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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Eastland). 


PRAYER 

The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Pat- 
rick J.  Ryan,  major  general,  U.S.  Army, 
retired,  Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
we  lift  our  hearts  in  prayer  to  renew 
again  our  loyalty  to  You  and  to  our  be- 
loved country.  We  ask  You  especially  to 
bless  this  august  body  of  lawmakers  as 
they  convene  today.  Direct  them  by  Your 
wisdom,  surround  them  by  your  justice, 
guard  them  by  your  power.  Make  them 
prudent  In  judgment,  steadfast  In  dan- 
ger, patient  in  adversity,  humble  in  pros- 
perity. Let  them  learn  from  You  how 
fragile  Is  the  earthly,  how  great  the  di- 
vine, how  brief  the  temporal,  how  per- 
manent the  eternal.  Pour  out  Your  spirit 
upon  all  our  people,  so  that  they  may 
not  confuse  dissent  for  disloyalty.  May 
they  \ise  their  mighty  power  for  the 
healing  of  differences  among  nations, 
for  justice  and  mercy  and  love,  and  for 
the  peace  of  all  mankind.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. January  29,  1973,  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ATTACK  ON  SENATOR  STENNIS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  shock,  to  put  It  mildly,  that  I 
learned  of  the  shooting  of  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  StenmIs).  It  is  my  understanding 
that  his  condition  is  stUl  serious,  but  that 
the  doctors  are  encouraged,  and  that 
the  Senator  is  conscious. 

I  hardly  know  what  to  say  about  this 
Incident  except  to  express  my  great 
sorrow  and  deep  regret  tliat  this  cold- 
blooded shooting  has  occurred  in  the 
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Capital  of  the  Nation.  I  am  sme  that 
there  are  many  other  "Senator 
Stennises"  who  have  not  received  the 
publicity  which  this  one  has  received.  I 
would  hope,  in  the  name  of  the  American 
people,  that  appropriate  legislation  would 
be  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  at  the  appropriate  time,  and 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  so  that  we 
can  guarantee  a  greater  degree  of  safety 
than  we  can  at  this  time  to  our  citizens 
in  the  cities,  in  the  suburbs,  in  the  rural 
areas. 

It  is  disgraceful  that  an  instance  of  tlus 
sort  can  occur — and  it  does  occur  daily — 
in  this  city.  It  is  a  necessity  that  some- 
thing be  done,  and  done  quickly,  not  on 
the  basis  of  emotion,  but  on  the  basis  of 
the  facts  as  they  exist.  We  are  all  aware 
that  many  citizens  have  to  imdergo  the 
same  results  of  criminal  activities  as  our 
distinguished  colleague  is  undergoing. 

The  Democratic  conference  this  morn- 
ing asked  the  leadership  to  forward  a  re- 
quest to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  this  body  (Mr. 
Eastland)  and  to  the  distin^uiished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
LAN ) ,  so  that  the  omnibus  cilme  control 
bill  can  be  reported,  after  the  committee 
holds  hearings,  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible; and  also  othe;;  legislation  seeking 
to  cope  with  this  gripping  ailment,  this 
illness,  which  affects  the  RepubUc,  so 
that  the  necessary .  corrective  measures 
can  be  brought  Into  being,  and  thereby 
to  safeguard  the  well-being  of  our  citi- 
zens to  the  greatest  possible  degree. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recojmized. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  the  ending  of  the  violence  in 
which  the  United  States  was  involved 
abroad  turns  attention  more  sharply 
than  ever  to  the  enormous  Increase  of 
violence  in  this  country.  Our  cities  are 
dangerous  places  in  which  \fi  live.  It  is 
hazardous  for  our  citizens,  regardless  of 
their  location  within  the  States  or  their 
status  in  a  community.  We  live  behind 
locked  doors.  We  see  ai-med  guards 
around  our  embassies.  We  have  an  in- 
creased police  force— and  a  good  one. 

My  own  experience,  in  my  own  house, 
is  that  we  are  barricaded  In  at  night, 
with  huge  wooden  beams  across  the 
doors.  Available  windows  and  available 
f  rench  doors  are  nailed  shut.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  life  wMch  we  are  compelled  to 
lead  in  a  city  where  the  corruption  of 
lust  and  greed  is  rife,  and  the  ease  with 
which  violence  can  be  committed  and  the 


readiness  with  which  weapons  can  be 
procured  are  prevalent.  All  these  things 
are  the  concomitants  of  a  society  where 
there  has  been  a  search  for  scapegoats, 
rather  than  a  consistent,  more  zeaia.uj 
pursuit  of  the  solution. 

The  shocking  assault  on  our  friend. 
Senator  Stennis,  who  was  a  schoolmate 
of  mine  at  the  university  we  attended — 
he  has  been  my  friend  longer  than  I 
have  known  any  other  Member  of  Con- 
gress—is another  very  sad  example  of 
what  goes  on  here  and  in  other  places. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  search  for 
scapegoats.  Let  us  move  with  the  omnibus 
crime  control  bill;  move  with  that  kind 
of  legislation  which  seems  necessary  and 
desirable,  and  to  the  degree  with  which 
we  can  make  It  preventive. 

I  think  we  ought  to  redouble  our  con- 
cern about  putting  an  end  to  the  push- 
ing and  the  use  of  drugs.  We  do  not  know 
whether  this  crime  was  done  by  someone 
in  search  of  money  with  which  to  pur- 
chase drugs  or  not.  We  do  know  that  It 
was  done  callously  by  a  couple  of  teen- 
agers who  deliberately,  after  the  rob- 
bery, shot  a  man,  gravely  Injuring  him. 
for  the  sheer  power  and  joy  of  the  act 
itself.  That,  of  course,  will  be  of  some 
help  to  the  sob  sisters  who  cheer  the 
courts  for  abolishing  the  death  penalty. 
They  say  it  is  not  a  preventive.  I  say  it 
Is.  I  would  not  impose  it  too  wjdelv  or 
without  regard  to  the  kind  of  crime  in- 
volved. But  where  skyjacking  is  involved, 
where  robbery  with  a  weapon  is  involved, 
where  kidnaping  is  involved,  we  ought  to 
have  a  restoration  of  the  death  penalty. 

This  is  no  neva  thing  with  me.  I  have 
advocated  it  before.  I  am  not  simply  re- 
acting to  an  emotional  moment. 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  Senator 
Stennis,  his  wife,  and  all  his  loved  ones. 
We  hope  that  he  will  recover  soon  and 
be  back  with  us.  His  distinguished  career 
is  such  that  everj-  day  we  need  him  here, 
and  every  day  he  is  a  guide  and  a  friend! 

I  hope  that  we  will  be  brought  more 
suddenly  aware  of  the  need  to  proceed 
to  dq^more  things  about  the  ills  that 
infect  and  infest  the  American  Nation, 
particularly  its  cities,  than  we  have  here- 
tofore done. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT—NATIONAL COMMISSION 
ON  FIRE  PREVENTION  AND  CON- 
TROL 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

PRESIDING    OFFICER     Under 

pr^ious   order,    the    Senator    from 

<Mr     Humphrey  I    is    recog- 

not  to  exceed  15  minutes 

HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President,    I 

nd  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 

i  California  must  leave  on  an- 

a^ignment.   If  it  is  agreeable.  I 

him  whatever  time  he  requires 

tjatement  at  this  time,  provided 

Senator,   who   also   has    time 

orders.  wUI  yield  me  an  equal 

of  time  for  my  presentation 

lUNNEY.  I  certainly  do.  I  have 

been  recognized,  but  I  yield  in 

my   15  minutes  to  the-dlstin- 

Senator  from  Minnesota. 


TO  EUGENE  L.  WYMAN 

TJUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  Eugene 

was  both  a  quiet  and  a  ma- 

ii*n.  His  impact  on  the  hves  and 

>.  of  others  was  powerful.  His 

was  warm.  His  talent  was  !?reat. 

was  boundless.  His  friendship 


I    learned    that    he    had    died 
edly.  the  loss  was  startling   He 
ig.  vibrant,  and  active    If  I  or 
ue  needed   advice,   encourage- 
simply    wanted    to   share   the 
or  challenge  of  a  lively  con- 
we  would  pick  up  the  phone 
Gene   He  was  always  there. 
Gene  deeply.  Still,  I  fear  that 
(  ays  pass,   his  loss  will   be   felt 
e  profoundly.  The  support  and 
which  he  gave  to  so  many  will 
1  more  fully  as  time  passes  and 
measure  of  his  absence  is  ab- 


Althoi^gh   Gene   lived   only   47   years, 

lasting  legacy— both  pubhc  and 

«is  public  legacy  is  well  known 

11^   to   members   of   my   political 

His  leadership  and  dedication  to 

1    progress    were    mvaluable    to 

rnjts  both  m  California  and  across 


wa-s  not  only  for  members  of  his 

X  he  had  a  sen.se  of  dedication. 

s  tiortly  after  being  elected  to  the 

wfien  Gene  invited  me  to  his  home 

orr.e  of  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 


publican Party  of  California  The  kind  of 
friendship  that  had  grown  up  between 
Gene  and  them  belied  any  accusations 
that  could  be  made  that  Crene  Wyman 

,  was  first  and  foremost  a  partisan  He  was 
not  He  was  first  and  foremost  an  Ameri- 
can and  he  was  prepared  to  work  w»th 
anyone  of  any  political  persuasion  in  *••- 
der  to  bring  to  fruition  his  ideals  ' 

His  loyalty  and  his  wi.sdom  combined 
into  a  remarkable  Ulent  and  strength 
■upon  which  many,  many  person.s  relied 

That  loyalty  and  wLsdom.  and  the  love 
with  which  he  imparted  those  qualities  to 
his  family  and  friends  affected  most  tho.se 
who  had  the  enriching  privilege  to  know 
him  best  Obviously,  no  one  was  more  af- 
fected by  these  qualities  of  Gene  Wyman 
than  his  warm  and  wonderful  family  I 
have  n>ver  met  a  man  with-  Gene  Wy- 

'  man  s  responsibilities,  who  was  as  busy 
as  he  was  with  his  law  practice,  charitable 
services,  with  political  activities  and  yet 
who  made  more  time  to  spend  with  his 
family  and  to  care  for  their  interests 

Shortly  before  he  died  he  asked  mc  if 
I  would  speak  at  the  .school  where  his 
son.  Bob.  13  studying  I  said  that  of 
course.  I  would,  and  I  went  there  to 
speak.  As  it  turned  out.  only  the  hi"h 
school  students  were  invited  to  the 
speech.  Bob  is  stiU  in  the  junior  high 
school  so  he  did  not  hear  the  speech 
Gene  wrote  me  a  letter,  which  I  received 
the  day  after  his  death,  thanking  me  for 
having  gone  to  the  school  and  .saying 
that  inasmuch  as  his  son  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  hear  my  speech  that 
he  wanted  a  raincheck.  "Wont  you  come 
back."  he  asked.  That  was  the  way  he 
related  to  other  people.  He  related  to 
them  as  a  warm,  affectionate,  human 
being  who  was  deeply  concerned  about 
his  family. 

The  love  that  he  and  his  wife  Roz 
shared  was  known  to  all  who  knew  them 
No  secret  was  made  of  the  rare  and  ten- 
der affection  that  Gene  held  for  Roz 
and  that  Roz  held  for  Gene.  Few  mar- 
riages have  been  as  blessed 
tionships  have  been  as  close. 

That  marriage  produced 
ented  children.  Betty.  Bob,  „.,^  ^.^^ 
These  three  children  were  the  apole  of 
his  e.Vfe.  Gene  was  not  privileged  to  "share 
enough  of  their  lives  with  them  but  any- 
one who  has  met  Betty,  Bobby  or  Brad 
knows  that  Gene  had  his  Impact  upon 
them— that  they  have  the  vitality  and 
energy  that  marked  Gene's  life. 

We  will  remember  Gene  for  the  caases 
in  which  he  believed  and  to  which  he 
dedicated  himself  The  improvement  of 
this  Nation  and  the  survival  of  the  State 
of  Israel.  We  will  also  remember  him  for 
the  quiet  and  yet  profound  way  in  which 
he  touched  our  lives— with  deep  concern 
and  loyal  friendship.  He  was  an  unusual 
man  and  a  loving  fncnd  His  living  mem- 
ory will  never  leave  the  lives  of  those 
he  touched 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  join  my 
distmguished  colleague  in  sadness  on  the 
passing  of  a  man  who  contributed  much 
and  expected  little. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  with  Gene 
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thrce    tal- 
and  Brad. 


Wyman  in  Los  Angeles  in  mid-October 
As  always.  It  was  a  joy  to  se;  him  and 
hi.s  wife  Roz.  But  now.  as  always,  it  is 
sad  to  note  that  this  man  of  outstanding 
ability  and  integrity  has  now  passed  from 
the  .scene.  There  is  little  that  one  can 
.  say  in  times  hke  this.  But  I  do  want  the 
record  to  show  my  high  regard  for  this 
outstandmg  citizen,  to  express  my  deep 
regret  and  sen.se  of  personal  loss  and  sad- 
ness, and  to  extend  to  his  wife  Rosalind 
the  sympathy  of  my  wife,  mv  daughter 
and  me  in  her  hour  of  sorrow" 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all,  I  wush  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  for  his  beautiful 
words  of  eulogy  and  tribute  to  our  fnend 
Gene  Wyman.  and  of  course  the  words  of 
our  distinguLshed  majority  leader 

On  Friday,  January  19.  i  lost  one  of 
m.v  beloved  friends  when  Eugene  Wyman 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  died  I  rise 
to  offer  my  condolences  to  his  loyal  and 
devoted  wife.  Rosalind,  to  his  dear,  won- 

1"^^  ^^"dren.  Betty,  Bob,  and  Brad 
and  o  his  saddened  and  shaken  mother' 
family^  and  friends.  It  is  with  grief  that 
1  speak  of  this  most  honored  friend  and 
brilhant  young  man.  But  it  is  with  the 
eahzation  that  in  his  brief  48  years  of 
life.  Gene  Wyman  lived  a  full  life,  one  of 
great  service  and  deep  experience 

One  of  my  Jewish  friends  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  a  piece  Sws- 
dom  from  the  Talmud  which  urges  us 
tO-measure  the  life  «pan  of  a  man  not  by 
the  number  of  his  years  but  by  the  num- 
ber of  his  good  deeds  in  behalf  of  his 
SL7,  "^";  ?^  ^^^^  true  standards 
^n  '7^  ^  *^  *  ^'^^-  °^^  '"an  because 
those  deeds  were  legion  in  number 

A  reading  of  his  many  outstanding 
obituary  notices  might  lead  a  stranger  to 
believe  that  Genes  most  noteworthy  ac^ 
complishment5  were  in  the.politlcal  area 
It  is  true  that  it  was  through  this  oppor- 
tunity that  I  and  many  of  us  here  in  this 
Chamber  came  to  meet  Gene  and  Roz 
Wyman.  But  I  personally  came  to  see  that 
the  strength,  compassion,  and  wisdom  of 
that  man  permeated  so  many  other  areas 
of  his  life  and  contributed  to  so  many  as- 
pects of  our  society. 

Gene,  a  .self-made  man  who  worked 
his  way  through  .school  to  become  one 
01  the  most  able  and  successful  lawyers 
in  our  country,  was  committed  to  educa- 
tion as  the  vehicle  for  enUghtenment  and 
luinilment  In  a  democratic  society  The 
scholarships  endowed  by  him  are  evi- 
dence of  that  commitment. 

Even  as  he  looked  ahead  to  the  better 
tomorrows  in  mankind  s  evolutionary  de- 
velopment. Gene  never  forgot  his  ances- 
try and  the  beautifully  rich  traditions 
of  his  Jewish  faith,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  as  it  achieved  its  historical 
promise  in  Israel.  Gene  Wyman  s 
tremendously  dedicated  and  successful 
efforts  for  the  purchase  of  Israel  bonds 
in  this  country  are  evidence  of  that 
commitment.  And  by  merging  his  com- 
mitments to  Israel  and  to  education  it 
was  only  natural  that  Gene  should  have 
directed  liis  energies  toward  Hebrew 
University  on  Mount  Scopus  where  as  a 
tnbute  to  these  efforts,  the  Ro.salind  and 
Eugene  Wyman  Political  Science  Build- 
ing will  be  dedicated  later  this  year 
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But  the  true  measure  of  that  rare  man 
must  be  taken  by  humanitarian,  person- 
to-person  relationships — and  by  family 
relationships — and  here  again,  Gene  ex- 
celled. Bess  Myerson's  most  moving  and 
eloquent  eulogy  at  his  funeral  services 
last  Sunday  described  these  qualities  in 
words  that  cannot  be  surpassed.  I  know 
because  I  was  one  of  those  many  friends 
strengthened  by  Genes  judgment  and 
human  warmth— the  excitement  and 
pleasure  of  the  conversation  that  good 
food  and  fellowship  around  the  dining 
room  table  at  the  Wyman  California 
home;  and  the  relaxation  and  comfort 
sitting  around  the  Wyman  living  room 
with  an  occasional  movie  to  soothe  the 
exhausted  body  and  sometimes  troubled 
spirit.  These  memories  will  always  re- 
main— memories  that  include  wise  coim- 
sel  and  advice  of  this  imusual  and  bril- 
liant man. 

Gene's  political  work  can  only  be  cor- 
rectly understood  with  the  perspective  of 
these  other  qualities  and  commitments 
and  so  I  return  to  politics.  To  Gene, 
politics  was  not  a  tool  for  self-aggran- 
dizement. Indeed,  few  have  sacrificed  so 
much  and  given  of  themselves  more  to 
the  political  process.  To  Gene,  politics 
was  the  highest  service  a  citizen  could 
perform  for  his  country.  It  was  tlie  price 
we  had  to  pay  for  civilization  and  the 
opix>rtunity  for  the  highest  aspiration  of 
citizenship.  And  as  a  loyal  American,  as 
a  devoted  Jew.  as  a  lawyer  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  freedoms  value,  as  a 
father  anxious  to  pass  on  a  better  society 
to  his  children— indeed  as  a  true  citizen 
of  a  democracy.  Gene  Wyman  knew  that 
participation  in  the  political  process  was 
the  proper  expre.'ision  of  the  Judaic- 
Chri.stian  ethic  that  permeates  the  ideal- 
ism of  our  country. 

It  was  a  matter  of  profoiuid  regret  that 
I  was  unable,  due  to  illness,  to  be  present 
at  Gene  Wyinans  funeral  service.  Mv 
wife,  Muriel,  and  my  friends  tell  me  that 
its  .spiritual  dignity  was  appropriately 
symbolic  of  Genes  values  in  life.  The  two 
beautiful  eulogies  delivered  that  after- 
noon pronded  that  message.  The  serv- 
ices and  eulocy  delivered  by  Rabbi  Jacob 
Pre.'^.sman.  of  Temple  Beth  Am.  reflected 
the  close  a.ssociation  between  Gene  and 
this  most  distinguished  and  respected 
man  of  learning  and  religion.  Bess  Myer- 
son's beautifully  moving  tribute  came 
from  a  heart  eternally  touched  and  en- 
nobled by  Roz  and  Gene  Wyman's  loyal 
and  devoted  friendship  with  this  un- 
usually talented  and  brilliant  public 
servant. 

Gene  was.  in  many  ways,  a  very  for- 
tunate man— fortunate  in  the  sense  that 
he  had  as  his  partner  this  wonderful  lady 
that  we  affectionately  called  Roz.  whom 

we  know  as  Rosalind,  and  a  host  of  his  .        _ 

friends  that  brought  joy  and  meaning  to     ^'^^^  ^'■■'*^  ^'^^  keynote  of  his  life,  and  Bess 
life  I  miss  him  His  passing  is  a  great  per-     ''^>'f''s°"  sounded  it;  he  cared 


I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  eulogies 
delivered  at  the  funeral  service  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogies 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Eulogy   by   Rabbi   Jacob   Pressman   on   the 
Death  of  Eugene  L.  Wyman 

It  is  written  in  the  talmud  Rabbi  T^rphon 
said,  "The  day  Is  short,  and  the  work  Is 
great,  and  the  laborers  dally,  and  the  re- 
ward is  much,  and  the  master  is  urgent.  It 
is  not  thy  duty  to  complete  the  work,  but 
neither  art  thou  free  to  desist  from  It." 

%'he  modern  classic  Hebrew  poet,  Chaim 
Nachman  Biallk,  wrote  his  own  epitaph, 
saying : 

'■?  nDO  nsa  .Tiia  nnx 

iiy  'OJ'x  ,iKii  v^v.  n^n 

xinn  cxn  na  •urn  mip 

npoci  nsnyn  yn  rrvv\ 

IHK  nwa  vrvh  n^n  Tiy  -  nysi 

.ny'?  laK  ,iyV  lax  .-iimani 

"After  my  death,  thus  shall  you  mourn  for 

me. 
There  was  a  man,  and  behold,  he  Is  no  more. 
Before  his  time  he  died,  this  man. 
And  the  song  of  his  life  was  interrupted  In 

the  middle. 
And  oh,  the  tragedy!  He  had  one  more  song 
And   now   that   song    is   lost,   forever,   lost 

forever." 
Dear  Friends:  When  the  utterly  shatter- 
ing, vmbelievable  word  raced  through  the 
United  Califoriiia  Building,  work  abruptly 
ceased  in  dozens  of  offices.  When  it  flashed 
throughout  the  city  on  news  broadcasts  min- 
utes later,  the  cry  of.  "Oh,  no!  It  can't  be! 
It  musn't  be"  sprang  to  the  lips  of  men  and 
women  in  a  thousand  locations.  When  it 
reached  across  the  land,  the  phones  started 
ringing,  and  plane  reservations  were  hastily 
arranged,  and  a  torrent  of  grief  and  love 
began  to  rush  toward  the  Wyman  home. 
There,  as  each  new  visitor  hugged  and  kissed 
Roz  and  the  children,  people,  whether 
humble  or  prominent,  wept  unconsolably, 
where  they  had  come  to  console,  wept  otit  of 
this  deep,  frustrating  sense  of  helplessness 
and  personal  loss  that  grows  at  the  vitals 
of  every  person  in  this  sanctuary. 

What  is  there  about  this  Eugene  L.  Wyman 
that  makes  this  moment  so  difficult,  so  vm- 
real?  It  isn't  only  that  we  reject  the  notion 
that  a  man  of  forty-seven  can  be  stricken 
so  swiftly.  It  is  that  our  Gene  exuded  such 
a  vibrant,  vital  air  of  purpose,  and  vitality, 
and  confidence,  and  strengtii  and  youth,  and 
love;  and  these  are  the  very  antithesis  of 
death. 

But,  no  matter  how  we  might  wish  It 
otherwise,  this  moment  is  real,  and  the 
harsh  fact  is  that  Gene's  great  heart  is  still, 
and  from  the  four  corners  of  the  land,  and 
from  every  pursuit  and  station  in  life  we 
have  come  to  pay  our  respects.  Secretaries 
and  Senators,  Congressmen  and  Consuls, 
businessmen  and  bankers,  producers  and 
politicians,  actors  and  academicians.  client.s 
and  colleagues  and  representatives  of  the 
broadest  spectrum  of  human  interests.  And 
all  of  us  convinced  he  really  cared  about  us. 


sonal  loss.  but.  more  significantly.  I  think 
it  is  a  loss  for  his  community  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Cahfomia.  for  the  Democra- 
tic Party,  to  which  he  gave  .so  much  of  his 
time,  talent,  and  resources,  and  indeed 
to  our  country. 

Gene  Wyman  was  a  voice  of  reason  His 
was  a  voice  of  compassion  His  was  a  life 
of  service. 


When  did  he  start  caring?  I  think  it  must 
have  been  when  he  lost  his  mother  at  the 
age  of  six.  when  he  was  the  big  brother— and 
Mllford.  the  baby,  and  Gene  reached  out  to 
please— please  his  father,  Abe— please  his 
Aunt  Harriet,  who  at  eighteen  married  Abe 
and  became  Gene's  second  mother— please 
Mllford  and  later  Melvin  when  he  came 
along— please  his  teachers  in  school  by  trvinc 
harder.  '      "^ 

It  was  in  school    Ducovne  Township  High 


School  in  Illinois,  that  Gene  found  his  first 
and  oldest  mentor,  Paul  Hlbbs,  who  saw  the 
genius  in  the  16  year  old  athlete  who  had 
broken  his  leg  and  turned  to  debatuig.  Mr. 
Hobbs  poured  his  eloquence  and  erudition 
into  Gene  with  exacting  but  loving  demands, 
and  Gene  rewarded  his  teacher  not  only  with 
a  shower  of  awards  won  for  his  school  but 
with  a  life-long  friendship.  Gene  called  him 
often,  paid  him  the  high  compliment  of 
seeking  hi3  help  with  words,  and  recently 
established  a  scholarship  in  Paul  Hlbbs  name 
at  the  very  university,  Northwestern,  to 
which  Mr.  Hlbbs  had  obtained  a  scholarship 
for  Gene.  Paul  is  here  today.  In  sadness 
united  with  the  family  as  he  has  been  in 
Joy,  because  Gene  cared. 

He  cared  for  learning,  and  pursued  it  at 
Northwestern  and  later  at  Harvard  Law 
School,  where  he  edited  the  Law  Review  and 
continued  to  earn  highest  honors. 

He  cared  for  the  law,  and  came  here  to 
California  to  practice  it — starting  out,  a 
strviggling  unknown,  and  ultimately  leading 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  prestigious  firms 
in  the  land. 

He  cared  for  this  country.  He  enlisted  in 
the  army  during  World  War  II  the  moment 
he  graduated  high  school  and  served  for  a 
time  before  they  discovered  his  eyes  didnt 
measure  up  to  army  requirements  and  he 
was  released.  But  in  time  found  a  way  to 
serve  our  countrj- — by  entering  the  political 
arena  and  helping  good  men  to  travel  the 
costly  road  to  elected  office — men  like  the 
late  John  P.  Kennedy.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
Hubert  Humphrey,  Edmund  G.  Brown.  Pierre 
Salinger,  and  John  Tunney  among  others. 
And  Gene  was  scheduled  to  chair  the  Jack- 
son-Jefferson Day  dinner  in  Washington  in 
May,  to  raise  millions  to  meet  the  indebted- 
ness of  his  party.  He  took  the  grinding,  un- 
glamorous  job  of  fund-raising  because  he 
believed  that  he  could  best  serve  and  help 
America  by  making  the  political  process 
work.  V 

He  cared  about  friendsTind  never  forgot 
them — old  or  new.  He  still  called  his  boyhood 
chums  from  Illinois  wherever  they  were.  'We 
here  all  know  men,  less  important  and  over- 
burdened than  Gene,  who  were  inaccessible, 
and  play  hard  to  get.  But  Gene,  he  had  time 
to  answer  a  call  or  call  back  later  and  mak? 
us  feel  comfortable  and  thank  us  for  calling 
on  him.  Perhaps  that  is  why  I  have  seen  great 
men's  shoulders  heaving  sobs  these  past  48 
hours  and  heard  women  telling  how  they 
could  take  their  troubles  to  him  for  wlso 
counsel  more  easily  than  to  any  other  living 
person. 

He  cared  for  Israel!  'What  a  phenomenal 
job  he  performed  for  her  during  his  chair- 
manship of  the  Bonds  of  Israel  campaign, 
and  during  his  chairmanship  of  the  Friends 
of  Hebrew  University.  The  drive,  the  imagi- 
nation, the  love  he  poured  into  those  cam- 
paigi^  are  recognized  by  a  grateful  State 
of  Israel,  as  messages  conveyed  through 
Counsul  General  Yoachov  Avrad  testify. 

This  sanctuary  has  memories  of  his  caring. 
He  never  said  no  to  the  Temple  or 
to  me.  He  stood  here  at  this  very  podium 
and  urged  our  people  on  to  new  peaks  of 
giving  for  Israel.  He  stood  there  at  the  cen- 
ter table  and  presented  his  good  friend 
Otis  Chandler  to  our  people.  Two  months  ago 
he  stood  on  the  floor  exactly  where  his  body 
now  rests  and  had  a  rap-session  with  our 
fascinated  teen-aLrers  about  politics  and 
law. 

He  cared  for  all  oi  us,  his  friends,  and  I 
have  a  feeling  that  if  he  could  speak  to  us 
now.  he  might  say.  Good  friends,  be  kind  to 
one  another  Life  is  .so  short,  and  you  just 
donf  know  how  long  you  have!  So  all  those 
good  things  you  meant  to  do — dont  put  them 
off.  You  husbands  and  wives  in  your  prime- 
be  tender  and  say  all  the  loving  thuigs  in 
your  heart— don't  put  tliem  off.  Take  time 
for  your  kids— now— becatise  time  Is  a  one 
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— tviid  now  Is  when  they  need  you. 

stuff  isnt  all  that  important — 

lly    important,    personal    things 

use.    tomorrow — who   knows?" 

t  of  all  he  cared  al)out  you  In  the 

-about  brother  MUford  and  Ray. 

r  Melvln  and  Sybel— about  Har- 

t  Roz'3  dear  mother  and  dad.  Sarah 

so  recently   bereft   of   their   son 

was  also  a  sonto  them  and  they 

him    To  say  he  fgfteit-about  Betty 

,nd  Brad  Is  Inadequate  to  describe 

who  studied   with    them,   played 

shared   his   careers    with    them. 

s    time    with    them     Your    daddy 

pain   and   astonishment   you   feel 

hearts    today— when    his    natural 

and    when    hts   own    dad    flled 

o.  And  you  win  be  Just  as  biHive 

as   he   was.  and   find   a   place   for 

in  life  because  of  all  he  has  taught 

ow   yon    will     And    you    will    help 

as  she  win  help  you. 

Roz.   how   she    cared   for   you  — re- 

i.  encoura'ijed  vou.  fought  fiercely 

d  loved  you    When  I  married  the 

18'/2  years  ago.  I  said.  'You  are  go- 

wo  very  bu.sy  people   Reserve  quiet 

In   your  life   for  each   other,   and 

Intrude  and   rob  you  of   them  " 

promised  and  you  kept  your  prom- 

0«xl  you  did  because  you  can  look 

out    ret-ret    upon    a    marriage    In 

as  you  both  were  publicly,  you 

to    have    the    kind    of    home    Bess 

ao  the  S.-opus  dinner  last  Decem- 

rm  and  happy  homeV-cf  which  a 

e  said,  "It  s  a  great  place  to  visit, 

.ould  I  love  to  live  there  " 

n    I    blessed    the    two   of   you   on 

ng  .day.   I  praved   for  a  long   life 

both.     Somehow     in     the     cosmic 

things,    your    marrla^-e    was    not 

be  lon(^,  but  deep,  and  suniflcant 

ul.   and   beau' if ul     And    for   that. 

come,  you  will  find  the  strent-th. 

God    thank  you  for  giving  me 

ul   man   for   the  years   that   you 

hank  you  for  letting  us  love  each 

ve  did  ■■ 
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one  year  to  live         .  I  would  want 

linger— but    would    console    mvself 

hard   medicine     th^  n<^  one   lives 

"ere  is  a  time  to  laiWh  and  a  time 

to   sow — and   to   rea^ — to  be   born 


a  few  year;— I  would  wan'  to  be 
myself— wl'h  all  mv  frailties  and 
;th — and  if  I  can  t  hold  to  mv  love 
then  I  would  find  consolaticn  In 
It  Is  better  to  have  loved  deeply. 
fully,  and  lost — than  never  to  have 
II. 

but  a  short  time  to  go — I  would 

Ive   It  so   that   my  children   would 

1   me  kindly,  lovingly  and  with  pride 

tjearu  for  what  good  qualities  I  may 

blessed:   and  for  them  to  walk  in 

their  memory   of  me.   a  spur 

to  them. 

my  parents  survived  me.  and   niv 

(and   sisters)— to   remember    what 

have   brought   them   and   forgive 

t    I    may    have    done    them — and 

That  we  had  each  other  ft^r  even 

while. 


foots  lepi 
Inspiration 


may 
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a  short  time  to  go — I  would  want 

loAiething  I  could  take  pride  in  — my 

i4ork— if   I   were   a   builder,    to   build 

iful,   as  nearly  perfect  home,  as  I 

I  were  a  pbyalclan.  to  bring  back 

at  least  a  few  who  are  in  mortal 

ahd  if  I  could  not  do  more,  to  crn-sole 

wth  this— 

homes   were   built   before   me   and 


will  be  after  nae:  that  lives  were  saved  and 
wUl  be  saved — and)  if  I  were  to  live  a  hun- 
dred years  I  could  not  build  all  the  houoes 
and  bring  back  to  health  all  the  ill  In  the 
world. 

And  so.  with  what  time  Is  allotted  for  me — 
I  would  want  to  do  my  work  so  that  my  col- 
leagues would  take  pnde  In  it — and  be  hon- 
ored in  our  association. 

And  If  I  had  a  little  while  to  be  here — I 
would  want  to  win  to  myself  the  love  and 
companionship  of  friends,  friends  who  would 
respect  me  and  love  me  whatever  my  weak- 
nes-ses  and*  faults,  and  remember  only  thoee 
good  qualities  I  may  possess,  and — finally — 
If  I  bad  but  a  sbort  lime  left — 

I  would  be  cbarltatole  to  all  men- irrespec- 
tive of  their  creed  or  color,  X  would  try  to  do 
what  good  I  can  to  my  fellowmen  and  leave 
the  ^orld  a  little  the  better,  the  happier. 
the  nobler,  for  my  having  lieer  in  It 

And.  If  I  could  not  stay  longer  here — I 
would  find  consolation  In  this  —the  grand- 
est sepulcher  ot  all  is  not  where  my  remains 
may  be  laid,  but  to  have  found  a  home  in 
ttie  mind-i  of  men. 

And  I  would  want  this  to  be  remembered 
by  my  beloved,  my  cbildreo.  and  my  family, 
my  colleagues  and  mv  friends 

Ftorget  tbat  I  died — remember  only  that 
I  lived  ■• 

L«t  us  rise, 

EVC.EN8  Wtiian— Edloot  [>cl]vcbe]>  b^Miss 
Bkss  Mtbison.  jANV/iaT   21,    1973 

Our  lives  are  poorer  today,  now  that  Gene 
Is  gone,  but  how  much  poorer  we  would  be. 
each  of  us,  U  his  life  had  never  toucbed 
ourfl. 

Whatever  Is  best  In  us  has  part  of  Gene 
In  It,  Hla  quiet  strenerth  renewed  our  own. 
His  lovalty  taught  us  the  deeper  meanuigs  of 
friendship — his  compassion  drew  us  out  of 
our  own  selves. 

He  cared — one  of  his  friends  once  said 

"When  Gene  says.  'How  are  you,"  he  really 
means  It  and  he  s  ready  to  listen," 

He  invited  other  peoples  lives  Into  his 
own  He  »-a-s  not  reluctant  t«  become  In- 
volved If  >/oti  had  a  problem,  he  had  a  prob- 
lem—and h>^  brought  the  full  force  of  his 
energy  and  hLs  talent  to  tho?*.  problems, 
^mall  or  larce  as  a  friend  iw*  a  neighbor,  as 
a  rltri»<.n  of  this  country  he  li  ved  so  stnjngly. 

Whenever  there  was  work  to  be  done  to 
try  to  make  lives  and  conditions  better,  the 
word  "NO  ■  was  not  in  Oene  s  vocabulary. 

For  those  who  didn  t  cArc»  enough  to  get 
Involved  and  who  tried  to  ma.^k  their  Indif- 
ference by  saying,  •Well  -.vh.^t  can  vou  do. 
that  s  the  way  things  are  today  '  Gene  had 
an  answer.  "Yea.  but  thev  dont  have  to  bo 
that  way  umorTow  "  Tomorrow  was  alwavs 
the  spur  of  Oene  s  life  berau-,e  hf>  was  a 
planner  of  chanires  and  a  builder  of  futuro'i 
Gene  could  tind  the  Cf>mmon  denominator ; 
of  the  human  condition  and  bring  people 
together, 

"Come  on  over,  well  talk"  he  would  say — 
and  somehow  areas  of  confrontation  would 
become  areas  of  cooperation  and  frequently 
nev    friendships   wovild    he    f -rmed. 

He  alwavs  seemed  able  t..  handle  anv 
pnblpm  and  rarely  burdened  his  friends  with 
his  own. 

That's  why  I  was  startled  one  day  when  he 
said  to  me  on  the  telephone  -Something  is 
tiotherlng  me  and  I  would  like  t*-.  discuss  It 
with  yoM  •  He  sounded  Mred  and  I  was  con- 
cerned, al»ho!igh  I  couldn  t  imagine  what  the 
problem  might  he,  but  I  was  ready  to  help, 
I  should  have  known  C^ne  better, 

'"Thl»  Is  mv  problem  ■  he  said  "I'm  worrv- 
Ing  Isecause  I  think  you  are  working  t,r«i  hard 
on  that  Job  of  yours  and  I  want  you  to  take 
It  easy  for  a  while-  <^me  on  out  to  see  Roz 
and   me  and   the  kkls  and  have  some  fun  " 

That  was  his  problem  aj  tired  and  over- 
worked   as    he    sounded    at    that    moment. 


"Come  on  out  to  see  Roz  and  me  and  the 
kids" — thafa  where  Gene's  life  found  Its 
fullest  expression. 

He  was  a  brlUlant  towyer  and  a  concerned 
and  acuve  citizen— but  the  solid  founda- 
tions on  which  those  careers  were  built  were 
his  family  and  his  home. 

That's  where  the  love  and  compassion, 
which  were  evident  In  everything  he  did] 
had  their  deep  roots— Roz  and  Betty  and 
Brad  and  Bobby  know  better  than  an' one 
that  this  committed  man  had  no  greater 
commitment  than  as  liuiband  and  lather.  No 
generation  gap  or  human  gaps  of  any  kind 
ever  came  between  the  blessed  mem'oers  of 
this  family  circle. 

Rob  and  Oene  set  high  standards  for  their 
family— for  themselves  a.s  parents  and  for 
their  chUdren  No  Ideas  were  strangers  In 
tbelr  home — and  all  shared  the  Joy,  the  ex- 
citement and  stimulation  as  a  family  and  as 
lndlvldu*ls  of  the  widest  variety  of  learniug 
experiences— learning  about  each  other  and 
about  the  world  and  all  its  people— learning 
to  understand  and  re?pect  the  ideas  and  work 
of  the  great  men  and  women  who  visited  the 
Wyman  home  and  the  anonymous  also,  who 
found  friendship  and  respectful  attention 
there 

It  was  home  with  a  capital  H  — one  he 
was  always  relucUui  to  leave  for  an  evening 
or  business  Journey,  and  the  hoaltliiest  kind 
of  place  In  which  children  (and  piarentsl  can 
gTDW  One  mea.sure  of  Oene  Wyman  and  Roz 
Wyman.  In  their  >  hlldren— mind'  open  with 
a  sense  of  curlof-lty  and  adventure  about  all 
Ideas  and  a:i  people  with  the  strength  and 
the  courage  U>  accept  individual  and  social 
responsibility  and  with  the  self-reliance  to 
get  done  what  must  be  done  ft  r  themselves 
and  for  others 

Oene  will  live  In  Their  lives — and  In  the 
lives  of  all  of  us  who  knew  him  and  loved 
him  and  learned  from  him  how  to  reach  for  a 
better  world  There  is  no  more  meanlneful 
legacy. 

He  will  be  painfully  missed  by  both  there 
who  knew  him  well  and  by  thoee  whose  path 
crossed  his  only  briefly.  He  wUl  be  missed 
as  hu.sb.ind.  as  father,  as  son.  as  companion, 
as  partner  as  neighbor  as  concerned  citi- 
zen—and  always  as  friend 

.\nd  when  any  of  us  In  the  future  find 
our'*lves  in  a  rough  spot,  trying  to  choose 
the  right  wnv  to  go.  and  perhaps  over- 
whelmed by  the  obstacles,  I  think  we  might 
hear  again  Inside  our  heads  and  our  hearts. 
Oene  saying  what  he  said  many  times  to 
each  of  us — "You  can  do  It  " 

And  as  always,  heTl  convince  us  again,  and 
we'll  do  It    That's  his  great  legacy  to  ue  .tIso. 

The  poet  Carl  Sandburg  wrote  and  spoke 
these  wnrd.s  at  the  passing  of  a  great  man 
and  friend  —and  we  speak  them  today  for 
Oene 

"A  bell  rings  In  the  heart,  teU'.ng  it  and 
the  bell  rings  again  and  again,  remembering 
what  the  first  bell  told,  the  going  away,  the 
great  heart  s* 111— and  they  will  go  on  re- 
membering and  they  is  you.  and  you,  and 
me     and    me 

Can  a  bell  ring  proud  In  the  heart — over  a 
voli-e  yet  lingering,  over  a  face  past  any  for- 
get Mng,  Over  a  shadow  alive  and  speaking, 
over  echoes  and  lights  come  keener,  come 
deeper'' 

r>reamer  sleep  deep,  toller,  sleep  long, 
flehter,  he  rested  " 

We  will  eo  on  remembering,  always. 

Mr  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  It  is  a 
piivtlcKe  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  Eugene  L.  Wj-man.  His 
untimely  death  at  only  47  years  of  age 
cnme,s  a.s  a  .shock  to  his  many  friends 
throughout  the  country.  He  was  struck 
down  in  the  very  prime  of  his  career,  and 
we  art?  much  poorer  for  his  passing. 

Gene  Wyman  exemplified  public  serv- 
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ice  at  its  finest.  He  offered  his  help  to  his 
party  ■with  no  thought  of  personal  ad- 
vantage or  advancement.  He  did  it  be- 
cause he  knew  there  was  a  job  to  be 
done,  and  he  wanted  to  see  it  done  with 
the  same  honesty  and  efficiency  he  ap- 
plied to  everything  he  was  involved  in. 

Many  of  my  democratic  colleagues  will 
recall  the  superb  job  Gene  Wyman  did 
in  assisting  the  National  Committee  for 
the  Reelection  of  a  Democratic  Congress 
this  past  year.  It  was  an  honor  for  me 
to  be  associated  with  him  in  several  of 
the  activities  of  the  fall  campaign.  I 
know  how  plesised  he  was  by  the  outcome 
of  liis  endeavors.  But  he  was  never  one 
to  rest,  and  his  activities  were  already 
aimed  toward  the  future.  He  was  hard  at 
work  in  building  his  party  for  the  days 
ahead. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  for 
Gene's  dedicated  and  lovely  wife,  Rosa- 
lind, and  to  all  the  members  of  his 
family.  Mrs.  Wyman  brings  to  her  work 
the  same  pi^blic  splritedness  and  high 
mindedness  that  her  husband  did.  She  is 
a  major  reason  for  the  success  of  the 
Wyman  team.  We  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  remarkable  lady  will  continue 
the  labors  of  her  husband  and  we  look 
\  forward  to  our  continuing  association 
and  friendship  with  her. 

I  ask  unEUiimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  ao,  1973,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  20,  1973] 
Eugene  L.  Wymak,  Lawyer,  47,  Dies — Fund 

Raises   for    Demockats   Served    as    Coast 

Chairman 

Beverly  Hills,  Calit..  Jan.  19. — Eugene  L. 
Wyman.  a  prominent  fund  raiser  for  the 
Democratic  party,  died,  apparently  of  a  heart 
attack,  at  his  law  office  here  today.  He  was 
47  years  old. 

He  leaves  his  wife,  the  former  Rosalind 
Welner.  a  member  of  the  Loe  Angeles  City 
Council;  two  sons.  Bradley  and  Robert:  a 
daughter,  Betty,  and  two  brothers,  Melvln 
and  Milford. 

backer    of    HUMPHREY 

Eugene  Wyman  was  the  senior  partner  in 
the  law  firm  of  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothmaa 
&  Kuchel  and  bad  served  as  State  Demo- 
cratic chairman  In  California  and  as  a  na- 
tional comnutteeman. 

Early  In  last  year's  Presidential  campaign 
he  raised  the  bulk  of  the  funds  for  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey's  campaign. 

When  Senator  George  McGovera  won  the 
party's  Presidential  nomination,  Mr.  Wy- 
man supported  the  Senator.  However,  he 
could  not  resist  remarking  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern's  choice  of  Sargent  Shrlver  as  his 
running  mate,  replacing  Senator  Thomas  F. 
Eagleton,  was  "McGovern's  first  good  move." 

Mr,  Wyman  entered  political  fund-raising 

with  John  P.  Kennedy's  campaign  in  1960.  His 

theory    of    obtaining    money    was    that    big 

donors  must  be  exposed  to  the  candidate  and 

establish  a  personal  relationship"  with  him. 

Senator  Humphrey  had  established  con- 
tacts with  wealthy  men  in  California  partly 
through  his  support  of  Jewish  causes,  and 
this  caused  Mr.  Wyman  to  remark,  "Hubert 
Humphrey  Is  the  best  salesman  of  Israel 
bonds  In  tbe  country." 

In  1965  Mr.  Wyman  assisted  Pierre  Salinger, 
the  former  press  secretary  to  President  Ken- 
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nedy,  in   forming  the   Golden   Bear  Club,  a 
Democratic  fund-raising  organization, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  other  Senators  who  have  risen 
here  today  to  say  a  word  about  the  recent 
death  of  Gene  Wyman, 

I  certainly  join  with  them  in  the  ex- 
pressions they  have  made.  He  was  a  man 
of  vigor,  a  man  of  great  activity,  a  man 
who,  while  he  was  played  up  in  the  press 
as  a  man  who  did  a  great  deal  of  work 
in  raising  funds  for  political  campaigns, 
was  also  a  man  who  did  many  useful 
things  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lived. 

He  was  a  very  active,  progressive,  clear- 
thinking  yoimg  man. 

He  was  taken  away  when  he  was  only 
47  years  of  age  with  still  a  prospect  of 
long  service  beyond  that  point. 

I  extend  to  his  dear  wife  my  deepest 
sympathy  in  connection  with  his  death. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  senior  Senator 
from  California  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  recog- 
nition be  laid  aside  temporarily,  but  not 
forgotten,  and  that  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  nominations 
on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
executive  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  the  nominations  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANS- 
PORTATION 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Frank  C.  Her- 
ringer,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administrator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


NATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS 
BOARD 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  John  Harojld 
Farming,  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nonunations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundi-j-  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Army, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml*.  President.  I 
make  the  same  request  for  those  nomi- 
nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations 
in  the  U.S.  Na'vy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  same  request  for  those  nomi- 
nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
inations. 

The  PRESIDmG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Pi-esident  will  be  so  no- 
tified. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


QRDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr,  MAJJSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new my  reqiliest  that  the  order  for  the 
time  which  was  allocated  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  (Mr, 
Cranston)  be  vitiated  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  my  time  be  allotted  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  on  another  sub- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  ERVIN 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  news  story 
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appeared  In  the  Washington  Star 
'-rday.  entitled  "Man  In  the  Hot 

Capitol  HUl.'  by  Shirley  Elder. 

ig  the  situation  which  confronts 

dstinguished  acnlor  Senator   from 

Carolina,  SAator  a»M  Ervin,  at 

ne  be  incorporated  at  thi.s  point 

Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  article 
o^ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord 

s: 

DJ  THE  Hot  Seat  oi«  Capttol  Hul 
I  By  Shirley  Elder* 
Jamea    Ervi.i.    Jr.    :«wyer.    Jud^e. 
of   the  Constitution,  took   office  as 
or  senator  fmm   North   Carolina  on 
1954    Almost  Immediately  he  wa.s  in 
lie  of  tli-ui^s. 

weeks  before,  the  Sipreme  Court  had 

.he   South    and    riled    that   separate- 

lal    public    schools    were    not    equal 

■    for    black    kids     Ervin.    born    In    the 

larreled  with  that  ruling  and  helped 

Southern  Manifesto  m  protest 

;  days.  Sen    Jo,<5eph  MrCarthy  still 

nttne    Communists    and    terrorizing 

workers,   riding   high,   heading   for  a 

which   the   new  .senator  would  flgii-p 

ntly— as  one  of  those  who  solemnly 

•lated    the    facta    and    recommended 

iofld  has  chajiged  since  1954  but  not 
"'in  He  looks  to  the  future  In  terms 
kst  with  tinabashed  reverence  for  the 
States  Constitution  as  written  op- 
expansion  of  those  words  either  to 
or  to  the  right. 

tlcized    the   Supreme   Cot:rt    for  ex- 

the  Constltutlofi   in    1954  to  outlaw 

^  schools,  he  criticizes  the  Supreme 

:>day  for  narrowing  the  Constitution 

>  a  newsman  to  testify  before  a  grand 
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le  years  Ervin  of.  n  has  found  hlm- 

ihe    middle   of   controversv.    flghtlnir 

■lj;ht3    bills.     Hghtlng     for     individual 

•-Ining   a   reputation    a.s   a  ronstltu- 

>ert    But   the   battles   usually  came 

time. 

Ervm  again  is  In  the  middle  of  con- 

and  it  Is  all  coming  at  once    Acting 

"-T  of  the  Government  Operations 

or  one  of  two  Judiciary  subcom- 

oonstltutlonai  rights  or  separanon  of 

M-  as  chainn*a  of  a  new  special  In- 

*--  unit.  Ervin  wUl  lead  some  of  the 

•-"t  legislative  battles  of  the  new 


g    today,   he   will   conduct   hearings 

the  hottest  topic*  of  the  dav    im- 

■nt— President    Nixons    practice    of 

to    upend    money    appropriated    bv 

Ervrn  has  a  bui  to  give  Congress  a 

Impoundments. 

Feb.  20.  Ervin  will  conduct  hear- 

a    basketful    of   proposals   designed 

t  newsmen  from  court  actions  forc- 

to  reveal  confidential  information 

^eglslatlon  should   not  be   necessary 

^tourts  ••missed  the  boat  • 

ways  said  all  Judges  should  possess 

M    well   as   knowledge.-    ErMn   said 

?nt  interview    "And   i   think   if  id 

jLidge  out  In  California.  Idve  eier- 

'  ttle  wisdom  and  tried  not  to  com- 

aewsman  (New  York  -Hmes  reporter 

[■well)   to  reveal  hia  sources. '• 

1»ck  of  wisdom.  Krvin  said,  carried 

the  Supreme  Court  which  rejected 

plea   in  a  5-4  decision      Five   of 

ffed    a    golden    opportunity    to    do 

'  constructive   In  this  Held."  Ervin 

they    Just    flatly   held    the    First 

_  nt  dWnt  give  a  newagatherlng  any 

at  all  " 

»ld  that  In  his  own  opinion    each 

Mid  be  decided  on  lu  merits    There 

situations  where  a  newsman  should 


be  compelled  to  testify  but  there  are  others 
when  he  should  not  The  courts  must  balance 
the  two  interests  of  society— to  know  what 
IS  going  on  through  a  free  press  and  to  prose- 

kn'wl^d'r  '"  '■"^'  ^-^'^"'^  '""^  ^*^* 
Starting  as  soon  as  a  federal  court  trial  U 
completed.  Frvln  then  will  take  on  the  pel  It  i- 
callv  -.ouchy  issue  of  the  bugging  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  headquarters  at  Uie  Water- 
gate- and  related  tales  of  political  espionage 
rom  the  1973  presidential  campaign.  He  sa^s 
it  »ui  be  a  thorough  Investigation  and  no 
witnesses  will  be  allowed  to  duck  behind  a 
wall  of    executive  privuege  - 

•I  think  the  Watergate  Is  a  very  serious 
"!.'■"■  J^"'"  ^""^  ■  Tliere  arc  serious  charges 
made  about  the  spylng^n  presidential  candi- 
dates There  are  serious  attempu  to  dLvupt 
political  meetings.  There  are  serious  charges 
W^'^*?nt  'u*  ^'^^^  "'  '^'^'"P»'8n  funds. 

"If  people  are  not  guUty  about  some  of  the 
insinuations,   they  ought   to   be   exonerat«l 

Silt  on  fh.? '^  ''°'  ^"'^'y-  '*>*>"  °"Sht  to  in- 
sist on  their  own  exoneration." 

NO    EXECtJTTVE    PKlvrtECK 

«h^rt''tH'*"*  *"*■  '"  P*"'<^ularly  concerned 
about  the  so-railed  Canuck  incident'  in 
Which  Sen  Edmund  S  Muskie.  D-Malre 
then  rampalg.ang  for  the  Demo<-Tatic  ores- 
Wentlal  nomU.ation.  was  accused  of  pr1j,^d^< > 
against  Prenoh  CanadUns   ,  by  calling  them 

.NH^rni'  ^  '.'^"^^  "^  ^^'  Manchester 
<NH  )   Union  Leader,  The.  author  of  the  let- 

Houi'lrde""*'"^'^     ""  '"'''   ^°  *-   "   ^^'^« 

Ervtn  said   the  plea  rf  executive  privilege 

often   Claimed  as  a  ge.ieral    immunity  from 

Congress  onal  scrutiny  for  all   White  Hou^ 

"vestl^a'ur  "*  "'"^'P'^^  '"  ''"'  *''^"^'''- 
Executive  privilege  Is  another  area  of  Ervin 
ZnlVJ'rt''''  ""^  '"thuslastically  backed  a 
^?,^H   ,.     """"""^   ^*"<^"«   resolution    that 

rev  ^w  T'  "'  ""'^  "'"'  P"^'"'  f"'  Senate 
review  whenever  a  witness  claims  such  Im- 
munity to  avoid  testifying 

nri^i'll  't    •     "^«'^""*"'    '^*    "f    executive 

flJh  T-  ''•'  t^-  ""'  "  "^  ""'  ^  absolute 
r^ht    It  can  be  Inferred  from  the  constltu- 

d^nTt^"^'"  executive  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent  that    there   must   be  some  conndentlal 

explains,  just  as  ln»e.ii«ative  authority  is 
"  legl^l^e"'"^'^'  '^"  '"  ^'^^^--^  P-*" 

Mrx  or  COKNTrivr    WT.SDOM 

^-f.?'?^''^^'^'"^''  *""  '^"•'cttoti  of  asBlrn-   " 
ments  this  ve^-  without  hesitation-  "iLfy  wire 
says   If  I  aee   a  controversy   frc^m   far   off     i 

middle  of  it."  he  said 

But.  when  it  oomes  to  the  Constitution,  and 
all  these  matters  tooch  in  some  way  on  the 
Consr.tutlon- rights  and  powers-Ervin  Is 
ready  He  Is.  as  one  aide  sakl.  a  scholar  as 
much  as  a  politician  He  reads  constitutional 
law  cases  for  recreation 

At  76.  Ervin  5  hair  Is  grayer  that  when 
he  arrived  in  WasiiUigton  His  tall  frame  is 
a  bit  stooped  but  his  words  tumble  out  In 
a  mix  of  cornpone  and  wisdom  that  has 
become   familiar  over    the    years   on   Capitol 

His  trademark  Is  the  folksy  anecdote  that 

makef,   a  point        Way  back   yonder   when   I 

u..»d  to  pr»cttoe  law  .  .  ."  or     We  had  a  very 

fir.e   p.^r    :n    North   Car.  lir.a  some   years  ago 

<>r     That  reminds  me  of  a  s'dry 

Sometimes  the  stories  ^n  on  'and  on 
punctuated  by  eyebrows  that  shoot  up  and 
dowiTL  giving  Ervm  a  slightly  astonished  look 
But  he  obvlouely  enjoy,  the  jitorles  and  wants 
everyone  else  to  Often,  as  he  speaks  on  the 
Senate  fl<»r.  he  will  Rianre  up  to  the  pres-s 
gallery  to  make  certain  the  newsmen  are 
getting  the  point 
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Ervin    U  a^^ked   about   his   personal   life.   He 
mes  across  the  street  from  the  Capitol  in  the 

50   years    He    is  a   private   person     At   home 
n  Morganton.  N  C  .  he  likes  to  fish   In  W^h! 
Ington.  he  reads.  "«»" 

Mr    M.\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
tiie  Senator  from  North  Carolina   (Mr 

s?at  b,it\f -^  °V'^  V^^  "^^"  ^"  the  hot 
seat_  but  he  15  al.<:o  the  man  v.ho.  as  far 

m.nH^  f*'"*^^  '•'  ^'^"cemed.  de.ser^•cs  com- 
mendation at  thi.s  tinje. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  SATIRE 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
^    the    neu. paper    that    Mr.    WiUiam 
^afire.  a  Ni.xon  aide,  i.s  leavinj:  the  White 

coSnL't.'""^  "^  '''"  ^'""'^  "^^^^  »-  - 
May  I  ^y  that  I  am  sorry  to  see  Wil- 
liam .^afire  leave  the  confine.^;  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  use  the  word  'confines- 
advusedly.  I  applaud  him  for  broadening 
out  ni..  activities  to  include  the  writing 
of  a  column  for  the  New  York  Times 

Thi.s  .sliift  ought  to  bring  together  two 
refreshmg  pomt^  of  view,  and  I  am  sure 
that  spice  wUl  be  added  to  the  New  York 
Times  brc  au.se  of  its  acquisition  of  a  man 
of  the  cfiliber  of  William  Safire 

anH^  hf  "*  "7^  ^'^^  "'^^'"^  fo"-  Bill  Safire 
and  hi,  wife.  I  think  they  have  per- 
formed o,it.stai;dingly  well  tocether.  and 
he  especially  as  an  associate  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  ^^^ute  Hou.se. 

I    take    this    means   not   only   to   a^-- 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  have  the  New  Yor'- 
TiniK  article  printed  in  the  Record,  bu 
also  to  extend  to  Bill  and  Helene  Safire 

^IIT  ^'*  ""t^"  ^""^  ^^"^  ^  'he  years 
ahead  and  my  hopes  for  their  continued 
-success  ui  life.  ^w^iut-u 

There  bemg  no  objecUon.  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord 

as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  31,  1973 ] 

WiLu^M  S«-aE,  A  Nixo.v  Abe.  To  Jon*  the 

TiMirs  AS  Columnist- Spmch  WRm»  Wnx 

^cr'^"  '^^"'  "^"'^"^  *  "^""^  '^o«  Op-Ed 

rr^li'in?'  V,  ^''-  "  ^P^*^'*'  assistant  to 
rre.Mdent    NUon.    will    Join    The    New    York 

Times  as  a  columnist.  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz- 
S^sTerdav''*"'^*'"  °^  '^*  """""•  »°"°""ced 
Beginning  in  April.  Mr.  Safire.  a  speech 
wruer  for  Mr.  Nixon,  will  write  a  cSumn 
twice  a  week  for  The  "nmes  It  will  appear  on 
the  Op-Ed  Page  and  be  distributed  by  the 
New  York  Time,  New,  Service  to  ij  225 
American  and  137  foreign  subscribers 

I  am  delighted  that  Bill  Safire  has  decided 
to  join  The  New  York  Times."  Mr  Sulzber^ 
sa.d   •  He  will  bring  to  us  a  new  and  different 

f^.K  t^"'"'-  ^^^V*n^  by  his  recent  years 
in  the  White  House. 

•T  think  the  readers  of  The  Times  and  of  its 
nei»-s  service  win   be  more  than   well   served     ' 
bv     this     fresh     new     voice     In     American 
journalism  " 

'  R£ciirr  "  raoM  nucon 
In   Wa.shlngton.  Oerald   Warren,  a  deputy 
White  Hou-e  press  secretary,  said  the  Presi- 
dent -Is  accepting  with  deep  personal  regret 
the  resignation  of  Wuiiam  Safire  ■ 

Mr  Safire  43  years  old.  la  an  author  and 
former  public-relations  eieeuUve.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Presidents  staff  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Nixon  Administration. 
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In  the  last  campaigh,  he  specialized  In  writ- 
ing the  speeches  that  dealt  with  Mr.  Nixon's 
p>olitlcal  philosophy. 

Mr.  Safire  has  worked  on  five  campaigns 
for  Mr.  Nixon,  and  has  accompanied  him  on 
two  European  trlp>s.  He  also  brotight  Mr. 
Nixon,  then  the  Vice  President,  and  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  together  in  Moscow  In 
1959  in  their  famous  '■kitchen  debate."  Mr. 
Safire  was  a  public-relations  man  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Safire  has  long  been  associated  with 
Republican  politics.  In  1952,  he  directed  a 
rally  In  Madison  Square  Garden  for  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower.  He  beaded  a  division 
of  volunteers  for  Mr.  Nixon  In  1960.  and  he 
directed  the  advertising  for  the  Republican 
City  Committee  here  In  1961. 

He  was  deputy  campaign  manager  for  Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  Javits  In  1962  and  he  supervised 
public  relations  for  the  New  York  City  Rocke- 
feller for  Governor  campaign  In  1964. 

FYom  1955  to  1960.  Mr.  Safire  was  vice  presi- 
dein  of  Tex  McCrary.  ^ac,  a  public-relations 
concern  In  New  York.  He  left  to  become 
president  of  Safire  Public  Relations.  Inc., 
which  he  left  to  Join  the  1968  campaign. 

He  wrote  "The  New  Language  of  Politics," 
which  was  published  In  1968  and  reissued  last 
year.  He  wrote  •'The  Relations  Explosion"  in 
1962.  and  was  co-author  of  "Plunging  into 
Politics"  in  1984. 

COIKKD    "nAUOB"    phrase 

In  1970.  Mr.  Safire  was  detached  from  Mr. 
Nixon  s  staff  to  write  speeches  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew.  Among  other  things,  he  coined 
the  phrase  "nattering  nabobs  of  negatlTlsm." 

He  has  also  contributed  In  the  past  to  The 
Times  Op -Ed  page  and  to  The  Sunday  Times 
Magazine. 

Mr.  Safire  attended  Syracuse  University 
antftbegan  his  career  In  1949  as  a  reporter  for 
a  colXimn  In  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
He^as  a  correspondent  for  WNBC-MNBT  In 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  and  an  Army 
correspondent  from  1953  to  1954.  In  19S5  he 
wfcs  a  radlo-televtslon  producer  for  WNBC  In 
New  York. 

Mr.  Safire  is  married  to  the  former  Helene 
Julius. 


THE  VIOLENT  ATTACK  ON  SENATOR 
STENNIS  LAST  NIGHT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  I  share  the  feelings  of  all 
the  Members  of  this  body  when  I  say 
that  we  are  both  saddened  and  out- 
raged by  the  violent  attack  on  Senator 
Stcnnis  last  night.  I  know  that  we  are 
all  saddened  and  outraged,  but  I  doubt 
that  we  are  shocked.  Indeed,  a  great  part 
of  the  tragedy  of  this  incident  lies  in  the 
fact  that  its  occurrence  Is  not  so  far  out 
of  the  ordinary  experience  as  to  create 
shock. 

Most  probably,  this  crime  is  one  more 
in  the  large  number  of  violent  crimes 
which  are  occurring  all  over  the  Na- 
tion, particularly  in  the  large  cities.  The 
papers  are  daily  filled  with  incidents 
similar  to  this  and  It  Is  the  public  visibil- 
ity <rf  the  victim,  as  well  ba  his  closeness 
to  those  of  us  In  the  Senate,  that  makes 
this  criminal  assault  both  more  note- 
worthy and  more  disturbing  than  nu- 
merous similar  crimes  which  occur  so 
often. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  the  pos- 
sibUity  that  the  attack  upon  Senator 
Snanns  was  not  an  ordinary  criminal  as- 
sault, but  that  hia  identity  was  known 
to  his  assailants  and  may  have  been  a 
motive  in  his  attack.  Even  if  this  wa^ 
the  case,  it  is  still  difficult  to  say  this  was 


shocking.  John  F.  Kennedy,  Martin 
Luther  King,  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  George 
Wallace — as  the  list  of  public  figures  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  violent  assault 
in  this  country  lengthens,  the  shock  that 
accompanies  each  new  incident  lessens 
as  our  senses  become  tragically  dulled 
to  the  horrors  of  such  crimes. 

Whether  the  attack  upon  Senator 
Stennis  was  in  a  category  with  the  thou- 
sands of  similar  criminal  assaults  which 
occur  daily  in  the  United  States,  or 
whether  his  identity  was  known  to  his 
attackers,  the  crime  v  as  heinous,  and  I 
hope  it  will  sufficiently  arouse  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congiess  to  initiate  action 
promptly  to  strengthen  our  crin^nal  laws 
and  bring  an  end  to  the  violence  from 
which  no  one  is  immune. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  record  of 
the  Supreme  Court  several  years  back 
when  such  decisions  as  Mallory  and  Mi- 
randa and  Escobedo  shackled  our  law 
enforcement  officers  in  their  efforts  to 
apprehend  criminals  and  impeded  the 
prosecutors  in  their  efforts  to  convict 
criminals.  Tragically,  these  decisions 
came  at  the  very  time  when  our  Nation 
was  experiencing  a  dramatic  increase  in 
crime.  Fortunately,  the  Congress  and  the 
courts,  particularly  in  the  last  4  years, 
have  indicated  a  trend  against  the  per- 
missive attitudes  toward  violence.  Re- 
cent decisions  and  acts  of  Congress  have 
tempered  the  excesses  of  previous  court 
rulings;  however,  this  country  is  still  not 
free  of  the  crime  wave  which  these  ear- 
lier decisions  encouraged.  We  have  only 
to  look  to  the  recent  rape  trial  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  which  a  con- 
fession was  not  admitted  into  evidence 
and  the  guilty  asstulant  went  free. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
act  with  dispatch  and  good  judgment  to 
strengthen  further  our  criminal  laws  and 
to  encourage  the  States  to  do  likewise. 
I  have  found  from  my  experience,  both 
as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  judge,  that  the 
greatest  deterrent  to  crime  is  swift  ap- 
prehension and  sure  punishment.  We 
should  certainly  consider,  carefully  and 
seriously,  legislation  to  restore  capital 
punishment  for  certain  crimes.  In  addi- 
tion, insismuch  as  we  in  the  Congress 
are  responsible  for  the  criminal  laws  of 
our  Nation's  Capital,  where  the  assault 
on  Senator  Stennis  took  place,  we  should 
carefully  review  and  strengthen  the 
criminal  laws  for  the  District. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  introduced  a  bill 
on  January  4,  1973,  to  restrict  the  carry- 
ing of  concealed  weapons  In  the  District. 
This  bill  would  raise  the  penalty  for  car- 
riers of  concealed  weapons  to  $1,000  and 
Imprisonment  for  not  less  than  6  months. 
This  is  but  one  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Washington  Police  Chief  Jerry  V. 
Wilson  reported  that  in  his  judgment — 

The  first  step  on  the  road  to  alleviating  the 
critical  handgun  problem  In  the  Nation  gen- 
erally, and  In  the  District  of  Columbia  spe- 
cifically. Is  the  creation  of  a  public  awareness 
that  carrying  a  pistol  on  the  street  Is  a  crime 
of  the  first  magnitude,  which,  upon  convic- 
tion, will  result  in  more  than  a  slap  on  the 
wrists. 

I  am  contacting  the  chairman  of  the 
E>istrict  of  Columbia  Committee  to  urge 
prompt  consideration  of  this  and  all  leg- 
islation that  would  deal  with  the  increas- 


ing amount  of  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition.  I  think  v.c 
should  realize  that  many  Federal  judges 
particularly  those  appointed  during  the 
era  when  permissiveness  reigned,  shov. 
an  unfortunate  penchant  to  favor  the  de  - 
fendant  in  criminal  cases.  The  Congres.'; 
should  consider  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  either  the  reappointment 
or  reconfirmation  of  Federal  judge.' 
periodically,  such  as  everj-  6  years. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  let  us  no: 
allow  the  attack  upwn  Senator  Stennis 
to  become  merely  one  more  statistic  or 
one  more  headline.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend that  Congress  take  action  on  leg- 
islation to  bring  an  end  to  the  ei'a  oi 
criminial  violence,  which  is  yet  with  i;-. 
and  to  review  continually  the  criminal 
statutes  and  court  decisions  so  that  once 
again  the  scales  of  justice  will  be  in  bal- 
ance. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ab- 
solutely appalled  at  the  street  robber.v 
and  shooting  last  evening  of  my  dear 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague.  Sena- 
tor John  Stennis. 

I  spent  the  early  part  of  last  evening 
with  Senat5r~STB*iMis  at  the  National 
Guard  Association  reception  at  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Memorial.  I  think  we  lelt 
that  building  at  1  Massachusetts  Avenue 
at  about  7  o'clock.  Shortly  afterwards 
this  ver>-  unfortunate  shooting  occurred. 
He  was  his  usual  gracious,  attentive, 
vigorous  self  we  all  know  so  well,  and  I 
left  him  only  a  short  while  before  the 
tragic  incident  he  encountered  outside 
his  home.  \ 

John  Stennis  is  without^question  one 
of  our  Nation's  great  Senator-statesmen. 
The  Senate  is  enriched  by  his  leadership. 
He  is  also  a  warmly  human  person  and  a 
man  of  remarkable  physical  stamina  and 
vigor.  I  pray  that  his  strength  will  cairy 
him  through  this  ordeal. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  tlie 
Senator's  good  wife.  Coy.  I  pray  for  John 
Stknnis'  early  and  complete  recovery. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
whole  Nation  was  shocked  to  learn  of 
this  tragic,  senseless,  brutal  shooting 
yesterday  evening  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Mississippi,  Senator  John 
Stennis.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  my 
colleagues  when  I  wish  him  the  speediest 
possible  recovery  and  a  quick  return  to 
his  duties  here  in  the  Senate. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  commentary  that  a 
VS.  Senator  should  be  gunned  down 
right  in  front  of  his  own  home  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital.  The  two  young 
punks  responsible — and  that  is  the  most 
chacitable  term  I  can  think  of  for  them— 
obviously  have  no  respect  for  the  law. 
or  even  for  life  itself.  How  they  could 
gun  do^-n  a  man  whom  they  had  already 
robbed  is  simply  beyond  me,  but  let  us 
hope  that  they  will  be  quickly  found  and 
brought  to  justice. 

No  matter  how  much  progress  we  have 
made  in  fighting  crime  here  in  Wash- 
ington, the  job  is  not  complete  until  peo- 
ple can  go  home  at  night  in  relative 
safety.  Just  as  Washington  has  a  special 
responsibihty  to  the  Nation  to  see  that 
the  people's  representatives  are  ade- 
quately protected,  so  io  we  here  in  Con- 
gress have  the  resr/onsibillty  to  see  that 
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has  the  wherewithal  to  do  the 

tragic  Incident  indicates  that 

along  the  line,  something  is 

done  that  ought  to  be  done. 

t  may  well  be  that  we  need  still 

ce  and  law  enforcement  equip- 

h^re  in  the  District.  If  so.  let  us 

t  until   another   traKic   incident 

to  act.  Second,  we  should  make 

,t.  once  criminals  like  these  are 

justice  be  quickly  but  fairly  dis- 

If  that  means  we  need  to  make 

improvements  in  our  system  of 

justice,  then  let  us  go  ahead 

them.  And  third,  we  should 

— as  a  deterrent — the  possibility 

penalties  for  those  who  com- 

with  a  gun.  g 

end.  I  am  today  mtroducing  a 

(rovide  for  mandatory  sentence 

additional  10  to  25  years  imprison- 

anyone  who  uses  a  firearm  to 

any  felony  for  which  he  may  be 

m    a    court    of    the    Uiuted 

)r  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully 

commission    of   such    a    felony. 

this    additional    penalty 

be  made  subject  to  suspension. 

.  parole,  or  reduction  for  good 

nor  could  it  run  concurrently 

term  of  imprisonment  imposed 

basic  crime.  This  type  of  legis- 

badly  needed    and  if  there  is 

to  be  derived  out  of  what  hap- 

;t  night,  let  us  hope  it  will  be  to 

jublic   opmion   about   the   need 

penalties  for  those  comnut- 

ime  with  a  gun. 

we  must  not  hold  institutions 

totally  responsible  It  was  two 

who  did  this  deed  and  they 

ultimate    responsibility    for 

Only  by  throwing  the  book 

like  these — by  handing  out  f.he 

xjssible  sentences — can  we  di.>- 

others    from    trymg    the   .same 

other  poor,  innocent  victims.  I 

that  no  leniency  would  be 

these  two  gunmen,  and  that  no 

expect  leniency  to  be  shown — 

eason. 

years  now.  John  Stenvis  has 

the  Senate  with  the  greatest 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate 

Services    Committee,    he    has    a 

responsibility  and  for  many  years 

fulfilled   It  well    Yet.   now,   two 

criminals  have  deprived  the 

for  a  while  at  least — of  his  valu- 

That  is  the  Nation's  lass. 

as  being  a  personal  tragedy    I 

ijope   all   Americans   would   join 

in  extending  best  wishes  to  the 

and  his  family  at  this  lime  of 

need  him  and  hope  to  see  him 

his  desk  as  soon  as  po.ssible 

cpURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  this 

I  wish  to  extend  my  heartfelt 

to  the  members  of  the  family 

)r  Stennis  who  was  so  brutally 

last  evening,  and  to  express  my 

;  hope  that  the  Senator  recov- 

that  assault. 

year  I  entered  the  Senate  I 

pleasure,  attending  a  hear- 

■  by  Senator  Stennis  in  my 

4fter   the   hearing,   there   was   a 

and    the    Senator    recounted 

that  one  of  those  who  had 

in  the  hearings,  one  of  the 

had   said   to   him    afterward 

was  the  first  time  he  had  ever 
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heard  the  business  of  the  Nation  con- 
ducted in  the  southern  language  So 
often  since  I  have  heard  the  business  of 
the  Senate,  indeed,  some  of  the  most 
important  bills  to  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate, conducted  in  the  southern  language 
throuch  the  astute  floor  management  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi 

I  have  come  to  admire  him  greatly, 
to  take  pride  in  his  friendship,  and  I 
want  all  of  his  family  and  loved  ones  to 
know  that  my  hopes  and  my  prayers  for 
his  recovery  are  with  him  today  He  Ls 
a  man  who  reflects  .so  much  credit  on 
the  Senate  Never  does  he  take  the  floor 
but  with  the  strongest  of  convictions  and 
the  highest  of  purposes.  He  has  serv«d 
his  State  and  the  country  exceedingly 
well  and  we  can  ill  afford  to  lo.se  him. 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr  President,  the  shock- 
ing and  senseless  assault  last  night  upon 
Senator  Stennis  must  once  again  im- 
press upon  Mt,  how  life  in  our  cities  is  con- 
stantly shattered  by  the  gunfire  of  crim- 
inal assailants  Astonishingly,  these  are 
commonplace  and  even  almost  dally  oc- 
currences everywhere  m  our  countr>- 
highlighted  here  by  the  distinction  of 
the  victim  in  this  case  and  the  esteem 
and  affection  m  which  he  Ls  held. 

Our  prayers  are  with  Senator  Stennis 
and  his  family  for  his  quick  and  full 
recovery  a.s  they  suffer  through  whal  all 
too  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  havesllf^- 
fered,  also,  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
rate  of  violent  crime  throughout  our  so- 
ciety 

Shocking  as  it  may  seem  m  the  wake  of 
these  daily  tragedies,  it  is  hardly  more 
difficult  for  anyone — be  he  madman, 
murderer,  or  petty  thief— to  obtain  some 
sort  of  gun  today  than  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  or.  for  that  matter,  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Lincoln.  In  recent 
years  Congress  has  passed  some  impor- 
tant gim  control  legislation,  but  we  have 
yet  really  to  come  to  grips  with  this  crit- 
ical and  complex  problem 

Each  year  more  than  20.000  citizens 
are  killed  and  200.000  are  maimed  or  in- 
jured by  gun.s  Between  1964  and  1972. 
armed  robberies  mcreased  230  percent. 
with  about  63  percent  of  these  robberie.s 
committed  with  guns.  65  percent  of  all 
murders  m  this  penod  were  committed 
with  guns  Too  often,  the  handgun  Ls  the 
irustrument  of  death — easily  obtained  and 
concealed,  it  was  responsible  for  the  mur- 
der of  94  policemen  in  1971 

Accordincly  I  am  again  this  year,  as  I 
have  in  the  past,  supporting  legislation 
that  would  provide  for  the  licensing  of 
all  handgun  owners  and  for  the  registra- 
tion of  all  handguns. 

Are  any  of  us  ever  safe  from  the  gun 
obtained  by  means  we  ought  to  make  un- 
lawful 

The  answer,  tragically,  must  t>e  no  It 
is  time  to  stop  the  bloodshed  caused  by 
the  criminal  ase  of  this  weapon.  It  is 
time  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  we  are  able. 
th,.-  fear  that  handguns  spread. 

I  hope  that  this  most  recent  occurrence 
will  chance  the  views  in  both  the  Senate 
and  Hoase  on  gun-controlj  legislation 
The  lack  of  such  legislation  is' responsible 
for  a  heavy  quotient  of  these  terrible 
occurrences 

Mr  EAGLETON  Mr  President  I  am 
horrified,  as  everyone  must  be.  at  the 

I  ^ 


brutal    shoolmg    of    Senator    Stennis 
yesterday  evening. 

At  the  age  of  71.  Senator  Stennis  Is  a 
stronger  man  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit 
than  many  men  of  fewer  vears  I  pray 
that  that  strength  will  see  him  through 
the  next  critical  hours  and  davs. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communF- 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr 
HiDDLE.sTON)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  me.ssage  from  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes.  which,  with  the  ac- 
companying report,  was  referred  to  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee: 
To  thr  Conoress  of  the  United  States 

As  predicted.  1972  was  a  very  good  year 
for  the  American  economy. 

From  the  end  of  1971  to  the  end  of 
1972.  toUil  output  rase  by  about  7'2  per- 
cent This  is  one  of  the  largest  1-vear 
increases  in  the  past  25  years.  This 
growth  took  place  in  a  largely  peacetime 
economy;  it  was  not  achieved  by  a  war- 
fed,  inflationary  boom.  In  fact,  real  de- 
fen.se  si>ending  declined  5  percent  during 
the  year  More  important  is  the  fact  that 
the  biK  increase  of  production  in  the  vear 
just  ended  was  accompanied  by  a  re- 
duced rate  of  inflation.  Consumer  prices 
increased  a  little  more  than  3  percent 
from  1971  to  1972— a  far  cry  from  the 
rmiaway  inflation  rate  of  6  percent  that 
confronted  as  in  1969. 

A  year  ago.  looking  ahead  to  1972.  I 
said  that  the  great  problem  was  to  get 
the  unemployment  rate  dowTi  from  the 
6-peirent  level  where  it  was  in  1971.  Dur- 
ing 1972  the  rate  was  reduced  to  a  little 
over  5  percent.  We  .should  get  this  down 
further  and  expect  to  do  so.  but  what 
was  accomplished  was  gratifying.  It  is 
esiie<-ially  significant  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  [jeople  at  work  rose  bv  2  3  million 
from  1971  to  1972.  the  largest  1-year  in- 
crease in  25  years. 

Everything  was  not  ideal  in  1972— In 
the  economy  any  more  than  in  other 
aspects  of  our  national  life.  Rising  food 
prices  were  a  major  concern.  The  US. 
balance  of  trade  with  other  countries  did 
not  improvf  as  we  had  hoped.  But  all-in- 
all  It  wii.s  a  very  good  year. 

The  economic  performance  of  1972 
owed  much  to  sound  and  forceful  Gov- 
ernment iwlicy  The  history  of  this  policy 
goes  back  before  1972.  and  back  before 
the  dramatic  moves  taken  on  August  15, 
1971  It  goes  back  to  the  decision  mad(* 
in  1969  to  bring  to  an  end  the  dangerous 
inflatii  n  that  had  started  in  the  mid- 
sixties  Tlie  decision  was  carried  out  by 
slowinK  down  the  ri.se  of  Federal  spend- 
ing and  continuing  the  temporary  tax 
increase  that  had  been  enacted  In  1968 
and  by  tightening  monetary  conditions. 
As  a  result,  much  of  the  cause  of  the 
inflation  was  removed  and  the  rise  In  the 
cast  of  living  was  moderated.  Without 
these  steps,  the  subsequent  success  of 
price  and  wage  controls  would  have  been 
impossible. 
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Curbing  Inflation  and  cutting  back:  on 
defense  producticD  necessarliy  Involved  a 
downturn  In  the  economy  and  a  rise  of 
unemployment.  To  keep  this  from  going 
too  far,  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  shift- 
ed In  an  expansive  direction  in  1970.  And 
to  speed  up  both  the  decline  of  inflation 
and  the  recovery  of  the  economy,  I  an- 
nounced the  New  Economic  Policy  on 
August  15.  1971.  Temporary  controls  were 
imposed  on  prices,  rents,  and  wages. 
Taxes  were  reduced.  A  little  later  we 
moved  to  stimulate  the  economy  further 
by  boosting  Government  expenditures 
in  tlie  first  half  of  1972,  mainly  by  bring- 
ing forward  expenditures  that  would 
have  been  made  later. 

The  policies  that  began  in  1969  con- 
tributed to  the  economic  progress  so  visi- 
ble in  1972.  But  Government  poUcies 
alone  did  not  do  the  job.  Credit  goes 
largely  to  a  strong  private  economy  and 
to  the  private  citizens  who  cooperated 
hi  raising  productivity,  maintaining  in- 
dustrial peace,  and  conforming  to  the 
standards  of  the  control  system.  The 
Government  helped  to  create  conditions 
in  which  private  people  could  adapt  to  a 
growing  economy  that  was  far  less  de- 
fense-oriented and  much  less  inflation- 
ary. But  it  was  the  individual  American 
who  made  the  adaptations. 

The  immediate  economic  goals  for  the 
domestic  economy  in  1973  are  clear.  Out- 
put and  incomes  should  expand.  Both  the 
imemployment  rate  and  the  rate  of  Infla- 
tion should  be  reduced  further,  and 
realistic  confidence  must  be  created  that 
neither  need  rise  again. 

The  prospects  for  achieving  these  goals 
in  1973  are  bright — if  we  behave  with 
reasonable  prudence  and  foresight.  By  all 
signs  a  vigorous  economic  expansion  Is 
underway  and  will  continue  diu-ing  the 
year.  This  will  raise  output  and  employ- 
ment and  reduce  imemployment.  The 
problem,  as  far  as  can  now  be  foreseen, 
will  be  to  prevent  this  expansion  from 
becoming  an  Inflationary  boom. 

That  is  why  I  put  restraining  Federal 
expenditures  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  eco- 
nomic policies  for  1973.  Nothing  is  easier 
or  more  pleasant,  at  least  for  a  bureauc- 
racy, than  to  spend  money.  But  beyond 
some  point,  which  our  budget  plans  al- 
ready reach,  everything  that  the  Govern- 
ment gives  out  with  one  hand  it  must 
take  back  with  the  other,  in  higher  taxes 
or  more  inflation  or  both.  Spending  pro- 
pasals  must  be  looked  at  in  this  way,  by 
asking  whether  they  are  worth  either  of 
these  costs.  Much  Government  spend- 
ing falls  this  test. 

I  am  proposing  a  budget  with  expendi- 
tures of  $250  billion  in  the  current  fiscal 
year— an  Increase  of  $18  billion  from  last 
year.  I  am  proposing  a  $19  billion  in- 
crease for  next  year,  to  $269  billion.  Al- 
though those  are  large  totals  and  large 
increases,  they  reflect  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  discipline.  I  urgently  seek  the 
cooperation  of  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gress in  staying  within  my  budget 
proposals. 

Only  by  holding  the  line  on  Federal 
spending  wifl  ire  be  able  to  reduce  the 
inflation  rate  further  in  1973.  Produc- 
tivity should  ^till  be  rising  strongly.  In- 
flationary expectations  have  been  sub- 
dued. Workers  have  been  experiencing 
large  gains  in  their  real  Incomes  and  so 
the  pressure  to  catch  up  wUl  be  less  than 


It  was  earlier.  Anti-inflationary  forces 
are  at  work,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  our  healthy  expansion  from  becom- 
ing an  overheated  boom. 

The  system  of  wage  and  price  controls 
in  effect  during  1972  helped  bring  about 
a  combination  of  less  inflation  and  more 
production.  But  it  is  not  the  best  sys;; 
tem  for  1973.  After  intensive  cwisulta- 
tion  with  all  parts  of  the  American 
society  we  have  concluded  that  controls 
should  be  substantially  modified.  There 
are  several  problem  areas — food,  con- 
struction, and  medical  care  costs — where 
special  efforts  at  restraint  are  needed,  in 
some  cases  more  intense  than  last  year. 

In  the  economy  at  large  there  is  need 
to  establish  more  firmly  a  pattern  of  be- 
havior consistent  with  reasonable  price 
stability.  At  the  same  time  our  own  ex- 
perience and  the  experience  of  other 
coimtries  demonstrate  that  as  controls 
continue,  unless  they  are  suitably  modi- 
fied, red  tape  multiplies,  inequities  in- 
crease. Interferences  with  production  and 
productivity  become  more  severe,  and  the 
possibility  is  enhanced  that  prices  will 
explode  when  controls  are  lifted.  There- 
fore, we  are  modifying  the  control  sys- 
tem in  several  ways. 

We  are  setting  forth  standards  of  rea- 
sonable price  and  wage  behavior  to  which 
we  ask  business  and  labor  to  conform. 
Private  economic  units  will  be  able  to 
determine  by  themselves  whether  price 
or  wage  increases  are  within  the  stand- 
ards or  not.  They  will  not  require  ad- 
vance approval  from  the  Government. 
However,  the  Government  will  maintain 
the  legal  authority,  the  practical  capac- 
ity, and  the  will  to  intervene  where  nec- 
essary to  stop  action  that  is  unreason- 
ably inconsistent  with  the  standards.  I 
am  asking  Congress  to  extend  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  for  1  year,  to 
April  30,  1974.  to  continue  the  authority. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
tliat  the  authority  will  be  used  where 
needed. 

An  essential  part  of  our  anti-Inflation 
program  must  be  an  Increase  of  food  sup- 
plies to  restrain  increases  of  food  prices 
to  bring  about  reductions  where  possible. 
The  combination  of  natural  occurrences 
holding  down  food  production  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad  with  rising 
consumers'  incomes  at  home  caused  a 
sharp  increase  in  food  prices  last  year. 
These  same  forces  will  be  at  work  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year.  But  we  have  taken 
steps  to  increase  food  supplies.  Quotas 
which  previously  limited  the  import  of 
meat  have  been  suspended.  Restrictions 
on  the  acreage  planted  to  major  field 
crops  have  been  relaxed.  An  increased 
amount  of  dried  milk  is  being  allowed 
into  the  coimtry.  Subsidies  on  agricul- 
tural exports  have  been  eliminated.  Graz- 
ing of  cattle  is  being  permitted  on  acreage 
diverted  from  crop  production.  We  have 
established  new  machinery  in  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  that  high  priority 
is  given  to  holding  down  food  prices. 

Restraint  in  budget  policy,  the  new- 
system  of  cooperative  price  and  wage 
controls  and  special  efforts  to  increase 
food  supplies,  coupled  with  the  produc- 
tivity and  vigor  of  the  private  economy, 
should  make  1973  another  year  in  which 
inflation  and  unemployment  decline  and 
output  rises.  But  what  is  at  stake  In  the 
policies  of  1973  is  more  than  economic 


performance  in  1973.  What  Is  at  stake  Is 
whether  we  can  make  1973  the  prelude  to 
a  sustained  period  of  growth  and  stability 
in  a  free  economy.  Since  1968  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  economy  have  been 
largely  absorbed  in  the  negative  task  of 
correcting  the  destabilizing  consequences 
of  the  financing  of  the  Vietnam  war.  That 
period  is  almost  over.  Now  we  can  stop 
putting  out  fires  and  turn  to  building  a 
better  economic  order. 

We  must  develop  more  reliable  and 
responsible  attitudes  and  methods  for 
dealing  with  the  Federal  budget,  so  that 
it  is  not  perpetually  on  the  margin  of  an 
inflationary  explosion.  We  must  prepare 
for  the  end  of  wage  and  price  controls, 
and  be  willing  to  show  the  same  courage 
in  taking  them  off  as  was  shown  in  im- 
posing them.  We  must  weed  out  the  re- 
strictive effects  of  the  large  number  of 
other  economic  controls  exercised  by  thf» 
Federal  Government,  most  of  them  hav- 
ing their  origins  decades  ago.  and  many 
of  them  interfering  with  productivity  and 
production.  And  we  must  strengthen  the 
forces  of  competition  in  a  vigorous  free- 
enterprise  economy. 

Nowhere  is  the  need  to  make  1973  a 
year  of  economic  reform  more  apparent 
than  in  our  international  relations.  Our 
actions  of  August  15.  1971.  put  the  world 
on  the  path  of  negotiation  for  improve- 
ment of  the  international  economy.  Last 
year  we  made  proposals  for  the  reform  of 
the  international  financial  system,  and 
these  proposals  are  now  the  subject  of 
discussion  by  high-level  oflBclals  of  the 
member  countries  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  This  year  we  expect  to 
enter  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  trade. 

We  want  the  American  people  to  be 
able  to  buy  those  foreign  goods  and  sen- 
ices  that  are  better,  cheaper,  or  more  In- 
teresting than  our  own.  That  raises  th*? 
American  standard  of  living.  We  wai-.t 
our  people  to  be  able  to  invest  abroad 
when  that  is  the  most  profitable  thing  to 
do.  But  we  also  want  the  American  peo- 
ple to  be  able  to  pay  for  these  purchases 
and  investments  in  the  way  that  is  best 
for  us.  That  means,  first,  that  we  must 
be  able  to  pay  by  selling  abroad  th» 
things  that  we  pnoduce  best,  and  sellinir 
them  on  the  best  terms  that  we  can  free- 
ly obtain.  Second,  it  means  that  we  must 
be  able  to  pay  in  a  way  that  is  sustainable 
so  that  we  are  not  confronted  with  the 
need  for  sudden  and  possibly  painful  ad- 
justments. 

Existing  arrangements  are  not  favor- 
able to  us  in  either  respect.  We  have 
been  buying  from  abroad  in  rapidly  in- 
creasing amounts,  and  that  has  helped 
the  American  people.  But  our  exports, 
with  which  we  seek  to  pay  for  these  im- 
ports, have  been  subject  to  high  barrier?, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  our  agricul- 
tural products.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  sell  enough  to  pay  for  our  overseas 
expenditures,  and  so  we  have  had  to  pay 
by  incurring  more  and  more  short-term 
debts  abroad.  This  is  not  a  situation  that 
can  go  on  indefinitely;  its  sudden  end- 
ing could  be  disruptive.  Therefore  we 
want  to  bring  about  those  reforms  that 
will  permit  us  to  earn  our  way. 

Our  proposals  have  been,  and  will  be. 
put  forth  in  the  U.S.  national  interest. 
But  this  is  not  contrary  to  the  interest 
of  other  countries.  International  compe- 
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s  ability    But  1973  will  be  a  areat 

ly  if  we  manage  our  fiscal  affairs 

pruden  ly    and    do    not    exceed    the    m- 

in   Federal  expenditures  that   I 

pioposed.  This  is  the  practical  les- 

he  experience  from  1965  to  1968. 

Icose  fiscal  policy  turned  a  hcalthv 

expansian  into  a  feverish  boom  followed 

recession.  I  am  determined  to  live  by 
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■>  to  join  me  in  doing  so 

Richard  Nixon. 
JanuIry  31.  1973 
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.shifting  from  the  military  and 

arenas  to  the  economic   ThLs  is 

advantage,  becau.'^e  in  economic 

ion  every  participant  can  win — 

be  no  losers  The  effort  of  each 


Jan  Mary  Ji,  jn; 


to 


produce  and  sell  what  it  can 

efTiciently    will    benefit   others. 

the  fundamental  belief  underly- 

proposals   for   reform    and    the 

ntal  reason  for  thinking  that  a 

agreement  will  be  reached 


ORDER  OF  BUSINF.SS 

The  [presiding  OFFICER  Under 
the  pre  vious  order,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed    5  minutes 

Mr.  FOBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  yield  Ive  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
junior  ^nator  from  Alabama  i  Mr    Al 


THE  |IOLDUP  AND  SHOOTING  OF 
SENATOR  STENNIS 


ALLEN   Mr   President,  the  sense- 
she  otin^  of  Senator  John  Stennis 
Mississippi  has  shocked  the  Nation.  It 
distre^ing  that  such  a  tragedy  should 
great  American,   whose  dis- 
tingiilshjed  services   in   the   US    Senate 
inuch  needed  by  our  country  in 

tical  times. 
P-esident.  perhaps  there  is  no  in- 
dispens£  ble   man.   Perhaps   there   is   no 
irreplaceable   man.    But    Senator   John 
comes  just  as  near  to  being  an 
indispertable  man  in  the  US.  Senate  and 
Irreplaceable  man  in  the  US.  Senate 
I  ossible  for  a  Senator  to  be 
Pj-esident,  the  Senate  needs  Sen- 
[s.  His  great  SUte  of  NLssts- 
ne^ds  him.  The  country  needs  him. 
world  needs  him.  Certainly  the 
ration     needs     him     to     steer 
Congress  bills  that  are  neces- 
)rovide  for  an  adequate  defense 
:ountry. 
Stennis  sets  an  example  for  all 
dedicated   public   service    We 
moral  force  In  the  Senate  and 
country.    We    need    his    nw»ral 
p. 
^tributes  of  Senator  Stennis  ire 
would  set  in  the  forefront  cf 
attri  )utes  the  word  "character."  the 
pptrlotism."  the   word   "abilitj 
cord  "dedication." 


5: 


Mr  President,  many  voices  and  hearts 
have  been  lifted  in  prayer  to  God 
spontaneously,  to  pray  for  Gods  healing 
hand,  that  He  might  bring  Senator 
Stennis  back  to  health  and  to  a  return 
to  his  duties  here  m  the  US  Senate. 

Senator  Stennis  is  my  dear  friend  and 
a  true  friend  of  the  State  of  Alabama 
frequently  referring  to  himself  as 
Alabama  s  third  Senator  '  My  fellow 
Alabamians  join  me  in  prayer  to  God 
for  his  early  and  complete  recovery 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
We.st  Virginia  for  yielding 


■[/ 


THE  CONTINUING  WAR  ON  THE 
STREETS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
the  unspeakable  crime  in  which  our 
honored  colleague.  Senator  John  Stennis, 
of  Mis.sissippi.  has  been  gravely  wounded 
should  .shock  the  conscience  of  every 
Member  of  this  body  and  of  all  American 
citi/ens  In  spite  of  all  the  reassuring 
statements  concerning  the  publicized  re- 
duction of  crime  in  the  Nations 
Capital,  it  becomes  appallingly  apparent 
once  again  that  no  one  is  safe  on  the 
streets  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

My  sympathy,  and  the  sympathy  of 
every  Member  of  the  Senate,  goes  out  to 
Senator  Stennis  and  to  the  members  of 
his  family  We  offer  our  prayers  for  his 
swift  and  complete  recovery  No  more 
respected,  no  more  capable,  no  more 
decent  man  has  served  in  thLs  Chamber 
than  he 

The  prominence  of  the  victim.  Mr 
President  and  the  wide  amount  of  public 
attention  being  given  to  his  robberj-  and 
woundmg  .serve  to  underline  an  ironic 
fact  Senator  Stennis  is  but  one  of 
hundreds  who  have  been  so  accosted  on 
the  streeUs  of  the  Capital  Citv  of  the  lead- 
ing Nation  of  the  world.  The  poor  and 
obscure  victims  of  violence  seldom  have 
their  tragedies  brought  to  public  notice 
It  IS  a  shameful  and  heavv  burden  that 
we  bear  for  the  conditions  which  have 
been  permitted  to  develop  in  this  once 
safe  and  civilued  community. 

The  terror  which  stalks  this  citv  Mr 
President,  is  but  the  end  product  of  the 
failure  of  our  system  of  justice.  Private 
citizens  of  all  races  who  live  here,  visitors 
who  come  to  Washington,  and  officials 
of  this  and  other  governments  who  go 
about  their  duties  here  will  continue  to 
be  attacked  and  to  have  their  lives  en- 
dangered so  long  as  hoodlums  are  per- 
mitted to  maraud  at  will  and  to  go  un- 
punished for  their  misdeeds. 

This  ghastly  and  senseless  and  unpro- 
voked attack  upon  Senator  Stennis 
should  shatter  any  premature  illusions 
that  anyone  may  have  had  that  our 
much  discu.ssed  war  on  crime  is  yet  be- 
ing won.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
IS  not  a  vindictive  man,  but  the  tragedy 
which  has  befallen  him  should  serve  to 
stir  in  all  who  have  a  responsibility  for 
law  and  order  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  new  resolve  to  make  this  city  once 
again  a  safe  place  for  all  who  five,  or 
work,  or  visit  here 

To  that  end,  I  express  the  fervent 
hope,  in  closing  these  brief  remarks. 
that  the  Metropolitan  Police  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  will 
swiftly  apprehend  those  responsible  for 


this  sickening  thing  and  that  the  courts 
win  deal  adequately  with  them. 

Mr  President,  we  have  been  very  con- 
cerned, and  rightly  so.  about  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  from  which  we  have  now  been 
able  to  extricate  ourselves,  or  will  within 
the  next  few  days.  But  yet  it  remains  a 
fact  that  the  war  on  the  streets  of  Amer- 
ica continues  unabated.  As  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  things  such  as  that 
which  happened  last  night  to  one  of  our 
most  di.stiiiKuished  citizens  and  distin- 
guished Senators  go  on  in  this  city  every 
night.  Innocent  victims— men.  women 
old  people  and  young  people— are  ac- 
costed, rubbed,  raped,  beaten,  and  mur- 
dered in  their  homes  and  on  the  streets 
of  the  Nalions  Capital 

I  am  in  favor  of  doing  everything  we 
po.sslbly  can  to  remove  the  causes  of 
crime,  if  we  can  determine  what  they 
are.  and  to  reduce  the  opportunities  and 
risks  of  the  commission  of  crime.  I  am  in 
favor  of  beefing  up  police  forces  I  am  m 
favor  of  additional  street  lighting.  I  am 
in  favor  of  recompensing,  as  much  as  we 
can.  the  victims  of  crime.  But  I  think 
that  until  we  get  down  to  the  inevitable 
fact  that  the  criminal  must  himself  be 
made  to  realize  that  he  is  going  to  be 
punished  severely  and  promptly  for  the 
commission  of  crimes,  we  are  never  going 
to  do  a  great  deal  about  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  personally  feel  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  law,  which  would 
provide  that  any  individual  who  com- 
mits a  felony  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  on  any  Federal  installation,  and 
who  uses  a  gun  while  he  is  acting  in  the 
commission  of  such  felony,  be  given  a 
mandatory  20  or  25  years  in  prLson  with- 
out probation  or  parole  and.  further  that 
if.  in  the  commission  of  such  felony,  a 
death  n^ults,  there  be  a  mandatory  death 
sentence  applied. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  gone  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating  the  death  pen- 
alty but  It  has  not  completely  closed  the 
door  One  of  the  things — probably  the 
thing— that  appeared  to  create  the  great- 
est problem  for  the  Supreme  Court  in  its 
decision  was  that  the  death  penalty  Is  not 
applied  uniformly  and  evenhandedly 
acras.s  the  board.  But.  if  made  mandatory 
in  the  commission  of  certain  crimes,  the 
Supreme  Court  would  possibly  not  find 
the  death  penalty  to  be  unconstitutional. 
Thus.  Mr  President.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  mandatory  death  penalty 
here  It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  would 
be  the  one  sure  way  to  provide  a  deter- 
rent to  those  who  are  prone  to  roam  the 
streets  of  the  Federal  City  committing 
rapes,  armed  robberies,  murders,  and 
other  acts  of  violence  against  helpless 
victims.  I  see  no  other  way  to  greatly 
reduce  these  heinous  crimes. 

I  am  not  speaking  out  of  the  emotions 
of  the  instant  I  have  advocated  the  death 
penalty  all  along.  But  I  think  that  tie 
crime  that  occurred  last  night  empl»- 
sizes  the  need  for  strong  action  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Federal  Legislature  in  dealing 
with  such  crimes 


THE  ROLE  OF  COAL 

Mr  HOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Thursday.  January  18.  edition 
of  the  Mullens.  W.  Va..  Advocate  car- 
ried an  interesting  and  informative  edi- 
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torial  entitled  "Coal  Rediscovered  As 
Energy  Source." 

In  the  editorial,  writer  David  Cline 
talks  of  the  possibility  of  coal  playing  a 
major  role  in  solving  the  energy  crisis 
now  facing  the  United  States.  And  he 
says  that: 

The  only  real  answer  to  this  dilemma  is  in 
the  technology  In  which  Americans  pride 
themselves.  A  crash  program  met  with  the 
fervor  shown  in  our  outstanding  space  pro- 
gram might  possibly  develop  the  cleaning 
units  for  coal  and  solve  the  energy  crisis. 

I  am  in  total  agreement  with  Mr.  Cline, 
and  have  consistently  urged  over  the  past 
several  years  that  such  a  crash  program 
be  initiated.  Relying  on  imported  energy 
fuels  to  solve  our  domestic  crisis  is  sim- 
ply not  feasible,  from  either  an  economic 
or  security  standpoint.  And  every  step 
we  take  toward  developing  nuclear  ener- 
gy seems  to  take  us  one  step  further 
away  from  completing  that  development. 

We  know  we  have  enough  coal  to  meet 
our  energy  needs.  And  we  know  the  prob- 
lem that  exists  in  coal — namely,  coal 
with  sulfur  does  not  burn  cleanly 
enough  to  meet  our  antipollution  stand- 
ards. The  logical  and  practical  step,  then, 
would  be  to  develop  clean-burning  coal. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Cline  that  this  should 
be  given  the  highest  priority,  and  I  plan 
to  continue  my  efforts  to  see  that  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  Mr.  Cline's 
editorial  is  worth  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
^        was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Co.^L  Rediscovered  As  Energy  Source 
(By  David  Cline) 

The  subject  of  coal  has  been  big  news  over 
the  past  week  and,  for  a  change,  it  has  been 
mostly  good  news.  It  began  to  look  as  if  every 
prophet  of  doom  was  prepared  to  sound  the 
death  knell  for  coal  and  we  all  know  that 
when  the  bell  tolls  for  coal,  it  also  tolls  for 
West  Virginia. 

But  the  gloom  seemed  to  lift  this  week  for 
several  reasons  not  the  least  of  which  was 
the  Indication  that  President  Nixon  has  big 
plans  for  coal  in  solving  the  energy  crisis. 
It  seems  the  more  critical  the  picture  be- 
comes for  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  the 
more  government  and  industry  Ijeghis  to  look 
favorably  at  our  plentiful  supply  of  coal.  The 
many  problems  encountered  In  adopting  nu- 
clear energy  to  widespread  use  have  pushed 
that  possibility  farther  into  the  future. 

This  enthusiasm  for  coal,  however,  does 
not  mean  that  our  black  gold  will  suddenly 
leap  Into  the  lead  of  the  energy  sweepstakes. 
There  are  still  several  serious  roadblocks  to 
be  contended  with  if  coal  is  supposed  to  reach 
its  full  potential. 

It  Is  easy  to  picture  one's  self  as  an  ecol- 
ogist  when  it  Involves  someone  else's  liveli- 
hood. The  fact  is  that  coal,  at  least  coal  with 
sulphur,  burns  dirty  and  is  truly  a  pollutant. 
Much  of  the  coal  that  the  nation  so  desper- 
ately needs,  and  we  so  desperately  need  to 
sell,  has  been  all  but  outlawed  in  several  parts 
of  the  country.  Anti-pollution  laws  forbid  the 
u.';?  of  certain  types  of  coal  without  certain 
cleaning  elements  in  its  use  and  thus-far 
these  elements  have  not  been  perfected. 
While  the  federal  law  allows  the  use  of  such 
coal  until  1977.  state  and  local  governments 
have  already  put  many  of  the  restrictions 
into  effect. 

There  is.  of  course,  the  possibility  that  the 
restrictions  may  be  temporarily  rescinded  to 
allow  coal  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
nation's  energy  problems.  This  is  an  answer 


and  it  would  help  the  economy  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, but  we  cannot  honestly  say  that  this 
is  the  answer  we  want. 

In  our  small  way  we  have  fought  long  and 
hard  for  protection  of  the  environment  and 
we  cannot  forego  firm  ideals  for  the  sake  of 
expediency. 

Our  hope  seems  to  lie  in  one  direction.  The 
only  real  answer  to  this  dilemma  is  in  the 
technology  in  which  Americans  pride  them- 
selves. A  crash  program  met  with  the  fervor 
shown  in  our  outstanding  space  program 
might  possibly  develop  the  cleaning  units  for 
coal  and  solve  our  two  big  problems  at  once. 
The  cleaners  would  protect  the  air  and  allow 
the  use  of  coal.  The  widespread  use  of  coal 
would  again  insure  the  prosperity  of  West 
Virginia. 

Another  aspect  of  the  use  of  coal  is  moving 
from  the  experimental  stage  to  the  brink  of 
public  use.  It  is  called  Coal  Gasification.  Just 
as  its  name  Implies,  it  is  a  process  for  con- 
verting coal  into  a  gas.  This  gas,  we  are  told, 
would  be  as  convenient  and  non-polluting  as 
the  natural  gas  we  now  use. 

Two  major  projects  for  the  construction  of 
coal  gasification  plants  have  been  approved 
by  the  federal  government,  one  In  Indiana 
and  another  in  Alabama.  We  are,  of  course, 
pleased  that  the  plants  are  underway,  but 
we  must  confess  that  we  do  not  really  under- 
stand why  they  are  being  constructed  so  far 
from  the  major  coal  fields.  The  coal  is  already 
here  and,  because  this  area  has  a  large  nat- 
ural gas  industry,  there  is  an  extensive  net- 
work of  pipelines  heading  in  all  directions 
from  the  state.  We  must  admit  that  we  do 
not  complain  too  much  on  this  point  since 
the  transportation  of  coal  insures  the  heavy 
use  of  the  railroad  which  employs  many  peo- 
ple In  West  Virginia. 

Should  the  coal  gasification  program  really 
blossom,  it  would  be  a  t)oon  to  the  industries 
of  coal,  gas  and  railway.  This  would  not  only 
be  a  key  to  the  solution  of  the  energy  crisis, 
but  would  create  and  maintain  a  great  deal 
of  employment. 

We  are,  by  no  means,  out  of  the  woods  yet. 
but  the  renewed  interest  in  coal  does  brighten 
a  picture  that  was  becoming  increasingly 
dark.  If  at  the  same  time  a  way  can  be  found 
to  control  the  poUution  problems,  we  West 
Virginians  may  Ije  able  to  have  our  cake  and 
eat  it  too. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS BROCK.   HELMS,   HANSEN 
SCOTT    OF    VIRGINIA,    AND    Mc- 
CLURE  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  tomor- 
row, following  the  recognition  of  Sena- 
tors for  whom  orders  have  already  been 
entered,  the  following  Senators  be  rec- 
ognized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes and  in  the  order  stated : 

Senators  Brock,  Helms,  Hansen,  Scott 
of  Virginia,  and  McClure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr  Hud- 
dleston).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSHi^SS^ 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER^  Under 
the    previous    order,    the    distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong>  is  now 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Fong  made  at 
this  point  when  he  introduced  S  640 
amendment  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  are 
printed  in  the  Record  imder  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 

(The  remarks  Senator  Church  made 
at  this  point  when  he  submitted  Sen- 


ate Resolution  51,  dealing  with  funds  for 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aging,  are  printed 
in  the  Record  under  Submission  of  a  Re.'-- 
olution.i 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  2  p.m.,  with  statements 
limited  therein  to  3  min^s. 


ORDER    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATOR  BROOKE  TOMORROW 
Mr,  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  Thur.'-- 
day  following  the  pre-vlous  orders  that 
have  been  entered  Senator  Brooke  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Huddleston 
made  at  this  point  when  he  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  45.  dealing  with 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  honor 
U.S.  forces  who  served  in  the  Vietnam 
War.  are  printed  in  the  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.  > 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  i^ 
joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res,  26 >  to  amend 
section  1319  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968  to  increase  the 
limitation  on  the  face  amoimt  of  flood 
insurance  coverage  authorized  to  be  out- 
standing. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  accordance  with  paragi-aph  1.  rule  V. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
have  been  asked  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke)  to  request  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Senate  during  the  remainder 
of  this  week  because  of  the  death  of  his 
mother. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AVIATION  SAFETY  AND  THE  FAA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  t 
the  State  of  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke>  is  un- 
able, as  I  have  earlier  stated,  to  attend 
today's  session  because  of  the  death  of 
his  molher. 

At  his  request.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  which  he  had  pre- 
pared to  be  read  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen* 
ate  today  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  thi.-< 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AvL-iTioN  Safety  and  the  FAA 
(By  Senator  Hartke) 

Aviation  is  a  major  national  asset  Far 
more  than  a  pleasure  conveyance,  airplanes 
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that   demand 
te  m  these 

^^  ;ir;i.U 
s: 


as  Congress   provided  for  a  naticnal 

system,  so  mu.st   we   ptovide  for    a 

1  aviation  system    There  is  a  Federal 

this  endeavor,  but  it  ciuiriut  be  j)er- 

hy  ail  a+.'eicy  which   Is  mired   In  Its 

serwork  and  a  prisoner  <>f  'he  t liferents 

It   is   desicred   to  reeuixte    in  the   U 

nee  It  «,ns  created,  the  FAA  has  been 

to  act   with   the  requisite  speed  and 

It    which    are    required    if    we   are    to 

carnas-e  In  our  Nations  airways. 

^  the  coming  weelcs.  I  intend  to  rc- 

mv  coHearues  in   the  Senate  and  to 

IS  on  some  of  the  major  prf.b;ems 

aviation  in  America  and  en  seme  tf 

problems  facin?  av:ation  in  Amer- 

on  the  failures  of  the  Federai  Aviatioi 

tration.    These    reports    vni;    uiciuUe 

ts  on  the  fcUowlng  areas 

Ion  of  the  PAA 

18  for  lt,s  establishment: 

10   respon.sibihty    placed    upon    the 


6.  Safety 

a  What  has  the  FAA  done  to  Implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board? 

b.  What  timetable  doe^  FAA  have  on  eom- 
pletlnpr  tests.  In  cooperaMon  with  NASA  on 
possible  problems  associated  with  barometric 
altimetry  systems? 

c  What  levef  of  prtorlty  does  this  research 
have' 

d  Is  there  any  research  underway  on  alter- 
nate s'stems'' 

7     AlrDorts 

a  W^«t  Is  bein^  done  to  Improve  Instni- 
meut  landing:  systems  at  airports ■» 

h    What  h  beln«t  done  to  lure  c.  mmer^lil 

and  peneral  aviation  traffic  a';ray  from  con- 
•s^ested  airports? 

c.  What  other  st^ps  are  being  Uken  to 
nUevia-e  alrp<-.rt  congestion? 

d  What  Is  being  done  to  integrate  high 
speed  cronnd  transit  with  airport  facl!lile»'' 

e  Can  underwit llized  militarv  airports  be 
piven  a  role  In  civil  aviation' 

f  What  Is  being  done  to  r«duce  aircraft 
rot^e"* 

Mr  President,  thh  list  does  not  exhaust 
the  ar«^s  wh|.  h  I  beMe\-«  must  be  Investi- 
gated If  this  Conere^s  Is  to  undertake  an 
adequate  orersleht  Investigation  of  the  PAA. 
A  detailed  studv  along  the  lines  I  have 
recommended  Is  long  overdue,  and  I  Intend 
to  do  my  be-!t  to  a.smire  that  each  of  my  col- 
leacties  knf>w<<  of  the  problems  and  the  dan- 
irers  inherent  In  our  Nation's  aviation  system 
before  the  crisis  oc-'i— 
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Is  the  current  status  of  atr  traffic 
and  CQlllsioa  avoidance  systems'' 
what  extent  do  ttie<te  svstems  meet 

4tlon  needs  of  tbe  future? 

too  much  emphasis  been  placed  on 

lElng  these  systems   with  in  "the   FAA 

)n  the  ground? 


THK  ENFRGY  CRISIS 
r'.r  DO\reMCI  Mr  Pret.ident.  I  rise 
to  concur  in  the  sen.se  of  urgency  about 
the  natiorml  energy  cn.sis  as  stAted  by 
Mr  RANiyjLrH.  Mr  Vssttxv  and  others 
on  Januarv  16  I  speciflcally  wish  to 
speik  oti  behalf  of  my  support  for  the 
deregulation  of  natural  ga.s  sold  In  inter- 
state commerce     ^' 

As  a  Senator  fiom  New  Mexico.  I  rep- 
resent a  State  which  offers  a  maximum 
number  of  poU-nUal  .soluuons  to  our 
countr\".s  worsening  enerey  crisis — illu.s- 
trated  dramatically  la.st  week  by  a  sharp 
cut  in  Oil  suoplies  to  many  populous 
Ea.stem  States. 

New  Mexico  ha.s  been  a  lender  to  the 
Nation  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
energy— both  In  the  theoretical  and 
practical  aspects  of  nuclear  physics  and 
as  a  source  of  uraniimi,  which  makes 
their  application  possible.  It  is  also  an 
outstanding  supplier  of  fossil  fuels — oil. 
natural  gas.  and  coal,  including  coal  for 
gasification  My  State  even  offers  excep- 
tional opportunities  for  developing  new 
and  relatively  untried  energy  source-s — 
geothcrmal  and  solar  energy,  for  ex- 
ample. 

But  New  Mexicans  are  disturbed  be- 
cause, thus  far.  our  Government's  moves 
in  this  important  area  of  energy  appear 
to  have  been  on  a  sporadic  and  ad  hoc 
basis  only. 

One  example  of  this  la<-k  of  farsighted- 
ness is  the  Federal  Power  Comnu.ssion's 
regulation  of  liie  price  of  weilliead  gas — 
a  ixjlicy  which,  unintentionally,  of  course, 
but  nonelhele^.s  really  has  led  to  a  decade 
of  v/aste  of  a  prime  natural  resource 

This  body  has  alreruly  iicwd  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia <Mr  R.ANDOLPUI  and  from  others, 
whv  our  pre-^ent  policy  is  un.^ati.sfactory 
It  discourages  exploration  for  expanded 
domestic  supplies  of  this  nece-ssary  fuel 


and  It  forces  us  into  reliance  on  unde- 
pendable  and  enormously  expensive 
sources  out.^ide  our  own  bovmdaries. 

Without  bemE  unduly  critical  of  those 
who  made  this  decision  in  the  pr.st,  Mr 
President.  I  recommend  that  natural  gas 
at  the  wellhead  be  returned  to  our  free 
enterprise  system  and  that  we  move  ex- 
peditiously and  With  Imagination  to  a 
total  attack  on  the  problem  of  energy 
sources. 

My  langua^'e  is  strong  because  I  believe 
this  problem  has  become  one  of  top  pri- 
ority for  our  Nation  and  Uie  world 


ORDFR  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President^ 
I  move  that  th*-  Senate  stand  in  rectit^ 
until  the  hour  of  2  p  m.  today. 

Mr.  T.^FT.  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator withhold  that  motion^ 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  withhold  that  motion  and  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
^ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  The  remarks  Senator  Javits  made  at 
this  point  when  he  introduced  S.  649.  the 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Act.  are 
printed  in  the  Record  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions. » 


OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION  REBOUNDS 

Mr  JAVITS  Mr.  President,  Mark 
Twains  celebrated  response  to  the  publi- 
cation of  hi.s  obituary — "The  reports  of 
my  death  are  gro.ssly  e.xaggerated" — 
comes  to  uimd  over  the  impression  spread 
around  that  the  Over.seas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation — OPIC— was  on  the 
verge  of  " bankruptcy"  because  of  Chile's 
expropriation  of  American  copper  prop- 
erties 18  months  ago. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  confiscatory 
wave  of  July  1971,  some  felt  that  OPIC. 
launched  a  scant  6  months  before,  would 
never  weather  the  storm. 

As  the  Senate  sponsor  of  OPIC,  I  am 
happy  to  report  precisely  the  contrary. 
An  article  in  the  I>ecember  14  Journal 
of  Commerce  reviews  OPIC's  tribulations 
over  the  past  2  years  and  forecasts  a 
suiinier  future  than  is  generally-  realized. 
Since  OPIC  programs  will  be  under  re- 
view by  both  the  House  Foreign  AfTairs 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Multinational  Corporations  Sub- 
committee in  the  near  future.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce article  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  thus  point: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
OPIC   PoRE.srts   RiBorwo   in    Its   iNsx'iiArJCK 

ACTTVITT 

(By  Richard  Lawrence) 
WA.SH1HCTON — TThe    OverMsa    Private    In- 
vcbtment  Corp.,  pictured  in  aoiae  report*  as 
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on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  actually  is  mov- 
ing toward  financial  "Independence." 

The  U.S.  goevrnment  agency,  which  under- 
writes U.S.  private  Investors  in  over  90  de- 
veloping nations.  Is  gradually  boosting  Its 
reserves  and.  If  Congress  only  "returns" 
funds  It  took  a  few  years  ago  from  OPICs 
predecessor,  the  aegncy  says  It  could  be 
self-sufficient,"  regardless  of  claims  pending 
against  It. 

EXPECTS    REBOUND 

Meanwhile,  OPIC,  barely  two  years  old,  ex- 
pects Its  Insurance  activities  to  rebound  this 
year,  after  a  depressed  fiscal  1972.  Possibly, 
it  also  will  start  underwriting  American 
firms  In  Yugoslavia  and  ROTnania,  for  which 
it  recently  won  congressional  authority. 

Beyond  that,  the  administration  may  ask 
Ckingress  to  authorize  OPIC  Insurance  cover 
for  other  East  European  countries,  perhaps 
Including  the  Soviet  Union. 

OPIC,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development's  one-time  Office 
of  Private  Resources,  remains  controversial 
on  Capitol  HUl,  however. 

For  years,  Sen.  J.  'W.  Pulbright,  D-Ark., 
and  other  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee members  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
the  U.S.  Oovernment  financially  backing 
American  business  abroad. 

That  kind  of  involvement,  they  have  said, 
can  lead  to  more  political  problems  with  the 
poorer  nations. 

chiij:  expropriations 

The  rash  of  Chilean  expropriations  of  U.S. 
corporate  affiliates  has  sharj)ened  this  suspi- 
cion. The  claims  resulting  from  the  expro- 
priations have  put  OPICs  still  relatively 
small  reserves  In  Jeopardy. 

Others  In  Congress,  such  as  Reps.  Otto 
Passman,  D-La.,  and  H.  R.  Gross,  R-Iowa. 
also  have  been  dubious  of  OPICs  role,  if 
mainly  for  budgetary  reasons. 

Meantime,  a  Senate  foreign  relations  sub- 
committee headed  by  Sen.  Frank  Church,  D- 
Idaho,  plans  to  take  a  closer  look  at  OPIC 
next  year  in  a  probe  of  the  political  activi- 
ties of  U.fi.  multinational  corporations. 

Yet,  OPIC  stays  in  business  and  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  doing  so  unless  it  can 
be  conclusively  shown,  as  the  labor  unions 
now  argue,  that  UjS.  foreign  investment  is 
bad  for  the  United  States. 

But,  X5S.  statistics  seem  to  say,  foreign  In- 
vestment  really  helps  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  it 
brings  in  rising  sums  of  foreign  income.  For- 
eign investment  also  spurs  U.S.  capital  goods 
exports,  while  helping  establish  a  more  gen- 
eral market  for  American  products. 

ASSESS    RETURNS 

OPIC  now  emphasizes  that  before  approv- 
ing insurance  or  a  guarantee,  it  assesses  the 
return  to  the  U.S.  of  patential  earnings,  di- 
vidends, Interest  and  royalties.  (Insurance  is 
Issued  on  equity,  guarantees  on  long-term 
loans.) 

In  Justifying  Itself,  the  agency  also  cites 
an  increasingly  strong  argument  that  Japan, 
Canada  and  West  Eurc^ean  governments  are 
developing  foreign  Investment  insurance  pro- 
grams on  their  own  to  help  their  Influstries 
gain  a  bigger  share  of  developing  country 
markets. 

OPIC  Incidentally  is  critical  of  these  coun- 
tries for  charging  such  relatively  low  pre- 
mium rates,  which  it  feels,  smack  of  Invest- 
ment subsidies.  'West  Germany,  for  instance 
charges  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  compared 
to  OPICs  1.5  per  cent. 

TIGHTENED     UP   POLICIES 

Since  taking  office  in  early  1971.  OPIC  man- 
agement has  made  a  point  of  "tightening  up" 
agency  procedures.  Rarely  does  OPIC  under- 
write Investments  In  natural  resources,  and 
it  is  very  careful  in  backing  any  unusually 
large  project. 

Soon  after,  Chile,  Colombia.  Bolivia  Ecua- 
dor and  Peru  agreed  to  the  so-called  Andean 
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Investment  Code,  which  some  believe  men- 
aces foreign  Investors,  OPIC  stopped  issuing 
new  pollcRs  foV  Investors  in  those  five  coun- 
tries. 

OPIC  also  began  charging  more  for  its  pol- 
icies, and  It  began  a  closer  watch  on  its  "ex- 
posure", country-by-country. 

The  agency  now  has  over  $7  billion  in  po- 
litical rUk  Insurance  policies  outstanding, 
with  liabilities  ranging  from  more  than  $2 
billion  in  expropriation  policies  to  about  $1 
billion  in  ciurency  Inconvertibilitv  policies. 

Less  than  $200  million  of  guarantees,  which 
cover  commercial  plus  political  risks,  are  out- 
standing. 

Just  about  half  of  all  the  outstanding 
political  Insurance  has  been  issued  to  US 
investors  in  Latin  America,  and  a  little  over 
one-fourth  has  been  for  East  Asian  invest- 
ment, particularly  Korea.  Taiwan,  Indonesia 
Thailand,  and  Singapore.  I 

As  of  June  30,  OPIC  had  22  "recognized  " 
insurance  claims,  totaling  $215  million,  pend- 
ing against  it.  The  two  biggest  claims  were 
for  $92  million  from  IT&T  Corp.  and  $7*hill- 
lion  from  Kennecott  Copper,  both  In  Chile. 
OPICs  insurance  reserves  were  $114  million 
as  the  agency  added  $29  million  of  earnings 
in  fiscal  1972. 

In  September,  however.  OPIC  paid  Ana- 
conda an  $11.9  million  claim  for  the  expro- 
priated Exotica  mine  in  Chile.  OPIC  does  not 
recognize  another  $154  million  Anaconda 
claim  for  two  other  Chilean  mines. 

But  OPIC  argues  that  Congress  "owes"  it 
another  $85  million,  comprising  $50  million 
in  earnings  which  Congress  once  transferred 
to  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  "the  interest  lost"  during  the  24  years 
that  insurance  earnings  could  not  be  In- 
vested. 

Congress  recently  voted  to  "restore"  $42.5 
million  of  these  funds,  but  it  is  due  to  re- 
view the  Issue,  along  with  the  entire  foreign 
aid  bill,  in  February.  OPIC,  meanwhile,  prom- 
ises to  keep  asking  Congress  to  restore  the 
money,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes. 

If  it  can  bring  its  insurance  reserves  to 
close  to  $300  milUon.  OPIC  should  then  be 
financially  self-sufficient,  officials  say.  If 
Congress  cooperates,  that  could  be  achieved 
within  another  two  years  or  so. 

In  fiscal  1972,  OPIC  wrote  only  about  $600 
million  In  political  risk  insurance,  the  small- 
est sum  In  many  years,  largely  reflecting  a 
sharp  decline  in  Latin  American  activity 
Only  in  Brazil,  some  Central  American  and 
Caribbean  countries  did  OPICs  Western 
Hemisphere  activity  increase. 

BACKLOG    UP 

But,  officials  report,  the  backlog  of  insur- 
ance applications  Is  up — It  was  $3.3  billion 
as  of  June  30— and  a  larger  amount  of  in- 
surance is  expected  to  be  issued  this  fiscal 
year. 

Meanwhile,  the  agency  is  instituting  new 
programs— insuring  small  U.S.  investors  who 
buy  stock  in  new  projects  it  underwrites, 
coverage  for  U.S.  constructors  abroad,  and 
reconnaissance  and  feasibility  funds  for 
small  U.S.  firms  considering  foreign  Invest- 
ment. 

Soon.  OPIC  may  announce  a  more  flexible 
premium  rate-policy,  whereby  rates  wUl  vary 
according  to  the  country  and  type  of  invest- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  VISIT  OF  PRIME 
MINISTER  HEATH 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  British 
Prime  Minister  Heath  will  be  in  "Wash- 
ington tomorrow  and  Friday  to  consult 
with  President  Nixon.  The  timing^irf  this 
visit,  the  first  official  meeting  between 
President  Nixon  and  a  W«tern  European 
leader  since  President  Nixon's  reelec- 
tion, is  most  fortuitous. 

With  the  Vietnam  cease-fire,  the 
United  States  now  hopefully  will  tui-n 
its  foreign  policy  attention  to  mending; 
our  relations  with  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  which  are  in  a  state  of  relative 
^isrepair.  It  is  also  my  hope  that  this 
bilateral  summit  will  only  be  the  first 
of  several  bilateral  summits  with  lead- 
ers of  the  free  world  and  that  this  bi- 
lateral summitry  in  turn  could  lead  to 
a  multilateral  summit  prior  to  the  in- 
tensively difficult  negotiations  which  will 
commence  in  the  trade,  monetarv.  and 
military  areas  in  the  course  of  this  year. 

The  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Heath  also 
takes  place  at  a  time  when  the  inter- 
national monetary  markets  are  extremely 
shaky  and  when  the  dollar  is  under 
severe  pressure.  Unfortunately  exchange 
controls  also  seem  to  be  proliferating  and 
press  reports  indicate  that  last  week's 
Committee  of  20  Deputies  meeting  on 
the  reform  of  the  international  mone- 
taiy  system  met  with  less  than  succes.s. 
I  was  distressed  to  read  that  C.  Jeremy 
Morse,  the  talented  British  chairman 
of  the  group  of  20  indicated— accordinc 
to  press  reports— that  he  did  not  know 
If  governments  are  willing  to  put  any 
new  system  into  effect  that  would  let 
the  United  States  strengthen  its  balance- 
of-payments  position.  It  is  my  hope  that 
these  reports  are  overly  pessimistic  and 
if  they  are  not.  that  the  meetings  be- 
tween Prime  Minister  Heath  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  wni  give  a  new  impulse  to 
eflorts  to  reform  the  international  mone- 
tary system.  The  alternative  to  such  re- 
form could  well  be  a  retreat  to  the  beg- 
gar-thy-neighbor  policies  of  trade  and 
currency  controls  which  contributed  to 
the  world  depression  of  the  early  1930's. 
The  agenda  for  Prime  Minister  Heath 
and  President  Nixon  is  a  full  one  and  it 
is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  a  kev  building 
block  leading  to  a  successful  "Year  of 
Europe." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  fine 
article  entitled  "And  Now,  Speaking  for 
Europe:  Mr.  Heath  Can  Demonstrate  in 
Washington  Next  Week  That  a  Britain  in 
Europe  Has  Things  To  Say  That  Amer- 
icans Need  To  Hear,"  ■Rhich  appeared  in 
the  January  27  issue  of  The  Economist,  of 
London,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

And  Now,  Speaking  tor  Europe:  Mr.  Hf.^tu 
Can  Demonstrate  in  Washington  Next 
Week  That  a  BRriAiN  in  Europe  Has 
Things  To  Say  That  Americans  Need  To 
Hear 

It  is  a  good  time  for  the  Prime  Minister 
to  go  to  Washington.  Mr.  Heath  will  see  Presi- 
dent Nixon  next  Thursday  and  Friday,  a  few 
days  after  the  Vietnam  ceasefire  takes  effect. 
The  preoccupation  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion with  the  peace  talks  postponed  the  ma- 
jor   tasks    that   lie    before    it    this   year:    to 
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the  links  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  ar.d 
C  the  trade  diaputea  ti>*t  threaten  to 
op  the  Industrial  world  Into  three  quar- 
and    self-seeking    blocks.    Now    Mr. 
has  clawed  away,  at  least  for  the  mo- 
the  Incubus  of  the  war.  He  still  has 
to  persuade  the  Isolationists  and  pro- 
tsts    In   Contcress.   and   above   all    the 
unions,  not  to  shut  themselves  up  In 
America    palisaded    behind    tarUT 
and  import  quoian. 
ain  can   help   to  provide  some  of  the 
nts  that  Mr    Nixon   needs.  The  Brlt- 
Aovernment   held  lt.<ieU  aloof  fr»^m  the 
l}nal  uproar  that  echoed  around  Europe 
the   bombing   of   Hanoi   last    month, 
the  reason  (or  that  calculated  silence 
understanding  that  when  Europeanti 
America  ii  commitments  ouuude  £u- 
silly  or  wicked  or  slmply^irrelevant, 
nd  like  Amerlc«i:s  talking  about  Eu- 
confllcts   before    1941.   It   \%   not   for 
i}creaslnif;ly    Inward -looking    Etirope    to 
Americans  not  to  bother  abr>ut  A'^ia 
^ttempt  to  do  so  Is  liable  to  hasten  a 
of   American  withdrawal    that  couid 
undermining  Europe  s  own  defences 
Heath    now   has   some    title    to    speak 
European  commtinlty  as  well  as  Brit- 
thouifh  President  Pompidou  and  Herr 
edgfng  closer  together  (.we  page  15>, 
have  their  Ideas  about  that    But  Mr. 
must  use  his  position  within  Europe 
dhold  the  Atlantic  relationship  against 
,hird   force"   illusionist.-!  and   the   llltle 
leans,  e.speclaily  in  Parus.  who  seem  to 
that  the  .Americans  will   keep  300  000 
1  Europe  because  It  Is  tn  their  own  In- 
to do  so  even   If   the   Europeans   re- 
sort out  a  lopsided  agricultural  p<>l- 
leaa  towards  a  tradini;  relationship 
the   rest  of   the   induBtnal    world   that 
free   trade   principles    Of   course,    the 
themselves  are  far  from  bem^;  as 
trading  as  they  like   to  make  out    But 
example.    Concorde    Is    In    difficulties 
the  major  American  airlines    it   is  be- 
they   do   not   like    Its   economics,    not 
the  Administration  has  told  the  air- 
lot  to  buy  It  ( see  pace  72  » . 
Heath  Is  In  a  position  to  mediate  be- 
Amerlca   and   Europe    There   are    the 
history  and  culture  between  Britain 
e  United  States  that  he  likes  to  sum  up 
natural    relationship  '    And    British 
American  Interests  still  seem  to  run  par- 
>n  a  number  of  Immediate  Ksues    The 
fundamental  are  their  common  rus- 
or  at  least  doubts,  about  the  present 
of  Soviet  policy   in  Europe,    and   the 
uctlon  of  a  more  stable   internaflonal 
of  trade  and  payments    In  particular. 
n  and  the  Dnited  States  have  a  common 
( which   the   Germans   now  seem   to 
1     In    modifying    a    svstem    of    support 
for  European  agriculture  that  favours 
s   peasants   at    the   expense    of   con- 
aod  world  trade   Britain  and  .America 
also  think  about  heading  off  a  future 
scrai^ble   for  sources  of   energy   that   would 
the  industrial    x>untries  look  like  oW 
tussling  to  get  into  a  jumble  sale 
Britain,  more  than  most  members  of 
European  community,  retains  an  Interest 
■natches  the  American  one  in  the  polu- 
ture  of  the  world  outside  Europe    The 
t    thaw    In   east- west    relation.?,    and 
atter   about   strategic   parity   between 
and  America    have  ob.scured  the  fact 
the   first  of  these  powers  Is  expanding 
he  second  is  contracimg   Russia  s  naval 
and    its    Increasing    inflience    in 
and   Africa   suggest   that    the   stratee'.c 
ce  Is  shifting  in  subtler  ways   The  small 
Brltl^   presence   in  Malaysia  and  Singapore 
Isolated  token  that  Britain's  strategic 
horizon   stUl    reaches    beyond    Suez,    it    has 
welcome    to    the    Americans,    and    Mr. 
and  Mr.  Nixon  both  wish  to  keep  the 
AusthLtajos  in  there  too. 
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THE   TROJAN    HOILSF 

It  Will  be  argued  that  Mr.  Heath  can  serve 
as  an  effective  spokesman  for  Europe  only  if 
he  does  not  leave  bis  flank  too  exposed  to  the 
old  gauUlst  accusation  that  a  Britain  Inside 
the  community  would  act  as  the  Americans' 
Trojan  horse  The  French  authorities,  par- 
ticularly prickly-  with  their  March  election 
looming  up  are  bound  to  trot  out  the  old 
ccmpiair.t  if  Britain  seems  to  be  negotiating 
a  conimoo  position  with  the  Americans 
rather  tlian  to  be  carrying  a  brief  for  the  EEC 
as  a  whole  But  the  time  has  passed  when 
Britain  needed  to  make  French  reactions  the 
only  test  of  lUs  actions.  Mr.  Heath  has  gone 
to  some  pains  In  consulting  his  European 
colieagues~-and  notably  President  Pompi- 
dou— on  how  to  talk  Ud  Mr  Nixun.  But  he  no 
longer  has  to  work  under  the  shadow  of  a 
threa'.ened  French  veto. 

Mr  Heath  s  mission  In  Washington  U  not 
Just  to  reaflirm  the  Atlauilc  connection,  but 
to  redefine  it  in  the  light  of  British  entry  Into 
the  community.  Thoee  in  America  who  have 
supported  the  Idea  of  a  united  Europe  have 
always  hoped  fur  aa  effective  political  part- 
ner across  tlie  Atlantic  that  would  help  to 
di.se:. •ar.i::e  li-.ternatu  >:.al  dl.sputes  and  to 
shoulder  the  burden  of  keeping  the  balance 
of  power.  That  idea  ought  to  encourage  Mr. 
Nixon  to  visit  Europe  later  this  year.  It 
should  be  Mr  Heaths  policy  to  carry  the 
community  towards  a  more  self-confident 
European  role  ai  the  world,  and  a  more  gen- 
erous approach  to  trade  pulley. 


DESIGNATION  OF  PERIOD  ON  TUES- 
DAY NEXT  POR  EULOGIES  TO  THE 
LATE  FORMER  PRESIDENT  ILARRY 
S  TRUMAN 

Vlr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  dusUnguished  seiuor 
Seiiiitor  from  Missouri  'Mr  Symington). 
and  With  the  approval  of  the  di.stin- 
gui.'Jhed  majority  leader.  I  a.<;k  unanimou.s 
consent  that  on  next  Tuesday.  February 
6.  followuig  the  recognition  of  Senators 
under  any  special  orders  previously  en- 
tered, and  the  tranf;action  of  any  routine 
morning  business,  there  be  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  2  hours  set  a.«vide  for  the 
delivery  of  eulogies  with  regard  to  the 
late  former  President  Harry  8  Truman, 
that  the  Record  remain  open  for  15  day.s 
thereafter  for  the  insertion  of  additional 
eulogies,  and  that  such  eulogies  then  be 
collected  and  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. 

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unaimmou.';  consent  that  the  time 
for  eulogies  to  the  lato  former  President 
Harry  S  Truman  on  Tuesday,  February 
6.  be  under  the  control  of  the  distin- 
gui.shed  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr  Symington  > .  or  his  designee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


EXCERPTS  FROM  PROCFFDINGS  OF 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
which  I  made  to  tlie  Democratic  con- 
ference this  morning  pertaining  to  the 
dastardly  attack  on  our  distingiushed 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Mi.sstssippi 
tMr  Stknnis'  .  anoUier  statement  which 
I  made  relative  to  what  we  have  at- 
tempted to  do  in  Uie  Democratic  c-aucus 


and  through  consultation,  and  three 
resolutions  with  a  covering  statement; 
the  first,  a  policy  committee  resolution 
on  freedom  of  news  gathering,  the  sec- 
ond, a  resolution  by  Senator  Tunnky  on 
the  budget,  and  the  third,  a  resolution  by 
Senator  Pastore  on  the  scarcity  of  oil 
and  home  heating  fuel,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  It  is  noted  that  all 
tliree  resolutions  were  approved  by  the 
majority  caucus. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statkmint  or  Senatob  Mixk  Manstikix 

Gentlemen:  We  meet  thU  morning  follow- 
ing on  the  eve  of  a  very  tragic  e^ent.  What 
happened  to  John  Stennis,  what  happened 
t.>  George  Wallace,  and  Bob  Kennedy,  what 
has  happened  to  so  many  of  our  great  leaders 
in  the  past  decade,  and  what  happens  and 
what  might  happen  to  every  American  as  he 
walks  ohe  streets,  as  he  Uvea  his  life.  Is  some- 
thing that  the  Senate  and  the  Nation  must 
face  again  and  again  until  we  rid  ourselves, 
once  and  for  all,  of  this  terrible,  festering 
blight  if  crime.  Aa  a  first  order  of  business 
I  ask  today  that  the  Senate  take  aU  steps  to 
provide  effective  crime  control  legislation.  I 
ask  John  McClellan  to  move  Immediately  on 
the  Omnibus  Victims  of  Crime  bill,  the  bill 
that  would  compensate  the  innocent  victim 
of  violent  crime,  the  bill  that  would  provld^ 
added  benefits  to  policemen  and  their  s'.ir- 
vivors  who  are  killed  or  maimed  In  the  line 
of  duty,  the  bill  that  would  provide  incen- 
tives to  all  law  enforcement  officers  who  are 
especially  exposed  to  crime. 

And  also  I  ask  that  Senator  Eastland,  Sen- 
ator McClellan  and  all  others  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  move  with  utmoet 
dispatch  on  all  proposals  under  their  Juris- 
diction covering  the  question  of  crime,  on 
all  measures  designed  to  inhibit  the  criminal 
and  to  inhibit  his  access  to  deadly  weapons 
\;.sed  against  Innocent  victims. 

The  Senate  ought  to  take  a  fresh  look,  I 
think,  at  all  proposals  on  this  subject,  past 
and  present.  The  criminal  and  his  Indliicrlm- 
Inate  use  of  weapons,  his  Indiscriminate 
accpas  to  weapons,  the  number  of  law  en- 
forcement officers  required,  the  training  they 
need  are  all  matters  which  must  be  explored. 
They  are  all  a  part  of  the  war  on  crime. 

Klnaily  I  would  say  that  an  event  such  aac.^ 


the  one  that  occurred  last  night  and  all  of 
the  tragedy  In  the  past  nrverely  bring  home 
a*raln  the  fact  of  what  la  happening  and 
what  has  happened  all  along  It  Is  not  a  lime 
to  overreact;  It  Is  a  time  to  respond  rea.sf.i.- 
ably,  with  restraint  and  with  effective  action. 

STArEMrNT  or  Senator  Mike  Manstield  Be- 

TOHX    THE    DEUOCIIATIC   CONFTaENCE 

We  have  t>een  meeting,  as  Senate  demo- 
crats, very  regularly  both  In  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee and  In  th«M  Conferences  since  the* 
beginning  of  the  year.  We  have  been  trying 
to  give  substance  to  our  unity  as  demo<-rats 
and  to  give  form  and  direction  to  a  E>enio- 
cratlc  ^ogram  for  the  Senate 

In  addition,  the  Senate  Leadership  luis  niet 
several  times  with  t^  e  House  Leaderahj^''To- 
gelher  with  the  Speaker  and  his  m^oclales, 
we  are  seekmg  ways  to  promote  effective 
unity  between  the  democrats  In  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  In  turn,  the  joint  Con- 
gressional leetdershlp  Is  establishing  regular 
contact  with  the  Democratic  governors  of  the 
nation  and  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  AU  of  the^e  initi- 
atives represent  foiiow-throughs  on  the  key- 
note statement  which  was  delivered  to  this 
Conference  on  Janxiary  3  and  adopted  unan- 
imously as  the  guide  for  the  Senate  Leader- 
ship In  the  OTrd  Congress 

We  have  been  making  our  way  carefully  In 
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an  effort  to  rediscover  the  territory  of  demo- 
cratic unity.  It  Is  not  easy  to  diBcem  the 
route.  The  problems  of  coordination  and  ad- 
justment and  reconciliation  of  viewpoints  are 
very  great. 

I  want  to  report  to  you,  today,  however, 
that  In  my  Judgment,  we  are  on  the  right 
road.  We  are  headed  towards  an  effective  and 
constructive  role  for  the  democratic- 
controlled  Senate  In  the  93rd  Congress  and, 
1  believe,  we  will  also  make  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  role  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  political  life  of  the  nation. 

It  Is  not  yet  a  month  since  we  set  out  on 
this  path  but  we  have  already  established  the 
basis  for  better  coordination  between  the 
House  and  Senate  Democratic  Majorities.  We 
are  also  In  good  rapport  with  the  democratic 
governors'  caucus  under  the  Chairmanship  of 
Dale  Bumpers  and  we  have  every  expectation 
of  developing  an  active  relationship  which 
can  lead  to  a  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
government  and  the  Senate  from  that  source. 

Here  In  the  Senate,  we  have  already  estab- 
lished by  resolution  or  other  action  a  number 
of  Identifiable  and  widely  supported  demo- 
cratic positions  with  regard  to  the  following: 

1.  The  establishment  of  the  Initial  legisla- 
tive priorities  of  the  93rd  Congress; 

2.  The  termination  of  the  participation  of 
the  United  States  In  the  war.  a  position 
which  has  been  sustained  by  the  recently 
negotiated  settlement  In  Paris; 

3.  The /acceptance  of  the  Constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  Cabinet  and  other  executive 
officials  to  appear  and  testify  before  Con- 
gressional Comrnlttees  as  a  condition  of  Sen- 
ate confirmatloti  of  their  appointments; 

4.  The  limiting  of  the  use  of  the  doctrine 
of  Executive  Privilege  by  officials  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  for  avoiding  their  Constitu- 
tional accountability  to  the  Congress; 

6.  The  reinforcement  of  the  principle  of 
"Open  Hearings"  as  regards  the  procedures  of 
all  Senate  Committees; 

6.  The  curtailment  of  tendencies  of  the 
Executive  Branch  to  Interfere  In  media  pro- 
gramming, planning  and  news  reporting; 

7.  The  Senate's  responsibility  to  Inquire 
Into  the  Watergate  affair  an'"  other  Insidi- 
ous tamperlngs  with  the  Integrity  of  the 
electoral  process. 

I  want  to  note,  too,  that,  under  the  new 
doctrine  of  "Juniority,"  the  Policy  Commit- 
tee has  had  the  participation  at  each  of  the 
last  two  meetings,  of  new  Senators,  In  re- 
verse order  of  seniority,  beginning  with  Sen- 
ators Blden  and  Haskell.  This  practice  will 
be  continued  until  all  members  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  a  meeting  of 
the  Policy  Committee  and  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee the  benefit  of  their  insights  and  ob- 
servations. 

Finally,  two  ad  hoc  committees  of  the  Con- 
ference are  now  functioning,  the  first  on  the 
improvement  of  Senate  procedures  and  prac- 
tices which  Is  under  Senator  Stevenson's 
Chairmanship  and  the  other  on  Executive 
PrtTllege,  chaired  by  Senator  Krvln. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  regular  Items  of 
business  for  today's  meeting,  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  deep  gratitude  to  the  meml>erB  of 
the  Policy  Committee  and  to  those  Senators 
who  have  made  exceptional  contributions  to 
the  articulation  of  unified  democratic  posi- 
tions on  certain  potentially  divisive  Issues, 
In  particular,  I  want  to  thank  Senator 
Stennis  and  Senator  Nelson  for  their  help  on 
the  question  of  Executive  Privilege  and  Sen- 
ator Ervln  for  his  work  on  that  Issue  and 
others.  He  wUl  be  carrying  In  his  Committee 
a  great  deal  of  the  load  of  investigatory 
work  for  this  session. 

In  closing,  let  me  repeat  that  we  are  off 
on  the  right  track.  Whether  or  not  we  stay 
on  It  depends  on  every  Democratic  Senator, 
on  our  readiness  to  restrain  our  Individual 
Inclinations  sufficiently  to  permit  common 
meaningful  action.  In  this  respe<?t,  the 
leadership  has  had  the  help,  the  forebear- 
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ance  and  the  understanding  of  the  entire 
Conference  tn  this  first  month  of  the  new 
session.  That  alone  explains  the  progress 
which  has  been  recorded.  If  we  can  continue 
In  this  fashion  throughout  the  93d,  I  believe 
we  shall  make,  as  democrats,  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  vitality  of  the  Senates 
role  In  the  government  and  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  national  political  process. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Democratic  policy  committee 
met  and  adopted  three  resolutions,  two 
of  which  specified  that  they  be  brought 
to  the  caucus  for  consideration  and 
hopefully  for  approval.  The  third  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  the  fuel  oil  shortage 
simply  SE>ecified  that  a  report  be  made 
to  the  Democratic  conference  on  the 
policy  committee  action. 

The  first  item  of  consideration  by  the 
caucus  will  be  resolution  No.  1,  dealing 
with  freedom  of  the  press.  The  resolu- 
tion has  been  distributed  to  the  caucus 
and  the  secretary  will  read  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  second  resolution  adopted  by  the 
policy  committee  was  a  recommendation 
originally  proposed  by  Senator  Tunney 
and  considered  by  the  conference.  It 
deals  with  the  establishment  of  pro- 
cedures— and  I  emphasize  the  word  "pro- 
cedures"— to  take  into  consideration  a 
more  significant  role  for  the  Congress  in 
the  total  budgetary  process.  The  resolu- 
tion has  been  distributed.  The  secretary 
will  also  read  this  resolution. 

As  a  final  matter  on  the  agenda,  the 
resolution  on  fuel  oil  shortage  will  be  dis- 
tributed and  read  by  the  secretary.  The 
policy  committee  did  not  direct  that  this 
matter  also  be  voted  on  by  the  caucus, 
but  that  notification  be  given  to  the 
caucus  of  the  action  by  the  policy  com- 
mittee in  this  regard. 

The  resolutions  follow : 
Policy  Committex  KESOLtrriON  on  Freedom 
OF  News  Gathering 

Whereas,  the  First  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  safeguards  the 
freedom  of  the  press; 

Whereas,  reporters  have  been  imprisoned 
for  carrying  out  what  they  deem  to  be  their 
professional  obligations  under  the  First 
Amendment; 

Whereas,  Judicial  interpretations  of  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  press  appear 
to  cast  the  shadow  of  encroachment  on  prac- 
tices basic  to  a  free  press; 

Whereas,  the  Senate  Democratic  Confer- 
ence on  January  3,  1973.  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Congress  shares  "with  the 
President  and  the  Courts  a  Constitutional 
responsibility  to  protect  the  freedom  of  the 
press  to  operate  aa  a  free  press,-" 

The  Majority  Policy  Committee  of  the 
Senate  resolves: 

1.  That  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary undertake  during  the  93rd  Congress,  an 
Inquiry  Into  the  adequacy  of  the  legal  priv- 
ileges and  Immunities  related  to  news- 
gathering; 

2.  That  such  investigation  include  but  not 
necessarily  be  limited  to  pertinent  recent 
JudiclaJ  interpretations  which  relate  to  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  a  free  press; 

3.  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
report  Its  findings  and  conclusions,  together 
with  whatever  recommendations  It  deems 
appropriate  to  safeguard  the  freedom  of  the 
press  to  operate  as  a  free  press. 

The  Majority  Leader  is  directed  to  place 
this  resolution  before  the  Senate  Democratic 
Conference  and,  if  concurred  In,  to  commu- 
nicate a  copy  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee  on    the   Judiciary.    He   Is    directed. 


further,  to  discuss  the  resolution  with  the 
Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  bi-partisan  endorsement  of  the 

proposed  inqvnry. 

Resolution   by   Senator  John   TtJNNEY 

Whereas,  The  Constitution  grants  two 
great  fiscal  powers  to  Congress:  the  power 
to  raise  revenue  and  the  power  to  spend:  and 

Whereas,  The  President  has  seized  by 
means  of  impoundment,  unilateral  bud|.'et 
cut?,  and  fiscal  manipulations  outside  the 
knowledge  or  control  of  Congress  the  power 
over  the  determination  of  priorities  and  ex- 
penditure levels:  and 

Where.-is.  Congress  must  recapture  Its 
rightful  constitutional  place  in  the  fiscal 
process;  and 

Whereas,  Tlie  Congress  In  the  past  four 
years  has  cut  $20  billion  from  ihe  President  s 
appropriation  requests  in  an  effort  signif- 
Ic.intly  to  limit  federal  expenditures:  and 

Wherea.?.  In  spite  of  these  cuts  by  the 
Democratic  Congress  more  than  $100  billion 
has  been  added  to  the  national  debt  by  this 
present  Administration  over  the  past  four 
years;  and 

Wherea.<;.  The  Congress  Is  deeply  concerned 
about  the  Impact  of  runaway  inflation  upon 
the  American  people  and  the  plight  of  5  mil- 
lion unemployed:  and 

Whereas,  the  Democratic  Caucus  has  unan- 
imously adopted  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Mansfield,  the  distinguished  Majority  Leader, 
that  "unle.ss  and  until  specific  means  are 
recommended  by  the  Joint  Committee.  .  .  . 
(he  I  would  hope  that  the  (Caucus)  wUl  give 
the  Leadership  some  giiidance  on  how  an 
over-all  expenditures  celling  may  be  set  as  a 
goal  for  the  first  session  of  the  93rd  Coa- 
gre.^s." 

Therefore.  Be  It  resolved  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Caucus  that  the  Senate  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  to  Review  the  Opera- 

PLhe  Budget  be  urged  to  conduct  stud- 
investigations  for  the  purpose  of 
ending  to  the  Congress  by  February 
I.  (1)  procedures  for  establishing  a 
„  on  budget  outlays  and  new  obliga- 
lional  authority.  (2)  procedures  for  relating 
individual  appropriations  and  other  spend- 
ing actions  to  the  expenditures  celling.  (3) 
revisions  In  the  Federal  budget  and  appro- 
priations process  to  assure  the  proper  rela- 
tionship between  expenditures  and  revenues. 

RESOLtmoN  ON  THE  On.  Shortage 

Whereas.  The  supply  of  energy  for  heating 
purposes  has  reached  a  critical  stage  In  man; 
parts  of  this  country;  and 

Whereas,  Governors  have  expressed  grave 
concern  that  the  fuel  oil  shortage  for  Indus- 
try, agriculture  and  home  heating  ha.> 
reached  a  critical  stage  In  some  States;  and 

Whereas,  An  Intergovernmental  Task  Force 
appointed  by  President  Nixon  recommended 
in  1970  the  phasing  out  of  the  import  quo'a.s 
for  oil: 

The  Majority  Policy.  Committee  of  the 
Senate  recommends: 

1.  That  the  President  set  In  motion  all 
necessary  emergency  procedures.  Including 
the  release  of  military  stockpile  supplies,  to 
meet  the  essential  requirements  fot  oU  and 
other   fuels  in   regions  of  critical   shortage; 

2.  That  the  Presiden*  of  the  United  States 
and  appropriate  Committees  of  the  Senate 
under  S.  Res.  45,  review  the  matter  of  the 
crude  oU  shortage  and  home  heating  oil 
shortage  and  the  qviota  system  to  assure  to 
the  American  consumer  an  adequate  supply 
at  reasonable  prices  and  also  protection  to 
the  domestic  Industry  and  national  security. 

3.  That  the  appropriate  Senate  Committees 
examine  further  Into  the  critical  situation 
to  determine  If  additional  legislation  Is  re- 
quired to  provide  assuranecs  of  a  continuing 
supply  of  crude  oil  and  other  essential  petro- 
leum products  from  any  and  all  sources. 
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MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  on 
Janu4ry  11,  1973,  I  wrote  the  President 
United  States  informing  hun  of 
tion  of  the  majority  conference 
Senate  in  adopting  a  resolution 
concetning  the  refusal  of  Cabinet  and 
other  officials  to  testify  before  Senate 
committees. 
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letter   of   January   25,    1973.   Mr 

W.  Dean  III,  Counsel  to  the  Pres- 

replied  to  my  letter. 

unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 

the  reply  of  Mr.  Dean  thereto 

at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

being  no  objection,   the  cor- 

was  ordered  to  be  printed 

Record,  as  follows : 
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January  U,  1973 
The  PiesoENT. 
The  W>iite  House. 
Washi  igton.  DC. 

Mk.  Pxesioent'  The  Majority  Con- 
or the  United  States  Senate  has 
that  I  advise  you  meet  respect - 
fcf  Its  action  today  In  adopting  the 
follow:  ng  resolution  concerning  the  refusal 
of  Cat  Inet  and  other  offlclals  to  testify  be- 
fore S<  nate  Committees : 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

Article  II.  Section  2,  vests  the  Pres- 
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January  31,  1973 


TO   THE    PRESIDENT   RE- 
ON     QUESTION     OP     OF- 
REPUSAL  TO  TESTIFY 


on  behalf  of  the  Senate.   Com- 
of    the    Senate    are    authorized    to 
summon  witnesses  ^  appear  and  testify  on 
of  the  Senate: 

appointed    offlclals,    subsequent 
confirmation,    have    refused    on 
to  appear  and  testify  before  duly 
constituted   Committees   of   the   Senate 
Resolved   by   the   Democratic    Majority   of 


rhat    a   prerequisite   to   confirmation 
commitment    of    Presidential     ap- 
to  appear  and  testify  before  duly 
Conmiittees    of    the    Senate    in 
to    Committee    requests    therefor; 
rhat   all   Senate    Committees    bear    a 
to   determine,    prior    to    con- 
the   commitment   of   Presidential 
to  comply  with  requests  to  ap- 
testtfy    before    Committees, 
rhat  Committee  reports  to  the  Sen- 
all  cabinet  designees  and  such  other 
as    deemed    appropriate    should 
an  evaluation  of  their  commitment 
to  requests  to  ap(>ear  and  testify 
duly  constituted  Senate  Committees, 
irtll    be    my    Intention    sis    Majority 
to  cooperate  In  every  way  la  carry- 
the  purposes  and  Intentions  of  this 
on. 
ilespectfully. 

Mike  Mansfield 

The  WHtTE  House. 
Washington.  DC.  January  25  I97.T 
J.  Mansfield, 


resp  ond 


M  [CHAEL 


Se  nate, 

i\gton,  D.C. 

Senator   Mansfield:    In   response  to 

of  January  11,  1973.  the  President 

me  to  thank  you  for  forwarding 

of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Demo- 

I  ;onference  of  the  Senate  which  advo- 

a  prerequisite  to  confirnrvatlon.  that 

appointees  provide   the   appro - 

(  onflrmlng  committees  with  assurances 

wUl  appear  and  testify.  Indeed,  this 

does  not  conflict  with  the  policy  of 

Afmlnlstratlon  that  appointed  officials 

subject  to  Senate  conflrmation  not 

r^pond  to  invitations  to  appear  before 


tliey 


duly  constituted  committees  of  Congress  but. 
on  appropriate  occasion.^,  request  time  to 
testify  on  matters  of  mutual  Interest  to  the 
convmittees  and  their  departments  or 
agencies 

Recognizing  that  there  are  over  300  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  in  the  Congress, 
most  committee  chairmen  have  been  coop- 
erative and  reasonable  In  scheduling  wlt- 
nesse.s  .\s  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  your 
contUuied  assistance  in  recognizing  the 
scheduling  difficulties  of  offlclals  who  must 
manage  the  departments  and  agencies  and 
assuring  that  sufficient  notice  of  hearings  is 
provided  prospective  witnesses  In  order  that 
witnesses  can  be  fully  responsive  to  the  in- 
formation needs  of  the  Congress  should 
greatly  aid  In  avoiding  scheduling  problems 
for  both  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches  ' 

At  an  appropriate  opportunity.  I  would  like 
to  discuss  with  you  the  recurring  problem 
of  leaks"  of  classified  inforn^ation  given  in 
closed,  executive  sessions  of  Senate  commit- 
tees Not  only  does  this  practice  violate  the 
Senate's  own  rules,  but  it  makes  it  most  dif- 
ficult for  the  Administration  to  fully  share 
such  information,  especially  in  the  area  of 
national  security  and  foreign  policy. 

As  we  begin  the  next  four  years  of  this 
Administration.  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  in 
dealing  with  the  naatters  of  Executive  Privi- 
lege, the  sa^ne  policy  and  procedure  will  be 
in  effect  that  has  been  employed  in  the  past. 
The  President  early  in  his  first  term  expressly 
outlined  the  policy  to  be  followed  by  the 
heads  of  EScecutive  departments  and  at;en- 
cies.  The  President  directed  that  Executive 
Privilege  would  be  used  only  with  specific 
Presidential  approval  after  a  rigorous  inquiry 
Into  actual  need  for  its  exercise  As  you  know, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  invoke  this  privilege 
on  only  three  occasions  in  the  past  four  years. 

Since  this  response  goes  beyond  the  items 
raised  in  yotu-  letter.  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  sharing  a  copy  with  the  Republican 
Leader.  Senator  Hugh  Scott, 

With  cordial  regards 
Sincerely, 

John  W.  Dean  III. 
Counsel  to  the  President. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC, 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore  the  Senate   tlie   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report   on   International    Agreements. 
OTHEa  Than  TRE,^T^:s 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  njternational  Agreements,  other  than 
Treaties  'fwlth  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


PETITIONS 
Petitions  were  laid  before  tlie  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of   the  State   of  Illinois;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Finance : 

"House  Resolution  918 
"Whereas,  The  growin-  fuel,  oil  and  pro- 
pane gas  shortage  spreading  over  the  Mid- 
west is  posing  an  munediate  threat  to  North- 
ern Illinois  and  Rockford  and  other  com- 
munities; and 

"Whereas.  Schools,  hospitals,  factories  and 
homes  face  the  possibility  of  no  heat  unless 
the  supply  problem  Is  solved;  and 

"Whereas.  Illinois  farmers  are  faced  with 
crippling  financial  losses  because  of  insuffl- 
cient  energy  to  dry  crops;  and 


"Where.is.  The  resultant  crop  loss  will 
further  Increase  food  costs  borne  by  the 
consumer;  and 

"Whereas.  This  fuel  crisis  Is  the  result  of 
sizeable  cutbacks  imposed  on  many  fuel 
dealers  by  refineries  and  Increased  demands 
for  energy;  therefore,  be  It 

'■Revolt  ed.  That  the  President  and  Congress 
take  action  to  Increase  the  supply  of  petro- 
leum fuels  by  lifting  import  restrictions  and 
by  f.iclUtating  the  transportation  of  fuel  to 
areas  facing  a  fuel  crisis;  be  It  further 

■  Re:>olrcd.  That  federal  government  exam- 
ine the  long  term  energy  needs  of  the  nation 
and  develop  appropriate  policies  to  prevent 
the  re-occurence  of  such  an  energy  crisis; 
and.  be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this 
preamble  and  resolution  be  presented  by  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  the  U  S  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

.Adopted  by  the  House,  January  9,  1973," 

A  resolution  adopted  by  th©  Iowa  SUte 
Soil  Conservation  Committer  regarding  the 
termination  of  the  Rural  Environmental  As- 
sistance Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, Clarke  County,  Georgia,  with  re- 
spect to  the  passage  of  the  State  and  Local 
Assistance  Act  of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance 

A  re.solution  adopted  by  the  Mayor  and 
Town  Council  of  Forest  Heights,  Maryland 
relating  to  a  constitutional  amendment  on 
busing;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  petition  of  James  A.  Hlggtns,  praying 
for  a  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Fresno.  California,  in  memory 
of  President  Johnson;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment : 

S  261.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for 
minimum  Federal  payments  for  four  addi- 
tional years,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rent 
No.  93-10). 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  I 
report  favorably  the  bUl  (S.  261)  to 
amend  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  mini- 
mum Federal  payments  for  4  additional 
years,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,   without  amendment: 

S  Res.  40.  Resolution  to  provide  four  ad- 
ditional professional  staff  members  and  four 
additional  clerical  assistants  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 
A.s  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By   Mr    EASTLAND,   from   the  Commltte« 
on  the  Judiciary; 
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Joseph  T.  Sneed,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Robert  H.  Bork,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States. 

Subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

Robert  G.  Dixon,  Jr..  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

J,  Stanley  Pottinger,  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

James  D.  McKevitt,  of  Colorado,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

Richard  W.  Roberts,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  nominee  has  agreed  to  make  himself 
available  for  testimony  at  any  time  the  com- 
mittee requests. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Walter  E.  Washington,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  In  order  to  provide  that  licenses 
for  the  operation  of  a  broftdcastlng  station 
shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of  5  years.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  614.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  X  and  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  prohibit  any  State 
from  imposing  a  lien  on  a  blind  individual's 
property  as  a  condition  of  aid  or  assistance 
thereunder; 

S.  615.  A  Wll  to  amend  title  H  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  permit  an  individual  to 
receive  retroactive  payments  of  benefits 
thereunder  if  such  individual  was  without 
fault  in  falling  to  make  timely  application 
lor  such  benefits;  and 

S.  616.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  re- 
duced rate  of  tax  for  gasoline  which  con- 
tains grain  alcohol  and  no  lead.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  617.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  James  Evans, 
publisher  of  the  Colfax  County  Press,  and 
Morris  Odavarka;   and 

S.  618.  A  bill  to  designate  November  11  of 
each  year  as  Veterans  Day  and  to  make  such 
day  a  legal  public  holiday.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bakes. 
Mr.  Bockij:t,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Nunn, 
Mr.  Scott  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Spabk- 
MAN,  Mr.  Stknnis.  Mr.  Talmadct, 
axKl  Mr.  THtnuMOND) : 

S.  619.  A  bUl  to  preecrlbe  iiniform  criteri* 


for  formulating  Judicial  remedies  for  the 
elimination  of  dual  school  ssytems.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ALLEN    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sparkman)  : 
S.  620.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
its  coverage  to  Greene  County.  .\la.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 
S.  621.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  withholding  city  income 
taxes  from  compensation  paid  Federal  em- 
ployees. Referred   to   the  Committee  on   Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Young, 
and  Mr.  Pearson)  : 
S.  622.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support  for 
milk   at    not    less    than    85    percent    of    the 
parity  price  therefor.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGee)  : 
S.  623.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretarj"  of 
the  Interior  to  reimburse  the  Shoshone  "and 
Arapahoe  Tribes  of  the  Wind  River  Reserva- 
tion In  Wyoming  for  tribal  funds  that  have 
been   used   for   the   construction,   operation, 
and  maintenance  of  the  Wind  River  Irriga- 
tion project,  Wyoming,  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN : 
S,  624.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  R.  Poe. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN   (for  himself  and 
Mr,  Allen)  : 
S.  625.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment   of    the    Cathedral    Caverns    National 
Monument  in  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

5.  626.  A  bill  to  provide  increases  In  certain 
annuities  payable  under  chapter  83  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

6.  627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  first 
$4,000  received  as  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuity from  the  United  States  or  any  agency  , 
thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  Income. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  628.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  annuity 
reduction  made.  In  order  to  provide  a  sur- 
viving spouse  with  an  annuity,  during  pe- 
riods when  the  annuitant  Is  not  married; 
and 

S.  629.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  contribution 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  costs  of 
Federal  employees'  health  benefits  insurance, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr.  Met- 
CALP,  Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.     MoNDALE,     Mr.     Chuhch,     Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  McInttre, 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Ervin, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.     PuLBEiGHT,     Mr.     Pebct,     Mr. 
ScHWBiKER,   Mr.   HtrcHES,   Mr.   Hat- 
field, and  Mr.  Ribicoff)  : 
S.  630.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  support  the 
dissemination  of  news,  opinion,  scientific,  cul- 
tural, and  educational  matter  through  the 
mails.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Maonuson) : 

S.  631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 

Act  to  provide  for  the  coverage  of  certain 

drugs  under  part  A  of  the  health  insurance 

program  established  by  title  XVm  of  such 

act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    CHURCH    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Magnitson,  Mr.  Mansthxd,  and  Mr. 

Cranston) : 

S.  632.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 

Security  Act  to  increase  the  amount  which 

individuals    may    auii    without    ■ufferliiK 


deductions  from  benefits  on  account  of  ex- 
cess earning?^,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magnuson)  : 
S.  633.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  make  grants  for  the  conduct  of 
older  Americans  home-repair  projects,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  anu  Mr. 
McCllt?e  I  : 
S.  634.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain  fed- 
erally owned  lands  shall  be  held  by  the 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Kootenai  Tribe 
of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S  635.  A  bill  to  subject  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Age  Di.scrlmination  in  Employment  Art 
cf  1967.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  miblic  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE; 
S.   636.   A   bill   for  the   relief   of   Ed-.vln   J. 
Anglesey.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By'  Mr.    MONDALE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Mansfield.   Mr,   Proxmire«  Mr,   Mc- 
GovERN.   Mr,    Humphrey,    Mr.   Pell, 
Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Williams,  and  Mr. 
Haskell)  : 
S.  637.  A  bill  to  protect  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation coming  into  the  possession  of  the 
media    of    communication.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.   638.   A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Fernando 
De  la  Rama  and  Carmen  De  la  Rama.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  639.  A  bill  to  limit  subsidy  payments 
under  the  wheat,  cotton,  and  feed  grain  pro- 
grams. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 
By  Mr,  FONG: 
S.  640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor-Manape- 
ment  Relations  Act  of  1947  to  provide  more 
effective  means  for  protecting  the  public 
interest  and  promoting  settlement  of  emer- 
gency disputes  involving  the  transportation 
Industry,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

S.  641.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chu  York 
Lul   (also  known  as  Cheu  Wah  Lul); 

S.  642.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Buby  Y.  K. 
Kum; 

S.  643.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Ballesteros;   and 

S.  644.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fred  D 
Domingo,  Aquillna  B.  Domingo.  Froilan 
Domingo.  Azucena  Mae  Domingo,  and  Wil- 
liam Domingo.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   BAYH    (for   himself   and   Mr, 
Cook)  : 

S.  645.  A  bill  to  strengthen  interstate  re- 
porting and  interstate  services  for  parents 
of  runaway  children;  to  conduct  research 
on  the  size  of  the  runaway  youth  popula- 
tion; for  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
and  opteration  of  temporary  housing  and 
counseling  services  for  transient  youth  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  licenses 
for  the  operation  of  a  broadcasting  station 
shall  be  Issued  lot  a  term  of  five  years,  and 
to  establish  certain  rules  for  the  considera- 
tion of  applications  for  renewal  of  broadcast 
licenses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McOEE   (by  request): 

S.  647.  A  bill  to  establish  a  nationwide 
National  Public  Employee  Merit  System.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  McQEE  (for  himself    Mr    \Vu. 
LiAMs.  Mr.  Eastland,  and  Mr    Mon- 

OALE) : 

148.  A  bill,  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
:e  Act  to  expand  the  authority  of  the 
Natic  nal  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism. 
Sigestive  Diseases   in  order   to   advance 
rational  attack  on  diabetes    Referred  to 
Qanimlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By     Mr.    JAVITS     (for     him^lf.     Mr. 
Aboukezk,   Mr.   Brock,   Mr    Brooke. 
Mr.  Case.  Mr    Cranston.  Mr    Fonc. 
Mr.      Obavel.      Mr      H.\tfield.      Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.    Kennedy.    Mr.    McGovern.    Mr. 
Moss.   Mr.   Jackson.   Mr.   Williams, 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Nel- 
son.   Mr.    RiBicoFF,    Mr.    Roth.    Mr. 
Scott    of     Pennsylvania,     and     Mr. 

TUNNEY  )  : 

.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of  cer- 

runds   to   promote   scholarly,   cultural, 

a  rtistic  SMJtlvltles  between  Japan  and  the 

Slates,   and  for  other  purposes    Re- 

to   the   Committee   on   Foreign   Rela- 
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By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Abourezk.  Mr  Baker  Mr  Beall,  Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Cranston. 
Mr.  DoMiNiCK.  Mr.  Eacleton.  Mr. 
GuRNiY.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield. 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  McGovekn- 
Mr.  MclNTYRE.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  Mr  Pell.  Mr.  Randolph  Mr. 
RiBicoFF.  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Steven- 
son. Mr.  TuNNEY.  Mr.  Weicker.  and 
Mr.  McOee)  : 

.   A-  bill  to  extend   to  all   unmarried 
i{iuals   the  full   tax  benefits  of   income 
now  enjoyed  by  married  individuals 
Joint   returns.   Referred   to  the   Com- 
on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

1    A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of  title 

the    United    States    Code — respecting 

penalize    the    use    of    firearms 

commission  of  any  felony  and  to  in- 

the  penalties  In  certain  related  e.xist- 

Islons.   to   lower   certain   age   limits 

!1   years  to  18,  and   to  eliminate  cer- 

ri  cordkeeplng  provisions  with  respect  to 

ition:  and 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  Gun  Control 
1968.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
iciary. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bartlett.  Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Bible.  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr  Fulbricht, 
Mr  Gravel.  Mr  Humphrey.  Mr  Mc- 
Clellan.  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Mondale, 
and  Mr.  Thurmond)  ; 
.  A  bill  to  insure  the  separation  of 
by  prohibiting  the  Impoundment  of 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  which 
n  apportioned  and  appropriated  Re- 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Emergency 
Services  Administration  within  the 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
assist  communities  in  providing  pro- 
emergency  medical  care.  Referred 
Committee    on    Labor    and    Public 
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l_.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Lt  Comdr. 
Wayne  Tobias.  U.S.  Navf  (  retired) .  Re- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A    bill   for   the   relief   of   Peggv   S. 
ferred  to  the  Commmlttee  on  the  Ju- 
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By   Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S  6c  7.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Hells  Canvon 

Natlorjal  Forest  Parklands  Area,  and  for  other 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 

md  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.  GURNET: 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  President  to 

the  first  week  in  November  of  each 

National  Art  Week  "  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


S.  659  A  bill  to  increase  the  penalty  with 
respect  to  offenses  involving  the  commission 
of  a  felony  while  armed  with  a  firearm.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr    GURNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tower  I  : 

S  660  A  bill  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  the  month  of  February  of  each 
year  as  American  History  Month.'  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  McINT\"RE ; 

S  661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Okechukwu 
Baldwin  M.  Ewuzie  and  Theresa  Nwanneka 
Ewuzie  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    JACKSON 

S.  662.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  and  administer 
a  program  of  direct  Federal  employment  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  environment,  the 
ptiblic  lands.  Indian  reservations,  and  com- 
monly owned  and  shared  resources  through  a 
program  of  recreational  development,  refor- 
estation and  conservation  management,  and 
for  other  purposes  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr 

BURDICK)  : 

S  66.3  A  bill  to  improve  Judicial  machinery 
by  amending  title  28,  United  States  Code. 
with  respect  to  Judicial  review  of  decisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   COTTON  ( for  himself  and  Mr 

MclNTYRE) : 

S  664  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional  per- 
manent district  Judgeship  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON : 
S.  665.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mercedes  Toa- 
lino  de  Romero.  Patricia  Romero.  Magda  Ro- 
mero,   and    Mercedes    Nela    Romero;    and 

S.  666  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slobodan 
Babic  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Gimvel,  Mr.  Do.viiNicK.  Mr  Hart,  Mr. 

JAVrrs.  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr    Moss,  Mr. 

Muskie,  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 

S.  667.  A   Dil  to  amend  thr  Public  Health 

Services  Act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 

the  public  health  from  unnecessary  medical 

exposure   to   Ionizing  radiation    Referred   to 

the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr  HUMPHREY : 

S   668.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs    Vlmala 

Subblah.   Mr.    Ponnambalam    Subblah.    Miss 

Meena  Kumari  Subblah.  Miss  Ponni  Subblah, 

and  Miss  Komathl  Subbiah    Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    COTTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MclNTYRE) : 

S  669  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fort  Constitution  National  His- 
toric Site  In  New  Hampshire,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
Young)  : 

S  670  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authorization 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  complete 
the  International  Peace  Garden.  North  Da- 
kota Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr  HART 

S  671  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Irena 
Jardzioch: 

S.  672  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Saada  Aybout 
(Sandra  Oade) ;  and 

S.  673  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Soledad  R. 
Isturls.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  INOUYE 

S.  674.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jesus  Tagle 
Kangleon  and  his  wife.  Solita  Alconcel  Kang- 
leon:  and 

S.  875.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Jose  F. 


Aquino.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  MUSKIE: 

S  676  A  bill  to  provide  that  budget  re- 
quests of  executive  agencies  shan  be  made 
known  to  the  Congress  and  the  public  and 
to  require  public  disclosure  by  Government 
agencies  of  participation  In  Its  rulemaking 
process  by  other  Government  agencies.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

S.   677.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Rigoberto 
Jimenez   and    his    wife,   Rosa   Jimenez.   Re- 
ferred  to  the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

S.  678.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Glen  Donald 
Murphy.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Weicker.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr,  McGovern,  Mr. 
P.astore,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Ribicoff,  and 
Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania)  : 

S.  679.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of 
the  Nation's  highway  system,  allow  States 
and  localities  more  flexibility  in  utilizing 
highwav  funds,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  COTTON: 

S  680  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Vera  Lucia 
Carvalho,  Marcla  Maria  Carvalho,  and  Mar- 
cos Vinecius  Carvalho.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Johnston) : 

S  681.  A  bin  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  on  toll 
roads  which  are  part  of  the  interstate  sys- 
tem and  are  made  toll-free  prior  to  a  cer- 
tain date,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  682.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
flood  control  on  the  Mississippi  River  and 
tributaries  with  respect  to  the  Atchafalava 
River   basin   In   Louisiana;    and 

S.   683.   A   bill   to  modify  the   project   for 
navigation   in   the   Atchafalya   River  Bayous 
Chene.  Boeuf.  and  Black,  Louisiana.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 

S  684.  A  bill  to  amend  section  109  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  hospital 
and  medical  care  to  certain  members  of  the 
armed  forces  of  nations  allied  or  associated 
with  the  United  States  in  World  War  I  or 
World  War  II.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S  J.  Res  44.  A  Joint  resoluton  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning April  15,  1973,  as  "National  Plumbing 
Industry  Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

S  J.  Res.  45.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to  those  who 
served  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  m  the  Vietnam  war.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S  J  Res  46  A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  April 
1973  as  Hobby  Month."  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S  J  Res.  47.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  open  admissions  to 
public  schools.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND  JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  CURTIS: 
S.  613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  in  order  to  provide  that 
licenses  for  the  operation  of  a  broadcast- 
ing station  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of 
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5  years.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  CURTIS,  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  my  bill  to  provide  that 
broadcasters'  licenses  will  be  issued  for 
5-year  terms  instead  of  the  present  3 
years.  Support  for  my  proposal  has  grown 
considerably  in  recent  months,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Commerce  can 
give  it  early  and  favorable  action. 

I  have  felt  for  a  long  time,  based  upon 
my  contacts  with  many  small  radio  sta- 
tions in  Nebraska,  that  a  3 -year  license 
period  is  not  long  enough  to  encourage 
the  best  broadcasting  service  to  the  lis- 
teners who  depend  upon  it.  In  recent 
years,  the  volume  of  paperwork  required 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  justify  the  reissuance  of  a 
broadcast  license  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. This  paperwork  includes  all 
types  of  survey  information  which  broad- 
casters must  gather  from  their  listeners 
and  viewers  to  submit  with  their  license 
applications.  The  purpose  of  the  infor- 
mation is  to  show  that  the  radio  or  tele- 
vision station  is  tnily  serving  the  public 
Interest  in  its  home  community. 

The  very  volume  of  this  information 
required  today  by  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  Mr.  President,  is 
suflScient  to  justify  a  longer  license  pe- 
riod. Gathering  this  information  requires 
hundreds  and  in  some  cases  thousands 
of  hours  of  work  by  the  employees  of 
broadcast  stations. 

The  time  that  it  takes  for  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  review 
all  this  information  also  is  a  factor  fav- 
oring a  5-year  license  period.  The  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  does 
not  have  sufficient  personnel  to  review 
all  of  the  information  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  it.  Extending  the  license  period 
from  3  to  5  years  would  give  the  FCC 
the  time  for  adding  personnel  to  its 
staff  to  devote  adequate  attention  to  all 
details. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  administration  is  sup- 
porting a  5-year  license  period  for  the 
first  time.  This  support  was  announced 
pubhcly  recently  by  Mr.  Clay  Whitehead, 
Director  of  Telecommunications.  For 
years  I  have  been  urging  the  adminis-  ■• 
tration  to  take  a  such  position.  I  am  glad 
to  have  this  support  ad  I  believe  it  is  a 
significant  factor  that  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
in  giving  my  proposal  early  and  favor- 
able action. 


By  Mr.  ALLEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Baker,      Mr.      Buckley,      Mr. 

Helms,   Mr.   Nunn,   Mr.   Scott 

of  Virginia,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 

Stennis,  Mr.  Talmadge,  and  Mr. 

Thurmond) : 
S.  619.  A  bill  to  prescribe  uniform  cri- 
teria for  formulating  judicial  remedies 
for  the  elimination  of  dual  school  sys- 
tems. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

THE    UNIFORM    CRITERIA    ACT    OF     1973 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  myself,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Buck- 
ley, Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Scott 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Stennis", 
Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Thurmond,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  provide  uniform  statutory  ori- 


teria  for  the  formulation  of  remedies 
in  school  desegregation  cases.  I  request 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  taken  from 
the  Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Act 
of  1972— H.R.  13915,  92d  Congress— 
which  was  killed  by  a  liberal-led  Senate 
filibuster  in  the  waning  days  of  that 
Congress.  However,  this  version  is  dif- 
ferent in  several  substantive  particulars. 
The  statement  of  policy  and  purpose  Is 
different  as  are  the  congressional  find- 
ings; the  prescribed  standards  for  the 
formulation  of  remedies;  and  the  pre- 
scribed statutory  limitations  on  the  ex- 
ercise of  discretionary  equity  power  of 
U.S.  district  coiu-t  judges  in  the  formu- 
lation of  desegregation  decrees  which  re- 
quire transportation  of  students. 

Previous  congressional  efforts  to  pro- 
vide statutory  limitations  on  forced  bus- 
ing have  been  defeated  by  reason  of  such 
limitations  being  set  out  in  bills  which 
would  authorize  Federal  intervention  in 
de  facto  school  segregation  situations. 
This  bill  Isolates  the  issue  as  to  whether 
or  not  heretofore  near  unlimited  dis- 
cretionary equity  powers  of  Federal 
judges  to  formulate  desegregation  de- 
crees should  be  limited  by  Congress  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  abuses 
of  the  judicial  discretion  in  the  form  of 
decrees  which,  in  implementation,  re- 
quire excessive  busing  and  cross-busing 
of  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  elaborate  at 
this  time  on  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Hopefully,  hearings  will  provide 
ample  opportunity  for  that.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  adequate  to  accomplish  the  stated 
policy  and  purpose  of  implementing  the 
due  process  guarantee  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  a  manner  to  protect  citizens  and 
local  institutions  of  self-government 
from  the  exercise  of  limitless  discretion- 
ary powers  by  Federal  judges  or  by  any 
branch,  agency,  or  officer  of  the  U.S. 
Govenunent;  and  to  terminate,  by 
means  consistent  with  the  Constitution, 
the  involvement  of  Federal  courts  in 
matters  affecting  the  operation,  man- 
agement, and  control  of  public  schools. 

Briefly,  the  bill  sets  forth  a  series  of 
findings,  all  of  which  are  accessible  from 
accumulated  data  and  common  sense  ob- 
servations of  the  continuously  evolving 
desegregation  process  over  a  period  of  al- 
most 20  years.  These  findings  set  out  in 
the  bill  constitute  the  basis  for  statutory 
standards  and  limitations  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  formulating  desegrega- 
tion plans  and  decrees. 

Title  I  states  an  obvious  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  unconstitutional  to  assign 
students  to  a  school  nearest  their  places 
of  residence  unless  such  assignments  are 
made  for  the  purpose  of  segregating  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex.  or 
national  origin.  No  statutoiT  provision  on 
this  subject  would  be  necessary  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  some  U.S.  district 
court  judges  seem  to  be  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  It  is  further  provided,  in  effect, 
that  since  racial  balance  is  not  an  af- 


firmative requirement  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  failiu-e  of  a  school  board  to 
achieve  or  maintain  a  racial  balance  of 
students  among  schools  does  not  violate 
the  Constitution. 

Title  II  relates  to  formulating  reme- 
dies. In  considering  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  provisions  deal  specifically  with 
discretionary  equity  powers  of  Federal 
court  judges,  but  only  in  cases  where  a 
desegregation  decree  may  require  trans- 
portation of  students.  Equity  is  one  of 
the  devices  in  our  judicial  system  for  in- 
dividualizing the  law.  It  is  proper  that 
judges,  in  the  exercise  of  equity  power, 
should  consider  the  efficacy  of  specific 
remedies  and  combinations  of  remedies 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
particular  situations.  That  is  precisely 
what  title  II  provides.  In  this  connection, 
I  have  omitted  in  this  bill  the  previously 
suggested  statutory  authority  for  a  judge, 
in  his  sole  discretion,  to  require  school 
oflBcials  to  construct  school  parks.  Tlie 
reason  for  this  omission  is  that  the 
specific  provision  of  Public  Law  92-318, 
which  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
emergency  school  aid  funds  for  con- 
struction of  school  parks,  would  be  re- 
pealed by  a  subsequent  section  of  this 
bill  as  it  was  by  an  identical  provision  of 
H.R.  13915,  which  passed  the  House  in 
the  92d  Congress. 

We  have  also  omitted  a  suggested  au- 
thorization for  a  judge,  in  his  sole  dis- 
cretion, to  close  inferior  schools  and 
order  the  construction  of  new  schools. 
The  judgement  as  to  what  constitutes 
superior  and  inferior  schools  necessarily 
involves  subjective  considerations.  As 
such,  there  are  no  objective  criteria  from 
which  to  make  valid  judgments  on  this 
question.  Accordingly,  such  judgments 
should  be  made  by  local  school  authori- 
ties and  not  by  a  Federal  judge.  Fiu-ther- 
more,  statutory  authority  to  authorize  a 
judge  to  close  schools  and  to  order  the 
construction  of  new  schools  would  vest 
the  judge  with  a  legislative  power  to  es- 
tablish priorities  for  the  expenditure  of 
local  tax  revenues.  Such  a  discretionary 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  Federal  judge 
is  inconsistent  not  only  with  traditional 
principles  of  equity  but  also  with  public 
policy  in  that  such  a  delegation  of  power 
to  a  Federal  judge  would  confiict  with 
the  controlling  constitutional  doctrine  of 
separation  of  powers. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  each  of 
tlie  statutory  remedies  set  out  in  the  bill 
and  to  be  considered  in  the  formulation 
of  judicial  remedies  authorizes  some  de- 
gree of  busing.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
catch-all  provision  which  authorizes  any 
other  educationally  soimd  and  admin- 
istratively feasible  desegregation  plan 
which  may  require  some  busing  if  not  in- 
consistent with  limitatior  s  on  busing  and 
other  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  efficacy 
of  these  remedies  and  combination  of 
remedies  have  long  been  demonstrated 
in  the  South. 

Mr.  President,  were  the  bill  to  stop  at 
this  point,  there  would  be  very  little  in  it 
by  way  of  relief  from  judicial  abuses  of 
power  which  have  been  demonstrated  so 
frequently  in  Southern  States.  However, 
the  bill  contains  additional  provisions 
which  offer  relief  in  the  form  of  specific 
limitations  on  the  transportation  of  stu-  ', 
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denti .  These  relate  to  statutory  limita- 
tions on  the  exercise  of  discretionary 
equity  powers  of  Federal  court  Judges. 
Fo  •  example,  a  pupil  may  be  ordered  to 
be  trinsported  to  a  school  which  offers 
the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupil 
to  such  a  school  located  beyond 
t  closest  to  his  place  of  residence, 
ixisting  equity  power  of  judges  to 
schools,  cluster  schools,  and  gerr>- 
school  attendance  boundaries 
recognized  under  the  provisions  of 
.  With  such  statutory  remedies 

it  is  incredible  that  the  vestiges 

dual  school  system  or  de  facto  seg- 

for  that  matter,  could  not  be 

without  transporting  a  stu- 

>eyond  the  limit  of  a  suitable  school 

nearest  to  his  place  of  residence. 

existing  discretionary  power  of  a 

to  order  transportation  of  students 

(^stances  which  pose  a  risk,  to  the 

or  significantly  impinge  on  the 

process  of  the  students  is 

.  Had  U.S.  district  court  judges 

disregarded  these  criteria,  the  vahd- 

which  are  recognized  by  the  U.S. 

Court,  such  a  statutory  prohibi- 

ould  not  be  necessary.  This  last 

make&tt  clear. that  judges  have 

dlscretioMry  equity  power  nor 

ory    authority    to    enter    decrees 

disregard  these  criteria. 

provlsiaD  of  the  bill  imposes  a 

t4tlon  on  discretionary  equity  power 

by  making  it  clear  that  equity 

not   coDtempIate   a   discretionary 

in  Federal  judges  to  disregard  the 

lines  of  political  subdirisions 

{ >tate  tn  formulating  desegregation 

Hie   boundary   lines   of   most 

districts  ccMTespond  to  boundary 

of  counties,  cities,  or  munidpah- 

^uestlons  on  the  validity  of  this  lim- 

cn  discretionary  equity   powers 

district  court  Judges  Is  presently 

the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  It  is  im- 

to  predict  what  tbe  Court  may 

Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  at>- 

for  Congress  to  express  itself 

point  in  keeping  with  the  nega- 

I^roposed  by  the  bill. 

respect  to  remedies  in  desegrega- 
ctases  and  criteria  for  the  formula- 
such  remedies,  it  must  be  con- 
that  this  bill  offers  no  panacea. 
Traditionally,  equity  jurisdictifln  and 
remec  ies  are  invoked  when  it  is  made  to 
appe<  r  that  a  complete  and  adequate 
remec  y  is  not  available  at  law.  Thvs.  any 
nay  consider  the  remedies  and  lim- 
which  may  b^  enacted  by  Con- 
and  conclude  that  they  are  inade- 
to  vindicate  a  ccxxstitutiooally 
right  In  such  cases,  the  court 
merely  invoke  its  equity  power  to 
a  complete  and  adequate  remedy, 
be  seen  that  liberal  arguments  to 
that  statutory  limitations  on 
power  of  Federal  Judges 
turn  the  clock  back  to  pre-Brown 
or  that  the  act  would  inhibit  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  vindication  of 
onally  protected  right  is  pure 
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bin  also  contains  a  reopener  pro- 

In  Instances  where  a  U.S.  district 

judge  may  have  abused  his  discre- 

power.  the  bill  provides  a  statu- 

light  in  school  officials  to  file  for 


modification  of  existing  decrees  to  make 
them  consistent  with  tlie  laws  of  Con- 
gress. The  substantive  right  of  parties  to 
file  for  modification  of  decrees  in  equity 
is  not  dependent  on  statutory  authority. 
However,  the  power  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  intervene  on  behalf  of  plaintiff 
school  boards  is  dependent  on  statutory 
authority.  Such  authority  is  provided  by 
the  bill. 

From  the  standpoint  of  termination  of 
orders,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  acknowledeed  that  at 
.some  point  separate  school  sy.^tcms  will 
have  eliminated  dual  school  systems 
along  with  the  vestiges  of  such  systems. 
The  Court  has  further  acknowledged 
that  at  such  time  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court,  dependent  as  it  is  on  a  constitu- 
tional \1olation.  will  have  terminated. 
The  bill  provides  for  such  termination 
under  such  circumstances.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  Federal  courts  should  re- 
main entangled  in  this  mess  in  per- 
petuity. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  not  made  an  ef- 
fort to  meet  all  of  the  arguments  which 
might  be  raised  to  the  separate  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  Needless  to  say.  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  judicial  proceedings 
and  particularly  proceedings  which  raise 
the  question  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
Impose  reasonable  statutory  limitations 
on  the  exercise  of  traditional  discretion- 
ary equity  powers  of  U.S.  courts,  presents 
issues  whicdi  specifically  come  within  the 
domain  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  understand  that  the  bill  will 
be  referred  to  that  committee. 
ExHisrr  1 
S.    S19 

E?  t:  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled.  ThAt  ihls 
Act  m»y  be  clt«d  u  ttie  •Uaiform  Criteria 
Act  of  1973  •. 

POLICT   AKD  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (•)  The  CoDgress  declares  it  to  be 
the  poUcy  of  tbe  United  States  that — 

(1)  ail  penoQs  in  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  freedom  from  coercion  imposed  in 
the  exercise  of  limitless  discretionary  powers 
by  any  branch,  agency,  or  otBcer  of  the 
United  States  g:ovemment; 

(2)  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  termin- 
ate at  the  e&rliOBt  pracUcai  date  by  means 
consistent  with  the  Constttutton  on  the  in- 
volvement of  US.  courts  la  decisions  affect- 
ing tbe  oparatlon,  mana^ment,  and  control 
of  public  schools. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy  it  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Kct  to  specify  appropriate 
criteria  for  the  formulation  of  remedies  for 
the  orderly  elimination  of  the  vestiges  of 
dual  school  systems. 

n.-TDTNCS 

Sec.   3.    (a)    The  Congress  finds  that — 
(1)   dual  school  systems  a.<?  defined  by  the 
courts  have   been  effectively  dismantled   in 
the  U.S  ; 

(a>  In  the  process  of  eliminating  dual 
school  s>-stems.  many  local  eflucational  agen- 
cies have  been  required  to  reorganize  their 
school  systems  and  uadertaJce  nuisslve  re- 
assignments  of  students  and  to  engage  in  the 
extensive   transportation  of  such   st\idents: 

(3)  the  giildellnes  provided  by  the  courts 
for  fashioning  remedies  to  dismantle  pre- 
viously-maintained dual  school  systems  and 
for  the  elimination  of  the  ve.itlges  of  dual 
systems  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  to  be  "In- 
oompleta  and  imperfect."  and  the  Congress 
finds  that   they  are   particularly   inadequate 


from  the  standpoint  of  providing  criteria  for 
determining  the  extent  to  which  an  educa- 
tional agency  is  required  to  reassign  or  trans- 
port studenu  to  eUmlnmte  the  vestiges  of  th- 
duitl  school  sybteai; 

(4)  the  implementation  of  desegregation 
plans  tiiat  require  extensive  student  trans- 
portation has.  in  many  caries,  required  local 
educational  agencies  to  expend  a  large 
amount  of  fiinds.  thereby  depleting  their 
hiiancial  resources  available  for  the  main- 
tenance or  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
educational  facilities  and  instruction  "pro- 
vided; 

(5)  transportation  of  students  is  excessive 
when  it  creates  serious  risks  to  the  health 
and  safely  of  students,  or  disrupts  the  edu- 
cational process  carried  out  with  respect  t:> 
such  students,  or  Impinges  significantly  ou 
iheir  edU'tiational  opportunity; 

(6)  the  risks  and  harms  created  by  exces- 
sive transportation  are  particularly  great  for 
children  enrolled  In  the  first  six  grades; 

(7 1  the  neighborhood  is  the  appropriate 
basis  for  determining  public  school  assign- 
ments in  tV.e  first  six  grades; 

(8»  tbe  assifnment  of  students  to  schools 
on  the  basis  of  geographic  attendance  arens 
drawn  en  a  racially  nondiscriminatory  basu 
is  educationally  sound  and  Is  consistent  with 
public  prlicy   long   recognized   by  Congress 

(9(  It  Is  contrary  to  public  policy  to  re- 
quire an  educational  agency  to  attain  or 
maintain  a  balance,  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  sex.  national  origin  or  socio-economic 
cla'^ses  of  students  among  its  schools; 

(10)  It  Is  contrary  to  the  public  Interest 
to  require  an  educational  agency  to  make 
ye.ir  by  >-ear  school  assignments  to  adjust  the 
r.iri.a  composition  of  student  bodies  after 
deaei^regation  has  been  accomplished  and 
racial  discrimination  through  official  action 
Is  eliminated  from  the  separate  school  syt;- 
tems  in  the  nation; 

(in  In  the  Interest  of  orderly  administra- 
tion of  public  schools,  it  U  urgent  that 
school  authorities  be  provided  authorltati\-e 
criteria  by  which  to  determine  what  is  re- 
quired by  Congress  and  the  courts  to  elimi- 
nate the  vestiges  of  previously-maintained 
du."".!  school  systems; 

(b)  For  the  foregoing  reasons.  It  Is  neces- 
sary and  proper  that  the  Congress,  pursuant 
to  the  powers  granted  to  It  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  specify  appro- 
priate remedies  for  the  elimination  of  the 
vestiges  of  dual  school  systems. 

TITLE  I— ASSIGNMENT  PROVISIONS 

ASStCITKEIfT    ON    HEIGHBOaaOOD    BASIS 

Sec.  101.  Subject  to  the  other  provisions 
of  this  title,  tbe  assignment  by  an  educa- 
tional agency  of  a  student  to  the  school 
nearest  his  place  of  residence  which  provides 
the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  of  edu- 
cation for  such  student  is  not  a  denial  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  unless  such 
assignment  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  segre- 
gating students  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
sex.  or  national  origin. 

BALAKCX    KOT    BEOt^OXD 

Sec  102.  The  failure  of  an  educational 
agency  to  attain  a  balance,  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex,  national  origin,  or  socio- 
economic status  of  students  among  Us 
schools  shall  not  constitute  a  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws. 

TITLE  n — REMEDIES 

rORMTT.ATTNO    REHrDras;    APPUCABILrrr 

Sec.  201.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  a 
court,  department,  or  agency  of  tbe  United 
States  shall  seek  or  impose  only  such  reme- 
dies as  are  essential  to  correct  particular  de- 
nials of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  202.  In  formulating  a  remedy  for  m  de- 
nial of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
which  may  Involve  the  traxisportatlon  of 
students,  a  court,  department,  or  agency 
of  the  United  States  ahall  consider  and  make 
specific  findings  on  the  efficacy  In  correcting 
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such  denial  of  the  following  remedies  and 
shall  require  Implementation  of  the  first  of 
the  remedies  set  out  below,  or  on  the  first 
combination  thereof  which  would  remedy 
such  denial; 

(a)  assigning  students  to  the  schools 
closest  to  their  places  of  residence  which  pro- 
vide the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type 
of  education  for  such  students,  taking  into 
account  school  capacities  and  natural  physi- 
cal barriers; 

(b)  assigning  students  to  the  schools 
closest  to  their  places  of  residence  which 
provide  the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type 
of  education  for  such  studeiits,  taking  into 
account  only  school  capacities; 

(c)  i)ermittlng  students  to  transfer  from  a 
school  In  which  a  majority  of  the  students 
are  of  their  race,  color,  or  national  origin  to 
a  school  in  which  a  minority  of  the  students 
are  of  their  race,  color,  or  national  origin; 

(d)  the  creation  or  revision  of  attendance 
zones  or  grade  structures  without  requiring 
transportation  beyond  that  described  in  sec- 
tion 203; 

(e)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  any  other  plan  which  is  educationally 
sound  and  administratively  feasible,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  203  and  204 
of  this  Act. 

TRANSPORTATION    OF    STX'DENTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  No  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall,  pursuant 
to  section  202.  order  the  Implementation  of 
B  plan  that  would  require  the  transportation 
of  any  student  to  a  school  other  than  the 
school  closest  or  next  closest  to  his  place  of 
residence  which  provides  the  appropriate 
grade  level  and  type  of  education  for  such 
student. 

(b)  No  court,  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  shall  require  directly  or 
indirectly  the  transportation  of  any  student 
if  such  transportation  poses  a  risk  to  the 
health  of  such  student  or  constitutes  a  sig- 
nificant Impingement  on  the  educational 
process  with  respect  to  such  student. 

(c)  When  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion determines  that  a  school  system  is 
desegregated,  or  that  it  meets  the  constitu- 
tional requirements,  or  that  it  Is  a  unitary 
system,  or  that  it  has  no  vestiges  of  a  dual 
system,  and  thereafter  residential  shifts  In 
population  occur  which  result  in  school 
population  changes, In  any  school  within 
such  a  desegregated  school  system,  no  edu- 
cational agency  shall  because  of  such  shifts 
be  required  by  any  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  to  formulate,  or 
Implement,  any  new  desegregation  plan,  or 
modify  or  Implement  any  modification  of  the 
court  approved  desegregation  plan  to  com- 
pensate wholly  or  In  part  for  such  shifts 
in  school  population. 

DISTRICT    LINES 

Sec.  204.  In  the  formulation  of  remedies 
under  section  201  or  202  of  this  Act,  the  lines 
^,    drawn  by  a  State,  subdividing  its  territory 
\    into  separate  school  districts,  shall  not  be 
^  Ignored  or  altered  except  where  It  Is  estab- 
lished  that   the   lines   were   drawn   for  the 
purpose  of  segregating  children  among  pub- 
lic schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex, 
or  national  origin. 

VOLUNTARY    ADOPTION    OF    REMEDIES 

Sec.  205.  Nothing  In  this  Act  prohibits 
an  educational  agency  from  proposing,  adopt- 
ing, requiring,  or  Implementing  any  plan  of 
desegregation,  otherwise  lawful,  that  Is  at 
variance  with  the  standards  set  out  in  this 
title,  nor  shall  any  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  be  prohibited 
from  approving  Implementation  of  a  plan 
which  goes  beyond  what  can  be  required 
under  this  title,  if  such  plan  is  voluntarily 
proposed  by  the  appr(^riate  educational 
agency. 

REOPENING    PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  206.  On  the  application  of  an  educa- 
tional agency,  court  orders,  or  desegregation 


plans  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  intended  to  end  segregation 
of  students  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin,  shall  be  reopened  and  modi- 
fied to  comply  with  the  \  r  ■  sions  of  this 
Act.  The  Attorney  General  snail  assist  such 
educational  agency  In  such  reopening  pro- 
ceedings and  modifications. 

TERMINATION    OF  ORDERS 

Sec.  207.  Any  court  order  requiring  the 
desegregation  of  a  school  system  shall  be 
terminated,  if  the  court  finds  the  schools  of 
the  defendant  educational  agency  are  a 
unitary  school  system,  one  within  which  no 
person  is  to  be  effectively  excluded  from  any 
school  because  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  and  this  shall  be  so,  whether  or  not 
such  school  system  was  in  the  past  segregated 
de  jure  or  de  facto.  No  additional  order  shall 
be  entered  against  such  agency  for  such 
purpose  unless  the  schools  of  such  agency 
are  no  longer  a  unitary  school  system. 

TITLE  III— DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  301.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "educational  agency"  means 
a  local  educational  agency  or  a  "State  educa- 
tional agency"  as  defined  by  section  801  (k) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(b)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  local  educational  agency  as  defined 
by  section  801  (f)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(c)  A  "dual  school  system"  Is  one  in  which 
students  are  asslgfiied  to  schools  solely  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex.  or  national  origin  for 
tlie  purpose  of  segregating  such  students  in 
schools  of  the  system. 

(d)  A  "unitary  school  system"  is  one  In 
which  an  educational  agency  Is  not  effective- 
ly excluding  any  person  from  any  school  be- 
cause of  raice,  color,  or  national  origin, 
whether  or  not  such  school  system  was  In 
the  i>ast  segregated  de  jure  or  de  facto. 

(e)  The  term  "segregation"  means  the 
operation  of  a  school  system  In  which  stu- 
dents are  assigned  to  schools  of  an  educa- 
tional agency  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex, 
or  national  origin  or  within  a  school  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

(f)  An  educational  agency  shall  be  deemed 
to  transport  a  student  if  any  partF>»of  the 
cost  of  such  student's  transportation  Is  paid 
toy  such  agency.  -r 

TITLE  rv— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  Section  709  (a)   (3)  of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 

SEPARABILITT   OF   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  402.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
Of  any  amendment  made  by  thIslAct,  or  the 
application  of  any  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstance,  Is  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circiunstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 


By  Mr.  TAFT: 

S.  621.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  withholding 
city  Income  taxes  from  compensation 
paid  Federal  employees.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  which  would 
require  the  Federal  Government  to  with- 
hold city  income  taxes  from  its  em- 
ployees. This  legislation  would  benefit 
directly  himdreds  of  thousands  of  Federal 
workers. 

Because  local  income  taxes  are  not 
withheld  from  the  wages  of  Federal  em- 
ployees, these  workers  are  forced  to  pay 
the  taxes  in  lump  sums  on  a  quarterly 
or  annual  basis.  The  obligation  to  pay  a 


substantial  amount  in  local  taxes  at  one 
time  presents  a  serious  hardship  to  many- 
Federal  workers.  As  of  last  winter,  one 
third  of  Cleveland's  postal  workers  had 
not  been  able  to  meet  this  obligation, 
and  owed  the  city  hundreds  of  dollars 
per  person  in  back  taxes. 

This  legislation  would  allow  Federal 
workers  to  pay  their  city  taxes  in  the 
same  convenient  manner  as  other  work- 
ers, by  making  the  payments  in  even 
installments  throughout  the  year. 

The  legislation  would  also  provide  some 
extra  money  for  the  cities.  Because  the 
cities'  tax  collection  departments  will  no 
longer  have  to  devote  extra  attention  to 
Federal  workers,  administrative  costs  will 
decrease.  In  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  the 
city  of  Akron.  Columbus,  and  Toledo 
expect  that  they  could  each  save  $20,000 
to  $35,000  in  this  manner.  The  major 
new  source  of  income,  however,  would 
occur  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  tax 
delinquencies  and  an  increase  in  the 
cities'  ability  to  collect  delinquent  taxes. 
Cleveland's  tax  department  has  esti- 
mated that  because  of  fewer  losses  in 
uncollected  taxes,  the  city's  income  could 
be  increased  by  $300,000  to  $400,000  an- 
nually. The  city  of  Cincinnati  expects 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  to  save  its 
taxpayers  about  $100,000.  Similar  savings 
would  be  realized  by  cities  in  other  States. 
My  bill  would  apply  to  cities  with  pop- 
ulations of  60,000  or  more.  When  legi.s- 
lation  pertaining  to  this  subject  was  de- 
bated on  the  Senate  floor  during  the  last 
Congress,  an  amendment  was  added  to 
exempt  residents  of  States  other  than 
that  in  which  the  taxing  city  is  located 
from  the  withholding  requirement  unless 
they  consent  to  withholding.  In  the  in- 
terest of  making  my  legislation  accept- 
able to  all  concerned  and  thus  facilitat- 
ing its  passage.  I  have  included  this 
amendment. 

The  major  organizations  representing 
groups  which  my  legislation  would  affect 
strongly  support  it.  These  organizations 
include  the  National  League  of  Cities — 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National 
Postal  UnioM,  and  other  major  Federal 
employees'  /associations.  The  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and^fiudget  have  historically  sup- 
ported legislation  along  these  lines,  and 
I  have  been  informed  that  their  positions 
have  not  changed. 

Legislation  identical  to  this  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  during  the  92d 
Congress,  but  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives did  not  have  time  to  act  on  the 
measure.  The  House  passed  similar  leg- 
islation several  years  ago. 

\f  hope  that  during  the  93d  Congress, 
both  Houses  of  Congress  will  seize  the 
opportimity  to  provide  equal  treatment 
for  our  Federal  workers  and  additional 
assistance  for  our  cities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  leg- 
islation be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  621 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
Section  5517  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended — • 
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by    Inserting   "or   city"   after   'State  ' 
place  It  appears  in  subsections  (a)  and 
ind 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
subsection  (c)    the  following:    ".  and 
means  only   a  city   which   Is   Lncorp>o- 
under  the  law  of  a  State  and  which 
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Section  5517  of  such  title  is  further 
ded  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
the  following  sentence:  "The  agreement 
not  permit  withholding  of  a  city  tax 
the  pay  of  an  employee  who  is  not  a 
resident  of  the  State  In  which  that  city  Is 
locati  d  unless  he  consents  to  such  wlth- 
holdl  ig 
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The  heading  for  such  section  5517  is 
'  to  read  as  follows : 

5517.  WrrHHOLonjc  State  and  Ctty  In- 

COMK  TkXKS". 

The  analysis  for  subchapter  n  of  chap- 

of  title  5  of  the  United  State*  Code 

by  striking  out  the  Item  relating 

tlon  5517  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

f^Uowing: 

Withholding    State    and    city    Income 
taxes." 

The   amendments   made   by   this  sec- 
I  ball  apply  only  in  reject  of  agreements 
ter  id    Into  after   the   date   of   the    enact- 
of  this  Act. 
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ized  the  outstanding  payment  to  reim- 
burse the  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flat- 
head Reservation,  Mont. 

In  light  of  the  favorable  past  actions 
of  Congres.s,  I  request  that  this  bill  be 
assigned  to  the  appropriate  committee 
and  early  action  be  taken. 
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By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  McGee)  : 
23.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre-' 
of   the  Interior  to  reimburse   the 
and  Arapahoe  Tribes  of  the 
River  Reservation  in  Wyoming  for 
funds  that  have  been  used  for  the 
operation,    and    mainte- 
of  the  Wind  River  irrigation  proj- 
omlng.  Referred  to  the  Commit - 
Interior  and  Insular  ACTairs. 
HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  today,  on 
of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
Wyoming.  Senator  McGek.  I  am  In- 
'  IK  legislation   which  would  au- 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Shoshone  and  Arapahoe 
of  the  Wind  River  Reservation 
iming  for  tribal  funds  that  have 
used  for  the  construction,  opera- 
ind  maintenance  of  the  Wind  River 
project,  Wyoming, 
estimated  that  $75,127.14  was  ex- 
on  an  irrigation  project  that  ben- 
only  certain  individual  members 
tribe.  Congress  has  recognized  that 
expenditures  are  not  tribal  trrlga- 
^osts,  and  has  reimbursed  the  tribes 
past  for  such  expenditures.  By  the 
May  18,  1916.  Congress  reimbursed 
tiibes  of  the  Blackfeet,  Flathead,  and 
Peck  Reservations  for  tribal  funds 
lad  been  expended  on  behiOf  of  in- 
ratber  than  for  the  tribes  on 
a  teration  and  maintenance  of  Irrlga- 
Drojects. 

recently  as  1970,  Congress  passed 

of  September  18.  1970.  which  re- 

■  the     'e  Tribe  of  the  Uinta  and 

Reservation  tribal  fimds  that  had 

expended  in  the  canstruction.  op- 

and  maintenance  of  the  Uinta 

irrigation  project.  This  act.  as 

this  bill,  also  provided  for  pay- 

to  the  tribe  of  interest  on  its  money 

'  >ercent  from  the  date  of  expendi- 

to  ttie  date  of  enactment.  Prec- 

for  this  provision  Is  contained  ta 

of  May  25,  1948.  which  author- 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  626.  A  bill  to  provide  increases  in 
certain  annuities  payable  under  chap- 
ter 83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  and 
for  otiier  purposes;  and 

S.  627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
the  first  $4,000  received  as  civil  service 
retirement  annuity  from  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof  .shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  gross  income.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  628.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  eliminate 
the  annuity  reduction  made,  in  order  to 
pronde  a  suiviving  spouse  with  an  an- 
nuity, during  periods  when  the  annui- 
tant is  not  married:  and 

S.  629.  A  bill  to  increase  the  contribu- 
tion by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
costs  of  Federal  employees"  health  bene- 
fits insurance,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Cornimttee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

,  CTVIL   SERVICE   RETIHEMEI^T  Bn,I.S 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  a  number  of  bills  will 
be  introduced  whose  purpose  is  to  enable 
senior  American  citizens  to  live  with  the 
security  and  dignity  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  all 
these  bills  the  fullest  consideration  and 
topmost  priority.  Today  I  am  introducing 
four  bills  representing  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  task  before  us  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  elderly.  These  bills  would 
provide  some  measure  of  assistance  to 
one  group  of  senior  citizens — the  civil 
service  annuitants — who  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  a  financial  crisis.  Federal  work- 
ers who  retired  prior  to  3  years  ago  face 
financial  problems  that  are  particularly 
acute.  Their  retirement  income  Ls  fixed 
by  outmoded  formulas,  and  they  have 
seen  the  value  of  this  income  steadily 
eroded  by  inflation.  The  primary  purpose 
of  the  legislation  I  am  introducing  is 
simply  to  alleviate  some  of  the  financial 
burden  on  some  of  these  older  civil  serv- 
ice annuitants,  and  to  bring  them  into 
a  more  equitable  position  compared  with 
more  recent  retirees.  These  four  bills, 
with  one  or  two  minor  adjustments,  are 
part  of  the  legislative  program  of 
NARCE.  the  National  Association  of 
Retired  Civil  Service  Employees. 

The  first  of  the  bills  wotild  provide  an 
Increase  of  $25  per  month  for  all  an- 
nuitants who  retired  prior  to  October 
1969.  This  would  exclude  from  the  in- 
crease those  who  retired  after  the  new 
formula  for  computing  annuities  was  put 
into  effect — the  high-  3 -year  formula 
that  has  rwulted  in  larger  annuities  for 
many  people.  It  would  also  exclude  those 
who  have  benefited  by  the  pay  raises  for 
classified  civil  service  employees  in  the 
past  4  years.  It  would  help  mostly  the 
low-income  retirees  who  retired  during 
the  period  of  lower  pay  scales. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  srt  the 
minimum  annuity  at  a  level  equal  to  the 

I 


minimum  amount  that  may  be  received 
under  social  security.  At  present,  there 
are  approximately  110,000  civil  service 
retirees  who  receive  less  than  $84.50  pe- 
month,  which  is  now  the  minimum  social 
security  benefit.  Surely,  it  is  no  more  r^^ 
than  a  basic  question  of  equity  to  see  ^ 
tliat  these  low  income  retirees  receive 
the  same  minimum  amount  that  thev 
would  receive  if  they  were  imder  sociil 
security.  And  surely,  $84.50  per  month 
is  not  too  much  to  ask  at  this  time  for 
Government  servants  who  have  devoted 
many  good  years  of  their  lives  to  pro- 
grams that  benefit  us  all. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  would 
exempt  from  gross  income  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes  the  first  $4,000  of 
a  civil  service  annuity. 

This  would  give  to  civil  service  re- 
tirees a  measure  of  the  tax  advantages 
already  grsmted  to  social  security  and 
railroad  retirement  beneficiaries,  whose 
maximum  retirement  pension  is  free 
from  Federal  income  tax.  The  top 
amount  that  can  be  drawTi  and  that  is 
tax  exempt  under  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  is  about  $8,000.  and  under 
the  social  security  system  the  amoimt  is 
more  than  $4,000.  So  the  bill  for  $4,000 
tax  exemption  for  civil  service  annui- 
tants is  certainly  fair  and  reasonable. 

The  third  bill  would  increase  the  Gov- 
ernment's contribution  toward  premium 
cost^  under  the  Federal  employees  health 
benefits  program  from  the  present  40 
percent  to  50  percent.  My  colleagues  will 
remember  Uiat  the  40  percent  level  was 
achieved  in  the  91st  Congress,  but  was 
lower  than  some  of  us  felt  it  should  be. 
As  a  result,  the  Senate  last  session  passed 
a  bill  that  would  increase  the  Govern- 
ment's share  to  45  percent,  and  the 
House  passed  a  bill  that  would  eventu- 
ally increase  the  contribution  to  75  per- 
cent. Unfortimately.  discussions  in  con- 
ference committee  broke  down  over  the 
question  of  whether  to  Include  postal 
workers  in  the  new  health  benefits  pro- 
gram, and  no  Increase  ever  went  into 
law.  The  bill  I  am  now  introducing  pro- 
vides for  only  a  slightly  greater  Federal 
contribution  than  was  am>roved  by  the 
Senate  last  session.  An  equal  sharing  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  insured 
Federal  worker  would  bring  the  Federal 
level  more  in  line  with  that  of  private 
Indus  tr>'. 

The  final  bill  would  provide  restora- 
tion of  a  full  annuity  when  a  retiree  has 
been  predeceased  by  the  designated  sur- 
vivor and  has  not  remarried.  Again,  this 
is  a  bill  which  grows  out  of  legislation 
enacted  In  the  91st  Congress.  In  that 
Congress  a  bill  which  I  introduced — S. 
437— provided  that  when  a  ^»use  who 
had  been  designated  as  a  survivor  to  a 
civU  service  annuity  dies  first,  the  sur- 
viving spouse  could  designate  a  second 
spouse  to  receive  those  benefits,  provided 
that  marriage  had  been  in  effect  2  years 
at  the  death  of  the  retiree.  The  bill  like- 
wise provided  that  if  a  survivor  spouse 
died,  the  retiree  could  begin  receiving  a 
full  annuity  instead  of  a  reduced  annu- 
ity. The  first  part  of  the  bill  was  passed 
and  became  public  law  but  the  second 
part  of  the  bill  was  dropped. 

The  Mil  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
vides that  when  the  stmivor  has  prede- 
ceased the  retiree,  and  no  other  spouse 
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has  been  acquired  to  eventually  receive 
the  benefits  being  paid  for,  the  retiree 
can  apply  for  restoration  of  full  annuity 
during  the  period  of  no  marriage.  This  is 
most  certainly  equitable. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  claiming  that 
we  will  reach  any  far-reaching  solutions 
by  passing  these  bills.  These  are  modest 
bills,  and  I  introduce  them  simply  in  the 
name  of  fairness  and  equity.  They  would 
provide  one  group  of  our  senior  citizens 
with  some  portion  of  what  they  are  en- 
titled to.  There  obviously  remains  a  great 
deal  more  to  be  done  in  order  to  see  that 
senior  citizens  retain  honored  places  in 
American  society, 

I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
texts  of  all  the  bills  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  626 
A  bill  to  provide  li^c^Mses  In  certain  an- 
nuities payable  under  -chapter  83  of  title 

5.  United  States  Code,  and  for  other  pui- 

I>oses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sectfon 
8339  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  1b 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"(o)  The  annuity  of  an  employee  or  Mem- 
ber retiring  under  this  subchapter,  or  prior 
comparable  provision  of  law,  shall  in  no 
event  be  less  than  12  times  the  smallest  pri- 
mary Insurance  tmiount  (Including  any  cost- 
of-living  increase  added  to  that  amount) 
used  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  amount  of 
benefits  payable  to  individuals  from  time  to 
time  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act." 

Sec.  2.  Section  8341  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following   new  subsection: 

"(h)  The  annuity  of  a  survivor  payable 
under  this  subchapter,  or  prior  comparable 
provision  oC  law,  shall  In   no  event  be — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  surviving  child,  less 
than  36  times  the  smallest  primary  Insur- 
ance amount  (including  any  cost-of-living 
Increase  added  to  that  amount)  used  as  a 
basis  for  determining  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits payable  to  individuals  from  time  to 
time  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
divided  by  the  number  of  children;  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  other  survivor, 
less  than  12  times  such  primary  Insurance 
amount  (Including  any  such  cost-of-living 
Increase." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  An  annuity  payable  from  the 
ClvU  Service  Retirement  and  DisabUlty  Fund 
to  an  annuitant  as  the  result  of  a  separation 
from  service  occurring  prior  to  October  20, 
1069,  shall  be  Increased  by  $300. 

(b)  An  annuity  payable  from  that  Fund 
to  the  surviving  spwause  of  an  annuitant,  as 
the  result  of  a  separation  from  service  of  the 
annuitant  occurring  prior  to  October  20, 
1969,  shall  be  Increased  by  $165. 

Sbc.  4.  This  Act  (other  than  this  section) 
ahaU  become  effective  on  July  1,  1973.  In- 
creases in  annuities  provided  by  this  Act 
shaU  apply  with  respect  to  a  monthly  pay- 
ment of  any  annuity  made  for  any  month 
commencing  on  or  after  July  1,  1973. 

S.  627 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  the  first  $4,000  re- 
ceived as  civil  service  retirement  annuity 
from  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  tQ- 
oome 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Xepretentativea    of   the    United   States   of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  part  III 
of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  items 
specifically  excluded  from  gross  Income)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  124  as 
section  125,  and  by  inserting  after  section 
123  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  124.  Rethiement  ANNcrriES  PAm  by  the 

CNTTEO     STATES     OB     ANY     AGENCY 
THEREOF 

In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  receives 
anntuty  payments  as  an  annuitant  or  sur- 
vivor annuitant  under  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
or  prior  compcirable  provision  of  law,  gross 
Income  does  not  Incltide  amounts  received 
under  that  annuity  during  the  taxable  year 
equal  to  the  greater  of — 

"1)  the  amount  excluded  from  gros-  in- 
come for  that  taxable  year  under  section  72, 
or 

"(2)  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  $4,000." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  sections  for  part  III 
of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking 
out 

"Sec.   124.  Cross  references  to  other   Ac'.o." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof : 
"Sec.  124.  Retirement  annuities  paid  by  the 
United    States    or    any    agency 
^X*       thereof. 
"Se(^125.  Cross  references  to  other   Acts." 

Sic.  3.  (a)  Section  37  (d)  (1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
limitation  on  retirement  Income)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B),  by  redesignating  subparagraph 
(C)  as  subparagraph  (D),  and  by  inserting 
after  subparagraph  (B)  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"(C)  tmder  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  or  prior  com-- 
parahle  provision  of  law.  or". 

(b)  Section  72  (p)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  cross  references  to  other  Acts)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(p)  Cross  References. — 

"(1)  For  limitation  on  adjustments  to 
basis  of  annuity  contracts  so«d,  see  section 
1021. 

"(2)  For  additional  exclusion  of  amounts 
received  under  a  United  States  civil  service 
retirement  plan,  see  section  124." 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

S.  628 
A  bill  to  amend  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  annuity  re- 
dtictlon  made.  In  order  to  provide  a  surviv- 
ing spouse  with  an  annuity,  during  periods 
when  the  annuitant  is  not  married 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8339 (J)    of   title   5.   United   States   Code,   is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "is 
reduced"  a  comma  and  the  following:   "for 
any  month  during  which  that  employee  or 
Member  Is  married  for  any  portion  of  the 
montb.": 

Sac.  2.  The  an>endment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  only  apply  with  respect  to  D»onth]y  pay- 
zaents  of  annuities  paid  for  any  month  com- 
mencing on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

S.  629 
A  biU   to  increase  the  contribution  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  costs  of  Fed- 
eral employees' **ealth  benefits  Insurance, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it   enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Atnerie*   in   Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 
aectlon  8006(a)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 


is  amended  by  striking  out  the  number  "40"* 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  number 
"50", 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  become  effective  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  applicable  pay  pe- 
riod commencing  after  December  31,  1973. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  an  annuitant,  as  defined  vmder 
section  8901(3)  of  title  5.  United  States  Cede. 
who  is  participating  or  who  is  eligible  Ui 
participate  in  the  health  benefits  program 
offered  under  the  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  (74  SUt.  849:  Public  Law 
86-724),  may  elect,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission,  to  be  covered  under  the 
provisions  of  chapter  89  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  in  lieu  of  coverage  under  .such 
Act.  ' 

(b)  An  annuitant  who  elects  to  be  covered 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  89  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  eiuitied 
to  benefits   under  such  chapter  89. 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  McIntyhe,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Ervin. 
Mr.   Pell,    Mr.   Randolph.    Mr. 

MUSKIE,      Mr.      FULBRIGHT,      Mr. 

Percy,     Mr.     Schweiker,     Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr. 

RlBICOFF)  : 

S.  630.  A  bill  to' encourage  and  support 
the  dissemination  of  news,  opinion, 
scientific,  cultural,  and  educational  mat- 
ter through  the  mails.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
Service. 

POPCnjlTION      I»)F0RMAT10N.     POPILAE     COVEEN- 
MENT,     AND  '  SECOND-CLASS      POSTAL      RATES 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  for  all  of 
the  178  years  that  the  U.S.  Congress  ex- 
ercised the  singular  responsibility  for 
setting  mail  rates  for  printed  publica- 
tions, a  basic  proposition  of  self-jgovem- 
ing  democracy  was  honored  with  low- 
rates  of  postage :  An  essential  education  - 
al  service  in  keeping  the  American  peo- 
ple informed  with  a  full  range  of  ideas 
and  opinions  is  performed  by  the  widest 
possible  distribution  of  newspapers,  pe- 
riodicals, and  journals.  Since  1792,  the 
low  postal  rates  which  were  set  by  Con- 
gress for  the  distribution  of  second-class 
publications  through  the  mails  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  form  of  national  subsidy 
which  was  justified  by  the  educational 
function  and  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  self-governing  aspect  of  citizen- 
ship. 

In  Pebruarj'  1971,  the  newly  formed 
independent  U.S.  Postal  Ser\-ice  created 
by  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
requested  rate  increases  for  second-class 
mail  that  would  have  averaged  143  per- 
cent over  a  5-year  period.  When  this 
proposal  was  instituted  on  a  temporary 
basis  in  May  of  1971,  it  became  obvious 
that  this  action  threatened  to  stifle  the 
free  flow  of  ideas  and  information  in  thi.s 
coimtry  and  to  efifectively  silence  some 
of  the  most  independent  journals  and 
publications  throughout  all  parts  of  the 
Nation.  Of  particular  concern  is  the  im- 
pact of  the  Postal  Service  proposal  for 
second-class  rates  upon  the  smaller, 
more  specialized  and  less  profitable 
newspapers  and  magazines  which  fuel 
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I  ational  competition  of  ideas  with 
thoughts,   divergent  opinions,   and 

points  of  view. 
June  28,  1972, 1  introduced  legisla- 
the  92d  Congress  to  reemphasize 
years  of  direct  congressional  sup- 
:  or  the  dissemination  of  news,  opin- 
4cientiflc,  cultural,  and  educational 
through  the  mails.  More  impor- 
a  lengthy  statement  which  accom- 
the  introduction  of  S.  3758  de- 
the  philosophical  and  legislative 
of  preferential  postal  rates  for 
publications.  This  statement  fo- 
congressional  and  public  attention 
dire  threats  to  a  vital  educational 
of  self-government  that  would  be 
by  the  suggested  postal  rates  for 
-class  matter.  It  also  pointed  out 
in   ending   congressional   support 
1972    for    printed    matter    sent 
the  mails,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
r^isreading  the  intent  of  the  1970 
Reorganization  Act  and  substitut- 
single-minded  concern  for  postal 
for  the  larger  public  interest  of 
a  basic  and  fundamental  serv- 
the  American  people. 
June  29,  1972,  the  Board  of  Gov- 
of  the  U.S.  Postal   Service  an- 
that      so-called      permanent 
rates  would  be  placed  in  effect  on 
,  1972.  Two  days  after  the  Inde- 
Day  celebration  last  year,  sec- 
ass    postal    rates    were    "perma- 
increased  an  average  of  127  per- 
r^ased  in  over  a  5-year  period. 

"temporary"   rate   increases 
already  in  effect,  the  next  impact 
be  felt  by  most  publications  until 
of  this  year  when  the  second 
of  the  "permanent"  rates  is  im- 
However.     the     experience 
the  "temporary"  increases  and  the 
of  the  "permanent"  increases 
class    mail    rates    indicated 
nf any  important  sources  of  news  and 
are  severely  affected  already, 
headlines,  editorials,  and  col- 
last  December  paid  respect  to  the 
of  Life,  as  the  last  great,  mass- 
magazine    in    the    Nation 
Life's  officers  cited  postal  rate  in- 
of  170  percent  over  the  next  5 
is  one  of  the  terminal  conditions 
sent  this  important  publication  to 
likes  of  Colliers,  the  Saturday 
Post,  and  Look.  Looking  beyond 
of  large  mass-circulation 
with  significant  advertising 
,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
burden  of  these  rate  increases 
on  the  smaller,  less  profitable 
and  newspapers  that  serve 
more  specialized  audiences  with 
specific  point  of  view, 
will  be  no  headlines  when  a 
1  eliglous  publication  or  rural  news- 
nust  cease  serving  the  public,  and 
that  it  will  attract  much  atten- 
some  small  magazine  of  diverse 
or  artistic  expression  can 
no  longer.  But  it  will  not  only  be 
subscribers  who  no  longer 
the  benefits  of  a  special  p>oint 
who  will  be  the  lesser  for  the 
entire  Nation  is  weakened  when 
Is  silenced  and  its  contribution 
public  discussion  of  politics,  lit- 
sclence,   education,   and  other 
national  importance  is  ended. 
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There  are  some  important  signs  that 
the  impact  of  second-class  mail  rates 
on  the  national  dialog  is  receiving  a 
wider  and  more  influential  audience.  At 
the  end  of  last  Congres.<;.  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Postal  Service  Subcommit- 
tee introduced  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  second-class  mail  rates  and  indicated 
that  newspapers  and  magazines  are  far 
too  important  a  communications  me- 
dium in  our  society  to  run  the  risk  of 
threatening  their  very  existence.  Con- 
gressman Udall  also  indicated  that  this 
subject  should  be  a  matter  of  first  prior- 
ity in  this  Congress. 

On  January  16.  1973.  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  Senator  McGee,  voiced  his 
conviction  that  the  American  public 
generally  has  a  vested  interest  in  the 
survival  of  newspapers  and  magazines. 
In  introducing  a  legislative  proposal  on 
the  subject  of  second-class  rates  and 
other  postal  matters.  Chairman  McGee 
indicated  that  hearings  before  his  com- 
mittee would  be  scheduled  soon  to  allow 
the  public  and  the  publishers  to  articu- 
late and  defend  their  case. 

With  these  impending  hearings  in 
mind,  and  with  the  particular  contribu- 
tions to  American  self-government  that 
are  made  by  the  small,  virtually  non- 
profit independent  publications  which 
serve  the  public  interest  at  stake,  I  am 
today  reintroducing  legislation  to  en- 
courage and  support  the  dissemination 
of  news,  opinion,  scientific,  cultural,  and 
educational  matter  through  the  mails. 

First  of  all,  this  legislation  would 
amend  the  policy  section  of  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  of  1,970  to  make  it 
abundantly  clear  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  an  obligation  to  provide  postal 
services  at  rates  which  will  encourage 
and  assist  the  wide  publishing  of  infor- 
mation and  differing  points  of  view  on 
all  issues  of  interest  to  the  country. 

Second,  this  bill  would  set  the  second- 
class  postal  rates  at  the  level  of  June  1, 
1972,  for  the  first  250,000  issues  of  news- 
papers and  magazines  sent  through  the 
mails.  These  rates  include  the  approxi- 
mately 33 '/s  percent  increase  in  second- 
class  charges  that  were  put  into  effect 
on  a  temporary  basis  last  May.  This  pro- 
vision would  be  of  particular  support  to 
the  smaller,  almost  nonprofit  independ- 
ent journals  of  opinion  that  already  ex- 
ist. It  would  also  encourage  the  entry  to 
new  publications  of  this  type  and  pro- 
vide continuing  outlets  for  divergent 
views  and  fresh  ideas. 

Any  future  increase  in  second-class 
rates  for  issues  over  the  250,000  copy 
ceiling  would  be  phased  in  during  a 
10-year  period  under  this  bill.  This  10- 
year  period  would  apply  only  to  increases 
on  editorial  content,  and  any  increases 
for  advertising  material  would  be  im- 
plemented during  5  years  as  is  presently 
the  law  for  both  categories. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important 
for  many  small  publications,  this  legis- 
lation wotild  expressly  write  into  law 
longstanding  congressional  policy  against 
per  piece  surcharges  on  Individual  is- 
sues of  second-class  pubhcations. 

The  preservation  of  a  free  press  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  widest  possible 
dissemination  of  news  and  opinion  in  this 
country  to  support  the  public  in  their 


active  participation  in  the  process  of 
self-government  is  a  battle  that  has  been 
fought  and  refought  in  this  country  since 
colonial  times.  In  that  period,  the  battle 
was  to  initiate  some  form  of  public  edu- 
cation and  information.  Our  early  Amer- 
ican leaders  recognized  that  an  essential 
feature  of  liberty  and  democracy  was  an 
informed  citizenry.  They  fought  success- 
fully to  overthrow  the  position  exempli- 
fied in  a  statement  made  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  in 
1642: 

I  thank  God  that  there  are  no  free  schools 
nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have 
these  hundred  years:  for  learning  has 
brought  disobedience  and  heresy  and  sects 
into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged 
them,  and  libels  on  tlie  best  governments. 
God  keep  us  from  both: 

The  answer  to  Sir  William,  of  course, 
was  a  revolution  of  arms  and  ideas  fueled 
by  the  thoughts  and  writings  of  two  of 
Virginia's  most  illustrious  sons,  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  James  Madison,  Madison 
knew  that  popular  government  can  only 
exist  when  there  is  popular  information : 

Knowledge  will  forever  govern  ignorance: 
and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own 
governors  must  arm  themselves  with  the 
power  which  knowledge  gives. 

Thomas  Jefferson  knew  that  while 
free  and  lively  public  discussion  will  be 
subject  to  error  and  falsehood,  such  mis- 
takes are  an  unavoidable  part  of  partic- 
ipatory democracy  and  "Error  of  opin- 
ion may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is 
left  free  to  combat  it." 

To  obtain  the  information  and  opin- 
ions necessary  for  "knowledge,",  our 
early  leaders  realized  that  a  wide  ifange 
of  thought  must  not  only  be  tolerated, 
but  actively  encouraged.  Forceful  wide-  * 
ranging  inquiry  and  discussion  has  been 
the  method  of  seeking  moral  and  politi- 
cal truth  since  the  time  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Socratic  dialogs.  As  explained 
by  Aristotle : 

The  ability  to  raise  searching  difficulties  on 
both  sides  of  a  subject  will  make  us  detect 
more  easily  the  truth  and  error  about  the 
several  points  that  arise. 

An  open  forum  for  the  lively  discussion 
of  fact  and  fancy  implies  toleration  for 
a  wide  range  of  raw  information  and 
divergent  views.  The  Justification  for 
this  tolerant  view  of  expression  is  that 
it  is  essential  for  the  full  examination 
of  any  and  all  opinion.  For  America  to 
be  truly  a  self-governing  democratic  na- 
tion, it  must  publicly  examine  its  life 
and  its  institutions  on  a  continual  basis. 

The  necessity  for  an  active  pursuit  of 
information  and  opinion  in  a  democracy 
is  perhaps  best  explained  by  Walter 
Lippman  in  a  passage  from  "The  In- 
dispensable Opposition"  published  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  in  1939: 

The  unexamined  life,  said  Socrates,  is  unfit 
to  be  lived  by  man.  This  Is  the  virtue  of 
liberty,  and  the  ground  on  which  we  may 
best  Justify  our  belief  In  It,  that  it  tolerates 
error  In  order  to  serve  the  truth.  When  men 
are  brought  face  to  face  with  their  oppo- 
nents, forced  to  listen  and  learn  and  mend 
their  ideas,  they  cease  to  be  children  and 
savages  and  begin  to  live  like  civilized  men. 
Then  only  Is  freedom  a  reality,  when  men 
may  voice  their  opinions  because  they  must 
examine  their  opinions. 

The  only  reason  for  dweUing  on  all  this 
is  that  if  we  are  to  preserve  democracy  we 
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must  understand  Its  principles.  And  the 
principle  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
other  forms  of  government  Is  that  in  a 
democracy  the  opposition  not  only  Is  toler- 
ated as  constitutional  but  must  be  main- 
tained because  it  is  in  fact  indispensable. 

When  the  Board  of  Governors  made 
their  announcement  on  "permanent" 
postal  rate  increases  last  Jime  29,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  stated  that— 

(T)he  Governors  recognize  that  the  in- 
creased rates  will  work  a  temporary  hardship 
on  some  users. 

If  the  pain  of  death  can  be  considered 
as  only  temporary  to  some  second-class 
publishers,  it  will  be  much  more  lasting 
to  the  American  public  who  will  be  with- 
out the  contribution  of  these  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

This  shortsighted  view  of  the  threat 
to  publishers  throughout  the  country 
was  repeated  in  the  remarks  of  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States  in 
a  New  York  Times  article  on  August  2, 
1972.  Mr.  Klassen  opened  his  article  by 
stating: 

(W)e  read  a  great  deal  today  about  un- 
named magazines  and  newspapers  facing 
what  ia  aaserted  to  be  a  catastrophic  situ- 
ation allegedly  caused  by  recently  authorized 
poetal  rate  increases. 

He  then  went  on  to  focus  attention  on 
only  one  major  national  publisher,  Time, 
Inc.,  and  to  assume  that  all  publications 
would  be  increased  by  the  127-percent 
average  over  5  years,  and  that,  further- 
more, postal  rates  only  represent  a  small 
portion  of  the  costs  of  all  magazines. 

As  far  as  the  "unnamed  magazines 
and  newspapers"  are  concerned,  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  communications  which  I 
have  received  on  this  subject  over  the 
IMist  months  have  been  very  eloquent  in 
stating  the  position  of  their  named  pub- 
lication and  the  impact  of  the  rates. 
While  the  Postmaster  General's  claim 
that  Time,  Inc.,  could  absorb  the  In- 
creased rates,  that  did  not  prevent  the 
demise  of  Life  or  satisfactorily  answer 
the  implication  of  the  postal  rates  in 
Life's  final  agonies.  What  is  more  impor- 
tant, however.  Is  ttiat  many,  many  small 
diverse  publications — agriculture  news- 
papers, the  religious  press,  labor  jour- 
nals, and  intellectual  magazines — face 
postal  rate  increases  many  times  greater 
than  127  percent.  In  addition,  those  many 
publications  which  face  increases  well 
above  127  percent  are  also  newspapers  or 
magazines  In  which  postal  rates  repre- 
sent a  larger  percentage  of  their  costs, 
and  which  are  virtually  nonprofit  and 
therefore  unable  to  shift  the  burden  of 
the  Increases  to  either  subscribers  or 
nonexistent  advertisers. 

It  is  these  voices — the  little  press,  the 
controversial,  the  opinion  press — which 
serve  the  specialized  interests  of  some 
Americans  and  the  basic  interest  of  all 
America.  Their  voices  may  not  be  heard 
or  acknowledged  in  the  corporate  board- 
room of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  where  the 
singular  preoccupation  appears  to  be  eflB- 
ciency  and  bigness,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  case  of  the  small  but  vital  inde- 
pendent voice  of  journalism  will  be  im- 
heard  or  unappreciated  in  Congress. 

Many  articulate  comments  on  the  sec- 
ond-class rate  increases  have  been  sent 
to  me  by  a  wide  range  of  publications  in 


Wisconsin  and  throughout  the  country. 
The  following  sampling  of  their  thoughts 
and  viewpoints  is  an  expression  of  the 
issue  at  stake  and  direct  testimony  from 
the  publications  that  must  bear  the  bur- 
den of  these  increased  rates.  Though 
small  in  size,  I  think  these  publications 
speak-loudly  about  a  matter  of  basic  con- 
cern for  popular  information,  and  there- 
fore of  basic  concern  for  popular  gov- 
ernment: 

Mrs.  Jeff  Dean,  Editor,  Wisconsin  Trails, 
Madison,  Wisconsin:  "(Ajs,  the  editor  of  a 
small  (roughly  25,000  circulation),  'virtually 
nonprofit'  quarterly  that  is  totally  without 
advertising,  I  can  only  wish  you  and  S.  3578 
•very  success  in  Congress." 

Charles  M.  Phillips,  Executive  Director, 
Wisconsin  Catholic  Conference,  Madison, 
Wisconsin:  "There  Is  great  danger,  I  believe, 
that  tbe  proposed  increase  in  CS.  PoetAl 
Service  rates  would  put  many  of  our  diocesan 
newspapers  out  of  business." 

Robert  Berglund,  Publisher,  Tribune-Rec- 
ord-Oleaner,  Ix>yal,  Wisconsin:  "My  news- 
paper, the  Trlbime-Becord-Gleaner,  is  one 
that  has  felt  the  Increase  in  postage.  The 
communities  of  Greenwood,  Loyal  and  iSpen- 
■cer  which  I  serve  were  on  the  brink  of  losing 
their  newspaper  several  years  ago.  I  was 
able  to  merge  the  Loyal  Tribune,  the  Spencer 
Record  and  the  Greefiwood  Gleaner  into  one 
newspaper  to  serve  the  three  conununlties. 
Without  this  merger  these  communities 
.would  be  without  a  newspaper,  the  official 
voice  of  the  community. 

"Yet  the  continuation  of  a  newspaper  to 
serve  these  communities,  or  any  other  com- 
mOnlty  In  this  country  stiU  face  a  chal- 
lenge. .  .  .  I'm  sure  community  newspapers 
through  the  nation  are  all  faced  with  the 
same  problem." 

Harry  A.  Palmlter,  Managing  Editor,  The 
Cheese  Reporter,  Wisconsin:  "We  have  seen 
considerable  change,  diuing  the  past  22  years, 
of  publications  in  the  dairy  industry  field 
alone.  There  would  be  little  doubt  that  some 
of  the  reason  for  the  discontinuance  of  some 
of  these  publications  and  the  merging  of 
others  has  been  influenced  by  the  increased 
costs  of  mail  service. 

"By  the  same  philosophy  you  expound  in 
yotir  statement  of  June  28,  1972,  the  little 
tabloid  newsfiaper  called  The  Cheese  Reporter 
is  about  to  begin  its  97tb  year  of  publica- 
tion, certainly  based  on  the  success  of  its 
having  carried  out  a  free  flow  of  Ideas  and 
information  to  a  specific  industry. 

"By  either  size  or  circtilation  volume  we 
can  hardly  call  ourselves  a  major  factor  in 
the  publishing  field,  but  we  do  know  posi- 
tively that  most  of  the  influential  members 
of  the  nation's — and  many  of  the  world's — 
cheese  industry  faithfully  subscribe  to  and 
read  The  Cheese  Reporter  for  its  value  to 
them  as  part  of  the  industry. 

"We  appreciate  your  concern  over  the  dra- 
matically proposed  postal  increases  and  their 
effect  on  the  press,  both  as  publishers  of 
a  very  small  publication  and  as  Journalists 
who  believe  firmly  in  the  opportunity  to  serve 
an  industry  through  information  and  aware- 
ness of  issues." 

Philip  S.  Habermann,  Executive  Director, 
State  Bar  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin: 
"Thank  you  for  your  letter  expressing  your 
views  on  the  sizeable  Increase  of  second  class 
mail  rates. 

"I  conciu-  with  you  completely. 

"As  administrator  of  the  State  Bar,  I  have 
noted  a  drastic  increase  in  the  cost  of  mail- 
ing our  Wisconsin  Bar  Bulletin  with  sec- 
ond class  rates.  I  have  not  actually  been 
called  upon  to  complain  about  that,  since 
certainly  the  lawyers  can  afford  the  increases. 

"However.  I  have  always  believed  that  free- 
dom of  Informatioa,  and  the  continued  cir- 
culation of  a  wide  variety  of  publications  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  population. 


I  dislike  very  much  seeing  the  postal  services 
attempt  to  load  all  of  the  costs  which  they 
can  total  up  to  the  second  class  maU." 

Anthony  Van  der  Linden,  Business  Mana- 
ger, Milwaukee  Publishers,  Inc.,  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin:  "The  dissolution  of  news  puijlj- 
cations  because  of  prohibitive  postal  rale  in- 
creases is  a  distinct  reality.  And  their  dis- 
solution can  only  mean  a  retrenching  of  our 
employees  in  the  printing  trades. 

"We  neeci  the  voice  of  the  opposition  wliPu 
It  is  necessary  to  'take  on  the  big  daily  prea^' 
If  that  voice  is  stilled  we  will  only  hear  thaV 
which  the  big  daily  media  wants  us  to  hear\ 
This  certaiiily  is  not  what  America  stands  \ 
lor."  V 

Paul  H.  Poberezny,  President.  E.\pcrl-  ^ 
mental  Aircraft  Association,  Franklin,  V.'is- 
consiu:  "Freedom  of  speech  and  the  p^ess 
have  always  t>een  cornerstones  of  democracy, 
and.  as  you  so  eloqiieiUly  point  out.  nothing 
has  changed  since  the  I780's — if  anything,  in 
this  day  of  instant,  electronic  'news'  we  need 
the  soljering.  reflective  virtues  of  the  printed 
media  more  tlian  ever  before. 

"Our  monthly  publication.  Sport  Aviation, 
would  be  very  seriously  threatened  by  the 
proposed  second  class  postage  increases. 
Nearly  33,000  citizens  would  l>e  deprived  of 
a  forum  from  which  they  can  freely  ex- 
change their  views  and  knowledge  on  a  sub- 
ject that  is  very  important  to  them." 

Eugene  R.  Brauer.  Business  Manager.  Mil- 
waukee Labor  Press,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin: 
"Extinction  is  exactly  the  terminology  that 
should  be  used,  for  should  the  USPS  an- 
nounced guidelines  be  upheld  many  of  us 
would  be  forced  to  close  up  shop,  eliminat- 
ing the  Jobs  of  our  employes  along  with 
those  of  workers  in  the  allied  printing  trades. 
Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the  voice 
of  opposition,  and  in  our  own  instance,  the 
voice  of  the  working  person  would  be 
silenced. 

"The  voice  of  the  big  dally  newspaper, 
and  big  business  would  however  contii.ue. 
These  publications  do  not  rely  on  use  of  the 
mails  for  their  distribution.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  raise  advertising  rates  and  still  re- 
main competitive.  We  do  not  have  the  finan- 
cial structure  so  common  with  the  big  press 
that  grants  a  big  reduction  for  placing  the 
same  advertisement  in  their  morning  pub- 
lication as  placed  In  their  evening  news- 
paper. Such  Is  true  of  the  operation  of  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel  among  others. 

"Dissenting  viewpoints  admittedly  arc  psrt 
of  our  American  way  of  life.  By  stifling  the 
free  flow  of  Information  you  sever  the  life- 
line of  democracy." 

R.  H.  Fackelman.  Gulf  Coast  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Panama  City.  Florida:  In  another  com- 
pany affiliated  with  this — Newspaper  Service 
Company,  Inc. — I  see  new  and  fresh  evidences 
every  day  of  the  threats  you  envision.  Small 
town  publishers  are  wanting  to  sell  their 
papers  .  .  .  and  the  market  is  slipping  away 
rapidly.  The  postage  hikes  are  Just  one  of  the 
factors  .  .  .  but  this  seems  U)  hurt  the  most 
In  that  there  is  no  way  of  minimizing  Its 
impact. 

"There  is  much,  much  more  to  the  story 
as  you  well  know.  I  only  wish  it  were  possible 
to  enable  ail  members  of_your  august  body 
meet  a  few  of  these  proudfpubiishers  who  are 
experiencing  declminp  Incomes  against  ris- 
ing costs  and  who  realize  that  this  new  in- 
road can  put  a  '30'  on  the  career  they  chose 
so  many  years  back. 

"And,  like  you,  I  feel  that  the  loss  of  this 
grass  roots  press  would  leave  a  tragic  hole 
in  the  nation's  well  Ijelng." 

Prank  W.  Maybom.  President.  Prank  W. 
Maybom  Newspapers.  Temple.  Texas:  "Sure- 
ly much  of  the  strength  of  this  country  has 
been  brought  about  by  and  fortified  through 
the  medium  of  public  Information.  This  has 
been  made  possible  largely  through  mall 
channels,  and  I  feel  that  tf  this  avenue  of 
information   is   stifled   through   high   postal 
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rated  the  American  people  will  not  be  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  know  just  what  Ls 
happ?nlng  In  our  country  on  a  day  to  day 
basis 

Tie  larger  this  nation  grows,  the  greater 
the  mportance  that  our  ci'izenry  be  well 
infoipied,  for  if  they  are  not  given  the  op- 
nity  to  learn,  then  they  will  be  subject 
convincing  arguments  of  rascals  as 
as  good  Intentioned  people.  It  is  only 
gh  mass  circulation  of  viewpoints,  both 
ind  cons,  that  enables  a  citizen  to  deter- 
Just  what  is  right.  He  may  not  make 
ght  decision  every  time,  but  in  the  gen- 
onsensus  he  will  be  well  enough  in- 
to come  up  with  tlie  right  answer. 
Certafcnly  everything  that  is  written  and  dis- 
semii  lated  Is  neither  good  for  the  public  nor 
he  truth.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  that 
r^eive  a  wide  distribution  of  informa- 
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n  M.  Jones,  President,  Greeneville  Pub- 
,  Company.  Greeneville,  Tennessee: 
small  weeklies  and  dailies  that  are 
to  use  rural  mail  delivery  are  the  ones 
■ill  suffer  most  from  the  present  drastic 
taken   by   the   Postal   Department    in 

incretslng   posfbl   rates   145   percent   over   a 

perio<  1  of  five  yeaVs. 

Al}-eady.  smallj  newspapers  have  felt   the 
of  increasol  rates,  not   only  in  more 

marginal  operations,  but  forcing  them  to  in- 
mail  rates  to  the  jjoint  that  they  will 

probafoly    be    losing    circulation    within    the 
■ear  or  two,  especially   in  the  smaller 

publications. 
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community  newspapers  which  largely 
their  own  county  or  the  fringe  areas 
their  own  counties  have  been  an  es- 
part  of  the  information  syndrome  in 
country  since  Its  very  beginning.  If  the 
treme  ndous    increases    In   postage   costs   are 
foUo\4ed  through  by  the  postal  service,  then 
eliminate  a  great  deal  of  this  circula- 
I  nd  eUmlnate  also  a  great  deal  of  the 
Inforqiatlon  on   community  operations   and 
that  these  publications  produce. 
M<  tropolitan  papers  will  not  cover  news 
dcjjth  m  the  county  courts,  in  the  school 
1,  in  the  beer  board  hearings,  and  espe- 
In  those  agencies  that_affect  the  tax 
>f   the   people    of   these    communities, 
the   small   town   press    that   deals    in 
stories    that    Inform    people    of    what 
hapbening  to  them  before  it  is  too  late  for 
;o  react. 

t  is  absolutely  essential,  but  only  to  the 
press  of  this  nation,  but  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  people  on  subjects  which 
m  igazines  and  metropolitan  press  simply 


JagoUnzer,    Circulation    Manager, 
Dally    Herald,    Rutland.    Vermont; 
J.S.  Postal  Service  maintains  the  rea- 
')r    Increased    2nd    class    postal    rates 
\  rent  Into  effect  last  May  and  the  pro- 
I  Qew  Increase  In  rates  Is  due  to  the  fact 
Ihey  must  secure  attributing  costs  to 
.in    the    postal    service    on    a    paying 
First    of    all.    no    other    government 
makes  added  charges  for  maintaining 
lervice.  On  top  of  that  fact,  a  portion 
->ne"s  taxes  goes  to  pay  for  this  serv- 
he   pays  additional  taxes  when  he 
s  a  stamp.  Along  with   this,   many 
In  the  State  of  Vermont,  as  an  exam- 
In  a  rural  area  and  live  on  a  limited 
The  Increased  cost  of  a  daily  news- 
coming    to    them    through    the    mall 
a    substantial    financial    burden    on 
In  many  cases,  they  have  been  unable 
tlnue  to  have  a  newspaper  mailed  to 
This  fact  Is  borne  out  by  our  oim  10 
l03s  in  mail  subscriptions  since  the 
in  price.  This  is  a  loss  of  revenue  to 
Futland    Herald    and    the    U.S.    Postal 


eve  7one"! 
ar  d 


As    you    may   very    likely    be   aware,    the 

newspaper  publishing  business  is  a  peculiar 

that  the  cost  of  producing  each  Issu* 

exceeds  the  selling  price,  despite  rate  in- 


creases ojtair  recent  years.  Subs'.antially  in- 
creased po^age  costs  merely  aggravates  this 
unu.suai  sitliation.  Revenue  to  miike  up  this 
d^flpft  and'  ensure  a  reasonable  profit  can 
onTj-  come  from  increased  product  prices 
(single  copy  and  subscription  rates)  and  or 
advertising  rates,  both  of  which  are  now  Gov- 
ernment controlled.  While  you  can  only  go  to 
the  well  Just  so  oft«n.  it  is  particularly  true 
m  a  rural  state  with  relatively  little  eco- 
nomic and  population  growth." 

RESOLUTION     REC,\HDINC      SFCOND-CL.\SS     POSTAL 
RATES 

The  Louisiana  Baptist  Convention,  Alex- 
andria. Louisiana:  Passed  by  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Louisiana  Baptist  Convention 
in  regular  session  September  26,   1972: 

Whereas  second  class  postal  rates  for  non- 
profit publications  have  increased  38 'r  since 
April,  1972:  and 

Whereas  they  are  scheduled  for  a  total  in- 
crease of  350'.    over  a  period  of  years:    and 

Whereas  this  affects  churches  as  well  as 
religious  publications:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Louisiana  Baptist  Convention  express  its 
support  of  the  bills  recently  introduced  into 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  Congress  to  freeze 
the  postal  rate  of  second  class  publications: 
and  be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  and 
Representative  Robert  F  Drinan  who  intro- 
duced the  bills.  Senator  Russell  B.  Long  and 
the  senator-elect.  Louisiana  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Chairman  and 
Vice-chairman  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  and  the  Chairman 
and  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

Paul  P.  Rubinstein,  Manager,  Jewish  Daily 
Forward,  New  York.  New  York:  "As  a  small 
newspaper  serving  a  readership  scattered 
throughout  almost  every  state  of  the  union 
we  are  vitally  interested  in  your  proposed 
legislation.  Neither  we  nor  our  readers  who 
are  mostly  elderly  people  can  afford  such 
rising  costs." 

Albert  P.  Stauderman.  Editor.  The  Luther- 
an, PhUadelphia.  Pennsylvania:  "The  impact 
of  the  proposed  increases  in  second-class 
postal  rates  will  make  it  difficult  and  per- 
haps impossible  for  non-profit  publications 
to  survive.  In  our  own  case,  the  cost  of  mail- 
ing to  our  530.000  subscribers  could  rise 
from  the  present  $72,000  annually  to  about 
$240,000." 

David  A.  Wilson.  The  American  Lutheran 
Church  Office  of  Public  Relations.  Minneap- 
olis. Minnesota:  "I  edit  a  small  tabloid  for 
the  Southwestern  Minnesota  District  of  The 
American  Lutheran  Church  on  a  part-time 
basis.  It  Is  maUed  to  about  46,000  homes  In 
the  district,  the  entire  membership  of  this 
l-18th  segment  of  The  American  Lutheran 
Church.    The   reports   of  proposals   for   rate 


increases  of  a  year  or  so  ago  would  place 
the  future  of  this  publication  in  serious 
question.  Beyond  the  proposal  for  the  in- 
crease is  the  method  of  budgeting,  the  budg- 
et being  adopted  each  spring  for  the  com- 
ing year  (the  1973  budget  was  adopted  In 
May  of  1972)." 

Spurgeon  M.  Dunnam,  III,  The  Texas 
Methodist.  Dallas,  Texas:  "Having  been  noti- 
fied on  July  5  of  a  60'; -plus  Increase  in 
rate.s,  effective  on  July  6,  our  publication  is 
still  suffering  under  the  hasty  and  drastic 
action  taken  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
I  With  160,000  subscribers,  this  represented 
an    increase   of   over   $250.00   weekly.) 

"I.  for  one,  do  not  wish  to  be  classed 
with  those  who  .say:  'postal  Increases  will  pur 
us  out  of  business.'  Most  publications,  if 
they  are  worth  continuing,  will  find  some 
way  to  do  so, 

"However,  the  type  of  sudden  and  drastic 
increase  which  we  recently  received,  does 
work  an  extreme  hardship  on  publications 
such  as  ours,  which  operate  with  minimal 
reserves  and  no  profit.  For  us  to  suddenly 
up  our  rates,  would  create  such  ill-will  that 
we  would  lose  many  subscribers.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  U.S.  Postal  Service  seems  not  to 
care  about  the  non-monetary  effects  of  its 
precipitous  action." 

Reverend  Owen  F.  Campion,  the  Ten- 
nessee Register,  Nashville,  Tenaessee:  "In 
the  last  two  years.  Senator,  the  Tennessee 
Registers  fiscal  policy  has  greatly  been  dom- 
inated by  the  threat  of  postal  rate  increases 
which  could  not  be  realistically  sustained. 
We  have  reduced  the  actual  size  of  the 
newspaper  to  decrease  weight  and  have  cur- 
taUed  the  number  of  issues.  Indirectly,  we 
have  relentlessly  followed  a  close  cost  con- 
trol practice. 

"If  the  rates  as  proposed  for  the  mailers 
of  our  category  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
do  go  Into  effect,  even  these  measures  will 
be  Inadequate.  Significant  Increase  in  our 
subscription  charge  would  ultimately  limit 
our  readership  appeal  so  that  our  circula- 
tion could  not  be  maintained  at  Its  present 
or  near  levels.  Our  alternative,  frankly, 
would  be  to  discontinue  publication. 

"The  Tennessee  Register  is  in  the  36th 
year  of  Its  life.  .  .  .  (W)e  serve  citizens 
'esidlng  In  74  of  Tennessee's  95  counties.  We 
are  gratified  by  the  local  and  national  rec- 
ognition for  services  which  we  have  ren- 
dered. And,  since  we  must  depend  upon  the 
mails  for  distribution,  we  would  be  most  un- 
happy if  the  postal  rates  forced  us  to  go  out 
of  business." 

"Schedule  2— Second  Class  Phased  Rates 
of  Authorized  Nonprofit  Organizations,  Out- 
side County  have  been  in  effect  long  enough 
to  Judge  their  Impact  on  nonprofit  publica- 
tions. 

The  following  comparison  based  on  May 
1972  Issue  of  St.  Anthony  Messenger  Il- 
lustrates the  full  impact  to  us,  of  the  postal 
increases: 


Mumber  of 
copies 


Weight 


Rale 


Monthly 
postpaid 


Yearly 
postpaid 


May  1972     .     . 
Plus  per  piece  charge 

Total 


229, 245 


54.058 


2.4 
.04 


Jl.297.40 
91.70 


1,389.10        $16,669.20 


September  1972 , 

Plus  per  piece  charge. 


229,245 


54,068 


2.4 
.2 


1.297.40 
458.49 


Total. 


Alter  10  annual  steps. 
Plus  per  piece  charge 

TotaL 


1,755.49  21,065.88^ 


229,245 


54,058 


5.0 
L5 


2,702,90 
3.438.68 

6.141.58 


Note:  The  above  does  not  include  in-county  postage,  or  the  advertising  portion  of  the  issue,  but  only  the  editorial  content. 


The  difference  between  now  and  the  ten  tion  of  St.  Anthony  Messenger.  It  is  extreme- 
annual  steps  would  increase  our  yearly  postal  ly  doubtful  that  subscription  revenue  could 
blU  by  $57,029.76.  Such  an  increase  would  be  Increased  enough  to  offset  the  postage  In- 
seriously  Jeopardize  the  continued  publlca-  crease.  If  we  raise  our  subscription  cost  sub- 
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stantlally,  as  we  would  have  to,  to  cover  the 
added  postage  costs,  past  experience  shows 
us  that  we  would  lose  subscribers.  With  few- 
er subscribers,  our  unit  cost  for  printing, 
editorial,  etc.,  will  rise,  making  it  economi- 
cally Impossible  to  publish  the  magazine. 

Nor  is  there  any  hope  that  advertising  will 
be  able  to  pay  the  added  costs.  The  supple- 
mentary charge  on  the  advertising  portion  of 
a  nonprofit  publication  (if  over  ICc  of  total 
pages  of  issue)  will  also  increase  drastically. 
For  example,  the  rates  for  the  8th  zone,  now 
.915,  will  Increase  to  17.7  In  ten  annual  steps. 
This  increase  will  certainly  reduce  any  ad- 
vertising net  revenues  and  consequently  our 
chances  of  survival." 

UReverend)   Andrew  Fox,  O.F.M., 
F^fblisher,  St.  Anthony  Messenger,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


"It  is  encouraging  that  a  number  of  mid- 
western  Senators  have  Joined  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  this  important  blU.  It  is  in  these 
states  that  the  proposed  postal  increases  on 
second-class  mail  will  strike  hardest. 

Our  own  circulation  structure  provides 
dramatic  proof  of  this.  More  than  50,000  of 
the  247,000  Des  Moines  Register  subscribers 
get  their  newspaper  by  mail.  Almost  all  of 
them  live  on  RFD  routes. 

If  the  present  postal  service  rates,  includ- 
ing the  surcharge  (which  is  most  damaging) , 
are  allowed  to  follow  the  proposed  schedule, 
the  Increases  per  customer  would  amount  to 
an  estimated  $9.60  annually,  or  slightly  more 
than  223  percent  as  compared  with  the  127 
percent  mentioned  In  your  letter. 
Obviously,  should  these  Increases  go  Into 
\  effect,  we  will  have  no  choice  but  to  increase 
/Vcirculatlon    rates.   There    is   no    alternative 
<^  di)pthod  of  delivery  possible  when  fewer  than 
^    fdtir  customers  per  mile  must  be  served. 

Just  as  obviously,  these  proposed  higher 
rates  would  put  the  cost  of  our  and  other 
daily  newspapers  beyond  the  economic  reach 
of  thousands.  In  Iowa  the  daily  Register  is 
the  primary  and  only  complete  source  of  in- 
formation about  activities  In  the  state  for 
many  thousands." 

David  KRumENiER, 
President    and    Publisher,    Des    Moines 
Register    and    Tribune.    Des    Moines, 
Iowa, 


"This  Journal  was  founded  In  the  1930's 
and  is  now  the  leading  academic  publica- 
tion in  the  fields  of  mass  communications 
and  survey  research.  Many  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant scholarly  studies  in  opinion-re- 
search of  the  past  three  decades  have  Seen 
reported  In  our  pages. 

Nevertheless,  like  so  many  other  aca- 
demic Journals,  our  financial  health  is,  at 
best,  feeble.  I  would  say  that  increasing 
our  postal  costs  to  the  extent  now  proposed 
would  put  us  on  the  critical  list." 

Bernard  Roshco, 
Editor,    The   Public   Opinion   Quarterly. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

"As  you  correctly  point  out.  second  class 
postage  carries  most  of  the  'thin  and 
thoughful'  jotirnals  of  intellectual  and 
scientific  concern.  Few  of  these  publications 
in  which  many  new  and  important  ideas  are 
first  presented  and  tested  are  self-support- 
ing, but  those  which  are  would  certainly 
perish  under  the  burden  of  a  127  percent 
Increase  in  second  class  mail  rates. 

This  magazine  Is  an  example.  Founded 
in  1945  by  the  atomic  scientists  of  Chicago, 
seeking  to  transfer  the  Promethean  gift  of 
atomic  energy  from  military  to  civilian  con- 
trol, the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists 
has  become  one  of  the  leading  Journals  of 
scientific  opinion  in  the  English  language. 
And  it  would  be  severely  crippled,  if  not 
extinguished,  by  such  an  unjustified  in- 
crease. 

The  Postal  Service  exists  to  serve  the 
Interests   of   all   the   people.   Whose   special 


Interest  1^  being  served  by  a  rate  Increase 
that  threpens  to  stifie  the  most  sensitive 
segment  of  the  American  print  media?" 
Richard  S.  Lewis, 
Editor,  Bulletin   of  The   Atomic   Scien- 
tists, Chicago,  III. 

"Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  20  July  and 
for  the  enclosed  statement  by  you  regarding 
the  new  postal  Increase  for  second-class  ma- 
terials. You  can  well  appreciate  our  concern 
and  that  of  all  periodicals  in  this  matter. 
And  the  effects  of  this  unprecedented  in- 
crease upon  small,  non-profit  literary  quar- 
terlies like  The  Hudson  Review  might  well 
be  catastrophic.  Your  efforts  In  the  Senate 
on  our  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  the  right 
of  all  people  to  distribute  and  to  have  access 
to  Ideas  and  Information,  are  heartening 
indeed  and  warmly  appreciated  by  us. 
Frederick  Morgan, 
Editor,  the  Hudson  Revicu-,  Neu:  York. 
N.Y. 

"The  application  of  the  proposed  143'; 
increase  in  postal  rates  over  the  next  5 
years  will  be  the  death  knell  of  many  of 
these  publications. 

I  am  the  firearms  editor  of  two  of  these 
magazines.  Both  with  circiUations  under 
200,000  and  both  depending  to  major  extent 
on  the  post  office  department  to  see  that 
the  subscribers  get  their  monthly  Issues, 
To  have  you  step  Into  the  breach  and  pro- 
pose Just  and  orderly  Increases — and  In  no 
event  the  extraordinary  143 '^^ — is  muchly 
appreciated  by  people  like  myself!  " 

Colonel  Charles  Askins, 
Guns  Magazine,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

"It  was,  of  course,  the  Intent  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers-  to  see  to  a  free  press  as 
the  guarantee  of  ever-growing  popular  con- 
trol of  our  republican  Institutions,  Even 
though  the  hideous  rise  in  second  class  rates 
does  not  strongly  affect  our  magazines, 
American  Heritage  and  Horizon,  because  they 
carry  no  advertising,  they  still  hurt  us  and 
they  will  prove  disastrous  for  some  of  the 
finest  and  most  distlnguishe(3  magazines  this 
country  possesses.  Certainly  Congress  can- 
not have  Intended  to  do  this  when  it  set  up 
the  new  postal  service.  The  Post  Office  can 
no  more  be  expected  to  make  a  profit  than 
the  street  In  front  of  one's  house  or  the  fire 
company  down  at  the  corner." 

Oliver  Jensen. 
Editor,    American    Heritage    Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

54tu    Annual    National    Convention.    The 
American  Legion 

Chicago,  III.,  August  2;,  2.?,  24.  J.972. 
Resolution  No.  501 . 
Committee:  Finance. 

Subject:  Seek  legislation  to  amend  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  to  afford  relief  to 
certain  second-class  mailers. 

Whereas,  The  current  postal  rate  schedule 
will  Increase  the  annual  costs  of  mailing  The 
American  Legion  Magazine  In  this  decade  by 
235' r,  or  from  approximately  $325,000.00  in 
1972  to  more  than  one  million  dollars'by  1980 
at  a  rate  In  excess  of  20 ';r.  each  yea,r;  and 

Whereas,  This  will  constitute,  a  serious 
financial  crisis  for  The  American  Legion;  and 

Whereas,  There  Is  developing  within  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  a  movement 
for  relief  from  the  exorbitant  postal  rate 
increases,  and  In  keeping  with  the  traditional 
and  historic  policy  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress of  giving  preferential  treatment  to  non- 
profit mailers  engaged  in  presenting  bene- 
ficial information  to  the  public;  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Chicago, 
Illinois.  August  22.  23,  24.  1972,  that  the  Na- 
tional Legislative  Commission  petition  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  amend  the 
Postal  Reorganization  Act  in  such  a  manner 


as  to  afford  relief  to  authorized  second-class 
mailers  from  the  excessive  rate  Increases,  for 
example,  by  the  deletion  of  the  1.5  cents  per 
piece  charge:  and,  be  it 

Further  resolved.  That  this  subject  mat- 
ter be  accorded  the  highest  legislative 
priority. 

Herald  E.  Stringer, 
Director.   National   Legislative   Commis- 
sioii,  Washington.  D.C. 

I'm  sure  the  International  Labor  Press 
Association  has  conveyed  to  you  the  prob- 
lems faced  by  labor  publications  in  connec- 
tion with   the  scheduled  rate   increases. 

'et  me  add  a  comment  from  a  broader 
viewpoint. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  small  pub- 
lications have  flourished  In  America  in  recent 
years  because  people  have  wanted  alterna- 
tive sources  of  Information  to  supplement 
the  stereotyped  Information  they  get  from 
TV  and  large  dally  newspapers — media  which 
are  not  seriously  affected  by  the  postal  rate 
increases. 

It  would  be  a  crying  shame  If  higher  postal 
rates  should  drive  out  of  business  these  thou- 
sands of  minority  view  publications  and  leave 
the  people  to  subsist  only  on  an  intellectual 
diet  of  routine  AP  and  OPI  dispatches  and 
the  thirty  second  report^  of  the  television 
commentators. 

The  Federal  Government  spends  so  much 
money  In  so  many  ways  and  subsidizes  so 
many  .enterprises  of  dubious  merit  tM^t  it 
seems  \  shame  that  relatively  modesfsub- 
sidiesXo  the  Postal  Service  cannot  be  con- 
tlnuea. 

/  A.  F.  Grospiron. 

'President.  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atoviic 
Workers  International  Union,  Denver. 
Colo. 

As  a  member  of  the  International  Labor 
Press  Association,  1199  News  and  its  pub- 
lisher. Local  1199,  Drug  and  Hospital  tTnion. 
RWDSU,  AFL-CIO,  are  In  support  of  your 
bill  to^revent  the  levying  of  damaging  and. 
in  some  cases  disastrous,  postal  costs  on  labor 
periodicals. 

Your  bill.  In  exempting  the  first  250.000 
copies  of  such  publications  from  the  pro- 
posed surcharges,  would  spare  the  total  mail- 
ing of  our  magazine  from  most  of  the  in- 
creases. As  a  result,  its  pa.ssage  would  keep 
our  members'  funds  free  for  Increased  serv- 
ices to  them  and  for  the  ongoing  effort  to  or- 
ganize low-paid  hospital  employees. 

The  proposed  costs.  If  realized,  would  add 
about  10  percent  to  the  current  cost  of  prim- 
ing our  monthly  magazine  by  the  fifth  year 
of  the  increase  schedule.  By  that  year  the  In- 
creases would  mean  a  hike  of  more  than  150 
percent  in  current  postal  co.sts,  and  by  the 
tenth  ye&T  of  the  schedule  the  increase  in  our 
postal  costs  would  be  more  than'-'SOO  per- 
cent. 

Our  union  is  only  one  of  the  many  whose 
members  will  suffer  to  some  extent  if  the 
proposed  increases  go  through.  Tliere  are 
many  other  smaller  unions  publishing  mod- 
est but  nonetheless  informative  papers  that 
would  probably  have  to  be  abandoned  com- 
pletely. 

MOE    FONER. 

Executive  Secretary,  Loral  1199.  Drug 
and   Hospital   Union.  New   York,  NY. 

We  of  the  Ohio  .^FI^CIO  are  deeply  con- 
cerned and  troubled  over  the  recent — and 
proposed  future — increa.ses  in  second-class 
postal  rates  for  non-profit  organizations. 
These  increases  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the 
continued  existence  of  labor  publications 
not  only  in  Ohio,  but  the  nation  as  a  whole 
The  Ohio  AFL-CIO  publishes  a  monthly 
magazine,  "focus."  A  copy  of  it  is  attached 
In  April  1972.  we  mailed  some  750,000  copies 
of  focus"  at  a  cost  of  $2,258.20.  The  first  step 
of  postal  rate  increases  that  went  into  effect 
on  July  6,  1972,  boosted  our  August  mailing 
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(3.428.63    for   the    same    uamber    of 

When  all  the  steps  of  the  rate  In- 

are  in  effect,  it  will  cost  813.395.60  each 

to    mail    an    Identical    number    of 

of  "focus"  to  our  members.  On  a  yearly 

it  coat  $30,323.80  to  mall   our  750,000 

before  the  increase   (we  publish  only 

ssues  per  year) .  When  the  full  increase 

sffect.  this  will  cost  a  staggering  $120.- 

to  mall  the  same  number  of  copies. 

Ohio     AFL-CIO     also     publishes     a 

newsletter,  "News  and  Views."  whi;h 

limited   circulation   of  approximately 

copies.  The  postal  rate  increases  wUl 

a  similar  effect   on   our   mailing  ccst.^ 

publication,  but  on  a  smaller  scale. 

state   labor  federation  operates  on   a 

dues  structure.  The  above-mentioned 

are  financed  out  of  these  dues. 

already  a  tremendous  ."Strain  on  our 

budget.    The    rate    increases    for 

g  these  publications  places  the  future 

publications  in  serious  jeopardy. 
3hlo,  there  are  some  150  publications 
by   local   unions   and   central   labor 
3.  The  postal  rate  increases  will  de.-il 
of  them  an  even  harder  blow  because 
und  limitations  are  more  severe.  Many 
publications  will  probably  cease  to 
tecause  of  this  postsil  rate  increase, 
need    to    keep    our    members    v.^ell- 
is  vital.  Yet  we  recognize  costs  are 
everywhere.  The  labor  movement,  as 
by^  the     International     Labor 
Association,    has    testified    before    the 
Rate  Commission  that  we  will  accept 
in  postal  rates  if  they  are  needed, 
rate  schedule  as  adopted  by  the  Post- 
of  Governors  is  discriminatory  in 
because  nonprofit  organizations  are 
forced  to  pay  a  much  higher  percentage 
than    other   classes   of    mailers, 
you  are  well  aware,  the  labor  move- 
has  had  a  proud  tradition   of  being 
to  any  discrimination.  Whether  it  be 
opportunities,    housing — or   mailing 


Wahben  J.  Smith. 

Srretary-Treasitrer,  Ohio  AFL  CIO.  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 


President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
1  hat  a  copy  of  the  legislation  which 
Introducing  at  this  time  be  printed 
5  point  In  the  Record  and  I  further 
i:  nanimous  consent  that  a  series  of 
editoi  ials  from  Wisconsin  newspapers 
comnjenting  upon  this  legislation,  and 
articles  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  and  Mr.  Tom  Wicker 
appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  and 
News  and  the  New  York  Times,  be 
print!  d  in  the  Record  following  the  text 
of  th4  legisjation. 

g  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  FtECORD,  as  follows: 


S.  630 


c  ed 


t  eTiacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 

'^entatives  of  the  United  States  of 

in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 

of  title  39,   United   States   Code,   is 

by  Inserting  after  the  second  sen- 

the    following    new    sentence:    "The 

Service  shall  also  be  obligated  to  pro- 

ppstal  services  at  rates  which  will  en- 

and  support  the  widest  possible  dis- 

semlnition  of  news,  opinion,  scientific,  cul- 

and  educational  matter." 

Section    101(d)    of   tiUe   39,    United 

Code,    is   amended   to  read:    "Postal 

ihall  be  established  to  apportion  the 

>f  all  postal  operations  to  all   users 

!    mall  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 

tikes  into  consideration  all  aspects  at 

'  policy." 

2.    (a)    Subchapter  V  of  chapter  36 

39.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 

ing  after  section  3683  the  following 


section: 


"I  3683.^.  Prohibition  again.st  a  per  piece 
surcharge 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  the  rates  of  postage  established 
for  matter  mailed  under  former  sections  4358 
and  4359  of  this  title  may  not  include  a  per 
piece  charge  that  is  added  to  the  basic  rate 
of  postage  establiil^ed  for  such  mail  matter." 

(b)  Tlie  analysis  of  such  subchapter,  pre- 
ceding Eection  3601,  li  amended  by  inserting 
t>etween  itenis  3683  and  3o84  the  following 
new  item: 

"3683.\.  Prohibition  agai:\jt  a  per  piece  sur- 
charge.". 
SEr  3.  (aid)  Subchapter  II  of  chapt-er  3G 
of  title  30,  United  States  Code,  is  a.Tiended 
by  inserting  after  section  3626  the  following 
new  section: 

'  .!  3C26A.  Special  publication  rate 

"Each  rate  of  reduced  postage  adopted 
under  section  3C2G  of  this  title  for  matter 
mailed  under  former  sections  4358  and  4359 
of  this  title  shall  be  at  the  rates  that  existed 
for  such  matter  on  June  1,  1972,  for  the 
first  two  hundred  and  fifty  tliousand  copies 
of  each  ir-sue  mailed  Tlie  sender  shall  deter- 
mine which  copies  of  each  issue  that  are  to  be 
sent  at  the  rates  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion." 

(2)  The  analysis  of  such  subchapter,  pre- 
cedmg  section  3601.  is  amended  by  inserting 
between  items  3026  and  3627  the  following 
new  item: 

"3626A.  Special  publication  rale  ". 

(b)  Section  2401(c)  of  such  title  Is 
arr.ended  by  striking  out  "and  3626"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "3626.  and  3626A". 

Sec.  4.  Section  3626  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  in  clause  (1).  after  "4554 
(b)  and  (c)".  a  comma  and  the  following: 
'and  for  the  nonadvertlsing  portion  of  mail 
under  former  section  4359.":  and 

(2)  by  amending  clause  (2)  by — 
( Al  striking  out  "4359,";  and 

(B)  Inserting  after  "45S4(a)  "  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  for  the  advertising  por- 
tion of  mail  under  former  section  4359". 

[From  the  Wisconsin  Rapids  Tribune. 

July  5,  1972) 

EorroBiALS — Mork  Than  Doix-ibs  Involved 

:n  Proposed  Mail  Incseases 

Last  week  Wisconsin  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson 
took  a  strong  stand  against  second-class  mail 
rate  increases  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

Nelson  contended  the  proposed  increases 
"threaten  to  stifle  the  free  flow  of  ideas  and 
Information  and  effectively  silence  some  of 
the  most  Important  sources  of  competing 
i:idependent  Journalism  In  the  country." 

The  respected  senator  was  not  being  over- 
dramatic  In  his  conclusion,  and  the  facts 
support  his  stand. 

The  postal  service's  proposal  calls  for  an 
average  142  per  cent  increase  in  rates  for 
newspapers  and  magazines  over  the  next 
five  years.  The  service's  board  of  governors 
appears  ready  to  accept  the  proposals  which 
Include  an  additional  per  piece  surcharge 
over  the  same  period  for  these  same  mail 
users. 

Congress'  establishment  of  the  Independ- 
ent postal  service  with  a  directive  that  it 
become  efficient  and  self  supporting  was  a 
sound  move.  Congress  also  declared  that  all 
users  of  the  postal  service  should  as  nearly 
as  possible  pay  the  costs  that  are  truly  at- 
tributable to  them,  and  again  this  seems  rea- 
sonable. 

However,  up  to  this  point  the  postal  serv- 
ice has  not  established  a  solid  case  to  Justify 
raising  second-class  rates  two  and  a  half 
times  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  businesses 
affected  are  under  federal  wage-price  guide- 
lines. 

Allocating  costs  among  the  different  classes 
of  mall  Just  isn't  that  easy.  The  high  over- 
head   costs   of    operating    a   postal    system 


would  e.'ilst  if  there  were  no  publications  dis- 
tributed across  the  country. 

In  addition,  many  magazine  publishers  and 
newspapers,  including  the  Daily  Tribune 
sort,  bundle  and  deliver  their  publications  to 
the  post  office  at  their  own  expense.  Mean- 
while, other  pieces  of  mail  must  be  repeated- 
ly sorted  by  postal  employes  en  route  to 
their  destination. 

This  pre-sorting  of  second  class  mail  cuts 
down  considerably  on  the  dells'ery  costs  of 
thc.re  items. 

And  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  de- 
livery of  magazines  and  newspapers  to  the 
clti,:ens  of  this  country  is  an  important  par; 
of  the  day-to-day  operation  of  our  democratic 
society,  "nils  is  one  of  the  points  Sen.  Nelson 
v.as  mnking  last  week  In  his  speech  before 
th?  U.S.  Senate. 

Nelson  noted  It  has  been  national  policy 
since  1792  to  aid  the  exchange  of  ideas  and 
opinions  by  providing  lower  postage  rates 
for  newspapers,  magazines  and  Independent 
loiirnals.  He  said  the  entire  nation  would 
.s-.uTfr  if  the  Increases  were  allowed  to  go 
into  effect  because  "the  sustaining  educa- 
ti  >i-.al  activities  of  democratic  government 
would  be  stifled." 

Mmy  smaller  publications  such  as  Inde- 
per.deut  opinion  periodicals  and  weekly 
newspapers  who  rely  heavily  on  mall  circu- 
lation to  rural  areas  would  not  be  able  to 
continue  operations  If  they  had  to  meet  the 
financial  burdens  that  wotald  occur  with 
proposed  rate  hikes. 

This  would  be  a  most  serious  loss  to  this 
country  where  the  free  flow  of  Information 
and  Ideas  must  be  continued  rather  than 
limited. 

Also  for  the  Central  Wisconsin  area  the 
economic  effects  could  be  considerable.  For 
example.  Consolidated  Papers,  Inc.  provides  a 
large  volume  of  printing  papers  for  the  ma- 
jor magazines  In  the  country.  And  the  huge 
rate  Increases  are  expected  to  put  a  true 
pinch  In  the  operation  of  these  Industry 
giants  as  well  as  the  smaller  publications. 

The  postal  service  should  reconsider  Its 
proposal  and  trim  the  asked-for  Increases  to 
a  more  realistic  level.  It  should  keep  In  mind 
the  contribution  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines to  the  democratic  process  and  the  edu- 
cation of  our  citizens.  Knowledge  of  govern- 
ment is  vital  to  a  living  democracy  and  the 
information  carried  through  publications  Is 
an  indispensable  part  of  that  knowledge. 
Forcing  publications  out  of  business  or  caus- 
ing cutbacks  In  quality  because  of  exorbi- 
tant costs  win  severely  damage  this  Im- 
portant function  in  our  society. 

[From  the  Dele  van  (Wis.)  Enterprise.  July  6. 
1927] 

In  FaoaiOM's  IirrzuzsT 

On  the  surface.  It  Is  obviously  self  serving 
for  second  class  publications — primarily 
newspapers  and  magazines — to  protest  the 
large  (127%  at  least)  postal  rate  increases 
that  are  proposed  and  already  partially  insti- 
tuted by  the  United  States  Postal  Service. 

Most  weekly  newspapers  (the  Enterprise  In- 
cluded), a  substantial  portion  of  the  circu- 
lation of  daily  newspapers  and  probably  a 
major  portion  of  magazine  circulation  is 
handled  by  the  UJ3.  mail  service,  under  sec- 
ond class  mailing  permits.  From  a  purely 
business  point  of  view — proflt.  If  you  will — 
these  publications  would  be  expected  to  pro- 
test In  their  own  self  interest. 

Yet.  if  these  same  publications  do  not  pro- 
test, as  this  newspaper  Is  now  doing  and  will 
continue  to  do.  they  would  not  only  be  fall- 
ing to  respwnd  to  a  business  motive  but  also 
failing  to  serve  their  prime  reason  for  being, 
which  is  the  dissemination  of  the  news.  In- 
formation and  opinion  that  Is  absolutely  vi- 
tal to  the  existence  of  a  democratic  form  of 
government. 

That's  why  the  Enterprise  believes  strongly 
that  Wisconsin's  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson  has 
performed  an  Important  service  by  Introduc- 
ing   legislation    to   limit   the    Increases   for 
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smaller  publications.  Nelson's  bill  would  pro- 
hibit the  Postal  Service  from  Imposing  per 
piece  surcharges  on  second  class  matter  and 
provides  that  the  first  250,000  copies  of  each 
Issue  of  a  publication  mailed  under  second 
class  rates  be  charged  the  rate  that  existed 
on  June  1  of  this  year.  Any  revenue  thus  lost 
to  the  Postal  Service  by  that  rate  would  be 
assumed  by  Congressional  appropriations. 

Another  section  of  the  Nelson  bUl  provides 
that  any  rate  Increases  for  the  editorial  con- 
tent of  second  class  publications  be  phased 
on  equal  stages  over  a  10-year  period. 

In  a  statement  to  the  senate  on  June  28 
Sen.  Nelson  quoted  widely  from  such  men 
as  James  Madison,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Calhoun  and  others  In  establishing  his  bill's 
main  tenet,  that  the  mass  dissemination  of 
information  (news)  and  opinion  (editorial) 
is  basic  to  the  survival  of  a  free  society.  The 
quotations  and  the  summary  of  the  unbroken 
government  policy  that  the  flow  of  Informa- 
tion must  be  aided,  rather  than  impeded,  are 
Impressive.  However,  so  Is  Nelson's  own  state- 
ment, to  wit: 

"The  strangulation  of  news  and  opinion 
through  a  single  minded  concern  for  postal 
revenue  Is  appalling.  That  such  actions  are 
occurring  In  the  United  States  at  a  time  of 
great  national  controversy  over  the  ability 
of  this  society's  Institutions  to  respond  to  the 
great  issues  of  war  and  peace,  and  to  the 
dally  affairs  which  Intrude  ever  closer  on 
our  Individual  lives.  Is  A  national  tragedy. 

".  .  .  what  we  would  not  allow  to  happen 
with  a  censor's  stamp  or  scissors  should  not 
be  permitted  to  occur  because  of  a  single- 
minded  application  of  accounting  efficiency." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  imposition  of 
the  proposed  second  class  rates  would  seri- 
ously affect  the  ability  of  many  publications 
to  survive.  And  that  group  does  not  merely 
Include  smaller  newspapers  such  as  this  one, 
but  such  major  publications  as  Time,  News- 
week and  others.  The  new  rates  will  deal  an 
especially  severe  blow  to  smaller  circulation 
magazines  of  opinion,  the  kind  of  magazines 
whose  survival  is  Important  to  this  country's 
future.  It  will  also  seriously  affect  such  na- 
tional new^apers  as  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  the  New  York  Times,  among 
others. 

Every  newspaper,  large  or  small,  can  prob- 
ably point  to  times  In  its  existence  when  the 
information  It  has  disseminated  on  local  is- 
sues has  played  a  major  role  In  the  eventual 
outcome  of  those  Issues.  In  the  case  of  this 
newspaper,  there  Is  no  need  to  look  In  the 
long-ago  files — ^the  creation  of  a  sanitary  dis- 
trict and  the  current  sanitary  sewer  project 
at  Delavan  Lake  are  examples. 

Postal  costs  for  distribution  of  the  Enter- 
prise have  doubled,  tripled  and  quadrupled 
in  the  past  15  years.  Part  of  this  is  due  to 
Increased  circulation  and  the  Increased  size 
of  the  paper.  But  much  of  It  Is  due  to  higher 
postal  rates.  The  proposed  new  increases  will 
be  severely  felt  by  this  newspaper. 

One  hopes  that  the  Congress  will  approve 
Sen.  Nelson's  bill,  thus  signifying  its  agree- 
ment with  a  former  Postmaster-General, 
Charles  E.  Smith,  whom  Nelson  qudtes 
thusly: 

"Our  free  institutions  rest  on  popular  In- 
telligence, and  It  has  from  the  beginning 
been  our  fixed  and  enlightened  policy  to  fos- 
ter and  promote  the  general  diffusion  of  pub- 
lic Information.  Congress  has  wisely  framed 
the  postal  laws  with  this  Just  and  liberal  con- 
ception. It  has  uniformly  sought  to  encour- 
age Inter-communlcatlon  and  the  exchange 
of  Intelligence." 

It  should  continue  to  do  so. 

(Prom    the    Cllntonvllle     (Wis.)     Tribune- 
Gazette,  July  6, 1972] 
SuiTTK  THE  Limji:  VOICK 
There's  always  a  terrible  tendency  to  be 
self-serving  In  almost   any  role   and  such 


an  action  ordinarily  alienates  most  others, 
but  occasionally  one  finds  himself  In  the 
center  of  a  problem  and  there  Is  no  way 
out  except  to  mention  It. 

For  something  like  178  years  the  United 
States  has  demonstrated  a  national  concern 
for  Its  press,  particularly  its  least  august 
members.  By  offering  the  use  of  the  postal 
service  at  special  rates.  It  has  helped  keep 
many  of  the  nation's  opinion  and  informa- 
tion purveyors  alive  and  economic  pressures 
that  would  have  silenced  them  were  distri- 
bution costs  not  borne  In  part  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

This  is  not  news  to  our  readers  who  may 
well  think  such  a  subsidy  Is  an  unfair  priv- 
ilege extended  to  a  few  people  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  many.  If  special  postal  rates 
were  used  only  to  assist  a  few  people  earn  a 
livelihood  publishing  newspapers  of  limited 
distribution,  we'd  have  to  feel  It  was  a 
misuse  of  tax  funds. 

The  distinction  between  keeping  a  com- 
munity voice  alive  and  supporting  those  who 
actually  publish  a  newspaper  Is  a  clear  one, 
however.  The  newspaper  is  far  more  Im- 
portant than  the  people  who  put  it  out, 
regardless  of  circulation  or  policies  in  any 
particular  period. 

Cllntonvllle,  for  example,  has  had  a  news- 
paper of  Its  own  since  1881  under  the  widely 
differing  management  and  political  philos- 
ophies of  Frank  Brady,  Barnum  and  Cotton, 
the  Moldenhauers,  Carl  Frederlchs,  Rlsvold 
and  Turner  and  the  current  stewards.  Who 
owned  It  in  any  of  those  eras  matters  very 
little.  What  matters  is  the  public  service 
the  newspaper  provided.  It  is  this  service  that 
the  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  preserve  by 
preferential  postal  treatment. 

Last  year  there  was  a  major  change  In  the 
schedule  of  postal  charges.  Inaugurated  early 
this  year  and  projected  for  the  future.  It 
amounts  to  an  increase  of  something  like  143 
per  cent,  not  an  Inconsiderable  amount  by 
any  standards.  It  Is  enough  to  make  some 
small  newspapers  suspend  publication. 

It  could  be  argued  that  a  newspaper  which 
can't  stand  the  expense  of  distribution  Isn't 
worth  saving.  Newspapers  are  more  Important 
than  that,  though.  Ask  the  residents  of 
Bowler  or  some  other  communities  which 
found  they  simply  could  not  support  a  com- 
munity voice  alone,  even  with  preferential 
postal  rates. 

This  Is  the  point  at  which  we  might,  but 
don't  want  to,  sound  self-serving.  There  isn't 
a  margin  of  profit  in  newspapers  at  the  lower 
levels  sufficient  to  absorb  great  cost  Increases. 
There  Is  a  definite  limit  on  the  amount  that 
can  be  charged  for  subscriptions  and  there 
is  certainly  a  point  at  which  newspaper  ad- 
vertising rates  cease  to  be  competitive  with 
other  forms  of  advertising. 

It  happens  that  we  aren't  pleadUig  the  case 
for  Cllntonvllle,  Just  yet.  The  Tribune-Ga- 
zette will  svirvlve  the  current  postal  Increases. 
We  do  feel,  nevertheless,  that  the  nation  is 
going  to  lose  something  very  valuable  if  it 
prices  community  newspapers  out  of  the 
post  office. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  to  say  we  may  have 
found  a  new  friend  in  an  old  acquaintance. 
Wisconsin's  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  has  taken 
up  the  cause  which  many  In  Washington 
have  ignored  In  recent  years. 

Last  Wednesday's  Congressional  Record 
contains  a  speech  by  the  senator,  a  bill  to 
reverse  the  trend  toward  prohibitive  postal 
rates  and  about  12  pages  of  communications 
from  periodicals  all  across  the  country  evi- 
dencing real  concern  for  the  future  of  the 
press. 

We'd  like  to  quote  one  paragraph  from  the 
senator's  lengthly  speech  which  pretty  much 
sums  up  the  contribution  of  that  segment 
of  the  press  most  dependent  upon  low-cost 
distribution: 

"The  publications  which  will  be  affected  by 


this  bill  are  those  which  hax-e  primarily 
sought  to  serve  the  public  Interest  and  op- 
erate at  little  or  no  proflt.  They  have  gener- 
ated tremendous  benefits  for  the  American 
public,  however,  as  they  have  been  Instru- 
mental In  bringing  the  first  writings  of  schol- 
ars and  the  ideas  of  Individuals  from  every 
walk  of  life  In  every  field  of  endeavor  before 
the  public.  In  continumg  support  for  these 
Journals  of  news  and  opinion  through  low 
second-class  postal  rates,  the  Congress  will 
not  be  writing  off  private  mis-management — 
it  will  be  making  an  investment  in  public 
education  and  self-govenunent." 

IFrom  the  Fond  du  Lac    (Wis.).  Common- 
wealth Reporter,  July  7.  1972 1 

Increases  in  Postal  Rates  Economic  Threat 
TO  Newspapers 

Wisconsin  Sen.  Oaylord  Nelson,  preoccu- 
pied with  Earth  Days  and  other  matters  eco- 
logical in  recent  years,  has  said: 

"What  we  would  not  allow  to  happen  with 
a  censor's  stamp  or  scissors  should  not  be 
permitted  to  occur  because  of  a  singleminded 
application  of  accounting  efficiency." 

What  Sen.  Nelson  was  talking  about  was 
the  possibility  that  postal  rate  increases 
might  drive  some  newspapers  out  of  business 
and  keep  new  ones  from  being  started.  He 
was  pleading  for  a  limit  on  increases  In  rates 
for  smaller  publications  so  that  they  might 
survive. 

Sen.  Nelson  feels  so  strongly  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  losing  any  type  of  publication, 
whether  it  supports  him  or  not  or  whether 
it  supports  the  Nixon  Administration  or  not. 
that  he  has  Introduced  legislation  Into  the 
Senate  to  put  a  ceiling  on  second-class  rates 
Imposed   by   the  U.S.   Postal  Service. 

We  support  this  legislation  because  we 
firmly  believe  that  only  through  a  free  pre.ss. 
through  media  opinion  and  representation  of 
all  kinds,  through  the  ability  to  publish  and 
distribute  and  through  the  educational 
functions  of  the  media  can  democracy  con- 
tinue. 

Sen.  Nelson  warned  the  Coiigress:  "The 
proposed  increases  in  second-class  mail  rates 
threaten  to  stifle  the  free  flow  of  ideas  and 
information  and  effectively  silence  some  ol 
the  most  important  sources  of  competing. 
Independent  journalism  and  opinions  in  this 
country." 

It  seems  the  senator  is  overly  worried  about 
the  threatened  loss  of  what  he  called  "di-s- 
senting  vie*TK)ints."  Actually,  he  and  we 
should  be  equally  concerned  about  the  me- 
dia of  any  viewpoint,  supporting  or  dissent- 
ing. Both  stand  to  lose  with  Increased  postal 
rates  which  make  publication  prohibitive. 

The  Wisconsin  senator  described  the  postal 
rate  recommendations  as  a  reversal  of  a  pol- 
icv  position  of  the  Congress  which  dates  to 
1'792. 

For  178  years,  he  told  the  Senate  In  a 
speech  introducing  the  bill,  low  postal  rates 
had  been  set  by  Congress  for  distribution  of 
printed  publications  through  the  mails  as  a 
form  of  national  subsidy  Justified  by  the  edu- 
cational function  an«l  contribution  to  the 
self-governing    aspect    of    citizenship. 

He  said  the  recommended  Increases  would 
be  particularly  damaging  to  the  smaller  and 
economically  marginal  publications  tlial 
often  perform  "the  crucial  role  of  providing 
public  access  to  new  and  untested  Ideas,  to 
minority  thoughts  which  might  otherwise  re- 
main hidden  and  to  the  whole  range  of  hu- 
man experience  and  expression." 

Sen.  Nelson  said  his  bill  makes  It  the  ob- 
ligation of  the  Postal  Service  to  provide 
services  at  rates  which  entourage  and  sup- 
port the  widest  possible  dissemination  of 
news,  opinion,  scientific,  cultural  and  edu- 
cational matter. 

Any  revenue  lost  to  the  Postal  Service  will 
be  assumed  by  Congressional  appropriations. 
Sen.  Nelson  E«id. 
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I  From  the  Antlgo  (Wis.)  Dally  Journal. 

July  11.  1972] 

Impact  Criticai. 

Tlip  newspaper  and  magazine  reader,  no 
ess  than  the  publications,  will  feel  the  Im- 
tact  of  the  second  class  mailing  rates,  nearly 
( loubled  in  one  step.  This  is  Just  one  of  many 
I  iver  a  five  or  sU  year  period  which  will  see 
:  ome  second  class  rates  increased  as  much 
1  3  five  and  a  half  times. 

The  postal  services,  up  to  now.  has  not 
I  stabllshed  a  firm  case  to  Justify  the  rate  m- 
I  Teases,  and  that  at  a  time  when  most  of  the 
1  lusinesses  affected  are  under  federal  wa^je- 
;  irlce  guidelines. 

For  many  newspapers  this  will  mean  phas- 
!  ng  out  more  and  more  mail  customers  and 
(  hanging  to  "tube  routes,"  In  which  a  triiclc 
I  ir  car  driver  deposits  the  newspaper  in  tubes 
1  Qounted  on  metal  poles  along  the  highway. 
'  PTille  this  Is  expensive,  the  customer  re- 
<  elves  the  paper  the  same  day  and  a  higher 
J  ubscrlptlon  can  be  charged  tliau  for  "second 
( ;ay"  delivery  by  mall. 

Senator  Nelson  has  taken  up  the  cause  of 
1  he  newspaper.  A  recent  Issue  of  the  Con- 
(  resslonal  Record  contained  a  speech  by  the 
I  enator.  together  with  a  bill  to  reverse  the 
'  rend  toward  prohibitive  postal  rates  and 
I  ommunlcatlons  from,  periodicals  all  across 
1  he  country  evidencing  real  concern  for  the 
1  uture  of  the  press.  The  senator  said : 

"The  publications  which  will  be  affected 
|iy  this  bin  are  those  which  have  primarily 
!  ought  to  serre  the  public  Interest  and  oper- 
I  ,te  at  little  or  no  profit.  They  have  generated 
1  remendous  benefits  for  the  American  public. 
1  lowever,  as  they  have  been  Instrumental  in 
1  irlnglng  the  first  writings  of  scholars  and 
1  he  ideas  of  Individuals  from  every  walk  of 
1  Ife  In  every  field  of  endeavor  before  the  pub- 
1  Ic.  In  continuing  support  for  these  Journals 
( if  news  and  opinion  through  low  second- 
I  lass  postal  rates,  the  Congress  will  not  be 

■  n-ltlng  off  private  mismanagement — It  will 
1  le  making  an  Investment  In  public  ed\]/ca- 
!  Ion  and  self-government." 

Small  town  weeklies  which  have  mostly 
1  tiail  distribution,  will  suffer,  many  to  the 
]  lolnt  of  extinction,  from  the  high  mall  rates 
I  «cause  they  have  mootly  mall  distribution. 
.  Ls  the  CllntonvUle  Tribune-Gazette  has 
]  lolnted  out  editorially: 

"There  Isn't  a  margin  of  profit  In  news- 
I  tapers  at  the  lower  levels  sufficient  to  absorb 
I  ;reat  cost  Increases.  There  Is  a  definite  limit 
in  the  amount  which  can  be  charged  for 
I  ubscrlptlons  and  there  Is  certainly  a  point 
I  ,t  which  newspaper  advertising  rates  cease 
1  o  be  competitive  with  other  forms  of  »d- 

■  ertlslng." 

Many  magazine  publishers  have  predicted 

be  end  of  the  magazine  era  tf  the  proposed 

ncreases  are  Instituted  In  the  coming  five 

;  vars.  Some  magazines,  such  as  Life,  have 

'  iropped  thousands  of  subscribers  from  their 

)  oils  Just  to  save  shipping  costs. 

[From  the  Janesvllle  (Wis  )   Gazette. 

July  26.  19721 

Periodicals  in  Dancer 

Postal  rate  Increases  Imposed  on  newspa- 
>ers.  magazines  and  periodicals  are  becoming 
b  major  Issue  In  Washington.  Debate  in  Con- 
fess Is  being  spearheaded  by  Sen.  Oaylord 
kelson  who  proposes  that  the  Congress,  which 
bought  It  bad  excluded  Itself  from  rate  In- 
Tease  and  general  management  problems  of 
he  Post  Office  Department,  get  back  Into  tihe 
kctlon  by  rt^lng  back  the  137  per  cent  In- 
I  rease  schedolad  for  the  "second  class"  post- 
kge  claaslflcatlons. 

At  stake  Is  the  survival  of  certain  perlodl- 
tils,  partlculATly  those  Journals  of  opinion, 
>oetry,  fiction,  technical  and  critical  nature, 
rhlch  depend  upon  readers'  subscription 
trices  for  support.  It  Is  doubtful  that  their 
iustomers  wiU  be  willing  to  pay  the  large  In- 
;rease  demanded  by  the  Post  Office. 

The  Issue  seems  to  be  whether  the  postal 


service  s>ould  be  s'^rictly  a  business  enter- 
prise, or  operated  as  a  service  to  the  people. 
Postal  management  insists  that  the  1970 
Postal  Reform  Act  .specified  that  mall  de- 
livery in  the  United  States  should  pay  Its 
O'.vn  way  by  1980. 

Ho.vever.  others  note  that  the  law  also 
stated,  "The  postal  service  shall  have  as  Its 
basic  function  the  obligation  to  provide 
postal  service  to  bind  the  nation  together 
through  the  personal,  educational,  literary 
aiid  bf.slness  correspondence  cf  the  people." 

Senator  Nelson  refers  to  the  heavy  rate  in- 
cre.ises  :is  havir.t-  the  potential  of  'strangula- 
tion" of  news  and  opinion.  He  says  that  the 
government  hai  created  a  postal  monopoly 
which  "vastly  increases  the  opportunity  for 
abuse  and  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  all 
the  people." 

Public  opinion  and  the  force  of  govern- 
ment acting  "In  the  public  good"  will  cer- 
t.ii;i'.y  demand  son~.e  relief  for  the  Important 
journals  of  opinion.  No  private  business 
ou'.d  get  away  with  an  increase  of  127  per 
cen',  even  though  spread  out  over  five  years. 

Almost  any  newspaper,  magazine  or  pe- 
riodical, however,  will  be  able  to  adjust  to 
postage  Increases  that  are  "reasonable  and 
just."  And  every  publisher,  whatever  his  field, 
endorses  the  Idea  of  Increased  revenue  for 
the  Post  Office  Department  provided  that 
the  Increases  are  matched  by  distribution 
efficiencies. 

[Prom    the    Journal    Times.    Racine.    Wis., 

Dec.  12,  1972] 

Death  or  Life  Macazint 

There  have  been  repeated  warnings  that  a 
staggering  170  per  cent  Increase  In  postal 
rates  over  the  next  five  years  would  kill  off 
many  of  the  nation's  periodicals. 

One  of  the  first  major  victims  was  Look 
magazine  which  went  down  the  road  to  ob- 
livion 15  months  ago.  Now  Life  magazine  is 
folding,  ending  a  36-year  career. 

Life  will  publish  its  last  issue  In  Decem- 
ber, Ironically  on  the  Joys  of  Christmas. 

The  economic  forces  which  killed  Life  In- 
clude competition  from  television  and  the 
rapidly  rising  costs  of  production  and  distri- 
bution of  the  magazine. 

The  coup  de  grace,  however,  was  delivered 
by  the  Postal  Service  with  Its  disproportion- 
ate Increases  In  mall  rates. 

If  the  boost  In  second-class  mall  rates  is 
sounding  the  death  knell  for  the  great  news 
weeklies.  It  all  but  dooms  the  small  periodi- 
cals which  are  an  important  avenue  of  com- 
munication. 

These  tntellectual  gadfiles  are  the  primary, 
often  the  only  means  of  publishing  a  vast 
quantity  of  writing  by  scholars,  scientists, 
historians,  economists,  engineers  and 
agronomists. 

Some  of  the  best  contemporary  litera- 
ture— poetry,  fiction,  criticism  and  scholarly 
work — Is  pulsUshed  In  the  periodicals  that 
will  fall  victim  to  the  mall  rate  Increases. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  United  States 
mails  a  self-sustaining  business,  the  Postal 
Service  may  succeed  only  in  cutting  off  free- 
dom of  expression  and  communication  in 
America. 

Many  will  mourn  the  death  of  Life  maga- 
zine. It  pioneered  in  the  field  or  photo  Jour- 
nalism, opening  up  new  horizons  in  the  cov- 
erage of  art,  religion,  science  and  current 
history. 

There  will  be  more  casualties  unless  Con- 
gress Intervenes.  Wisconsin  Sen.  Oaylord 
Nelson  proposed  a  bill  In  the  last  session 
which  would  have  put  limits  on  the  mall  rate 
increases,  but  It  failed  to  pass. 

The  bUl  expressly  stated,  "That  It  shall  be 
the  obligation  of  the  Postal  Service  to  pro- 
vide service  at  rates  which  encourage  the 
widest  possible  dissemination  of  news,  opi- 
nion, scientific,  cultural  and  education 
matter." 

Nelson  and  other  lawmakers  should  re- 
introduce legislation  that  will  prevent  the 


certain  destruction  of  many  periodicals  and 
other  publications.  If  necessary.  Congress 
should  provide  the  Postal  Service  with  funds 
so  that  rates  won't  be  subject  to  such  hi^h 
increases. 

Unless  the  trend  Is  reversed,  we  will  see  a 
graveyard  of  magazines  and  perlodleaU  and 
all  of  us  will  suffer  an  irreparable  loss. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  July  18,   1972] 

Pricing  Oitt  Ideas 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  July  17. — First  It  was  the 
Nixon  Administration,  scaring  ideas  out  of 
the  market  with  the  'Vice  President's  attacks 
on  the  press,  and  with  the  court  cases  against 
publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

Then  It  was  the  Supreme  Court,  ruling 
Ideas  out  of  the  market  by  Its  holdings  that 
reporters  have  no  constitutional  right  to 
protect  the  confidentiality  of  their  sources, 
and  that  members  of  Congress  have  no  pro- 
tected right  to  Inform  their  constituencies, 
if  in  so  doing  they  violate  security  classifica- 
tion procedures. 

And  on  June  29,  It  was  one  of  those  face- 
less administrative  agencies  over  which  the 
American  people  have  so  little  control — in 
this  case,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service — pricing  Ideas  out  of  the  mar- 
ket by  ordering  into  effect  on  July  6  second- 
class  postal  rate  Increases  that  average  127 
per  cent.  The  word  to  note  here  Is  average: 
In  some  of  the  most  sensitive  cases,  the  rate 
Increases  will  be  much  higher. 

The  first  Incretise  In  the  new  second-class 
rate  structure  will  average  over  30  per  cent; 
the  full  Increase  will  go  Into  effect  within  five 
years.  Its  impact  on  the  flow  of  Ideas  and 
opinion  In  America  Is  likely  to  be  cata- 
strophic, for  It  Is  precisely  upon  smaller,  usu- 
ally less  profitable  publications  that  It  wlU 
Impose  the  heaviest  burden.  In  such  Journals, 
the  liveliest  and  most  controversial  Intellec- 
tual traffic  Is  usually  to  be  found. 

The  television  networks  can  hardly  pro- 
vide such  material;  they  are  under  the 
shadow  of  Government  regulation  and  Inter- 
vention (as  witness  President  Nixon's  recent 
veto  of  funds  for  public  television)  and  the 
necessity  for  widespread  popular  acceptance 
(even  the  entertaining  Dick  Cavett,  It  ap- 
pears. Is  too  Intellectual  for  commercial  TV). 
The  blg-clrculatlon  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. In  most  cases,  also  cater  to  the  con- 
ventional wisdom  or.  In  deference  to  their 
stipposed  Impact  on  public  opinion,  conduct 
themselves  with  a  certain  prudence  (Mr.  Ag- 
new  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding). 

That  leaves  It  up  to  the  "little  magazines." 
the  trade  Journals  (Stone's  Weekly  was  prob- 
ably Indispensable  to  a  national  peace  move- 
ment In  the  I960's) ,  even  the  so-called  "un- 
derground press,"  to  prc^agate  unpopular 
ideas,  circulate  contrary  opinions,  prod  their 
larger  colleagues,  and  act  as  intellectual  and 
political  gadflies  In  a  nation  all  too  prone 
to  conformity  and  complacency. 

This  Is  not  a  question  of  party  or  Ideology. 
Right-wing  publications  will  stiffer  from 
these  rate  Increases  as  quickly  as  those  of 
the  left;  Human  Events  Is  as  much  affected  as 
The  Texas  Observer.  A&lde,  moreover,  from 
political,  economic  and  social  commentary  as 
Herman  Wouk  put  It  to  Congress  on  behalf  of 
writers  and  artists:  "Much  of  the  best  con- 
temporary literature — poetry,  fiction,  criti- 
cism and  scholarly  work — Is  published  In  the 
very  magazines  that  will  be  the  earliest  vic- 
tims of  the  scheduled  second-class  rate  In- 
creases. 

Some  would  make  the  case  that  manage- 
able second-class  rates  are.  In  effect.  Govern- 
ment subsidies  to  publishers.  This  ts  to  turn 
the  matter  around,  because  It  Is  clear  that 
to  Incresise  the  portal  costs  of  a  marginal 
publication  from,  say,  $100,000  annually  to 
•227.000  annually.  Is  to  strike  It  a  death  blow. 

Besides.  It  has  been  Congressional  policy 
since    1792   to   provide    certain   preferential 
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postal  rates,  not  to  enrich  publishers  but  be- 
cause as  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  once  put  It,  It 
vras  considered  heretofore  that  "periodicals 
which  disseminated  'Information  of  a  public 
character"  or  which  were  devoted  to  'litera- 
ture, the  sciences,  arts,  or  some  special  indus- 
try' . . .  contributed  to  the  public  good."  That 
Is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  subsidizing 
corporate  farmers  like  Senator  James  O.  East- 
land or  subsidizing  oilmen  with  the  depletion 
allowance;  and  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  reporting  on  the  leg- 
islation establishing  the  Postal  Service  In 
197Q.  made  It  quite  clear  that  "the  Postal 
Service  Is  In  fact  and  shall  be  operated  as  a 
service  to  the  American  people,  not  as  a  busi- 
ness enterprise." 

Clearly,  therefore.  Congress  ought  to  roll 
back  the  disastrous  second-class  increases 
that  have  been  administratively  imposed  on 
a  vital  segment  of  the  American  press,  and 
which  may  quite  possibly  destroy  or  cripple 
It.  That  can  be  done  at  this  session,  through 
legislation  sponsored  by  Senator  Nelson  of 
Wisconsin,  which  would  freeze  the  rate  In- 
creases at  the  first-step  level  already  In  effect, 
phase  future  Increases  over  a  ten  Instead  of 
a  flve-year  period,  and  prevent  the  kind  of 
surcharges  particularly  damaging  to  the 
smallest-circulation,  lightest-weight  publi- 
cations. 

This  legislation  would  have  no  effect  on 
third-  and  fourth-class  rate  Increases.  Its 
whole  effect  would  be  to  stop  the  Postal 
Service  from  pricing  Ideas  out  of  the  mar- 
ket, at  a  time  when  the  First  Amendment  Is 
beginning  to  look  like  a  Swiss  cheese. 

[Prom  the  Waslilngton  Evening  Star  aiid 
Dally  News,  Dec.  6,  1972] 

Postal  Rates  and  Periodicals 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Whenever  any  large  private  enterprise 
raises  its  prices  to  the  public,  there  Is  a 
howl  for  the  government  to  step  In.  But, 
oddly  enough,  when  big  government  Itself 
permits  an  unprecedented  cost  Increase  to 
be  Imposed  on  the  publishing  Industry, 
causing  the  demise  of  some  magazines  and 
threatening  the  existence  of  others,  nothing 
Is  done. 

Despite  protests  by  the  publishers  of  pe- 
riodicals who  have  expressed  willingness  to 
pay  higher  second-class  postal  rates  If  these 
were  spread  over  10  years  Instead  of  a  5 -year 
period,  the  government  takes  no  action. 

The  net  result  is  that  lots  of  companies 
are  facing  huge  expenses  with  little  time  to 
prepare  for  them,  and  the  government  is 
faUlng  to  assist  the  publications  In  their 
transition  difficulties. 

The  first  announcement  by  the  Postal 
Service  called  for  an  increase  of  142  percent 
In  the  rates  for  second-cl£kss  mail.  This  was 
subsequently  changed  to  129  percent,  but 
the  reduction  Is  relatively  Ineffective  In 
solving  the  problems  of  the  publishing 
companies. 

For  decades  past,  the  government  made 
special  provision  for  the  malls  to  be  used  to 
help  disseminate  information  to  the  public. 
But  now  this  Is  going  to  be  one  of  the  costli- 
est meaiis  of  communication.  Any  publisher 
will  have  to  feel  assured  of  either  a  substan- 
tial Increase  In  subscription  prices  or  a  big 
volume  of  advertising  to  take  care  of  the 
expenses  Involved  in  delivering  magazines 
to  their  destination. 

Various  magazines,  of  course,  have  been 
trying  to  overcome  the  dilemma  by  arranging 
with  private  companies  to  carry  their  Issues 
to  distant  zones  In  order  that  the  mall  rates 
applicable  would  not  be  so  high.  But  the 
Postal  Service  promptly  changed  the  effect 
of  this  by  declaring  that  postage  would  have 
to  be  paid  on  each  Individual  piece  of  mall 
in  addition  to  the  customary  weight  charges. 

Two  years  ago  one  company  which  had 
been  steadily  developing  a  successful  pub- 
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licatlon  was  able  to  make  a  profit  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  But  the  next  year,  1071,  the 
higher  postal  rates  came  along  and  cut 
deeply  lirtei  profits.  If  in  that  year  the  full 
amount  of  the  postal  Increase  had  been  In 
effect.  It  would  have  completely  wiped  out 
the  profit  and  put  the  company  In  the  red. 

The  data  In  other  cases  In  which  maga- 
zines could  not  recover  from  the  losses  have 
been  given  to  members  of  Congress  by  com- 
mittees formed  by  the  magazine  publishers, 
and  efforts  have  been  made  to  get  bills  passed 
by  Congress  to  spread  the  added  postal  costs 
over  a  10-year  period  so  that  they  can  be 
more  readily  absorbed.  But  no  action  was 
taken  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and 
there  Is  no  indication  that  the  administration 
will  do  anything  about  It  during  the  next. 

The  government,  of  course,  established  the 
postal  corporation,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
a  scmlprlvate  body.  It  has,  however,  lio  right 
to  Impose  rates  that  are  so  high  as  to  im- 
pair the  operations  of  businesses.  But  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives who  have  written  letters  of  protest 
on  the  subject,  there  has  been  little  evidence 
of  concern  over  the  attitude  taken  by  the 
postal  service. 

Yet  it  Is  known  that  some  of  the  magazines 
which  have  ceased  publication  in  the  last  two 
years  have  been  affected  by  the  postal -rate 
problem.  Others  have  been  encountering 
trouble  because  of  tiie  heavy  costs  under  the 
new  plan  of  high  rates. 

Over  the  years  Congress  has  held  the  view 
that  the  press — including,  of  course,  maga- 
zines— should  have  the  benefit  of  low  mail 
rates  because  this  is  oiie  way  of  stimulating 
the  establishment  of  publications  of  all  kinds 
which  could  be  of  educational  importance. 
In  the  last  year  and  a  half,  however,  the  gov- 
ernment's interest  In  the  future  of  magazines 
has  waned,  and  all  magaziiies  now  are  faced 
with  serious  problems  which  may  eliminate 
more  of  them  within  the  next  decade.  For 
they  cannot  raise  subscription  prices  enough 
to  cover  the  postal  charges.  People  aren't  ac- 
customed to  paying  $25  or  $30  a  year  for  a 
magazine,  and  it  will  take  a  number  of  years 
to  get  them  used  to  such  prices.  I.IeaiiwhUe. 
some  publications  will  not  be  able  to  survive 
because  they  will  not  have  money  enough  to 
pay  the  higher  second-class  postal  rates. 

Fortunately,  there  are  publications  that 
have  a  cushion  of  assets  which  will  enable 
them  to  go  through  the  crisis.  But  even  If 
one's  own  enterprise  Is  not  threatened,  the 
fate  of  others  Is  still  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  anyone  who  has  gro'wn  up  with  the 
Idea  that  the  U.S.  government  has  a  stake  In 
seeing  printed  newspapers  and  magazines 
distributed  widely  to  help  tell  the  people 
what's  going  on.  Entertainment  is  Impor- 
tant, but  the  facts  about  the  happenings  In 
government  and  In  the  life  of  the  nation  are 
essential  If  public  opinion  is  to  become  im- 
portant. 

(From   the   Washington   Evening   Star   and 
Daily  News,  Dec.  11,  1972] 

Postal  Rise  Culprit  in  'Life"  De.\th 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

A  concrete  example  of  how  the  high  rates 
for  second-class  postage  have  upset  the  pub- 
lishing Industry  Is  furnished  by  the  an- 
nouncement Just  made  by  Time,  Inc.,  that 
It  will  suspend  the  publication  of  Life 
magazine  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

This  Is  the  second  of  the  larger  national 
magazines  to  be  crushed  by  the  second-class 
postal  rates.  In  a  statement  on  the  latest 
suspension,  executives  of  the  magazine  point- 
ed out  that  It  had  reduced  its  production 
from  8.5  to  6.5  million  copies  and  Increased 
the  per  copy  price,  but  said  that  the  impact 
of  these  moves  was  undercut  by  "a  very  heavy 
Increase  In  second-class  postal  rates." 

■When  the  postal  rate  Increase  was  first 
proposed,  publishers  realised  that  an  added 


$130  million  would  have  to  be  found  annually 
to  pay  for  mall  service  by  the  year  197C.  Life 
magazine,  in  an  editorial,  declared  that  this 
,  amount  was  more  than  twice  the  profits 
eanied  by  all  magazines  In  1970,  Ttie  editorial 
added: 

"Our  four  magazines  (published  by  Time. 
Inc.)  earned  $11  million  before  taxes  last 
year  (1970);  over  the  next  five  years  the  bill 
for  mailing  these  maga:rlnes  to  subscribers 
would  rise  fcv  about  527  million 

"Such  drastic  Increases  might  be  tolerable 
if  the  publishing  indu.-:try  could  pass  them  on 
to  customers  by  raiiiug  subscription  ar.d 
adver'^isinp;  rates. 

"The  industry  has  been  raising  both  In 
recent  years,  but  as  the  shrlnkliig  profit 
figures  show,  the  high  rates  haven't  been 
sufficient  to  offset  higher  costs.  The  e\- 
perience  of  recent  years  also  shows  that  steep 
Increare.';  in  subscription  rates  tend  to  lead  to 
lower  circulation. 

"Thus,  If  the  entire  postal  rate  Increase 
were  passed  on  to  subscribers,  a  chain  reac- 
tion micrht  get  under  way  in  which  falling 
circulation  would  lead  to  lower  qualif.-, 
thence  to  a  further  drop  in  circulation,  and 

so    Oil.    .     .     . 

"The  postal  service  obviously  needs  more 
revenue.  But  it  should  not  iiiipose  an  in- 
crease that  could  literally  drive  hundreds  of 
marginal  magazines  ai-.d  newspapers  out  of 
business  and  lower  the  quality  of  those  that 
survive. 

"On  the  available  data,  it  appears  to  us 
that  a  far  more  modest  rale  increase  of 
about  GO  percent  over  five  years — still  verv 
stiff  by  any  normal  yardstick— would  cover 
all  costs  directly  related  to  the  carrying  of 
second-class  mail  and  in  addition  would  pro- 
vide a  modest  contribution  to  the  postal  sys- 
tem's overhead." 

The  editorial  went  on  to  say  the  Congress, 
by  turning  over  the  postal  service  to  an  in- 
depciiderit  rate  commis.slon.  had  given  it  the 
"power  of  life  a:id  death"  over  a  segment  of 
the  prcrs. 

There's  no  question  that  publishers  believe 
an  inci'ease  in  rates  could  be  Imposed  with- 
out putting  either  magazines  or  newspapers 
out  of  business,  and  the  general  feeling  is 
that,  by  distributing  the  rise  over  ten  years, 
the  objective  can  be  attained.  Strangely 
enough,  however,  although  this  argument  has 
been  Ir.ld  before  Congress  and  the  Postal 
Service,  nothing  has  been  done  about  it.  Not 
only  has  I,ook  mapa.-'lne  gone,  but  now  Life, 
which  has  been  a  leading  publication  in  the 
photojournalism  field  in  the  United  States, 
has  announced  it«  demise. 

Time.  Inc..  happens  to  be  a  company  able 
to  retain  on  Its  payrolls  many  of  the  em- 
ployees working  on  LiXe  magazine  and  to  as- 
sist others  with  severance  pay  and  help  in 
petting  employment  elsewhere.  But  the  dea'h 
of  the  bia:  magazine,  which  had  a  huge  cir- 
culation and  has  been  popular,  .-^hows  that 
the  government  has  ignored  the  pleas  for  low- 
er postal  rate  increases  during  a  10-ycar 
tr.^nsition  period  so  magazines  could  handle 
the  new  levies  without  in  any  way  reducing 
long-ran^re  benefits  to  the  government. 

Nothing  of  Importance  has  been  done  In 
the  last  year  and  a  half  despite  the  pressures 
applied  and  the  moves  by  some  members  of 
Congress  to  get  a  new  formula  adopted  If 
Congress  would  assure  an  appropriation  for 
a  10-year  period  to  take  care  of  a  lower 
second-class  postal  rate  than  now  proposed, 
the  publishing  world  would  be  greatly  re- 
lieved. 

This  Is  something  that  does  not  merely  re- 
late to  profitable  operations  It  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  making  It  possible  for  pub- 
lishing companies  to  continue  to  exist  and 
to  carry  on  their  enterprises.  For  it  Ls  evident 
that  It  Is  not  practical  to  raise  subscription 
prices  suddenly  and  that  it  Is  essential  that 
the  period  of  transition  be  adapted  to  the 
conditions  which  prevail  In  the  publishing 
Industry. 
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By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Macnttson)  : 
3.  631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
cu  rity  Act  to  provide  for  the  coverage  of 
ce  tain  dnigs  under  part  A  of  the  health 
iniiurance  program  established  by  title 
y  nn  of  such  act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
m:  ttee  on  Finance. 

COfXRAGE     OP     OUT-OF-HOSPITAL     PRESCRIPTION 
DRUGS    UNDER    MEDICARE 

CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
Magntjson)  and  myself,  I  intro- 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
extend  medicare  coverage  to  include  out- 
of  ■  hospital  prescription  drugs  which  are 
ne  ;essary  for  the  treatment  of  crippling 
or  if e-threatenlng  conditions. 

;  Medicare  now  covers  the  cost  of  pre- 
sciiptions  for  patients  in  a  hospital  or 
ex  ended  care  facility.  But,  it  does  not 
pri  vide  protection  for  older  or  dis- 
ab:  ed  Americans  who  require  drugs  on 
outpatient  basis. 

lack  of  coverage  represents  one 
the  most  serious  gaps  in  the  entire 
program. 
1  'rescriptions  now  constitute  the  larg- 
"  single  health  care  expense  which  the 
must  meet  almost  entirely  from 
thdir  own  resources.  The  1971  Social  Se- 
curity Advisory  Council  pointed  out,  for 
'b.  that  about  20  percent  of  all 
health  care  expenditures  for  the 
are  for  drugs, 
i  Jinual  per  capita  expenses  for  pre- 
scrfptlons  are  more  than  three  times  as 
for  older  Americans  as  for  persons 
unfier  65. 
I  erhaps  even  more  significant,  this  ex- 
falls  most  heavily  upon  those  who 
least  afford  it — the  low-income  aged 
suffer  from  chronic  conditions.  Ap- 
prc^ximately  15  percent  of  all  older  Amer- 
are  afflicted  with  severe  chronic 
coiiditions.  And  drug  costs  for  this  group 
nearly  six  times  as  great  as  for 
younger  Americans. 
1  oday,  the  greatest  threat  to  the  eco- 
lic  security  of  many  older  Americans 
he  high  cost  of  illness.  Despite  its 
val  lable  protection,  medicare  covers  only 
abqut  42  percent  of  the  health  care  ex- 
of  the  elderly.  However,  coverage 
<  ut-of -hospital  prescriptions  for  crip- 
or  life  threatening  conditions  would 
I  crucial  step  in  closing  a  major  gap 
1  aedicare  coverage. 

Tlhls  protection  is,  in  my  judgment,  not 
indispensable  for  the  elderly,  but  it 
is  also  long  overdue. 

need  for  this  coverage  has  been 
time  and  time  again  by 
leading  authorities — including 
President's  own  Task  Force  on  Aging, 
1971  Social  Security  Advisory  Coun- 
an  HEW  Task  Force  on  Prescription 
Dn  gs,  a  Review  Committee  on  Prescrip- 
tior  Drugs,  and  national  senior  citizen 
org  inizations. 

Taday,  some  hospital  stays  are  pro- 
lonced  simply  to  enable  medicare 
patents  to  obtain  reimbursement  for 
the:r  prescriptions.  This  practice  is  not 
onl;  wasteful,  but  it  also  drives  up  medi- 
cal costs  because  institutionalization  is 
the  most  expensive  form  of  health  care. 
Ho\  rever,  If  our  Nation  could  shave  one 
hosi)ital  day  off  the  medicare  national 
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average,  this  savings  could  amount  to 

nearly  $400  million. 
For  these  reasons,  I  again  emphatically 

urge  the  adoption  of  this  legislation- 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 

at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  631 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  for  the  coverage  of  certain  drugs 
under  part  A  of  the  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram established  by  title  XVTII  of  such 
Act 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 226(c)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  post-hospitai 
home  health  services"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "post-hospital  home  health  services, 
and  eligible  drugs". 

(b)  Section  1811  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  "and  eligible  drugs" 
after  "related  post-hospital  services". 

(c)  Section  1812(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(4)  eligible  drugs.". 

(d)  Section  1813(a)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(4)  The  reasonable  allowance,  as  defined 
In  section  1813.  for  eligible  drugs  furnished 
an  individual  pursuant  to  any  one  prescrip- 
tion (or  each  renewal  thereof)  and  pur- 
chased by  such  individual  at  any  one  time 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
applicable  prescription  copayment  obligation 
which  shall  be  $1." 

(e)(1)  Section  1814(a)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6) : 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of  ■;  and";  and 

(C)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  with  respect  to  drugs  or  blologicals 
furnished  pursuant  to  and  requiring  (except 
for  insulin)  a  physician's  prescription,  such 
drugs  or  blologicals  are  eligible  drugs  as  de- 
fined in  section  1861(t)  and  the  participat- 
ing pharmacy  (as  defined  in  section  1861 
(dd) )  has  such  prescription  in  its  possession, 
or  some  other  record  (in  the  case  of  insulin) 
that  Is  satUfactory  to  the  Secretary." 

(2)  Section  1814(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)", 

(B)  by  inserting  "(other  than  a  phar- 
macy)" immediately  after  "provider  of  serv- 
ices", 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B),  respec- 
tively, 

(D)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A)  and  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1)  as  clauses  (1)  and  (il)  re- 
spectively, and 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  The  amount  paid  to  any  participat- 
ing pharmacy  which  is  a  provider  of  services 
with  respect  to  eligible  drugs  for  which  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  this  part  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  1813,  be 
the  reasonable  allowance  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1822)   with  respect  to  such  drugs." 

(f)  Section  1814  of  the  Social  Security  Act 


Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

following  new  subsection: 

•"Limitation  on  Payment  for  Eligible  Drugs 

"(J)  Payments  may  be  made  under  this 
part  for  eligible  drugs  only  when  such  drugs 
are  dispensed  by  a  participating  pharmacy; 
e.xcept  that  payment  under  this  part  may  be 
made  for  eligible  drugs  dispensed  by  a  physi- 
cian where  the  Secretary  determines,  in 
accordance  with  regiilatlons,  that  such 
eligible  drugs  were  required  in  an  emergency 
or  that  there  was  no  participating  phar- 
macy available  in  the  community,  in  which 
case  the  physician  (under  regiUatlons  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary)  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  participating  pharmacy  for  purposes  of 
this  part  with  respect  to  the  dispensing  of 
such  eligible  drugs." 

(g)  Part  A  of  title  Xvm  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  section  1818  the  following  new  sections: 

"medicare  rORMTTLART  COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  1819.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a  Medicare  Formu- 
lary Committee  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  'Committee') ,  a  majority  of  whose  mem- 
bers shall  be  physicians  and  which  shall 
consist  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pood  and 
Drugs  and  of  four  Individuals  (not  other- 
wise in  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment) who  do  not  have  a  direct  or  Indirect 
financial  Interest  In  the  composition  of  the 
Formulary  established  under  this  section  and 
who  are  of  recognized  professional  standing 
and  distinction  in  the  fields  of  medicine 
pharmacology,  or  pharmacy,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing appointments  in  the  competitive  service 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
elected  annually  from  the  appointed  mem- 
bers thereof,  by  majority  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee. 

"(2)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  except  that  any  member  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term,  and  except  that  the 
t«rms  of  office  of  the  members  first  taking  of- 
fice shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  tima  of  appointment,  one  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  first  five  years.  A  member 
shall  not  be  eligible  to  serve  continuously 
for  more  than  two  terms. 

"(b)   Appointed  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. whUe  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
(but  not  in  excess  of  the  dally  rate  paid  un- 
der GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
section  6332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code) 
including  traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
busmess  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses 
as    authorized   by   section    5703   of   title    5 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

"(c)(1)  The  Committee  is  authorized,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  engage  or 
contract  for  such  technical  assistance  as  may 
be  required  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  and 
the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make  avail- 
able to  the  Committee  such  secretarial,  cler- 
ical, and  other  assistance  as  the  Formulary 
Committee  may  require  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committee  such  office  space,  materials,  and 
equipment  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  For- 
mulary ComnUttee  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

"medicare   FORMULARY 

"Sec.  1820.  (a)(1)  The  Committee  shall 
compile,  publish,  and  make  available  a  Medi- 
care Formulatory  (hereinafter  in  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Pormulary') . 
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"(2)  The  Committee  shall  periodically  re- 
vise the  Formulary  and  the  listing  of  drugs 
so  as  to  maintain  currency  In  the  contents 
thereof. 

"(b)(1)  The  Pormulary  shall  contain  an 
alphabeticaUy  arranged  listing,  by  estab- 
lished name,  of  those  drug  entities  within 
the  following  therapeutic  categories: 

"Adrenocorticoids 

"Anti-anglnals 

"Anti-arrhythmics 

"Anti-coagulants 

"Antl-convulsants  (excluding  phenobarbl- 

tal) 

"Anti-hypertensives 

"Anti-neoplasties 

"Antl-Parkinsonlsm  agents 

"Anti-rheumatics 

"Bronchodilators 

"Cardiotonics 

"Cholinesterase  Inhibitors 

"Diuretics 

"Gout  suppressants 

"Hypoglycemics 

"Miotics 

"Thyroid  hormones 

"Tuberculostatics 
which  the  Committee  decides  are  necessary 
for  individuals  using  such  drugs.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  exclude  from  the  Pormulary 
any  drug  entities  (or  dosage  forms  and 
strengtlLS  thereof)  which  the  Committee  de- 
cides are  not  necessary  for  proper  patient 
care,  taking  into  account  other  drug  entities 
(or  dosage  forms  and  strengths  thereof) 
which  are  Included  in  the  Pormulary. 

"(2)  Such  listing  shaU  Include  the  spe- 
cific dosage  forms  and  strengths  of  each  drug 
entity  (included  In  the  Pormulary  In  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (1))  which  the  Com- 
mittee decides  are  necessary  for  Individuals 
using  such  drugs. 

"(3)  Such  listing  shall  include  the  prices 
at  which  the  products  (in  the  same  dosage 
form  and  strength)  of  such  drug  entities 
are  generally  sold  by  the  suppliers  thereof 
and  the  limit  applicable  to  such  prices  under 
section  1823 (b)  (1)  for  purpoees  of  determin- 
ing the  reasonable  allowance. 

"(4)  The  Committee  may  also  include  In 
the  Formulary,  either  as  a  separate  part  (or 
parts)  thereof  or  as  a  supplement  (or  sup- 
plements) thereto,  any  or  all  of  the  following 
information : 

"(A)  A  supplemental  list  or  lists,  arranged 
by  diagnostic,  prophylactic,  therapeutic,  or 
other  classifications,  of  the  drug  entitles  (and 
dosage  forms  and  strengths  thereof)  included 
in  the  listing  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1). 

"(B)  The  proprietary  names  under  which 
products  of  a  drug  entity  listed  In  the  Por- 
mulary by  established  names  (and  dosage 
form  and  strength)  are  sold  and  the  names 
of  each  supplier  thereof. 

"(C)  Any  other  information  with  respect 
to  eligible  drug  entitles  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Committee  would  be  useful  in 
carrying  out  the  pxirposes  of  this  part. 

"(c)  In  considering  whether  a  particular 
drug  entity  (or  strength  or  dosage  form  there- 
of) shall  be  included  In  or  excluded  from 
the  FormiUary,  the  Committee  Is  authorized 
to  obtain  (upon  request  therefor)  any  rec- 
ord pertaining  to  the  characteristics  of  such 
drug  entity  which  Is  available  to  any  other 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to  request  sup- 
pliers or  manufacturers  of  drugs  and  other 
knowledgeable  persons  or  organizations  to 
make  available  to  the  Committee  Informa- 
tion relating  to  such  drug.  If  any  such  rec- 
ord or  information  (or  any  Information  con- 
tained in  such  record)  Is  of  a  confidential 
nature,  the  Committee  shall  respect  the  con- 
fidentiality of  such  record  or  information  and 
shall  limit  its  usage  thereof  to  the  proper  ex- 
ercise of  Its  authority. 

"(d)(1)  The  Committee  shall  establish 
such  procedures  as  it  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary In  its  evaluation  of  the  appropriateness 
of  the  Inclusion  In  or  exclusion  from  the 


ForlSiilary,  of  any  drug  entity  (or  dosage 
form  lor  strength  thereof).  For  purposes  of 
inclusion  in  or  exclusion  from  the  Pormulary 
the  principal  factors  in  the  determination 
of  the  Committee  shall  be : 

"(A)  the  factor  of  clinical  equivalence  In 
the  case  of  the  same  dosage  forms  in  the 
same  strength  of  the  same  drug  entity,  and 

"(B)  the  factor  of  relative  therapeutic 
value  In  the  case  of  similar  or  dissimilar  drug 
entitles  in  the  same  therapeutic  category. 

"(2)  The  Committee,  prior  to  making  a 
final  de  -.ision  to  remove  from  listing  in  the 
Formulary  any  drug  entity  (or  dosage  forms 
or  strengths  thereof)  which  is  Included 
therein,  shall  afford  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  a  formal  or  informal  hearing  on  the  mat- 
ter to  any  person  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing, preparing,  compounding,  or  processing 
such  drug  entity  who  shows  reasonable 
ground  for  such  a  hearing. 

"(3)  Any  person  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture, preparation,  compounding,  or  proc- 
essing of  any  drug  entity  (or  dosage  forms 
or  strengths  thereof)  not  Included  in  the 
Pormulary  which  such  person  believes  to 
possess  the  requisite  qualities  to  entitle  such 
drug  to  be  included  in  the  Formulary  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b),  may  petition  lor 
inclusion  of  such  drug  entity  and,  if  such 
petition  is  denied  by  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee, shall,  upon  request  therefor,  show- 
ing reasonable  grounds  for  a  hearing,  be 
afforded  a  formal  or  Informal  hearing  on 
the  matter  in  accordance  with  rules  and 
procedures  established  by  such  Committee. 

"limitations  on  medicare  payment  fob 
charges  of  providers  of  services 

"Sec  1821.  (a)  Any  provider  of  services 
as  defined  In  section  1861  (u),  whose  serv- 
ices are  otherwise  reimbursable,  under  any 
program  under  this  Act  In  which  there  Is 
Federal  financial  participation  on  the  basis 
of  'reasonable  cost',  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
a  professional  fee  or  dispensing  charge  or 
reasonable  bUling  allowance  as  determined 
pursuant  to  this  part. 

"(b)  A  fee,  charge,  or  billing  allowance 
shall  not  be  payable  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  drug  entity  that  (as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations)  Is 
furnished  as  an  incident  to  a  physician's 
professional  service,  and  Is  of  a  kind  com- 
monly furnished  In  physicians'  offices  and 
commonly  either  rendered  without  charge  or 
included  In  the  physicians'  bills. 

"REASONABLE     ALLOWANCE    FOR    ELIGIBLE    DRUGS 

"Sec.  1822.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  part, 
the  term  'reasonable  allowance'  when  used 
m  reference  to  an  eligible  drug  (as  defined 
In  subsection  (h)  of  this  section)  means  the 
following : 

"  ( 1 )  When  used  with  respect  to  a  prescrip- 
tion legend  drug  entity,  in  a  given  dosage 
form  and  strength,  such  term  means  the 
lesser  of — 

"(A)  an  amount  equal  to  the  customary 
charge  at  which  the  participating  pharmacy 
sells  or  offers  such  drug  entity.  In  a  given 
dosage  form  and  strength,  to  the  general 
public,  or 

"(B)  the  price  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, hi  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  plus  the  professional  fee  or 
dispensing  charges  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  When  used  with  respect  to  insulin 
such  term  means  the  charge  not  in  excess  of 
the  reasonable  customary  price  at  which  the 
participating  pharmacy  offers  or  sells  the 
product  to  the  general  public,  plus  a  rea- 
sonable billing  allowance. 

"(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  establishing  the 
reasonable  allowance  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a)  the  price  shall  be  (A)  in  the 
case  of  a  drug  entity  (in  any  given  dosage 
form  and  strength)  available  from  and  sold 
by  only  one  supplier,  the  price  at  which  such 
drug  entity  is  generally  sold  (to  establish- 
ments dispensing  drugs),  and  (B)  in  any 
case  In  which,  a  drug  entity  (in  any  given 


dosape  form  and  strength)  Is  available  and 
sold  by  more  than  one  supplier,  only  each  of 
the  lower  prices  at  which  the  products  of 
such  drug  entity  are  generally  sold  <and 
such  lower  prices  shall  consist  of  only  those 
prices  of  different  suppliers  svifficient  to  as- 
sure actual  and  adequate  availability  of  the 
drug  entity,  in  a  given  dosage  form  and 
strength,  at  such  prices  In  8''region). 

"(2)  If  a  particular  drug  entity  (in  a  given 
dosage  form  and  strength)  in  the  Formulary 
is  available  from  more  than  one  supplier, 
and  the  product  of  such  drug  entity  as  avail- 
able from  one  supplier  possesses  demon- 
strated distinct  therapeutic  advantages  over 
other  products  of  such  drug  entity  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Committee  on  the  basis  of  lis 
scientific  and  professional  appraisal  of  in- 
formation available  to  It,  including  infor- 
mation and  other  evidence  furnished  to  it 
by  the  supplier  of  such  drug  entity,  then  the 
reasonable  allowance  for  such  supplier's 
drug  product  shall  be  based  upon  the  price 
at  wlilch  it  Is  generally  sold  to  establish- 
ments dispensing  drugs. 

"(3)  If  the  prescriber,  in  his  handwritten 
order,  has  specifically  designated  a  particu- 
lar product  of  a  drug  entity  (and  dosage  form 
and  strength)  Included  in  the  Formulary  by 
its  established  name  together  with  the  name 
of  the  supplier  of  the  final  dosage  form 
thereof,  the  reasonable  allowance  for  such 
drug  product  shall  be  based  upon  the  price 
at  which  it  Ls  generally  sold  to  establish- 
ments  dispensing   drugs. 

"(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  reasonable  allowance  (in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a))  a  participating  phar- 
macy, shall,  in  the  form  and  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary, at  such  times  as  he  shall  specify,  a 
statement  of  its  professional  fee  or  other 
dispensing  charges. 

"(2)  A  participating  pharmacy,  which  has 
agreed  with  the  Secretary  to  serve  as  a  pro- 
vider of  services  under  this  part,  shall,  except 
for  subsection  (a)  ( 1 )  (A) , -be  reimbursed,  in 
addition  to  any  price  provided  for  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  the  amount  of  the  fee  or  charges 
filed  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  except  that  no  fee  or 
charges  shall  exceed  the  highest  fee  or 
charges  filed  by  75  per  centum  of  participat- 
ing pharmacies  (with  such  pharmacies  clas- 
sified on  the  basis  of  (A)  lesser  dollar  volume 
of  prescriptions  and  (B)  all  others)  In  a 
census  region  which  were  customarily 
charged  to  the  general  public  as  of  June  1, 
1973.  Such  prevailing  professional  fees  or 
dispensing  charges  may  be  modified  by  the 
Secretary  in  accordance  with  criteria  and 
types  of  data  comparable  to  those  applicable 
to  recognition  of  Increases  in  reasonable 
charges  for  services  under  section  1842. 

"(3)  A  participating  pharmacy  shall  a*-ce 
to  certify  that,  whenever  such  pharmacy  is 
required  to  submit  Its  usual  professional  fee 
or  dispensing  charge  for  a  prescription,  such 
charge  does  not  exceed  Its  customary 
charge." 

(h»  Section  18G1  (t)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  ".  or  as  are  approved  by 
the  Formulary  Committee"  after  "for  use  in 
such  hospital";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "The  term  'eligible 
drug'  means  a  drug  or  biological  which  (A) 
can  be  self -administered.  (B)  requires  a 
physicians  prescription  (except  for  insulini, 
(C)  Is  prescribed  when  the  individual  re- 
quiring such  drug  is  not  an  inpatient  in  a 
hospital  or  extended  care  facility,  during  a 
period  of  covered  care,  (D)  is  included  by 
strength  and  dosage  forms  among  the  drugs 
and  blologicals  approved  by  the  Pormulary 
Committee.  (Ei  is  dispensed  (except  as  pro- 
vided by  section  1814  (ji).  by  a  pharmacist 
from  a  participating  pharmacy,  and  (P)-  Is 
dispensed  in  quantities  con.slstent  with 
proper  medical  practice  and  reasonable  pro- 
fessional discretion.  " 
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(i)  Section  1861  (ui  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "home  health 
agency."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "home 
health   agency,   pharmacy.". 

(J  I    Section    1861    of   the    Social    Security 
:t   is   further  amended   by   adding   at   the 
nd  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"Participating  pharmacy 
"(dd)    The  t«rm  'participating  pharmacy" 
means  a  pharmacy,  or  other  establishment 
[including  the  outpatient  department  of  a 
lospltal)    providing  pharmaceut'cal  services 
:i)  which  is  licensed  as  such  unoer  the  laws 
>f  the  State  (where  such  State  reruires  such 
icensure)    or    which    is    otherwise    lawfully 
)roviding  pharmaceutical  services  in  which 
uch  drug  Is  provided  or  otherwise  dispensed 
n  accordance  with  this  title.  (2)   which  has 
I  greed  with  the  Secretary  to  act  as  a  pro- 
'  ider    of    services    in    accordance    with    the 
1  equlrements  of  this  section,  and  which  com- 
'les  with  such  other  requirements  as  may 
established  by   the  Secretary  In  regula- 
tions to  assure  the  proper,  economical,  and 
ifficlent    administration    of    this    title.    (3) 
^  rhlch   has  agreed   to  submit,   at   such   fre- 
(  uency  and  In  sxich   form  as  may  be  pre- 
s  :ribed    in    regulations,    bills    for    amounts 
I  ayable   under  this  title   for  eligible   drugs 
f  jrnlshed   under   part   A   of  this  title,   and 
( I)    which  has  agreed  not  to  charge  bene- 
t  claries    under   this    title    any    amounts    In 
etcess   of   those   allowable   under   this   title 
V  ith  respect  to  eligible  drugs  except  as  Is 
provided  under  section  1813(a)(4),  and  ex- 
c  (pt  for  so  much  of  the  charge  for  a  pre- 
s  Tlption    (in    the   case    of   a   drug   product 
prescribed  by  a  physician,  of  a  drug  entity 
•■^  a  strength  and  dosage  form  included  In 
■    Formulary    where    the    price    at    which 
product  is  sold  by  the  supplier  thereof 
■"t  the  reasonable  allowance)    as  is  in 
of    the   reasonable   allowance   estab- 
lished  for  such   drug  entity   In  accordance 
■wfth  section   1822." 

(k)(i)   The  first  sentence  of  section  1866 
)(2)(A)     of    the    Social    Security    Act    Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  (11)"  and  In- 
-- "-"ng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:   "(11) 
amount    of   any   copayment   obligation 
excess  above  the  reasonable  allowance 
istent    with    section    I861(dd)     (4)    and 
D". 

(2)   The  second  sentence  of  section   1866 

)  (2)  (A)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strlk- 

out  "clause   (11)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 

eof  "clause  (ill) ". 

(I)   The   amendments  made   by   this   sec- 

<n  shall  apply  with  respect  to  eligible  drugs 

furnished  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  Janu- 

1974. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  (A)  Section  209(a)  (8)  of  the 

"I  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 

$12.(X)0"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

.300". 

B)   Section  209(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 

by    inserting,    immediately    after 

(8)    thereof,    the    followmg   new 
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(9)   That    part    of    remuneration    which, 
after  remuneration    (other  than  remunera- 
referred  to  in  the  succeeding  provisions 
this   section)    equal  to   $13,200   with   re- 
spect to  employment  has  been  paid  to  an  In- 
lal  during  any  calendar  year  after  1974 
prior  to  1976.  is  paid  to  such  Individual 
duHng  such  calendar  year;". 

C)   Paragraph    (9)    of  section   209(a)    of 
su(Jh  Act  Is — 

)   redesignated   as  paragraph    (10):    and 

1 11)   amended  by  striking  out  "1974"  and 

■^rting  In  lieu  thereof  "1975". 

!)(A)   Section  211(b)(1)(H)  of  such  Act 

imended   by  striking  out   "$12,000"   and 

Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$12,300". 

B)    Paragraph    (1)    of  section   211(b)    of 
h  Act  U  further  amended  by   Inserting, 
imnedlately  after  subparagraph   (H)    there- 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 
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"(I)  For  any  ta.xable  year  beginning  after 
1974  and  prior  to  1976.  (i)  $13,200,  minus 
(ii)  the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such 
individual  during  the  taxable  year;   and". 

(C)  Subparagraph  I  of  paragraph  (i)  of 
section211  (b)  of  such  Act— 

(i)    is  redesignated  as  subparagraph    (J); 

(ii)  is  amended  by  .striking  out  "1974"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1975". 

(3)  (A)  Section  213  (a)(2)(ii)  of  such  Act 
13  amended  by  striking  out  "or  $12,000  in  the 
case  of  a  calendar  year  after  1973  and  before 
1975.  or  an  amount  equal  to  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  las  determined  under  sec- 
tion 230)  in  the  case  of  anv  calendar  year 
after  1974  with  respect  to  which  such  contri- 
bution and  benefit  base  is  effective"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  $12,300  in  the 
case  of  a  calendar  year  after  1973  and  before 
1970.  or  $13,200  in  the  case  of  a  calendar 
year  after  1974  and  before  1976.  or  an  amount 
equal  to  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
las  determined  under  section  230)  in  the 
ca.se  of  any  calendar  vear  after  1975  with 
respect  to  which  such  contribution  and  bene- 
fit base  is  effective". 

(B)  Section  213(a)  (2)  (ill)  of  such  Act 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  "or  $12,000  in 
the  case  of  a  taxable  vear  beginning  after 
1973  and  before  1975.  or  an  amount  equal  to 
the  contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  230)  which  is  effective 
for  the  calendar  year  in  the  case  of  any 
taxable  year  beginning  in  any  calendar  year 
after  1974"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or 
$12,300  in  the  case  of  a  taxable  vear  begin- 
ning after  1974  and  before  1976.  or'an  amount 
equal  to  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
(as  determined  under  section  230  which 
IS  effective  for  the  calendar  vear  in  the  case 
of  any  taxable  year  beginning  in  any  calendar 
}ear  after  1975". 

(4)  Section  215(e)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  excess  over 
$12,000  in  the  case  of  anv  calendar  year  after 
1973  and  before  1975.  and  the  excess  over  an 
amount  equal  to  the  contribution  and  benefit 
base  (as  determined  under  section  230)  in 
the  case  of  any  calendar  year  after  1974  with 
respect  to  which  such  contribution  and  bene- 
fit base  is  effective"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  excess  over  $12,300  In  the  case  of 
any  calendar  year  after  1973  and  before  1975 
the  excess  over  $13,200  In  the  case  of  anv 
calendar  year  after  1974  and  before  1976.  and 
the  excess  over  an  amount  equal  to  the  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  (as  determined 
under  section  230)  in  the  case  of  any  calen- 
dar year  after  1975  with  respect  t6  which 
such  contribution  and  benefit  base  is  effec- 
tive." 

(b)(1)(A)  Section  1402(b)(1)(H)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definition  of  self-emplovment  income)  is 
amended  (1)  by  striking  out  "$12,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$12,300."  and  (11) 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof 

(B)  Section  1402(b)(1)  of  such  Code  is 
further  amended  by  Inserting,  Immediately 
after  svibparagraph  (H)  thereof,  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(I)  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
1974  and  before  1976,  (1)  $13,200.  minus  (11) 
the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such  In- 
dividual during  the  taxable  year:  and". 

(C)  Subparagraph  (I)  of  section  1402(b) 
( 1 )  of  such  Code — 

(1)  is  redesignated  as  subparagraph  (J); 
and 

(11)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1974"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1975." 

(2)  (A)(1)  Effective  with  respect  to  re- 
muneration paid  after  1973  section  3121  (a) 
(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  definition  of  wages)  is  a.nended 
by  striking  out  "$10,800"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$12  300" 

(11)  Section  203(b)(2)(B)  of  Public  Law 
92-336  is  hereby  repealed. 


(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  1974,  section  3121(a)(1)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$12,300"  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$13,200". 

(C)  (i)  Effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  1975,  section  3121(.)(1)  of 
such  Code  is  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "$13,20'-"  each  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  230  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act)",  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  by  an  employer  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year",  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "by  an  employer  during  the  calendar 
year  with  respect  to  which  such  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  is  effective". 

(ii)  Section  203(b)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law 
92-336  is  hereby  repealed. 

(3)(A)(i)  Effective  with  respect  to  re- 
muneration paid  after  1973  the  second  sen- 
tence of  section  3122  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Federal  servlc )  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$10,800"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$12,300". 

(ii)  Section  203(b)(3)(B)  of  Public  Law 
92-336  is  hereby  repealed. 

(B )  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1974.  the  second  sentence  of  section 
3122  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$12,300"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$13,200". 

(C)  (I)  Effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  197S,  the  second  sentence  of 
section  3122  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  $13,300  limitation"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  contribution  and 
benefit  base  limitation". 

(ii)  Section  203(b)(3)(C)  of  Public  Law 
92-336  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(4)  (A)(1)  Effective  with  respect  to  re- 
muneration paid  after  1973.  section  3125  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  returns  In  the  case  of  governmental 
employees  In  Guam,  American  Samoa  and 
the  District  of  Columbia)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$10,800"  where  it  appears  in 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$12,300". 

(11)  Section  203(b)(4)(B)  of  Public  Law 
92-336  is  hereby  repealed. 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  1974,  section  3125  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$12,300" 
where  It  appears  in  subsections  (a),  (b). 
and  (c).  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
•  $13,200". 

(C)  (i)  Effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  1975,  section  3125  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  $13,200 
limitation",  where  it  appears  In  subsections 
( a ) .  ( b ) ,  and  ( c ) ,  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "the  contribution  and  benefit  base  limita- 
tion". 

(ii)  Section  203(b)(4)(C)  of  Public  Law 
92-336  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(5)  Section  6413(c)(1)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds  of  employment 
taxes)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(G)  during  any  cal- 
endar year  after  the  calendar  year  1973  and 
prior  to  the  calendar  year  1975,  the  wages 
received  by  him  during  such  year  exceed 
$12,000.  or  (H)  during  any  calendar  year 
after  1974.  the  wages  received  by  him  during 
such  year  exceed  the  contribution  and  bene- 
fit base  (as  determined  under  section  230  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  which  is  effective 
with  respect  to  such  year."  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(G)  during  any  calendar 
year  after  the  calendar  year  1973  and  prior 
to  the  calendar  year  1975,  the  wages  received 
by  him  during  such  year  exceed  $12,300, 
or  (H)  during  any  calendar  year  after  the 
calendar  year  1974  and  prior  to  the  calendar 
year  1976.  the  wages  received  by  him  during 
such  year  exceed  $13,200,  or  (I)  during  any 
calendar  year  after  1975,  the  wagee  received 
by  him  during  such  year  exceed  the  contrlbu- 
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tlon  and  benefit  base  (as  determined  under 
section  230  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  which 
Is  effective  with  respect  to  such  year,";  and 
(B)  by  striking  out  'o*  which  exceeds  the 
tax  with  respect  to  the  first  $12,000  of  such 
wages  received  in  such  calendar  year  after 
1973  and  before  1975,  or  which  exceeds  the 
tax  with  respect  to  an  amount  of  such  wages 
received  In  such  calendar  year  after  1974 
equal  to  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
(as  determined  under  section  230  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act)  which  is  effective  with 
respect  to  such  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  which  exceeds  the  tax  with  re- 
spect to  the  first  $12,300  of  such  wages  re- 
ceived in  such  calendar  year  after  1973  and 
before  1975,  or  which  exceeds  the  tax  with 
respect  to  the  first  $12,200  of  such  wages  re- 
ceived In  such  calendar  year  after  1974  and 
before  1976,  or  which  exceeds  the  tax  with 
respect  to  an  amount  of  such  wages  re- 
ceived in  such  calendar  year  after  1975  equal 
to  the  contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  de- 
termined under  section  230  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act)  which  is  effective  with  respect 
to  such  year". 

(6)  Section  6413  (a)(2)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes  In 
the  case  of  Federal  employees)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$12,000  for  the  calendar 
year  1974,  or  an  amount  equal  to  the  con- 
trib\itlon  and  benefit  base  (as  determined 
under  section  230  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
for  any  calendar  year  after  1974  with  respect 
to  which  such  contribution  and  benefit  base 
is  effective"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$12,300  for  the  calendar  year  1974,  $13,200  for 
the  calendar  year  1975,  or  an  amount  equal 
to  the  eontribution  and  benefit  base  (as  de- 
termined under  section  230  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  for  any  calendar  year  after  1975 
with  respect  to  which  such  contribution  and 
benefit  base  is  effective". 

(7)  (A)  (1)  Effective  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  1973,  section  6654 
(d)  (2)  (B)  (U)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  fail- 
ure by  Individual  to  pay  estimated  income 
tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$10,800" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$12,300". 

(U)  Section  203(b)(7)(B)  of  Public  Law 
92-336  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  1974,  section  6654(d)(2)(B) 
(ii)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$12,300"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$13,200". 

(C)  (i)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  1975,  section  6654(d) 
(2)(B)(ll)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  excess  of  $13,200  over  the 
amovint"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
excess  of  (I)  an  amount  equal  to  the  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  (as  determined 
under  section  230  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
which  is  effective  for  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  taxable  year  begins,  over  (II)  the 
amount". 

(U)  Section  203(b)(7)(C)  of  Public  Law 
92-336  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.  Section  230(c)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "year  after  1973"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "year  after  1975"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$12,000"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "$13,200". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1401  (b)  of  the  In- 
tenaal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rate 
of  tax  on  self-employment  income  for  pur- 
poses of  hospital  Insurance)  Is  amended  by 
striking  ovit  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  ( 2 )  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1972,  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1974,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  1.0 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1973,  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  1.06  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  self-employment  income  for  such  tax- 
able year." 


(b)  Section  3101  (b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  rate  of  tax  on  employees  for  purposes 
of  hospital  insurance)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  received  during 
the  calendar  year  1973.  the  rate  shall  be  1.0 
percent;  and 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  received  after 
December  31,  1973.  the  rate  shall  be  1.05 
percent." 

(c)  Section  3111  (b)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  rate  of  tax  on  employers  for  purposes 
of  hospital  insurance)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  paragraphs  (2)  through  (5)  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1973.  the  rate  shall  be  1.0 
percent;  and 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  after 
December  31,  1973,  the  rate  shaU  be  1.05  per- 
cent." 

(d)  Tlie  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1973;  the 
amendments  made  by  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  re- 
muneration paid  after  December  31,  1973. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Magntjson,  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 

Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  632.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  which  individuals  may  earn 
without  suffering  deductions  from  bene- 
fits on  account  of  excess  earnings,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL  SECUHITY  RETIREMENT  TEST 
TO     $3,000 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Piesident,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield)  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  raise  the  social  security  retirement 
test  to  $3,000. 

In  recent  years  our  Nation  has  erected 
serious  roadblocks  to  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  older  Americans.  As  a  result, 
more  and  more  are  forced  to  drop  out  of 
the  labor  force.  Today  only  about  15 
percent  of  all  persons  age  65  or  older  are 
employed — quite  frequently  in  part-time 
and  lower-paying  jobs. 

But  why  should  our  Nation  attempt  to 
shut  off  activity  for  the  elderly,  espe- 
cially when  inactivity  is  one  of  their 
greatest  enemies? 

Why  should  our  national  policies  pe- 
nalize or  discourage  those  who  want  to 
work  or  need  to  work? 

Despite  these  recurring  questions,  the 
retirement  test  under  social  security  con- 
tinues to  act  as  a  deterrent  to  employ- 
ment for  many  older  Americans. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  took  a  number 
of  constructive  steps  to  improve  this  pro- 
vision. 

First,  the  maximum  annual  earnings 
limitation  for  persons  under  age  72  was 
increased  from  $1,680  to  $2,100  a  year. 

Second,  for  earnings  in  excess  of  this 
amount,  $1  in  social  secui-ity  benefits  will 
be  withheld  for  each  $2  of  earnings.  Un- 
der prior  law,  this  $l-for-$2  reduction 
applied  only  to  wages  between  $1,680  and 
$2,880.  Thereafter,  social  security  pay- 
ments were  reduced  for  each  dollar  of 
wages. 

Third,  the  amount  of  exempt  earnings 
will  be  increased  automatically  in  pro- 


portion to  the  rise  in  average  wages, 
whenever  social  security  benefits  are 
raised  automatically. 

Fourth,  earnings  In  and  after  the 
month  in  which  a  person  attains  age  72 
will  not  be  included,  as  mider  prior  law. 
in  determining  total  wages  for  the  year. 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  today  is  de- 
signed to  build  upon  these  earlier  posi- 
ti^'e-reforms.  Briefly  stated,  my  proposal 
woind  raise  the  maximum  exempt  earn- 
ings limitation  under  social  security 
from  $2,100  to  $3,000. 

This  measure,  I  strongly  believe,  would 
help  to  provide  greater  equity  for  those 
who  must  work  to  supplement  their  re- 
tirement income. 

All  too  often,  social  security  payments 
are  insufficient  to  enable  older  Ameri- 
cans to  live  decently  and  comfortably. 

Average  benefits  for  retired  worker.s 
now  amount  to  about  $1,932  a  year — or 
about  $37  a  week. 

Consequently,  many  older  Americans 
need  to  work  if  they  are  to  live  independ- 
ently. And  they  should  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  help  themselves. 

The  elderly  a»e  not  asking  for  a  hand- 
out. They  simply  want  a  chance  to  earn 
additional  income  to  escape  from  the 
vice-like  grip  of  poverty  or  to  live  in 
dignity  and  self-respect  in  retirement. 

My  proposal,  I  also  want  to  emphasize, 
was  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  the  in- 
come section  at  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

And  I  am  hopeful  that  this  measure 
will  receive  priority  attention  during  this 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  632 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iti  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraphs  (1).  (3).  and  (4)(B)  of  section 
203(f),  and  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  section  203 
(h),  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "$175"  and  iii.^en- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  "$250". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  1973. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  (A)  Section  209(a)  (8)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
QjLit  "$12,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■"$12,300". 

(B)  Section  209(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  inserting.  Immediately  after 
paragraph  (8)  thereof,  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(9)  That  part  of  remuneration  which, 
after  remuneration  (other  than  remuneration 
referred  to  in  the  succeeding  provisions  of 
this  section)  equal  to  $13,200  with  r3spert 
to  employment  has  been  paid  to  an  Indi- 
vidual during  any  calendar  year  after  1974 
and  prior  to  1976.  is  paid  to  such  individual 
during  such  calendar  year;". 

(C)  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  209(a)  of 
such  Act  is — 

(1)  redesignated  as  paragraph  (10);  and 
(ii)    amended  by  striking  out  "1974"  and 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1975". 

(2)  (A)  Section  211(b)(1)(H)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$12,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$12,300". 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  211(b)  of 
such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  Inserting. 
Immediately  after  subparagraph  (H)  thereof, 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 
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(I)  For  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
H  74  and  prior  to  1976,  (i)  $13,200,  minus 
(  i)  the  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such 
U}d)vidxial  during  the  taxable  year;  and". 
(C)  Subparagraph  I  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
ctlon  211  fb)  of  such  Act — 
(i)  Is  redesignated  as  subparagraph  (J); 
a^ 

Oi)  1»  amended  by  striking  out  •'1974"  and 
l^wrting  in  lieu  thereof  "1975  '. 

(3>(A>  Section  213(a>  (2)  (li)  of  such  Act 
Isjamended  by  sulking  out  "or  $12,000  In  the 
se  of  a  calendar  year  after  1973  and  before 
1^75.  or  an  amount  equal  to  the  contribution 
aid  benefit  base  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tl  >n  230)  In  the  case  of  any  calendar  year 
after  1974  with  respect  to  vblrh  such  con- 
tr  butloti  and  benefit  base  Is  effective"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  $12,300  in  the 
of  a  calendar  year  alter  1973  and  before 
ia|75.  or  $13,200  in  the  case  of  a  calendar 
y€  ar  after  1974  and  before  1976.  or  an  amount 
ec  ual  to  the  contribution  and  benefit  base 
(a  J  determined  under  section  230)  in  the 
ca  »  of  aay  calendar  year  after  1975  with  re- 
sp  :ct  to  which  such  contribution  and  bene- 
fit base  is  effective". 

IB)  Section  213(a)(a)  (ill)  of  such  Act  is 
aiiended  by  sulking  out  "or  $12,000  in  the 
ca  le  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after  1973 
ar  d  l>efore  1975,  or  an  amount  equal  to  the 
CO  itrlbutlon  and  benefit  base  (as  determined 
ui  der  section  230)  which  is  efTective  for  the 
ca  cndar  jrear  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year 
be  ;limlng  In  any  calendar  year  after  1974" 
CLT\  i  inacrUng  in  lieu  thereof  "or  $12,300  in 
tb^  caae  of  a  taxable  year  beginning  after 
and  before  1976.  or  an  amount  equal  to 
contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  deter- 
Ined  under  section  230)  which  is  effective 
the  calendar  year  in  the  case  of  any  tax- 
year  beginning  In  any  calendar  Tear 
^1975". 

^  Section  215(e)(1)  of  such  Act  la 
by  sulking  out  "the  excess  over 
1.000  in  the  case  of  any  calendar  year  after 
and  before  1975,  and  the  excess  over 
amount  equal  to  the  contribution  ar.d 
be  leflt  base  (as  determined  under  section 
23<i)  In  the  case  of  any  calendar  year  after 
19  4  with  respect  to  which  such  contribution 
an  1  benefit  base  is  effective  '  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "the  excess  over  $12,300  in 
th  t  case  of  any  calendar  year  after  1973  and 
be  ore  1975.  the  excess  over  $13,200  in  Uie 
cai  e  of  any  calendar  year  after  1974  and 
be  ore  1976.  and  the  excess  over  an  amount 
eq  lal  to  the  conUibuticm  and  benefit  base 
(ai  determined  under  section  230)  in  the 
cai  e  of  any  calendar  year  after  1975  with 
ve<  pect  to  which  such  conuibution  and  beL.e- 
flt  baae  Is  effective '. 

b)(l)(A)  Section  140a(b)  (1)  (H)  of  the 
Ini  ernal  Bevenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
del  knltlon  <rf  self -employment  income)  is 
an  ended  (i)  by  striking  out  "$12  000"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$12,300".  and  (u) 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof. 

B)  SecUon  1402(b)(1)  of  such  Code  is 
f  ui  ther  amended  by  inserting,  immediately 
aftsr  subparagraph  (H)  thereof,  the  follow- 
ing   new  subparagraph: 

(I)  for  any  taxable  year  beginning  after 
1914  and  before  1976.  (1)  $13,200,  minus  (il) 
th(  amount  of  the  wages  paid  to  such  indl- 
vicfual  during  the  taxable  year;  and", 

)   Subparagraph  (I)   of  section  1402  ib) 
of  such  Code — 
1)    is  redesignated  as  subparagraph    (J); 

111) 
Ins  ;r 
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)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1974"  and 
ting  in  lieu  thereof  "1975". 

(2)  (A)(1)  Effective  with  respect  to  re- 
mi  neratlon  paid  after  1973,  section  3121  (a) 
(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(re  latlng  to  definition  of  wages^  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "tlO.900"  each  place  It  ap- 
pei  rs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$12,300". 

(11)  Section  203  (b)  (2)  (B)  of  Public 
La'  I  92-336  is  hereby  repealed. 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tlo  1  paid  after  1974.  section  3121   (a)    (1)  of 


such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$12,- 
300"  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$13,200". 

(C)(1)  Effective  with  respect  to  remu- 
neration paid  after  1975.  section  3121  (a) 
(I)   of  such  Code  Is  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "$13,300"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  230  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act)  ",  ard 

(II)  by  striking  out  "by  an  employer  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year",  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "by  an  employer  during  the 
calendar  year  with  respect  to  which  such 
contribution  and  benefit  base  Is  effective". 

(ii)  Section  203(b)(2)(C)  of  Public 
Law  92-336  is  hereby  repealed. 

(3i(A)(i)  Effective  with  re.spect  to  re- 
muneration paid  after  1973,  the  second  sen- 
ter^ce  of  section  3122  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Federal  service) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$10,800"  and 
Inserting   in    lieu    thereof   "$12,300". 

(lit  Section  203(b)(3)(B)  of  Public  Law 
92-336  is  hereby  repealed. 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuneration 
paid  after  1974.  the  second  -sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3122  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  $12,300"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereciX   "$13,200 '. 

(C)  li)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuner- 
ation paid  alter  1975,  the  second  sentence  of 
Fection  3122  of  such  code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  $13,300  limitation"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  limitation". 

(ii)  Section  203(b)(3)(C)  of  PubUc  Law 
92-336  is  hereby  repealed. 

(4H.\)(1)  Effective  wUh  respect  to  re- 
muneration paid  alter  1973,  section  3125  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  returns  in  the  case  of  governmental  em- 
ployees la  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia)  is  amended  by  sUik- 
ing  out  ■*  10.800"  where  it  appears  in  sub- 
sections (a),  (b).  r.nd  (c),  and  inserting  ia 
lieu  thereof  "$12,300". 

(in  Section  203(b)(4)(B)  of  Public  Law 
92-336  is  hereby  repealed. 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  remtmeratlon 
paid  after  1974.  section  3125  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$12,300"  where  it 
appears  in  suliseclions  (a).  (b),and  (c),  and 
inserting   in   lieu   thereof   "$13.2000". 

(C)(i)  Effective  with  respect  to  remuner- 
ation paid  after  1975,  section  3125  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  $13,- 
200  limitation",  where  it  appears  In  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b).  and  (c).  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "the  contribution  and  benefit 
ba.se  limitation". 

(ii)  Section  203(b)(4)(C)  of  Public  Law 
92  336  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(5)  Section  6413(0(1)  of  such  code  (re- 
lating to  special  refunds  of  emplo'j-ment 
taxes)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(G)  diirln»  any  cal- 
endar year  after  the  calendar  year  1973  and 
prior  to  the  calendar  year  1975,  the  wages 
received  by  him  during  such  year  exceed 
$12,000.  or  (H)  during  any  calendar  year 
after  1974.  the  wages  received  by  him  during 
such  year  exceed  the  contribution  and  benefit 
base  (as  determined  under  section  230  of 
the  Social  Security  Act)  which  is  effective 
with  respect  to  such  year,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(G)  during  any  calendar  year 
after  the  calendar  year  1973  and  prior  to  the 
calendar  year  after  1975,  the  wages  received 
by  him  during  such  year  exceed  $12,300,  or 
(H)  during  any  calendar  year  after  the  calen- 
dar year  1974  and  prior  to  the  calendar  year 
1976,  the  wages  received  by  him  during  such 
year  eacced  $13,200,  or  (I)  during  any  cal- 
endar year  after  1975,  the  wages  received  by 
him  during  such  year  exceed  the  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  base  (as  determined  luider 
section  230  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  which 
is  effective  with  respect  to  such  year,  ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  which  exceeds  the 
tax  with  respect  to  the  first  $12,000  of  such 


wages  received  in  such  calendar  year  after 
1973  and  before  1975,  or  which  exceeds  the 
tax  with  respect  to  an  amount  of  such  wages 
received  In  such  wUendar  year  after  1974 
equal  to  the  contribution  and  benefit  ba.se 
(ae  determined  under  section  330  of  the 
Social  Security  Act)  which  is  effective  with 
respect  to  such  year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  which  exceeds  the  tax  with  re- 
spect to  the  first  $13,300  of  such  visages  re- 
ceived In  such  calendar  year  after  1973  and 
before  1975,  or  which  exceeds  the  tax  with 
respect  to  the  first  $13,200  of  such  wages  re- 
ceived in  such  calendar  year  after  1974  and 
before  1976,  or  which  exceeds  the  tax  with 
respect  to  an  amount  of  such  wages  received 
in  such  calendar  year  after  1975  equal  to  the 
contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  determined 
under  section  230  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
which  Is  effective  with  respect  to  such  year". 

(6)  Section  6413(a)(3)(A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  refunds  of  employment  taxes  in 
the  case  of  FWIeral  employees)  Is  amended 
bv  striking  out  "$13,000  for  the  calendar  year 
1974.  or  an  amount  equal  to  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  ( as  determined  under  section 
230  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  for  any  cal- 
endar year  after  1974  with  respect  to  which 
such  contribution  and  benefit  base  Is  effec- 
tive" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  $12,300 
for  the  calendar  year  1974,  $13,200  for  the 
calendar  year  1975,  or  an  amount  equal  to 
the  contribution  and  benefit  base  (as  deter- 
mined under  section  230  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act)  for  any  calendar  year  after  1975 
w.th  respect  to  which  such  contribution  and 
benefit  base  is  effective". 

17)  (A)  (1)  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  1973,  section  6654(d) 
(2)  (B)  (11)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  failure 
by  individual  to  pay  estimated  Income  tax) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "$10,800"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$12,300". 

(iil  Section  203(b)(7)(B)  of  Public  Law 
92-3.36  Is  hereby  repealed. 

(B)  Effective  with  respect  to  Uxable  years 
beginning  after  1974.  section  6654(d)  (2)  (B) 
(il)  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"iil2.300"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$13,200". 

( G )  ( i )  Effective  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  1975.  section  6654(d) 
( 2 )  I B )  ( ii )  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "the  excess  of  $13,200  over  the 
amount"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
excess  of  (I)  an  amount  equal  to  the  con- 
tribution and  benefit  base  (as  determined 
under  section  230  of  the  Social  Security 
Act »  which  Is  effective  for  the  calendar  year 
In  which  the  taxable  year  begins,  over  (II) 
the  amount". 

(li)  SecOon  203(b)(7)(C)  of  Public  Law 
92^  336  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  230(c)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "year  after  1973"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "year  after  1975"; 
and 

( 2 1  by  striking  out  "$12,000"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$13,200". 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Magnuson)  : 
S.  633.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  make  grants  for  the  conduct 
of  older  Americans  home-r^air  proj- 
ects, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  HOME  REPAIR  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magntjson)  and  myself,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  the  Older 
Americans  Home  Repair  Assistance  Act. 

Nearly  70  percent  of  all  persons  65 
or  older  now  own  their  homes.  But 
homeownership — even    though    it    ma.v 
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have  required  a  lifetime  of  toil  and  sav- 
ings— does  not  automatically  guarantee 
comfort,  security  or  satisfaction.  Today 
many  aged  homeowners  are  caught  in 
the  web  of  spiraling  maintenance  costs. 
In  far  too  many  cases,  there  is  simply 
no  way  out. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  the  overall  cost 
of  living  has  increased  by  19  percent. 
Home  maintenance  costs,  however,  have 
jumped  by  30  percent. 

As  a  result,  large  numbers  of  older 
Americans  find  it  impossible  to  stretch 
their  limited  incomes  far  enough  to 
maintain  or  repair  their  homes.  Others 
cannot  perform  these  tasks  because  of 
failing  health.  And  some,  especially 
elderly  widows,  do  not  have  the  necessary 
skills  to  repair  leaky  roofs  or  do  other 
necessary  chores  to  rehabilitate  their 
deteriorating  homes. 

Today  it  is  estimated  that  perhaps  6 
million  older  Americans  live  in  dilapi- 
dated or  substandard  housing.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  millions  of  elderly  find 
themselves  in  an  impossible  housing  sit- 
uation. Rising  property  taxes  and  main- 
tenance costs  are  driving  them  from  their 
homes.  Yet,  suitable  alternative  rental 
quarters  at  reasonable  prices  are  fre- 
quently not  available. 

The  proposal  that  I  introduce  today  Is 
designed  to  focus  on  one  ci'ucial  aspect 
of  this  intensifying  problem:  the  need  to 
make  home  repair  services  available  for 
aged  homeowners  who  would  otherwise 
have  difiQcuIty  in  paying  for  these  costs. 
To  achieve  this  goal,  my  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  public  or  private  non- 
profit organizations  sponsoring  home  re- 
pair projects. 

Supplies  and  materials  would  be  fur- 
nished by  the  elderly  homeowner,  but  the 
labor  would  be  provided  without  charge. 
Appropriate  safeguards  are  also  included 
in  the  bill  to  insure  that  these  projects 
would  not  displace  employed  workers  or 
impair  existing  contracts. 

The  benefits  of  this  imdertaking,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  many.  First,  vital  home 
repairs — such  as  renovation  of  decaj-ing 
houses,  rebuilding  porches,  and  install- 
ing window  glass — would  help  many 
elderly  persons  to  live  independently  in 
their  own  homes.  From  a  policy  stand- 
point, this  is  particularly  desirable  be- 
cause most  older  Americans  would  nre- 
fer  to  remain  in  their  own  homes.     T 

Second,  this  measure  would  also  i|ro- 
vide  new  and  gainful  job  opportimlties 
for  imemployed  individuals  55  or  older. 
For  many  older  workers — particularly 
those  with  skills  outdistanced  by  techno- 
logical advances — serving  others  in  their 
own  communities  can  offer  a  second  and 
exciting  career.  The  importance  of  this 
thrust  should  not  be  underestimated  be- 
cause more  than  500,000  persons  55  or 
older  are  now  imemployed.  Moreover,  this 
figure  probably  only  represents  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg  since  there  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  "hidden"  imemployment 
among  persons  in  this  age  category. 

Third,  enactment  of  this  measure 
would  help  to  build  upon  the  solid 
achievements  of  the  Mainstream  pilot 
projects,  such  as  Green  Thumb,  Senior 
Aides.  Senior  Community  Service  Aides, 
and  the  Senior  Community  Service  Pro- 
gram. These  projects  have  proved  to  be 


enormously  successful,  and  they  should 
become  national  programs. 

Safe  and  decent  housing  is  indispen- 
sable for  a  satisfying  life  for  the  elderly. 
And  passage  of  the  Older  Americans 
Home  Repair  Assistance  Act  can  be  an 
important  stepping  stone  toward  the 
longstanding  goal  of  a  suitable  living  en- 
vironment for  the  aged. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  633 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Americans 
Home  Repair  Assistance  Act  of  1973". 

DEFINrnONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "eligible  individual"  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  Is  at  least  56  years  of  age,  who  has 
an  Income,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
not  in  excess  of  125  percent  of  the  poverty 
level  income  for  poor  Individuals  established 
for  that  fiscal  year  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  who 
has  or  Is  determined  reasonably  likely  to 
have  difficulty  Jn  securing  employment; 

(2)  "home-repair  project"  means  any  work 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropri- 
ate for  any  eligible  Individual  to  perform 
with  respect  to  the  repair  of  a  home  of  any 
adult  categorical  assistance  recipient  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  or  any  other  eligible 
homeowner  and  Includes  carpentry,  paint- 
ing, ma.sonry,  plumbing,  wallpapering,  and 
electrical  work; 

(3)  "eligible  homeowner"  means  any  per- 
son aged  65  or  older  whose  Income  Is  not  in 
excess  of  the  intermediate  budget  for  a 
retired  couple  In  urban  areas  of  the  United 
States,  as  determined  by  the  most  recent 
data  available  to  the  Secretary; 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 

(5)  "State"  means  the  several  States  of 
the  Union,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 

appropriated  $ for  the  fiscal  year 

ending  June  30,   1973,   and   $ for 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 

PROGRAM    AVTHORIZEO 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  work  oppor- 
tunities for  unemployed  or  underemployed 
persons  who  are  at  least  55  years  of  age  and 
who  have  poor  employment  prospects  and  to 
assist  eligible  homeowners  to  repair  their 
homes,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  or  organizations  for  the  con- 
duct of  home  repair  projects  by  eligible 
Individuals. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  not  enter  into  any 
contract  under  this  Act  unless  he  determines 
that  such  project — 

(1)  will  provide  work  opportunities  for  eli- 
gible Individuals  who  do  not  have  opportuni- 
ties for  other  suitable  paid  employment; 

(2)  will  provide  work  for  such  individuals 
only  on  a  home-repair  project; 

(3)  will  result  In  an  Increase  in  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  eligible  indivldu.-ils 
and  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
employed  workers  or  impair  existing  con- 
tracts; 

(4)  will  utilize  methods  of  recruitment 
and  selection  which  will  assure  that  the 
maximum  of  eligible  Individuals  will  have  an 


opportunity  to  participate  In  the  project  to 
be  assisted; 

(5)  will  include  such  short-term  training 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  the  skills  and  talents  of  those 
eligible  individuals  who  are  participating. 
and  will  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  rea- 
sonable exp>enses  of  individuals  being  trained 
Including  a  reasonable  subsistence  allowance; 

(6)  will  assure  that  reasonably  safe  and 
healthy  conditions  of  work  will  be  provided 
and  will  assure  that  persons  employed  under 
such  programs  will  be  paid  at  rates  com- 
parable to  the  rates  of  pay  prevailing  in  the 
same  labor  market  area  for  persons  employ- 
ed In  similar  work,  but  in  no  event  shall  any 
person  employed  under  such  programs  be 
paid  at  a  rate  less  than  that  prescribed  by 
section  6(a)(1)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938,  or  the  appropriate  State 
minimum  wage,  whichever  is  higher; 

(7)  will  be  administered  with  the  advice  of 
persons  who  are  knowledgeable  with  regard 
to  the  needs  of  older  persons;  and 

(8)  will  authorize  pay  for  transportation 
costs  of  eligible  individuals  which  may  be  In- 
cvirred  in  employment  In  any  project  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  In  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary. 

EQUITABLE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    ASSISTANCE 

Sec,  5.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  establish  cri- 
teria designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  assistance  among  the  States  and 
between  urban  and  rural  areas  under  this 
Act.  In  developing  such  criteria  the  Secretary 
shall  consider,  among  other  relevant  factors, 
the  ratios  of  population,  unemployment,  and 
income  levels. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
any  program  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
such  program.  Including  costs  of  administra- 
tion. The  Secretary  may  approve  assistance 
in  excess  of  90  per  centum  if  he  determines, 
pursuant  to  regulations  establishing  objec- 
tive criteria  for  such  determinations,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  further  the  objectives  of  this 
Act  to  pay  such  excess.  Non-Federal  con- 
tributions may  be  in  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant. 
equipment,  and  services. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and 
in  such  Installments  and  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  this  Act. 

INTERAGENCY    COOPERATION 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  and  co- 
operate with  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, the  Administration  on  Aging,  and  any 
other  related  Federal  agency  administering 
related  programs,  with  a  view  to  achieving 
optimal  coordination  with  such  other  pro- 
grams and  shall  promote  the  coordination  of 
projects  under  this  Act  with  other  public 
and  private  programs  or  projects  of  a  similar 
nature.  Such  Federal  agencies  shall  cooper- 
ate with  the  Secretary  in  disseminating  in- 
formation about  the  availability  of  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  and  in  promoting  the 
Identification  and  Interests  of  individuals 
eligible  for  employment  in  projects  funded 
under  thi.-^  Act. 

PARTICIPANTS    NOT   FEDERAL   EMPLOVFES 

Sec.  8.  Eligible  individuals  who  are  em- 
ployed in  any  project  assisted  vmder  this  Act 
sliall  not  be  considered  to  be  Federal  employ- 
ees as  a  result  of  such  employment  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  part 
III  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  9,  (at  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  assure  that  programs  assisted 
under  this  Act  have  adequate  Internal  ad- 
mhiistrative  controls,  accounting  require- 
ments, personnel  standards,  evaluation  pro- 
cedures,   availabllitv    of    In-service    trainin'' 
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and  tecbnlcal  assistance  programs,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds  received  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  ad- 
ditional rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  uti- 
lize, with  their  assent,  the  services  and  facili- 
ties of  Federal  agencies  without  reimburse- 
ment, and  with  the  consent  of  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  accept  and 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  agen- 
cies of  such  State  or  subdivision  without 
relmbvirsement. 

KEPOKt 


Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit,  as 
part  of  the  annual  report  required  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  a  detailed  report  set- 
ting forth  the  activities  conducted  under 
this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and 
Mr,  McCluke  ) : 
S,  634.  A  bill  to  declare  that  certain 
federally  owned  lands  shall  be  held  by 
;he  United  States  in  trust  for  the  Koote- 
lal  Tribe  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
«rtor  and  Insular  Affairs. 

IJtNDS  TOm,  THI  KOCnXXAI  TRIBX 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
iay  introducing  legislation  on  behalf  of 
nyself  and  my  distinguished  colleague 
Mr.  McClure)  which  would  declare 
hat  certain  federally  owned  lands  shall 
>e  held  by  the  United  States  In  trust  for 
he  Kootenai  Tribe  of  Idaho,  and  for 
'  tther  purposes. 

The  Kootenai  Tribe  of  Idaho  has  no 
ribal  land  at  present.  The  tribe  has  long 
( lesired  the  return  of  the  Kootenai  Mls- 
lion  Vmage  site,  which  consists  of  12.5 
1  o-es  of  land  owned  by  the  U.S.  Govem- 
1  aent,  2.5  acres  of  which  were  purchased 
1  ly  the  United  States  in  1914  from  Koote- 
1  lal  allotment  No.  11  to  be  used  as  the  site 
1  or  a  Kootenai  Indian  schooL  With  the 
J  cquisition  of  this  specified  acreage  they 
tan  construct  a  tribal  community  cen- 
1  er— an  Important  step  for  the  contlnu- 
j  nee  of  the  social  and  economic  develop- 
ipent  of  the  tribe. 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced  by 
i  enator  Len  Jordan  and  myself  during 
t  le  92d  Congress.  I  am  pleased  that  my 
<  Istingulshed  colleague.  Mr.  McClttre, 
\'ho  as  a  Congressman  sponsored  the 
1  [ouse  of  Representatives'  version  of  this 
1  igislation  last  year,  is  joining  me  in  an 
all-out  effort  to  obtain  this  small  tract 

0  r  land  in  north  Idaho  for  the  Kootenai 

1  ribe  of  Idaho. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  635.  A  bill  to  subject  the  Federal, 
£  tate,  and  local  governments  to  the  pro- 
V  sions  of  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
Floyment  Act  of  1967.  Referred  to  the 
Cjommittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

AGE   DTSCKIMINATIOW    INT    EMPLOYMENT 
LEG1SI.ATIOK 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
d  ice  for  appropriate  reference  a  measure 
t<i  bring  Federal.  State,  and  local  em- 
p  oyees  under  the  jurisdictiwi  of  the  Age 
E  iscrimination  in  Employment  Act  of 
1  >67. 

This  is  essentially  the  same  legislation 
I  jatroduced  last  year,  both  as  a  separate 


bill  and  as  an  amendment  to  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  It  received  unani- 
mous Senate  support,  passing  by  a  vote 
of  86  to  0.  Unfortunately,  the  House  re- 
fused to  go  to  conference  because  (A  dis- 
agreements concerning  the  proposed 
level  of  the  minimum  wage,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  my  amendment  died  along 
with  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  there  is 
little  opposition  to  the  substance  of  this 
bill.  Indeed,  it  has  been  hailed  by  lead- 
ers in  both  parties  as  a  necessary  step  to 
afford  Government  employees  the  same 
protection  against  age  discrimination  as 
we  now  afford  to  employees  of  private 
business. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  a.sked  what 
constitutes  age  discrimination.  There  can 
be  several  answers  to  that  question.  Age 
discrimination  occurs  when  an  employ- 
ee's qualifications  for  being  hired,  pro- 
moted or  paid  are  determined  primarily 
on  the  basis  of  his  age  rather  than  on 
the  merits  of  his  performance. 

Pot  example,  if  a  private  industry  or  a 
governmental  agency,  has  a  pattern  of 
refusing  to  consider  middle-aged  or  older 
workers  for  any  job  openings,  or  placing 
the  major  burden  of  layoffs  on  the  el- 
derly, or  paying  lower  salaries  to  older 
workers,  that  industry  or  that  agency 
may  be  engaging  in  age  discrimination 
practices. 

In  Government  employment,  which  re- 
ceived the  thrust  of  this  bill,  if  employees 
are  subject  to  pressures  from  their  ad- 
ministrators to  retire  as  the  result  of  so- 
called  "reduction  in  force"  orders  cutting 
employment,  if  they  are  harassed  by 
being  repeatedly  transferred,  if  they  are 
denied  their  right  to  "bump"  employees 
with  less  experience  when  personnel  cut- 
backs are  ordered,  or  indeed,  if  they  are 
subject  to  psychological  pressures  from 
their  superiors  urging  them  to  retire  be- 
fore their  time,  they  may  be  the  victims 
of  age  discrimination. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  par- 
ticularly significant  at  this  time.  The 
President,  as  we  know,  has  ordered  a 
cutback  in  Government  personnel.  In 
general,  I  support  his  objectives,  for  I 
believe  that  the  bureaucracy  has  be- 
come bloated  and  unmanageable.  But  I 
want  to  make  very  sure  that  when  and 
if  cutbacks  are  made  that  the  main  bid- 
den of  the  reduction  does  not  fall  upon 
older  workers  simply  because  they  have 
attained  a  certain  chronological  age. 
That  would  be  an  imconscionable  retreat 
from  responsibility. 

Indeed,  with  longevity  steadily  increas- 
ing and  medical  science  on  the  verge  of 
unlocking  the  secrets  of  aging,  it  makes 
little  sense  to  concentrate  on  moving 
older  workers  out  of  the  labor  force.  Our 
efforts,  rather,  should  be  directed  at  im- 
proving employment  opportunities  be- 
yond the  age  of  60  so  that  our  older  citi- 
zens can  have  the  maximum  opiwrtunity 
to  remain  productive  as  long  as  they 
have  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  work. 
Mr.  President,  the  crux  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  section  concerning  age  dis- 
crimination in  Federal  Government  em- 
ployment. The  administration  last  year 
offered  a  bill  as  a  substitute  for  mine 
which  would  have  protected  State  and 
local  employees  without  extending  pro- 


tection to  Federal  workers.  In  my  view, 
that  omission  would  leave  the  bill  sub- 
stantially flawed. 

We  know  from  reports  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  Washingttwi  Post 
and  the  Washington  Star  that  there  is 
widespread  age  discrimination  in  Fed- 
eral employment.  We  know  from  a  spe- 
cial study  completed  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  that  there  are  re- 
peated instances  of  subtle  and  direct 
discrimination  against  Federal  workers. 

In  fact,  the  Senate  report,  entitled 
'Cancelled  Careers",  concludes: 

There  Is  very  disturbing  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Pederal  Government — which  it 

seems  clear,  ought  to  be  a  model  employer 

may  be  a  leading  offender  In  applying  pres- 
sure tactics  to  coerce  older  employees  to  re- 
tire at  an  early  age. 

The  "disturbing  evidence"  referred  to 
by  the  committee  includes  the  following 
harsh  facts: 

First.  Federal  training  programs  are 
frequently  "off  limits"  to  persons  45  and 
older.  Less  than  4  percent  of  all  first 
time  enrollees  in  Federal  manpower  and 
training  programs  are  45  and  older.  Yet 
this  age  group  accounts  for  20  percent  of 
the  imemployment  in  the  United  States 
and  30  percent  of  the  long-term  job- 
lessness. 

Second.  The  number  of  discontinued 
service  or  "involuntary"  early  retire- 
ments has  soared  in  the  last  several 
years.  Figures  for  fiscal  year  1971  show 
that  they  were  two  and  one- half  times 
as  great  as  in  1970  and  six  times  that  of 
the  total  of  1969. 

Third.  Annuity  income  received  by 
early  retirees  imder  the  involimtary  re- 
tirement provisions  usually  reErtaces  less 
than  one-half  of  their  Government 
salary. 

Mr.  President,  quite  apart  from  the 
economic  problems  created  by  Govern- 
ment pressures  against  older  workers, 
enforced  retirement  or  the  setting  of 
arbitrary  age  limits  on  hiring  can  lead 
to  what  one  commentator  has  termed  "a 
human  tragedy."  The  central  issue  is 
whether  we  want  to  give  rtder  workers  a 
feeling  that  they  can  still  cOTitribute,  that 
their  age  is  no  bar  to  a  productive  life. 
If  we  fail  to  give  our  older  citizens  an 
equal  chance  in  employment  opportuni- 
ties, we  may  add  to  the  feeling  of  use- 
lessness  which  is  so  prevalent  among 
older  Americans  today. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  will  in- 
sure that  older  employees  receive  that 
equal  chance,  and  I  will  continue  my 
efforts  to  see  that  it  is  signed  into  law 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself 
Mr.   MAifSFDELD,   Mr.  Proxmire^ 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Humphrey. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Bxjrdick.  Mr.  Wn.- 
LiAMs,  and  Mr.  Haskell)  : 
S.  637.  A  bill  to  protect  the  free  flow 
of  information  coming  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  media  of  communication.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.   MONDALE.   Mr.   President,  last 
August,  when  I  introduced  the  Free  Flow 
in  Information  Act  of  1972,  a  major 
threat  to  the  freedom  of  our  Nation's 
press  was  looming  on  the  horizon.  On 
June  29,  1972,  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
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case  of  Branzburg  versus  Hayes  had  de- 
termined that  the  first  unendment  does 
not  afford  newsmen  protection  from  an- 
swering a  grand  Jury's  questions,  even 
though  these  answers  may  require  the 
disclosure  of  confidential  information 
and  sources. 

In  August,  much  of  the  danger  posed 
by  this  decision  lay  in  the  future.  Today, 
these  threats  have  become  realities,  and 
the  need  for  effective  action  has  grown 
even  more  urgent. 

The  American  educator  Zechariah 
Chaffee,  Jr.,  in  1947  accurately  imcovered 
the  primary  reason  why  we  must  be  con- 
cerned with  these  threats  to  press  free- 
doms. He  stated: 

In  many  subjects  the  complexity  of  the 
pertinent  facts  Increases.  Equal  access  to  the 
facts  becomes  more  and  more  difficult.  The 
power  of  government  over  the  sources  of  In- 
formation tends  to  grow.  Hence  the  misuse  of 
this  power  by  government  becomes  a  more 
and  more  serious  danger.  What  Is  significant 
is  the  enormous  recent  expansion  of  the  sub- 
jects which  officials  are  seeking  to  hide  from 
publication  until  they  give  the  signal. 

If  action  is  not  taken  to  reverse  the 
trend  toward  the  harassment  and  im- 
prisoitaient  of  newsmen,  we  will  find 
ourselves  with  only  one  source  of  infor- 
mation— the  Government  ofiELcial.  We 
will  find  oui'selves  without  the  informa- 
tion on  corruption  or  waste  or  ineffi- 
ciency in  Government  which  is  so  often 
provided  by  a  source  who  does  not  want 
his  identity  revealed.  Indeed,  in  many 
such  instances,  these  sources  are  them- 
selves Government  employees  and,  for 
them,  revelation  of  their  identity  would 
mean  almost  certain  dismissal. 

As  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  noted  in  his 
dissent  in  Branzburg: 

The  full  flow  of  Information  to  the  public 
protected  by  the  free  press  guarantee  would 
be  severely  curtailed  if  no  protection  what- 
ever were  afforded  to  the  process  by  which 
news  is  assembled  and  disseminated. 

This  fear  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  is  by  no  means  unique.  Two 
years  ago,  Dan  Rather,  CBS  News  White 
House  reporter,  submitted  an  affidavit 
in  the  Ninth  Cirtuit  case  of  United 
States  versus  Caldwell — one  of  the  cases 
ultimately  decided  by  the  June  29 
Branzbmg  decision.  In  it,  he  referred  to 
a  longtime  friend  and  confidential  news 
source : 

This  decent,  honest  citizen,  who  cares 
deeply  about  his  country,  has  now  told  me 
that  he  fears  that  pressure  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, enforced  by  the  courts,  may  lead  to 
violation  of  confidence,  and  he  is  therefore 
unwilling  to  continue  to  communicate  with 
me  on  the  basis  of  trust  which  existed  be- 
tween us. 

Instances  such  as  this  are  multiplying 
since  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  of  last 
June. 

Recently,  CBS  wanted  to  interview  a 
welfare  mother  who  had  been  cheating  by 
collecting  welfare  payments  while  her 
husband  was  living  with  her.  The  inter- 
view was  to  help  dramatize  how  some  cur- 
rent welfare  regulations  have  actually 
encouraged  the  breakups  of  families. 
Producer  Ike  Kleinerman  agreed  to  dis- 
guise the  woman's  voice  and  appearance. 
"Die  woman,  however,  feared  prosecu- 
tion, and  demanded  a  pledge  that  the 
network    not   reveal   her   name   if   de- 


manded to  do  so  through  a  Government 
subpena.  Kleinerman  called  CBS  legal 
counsel  In  New  York,  ancl  wac  %oAA  that 
the  network  simply  could  aot  guarantee 
its  ability  to  protect  the  woman's  iden- 
tity. The  interview  was  cancelled. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  instance.  As 
columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick  recently 
noted: 

Newsmen  across  tlie  country,  at  consider- 
able personal  danger,  are  luiidertaklng  to  re- 
port on  the  extent  of  the  traffic  In  marijuana 
and  narcotic  drugs.  It  Is  a  big  story.  This  is 
news  the  people  are  entitled  to  have  if  they 
are  to  make  wise  policy  decision  on  a  major 
social  problem.  But  the  story  cannot  be  re- 
ported fully.  Subjects  who  might  have  co- 
operated a  couple  of  years  ago  have  clammed 
up  now.  They  have  read  the  papers,  and  they 
know  that  Investigative  reporters  are  being 
Jailed  or  hard-pressured  to  reveal  their 
sources. 

Numerous  otlier  similar  examples  could 
be  cited.  The  essential  point,  however, 
is  that  we  are  facing  a  major  crisis  in 
the  ability  of  the  press  to  report  the  type 
of  news  that  we  need  to  know,  if  we  are 
to  maintain  our  status  as  a  democracy 
in  which  there  is  a  free  and  open  ex- 
change of  ideas.  We  are  face-to-face 
vrith  the  dangerous  situation  of  reporters 
and  other  newsgatherers  being  unable 
to  uncover  news  of  waste  in  Government, 
or  the  extent  of  the  hard-drug  traffic. 
or  the  attitudes  and  plans  of  extremist 
groups  of  either  the  right  or  the  left. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  also  facing 
an  utiprecedented  expansion  of  govern- 
mental use  of  "background  briefings,"  in 
which  the  Government  leaks  the  infor- 
mation it  desires  to  reporters  on  the 
condition  that  the  source  of  such  infor- 
mation not  be  revealed. 

The  practical  effect  of  these  twin  trends 
is  that  we  are  getting  more  and  more 
of  what  the  Government  wants  us  to 
know — and  less  and  less  of  the  other 
side  of  the  facts.  We  are  being  fed  Gov- 
ernment information  on  a  confidential 
basis,  at  the  same  time  that  our  reporters 
are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  ob- 
tain Information  in  confidence  which 
would  prove  corruption  or  waste  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  specter  of  this  one-sided  relation- 
ship has  aroused  the  interest  of  people 
of  all  political  persuasions,  including 
many  of  the  very  Government  officials 
who  respect  the  press  for  the  function 
which  they  play  in  keeping  Government 
honest. 

Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller  of  New- 
York,  in  supporting  the  concept  of  shield 
legislation  recently,  noted  that  without 
it  that: 

Tlie  kind  of  resourceful,  probing  journal- 
ism that  first  exposed  most  of  the  serious 
scandals,  corruption  and  injustices  in  our 
nation's  history  would  simply  disappear.  .  .  . 
I  would  far  prefer  a  society  where  a  free  pres-s 
occasionally  up.<;ets  a  public  official  to  a 
society  where  public  officials  could  ever  upset 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Gov.  Wendell  Anderson,  of  my  State 
of  Minnesota,  noted  in  his  State-of-the- 
State  message  this  year  that : 

Reporters  are  being  prosecuted  noi  be- 
cause they  are  Irresponsible,  but  precisely 
because  they  have  beeii  responsible  to  their 
basic  function  of  publishing  the  truth. 

Everyone  in  public  life  occasionally  dis- 
agrees with  some  article  or  coverage.  But  gov- 


ernment officials  who  fear  the  press,  and  seek 
to  suppress  it,  are  very  short-sighted  Indeed 
For  our  system  of  government  Itself  would 
die  without  the  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  the  press  guaranteed  us  In  the  First 
Amendment. 

Since  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Branzburg  v.  Hayes,  the  attack  on 
the  ability  of  reporters  to  protect  their 
sources  and  information  has  been  stead- 
ily mounting. 

In  New  Jersey,  reporter  Peter  Bridge 
was  jailed  for  21  days  for  refusing  to  an- 
swer five  specific  questions  from  a  grand 
jury  regai'ding  an  article  he  had  pub- 
lished on  corruption  in  the  Newark  Hous- 
ing Authority.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  aheady  answered  80  ques- 
tions from  the  grand  jury  before  refusing 
to  answer  those  which  would  have  re- 
quired him  to  violate  a  confidence. 

In  California,  reporter  William  Farr 
has  spent  over  a  month  in  jail  for  re- 
fusing  to  tell   a  Los  Angeles   Superior 
Court  judge  which  of  six  attorneys  in 
the  Charles  Manson  murder  trial  gave 
him  incriminating  information  he  pub- 
lished in  a  Los  Angeles  paper,  in  viola- 
tion  of   the  judge's   order  banning  a", 
publicity  in  the  trial.  This,  in  spite  of  tii 
fact  that,  when  the  article  was  publisliec 
the  jury  had  been  sequestered,  and  couJ 
not  have  been  prejudiced  by  publicatic 
of  the  information  which  Mr.  Farr  ic 
vealed. 

In  Wasliington.  D.C..  John  Lawrence 
Wasliington  bm'eau  chief  of  the  Los  Ai.- 
geles  Times,  was  jailed  briefly  on  Decem- 
ber ID  for  refusing  to  produce  tapes  of 
an  interview  held  by  two  Times  reporters 
with  Alfred  Baldwin,  a  key  Government 
witness  in  the  Watergate  bugging  case. 
This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  appeal 
had  been  lodged.  As  Lawrence  slated: 

I  am  deeply  shocked  that  in  America  a 
journallot  can  be  put  behind  bars  even  for  r. 
lew  minutes  while  his  case  is  s\\\\  subject  to 
p.ppeal. 

In  addition,  to  these  jailings.  and  the 
brief  jailing  of  Harry  Tliornton  in  Chat  - 
tanooga.  Tenn.,  for  failing  to  reveal  a 
.source,  there  have  recently  been  about  a 
dozen  other  attempts  by  courts,  prosecu- 
tors, and  legislators — tlirough  contemrl 
citations,  .'^ubpenas,  and  other  devices — 
to  obtain  confidential  information  and 
sources. 

The  legislation  wliich  I  am  introducing 
today,  along  with  Senators  Mansfif..'". 
PROXMinn.  McGovERK.  Humphsey,  Pei.'. 
BrRDiCK.  Williams,  and  Haskell,  would 
.<;eek  to  put  an  end  to  Ll:ie  jailings  an  i 
harassment  of  newsmen  whicii  we  ha-. e 
witnessed  for  the  past  montlis.  This  if, 
needed  both  to  protect  newsmen  ai  J 
their  soiUTes,  but  more  importantlj-  i.i 
insure  that  these  sources  continue  lo 
come  forth  with  the  type  of  iixformatic:! 
on  w  hich  an  informed  populace  mu  t 
i-ely. 

While  we.  in  Congress,  must  carefu.:y 
studv-  the  exact  contours  of  any  legislr-- 
tion  we  ultimately  enact,  we  must  utilire 
the  public  concern  over  this  encroach- 
ment of  freedom  of  the  press  to  mobilise 
effective  and  quick  action. 

Tlje  legislation  I  am  introducing  tcdav 
would  provide  a  sti-ong,  qualified  protec- 
tion for  news  gatherers,  consistent  wiUi 
the  legitimate  right  of  the  Government  to 
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certain  very  limited  types  of  in- 

ion.  Part  of  this  bill  owes  its  origin 

an   ad   hoc   drafting   committee   of 

m^dia  organizations,  which  studied  vari- 

alternative  sets  of  language,  and  to 

;h  I  am  grateful. 

[his  legislation  would  apply  in  all  Fed- 
and   State   proceedings,   including 
courts,  grand  juries,  legislative  commit- 
and  administrative  tribunals, 
he  great  majority  of  the  recent  jail- 
and  harassment  of  news  gatherers 
the  Branzburg  decision  have  re- 
ed from  State  proceedings.  Protec- 
is  needed  now  to  insure  uniformity 
am|3ng  the  States,  to  provide  protection 
news  gatherers  in  each  of  the  50 
There  Is  now  a  good  deal  of  inter- 
the  State  level  in  protecting  news- 
However,   the   degree   of   interest 
es  from  State  to  State,  and  the  pro- 
of proposed  State  statutes  also 
widely. 

we  are  to  secure  the  continued  free 

of  information  from  those  sources 

are  now  refusing  to  speak  because 

"  events  of  recent  months,  we  must 

projride  a  mechanism  for  uniformity  of 

Is  nationwide.  We  need  one  ap- 

with  tightly   drawn   standards 

procedures,  to  provide  as  much  cer- 

tair^ty  as  possible. 

bill  will  protect  both  the  source 
of  iny  published  or  unpublished  infor- 
mal on  and  any  unpublished  informa- 
obtained  in  the  gathering,  receiving 
p  -ocessing  of  information  for  any  me- 
ir  1  of  communication  to  the  public. 
Cunsistent    with    historical    Supreme 
Cou  t  rulings  on  first  amendment  rights, 
nedia  of  communication  covered  by 
act  are  defined  broadly,  to  include 
newspapers,  magazines  or  other  periodi- 
books.  wire  services,  news  or  fea- 
syndicates.    broadcast   stations   or 
netvlorks.  or  cable  television  systems. 
W  lile  providing  strong  protection  for 
men.  the  bill  does  allow  the  Govern- 
in  certain,  very  limited  circum- 
obtain  sources  of  informa- 
However.  the  showing  which  the 
Government  must  make  is  a  very  stiff 
ndeed.  and  this  showing  must  come 
earliest  possible  procedural  point 
trial  or  inquiry. 
is  the  opinion  of  many  in  the  news 
a — an  opinion  in  which  I  concur — 
the  degree  of  protection  offered  by 
qualified  bill  increases  directly  in 
prop>rtion  to  the  procedural  difficulty 
<  jovemment  must  face  in  order  to 
divestiture    of    the    protection. 
.  unlike  the  qualified  shield  leg- 
)n  of  the  past,  my  bill  makes  it 
that  no  subpena  will  be  issued  un- 
B  Government  has  made  its  show- 
'  "his  places  the  burden  of  going  for- 
1  entirely  on  the  Government,  where 
1  urden  belongs. 
Unper  terms  of  my  legislation,  a  re- 
or  other  newsgatherer  could  not 
ci  impelled  even  to  appear  inside  a 
grand  jury  or  committee  room  un- 
Govemment  had  made  its  show- 
need. 

showing  would  require  the  person 
;  divestiture  to  prove : 
.  that  there  is  probable  cause  to 
belieie  that  the  person  from  whom  dis- 
closure is  sought  possesses  information 
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or  source  identities  relevant  to  a  specified 
probable  violation  of  law; 

Second,  that  the  Federal  or  State  pro- 
ceeding in  question  has  clear  jurisdiction 
over  this  probable  violation  of  law; 

Third,  that  the  information  or  source 
cannot  be  obtained  by  alternative  means; 
and 

Fourth,  that  there  exists  an  imminent 
danger  of  foreign  aggression,  espionage, 
or  threat  to  human  life,  which  cannot 
be  prevented  without  disclosure. 

The  Government  would  be  required  to 
show  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
the  existence  of  all  four  conditions  be- 
fore divestiture  of  the  protection  could 
be  ordered  by  the  court. 

These  conditions  together  insure  that 
the  only  types  of  information  or  source 
identities  which  the  Government  or  any 
other  party  seeking  disclosure  could  ob- 
tain would  be  limited  to  absolutely  es- 
sential matters.  In  particular,  condi- 
tion 2  would  prevent  unauthorized 
grand  jury  "fishing  expeditions,"  and 
'condition  4  by  requiring  '■imminent 
danger"  makes  divestiture  substantially 
more  difficult  than  in  earlier  qualified 
newsman's  shield  legislation.  In  addition, 
substitution  of  this  type  of  language  for 
the  more  general  "compelling  and  over- 
•riding  national  interest"  insures  that 
court  interpretations  will  not  emasculate 
the  protection  which  the  act  is  designed 
to  afford. 

Finally,  my  legislation  specifically 
states  that  should  the  Govemment  suc- 
ceed in  making  the  required  showing  at 
the  trial  court  level,  the  protection  of  the 
act  would  remain  in  full  force  until  all 
appeals  are  exhausted. 

The  need  for  legislation  of  the  tyjit  I 
am  introducing  today  is  urgent.  The  in- 
terests at  stake  are  no  less  than  the  sur- 
vival of  the  system  of  free  inquii-y  and 
expression  as  the  basis  of  our  democracy. 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  has  placed 
these  interests  in  a  broad  and  eloquent 
perspective. 

Free  speech  and  free  press — not  spaceships 
or  automobUes — are  the  Important  svmbols 
of  Western  civilization.  In  material  "things, 
the  Communist  world  will  in  time  catch  up. 
But  no  totalitarian  regime  can  afford  free 
speech  and  a  free  press.  Ideas  are  danger- 
ous— the  most  dangerous  in  the  world  be- 
cause they  are  haunting  and  enduring.  Those 
committed  to  democracy  live  dangerously  for 
they  stand  committed  never  to  still  a  voice  in 
protest  or  a  pen  In  rebellion. 

This  is  what  is  at  stake  in  our  fight 
to  preserve  the  press  freedoms  we  have 
all  come  to  take  for  granted.  If  we  do  not 
act,  we  will  witness  these  freedoms  slowly 
but  steadily  drifting  away,  leaving  each 
one  of  us  so  much  the  poorer  as  a  result. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  637 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Beprefentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  entitled  "The  Free  Flow  of  Media 
Information  Act". 

Section  1.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that— 
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(a)  those  who  gather,  write,  or  edit  infor- 
mation for  the  public  or  disseminate  In- 
formation to  the  public  can  perform  a  vital 
function  which  can  only  be  properly  exer- 
cised in  a  free  and  unfettered  atmosphere, 
marked  by  the  absence  of  direct  or  indirect 
governmental  restraint  or  sanction  Imposed 
by  governmental  process; 

(b)  such  persons  must  be  encoiu-aged  to 
gather,  write,  edit,  or  disseminate  Informa- 
tion vigorously  and  freely  so  that  the  public 
can  be  fully  Informed; 

(c)  such  persons,  to  properly  exercise  their 
freedom  to  gather,  write,  edit,  or  disseminate 
such  information  must  rely  on  a  wide  variety 
of  sources  for  information; 

(d)  compelling  such  persons  to  disclose  a 
source  of  Information  or  disclose  unpublished 
information  i.s  contrary  to  the  public  interest, 
and  inhibits  the  free  flow  of  Information  to 
the  public: 

le)  the  inhibition  of  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation through  any  medium  of  communl- 
cation  to  the  public  adversely  affects  Inter- 
state commerce;  and 

(f)  the  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  imple- 
ment the  urgent  need  to  provide  effective 
measures  to  halt  and  prevent  this  inhibition 
and  insure  the  free  flow  of  news  and  other 
information  to  the  public. 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  provided  in  section  4.  no 
person  shall  be  required  to  disclose  in  any 
Federal  or  State  proceeding  either — 

(a)  the  source  of  any  published  or  unpub- 
li.hed  information  obtained  in  the  gather- 
ing, receiving,  or  processing  of  information 
for  any  medium  of  communication  to  the 
public,  or 

lb)  any  unpublished  Information  obtained 
or  prepared  in  the  gathering,  receiving,  or 
processing  of  information  for  any  medium 
of  communication  to  the  public. 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the 
term — 

(a)  "Federal  or  State  proceeding"  Includes 
any  proceeding  or  investigation  before  or  by 
any  Federal  or  State  judicial,  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive or  administrative  body; 

(bi  "Medium  of  communication"  in- 
cludes any  newspaper,  magazine  or  other 
periodical,  book,  news  service,  wire  service, 
news  or  feature  syndicate,  broadcast  station 
or  network,  or  cable  television  system; 

(c)  "Information"  includes  any  written, 
oral  or  pictorial  news  or  other  material; 

(d)  "Published  information"  means  any 
information  disseminated  to  the  public  by 
the  person  from  whom  disclosure  Is  sought; 

(e)  "Unpublished  information"  includes 
Information  not  disseminated  to  the  public 
by  the  person  from  whom  disclosure  is 
sought,  whether  or  not  related  information 
has  been  disseminated  and  includes,  but  is 
not  limited  to.  all  notes,  outtakes.  photo- 
graphs, tapes,  or  other  data  of  whatever  sort 
not  itself  disseminated  to  the  public 
through  a  medium  of  communication, 
whether  or  not  published  Information  based 
upon  or  related  to  such  material  has  been 
disseminated; 

(f)  "Processing"  Includes  compiling,  sort- 
ing, and  editing  of  information; 

(g)  "Person"  means  any  individual,  and 
any  partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
other  legal  entity  existing  under,  or  author- 
ized by,  the  law  of  the  United  States,  any 
State  or  possession  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  foreign  country. 

Sec  4.  (a)  In  any  Federal  proceeding 
where  a  person  seeks  Information  or  the 
source  of  information  protected  by  section 
2,  no  subpoena  ad  testificatum,  subpoena 
duces  tecum,  or  any  other  compulsory  proc- 
ess demanding  disclosure  of  sources  of  in- 
formation or  information  protected  by  sec- 
tion 2  shall  be  issued  unless  such  person 
applies  to  the  United  States  district  court 
for  an  order  divesting  such  protection.  Such 
application  shall   be  made  to  the  district 
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court  In  the  district  wherein  the  proceed- 
ing in  which  the  information  sought  Is 
pending.  Timely  notice  of  such  application 
shall  be  served  by  the  applicant  an  the  per- 
son from  whom  disclosure  is  souEht. 

(b)  In  any  state  proceeding  where  a  per- 
son seeks  Information  or  the  source  of  In- 
formation protected  by  section  2.  no  sub- 
poena ad  testi/lcaUim,  subpoena  duces 
tecum,  or  any  other  compulsory  process  de- 
manding disclosure  of  sources  of  Informa- 
tion or  information  protected  by  section  2 
shall  be  Issued  unless  such  person  applies 
to  the  state  trial  court  of  general  Jurisdic- 
tion for  an  order  divesting  such  protection. 
Such  application  shall  be  made  to  the  state 
trial  court  In  the  judicial  district  or  divi- 


amendment's  guarantee  of  a  free  press 
is  that  effective  self-government  can- 
not succeed  unless  the  people  are  im- 
mersed in  a  steady,  uncensored  flow  of 
opinion  and  reporting  which  is  continu- 
ously open  to  critique,  rebuttal,  and  re- 
examination. It  seems  to  me  that  unless  a 
newsman  is  able  to  protect  his  sources  of 
information  the  historic  independence  of 
the  press  will  be  undermined.  Without 
protective  legislation  potential  infor- 
mants will  never  be  sure  that  their  iden- 
tities or  off  the  record  communications 
will  not  subsequently  be  revealed  through 
the  compelled  testimony  of  a  newsman. 


slon  wherein  the  proceeding  in  _w'hich  the%A  public  spirited  person  inside  govem- 
ment, who  is  not  implicated  in  any  crime, 
will  be  fearful  of  revealing  corruption  or 
other  government  wrongdoing,  be- 
cause he  will  know  he  can  subsequently 
be  identified  by  the  use  of  convpulsory 
process.  As  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  stated 
in  his  dissenting  opinioii  in  Branzburg: 
A  reporter  is  no  better  than  his  source  of 
information.  Unless  he  has  •  a  privilege  to 
withhold  the  Identity  of  his  source,  he  will 
be  the  victim  ol  governmental  intrigue  or 
aggression.  If  he  can  be  summoned  to  testify 
In  secret  before  a  grand  jury,  his  sounes  will 
dry  up  and  the  attempted  exposure,  the  effort 
to  enlighten  the  public,  wiU  be  «nded.  If 
what  the  court  sanctions  today  becomes  set- 
tled law,  then  the  reporter's  main  function 
in  American  society  will  be  to  pass  on  to 
the  public  the  press  releases  which  the  var- 
ious departments  of  govemment  issue. 

We  must  enact  legislation  to  insure 
that  the  journalistic  profession  is  not  an- 
nexed by  Federal  or  State  authorities  as 
an  investigative  arm  of  govemment. 

I  think  that  the  Free  Flow  of  Media  In- 
formation Act  representf  the  most  rea- 
sonable approach  to  this  problem.  This 
bill  pro\ides  that  no  person  will  be  re- 
qtiired  to  rcreal  information  or  sources 
obtained  in  the  course  of  gathering  news 
unless  the  govemment  makes  the  follow- 
ing showing: 

First,  that  the  person  from  whom  the 
information  is  sought  has  information 
directly  relevant  to  a  specific  probable 
violation  of  law; 

Second,  that  the  information  is  not 
available  through  alternative  means ; 

Tliird.  that  the  court,  grand  jury,  legis- 
lative or  executive  body  has  clear  juris- 
diction over  the  violation  of  law  regard- 
ing which  information  is  sought;  and 

Fourth,  that  there  exists  an  imminent 
danger  of  threat  to  human  life,  of  es- 
pionage, or  of  foreign  aggression. 

This  bill's  protection  against  revealing 
sources  and  information  applies  in  all 
Federal  or  State  proceedings  including 
grand  juries,  ccui-ts,  and  legislative  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reminded  of  Uie 
words  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Black  on 
the  historical  role  of  the  press  in  our  so- 
ciety. He  said: 

The  press  was  to  serve  the  governed,  not 
the  governors.  .  .  .  The  press  was  protected 
so  that  It  could  bare  the  secrets  of  govern- 
ment and  Inform  the  people. 

Speech  is  often  provocative  and  chal- 
lenging, and  as  such  it  is  the  bulwark  of 
a  free  society.  The  Free  Flow  of  Media 
Information  Act  is  an  effective  way  of 
preserving  the  public's  right  to  be  in- 
formed and  of  insuring  that  freedom  of 
the  press  and  freedom  of  speech  are  not 
destroyed.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 


information  is  sought  Is  pending.  Timely  no- 
tice of  such  application  shall  be  served  by 
the  applicant  on  the  person  from  whom 
disclosure  is  sought. 

(c)  Such    application   shall    allege: 

(1)  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom 
disclosure  is  sought, 

(2)  the  specific  information  sought  or  the 
Identity  of  the  source  sought  and  Its  direct 
relevancy  to  the  proceeding, 

(3)  the   following   conditions: 

(A)  that  there  Is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  person  from  whom  the  information 
or  source  of  Information  is  sought  possesses 
information  or  knowledge  of  the  identity  of 
a  source  of  Information  which  is  clearly 
relevant  to  a  specific  probable  violation  of 
law; 

(B)  that  the  Federal  or  state  proceeding 
has  clear  jurisdiction  over  the  specific  prob- 
able violation  regarding  which  such  infor- 
mation or  the  source  of  such  information  is 
sought; 

(C)  that  the  information  or  source  of  in- 
formation sought  cannot  be  obtained  by 
alternative  means;   and 

(D)  that  there  exists  an  Imminent  danger 
of  foreign  aggression,  of  espionage,  or  of 
threat  to  human  life,  which  cannot  be  pre- 
vented without  disclosure  of  the  informa- 
tion or  source  of  information. 

(d)  The  court  may  issue  an  order  re- 
quiring disclosure  In  whole  or  In  part  if. 
after  hearing  the  parties,  it  finds  that  the 
person  seeking  divestiture  of  the  protection 
of  section  2,  by  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence, has  demonstrated  the  existence  cf 
conditions  (c)  (3)  (A) ,  (B) ,  (C)  and  (D) . 

Sec.  5.  Any  order  divesting  the  protection 
of  section  2  shall  be  subject  to  appeal.  Dur- 
ing the  penclency  of  any  such  appeal,  the 
protection  of  section  2  shall  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  introducing  the  Free  Flow 
of  Media  Information  Act. 

James  Madison  once  said : 

A  popular  Govemment  without  popular 
Information,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  It. 
is  but  a  Prologue  to  a  Faroe  or  Tragedy;  or. 
perhaps  both.  Knowle.lge  will  forever  govern 
Ignorance;  And  a  people  who  mean  to  be 
their  own  Governors,  must  arm  themselves 
with  the  power  which  knowledge  gl-ves. 

Last  Jime,  in  Branzburg  against 
Hayes,  the  Supreme  Court  held  by  a 
margin  of  5  to  4  that  the  first  amend- 
ment's guarantee  of  a  free  press  does  not 
relieve  a  newsman  of  the  obligation  to  re- 
spond to  questioning  by  a  grand  jury 
even  though  his  answera  might  require 
the  disclosure  of  confidential  informa- 
tion and  sources.  The  Court  indicated, 
ho\\"ever.  that  Congress  is  free  to  estab- 
lish a  statutory  newsmen's  privilege,  and 
in  my  opinion  such  legislation  is  impera- 
tive to  preserve  the  public's  right  to  be 
informed. 

The    principle    underlying    the    first 


By  Mr.  BA-XH: 
S.  639.  A  bill  to  limit  subsidy  payments 
imder  the  wheat,  cotton,  and  feed  graiii 
programs.  Referred  to  the  Committee  o:i 
Agiiculture  and  Forestry. 

FABM    StnaSIDT    CEILING 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  goal  of 
reduced  Federal  spending  has  already 
been  established  as  one  of  the  main 
themes  for  the  »3d  Congress.  During  the 
coming  debate,  it  will  be  Congress  re- 
sponsibility to  slash  unnecessarj'  spend- 
ing and  to  fight  for  funds  to  assist  tha 
truly  needy. 

With  this  goal  in  rtiind.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  place  a  $20,000  ceiling 
per  farmer  on  farm  subsidy  payments 
during  the  next  3  years.  I  am  introducing 
this  bill  because  I  believe  the  $55,003 
paj-ments  limit  passed  by  Congress  in 
1970  has  been  insufficient  to  curtail  the 
past  pattern  of  huge  subsidies  to  a  few 
large  farmers.  Both  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office  have  verified  that  the  $55,000  limit 
simply  resulted  in  a  proliferation  of  part  - 
ners  in  farming  operations  so  that  the 
same  large  subsidies  to  each  farm  were 
merely  redistributed  among  more  family 
members  or  corporate  subdivisions.  In 
addition,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  GAO  have  issued  reports  indi- 
cating that  a  $20,000  payment  limitation 
would  not  have  the  adverse  effect  on 
farm  programs  which  opponents  of  such 
legislation  have  claimed.  Therefore,  I 
beheve  that  this  year  is  a  propitious  time 
to  reduce  the  pajinents  ceiling. 

As  a  brief  backgroimd  of  my  interer-t 
in  this  field,  let  me  say  that  I  exprc-^s 
my  concein  in  tliis  matter  of  agriculture 
as  one  who  has  spent  most  of  his  l:fe 
actively  engaged  iia  the  agricultural  in- 
dustrj'  of  his  State,  fi-om  a  youth  on  the 
farm,  through  education  in  one  of  our 
finest  land-grant  colleges,  where  I  con- 
tinue to  o\ni  and  operate  a  family  farm 
in  Indiana.  I  have  been  deeply  involved 
in  what  it  takes  to  make  a  going  oper- 
ation on  the  farm. 

A  $20,000  limitation.  Mr.  Pi-esident. 
w^uld  result  in  substantial  sa'vings  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  An  even  more 
compelling  argument  for  adopting  a 
$20,000  payment  limitation,  however,  is 
the  need  to  insure  that  the  benefits  of 
subsidy  programs  would  be  distributed 
more  equitably.  The  Department  of  Agii- 
culture, for  example,  has  concluded  th'^t 
the  $55,000  limitation  enacted  in  1970 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  great  break- 
through, resulted  simply  in  the  large 
payments  being  shared  among  more 
family  members  and  corporate  subdivi- 
sions. In  effect,  there  has  been  little  o" 
no  effect  of  the  $55,000  limitation  because 
of  legal  loopholes  contained  in  the  legis- 
lation providing  for  that  enactment. 

In  response  to  Senate  Resolution  1  ■?. 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  submitted 
a  report  to  the  Senate  which  indicates 
that  a  $20,000  limitation  would  not  have 
any  adverse  effect  on  the  set-aside  pro- 
grams. The  General  Accoimting  Office, 
in  addition,  has  made  an  independent 
study  of  the  administration  of  the  $55,000 
payment  limitation  in  1971  and  con- 
curs in  the  Department  of  Agricultures 
conclusions. 

The  number  of  American  faimers  re- 
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ce^ving  subsidy  payments  in  excess  of 
,000  is  incredibly  small — and  is  even 
snfaller  percentagewise  if  we  were  to 
concern  ourselves,  as  I  believe  we  should, 
family  farmers  and  not  corporate 
conglomerates.  In  the  cotton  program 
year,  the  total  number  of  producers 
re<}eivlng  more  than  $20,000  was  8,810 — 
of  271,101  receiving  payment— or  a 
3.2  percent.  In  the  wheat  program, 
number  of  producers  receiving  $20,- 
plus  payments  was  only  1.088 — out 
I  total  of  1,075,000  producers  receiving 
ments — or  one-tenth  of  1  percent, 
in  the  feed  grains  program  a  mere 
producers,  out  of  a  total  of  1.712.000 
payments,  collected  more  than 
proposed  $20,000  limit.  That  works 
to  one  one-thousandth  of  1  percent 
he  farm  producers  in  America  today, 
time,  it  seems  to  me,  to  act  on  this 
,000  limitation  is  now,  Mr.  President, 
is  important  to  look  at  the  national 
,  to  show  why  it  is  important  to  act 
and  not  delay  another  year  as  some 
our  colleagues,  with  every  good  in- 
ter tion,  would  have  us  do  before  we  even 
consider  this  matter. 

number  of   such   payments   has 

growing  steadily  each  year.  Four 

ago  only  5,914  farmers  received 

ments  in  excess  of  $20,000.  and  they 

a  total   of   $273   million.   Last 

year  13,751  farmers  received  payments 

!xcess  of  $20,000  and  they  received  a 

totfil  of  $486  million. 

e  number  and  amount  of  payments 
•xcess  of  $20,000  per  producer.  1968- 
f oUows : 

1968 — 5,914  producers,   total  pay- 
ments $273,333,643. 

1969 — 7,705  producers,   total  pay- 
$366,779,995. 

1970 — 10.371  producers,  total  pay- 
ments $414,500,000. 

1971 — 13,751  producers,  total  pay- 

$486,339,509. 
is  almost  certain  that  a  further 
sh^rp  increase  in  number  and  amount  of 
paj  ments  in  excess  of  $20,000  will  occur 
1973  and,  in  my  judgment,  will  con- 
tin  le  to  do  so  next  year  and  the  year 
aft;r.  unless  we  take  steps  to  limit  the 
inc  rease. 

T  he  second  development  favoring  the 
adqption  of  a  $20,000  limitation  results 
the  passage  of  Senate  Resolution 
on  July  15,  1971.  As  I  noted  earlier, 
resolution  directed  the  Department 
Agriculture  to  make  a  study  and  re- 
on  the  effect  to  the  $55,000  farm 
proEram  payment  limitation,  including 
evaluation  of  the  probable  effect  of 
000  limitation.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
mefat  of  Agriculture  report  in  response 
Senate  Resolution  153  was  received 
ch  15,  1972,  and  published  as  a  Sen- 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry committee  print. 

concludes  that  Government  expend- 
itures in  1971  were  reduced  only  $2  mil- 
as  a  result  of  the  $55,000  payment 
Although  1,350  producers 
payments  in  excess  of  $55,000  in 
totaling  $138.8  million,  only  466 
protiucers  had  their  payments  reduced 
by  i  total  of  $2  million  in  1970  by  the 
lim  tation. 


lim  tation. 
ear  led 
197) 


C  f  the  1,200  cotton  producers  who  re- 
cei^ed  imyments  in  excess  of  $55,000  in 
197P,  1,000  changed  their  farming  opera- 


tions, usually  by  leasing  out  a  part  of 
their  cotton  allotments  or  by  subdividing 
their  farms,  and  taking  advantage  of 
other  legal  loopholes  which  clearly  had 
no  effect  in  limiting  subsidies  to  these 
individual  owners. 

It  is  evident  from  the  Department  of 
Agi-iculture  and  the  GAO  reports  that  a 
$20,000  limitation  would  not  have  the 
adverse  effect  on  the  programs  which  op- 
ponents of  such  legislation  have  claimed. 
Also,  a  S20,000  payment  limitation  would 
reduce  governmental  expenditures  on  a 
relative'  basis  much  more  than  the  $55,- 

000  limitation  because  of  the  greater  dif- 
ficulty in  dividing  large  operations  up 
into  so  many,  much  smaller  units  to  take 
advantage  of  the  loopholes. 

Mr.  President,  the  limitation  I  am 
proposing  is  designed  to  limit  subsidies 
to  large  corporate  farmers — not  deny 
them  to  family  farmers.  The  present 
farm  payment  program  is  now  obsolete. 
Since  the  1930's  payments  have  been  dis- 
tributed according  to  production,  and 
since  production  of  goods  is  concentrated 
in  more  and  more  corporate  farms  today, 
a  small  number  of  farmers  receive  huge 
payments. 

Mr.  President,  when  farm  programs 
were  introduced  in  1933,  there  were  7 
million  farms  in  the  United  States  and 
production  was  spread  fairly  evenly 
among  them — and,  as  a  result,  so  were 
payments.  Now  there  are  only  3  million 
farms,  and  of  that  number,  fewer  than 

1  million  top  farmers  provide  more  than 
$25,000  worth  of  marketable  produce  per 
year.  Family  farming  has  been  forced  to 
give  way  to  big  business  farming,  and  a 
system  of  payments  based  simply  on 
amounts  of  production  funnels  Federal 
money  into  the  hands  of  the  big  pro- 
ducers. Then  those  large  producers  turn 
around  and  use  the  money  to  buy  more 
land,  to  further  consolidate,  and  to  then 
use  the  additional  acreage  to  qualify  for 
more  subsidy  payments.  In  the  process, 
more  family  farms  are  forced  out  of  the 
farming  business. 

Seen  from  this  perspective,  my  pro- 
posal is  actually  only  the  beginning  of 
needed  reforms.  In  my  judgment,  it 
should  be  passed  to  indicate  the  resolve 
of  Congress  to  begin  that  process  of  re- 
form. It  should  not  be  looked  at  as  a 
proposal  which  would  cast  our  Na- 
tion's farmers  into  poverty  by  limiting 
needed  funds.  According  to  last  year's 
figures,  a  $20,000  limit  would  affect  only 
10.143  out  of  about  2.4  million  recipients. 
In  other  words,  of  the  total  number  of 
recipients,  only  one-half  of  1  percent — 
who  are  now  collecting  about  14  percent 
of  total  subsidy  payments — would  receive 
less  money. 

And,  of  course,  if  my  bill  were  passed, 
they  would  receive  less  subsidy.  How- 
ever, I  should  point  out  that  it  is  the 
largest  farmers,  the  richest  farmers  that 
need  subsidy  payments  the  least. 

In  spite  of  all  the  evidence  in  favor  of 
stricter  limitations,  there  are  still  .some 
opponents  who  argue  that  limitations 
would  disrupt  the  supply  adjustment  fea- 
tures of  the  present  commodity  pro- 
grams. Theoretically,  present  commodity 
programs  are  designed  to  aid  the  farmer 
in  achieving  the  precarious  balance  be- 
tween supply  and  the  demands  of  the 
marketplace  of  offering  direct  payments 
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as  incentives  to  withhold  acres  from 
planting.  Opponents  of  a  payment  limi- 
tation have  argued  that  a  ceiling  on  pay- 
ments would  destroy  these  voluntary  ad- 
justment programs  by  removing  the 
incentive  for  large  farmers  to  participate. 
In  the  absence  of  these  payments,  it  has 
been  said,  the  large  eflBcient  corporate 
farms  would  expand  production  and 
drive  out  the  smaller  farmers. 

At  first  glance,  Mr.  President,  that 
argument  sounds  plausible  enough,  but 
on  my  closer  examination  it  fails  to  hold 
up.  Using  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's own  figures,  it  appears  that  more 
than  one-third  of  all  payments  are  really 
income  supplements — payments  that 
merely  supplement  the  incomes  of  al- 
ready wealthy  landowners — and  are  not 
required  to  achieve  desired  supply  ad- 
justment goals.  In  short,  we  are  now 
paying  out  a  great  deal  more  than  we 
need  to  in  order  to  divert  the  required 
number  of  acres  from  production. 

During  a  year  when  farm  programs 
are  being  cut  for  reasons  of  expense,  we 
are  wasting  precious  dollars  which  could 
be  used  to  better  advantage  elsewhere. 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  this  bill,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
the  amendment  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  639 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Savings  In  Farm 
Subsidies  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Section  101(1)  of  the  "Agriculture 
Act  of  1970"  (84  Stat.  1358)  ii  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  total  amount  of  pay- 
ments which  a  person  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  under  each  annual  program  for 
wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton  for  1974,  1975, 
or  1976  crop  of  the  commodity  shall  not 
e.\ceed  $20,000." 


By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1947  to 
provide  more  effective  means  for  protect- 
ing the  public  interest  and  promoting 
settlement  of  emergency  disputes  involv- 
ing the  transportation  industry,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

REFORMING    TAFT-HARTLEY    TO    KEEP 
TRANSPORTATION    LIFELINES    OPEN 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  my  State  of 
Hawaii  has  just  passed  through  an  18- 
month  period,  from  mid-1971  to  the  end 
of  1972,  in  which,  for  1  day  out  of  every  3, 
our  vital  ocean  lifeline  to  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  was  cut  off  by  labor- 
management  disputes  outside  Hawaii 
which  closed  down  the  docks  and  idled 
the  ships.  Hawaii's  800,000  people  were  in 
the  classic  position  of  being  held  hostage 
by  faraway  disputes  for  which  they  were 
in  no  way  responsible. 

My  colleagues  know  that  the  island 
State  of  Hawaii  is  anchored  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  2,500  miles  from  the  west 
coast.  When  the  ships  no  longer  call  at 
our  ports,  there  is  absolutely  no  alterna- 
tive form  of  surface  transportation.  No 
trucks,  trains,  cars,  buses,  nor  any  other 
means  of  transport  on  the  earth's  sur- 
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face,  are  available.  Quite  simply,  that  is 
why  a  shipping  strike  is  a  devastating 
blow  to  my  State. 

The  dimensions  of  our  situation  be- 
come clear  by  imagining  Washington, 
D.C.,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  such  an 
immense  water  barrier,  empty  of  Ameri- 
can ships.  Imagine  that  Washington's 
only  supply  line  is  by  aircraft  starting 
their  flights  at  least  as  far  away  as  Los 
Angeles,  aircraft  capable  of  carrying  only 
a  tiny  fraction  of  the  exports  and  imports 
essential  to  sustain  the  health,  safety, 
and  economy  of  this  community. 

For  6  of  the  18  months  of  which  I 
speak,  this  was  Hawaii's  experience. 

With  our  ocean  shipping  service  al- 
most completely  severed,  we  could  only 
turn  to  air  cargo,  a  strictly  limited  option. 
As  I  suggested  in  my  analogy  with  Wash- 
ington, the  sheer  volume  of  east-  and 
west-bound  shipments  necessary  to  sus- 
tain the  ijeople  and  economy  of  Hawaii 
far  outstrips  available  air  cargo  capacity. 
Ships  transport  an  estimated  99  percent 
of  the  total  freight  between  Hawaii  and 
the  U.S.  mainland — the  food,  medicine, 
automobiles,  parcel  post,  clothing,  indus- 
trial products,  cattle  feed,  and  other  im- 
ports essential  to  modern  living,  and  the 
pineapple,  sugar,  textiles  and  other  ex- 
ports vital  to  Hawaii's  economic  health. 
Air  transport  normally  carries  an  esti- 
mated 1  percent  of  the  total  cargo  ton- 
nage between  Hawaii  and  the  mainland. 
When  shipping  is  tied  up  and  air  trans- 
port becomes  the  only  alternative,  it  has 
only  a  capacity  to  handle  at  most  be- 
tween 2  percent  and  2'2  percent  of  the 
normal  freight  tonnage.  Hawaii  must 
then  forego  the  other  97  percent. 

Commencing  July  1,  1971,  Hawaii's 
ocean  lifeline  was  severed  for  134  days, 
when  a  contract  dispute  involving  13,500 
longshoremen  on  the  west  coast  closed 
down  the  docks  from  Seattle  to  San 
Diego.  One  hundred  days  passed  before 
a  Taft-Hartley  injunction  could  be  ob- 
tained on  the  ground  of  national  emer- 
gency. Despite  two  voluntary  extensions 
of  the  injunction  period  by  labor  and 
management,  however,  Taft-Hartley 
failed  to  produce  a  settlement. 

The  strike,  therefore,  began  again  on 
January  17,  1972.  Again  days  and  weeks 
went  by  with  settlement  always  tantaliz- 
ingly  close  but  never  in  hand.  As  a  last 
resort,  the  President  asked  Congress  to 
pass  a  bill  requiring  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion of  the  west  coast  strike.  This  was 
done,  and,  after  the  Pi-esident  signed  the 
bill  but  before  it  could  be  put  into  effect, 
the  Pacific  Maritime  Association  and  the 
West  Cosist  International  Longshore- 
men's and  Warehousemen's  Union 
reached  an  agreement. 

Three  more  times  last  year  our  ocean 
shipping  lifeline  was  cut — by  a  2 ',2 -day 
work  stoppage  on  the  Hawaii  docks  in 
October  and  later  by  41-day  and  1-day 
strikes  by  the  Masters,  Mates,  and  Pilots 
on  the  west  coast. 

Hawaii  was  badly  hurt  by  these  events. 
During  the  134-day  west  coast  strike, 
unemployment  rose  to  6.5  percent,  its 
highest  level  since  statehood.  Because 
our  imports  and  exports  dropped  pre- 
cipitously, workers  in  all  sections  of  our 
economy,  from  the  construction  indus- 
try to  retail  trade,  were  laid  off  or  put 
on  shortened  workweeks.  Merchants  un- 
able to  resupply  and  short  of  capital 


closed  their  doors.  State  tax  collections 
dropped.  Shortages  became  widespread, 
and  staples  disappeared  from  grocers' 
shelves.  Prices  increased,  reducing  pur- 
chasing power  and  depressing  economic 
growth  and  activity. 

Business,  investor,  and  public  confi- 
dence was  further  shaken  by  the  shorter 
strikes  which  followed,  particularly  the 
41-day  west  coast  Masters,  Mates  and 
Pilots  tieup  which,  by  immobilizing  some 
40  vessels  on  the  west  coast  and  in 
Hawaii,  helped  bring  about  additional 
business  failures. 

Again  and  again  during  longshore  and 
maritime  disputes  on  the  mainland, 
therefore,  the  people  of  my  State  be- 
came hostages  because  of  Hawaii's  geo- 
graphical position  in  the  mid-Pacific 
Ocean  and  our  heavy  dependence  on 
ocean  shipping. 

But  the  people  of  my  State  have  also 
found  themselves  held  hostage  during 
these  strikes  because  existing  law  could 
not  provide  an  effective  response  to  the 
emergency  which  arises  when  Hawaii 
loses  its  essential  transportation  serv- 
ices. Nor  could  the  law  ultimately  pro- 
vide more  than  the  Taft-Hartley  80-day 
cooling-off  period  as  a  vehicle  for  settle- 
ment. 

For  the  record.  I  should  note  at  this 
point  that  Taft-Hartley  injunctions 
have  failed  in  no  less  than  nine  of  the  12 
maritime  and  longshore  disputes  in 
wliich  they  have  been  used,  a  dismal 
record. 

Nothing  can  be  done  to  escape  or 
change  the  facts  of  geography  or  com- 
merce, of  course,  but  action  can  be  taken 
by  this  Congress,  and  should  be  taken 
by  this  Congress,  to  reform  and  extend 
the  statutory  remedies  available  in  these 
emergency  disputes  in  the  transportation 
industry. 

The  lesson  I  have  drawn  from  Hawaii's 
experience  is  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
must  be  amended  with  regard  to  emer- 
gency disputes  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry to  permit,  first,  an  extension  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  cooling-off  period:  sec- 
ond, partial  operation  of  the  affected  in- 
dustry; and  third,  a  procedure  for  guar- 
anteed settlement  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 

There  is  no  provision  for  guaranteed 
settlement  under  Taft-Hartley  at  this 
time.  Tlie  80-day  injunction  and  last- 
offer  balloting  procedures  which  accom- 
pany it  do  not  assure  settlement.  Out  of 
32  Taft-Hartley  emergency  disputes,  14 
were  not  resolved  before  expiration  of 
the  cooling-off  period,  and.  in  nine  of 
these,  all  in  the  maritime  or  longshore 
industries,  the  strike  then  resumed.  At 
that  point,  the  public  interest  was  with- 
out any  remedy  or  defense,  short  of  con- 
gressional action.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  in 
emergency  disputes  in  the  transportation 
industry,  upon  wliich  our  intermeshed 
economy  is  so  heavily  dependent,  the 
public  interest  requires  that  the  Presi- 
dent have  the  option  of  adopting  a 
course  guaranteeing  settlement. 

Guaranteed  settlement,  partial  opera- 
tion, and  the  back-to-work  injunction 
must  of  necessity  be  made  available  also 
in  regional  as  well  as  in  national  trans- 
portation emergency  disputes  and  in  dis- 
putes depriving  any  State  of  essential 
transportation  services. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today,  the 


Emergency  Transportation  Dispute  Act 
of  1973,  meets  these  objectives.  I  make 
this  proposal  as  one  who  is  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining between  labor  and  management, 
and  as  one  who  is  equally  committed  to 
the  pubhc  interest,  to  the  general  wel- 
fare of  all  our  citizens.  On  those  occa- 
sions when  collective  bargaining,  con- 
ciliation, and  other  normal  processes 
have  failed  to  settle  labor-management 
disputes  in  the  transportation  industry, 
then,  in  the  public  interest,  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  something  else  must  l)e  done. 

My  bill  is  generally  based  upon  crip- 
pling strikes  legislation  which  was  intro- 
duced on  a  number  of  occasions  in  the 
last  Congress,  in  three  instances  witli 
myself  as  a  cosponsor.  Twice  the  sub- 
stance of  these  bills  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  pending  legislation  on  the 
Senate  floor,  once  in  November  1971  to 
amend  an  economic  stabilization  bill  and 
once  last  February  to  amend  President 
Nixon's  compulsoi?  arbitration  bill  to 
end  the  west  coast  dock  dispute.  On  both 
occasions,  the  amendment  was  tabled 
after  vigorous  debate,  although  in  the 
second  instance  by  a  margin  of  just 
three  votes.  42  to  39. 

The  Emergency  Transportation  Dis- 
putes Act  of  1973  is  premised  on  the 
failMie  of  present  procedures  for  dealing 
with  emergency  disputes  in  the  trans- 
portation industry,  as  exemplified  by  the 
recent  shipping  strikes  cutting  essential 
services  to  Hawaii  and  the  manifest  pub- 
lic interest  in  securing  reform. 

It  amends  sections  206  and  208  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  to  make  the  familiar  80-day 
national  emergency  dispute  injunction 
available  also,  first,  if  there  is  an  imperil- 
ment  of  the  health,  safety,  or  economy 
of  the  Nation,  second,  if  there  is  an  im- 
perilment  of  the  health,  safety,  or  econ- 
omy of  a  substantial  sector  of  the  Nation . 
_or  third,  if  any  State  is  deprived  of  es- 
sential transportation  services.  The  sub- 
stantial interruption  of  transportation 
services  between  the  west  coast  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Stat«  of  Hawaii 
is  expressly  stated  to  constitute  a  de- 
privation of  essential  transportation 
services  to  my  State. 

By  amendment  to  section  212,  the  air- 
line and  railroad  industries,  now  subject 
to  the  dispute-resolution  procedures  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  are  brought  un- 
der Taft-Hartley  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President.  As  my  colleagues  are  aware. 
Congress  has  had  to  be  asked  over  and 
over  again  to  legislate  settlement  of 
strikes  in  the  railroad  industry,  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  existing  machinery 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

My  bill  goes  on  to  provide  the  Presi- 
dent with  three  new  alternatives  which 
he  may  follow  to  promote  settlement  of 
emergency  dispules  in  the  five  trans- 
portation indus'Ties — railroads,  airlines, 
maritime,  longshore,  and  trucking.  These 
may  be  followed'  in  such  sequence  as  the 
President  deems  appropriate  following 
the  failure  of  an  80-day  cooling-off  pe- 
riod  to   bring  about   a   settlement. 

The  first  new  alternative  would  be  an 
extension  of  the  original  80-day  cooling- 
off  period  by  up  to  30  additional  days,  to 
give  the  parties  additional  time  to  settle 

Second,  my  bill  would  permit  up  to 


IBO 


days  of  partial  operation  In  lien  of 
fun  strike  or  lockout  In  all  or  a  sub- 
portion   of   an   industry.  This 
wookS  be  taken  to  avoid  imperil- 
:  the  health,  safety,  or  economy  of  the 
Uon  or  a  substantial  sector  of  the  Na- 
1.  or  depriving  any  State  of  essential 
t:  ansportation  services.  In  the  event  of 
west  coast  dock  strike,  for  example,  this 
" "dure  could  be  used  to  provide  emer- 

shipping  services  to  Hawaii. 
The  third  option  available  to  the 
tsident  under  my  bill  would  be  tiie 
lolee  of  ihit  final  offer  selection  process, 
last  best  oUer,  to  guarantee  setUe- 
ent.  Under  this  procedxue,  the  Presi- 
nt  directs  labor  and  management  each 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  a 
lal  offer  constituting  a  complete  col- 
stive  bargaining  agreement  resolving 
i  issues  invtdved  in  the  dispute.  Each 
rty  may  at  the  same  time  submit  one 
amative  final  offer.  The  Secretary  of 
bor  shall  transmit  the  offers  to  the 
ler  parties  simultaneously. 
If  a  party  or  parties  refuse  to  submit 
>  pnal  offo-,  the  last  offer  made  by  such 
or  parties  during  previous  bar- 
gaining shall  be  deemed  that  party's  or 
pa  rtles'  final  offer. 
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Ifter  receipt  of  each  other's  final 
oilers,  the  purties  shaU  bargain  collec- 
tively for  5  days,  during  which  period 
th  i  Secretary  of  Labor  may  act  as  a 
tot  diator.  If  no  settlement  is  reached  be- 
f  o:  e  the  end  of  this  period,  the  parties 
m  ty  within  2  days  select  a  three-member 
panel  to  act  as  the  final  offer  selector. 
If  the  parties  are  unable  to  agree  on  the 
coi  Dposition  of  the  panel,  it  will  be  ap- 
po  nted  by  the  President. 

'  rhe  panel  shall  have  30  days  from  the 
tix  le  the  President  directed  the  parties 
to  nibmit  final  offers  in  which  to  conduct 
he  krings  and  reach  its  determination  as 
to  which  is  the  most  reasonable  of  the 
flnU  offers  submitted  by  the  parties. 
During  this  time,  operations  will  con- 
tinue in  the  affected  industry  and  em- 
plc  yees  will  continue  to  work  and  draw 
thi  ir  pay.  Strikes,  lockouts,  and  similar 
act  ivity  are  prohibited  during  this  period. 
The  most  reasonable  offer  selected  by 

panel  will  serve  as  the  contract  be- 
tween the  parties,  unless  the  selection  by 

panel  is  found  arbitrary  or  capricious 

a  Federal  court.  The  panel  cannot 

coi|ipromise  or  alter  the  final  offer  it 

,  but  must  pick  one  or  the  other 


sel(  cts, 

intu:t 

Ii 


making  its  selection,  the  final  offer 
selection  panel  wfll  be  governed  by  such 
as  past  collective  bargaining  con- 
between  the  parties,  comparative 
hours   and   conditions   of   work 
ampng  similar  employees  and  in  indus- 
in  general,  views  obtained  in  the 
tigs  conducted  by  the  panel,  and 
r  elements  normally  considered  in 
determination  of  wages,  hours,  and 
contlitions  of  employment.  The  public  in- 
is  specifically  set  forth  as  a  con- 
;ion  to  be  weighed  by  the  final  offer 
selection  panel. 

effect  of  the  final  offer  selection 

or  last  best  offer,  I  believe, 

be  to  draw  the  parties  together  in 

•  negotiating  positions  rather  than 

drive  them  apart,  as  often  happens 

a  rbitration. 
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nnal  offer  selection  is  not  compulsory 
arbitration.  Under  compulsory  arbitra- 
tirai,  the  arbitrator  is  generally  thought 
to  split  the  parties'  differences  down 
the  middle,  negating  any  incentive  to 
be  reasonable  and  to  compromise.  In 
fact,  the  incentive  is  quite  the  opposite, 
toward  establishing  extreme  positions 
and  extreme  demands.  Bargaining  posi- 
tions tend  to  become  more  rigid  when  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  know  that  an  arbi- 
trator will  ultimately  split  their  differ- 
ences. 

Final  offer  selection,  or  last  best  offer, 
avoids  this  problem  by  requiring  the 
panel  to  select  the  single  most  reason- 
able final  package.  This  provides  the 
needed  positive  incentive  for  compro- 
mise and  reasonableness,  since  each 
party  knows  that  the  most  reasonable 
offer  wUl  be  selected  intact.  The  parties 
cannot  risk  submitting  extreme  or  un- 
reasonable proposals,  for  fear  of  having 
the  total  offer  rejected  and  the  offer 
of  the  other  party  selected. 

In  short,  negotiations  between  the  par- 
ties become  centripetal,  drawing  in- 
wards toward  agreement,  rather  than 
centrifugal,  moving  outward  away  from 
resolution  of  their  differences. 

Hawaii  has  recently  suffered  more  than 
any  other  State  from  the  absence  of 
the  emergency  transportation  dispute,  re- 
forms set  forth  in  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duce today.  My  colleagues  will  recognize, 
however,  that  a  sudden  cessation  of 
transportation  services  can  occur  any- 
where in  the  Nation,  and  the  inevitable 
result  will  be  human  stress  and  economic 
dislocation. 

A  mmaber  of  contracts  in  the  trans- 
portation industry  are  due  to  expire  in 
the  immediate  future.  These  include  the 
nationwide  Teamsters  contract  and  the 
west  coast  longshore  contract  on  June 
30.  Also  coming  up  in  June  are  the  rail- 
road union  contracts  and  groimd  crew 
contracts  for  one  of  our  major  airlines. 
Each  of  these  events  carries  with  it  the 
potential  for  a  transportation  emer- 
gency. I  respectfully  request,  therefore, 
that  the  committee  to  which  my  bill  is 
referred  schedule  prompt  hearings  on 
this  legislation. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  na- 
tional public  interest  requires  and  would 
be  weU  served  by  enactment  of  the  Emer- 
gency Transportation  Disputes  Act  of 
1973  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  this  bill  to  the 
desk  for  referral  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  Emergency  Transporta- 
tion Disputes  Act  of  1973  be  printed  in 
fuU  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  to  be  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  text  of  my 
January  1973  newsletter  to  my  constit- 
uents, which  contains  an  extended  anal- 
ysis of  emergency  strike  proposals  which 
I  believe  may  be  of  value  to  a  larger 
audience. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


January  Sly  1973 


S.  640 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thts 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Trans- 
portation Disputes  Act  of   1973." 


coNGussioMAx.  roisiNca  and  ruaposi 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Th«  Congreas  fliMtn 

(1)  that  present  procedure  Tor  promotinr 
settlement  ol  labog-managfaeat  dteputes  in 
the  transportatioa  todurtry  have  too  often 
proved  Insufficient  to  prevent  serious  dl*. 
ruptlons  of  transportation  services; 

(2)  that  recent  InterruptloBs  of  essential 
transporUMon  services  to  Hawaii  because  ot 
latoor-maaagwnent  dispute*  to  wbleb  pres- 
ent procedures  were  not  available  or  not 
effecuve  caused  extensive  economic  injury 
In  that  State  and  demonstrate  the  need  lor 
reformed  and  extended  remedies  to  meet 
such  circumstances; 

(3)  that  the  vital  role  of  transportation 
In  our  Intermesbed  economy  requires  in 
the  public  interest,  that  new  prooedurcs  be 
established  for  resolving  emergemey  dtoutes 
in  the  transportation  Industry.  Including  a 
procedure  to  guarantee  setUement. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  it  to  be  the 
purpose  and  policy  of  this  Act.  through 
the  exercise  by  Congress  «rf  its  powers  to 
regulate  commerce  mmtmg  the  sereral  States 
and  with  foreign  nation*  and  to  provide  tot 
the  general  welfare,  to  make  avkUaUe  a 
range  of  flexible  prooedurca  to  be  utlliaed  in 
taking  emergency  action  to  aaaure  Insofar  as 
possible  that  no  strike  or  lockout  in  the 
transportation  Industry  wffl  Imperil  the  na- 
tional health,  safety  or  economy,  or  the 
health,  safety  cm-  economy  o*  a  substantial 
sector  of  the  NaUon  or  deprive  any  State  of 
essential  transportation  servlees. 
TTTLK  I— AlfKRDMEarrS  TO  THB  LABOR- 
MANAORMEHT  RKLATIOMS  ACT,  1S47 
RELATING  TO  BMBROKNCT  DISPUTES 
IN  THK  TRANSPORTATION  INDUSTRY 
Sbc.  101.  (a)  Title  n  of  the  L«bor-UaB- 
agement  RelaUons  Act,  1047  la  refleaUrnated 
as  tiUe  n,  part  A.  ^^  ^^ 

(b)  (1)  Section  206  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Whenever  In  the  opinion 
of  the  President  ot  the  United  States,  a 
threatened  or  actual  strike  or  lockout  affect- 
ing an  entire  todustry  or  a  substantial  part 
thereof  engaged  in  trade,  commerce,  trans- 
portation, transmission,  or  communication 
among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign 
nations,  or  engaged  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce,  will,  if  permitted  to 
occur  or  to  continue,  imperil  the  national 
health,  safety  or  economy  or,  when  the 
strike  or  lockout  is  in  an  induiatry  subject 
to  Part  B  of  this  title,  impexa  the  health, 
safety  w  economy  of  a  substantial  sector  of 
the  Nation  or  deprive  any  State  of  essential 
transportation  services,  he  may  appoint  a 
board  of  Inquiry  Into  the  issues  Involved 
m  the  dispute  and  to  make  a  written  report 
to  him  within  such  time  as  be  shall  pre- 
scribe. Such  report  shaU  Include  a  state- 
ment of  the  facta  wltJi  respect  to  the  dis- 
pute, including  each  party's  statement  <rf 
its  poslUon  but  shall  not  contain  anv 
recommendations.  The  President  shall  file 
a  copy  of  such  report  with  the  Service  and 
shall  make  Its  contents  avaUable  to  the 
pubUc." 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  tlOe  the  sub- 
stantial interruption  of  transportation  serv- 
ices between  the  West  Coast  of  the  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Hawaii  shaU  be 
deemed  and  considered  to  deprive  the  State 
of  HawaU  of  essential  transportation  serv- 
ices," 

(2)  Section  208(a)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows  : 

"Sec.  208.  (a)  Upon  receiving  a  report  from 
a  board  of  inquiry,  the  President  may  direct 
the  Attorney  General  to  petltk>n  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  J\irisdic- 
tion  of  the  parties  to  enjoto  such  strike  or 
lockout  or  the  continuing  thereof  and  If 
the  court  finds  that  such  threatened  or 
actual  strike  or  lockout — 

"(1)  affects  an  entire  Industry  or  a  sufc- 
Btantial  jjart  thereof  engaged  in  trade,  com- 
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merce,  transportation,  transmission,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States  or 
with  foreign  nations  or  engaged  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce;  and 

"(2)  if  permitted  to  occur  or  to  continue 
will  (1)  imperU  the  national  health,  safety 
or  economy  or  (11) ,  when  the  strilce  or  lock- 
out is  in  an  industry  subject  to  Part  B  of 
this  title,  imperil  the  health,  safety  or  econ- 
omy of  a  substantial  sector  of  the  Nation 
or  deprive  any  State  of  essential  transporta- 
tion services. 

it  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  any  such 
strike  or  lockout,  or  the  continuing  thereof, 
and  to  make  such  other  orders  as  may  be 
appropriate :  Provided,  That  when  such  peti- 
tion Is  sought  to  enjoin  a  strike  or  lockout 
in  an  Industry  subject  to  part  B  of  this  title 
it  shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  three- 
Judge  district  court  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 2284  of  title  28,  United  States  Code." 

(3)  Section  208(c)  is  amended  by  sub- 
stituting a  semicolon  for  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  adding  the  following: 
"except  that  where  the  proviso  in  section 
20B(a)  is  applicable,  appeal  shall  be  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  accordance 
with  section  1253  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code." 

(4)  Section  209(a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  : 

"Sec.  209.  (a)  Whenever  a  district  court 
has  Issued  an  order  under  section  208  en- 
joining acts  or  practices  which  imperil  or 
threaten  to  imperil  the  national  health, 
safety  or  economy  or  imperil  or  threaten  to 
Imperil  the  health,  safety  or  economy  of  a 
substantial  sector  of  the  Nation  or  deprive 
any  State  of  essential  transportation  serv- 
ices. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parties  to 
the  labor  dispute  giving  rise  to  such  order  to 
make  every  effort  to  adjust  and  settle  their 
differences,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Serv- 
ice created  by  this  Act.  Neither  party  shall 
be  under  any  duty  to  accept,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  any  proposal  of  settlement  made  by 
the  Service." 

(5)  Section  212  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"alternativi;  procedures 

"Sec,  212.  With  respect  to  Industries  sub- 
ject to  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  the  President 
may,  at  his  discretion,  choose  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as 
amended  from  time  to  time,  or  this  title,  or 
both." 

Sec.    102.   Title  XI  of  the   Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  1947,  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  a  new  part  II  B  at  the 
end  of  part  U  A  to  read  as  follows: 
"PART     B — ALTERNATIVE      PROCEDURES 

FOLLOWING       INITIAL       EIGHTY  -  DAY 

COOLING-OFP 

"applicability  or  this  part 
"Sec.  213.  This  part  shall  apply  only  to  the 
following     transportation     industries:      (1) 
railroads,    (2)    airlines,    (3)     maritime.    (4) 
longshore,  and  (5)  trucking. 

"Sec.  214.  (a)  If  no  settlement  is  reached 
before  the  injunction  obtained  pursuant  to 
section  208  of  this  Act  Is  discharged,  the 
President  may,  within  ten  days,  Invoke  any 
of  the  procedures  set  forth  in  section  217, 
218,  or  219.  The  President  may  proceed  un- 
der these  sections  in  such  sequence  as  he 
may  deem  appropriate  until  it  is  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  the  dispute  Is 
settled:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Presi- 
dent may  only  Invoke  the  procedures  of  a 
new  section  Immediately  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  the  procedures  of  the  previously  in- 
voked section  and  that  the  procedures  of  a 
section  may  be  invoked  only  once  during  a 
dispute. 

"(b)  The  President  may.  If  he  deems  it 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
terminate  any  procedures  invoked  under 
section  217  or  218.  He  may  thereafter  pro- 
ceed imder  another  of  sections  217,  218  or 
218. 


"(c)  If  the  procedure  set  forth  in  section 
219  is  Invoked,  the  President  may  not.  in 
the  same  dispute,  Invoke  subsequently  the 
procedures  of  section  217  or  218. 

"Sec.  215.  The  President  shall  immediately 
notify  the  Congress  of  each  choice  of  pro- 
cedure, unless  the  Congress  has  adjourned 
or  is  in  a  recess  in  which  such  case  notice 
shall  be  transmitted  as  soon  as  Congress 
reconvenes. 

"Sec  216.  If  the  President  does  not  choose 
to  invoke  any  of  the  procedures  set  forth 
In  sections  217,  218.  and  219  of  this  Act,  the 
President  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  sup- 
plemental report  including  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  may  see  fit  to  make. 
additional  cooling-off  period 

"Sec.  217.  The  President  may  direct  the 
parties  to  the  controversy  to  refrain  from 
making  any  changes,  except  by  agreement, 
in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
for  a  specified  period  of  not  more  than  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  his  direction.  During 
such  period,  the  parties  shall  continue  to 
bargain  collectively  and  shall  engage  in  no 
strike,  lockout,  or  similar  activity.  The  board 
of  Inquiry  may  continue  to  mediate  the  dis- 
pute with  the  assistance  of.  and  in  close  co- 
ordination with  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 
partial  operation 

"Sec  218.  (a)  The  President  may  appoint 
a  special  board  of  three  impartial  members 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  board  make 
the  following  determinations : 

"(1)  Whether  and  under  what  conditions 
a  partial  strike  or  lockout  in  lieu  of  a  full 
strike  or  lockout  in  an  entire  industry  or 
substantial  part  thereof  could  take  place 
without  Impyerliing  the  national  health,  safe- 
ty or  economy  or  the  health,  safety  or  econ- 
omy of  a  substantial  sector  of  the  Nation 
or  depriving  any  State  of  essential  trans- 
portation services:  and 

"(2)  Whether,  under  such  conditions,  the 
extent  of  such  partial  strike  or  lockout 
would.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  board,  ap- 
pear to  be  sufficient  In  economic  Impact  to 
encourage  each  of  the  parties  to  make  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  resolve  the  dispute. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  board  makes  a  determi- 
nation that  there  are  conditions  under  which 
a  partial  strike  or  lockout  can  take  place 
in  accordance  with  the  criteria  specified  in 
subsection  (a).  It  shall  Issue  an  order  speci- 
fying the  extent  and  conditions  of  partial 
operation  that  must  be  maintained.  The 
board  shall  make  reasonable  efforts  to  as- 
sure that  no  greater  economic  burden  is 
placed  on  any  party  than  that  which  would 
be  caused  by  a  total  cessation  of  operations. 

"(2)  If  the  board  makes  a  determination 
that  a  partial  strike  or  lockout  cannot  take 
place  In  accordance  with  such  criteria.  It 
shall  submit  a  report  to  the  President. 

"(c)  The  parties  shall  not  interfere  by  re- 
sort to  strike  or  lockout  with  the  partial 
operation  ordered  by  the  board.  The  board's 
order  shall  be  effective  for  a  period  deter- 
mined by  the  board,  but  not  to  exceed  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days. 

"(d)  The  board's  order  or  any  modification 
thereof  shall  be  conclusive  unless  found  ar- 
bitrary or  capricious  by  the  district  court 
which  granted  the  injunction  pursuant  to 
section  208  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  (1)  The  board  shall  Issue  Its  order  no 
later  than  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  Us 
appointment  by  the  President,  unless  the 
parties,  including  the  Government,  agree  to 
an  extension  of  time,  but  such  extension 
shall  reduce  pro  tanto  the  maximum  effec- 
tive period  of  the  board's  order. 

"(2)  On  notice  to  the  parties,  the  board 
may  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  par- 
tial operation  modify  Its  order  as  it  deems 
necessary  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(f)  Until  the  board  makes  its  determina- 
tion and  diuing  any  period  of  partial  oper- 


ation ordered  by  the  board  no  change,  except 
by  agreement,  shall  be  made  in  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment,  and  no  strike, 
lockout,  or  similar  activity  shall  take  place 
except  as  may  be  provided  by  order  of  the 
board.  If  the  board  determines  that  the  im- 
plementation of  any  particular  term  of  the 
existing  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
Is  Inconsistent  with  the  conditions  of  par- 
tial operation.  It  may  order  the  suspension 
or  niodiPcation  of  that  term  but  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  make  it  consistent  with 
the  conditions  of  partial  operation. 

"(g)  The  following  rules  of  procedures 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  board's  functions 
under  this  subsection; 

"(1)  Notice  of  Hearing. — Upon  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  the  board  shall 
promptly  notify  and  Inform  all  parlies,  in- 
cluding the  Government,  of  the  time,  place, 
and  nature  of  the  hearings,  and  the  mat- 
ters to  be  covered  therein.  \ 

"(2)  Hearing  To  Be  Public. — The  board 
shall  hold  public  hearings,  unless  it  deter- 
mines private  hearings  are  necessary  in  the 
Interest  of  national  security,  or  the  parties, 
including  the  Government,  agree  to  present 
their  positions  in  writing.  The  record  made 
at  such  hearing  shall  Include  all  documem.s, 
statements,  exhibits,  and  briefs,  which  may 
be  submitted,  together  with  the  stenograpluc 
record.  Tlie  board  shall  have  authority  to 
make  whatever  reasonable  rules  are  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  an  orderly  public 
hearing  The  board  may  exclude  persons 
other  than  the  parties  at  any  time  when  in 
its  Judgment  the  expeditious  inquiry  iiuo 
the  dispute  so  requires. 

"(3)  Participation  bv  Board  in  the  Hear- 
ing.— The  board,  or  any  member  thereof, 
may.  on  its  own  initiative,  at  such  hearing, 
call  witnesses  and  introduce  documentary  or 
other  evidence.  Including  a  plan  for  partial 
operation,  and  may  participate  in  the  exam- 
ination of  witnesses  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pediting the  hearing  or  eliciting  materl.Tl 
facts. 

"(4)  P^ticipation  by  Parties  in  Hear- 
ing.— The  parties,  the  Government,  or  their 
representatives  shall  be  given  reasonable  op- 
portunity; (A)  to  be  present  in  person  at 
every  stage  of  the  hearing;  (B)  to  be  repre- 
sented adequately;  (C)  to  present  orally  or 
otherwise  any  material  evidence  relevant  to 
the  Issues  Including  a  plan  for  partial  oper- 
ation; (D)  to  ask  questions  of  the  opposing 
party  or  a  witness  relating  to  evidence  of- 
fered or  statements  made  by  the  party  or 
witness  at  the  hearing,  unless  it  Is  clear  that 
the  questions  have  no  material  bearing  on 
the  credibility  of  that  party  or  witness  or  on 
the  Issues  in  the  case;  (E)  to  present  to 
the  board  oral  or  written  argument  on  the 
issues. 

"(5)  Stenographic  Records — An  official 
stenographic  record  of  the  proceedings  shall 
be  made.  A  copy  of  the  record  shall  be  a^  all- 
able  for  Inspection  by  the  parties. 

"(6)  Rules  of  Evidence. — The  hearing 
may  be  conducted  Informally.  The  receipt 
of  evidence  at  the  hearing  need  not  be  gov- 
erned by  the  common  law  rules  of  evidence. 

"(7)  Requests  for  the  Production  of  Evi- 
dence.— The  board  shall  have  the  power  of 
subpena.  It  shall  request  the  parties  to  pro- 
duce any  evidence  it  deems  relevant  to  the 
Issues.  Such  evidence  should  be  obtained 
through  the  voluntary  compliance  of  the 
parties,  if  possible.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpena,  the  board  may  request  the  At- 
torney General  to  invoke  the  aid  of  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  or  the 
United  States  courts  of  any  territory 
or  possession  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  person  Is  found  or  resides  or 
transacts  business  and  such  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  or  to  pro- 
duce evidence.  If,  as,  and  when  so  ordered, 
and  to  give  testimony  relating  to  the  matter 
u&der  investigation  or  in  question,  and  any 
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fal  vne  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  said  cotirt  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(b)  IT  a  settlement  certified  by  the  Secre- 
ts reached  aX  any  time  during  the  hear- 
tbe  Board  shall  adjourn  the  hearing  and 
reifort  to  the  President  within  ten  days  the 
that  a  settlement  has  been  reached  and 
terms  of  such  settlement. 
(i)(l)    Members  of   the   Board  shall   re- 
compensatlon  at  the  per  diem  equiva- 
of  the  rate  for  OS-I8  when  engaged  in 
work  of  the  Board  as  prescribed  by  this 
Including  travel  time,  and  shall  be  al- 
travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu 
lubsistence  as  authorized  by  law  (S  XJS.C. 
)   for  persons  In  the  Ooyemment  serv- 
employed   Intermittently   and   receiving 
on  a  per  diem,  when  actually 
basis. 
(2)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  its 
fu4ctlons  under  this  Act.  the  Board  is  au- 
to employ  experts  and  consultants 
organizations    thereof   as   authorized    by 
3100  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
allow  them  while  away  from  their  homes 
'cgular  plaoes  of  business,  travel  expenses 
ineludlBg  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence ) 
kutborted  by  section  6703(b)   of  title  5, 
Un  ted  State*  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Oov- 
erzment    service    employed    Intermittently, 
wh  le   so  employed. 

"TotAi.  orm  Btxzcnott 
Sic.  319.  (a)  (1)  The  President  may  direct 
eac  h  party  to  submit  a  final  offer  to  the  Sec- 
ret jry  of  Labor  within  three  days.  Each  party 
ma  7  at  the  same  time  submit  one  alternative 
-/  flni  J  offer.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
traismlt  the  offers  to  the  other  parties 
sin  ultaneously. 

(2)  If  a  party  or  parties  refuse  to  submit 
a  fl  [lal  offer,  the  last  offer  made  by  such  par- 
ty   or    parties    during    previous    bargaining 
be  deemed  that  party's  or  parties'  final 
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(3)   Any  offer  submitted  by  a  party  pur- 
to  this  section  must  constitute  a  corn- 
collective    bargaining    agreement    and 
all   the   issues   Involved   in   the   dls- 
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'(b)  The  parties  shall  continue  to  bar- 
gal  1  collectively  for  a  period  of  five  days 
aft  T  they  receive  the  other  parties'  offers. 
Th(  Secretary  of  Labor  may  act  as  mediator 
du]  ing  the  period  of  the  final  offer  selection 
proceedings. 

c)  If  no  settlement  has  been  reached 
befbre  the  end  of  the  period  prescribed  in 
sul  section  (b)  of  this  section,  the  parties 
ma  r  within  two  days  select  a  three-member 
par  el  to  act  as  the  final  offer  selector.  If 
the  parties  are  unable  to  agree  on  the  com- 
pos t  Ion  of  the  panel,  the  President  shall 
api  olnt  the  panel. 

Id)  No  person  who  has  a  pecuniary  or 
oth  !r  interest  in  any  organization  of  em- 
plo  'ees  or  employers  or  employers'  organiza- 
tioi  A  which  are  Involved  in  the  dispute  shall 
be  appointed  to  such  panel. 

;e)  The  provisions  of  section  218(b)  and 
21811)  (I)  and  (2)  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  '  he  panel. 

;f)  The  panel  shall  conduct  an  informal 
hearing  in  accordance  with  section  218(g) 
of  this  Act  Insofar  as  practicable,  except 
thaL — 


1)  the  Government  shall  have  no  right 
]|articipate:  and 

2)  the  thirty-day  period   in  which  the 
shall  complete  its  hearings  and  reach 

determination  shall  run  from  the   time 

the  President   directed   the   parties   to 

final  offers,  but  in  no  case  shall  the 

close  the  hearing  «intl]  five  days  from 

date  of  its  appointment  as  provided  in 

(c)  herein, 
g)  The  panel  shall  at  no  time  engage  in 
fffort  to  mediate  or  otherwise  settle  the 
dis]  ut*  In  any  manner  other  than  that  pre- 
•cn  aed  by  this  section. 
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"(h)  Prom  the  time  of  appointment  by 
the  President  until  such  time  aa  the  panel 
makes  its  selectlMi,  there  shall  be  no  com- 
munication by  the  members  of  the  panel 
with  third  parties  concerning  recommenda- 
tions for  settlement  of  the  dispute. 

"(1)  The  panel  shall  entertain  applications 
for  intervention  from  any  persons  asserting 
an  Interest  because  of  a  conflicting  claim  to 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  work  involved  in 
the  dispute  subject  to  these  proceedings. 
Such  application  must  be  filed  within  five 
days  from  the  time  of  appointment  of  the 
panel  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  herein. 
The  panel,  thereafter,  may,  in  its  discretion 
allow  such  applicant  to  participate  in  the 
hearings,  under  rules  estabUshed  by  the 
panel,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
views  in  support  of  either  of  the  final  offers 
previously  submitted. 

"(J)  Beginning  with  the  direction  of  the 
President  to  submit  final  offers  and  until  the 
panel  makes  its  selection,  there  shall  be  no 
change,  except  by  agreement  of  the  parties, 
in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  employment, 
and  no  strike,  lockout,  or  similar  activity 
shall  take  place.  In  no  Instance  shall  such 
period  exceed  thirty  days. 

"(k)  The  panel  shall  not  comprotnlse  or 
alter  the  final  offer  that  it  selects.  Selection 
of  a  final  offer  shall  be  based  on  the  content 
of  the  final  offer  and  no  consideration  shall 
be  given  to,  nor  shall  any  evidence  be  re- 
ceived concerning,  the  collective  bargaining 
In  the  dispute,  including  offers  of  settlement 
not  contained  in  the  final  offers. 

"(1)  The  panel  shall  select  the  most  rea- 
sonable, In  its  judgment,  of  the  final  offers 
submitted  by  the  parties  and  shall  state,  in 
writing,  the  reasons  for  its  selection.  The 
panel  may  take  into  account  the  following 
factors : 

"(1)  past  collective  bargaining  contracts 
between  the  parties,  including  the  bargain- 
ing that  led  up  to  such  contracts; 

"(2)  comparison  of  wages,  hours,  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  of  the  employees  In- 
vrtved,  with  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
emplojnnent  of  other  employees  doing  com- 
parable work,  giving  consideration  to  factors 
peculiar  to  the  Industry  involved; 

"(3)  comparison  of  wages,  hours,  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  as  reflected  in  indus- 
tries in  general,  and  in  the  same  or  similar 
Industry; 

"(4)  security  and  tenure  of  employment 
with  due  regard  for  the  effect  of  technologi- 
cal changes  on  manmng  practices  or  on  the 
utilization  of  particulsir  occupations; 

"(5)  The  views  in  support  of  either  final 
offer  of  any  additional  persons  permitted  to 
intervene  in  the  proceedings  as  provided  by 
subsection  (1)  herein;  and 

"(6)  the  pubUc  interest,  and  any  other 
factors  normally  considered  in  the  determi- 
nation of  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment. 

"(m)  The  final  offer  selected  by  the  panel 
shall  be  deemed  to  represent  the  contract  be- 
tween the  parties,  except  to  the  extent  that 
any  provision  Is  determined,  under  appro- 
priate procedures,  not  to  be  in  accordance 
with  applicable  law. 

"(n)  The  determination  of  the  panel  shall 
be  conclusive,  unless  modified  pursuant  to 
subsection  (m),  or  found  arbitrary  or  ca- 
pricious by  the  district  court  which  granted 
the  injunction  pursuant  to  section  208  of 
this  Act. 

"Sec.  220.  (a)  Any  board  or  panel  estab- 
lished under  part  B  of  title  II  of  this  Act 
may  act  by  majority  vote. 

"(b)  A  vacancy  on  any  such  board  or  panel 
shall  not  impair  the  right  of  the  remaining 
members  to  exercise  all  of  the  powers  of  such 
board  or  panel.  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  due 
to  death  or  resignation,  the  President  may 
appoint  a  successor  to  fill  such  vacancy." 
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TTTLB    n— MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

INAPFUCAHUTT    0»  TH«   HOSXIS-L*    CUASOU 
ACT 

Sec.  201.  The  prorlslons  of  the  Act  of 
March  23,  1932,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and  nmlt  the 
jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  in  equity,  and 
for  other  purposes",  shall  not  be  ai^licable 
to  any  judicial  proceedliig  brought  under  or 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

RIGHTS  or  EMPLOTEES 

Sec.  202.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  an  individual  employee  to 
render  labor  or  service  without  his  consent 
nor  shaU  anything  in  this  Act  be  construed 
to  make  the  quitting  of  his  labc»  by  an  indi- 
vidual employee  an  iUegal  act;  nor  shall  any 
court  issue  any  inrocess  to  compel  the  per- 
formance by  an  Individual  employee  o^  such 
labor  or  service,  without  his  conaent;  nor 
shall  the  quitting  of  labor  by  an  employee 
or  employees  in  good  faith  because  of  ab- 
normally dangerous  conditions  for  work  at 
the  place  of  employment  of  such  employee 
or  employees  be  deemed  a  strike  under  this 
Act. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  203.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SEPASABIUTT 

Sec.  204.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shaU  be  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  Is  held  in- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

I  U.S.    SenattH-    Hiram    Pong    Reports    Prom 
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KEEPTNo  Our  Shxppzng  Lifelini:  Open 

Because  Hawaii  is  an  Island  SUte  In  the 
mid-Pacific  Ocean,  sea  transportation  is 
literally  a  lifeline  far  our  people  and  our 
economy.  All  of  us  have  a  vital  and  personal 
stake  In  finding  ways  to  avoid  shipping  tie- 
ups,  such  as  those  which  have  disrupted  and 
damaged  Hawaii  repeatedly  over  the  past  18 
months. 

In  1971.  a  labor -management  dispute  in- 
volving 13,600  longshoremen  on  the  West 
Coast  began  a  134-day  work  stoppage  which 
affected  every  resident  of  HawaU  and  in- 
creased our  unemployment  rate  to  a  record 
6.5%,  the  highest  since  Statehood. 

Our  own  ILWU  longshoremen  stayed  on 
the  Job  throughout  this  period,  by  repeated 
voluntary  extensions  of  their  contract,  and 
rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  people  of 
our  State  by  moving  foreign  and  East  and 
Gulf  Coast  Cargo.  But,  with  the  West  Coast 
cut  off,  our  imports  and  exports  dropped 
precipitously.  As  a  result,  workers  in  all  sec- 
tors of  our  economy,  from  the  construction 
industry  to  retail  trade,  were  laid  off  or  put 
on  shortened  workweeks.  Merchants  unable 
to  resupply  closed  their  doors.  Shortages  be- 
came widespread,  and  staples  disappeared 
from  grocers'  shelves.  Prices  increased,  re- 
ducing purchasing  power  and  depressing 
economic  growth  and  activity. 

Three  more  work  stoppages  followed — a 
2>^-day  dispute  on  the  Hawaii  docks  in  Oc- 
tober and  41 -day  and  one-day  West  Coast 
Masters,  Mates  and  PUots  strikes. 

As  a  result,  for  six  of  the  last  18  months — 
or  one  day  of  every  three — the  vital  ocean 
lifeline  between  Hawaii  and  the  West  Coast 
has  been  partially  or  totally  cut. 

Public  Interest  legislation  to  reform  our 
present  means  of  dealing  with  labor-man- 
agement disputes  in  the  tranqx»tatlon  in- 
dustry Is  needed  to  safe^ard  Hawaii — which 
means  protecting  our  Jobs,  personal  savings, 
consumer  purchasing  power,  economic  de- 
velopment, and  ultimately  the  whole  fabrio 
of  our  Island  life. 
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I  approach  this  problem  as  one 
firmly  committed  to  the  principle  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  This  is  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  our  Nation's  labor-management 
relations.  The  freedom  of  labor  and  man- 
agement to  bargain  across  the  table  on 
wages,  hours,  working  conditions,  and  fringe 
benefits  Is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  America's 
private  enterprise  system  and  distinguishes 
our  system  from  many  other  nations  where 
government  controls  and  operates  industry, 
both  management  and  workers. 

At  the  same  time,  I  also  have  a  deep  com- 
mitment to  the  public  Interest,  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  our  citizens.  On  those  occa- 
sions when  collective  bargaining,  mediation, 
conciliation  and  other  normal  processes  have 
failed  to  settle  labor-management  disputes, 
then  in  the  public  Interest,  for  the  public 
good,  something  must  be  done. 

existing  federal  emebgenct  dispute  law 

The  primary  law  permitting  Federal  action 
to  euro  strikes  and  lockouts  is  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act,  known  as  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  This  applies  to  all  indus- 
tries affecting  commerce  except  the  airlines 
and  railroads. 

In  the  event  of  a  strike  or  threatened 
strike,  Taft-Hartley  authorizes  the  President 
to  appoint  a  board  of  inqiUry  If  In  his  opin- 
ion the  dispute  will  "imperil  of  the  national 
health  or  safety"  and  so  constitute  a  na- 
tional emergency,  and  if  he  finds  that  a  sub- 
stantial part  or  all  of  an  entire  Industry  is, 
or  would  be,  affected.  The  board  of  Inquiry 
investigates  the  dispute  and  reports  the  facts 
concerning  It,  without  recommendation. 

After  the  board  has  reported,  the  President 
may  undertake  to  delay  or  end  a  work  stop- 
page by  seeking  in  court  an  80-day  injunc- 
tion. The  court  must  make  the  same  find- 
ings as  are  required  for  the  appointment  of 
the  Presidential  board  of  inquiry,  including 
the  determination  that  a  national  emergency 
exists.  Courts  do  not  Issue  Taft-Hartley  in- 
junctions automatically.  In  1971  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  denied  an  injunction 
it  sought  in  a  grain  elevator  dispute. 

If  the  dispute  remains  unsettled  after  60 
days  despite  continued  bargaining  and  con- 
cUiation  efforts,  the  President  must  recon- 
vene the  board  of  inquiry  for  a  status  re- 
port. During  the  next  15  days  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  must  poll  the  em- 
ployees on  whether  or  not  they  will  accept 
the  employer's  last  offer.  Regardless  of  the 
vote  outcome,  the  Injunction  must  be  dis- 
charged at  the  end  of  80  days,  and  the  strike 
or  lockout  may  resume  if  agreement  has 
not  been  reached. 

The  cooling-off  period  afforded  by  a  Taft- 
Hartley  Injunction  does  not  guarantee  settle- 
ment of  a  strike  or  lockout.  If  a  renewed  dis- 
pute Is  to  be  stopped  by  Federal  law,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  Congress  to  enact  special 
legislation  to  do  so. 

Injunctions  have  been  obtained  on  occa- 
sion in  strikes  involving  just  a  few  thousand 
employees— as  in  a  1967  dispute  involving 
2,400  workers  at  the  only  plant  making  en- 
gines for  troop -carrying  helicopters,  because 
the  court  found  the  engines  critically  needed 
in  Vietnam  and  a  national  emergency  there- 
fore existed.  National  emergency  injunctions 
have  also  been  granted  four  times  prior  to 
threatened  strikes:  three  times  in  1948  (1) 
when  a  walkout  by  uranium  production 
workers  at  Oak  Ridge  was  Immtaent;  (2) 
luider  threat  of  an  all-coasts  maritime  strike; 
/3)  In  an  Atlantic  Coast  longshore  dispute. 
The  fourth  instance  was  m  1963  when  the 
court  found  a  work  stoppage  threatened  by 
Boeing  Co.  aerospace  employees  constituted 
a  national  emergency. 

TAFI-HAHTLET    SELDOM    ENDS    SHIPPING 
STRIKES 

Past  experience  demonstrates  that  Taft- 
Hartley  injunctions  have  failed  to  settle  76  % 
of  all  national  emergency  maritime  and  long- 
shore   strikes.    Since    enactment    of    Taft- 
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who  is  Hartley  in  1947,  there  have  been  a  total  of  in 
32  national  emergency  disputes,  12  of  which 
were  in  the  longshore  and  maritime  indus- 
tries. Only  one  of  the  nine  longshore  and  two 
of  the  three  maritime  disputes  were  settled 
during  the  80-day  coollng-off  period. 

Because  an  emergency  must  be  national, 
Taft-Hartley  could  not  even  be  used  in  the 
West  Coast  dock  dispute  which  began  on 
July  1,  1971,  until  100  days  had  elapsed.  By 
then  extensive  economic  injury  had  spread 
to  the  Middle  West  farm  belt,  and  another 
strike  had  closed  all  other  Mainland  ocean 
ports.  A  Taft-Hartley  Injunction  obtained  in 
early  October,  although  twice  extended  vol- 
untarily, failed  to  produce  a  settlement.  The 
West-Coast  shipping  tie-up  resumed  for  34 
more  days.  Negotiators  reached  agreement 
only  after  a  bill  requiring  compxilsory  arbi- 
tration had  been  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President. 

Again,  in  the  41 -day  Masters.  Mates  and 
Pilots  strike,  Taft-Hartley  could  not  be  used 
because  this  shippmg  tie-up  did  not  consti- 
tute a  national  emergency. 

NON-LEGISLATrVE  EFFORTS  TO  END 
SHU>PING  TTE-UPS 

When  Taft-Hartley  does  not  apply  or  is 
not  effective,  what  can  be  done?  In  addition 
to  legislative  action,  which  I  shall  discuss 
later,  those  of  us  gravely  concerned  over  these 
transportation  crises  have  made  repeated 
efforts  to  bring  the  parties  back  to  the  bar- 
gaining table  when  negotiations  bnAe  down, 
as  they  did  several  times  in  both  the  1971-72 
West  Coast  dispute  and  the  41 -day  Masters, 
Mates  and  PUots  shippUig  tie-up.  And,  while 
negotiations  were  in  progress,  we  worked 
hard  to  expedite  agreement.  For  Instance,  in 
mid-September  1971,  during  the  West  Coast 
dock  dispute,  I  urged  that  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice take  a  personal  role  in  the  negotiations. 
Very  shortly  thereafter  he  was  directed  by 
the  President  to  go  to  the  West  Coast  for 
that  purpose. 

Throughout  both  the  1971-72  West  Coast 
and  the  41 -day  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots 
strikes,  I  had  frequent  contact  with  the 
■White  House,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Mediation  Service  and  others  directly  in- 
volved in  efforts  to  resolve  these  work  stop- 
pages. All  concerned  were  made  constantly 
aware  of  the  continuing  and  increasing  eco- 
nomic barm  Infiicted  on  our  State — the  lost 
jobs,  business  failures,  and  crippled  develop- 
ment. 

Testifying  on  emergency  strike  legislation 
in  Honolulu  ^t  January  before  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Subcommittee  of  he  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  I  asked  the  Subcom- 
mittee members  "to  help  Hawaii  find  a  viable 
solution  to  our  dilemma." 

I  made  arrangements  for  the  Operation 
Blackeye  group,  which  arrived  In  Washing- 
ton late  last  January,  to  tell  the  plain  truths 
about  the  economic  impact  of  the  dock 
strike  on  Hawaii  at  the  White  House  and 
Federal  agencies  and  to  numerous  Senators. 
I  went  with  the  group  to  discuss  Hawaii's 
plight  with  a  number  of  Senators  and  shortly 
afterward  called  attention  to  their  mission 
and  their  message  in  a  Senate'speech. 

Two  months  ago  I  joined  other  members 
of  Hawaii's  Congressional  delegation.  State 
government  and  community  leaders  in  a  wire 
to  the  President  asking  him  to  do  everything 
possible  to  bring  about  settlement  of  the 
Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots  dispute. 

NEW   IDEAS   FOR  LABOE-MANAGEMKI^T  PEACE 

Both  Sides  in  longshore  and  maritime  dis- 
putes suffer  great  losses  when  ships  lie  idle 
and  work  stops.  A  worker  typically  has  pay- 
ments on  his  mortgage,  car,  children's  edu- 
cation and  other  obligations,  which  are  jeop- 
ardized by  loss  of  wages.  Industry  risks  los- 
ing markets  to  foreign  competition  and  loss 
of  income  to  other  formsC^f  transportation, 
which  often  can  never  <>eT-ecovered.  In  our 
Intermeshed  economy,  ffcr  every  worker  wh:> 
loses  a  paycheck  because  of  his  involvement 
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a  strike  or  lockout,  p.articxilarly  in  the 
transportation  Industry,  several  more  work- 
ers in  affected  industries  can  lose  their  Jobs 
or  have  their  hours  reduced.  The  general  pub- 
lic suffers  shortages,  higher  prices,  delays 
and  uncertainty. 

It  is  evident  that  we  desperately  need  new 
mechanisms  to  help  all  conceruert — labor, 
management,  the  public — avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  resort  to  strikes  and  lockouts. 

The  president  of  our  largest  national  labor 
federatioi.  testified  recently  that  he  does  not 
believe  in  strikes,  though  he  believes  m 
having  the  nphl  to  strike  when  he  comes  to 
the  b^xgainliig  table.  Meetings  with  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  are  under- 
way for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  if  there  is 
some  other  method  by  which  labor  and  man- 
agement can  voluntarUy  atgree.  One  sugges- 
tion would  be  a  contractual  arrangement  to 
extend  for  six  months  contracts  due  tc  ex- 
pire for  lack  of  agreement  on  a  new  contract, 
with  an  impartial  arbitrator  or  arbllratlug 
committee  setting  the  terms  of  the  exteii- 
Eiou.  This  could  change  the  bargaining  at- 
mosphere— instead  of  everyone  thinking  and 
talking  strike,  there  would  be  a  much  more 
po.silive  relationship  between  the  parties. 

Another  new  negotiating  procedure  has 
been  proposed  by  a  prominent  labor  leader 
specifically  to  head  off  future  shipping 
strikes.  At  regular  monthly  meetings,  labor 
and  shipping  leaders  could  discu.ss  problems 
as  they  arise  in  order  to  improve  prospects 
that  both  sides  would  be  ready  to  sign  new 
contracts  when  old  agreements  expire.  This 
idea  offers  hope  for  greater  labor  peace  both 
on  the  Mainland  and  In  Hawaii 

The  President  Is  expected  to  announce  soon 
the  formation  of  a  National  Commission  for 
Irdustrlal  Peace,  which  wUl  explore  new 
ways  for  labor  and  management  to  compose 
their  differences  at  the  bargaining  table  and 
vnn  suggest  i:ew  crippling  strikes  legislation. 
I  have  urged  the  President  to  appoint  to  the 
Commission  someone  from  Hawaii  Intimately 
familiar  with  the  severe  Impact  of  shipping 
strikes  on  our  pe<^le. 

THREE    BILLS   FOB    REFORM 

While  those  other  solutions  are  being  con- 
sidered, I  have  been  directing  my  attention 
to  legislative  reform  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
I  believe  reform  should  provide  a  method 
whereby  the  worklngman  need  not  stop 
work  and  lose  his  wages,  and  the  employer 
need  not  suspend  operations,  while  new  rem- 
edies are  applied  to  help  dissolve  the  dispute. 

The  unquestioned  fact  that  our  Island 
State  Is  most  vulnerable  to  maritime  and 
longshore  labor  disputes,  precisely  the  two 
Industries  In  which  Taft-Hartley  has  failed 
most  often,  has  convinced  me  that  the  Act 
must  be  amended  ( 1 )  to  permit  an  Injunc- 
tion In  regional  as  well  as  national  disputes 
and  in  disputes  depriving  any  section  of  the 
coimtry  of  vital  transportation  services:  (2) 
to  allow  essential  shipping  services  to  Hawaii: 
and  (3)  to  guarantee  settlement  of  emer- 
gency disputes  in  the  transportation  in- 
dustry. 

In  1971  and  1972,  I  cosponsored  three  bills 
to  reform  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  meet 
Hawaii's  special  needs:  S.  2850.  the  Emer- 
gency Labor  Di.sputes  Act  of  1971,  S  2959.  a 
revised  Emergency  Labor  Disputes  Act.  and 
S.  3232,  the  Transportation  Crisis  Prevention 
Act  of  1972. 

While  retaining  the  familiar  80-day  injunc- 
tion, these  bills  proposed  new  options  to  tise 
in  emergency  disputes  in  the  transportation 
industry.  These  would  be  (1 ) ,  further  15-  or 
30-day  extensions  of  the  injunction  period: 
(2)  partial  operation  of  the  affected  indus- 
try, which  could  provide  emergency  shipping 
services  to  Hawaii,  and  (3)  a  final  offer  selec- 
tion process,  whereby  a  neutral  panel  would 
select  the  most  reasonable  of  the  final  offers 
submitted  by  labor  and  management,  which 
would  become  their  binding  contract  unless 
the  choice  were  found  arbitrary  or  capricious 
by  a  Federal  court.  I  was  instrumental  in  as- 
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_   that  these  options  as  well   as  the 

lllar     so-day     Taft-Hartley     injunction 

wo^ld  be  expressly  ayallable  in  regional  as 

as  national  emergencies,  a  critical  point 

Hawaii. 

a  statement  to  the  Senate  Labor  Sub- 
mlttee  on  this  legislation,  I  endorsed  the 
1  offer  selection  process  because  it  places 
burden  of  compromise  where  it  should 
on  the  parties  to  the  dispute  themselves, 
rati  ler  than  on  the  arbitrator.  The  interest 
!  ibor  and  management  will  He  in  moving 
tovifcrd  a  reasonable,  centrist  position,  since 
of  the  offers  will  be  selected  Intact  as  the 
;ract.  The  final  offer  selection  process  is 
compulsory  arbitration, 
respite  repeated  requests  by  myself  and 
for  prompt  hearings,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  delayed  taking  testi- 
mony on  these  and  related  bills  to  reform 
har  dllng  of  national  emergency  disputes. 
Aft^r  hearings  were  finally  held,  the  full 
Committee  refused  to  report  a  bill 
xinslderation  by  the  entire  Senate,  again 
desj  Ite  the  best  efforts  of  those  of  us  urgent- 
ly &  «king  refMin. 

SEN  ,TE    VOTES    AGAINST    TAFT-HARTLET    REFORM 
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reform  group  was  able  on  two  occa- 
,  however,  to  offer  the  substance  of  the 
I   cosponsored   as    an   amendment   to 
legislation  then  pending  on  the  Senate  floor, 
to  amend  an  economic  stabilization  bill 
once  to  amend  the  President's  compul- 
arbltratlon  bill.  I  participated  in  vigor- 
floor  flghts  on  both  these  amendments. 
Djirlng  the  economic  stabilization  debate 
vember  1971,  the  reform  amendment 
tabled  (killed)   by  a  vote  of  58  to  29.  I 
against  tabling  because  I  favored  the 
Iment.  When  the  Presidents  compul- 
arbitratlon  bill  came  to  the  Senate  for 
on  February  8,  I  and  others  again 
offei^d  our  Taft-Hartley  reform  proposals  as 
a  nendment  to  the  blU.  After  a  close  hard- 
fougat    debate,    the   Senate    tabled    (killed) 
amendment  by  a  margin  of  Just  three 
S,   42-39.   I   voted   against  tabling.   The 
lulsory  arbitration  bill  then  passed  the 
te   79-3.    with   myself   voting   in    favor, 
passed  the  House  the  next  day.  It  was 
oved  by  the  President  on  Febraiary  21. 
the  next  day  the  ILWU  and  the  Pacific 
Mar  time  Association  reached  an  agreement 
t  lelr  own.  ending  the  West  Coast  tie-up. 

REf  ORM    ACTION    DtHtlNC    THE    93D    CONGRESS 

I    lave  already  publicly  pledged  to  intro- 
duce Taft-Hartley  reform  legislation  In  the 
93rd  Congress,  which  has  Just  convened.   I 
e,  as  I  am  sure  you  do,  that  the  leglsla- 
path  will  be  a  difficult  one  to  travel  in 
lew  Congress,  as  it  was  In  the  last  one. 
my  deeply  held  conviction,   however. 
Hawaii's  vital  Interests  make  imperative 
re|iewed  effort  in  Congress  to  protect  our 
from    transportation   disputes    which 
)ur  shipping  lifeline.  I  wUl  make  that 
.    exploring    nonlegislative    as    well    as 
atlve  remedies,  and  I  am  confident  of 
r  support  in  so  doing. 
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By  Mr.  BAYH   <for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cook)  : 
645.    A    bill    to    strengthen    inter- 
reporting  and  interstate  services  for 
par€^its  of  rxinaway  children;  to  conduct 
ch  on  the  size  of  the  runaway 
yout^i  population:  for  the  establishment. 
and   operation    of    tem- 
housing  and  counseling  services 
ransient  youth,  and  for  other  pur- 
I.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
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BUNAWAY    YOCTH    ACT 


BAYH.  Mr.  President,  todav  I  am 
reinh-oducing  the  Runaway  Youth  Act, 
which  is  designed  to  meet  the  growing 
crisi ;  of  runaway  children.  I  introduced 
the   lunaway  Youth  Act  during  the  92d 


Congress.  Cosponsored  by  20  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  it  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  July  31.  1972.  Unfortunately,  the 
92d  Congress  ended  before  the  House 
had  the  opportimity  to  complete  action. 
However,  at  the  time  of  adjournment, 
the  Runaway  Youth  Act  had  been  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  General  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

More  and  more  children  run  away 
from  home  each  year.  Yet,  although  the 
problem  has  become  increasingly  crit- 
ical, neither  the  Federal  Government 
nor  the  States  have  made  a  serious  at- 
tempt to  focus  their  resources  on  It. 
In  the  early  1950s  an  estimated  275.000 
children  ran  away  from  home  each  year. 
Today,  as  many  as  1  million  children  run 
away  each  year.  I  believe  that  it  is  time 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  ef- 
fective action. 

The  nmaway  problem  has  continued 
unnoticed  for  many  years  because  it  is 
a  silent  problem,  far  less  dramatic  than 
most  of  the  other  ills  that  affect  our 
young  people.  Most  runaways  are  not 
criminals.  Instead,  they  are  confused 
boys  and  girls  who  are  overburdened 
with  personal,  family,  or  school  prob- 
lems and  decide  to  flee.  They  deserve 
our  help  and  understanding,  but  instead 
they  have  been  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence and  even  hostility. 

Although  most  nmaways  have  com- 
mitted no  crime  for  which  an  adult 
could  be  charged,  running  away  is 
against  the  law  in  most  States  for  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  18.  A  runaway  may 
be  brought  to  court  and  may  be  incar- 
cerated in  a  juvenile  institution.  Even 
when  this  does  not  occur,  the  nmaway 
is  subject  to  arrest  by  the  police.  More 
and  more  runaway  children  have  been 
arrested  each  year.  In  1967.  the  FBI's 
Uniform  CJrime  Statistics  estimated  that 
more  than  130.000  arrests  for  running 
away  were  made  by  the  Nation's  police 
departments.  By  1971.  the  FBI's  estimate 
had  risen  to  269.000. 

Many  of  these  children  are  detained  in 
coimty  jail  or  juvenile  hall  before  being 
returned  home.  There  they  are  exposed 
to  more  experienced  juveniles  and  in 
some  cases  to  adult  offenders.  Even 
worse,  society's  concern  usually  ceases 
when  the  runaway  is  returned  home. 
Thus,  the  runaway  is  often  returned  to 
the  same  probems  which  originally 
caused  him  to  rtm  away  no  better  equip- 
ped to  deal  with  them  than  when  he  first 
left  home.  For  this  reason,  many  run- 
aways leave  home  again  and  again. 

Hearings  held  last  year  by  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, provided  a  number  of  insights 
about  the  typical  runaway  and  the  prob- 
lems which  he  faces.  Runaways  are  gen- 
erally young.  The  largest  group  are  15  or 
16  years  old,  but  many  are  as  young  as 
12  or  13.  There  are  at  least  as  many  fe- 
male runaways  as  males.  However,  In 
many  places  the  number  of  female  run- 
aways seems  to  be  increasing  rapidly. 
While  most  nmaways  are  white  and  from 
the  suburbs,  this  is  not  simply  a  white 
middle-class  problem.  Runaways  come 
from  all  racial,  social,  and  economic 
groups. 
Most  runaways  seek  the  anonymity  of 
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the  city.  Since  most  runaways  flee  from 
the  suburbs  and  are  generally  young, 
their  experience  on  the  streets  of  most 
of  our  major  cities  can  be  extremely  dam- 
aging. Being  inexperienced  and  without 
resources,  they  are  vulnerable  to  many 
of  our  urban  dangers.  For  many  yoimg 
people,  the  runaway  episode  provides  the 
first  contact  with  drugs,  street  violence, 
and   petty   crime.   In   this  way,   many 
young  runaways  are  prepared  for  more 
serious  criminal  behavior  in  the  future. 
The  Runaway  Youth  Act  attempts  to 
deal  with  this  problem  by  helping  young 
people  come  off  the  street  without  police 
intervention,  by  returning  them  home, 
and  by  providing  the  child  and  his  fam- 
ily with  counseling  to  understand  the 
problems  that  caused  him  to  run  away  in 
the  first  place.  The  act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  provide  assistance  to  local  private 
and  public  agencies  to  operate  tempo- 
rary shelter  care  programs  in  areas  where 
runaways  tend  to  congregate.  Unlike  tra- 
ditional halfway  houses,  these  facilities 
are  designed  to  shelter  young  people  for 
a  very  short  period  of  time  rather  than 
on  a  long  term  basis.  They  could  be  used 
by  the  courts  and  the  police  to  house 
runaways  temporarily  prior  to  their  re- 
turn home  or  to  another  permanent  liv- 
ing aiTangement.  However,  their  primary 
function  would  be  to  provide  a  place 
where  runaways  could  find  immediate  as- 
sistance, such  as  medical  care  and  coun- 
seling. Once  in  the  nmaway  house,  the 
young  person  would  be  encouraged  to 
contact  his  home  and  reestablish  a  per- 
manent   living    arrangement.    Profes- 
sional, medical,  and  psychological  serv- 
ices would  be  available  to  these  houses 
from  the  community  as  they  are  needed. 
Most  importantly,  the  shelters  estab- 
lished under  this  act  will  be  equipped 
to  provide  counseling  for  both  the  nm- 
away and  his  family  after  the  nmaway 
has  moved  to  permanent  living  facilities. 
If  counseling  is  not  appropriate  or  feasi- 
ble, information  on  where  to  seek  more 
comprehensive  professional  help  will  be 
supplied.  In  short,  these  houses  will  serve 
as  highly  specialized  alternatives  to  the 
traditional  law  enforcement  methods  of 
dealing  with  nmaways. 

The  act  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$10  million  for  each  of  3  years.  While 
this  amount  is  not  large,  temporally 
shelter  care  is  relatively  inexpensive  to 
provide.  P^irthermore,  experience  has 
shown  that  these  houses  can  serve  a  large 
number  of  clients.  For  those  programs 
now  in  existence,  it  is  not  unusual  to  pro- 
vide residential  semces  for  more  than 
500  yoimg  people  a  year. 

The  Runaway  Youth  Act  also  author- 
izes funds  to  conduct  research  on  the 
scope  of  the  runaway  problem  in  order 
to  collect  data  on  the  children  who  run 
away.  I  believe  that  reUable  statistics 
rather  than  broad-based,  general  re- 
search will  be  more  useful  at  the  present 
time  in  developing  effective  approaches 
to  the  runaway  youth  problem.  Thus,  the 
r«s^arch  would  focus  on  the  age,  sex. 
socibecpnomic  background  of  the  run- 
away cliildren.  the  places  from  which 
and  to  which  children  nm.  and  the  re- 
lationship between  running  away  and 
other  illegal  behavior. 

Mr.  President,  we  often  speak  of  in- 
ferior prisons,  overcrowded  courts,  and 
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overworked  police.  But  we  also  know  that 
if  we  are  ever  to  reduce  crime  and  im- 
prove our  criminal  justice  system,  we 
must  begin  to  help  people  before  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  law.  The  Run- 
away Youth  Act  makes  this  effort.  It  is 
a  delinquency  prevention  measure  de- 
signed to  help  troubled  youngsters  before 
they  become  a  serious  threat  to  society. 
I  urge  miy  distinguished  collesigues  to  give 
it  serious  and  favorable  consideration  as 
they  did  during  the  last  Congress.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  the  summary  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  645 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Runaway  Youth 
Act". 

FINDINGS   AND   DECLARATION   OF  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  the  number  of  Juveniles  who  leave  and 
remain  away  from  home  without  parental 
permission  has  increased  to  alarming  pro- 
portions, creating  a  substantial  law  enforce- 
ment problem  for  the  communities  Inun- 
dated, and  significantly  endangering  the 
young  people  who  are  without  resources  and 
live  on  the  street; 

(2)  that  the  exact  nature  of  the  problem 
Is  not  well  defined  because  national  statis- 
tics on  the  size  and  profile  of  the  runaway 
youth  population  are  not  tabulated; 

(3)  that  many  of  these  young  people,  be- 
cause of  their  age  and  situation  are  urgently 
in  need  of  temporary  shelter  and  counseling 
services; 

(4)  that  the  problem  of  locating,  detain- 
ing, and  returning  runaway  children  should 
not  be  the  responsibility  of  already  over- 
burdened police  departments  and  Juvenile 
Justice  authorities;  and 

(5)  that  In  view  of  the  Interstate  nature 
of  the  problem,  it  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  develop  accurate  re- 
porting of  the  problem  nationally  and  to  de- 
velop an  effective  system  of  temporary  care 
outside  the  law  enforcement  structure. 

TITLE  I 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  and  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
localities  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Grants  under  this  title  should  be  made  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  local  facilities  to 
deal  primarily  with  the  immediate  needs  of 
runaways  in  a  manner  which  is  outside  the 
law  enforcement  structure  and  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice system.  The  size  of  such  grants  should 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  runaway 
children  in  the  community  and  the  existing 
avaUability  of  services.  Among  applicants 
priority  should  be  given  to  private  organi- 
zations or  institutions  who  have  had  past 
experience  In  dealing  with  runaways. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  promulgate  and 
enforce  any  rules,  regulations,  standards  and 
procedures  which  he  may  deem  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  To  be  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  title,  an  applicant  must  propose 
to  establish,  strengthen,  or  fund  an  existing 
or  proposed  runaway  house,  a  locally  con- 
trolled facility  providing  temporary  shelter, 
and  counseling  services  to  Juveniles  who  have 
left  home  without  the  permission  of  their 
parents  or  guardians. 

(b)  In  order  to  qualify,  an  applicant  must 
submit  a  plan  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  meeting  the  follow- 


ing requirements  and  Including  the  follow- 
ing information.  Each  house — 

(1)  shall  be  located  in  an  area  which  Is 
demonstrably  frequented  by  or  easily  reach- 
able by  runaway  children; 

(2)  shall  have  a  maximum  capacity  of  no 
more  than  twenty  children,  with  a  ratio 
Of  staff  to  children  of  sufficient  proportion 
to  insure  adequate  supervision  and  treat- 
ment; 

(3)  shall  develop  an  adequate  plan  for 
contacting  the  child's  parents  or  relatives  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State  in 
which  the  runaway  house  is  established  and 
insuring  his  safe  return  according  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  child; 

(4)  shall  develop  an  adequate  plan  for 
Insuring  proper  relations  with  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  and  the  return  of  rvmaways 
from  correctional  institutions; 

(5)  shall  develop  an  adequate  plan  for 
aftercare  counseling  involving  runaway  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  within  the  State  in 

.,  which  the  runaway  house  is  located  and  as- 
suring, as  possible,  that  aftercare  services 
will  be  provided  to  those  children  who  are 
returned  beyond  the  State  in  which  the  run- 
away house  is  located; 

(6)  shall  keep  adequate  statistical  records 
profiling  the  children  and  parents  which  it 
serves; 

(7)  shall  submit  annual  reports  to  the 
^  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare detailing  how  the  house  has  been  able 
to  meet  the  goals  of  its  plans  and  reporting 
the  statistical  summaries  required  in  section 
102(b)(6); 

(8)  shall  demonstrate  its  ability  to  oper- 
ate under  accounting  procedures  and  fiscal 
control  devices  as  required  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;   and 

(9)  shall  supply  such  other  information 
as  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  reasonably  deems  necessary. 

Sec.  103.  An  application  by  a  State,  local- 
ity, or  nonprofit  private  agency  for  a  grant 
under  this  title  may  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary only  if  it  Is  consistent  with  the  ap- 
plicable provislona  of  this  title  and  meets 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  section  102. 
Priority  shall  be  givAi  to  grants  smaller 
than  $50,000. 

Sec.  104.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  deny  grants  to  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  which  are  fully  controlled  by 
private  boards  or  persons  but  which  in  other 
ways  meet  the  requirements  of  this  tltlo 
and  agree  to  be  legally  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  the  runaway  house.  Nothing 
in  this  title  shall  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  its  agencies  control  over  the 
staffing  and  personnel  decisions  of  facilities 
receiving  Federal  funds,  except  as  the  staffs 
of  such  facilities  must  meet  the  standards 
under  this  title. 

Sec.  105.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  annually  report  to 
Congress  on  the  status  and  accomplishments 
of  the  runaway  bouses  which  were  funded 
with  particular  attention  to — 

(1)  their  effectiveness  in  alleviating  the 
problems  of  runaway  youth; 

(2)  their  ability  to  reunite  children  with 
their  families  and  to  encourage  the  resolu- 
tion of  Intrafamlly  problems  through  coun- 
seling and  other  services;  and 

(3)  their  effectiveness  in  strengthening 
family  relationships  and  encouraging  stable 
living    situations    for    children. 

Sec.  106.  As  \ised  in  this  title,  the  term 
"State"  shall  include  Puerto  Rico,  the  DiS" 
trict  of  Columbia,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
lal&nAs. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Federal  share  for  the 
construction  of  new  facilities  under  this  title 
shall  be  no  more  than  50  per  centum.  Tlie 
Federal  share  for  the  acquisition  and  reno- 
vation of  existing  structures,  the  provision 
of  counseling  services,  staff  training,  and 
the  general  costs  of  operations  of  such  facil- 
ity's budget  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  90 


per  centum.  The  non-Federal  share  may  be 
in  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated.  Includ- 
ing plant,  equipment,  or  services. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  installments.  In  advance,  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
title  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974,  1975,  and 
1976  the  sum  of  $10,000,000. 

TITLE  II 

Sec.  201.  The  .Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
cation,  and  Welfare  shall  gather  informa- 
tion and  carry  out  a  comprehensive  statisti- 
cal survey  defining  the  major  characteristics 
of  the  runaway  youth  population  and  deter- 
mining the  areas  of  the  country  most  af- 
fected. Such  survey  sliall  Include,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  the  age.  sex.  socioeconomic 
background  of  runaway  children,  the  places 
from  which  and  to  which  childr«i  run,  and 
the  relationship  between  running\away  and 
other  illegal  behavior.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  to  Congress  not  later  than  June  30, 
1974. 

Sec.  202.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated the  sum  of  (500,000. 

Summary    of    the    Runaway    Youth    Act 

Title  I  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Educatlfin,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
establish  local  institutions  to  deal  primarily 
with  runaways  outside  the  traditional  law 
enforceitient.  Juvenile  Justice  system. 

Section  101  requires  that  grants  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  runaways  in 
the  community  and  the  present  availability 
of  services  for  runaways.  Additionally,  it  re- 
quires that  priority  be  given  to  private  orga- 
nizations who  have  had  experience  dealing 
with  rvinaways. 

Section  102  establishes  the  requirements 
which  runaway  houses  must  meet  to  be  ellpi- 
ble  to  receive  grants.  These  include:  (1) 
location  in  an  area  frequented  or  reachable 
by  runaways;  (2)  a  maximum  capacity  of  no 
more  than  20;  and  (3)  the  development  of 
adequate  plans  to  insure  proper  contact 
with  the  police,  safe  return  of  the  runaway, 
and  adequate  after-care  counseling.  Addi- 
tionally, each  proposed  grantee  must  keep 
statistical  surveys  of  their  clients  and  report 
them  annually  to  the  Secretary.  This  is  In- 
tended to  aid  in  the  research  financed 
through  title  II. 

Section  103  requires  that  a  plan  meet  the 
requirements  of  Section  102  before  it  may  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  104  insures  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment will  have  no  direct  control  over  the 
staffing  of  the  runaway  houses. 

Section  105  requires  the  Secretary  to  re- 
port annually  to  Congress  on  the  effective- 
ness of  runaway  houses. 

Section  106  Includes  Puerto  Rico,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  in  the  term  "State." 

Section  107  authorizes  $10,000,000  for  fiscal 
years  1974.  1975.  and  1976.  Additionally,  '.t 
requires  that  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  such  houses  be  not  more 
than  50  percent.  The  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  renovating  existing  structures,  pro- 
viding counseling  services  and  staff  training. 
and  general  operating  expenses  is  established 
at  90  percent. 

Title  II  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  to  conduct  research 
on  all  aspects  of  the  runaway  problem.  It 
authorizes  $500,000  to  be  spent  for  this  pur- 
pose and  requires  the  Secretary  to  report  to 
Congress  no  later  than  June  30,  1974. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President  I  am  pleased 
to  again  join  with  my  friend  and  col- 
league, Mr.  Bayh,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, In  the  Introduction  of  the  Runaway 
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Yoi  th  Act,  a  bill  in  which  we  have  both 
beei  extremely  interested  since  we  first 
int|oduced  this  legislation  in  November 
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a  lawyer  and  a  former  county  judge 
entucky,  as  well  as  the  father  of  five 
children,  I  have  been  particularly 
in  recent  years  with  the  situa- 
of  yoimg  people  who,  in  the  midst  of 
,ing  up  and  asserting  their  independ- 
have  found  themselves  in  serious 
trouble  and  under  the  jmlsdiction 
3ur  criminal  justice  system.   Quite 
these  yoimgsters  are  guilty  of  noth- 
more  than  obstinence  and  an  over- 
desire  to  prove  that  they  can 
4nd  decide  things  on  their  own.  These 
people  are  guilty  of  juvenile  status 
that    would    not    be 
if  they  were  adults — such  as  run- 
away from  home. 

many  States  and  localities  thi'ough- 

this  coxmtry  such  youngsters   are 

and  held  by  local  police  authorities 

treated  in  much  the  same  manner  as 

other  criminal.  I  do  not  feel  that 

is  either  just  or  wise,  and  the  pur- 

of  this  legislation  is  to  encourage 

development  of  alternate  ways  of 

with  these  youngsters.  A  number 

cfifferent  programs  are  currently  vm- 

in   various  places  around  the 

offering  counseling  and  encour- 

to  such  youngsters  and  provid- 

the  positive  sort  of  feedback   the 

justice  system  is  unable  to  pro- 

for  them. 

am  hopeful  that  this  body  will  once 
give  prompt  consideration  to  this 
and  that  the  House  will  act 
rably  on  this  legislation. 
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ByMr.BENTSEN: 

646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 

Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  licenses 

he  operation  of  a  broadcasting  sta- 

shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of  5  years, 

to  establish  certain  rules  for  the  con- 

•ation  of  applications  for  renewal  of 

licenses.  Referred  to  the  Com- 

mittjee  on  Commerce. 

-.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
I  lurrently  complicated  and  disruptive 
for  the  renewal  of  broadcast 
the  very  future  of  many  televi- 
and  radio  stations  throughout  the 
com  try  is  in  question.  Every  station  in 
ever  f  State  is  affected  by  present  license 
renewal  policy  which  is  confusing  and 
amb  iguous. 
Tie 
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power    to   choose   broadcast   li- 

and  impose  conditions  on  licenses 

power  to  control  broadcasting  in 

coimtry.   It  is   in   the   interest   of 

one  that  such  power  be  exercised 

and  with  restraint  to  provide  a  sta- 

responsible  broadcasting  service  as 

as  possible  from  Government  con- 

And  it  is  vital  that  the  limits  of  such 

be  clearly  and  unequivocally  de- 

by  the  Congress. 

present,  the  obligations  and  respon- 

of  broadcasters  are  not  clear.  My 

designed  to  clear  up  the  ambiguities 

incertaintles  involved.  The  Congress 

specify  what  those  holding  licenses 

lave  to  do  to  be  able  to  renew  them 

A-e  must  delineate  in  plain  language 

well-defined  terms  the  authority  of 

federal  Commimications  Commission 

regard.  This  bill  will  assure  broad- 
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casters  that  if  their  broadcasting  efforts 
reflect  a  good-faith  effort  to  serve  the 
community  then  their  licenses  will  be  re- 
newed— but  only  if  they  have,  indeed, 
proven  that  they  have  served  their  com- 
munity well.  I  believe  that  an  FCC  policy 
that  results  in  licenses  being  auctioned 
off  to  whatever  bidder  makes  the  most 
promises  tends  to  produce  instability,  loss 
of  freedom  and  irresponsibilty. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  in  no  way  oppose  the  right  of  the 
challenger  to  challenge.  What  I  do  op- 
pose is  a  lengthy,  costly,  chaotic  renewal 
process  which  fails  to  take  into  full  con- 
sideration the  licensee's  past  record  of 
service  to  the  community.  Until  fairly 
recently  a  broadcaster  could  rely  on  his 
having  substantially  met  and  served  the 
public  interest  to  give  him  preference 
over  a  new  applicant  for  the  license. 
However,  in  the  landmark  WHDH  case 
in  1969,  the  FCC,  giving  little  credit  to 
the  licensee  for  past  performance,  took 
the  license  away  and  awarded  it  to  the 
competing  applicant.  This  decision  in- 
jected into  the  license  renewal  procedure 
a  degree  of  instability  which  goes  against 
the  public  interest. 

A  series  of  further  FCC  and  U.S. 
court  of  appeals  decisions  has  done  little 
to  clarify  the  situation.  Broadcasters  are 
just  not  sure  as  to  what  criteria  they 
must  meet  to  have  their  licenses  re- 
newed. Management  assumes  an  unnec- 
essarily high  risk  in  making  long-term 
capital  commitments  to  improve  the 
quality  of  transmission  and  service  of  its 
station.  The  costs  of  such  investments 
may  not  be  amortized  over  a  reasonable 
length  of  time  because  of  the  increased 
possibility  of  arbitrary  or  capricious  can- 
cellation of  licenses  for  factors  beyond 
the  control  of  the  licensee.  Broadcasting 
thereby  suffers  and  this  is  a  dissei-vice  to 
the  public. 

The  importance  of  this  issue  to  the 
public  cannot  be  overemphasized.  The 
value  to  the  public  of  a  free  broadcasting 
system  lies  in  unintimidated  broadcast- 
ing and  news  coverage.  Therefore,  a 
stable  license  renewal  proceduie  is  not 
only  beneficial  to  broadcasters  but  also 
is  indispensable  to  the  pubhc.  The  public 
deserves  to  have  a  broadcasting  system 
free  from  pressure  emanating  from  the 
threat  of  irresponsible  license  challenges. 

Failure  to  take  prompt  action  to  enact 
license  renewal  legislation  will  result  not 
only  in  continued  instability  in  the 
broadcasting  industry  but  also  in  a  lack 
of  faith  in  the  media  by  the  very  com- 
munity the  media  serve.  Freedom  of  the 
■press  is  currently  being  attacked  on  all 
sides.  We  in  the  Congress  must  move  to 
assiu-e  that  this  freedom  is  presei-ved  and 
protected. 


By  Ma-.  McGEE  (by  request)  : 
S.  647.  A  bill  to  establish  a  nationwide 
national  public  employee  merit  system. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

NATIONAL  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  MERIT  SYSTEM  AND 
REPRESENTATION     ACT     OF     1973 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
said  that  in  the  year  2000  the  1970's  will 
be  referred  to  as  the  "decade  of  the  pub- 
lic sector,"  taking  its  place  along  with 
the  1880's  and  the  1930's  as  one  of  the 


three  most  significant  periods  in  labor 
relations  history  in  our  Nation.  Today, 
State  and  local  goverimient  employment 
reflects  one  of  the  most  dynamic  growth 
patterns  in  our  economy.  In  1935  State 
and  local  government  employment  repre- 
sented approximately  8  percent  of  the 
total  civilian  nonagriculture  labor  force 
Today  approximately  12  percent  of  our 
total  civilian  nonagriculture  labor  force 
is  in  the  non-Federal  employment  sec- 
tor, totally  over  13  million  persons.  Six 
out  of  every  10  new  jobs  created  in  oui- 
economy  are  in  the  non-Federal  Govern- 
ment sector. 

During  the  recent  past,  however,  this 
Nation  has  witnessed  the  increase  of  dis- 
ruption in  the  public  sector.  Even  as  I 
make  these  remarks  there  are  hundreds 
of  public  servants  who  are  on  strike.  This 
Nation  witnessed  its  first  strike  of  public 
employees  in  1835  when  a  few  hundred 
employees  walked  off  their  jobs  at  the 
Washington  Naval  Yard.  And  aU  can 
recall  the  disruption  of  mail  service  when 
over  200,000  maU  clerks  and  carriers 
walked  off  their  jobs  in  1970. 

The  States  have  developed  a  variety  of 
methods  to  work  with  public  employee 
organizations  to  achieve  soimd  methods 
of  meaningful  public  employee  labor  re- 
lations. Some  are  successful,  some  are 
less  than  successfxil  and  many  are  totally 
inadequate.  Consequently,  I  believe  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  explore  methods  by 
which  we  can  assist  the  States  in  devel- 
oping meaningful  public  employee  labor 
relations.  By  this  statement,  I  in  no  way 
suggest  that  Congress  should  take  over 
the  traditional  role  of  the  States,  but  I 
do  believe  we  should  fully  explore  the 
subject. 

I  am  introducing  today  the  Public 
Employee  Merit  System  and  Representa- 
tion Act  of  1973.  The  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  focus  attention  upon  the 
recognized  needs  of  sound  labor  princi- 
ples for  the  public  employee.  Realizing 
the  tremendous  importance  and  impact 
of  this  segment  of  our  society,  I  am  sug- 
gesting by  this  legislation  and  we  thor- 
oughly examine  the  means  and  methods 
to  assist  all  levels  of  public  employment 
in  establishing  tranquil  as  well  as  mean- 
ingful labor  relations.  As  the  national 
legislative  body  of  this  country,  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  afford  to  do  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  bill  be  printed  in 
its  entirety  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  647 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Pvibllc 
Employee  Merit  System  and  Representation 
Act  of  1973". 

DECLARATION   OF   POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  public  employees  be  selected, 
promoted  and  retained  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  fitness  without  regard  to  sex,  race,  re- 
ligion or  political  or  organizational  affilia- 
tion, and  that  they  be  afforded  the  rights 
to  which  all  employees  working  in  a  free, 
democratic  society  are  entitled. 

(b)  The  failure  by  some  public  employers 
to  establish  and  maintain  merit  systems,  the 
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denial  by  some  public  employers  of  the  right 
of  public  employees  to  form,  join,  and  par- 
ticipate In  employee  organizations  of  their 
own  choosing,  and  the  refusal  by  some  pub- 
lic employers  to  adopt  laws  and  procedures 
for  employee  representation  deprive  public 
employees  of  the  effective  exercise  of  rights 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution,  deprive 
the  public  and  employees  of  a  fair  and  ef- 
ficient government  service,  and  also  leads 
to  strikes  and  other  forms  of  strife  and  un- 
rest with  the  consequent  effect  of  obstruct- 
ing the  flow  of  commerce  thereby  denying 
the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  rights  protected  by  the  Constitution 
and  interfering  with  the  normal  and  neces- 
sary operations  of  government. 

(c)  Experience  in  public  personnel  ad- 
ministration has  proven  that  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  employees,  and  particularly 
the  disadvantaged,  are  better  protected  and 
their  civil  rights  enhanced  by  providing  op- 
portunities for  appointment,  advancement, 
and  protection  of  employment  through  merit 
systems. 

(d)  It  also  has  been  proven  that  protec- 
tion by  law  of  the  rights  of  employees  to 
form.  Join,  and  participate  in  employee  or- 
ganizations of  their  choice  and  to  bargain 
collectively  protects  commerce  and  the  pub- 
lic interest  therein  from  Injury,  impairment 
or  interruption,  including  commerce  among 
the  States;  safeguards  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution;  and  promotes  the  flow  of 
commerce  by  removing  recognized  sources  of 
strife  and  unrest.  Protection  of  these  em- 
ployee rights  encourages  practices  funda- 
mental to  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  em- 
ployment relations  disputes  and  fosters 
democratic  relationships  between  public  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

(e)  It  is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  certain  substantial  obstructions  to  the 
free  flow  of  commerce  among  the  States,  to 
mitigate  and  eliminate  these  obstructions 
when  they  occur,  and  to  protect  the  effective 
exercise  of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  Constitution  by  promoting  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  merit  systems 
of  personnel  administration  at  all  levels  of 
government,  and  providing  for  the  positive 
participation  of  public  employees  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  person- 
nel policies  and  procedures  through  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  other  forms  of  employee 
representation. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  When  used  in  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "public  employer"  means  each  State, 
and  each  political  subdivision  thereof,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  any  town,  city, 
county,  borough,  district,  public  or  quasi- 
public  corporation,  or  other  government  au- 
thority or  public  agency  established  by  State 
or  local  law; 

(2)  "public  employee"  means  any  indi- 
vidual employed  by  a  public  employer  ex- 
cept (A)  individuals  employed  by  the  legis- 
lative or  Judicial  branch  of  a  public  em- 
ployer, (B)  officials  elected  to  office,  and 
(C)  officials  appointed  by  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  a  public  employer  who  de- 
termine policies  to  be  pursued  by  such  em- 
ployer in  such  employer's  relations  with  other 
public  employers  or  with  the  government  of 
the  United  States  or  in  the  administration 
of  State  and  local  laws; 

(3)  "employee  organization"  means  an 
organization  the  membership  of  which  is 
composed  of  public  employees  and  which 
has  as  one  of  its  primary  purposes  the  repre- 
sentation of  such  employees  In  their  dealings 
with  public  employers  concerning  grievances, 
labor  disputes,  wages,  hours  of  employment, 
and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment; 

(4)  "Commission"  means  the  National 
Public  Employee  Relations  Commission; 

<5)  "collective  bargaining"  means  the  mu- 


tual obligation  of  a  public  employer  and  the 
representative  of  an  employee  organization 
(which  Is  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lective bargaining)  when  In  disagreement 
over  employment  conditions,  employer- 
employee  relations  (including  qviestions 
concerning  wages  and  hours  of  work) .  or  any 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
to  personally  meet  and  through  the  free  ex- 
change of  information,  opinions,  and  pro- 
posals to  endeavor  to  reach  agreement  on 
matters  in  dispute  in  good  faith  within  a 
reasonable  time  and  to  execute,  \ipon  the 
request  of  either  party,  a  written  contract 
incorporating  any  agreement  reached,  but 
such  obligation  .shall  not  compel  either  party 
to  agree  to  any  propcsal  or  to  make  any  con- 
cession; 

(6)  "tenure"  means  the  granting  of  per- 
manent employment  status  by  a  pviblic  em- 
ployer to  a  teacher:   and 

(7)  "State"  means  each  of  the  fifty  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

RIGHTS    OP    PUBLIC    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  4.  Each  public  employee  has  the  right 
of  self-organization  and  to  engage  in  col- 
lective bargaining  through  representatives  of 
his  choice  free  from  interference,  restraint,  or 
coercion,  and  the  right  to  refrain  from  any 
or  all  of  such  activities. 

EMPLOYMENT    STANDARDS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  to  receive  any  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government  which  may  be  used 
to  finance  any  program  conducted  in  a  State, 
each  State  shall  establish  a  public  personnel 
system  which  shall  be  in  effect  and  applicable 
to  each  public  employer  within  sucli  Stale 
and  which  shall — 

(1)  provide,  in  the  case  of  public  em- 
ployees, that  permanent  appointments,  pro- 
motions, and  retention  in  positions  be  made 
exclusively  on  the  basis  of  merit,  fitness,  and 
efficiency,  without  regard  to  sex,  race,  reli- 
gion or  political  or  organizational  affiliation; 

(2)  provide  that  the  right  of  each  public 
employee  to  freely  join  or  not  Join  and  be 
represented  by  an  employee  organization  be 
guaranteed; 

(3)  provide  that  the  right  of  an  employee 
organization  to  represent  its  membership  in 
determining  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment be  recognized; 

(4)  provide  (A)  that  each  public  employer 
shall  adopt  procedures  for  collective  bargain- 
ing which  shall  include  provisions  for  the 
adjudication  of  grievances  and  guarantee  to 
public  employees  the  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  (B)  procedures  for  the  presenta- 
tion and  consideration  of  petitions  from  pub- 
lic employees; 

(5)  provide  that  each  public  employer  will 
provide  reasonable  assistance  to  employee 
organizations  Including  withholding  of  em- 
ployee organization  membership  dues; 

(6)  provide  for  the  establishment  or  desig- 
nation of  one  State  agency  which  shall  be 
responsible  for  public  employee  relations  and 
which  shall  (A)  have  the  power  to  hold 
hearings  and  issue  subpoenas,  and  (B)  estab- 
lish appropriate  procedures  to  resolve  recog- 
nition and  representation  disputes,  to  assure 
adherence  to  the  law  by  all  parties  to  such 
disputes,  and  to  furnish  the  means  of  settling 
controversies  arising  out  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice charges  or  negotiation  impasses;  and 

(7)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  (A) 
a  grievance  procedure  under  which  a  public 
employee  who  has  in  any  manner  been  ad- 
versely affected  in  his  employment  by  an  ac- 
tion or  failure  of  action  by  a  public  em- 
ployer, a  supervisor,  or  another  public  em- 
ployee shall  be  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing.  (B) 
a  tenure  system  under  which  a  teacher  em- 
ployed by  a  public  employer  may  be  granted 
permanent  employment  status.  (C)  a  proce- 
dure  for   providing   the  opportunity  for   a 


fair  hearing  before  any  public  employee  may 
be  demoted,  suspended  or  dismissed,  or ' 
denied  or  deprived  of  tenure  or  status,  and 
(D)  a  means  for  protectmg  the  rights  guar- 
anteed public  employees  under  section  4  of 
this  Act  and  for  resolving  charges  concern- 
ing inifair  labor  practices. 

(b)(1)  In  order  to  promote  uniform  and 
effective  public  personnel  administration  and 
to  facilit.-iie  the  administration  of  Federal 
grant-iii-aii  programs  and  projects  under- 
taken by  public  employers  and  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  such  aid  and  as.sistance, 
each  public  employer  shall,  by  July  1,  1975, 
adopt  a  program  complying  with  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  subsection  (ai.  or  shall  give 
satisfactory  assurance  to  the  Commis.sion 
established  under  section  7  of  this  Act  that 
the  public  employer  will  conform  to  such 
standards. 

(2)  The  Commission,  upon  finding  that 
any  public  employer  is  not  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a),  may  or- 
der any  such  public  employer  to  establish 
a  public  personnel  system  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a). 

(3)  Upon  a  finding  that  any  order  issued 
under  paragraph  (2)  has  not  been  imple- 
mented, the  Commission  may  direct  the  ' 
suspension  of  any  payment  otherwise  pay- 
able under  the  provisions  of  any  Federal 
program  to  such  employer  and  shall  notify 
each  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  Government  from  which  svich 
payment  would  be  received  of  its  action. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  each  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government  shall, 
upon  receipt  of  any  order  Issued  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  suspend  the 
payment  of  any  funds  which  are  directed  to 
be  suspended  by  such  order  and  otherwise 
comply  with  the  terms  of  such  order. 

VNFAIR  LABOR  PRACTICES 

Sec.  6  lai  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice for  a  public  employer — 

il)  to  interfere  with,  restrain  or  coerce 
public  employees  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
gu.iranteed  under  section  4  of  this  Act; 

(2)  to  dominate,  interfere  or  assist  in  the 
formation  or  administration  of  any  employee 
organiTation; 

(3 1  to  encourage  or  discourage  membership 
in  any  employee  organization  through  use 
of  discriminatory  practices  with  respect  to 
hiring,  granting  tenure,  or  deciding  any  other 
condition  or  term  of  employment; 

(4)  to  discharge  or  otherwise  discriminate 
against  a  public  employee  because  he  has 
filed  a  complaint,  affidavit,  petition  or  given 
any  information  or  testimony  regarding  his 
employment; 

( 5 )  to  refuse  to  bargain  collectively  In  good 
faith;  or 

(6)  to  fail  to  comply  with  the  policies  and 
standards  of  this  Act. 

(B)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
an   employee  organization  or  its  agents — 

( 1 )  to  restrain  or  coerce  (A)  employees  in 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act,  but  this  paragraph  shall 
not  affect  the  right  of  an  employee  organiza- 
tion to  prescribe  its  own  rules  with  respect 
to  the  acquisition  or  retention  of  member- 
ship therein;  or  (B)  a  public  employe.-  in  the 
selection  of  his  representative  for  the  purpose 
of  collective  bargaining  or  the  adjustment  of 
grievances; 

(2)  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  a  public 
employer  to  discriminate  against  a  public 
employee  in  violation  of  subsection  (a)(3) 
or  to  discriminate  against  a  public  employee 
with  respect  to  whom  membership  in  such 
organization  has  been  denied  or  terminated 
on  a  basis  other  than  his  failure  to  tender 
the  periodic  dues  and  the  initiation  fees  uni- 
formly required  as  a  condition  of  acquiring 
or  retaining  membership;  or 

(3)  to  refuse  to  bargain  collective  in  good 
faith  with  a  public  employer. 
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ESTABUSHMENT    OF    COMMISSION 

■  7.  (a)(1)  There  Is  hereby  established 
National     Public    Employee    Relations 
nlsslon  which  shall  be  responsible  for 
enforcement   of  the   provisions   of  this 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
•   members   appointed   by   the   President, 
and  with  the  advice  .and  consent  of  the 
Each    member    of   the    Commission 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  pre- 
:1  by  section  5314,  title  5.  United  States 
for  executive  officers  of  level  III.  The 
e  mbers  of  the  Commission  shall  not  engage 
any  other  business,  vocation,  or  emplov- 
t  diu-lng  the  term  of  their  appointment. 
)   Each  of  the  original  five  members  of 
Commission  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
one.  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years  re- 
tively,  as  determined  by  the  President, 
the  term  of  office  of  each  member  ap- 
led   thereafter   shall   be  five   years,   e.x- 
that   any   Individual   appointed   to   fill 
\pcancy  on  the  Commission  shall  be  ap- 
only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
J  member. 
)   Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
;  emoved  by  the  President,  upon  notice  and 
iring,  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance 
ifBce,  but  for  no  other  cause. 
)    Any  vacancy  in  the  membership   cf 
Commission  shall  not  affect   its  powers 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as 
original   appointment  was  made. 
_  )  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
designated    by   the    President. 
)    Three   members    of   the    Commission 
1  constitute  a  quorum. 
')(!)     Por    the    purpose    of    conducting 
ings    and    Investigations,    the    Commis- 
or  Its  duly  authorized  agent,  shall  at  all 
nable  times  have  access  to,  for  the  pur- 
of  examination,  and  the  right  to  copy, 
evidence  In  the  possession  or  control  of 
person  being  investigated  or  proceeded 
ust  if  such  evidence  relates  to  any  mat- 
jnder  Investigation  or  in  question.  The 
•nlsslon.  or  any  member  thereof,  shall 
applicaUon  of  any  party  to  such  pro- 
issue  to  such  party  subpenas  re- 
_    the    attendance    and    testimony    of 
r  esses  or  the  production  of  any  evidence 
proceeding  or  investigation  requested 
slich  application.  Within  five  days  after 
lervice  of  a  subpena  on  any  person  re- 
■  ng  the  production  of  any  evidence  in 
I  ossession  or  under  his  control,  such  per- 
nay  petition  the  Commission  to  revoke, 
the  Commission  shall  revoke,  such  sub- 
tf ,  in  Its  opinion,  the  evidence  required 
jProduced  does  not  relate  to  any  mat- 
mder   investigation,   or   to   any   matter 
q  uestion   In   such   proceedings,   or   If,   in 
o  Jinion.  such  subpena  does  not  describe 
sufficient    particularity    the    evidence 
red   to  be  produced.  Any  person  may 
il  the  Commission's  revocation  of  a  sub- 
to  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
e  United  States  courts  of  any  territory 
p  leaession,  or  the  District  Court  of  the 
(d  States  for  the  District  of  CoUmibia, 
n  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  inquiry 
Tied  on.  Any  member  of  the  Commis- 
or  any  agent  designated  by  the  Com- 
n  for  such  purposes,  may  administer 
and   afflrmatlons.   examine   witnesses, 
receive   evidence.   Such    attendance    of 
ses  and  the  production  of  such  evl- 
may  be  required  from  any  place  In 
nlted  States  or  any  territory  or  pos- 
thereof.  at  any  designated  place  of 
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'1  tnacy  or  refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  re- 

)r  transacts  business,  upon  application 


by  the  Commission  or  any  party  to  a  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section  shaUhave  Juris- 
diction to  issue  to  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commission,  its  member,  or  agent,  to  pro- 
duce evidence  if  so  ordered,  or  to  give  testi- 
mony relevant  to  the  matter  under  inves- 
tigation or  in  issue;  and  any  faUure  to  obev 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such   court  as  a  contempt   thereof. 

(3)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  records,  corre=;pondence.  documents,  or 
other  evidence  in  obedience  to  the  subpoena 
of  the  Commission,  on  tl-.e  ground  that  the 
testimony  or  evidence  required  of  him  may 
tend  to  incriminate  him  or  subiect  him  to 
a  pen.ilty  or  fon'eiture;  but  no  individual 
shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of 
any  trnnsactlon,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
which  he  is  compelled,  after  having  claimed 
his  privilege  against  self-incrimination  to 
testify  or  produce  evidence,  excent  that  any 
such  individual  so  testifying  shall  not  be 
exempt  from  prosecution  and  punishment 
for  perjury  committed  in  so  testifying. 

(4)  Complaints,  orders,  and  other  process 
and  papers  of  the  Conunission,  its  member 
or  agent,  may  be  served  either  personally  or 
by  registered  or  certified  mail  or  by  telegraph 
or  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the  principal 
office  or  place  of  business  of  the  person  re- 
quired to  be  served.  The  verified  return  by 
the  individual  so  serving  the  same  setting 
forth  the  manner  of  such  service  shall  be 
proof  of  the  same,  and  the  return  post  of- 
fice receipt  or  telegraph  receipt  therefor  when 
registered  and  mailed  or  telegraphed  shall  be 
proof  of  service  of  the  same.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned before  the  Commission,  its  member 
or  agent,  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  witnesss  whose 
depositions  are  taken  and  the  persons  taking 
the  same  shall  severally  be  entitled  to  the 
same  fees  as  are  paid  for  like  services  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication may  be  made  under  this  Act  mav  be 
served  in  the  Judicial  district  wherein  "the 
defendant  or  other  person  required  to  be 
served  resides  or  may  be  found. 

(6)  The  several  departmente  and  agencies 
of  public  employers  and  employee  organiza- 
tions shall  furnish  the  Commission  upon 
its  request,  all  records,  papers,  and  Informa- 
tion in  their  possession  relating  to  any  mat- 
ter before  the  Commission. 

(7)  Any  person  who  shall  wltlfuUv  resist 
prevent.  Impede,  or  interfere  with  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  or  any  of  its  agents 
or  agencies  In  the  performance  of  duties 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  85,000 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  adopt,  promul- 
gate, amend,  or  rescind  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  It  deems  necessary  and  adminis- 
tratively feasible  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Public  hearings  shall  be 
held  by  the  Commission  on  any  proposed  rule 
or  regulation  of  general  applicability  de- 
signed to  Implement,  interpret  or  prescribe 
policy,  procedure,  or  practice  requirements 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  on  any 
proposed  change  to  any  such  rule  or  regula- 
tion. Reasonable  notice  shall  be  given  prior  to 
such  hearings,  which  shall  Include  the  time 
place,  and  nature  of  such  hearing  and  also 
the  terms  or  substance  of  the  proposed  rtile 
or  regulation  or  the  proposed  changes  to 
such  rule  or  regulation. 

(d)  (1)  There  shall  be  a  General  Counsel 
of  the  Commission  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Commission  and  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 5315.  title  5.  Uni-ed  States  Code,  for  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  level  V.  The  General  Coun- 
sel shall  be  authorized  to  Investigate  alleged 
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violations  of  this  Act,  to  file  and  prosecute 
complaints  and  represent  the  Commission  in 
all  legal  proceedings.  The  General  Counsel 
shaU  exercise  such  other  powers  as  the  Com- 
mission may  prescribe. 

(2)  All  expenses  of  the  Commission  i-i- 
eluding  all  necessary  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  Incurred  by  its  members  or  em- 
ployees, shall  be  paid  after  approval  by  the 
Commission  or  any  individual  designated  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  hire  such  em- 
ployees as  it  deems  necessarv  for  the  prone"- 
performance  of  Its  duties.  " 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  submit  a  report  in  writhi" 
to  ti^.e  Congress  and  to  the  President  statir^ 
the  ca.ses  it  has  heard,  the  decisions  it  has 
re-dcrert.  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  cf 
all  employees  and  other  individuals  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Commission,  and  an 
account  of  all  moneys  disbursed. 

(fi  The  principal  office  of  the  Commlssioi 
shall  be  m  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the 
rommi.?sion  may  meet  and  exercise  any  or 
all  of  its  powers  at  any  other  place. 

MEBIT    SYSTEM 

Sec  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  in  any  pro- 
ceedir.g  adopted  hereunder  shaU  be  con- 
strued  to  require  public  employers  to  enter 
into  agreements  under  which  appointments 
and  promotions  in  the  public  service  shall  be 
made  on  any  basis  other  than  merit,  fitness 
and  efficiency  and  without  regard  to  sex. 
race,  religion  or  political  or  organlzaUonai 
afliliation. 

SEVERABILITT 

Sec.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  Invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  this  Act,  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other 
than  those  as  to  which  it  Is  held  Invalid 
ShaU  not  be  afi'ected  thereby. 

COIVIPENSATION    OF    COMMISSION    MEMBEHS 

Sec  10.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(59)  Members,  National  Public  Employee 
Relations  Commission  (5).". 

(b)  Section  53 15  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(97)  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Public  Employee  Relations  Commission.". 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  U.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  12.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 


By  Mr,  McOEE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

MONDALE.    Mr.    Williams,    and 

Mr.  Eastlaitd)  : 
S.  648.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
HealUi  Service  Act  to  expand  the  author- 
ity of  the  National  Institute  of  Artliritis. 
Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases  in 
order  to  advance  the  national  attack  on 
diabetes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

NATIONAL     DIABETES     ACT     OF     I9T'3 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  today  my 
colleague  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) and  I  are  introducing  the  Na- 
tional Diabetes  Act  of  1973.  I  am  espe- 
cially pleased  to  have  Senartor  Williams 
join  me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation.  As 
you  know,  he  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
the  ranking  member  on  the  Health  Sub- 
committee, I  am  also  happy  to  announce 
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that  Senator  Eastland,  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  has  joined  as  a 
sponsor. 

The  objective  of  the  proposed  National 
Diabetes  Act  of  1973  is  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  in  order  to 
expand  the  authority  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and 
Digestive  Diseases  so  that  a  national  at- 
tack on  diabetes  mellitus  may  be  imder- 
taken. 

Approximately  5  million  Americans 
now  have  diabetes.  Its  known  prevalence 
has  doubled  in  the  past  decade.  It  is  the 
fifth  leading  cause  of  death  from  disease. 
It  is  the  second  most-common  cause  of 
new  cases  of  blindness.  Complications  of 
diabetes  frequently  lead  to  other  serious 
health  problems  including  heart  attacks, 
strokes,  gangrene  of  the  extremities,  kid- 
ney failure,  and  impaired  nerve  function. 
Uncontrolled  diabetes  significantly  de- 
creases life  expectancy,  and  limits  the 
ability  of  the  afflicted  individuals  to  work 
and  earn  wages.  It  has  been  particularly 
difficult  to  manage  the  disease  satisfac- 
torily in  many  children  and  adolescents. 
High  quality  health  care  has  usually  not 
been  available  to  those  who  have  diabetes 
and  who  are  economically  or  education- 
ally deprived. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
entitled  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
nature  and  impact  of  diabetes.  They 
should  know  that  present  methods  of 
treating  diabetes  are  associated  with 
many  difficult  and  unsolved  problems 
that  occur  during  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  attainment  of  better  methods 
of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diabetes 
mellitus  deserves  the  liighest  priority. 
The  greatest  potential  for  advancement 
against  diabetes  lies  in  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Di- 
gestive Diseases,  and  in  the  coordination 
of  its  research  programs  and  those  re- 
lated to  diabetes  of  other  institutes  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Thus 
the  National  Diabetes  Act  of  1973  would 
expand  the  authority  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Di- 
gestive Diseases — NIAMDD — by  adding 
four  new  sections  to  section  3,  part  D  of 
title  4  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

The  first  section  would  set  up  a  na- 
tional diabetes  program  under  the  Di- 
rector of  NIAMDD  with  the  advice  of 
that  Institute's  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. The  program  would  expand,  intensi- 
fy, and  coordinate  the  activities  of  the 
Institute  respecting  diabetes  and  related 
endocrine  and  metabolic  diseases,  and 
would  coordinate  with  other  research  in- 
stitutes of  NIH  to  the  extent  that  they 
had  responsibilities  respecting  such  dis- 
eases. This  coordination  would  involve 
investigations  into  the  causes,  pathologic 
physiology,  prevention,  and  control  of 
diabetes,  including  investigations  into 
the  social,  environmental,  behavioral,  nu- 
tritional, and  genetic  determinants  that 
are  involved.  Research  into  the  basic 
biological  mechanisms  underlying  the 
abnormal  phenomena  associated  with 
diabetes  would  be  undertaken.  Research 
into  the  development,  trial,  and  evalua- 
tion of  therapeutic  modalities  and  drugs 
used  in  the  diagnosis,  treatment  and  pre- 
vention of  diabetes  would  be  carried  out. 

Programs  that  would  focus  and  apply 


technological  efforts  involving  the  bio- 
logical, physical,  and  engineering  sci- 
ences in  all  facets  of  diabetes  would  be 
established.  Field  studies  including  large- 
scale  testing,  evaluation,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  preventive,  diagnostic,  therapeu- 
tic, rehabilitative,  and  control  ap- 
proaches to  diabetes  would  be  established. 
Scientists,  including  clinicians  and  edu- 
cators in  the  fields  and  specialties  re- 
lated to  diabetes,  would  be  trained  so 
that  they  may  provide  leadership  in  es- 
tablishing and  supervising  the  previously 
noted  programs.  Those  so  trained  would 
provide  in  turn  professional,  public,  and 
patient  education  related  to  all  aspects  of 
diabetes  for  the  Nation  at  large. 

The  plan  required  by  this  section 
would  be  developed  and  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  within  270  days  after  the 
effective  date.  It  would  set  out  NIAMDD 
staff  requirements  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram, and  it  would  make  recommenda- 
tions for  appropriations  for  the  program. 
After  the  end  of  each  calendar  year,  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  would  prepare  in 
consultation  with  the  Council  for  sub- 
mission to  the  President  and  transmit- 
tal to  the  Congress  a  report  of  the  activ- 
ities, progress,  and  accomplishments  un- 
der the  program  during  the  preceding 
year  and  plans  for  the  program  during 
the  next  5  years.  The  Director  of  the 
Institute  under  policies  established  by 
the  Director  of  NIH  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Council,  might,  if  author- 
ized by  the  Coimcil,  obtain  the  sei-vices 
of  not  more  than  10  experts  or  consult- 
ants who  have  scientific  or  professional 
qualifications  in  the  field  of  diabetes. 

The  second  section  would  establish  a 
diabetes  prevention  and  control  program 
which  would  cooperate  with  other  Fed- 
eral health  agencies.  State,  local  and  reg- 
ional public  health  agencies,  and  non- 
profit private  health  agencies  so  that 
diabetes  could  be  diagnosed  as  soon  as 
possible,  prevented  when  possible,  and 
controlled  or  treated  appropriately  in  as 
many  patients  as  possible.  The  preven- 
tion, diagnosis,  control,  and  treatment 
of  the  disease  in  children  would  be  aj-- 
propriately  emphasized. 

The  third  section  would  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  minimum  of  15 
national  research  and  demonstration 
centers  for  diabetes.  Eventually  we  en- 
vision as  many  as  50  such  centers  located 
geographically  across  the  Nation  so  as 
to  equally  serve  and  reach  all  people  and 
areas.  These  centers  would  engage  in 
basic  and  clinical  research  in  the  pre- 
vention, diagnosis,  control,  and  treatment 
of  diabetes,  in  the  training  of  individ- 
uals to  carry  out  such  activities,  and  in 
the  demonstration  of  modern  methods  of 
preventing,  diagnosing,  controlling,  and 
treating  diabetes  to  both  professional  and 
lay  individuals.  These  centers  would  be 
utilized  for  research,  training,  and  dem- 
onstration programs  to  develop  improved 
methods  of  detecting  individuals  with  a 
risk  of  developing  diabetes,  and  to  de- 
velop improved  methods  of  intervention 
against  those  factors  which  cause  indi- 
viduals to  have  a  risk  of  developing  di- 
abetes. These  centers  would  develop  pro- 
grams to  train  highly  skilled  physicians 
and  allied  health  professionals  in  the 
prevention  and  control  of  diabetes. 


The  Director  of  NIAMDD  under  pol- 
icies established  by  the  Director  of  NIH 
and  after  consultation  with  the  Council 
would  be  authorized  to  enter  into  coop- 
erative agi-eements  with  public  and  non- 
profit private  agencies  or  institutions  to 
pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  planning, 
establishing,  or  strengthening  and  pro- 
viding basic  operating  support  for  ex- 
isting or  new  centers,  and  to  pay  for 
basic  or  clinical  research  into,  training 
in.  and  demonstration  of  advanced  diag- 
nostic, prevention,  treatment,  and  con- 
trol methods  of  diabetes.  Tliese  funds 
may  be  used  for  construction,  staffing, 
and  other  basi:  operating  costs  including 
.such  patient  care  costs  as  are  required 
for  research,  training,  and  demonstra- 
tion purposes.  The  support  for  each  cen- 
ter may  be  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5 
years.  The  support,  however,  may  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Director  of  NIAMDD  for 
additional  periods  of  not  more  than  5 
years  each  after  review  by  an  appropriate 
scientific  review  group  established  by  the 
Director. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  diabetes- 
related  sickness  absenteeism,  disability, 
and  lifetime  productivity  losses  due  to 
premature  death  result  in  the  loss  of 
about  $2  billion  in  earnings  each  year. 
When  the  National  Diabetes  Act  of  1973 
is  enacted  into  law,  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  first  time  to  develop  rational  medical 
care  systems  of  high  quaUty  for  r!l  pa- 
tients in  the  United  States  with  diabetes. 
New  knowledge  that  will  be  accumulated 
by  research  and  investigation  will  make 
it  pcssible  to  control  the  disease  more 
satisfactorily,  and  may  lead  to  the  devel- 
opment of  methods  that  can  prevent  or 
cure  diabetes.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  there  will  be  significant  de- 
crease in  sickness  absenteeism,  disability, 
and  premature  death  from  diabetes  once 
the  National  Diabetes  Act  of  1973  is 
implemented. 

Mr.  President.  I  respectfully  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  join  me  in 
support  of  this  proposal,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  Congress  will  approve  this  legis- 
lation early  in  this  Session. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  648 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Diabetes 
Act  of  1973." 

FINDINGS    AND    DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

( 1 )  that  diabetes  mellitus  Is  a  major  health 
problem  in  the  United  States  in  that  it  af- 
flicts approximately  5.000.000  Amerlcns; 

(2)  that  it  Is  the  fifth  leading  cause  of 
death  from  disease,  and  that  It  Is  the  second 
leading  cause  of  new  cases  of  blindness; 

(3)  that  the  complications  of  diabetes 
mellitus  lead  to  many  other  serious  health 
problems; 

(4)  that  uncontrolled  diabetes  significantly 
decreases  life  expectancy. 

(5)  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  have  a  full  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  impact  of  diabetes  mellitus; 

(6)  that  there  is  convincing  evidence  that 
the  known  prevalence  of  diabetes  mellitus 
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Increased    flramatlcally    in    the    past 
cade; 

(7)  that  the  present  level  of  kxiawledge  of 
ernpy  of  diabetes  mellUus  has  not  pro- 
ded  soltitlons  to  many  dlfllcult  problems 
d  especially  tn  the  delivery  of  health  care 
those  who  are  economically  and  educa- 
maliy  deprived; 

8)    that  the  severity  of  diabetes  melllttis 
children  and  most  adolescents  is  greater 
m  in  adults,  which  In  most  cases  Involves 
reater    problems^ln    the    management    of 
d  abetes  mellltus; 

( 9 )  that  the  attainment  of  better  methods 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diabetes  melli- 

deserves  the  highest  priority;  and 

(10)  that     the     greatest     potential     for 
vancement  against  diabetes  lies  to  the  Na- 

tibnal  Inctltute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and 
Dgestlve  Diseases,  but  advancement  against 
s  and  related  diseases  depends  not  only 
the  research  program  of  that  Institute  but 
on  the  research  programs  of  the  other 
Inatltirtes  of  the  National  Institutes 
Health. 

(b)  It  Is  the  ptirpo3e  of  this  Act  to  expand 

authority  of  the  National  Institute   of 

Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Diseases 

order  to  advance  the  national  attack  on 

'•  abetes. 

DIABETES  PROGRAMS 

Sec.   3.  Part  D  of  title  IV  of  the  Public 
Service   Act    is   amended   by   adding 
section  434  of  such  title  the  "following 
w  sections: 

"N.^TIONAL  DI.VBETES  PROGRAM 

Szc.  435.  (a)(1)   The  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and 
ive  Diseases,  with  the  advice  of  the  Na- 
(nal    Advisory    Council    of    the    Institute 
l^reinafter   referred    to   as   the    'Council), 
ill  develop  a  plan  for  a  National  Diabetes 
)gram  (hereinafter  In  this  part  referred  to 
the  'Program').  For  the  purpose  of  this 
t  the  Program  wUl  Include  and  be  aided 
similar  efforts  with  regard  to  related  en- 
ccrine  and  metabolic  diseases  and  to  basic 
bl  ilogic  processes  and  mechanisms,  the  better 
i^derstanding  of  which  is  essential  to  solu- 
of  the  problem  of  diabetes. 
(2)   It  iB  the  purpose  of  the  Program  to 
-and.  intensify,  and  coordinate  the  activi- 
■i  of  the  Institute  respecting  diabetes  and 
ated    endocrine    and    metabolic    diseases. 
Program  shall  be  coordinated  with  the 
er  programs  conducted  or  administered  by 
research  institutes  of  the  National  In- 
utes  of  Health  to  the  extent  that  such  In- 
Ittites  have  responsibility  respecting  such 
ijeases.  The  Program  shall  provide  for— 

(A)  Investigation  into  the  epidemiology, 
;logy.  prevention  and  control  of  diabetes, 

jluding  Investigation  into  the  social,  en- 

honmental.  behavioral,  nutritional,  biologl- 

.  and  genetic  determinants  and  Influences 

olved  In  the  epidemiology,  etiology,  pre- 

\tion  and  control  of  diabetes; 

(B)  studies  and  research  into  the  basic 
logical  processes  and  mechanisms  involved 

the    underlyUig    normal    and    abnormal 
nomena  asEociaied  with  diabetes  Includ- 
abnormalities  of  the  skin,  gastrointestinal 
t.  kidneys,  eyes,  and  nen-ous  system.  The 
stddies  and  research  shall  also  Include  evalu- 
atijin  of  influences  of  other  endocrine  bor- 
es on  the  etiology,  treatment,  and  com- 
ations  of  diabetes. 

(C)  research  into  the  development,  trial, 
1  evaluation  of  techniques  and  drugs  used 
and  approaches  to.  the  diagnosis,  treat- 
at  and  prevention  of  diabetes; 
iD)  establishment  of  programs  that  will 
-  and  apply  scientific  and  technological 
■ts    Involving    biological,    physical    and 

ring  science  to  all  faaete  of  dialietes: 

lE)   eatabllafament    of   programa   for  the 

conduct  and  cUrectioci  of  field  sttidies,  large- 
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tion  of  preventive,  diagnostic,  therapeutic, 
rehabilitative  and  control  approaches  to 
diabetes; 

"(P)  the  education  and  training  of  scien- 
tists, clinicians,  and  educators  In  the  fields 
and  specialties  retjutstte  to  the  conduct  of 
prognmis  respecting  diabetes;  and 

"(G)  patient,  public  and  professional  edu- 
cation relating  to  all  aspects  of  diabetes. 

■■(b)(1)  The  plan  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  developed  within 
two  hundred  and  seventy  days  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section,  and  be  trans- 
mitted promptly  to  the  Congress.  Such  plan 
shall  set  out  the  staff  requirements  and  re- 
sources necessary  for  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Dis- 
eases to  carry  out  the  Program  and  recom- 
mendations for  adequate  funding  levels  for 
the  Program. 

■■(2)  In  the  development  of  the  plan,  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  means  to  assiu-e  con- 
tlniied  production  of  fundamental  new 
knowledge  which  would  form  the  basis  of 
future  advances  in  the  understanding,  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  dlaloetes.  Specific  rec- 
ommendations will  lie  made  on  the  propor- 
tion of  the  eHort  devoted  to  the  production 
of  new  knowledge  which  would  be  expected 
to  occur  as  the  result  of  individual  projects 
undertaken  in  the  nation's  and  the  worlds 
biomedical  research  laboratories  generally 
and  that  which  would  be  anticipated  as  aris- 
ing from  the  research  conducted  in  the  cen- 
ters under  Section  437. 

■•(3)  The  Director  of  that  Institute  shall 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each 
calendar  year  prepare  in  consultation  with 
the  Council  and  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the 
activitlfs,  progress  and  accomplishments 
under  the  Program  during  the  preceding 
year  and  a  plan  for  the  Program  for  the  suc- 
ceeding five-year  period. 

••ic)  In  carrying  out  the  Program,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis. 
Metabolism,  end  Digestive  Diseases,  under 
policies  established  by  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Council  and  without  re- 
gard to  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act  m.iy. 
if  authorized  by  the  CoimcU.  obtain  (in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  but  without  regard  to  the  lim- 
itation in  such  section  on  the  number  of 
days  or  the  perlood  of  such  service  i  the  serv- 
ices of  cot  more  than  ten  experts  or  con- 
sultants who  have  scientific  or  professional 
qualifications. 

"DLABETES    PREVENTION    AND    CONTSOX,    PROGRAM 

"Src  436.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis.  Metabolism,  and  Diges- 
tive Diseases,  under  policies  established  by 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
Cotinci!,  shall  establish  programs  as  neces- 
sary for  cooperation  with  other  Federal  health 
agencies.  State,  local  and  regional  pufjllc 
health  agencies,  and  nonprofit  private  health 
agencies,  in  the  prevention,  control,  and  ev.il- 
uation  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  dia- 
betes, npproprintely  emph.v;izing  the  preven- 
tion, control,  diagnosis  and  trr.itment  o' 
stich  disea-ses  in  children. 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  .appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section  .$25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  $35.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975.  and  S45.000.0C0  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30,  1976. 

"K'.ATIOr.-.M.    RESEARCH    AND    DEMnNSTr..\TJON- 
CENTERS    FOR    DIABETrs 

"Sec.  437.  (R)(li  The  Director  cf  the  Na- 
tional Institirte  of  Arthritis.  Metabolism,  and 
Digestive  Diseases  may  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  not  less  tlian  15  centers  for  basic 
and  clinical   research   ii.to,  training  in.  and 


demonstration  of  advaivoed  diagnostic,  pre- 
vention and  treatment  methods  for  diabetes. 
"(2)  The  centers  developed  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall,  tn  addi- 
tion to  being  used  tor  research,  training,  and 
demonstration  projects,  be  available  lor  the 
following  prevention  program  for  diabetes: 
"(A)  procrams  to  develop  Improved  meth- 
ods of  detecting  Individuals  with  a  risk  of 
developing  diabetes; 

"(B)  programs  to  develop  Improved  meth- 
ods of  Intervention  against  those  factors 
which  cause  individuals  to  have  a  high  risk 
of  developing  diabetes;  and 

"(C)  programs  to  develop  health  profes- 
sions and  allied  health  professions  personnel 
highly  skUled  in  the  prevention  and  control 
of  diabetes. 

"(3)  (a)  Centers  developed  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  supported  under  subsection 
(b)  or  under  any  other  applicable  provision 
of  law. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Arthritis,  Metabolism,  and  Digestive  Dis- 
eases, under  policies  established  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  after  consiUtatlon  with  the  CouncU,  may 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  pub- 
lic or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  Institu- 
tions to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  plan- 
ning, establishing,  or  strengthening,  and  pro- 
viding basic  operating  support  for,  existing 
or  new  centers  (including  centers  established 
under  subsection  (a) )  for  basic  or  cUnlcal 
research  into,  training  In,  and  demonstration 
of.  advanced  diagnostic,  prevenUon,  treat- 
ment and  control  methods  for  diabetes. 
Ptmds  paid  to  centers  under  cooperative 
agreements  under  this  subsection  may  be 
used  for — 

"(1)  construction,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion  405; 

"(2)  EtaflSng  and  other  basic  operating 
costs,  including  such  patient  care  costs  al 
are  required  for  research; 

"(3)  training,  including  training  for  r.l- 
lied  health  professions  personnel;  and 

"(4)  demonstration  purposes. 
Support  of  a  center  under  this  subsertion 
may  be  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  five 
years  and  may  be  extended  by  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Metab- 
olism, and  Digestive  Diseases  for  additional 
periods  of  not  more  than  five  years  each, 
after  review  of  the  operations  of  the  center 
by  a  scleutlfij  review  group  established  by 
the  Director.  As  used  In  this  section,  the 
term  'construction'  does  not  Include  the  ac- 
quisition of  land. 

"INTERAGENCY  TECHNICAL   COMMITTEE 

"Sfc.  438.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establi;ih 
an  Interagency  Technical  Committee  on 
Diabetes  which  shall  t>e  responsible  for  co- 
ortilnatlng  those  aspects  of  all  Federal  health 
programs  and  activities  relating  to  diabetes 
to  assure  the  adequacy  and  technical  sound- 
liess  of  such  programs  and  actlviUes  and  to 
provide  for  the  full  communication  and  ex- 
change of  information  necessary  to  maintain 
adequate  coordination  of  stich  programs  a- id 
rictivities. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute  sliall 
sene  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the 
Committee  shall  include  representation  from 
all  Federal  departments  and  agencies  whose 
programs  involve  health  functions  or  respon- 
sibilities as  determined  by  the  Secretary." 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PUBLIC 
HEAL7H   SERVICE  ACT 

Sec.  4.  Section  431  (a)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
metabolism"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"diabetes  and  metabolic  diseases." 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
ABomaac,  Mr.  Bkooe,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Caot,  Mr.  Crans- 
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TON,  Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Hughis,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mc- 

GOVERN,       Mr.       MONDALE,       Mr. 

Moss,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.    RiBicoFF,    Mr.    Roth,   Mr. 
'.  Scott    of     Pennsylvania,     Mr. 

Tpnney,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  649.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
certain  funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cul- 
tural, and  artistic  activities  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

JAPAN-UNITED    STATES   FRKNDSHIP    ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
remember,  just  28  years  ago  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  Japan  were  in  a  state  of  total 
war  and  were  characterized  by  distrust 
and  enmity.  Today,  Japan  is  a  close  ally, 
our  second  biggest  trading  partner,  and 
a  thriving  democracy.  Through  intelli- 
gent diplomacy,  mutual  self-interest, 
and  reciprocal  respect,  the  relationship 
of  28  years  ago  has  been  transformed 
into  a  cooperative  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial friendship  that  is  unprecedented  in 
East-West  relations.  Perhaps,  the  most 
significant  sjmabol  of  this  new  United 
States-Japan  relationship  is  the  Oki- 
nawa Reversion  Agreement,  approved  by 
the  Senate  on  November  10,  1971,  by  a 
•rote  of  84  to  6.  This  unique  relationship 
grows  out  of  the  experiences  of  the  past 
20  years  and  is  the  foundation  for  plans 
and  aspirations  in  Asia  for  the  next  20 
years;  I  believe  it  must  be  perpetuated. 

Clearly  an  example  of  cooperation, 
mutual  respect,  imderstandlng,  and 
trust  between  equals,  this  agreement 
effected  the  return  of  Okinawa  to  Jap- 
anese administration.  The  agreement 
also  provides  that  Japan  pay  $320  mil- 
lion to  the  United  States,  over  a  period 
of  5  years,  as  repayment  of  the  cost  to 
the  United  States  for  public  utilities  and 
other  facilities  on  the  island  and  now 
turned  over  to  Japanese  administration 
plus  some  costs  in  connection  vnth  re- 
location of  American  facilities  and  em- 
ployment of  indigenous  labor. 

Therefore,  today  I  reintroduce  for  my- 
self and  Senators  Abourezk,  Brock, 
Brooke,  Case,  Cranston,  Pong,  Gravel, 
Hatfield,  Hughes,  Humphrey,  Inouye, 
Jackson,  Kennedy,  McGovern,  Moss, 
MusKDE,  Nelson,  Ribicoff,  Roth,  Scott 
of  Pennsylvania,  Tunwey,  and  Williams, 
the  Japan-United  States  Friendship  Act. 
The  bill  sets  aside  10  percent  of  the  pay- 
ments to  be  received  from  Japan  in  con- 
nection with  the  reversion  of  Okinawa 
to  establish  a  fund  to  promote  scholarly, 
cultural,  and  artistic  interchange  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States.  It 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $32  mil- 
lion, from  the  $100  million  already  paid 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  specified  by  the 
Reversion  Agreement.  The  text  of  the 
bill,  as  compared  to  that  originally  in- 
troduced on  August  2,  1972,  has  under- 
gone some  nonsubstantive  revisions  In 
the  Interests  of  clarity  and  readability. 
Identical  legislation  is  being  introduced 
in  the  House  today  by  a  distinguished 
member  of   the  House  Committee  on 


Education  and  Labor,  Representative 
Marvin  L.  Esch  of  Michigan  and  13 
others. 

The  $32  million  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  the  Japanese-American 
Friendship  Act  would  create  a  Japan - 
United  States  Friendship  Trust  Fund. 
These  funds  would  draw  interest  at  the 
average  rate  of  Federal  obligation  for  the 
preceding  2  years.  This  interest,  gifts  and 
donations,  and  up  to  5  percent  of  the 
principal  would  be  available  for  expen- 
diture annually  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

First,  support  for  studies,  including 
language  studies,  in  institutioiis  of  higher 
learning  or  scholarly  research  in  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  designed  to  foster 
mutual  understanding  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States ; 

Second,  support  for  major  collections 
of  Japanese  books  and  libraries  at  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  universities  located 
throughout  the  United  States; 

Third,  support  for  programs  in  the 
arts  in  association  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  Japan  and  the 
United  States; 

Fourth,  support  for  fellowships  and 
scholarships  at  the  undergraduate,  grad- 
uate, and  faculty  levels  in  Japan  and 
the  United  States  in  accord  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act; 

Fifth,  support  for  visiting  professors 
and  lecturers  at  colleges  and  universities 
in  Japan  and  the  United  States;  and 

Sixth,  support  for  other  Japan-United 
States  exchanges  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

To  administer  these  programs,  the  bill 
establishes  a  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Commission,  composed  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  six 
public  members,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  serve  terms  of  3  years  on  a 
rotating,  staggered  basis.  The  six  pub- 
lic members  would  be  selected  from  per- 
sons who  are: 

First,  conversant  with  Japan-United 
States  relations,  or 

Second,  generally  recognized  experts 
in  the  field  of  education,  the  arts,  and 
the  himianltles,  or 

Third,  representative  of  the  general 
public. 

The  Chairmen  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  and  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  would  serve 
as  ex-officlo,  nonvoting  members. 

To  administer  the  programs  enumer- 
ated above,  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Commission  is  empowered  to 
expend  aimually,  at  its  own  discretion, 
the  trust  fund's  annual  and  accumulated 
interest  and  up  to  5  percent  of  the  prin- 
cipal, any  gifts  and  donations  wiiich  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  receive  may 
be  either  spent  upon  receipt  or  added  to 
the  principal  of  the  trust  fimd.  Tlie  Com- 
mission is  required  to  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  an- 
nual report  of  its  activities,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  the  Commis- 
sion thinks  appropri^. 

There  is  an  impoi!tant  historical  prec- 
edent for  this  kind  bf  use  of  funds.  The 
fimds  which  were  payable  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Government  of  China  un- 


der the  Boxer  Indemnity  Fund  were  set 
aside  for  educational  purposes.  While  the 
circumstances  of  payment  in  tlus  case 
are  very  different,  the  object  in  mind  re- 
specting the  use  of  the  funds  receivable 
is  analogous:  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  understanding  with  a 
great  nation  of  Asia. 

This  legislation  is  most  timely.  The 
"Japanese  Miracle"  is  one  of  the  major 
developments  of  the  last  half  of  the  20th 
century.  But  relatively  little  is  known 
and  understood  in  detail  about  the  re- 
markable Japanese  society  that  has 
achieved  such  progress.  The  Japane.«:e 
language  is  probably  the  least  known  in 
the  United  States  of  any  of  the  world's 
frreatest  languages.  Japanese  art  and 
literature  are  tieasures  which  remain  to 
be  more  fully  explored  by  American 
scholars  and  by  tlie  American  public.  It 
is  essential  to  our  national  interest  that 
we  achieve  a  deeper  understanding  of 
Japanese  society  and  culture.  This  act 
could  make  a  major  difference  in  this 
regard.  It  enjoys  broad  and  enthusiastic 
support  in  academic  and  scholarly  cir- 
cles. 

Japanese  studies  programs  presently 
are  available  in  only  1  percent  of  all 
American  colleges  and  universities,  have 
often  a  low  priority,  and  have  suffered 
considerably  thereby.  Foundations  are 
withdrawing  their  support  for  the  most 
part;  as  tlieir  aid  v. as  never  intended  to 
be  permancn'*,  but  to  get  programs  off 
the  ground  so  that  the  U.S.  Government 
could  then  step  in  with  financial  aid 
when  the  programs  had  proved  their 
worth.  However,  despite  moderate  in- 
creases in  the  past  2  years,  funds  for  the 
F\ilbright-Hays  exchange  programs  with 
Japan  are  still  far  below  their  1966  peak. 
In  all  areas.  Federal  assistance  has  not 
been  forthcoming  on  a  scale  to  fulfill 
even  minimum  needs. 

Japan  has  demonstrated  its  willing- 
ness to  bear  its  share  of  the  burden  to 
bridge  these  gaps  in  public  understand- 
ing by  the  establishment  of  the  Japan 
Foundation  to  expand  cultural  and  edu- 
cational exchanges  with  the  United 
States  and  Southeast  Asia.  This  Founda- 
tion, formed  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment in  October  1972.  is  scheduled  to 
eventually  have  an  endo'tvment  of  $320 
million. 

The  obvious  need  for  tlie  United 
States  to  expand  Japanese  studies  here 
and  to  enable  more  extensive  cultural, 
artistic,  and  scholarly  exchanges  with 
the  Japanese,  over  and  above  present 
levels,  argues  strongly  for  prompt  con- 
gressional action.  Other  considerations 
at  this  significant  juncture  in  United 
States-Japan  relations  ony  reinforce 
this  contention. 

Relations  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  have  reached  a  psycho- 
logical watershed  of  great  importance. 
The  style  of  the  relationship  forged  dur- 
ing the  occupation,  which  characterized 
Japan  as  the  younger  brother  needy  of 
tutelage,  has  long  since  been  rendered 
obsolete  and  has  been  superseded  in  gov- 
ernment-to-govemment  relations  and 
has  been  replaced,  most  appropriately, 
by  a  true  partnership.  Japan  has 
emerged  as  the  second  strongest  eco- 
nomic power  in  the  free  world.  This  Is  a 
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reality  which  must  be  accommo- 
.  especially  in  our  nonofficial  rela- 
tionships and  perceptions  as  well. 

United  States  may  well  be  in  a 
moof  of  retrenchment  and  diversion  to 
domi  istic  troubles,  in  the  wake  of  our 
tragjc  experience  in  Vietnam.  Sensitiv- 
both  Washington  and  Tokyo  are 
perhaps  more  exposed  to  irritation 
at  any  time  In  the  past  20  years, 
and  hardheadedness  are  required 
e^ual  measure,  if  there  is  to  be  the 
of  creative  United  States-Japan  re- 
latiohship  which,  in  concert  with  other 
multilateral  efforts,  could  inaugurate  an 
unprecedented  growth,  prosperity, 
nutual  imderstanding  and  commu- 
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era 
and 
nication 

Tie  overwhelmingly  favorable  re- 
spond to  the  Japan-United  States 
Friei  dship  Act  since  its  original  intro- 
duct:  on  In  Augiist  1972  is  most  encour- 
agini .  The  original  bill  enjoyed  21  co- 
spon  ors  in  the  Senate  and  22  in  the 
House, 

Alo  highly  significant  is  the  support 
the  qill  has  evoked  in  the  academic  com- 
I  have  received  numerous  ex- 
is  of  support  from  scholars 
throughout  the  country.  Indeed,  the  dean 
American  Japanologists,  Edwin  O. 
Reis<  hauer,  in  addition  to  Prof.  Robert 
Ward  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
las  worked  closely  with  myself  and 
EscH  on  this  legislation, 
ieveral  of  the  Nation's  other  more 
pron^ent  scholars  of  Asia  have  written 
executive  branch  expressing  strong 
suppbrt  for  this  legislation  and  urging 
expelitious  action.  I  will  include  this 
corr«  spondence  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
rems  rks 
Refilizing  the  need  for  increased  con- 
with  Japan,  President  Nixon  has 
his  intention  to  expand  cul- 
,  scholarly,  and  artistic  contacts 
Japan  in  the  communiques  foUow- 
January  1972  meeting  with  for- 
>rime  Minister  Sato  and  the  Nixon- 
simamit  of  August  1972  in 
In  my  judgment,  the  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Act  will  give 
us  to  the  President's  intention. 
Japan-United  States  Friendship 
also  attracted  the  favorable  at- 
tentibn  of  the  newspaper  media  both 
and  in  Japan;  comments  have  ap- 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  sev- 
prominent  Japanese  newspapers.  I 
i  iclude  these  also  at  the  end  of  my 
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clear  need  for  the   Japan-United 

Friendship  Act  and  the  strong 

this  legislation  is  privileged  to 

fiom  the  Senate,  the  academic 

the  news   media,   and — in 

— President  Nixon,  in  my  judg- 

we  are  acting  at  a  fortuitous  time. 

very  hopeful  that  this  bill  will  have 

quick  action  on  the  part  of  the 

and  the  House.  The  present  state 

relationship    with    Japan    de- 

no  less. 

unanimous  consent  that  the  text 

Japtm-Unlted  States  Friendship 

and    correspondence    and    articles 

it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  material 
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S.  649 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Act." 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2..(a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  the  evolution  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  from 
wartime  bitterness  to  peacetime  friendship 
and  partnership  Is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant developments  of  the  postwar  period; 

la)  the  Agreement  Between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  of  America  Concerning  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  and  the  Dalto  Islands,  signed 
at  Washington  and  Tokyo  on  June  19.  1970, 
Is  a  major  achievement  and  symbol  of  the 
new  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan;  and 

(3)  the  continuation  of  close  United  States 
Japan  friendship  and  cooperation  will  make 
a  vital  contribution  to  the  prospects  for 
peace,  prosperity,  and  security  in  Asia  and 
the  world. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  pvirpo.se  of  this  Act 
to  provide  for  the  use  ol  an  amount  equal  to 
a  part  of  the  sums  to  be  paid  by  Japan  to 
the  United  States  In  connection  with  the 
reversion  of  Okinawa  to  Japanese  administra- 
tion to  aid  education  and  culture  at  the 
highest  level  In  order  to  enhance  reciprocal 
people  to  people  understanding  and  to  sup- 
port the  close  friendship  and  mutuality  of 
interests  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    THE    FUNDI     EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
Treasviry  of  the  United  States  a  trust  fund 
to  l>e  known  as  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Trust  Fund  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Fund".) 

(b)  Amounts  In  the  Fund  shall  be  used  for 
the  promotion  of  scholarly,  cultural,  and 
artistic  activities  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  Including — 

( 1 )  support  for  studies,  including  language 
studies.  In  institutions  of  higher  education 
or  scholarly  research  in  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  designed  to  foster  mut\tal  understand- 
ing between  Japan  and  the  United  States; 

(2)  support  for  major  collections  of  Japa- 
nese books  and  libraries  at  United  States 
colleges  and  universities  located  throughout 
the  United  States; 

(3)  support  for  programs  in  the  arts  in 
association  with  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  Japan  and  the  United  States; 

(4)  support  for  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships at  the  undergraduate,  graduate,  and 
faculty  levels  In  Japan  and  the  United  States 
In  accord  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(5)  support  for  visiting  professors  and 
lecturers  at  colleges  and  universities  in  Japan 
and  the  United  States;  and 

(6)  support  for  other  Japan-United  States 
exchanges  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  Amounts  in  the  Fund  may  also  be  used 
to  pay  administrative  expenses  of  the  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Commission,  estab- 
lished by  Section  4  of  this  Act,  as  directed 
by  that  Commission. 

(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Fund,  for  fiscal  year  1974.  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  funds  paid  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  Agreement 
Between  Japan  and  the  United  States  of 
America  Concerning  the  Ryukyu  Islands  and 
the  Dalto  Islands,  signed  at  Washington  and 
Tokyo,  June  19,  1970.  Any  unappropriated 
portion  of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  such  fiscal  year  may  be  ap- 
propriated  In  any  subsequent  fiscal  year. 

THE    JAPAN-UNITED    STATES    FRIENDSHIP 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Japan-United  States 
Friendship  Commission  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission").  The  Commission 
sliall  be  composed  of — 


( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  State; 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare; 

(3)  six  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  among  individuals  who  are  (A) 
conversant  with  Japan-United  States  rela- 
tions; (B)  expert  In  the  field  of  education, 
the  arts,  or  the  humanities;  or  (C)  repre- 
sentative of  the  general  public; 

(4)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  who  shall  have  no  vote; 
and 

(5)  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Himianlties,  who  shall  have  no 
vote. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  of  the  six 
public  members  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed under  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this,  section  shall  be  three  years,  except 
that  ( 1 )  such  members  first  appointed  shall 
serve  as  designated  by  the  President,  two  for 
terms  of  three  years,  two  for  terms  of  two 
years,  and  two  for  terms  of  one  year,  and 
(2)  any  member  appointed  under  such 
clause  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  for  which  his  prede- 
cessor was  appointed. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  regular,  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States  shall,  while  serving  on  busi- 
ness of  the  Commission,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
President,  but  not  exceeding  the  rate  speci- 
fied at  the  time  of  such  service  for  grade 
GS-:8  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  including  traveltlme;  and  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  b«  allowed 
travel  expenses  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  5703 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
Government  service  employed  Intermittently. 

(d)  The  President  shall  appoint  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.  A  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  The  Commission  shall  meet 
at  least  twice  in  each  year. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  5.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to — 

( 1 )  develop  and  carry  out  prog^ms  of 
public  or  private  institutions  for  the  pro- 
motion of  scholarly,  cultural,  and  artistic 
activities  by  Japan  and  the  United  States 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section  3(b) 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  make  grants  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
grams; and 

(3)  submit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  of  its  activities 
under  this  Act  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Commission  determines 
appropriate. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  6.  In  order  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  Act,  the  Commission  is  authorized 
to— 

( 1 )  prescribe  such  regulations  as  it  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  In  which 
Its  functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(2)  receive  money  and  property  donated, 
bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  condition 
or  restriction  other  than  that  It  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  to  use,  sell,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  such  property  (Includ- 
ing transfer  to  the  Fund)  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
any  such  donation  shall  be  exempt  from  any 
Federal  Income,  state,  or  gift  tax; 

(3)  In  the  discretion  of  the  Commission, 
receive  (and  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose 
of,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (2 ) )  money 
and  other  property  donated,  bequeathed,  or 
devised  to  the  Commission  with  a  condition 
or  restriction,  including  a  condition  that 
the  Commission  use  other  funds  of  the 
Commission  for  the  purposes  of  the  gift,  and 
any  such  donation  shall  be  exempt  from  any 
Federal  Income,  state,  or  gift  tax; 

(4)  direct  the  S^retary  of  the  Treasury 
to  make  expenditure  of  the  Income  of  the 
Fund  and  not  to  exceed  5  percent  of  the  an- 
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nual  principal  of  the  Fund  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  Including  the  payment  of  Com- 
mission expenses  if  needed; 

(5)  appoint  an  Executive  Director,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  who  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  provided  for  a  GS-I8  of  the 
General  Schedule  of  such  title; 

(6)  appoint  and  fix  compensation  of  such 
additional  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(7)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  at 
rates  for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the  rate 
specified  at  the  time  of  such  service  for  grade 
GS-18  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code; 

(8)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  noncompensated  personnel 
and  reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section 
6703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code; 

(9)  enter  into  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
amngements,  or  modifications  thereof  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  any 
other  provisions  of  law  relating  to  competi- 
tive bVddtng;  and 

(10)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Commission  deems  nec- 
essary under  this  Act  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  529) . 

MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  FUND 

8«c.  7.  (a)   The  Fund  shall  consist  of — 

(1)  amounts  appropriated  under  section 
3(d)  of  this  Act; 

(2)  any  other  amounts  received  by  the 
Fund  by  way  of  gifts  and  donations;  and 

(3)  interest  and  proceeds  credited  to  It 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  to  Invest  such  portion  of  the 
Fund  as  It  not.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
mission, required  to  meet  current  with- 
drawals. Such  Investment  may  be  made  only 
In  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United 
States  or  In  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  both 
principal  and  Interest  by  the  United  States. 
For  such  purposes,  the  obligations  may  be 
acquired  (1)  on  original  issue  at  the  issue 
price,  or  (2)  by  purchase  of  outstanding  obli- 
gations at  the  market  price.  The  purposes  for 
which  obligations  of  the  United  States  may 
be  Issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act, 
as  amended,  are  hereby  extended  to  authorize 
the  issuance  at  par  of  special  obligations  ex- 
clusively to  the  Fund.  Such  special  obliga- 
tions shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  rate  of  interest,  computed  as  to  the 
end  of  the  calendar  month  next  preceding 
the  date  of  such  issue,  borne  by  all  market- 
able Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  Issued  during  the  preceding 
two  years  then  forming  part  of  the  public 
debt;  except  that  where  such  average  rate  Is 
not  a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  percent, 
the  rate  of  Interest  of  such  special  obliga- 
tions shall  be  the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1 
percent  next  lower  than  such  average  rate. 
Buch  special  obligations  shall  be  Issued  only 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  purchase 
of  other  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  both  principal  and  interest  by  the 
United  States  on  original  Issue  or  at  the  mar- 
ket price,  is  not  in  the  public  Interest. 

(c)  Any  obligation  acquired  by  the  Fund 
(except  special  obligations  issued  exclusively 
to  the  Fund)  may  be  sold  by  the  Secretary  at 
the  market  price,  and  such  special  obligations 
may  be  redeemed  at  par  plus  accrued  Inter- 
est. 

(d)  The  interest  on,  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  redemption  of.  any  obligations 
held  in  the  Fund  shall  be  credited  to  and 
form  »  part  of  the  Fund. 

(e)  In  accordance  with  section  8(4)  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shaU  pay  out  of  the  Fund 


such  accounts.  Including  expenses  of  the 
Commission,  as  the  Commission  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Universitt  of  Michigan, 
Center  for  Japanese  Studies, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  August  7, 1972. 
Hon.  Marshaix  Green, 
Assistant   Secretary,   Bureau   of  East   Asian 

and  Pacific  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 

Wasliington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  We  are  writing  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  Bill  entitled  "The 
Japanese-American  Friendship  Act  of  1972' 
(House  BlU  #HR16152,  Senate  Bill  #83872). 
I  have  attached  the  text  of  the  Bill  and  a 
statement  made  by  Senator  Jacob  Javits  at 
the  time  the  Bill  was  Introduced  (Congres- 
sional Record,  August  2.  1972).  The  purpose 
of  the  BUI  is  to  set  aside  a  small  portion  of 
the  $320,000,000  being  paid  the  United  States 
Government  In  dollars  by  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment In  connection  with  the  return  of 
Okinawa  to  Japanese  administrative  control 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  scholarly  and 
cultural  relations  with  Japan.  In  our  esti- 
mation the  BUI  is  of  very  substantial  long- 
term  ImportSLnce  to  both  our  national  Inter- 
est and  to  the  future  of  Japanese  Studies  In 
this  country.  We  would  like  to  solicit  any 
assistance  you  may  be  able  to  give  with  re- 
gard to  this  Bill. 

Our  judgment  of  the  Importance  of  this 
BUI  rests  upon  the  following  considerations: 

1.  Of  aU  our  external  relations  In  the  Pa- 
cific and  Asian  areas,  those  with  Japan  are 
by  long  odds  the  most  important.  In  the 
present  absorbedness  of  the  press  and  public 
with  the  dramatic  but  stiU  unpredictable  ne- 
gotiations with  Peking  there  is  a  serious  dan- 
ger that  we  may  lose  sight  of  this  basic  fact. 
This  is  almost  as  true  at  the  university  and 
cultural  relations  level  as  it  is  at  the  public 
level. 

2.  Our  relations  with  Japan  have  been  go- 
ing through  a  period  of  serious  strain,  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  which  is  most  difficult 
to  predict  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. The  exchanges  at  San  Clemente,  while 
undoubtedly  helpful,  have  not  really  allevi- 
ated a  widespread  concern  in  Japan  over  the 
basic  reliability  of  the  American  security 
guarantees  and  the  long-term  policy  impli- 
cations of  our  approcu:hes  to  Peking.  The 
present  and  emerging  economic  difficulties 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  are  of 
at  least  equal  seriousness  and  they,  too, 
have  by  no  means  been  resolved. 

3.  This  situation  coincides  with  a  period 
of  financial  stringency  where  the  field  of 
Japanese  Studies  in  the  United  States  is 
concerned  that  is  unprecedented  In  post- 
World  War  n  times.  There  ts  a  serious  danger 
that  this  small  but  Important  source  of 
specialized  training  and  expertise  for  critical 
and  growing  national  needs  in  the  fields  of 
higher  and  secondary  education,  government. 
and  business  will  be  seriously  endangered  at 
Just  the  point  in  United  States  relations 
where  its  skUls  are  most  needed. 

4.  The  Japanese  Government.  long  laggard 
in  this  respect,  has  recently  recognized  the 
Imminence  of  this  danger  and  the  impor- 
tance of  these  circumstances  by  establishing 
the  "Japan  Foundation"  to  finance  expanded 
scholarly  and  cultural  relations  between  Ja- 
pan and  other  nations,  In  particular  the 
United  States  and  Southeast  Asia.  The  pres- 
ent size  of  this  fund  is  sllghtlv  more  than 
•16.600,000  (five  billion  yen)  at"  the  current 
exchange  rate.  The  Japanese  Foreign  Min- 
istry has  officially  stated  that  the  fund  will 
be  doubled  to  M3.2O0.00O  (ten  billion  yen) 
in  fiscal  1973  and  in  several  years  expanded 
to  a  size  of  $100,000,000.  The  incwne  from 
this  fund  will  be  devoted  to  the  support  of 
scholarly  and  cultural  exchanges  abroad,  of 
collaborative  research  between  Japanese  and 
foreign  scholars,  and  of  needful  programs 
of    Japanese   Studies    in    foreign    countries, 


especially  In  the  United  States.  Our  Inter- 
University  Center  for  Japanese  Language 
Studies  in  Tokyo — an  invaluable  advanced 
language  training  facility  for  American  stu- 
dents operated  by  a  consortium  of  eleven 
American  universities  which  has  for  the  past 
two  years  hovered  on  the  bring  of  financial 
collapse — has  already  been  officially  informed 
that  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs will  contribute  $58,000  towards  its  sup- 
port In  1972-73,  a  sum  that,  incideiiially. 
is  substantially  larger  than  that  provided 
by  our  own  Office  of  Education  The  Japa- 
nese Government  Intends  to  continue  this 
support  on  an  annual  basis. 

5.  We  recall  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Japan  In  their  Joint  statement  l.ssued  at 
San  Clemente  on  January  7,  1972:  ".  .  .  re- 
affirmed the  basic  view  that  Japan  and  the 
United  States  .  .  .  would  cooperate  closely 
with  each  other  in  all  areas  such  as  the 
political,  cultural,  economic.  scientific 
and  technoldglcal  fields  to  achieve  the 
common  goal  of  maintaining  and  pro- 
moting peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world 
and  the  well-being  of  their  countrymen  .  .  . 
they  also  agreed  that  steps  be  taken  to  In- 
crease cultural  exchanges  and  in  this  regard 
the  President  welcomed  the  explanation 
given  on  the  contemplated  establishment  of 
a  Japanese  cultural  exchange  program."* 

Against  this  background  this  seems  to  me 
an  unusually  propitious  time  at  which  to  set 
aside  In  a  special  fund  an  appropriate  portion 
of  the  $320,000,000  being  paid  by  Japan  into 
the  United  States  Treasury  over  a  five-year 
period  beginning  in  May  1972  as  a  remit  of 
the  retrocession  of  administrative  control 
over  Okinawa.  This  sum  represents  repay- 
ment to  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  cost  of  public  utilities  and  other  facili- 
ties Installed  on  the  Island  at  our  expense 
and  now  being  turned  over  to  the  Japanese 
plus  some  costs  In  connection  with  relocation 
of  American  facilities,  employment  of  In- 
digenous labor,  and  a  few  other  matters.  The 
funds  revert  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and.  we  understand,  can  be  made 
available  for  this  or  other  purposes  only  by 
Congressional  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion. 

In  our  estimation  this  sum  could  ben  be 
used  for  p\irposes  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Continuing  support  of  the  Inter-Univcr- 
slty  Center  for  Japanese  Language  Studies  In 
Tokyo,  now  operated  by  a  consortium  of 
eleven  American  universities. 

2.  Supplementary  support  for  the  operat- 
ing expenses  of  a  .selection  of  propTims  cf 
Japanese  Studies  In  the  United  States  that 
constitute  in  effert  "national  resources"  In 
this  field.  The  universities  concerned  would 
continue  to  bear  the  basic  salaries  and  ad- 
ministrative costs  Involved. 

3  Supplementary  support  on  similar  terms 
for  a  regionally-distributed  selection  of  ma- 
jor collections  of  Japai:eEe -language  refer- 
ence,  research,   and   teaching   materials. 

4  Funds  to  facilitate  means  to  en.'ible 
such  "national  resource  programs"  to  make 
their  sliills  and  resources  available  on  a 
regional  basis  to  smaller  universities.  Junior 
and  community  colleges,  and  secondary 
schools  interested  in  adding  a  non-Western 
element  to  their  curricula  or  providing  train- 
ing for  their  staff  members  alonjr  these  lines. 
Similar  programs  might  also  be  developed  to 
as-sist  American  businesses  seriously  Involved 
in  the  Japanese  market  where  the  advanced 
training  of  personnel  to  be  stationed  In 
Japan  Is  concerned.  Given  the  present  and 
future  scale  of  our  business  relations  with 
Japan,  there  will  .certainly  be  increasing 
needs  for  training  in  this  area. 

5.  Support  for  programs  of  fellowships  and 
scholarships  at  the  undergraduate,  graduate, 
faculty  and  professional  levels  related  to 
training  and  research  programs  on  Japan. 
These  should  be  tenable  either  In  this  coun- 
try or  m  Japan. 
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n. 
feel  that  enactment  of  thl.-.  Bill  would 
several  larger  purposes.  It  would  pre- 
and  expand  the  capacity  of  our  uni- 
1  ies  to  produce   well-trained   specialists 
reliable    information    in    all    fields    of 
ese   Studies   at   a   time   when   this   ca- 
bas been  seriously  endangered  by  cut- 
in  local,  foundation,  and  federal  sup- 
It  would  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
for  flnanctng  programs   intended    to 
knowledge    and     understanding    of 
to  other  neglected  levels  of  higher  and 
education    far    more    extensively 
has  heretofore  been  the  case.  Given  the 
Importance  of  Japan  to  this  covuitry 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  sense 
the  very  high  degree  of  probability  that 
relationships  will  expand  rather  than 
In  the  future,  these  seem  to  us  to 
considerations   of   basic   concern    to   the 
y  of  our  future  national  relations  with 
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Iso  seems  to  us  that  after  a  prolonged 
of  obduracy  and  poor  or  mediocre  per- 
In  many  of  their  relations  with  the 
States,  the  Japanese  Government  in 
fiber  of  cases  has  recently  become  re- 
forthcoming    and    helpful    some- 
In   circumstances   affording   coustder- 
emptation  to  act  otherwise.  The  estab- 
of  the  Japan  Foundation,  with   a 
bias  In  favor  of  the  American   in- 
is  but  the  latest  example  of  such  a 
'  disposition, 
these  circumstances  would  it  not  be 
useful  and  appropriate  for  the  United 
Government  to  extend  positive  recog- 
of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  sig- 
cbange  for  the  better  in  Japanese 
and  that  we  understand  and  appreciate 
l^ct — particularly  if  such  a  gesture  can 
on  terms  that   are   basically  self- 
and  do  not  entail  new  cost  to  the 
.   The   '•Japanese-American   Friend- 
let  of  1972"  constitutes  poeitive  recog- 
of  the   sort   we   have   in    mind.   The 
Hawaii   Meeting   of    the   Presi- 
ind  the  new  Japanese  Prime  Minister, 
Tpnaka.  on  August  31.  1972.  might  well 
a  mo6t  appropriate  occasion  for  an- 
to  the  Japanese,  the  Administra- 
intentlon  to  support  legislation  along 
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are  most  grateful  for  your  attention 
any  assistance  you  may  be  able  to 


lor 


Sincerely  yours. 

I^ney  E.  Armstrong.  Executive  Direc- 
tor. Japan  Society.  Inc. 

C^orge  Beckman.  Dean.  College  of  Let- 
ters and  Science,  University  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Jj)hn  W.  Hall,  Professor  of  History  and 
Chairman.  Department  of  East  Asian 
Languages  and  Literatures,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

J^mes  W.  Morley.  Professor  of  Political 
Science  and  Director.  East  Asian  In- 
stitute, Columbia  University. 

I^wln  O.  Relschauer,  University  Profes- 
sor, Harvard. 

I^bert  A.  Scalaplno.  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 

I^bert  E.  Ward.  Professor  of  Political 
Science  and  Director,  Center  for  Jap- 
anese Studies.  University  of  Michigan. 

Froii  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  11.   1972] 

On  Reading  the  Japanese 

Thl^  country's  relationship  with  Japan  U 

of  a  curiosity.  The  exchange  of 

is  now  the  largest  between  any  two  na- 

In  history  with  the  exception  of  our 

trade.  Even  apart  from  economic 

interests,  millions  of  Americans  have  lived  In 


Japan  in  the  course  of  the  occupation  and 
the  cooperative  defense  that  followed.  There 
is  a  substantial  population  of  Japanese  de- 
scent in  this  country.  But  there  are  not  many 
Japanese  who  speak  English  well  and  the 
number  of  Americans  who  speak  Japanese, 
other  than  those  who  learned  it  from  immi- 
grant parents,  is  mlnlscule.  If  there  are  few 
Americans  who  know  the  language  there 
are  not  many  more  who  have  any  real  sense 
of  Japanese  culture  at  all. 

The  Japanese  government  Inaugurated  last 
week  a  new  fund,  the  Japanese  Foundation, 
to  underwrite  exchanges  of  teachers  and 
scholars,  as  well  as  supporting  the  Japanese 
Language  Center  in  Tokyo  and  Japane.se 
studies  In  American  universities.  This  wel- 
come initiative  is  analagous  to  the  Fulbright 
fellowship  program,  one  of  the  wisest  invest- 
ments that  this  countr^'  ever  made.  The  Jap- 
anese, an  island  people  whose  national  life 
has  never  been  easily  accessible  to  foreigners. 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  taking  this  step. 

The  phrase  •'International  understanding" 
usually  connotes  a  rather  sentimental  and 
unfocused  good  feeling.  That  kind  of  good 
feeling  dl-ssolves  very  qxilckly  when  national 
Interests  collide.  But  there  Is  another  level  of 
comprehension  that,  in  bad  times  as  well  as 
good,  provides  insurance  against  mlsreadings 
of  national  purpose.  There  have  already  been 
enough  examples  of  crucial  misunderstand- 
ings In  the  Pacific  politics  of  this  century. 
Particularly  with  the  present  rise  of  Japanese 
wealth  and  Influence.  Americans  can  no 
longer  leave  it  to  a  few  diplomatic  specialists 
to  follow  the  Internal  dialogue  in  Japan. 

The  advent  of  the  Japan  Foundation 
brings  attention  to  the  meager  state  of  Asian 
studies  in  this  country.  Senator  Javits  re- 
cently observed  that  "Japanese  studies  are 
available  In  only  four  per  cent  of  all  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities,  have  an  unfor- 
tunately low  priority,  and  have  suffered 
thereby."  The  senator  offers  an  extremely 
useful  proposal.  In  the  reversion  of  Okinawa 
to  Japan  earlier  this  year,  the  Japanese 
agreed  to  pay  the  United  States  some  $320 
million  for  our  investment,  during  the  long 
occupation,  in  public  facilities  on  Okinawa, 
Senator  Javits  has  introduced  legislation  to 
devote  one  tenth  of  that  compensation  to 
"scholarly  educational  and  cultural  inter- 
change." It  would  be  a  modest  down  payment 
on  a  reservoir  of  competence  for  which  the 
need  is  already  evident. 

United    States-Japan    Problems    Won't    Be 
Solved   Quicklv 

(By  Henry  Owen) 

The  best  time  to  Judge  the  results  of  a 
summit  meeting  is  not  in  the  Immediate 
wake  of  exuberant  communiques  but  after 
the  excitement  has  subsided.  The  recent 
meeting  between  President  Nixon  and  Prime 
Minister  Tanaka  of  Japan  is  no  exception. 
The  passage  of  a  week  since  that  meeting 
makes  It  easier  to  appraise  its  results. 

The  Nixon-Tanaka  meeting  followed  a 
ritual  from  which  high  level  U.S.-Japanese 
meetings  rarely  deviate.  Before  the  meeting, 
Informed  sources  on  both  sides  suggested 
that  the  object  would  be  a  full  and  frank 
discussion  of  key  problems  in  U.S. -Japanese 
relations. 

After  the  meeting,  we  were  told — with 
some  Justice — that  progress  had  been  made. 
Phase  3  of  the  cycle.  If  past  experience  Is 
any  guide,  will  be  Increasing  reports  a  few 
months  tWice  from  Tokyo  and  Washington 
that  baslc^roblems  In  U.S.-Japanese  rela- 
tions persist,  and  that  another  high-level 
meeting  will  have  to  be  scheduled  to  deal 
wltu  them — thus  starting  the  cycle  all  over 
again. 

The  fact  that  this  cycle  persists,  despite, 
periodic  high-level  meetings,  should  tell  us 
something:  That  difliculties  in  U.S.-Japanese 
relations  are  not  simply  a  matter  of  mis- 
understandings which  can  be  set  right  by 


greater  consultation  but  rather  that  they 
reflect  substantive  problems  which  are  rooted 
in  both  countries'  domestic  politics,  and 
which  will  continue  until  basic  changes  have 
taken  place  in  attitudes  on  both  sides  of 
the  Pacific. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  Issue  of  China. 
Both  American  and  Japanese  public  opinion 
is  attracted,  for  somewhat  different  reasons, 
by  the  notion  of  rapprochement  with  China. 
American  and  Japanese  leaders  thus  draw 
domestic  political  advantage  from  trying  to 
move  their  countries  closer  to  Peking.  Pub- 
licly, each  welcomes  the  other's  moves:  pri- 
vately, each  worries  that  the  other  will  win 
the  competition  for  Peking's  favor,  and  make 
too  many  concessions  In  the  process. 

Tills  creates  an  inherent  tension,  as  be- 
tween two  men  courting  the  same  girl,  whicli 
cannot  be  obviated  simply  by  their  keeping 
each  other  "informed."  This  tension  will  con- 
tinue until  the  powerful  holds  of  the  China 
myth — the  belief  that  great  things  can  be 
accomplished,  and  dire  threats  averted,  by 
dealings  with  Peking — abates  In  botli 
countries. 

But  this  will  not  happen  quickly.  Public 
opinion  in  Japan  and  the  United  States  has 
formed  an  exaggerated  view  of  China's  power 
and  policy  for  a  good  many  years,  and  a 
goodly  period  will  be  required  before  more 
realistic  views  prevail. 

The  second  area  of  growing  dispute  Is  se- 
curity. Japanese  leaders  worry  lest  the  U.S. — 
in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  over  the  Nixon  Doc- 
trine— withdraw  its  forces  not  only  from 
Southeast  Asia,  which  most  Japanese  would 
be  glad  to  see  us  evacuate,  but  also  from 
Northeast  Asia  (the  area  around  Japan  and 
Korea),  which  they  consider  vital  to  their 
security. 

They  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  po- 
litically feasible  for  Japan  to  extend  Its  mili- 
tary power  beyond  the  home  Islands  and 
thus  replace  the  United  States:  they  fear  that 
the  growing  sense  of  Insecurity  which  a  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  Northeast  Asia  would  trigger 
in  Japan  would  lead  to  Increasing  pressure 
for  a  national  Japanese  nuclear  deterrent. 

Japanese  worries  that  the  United  States 
win  withdraw  from  Northeast  Asia  are  not 
without  foundation.  U.S.  defense  budgets  are 
increasing — as  a  result  of  the  rising  costs  of 
weapons  and  military  manpower.  This  will 
create  continuing  pressure  to  reduce  our  gen- 
eral-purpose forces — Army  and  Marine  divi- 
sions, tactical  air  wings,  and  combat  naval 
vessels. 

If  these  cuts  bite  too  deep,  a  real  question 
will  arise  as  to  whether  we  can  keep  forces  in 
Northeast  Asia,  and  particularly  In  Korea — 
which  the  Japanese  consider  the  key  to  their 
defense. 

This  problem  will  persist  until  we  can  find 
ways  to  bring  U.S.  defense  costs  under  con- 
trol without  deep  cuts  In  general-purpose 
force  levels.  This,  too,  will  take  time:  Power- 
ful groups — In  the  country,  the  Congress, 
and  the  bureaucracy — will  have  to  be  per- 
suaded that  unnecessary  military  bases  In 
the  United  States  should  be  closed,  that  gold- 
plated  weapons  systems  should  be  simplified, 
and  that  further  military  pay  and  pension 
increases  should  be  resisted,  so  that  we  can 
maintain  the  forces  we  need  at  a  price  we 
can  afford. 

Meanwhile,  keeping  U.S.  forces  in  North- 
east Asia  won't  be  made  any  easier  by  the 
fact  that  Japanese  governments  will  find  it 
difficult — again,  for  domestic  reasons — to 
indicate  publicly  their  desire  to  see  the 
United  States  maintain  substantial  force 
levels  there. 

In  the  economic  area,  Japan  has  agreed 
to  a  large  increase  In  imports  from  the  United 
States.  Much  of  this  Is  a  speed-up  of  pur- 
chases that  would  have  taken  place  anyway. 
After  awhile  it  will  become  clear  that  the 
basic  problem  persists:  Japan  and  the  United 
States  continue  to  maintain  barriers  against 
each  other's  imports,  and  the  Japanese  are 
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more  competitive  in  certain  exports  than  the 
United  States. 

So  the  argrument  will  go  on.  The  right  way 
to  resolve  the  argument  Is  by  a  far-reaching 
agreement  that  tariffs  and  other  barriers  to 
trade  among  developed  countries  should  be 
eliminated  In  the  coming  decade  and  that 
the  International  monetary  system  should 
provide  for  easy  and  frequent  changes  In  cur- 
rency values  as  required  to  take  accoimt  of 
changes  In  trading  countries  economic  posi- 
tions. 

Powerful  domestic  obstacles  to  both  these 
reforms  exist  In  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
as  well  as  In  Europe,  which  would  also  have 
to  be  Involved.  Until  these  obstacles  can  be 
overcome — until  the  three  great  industrial 
areas  can  agree  on  needed  changes  in  the 
present  international  economic  order — eco- 
nomic disputes  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  will  persist. 

Obstacles  to  progress  on  all  three  of  these 
problems — China,  security,  and  economic  pol- 
icy— are  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  and  American  public  don't  under- 
stand each  others'  attitudes;  a  measure  of 
thlnly-velled  hostility  can  be  sensed  rising  in 
both  countries. 

This  is  not  surprising  considering  the  ob- 
stacles of  distance,  language,  and  culture 
which  exist.  The  Japanese  government  has 
recently  taken  a  promising  step  to  reduce 
these  obstacles.  It  has  created  a  Japan  Foun- 
dation to  support  studies  which  will  increase 
understanding  of  Japan  and  Its  relations  with 
other  countries;  a  large  part  of  this  founda- 
tion's fund  will  go  to  support  studies  in  the 
United  States,  or  by  Americans  In  Japan. 

Sen.  Javits  has  Introduced  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  creation  of  a  U.S.  fund  to  be  financed 
out  of  Japanese  payments  to  the  U.S.  for  Oki- 
nawa, which  would  support  comparable 
studies.  Early  congressional  action  on  this  bill 
could  be  as  Important  as  any  single  step  now 
pending  In  U.S.-Japanese  relations;  but,  even 
If  the  bill  Is  approved,  the  resulting  studies 
and  exchanges  will  take  time  to  bear  fruit. 

So  no  one  should  be  surprised  If  reports 
begin  to  emanate  from  Washington  and 
Tokyo  a  few  months  hence  which  suggest 
that  the  meeting  between  President  Nixon 
and  Premier  Tanaka  did  not  resolve  the 
troubles  in  U.S.-Japanese  relations,  and  that 
Important  problems  persist. 

The  President  handled  the  Hawaii  meet- 
ing well,  and  It  ended  on  an  upbeat  note.  But 
a  hard  look  at  Its  results,  a  week  after  the 
event,  underlines  the  harsh  reality:  U.S.- 
Japanese relations  are  troubled  not  because 
of  lack  of  consultation  between  the  leaders 
of  the  two  nations  but  because  of  basic  prob- 
lems— deeply  rooted  In  the  two  countries' 
domestic  politics — whose  resolution  will  re- 
quire much  time  and  effort. 

In  the  wake  of  Hawaii,  the  need  Is  to  get 
on  with  that  effort,  and  to  face  up  to  the 
basic  changes  in  policies  and  attitudes  which 
it  will  require  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific. 


FtTND  To  Be  Established  From  Okinawa  Re- 
version    Payments     for     Promotion     op 
Japan-United  States  Cultural  Exchange 
Bill  Introduced  in  Congress 
This  act  will  set  aside  10  percent  ($32  mil- 
lion)  of  the  $320  million  reversion  payment 
to  be  received  from  Japan  under  the  Okina- 
wa Reversion  Agreement,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing    a    fund    to    promote    scholarly 
educational  and  cultural  Interchange  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan. 

Senator  Javits  announced  the  purposes  of 
the  act  as  follows: 

1.  Support  for  studies,  Including  language 
studies,  in  Institutions  of  higher  education 
in  Japan  and  the  United  States; 

2.  Support  for  major  collections  of  Jap- 
anese books  and  libraries  at  American  col- 
leges and  universities  located  throughout 
the  United  States; 

3.  Support  for  a  mutual  studies  abroad 
program  at  the  undergraduate,  graduate  and 
faculty  levels;  and 

4.  Support  for  visiting  professors  and  lec- 


turers at  colleges  and  universities  in  Japan 
and  the  United  States. 

The  act  Is  designed  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  mutual  understanding  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States  through  Institutions 
of  higher  education  such  as  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

Tlie  need  for  promoting  cultural  exchange 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  was 
underscored  by  both  Japan  and  the  United 
States  at  the  Japan-United  States  summit 
meeting  held  in  January  this  year  at  San 
Clemente.  On  the  proposal  of  former  Foreign 
Minister  Takeo  Pukuda,  the  establishment  of 
a  $100  million  Japan  Fund  is  now  being 
formulated. 

Under  the  act,  a  Japanese-American 
Friendship  Commission  composed  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  six  public  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  will  be  es- 
tablished  to  administer  the  funds. 

Senator  Javits  explained  the  proposals  and 
pointed  out  that  (1)  Japan  has  emerged  as 
the  second  strongest  economic  power  in  the 
free  world,  but  the  number  of  students 
studying  the  Japanese  language  In  the 
United  States  Is  as  few  as  before;  (2)  Japa- 
nese studies  are  available  In  only  4  percent 
of  all  American  colleges  and  universities; 
(3)  friction  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States  stemming  from  the  textile  problem. 
President  Nixon's  China  policy,  and  the  new 
economic  policy  has  made  us  appreciate  how 
vitally  important  Is  the  need  for  mutual 
understanding  and  communication  between 
United  States  and  Japan.  In  seeking  Senate 
support  of  the  bill.  Senator  Javits  stated 
that  "It  is  highly  significant  that  a  fund 
should  be  established  for  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  out  of  the  reversion  pay- 
ment In  connection  with  the  reversion  of 
Okinawa  whose  historical  achievement  sym- 
bolizes cooperative  friendly  relations  between 
United  States  and  Japan." 

An  Identical  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House. 

Japanese-American  Friendship  Act  Intro- 
duced in  Congress  Will  Promote  Japan- 
United  States  Educational  and  Cultural 
Exchange  Funds  From  Okinawa  Rever- 
sion Payments 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  together  with  10 
co-sponsors,  and  Representative  Marvin  L. 
Esch  introduced  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
respectively,  on  August  2  the  Japanese- 
American  Friendship  Act  of  1972  to  admin- 
ister a  $32  million  trust  fund.  This  act  ap- 
propriates to  the  President  10  percent  of  the 
$320  million  payment  to  be  received  from 
Japan  under  the  Okinawa  Reversion  Agree- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  fund 
to  promote  on  a  wide-ranging  front  educa- 
tional and  cultural  exchange  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  This  act  is  the 
counterpart  to  the  Japan  Fund  (Japan- 
United  States  Cultural  Exchange  Fund  I . 

In  submitting  the  bill,  Senator  Javits.  in 
his  accompanying  announcement  pointed 
out  the  existence  of  significant  gaps  in  com- 
munication created  by  economic  friction  over 
the  textile  problem  and  the  Nixon  shock, 
and  stressed  that  promotion  of  studies  in 
Japanese  language,  culture,  and  artistic  ac- 
tivities remain  a  matter  of  utmost  urgency 
for  the  United  States. 

The  gist  of  the  act  Is  as  follows: 

1.  It  will  appropriate  to  the  President  10 
percent  of  the  payments  to  be  received  from 
Japan  under  the  Okinawa  Reversion  Agree- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
Japanese-American  Friendship  Trust  Fund. 
This  fund  will  be  used  for  educational  and 
cultural  interchange  between  the  United 
Stales  and  Japan.  The  Interest  from  the  fund 
and  no  more  than  5  percent  of  the  principal, 
will  be  available  as  annual  outlays. 

2.  The  funds  will  provide  support  for  (a) 
studies,  including  language  studies,  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  Japan  and 
the  United  States:  (b)  major  collections  of 
Japanese   books   and    libraries   at    American 


colleges  and  universities  located  throughout 
the  United  States;  (c)  programs  in  tlie  arts 
in  absociatioii  with  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  Japan  and  the  United  States; 
(d)  fellowships  and  scholarships  for  ex- 
change students  at  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels;  and  (e)  visiting  professors 
and  lecturers  at  colleges  and  universities  in 
Japan  and  the  United  States 

3  To  administer  the  fund.s.  a  Japanese- 
American  Friendship  Commission  will  be 
established.  It  will  consist  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
aiid  Welfare,  and  six  other  men  of  learning 
and  experience. 

"Japanese-.^merican  Educational  Exchange 
Fund."  Bill  Introduced  in  Senate,  Por- 
tion OF  Okinawa  Reversion  Payments  To 
Be  Used 

Republican  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  will 
introduce  In  the  Senate  on  August  2  the 
Japanese-American  Friendship  Act  of  1972. 
This  act  will  set  aside  10  percent  of  the  $320 
million  reversion  payment  to  be  received 
from  Japan  under  the  Okinawa  Reversion 
Agreement  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
$32  million  fund  to  revitalize  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  Democratic  Senator  Ed- 
mund Muskie  and  others  have  added  their 
names  as  co-sponsors,  and  it  appears  a  cer- 
tainty that,  with  bipartisan  support,  the  act 
will  iDe  passed. 

This  act  is  based  on  the  decision  arrived 
at  the  meeting  between  former  Prime  Min- 
ister Sato  and  President  Nixon  at  San  Cle- 
mente to  increase  cultural  exchanges  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan.  It  is  a 
counterpart  to  the  UOO  million  Japan-United 
States  Cultural  Exchange  Fund.  Sources  in 
the  State  Department  are  hopeful  that  \\V\s 
act  will  revitalize  cultural  exchanges  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  which 
had  dwindled  due  to  United  States  budgetary 
constraints. 

Under  the  act,  a  Japanese-American 
Friendship  Commission  composed  of  six 
public  members  appointed  by  the  President 
together  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
will  be  established  to  administer  the  funds 
The  funds  will  provide  support  for  ( 1  i  Jap- 
anese studies,  including  language  studies,  in 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States;  (2)  purchase  of  Japanese-related  re- 
search materials  at  the  universities  and  col- 
leges; (3)  a  mutual  studies  abroad  program 
for  undergraduates  and  graduate  students; 
and  (4)  exchange  of  visiting  profe,ssors  at 
colleges  and  universities  in  Japan  and  the 
United  States. 

As  a  rea.son  for  introducing  the  act.  Sena- 
tor Javits  pointed  out  that  Japanese  slvidie.s 
programs  aro  available  In  oivly  4  percent  of 
all  the  universities  and  colleges,  and  only  a 
few  students  are  pursuing  Japanese  studies 
If  improvement  of  Japanese-United  States 
relations  is  desired,  he  emphasized  strongly 
the  need  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  cul- 
tural exchange  programs. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  ( for  liim.self. 
Mr.  Abourezk.  Mr.  Baklr.  Mr. 
Beall.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  Church. 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Dominick. 
Mr.  Eacleton.  Mr.  Gurney.  Mr 
Hart.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hath- 
away, Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  McClure.  Mr 
McGovERN.  Mr.  McIntyre.  Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Ribicoff. 
Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr. 
TuNNEY.  Mr.  Weicker,  and  Mr. 
McGee>  : 
S.  650.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmar- 
ried individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of 
income  splitting  now  enjoyed  by  mar- 
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riefi  individuals  filing  joir.t  returns.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committae  on  Finance. 

TO    RIGHT   A    WaDNG 

JJlr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Pierident,  to- 
I  am  introducinT  a  bill  that  will  re- 
e  an  outraseously  unfair  tax  burden 
the  shoulders  of  30  million  Ameri- 
nho  are  being  treated  like  second- 
citizens  by  our  tax  laws. 
1  hey  are  the  widows  and  widowers,  the 
uniiarried   men   and   women,    and   the 
■|)rced  of  this  great  Nation.  And.  sim- 
because   they   are   single,   they   are 
to  pay  up  to  20  percent  more  in 
than  their  married  counterparts 
he  same  amounts  of  taxable  income. 
List  October,   the  Senate  passed  an 
amendment    I    introduced    that    would 
hav3  corrected  this  grievous  error  per- 
petrated by  Congress.  The  bill  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  bringing  before  the 
Senite  today  is  identical  to  that  amend- 
mer  t.  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  again 
will   approve   this   much-needed   bill, 
is  bill  will  authorize  unmarried  tax- 
!rs  to  figure  their  tax  using  the  table 
iection   1   of  the   Internal   Revenue 
that  is  currently  reserved  for  use 
lyarried  couples  filing  jointly. 

President,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
aphasize   the   serioiisness   or   the 
ma^tude    of    this    problem.    We    are 
about   a   group   of   people   big 
enoikgh  to  populate  three  States  the  size 
Illin  Dis — or  15  States  the  size  of  Oregon. 
C(  ingress     pushed     these     overtaxed 
Americans  into  an  unfair  tax  bracket, 
it  is  up  to  Congress  to  right  this 
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our  current  system  of  assess- 
ax  liability  on  the  basis  of  the  tax- 
's marital  status,   we   are   asking 
30  million  unmarried  citizens  to 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
of  running  our  Government.  It  has 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  tliis 
"surtax"  on  single  peo- 
about  $1.6  billion.  I  ask  unanimous 
to  have  printed  at  the  conclu- 
of  my  remarks  a  table  showing  the 
to  which  this  "surtax"  is  levied 
unmarried  taxpayers, 
me  cite  two  examples  of  the  in- 
situation  that  results  from  the 
of  the  various  tables  in   the 
Revenue  Code. 
ingle  taxpayer  having  a  taxable  in- 
of  $8,000  pays  $1,590  in  Federal 
taxes.  By  contrast,   a  married 
r'er  having  the  same  taxable  in- 
of  $8,000  will  pay  only  $1,380— a 
of  $210. 
another  instance,  a  single  taxpayer 
'.  a  taxable  income  of  $14,000  will 
.210  in  Federal  income  taxes  com- 
to  the  $2,760  paid  by  his  married 
hving  next  door.  That  comes  down 
;ingIe-person  "surtax"  of  $450. 

figures,  Mr.  President,  graphic- 
1  ortray  the  extent  to  which  the  Fed- 
'  ax  law  discriminates  against  single 
.•ers. 

.  I  also  would  like  to  point  out  a 
frightening  fact  that  we  may  not 
aware  of— and  It  Is  that  only  six 
countries  tax  their  unmarried  per- 
more  heavily  than  their  married 
Of  the  six.  five  are  dictator- 
Russia,  three  of  her  satellites  and 
Among    democracies,    only    the 


mg 
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Netherlands,  places  a  tax  penalty  on  be- 
ing unmarried. 

To  continue  this  unfair  taxation  is 
totally  unpalatable,  unacceptable  and 
undemocratic. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  and  time  where 
discrimination  in  any  form  is  being 
fought.  Our  Federal  tax  laws  recognize 
the  special  tax  problems  of  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  the  oil-v.ell  owner  and  the  real 
estate  investor— yet  we  blatantly  dis- 
criminate agaii:ist  30  million  persons  sim- 
ply because  they  do  not  have  a  spouse. 

Yet.  there  are  those  amono;  our  col- 
lea-,  les  who  would  have  us  believe  that 
such  unfair  treatment  is  justified  on 
the  basis  of  tiae  additional  burden  of 
manied  life.  Let  u.?,  for  the  moment,  as- 
sume that  such  a  consideration  is  justi- 
fied— mind  you.  I  am  not  suijgesting  that 
it  is — but  let  us  just  assume  for  the  sake 
of  the  debate  that  it  is.  How  then  can  we 
ex!)lain  this  discrimination  to  the  3.6 
million  taxpayers  who  file  their  taxes  as 
heads  of  household  ? 

These  taxpayers  must  meet  all  of  the 
responsibilities  of  a  married  couple  with 
a  family.  In  fact,  I  would  suggest  that  a 
head  of  household  bears  a  greater 
burden  in  the  raising  of  his  or  her  fam- 
ily. This  is  so  far  a  number  of  reasons— 
the  most  obviou-s  being  that  with  only  one 
adult  present,  the  potential  income"  pro- 
duction of  the  family  unit  is  half  that  of 
a  married  couple  with  a  family,  and  that 
additional  expenses  are  incurred  in  car- 
ing for  the  family  while  the  sole  wage- 
earner  plys  his  or  her  trade. 

Mr.  President,  it  occurs  to  me  if  our  tax 
laws  are  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  any 
class  of  taxpayers,  we  might  logicallv 
conclude  that  the  favored  group  would 
be  those  taxpayers  who  bear  the  burden 
of  raising  a  family  alone.  But  logic  is  not 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  our 
Federal  tax  laws:  for  these  "parents 
without  partners,"  as  they  are  sometimes 
referred  to.  are  not  given  preferential 
treatment,  they  are  not  even  given  equal 
treatment  as  compared  with  married 
couples.  They,  too,  are  discriminated 
against  most  unfairly  by  our  tax  laws. 
Granted,  they  pay  only  half  the  penaltv 
single  persons  do — with  a  maximimi  of 
10  percent  more  in  taxes  than  a  married 
couple  uith  an  identical  amount  of  tax- 
able income.  Still  this  is  a  most  unfair 
burden  to  ask  these  3.6  million  taxpayers 
to  bear. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  dollars 
and  cents  translation  of  this  inequitable 
treatment  of  a  head  of  household  by  our 
tax  law.  A  head  of  household  with  taxable 
income  of  $8,000  pays  $1,480  in  taxes 
his  married  neighbors— whether  or  not 
they  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
raising  a  family— pay  S1.380  for  a 'net 
"surtax"  of  $100  levied  against  the  un- 
married family  head.  When  the  taxable 
income  doubles  to  $16,000,  a  head  of 
household  pays  $3,540;  his  married 
neighbors  pay  $3,260;  a  net  "surtax"  of 
$280.  Tills  unfair  treatment  of  these  un- 
married taxpayers  must  be  stopped  now. 

It  is  only  fair  that  the  Federal  tax 
laws  recognize  the  varying  living  costs 
beween  a  family  and  a  single  individual. 
But  the  income  tax  laws  should  reflect 
such  diiTerences  in  conditions  and  re- 
sponsibilities by  allowing  reasonable  de- 
ductions and  exemptions.  If  we  have  not 


done  this,  as  some  suggest  we  have  not, 
then  it  deserves  a  closer  look  in  the  fu- 
ture. In  any  event,  such  a  failme  on  our 
part  to  adequately  consider  these  mat- 
ters through  the  vehicle  of  deductions 
from  adjusted  gross  income  is  not  to  be 
viewed  as  an  excuse  for  continuing  l 
day  longer  our  current  discrimination 
between  taxpaj-ers  of  differing  marital 
.status  with  identical  amounts  of  taxable 
income. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  crux  of  the 
is.sue  at  hand.  Once  taxable  income  is  de- 
termined, the  same  rate  should  apply  to 
ail  who  have  the  same  income,  regard- 
le  s  of  their  marital  status.  To  achieve 
this  desirable  end,  we  must  reorient  our 
ti linking  and  adjust  the  focus  of  oui- 
lax  laws. 

Let  me  refer  briefly  to  a  principle  ar- 
gument present  by  some  people  who  favor 
retaining  the  unfair  applications  of  the 
tax  laws.  They  argue  that  to  eliminate 
this  remaining  major  vestige  of  discrim- 
inotory  treatment  of  unmarried  individ- 
uals would  imdermine  some  mysteriously 
essential  bulwark  of  marriage  and  that 
its  elimination  would  encourage  cohabi- 
tation, concubinage,  and  other  moral 
atrocities. 

Frankly,  I  caimot  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  the  institution  of  marriage 
leans  upon  such  a  frail  reed  as  the  treat- 
ment accorded  married  people  as  opposed 
to  unmarried  people  by  the  Federal  in- 
come tax  law. 

In  any  event,  to  the  extent  this  argu- 
ment is  advanced  by  opponents  of  this 
bill,  I  would  counter  by  declaring  that  I 
subscribe  completely  with  the  sentiments 
of  Vivian  KeUems,  that  grand  77-year- 
old  Coimecticut  woman,  who  once  said: 

Taxation  is  for  one  purpose  only,  to  raise 
revenues  for  the  legitimate  functions  of  the 
government  .  .  .  the  people  of  this  country 
fire  perfectly  capable  of  taking  care  of  their 
morals  whether  they  are  married  or  single. 

She  went  on  to  say  that — 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  Congress  to 
legislate   the  peoples'  morals  by  means   of 

taxation. 

During  the  last  two  decades,  Congress 
has  done  much  to  approach  the  point 
where  unmarried  people  are  viewed  as 
being  equal  to  married  couples  in  the  eyes 
of  the  tax  collector.  But  we  have  not  yet 
gone  the  full  distance.  Notably,  in  1969. 
Congress  became  openly  concerned  about 
the  higher  tax  rate  applied  to  the  tax- 
able incomes  of  unmarried  persons  and 
reduced  them. 

Until  1969,  however,  single  taxpayers 
paid  up  to  41  percent  greater  taxes  than 
married  people  with  the  same  taxable 
income.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  re- 
duced, but  did  not  abolish,  the  inequity. 
When  my  amendment  was  offered  to 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  opponents 
argued  the  tax  schedules  currently  con- 
tained in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  pro- 
vide that,  in  general,  and  given  identi- 
cal taxable  incomes,  the  tax  paid  by  an 
unmarried  individual  woiild  never  exceed 
the  tax  levied  against  a  married  couple 
filing  a  joint  return  by  more  than  20  per- 
cent. 

They  apparently  look  upon  this  as  evi- 
dence that  we.  in  the  C<»igress.  in  our 
benevolent  munificence,  have  decided  to 
grant  80  percent  tax  equality  to  our  un- 
married citizens. 
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This  is  not  fair  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination. 

We  are  still  20  percent  wrong  in  our 
treatment  of  immarried  taxpayers.  To 
put  it  another  way,  to  pompously  state 
that  we  are  granting  80  percent  equality 
to  single  taxpayers  is  not  unlike  the  Con- 
gress publicly  declaring  in  law  that  it 
shall  henceforth  be  the  policy  of  these 
United  States  that  a  black  man  can  be 
equal  to  a  white  man  80  percent  of  the 
time — or  that  a  woman  can  rightly  claim 
equality  with  a  man  80  percent  of  the 
time. 

Ludicrous,  is  not  it?  But  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  metaphorical  meaning  of  the 
argument  presented  by  opponents  of  this 
legislation  when  they  self-righteously 
point  to  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  as 
evidence  of  our  good  intentions. 

When  we  are  doing  everything  we  can 
in  the  field  of  day  care,  when  we  have 
already  done  everything  we  can  in  the 
area  of  an  equal  rights  amendment,  and 
when  we  are  doing  everyhing  we  can  to 
make  it  possible  for  men  and  women, 
married  or  single,  to  be  treated  equally, 
there  is  no  longer  any  reason — if,  indeed, 
there  was  ever  any — to  be  foimd  in  our 
continuing  this  discriminatory  treatment 
of  one-fourth  of  our  taxpayers. 

Why  should  these  30  million  people  be 
compelled  to  contribute  an  estimated  ad- 
ditional $1.6  billion  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury this  year  simply  because,  whether  by 
choice  or  by  chance,  they  are  unmarried? 

It  is  preposterous  that  this  unfair 
element  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
has  been  allowed  to  go  unchallenged  in 
any  serious  degree  for  so  many  years. 
Congress  is  responsible  for  this  gross  in- 
equity in  our  tax  laws — only  Congress 
can  right  this  wrong. 

Consequently,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
eliminate  this  unmitigated  Federal  tax 
discrimination  against  30  million  of  our 
citizens.  We  must  waste  no  more  time 
in  building  a  fair  tax  law  for  all  indi- 
viduals, regardless  of  their  marital  status. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  am  Introducing, 
as  well  as  a  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

S.  650 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  rates  of  tax  on  Individuals)  Is 
amended — 

(a)  by  .striking  out  subsections  (b)  and 
(c): 

(b)  by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as 
(b);  and 

(c)  by  striking  out  so  much  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  as  precedes  the  table  therein  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  General  Rule. — There  Is  hereby  Im- 
posed on  the  taxable  Income  of  every  in- 
dividual, other  than  an  Individual  to  whom 
subsection  (b)  applies,  a  tax  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  following  table;". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
definitions  and  special  rules)    Is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and 
(b);  and 

(b)  by  redesignating  subsections  (c),  (d) 
and  (e)  as  subsections  (a),  (b)  and  (c), 
respectively. 

Sec.  3.  Sections  511(b)  (1)  and  641  of  such 
Code  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 1(d)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"section  Kb)". 

Sec.  4.  Section  6015  (a)  (1)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(1)  the  gross  Income  for  the  taxable  year 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  exceed  $10,000 
($5,000,  In  the  case  of  an  individual  sub- 
ject to  tax  Imposed  by  section  1(b)  for  the 
taxable  year) ;  or". 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1973. 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or 
his  delegate  shall  prescribe  and  publish 
tables  reflecting  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  which  shall  apply.  In  lieu  of  the 
tables  set  forth  in  section  3402(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
percentage  methods  of  withholding),  with 
respect  to  wages  paid  on  or  after  January  1, 
1974. 


Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington.  DC,  January  4, 1973. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  Mr.  Edward 
Kemp  of  your  office  has  requested  by  tele- 
phone a  current  Department  of  the  Trea£ur>' 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  bill  which  would 
eliminate  the  present  Individual  income  tax 
rate  schedules  for  single  persons  and  heads 
of  households  making  the  rate  schedule  now 
used  for  Joint  returns  applicable  to  all  re- 
turns except  those  of  married  couples  filing 
separately  and  returns  of  estates  and  trusts. 
We  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  detailed  recalculation  of  the  cost  of  this 
proposal  at  income  levels  and  under  tax 
laws  applicable  to  1973  but  the  cost  would 
be  of  the  general  magnitude  of  $1.6  or  $1.7 


billion  annually.  Mr.  Kemp  Indicated  that 
a  rough  estimate  now  would  be  more  xjsefvi! 
than  waiting  for  a  more  precise  estimate  at 
a  later  date. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  helpful  to 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Martin  J.  Bailey, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

Fact  SuF.t.r  on  the  Single-Person  Tax 

.^^1ENDMENT 
HOW     WOILQ     THE     AMENDMENT     OPERATE" 

Currently,  there  are  four  tax  tables  lor 
use  by  taxpayers  In  different  categories:  un- 
marrieds.  heads  of  household,  married  filing 
jointly,  and  married  filing  separately.  TTie 
amendment  would  result  in  having  two  tax 
tables:  married  filing  separately  and  every- 
one else. 

WHEN     WOULD    THE    AMENDMENT    CO    INTO 
EFFECT? 

The  change  in  the  tax  law  would  be  etlec- 
tlve  beginning  Janviary  1.  1974.  It  would 
benefit  all  unmarried  taxpayers  who  file  a 
return  on  April  15,  1975,  and  from  there  on. 

WHAT    WOCXD    BE    THE    COST    OF    THE 
AMENDMENT^ 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  that  the  first  year  loss  in  revenues 
from  passage  of  this  amendment  will  be  $16 
billion.  Thereafter,  the  loss  in  revenue  would 
increase  proportionally  to  the  increase  in 
the  personal  income  tax  base. 

HOW     MANY    TAXPAYERS    WILL    BE    AFFECTED    BY 
THE    AMENDMENT? 

Estimates  indicate  that  there  are  approxi- 
mately 30  million  single  per.sons  and  heads 
of  household  who  will  benefit  by  approval 
of  this  amendment.  These  taxpayers  are.  of 
course,  located  throughout  the  nation. 

CAN  YOU  r.IVE  ME  SOME  EXAMPLES  OF  HOW 
THIS  AMENDMENT  WOULD  CHANGE  THE  IN- 
COME   TAX    LIABILITY    OF    A    SINGLE    PERSON' 

Certainly!  First,  though,  it  is  Imperative 
that  we  remember  that  the  change  in  the 
tax  laws  would  affect  the  tax  liability  ba.sed 
on  taxable  income.  The  effect  of  this  {act  is 
that  a  married  couple  could  very  well  earn 
more  money — as  reflected  in  Adjusted  Gross 
Income — than  an  unmarried  person  and  still 
have  an  identical  tax  liability. 

Enoviph  said,  following  are  a  few  examples 
of  how  a  single  person's  tax  liability  woi:ld 
be  reduced  (equalized)  by  virtue  of  passage 
of  this  amendment: 


Ptesenl 
tax 


Proposed 


T,-iX3b'e  income; 
M.OOO 
JM.OOO  .  .. 
J20.000.. 


J1.590 
3,210 
5  230 


tl.380 
2  760 

4  380 


FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  SURTAX  LEVIED  AGAINST  UNMARRIED  INDIVIDUALS    TAX  LIABILITY 


Marripd 

filing 

jointly 

Single 

individual 

Head  ol  house 

Sur- 
Tax          tax 

hold 

Per- 
cent- 
age 

Warned 

tiling 

jointly 

SingI 
Tax 

»  individ 

Sur- 
tax 

ual 

Per- 
cent- 
age 

Head  of  house 

hold 

Tax 

Sur- 
tax 

Per- 
cent- 
age 

Sur- 
Ta>          lax 

Per- 

cent- 
3Ee 

Taxable  income; 

$1,000 

1,380 

Jl,  110 
1,590 
2,090 
2.630 
3,210 

$110 
210 
270 
370 
450 

11.0 
15.2 
14.8 
16.4 
16.3 

$1,040         $40 
1.480          100 
1,940          120 
2.440          180 
2. 980         220 

4  0 
7.2 
6.6 
8.0 
8.0 

$16,000  

$3,260 

$3  830 

b  230 

6,790 

8,490 

10,290 

16,  i>90 

$570 
850 
1.130 
1,390 
1  630 
2.530 

17,5 
19,4 
20.0 
19  6 
18  8 
18.0 

$3. 540        $280 
4,800          420 
6,220          560 
7, 800          700 
9  480          820 

15.340      1.280 

8  6 

$6,000.. 

$20,000 

4,380 

9  6 

$8,000 

$24,000 

5  660 

9  9 

$10,000 

1  820 

;-'8,ooo 

$32,000  .._.    .   . 
$44,000 

7.100 

8.660 

14  060 

9  9 

$12,000 

.      2.260 

9  5 

$14,000 

2,760 

9  1 

FAIR  TAXES  FOR  SINGLE  PERSONS 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  in 
introducing  legislation  to  extend  equal 


tax  treatment  to  the  more  than  30  mil- 
lion single  individuals  now  treated  un- 
fairly by  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  present  discriminatory  tax  rates 
for  single  people  occm-red  by  historical 


acclden..  Before  World  War  II.  eight 
States  had  community  property  laws 
wliich  divided  income  equally  between 
husband  and  wife.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  married  couples  in  these 
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states  could  therefore  divide  their  income 
^nd  file  separate  U.S.  tax  returns.  This 
neant  that  such  couples  were  taxed  at 
r;  lower  rate. 

Several  other  States  soon  passed  laws 
;;;vin5  their  citizens  a  similar  tax  ad- 
.  anlagre.  In  an  effort  to  restore  tax  equal- 
ity and  to  prevent  wholesale  disruption 
Df  local  tax  and  property  lavrs.  Congress 
.n  1943  made  income-splitting  by  married 
rouples  a  national  procedure. 

While  this  move  benefited  married 
:a'cpayers,  it  increased  the  relative  tax 
surden  on  immarried  citizens  by  approxi- 
Tiately  $1.6  billion  per  year.  For  example, 
Lindor  the  present  code  a  single  tax- 
oayer  with  an  income  of  $8,090  pays  $1.- 
J90  in  Federal  inccms  t".xes.  A  mani?d 
:axpayer  with  the  same  income  would 
3nlv  owe  $1.380 — a  difference  of  $210.  If 
3oth  parties'  income  was  S14.000  the 
5in5le  person  would  pay  $450  more  th".n 
;he  married  person. 

The  iiicome  tax  .should  reHect  differ- 
ences in  condition  and  responsibilities  by 
dlowing  reasonable  deductions.  However, 
>nce  the  taxable  income  is  determined, 
he  same  rate  should  apply  to  all  those 
vho  have  the  same  income,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  married  or  single. 

Defenders  of  tire  present  system  argue 
hat  single  persons  do  not  bear  the  costs 
Lnd  responsibilities  of  raLsing  children. 
3ut  income-splitting  under  the  present 
aw  does  not  differentiate  among  tax- 
)ayers  in  this  respect,  since  the  benefit 
s  the  same  whetlier  or  not  they  liave 
children. 

Under  the  present  Internal  Revenue 
:ode,  married  taxpayers  without  chil- 

<  Iren  are  even  treated  better  than  single 
:  leads  of  households  witlr  children  even 

hough  those  single  ta.xpayers  have  all 
he  re.'?ponsibilit:es  of  married  couple 
'.i'.h  children. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  tcok  a 

I  top  in  tlie  right  direction  by  limiting  the 

liifferential  between  single  and  married 

ates  to  a  maximum  of  20  percent.  That, 

:iowever,  is  not  eirough.  The  bill  we  in- 

roduce  today  would  finish  the  reform 

)y  eliminating  this  inequity  completely. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  progress  al- 

.  eady   made    in    this   area   goes.   I   am 

;)Ieased  tc  say.  to  a  long  time  friend  of 

;nine.  Miss  Vivien  Kellems  of  East  Had- 

(lam,  Coim.  Miss  Kellems  h.is  been  the 

:  ounder  and   guiding  force  beliind   the 

movement  to  free   single  persons  from 

Ihe  iirequities  of  higher  taxes.  She  has 

1  efused  to  retreat  from  her  position  and 

'.  las  even  gone  so  far  as  to  join  battle 

:)ersonally   with   the   Internal   Revenue 

;  Service. 

Vivien  Kellems  has  pointed  the  way 
i  nd  now  it  is  up  to  those  of  ms  in  the 

<  Congress  to  follow  through.  Last  year 
curing  the  consideration  of  the  debt 
1  imit  bill,  an  identical  amendment  to  the 
I  ill  we  introduce  today  passed  the  Sen- 
!.te  by  voice  vote  after  an  attempt  to 
table  it  was  defeated  53  to  19. 1  hope  tlrat 
' .hen  tax  reform  legislation  is  considered 
1  y  the  93d  Congress  oiu-  bill  will  receive 
similar  positive  support. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE : 
S.  651.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (re- 
!  pec  ting  flrearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of 
j  u-earms  in  the  commission  of  any  felony 


and  to  increase  the  penalties  in  certain 
related  existing  provisions,  to  lower  cer- 
tain age  limits  from  21  years  to  18,  and 
to  eliminate  certain  recordkeeping  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  ammunition;  and 

S.  652.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarj-. 

I\:r.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  heard 
the  news  about  John  Stennis  with  great 
sadness.  In  only  3  weeks  in  tire  Senate.  I 
have  already  learned  why  this  kind,  de- 
cent man  is  so  respected. 

It  v.-ould  be  ironic  if  this  tragedy  were 
to  form  the  basis  of  another  assault  on 
our  personal  liberties  hy  those  who  want 
to  disarm  th?  private  citizen.  I  am  sure 
it  ii  being  viewed  as  an  opportunity  for 
another  round  of  firearms  legislation, 
although  Senator  Stln.vis  him£:clf  would 
be  the  first  to  say  you  do  not  prevent 
crime  by  taking  guns  away  from  the 
innocent. 

Gun  confrol  advocates  conveniently 
forget  that  crime  floui-islies  when  courts 
are  lenient  and  wiien  controls  on  police 
ofTicers  hamper  effective  law  enforce- 
ment. All  of  the  firearm  laws  in  the  world 
are  not  going  to  deter  crime  until  there 
is  change  in  attitude  toward  the  role  of 
law  enforcement.  I  do  not  minimize  for  a 
moment  the  seriousness  of  the  crime  sit- 
uation in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Ncirher  do  I  minimize  the  danger  that 
the  threat  of  further  firearms  control 
can  bring. 

To  emphasize  my  concern.  I  am  taking 
this  opportunity  to  reintroduce  two  pieces 
of  legislation  v.hich  I  sponsored  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Taken  to- 
gether, I  think  they  put  the  question  of 
guns  and  crime  in  the  proper  perspective. 

The  first  would  repeal  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968,  a  law  passed  at  a  moment 
of  national  hysteria  and  a  law  that  has 
proved  to  have  no  adverse  effect  on  anv- 
one  other  than  the  law-abiding  citizen. 

The  .second  bill  provides  that  the  use  of 
a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  any  Fed- 
eral crime  is  a  separate  Federal  of- 
fense. A  mandatory  sentence  of  from 
5  to  10  years  imprisonment  would  be 
imposed  upon  criminals  convicted  of 
using  a  gun  while  committing  a  Federal 
felony.  A  second  conviction  would  result 
in  a  mandatorj'  10  years  to  life  sentence. 
Courts  would  neither  suspend  the  sen- 
tence nor  allow  it  to  nm  concurrently 
with  any  other  sentence.  In  addition,  the 
bill  removes  regi.=;tration  requirements 
from  ammunition. 

Idaho  led  the  fight  against  gun  con- 
trols back  in  1968.  and  time  has  proven 
us  right.  Existing  laws  are  little  more 
than  harrassment  of  honest  citizens. 
Crime  statistics,  where  a  gun  is  involved, 
are  no  lower.  It  is  time  to  shift  this  bur- 
den from  the  shoulders  of  the  lawful  to 
the  criminal.  I  think  Senator  Ste.n.vis 
would  heartily  approve. 


By  Mr.  BELLMON   <for  himself, 
Mr.  Bartlett,   Mr.  Beall.  Mr'. 
Bible.  Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  ER\'rN, 
Mr.  Fl-lbright,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
HuMPHRri-.  Mr.  McClellan.  Mr. 
McGee.  Mr.  MoNDALE.  and  Mr. 
Thurmond  I  : 
S.  653.  A  bill  to  insure  the  separation 
of  powei-s  by  prohibiting  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  from  the  highway  tntst 


fund  which  have  been  apportioned  and 
appropriated.  R°ferred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  12  other  Senators,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  is  in- 
tended to  rectify  a  serious  Executive  en- 
croachment upon  the  legislative  power 
of  Congress,  and  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tive branch  from  further  frustrating  the 
legislative  purpose  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act.  This  bill  when  enacted  v.lll 
prohibit  the  practice  of  impoundment  of 
money  from  the  highway  trust  fimd. 

Mr.  President,  the  framers  of  our  Con- 
Ftitution  v.isely  created  three  separate 
but  coequal  branches  cf  Government  cut 
of  which  grew  the  constitutional  doctrine 
of  'separation  of  powers."  Now,  nearly 
200  jears  later,  tlris  doctrine  is  being 
sevc.eiy  tested  and,  in  fact,  largely 
iEOicrcd  a^  least  insofar  as  it  concerns  the 
present  and  past  administration  of  the 
highway  trust  fund.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
intent  of  this  bill  to  finally  set  straight 
w  hat  Congress  always  intended,  by  pro- 
hibiting action  by  any  oflBcer  or  employee 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  which 
would  result  in  the  impomidment  or 
v.ithholcling  from  obligation  of  money 
from  the  highway  trust  fund. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  quite 
evident  when  one  examines  only  briefly 
the  legislative  history  of  the  1956  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act.  Let  me  explain:  In 
1956.  Congress  passed  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  and  in  so  doing  created  the 
highway  trubt  fu'id  wherein  Congress 
earmarked  revenue  from  certain  taxes 
to  go  directly  into  a  trust  fund  which  was 
then  to  be  apportioned  to  the  various 
."States.  These  taxos  are: 

Motor  fuel :  4  cents  per  gallon. 

Mew  trucks,  and  trailers — over  10,000 
pounds  gross  weight — and  new  buses, 
other  than  transit:  10  percent  on  the 
mnnufacturer's  wholesale  price. 

Highway  vehicle  tires  and  tubes:  10 
ce^its  per  pound. 

Other  tires,  and  tread  rubber:  5  cents 
per  pound. 

Hea\T  vehicle  use:  $3.00  per  1.000 
pounds  annually  on  the  total  gross 
weight  of  vehicles  rated  at  more  than 
26,000  pounds  gross  weight. 

Parts  and  accessories:  8  percent  on  the 
manufacturer's  wholesale  price  of  truck 
and  bus  parts  and  accessories. 

Lubricating  oil:  6  cents  per  gallon,  if 
used  for  Inghway  purposes. 

This  system  worked  extremely  well  and 
the  consti-uction  of  the  Nation's  inter- 
state highway  system  was  progressing  in 
an  orderly  mamier  until  6  years  ago.  at 
which  time  the  administration  began  an 
impoundment  practice.  I  believe  this  to 
be  clearly  contraiy  to  the  will  of  Con- 
gress and  the  legislative  purpose  of  the 
highway  act. 

The  practice  of  refusing  to  permit 
States  to  enter  into  highway  construc- 
tion contracts,  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  Congress,  was  initiated  in  fiscal  year 
1967.  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  ordered  the  reduction  of  obliga- 
tional  authority  imder  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program  by  $700  million  with  an 
additional  reduction  of  $600  million  or- 
dered on  January  23,  1968,  for  calendar 
year  1963.  Another  withholding  occurred 
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in  fiscal  year  1971,  when  the  $5,425  bil- 
lion congi'essional  authorization  was  re- 
duced to  $4.6  billion.  Although  this  re- 
duction was  partially  In  respMise  to  a 
congressiMial  spending  ceiling.  It  was 
also  the  direct  result  of  fiscal  policies  an- 
nounced by  the  President  on  July  18, 
1970.  Finally,  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  fis- 
cal year  1973,  further  reductions  in  obll- 
gational  authority  wei-e  made  of  approxi- 
mately $488  million  and  $1.7  billion 
respectively. 

What  possible  authority  or  legal  justi- 
fication does  the  executive  branch  have 
to  indulge  in  this  practice  of  wathholding 
obligational  authority  from  the  States? 
Certainly  none  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
In  fact,  a  Federal  district  court  recently 
held  that  the  executive  branch  has  un- 
lawfully impounded  that  part  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  which  should  be 
apportioned  to  the  State  of  Missouri.  The 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri  ruled  on  June  12,  1972, 
in  the  case  of  Missouri  Highway  Commis- 
sion V.  Volpe.  347  F.  Supp.  951,  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  do  not  have  discretion  under  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  to  im- 
pound highway  trust  moneys  except  for 
very  specific  reasons.  This  case  was  ar- 
gued on  appeal  on  January  10,  1973,  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Eighth  Circuit  in  St.  Louis  and  a  deci- 
sion is  presently  pending  by  that  court. 

In  the  lower  court's  decision,  Judge 
Becker's  opinion  was  based  largely  upon 
an  interpretation  of  p^-agraph  (c)  of  23 
U.S.C.  101  which  states: 

(c)  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  under 
existing  law  no  part  of  any  sums  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  any 
Federal-aid  system  which  has  been  appor- 
tioned pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  Impounded  or  withheld  from 
obligation,  for  purposes  and  projects  as  pro- 
vided In  this  title,  by  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee in  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment, except  such  specific  sums  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  are  necessary  to  be  with- 
held from  obligation  for  specific  periods  of 
time  to  assure  that  sufficient  amounts  will  be 
available  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  de- 
fray the  expenditures  which  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  made  from  such  fund. 

Judge  Becker  fovmd  that  the  withhold- 
ing of  funds  from  obligational  authority 
was  not  "within  the  lawful  discretion  of 
the  Secretary." 

He  stated  further : 

The  reasons  advanced  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  current  and  past  withholding  of  obliga- 
tional authority  are  foreign  to  the  standards 
and  purposes  of  the  Act  and  the  Fund.  The 
reasons  relied  on  are  related  to  the  preven- 
tion of  inflation  of  wages  and  prices  in  the 
national  economy.  These  reasons  are  imper- 
missible reasons  for  action  which  frustrates 
the  purposes  and  standards  of  the  Act,  In- 
cluding but  not  linnlted  to  those  In  Section 
109  Title  23,  UJS.C.A.  Therefore  it  is  not  with- 
in the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  to  with- 
hold obligational  authority  from  Missouri 
and  Judicial  relief  should  be  granted. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  why.  with  the 
intent  of  Congress  clearly  spelled  out  in 
the  statutes  and  a  further  declaration  of 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  no  funds 
should  be  impounded  or  withheld  from 
obligation,  the  executive  branch  contin- 
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ues  to  hold  this  vital  program  hostage. 
Certainly  one  thing  Is  quite  clear — that 
every  State  suffers  as  a  result  of  this 
practice,  fimds  have  now  been  withheld 
and  this  policy  is  having  a  devastating 
impact  upon  the  completion  of  our  inter- 
state highway  system,  resulting  in  in- 
creased costs,  periodic  unemployment, 
and  the  construction  postponement  of 
vital  segments  of  this  system.  As  the 
third  coequal  branch  of  Government,  the 
Coui-t  is  an  independent  arbiter  and  thus 
uniquely  qualified  to  rule  in  this  area. 

Such  a  practice  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  the  ever-increasing  cost  of 
highway  construction.  To  illustrate: 
From  1956,  when  the  act  was  orig- 
inally initiated,  through  1970,  loighway 
consti-uction  costs  rose  by  more  than  41 
percent.  Certainly  an  early  completion  of 
our  Intei-state  System  is  a  worthwhile 
goal  because  delays  in  completion  will 
only  mean  that  additional  outlays  must 
eventually  be  made. 

In  addition,  completion  of  our  national 
Interstate  System  is  imperative  if  we 
are  to  reduce  the  slaughter  which  is 
presently  taking  place  on  our  Nation's 
highways.  It  is  a  national  disgrace  when 
more  than  55,000  persons  lose  their  lives 
each  year  on  our  country's  roads.  Delays 
only  mean  that  more  lives  will  be  lost 
on  oiu-  highways  and  will  only  postpone 
the  day  when  our  citizens  have  a  safe 
system  of  interstate  roads. 

The  concern  felt  by  the  States  re- 
garding this  problem  was  expressed  in 
policy  positions  adopted  by  the  National 
Governor's  Conference  at  its  64th  an- 
ual  meeting  held  June  4-7,  1972,  hi 
Houston,  Tex. 

In  the  section  dealing  with  highways, 
the  Governors  stated: 

The  management  of  the  federal  Highway 
Trust  Fund  during  fiscal  year  1972  continues 
to  exemplify  the  problems  which  have  per- 
sisted since  1967  by  severely  hampering  the 
capital  planning  and  programming  capabU- 
Ity  of  the  States.  If  we  are  to  attain  and 
retain  any  stabUity  in  constructing  the  Na- 
tion's highway  system,  efforts  taust  be  made 
to  eliminate  the  up  and  down  obligational 
authority  of  the  highway  program.  The  con- 
tinued practice  of  using  the  Highu-ay  Trust 
Fund  as  a  stop-gap  effort  to  adjust  the  econ- 
omy must  be  ended. 

Mr.  President,  in  1967  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  rendered 
an  opinion  which  in  part  stated : 

There  is  nothing  In  Title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code  which  Imposes  upon  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  the  duty  to  approve  all  qualify- 
ing projects  for  which  apportioned  funds  are 
available. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  will  finally 
set  the  record  straight  and  impose  such 
a  duty.  Congress  will  go  on  record  to 
clearly  spell  out  its  intent  that  funds  not 
be  withheld  from  obligational  authority 
from  the  States. 

Regardless  of  whether  one  believes  the 
highway  trust  fund  should  be  utilized 
for  mass  transit,  or  wliatever,  one  must 
agree  that  the  practice  of  executive  im- 
poundment in  this  area  should  and  must 
be  stopped.  I  am  fully  aware  that  many 
in  the  Senate  feel  that  money  should  be 
diverted  from  the  trust  fund  for  this 
purpose.  My  bill  does  not  deal  with  this 
issue.  The  important  question  at  this 
time  is:  Wlio  is  going  to  decide  when 


and  how  this  money  will  be  spent,  Con- 
gress or  the  Executive?  I  am  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  that  until  Con- 
gress decides  otherwise  the  executive 
should  follow  the  legislative  mandate  of 
Congress  regarding  the  liighway  trust 
fund.  Failure  to  do  so  is  nothing  short 
of  a  direct  violation  of  the  "separation 
of  powers"  doctrine.  Congress  is  given  by 
the  Constitution  the  legislative  power, 
including  the  power  under  article  1. 
section  9,  to  appropriate  fmids.  The  exec- 
utive branch  is  given  no  role  to  play 
intTft  legislative  process  other  than  the 
pow^  to  recommend  legislation  arid 
limited  veto  power.  In  addition,  the 
President  is  required  by  article  11,  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Constitution  to  "take  care 
that  the  lav.s  be  faithfully  executed." 
In  my  view,  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  formulate  a  constitutional  theory 
to  justify  a  refusal  by  the  President  to 
comply  with  the  congressional  directive 
to  spend  as  enumerated  in  section  101 
(c>  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act. 

Let  the  Senate  act  promptly  to  cause 
the  highway  trust  fund  to  be  used  as 
originally  intended.  Let  the  Senate  act 
to  end  "stop  and  go"  financing  which 
causes  periodic  unemployment  for  thou- 
sands of  construction  workers  and  which 
by  intermittent  funding  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  cost  of  highway  construc- 
tion. It  is  time  that  Congress  reasserted 
its  prop)er  role  in  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess and  enacted  this  legislation  in  order 
to  prohibit  the  Executive  from  further 
thwarting  the  will  of  Congress. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  tliis  bill 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  653 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avienca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no  part 
of  any  sums  auihorizod  to  be  apportioned  by 
the  provisions  of  section  104  of  tiile  23. 
United  States  Code,  which  have  been  np- 
propriated  by  Congress  for  expenditure  shall 
be  impounded  or  withheld  from  obligation, 
for  the  purposes  and  projects  as  provided  in 
that  title,  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  instrumentalily  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govcr:i- 
ment,  except  such  specific  sums  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  are  necessary  to  l>e  v  iih- 
held  from  obligation  for  specific  periods  of 
time  to  assure  that  sufficient  amounts  wlU 
be  available  in  the  highway  trust  fund  to 
defray  the  expenditures  which  wiil  be  :c- 
quircd  to  be  made  from  such  fui.d. 


By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  654.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  Administration 
within  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  assist  communities 
in  providing  professional  emergency 
medical  care.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
the  Emergency  Medical  Services  Systems 
Act. 

The  legislation  is  almost  identical  to 
S.  3911.  wliich  was  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress,  although  some  minor  techni- 
cal changes  have  been  made. 

Tlris  bill  was  designed  to  encourage 
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J  state  and  local  communities  to  imple- 
ment programs  to  improve  and  expand 
(  mergency  medical  services  in  the  Na- 
lion  so  as  to  prevent  needless  loss  of 
lives  and  to  assure  nationwide  availa- 
liility  and  accessibility  of  emergency 
medical  services  to  mobile  citizens. 
Specifically,  the  legislation  authorizes : 
First,  the  establishment  of  an  Emer- 
( ency  Medical  Services  Administration 
),ithln  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  headed  by  a  Di- 
]  ector  appointed  by  the  President. 

Second,  a  Federal  matching  program 
1 0  the  States  for  grants  to  communities 
lathin  the  States  for  development  and 

<  peration  of  emergency  medical  service 
s  ystems.  The  Federal  contribution  would 
1  e  limited  to  75  percent  of  the  costs  for 
t  le  initial  year,  50  percent  for  the  second 
3  ear,  and  25  percent  in  any  year  there- 
j  fter. 

Third,  the  Federal  Director  to  issue 
standards  governing  the  operation  of 
{ mergency  medical  service  systems  which 
\  rould  include  the  establishment  of  min- 
i  niun  requirements  for  emergency  med- 
i;al  service  equipment;  licensure  by 
S  tates  of  ambulance  service  procedures; 
communications  and  reporting;  levels  of 
adequate  liability  insurance  to  cover 
ambulance  operations;  and  personnel 
t  raining. 

Fourth,  direct  Federal  assistance  up  to 
£0  percent  of  the  costs  of  a  community 
lor  the  initial  purchase  of  ambulance 
i  acilities. 

Fifth,  a  Federal  research  and  develop- 
1  lent  program  under  which  the  Director 
\'ould  be  authorized  to  conduct  or  con- 
tract for  studies  and  research  on  the 
iroblems  and  conditions  of  emergency 
1  ledical  care  and  methods  with  particu- 
Ur  attention  to  the  utilization  of  tech- 
I  ological  advances  in  the  improvements 
<f  emergency  services.  This  would  also 
1  iclude  at  least  one  statewide  emergency 
1  ransportation  system. 

For  those  provisions  providing  for 
community  emergency  medical  services 
£  Systems  and  for  initial  purchasing  of 
i  mbulance  facility  equipment  and  com- 
iiunication  systems,  the  bUl  authq,rizes 
!  150  million  for  each  of  3  years.  For 
t  tie  other  expenses  in  administering  the 
1  rogram,  the  bill  authorizes  $50,  $60, 
i  nd  $75  million  over  a  3-year  period. 

To  illustrate  the  magnitude  and  grav- 
i  ;y  of  the  problem  of  emergency  care 
ind  services,  when  I  intrtxiuced  the 
1  jgislation  last   year.   I   compared   the 

<  eaths  and  costs  of  the  tropical  storm 
iignes,  which  swept  the  east  coast  of 
t  he  United  States  from  June  16  to  June 
!  3  and  which  had  been  front  page  news, 
1  rith  the  staggering  toll  of  accidents  in 
Ihis  coimtry.  I  noted  that  during  the  6 

<  ays  that  Agnes  rampaged  through  the 
cast  coast  118  lives  were  lost  and  the 
\  otal  damage  nationally  was  estimated 
j  it  $3  billion. 

However,  I  observed  that  on  each  of 
I  hese  days  an  average  of  316  of  our  citi- 
i  ens  died  of  injuries  resulting  from  acci- 
dents, for  a  total  of  2,212  victims  over 
I  he  same  6-day  period. 

The  comparison  indicates.  I  believe, 

'  he  seriousness  of  the  problem  and  the 

irgency  for  action  in  this  area,  action 

bat  may  mean  the  difference  between 


hfe  and  death  for  the  316  Americans 
who  will  die  from  accidents  today  and 
the  316  who  will  die  tomorrow,  the  next 
day  and  so  on. 

Mr.  President,  emergency  health  care 
for  too  long  has  been  a  neglected  health 
area,  which  has  rightfully  been  called 
the  hidden  crisis  in  health  care  by  Sec- 
retary DuVal. 

Yet,  injuries  are  the  killer  of  Ameri- 
cans ages  1  through  37,  second  leading 
cause  of  deaths  between  the  ages  of  1 
through  48  and  the  fourth  cause  of 
deaths  among  the  total  population.  One 
out  of  every  four  citizens  in  this  country 
will  have  some  type  of  accident  this 
year.  Every  eighth  hospital  bed  is  occu- 
pied by  an  accident  victim. 

The  National  Safety  Council  has  esti- 
mated that  accidents  cause  loss  of  150,- 
000  lives  annually:  55,000  Individuals 
were  killed  as  a  result  of  motor  vehicle 
accidents  alone 

In  addition,  these  accidents  cause  ap- 
proximately 10  million  disabling  injuries 
leaving  400,000  individuals  totally  dis- 
abled. The  total  cost  to  the  Nation  of 
these  injuries  is  estimated  at  $25  bil- 
lion. Each  year  the  number  that  dies 
from  trauma  or  serious  injuries  is 
greater  than  the  total  of  all  Americans 
killed  in  Vietnam. 

All  of  us  are  potential  victims.  Yet, 
the  public  in  general  tends  to  regard  ac- 
cidents as  unfortunate  occurrences  that 
are  inevitable. 

In  Vietnam  this  premise  was  not  ac- 
cepted with  the  result  that  a  trauma  vic- 
tim in  Vietnam  probably  has  a  better 
chance  of  survival  than  a  victim  here  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  because  the 
military  has  developed  during  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict  an  orga- 
nized system  of  transporting  and  treat- 
ing emergency  victims.  This  procedure 
has  been  perfected  further  in  Vietnam, 
until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  able 
to  say  that  the  death  rate  of  such  vic- 
tims in  Vietnam  is  near  zero.  I  would 
point  out  that  this  measure  also  would 
encourage  the  utilization  of  the  skills  of 
returning  corpsmen  in  appropriate 
emergency  service  positions.  Veterans 
could  employ  the  skills  they  acquired  in 
the  military  to  save  lives  here  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  technology  and  know-how  exists  to 
make  similar  dramatic  improvements 
here  at  home.  We  need  only  to  ration- 
alize and  categorize  our  emergency 
facilities  and  services,  and  additional 
resources  to  enable  the  application  of 
known  life  saving  methods.  Heart  at- 
tack victims  could  also  benefit  from  im- 
proved emergency  care  arrangements. 
Some  experts  have  estimated  that 
prompt  and  early  care  might  save  150,- 
000  heart  attack  victims  annually. 

President  Nixon  responded  to  the  ne- 
glect in  the  emergency  care  area  by 
initiating  a  research  and  development  ef- 
fort to  demonstrate  improved  emer- 
gency care  and  services  here  in  the 
United  States. 

The  State  of  Maryland  has  been  a 
pionneer  in  this  area  for  some  time.  We 
probably  have  the  most  sophisticated 
trauma  center  in  the  Nation  located 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  Hospital 


in  Baltimore.  A  system  of  rapid  trans- 
portation has  been  developed  utilizing  a 
helicopter  system  operated  by  the  Mary- 
land State  Police. 

The  Maryland  University  Shock- 
Trauma  Center,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Hospital  Pediatrics  Trauma  Cen- 
ter, the  Baltimore  City  Hospital— Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Neonatal  Centers, 
the  Baltimore  City  Hospital  Burn  Cen- 
ter, special  coronary  units,  community 
hospitals  and  the  paid  and  volunteer 
ambulance  services  provided  the  Balti- 
more metropolitan  area  and  the  State, 
means  that  Maryland  has  the  component 
parts,  and  an  outstanding  capability  to 
lead  the  Nation  in  this  vital  area. 

I  have  been  working  with  the  State, 
the  Maryland  Truma  Center  and  others 
to  assure  that  our  resources,  capabilities, 
and  expertise  in  the  emergency  care  will 
be  available  to  all  our  citizens  across  the 
State. 

Recently  it  was  my  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce that  the  State  was  granted  a 
$1.25  million  grant  for  the  development 
of  an  emergency  medical  services  com- 
munications system,  a  vital  component 
of  a  total  emergency  care  system,  in  the 
Baltimore  metropolitan  area. 

This  communications  system  will  im- 
prove care  for  victims  of  medical  emer- 
gencies by  getting  the  victim  to  the  best 
medical  facility  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Hospitals,  ambulances,  helicopters,  and 
medical  personnel  will  be  linked  by  a 
radio-telephone  network. 

The  project  will  establish  a  central  dis- 
patch facility,  provide  24-hour  medi- 
cal consultation,  link  hospitals  with  the 
State  police's  medivac  helicopter  pro- 
gram, and  provide  immediate  care  for 
coronary  patients  through  telemetry 
equipment  installed  in  ambulances.  I 
believe  that  we  should  develop  a  state- 
wide system  for  emergency  care. 

This  Congress  and  the  administration 
have  accelerated  our  attack  against 
cancer  and  heart  diseases.  In  both  of 
these  areas  we  are  looking  for  new  dis- 
coveries and  new  breakthroughs.  In  the 
trauma  area  I  am  convinced  that  the 
technology  and  know-how  exists  to 
dramatically  reduce  the  tragic  accident 
deaths.  This  is  an  area  where  action  will 
lead  to  immediate  payoffs  in  terms  of 
lives  saved.  Legislation  encouraging 
emergency  medical  care  is  badly  needed. 
Action  in  this  area  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  life  and  death  for  accident 
victims. 

The  proposal  I  advance  today  is  the 
product  of  the  interest  and  work  of  the 
AMA.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  AMA  and  the  doctors 
of  America  for  their  help  in  focusing  na- 
tional attention  on  this  area  of  need  of 
the  health  system. 

I  also  want  to  encourage  doctors  and 
hospital  administrators  and  all  other 
members  of  the  health  team,  as  well  as 
the  general  public,  to  get  interested  in 
this  area.  For  our  ultimate  success  will 
not  depend  on  what  is  done  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  although  Federal  assistance 
will  help,  but  on  the  response  and  action 
by  the  States  and  communities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  654 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  I.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Emergency  Medical  Service  Systems 
Act". 

findings;  declakation  of  polict  and  pxthpose 


Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  &nds- 


(1)  That  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the 
development  and  Improvement  of  emergency 
medical  services  in  many  urban,  suburban, 
and  rural  areas  throughout  the  Kation. 

(2)  That  countless  lives  have  been  and  are 
being  lost  through  the  lack  of  prompt  and 
professional  emergency  services,  and  many  of 
these  lives  could  be  saved  If  such  care  were 
more  readily  available. 

(3)  That  while  programs  can  best  be 
planned  at  the  local  and  regional  levels.  Im- 
plementation will  require  coordination  at 
community,  regional,  State  and  National 
levels. 

(b)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  encourage  the  Imple- 
mentation of  programs  for  delivery  of  emer- 
gency medical  services,  to  assure  nationwide 
availability  and  accessibUity  of  such  emer- 
gency medical  services,  and  to  prevent  the 
needless  loss  of  life  by  upgrading  the  quality 
of  emergency  medical  services  in  the  United 
States.  This  purpose  should  be  achieved 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  en- 
tity having  the  authority  to  set  standards  for 
ambulance  and  life  support  equipment,  am- 
bulance-to-hospital and  disaster  radio  com- 
munication, personnel  training,  emergency 
room  facilities  and  personnel,  ancillary  sup- 
porting services  within  the  hospital,  and 
other  components  of  qualified  emergency 
medical  service  systems,  giving  special  con- 
sideration to  the  utilization  and  training  oif 
discharged  military  medical  corpsmen,  and 
the  authority  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  States  for  distribution  In  the  development 
and  establishment  of  qualified  emergency 
medical  service  systems  operated  by  or  under 
the  supervision  and  auspices  of  local  politi- 
cal subdivisions  or  combinations  thereof. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  EMERGENCT    MKDICAI,  BOIT- 
ICES     ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  3.  There  la  established  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
an  Emergency  Medical  Services  Administra- 
tion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Admlnia- 
tratlon").  The  Administration  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Director")  who  shall  be  a  qualified 
health  care  professional  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

DIRECTOR    OF    THE    ADMINISTRATION;    TECHNICAL 
AND  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Director,  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  and  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
shall  carry  out  the  functions  and  re^on- 
slbllitles  vested  In  or  transferred  to  Mm  or 
the  Administration  by  or  under  this  Act.  and 
shall  perform  such  related  duties  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  and  shall  receive  basic  pay 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  under  subchapter  n  of 
chapter  53  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(c)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Director  shall  appoint  such  technical  and 
professional  personnel  as  he  deems  necessary, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  personnel  of  the 
Department  imder  hla  Jurisdiction  and  con- 
trol, to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  shall  fix  the  pay  of  the  per- 
sonnel so  appointed,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 


erning appointments  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice or  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  sub- 
chapter ni  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relat- 
ing to  classification  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates. 

PINANCIAI.    ASSISTANCE    FOR    DEVELOPMENT    AND 
OPERATION    OF    EMERGENCY    MEDICAL    SERVICE 

SYSTEMS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  make  funds  avail- 
able to  local  communities  to  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  qualified  emer- 
gency medical  service  systems,  and  Improve- 
ment of  existing  emergency  medical  services, 
the  Director  Is  authorized  to  allot  funds  to 
qualified  States  for  distribution  to  conunu- 
nities  as  provided  in  section  6. 

(b)  A  community,  within  the  meaning  of 
subsection  (a),  shall  be  a  political  subdivi- 
sion or  a  regional  combmatlon  of  subdivi- 
sions and  may  encompass  an  area  of  one  or 
more  counties,  or  a  part  or  contiguous  parts 
thereof,  and  may  be  situated  in  more  than 
one  state. 

(c)  A  qualified  emergency  medical  service 
system,  within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(a) ,  shall  operate  within  standards  which  the 
Director  shall  by  regulations  prescribe,  shall 
provide  comprehensive  emergency  medical 
services,  directly  through  facilities  and  staff 
of  the  community  or  Indirectly  through  con- 
tractual arrangements  with  public  or  private 
agencies,  organizations,  or  other  entities,  and 
shall  Include: 

(1)  well-equipped  emergency  vehicles. 
staffed  by  emergency  medical  service  tech- 
nicians, with  special  consideration  given  to 
the  utUizatlon  of  discharged  military  corps- 
men,  trained  and  equipped  to  provide  neces- 
sary life  support  at  the  scene  of  accident  or 
illness  and  during  transportation: 

(2)  a  communications  system  that  assures 
prompt  response  to  the  need; 

(3)  high  quality  emergency  care  faculties. 
staff,  and  equipment  at  the  hospital  level; 

(4)  medical  self-help  training  programs 
that  reach  a  large  number  of  area  residents; 

(5)  adequate  highway  signs  to  locate  emer- 
gency medical  services; 

(6)  emergency  medical  services  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  or  re- 
gion; 

(7)  periodic  evaluation  of  the  quality  of 
services  to  be  provided  through  systems  of 
inspection  by  the  State,  and  such  other  qual- 
ity control  measures  as  the  Director  shall 
deem  appropriate; 

(8)  registration  of  ambulance  attendants 
through  a  national  registry  program  main- 
tained by  a  voluntary  organization  such  aa 
the  National  Registry  of  Emergency  Medi- 
cal Technicians  which  shaU  provide  for 
periodic  review  of  personnel; 

(9)  categorization  of  emergency  capabili- 
ties within  regional  planning; 

(10)  hospital  facilities  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency medical  service  needs  for  the  area; 
and 

(11)  such  other  components  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  add. 

GBANTS   TO    STATES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Director  shall  allocate  and 
pay  to  each  State  which  qualifies  under  sec- 
tion 7.  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  from 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
18(a)  for  such  year,  an  amount  (based  on 
the  population  of  the  State  and  other  con- 
ditions, such  as  population  density  and  the 
avallabUity  of  physicians  and  hospital  facil- 
ities, demonstrating  or  bearmg  upon  the 
adequacy  of  emergency  medical  services  In 
the  State)  which  reflects  the  needs  of  such 
State  and  its  political  subdivisions  for  im- 
proved emergency  medical  services  relative  to 
the  corresponding  needs  In  other  qualified 
States. 

(b)  Punds  made  available  to  a  qualified 
State  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  ap- 
propriate agency  of  such  State  to  eligible 
communities  as  defined  In  sectlcm  8,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  State's  emergency  medi- 


cal services  program  and  on  such  additional 
terms  and  conditions  (consistent  with  such 
program)  as  such  agency  deems  appropri- 
ate, for  the  development,  operation,  and  im- 
provement of  qualified  emergency  medical 
service  systems.  Provided,  however,  funds 
shall  not  be  utilized  to  duplicate  or  com- 
pete with  any  existing  private  enterprise  for 
emergency  ambulance  service  that  meets  the 
standards  pstablished  by  the  Director  and  is 
satisfactorily  providing  services  within  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Under  regulatio-.is  prescribed  by  the 
Director,  any  funds  which  have  been  dis- 
bursed by  a  State  to  a  community  with  re- 
spect to  any  fiscal  year  for  the  development 
and  operation  of  an  emergency  medical  serv- 
ice system,  and  which  remain  unexpended 
and  unobligated,  may  be  withdrawn  from 
such  community  (and  redistributed  to  otlier 
communities  in  that  State) .  if  the  State  ad- 
ministrator as  referred  to  in  section  7  (b) 
deems  the  withdrawal  of  such  funds  war- 
ranted on  the  basis  of  subsequent  inspections 
made  or  information  received,  Funds  allo- 
cated by  the  Director  to  any  State  for  any 
fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a)  which  re- 
main unexpended  and  unobligated  may  be 
withdrawn  from  such  State  and  redis- 
tributed by  the  Director  to  other  qualified 
States. 

QUALIFICATION  OF  STATES 

Sec  7.  In  order  for  a  State  to  qualify  for 
assistance  under  section  6,  the  Governor  of 
the  State  (or  the  State  health  offlc-er.  if  des- 
ignated by  the  Governor)  shall  submit  to  the 
Director  a  State  plan  for  comprehensive 
emergency  medical  services,  and  the  Director 
must  approve  the  plan.  Such  a  plan  must — 

(a)  Designate  the  appropriate  State  he.Tlth 
agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "des- 
ignated State  agency")  as  the  sole  agency 
for  the  administration  of  the  emercency  med- 
ical service  program  within  the  State: 

(b)  Provide  for  the  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of  an  administrator  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "State  administrator")  who 
shallwlirect  the  activities  of  the  designated 
State  agency  and  who  shall  disburse  funds 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
State  Emergency  Medical  Service  Advisory 
Council,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  in  section 
14,  to  consult  with  the  designated  State 
agency  in  carrying  out  the  State  plan; 

(d)  Provide  for  financial  assistance  to  com- 
munities for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  emergency  medical  services,  and  the  Im- 
provement of  existing  emergency  medical 
services,  pursuant  to  plans  which  Include 
reasonable  assurance  of  the  establishment  of 
qualified,  emergency  medical  service  systems 
within  such  commtinlties. 

(e)  Provide  for  a  program  of  collection 
preparation  and  dissemination  to  the  gen- 
eral public  within  the  State  of  Information 
on  avallabUity  and  accessibility  of  emergency 
medical  services  in  the  State. 

(f)  Provide  for  a  system  of  Inspection  and 
periodic  evaluation  of  the  quality  of  services 
performed  by  communities  receiving  assist- 
ance under  this  Act;  and 

(g)  Provide  for  repcwts  by  the  deslgnat<>d 
State  agency  to  the  Director,  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  by  regulations  direct,  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State's  emergency  medi- 
cal service  program  under  this  Act. 

COMMUNITT    OUALiriCATION    FOR     ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  8  (a)  In  order  for  a  community  to 
qualify  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
Act — 

(1)  The  community  must  make  applica- 
tion to  the  designated  State  agency  in  its 
State  for  financial  assistance  and  submit 
therewith  a  plan  for  the  development  and 
operation  of  an  emergency  medical  service 
system,  or  the  improvement  of  an  existing 
system,  and  establishment  of  a  qualified 
emergency  medical  service  system  la  the 
commtmlty. 

(2)  The  commimity  application  and  plan 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  designated  State 
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ag»ncy    may    by    regulations    prescribe    and 
shill    contain    reasonable    jissurance    of    the 

ablishment  of  a  qualified  emergency  medi- 

servlcc  system. 

;3)  The  community  application  and  plan 
must  be  approved  by  the  designated  State 
agency  within  the  provisions   in  subsection 
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b)    Before  any  application  and  plan   re- 
red  to  In  subsection  (a)   may  be  approved 
the  designated  State  agency — 
1)    The    State    Comprehensive    Planning 
!ncy.  and  the  local  health  planning  agency, 
any.    and    the   State   Emergency    Medical 
Advisory  Council  must  be  given  an 
opjKjrtunlty  to  review  such  application  and 
and    to    submit    its    recommendation 
_  approval  thereof  to  the  designated 
agency  for  its  consideration. 
)    In  the  evaluation  of  any  application 
plan  for  approval  under  this  subsection. 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  impor- 
of  linking  together.  In  a  regional  sys- 
.  emergency  medical  services  in  rural  and 
smjill  communities  which  do  not  have  the 
sary  resources  to  develop  and  support 
th^ir  own  qualified  emergency  medical  serv- 
systems,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  com- 
munity plan  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  com- 
and   the   State   and    local    medical 
and  other  appropriate  professional 
voluntary  health  agencies   In  the  area 
)e  served  shall  be  consulted. 

PATMENTS  TO  COMMUNITY 

.  9.    (a)    The   designated  State   agency 
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make  payments  to  a  community,  for  the 
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)  Such  community  meets  the  conditions 
sllglbiUty  under  section  8. 
)    The  State  administrator  has.  on  the 
of  reports  submitted  by  the  commu- 
along  with  Its  application  for  funds,  and 
"e  Inspection,  review,  and  other  Informa- 
and  data  which  the  Director  may  deem 
specifically    approved    any    such 
as    suitably    contributing    to    the 
actjlevement  of  the  plan  for  a  qualified  emer- 
medical  service  system. 
)   Payments  to  a  community  under  this 
a  may  be   made   with   respect   to  any 
year  for  the  development  and  opera- 
.  and  the  improvement  of  any  compo- 
nerit  or  components  of  a  qualified  emergency 
meflcal  service  system   (Including  the  pur- 
of  new  equipment  for  these  purposes) 
amount  not  to  exceed  75  per  centum 
<  osts  incurred  therefor  by  the  community 
dui  ng  a  fiscal  year;  and  payments  to  such 
cc  mmunlty  may  be  continued  In  an  amount 
ot  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  such  costs 
Inciirred    by   such    community    during    the 
succeeding    fiscal    year,    and    in    an 
amount  not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  such 
Incurred  by  such   community  during 
second  succeeding  fiscal   year. 
)  ( 1 )  Whenever  the  State  administrator, 
aft^  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hea-lng  to  a  community,  finds  that  a  com- 
mu  ilty  is  not  adequately  performing  pur- 
sua  It  to  the  emergency  medical  service  plan 
whifch  he  approved  as  a  condition  of  eligl- 
for  assistance  under  section  8(c),  he 
deny  any  further  payments  to  the  com- 
ity under  this  Act.   He  shall   give   the 
con^munlty  notice  of  any  such  denial   and 
a  reasonable  time  to  correct  the  con- 
dltifcn  as  a  basis  of  reinstatement  of  pay- 
ts.    If    the    condition    is    not    corrected 
In  the  time  stated,  or  within   any  ex- 
tenlion  of  time  which   may  be  granted  by 
State  administrator,  the  State  admlnls- 
may  withdraw  the  approval  of  finan- 
asslstance  to  the  community  under  this 
and  shall  give  notice  of  any  such  action 
;  community.  Any  determination  by  the 
administrator    under    this   subsection 
be  subject  to  appeal  by  the  community 
Director  within  thirty  days  following 
notice  thereof. 


(2)  On  appeal  duly  made  from  a  determi- 
nation of  the  State  administrator  under 
subparagraph  ( 1 ) .  the  Director  shall  have 
authority  to  confirm,  reject,  or  modifv  the 
deermination  of  the  State  administrator, 
and  shall  witiiin  thirty  days  following  such 
action  of  appeal  make  a  determination  in 
the  matter  and  give  notice  thereof  to  the 
community. 

(3)  The  community  shall  be  entitled,  fur- 
ther, to  court  review  of  the  Director's  deter- 
mination under  subparagraph  (2)  by  com- 
mencing an  action  in  the  Federal  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  the  commu- 
nity is  situated  within  thirty  days  follow- 
ing notice  of  the  Director's  determination. 

FSTABLISHMENT    OF    STANDARDS    FOR    OPERATION 
OF  EMERCENXY  MEDICAL  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

Sec.  10.  The  Director  shall  establish,  keep 
current,  and  from  time  to  time  publish 
standards  to  govern  the  operation  of  an  emer- 
gency medical  service  system.  Such  standards 
shall  be  designed  to  Insure  that  such  services 
are  provided  and  available  on  the  widest 
possible  basis,  and  shall  include  (without 
being  limited  to)  standards  and  minimum 
requirements  for: 

(a)  Emergency  medical  service  equipment, 
Including: 

(1)  type  of  emergency  ambulance  and  re- 
lated rescue  vehicles,  including  mobile  In- 
tensive and  coronary  care  units; 

(2)  type  and  amount  of  rescue  resuscita- 
tion and  life  support  equipment  to  carry 
onboard  ambulance  vehicles; 

(3)  radio  or  radio-telephone  equipment  for 
communication  between  ambulance  and  hos- 
pital. 

(b)  Licensure  by  States  of  ambulance  serv- 
ice providers  based  upon  periodic  inspection 
of  such  providers'  vehicles  and  equipment 
and  periodic  review  of  the  training  level  of 
its  presonnel  and  the  adequacy  of  Its  dis- 
patching and  communications  system. 

(c)  Communications  and  reporting,  in- 
cluding: 

(1)  establishment  of  a  universal  emer- 
gency telephone  number; 

(2)  ambulance  to  hospital  communications, 
which  tie  In  to  other  public  service  agencies 
for  daily  and  disaster  radio  communications; 

(3)  establishment  of  methods  and  stand- 
ards for  Interregional  emergency  communica- 
tion, Including  radio,  microwave  relay,  and 
other  technology; 

(4)  establishment  of  emergency  medical 
service  information  and  data  retrieval  sys- 
tems. Including  telemetry,  biomedical  data 
relays  and  human  intellect  augmentation 
systems; 

(5)  filing  of  reports  on  emergency  rescue 
and  ambulance  services  and  the  integration 
of  these  reports  with  patient  emergency  care 
records; 

(d)  Levels  of  adequate  liability  Insurance 
to  cover  any  ambulance  operations. 

le)  The  performance  of  training,  advisory 
functions,  and  quality  control  by  physicians 
designated  as  responsible  for  the  medical 
supervision  of  ambulance  services.  Including 
standards  for  training  currlculums. 

(f)  Facilities  and  routing: 

(1)  establishment  of  emergency  medical 
services  operations  centers; 

(2)  categorization  of  emergency  medical 
services  capabilities; 

(3)  establishment  of  methods  for  marking 
the  location  of  emergency  medical  facilities 
and  the  establishment  of  routes  thereto. 

(4)  physicians  and  personnel  back-up  by 
a  hospital  of  its  emergency  department  and 
adequate  in-house  back-up  with  special  unit 
beds. 

FINANXIAL     ASSISTANCE    FOR     INITIAL     PURCHASE 
OF  EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  11.  (a)  In  addition  to  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  development  and  op- 
eration or  Improvement  of  a  qualified  emer- 
gency medical  service  system,  the  Director 
is  authorized,  subject  to  the  conditions  In 


subsection  (b).  to  assist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  new  ambulance  services  and  new 
emergency  departments  In  any  political  sub- 
division or  regional  combination  in  a  quali- 
fied State  by  making  grants  to  a  subdivision 
or  combination  for — 

( 1 )  Tlie  initial  purchase  of  ambulance 
vehicles,  equipment,  and  communication 
systems  to  be  used  In  the  provision  of  am- 
bulance services  by  or  under  the  supervision 
and  auspices  of  an  officer  of  such  political 
subdivision,  and 

(2)  acquisition  of  equipment  for  emer- 
gency departments  and  special  units  In  re- 
habilitation areas  (but  not  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  faculties) . 

Such  special  grants  shall  be  limited  to  desig- 
nated Items  by  the  Director  and  shall  be 
made  only  with  respect  to  purchases  ap- 
proved by  the  Director,  after  recommenda- 
tion for  approval  by  the  State  administra- 
tor. 

( b )  A  grant  under  this  section  shall  be  in 
an  amount  not  exceeding  50  per  centum  of 
the  costs  of  the  purchase  of  equipment  in- 
volved, and  shall  be  made  only  to  a  com- 
munity which  demonstrates  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Director,  after  recommendation 
of  the  State  administrator,  that,  with  the 
acquisition  of  such  equipment,  it  will  rapidly 
be  able  to  provide  ambulance  services  or 
emergency  departments  which  can  be  in- 
tegrated Into  a  qualified  emergency  medical 
service  system. 

TRANSFER  OF  EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 
PROGRAM  or  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO 
THE  EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Sec.  12.  (a)  All  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration relating  to  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices (standard  numbered  11)  which  are  being 
exercised  under.  In  connection  with,  or  as  a 
part  of  the  uniform  standards  for  State  high- 
way safety  programs  are  transferred  to  and 
vested  In  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  to  be  exercised  and  carried  out 
by  him  throiigh  the  Director  and  the  facilities 
and  other  personnel  of  the  Administration. 

(b)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent may.  in  addition  to  the  functions, 
tjowers,  and  duties  transferred  by  subsec- 
tion (a) ,  transfer  to  the  Secretary  any  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  relating  to  emer- 
gency medical  services  which  are  being  exer- 
cised by  any  other  Federal  departments  or 
agencies. 

(c)  So  much  of  the  positions,  personnel, 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property,  rec- 
ords, and  unexpended  balances  of  authori- 
zations, allocations,  and  other  funds  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  agencies  noted,  as  were 
employed,  held,  tised,  or  available  for  use 
exclusively  or  primarily  in  connection  with 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  transferred 
by  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Administration  along  with  such  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties. 

(d)  The  transfers  under  subsections  (a), 
(b).  and  (c)  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  may  pre- 
scribe to  carry  out  this  section. 

(et  With  respect  to  any  function,  power, 
or  duty  transfered  by  subsection  (a)  and 
exercised  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  any  reference  in  any  law.  docu- 
ment, or  record  to  the  previous  governmental 
program  shall  be  deemed  as  a  reference  to 
the  Director  and  the  Administration. 

APPLICATION  OF  STANDARDS  TO  FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  standards  established  by 
the  Director  under  section  10  shall  apply  to 
and  govern  the  operation  of  all  ambulances 
and  other  emergency  medical  services,  except 
those  ambulances  and  services  operated  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  De- 
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tense,  which  are  provided  or  assisted  in  any 
way  imder  Federal  law  or  under  programs 
established,  carried  on,  or  supported  under 
Federal  law. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  consult  with  and 
provide  technical  and  other  advice  and  serv- 
ices to  the  beads  of  the  various  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  having  Jurisdiction 
over  programs  or  activities  involving  the 
provision  of  ambulance  or  other  emergency 
medical  services  or  the  provision  of  assist- 
ance in  any  form,  directly,  or  indirectly, 
to  entities  furnishing  such  services,  in  order 
to  Insure  that  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion vtriu  be  met  and  that  all  such  programs 
and  activities  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  effectively  coordinated  with  a  view  to 
the  widest  pocsible  achievement  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act. 

STATE   EMEaCENCT    MEDICAL    SERVICES   ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

Sec  14.  (a)  The  composition  of  the  State 
Emergency  Medical  Services  Advisory  Coun- 
cil established  in  accordance  with  the  State 
plan  submitted  under  section  7  shall  In- 
clude representatives  of  providers  of  health 
services.  Including  medical  societies,  hos- 
pital administrators,  nursing  groups,  ambu- 
lance services,  local  chapters  of  voluntary 
health  services;  public  agencies,  including 
the  fire  and  police  departments,  hospital  de- 
partments (and  medical  examiners  and 
coroners) ,  health  planning  agencies,  and 
local  government;  community  leaders  repre- 
senting civic  and  service  clubs,  traffic  and 
highway  safety  groups,  telephone  companies, 
and  public  utilities,  and  other  groups,  in- 
cluding the  news  media,  which  would  have 
an  interest  in  emergency  care. 

INTEKAGENCY    COUNCIL 

Sec.  15.  There  is  established  an  Interagency 
Council  to  provide  for,  communication  and 
exchange  of  information  that  Is  necessary  to 
maintain  the  necessary  coordination  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  emergency  medical  service  pro- 
grams and  activities  of  all  Federal  agencies 
and  developments  that  are  Involved  in  such 
programs.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, and  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veterans 
Administration,  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  and  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Health  Serv- 
ices and  Mental  Health  Administrator,  who 
shall  serve  ex  officio.  The  Secretary  or  his 
designee  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council  and  the  Council  shall  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less  often  than 
four  times  a  year. 

NATIONAL   EMERGENCY    MEDICAL    SERVICES 
ADVISORY    COMMITTEE 

Sec.  16.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Na- 
tional Emergency  Medical  Services  Advisory 
Committee  which  shall  advise,  consult  with, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Director 
with  respect  to  overall  planning  and  policy 
and  the  objectives  and  priorities  for  iS[ 
emergency  medical  services.  Committee  shall 
consist  of  sixteen  members  appointed  by 
the  President  who  shall  be  persons  who  by 
virtue  of  their  education,  training,  or  expe- 
rience are  qualified  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  members  of  the  Committee.  Of  the 
members  so  appointed,  four  shall  be  officials 
of  the  State  or  local  governments  or  govern- 
mental agencies  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
emergency  medical  services,  four  shall  be 
doctors  of  medicine,  and  the  remainder  shall 
be  persons  who  are  representative  of  the  am- 
bulance services  and  others  who  have  shown 
expertise  in  emergency  medical  services  and 
have  special  knowledge  of  nursing,  trans- 
portation, consumer  needs  and  desires,  hos- 
pital facilities,  and  educational  and  man- 
•ower  development.  The  President  siiall  des- 


ignate the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and 
the  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  but  not  less  than  four  times  a 
year. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Committee  (other 
than  members  who  are  full-time  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States)  shall,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Council,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  a  per  diem  allowance  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of 
the  rate  authorized  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule.  Each  member  of  the 
Council,  while  so  serving  away  from  his 
home  or  regular  place  of  business,  may  be 
allowed  actual  travel  expense  and  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  17.  (a)  In  administering  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  Director  is  authorized 
to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
other  agencies  of  the  United  States  and  of 
any  non-Federal  public  private  agencies  or 
institutions,  in  accordance  with  agreements 
entered  into  between  the  Director  and  the 
heads  of  such  agencies  or  institutions,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  conduct 
or  contract  with  others  to  conduct  studies 
and  research  projects  on  the  problems  and 
conditions  of  emergency  medical  care.  Such 
studies  or  projects  shall  particularly  be 
directed  toward  the  utilization  of  tech- 
nological advances  in  the  Improvement  of 
emergency  medical  services.  Such  studies 
shall  include  (but  not  be  limited  to) : 

(1)  planning  and  development  for  emer- 
gency medical  services  programs; 

(2)  establishment  and  Improvement  of 
medical  emergency  transportation  systems. 
Including  at  least  one  stateside  system,  us- 
ing aircraft,  helicopters,  and  radio-equipped 
vehicles; 

(3)  providing  for  cooperative  use  of 
equipment  and  personnel  of  the  Armed 
Forces  for  medical  emergency  transportation 
assistance; 

(4)  design,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tion of  advanced  methods  of,  and  equipment 
for,  medical  emergency  transportation  com- 
munications; 

(5)  development  and  operation  of  training 
programs  for  emergency  medical  service  per- 
sonnel. 

(c)  The  Director,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  transmittal  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  a  full  and  complete  annual  re- 
port on  activities  under  this  Act,  including 
such  recommendations  as  he  may  consider 
necessary  or  desirable  for  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative action  to  Improve  and  make 
more  effective  the  program  under  this  Act. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  each  military  depart- 
ment (or  his  designee)  is  authorized  to  en- 
ter into  agreements  with  communities  under 
which  equipment  and  personnel  of  the  armed 
forces  under  the  Secretary's  Jurisdiction  may, 
to  the  extent  it  will  not  Interfere  with  the 
primary  mission  of  the  armed  forces,  provide 
transportation  and  other  services  In  emer- 
gency conditions.  If  the  Coast  Guard  is  not 
operating  as  a  service  of  the  Navy,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  (or  his  designee)  may 
enter  into  such  agreements  for  the  provision 
of  such  services  by  Coast  Guard  equipment 
and  personnel. 

AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  18.  (a)  For  grants  under  sections  6 
and  11,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  the  sum  of  $150,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and 
the  sum  of  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975, 


(b)  For  other  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
Director  and  the  Administration  in  carry- 
ing out  this  Act,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  the  sum  of 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974.  and  the  sum  of  $70,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

(c)  Any  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  remain  available  lu^iiil 
expended,  and  any  amounts  authorized  lor 
any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  but  not  ap- 
propriated may  be  appropriated  for  any  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  commencing  prior  to  Julv 
1,  1975. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.  657.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Hells 
Canyon  National  Forest  Parklands  Area, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

HELLS    CANYON    NATIONAL    FOREST     PARKLANDS 
AREA 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  Mr.  President,  today 
I  Introduce  for  appropriate  reference 
legislation  to  create  the  Hells  Canyon 
National  Forest  Parklands  Area. 

This  legislation,  which  Congressman 
Al  Ullman  has  introduced  in  the  House, 
represents  what  I  believe  is  a  well- 
thought-out  approach  to  the  issues  v.e 
must  consider  in  dealing  with  the  Hells 
Canyon  of  the  Middle  Snake  River. 

First,  this  bill  precludes  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  in  the  area,  while  preserv- 
ing the  upstream  water  rights.  This  re- 
solves an  issue  which  has  been  before 
the  Senate  for  several  years.  I  have  ear- 
lier sponsored  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church  ' 
and  his  distinguished  former  colleague, 
Mr.  Jordan,  legislation  to  establish  a 
moratorium  on  dam  construction  on  tl.e 
Middle  Snake  River.  The  measui-e  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously  on  two  occa- 
sions, but  failed  to  receive  action  in  the 
House. 

The  second  major  issue  relating  to  this 
area  is  that  of  land  use.  Last  year,  the 
Governors  of  Oregon.  Idaho,  and  Wash- 
ington joined  with  several  members  of 
the  respective  congressional  delegations 
in  supporting  the  purchase  by  the  Forest 
Service  of  some  12,000  acres  of  privately 
owned  lands  along  the  river.  I  was 
pleased  to  work  within  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  add  $4  million 
to  the  Forest  Service  budget  specifically 
for  this  purpose.  Our  motivation  in  doin? 
so  was  to  prohibit  commercial  develop- 
ment of  this  unique  area.  We  were  suc- 
cessful in  this  project  and  the  Fore.sl 
Service  is  presently  taking  steps  to  pui- 
chase  the  lands. 

The  question  remains,  however  of  how 
the  canyon  lands  and  the  surrounding 
area  are  to  be  managed. 

This  legislation  would  designate  726.- 
400  acres  as  the  He' Is  Canyon  National 
Forest  Parklands  Area,  to  be  adnuni."?- 
tered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  is  directed  in  by  the  legis- 
lation to  develop  a  comprehensive  man- 
agement plan  for  tlie  entire  area  within 
3  years.  A  270,000-acre  roadless  area, 
including  the  canyon  face  of  the  Snake 
River  and  the  roadless  area  in  the  Seven 
Devils  Scenic  Area  would  be  studied  for 
wilderness  suitability.  The  legislation 
provides  for  public  participation  in  the 
planning  process, 
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Snake  and  Imnaha  Rivers  would 
managed  as  wild  and  scenic  rivers, 
thjjugh  not  placed  under  that  legislative 
ty.    Subject    to    valid    existing 
rights,  mineral  entry  would  be  prohibited. 
President,  I  believe  this  bill  pro- 
the   flexibility  necessary   for   the 
minagement  of  this  diverse  area  and  I 
thjnk  it  deserves  the  careful  considera- 
of  this  body  I  realize  that  several 
my  colleagues  are  drafting  legislation 
wliich  also  deals  with  the  management 
Hells  Canyon  Area  and  I  have  been 
contact  with  them  as  these  proposals 
e  been  developing.  I  also  intend  to 
vc^k.  with  the  citizens  of  northeastern 
n,  who  have  a  vital  interest  in  such 
le^slatlon.  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
ct  legislation  which  will  benefit  the 
people  of  Oregon,  the  people  of  Idaho, 
all   Americans   in   preserving   this 
mj^gniftcent  canyon. 

.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  the  text  of  the  legislation  I 
Introducing  today  be  printed  In  the 
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Jamianj  31,  197. 


Re  :ord. 

'  'here  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ore  ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  657 

it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

-    .tatives    of    the    United    States    of 

in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  or- 

to  provide  for  the  public  outdoor  recrea- 

use  and  enjoymeot  of  certain  spectac- 

canyon  and  water  areas,  forested  areas, 

water  lakes,  and  other  recreational  fea- 

and  facilities  In  the  States  of  Idaho  and 

by  present  and   future   generations 

the  conserratton  of  scenic,  sclentlflc,  fish 

wildlife,    historic,    geologic,    and    other 

s  contributing  to  public  enjoyment  of 

lands  and  waters,  there  Is  hereby  estab- 

subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 

Canyon    National    Forest    Parkiands 

elnafter  referred  to  as  "the  Parkiands"), 

approximately  726,400  acres.  The 

of  the  recreation  area  shall  be 

shown  on  the  map  entitled    ■Proposed 

Canyon  NaUonal  Forest  Parkland  Area" 

January.    1973,   which   is  on   file  and 

)le  for  public  inspection  in  the  Office  of 

Chief,  Forest  Service,  United  States  De- 

snt  of  Agriculture. 

2.  The  Administration,  protection,  and 
>ment  of  the  Parkiands  area  shall  be 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter 
the  "Secretary"),  in  accordance  with 
laws,  rules,   and   regulations   applicable 
>e  national  forest  system,  in  such  man- 
as   In   his   Judgment   will    best   provide 
(1)    public  outdoor  recreation  benefits; 
conservation    of   scenic,    scientific,    flsh 
wildlife,    geologic,    historic,    and    other 
•s  contributing  to  public  enjoyment;  and 
I  uch  management,  utilization,  or  disposal 
"ural  resources  Including,  but  not  limit- 
the  production  and  harvesting  of  tim- 
vnd.  the  grazing  of  livestock  as  in   his 
■— ent   will    promote    or   are    compatible 
and  do  not  significantly   impair  the 
—    for   which    the   Parkiands   area   is 
".  The  Secretray  shall  not  within 
Lrea  delineated  as  to  be  managed  with- 
;>ublic  roads  on  the  map  referred  to  in 
on  1  of  this  Act,  construct  or  permit 
<  onstructlon  of  any  public  road,  or  permit 
larvestlng  of  timber,  except  as  may  be 
isary  for  protection  of  the  public  health 
lafety. 

.  3.  Within  three  years  after  the  enact- 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  with 
ion  for  approprUte  public  participa- 
In  tlie  planning  process,  (a)  develop  a 
retacQEive  management  plan  for  the  en- 
Parklands  area.  Said  plan  shall  provide 
broad  range  of  land  uses  and  recreation 
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opportunities,  Including  areas  wi'h  potential 
for  management  as  wilderness,  and  areas  to 
be  managed  for  roadless  and  or  primitive 
backcountry,  or  intensive  recreation  and  shall 
include  provisions  for  motorized  access  to 
and  within  areas  not  dolinented  to  be  man- 
aged without  public  roads.  Further,  the  com- 
prehensive management  plan  shall  prescribe 
management  controls,  indicate  boundaries 
of  any  special  management  areas,  indicate 
type  and  amount  of  access,  and  set  forth 
other  protection,  management  and  develop- 
ment requirements. 

(b)  review  those  areas  depicted  on  the 
map  referenced  in  Section  1  of  this  Act  as 
■Roadless"  and  shall  report  to  tlie  President 
in  accordance  with  subsection  3(d)  oi  ohe 
Wilderness  Act  (78  Stat.  890:  le  Uii.C.  1132 
(d) ) .  his  recommendation  as  to  tiie  suitabU- 
ity  or  nonsultability  of  any  area  within  the 
above  area  for  preservation  as  wimerne.ss 
and  designation  of  any  such  area  as  wilder- 
ness shall  be  accomplished  in  accordance 
with  said  subsections  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
Sec.  4.  (a)  Within  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretan,'  shall  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  boundaries  of  the  Parkiands 
area  and  such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  if  included  In  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  correction  of 
clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such  legal 
description  may  be  made. 

(b)  The  boundaries  of  the  Wallowa-Whit- 
man and  Nez  Perce  National  Forests  are  here- 
by extended  to  include  all  of  the  lands  not 
presently  within  national  forest  boundaries 
lying  within  the  Parkiands  area  as  described 
in  accordance  with  section  1  of  this  Act.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  any 
Federal  property  located  within  the  Park- 
lands  area  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
agency  having  custody  thereof,  be  transferred 
■without  consideration  Jo  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for  use  by  him 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  The  PPC  shall  not  licence 
the  construction  of  any  dam,  water  conduit 
reservoir,  powerhouse,  transmission  line,  or 
other  project  work  under  the  FPA  (41  Stat 
10633).  ae  amended  (16  US.C.  791a  et  seq  ) 
on  or  directly  affecting  the  presently  free- 
flowing  portions  of  the  Snake  and  Imnaha 
Rivers  within  the  Parkland  area  and  no  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall 
assist  by  loan,  grant,  license,  or  otherwise 
in  the  construction  of  any  water  resource 
facility  that  would  have  a  direct  and  adverse 
effect  on  the  vaJues  for  which  such  river 
segments  are  protected,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary. 

(2)  It  is  Intended  that  no  provision  of  this 
Act  shall  in  any  way  limit,  restrict,  or  con- 
flict with  present  and  future  uses  of  the 
waters  of  the  Snake  River  and  Its  tributaries 
upstream  from  the  boundaries  of  the  Park- 
lajids  area,  for  beneficial  purposes,  whether 
conaunxptive  or  non-consumptive,  now  or 
hereafter  existing.  Including  waters  used  for 
domestic,  municipal  stockwater.  Irrigation 
mining,  power,  or  industrial  purposes. 

(3)  Any  disputes  between  water  use  rights 
protected  by  subsections  (1)  and  (2)  above 
shall  be  resolved  In  accordance  with  estab- 
lished principles  of  law. 

(b)  Those  segments  of  the  Snake  and 
Imnaha  Rivers  Included  in  the  Parkiands 
area  and  presently  free  flowing  shall  be  pre- 
served in  a  free-flowing  condition  and  shall 
be  administered  in  such  manner  as  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  natural  values  described  in 
Section  5(a>  above,  without  Insofar  as  is 
consistent  therewith,  limiting  other  uses 
that  do  not  substantially  interfer  with  pub- 
lic use  and  enjoyment  of  these  values. 

(c)  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  States  and  the 
United  States  over  waters  or  any  stream  in- 
cluded in  the  Parkiands  area  shall  be  de- 
termined by  established  principles  of  law. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  taking 
by  the  United  States  of  water  rights  which 


are  vested  under  either  State  or  Federal  law 
at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall 
constitute  an  express  or  implied  claim  or 
denial  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  to  exemption  from  State  water  laws. 

(d)  Further  that  Uie  Secretary  in  consul- 
tation with  other  concerned  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  is  authorized  to  control  and 
regulate  the  amount  and  type  of  watercraft 
use  on  those  segments  of  the  Snake  and 
Imnalia  F.ivers  within  the  Parkland  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Funiier.  as  soon  as  practicable,  the 
Secretary  :-.hall  prescribe  management  con- 
trols and  make  provision  for  facilities  neces- 
sary for  the  health  and  safety  of  users  of  the 
Snake  and  Imnaha  Rivers  and  related  ad- 
jacent land  areas. 

Sec.  6.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  make  and  pub- 
lish regulations  setting  standards  for  the  use, 
subdivision  and  development  of  privately 
owned  property  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Parkiands  area.  Within  the  Parkiands  area 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  lands, 
waters,  or  other  property,  or  any  interest 
therein,  in  such  manner  as  he  considers  to 
be  in  the  public  interest  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  lands,  waters,  and 
interests  therein  owned  by  or  under  the 
control  of  the  SUtes  of  Idaho  and  Oregon 
or  any  political  subdivisions  thereof  may  be 
acquired  only  with  the  consent  of  such 
States  or  political  subdivisions.  Moneys  ap- 
propriated from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation F^ind  shall  be  available  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands,  waters,  and  interests 
therein  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Lands 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  or  transferred  to 
his  administrative  Jurisdiction  within  the 
Parkiands  area  shall  become  parts  of  the 
Piirklands  area  and  of  the  national  forest 
within  which  they  are  located. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  on  the  land  and  waters 
under  this  Jurisdiction  within  the  Parkiands 
area  in  accordance  with  applicable  Federal 
and  State  laws :  Provided,  That  the  Secretary, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  Ate 
game  commission,  may  Issue  regulations 
designating  zones  where  and  establishing  pe- 
riods when  no  hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping 
shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  administration,  or  public  use  and 
enjoyment. 

Sec.   8.   The   lands   within   the   Parkiands 
area,    subject   to   valid   existing   rights,   are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  location,  entry,  and 
patent  under  the  United  States  mining  laws. 
The   Secretary  of  the  Interior,  imder  such 
regulation^  as  he  deems   appropriate,   may 
permit  the  removal  of  the  nonleasaWe  min- 
erals from  lands  or  Interests  In  lands  within 
the  Parkiands  area  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  1949  (63  Stat.  683;  30  U.S.C.  192c). 
and  he  may  permit  the  removal  of  leasable 
minerals   from   lands   or   Interests   in   lands 
within    the    Parkiands    area    In    accordance 
with  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  24, 
1920,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  181  et  seq.),  or 
the  Acquired  Lands  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
August  7,  1947  (30  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.),  if  thn 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  such  dis- 
position would  not  have  significant  adverse 
effects  on  the  administration  of  the  Park- 
lands  area:  Provided,  that  any  lease  respect- 
ing such  minerals  In  the  Parkiands  area  shall 
be  Issued  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe. 

All  receipts  derived  itom.  permits  and 
leases  issued  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  for  removal  of  nonleasable  minerals 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  same  funds  or  accounts 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  be  distributed  In  the  same  manner  as 
provided  for  receipts  for  national  forests.  Any 
receipts  derived  from  permits  or  leases  issued 
on  lands  within  the  Parkiands  area  under  the 
Mineral  Ijeasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as 
amended,  or  the  Act  of  Augtut  7.  1947,  ahaU 
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be  disposed  of  as  provided  in  the  applicable 
Act. 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
the  States  of  Idaho  and  Oregon  or  any  politi- 
cal subdivisions  thereof  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Parkiands  area  and  In  the  ad- 
ministration and  protection  of  lands  within 
or  adjacent  to  the  Parkiands  area  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
deprive  any  private  owner  of  land  within  the 
Parkiands  area  of  any  rights  to  adequate  ac- 
cess to  such  privately  owned  land  by  such 
private  owner.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  de- 
prive the  respective  States  or  any  political 
subdivisions  thereof  of  their  right  to  exercise 
civU  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  within  the 
recreation  area,  or  of  their  right  to  tax  per- 
sons, corporations,  franchises,  or  other  non- 
Federal  property,  including  mineral  or  other 
Interests,  In  or  on  lands  or  waters  within- the 
Parkiands  area. 


By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
S.  658.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  first  week  in  No- 
vember of  each  year  as  "National  Art 
Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  some  of 
the  earliest  sources  of  our  information 
of  the  history  of  mankind  are  to  be 
foimd  in  prehistoric  art.  Before  there 
was  the  written  word  there  was  man's 
conception  of  the  world  around  him  ex- 
pressed through  pictures  and  sculptures 
of  other  creatures.  Arlstic  expressions, 
Mr.  President,  are  man's  first  efforts  to 
express  his  understanding  of  the  world. 
Human  art  has  continued,  with  a  wide 
diversity  of  its  forms  and  styles.  Art  is 
not  only  the  precursor  of  the  written 
word,  it  has  remained  supreme  becaiise 
it  can  be  understood  and  appreciated 
without  regard  to  language  and  culture. 
It  is  altogether  fitting  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Congress  should  take  steps  to 
set  aside  a  portion  of  each  year  to  prop- 
erly commemorate  our  appreciation  of 
art,  in  its  many  forms. 

Therefore.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
Senate  joint  resolution  authorizing  and 
requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  designate  the  first  week  in  No- 
vember of  each  year  as  "National  Art 
Week."  This  will  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  many  interested  groups  and  or- 
ganizations properly  to  recognize  and 
commemorate  art  and  its  unique  con- 
tribution not  only  to  this  country  but  to 
the  world. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  658 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  the  first 
week  in  November  of  each  year  as  "National 
Art  Week,"  and  calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  interested  groups  and 
organizations  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
S.  659.  A  bill  to  increase  the  penalty 
with  respect  to  offenses  involving  the 
commission  of  a  felony  while  armed  with 
a  firearm.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary. 


Mr.  GXJRNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  be-  penalty  because  he  has  committed  the 

loved  colleague  hes  stricken  by  a  brutal  crime  again.  Instead,  he  will  wonder  just 

assailant  who  robbed  then  shot  him,  I  why  it  was  that  the  penalty  for  the  first 

send  to  the  d^k  a  bill  to  strengthen  our  offense  was  so  slight  as  not  to  prevent 

existing  penalties  for  anyone  who  uses  a  the  second                                      pre* em 

firearm  to  commit  any  felony  for  which  Mr.  President,  mv  bill  makes  no  dLs- 

TT®  ,n*ay  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  tinction  between  first  and  second  offend - 

United  States  or  carries  a  firearm  un-  ers.  Both  are  equally  heinous;  both  must 

lawfully  during  the  commission  of  such  be  detened   if   penalties   for  using  or 

*  ^°"y.„  ,  carrying  firearms  during  the  commission 

The  bill  I  now  introduce  provides  that  of  felonies  are  to  mean  anything  at  all 

the  felon  who  uses  a  firearm  in  such  a  Hopefully,  by  providing  for  the  type  of 

manner  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  manda-  stiff  sentence  my  bill  will  establish]  there 

tory  term  of  imprisonment  for  not  less  will  not  be  a  great  problem  with  second 

than  10  nor  more  than  25  years.  This  offenders. 

sentence  cannot  be  suspended  or  pro-  Parenthetically,  my  bill  provides  that 

bated,  nor  is  it  subject  to  parole  or  re-  the  additional  penalties  do  not  apply  in 

duction  for  good  behavior.  Neither  can  any  case  in  which  the  sentence  imposed 

it  run  concurrently  with  any  term  of  im-  for  the  basic  felony  is  death.  This  pro- 

prlsonment  imposed  for  commission  of  vision    does    not    reimpose    the    death 

the  felony  itself,  except  that  when  a  sen-  penalty  for  any  crime.  Rather,  it  allows 

tence  of  death  is  imposed  that  sentence  for  an  otherwise  lawful  death  penalty  to 

can  be  carried  out  immediately.  be  carried  out  without  having  to  wait 

The  existing  law  on  this  subject  is  around    for    service    of    an    additional 

found  in  section  924(c)  of  title  18.  United  Penalty  of  a  term  of  years  for  usiiig  or 

States  Code,  a  section  which  in  view  of  parrying  a  firearm.  In  this  respect,  it  is 

the  events  of  last  night  is  clearly  inade-  intended  as  a  technical  provision  only, 

quate.  The  present  section  924(c)   pro-  In  one  final  respect,  my  bill  will  change 

vides  that  whoever  uses  a  firearm  to  *'^®  existing  law.  My  bill  makes  it  clear 

commit  a  Federal  felony  or  carries  a  fire-  *^**  *^®  additional  penalty  Imposed  for 

arm  unlawfully  during  the  commission  "sing  or  carrying  a  firearm  is  not  subject 

of  such  a  felony  shall  be  sentenced  to  an  ^o  parole  or  reduction  for  good  behanor 

additional  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  ^r.    President,    last    night's    tragedj- 

less  thsm  1  nor  more  than  10  years.  In  brings  home  the  need  for  this  bill.  We 

the  CEise  of  a  second  or  subsequent  con-  ^*^*  an  awesome  responsibility  as  the 

viction,  the  additional  penalty  is  a  term  National  Legislature  to  enact  laws  cal- 

of  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  2  nor  culated  to  make  our  streets  and  cities 

more    than    25    years.    Unfortunately,  ^^^^-  Reduction  of  firearms  offenses  is 

there  are  a  number  of  defects  and  in-  °"®  ^"''^  step  to  that  end.  The  way  to 

adequacies  in  the  present  section  924  reduce  such  offenses  is  by  pro\1ding  the 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  ambi-  n.^'^f  ^'■^.  P*?^^"^f„„^  1^^""  i"*=^  ^o"" 
guity  in  the  statutory  language.  The  ^"ct-I^"ng  1972, 108  pohce  officers  were 
present  section  924(c)  provides  that  in  f-^^^°-  .^  ^^  ^^  °^  firearms.  We  owe 
the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent  con-  *^!l^  Americans,  as  well  as  all  Ameri- 
viction.  the  2  to  25  year  additional  fw?^'  the  reassurance  of  strong  laws  for 
sentence  shall  not  be  suspended,  nor  "'^i'?'^*;"^"-  ,  ,.  ,. 
shaU  the  person  be  given  a  probationary  «  ^^^  available  statistics  on  the  use  of 
sentence,  nor  shall  the  term  of  imprison-  5'"^^™!!  ^  commit  crimes  clearly  in- 
ment  run  concurrently  with  any  term  of  ^^^^^  }^1  necessity  for  strong  legislation 
imprisonment  for  commission  of  the  ^^amst  their  use  For  example,  in  testi- 
basic  felony.  This  language  indicates  Sienr!^  ^n t^mminl?^ ''Ji''^""^  ^^"'" 
that  for  a  first  conviction  the  1  to  10  lohn^i.h^i^T^  ^.  Commissioner 
year  additional  sentence  for  using  or  i^J.'L^'^^.?^-,^  i^^  ?^^''°'^  ^°l}''^  ^- 
carrying  a  firearm,  suspension,  proba-  ?"^S  ^^^'^^d  how  handguns  have  in- 
tion,  parole,  or  a  concu^ent  ^ntence  "f  ^singly  come  to  be  used  m  the  corn- 
would  be  po^ible.  Since  expressly  exS  STeVo  iStabl?'  ^''°''-  "^  '^^^"^ 
ing  these  possibUlties  for  the  second  sen-     ^  '^  ^°"°'  '"^  ''^^'^• 

tence  implies  they  aie  not  excluded  for     

the  first,  y^,., 

More  importantly,  there  is  a  basic  de-     °- 

ficiency  In  the  statutory  scheme  under    juiyi97i 
the  existing  section  924(c) .  The  thrust  of     is'o    -  " 
the  statute  is  to  provide  for  an  increased     \^ 
sentence  for  a  second  conviction  imder     i9e7  '.".'.'.'.,'.'. 

the  statute.  This  type  of  increased  pen-     \^   

alty  scheme  may  be  adequate  for  some     i964      T":: 

crimes,  but,  in  my  view,  it  has  no  place     '*^ - 

here.  The  purpose  of  providing  additional 

penalties  for  using  or  carrying  a  firearm  These  increases  have  not  been  limited 
m  the  commission  of  a  felony  is  to  deter  to  Detroit,  but  rather  are  nationwide 
the  use  of  such  weapons.  To  apply  the  figures.  In  Chicago  the  overall  homicide 
reasoning  of  increased  penalties  for  sub-  rate  doubled  between  1965  and  1970 
sequent  convictions  is  to  sanction  "one  wWle  the  rate  of  homicides  by  firearms 
bite  at  the  apple.  increased  by  169  percent. 

^i^f  ^°w^^*  °^  ^^^  statute,  however.  Between  1964  and  1971,  armed  /ob- 
ought  to  be  to  provide  a  stiff  penalty  for  beries  such  as  that  which  so  tragically 
using  or  carrying  a  firearm  during  the  struck  oui-  colleague  increased  by  230 
commission  of  a  felony,  regardless  of  percent,  with  about  63  percent  of  these 
whether  it  is  a  first  or  second  offense,  robberies  involving  firearms;  65  percent 
The  second  victim  will  take  no  solace  in  of  the  muiders  committed  in  this  coun- 
knowmg  the  criminal  will  get  a  greater     try  involved  firearms   and  in  1971    125 
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ice  officers  were  killed,  74  percent  of 
thtm  by  the  use  of  firearms.  The  preva- 
lence of  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  com- 
of  violent  crimes  is  very  clear. 

must  enact  legislation  to  curb  it. 

request  unanimous  consent  that  my 

be  printed  at  the  concliision  of  these 
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'  rhere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
on  ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
fol  ows: 
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it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
^rica  in  Congre'^s  assembled.  That  section 
c)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
nded  to  read  as  follows  : 
c)<l)  Whoever— 

)  uses  a  flreaiTn  to  commit  any  felony 
which  he  may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court 
"    United  States,  «• 

B)    carrlef<  a  firearm  unlawfully  during 

commission  of  any  felony  for  which  he 

be  proaecuted  In  a  court  of  the  United 
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shall.  In  addition  to  the  punishment  provided 
the  commission  of  such  felony,  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  for  not 
than  ten  years  or  more  than  twenty-five 
-    With  respect  to  such  additional  sen- 
the  ootirt,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision   of   law,    shall    not    suspend   such 
or  impose  a  probationary  sentence, 
the  provisions  of  section  4202  and  chap- 
309  of   this  title  shall   not   apply.  Such 
add  tlonal  sentence  so  imposed  shall  not  run 
concurrently  with  any  term  of  Imprisonment 
for  the  commission  of  such  felony. 
)    The  provisions  of  paragraph   (1)    of 
subsection  shall  not  apply  in  any  case 
1  rblcb  the  sentence  imposed  with  respect 
such  felony  Is  death.". 
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S.  659 


By  Mr.  GURNEY  (tor  himself  and 
Mr.  TowiR) : 
S680.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  Issue  armually  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  month  of  Febru- 
of  each  year  as  "American  History 
"  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary. 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  by  study- 
.  what  has  transpired  in  the  past,  it 
^Eisler  to  imderstand  what  is  occur- 
In  the  present.  Americans  are  better 
to  understand  and  appreciate  their 
cou|itry  by  studying  its  history.  For  this 
It  is  Important  to  take  appropri- 
jteps  to  encourage  our  fellow  citizens 
«ngage  in  a  study  of  our  American 
history.  One  significant  action  this  Con- 
can  take  to  so  encourage  our  fel- 
Americans  to  study  our  history  is  to 
ena;t  legislation  setting  aside  annually 
month  in  which  interested  groups 
join  in  encouraging  others  to  appre- 
and  study  American  history.  There- 
on behalf  of  myself  and  the  dis- 
tin^ished  Senator  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Toy  ER)  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
to  ( esignate  February  of  each  year  as 
An  erican  History  Month." 
Dirlng  tills  month  all  Americans 
shofld  be  encouraged  to  look  to  our 
not  merely  to  instill  within  each  of 
pride  of  country  but  better  to  en- 
us  to  act  In  the  future  with  the  dig- 
and  compassion  which  Is  our  na- 
tionkl  characteristic. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  proposed  bill  be  printed  at 
the  ;oneIuslon  of  these  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  660 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to  is- 
sue annually  a  proclamation  designating  the 
month  of  February  of  each  year  as  "Ameri- 
can History  Month",  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Interested 
groups  and  organizations  to  observe  that 
month  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON: 
S.  662.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretai-y 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  and  admin- 
ister a  program  of  direct  Federal  employ- 
ment to  improve  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment, the  public  lands,  Indian  res- 
en-atlons,  and  commonly  owned  and 
shared  resources  through  a  program  of 
recreational  development,  reforestation. 
and  conservation  management,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  the 
"Natural  and  Human  Resources  Restor- 
ation and  Conservation  Act  of  1973." 

The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  pro- 
vide direct  Federal  employment  for  un- 
employed workers  in  the  countr>''s  na- 
tional parks,  forests,  recreation  areas, 
and  public  lands.  It  builds  upon  the 
proven  and  tried  concepts  fotmd  in  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  of  the 
1930's.  Priority  is  given  to  those  areas  of 
the  Nation  which  have  high  levels  of  un- 
emplo>-ment  and  a  need  for  more  inten- 
sive timber,  recreation,  and  resources 
management  on  Federal  lands  and  on 
Indian  Reservations. 

The  act  builds  upon  the  automatic 
"trigger"  concept  found  in  the  "Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  of  1971."  First, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  establish  a  permanent  National 
Environmental  Services  Corps.  The  per- 
manent Corps  would  consist  of  a  nucleus 
of  appropriate  administrative  and  super- 
visory personnel. 

Second,  when  national  unemployment 
levels  exceeded  4  "2  percent  the  Secre- 
tary Is  directed  to  enlarge  the  Corps  by 
hiring  temporary  personnel  for  the 
period  of  time  tmemployment  is  high. 
Por  each  one-half  percent  gain  above  a 
national  unemployment  level  of  4  "2  per- 
cent, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  hire 
an  additional  50,000  Corps  members. 

Third,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
hire  as  many  as  200,000  Corps  members 
to  work  in  areas  of  the  country  experi- 
encing substantial  or  persistent  unem- 
ployment— levels  of  6  percent  or  more — 
without  regard  to  the  national  unem- 
ployment level. 

Persons  serving  in  the  Corps  on  a 
temporary  basis  would  receive  benefits 
and  salar>'  equivalent  to  other  temporary 
or  short-term  Federal  employees  doing 
work  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  act  has  two  important  national 
purposes.  The  first  is  to  deal  with  the  tre- 
mendous backlog  of  resources  conserva- 
tion and  restoration  work  on  the  Federal 
lands.  There  is  a  high  priority  need  In 


many  parts  of  the  Nation  to  replant 
forests,  to  eliminate  disease,  to  prevent 
erosion,  to  abate  pollution,  to  guard 
against  flire,  to  protect  our  parks,  to  add 
new  facilities — trails,  bridges,  camping 
areas — In  our  recreation  areas,  to  en- 
hance watershed  management,  and  to 
make  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  our 
public  lands  accessible  to  the  American 
people. 

The  second  purpose  this  measure  serves 
is  ttiat  it  provides  an  alternative  to  wel- 
fare and  imemployment  assistance  in  the 
form  of  important,  self-respecting  work 
for  American  working  men  and  women 
who  are  the  victims  of  an  economic  sys- 
tem which  at  times  like  the  present  does 
not  have  jobs  for  skilled,  conscientious 
workers. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
this  proposal  is  that  it  does  not  require 
a  great  deal  of  startup  time.  The  work 
is  there.  Federal  foresters,  park  rang- 
ers, and  land  managers  in  regional  of- 
fices all  across  the  country  have  on  their 
desks  long  lists  of  specific  work  assign- 
ments which  need  to  be  dcaie.  Most  of  this 
work  is  planned  and  programed.  It  does 
not  require  expensive  machinery.  It  re- 
quires only  people  to  do  the  job  and  the 
money  to  pay  them. 

Natural  resource  management  and  en- 
vironment improvement  program  needs 
now  stand  at  an  alltime  high.  Consider 
for  a  moment  these  statistics  on  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  our  conservation  and 
environmental  protection  agencies. 

The  UJS.  Forest  Service  currently  has 
over  5  million  acres  of  highly  productive 
forest  land  awaiting  replanting.  Anothe.' 
nearly  12  million  acres  are  not  produc- 
ing adequately  for  lack  of  proper  forest 
management.  Another  3  million  acres  are 
essentially  unproductive  and  will  re- 
main so  until  erosion  is  curbed.  A  con- 
servative estimate  by  Forest  Service 
officials  reveals  that  to  reduce  their  back- 
log of  essential  conservation  work  would 
require  240,000  man-years  of  labor. 

The  manpower  needs  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  per- 
form essential  work  on  pubUc  lands  and 
facilities  are  also  very  great. 

The  work  is  not  glamorous.  But  it  is 
good  clean,  hard  outdoor  work.  The  En- 
vironmental Services  Corps  means  that 
the  Federal  Government  can  give  a  man 
a  choice  between  welfare  dole  and  self 
respect;  between  hopeless  days  of  frus- 
tration and  the  opportunity  to  do  mean- 
ingful work  that  a  man  can  take  pride 
in. 

The  difference  In  the  public  cost  of 
creating  these  jobs  and  the  public  cost  of 
the  welfare  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation that  will  be  incurred  if  jobs  are 
not  created  is  de  minimus.  But  the  dif- 
ference in  terms  of  national  benefit  and 
in  terms  of  human  dignity  is  immense. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  final  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  program  of  the  Department  of 
Interior.  This  1944  report,  as  presented 
to  Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickes  by  Conrad 
L.  Wirth,  Departmental  Representative 
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on  the  Advisory  Coxmcil,  CCC,  states  in 
part: 

It  is  recommended  that  an  organization 
similar  to  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  be 
established  on  a  permanent  basis  and  desig- 
nated the  "Conservation  Corps",  and  that 
such  an  organization  be  a  Joint  enterprise  of 
the  Federal  departments  and  agencies  ad- 
ministering and  protecting  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  nation.  The  purpose  of  the 
Corps  should  be  to  provide  a  pool  of  man- 
power and  funds  for  those  agencies  charged 
by  Congress  with  the  development,  protec- 
tion, and  use  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States.  The  main  objectives  should 
be: 

1.  Development  and  protection  of  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  present  and  future  genera- 
tions: 

2.  Teaching  the  workers  and  others  the 
real  necessity  and  the  importance  of  proper 
use  of  the  natural  resources; 

3.  The  coordination  and  integration  of  a 
nationally  planned  progranfi  through  a  uni- 
form and  respected  work  organization:  and 

4.  This  to  be  done  without  Interference 
with  the  objectives  and  responsibilities  of 
the  various  member  agencies  as  charged  by 
Congress. 

There  was  in  1933,  and  there  still  is,  a 
real  need  to  give  nation-wide  attention  to 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 
The  natural  resources  are  so  vital  to  exist- 
ence and  progress  of  any  nation  that  It 
seems  reasonable  to  give  them  constant  and 
continuing  attention  and  protection. 

The  general  type  of  program  eis  planned 
and  executed  by  the  CCC  was  well  received 
by  all.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  accom- 
plishments of  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  was  that  it  brought  to  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  this  country  the  need  and 
value  of  a  sound,  active  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

The  CCC  not  only  taught  the  youth  of  our 
nation  in  a  very  practical  way  the  meaning 
and  value  of  our  natural  resources,  but 
helped  to  restore  and  strengthen  the  nation's 
human  resources. 

Working  in  the  open,  vrlth  nature,  brings 
<9timum  beneficial  results  to  an  individual 
which  are  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
otherwise.  It  builds  the  body  and  the  mind; 
It  teaches  the  basic  principles  of  existence; 
and  it  creates  an  understanding  of  what 
must  be  done  to  protect  and  properly  use 
natural  resources.  A  future  permanent 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  mtist  take  in- 
to consideration  these  basic  facts  which 
should  be  made  known  to  every  home  and 
conmmnd  the  respect  of  all  people  through 
its  teachings  and  accomplishments. 

The  objectives  of  and  the  values  em- 
bodied in  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  are  still  valid  today.  This  Nation 
would  be  well  advised  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  Secretary  Ickes  and  insure  the 
continuance  of  such  values  and  objec- 
tives. We  should  act  now  to  create  the 
National  Environmental  Service  Corps. 
Our  Nation's  envirorunental,  economic, 
and  social  well-being  vnll  be  enhanced 
by  the  passage  of  the  Natural  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Restoration  and  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  ccmclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  662 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repres^ntattaea    of    tha    United    Stmtes    of 
America  in  Congress   assembled.   That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Nattiral  and  Human 
Resources  Restoration  and  Conservation  Act 
of  1973". 

FINDINGS  AND   PXTaPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

( 1 )  there  Is  a  growing  backlog  of  necessary 
and  essential  work  which  must  be  performed 
If  the  quality  of  the  Nations  national  for- 
ests, parks,  recreation  areas,  game  refuges, 
and  public  lands,  and  Indian  reservations 
are  to  be  maintained  and  Improved; 

(2)  tasks  which  must  be  performed  include 
reforestation,  fire  prevention,  protection 
against  floods  and  soil  erosion,  disease  con- 
trol, pollution  abatement,  trail  construc- 
tion, road  malntenai:ice  and  improvement, 
and  development  of  recreational  facilities. 

(b)   The  Congress  farther  finds  that — 

(1)  parallel  with  the  need  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  Nation's  environment  and  to 
protect  public  resources,  the  country  is  ex- 
periencing critically  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment in  various  regions,  and  many  of  the 
people  unemployed  have  valuable  skills  which 
cotild  be  utilized  to  restore,  protect,  and 
improve  the  management  of  the  envlron- 
nient,  the  public  lands,  and  other  shared  and 
common  resources; 

(2)  the  United  States  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  provide  direct  Federal  em- 
ployment to  fill  the  growing  backlog  of  un- 
met national  conservation  needs  and.  at  the 
same  time,  provide  programs  of  permanent 
and  transitional  employment  to  achieve 
important  public  purposes; 

(3)  Implementation  of  a  National  En- 
vironmental Services  Corps  program  and 
building  upon  the  highly  successful  experi- 
ence of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  will 
reduce  dependency  upon  welfare  and  unem- 
ployment assistance  to  meet  essential  human 
needs,  and  wUl  advance  the  national  interest 
In  a  stable  economy  and  fuU  employment 
by  providing  important  and  meaningful  pub- 
lic Jobs  during  times  of  high  unemployment 
m  the  country  at  large  or  in  any  region  of 
the  country, 

POLICT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  reaffirms 
that  the  national  policy  of  full  employment 
declared  in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946 
continues  to  be  a  fundamentally  sound  and 
socially  enlightened  national  policy,  and  that 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  use  all  practicable  means  con- 
sistent with  Its  needs  and  obligations  and 
other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy,  with  the  assistance  and  cooperation 
of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  State  and 
local  governments,  to  coordinate  and  utilize 
all  its  plana,  functions,  and  resources  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  and  maintaining,  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  foster  and  promote  free 
competitive  enterprise  and  the  general  wel- 
fare, conditions  under  which  there  will  be 
afforded  useful  employment  opportunities. 
Including  self-employment,  for  those  able, 
wUUng,  and  seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
a  Federal  natural  resource  management  pro- 
gram designed  to : 

(1)  relieve  and  alleviate  the  social  distress 
and  human  indignity  resulting  from  unem- 
ployment by  providing  a  permanent  program 
ot  direct  en^loyment  by  Federal  land  and 
resource  management  agencies  and  by  ex- 
panding direct  employment  during  times  of 
high  uneii4)loyment  in  the  Nation  or  in 
various  regions  of  the  country;  and 

(2)  achieve  the  goals  and  objectives  de- 
clared in  the  National  EnvlrcAmental  Policy 
Act  of  1968  (PX.  91-190)  and  fulflU  the 
responsibilities  of  this  generation  as  trustee 
of  the  environment  for  succeeding  genera- 
tions by  a  work  prograia  of  reforestation, 
poUntion  abatement,  dlaease  era«Iic»tKm, 
prevectloa  of  floods  and  aoU  erosion,  fin  pro- 
tection,   watershed    management    enhance- 


ment, construction  of  new  recreation  facili- 
ties, trail  and  road  development  and  mainte- 
nance, wildlife  and  spwrts  fisheries  manage- 
ment and  other  activities  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  environment. 

NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  SERVICES  COBPS 

Sec.  4.  There  l.<!  hereby  established  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Services  Corps  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Corps") .  The  Sec- 
ret.Tn-  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  be  responsible  for 
management  and  administration  of  the  Corps 
program.  In  cairylng  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act.  the  Secretnry  shnll  consult  with  the 
heads  of  other  agencies  and  depai-tments  of 
the  Fedeml  Government.  All  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  directed  to  cooper- 
ate with  and  to  assist  the  Secretary  In  the 
development  and  administration  of  the  Corprs 
program. 

EMPLOT^rENT  LEVELS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorl.-cd  to 
be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  purpcses 
of  this  Act  $250,000,000  annually  for  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  the  perma- 
nent Corps  program  and  such  sums  as  a'-e 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  Corps  to  meet  the 
employment  conditions  set  out  In  subsection 
(c). 

(b)  The  permanent  Corps  shall  consist  of  a 
national  office  and  appropriate  regional  and 
subregional  offices,  and  shall  be  responsible 
for  providing  employment  opportunities  In 
natural  resource  manr.pement  on  FVdcril 
lands  on  a  continuing  basis  up  to  the  level 
of  the  appropriation  authorization  set  forth 
In  stibsection  (a)  of  section  5.  In  addition, 
the  permanent  Corps  shall  be  responsible  for 
administration,  supervision,  and  training  of 
temporary  Corps  members  when  Corps  em- 
ployment is  expanded  to  meet  the  employ- 
ment conditions  set  forth  In  subsection  (ci 
of  section  5. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  out  of 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  to  expand  employment  In  the 
Corps  program  In  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing clauses: 

( 1 )  by  one  hundred  thousand  Corps  mem- 
bers when  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
rate  of  national  unemployment  (seasonally 
adjusted)  equals  or  exceeds  4'i  per  centum 
for  three  consecutive  mc«iths  prior  to  such 
determination; 

(2)  by  fifty  thousand  Coips  members  for 
each  increment  of  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
by  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
average  rate  of  national  unemployment  (sea- 
sonally adjusted)  for  three  consecuthe 
months  prior  to  any  such  determination  e.N- 
ceeds  the  rate  specified  in  clause   (1);   and 

(3)  without  regard  to  the  determinations 
required  by  clauses  (1)  and  (2),  by  up  to 
two  hundred  thousand  Corps  members  to 
work  in  regions  of  the  country  categorized 
as  areas  of  "substantial  unemployment", 
"persistent  unemployment",  or  "concentrated 
unemployment  or  underemployment"  In  the 
Department  of  Labor's  monthly  Bulletin  on 
"Area  Trends  in  Employment  and  Unemploy- 
ment". 

(d)  Funds  made  available  to  the  Secretarv- 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  the  employment 
of  Corps  members  shall.  Insofar  as  possible, 
be  apportioned  on  an  equitable  basis  among 
States  and,  within  each  State  among,  local 
areas,  including  Indian  reservations.  To  the 
extent  practicable,  such  funds  and  employ- 
ment opporttinlties  shall  be  apportioned  o:i 
the  basis  of — 

( 1 )    relative  numbers  of  unemployed; 

<2)  severity  of  unemployment  in  each 
area:  and 

(3)  relative  need  of  the  area  for  Intensified 
management,  development,  and  conservation 
of  lands  under  Federal  jurisdiction. 

SECBETAJUAL    DU'ilUS 

Sic.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  land 
and  resource  management  agencies,  shall^ 
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I)    determine    the    areas    under    Federal 
Ji^lsdlctlon  which  are  appropriate  for  carry- 
out   programs    using   employees   of   the 
C(  irps; 


( 

r 
in; 

(11 
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2)  determine  the  rates  of  pay.  hours,  and 
conditions    of    employment    in    the 
Provided.  That  members  of  the  Corps 
be  paid  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay.  as 
.f  propriate.  for  persons  permanently  or  tem- 
porarily employed  by  the  Federal  land  man- 
iment  agencies,  and  all  persons  employed 
the  Corps  will  be  assured  of  workmen's 
npensation.   health    insurance,   and   other 
be  lefits  at  the  same  levels  and  to  the  same 
ex|ent   as   other   permanent   and   temporary 
:oyees     of     Federal     land     management 
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agencies; 

3)   provide  for  such  transportation.  lodg- 

■     subsistence,    and    other    services    and 

as    he    may    deem    necessary    or 

;e  for  the  needs  of  members  of  the 

is  in  their  duties:  Provided.  That  when- 

economlcally  feasible,  existing  but  un- 

pled    Federal    facilities,    including   mlli- 

facilities,  shall  be  utilized  for  the  pur- 

of   the   Corps    where   appropriate   and 

the    approval    of    the    Federal    agency 

ved; 

)    promulgate  regulations  to   insure  the 

health,  and  welfare  of  the  Corps  mem- 

and 

5)    advise  every  participant  In  the  Corps 

"^ram.  prior  to  entering  upon  emplovment. 

is  rights  and  benefits  In  connection  with 

1  employment. 

3»^  In  expanding  the  Corps  to  meet  na- 

resource  and  environmental  manage- 

goals  and  to  provide  new  employment 

tunities  purs\iant  to  subsection  ib)  of 

ion  5.  the  Secretary  shall  first  determine 

'  the  Corps  program — 

)    will  result  in  an  increase  In  employ- 

t  opportunities  over  those  which  would 

Twise  be  available; 

)   will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
ently  employed  workers  (including  par- 
displacement  such  a.s   reduction   in  the 
of  nonovertlme  work  or  wages  or  em- 
"    t  benefits) ; 
>   will  not  Impair  existing  contracts  for 
ces  or  result  in  the  substitution  of  Fed- 
or  other  funds  in  connection  with  work 
would  otherwise  be  performed:   and 
)  will  not  substitute  Jobs  of  Corps  mem- 
for  existing  federally  assisted  jobs. 

PERSONS    ELIGIBLE 

7.  Any  person  who  Is  unemployed  and 
desires  and   is  available   for  work   and 
Is  physically  able  to  perform  the  avail- 
Jobs  shall  be  eligible  for  employment  in 
National  Environmental  Services  Corps. 

person  who  is  underemployed  in  that 
present  employment  is  not  providing 
ent  Income  to  enable  such  persons  and 
families  to  be  self-supporting  without 

I  are  assistance  shall  also  be  eligible  for 

f  loyment  In  the  Corps. 

rERMINATION    OP    CORPS    EMPLOVMENT 

8.  In  the  administration  of  this  Act 
Secretary  shall  make  every  effort  to 
l^e    training    and    other    assistance    to 

~r   members  of   the   Corps  provided 
nt   pursuant   to  section   5.   which 
enable  them  to  obtain  permanent  pri- 
or public  employment.  When  the  rate  of 
)nal  or  area  unemployment  declines  be- 
the   standards   set   forth    in   subsection 
of  section  5.  the  Secretary  shall  make 
mum  efforts  to  locate  permanent  em- 
nent  or  training  opportunities  not  sup- 
-*  under  this  Act  for  each  Corps  member 
arily   employed   under   this   Act.   and 
gradually    phase    out    the    temporary 
program  on  an  area-by-area  basis  as  is 
by    Improved    local    employment 
es  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
and    environmental    Improvement 
on  the  Federal  lands  In  each  such 


SECRETARIAL    POWERS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
and  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  such 
regulations  as  he  determines  are  necessary 
for  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such  pro- 
cedures, policies,  rules,  and  regulations,  and 
make  such  payments  in  installments  and 
in  advance  by  way  of  reimbur.sements.  or 
otherwise  allocate  or  expend  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act.  as  he  mav  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions"  of  this 
Act. 

REPORT 

Sec  10.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  an 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  setting  forth 
a  report  of  the  activities  under,  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  programs  authorized  by.  and 
relevant  data  on  employment  created  and 
public  purposes  achieved  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  upon 
enactment.  The  determinations  to  be  made 
under  subsection  (c)  of  section  5  shall  take 
Into  account  the  rate  or  rates  of  unemploy- 
ment for  a  period  of  three  consecutive 
months  even  though  all  or  a  part  of  such 
period  may  have  occurred  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 
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By  Mr.  HRUSKA  i  for  himself  and 
Mr.  BuRDicKi  : 
S.  663.  A  bill  to  improve  judicial  ma- 
chinery by  amending  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  judicial  re- 
view of  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

JLDICIAL   REVIEW   OF  CERTAIN   ICC  ORDERS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
•Mr.  BuRDicKt  I  introduce  a  bill  to  im- 
prove the  Federal  judicial  machinery  by 
amending  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
to  change  the  method  for  review  of  de- 
cisions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

The  present  law  governing  review  of 
ICC  orders,  except  those  for  enforcement 
or  for  the  payment  of  money,  is  based 
on  the  Urgent  Deficiencies  Act  of  1913. 
This  requries  a  special  three-judge  dis- 
trict court,  consisting  of  at  least  one  ap- 
peals court  judge,  to  hear  ICC  cases. 
Appeal  from  this  three-judge  court  is 
made  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court,  by- 
passing the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (28 
U.S.C.  1336,  2284,  2321,  and  2325.) 

The  problems  with  this  process  are 
many.  First,  three-judge  district  courts, 
which  are  also  currently  required  in  cer- 
tain constitutional  cases,  have  received 
extensive  criticism  from  legal  scholars, 
judges,  and  attorneys.  It  is  felt  that  these 
courts  are  a  waste  of  judicial  manpower, 
no  established  procedural  and  eviden- 
tiary rules  are  applicable  to  them,  and 
they  often  produce  lengthy  delays. 

In  1941  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  de- 
scribed the  three-judge  procedure  as 

A  serious  drain  upon  the  federal  Judicial 
system  particularly  In  regions  where,  despite 
modern  facilities,  distance  still  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  effective  administration 
of  Justice.  And  all  but  the  few  great  metro- 
politan areas  are  such  regions.  Phillips  v. 
United  States,  312  U.S.  246,  250  (1941). 

The  specific  evils  of  three-judge  courts 
were  broxight  to  our  attention  during 
hearings  last  year.  See  hearings  on  S. 


1876  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  part  2,  92d 
Congress,  second  session.  731  (1972).  At 
those  hearings,  chaired  by  Senator  Bur- 
dick,  both  Chief  Judge  Henry  Friendly 
of  the  second  circuit  and  Prof.  Charles 
Wright  of  the  University  of  Texas  Law 
School  urged  reform  of  ICC  appeals 
procedures. 

Another  problem  with  the  present 
statute  is  that  appeals  are  taken  directly 
from  the  three-judge  court  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  This  does  not  give  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  benefit  of  the  wisdom 
of  lower  appellate  review,  and  it  adds  di- 
rectly to  the  heavy  workload  of  the  High 
Court.  The  result  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  without  the  winnowing  effect  of 
the  circuit  courts,  often  has  to  decide 
seemingly  trivial  ICC  issues.  Already  this 
term,  the  Court  affirmed  an  opinion 
holding  that  cooked  chicken  was  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  and  thus  exempt 
from  ICC  regulation.  ICC  v.  Gold  Kist 
Inc..  409  U.S.  —  (1972).  Surely  such  an 
is.sue  could  likely  have  been  resolved  at 
a  level  lower  than  the  Nation's  highest 
judicial  tribimal. 

In  another  recent  ICC  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  heard  oral  argument  and 
issued  its  opinion  even  though  the  three- 
judge  district  court  had  decided  the  case 
without  an  opinion.  The  case.  Port  of 
Portland  v.  U.S.,  408  U.S.  811  (1972),  in- 
volved complicated  facts  concerning  a 
railroad  acquisition.  If  such  issues  were 
presented  to  a  circuit  court,  surely  they 
would  be  discussed  and  decided  in  a  writ- 
ten opinion,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
would  not  be  required  to  write  the  first 
opinion  in  the  case. 

Along  with  other  proposals  which  have 
been  made  to  eliminate  three-judge 
courts  in  most  constitutional  cases,  this 
bill  supports  the  established  principle 
that  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  free 
to  control  its  own  workload.  Reform  of 
ICC  appeals  along  the  lines  advocated 
here  was  urged  by  Chief  Justice  Burger 
in  his  1972  state  of  the  judiciary  speech 
delivered  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion last  August. 

In  fiscal  1972.  there  were  52  ICC  ap- 
peals, one-sixth  of  all  three-judge  cases. 
The  number  of  ICC  cases  increased  27 
percent  from  1971,  and  for  the  past  10 
years  there  has  been  an  average  of  56 
ICC  cases  yearly.  Of  these  cases,  it  heard 
argument   and  WTote  opinions  in  only 
two   instances.    The   remainder   of   the 
ca^es  were  affirmed  or  reversed  without 
opinion.  Thus,  it  appears  that  direct  ap- 
peal of  these  cases  to  the  Supreme  Court 
is  inappropriate  and  no  longer  necessary. 
Tills  bill  repeals  the  Urgent  Deficien- 
cies Act  as  applicable  to  ICC  orders.  Un- 
der the  bill,  ICC  appeals  would  be  made 
to  circuit  courts,  with  review  by  certio- 
rari to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  bill  would 
also  change   existing  law   to  eliminate 
multiple  suits  to  challenge  a  single  ICC 
order  that  can  now  be  brought  simul- 
taneously in  different  locations,  and  it 
would  impose  a  60-day  time  limit  after 
the  issuance  of  ICC  orders  during  which 
appeals  must  be  taken.  There  is  now  no 
time  limit  for  ICC  appeals. 

A  further  objective  of  this  proposal 
is  uniformity.  The  present  ICC  appeals 
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structure  is  unique  among  Federal  ad- 
ministrative agencies.  AH  other  tmieals 
of  agency  orders  are  govCTned  by  proce- 
dures similar  to  those  this  bill  estab- 
lishes for  the  ICC.  Also,  because  the  cir- 
cuit courts  regularly  hear  administra- 
tive cases,  they  have  developed  an  ex- 
pertise in  administrative  law  and  regu- 
latory issues  that  is  often  lacking  in  the 
three-judge  district  courts  that  now  hear 
ICC  cases. 

The  measure  we  introduce  today  is  not 
new.  In  March  of  1970  I  introduced  a 
similar  bill  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  See  hearings  on  S. 
3597  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  9l3t  Con- 
gress, seccmd  session  (1970>.  In  its  pre- 
vious form,  the  hill  had  the  support  of 
the  Administrative  Conference,  the  Judi- 
cial Conference,  and  the  American  Bar 
Association,  as  well  as  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  venue  provisions  in  this  bill  have 
been  drawn  more  narrowly  than  they 
were  in  the  earlier  proposal.  The  present 
bill  eliminates  optional  venue  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  allows  for  suit  only  in  the 
circuit  court  where  the  petitioner  resides 
or  has  his  principal  place  of  business. 
This  change  was  made  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  ICC  and  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference.  There  is  a  general 
feeling  that  because  of  the  local  nature 
of  ICC  appeals  they  are  best  tried  in  the 
circuit  court  representing  the  area  in 
which  the  claim  arose. 

The  ICC  supports  replacing  the  cur- 
rent three -judge  district  court  review 
procedure  by  review  in  the  courts  of 
appeals  with  certiorari  to  the  Supreme 
Com't,  but  the  Commission  in  the  past 
objected  to  the  fact  that  this  bill  gives 
the  Attorney  General  primary  respmisi- 
bility  for  control  of  litigation.  However, 
the  importance  of  having  uniform  con- 
trol of  all  suits  involving  the  United 
States  has  long  been  recognized,  and  it 
seems  wise  to  put  the  ICC  in  a  position 
similar  to  other  agencies. 

While  I  appreciate  that  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Attorney  General  and 
independent  agencies  perhaps  deserves 
consideration  in  the  broader  context,  I 
believe  that  the  merits  of  this  bill — and 
its  broad  support — outweight  the  ICC's 
objections.  Perhaps  the  right  of  an 
agency  to  appeal  without  the  concur- 
rence OT  support  of  the  Attwney  General 
ought  to  be  a  matter  for  separate  legis- 
lative study.  Uniform  procedures  for 
judicial  review  of  all  agency  decisions — 
not  those  of  just  the  ICC — could  be 
studied  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.  663 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  a«cUoa 
1336(a)  of  Utie  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(a)  Except  as  otherwUe  proTided  by  Act 
of  Congreas,  tbc  district  courts  sball  have 
jurisdiction  of  any  cItU  action  to  enforce,  In 
whole  or  In  part,  any  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  to  enjoin  or 
suspend.  In  whole  or  In  part,  any  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the 
payment  of  money  or  the  collection  of  fines, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures." 

Sec.  2.  Section  1398(a)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
Tenue  in  any  civil  action  to  enforce,  enjoin 
or  suspend.  In  whole  or  in  part,  an  order  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the 
payment  of  money  or  the  collection  of  fines, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures  Is  In  the  judicial 
district  in  which  the  petitioner  resides  or  has 
its  principal  office. 

Sec.  3.  Section  2341  (3)  (A)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
following  "Federal  Maritinw  Commission", 
the  words  "the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission,". 

Sec.  4.  Section  2342  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  paragraph  designated  "(3)", 
following  the  semlcoloEL,  strlice  "and"; 

(b)  In  the  paragraph  designated  "(4)", 
strike  the  period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  followed  by  the  word  "and"; 

(c)  Add  a  new  paragraph  "(5)"  as  follows: 
"(5)    all  rules,  regulations  or  final  orders 

of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
made  reviewable  by  section  2321  of  this 
title." 

Sec.  5.  Section  2343  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read: 

"The  venue  of  a  proceeding  under  this 
chapter  Is  In  the  Judicial  circuit  In  which 
the  petitioner  resides  or  has  Its  principal 
office,  or.  except  for  a  proceeding  under  para- 
graph (5)  of  section  2342  of  this  title.  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Circuit," 

Sec.  6.  Section  2321  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read: 

"2321.  Judicial  review  of  Commission's  orders 
and  decisions;  procedure  generally; 
process 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  an 
Act  of  Congress,  a  proceeding  to  enjoin  or 
suspend,  in  whole  or  In  part,  a  rule,  regula- 
tion or  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  shall  be  brought  In  the  court  of 
appeals  as  provided  by  and  In  the  manner 
prescribed  In  chapter  158  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  procedure  in  the  district  courts 
In  actions  to  enforce.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
any  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission other  than  for  payment  of  money  or 
the  collection  of  fines,  penalties,  and  forfei- 
tures, shall  be  as  provided  in  this  chapter. 

"(c)  The  orders,  writs,  and  process  of  the 
district  courts  may,  in  the  cases  specified 
in  subsection  (b)  and  In  the  cases  and  pro- 
ceedings under  section  20  of  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1887,  as  amended  (24  Stat.  386;  49 
use.  20) ,  section  23  of  the  Act  of  May  16, 
1942,  as  amended  (56  Stat.  301;  49  U.8.C.  23), 
and  section  3  of  the  Act  ol  February  19.  1903, 
as  amended  (32  Stat.  848;  49  U.3.C.  43),  run, 
be  served  and  be  rettirnable  anywhere  in  the 
United  States." 

Sec.  7.  Section  2324  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  after  the  word  "enjoin"  the 
words  "set  aside,  annul",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  word  "Commis- 
sion" the  words  "for  the  payment  ot  money 
or  the  collection  of  fines,  penalties,  and  for- 
feittires" 

Sbc.  8.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  2323  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"The  Attorney  General  shall  represent  the 
Government  in  the  actions  specified  In  sec- 
tion 2321  of  this  title  and  In  actions  under 
section  20  of  the  Act  of  February  4.  1887,  as 
amended  (24  Stat.  386;  40  U.S.C.  30) ,  section 


23  of  the  Act  of  May  16,  1942,  as  amended 
(66  Stat.  301;  49  VS.C.  23),  and  section  3 
of  the  Act  of  February  19,  1903,  as  amended 
(32  Stat.  848;  49  U.S  C.  43) ." 

Sec.  9.  Section  2325  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  The  table  of  sections  of  Chapter 
157    of    title    28,    United    States    Code,    is 
amended  to  read: 
"CHAPTFR   157— INTERSTATE   COMMERCE 

COMMISSION    ORDERS:    ENTORCEMENT 

AND  REVIEW 
Sec. 

2321.  Judicial  review  of  Commission's  ordc-s 

and   decisions;    procedvire   general  1.; 
process. 

2322.  United  States  as  party. 

2323.  Duties  of  Attorney  General;   lnter\eu- 

ors. 

2324.  Stay  of  Commission's  order." 

Analysis  or  Sections 

Section  1  amends  28  U.S.C.  1336(a)  to  r.  r- 
row  the  present  general  Jurisdiction  of  the 
district  courts  In  civil  cases  Involving  orders 
of  the  ICC.  Under  the  amended  language,  the 
district  courts  would  retain  Jurisdiction  o;i'." 
to  enforce  any  Commission  orders  and  to  e:;- 
Joln  or  modify  Commission  orders  that  rel.ite 
to  the  payment  of  fines  or  penalties.  Othtr 
Jurisdiction  previously  given  the  district 
courts  is  now  given  to  the  courts  of  apper^ls 
by  28  VS.C.  2321(a).  The  section  Is  also 
changed  by  deleting  the  words  "set  asido. 
anul"  since  they  are  redundant.  Correspoi  d- 
ing  char.ges  have  been  made  throughout  t.*-? 
bill. 

Section  2  is  a  conforming  amendment  to 
28  U.S.C.  1398(a).  the  section  that  specif;  ; 
the  district  court  venue  of  ICC  Judicial  re- 
view actions.  The  amendment  impleme:i;5 
the  objective  of  section  1  by  narrowing  tl  e 
scope  of  28  U.S.C.  1398(a)  to  actions  not  elim- 
inated by  section  1  and  whose  Jurlsdictici:-. 
therefore  remains  In  the  district  courts.  The 
venue  of  the  cases  transferred  to  the  cour'. 
of  appeals  Is  governed  by  28  U.S.C.  2343. 

Section  3  amends  the  definition  of  the 
term  "agency"  contained  In  the  Hobbs  Act 
(28  use.  2341(3)  (A)   to  include  the  ICC 

Section  4  amends  the  provision  of  tl.e 
Hobbs  Act  (28  US.C.  2342)  that  specifies  the 
classes  of  cases  and  agencies  embraced  by 
the  Hobbs  Act,  by  adding  a  new  paragraph 
(5)  and  Including  therein  all  rules,  regul.i- 
tions.  or  final  orders  of  the  Commlssloi 
which  are  made  reviewable  by  28  U.SC  2321 
(which,  in  turn.  Is  amended  by  section  5  cf 
the  bill). 

Section  5  amends  the  venue  provisions  cf 
the  Hobbs  Act  so  that  venue  In  ICC  cases  lit ; 
only  In  the  Judicial  circuit  where  the  peti- 
tioner resides  or  has  his  principal  office.  Al- 
ternative venue  In  the  District  of  Columbi.i 
Circuit  is  not  allowed  because  of  the  locnl 
nature  of  cases. 

Section  6  containing  three  subsection-:, 
confers  jurisdiction  on  the  courts  of  appeals 
over  those  cases  which  section  1  of  this  bi.l 
removes  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  dislric. 
courts. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  the  courts  or 
appeals  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over  any  pro- 
ceeding to  enjoin  or  suspend  In  whole  or  in 
part,  a  rule,  regulation,  or  order  o:  the  Com- 
mission and  specifies  that  such  proceeding-; 
shall  be  brought  in  the  nianner  prescribed 
by  the  Hobbs  Act  (28  U.S.C.  2341-2351).  The 
clause,  "except  as  otherwise  provided  by  an 
Act  of  Congress."  refers  to  actions  to  eiiforco 
Commission  orders  or  to  enjon  or  modify 
orders  of  the  Commission  for  the  payment 
of  money  or  the  collection  of  fines  Jurl.-idtc- 
lion  over  these  orders  remains  in  the  distr;ct 
courts  pursuant  to  section  1  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (b)  is  deriTed  from  the  Gm 
paragraph  of  the  existing  provisions  of  28 
U.S.C.  2321.  It  refers  solely  to  actions  for 
enforcement  of  orders  ot  the  Commission. 
The  Jurisdiction  and  procedure  for  these 
cases  are  not  altered  by  the  bill. 
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(c)  Is  derived  from  the  second 

paragraph  of  the  existing  provisions  of  28 

2321  and  with  the  exception  of  a  minor 

conforming  amendment,  effects  no  change 

Isting  law.  The  provision  for  nationwide 

of  orders,  writs,  and  process  of  the 

courts   is  retaii.ed   for   those   cases 

Jurisdiction   remains   in   the   district 
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7  is  an  amendment  to  the  first 
paragraph  of  28  U.S.C.  2323.  designed  to  re- 

the  existing  responsibUity  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  represent  the  Government 

actions  embraced  by  28  U.S.C.  2321,  as 
amended  by  section  6  of  the  bill. 

8  is  a  technical  amendment  de- 
to  preserve  the  existing  discretionary 

itpority  of  district  courts  to  grant  stays 
cases  in  which  Jurisdiction  remains 
district  courts.  A  comparable  provision 
he  Hobbs  Act.  28  U.S.C.  2349(b),  will 
y  to  the  cases  whose  Jurisdiction  is  being 
sferred  to  the  court  of  appeals  by  section 
the  bill. 

9  repeals  the  provision  of  existing 

that  an  order  of  the  Commission  can 

«  njolned  only  by  a  district  court  of  three 

I|  es.    The    elimination    of    district    court 

Jurisdiction  in  section  l  of  the  bUl  renders 

existing    language    in    28    U.S.C.    2325 
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IS  adequate  and  I  am  hopeful  that  hear- 
ings on  this  measure  will  develop  the  re- 
spective interests  of  these  agencies  and 
that  an  appropriate  understanding  can 
be  reached  so  that  each  party  may  fully 
represent  its  views  and  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  judicial  review  of 
these  controversies. 

If  these  bills  were  both  to  become  law 
the  burden  of  three- judge  courts  would 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  with 
this  hope  that  I  give  my  support  to  the 
views  expressed  in  the  introductory 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska 
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10  amends  the  table  of  sections  of 
.er  157  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

1 1  is  a  conforming  amendment  to 
205(h)   of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act,  as 

(49   Stat.   550;    49   U.S.C.   305(g)). 

to  eliminate  any  reference  to  the 

-Judge  district  court  proceedings  which 

been  abolished  by  section  1  of  the  bill 

to  conform  the  language  to  the  changes 

^—  by  section  6. 

12  provides  that  the  bill  shall  be- 
effectlve  with  respect  only  to  actions 

after  the  last  day  of  the  arst  month 
nlng  after  the  date  of  enactmtiit.  Exlst- 
iw  Shan  govern  all  other  actions  untu 
disposition,  including  any  appeals,  that 
be  taken. 


BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
a  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  measure. 
i  titerest  In  improving  the  administra- 
of  justice  through  the  courts  is  fa- 
te me  from  his  work  as  the  rank- 
ipinority  member  of  the  judicial  im- 
subcommittee.  Also,   I  am 
of  his  long-expressed   desire  to 
ify  current  cumbersome  and  con- 
g  procedure  for  appealing  orders  of 
]  nterstate  Commerce  Commission. 
■^Is  bill  eliminates  the  requirement 
ihree-judge  district  courts  in  ICC 
These  special  tribunals  have  be- 
a  major  procedural  bottleneck  In 
federal  judicial  system.  The  evils  of 
udge   courts   were   explained    at 
during  hearings  last  year  before 
judicial  improvements  subcommittee, 
distinguished    jurists    and    legal 
urged  their  abolition — both  for 
of  ICC  appeals  and  for  those 
■  cases  where  they  are  pres- 
required. 
recently  introduced  another  bill,  S. 
lat  would  do  away  with  three-judge 
in  constitutional  cases.  This  meas- 
a  :complishes  the  same  objective  for 
Appeals.  It  provides  that,  as  in  other 
cases,   they   will   be   re- 
by  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals, 
has  been,  as  we  are  aware,  some 
over  the  respective  roles  of 
Justice  Department  and  the  ICC  in 
the  litigation  in  review  of 
:ases.  I  feel  that  the  bill  as  drafted 
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By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Dominick.  Mi-. 
H.ART.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Mondale. 
Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Muskie.    Mr. 
ScoTT     of     Pennsylvania.     Mr 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Williams  i  : 
S.  667.  A    bill    to   amend    the    Public 
Health  Services  Act  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  health  from  un- 
necessary medical  exposure  to  ionizing 
radiation.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

HEALTH    AND   SAFETY    ACT    OF    1973 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
to  provide  for  Federal  minimum  stand- 
ards for  the  training  and  mandatory 
State  hcensure  of  radiologic  technolo- 
gists. At  issue  is  assuring  that  the  con- 
sumers, in  this  case  the  medical  care 
patient,  is  receiving  the  most  efficacious 
medical  services  that  modern  science  is 
capable  of  delivering. 

As  pointed  out  when  I  introduced 
earlier  versions  of  this  measure  in  1970 
and  1971,  only  three  States — California 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York— required  in- 
dividuals exposing  the  consumer,  in  this 
case  medical  care  patients,  to  potentially 
dangerous  ionizing  radiation  to  demon- 
strate proficiency  in  the  operation  of 
medical  and  dental  X-ray  equipment.  As 
Dr.  Karl  Z.  Morgan  has  pointed  out  tliis 
IS.  in  part,  why  in  the  United  States  the 
average  exposure  of  the  consumer  to 
medical  radiation  is  10  times  as  much 
as  IS  necessary.  Without  question  such 
practices  are  not  efficacious. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  this  situation 
and  provide  an  opportunitv  for  career 
mobUity  for  well  qualified  radiologic 
technologists  a  distinction  is  provided  in 
the  bill  between  several  categories  of 
radiologic  technologists.  Consequently 
the  technologist  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  progress  upward  from  the  status 
of  'technologists-in-training"  to  that  of 
a  "senior  radiologic  technologist"  in  rec- 
ognition of  improved  proficiency  and  ad- 
ditional professional  responsibilities. 

On  several  occasions  the  American 
Society  of  Radiologic  Technologists  have 
affirmed  both  their  support  of  Federal 
minimum  standards  of  education  and  li- 
censure for  radiologic  technologists  and 
their  support  of  the  Radiation  Healt 
and  Safety  Act  which  I  introduced  in  t 
91st  and  92d  Congresses  and  a^ain-ifttfo- 
duce  today.  The  potential  hazards  of 
X-rays  to  the  consumer  from  medical  and 
dental  exposures  has  been  the  subject  of 
several  articles  in  the  general  press,  in 
1972,  including  Woman's  Day  magazine 
and  Reader's  Digest.  In  addition  Regnery 
Publishers  of  Cliicago,  111.,  on  January 


15,  1973,  announced  publication  of  the 
"Silent  Slaughter,"  a  book  by  Joel  Grif- 
fiths and  Richard  Ballantine  on  the 
radiation  hazards  of  conusmer  exposures 
from  medical  and  dental  uses  of  radiation 
as  well  as  electronic  products. 

Each  of  these  publications  support  in 
principle  the  need  to  assure  that  indi- 
viduals responsible  for  exposing  the  gen- 
eral public  to  potentially  hazardous 
radiation  understand  the  adverse  impli- 
cations of  radiation  exposure  and  how  to 
minimize  the  attendant  risks  to  medical 
and  dental  uses  of  radiation. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
Radiation  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1973 
which  is  being  cosponsored  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),'  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss)  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr! 
Williams).  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
also  that  copies  of  the  American  Society 
of  Radiologic  Technologists  resolution  of 
July  20,  1972,  supporting  this  measure 
and  the  articles  to  which  I  have  referred 
to  in  my  introductory  remarks  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  667 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  ctied  as  the  ■Radiation  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1973'. 

Sec.  2.  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to- 
la) assure  adequate  training  of  radiologic 
technologists  by  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  criteria  and  minimum  standards  for 
accrediting  schools  for  the  training  of  radio- 
logic technologists; 

(b)  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
criteria  and  minimum  standards  for  the  li- 
censure of  radiologic  technologists;    and 

(CI  provide  for  State  adoption  and  ad- 
ministration of  programs  for  the  accredita- 
tion of  education  institutions  training  ra- 
diologic  technologists  and  programs  for  the 
licensure  of  radiologic  technologists,  with 
authority  for  the  Secretary  to  take  necessary 
action  in  the  absence  of  State  action 

Sec.  3.  Title  III  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  part 
F.  .subpart  3,  section  360P,  the  following: 
■Subpart   4.— Radiologic    Technologists 

"DECLARATION    OF    PT7RPOSE 

•Sec.  360G.  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares— 

"(a)  that,  consistent  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Council  on  Radia- 
tion Protection  and  the  International  Com- 
mission on  Radiological  Protection  and  Meas- 
urement, it  is  in  the  national  interest  and  in 
the  interest  of  public  health  and  safety  to 
minimize  exposures  of  the  public  to  ionlking 
radiation  from  all  sources; 

••(b)  while  the  operation  and  use  of  ra- 
diologic equipment  and  methods  Is  essen- 
tial in  modern  medicine,  even  the  most  ad- 
v.inced  equipment  and  methods  will  not 
adequately  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
patients  subjected  to  radiologic  diagnosis  or 
therapy  and  the  health  and  safety  of  ra- 
diologic technologists  applying  radiologic 
equipment  and  methods.  Including  their 
progeny,  unless  these  technologists  are  fully 
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trained  and  qualified  in  the  operation  of 
such  equipment  or  the  application  of  such 
methods  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  exposure 
to  Ionizing  radiation; 

"(c)  that  it  is  in  the  overall  public  health 
interest  to  have  an  adequate  and  continuing 
supply  of  well-trained  radiologic  technolo- 
gists and  that  any  person  who  operated  ra- 
diologic equipment  or  employs  radiologic 
methods  should  be  required  to  demonstrate 
competence  by  training,  experience,  and  ex- 
amination; and 

"(d)  that  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety  from  unnecessary  exposure 
to  Ionizing  radiation  from  all  sources  is  the 
primary  responsibility  of  State  and  local 
government,  within  minimum  criteria  and 
standards  established  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. •' 

"recommended    CRTTERIA    and    STANDARDS 

"Sec.  360H.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Ra- 
diation Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1973.  de- 
velop and  Issue  to  the  States  criteria  and 
minimum  standards  for  the  accreditation  of 
education  institutions  conducting  programs 
for  the  training  of  radiologic  technologists 
and  minimum  criteria  for  education  institu- 
tions conducting  programs  for  the  training 
of  medical  and  dental,  practitioners  and 
dental  hygienlsts.  Such  criteria  and  stand- 
ards shall  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Register. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, but  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Radiation 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1073,  develop  and 
Issue  to  the  States  criteria  and  minimum 
standards  for  licensure  of  radiologic  tech- 
nologists, and  such  other  advice  and  assist- 
ance as  he  deems  necessary.  Such  criteria 
and  minimum  standards  snail  distinguish 
between  senior  radiologic  technologists,  med- 
ical radiologic  technologists,  dental  radio- 
logic technologists,  radiation  therapy  tech- 
nologists, nuclear  medicine  technologists, 
photo-roentgen  technician,  and  technol- 
ogist-in-tralning.  Such  criteria  and  standards 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(c)  In  establishing  criteria  and  minimum 
standards  under  this  section  the  Secretary 
shall  consult  with  State  health  departments 
and  appropriate  professional  organizations 
Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  American 
Society  of  Radiologic  Technologists,  the 
American  Podiatry  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Nuclear  Medicine,  the  Society 
of  Nuclear  Medicine,  the  American  Society 
of  Clinical  Pathologist,  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Dental  Radiology,  the  American  Reg- 
istry of  Radiologic  Technologists,  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association,  the  American  Medical 
Association,  the  American  College  of  Radiol- 
ogy, the  American  Osteopathic  College  of 
Radiology,  the  American  Osteopathic  As- 
sociation, the  American  Board  of  Health 
Physicists,  the  American  Association  of  Phys- 
icists In  Medicine,  and  the  Health  Physics 
Society. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  give  to  the  States 
such  other  advice  and  assistance  as  will  en- 
courage them  to  enact  and  enforce  appro- 
priate laws  and  standards.  Such  advice  and 
assistance  may  include  model  laws  and  train- 
ing curriculums,  and  training  aids. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  revise  the  criteria  and  standards  ma- 
terial issued  by  him  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, 

"state  accreditation  and  licensure 

"Sec  3601.  (a)  The  training  and  licensure 
of  radiologic  technologists  who  intend  to 
apply  ionizing  radiation  to  humans  for  diag- 
nostic or  therapeutic  purposes  In  any  State 
or  States  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(b)  Consistent  with  the  policy  declara- 
tion of  this  subpart.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment shall  be  encouraged  to  minimize 


exposures  of  the  public  to  ionizing  radia- 
tion from  all  sources  and  shall  not  be  dis- 
placed by  Federal  action  except  as  other- 
wise provided  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d). 

"(c)  Aft€r  receiving  any  criteria  and  mini- 
mum standards  issued  pursuant  to  section 
360H  for  the  accreditation  of  educational  in- 
stitutions conducting  programs  for  the  train- 
ing of  radiologic  technologists,  the  Governor 
of  a  State  may  file  with  the  Secretary  a  letter 
of  intent  that  such  State  will  within  two 
years  of  the  issuance  of  the  criteria  and  mini- 
mum standards  adopt  as  a  minimum,  the 
standards  for  accreditation  of  educational 
institutions  conducting  programs  for  the 
training  of  radiologic  technologists  issued  by 
the  Secretary.  If,  after  two  years,  a  Governor 
falls  to  adopt  such  standards,  or  is  unable  to 
adopt  such  standards  or  more  stringent 
standards,  the  minimum  standards  issued  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  accreditation  of  edu- 
cational Institutions  for  the  training  of  radi- 
ologic technologists  shall  become  the  stand- 
ards in  such  State.  If  the  Secretarj-  deter- 
mines that  such  State  standards  are  con- 
sistent with  the  criteria  and  minimum  stand- 
ards Issued  pursuant  to  section  360H;  that 
an  adequate  means  of  enforcement  by  State 
action  is  provided;  and  that  the  State  pro- 
gram is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
subpart,  such  State  standards  shall  be  the 
standards  applicable  to  such  State. 

"(d)  Upon  application  of  a  Governor,  the 
Secretary  may  grant  an  extension  under  sub- 
section (c)  for  not  more  than  two  years  if 
after  review  the  Secretary  determines  that 
good  faith  efforts  have  been  made  by  tlie 
State  and  reasonable  assurance  is  provided 
that  an  effective  program  to  Implement  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  will  be  provided  by  the 
State  within  the  period  of  the  extension. 

"(e)  After  receiving  any  criteria  and  mini- 
mum standards  issued  piirsuant  to  section 
360H  for  the  licensure  of  radiologic  technol- 
ogists, the  Governor  of  a  State  may  file  a  let- 
ter of  Intent  that  such  State  will  within  two 
years  of  the  issuance  of  the  criteria  and  mini- 
mum standards  adopt  as  a  minimum  the 
standards  for  licensure  of  radiologic  tech- 
nologists issued  by  the  Secretary.  If,  after 
two  years,  a  Governor  fails  to  adopt  such 
standards,  or  is  unable  to  adopt  such  stand- 
ards or  more  stringent  standards,  the  mini- 
mum standards  Issued  by  the  Secretary  for 
licensure  of  radiologist  technologists  shall 
become  the  standards  in  such  State.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  State  stand- 
ards are  consistent  with  the  criteria  and 
minimum  standards  Issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 360H;  that  an  adequat«  means  of  en- 
forcement by  State  action  Is  provided;  and 
that  the  State  program  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  such  State  standards 
shall  be  the  standards  applicable  to  such 
State. 

"(f)  For  the  purpose  of  Implementing  li- 
censure of  radiologic  technologists,  the  Sec- 
retary may  certify  appropriate  State  or  pro- 
fessional licensing  organizations. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
States  in  an  amount  up  to  two-thirds  of  the 
first  year  and  one-third  of  the  second  year 
costs  of  planning,  developing,  or  establishing 
programs  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Radiation  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1973. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
educational  institutions  under  section  314 
(E)  of  this  Act  (Partnership  for  Health 
Amendments  of  1967,  Public  Law  90-174)  or 
the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968  (Public 
Law  90-940)  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Radiation  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1973. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  review 
programs  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
part and  shall  suspend  the  effectiveness  of 
any  standards  or  regulations  as  to  accredita- 
tion or  as  to  licensure  with  respect  to  any 
State  or  certified  professional  licensing  orga- 
nization when  he  determines  that  adminis- 
tration of  such  State  program  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  subpart  or  revised 


criteria  and  minimum  standards  Issued  pur- 
suant to  subsection  360H(e)." 

•'PROHIBITF.D    ACTS 

•Sec.  360J.  (a I  Upon  the  effective  date  of 
regulations  and  standards  established  pur- 
suant to  the  subpart,  it  shall  be  unlawful  f"r 
any  institution  to  conduct  a  program  U>t 
training  of  radiologic  technologists  unless  ac- 
credited by  the  Secretary  or  a  State  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  or  for  any  ind- 
vldual  to  apply  ionizing  radiation  to  humai  s 
for  diagnostic  or  therapeutic  purposes  unle-.i 
he  is  a  licensed  medical  practitioner,  a  )- 
censed  dentist,  a  licensed  dental  hygienist.  o* 
holds  a  valid  radiologic  technologist  llcen'-o 
issued  according  to  the  standards  promiil- 
gated  pursuant  to  Section  360H:  Except.  Irr 
licensed  photo-roentgen  technologists  and 
technologlst-in-lraining  who  must  be  under 
the  supervision  of  a  radiologist  or  a  more  sei-.- 
ior  radiologic  technologist  as  provided  for  in 
Section  360H. 

"(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  -shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cans.; 
shown,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  section. 
The  district  courts  r>i  the  United  States  shpll 
also  have  Jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1355  of  title  28  of  the  United  State.^ 
Code  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(CMl)  Any  violation  of  this  subsection 
by  the  owner  or  operator  of  an  educational 
Institution,  or  an  individual  applying  radia- 
tion to  human  beings  for  diagnostic  or  thera- 
peutic purposes  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  any  such  violation  shall 
be  with  respect  to  each  act  or  omission  made 
unlawful  by  this  section. 

"(2)  Any  such  civil  penalty  may  on  appli- 
cation be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  the  Secre- 
tary. In  determining  the  amount  of  such 
penalty,  or  whether  it  should  be  remit  tod 
or  mitigated  and  in  what  amount,  the  appro- 
priateness of  such  penalty  to  the  size  of  the 
business  of  the  person  charged  and  the  grav- 
ity of  the  violation  shall  be  considered.  Tlie 
amount  of  such  penalty,  when  finally  deter- 
mined, may  be  deducted  from  any  sun's 
owing  by  the  United  States  to  the  person 
charged. 

"(d)  Actions  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  wherein  any  act  or 
omission  or  transaction  constituting  the  vio- 
lation occurred,  or  in  such  court  for  the  di:>- 
trict  where  the  defendant  is  found  or  traii.s- 
acts  business,  and  process  in  such  cases  may 
be  served  in  any  other  district  of  which  tlie 
defendant  is  an  inhabitant  or  wherever  the 
defendant  may  be  found. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  subpart  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  Secretary  to  report 
for  the  Institution  of  proceedings  minor  vio- 
lations of  this  subpart  whenever  he  believes 
that  the  public  interest  will  t>e  adequate!/ 
served  by  a  suitable  WTiltcii  notice  or 
warning. 

••(f)  The  remedies  provided  for  in  thi^ 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  la 
substitution  for  any  other  remedies  provided 
by  law  •• 

Resolution  by  the  American  Socii.ty  of 
Radiologic  Technologists 

Whereas,  the  American  Society  of  Radio- 
logic Technologists  is  supportive  of  any  el- 
fort  to  reduce  risk  tc  the  ptiblic  from  un- 
necessary  exposure   to   ionizing   radiation. 

Whereas,  the  Society  recognizes  the  need 
for  assurance  of  adequate  personnel  qualifi- 
cations as  part  of  this  total  effort. 

Whereas,  the  Society  recognlze.s  the  neces- 
sity for  state  regulation  of  radiologic  tech- 
nology to  provide  such  assurance. 

Whereas,  the  Society  must  encourage  reg- 
ulation in  each  state  ba.sed  upon  uniform 
minimum  standards  of  training  and  curricu- 
lar  accreditation  as  the  only  effective  means 
of  providing  such  assurance 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved  that  the  Amert- 
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Society  of  Radiologic  Technologists  call 

upc*i  the  92nd  Congress  to  enact  legislaUon 

l:h    will   provide   a   vehicle    for   effective 

regulation  of  radiologic   technologists 

( ellneated  in  Senate  Bill  426.  I  move  the 

!  imiatlon  of  this  Resolution. 
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about  the  harmful  effects  of  radl 

•specially    the    potential   for   genetic 

and  various  forms  of  cancer.  As  In- 

we  have  little  or  no  control  over 

radiation  sources — such  as  cosmic  rays 

active  minerals  in  rocks— but  we  can 

ithlng  about  the  amount  we  get  from 

nude  sources. 

cording  to  Dr.  Karl  Z.  Morgan,  former 
"■       of   the  Health  Physics  Division  of 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  approx- 
.   00  percent  of  the  man-made  radla- 
to  which  we're  exposed  conaes  from  dl- 
'  '   X-rays.   What's   more.   Dr.   Morgan 
this  exposure  could  be  cut  to  one- 
of  Its  present  amount  without  losing 
benefits  of  X-rays. 
oD«  disputes  the  value  of  diagnostic 
-,.  Tbey  undoubtedly  save  tens  of  thou- 
o<  lives  every   year.   But  Dr.   Morgan 
other  experts  believe  that  faulty  X-ray 
poor  techniques,  and  the  indis- 
use   of   X-raya   also   cause    thou- 
of  deaths  every  year.  Althoiigh  a  sin- 
ray  is  not  apt  to  cause  much  damage, 
e  qposure  involves  some  risk.  And  the  ef- 
'     are  cumulative.  Experts  are  especially 
about  X-ray  damage  to  the  em- 
and  reproductive  organs.  Studies  show 
damage    to    the    embryo    can    produce 
defects  and  childhood  cancer  and  that 
Jon   Injury   to  reproductive   cells  can 
to  genetic  defects. 
1   does   not   mean   that   a   person    who 
X-rays  should  be  afraid  of  thein,  for 
jiotentlal  benefits  far  outweigh  the  pos- 
damage  from  radiation  exposure.  What 
""  mean  is  that  X-rays  should  always 
t  to  a  minimum. 
of  the  most  common  X-rays  are  now 
ed    unnecessary.    The    U.S.    Public 
Service,  for  instance,  is  discouraging 
1  ise  erf  mobile  chest  X-ray  units  to  de- 
uberculosls.  Por  screening  purposes,  of- 
recommend  the  tuberculin  skin  test 
known  as  the  time  test)   which  con- 
Df  a  scratch.  If  the  reaction  is  positive 
Is.  if  the  skin  puffs  up)  the  test  should 
lowed  up  with  an  X-ray. 
lough  many  people  believe  teeth  should 
rayed  on  a  regular  basis,  the  .^me^ican 
il  Association  has  now  taken  the  stand 
"radlogra.phtc  examinations  should  nort 
standard  part  of  every  dental  examlna- 
btit  used  only  when  necessary  for  proper 
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physicists  also  disapprove  of  taking 

X-ray  measurements  of  the  pregnant 

These  should  be  reserved  for  special 

in  which  difficulties  are  expected  with 

ry.  The  routine  use  of  X-rays  to  treat 

Is  or  non-malignant  skin  ailments  Is 

di.=coiiraged  as  wfll 

I  ays  should  not  be  employed  \inle8s  there 

medical  benefit.  This  means  that  phy- 

should  not  flnoroscope  youngsters  to 

parents  their  anatomy,  nor  use  X-rays 

»t  ringworm  of  the  scalp.  It  means  that 

outmoded  practices  as  inspecting  fac- 

■mployees  with  fluoroscopic  equipment 

--urage  stealing,  using  fluoroscopes  to 

the  Jaws  and  throats  of  njusic  stu- 

and  teaching  schoolchildren  about  X- 

rlth  the  aid  of  hand-held  fluorosoopic 

should  be  completely  eljminated. 

when    X-rays    are    neoessajy,    care 

b«  taken  to  avoid  duplication.  As  Dr. 

McClenahan  pointed  out  in  the  Journal. 

7,  "Some  Interns  and  some  chiefs 

by  reflex,  a  series  of  X-ray  examina- 


tions when  a  patient  enters  their  hospital 
even  though  he  may  carry  in  his  hands  a  set 
of  films  one  week  old  that  establish  his  diag- 
nosis unequivocally."  Unless  there  is  a  clear 
reason  to  question  the  results  of  recent  X- 
rays,  they  should  not  be  rep>eated. 

When  you  do  make  sure  that  the  actual 
radiation  exposure  is  kept  to  a  minimum. 
The  first  consideration  is  the  training  of  the 
person  who  runs  the  machine.  Unfortunately, 
most  physicians,  dentists,  chiropractors  and 
other  practitioners  have  had  lltUe  or  no  for- 
mal training  in  the  proper  operation  of  X-ray 
equipment.  And  the  training  of  many  tech- 
nicians Is  limited  to  a  few  hours  erf  instruc- 
tion from  a  manufacturer's  representative. 
Since  an  incompetent  operator  can  unwit- 
tingly expose  patients  to  as  much  as  2(KI 
times  the  amount  of  radiation  necessary,  Ifs 
wise  to  seek  out  those  who've  passed  the 
certifying  exam  given  by  the  American  Reg- 
istry of  Radiologic  Technologists.  (Only  three 
states— New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Callfor- 
"1* — require  a  license  to  operate  medical  X- 
ray  machines.)  Technicians  who  work  under 
the  supervision  of  a  radiologist  in  a  hospital 
or  medical  group  are  also  apt  to  be  better 
trained  than  those  In  a  private  physician's 
office. 

The  use  of  modern  equipment  and  safety 
devices  can  reduce  the  radiation  expostire  to 
as  little  as  one  thousandth  of  that  produced 
by  faulty  equipment.  The  beirt  machines 
have  either  a  collimator  (controlled  by  a 
dial)  or  an  assortment  of  cones  to  restrict 
the  X-ray  beam  to  the  part  of  the  body 
being  examined.  This  requires  more  careful 
aim  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  but  can 
make  a  significant  difference.  So  can  filters 
that  sift  out  unnecessary  "soft"  ravs  (much 
more  dangerotis  than  the  hard ) . 

Since  X-rays  can  also  give  off  "scatter," 
it  Is  wise  to  protect  the  reproductive  organs 
with  lead-lined  rubber  shields  or  a  lead- 
lined  rubber  apron.  For  fluoroscopic  exams, 
doctors  should  always  use  image  intenslfl- 
ers— large  cylindncal  devices  on  the  top  of 
the  fluoroscopic  screen.  These  enhance  the 
light  from  the  screen  so  that  less  radiation 
is  needed  Pluoro»copes  should  l)e  used  only 
when  motion  studies  are  necessary. 

X-ray  films  should  not  be  outdated,  im- 
properly stored,  or  of  the  slow-speed  tvpe. 
Proper  sensitivity  of  the  film  is  important. 
In  many  cases,  the  radiation  dose  can  be 
redticed  to  one  tenth  simply  by  using  more 
sensitive  film. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  precaution 
you  can  take,  however,  is  to  discuss  all 
X-rays  with  your  physician  or  dentist.  Many 
doctors  are  so  pressured  that,  in  the  words 
of  Dr  McClenahan,  "it  Is  easier  to  order  an 
X-ray  examination  than  to  think  "  Others 
are  so  fearful  of  malpractice  suits  that  they 
order  unnecessary  X-rays  Just  to  have  \isual 
proof  of  the  nature  of  an  injury  in  the  event 
they  are  taken  to  court. 

Ifs  up  to  you  to  take  the  Initiative.  Keep 
a  list  of  the  X-ray  examinations  you've  had 
and  show  them  to  every  new  doctor.  You  can 
refuse  to  have  duplicate  X-rays  taken.  If 
you  sign  a  retease  form,  your  doctor  can  re- 
quest that  films  of  prevlotjs  X-rays  be  trans- 
ferred to  him.  If  he  wants  to  repeat  X-r«ys 
of  some  part  of  your  body  that  has  been 
examined  recently,  ask  him  if  it  is  really 
necessary.  On  reflection,  doctors  often  decide 
the  examination  is  not  essential,  after  all. 
And  merely  asking  qtiestions  sometimes 
ezMX>urages  the  use  of  precautionary  meas- 
ures. 

If  there's  any  chance  at  all  that  you  might 
be  pregnant.  X-rays  of  your  pelvic  and  ab- 
dominal regions  should  be  postponed  (if 
your  doctor  thinks  it's  safe)  until  your 
menstrual  period  or  the  safe  period  imniedl- 
ately  after  it.  If  other  parts  oT  the  body  are 
being  X-rayed,  ask  for  shields  to  protect 
your  reproductive  organs.  Shieltis  are  p«rticu- 
laxly  important  for  pregiuuat  women,  and  also 
for  small  children  siiKC  their  reproductive  or- 
gans are  relatively  close  to  the  chest  or  teeth. 


The  cells  of  unborn  and  yotmg  children  are 
also  more  sensitive  to  X-rayr-ihan  those  of 
adults.  ^ 

Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  an  X-ray  technician 
If  he  uses  cones  or  a  coUlmater.  If  the  answer 
is  no.  consider  going  elsewhere.  Although 
properly  Inspected  equipment  should  be  safe 
regardless  of  its  age,  some  of  the  latest  ma- 
chines (which  are  more  commonly  found  in 
hospitals)  can  take  pictures  In  one  hun- 
dredth of  a  second — wtiich  meana  a  signifi- 
cant decrease  in  exposure.  In  any  case,  it's 
Important  to  foUow  the  technldan'e  direc- 
tions carefully  to  wtnlmiwe  the  necessity  of 
retakes. 

When  you're  having  dental  X-rays,  make 
sure  that  the  cone-shaped  "spmcer"  is  placed 
so  that  it  touches  your  akin  when  the  ex- 
posure is  taken.  This  helps  limit  the  area  of 
exposure  to  the  area  of  the  film  in  your 
mouth.  (Holding  the  film  between  your 
teeth,  by  the  way.  Involves  no  danger  to  you, 
and  avoids  unnecessary  "scatter"  to  the  per- 
son who  works  near  radiation  all  day  long.) 
Most  of  these  precautions  would  he  unnec- 
essary if  the  laws  regarding  X-ray  equipment 
and  technicians  were  more  effective.  They 
should  require  the  use  of  shields  and  collima- 
tlon,  mandatory  inspection  of  equipment  on 
a  regular  basis,  the  easy  transfer  of  X-rays 
from  one  doctor  or  hospital  to  another  and, 
most  important  of  all,  compulsory  licensing 
of  all  people  who  use  X-ray  equipment. 
What's  more,  laws  already  on  the  books 
should  be  better  enforced.  The  latest  Bureau 
of  Radiological  Health  report  shows  that  at 
the  end  of  1971,  only  76.3  percent  of  the 
dental  X-ray  machines  and  71.7  percent  of 
the  medical  machines  were  "in  compliance" 
with  existing  laws. 

Although  a  recent  nation-wide  survey  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Radiological  Health  shows 
a  drop  from  an  average  of  55  to  36  mllllrads 
per  year  in  the  genetically  significant  dose 
from  diagnostic  X-rays,  we're  still  way  be- 
hind England,  where  the  laws  are  very  strict. 
In  1964,  the  genetically  significant  dose  there 
averaged  only  8.6  mllllrads,  and  some  British 
atUhorities  believe  It  can  be  reduced  to  2  mll- 
llrads in  the  1970's. 

British  doctors  order  far  fewer  X-ray  ex- 
aminations than  Americans  (who  have  the 
highest  number  of  X-rays  per  capita  In  the 
Western  world) ,  and  duplication  Is  rare.  This 
does  not  mean  that  British  health  standards 
are  lower  than  ours.  On  the  contrary,  their 
infant  mortality  rate  Is  lower,  and  their  life 
expectancy  slightly  greater  than  In  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Looking  toward  the  futtire.  Dr.  Morgan  rec- 
ommends use  of  a  computerized  radiation- 
exposure  record.  It  would  Include  all  relevant 
information  such  as  dates  of  exposures,  rea- 
.son,  type  of  examination,  shields  used,  esti- 
mated dose,  and  pertinent  details  of  preg- 
nancy. Dr.  Morgan  estimates  that  with  such 
a  system  less  than  five  mlnxitcs  would  be  re- 
quired to  process  the  data  on  each  patient. 

E\'en  more  important  is  the  development  of 
a  new  technique — electronic  radiography — 
that  can  replace  X-ray  film  or  fluoroscopy  in 
many  examinations,  and  reduce  the  radiation 
exposure  in  diagnostic  procedures  to  as  little 
as  1  percent  of  the  normal  dose.  An  X-ray 
image  is  converted  into  a  television  signal, 
which  L«i  instantly  stored  on  a  magnetic  disk 
and  then  replayed  over  a  television  monitor 
as  a  frozen  picture  (similar  to  stop-action  on 
television  sports  programs) . 

At  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of 
Medicine,  a  team  headed  by  Drs.  Donald 
Sashin  and  Ernest  Stemglass  has  been  using 
electronic  rardiography  for  several  purposes — 
including  fliwrosoopy  ot  tlae  gastivlntestinal 
tract — and  is  refining  the  technique  for  use 
in  pelvimetry  and  intra-uterine  transfusions 
( which  will  dramatically  reduce  the  radiation 
dose  to  the  baby).  Dr.  Julius  Orollmaa  and 
his  colleagues  at  the  U.CXA.  Medical  School 
have  been  using  electronic  radiography  dally 
to  make  fiuoroaoopic  studlee  of  the  heart. 
TTiese  are  only  two  examples  of  the  promising 
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new  uses  of  alternatives  to  conventional 
X-rays. 

They  point  up  the  need  for  a  three-pronged 
approach  development  of  alternatives  to 
X-rays,  reduction  of  exposure  In  the  X-ray 
techniques  now  being  used,  and  licensing  of 
all  those  who  use  X-ray  machines. 

In  our  complex  society,  many  of  the  bene- 
fits we  enjoy  carry  some  potential  risks. 
Clearly,  the  oreroZZ  benefits  of  X-rays  far 
outweigh  the  risks.  Yet  with  more  stringent 
controls  and  greater  prudence  on  the  part  of 
everyone  concerned  with  X-rays,  we  should 
be  able  to  reduce  the  risks  from  a  tool  that 
has  done  so  much  to  prolong  our  lives. 

Warning:   X-Rats  Mat  Be  Dangerous  to 

YotJR  Health 

(By  Fred  Warshofsky) 

In  1970,  the  last  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  129  million  Americans  were 
exposed  to  a  total  of  210  million  medical  and 
dental  X-ray  examinations,  involving  the 
taking  of  660  million  films.  Such  X  rays  make 
up  95  percent  of  all  the  man-made  radiation 
to  which  we  are  exposed,  and  undoubtedly 
save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  each  year. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  experts  are  be- 
coming Increasingly  concerned  that  X  rays 
may  pose  a  major  threat  to  the  genetic  in- 
heritance of  children  as  yet  unconceived  and 
that  they  may  be  causing  a  significant  num- 
ber of  avoidable  deaths  each  year.  Shocking- 
ly, much  of  this  diagnostic  X-ray  exposure, 
at  least  30  percent,  according  to  John  'Vill- 
forth,  director  of  the  U.S.  Bureavi  of  Radio- 
logical Health,  is  unproductive — the  examin- 
ation doesn't  contribute  any  diagnostic  in- 
formation to  the  physician. 

Medical  X  rays  are  packed  with  tremen- 
dous energy.  The  beams  rip  like  lightening 
bolts  through  the  delicate  walls  of  cells,  al- 
tering their  metabolism,  changing  their  char- 
acter, often  destroying  them.  If  enough  cells 
of  a  particular  type  are  struck,  the  results 
are  disastrous.  If,  for  example,  they  are  blood- 
making  cells  in  the  bone  marrow  and  enough 
of  them  are  damaged,  leukemia  can  result. 
K.  Z.  Morgan,  director  of  the  Health  Serv- 
ices Division.  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tories, estimates  that  deaths  due  to  X-ray- 
induced  diseases  (such  as  bone  cancer,  thy- 
roid tumors  and  leukemia)  range  from  3,000 
to  4,000  and  more  annually. 

Yet  it  is  not  leukemia  and  cancer  but  the 
threat  to  our  reproductive  cells  that  is  caus- 
ing the  most  concern.  If  these  cells,  housed 
in  the  male  and  female  genitals,  are  dam- 
aged by  X  rays,  the  chances  of  genetic  defects 
in  the  offspring — from  mental  retardation 
and  blindness  to  a  host  of  lethal  mutations — 
are  greatly  increased. 

No  one  knows  precisely  how  much  of  a 
radiation  dose  will  cause  mutations.  But  ani- 
mal experiments  have  convinced  radiation 
biologists  that  any  dose  to  the  gonads — no 
matter  how  small — carries  some  risk.  The 
effects,  furthermore,  are  cumulative.  K.  Z. 
Morgan  estimates  that  as  many  as  30,000 
malignancies,  stillbirths  and  spontaneous 
abortions  may  occur  each  year  in  future 
generations  because  of  such  genetic  damage. 
Mutations  almost  always  produce  damaged 
offspring,  and  constitute  an  Increasingly 
greater  burden  to  parents  and  society.  One 
study  indicates,  for  example,  that  there  may 
be  Increased  risk  of  childhood  cancers  as  a 
result  of  X-ray  exposure  of  the  mother  prior 
to  conception.  This  means  that  the  repro- 
dtictlve  HMkchlnery  of  the  mother  had  been 
altered  by  X-rays  in  such  a  way  as  to  Include 
an  increased  risk  of  cancer  as  part  of  the 
future  child's  genetic  Inheritance,  and  hence- 
forth this  inheritance  may  be  passed  from 
one  generation  to  another. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  X-ray  threat  comes 
during  pregnancy.  A  Harvard  study  of  more 
than  700,000  infants  in  39  U.S.  hospitals 
showed  a  40-percent  Increase  in  leukemia 
and  cancer  of  the  central  nervous  system 
la  children  whose  mothers  were  X-rayed  dur- 


ing pregnancy.  A  study  in  Great  Britain  by 
Dr.  Alice  Stewart  found  that  the  risk  of 
death  from  leukemia  and  other  forms  of 
cancer  is  about  50-percent  higher  among 
children  exposed  to  diagnostic  X  rays  in 
utero.  As  a  result  of  such  findings  the  Inter- 
national Commission  on  Radiological  Pro- 
tection recommends  that  all  radiological  ex- 
aminations of  the  lower  abdomen  and  pelvis 
of  women  of  reproductive  capacity,  that  are 
not  in  connection  with  an  Immediate  Illness 
of  the  patient,  be  limited  to  the  ten-day 
Interval  following  the  onset  of  menstrua- 
tion, the  period  when  pregnancy  is  lea.st 
likely.  Yet  pregnant  women  are  still  being 
exposed  to  X  rays  in  the  pelvic  area. 

Why  are  people  subjected  so  needlessly 
to  X  rays?  One  trouble  is  that  too  many 
X-ray  machines  in  the  United  States  are 
owned  and  operated  by  nonradiologlsts  (such 
as  physicians,  dentists  and  chiropractors ) , 
who  have  no  education  in  health  physics  or 
radiation  protection.  Only  three  states  re- 
quire that  X-ray  technicians  be  licensed,  and 
two  of  those  three  exempt  the  physician 
simply  because  he  has  an  MD.  after  his 
name.  But  rare  is  the  medical -school  curri- 
culum that  has  more  than  two  or  three 
lectures  on  radiological  protection  and  tech- 
niques. Actually,  the  only  real  X-ray  training 
the  non-radiologist  gets  is  more  than  likely 
from  the  X-ray-equlpment  salesman,  who 
may  well  be  more  Interested  In  selling  ma- 
chines than  In  protecting  the  patient. 

But  in  many  instances  radiation  protec- 
tion is  easy  to  provide.  One  way  is  to  use  a 
collimator.  This  can  be  as  simple  as  a  lead 
washer  that  narrows  the  X-ray-beam  size  to 
the  exact  size  of  the  film.  Without  collima- 
tlon,  the  beam  Is  often  as  much  as  four  times 
larger  than  necessary,  thereby  exposing  far 
more  of  the  body  area.  In  the  case  of  chest, 
abdominal  and  spinal  X-rays,  this  means 
that  the  gonads  are  also  irradiated.  Unfortu- 
nately, colllmatlon  is  often  ignored.  "CoUi- 
mation  means  that  the  beam  must  be  aimed 
more  precisely,"  explains  John  "ViUforth.  "If 
the  doctor  or  technician  is  careless  about 
aiming,  he  may  miss  the  target  organ  entirely 
and  have  to  reshoot.  Too  many  are  willing  to 
expose  the  patient  to  a  lot  more  beam,  to  be 
certain  of  getting  their  picture." 

Another  way  to  reduce  or  eliminate  X-ray 
exposure  of  the  gonads  is  to  use  gonadal 
shielding.  A  University  of  California  team 
has  recently  improved  what  amounts  to  a 
set  of  lead  underdrawers  to  be  worn  by  men. 
But  it  is  unlikely  that  an  effective  shield  can 
be  developed  for  women. 

The  best  way  to  reduce  exposure,  obvi- 
ously, would  be  to  eliminate  tmnecessary 
X-ray  examinations.  Why  are  they  made? 
Sometimes  the  patient  pressures  the  doctor 
into  ordering  an  X-ray  because  he  feels  that 
an  examination  is  Incomplete  without  one. 
Sometimes  physicians  are  so  fearful  of  mal- 
practice suits  that  they  will  order  X-rays 
simply  to  have  evidence  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  problem  treated  and  that  their  treat- 
ment was  correct.  Sometimes,  with  Medicaid 
and  local  programs  paying  up  to  $15  to  $25 
per  X-ray,  doctors  and  dentists  use  their 
machines  simply  to  make  money.  It  Is  sus- 
pected that  In  some  ghetto  clinics,  even  t>e- 
fore  seeing  a  doctor,  patients  have  two  chest 
X-rays,  a  spinal  X-ray  for  the  chiropractor 
and  two  X-rays  of  the  feet  for  the  podiatrist. 
Later  the  patient  may  have  a  full  set  of  14 
mouth  X-rays  made  for  the  dentist.  In  New 
York  one  dentist  with  17  X-ray  machines  in 
his  two  offices  recently  sued  Medicaid  for 
non-payment  of  more  than  $300,000  in  X-ray 
fees. 

But  it  Is  In  the  dally  practice  of  medicine 
that  most  people  are  needlessly  exposed, 
simply  because  X-rays  have  become  routine. 
"It  is,"  says  Dr.  John  L.  McClenahan  in  an 
editorial  in  Radiology,  "easier  to  order  an 
X-ray  examination  than  to  think."  Proving 
this  point,  Drs.  Russell  S.  Bell  and  John  W. 
Loop  of  the  University  of  Washington  School 


of  Medicine  studied  435  patients  who  received 
head  injuries  and  were  X-rayed  In  hospital 
emergency  rooms  even  though  preliminary 
examination  did  not  indicate  a  fracture.  They 
did  not  find  a  single  patient  whobe  treat- 
ment was  significantly  different  as  a  result 
of  X-ray.  Bell  and  Loop  found  that  34  percent 
of  the  skull  X-rays  were  made  lor  legal  rea- 
sons, anticipating  a  sun  or  insurance  claim. 

Some  small  progress  Is  being  m.-ide  in  re- 
ducing tne  routine  use  of  X-ray  Such  old 
routines  as  mass  chest  X-rays  are  beii;g 
eliminated.  But  rare  indeed  Is  the  deniLst 
who  does  not  recommend  or  simply  go  ahe^d 
with  a  full  set  of  14  X-rays  of  his  patient  s 
mouth  once  a  year.  The  Bureau  of  Radio- 
logical Health  and  the  American  College  of 
Radiolog>'  have  established  guidelines  and 
sent  them  out  In  the  form  of  a  booklet  io 
every  user  of  X-ray  equipment  In  the  United 
States.  The  single  most  Important  step,  how- 
ever— the  enforcement  of  standards  for  every- 
one who  operates  X-ray  equipment — Is  the 
province  of  the  states,  and  virtually  all  states 
have  either  not  yet  established  standards 
or  are  so  hampered  by  a  lack  of  funds  that 
their  standards  are  unenforced. 

Increasing  awareness  of  X-ray  dangers  ha.-^ 
produced  some  hopeful  results.  Notably  therf 
is  a  decline  in  a  measurement  known  ns  tl;e 
"genetically  significant  dose."  a  highly  tech- 
nical statistical  measure  of  the  X-ray  ex- 
posure to  the  reproductive  system  of  men 
under  65  and  women  under  50.  Last  spring 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  announced 
that  between  1964  and  1970  the  GSD  hiid 
dropped  by  a  third.  But  officials  warn  again.'-' 
interpreting  these  figures  too  optimistically 
the  decline  was  due  primarily  to  a  decrca.'ic 
in  the  gonadal  dose  to  males;  the  dose  u-> 
women  of  childbearlng  age  increased  by  12 
percent  in  the  same  period. 

For  all  its  dangers,  the  X-ray  is  certainly 
too  Important  a  tool  to  abandon.  Until  ever;,  - 
one  who  operates  X-ray  equipment  is  prqp- 
erly  trained  and  made  to  conform  to  stand- 
ards, there  are  questions  the  patient  himself 
can  ask  to  prevent  unnecessary  expostire  He 
should  ask  his  physician  or  dentist : 

"Is  this  X-ray  absolutely  essential  to  my 
wellbelng?" 

"Are  there  no  previously  made  X-ray  films 
or  other  test  results  that  might  provide  the 
needed  Information?" 

"If  the  X-ray  is  essential,  has  every  step 
been  taken  to  limit  the  e.xposure  to  the 
absolute  minimum  and  to  restrict  the  X-rav 
beam  to  that  part  of  my  body  undergoing 
examination?" 

If  everyone  who  operates  X-ray  equipment 
win  proceed  only  when  he  can  answer  ye.s 
to  these  questions,  then  the  X-ray  beam 
will  resume  its  role  as  a  vital  weapon  against 
disease  and  not  Itself  become  a  threat  to 
health. 


ByMr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  676.  A  bill  to  provide  that  budget 
requests  of  executive  agencies  shall  be 
made  known  to  the  Congress  and  the 
public  and  to  require  public  disclosure 
by  Government  agencies  of  participation 
in  its  rulemaking  process  by  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

PVBLIC    BUDGETING    AND    RULEMAKING    A(  T 
OF    1973 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  decade  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  greatly  incresised  its 
power  and  influence  over  all  Federal  pro- 
grams affecting  domestic  affairs.  In  the 
past  4  years  its  influence  over  some  do- 
mestic agencies  has  become  all  powerful 
to  the  point  where  OMB  makes  decisions 
that  not  only  affect  agency  budget  and 
mangement  structures  but  go  to  the  very 
substance  of  agency  programs. 
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liJmany  cases  OMB  has  become  the  de 
fact  )  supervisor  of  programs  assigned  by 
tlie   Congress   to   a  particular  Federal 
cqcy.  It  has  usurped  powers  Intended 
agency  by  Congress  and  Imposed 
is  on  agencies  with  no  account- 
whatsoever  for  its  actions, 
know  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
id  his  assistants.  They  must  come 
u.s  to  explain  their  agency  actions, 
iiey  are  subject  to  Senate  conflr- 
)n.  But  who  knows  the  man  at  OMB, 
ting  DOT'S  affairs  and  often  tell- 
e  DOT  what  its  pohces  must  be. 
know  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
on,  and  Welfare  and  his  assistants, 
testify  before  us,  and  they  are  sub- 
to  Senate  confirmation.   But  who 
the   officials   at   OMB   who   say 
sionally  authorized  programs  are 
terminated  and  regulatory  activi- 
4ur  tailed, 
know  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
nental  Protection  Agency  and  his 
ants.  They  testify  before  us,  they 
;  ubject  to  Senate  confirmation.  But 
aiows  the  officials  at  OMB  who  have 
ast  say  in  ultimate  decision-mak- 
er on  EPA's  budget.  EPA's  man- 
stnKture,  and  many  of  its  rule- 
activities 
.   President,  many  agencies  today 
un  by  two  heads.  The  designated 
y  head,  assigned  by  Congress  vrith 
tisibility  to  run  a  program,  and  his 
ble  but  powerful  partner  at  OMB 
makes  many  of  the  decisions  on 
%  program  will  be  nm. 

is  not  responsible  poHc^Tnaking. 
mikes  for  secret,  unaccoimtable  gov- 
nt.  ea.sily  affected  by  special  inter- 
vith  access  to  OMB  and  its  directors 
White  House,  but  impossible  to 
for  Congress  and  the  public  who 
.  ing  to  define  and  determine  ac- 
ability  and  responsibility  for  vital 
ons  which  are  being  made. 
I  ?  legislation  I  propose  today  would 
that  practice.  It  would  reaffirm  the 
:ity  of  the  individual  agencies  to 
in  the  area  of  expertise,  to  make 
]  imendations  to  Congress  and  to  im- 
it  programs  as  intended  by  Con- 
At  the  same  time  it  would  allow 
to     continue     planning     overall 
ry     ceilings,     setting     priorities 
the  agencies  as  a  public  rather 
a   private  process,   and  generally 
>eing  the  management  of  Govem- 
and  making  recommendations,  but 
through  a  public,  not  a  private 
;.   Briefly,  the  legislation  I  pro- 
xould  do  the  following: 
;  t.  Require  that  each  Federal  agency 
p  its  own  budgetary  proposals — 
currently  done  by  each  individual 
•   anyway;   it  is  made  a  require- 
to   avoid  any  claim  that  agency 
t   data   are  covered  by  executive 
i  ge— and  that  each  agency  submit 
D  budgetary  proposals  to  Congress  at 
s;  me  time  those  bxidgetary  proposals 
submitted  to  the  Office  of  ICanage- 
and  Budget  or  any  other  Federal 
swcv. 
Secjnd 


fv  'P 


Require  that  any  and  an  docu- 
<  submitted  to  Congress,  the  Office 
Management  and  Budget,  or  any  other 
■  agency  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
budget  of  a  particular  agency,  be 
available  for  public  Inspection,  ex- 


cept where  national  security  matters  are 
involved. 

Third.  Provide  that  where  any  Federal 
agency  publishes  proposed  regulations, 
comments  of  other  Federal  agencies,  In- 
cluding the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  on  those  regulations  shall  be 
allowed  only  to  the  same  extent  and  in 
the  same  time  frame  as  comment  by  the 
public  is  allowed.  Further,  all  comments 
by  Federal  agencies  on  another  agency's 
riilemaking  proposals  must  be  in  writing 
and  available  for  subsequent  public  in- 
spection. 

The  advantages  of  this  legislation  will 
be  many. 

First.  It  would  further  the  objective  of 
open  government.  Budgeting  and  rule- 
making activities  would  be  open  to  much 
greater  public  scrutiny  and  public  In- 
volvement through  availabUity  of  docu- 
m«its  relating  to  budgeting  and  rule- 
making activity. 

Second.  It  would  speed  the  rulemaking 
process.  Delays  in  rulemaking  which 
have  been  occasioned  by  OMB  reviews 
would  be  substantially  reduced  and  the 
deadlines  intended  by  Congress  would  be 
more  readily  achieved.  These  delays  have 
been  particularly  critical  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act  where,  for  example,  regulations 
relating  to  hazardous  substances,  orig- 
inally proposed  by  EPA  early  last  year 
have  yet  to  be  published  because  of  the 
delays  imposed  by  OMB. 

Third.  Government  lines  of  authority 
would  be  clearer.  It  would  be  easier  for 
Congress  and  the  public  to  establish  re- 
sponsibility for  chaiiges  in  guidelines  and 
regulations — such  as  the  OMB  mandated 
changes  in  EPA  regulations  relating  to 
State  implementation  plans  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  Because  each  agency's 
comments  would  be  reqiiired  to  be  made 
public,  and  their  commenting  opportuni- 
ties limited  to  the  same  time  frame  as 
the  public,  responsibility  for  recom- 
mended policy  changes  which  sm-face 
in  final  guidelines  would  be  simpler  to 
assign. 

It  would  end  the  current  process,  un- 
der which  the  issuing  agency  must  often 
tell  less  than  the  truth,  taking  respon- 
sibility for  all  changes  in  guidelines  or 
regulations,  regardless  of  whether  the 
changes  were  developed  at  the  issuing 
agency  or  imposed  upon  them  by  another 
Federal  agency. 

Fourth.  Most  importantly,  this  bill  will 
make  Congress  a  more  responsible 
partner  in  the  budgetmaking  procedure. 
Congress  will  have  budgets  recommended 
by  the  individual  agencies — something 
it  is  denied  today.  With  these.  Congress 
can  assume  a  much  greater  role  in  prior- 
ity setting  than  Is  possible  now  when  the 
only  information  available  to  Congress  is 
information  furnished  by  OMB  after  it 
has  established  priorities  for  all  the  Fed- 
eral agencies.  OMB  iwriorities  are.  of 
course,  established  within  the  context  of 
a  maximum  level  of  expenditures  which 
the  administration  deems  appropriate. 
Agency  budgets  are  then  presented  to 
Congress  as  wholly  adequate  to  perform 
all  of  the  functions  of  the  agencies.  No 
one.  of  course,  believes  this  but  It  is  a 
position  of  untruth  which  many  civil 
servants  are  forced  to  take  In  justifying 
their  bodeeis. 
A  more  truthful  procedure  and  one 


which  gave  greater  recognition  to  the 
congressional  power  of  the  purse  would 
be  for  the  administration  to  provide  both 
the  budget  request  of  the  individual 
agencies.  Indicating  what  those  agen- 
cies believed  necessary  to  accomplish 
their  functions  and,  subsequently,  the 
budget  request  of  OMB  Indicating  the 
administration's  allocation  of  priority 
among  those  fimctions  and  the  maximum 
level  of  expenditures  the  administration 
deems  appropriate.  With  these  docu- 
ments, Congresse  could  then  more  accu- 
rately make  decisions  on  appropriate  al- 
location of  priorities  and  levels  of  ex- 
penditures and  exercise  better  oversight 
over  implementation  of  laws  It  has 
passed.  These  powers  are  now  limited 
because  Congress  does  not  have  available 
to  it  all  of  the  information  relating  to 
individual  agency  needs  to  perform  their 
tasks  according  to  the  congressional 
mandate. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  legislation  Is 
necessary  to  meet  the  challenge  stated 
to  us  by  our  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  "if  there  is  one  mandate  to  us  above 
aU  others,  it  is  to  exercise  our  separate 
and  distinct  constitutional  role  in  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  people  have  not  chosen  to  be  gov- 
erned by  one  branch  of  government 
alone." 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY   (for  himself. 

Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Bkook£,  Mr. 

Haht,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  McGov- 

ERN,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 

RiBicoFT,    and    Mr.    Scott    of 

Pennsylvania) : 
S.  679.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  Nation's  highway  system,  allow 
States  and  localities  more  flexibility  in 
utilizing  highway  funds,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

HICirWATS   AND    RIXATED   TRANSPORTATION    SYS- 
TEMS rMPROVZJtENT  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
the  Highways  and  Related  Transporta- 
tion Systems  Improvement  Act  of  1973 
to  seek  some  progress  this  year  toward 
correcting  the  distortions  and  imbal- 
ances in  our  transportatkm  system. 

A  year  ago,  we  introduced  a  similar 
measure  with  the  hopes  that  it  might 
prove  the  basis  for  a  new  look  at  the  way 
the  Federal  Government  has  stimulated 
a  one-sided  view  of  how  to  move  people 
and  cargo  across  this  continent. 

To  a  degree,  I  believe  we  were  success- 
ful as  the  Senate  finaUy  blasted  the  first 
crack  in  the  transportation  ethos  that 
more  highways  are  the  only  answer  to 
our  transportation  needs. 

Even  that  step — Senate  passage  of  the 
Cooper-Muskie  anr>endment  to  offer  an 
option  to  cities  in  the  use  of  $800  miUion 
of  the  highway  trust  fund  for  mass  tran- 
sits—was a  limited  one.  But  it  did  reflect 
a  dawning  recognition  that  the  tradi- 
tional system  of  transportation  financing 
could  no  longer  be  depended  upon  to 
meet  modem  transportation  needs. 

Now  it  is  time  to  extend  that  recogni- 
ticMi  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole  and  to 
permanently  change  the  highway  trust 
fimd  from  a  Inderal  conduit  for  con- 
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Crete  into  a  sensible  national  mechanism 
to  finance  transportation  solutions — 
whether  they  call  for  mass  rail  transit, 
buses,  intercity  rail  or  essential  high- 
ways. For  only  In  this  way  can  we  relieve 
the  transportation  crisis  that  now  exists. 

It  is  a  crisis  borne  of  our  own  reluc- 
tance to  analyze  and  review  what  our 
predecessors  established  over  15  years 
ago.  Thus,  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation in  its  first  national  transportation 
policy  statement  discsovered,  as  former 
DOT  Secretary  John  Volpe  noted: 

On  the  whole,  the  transportation  system 
which  has  erolved,  both  consciously  and  un- 
consciously, represents  an  uneren  fabric  Ill- 
suited  to  today's  needs,  and  Is,  Itself,  a  major 
contributor  to  the  problems  facing  transpor- 
tation today. 

The  DOT  analysis  found  a  nonsystem 
distinguished  by  these  by-products:  too 
many  cars  and  trucks  in  lurban  areas, 
severe  decay  of  the  environment  and 
financial  distress  In  key  segments  of  the 
transport  industry. 

This  analysis  and  a  host  of  other  ex- 
pert studies  have  confirmed  that  the  crit- 
ical fiaw  in  our  transportation  system  is 
that  each  mode  of  travel  is  linked  to 
separate  Federal  and  State  construction 
programs,  each  demanding  separate 
planning  and  each  receiving  funds  from 
separate  souroee. 

And  each  program  has  its  own  host  of 
special  Interests  hovering  about  like  a 
swarm  of  jealous  bees.  The  auto  manu- 
facturers, the  trucking  interests,  the  con- 
tractors, and  the  oil  interests  which  com- 
prise the  highway  lobby  have  made  it 
clear  that  they  consider  the  highway 
trust  fund  their  personal  feed  trough. 

And  the  sad  result  of  their  success  Is 
that  no  city,  no  State,  no  region  Is  able 
to  select  the  mix  of  road,  rail,  and  air 
services  to  fit  its  special  circumstances 
and  needs. 

Cities  suffer  most.  For  urban  residents 
pay  more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  highway  trust  fund;  yet  they  re- 
ceive substantially  less  In  return. 

They  pay  more  than  half  of  all  taxes 
paid  into  the  trust  fund;  yet  the  vast 
majority  of  trust  fund  moneys  have  been 
spent  outside  the  lurban  areas. 

And  the  cities  pay  most  of  the  indirect 
costs  of  the  highway  pr(%ram  as  well. 
They  receive  most  of  the  p<41ution,  most 
of  the  congestion,  and  most  of  the  neigh- 
borhood destruction  which  rides  along 
with  the  highway  program. 

This  forced  Federal  regimentation  in 
the  use  of  transportation  moneys  and  the 
imbalance  on  the  side  of  highways  also 
has  produced  serious  consequences  for 
those  segments  of  the  population  which 
have  the  least  mobility. 

"Hie  continued  overemphasis  on  the 
private  automobile  in  transportation  will 
only  increase  the  plight  of  the  disad- 
vantaged. 

And  when  we  view  this  problem  we 
cannot  forget  that  some  57,000  Ameri- 
cans were  killed  on  our  Nation's  high- 
ways last  year,  almost  equal  to  the  nimi- 
ber  killed  in  Vietnam  during  a  decade  of 
war.  Surely,  part  of  the  answer  Is  to  pro- 
vide transportation  systems  that  begin 
to  reduce  our  nearly  total  dependence  on 
highways. 


For  all  these  reasons,  I  introduced  in 
1970,  and  again  last  session,  legislation 
providing  for  a  single  transportation 
trust  fimd  to  permit  comprehensive  and 
Integrated  planning  and  fimding  of  all 
transpOTtation  programs.  I  will  again  in- 
troduce this  measiu-e  in  this  Congress 
as  the  only  long-range  answer  to  per- 
mitting transportaticai  priorities  to  be 
esttOjlished  without  tiie  bias  of  huge  pots 
of  Federal  money  for  one  mode  of  trans- 
portation and  miniscule  cups  of  money 
for  the  rest. 

For  highways  have  been  funded  from 
a  free-flowing  Federal  spigot  that  haus 
poured  out  more  than  $53  billion  iok  the 
past  16  years.  Last  year  alone,  the/Fed- 
eral transportation  budget  was  pUmned 
to  spend  62  i>  percent  on  highways  and 
3.4  percent  on  mass  transit  and  intercity 
rail.  And  this  Federal  direction  has 
helped  force  local  and  State  govern- 
ments Into  the  same  mode — so  that  in 
1973.  $22.4  billion  is  planned  for  ex- 
penditure on  roads  and  highways. 

Today  we  have  a  backlog  of  more  than 
$4  billion  in  requests  for  urtjan  mass 
transit  assistance  from  the  Nation's 
cities.  And  we  have  additional  needs  for 
intercity  rail  transportation.  Yet  the  ad- 
ministration hsis  impounded  some  $300 
million  in  urban  mass  transportation 
funds  and  has  acknowledged  that  it  is 
scaling  down  its  support  of  Amtrak. 

Urban  America  has  continued  to  be  the 
main  victim  of  our  distorted  transporta- 
tion priorities.  And  now  we  learn  that 
urban  mass  transit  research  is  being  cut 
in  half  under  this  administration's  pro- 
posed budget  while  SST  research  is  being 
increased. 

But  in  our  efforts  to  provide  more 
options  in  transportation  planning  and 
construction,  we  are  not  speaking  solely 
for  the  cities. 

For  at  the  Governors'  conference  2 
years  ago,  strong  support  was  voiced  for 
discretion  in  the  use  of  trust  fund 
moneys.  Governors  of  our  Western,  Mid- 
western, and  Southern  States  understand 
full  well  that  highways  no  longer  offer 
the  sole  answer  or  the  best  answer  to 
many  transportation  proWems. 

Some  look  to  buses,  some  to  urban 
mass  transit  and  some  to  intercity  high- 
speed rail  transportation.  For  it  is  not 
just  the  12  States  in  the  Boston  to  Wash- 
ington corridor  where  there  is  a  need  for 
upgraded  rail  passenger  service. 

There  are  other  urban  corridors  de- 
veloping, many  in  rural  States,  corridors 
where  Governors  and  mayors  are  begin- 
ning to  think  about  high-speed  rail  sys- 
tems as  part  of  the  answer  to  their  trans- 
portation needs. 

TTiese  are  Philadelphia -Pittsburgh, 
Miami-Jacksonville,  Chicago-Indianapo- 
lis-Cincinnatl,  Detroit-Chicago,  Chicago- 
St.  Louis,  St.  Louis-Kansas  City,  Milwau- 
kee-Minneapolis, Seattle-Portland,  Okla- 
homa City-Dallas-Houston,  Memphis- 
New  Orleans,  San  Diego-Los  Angeles, 
and  Oakland-Sacramento. 

Governors  may  well  decide  that  trans- 
portation needs  In  these  corridors  de- 
mand priority,  and  that  the  best  answer 
is  not  further  highways  but  a  balanced 
system  including  commuter  and  Inter- 
city rail. 


Governors  and  mayors  throughout  the 
Nation  also  are  becoming  aware  of  the 
relationship  of  more  highways  and  more 
autos  to  clean  air  and  67  cities  will  have 
to  reduce  auto  traffic  to  meet  Clean  Air 
Act  standards  and  many  are  not  east 
coast  or  west  coast  cities.  They  are  from 
the  heartland  of  the  Nation. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  can- 
not be  overlooked  by  citizens  or  Con- 
gressmen. The  automobile  and  its  con- 
crete carriers  are  directly  responsible  for 
at  least  39  percent  of  the  Nation's  air 
pollution,  and  up  to  80  percent  of  the 
air  pollution  in  some  of  oiir  major  cities, 
such  as  Washington. 

The  President's  Council  or  Environ- 
mental Quality  stated : 

The  annual  toll  of  air  polluUon  ou  health, 
vegetal  lou,  materials,  and  property  vaUics 
has  been  estimated  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  at  more  than  $16  billion 
annually — over  $80  for  each  person  In  the 
United  States.  In  all  probabllty,  the  estimates 
of  the  cost  will  be  even  higher  vben  the 
co6t  of  diaoonUort  from  Illness  Is  oousidered 
and  when  damage  can  be  more  precisely 
traced  to  pollutants. 

Our  failure  to  examine  the  concrete 
dream  has  produced  federally  financed 
highways  that  are  laden  with  air  pollu- 
tion to  such  an  extent  that  our  health 
authorities  may  not  allow  us  to  drive  on 
them.  Only  2  weeks  ago,  EPA  Director 
William  Ruckelshaus  proposed  rationing 
of  gasoline  consumption  in  Los  Angeles 
by  1975  to  reduce  auto  use  by  some  80 
percent  during  the  summer  mcxiths.  A 
major  city  is  being  tokl  to  kick  its  autos 
off  the  streets  if  it  wants  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  clean  air  to  its  citi- 
zens. 

While  Los  Angeles  may  be  unique  in 
its  geographical  and  meteorological  cliar- 
acteristics,  the  essential  element  re- 
mains :  almost  total  reliance  on  highways 
and  the  automobile  to  meet  transporta- 
tion requirements  has  produced  a  host 
of  envinmmental.  social  and  economic 
disasters  in  its  wake. 

Ilie  critical  issue  to  be  decided  is 
whether  we  will  give  the  mayors  and  the 
governors  new  options  to  enable  them 
to  meet  these  problems. 

Whether  urban  metropolis  or  rural - 
America,  local  and  State  officials  ha\-e 
the  best  understanding  of  the  transpor- 
tation priorities  of  their  regions.  And 
they  must  have  the  capability  to  bleud 
together  highways  and  mass  transit  m 
a  balanced  transportation  system  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  Nation's  transportation 
requirements. 

I  believe  the  bUl  we  have  introduced 
permits  them  to  make  those  choices 
by  making  significant  strides  toward 
matching  Federal  resources  witb  Federal 
transportation  needs. 

Let  me  say  first  what  this  bill  does  not 
do:  It  does  not  touch  a  cent  of  the  $3.25 
billion  a  year  estimate  of  the  funds  need- 
ed to  complete  the  Interstate  System. 
Nor  does  it  mandate  a  single  mass  transit 
system.  Nor  does  it  mandate  an  end  to  a 
single  highway.  But  what  it  does  do  is 
provide  options. 

First,  it  would  permit  the  noninterstate 
moneys  authorized  out  of  the  highway 
trust  fimd  to  be  spent  either  for  high- 
ways, as  they  are  now,  or  for  acquisition. 
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c  anstructlon,  reconstruction,  improve- 
r  lent,  operation,  or  maintenance  of  pub- 
1  c  transportation  systems,  including  rail 
transit.  This  bill  would  authorize  $2.75 
I  illiOTi  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  $3.25  bil- 
1  on  for  the  following  5  years. 

The  decision  how  to  lise  the  money 
^'ould  be  based  on  a  locally  determined 
c  amprehensive  transportation  plan. 

Second,  while  it  would  provide  suffl- 
c  ent  funds  to  meet  the  Department  of 
1  ransportation  estimate  of  $3.25  billion 
bi  complete  the  Interstate  System  for 
e  ich  of  the  next  6  years,  it  also  would 
d  3  the  following: 

It  would  direct  a  review  of  existing 
interstate  routes  as  well  as  authorize  a 
hEdt  to  some  interstate  routes  through 
u  rban  areas.  Where  cities  and  States  con- 
c  irred,  the  interstate  route  could  be  al- 
t^red  but  the  funds  would  continue  to 
b!  used  in  those  areas  for  carrying  out 
ti  ansportation  projects,  including  mass 
n  kil  transit,  If  that  is  the  local  choice. 

It  would,  as  did  the  committee  bill  re- 
ci  ntly  introduced,  require  that  the  new 
ti  ansportation  plan  provide  for  assuring 
tl  le  continuation  of  the  interstate  system 
a:  ound  a  city  through  a  bypass  or  belt- 
wiy. 

These  provisions  are  particularly  criti- 
cj  J  since  some  $17.5  billion  of  the  $30.7 
b  lllon  remaining  to  complete  the  inter- 
st  ate  system  Involve  lu-ban  segments,  seg- 
n  ents  which  cost  up  to  $100  million  per 
IT  Lie  to  build  and  which  often  carry  un- 
a<  ceptable  «ivlronmental,  social  and  eco- 
nomic consequences  in  their  wake. 

Thus,  in  Boston,  after  a  33-month  ex- 
fa  lustive  study,  the  Governor  concluded 
tl  at  it  was  in  the  public  interest  to  put 
a  permanent  moratorium  on  interstate 
re  utes  planned  through  the  Boston  met- 
re politan  area.  Instead,  he  opted,  and 
w  sely  I  believe,  for  a  plan  that  concen- 
tr  ited  on  mass  transit.  Highways  still 
w  11  be  constructed  but  not  through  lu-- 
bin  neighborhoods  or  scarce  parklands 
oi  historic  sites. 

Similar  actions  appear  Ukely  in  a  host 
of  other  cities  where  routes  have  been 
stilled  by  citizen  and  court  actiois. 

fa  all  of  these  areas,  present  law  pro- 
hljits  money  allocated  for  highway 
ro  utes  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 
If  it  is  not  used  to  complete  the  original 
route,  then  it  is  reallocated  to  another 
aisa.  Nor  is  the  bill  Introduced  by  the 
cc  fnmittee  an  adequate  answer  since  it 
st  U  prohibits  a  single  dollar  of  those 
funds  from  being  used  for  mass  rail 
tr  insit. 

Our  bill  would  remedy  this  flaw,  per- 
m  tting  the  completion  of  an  interstate 
n«  twork  and  at  the  same  time  promoting 
ui  aan  transportation  solutions. 

Third,  the  allocation  formula  em- 
bc  died  within  the  bill  apportions  90  per- 
ce  It  of  the  non-interstate  funds  to  the 
St  ites.  Half  of  this  amount  would  be 
ac  ministered  by  State  Governors,  and 
th;  other  half  would  be  passed 
through  by  Governors  directly  to  local 
go/emments  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
wl  ere  some  73  percent  of  our  citizens 
rei  ide. 

rhe  remaining  10  percent  of  the  funds 
wi  1  be  available  for  grants  by  the  Secre- 
ta  y  at  this  discretion  for  the  purposes 
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of  the  act  but  with  priority  to  be  given 
to  regional  planning  assistance,  develop- 
ment of  emergency  systems  to  meet  am- 
bient air  quality  standards  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  emergency  relief  programs 
for  areas  hit  by  natural  disasters. 

The  money  allotted  to  large  urban 
areas  would  be  apportioned  to  each  of 
the  233  SMSA's  on  the  basr,  of  popula- 
tion. The  money  allotted  to  the  Gover- 
nors would  be  expended  in  the  State  as 
part  of  the  State  comprehensive  plan. 

Fourth,  comprehensive  planning  re- 
quirements are  spelled  out  in  an  effort 
to  make  the  intent  of  title  23  effective. 
Balanced  transportation  planning — that 
is,  planning  which  has  as  its  objective, 
the  solution  of  transportation  problems 
with  a  combination  of  roads,  rail,  and 
buses  that  makes  the  most  sense — could 
not  develop  when  adequate  funding  exist- 
ed Mily  for  the  construction  of  highways. 
Without  access  to  sufficient  funding, 
transportation  planning  will  remain  an 
empty  exercise  for  planners. 

The  planning  section  requires  State 
and  areawide  planning,  comprehensive 
review  and  the  preeminence  of  local 
planning  agencies  to  develop  an  adequate 
transportation  system. 

The  State  plan  must  be  approved  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  and  adminis- 
tered by  a  single  agency.  A  prerequisite 
to  DOT  approval  is  CMisidered  by  the 
state  of  social,  environmental,  and  eco- 
nomic impacts  of  various  mixes  of  trans- 
portation modes  for  solving  transporta- 
tion problems. 

This  year's  measure  does  not  man- 
date the  formation  of  metropolitan 
transportation  agencies  but  it  does 
strengthen  and  encoiutige  them.  In  this 
new  planning  process,  elected  officials 
and  citizens  would  be  involved  in  plan- 
ning from  its  inception.  Elected  author- 
ities would  participate  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  planning  agency  and  they 
would  have  voting  power  proportional 
to  their  population. 

Finally,  the  key  to  this  legislation  is 
that  it  provides  flexibility  to  local  and 
State  decisionmakers  on  how  to  meet 
their  transportation  needs  and  it  as- 
sures adequate  funds  to  permit  the  cre- 
ation of  a  balanced  transportation  sys- 
tem. It  does  not  mandate  more  mass 
transit  and  less  highway  construction. 
But  for  the  first  time,  it  does  not  distort 
the  plaiming  process  by  tempting  finan- 
cially pressed  cities  and  States  with 
Federal  dollars  for  highways  and  vir- 
tually nothing  for  any  other  transporta- 
tion programs. 

In  many  cities  and  States,  highways 
will  continue  to  be  the  primary  mode 
of  ground  transportation.  These  areas 
will  have  funds  for  building  highways. 
But  what  is  equally  important,  cities 
and  States  who  choose  mass  rail  transit 
also  will  find  an  equal  number  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  available  to  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following   these  remarks. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
several  articles  on  the  transportation 
crisis  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


S.  679 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the  "Highways  and  Re- 
lated Transportation  Systems  Improvement 
Act  of  1973". 

FINDINGS   AND   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  highway 
congestion,  air  pollution,  and  related  safety 
problems  are  increasingly  Impairing  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Nation's  highway  system- 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  Nation's  highway 
system  can  be  improved  by  developing  high- 
way or  related  transportation  systems  which 
are  tributaries  to  and  supportive  of  high- 
ways: and  that  highways  and  related  systems 
can  be  improved  best  by  according  to  the 
States  and  local  commimities  greater  flexi- 
bility In  the  use  of  Federal  assistance  for 
highways. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  Section  101(a)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  After  the  definition  of  the  temi  "forest 
highway",  add  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"The  term  'Governor'  means  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  State. 

"The  term  'highway  or  related  transporta- 
tion service'  means  (1)  the  acquisition  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  Improvement,  oper- 
ation or  maintenance  of  highway,  bicycle 
paths,  pedestrians  walkway,  equestrian  trail, 
traffic  control,  or  public  transportation  sys- 
tems, facilities,  or  equipment  (including 
safety  facilities  and  equipment;  (2)  plan- 
nuig,  training,  research,  development,  and 
demonstration  activities  for  such  activities, 
and  highway  safety  program  activities;  and 
(3)  beautlficatlon,  relocation,  and  environ- 
mental protection  activities  associated  with 
any  activity  set  forth  in  clause  (1)  or  (2) 
of  this  paragraph." 

(2)  After  the  definition  of  the  term  "main- 
tenance", add  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"The  term  'metropolitan  area'  means  a 
standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  as  des- 
ignated and  defined  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

"The  term  'population'  means  the  total 
resident  population  based  on  the  most  recent 
data  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  referable  to  the  same  point  or  period  of 
time. 

"The  term  'unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment' means  any  city,  municipality,  county, 
town,  township,  parish,  village,  or  other  gen- 
eral purpose  political  subdivision  of  a  State." 

REVISION     OF     AUTHORIZATION     FOR     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS  FOR   THE   INTERSTATE   SYSTEM 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  108  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
additional  sum  of  94,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  the  additional 
sum  of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  the  additional  sum 
of  $4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976",  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "the  additional  sum 
of  $3,250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  additional  sum  of  $3,250,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  the  additional  sum  of  $3,250,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  the 
additional  sum  of  $3,250,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977.  the  additional 
sum  of  $3,250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1978,  and  the  additional  sum  of 
$3,250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1979.  • 

INTERSTATE    SYSTEM    APPORTIONMENTS 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
the  apportionment  for  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  such  years  for  expenditure  on  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways,  using  the  apportionment  factors 
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contained  in  table  6,  House  Committee  Print 
Numbered  92-29. 

EXTENSION    OP    TIME    FOR    COMPLETION 
OF   TNTERSTATI   SYSTEM 

SEC.  6.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 102(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "twenty  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  therecrf  "twenty-three 
years"  and  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1976", 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1979". 

(b)(1)  The  introductory  phrase  and  the 
second  and  third  sentences  of  section  104 
(b)(5)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "1976"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  at 
each  such  place  "1979". 

(2)  Such  section  104(b)  (5)  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  sentence  im- 
mediately preceding  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Upon  the  approval  by  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  use  the  Federal  share  of  such 
approved  estimate  in  making  apportion- 
ments for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  June  30,  1977.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  a  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  then  designated  Interstate  Sys- 
tem after  taking  Into  account  all  previous 
apportionments  made  under  this  section  in 
the  same  manner  as  stated  above,  and  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  within  ten  days  subse- 
quent to  January  2,  1976.  Upon  the  approval 
by  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the 
Federal  share  of  such  approved  estimates 
in  making  apportlcmments  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30,  1978,  and  June  30, 
1979." 

INTERSTATE    STSTKM    ADJUSTMENTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  sub- 
secUon  (e)  (2)  of  section  103  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read: 
"The  provlsk>ns  of  thU  title  applicable  to 
the  Interstate  System  shaU  apply  to  all  mile- 
age designated  under  the  third  sentence  of 
this  paragraph,  except  that  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  the  aggregate  of  aU  mile- 
age designated  In  any  State  under  the  third 
sentence  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  mileage 
approval  for  which  is  withdrawn  under  the 
second  sentence  of  this  paragraph;  such  costs 
shall  be  that  as  of  the  date  of  the  with- 
drawal." 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
sectioa  103  of  tlUe  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "The  authority 
granted  by  this  paragraph  shall  expire  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Highways  and 
Related  Transportation  Systems  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1973." 

(c)  Subsection  (e)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  In  addition  to  the  mileage  authorized 
by  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
additional  mileage  for  the  Interstate  System 
to  be  used  in  making  modifications  or  re- 
visions In  the  Interstate  System  as  provided 
In  this  paragraph.  Upon  the  Joint  request  of 
ft  State  Governor  and  the  local  governments 
concerned,  the  Secretary  may  withdraw  his 
approval  of  any  route  or  portion  thereof  on 
the  Interstate  System  within  that  State  se- 
lected and  a^jroved  in  accordance  with  this 
title  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  para- 
graph, if  he  determines  that  such  route  or 
portion  thereof  is  not  essential  to  completion 
cf  a  unified  and  connected  Interstate  System 
(Including  urban  routes  necessary  for  metro- 
politan transportation)  or  will  no  longer  be 
essential  by  reason  of  the  application  of  this 
paragraph  and  will  not  be  constructed  as  a 
part  of  the  Interstate  System,  and  If  he  re- 
ceives assurances  that  the  State  does  not  In- 
tend to  construct  a  toll  road  In  the  traiBc 
corridor  which  would  be  served  by  such  route 
or  portion  thereof.  After  the  Secretary  has 


withdrawn  his  approval  of  any  such  route  or 
portion  thereof  the  mileage  of  such  route  or 
portion  thereof  and  the  additional  mileage 
authorized  by  the  first  sentence  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  available  for  the  designation 
of  such  Interstate  route  or  portions  thereof 
within  that  State  as  provided  in  this  subsec- 
tion necessary  to  provide  the  essential  con- 
nection of  the  Interstate  System  in  such 
State  In  lieu  of  the  route  or  portions  thereof 
which  were  withdrawn.  The  provisions  of  this 
title  applicable  to  the  Interstate  System 
shall  apply  to  all  mileage  designated  under 
the  third  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  except 
that  the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  the  ag- 
gregate of  all  mUeage  designated  in  any  State 
under  the  third  sentence  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  exceed  the  cost  to  the  United  States 
of  the  mileage  approval  for  which  is  with- 
drawn under  the  second  sentence  of  this 
paragraph.  Such  costs  shall  be  that  as  of  the 
date  of  the  withdrawal.  Whenever  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  such  routes  or  portions 
thereof  are  not  essential  or  whenever  the 
amounts  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
substitute  essential  routes  or  portions  thereof 
are  less  than  the  cost  of  the  withdrawn  route 
or  portions  thereof,  the  amounts  remaining 
or  the  difference  shall  be  transferred  t-o  and 
added  to  the  amounts  apportioned  to  sucli 
State  and  metropolitan  area,  in  which  the 
segment  was  to  have  been  constructed,  for 
expenditure  pursuant  to  chapter  6  of  this 
title,  except  that  the  Federal  share  of  project 
costs  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  Interstate 
System." 

HIGHWAY  BEAUTTFICATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  131(b)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  preceding  the  penultimate  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following:  "Pederal-ald 
highway  funds  appropriated  to  a  State  after 
the  first  expiration  occurring  after  January  1 , 
1974,  of  a  regular  session  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture shall  be  reduced  by  amounts  equal  to 
10  per  centum  of  the  amounts  which  would 
otherwise  be  apportioned  to  the  State  xmder 
section  104  of  this  title,  until  such  time  as 
the  State  shall  provide  for  effective  control, 
if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  State 
has  not  made  provlston  for  effective  control, 
of  the  erection  and  maintenance  along  the 
Interstate  System  and  the  primary  system  of 
outdoor  advertising  signs,  displays,  and  de- 
vices, the  advertising  or  informative  content 
of  which  can  be  seen  from  the  main  traveled 
way  of  the  system." 

(b)  Section  131(d)  of  tiUe  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"within  six  hundred  and  sixty  feet  to  the 
nearest  edge  of  the  right-of-way"  by  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "at  any  location." 

(c)  Section  131(m)  of  tlUe  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  There  is  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisicHis  of  this  sec- 
tion, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed  $20,- 
000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966  and 
1967,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1970,  not  to  exceed  $27,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1971,  iK>t  to  exceed  $20,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972,  and  not  to  exceed  $50.- 
000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1973.  1974. 
and  1975.  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  re- 
lating to  the  obligation,  period  of  availabil- 
ity, and  expenditure  of  Pederal-ald  primary 
highway  funds  shall  apply  to  the  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
section  after  June  30,  1967." 

(d)  Section  136(m)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  oCherwlse  appro- 
priated, not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1967,  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970, 
1971,  and  1972,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1075.  The 


provisions  of  this  chapter  relating  to  the  ob- 
ligation, period  of  availability,  and  expendi- 
ture of  Federal-aid  primary  highway  funds 
shall  apply  to  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  sectlot;  after 
June  30,  1967." 

NEW   PROGRAM   AUTHORIZATIOK 

Sec.    9.    Title    23,    United    States    Code,   is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  chapter: 
•CHAPTER   6— HIGHWAYS   AND   RELATED 

TRANSPORTATION    SERVICES    HUPROV- 

MENT  PROGRAM 
•Sec. 

•'601.  Creation  of  program. 
••602.  Autliorizatjon. 
'•603.  Allocation  formula. 
"604.  Comprehenhive  State  and  local  trans- 
portation plans. 
'•505.  Records,  audit,  and  reports. 
■•606.  Recovery  of  funds. 
"607.  Rules  and  regulations. 
"608.  Annual  report. 

"609.  Application  of  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
"610.  Relocation  assistance. 
"611.  Highway  safety  programs. 

'•creation  of  pbogkam 

•'Sec.  601.  There  is  hereby  created  a  hiph- 
wai.-s  and  related  transportation  services  im- 
provement program  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  be  authorized 
to  apportion  Highway  Trust  Funds  to  States 
and  local  govertunents  to  aid  them  in  oper- 
ating maintaining  and  making  improvements 
to  highways  and  related  transportation  fa- 
cilities including  public  transportation  serv- 
ices. Recipients  are  authorized  to  use  funds 
received  in  accordance  with  this  section  for 
the  construction  of  facilities  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  public  transportation  equipment  for 
highways  and  related  transportation  services 
wiiliin  the  responsibilities  of  governmental 
suid  quasi-governmental  agencies  in  Stand- 
ard Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  if  such  ac- 
tivities are  performed  in  accordance  with  a 
State  or  local  transportation  plan  authorized 
in  section  604. 

"AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  602.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  highways  and  related 
transportation  services  Improvement  pro- 
gram, out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $2.- 
750.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974.  and  the  additional  sum  of  $3,250,000  000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1975,  1976,  1977, 
1978,  and  1979. 

"ALLOCATION     FORMULA 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1973,  and  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1980,  the  Secretary,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
shall  (^portion  90  per  centum  of  the  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  section 
602  amon^  the  States  as  follows : 

"(1)  50  per  centum  in  the  ratio  which  the 
population  in  metrc^>olitan  areas  in  each 
Sia:e  bears  to  the  total  population  in  metro- 
politan areas  in  all  States: 

"(2)  25  per  centum  in  the  ratio  which  the 
population  of  each  State  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  all  States;  and 

•'(3)  25  per  centum  in  the  ratio  which  the 
square  root  of  the  area  of  each  State  bears 
to  the  sum  of  the  square  roots  of  the  areas 
of  all  States.  No  State  shall  receive  less  than 
one-half  of  1  per  cen'um  of  each  year's 
total  allocation  to  the  States  under  this 
subsection. 

"(b)  The  remaining  10  per  centum  sliall 
be  available  for  grants  by  the  Secretary 
at  his  discretion  for  any  highway  or  related 
tran^ortation  service  he  deems  appropriate, 
but  priority  shall  be  given  to  assisting  State, 
local,  and  regional  government  entities  in 
developing  and  implementing  comprehensive 
transportation  plans,  developing  emergency 
systems  to  meet  the  ambxnt  air  quality 
standards  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  constructing 
and  improving  bridges,  financing  research. 
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elopment,    and    demonstration    projects. 
"  emergency  relief  repairs  and  reconstruc- 
of  serious  damage  resulting  from  nat- 
disasters  and  catastrophic  failures  from 
cause. 
(C)  (1)  Funds  apportioned  to  a  State  pur- 
sifent   to  section  603(a)(1)    shall   be  reap- 
portioned by  the  State  directly  to  metropoli- 
L  areas  within  the  State  in  the  ratio  which 
population   of  each   metropolitan   area 
rs  to  the  total  population  of  all  metro- 
Itan  areas  within  the  State. 

(2)  Funds  allocated  to  any  metropolitan 
i  under  section  603(a)  (1)  shall  be  avall- 
;  for  expendltvire  in  another  urbanized 
i  within  such  State  only  where  the  re- 

spjinsible  public  officials  In  both   such  ur- 
ilzed  areas  agree  to  such  availability. 

(3)  Where  the  units  of  general  piUTX>se 
lodal  goveriunent  in  any  \irbanlzed  area  shall 
CO  nbine  together  under  State  law  to  create 

netropoUtan  transportation  agency,  with 
su  Sclent  authority  to  develop  and  implement 
1  (Ian  for  expenditure  of  funds  allocated  to 
suth  urbanized  area  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
funds  allocated  to  those  units  of  local 
government   under  section   603(a)(1)    shall 

available  to  such  metropolitan  transpor- 
tation   agency    for    projects    authorized    by 

i  chapter  In  accordance  with  a  State  or 

il    transportation    plan    approved    under 

^ion  604. 

(4)  A  transportation  agency  shall  be  con- 
sit^red  to  exist  when  an  allocation  for  the 

s  of  transportation  planning  has  been 
by  the  unit  or  units  of  general  local 
goternment  within  the  metropolitan  area 
wfa|ch  represent  at  least  75  per  centum  of  the 
population  of  the  metropolitan  area  and 
Indude  the  largest  city.  In  addition  each 
transportation  agency  shall  have  (A)  rep- 
itatlon  in  its  executive  management  of 
highest  appropriate  elected  official  of 
participating  unit  of  general  purpose 
locjil  government  or.  In  the  case  of  the  Dls- 
of  Columbia,  representation  of  the 
nlssloner;  (B)  a  citizen  advisory  board 
of  representatives  of  citizen  groups; 
planning  authority  for  all  urban  surface 
es  of  transportation;  (D)  proportional 
voting  based  on  population;  and  (E)  author- 
to  develop  the  program  of  projects  re- 
qufred  under  section  604.  except  that  Im- 
plefnentatlon  of  such  projects  may  be  car- 
out  by  units  of  local  government. 
5)  Where  a  State  reduces  Its  allocations 
support  highways  or  related  transporta- 
servlces  of  any  local  government  below 
level  of  assistance  which  the  services 
witjiln  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  local  govern- 
received  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  Im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  enactment 
this  section,  that  State  shall  have  ita 
*U<|cation3  under  sections  603(a)(2)  and 
a)  (3)  reduced  by  a  like  amount,  unless 
State  can  demonstrate  to  the  Secretary 
spe<:lal  circumstances  which  warrant  such  re- 
du(  tion  in  assistance." 

'CO  MPKEHENSIVE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  TRANSPORTA- 
TION    PLANS 

604.   (a)   A  State  shall  be  eligible  to 

receive  its  allocation  pursuant  to  section  603 

(2)  and  (3)  for  any  fiscal  year  if  it  has 

o  tmprehenslve  State  and  local  transporta- 

-     plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  under 

section.  Such  plan  shall : 

1)  provide  for  the  development,  malnte- 
:e,  and  operation  of  highways  and  re- 
lated  transportation   services   responsive   to 

needs  of  such  State  and  its  conununitles: 

2)  be  coordinated  with  local  community 
devfclopment  plans  and  take  into  conslder- 
atic  n  the  social,  economic,  and  envlron- 
meiital  Impact  of  the  available  transporta- 

alternatlves  and  assure  adequate  citizen 
involvement  in  the  planning  process  through 
Ic  hearings  and  related  activities;  and 

3)  Include  »  program  of  projects  to  be 
unc^rtaken  with  funds  appropriated  under 

a)  (2)  and  (3),  such  program  to  be  sub- 
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mltted  annually  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

"(4)  (A)  be  approved  by  the  Governor  of 
each  State  and  (B)  be  reapproved  with  any 
recommended  revision  by  a  similar  procedure 
within  a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years 
from  the  previous  approval  or  reapproval; 
and 

"(5)  be  administered  by  a  single  State 
agency  with  authority  for  preparation  and 
execution  of  such  State's  comprehensive 
transportation  plan  and  for  transportation 
policy  and  programs  generally  in  such  State. 

"(b)  State  and  metropolitan  plans  shall 
show  how  they  comply  with  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

'•(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  State  or  metropolitan  plan  sub- 
mitted under  this  chapter,  or  any  modifi- 
cation thereof,  without  first  affording  the 
State  or  metropolitan  administering  agency 
reasonable  note  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing. 

■■(d)  Not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  al- 
location of  each  State  or  metropolitan  area 
under  this  chapter  may  be  expended  for 
planning  and  administration  of  the  plan- 
ning program. 

"RECORDS,  ADDrr  AND  REPORTS 

Sec.  605.  (a)  All  funds  allocated  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  properly  accounted  for  as 
Federal  funds  in  the  accounts  of  the  re- 
cipients. 

"(b)  In  order  to  assure  that  funds  allo- 
cated under  this  chapter  are  used  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  each 
recipient  shall — 

"(1)  use  such  fiscal  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  (A) 
proper  accounting  for  obligations  incurred 
and  payments  received  by  it,  and  (B)  proper 
disbursement  of  such  amounts; 

■■(2)  provide  to  the  Secretary,  on  reasonable 
notice,  access  to  and  the  right  to  examme 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  or  records  as 
he  may  reasonably  require;  and 

"(3)  make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary 
as  he  may  reasonably  require, 

"RECOVERY   or   FUNDS 

'Sec  606.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines 
after  giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  hearing  that  a  recipient  has  failed 
to  comply  substantially  with  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  he  shall — 

'■(1)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  an  appropriate  civil  action 
will  be  instituted;  or 

"(2)  notify  the  recipient  that  if  corrective 
action  is  not  taken  within  sixty  days  from 
the  date  of  notification,  funds  allocated  to 
it  will  be  reduced  in  the  same  or  succeeding 
fiscal  year  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amounts  which  were  not  expended  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter; 
or 

"(3)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

"(b)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney Oeneral  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
(1)  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any  approprlat« 
United  States  district  court  for  such  relief 
as  may  be  appropriate,  including  Injunctive 
relief. 

"(c)(1)  Any  recipient  which  received 
notice  of  reduction  of  funds  allocated  under 
subsection  (a)  (2)  of  this  section  may.  with- 
in sixty  days  after  receiving  notice  of  such 
reduction,  file  with  the  United  States  cowit 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such 
recipient  Is  located  or  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  petition  for  review  of  the  Secretary's 
action.  TTie  petitioner  shall  forthwith  trans- 
mit copies  of  the  petition  to  the  Secretary 
and  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall  represent  the  Secretary  in 
litigation. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  file  in  the  court 


the  record  of  the  proceeding  on  which  he 
based  liis  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  No  objection 
to  the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  court  unless  the  objection  has 
been  urged  before  the  Secretary. 

■•(d(  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  or  modify  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
or  to  set  It  aside  in  whole  or  in  part.  The 
findings  of  fact  by  the  Secretary,  if  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive. 
The  court  may  order  additional  evidence  to 
be  taken  by  the  Secretary,  and  to  be  made 
part  of  the  record.  The  Secretary  may  modify 
his  findings  of  fact,  or  make  new  findings, 
by  reason  of  the  new  evidence  so  taken  anti 
filed  with  the  court,  and  he  shall  also  file 
such  modified  or  new  findings,  which  find- 
ings with  respect  to  questions  of  fact  shall 
be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
and  shall  also  file  his  recommendations,  if 
any.  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of 
his  original  action. 

"(4)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  record  with  it. 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be  exclu- 
sive and  Its  judgment  shall  be  final,  except 
that  the  same  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
writ  of  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
m  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

'■rules  and  regulations 

■Sec.  607.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  standards  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and 
conditions  of  this  chapter. 

"ANNUAL    report 

"Sec.  608.  The  Secretary  shall  make  an 
annual  transportation  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  pertaining  to  transportation 
requirements  and  to  the  efftptiveness  of 
programs  authorized   under  this  chapter. 

"APPLICATION    op    CIVIL    RIGHTS    ACT    OF    1964 

■Sec.  609.  Funds  allocated  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  considered  as  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  within  the  meaning  of  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.SC 
2000d). 

"RELOCATION    ASSISTANCE 

'Sec.  610.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  211  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1894),  no  Federal 
contribution  In  addition  to  funds  allocated 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  provided  for  relo- 
cation payments  and  assistance  for  those  dis- 
placed by  transportation  activities  assisted 
under  this  chapter. 

"HIGHWAY    SAFETY    PROGRAMS 

"Sec  611.  Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be 
interpreted  as  repealing  the  requirements  in 
section  402(a)  of  this  title  respecting  the 
establishment  by  States  of  highway  safety 
programs  approved  by  the  Secretary.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  sixth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 402(c)  of  this  title  the  phrase  'Federal- 
aid  highway  funds  apportioned'  shall  mean 
funds  apportioned  pursuant  to  section  104 
(b)  (5)  of  this  title. 

"LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec.  612.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure 
that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  in  the  per- 
formance of  construction  work  financed  with 
the  assistance  of  loans  or  grants  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction 
in  the  locality  as  deterniThed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended.  The  Secretary  shall 
not  approve  any  such  loan  or  grant  without 
first  obtaining  adequate  assurance  that  re- 
quired labor  standards  will  be  maintained 
xipon  the  construction  work. 
"(b)   Tlve  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have. 
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with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  subsection  (a),  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat.  1267; 
5  U.S.C.  133-15),  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (48  Stat.  948; 
40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"(c)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  any  assist- 
ance to  mass  transit  systems  under  section 
601  of  this  chapter  that  fair  and  equitable 
arrangements  are  made,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  employees  affected  by  such  assist- 
ance. Such  protective  arrangements  shall  in- 
clude, without  being  limited  to,  such  pro- 
visions as  may  be  necessary  for  ( 1 )  the  pres- 
ervation of  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  (in- 
cluding continuation  of  pension  rights  and 
benefits)  under  existing  collective-bargain- 
ing agreements  or  otherwise;  (2)  the  con- 
tinuation of  collective-bargaining  rights;  (3) 
the  protection  of  Individual  employees 
against  a  worsening  of  their  positions  with 
respect  to  their  employment;  (4)  assurances 
of  employment  to  employees  of  acquired 
mass  transportation  systems  and  priority  of 
reemployment  of  employees  terminated  or 
laid  off;  and  (5)  paid  training  or  retraining 
programs.  Such  arrangements  shall  include 
provisions  protecting  individual  employees 
against  a  worsening  of  their  positions  with 
respect  to  their  employment  which  shall  in 
no  event  provide  benefits  less  than  those 
established  pvirsuant  to  section  5  (2)  (f )  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  5  (2) 
(f)).  The  contract  for  the  granting  of  any 
such  assistance  shall  specify  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  protective  arrangements." 

[From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Jan.  29, 
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To  Cleab  THE  Air — ^Laws  May  Limit  Your 

Driving 

You  can  expect  radical  changes  in  the  way 
you  use  your  car,  and  in  the  car  Itself,  If 
plans  now  being  prepared  to  cleanse  the  na- 
tion's air  go  Into  effect  on  schedule. 

An  extreme  example  of  just  how  severe 
such  shifts  could  be  came  In  the  disclosure 
on  January  15  of  the  Federal  Government's 
program  to  bring  smog  in  Los  Angeles  under 
control  by  1977. 

The  key  to  that  program :  a  system  of  gaso- 
line rationing  that  would  reduce  driving  by 
more  than  80  per  cent  during  the  smog-prone 
months  of  May  through  October. 

Another  essential  of  the  Los  Angeles  plan 
would  be  the  installation  of  anti-pollution 
devices  on  all  vehicles  now  in  use  at  a  cost 
of  $200  to  $400  each. 

Measures  to  clean  up  the  air  in  the  rest 
of  the  U.S.  will  not  be  as  severe  as  those 
needed  in  southern  California.  But  27  other 
major  urban  areas  in  18  States — listed  else- 
where on  this  page — expect  to  Impose  some 
curbs  on  how,  when  and  where  cars  and 
trucks  can  be  driven. 

Ideas  being  proposed  for  these  localities 
Include  massive  expansion  and  Improvement 
of  bus  systems,  special  tax  breaks  or  reduced 
toll  rates  for  car  pools,  staggered  work  hours, 
dally  taxes  on  commuters'  cars  and  severe 
restrictions  on  parking. 

Additionally,  aU  new  vehicles  starting  with 
1975  models  must  Include  sophisticated  pol- 
lution controls  that  reduce  emissions  by  97 
per  cent  from  the  uncontrolled  vehicles  of 
the  early  1960s.  These  devices  will  boost  auto 
prices  at  least  $275  over  today's  models. 

deadline:     1977 

All  of  these  actions  come  as  a  result  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970,  In  which  Congress 
drew  up  a  schedule  designed  to  end  air  pol- 
lution by  1977  at  the  latest. 

Under  this  law  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  set  a  national  standard  for  air 
quality.  Nowhere,  the  agency  ruled,  should 
pollutants  exceed  .08  parts  per  million  in  any 
single  hour.  Details  were  to  be  worked  out 
at  local  levels  for  federal  approval. 


At  immediate  issue  are  reductions  in  car- 
bon monoxide,  hydrocarbons  and  nitrogen 
oxides,  alV  of  which  come  mainly  from  auto- 
mobiles. Photochemical  smog — the  Los  An- 
geles type — is  formed  when  hydrocarbons  and 
nitrogen  oxides  react  in  sunlight. 

States  had  to  submit  preliminary  plans  a 
year  ago  but  were  given  until  February  15 
of  this  year  to  work  out  any  necessary  con- 
trols over  transportation.  If  they  fail,  the 
EPA  must  tackle  the  Job. 

Los  Angeles  authorities  declared  that  they 
could  not  solve  their  problem  within  the 
time  allowed  and  tossed  It  back  to  the 
Agency. 

In  addition  to  rationing  and  installation 
of  pollution-control  devices  on  individual 
cars,  the  Los  Angeles  plan  would  require  con- 
verting all  fieets  of  10  or  more  autos  or  trucks 
to  some  fuel  other  than  gasoline.  Also  re- 
quired would  be  annual  vehicle  Inspections 
to  check  whether  pollution  controls  were 
working — with  mandatory  repair  if  they 
weren't. 

EPA  Administrator  William  D.  Ruckels- 
haus  said  that,  although  he  had  "grave  res- 
ervations" about  the  feasibility  of  the  plan, 
there  was  no  way  to  meet  the  pollution  limits 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area  without  severe  cut- 
backs in  driving  and  that  this  could  best  be 
accomplished  by  stringent  gasoline  rationing. 

"The  question  of  whether  people  will  buy 
an  80  percent  traffic  reduction  is  crucial,"  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  said.  "Maybe  the  law  has  to  be 
changed.  But  let's  go  through  the  political 
process." 

like  prohcbition? 

The  plan  is  preliminary,  subject  to  public 
hearings  and  modification.  Reaction — most 
of  It  adverse — came  immediately. 

Senator  John  Tunney  (Dem.),  of  Califor- 
nia, said  the  proposal  would  turn  Los  Angeles 
into  a  '■20th  Century  ghost  town."  Mayor  Sam 
Yorty  called  it  "simply  impossible."  Peter 
Schabarum,  chairman  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Covinty  Board  of  Supervisors,  said:  "It  would 
be  like  destroying  the  community  in  order 
to  save  it."  A.  J.  Haagen-Smlt,  chairman  of 
the  State  Air  Resources  Board,  called  It 
"worse  than  Prohibition." 

But  Dr.  James  N.  Pitts,  Jr..  director  of  the 
Air  Pollution  Research  Center  at  Riverside, 
Calif.,  welcomed  the  plan  as  an  opportunity 
"for  a  national  debate  on  how  much  we 
Americans  are  willing  to  alter  our  lives  to 
achieve  clean  air." 

Final  plans — in  California  and  elsewhere — 
appear  likely  to  echo  Dr.  Pitts,  who  says  that 
"incredible  changes"  in  the  way  people  live 
will  be  required  to  solve  the  problem  of  air 
pollution. 

where  plans  are  afoot  to  restrict  cars 
All  told,  28  urban  areas  in  the  U.S.  are 
working  on  plans  that  may  involve  rationing 
the  use  of  cars  and  trucks.  They  are,  in  addi- 
tion to  Los  Angeles : 

Alaska:  Fairbanks. 

Arizona:  Phoenix.  Tucson. 

California:  San  Francisco  Bay,  Sacramento 
Valley,  San  Joaquin  Valley,  San  Diego. 

Colorado;  Denver. 

District  of  Columbia:  Washington. 

Maryland:  Baltimore  and  Washington 
suburbs. 

Illinois:  Chicago. 

Massachusetts:  Boston. 

Minnesota:  Minneapolls-St.  Paul. 

New  York.  New  Jersey.  Connecticut:  Metro- 
politan area  of  New  York  City. 

Pennsylvania:  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh. 

Nevada:  Las  Vegas. 

Ohio;  Dayton. 

Oregon;  Portland. 

Texas;  San  Antonio,  Dallas-Fort  Worth, 
Austin-Waco,  Corpus  Christl-Vlctorla,  Hous- 
ton-Galveston. El  Paso-Las  Cruces  (N.M.) . 

Utah:  Salt  Lake  City. 

Washington:  Seattle,  Spokane-Coeur 

d'Alene  (Ida.) 

Source:  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 


fProm  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  16,  19731 

Rationed  Gas  Proposed  for  Autos  lv  L  A 

(By  Leroy  F.  Aarons) 

Los  Angeles,  January  1. — The  nations  en- 
vironmental protection  administrator,  Wil- 
liam D.  Ruckelshaus,  today  projKised  a  sys- 
tem of  gasoline  rationing  for  the  Los  Angeles 
area  that  would  curtail  automobile  use  by  up 
to  82  percent  during  summer  months,  when 
pollution  Is  heaviest. 

The  dramatic  proposal,  the  first  of  its  kind 
for  any  U.S.  city,  is  cenaln  to  stir  enormous 
controversy.  While  emphasizing  that  "now  is 
not  the  time  for  emotional  responses,  not  the 
time  for  panic."  Ruckelshaus  told  a  Jam- 
packed  news  conference  that  part  of  his 
strategy  was  "to  force  the  public  to  confront 
this  issue"  of  air  pollution. 

Ruckelshaus  made  It  clear  that  he  would 
like  greater  fiexlblllty  under  the  1970  Clean 
Air  Act  to  deal  with  unique  areas  such  as  Los 
Angeles.  There  has  been  speculation  among 
environmentalists  that  the  gas  rationing  pro- 
posal would  be  used  as  a  weapon  by  those 
seeking  to  weaken  the  act. 

But  Ruckelshaus  insisted  that  while  he  per- 
haps would  like  to  see  certain  changes,  "if  the 
result  (Of  this  proposal)  were  to  convince 
people  that  the  act  itself  was  a  bad  act,  it 
would  be  very  unfortunate." 

Moreover.  Ruckelshaus  Indicated  he  him- 
self didn't  have  much  stomach  for  the  pro- 
posal, emphasizing  that  this  Is  the  only  prac- 
tical plan  "at  this  time"  that  will  reach  legal 
air  standards  by  1977.  He  said  it  could 
severely  disrupt  the  economic  and  social  fab- 
ric of  an  area  that  is  uniquely  dejjendent  on 
the  automobile. 

In  calling  for  public  hearings  within  the 
next  60  to  90  days,  he  indicated  that  the  pub- 
lic must  decide,  "through  the  political  proc- 
ess," whether  other  methods — such  as  mass 
transit — or  revision  of  the  law  to  provide  more 
time  or  reduced  standards,  should  be  sought. 

The  rationing  proposal  was  denounced  as 
"Uloglcal  and  impractical"  by  Los  Angeles 
County's  chief  air  pollution  control  officer. 
Robert  L.  Chass. 

"It  would  be  a  little  like  destroying  a  com- 
mumty  to  .save  it.  It  would  shut  down  the 
community.  It  would  have  a  serious  impact 
on  all  aspects  of  life.  Essentially,  it  is  not  a 
solution,"  Chass  said. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency's  gas 
rationing  proposal  was  part  of  a  larger  pack- 
age of  proposals  announced  In  response  to  an 
order  by  a  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  in 
California. 

The  court  acted  on  the  petition  of  several 
plaintiffs,  including  the  cities  of  Riverside 
and  San  Bernardino,  In  the  Los  Angeles 
Basin.  The  plaintiffs  asked  that  EPA  be 
ordered  to  submit  a  plan  that  would  meet 
the  national  standards  under  the  1970  Clean 
Air  Act  of  .08  parts  per  million  of  photo- 
chemical oxidants  in  the  Los  Angeles  are.n. 

The  state  of  California's  original  plan  was 
rejected  by  the  Ba»A.  and  a  revised  plan  is 
not  due  until  Feb.  15.  The  U.S.  District  Court 
had  ordered  Ruckelshaus  to  submit  his  plan 
by  today. 

Under  the  EPA  plan,  gas  rationing  would 
be  effective  during  the  high-smog  montlis. 
May  through  October.  The  degree  of  ration- 
ing might  vary  from  month  to  month,  but 
the  expected  maximinr'  would  curtail  auto 
use  82  per  cent. 

Ruckelshaus  did  not  spell  out  such  details 
as  how  much  gasoline  each  motorist  would 
be  allowed.  leaving  this  to  be  worked  out 
later. 

There  would  be  one  of  two  alternative 
methods  of  rationing:  Lssuance  of  gasoline 
coupons  to  the  public,  or  restriction  of  dis- 
tribution of  gasoline  to  retail  outlets. 

The  gas  rationing  system  would  be  phased 
in.  Ruckelsh.ius  said,  over  a  period  of  two 
years,  beginning  in  1975.  so  it  could  be  fully 
implemented  by  1977,  California's  target  date 
for  meeting  the  Clean  Air  Act  standards 

Tlie    Los   .Angeles    area   exceeded    the    .08 
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Bl  andird  In  1970  on  at  least  250  days,  reach- 
li\g  a  maximum  of  .62  ppm  in  Riverside. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act  transportation 
control  measures  are  required  for  any  re- 
where  automobile  emission  controls  and 
lionary  pollution  controls  are  not  enough 
reduce  pollution  to  required  levels. 
Ruckelshaus  said  that  even  with  stepped- 
ub  emission  controls  and  stationary  source 
CI  ntrols  proposed  in  today's  package  there 
■w  )uld  still  be  an  excess  of  roughly  270  tons 
o;  hydrocarbon  efBuent  emitted  daily  dtulng 
tlje  high-pollution  months  in  the  Los  An- 
i  Basin.  Gas  rationing  would  eliminate 
tills  excess. 
The  region  Is  unique,  he  added,  in  that  it 
geographically  and  meterologlcally  closed. 
"The  encircling  mountains  and  frequent 
■erslons  hold  in  pollutants,  and  the 
California  climate  provides  ample 
s^shlne  to  aid  the  formation  of  photochem- 
smog.  The  automobile  is  by  far  the  domi- 
'  mode  of  transportation.  For  example,  in 
the  South  Coast  Air  Basin  contained 
10  million  persons  and  nearly  6  million 
mt>tor  vehicles." 

current  rate  of  population  growth  is 
per  cent  per  year,  Ruckelshaus  said — but 
automobile  population  increases  3  to  4 
cent  annually  and  gasoline  consumption 
vs  at  the  rate  of  4.5  per  cent  each  year. 
Eluckelshaus  conceded  that  his  plan  would 
rely  disrupt  the  Southern  California 
1.  "Reduction  in  the  mobility  of  work- 
and  consumers  could  have  a  major  impact 
the  economic  fabric  of  the  community," 
said.  'Interference  with  the  ability  of 
to  move  as  freely  will  alter  the  itfe- 
st;(le  of  the  region.  .  .  Cost  of  doing  busi- 
es may  rise  to  an  unknown  extent." 
I  am  proposing  a  strategy,"  he  said,  "but 
by  no  means  saying  we  have  exhausted  all 
th  1  other  means.  Other  strategies  we  have 
no  t  proposed  should  be  examined  by  the  pub- 
lic ...  We  believe  [for  example]  that  very 
seiious,  Intelligent  Investigation  of  mass 
trt  nslt  here  In  tioa  Angeles  is  very  Impor- 
ta;  It." 

;  le  added  that  the  community  must 
we  Igh  the  social  costs  against  the  benefit  of 
acl  ilevlng  healthy  air  within  the  time  frame. 
If  the  economic  and  social  dislocation  of 
people  of  this  community  is  severe,  then 
thilr  representatives  In  Congress  may  see  a 
ne^d  for  stretching  out  the  time  limit  In 
Ing  those  standards. 
I  dont  know  if  reducing  traffic  by  80  per 
■'-Is  possible  if  you're  still  to  have  a  viable 
coiimunlty. 

It  takes  something  like  this  to  get  people 
to  focus  on  the  nature  of  the  problem.  The 
na  ional  |  Clean  Airl  act  Is  a  great  success. 
.  because  5  per  cent  of  It  may  not  be 
o  rklng  doesn't  mean  you  ought  to  Junk  the 
whjjle  act.  But  this  is  not  to  say  I  would 
like  more  flexibility." 
Ruckelshaus  also  conceded  that  there  are 
questions  as  to  EPAs  "authority  and  capac- 
for  implementing  the  proposal.  "These 
'■'yoB,"  be  said,  "include  the  extent  to 
state  or  local  goveminents  should  be 
redulred  to  perform  functions  contemplated 
the  proposal  and  the  difficulties  involved 
Tederal  or  state  enforcement  of  the  plan." 
addition  to  gas  rationing,  the  proposal 
calls  for: 
i  .nnual  car  Inspections,  using  dynamome- 
-H.  to  insure  vehicles  are  operating  <\t  low- 
pollution  levels. 

of  retroflt  devices  to  prevent  evapora- 

of  gas  from  gas  tanks  and  car  carbure- 

of  1966-69  cars  and  1966-67  trucks. 

1971-74  car*  and  trucks  In  fleeto  of  ten 

nore  would  be  required  to  convert  to  low- 

uting  fuels  such  as  natural  gas. 

stationary  sources,  vapor  recovery  sys- 
to  prevent  gasoline  evaporation  at  sen- 
stations,  changes  in  the  substance  used  in 
istnal  depressing  operations,  and  a  sys- 
to  prevent  evarporatlng  of  solvaats  Into 
»lr  at  dry  cleaners. 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

Oct.  15,  1972] 
The  Untkttstwortht  HiCHWAf  PtrWD 
(By  William  V.  Shannon) 
After   years   of   skirmishing.   lx)rder   raids 
and  local  guerrilla  actions,  the  great  high- 
way struggle  has  broken  out  in  open  warfare. 
At  Issue   U  the  fate  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  which  grows  by  more  than  $5-bUllon 
a  year,  pumps  money  Into  the  states  to  build 
more   roads   for   more   automobiles  and   has 
had  more  to  do  with  determining  the  physi- 
cal character  and  social   style   of  America's 
cities  and  suburbs  than  any  other  Govern- 
ment program. 

The  Trust  Fund,  established  in  1956,  re- 
ceives the  revenue  from  a  4-cent  levy  on 
every  gallon  of  gasoline  sold,  as  well  as  from 
Federal  taxes  on  the  sale  of  trucks,  tires  and 
other  highway-related  items.  Since  the  num- 
ber of  vehicles  on  the  road  and  the  amount 
of  gasoline  sold  Increase  every  year,  the 
fund's  income  grows  Inexorably.  It  was  $4  6- 
billion  In  1969,  »5.4-bllllon  In  1970,  and  $5.7- 
biUion  last  year.  Because  spending  on  high- 
way construction  does  not  always  keep  pace 
with  this  annual  golden  flow,  the  fund  has 
buUt  up  a  surplus  of  nearly  »4-bUllon.  Not 
only  is  the  Treasiiry  forbidden  to  tap  that 
money  for  any  other  purpose,  but  it  pays 
the  fund  approximately  5  per  cent  Interest 
on  the  luiexpended  balance. 

Critics  of  the  auxomoblle's  long  suprem- 
acy In  the  nation's  transportation  system 
are  out  to  break  the  Trust  Fund.  They  be- 
lieve that  this  easy,  automatic  flow  of  money 
to  the  states  from  the  Trust  Fund  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  highway  construction  has  a 
profoundly  distorting  effect  on  the  nation's 
transportation  priorities  and.  Indirectly,  on 
the  present  and  future  development  of  cities 
and  their  suburbs. 

The  first  major  battle  came  in  the  Senate 
In  late  September  when  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1972  reached  the  floor.  The 
antlhlghway  forces  scored  a  small  but  sig- 
nificant victory.  By  the  surprisingly  wide 
margin  of  48  to  26.  the  Senate  voted  to  per- 
mit the  states  to  use  up  to  «800-mUlion  a 
year  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  con- 
struction of  various  kinds  of  mass  transit. 
Because  the  bUl  had  come  from  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  this  money  could  only 
have  been  ^>ent  to  buy  buses  and  build  bus 
lanes.  The  effect  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senators  Edmund  8.  Muskie.  Maine  Dem- 
ocrat, and  John  Sherman  Cooper,  Kentucky 
Republican,  was  to  permit  expenditures  for 
subways,  commuter  jjiUroads  and  other  rail 
projects.  This  stihr  is  only  a  modest  pro- 
portion of  the  total  annual  highway  appro- 
priation of  more  than  $7-bUlion,  but  except 
for  safety  and  beautlflcation  projects,  it  was 
the  first  time  either  house  of  Congress  had 
ever  voted  to  divert  any  part  of  the  Trust 
Fund  revenues  for  anything  except  highway 
construction. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  antlhlghw.iy 
forces  Is  to  abolish  the  Trust  Fund  or  con- 
vert it  Into  a  general  transportation  fund. 
A3  a  first  step  toward  this  objective.  Sen- 
ators Edward  Kennedy.  Massachusetts  Dem- 
ocrat, and  LoweU  Welcker,  Connecticut  Re- 
publican, offered  an  amendment  opening  up 
nearly  half  of  the  Trust  Fund's  revenues 
for  any  transit  use  which  metropolitan  areas 
choose.  As  expected.  It  was  overwhelming  de- 
feated, but  It  laid  down  the  lines  along  which 
the  coming  struggle  over  national  transporta- 
tion policy  wUl  be  waged.  It  is  a  struggle 
with  a  long  history,  but  only  In  the  last 
decade  has  it  gained  real  Intensity  at  the 
local  and  state  level  and  finally  become  a 
national  issue. 

The  Federal  Government  began  helping  to 
finance  the  construction  of  highways  in  1916. 
and  most  of  the  basic  procedures  still  Iri 
use  were  laid  down  at  that  time.  Each  state 
selects  its  own  routes  and  highway  designs, 
manages  the  construction  and  pays  for  the 


maintenance.  The  Federal  Goverrunent  re- 
views each  project  and  can  prohibit  the  use 
of  Federal  money  for  roads  or  sections  of 
road  of  which  It  disapproves.  After  the  state 
pays  the  construction  costs,  It  is  reimbursed 
by  Washington  for  the  Federal  share,  which 
is  50  per  cent. 

Near  the  end  of  World  War  II.  Congress 
authorized  a  long-term  program  to  construct 
highways  of  three  types:  (A)  major  high- 
ways. (B)  farm-to-market  and  feeder  roads 
and  (C)  roads  within  bvillt-up  urban  areas. 
This  A.B.C.  program,  as  it  Is  known  in  the 
highway  trade.  Is  open-ended.  There  is  no 
specified  number  of  miles  to  be  built  and 
no  target  date  for  completion.  It  remains  the 
"oafic  Federal  highway  progam,  and  about 
$l-bUlion  in  Federal  funds  axe  spent  on  it 
every  year. 

Much  better-known  is  the  Interstate  pro- 
gram,  which  Congress  approved  in  1956.  The 
objective  was  to  link  every  city  of  50.000 
persons  or  more  with  a  continuous  system  of 
modem,  limited -access  superhighways  of 
uniform  quality.  When  this  41,000-mUe  net- 
work was  completed,  it  would  be  possible  to 
drive  from  Maine  to  California  without  hit- 
ting a  traffic  light.  It  was  to  cost  $27  bUlion 
and  be  completed  In  1969.  but  costs  have  bal- 
looned. It  Is  now  a  42,500-mUe  system,  e.\. 
pected  to  cost  $68  billion  (and  probably 
more)  and  to  be  finished  in  1980.  To  lure 
the  states  into  full  cooperation,  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  was  upped  from  50  per  cent 
to  90  per  cent. 

The  decision  to  build  the  Interstate  was 
easUy  the  most  significant  act  of  the  Eisen- 
hower Administration.  It  was  sold  to  the 
President  and  Congress  partly  as  a  defense 
measure.  (Its  full  name  is  the  National  Svs- 
tem  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways.) 
Since  the  Eisenhower  Administration  alwa'.s 
fretted  about  the  unbalanced  budget.  It  was 
decided  to  keep  the  program  out  of  the  regr,- 
lar  budget  and  pay  for  It  by  setting  up  the 
Trust  Fund,  for  which  v,ertain  tax  revenues 
would  be  earmarked.  (Under  the  new  con- 
solidated budget  Introduced  by  the  Johnson 
Administration,  which  takes  accoimt  of  Trust 
Fund  expenditures  and  receipts,  this  gim- 
mick makes  no  difference,  but  under  the  old 
budget  procedures  followed  In  1956.  the 
masking  of  these  large  expenditures  was  a 
considerable  factor.) 

This  earmarking  of  taxes  was  a  success- 
ful maneuver  which  highway  forces  had  pio- 
neered In  the  states  during  the  nineteen- 
twenties  and  thirties. 

Forty-five  of  the  50  states  have  either  con- 
stitutional or  statutory  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  gasoline  taxes  for  any  purpose  except 
highway  construction  and  maintenance.  Gef- 
ting  those  restrictions  repealed  has  been  part 
of  the  guerrilla  fighting  between  prohlghway 
and  antlhlghway  groups  In  recent  years. 

Highway  Interests  have  naturally  made 
skillful  propaganda  use  of  the  phrase  "trust 
fund."  The  Illusion  Is  carefully  fostered  that 
these  highway  user  taxes  were  levied  for 
highway  purposes  and  that  to  divert  them 
to  any  other  use  would  be  to  break  faith 
with  millions  of  motorists.  In  fact,  of  course, 
several  of  these  taxes  were  levied  before  there 
was  a  Tmst  Fund.  They  were  part  of  the 
Government's  general  revenues. 

If  the  Trust  Fund  were  abolished,  no  one 
thinks  the  Treasury  would  stop  collecting 
these  taxes. 

As  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson,  Wisconsin 
Democrat  and  a  trenchant  critic  of  the  high- 
way interest,  likes  to  point  out,  no  other 
Federal  taxes  are  specially  segregated.  To- 
bacco taxes  are  not  reserved  for  cancer  re- 
search or  alcohol  taxes  for  the  care  of  alcohol- 
ics. Nelson  asks,  "If  annual  appropriations 
from  the  general  fimd  and  fuU  fiexlble  con- 
trol by  the  Congress  are  good  enough  for  na- 
tional defense,  for  housing,  for  education, 
why  are  they  not  good  enough  for  high- 
ways?" 
It  is  also  worth  noting  tbat  the  Trust  Fund 
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works  like  a  one-way  street.  All  money  that 
goes  Into  it  has  been  used  for  highways,  but 
not  all  bighways  are  financed  from  it.  The 
A.B.C.  and  Interstate  programs  are  supported 
by  the  fund,  but  the  Federal  Government 
appropriates  more  than  $300-milllon  each 
year  In  addition  to  pay  for  roads  In  national 
forests,  parks,  Indian  reservations,  military 
Installations  and  In  a  special  program  for 
Appal  achla. 

Critics  have  pointed  out  that  when  local, 
county  and  state  highway  spending  is  added 
to  the  Federal  expenditure,  the  total  is  more 
than  $17-billlon  a  year,  more  than  all  these 
levels  of  government  spend  on  housing,  parks, 
recreation,  sanitation  and  fire  and  police 
protection  combined. 

The  Interstate  system  is  now  more  than 
three-quarters  completed.  Its  early  years  were 
greeted  with  fairly  widespread  approval.  The 
American  love  affair  with  the  automobile  and 
therefore  with  good  roads  Is  a  long  romance. 
From  the  nlneteen-twentles,  when  the  auto- 
mobile first  came  Into  Its  own,  through  the 
nlneteen-fiftles.  most  Americans  were  satis- 
fied with  the  automobile  as  the  ideal  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  personal  transporta- 
tion. If  there  were  any  problems,  they  were 
with  the  road — eliminate  this  blind  curve  or 
that  railroad  grade  crossing,  or  widen  It  from 
two  lanes  to  four.  It  is  no  accident  that 
Congress  approved  the  Interstate  with  no 
real  controversy  and  by  lopsided  margins. 

Good  highways  have  opened  up  some  rural 
and  suburban  areas  for  industrial  develop- 
ment and,  like  the  coming  of  the  railroads 
In  the  last  century,  created  economic  booms 
in  some  localities.  They  have  also  made  pos- 
sible the  consolidation  of  rural  schools, 
quicker  access  to  good  medical  and  hospital 
care  In  an  emergency  and  improved  the  mar- 
keting and  distribxition  of  perishable  fruits, 
vegetables  and  other  products. 

But  by  the  nineteen-slxties,  Americans 
were  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  de- 
fects of  life  in  the  automobile  age.  Except 
in  thinly  populated  areas  like  West  Texas  or 
the  mountainous  reaches  of  Wyoming,  the 
idea  of  driving  for  pleasure  has  virtually  dis- 
appeared. Early  critics  of  the  automobile  like 
Lewis  Mumford  have  begun  to  gain  a  much 
wider  hearing.  Fifteen  years  ago,  Mumford 
wrote:  "As  long  as  motorcars  were  few  In 
number,  he  who  had  one  was  a  king;  he 
could  go  where  he  pleased  and  halt  where  he 
pleased;  and  this  machine  Itself  appeared  as 
a  compensatory  device  for  enlarging  an  ego 
which  had  been  shrunken  by  our  very  suc- 
cess in  mechanization. 

"That  sense  of  freedom  and  power  re- 
mains a  fact  today  only  in  low-density  areas. 
In  the  open  country;  the  popularity  of  this 
method  of  escape  has  ruined  the  promise  it 
once  held  forth. 

"In  using  the  car  to  flee  the  metropolis, 
the  motorist  flnds  that  he  has  merely  trans- 
ferred congestion  to  the  highway  and  there- 
by doubled  it.  When  he  reaches  his  destina- 
tion, in  a  distant  suburb,  he  finds  that  the 
countryside  he  sought  has  disappeared:  "Be- 
yond him,  thanks  to  the  motorway,  lies  only 
another  suburb." 

The  automobile  explosion  has  begun  to 
arouse  the  alarm  already  evoked  by  the 
e.xplosion  In  human  population.  Every  time 
a  baby  is  born  in  this  country,  two  auto- 
motive vehicles  are  also  born.  This  prompted 
Walter  Hickel,  then  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, to  quip  in  1970  that  what  the  coun- 
try needed  was  a  birth-control  pill  for  the 
automobile.  "We  are  reaching  the  point 
where  the  automobile  is  becoming  counter- 
productive. It  is  using  up  more  resources  and 
time  than  It  is  worth,"  Hickel  said.  "Rapid 
mass  transit  is  the  answer." 

No  pill  having  been  invented  yet,  the 
number  of  automobiles  has  reached  92  mil- 
lion. There  are  also  202,000  buses,  nearly  19 
million  trucks,  and  1.6  million  pub- 
licly owned  vehicles  of  various  kinds  for  • 
total  of  112  million  plus.  The  Department 


of  Transportation  estimates  that  these  fig- 
ures wUl  climb  to  138  million  by  1980  and  162 
million  by  1990. 

The  appalling  cost  of  a  transportation 
system  based  upon  tens  of  millions  of  pri- 
vate automobiles  is  gradually  becoming  ap- 
parent. The  old  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
boasting  about  the  Interstate  System  as 
'"America's   lifeline,"   offered   these   facts: 

Total  excavations  will  move  enough  mate- 
rials to  bury  Connecticut  knee-deep  in  dirt. 

New  right-of-way  needed  amounts  to  one 
and  one-half  million  acres. 

Sand,  gravel  and  crushed  stone  for  the 
construction  would  build  a  wall  50  feet  wide 
and  nine  feet  high  around  the  world 

The  steel  used  will  take  30  million  tons  of 
Iron  ore,  18  millions  tons  of  coal  and  6.5 
million  tons  of  limestone. 

Lumber  and  timber  requirements  would 
take  all  the  trees  from  a  400-square-mile 
forest. 

Enough  culvert  and  drain  pipe  is  needed 
to  equal  the  combined  water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems In  six  cities  the  size  of  Chicago. 

Facts  like  these,  which  once  would  have 
been  innocently  Impressive,  are  seen  as 
alarming  in  a  time  of  new  concern  over  the 
dwindling  supply  of  natural  resources  and 
the  mutilated  landscape. 

In  addition,  the  human  costs  of  an  ever- 
expanding  private  car  system  have  become 
dramatically  apparent  in  recent  years.  It  can 
he  reckoned  in  the  frayed  tempers  and  lost 
time  of  traffic  Jams,  the  racking  noise,  the 
deadly  smog  of  air  pollution  and,  of  course, 
the  continuing  toll  of  deaths  and  maimlngs 
in  traffic  accidents. 

Senator  Welcker  points  out  that  if  this 
country  were  starting  from  scratch  to  btiild 
its  transportation  system,  no  public  official 
would  dare  propose  a  system  which  kills 
55.000  men,  women  and  children  every  year 
and  disables  another  two  million.  Welcker 
also  stresses  other  risks  of  total  reliance  on 
automobiles:  "In  February  1969,  one  of  the 
nation's  transportation  hubs — New  York's 
Kennedy  International  Airport — was  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
snowstorm.  Runways  and  roads  were  buried 
and  there  was  no  way  out  for  people  because 
although  all  highways  lead  to  Kennedy,  sub- 
ways and  rail  lines  do  not." 

And  then  there  are  the  less  visible,  less 
dramatic  costs.  The  aged,  the  very  poor  and 
older  children  and  adolescents  are  penalized 
because  they  do  not  have  cars  and  public 
transportation  is  often  infrequent  and  unre- 
liable. There  are  also  the  members  of  the  new 
servant  class — the  suburban  housewives — ■ 
who  drive  their  family's  second  car  and  so 
find  that  they  have  become  involuntary 
chauffeurs.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  their 
children  to  music  lessons,  dental  appoint- 
ments or  friends'  houses. 

The  need  for  alternative  transportation 
systems  Is  obvious:  subways  in  big  popu- 
lated centers  to  move  people  quickly  under- 
ground, high-.speed  commuter  railroads  to 
move  morning  and  evening  rush-hour  traffic 
from  the  suburbs  and  perhaps  an  innovative 
network  of  minibuses  or  newly  designed  small 
vehicles  that  could  move  8  or  10  passengers 
on  flexible  routes  .a  cities  and  suburbs.  Be- 
tween cities,  there  is  need  for  greatly  im- 
proved passenger  railroad  service. 

The  public  seems  ready  to  support  such 
reforms.  A  modest  improvement  in  service 
in  the  form  of  the  Metroliner  increased  pas- 
senger traffic  on  the  railroad  between  New 
York  and  Washington  by  46  per  cent  in  the 
first  year.  If  the  roadbed  were  rebuilt,  the 
trip  could  safely  be  cut  to  two  hours  or  less, 
and  there  would  be  almost  no  limit  to  the 
increase  In  passenger  traffic. 

The  Highway  Users  Federation  for  Safety 
and  Mobility,  a  major  group  in  the  highway 
lobby,  commissioned  a  public  opinion  survey 
by  the  Opinion  Research  Corporation  and 
was  embarrassed  when  the  unsatisfactory 
findings  were  leaked  to  the  opposition.  Among 


the  findings:  Of  the  rural  and  urban  people 
inter\iewed,  57  per  cent  said  they  "think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea"  to  limit  the  use  of 
automobiles  in  downtown  areas  of  cities.  Of 
people  living  in  cities  of  one  million  or  more 
in  population,  66  per  cent  favored  this  idea. 

To  be  sure,  mass-transit  facilities  are  ex- 
pensive to  build  or  renovate  and  few  of  them 
can  be  expected  to  operate  at  a  profit;  they 
would  require  a  sizable  Federal  Investment 
to  build  end  a  continuing  subsidy  to  keep 
going.  But  the  financing  ought  not  to  be  a 
problem:  If  Congress  in  1956  had  decided 
to  allocate  half  the  money  in  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  to  highways  and  the  other  half 
to  mass  transit,  scores  of  bus  companies 
would  require  a  sizable  Federal  Investment 
commuter  railroads  would  not  have  sunk  into 
weedy  disrepair.  FYom  1947  through  1970, 
the  U.S.  Government  spent  $58-blllion  for 
highways,  $12.6-billion  for  airports  and  air- 
line subsidies.  $6-billion  for  waterways,  and 
only  $795-million,  or  1  per  cent,  for  urban 
mass  transit. 

Not  only  are  the  restrictions  on  Trust 
Fund  moneys  out  of  touch  with  changing 
public  needs;  spending  within  the  highway 
program  has  bieen  fantastically  dispropor- 
tionate Of  the  huge  sums  expended  on  high- 
ways, the  greater  part  has  gone  for  the  In- 
terstate system,  yet  the  actual  pattern  of 
travel  can  hardly  justify  such  a  heavy  in- 
vestment in  high-speed  superhighways. 
Americans  travel  about  two  trillion  passen- 
ger miles  in  a  year.  (A  passenger  mile  is  one 
person  riding  one  mile.)  Nearly  four-fifths 
of  this  traveling  is  done  by  car,  and  almost 
all  of  that  (aboitt  85  per  cent)  consists  of 
short  trips  to  and  from  work,  to  the  store  and 
on  errands  around  town.  The  other  15  per 
cent  is  overnight  trips  out  of  town  or  trips 
of  more  than  200  miles  in  one  day. 

Since  the  Interstate  system  (which  eats 
up  50  per  cent  of  all  Federal  highway  spend- 
ing) primarily  serves  this  other  15  per  cent, 
it  does  not  meet  the  major  need  of  most 
motorists  most  of  the  time.  That  is  why  the 
A.B.C.  program  and  the  enormous  state  and 
local  expenditures  continue  to  be  necessary. 
But  the  Interstate  can  serve  those  it  does 
help  only  if  it  gets  close  enough  to  the  citiesT 
Tliere  is  no  way  to  push  a  six-lane  highway 
with  its  htige  ramps  and  clover-leaf  inter- 
changes into  a  city  or  even  near  one  without 
huge  expense  and  severe  dislocations  of  p>eo- 
ple  and  businesses.  Church  parishes  and 
college  campuses  are  bisected:  trees  are 
leveled  and  parks  engulfed  in  traffic:  his- 
toric sites  are  obliterated  or — as  in  parts 
of  old  Boston — made  isolated  and  almost  in- 
accessible. 

By  1967.  the  Interstate  program  had  com- 
pleted 3.450  miles  of  urban  expressways,  had 
scheduled  an  additional  2.300  miles — and 
had  citizen  revolts  blazing  in  almost  every 
major  metropolitan  area. 

Fights  about  the  routing  of  Interstate 
highways  brought  about  an  unusual  political 
coalition  between  the  slum  dwellers  and  the 
wealthy.  There  are  two  land  corridors  which 
appeal  to  highway  planners  in  every  cityT 
One  is  a  ribbon  of  park  land  often  following 
a  lake  front  or  the  course  of  a  river.  The 
other  is  a  slum  neighborhood  where  the 
cost  of  knocking  down  tenements  and  old 
commercial  buildings  is  cheaper  than  it 
would  be  in  a  newer,  more  pro.sperous.  inid- 
dle-cla.ss  neighborhood. 

But  park  lands  evoke  the  loyalty  not  only 
of  many  ordinary  citizens  but  also  of  wealthy 
nature  lovers,  often  conservative  on  other 
Lssues,  who  have  the  money  and  the  per.sonal 
friendships  to  mount  an  effectual  local  pro- 
test. Tliese  "petunia-planting  esthetes,  bird- 
watchers, and  do-gooders,"  as  one  highway 
advocate  has  called  them,  have  been  the  bane 
of  highway  engineers  for  decades.  At  the  same 
time,  ramming  an  expressway  through  a 
slum — which  once  meant  through  a  passive, 
politically  impotent  community — now  means 
a  head-on  battle  with  newly  militant  blacks. 
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ordinary  white  citizens  grown   weary 

dally  commuting  grind  have   Joined 

gold-coast-and-slum  coalition  in  these 

-— iressway  protests.  This   Is  a  political 

e  which  worries  mayors  and  governors 

20  years  ago  would  have  Ignored  com- 

ts  against  their  highway  commissioners. 

erton    Park   In    Memphis,   Brackenrldge 

in  San  Antonio.  Shaker  Lakes  In  Cleve- 

the  Frtnch  Quarter   In   New  Orleans. 

Hudson  Klyer  Expressway  In  New  York, 

Sisters  Bridge  In  Washington,  D.  C— 

and  a  score  of  other  names  have  be- 

historlc  battles  In  the  civil  war  of  the 

-sixties    between   the   highway   and 

_    way    forces.    In    zoning    board    and 

nlng  commission  hearings,  in  city-coun- 

meetlngs    and    state-house    conferences, 

picket    lines,    and    most    of    all,    in    the 

courts  they  have  fought,  each  side 

some  and  losing  some,  with  other 

still  In  doubt. 

antlhlghway   forces   have    triumphed 
enough  to  turn  a  once  lightly  contested 
Into  a  closely  matched  struggle.  In  the 
ton  Park  case  in  Memphis,  for  example, 
won  a  precedent-setting  case  requiring 
highway  planners  to  consider  all  other 
■jle  alternatives  before  Invading  a  park, 
all,  32  citizen  suits  are  now  pending  in 
Federal  courts  to  block  the  continuation 
I  iterstate  highways  into  cities  across  the 
'  T   from  Boston  to  Seattle.  The  Inter- 
system,  the  proud  blue  ribbon  of  the 
ay  profession,  has  had  the  unintended 
of  catalyzing  diffuse  antlhlghway  sen- 
t  and  bringing  into  existence  for  the 
time  an  effective  national  lobby  against 
nlted  road  buUdlng.  The  Highway  Ac- 
Coalltlon  (HAC)  and  Its  monthly  news- 
-   "The  Concrete  Opposition",  speak  for 
'  3  oX  national  environmental  orga- 
Innumierable  ad  hoc  local  groups 
private  citizens. 

_      vocal  and  energeUc,  HAC  Is  stUl 
mailer  In  staff,  financial  resources,  and 
ical    clout    than    Its    opposition    spear- 
■  by  the  Highway  Users  Federation  for 
and  Mobility.  The  highway  lobby  In- 
trade  associations  such   as  the  Na- 
Crushed  Stone  Association,   the  Na- 
Asaoclatlon  of  Motor  Bus  Owners,  the 
^an  Trucking  Associations,  the  Amerl- 
Road  Builders  Association  and  the  As- 
General  Contractors  of  America.  It 
the    nation's    largest    union,    the 
and  several  construction  unions 
members  work  on  road  projects.  The 
»n  Automobile  Association,  nomlnal- 
broad-based  membership   organization 
ientlng  millions  of  motorists  but  actu- 
i  self-contained,  self-perpetuating  pyr- 
of  local  club  officials,  gives  the  high- 
lobby  the  appearance  of  a  mass  base, 
ibly    more   significant    is    the    Uttle- 
Amerlcan  AssoclaUon  of  State  Hlgh- 
Ofllclals.   The   career    bureaucrats   who 
up  A.A.S_H.O.  are  mostly  civil  engineers 
devote  their  lives  to  the  construction 
maintenance  of  highways.  Nonpartisan 
selves,  they  are  accustomed  to  dealing 
polltlcaUy  sophisticated  highway  con- 
's and  with  politicians  who  control  the 
of  laborers  and  semiskilled  employes 
hlghwuy  departments.   Most  such 
Its  have  one  or  more  career  em- 
In  each  highway  district  who  spend 
time  making  speeches  to  service  clubs 
community    organizations    about    the 
Tay  program   and   maintaining   liaison 
the  local  business  community.  Thus, 
A.A.S.H.O.  alerts  Its  members  about  an 
fight  In  Congress.  It  activates  a 
Ished  network  of  respected  pro- 
wlth  influence  In  every  city  and 
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state    officials    naturaJly    have    close 

llnk^  with  Federal  highway  officials.  These 

axe  also  constructlon-and-znainte- 

orlented.  Their  narrow  foc;i«  accounts 

highway  lobby's  Intransigent  resist- 


ance to  the  use  of  Trust  Funft  money  for  any 
other  purposes,   even   highway-related  ones 

such  as  safety  or  beautiflcatlon. 

OLTt  N.^TioNwiDE  Transportation  Mess 
(By  Edward  M.  Kennedy) 

A  satellite  photo  of  the  United  States  traces 
narro,v  black  ribbons  of  highway  that  criss- 
cross over  mouniauius,  around  valleys  and 
through  cities.  The  neat  lines  seem  to  repre- 
sent a  carefully  designed  orderly  arrangement 
attesting  to  human  intelligence  and  inge- 
nuity. Unfortunately,  this  rational  orderli- 
ness disappears  when  one  comes  down  to 
earth. 

For,  up  close,  we  are  aware  that  thousands 
of  homes  have  been  di.splaced  by  expressways. 
We  are  aware  that  two-thirds  of  our  urban 
laud  area  has  been  given  over  to  the  iuternal 
combustion  engine,  a  gas-coiisuaiing,  poUu- 
tlon-expelliiig  predator.  And  we  are  aware 
that  every  major  metropolitan  region  la  the 
nation  is  slowly  choking  to  death  in  the  mad- 
ness of  the  twice-a-day  commuter  stampede. 

How  Ls  it  that  transportation  in  the  U.S. 
can  range  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous? 
Our  cars,  trucks,  trains,  planes  and  ships 
carry  more  people  and  things  more  miles  In 
more  directions  and  at  greater  speeds  than 
any  other  nations'  do.  Yet  too  often  we  spend 
more  time  In  riding  from  our  home  to  the 
airport  than  we  do  in  flying  to  our 
destination. 

How  is  it  that  our  out-of-pocket  payments 
for  tran.sportation  totalled  $200  billion  last 
year— yet  It  takes  longer  today  to  get  from 
Washington.  D.C.  to  New  York  City  by  air 
than  it  did  in  1953^ 

How  is  It  that  airlines  are  purchasing  giant 
new  airbuses  at  a  cost  of  $15  million  each — 
yet  the  planes  now  flying  from  coast  to  coast 
average  65  to  70  per  cent  empty  seats  on  each 
flight? 

How  is  It  that  the  Federal  Government 
spent  $3.3  billion  for  interstate  highways 
alone  last  year — yet  the  nation's  mass  transit 
companies  lost  over  $350  million  during  the 
same  period? 

The  depressing  answer  to  all  these  de- 
pressing questions  Is  that  we  have  a  hydra- 
headed  transportation  system  consuming 
massive  amounts  of  public  and  private  funds 
annually  and  providing  minimal  amounts  of 
benefit  to  the  American  people. 

What's  worse  U  that,  although  we  know 
what  Is  wrong,  we  have  been  unable  to  put 
a  stop  to  It. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
Issued  a  national  policy  statement  last  fall 
asserting  that  the  major  by-products  of  our 
transportation  "non-system"  are:  too  many 
cars  and  trucks  In  urban  areas,  severe  de- 
terioration of  local  public  passenger  service, 
congestion  of  airplane  traffic  at  airports  and 
In  the  air.  hazards  to  safety,  decay  of  the  en- 
vironment and  financial  distress  In  key  seg- 
ments of  the  transport  Industry. 

Most  experts  confirm  that  the  Achilles  heel 
of  our  transportation  setup  Is  that  each  mode 
of  travel  Is  linked  to  separate  Federal  and 
state  building  programs,  each  requiring  sep- 
arate planning  and  separate  sources  of  fi- 
nancing. And  each  program  has  its  own  con- 
geries of  special  interests  hovering  about  like 
a  swarm  of  Jealous  bees.  The  result  has  been 
the  victory  of  the  highway  lobby  and  the  de- 
feat of  a  balanced  transportation  system. 

No  city,  no  state,  no  region  la  able  to 
choose  a  plan  with  the  right  mix  of  road, 
rail  and  air  services  to  fit  Its  special  clrrum- 
stances  and  needs — and  then  obtain  Federal 
aid  to  put  It  Into  effect.  Instead,  the  Federal 
Government  has  channeled  Its  resources  In 
such  a  way  that  cities,  states  and  regions 
are  virtually  coerced  Into  constructing  more 
highways  as  their  "solution"  to  the  trans- 
portation problem. 

The  Federal  Highway  Trust  Fund  Is  the 
main  instrumentality  for  this  coercion.  Be- 
gun In  1966  to  finance  a  $27  billion  Inter- 
state   Highway    System    that    wa«    to    be 


complete  In  1972,  It  has  grown  to  a  $76-bil- 
llon  program  that  now  Is  to  be  ended  on 
Oct.  1,  1977.  The  fund's  money  has  been  ex- 
clusively earmarked  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  highways.  And  already  the 
highway  lobby  has  started  a  campaign  to 
continue  the  PHTF-flnanced  paving  of 
America  beyond  that  date. 

Thus  far,  the  Federal  Government  has 
spent  $53  billion  from  the  fund — and  the 
states  have  added  another  $164  blUlon — for 
road  building  a!o:ie.  For  all  other  modes  and 
means  of  transportation,  we  have  expended 
only  a  total  of  $29  billion  during  the  same 
time  period.  This  distortion  of  priorities  is 
clearly  shown  when  we  look  at  the  overall 
Federal  transportation  expenditure  In  a  given 
year  in  1970,  some  $7.7  biUlon  was  spent— 
62.9  per  cent  for  highways,  20.9  per  cent  for 
aviation,  12.8  per  cent  for  water  travel.  2.8 
per  cent  for  mass  transit  and  .6  per  cent  for 
intercity  raU  lines. 

This  year,  once  again,  the  tax  revenues 
on  motor  fuel,  rubber,  trucks,  trailers,  lubri- 
cating oils,  bus  and  truck  parts,  use  of  heavy 
vehicles,  etc.  will  bulge  to  FHTP  to  some 
$5.7  bniion.  And  once  against  the  Admin- 
istration will  cut  back  on  the  paltry  sums 
for  urban  mass  transit  that  are  available 
out  of  general  revenues,  forcing  more  of  oiu- 
public  transit  systems  deeper  into  debt  and 
preventing  the  construction  of  long-overdue 
rapid  transit  systems. 

Back  In  October  1970,  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation providing  for  a  National  Transporta- 
tion Trust  Fund  (S.  295)  to  establish  a 
flexible  way  to  permit  the  financing  of  a 
balanced  nationwide  transportation  system. 
No  action  vras  taken  on  the  bill  and  I  re- 
Introduced  It  at  the  start  of  the  92nd  Con- 
gress a  year  ago. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
FHTF  would  be  dissolved  and  Its  revenues 
would  go  Into  the  NTTF.  SlmUarly,  monies 
from  the  Airport-Airways  Trust  Fund  and 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  also 
would  funnel  Into  the  NTTF. 

This  combined  financing  would  bring  into 
a  single  fund  nearly  $8  blUion,  approximately 
the  same  amount  currently  expended  by  the 
Federal  Government  each  year  for  all  kinds 
of  transportation.  But  the  critically  impor- 
tant difference  would  be  that  NTTF  money 
could  be  spent  to  implement  a  balanced 
countrywide  system  developed  from  plans 
approved  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  This 
means  that  if  a  city  decided  that  it  did  not 
want  an  eight-lane  highway  tearing  through 
residential  areas,  it  could  plan  for  mass  tran- 
sit Instead  and  get  adequate  Federal  funds 
with  which  to  do  the  Job. 

The  single  trust  fund  would  mean  that 
cities  and  states  could  make  rational  deci- 
sions   about    building — or    not    building 

highways  as  part  of  an  overall  solution  to 
their  transportation  problems.  They  would 
no  longer  be  victimized  by  a  Federal  financ- 
ing arrangement  that  pays  for  more  high- 
ways— and  nothing  else. 

This  NTTF  legislation  also  would  require 
that  a  single  agency  be  formed  at  the  state 
level.  To  obtain  financing  from  the  NTTF. 
that  agency  would  have  to  develop  compre- 
hensive transportation  blueprints  that  in 
turn  would  incorporate  the  specific  travel 
and  transit  plans  of  each  city  with  over  50  - 
000  inhabitants. 

The  bill  seeks  to  encourage  cooperation 
among  the  states  as  well,  so  I  have  urged 
that  the  final  form  of  this  legislation  enable 
regions  to  prepare  plans  for  unified  trans- 
portation programs  in  those  geographical 
areas  in  which  each  city  is  too  small  to  con- 
stitute a  planning  unit  and  yet  the  sUte  la 
too  large  to  function  effectively  aa  one. 

I  also  feel  that  it  is  Important  to  allocate 
this  money  in  terms  of  pec^le  instead  of  In 
terms  of  things.  Too  often  the  present  h>u:Hf 
allots  financing  to  a  state  on  the  basis  of 
how  many  miles  of  highway  it  contains 
rather  than  on  the  basts  of  how  many  peo- 
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pie  live  in  it.  We  should  start  out  by  recog- 
nizing that  the  true  function  of  transporta- 
tion Is  to  serve  human  beings — to  move 
them  and  their  goods  to  and  from  places 
they  need  to  go  in  ways  that  arc  safe,  swift 
and  healthful. 

This  proposed  legislation,  by  breaking  up 
the  pro-automobile,  pro-road  monopoly  now 
held  by  the  highway  lobby  and  the  FHTF, 
would  begin  the  process  of  restoring  a  bal- 
ance to  our  national  transportation  picture. 
The  poesibillty  of  restoring  this  balance 
has  been  open  to  question  In  the  past.  Ob- 
servers looked  at  the  highway  lobby  and  at 
the  gasoline  lobby  and  at  state  departments 
of  highways  and  at  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration and  saw  an  unyielding  con- 
glomerate opposed  to  any  adjustment  in  our 
transftortatlon  priorities. 

But  today  we  have  a  chance  and  a  chal- 
lenge to  prove  those  observers  wrong.  Last 
year,  we  came  within  three  votes  of  defeat- 
ing the  highway  lobby  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  And  we  were  successful  in  confer- 
ence in  keeping  out  of  a  final  bill  the  high- 
way lobby's  pet  amendment  to  pump  more 
money  into  the  FHTF.  In  California,  we  lost 
on  an  attempt  to  open  that  state's  highway 
trust  fund  for  other  transportation  needs; 
but  now  in  Massachusetts  there  is  a  biparti- 
san campaign  to  permit  portions  of  gas  tax 
revenues  to  go  into  mass  transit. .  And  in 
several  other  states  there  is  growing  recog- 
nition that  the  deathhold  of  the  highway 
lobby  on  transportation  dollars  must  be 
broken.  The  determination  to  accomplish 
that  goal  Is  foimd  In  the  spontaneous  up- 
rising of  local  homeowners  and  environmen- 
tal groups  to  block  the  extension  of  high- 
ways through  their  communities. 

At  the  national  level  there  has  been  a 
subtle  shift  as  well.  Even  top  officials  of  cer- 
tain oil  companies  such  as  Mobil  and  Gulf 
have  Inched  away  from  their  past  refiisal  to 
permit  any  tampering  with  the  sacrosanct 
funds  of  the  FHTP.  They,  along  with  men 
such  as  Henry  Ford  II,  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  heat  of  public  demands  for  a  change  in 
national  transportation  decision-making. 

Furthermore,  we  have  the  clear  unequivo- 
cal statements  of  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  and  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities  that  FHTF  monies  must  be  made  avail- 
able for  mass  transit  needs.  These  city  and 
state  representatives  know  that  as  long  as 
$5  billion  of  the  Federal  Government's  $8- 
bllllon  annual  expenditure  remain  frozen  for 
highways  only,  the  critical  needs  of  public 
transportation  will  continue  to  go  unmet. 

They  also  realize  that  the  stifling  and  pol- 
lution that  clouds  every  American  city  will 
never  be  controlled  until  there  Is  a  shift 
away  from  the  private  automobile  toward 
public  transportation  systems.  And  they  also 
are  aware  that  for  the  very  old  and  the  very 
young,  for  the  poor  and  the  disabled,  the 
first  priority  of  our  national  transportation 
effort  must  be  efficient,  dependable,  safe  and 
comfortable  mass  transit. 

Even  the  Administration  has  begun  to 
recognize  the  need  for  change.  Secretary  of 
Transportation  John  A.  'Volpe  finally  suc- 
ceeded this  past  March  In  overcoming  White 
House  opposition  to  tampering  with  the 
FHTF.  This  may  permit  a  portion  of  FHTP 
money  to  be  made  available  for  urban  mass 
transit  if  the  Administration  puts  its  weight 
behind  the  new  initiative. 

But  the  nation  cannot  wait.  The  time  to 
•establish  the  NTTF  and  the  time  to  read- 
Just  our  transportation  priorities  Is  not  two 
or  three  or  five  years  hence;  the  time  Is  now. 


NOT  ONLY  IN  AMERICA 

any     consolation,     city 


If  It's  any  consolation,  city  dwellers 
abroad  are  feeling — and  sometimes  coming 
to  grips  with — the  same  kinds  of  transporta- 
tion problems  that  afflict  their  American 
counterparts.  Here  are  some  striking  exam- 
ples: 

Edinburgh  Is  taking  steps  to  completely 
prohibit  auto  traffic  in  some  areas,  limiting 
transportation  in  them  to  buses. 


London  is  being  forced  to  absorb  continu- 
ing increases  in  dally  auto  traffic.  The  num- 
ber of  cars  entering  London  per  day  rose 
from  58,000  In  1960  to  73,000  in  1970,  while 
the  number  of  people  entering  the  city  by 
car  dropped  from  120.000  to  112,000.  As  of 
early  1972.  the  London  local  government  was 
reported  to  have  more  than  50  plans  under 
study  for  relieving  congestion — many  of 
which  would  restrict  automobile  luse  in  con- 
gested commercial  areas  and.  therefore, 
would  be  opposed  by  the  city's  businessmen. 

Rome  has  created  and  is  expanding  ve- 
hicle-free "preserves"  In  the  downtown  area. 
Coupled  with  this  program  to  rid  the  center 
city  of  cars  (a  move  also  being  pushed  in 
Copenhagen  and  GoteborK.  Sweden),  the 
Eternal  City  Is  experimenting  with  the  re- 
moval of  all  to-ansit  fares  during  peak  hoiu-s 
as  a  means  of  inducing  more  people  to  use 
bus  and  streetcar  lines.  The  carrot-and-stick 
approach  of  freeing  mass  transit  services  of 
toll  boxes  while  concurrently  banning  cars 
is  one  that  has  great  attraction  to  city  plan- 
ners— but  not  to  highway  engineers. 

Stockholm,  In  one  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing moves  taken  by  any  large  municipality 
so  far  to  keep  automobiles  out  of  the  heart 
of  the  city,  has  made  available  to  Its  citizens 
a  low-cost,  no-llmlt  permit  for  using  mass 
transportation  services  anywhere  within  met- 
ropolitan limits.  As  a  supplement  to  an  al- 
ready restrictive  parking  and  street-use  policy 
for  cars,  the  plan  Is  Intended  to  eventually 
eliminate  all  but  a  handful  of  autos  from 
the  city's  center. 

Tokyo,  beleaguered  in  the  past  few  years 
by  an  onslaught  of  private  autos  that  caught 
the  city  totally  unprepared,  has  experimented 
with  selectively  banning  cars  from  streets  in 
Its  five  major  entertainment  areas  and  clos- 
ing some  downtown  streets  during  lunch 
hours.  Were  it  not  for  a  well -developed  rail 
and  subway  mass  transit  system.  Its  auto 
pollution  and  congestion  ailments  would  be 
Impossible  Instead  of  Just  intolerable. 

Toronto,  fed  up  with  the  afflictions  of  the 
auto,  halted  the  construction  of  a  planned 
six-lane.  $230-mllllon  commuter  expressway 
that  was  slated  to  destroy  about  700  homes 
In  its  path.  The  local  government  took  the 
action  even  though  the  project  was  already 
partially  buUt. 

The  Fight  fob  a  TRAN.spoETA-noN  System 
That  Works 

(By  Theodore  W.  Kheel) 
At  one  time  or  another  everyone  of  us  has 
felt  annoyed  by  something  his  government 
has  done  or  failed  to  do.  But  beyond  com- 
plaining, we  rarely  know  what  else  to  do 
about  It.  Our  civic  teachers  tell  us  that  the 
cure  for  bad  government  Is  the  ballot  box. 
If  you  do  not  like  the  incumbent,  vote 
against  him  at  the  next  election.  But  the 
answer  Is  not  quite  that  simple.  Often  the 
choice  Is  not  clear,  especially  when  our 
frustration  concerns  a  particular  subject. 

Take  the  matter  of  transportation,  a  sub- 
ject that  has  disturbed  me  for  many  years. 
Back  In  1955,  I  first  spoke  out  against  the 
Imbalance  we  In  this  country  were  creating 
by  favOTlng  the  automobile  over  the  sub- 
way, the  commuter  railroad  and  the  bus. 
Since  that  time  I  have  been  trying  to  do 
as  much  as  possible  to  establish  an  equitable 
balance  between  highway  automobile  traffic 
and  mass  transit.  I  think  I  can  take  some 
credit  for  the  doubling  of  the  bridge  and 
tunnel  tolls  In  the  New  York  City  area  by 
the  Triborough  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority 
and  the  use  of  the  surplus  funds  of  that 
agency  to  subsidize  mass  transit.  I  believe 
I  have  also  helped  reverse  the  notion  preva- 
lent In  the  1950's  actually  a  throwback  to  the 
19th  century,  that  the  New  York  City  sub- 
way system,  the  most  efficient  way  of  getting 
pec^le  about  the  large  metropolis  should 
be  self-supporting.  To  hold  to  that  obsolete 
idea  means,  of  course,  that  the  fare  has  to 
go  up  whenever  expenses  exceed  revenues. 
Our  experience  with  the  self-sustaining  fare 


since  1949  when  It  was  a  nickel  shows  clearly 
that  people  switch  from  ma.-is  to  automobile 
tran.sponatlon  In  large  numbers  when  the 
fare  goes  up.  The  result  is  to  cl'^g  the  streets 
with  trafiic  and  pollute  the  air  with  Ciirbon 
monoxide.  The  automobile  is  the  leas:  effi- 
cient way  of  getting  people  to  il-.elr  jobs  or 
the  shopping  centers.  While  the  car  driver  is 
actually  not  being  pa:fl,  he  is  prjvidir.3  his 
labor  usually  to  carry  Just  one  passenger.  In 
comparison,  buses  and  trains  transport  mil- 
lions of  people— with  a  work  force  that  is 
comparatively  tiny. 

My  concern  with  our  coTi'inuing  urge  to- 
wards .self-dtstniction  through  the  automo- 
bile led  me  last  Jail  to  oppose  the  ?2.5-billion 
Iran-sportat  Ion  bond  issue  in  New  York  Slate. 
I  was  appalled  to  discover  at  that  lime  that 
Governor  Nelson  A.  Borhelelier  had  oxcrspent 
by  some  $300  million  for  highway  construc- 
tion durinc  a  period  when  tlie  state  was  short 
of  funds  for  such  vital  needs  as  education. 
crime  control,  drug  abuse  end  the  like.  Net 
only  that,  but  he  was  arguing  that  the  vcitrs 
should  allow  hira  to  borrow  ei.l5<J,0(xi.WiJ  lor 
highways  so  that  he  could  repay  the  $300 
million  to  avoid  tax  increases.  But  thLs  would 
still  have  meant  spending  an  additional  $ooO 
million  for  more  highways  even  though 
there  was  net  euougli  money  around  fur 
essentials.  I  compared  this  to  a  man  apply- 
ing for  a  loan  to  buy  milk  for  his  children 
and  at  the  sanie  time  asking  for  an  addi- 
tional $25  for  champagne. 

The  vocal  opponents  of  the  bond  issue 
were  few  and  far  between  aud  had  no  moi.ey. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bond  i.ssue's  sup- 
porters were,  if  anything,  overfinanted.  The 
proponents  included  the  Governor  and  Mayor 
John  W  Lindsay,  the  Democrats  and  the  Re- 
publicans, the  Liberals  and  the  reformers, 
the  bankers,  the  brokers,  the  industrialists 
and  the  trade  unionists.  Nevertheless,  the 
bond  issue  was  beaten.  Radio  and  television 
were  of  great  help  in  defeating  it.  The  pub- 
lic was  fully  Informed— which  is  why  it  re- 
jected a  further  proliferation  of  polluting 
highways. 

I  have  been  conducting  a  battle  on  another 
front  in  the  cause  of  a  balanced  and  co- 
ordinated transportation  system,  but  the  re- 
sults so  far  have  been  negative.  Nor  have  I 
been  able  to  pet  across  to  the  public  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Issue.  In  fact,  I  have  not  even 
been  able  to  make  the  courts  understand 
■what  is  Involved.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  my 
right  to  get  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority, 
to  do  the  Job.  It  was  first  mandated  to  do  back 
in  1921  by  the  states  of  New  'i'ork  and  New 
Jersey.  It  was  instructed  at  that  time  to  de- 
velop and  coordinate  a/7  forvis  0/  transporta- 
tion in  what  the  framers  of  this  compact 
between  these  two  states  called  the  "port 
district."  Such  a  compact  or  treaty  between 
states  has  to  be  approved  by  the  United  States 
Congress— and  it  was.  The  port  district  Is 
the  area  within  a  radius  of  25  miles  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  which,  the  Initiators  of 
the  pact  said,  had  become  commercially  one 
center  or  district.  Obviously,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  either  New  York  or  New  Jersey  sep- 
arately to  deal  with  transportation  In  a  bl- 
state  area.  A  new  form  of  government  was 
called  for  and  the  Port  Authority  was  created 
as  the  first  special  body  of  its  type  with  Jur- 
isdiction beyond  the  peogrnphical  limits  of 
the  states  that  brought  it  Into  existence.  An 
authority  is  a  non-elective  governmental  unit 
that  can  make  decisions  supposedly  In  the 
interest  of  greater  efficiency,  without  voter 
approval. 

But  the  Port  Authority's  bureaucrni-y  re- 
lieved of  effective  review  and  accountability, 
found  that  there  was  no  money  In  mass  trari- 
slt  and  abandoned  the  mandate  Is  was  orip- 
inally  given  to  develop  and  coordinate  all 
forms  of  transportation.  It  decided  ln.stead 
to  invest  Its  ever-Increasing  financial  re- 
sources In  facilities  that  were,  as  they  called 
them,  "self-supportlnp"  In  other  words,  prof- 
itable. (This  led  it  Into  sponsoring  the  larg- 
est office  building  complex  in  the  world,  the 
World    Trade    Center,    in    competition    with 
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piivate  enterprise  which  has  erected   more 
-    ce  space  In  the  lower  one-third  of  Man- 
tan  than  there  exists  In  practically  every 
major  city  In  the  United  States  put  to- 
:.  And  private  enterprise  did  this  wlth- 
any  government  subsidies.  But  the  Port 
Ihorlty  gets  what  amounts  to  special  sub- 
Ization  because  It  can  borrow  money  at 
.•  rates  since  the  Interest  It  pays  is  tax 
x-mpt.   As  a  result,   the  U.S.   Government 
-«i  es  that  amount  In  taxes.  This  in  essence  is 
:  ubsidy  to  an  agency  for  a  purpose  not  de- 
nated  by  Congress.  The  Port  Authority,  in 
set.    decides    what    Congressional    funds 
sh  )uld  l>e  used  for. ) 

^ot  only  has  the  agency  disregarded  mass 
and  simultaneously  encouraged  auto- 
xuage  by  buUdlng  bridges  and  tun- 
ne  s — Including  an  underdecklng  for  the 
Gorge  Washington  Bridge  (which  was  orig- 
inipiy  Intended  for  a  commuter  railroad)  — 
It  also  Induced  the  leglslatiu-es  of  New 
£  and  New  Jersey  In  1962  to  pass  laws  that 
e  It  Impossible  to  require  the  agency  to 
any  of  Its  money  for  any  railroad  pur- 
whatsoever!  Thus  the  states  handcuffed 
aselves.  What's  more,  the  authority 
ms  that  New  York  and  New  Jersey  cannot 
repeal  this  self-imposed  restriction. 

might  wonder  how  it  Is  possible  to 
present  the  two  states  from  repealing  their 
laws.  The  device  Is  an  Ingenious  one 
th(^ght  up  by  the  Port  Authority's  general 
Daniel  Goldberg.  It  makes  use  of 
funous  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision,  the 
:alled  Dartmouth  College  case.  By  getting 
'  York  and  New  Jersey  to  pass  laws  in  the 
for^i  of  covenants  or  agreements  with  future 
rs  of  Port  Authority  bonds,  these  cove- 
naijts  become  In  effect  contracts  that.  It  is 
".  cannot  be  abrogated  by  the  states 
entered   Into   them.   Since   the   agency 
coi^lnuously  sells  bonds  for  terms  of  35  years 
most  recent  ones  were  sold  in  February 
) .  It  now  claims  that  New  York  and  New 
By  cannot  repeal  these  covenants  until 
;he  bonds  are  paid  off.  That  means  that 
earliest  possible  date  for  any  Port  Au- 
thority aid  to  mass  transit  Is  2007  when  the 
bonds  bought   up  to  now  can   be  re- 
■a.  If  the  agency  sells  more  bonds  with 
maturity  dates,  it  can  put  off  repeal 
nltely.   I  believe   these   covenants   are 
illegal  because  1)   they  amend  the  original 
"t  without  Congressional  approval  and 
^  improperly  delegate  the  powers  of  the 
atures  of  the  two  sutes  to  a  non-elective 
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the  years  the  Port  Authority  had 
able  to  avoid  its  full  responsibilities  to 
mass  transit  by  means  of  slick  public 
.  and  effective  lobbying.  But  as  the 
.  bus  and  rail  crisis  worsened,  politi- 
began  to  come  to  the  view  that  the 
T  should  do  something  for  mass  transit. 
1th  )ugh  to  the  present  day  they  still  do  not 
thoi  Dughly  understand  the  necessity  of  hav- 
Jie  rich  and  talent-flUed  Port  Authority 
llnate  all  forms  of  transportation  in 
port  district.  It  Is  the  only  existing 
~  that  can  do  this.  Without  a  regional 
:h  through  a  single  agency  with  firm 
Jurisdiction,  the  metropolitan  area's  trans- 
port ktlon  system  U  going  to  continue  to  be- 
com  !  even  more  unbalanced. 

N^spapers  and  public  officials  have  begun 
a  glimmer  of  light.   The   New  York 
which  had  been  one  of  the  Port  Au- 
thority's   main    supporters,    started    to   talk 
Its  "historic  neglect"  of  mass  transit 
<mor  WUllam  T.   CahUl   of  New  Jersey 
1  lalgned  and  won  against  former  Gover- 
lobert  B.  Meyner  in  1969  on  a  platform 
?  for  the  Port  Authority  to  do  some- 
more  for  mass  transit.  Gov.  Rockefeller 
the  bandwagon  and  together  the  two 
>rs  put  out  a  statement  early  in  1971 
iilng  a  variety  of  projects  they  wanted 
I  gency  to  undertake. 

principal  project  was  to  construct  rail 
from    Manhattan    to    Kennedy    and 
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Newark  airports— with  Intermediate  stops  in 
between— at  an  estimated  cost  of  some  $420 
mUlion.  Austin  J.  Tobln,  who  was  the 
agency's  executive  director  but  has  since 
resigned  after  holding  the  Job  for  almost 
30  years,  said  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  It 
would  be  unconstitutional  for  the  Port  Au- 
thority to  use  any  of  Its  funds  for  these  rail 
links  because  of  the   1962  covenants. 

In  1958  he  had  beaten  down  a  similar  effort 
by  Gov.  Rockefeller  to  help  mass  transit.  At 
that  time  the  Governor  proposed  that  the 
agency  use  Its  funds  to  buy  raU  cars  and 
lease  them  to  the  commuter  railroads.  It 
could  have  done  this  at  a  considerable  saving 
because  of  the  tax-exempt  funds  it  was 
able  to  borrow.  But  Tobin  opposed  Rocke- 
feller unless  New  York  and  New  Jersey  guar- 
anteed that  the  agency  would  be  reimbursed 
by  the  states  for  the  loss  of  any  of  its  funds 
which  led  one  person  to  ask,  "Who  needs  the 
Port  Authority?"  Nevertheless,  New  York's 
Constitution  was  amended  to  make  the  pro- 
cedure  possible.  The  whole  affair  taught 
Rockefeller  to  be  careful  in  taking  on  this 
formidable  opponent  of  mass  transit. 

In  1971,  beyond  saying  that  building  raU 
links  would  be  "unconstitutional,"  Tobin 
was  noticeably  sUent  about  his  opposition  to 
the  project,  reflecting  undoubtedly  the  fact 
that  public  opinion  was  demanding  that 
some  Port  Authority  funds  be  aUocated  to 
mass  transit.  But  his  sUence  did  not  mean 
consent. 

The  governors  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
were  apparently  advised  that  they  might  get 
around  the  ban  on  the  use  of  Port  Authority 
funds  for  any  raUrcad  purpose  by  redefining 
the  term  airport  to  include  the  rail  links 
But  the  Port  Authority  countered  this  stra- 
tegy in  defending  a  suit  that  I— and  other 
representatives  of  people  in  the  port  district 
dependent  on  mass  transit— initiated  to  have 
the  original  covenants  between  the  authority 
and  states  declared  unconstitutional.  The 
agency  openly  admitted  that  the  links  to  the 
airports  were  raUroads  and  not  extensions 
Of  the  airports.  On  this  point  I  agree  with  the 
Port  Authority.  Even  U  there  were  signs  in 
the  raUway  cars  reading,  "Fasten  seat  belt 
no  smoking,  please,"  a  railroad  is  still  a 
railroad— and  the  fact  that  it  leads  to  an 
airport,  with  Intermediate  stops  along  the 
way.  cannot  change  it  into  an  airport. 

Our  suit  to  have  the  restrictions  declared 
unconstitutional  was  really  designed  to  help 
the  governors  carry  out  their  program.  It  was 
begun   in  the   Federal   CourU   in   March   of 
1971— along  with  a  companion  suit  in  New 
Jersey  that  has  been  held  In  abeyance  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  New  York  suit   You 
might   thhxk   that   the   officials   advocating 
Port  Authority  help  for  mass  transit  would 
have  welcomed  this  litigation.  If  successful 
it  would  have  enabled  the  governors  to  avoid 
the  subterfuge  of  trying  to  call  a  raUroad  an 
airport,  when  obviously  this  sti^tegy  was  not 
going  to  work.  Not  only  were  we  unaided  In 
this  suit,  but  practically  all  public  officials 
have  sUently  stood  by  while  the  Port  Au- 
thority has  fought   to  prevent   the  courts 
from  deciding  whether  or  not  the  covenants 
are  unconstitutional.  To  thU  end,  the  agency 
moved  to  prevent  us  from  having  our  case 
heard.   It  made  four  arguments.  Firstly    it 
said  we  were  merely  asking  for  an  advisory 
opinion    and    not    a    declaratory    Judgment 
Legally  that  meant  we  had  no  case  because 
there  was  no  real  problem.  It  also  said  that 
our  claim  did  not  raise  a  substantial  Federal 
question  for  two  reasons:    1)    that  we  were 
merely  attacking  a  defense  the  Port  Author- 
ity might  urge  if  called  upon  to  help  mass 
transit  and  2)   that  there  was  under  $10,000 
involved  In  the  claim  we  made,  the  requisite 
minimum    amount    necessary    for    Federal 
Jurisdiction.   Lastly,   it   claimed    that   under 
Federal  law  we  had  no  standing  to  sue. 

This  case  was  argued  before  District  Court 
Judge  Harold  R.  Tyler  in  early  June  of  1971. 
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In  late  JiUy  he  handed  down  a  decision 
saying  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
pass  on  the  four  reasons  the  Port  Authority 
gave  why  we  should  be  thrown  out  of  court 
becavise  in  his  Judgment  there  was  stUl  a 
fifth  reason  why  he  had  no  right  to  sue 
Our  contention  that  the  covenants  amended 
the  compact  and  therefore  required  Con- 
gresslonal  approval  before  becoming  effec- 
tlve  was,  he  ruled,  incorrect.  Congressional 
approval  was  not  needed,  he  maintained  l)e- 
cause  the  covenants  merely  reduced '  the 
number  of  duties  the  Port  Authority  was 
assigned.  Congressional  approval  was  neces- 
sary only  If  the  agency  were  given  new 
duties,  he  reasoned. 

We  immediately  made  a  motion  to  reargue 
contending  that  the  Judge  had  missed  the 
essential  point  of  our  case.  It  was  that  the 
Port  Authority  was  required  to  coordinate  all 
forms  of  transportation  in  the  port  district 
If  it  could  not  use  any  of  its  funds  for  mass 
transit,  it  was  incapable  of  performing  the 
essential  job  of  coordinating— and  that  was 
a  fundamental  amendment  of  the  compact 
How  could  it  stop  the  imbalance  in  trans- 
portation resulting  from  the  overabundance 
of  automobUee  It  had  so  helped  to  encourage 
if  it  could  do  nothing  for  mass  transit? 

The  Port  Authority  opposed  our  motion  to 
reargue,  contending  that  Judge  Tyler  was 
correct— and  Judge  Tyler  agreed  that  he  was 
correct. 

We  then  took  our  case  to  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  arguing  that  Judge 
Tyler  failed  to  understand  why  the  Port  Au- 
thority was  created.  This  time  in  its  answer 
to  our  brief,  to  our  great  surprise,  the  agency 
abandoned  Judge  Tyler's  argument,  contend- 
ing that  he  should  never  have  decided  the 
case  on  the  basis  on  which  he  did  but  rather 
should  have  held  that  we  had  no' right  to  be 
In  court  for  the  four  reasons  originally  stipu- 
lated. We  pointed  out  to  the  Second  Circuit 
that  the  Port  Authority's  revised  position 
meant  that  the  Appeals  Court  had  before  it 
both  our  claim  that  Judge  Tyler  was  wrrong 
and  the  Port  Authority's  contention  that  he 
should  not  have  made  the  decision  he  did 
but  should  have  thrown  us  out  of  court  for 
the  four  reasons  he  did  not  pass  on.  Needless 
to  say.  it  was  far  from  simple  to  Join  issue 
with  the  Port  Authority  in  the  appellate 
court. 

Two  months  later,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
handed  down  a  decision  saying  that  Judge 
Tyler  should  never  have  considered  the  issue 
he  based  his  decision  on.  It  claimed  instead 
that  we  were  not  entitled  to  test  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  covenants  because  there 
was  not  $10,000  Involved  in  our  suit.  It  based 
Its  conclusion  primarily  on  an  affidavit  I  had 
submitted  to  satisfy  this  requirement,  point- 
ing out  that  l)ecause  of  the  deterioration  in 
mass  transportation  I  was  required  to  use 
taxis  at  a  personal  cost  of  at  least  $1,350  a 
year.  Multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  until 
I  would  reach  the  retirement  age  of  65,  the 
extra  cost  to  me  exceeded  $10,000. 1  felt  awk- 
ward about  this  petty  argument  in  a  suit 
involving  the  future  of  transportation  in  the 
port  district,  but  prior  decisions  of  the  court 
indicated  that  It  would  think  along  these 
lines. 

In  a  unanimous  opinion,  the  court  said 
that  the  test  of  Jurisdiction  is  not  the  dam- 
ages that  the  people  of  the  port  district 
suffered  because  the  Port  Authority  violated 
its  mandate,  but  whether  I  personally  stand 
to  gain,  if  the  suit  were  successful,  the  kind 
of  a  transportation  system  I  required  for  my 
own  needs.  The  course  inferred  that  this 
called  for  building  me  a  new  subway  and 
concluded  that  it  would  take  too  long  to  do 
this  to  do  me  any  good.  Consequently,  the 
court  reasoned,  I  could  not  show  that  would 
be  $10,000  worth  of  advantage  to  me  in  hav- 
ing declared  unconstitutional  the  absolute 
ban  on  the  Port  Authority's  use  of  Its  funds 
for  mass  transportation. 

That  may  be  the  law  but  we  do  not  think 
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It  is.  The  purpose  of  the  $10,000  limitation 
is  to  keep  minor  matters  out  of  the  Federal 
courts — and  that  makes  sense.  The  issue 
here  is  whether  the  Port  Authority,  the  only 
agency  that  can  perform  a  bi-state  function, 
should  carry  out  Its  original  mandate  to 
develop  and  coordinate  transportation  in  the 
port  district.  More  Immediately,  It  Is  whether 
the  Port  Authority  should  build  the  rail 
links  to  SLirports  at  a  cost  of  $420  million 
of  its  money.  It  Is  also  a  question  of  whether 
the  agency  should  follow  the  example  of  the 
Trlborough  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Authority 
and  double  the  tolls  of  the  bridges  and  tun- 
nels it  owns  and  use  those  funds — an  addi- 
tional $70  million  a  year — for  mass  transit. 
It  Is  also  a  question  of  whether  the  Port  Au- 
thority should  use  Its  vast  borrowing  ca- 
pacity— and  Its  huge  rental  Income  from  the 
World  Trade  Center — to  obtain  the  $2.5  bil- 
lion I  estimate  it  could  and  should  borrow 
tor  mass  transit. 

In  a  motion  to  have  the  court  reconsider 
Its  decision,  we  are  now  arguing  that  the  rail 
links  can  t>e  built  In  time  to  be  of  use  to  me. 
Regardless  of  the  outcome,  the  essential 
question  remains :  what  can  a  private  citizen 
do — beyond  voting  "no" — when  his  govern- 
ment is  doing  something  wrong.  I  am  still 
trying  to  find  out. 


Thi:  Highway  Lobbt — Congestion  and 

POLLTjnON 

(By  Ben  Kelley) 

Millions  of  people  in  New  York  City 
Jammed  into  ai^itiquated  subways  .  .  .  doz- 
ens of  lanes  of  Washington,  D.C.  auto  traffic 
Inching  along  at  a  time-wasting,  air -pollut- 
ing crawl  .  ,  .  hundreds  of  suburban  com- 
muter buses  bogged  along  a  vehicle-satur- 
ated expressway  into  Chicago:  countless 
man-hours,  dollars  and  pulses  of  human 
nervotis   energy   consumed    In    the    process. 

A  sudden  national  crisis? 

Certainly  not.  Just  a  typical  weekday 
morning  or  evening  for  these  and  other  cities 
that  are  trying — but  generally  failing — to  ef- 
ficiently move  mllUons  of  people  Into  and 
out  of  downtown  employment  centers  dur- 
ing what  we  curiously  call  "rush  hour." 

An  undercurrent  of  hopelessness  is  ^par- 
ent in  the  reaction  of  people  to  the  worsen- 
ing problems  of  handling  peak-hour  com- 
muter traffic  in  major  American  metropoli- 
tan areas.  Faced  on  one  band  with  deterior- 
ating uncomfortable,  undependable  rail,  bus 
and  subway  services  that  cost  too  much  to 
use — and  on  the  other  with  highways  glut- 
ted with  unmovlng  streams  of  pollution- 
producing  cars — urbanites  understandably 
have  concluded  that  there  may  be  no  achiev- 
able way  out  of  the  rush-hour  transporta- 
tion mess. 

And  that's  a  tragedy,  because  there  are 
ways  to  effectively  extricate  big  city  dwellers 
from  their  transportation  woes  and  put  them 
on  the  road  to  healthy  mobility.  They  center 
on,  first,  severely  limiting  the  access  of  au- 
tomobiles to  urban  areas  during  hours  in 
which  roads  are  in  heavy  demand  and,  sec- 
ond, investing  the  public  funds  necessary 
to  substantially  improve  and  expand  rail  and 
bus  mass  transit  systems  so  as  to  provide 
commuters  and  shoppers  with  attractive  al- 
ternatives to  transportation  by  car. 

They  do  not,  however,  Include  building 
still  more  miles  of  downtown  and  suburl>an 
freeway.  That  approach,  embodied  in  the 
Interstate  Highway  System,  has  long  since 
proved  to  be  a  generator  and  compounder  of 
some  of  a  Urge  city's  worst  features:  traffic 
Jams,  run-down  or  non-existent  public 
transportation,  exhaust-laden  air,  destroyed 
neighborhoods — with  consequent  loss  of 
downtown  shoppers  and  the  revenues  they 
produce.  More  city  freeways  mean  addi- 
tional, not  fewer,  city  problems  because,  as 
a  study  of  a  maJcM-  metropolitan  freeway  sys- 
tem recently  concluded,  "On  urban  com- 
muter expressways,  peak -hour  traffic  conges- 
tion will  rise  to  meet  maximum  capacity." 


Yet  as  it's  now  framed.  Federal  policy  de- 
mands that  the  overwhelming  bulk  of  urban 
transportation  investment  be  channeled  not 
into  much-needed  mass  transit  improvement 
and  extension,  but  into  ever-lengthening 
miles  of  freeway  pavement.  The  mechanism 
that  enforces  that  policy  is  the  Federal  High- 
way Trust  F\ind,  a  special  financial  account 
that  receives  money  from  highway-related 
taxes — mainly  excise  taxes  on  sales  of  gaso- 
line, new  trucks,  tires,  truck  replacement 
parts,  etc.  The  money  may  be  spent  only  for 
highway  construction  and  maintenance. 

This  fund  was  created  by  Congress  in  1956 
to  finance  the  IHS.  It  was  supposed  to  end  in 
1972,  but  pro-highway  interests  have  per- 
suaded Congress  to  extend  it  to  1977.  The 
PHTP  takes  in  and  Ep>ends  more  than  $5  bil- 
lion a  year  on  roads.  In  contrast,  the  Federal 
outlay  for  mass  transit  in  the  fiscal  year  1971 
was  only  $400  million. 

All  in  aU.  including  Federal,  state  and  local 
expenditures,  Americans  today  are  laying  out 
some  $20  bUlion  a  year  to  construct  and  take 
care  of  their  highways  and  streets.  They  p>ay 
out  another  $20  billion  to  buy  and  maintain 
the  motor  vehicles  that  run  on  these  high- 
ways and  streets.  This  means  that  a  total  of 
$40  billion  a  year  of  our  tax  and  buying 
power  is  devoted  strictly  to  the  automotive 
vehicle  and  Its  right-of-way — more  money 
than  is  expended  by  the  nation  on  any  single 
item  outside  of  Its  defense  budget. 

Unlike  other  trust  such  as  Social  Security 
and  union  pension  plans,  the  highway  ver- 
sion returns  to  its  contributors  not  dollars 
but  miles  of  pavement.  Whether  it's  the  best 
way  to  finance  road  building  depends  on  the 
perspective  of  the  beholder.  To  those  who 
think  that  expressway  projects  are  more  nec- 
essary than  mass  transit,  schools,  housing 
renewal  or  other  competing  urban  needs,  the 
FHTF  approach  probably  looks  good. 

But  it  doesn't  look  so  good  to  the  traffic- 
strangled  urbanite.  The  clear  preference  of 
the  140  million  people  who  live  or  work  in 
and  around  big  cities  is  for  a  drastic  shift  in 
public  spending  priorities  aicay  from  fund- 
created  proliferation  of  cars  and  concrete  and 
toward  needed  public  transportation  im- 
provements. 

They  are  signaling  this  preference  In 
numerous  ways.  In  a  recent  public  opinion 
poll — one  carried  out  by  the  highway  lobby 
Itself — more  than  65  per  cent  of  residents  in 
cities  of  a  million  or  more  in  population 
thought  it  would  be  "a  good  idea  ...  to 
limit  the  use  of  automobiles  in  downtown 
areas  of  cities."  More  than  half  of  the  re- 
spondents said  they  thought  that  the  "effect 
of  highways  on  the  environment  and  the 
places  they  go  through"  is  "unfavorable." 

Upwards  of  40  lawsuits  are  currently  In 
progress  against  Federally-aided  expressway 
projects,  the  bulk  of  them  involving  local- 
level  attacks  against  construction  planned  in 
or  around  urban  areas.  And  some  cities,  ex- 
asperated beyond  endurance  by  the  burdens 
of  highway  auto  transportation,  have  tried 
to  limit  Its  future  in  order  to  make  room  for 
something  better. 

For  example,  in  1966  San  Francisco,  using 
a  unique  California  law,  refused  to  permit 
ms  construction  within  its  municipal  bor- 
ders because  the  community  could  foresee 
the  glut  of  cars  that  the  proposed  new  ex- 
pressways would  bring.  The  decision  cost  the 
city  $280  million  in  FHTF  "aid"  (it  was 
largely  money  that  San  Franciscans  them- 
selves had  paid  into  the  fund  through  gaso- 
line taxes,  but  now  would  never  recover). 
Then,  to  underscore  its  commitment  to  good 
transportation,  the  city  undertook  construc- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  mass  transit  rail 
system — the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit — funded 
almost  entirely  out  of  the  community's  own 
]?ocket. 

Other  cities  have  moved  to  ban  or  at  least 
curtail  the  operation  of  automobiles  in  their 
downtown  sections.  Berkeley,  Calif.,  aghast 
at  discovering  that  25  per  cent  of  its  land 
area  was  devoted  to  the  care,  storage  and 


operation  of  automobiles  banned  cars — and 
car-attracting  street  improvements — from 
many  of  its  neightxjrhoods  In  1968.  More 
recently.  Highland  Park,  Mich. — headquar- 
ters for  a  large  auto  manufacturer — has 
sought  to  cut  down  on  vehicular  congestion 
by  forbidding  Detroit-to-suburbs  througli 
traffic  on  its  main  streets  during  commuter 
hours. 

New  York  City  Joined  other  major  cities 
in  resisting  the  proliferation  of  highways 
when  its  voters  rejected  a  transportation 
bond  issue  proposed  by  Governor  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  last  year  because  it  was  so  heavily 
slanted  In  favor  of  road  construction  and 
against  urban  mass  transit  Improvement. 
Two  other  large  municipalities  have  also  in- 
dicated their  pro-mass  transit  or  auti-new 
highway  positions:  Atlant.i,  Ga.— voting  only 
weeks  before  the  turndown  by  New  York  of 
lncrea.sed  highway  building— approved  a  one- 
cent  city  sales  tax  to  finance  needed  rail 
transit  development;  Washington,  DC.  has 
two  citizen-sparked  lawsuits  underway  to 
halt  construction  of  Interstate  66  and  Us 
link,  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  between  Wafh- 
ingion  and  Virginia. 

In  the  face  of  such  compelling  evidence  of 
the  urban  dweller's  disenchantment  with 
highways  and  cars,  pro-freeway  forces  might 
reasonably  be  e.\pected  to  modify  their  in- 
transigent "not  one  cent  for  mass  transit" 
attitude  that  they  adopted  at  the  outset  of 
the  Interstate  program. 

Indeed,  a  few  have  Henry  Ford  II  suggested 
In  an  ofT-the-cuff  remark  at  a  press  confer- 
ence early  this  year  that  small  aniounts  of 
FHTF  money  might  usefully  be  spent  on  ma.ss 
transit  experimentation.  "This  modest  pro- 
posal, coming  as  it  did  from  an  auto  maker, 
promoted  considerable  pleased  editorial  com- 
ment on  his  "defection  ...  to  the  common 
sense  lobby,"  as  the  new  yobk  times  called 
it. 

The  Mobil  Oil  Co.  played  the  renegade 
earlier.  In  a  1970  print-media  ad  that  en- 
couraged mass  transit  proponents  at  a  time 
when  prospects  for  Federal-aid  support 
seemed  even  more  remote  than  now,  Mobil 
said.  "In  weighing  priorities,  no  decision- 
maker can  ignore  the  increasing  congestion 
on  those  fine  highways  of  ours,  especially  In 
and  around  the  great  urban  centers  But 
more  and  better  mass  transit  could  stop 
traffic  Jams  before  they  start"  Special  "ear- 
marked funds"  for  highways  should  be  aban- 
doned and  mass  transit  should  be  given  "a 
green  light,"  the  heretical  statement  con- 
cluded. 

But  for  every  tentative  concession  by  a 
company  such  as  Mobil  Oil  or  by  an  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  like  Henry  Ford — whose 
company  isn't  insensitive  to  the  new-product 
and  maurketing  opportunities  that  may  flow 
to  it  from  an  upturn  in  mass  transit  develop- 
ment— Innumerable  defensive  battles  are  be- 
ing waged  by  tlie  hard-core  highway-support 
lobby.  Some  are  carried  out  opeuiy.  others 
are  not.  AU  are  directed  at  stemming  public 
pressures  on  lawmakers,  both  Federal  and 
state,  to  release  earmarked  FHTF  dollars  in 
order  to  improve  and  expand  urban  public 
transpkortation  facilities. 

The  New  York  transportation  bond  ls.«;ue 
controver.sy  Involved  one  such  highway-lobby 
activity.  Shortly  after  the  bond  proposal  had 
been  defeated  at  the  polls  in  December.  1971, 
questions  began  to  be  a^ked  about  the  make- 
up of  a  faceless  group  known  as  "Yes  for 
Transportation.  Inc."  that  had  vigorously — 
and  expensively — campaigned  on  behalf  of 
passage  of  the  road  building  revenue  meas- 
ure. Although  full  details  about  who  belongs 
to  this  group  and  what  iUs  financial  resources 
are  must  stiU  be  ascertained,  preliminary  in- 
vestigation already  has  disclosed  that  "Yes" 
included  among  Its  principal  supporters  a 
number  of  banks  (Chase  Manhattan,  for  ex- 
ample, gave  it  at  least  $10,000)  and  Mobil 
Oil  contributed  generous  $45,000.  You  will  re- 
call that  Mobil's  ad  in  favor  of  mass  transit 
had  seemed  so  refreshing  a  year  earlier. 
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of  those  particularly  interested  in  the 
character  of  "Yes"  was  attorney  Theo- 
Kheel.  the  NYC  mediator  and  arbitrator 
abor  disputes,  who  had  led  a  skimplly- 
but    nonetheless    successful    grass- 
s  campaign   against   the   transportation 
issue.   "This   committee    ["Yes"|    col- 
countless    dollars,    probably    in    the 
I  :hborhood  of  three  million,"  said  Kheel. 
used  the  money  principally  for  televi- 
advertisements  .  .  .  Rockefeller  said  that 
corporation  consisted  of  companies  in- 
In  the  future  of  New  York.  I  said 
it  was  a  pity  that  people  interested  in 
future  of  New  York,   if  willing  to  put 
money  up.  should  not  step  forward  for 
so  they  could  be  complimented. 
should,  I  said,  put  their  mouths  where 
money  is  .  .  ." 

California  some  months  earlier  a  similar 

by  the  highway  lobby  succeeded.  There 

d  behind  the  name  "Californlans  Against 

t  and  Road  Tax  Trap."  Its  mission  was 

rsuade  voters  to  defeat  a  referendum 

Proposition   18,   that  would  have  dt- 

modest  amounts  of  state  highway  fund 

into  smog  control  research  and  mass 

Improvement.  Proposition   18  was  a 

-in   for  approval,   according  to  surveys 

in  that  conservation-conscious  state. 

<•  weeks  before  the  vote  Then  the  Road 

Trap  movement  launched  a  high-inten- 

last-mlnute  campaign  of  television,  bill- 

and  print   ads   Insinuating   that   the 

would  Increase  taxes — an  untruth. 

there  was  not  one  cent  of  additional 

ion  called  for  by  Proposition   18.  The 

worked  and  the  measure  was  nar- 

defeated.  Subsequent  probes  revealed 

the  Road  Tax  Trap  group  had  raised 

i_J5__tlmes   more   lobbying   money 

supportefTbf  Proposition  18.  with  about 

r  cent  of  It  coming  from  oil  companies 

il,  again,  was  on  the  scene)    and   the 

from  auto  clubs  and  their  Insur- 

subsidlarles  and   from   rock,   concrete. 

cement,  tire  and  road  construction 
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less  clandestine  ways,  too.  pro-highway 
s  are  fighting  to  preserve  the  privileged 
ing  arrangements  that  support  freeway 
prol|feratton  in  and  outside  of  urban  areas. 

instance,  the  American  Association  of 
Highway  Officials  is  Just  what  its  name 
-a   national-level   organization   of   the 
poTJb^rful  men  who  run  the  country's  state 
high  way  departments  and  make  the  decisions 
regafding   what   Interstate   extensions — and 
roads — should  be  constructed   within 
state's  borders.  When  the  present  FHTP 
es  In   1977,  AASHO  wants  a  follow-up 
Improvement  program  that  will  cost  at 
as  much  as.  and  probably  a  good  deal 
than,  the  current  $5-blUion-a-year  out- 
:n  that  future  program  AASHO  foresees 
expepdltures  from  the  PHTF  of  $1  billion  a 
or  more  Just  to  "finance  the  relief  of 
congestion"     in     urban     areas — not 
throfagh  the  development  and  maintenance 
alternative  public  transportation  systems 
li  duce  drivers  to  keep  off  the  highways, 
through    additional    road    construction 
'Improvement."  For  AASHO.  the  answer 
h  ghway  problems  In  cities  is  more  high- 
ays  in  cities. 

Equally  vocal  in  calling  for  continued  large 

nts  of  money  from  the  PHTF— money 

earmarked  for  highway  building — is  the 

■al  Highway  Administration,  an  arm  of 

I  nlted  States  Department  of  Transporta- 

that  collects  and  disburses  fund  dollars 

■evlews  state  project  plans  for  Interstate 

I  ither  Federally-aided  highway  programs. 

Francis  Turner,  the  highway  adminlstration-s 

told    U.S.    NEWS    AKD    WORLD    BEPORT    In 

Jan\^ry  that  "within  the  city,  three  quarters 

traffic  uses  15  per  cent  of  the  streets. 

need  to  be  overhauled."  The  magazine 

on  to  report  that,  In  the  view  of  Ped- 

ilghway  officials,  "Total  highways  costs 

-n  the  late  19703  and  1990  would  run 


around  S320  blllloi!.  with  the  Federal  Tru.^t 
Fund  paying  $172  billion  of  that  amount." 
Total  Federal-state-local  road  spending  now 
amounts  to  about  .$20  billion  a  year. 

But  the  expectations  of  AASHO  and  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  are  re- 
strained compared  to  those  of  the  so-called 
■Highway  Users  Federation  for  Safety  and 
Mobility."  HUPSAM  is  an  amalgam  of  pro- 
highway  construction  state  organizations, 
auto  and  road  building  companies,  oil  re- 
finers and  other  Industrial  Interests  whose 
business  futures  are  tied  up  with  road  and 
highway  expansion  and  operation.  Accord- 
ing to  HUPSAMs  transportation  develop- 
ment manager.  James  O.  Granum.  the  coun- 
try should  spend  "about  $40  billion  a  year" 
over  the  next  20  years  for  highway  needs, 
half  of  It  in  metropolitan  areas.  HUFSAM 
rejects  the  idea  that  even  a  penny  of  FHTF 
money  should  be  used  to  Improve  urban  mass 
transportation.  This  Is  indeed  Ironic  because 
it  was  HUPSAM  Itself  that  sponsored  that 
public  opinion  poll  we  referred  to  earlier — 
the  one  In  which  city  dwellers  so  roundly 
condemned  the  impact  of  freeways  on  their 
environment  and  so  strongly  called  for  the 
banning  of  cars  in  the  downtown  areas  of 
large  urban  centers. 

So  intent  Is  HUFSAM  on  combating  public 
demands  for  use  of  trust  fund  money  to 
assist  urban  mass  transportation  that  It  has 
launched  a  ■'truth  squad"  campaign  to  refute 
antitrust  "myths."  "Hie  effort  entails  HUP- 
SAM staff  and  members  delivering  canned 
pro-road  development  speeches  to  whomever 
will  listen.  Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  has  for  some  time  been  carry- 
ing out  Its  own  program  to  offset  highway 
criticism;  this  one  involved  handing  out  to 
newspapermen  and  others  "resource"  mate- 
rial describing  cases  In  which  highways  have 
contributed  to  environmental  Improvement. 
Sample  item:  ".  .  highway  planning  and 
building  brought  a  back-to-nature  bonus  to 
a  tribe  of  South  Dakota  Indians — a  new  lake 
where  they  can  enjoy  fishing,  swimming  and 
canoeing."  A  careful  reading  of  the  full  report 
from  which  this  Item  Is  excerpted  discloses 
that  members  of  the  tribe,  located  near  Par- 
melee.  S.D..  made  a  pond  by  building  a  dam 
along  a  state  highway  embankment — defray- 
ing the  expense,  it  turns  out.  not  with  funds 
allocated  to  road  building  but  with  their 
own  money  and  a  supplemental  grant  from 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Then  there  Is  TRIP— The  Road  Improve- 
ment Program — formed  last  vear  by  the 
American  Road  Builders  Association  "as  an 
independent  propaganda  agencv.  TRIP  runs 
paid  radio  ads  praising  highway  construc- 
tion and  urging  preservation  of  the  FHTP. 
It  spent  $250,000  in  late  1971  to  that  end 
and  hopes  to  have  raised  and  spent  $1  mil- 
lion by  the  end  of  this  year  for  such  adver- 
tising. 

The  road  builders,  along  with  other  high- 
way lobby  groups,  make  much  of  what  Is 
known  as  the  "diversion"  argximent  In  their 
resistance  to  opening  up  the  FHTF  for  mass 
transit  projects.  The  argument  goes  like 
this:  since  FHTF  money  comes  strictly  from 
highway-use  ta.xes.  It  should  go  strictly  to 
highway  extension  and  improvement  and 
not  be  "diverted"  to  other  transportation 
needs.  The  corollary  of  that  argument  Is.  of 
course,  that  non-highway  taxes  shouldn't 
be  used  for  highway  building— but  of 
course  they  are. 

The  sincerity  of  those  who  put  forth  the 
"diversion"  argument  came  Into  question 
late  m  1971  when  highway  lobbyists  tried  to 
pull  off  an  interesting  legislative  ploy.  They 
spotted  a  provision  in  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration's tax  bill  that  would  have  repealed 
some  $350  million  in  small-truck  excise 
taxes — money  that  traditionally  goes  Into 
the  FHTF,  Desperate  at  the  thought  of  los- 
ing even  so  relatively  small  an  amount  of 
Inflow  to  the  $5-bllllon-a-year  fund,  they 
tirged,   through   an  amendment   introduced 


by  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  chair- 
man Jeimlngs  Randolph,  West  Virginia 
Democrat,  that  $350  million  in  alcohol  taxes 
be  "diverted"  from  the  general  treasury  into 
the  FHTF  to  make  up  the  loss. 

"The  highway  lobby  and  their  political 
allies  have  become  drunk  with  power,"  the 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  editorialized  on  Novem- 
ber 13.  "Only  they  could  have  dreamed  of 
characterizing  a  tax  on  alcohol  as  a  'high- 
way user  tax.'  It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to 
sober  them  up." 

But  the  Senate  did  not  sober  them  up. 
despite  a  letter  from  the  White  House  op- 
posing the  alcohol  tax  diversion  and  a  val- 
iant floor  fight  against  It  led  by  Republican 
Senators  Charles  Percy  of  Illinois  and  Lowell 
P.  Weicker  Jr.  of  Connecticut.  By  a  narrow 
margin  it  voted  on  November  16  to  go  along 
with  the  highway  lobby's  wishes. 

Belatedly  but  nevertheless  vigorously, 
forces  on  the  other  side  of  the  argument 
now  swung  into  operation.  Led  by  the  High- 
way Action  Coalition,  a  team  of  urban  and 
environmental  groups  began  counter-lobby- 
ing in  preparation  for  a  scheduled  House- 
Senate  conference  on  the  bill.  In  mid-De- 
cember the  legislation  emerged  from  the 
conference  minus  the  provision  diverting 
alcohol  taxes  to  highway  construction. 

HAC  and  Its  allies  were  understandably 
Jubilant.  The  conference  veto  demonstrated 
"a  growing  disenchantment  on  Capitol  Hill 
with  the  highway  program  and  with  the 
whole  direction  of  transportation  priorities", 
said  HAC  co-director  John  Kramer. 

Not  so,  retorted  Senator  Randolph  In  a 
declaration  made  through  his  office  after  the 
vote:  ".  .  .  the  loss  of  revenues  to  the  trust 
fund  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  a  victory 
lor  those  who  oppose  the  fund  or  want  to 
use  its  resources  for  other  purposes."  And 
the  statement  warned  that  because  of  the 
defeat,  Randolph  now  plans  to  work  hard 
for  a  pet  objective  of  the  highway  lobby — 
one  that  Is  particularly  disturbing  to  both 
environmentalists  and  city  dwellers — exten- 
sion of  PHTF's  life  even  beyond  the  new  li- 
beral 1977  c\itoff  date  that  Congress  granted 
it  only  two  years  ago. 

Extension  of  the  PHTF  means,  of  course, 
extension  of  the  IHS  construction  program, 
which  consumes  four  out  of  every  five  dol- 
lars of  the  fund's  Inflow.  It  becomes  crucial 
to  ask  whether  America's  cities  would  be 
better  served  by  continuing  the  IHS  pro- 
gram or  rechannellng  that  money  Into  mass 
transit  Improvements. 

A  look  at  the  Interstate's  evolution  helps 
provide  an  answer.  As  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  originally  con- 
ceived it,  the  IHS  was  to  be  a  37,600-mllo 
network  of  quality  superhighways  built 
largely  over  existing  rights-of-way.  to  cost 
less  than  $30  billion  and  to  be  completed  no 
later  than  1972.  But  that  was  1956.  Partly 
because  of  genuine  need  and  partly  because 
of  highway  lobby  maneuvering,  the  Inter- 
state over  the  years  has  been  transformed 
into  a  42,500-mile  system — with  85  per  cent 
of  those  miles  being  built  over  new  urban 
and  rural  rights-of-way.  Its  ultimate  cost 
will  exceed  $70  billion. 

The  Interstate  has  been  rightly  called  one 
of  the  nation's  greatest  engineering  feats. 
Whether  It  htis  also  been  of  genuine  service 
to  urban  transportation  is  another  matter, 
considering  that: 

Because  its  construction  uses  80  per  cent  of 
all  Federal  funds  available  for  roadbuild- 
Ing.  it  has  drained  needed  Improvement  re- 
sources away  from  the  3.6  million  miles  of 
American  highways  and  streets  that  are  not 
a  part  of  the  high-speed  system. 

Interstate  expansion  Into  and  near  cities, 
where  many  of  us  work  or  live,  had  added 
to  rather  than  ameliorated  urban  transport 
congestion.  The  new  miles  of  road  have  pro- 
duced even  more  miles  of  stalled  autos  at 
peak  hours — usually  commuter  cars  contain- 
ing only  one  or  two  passengers.  And  while 
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dollars  have  flowed  Into  urban  IHS  projects, 
they  have  been  denied  to  crucially  needed 
Improvements  In  bus,  subway  and  other 
means  of  transporting  very  large  numbers 
of  people  to,  from  and  about  large  cities, 
which  in  turn  wovUd  relieve  traffic  conges- 
tion on  metropolitan  highways  and  roads. 

Ironically,  those  who  can  least  afford  the 
personal  convenience  of  owning  a  new  car 
and  driving  It  every  day  over  new  xirban 
expressways  are  those  most  hurt  by  IHS  con- 
struction. The  poor  need  decent  and  depend- 
able public  transportation  systems  to  get 
to  Jobs  and  schools  and  stores.  As  the  IHS 
expansion  blatantly  Ignores  this  need,  it  also 
Imposes  an  additional  financial  burden  on 
the  underprivileged,  because  it  is  through 
poorer  neighborhoods  that  the  massive  con- 
struction projects  usually  are  routed.  A  Gov- 
ernment-conducted survey  showed  that  of 
some  50,000  residents  uprooted  by  Federally- 
aided  road  building  projects  during  a  typical 
18-month  period,  17,820  lived  In  residences 
valued  below  $6,000  or  paid  monthly  rentals 
of  $60  or  less  and  22,466  were  In  homes  valued 
between  $6,000  and  $15,000  or  paid  monthly 
rentals  of  between  $61  and  $110.  The  remain- 
der of  those  surveyed  owned  more  exi)ensive 
houses  or  were  charged  higher  rents. 

At  a  Congressional  hearing  in  1969.  Federal 
highway  administrator  Turner  played  down 
the  impact  of  proposed  IHS  projects  on  urban 
dwellers.  Concerned  because  he  thought  that 
Turner  was  giving  unjustified  short  shrift 
to  a  huge  problem.  Clarence  Mitchell,  head 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People's  Washington  office, 
asked  the  administrator  to  divulge  "the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  are  affected"  by  the  proj- 
ects— "I  feel  certain  that  such  identification 
win  show  that  many  of  the  people  affected 
are  poor  and  members  of  minority  groups." 
But  the  requested  data,  which  probably 
would  have  given  tirban  planners  and  Fed- 
eral budget  makers  Important  new  Insights 
Into  the  Impact  of  freeway  construction  on 
disadvantaged  pteople  In  large  cities,  simply 
were  never  produced.  And  yet  there  are  many 
examples  of  Interstate's  non-concern,  In  past 
construction  and  prospective  road  building 
plans,  with  the  well-being  of  urban  poor 
people  and  members  of  minority  groups. 
Here  are  three: 

Interstate  395  Is  an  eight-tenths-of-a-mile 
expressway  that  saves  commuters  15  minutes 
per  trip  between  Miami,  Fla.  and  Its  outlying 
Cutler  Ridge  suburb.  In  order  to  effect  this 
small  savings  In  commuting  time  a  formerly 
cohesive  black  neighborhood,  whose  median 
annual  Income  is  $2,500,  was  sliced  In  two. 
The  expressway  is  a  50-yard-wide  swath 
through  the  heart  of  this  neighborhood, 
marking  the  destruction  of  acres  of  low-In- 
come housing.  Not  only  do  some  of  the  resi- 
dents now  suffer  from  the  din  and  polUitlon 
of  a  freeway  only  200  feet  from  their  win- 
dows, but  also  all  of  the  Inhabitants  are 
separated  from  their  nearest  shopping  and 
commercial  center  by  the  high-speed  traffic 
on  the  superhighway. 

"For  the  residents  of  the  area  that  was  cut 
apart  by  the  new  expressway,"  according  to  a 
National  Urban  Coalition  analysis,  "the 
closest  access  to  it  is  nearly  a  mile  away  at 
downtown  Biscayne  Boulevard.  Ironically, 
those  who  had  given  the  most  for  the  ex- 
pressway benefited  from  It  the  least." 

Chicago  Crosstown.  an  as  yet  unnumbered 
Interstate  route  in  Illinois  for  which  ground 
is  to  be  broken  sometime  this  year,  will  cut  a 
22-mile-long  stretch  through  predominantly 
poor  neighborhoods.  Some  200.000  citizens 
have  banded  together  to  oppose  the  $l-billion 
project,  but  city  and  state  officials  seem  in- 
tent on  going  forward  with  it  anyway. 

Mass  transit  might  be  one  alternative  to 
the  Crosstown  highway,  but  if  so  it  will  re- 
main an  untried  one.  For  as  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  regional  repre- 
sentative in  Chicago  warned  at  a  meeting  of 
community  spokesmen  in  October  1971,  local 


government  officials  are  "presently  powerless 
to  decree  or  Initiate  changes  in  highway 
plans"  even  though  community  representa- 
tives are  "not  without  conviction  ais  to  the 
desirability  of,  or  preferential  rojjte  for,  a 
proposed  new  highway."  In  other  words,  the 
Crosstown  route  will  be  completed  exactly 
according  to  state  and  Federal  highway 
planners'  specifications  unless  the  courts  in- 
tervene to  stop  it. 

Interstate  40  in  Nashville.  Tenn.  Is  a  monu- 
ment to  inhumane  highway  planning.  The 
original  route  line  was  "approved"  at  a 
clandestine  "public  hearing"  in  1957,  ironi- 
cally, the  residents  of  black  North  Nashville, 
the  area  through  which  the  expressway  now 
passes,  were  not  told  about  the  hearing.  The 
superhighway's  course  and  design  served  to 
seal  off  the  black  community's  100  square 
blocks  from  the  rest  of  the  city.  Furthermore, 
the  building  of  the  expressway  required  de- 
stroying or  damaging  234  Negro-owned  busi- 
nesses, 650  houses.  27  apartment  buildings 
and  several  churches. 

It  was  not  until  1967  that  the  local  black 
leadership  was  told  of  the  full  implications 
of  the  1-40  route  plan,  and  by  that  time  bull- 
dozers already  had  started  clearing  less- 
settled  areas  along  the  line.  Hastily  organiz- 
ing, the  community  fought  the  project  be- 
fore the  state  highway  department,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  But  aside  from  getting  some 
relatively  minor  design  modifications,  the 
people  whose  lives  were  wrecked  by  the  ex- 
pressway were  unable  to  gain  satisfaction. 

To  continue  the  FHTF  and  the  IHS  will  be 
to  guarantee  the  kinds  of  freeway  construc- 
tion abuses  whose  scars  are  worn  by  Nash- 
ville, Miami  and  many  other  large  and  small 
cities.  Moreover,  it  will  be  to  perpetuate  a 
scheme  of  national  taxing  and  spending  that 
provides  an  enormous  amount  of  money  for 
creating  new  highways  in  urban  areas — 
which  in  turn  increase  auto  pollution  and 
congestion — but  only  a  pittance  for  such 
critically-needed  alternatives  as  comprehen- 
sive rail  mass  transit,  greatly  improved  and 
accelerated  public  bus  service  and.  for  se- 
lected experimental  areas,  free  bus.  subway 
and  train  transit. 

It  will  be  up  to  Congress  this  year  or  next 
to  decide  whether  the  FHTF  has  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  become  a  retarding  rather 
than  invigorating  force  in  solving  the  na- 
tion's critical  transportation  and  social  prob- 
lems. Urging  that  the  FHTF  and  the  IHS  con- 
struction programs  be  continued  and  ex- 
tended will  be  the  still  powerful,  still  single- 
minded  highway  lobby.  At  the  same  time  the 
emerging  coalition  of  environmental,  urban 
protection  and  public  health  groups  will  be 
pressing,  to  one  degree  or  another,  for  reform 
of  urban  transportation  spending  policies  at 
the  Federal  level.  The  future  of  urban  trans- 
portation and,  quite  likely,  the  future  of 
America's  big  cities  depend  on  which  voices 
our  legislators  listen  to,  on  how  clearly  the 
voters  make  their  wishes  known. 

REsoLtJTioN  Adopted  at  UAW  Convention, 
April   1972 — Transportation   System 

A  dramatic  re-orderlng  of  U.S.  transporta- 
tion priorities  is  promptly  needed.  Federal 
transportation  programs  have  been  prl'narily 
directed  toward  building  the  Interstate  high- 
way system.  Five  billion  dollars  a  vear  is 
available  for  highways  through  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  but  In  1971  only  $80  million  in 
Federal  funds  were  available  for  mass  transit. 
The  Federal  share  of  Interstate  highway  con- 
struction projects  is  never  more  than  66^3 ''r. 
Tlie  cost  of  the  interstate  svstein  is  now  pro- 
jected to  total'$76  billion. 

Billions  more  are  spent  or  being  planned 
for  airports,  merchant  marine  subsidies  and 
rail  subsidies.  But  little  is  being  done  for  the 
millions  of  people  who  need  a  fast,  conveni- 
ent, safe  mode  of  transportation  to  work. 
Present  law  provides  $3  billion  during  the 
next  five  years  for  mass  transportation.  But 


capital  needs  alone  during  the  1970s  have 
been  Citimated  between  $28  and  $34  billion. 
Tran.sit  patronage  has  dropped  to  one- 
quarter  of  what  it  was  25  years  ago.  and  bus 
companies  are  failing  while  fares  are  sky- 
rocketing. 

The  trend  must  be  reversed.  The  automo- 
bile has  a  major  role  in  a  balanced  traivspor- 
lation  system,  but  reliance  upon  the  auto- 
mobile as  the  only  major  source  of  transpor- 
tation is  unwise  at  best,  disaster  at  worst. 

Mass  transportation  systems  will  enable 
inner  city  residents  to  reach  their  Jobs  more 
easily  and  provide  greater  mobility  for 
young  people  and  senior  and  handicapped 
citizens.  Moreover,  commuters,  shoppers  and 
tourists  need  a  mass  transportation  system. 

Federal  funds  must  be  allocated  to  de- 
veloping mass  transportation  systems  in 
amounts  that  will  significantly  improve  the 
quality,  variety  and  scope  of  transit  services. 

Such  systems  will  provide  cost  savings. 
Their  expansion  will  help  to  preserve  the 
environment  by  reducing  air  pollution,  con- 
serving natural  resources  and  increasing 
transportation  safety.  They  wUl  add  to  the 
general  improvement  In  the  quality  of  urban 
life.  Americans  will  have  more  time  for  rec- 
reation and  cultural  activities  as  they  spend 
less  time  commuting — and  mass  transporta- 
tion can  help  them  to  reach  such  activities. 
Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  will  be  the 
'  creation  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Jobs  in  the  production  of  mass  transporta- 
tion vehicles  and  in  the  operation  of  mass 
transportation  systems  after  they  are  built. 

But  city  governments  are  up  against  the 
wall  financially.  With  declining  revenues  and 
increasing  expenditures,  they  cannot  raise 
the  huge  amounts  of  money  needed  to  plan 
and  construct  modern  public  transport  sys- 
tems. 

Resolved :  The  UAW  supports  a  national 
policy  that  will  put  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems on  an  equal  footing  with  other  forms 
of  transportation,  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment providing  90  percent  of  funding  and 
10  percent  raised  locally,  as  now  provided 
for  freeways. 

The  UAW  further  supports  Improvements 
In  the  urban  transportation  planning  proc- 
ess that  will  assure  timely  and  effective  citi- 
zen participation  in  the  decision-making 
process,  improve  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment and  Implement  the  continuing,  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  planning  proce.w  au- 
thorized by  the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1972. 

The  UAW  urges  that  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  be  renamed  the  Transportation  Trust 
Fund,  with  a  realistic  amount  of  its  reve- 
nues earmarked  for  planning,  construction 
and  operation  of  a  total  mass  transportation 
sy.stem. 

The  atitomobile  industry  has  expressed 
Itself  in  favor  of  the  development  of  mass 
transportation  system.  It  must  do  more  than 
pay  lip  service  to  this  concept.  Therefore, 
the  UAW  urges  the  automobile  industry  to 
take  the  lead  in  supporting,  developing  and 
producing  for  mass  transportation  systems. 
Auto  industry  experience,  plant  investment 
and  know-how  should  be  utilized  toward  this 
end  Just  as  the  automobile  industry  con- 
verted to  war  production  in  the  1940's.  Such 
an  effort  would  fill  an  important  need  for 
the  nation  and  create  tens  of  thousands  of 
Jobs   required   to   keep   the   economy   viable 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  16.  1973) 
Chicago  Agency  Plans  To  sharply  Curtail 
Mass-Transit  Service 
Chicago — Tlie  financially  troubled  Chicago 
Transit  Authority,  operators  of  Chicago's  bus. 
subway  and  "L"  train  systems,  proposed 
massive  service  cutbacks  to  help  eliminate 
expected  operating  deficits. 

Last  week,  the  CTA  announced  some  serv- 
ice cutbacks  and  an  Increase  in  the  basic 
fare  to  50  cents  from  45  cents,  making  Chi- 
cago's mass-transit  fare  among  the  highest 
in  the  nation. 
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CTA  saw  the  new  cutbacks,  designed 
f  an  estimated  $12  million  annuallj, 
close  23  rapid-transit  stations,  •Urn- 
express  serrlce  from  Evanston  to  down- 
Chicago,  abolish  IB  bus  lines  and  cut 
and  weekend  service  on  some  "L"  lines, 
cutbacks  will  eliminate  about  600  jobs, 
CTA  said. 

CTA,  which  has  been  seeking  perma- 

operatlng  subsidies  from  local,  county, 

and  federal  agencies,  has  said  that  ade- 

!   subsidies  would   allow  rescinding   of 

fare  increase  and  at  least  some  of  the 


bus    routes    being   eliminated    carry 

ab<jut  56.000  riders  dally.  About  6,500  daily 

I  use  the  express  service  from  Evanston, 

be  forced  to  ride  slower  local  trains.  In 

adclltion,  the  'X"  train  service  being  ellml- 

I  on  Sunday  carriers  about  ».000  persons. 

(Pi^m  the  New  Tork  Times,  Dec.  19,  1972| 
Central   Commxtter    Runs   To   End 
Uin.Ess  State  Pats  Mobe 
(By  Joseph  P.  Sullivan) 
December  18. — Federal  Judge  An- 
thony  T.   AugeUl  gave   the   Jersey   Central 
permission  today  to  eliminate  pas- 
service  after  Jan.  21  on  Its  main  line 
Jersey   Shore   service.   The   lines   carry 
"  riders  daily. 

AugeUl  said  he  reached  his  decision 

at  reluctantly"  after  agreeing  with 

bankrupt  railroad's  contention  that   it 

could  not  continue  to  absorb  losses  of  $500,- 

mcmth   on   its  commuter  runs.  The 

said  the   losses  "are  eating  into  the 

heart  of  this  unfortunate  carrier." 

shutdown  could  be  averted  if  the  state 

the   rail  line  agree  on  a  new  subsidy 

.ract  considerably  higher  than  the  $6.1- 

subsldy  for  the  current  year.  Deputy 

y  General  Robert  Bcssolt.  who  repre- 

the  State  Transportation  Department 

today's  hearing,  said  he  was  "not  optl- 

Ic"   about    the   prospects   of   increasing 

subsidy  in  line  with  the  railroad's  re- 
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Transportation  Commissioner  John 
issued  a  brief  statement  in  Trenton 
vhich  he  promised  commuters  "will  not 
1  (ft  high  and  dry." 

":  'here  are  several  options  open  which  are 

-"■T  consideration,"  Mr.  Kohl  said.  "Among 

Is   an  appeal   to  a  higher  court  and 

this  is  decided  we  are  holding  all  other 

n  in  abeyance." 

Boesolt  revealed  in  court  that  one  op- 
being  considered  is  the  running  of  200 
■  along  the  route  of  the  Jersey  Central 
line  from  Hampton  to  Newark, 
spokesman  for  the  department  said  the 
g   appears   to   be   designed   to   pressure 
Jersey  into  abandoning  its  "avoidable 
formula   In   computing   rail   subsidies 
into  adopting  a  "full  service"  contract 
--to  that  recently  started  in  New  York 
I  the  state  and  the  bankrupt  Penn 
iral  Railroad. 

D.   Timpany,   the  court-appointed 
;ee  for  the  Jersey  Central,  asked  for  a  full 
ce  contract  in  today's  court  action,  but 
j  e  AugeUl  did  not  mention  it  in  his  order, 
rimpany  said  the  state  subsidy  must  be 
''■wed  by  $10-mllUon  annually  if  the  corn- 
was  to  avoid  further  losses. 

the  avoidance-cost  system,  the  state 
e  the  carrier  for  costs  it  could  avoid 
dropped  its  commuter  service.  The  full- 
formula  includes  station  and  right-of- 
maintenance  as  well  as  other  costs  of 
^"   n  In  the  computation  and  it  has  been 
by  the  state  in  the  past. 
weeks   ago   Judge    Augelli    denied    a 
by  the  Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust 
iny.  the  trustee  for  the  bond  holders  of 
ersey  Central,  to  liquidate  the  rail  car- 
)efore  it  went  deeper  In  the  red. 
that  time,  Mr.  Timpany  opposed  the  ap- 
Mon   and   contended   the   carrier  could 
an   $800,000   profit    from   Its   freight 
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operation  In  the  coming  year  if  It  were  al- 
lowed to  make  certain  changes  In  Its  opera- 
tion. The  changes  envisioned  Include  the 
termination  of  aU  present  commuter  service 
In  the  state. 

The  loss  erf  main  line  service  would  affect 
7.000  riders  and  1,000  otho^  who  use  the 
Cranford-to-Bayonne  shuttle.  The  elimina- 
tion of  the  service  between  Newark  and  the 
Jersey  Shore  resorts  of  Monmouth  and  north- 
em  ocean  counties  would  Inconvenience 
7,000  others  who  would  be  forced  onto  Penn 
Central  trains  or  buses. 

The  shore  service  is  operated  by  the  two 
rail  carriers  through  a  Jointly  owned  hold- 
ing company,  the  New  York  and  Long  Branch 
Railroad,  which  owns  the  tracks  and  stations 
but  no  rolling  stock.  At  present,  the  Penn 
Central  provides  "slightly  more"  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  Shore  service,  according  to  a 
Jersey  Central  spokesman. 

The  Jersey  Central,  which  has  received 
more  than  $40-mllllon  in  state  subsidies  since 
19G1,  has  been  bankrupt  since  1967. 

The  tiu^atened  shutdown  of  the  important 
commuter  lines  comes  at  a  time  when  Gov- 
ernor CahUl  is  attempting  to  Increase  the 
rail  mass  transportation  system  in  Northern 
New  Jersey  through  a  proposed  extension 
of  the  Port  Authority  Trans-Hudson  system 
Penn  Station  in  Newark  out  to  Cranford  and 
eventually  to  Plainfleld. 

Despite  the  hardline  adopted  thus  far  by 
the  Transportation  Department,  the  Gov- 
ernor's stepped-up  emphasis  on  mass  transit 
and  next  year's  gubernatorial  and  legislative 
elections  are  expected  to  provide  the  pressure 
needed  to  force  the  administration  to  re- 
examine its  rail  subsidy  program  and  possibly 
find  new  revenue  to  keep  the  rail  Une  going 
when  the  Legislature  reconvenes  Jan.  9. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  25,  1972] 

Fund  Shortage  Porescxn  bt  Port 

AuTHORrrr  OmciAi. 

(By  Prank  J.  Prial) 
New.^rk,  November  24.— The  acting  direc- 
tor of  the  Port  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Authority  said  yesterday  that  the  huge 
agency  might  soon  be  in  serious  need  of 
capital  funds  and  was  apparently  unable  to 
raise  any  through  the  sale  of  its  bonds  at 
favorable  rates. 

The  acting  director,  Patrick  J.  Falvey,  as- 
serted at  a  meeting  of  New  Jersey  legislators 
here  that  the  financial  community's  "un- 
certainty" over  the  Port  Authority's  future 
role  in  mass  transit  was  responsible  for  the 
agency's  financial  situation. 

The  Port  Authority  is  urging  the  New  Jer- 
sey Legislature  to  pass  a  bill  next  week  that 
would  guarantee  to  present  holders  of  Port 
Authority  obligations  that  their  investments 
were  safe.  The  bill  and  a  similar  one  to  be 
presented  in  Albany  in  January  were  an- 
nounced last  week  as  part  of  a  deal  in  which 
the  Port  Authority  will  undertake  some 
$650  million  In  commuter  rail  Improvements 
in  the  metropolitan  area. 

It  was  announced  at  the  time  that  the  bills 
were  designed  to  eliminate  a  1962  covenant 
prohibiting  Port  Authority  bonds  from 
"future  Port  Authority  bond  Issues"  from 
being  used  for  mass-transit  purposes. 

The  New  York  State  Lcglslatiu«  passed  a 
law  last  spring  eliminating  the  covenant 
from  all  Port  Authority  bonds,  but  it  did 
not  take  effect  because  New  Jersey  did  not 
enact  a  similar  measure. 

The  proposed  new  laws  would  restore  the 
covenant  in  New  York  so  far  as  it  applied  to 
all  existing  Port  Authority  bonds.  The  cove- 
nant was  passed  by  both  states  in  1962  to 
guarantee  bondholders  that  the  bistate 
agency  would  never  get  Involved  in  any  defl- 
cit  passenger-rail  operations  other  than 
P.\TH,  the  commuter  service  the  two  states 
required  the  agency  to  take  over  and  re- 
habilitate. 

Normally,  the  Port  .Authority  goes  to  the 
bond  market  with  a  new  issue  twice  a  year. 


Thus  far  In  1972;  the  agency  has  sold  only 
one  issue — $150-mUlk>n  In  tax-exempt  bonds 
That  was  In  February,  before  the  New  York 
State  Legislatiuw  passes  Its  law  on  the  bonds. 

Richard  SulUvan,  a  spokesman  tot  the  Port 
Authority,  confirmed  that  "serious  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  New  York  legisla- 
tion, which  seems  tn  completely  abrogate  the 
1962  covenant.  This  Is  of  serious  concern 
to  the  money  market  and  affects  the  normal 
interest  rates,"  Mr.  Sullivan  said. 

Mr.  Falvey  told  the  New  Jersey  legislators 
that  "we  have  a  great  need  to  Issue  bonds 
very,  very  soon  so  we  can  get  going  on  our 
other  projects."  He  Indicated  that  this  would 
be  extremely  difficult  If  the  legislators  did  not 
pass  the  biU  before  them.  Mr.  Sullivan  said 
later  that  the  Port  Authority  had  "a  con- 
tinuing program  and  we've  got  to  maintain 
our  schedule."  If  bonds  cannot  be  sold  soon, 
he  said,  "we  face  Increased  borrowing  re- 
quirements next  year." 

Theodore  W.  Kheel,  a  long-time  critic  of 
the  Port  Authority's  role,  said  yesterday  that 
an  official  of  Standard  and  Poors,  the  bonC- 
rating  organization,  had  told  him  In  a  letter 
last  July  that  the  two  goals— Port  Authority 
involvement  In  mass  transit  and  safe  Port 
Authority  bonds — were  Inwxnpatlble,  and 
that  the  question  of  how  th^y  could  both  be 
met  would  have  to  be  resolved  "before  the 
next  port  bond  sale." 

"What  they  are  doing."  Mr.  Kheel  said 
yesterday,  "is  trying  to  correct  what  they 
think  Is  RockefeUer's  mistake.  They  are  re- 
turning the  covenant  to  New  York  law. 

Few  of  the  approximately  25  New  Jersey 
legislators  raised  any  question  about  finan- 
cial issues  at  the  meeting  at  the  Port  Author- 
ity's administration  building  at  Port  Newark. 
The  Democrats  present,  led  by  Senate  Mi- 
nority Leader  Edward  J.  Crablel,  said  they 
would  call  for  a  public  hearing  on  the  mass- 
transit  plan  before  debating  the  legislation. 

If  the  two  bills  changing  the  1962  covenant 
are  passed,  work  on  the  mass-transit  plan 
could  begin  next  year,  the  Port  Authority 
says. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  23,   1972] 

Big  CrrT  Transtt  Woes  Increasing 

(By  Donald  M.  Rothberg) 

New   York. — A   Penn   Central    commuter 

reaches  Into  his  bag  of  dally  horror  stories 

and  pulls  out  this  one: 

"This  morning  I  took  the  7:20  train  which 
got  to  my  station  at  7:30  and  managed  to 
be  about  25  minutes  late  getting  to  New 
York.  Now.  that's  not  too  bad.  The  other 
night  I  was  an  hour  and  10  minutes  late 
getting  home." 

Or  there's  the  subway  system,  particularly 
in  a  summer  rush  hour. 

When  the  Lexington  Avenue  train  stops 
between  stations  and  the  temperature  is 
over  100  and  your  clothing  is  soaked  and  the 
guy  in  the  leather  Jacket  Jammed  against 
your  right  side  hasn't  bathed  In  a  month 
and  looks  a  little  homicidal  besides,  then 
each  stalled  minute  lasts  an  hour  and  you 
have  a  taste  of  subway  commuting  and  an 
idea  why  all  those  people  who  do  it  twice  a 
working  day  stare  at  each  other  with  expres- 
sions of  resignation,  rage,  fear,  or  loathing. 

By  train,  subway,  automobile,  and  ferry  2 
million  people  struggle  Into  Manhattan  each 
weekday  morning.  More  than  90  per  cent  use 
public  transportation. 

No  other  city  approaches  that  percentage, 
but  transit  officials  In  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Atlanta.  Boston  and  other  big  cities  dream 
of  someday  coming  close  to  it. 

Their  hope  Is  to  lure  commuters  out  of 
their  automobiles  by  offering  fast,  clean, 
comfortable  rapid-transit  service.  They  claim 
that  increased  rldershlp  woxild  reduce  deficits 
and  perhaps  reverse  the  generally  worsening 
lot  of  the  nation's  commuters. 

But  little  in  the  New  York  experience 
Justifies  these  hopes.  Its  subways  and  rail- 
roads offer  mostly  erratic,  dirty,  uncomfort- 
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able  service  and  show  gigantic  deficits  that 
give  little  sign  of  coming  under  control. 

And  many  of  New  York's  problems  are  not 
unique. 

A  close  look  turns  up  problems  found  in 
smaller  cities:  fare  Increases  followed  by  de- 
clining rldershlp;  equipment  obsolete  and  In 
disrepair;  a  spirallng  deficit;  planning  Infiu- 
enced  more  by  political  than  social  needs. 

So  what  cautionary  examples  has  New  York 
for  cities  seeking  to  expand  their  rapid- 
transit    systems?    First,    there's   rldershlp. 

Twenty-five  years  "ago,  the  New  York  sub- 
way system  carried  nearly  7  million  riders  a 
day  compared  with  4.5  million  today. 

"We  used  to  have  guards  pushing  people 
onto  trains,"  said  a  Transit  Authority  official. 

That  peak  year,  1947.  the  fare  was  a  nickel. 
The  next  year  it  went  to  a  dime  and  the  rlder- 
shlp decline  began.  Other  factors  were  In- 
volved, but  each  successive  fare  boost  to  the 
ciu-rent  35  cents  was  followed  by  further  de- 
clines. 

And  even  with  those  Increases,  labor  costs 
run  $1.08  for  every  $1  of  farebox  revenue. 

Then,  there's  the  problem  of  equipment. 

The  New  York  subway  system  Is  the  world's 
largest,  with  720  miles  of  track,  476  stations, 
and  7,000  passenger  cars,  of  which  fewer 
than  1,000  are  air  conditioned. 

The  rest  of  that  fieet  Includes  1,200  40- 
year-old  cars  in  daUy  use  that  the  Transit 
Authority  says  "lack  passenger  amenities, 
are  noisy  and  uncomfortable  and  are  not  air 
conditioned.  Breakdown  of  this  equipment 
has  been  a  major  element  In  subway  delays 
and  the  costs  of  maintaining  these  cars  are 
high.  Illumination  in  the  cars,  provided  by 
bare.  Incandescent  light  bulbs.  Is  poor." 

That  description  was  in  an  announcement 
of  plans  to  buy  752  new,  air-conditioned  cars 
for  $210.5  mUlion  to  replace  the  oldest  of  the 
system's  fieet. 

Even  with  that  order,  by  1975  only  20  per 
cent  of  the  New  York  subway  cars  will  be  alr- 
condltloned. 

New  air-conditioned  cars  cost  $273,000 
each.  City  Hall  sources  described  a  meeting 
of  the  mayor  and  city  finance  officials  to  dis- 
cuss money  for  subway  cars. 

One  participant,  trying  to  be  funny,  said, 
"I  know  how  we  can  save  money.  We  don't 
have  to  air-condition  the  cars.  Just  heat  the 
stations." 

According  to  the  story,  the  mayor  was  not 
amused. 

There  are  few  American  cities  where  offi- 
cials aren't  having  similar  meetings  in  which 
they  scratch  for  the  resources  to  replace  an- 
tiquated buses  and  subway  cars. 

Philadelphia  has  drawn  up  a  capital  Im- 
provement program  that  would  cost  $4  bil- 
lion, but  "we  simply  don't  have  eiiough 
matching  funds  to  get  the  federal  money," 
said  James  McConnon,  chairman  of  the 
agency  that  runs  that  city's  transit  system. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  transit  system  serv- 
ing the  Boston  area  taps  real-estate-tax  rev- 
enues of  communities  its  serves.  But  they  are 
growing  Increasingly  balky. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  12,  1972] 

Officials  Urge  Better  Transft  Systems  for 

Today,  Not  the  FtrruRE 

(By  Frank  J.  Prial) 

A  panel  of  city  and  Federal  officials  agreed 
here  this  week  that  advanced  transportation 
concepts  such  as  people-movers  and  personal 
rapid-transit  system  can  have  little  or  no 
impact  on  the  city's  immediate  transporta- 
tion needs. 

Their  conclusion  was  not  without  some 
irony.  The  panel  discussion  took  place  at 
the  Owens-Corning  Fiberglass  Center,  717 
Fifth  Avenue,  where  an  exhibition  of  ad- 
vanced transportation  concepts  is  on  display. 

"Everything  here  Is  Buck  Rogers,"  said 
Jaquelln  T.  Robertson,  the  director  of  the 
Office  of  Midtown  Platmlng  and  Develop- 
ment. "It's  not  going  to  change  our  lives  for 
many  years  to  come." 


"We  are  talking  about  advanced  systems," 
said  Jerome  Kretchmer,  the  city's  Environ- 
mental Protection  Administrator,  "and  the 
first  one  I  saw  when  I  walked  in  here  was  a 
menace." 

DEEMPHASIS   URGED 

Mr.  Kretchmer  was  referring  to  an  electric- 
powered  car  prototype  that  has  a  long, 
pointed  glass-fiber  snout.  Mr.  Kretchmer 
said  the  car  could  be  dangerous  on  city 
streets.  "No  one,"  he  continued,  "is  really 
working  to  provide  a  transportation  system 
that  will  work  in  our  environment." 

Mr.  Robertson,  whose  principal  current 
project  is  the  proposed  Madison  Avenue  mall, 
called  for  a  de-emphasis  on  "money  and 
technology"  because  they  cannot  provide  the 
short-term  solutions  most  cities  need. 

"We  will  have  to  use  existing  technology 
and  existing  rights  of  way  for  the  next  10 
years,  maybe  15,"  he  said.  Mr.  Robertson 
called  for  the  development  of  "maxi-cabs  and 
mini-buses,  limited-size  trucks,  and  a  re- 
apportionment of  street  use,  banning  autos 
from  many  central -city  areas. 

"The  automobile,"  he  said,  "is  a  hopelessly 
Inefficient  carrier  of  bodies"  in  the  urban 
environment. 

"FOR    10   YEARS  FROM  NOW" 

Mr.  Robertson  urged  that  existing  funds 
for  transportation  development  be  used  to 
foster  "pedestrianlsm  and  Jitneys  in  the 
central  city,  and  trains  for  intercity  travel." 
"If  there  is  any  money  left,"  he  added,  "it 
can  be  spent  diddling  around  with  far-out 
things." 

WUUam  Allison,  a  deputy  administrator  of 
the  Federal  Department  of  Transportation's 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration,  which 
pays  for  development  of  most  of  the  "far- 
out  things,"  conceded  that  people-movers 
were  a  long-range  concept.  "The  people- 
mover  is  for  10  years  from  now,"  he  said, 
"but  we  must  have  long-range  planning." 

He  said  his  administration  was  deeply 
committed  to  short-term  planning.  He  cited 
projects  that  could  produce  a  totally  new 
urban  bus  by  1974  and  two  projects  being 
developed  by  the  Metropolitan  Transporta- 
tion Administration  here.  They  are  the  gas- 
turbine  commuter  car  being  developed  for 
the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  and  a  stored- 
energy  braking  system  for  the  New  York  City 
subways. 

Representative  Edward  I.  Koch  said  a  bUl 
that  he  had  sponsored  was  designed  to  open 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  mass-Transpor- 
tation uses.  It  is  expected  to  reach  the  House 
fioor  In  January.  He  said  he  expected  "the 
hardest  fight  imaginable,"  because  the  fund, 
which  contains  about  $5-bllllon.  Is  Jealously 
guarded  by  powerful  highway  interests. 

Robert  N.  Rlckles,  executive  director  of  the 
Institute  for  Public  Transportation,  which 
was  a  sponsor  of  the  panel  discussion,  urged 
all  groups  concerned  about  mass  transporta- 
tion to  bring  their  cases  to  the  public. 

"Transportation,"  he  said,  "is  the  only  en- 
vironmental issue  on  which  we  can  excite  the 
majority."  "It's  not  a  white,  middle-class, 
elitist  issue."  he  said.  "It's  a  political  issue 
and  the  middle  class  and  the  poor  must  Join 
together  to  demand  what  they  are  entitled 
to." 

"We've  got  to  convince  people  that  trans- 
portation is  Important  and  that  it  can  get 
better,"  he  said. 

[From   the   Journal   of   Commerce,   Oct.   27 

1972] 
Need  for  Mass  Transport.  Housing  Likely 
To  Rise  as  Population  Grows 
(By  Robert  M.  Lewln) 
Chicago,  October  26. — The  need  for  mass 
transportation    and    mass   housing   will    in- 
crease as  the  nation's  population  spurts  to 
230-233  million  by  1980  and  to  255-260  mil- 
lion by  1990,  the  National  Council  of  Phys- 
ical Distribution  Management  was  told  her© 
recently. 


Nevertheless,  Dr.  William  Lazer.  a  professor 
at  Michigan  State  University's  Gradual^ 
School  of  Business  Administration,  who  made 
the  prediction,  also  said  that  he  believed  fur- 
ther congestion  in  cities  would  develop. 

He  added  there  will  be  a  "continuing 
growth  of  urban  areas." 

"No  large  extension  is  anticipated  In  the 
creation  of  new  cities  which  will  attract  large 
populations."  Dr.  Lazer  continued. 
changes  in  life  styles 

"The  reduction  of  a  rural  emphasis  will 
result  in  significant  changes  in  life  styles. 

"Urban   concentrations  will   heighten   the 
desire  for  privacy  and  the  'need  to  get  away 
from  it  all.'  "  Dr.  Lazer  told  the  council  that 
the  cliange   in  life  styles  wUl  ■reflect  the 
tastes  and  products  of  the  world." 

'Broader  exposure  of  consumers  will  result 
in  even  more  favorable  images  of  Interna- 
tional products,"  he  went  on. 

"The  world  will  be  brought  Into  American 
homes.  The  results  will  be  both  an  uplifting 
of  tastes — and  a  broader  acceptance  of  dif- 
ferent life  styles. 

"Consumers  will  be  exposed  to  an  Increas- 
ing number  of  product  alternatives.  Choices 
will  become  more  difficult." 

Dr.  Lazer  warned  that  "there  will  be  a 
greater  awareness  by  society  of  ecological- 
environmental  factors  and  Issues,  and  in- 
creasing concern  with  the  quality  of  life  " 

He  forecEists  that  sewage,  power,  air,  water 
and  noi.'ie  pollution  will  be  scrutinized  more 
carefully,  cidding: 

government    action    NEEDED 

"Government  action  will  be  required  and 
instituted  to  gain  adherence  to  the  desired 
ecological  standards  by  business." 

Dr.  Lazer  stressed  that  consumers  would 
place  more  emphasis  on  humanism,  indi- 
vidualism and  self-development — with  more 
of  their  dollars  being  spent  on  services  He 
forecast  a  gross  national  product  of  about 
$1.5  trillion  (the  value  of  goods  and  services 
produced  in  a  year)  by  1980,  projecting  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  more  than  4.5  per 
cent  in  real  Income  in  each  of  the  10  years 
between   1970-80. 

The  1972  gross  national  product  has  been 
estimated   at  $1.15   trillion. 

"Increasing  real  Income  will  lead  to  an 
Increase  in  both  the  quantities  and  qualities 
of  products  consumed."  said  Dr.  Lazer. 

"People  will  purchase  what  they  always 
wanted  but  could  not  afford.  The  home  will 
remain  the  major  focus  of  the  American 
life  style. 

"The  role  of  wives  and  other  family  mem- 
bers, however,  will  change. 

"Convenience  and  product -use  valvies  will 
be  significant.  Leisure,  recreation,  travel, 
cosmopolitanism,  urbanism.  and  the  desire 
to  'return  to  nature'  will  all  have  an  Impact." 

Dr.  Lazer  said  that  the  government, 
thro\igh  iiicome  maintenance  programs,  will 
have  a  major  Impact  on  life  styles  'Services, 
warranties,  product  environment,  interfaces, 
price-cost  relationships  and  social  responsl- 
bihties  will  be  re-evaluated  by  busir.ess" 

Dr.  Lazer  said  he  believed  that  prices  prob- 
ably would  increase  throughout  the  1970s 
and  although,  in  his  opinion,  inflation  will 
not  'gallop."  it  will  "continue." 

■■Pressures  will  exist  for  increasing  wages 
and    other    worker    benefits.  "    he    also    said. 

'The  ecological  problems,  social  programs, 
higher  interest  rates  and  Increasing  levels  of 
taxation  will  be  reflected  In  higher  prices. 
Consumers  will  have  an  orientation  of  ex- 
pecting to  pay  higher  prices  for  products 
and  services. 

"Continuing  inflation  will  become  the 
norm." 

Dr.  Lazer  said  that  management  decisions 
no  longer  can  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of 
costs  and  profits  alone. 

"Attention  must  be  given  to  social  costs, 
social  profits,  social  product,  social  audits 
and  social  indicators,"  he  noted. 
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~ae    marketing    manager    of    the    future 
be   cognizant   of   these   developments 
must   recognize   their   Importance   and 
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ie  must  be  prepared  to  factor  them  into 
management  eqiiatlons  and  into  his  deci- 
s  and  strategies." 

Jtr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 

ghted  to  join  with  the  distinguished 

sen  or  Senator  from  Massachusetts   in 

ntj  educing  the  "Highways  and  Related 

cpisportation    Systems    Improvement 

of  1973." 

thrust  of  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
:  is  to  increase  the  flexibility  and 
scote  of  the  Higliway  Trust  Fund.  It  i<; 
imijortant   to   note   that   this   proposal 
in  no  way  interfere  with  that  por- 
of  the  trust  fund  allocated  for  com- 
pletion of  the  interstate  liighway  system, 
e  and  local  governments  will,  how- 
be  given  the  choice— and  I  em- 
jize   the   word   choice — of   spending 
noiinterstate   funds   to   their   best   ad- 
age where  buses,  railroads,  or  sub- 
present  a  more  viable  solution  to 
transportation  problem. 

the  simplest  term.s,  then,  this  bill 
ides  that  an  estimated  $3.25  billion, 
allocated  for  completion  of  the  inter- 
system,  will  not  be  touched, 
important  distinction  is  the  treat- 
meilt  of  an  estimated  $2.75  billion  allo- 
d  for  noninterstate  funding.  While 
will  be  no  requirement  that  these 
fimfts  be  spent  on  mass  transit.  States, 
cities  will  be  given  an  option  to 
spei^d  these  funds  on  rail  or  bus  transit. 
second  feature  of  this  proposal  is 
half  the  $2.75  billion  available  for 
ble    spending   will    go    directly    to 
metropolitan  areas,  under  a  so-called 
provision.    An    individual 
s    share    under    this    passthrough 
be  based  on  that  city's  size  in  re- 
lation to  the  size  of  all  cities  in  the  State. 
S  lould  a  number  of  cities  decide  to 
work  together  in  setting  up  a  regional 
>ortatlon    agency,    the    individual 
funding  shares  of  all  those  cities  would 
go  to  the  regional  agency, 
e    overall    intent    of    these    pass- 
thrdugh  provisions  is  to  stimulate  trans- 
porljation  planning  in  urban  areas  at  the 
level.  And.  in  fact,  money  becomes 
available   under   ihe   passthrough  only 
a  city  or  agency  has  a  compre- 
hensive transportation  plan  approved  by 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  the 
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other  half  of  the  $2.75  billion 
for  flexible  spending  will  go  to 
state  government,  to  be  administered 
single  State  agency — such  as  a  State 
Department  of  Transportation — which 
lesponsible  for  developing  a  com- 
preljensive  and  balanced  transportation 
This  plan  must  be  approved  by  the 
Govfemor  and  the  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation. 

additional  provision  of  this  bin 
d  charge  the  Secretary  of  Trans - 
portfation  to  use  a  portion  of  his  discre- 
tionpry  funds  for  emergency  steps  to 
meet  the  air  quality  standards  as 
orth  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970. 
Fun^s  are  also  specifically  allocated  for 
way  beautification  and  safety 
standards. 

F  nally,  this  bUl  provides  that  the  Sec- 
reta  t  of  Transportation  may  withdraw 


his  approval  for  tiic  con.-tiuction  of  any 
controversial  Iiiteistate  segment,  upon 
the  joint  requesL  of  a  Governor  and  the 
local  government  concerned.  The  funds 
that  would  have  been  spent  on  ruch  proj- 
ects shall  not  be  lOot  by  the  State,  but 
rather  an  equal  amount  of  money  shall 
be  reallocated  to  other  federally  aided 
tran.sportation  projects  in  the  rame  lo- 
cality as  the  v.tihdrawn  project. 

Mr.   r^esidcnt.  in  my  judgment  this 


Jaiinavij  .il,  19; 

'.illion  annual  cost  of  such  mad- 


ness. 

A:\  I  can  a-k  is  I:ow,  by  any  form  o'' 
reasoning,  can  we  support  a  program  to 
n.xpand  this  tragedy— in  the  face  of  lor;!- 
cal  alternatives? 

When  we  realize  what  the  transporta- 
tion isr-ue  is.  we  understand  that  the  fi?h^ 
lor  balanced  transportation  is  a  fight  fo^- 
li'n. 


,  ■    ^^  .  ,  ^'^-   ^°  ^"^^S  I  have  hoped  to  see  'i 

proposal  is  the  nioit  pro^-ressive  and  ap-     dramatic  awakening  with  respect  to  th'- 
propriate  plan  lor  applyuig  our  Hi.Laiv.ay     l^ations  transoortatinn  r^rr.h^^r^.   t*  ,,„■: 
Trust  Fund  to  :;\e  transportation  needs 
of  America.  Kiglrv.  ays  were  our  first  pri- 


cr;t--  -.vhen  the  trust  fund  was  set  up  in 
1956.  But  the  building  of  highways  be- 
came a  national  ob.session — and  this  ob- 
session has  caused  what  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  "the  great  American  motion 
.sickness. " 

Our  transportation  system  has  become 
an  indifferent,  inefficient,  destructive, 
and  deadly  "beast  of  national  burden." 
It  goes  where  the  spirit  of  speculation 
moves  it — and  it  is  driven  by  the  wheels 
of  vested  interest. 

In  1906,  traffic  in  downtown  New  York 
crept  along  behind  horses  at  an  average 
.speed  of  11.5  miles  per  hour.  By  1966,  it 
was  creeping  along  at  8.5  miles  per  hour, 
behind  the  most  powerful  engines 
Detroit   could   mass-produce. 

Public  transportation  systems  in  our 
cities  are  in  disrepair  and  decline — in 
some  cities  they  are  vitrunlly  nonexist- 
ent. 

In  Watts,  the  site  of  major  riots  in 
the  1960s,  the  only  way  to  reach  the 
county  hospital  was  by  taxi.  Tlie  round- 
trip  fare  was  $10 — so  when  a  man  or 
woman  felt  sick,  the  bitter  question  was 
whether  he  felt  "ten  dollars  sick." 

It  is  a  sad  conmientary  when  we  come 
upon  a  city  with  the  skies  black  from 
smoke,  with  ambulances  rushing  to  help 
the  wounded  and  planes  circling  over- 
head, where  men  in  helmets  are  digging 
trenches  in  the  street,  and  people  are 
pushing  and  shoving  in  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  escape — and  we  would  have  to 
ask  whether  it  was  a  city  at  war — or  the 
evening  rxish  hour. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  our  people  now 
live  in  urban  areas,  and  endless  high- 
ways often  do  them  more  harm  than 
good.  The  yoimg,  the  old,  the  poor,  and 
the  disabled  are  helpless  in  these  cities, 
because  recent  innovations  in  mass 
transit  have  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  the  two-car  family.  And  now  that  the 
grass  of  the  suburbs  is  giving  way  to  one 
more  highway,  even  the  advantaged  are 
getting  nervou.5 — as  they  see  the  vertical 
concrete  they  left  turning  horizontal. 

Turning  to  the  hard  tragedy  of  our 
transportation  crisis — and  now  that  our 
concerns  with  Vietnam  have  been 
ended — I  must  ask,  where  is  an  equal 
concern  for  the  57,000  casualties  on  our 
highways  .ach  year?  Perhaps  this  blood- 
bath would  be  more  newsworthy  if  the 
same  result  were  accomplished  by  driv- 
ing a  bus,  jammed  with  156  people,  into 
a  brick  wall — killing  them  all — once  a 
day.  To  complete  the  story,  however,  we 
would  then  have  to  drive  35  more  buses, 
each  packed  with  156  more  people,  into 
that  wall  every  day — to  be  maimed  and 
disabled.  This  is   not   to  mention   the 


IS  transportation  problems.  It  has 
not  happened,  because  it  has  been  a 
c-eepmg  rather  than  an  instantaneo-:\ 
'  ".^T^trophe. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
.^laj-^achu-setts  and  I  have  offered  a  bill 
tuat  IS  not  antihighway  in  Its  purpo.se 
Katliev.  for  the  first  time,  transportation 
aeciMons  could  be  made  by  humans  liv- 
1;::,'  1".  1973.  not  a  highway  trust  fund 
c-c:.tpn  in  1956.  This  bill  states  that  in 
diversity  rather  than  sameness  lies  the 
ans-.er  to  mobUity  in  the  United  States. 

t'>.  1956.  without  knowledge  of  costs 
inonetarv  or  human,  the  Congress  of  thf^ 
L'liited  States  created  the  highway  trust 
fund.  And  that  congressional  action  has 
remained  basically  unchanged  for  16 
yer-rs  and  eight  elections. 

An  automatic  pilot  was  turned  on  and 
America  has  overflown  its  transporta- 
tion destination  many  times  over. 

In  creating  the  highway  trust  fund 
Congress  let  a  concept  rather  than  a 
Congress  shape  transportation  policies 
Concepts  are  words— Congress  is  human 
Trust  fund  sounds  so  proper.  It  sounds 
much  better  than  politics.  But  the  fact 
is  that,  with  the  creation  of  the  trust 
fund,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
turned  over  its  responsibilities  in  the 
area  of  transportation  to  private  inter- 
ests. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  made  a  commitment  of 
ta.xpayers'  moneys,  not  Just  for  one  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  but  for  what  has  now 
been  16  sessions  of  the  Congress — with- 
out consultation  with  or  accountability 
by  those  taxpayers. 

What  we  are  now  saying  to  the  Con- 
gress is  that  the  highway  trust  fund  is 
no  more  sacrosanct  than  any  other  Fed- 
eral project,  regardless  of  what  it  is 
called. 

If  the  money  or  the  concept  is  not  do- 
ing the  job,  then  change — not  hanging 
on — is  the  order  of  the  day. 

That  same  national  mania  for  high- 
ways that  set  back  the  railroads  in  1966 
could  turn  to  mass  transit  in  1972  and 
leave  highways  a  forgotten  transporta- 
tion project.  But  we  need  a  balanced 
transportation  system,  not  a  multitude 
of  transportation  happenings. 

Finally,  the  highway  lobby  in  Wash- 
ington has  fouglit  a  vigorous  battle  to 
protect  "its"  fund.  Arrogantly  they  claim 
to  speak  for  all  Americans,  and  unfortu- 
nately most  Americans  are  too  lazy  to 
face  them  down. 

Since  it  has  been  creeping  rather  than 
instantaneous  disaster,  all  of  us  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  traffic  jams,  the  death, 
the  pollution,  the  environmental  desecra- 
tion. GrumWiiig  as  we  sit  in  our  car,  we 
find  laziness  in  full  command  when  the 
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ignition  Is  turned  off  and  the  car  is  in 
the  garage. 

But  the  biggest  reason  of  all  for  no 
change  In  our  transportation  policies  has 
been  the  American  people  themselves. 
Only  recently  in  the  State  of  Coimecti- 
cut,  transportation  was  listed  In  a  poll  as 
being  an  important  issue  to  only  3  per- 
cent of  Coiuiecticut's  voters.  Ninety  per- 
cent felt  pollution  was  an  issue;  95  per- 
cent felt  that  the  envii-orunent  was  an 
issue;  both  are  component  parts  of  the 
transportation  crisis,  but  only  3  percent 
designated  the  crisis  itself  as  important. 

I  think  slowly  all  of  CormecUcut,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  this  Nation,  is  begin- 
ning to  imderstaud  that  transportation 
is  not  only  of  concern  to  the  commuter. 
It  is  the  concern  of  the  suburban  dweller, 
the  factory  worker,  and  the  storeowner. 
Just  as  surely,  transportation  is  no  longer 
simply  a  Coimecticut,  New  York,  or 
Massachusetts  issue,  it  is  an  issue  for  all 
the  new  population  centers,  be  they  in 
Georgia,  or  California,  or  Texas,  or  Flor- 
ida. 

This  was  the  background  then  when 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  came  up  for  its 
automatic  bieruiial  approval  last  year. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  16-year  career, 
the  highway  lobby  was  run  over  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Kennedy  and  myself  on  the 
one  hand.  Senators  Cooper  and  Muskik 
on  the  other,  tried  to  amend  the  high- 
way bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
highway  funds  for  mass  transit — mass 
trai\sit  rail,  mass  transit  bus.  The  Ken- 
nedy-Weicker  amendment  was  a  slightly 
broader,  more  adequately  financed  pro- 
posal and  should  be  the  law  of  the  future. 

Unfortunately,  what  was  a  successful 
fight  in  the  Senate  came  to  grief  In  the 
House. 

What  this  means  is  that  instead  of 
waiting  untU  1974,  transportation  policy 
will  be  shaped  by  Congress  In  1973. 

What  Is  clear  is  that  highways  alone, 
or  in  overwhelming  proportions,  are  a 
mobility,  environmental,  and  safety  dis- 
aster. We  have  become  a  nation  of  auto- 
motive lemmings. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  parable  of  how 
not  to  "cook  a  frog."  If  you  were  to  boil  a 
pot  of  water  and  drop  the  frog  in,  his 
reflexes  would  cause  him  to  jump  out  of 
the  pot,  thus  saving  him  from  being 
cooked.  On  the  other  hand,  put  him  in  a 
pot  of  cold  water,  heat  it  slowly  and  he 
would  eventually  be  cooked. 

In  tei-rns  of  transportation,  we  are  the 
frog  and  we  had  better  jump  or 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON : 

S.  684.  A  bill  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
hospital  and  medical  care  to  certain 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  na- 
tions allied  or  associated  with  the  United 
States  in  World  War  I  or  World  War  U. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  the  armed  forces  of 
Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hun- 
gary. Latvia.  Lithuania,  Poland,  Ru- 
mania, and  Yugoslavia  fought  vaUantly 
on  the  Allied  side.  After  the  war,  there 
was  a  change  of  government  in  each  of 
those  countries,  a  change  which  deprived 
the  Eastern  European  people  of  the  free- 
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dom  for  which  they  had  fought.  Conse- 
quently Eastern  Europeans,  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  In  search  of  the  kind  of 
life  they  could  no  longer  lead  in  their 
own  countries. 

A  great  many  of  them  are  now  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  have  enriched  our  Na- 
tion through  hard  work.  The  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  recognizes  the  important 
contribution  these  brave  Americans  made 
to  the  Allied  war  effort  by  providing  that 
they  will  be  eligible  for  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration medical  and  hospital  bene- 
fits on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  war  vet- 
erans of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  The 
bill  is  limited  to  persons  who  have  been 
American  citizens  for  at  least  10  years 
and  who  participated  in  armed  conflict 
with  an  enemy  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing World  War  II  while  serving  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  countries  enumer- 
ated above.  American  citizens  who  fought 
in  Gen.  Joseph  Hallers  Ai-my  during 
World  War  I  are  covered  on  the  same 
terms. 

Under  existing  law,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment pays  for  medical  and  hospital  bene- 
flts  given  to  persons  who  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Philippines  during 
World  War  n,  even  if  such  persons  are 
not  American  citizens.  We  can  do  no  less 
for  Eastern  European  veterans  who  ai"e 
American  citizens.  There  is  no  reasonlo 
treat  these  fli'st-class  Americans  as  sec- 
ond-class citizens.  At  the  modest  cost  of 
approximately  $12  million  armually,  we 
can  do  justice  to  these  veterans  by  pro- 
viding them  with  the  VA  medical  and 
hospital  benefits  they  have  earned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  which  is  identical  to  a  bill  in- 
troduced In  the  House  by  Congressman 
Annunzio,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  tlie  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  684 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
109  of  title  38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(c)  (1)  Any  person  who — 

"(A)  Served — 

"(1)  during  World  War  I  as  a  member  of 
the  military  organization  commonly  known 
as  General  Joseph  Haller's  army,  or 

"(11)  during  World  War  II  as  a  member 
of  any  armed  force  of  the  government  of  BiU- 
garla,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary.  Lat- 
via, Lithuania,  Poland,  Romania,  or  Yugo- 
slavia, and  participated  while  so  ser\-hig  in 
armed  conflict  with  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"(B)  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  for  at  least  ten  years 
shall,  by  virtue  of  such  service,  be  entitled  to 
hospital  and  domiciliary  care  and  medical 
services  within  the  United  States  under  chap- 
ter 17  of  this  title  to  the  same  extent  as  If 
such  service  had  been  performed  In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  unless, 
such  person  Is  entitled  to,  or  would,  upon 
application  therefor,  be  entitled  to.  payment 
for  equivalent  care  and  services  under  a  pro- 
gram established  by  the  foreign  government 
concerned  for  persons  who  served  In  Its 
armed  forces  in  World  War  I  or  in  World  War 
II 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
World  War  I  shall  be  deemed  to  have  be- 
gun  on   July   J8,    lyu.   and   World  War  LI 


shall  be  deemed  to  have  begun  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1939." 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN; 

S.J.  Res.  44.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  designate  the 
period  beginning  April  15,  1973.  as  "Na- 
tional Plumbing  Industry  Week."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  of  AprU  15,  1973  as 
"National  Plumbing  Industry  Week." 

The  2  million  member  plimibing.  heat- 
ing, cooling,  and  piping  industry  is  plan- 
ning special  activities  that  week  to  focus 
attention  on  the  role  their  industry  plays 
in  providing  for  the  health,  comfort,  and 
care  of  the  people  of  this  countrj-. 

They  have  chosen  for  their  principal 
theme  the  efforts  of  the  plumbing  indus- 
ti-y  to  keep  our  waters  clean  and  the 
contributions  of  the  piping  industry  to- 
ward maintaining  cleaner  environment. 
The  pollution  laws  that  we  have  enacted 
here  will  rely  heavily  on  the  men  and 
women  of  the  plumbing  and  piping  in- 
dustrj-  and  on  the  technological  innova- 
tions that  they  have  provided  us. 

In  addition  to  these  concerns,  Mr. 
President,  the  pliunbing  and  piping  in- 
dustries provide  much  of  the  convenience 
and  high  standard  of  Uving  that  we  enjoy 
in  America  today.  It  is  certainly  fitting 
that  we  should  recognize  these  efforts 
and  achievements  by  designating  the 
week  of  April  15  as  "National  Plumbing 
Industrj-  Week." 


By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 

S.J.  Res.  45.  A  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  to 
those  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  the  VieUiam  war. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  erect  a  monument  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  tliat  will  honor  all  members  of 
the  U.S.  Ai-med  Forces  who  served  in  the 
Vietnam  war. 

Tins  monument  is  not  intended  to 
glorify  war.  especially  this  particular 
war.  Nor  is  it  intended  as  a  commentary 
on  the  wisdom  of  our  involvement  in  the 
war. 

Rather,  it  is  designed  to  honor  tho.se 
Americans  who  had  to  bear  the  burden  of 
our  participation  in  the  war,  a  burden 
greatly  inci-eased  by  the  long  and  intense 
division  it  created  within  our  own  coim- 
tiT.  We  a.";  a  nation  are  etemallv  in  their 
debt. 

Since  the  cea.'^e-fire  aiuiouncement.  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  has 
been  focused,  and  righlty  so,  on  the  plight 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  tliose  listed 
as  missing  in  action.  But  I  hope  we  will 
not  forget  that  since  1961  the  Vietnam 
death  toll  of  American  soldiers  killed  in 
hostile  action  totals  45.937.  Another  10,- 
300  died  from  nonhostlle  causes,  making 
the  total  death  toll  56.237.  The  number 
of  Americans  wounded  in  action  totals 
303.622. 

My  own  State  of  Kentucky  has  suffered 
dearly,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Nation. 
The  latest  Pentagon  breakdown  by  States 
shows  that  845  Kentuckians  died  from 
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hostile  action  and  186  from  nonhostile 
uses.  That  is  a  total  of  1,031  Kentuck- 

iakis  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Vietnam 
ir. 
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President.  I  hope  that  as  a  nation 
will  not  merely  view  these  figures  as 
statistics.  They  are  not.  Each  one  rep- 
5  a  human  life  that  has  either  been 
ta|cen  from  us  or  has  suffered  grievous 
uries  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
"  cannot  help  but  think  of  the  tremen- 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made  in 
Nilson  County.  Ky.,  which  is  adjacent 
my  county  of  Hardin  County,  a  coimty 
"i  scarcely  more  than  20,000  people, 
no  less  than  12  Nelson  County  resi- 
d^ts  have  given  their  hves  in  Vietnam. 
Tremendous  sacrifices  have  been  made 
citizens  of  all  the  States  throughout 
i  Nation. 

What  I  am  proposing  today  is  that  we 

!ct    an    appropriate     monument     in 

Washington  to  pay  tribute  to  those  who 

served  and  sacrificed  so  greatly  for 

thfeir  Nation. 

President,  in  conclusion,  a  total 
2.5  million  young  men  served  this 
co^mtry  in  Vietnam.  I  hope  if  Congress 
1  approve  the  erection  of  this  monu- 
ment tliat  we  do  not  see  it  as  the  end  of 
responsibility  to  these  young  men 
women;   that  we  now  during  this 
session  review  those  programs  that  have 
developed    to   aid   our   retuining 
seivicemen  so  that  they  can  find  a  way 
reform  their  lives  and  participate  in 
opportunities  this  great  Nation  ex- 
tends to  our  people  and  overcome  the 
haidicap  that  they  obtained  by  having 
leave  their  peaceful  pursuits  and  join 
the  pursuit  of  the  policy  of  our  coun- 
in  a  foreign,  distant,  and  strange 
',  in  a  war  that  had  not  proved  popu- 
in  our  own  counti-y. 
.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
the  Senator  yield? 

HUDDLESTON.  I  yield. 
.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  want  to  con- 
;ri,tulate  my  able  coUeague  from  my 
neighboring  sister  State  of  Kentucky  for 
proposal  he  has  made.  Coming  from 
Wdst  Virginia^a  State  which  gave  710 
ts  illustrious  sons  in  hostile  action,  a 
which,  of  the  50  States,  has  the 
hldhest  number  of  killed  in  action  in 
Vi«tnam  per  1,000  population,  to  wit, 
I — I  join  with  the  able  Senator  in  this 
th(  ughtful  expression  of  his  sentiments. 
ttlnk  It  is  wholly  appropriate  that  such 
_  tion  of  theii-  sacrifice  be  accorded 
;hose  men  who  have  fought  In  what 
perhaps  the  most  thankless  of  all 
.  I  want  to  assure  the  distinguished 
itor  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hitddle- 
)  that  I  will  give  whatever  support 
I  cin  to  his  efforts  in  this  regard. 


ULt. 
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By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
J.  Res.  47.  A  joint  resolution  propos- 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
1  he  United  States  relating  to  open  ad- 
ions  to  public  schools.  Referred  to 
thelCommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  constitutioial  amendment 
prohibit  the  forced  busing  of  our 
sch  wlchlldren.  It  is  very  similar  to  the 
resolution  previously  offered  by  Mr. 
and  coepoi^sored  by  myself,  but 
unique  in  that  it  contains  the  same 
wooing  as  the  present  Oklahoma  law 


which  has  been  ignominously  ignored  by 
our  Federal  courts. 

The  proposed  amendment  assures  that 
no  child  shall  be  forced  to  attend  a  par- 
ticular school  because  of  his  color.  In  its 
1954  Brown  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
quite  properly  dictated  that  color  should 
play  no  part  in  deciding  school  attend- 
ance. The  Court  stated  that  students 
should  be  admitted  on  a  "nonracial 
basis."  Since  the  decision  of  1954,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  retreated  by  ordering 
busing  and  in  essence  making  color  a 
criteria  in  detennining  which  school  a 
person  attends.  As  I  said  in  October  1970, 
discrimination  to  end  discrimination  is 
wrong  and  is  a  cure  as  sickly  as  the 
disease,  itself. 

In  order  to  overturn  the  Supreme 
Court  decision,  it  appears  that  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  is  required.  I  hope 
other  means  of  reinstituting  neighbor- 
hood schools  will  become  a  reality  be- 
cause the  route  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  is  long  and  arduous.  How- 
ever, as  no  quicker  alternative  remedv  is 
now  evident.  I  believe  this  Congress  m'ust 
listen  to  the  American  people  and  pass 
a  constitutional  amendment  forbidding 
this  unworkable  social  experiment. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Con- 
gress both  to  reflect  the  will  of  the  people 
and  to  recapture  the  legislative  process 
which  has  been  so  severely  eroded  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  As  this  proposed 
amendment  is  very  short,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J,  Res.  47 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Homse  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constiuition  of  the  United  States,  to  be  valid 
only  if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  oi  the  several  States  within  seven 
year.5  after  the  date  of  Hnal  passage  of  this 
joint  resolution: 

"article  — 

"Section  1.  No  public  school  student  shall 
be  assigned,  transferred,  or  otherwise  com- 
pelled to  attend  any  school  on  account  of 
his  race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

•Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation." 


S.   39 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    3 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  to  the  bill  S.  3,  the  Health 
Security  Act:  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Him- 
PHRZY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
12,  the  Urban  Parkland  Heritage  Act  of 
1972. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  39,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  to  pro- 
vide a  more  effective  program  to  prevent 
aircraft  piracy  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   50 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Mis.souri    iMr.   Eagleton),   the  Senator 
fiom  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen),  the 
Senator  from   Tennessee    (Mr.  Baker  i, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayhi! 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen>. 
the  Senator  fi-om  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden», 
the   Senator   from   Massachusetts    iMr. 
Bkooke',  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota  'Mr.  Burdick),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Clark)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator Horn  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici>, 
ilie  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land i.  the  Senator  from  Arizona   iMr. 
Fannin  1.    the   Senator   from    Ai-kansas 
'  Mr.  FuLBRiGHT) ,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana   (Mr.   Hartke),   the  Senator  from 
Colorado    (Mr.   Haskell),   the   Senator 
from  Oregon  <Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine    (Mr.  Hathaway),   the 
Senator  from  Kentucky   (Mr.   Huddle- 
ston  > .  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Ml-.  Hollings),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii   (Mr.   Inouye>,   the  Senator  from 
Washington   (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York   (Mr.  Javits),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),    the   Senator   from   Montana 
(Mr.    Mansfield),    the    Senator    from 
Mai-jiand   (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island    (Mi-. 
Pastore),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Sybungton),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut    (Mr.    Weicker)     and    the 
Senator     from     North     Dakota     (Mr." 
Young)  were  added  as  cosponsors  to  S. 
50.  a  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    174 

Ml-.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Long,  Ribicoff  and  my- 
self, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright) 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
MONDALE)  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
174,  to  provide  for  coverage  of  outpatient 
di-ugs  under  medicare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.    200 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell), 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott), 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes), 
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the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn), 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  200,  a  bill  to  require  that  new  forms 
and  reports,  and  revisions  of  existing 
forms,  resulting  from  legislation  be  con- 
tained in  reports  of  committees  reporting 
the  legislation. 

S.  261 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  261,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  minimum  Fed- 
eral pasrments  for  4  additional  years,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    33S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  335,  a  bill  to  promote  development 
and  exp>ansion  of  community  schools 
throughout  the  United  States. 

S.    3SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Magnuson)  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  355,  a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  provide  for  remedies  of  defects  with- 
out charge,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator fi*om  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  370,  authoriz- 
ing tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry 
out  a  program  for  flood  prevention  in  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Basin.  Tex.,  to  en- 
hance and  stabilize  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  area,  and  for  other 
pui-poses. 

S.    394 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya) ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings),  and  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  394,  to 
amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936.  as  amended,  to  reaffirm  that  such 
funds  made  available  for  each  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  programs  provided  for  in 
such  act  be  fully  obligated  in  said  year, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    548 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Abourezk »  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  548.  a  bill  to  provide  price  sup- 
port for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor. 

S.    571 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
(McGovern>  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 


S.  571,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  to  require  that  Imported 
meat  be  labeled  "imported"  at  all  stages 
of  distribution  until  delivery  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer. 

S.    384 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  584,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  and  for 
other  pui-poses."  approved  November  5, 
1966. 

S.    587 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  587,  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  national  catastrophic  illness  in- 
surance program  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Govei-ninent,  acting  in  cooperation 
with  State  insurance  authorities  and  the 
private  insurance  industry,  will  reinsure 
and  otherwise  encourage  the  issuance  of 
private  health  insurance  policies  which 
make  adequate  health  protection  avail- 
able to  all  Americans  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

S.   609 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Sckweiker  ' ,  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
( Mr.  Moss )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  609.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Intei-nal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  .22  cali- 
ber ammimition  recordkeeping  require- 
ments. 

SEN.4TF  Joint  Resolution  27 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadce.  tiie 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
lings) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  27.  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  provide  that,  except  in  time  of 
war  or  economic  emergency  declared  by 
the  Congress,  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ei-nment  may  not  exceed  the  revenues  of 
the  Government  during  any  fiscal  year. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  49— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING ADDITIONAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE   ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  i 

Mr.  BIBLE  (for  liimself  and  Mr. 
Javits  )  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution: 

S.   Res.  49 

Resolved.  Tlaat  the  Select  Committee  on 
SmaU  Business,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
Imposed  upon  it  by  3.  Res.  58,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  20.  1950,  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  Is  authcM-ized  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  problems  of  American  small  and 
independent  business  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  those  problems  to 
the  appropriate  legislative  committees  of 
the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  from  March  1,  1973,  through 
February  28.  1974,  in  its  discretion  ( 1 )  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Seaaie.  (2)  to  employ  personnel. 
(3)    with  the  prior  consent  of  the   Govern - 


men;  department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  senices 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency.  (4)  t<vprocure  the  temporary  services 
(not  in  excess  >nf  one  year)  or  Intermittent 
senices  of  indivhtiial  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  such 
ser\'ice.s  isnc.er  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisl.T- 
tive  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  and  (5)  to 
provide  assistanre  for  the  members  of  its 
profe=isioual  staff  in  obtaining  speclall^id 
training,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  any  svich  standing  com- 
mittee may  provide  that  assistance  under 
section  202 1  j )  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolvitlon  shall  not  exceed  ?188.- 
000,  of  which  amount  ( 1 )  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  shall  be  available  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  consult- 
ants, or  organizations  thereof,  and  (2)  not 
to  exceed  $1,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee. 

Sec.    4.    The    committee    shall    report    its 
findings,   together   with  such   recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to* 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 

Sec.  5.  Expen.ses  of  the  committee  under 
this  re.solution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  50— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  CONTIN- 
UING, AND  AUTHORIZING  ADDI- 
TIONAL EXPENDITURES  BY.  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NUTRI- 
TION AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  by  vmanimous  con- 
sent.) 

Mr.  jMcGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Schweiker.  Mr. 
Taft.  Mr.  Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Mondale. 
I  submit  a  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  resolution  calling  for 
the  extension  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  which 
was  approved  unanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee earlier  this  week,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. This  matter  has  been  cleared 
on  both  .=ides  of  the  aisle  with  the  cliaii- 
man  and  ranking  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  ordinarily  would  get  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hld- 
dleston".  Without  objection,  it  i.s  so 
ordered. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  50 

Revolted.  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Xutrition  and  Human  Needs,  established  !jy 
Sen.ite  Resolution  281.  Ninetieth  Cougre.>>. 
agreed  to  on  July  30  1968.  as  .amended  and 
supplemented.  Is  hereby  extended  through 
February  28.  1974. 

Sec.  2.  {a»  In  studyine;  matters  pertaininar 
to  the  lack  of  food,  medical  assistance,  and 
other  related  necessities  of  life  and  heal'h. 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  Is  authorized  from  March  1.  1973. 
through  February  28.  1974.  in  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel. (3i  to  subpena  witnes.ses  and  docu- 
ments. (4)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government     department    or    agency    con- 
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and  the  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 

nistration,  to  u.-se  on  a  reimbursable  baols 

e  services  of  personnel,   information,  and 

itles  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

to  procure  the  temporary  services   (not 

excess  of  one  year)   or  huennlttent  serv- 

of  Individual  consul taiUs,  or  organiza- 

ns  thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and  uu- 

:  the  .same  conduions  as  a  standing  com- 

tee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  such  serv- 

under  section  202<i(   of  the  LegLslatlve 

Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  i6)   to  interview 

ployees   of    the   Federal,    state    and   local 

.ernmeuts  and  other  individuals    and  (7) 

t.ike  depositions  and  other  testiriiony. 

b)    The   minority  shall   receive   fair  con- 

eration  in  the  appointment  of  staff  per- 

inel  piir.<;uant  to  this  resolution.  Such  per- 

inel  assigned  to  the  minority  shall  be  ac- 

ded  equitable  treatment  with  respect  to 

■  fixing  of  salary  rates,  the  assignment  of 

litles,  aiid   the  acce.ssibilltv  of  commit- 

records. 

3.    The    expenses    of    the    committee 
this  resoltition  shall  not  exceed  S291.- 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $20,000 
1    be   available   for   the   procurement   of 
services  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof. 

.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 

resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 

"it  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 

approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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PERCY.   Mr.   President,    as   the 
liking  minority  member  of  the  Select 
Cofmnittee    on    Nutrition    and    Human 
as  well  as  a  public  official  deeply 
coi>cemed  about  the  problem  of  hunger 
malnutrition  in  this  country,  I  en- 
thi  siastically  endorse  the  resolution  ex- 
ter  ding  the  mandate  of  the  select  corn- 
tee  for  1  year. 

believe  this  committee  has  played  an 

ex*emely  important  role  in  the  progress 

have  made  in  the  last  4  years  toward 

closing  the  hunger  gap  in  America.  I  be- 

it  has  an  equally  vital  role  to  play 

:ompleting  the  task  President  Nixon 

out  for  us  in  May  1969  of  eliminating 

hunger  from  America  for  ail  time. 

select  committee  must  continue 

efforts  which  have  lead  to  a  rapid  ex- 

parlsion  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 

lu-e's  food  assistance  programs.  The 

"  committee  must  continue  the  study 

lUtrition  education  it  began  last  De- 

for  it  is  not  enough  to  assure 

to  food  if  we  do  not  know  what 

to  eat  to  enjoy  good  health.  The 

committee  must  continue  its  ad- 

voc|icy  on  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  sick. 

elderly,    and    other    nutritionally 

vulnerable  gi-oups  who  are  supposed  to  be 

beneficiaries  of  Federal  feeding  pro- 
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Ttie  select  committeahas  a  solid  rec- 
ord on  which  to  build  inthe  year  ahead 
antj  it  has  developed  an  expertise  which 
be  invaluable  in  carrying  on  the 
against  hunger  and  malnutrition. 
Wh  le  the  hunger  gap  still  exists  in  this 
cou  itry  we  cannot  afford  to  let  this  ex- 
■jence  and  expertise  go  to  waste. 
we  extend  the  mandate  of  the  select 
contnittee  for  another  year,  then  I  be- 
we  shall  make  greater  progress  in 
improving  the  nutrition  of  the  American 
le.  Better  nutrition  will  in  turn  mean 
health  for  all  Americans  and,  of 
public  and  private  savings  on 
th  care, 
urge  favorable  action  on  the  resolu- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  51— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  CONTINU- 
ING, AND  AUTHORIZING  ADDI- 
TIONAL EXPENDITURES  BY,  THE 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  AGING 
'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. I 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
ob.jection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
what  the  resolution  is  about. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  The  resolution  is 
a  routine  resolution  having  to  do  with 
the  request  for  funds  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  and  it  goes  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Today,  I  understand,  is  the  deadline 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  under- 
standing that  the  resolution  routinelv 
would  be  refeiTed  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  I  ha\e  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
measure  would  ordinarily  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  Senate  Resolution  51  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res    51 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  established  by  S.  Res.  33,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  on  February  13. 
1961,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  is  here- 
by extended  through  February  28.  1974. 

Sfc.  2.  (a)  The  committee  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  and  investigation  of  any 
and  all  matters  pertaining  to  problems  and 
opportunities  of  older  people,  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  problems  and  opportunities  of 
maintaining  health,  of  assuring  adequat*  in- 
come, of  finding  emplovment,  of  engaging  in 
productive  and  rewarding  activity,  of  secur- 
ing proper  housing,  and.  when  necessary  of 
obtaining  care  or  assistance.  No  proposed 
legislation  shall  be  referred  to  such  commit- 
tee, and  such  committee  shall  not  have 
power  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise  have 
legislative  jurisdiction. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that  a  lesser  number,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  te.s- 
timony. 

Sec.  3.  la)  For  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee  is  authori7ed  from  March  1 
1973,  through  February  28.  1974.  in  its  discre- 
tion ( 1 )  to  make  expenditures  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  hold  hear- 
mgs,  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or  place 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjotirn- 
ment  periods  of  the  Senate.  (4)  to  require 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  correspond- 
ence, books,  papers,  and  documents.  (5)  to 
admhiister  oaths.  (6)  to  take  te.stimony 
orally  or  by  deposition.  (7)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel,  information,  and  facil- 
ities of  any  such  department  or  agency,  and 
(9)  to  procure  the  temporary  .services  (not  in 
excess  of  one  year)   or  Intermittent  services 


"f  indi\idi:al  consultants,  or  organizaiion-s 
riiereof.  In  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
^vm^  conditions  as  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Scnst*  may  procure  such  services  tinder 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946. 

(b)  The  minority  shall  receive  fair  con- 
.Maer.nu.n  in  the  appointment  of  staff  per- 
-■..nncl  pursuant  to  this  resolution.  Such  per- 
.-^oiinel  a.^sigued  to  the  minority  shall  be  ar- 
lordprt  equitable  treatment  with  respect  to 
the  fixing  of  salary  rates,  the  assignment  of 
faculties,  and  the  accessibility  of  committee 
records. 

Srr.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  commiilce 
under  this  resolution  .shall  not  exceed 
^404.362.  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed 
si 5.000  shnl!  be  available  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  individual  cons\i!i- 
ants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
Milis  of  Its  study  and  investigation,  together 
\\v\\  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
advi.-able.  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ti-.able  date,  but  not  later  than  February  -^8 
ii»T4  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist  at 
ilie  close  of  btisiness  on  February  28,  1974 

Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con 
tmyem   fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  52— ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION  REPORTED  RELAT- 
ING TO  EXPENDITURES  BY  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CRTL  SERVICE 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  McGEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  reported 
tiie  following  original  resolution: 
S.  Res.  52 

/.'oo/M'ri.  That  in  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  investigations 
as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdic- 
tion under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of, is  authorized  from  March  1,  1973,  through 
Febrtiary  28.  1974,  in  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
ox  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Goverii- 
meni  department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
fo  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

Sec.  2.  Tlie  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $275,000. 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  committee  shall  report  its  fin<i- 
ings,  together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
-Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1974. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fluid  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  53— ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

IS.   KEPT.   NO.   93-9) 

'Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  thereon: 
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S.  Res.  53 


Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof.  Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1973, 
through  February  28,  1974,  for  the  purposes 
stated  and  within  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  following  sections,  in  Its  discretion  ( 1 ) 
to  make  expenditures  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel, 
and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  department 
or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
is  authorized  from  March  1,  1973,  through 
February  28,  1974,  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$331,000  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make  a 
complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taining to  each  of  the  subjects  set  forth  be- 
low in  succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution, 
said  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  respective 
specific  inquiries  and  to  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended)  in  accordance  with  such 
succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  $125,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  pri- 
vileges and  elections. 

Sec  4.  Not  to  exceed  $206,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  com- 
puter servlees  for  the  Senate,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $20,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
lor  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable  with  re- 
spect to  each  study  or  Investigation  for  which 
expenditure  is  authorized  by  this  resolution, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28.  1974. 

Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the  conimittee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  54  AND  SEN- 
ATE RESOLUTION  55— ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTIONS  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EXPEND- 
ITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES 
(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  every- 
one knows  of  the  recent  tragedy  en- 
countered by  Senator  Stennis  and  in  the 
absence  of  Senator  Symington  from  the 
city  I  send  to  the  desk  two  resolutions 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
One  resolution  authorizes  an  addition- 
al increment  of  $60,000  for  the  full  com- 
mittee for  routine  purposes. 

The  other  resolution  authorizes  addi- 
tional expenditures  in  the  amovmt  of 
$520,000  for  inquiries  and  investigations 
diu'ing  the  first  session. 

Both  of  these  resolutions  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  full  committee. 
The  resolutions  are  as  'follows: 
S.  Res.  54 
Resolution   authorizing   additional   expendi- 
tures by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
for  routine  purposes. 
Resolved,  That  tlie  Committee  on  Armed 


Services  is  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  dtiring  the 
Ninety-Third  Congress,  $60,000  in  addition 
to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  purposes 
specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

S.  Res.  55 
Resolution  authorizing  additional  expendi- 
tures by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices for  inquiries  and  Investigations 
Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  making  investigations 
as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdic- 
tion under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  from  March  1,  1973,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1974,  for  the  purposes  stated  and 
within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  fol- 
lowing sections,  in  its  discretion  ( 1 )  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  serv- 
ices of  personnel  of  any  such  department 
or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Is  authorized  from  March  1,  1973,  through 
February  28,  1974,  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$30,000  for  the  procurement  of  the  services 
of  individual  consultants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1973,  through  February  28, 
1974,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $490,000,  to 
examine,  investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
each  of  the  subjects  set  forth  below  in 
succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution,  said 
funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  respective  spe- 
cific inquiries  in  accordance  with  such  suc- 
ceeding sections  of  this  resolution. 

SEC.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $337,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  general  study  or  investigation 
of— 

( 1 )  the  common  defense  generally: 

(2)  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
generally: 

(3)  soldiers' and  sailors' homes; 

(4)  pay.  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  "and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

( 5 )  selective  service 

(6»  the  size  and  composition  of  the  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force; 

(7)  forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards, 

(8)  ammunition  depots, 

(9)  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  Inclvidlng  the  administra- 
tion, sanitation,  and  Government  of  the 
Canal  Zone; 

(10)  the  conservation,  development,  and 
use  of  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  re- 
serves; 

(11)  strategic  and  critical  material  neces- 
sary for  the  common  defense;  and 

(12)  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
peculiar  to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  military 
operations. 

Sec.  5.  Not  lo  exceed  S153000  shall  be 
available  for  studies  and  investigations  per- 
taining to  military  readiness  and  prepared- 
ness for  the  common  defense  generally. 

Sec.  6.  Tlie  committee  shall  report  Us  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable  with 
respect  to  each  study  or  investigation  for 
which  expenditure  Is  autiiorized  Isy  tills  res- 


olution, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  28. 
1974. 

Sec.  7.  ExfJenses  of  the  committee  luider 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  $520,000  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  56— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  AU- 
THORIZING ADDITIONAL  EXPEND- 
ITURES BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 
(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

and  Administration.) 
Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary,  reported  the  following 

original  resolution: 

S.  Res.  56 

Resolved,  That  in  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  investigations 
as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended,  and  in  accordance  with  its  Juris- 
diction under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  as  far  as  applicable, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  from 
March  1,  1973,  through  February  28.  1974. 
for  the  purposes  stated  and  within  the  limi- 
tations imposed  by  the  following  sections, 
in  Its  discretion  (1)  to  naake  expenditures 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate. 
(2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Government  department 
or  agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  the  services  or  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  from 
March  1.  1973,  through  February  28,  1974,  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $4,312,300  to  examine, 
investigate,  and  make  a  complete  study  of 
any  and  all  matters  pertaining  lo  each  of 
the  subjects  set  forth  below  in  succeeding 
sections  of  this  resolution,  said  lands  to  be 
allocated  to  the  respective  specific  inquiries 
and  to  the  procurement  of  the  services  of  in- 
dividual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
(as  authorized  by  section  202(1 1  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  as 
amended)  in  accordance  with  such  succeed- 
ing sections  of  this  resolution.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  resolution,  the  committee  or  a 
duly  authorized  subcommittee  Thereof,  or 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  of  such 
subcommittees,  or  any  other  member  of  the 
committee  or  of  such  subcommittee  desig- 
nated by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
may  issue  subpenas  under  the  authority 
vested  in  the  committee  by  section  134(a) 
of  such  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  S388.800  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  ad- 
ministrative practice  and  procedure,  of 
which  amount  not  to  exceed  S3.000  may  be 
expended  for  the  procurement  of  individual 
consultants   or   organizations   thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $769,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  anti- 
trust and  monopoly,  of  which  amount  not 
to  exceed  SI 0.000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  individjal  consulta.its  or 
organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  Not  to  exceed  $265,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  invest ipat  ion  of  con- 
stitutional amendments,  of  which  amount 
not  to  exceed  $12,000  may  be  expended  for 
the  procurement  of  individual  consultants 
or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec  6.  Not  to  exceed  $354,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  con- 
stitutional rights,  of  which  amount  not  to 
exceed    SIO.OOO    may    be    expended    for    the 
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ocurement    of    individual    consultants    or 
anlzatioiis   thereof. 
Sec.    7.    Not    to    exceed    $238,000   shall    be 
ai  allable    for    a    study    or    investigation    of 
mlnal  laws  and  procedures. 
Sec.  8.  Not  to  e.xceed  $15,500  shall  be  avall- 
for  a  study  or  investigation  of  Federal 
arters,  holidays,  and  celebrations. 
Sec.    9.    Not    to   exceed    $240,000    shall    be 
liable  for  a  study  or  inves'igation  of  im- 
n^gratlon  and  naturalization. 

Sec.  10.  Not  to  exceed  $259,000  sl-'.aU  be 
a:ailable  for  a  study  or  investigaiion  of  im- 
provements  in   Judicial    machinery. 

Sec.    11.    Not    to   exceed    $612,000   shall    be 
lable  for  a  complete  and  continuing  study 
d  investigation  of  d)   the  administration, 
tion.  and  enforcement   of  the   Internal 
nrity   Act   of   1950.   as  amended.    (2)    the 
inistration.   operation,   and   enforcement 
other  laws  relating  to  espionage,  sabotape. 
the  protection  of  the  internal  security 
the    United   States,   and    (3 1    the   e.xtent. 
lire,  and  effect  of  subversive  activities  in 
United   States,    its    territorie.s   and    pos- 
including.     but     not     limited     to, 
es|)ionage.  sabotaee.  and  infiltration  by  per- 
is who  are  or  may  be  under  the  domination 
the   foreign   government  or   organization 
ntrolling  the  world  Comnmnist  movement 
any  other  movement  .seekmr  to  overthrow 
Government    of    the    United    States    by 
and  violence  or  otherwise  threatening 
internal  security  of  the  United  States.  Of 
$612,000.  not  to  exceed  $3,785  may  be 
for  the  procurement  of  individual 
cohsnltants   or  orLanizations   thereof. 

5ec.  12.  Not  to  exceed  $367,700  shall  be 
lilable  for  a  study  or  investigation  of 
■enile  delinquency,  of  which  amount  not 
exceed  $14,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
prfKTurement  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
lons  thereof. 
5ec.  13.  Not  to  exceed  $185,000  shall  be 
liable    for    a    study    or    investigation    of 

trademarks,  and  copyrights. 
>EC.  14.  Not  to  exceed  $79,000  shall  be 
for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  na- 
penitentiaries.  of  which  amount  not 
exceed  $1,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
prfccurement  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ga  lizatlons  thereof. 

Sec.  15.  Not  to  exceed  $227,000  shall  be 
for  a  study  or  investigation  of 
and  escapees,  of  which  amount  not 
exceed  $2,000  may  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  individual  consultants  or 
ori  anizations  thereof. 

jEC.  16.  Not  to  exceed  $62,300  shall  be  avail- 
e  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  revision 

codification. 
i;ec.    17.    Not   to   exceed    $250,000   shall    be 
liable    for    a    study    or    investigation    of 
tion  of  powers  iietween  the  executive, 
icial,  and  legislative  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
be   expended    for   the   procurement   of 
Ivldual      consultants      or      organizations 
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:;ec.    18.   The   committee   ;•-   '1    report    its 

ings.    together    with    sue       recommenda- 

s   for  legislation   as   it   deems   advisable 

h  respect   to  each  study  or  investigation 

which  expenditure  is  authorized  by  this 

■ution.  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 

tickble  date,  but  not  later  than  February  28, 

4. 

'.  iEC.  19.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
s  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tirgent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
ap  Jroved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  57— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  DESIG- 
NATING A  ROOM  IN  THE  CAPITOL 
^  THE  "STYLES  BRIDGES  ROOM" 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 

ail  i  Admixiisti-ation.) 


Mr.  COTTON  submitted  the  following 
resolution: 

S.    Res.    57 

Resohvd,  That  the  room  located  In  the 
United  States  Capitol  and  designated  as  num- 
ber S-120  is  hereby  designated,  and  shall  be 
known,   as  the  •'Styles  Bridges  Room". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  law.  regulation,  document, 
map,  or  record  ojf  the  United  States  in  which 
reference  is  made  to  the  room  referred  to  In 
the  first  section  of  this  resolution  shr.Il  be 
held  and  coii.-.ldered  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
"Styles  Bridges  Room", 

(b)  The  Committee  or  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  place  an  appropriate  marker  or  inscrip- 
tion at  a  suitable  locntion  or  locations  to 
commemorate  and  designate  such  room  as 
provided  herein.  Expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection therewith  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  such  committee. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  58— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
AMEND  RULE  XXV  RELATIVE  TO 
OPEN  AND  CLOSED  SESSIONS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

'Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,! 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 133' 6'  of  the  Legi.slative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  appears 
to  keep  committee  meetings  closed  and 
prevents  them  from  being  opened  up.  It 
appears  necessary  to  change  the  Senate 
rules  in  such  a  way  so  as  to  allow  every 
committee  to,  by  its  own  rule,  open  up 
its  meetings  to  the  public. 

I  am  delighted  to  join  my  Senate  col- 
leagues from  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congres.'-ional  Operations  m  offering  a 
proi30sed  Senate  rules  change  which 
would  allow  every  committee  to  establish 
a  rule  to  open  up  its  meetings  to  the 
public  by  rule  of  majority  vote  with  no 
exceptions.  Exceptions  can  be  adopted  by 
individual  committees. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  support  the  pro- 
posed rule  change,  I  personally  feel  the 
Congress  can  and  should  go  further  In 
this  area  and  even  extend  "Government 
in  the  Sunshine"  to  the  e.xecutive  as 
well— my  bill  S.  260  would  go  a  long  way 
to  extend  this  goal  to  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  are  at  least  ambiguous 
as  to  the  right  of  Senate  standing  com- 
mittees to  hold  open  hearings  for  the 
mark-up  and  voting  upon  Senate  bills. 

Under  the  provisions  of  .section  101  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  the 
right  of  the  Senate  to  change  its  rules 
despite  the  provisions  of  statute  is  specif- 
ically set  forth. 

That  section  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  101.  The  following  sections  of  this  title 
are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

(1)  insofar  as  applicable  to  the  Senate,  as 
an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power  of  the 
Senate  and,  to  the  e.\tent  so  applicable, 
those  sections  are  deemed  a  part  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  superseding 
other  individual  rules  of  the  Senate  only  to 
the  extent  that  those  sections  are  Incon- 
sistent with  those  other  Individual  Senate 
rules,  subject  to  and  with  full  recognition 
of  the  pov.er  of  the  Senate  to  enact  or  change 


any  r.ile  of  the  Senate  at  any  time  in  its  ex- 
erci.se  of  its  constitutional  right  to  determine 
the  rules  of  its  proceedings;  and 

Of  course  that  is  merely  a  restatement 
of  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Senate 
to  make  its  own  rules  of  procedure. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
committees  of  the  Senate  are  desirous 
of  having  open  sessions,  not  only  for 
hearings  but  for  consideration  and  mark- 
ing up  of  th2  bills  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  done  in  closed  sessions  the 
Senate  Members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Congressional  Operations  have 
unanimously  joined  with  Senator  Chiles 
in  the  recommendation  that  the  Senate 
adopt  a  rule  permitting  open  hearings. 
The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  58 
To  amend  Rule  XXV,  Section  7,  as  follows: 
After  the  number  "7.",  insert   (a) 
At  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  insert  a  new 
Section    (b)    as   follows:    "(b)    Meetings   for 
tlie  tran.saction  of  business  of  each  standinE 
c(;minittee  shall  be  open  to  the  public  excent 
when  the  committee  by  rule  or  by  majoritv 
vote,  determines  otherwise." 

This  rule  makes  it  clear  that  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  may  adopt  such  rules 
for  open  or  closed  meetings  as  a  major- 
ity of  the  committee  deems  appropriate. 

At  the  same  time  the  proposed  rule 
would  state  a  general  Senate  policy  that 
meetings  and  hearings  are  to  be  open. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senate  Members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, Senator  Chiles,  has  been  requested 
to  introduce  the  Resolution,  cospon.sored 
by  all  of  the  above  Senators. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  CERTAIN  HIGHWAYS— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMrXDME.NT    NO.    4 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Buckley, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Stevensoiv. 
and  Mr.  Tunney)  submitted  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  the  bill  (S.  502)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of 
certain  highways  in  accordance  with  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  S.  470 
AND  S.  488 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Securities  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs will  hold  3  days  of  hearings  on 
S.  470  and  S.  488.  S.  470  which  I  intro- 
duced with  Senators  Bennett  and  Tower 
deals  with  membership  on  national  .secu- 
rities exchanges,  the  use  of  brokerage 
commissions  to  pay  for  securities  re- 
search, the  sale  of  management  compa- 
nies which  have  advisory  contracts  with 
mutual  funds,  and  related  matters. 
S.  488,  introduced  by  Senator  Sparkman, 
deals  w  ith  membership  on  national  secu- 
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rities  exchanges  and  the  elimination  of 
fixed  commission  rates. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room 
5302  on  February  20  and  21  at  2  p.m.  and 
on  February  22  at  10  a.m. 

The  subcommittee  will  welcome  state- 
ments for  inclusion  in  the  record  of 
hearings.    

NOMINATION  HEARING  ON  LEWIS 
ENGMAN  TO  BE  MEMBER  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  TRADE   COMMISSION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  publicly  announced  that  hearings 
would  be  held  on  the  nomination  of 
Lewis  Engman  of  Michigan  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
In  order  that  there  be  more  widespread 
notification  of  this  hearing,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  announcement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
From  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 

Chairman  Warren  G.  Magnuson.  Democrat 
of  Washington  today  announced  that  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  'will  hold  a 
bearing  on  the  nomination  of  Lewis  Engman 
of  Michigan  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  February  5, 
1973.  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  Democrat  of 
Utah  will  preside  at  the  hearing  which  will 
begin  at  10  a.m.  In  room  5110  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  Information,  please  contact 
Michael  Pertschuk  or  Edward  Merlls  at  (202) 
225-9321. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  RECOM- 
MENDED JUDGESHIPS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  continuation  of  the  public 
hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  relat- 
ing to  the  recommendations  of  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  for 
creation  of  an  additional  51  judgeships. 

On  February  6,  1973,  the  hearing  will 
be  held,  commencing  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
2228,  Dirksen  OflBce  Building.  The  wit- 
nesses scheduled  for  that  date  will  be  the 
chief  judges  of  the  district  in  the  north- 
em,  middle,  and  southern  districts  of 
Alabama. 

On  February  7,  1973,  the  chief  judges 
from  the  middle  and  southern  districts 
of  Florida  and  the  northern  district  of 
Georgia  will  appear — commencing  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  2228  Dirksen  Office  Building. 

Communications  relative  to  this  series 
of  hearings  should  be  directed  to  the 
subcommittee  staff,  6306  Dirksen  Office 
Building,  extension  5-3618. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MEMBERSHIP   OF   JOINT    COMMIT- 
TEE ON  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 712(a)  (1)  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  provides  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Production 
shall  be  composed  of  10  members,  five  of 
them  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 


and  five  of  them  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
The  law  provides  that  these  five  mem- 
bers from  each  of  the  committees  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  chairmen  of  the  re- 
spective committees,  three  from  the  ma- 
jority and  two  from  the  minority  party. 
The  Senate  members  of  the  Joint 
Coinmittee  on  Defense  Pioduction  will  be 
Senators  Sparkman,  Proxmire,  Williams, 
Tower,  and  Bennett. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
AT  LARGE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  joined 
more  than  a  year  ago  with  the  Honor- 
able George  Mahon,  Congressman  from 
Texas,  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  national, 
nongovernmental  organization  to  help 
carry  the  positive  side  of  agriculture 
straight  to  the  American  people.  This  ef- 
fort is  on  the  threshold  of  success.  Plans 
have  been  discussed  and  developed  to  the 
point  where  a  number  of  representatives 
of  agricultural  organizations  and  agri- 
business firms  are  banding  together  to 
take  on  the  job. 

One  of  the  persons  who  has  been  very 
active  and  helpful  in  carrying  this  move- 
ment toward  its  desired  goal  is  Mr.  John 
W.  Megown,  of  Marion,  Iowa,  chairman 
of  the  Iowa  Agriculture  Promotion 
Board.  A  little  over  a  month  ago,  Mr. 
Megown  made  a  speech  before  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Farm  Managers  and  Rural  Appraisers 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  title  of  this  speech 
was  "Stand  Up  For  Agriculture."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  pertinent 
portions  of  his  speech  entered  in  the 
Record  in  order  to  point  out  to  the  Sen- 
ate some  of  the  steps  that  have  been 
t»,ken  and  others  that  still  need  to  be 
taken  to  accomplish  the  desired  goal  of 
better  communication  between  agricul- 
ture and  the  public  at  large. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Stand   Up   for   Agricttlture 

Any  way  you  slice  It,  agriculture  no  longer 
has  as  much  political  clout  In  Congress  as  It 
did  a  short  time  ago  and  Congress  Is  cer- 
tainly going  to  be  a  much  tougher  nut  to 
craclc  this  time  around.  Based  on  the  re- 
dlstrlcting,  which  set  the  stage  for  even 
greater  urbanlte  domination  of  Congress, 
and  the  subsequent  congressional  elections, 
we  now  have  only  a  very  small  handful 
of  true  agricultural  advocates  In  the  halls 
of  Congress.  Each  of  you  probably  Is  familiar 
with  some  of  them.  Tou  should  try  to  pin- 
point all  of  them  and  communicate  with 
them  on  Important  agricultural  issues.  I'm 
sure  that  your  organization's  officers  and 
staff  can  help  you  In  doing  this. 

This  agriculturally-oriented  minority  In 
Congress  is  going  to  need  our  strong  sup- 
port In  the  months  and  years  just  ahead. 
We're  all  going  to  have  to  have  to  do  a  much 
better  Job  of  telling  the  story  of  American 
agriculture.  It's  a  story  that  must  be  told. 
We're  also  going  to  have  to  quickly  adopt 
modern  methods  of  communicating  our 
story. 

Why  shotild  all  of  us  try  to  do  a  better  job 
of  telling  the  story  of  sigrlculture?  If  we  dont 
tell  It  better,  we're  going  to  have  more  and 
more  problems  ,  .  .  What  with  much  of  the 
vast  urban  public  constantly  misunderstand- 
ing argiculture  and  oftentimes  downgrading 
its  Importance  to  this  Nation, 

Let  me  ask  all  of  you  a  few  questions:  How 


many  of  yovi  have  read  some  confusing  or 
misleading  stories  In  newspapers,  and  maga- 
zines, or  seen  erroneous  television  presenta- 
tiona.  that  could  have  caused  mlslmpresslons 
by  people  who  aren't  Icnowledgeable  enough 
about  agriculture?  How  many  of  you  saw  or 
heard  about  the  eastern  food  chain  news- 
paper advertisements  that  attempted  to  place 
much  of  the  blame  for  higher  retail  meat 
prices  on  the  source?  How  many  of  you  are 
aware  of  the  recent  attacks  on  our  agricul- 
tural universities?  How  many  of  you  have 
heard  about  meat  boycotts  by  big  city  house- 
wives? I  could  go  on  and  on  with  questions 
like  these,  but  I  see  I  don't  have  to,  because 
you  obviously  know  exactly  what  I  mean 
wlien  I  speak  of  creating  misunderstandings. 

So  far,  the  year  1972  has  certainly  been  an 
extremly  tough  one  from  the  standpoint  of 
agriculture's  image  situation.  By  image,  I  am 
referring  to  what  others  think  of  us,  or  liow 
they  view  us.  Many  times  the  facts  abotit 
agriculture  have  IJeen  obscured  by  emo- 
tional rhetoric,  which  helped  to  confuse  some 
of  our  city  cousins  and  created  more  mis- 
impressions.  Agricult\ire  has  been  a  sitting 
duck  for  some  articulate  consumer  advo- 
cates, environmentalists,  politicians,  urban- 
interest.s  spokesmen,  and  just  about  every 
cause-happy  character  that  felt  like  taking 
a  pot  shot  at  it. 

Why  does  agriculture  seem  so  vulnerable 
on  this  score?  There  are  probably  many  rea- 
sons: one  of  which  might  relate  partly  to 
the  man  of  the  soil's  age-old  belief  that 
everything  will  usually  work  out  all  right  m 
the  "end;  along  with  his  natural  diffidence 
when  it  comes  to  bragging  about  his  accomp- 
lishments and  contributions. 

Also,  it  would  appear  that  many  people  In- 
volved m  farming  and  agribusiness,  until 
very  recently.  Just  couldn't  seem  to  see  any 
necessity  for  telling  the  story  of  agriculture. 
Another  factor  relates  to  an  apparent  lack  of 
unity  within  agrlcultitre,  which  Is  needed  In 
order  to  get  this  Important  job  done  right. 

The  need  for  effectively  telling  this  story 
and  for  more  unity  on  this  Issue  has  been 
dramatically  highlighted  during  the  past  ten 
or  twelve  months. 

We're  going  to  have  to,  as  I  said  before, 
begin  to  quickly  adopt  modern  communica- 
tions methods  to  get  this  Job  done,  and  to 
get  it  done  right.  We  must  also  quit  being  so 
darned  modest  and  bashful  about  telling  our 
story.  It's  a  story  to  be  proud  of. 

Let  me  give  you  a  hypothetical  example  of 
what's  been  wrong  with  agriculture  in  this 
regard. 

In  a  recent  eastern  State  election  there  was 
a  fine,  moderate  man  running  for  the  United 
States  Congress.  His  credentials  were  Impec- 
cable. He  was  well-educated,  but  not  an  egg- 
head: he  was  a  successful  businessman,  but  a 
socially-conscious  one.  His  two  sons  had 
served  with  honor  in  Vietnam:  his  daughter 
planned  to  enter  the  Peace  Corps  on  gradu- 
ating from  college.  To  a  man,  whether  right 
or  left  wing,  black  or  white,  everybody  with 
whom  this  man  came  in  personal  contact 
liked  and  respected  him  I  repeat:  Everybody 
with  whom  he  came  in  personal  contact  liked 
and  respected  him. 

The  man  had  one  problem,  the  way  he 
looked  and  sounded  on  radio  and  television. 
Before  a  microphone  or  camera  he  appeared 
dull  to  the  point  of  blandness.  His  advisors 
were  worried  that  this  deficiency.  If  such  It 
was,  could  cost  him  the  election.  The  candi- 
date disagreed  and  was  even  contemptuous 
of  their  advice.  His  candidacy,  he  insisted, 
would  rise  or  fall  on  his  integrity  and  his 
personal  magnetism  .  .  .  whether  or  not 
that  magnetism  showed  to  best  advantage 
over  the  electronic  media. 

His  staff  persisted:  wouldn't  he  please 
consent  to  a  professional  makeup  man;  to 
some  pointers  from  a  media  expert;  to  cer- 
tain little  tricks  which  would  make  him 
look  more  natural  and  Interesting?  They 
showed  htm  his  slipping  polls,  they  forced 
him  to  watch  his  lackluster  performances. 
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B>4t  the  man  was  adamant.  He  would  not 
seduced  by  the  cynical  magics  of  Madison 
nue. 

rhe  man  of  principle  lost  the  election  to 
1  jsser  man,  a  bona  fide  carpetbagger  whose 
y  Interest  was  his  own  career. 
low  some  of  you  are  thinking  of  the 
giiod"  candidate,  he's  a  man  to  be  admired, 
ev(  n  if  he  was  defeated.  But  I  question  that. 
as  he  claimed,  he  was  really  the  best  man, 
had  our  country's  best  inlere.sts  at  heart, 
he  would  not  have  been  so  stubborn, 
resistant  to  modern  techniques  and  the 
at  hand.  Think  of  it  this  way.  because 
his  reluctance,  whether  it  was  the  reluc- 
of  principle  or  petulance,  he  allowed  an 
iously  inferior,  self-serving  opponent  to 
seated  In  our  Congress.  If  practicality  had 
his  first  principle,  then  he  could  have 
his  ultimate  principle,  too:  the  better- 
of  the  United  States. 
1^  traveling  around  the  country,  I  meet  a 
of  agri-business  people  and  farmers  who 
like  that  other  fine-principled  man. 
seem  to  know  deep  down  that  we  must 
do  la  better  Job  of  tellmg  agriculture's  tre- 
me  idous  story,  but  they  are  Just  too  com- 
pla  :ent.  They  don't  seem  to  realize  what's 
rea  ly  at  stake.  They  stand  on  the  easy  prin- 
cip  e  that  American  agriculture  has  made 
gre  It  contributions  to  this  country  of  ours 
anc  people  should  recognize  this  fact,  but 
the  ?  don't  want  to  really  get  involved  in 
fln<  Ing  the  ways  to  effectively  tell  this  great 
8to  y. 
The 
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congressional   candidate's  final  emo- 
was  a  bittersweet  satisfaction  of  know- 
he    was   right,   but   he   and   his   district 
the  losers.  Agricultural  people  can  also 
this  same  type  of  bittersweet  satisfac- 
of  knowing  that  they  have  contributed 
to   this   nation,   tmd    they    also   can 
In  the  future  possibly  be  the  losers. 
I  say  to  you  that  the  fruits  of  that 
of   defeated   satisfaction   are   sour   in- 
when  compared  to  the  fruits  of  getting 
should    rightfully     be     ours  .  .  .  the 
s  understanding  of  our  contributions 
their  recognition  that  we  are  a  vital  part 
Nation's  economy  and  social  structure, 
don't  want  their  sympathy,  we  Just  want 
to  listen  to  our  story  and  try  to  under- 
It.  'We  must  find  ways  to  prevent  and 
attacks  on  agriculture  by  consumers, 
advocates,    urbanites,   politicians, 
editors,  etc.  We  must  go  on  the 
from  a  communications  standpoint, 
how  to  do  this?  One  means  of  accom- 
it  has  recently  been  set  In  motion. 
]  lappened   at   two   meetings;    one   in   the 
capltol   building   on   October    13,    1972. 
one  In  Chicago  on  November  16,  1972. 
s   the  story  on   this: 
June  of  1971,  it  was  my  good  fortune 
tkare  the  rostrum  at  the  Nebraska  Agri- 
Communlcatlons  Conference  at  the 
of  Nebraska  with  a  man  by  the 
of  Don  Shasteen.  Don  is  Republican 
Senator  Carl  Curtis'  executive  assistant. 
Qy  speech  I  called  for  a  "Summit  Con- 
of    Agriculture's    Public    Relations 
unlctions  pros.  Don  called  on  busU 
leaders  to  help  tell  agricultures  story, 
listening  to  each  other's  si>eeches,  we 
we  had  a  common  cause.  It  was  to  try 
Improve     agricultural     communications 
In   order   to   Improve   agriculture's 
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few  weeks  later  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Alien  Paul  wrote  and  then  phoned  me  from 
mgton,  D.C..  to  discuss  some  of  the 
pro|k>sals  made  in  the  Nebraska  speeches. 
Alle  1  is  executive  director  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Institute  in  Washington.  He  had 
the   newspaper   publicity   about   Don's 

my  speeches  and  wanted  us  to  all  work 
clos  ly  together  to  see  what  could  be  accom- 
plisl  led 


read 
and 


G>ing 


_  back  a  moment,  I  want  to  quickly 

you  more  about  Senator  Curtis'  project 

Imported  by  Don  Shasteen  at  the  com- 

mu4lcatl0De  conference  back  In  June  of  1971. 


Senator  Curtis  had  written  to  150  of  the 
Nation's  leading  agri-business  corpora- 
tions, including  some  of  the  big  multi-In- 
dustry companies  that  depend  upon  agricul- 
ture for  a  good  share  of  their  product 
markets.  He  asked  them  whether  they  would 
be  willing  to  assist  in  a  broad,  national 
agricultural  communications  effort  aimed  at 
the  general  public 

The  response  wa.s  very  positive  .  .  .  posi- 
tive in  terms  of  wide  recognition  that  such 
a  program  is  needed,  and  positive  from  the 
standpoint  of  willingness  to  do  something 
about  it. 

So  on  November  8.  1971,  a  crotip  cf  top- 
level  people  assembled  in  the  U.S.  Capitol 
building  for  an  exploratory  meeting.  The 
meeting  was  hosted  by  Senator  Curtis  and 
Democratic  Congres.sman  George  Mahon 
from  Texas  and  arranged  fur  by  the  National 
Agricultural  Institute.  From  this  meeting 
came  the  Curtis-Mahon  ad  hoc  study  com- 
mittee on  agricultural  communications, 
which  by  May  13,  1972.  had  studied  the  situa- 
tion in  great  depth  and  recommended  the 
formation  of  a  temporary  "National  Agricul- 
tural Communications  Board  "  (NACB) .  Allen 
Paul  of  the  National  Agricultural  Institute 
was  chosen  to  coordinate  this  project.  Ben 
Maas.  rural  marketing  manager  of  Ameri- 
can Oil  Company,  was  elected  temporary 
chairman. 

On  October  13.  1972.  a  permanent  NACB 
came  into  existence,  which  we  hope  will 
provide  the  ways  and  means  for  establishing 
a  continuing,  positive,  non-partisan  orga- 
nization structure  at  the  national  level  to 
coordinate  agricultural  communications  and 
public  affairs  efforts.  This  is  what  has  been 
needed  for  so  long,  a  high-level  national 
advisory  organization  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  improving  agricultural  communications  to 
the  public. 

Then,  in  Chicago  on  November  16.  1972.  a 
formal  organizational  meeting  of  the  NACB 
was  held.  By-laws  were  approved  and  officers 
and  board  of  directors  were  elected.  The  of- 
ficers are:  Chairman.  John  Selensky  of  Oc- 
cidental Chemical  Co.:  vice-chairman,  my- 
self: secretary-treasurer.  W.  W.  Gaston  of 
Gold  Kist,  Inc.,  and  finance  chairman,  Gail 
Janssen  of  Badger  Northland,  Inc.  We  are 
now  geared  for  action. 

And  you  can  bet  that  we  are  not  going  to 
be  like  our  fine-principled  congressional  can- 
didate, we're  going  to  adopt  and  utilize  all 
the  modern  communications  techniques  and 
tools  at  hand.  We're  going  to  communicate 
our  story  through  modern  media  tech- 
niques. .  .  .  "exploit "  it  in  the  best  seiise 
of  that  word. 

We  have  a  fantastic  story  to  tell  to  the 
American  people.  American  agriculture  Is 
truly  the  envy  of  the  globe,  yet  in  the  United 
States,  it  Is  too  often  taken  for  granted. 

Agriculture  Is  truly  an  unequalled  boon 
to  our  economy.  To  most  Americans  that's 
a  surprising  statement.  They  still  seem  to 
think  that  the  farmer's  major  contribution 
to  our  socletj  is  his  daughters  .  .  ,  which 
he  Is  always  naively  putting  at  the  disposal 
of  traveling  ssJesmen.  That's  a  round-about 
way  of  blaming  the  farmer  for  yet  another 
crime:    The   population   explosion. 

This  could  be  one  of  those  agricultural  mis- 
Impresslons  that  I  keep  talking  about.  There 
obviously  are  others  that  we  must  know  much 
more  about.  To  do  this  communications  Job 
properly,  we  felt  that  we  needed  first  to  do 
an  attitude  study  on  agricultural  issues.  So, 
earlier  this  year  a  number  of  agri-business 
companies  donated  funds  to  do  an  explora- 
tory research  study  with  people  from  various 
walks  of  life;  most  of  them  being  urbanites. 
Tlie  study  was  coordinated  by  the  National 
Agricultural  Institute  and  conducted  by  the 
Opinion  Research  Corporation  of  Princeton, 
New  Jersey;  one  of  the  leading  firms  of  this 
type. 

We  could  literally  spend  hours  going  over 
this  one  research  report,  since  twenty-one 
specific   hypotheses   were   developed   In   the 


course  of  the  exploratory  research.  To  quickly 
summarize,  the  research  results  strongly  sug- 
gest that  consumers  do  not  have  clear  and 
accurate  views  of  a  good  many  issues  which 
relate  to  agriculture.  It  would  appear  that 
contradictory  communications,  which  pro- 
mote points  of  view  from  conflicting  sources, 
may  have  created  confusion  among  many 
consumers  .  .  .  apparently  consumer  under- 
standing is  hampered  by  lack  of  information. 

The  lack  of  firm  and  clear  positive  views 
represents  a  danger  in  that  the  public  might 
prove  susceptible  to  sudden  negative  shifts 
due  to  random  events  or  negative  publicity. 

The  following  five  areas  were  Indicated 
as  where  the  need  for  educational  effort  is 
greatest  at  the  present  time,  and  the  po- 
tential pay-off  in  favorable  attitude  shifts 
and  consumer  good  will  is  most  profound: 

( 1 )  social  status  of  farmers. 

( 2 )  corporate  farms. 

(3)  food  prices. 

( 4 )  farm  programs. 
1 5)  food  safety. 

In  the  future  we  hope  to  be  able  to  study 
public  attitudes  further  by  means  of  other 
opinion  research  projects.  We  must  know 
more  about  consumer  attitudes  In  order  to 
overcome  existing  erroneous  beliefs  and  mis- 
impressions. 

Another  area  that  needs  attention  is  the 
compilation  of  agricultural  data  and  facts  . . . 
the  basic  Information  that  needs  to  be  com- 
municated must  be  accumulated  and  care- 
fully checked  out.  It  also  must  be  prepared 
in  easily  understandable  form. 

Here,  for  example,  is  some  of  the  basic 
positive-type  Information  that  probably 
should  be  told  in  the  most  effective  way 
possible: 

The  farmer's  contributions  to  our  economy 
are  almost  unimaginably  large.  Three  out  of 
every  ten  Jobs  in  our  country  today  are  re- 
lated directly  or  Indirectly  to  agriculture. 
Farming's  assets  total  over  $335  billion,  equal 
to  roughly  one-half  of  the  market  value  of 
all  corporation  stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange:  or  to  about  three-fifths  of  the 
value  of  the  capital  assets  of  all  corporations 
In  the  United  States.  Farmers  carry  a  debt 
load  of  more  than  $65  billion.  Farmers  spent 
over  $44  billion  on  production  costs  in  1971. 
Projected  production  costs  for  1972  should  be 
over  $46  billion.  There's  another  $30  billion 
or  so  that  farmers  Invest,  spend  on  consumer 
goods  or  services,  or  pay  In  Income  taxes. 

Farming  Itself  employs  about  4.4  million 
workers.  Just  think  about  that,  only  4.4  mil- 
lion farm  workers  are  now  feeding  and  cloth- 
ing a  Nation  with  a  population  of  about  207 
million  people.  The  USDA  tells  us  that  in 
1971  one  farmer  produced  enough  to  feed  48 
persons  (41.2  persons  at  home  and  7.0  persons 
abroad) . 

Back  In  1930.  there  were  12.5  million  farm 
workers  out  of  a  total  population  of  123 
million  (took  care  of  himself  and  9  others). 

Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Phil  Camp- 
bell recently  said,  "an  efficient  American 
agriculture  has  kept  pace  w^lth  the  changing 
society  and  moved  America  from  bread  and 
potatoes  to  a  high  protein  diet  in  keeping 
with  the  times  In  which  we  live."  He  went 
on  to  say.  "In  the  past  10  years  output  per 
man-hour  In  agriculture  Increased  about 
three-fourths  .  .  .  nearly  two  and  a  half 
times  as  fast  as  the  increse  of  30  percent 
registered   by   non-farm   workers." 

US.  agricultural  exports  tallied  a  record 
$8  billion  In  the  1971-72  fiscal  year.  They 
should  reach  $10  billion  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  next  June  30,  1973.  This  means  the 
United  States  Is  the  world  leader  In  agricul- 
tural exports.  Farm  products  make  up  nearly 
one-fifth  of  all  U.S.  exports.  These  agricul- 
tural exports  generate  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and 
to  our  whole  economic  picture. 

Today,  Americans  spend  less  than  16  cents 
out  of  each  take-home  dollar  for  food.  This 
Is  by  far  the  lowest  of  any  country.  Yet  con- 
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sumers  and  newspaper  writers  seem  to  be 
constantly  griping  about  high  food  prices. 
Earlier  this  year  when  beef  prices  were  un- 
der fire.  It  was  found  that  the  farmers  we/-e 
actually  receiving  the  same  prices  they  re- 
ceived 20  years  ago  fo'  beef.  The  average 
consumer  is  now.  however,  eating  a  whop- 
ping 115  pounds  of  beef,  compared  to  only 
56  pounds  20  years  ago. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  quoting  you  impres- 
sive facts  and  statistics,  but  that  is  not  really 
the  ptirpose  of  my  talk  today.  My  purpose  Is 
simply  to  act  something  like  a  cheerleader 
to  get  you  enthused  about  promoting  Amer- 
ican agriculture,  as  an  important  agricul- 
tural   organization   and   as   Individuals. 

We  have  personally  been  Involved  with  a 
multitude  of  public  relations  and  communi- 
cations projects  to  try  to  improve  the  image 
of  American  agriculture.  We  have  thought 
of  numerous  projects  to  try  to  get  the  Job 
done  and  have  kept  a  watchful  eye  for  proj- 
ects being  conducted  by  others.  During  the 
past  couple  of  years,  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous increase  In  projects  of  this  type. 

In  the  closing  minutes,  I'd  like  to  review 
certain  things  that  have  already  been  done 
by  some  agriculturally-oriented  people.  I 
hope  you  will  be  Inspired  to  think  of  ways 
to  adapt  some  of  their  ideas  to  your  own 
tises,  and  to  evolve  some  new  Ideas  of  your 
own. 

Item:  The  Linn  County  (Iowa)  Farm  Bu- 
reau Women's  Organization  developed  a 
farm-oriented  fashion  show  for  service  clubs. 
The  objective?  To  Illustrate  in  a  humorous 
way  the  mounting  cost  of  producing  farm 
products. 

Item:  A  farm  family  near  Marlon,  Iowa, 
regularly  conducts  farm  tours  for  grade 
school  children,  and  conducted  one  special 
tour  for  city  biisine.ssmen.  They  put  price 
tags  on  all  the  farm  equipment.  The  purpose 
of  this  tour?  To  prove  to  city  people  that 
running  a  farm  is  a  costly  operation  and  a 
grave  risk  for  the  farmer. 

Item:  In  Oregon  a  group  of  farm  wives 
formed  "Women  for  Agriculture,"  an  issues- 
oriented  public  relations  and  educational 
grotip.  Touring  their  State,  they  give  speech- 
es, lobby  In  the  State  legislature,  conduct 
tours,  set  up  displays  and  show  films.  The 
purpose  of  their  group?  To  show  city  peo- 
ple, particularly  city  housewives,  that  farm- 
ing Is  not  the  easy  or  profitable  life  so  many 
uninformed  citizens  presume  it  to  be. 

(Item)  Farmland  Industries  has  produced 
several  series  of  four-color  Sunday  supple- 
ment advertisements  which  tell  the  urban 
audience  the  real  facts  about  food  prices,  the 
Importance  of  agriculture  to  our  Nation 
and  rural  ecology.  They  eUso  ran  an  ad 
telling  the  Importance  of  agrictUture  in  the 
Rotary  magazine.  The  purpose  of  the  ad- 
vertisements? To  prove  that  farmers  have 
nothing  to  do  with  food  prices  as  such,  to 
show  the  great  contributions  of  farmers  and 
to  show  that  a  lot  of  "farm  pollution"  talk 
is  Impetuous. 

(Item)  "Women  for  the  Survival  of  Agri- 
culture in  Michigan"  came  into  being  in 
September  of  1971.  Has  hundreds  of  mem- 
bers. Their  objectives?  To  become  better  in- 
formed about  agricultural  issues  and  to  in- 
form the  public  about  the  economic  side 
of  the  agricultural  story. 

(Item)  The  'Vigortone  Products  Company 
launched  its  "farm  products  national  pro- 
motion" back  early  in  1969.  Included  in  the 
program  wer©  several  bumper  stickers  pro- 
moting farm  products  as  being  good  foods. 
They  included:  "Beef  is  good  food";  "pork  Is 
good  food";  "milk  is  good  food";  and  "eggs 
are  good  food";  et  cetera.  We  also,  in  mid- 
1969,  originated  "non-commercials"  on  some 
45  radio  stations  telling  the  farmer's  story 
and  selling  none  of  our  products  whatso- 
ever. Then,  on  July  4,  1970,  we  Introduced 
a  farmer  pride-buUdii^  program  consist- 
ing of  a  sticker  saying.  "I'm  proud  to  be  a 
farmer,"  plus  a  radio  interview  series   and 


speeches  before  farmer  grotips.  Then  in  1971, 
we  Introduced  the  "Agriculture — America's 
Number  One  Industrj*"  bumper  sticker.  Al- 
most 1  million  stickers  have  now  been  dis- 
tributed. The  purpose  of  these  projects?  To 
help  to  promote  farming  and  farm  products 
and  to  emphasize  the  Impwrtance  of  agri- 
culture to  our  Nation. 

(Item)  During  the  past  couple  of  years 
the  Wisconsin  Agribusiness  Council,  tinder 
the  direction  of  Rtiss  Welsensel,  has  been 
very  active.  The  objective  of  this  group  of 
farmers  and  agri-businessmen?  To  help  tell 
agrlcvilture's  story  from  the  offensive  stand- 
point   rather    than    the    defensive. 

(Item)  Recently  a  group  known  as 
"CAST"  (Council  for  Agricultural  Science 
and  Techncdogy)  was  created  by  several  ma- 
jor scientific  agricultural  .societies.  The  ptir- 
pose of  CAST?  To  provide  objective  infor- 
mation on  agricultural  science  and  tech- 
nology to  the  mass  media,  the  Government 
and  directly  to  the  public. 

(Item)  earlier  this  year  a  group  of  volun- 
teers called  the  "lUinl  500  "  was  organized 
by  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  purpose  of  the  organization?  To  pro- 
vide volunteer  speakers  for  urban  civic 
gioups  to  tell  agriculture's  story. 

•VVe  could  spend  an  hour,  or  more,  Just 
citing  examples  of  outstanding  and  unique 
agricultural  communications  and  public  af- 
fairs projects.  If  we  had  the  time,  we  could 
describe  those  of  New  Holland.  Southern 
States  Cooperative.  F\inks  Seeds  Interna- 
tional. International  Harvester,  Pioneer  Hl- 
bred  International.  Kent  Feeds,  Standard  OH 
and  others.  We  could  talk  about  "operation 
fact,"  a  national  food  and  agricultural  com- 
munications tour  of  seven  major  cities  made 
by  four  operating  farmers  last  spring.  Yes. 
we  would  like  to  do  this,  but  I'm  sure  by  now 
we  have  given  you  sufficient  food  for 
thought. 

As  you  can  see,  some  of  these  programs 
were  expensU'e  and  demanded  professional 
talent;  but  many  were  grass-roots  programs, 
done  by  the  farmers  and  their  families  them- 
selves very  inexpensively.  And  each  in  its 
way.  whether  it  was  the  quiet  way  of  the 
farm  tour  for  grade  school  children,  or  the 
bugle-blasting  way  of  the  four-color  Sunday 
supplement  advertisement;  each  in  its  way 
contributed  to  a  common  objective  .  .  . 
familiarizing  urban  America  with  farm  prod- 
ucts and  the  contributions  of  agriculture. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary for  tis  to  speak  first  among  and  to  our- 
selves .  .  .  the  express  purpose  of  the 
Curtis-Mahon  study  committee  and  speeches 
like  this  one.  We  must  determine  to  unite; 
to  rally  around  the  hard  accomplishments 
and  pride  inherent  in  the  story  of  agricul- 
ture: to  emphasize  similarities  and  waylay 
our  differences  and  when  we've  decided  what 
must  be  said  .  .  .  then  we  quit  talking  to 
our.^elves  and  address  the  American  public. 

I  feel  that  if  we  take  the  true  story  of 
agriculture  to  tlie  .American  people  with  the 
kind  of  pride  the  story  deserves  .  .  .  and  if 
we  begin  to  utilize  the  many  modern  com- 
munications methods  and  tools  of  today  .  .  . 
we  might  get  a  better  shake  in  the  scheme 
of  things.  We  must  try  to  make  the  com- 
munications aspect  of  agriculture  as  effec- 
tive as  the  food-producing  aspect.  All  of 
the  various  affricultural  factions  should 
unite  in  this  particular  effort.  We  cannot 
afford  to  have  dissension  in  our  ranks,  like 
has  happened  so  often.  At  least  in  telling 
our  story,  we  :nnst  present  a  strong  united 
front. 

Our  mission  is  to  get  the  story  out  and 
impressed  on  the  consciences  of  all  of  our 
citizens.  We're  discu.ssed  .some  of  the  ways 
in  which  this  ha.s  .Tr.d  can  be  done  .  .  .  from 
the  farm  tours  for  urban  businessmen  to  the 
National  Agricultural  Communications 
Board. 

I  believe  in  the  end  that  all  these  efforts 
will  be  worth  it. 


I  bc!;cve  that  In  the  end  Americans  every- 
where \nll  understand  that  in  saying  "stand 
up  for  agriculture"  a  person  is  really  saying 
"Stand  Up  for  America." 


THE  KING  OF  FRANCE  AND  TWICE 
TEN  THOUSAND  MEN 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Aero- 
nautical ai.d  Space  Sciences  Committee 
has  a  new  chairman.  That  chairman 
was  not  a  member  of  the  committee,  and 
he  is  w  ithout  experience  in  tlie  mysteries 
of  weighing  the  macliinations  of  OMB 
with  the  advent  of  the  release  of  the 
sacred  budget  in.sofar  as  that  budget 
relates  to  the  activities  of  the  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  Committee. 

I  confess  to  you.  as  the  new  chairman, 
that  I  have  only  commenced  the  learning 
experience  which  any  newly  appointed 
chairman  of  a  full  committee  must  do, 
but  my  initial  reaction  to  the  President's 
budget  is  one  of  puzzlement.  I,  too,  am 
concerned  with  him  about  the  rising  gov- 
ernmental costs  and  the  need  for  a  soimd 
fiscal  policy.  But  I  inquire  of  you,  what 
is  our  course?  Do  we  simply  whack  away 
at  statistics  without  any  long  range  plan- 
ning? And  what  of  the  needs  of  the 
coimtry? 

On  January  26.  1973.  in  the  magazine 
Science  appeared  a  very  thoughtful  edi- 
torial by  Phillip  H.  Abelson,  president  of 
the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Teclinology,  en- 
titled. "Technological  Initiatives  and 
Political  Realities."  Mr.  Abelson  begins 
as  follows: 

Harvey  Brooks  and  others  have  comment- 
ed on  the  mismatch  of  the  time  constants 
of  technology  and  politics.  A  substantial 
innovation  usually  requires  8  to  10  years  to 
reach  fruition.  Politics  has  a  large  emotional 
content  whose  thrust  changes  rapidly  and 
unpredictably.  In  the  course  of  a  decade 
we  experience  scores  of  major  or  minor 
political  tempests. 

Because  of  the  performance  record  of  sci- 
ence and  technology,  politicians  are  inclined 
to  call  on  them  when  political  problems 
emerge.  Often,  though,  before  substaiiti\e 
efforts  can  ije  made,  the  political  climate 
has  changed  and  a  program  that  was  a 
political  asset  has  become  a  liability. 

The  vagaries  of  the  interaction  of  politics 
vith  technology  are  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  events  that  began  in  1971  and  are  still 
in  process.  In  1971.  several  factors  combined 
to  create  a  climate  in  which  it  seemed  pollt- 
'''ally  desirable  for  the  government  to  fo.=ier 
new  technological  initiatives.  A  detenorailng 
balance  of  payment  carried  with  it  the  Im- 
plication that  our  technological  supremacy 
had  slipped.  Widespread  and  publicised  re- 
ports told  of  unemployment  among  scientists 
and  engineers.  There  was  a  general  feeling 
that  some  of  the  technological  expertise  that 
put  men  on  the  moon  should  be  devoted  to 
solving  urgent  domestic  problems.  Tlie  econ- 
omy WAS  in  a  slump,  and  means  for  slini- 
ulatlug  it  were  being  sought 

Task  forces  were  formed,  and  suddenly 
Wa.'-hinpton  watchers  were  aware  of  the 
name  of  Magruder — Science.  October  22. 
1971.  There  was  great  moving  in  and 
out  of  Washington  of  distinguished  sci- 
entists and  engineers  and  talk  of  pro- 
.ci-ams  costing  billions  of  dollars.  In  No- 
vember and  December  1971.  excitement 
reached  a  peak  and  we  were  told  that 
h\g  thintis  would  be  announced  early  In 
the  following  year. 

Dr.  .Abel.^on  said: 
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S  )mehow  the  promised  events  did  uoi  quite 
off. 
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entirely  agi-ee,  for  somehow  the 
prohiises  turned  out  to  be  only  a  stage 
pla  r  and  came  off  only  in  the  theater. 
/  National  Journal  article  of  October 
23,  1971.  by  Claude  E.  Barfield  described 
the  auspicious  plans  in  these  terms: 

T  le  Nixon  Administration  is  planning  a 

rad  cal   shift   of   emphasis   in    governmeut- 

p  )orted  research  and  development  iR  and 

ihat  would  for  the  first  time  make  the 

government   a  partner  in  major  in- 

auslrles  outside  of  space  and  defense. 

T  le  goals  of  the  undertaking  are  twofold: 
to  ipply  high  technology  to  solve  social 
prol  letns  at  home  and  to  improve  the  com- 
pel! ive  position  of  the  United  States  in 
wor;  il  markets. 

Mp.Jor  initiatives — including  ta.\  measures 
direct  spending — are  being  considered 
«ncourage  application  of  technology  to 
'  enforcement,  health  care  and  housing. 
c  >ntrol  of  pollution  and  of  the  weather, 
d  'tection  of  earthquakes  and  to  a  whole 
of    items    in    the    transportation    and 

fields. 
Sept.   9,    1 1971 1    President    Nixon   said 
the  nation  should  "find   the  means  to 
that  in  thl.s  decade  of  challenge,  the 
rem4rkable  technology  that  took  the.se  Amer- 
to  the  moon   can  also  be  applied  to 
reactking  our  goals  here  un  earth." 

Ill  that  same  article,  page  2115,  ap- 

the  following  statement   from  a 

of  the  Board  of  the  National 

Foundation  in  recollection  of  a 

te   meeting    in    which    Mr.    Nixon 

after  his  inauguration  said: 

are  all  facing  a  powerful  anti-science 

technology  movement  iii  American  so- 

and  to  some  degree  in   the  Congress. 

sell  government  support  of  science  and 

■jgy  to  Congress  and  the  country  only 

come   up   with    practical    ideas   and 

IS  that  clearly  and  demonstrably  help 

.  jnerican  people  and  the  economy. 

now  2  years  later  and  in  a  second 
administration  we  have  a  pro- 
from  the  President  to  aboUsh  the 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Coimcil, 
on  the  theory  that  aeronau- 
ind  space  activities  of  the  agencies 
now  coordinated  for  all  time.  We 
the  resignation  of  Dr.  David  as 
President's    science    adviser,    the 
of    the    50-pei-son    White 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
the  President's  20-member  Science 
jory  Committee,  and  commensurate 
in  budget  Items — not  the  least  of 
1  Is  that  suffered  by  NASA.  Under 
budget,  NASA  will  absorb  sharp  ad- 
.  lal  personnel  cuts. 
<  ,uick  review  oi  the  budget  plan  sum- 
shows  a  total  appropriation  for 
of  new  obligational  authority  in 
year  1973  of  $3,407,650,000— a  good 
of  which  was  impounded — as  com- 
to  the  1974  new  obligational  au- 
in  the  sum  of  $3,016,000,000.  This 
million  drop  in  new  obligational 
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scientific  community  mourns  the 
n  program  authorizations  of  such 
proje:ts  as  the  HEAO  or  High  Energy 
Astrqnomy  Laboratory. 

scientist,  deploring  tlie  suspension 

program  has  likened  the  present 

of  discovery  in  high  energy  astron- 

to  the  early  observations   of   the 

optic^  sky  after  the  invention  of  the 

In  this  climate  who  can  say 


when  our  science  and  technology  will  be 
free  again  to  discover  anew? 

A.S  Dr.  Abelson  puts  it,  it  reminds  him 
of  a  rhyme: 

The  King  of  France  and  twice  ten  thou- 
sand men— marched  up  the  hill  and  then 
niarclied  back  again. 

I  quite  agree. 

Science,  research,  and  development 
must  be  viewed  as  a  tool  for  solving  our 
national  problems  and  strengthened — 
not  debilitated. 

Problems  affecting  the  quality  of  life 
challenge  the  leadership  skills  of  man- 
kind and  require  the  application  of  the 
kind  of  scientific  and  technological  ef- 
fort, urged  upon  the  Nation  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson, 
which  resulted  in  the  success  of  Apollo. 

Today  a  new  view  of  earth  is  required. 
Problems  of  land  use.  of  deteriorating 
mineral  and  water  resources,  of  pollution 
and  of  energy  needs  demand  the  appli- 
cation of  new  techniques  and  the  full  use 
of  our  science,  research,  and  teclmolojiy 
potential.  We  need  better  ways  of  dis- 
covenn;;.  estimating,  and  monitoring 
earths  valuable  resources.  Space  can  be 
used  in  many  ways  to  assist  directly  in 
solving  these  problems.  Scientific  re- 
search, like  research  and  exploration 
throughout  histoiy.  can  unlock  secrets 
that  will  make  a  better  way  of  life. 

Knowledgeable  and  ardent  Senator 
Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr.,  Republican,  of 
Comiecticut,  a  member  of  the  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  Committee  for 
3  years,  on  Januai-y  9.  1973,  in  a  speech 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Aero- 
nautics and  Astronautics,  said: 

When  the  .Soviet  Union  lofted  Sputnik  into 
orbit  in  1957,  Americans  reacted  with  dis- 
belief, admiration  and  near-paralyzing  con- 
cern. The  United  States,  so  seli-assiired  about 
its  primacy  in  science,  technology  and  the 
accomplishment  of  the  impossible,  realized 
in  cold  shock  that  the  Rus.sians  were  way 
ahead  of  us.  It  was  they  who  had  been  the 
visionaries — the  doers.  The  implications 
were  chilling.  Not  Just  in  terms  of  national 
.security  but  in  terms  of  national  spirit.  The 
champ  had  become  fat  and  Habby. 

But  that  blinking  little  .<;phere  in  space 
galvanized  this  nation.  It  inspired  the  most 
intensive  national  stock-taking  in  historv. 
We  took  a  new  hard  look  at  our  national 
priorities,  at  our  spirit  of  commitment,  at 
our  educational  system,  at  our  values.  And 
we  reacted.  We  reacted  .so  vigorously  that  In 
ten  years,  after  virtually  starting  from 
scratch,  we  flew  our  first  manned  Apollo 
flight. 

And  now  are  we  to  cut  back,  lose  our 
vision  and  retreat?  I  cannot  believe  that 
Richard  Nixon,  who  must  be  first  in  vic- 
tory in  Vietnam,  is  willing  to  let  this 
country  become  second  in  space  .science 
and  technology. 

Again,  to  quote  Senator  Weicker: 

In  spite  of  how  long  we  know  it  has  taken 
to  make  the  tremendous  advances  In  medi- 
cine, in  education.  In  space,  we  seem  to  be 
unawiire  of.  or  indifferent  to.  the  reality  of 
lead  time  required  to  accomplish  Important 
new  landmarks  for  mankind. 

Of  all  administrations  that  understand 
this  concept  of  lead  time,  certainly  it  should 
be  a  Republican  Administration  drawing 
heavily  a.s  it  does  from  the  busine.ss  com- 
munity. And  if  anyone  luiderstands  the  im- 
portance of  lead  time,  and  research  and  de- 
velopment funding.  It  is  the  business  com- 
munity, which  without  such  Innovation  and 
risk  courts  deficits  and  earlv  demise. 


Wlien  we  concentrate  only  on  the  im- 
mediate, we  are  falling  to  plant  the  seeds  of 
the  programs  and  institutions  that  should 
be  in  place  and  running  for  those  who  come 
after  us.  Ifs  human  nature  to  focus  on  the 
day's  problems  but  fortunately  past  Amer- 
ican leadership  has  always  left  open  a  spot 
for  solving  the  unknown  and  beating  the  im- 
possible—and with  no  apparent  Justification 
for  that  moment  in  time. 

My  ancestors  were  pioneer  stock  who 
had  the  vision  to  open  up  the  West.  I  can- 
not now  envision  that  we  do  not  have 
tlie  courage  and  the  vision  to  open  up 
the  world  through  the  miracles  of  aero- 
nautics and  space.  I  fail  to  see  the  wisdom 
in  cutting  back  in  an  area  of  our  national 
concern  which  has  such  potential  for  our 
tomorrow.  Are  we  to  march  up  the  hill- 
only  10  march  back  dovm  again  in  the 
\  agarics  of  the  budget?  Are  we  to  be  con- 
demned like  Sisiphous  to  pushing  an 
eternal  burden  up  the  bUl— always  to 
have  It  roll  back  down  again?  As  chair- 
n)an  ol  the  Aeronautics  and  Space  Com- 
mittee. I  wi.sh  to  a-ssure  you  that  I  will 
initiate  early  hearings  to  inquire  care- 
iuJly  into  these  matters  so  drastically  af- 
lected  by  the  budget. 


VACCINE  SAFETY 

Mr  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
announcing  today  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Executive  Reorganization  and 
Government  Research  will  hold  hearings 
this  .Siring  on  the  FDA's  program  of  vac- 
cuie  and  blood  products  regulation. 

During  the  past  session  of  Congress. 
tlie  subcommittee,  together  with  the 
GAO  and  Dr.  Anthony  Moixis  and  James 
Turner,  raised  a  large  number  of  deep- 
ly troubling  Lssues  about  the  safety  and 
effectiveness  of  vaccines  and  the  Gov- 
crnmenfs  role  in  assuring  that  Amer- 
ican consumers  are  receiving  the  kind  of 
protection  the  law  provides.  Among  these 
issues  were  the  Government's  release  of 
millions  of  doses  of  subpotent  influenza 
vaccine;  its  failure  to  require  that  vac- 
cines be  proved  effective  In  use  before  be- 
ing released  to  the  public;  the  release 
and  failure  to  recall  adenoviiois  vaccines 
that  was  contaminated  with  a  virus  that 
caused  cancer  in  test  animals;  the  fail- 
ure to  pay  adequate  attention  to  dis- 
turbing test  findings  about  a  number  of 
\accines:  and,  mosu  basic,  a  fundamental 
and  pervasive  disregard  of  its  responsi- 
bility to  the  pubUc  and  ignorance  of  the 
way  a  regulatory  agency  should 
operate. 

The  emergence  of  these  and  other  is- 
sues focused  attention  upon  the  rela- 
tively obscure  Federal  agency  that  had 
responsibility  for  vaccine  regulation:  the 
Division  of  Biologies  Standards  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  For  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  the  performance 
of  this  Agency  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  general  public  and  the  top 
policymakers  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,   and  Welfare. 

Shortly  after  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man made  these  problems  public  in  a 
.series  of  statements  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  Department  annoimced  the 
resignation  of  the  Director  of  DBS,  ef- 
fective July  1,  1972.  A  few  weeks  later, 
in  a  hearing  before  the  subcommittee, 
Secretary  Richardson  announced  that 
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the  functions  of  the  DBS  would  be 
transferred  from  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  to  a  new  Bureau  of  Biologies 
in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
The  Bureau  of  Biologies  has  now  had 
responsibility  for  vaccine  regulation  for 
over  half  a  year.  It  is  time  to  examine 
the  directions  in  which  the  Bureau  is 
headed.  The  problenis  the  Bureau  faces 
in  establishing  a  vigorous  and  principled 
regulatory  program  are  enormous. 

The  hearings  the  subcommittee  will 
hold  vrtll  seek  to  answer  several  basic 
questions  about  the  Bureau  of  Biologies 
and  its  handling  of  its  job:  First,  are  the 
new  leaders  of  the  Bureau  fully  cognizant 
of  scientific  problems  that  the  DBS  failed 
to  address  and  what  are  they  doing  about 
them?  Second,  what  steps  are  being 
taken  to  make  the  Bureau's  actual  opera- 
tions conform  to  legal  requirements? 
Third,  how  is  the  Bureau  being  organized 
to  cope  with  its  responsibility?  Fourth, 
what  changes  in  basic  philosophy  about 
the  role  and  performance  of  a  regulatory 
agency  do  its  leaders  feel  are  necessary 
and  how  are  they  seeking  to  implement 
them?  Fifth,  are  there  adequate  resources 
available  to  make  the  necessary  changes 
in  scientific  and  regulatory  procedure? 
Sixth,  if  the  problems  are  too  numerous 
to  be  handled  all  at  once,  what  areas  are 
receiving  priority  treatment  and  why? 
What  areas  are  not? 

The  scope  of  the  problems  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's regulation  of  vaccines  has  re- 
cently been  brought  dramatically  into 
focus  by  a  case  decided  on  November  7 
by  the  Federal  district  court  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  case,  Griffin  against  United 
States,  was  brought  by  a  Philadelphia 
housewife  who  alleged  that  she  had  been 
permanently  paralyzed  from  the  neck 
down  by  a  dose  of  Sabin  type  3  polio 
vaccine.  The  court  found  that  officials 
of  the  DBS  had  been  negligent  and  had 
violated  their  own  regulations  by  allow- 
ing on  the  market  the  vaccine  lot  that 
paralyzed  Mrs.  Griffin.  It  awarded  the 
plaintiffs  $2  million  in  damages  because 
of  DBS's  negligence.  Tliis  case  marked 
the  first  time  a  plaintiff  had  successfully 
sued  the  Government  for  damages  due 
to  the  negligent  release  of  ?.  drug. 

The  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ex- 
ecutive Reorganization  is  reviewing  the 
voluminous  record  of  the  case.  After 
their  review  is  completed,  they  will  make 
recommendations  to  the  subcommittee 
about  what  further  investigation  may  be 
desirable  to  determine  the  true  dimen- 
sions of  the  problems  the  Bureau  of 
Biologies  must  now  act  to  correct. 

I  asV  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle by  Victor  Cohn  that  appeared  in 
Monday's  Washington  Post  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  Ordered  To  Pay  Polio  Victim 

$1.7  Million 

(By  Victor  Cohnl 

On  Oct  27,  1963,  Mary  Jane  Griffin  of 
Gladwyne,  Pa.,  swallowed  a  cube  of  sugar 
containing  a  dose  of  Sabin  Type  III  live- 
virus  polio  vaccine. 

A  month  later  she  lay  near  death  in  a  coma 
at  Lankenau  Hospital  In  Philadelphia,  the 
victim  of  what  her  doctors  diagnosed  as  seri- 
ous paralj'tic  poliomyelitis.  Her  life  was  saved 


but  to  this  day  she  remains  a  largely  para- 
lyzed quadriplegic  confined  to  bed  and 
wheelchair,  stUl,  in  the  words  of  Federal 
District  Court  Judge  Clarence  C.  Newcomer, 
the  subject  of  "ever  present  and  continuing 
agony." 

In  PhUadelphia  Tuesday  Judge  Newcomer 
made  final  a  Nov.  7  decision  ordering  the 
United  States  government  to  pay  Mrs.  Grif- 
fin $1,759,946.25  and  her  husband,  Richard, 
$300,000  for  loss  of  his  consort  and  for  his 
own  fate  as  her  caretaker. 

The  government  Is  guilty,  the  judge  de- 
cided, becatise  of  the  "negligence"  of  the 
Divsion  of  Biologic  Standards,  part  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  In  approving 
a  batch  of  Pfizer  Inc.  vaccine  that,  instead  of 
preventing  polio,  caused  it  In  Mrs.  Griffin. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  govenunent  has 
been  found  responsible  for  damage  caused 
by  its  release  of  a  biological  product. 

INTENSE   STtrOY 

That  fact— and  the  massive  size  of  the 
judgment  and  the  possibility  that  the  gov- 
ernment might  be  liable  In  other  past  or 
future  drug  mishaps — are  now  under  Intense 
study  and  debate  in  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
There  is  argument  about  how  to  respond 
even  within  the  former  Division  of  Biologic 
Standards  or  DBS,  now  the  Bureau  of  Bi- 
ologies. 

Whether  or  not  the  government  should  ap- 
peal is  part  of  the  uncertainty.  An  appellate 
court  might  overturn  the  case  on  any  of  sev- 
eral grounds  FDA  attorney  Marc  Bozemau 
explained  yesterday.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
said,  a  Judge  on  other  grounds  might  "affirm 
it  in  language  that  is  considerably  stronger 
and  broader."  making  the  possible  applica- 
tion far  wider. 

Sen.  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff  (D-Conn.)  calls 
the  case  an  important  one  In  revealing  "the 
true  dimensions"  of  problems  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Biologies  still  must  correct. 

Tlie  agency  was  transferred  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  last  year  as  the 
result  of  Congreisional  and  other  criticism 
of  its  vaccuie  testing  competence. 

James  S.  Turner,  former  Ralph  Nader  as- 
sociate now  head  of  Consumer  Action  for 
Improved  Pood  and  Drugs,  told  a  scientific 
conference  at  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences  this  month  that  "If  this  decision 
holds  up,  everyone  in  the  government  had 
better  be  on  notice  that  the  government  is 
liable  as  regulator  " 

Consumers  and  Congress,  he  added.  wUl 
have  to  watch  the  federal  drug  regulators 
more  closely  than  ever  to  see  that  they  do 
not  lower  their  standards  to  try  to  escape 
future  suits.  There  Is  already  some  evidence, 
he  said,  that  "some  regulators  are  consider- 
ing just  this  course." 

"I  don't  think  that  should  be  an  agency 
decision,"  Turner  said.  "I  think  It  should  be 
a  broad  social  decision,"  publicly  debated. 

The  allegations  of  DBS  "negligence"  was 
strongly  denied  at  the  trial  by  by  Dr.  Albert 
Sabin  himself.  The  developer  of  the  oral  polio 
vaccine  that  was  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1962,  he  says  "it  was  never  proved" 
that  Mrs.  Griffin  had  polio,  and  that  she 
probably  had  another  obscure  nerve  disease: 
that  In  any  ease  her  disease  could  not  ha\-e 
been  caused  by  his  Type  III  vaccine;  that 
DBS  erred  In  writing  regulations  that  failed 
to  leave  room  for  normal  biologic  variation 
of  any  medicinal  substance;  and  that  charges 
that  his  vaccine  has  ever  produced  polio  or 
paralysis  are  also  unproved. 

"I  do  not  know  of  any  evidence.  "  he  says, 
"for  a  single  case." 

Many  polio  specialists  disagree.  No  drug  or 
vaccine,  they  maintain,  has  ever  proved  com- 
pletely safe. 

Smallpox  vaccine  causes  approximately  one 
death  per  million  doses.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  health  oflPcials  ha\-e  recommended 
that  it  no  longer  be  given  routinely,  except 
to  persons  traveling  to  places  of  high  risk. 


The  Salk  polio  vaccine  virtually  ended  epi- 
demic polio  in  parts  of  the  United  St«ies 
wliere  it  was  adequately  used.  But  batches 
made  by  Cutter  Laboratories  of  Berkeley. 
Calif.,  caused  11  deaths  and  204  polio  cases 
in  1955  before  the  government  tightened  pro- 
duction and  inspection  standards. 

Salk-type  kllled-vlrus  vaccines  have  cau.sed 
no  such  problems  since.  But  federal  and 
world  health  officials  overwhelmingly  decided 
that  an  oral  modified  live-virus  vaccine  might 
confer  longe.'-lasting  protection,  and  that  it 
would  be  easier  to  reach  large  populations 
with  a  few  spoonfuls  of  liquid — the  form  in 
which  Sabin  vaccine  is  given  today — than 
with  four  Salk  injections  over  a  period  ol 
months. 

Sabin  varriue  today  is  given  to  most  of 
the  four  million  infants  born  in  the  United 
States  each  year — in  three  doses  containing 
modified  forms  of  the  three  known  types  of 
polio  virus.  A  booster  is  recommended  on 
entering  school. 

Dr.  Bruce  Dull  of  the  U.S.  Communicable 
Disease  Center  in  Atlanta.  "The  most  recent 
information  we  have,"  he  said,  "is  that  be- 
tween 1962  and  1970  there  were  nine  cases 
of  oral  vaccine-associated  polio  In  vaccine 
recipients,  or  about  one  ca.se  in  each  10  to 
11  million  do.ses.  There  were  another  21  cases 
in  family  and  other  contacts,  or  about  two 
more  cases  for  each  10  million  doses." 

NOT    RECOMMENDED 

B'.it  the  oral  vaccine  is  not  recommended 
today  for  anyone  over  high  school  age.  For 
the  "tamed"  or  modified  Type  III  polio  virus, 
according  to  widely  held  theory,  sometimes 
reverts  to  virulence  in  the  intestinal  tract. 

And  if  the  patient  is  an  older  adolescent 
or  adult  the  chances  are  far  greater  that  the 
disease  will  be  serious. 

Again.  Dr.  Sabin  disagrees  with  this  uhole 
line  of  reasoning.  In  the  opinion  of  most 
federal  vaccine  advisers,  however,  such  cases 
began  to  occur  almost  as  .soon  as  the  oral 
polio  vaccine  was  first  used.  In  September 
1962  a  surgeon  f!;er.erar3  advisory  commif.ee 
recommended  that  Tj-pe  HI  vaccine  be  given 
only  through  school  age,  except  for  those  at 
high  risk. 

Pfizer,  disagreeing — said  Avram  Alder  and 
Stanley  Kops.  the  Griffins'  attorneys — "told 
DBS  that  unless  the  caveat  .  ,  .  relating  to 
adtilts  w."u^  modified. "  it  would  stop  making 
the  vaccine.  In  Decemljer  1962  the  surgeon 
general.^  committee  re-endorsed  vaccination 
for  all  age  groups — after  sharp  debate  aud  ;i 
6-10-4  vote. 

AUSS    DRIVE 

In  1jG3  the  medical  societies  ol  the  Phlla- 
delphia-ramclen,  N  J.,  area  sponsorf  a  a  mass 
oral  vaccine  drive  for  persons  of  all  ages 
Mary  Jane  Griffin  was  then  41.  "Tlie  si'gar 
cube  which  Mrs.  Griffin  ingested."  said  her 
lawyers,  "bore  no  printing  which  delineated 
the  nsk  thai  she  undertook  .  .  .  Mrs.  Gr.ftin 
as  an  ultimate  consumer  deserved  better  ' 

The  nub  of  the  case,  however,  was  the 
allegation  that  DBS  officials  failed  even  fur- 
ther. "By  the  time  Lot  50" — the  apparently 
cuilty  Pfizer  batch  of  vaccine — "was  re- 
leased." found  Judge  Newcomer.  "DBS  knew" 
that  Type  III  could  be  unstable  "and  knew 
that  tiie  test  results  of  the  laboratories  of 
the  drug  manufacturers  could  not  be 
trusted."  and  it  had  to  rely  on  its  own  tests. 

Instead,  he  said,  DBS  underrated  its  own 
tests  in  monkeys,  piv.ng  their  result  a  far 
more  optimLstx  reading  that  DBS  regula- 
tions clearly  required.  Lot  56.  said  the  Judge, 
"was  released  basically  either  because  the 
personnel  of  DBS  charged  with  enforcing  the 
regulation  failed  to  read  (iii  carefully,  or 
because  they  did  nol  understand  or  failed  to 
take  seriously  the  strict  duty  Imposed  xipon 
them  .  .  .  Either  circumstance  constitutes 
negligence." 

When  Judge  Newcomer  i.'^ued  his  Nov.  7 
decision,  he  said  that  his  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion  judgment   to  Mary  Jane   and  Richard 
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might  be  reduced  in  light  of  the  fact 
I  Mrs.  Griifiu  had  already  received  an  uu- 
losed  amount  in  a  suit  against  Pfizer. 
t  sum  has  been  reputed  to  be  between 
000  and  $400,000. 
ueoday  the  Judge  ruled  tliat  according 
Pennsylvania  law  and  the  facts  of  the 
.  tiie  full  amoum  would  ^>tand. 
le  Koverimient  now  ha.s  two  mouths  in 
ch  to  decide  wheuier  or  nut  lo  appeal 
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.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pies- 
.  a.s  he  relinquishe.s   the  awesome 
ities  of   the  Office   of  Secre- 
f  of  Defense,  Mel  Laird  leaves  a  re- 
kable  legacy  to  every  military  and 
lian  member  of  the  Defense  Estab- 
Ijment.  and  in  a  larger  .sen.se  to  every 
ican  who  cherishes  freedom.  This 
icy,  conceived  from  his  strong  con- 
for  people  and  peace,  is  a  tribute  to 
dedication  and  resolve.  Those  things 
iet  out  to  accomplish  4  years  a^o,  he 
accomplished.   History   will   accord 
his  proper  place  among  his  pred- 
sors — he  will  be  recorded  as  an  ex- 
Secretary  of  Defense — he  will 
■emembered  as  a  compassionate  man 

first  interest  was  people, 
r.    President,    permit   me    to   touch 
on  some  of  those  tangible  aspects 
lis  legacy  Mel  Laird  is  leaving  our 
ion: 

is  human  goals  prosram  is  a  model 

ye  emulated  by  every  other  Federal 

y.  Because  of  this  program,  there 

other  sector  of  our  .society  today 

ch  has  the  equality  of  opportunity 

dignity  for  all,  enjoyed  by  our  serv- 

knen  and  women. 

\jietnami7.ation  is  a  reality.  SecretaiT 
"s  program  has  made  possible  the 
of    U.S.    involvement    in    Vietnam 
.  at  the  same  time  accomplished  a 
essful  negotiation.  During  his  stew- 
Secretary    Laird    has    brought 
over   half    a    million    men    from 
nam. 
implementing  the  Nixon   doctrine 
the  strategy  of  reali-stic  deterrence. 
Laird  has  moved  us  toward  a 
whereby  our  allies  provide  the 
on  their  own  beats.  By  providing 
uate  security  assistance  to  these  Al- 
to a.ssist  them  in  policing  their  own 
s.  Secretary  Laird  has  been  able  to 
military  manpower  worldwide  by 
one  million — a   reduction   of   over 

in  the  Pacific  alone. 

President,  while  his  prime  concern 

for  people,  one  of  the  significant 

Secretary    Laird    inaugurated 

ains  to  hardware — to  weapons  system 

sition.   He   replaced   the   bankrupt 

package  procurement  practice  with 

)efore-you-buy  procedures  and  broad 

of  prototyping  and  contract   mile- 
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F  Dr  the  first  time,  a  Secretary  of  De- 
fen  e  has  had  the  foresight  and  courage 
to  1  itilize  total  force  planning,  whereby 
all '  \ni  resources  are  most  effectively  em- 
ploy ed  to  provide  us  maximum  secunty. 

^  r.  President,  in  closing,  I  would  be 
rjmss  if  I  failed  to  mention  the  favor- 
ibl< ,  no,  excellent,  relationship  Secretary 
Lai  d  has  maintained  with  the  Congress. 
Whplher  this  stems  from  his  nine  terms 


as  a  colleague  in  the  Hou.se  of  Represent- 
atives or  from  his  deep  conviction  that 
the  Congress  is  a  coequal  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  fact  is  that  he  has  done  his 
iiomework.  iie  has  placed  the  problems  of 
national  defense  above  partisan  politics 
and  has  provided  us  a  va.st  amoimt  of  in- 
formation. In  sum.  he  has  been  respon- 
.-ive  and  extremely  cooperative. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Congress  will 
mi.ss  Mel  Laird  in  the  Pentagon.  I  wish 
liim  Godspeed  and  every  future  succe.ss. 


CONGRESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  IN 
REVISION  OF  1973  T.\X  GUIDE  FOR 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  ou  January 
'1.  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  an- 
noimced  that  the  1973  edition  ot  the  'Tax 
Guide  for  Small  Business'— publication 
334 — became  available  to  the  general 
public. 

Those  receiving  this  year's  guide  will 
notice  that  it  has  ii  new  look.  The 
changed  ai)i)carance  results  from  the  ini- 
tiative of  tire  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  m  conducting,  in  coopei'ation 
with  the  Intei'nal  Revenue  Service,  a 
year-long,  ftill-scale  revision  of  the  tax 
'znide,  the  first  since  its  publication  in 
1956. 

In  that  year,  our  committee  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  prepared  this 
booklet  as  an  aid  to  new  and  small  busi- 
ne.'ises  wliich  may  be  unfamiliar  with  tax 
law  and  mny.  theiefore.  have  particular 
difficulties  in  discovering  the  require- 
ments and  forms  witli  which  they  must 
comply.  This  booklet  was  published  by 
the  Senate  .is  a  sm:ill  business  commit- 
tee print  in  1956. 

By  1972,  the  tax  uuide  had  grown  in 
circulation  to  moie  than  456.000  copies 
in  that  year  alone.  There  are  now  a 
total  of  12  million  enterprises  of  all  kinds 
in  the  country.  97'_'  peixent  of  which  are 
small  busine.'ss.  It  is  clear  that  the  small 
bu.^iness  tax  guide  is  being  .<;een  and  used 
by  a  significant  proportion  of  them.  The 
guide  also,  customarily,  returns  a  profit 
to  the  U.S.  Treasury:  j>172,000  in  1971. 

The  following  members  of  the  orga- 
nizations listed  below  participated  in  the 
revision  of  the  tax  cuide  during  the  past 
year: 

American  Bar  Association,  section  on 
taxation.  Lawrence  Gray.  Esq.: 

American  Bar  A.'^sociation.  small  busi- 
ness committe.  Charles  Noone,  Esq.: 

Federal  Bar  A.ssociation.  committee  on 
taxation,  John  Yurow-.  Esq.,  and  George 
Leibowitz: 

American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  Joel  Forster.  CPA,  and 
Mike  Mintz,  CPA: 

National  A.ssociation  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  Charles  Noone, 
E.sq.: 

National  Small  Business  Association, 
John  Mendenhall.  CPA: 

Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 
England,  Richard  Glennon.  CPA: 

Small  Business  Administration. 
Thomas  V.  Bryant,  chief  counsel  for  eco- 
nomic development : 

Intei-nal  Revenue  Service.  William 
Hagen;ann,  Chief,  Technical  Publica- 
tions Branch,  together  with  Dean  Lude- 
man.      Chief,     Taxpayer     Publications 


Branch,  and  \V.  L.  Rogers,  tax  law  .spe- 
cialist. 

Their  work  spanned  a  series  of  meet- 
ings, to  which  were  submitted  the  results 
of  examination  and  an  analysis  of  the 
g^iide's  contents  by  the  participants,  and 
in  .se\eral  instances,  ad  hoc  committees 
were  called  upon  to  review  the  publica- 
tion. The  time  and  expertise  devoted  by 
tliese  ))ersons  as  a  public  service,  and  the 
graciousness  of  the  associations  con- 
cerned in  allowing  participation  by  the.^e 
iccognized  experts  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacities made  ."^uch  a  major  project  pos- 
>ible.  In  my  opinion,  these  factors  also 
luacic  it  quite  successful. 

For  the  information  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  and  their  many  smaJl 
bu.sine.-is  constituents.  I  might  hst  several 
improvements  in  the  1973  tax  guide 
which  arc  attributable  to  the  revi.^ion: 

First.  Increased  emphasis  upon  reac- 
tion and  comments  to  the  contents  of  the 
i4Ukie  by  its  users.  This  was  accomplished 
111  two  ways;  More  prominence  was  given 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Commissioner's 
uuitation  to  offer  comments  and  sugges- 
tions: and  inclusion,  for  the  first  time, 
of  a  brief  questionnaire  which  can  be 
torn  out  and  returned  to  IRS. 

Responses  to  the  simple  questions  can 
help  all  concerned  by  informing  IRS  of 
the  types  of  people  using  the  guide  and 
w  hat  tiieir  real  needs  are. 

1  Iiope  that  the  small  busine.'^s  organi- 
/•itions  concerned  can  take  advantage  of 
llie  oiiportunity  presented  by  this  ques- 
tionnaire to  gain  a  wider  reaction  to  the 
usefulne.'is  of  the  tax  guide  for  their  mem- 
bers across  the  Nation.  A  good  sampling 
of  oiMnion  from  the  small  business  com- 
munity could  serve  as  a  prelude  to  mak- 
ing the  publication  even  more  respon- 
sive to  their  requirements  in  the  future. 
Second.  Recognition  of  the  guide  as 
the  official  position  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. The  1973  tax  guide  bears  a  note  on 
its  inside  cover  that  the  guide  "reflects 
the  official  interpretation  by  the  IRS  of 
the  tax  laws."  It  explains  that  certain 
( ourts  have  taken  positions  more  favor- 
able to  the  taxpayer;  and  further  that 
taxiiayers  have  appellate  rights  within 
the  IRS  and  that  they  may  appeal  to  the 
courts  in  cases  of  disagreement.  I  feel 
tli."t  this  is  a  .significant  step  forward  in 
defining  the  relative  positions  of  the  tax- 
l)a.\er  and  the  service  in  what  is,  after  all. 
our  common  enterprise  of  providing  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  governing  of  the 
United  States. 

Third.  Expansion  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents to  a  full  page.  This  has  permitted  a 
complete  listing  of  major  subject  matter 
headings  which  are  found  throughout  the 
puide. 

Fourth.  Incorporation  of  an  edge  index 
for  easier  reference.  This  was  a  feature  of 
the  original  1956  edition,  and  has  been 
restored  in  1973. 

Fifth.  An  extensive  list  of  additional 
publications  and  an  order  blank  by  which 
these  reference  works  may  be  obtained. 
This  should  be  of  great  informational 
\ahie  for  the  aprpoximately  one-fourth 
million  new  businesses  which  are  created 
each  year.  It  should  also  improve  access 
by  new  and  small  firms  to  the  wealth 
of  materials  prepared  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  facilitate  tax  com- 
pliance. 
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Sixth.  Inclusion  of  a  checklist  of  com- 
monly used  forms.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  ordering  applicable  forms  which 
should  be  an  outstanding  convenience  to 
small  businesses  and  their  legal  and  ac- 
counting advisers. 

Seventh.  Illustration  of  filled-out  tax 
forms  in  the  guide  have  been  broadened 
to  include  those  of  individual  proprietor- 
ships, partnerships,  corporations,  and 
subchapter  S  corporations. 

Eighth.  Several  dozen  technical 
changes,  clarifications,  corrections,  and 
editing  changes  were  made  as  a  result  of 
our  review  throughout  the  substantive 
text  of  the  guide's  eight  parts  and  35 
chapters; 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  im- 
provements and  the  substantial  amend- 
ments to  the  governing  law  and  regula- 
tions in  the  past  year  is  that  the  number 
of  pages  in  the  guide  has  been  enlarged 
from  160  to  192  pages  in  1973: 

As  a  consequence  of  all  of  this  labor,  I 
believe  that  the  tax  guide  for  small  busi- 
ness has  been  improved  materially  in 
form  and  content.  I  feel  that  the  1973 
edition  will  be  easier  to  understand  and 
more  usable  to  millions  of  small  enter- 
preneurs  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
their  professional,  legal,  and  tax  advisers. 

Of  particular  significance  also,  in  my 
judgment,  is  that  the  dialog  between 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  a 
group  of  small  business  representatives 
establishes  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of 
views  between  the  administrators  of  our 
tax  system  and  the  spokesmen  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  guide  users,  and 
ultimately  of  the  entire  small  business 
community  in  this  country,  I  feel  that 
many  small  business  tax  problems  can  be 
resolved,  and  others  will  be  avoided, 
through  periodic  contacts  of  this  kind. 

I  can  further  report  to  the  Senate  that 
our  committee  plans,  early  this  year,  to 
repeat  the  process  of  review  of  this  pub- 
lication. It  is  our  intention  to  open  par- 
ticipation to  even  a  wider  group  of  small 
business  organizations  which  have  the 
competence  and  interest  in  this  area. 

I  would  like  to  particularly  commend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Mr.  Hage- 
mann  mentioned  above,  and  Commis- 
sioner Johnnie  M.  'Walters  for  the  fine 
cooperation  which  they  have  given  to  the 
committee  in  this  matter.  Their  willing- 
ness to  collaborate  in  this  way  with  the 
Congress  and  with  taxpayer  representa- 
tives on  this  project  seems  to  me  to  re- 
flect the  highest  standards  of  profes- 
sionalism in  the  administration  of  the 
taxing  authority  of  this  Government. 
Our  committee  looks  forward  to  working 
with  the  Treasury  and  with  the  IRS  in 
making  this  good  publication  even  better 
in  future  years. 

For  information  purposes,  the  1973  Tax 
Guide  for  Small  Business  is  presently 
available  at  all  IRS  offices,  the  U.S, 
Government  Printing  Office  book  stores, 
and  at  some  post  offices,  at  a  cost  of  75 
cents  per  copy. 


THE  CONSUMER  MOVEMENT:  BAT- 
TLE FOR  AN  AMERICA  THAT 
CARES  AGAIN 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
highest  priorities  facing  the  Congress 


this  year  is  to  afford  to  the  American 
consumer  needed  protection  against  im- 
worthy  goods  and  services. 

In  this  cormection,  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  there  will  be  reintroduced  in  the 
Senate  this  week  legislation  to  create  a 
Consimier  Protection  Agency  to  serve  as 
an  advocate  for  consumers  in  the  de- 
liberations of  Government  agencies  and 
courts  that  substantially  affect  the  in- 
terests of  more  than  200  million  Ameri- 
cans. One  of  the  sponsors  of  that  legis- 
lation and  a  leading  spokesman  in  the 
Senate  on  consumer  interests,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  last  week  addressed  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America's  Con- 
siuner  Assembly  on  the  reasons  why  he — 
as  a  former  head  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  firms  in  this  country.  Bell  and 
Howell — believes  that  consumer  protec- 
tion is  not  only  in  the  interest  of  Ameri- 
can business,  it  is  best  for  business. 

I  fould  not  agree  more  with  my  col- 
league when  he  notes  that  the  consimier 
movement  of  today  amoimts  to: 

...  a  cry  of  "Enough"  to  ineffective  flu 
vaccines,  rancid  food,  filth-laden  warehouses, 
squalor  and  Inhumane  treatment  In  nursing 
homes,  and  to  diseased  blood  used  In  trans- 
fusions. "Enough"  to  unfair  property  taxes, 
insurance  inequities,  and  to  the  erosion  due 
to  inflation  of  the  purchasing  power  of  all 
consumers. 

Because  of  tlie  importance  of  Senator 
Percy's  keynote  remarks  to  consumers, 
businessmen,  and  members  of  Congress 
alike.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  his  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Address  by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy 

I  am  honored  that  you  have  chosen  nie 
to  keynote  your  1973  Consumer  Assembly. 
As  one  who  wears  a  few  battle  ribbons,  and 
several  scars,  from  previous  legislative  cam- 
paigns in  behalf  of  the  consumer  interest.  I 
come  before  you  today  as  an  advocate,  to  in- 
vite you  to  involve  yourselves  In  the  effort  to 
make  a  federal  Consumer  Protection  Agency 
a  reality  in  1973. 

But.  before  I  begin  to  explain  why  I  be- 
lieve that  enactment  of  this  legislation  Is  of 
vital  importance  to  both  the  consumer  and 
the  businessman.  I'd  like  to  offer  one  Sena- 
tor's observations  on  the  larger  implications 
of  the  consumer  movement  In  the  United 
States  today. 

To  me.  the  consumer  movement  represents 
a  broad  public  reaction  against  certain  bu- 
reaucratic neglect  and  corporate  disregard  of 
the  public. 

It  is  a  reptidiation  of  misleading  adver- 
tising, empty  warranties  and  guarantees,  de- 
ceptive packaging,  anti-competitive  conduct, 
unfair  pricing  and  bait-and  switch  merchan- 
dising. 

It  is  a  check  on  sham,  ml.^representatlon. 
deceit  and  fraud.  And  it  is  a  control  again?! 
monopolistic  behavior  by  some  corporations 
and  the  abuse  of  authority  or  discretion  by 
certain  agencies  of  government. 

It  is  a  cry  of  "Enough"  to  Ineffective  flu 
vaccines,  riincid  food,  filth-laden  ware- 
houses, squalor  and  inhumane  treatment  in 
nursing  homes,  and  to  diseased  blood  used 
in  transfusions.  "Enough"  to  unfair  prop- 
erty taxes,  insurance  inequities,  and  to  the 
erosion  due  to  inflation  of  the  purchasing 
pow-er  of  all  consumers. 

"Enough"  to  one-sided  lobbying  for  loop- 
holes and  to  secret  deals  that  sell  out  the 
consumer. 


The  fight  for  consumer  protection  is  a  bat- 
tle for  quality  in  goods  and  services,  for  fair- 
ness in  advertising  and  promotion,  for 
honesty  in  the  marketplace.  In  its  broadest 
sense.  I  believe  that  the  consumer  move- 
ments amounts  to  a  yearning  for  an  improved 
quality  of  life — for  an  America  that  work.s 
again,  for  an  America  that  cares  again,  for 
people,  products  and  governmental  institu- 
tions that  support  society  rather  than  embii - 
ter  it  or  'ear  it  apart.  It  is  a  recognition  of 
the  need  lor  open  government  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  people.  It  is  an  affirmation 
of  the  interest  of  the  many  over  the  intere>t 
of  the  few.  of  a  broader  public  interest  over 
narrow  special  interests. 

As  many  of  you  know.  I  spent  25  years  of 
my  life  in  busines.s.  I  believe  in  the  free  en- 
terpri.se  system,  and  I  remain  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  vitality  of  legitimate,  re- 
sponsible businesses.  What  I  am  saying  here 
today  IS  entirely  consistent  with  what  I  have 
said  lo  my  friends  in  the  business  community 
for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  The  es- 
sence of  my  message  is  simply  this:  What  s 
good  for  the  consumer  is  good  for  business. 
Most  businessmen  know  this  and  build  their 
businesses  on  this  philosophy. 

If  a  business  is  to  be  truly  successful,  it 
must  have  something  to  grow  on.  And  there 
is  no  better  foundation  than  insuring  that 
the  product  or  service  produced  is  worthy  of 
public  acceptance. 

There  is  a  corollary  to  this,  of  cotirse  And 
that  is:  If  the  product  or  service  is  unfit  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  if  it 
is  unsafe  or  defective  or  its  marketing  de- 
ceptive, then  those  facts  should  be  made 
known  to  the  public. 

Let's  consider  some  of  these  unsavory  facts 
and  thoughtless  business  decisions  by  ex- 
amining some  case  histories; 

During  last  summer's  Olympic  telecast,  a 
commercial  for  one  company's  product 
showed  a  double-edged  razor  blade  being 
flexed  between  two  fingers.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  child  in  Dalla-s  tried  doing  just 
what  he  saw  on  TV  and  was  seriously  cut. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  h.ia 
jurisdiction,  decided  to  do  nothing  The  Bu- 
reau of  Product  Safety  within  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  proudly  announced 
that  it  had  prevailed  upon  the  company  to 
"correct"  the  problem  by  including  a  printed 
message  on  the  screen  warning.  "Sharp 
edged — don't  try  this  at  home."  Now  I  a.-^l: 
you,  as  mothers  and  fathers  of  young  chil- 
dren: What  good  is  a  printed  warning  for 
young  children,  who  are  good  imitators  but 
cant  read? 

Now.  let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  dis- 
ease-bearing turtles.  About  15  million  tur- 
tles are  .=old  in  this  country  each  year,  most 
around  Christmas  and  Easter  Appro.Mmately 
280,000  children  coniract  salmonella  infec- 
tions from  tliese  pets  annually.  As  is  so  fre- 
quent, the  buck  began  to  pass  For  years, 
nothing  was  done  by  industry,  retailers  or 
government,  in  spite  of  mounting  evidence 
of  cau.-^e  and  effect.  The  FD.^  said  that  its 
Jurisdiction  was  questionable  because  the 
pets  couldn't  be  eaten.  The  Agriculture  dp- 
partment  said  that  the  turtles  fell  outside 
of  its  regulatory  control  because  they  were 
cold-blooded.  Tlie  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
denied  itself  a  role  by  claiming  that  the  tur- 
tles were  not  classified  as  commercial  or 
sports  fish  Even  after  the  Child  Protection 
and  Toy  Safety  Act  was  passed  in  1969.  tl-.e 
FD.^  continued  to  look  askance,  presioiiably 
on  the  theory  tiiat  turtles  could  hardly  he 
called  toys — even  though  children  play  with 
them.  No  one  spoke  for  the  consumer.  It 
was  not  until  December  18  of  last  year,  al- 
most 10  yeart  after  salmonella  was  traced  to 
pet  turtles,  that  the  FD.\  finally  required 
certification  that  all  turtles  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce  be  free  of  disea.se. 

It  was  jupt  last  week  that  CBS-TV  news 
reported  on  results  of  an  investigation  It 
coiKhicted    in   New   Yot'k.   City   of   peroislcut 
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o  rercharges    by    airlln^ticket    offices.    The 
s^iidy  1-evealed  that  inr24  of  36  Instances — 
o-thirds  of  the  time — airline  ticket  agents 
ercharged   the   CBS    Investigator.    In   only 
le  Instance  was  there,an  undercharge.  To 
dite.  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  done 
ing  about  this  problem    Its  on!y  vigor- 
action  recently  has  been  its  deci.sion  to 
inate  rts  own  Consumer  Advisory  Panel. 
one  represented  the  consumer. 
Few  issue  have  provoked  more  heated  dis- 
■sston  m  the  last  year  than  the  question  of 
sing.  But.  while  the  educational  and  con- 
'.utional  ramifications  of  this  issue  have 
n  closely  scrutinized,  almost  no  attention 
been  paid  to  the  question  of  the  safety 
the  20  million  children  who  ride  a  quar- 
of  a  milion  buses  to  school  each  day.  Yet, 
1971    there   were   47.000  school   bus   acci- 
ts    In    this   country,    which    claimed    150 
■  es  and  resulted  in  injuries  to  5  600  per.sons. 
Many   of   the    injuries    were   due    to   weak 
>-uctural   design,   which  allowed   the   buses 
crumble  on  impact;  others  resulted  from 
"   seating    design,    which    permitted    the 
i  and  heads  cf  children  to  be  propelled 
inflexible  metal  bars  on  the  tops  of  the 
backs:  still  others  were  caused  because  of 
seat   backs,  which   made  it   possible  for 
Iren  to  be  hurled  forward  over  the  seats 
o    protruding    steel    in    the    front    of    the 
ses.  Incredibly,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation ha.s  not  taken  even  the  most  ele- 
iry    precautions    to    prevent    bus    arci- 
ts.  Although  DOT  regul.uions  fcr  auto- 
■^iles  require  seat  belt.s,  co'lapsible  steer- 
columns,    padded    interiors    and    strong 
t  anchorages,  these  items  are  notorlouslv 
king  on  school  bu.<ies. 

Vs  a  final  case  history— and  I  am  limited 

five  only  by  time,  not  by  a  lack  of  mate- 

' — let    us    consider    the    lethal    cribs.    For 

past   four   years,   the   manufacturers   of 

ral  brands  of  baby  cribs  have  been  told 

experts  that  the  spaces  between  the  bars 

their   cribs   are   v.ide   enough    to  allow   a 

■y  to  squeeze  his  body  through  them,  but 

his  head.  Because  of  this  callous  cutting 

corners — obviously  fewer  slats  mean  less 

'-ber  inves'ed  in  ea'?h  crib— ,ns  nianv  as  200 

ies  a  year  strangle  them.selves.  Apprised 

the  danger,  the  chairman  of  one  of  the 

lai^est  makers  of  cribs  responded.  -So  what?'" 

FDA.  with  the  power  to  remove  the  cribs 

frcjn  the  market,  h.is  failed  to  ac:  forcefully. 

this    instance,    caveat    emptor— let    the 

_er  beware— literally  has  meant,  let   the 

Idren  perish. 

can  remember  during  the  closing  days 
my  reelection  campaign  meeting  with  "a 
-level  group  of  heads  and  vice  presidents 
some  of  the  major  advertising  firms  of 
cage.  We  discussed  the  reasons  underlv- 
creatlon  of  an  institutionalized  voice  in 
iment  for  consumers.  I  won't  deny  that 
weren't  one  or  two  troglodytes  in  the 
,  who  wouldn't  support  a  consumer 
prdtection  agency  come  hell  or  high  water. 
;  after  my  talk,  one  of  those  present  ad- 
himself  to  my  remarks  and  said: 
■  Percy,  I  may  make  my.self  a  little 
1  lopular  with  some  of  my  friends  here,  but 
like  you  to  know  that  some  of  the  ex- 
-■-■s  you've  given  barely  scratch  the  sur- 
I'm  embarrassed  to  have  to  sav."  he 
inued.  "but  there  are  practices  in  this 
Ind  ustry  and  things  which  we  are  asked  to 
?ven  by  respectable  firms  which  vou  just 
•didn't  believe."  adding,  "and  government" 
icie.s  have  looked  the  other  wav.  almost 
?ems  as  if  they  didn't  care." 
could  go  on— to  leaded  paint  that  kills 
dren.  to  carbon  monoxide  that  poisons 
■-  passengers,  to  clothes  that  flare  Into 
,  to  contaminated  roasts,  to  chicken 
wlr  gs  pocked  with  tumors.  But  I  trust  the 
poi  It  Is  clear:  consumer  protection  leglsla- 
*'oi  1  should  have  very  high  priority. 

"Set.  In  spite  of  the  abuses  I  have  cited.  I 
wait  to  emphasize  that  I  do  not  regard  the 
con  iumer  movement  as  an  effort  to  discredit 
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any  person,  corporation,  association,  or  in- 
dustry. It  most  certainly  Is  not  a  rallying 
cry  for  achieving  the  dismemberment  of  an 
economic  system  that  has  served  this  country 
well  for  over  200  years. 

Instead,  I  view  consumer  protection  as  a 
viable  buffer  against  instances  of  corporate. 
industrial  and  governmental  irresponsibility 
which  would  other-.vise  be  permitted  to  go 
unchecked. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  means  of  separating  out 
those  few  firms  which  act  without  regard  for 
their  customers  from  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority which  do.  And  it  is  unfortunately  the 
latter  wliose  good  name  and  star.ding  are 
stained  beca'use  of  the  indecencies  of  the 
few. 

The  first— and  the  best— line  of  defense 
against  the  practices  I  described  earlier  i.s 
responsible  and  forthright  remedial  action 
on  the  part  of  the  company  or  industry  in- 
volved. When  a  corporation  or  industry  re- 
fuses to  take  corrective  action  in  the  face  of 
obviou.s  abuse,  then  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  government  to  step  in. 

At  the  federal  level.  Congress  has  estab- 
lished regulatory  agencies  to  provide  a  sec- 
ond line  of  protection  for  the  .American  con- 
sum.er — to  pass  on  the  whclesomene.ss  of 
foods  and  the  .safety  and  efficacv  of  drugs, 
to  approve  or  reject  licenses,  rate  increases! 
route  changes  and  patent  applications,  to 
assess  product  safety,  packaging,  advertis- 
ing and  merchandising,  and  to  perform  a 
great  many  other  tasks  that  are  taken  for 
granted. 

But  in  the  course  of  years  of  oversight 
hearings  en  how  these  agencies  are  function- 
ing— or  not  functioning— we  in  the  Congress 
have  determined  that  there  are  certain  flaws 
in  the  regulatory  apparatus  which  permit 
some  abuses  to  persist. 

Therefore,  after  a  great  deal  of  delibera- 
tion and  re.search  on  recurring  abu.ses.  we 
ha-.e  fociused  upon  an  approach  that  seems 
to  offer  the  greatest  prospect  of  success. 

Our  approach  involves  supplementing  the 
present  regulatory  apparatus  with  a  new 
catalyst  to  more  responsible  behavior— the 
proposed  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

liie  new  agency  would  not  be  able  to 
gra:it  or  deny  rates,  routes  or  applications. 
It  would  not  be  empowered  to  compel  action 
by  an  existing  agency  of  government.  Its 
first,  foremost  and  final  responsibilitv  would 
be  to  represent  the  interests  of  consimiers  in 
those  deliberations  before  government  agen- 
cies and  the  courts  which  involve  sub.stan- 
tinl  consumer  concern.  It  is  a  plan,  .so  far 
as  the  consumer  is  conrerned.  where  we  can 
at  last  say.  "The  buck  stops  here." 

In  sum.  the  CP.^  would  serve  a.s  a  voice  for 
consumers  in  situations  where  they  previ- 
ously have  been  voiceless.  Its  role  would  be 
to  compile  information,  pre.sent  relevant 
facts,  supply  testimony,  rebut  contrary  evi- 
dence, submit  briefs,  conduct  research  and 
investigations,  to  be  concerned. 

As  important  a-s  what  the  CPA  would  do — 
primarily  inform  and  disclose— Is  what  it 
would  not  do. 

It  would  not  decide  any  case  before  any 
agency  or  any  court.  It  "would  be  neither 
Judge  nor  Jury. 

When  all  the  excessive  rhetoric  that  has 
been  generated  by  the  CPA  is  swept  away. 
what  remains  is  a  comparatively  tame— but 
vitally  nece.ssarv- creature.  Its  scope  of  au- 
thority would  be  severely  limited.  And  for 
th.Tt  reason,  we  have  permitted  a  breadth  of 
Jurisdiction,  which  would  allow  the  CPA  to 
deal  with  any  agency  of  government  likely  to 
be  making  decisions  of  substanti.al  concern 
to  con.5umers. 

The  consumer's  demands  are  relatively 
modest.  He  asks  only  for  a  free  consumer 
choice  in  a  competitive  market,  the  preven- 
tion of  unfair  or  deceptive  trade  practices, 
fair  advertising,  promotion  and  sale  prac- 
tices,    adequate    product     Information     and 


warn.ngs  and  protection  of  his  legal  rights 
and  those  of  other  consumers. 

I  know  of  no  responsible  corporation  or 
business  executive  who  would  question  the 
desirability  of  the  consumer's  goals.  Yet  last 
year,  as  we  sought  to  pass  a  CPA  bill  that 
had  the  evident  support  of  the  Congress  and 
the  public,  we  witnessed  what  appeared  to 
be  a  conscious  effort  to  misrepresent  the  pur- 
pose  of  the  legislation.  We  heard  everything 
from  cries  that  the  CPA  would  be  a  "super- 
agency"  to  the  outrageously  overblown  as- 
sertion that  the  proposed  CPA  constituted 
"the  most  serious  threat  to  free  enterprise 
and  orderly  government  ever  to  be  proposed 
in  Congress." 

That  battle  is  behind  u=.  We  were  ground 
down  by  filibuster  in  the  waning  davs  of  the 
92nd  Congress,  but  we  are  prepared'  to  fi"ht 
the  battle  again.  The  principal  sponsors" cf 
the  CPA  legislation.  Senators  Ribicoff,  Javits 
and  myself,  expect  to  reintroduce  a  bill 
probably  next  week,  and  to  hold  several  davs 
of  hearings  in  early  March. 

Prom  the  Initial  soundings  I  have  taken 
It  would  appear  that  we  will  be  able  to  e.xpect 
considerably  more  business  support  for  a 
Consumer  Protection   Agency  this   year. 

We  will  begin  the  year  with  the  "endorse- 
ment and  active  support  of  a  far-sighted 
company  that  had  the  courage  to  stick  its 
neck  out  last  year— Marcor.  the  parent  com- 
pany to  Montgomery  Ward  and  the  Con- 
tainer Corporation  of  America. 

I  hope,  and  I  believe,  that  Marcor's  de- 
cision will  be  echoed  In  dozens  of  other 
executive  suites  this  year.  Companies  with 
vision— and  I  believe  there  are  many  of 
them— will  understand,  as  Marcor  did  "that 
corporate  self-interest  and  the  consumer  in- 
terest are  ultimately  synonymous.  Strength- 
ening protection  for  the  public  enhances 
public  confidence  In  business. 

Leo  Schoenhofen.  chairman  of  Marcor  ex- 
pies.sed  this  thought  very  well  in  a  letter  to 
me.  He  .said: 

"Tliere  is  a  growing  body  of  opinion  that 
sees  a  close  correlation  between  the  belief 
of  numerous  consumers  that  they  don't 
j-et  have  adequate  protection  in  some  im- 
portant circumstances  and  today's  less  than 
optimum  public  confidence  in  busii.ess,  the 
declining  interest  of  some  talented  young 
people  in  business  careers  and  other  ills  that 
currently  plague  the  marketplace.  Because 
we  believe  a  fair  and  effective  Consumer 
Protection  Agency  law  would  be  a  positive 
step  toward  correcting  some  of  these  problems 
and  becau.se  we  believe  it  would  advance  the 
vital  cause  of  providing  all  Americans  uith 
fair  and  effective  consumer  protection,  we 
are  plea.sed  to  announce  our  support     .  ." 

Beyond  an  anticipated  Increase  In  busi- 
ness support.  I  believe  we  have  another 
reason  for  optimism  this  year.  In  this  Con- 
gress, 1  would  hope  we  could  begin  consider- 
ation of  the  CPA  legislation  soon  and  finish 
early.  On  every  prior  occasion  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  permitted  to  express  its  will 
on  this  measure,  it  has  Indicated  its  over- 
whelming support.  In  the  closing  davs  of  the 
91st  Congress,  in  December,  1970.  it  approved 
ba.sia*ly  the  same  measure  by  a  74-4  mr.r- 
gin^Tijt  the  bill  was  killed  in  the  House 
Rules  Committee.  In  four  tests  last  year,  the 
Senate  resoundingly  turned  back  amend- 
ments designed  to  strip  it  of  its  essential 
elements,  and  then  three  times  went  on  to 
vote  by  a  substantial  majoritv  to  invoke 
cloture  against  a  filibuster  launched  by  the 
bill's  opponents.  We  failed  to  gain  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  votes  to  achieve  cloture  by 
Just  four  votes  the  first  time  and  three  on 
the  two  ensuing  occasions. 

Tills  year.  I  anticipate  no  filibuster  bc- 
cau.se  early  consideration  of  the  CPA  bill 
will  make  such  tactics  exceedingly  difficult. 
If  we  have  the  support  of  concerned  citizens 
such  as  you.  if  you  will  urge  not  only  the 
members  of  Congress  but  also  the  business 
leaders  in  your  communities  to  actively  sup- 
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port  the  legislation,  then  we  can  have  prompt 
consideration  and  quick  passage  of  the  bill 
m  1973.  And  If  that  is  the  case,  every  con- 
sumer in  America — more  than  200  million 
of  them — will  bo  a  beneficiary. 


MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  Senate's  attention 
further  recognition  of  our  interest  in 
moving  ahead  to  conquer  the  devastating 
disease  of  multiple  sclerosis — MS.  I  spe- 
cifically call  attention  to  an  article  by 
Linda  Biser  Behrens  in  Biomedical  News 
which  has  elicited  considerable  interest 
among  members  of  the  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society  and  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  reports  on  the  first  re- 
covery of  virus  from  the  brains  of  pa- 
tients who  died  from  the  disease.  We,  in 
Congress,  should  especially  take  note  of 
the  legal  difficulties  regarding  autopsy 
that  deter  researchers  from  obtaining 
brain  material  of  human  MS  victims 
within  a  certain  period  of  time,  making 
progress  in  this  field  very  difficult. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Data  Obtained  From  Brains  of  "Victims 
(By  Linda  Biser  Behrens) 

For  the  first  time,  virus  has  been  isolated 
from  the  brains  of  patients  who  died  of 
multiple  sclerosis. 

Three  groups  of  researchers  report  finding 
viruses  that  appear  to  be  in  the  paramyxo- 
virus category. 

Dr.  Hilary  Koprowskl,  director  of  the  Wistar 
Institute  at  Philadelphia  and  coworkers  were 
the  first  to  isolate  parainfluenza  type  1  vi- 
ruses from  the  brains  of  two  patients  who 
died  of  MS.  The  work  was  done  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Gottingen  in  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  although  the  virus  Is  not 
yet  properly  identified,  parainfluenza  type  1 
Includes  three  viruses,  the  isolate,  and  two 
prototype  viruses. 

Other  reports  come  from  Dr.  E.  J.  Field 
and  coworkers  at  Newcastle  General  Hospital, 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  England,  who  found  a 
paramyxovirus-like  agent  which  resembles 
measles  virus.  An  Australian  researcher.  Dr. 
John  Prineas,  formerly  of  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine  of  Yeshiva  University  in 
New  York,  will  report  his  paramyxovirus  find 
in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  Science. 

It  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  newly 
found  viruses  are  involved  in  causing  MS. 
An  Infectious  origin  has  not  been  established 
for  MS,  but  the  pursuit  of  virus  may,  in  the 
distant  future,  enable  researchers  to  link 
MS  to  an  infectious  agent.  Possibly  other 
viruses  are  involved,  Dr.  Koprowski  notes. 

Dr.  Luiz  Horta-Barbosa  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke 
questions,  is  this  virus  cause  or  consequence 
of  MS?  A  sick  brain  would  harbor  strange 
virus  he  adds. 

Dr.  Koprowski  told  Biomedical  News  of  his 
future  research  plans,  outlined  in  a  grant 
proposal  to  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society.  The  most  Important  points  are  to 
Identify  the  virus  within  the  parainfiuenza 
group,  to  differentiate  the  virus  by  bio- 
chemical and  other  means,  and  to  attempt  to 
Isolate  further  viruses. 

The  researchers  in  Germany  used  cell  fu- 
sion and  virus  rescue  techniques  to  reveal  the 
viruses.  Cells  are  fused  into  giant  cells  by 
combining  MS  brain  cells  with  indicator  cells 
from  established  cell  lines  such  as  CV-1  cells 
of  African  green  monkey  origin  and  human 
diploid  cells.  Then,  other  MS  brain  cells 
in  the  culture  are  observed  for  virus.  The 
virus  was  observed  only  In  cells  fused  with 


a  fusion  factor,  the  chemical  lysolecithln, 
and  "was  not  observed  in  cells  fused  with  in- 
activated Sendai  virus  that  causes  parain- 
fluenza in  mice.  (Sendai  virus  Is  closely  re- 
lated to  paramyxovirus  but  Is  not  usually 
found  in  humans.) 

Also  critical  to  the  successful  Isolation  was 
the  use  of  fresh  MS  brain  material  observed 
for  virus  within  two  to  three  hours  after 
the  death  of  the  patient.  Such  fresh  MS 
brain  material  Is  difficult  to  obtain.  Dr. 
Koprowski  notes,  and  other  researchers  agree. 

The  search  for  vlrtis  In  MS  has  intensified. 
Dr.  John  L.  Sever  heads  the  group  at  the  In- 
fectious Disease  Branch  of  NINDS  which  is 
screening  cerebrospinal  fiuld  of  500  MS  pa- 
tients to  determine  whether  they  contain 
elevated  titers  of  antibody  against  type  1 
parainfluenza  virus.  If  they  do,  this  will  tend 
to  further  incriminate  the  virus.  "Paraflu" 
antibodies  are  almost  universally  present  In 
sera  and  have  developed  usually  by  age  three. 
So  that  their  presence  In  sera  Is  not  unusual 
but  paraflu  antibodies  in  cerebrospinal  fluid 
would  be  unusual  and  suspicious. 

Paramyxoviruses  are  arranged  In  four 
groups,  1,  2,  3,  and  4;  all  cause  respiratory 
distress  and  work  Is  underway  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
Diseases  to  develop  parainfluenza  vaccine. 

ANTIBODY    titers    HIGHER 

MS  patients  have  slightly  higher  measles 
antibody  titers.  Measles  virus  Is  related  to 
the  paramyxovirus  group. 

Prior  to  the  finding  of  the  virus  in  MS,  Dr. 
Jacob  A.  Brody  of  the  Epidemiology  Branch 
of  NINDS  speculated  that  an  unknown  virus 
related  to  measles  could  be  responsible  for 
elevated  measles  anlbody  titers. 

Another  virus  recently  found  to  cause  de- 
myellnatlon  of  the  nerve  as  MS  does  is  the 
virus  of  canine  distemper,  which  Is  in  the 
measles  virus  group. 

Distemper  In  dogs  Is  a  disease  similar  to 
subacute  sclerosing  panencephalitis  (SSPE), 
a  rare  disease  In  children  caused  by  measles 
virus. 

Canine  distemper  Is  a  severe  respiratory 
disease  more  common  In  pups  and  older  dogs, 
but  It  also  occurs  in  wolves,  foxes,  racoons, 
ferrets,  and  minks.  Infantile  croup,  a  severe 
and  dangerous  respiratory  disease,  Is  fre- 
quently associated  with  paramyxovirus 
tjTje  1. 

Dr.  Brody  notes  that  MS  is  rare  among 
Asians  and  Africans  and.  at  least  In  the 
northern  hemisphere,  increases  with  distance 
from  the  equator.  Blacks  In  the  U.S.  have  a 
lower  rate  of  MS  than  whites,  but  Incidence 
of  the  disease  In  blacks  Is  also  greater  In  the 
north  than  In  the  south. 

VIRUS  DiFnctn,T  to   recover 

Dr.  Brody  thinks  it  is  possible  that  the 
virus  might  be  found  probably  transiently  In 
cerebrospinal  fluid  In  small  amounts  that 
would  make  It  difficult  to  recover.  Possibly  It 
appears  only  early  In  the  disease,  he  thinks. 

Autopsies  in  the  U.S,  are  performed  imme- 
diately in  cases  of  violent  deaths,  but  in  nat- 
ural deaths,  laws  are  strict,  requiring  notifi- 
cation of  numerous  relatives  prior  to  autopsy 
so  that  too  much  time  elapses  and,  as  cells 
expire  within  two  hours  of  death,  viruses  are 
lysed  and  there  is  no  technique  to  recover 
them  although  antibodies  are  detectable  even 
after  material  has  been  frozen. 

NINDS  projects  developing  five  MS  treat- 
ment centers  with  a  primary  objective  of  ob- 
taining tissues  from  recently  dead  MS  pa- 
tients. Autopsy  teams  would  be  Immediately 
available  and  relative  consent  to  autopsy  ob- 
tained more  swiftly. 

The  House  has  passed  legislation  establish- 
ing a  national  advisory  commission  on  MS. 
Prior  to  the  virus  finding,  Rep.  Margaret  M. 
Heckler  (R-Mass)  proposed  a  Presidential 
Commission  on  MS,  but  the  bill  evolved  to 
favor  the  committee  under  NIR  composed  of 
five  members  of  NINDS  and  four  from  the  In- 
terested  public.    Senator   Harrison   A.    Wil- 


liams, Jr.  (D-NJ)  sponsors  a  bill  to  create 
an  11 -member  Presidential  Commission  on 
MS,  The  bill  is  now  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  If  it  passes,  the 
differences  In  the  two  bills  will  be  settled  lii 
conference. 


LYNDON    BAINES    JOHNSON 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  the  36th  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  a  strong,  purpose- 
ful, determined  man,  as  idealistic  as  he 
was  often  misunderstood.  He  felt  deeply 
about  America  and  the  American  dreani 
of  a  land  where  all  citizens  enjoy  equality 
of  opportunity.  Lyndon  Johnson  wanted 
more  than  anything  else  to  make  this 
Nation  a  better  place  for  all  our  people. 
His  accomplishments  in  health,  educa- 
tion, civil  rights,  and  poverty  programs 
will  be  rated  by  future  historians  as  the 
most  far-reacliing  achievements  for 
social  progress  in  this  century. 

In  those  first  few  hours  and  days  of 
uncertainty  that  followed  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  John  Kennedy.  Lyndon 
Johnson  moved  with  skill,  confidence, 
and  calm  as  he  assumed  control  of  the 
Government.  He  showed  a  steady,  cour- 
ageous hand  to  the  American  people  and. 
in  so  doing,  assured  them  that  their  Gov- 
ernment and  their  Nation  would  per- 
severe. For  that  accomplishment  alone. 
President  Johnson  earned  the  deep  and 
everlasting  gratitude  and  respect  of  the 
AmericEui  people.  But  more  work  awaited 
President  Johnson  than  to  manage  the 
succession  of  executive  power. 

Blessed  with  extraordinary  energy. 
Mr.  Johnson  acted  with  unprecedented 
skill  in  seeking  to  carry  out  the  domestic 
policies  which  had  been  at  the  heart  of 
the  program  John  Kennedy  and  he  had 
been  elected  on.  Given  impetus  by  the 
landslide  election  in  1964.  President 
Johnson  was  able  to  win  over  hearten- 
ing majorities  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  amassed  an  historic  legislative 
record. 

Haynes  Johnson  of  the  Washington 
Post  wrote  two  articles  about  President 
Johnson  that  say  much  about  the  former 
President.  The  articles  appeared  Jan- 
uary 23  and  24,  1973. 

Two  Washington  Post  editorials  about 
Mr.  Johnson  are  equally  interesting.  The 
first  appeared  January  19.  1969.  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Presidents  term;  tlie 
second  on  January  24,  1973,  2  days  after 
Mr.  Johnson  died. 

James  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times 
wrote  a  perceptive  column  about  Presi- 
dent Johnson  January  24, 1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorials  and  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 

and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows ; 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan,  24.  1973] 

The  Gloft  and  Tragedy  of  L,  B,  J. 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington.  January  23. — Both  the  glory 
and  the  tragedy  of  Lyndon  Johnson  was  that 
he  believed  utterly  In  the  romantic  tradi- 
tion of  America — in  the  Congress  and  the 
church,  in  that  order:  In  Main  Street  and 
Wall  Street.  In  the  competitive  state  and 
in  the  welfare  state — in  all  of  It  part  of  the 
time  and  some  of  it  all  of  the  time;  all  the 
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dreams  and  realities  and  myths,  from  Ho- 
ratjo  Alger  to  Lord  Keynes,  no  matter  how 
tradlctory. 
fti  other  words,  he  was  a  symbol  of  this 
cor  fusing  time   In  America — a  little   nearer 
to   ;he  old  spirit  of  Frederick  Jackson  Turn- 
er !   American  frontier  than  most  of  his  fel- 
low   countrymen,  but  also  a  little  nearer  to 
the    folks  who  had   been  left   behind   when 
thej  frontier  and  battle  moved  to  the  cities. 
Johnson    was    not    only    sure    of    the 
and  supremacy  of  his  country  but 
is  own  ability  to  persuade  the  Congress, 
the   death   of  John   Kennedy,   that   it 
pass  his  civil   rights  bill  of   1964  and 
equal  voting  rights  act  of  1965.  and  prove 
the  Congress  was  equal  to  the  promises 
he  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
are  his  monuments. 
Washington,  he  knew  every  card  in  the 
but  in  the  world,  he  didn't.  He  knew 
vert  little  about  Vietnam.  He  was  not  very 
coiqfortable  with  what  he  called  the  "fancy- 
"  characters  in  the  State  Department 
the  Foreign  Service,  who  knew  a  great 
more  than  he  did  about  the  philosophy 
escape-hatch    boundaries    for    guerrilla 
in  Indochina,  but  he  had  a  strong 
conviction, 
was  simply  inconceivable  to  him,  with 
jelief  in  America's  noble  purposes,  as  he 
them,  and  his  belief  ini military  power, 
and  machines,  that  ^y  big  nation,  let 
as  he  called  It,  any  "two-bit  nation" 
cou(d  carry  on  for  very  long. 

Wfts  very  close  to  General  Eisenhower. 

Ike   was   President   and   Mr.  Johnson 

the  Democratic  majority  leader  of  the 

,  Mr.  Jcrtinson  never  opposed  him  on 

affairs.   We   fight   at   home,   Lyndon 

but  when  we  go  overseas,  he's  my  Presi- 
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,d  yet,  one  of  the  very  odd  things  in  this 
of  human  and  political  relations  is 
President  Johnson,  after  he  got  into  the 
House,  paid  little  or  no  heed  to  Gen- 
Blsenhower's  Judgment  on  Vietnam. 
Elsenhower's    views    about    Vietnam 
well    known    In    Washington    at    that 
Mr.  Johnson  hud  heard  them  all  years 
when   Vice   President    Nixon,    Secre- 
of  State  Dulles,  and  the  chairman  of 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral  Radford, 
argued    for   American    Intervention    In 
during   the  French  crisis  at  Dien 
Phu. 
said  then,  what  he  wrote  in  his  book 
that  the  political  situation  in  Saigon 
weak  and  confused,  and  that,  without 
political  and  popular  support,  Amerl- 
I  nterventlon  was  unwise. 
\^illlngness  to  fight  for  freedom,  no  mat- 
the  battle  may  be,"  Ike  wrote,  "has 
been   characteristic    of   our   people, 
;he  conditions  then  prevailing  in  Indo- 
were  such  as  to  make  unilateral  inter- 
nothing  less  than  sheer  folly." 
Johnson  wasn't  thinking  about  Presi- 
Elsenhower,  much  as  he  admired  him. 
President  Kennedy  was   assassinated, 
evidence  of  his  own  book  is  accurate, 
n't  even  thinking  about  himself.  Cer- 
7  he  was  not  concentrating  on  chang- 
he   whole   policy.  He   was  focusing   on 
<>eath  of  Kennedy,  on  carrying  on  Ken- 
s   policies,   on   political   loyalty,   as   he 
t;  so  he  plunged  deeper  Into  the  war. 
t  destroyed  him  in  the  end. 
Journalists  tried  to  deal  with  all  this 
time,  and  even  at  Mr.  Johnson  s  death, 
it    Is    beyond    us.    Like    Kennedy    and 
he  Is  a  subject  for  a  great  psycho- 
1  American  novel. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  different.  He  left  a 
record,    triumphant    at    home    and 
in  Vietnam,  and  like  most  Presidents, 
policies  will  be  Judged  by  the  historians, 
difference    is   that   Lyndon   Johnson 
great  talker,  one  of  the  last  of  the  old 
and   frontier  story-tellers   of   the 
He  didn't  leave  the  real  atory  In  bis 


the 
wur 


documents  at  the  University  of  Texas  but  in 
the  memories  of  his  friends,  companions  and 
political  adversaries  in  Washington. 

He  loved  the  camera.  No  President  col- 
lected more  photographs  of  himself  and  his 
visitors  than  Mr.  Johnson;  but  the  tape 
recorder  was  really  the  instrument  he  should 
have  used.  For  he  gave  himself  to  his  visi- 
tors, and  historians  will  never  be  able  to  sort 
out  the  glory  and  the  tragedy  unless  they 
manage  to  collect  the  stories,  listen  to  the 
tape  recorders  and  forget  the  television, 
which  was  his  downfall,  and  somehow  hear 
him  talking  endlessly  about  his  problems, 
his  cunning  contrivances,  his  feeling  for  the 
Congress,  his  love  of  his  country,  and  par- 
ticularly his  affection  for  his  lovely  and  re- 
markable wife,  and  his  hard-scrabble  land 
in  Texas. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  24,  1973] 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 

( By  Haynes  Johnson ) 

Perhaps    the    most    poignant    aspect    of 

Lyndon  Johnson's  death   is   that   this   most 

public  man,  who  was  m  his  element  when 

surrounded  by  cheering  crowds,  died  alone, 

calling  for  help. 

His  wife,  who  had  stood  by  him  in  every 
crisis  and  on  whom  he  relied  so  much,  was 
away.  His  daughters,  grandchildren,  cronies 
and  friends  whom  he  loved  to  regale  with 
his  Inimitable  stories  were  absent. 

He  reached  for  a  phone  In  his  bedroom  at 
3:50  p  m.,  we  are  told,  and  asked  for  the 
head  of  his  Secret  Service  detail.  The  agent 
was  In  a  car  at  the  time,  so  another  agent 
answered  the  call.  Mr.  Johnson  asked  him 
to  come  immediately  to  the  bedroom  with- 
out saying  why. 

When  the  agents  arrived,  they  found  the 
36th  President  lying  on  the  floor  next  to 
his  bed.  apparently  dead. 

His  death  came  quietly.  In  lonely  seclu- 
sion, after  a  stormy  life  played  out  so  largely 
In  public  view. 

It  is  that  vibrant  life  that  Washington  Is 
recalling  today  as  Lyndon  Johnson's  body 
Is  borne  back  to  the  Capitol  he  once  domi- 
nated. 

While  memories  are  fresh,  and  before  the 
stories  pale,  let  one  last  recollection  be  re. 
corded.  It  Is  an  account  of  the  last  time  many 
of  us  at  The  Washington  Post  saw  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

He  came  to  lunch  that  Tuesday,  April  7, 
1970.  Nearly  five  hours  later  he  left  us  all 
drained,  fascinated,  enthralled  and  full  of 
questions  that  never  could  be  answered  or 
resolved. 

Probably  none  of  us  present  that  day  could 
successfully  capture  or  reconstruct  all  the 
moods,  the  language,  the  mobile  expressions 
or  the  specific  points  made.  It  was,  at  the 
least,  a  virtuoso  i)erformance.  He  was  soft, 
sarcastic,  crisp,  commanding,  anecdotal, 
colorful — and  in  the  end  confounding  as 
always. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  telling  us  his  story, 
and  speaking  to  his  place  in  history.  He  was 
a  salesman,  and  the  ex-President  came  pre- 
pared with  the  goods  in  the  form  of  stacks 
of  papers  marked  Top  Secret  and  Top  Secret 
Sensitive.  Over  and  over,  he  read  from  the 
various  memoranda,  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments to  back  up  his  positions. 

In  retrospect  what  was  most  memorable 
about  his  f>erformance  was  not  what  he  said 
about  the  war  or  other  aspects  of  his  presi- 
dency. It  was  the  two  sides  of  Lyndon  John- 
son displayed  that  day  that  made  the  most 
lasting  impression. 

It  was  a  subdued,  somber  Lyndon  Johnson 
who  first  appeared.  He  had  only  recently 
recovered  from  a  stay  In  a  San  Antonio  hos- 
pital, where  he  had  been  admitted  suffering 
from  chest  pains,  and  his  Initial  conversa- 
tion was  all  about  his  health.  He  bad  aged 
dramatically. 


"He  came  in  a  little  after  12:30,"  Richard 
Harwood  wrote  immediately  after  the  long 
luncheon,  'looking  less  tall,  less  bulky  than  I 
had  remembered  him.  His  hair  was  almost 
completely  white  and  was  growing  long  in 
the  back  in  the  old-fashioned  Southern 
senator  style,  the  way  Mendel  Rivers  wears  It. 
"His  Illness  showed  in  his  face,  I  thought 
and  from  the  side  his  skin  had  the  yellowish-^ 
gray  look  you  find  on  extremely  sick  men 
His  hands  were  mottled  with  crimson 
splotches;  there  was  a  scab  on  the  back  of 
one  finger  and  lots  of  freckles,  aU  of  which 
brought   Images   of   an   old    man." 

Lyndon  Johnsons  own  manner  reinforced 
the  impression.  He  seemed  tired,  withdrawn, 
quiet,  and  appeared  preoccupied  with  prob- 
lems of  his  health.  He  was  on  a  diet  of  850 
calories  a  day,  he  said,  and  was  getting  back 
his  strength  gradually.  There  bad  been  quite 
a  bit  of  pain  this  time,  he  said.  His  trouble 
really  had  begun  the  previous  spring  when 
he   was   working  on  his  ranch. 

He  liked  to  get  out  and  take  his  exercise, 
he  went  on  slowly.  One  day  he  was  laying 
lengths  of  pipe,  lifting  and  placing  them  in 
the  mud.  Suddenly  he  became  short  of 
breath  and  began  to  experience  slight  pains 
in  his  chest.  He  remembered  stopping  his 
work   without   realizing   quite   why. 

For  nearly  the  next  hour  at  the  "luncheon, 
he  continued  In  the  same  vein.  He  was  the 
elder  statesman,  above  partisanship. 

There  was  none  of  the  old  remembered 
Johnson  fire  and  flash,  none  of  the  earthv 
anecdotes  about  men  and  events,  he  would 
not  comment  on  Richard  Nixon.  He  preferred 
to  speak  philosophically,  it  seemed,  to  talK 
about  the  memoirs  on  which  be  was  worklnjt 
each  day,  to  reflect  on  the  higher  problemii 
of  the  presidency  (he  favored  a  single  six- 
year  term,  and  he  didn't  think  being  a  lame- 
duck  President  necessarily  reduced  a  chief 
executive's   power). 

But  gradually  his  manner  and  mood 
changed.  He  began  talking  about  Vietnam, 
and  suddenly  he  was  more  vigorous  and  as- 
sertive. He  folded  and  unfolded  bis  napkin, 
began  leaning  forward,  rocking  back  and 
forth  In  his  chair,  speaking  first  softly  and 
then  loudly.  Now  he  was,  clearly,  LBJ. 

To  quote  Harwood's  recollections — one  of 
many  we  all  composed  that  day — "As  he 
talked  he  seemed  to  take  on  another  appear- 
ance. The  pallor  and  signs  of  sickness  went 
away  and  all  of  a  sudden  you  were  sitting 
with  a  vigorous,  commanding,  strong  man 
whose  mind  was  so  clear,  so  well -organized, 
so  quick  that  you  Instantly  became  aware  of 
the  power  of  his  personality,  of  the  ability 
to  dominate  and  persuade  and  overwhelm." 
Much  of  what  he  said  that  day  about  Viet- 
nam has  since  appeared  In  bis  book.  But 
what  was  most  fascinating  was  not  what  be 
said  about  the  war  and  other  problems,  but 
how  he  said  It. 

LBJ  was  overpowering.  He  thumped  on  the 
table,  moved  back  and  forth  vigorously, 
grimaced,  licked  his  lips,  gestured  with  his 
arms,  slumped  back  into  bis  seat,  switched 
from  a  sharp  to  a  soft  story,  and  kept  the 
conversation  going  from  the  moment  he  sat 
down  at  the  dining  table  until  hours  later 
when  his  wife  called  The  Post  and  sent  In  a 
note  reminding  him  be  should  come  home 
and  rest. 

As  he  reminisced,  going  back  Into  bis 
childhood  and  then  on  through  bis  entire 
political  career,  he  became  more  colloquial 
and  more  Texan.  His  Daddy  used  to  whip 
him  with  a  razor  strap,  be  said,  and  "It  hurt 
him  more  than  it  hurt  me.  But  that's  the 
kind  of  thing  you  have  to  do  In  a  family."  In 
a  way.  it  was  the  same  thing  as  being  Presi- 
dent: there  were  certain  things  you  bad  to 
do  that  were  unpopular,  but  you  did  them 
for  the  public  benefit. 

His  language,   and  phrases,   were  pictur- 
esque : 
"So  I  took  a  cold  belly  buster  .  .  ." 
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"Anyone  who's  smart  enough  to  pour  water 
from  a  boot  .  .  . " 

"And  Dick  Russell  said,  "I've  been  to  the 
duck  blind  with  the  man.  I  know  him.  I  may 
not  agree  with  him  on  everything,  but  he's 
a  good  man,  he  cares  for  the  people,  and  he'll 
try  to  do  what's  right  (referring  to  his  plans 
to  nominate  his  friend,  Judge  Homer  Thorn- 
berry  of  Texas,  to  the  Supreme  Court) ." 

"Those  Laotians  can't  stop  anybody.  They 
just  stand  around  throwing  water  at  each 
other  .  .  ." 

"MacArthur  pinned  a  medal  on  me  for 
heroism.  It  looks  good  on  my  chest" — here, 
he  fingered  the  Silver  Star  citation  In  his 
coat  lapel — "but  It's  a  good  thing  they 
couldn't  see  what  that  flight  did  to  my 
pants." 

"Now,  I  don't  want  you  good  people  to 
have  a  heart  attack  here  at  this  good  table 
eating  this  good  food.  And  If  any  of  you 
have  heart  trouble,  you  better  take  nitro- 
glycerine now,  because  the  first  person  to 
urge  me  to  halt  the  bombing  was  Walt 
Rostow  .  .  ." 

He  mentlcned  bis  wife.  Lady  Bird,  and 
said,  "She  always  knew  how  to  handle  me." 
Then  be  told  bow  be  bad  decided,  in  advance 
of  the  1964  Democratic  convention,  that  he 
was  going  to  announce  publicly  that  be 
would  not  be  a  candidate  that  year.  But 
Lady  Bird,  he  said,  talked  him  out  of  it.  She 
told  him  she  knew  be  would  like  to  leave  the 
White  House,  but  that  he  would  miss  being 
where  things  were  bapi>ening,  and  where  be 
bad  a  chance  to  accomplish  everything  be 
bad  wM-ked  for  In  30  years  of  politics. 

But  that  wasn't  why  he  should  run,  be 
said  she  told  blm.  "It  would  make  it  seem  as 
though  you  were  running  away.  Toior  friends 
would  hang  their  heads  in  shame,  your 
enemies  would  dance  and  rejoice." 

He  recalled  a  story  from  bis  early  days  as 
a  young  Texas  congressman,  Elliott  Roose- 
velt, the  President's  son,  came  to  blm  on 
behalf  of  electrical  power  interests  In  Texas, 
be  said.  This  was  at  a  time  when  LBJ  was 
fighting  the  power  companies  there. 

"I  always  liked  Elliott,"  he  said.  "He  was 
a  good  boy.  But  they'd  got  to  him,  and  so 
he  came  down  there  to  see  me  and  asked  me 
to  ease  up  on  them. 

"He  said  he  had  talked  with  bis  Daddy 
and  his  Daddy  wanted  him  to  tell  me  that  be 
agreed.  So  I  said,  *AU  right,  ITl  do  that. 
Elliott.  But  before  I  do,  I  want  you  to  do 
one  thing  for  me.  I  want  you  to  go  back  to 
your  Daddy  and  tell  him  I'll  do  it  if  he  wants 
me  to,  but  ask  blm  to  write  me  a  letter,  in 
his  own  hand,  saying  what  be  wants,  and 
then  sign  it.*  Well,  I  could  see  Elliott  wasn't 
expecting  that.  I'd  kind  of  roughed  him  up. 
So  be  said,  'Why  do  you  wttnt  father  to  write 
you  a  letter?  I've  already  seen  him,  and  be 
wants  you  to  do  this.' 

"And  I  told  blm,  -Well.  Elliott,  it's  this 
way:  when  I  do  what  your  Daddy  wants  and 
I  come  back  to  Texas  they're  going  to  run 
me  out  of  the  state.  Now  the  nearest  border 
is  150  miles  away  and  that's  over  the  bridge 
to  Mexico.  And  I  figure  I  can  get  to  that 
bridge  before  they  get  me,  and  when  I'm 
taalf  way  over,  and  on  the  Mexican  side,  I 
want  to  be  able  to  turn  around  and  stop  and 
hold  up  that  letter  showing  the  signature  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  so  everyone  can 
read  it.  Like  this'." 

He  held  up  an  Imaginary  piece  of  paper, 
relishing  the  role  he  was  playing  and  the 
laughter  It  Inspired. 

LBJ  was  full  of  such  performances.  He 
acted  out  various  roles.  He  mimicked  people: 
Clark  Clifford  sitting  up  straight  and  digni- 
fied like  this  (he  sat  up  very  straight  and 
very  solemnly  in  bis  chair  and  folded  bis 
arms  over  bis  chest):  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
HHITs  reaction  to  the  news  LBJ  was  going 
to  renounce  the  presidency  In  1968:  "I  told 
blm  not  to  go  off  to  Mexico,  btlt  I  guess  be 
dldnt  believe  me."  LBJ  gave  a  "hee-hee-bee- 
bee-bee"  rendition  to  show  how  silly  Hum- 
phrey thought  the  idea. 
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Finally,  after  nearly  five  hours.  Lady  Bird's 
note  was  sent  Into  the  dining  room  asking 
him  to  come  home.  Lyndon  Johnson  became 
serious.  "I  want  you  to  know,"  he  said,  "no 
matter  how  we  differ  about  things,  I  feel  I 
am  at  the  table  of  friends,  and  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  letting  me  come  and  visit  with 
you." 

Here  he  was,  he  went  on.  In  the  twilight 
of  his  years,  among  good  friends.  He  had  one 
more  story  to  tell.  It  was  one  Sam  Rayburn 
used  to  tell  about  a  small  Texas  town. 

Once,  when  Rayburn  was  Just  beginning 
as  a  politician,  everyone  Important  in  that 
town  had  turned  him  down  when  he  was 
looking  for  a  place  to  spend  the  night — the 
banker,  the  newspaper  editor,  the  Judge. 
Finally  a  little  old  blacksmith  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  take  Rayburn  in  for  the  night 
Years  later,  after  Rayburn  bad  become 
famous  and  powerful,  he  came  back  to  that 
town.  Everyone  clamored  for  him,  the  banker, 
the  newspaper  editor,  the  judge.  They  all 
wanted  the  honor  of  his  staying  with  them. 

No.  Rayburn  told  each  to  his  face,  he  didn't 
want  to  stay  with  them.  But  was  that  little 
old  blacksmith  still  tbere.  Yes,  be  was.  Bring 
him  to  me,  Rayburn  commanded.  When  the 
blacksmith  came,  Rayburn  told  him:  "Jeeter. 
I'd  like  to  spend  the  night  at  your  house  If 
you'll  have  me."  The  blacksmith  did.  and 
kept  Rayburn  up  all  night  talking.  When 
Rayburn  said  he  had  to  go  to  sleep,  for  be 
had  a  busy  day  ahead  of  him,  tears  welled 
upin  the  blacksmith's  eyes. 

■^r.  Sam,  I'd  just  like  to  talk  to  you  all 
night." 

And  that,  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  said,  was 
the  way  be  felt  about  bis  friends  at  The  Poet. 

There  were  some  bitter-end  Johnson  critics 
among  those  of  us  around  that  dining  table, 
but  when  LBJ  stood  up  to  begin  shaking 
each  person's  hand  to  say  good-bye  we  all 
spontaneously  burst  Into  applause.  Some  of 
us  had  tears  In  our  eyes. 

We  thought  we  might  never  see  his  likes 
again.  And   perhaps  we  were  right. 


[Prom  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post. 
Jan.  19,  1969) 

Lyndon  Johnson's  Presidency 
They  have  not  been  dull,  the  Johnson  years, 
from  the  first  crisis  in  Panama  to  Santo  Do- 
mingo and  South  Vietnam,  from  the  wild 
campaign  of  1964  to  the  triumphs  in  Con- 
gress, the  protests  on  the  campus,  the  riots  in 
the  cities  and  the  sudden  abdication  in  1968. 
And  they  have  not  been  unproductive,  In 
their  rich  yield  of  civil  rights  and  social  wel- 
fare legislation.  More  than  anything,  pterhaps, 
they  have  been  sad,  in  the  sense  that  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  thought  of  Lincoln  as  a 
"sad  man  because  be  couldn't  get  It  all  at 
once — and  nobody  can." 

Lyndon  Johnson  tried,  you  have  to  give  him 
that.  He  brought  more  raw  force  and  endless 
energy  and  craving  for  accomplishment  to 
the  office  of  President  than  anyone  could  ask. 
Where  he  succeeded,  he  succeeded  big,  in  ed- 
ucation and  civil  rights  and  all  the  rest.  And 
while  it  can  be  said  that  he  also  failed  big — 
by  not  being  able  to  win  bis  way  in  the  war 
in  bis  time,  and  by  having  to  acknowledge 
such  a  division  In  the  country  that  he  could 
only  carry  on  In  his  final  year  by  foreswear- 
ing his  candidacy  for  another  term — not  the 
least  of  his  legacies  to  President  Nixon  is 
what  he  himself  did  to  turn  the  war  around 
and  head  it  in  the  direction  of  a  gradual 
American  disengagement  and  a  political  set- 
tlement. Serious  peace  talking  Is  to  begin  in 
Paris  this  coming  week  not  so  much  be- 
cause Lyndon  Johnson  baited  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam  in  October  but  because  he 
stared  down  his  generals  last  March  and  made 
the  much  more  difficult  decision  to  refuse 
them  the  massive  reinforcement  of  Ameri- 
can troops  that  they  were  asking  for. 

If  this  seems  a  somewhat  n^atlve  legacy. 
there  are  more  than  enough  that  are  posi- 


tive. The  list  of  legislative  accomplishments 
runs  on  and  on  from  the  1964  Civil  Rights 
Act  to  rent  supplements,  voting  rights,  model 
cities,  medicare,  control  of  water  pollution, 
immigration  reform,  job  training,  education- 
al aid.  And  while  some  of  this  was  the  fin- 
ishing of  unfinished  busine.'ss.  well  begun  be- 
fore his  time,  some  of  it  broke  new  ground. 

A  landmark  aid  to  education  act,  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  cracked  a 
constitutional  and  political  impasse  over 
church -schTol  relationships,  and  It  was 
brought  Into  being  not  by  past  momentum 
or  by  parliamentary  manipulation,  but 
through  the  innovation  and  sheer  determina- 
tion of  the  F>resident.  .  .  . 

It  is  often  said  of  Mr.  Johnson  that  his 
trouble  came  from  some  incapacity  to  in- 
spire, and  thus  to  lead.  He  would  say,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  was  unjustly  victimized  by 
Easterners  and  ntellectuals  and  liberals  and 
the  Kennedy  people  who  scorned  him  for  his 
regionalism  and  his  roughness,  his  table 
manners  and  the  twang  of  his  voice.  There  is 
truth  to  both,  and  also  irony,  because  the 
sad  thing  Is  that  his  origins  are  the  best  thing 
about  him,  the  thing  he  has  going  for  him 
whenever  he  is  himself,  and  he  didn't  know 
it.  Or  maybe  he  Just  wasnt  confident  enough 
about  It. 

Whatever  It  was,  he  tried  to  run  the  coun- 
try in  the  way  be  ran  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate and  it  did  not  work.  He  wheedled  and  ca- 
joled and  high-pressured  and  oversold,  and 
seemed  to  be  counting  the  legislation  passed 
not  so  much  for  Its  contents  as  Its  bulk,  and 
this  wasn't  what  people  were  concerned 
about.  They  were  worrying  about  casualty  fig- 
ures and  about  how  the  combat  troops  got  to 
Vietnam  In  the  first  place  and  how  they  got 
Involved  In  combat  operations  when  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State  and  Defense  had  said  they 
weren't  supposed  to;  they  were  worn,ing 
about  bow  It  was  all  going  to  end  and  what 
It  was  doing  to  the  country  and  whether  it 
was  worth  It.  and  by  the  time  the  Adminis- 
tration got  around  to  leveling  a  little  more 
on  the  subject  It  was  too  late,  because  the 
confidence  was  gone. 

This  Isn't  the  whole  story  by  any  means 
but  it  was  a  big  part  of  the  story  of  how  Lyn- 
don Johnson  lost  his  majority:  If  he  was, 
like  Lincoln,  a  sad  man,  he  didn't  show  it 
and  he  didn't  let  it  slow  him;  he  was  forever 
driving.  He  wanted  nothing  more  than  to 
succeed — and  he  did.  In  many,  many  ways. 
But  he  wanted  support  for  the  the  war  and 
money  for  a  bigger  antlpoverty  effort  and 
safety  In  the  streets  and  ho\ising  for  the 
poor  and  education  for  all  our  children  ajid 
medical  care  for  all  of  the  elderly  and  the 
love  and  respect  of  all  the  elderly  people,  and 
It  wouldn't  stretch.  He  wanted  to  pet  it  all 
at  once  and  Roosevelt  was  right :  nobody  can. 

[Editorial  From  the  Washington  Post, 
Jan.  24,  1973] 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
The  public  lifetime  of  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  spanned  almost  four  decades.  It  was 
a  period  marked  not  just  by  the  development 
of  certain  powerful  currents  In  American 
thought,  but  also  by  an  eventual  reappral 
of  where  those  currents  bad  led.  Tlius.  much 
which  had  been  considered  deelraMe,  necete 
sary  and  even  holy  in  Mr.  Johnson's  political 
youth  had  fallen  into  disrepute  by  the  time 
that  he  left  office.  "InternatloiMUism  "  had 
come  to  be  known  as  "interventionism " 
by  many,  its  painful  and  costly  effects  haunt- 
ing the  nation  in  a  seemingly  unendable 
war.  And  the  vital  and  generous  Impulses 
that  had  animated  Mr.  Johnson's  commit- 
ment to  domestic  legislation  from  the  New 
Deal  through  the  Great  Society  bad  come  to 
be  seen  by  many  as  obeolete  and  outworn 
habits  of  mind  which  caused  ae  many  trou- 
bles as  they  cured.  At  the  airport  sendoff 
that  January  day  in  1969,  when  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson's  homebound  plane  vanished  into 
the  clouds,   bis  longtime  friends   and   ctA' 
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lea  ;ues  were  left  with  more  than  an  eerie 
feeling  of  the  suddenness  and  totality  with 
wtpch  power  is  relinquished  In  this  country, 
summary  departure  of  this  man  who 
been  the  larger-than-life  center  of  am- 
and  authority  In  government  for 
years,  also  seemed  symbolically  to  end 
If -contained  chapter  In  the  nation's  po- 
i  :al  development. 

was  an  era  characterized  both  domes- 
and   in   foreign   policy   terms   by   an 
.sbmptlon    of    responsibility — national    re- 
sponsibility— for  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  the 
s  of  the  mistreated,  the  fairness  of  the 
In  which  we  distribute  our  wealth  and 
general  well-being  and  stability  of  coun- 
all  over  the  world.   Of  Mr.   Johnsons 
pa^lcipation  In  all  this — as  a  Congressman. 
Vice    President    and    President — it 
t  be  said  that  his  Unpact  was  so  profound 
there  is  hardly  a  case  in  which  the  na- 
was    either    blessed    or    victimized    by 
particular    20th    century    passion    for 
for    which    Lyndon    Johnson 
lAself    was    not    largely   responsible.    Like 
d.fferent    lovers   of    fractious    offspring,    a 
nat  ion   can   often   take   things   for   granted 
seem   only   to   notice  when   it   has   been 
The   death   of   Mr.    Johnson    may 
momentarily   to   pull    xis    back    from 
perspectives,  to  remind  us  that  much 
ch  we  now  expect  from  our  government 
our  society  as  a  matter  of  course — black 
vot|ng  rights,  care  for  our  elderly  and  our 
ame  to  us  very  recently  and  largely  by 
of  Lyndon  Johnson, 
simple,   inescapable   fact   is   that   he 
— and  that  it  showed.  Being  In  all  ways 
than  life-sized,  he  cared  about  a  lot 
things:    his    own   political    fortunes,    his 
and  his  place  In  history    for  of  course 
was  vain.  But  he  was  consistent;   all  of 
appetites  were  king-sized.  So  he  cared 
t  people  with   the  same  enormous   in- 
tensity. In  fact,  a  fair  case  can  be  made  that 
set  of  appetites  fed  on  the  other;    he 
uggled  and  wheedled  and  hammered  and 
for    political     power     because     he 
powerfully   to  do  great   and   good 
thlltgs  and  that  Is  what  he  wanted  the  power 
for 
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Is   was   at   once   the   strength   and   the 
of  Lyndon  Johnson,  for  while  this 
force  was  more  often  than  not 
Irrefelstlble  over   the   years,   both   as   Senate 
orlty  Leader  and  President,  It  was,  like 
e  ythlng  about  the  man,  very  often  exces- 
It  could  bend  the  political  process  to 
will,  and  to  good  effect.  But  it  could  also 
down   too   hard,    so    that    the    system 
under  his  weight.  A  master  at  the 
instrumentality  of  events,   he  could  use   a 
or   an   assassination  to  lever  a  civil 
rights   law   or   a   gun   control   bill    through 
.  But  he  could  also  use  a  minor  gun- 
sklrnUsh  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  to  pro- 
a  resolution  from  Congress  giving  over- 
whelming support  to  a  war  effort  whose  true 
was  never  revealed   In  terms  which 
coi4d  be  expected  to  prepare  either  the  Con- 
or the  public  for  the  sacrifice  that  both 
woilld  later  be  expected  to  accept. 

N  either  Lyndon  Johnson's  memory  nor  his 
In  history,  we  would  hope.  Is  going  to 
entirely,  or  even  primarily  on  the  war 
that  grew  out  of  that  resolution;  for  Vietnam 
theje  is  blame  enough  for  all  concerned,  over 
administrations  and  a  good  number  of 
Confined  and   carried   along   by 
commitments,  counselled  by  the  men 
by  his  predecessors,  unchecked  by 
Mr.  Johnson  plunged  on.  overstat- 
over-promlslng.  over-hoping,  over-reach- 
But  If  his  time  In  office  marked  the  big 
Vietnam  escalation,  it  also  will  be  remem- 
bered for  the  fact  that  he,  by  Implication 
by   painfully  difficult   decUlon.   moved 
the  end  of  his  term  to  acknowledge 
nilsc*lculatlon — widely  shared  in,  let 
said— which  Is  not  something  incuxn- 
Presldents  are  given  to  doing.  Reluc- 
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tantly.  grudgingly,  but  effectively,  he  turned 
the  war  effort  around,  abandoning  "gradu- 
ated response"  as  the  method  of  choice,  and 
bequeathed  to  his  successor  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity than  he  himself  inherited  to  move 
toward  disengagement  and  a  re-definition  of 
the  mission  in  realistic  terms. 

When  Harry  Truman  died  a  few  weeks  ago 
at  the  age  of  88.  he  died  the  beneficiary  of 
a  gift  Lyndon  Johnson  was  not  to  receive: 
20  years  had  passed  since  the  embattled  and 
much  maligned  Mr.  Truman  had  held  office 
so  that  time  and  change  and  hindsight  vastly 
altered  the  view  people  had  of  him.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  never  lucky  in  this  regard.  His 
each  and  every  achievement  from  his  Senate 
years  on  seemed  to  be  followed  or  accom- 
panied by  some  series  of  events  that  spoiled 
the  glory  of  the  moment.  Still,  we  do  not 
share  the  notion,  now  being  advanced  (some- 
times with  bitterness)  of  how  unfair  it  was 
that  he  rarely  received  the  recognition  he 
deserved  In  his  lifetime  for  the  good  and 
also  great  things  he  did — or  that  the  criticism 
of  his  handling  of  the  war  unfairly  over- 
shadowed all  the  rest.  He  would,  we  suspect, 
have  a  wryly  humorous  view  of  all  this— 
much  as  he  craved  to  be  well-loved  and  well- 
remembered — because  he  was  too  shrewd,  not 
to  say  cynical  a  student  of  human  and  politi- 
cal nature  not  to  have  been  amused  by  these 
efforts  by  those  who  served  him  badly  from 
time  to  time  to  revise  the  record  in  his  (and 
their)  favor.  Lyndon  Johnson  must  have 
known  that  he  did  not  need  to  be  helped 
Into  history. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  23,  1973) 

Johnson    Personified    a    Nation's    Trauma 

(By  Haynes  Johnson) 

Lyndon  Johnson  once  said  he  didn't  want 
everyone  to  love  him.  as  his  enemies  often 
said,  he  merely  wanted  them  to  like  him.  It 
was  part  of  his  tragedy  that  he  wound  up 
being  reviled  as  no  leader  since  Lincoln.  No 
President  ever  fell  so  swiftly  from  so  high  a 
pinnacle. 

There  had  been  a  time.  In  the  mid  1960s, 
when  history  seemed  to  have  set  Lyndon 
Johnson  on  a  different  course.  He  had  won 
what  was  up  to  that  time  the  greatest  politi- 
cal victory  in  American  history.  AH.  the  old 
problems  on  the  American  agenda — race  and 
regionalism,  poverty  and  public  education, 
medical  care  and  housing — suddenly  seemed 
capable  of  resolution.  The  country  was 
united.  Blacks  and  whites  Joined  hands  and 
marched  together.  There  were  no  riots,  no 
rancor,  no  revolution,  no  dissenters.  If  it  was 
not  a  Great  Society  that  was  being  fashioned. 
In  the  typically  grandiloquent  Johnson 
phrase,  at  least  It  promised  to  be  a  better  one. 
It  was,  the  wise  men  said,  the  beginning  of 
the  Johnson  Era.  They  found  a  good  omen 
In  a  Southerner  leading  the  nation  toward  a 
new  day  of  reconciliation. 

Mr.  Johnson  himself  hai  pronounced  the 
theme.  "Come."  he  said,  borrowing  from  the 
Bible  and  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  "let  us  reason 
together." 

When  he  left  office  only  a  few  short  years 
later  the  nation  had  been  cleft  in  two.  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  the  conciliator,  the  man  of 
consensus,  the  compleat  politician,  presided 
over  a  nation  more  deeply  divided  than  at 
any  time  since  the  Civil  War.  At  home,  there 
were  riots  and  the  beginnings  of  a  revolu- 
tion In  the  streets.  Abroad.  America  was  em- 
broiled In  the  most  unpopular  war  In  her 
history.  And  Mr.  Johnson,  a  man  who  craved 
affection  and  attention,  was  unable  to  travel 
freely  In  his  country  without  hearing  the 
chant.  "Hey,  hey.  LBJ.  how  many  kids  did 
you  kill  today?" 

Mr.  Johnson  personified  the  national 
trauma.  He  was  blamed  as  both  architect  and 
executioner  of  tragedy.  Some  Negroes,  whose 
cause  he  espoused  more  vigorously  than  any 
other  President,  felt  he  had  abandoned  them. 
The  South,  from  whose  soli  he  sprung,  re- 


jected him.  The  students,  whose  hearts  he 
wanted  more  than  any  group,  turned  on  him 
as  a  Judas  who  took  them  Into  "Johnson's 
war."  The  conservatives  found  him  too 
radical,  too  spendthrift,  the  liberals  too 
easily  diverted  from  domestic  priorities,  too 
quick  to  pervert  what  they  presumed  to  be 
the  ideals  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

certain  disadvantages 

From  hardly  a  corner  of  the  country  was 
there  a  kind  word  for  him. 

Had  he  been  a  Kennedy  he  might  have 
chosen  a  Ime  from  Shakespeare  to  express  his 
lament.  Lyndon  Johnson's  response  came  out 
of  a  different  milieu. 

He  blustered,  he  bellowed,  he  lashed  out 
at  all  whom  he  felt  had  let  him  down  along 
the  way.  The  press.  The  politicians.  The 
Negroes.  The  South.  The  Democrats.  The 
American  people  themselves.  Then,  in  a 
softer  tone,  he  expressed  a  different  thought. 

It  was  always  clear  to  him,  he  said  after 
leaving  office,  that  he  had  "certain  disad- 
vantages" that  affected  his  ability  to  lead 
the  nation:  his  upbringing,  his  limited  edu- 
cational advantages,  his  place  of  birth,  his 
accent  and  "the  prejudices  that  exist."  He 
had,  he  said,  a  general  inability  to  stimu- 
late. Inspire  and  unite  all  the  people  of  the 
country,  which  I  think  Is  an  essential  func- 
tion of  the  presidency." 

Lyndon  Johnson  added: 

"Now  I  have  never  believed  that  I  was  the 
man  to  do  that  particular  Job." 

And  again: 

"I  always  felt  that  every  Job  that  I  had  was 
really  too  big  for  me." 

As  he  should  have  expected,  those  remarks 
brought  further  abuse.  To  the  end,  he  was 
not  believed. 

CONTRADICTORY,    COMPLEX,    CONFOUNDING 

Lyndon  Johnson,  In  the  popular  picture, 
partly  self -drawn,  partly  cruel  caricature,  was 
a  monumental  egotist  with  an  unbridled 
passion  for  power  and  place.  Yet  it  Is  also 
possible  to  believe  he  was  something  else — 
a  man  of  massive  talent,  and  equally  massive 
insecurities.  Looking  back  on  It  now,  every- 
thing he  did  seemed  to  fit  the  pattern. 

Lyndon  Johnson  didn't  want  Just  a  good 
society,  in  the  term  cast  by  Walter  Llppmann 
In  the  1930's;  he  wanted  a  great  society.  He 
did  not  want  to  equal  his  mentor,  Franklin 
Roosevelt;  he  wanted  to  eclipse  him.  He 
didn't  want  Just  to  help  rebuild  Southeast 
Asia;  he  wanted  to  transform  it  into  a 
grander  Europe. 

He  was  contradictory,  complex,  confound- 
ing. He  could  be  cruel  and  vindictive,  kind, 
and  thoughtful.  He  could  weep  in  public— 
and  did  on  the  day  Roosevelt  died.  He  could 
be  vulgar,  petty,  scheming,  conspiratorial — 
and  compassionate  and  generous.  No  one 
who  saw  him  close  up  could  ever  forget  him. 

Every  politician  wears  many  faces,  probably 
none  more  than  LBJ.  The  very  initials  were 
so  much  a  mark  of  the  man.  The  LBJ  Ranch. 
Lady  Bird  Johnson,  Lynda  Bird  Johnson, 
Lucl  Balnes  Johnson.  He  even  named  one 
of  his  dogs  Little  Beagle  Johnson. 

It  was  proof.  If  any  more  were  needed,  that 
the  man  needed  to  leave  his  mark.  Some  saw 
it  as  a  sinister  manifestation  of  a  deeper 
psychological  problem:  He  was  so  vainglori- 
ous, so  absorbed  In  himself,  it  was  said,  that 
he  could  not  distinguish  issues  clearly. 
Everything  came  through  colored  by  the 
complexities  of  his  personality. 

Perhaps.  Certainly,  he  was  memorable— 
and  bewildering. 

CONTRASTING    STYLES 

That  first  Impression,  somewhere  in  the 
1950s,  remains  Indelible.  It  was  a  political 
rally  In  Washington,  dreary  In  Its  way,  as 
they  all  are.  All  the  war  horses  of  the  Demo- 
crats had  turned  out:  Harry  Truman,  the 
former  President:  Sam  Rayburn,  "Mister 
Sam."  tough,  balding,  flinty,  somewhat  in- 
scrutable Speaker  of  the  House;  Averell  Har- 
riman,  the  ambassador  who  wanted  to  be- 
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come  President.  There  were  others  who 
wanted  to  be  President,  senators  all  of 
them — Hubert  Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  Stu- 
art Symington  of  Missouri.  John  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts.    Then    there    was    LBJ. 

He  took  the  podium,  leaned  forward,  and 
launched  Into  a  loud,  stem-winding  stump 
speech.  He  flailed  his  arms.  He  pounded  the 
lectern.  He  shouted  until  he  was  hoarse.  He 
leaned  forward  to  watch  the  crowd.  You 
could  see  the  veins  bulging  out  on  his  neck. 
No  one  was  surprised;  that  was  the  way  the 
rangy  majority  leader  regaled  the  faithful 
in  Texas. 

Years  later,  another  Johnson  and  another 
speech.  It  was  his  first  address  to  Congress 
as  President.  Soft,  subdued,  almost  soulfiU. 
Seeing  him,  It  seemed  Impossible  to  remem- 
ber him  as  ever  being  anything  other  than 
the  quiet,  fatherly  figure  he  presented  that 
day. 

Throughout  his  presidency  those  same 
mercurial  glimpses  could  be  seen.  They  were 
Illuminating  flashes  between  the  private 
Johnson  and  the  public  one. 

His  first  trip  as  President  was  one  of  those 
moments.  For  months  after  the  Kennedy  as- 
sassination Mr.  Johnson  had  remained  in 
the  White  House,  waiting  out  the  transition 
period  between  mourning  and  action.  Then. 
in  the  early  spring  of  1964,  he  took  to  the 
country. 

He  was  a  force  unleased.  Restless,  search- 
ing, he  charged  Into  crowds,  grasping  hands 
and  beaming  at  the  squeals  and  screams  his 
presence  elicited  while  his  Secret  Service 
men  stood  by  In  despair.  He  moved  across 
the  land,  from  town  to  city  to  state,  declar- 
ing war  on  poverty  and  promising  to  banish 
it  from  the  nation.  Finally,  late  In  the  day 
his  helicopter  arrived  in  Inez,  Ky.,  a  hamlet 
tucked  away   In  the  Appalachians. 

By  then,  his  wife  was  exhausted.  She  sat 
in  the  car,  holding  a  bouquet  of  roses,  grate- 
ful for  a  moment's  respite  while  her  hus- 
band charged  through  the  crowds.  As  he 
walked  forward,  shaking  hands  left  and 
right,  he  noticed  his  wife  wasn't  at  his  side. 

"Where's  Bird?"  he  said  in  a  low  tone  to 
a  Secret  Service  agent  at  his  side. 

"She's  behind  us  in  the  limousine,  Mr. 
President." 

"Tell  her  to  get  out  here  and  walk  with 
me,"  the  President  said,  still  In  the  same 
low  tone,  still  moving  forward  shaking  hands. 

"She's  very  tired,  Mr.  President,"  the  agent 
began. 

"Get  Bird  out  here  and  tell  her  I  want  her 
to  walk  with  me."  the  President  snapped. 

Minutes  later,  his  wife  Joined  him.  smil- 
ing faintly,  still  carrying  her  roses. 

Lyndon  Johnson  could  be  that  way. 

He  also  could  humiliate  some  of  his  closest 
aides.  More  than  once  in  the  presence  of 
reporters  or  others  in  his  Oval  Office  he  ridi- 
culed such  men  as  Jack  Valentl,  his  self- 
effacing  assistant. 

TEXAS   HYPERBOLE 

Some  of  those  sessions  with  Mr.  Johnson 
created  other  lasting  impressions.  There 
was  the  press  briefing  immediately  following 
the  establishment  of  order  in  Santo  Domingo. 
Mr.  Johnson  had  dispatched  American  forces 
in  great  numbers  to  put  down  what  he  said 
was  a  Communist  threat  to  that  small  Carib- 
bean Island  in  May,  1965.  In  the  process,  he 
came  under  sharp  crilici.sm  for  his  motives 
and  his  actions. 

Before  the  television  cameras,  he  was 
measured  and  Judicious.  In  his  own  office, 
with  no  cameras  and  only  reporters  present, 
he  was  something  else. 

He  snapped  his  fingers  in  reporter's  faces, 
his  eyes  flashing.  He  pulled  what  he  said 
were  classified  documents  from  his  pockets, 
and  read  snatches  of  them  to  prove  his  point. 
He  pounded  the  desk.  He  was  bellicose.  He 
said  things  that  later  proved  to  be  untrue. 
(It  was  a  case,  his  aides  always  e^^plained, 
of  his  penchant  for  "Texas   hyper!^ole.") 

It  was  also  a  foretaste  of  later  acti  ^ns  that 


were  to  have  more  serious  consequences.  Mr. 
Johnson,  under  criticism,  reacted  with  in- 
creasing defenslveness.  He  seemed  unable  to 
accept  criticism.  Privately,  and  sometimes 
publicly,  he  made  disparaging  remarks  about 
those  who  opposed  him.  Including  some  who 
had  been  his  respected  colleagues  for  years. 
In  time,  he  lost  some  of  his  most  valuable 
counselors  and  supporters. 

As  the  Vietnam  WEir  turned  into  something 
no  one  wanted,  a  true  land  war  In  Asia,  and 
as  dissent  began  to  rise  at  home  about  Amer- 
ican priorities  and  actions,  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
acted with  more  and  more  truculence. 

It's  only  a  matter  of  speculation,  but  many 
a  veteran  LBJ  observer  in  Wsishington  came 
to  believe  that  part  of  the  seeds  of  Mr.  John- 
son's final  fall  were  sown  In  the  1964  cam- 
paign. It  was  seductive.  He  won  so  great  a 
victory — even  greater'  than  the  Roosevelt 
landslide  of  1936 — that  few  men  would  have 
been  able  to  keep  a  perspective  about  their 
place  in  the  public  heart. 

Whatever  the  analysis,  one  thing  was  clear. 
The  American  people  were  not  following  their 
President.  A  substantial  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic turned  on  him  with  a  vehemence  beyond 
recollection.  An  overwhelming  majority 
wanted  a  change.  In  1968,  in  that  most  con- 
founding and  devastating  year  in  our  politi- 
cal hlstorj-  they  go  It. 

MAINTAINED  HIS   HOLD 

To  the  end,  Mr.  Johnson  maintained  his 
hold,  if  not  his  power,  over  the  American 
people.  In  the  most  surprising  development 
of  that  political  year,  he  announced  he  was 
withdrawing  from  consideration  as  a  presi- 
dential candidate.  His  stunning  "I  shall  not 
seek  and  I  will  not  accept"  his  party's  nomi- 
nation signaled  the  finish  to  his  preeidency. 
Before  he  left  office,  he  set  In  motion  the 
process  of  disengagement  and  ultimate  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  that  was  pursued  by 
his  successor,  Richard  Nixon. 

Of  Lyndon  Johnson  It  can  be  said  that  he 
was  a  victim  of  himself — of  his  excesses,  of 
his  fiamboyance,  of  his  manner  and  style, 
of  his  penchant  for  secrecy  and  manipula- 
tion. The  public  believed  him  to  be  a  Machi- 
avellian politician,  the  master  of  the  deal, 
the  biggest  political  operator  of  them  all. 

Yet  in  a  larger  sense  he  was  also  a  victim 
of  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  con- 
trol— of  the  aura  of  the  a.ssassinated  young 
and  elegant  President,  of  the  resentment  of 
those  who  were  left  waiting  for  the  next  Ken- 
nedy restoration,  of  prejudice  toward  South- 
erners, of  the  policies  of  the  past  that  he  did 
not  fashion. 

History  may  Judge  him  differently,  and 
more  kindly.  At  the  least,  he  will  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  tragic  Presidents. 

It  may  well  be  that  his  finest  moment  came 
in  that  time  of  national  tragedy  as  he  as- 
sumed the  presidency.  When  the  nation  was 
.shocked,  uncertain,  and  fearful  after  Jolin  F. 
Kennedy's  assassination,  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  cool,  assured,  capable.  He  provided  a 
steady  hand  as  he  carried  out  the  difficuli 
process  of  picking  up  the  threads  of  govern- 
ment. The  way  in  which  he  gathered  together 
the  various  elements  was  reas.suring.  He  was 
a  model  of  stability. 

Mr.  Johnson  a'.so  showed  a  personal  brand 
of  courage  then.  On  that  November  day  when 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  buried  on  the  slopes 
of  Arlington  amid  a  gathering  of  kings. 
princes  and  prime  mini-siers,  the  President's 
Secret  Service  ager.ts  urged  him  not  to  march 
in  the  public  procession.  They  were  afraid 
of  another  mad  a.s.s.a.'isin's  attempt.  Mr.  John- 
son brvis'ned  tlie  security  arguments  aside. 

"I  would  rather  lose  my  life  than  be  afraid 
to  risk  it."  lie  said. 

He  walked  at  the  head  of  the  precession 
from  the  White  House  to  St.  Matthew's 
Cithedral. 

A  FEELING  FOR   PROBLEMS 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  those  early  days,  led  a 
united  nation.  Within  two  years,  he  was  fac- 


ing  the   personaJ   attacks  that  increased   In 

emotion  and  venom  for  the  remainder  of  his 
presidency. 

For  all  the  bitterness  his  presence  en- 
gendered, lor  all  the  anger  and  outrage  that 
swirled  around  his  time  in  office,  it  was  easy 
to  overlook  other  traits  in  the  man.  He  was, 
as  It  was  said,  melodramatic:  in  the  sneeraig 
term,  he  was  a  cornball.  But  he  did  have  a 
fechng  for  American  problems,  fur  poverty, 
for  problems  of  the  disinherited  and  dusad- 
vaniagfd,  for  those  *ho  never  knew  tlie 
comforts  of  society  or  advantages  of  a  faie 
education. 

During  his  presidential  campaign,  he  used 
to  draw  rude  snickers  from  some  when  he 
would  say,  in  hi.s  flagrant  manner,  that  he 
knew  something  about  poverty.  He  knew 
what  it  was  to  shine  shoes  and  work  for  a 
dollar  a  day.  He  knew  what  it  was  to  be 
hungry. 

It  seemed  incongruous.  The  big  Te.xan, 
strong,  powerful,  a  multl-mUlionaire  who 
lived  at  the  peak  and  created  the  image  of 
some  potentate  of  old.  surrounded  by  serv- 
ants (and  some  thought  sycophants),  was 
anv'ihing  but  a  man  out  of  poverty.  But  he 
wa.s. 

Lyndon  Johnson  had  come  up  the  hard 
way.  He  did  know  what  it  meant  to  be  poor 
and  hungry.  The  hill  country  of  Texas  left 
its  lasting  stamp.  It  was  de.solatc,  barren 
country,  a  place  of  rocks  and  hills  and  scrub 
grass  and  small,  gnarled  trees,  not  rich  ranch 
country. 

Johnson  City,  in  the  valley  of  the  Peder- 
nales  River,  was  a  small,  sleepy,  impoverished 
town.  A  few  buildings,  a  few  stares,  a  bank, 
a  Isarber  shop — that  was  all.  Dusty  and  drab. 

By  the  time  he  was  15,  Lyndon  Johnson 
began  working  for  a  road  gang  at  a  dollar  a 
day.  His  biographers — the  real  biographers, 
not  the  pamphleteers  and  propagandists  who 
wrote  such  one-sided  accounts  of  him — have 
one  Intriguing  period  of  his  life  to  unravel. 
When  he  was  still  in  his  teens.  Lyndon  John- 
son took  to  the  highways. 

EVENTS    THAT    SHAPED    HIM 

His  formal  campaign  material  only  noted 
that  he  worked  his  way  west  to  California 
by  taking  odd  jobs.  He  was  an  elevator  opera- 
tor, a  car  washer,  a  handyman  in  a  cafe. 
Then  he  worked  his  way  back  to  Texas.  What 
happened  to  him  on  those  Journeys,  what 
experiences  colored  his  outlook,  no  one 
knows.  He  finally  decided,  though,  as  he  once 
recalled,  "that  there  was  something  to  this 
idea  of  higher  education";  then  he  hitchhiked 
to  San  Marcos.  Tex.,  enrolled  in  Southwest 
State  Teachers  College  and  became  a  student. 

He  continued  to  work  his  way  through 
sc'.TOol — as  Janitor  at  the  school,  door-to- 
door  hosiery  salesman,  secretary  to  the  col- 
lege president. 

Even  so,  he  was  forced  to  drop  out  of 
.scliool  for  a  year  because  he  didn't  have 
enough  money  to  pay  his  tuition. 

Those  events  shaped  Lyndon  Johnson  In 
ways  that  were  little  understood,  or  appre- 
ciated, later  when  he  became  the  quintes- 
sence of  the  powerful  politician. 

Although  his  critics  belittled  his  style,  his 
accent,  his  fragrant  and  folksy  expressions 
I  we  were  going  to  "nail  the  coonskin  to  the 
wall"  in  Vietnam,  he  said;  "Get  on  your 
horses  and  get  me  a  plan!"  he  recalled  saying 
to  his  Scrretary  of  State.  Lyndon  Johnson 
was  more  than  a  l>ombastic  Texas  stereotype. 
He  sensed  personal  problems,  understood  and 
tried  to  alleviate  them. 

AN    AMERICAN    PRIMITIVE 

By  the  time  his  moment  on  the  stage  was 
prissins.  Mr.  Johnson  bore  the  marks  of  the 
tumultuous  period.  He  was  older,  slower, 
grayer,  more  subdued.  Th,it  expressively 
mobile  face,  all  long  lines  and  creases,  wore 
a  somber  expression.  Later,  he  would  rem- 
inisce in  a  melancholy  vein  about  the  ordeal 
of  the  presidency — and  particularly  his  per- 
sonal ordeal  over  Vietnam. 
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"The  real  horror  was  to  be  sleeping  sound- 
about  3:30  or  4  or  5  o'clock  In  thu  morning 
d  have  the  telephone  ring  and  the  operator 
'Sorry    to    wake    you.    Mr.    President.' 
8  Just  a  second  between  the  time  the 
[^rator  got  Mr.  (Walt)  Rostow  in  the  Sltua- 
n  Room,  or  Mr.  (McGeorgei   Bundy  in  the 
uatlon  Room,  or  maybe  Secretary  (Dean) 
sk  or   Secretary    i Robert)    McNamara.    or 

!  (Clark)   Clifford. 
And  we  went  through  the  horrors  of  hell 
t  30  seconds  or  minute  or  two  minutes. 
we  hit  a  Russian  ship?  Had  an  accident 
urred?    We   have    another   Pueblo?    Some 
'  made  a  mistake — were  we  at  war?  " 
rhat  was  part  of  Mr.  Johnson's  problem — 
part,  at  least,  was  of  his  own  making, 
t  all  of  the  other  problemi  could  be  laid 
his  feet. 

t  was  his  fat'-  to  preside  at  a  time  when 
old    values   were   changing,    when    new 
3  were  rising,  when  society  and  govern- 
nt   were   under  severe   challenge.   It   was 
fate,  too,  to  preside  when  the  old  voice 
the  progressive  or  populist  no  longer  was 
?quate  to  the  moment. 
■le  spoke  as  an  American  primitive,  and 
;  a  legacy  as  an  American  original.  He  was 
h  great  and   gross,   full  of  promise   and 
In^erfections.  He  did  more  than  the  country 
lized    or    appreciated,    and    accomplished 
;  than  his  own  dreams, 
n  that,  Lyndon  Johnson  was  like  America 
het-self. 
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SI  NATOR  McGOVERN'S 
\T  ST.  CATHERINES 
3XPORD  UNIVERSITY 
^r.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  21,  my  senior  colleague  from 
South  Dakota,  Senator  McGovern, 
de  ivered  a  remarkably  wise  and  percep- 
tive  address  in  Oxford.  England,  on  an 
ls.=  ue  of  overriding  importance  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 
That  description  will  probably  come 
a  surprise  to  anyone  who  has  relied 
secondary  reports  of  the  speech.  It 
become  a  source  of  some  controversy. 
I  have  been  encouraged  in  recent 
.s  by  comments  from  people  who  have 
actually  bothered  to  study  the  text,  who 
.•e  read  it  rather  than  reacting  to  a 
quotes  from  it  and  the  comments  of 
ew  others  about  it. 

Some  local  Washington  columnists  and 
torial  writers  have  left  the  impres- 
sion that  Senator  McGovern  let  fly  with 
ong  and  bitter  tirade  about  the  recent 
pr  ?sidential  campaign,  in  which   he  is 
su  jposed  to  have  blamed  everjone  but 
nself  for  the  result.  That  reading  has 
prjjduced.  in  turn,  a  new  round  of  arm- 
ir   assessments   of   Senator   McGov- 
s  character  and  conduct,  along  with 
generous  outpouring  of  advice  on  the 
prjper  deportment  for  defeated   presi- 
dential candidates.  Even  some  Members 
the  Congress  have  chimed  in. 
3o  I  was  frankly  astonished  when  I 
the  text.  For  it  stretches  things  to 
ert  that  the  address  Senator  McGov- 
i  delivered  at  Oxford  was  about  the 
(2   campaign   at   all.   It   made   scant 
erence  to  that  effort,  and  then  only  by 
v  of  illustrating  other  points. 
instead,  the  address  was  a  thoughtful 
1  idy  of  an  issue  which  has  preoccupied 
mist  of  us  since  the  first  days  of  the  ses- 
the  concentration  of  power  in  the 
White  House,  in  defiance  of  the  spirit  of 
Constitution  and  in  denial  of  the  in- 
of  the  Congress,  the  free  press, 
arki  the  American  people.  Senator  Mc- 
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Govern  examined  the  sources  of  that 
trend,  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
exercised,  and  its  acceleration  in  recent 
years.  And  he  suggested  a  series  of  steps 
to  reverse  it. 

Certainly  no  one  would  seriously  claim 
that  his  experience  as  a  presidential 
candidate  renders  Senator  McGovern 
less  qualified  than  the  rest  of  us  to  com- 
ment on  that  issue.  On  the  contrary,  we 
might  even  conclude  that  his  view  from 
that  vantage  point  gave  him  some  spe- 
cial insights  the  rest  of  us  may  not  have. 

Moreover,  Senator  McGovern's  track 
record  on  other  great  issues  of  the  last 
decade  should  lead  anyone  to  think  long 
and  hard  before  they  dismi.ss  his  state- 
ment on  tills  one.  I  can  just  see  a  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  writer  or  columnist 
back  in  1963  commenting  with  some 
degree  of  self-assurance  that  this  new, 
first-term  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
should  leave  Vietnam  to  the  generals 
and  the  State  Department,  stop  criti- 
cizing the  American  role  there,  and  limit 
himself  to  remarks  more  appropriate  to 
his  station.  Fortunately,  both  as  a  fresh- 
man Senator  and  as  a  defeated  presi- 
dential candidate.  George  McGovern 
has  not  followed  that  course. 

In  any  event,  it  is  plain  to  me  that  in 
his  Oxford  speech.  Senator  McGovern's 
tone  was  no  more  blunt  than  that  of  a 
good  many  other  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  his  conclusions  no  stronger — 
although  somewhat  more  scholarly — 
than  you  might  expect  to  read  in,  say,  a 
column  by  Joseph  Kraft  or  a  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial.  I  am  sure  that  the 
students  at  Oxford  found  his  remarks 
highly  illuminating  and  entirely  appro- 
priate to  their  keen  interest  in  American 
public  affairs.  And  I  suspect,  as  well, 
that  they  would  be  as  amazed  as  I  am  by 
some  of  the  reaction  here  in  the  United 
States. 

But  the  text  itself  is  the  best  response 
to  misimpression  or  misinterpretation. 
For  that  reason,  and  because  it  is  a  care- 
ful and  eloquent  analysis  of  an  issue  of 
deep  and  growing  concern  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Senator  McGovern's  remarks  be 
inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  am  grateful  for  your  generous  invitation 
to  discuss  the  future  of  American  politics. 
Let  me  begin  with  the  past  in  order  to  ex- 
plain the  present,  and  then  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  future. 

Just  why  the  American  electorate  gave  tlie 
present  Administration  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing mandate  in  November  remains  something 
of  a  mystery  to  me.  I  do  not  expect  ever  to 
find  a  fully  sati.sfactory  answer.  I  firmly  be- 
lieved throughout  1971  that  the  major  hurdle 
to  winning  the  Presidency  was  winning  the 
Democratic  nomlna'icn.  I  believed  that  any 
reasonable  Democrat  could  defeat  President 
Nixon.  I  now  think  that  no  one  could  have 
defeated  him  in  1972.  And  I  am  not  certain 
that  the  Democratic  Congress  will  hold  him 
in  check  for  the  next  four  years.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  is  closer  to 
one-man  rule  than  at  any  time  in  our  his- 
tory— and  this  paradoxically  by  a  President 
who  is  not  popular. 

Fundanient;i!ly.  we  have  experienced  an  ex- 
haustion of  Important  institutions  in 
America.  Today  only  the  Presidency  Is  ac- 
tivist   and    strong,    while    other   traditional 


centers  of  power  are  timid  and  depleted.  This 
is  why  one  man  In  the  'White  House  was  able 
for  so  long  to  continue  a  conflict  hated  by 
so  many  of  his  countrymen. 

The  institution  of  Congress  has  been  ex- 
hausted by  Executive  encroachment  and 
legislative  paralysis.  For  a  decade,  a  war  was 
waged  without  Congressional  approval;  for 
years,  that  war  raged  on  in  part  due  to 
Congressional  inaction.  The  representatives 
of  the  people  proved  unwilling  to  end  a 
policy  opposed  by  the  people. 

But  the  impotence  of  Congress  and  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Presidency  have  deeper 
roots  and  a  longer  history.  In  1933,  the  Senate 
and  the  House  passed  Administration  bills 
almost  before  they  were  printed  or  read.  It 
was  a  time  of  crisis.  But  In  the  years  since 
then,  the  Congress  has  acted  as  though  the 
crisis  were  permanent.  We  now  appear  to 
accept  the  curious  notion  that  the  legislative 
initiative  rests  with  the  Executive  branch. 
Indeed,  students  of  American  government 
are  themselves  surprised  at  the  startling  fact, 
that  nearly  90'c  of  the  legislation  the  Con- 
gress considers  originates  with  the  Admin  i?- 
tration. 

And  in  the  last  generation.  Presidential 
activism  and  Congressional  passivity  have 
been  even  more  pronounced  in  the  field  of 
foreign  policy.  Congress  was  not  asked  for 
approval  In  the  1950s  before  the  American 
troops  were  dispatched  to  Korea  and  Leba- 
non. The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  who  advised  against 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion,  was  Ignored,  while 
other  members  of  Congress  were  not  even 
consulted.  The  Senate  was  assured  that  the 
Gtilf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  was  no  writ  for 
a  wider  war;  it  was  then  used  as  an  excuse 
for  the  widest  war  since  1945. 

Now  this  tide — which  has  ebbed  and  flowed 
for  four  decades — has  crested  at  a  new  high. 
Just  before  Christmas,  the  President,  in  the 
flush  of  his  electoral  landslide,  unleashed  the 
most  barbarous  bombing  of  the  war  without 
even  forewarning  the  Congress.  He  then  re- 
fused to  explain  it  or  to  permit  any  of  his 
subordinates  to  explain  it — a  situation  which 
must  strike  you  especially  as  strange,  since 
not  only  the  Foreign  Secretary  but  the  Prime 
Minister  are  regularly  called  to  account  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

I  only  wish  your  government  had  expressed 
to  us  the  moral  outrage  that  a  good  friend 
was  obligated  to  express  against  the  Nixon 
destruction  of  Indochina.  Thank  God  for  the 
eloquent  and  timely  words  of  Roy  Jenkins. 

The  President's  defense  for  his  silence  was 
that  he  was  Invoking  the  American  doctrine 
of  executive  privilege,  which  Is  supposed  to 
protect  certain  limited  types  of  communica- 
tion within  the  executive  branch.  The  truth 
is  that  he  was  abusing  executive  privilege, 
which  is  not  supposed  to  prevent  review  and 
the  exercise  of  responsibility  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch. 

Our  Constitution,  like  yours,  is  an  organic 
document.  Although  the  first  Americans 
sketched  the  essential  outlines  of  govern- 
ment, they  wisely  left  the  embellishment  of 
the  relationship  among  its  three  branches  to 
experience.  Thus,  the  assignment  of  specific 
authority  is  only  in  a  few  instances  explicit. 

Bvit  among  the  rights  clearly  assigned  to 
the  Congress  are  the  powers  of  war  and  peace 
and  the  power  of  the  purse.  The  power  to 
make  or  unmake  war,  as  I  have  already  sug- 
gested, has  been  stripped  almost  completely 
from  the  Senate  and  the  House.  And  now.  for 
the  first  time,  the  Executive  has  mounted  a 
seriovis  challenge  to  the  Congressional  con- 
trol of  appropriations.  Perhaps  the  Congress 
invited  this  attack  by  a  complacent  acqui- 
escence in  the  'Vietnam  disaster;  In  any  case, 
the  battle  is  on.  and  the  Congress  is  losing. 

Last  fall,  we  submitted  to  the  President  a 
bill  to  clean  up  otir  nation's  waterways.  H« 
vetoed  the  bill,  and  we  passed  It  again  oxer 
his  veto.  He  then  simply  refused  to  spend  the 
money  as  Congress  directed.  The  success  of 
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this  tactic  was  followed  by  the  Impoundment 
of  funds  for  other  domestic  programs.  Most 
incredibly,  at  the  end  of  the  last  legislative 
session  the  President  demanded  that  the 
Congress  rubberstamp  such  impoundments 
in  advance.  He  asked  us  to  agree  to  set  a 
budgetary  celling  within  which  the  sole 
power  of  appropriation  was  reserved  to  the 
executive  branch.  Even  more  incredible  was 
the  speed  with  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approved  this  request,  and  its  rela- 
tively narrow  defeat  in  the  Senate.  And  after 
Congress  refused  the  President  this  author- 
ity, he  Just  took  It.  One  wonders  why  he  even 
bothered  to  ask. 

This  is  not  the  way  of  a  government  of 
laws  or  even  of  men,  but  of  one  man.  Today 
the  United  States  Is  moving  dangerously  In 
that  direction.  The  Congress  seems  Incapable 
of  stopping  what  it  opposes  or  securing  what 
it  seeks.  It  has  been  described  by  a  Republi- 
can Senator  as  a  "third  or  fourth  rate  power" 
in  Washington.  And  it  may  be  fairly  asked 
whether  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  In 
the  seventh  decade  of  this  century  is  in  perU 
of  going  the  way  of  the  House  of  Lords  In  the 
first  decade.  The  difference  is  that  the 
diminution  of  the  Lords  made  English  gov- 
ernment more  democratic,  whUe  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  Congress  makes  American  gov- 
ernment more  dictatorial. 

And  the  exhaustion  of  the  Congress  is 
matched  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  political 
parties.  The  Republican  Party,  reduced  to 
litter  vassalage  by  the  White  Hotxse,  offers 
little  more  than  an  administrative  program. 
They  offer  the  politics  of  efficiency — but  to 
what  end  and  Impact?  Their  answer  to  the 
transportation  crisis  is  to  rearrange  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  Their  answer 
to  desperate  social  needs  is  to  reduce  and 
rename  social  programs.  And  their  answer 
to  the  threat  of  racism  is  the  nukUgnancy  of 
benign  neglect. 

At  the  same  time,  the  loyal  opposition  is 
neither  loyal  to  a  specific  set  of  Ideas  nor 
effective  In  its  opposition.  The  Democratic 
Party  is  In  peril  of  becoming  a  party  of  In- 
cumbency out  of  power,  much  like  the  Whigs 
of  the  19th  Century — a  party  with  no  prin- 
ciples, no  programs,  living  only  from  day  to 
day,  caring  only  for  the  prerogatives  of  office, 
doing  nothing,  and  worse,  not  caring  that 
nothing  is  done. 

Though  important  and,  I  believe,  enduring 
reforms  have  opened  the  Democratic  party  to 
broader  citizen  i>artlclpatlon,  the  purpKsses 
for  which  it  stands  remain  disputed  and  txn- 
defined.  For  twenty-eight  of  the  last  forty 
years,  those  purposes  were  set  by  Democratic 
Presidents  in  the  White  House.  Today,  the 
party  consists  largely  of  fragments  and  fac- 
tions, often  still  divided  along  the  same  lines 
as  in  1968,  when  pro-administration  and 
anti-war  forces  contended  for  its  soul. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Democratic  con- 
stituency has  declined;  In  both  of  the  last 
national  elections,  the  Democratic  candidate 
could  count  only  40*:^  of  the  vote.  I  believe 
the  party  is  still  the  best  hope  and  help 
of  the  unprivileged  majority  of  Americans. 
ITet  I  know  that  we  have  failed  to  convey  the 
Democratic  appeal  to  millions  who  are  not 
racist,  but  afraid;  who  do  not  seek  a  Wallace, 
but  will  settle  for  him  if  no  one  else  seems  to 
hear  or  heed  them. 

And  what  is  the  response  of  the  Democratic 
Party?  Not  a  determinated  effort  to  shape 
a  constituency  for  change,  but  ai^  exhausted 
armistice  with  the  status  quo.  In  1973,  the 
party  itself  Is  no  longer  a  challenging  source 
of  Ideas  and  Innovation  in  society.  Indeed, 
in  the  midst  of  the  quarrels  and  the  conten- 
tion, the  safest  course  for  party  officials  has 
been  to  emphasize  that  they  ^re  interested, 
not  in  the  Ideology,  but  in  the  technology 
of  politics. 

Without  principles,  there  Is  no  party.  And 
a  nation  cannot  be  led  nobly  or  even  de- 
cently by  a  collection  of  poilticans  whose 
highest  purpose  is  power. 

But  perhaps  the  most  discouraging  devel- 


opment of  recent  years  is  the  exhaustion  of 
the  institution  of  the  press. 

Under  constant  pressure  from  an  admin- 
istration that  appears  to  believe  that  the 
right  of  a  free  press  is  the  right  to  print  or 
say  what  they  agree  with,  the  media  have 
critical  reporting  that  Is  a  tradition  in 
American  politics.  It  was  not  always  comfort- 
able, btit  it  Is  always  necessary.  Yet  Mr. 
Nixon  escaped  a  similar  scrutiny.  The  press 
never  really  laid  a  glove  on  him.  and  they 
seldom  told  the  people  thet  he  was  hiding 
or  that  his  plans  for  the  next  four  years  were 
hidden.  Six  days  after  the  Wategate  gang 
was  run  to  the  ground,  Mr.  Nl.  on  invited 
reporters  Into  his  office,  and  submitted  to 
the  only  Interrogation  his  managers  allowed 
during  the  fall  campaign.  Not  a  single  re- 
porter cotild  gather  the  courage  to  ask  a 
question  about  the  bugging  and  burglary  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  Much  of 
this  can  be  blamed  on  the  Incestuous  charac- 
ter of  the  White  House  press  corps  Itself. 
Ask  one  wrong  question,  and  a  reporter  may 
And  himself  cut  off  altogether,  thus  ending 
this  repose  in  one  of  the  cushiest  assign- 
ments a  Journalist  can  draw. 

Now,  with  the  election  over,  the  executive 
branch  has  tightened  the  pressure  on  the 
media.  For  example,  the  administration  has 
expressed  an  intention  to  pimtsb  offending 
television  networks  by  depriving  their  sta- 
tions of  licenses.  Already,  the  White  House 
has  dismantled  the  Public  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem, whose  public  affairs  presentations  the 
President  found  irritating.  And  the  press  has 
responded  by  retreating.  It  has  catalogued 
the  slashes  In  domestic  programs  and  the 
plans  for  conservative.  Insensitive  govern- 
ment— but  it  has  not  even  noticed  anything 
amiss  in  the  fact  that  these  steps  were 
concealed  or  denied  before  the  election.  There 
are  of  course,  brave  reporters,  newspapers, 
and  television  channels  ready  to  take  the 
heat;  but  there  are  countless  others  who  have 
left  the  kitchen  for  a  more  comfortable,  un- 
critical existence  in  the  antechamber  of  this 
Administration.  They  are  trying  to  get  along 
by  going  along. 

And  the  exhaustion  of  American  institu- 
tions is  matched  by  an  exhaustion  of  the 
American  spirit. 

This  even  touches  some  liberal  intellec- 
tuals, traditionally  the  most  tireless  group  in 
America.  Today  you  can  hear  such  liberals 
saying  that  government  cannot  make  any 
real  difference  for  good  In  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple— that  whatever  It  touches  will  turn  to 
failure.  Many  of  those  who  supported  the  ad- 
vances of  the  1960s  .so  fervently  now  de- 
nounce with  equal  fervor  the  setbacks  of  the 
1960s.  And  they  are  reluctant  to  resume  the 
Imperfect  but  Important  march  interrupted 
by  the  war.  Instead  they  seem  almost  happy 
to  fulfill  the  prophecy  of  W.  R.  Inge,  the 
Gloomy  Dean,  that  he  who  would  marry  the 
spirit  of  the  age  soon  finds  himself  a  widow- 
er. And  they  seem  to  draw  a  curious  personal 
consolation  from  the  evidence  that  my  ap- 
peals to  idealism  and  morality  of  America 
were  rejected  by  the  majority  of  Americans. 

Indeed,  these  so-called  liberals  now  tell  us 
that  we  should  not  trj-  to  save  our  cities,  cure 
the  causes  of  crime,  or  eradicate  poverty. 
They  say  that  if  we  are  part  of  the  solution, 
then  we  are  also  part  of  the  problem.  Their 
motto  appears  to  be:  "Nothing  ventured, 
nothing  lost." 

The  same  dispirit  envelops  millions  of 
other  Americans.  They  have  followed  a  bloody 
trail  of  disappointment  from  a  siuiny  street 
In  Dallas  to  a  hotel  kitchen  In  Los  Angeles. 
Three  times  they  have  voted  for  peace:  at 
least  twice,  they  have  been  given  more  war. 
They  were  oversold  on  the  social  experi- 
ments of  the  1960s:  now  they  are  wary  of 
buying  even  sensible  and  essential  social 
progress  from  any  political  leader.  They  see 
government  as  at  best  an  annoyance,  at 
worst  an  enemy,  and  they  wish  it  would 
Just  leave  them  alone.  Broken  promises  have 
ended  in  broken  power.  Public  officials  are 


viewed  principally  as  annoying  tax  collec- 
tors. 

To  my  mind,  this  mood  was  central  to  the 
outcome  of  the  1972  election.  For  example, 
the  commentators  have  suggested  that  cred- 
ibility was  among  my  principal  difficulties 
during  the  campaign.  I  agree,  but  not  with 
the  proposition  that  people  did  not  believe 
me.  I  think  they  did  believe  that  I  would 
do  what  I  said,  and  they  were  afraid.  Many 
Americans  looked  back  at  the  debris  of  ihe 
la.st  decade,  and  they  feared  that  once  again 
they  were  about  to  face  a  hard  effort  and 
harvest  nothljig  from  It. 

So  to  me  the  central  challenge  for  the 
future  of  American  politics  Is  to  end  the 
paralysis  of  institutions  and  ease  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  electorate.  The  United 
States  must  find  a  way  to  replace  exhau.stion 
with  energy,  cynicism  with  hope,  resignation 
with  determination,  destructive  anger  witli 
constructive  activism. 

Tliat  is  so  easy  to  say,  so  hard  to  do. 

I  no  longer  think  It  can  be  done  merely 
by  calls  to  greatness  or  appeals  to  ideal isn). 
no  matter  how  eloquent.  Americans  have 
been  told  tnitil  they  are  tired  of  hearing  it 
that  they  shall  overcome,  that  they  can 
move  their  country  forward,  that  they  can 
have  a  great  society,  that  they  can  seek  a 
newer  world  or  find  the  lift  of  a  driving 
dream — or  even  bring  America  home  to  its 
founding  ideals.  This  kind  of  summons  has 
value;  indeed,  in  my  view,  Americans  are 
de.^perately  anxious  to  believe  in  a  tran- 
scendent, almost  mystical  purpose.  But  they 
are  also  skeptical  now  of  any  such  sum- 
mons unless  there  are  signs  of  progress  al- 
ready there. 

As  I  discovered  in  the  last  campaign,  it  Is 
not  even  enough  to  outline  proposals  in  spe- 
cific detail.  The  only  way  to  reawaken  faith 
in  the  system  Is  for  government  and  politi- 
cians to  restore  it  step  by  step,  through  sub- 
stantive advances  that  mean  something  to 
people.  They  must  see  their  sons  home  from 
Vietnam,  their  neighborhood  crime  rate  re- 
duced, their  taxes  xised  to  build  better  llve.s 
instead  of  bigger  bureaucracies,  their  chil- 
dren educated  in  decent  schools  and  their 
illnesses  cared  for  a^  reasonable  cost.  Tlie 
progress  must  be  visible,  sure  and  steady. 

This  requires  above  all  else  a  determined 
effort  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  Institu- 
tions In  America  that  are  supposed  to  servo 
the  citizens  of  America.  After  a  decade  of 
disillusion,  Institutions  may  be  unfashion- 
able things.  But  institutions  are  not  evil, 
they  are  neutral;  and  they  are  Indispensable 
instruments  of  change  In  "society.  More  often 
than  not,  the  ebbs  and  tides  of  history  are 
determined  by  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  govern- 
ments. 

In  modern  times,  when  American  liberals 
have  recognized  that  truth,  they  have  tended 
to  see  it  in  terms  of  the  Presidency.  Only  a 
few  years  ago,  liberal  scholarship  still  cele- 
brated the  strong  executive  and  souplu  to 
strengthen  It  even  more.  Now  we  have 
learned  that  the  Presidency,  too.  Is  a  neutral 
Instrument  that  power  in  the  White  House 
can  be  abused  as  well  as  used — that  a  reac- 
tionary or  a  war  maker  can  also  read  Ricliard 
Neustadt  and  James  McGregor  Burns. 

Twice  now  our  answer  has  been  attempt.';  to 
change  the  person  In  the  Presidency.  Both 
times  we  have  ended  in  at  least  as  much  dif- 
ficulty as  we  were  before.  It  Is  now  almo.^t 
four  years  until  the  next  national  election 
It  Ls  also  time  to  ask  whether  American  pro- 
gre.ssivcs  should  continue  to  rely  on  a  quad- 
rennial cliance  to  capture  what  Is  becoming 
Bii  elective  dictatorship. 

We  may  lose  again  as  we  have  before  And 
liberty  Is  the  real  lo.ser  when  so  much  autlior- 
ity  is  vested  in  a  single  office. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  for 
tlie  next  campaign.  But  now  Is  the  time  for  a 
determined  effort  to  change,  not  the  person 
in  the  Wlilte  House,  but  the  power  of  the 
Presidency.  American  liberals  must  reverse 
ilie  fony  year  trend  toward  a  stronger  Presi- 
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;  and  rettim  to  the  twu  hundred  year  old 
itioii  of  shared  power. 
le  Supreme  Coiut  u,  subject  to  fate  and 
utive  appolntmeut,  with  only  the  Senate 
idnig  between  the  court  and  an  ideolog- 
coup.  So  the  true  prion  ly  Is  to  protect 
place  of  the  Cou^'re:5S  in  tlie  Federal  sys- 
.  We  must  ocek  a  pluralism  of  power, 
re  Congress  and  the  President  guard  and 
I  each  other. 

political  scientiits  claim  that  this  is 
wrong  aim.  They  say:    'Only  the  Presi- 
.  can  lead  Isecaiise  only  the  President  has 
andate."  But  Congress  has  a  constructive 
.  made  by  a  blend  and  balance  of  the 
>nal  lnteres:s  reflected  in  each  member's 
on.  And  that  constructive  mandate  can 
is  effective  as  the  President  s  universal 
I  idate.  Tlie  Coni;ress  can   work   to  check 
Executive  and  to  move  the  country.  It 
-seek  cooperation  wr.h  the  President;   it 
al.so  shape  a  kind  of  cooperative  tension 
I  him  that  can  nmke  ch.ange  happen.  In 
words  of  au  ancient  philosopher:  •That 
:h  xs  in  oppooition  is  ui  concert,  and  from 
s  that  dlfier  conies  .  .  .  harmony.' 
pursuit  of  a  ph:ralism  of  power,  the  Con- 
has  powerful  weapons  at  its  disposai. 
after  executive  provocation  without  peer 
precedent,  the  legislative  branch  at  long 
seems  ready  to  act. 
>w  the  Congress  must  e.\ert  its  authority 
chieve  a  full  measure  of  influence.  For 
when  the  legislation  :hat  allows  the 
nt  to  control  wages  and  prices  comes 
for  renewal,  the  Senate   and  the  House 
not  is^ue  another   blank  check.   'We 
lid    include    safeguards    to    assure    that 
its.  dividend.s  and  interest  rates  are  never 
permitted   a  special   break   while   the 
5  of  workers  bear  the  full  burden, 
the  Congress  should  not  wait  for  such 
It  should  mount  a  consistent 
coherent  ertort,  founded  on  its  foremost 
■r — control    over    appropriations.    James 
Lson  wrote  in  Tiie  Federalist  Paper,  num- 
58: 

The  power  over  the  purse  may.  In  fact,  be 

as  the  most  complete  and  effectual 

with    which    any    constitution    can 

the   iimnediate    representatives   of   the 

e,    for    obtalQing    a    redress    of    every 

and  for  carrying  into  effect  every 

and  salutary  measure.  " 

insight  is  borne  out  in  the  history  of 

own    land.    For    five    centuries,    from 

I  to  George  III.  English  liberty  was 

piece  by  piece  by  the  Parllamen- 

power  of  the  purse.   And  in   1973.  Xhe 

"-' -'onal  power  of  the  purse  can  susitin 

liberty. 

can  be  used  to  stop  the  abuse  of  execu- 

privilege.    Part    or    perhaps    all    of    an 

could  be  conditioned  on  the 

s  consent  for  the  appropriate 

to  testify  before  House  and  Senate 
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can  be  used  to  stop  executive  wars  by 

The   Congress  must   refuse   to   fund 

conhlcts  it  has  not  declared  or  even  decided 

Ight.   From   the   tragedy   and   travail   of 

ie  nam.  the  Congress  at  least  must  learn 

truth  of  Edmund  Burke's  warning:  'The 

g  you  flght  for  is  not  the  thing  which  you 

but  depreciated,  sunk,  wasted  and 

ron^umed  in  the  contest."  American  ideals 

been  depreciated.  American  wealth  has 

I  sunk.  Human  lievs  have  been  wasted, 

Indochina  itself  has  been  consumed  Iri 

contest.  The  United  States  must  fight 

a  the  course  is  right.  But   never  again 

sho|ild  the  Congress  allow  young  American 

to  be  lost  for  the  defense  of  a  corrupt 

dic(|Rtor  anywhere  in  the  world. 

these  steps  are  only  a  beginning.  For 
le  Congress  is  to  assume  a  role  of  leader- 
it   must   have   not   only   the   negative 
po\i(er  to  review  and  reverse  policy,  but  also 
positive   power   to   make   policy   In   the 
place.  It  mtist  know  enough — bo  it  will 
hear  the  reply  that  the  President  always 
kuc(ws  best.  It  must  be  structured  for  Inte- 


grated decision  making — so  it  will  not  hear 
the  reply  that  only  the  President  can  pull 
all  the  pieces  together. 

First,  the  Congress  should  establish  a  uni- 
fied budget  assessment  mechanism.  The 
Senate  and  House  should  establish  a  commit- 
tee to  estimate  revenues,  set  a  general  level 
of  e.xpendiiures.  and  establish  priorities  to 
relate  specific  appropriation  decisions  to  that 
geueral  level.  This  committee  should  have 
suiSicieut  resources  of  expertise  and  Infor- 
mation Tiiere  is  no  reason  to  let  tlie  Presi- 
dent control  the  budget  because  he  has  the 
only   Office  of   Mauagament   and  Budget. 

Second,  the  Congre.ss  should  establish  a 
similar  mechanism  for  national  security  pol- 
icy. With  memljers  drawn  from  the  Appro- 
priations. Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  Coninuttees.  such  a  uniHed  commit- 
tee could  offer  a  thoughtful  and  sensible  al- 
ternative to  e.xecutive  proposals.  This  ccrn- 
mittee.  too.  should  have  the  necessary  re- 
sources. If  the  Pre.sident  can  have  two  State 
liepartmeuis.  the  Congress  can  have  at  least 
one  agency  to  provide  information  and  rec- 
ommendations uliout  foreign  affairs  and  de- 
fen.se  policv. 

Third,  the  Congress  should  adjust  the 
seniority  system.  No  other  legislative  body 
in  the  Western  World  uses  length  of  service 
as  the  sole  standard  for  place  and  power  in 
its  committees.  If  the  Congress  is  to  carry 
out  its  constructive  mandate,  it  must  do 
what  the  mandate  means,  not  what  a  few 
individuals  from  safe  districts  want.  An 
act!'. lot,  effective  Congress  mtist  reflect  the 
popular  will.  It  cannot  do  so  unless  the  mem- 
bers freely  elect  conunitlee  chairmen. 

Finally,  the  Congress  should  defend  its 
power  as  it  extends  them.  It  must  consider 
and  cJioobe  from  a  number  of  alternatives  to 
cancel  or  control  the  impoundment  of  its 
appropriations  Only  then  can  the  Congress 
assure  the  e>;ecution  of  the  policies  it  has 
enacted. 

So  u  the  Congress  has  the  will,  there  is  a 
way  to  exercise  positive  leadership.  For  the 
long  term,  the  question  is — in  what  direc- 
tion:" 

I  am  convinced  still  that  the  society  to 
which  .America  should  aspire  is  a  liberal  one. 
To  tho.-e  '.vho  cl-.ari»e  that  liberalism  has 
been  tried  and  found  -.vanting,  I  answer  that 
tlie  failure  is  not  in  the  idea,  but  in  the 
course  of  recent  historv.  The  New  Deal  was 
ended  by  World  War  II.  Tlie  New  Frontier 
was  closed  by  Berlin  and  Cuba  almost  before 
it  was  opened.  And  the  Great  Society  lost  its 
greatness  in  the  jungles  of  Indochina. 

Of  course,  liberal  programs  will  sometimes 
fail  anyway,  for  human  decisions  are  frail 
always.  Government  is  the  creation  of  men 
and  encompasses  the  weaknesses  of  men. 
Plans  can  be  poorly  conceived  or  poorly  ex- 
ecuted— though  a  Congress  with  sense  and 
a  bit  of  intelligence  can  work  to  prevent  that. 
But  that  government  Is  best.  I  believe,  that 
best  serves  the  demands  of  Justice.  So  what 
Americans  should  seek  is  a  system  in  which 
the  principles  of  civil  equality  and  individual 
liberty  have  the  highest  claim  on  states- 
manship. We  must  strive  to  provide  a  decent 
standard  of  life  for  all  citizens  and  to  redis- 
tribute wealth  and  power  so  each  citizen  has 
a  fair  share.  And  along  with  this  must  come 
a  foreign  policy  which  puts  humanity  and 
morality  ahead  of  Cold  War  myths  and  the 
prestige  of  leaders  who  would  rather  com- 
pound error  than  face  reality. 

And  an  institutional  revival  of  the  Con- 
gress not  only  caii  lead  America  in  a  new 
direction:  it  can  al«»  spark  a  similar  histl- 
tutional  revival  outside  government. 

Where  power  is  pluralistic  rather  than 
presidential,  the  press  will  not  have  so  much 
to  fear  from  the  executive  branch.  It  could 
Institute  reforms  such  as  the  rotation  of  cor- 
respondents at  the  White  House  and  among 
candidates  in  a  national  election,  and  the 
assignment  of  political  reporters  and  not 
Just  "regulars'  to  the  President  during  a 
campaign. 


There  are  also  hopeful  signs  of  a  reawak- 
ening in  the  Democratic  Party.  Tlie  Party 
Is  scheduled  to  hold  biennial  conferences  to 
set  national  policy,  with  the  first  one  next 
year. 

And  as  Democrats  look  ahead  to  137G. 
they  can  be  encotuaged  by  the  enduring 
gains  of  1972.  For  I  believe  my  campaign  set 
the  manner  in  which  future  candidates  must 
seek  the  Democratic  nomination — openly, 
candidly,  not  with  the  traditional  strategy 
of  saying  as  little  as  possible,  but  with  a 
pledge  to  seek  and  speak  the  truth.  I  believe 
we  also  set  a  standard  for  the  conduct  oi 
fviture  campaigns — which  will  have  to  reveal 
their  contributors  and  represent  the  people 
rather  than  the  politicians.  And  never  again 
will  Americans  accept  wiretapping.  Water- 
gates,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  candidate  hiding 
in  the  White  House.  Instead,  they  will  ex- 
pect at  least  a  commitment  to  correct  wrongs 
rather  than  committing  them.  Finally,  I  Ije- 
lieve  our  campaign  set  forth  the  great  issues 
that  will  dominate  the  debate  of  the  1970s, 
ranging  from  tax  reform  to  a  rational  mili- 
tary budget. 

And  millions  of  Democrats,  whether  they 
are  ordinary  citizens  or  Senators,  are  anx- 
ious to  carry  the  banner.  I  have  faith  that 
their  energy  and  efforts  can  end  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  electorate,  enlist  the  coun- 
try in  a  coalition  of  conscience  as  well  as 
self  Interest,  and  expand  the  28  million  votes 
the  national  ticket  won  in  1972  into  a  major- 
ity that  is  right  as  well  as  new. 

But  as  I  have  noted,  the  next  election  is 
four  years  away.  For  the  Immediate  future, 
tlie  key  is  the  Congress.  It  must  take  the 
initiative  and  provide  the  inspiration.  It  must 
cure  the  paralysis  and  procrastination  that 
have  earned  it  the  doubt,  the  disrespect  and 
the  cynicism  of  the  American  people.  The 
.Vc!r  York  Times  recently  described  the  Presi- 
dent as  a  leader  who  "behaves  with  the  aloof- 
ness of  a  Roman  emperor."  It  is  useful  to 
remember  that  no  Roman  emperor  was 
crowned  until  the  Roman  Senate  abdicated. 

Before  most  of  you  were  born.  Henry  Luce 
described  this  time  in  history  as  the  American 
century.  Since  then,  the  United  States  has 
learned  the  hard  way  that  you  cannot  colo- 
nize centuries  any  more  than  you  can  colo- 
nize countries.  But  I  would  still  like  to 
believe  that  my  country  has  something  of 
value  to  offer  to  a  beleagured  world. 

It  is  not  just  our  wealth  and  our  tech- 
nology— though  that  we  should  share  with 
those  who  need  it. 

And  it  is  not  the  terrible  gift  of  another 
Guernica  in  Indochina. 

And  surely  it  is  not  our  power  to  unleash 
a  nuclear  reign  of  terror,  to  give  the  earth  a 
last  shimmering  moment  of  light  before  the 
endless  night. 

Throughout  our  history,  America's  great- 
est otfering — as  I  said  In  accepting  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomination — has  been  as 
"a  witness  to  the  world  for  what  Is  noble 
and  just  In  human  affairs."  This  is  what 
summoned  the  dock  workers  of  Manchester 
to  support  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  cause 
of  liberty  during  our  Civil  War.  And  this  is 
what  America  must  restore.  If  we  fail,  other 
generations  who  are  not  free  will  look  back 
and  say  that  things  cannot  be  any  other 
way. 

So  in  my  mind,  the  challenge  of  the  Amer- 
ican future  is  to  revive  our  Institutions  and 
resume  our  progress  at  home,  while  we  act 
abroad  with  "a  decent  respect  for  the  opin- 
ions of  mankind." 


MR.  NIXON  AND  THE  RUSSIANS 
Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  the  distinguished  British 
journalist,  Henry  Brandon,  has  written 
a  provocative  book  on  contemporary  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  "Retreat  of  American 
Power."  It  has  not  as  yet  been  published 
but  an  excerpt  from  it  was  piinted  in 
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last  Sunday's  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine, entitled  "Mr,  Nixon's  Way  With 
the  Russians." 

The  article  is  extremely  interesting 
and  I  recommend  it  particularly  to  those 
critics  who  choose  to  ignore  the  far 
more  peaceable  world  we  enjoy  in  1973  as 
a  result  of  President  Nixon's  foreign 
policies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Brandon's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Nixon's  Way  With  the  Rt:ssiANs 
(By  Henry  Brandon) 
When  Richard  Nixon  accepted  1  is  nom- 
ination at  the  1968  Republican  Crnventlon 
in  Miami  and  said  that  he  would  inove  from 
confrontation  to  negotiation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  seemed  to  many  that  this  was  the 
best  promise  he  could  make.  Yet,  even  though 
some  of  those  close  to  him  suggested  to  me 
then  that  it  was  less  close  to  his  political 
instincts  than  to  his  political  calculations, 
and  even  though  It  was  one  of  those  vague 
generalities  that  are  the  stuff  of  convention 
and  campaign  speechmaking,  now,  as  he 
begins  his  second  term,  it  can  be  said  that 
he  lived  up  to  it  more  than  anybody  ex- 
pected— most  of  all.  perhaps,  Nixon  himself. 
The  last  thing  Nixon  would  want  Is  to  go 
down  In  history  as  having  retreated  before 
Russian  or  any  other  Communist  power. 
And  if  anybody  had  impeccable  ant  i -Com- 
munist credentials,  it  was  Richard  Nixon. 
He  exploited  them  adroitly.  In  the  1968 
Presidential  compalgn,  for  Instance,  he  ham- 
mered home  the  fact  that  he.  an  avowed 
anti-Communist,  had  a  better  chance  than 
any  Democrat  of  getting  the  United  States 
public  to  accept  conciliatory  moves  toward 
Commtmist  countries.  President  Johnson  was 
uncertain  In  his  attitude  to  the  Russians, 
though  he  always  had  the  notion  that  he 
would  make  some  sort  of  deal  with  them. 
Dean  Ru.sk,  L.B.J. 's  Secretary  of  State,  was 
dovish  toward  Moscow,  but  felt  hawkish  to- 
ward the  Government  in  Peking:  he  favored 
a  policy  of  containing  China  in  collusion 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Nixon  rejected  this 
approach  becau.se  he  thought  it  would  be 
interpreted  In  Asia  as  a  racist-influenced 
policy,  and  from  the  start  prepared  for  an 
evenhaiided  policy,  though  one  based  on  a 
belief  that  the  Russians  were  the  more  dan- 
gerous because  they  were  more  likely  to  take 
military  risks.  Nevertheless,  his  'Vietnam- 
policy  decisions  risked  Russian  defiance. 

What  made  some  sort  of  rapprochement 
with  the  Soviets  look  more  hopeful  than 
perhaps  ever  before  was  that  some  time  In 

1970,  if  not  earlier,  the  Krenilln  decided 
that  It  wanted  to  aim  at  a  limited  amount  of 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  and  with 
Western  Europe  and  that  it  wanted  to  re- 
duce tension  with  both.  This  decision  was 
reflected  in  Brezhnev's  speech  at  the  Com- 
munist Party  Congress  In  March.  1971.  and 
set  the  basic  direction  of  Soviet  policy.  I 
remember  how  at  a  dinner  party  at  the 
house  of  Gov.  Averell  Harrlman  In  June  of 

1971,  the  then  Polish  Ambassador  Jerzy 
Mlchalowskl  admonished  everybody  present 
to  read  the  Brezhnev  speech  carefully,  for 
It  represented  a  very  important  change  In 
Soviet  policy  to  which,  he  said,  the  United 
States  should  respond  in  a  conciliatory  and 
understanding  way:  otherwise,  an  oppor- 
tunity might  be  missed. 

He  argued  among  other  things  that  since 
the  Russians  had  more  or  less  ac'-leved 
nuclear  parity  with  the  United  States,  they 
were  now  anxious  to  commit  more  of  their 
economic  resources  to  raising  their  people's 
standard  of  living,  and  he  admitted  that 
with  the  tense  situation  along  the  Sino- 
Sovlet   border    there    was   a    need    to    shift 


troops  from  Western  Europe  to  the  East. 
The  problem  for  Nixon,  who  was  quite  will- 
ing to  sound  out  the  prospects,  was  now 
to  begin.  He  therefore  set  a  cautious  pace 
and  a  slower  one  than  suited  the  Kreinlln. 
On  his  European  tour  he  reassured  America's 
allies  that  he  would  not  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet    Union   behind   their   backs. 

LINKAGE    VERSUS    ROULETTE 

Nixon's  basic  strategy  was  to  negotiate 
with  the  Russians  on  a  broad  front  of  prob- 
lems which  would  be  seen  to  be  intercon- 
nected. This  Idea  later  came  to  be  called  the 
"linkage"  principle  and  was  defined  by  Wil- 
liam Safire  in  his  "The  New  Language  of 
Politics"  as  "a  global  negotiations  strategy 
holding  that  progress  on  one  front  is  neces- 
.sary  to,  or  helpful  to,  progress  on  other 
fronts.  It  was  expressed  by  Kissinger  in  a 
background  briefing  on  Feb.  6,  1969,  in 
•which  he  explained  that  the  President  would 
like  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  peace  on 
the  entire  from  on  which  peace  was  chal- 
lenged and  not  only  on  nuclear  arms  talks, 
and  that  a  reduction  of  tension  in  one  area 
could  be  achieved  only  if  it  also  applied  to 
others.  It  was  with  linkage  in  mind  that  the 
President  sounded  an  early  alarm  about  the 
dangers  in  the  Middle  East  and  Berlin.  He 
wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  a  detente,  like 
peace   itself,   was   indivisible. 

More  specifically.  Nixon  and  Kissinger  laid 
down,  shortly  after  the  Inauguration,  a  basic 
set  oi  principles  on  handling  the  Russiaii-s. 
These  were  not  proce.ssed  through  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  machinery,  with  the 
result  that  the  council  never  developed  a 
full-fledged,  over-all  policy  paper  on  United 
States-Soviet  relations,  but  Instead  continued 
to  deal  with  specific  problems — the  Middle 
East.  SALT,  Berlin,  and  so  on — as  they  came 
up.  The  Nixon-Kissinger  guidelines  went 
roughly  as  follows:  Keep  relations  on  an  even 
keel,  have  no  illusions  about  how  much  can 
be  accomplished,  and  do  not  treat  arms  con- 
trol as  a  "safety  valve"  (as  Kissinger  liked 
to  call  it  I  against  issues  fraught  with  danger, 
because  it  will  not  in  itself  alleviate  this 
danger.  Individual  l.ssues  simply  were  not  to 
be  singled  out;  the  key  to  a  better,  more 
stnble  relationship  was  a  relaxation  of  ten- 
.sions  on  all  fronts.  The  behavioral  etiquette 
in  dealing  with  the  Russians  was  to  be  cool, 
matter-of-fact,  even  distant.  Public  polemics 
were  to  be  avoided,  and  so  were  negotiations 
that  sought  only  to  sweeten  the  atmosphere. 

These  guidelines  represented  a  radical 
change,  for  under  President  Johnson  the  Idea 
was  that  you  should  try  to  do  business  with 
Moscow  whenever  possible.  Nixon  believed 
that  he  could  reach  an  understanding  with 
the  Russians,  but  since  the  Communists  were 
evil,  expansionist  and  untrustworthy,  he  had 
to  insist  on  an  over-all  understanding,  and 
retain  the  freedom  of  the  willpower  to  use 
military  force  if  necessary.  He  thought  such 
a  broad  understanding  could  be  arrived  at 
by  the  United  States'  making  concessions  o!i 
SALT  and  Vietnam,  and  by  the  Russians' 
dolnir  .so  on  the  Middle  East:  other  Issties 
would  have  to  be  re.solved  somehow  by  mu- 
tual coinpromi.se.  The  Idea  that  a  package 
deal  could  be  negotiated  with  the  Rus.slans 
on  the  basis  of  the  "linkage"  theory  became 
very  controversial  among  the  experts  and 
many  of  them  viewed  it  as  hopelessly  un- 
realistic, betraying  Ignorance  of  the  Russian 
psyche. 

Tlie  late  Llewellyn  Thompson,  twice  Am- 
bassador to  Moscow  and  one  of  the  most 
respected  among  the  experts,  was  one  of 
those  who  dissented  Thompson  contended 
that  "linkage"  to  the  Russians  meant  nego- 
tiating from  strength,  a  phrase  that  went 
back  to  John  Poster  Dulles,  one  of  the  many 
devils  In  the  wax  mu.seum  of  the  Soviet 
diplomatic  mind.  Because  they  suffered  from 
an  Inferiority  complex,  he  argued,  they  would 
object  to  the  Idea  and  resist  It. 

Thompson  once  maintained  to  me  that  to 


the  Russians  each  case  for  negotiation  "was 
another  throw  of  the  roulette  ball,"  and 
"every  time  the  roulette  ball  spins,  one  has 
to  watch  how  It  turns  and  where  it  (alls. 
There  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
the  throws.  "  Thompson  continued  to  deitiid 
the  idea  of  simply  seeking  to  Improve  the 
atmosphere  between  the  two  powers,  because 
once  ihey  reciprocated,  they  always  coinniii- 
ted  themselves  a  little  more,  a.ssumlnp  how- 
ever slightly,  a  new  attitude.  "It  does  here- 
lore  help.  "  Thompson  Insisted,  "to  cc  nmlt 
the  Russians  to  a  trend  and  direction  be- 
cause they  lack  flexibility  in  their  propaean- 
da.  which  makes  it  difficult  lor  them  to  re- 
\erse  n." 

rhompson  developed  his  view  once  to 
Kissinger  in  the  latter's  office  and.  as  it  hap- 
pened, the  President  called  on  the  telephone 
during  their  conversation.  When  he  heard 
that  Thompson  was  in  Kissinger  s  office,  he 
asked  both  to  come  and  see  him.  Thompson 
then  explained  his  views  to  the  Presideni 
and  left  ieeling  that  the  President  had  agreed 
Willi  hlb  iiuerpret.ation. 

Gradually,  as  Nixon's  approach  to  the 
Ru.ssians  evolved,  it  turned  into  a  mixture 
of  the  Kissinger  and  the  Thompson  theories, 
though  every  time  the  Russians  did  some- 
thing reasonable  on  one  front  and  some- 
thing unreasonable  on  another,  the  cry  of 
liiihage  was  heard  from  the  White  House, 
which  put  the  Kremlin  on  notice  that  this 
was  not  the  way  to  reach  an  understanding. 
But  the  mixture  was  Inevitable  and  Mr. 
Nixon  slowly  recognized  it.  It  is  one  of  his 
eiceniricities  that  he  likes  to  appear  more 
inflexible  than  he  really  Is. 

If  necessary,  though,  he  can  be  quUe 
adroitly  flexible,  especially  when  the  political 
Slakes  w.irrant  it.  For  a  long  lime,  for  in- 
stance, he  was  convinced  that  the  Russians 
cnuld  help  him  to  persuade  Hanoi  to  make  a 
.settlement — which  contributed  to  his  slow- 
ness about  starting  the  SALT  talks— but  in 
the  end  he  recognized  that  Russian  leverage 
with  the  North  Vieiamese  was  limited  fcjr  a 
number  of  complicated  reasons,  and  th.-ii  he 
hnd  better  not  make  this  the  stumbling  block 
to  a  new  understanding  with  the  Soviets. 

FOOTHILLS    or    THE    SUMMIT 

Kissiniier.  from  the  start,  assumed  supreme 
control  over  diplomatic  contacts  with  the 
Russians,  His  first  meeting  with  Ambassador 
Anatoly  Dobrynln  occurred  in  New  'i'ork 
before  President  Nixon's  Inauguration,  and 
their  meetings  after  a  time  became  an  ac- 
cepted thing  whenever  something  that  could 
develop  into  a  crisis  had  to  be  thrashed  out. 
Dobrynin.  a  master  of  the  diplomatic  trade. 
(luickly  recognlr-ed  the  uneven  balance  of 
I>o\ver  between  Kissinger  and  Rogers 

Seeing  where  tlie  center  of  power  really 
w;vs.  he  la\lshcd  attention,  as  ous.ht  ar.y 
shrewd  diplomat  in  'W'ashington  who  had  the 
opportunity,  on  Kissinger.  He  established 
easy  access  to  him  and  soon  found  out  that, 
for  quick  action,  this  was  the  place  to  call. 
Dobrynin.  as  ambassadors  go.  saw  pcrhap"; 
more  of  him  than  most,  and  soon  earned  in 
Ktssliiuer  a  kind  of  fond  respect.  Here  were 
two  men  who  could  display  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  charm  and  wit,  but  also  vie  in 
roughness  with  each  other.  KLssinger  even 
had  liini  home  for  negotiations — and  few  have 
.seen  the  Kissinger  household  from  the  in- 
side—but only  after  an  electronic  sanitizing 
squad  had  made  certtln  that  the  Russians 
had  not  bugged  the  house  in  advance. 

Despite  the  KLssliiger-Dobrynln  compa*:- 
bility.  despite  the  prospects  for  Improved  re- 
lations between  their  two  countries,  the  pro- 
gression toward  serious  negotiations  was  slow, 
asid  various  peripheral  crises  interferred  with 
It  at  various  times.  The  Russians  distrusted 
Nixon — though  at  the  start  they  were  will- 
ing to  forget  his  past  and  judge  him  on  per- 
formance— not  only  because  of  his  reluctance 
actually  to  begin  the  SALT  discussions  but 
also  because  of  his  policy  In  Vietnam  and  his 
provocative  visit  to  Rumania. 
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Ii3    overrurei    to    China,    ho  vever.    really 
)cked  them.  I  wps  not  surprised  when  in 
ember  of  1969.  Georgv  Arbatov.  the  per- 
toiis   deputy   director   of    the   Moscow 
titute  for  Soviet -American  Affairs,  said  to 
that  this  was  a  moment  when  the  United 
tes  should  trr  to  inspire  tru^t.   not   the 
site,  and  that  the  prospects  of  Improved 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  the 
iet  Union  had  been  endangered, 
ut  Nixon  did  not  want  to  move  too  fast, 
he  was  afraid  Congress  would  otherwise 
e  refused  to  approve  the  Safeguard  legis- 
on  for  a  new  antiballisttc  missile  defense, 
also  wanted   further   to  test   the   MIRV 
iluple    Independexit    Re-entry    Vehiclei. 
he  had  no  Intention  of  banning,  and 
give   more   time   to   the   new   methodical 
ies  of  the  whole  disarmament  problem 
by  Kissinger.  John  F.  Kennedy  made 
missile  gap  a  big  Issue  during  his  Presi- 
campaign,   but   once   in   a   power   he 
thnc    the    situation    was    not    so    bad 
r  all.  Nixon,  on   the  other  hand,  during 
1968  campaign   v.as  led   to  believe   that 
United  States  iiad  a  powerful  advant.ige 
issilery. 
nee  in  office,  however,  he  found  that  the 
tion  was  worse  than  he  had  been  led  to 
ve  and  that  a  serious  imbaKince  in  the 
e   field  could  develop   in  a   half-dozen 
s.  President  Johnson  had  decided  on  the 
nee  he  was  given  that  the  Tallnn  Line 
nd  Moscow  was  not  an  .ABM  defense  and 
the  SS-9  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
were  not  equipped  with  maneuverable 
leads.  But   in   1969.  Kissingers  verifica- 
panel  succeeded  In  injecting  doubts  into 
conclusions,   even   throng    the   CI. A. 
inued  to  support  the  earlier  ones, 

thereafter,    in    spite    of    Nixon's 
for   everybody   to   throttle   down   on 
-Soviet     speeches    and     to    exercise  re- 
nt. Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  ac- 
the  Ru&slans  of  aiming  at  a  first-strike 
y.  It  was  the  most  anti-Soviet  state- 
an  American  In  Laird's  position  could 
made,  for  it  implied  aggressive  Kremlin 
tlons. 

regards  trade,  Nixon  was  again  cautious 

uncooperative.  lu  his  efforts  to  accumu- 

as  many   bargaining  chips   as  possible, 

too,  was  to  be  husbanded  for  the  day 

it  could  be  exchanged  for  something  he 

.  Contrary  to  the  common  assumption, 

was  convinced  that  trade  could  only 

improvements   in   the   political   field, 

,  again,  was  diflerent  from  the  old  theory 

by  Ambassador  Thompson  In  his  Mos- 

days.  The  argument  then  was  that  since 

;rade  would  not  amount  to  very  much.  It 

be    worth    making    concessions   as   a 

of   goodwill.   But   Thompson 

American   Industry   for   Its  Govern- 

s  reluctance,  because  he  thought  the 

strlallsts    feared    Russian    competition. 

THX    C<7BAN    INCIDENT 

It.  Nixon  meant  to  get  into  serious  ne- 

with    the    Rusalana    on    a    broAd 

of  problems,  even  though  be  began  to 

that  be  would  not  be  able  to  insist 

these  negotiations  being  interrelated.  He 

It  the  hard  way.  After  bis  first  dlsap- 

o(    learning   that    the   Russians 

not  help  him  in  Hanoi,  his  second  waa 

he  oould  not  arrive  at  an  agreed  policy 

them  on  the  Middle  East.  It  led  him 

Have  grave  doubts  about  Russian  Inten- 
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were  sharply  accentuated  by  the  so- 
call*d  "Cuban  Incldenf  In  September.  1970. 
nv<^vlng  a  Soviet  aubmarlne  tender.  Nixon  at 
did  not  want  to  disturb  relations  and 
decl|led  to  try  secret  diplomacy  to  avoid 
too  much  of  a  fuss  about  It,  and 
clear  to  the  Russians  that  he  was 
*termlned  as  Kennedy  to  prevent  their 
esta  >llsblng  an  ofTenstve  military  base  at 
Ciezfuegoe. 

Bi  It  the  "Incident"  broke  into  the  open  In 
a  cciumn  by  C,  L.  Sulzberger  of  The  New 


I  lake 


■Vork  Tmi.es  on  Sept.  25  The  same  day.  the 
Pentagon  cautiously  confirmed  It,  and  later 
still  the  same  day,  Henry  Kissinger  at  a  back- 
ground briefing  on  the  President's  trip  to  the 
Mediterranean  issued  a  strong  warning  that 
the  United  States  would  consider  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Soviet  strategic  base  In  Cuba 
a  hostile  act.  The  State  Department  was  at 
first  puzzled  by  these  warnings  and  some  of 
its  officials  criticized  Uiem  as  a  cold-war  ex- 
ercise. But  the  White  House,  though  it  did 
not  v.Mii:  lo  ruig  the  alarm  bell  in  public, 
made  certain  that  the  full  implications  of 
this  Russian  initiative  were  understood  at 
lea.^i  by  the  pie^s  and  Congress. 

Tlie  reacK'n  for  the  American  concern 
stemmed  from  the  presence  of  the  9.000-ton 
Ugra-cUu>3  submarine  tender  and  two  barges 
which,  according  to  an  expertly  researched 
storv  by  Benjaimn  Welles,  also  in  The  New 
York  Tunes,  had  been  shipped  from  the  Soviet 
naval  ba*e  of  Polyarny.  near  Murmansk,  to 
Cuba.  They  had  no  power  of  their  own  and 
were  intended  as  storage  space  lor  radio- 
active wastes  which  nuclear  submarine  re- 
actors discharge  from  time  to  time. 

The  initial  ouspicioiw  that  the  Russians 
were  building  up  a  new  presence  in  Cuba 
had  been  aroused  by  photographs  .showing 
a  soccer  field  close  to  new  military  barracks, 
and  since  it  is  well  known  that  Cubans 
do  not  play  soccer,  but  that  in  Ruesia  this 
is  a  very  popular  sport,  a  warning  signal 
\%-ent  up.  U-2  photo  reconnaissance,  which 
had  dropped  to  one  flight  a  month,  was 
swiftly  inerea^ed  and  came  up  with  proof 
that  ne-.v  communication  towers,  new  bar- 
racks and  new  antiaircraft  sites  were  under 
construction,  and  that  two  barges  and  a 
tender  were  at  anchor  at  Cienfuegos;  it  all 
added  up  to  a  potential  nuclear-submarine 
base.  A  nuclear  submarine  was  even  iden- 
tified in  the  vicinity,  though  not  actually 
at  the  harbor  of  Cienfuegos. 

One  of  the  key  questions  was  whether  the 
submarine  and  tender  would  marry  up.  for 
that  would  have  been  the  most  conclusive 
evidence.  They  never  did.  though  they  prob- 
ably would  have,  the  experts  concluded,  had 
not  the  preparations  been  discovered  in  time. 
Once  the  installations  were  in  place,  the 
United  States  would  have  been  presented 
with  a  fait  accompli.  The  Russians  could 
have  said  then  that  because  the  Americans 
had  not  raised  the  Issue,  they  had  simply 
assumed  it  was  acceptable  and  had  gone 
ahead.  The  Soviets  could  have  argued,  too, 
that  In  exchange  for  a  withdrawal  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  to  make  a  concession — say, 
by  giving  up  a  base  In  Eiu-ope. 

What  worried  the  Pentagon  was  that  with 
a  refueling  base  In  Cuba,  Soviet  submarine 
strength  in  the  area  could  be  increased,  for 
then  the  Russians  could  cut  short  their 
patrols  and  avoid  the  8.000-mile  round  trip 
from  their  We&t  Atlantic  stations  back  to 
Polyarny.  What  worried  the  White  House 
more,  though,  was  the  deception  by  the  Rus- 
sians just  when  the  two  sides  were  beginning 
to  have  serious  talks.  Since  there  was  every 
Indication  that  the  facilities  to  handle  nu- 
clear submarines  were  being  built  on  a  crash 
basis — the  new  construction  had  been 
erected  within  a  month — a  speedy  interces- 
sion with  the  Russians  was  imperative. 

Kissinger  summoned  Ambassador  Dobrynin 
to  his  office  and  reminded  him.  after  describ- 
ing the  American  findings,  that  the  Russian 
activities  violated  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
understanding  which  stipulated  that  the  So- 
viet Union  would  not  use  Cuba  as  a  base  for 
nuclear  weapons.  Dobrynin  at  first  expressed 
surprise  but.  according  to  a  description  in 
Klsslnirer's  own  memo  of  record,  turned 
"ashen"  when  the  full  evidence  was  presented 
and  the  possible  consequences  of  Soviet  per- 
sistence in  these  activities  were  outlined. 

The  Kenuedy-Klirushchev  understanding 
of  1962  allowed  for  defensive  ground-based 
SAM  and  ABM  missiles  on  Cuba,  but  not 
for  servicing   nuclear  submarines  which   are 


offen;.ive  weapons.  Dobrynin  promised  to  give 
Kissinger  requested  assurances,  but  did  not 
manage  to  do  so  so  before  Sept.  27,  when 
Kissinger  left  with  the  President  on  his 
second  trip  to  Europe,  designed  to  bolster 
NATO  and  to  warn  the  Russians  not  to 
overplay  their  hand  In  the  Medltermnean. 

One  of  the  problems  at  the  time  was  to 
convince  the  American  public.  Congress  and 
the  pre^s  tliat  the  Cuban  accusations  were 
not  an  attempt  to  "manufacture"  a  crisis, 
but  a  serious  controversy  with  grave  Impli- 
cations The  perturbations  were  set  at  rest 
wiien  the  Ru.s.,ians,  after  separate  talks  be- 
tween Rogers  and  Gromyko  at  the  United 
Nation.s,  and  Kissinger  and  Dobrynin  in 
\Vashington,  laconically  reconfirmed  through 
a  Tass  statement  In  Oct.  13  that  the  Soviet 
Union  "has  not  been  and  Is  not  building 
its  ov.n  military  base"  In  Cuba. 

In  private.  Dobrynin  confirmed  that  the 
understanding  of  1962  existed  and  would 
be  upheld.  Even  though  these  Russian  as- 
sur.Tiic.'s  were  not  all  that  was  asked  for, 
the  State  Department  spokesman  character- 
ized the  Soviet  statement  as  "positive,"  in- 
d'cating  that  the  United  States  was  satl.sfied. 
It  wns  a  textbook  case  of  preventive  secret 
diplomacy  which  succeeded  in  averting  the 
builfl-up  of  a  really  serious,  potentially  dan- 
L-eious  crisis.  Nevertheless,  the  'White  House 
privatelv  suggested  to  the  press  that  it  would 
prefer  that  no  victory  be  claimed.  The  case 
"as  considered  closed. 

Between  the  summer  of  1970  and  the  au- 
tumn of  1971.  United  States -Soviet  relations 
underwent  important  tests  of  strength:  not 
only  in  the  Cuban  incident  but  also  In 
Jordan  and  in  the  cease-flre  confusion  along 
the  Suez  Canal.  In  each  case  the  United 
States  remained  firm.  And  there  was  also 
what  one  could  call  an  Internal  Communist 
crisis,  the  workers'  rebellion  In  Poland,  which 
must  have  made  quite  an  impression  in 
the  Communist  Party  Congress  In  Moscow 
at  which  Brezhnev  signaled  the  basic  de- 
cision in  favor  of  the  detente  policy  and  the 
new  approach  to  domestic  economic  develop- 
ment. It  was  a  far-reaching  decision  and 
it  led  to  increasingly  more  businesslike 
negotiations, 

KISSINGER   MEETS  BBEZHNEV 

Chairman  Brezhnev,  for  the  first  time, 
moved  to  the  forefront  as  the  man  behind 
the  forceful  detente  policy  when  he  invited 
Chancellor  Willy  Brandt  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Gromyko.  with 
his  sardonic  humor,  expressed  Russia's  un- 
concern about  the  Common  Market  by  re- 
marking to  Brandt,  "It  Is  a  tame  animal,  a 
ciinosftur  born  in  captivity." 

Brezhnev's  private  exchanges  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon  also  gained  frequency  and  led 
to  the  first  agreement  In  principle  on  SALT 
and  later  to  the  clinching  of  the  Berlin 
agreement.  Other  Russo-Amerlcan  bilateral 
interests  began  to  be  more  carefully  defined 
and  worked  over,  as  were  the  plans  for  a 
summit  meeting  which,  the  Russians  In- 
sisted, was  first  suggested  by  President  Nixon. 
But  from  the  Russian  viewpoint.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  virtual  must  after  Mr.  Nixon's  voyage 
to  China,  for  the  Russians  were  far  too 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  American- 
Chinese  collusion  directed  against  them. 

Kissinger  fiew  to  Moscow  early  last  spring 
on  Brezhnev's  Invitation  to  try  to  work  out 
guidelines  for  the  summit  conference.  Not 
unexpectedly,  the  subject  of  Vietnam  oc- 
cupied almost  half  the  time  of  the  discus- 
sions between  Kissinger  and  Brezhnev,  who 
surprised  Nixon's  emissary  because  he  proved 
to  be  much  smarter,  much  more  Intelligent, 
much  better  informed  than  he  had  expected 
from  everything  he  had  heard  about  him. 
It  only  went  to  prove  that  although  Brezhnev 
is  a  creature  of  the  Soviet  bureaucracy,  to 
become  primus  inter  pares  nevertheless  re- 
quires outstanding  leadership  qualities. 

Ki>-lnger  found  him  tough,  but  capable  of 
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greater  informality  than  he  had  expected, 
a  man  who  needed  no  coaxing  or  coaching 
by  aides  in  discussing  the  issues  at  hand 
and  who  dealt  with  most  of  them  personally 
and  knowledgeably.  But  In  contrast  to  Mao's 
or  Chou  En-lai's  mind,  his  was  noncon- 
ceptual;  It  was  also  difficult  to  discuss  in- 
ternal political  problems  that  had  direct 
bearing  on  foreign  affairs.  For  Instance,  dur- 
ing Kissinger's  first  stay  in  Peking,  Chou 
suggested  that  he  wanted  to  tell  him  about 
the  cultural  revolution. 

His  enraptured  guest  indicated  that  he 
need  not,  if  it  were  at  all  embarrassing  to 
him.  but  the  Chinese  Premier  simply  set 
aside  this  courtesy  with  a  wave  of  his  hand 
and  insisted  that  he  wanted  to  explain  this 
very  significant  development  in  Chinese  his- 
tory because  It  was  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  Chinese  policy  today.  With  the 
Russians,  on  the  other  hand,  when  Kis- 
singer once  or  twice  tried  to  raise  questions 
about  domestic  events  that  went  back  15  to 
20  years,  they  behaved  as  If  they  had  not 
heard  him. 

Much  progress  was  made  In  preparing  the 
summit  agenda.  Half  a  dozen  difficult  pomts 
In  the  SALT  agreement  still  were  left  open, 
but  the  inclusion  of  sea-based  Polaris  mis- 
siles, to  which  the  Russians  had  previously 
objected  strenuously,  was  accepted  by  Brezh- 
nev within  a  day  after  Kissinger  further 
explained  a  new  compromise  proposal  he 
had  forwarded  10  days  In  advance  via  Am- 
bassador Dobrynin.  No  decision  was  reached 
on  whether  to  include  the  agreed  "prin- 
ciples" that  the  Russians  had  originally  pro- 
posed as  part  of  the  package  of  agreements; 
the  problem  of  Vietnam  also  remained  un- 
resolved. The  general  framework  for  the 
summit,  however,  was  agreed  on,  and  there 
was  a  good  understanding  as  to  the  em- 
phasis to  be  given  to  various  issues.  A  new 
tone  for  negotiations  had  been  set,  a  new 
readiness  on  both  sides  to  talk  informally 
had  been  achieved  that  nobody  had  held 
possible. 

Most  disappointing,  but  not  surprising, 
was  the  Russian  refusal  to  stop  supplying 
North  Vietnam  with  more  arms.  But  there 
was  ample  evidence  that  Mr.  Brezhnev  was 
unhappy  about  the  timing  and  even  the 
launching  of  North  Vietnam's  massive  offen- 
sive. 

With  the  United  States  forces  withdraw- 
ing, it  seemed  Inevitable,  at  least  to  the  Rus- 
sians, that  Hanoi  would  gain  Its  objectives 
within  a  very  few  years;  the  enormous  losses 
In  men  and  material,  therefore,  seemed  to 
them  a  sign  of  stubborn  foolishness.  The 
Russians  had  taken  that  view  for  a  long  time. 
As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Koeygln's  visit  to 
London  in  February  of  1967,  when  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson  thought  he  had  de- 
tected a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian Premier  to  Intervene  in  Hanoi,  the  Rus- 
sians argued  that  if  the  North  Vietnamese 
were  only  smarter  and  not  so  blood-thirsty 
they  could  have  conquered  South  Vietnam 
with  ease. 

When  Kissinger  was  about  to  leave  after 
four  days  of  private  talks  with  Brezhnev,  he 
was  toasted  by  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Vasily  V.  Kuznetsov.  a  man  of  considerable 
charm  and  humor.  In  the  name  of  the  state 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Sergei  Nikolayevich  An- 
tonov,  the  man  in  charge  of  V.I.P.  security, 
whose  ward  Kissinger  was  wherever  he  went, 
was  pleased  that  everything  had  gone  well, 
and  also  raised  his  glass  to  their  American 
guest,  toasting  him  In  the  name  of  the  state 
secret  police.  Kuznetsov,  a  little  surprised 
at  Antonov's  toast,  asked,  "Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  the  secret  police  is  not  part  of  tlie 
state?"  But  Antonov  simply  repeated  that  he 
wanted  to  add  his  toast  in  the  name  of  the 
state  secret  police  I 

The  secret  meeting  between  Kissinger  and 
Le  Due  Tho,  Hanoi's  chief  negotiator,  in  Paris, 
shortly  after  his  talks  with  Brezhnev,  which 
the  Russian  leader  had  said  could  be  produc- 


tive, was  somewhere  between  a  fiasco  and  a 
charade.  The  North  Vietnamese,  with  their 
military  offensive  In  full  swing,  wanted  to 
gain  time  for  Hanoi's  forces  to  occupy  as 
much  territory  as  possible  before  accepting 
anything  resembling  a  cease-flre,  and  Kis- 
singer did  not  want  to  wait  for  the  situation 
on  the  battlefield  to  get  worse,  knowing  that 
the  President  was  ready  to  play  a  trump  card 
of  desperation  and  order  the  mining  of  Hai- 
phong harbor.  If  Le  Due  Tho  had  some  con- 
cessions up  his  sleeve,  he  did  not  produce 
them  at  the  first  meeting  and  Kissinger  did 
not  give  him  a  second  chance. 

THE    HAIPHONG    GAMBLE 

Kissinger  returned  to  Washington  with  the 
stage  set  for  the  Moscow  summit,  but  Just 
at  that  time  President  Nixon  was  facing  the 
most  daring  decision  he  had  yet  taken,  to 
mine  Haiphong  harbor  as  a  counterthrust 
against  North  Vietnam's  May  offensive.  This 
was  a  decision  President  Johnson  had  never 
risked  taking;  It  was  a  slap  in  the  face  for 
the  Russians  and  a  challenge  to  their  Ideo- 
logical relationship  with  Hanoi.  It  created 
suspense  in  the  White  House  where  the  pos- 
sibility of  postponement  or  cancellation  of 
the  summit  suddenly  looked  likely.  It  created 
suspense  In  Congress  and  in  the  press,  where 
Mr.  Nixon  was  widely  criticized  for  risking  a 
SALT  agreement  for  the  sake  of  an  Intensi- 
fication of  the  war.  It  created  suspense  In 
Moscow,  where  the  Politburo  obviously  saw 
Itself  confronted  with  an  extremely  embar- 
rassing decision.  But  President  Nixon  had 
talked  himself  into  white  anger. 

The  North  Vietnamese  offensive  had  up- 
set all  his  calculations.  It  proved  to  pack  a 
far  greater  punch  than  anybody  In  the 
United  States  Government  had  anticipated, 
thanks  to  the  heavy  and  more  sophisticated 
weapons  the  Soviet  Union  had  provided — 
the  tank  and  artillery  strength,  particularly, 
were  well  above  American  Intelligence  esti- 
mates. Without  the  enormous  panoply  of 
American  air  power,  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  would  have  been  destroyed. 

On  the  old  target  list  prepared  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  In  President  Johnson's  days, 
alter  the  bombing  of  Haiphong — came  the 
mining  of  the  harbor.  President  Nixon,  des- 
perate to  prove  that  the  Vletnamlzatlon  he 
had  praised  so  often  was  not  a  failure,  de- 
cided to  play  the  riskiest  card.  He  hardly 
batted  an  eyelid.  He  had  considered  the  con- 
sequences and  was  willing  to  accept  them. 

His  advisers  were  unanimous  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  not  go  ahead  with  the  summit  as 
planned.  Indeed,  some  would  have  welcomed 
a  Russian  postponement  or  a  cancellation  to 
avoid  Mr.  Nixon's  arriving  in  Moscow  with  his 
position  in  Vietnam  eroding.  Serious  consid- 
eration was  given  to  an  American  cancella- 
tion of  the  summit — a  speech  to  announce 
the  cancellation  had  already  been  prepared — 
but  then  that  Idea  was  rejected  in  favor  of 
testing  the  Russian  "manhood"  first.  No 
doubt.  If  the  summit  had  been  canceled  or 
postponed  Mr.  Nixon  would  have  tried  to 
wrap  himself  In  the  American  flag  and  claim 
he  had  acted  In  the  defense  of  American 
honor. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  there  had  been 
bitter  controversy  In  the  Kremlin,  but  that 
after  several  days  of  hard  deliberations  over 
whether  to  proceed  with  the  summit,  Chair- 
man Brezhnev  carried  the  day:  to  the  sur- 
prl.se  of  the  White  House  and  Mr.  Nixon's 
critics,  there  would  be  no  change  in  the 
timing  or  In  the  arrangements  for  the  visit. 
The  last  thing  the  President's  critics  had  ex- 
pected was  to  be  disarmed  by  the  Kremlin. 

Several  Soviet  trade  and  maritime  officials 
who  were  in  Washington  for  negotiations  at 
the  time  spent  a  day  or  two  of  uncertainty 
but  then  continued  to  smile  and  to  negoti- 
ate. When  Comrade  Pyotr  Y.  Shelest  was 
demoted  a  few  days  later.  It  became  obvious 
that  Brezhnev  had  made  certain  that  he 
had  the  unanimous  backing  of  the  leader- 


ship. The  lone  dissenter  was  not  allowed  to 
disturb  this  unanimity. 

Two  weeks  later,  Pravda  went  a  long  way 
toward  admitting  that  a  controversy  had 
occurred  in  the  Politburo:  "The  dialogue 
took  place  despite  the  complexity  of  the  in- 
ternational situation  and  in  the  face  of  the 
sometimes  direct  opposition  of  those  who 
like  to  warm  their  hands  by  fanning  the  fires 
of  hostility  and  tension."  Pravda  sounded 
like  Senator  Fulbrlght  putting  Senator 
Scoop  Jackson  In  his  place.  Nlklta  Khrush- 
chev had  been  willing  to  rupture  relations 
with  President  Eisenhower  after  the  U-2  in- 
cident in  1959  and  had  broken  up  the  Paris 
summit  meeting;  but  he  knew  the  P»resident 
had  only  another  year  in  office.  Brezhnev  did 
not  want  to  take  the  same  risk  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

A  cancellation  of  the  summit  would  al- 
most certainly  have  Jeopardized  ratification 
of  the  Soviet-West  German  treaties.  It 
would,  also  have  left  the  United  States 
seemingly  with  better  relations  with  China 
than  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  have  delayed 
prospects  for  trade  expansion  and  put  the 
question  of  detente  with  the  West  into 
question,  the  ditente  on  which  Breznev  had 
staked  his  place  in  history.  Compared  with 
these  objectives,  Haiphong  was  only  a  pass- 
ing Incident. 

PEACEMAKING 

The  validity  of  these  considerations  was 
confirmed  in  various  ways  by  Brezhnev  In 
his  private  talks  with  the  P>re6ident.  Brezh- 
nev, who  Is  66  but  looks  55.  has  most  likely 
only  another  five  years  at  the  top,  and  there 
were  ample  Indications  that  he  wanted  to  l>e 
remembered  as  neither  a  Stalin  nor  a 
Khrushchev,  but  as  a  peacemaker  who  also 
wanted  to  improve  the  life  of  his  jjeople.  By 
remarks  such  as  "the  terrible  things  people 
say  about  me,"  he  showed  that  he  was  aware 
of  having  the  reputation  of  being  crude  and 
brutal — a  reputation  that  seemed  partly  to 
go  back  to  the  punitive  expedition  into 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968 — and  that  he  wanted 
to  erase  it. 

He  has  even  gone  to  such  extremes  as 
shaving  down  his  bushy  eyebrows  because 
they  give  him  a  somewhat  sinister  look  and 
make  him  an  easy  target  for  cartoonists.  He 
pays  much  attention  to  clothes:  to  the  earlier 
Kissinger  meetings  he  sported  a  light  blue 
Jacket  and  fiamboyant  tie,  but  for  the  Pres- 
ident he  preferred  the  sober-suited  look  of 
the  trade-union  boss  In  his  Sunday  best. 
Socially,  he  is  surprisingly  at  ea.se 

In  business  discussions,  be  exudes  a  dy- 
namic bargaining  technique.  In  various 
small  ways  during  the  Moscow  summit  he 
went  to  great  lengths  to  show  that  he  has 
good  simple  human  qualities  Quite  obvious- 
ly, he  is  a  man  with  a  much  more  balanced 
temperament  than  Khrushchev,  who  had 
he  been  confronted  with  the  mining  of  Hai- 
phong harbor,  undoubtedly  would  have  vol- 
leyed his  shoes  against  the  wall  In  anger 
and  canceled  the  summit.  Brezhnev.  It  soon 
became  evident  to  the  President  and  Kissin- 
ger, was  mtich  more  deeply  committed  than 
they  had  a.s.=umed  to  a  detente  not  only  with 
the  United  States  but  also  Western  Europe. 

The  competitive  feeling  toward  China  also 
came  out.  It  appeared  to  be  conditioned  by 
ideological  and  security  considerations,  but 
It  also  went  deeper,  and  those  who  had  a 
chance  to  listen  to  Brezhnev  came  away  with 
a  feeling  that  It  might  be  rooted  In  some 
sort  of  ethnic  prejudice,  certain  cviltural 
Inferiority  complexes  and  possibly  also  a  feel- 
ing of  guilt  about  past  relations  with  China. 
"For  a  European  mind  like  mine,"  the  Com- 
munist party  chairman  once  remarked  in  a 
tone  of  qviiet  exasperation,  "the  Chinese  are 
Impossible  to  understand." 

During  most  of  the  private  conversations 
the  President  had  with  Brezhnev,  no  mem- 
bers of  the  Politburo  were  present,  only  For- 
eign Minister  Andrei  Oromyko.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  the  President,  Brezhnev  insisted  that 
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inly  Interpreter  allowed  to  be  present  at 
talk  was  to  be  Victor  Sukhodriev,  the 
ng  and  adroit  Russian  who  can  put 
American  accent  as  well  as  an  English 
.  Brezhnev  was  obviously  distrustful  of 
.^mertcan  Interpreter  and  refused  to  ac- 
one.  The  President  had  to  rely  on  min- 
dlctated  by  a  Russian.  Once,  in  talking 
inger.  Brezhnev  seemed  to  share  Pres- 
Nlxon's  idea  about  the  dispensability 
fjjreign  secretaries.  "Maybe  we  should 
Messrs.  Gromyko  and  Rogers  first  to 
to  see  what  its  like  up  there."  he  sug- 
and  if  they  don't  come  back  we 
't  go."  Then  he  teased  Kissinger  about 
much  better  uni\«rsity  professors  are 
in  the  Soviet  Inilon. 
ko,  too,  showed  not  only  his  im- 
r'e  qualities  as  a  foreign-policy  expert, 
ilso  his  puckish  sense  of  humor.  When 
i  nger  wondered  whether  It  was  better 
to  speak  close  to  the  orange  or  the 
.  implying  that  he  assvimed  that  one 
e  other  contained  a  miniature  micro- 
i.  Gromvko  looked  up  to  the  ceiling, 
where  a  sculpture  of  a  heavy-bosomed 
looked  down  on  them.  He  pointed  at 
one  bf  her  breasts — word  of  Kissinger's  in- 
teres :  in  the  ladies  had  obviously  reached 
the  Cremlin — and  said:  "No,  I  believe  it  is 
in  tt  ere." 
Br  zhnev. 
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though  always  appearing  to  be 

within  the  guidelines  agreed  on  by 

1  'olitburo.  clearly  had  a  strong  hand  in 

ng  them.  He  also  seemed  to  have 

rapid  access  to  information  than  the 

■<      in    the    main    negotiating    sessions. 

in    and    Podgorny    accompanied    the 

1  man. 

the    summit    meetings    last    May. 

seemed  much  calmer  and  more  at 

;han  when  he  met  with  Kissinger  earlier 

le   spring.   Then   he   played   constantly 

his  watch  chain,  tapped  the  table  with 

arette  holder,  got  up  at  intervals  and 

around   restlessly.   Now   he    seemed 

and  In  a  Joking  mood.  Several  times 

his  arm  around  Kissinger's  shoulders 

tind  of  gesture  of  welcome,  and  proved 

an  altogether  more  likable  person  than 

Americans  had  expected.  With  Nixon,  he 

a  formal  and  respectful  distance. 

THE  BENEFITS  OP  THE  SUMMIT 

It    vas  not  only  the  factual  negotiations  or 
their    results   that   mattered;    above    all.   an 
President  and  the  Soviet  leader- 
took  full  advantage  of  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  their  mutual  problems  and 
outlook  on  the  world  In  a  relaxed  and 
manner.  They  were  able  to  feel  each 
out  and  to  lose  some  of  those  precon- 
vlews  about  each  other. 

the  mountains  of  suspicion  ac- 
over  two  decades  of  cold  war  can- 
blasted  away  In  one  meeting;  many 
Iterslst.  and  on  the  periphery  of  the  dl- 
sUateral  Interests  between  the  United 
and  the  Soviet  Union  dangerous  slt- 
wUl  continue  to  exist.  But  what  was 
reassuring  to  the  President  was  that 
1  Soviet  leadership  had  finally  come  to 
the  full  Implications  of  nuclear 
the  need  for  imposing  controls  on  the 
race,  for  redoubling  the  efforts  to  widen 
controls  and  to  grapple  with  the  con- 
problem — Irrespective  of  their  Ideo- 
vlew  of  the  world,  of  which  there 
to  exist  strong  vestiges  that  assert 
from  time  to  time — of  how  to 
live  ♦ith  the  most  powerful  enemy  In  a  way 
that  will  not  Jeopardize  each  other's  and 
every  >ody  else's  survival;  In  short,  how  to 
main  ;aln  order  in  the  world,  like  everybody 
else,  ;hough,  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
rema  n  very  much  confused  on  that  score. 
Th  sy  were  most  likely  as  much  confused 
by  K  Bslnger's  Initial  euphoric  statement  last 
Oct. ;  ;6  about  peace  In  Vietnam  being  at  hand 
and  1  y  the  subsequent  sudden  breakdown  of 
the  I  eace  negotiations  as  were  most  Ameri- 
cans. The  esaentlal  clue,  I  believe,  to  what 
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had  happened  was  that  Kissinger's  first  and 
foremost  aim  was  to  end  the  American  In- 
volvement in  Vietnam  on  terms  that  would 
give  President  Thleu  a  reasonable  enough 
chance  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
South  Vietnam,  while  President  Nixon's 
overriding  aim  was  a  settlement  that  would 
insure  South  Vietnam's  independence  at 
least  to  the  extent  that  he  would  not  be 
embarrassed  by  its  collapse  while  stlil  in 
office. 

The  usually  ultraratlonal  Kissinger,  fired 
by  finding  himself  on  the  threshold  of  ful- 
filling the  greatest  task  he  had  set  himself 
in  the  White  House — ending  the  American 
involvement  in  tlie  war — became  uncharac- 
teristically euphoric  as  he  faced  the  press  Tt 
was  most  likely  also  this  euphoria  that  led 
him  to  be  overconfident  in  his  ability  to 
persuade  Thieu  to  accept  the  terms  he  had 
negotiated. 

He  defined  them  in  private  conversations 
at  the  time  as  the  'best  attainable."  Presi- 
dent Thieu  successfully  resisted  them,  and 
Mr.  Nixon  subsequently  seemed  to  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  better  terms 
must  be  obtainable. 

The  savage  bombing  of  Hanoi  after  the 
talks  had  been  broken  off  aroused  worldwide 
criticism.  It  also  led  Mr.  Brezhnev  to  make 
some  sharp  comments.  But  he  did  not  feel 
bitter  enough  to  keep  his  children  from  at- 
tending a  reception  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  In 
Moscow  given  for  Mr.  Nixon's  daughter  Trlcla 
and  her  husband.  Bilateral  interests  again 
seem  to  have  asserted  themselves.  Still,  the 
unexpected  prolongation  of  the  war.  the  un- 
certainty about  American  trade  policy  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  after  the  dismissal  of  Peter 
G.  Peterson,  who  negotiated  the  trail-blazing 
trade  agreements,  created  enough  uncertain- 
ties In  the  Kremlin  for  high-level  hints  to  be 
dropped  that  Mr.  Brezhnev's  spring  visit 
would  be  postponed  until  autumn. 

For  Americans  the  detente  with  the  Soviet 
Union  was  also  a  confusing  experience.  For 
two  decades  it  had  climbed  and  climbed  to 
become  the  world's  supreme  power,  it  ac- 
cepted responsibilities  much  against  Its 
traditions  and  habits  of  thinking,  and  with 
a  certain  amount  of  guilt  as  well  as  ambition. 

Both  the  political  right  and  left  were  unit- 
ed, by  the  fear  of  communism  and  a  mission- 
ary zeal,  a  new  deal  to  the  many  downtrod- 
den around  the  world.  It  was  the  only  way 
for  a  number  of  successive  Administrations 
to  maintain  public  backing  for  a  foreign 
policy  that  was  new  and  alien  to  most  Amer- 
icans. 

Now  the  traditions  and  the  guilt  and  a  re- 
assessment of  American  values  and  a  disil- 
lusionment with  the  results  of  that  policy  are 
asserting  themselves,  and  as  a  consequence, 
the  consensus  that  sustained  it  has  disinte- 
grated. The  Soviet  leadership,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  It  has  come  to  recognize  a  cer- 
tain community  of  interest  with  the  United 
States,  shows  a  new  dynamism  that  animates 
Its  foreign  policy  and  continues  to  propel  It 
toward  more  ambitious  geopolitical  goals. 

In  other  words,  while  the  Soviet  Union  has 
acquired  a  new  zest  in  establishing  itself  as 
a  world  power  more  or  less  equal  to  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  United  States  has  become  a 
reluctant  world  power. 


ARCHITECTURAL  BARRIERS 
ON  CAPITOL  HILL 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 7,  Mrs.  Church  and  I— alarmed 
by  reports  that  architectural  barriers 
were  causing  problems  for  handicapped 
congressional  employees  and  visitors  to 
Capitol  Hill — inspected  the  Capitol 
Building  in  the  company  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol,  Mr.  George  M.  'White. 

Mr.  'White  had  agreed  to  accompany 


us  on  an  inspection  tour  led  by  Mr.  Peter 
Lassen,  former  executive  director  of  the 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  and  for 
the  last  3  years  an  administrative  assist- 
ant with  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
From  his  wheelchair,  Mr.  Lassen  pointed 
out  physical  features  which  cause  dif- 
ficulties for  the  elderly  and  the  handi- 
capped in  the  Senate  Office  Buildings, 
the  subway  to  the  Capitol,  and  the  Capi- 
tol. 

We  discovered,  for  example,  that  pas- 
senger waiting  areas  at  the  subway  are 
painted  in  gray,  providing  poor  con- 
trast between  the  tracks  and  the  curb. 
Some  ramps  have  been  erected  over  steep 
stairways,  but  they  are  for  the  conven- 
ience of  maintenance  men  pushing  hand 
trucks,  rather  than  for  the  convenience 
of  visitors  or  handicapped  employees. 
The  Senate  Gallery  is  inaccessible  to 
visitors  in  wheelchairs. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  Mr.  'Whit'* 
was  most  alert  to  the  possibilities  fo- 
corrective  action.  In  fact,  he  told  Mrs. 
Church  and  me  that  many  of  these  ac- 
tions can  be  taken  without  great  ex- 
pense. I  submit  for  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  letter  in  which  the  Architect  re- 
ports on  the  progress  made  thus  far,  as 
well  as  his  plans  for  future  action. 

I  am  pleased  by  the  Architect's  re- 
sponsiveness and  obvious  concern.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Capitol  Hill  complex  of 
public  buildings  can  provide  model  so- 
lutions for  corrective  action  in  old  build- 
ings and  in  buildings  now  under  con- 
struction. 

Furthermore,  I  am  pleased  that  Mr. 
White  has  agreed  to  meet  from  time  to 
time  with  an  Informal  advisory  group 
composed  of  individuals  who  have  been 
helpful  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ag- 
ing, of  which  I  am  chairman,  in  our 
study  of  architectural  barriers  as  they 
affect  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Lassen,  the  group 
includes  architect  Edward  Noakes,  rep- 
resenting the  President's  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped and  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  Mrs.  Martin  Eaton,  who  is 
associated  with  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Asso- 
ciations, also  participated  in  the  Decem- 
ber 7  tour  and  has  provided  important 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol  for  making  such  a  promis- 
ing beginning,  and  I  can  assure  him  that 
the  Committee  on  Aging  will  maintain 
a  lively  interest  in  his  future  progress. 
Speaking  for  Mrs.  Church,  who  is  direc- 
tor at  large  of  the  Women's  Committee 
for  the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associa- 
tions. I  can  assure  him  of  her  continuing 
interest,  as  well. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  two  excellent  arti- 
cles reporting  on  the  December  7  visit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  20, 1972. 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Prank  Church, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  and  Mrs.  Church:  This  In- 
terim report  Is  submitted  in  order  to  keep 
you  apprised  of  progress  regarding  our  pro- 
gram to  alleviate  architectural  barriers  to 
the  handicapped  on  Capitol  Hill. 
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In  accordance  with  our  discussions  during 
our  December  7th  tour  of  the  buildings, 
drawUigs  are  being  prepared  so  that  the 
various  ramps  that  we  encountered  can  be 
altered  to  reduce  the  percentage  gradient  to 
an  appropriate  amount. 

The  subject  of  a  desirable  color  differential 
at  the  subway  track  areas  raised,  for  me,  the 
entire  question  of  safety  at  these  locations. 
As  a  result,  I  have  Initiated  the  design  of 
railings  to  be  installed  along  the  edges  of 
the  loading  platforms,  with  openings  at  the 
car  door  locations. 

Additionally,  with  regard  to  the  new  James 
Madison  Memorial  Library  Building,  I  have 
initiated  a  re-examination  of  our  previously 
established  policy  of  designing  new  buildings 
to  be  barrier-free,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
certain  that  no  possible  barriers  have  been 
overlooked.  I  hasten  to  add  that  our  Initial 
review  has  Indicated  that  the  building  has 
Indeed  been  designed  appropriately  from 
that  standpoint. 

Peter  Lassen,  Pat  Callahan,  Edward 
Noakes  and  I  met  on  December  19th  and 
evolved  the  following  four-step  procedure: 

(1)  A  member  of  my  staff  will  conduct  an 
In-house  Inspection  of  the  buildings  under 
my  Jurisdiction  after  an  orientation  meeting 
with  Peter  Lassen. 

(2)  Our  ad  hoc  committee  (named  above) 
will  meet  to  consider  the  inventory  of  items 
resulting  from  the  Inspection. 

(3)  The  committee  will  establish  priorities 
from  the  inventory  list  and  will  determine 
appropriate  means  of  implementation  of  the 
needed  corrections. 

(4)  Obvious  and  simple  Implementation  of 
apparent  difficulties  will  proceed  simultan- 
eously with  (3) . 

The  group  recognized  that  our  goal  is  not 
simply  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  diffi- 
culties that  are  encountered  by  persons  in 
wheel  chairs  but,  rather,  to  Include  the 
problems  that  are  a  concern  of  the  aged. 

A  further  consideration  is  the  difference 
in  needs  of  those  handicapped  persons  who 
might  be  employed  on  the  Hill  and  those  who 
may  simply  be  visitors. 

We  shall  continue  to  press  forward  after 
the  first  of  the  year  and  will  keep  you  ap- 
prised of  our  progress. 

Best  wishes  of  the  holiday  season  to  both 
of  you. 

Cordially, 

George  M.  White. 
FAIA,  ATchitcct  o/  the  Capitot. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star-News, 

Dec.  8,  1972) 

Wheel  Chair  De.monstration:   Capitol 

Navi&^ting  Rough 

(By  Betty  James) 

The  U.S.  Capitol  Is  a  veritable  obstacle 
course  for  the  handicapped  and  the  aged, 
particularly  if  they  are  in  wheelchairs,  a  sen- 
ator and  a  paralyzed  Vietnam  veteran  main- 
tain. 

To  prove  their  point.  Sen.  Frank  Church, 
D-Idaho,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging,  and  Peter  Lassen,  a 
paralyzed  Veterrns  Administration  official  in 
a  wheelchair  demonstrated  to  George  M. 
White,  architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  pitfalls 
awaiting  the  handicapped  yesterday. 

They  started  their  tour  with  the  famous 
and — for  tho.se  who  can  board  it — fun  Sen- 
ate subway. 

But  Lassen  and  the  party  took  the  walkway 
from  one  of  the  Senate  office  buildings  to  the 
Capitol  rather  than  tlie  subway  because,  as 
Lassen  explained:  "lis  impossible  for  a 
person  in  a  wheel  chair."  Church  observed 
that  the  cars  could  easily  have  been  designed 
level  with  the  platform  and  with  wider  doors. 

The  tour  went  on  through  revolving  doors 
that  have  to  be  partially  dismantled  by  Cap- 
itol police  for  use  by  a  wheelchair,  an  effec- 
tive outdoor  ramp  installed  for  President 
Franklin    Roosevelt — "nothing    wrong    with 


this  except  esthetics,"  Lassen  said — and  to 
inaccessible  phone  booths  and  coat  racks. 

The  party  then  came  to  inside  ramps,  too 
steep  and  too  narrow,  with  an  incline  of  12 
percent  to  15  percent  while  a  good  Incline  is 
3  percent  to  5  percent,  Lassen  said. 

Running  next  to  steps  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  House  these  ramps  were 
not  installed  for  the  benefit  of  the  handi- 
capped, as  many  nonhandicapped  innocently 
assume,  but  to  make  it  easier  to  push  hand- 
carts from  one  hall  to  another. 

The  ramp  on  the  Senate  side  is  in  the 
oldest  part  of  the  Capitol,  begun  in  1793  and 
completed  in  1799,  White  said.  William  E. 
Oriol.  staff  director  of  the  aging  committee, 
said  "If  we  can  fix  things  up  here  (for  the 
handicapped)  in  this  old,  old  building  we 
should  be  able  to  do  it  anywhere." 

One  thing  was  a  complete  success  from 
Lassen's  point  of  view;  New  tables  in  the 
Senate  cafeteria,  28',  2 -inches  high  and  set  on 
a  pedestal  base,  have  plenty  of  room  for  a 
wheelchair  to  slip  under. 

The  senator's  wife,  director-at-large  of  the 
women's  committee  for  the  United  Cerebral 
Palsy  Association,  Inc.,  also  took  the  tour. 

She  and  Church  had  expressed  their  con- 
cern to  the  architect  in  a  letter  that  said: 
"It  would  be  unfortunate  Indeed  if  handi- 
capped Individuals  are  unable  to  accept  em- 
ployment .  .  .  simply  becatise  inadequate 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  architectural 
barriers  within  the  Capitol  Hill  federal  com- 
plex." 

White,  who  was  named  to  his  post  in 
January  1971,  pledged  his  full  cooperation 
and  committed  himself  on  the  spot  to  several 
changes.  "Where  you  have  a  historic  build- 
ing you're  not  as  free  to  do  some  of  the 
things  you  would  want  to  do,"  he  said.  "Don't 
misunderstand  me.  We  can  do  a  lot." 

[From   the   Washington   Post,   Dec.   8,    1972) 

A  Wheelchair  View 

(By  Judith  Martin) 

Tlie  Architect  of  the  Capitol  went  on  a 
tour  of  the  Capitol  yesterday — walking  slowly 
because  he  was  following  a  wheelchair — and 
saw  a  number  of  things  of  which  no  official 
notice  has  been  taken  before: 

Ramps  which  are  fine  for  trash  carts  but 
too  steep  for  people  in  wheelcliairs. 

Elevators  too  narrow  for  a  wheelchair  to 
enter. 

Subway  cars  useless  to  anyone  who  can't 
climb  up  into  them. 

Doorsills  difficult  for  a  person  in  a  wheel- 
chair to  negotiate. 

Revolving  doors:  Impos.siblc  without  t-AO 
policemen  to  prop  ihem  open. 

A  public  gallery  open  only  to  members  of 
the  public  who  can  manage  the  steps  into 
them. 

The  tour  was  conducted  by  Peter  Lassen, 
who  is  with  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
serves  as  national  architectural  chairman  of 
the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  It  was 
suggested  by  Sen.  Frank  Church  (D-Idalio) 
and  Mrs.  Church,  who  went  along  on  tlie  tour 
with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  George  M. 
White:  Edward  H.  Noakes.  who  is  on  the 
President's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  and  Mrs.  Martin  Eaton,  who 
works  with  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations. 

Some  of  the  chani-es  necessary  might  be 
easy,  said  Wliite:  lenglliening  ramps  to  make 
them  less  steep,  for  instar.ce.  But  he  sa:d  he 
was  not  able  to  predict  when  these  might  be 
acconiplLshed. 

Oilier  cliav.ges  proposed  were  questioned 
by  Las.ser.  and  Mrs  Eaton.  Making  special 
tables  available  in  cafeterias  which  could 
accommodate  wheelchairs  would.  they 
pointed  out.  have  the  effect  of  segregating 
the  handicapped.  By  chance,  it  turned  out 
that  the  table  in  the  Senate  Refectory,  (which 
was  on  the  tour)   worked  nicely. 

Sen.  Church  hopes  to  introduce  a  bill  next 
year  which  would  call  for  stricter  provisions 


for  accessibility  than  are  presently  required 
m   new  federal  buildings. 

In  the  meantime,  it  was  proposed  that  a 
pamphlet  be  prepared  showing  the  handi- 
capped what  routes  to  take  in  going  through 
the  building.  "That's  fine,"  said  Lassen,  "but 
it's  also  a  way  of  showing  you  all  the  places 
you  can't  go.  " 


/AIRPORT  HEAD  TAX 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  just  last 
week  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
reported  out  S.  38.  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  the  imposition  of  head 
taxes  on  air  travelers.  This  is  only  fair 
and  equitable.  Under  the  Airport  and 
Ain\ay  Development  Act,  a  substantial 
tax  is  already  charged  to  the  traveling 
air  passenger.  What  ju.stification  fan 
there  be  for  localities  to  levy  additional 
taxes  when  they  are  benefiting  already 
from  the  federally  levied  taxes  on  the 
traveler. 

Even  more  ironic  is  the  audacity  of 
some  communities  to  levy  the  tax  and  not 
even  ase  it  for  airport  operation.  I  will 
continue  to  oppose  the  head  tax  as  it  is 
inequitable  and  unjustified  in  view  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
and  the  taxes  already  in  existence. 

Mr.  President,  a  most  lucid  editorial  on 
this  problem  appeared  in  the  Deseret 
News  on  January  2,  1973.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  the  De.'^eret  News  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Junk  This  Tax 

Should  Salt  Lake  City  charge  air  travelers 
a  departure  fee  at  the  boarding  gate  to  help 
maintain  International  Airport? 

Sooner  or  later  that  question  seems  likely 
to  arise  locally  a.s  more  and  more  communi- 
ties impo.se  such  a  head  tax.  .At  last  count 
airport  departure  fees,  from  $1  to  *3,  were 
charged  in  19  communities,  from  Pliiladel- 
phla  toLewiston.  Idaho 

In  fact,  so  popular — and  bothersome — have 
such  fees  become  that  next  month  a  once- 
vetoed  bill  thai  will  be  reintroduced  in  Con- 
gress to  ban  departure  taxes  and  raise  the 
level  of  federal  aid  available  for  airport  de- 
velopment. 

The  argument  for  the  departure  tax  is 
based  on  the  proposition  that  airports  should 
be  operated  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis.  Local  taxation,  it  is  con- 
tended, is — like  any  other  user  charge — a 
potential  means  by  which  airports  could  gain 
additional  revenue.  Moreover,  if  someone  can 
pay  $100  to  fly  from  one  city  to  another,  he 
can  afford  to  pay  an  additional  dollar  or  so 
to  help  relieve  the  tax  load  on  local  residents. 

The  argument  against  the  departure  tax 
sounds  more  persuasive.  In  some  cases,  in- 
crea.^ed  taxes  on  air  travel  are  being  used 
for  purposes  having  nothing  at  all  tu  do  with 
airport   development. 

While  air  prassengers  should  pay  a  fair 
share  of  the  benefits  of  air  travel,  an  airport 
helps  many  people  in  a  community  includ- 
ing those  who  never  'akc  a  plane  Imagine 
what  would  happen  to  Salt  Lake  City's  econ- 
omy if  Internal  lonal  Airport  were  shut  down. 

For  years  airlines  have  been  working  to 
reduce  the  time  involved  in  ticketing  a  pas- 
senger and  gelling  him  aboard  a  plane.  But 
wlien  an  airline  must  collect  a  departure 
tax.  it  takes  additional  administrative  lime. 

Besides,  a  departure  fee  is  a  form  of  double 
taxation.  The  price  of  an  airline  ticket  al- 
ready includes  a  federal  tax  used  to  finance 
airport  development  and  improvement. 

"The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  airport 
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HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
tjiink  clearly  about  the  Vietnam  settle- 
t.  we  must  speak  clearly  about  it. 
years  many  people,  including  some 
s  body.  ha\e  spoken  with  less  than 
clarity  about  various  aspects  of  this 
This  has  been  the  case  particularly 
regard    to    various    measures    de- 
3ed  as  "end  the  war"  measures, 
has  always  been  the  case  that  Con- 
-s  has  been  powerless  to  end  the  war. 
it  has  been  apparent  for  a  number 
lears  that  the  United  States  would 
use  the  force  necessary,  in  the  man- 
necessary,  to  end  the  war.  The  war 
Indochina  was  raging  long  before  the 
American  died  there  in  1961.  and  it 
be  rash  to  assume  that  the  war 
not  rage  again, 
have  made  a  truce  and  called  it 
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truce  we  have  made   is   fragile. 
how  fragile  it  is  can  be  inferred 
the   fact   that,   as   the   President 
clear  in  his  address  to  the  Nation, 
as  Dr.  Kissinger  made  clear  in  his 
conference,  the  durability  of  the 
depends  on  two, notoriously  unre- 
e   things.   It   depends  on   the   good 
-the  trustworthiness  of  the  Commu- 
govemments  concerned.  And  it  de- 
on  the  efTectiveness  of  an  interna- 
policing  mechanism, 
regards  the  Communist  powers  con- 
ed, the  government  in  Hanoi  must 
its  word  to  respect  the  truce,  and 
governments  in  Peking  and  Moscow 
exercise  uncommon — not  to  say  un- 
restraint     in      supplying 
i  with  the  means  to  further  its  tra- 
policies  of  aggression.  Of  course, 
not  absolutely  inconceivable  that  a 
government    will    keep    its 
The  laws  of  probability  being  what 
are,  someday  some  Communist  gov- 
may  do  just  that.  But  the  fragile 
at  stake  depends  for  its  success  on 
Communist    governments    simul- 
acting  honorably.  Let  us  bear 
in  mind  before  succumbing  to  eu- 
ia  about  our  success  at  "ending  the 
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Moreover,  the  durability  of  the  truce 
depi  nds  on  the  effectivene.ss  of  an  inter- 
natianal  policing  mechanism  of  a  sort 
that  has  a  depressing  record  of  unre- 
liev(d  futility  in  Indochina.  I  hope  the 
mec  lanism  will  succeed.  I  do  not  bet  on 
it  d(  ing  so? 
\Mith  this  said,  what  can  we  say  we 
accomplished? 
believe  we  may  have  won  the  war. 
:o  be  precise,  we  may  have  thus  far 
ved  what  passes  for  victory  in  limit- 
\rars.  We  have  achieved — thus  far — 
limited  aims.  We  have  fmstrated 
h  Vietnam's  aggression.  North  Viet- 
set  out  to  impose  a  government  of 
hoosing  on  South  Vietnam.  It  has 
faildd,  thus  far.  We  have  organized  South 
Vietiam  for  the  continuing  effort  that 
be  necessary  totrustrate  what  prob- 
wilJ  be  North  Vietnam's  continuing 


aggiession. 

T  lere  are  those  who  say  we  have  not 
achi  ;ved  anything  that  we  could  not  have 
achieved  4  years  ago.  This  is  nonsense. 


Four  years  ago  the  North  Vietnamese 
insisted  on  a  complete  American  military 
disengagement  before  discussing  political 
matters.  In  other  words,  the  North  Viet- 
namese wanted  us  to  abandon  the  means 
of  influencing  political  matters  before 
discussing  political  matters. 

Four  years  ago — indeed,  6  weeks  ago — 
it  was  impossible  to  get  an  agreement 
whereby  the  United  States  would  get  its 
prisoners  back,  and  its  missing  accounted 
for,  without  forcing  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  release  various  prisoners. 

Four  years  ago  the  fundamental  North 
Vietnamese  goal  was  to  get  the  United 
States  to  impose  a  coalition  government 
on  the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  Unable 
to  win  that  on  the  battlefield,  the  North 
Vietnamese  tried  to  win  it  at  the  con- 
ference table.  They  failed. 

Of  course,  we  too,  failed  to  get  at  the 
conference  table  what  we  refused  to  win 
on  the  battlefield.  That  is  why  substan- 
tial numbers  of  North  Vietnamese  troops 
remain  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  truce  pact  is  not  clear— indeed, 
it  is  a  study  in  calculated  ambiguity — 
on  the  point  about  which  the  war  was 
fought.  This  is,  what  is  the  status  of 
Soufh  Vietnam?  Is  it  a  sovereign  entity? 
Is  it  a  separate  nation?  This  was  the 
subject  at  stake  in  the  negotiations  that 
took  much  of  the  time  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  Paris  talks,  the  subject  of  the  de- 
militarized zone — DMZ.  The  question 
was:  Is  the  DMZ  a  temporary  military 
demarcation,  or  is  it  a  political  frontier 
dividing  two  sovereign  states?  It  is  clear 
that  Hanoi  thinks  the  documents  ini- 
tialed in  Paris  confirm  that  the  DMZ  is 
merely  a  military  demarcation  line.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese can  find  some  support  in  the  docu- 
ments for  calling  the  DMZ  a  pohtical 
frontier.  Wha.i  we  have.  then,  is  a  situa- 
tion where  a  disagreement — a  crucial  dis- 
agreement— persists.  If  the  history  of 
Indochina  teaches  us  anything,  it  teaches 
us  that  when  such  disagreements  exist, 
the  disagreeing  parties  fight. 

Thus,  our  policy  for  the  future  mu.st 
include  the  following  three  lines  of  action. 

We  mu.'^t  do  what  we  can  to  make  the 
tiTice  work. 

We  must  share  our  material  strength 
with  the  South  Vietnamese,  our  allies,  so 
they  can  defend  themselves  if  the  truce 
does  not  work. 

We  must  make  it  clear  to  Moscow  and 
Peking  that  we  consider  them  implicated 
in  any  renewed  aggre.ssion  on  the  part 
of  the  Hanoi  government  which  depends 
on  Moscow  and  Peking. 

To  sum  up:  Our  joy  over  the  return 
of  our  men  should  not  distract  us  from 
the  fact  that  the  cause  for  which  thev 
sacrificed,  and  for  which  so  many  of  their 
colleagues  sacrified,  is  not  .secure.  We 
would  mock  American  sacrifices  if  we 
did  not  continue  to  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese resist  aggiession. 


I 


EUGENE  WYMAN 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  one  of  the 
great  strengtlis  of  the  American  political 
system  is  the  participation  of  concerned 
citizens  in  the  political  process.  Democ- 
racy draws  its  lifeblood  from  the  energy 
and  commitment  oi  public-spirited  in- 
dividuals   who    take    en    political    roles 


ranging  from  complex  campaign  man- 
agement to  the  simple  act  of  casting  a 
vote  on  election  day. 

Eugene  Wyman  of  California,  whose 
shocking  death  earlier  this  month  sad- 
dened us  all,  was  one  of  those  individuals 
whose  special  devotion  to  the  political 
process  gave  us  all  faith  in  its  siu-vival, 
despite  growing  cynicism  in  some  quar- 
ters. Democracy  is  built  on  the  devotion 
of  people  like  Gene  Wyman  and  his  death 
is  not  only  a  great  loss  to  his  dear  family 
and  many  friends,  but  a  loss  to  all  who 
respect  the  200-year-old  American  tra- 
dition of  participatory  democracy. 

As  Democratic  State  Chairman  in 
California  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  Gene 
Wyman  took  on  major  responsibilities 
within  our  party.  And  while  he  always 
liked  our  party  to  succeed,  Gene  Wyman, 
a  concerned,  involved  American,  careci 
most  about  the  perpetuation  of  a  vital, 
strong  democracy. 

This  is  his  epitaph.  It  is  one  of  which 
his  lovely  wife,  Roz,  may  be  justly  proud. 
Marvello  and  I  mourn  her  loss,  for  her 
loss  is  really  a  loss  for  all  of  us. 


PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  observed  in  the  press  an  outpouring 
of  meaningful  comment  on  the  life  and 
legacy  of  our  remarkable  former  Presi- 
dent. Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  selec- 
tion of  recent  articles  and  editorials,  in- 
cluding the  transcript  of  a  CBS  news 
special,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  hope  that  when  the  bound  volume 
of  tributes  to  President  Johnson  is 
printed  it  will  be  possible  and  proper 
that  these  editorial  reflections  be  in- 
cluded. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From   the   Minneapolis   Tribune, 
Jan.    23,    1973) 
Lyndon   B.   Johnson 

An  er.a  died  yesterday  with  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson.  It  was  already  coming  to  an  end  in 
March  1968  when,  as  president,  he  said  he 
would  not  run  for  re-election.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Johnson  knew,  although  he  did  not  admit, 
that  \uider  his  presidency  the  nation  had 
done  itself  incalculable  damage  by  sliding 
deep  into  the  Indochina  quagmire.  "What 
irony,  what  tragedy."  writes  David  Halber- 
stam,  "for  a  man  who  had  so  little  taste  for 
the  military  .  .  .  who  never  wanted  this  par- 
ticular little  war.  who  had  a  sense  of  fore- 
boding about  what  it  might  do  to  his  do- 
mestic dreams,  but  could  not  pull  back  from 
what  he  saw  as  the  forces  of  history." 

To  define  the  era  that  ended,  one  need  only 
think  sack  on  those  who  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed ^yndon  Johnson  in  olfice.  and  on  what 
he  did  and  failed  to  do. 

He  was  a  political  child  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's New  Deal.  In  Congress  then  and  during 
the  Truman  years  he  saw  the  rise  of  America 
to  its  predominant  world  role  and  the  rise, 
too.  of  federal  concern  for  the  black,  the  poor 
and  the  old.  Under  Dwlght  Eisenhower  he 
was  leader  of  the  loyal  opposition  in  the 
Senate,  catitioning  the  president  against  in- 
tervention to  forestall  French  defeat  in  In- 
dochina. As  John  Kennedy's  vice-president, 
he  was  never  quite  at  ease  among  the  ener- 
getic intellectuals  brought  into  the  Wliite 
House,  but  he  shared  the  can-do  philosophy 
of  the  thousand  days.  He  lived  to  see  Richard 
Nixon   take   more    than   four   years   to  end 
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"Johnson's  war";  to  see  a  revolution  lu 
American  relations  with  Russia  and  China; 
to  see,  sadly,  a  start  made  in  undercutting 
Mr.  Johnson's  finest  achievements. 

Every  president  of  the  last  40  years  has 
earned  a  place  in  history  by  acts  of  leader- 
ship. Mr.  Johnson's  place  is  asstired  by  his 
initiative  in  scx:ial  reform.  Not  only  did  he 
say  what  needed  to  be  done,  but — equally 
important — he  had  the  support  and  the 
know-how  to  push  his  programs  through 
Congress. 

In  May  1964  he  told  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan:  "For  in  your  time  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  move  not  only  to- 
ward tlie  rich  society  and  the  powerful  so- 
ciety, but  upward  to  the  Great  Society  ...  It 
demands  an  end  to  poverty  and  racial  injus- 
tice, to  which  we  are  totally  committed  in 
otir  time.  But  that  is  Just  the  beginning." 

One  thinks  of  Medicare,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  of  legislation  for  an  array  of  urban  pro- 
grams, of  the  expanded  acti  ities  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Some  of  those  ideas 
were  too  hastily  conceived,  and  some  created 
unrealistic  expectations  of  early  success.  But 
they  created  a  needed  momentum  of  social 
concern  backed  by  a  commitment  of  re- 
sources. It  is  a  commitment  that  neither 
Mr.  Johnson  nor,  we  believe,  most  Americans 
would  want  to  see  eroded  by  the  executive- 
branch  reaction  now  In  the  offing. 

Ironically,  It  is  another  kind  of  commit- 
ment that  marred  the  Johnson  record.  He 
carried  the  stigma  of  Vietnam,  although  he 
was  not  the  president  who  first  Involved 
Americans  in  the  war.  And  although  he  was 
the  president  who  first  said  of  that  involve- 
ment, Enough,  it  is  he  who  rightly  was 
charged  with  letting  American  participation 
grow  to  devastating  proportions. 

What  died  with  Lyndon  Johnson,  and 
maybe  before,  was  the  American  belief  that 
this  country  must  go  any  place  to  defend 
any  ally  at  any  price.  In  its  place  has  grown 
the  more  prudent  belief  In  limitations  of 
American  power  to  which  President  Nixon 
alluded  Sattirday.  That  should  not  mean  a 
shirking  of  International  respon.slbllity,  only 
an  admission  that  this  country  alone  cannot 
act  as  global  guardian. 

What  grew  with  Lyndon  Johnson  was  the 
American  belief  In  responsibilities  at  home. 
Not  all  his  visions  of  the  Great  Society  fully 
materialized,  but  a  surprising  number  did. 
As  he  said  in  the  1964  Mtchipau  speech.  "But 
that  is  Just  the  beginning."  It  i,s  a  good  way 
to  remember  Lyiidon  Johnson. 

IFrom  the  Minneapolis  Star.  Jan.  23.  1973) 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 

So  strong  was  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  per- 
sonality that  even  though  four  years  have 
passed  since  he  left  the  White  House,  we  still 
have  not  been  able  to  perceive  clearly  his 
accomplishments.  And  yet  this  is  natviral 
enough,  for  Johnson  was  one  of  those  presi- 
dents whose  personal  life  and  public  acts 
were  so  interwoven  that  neither  could  be 
understood  without  the  other. 

He  was  part  of  a  pattern  that  began  with 
Jackson  and  may  very  well  be  ended  now: 
The  home-spun,  up-from-the-.soil  politician 
that  was  a  product  of  the  American  frontier. 
Out  of  this,  each  In  his  own  way,  came  presi- 
dents like  Lincoln  and  Truman  and  below  the 
presidential  level  scores  of  senators  and  con- 
gressmen. This  was.  in  wide  outline,  the 
Populist  tradition,  and  it  is  close  to  Minne- 
sota's own  tradition. 

It  was  no  accident  that  the  lives  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson  and  Hubert  Humphrey  are  so 
closely  intertwined. 

They  represent,  as  did  Harry  Truman,  the 
stump-speaking,  hand-shaking,  down-to- 
earth,  folksy  stjle.  In  his  lifetime  this  was 
often  ridiculed  as  "cornpone"  but  even  when 
Johnson  was  crushed  with  disappointment 
and  frustration  he  was  never  aloof.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  people  and.  divided  thotigh  the 


country  became,  he  wa.s  a  man  for  the  people. 
That  was  why  he  foiuid  It  so  hard  to  under- 
stand the  miasmic  forces  and  hatred  that  the 
war  unleashed. 

From  what  perspecti\e  we  now  have  it  Is 
both  significant  and  Ironic  that  he  died  as 
the  war  was  finally  ending,  no  longer  'his 
war"  but  Richard  Nixon's.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  now  how  history  will  interpret  the  war  he 
so  enlarged  in  a  more  benign  light,  though 
in  the  fullness  of  lime  it  may  find  some  as- 
pects le&s  unforgiveaijle  than  we  see  them 
now.  What  is  clear  is  that  tlie  •viar  all  but 
destroyed  the  Great  Society.  That  was  not 
only  his.  but  the  nation's  tragedy. 

But  Johnson,  more  Western  than  Souiliern 
although  silU  a  man  of  the  South,  leaves  a 
magnificent  civil  rights  record,  and  already 
in  short  retrospect  the  framework  of  a  pro- 
gressive and  humane  domestic  program.  Tliat 
he  was  carrying  out  the  last  stages  of  the 
Roosevelt  revolution  is  no  blemish  on  that 
record.  He  was  the  epitome  of  that  t;reat 
surge  of  humanitarianism.  He  could  do  no 
other. 

He  understood  deep  in  his  soul  what  was  to 
stand  weak  in  the  dust,  be.sel  by  economic 
forces  over  which  one  has  no  control.  It  is 
another  historical  irony  that  he  died  as 
President  Nixon  was  seeking  to  change  the 
fundamental  policy  putting  aside  as  pater- 
nalism the  kind  of  government  Johnson  had 
fell  in  his  bones  was  right. 

It  may  be  that  Nixon  will  demonstrate  that 
New  Deal  "big  government"  Is  not  the  .solu- 
tion any  more.  In  Johnson's  time  the  spirit, 
if  not  always  the  form,  of  New  Deal.  Fair 
Deal,  New  Frontier  and  Great  Society  gov- 
ernment seemed  the  only  answer. 

That  Johnson,  whose  style  was  as  open  as 
the  small  town  neighborhood,  was  under  the 
pressure  of  adversity  an  angry,  at  times  un- 
couth and  downright  mean  man,  can  be  for- 
given now.  He  agonized  over  his  mistakes. 
He  was  only  too  htnnan.  and  the  epitaph  he 
deserves  Is  his  conviction  "that  we  shall 
overcome"  if  we  but  gather  and  reason 
together. 

IFrom   the  .St    Paul    (Minn.i    Di.spaloh    .Ian. 

27.  19731 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 

A  few  weeks  ago  Lyndon  Baines  John.ton. 
the  36th  President  of  these  United  States,  .sat 
in  Austin,  Texa.s.  at  a  symposium  and  listened 
as  old  faces  and  names  and  some  new  figures 
in  the  struggle  for  decent  civil  and  human 
rights  in  this  country,  were  seen  and  heard 
on  a  podium  set  up  m  the  Johnson  Memorial 
Liljrary. 

Against  his  physician's  admonitions  he 
made  a  moving  speech  asking  his  audience  to 
shake  themselves  loose  from  their  lethargy 
and  start  anew  a  crusade  against  race  dis- 
crimination and  bigotry  In  this  country. 

When  opposing  black  groups  triggered  by 
ulira-milit.inis.  some  strident  voices  tried  to 
take  over  the  conference  and  an  open  dis- 
pute arose.  Johnson  again  rose  to  his  feet  and 
made  an  impassioned  speech  in  which  he 
urged  the  assembled  group  to  quit  the  quar- 
reling, to  sit  down  and  reason  out  a  cour.^e 
of  strategy,  and  action  to  get  the  human 
right-s  movement  back  on  track.  While  he 
talked  he  had  to  use  nitro-glycerlne  tablets 
to  keep  from  collapsing — all  in  the  interest 
of  trying  to  convince  leaders  that  fragmenta- 
tion and  division  were  suicidal  to  solid  prog- 
ress and  offered  no  real  return  in  progress. 

Lyndon  Baines  John.son  died  the  other  d,iy. 
We  believe  that  he  never  had  fully  recovered 
from  his  physical  and  emotional  effon  at 
Austin  at  the  civil  rights  symposUmi.  In  a 
large  sense,  be  became  a  martyr  with  Ma)-tin 
Luther  King.  John  and  Robert  Kennedy,  to 
the  cause  of  human  rights  and  decency  for 
all  .American  pteople. 

Just  as  he  picked  up  Dr.  King's  cry  for 
peace  and  victory  over  bigotry,  "We  shall 
Overcome,  "  he  died  that  all  people  should  <n- 


joy  ;.he  freodom  promised  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Lyndon  Johnson  knew  his  days  were 
numbered  unless  he  was  very  careful  abot.t 
Ills  health,  but  he  felt  he  had  a  contribution 
io  make  and  he  fell  he  had  to  rally  once 
again  these  who  had  led  the  battle  for  de- 
cency in  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  the  Voting 
Rights  Bill  and  other  legislation  needed  to 
give  a  large  percentage  of  this  nation's  popu- 
lation its  Jusi  rights.  He  dared  to  risk  his  life 
to  do  ihis  and  Monday  he  made  the  Supreme 
Sacrilice  betause  of  wh.it  he  felt  Wiis  his  duty. 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  looms  large  and 
larger  m  our  minds  as  he  leaves  us.  We  stand 
bcrt'li— comioried.  however,  because  there 
was  .1  man  who  dared  move  over  with  a  black 
man  ,ind  join  him  in  procKiimmg,  "We  Shall 
Overcome." 

I  From  The  St   Paul  iMinn)  Dispatch.  Jan   iA. 
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I-vNDON  B.  Johnson 

.And  thru  came  Vietnam,  violent  di.-scni 
aiid  personal  defeat  and  tragedy.  That  is 
about  the  e.s.seuce  of  what  could  have  been  a 
presidential  career  that  would  have  been 
viewed  b\  historians  as  grandly  humanitarian 
and  unqualifiedly  great. 

Without  the  war  Lyndon  Johnson,  who 
died  Monday  at  the  age  of  64,  would  have 
been  gi\en  instant  recognition  as  one  of  our 
great  presidents.  The  activist  southerner 
bulling  through  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
would,  in  itself,  have  given  some  guarantee 
of  thai. 

waiat  will  be  remembered  most  by  this 
t;eiK'ration.  though,  was  his  widening  escala- 
tion of  the  V'letnam  war  which  had,  at  its 
worst  under  him.  about  a  half-million  fight- 
ing men  involved  in  bloody  conflict. 

He  got  us  hito  a  major  war  there  throu^'h 
one  device  or  another,  superbly  confident  ol 
hi-  mi.shion  and  convinced  of  its  rightne.ss.  In 
spHe  of  the  outburst  of  public  praise  and 
mourning  Monday  from  friend  and  seeming 
toe.  it  will  not  be  easy  to  arrive  at  the  ea.sy 
as,se-isnient.s  so  predictable  at  such  a  tune. 
"The  Vietnam  war  was  his  tragedy  and  dDwu- 
lall. 

He  was  a  man  He  had  faults.  He  could  be 
cruel  He  could  be  generous  He  was  devious. 
He  had  a  Jovial  openness.  He  did  what  he 
thought  wa.s  right  but  understood  and  u.sed 
I  he  force  of  political  clout  as  lew  taelore 
him. 

He  became  the  complete  man  in  retire- 
ment, an  elder  statesman  in  the  best  seti.se 
of  the  itrni  He  stayed  out  ol  the  limelight 
he  liad  treasured.  He  developed  a  mellow- 
ness thai  surprised  tho.se  who  had  known 
him  He  did  not  second  gue.ss  or  whine  We 
had  all  wished  him  a  longer,  peaceful  retire- 
ment. 

Although  there  were  warnings,  his  death 
seemed  to  surprise  us  and  to  come  far  \oo 
soon.  Whatever  his  faults,  he  was  unique 
and  a  man  who  loved  his  country.  Hi^ 
presence  will  be  missed  and  he  will  not  be 
forijotien. 

IFrom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Jan.  24.  1973] 

LvNouN  Baines  Johnson 

l.Midon  Johnson's  place  in  American  his- 
tory Ls  presently  obscured  by  the  oppressive 
cloud  of  the  war  he  allowed  to  get  big  dur- 
ing his  presidency  and  which  he  was  unable 
to  finish  one  way  or  another.  Yet  .somedax 
that  war  will  go  away  and  its  memory  will 
fade  When  that  time  comes  the  other  lyn- 
don  Johnson,  who  tried  so  very  hard  to  make 
his  country  a  better  place  for  all  its  people, 
will  take  oxer  as  the  more  lasting  memori  ol 
a  president  who  was  big  of  heart  and  enor- 
mous of  ambition. 

Much  of  what  that  other  John.son  tried  to 
do  is  under  attack  right  now  The  John.son 
method  is  called  "throwing  money  at  prob- 
lems '    In  tlie  current  wi.sdom  that  isn't  tiie 
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solve  problems.  Richard  Nixon  is  try- 
undo  much  of  what  Lyndon  Johnson 
<  hed.  And,  as  such  things  are  perceived 
much  ot  It  may  have  to  be  reworked 
l^grun  again. 

flaw  in  Johnson's  work  was  that  he 

to  do  more  in  one  presidency  than  any 

.n  could  do  in  the  span  allotted  to  him 

White  House.  Yet.  while  it  was  a  mis- 

.o  overdo,  it  was  also  the  kind  of  mis- 

;hat  springs  from  goodness  and  bigness 

heirt. 

I  don  Johnson  had  a  dream.  It  was  the 

dream  of  frontier  America,  a  dream 

iety  in  which  men  are  truly  equal  in 

unity  and  in  dignity.  In  that  dream  all 

:ans — old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  white 

ck.  Protestant,  Catholic.  Jew  or  Mus- 

in  the  "pursuit  of  happiness"  from 

starting  line. 

that  end  Lyndon  Johnson  bullied,  ca- 

and    maneuvered    the    Congress    into 

J  the  biggest  quantity  of  social  legis- 

siuce  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal,  perhaps 

ggest  quantity  attempted  In  any  mod- 

-ntry  in  such  a  short  span  of  time. 

ied  civil  and  voting  rights  for  all. 

housing  for  the  poor,  rent  and  wel- 

the  still  poorer  and  underprlviledged, 

education  for  all.  an  end  to  sKims  In 

cjties.   clean   air  and   clean   water,   free 

sen-Ices  for  the  elderly. 

he  been  satisfied  Just  to  achieve  that 

'lan  program  of  physical  and  spiritual 

for  America  and  the  American  peo- 

could  have  gone  down  in  history  as 

the  truly  great  presidents.  All  that  he 

d  of  doing  will  someday  be  done  by 

men,  if  at  a  slower  pace.  But  he  tried 

all  that  and  also  impose  his  political 

atid  {lis  imperious  will  on  people  way 

Southeast  Asia  whom  he  did  not  know 

r  derstand.  The  methods   which   might 

with  Congress  failed  to  work  on   the 

Lmese. 

strain  of  trying  to  remake  America 

le  world  as  well  was  too  much  for  the 

and  for  the  man.  He  had  to  hand 

1  he  presidency,  as  he  did.  He  was  ex- 

^d  by  hLs  superhuman  efforts. 

ything  Lyndon  Johnson  did  was  done 

ig  way.  He  failed  big  in  Vietnam  and 

to  make  all  Americans  love  each  other 

harmoniously  together.  His  admin- 

:  on  was  marked  by  unprecedented  tur- 

md   strife   among   Americans.   Yet  he 

things  up  and  revived  old  dreams.  In 

g  run  his  country  will  be  the  better 

iVing  been  driven,  too  fast  of  course, 

right  direction  by  tliLs  overly   ambi- 

nd  overiused  human  being. 
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IFrcn  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  23.  1973) 
A  Pei  son.\l  Pl'Liticun— Johnson  Pressed 
FOR  Great  Societv  .\nd  thk  War  in  a 
FacJ-to-Face   Style 

iBy  MaxFraiikel) 

as  larger  than  life,  almost  a  carica- 

lat  he  could  never  shake,  but  he  never 

!s    humanitv.    because    with    Lyndon 

st>n  everything  was  really  personal. 

war  that  overwhelmed  his  years  In  the 

House    was   personal — a    test   of  en- 

e    against    Ho   Chi    Mlnh.    which    he 

ledged    having   lost    in    the   end.    no 

who  actually  won  the  spoils  of  battle. 

AN    appraisal 

Great  Society  was  personal,  becau.se  a 
uiter    education    in    his    own    life    had 
lim  from  shlftlessness  and  he  deemed 
ig  of  any  kind  to  be  forever  more  the 
get  ahead  In  this  world, 
civil  rights  laws  that  he  wanted   as 
.iument  were.  In  the  end.  highly  per- 
because  they  were  drawn  on  the  testl- 
of  his  Negro  cook  and  her  humllla- 
whenever    she    traveled    without    re- 
food  or  lodging  between  Washington 
He  Teicas  ranch. 


PKBSONAL    POLmCS 

And  even  politics,  the  business  In  which 
he  excelled  and  in  which  he  took  such 
great  pride,  was  to  him  only  a  personal, 
face-to-face  thing.  If  he  had  talked  George 
Meany  Into  acquiescence  on  a  point,  he 
thought  he  had  won  over  all  of  American 
labor.  If  he  had  conquered  Richard  Ru.ssell 
on  a  budget  matter,  he  thought  he  had  won 
over  the  Southland. 

In  this  fashion,  he  had  been  able  to 
encompass  ever^  ijsue  and  every  center  of 
power  in  his  vears  as  tr.ajority  leader  of  the 
Senate  But  from  the  Wlilte  House,  even  his 
hu^-e  reach  fell  short  and  his  incredibly  hard 
work  and  keen  mind  felt  often  overwhelmed. 

Insecure  despite  his  size  and  force,  L.B.J. 
felt  from  the  moment  of  John  Kennedy's 
death  in  Dallas  th.Tt  the  nation  would  never 
accept  his  Southern  speech  and  rural  man- 
ners as  a  replacement  for  the  slain  prince. 

CLVNC    TO    KENNEDY    MEN 

So  he  clui:^  to  the  Kennedy  men  and 
boasted  of  their  Ph  D.  degrees  and  he  was 
afraid,  even  alter  his  landslide  election  in 
19ft4.  to  bring  his  own  men  to  the  capital. 

And  he  could  not  comprehend,  to  the 
moment  of  death,  how  so  many  Kennedy 
partisans  around  the  country  could  turn 
against  him  because  of  a  war  in  which  he 
felt  he  had  taken  the  counsel  of  his  pred- 
ecessor's Cabinet  and  aides. 

So  he  took  it  personally.  He  thought  he 
saw  a  plot  to  promote  yet  another  Kennedy 
and  he  thought  he  saw  his  fate  as  being 
merely  the  caretaker  between  two  Kennedy 
admuuatratioiis  and  he  hated  the  thought 
and  all  w  ho  made  it  seem  so  real. 

In  his  own  mind,  he  felt  certain  that 
history  would  bring  vindication: 

A  Southerner,  who  brought  the  blacks  to 
the  uliimate  legal  equality,  with  their  own 
seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  Court 
tliat  ruled  m  their  cause. 

A  conservative  kept  alive  in  politics  by 
couiervative  votes  for  Texas  interests,  who 
m;.de  V.  ar  on  poverty  an  elaborate  concern 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

A  wartime  lepder  v.ho  was  governed  to  the 
end  by  respect  and  occasionally  even  com- 
passion for  hus  ■enemv.'  who  reallv  wanted 
to  extend  the  Great  Society  to  the  Mekong 
River  and  who  systematically  refused  to 
whip  the  nation  into  an  anti-Communist 
frenzy. 

A  backwoods  boy  of  modest  learning,  who 
gave  what  seemed  to  him  the  disrespectful 
Establishnieiit  figures  of  the  East  the  scope 
and  mandate  for  great  social  works. 

That  is  how  he  saw  himself  and  how  he 
expected  to  be  seen  in  history.  He  confronted 
antagonists  to  the  end.  always  hoping  that 
reason  and  short  ideals  and  long  conversa- 
tions—really monologues — could  find  a  com- 
promuse  for  every  conflict. 

hated  conflict 

Although  overcome  by  a  bitter  war  and 
the  hatreds  that  it  spawned  throughout  the 
country.  Lyndon  Johnson  remained  a  man 
who  hated  conflict  and  who  feared  confron- 
tation for  himself  and  country. 

He  made  the  Joint  Chiefs"  of  Staff  testify 
In  writing  that  he  should  really  stand  at 
the  siege  of  Khe  San. 

He  made  all  his  diplomatic  advisers  com- 
mit themselves  in  writing  to  the  advice  that 
he  really  go  to  meet  Soviet  Premier  Kosvgln 
at  Glassboro.  NJ. 

He  won  from  his  v.ife.  Ladybird,  a  written 
recommendation  that  he  ride  Into  battle 
agaitiot  Barry  Goldwater  m  1964  and  that 
he  should  buck  the  battle  for  re-election  in 
1968.  He  never  did  want  to  stand  alone. 

•Well.  Max,'  he  asked  an  acquaintance 
on  the  morning:  after  the  stirprise  an- 
nouncement of  his  intended  retirement  in 
1968,  'do  you  still  believe  in  the  First 
Amendment  .'•■  He  thought  free  speech  and 


free  assembly  had  destroyed  him,  he  believed 
in  the  First  Amendment. 

He  wanted  everyone  with  him  all  the  time 
and  when  they  werenX  It  broke  bis  heart. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  23,  1973) 
Lyndon  B.  Johnsoit 

It  Is  Impossible  to  do  Justice  to  Lyndon 
Johnson  in  the  few  moments  between  his 
death  and  the  printing  of  this  news- 
paper, if  Indeed  It  wUl  be  possible  for 
any  of  his  contemporaries  to  do  Justice  to 
him  ever.  Above  all  he  was  a  Texas  larger- 
than-life  picture,  a  man  whose  faults  were 
parodies  of  his  virtues. 

The  judgments  of  President  Johnson  this 
morning  will  be  harsh,  for  It  was  his  fate 
to  preside  over  this  nation  In  some  of  its 
most  wrenching  hours.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, though,  that  much  of  this  really  was 
fate.  He  was  handed  the  presidency,  for  ex- 
ample, three  weeks  after  the  overthrow  of 
President  Diem,  an  act  that  did  much  to 
make  our  commitment  to  South  Vietnam  an 
open-ended  one,  and  an  act  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson  had  opposed.  On  domestic  pol- 
icy, similarly,  the  Great  Society  may  now 
seem  the  rediictio  ad  absurdum  of  the  liberal 
impulse,  but  in  Its  time  those  who  held  that 
impulse  celebrated  it  as  their  final  victory. 

None  of  which  is  to  excuse  Lyndon  John- 
son for  any  of  his  mistakes.  It  was  he  who 
sent  the  combat  troops  Into  Vietnam.  It  was 
he  who  engineered  the  Ineffectual  social  pro- 
grams. It  was  he  who  refused  to  face  the 
reality  of  choice  between  the  two  in  1965. 
And  most  telling  of  all.  It  was  he  who  lost 
the  confidence  of  American  society — which, 
as  he  and  his  defenders  have  suggested,  may 
be  some  mark  against  that  society,  but  is 
certainly  a  compelling  Judgment  against  the 
leader  of  any  society. 

For  all  of  that,  Lyndon  Johnson  was  in  his 
day  a  much  maligned  man.  He  was  not  the 
greedy  Imperialist,  but  a  man  who  wanted  to 
help  the  South  Vietnamese  and  to  defend 
freedom.  He  was  not  the  evil-hearted  manip- 
ulator, but  a  man  who  wanted  to  help  the 
downtrodden  In  American  society,  and  who. 
in  some  measure,  succeeded.  If  he  was  the 
wrong  man  in  the  wTong  place  at  the  wrong 
time,  he  was  a  man  who  wanted  to  do  goo<l. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  23,  1973  | 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 

The  shocking  news  of  the  death  of  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  will  sadden  every  American,  re- 
gardless of  party,  who  reveres  the  Presiden- 
tial office.  Coming  so  soon  and  so  suddenly 
after  the  loss  of  Harry  S.  Truman,  who  had 
been  the  only  other  living  ex-President.  Mr. 
Johnson's  death  leaves  a  sorrowful  void  in 
the  American  scene. 

A  giant  In  physical  sfattire.  overpowering 
in  hLs  personal  approach,  an  Intense  and 
driving  extrovert  who  nonetheless  was  in 
some  ways  a  peculiarly  private  person.  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson  was  the  most  paradoxi- 
cal of  all  American  Presidents. 

Convinced  for  many  frustrating  years  that 
no  man  from  the  South  could  be  nominated, 
much  less  elected.  In  his  lifetime,  Lyndon 
Johnson  nonetheless  won  the  largest  per- 
centage of  the  popular  vote  ever  accorded  a 
Presidential  candidate  in  modern  history. 

A  man  who,  once  in  ofRce,  aspired  oniy  to 
educate  the  nation's  yotmg,  feed  its  hungry. 
lift  up  its  poor,  promote  equality  and  "end 
war  among  the  brothers  of  this  earth,"  fin- 
ished his  political  career  five  years  later,  dis- 
couraged, trapped  and  bogged  down  in  one 
of  the  most  unpopular  wars  In  the  country's 
entire  history.  Many  who  had  been  his  po- 
litical friends  and  supporters  forgot  his  mag- 
uificient  contributions  to  the  national  good 
and  held  him  almost  solely  culpable  for  the 
war  he  did  not  start  but  might  have  stopped. 

A  tempestuous  and  mercurial  man,  Mr. 
Johnson    provided   his   critics   with   fuel    to 
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spare.  They  said  he  was  flamboyant,  that  he 
lacked  "style,"  particularly  In  contrast  to  his 
graceful  predecessor.  They  said  he  was  a  ma- 
nipulator, as  indeed  he  was,  a  "wheeler  and 
dealer,"  which  In  a  sense  a  President  must 
be  If  he  is  to  get  action  on  his  program. 
They  said  his  talk  was  often  crude,  a  charge 
sometimes  made  against  Lincoln;  that  he 
was  vain  and,  worst  of  all  in  some  circles, 
"corny."  There  Is  enough  on  the  record  to 
substantiate  such  criticisms.  But  there  Is 
more  than  enough  on  the  record  to  dwarf 
them  In  the  final  summing  up. 

Wrung  out  as  the  country  was  In  the  days 
following  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, few  Americans  cotild  have  been  un- 
moved by  the  emphasis  in  the  new  President's 
first  speech  to  Congress:  "We  have  talked 
long  enough  In  this  country  about  equal 
rights.  We  have  talked  for  100  years  or  more. 
It  Is  time  now  to  WTlte  It  in  the  books  of 
law." 

He  persuaded  Congress  to  do  just  that, 
with  the  most  substantial  civil  rights  bill  In 
a  century.  And  to  provide  medical  care  for 
the  aged,  to  give  massive  Federal  financial 
aid  to  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
of  the  nation,  to  raise  the  minimum  wage, 
launch  a  major  housing  program  and  make 
a  start  on  what  has  now  become  a  crusade 
to  clean  up  the  country's  air  and  water.  This 
and  more — extraordinary  legislative  record 
as  it  was — was  to  be  only  the  beginning  of 
the  Johnson  advance  toward  the  "Great  So- 
ciety." following  in  the  tradition  of  F.D.R.'s 
New  Deal. 

Tragically.  Lyndon  Johnson  had  given  little 
attention  as  Senate  majority  leader  to  the 
Intricacies  of  foreign  policy.  He  came  to  the 
Presidency  Imbued  with  the  simplicities  of 
the  postwar  years — specifically  that  there  was 
a  monolithic  world  power  called  Communism 
which  had  to  be  kept  from  spreading  wher- 
ever It  could  be  stayed  without  bringing  ou 
a  major  war. 

A  few  months  of  limited  military  action  In 
Vietnam  seemed  to  him,  as  it  had  seemed  to 
President  Kennedy,  one  of  the  more  obvious 
cases  In  point.  And  the  quagmire  that  was  to 
destroy  thousands  of  American  troops  ulti- 
mately destroyed  the  political  life  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  as  well. 

Wanting  almost  patheticaly  to  be  loved,  as 
his  hero  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  been  loved 
in  his  time.  President  Johnson  felt  instead 
the  sting  of  vilification.  Tough  and  sinewy, 
he  was  yet  sentimental  and  felt  all  the  more 
what  he  conceived  to  be  not  principled  dif- 
ferences, but  betrayal  by  his  friends. 

Yet,  sensitive  though  he  was.  he  stood 
stubbornly  by  the  course  he  thought  was 
right — until  the  political  Instinct  that  was 
the  breath  of  his  life  persuaded  him  that 
the  majority  he  had  enjoyed  In  1964  had  pos- 
sibly evaporated.  Then  this  man  who  had 
lived  for  power  and  enjoyed  Its  exercise 
yielded  it  up  with  hardly  more  than  a  mur- 
mur. And  even  his  severest  critics  conceded 
that  nothing  so  became  him  In  office  as  the 
leaving  of  it. 

In  this  age  of  Instant  history,  with  the 
bitterness  of  the  Vietnam  war  still  unabated, 
the  life  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  will  no  doubt 
be  recorded  with  more  passion  than  per- 
spective. Future  historians  should  find  that 
life  as  rich  In  achievement  as  In  colorful 
contradiction. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.  23.  1973 
(From  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post,  Jan.  19.  1969) ) 

Ltndok  Johnson's  Presidency 
They  have  not  been  dull,  the  Johnson 
years,  from  the  first  crisis  in  Panama  to 
Santo  Domingo  and  South  Vietnam,  from 
the  wild  campaign  of  1964  to  the  triumphs 
In  Congress,  the  protests  on  the  campus,  the 
riots  In  the  cities  and  the  sudden  abdica* 
tlon  In  1968.  And  they  have  not  been  un- 
productive. In  their  rich  yield  of  civil  rights 


and  social  welfare  legislation.  More  than 
anything,  perhaps,  they  have  been  sad,  in  the 
sense  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  thought  of 
Lincoln  as  a  "sad  man  because  he  couldn't 
get  It  all  at  once — and  nobody  can." 

Lyndon  Johnson  tried,  you  have  to  give 
him  that.  He  brought  more  raw  force  and 
endless  energy  and  craving  for  accompll.sh- 
ment  to  the  office  of  President  than  any- 
one could  ask.  Where  he  succeeded,  he  suc- 
ceeded big.  in  education  and  civil  rights  and 
all  the  rest.  And  while  It  can  be  said  that  he 
also  failed  big — by  not  being  able  to  win  his 
way  In  the  war  In  his  time,  and  by  having 
to  acknowledge  such  a  division  in  the  coun- 
try that  he  could  only  carry  on  in  his  final 
year  by  foreswearing  his  candidacy  for  an- 
other terra — not  the  least  of  his  legacies  to 
President  Nixon  is  what  he  himself  did  to 
turn  the  war  around  and  head  it  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  gradual  American  disengagement 
and  a  political  settlement.  Serious  peace  talk- 
ing is  to  beghi  hi  Paris  this  coming  week  not 
so  much  because  Lyndon  Johnson  baited  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  In  October  but 
because  he  stared  down  his  generals  last 
March  and  made  the  much  more  difficult 
decision  to  refuse  them  the  massive  rein- 
forcement of  American  troops  that  they  were 
asking  for. 

If  this  seems  a  somewhat  negative  legacy, 
there  are  more  than  enough  that  are  positive. 
The  list  of  legislative  accomplishments  runs 
on  and  on  from  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act  to 
rent  supplements,  voting  rights,  model  cities, 
medicare,  control  of  water  pollution,  Immi- 
gration reform.  Job  training,  educational  aid. 
And  while  some  of  this  was  the  finishing 
of  unfinished  business,  well  begun  before  his 
time,  some  of  It  broke  new  ground.  A  land- 
mark aid  to  education  act.  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  cracked  a  constitu- 
tional and  political  Impasse  over  church- 
school  relationships,  and  it  was  brought  into 
being  not  by  past  momentum  or  by  parlia- 
mentary manipulation,  but  through  the  in- 
novation and  sheer  determination  of  the 
President.  .  . 

It  Is  often  said  of  Mr.  Johnson  that  his 
trouble  came  from  some  Incapacity  to  in- 
spire, and  thus  to  lead.  He  would  say,  on  the 
contrary,  that  he  was  unjustly  victimized  by 
Easterners  and  Intellectuals  and  liberals  and 
the  Kennedy  people  who  scorned  him  for 
his  regionalism  and  his  roughness,  his  table 
manners  and  the  twang  of  his  voice.  There 
Is  truth  to  both,  and  also  Irony,  because  the 
sad  thing  Is  that  his  origins  are  the  best 
thing  about  him,  the  thing  he  has  going  for 
him  whenever  he  is  himself,  and  he  didn't 
know  it.  Or  maybe  he  Just  wasn't  confident 
enough  about  It.  Whatever  It  was,  he  tried  to 
run  the  country  In  the  way  he  ran  the  Unit- 
ed States  Senate  and  It  did  not  work  He 
wheedled  and  cajoled  and  high-pressured 
and  oversold,  and  seemed  to  be  counting  the 
legislation  passed  not  so  much  for  Its  con- 
tents as  its  bulk,  and  this  wasn't  what  people 
were  concerned  about.  They  were  worrying 
about  casualty  figures  and  about  how  the 
combat  troops  got  to  Vietnam  In  the  first 
place  and  how  they  got  Involved  in  combat 
operation  when  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Etefense  had  said  they  weren't  supposed  to; 
they  were  worrying  about  how  it  was  all  go- 
ing to  end  and  what  It  was  doing  to  the 
country  and  whether  it  was  worth  it.  and 
by  the  time  the  Administration  got  around 
to  leveling  a  litle  more  on  the  subject  it  was 
too  late,  because  the  confidence  was  gone. 

This  isn't  the  whole  story  by  any  means 
but  it  was  a  big  part  of  the  story  of  how 
Lyndon  Johnson  lost  his  majority:  If  he  was. 
like  Lincoln,  a  sad  man.  he  didn't  show  it 
and  he  didn't  let  it  slow  him;  he  was  for- 
ever driving.  He  wanted  nothing  more  than 
to  succeed — and  he  did.  in  many,  many  ways. 
But  he  wanted  support  for  the  war  and 
money  for  a  bigger  antlpoverty  effort  and 
safety  in  the  streets  and  housing  for  tlie 
poor  and  education  for  all  our  children  and 


medical  care  for  all  the  elderly  and  the  love 
and  respect  of  all  the  elderly  people,  and  it 
wouldn't  stretch.  He  wanted  to  get  it  all  at 
once  and  Roosevelt  was  right :   nobody  can 


[From  the  Evening  Star  and  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News,  Jan.  23.  1973) 
L.  B.  J. 

He  wa,s  six-foot-three  and  everything  about 
him — his  ability,  his  high  sense  of  national 
purpose,  his  towering  rages — seemed  some- 
how slightly  larger  than  life.  Now  he  is  gone 
at  the  age  of  64.  the  second  former  President 
to  die  within  a  month. 

Tlie  very  memory  of  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
eon,  thrust  into  the  presidency  by  an  assas- 
sin's bullet,  is  so  freighted  with  partisan 
feeling  that  it  must  remain  for  another  gen- 
eration of  Americans,  Immunized  by  time 
from  the  contagion  of  emotion,  to  assess 
fairly  the  man  and  to  Judge  impartially  his 
presidency. 

When  that  day  comes,  when  the  Vieiiiam 
conflict — like  the  Spanish  Civil  War  whicli 
stirred  the  conscience  of  another  genera- 
tion— has  become  an  issue  to  brinp  the  flush 
of  passion  only  to  the  cheeks  of  old  men,  we 
believe  that  the  man  from  the  Pedernales 
will  be  counted  among  this  country's  near- 
greai  presidents. 

Historians  will  record  that  the  first  South- 
ern president  since  Reconstruction  engi- 
neered the  Civil  Rights  Bill  of  1964  (the  first 
III  more  than  80  years),  outlawing  racial  dis- 
crimination in  public  facllites,  employment 
and  union  membership,  and  giving  the  attor- 
ney general  new  powers  to  enforce  Negro 
voting  rights  and  to  step  up  the  pace  of  school 
desegregation.  They  will  remember  that, 
while  he  committed  large  numbers  of  US 
troops  to  a  conflict  on  the  Asian  mainland, 
he  kept  us  out  of  nuclear  war.  This  and 
much  el.se  in  the  fields  of  civil  rights,  hous- 
ing and  health  did  Johnson,  who  was  perhaps 
the  most  consummate  politician  in  modern 
American  history,  make  part  and  parcel  of 
otir  children's  heritage. 

And  yet.  at  the  last,  he  failed — or  believed 
himself  to  have  failed — withdrawing  himself 
from  contention  in  the  1968  election,  leav- 
ing the  count r>-  and  his  party  weary  aud 
divided. 

The  roots  of  that  failure  are  manifold  and 
difficult  to  trace.  Was  it.  as  he  insisted,  too 
close  to  .\pi>oniattox  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  to  accept  and  appreciate  a  Southern 
president,  to  believe  In  his  vision  of  "the 
Great  Society?  "  Was  it  inevitable,  in  a  rising 
tide  of  bitterness  and  disaffection,  that  John 
P.  Kennedy's  successor  should  be  struoi; 
down  by  the  tumbling  ruins  of  Camelot?  Did 
he  simply  fall  to  gauge  correctly  the  mood 
of  the  country  when  he  vowed  to  nail  that 
Vietnam  coonskln  to  the  wall':"  Was  there 
some  fatal  and  concealed  fiaw  in  his  char- 
acter which  prevented  him  from  dealing  ef- 
fectively with  the  burgeoning  crisis  of  the 
races? 

A  little  of  each  of  these  factors,  perliaps. 
comribuled  to  the  downfall  and  bitterness 
of  a  man  whose  personality  so  vividly  reflected 
the  brasliness.  drive,  optimism  and  acquisi- 
tiveness of  his  native  state.  Those  good  qual- 
ities and  those  defects  which  he  brought  to 
the  presidency,  in  fact,  may  well  have  ijoen 
the  Inevitable  outgrowth  of  his  state  and  re- 
gional heritage. 

When  time  cools  the  passions  of  tlie  mo- 
ment, it  will  t)e  remembered  that  he  served 
his  stale  and  countr>'.  as  congressman,  sen- 
ator, vice  president  and  President  for  31  con- 
secutive years,  and  that  if  he  did  well  by 
Lyndon  Johnson,  dying  a  multimillionaire, 
he  al.so  tried  to  do  well  (and  often  suc- 
.eededi    by  Texas  and  the  United  States 

ro  a  certain  extent,  the  measure  of  states- 
men can  be  calculated  by  the  passions  they 
arouse  among  their  contemporaries.  Church- 
ill and  De  Gaulle,  for  Instance,  were  noth- 
ing if  not  controversial.  In  this  respect,  the 
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ni   tiie  Washington  Post.  Jan.  25.   1973) 
NE  More  Call  To  Reason  Together 

cBy  Htigh  Sideyi 
■•era!  months  ago.  '.vhen  Johnson  and  hi.s 
began    planning    symposiums    for    the 
Ion  Baines  John^^on  Library  at  the  Uni- 
ty of  Te.\a.s,  i:  was  Johnson  himself  who 
ted  on  a  sesciou  dealing  witli  civil  riglits. 
a  fortnight  ago  liiey  came  by  Jet  and 
3  a:;d  bus  through  an  ice  storm  to  be  in 
tin   with    'the   President  '   again,   one   of 
few  times  in  the  last  four  year^  that  the 
1  and  women  who  carried  the  civil  rights 
ner  for  two  decades  had  assembled.  There 
?  some  new  faces  among  them,  but  the 
s    wa.i   on    men   like   Hubert   Humphrev. 
Wilkii.s,   Clareuce   Mitchell   and  former 
Justice  Earl  Warren.  They  showed  up 
1  more  wrinkles  than  they  used  to  have, 
gray  hair   ?.\A  a  lot   m.ore  discourage- 
From   the   beginning   of   the   two-day 
ting    it    was    p:.un    that    civil    rights    no 
;er  had  a  clear  national  leader.  Nor  could 
TDiie  perceive  anv  svmpathv  for  the  cause 
he  White  Hoi'=e. 

J.  put  on  his  tan  rancher's  twill  and 
:o'.vboy  boots  ai-.d  came  in  from  the  coun- 
sltting  silently   through  the  first  day's 
tings,  the  fatigue  growing  on  him.  That 
It  he  went  to  the  reception  for  the  1.000 
r.s    The  strain  took  its  toll.  For  Johnson 
rest  of  the  night  was  fiUed  with  pain  and 
'essness.  His  doctors   suggested,  pleaded, 
red  him  to  give  up  his  scheduled  address 
ne.xt  day.  He  ignored  them.  He  put  on 
dark-blue    presidential    suit    and    those 
lesoly   polished   oxfords   and   came   back 
next  morning, 
didn't  take  a  seat  in  the  auditorium  but. 
I  a  worried  Lady  Bird  at  his  side,  watched 
first  two  hours'  proceedings  on  closed- 
lit   TV  in  an  anteroom.   Near  noon  he 
1  ted  slowly  to  the  podium.  In  a  low  but 
■'y    voice    he    talked    elociuently    for    20 
tes    "Until    we   overcome   unequal   his- 
.   v.-e   cannot    overcome   imequal   oppor- 
tv."  he  said   'But  to  be  black  in  a  white 
ty  is  npt  to  .-^tand  on  equal   and  level 
nd.  While  the  races  may  stand  side  by 
whites  stand  on  history's  mountain  and 
:s   stand   in   history's    hollow.  ...  So   I 
k  it's  time  to  leave  aside  the  IegaUsm.s 
euphemisms  and  eloquent  evasions.  It's 
we  get  down  to  the  business  of  trying  to 
I  black  and  white  on  level  ground."  Even 
at  short  plea  there  was  pain,  and  John- 
reached  for  one  of  his  pUls.  munching 
Iront  of  everybodr   It  was  something  he 
does. 

he  was  done  he  acknowledged  the 

and  stepped  off  the  stage  to  take 

,t  in  the  auditorium.  Then  squabbling 

•  out  among  the  black  factions,  and  one 

he  participants   read   an   indictment  of 

^ard  Nixon  and  his  administration. 

Johnson  sat  for  a  few  minutes  In 

midst   of  It.   Then,   Just  as  If  he  were 

in  Washington,  he  moved.  The  fatigue 

le  night  before  seemed  to  drop  away,  the 

adrenalin  machine  pumping  back   Into 

in.  Oolng  to  the  microphone,  with  his 

Is  nwldlng  the  air,  he  delivered  one  of 

sermons    on    brotherhood    and    reason, 

g   it    ■with   one    of    those   marvelous 

about   a   backwoods   Judge   and   the 

drtiak,  reminiscences  of  when  he  ar- 

m  Hoover's  Washington  and  the  bonus 

were    driven    down    Pennsylvania 
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"1  'ow.  what  I  want  you  to  do  Is  go  back, 
all  )f  you  counsel  together, "  he  said,  "that 
soft  kind  way,  just  cool  and  piuh  off  wrath, 
uuli  ilge,  tdente,  and  finally  come  out  wltb 


a  program  with  objectives  .  .  .  There's 
everything  right  about  a  group  saying,  Mr. 
President,  we  would  like  for  you  to  set  aside 
an  hour  to  let  us  talk."  and  you  don't  need 
to  start  off  by  saying  he's  terrible,  because 
he  doesn't  thii.k  he's  terrible.  .  .  .  While  I 
cant  provide  mr.ch  go-go  at  this  period  of 
my  life.  I  can  proMde  a  lot  of  hope  and  dream 
and  encouragement  and  I'll  sell  a  few  wormy 
calves  now  and   then  and  contribute.  " 

In  the  auditorium  in  Austin,  the  ovation 
thai  followed  Johnsons  appeal  wa.^hed  away 
the  controversy,  for  a  moment  People  came 
to  the  stage  and  crowded  around  him  as  he 
tried  to  leave  They  were  all  reaching  for  a 
hit  of  the  old  magic  But  nobody  got  so  much 
of  it  as  Mr  Youi.gblood.  a  thin,  aging  black 
who  used  to  wait  on  tables  in  Austin's 
ancient  Driskill  Hotel,  where  Johnson 
s.'eated  out  election  night  returns.  The  for- 
mer President  and  the  former  waiter  stood 
there  for  a  few  seconds  gripping  hands,  and 
if  any  questiotis  lingered  about  what  Lyndon 
Johnson  had  tried  to  do  for  his  country,  they 
were  answered  right  then. 

L     B    J  :     A    R.\<u;   Personal   Force 
I  By  Marianne  Means) 

Washington — The  nation  buried  last 
week  a  retired  leader  whose  towering  pres- 
ence dominated  much  of  American  public 
life  for  more  than  two  decades. 

As  Lvndon  Johnson  went  to  his  grave  with 
the  national  panoply  earned  by  only  37  men 
in  two  centuries,  his  place  in  history  is  still 
a  subject  of  violent  argument. 

But  there  Is  no  dispute  among  those  who 
knew  htm  and  dealt  with  him  that  the  man 
himself  was  a  rare  personal  force  with  almost 
no  outer  limits 

He  could  be  anyone,  or  anything,  at  any 
time.  He  dominated  every  room  he  entered 
within  a  few  minutes  When  he  told  a 
liumorous  story,  it  was  a  long  one.  When 
he  gave  orders,  they  were  short  Both  received 
the  same  .:ttention 

GE-NEROfS    WITH    PRAISE    AND    REVFNCE 

He  did  not  hold  any  of  himself  back.  It 
was  all  there  for  his  friends  and  his  enemies 
to  see  and  to  j'vidge.  When  crossed,  he  got 
revenge  if  it  took  30  years.  When  served  well, 
he  was  generous  with  praise  and  with  his 
p)ocketbook. 

He  was  an  excellent  judge  of  human  nature 
and  it  fascinated  him  endlessly.  He  loved  to 
tease.  He  ouce  owned  a  small  automobile 
■equipped  to  be  driven  into  the  water  and 
float,  and  he  delighted  in  alarming  passen- 
gers as  he  plunged  off  the  road  into  Lake 
LBJ. 

He  was  a  people  person,  a  man  who  worked 
out  his  ideas  by  discussing  them  with  others 
rather  than  poring  over  tomes  of  written 
theories.  He  never  lost  his  common  sense. 
and  his  sense  of  the  common  man. 

He  was  smarter  than  almost  anybody  e'.se. 
but  he  contrived  to  make  them  forget  It.  He 
always  warned.  "When  anyone  says  he's  a 
country  boy,  put  your  hand  on  your  wallet.  " 
Then  he  would  laugh  and  describe  himself  as 
a  country  boy. 

His  manners  -Aere  often  atrocious.  He 
knew  better,  but  he  thought  many  of  the 
social  graces  were  superficial  and  he  never 
liked  anrthing  to  be  superficial. 

He  thrived  on  adversity  and  great  decisions. 
Author  Theodore  H.  White  once  called  him 
"a  heavy-duty  motor"  that  functions  best 
when  the  going  is  rough  but  develops  a 
cough  when  forced  to  idle. 

IM.\CINAnOI«    OR    LYING 

He  was  a  ham  He  loved  play-acting,  and 
the  Presidency  was  a  role  he  played  to  the 
hilt.  Sometimes  he  got  carried  away  with  his 
own  imagination,  and  the  press  refused  to 
call  i'  that  but  called  it  lying  Instead. 

He  loved  plotting  and  scheming  and  mak- 
ing people  and  systems  work  and  produce. 
He  would  have  made  a  great  puppeteer. 


He  cou.ld  be  more  sentimental  than  any 
old  maid.  He  never  failed  to  comment  on  the 
beauty  of  the  sun.se:  over  Packsaddle  Mouu- 
i.iln.  near  his  ranch. 

He  had  more  intimate  friends  than  most 
Presidents  and/ they  had  earned  their  right 
to  be  m  hlsyl*ircle  by  their  fierce  loyalty  to 
him.  So  ma^y  friends  wanted  to  sit  by"  his 
coffin  as  it  Iky  in  state  in  the  rotunda  th.at 
several  arguments  ensued  over  who  had  loved 
liini  best. 

In  the  beginn!^.  he  had  been  strong  and 
br.ue  and  diligent.  And  the  best  politician  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

In  his  last  years,  he  had  mellowed  and 
thought  more  about  real  estate  than  affairs 
tf  .state. 

But  he  never  lost  that  special  quality  of 
personality  which  made  him  unique  and 
■Ahich  made  him  a  man  who  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

Some    Frifnds    of    President    Johnson    (as 

Bkoalcast  Over  the  CBS  Television  Net- 

wo.iK.  January  24.   1973) 

W.i.LTrs  Cronkite.  Good  evening. 

We  <,re  gathered  here  not  to  discuss  per- 
iirtps  the  serious  side  of  President  Lvndon 
JohiLson.  but  some  of  the  inside  of  that 
thirty-sixth  President  of  the  United  States 
.i.s  sef  a  br  men  who  were  verv  close  to  hlni 
iKleed. 

May  I  introduce  them  to  you:  Hubert 
Humphrey,  who  was  his  vice  president,  as 
>ou  all  know,  and  now,  again,  senator  from 
Minnesota:  Dean  Rusk,  who  was  his,  as  well 
as  President  Kennedy's,  secretary  of  Stat>- 
General  William  Westmoreland,  who  was  tl-ft 
chief  of  staff  Immediately  after  President 
Johnson  and  was,  for  most  of  President  Johr- 
s  .n's  cireer  In  the  White  House,  the  com- 
mander of  our  forces  In  Vietnam;  and  Harry 
McPherson.  who  was  counsel  to  President 
Johnson,  wrote  many  of  his  speeches,  and. 
therefore,  knew  him  intimately,  of  course, 
and  a  fellow  Texan. 

Gentleman.  I  suppose  the  cliche  that  one 
probably  hears  most  about  President  Johnson 
and  that  lives,  because  those  cliches  which 
lire  true  seem  to,  was  that  he  was  bigger 
than  life.  To  many  people  he  was  their  most 
unforgettable  character.  I'm  Just  wondering 
if  you  remember — I'm  sure  you  do — the  first 
time  you  ever  met  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

Senator  HcBntx  H.  HoMPHwtT.  I  surely  do. 
I  remember  him  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
I  was  a  very  lonesome  fellow  there.  I'd  just 
arrived  from  Minnesota.  Frankly,  I  didn't 
know  anybody  in  the  Senate.  This  town  of 
Washington  seemed  a  very  different  place 
than  Minneapolis.  And  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Eighty-first  Congress,  1949.  And  I  heard  about 
a  man  from  Texas  that  had  Just  barely  won 
nu  election  down  there.  And  his  name  was 
Lyndon  Johnson.  And  very  shortly  after  we 
were  in  the  Senate.  I  believe,  Harry,  they  were 
calling  him  "Landslide  Lyndon"  then  .  . 

Harry  McPherson.  That's  right. 

Senator  Humphbet.  And,  of  course,  just  to 
even  have  any  Jest  about  anybody — I  was  so 
up-tight  about  being  in  the  Senate  and  not 
exactly  the  moet  popular  fellow  at  the  time 
having  given  that  civil  rights  speech  up  In 
Philadelphia,  as  you  may  recall  .  .  . 

Cronkite.  Particularly  with  southerners.  I 
would  suppose. 

Senator  Hitmphrey.  Yes.  that's  right.  But 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  the  first  man  of  what 
we  called  the  southern  senators,  which  I 
found  later  on  did  not  properly  classify 
Lyndon  Johnson,  that  came  on  over  to  me, 
towering  over  me.  Just  like,  you  know,  you'd 
e.xpect  him  to  be.  and  looking  down  at  me 
and  asking  me  all  kinds  of  questions  about 
how  I  got  elected  and  how  it  was  to  be 
mayor  of  Minneapolis — ntade  me  feel  impor- 
tant. I  liked  him.  I  guess  he  was  about  the 
only  one  at  that  time  that  was  really  Inter- 
ested in  my  election.  I  remember  that.  I 
also  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  he  kiww 
Sam  Rayburn.  that  he  knew  men  that  I'd 
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been  told  were  very  important,  as  they  turned 
out  to  be — Dick  Russell,  Walter  George  and 
Tom  Connally,  Harry  Byrd.  Scott  Lucas.  He 
knew  all  these  men.  I  didn't  hardly  know 
the  way  home.  Walter,  to  be  honest  with 
you. 

Cronkite.  But  he  also  was  a  freshman 
senator.  Did  he  come  on  with  that  air  of 
importance  then,  even  though  he  was  a 
freshman,  e^en  as  you  were? 

Senator  Humphrey.  No,  it  wasn't  impor- 
tance. He  was  Just  accustomed  to  It.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  your  initial  greetings  with 
Lyndon  Johnson,  he'd  always  seem  kind  of 
like  he  was  being  a  little  over-modest  with 
you  until  you  got  to  know  him  better.  I'm 
sure  all  of  you  recall.  He'd  Just  sort  of  al- 
ways kind  of  come  up  to  you,  kind  of — Just 
sort  of  kind  of  saddle  up  to  you,  you  know, 
and  not  coming  on  strong,  but  showing  in- 
terest in  you. 

And  I  always  remember  he  kind  of  always 
looked  at  you,  you  know.  It  wasn't  as  if 
somehow  that  he  ■was  looking  off  In  the  dis- 
tance. He  was  looking  right  at  you  and  mak- 
ing you  wonder  whether  he  was  analyzing 
you,  on  the  one  hand,  or  really  had  such 
a  great  interest  in  you  that  he  ■was  Just 
really  concentrating  on  you. 

Cronkite.  That's  a  rare  quality  in  Wash- 
ington where  most  people  are  looking  over 
your  shoulder  to  see  if  there's  somebody 
more  important  that  they  ought  to  be  speak- 
ing to. 

Secretary  Rusk,  do  you  remember  vour 
first  meeting  .  .  .  ? 

Secretary  Dean  Rusk.  Well.  I  had  met 
Senator  Johnson  very  briefly  while  he  was  a 
senator.  But  I  first  really  came  to  know  him 
when  he  became  vice  president.  And  I  was 
deeply  grateful  for  the  effort  which  he  and 
Lady  Bird  made  to  help  out  in  ovir  relations 
■with  other  governments,  not  only  here  in 
Washington,  but  In  his  travels  overseas.  And 
It  was  obvious  that  we  were  dealuig  with  a 
very  strong  personality. 

I  always  marveled  at  the  restraint  which 
he  showed  as  vice  president,  becatise  he  was 
an  energetic  and  powerful  man.  You  talked 
about  his  way  of  coming  up  to  you  in  a  quiet 
and  deprecating  fashion.  But  you  and  I  know, 
Hubert,  that  when  a  man  from  the  farm 
country  starts  out  by  saying,  "Well,  I'm  Just 
a  simple  farmer"  . . . 

Cronkfte.  Watch  out. 

R0SK.  .  .  .  You'd  better  throw  up  vour 
pockets  ... 

Senator  Humphrey.  That's  right. 

Rusk.  .  .  .  because  you  know  you're  going 
to  be  had. 

[Laughter.] 

Rusk.  But  he  was  tremendously  helpful 
as  vice  president,  and  I'll  never  forget  it. 

Cronkite.  How  about  you.  General? 

General  William  Westmoreland.  Well,  I 
first  met  him  when  he  was  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  was  the  superintendent  at  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point.  And  he  came  up 
to  make  the  graduating  address  for  the  class 
of  1961,  I  met  him  at  a  nearby  airfield.  And 
we  got  In  the  automobile  and  proceeded  to 
West  Point.  It  took  about  twenty-five  min- 
utes. And  the  first  comment  he  made — he 
said.  "General"— he  said— "I  read  my  speech 
coming  up  In  the  airplane,  and  I  didn't  like 
it  at  all"  . .  . 

CRONKfTE.  Had  Harry  written  it? 

General  Westmoreland.  I  think  Harry 
wrote  It. 

[Laughter.] 

He  thought  it  was  a  lousy  speech.  "And 
I'm  thinking  about  casting  it  aside  and 
.speaking  from  my  heart.  And  I'd  like  to  have 
your  advice."  And  I  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Vice 
President,  I  haven't  read  your  speech,  but 
I  do  respect  your  Judgment.  And  If  you  think 
It's  lousy,  I'm  sure  it  is.  And  I  suggest  that 
you  follow  your  instincts  and  speak  from 
your  heart."  And  he  did.  And  he  talked  about 
freedom:  freedom  in  this  country,  freedom 
abroad.  And  at  that  time,  of  course,  the  young 
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cadets  and  all  of  iis  who  were  purstiing  a 
military  career  had  ringing  in  our  ears  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  inaugural  address  where  this 
country  would  go  to  any  extreme  to  protect 
freedom  throtighout  the  world.  And  that  was 
the  theme  of  his  address,  and  it  was  an  in- 
spiring address  from  the  heart. 

Cronkite.  I'm  going  to  ask  in  just  a 
second.  Harry,  about  that  first  remembrance 
of  yours  of  President  Johnson.  But  first  of 
all.  I'd  like  to  talk  about  that  speech  matter 
now.  because  you  did  write  some  speeches 
for  him.  And  I  don't  know  which  ones  you 
wrote  necessarily  I  mean  I  don't  recall  off- 
hand You  might  be  able  to  refresh  my 
memory  on  some 

But  it  seemed  to  nie  that  it  was  true  about 
President  Johnson  that  he  ■svtis  not  ven  good 
at  reading  a  speech,  that  he  was  tremendous 
when  he  went  off  on  his  own.  like  this  spe<»ch. 
That  v.as  when  he  began  giving  that  gesture, 
you  know,  and  he  pounded  that  point  home 
with  his  left  hand.  And  what  did  that  do  to 
you  who  wrote  speeches  for  him? 

McPherson.  Well,  Ifd  make  you  feel 
wretched.  You  could  never  write  as  well  as 
he  could  do  e:';temporaneo\.i3ly.  The  best 
speech  I  ever  heard  him  make  was  in  Abilene, 
Texas  to  a  group  of  REA  district  managers.  .  . 
Senator  Humphrey.  Oh,  he  loved  to  talk 
to  them. 
McPherson.  And  he  loved  them 
Rusk.  Rural  Electrification. 
McPherson.  That's  right.  It  was  early  one 
morning.  We  were  having  breakfast  with 
them.  He  sho-.ved  up  about  eight,  and  he  ate 
two  or  three  bowls  of  oatmeal  as  he  talked 
to  them.  And  I  guess  he  talked  for  two  hours. 
It  was  absolutely  magnificent.  He  told  them 
■why  they  had  a  great  deal  in  common  with 
Walter  Reuther  and  other  people  who  wanted 
low  interest  rates.  And  for  these  farmer  elec- 
trical managers  out  there  in  west  Te.xas.  that 
was  rather  strange  medicine.  But  it  was  ab- 
solutely superb.  It  went  on  for  an  hour  and 
a  half.  And  no  speechwriter  could  hare  pver 
matched  it. 

Rusk.  Yes,  it's  extraordinary,  because  in  a 
small,  informal  group  Lyndon  Johnson  could 
be  the  most  persuasive.  . . 
McPherson.  That's  right. 
Rusk.  .  .  .  and  eloquent  man  in  the  ^vorld. 
For  some  reason  that  I  will  never  understand, 
when  he  came  onto  television  and  on  a  for- 
mal occasion,  he  seemed  to  freeze  up.  But  he 
was  most  persuasive  in  a  group  like  this. 

I  remember  being  at  a  dinner  in  the  White 
House  one  evening  which  he  had  given  to 
the  top  business  leaders  of  the  country. 
Probably  four-fifths  of  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  country  was  represented  there 
that  evening.  And  I  was  sitting  at  a  table 
with  about  eight  of  these  people.  And  Presi- 
dent Johnson  got  up  and  Just  talked.  And 
after  a  bit  one  of  my  businessman  neighbors 
turnecl  to  me  and  said,  "Mv  God,  he's  going 
to  be  elected  unanimously." 

He  was  absolutely — the  difference  between 
the  man  in  a  small  group  and  the  man  in  a 
formal  occasion  was  really  quite  extraordi- 
nary. 

Senator    Humphrey.    And    the    sense    of 
humor. 
Rusk.  Yes 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  every  one  of  his 
stories  that  he  would  tell — and  they  all  were 
related  to  the  political  life  of  a  community 
or  a  state  or  a  country.  Every  one  of  them 
had  a  punch  and  a  twist.  And  he  could 
mimic.  You  know.  I've  often  felt  that  If  I 
could  have  been  his  agent.  I  could  have  made 
a  fortune.  Because,  you  know,  he  could  mimic 
anybody,  and  he  could  go  through  all  the 
gyrations  of  different  people  that  he  knew. 
I  wouldn't  even  dare  tell  you  how — I'm  sure 
he  mimicked  me  many  times.  But  I  used  to 
see  him  mimic  some  of  my  colleagues,  you 
know  .  . . 

Voice.  He  did. 

Senator  Humphrey.  ...  as  he  did.  I  know. 


I  l:n  '.V  No  doubt  about  it.  But,  you  knov,'. 
I  think  the  reason  that  he  was  the  way  we're 
describing  him  Is  that  he  had  a  richness  of 
e:<perier.ce  You  know,  he  wasn't  what  I'd 
call  a  book  politician.  Everything  abort  Ins 
political  life  was  out  of  an  experience.  I  mean 
when  you  talk  alxjut  REA.  that's  one  of  the 
reasons  that  we  got  along  good  We  v.ere 
against  high  interest  rates.  We  both  came 
from  tlie  Dt'st  Bo-.'.  1.  so  to  speak  You  kno-. 
ue  vere  kind  of  contemporaries  of  the  De- 
pression, admirers  of  Roosevelt,  except,  of 
course,  he  kne.-.  him,  and  all  I  did  was  knov.' 
about  him. 

But  when  lie  sa'v  farmers,  he  really  felt  nt 
home  with  then,  you  know,  and  they  could 
just  feel  the  Juices.  You  know,  they  kr.e  v 
it.  Arid  I  used  to  just — oh.  I  used  to  jti-t 
feel,  you  kno'>v.  wljen  I  was  over  there  at  the 
White  House  In  the  vice  presidency — I  wou'd 
think  if  he  could  just  get  out  In  the  countrv 
and  he  could  Just  talk  to  them  like  he's  ta:,:- 
ing  to  tis  .  .  .  . 

RrsK  Yes  Right. 

Senator  Humphrey  .  .  .  you  know,  becau  e 
it  was  really  a  talent  lost  on  that  TV.  But 
when  lie  was  with  you.  he'd  have  you  rolling 
in  the  aisles,  if  he  wanted,  and  crying  the 
next  minute,  you  know,  and  you  talking 
about  ccmiiig  down  like  that  You  remember 
when  he  used  to  do  this'  You'd  go  out  of 
there;  you'd  leel  like  you  were  punctured 
IConf'.iaion  of  voices.] 

Seiiator  HrMrnRrv.  And  then  he'd  get  rt^ht 
up  on  you   You  remember.  Walter'' 
Cronkite.  Yes. 

Senator  HvMPiiRnv.  Well,  you  know,  he  «:<.- 
a  virtuoso. 

McPhi:rs.on.  Well,  that's  it.  'When  he  was 
in  a  small  group,  he  could  use  every  de-ire 
kiio'.vu  to  man  .  .  . 

Senator  H'omphrey.  And  he  did. 
MrPHtRSON.  .  .  .  moral.  Immoral,  ethi'-al. 
appeals  to  country,  appeals  to  self-interest. 
anything  And  one  of  them  would  sink  home 
And  he  could  tell  it  when  It  did  And  then 
he  would  begin  driving  In  on  that  one 

Cronkitf.  It  must  have  driven  you  people 
who  were  charged  with  trying  to  get  the 
im.-ige  across  nationally  in  the  television  and 
the  puijlic  speeches  absolutely  crai-y  that  you 
couldn  t  capture  this  quality"  And  I'm  goint: 
to  ask  you  about  that  in  just  a  minute. 
Harry   We're  going  ii  be  right  back 

Cronkite.  Harry,  j  residents  are  always  d:f- 
fictilt  to  talk  to.  Alter  all.  they're  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  They  hold  the 
biggest  Job  in  the  world.  And  they  become 
Mr.  President  They're  no  longer  Lyndon,  or 
anything  else 

How  did  he  take  to  advice  on  his  public 
image  when  yoti.  as  a  speechwriter.  and  oth- 
ers around  him  tried  to  say.  "Look  Mr 
President^"  Or  did  yon  ever  try  to  say.  'Mr. 
President,  if  you'd  only  do  It  this  way  '" 

McPherson.  Well.  I  didn't  render  a  great 
de;il  of  advice  about  his  ptibllc  image  But 
you  know,  as  in  everything  else,  he  was  a 
comp'ex  man  and  a  various  man  On  the  ore 
hand,  he  hoped  to  have  a  good  public  Image 
ar.d  he  was  sensitive  about  it.  He  raii=ed  a  lot 
of  Cain  with  television  and  the  press,  because 
they  riidn  t  present  hini  in  an  Image  that  he 
wai'.led  to  have  ' 

On  the  other  liaiid.  he  was  extremely  real- 
istic about  himself  I  remember  sitting  wirli 
him  one  t-itht  in  the  Whi»e  Hotise  as  he  'Aent 
over  some  photographs  of  himself  with  vari- 
ous jniblic  tijiures.  .And  there,  in  one  set  of 
photographs,  was  what  I  used  to  call  the 
John  Wayne  face  It  was  the  face — I  can't 
really  make  it.  But  It  had  the  eyebrows  going 
up  and  the  furrows  going  up  into  a  kind  of 
inverted  'V  '  It  was  a  very  sweet  face  and 
one  thHi  you  couldn't  believe  if  yoti  saw  it 
every  day  of  your  life  And  he  said.  'Look  at 
that  picture."  He  said.  "Have  you  ever  seen 
anything  more  hypocritical  in  your  life' '  And 
I  said.  "No.  I  really  haven't." 
I  Laughter.  I 
And  he  said,  "You  know,  I  can't  stand  that 
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'ellow"  that  he  was  standing  next  to.  "And 
(verytlme  I'm  with  somebody  I  can't  stand, 
try  to  look  all  the  more  sincere.  And  every- 
ime  I  try  It,  I  look  Just  the  worse.  And  it's 
I  bind  I  can't  get  out  of.  What  do  you  recom- 
nend?'"  Well,  what  do  you  recommend  to 
hat,  because  he  was  really — he  was  showing 
he  really  felt  on  his  face.  And  people 
that.  And  the  more  he  tried  to  look  like 
bishop,  solemn  and  sincere  and  sweet,  the 
)  nore  people  mistrusted  him,  because  it 
asn't  really  the  galvanic  personality  that  he 
as,  full  of  passion  and  emotion. 
One  of  the  imhappy  things  for  me  about 
ihis  obituary  period  is  that  everyone  will 
1  emember  the  goodness  and  the  humanity 
1  hat  he  had  In  great  measure.  But  no  one 
vill  talk  about  the  other  side  of  it,  which  was 
I  Iso  part  of  his  tremendous  personality,  the 
I  apacity  to  rage  and  the  capacity  for  mimicry 
I  nd  great  fun  that  was  there  as  well. 

Cbonkot.  Well,   it  was  said  that  he   was 
1  ery  hard  to  work  for!  Was  that  right? 

McPhzrson.  Yes  and  no.  He  could  be  very 
lougb  on  you.  He  certainly  was  on  me  on 
<  ccaston.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  the  most 
ixciting  man  you  can  Imagine  to  work  for. 
1  [e  was  the  fastest  Intelligence  I've  ever 
1  nown.  He  was  probably  the  brightest  man 
1  ve  ever  known.  He  was  not  an  Intellectual. 
]  [e  had  almost  no  interest  in  things  in  them- 
s  fives.  He  had  an  interest  In  things  Insofar 
i  s  they  led  to  something.  But  he  could  put 
tagether  information  and  collate  it  faster 
than  any  human  being  I've  ever  seen.  And 
t  hat  was  very  exciting  to  work  for. 
CRONKn-E.  Well — excuse  me. 
Rusk.  I  think  it's  important  to  say  about 
I  yndon  Johnson  that  he  had  a  passion  for 
performance  rather  than  words.  I  remem- 
ler  two  days  after  he  became  President.  He 
{  icked  up  the  phone  and  called  me  and  said, 
■  What  are  we  doing  about  the  Alliance  for 
Irogress?"  And  I  gave  him  about  two  min- 
i  tes  of  a  typical  State  Deparf  ment  answer, 
^nd  he  said,  "I'm  not  talking  about  that. 
\rhsLt  are  we  doing?  What  contracts  are  we 
1  (ttlng?  What  projects  are  underway?  What 
a  re  we  doing?"  And  if  you'll  look  at  the  rec- 
crd,  you'll  see  that  the  activities  of  the  Al- 
1  ance  for  Progress  just  went  up  like  that  as 
spon  as  he  became  President. 
He  was  always  snapping  at  our  heels.  He 

V  as  a  tough  man  to  work  for.  But  he  was 
t^ugh  on  himself. . . . 

Senator  Humphret.  Right.  Very  deBnitely. 
CRONKrrE.   I  mean   his  personal  relations 

V  1th  those  of  you,  particularly  you  three — I 
t  ^ink,  Harry,  your  relation  was  rather  spe- 
c  al,  being  right  in  the  White  House  famUy. 
I  ut  you  were  secretary  of  State,  you  were 

V  ice  president,  you  were  commander  .  .  . 
Senator  Hcmphret.  But  I  was  senator  with 

hfm  too,  and  that's  another  dimension  .  .  , 

Cbonkite.  You  were  what? 

Senator  Humphrey.  .  .  .  When  you're  sena- 
te >r  with  him,  he  was  a  different  man  as 
si  nator  than  when  that  President  /Vice  Pres- 
i<:ent  relationship.  That's  an  entirely  dlffer- 
"   t  relationship.  When  you  were  over  there 

the  Senate-  with  him.  and  when  he  want- 
to  get  something  done,  and  when  he'd 
you  into  his  office  and  he'd  explain  things 

you  and  he'd  tell  you  what  his  plans  were. 

d  you   know   that    there    was   more   to   it 
lian  he   was  telling  you.  and  all  that   re- 
It  tionshiiv — that   was  when  you   were   on   a 
ft -St  nam     basis.  He  was  an  incredible  per- 
f4rmer. 

You  ta  k  about  demanding  things,  you 
khow.  HL<i  sense  of  timing  In  the  legislative 
w  ^  supei  ).  Lots  of  us  would  be  wondering, 
y^u  know  well,  when  is  this  going  to  hap- 
-  n.  And  we'd  think  that  he  wasn't  going 

do  anything  and  he  was  dragging  his 
fe  Bt.  I  had  a  big  battle  with  some  of  my 
A  3A  liberal  friends  one  time  about  Lyndon 
Ji'hnson.  This  was  when  he  was  in  the  Sen- 
ae.  Was  he  a  civil  libertarian?  And  I  re- 
rr  ember  President  Johnson,  then  Senat<M' 
J<  hnson.    Majority    Leader,    masterminding 
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a  maneuver  in  the  Senate  where  he  put  to- 
gether— Harry,  you  may  recall  this — four 
bills  that  had  been  reported  out  of  a  com- 
mittee, all  of  which  would  have  destroyed  the 
Constitution,  any  one  of  them.  And  every 
one  of  them  would  pass  on  their  own.  And 
cleverly  enough,  he  permitted  everj*  one  of 
them  to  pass  and  then  moved  to  put  them  all 
together  In  one  packet.  And  he  said,  when 
you  go  out  to  kill  the  snake  with  the  hoe, 
you've  got  to  take  its  head  off.  You  remember 
how  he  u.sed  to  talk? 

Rusk.  Yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  down — those  bUls 
went  down  the  drain. 

In  the  meantime  there  must  have  been  at 
least  fifteen  of  ny  closest  liberal  friends 
that  said,  "You  see,  I  told  you.  He's  betray- 
ing you.  You've  been  leading  us  down,"  be- 
cause I  would  say,  "No,  it's  going  to  work 
out  all  right.  You've  got  to  have  some  faith. 
He  promised  me.  It's  going  to  work  out  all 
right."  And  each  day  it  looked  like  it  was 
getting  worse  and  worse  and  worse.  And 
finally  the  hour  came.  And  by  the  cleverest 
of  maneuvers — I  still  don't  know  how  it  was 
done.  But  he  was  a  master  at  the  legislative 
process  and  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Before 
anybody  knew  what  had  happened,  those  four 
separate  bills,  Walter,  were  in  one  package, 
and  before  you  knew  what  had  happened 
on  that,  there  was  a  roll  call  vote.  And  when 
the  roll  was  called,  the  bills  were  dead  as 
McNamara's  goat. 

And  he  walked  out  and  he  says.  "Tell 
those  liberal  friends  of  yotws  to  have  a 
little  faith  in  me,  would  you?"  You  know, 
he  always  used  to  do  that.  And  I  said — you' 
know,  he  used  to  call  my  buddies  bomb 
throwers.  And  Harry,  I  guess  I  was  kind  of 
a  bridge  between  that  part  of  the  Senate 
and  President  Johnson. 

McPherson.  You  were. 

Senator  Htjmphrey.  But  I  trusted  him.  I 
used  to  get  mad  at  him.  though.  Ill  be  honest 
with  you  about  that.  You  know,  he'd  work 
you  over  sometimes  and  leave  you  wondering 
what  was  going  to  happen. 

Cronkite.  Was  that  true  when  you  were 
vice  president? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Oh,  yes.  Tliere  was  a 
different  relationship.  If  he  were  applying 
the  penalty  to  me  then,  it  was  not  verballv; 
it  was  that  I  might  not  just  be  around  for 
a  little  whUe. 

But  111  tell  you  what  would  happen.  All  I 
needed  was  one  news  story  attacking  me  for 
something  that  I  did  or  didn't  do  or  making 
fun  of  the  Vice  President.  Then  the  next  day 
Id  get  a  call,  and  over  to  the  White  House 
I'd  come.  He'd  put  his  arm  around  me,  and 
he'd  say,  "Hubert,  let's  have  lunch."  Or  wed 
have  breakfast.  And  I  Just  tell  you,  all  I 
needed  to  do  was  to  have  some  reporter  Just 
give  me  a  real— you  know,  a  real  shot,  just 
give  me  a  tough  one,  and  he'd  come  to  my 
defense:  he'd  pick  me  up.  And  from  there  on 
out  for  at  least  a  week,  I'd  be  the  best  friend 
he  had,  I  guess,  around  there.  He'd  tell  Dean 
and  all  of  them  what  a  great  vice  president 

I  'Xfi,S. 

Tlien  after  that  was  done  for  a  wlille.  wliy. 
Id  maybe  be  out  to  pasture  a  little  bit.  But 
my  relationship  with  him  was  a  good  one.  I 
can  hone.stly  say— and  I'm  somewhat  of  a 
student  of  vice  presidents.  I've  tried  to  .study 
the  history  of  them.  I  think  that  it's  very 
difficult  to  be  a  vice  president  and  a  president 
and  to  have  a  friendship.  Lyndon  Johnson 
himself  told  me  that  he  couldn't  recall  any 
president  and  vice  president  over  any  ex- 
tended period  of  time  that  ever  were  able 
to  preserve  their  friendship.  When  he  asked 
if  I  wanted  to  run  on  the  ticket  with  him  in 
'64.  he  said.  "You  know.  I  hate  to  a.sk  you. 
becAu-se  were  such  good  friends."  And  he 
said.  "I'm  afraid  that  if  you  run  with  me  and 
were  elected. "  he  said,  "that  friendship's  apt 
to  dissolve." 

And  he  reminded  me  of  Truman  and 
Barkley    He  said,  -You  know,  there  were  no 
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t  Ao  better  friends.  But  within  a  year  after 
the  election,  that  close  relationship  kind 
of  dissolved."  And  we  talked  out  what  the 
possibilities  were — this  Is  before  the  elec- 
tion of  '64 — and  what  the  ground  rules  would 
be.  And  I  thhik  I  came  out  of  those  four 
years — I  believe  I  can  honestly  say  that  we 
preserved  not  only  a  respect  for  each  other. 
but    a    warm   friendship. 

Cron-kite.  You  had  something  of  an  ad- 
vantage in  that  Lyndon  Johnson  himself 
had  been  a  vice  president,  so  he  knew  .  . 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  he  remembered 
that   .  .  . 

Cronkite.  ...  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
Senator  Humphrey.  He  remembered  that. 
Rusk.  You  know.  It's  a  part  of  the  political 
game   in  Washington  that  the  staff  people 
around  the  President  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of 
poking  at  the  vice  president .  . . 
Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  they  do. 
Rusk.  But  this  does  not  represent  the  „., 
titude  of  presidents  toward  their  vice  presi- 
dent.  President  Kennedy  had  the  greatest 
regard    for   Lyndon    Johnson.    And    Lyndon 
Johnson   had    the   greatest    possible   regard 
for  you.  But  that  Is  not  the  conventional 
wisdom,  because  you  always  have  these  fel- 
lows at  the  second  and  third  echelons  who 
think  it's  fun  to  snipe  at  a  vice  president. 
Cronkite.  Well,  but  you  see,  the  press  does 
serve  a  purpose.  They  wrote  a  little   nasty 
piece    and    you    got    Invited    to    the    White 
House. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  listen,  Walt«r, 
I  never  ever  called  him  to  ask  hhn  to  see 
him  but  what  I  got  (word  unintelligible) 
right  quickly  from  him. 

CRONKrrE.  I'm  going  to  ask  you.  General 
Westmoreland.  In  just  a  moment.  If  I  may, 
about  your  relations  with  the  President  at 
the  other  end  of  the  phone  line  where  vou 
were  most  of  the  time  in  Vietnam  with  "the 
communications  system  that  you  had.  Let 
me  ask  you  that  when  we  come  back  in  just 
a  minute. 

CRONKrrE.  General  Westmoreland,  we  were 
talking  about  whether  President  Johnson 
was  a  tough  boss.  You  must  have  heard  some 
salty  language  occasionally,  I  guess,  at  the 
other  end  of  that  communications  line  to 
Vietnam,  didn't  you? 

Wfstmoreland.  Walter,  I  thhik  it's  gen- 
erally accepted  that  President  Johnson  called 
me  on  the  telephone  once  or  twice  a  day. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  never  talked  to 
President  Johnson  on  the  telephone  from 
Saigon  to  Washington.  Although  he  liked 
to  talk  to  many  people  and  conomunicate 
with  a  variety  of  individuals  whose  opinions 
he  respected,  he  always  dealt  with  me 
through  the  chairman  of  the  Johit  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  General  Wheeler.  Now  I  talked  to 
General  Wheeler  frequently.  And  frequently 
I  would  get  messages  from  General  Wheeler 
which  would  reflect  the  questions  of  the 
President.  On  a  few  occasions.  I  received 
communications  over  the  teletype  from  the 
President,  but  they  were  normally  In  terms 
of.  say.  giving  me  bravos  and  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence. 

Now.  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  con- 
ferred in  Saigon  or  In  Washhigton— I  saw 
him  frequently — and  this  was  quite  differ- 
ent. When  I  came  back  to  Washington— 
and  I  normally  stayed  at  the  White  House— 
I  would  usually  get  a  message,  enroute  back, 
asking  me  to  be  his  guest  at  the  White  Hotise 
Well,  normally  I'd  made  other  plans,  but 
I  changed  them  rapidly.  And  many  times 
Mrs.  Westmoreland  and  I  were  his  guests 
at  the  White  House.  And  he  would  call  me 
at  11:00  at  night,  and  he  said,  "Westy,  have 
you  gone  to  bed?"  And  I  said,  "Well.  Mr. 
Pre-ident.  yes.  But  I'm  not  totally  asleep." 
And  he  said,  "Well,  can  you  come  down  to 
my  bedroom."  So  I  would  go  down  and  sit 
at  his  bedside,  and  the  televisions  would  be 
going— and  he  had  usually  three  or  more  in 
hLs  bedroom— and  we  would  talk.  Or  he 
would  call  me  up  at  seven  o'clock  in  th« 
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morning.  And  he  says,  "Are  you  up  yet?" 
And  I  said.  "Well,  not  quite,  Mr.  President." 
.^nd  he  said,  "Weil,  when  you  get  up,  please 
come  down  and  have  breakfast  with  me." 
So  I  would  get  up  rapidly  and  I  would  go 
down,  and  we  would  have  breakfast  to- 
get'ner.  And  while  having,  breakfast,  he  would 
make  half  a  doz;en  teleplione  c,?.lls.  He  would 
listen  to  three  televisions.  He  would  be  con- 
ferring with  several  staff  aides.  Joe  Callfano 
or  Cy  Vance  would  be  coming  in  on  vari- 
ous matters.  And  It  was  a  three  ring  circus. 
I  mean  how  he  could  Juggle  so  msaiy  balls 
in  the  air  and  keep  t'nem  al!  sorted  out  was 
absolutely  remarkable. 

And  of  course,  frequently  we  met  in 
Hawaii.  And  Dean,  you  rememijer  the  fa- 
mous conference  we  had  at  a  critical  stage 
of  the  war  in  Febrtiary  of  1965.  And  after 
two  days  of  conference,  he  made  a  very  emo- 
tional speech,  which  ended  vip — he  says  "The 
time  has  arrived  to  pin  the  coonskins  on 
tlie  wall."  Vav;.  this  meant  something  to 
the  Americans,  but  the  Vietnamese  were 
there  themselves,  and  I'm  not  sure  they  knew 
what  a  coon  was.  much  less  a  coonskin. 

But  he  was  a  very  energetic  man.  He  pro- 
jected himself  very  well.  And  when  you  were 
with  him.  there  were  no  dull  moments. 

Cronkitb.  Did  he  ever  get  angry  with  you 
in  tliose  personal  meetings  at  his  bedside  or 
at  breakfast?  Was  he  ever  .    .    . 

Westmoreland.  No.  not  really.  The  only 
time  he  got  angry  with  me  was  after  the 
Manila  Conference.  And  Dean,  you  were 
there.  It  had  been  concluded,  and  a  general 
agreement  bad  been  arrived  at  between  the 
various  nations  associated  with  our  eSort. 
It  was  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  And 
we  were  discussing  a  visit  by  the  President  to 
Vietnam.  I  recommended  Cam  Ranh  Bay.  He 
said  when  can  you  see  me.  And  I  said,  "Mr. 
President,  it's  going  to  be  awfully  difficult 
for  me  to  make  tbe  necessary  arrangements 
and  provide  tbe  security  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours."  And  be  pounded  the  desk  and 
he  shook  his  finger  at  me,  and  he  said,  "If 
you  don't  want  me  to  come,  I  won't  come. 
And  If  I'm  going.  I'm  going  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, or  nothing." 

So  I  flew  back  that  night.  I  made  arrange- 
ments. He  arrired  on  Khedule  about  eight 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  I  had  a  repre- 
sentation of  all  tbe  units  there  at  Cam  Ranb 
Bay  with  a  cover  plan  so  that  nobody  knew 
where  they  were  going.  But  tbey  saw  the 
President,  and  he  had  a  great  visit. 

Cronkite.  That  must  have  been  one  of  the 
best  quick  movements  of  troops  since  Patton 
wheeled  the  Tliird  Army  around  In  the  Battle 
of  the  Bulge. 

WBsnccmELANs.  Much  quicker  than  that. 

[Laughter.] 

Rusk.  You  know,  there's  one  point,  Walter, 
that  affects  Lyndon  Johnson's  relations  wltb 
General  Westmoreland.  It  was  not  just  a 
great  perstMial  confidence  and  trust  In  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland;  but  tt  was  a  very  strong 
feeling  on  the  President's  part  about  the 
ordinary  OI  In  tbe  field.  That  fellow  out 
there,  that  dogface,  was  alwajrs  on  bis  mind. 
And  what  be  wanted  to  do  was  to  give  that 
fellow  as  much  support  and  as  much  of  a 
chance  as  possible.  And  that  had  contributed 
a  lot  to  tbe  relations  between  you  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Cronkite.  It  speaks  somethhig  of  the  con- 
cern he  bad  throughout  the  Vietnam 
war  .  .  . 

Rusk.  Right. 

Cronkite.  .  ,  .  and  expres.sed  in  every  per- 
sonal conversation  about  the  concern  for 
that  man. 

Rusk.  Right. 

Cronkttk.  We're  going  to  be  back  in  just 
a  moment  for  more  discussion  among  the 
friends  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Cronkitb.  We  were  talking  to  Oen««l 
Westmoreland  about  tbe  fact  that  the  one 
time  you  recall  his  blowing  tq>  was  over  a 


matter  of  personal  arrangements  of  getting 
to  Cam  Ranb  Bay.  Was  that — was  that  typi- 
cal of  tlie  President?  Mr.  Secretary? 

Rusk.  Well,  he  was  very  demanding  about 
his  personal  arrangements.  After  he  became 
President  after  the  tragic  assassination  of 
John  F.  Kennedy,  he  was.  among  other 
things,  under  great  pressure  from  the  Secret 
Service  not  to  announce  his  ;novements  and 
his  presence  in  advance.  And  that  gave  him 
a  reputation  of  being  impetuous.  But  he  did 
believe  that  it  was  up  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  make  arrangements  with  foreign 
presidents  and  potentates  and  princes  in  a 
way  that  would  make  it  possible  for  him  to 
conduct  his  business,  cs  he  saw  it.  in  the 
mo^t  piTicient  fashion.  And  sometimes  that 
got  to  be  very  difficult,  .^nd  he  woiildn't  le: 
up. 

Voices.  Yes. 
I  Laughter). 

Rusk.  So  that  lie  was  demai-kdlng  on  that 
kind  of  thing.  No  question  about  it. 

Cronkitb.  I.  you  know,  had  l-«d  the  great 
privilege  of  Interiewing  him  several  times 
since  he  left  office  for  television,  a  series  we 
did.  And  I've  selected  a  couple  of  quotations 
from  his  own  words  here  that  I'd  like  to  get 
yotir  comments  on.  If  I  might.  I  don't  want 
to  make  anyltbing]  formal  out  of  this.  But 
on  himself,  be  said  once  to  me:  "Its  been 
very  clear  to  me  that  I  had  certain  serious 
disadvantages  which  would  ultimately  pre- 
clude my  completing  my  term  as  President 
as  I  would  like  to  complete  it.  Those  dis- 
advantages I  thought  were  upbringing, 
brought  up  In  a  poc*  setting;  limited  educa- 
tion advantages;  geography,  where  my  moth- 
er was  bom,  and  the  prejudices  that  exist; 
and.  in  general,  a  general  hiabllity  to  stimu- 
late. Inspire  and  imite  all  the  i>eople  c^  the 
country,  which  I  think  is  an  essential  func- 
tion of  the  presidency." 

Weil,  that's  a  terrible  statement,  it  seems 
to  me.  In  a  way,  Indicating  a  feeling  of  inade- 
quacy, a  feeling  of  snobbery  on  the  part  of 
a  great  number  of  our  people,  and  perhaps 
of  particular  groups.  Did  he  have  an  hi- 
feriorlty  complex,  do  you  think,  Harry? 

McPherson.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  think  .  .  . 

Cronkite.  I  mean,  because  the  vision,  of 
course,  Is  Just  the  opposite,  basically:  a 
superiority  complex,  if  anything. 

McPhebson.  Well,  he  had  some.  And  as  it 
was  said  earlier,  he  bad  a  feeling  of  coming 
in  after  a  very  glamorous  President,  John 
Kennedy,  one  who  was  very  much  beloved  in 
the  OeorgetoviTi  salons,  and  that  he  was 
something  of  a  bumpkin  in  their  eyes.  He 
had  that  feeling. 

But  I  thought  maybe  he  misread  it.  And 
my  own  view  was  that  Johnson  was  not  a 
Texas  provincial.  He  was  a  Washington 
provincial. 

Voice.  Yes. 

McPherson.  This  was  his  town.  This  was 
his  province.  He  knew  this  place  like  the 
back  of  bis  hand.  There  Is  probably  no  more 
sophisticated  human  being  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  In  the  life  and  affairs  of  Washington, 
DC  He  knew  the  representatives  of  power 
on  the  Hill,  in  business  and  labor,  in  govern- 
ment, and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

But  that's  an  essential  world  for  a  Presi- 
dent to  know.  But  if  you  concentrate  on  it 
totally,  you  may  not  be  able  to  pick  up  the 
vibrations  from  out  there  in  the  states.  And 
I  think  that  was  really  the  provincialism  that 
made  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  convey  him- 
self to  the  people. 

Senator  Humphrey:  And  don't  you  think 
that  was  true,  Harry,  particularly  in  that 
formative  period  of  his  life  as  a  congressman 
and  a  senator.  When  he  was  the  Majority 
Leader  in  the  Senate,  you  know,  you  couldn't 
get  him  to  travel  a  great  deal.  He  master- 
minded the  Senate.  And  that  is  a  task  unto 
Itself.  At  that  time,  ninety-six,  then  soon 
a  hvmdred.  Individualists.  Sometimes  we're 
called  prima  donnas.   But   he   was  able   to 


make  tiiat  place  work  and  do  it  both  with 
a  Democratic  president  and  a  Republican 
president. 

I  do  think  that  he  l.ad  a  feeling  rIjoui. 
though,  yriu  know,  th.at  in  Washington  :i 
Texan  from  the  hill  country — I  think  l:o 
ma:be  e.cn  lal'^ecl  himself  inio  that  a  litT:e 
bit.  A;id  becr,use  of  the  \iay  he  worked  i  , 
the  Senate,  v.hcre  it  isn't  how  much  oraiov 
you  liave  and  It  isn't  how  sxiave  yrm  look: 
it's  how  you  iinov  how  to  put  the  mechanics 
tl\e  pieces  togeiher.  The  operation  of  the 
Senate  is  like  putting  a  Jicsaw  pti>-zle  t  - 
geiher  to  get  a  picture  or  a  pattern.  Tt 
doesn't  make  n;u-  difference  whether  you  cun 
whistle  or  sing,  or  charm  or  charisma.  Ths" 
suia  dct's!.  I— tiiat  just  doesn't  go  there. 
I  mean,  because  that's  a  limited  cUente\' 
that  yru  have.  .  .  . 

Ceonkjte.  That  dog  doesn't  hunt.  .  .  . 

Senator  Hltuphbey.  That  dog  doesn't  ht.nt 
That's  rtt;!it. 

I  Contusion  of  voices.) 

Senator  Himfhrey.  So  this  Is  where  l.e 
got— this  is  where  he  got  his  reputation  with 
what  we  call  the  media  or  the  press  corps 

Then,  as  you  say.  when  he  went  to  the 
White  House  as  vice  president,  you  don't 
make  many  points  as  vice  president,  to  Ix? 
frank  aixjut  it.  with  the  media  You  can't 
Voure  supposed  to  be  second  m.-in.  You're 
not  front  man.  You're  not  makin=?  polic 
pronouncements.  You  are  following  the  ou*- 
lines  and  the  guidelines  of  an  administra- 
tion, and  the  President  is  up  front. 

So  during  that  period  of  time  of  the  vie? 
president,  when  he  was  inmiensely  loyal  to 
Kennedy — and  I  m  glad  you  said  that,  be- 
cause he  really  was.  And  I  know,  because  1 
was  then  the  majority  whip  of  the  Senate. 
And  the  things  he  got  us  to  do  over  there 
and  how  he  worked  for  President  Kennedy 
day  after  day  to  get  |the|  program  moving 
(sic). 

But  wlien  he  became  President,  that  feel- 
ing. Ixjth  on  ilie  people  that  observed  hmi 
as  well  as  himself,  existed  for  a  while.  1  used 
to  say.  Just  like  you  said,  if  we  could  Jusi 
ijet  him  out  there.  If  1  could  have  brought 
him  out  to  Minnesota  for  the  Minnesota  Edi- 
•oorial  Association  and  turned  him  loose,  like 
we  were  talking  a'oout.  in  one  of  these  free- 
for-all.  free  swinging,  ad  Ub  commentaries  of 
his.  he'd  have  had  them  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand.  He  really  would  have.  Whoe\-er  he 
brought  uito  the  White  House  at  those  din- 
ners—and. by  the  way.  he  didn't  Just  bring 
the  rich  and  the  mighty.  You  know  what  I 
liked.  Walter.  He'd  bring  in  those  friends  of 
his  from  down  in  Texas.  He'd  bring  in  some- 
body he  met  in  a  war.  He'd  bring  in  somelxxly 
that  lie  Just  met  someplace,  and  tiiey'd  be 
sitting  right  there  with  the  big  shots,  you 
know  .  .  . 

Cronkite.  Well,  a  Pakistani  CAmel  driver. 

SeuaiXT  HcAiPHREV.  'i'es.  this  is  how  tlie 
mau  was. 

MtPHERSON.  Rijjht. 

Rusk.  Let  a  man  from  Georgia  point  out 
thai  provincialism  turns  up  la  all  sorts  of 
places  .  .  . 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes. 

Rusk.  I  talked  to  a  graduate  student  some 
weeks  ago  who  is  WTiting  a  Ph.  D.  thesis  on 
the  politics  of  a  southern  accent.  Now  there 
are  places  in  our  country  which  wiil  accept 
any  accent  In  the  world — German.  Oxford, 
Russian.  Yiddish — but  not  a  southern  ac- 
cent, because  they  think  that  anyone  with 
a  soutliern  accent  somehow  s  a  little  stupid. 

Now  one  of  the  things  that's  going  to  sur- 
prise the  historians  when  they  get  full  access 
to  tho.=e  thirty-one  million  documents  in  the 
Johnson  Library  will  be  the  intellectual  power 
of  this  man.  But  this  was  concealed  .  .  . 

Senator  Humphrev.  Yes. 

Risk.  .  .  .  from  some  elements  in  our  so- 
ciety by  lii:?  souiliern  accent  and  bis  homily 
and  cornpoue  stories. 

And  so  I  think  he  was  aware  of  this  .  .  . 

Senator  IIumphrkt.  Yes.  that's  right   .  .  . 
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RtrsK.  .  .  .  because  It  Is  a  fact  In  our 
scclety.  And  tWa  derives  from  some  of  the 
flimboyance  and  the  reactlonism  of  some 
o^the  Senators  we've  bad  In  the  last  hundred 
s  In  OUT  Senate.  But  this,  I  think,  he 
was  a  handicap.  And  who  can  say  that 
was  wrong 

Cronkite.  You  said  that  he  was  loyal  to 
e  Kennedys  .  .  . 
Senator  Humphbet.  Yes. 
:;ronkite.  Senator,  but  do  you  think  there 
ght  also  have  been  some  Jealously,  some 
-ntment,  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
Eastern  establishment,  the  Ivy  League, 
so  forth? 
Senator    Humphrey.  Yes,    I    really    do.    I 
th  nk  that  was  there. 

Jut  111  tell  you  something  else,  Walter — 
*  In  terms  of  the  way  that  that  group 
President  Kennedy.  President  Kennedy 
an  extremely  charming  and  charismatic 
a   remarkable   person;    very    different 
Lyndon  Johnson.  They  were  very,  very 
Bnt  personalities.  But,  of  course,  they 
coi  uplemented  each  other. 
J  tut  I  always— I  always  felt  that  in  order 
I  understand  President  Johnson's  kind  of 
po|ftic8,  you  really  had  to  be  the  kind  of  a 
that  had  been  in  the  political  arena 
kind  of  Just  wrestled  around  In  the  pit 
soUtlcs.  Then  you  understood  It.  His  poU- 
I  was  glandular.   In   part,   as  well   as   a 
bright   mind   and   an  experienced   political 
and  with  Intellectual  depth, 
think  that  the  one  thing  that  Impressed 
flrsl  after  President  Kennedy's  assassina- 
1— I  never  will  forget  sitting  with  him 
t  night,  Harry,  when  he  came  back  here 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  He  called  a  few 
js  in.  We  went  over  to  the  Executive  Of- 
Bulldlng  before  he  went  to  his   home, 
he  said  to  vs — in  a  very  sober  mood,  he 
.  "liook,  I  not  only  need  your  prayers"; 
said,  "I  need  your  help."  He  said.  "I'm 
'-'  you,  this  Is— this  is — this  is  more  than 
do."  And  he  said,  "We've  Just  got  to 
through  now."  And  he  told  us — you 
It  really  was  a  kind  of  a  moving,  senti- 
I  r'oment.  And  he  was  a  very  senti- 
metital  man. 

then  he  set  out  to  make  sure  that 
single    program   that   President    Ken- 
had  advocated  was  passed.  And  I  tell 
that  I  can  remember — I  think  I  had 
Intimate  conversations  with  him  about 
things  like  this  In  those  days  than  any  other 
tUr  B.  I  believe  he  really  relied  a  great  deal 
me,  Harry,  If  I  may  say,  when  I  was  the 
ority  whip.  He   thought  Id  get  things 
done.  I  was  a  can-do  man  for  him.  And  he 
to   say   to   me.    "We're   going   to   put 
through,  Hubert,  everything  that  John  Ken- 
put   up    to    that   Congress."   He    said. 
That's  going  to  be  my  tribute  to  him.  That's 
we're  going  to  do.  We're  going  to  get 
everything  done."  And  I'm  tellln'  you,   we 
That's  when  you  really  saw  the  man  who 
determined  to  prove  not  only  his  loyalty, 
his  dedication. 

when  he  went  into  this  own  term  of 
It   was   another   thing,   but   with   the 
kind  of  dedication  and  the  same  kind 
demand. 

C  noNKrrE.  Did  he  do  that,  in  carrying  on 
Kennedy  program,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
on,  that  he  believed  that  program  was 
,  or  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  as  a  mat- 
of  the  man  who  had  picked  up  the  fallen 
]ea<  er's  baton? 

S  mator   Hcmphrey.  Both.    Both.   I   think 
fair  to  say  that  Kennedy,  President  Ken- 
y,  relied  on  Lyndon  Johnson  a  great  deal 
m  tfce  formulation  of  the  legislative  program, 
what  I  knew  at  that  time,  because  we 
to  come  to  those  breakfasts,  Harry,  you 
And   I  sat  right  on  the  side  of  the 
alongside  of  Vice  President  Johnson  on 
Wednesday   morning   breakfasts.   And 
3  where  we  really  caulked  out  the  legis- 
lation and  who  would  do  whiit.  So  that  Pres- 
it  Johnson  was  looked  upon,  in  his  vice 
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presidency,  by  President  Kennedy  as  his  chief 
legislative  arm,  because  Johnson  knew  so 
much  about  the  Congress. 

Ckonktte.  You  know,  we  think  of  him  In 
domestic  policy,  but  not  so  much  In  the 
foreign  policy,  and  certainlv  not  when  he 
was  vice  president. 

You  told  me  a  story,  Mr.  Secretarj',  about 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  And  I'm  going  to 
ask  you  about  it  In  Just  a  minute  when  we 
come  back. 

Rusk.  All  right. 

Cronkite.  Secretary  Rusk,  vou  told  me 
once  that  you  thought  that  President  John- 
.sou,  when  he  was  vice  president,  had  a  cou- 
.siderable  Influence  m  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis. 

Rusk.  Yes.  'Hiat  story  is  not  llkelv  to  be 
told  because  it  is  not  in  the  documentation. 
But  throughout  that  crisis,  he  would  come 
over  and  sit  m  quietly  and  Informally  with 
the  various  task  forces  that  were  considering 
the  alternatives  that  were  In  front  of  us  He 
would  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  Secretary 
McNamara  and  myself  and  with  President 
Kennedy.  HU  practical  wisdom  was  injected 
into  the  discussions  in  a  way  that  was  very 
important. 

And  one  thing  that  I  will  always  remember 
with  the  greatest  gratitude  was  that  the  two 
coolest  men  in  town  during  that  frightful 
crisis  were  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon 
JohiLson.  His  role  in  that  crisis,  I  suspect, 
will  probably  never  be  told.  Maybe  someday 
1 11  tell  it,  but  It  Is  a  very  important  role. 

Cronkite.  You  know,  he  was  thought  of  as 
being  mercurial  In  many  ways.  But  was  he, 
iu  most  crises,  cool,  would  you  say.  Harry? 

McPherson.  Yes,  I  think  he  was,  the  ones 
that  I  saw  him  In  the  last  two  or  three  years 
of  his  administration.  I  think  he  was  cool. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Remember  that  Six 
Day  War  crisis.  Dean,  down  In  the  situation 
room  ... 

Rusk.  Yes. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  the  hotline  I 
guess  h£id  been  used. 

Rusk.  The  Israeli  Six  Day  War. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes.  The  Six  Day  War 
in  June,  67.  And  the  fleet — he  had  removed 
the  Sixth  Fleet  from  along  the  coastline 
there  at  Haifa  in  Israel  and  got  it  back 
deeper  in  the  Mediterranean  .  .  . 

Rusk.  Right.  Right. 

Senator  Humphrey.  And  apparently  Mr. 
Kosygiu,  or  one  of  the  Russian  leaders,  had 
sent  a  rather  sharp  message,  that  either  tell 
the  Israelis  to  stop  or  do  this,  or  we'll  take 
whatever  action,  including  military  action. 
And  I  happened  to  be  at  that  meeting.  That 
was  a  very  important  meeting.  And  quietly, 
he  told — maybe  it  was  you  or  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara. one  of  you — he  said,  Just  order  the 
fleet  to  turn  around.  And  he  didn't  send  back 
any  message  to  Kosygln.  per  se,  at  the  time. 
The  Russians  understood  that.  He  said, 
"They'll  understand  that  better  than  any- 
thing I  caji  say."  And  that  fleet  that  had 
been  conung  out  of  the  Mediterranean  was 
wheeled  around  and  didn't  need  to  go  very 
far.  And  the  Russians  cooled  right  away.  And 
there  was  Just  no  doubt  about  it.  And  he 
was  as  cool,  as  they  say  out  home,  as  a  cu- 
cumber. He  Just  did  it. 

Those  were  days  that  I  saw  him  face  up 
to  tremendous  pressures.  Tliere  were  pres- 
sures from  all  sides,  domestic  and  inter- 
national. 

Rusk.  He  didn't  react  emotionally  .  .  . 

Senator  Humphrey.  No. 

Rusk.  ...  to  major  issues  of  war  and 
peace.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  an  ex- 
traordinary capacity  to  put  himself  in  the 
other  fellow's  shoes  in  order  to  try  to  under- 
stand what  was  eating  on  the  other  fellow. 
And  he  was  very  deliberate  and  calm  about 
the  major  decisions  which  he  had  to  make 
in  those  foreign  policy  questions  which  in- 
volved the  possibility  of  war. 

Now  there  were  times  he  had  to  act 
quickly.  For  example.  In  the  Dominican  af- 


fair. About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  our 
ambassador  in  the  Dominican  Republic  said, 
"We  don't  need  the  Marines.  Don't  worry 
about  it."  And  then  about  two  hours  later, 
the  ambassador  came  in  and  said  the  situ-' 
ation  has  changed  completely;  we've  got  to 
have  the  Marines. 

Now,  you've  got  to  decide  that  within  a 
couple  of  horn's.  You  can't  send  out  a  bunch 
of  people  to  do  Ph.  D.  theses  on  the  question. 
So  that  when  he  had  to  act,  he  acted.  But 
he  always  thought  about  them  and  did  not 
act  In  any  kind  of  emotional  response. 

I  mean,  this  notion  that  he  was  moved 
))y  hubris,  that  is  false  pride,  or  machismo, 
or  things  of  that  [sort],  is  utter  nonsense! 
Utter  nonsense.  Because  he  recognized  the 
responsibilities  which  rest  upon  a  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Senator  HtJMPHREY.  You  remember  the 
admonition  that  he  gave  every  one  of  us? 
You  mentioned  that  today  in  the  ceremony 
at  the  Rotunda.  "To  cool  the  rhetoric." 
Didn't  make  any  Cold  War  speeches.  The 
detente  that  we're  talking  about  with  the 
Soviet  Union  didn't  happen  Just  last  week 
That  was  a  long  process  through  Lyndon 
Johnson's  administration.  Dealing  with 
President  de  Oaulle:  constant  care.  Always 
I  remember  that  the  whole  idea  was  that 
somehow  or  another  that  if  you  get  the 
rhetoric  around  [sic],  It'U  be  easier  to  talk 
sense;  If  you'll  cool  down  the  verbiage,  the 
adjectives  and  the  rhetoric. 

I  know  that  the  preparations  for  those 
SALT  talks  were  very  dear  to  him,  as  you 
know  better  than  anybody  else. 

Rusk.  Well,  you'll  see  from  the  public  rec- 
ord that  he  didn't  let  us  attack  Chairman 
Khrushchev  .  .  . 
Senator  Humphrey.  No. 
Rusk.  ...  or  later  Mr.  Brezhnev  or  Mr. 
Kosygln,  or  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  or  President  de 
Gaulle,  or  anyone  In  personal  terms,  because 
diplomacy  has  learned  over  the  last  three 
hundred  years  that  that's  not  the  way  you 
.settle  problems. 

Cronktte.  Well,  clearly,  he  was  a  man  who 
was  concerned  about  what  pec^Ie  thought  of 
him.  What  man  Isn't,  and  particularly  a 
man  In  a  leadership  role?  And  it's  only  hu- 
man to  have  been.  But  he  did  seem  to  oc- 
casionally carry  It  to  the  extreme.  He  car- 
ried those  polls  around  with  him  all  the 
t  ime,  and  It  didn't  take  a  drop  of  the  hat  to 
show  them  to  you. 
( Laughter.! 

But  he  must  have  felt  .  .  . 

Rusk.  I  bet  Hubert  carried  some  polls  .  .  . 

Senator    Humphrey.    I'll    tell    you,    when 

you're    an    elective    officer,    there's    nothing 

that's  more  cheering  to  you  than  a  favorable 

poll. 

Cronkite.  Well,  I  was  going  to  say— I  was 
going  to  say  that,  did  he — among  you,  did 
he  worry  about  his  Image?  Did  he  ever  say 
I'm  so  sick  that  I'm  misunderstood?  Did  he 
wear  this  on  his  sleeve?  Harry? 

McPherson.  No.  not  with  me.  I  don't  think 
I  ever  heard  |;hat.  I  know  that  people  were 
brought  in  from  time  to  time  to  fix  it  up, 
to  work  on  the  television  Image  and  the  rest 
of  It.  And  surely  many  of  the  things  he  did 
were  done"^^nprove  the  Image.  But  I  ne\er 
heard  him  wolft-  out  loud  about  It  being  a 
bad  image.  i| 

Cronkite.  Did  the  'Vietnam  war — you 
know,  everybody — the  common  knowledge  is 
Umt— the  common  feeling  is  that  it  was  the 
Vietnam  war  that  brought  him  down,  that 
everything  else  worked  well  and  that  this 
did  not.  You  gentlemen  were  part  of  the 
policy  that  did  that.  Do  you  agree  with  that 
assessment?  I  mean,  do  you  thmk  he  was 
misunderstood  on  the  'Vietnam  war? 

Rusk.  This  war  was  his  great  agony,  be- 
cause there  would  not  have  been.  General 
Westmoreland,  a  single  American  In  uniform 
firing  a  weapon  at  anyone  In  Southeast  Asia 
if  Ho  Chi  Mhih  had  kept  his  men  and  his 
arms  in  his  own  country. 
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President  Kennedy  made  the  basic  deci- 
sion to  Intrude  American  forces  out  there. 
And  President  Kennedy  was  faced  with  the 
terrible  Berlin  crisis  of  '61,  '62,  with  the 
unspeakably  dangerous  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
and  the  situation  In  Southeast  Asia.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  didn't 
want  these  situations.  They  were  presented 
to  them. 

The  Vietnam  war  stood  in  the  way  of  so 
many  things  that  Lyndon  Johnson  wanted 
to  accomplish  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  no  one  wanted  peace  more  than 
he  did. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  went  into  every 
capital  of  the  world  looking  for  peace,  to  the 
point  where  some  of  our  experienced  frlenda 
in  Europe  said  to  me,  "Look,  you're  trying 
too  hard.  You're  going  to  create  misunder- 
standings In  Hanoi.  You  better  be  quiet  for 
a  while  .  .  ." 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  heard  the  President 
of  Burma  tell  that  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  don't  know 
whether  you're  supposed  to  talk  this  openly 
or  not.  But  when  the  President  said  to  him, 
"What  am  I  dotog  that's  wrong?" — when 
President  Johnson  [sic] — he  says  "You're 
asking  for  peace."  And  he  said,  "That's  In- 
terpreted In  our  part  of  the  world  as  a  sign 
of  weakness."  And  President  Johnson  said, 
"Look,  I'm  President  of  the  United  States. 
Our  people  want  peace.  And  that's  what  I 
want." 

Rusk.  Exactly. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  mean,  I  remember 
being  taken  upstairs  that  one  evening  when 
there  was  a  state  dinner.  Wasn't  it  Presi- 
dent .  .  .? 

Rusk.  Ne  Win. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Ne  Win,  yes.  And  we 
were  talking  about  it. 

Rusk.  But  this  Idea  that  somehow  Lyndon 
Johnson  looked  upon  himself  as  a  bronco- 
buster,  all-out  to  go  gung  ho  to  do  some- 
body In  the  eye.  Is  a  complete  misunder- 
standing of  his  approach  to  this  problem. 

Cronkfte.  Well,  thank  you  very  much, 
gentlemen,  all  friends  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 
I'll  be  back  in  Just  a  moment. 
Cronkite.  We've  been  talkmg  with  some 
friends  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  There  was  one 
side  to  the  President  that  all  of  us  knew,  or 
that  everyone  who  met  him  was  vividly 
aware  of,  I'm  sure,  and  that  was  his  great 
pride  in  his  country. 

He  told  me  this  story  during  an  Interview 
at  the  LBJ  Library.  And  I  think  it's  an  ap- 
propriate way  to  close  this  hour. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  I  heard  a 
president  of  the  University  of  Mmnesota  tell 
this  story  the  other  day  about  the  French- 
man that  was  talking  to  an  Englishman,  and 
he  said  to  him,  if  I  had  not  been  born  a 
Frenchman,  I  think  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  been  born  an  Englishman.  And  the 
Englishman  was — responded  and  said,  well,  I 
think  If  I  had  not  been  born  an  Englishman, 
I  would  have  wished  to  have  been  iKjrn  an 
Englishman. 

And  that's  the  way  I  feel  about  my  coun- 
try. I'm  so  glad  I  was  fortunate  enough, 
lucky  enough,  to  be  born  an  American,  with 
our  system;  that  If  I  had  not  been  born  an 
American,  I  Just  really  believe  that,  knowing 
what  I  do  about  this  country  and  its  system, 
I  would  have  wished  to  have  been  born  an 
American. 

Cronkite.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Announcer.   "Some   Friends   of   President 
Johnson"  was  recorded  earlier  tonight  in  our 
CBS  News  studios  In  Washington. 


THE  NUCLEAR  SUMBARINE 
(SSN  692)    "OMAHA" 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  on  last 
Saturday,  January  27,  the  keel  was  laid 
for    a   nuclear   submarine    at    Groton, 


Conn.,  and  the  name  of  that  new  sub- 
marine will  be  the  Omaha. 

It  was  a  memorable  occasion.  Mrs. 
Roman  L.  Hruska  authenticated  the  keel 
•and  did  so  most  graciously.  My  colleague, 
Senator  Hruska,  was  the  principal 
speaker  and  his  remarks  were  both  out- 
standing and  inspiring. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  my  remarks  the  im- 
portant speeches  made  on  that  occasion. 
These  include  the  remarks  of  Mr.  David 
S.  Lewis  of  the  General  Dynamfcs  Corp. ; 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Mr.  Warner;  Vice 
Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover,  U.S.N.,  in  introduc- 
ing Senator  Hruska;  a  telegram  from 
Adm.  E.  R.  Zumwalt,  Jr.;  and  the  speech 
of  my  colleague,  Senator  Hruska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  David  S.  Lewis 

Senator  Hruska,  Mrs.  Hruska,  Secretary 
Warner,  (Admiral  Zumwalt) :  The  men  and 
women  of  General  Dynamics  are  extremely 
gratified  to  have  been  selected  to  play  a 
major  role  in  the  important  688  attack  sub- 
marine program. 

There  Is  no  project  more  demanding  of 
excellence  in  technology.  In  workmanship 
and  in  management  than  the  Navy's  nuclear 
submarine   construction   program. 

We  believe  the  able,  experienced  team  at 
Electric  Boat  Is  fully  up  to  those  challenges. 

We  know  they  are  fully  dedicated  to  pro- 
viding the  Navy  the  highest  quality,  most 
reliable  ships  possible — and  on  schedule! 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  on  hand  to  rec- 
ognize the  first  major  milestone  in  the  con- 
struction schedule  of  the  Omaha. 

Our  next  speaker  and  I  were  here  last 
summer  for  the  laying  of  the  keel  of  the 
Philadelphia — we  were  also  together  on  this 
stand  two  years  ago  when  he  was  our  speaker 
at  the  launching  of  the  Archerfish,  for  which 
his  daughter  was  the  sponsor. 

That  had  to  be  the  coldest  day  in  the 
history  of  the  world — 

Thank  goodness  our  people  are  now  doing 
a  better  Job  of  planning  for  these  events! 

So  we  are  glad  to  welcome  back  this  morn- 
ing one  of  Electric  Boat's  old  friends.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  John  Warner. 

Secretary  Warner  has  a  long  and  Important 
record  of  service  and  leadership  to  the  Navy 
and  to  the  Nation. 

He  began  his  Navy  service  as  an  enlisted 
man  during  the  World  War  Two,  and  later 
served  as  an  officer  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 

In  1971 — at  the  request  of  President  Nixon 
he  again  answered  the  call  to  public  service 
and  left  a  distinguished  career  in  corporate 
law  to  become  undersecretary  of  the  Navy. 
He  served  In  that  position  with  distlnclion, 
and  last  May  fourth  wais  named  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  He  has  proven  himself  a  man 
of  action  and  determination  in  making  cer- 
tain that  the  Navy  will  remain  our  first  line 
of  defense. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce the  Honorable  John  W.  Warner. 

Mr.  Secretary. 

Remarks  by  Secretary  of  the  Navv 
Warner 

Tlie  last  time  1  spoke  here  the  temperature 
was  four  degrees  and  I  promised  the  atidience 
I  would  limit  my  remarks  to  four  minutes. 
The  temperature  today  is  20  degrees  but  I'll 
not  exercise  the  20  minutes. 

I'd  like  to  go  back  to  the  year  1939.  Two 
historical  events  occxirred  that  year — one  a 
tragedy— the  sinking  of  the  USS  Sqnnlus.  a 
submarine,  off  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire. 
We  have  the  privilege  of  having  with  us  to- 
day the  master  chief  petty  officer  who  made 


the  dives  to  rescue  the  men  from  that  strick- 
en ship,  for  which  he  was  awarded  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  Master  Chief 
Petty  Officer  William  Badders,  please  step 
forward. 

Also,  in  the  year  1939.  Senator  Carl  T. 
Curtis  ol  the  State  of  Nebraska  began  his 
public  service  in  the  State  of  Nebraska- 
Senator  Curtis. 

Joining  us  here  today  from  that  friendly 
state  where  they  don't  mind  cold  weather  at 
all  are  Congressman  and  Mrs.  Thone. 

Congressman  McCollister.  who  represents 
the  District  of  Omaha,  was  unable  to  be  here 
today  so  the  best  he  could  do  was  send  his 
bride,  Mrs.  McCollister. 

Now  the  Hruska  family,  although  from 
the  heart  of  our  nation  have  had  a  long  as- 
sociation with  the  Navy.  We  are  proud  to 
have  Victor  Hruska  who  served  In  the  Navy 
in  World  War  II. 

Senator  Hruska's  son.  Quentin.  who  is  a 
carrier  aviator  and  last  but  not  least.  Jana 
Hruska.  We  started  together  In  1960  in  the 
service  of  then  Vice  President  Nixon,  and  we 
have  served  together  since  then  in  one  way 
or  another  in  the  public  service  of  the  United 
States. 

I  have  used  my  S'i  minutes  and  I'll  save 
Just  one  to  introduce  our  principal  speaker. 

For  the  past  20  years  he  has  devoted  his 
entire  life  to  the  people  of  the  United  Stales 
He  started  in  the  Congress  of  the  U.S.  in 
1952  and  in  1954  he  was  elected  to  his  first 
term  as  U.S.  Senator.  In  my  Judgment,  he 
impresses  all  of  us  with  the  great  qualities 
that  we  in  the  east  have  come  to  associate 
with  those  who  pioneered  the  west.  I  am 
proud  to  introduce  our  principal  speaker- 
Senator  Roman  Hruska. 

Introduction  of  Mas.  Roman  L.  Hruska  and 
Miss  Jana  L.  Hruska  by  Vice  Adm.  H.  G. 

Rickover 

I  am  happy  to  introduce  two  charming 
ladies.  Mrs.  Roman  L.  Hruska.  who  will  lui- 
thenticate  the  keel  for  the  Omaha:  a%d 
Miss  Jana  L.  Hrtiska,  her  daughter  and  maid 
of  honor. 

But  first  I  would  like  to  speak  about  Sen- 
ator Hruska.  a  man  for  whom  I  have  much 
admiration. 

Over  the  span  of  his  20  years  in  Congress, 
he  is  a  man  who  has  had  the  character  and 
intellectual  capacity  to  gain  and  retain  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues  and  of  his  constit- 
uents. Combined  with  diplomacy  and  an  ab- 
sence of  formality  and  pomp,  he  has  the 
ability  to  talk  with  men  and  women,  the 
military,  scientists,  and  colleague.s.  in  their 
own  language— a  gift  indispensable  to  one 
in  his  profession. 

The  casual  observer,  considering  that  he 
began  his  working  Ute  .so  modestly,  and  rose 
to  his  present  high  position,  might  say  that 
fortune  smiled  on  him  and  that  he  was 
luckv.  This  is  not  the  case.  Anyone  familiar 
with  his  background  knows  that  he  has 
earned  his  position  and  his  responsibilities 
by  application  and  industry,  by  force  of  mind, 
character  and  integrity 

There  is  no  affectalioii  in  him.  no  false 
humility.  He  knows  his  capacities,  and  takes 
pride  iii  them  He  looks  on  them  as  a  trust. 
of  which  he  must  be  the  diligent  and  faith- 
ful steward 

He  nets  on  principle,  not  on  personality. 
The  people  to  whom  he  respond?,  are  those 
who  have  ability,  and  put  it  to  full  use.  who 
are  daunted  neither  by  loU  nor  difficulty,  but 
give  them.selves  without  reserve  to  the  work 
in  hand. 

He  Is  a  prodigious  worker.  Nothing  less 
Uian  full  mastery  of  any  subject  he  tackles 
will  satisfy  him.  Although  a  man  of  intense 
convictions,  he  is  open-minded,  and  not  be- 
yond persuasion  until  the  last  word  has 
ijeen  .'■poken  He  understands  that  it  is  the 
task  of  a  leader  to  determine  which  difficul- 
ties will  resolve  themselves,  and  which  will 
spread  their  rot  when  shoved  under  the  rug. 
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n  an   age   when  prolixity   is   becoming  a 

su|>stltute   for  conviction,   his   speeches   are 

the  point,  and  his  positions  are  firm.  He 

been  a  consistent  supporter  of  a  strong 

na).ional  defense.  He  knows  that  in  today's 

world,   if  one   might  err   in   Judg- 

it    is    better    to   err    on    the    side    of 

stdength  than  on  the  side  of  weakness. 

»Irs.  Hruska,  whose  maiden  name  was  \'ic- 
tofia  KuncI,  is  a  native  of  Omaha,  where  the 
has   also   lived   his   adult   life.   She 
educated  in  the  Omaha  public  schools 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  Her  studies 
a   semester    at    the    University   of 
Medical  School.  She   was  married 
lOmaha  attorney  Roman  Hruska  in  1930. 
Th  ;y  have   three   children  and  four  grand- 
children. 

the  early  days  of  our  country  women 
men  worked  hard  together  to  clear  the 
,  to  build  a  home,  to  grow  food,  and 
raise  their  children.  Out  of  this  partner- 
grew  many  of  our  great  men.  Today 
environment  has  changed,  but  the  fun- 
ental  nature  of  this  partnership  has  not. 
Vl<^rla  Hruska  understands  this.  Her  fine 
chl  Idxen  and  her  active  help  in  the  Senators 
ele  :tion  campaigns  bear  witness  to  this.  Be- 
sides her  busy  family,  this  gracious  lady 
time  for  gardening,  and  participation 
the  Congressional  Club,  the  Republican 
— esslonal  Wives  Club,  and  the  Red 
unit  of  the  Ladles  of  the  Senate. 
Bjlss  Jana  Hruska,  who  will  assist  her 
her  today.  Is  another  example  of  the 
ooi^rlbution  to  public  service  of  this  re- 
famlly.  This  lovely  young  ladv.  who 
graftuat«d  from  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
occupies  a  position  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government. 

introduce  to  you  Mrs.  Hruska  who,  with 
assistance  of  Jana,  ber  maid  of  honor, 
authenticate  the  keel  of  the  Omaha. 

Washington.  DC,  January  27, 1973. 
Mr  Davth  S.  Lewis, 

Chiirman  of  the  Board,  General  Dynamics, 
Groton,  Conn.: 

deeply  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  be 
wlt|i  you  as  you  lay  the  keel  for  the  U.S.S. 
lo — the  newest  addition  to  our  Navy's 
nudlear  attack  submarine  forces.  I  am  sxire, 
tlo^evcr.  that  the  presence  of  Sec.  Warner 
other  Navy  representatives  along  with 
distinguished  citizens  of  the  State  of 
""""""i  will  more  than  make  up  for  my 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  Mrs. 
Hniska  will  be  there  to  authenticate  the 
kee  and  that  her  husband  Sen.  Hriiska  has 
conientcd  to  make  the  major  address  for 
ttali  historic  occasion.  Please  extend  to  all  of 
tho  «  present  my  deep  appreciation  for  their 
att4ndance  and  my  apologies  for  not  being 
abl^  to  be  with  you. 
Warm  regards. 

E.    R.    ZUMWALT.  Jr., 

Admiral  U.S.  Navy 


an<] 
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B^ifAitKS  BT  Senator  Roman  L.  Hruska 
Hruska  and  I,  together  wlih  all  Ne- 
present.  are  highly  pleased  and  de- 
lighted to  participate  In  the  keel  laying  cere- 
moi  ly  for  the  nuclear  powered  attack  sub- 
marine, Omaha  (SSN  692) . 

of  us.  In  fact  all  citizens  of  Nebraska, 
proud  and  honored  that  the  name  chosen 
It  Is  that  of  the  Metropolitan  City  of 
State. 

laying  ceremonies,  followed  by  launch- 
and  commlsslonings.  are  always  Impor- 
hlstorlcal  events.  It  means  another 
faclor  of  strength  and  force  in  our  Navy. 
whl:h  has  developed  a  proud  tradition  and 
hlsi  ory. 
Tie 


Kjell 


City  of  Omaha,  Itself,  also  has  played 

substantial    role    In    the    development   of 

Nation.   Situated  on   a  site  visited   by 

Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  Omaha  early 

and  continues  as  an  important  river 

and  supply  station  for  the  West.  It  Is 

called  the  Gateway  to  the  West.  It  grew  to 


be  the  fourth  largest  rail  center  In  the  coun- 
try. It  is  the  world's  largest  livestock  market. 
Within  a  few  miles  to  the  South  is  found 
Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  on  which  Strategic 
Air  Command  Headquarters  and  the  Joint 
Target  Command  are  located.  These  are  all 
so  closely  allied  to  the  Naval  forces  and  the 
Itind  of  ship  for  which  these  keel  laying 
teremonies  are  being  held. 

Tl:e  SSN  Omaha  will  be  the  third  ship  to 
carry  the  name  of  our  City  to  the  sea.  The 
first  Omaha  was  laid  down  in  1867.  She  ade- 
(luately  served  the  Navy  for  23  years  before 
being  decommissioned. 

The  second  Omaha  was  launched  in  1920. 
She  made  many  ports-cf-call  in  her  peace- 
time cruises.  During  World  War  II.  she  played 
a  significant  role  tn  slopping  Nazi  blockade 
runners. 

Now  comes  the  third  Omaha. 
I  understand  that  when  completed,  there 
will  be  more  science  packed  into  her  keel 
than  in  any  previous  warship.  There  is  a 
saying  among  submariners  that  "there  is 
room  for  everything  aboard  a  submarine  ex- 
cept a  mistake."  Advantage  Is  being  taken 
of  this  adage  because  It  will  have  the  most 
advanced  anti-submarine  warfare  capa- 
bilities. 

It  will  add  greatly  to  our  powerful  force 
fcr  peace  In  this  troubled  world. 

It  will  be  built  and  commissioned  at  a 
highly  opportune  time  of  our  history.  It  Is 
a  period  in  which  timely,  adequate,  and  firm 
progress  must  be  made  toward  a  military 
capability  second  to  none:  a  military  strength 
equal  to  the  challenges  that  could  arise. 

There  are  some  people  who  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  this  goal. 

They  point  to  the  cease  fire  in  Vietnam: 
to  the  great  successes  of  President  Nixon 
in  reducing  world  tensions  and  reaching  bet- 
ter understanding  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China.  They  point  to  other  im- 
provements In  good  will  among  nations,  of 
true  enlightenment  and  conviction  of  all 
nations  that  war  is  no  longer  thinkable  as 
a  matter  of  settling  disputes.  Hence,  that 
there  will  be  no  wars. 

Such  arguments  are  used  as  a  basis  for 
heavy  reductions  In  our  military  resources 
and  power.  Their  cry  is  that  such  reductions 
are  safe  and  In  order.  Moneys  Intended  to 
them  should  be  used  for  purposes  of  peace. 

History  should  remind  us,  however,  that 
isolationism  and  weakness  are  not  guarantors 
of  peace.  Just  the  opposite  Is  true.  In  the 
1930's  and  again  following  World  War  II. 
this  Nation  withdrew  within  its  borders  in  an 
attempt  to  forget  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
concentrate  on  our  own  domestic  problems 
and  priorities.  The  results  of  those  two  peri- 
ods of  Isolationism  were  not  happy:  the 
events  of  1941-45  and  1950-53  should  be  grim 
reminders  of  the  fruits  of  weakness.  The 
United  States,  In  the  decade  of  the  70's,  can- 
not afford  another  such  experience. 

That  Is  President  Nixon's  strong  convic- 
tion and  commitment.  Here  are  his  recent 
words: 

"For  the  United  States  to  abdicate  its 
leadership  role  in  the  world,  or  to  attempt 
to  meet  Its  responsibilities  through  good  In- 
tentions alone,  without  the  backing  of  a 
strong  defense,  would  be  one  of  the  great- 
est tragedies  of  history. 

"Let  us  never  go  down  that  road.  That 
is  the  road  which  led  an  unprepared  Amer- 
ica Into  two  world  wars  earlier  In  this 
century." 

My  studied  belief  is  that  a  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  have  rejtfcted  the  pro- 
posal that  our  first  place  mlrltary  position 
should    be    reduced    or    Impaired. 

They  know  we  cannot  afford  the  alterna- 
tive. They  know  that  a  philosophy  dedicated 
to  weakening  America  and  vishering  in  a  new 
Isolationism — an  Isolationism  that  would  cut 
us  off  from  our  friends  and  give  our  ad- 
versaries an  overwhelming  military  supe- 
riority— is  unacceptable. 


A  weakened  America,  vulnerable  to  mili- 
tary blackmail  and  without  confidence  and 
trust  of  other  nations  of  the  Free  World 
would  never  be  able  to  face  down  another 
country  seeking  to  force  Its  will  on  others. 

The  sea  occupies  three-fourths  of  the 
area  of  this  globe.  To  Insure  peace  and  se- 
curity for  our  Nation  and  our  allies,  we  need 
the  protection  that  our  nuclear  submarine 
fleet  provides.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  Omaha  will  never  be  called  upon  to  use 
her  nuclear  might.  But,  It  Is  also  my  firm 
conviction  that  without  the  Omaha  and 
other  submarines  like  her,  our  chances  for 
peace  would  be  far  less  than  they  are  now. 

The  question  we  as  a  nation  face  today 
is  simply  this:  Can  v;e  ever  be  left  In  peace 
if  we  do  not  actively  assume  the  burden  of 
keeping  the  peace?  A  strong  U.S.  military 
posture  is  the  source  of  stability  In  this 
world.  It  is  essential  to  peace. 


A  ■WORLD  ASSEMBLY  ON  AGING 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last  Sep- 
tember, at  the  25th  Annual  Conference 
on  Aging  of  the  Institute  for  Gerontology 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  I  proposed  that  a 
World  Assembly  on  Aging  be  conducted 
in  the  next  3  to  5  years,  possibly  under 
the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations.  Since 
that  time,  I  have  received  must  solid  sup- 
port for  the  proposed  assembly,  which 
would  assist  each  nation  in  determining 
what  kinds  of  commitments,  must  be 
made  in  a  world  in  which  an  ever-in- 
creasing segment  of  the  population  lives 
in  a  lengthening  number  of  years  which 
we  now  call  retirement. 

A  world  Assembly  on  Aging  would  also 
serve  as  a  prod  for  encouraging  the 
United  States  to  develop  and  implement 
a  national  policy  on  aging — something 
which  had  been  hoped  for  with  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  of  1971.  The 
momentum  which  had  been  generated  by 
that  conference  now  needs  recharging. 

When  we  consider  that  between  now 
and  1985,  the  overall  world  population 
is  expected  to  grow  at  a  rate  of  about 
1 1  percent,  while  the  older  population  is 
forecast  to  gain  24  percent,  it  becomes 
increasingly  more  imperat:  ve  that  we  di- 
rect attention  to  resolvirg  the  fimda- 
mental  issues  created  by  his  phenome- 
non which  I  have  termed  t  le  "retirement 
revolution."  I 

The  beneficial  effects  off  a  World  As- 
sembly on  Aging  upon  the  developing 
nations  should  not  be  underestimated. 
With  their  older  population  expected  to 
grow  by  more  than  38  percent  by  1980, 
they  too  will  eventually  be  engulfed  by 
the  retirement  revolution.  The  World  As- 
sembly on  Aging  could  help  the  develop- 
ing nations  prepare  for  the  social  and 
economic  changes  produced  by  a  longer 
average  life  expectancy. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  and  other  governments  to  actively 
pursue  a  course  of  cooperation  taking 
positive  steps  leading  to  the  world  con- 
vocation. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  am  pleased  by  the 
solid  support  which  I  have  been  receiving 
and  wish  to  call  specific  attention  to  the 
high  importance  placed  upon  the  pro- 
posed World  Assembly  on  Aging  by  the 
nationally  known  writer  in  the  field  of 
aging,  Theodore  Schuchat.  A  syndicated 
article  by  Mr.  Schuchat,  entitled  "Con- 
ference on  Aging  a  Necessity,"  appeared 
on  December  10, 1972. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr,  Schuchat  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

jFrom  the  Sunday  Record,  Dec.  10,  1972) 

Conference  on  Aging  a  Necessity 

(By  Theodore  Schuchat) 

Sen.  Frank  Church  of  Idaho  wants  the 
United  Nations  to  convene  a  world  assembly 
on  aging  to  deal  with  the  retirement  revolu- 
tion he  says  is  already  a  major  force  in  in- 
dustrialized countries. 

Chairman  of  the  Senate's  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  Church  believes  that  this  re- 
tirement revolution  eventually  will  engulf 
the  developing  nations.  A  world  assembly 
on  aging  in  the  next  three  to  five  years,  he 
says,  could  help  them  prepare  for  the  social 
and  economic  changes  produced  by  a  longer 
average  life  expectancy. 

A  recent  UN  report  cited  by  Church  showed 
that  there  are  24  million  more  people  of  age 
65  or  older  on  Earth  now  than  there  were 
five  years  ago.  By  1985,  there  will  be  270  mil- 
lion "older  people  In  all,  or  70  million  more 
of  age  65  or  more  than  there  are  today. 

HIGHER    THAN    AVERAGE 

Compared  to  other  age  groups,  the  pro- 
portion of  older  persons  is  rising  at  a  much 
faster  rate  around  the  world,  according  to 
the  U.N.  study.  Between  now  and  1985,  over- 
all population  growth  Is  expected  to  be  about 
11  per  cent,  while  the  older  population  will 
grow  by  24  per  cent. 

In  the  less  developed  nations,  overall  pop- 
ulation growth  Is  forecast  at  almost  28  per 
cent  between  1970  and  1980,  but  the  esti- 
mate for  the  older  population  group  is  more 
than  38  per  cent. 

"The  United  Nations  report,"  Church  says, 
"says  the  world  has  an  aging  population, 
with  social  and  economic  implications  which 
are  not  yet  clearly  understood." 

RETIREMENT    AND    YOU 

•VA  major  task  of  a  world  assembly  on  aging, 
Cluirch  suggests,  would  be  to  involve  govern- 
ments in  a  cooperative  venture  which  would 
help  each  nation  determine  what  kind  of 
commitments  must  be  made  In  a  world  in 
which  larger  and  larger  segments  of  the  pop- 
ulation live  to  be  older  and  older. 

Such  a  global  meeting  would  also  serve 
selfish  interests  of  the  United  States,  the 
youthful  senator  believes. 

"For  one  thing,  a  world  assembly  on  aging 
would  be  an  additional  prod  for  development 
of  policy  on  aging — ^something  we  had  hoped 
that  the  White  House  Conference  (of  1971) 
would  do,"  he  explained. 

NEW    ENERGY 

"The  momentum  of  that  conference  needs 
recharging.  If  the  United  States  had  to  pre- 
pare for  an  international  meeting  at  which 
it  would  develop  Its  commitment  on  aging  in 
conjunction  with  other  nations,  we  would 
be  more  certain  that  a  national  policy  would 
not  only  be  formulated,  but  implemented," 
he  said. 

A  critic  of  the  Nixon  Administration, 
Church  argues  that  an  International  meeting 
on  retirement  problems  wotild  help  the 
United  States  develop  real  perspective  on  its 
failures  and  achievements. 

He  wants  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  add  aging  to  the  agreements  they 
have  made  to  cooperate  in  research  against 
cancer,  heart  disease,  and  environmental 
health  problems.  In  contrast,  President  Nixon 
vetoed  Congressional  action  to  create  a  na- 
tional institute  on  aging  and  to  expand  the 
work  of  the  U.S.  Administration  on  Aging. 

Church  was  a  leader  In  the  fight  to  enact 
a  larger  Increase  in  Social  Security  benefits 
than  the  Nixon  Administration  proposed. 

Describing  the  recent  20  percent  increase 


as  only  modest,  he  declared  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  no  policy  at  all  on  re- 
tirement income. 

Both  advanced  and  developing  nations  have 
to  decide  a  lot  of  questions  regarding  their 
elderly  population,  Church  maintains,  add- 
ing that  a  world  assembly  could  help  them 
deal  with  such  questions  as  these: 

How  much  of  an  economy,  for  example, 
sltould  be  committed  to  retirement  income? 

If  skills  become  obsolete  in  middle  age 
within  industrial  nations,  what  will  be  f.  e 
effect  upon  employment  status  of  those  ;•.  - 
fected,  and  what  effect  will  unemployment  or 
underemployment  have  on  their  social  insur- 
ance payments  for  retirement? 

What  if  nations  around  the  world  follow 
one  after  the  other  in  establisliing  lower 
compulsory  retirement  ages?  How  will  the 
lower  number  of  productive  years  aJIect  to- 
morrow's retirement?" 

In  developing  nations,  what  effect  upon  the 
elderly  will  result  from  the  widespread  move 
of  younger  people  from  the  rural  areas  to  the 
cities?" 

The  big  Industrialized  nations  have  tried 
to  answer  these  questions  In  different  ways, 
but  not  always  with  success.  They  need  some 
better  answers,  Church  suggests,  and  the  de- 
veloping nations  have  a  chance  to  avoid  mak- 
ing mistakes  when  facing  the  same  questions. 


WHITE  GOLD  ON  TREASURE 
MOUNTAIN 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  an  article 
appeared  this  past  weekend  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  celebrating  some  of  the 
manifest  attractions  of  the  State  of  Utah. 
Our  high  mountain  country  has  been 
famous  for  a  number  of  years  for  its 
excellent  skiing,  but  as  the  article  pointed 
out,  it  is  not  merely  the  steep  slopes  and 
superb  snow  that  is  drawing  so  many 
visitors  to  Utah.  For  these  visitors  have 
discovered  a  State  possessing  great 
natural  beauty,  a  colorful  frontier  his- 
tory, warm  hospitality,  and  a  thriving 
cultural  life. 

Those  of  us  who  are  natives  have 
knowii  about  the  fine  qualities  of  our 
State  for  some  time,  and  as  my  colleagues 
know.  I  have  extolled  these  qualities  on 
this  floor  on  more  than  one  occasion.  I 
am  pleased  now  to  find  that  the  word  is 
spreading. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imaninious  con- 
sent that  the  Post  article  by  Mr.  Peter 
Tonge  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

They're  Shoveling  White  Gold  on 

Treasure  Mountain 

(By  Peter  Tonge) 

Salt  Lake  City. — It  used  to  be  the  silver 
from  within  the  mighty  motintain  that  drew 
people  like  a  magnet  to  the  area.  Now  the 
snow  that  mantles  it  proves  the  attraction. 

They  call  it  Treasure  Mountain.  In  Its  day 
the  tunnels  that  cut  deeply  into  the  rock  face 
poured  out  more  than  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  minerals:  Silver  for  the  most  part  but  lead, 
zinc,  and  a  little  gold.  too.  It  is  estimated 
that  an  equal  value  of  minerals  still  lies 
hidden  there,  but  the  dollars  now  flowing 
Into  Park  City,  as  the  one-time  mining  town 
Is  named,  come  from  those  who  love  to  ski 
the  snow-packed  runs  that  snake  down  the 
mountainside. 

They  come  from  all  over  to  this  and  10 
other  mountain  resorts  near  the  great  Salt 
Lake  during  a  six  to  seven-month  season 
that  starts  around  Thanksgiving  and  extends 
through  May.  That's  what  makes  this  Utah 
region  such  a  great  one. 


There  is  excellent  skiing  terrain,  a  fabulous 
snowfall  that  in  some  areas  tops  36  feet 
most  years  and  frequently  goes  as  high  as  50 
feet.  All  of  it  is  within  60  minutes  driving 
time  of  the  international  airport  here. 

Park  City,  for  instance,  is  just  half  an  hour 
away  Irom  downtown  Salt  Lake  Ci'lV,  or 
from  the  ballet,  the  theater,  or  whatever 
other  reason  might  make  you  prefer  a  city- 
center  motel  to  a  mountainside  lodge. 

Just  as  tl^e  miners  followed  the  soldiers  to 
these  mountains  a  century  ago,  so  the  skiers 
followed  the  photographers  in  more  recent 
times.  When  the  miners  moved  ovit  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  the  picture  takers, 
apparently,  moved  in.  "I'hey  were  pioneers. 
too.  in  a  still  infant  industry,  who  sought  to 
capture  the  grandeur  of  the  mountainside 
on  iilm.  As  some  tcU  it  here,  skiers  saw  the 
pliotographs,  then  hastened  out  to  schuss 
the   slopes. 

In  more  recent  years,  photographic  forays 
were  followed  by  helicopter-hopping  ski  trips 
to  the  more  remote  peaks  until  the  enter- 
preneurs  pvit  in  the  ski  lodges  and  lifts  on 
some  of  them.  While  this  took  some  of  the 
excitement  out  of  the  sport  for  the  hardy 
(and  wealthy)  few,  it  opened  tip  more  of  a 
skiers'  paradise  for  the  many. 

Even  now  helicopters  gyrate  up  to  any  one 
of  a  hundred  otherwise  untouched  peaks  to 
provide  powder  skiing  and  precipitous 
descents  for  the  really  skillful. 

Nestling  in  a  wide  spruce  and  aspen  valley, 
8,000  feet  up  but  still  3,000  feet  below  the  top 
of  the  many  ski  runs.  He  two  of  the  three 
resorts  I  visited  recently:  Alta  and  Snow- 
bird, one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  newest 
of  this  nation's  ski  resorts:  the  classic  and 
ultramodern  side  by  side.  The  very  contrast 
adds  to  the  enjoyment  of  skiing  in  the  area. 

Alta,  like  Park  City,  was  once  a  bustling 
mining  town  of  5,000  residents.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  in  the  area  to  swap  mining  gear 
for  ski  equipment.  They  were  skiing  there 
more  or  less  regtilarly  in  1930.  Eight  years 
later  the  first  chair  lift  was  installed. 

Now  there  are  many  such  comfortable 
mec'nanical  rides  to  the  top  and  a  bewildering 
array  of  routes  for  the  exhilarating,  whistling 
descent  to  the  canyon  floor.  Some  of  the 
European-style  lodges  here  include  break- 
fast and  dinner  wiih  their  accommodations: 
a  homey  touch  which  adds  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned charm  of  the  place. 

Snowbird,  a  decade  in  the  planning,  has 
Just  entered  its  second  year  of  operation  The 
single-dwelling  sprawl  has  been  ruled  out  in 
this  development  Planning  is  stich  that  as 
little  of  the  natural  terrain  as  possible  is  dis- 
turbed. Trees  are  covered  at  all  times,  and 
the  whole  village,  if  such  it  can  be  called. 
blends  with  the  sxirroundings.  Its  a  quality. 
luxury  development  that  many  suggest  may 
become  the  pattern  for  future  resorts  in 
the   U.S. 

Park  City  has  base  facilities  that  are  as 
impressive  as  any  in  the  area  and  plans  for 
Improvements  which  will  see  $100  million 
spent  during  the  next  decade.  The  old  mining 
town  itself  still  exists,  and  its  main  street. 
rising  fairly  steeply  up  a  mcuntainside.  re- 
mains much  as  it  appeared  at  the  turn  of 
the  centurv. 


ENGLISH  FOR  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
SPEAKERS 
Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  one  group 
who.se  .special  educational  needs  are  of- 
ten overlooked  is  the  large  non-English 
speaking  community  found  in  many  of 
our  urban  areas.  In  the  Nation's  Capital, 
however,  a  volunteer  project  has  made 
wide-scale  English  language  instruction 
available  on  television  to  the  foreign- 
speaking  population.  At  a  time  when  the 
President  is  asking  that  we  keep  expenses 
down,  this  project,  in  which  concerned 
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broadcasters  and  educators  have  joined 
t<  gether  to  provide  a  free  service  to  the 
n\au\y  in  need,  indicates  that  the  Ameri- 
tradition  of  helping  one  another  con- 
tihues  to  be  a  viable  solutioa  to  pressing 
(jcial  problems. 
An  article  entitled  "English  for  For- 
Speakers — A  Television  Solution," 
itten  by  Michael  R.  Kelley,  Ph.  D.,  pro- 
of English,  George  Mason  Univer- 
y,  Fairfax,  Va..  describing  this  project 
lich  he  coordinated  and  produced,  was 
Wished  in  the  November  1972  issue  of 
idiovisual    Instruction.    I   ask   unani- 
mfcus  consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

IS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

follows : 

English   for    Foreign   Spfakers — A 

Television  Solltion 

(By  Michael  R.  Kelley) 
Mthough  teIe\ision  long  ago  establbhed 
itself  as  a  valuable  medium  for  in-school 
uction,  neither  educational  nor  com- 
mtrcial  television  has  ever  been  fully  utilized 
a  vehicle  for  in-home  general  audience 
Instruction.  Perhaps  the  basic  reason  for  this 
in  the  nature  of  adult  education.  Tele- 
ilion  Is  an  expensive  medium,  and  the  adult 
sti  ident's  educational  needs  are  generally  too 
in  lited  in  scope  or  fragmented  in  need  to 
^rrant  the  high  expense  of  a  mass  medium. 
Itlonally,  teachers  have  tended  to  be  wary 
ghtfully  in  some  cases),  of  any  xise  of 
r-lsion  which  would  completely  eliminate 
thfeir  day-to-day  function  m  the  educational 
pr  >cess. 

rhere  are  currently  hundreds  of  thou- 
saj  ids  of  non-English  speaking  residents  in 
Ar  lerica's  major  urban  centers  who  desper- 
at(  ly  need  Instruction  in  English  as  a  foreign 
lai  guage.  In  most  cases,  they  are  strongly 
motivated,  but  with  the  present  shortage  of 
uately  trained  teachers  and  available 
many  still  have  no  learning  oppor- 
ity.  Surprisingly,  with  only  one  or  two 
exceptions  in  the  past  decade,  television  has 
played  a  significant  role  in  solving  this 
need.  Yet,  as  a  recent  Washington, 
,  project  shows.  It  does  provide  a  very 
effit^lent  solution, 

I  the  metropolitan  Washington,  D.C.,  area, 
wliere  the  estimated  number  of  non-English 
sp<  akers  Is  120,000,  the  need  for  such  a  mass 
edi  icatlonai  effort  was  so  great,  that  once 
it  vtis  brought  to  their  attention,  there  com- 
me  rclal  VHP  broadcasters  ( the  three  network 
affiliates  in  the  city),  (WMAL,  WTOP.  WRC) 
wUllng  to  donate  their  services  without 
chirge.  Working  with  them  was  a  team  of 
vol  inteer  curriculum  specialists,  teachers  and 
act  OTS,  who  In  conjunction  with  the  D.C. 
Pu  )llc  Schools,  produced  "Time  for  Eng- 
lish"— a  90-program  course  In  English  as  a 
for  sign  language,  which  went  on  the  air 
March  15,  1971.  These  45  hours  of  color  tele- 
vis  on  language  instruction  carried  a  total 
pri «  tag  of  under  $5,000 — not  one  penny  of 
wh  ch  was  spent  on  the  actual  production 
an4  broadcast  of  the  television  programs. 

METHODOLOCT 

lb  order  to  make  the  entire  series  valu- 
abl;  to  speakers  of  various  nationalities  and 
Ian  ;uage  backgrounds,  the  "direct  method" — 
no\r  considered  to  be  the  most  efficient 
apf  roach  to  language  teaching — was  utilized 
thiDughout.  In  this  approach.  English  words 
ani  I  phrases  are  associated  directly  with 
th«lr  meanings,  rather  than  with  aJfcord 
or  phrase  of  simUar  meaning  in  thJe  stu- 
dei  fs  native  language.  The  student  learns  a 
con  trolled  number  of  basic  sentence  pat- 
tens, and  is  taught  (through  imitation) 
ho^'  to  interchange  various  linguistic  ele- 
me  Its  of  the  same  class,  and  to  alter  the 
orti  sr  of  elements  within  the  structural 
frai  ne  to  achieve  variations  in  meaning. 
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I;i  an  e.Tort  to  gear  the  instruction  to  each 
individual  student's  personal  needs  with- 
out the  use  of  a  clas.=;room  teacher,  the  total 
curriculum  of  90  half-hour  lessons  was  di- 
vided into  three  competency  levels  of  30 
lessons  each,  and  one  level  was  assigned  to 
each  volun'eering  station.  The  curriculum 
was  designed  so  that  each  level  would  be 
a  complete  unit  in  itself,  with  its  own 
teacher  or  team  of  teachers,  while  at  the 
same  time  dovetailiiicr  into  the  next  higher 
level,  where  repetition  for  learning  reui- 
forcement  was  built  in.  This  reduced  the 
total  financial  burden  carried  by  any  one 
station,  and  each,  on  a  beginning,  an  inter- 
mediate, and  an  advanced  level.  Production 
and  .broadcast  schedules  were  syiuhronized 
so  that  the  first  program  in  each  of  the  three 
levels  went  on  the  air  the  same  day.  and  at 
roughly  the  same  time.  By  this  device,  which 
can  work  Jtist  as  efficiently  with  one  tele- 
vision station  and  three  time  periods  per 
day,  the  student  with  a  competency  level 
equal  or  close  to  that  of  the  intermediate 
or  advanced  level  did  not  have  to  wait  for 
lessons  at  the  lower  level  to  be  broadcast 
before  starting  his  or  her  own  instruction. 
Instead,  he  or  she  simply  tuned  to  the  chan- 
nel broadcasting;  the  level  most  suited  to  the 
individual  need. 

All  three  of  the  levels  lasted  for  six  weeks, 
and  were  broadcast  five  days  per  week.  At 
the  end  of  each  six-week  period,  each  sta- 
tion repeated  its  particular  level.  This  pro- 
vided every  student  with  an  additional  per- 
sonal choice  to  either  repeat  the  same  course 
level  for  review,  or  to  move  to  llie  next 
higher  level  by  simply  tuning  to  another 
channel.  The  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
repeat  each  course  level  more  than  once, 
without  waiting  for  the  entire  90-lcssou 
series  to  be  broadcast,  was  considered  to  be 
a  necessary  requirement  for  efficient  lan- 
guage learning.  By  this  basically  simple 
method,  television  was  able  to  easily  and 
economically   meet    the    requirement. 

Although  language  acquisition  is  best 
achieved  by  listening  and  speaking,  a  limited 
amount  of  written  instructional  material 
can  also  be  helpful  in  speeding  the  learning 
process.  Accordingly,  exercise  books  were 
written  to  accompany  each  of  the  instruc- 
tional levels.  Large  quantities  of  the  books 
were  printed  with  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment and  private  foundation  money,  and 
at  $3,000  were  the  largest  single  expense  item 
for  the  entire  project.  The  books  were  free 
to  any  student  who  wanted  them,  and  to 
minimize  the  logistical  difficulties  in  supply- 
ing them  to  the  home-viewing  students,  the 
various  branches  of  the  DC.  Public  Library 
system  and  selected  branch  libraries  in  the 
surrounding  suburbs  were  used  as  points 
of  distribution. 

In  addition  to  their  use  as  an  instruction- 
al supplement,  the  books  were  originally 
conceived  of  as  a  means  to  measure  the  stu- 
dents" learning  achievement.  The  initial  in- 
tention was  to  have  the  student  pick  up  the 
exercise  books  one  level  at  a  time,  and  to 
return  one  completed  book  to  the  library 
when  the  book  for  the  next  higher  level  was 
picked  up.  Motivation  for  the  return  of  the 
books  was  to  have  been  a  certificate  of  com- 
pletion for  each  level.  Issued  by  the  DC. 
Public  Schools.  Before  the  books  went  to 
press,  however.  It  was  felt  that  the  task  of 
correcting  them  and  mailing  the  certificates 
would  be  an  overly  burdensome  Job  for  our 
volunteer  staff.  It  was  also  thought  that  the 
books  would  have  a  greater  educational  value 
if  they  contained  additional  reference  mate- 
rial, and  the  students  were  allowed  to  retain 
them  as  study  tools.  Thus,  the  certificate 
program  was  abandoned  and  we  incorporated 
into  the  exercise  books  such  reference  items 
as  conversion  tables  for  weights  and  meas- 
ures: a  table  converting  centigrade  to  Fahr- 
enheit temperatures;  a  full  set  of  paradigms 
for  the  verb  "to  be"  and  the  personal  pro- 
nouns: pronunciation  charts  using  the 
phonetic  alphabet;    and  even  the   words  to 


some   American  folksongs  for  cultural  rein- 
forcement  purposes. 

The  use  of  the  exercise  books  still  provided 
an  excellent  mcan«  of  determining  student 
interest  and  participation  In  the  programs. 
By  the  first  day  of  broadcast,  the  original 
printing  run  of  6.000  books  was  depleted, 
and  additional  printings  were  necessary.  The 
beginning  level  programs  are  still  beinj; 
broadcast  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  largely 
because  of  the  continuing  demand  for  the 
books  at  this  particular  level.  This  continu- 
ing; respon.se  to  the  programs  has  also  re- 
sulted in  a  grant  which  is  being  used  to  make 
them  available  to  other  cities  through  an 
Insirt'ctional  television  library. 

TKCH.VIQT'ES 

The  nature  of  the  television  medium  pre- 
:,e:.ted  certain  problems  in  the  production  of 
"T.me  for  English."  Since  the  programs  were 
taped  in  advance,  there  was  no  sure  way  of 
determining  if  the  pace  of  each  dav's  lesson 
wa.s  appropriate  to  each  home  viewing  stu- 
dent's needs.  There  also  was  no  way  of  know- 
in;.'  when  or  if  a  student  needed  further 
practice  and  drill  in  a  particular  segment  of 
lesson  material.  Each  of  these  problems  was 
partly  overcome  by  trying  out  lessons  before 
taping  with  a  small  group  of  students  en- 
rolled in  a  class  at  the  same  level  In  the  one 
school  of  adult  English  education  operated 
by  the  D.C.  Schools.  Appropriate  revisions 
in  the  lessons  were  made  based  on  student 
reactions  at  these  run-throughs.  Teachers 
anu  curriculum  writers  also  drew  on  their 
own  extensive  classroom  experience  to  an- 
ticipate student  difficulties  by  providing  ad- 
ditional time  in  the  lessons  for  the  more 
complex  linguistic  structures.  To  further 
handle  student  problems,  a  telephone  ques- 
tion line  was  established  and  students  were 
encouraged  to  call  In  durmg  announced 
hours  each  day  with  specific  questions  about 
the  morning's  lesson. 

By  its  very  nature,  language  learning  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  active  student  partic- 
ipation to  be  successful.  Since  nothing  can 
be  deadlier  than  a  television  teacher  looking 
iuteiitlv  into  a  camera,  pretending  to  "listen" 
while  the  student  at  home  repeats  a  drill,  a 
small  group  of  native  English  speakers  was 
u.-^ed  off-camera  In  the  beginning  and  ad- 
vanced levels  to  fill  the  pauses,  and  do  the 
repetitions  along  with  the  students  at  home. 
In  this  manner,  they  also  provided  an  addi- 
tional repetition  of  the  material  for  the 
viewers.  In  the  Intermediate  level,  a  class  of 
foreign-speaking  students  was  used  In  thn 
studio  for  the  drills.  They  provided  viewer 
interest,  but  no  additional  reinforcement  In 
standard  English  pronunciation. 

In  the  beginning  level,  where  the  student's 
working  vocabulary  Is  particularly  limited,  a 
team  teaching  approach  was  adopted.  It  was 
found  that  members  of  the  team  working  to- 
gether cotild  convey  the  material  far  more 
efficiently  than  a  teacher  alone  In  the  studio 
could.  In  the  advanced  level,  where  language 
competency  Is  much  higher,  and  variety  in 
presentation  Is  essential,  the  team  approach 
also  worked /\veU.  Here  the  teachers  played 
word  games,  sang  songs,  and  divided  up  the 
lesson  presentation  for  each  day  among 
them.selves.  In  both  levels  where  team  teach- 
ing was  xised.  it  worked  to  counteract  some 
of  the  Impersonality  of  television,  by  pro- 
viding the  student  at  home  with  a  tutorial 
kind  of  experience,  with  more  than  one 
teacher  involved  In  his  or  her  personal  In- 
struction. 

EVALUATION 

It  is.  Of  course.  Impossible  to  become  pro- 
ficient In  a  second  language  after  only  45 
hours  of  television  Instruction.  An  adult 
needs  one  or  two  years  of  constant  training 
at  the  rate  of  six  to  eight  hours  per  day  to 
become  fluent.  This  was  not  the  goal  of  the 
"Time  for  English"  series.  Rather,  the  pro- 
prams  were  designed  to  Introduce  the  stu- 
dent with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  English 
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to  a  sufficient  number  of  grammatical  pat- 
terns and  vocabulary  Items  to  allow  him  or 
her  to  function  at  a  minimal  level  of  lin- 
guistic performance,  and  to  supply  a  source 
of  additional  controlled  practice  for  those 
who  were  already  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  English  language.  Any  amount  of  con- 
trolled language  instruction  is  better  than 
none  at  all,  and  the  surrounding  English 
speaking  community  In  which  our  adult  stu- 
dents are  living  can  be  relied  upon  to  con- 
stantly provide  the  additional  total  submer- 
sion and  practice  that  Is  a  prerequisite  to  lan- 
guage acquisition. 

The  solutions  we  adopted  In  using  televi- 
sion In  this  project  are,  of  course,  not  the 
only  ones  possible.  They  appear,  however,  to 
have  achieved  their  intended  results.  Al- 
though no  formal  determination  of  the  se- 
ries' overall  success  has  yet  been  made,  the 
hundreds  of  telephone  calls  and  the  nu- 
merous letters  which  the  series  has  received 
and  continues  to  receive.  Indicate  that  It  Is 
■working  well  as  a  teaching  vehicle.  A  num- 
ber of  Informal  Interviews  with  students  who 
have  viewed  the  entire  three-level  series  also 
pointed  up  that  all  had  gained  fluency  in 
English  from  the  televised  lessons.  In  all  of 
the  responses  to  the  programs,  there  was 
strong  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  "Time  for 
English"  had  supplied  an  effective  source  of 
English  Instruction  'when  no  other  was  avail- 
able. 

Our  efforts  clearly  Indicate  that  television 
can  be  an  effective  means  of  adult  education 
In  this  critically  pressing  social  and  educa- 
tional area.  The  circumstances  would  seem 
to  warrant  additional  efforts  in  this  field  by 
both  commercial  and  educational  broadcast- 
ers In  cooperation  with  local  educators  In 
America's  other  xirban  centers. 


COMPLIMENT  TO  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  ROGERS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  Joe 
McMurray.  who  had  long  service  in 
Washington  prior  to  becoming  president 
of  a  college  in  New  York,  has  written  a 
very  interesting  and  thoughtful  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times,  which  was  pub- 
lished on  January  10,  1973. 

The  letter  is  entitled  "The  Importance 
of  William  Rogers."  I  believe  that  Sen- 
ators will  find  it  interesting  and  thought- 
ful, as  I  did. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  10,  1973) 
The  Importance  of  William  Rogers 

To  the  EorroR: 

It  la  now  a  generally  accepted  conclusion 
that  Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers,  If  you 
believe  the  news  stories,  editorials  and  col- 
umns. Is  the  Secretary  In  name  only.  As  a 
somewhat  expert  observer  of  the  national 
Oovernment  and  a  long-time  Congressional 
staff  member  and  Oovernment  administrator 
and  educator  and  becatise  of  having  known 
and  observed  him  since  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Truman  National  Defense  Committee 
and  its  successor,  the  Mead  Committee.  I 
believe  history  will  reveal  him  as  one  of  otir 
best  Secretaries. 

Admittedly,  Mr.  Kissinger  Is  the  person  to 
whom  the  President  looks  for  advice  on  our 
immediate  critical  international  problems 
and  is  his  International  troubleshooter.  But 
as  a  practical  matter  It  would  be  Impossible 
to  act  In  Mr.  Kissinger's  role  and  administer 
a  department  that  Is  responsible  for  the  rela- 
tionship wltb  some  160  nations  of  the  world 
plus  the  day-to-day  operational  problems  of 
that  farflung  and  enormously  important  de- 
partment 


No  one.  Including  Mr.  Kissinger,  can  be  ex- 
pert on  some  160  nations  and  their  relation- 
ships with  the  United  States  and  with  all  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  world.  To  have  a 
Secretary  who  thinks  or  acts  as  though  he 
were  (some  accused  Secretary  Dulles  of  this) 
could  be  disastrous.  The  best  kind  of  Sec- 
retary Is  one  who  can  facilitate  the  flow  of 
expert,  grassroots  Information  and  advice, 
listen  Judiciously  and  act  and  decide  accord- 
ingly. What  may  be  a  minor  problem  with 
some  nation  around  the  world  today  could,  if 
not  properly  handled  by  the  Secretary  or 
someone  In  whom  hv.  has  confidence,  develop 
into  a  critical  aud  world-shaking  problem  in 
the  futiu-e. 

The  Middle  East  is  by  no  means  a  minor 
problem,  but  Secretary  Rogers  deserves  ma- 
jor credit  for  the  more  stable  situation  that 
exists  there,  as  compared  to  when  he  came 
Into  office. 

Bill  Rogers  was  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  well-Uked  staff  members  among  many 
who  worked  in  the  Congress.  As  Attorney 
General  under  President  Elsenhower,  he 
maintained  excellent  relations  with  the  Con- 
gress, the  Judiciary  and  the  legal  profes- 
sion, and  the  morale  in  the  department  was 
very  high.  He  still  communicates  more  with 
the  Congress  and  Individual  members  than 
any  other  Secretary  and  is  affectionately  re- 
garded by  a  large  majority  of  the  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

WUliam  Rogers  as  Secretary  of  State,  as 
Attorney  General,  as  a  very  successful  and 
distinguished  lawyer  has  never  acted  or 
treated  any  of  his  old  acquaintances,  such 
as  myself,  any  differently  from  the  way  he 
treated  them  some  25  years  ago.  I  am  happy 
he  Is  our  Secretary  of  State  and  hope  he  con- 
tinues to  serve  in  that  capacity. 

As  a  citizen.  Incidentally  a  Democrat,  I 
would  understand  and  be  happy  if  at  some 
subsequent  time  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court  If  it  were  offered 
to  him,  as  he  could  continue  to  serve  our  na- 
tion well  in  that  important  role  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Joseph  P.  McMurray. 

Ncic  RocheUe.N.Y. 

December  30,  1972. 


DEFENSE  BUDGET  ALSO  NEEDS 
PRUNING 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
year  of  Government-wide  austerity,  the 
Pentagon  is  seeking  a  whopping  $85  bil- 
lion for  defense  spending.  This  is  exces- 
sive. 

I  agree  with  man>'  of  the  cuts  the  Pres- 
ident has  proposed  in  the  civilian  budget. 
I  support  cuts  for  urban  renewal  and 
impacted  school  aid.  I  would  cut  the 
budget  for  the  overly  stuffed  National 
Institutes  of  Health  which  the  President 
has  not  touched.  But  the  fat  defense 
budget  should  take  its  share  of  the  prun- 
ing, too. 

Procurement,  and  research  and  devel- 
opment are  going  up  at  a  time  when 
DOD  claims  that  manpower  costs  have 
been  stabilized  at  56  percent  of  the  de- 
fense budget. 

NAVY     dominates     FUNDING 

A  look  at  recent  statistics  of  defense 
spending  shows  that  the  Navy  Is  getting 
the  lion's  share  of  the  increase  for  de- 
fense. The  Navy  budget  has  risen  $6.5 
billion  from  fiscal  year  1968  to  fiscal  year 
1974  while  the  Army's  budget  actually 
decreased  and  the  Air  Force  registered 
only  a  modest  gain. 

The  Na\'y  has  been  plagued  by  a  num- 
ber of  inefficient  or  unnecessary  pro- 
grams including  the  new  billion  dollar 


aircrali  carrier  the  CVN-70.  the  Litton 
LHA  assault  ship  scandal,  the  delayed 
DD-963  destroyer  program,  and  huge- 
cost  overruns  in  general. 

Two  other  Navy  programs  specifically 
bear  watching  in  the  new  budget,  the 
Trident  submarine  and  the  F-14  air- 
plane. 

TRIDENT    REALINED 

The  new  $1.7  billion  request  for  Tri- 
dent is  twice  the  size  of  last  year's  fund- 
ing. This  new  request  would  also  effect 
a  major  change  in  long-term  Navy  plans 
for  the  program. 

Under  the  new  plans,  development  of 
the  Trident  1  missile  would  be  stretched 
out,  to  coincide  with  the  planned  1978 
completion  date  of  the  first  new  Trident 
submarine.  And  the  Trident  1  would  then 
be  deployed  directly  in  the  Trident  sub- 
marine and  not  retrofitted  in  Poseidon 
submarines  as  proposed  last  year. 

As  I  stated  last  fall  when  I  first  learned 
of  this  proposed  change  in  Navy  plans, 
the  net  effect  is  to  kill  a  sound  missile 
retrofit  program  which  has  attracted 
widespread  congressional  support  and  to 
move  full  steam  ahead  on  a  dubious 
submarine  construction  effort  which 
Congress  nearly  rejected  a  year  ago. 

These  new  plans  may  save  $140  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1974  Trident  1  missile  R.  & 
D.  funding,  but  they  could  add  billions 
to  the  long-term  costs  of  the  Trident 
program. 

In  addition,  where  would  we  be  if  tliere 
is  a  serious  tlireat  to  the  siu'vivabilily 
of  our  sea-based  deteiTent  in  the  late 
1970"s  if  delays  are  encountered  in  the 
crasli  Trident  submarine  construction 
effort  and  if  Trident  1  missile  develop- 
ment remains  tied  to  the  submarine 
completion  date. 

FEWER    F-14'S    NEEDED 

The  Navy  budget  also  Includes  $572 
million  procurement  dollars  for  the  pur- 
chase of  48  additional  P-14's,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  is  still  unclear  whether  the 
48  planes  approved  last  year  will  be  built 
by  Gi-umman  under  its  Navy  contract. 

The  overall  status  of  the  P-14  program 
is  certain  to  receive  detailed  scrutiny  by 
the  Congress.  While  many  aspects  of  the 
program's  status  remain  unclear,  two 
points  can  be  noted  now. 

First,  the  48  planes  proposed  for  the 
budget  is  a  much  smaller  buy  than  the 
88  planes  assumed  for  fiscal  1974  in 
previous  Navy  planning.  If  the  Navy 
still  proposes  to  buy  a  total  of  313  F-14s. 
this  stretch  in  the  schedule  for  the  pro- 
po.sed  buy  is  certain  to  raise  the  costs 
of  the  total  proeiram  at  least  10  percent, 
even  if  Grumman  is  held  to  the  terms  of 
its  present  contract. 

Second,  llie  new  budget  contains  funds 
for  a  Marine  Corps  purchase  of  10  F-4Js. 
the  first  installment  in  a  total  Marine 
CoHDS  buy  of  138  F-4J"s  over  the  next  4 
years.  These  F-4J's  are  designed  to  re- 
place 3  squadrons  of  F-14's  prenoui^ly 
planned  on  by  tlie  Marine  Corps  and 
included  in  the  previously  proposed  313 
aircraft  Na\  y  F-14  buy. 

The  effect  of  these  changed  Marine 
Corps  plans  on  the  Navy's  F-14  plans 
should  be  speedily  ascertained  by  the 
Congress.  They  should  permit  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  the  total  size  of  the 
Na\T"s   proposed  F-14  buy.  perhaps  to 
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point  where  Grumman  might  be  able 

complete  production  without  experi- 

?   cumiilative   losses  which  would 

it  into  bankruptcy  in  the  absence 

Navy  bailout. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  the  editorial  from  Washington 
of  January  31,  dealing  with  the  de- 
budget, be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
point. 

being  no  objt«.tion.  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
1  ollows : 
The  Proposed  Ottlavs  for  DETFNSf. 
nus  funds  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
'  n.  the  Defense  portion  of  Mr.  Nixon  s 
"1    outlay    for    fiscal    1974    comes    to 
«79  billion.  This  figure,  as  the  Pres- 
and  his  spokesmen  have  rightly  pointed 
represents  a  much  lower  proportion  of 
overall  federal  budget  and  of  the  GNP 
defen.se  spending  did  when  he  a.ssumed 
They   also  observe   that    in   constant 
dollars,   the   total   figure   represents   a 
expenditure  for  defense  than  in  fiscal 
1964 — before  the  Vietnam  build-up. 
Is  to  take  nothing  away  from  the  ad- 
stration'3    understandable    satisfaction 
these  developments  to  remark  that  the 
ise  budget  is  still  mighty  high.  We  have 
<  oubt  that  had  the  same  rigid  standards 
"en   need  and  proven  efficiency  been 
to  certain  weapons  procurement  pro- 
that  were  applied  to  programs  in  the 
tic    sector,    a    number    of    planes    and 
wotild   likely   have    gone    the   way   of 
poverty  program  or   impacted  area  aid 
e  schools.  And.  ba-sed  on  his  record  over 
jast  couple  of  years.  Chairman  Stennis 
e   Senate   Armed    Services   Committee 
was  reported   in  serlotis  condition  at 
hour  last  night  as  a  result  of  gunshot 
Ids)    offered  us  reasons  to  expect  that 
(een  $1   and  $2  bllUon  worth  of  excess 
F  reposed  expenditures  for  military  pro- 
■?  neut  and  research  could  be  found.  There 
loubtless  be  other  congressional  settings 
c  ispute  over  these  hardware  programs. 
p  a  dispute  into  which  the  services  will 
unequally.  The  Army,  having  already 
Its    proposed    gunship    helicopter   and 
battle  tank  to  congressional  actions. 
In  with  very  little  in  the  way  of  big, 
lately    costly    programs    beyond    the 
d  missile.  And,  to  its  credit,  the  ad- 
itration  has  not  asked  funds  to  build 
!  econd  Safeguard  ABM  site  permitted  us 
the  SALT  agreement.  The  Air  Force 
to  speak,  at  the  take-off  stage.  Both 
B-I    strategic    bomber    and    the    P-15 
^r  do  not  yet  reflect  anything  like  the 
they  could  In  time  incur,  although  this 
budget  does  include  a  big  purchase 
153.    (We    note    that    our    old    friend 
the  strategic  air  defense  program 
which  Secretary  Laird  once  accurately 
ed  that  this  newspaper  had  a  "thing." 
a  state  of  relative  repose.  It  is  report- 
In  process  of  being  transformed  into  a 
I  .mbltious  and  more  sensible  tactical  air 
se  project.) 

Is  the  Navy  that  will  be  incurring  the 
and  visible  procurement  costs  with  its 
IS   aircraft   and   shipbuilding    projects 
ith  Its  progress  on  the  new  long  range 
water  strategic  mJsslle  system.  Trident. 
;he  new  CVN  70  nuclear  powered  air- 
carrier  among  other  major  projects, 
cost  overruns,  plus  the  relationship  of 
Uxons  new  budget  director,  Roy  Ash, 
s  settlement  of  his  old  firm's   (Litton 
tries)     claims    against    the    Navy    are 
i  to  stir  up  further  controversy  on  the 
\nd.  despite  the  fact  that  Congress  last 
authorized  procurement  for  both  the 
*  and  the  CVN  70,  so  too  the  pace  at 
the   first   project   is  proceeding  and 
« Ewly  initiation  of  the  second  are  bound 
-"-  new  conflict.  E.specially  where  Trl- 
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dei;t  is  concerned,  the  .iccelerated  rate  of 
the  program  continues  to  raise  the  question 
of  whether  our  underwater  arsenal  is  danger- 
ously outpacing  our  possible  kiiowledge  of 
the  anti-sttbmarine  warfare  techniques  it 
may  eventually  be  pitted  against. 

Both  uIMmate  outlay.s  of  money  and  the 
f^alety  and  .sectirity  afforded  by  the  force 
structure  we  are  creating  are  at  is.sue  in  these 
administration  request.";,  and  they  are  mat- 
ters on  which  Chairman  Stennis  along  with 
others  on  the  Hill  have  spoken  wisely.  But 
Mr.  Stennis — unlike  some  of  the  liberal 
Democrats  in  Congress — al.^o  has  no  illusions 
about  where  the  big  financial  outlay  i.s  going. 
It  i.s  going  into  manpower  costs  which  have 
ri.-.eu  to  56  of  the  defen.se  budget.  As  Cas- 
par Weinberger.  Mr  Nixon's  outgoing  budget 
director  has  aptly  said,  until  the  Congress 
granted  .substantial  military  pay  increases  in 
the  mid-sixties,  the  nation  wasin  effect  tax- 
ing draftees  to  pay  our  national  military  bill. 
Now  the  public  has  as.sumed  the  cost.  Com- 
pared to  1968.  we  are  now  spending  approxi- 
mately $7  billion  dollars  a  year  more  on  mili- 
tary pay  and  personnel  costs,  even  though 
military  forces  have  been  reduced  by  1.3  mil- 
lion men.  If  we  were  paying  this  smaller  force 
at  the  old  rate,  we  would  be  saving  close  to 
•*20  billion  a  year.  With  the  creation  of  an 
all-volunteer  army  and  with  the  need  to 
create  new  incentives  to  bolster  the  strength 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Reserves  and  Nation- 
al Guard,  these  costs  cannot  be  expected  to 
wither  away.  Moreover,  the  pressure  for  an 
unwarranted  increase  in  military  retirement 
benefits — "recomputatlon  " — could  put  the 
whole  thing  out  of  sight. 

All  this  suggests  two  things  to  us.  One  is 
thiit  the  Pentagon,  for  all  the  modest  prog- 
re  s  in  ihe.se  matters  it  has  claimed,  is 
obliged  to  take  much  more  comprehensive 
and  effect iv(  measures  to  reduce  the  excessive 
ratio  of  .support -to-combat  troops  In  the 
services,  to  cut  back  on  the  overblown  general 
officer  class,  to  close  unneeded  bases  and  to 
take  similar  steps  such  as  creating  a  smaller 
but  more  efficient  Re.serve  that  will  result  in 
holding  the  line  on  personnel-related  costs. 
The  other  is  that  those  legislators  who  have 
preferred  to  address  the  defense  budget  solely 
in  terms  of  glamorous,  visible  and  highly 
costly  individual  weapons  systems,  should 
bend  their  attention  to  the  manpower  cost  is- 
sue. Last  summer.  Chairman  Stennis  could 
only  get  three  votes  beside  his  own  against 
a  bill  for  "recomputatlon"  of  retirement 
benefits;  and  this  year  the  administration 
has  requested  a  "recomputatlon"  bill  that 
would  cost  around  $360  million  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  The  point  is  that  the  admin- 
istration bill  would  also  incur  a  retirement 
benefit  obligation  to  those  it  covered  coming, 
over  time,  to  more  than  $10  billion. 

Recomputatlon.  like  other  payroll  issues, 
lacks  much  of  the  drama  of  the  weapons  sys- 
tems battles.  But  that  is  where  sensible  con- 
gressional attention  should  now  be  turned. 
We  would  cite  Mr.  Weinberger  agaui  in  sup- 
port of  the  need  to  keep  our  military  outlays 
under  control:  "The  defense  budget 
must  be  seen  not  only  in  terms  of  what  we 
must  defend  ourselves  against  but  what  we 
have  to  defend.  The  more  we  take  from  the 
common  wealth  for  its  defen.se.  the  smaller  It 
becomes." 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  January 
22  was  the  55th  anniversary  of  Ukrainian 
independence.  Unlike  most  independence 
days  celebrated  around  the  world,  this 
annual  commemoration  is  filled  with 
anguish  rather  than  joy.  Instead  of  In- 
dependence, the  47  million  Ukrainians 
are  a  captive  nation  today. 

Ukrainian  independence  was  declared 
55  years  ago  in  the  closing  months  of 


World  War  I.  Their  freedom  was  short- 
Ined.  however.  Within  a  few  years  the 
Ukj-aine  was  again  under  the  heel  of  a 
new  oppre.ssor,  the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  rule  has  done  more  than  rob 
Ukrainians  of  their  freedom,  it  has  im- 
posed harsh  conditions  that  have  even 
cau.sed  starvation.  The  repression  has 
been  both  political  and  cultiual. 

The  history  of  the  Ukraine  is  a  his- 
tory of  struggle  and  these  valiant  people 
have  not  siven  up  their  fight  for  in- 
dopcntience.  I  join  with  Ukrainians  of 
tlie  free  world  in  commemorating  this 
orca.sion  to  demonstrate  that  the  spirit 
i*-  not  broken. 


TRIBUTE   TO  EUGENE  L.  WYMAN 

Ml'.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Eugene  L. 
Wyman  almost  2  weeks  ago  biirst  like  a 
bombshell  on  many  of  us  here. 

For  Gene,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in 
full  flower,  was  the  very  symbol  of  en- 
ercy  and  enthusiasm  to  those  who  knew 
him.  But  the  energy  was  always  chan- 
neled and  the  enthusiasm  was  always 
directed  toward  a  central  goal:  making 
the  world  a  better  place  for  us  all  to 
li\e  in. 

Tiiere  w  a.s  another  side  of  Gene,  too.  A 
.■^Ide  that  few  were  really  privileged  to 
know.  Although  he  was  a  public  man,  he 
had  a  very  private  life.  He  rejoiced  in 
his  liome  and  family  and  always  found 
there  a  source  of  regeneration  and 
strength. 

For  if  nothing  else  could  be  said  of 
Gene  Wyman— and  the  list  of  his  ac- 
complishments is  almost  endless — it 
would  have  to  be  said  that  he  gave  of 
himself. 

Tliere  was  never  a  problem  too  small 
for  him  to  take  an  interest  in.  People 
meeting  Iiim  for  the  first  time  were 
a.stounded  when  he  asked  them  how  they 
were:  he  really  wanted  to  know.  He  cared 
for  people,  and  that  care  penetrated  into 
every  corner  and  crevice  of  his  life.  It 
permeated  every  conversation  and  col- 
ored every  meeting.  When  he  said  "let's 
talk"  he  meant  that  ideas  should  be  ex- 
changed, not  that  he  was  going  to  deliver 
a  speech. 

The  care  that  he  felt  for  people  and 
the  concern  that  he  felt  for  their  lives 
expressed  itself  in  a  career  of  public 
service  that  spanned  most  of  his  47  too 
.'^hort  years. 

But.  although  he  devoted  himself  to 
iniblic  service,  he  never  held  an  elective 
office.  Instead,  he  gave  selflessly  of  him- 
self at  every  level  of  campaign  and  party 
work.  He  was  absolutely  committed  to 
the  ideals  of  democratic  government, 
and  he  was  well  aware  of  the  dangers 
for  our  foi-m  of  government  when  citi- 
I'ens  do  not  become  involved. 

At  the  age  of  19,  he  worked  in  liis  first 
campaign.  In  a  time  when  young  people 
shunned  politics  and  planned  careers  in 
business  instead  of  walking  precincts. 
Gene  Wyman  was  walking  precincts  for 
Adlai  Stevenson  and  Paul  Douglas. 

The  idealism  of  his  youth  never 
dinuned  during  his  life — ^if  anything,  it 
became  stronger  and  more  vital.  That 
idealism,  coupled  with  warmth  and  com- 
pa,ssion  and  backed  by  irrepressible  drive, 
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were  the  overriding  traits  that  we  asso- 
ciated with  him. 

Gene  could  have  run  for  office,  but 
he  always  shunned  the  limelight,  pre- 
ferring instead  to  take  a  role  that  was 
often  more  difficult  by  far  than  that  of 
candidate. 

To  Gene  fell  the  enormous  and  often 
heartbreaking  tasks  of  organization  and 
finance  in  campaigns  too  numerous  to 
mention.  To  Gene  fell  the  tasks  of  help- 
ing to  keep  healthy  our  American  po- 
litical system  through  his  seat  on  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

Where  smaller  men  would  have  shrunk 
from  the  responsibility  that  was  thrust 
upon  him,  he  seemed  to  thrive  on  it. 
Where  men  less  dedicated  to  their  ideals 
would  have  eased  the  burden.  Gene  added 
new  responsibilities  daily. 

Gene  Wyman  called  California  his 
home,  and  during  most  of  his  life  he 
worked  for  the  good  of  his  State.  But 
the  commitment  he  felt  went  far  beyond 
the  parochial  boimdaries  imposed  by 
State  lines.  That  he  was  a  truly  national 
figure  is  best  demonstrated  by  the  homes 
of  the  gentlemen  gathered  here  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  today. 

And  although  he  was  a  political  man. 
Gene  was  also  a  humanitarian.  His  goal 
was  to  make  life  better  for  others.  When 
he  could  work  for  that  goal  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  a  hospital  or  the  great 
Los  Angeles  Music  Center  or  any  of 
dozens  of  other  community  activities,  he 
did.  Service  was  the  key  to  his  life. 

A  fitting,  if  too  early,  memorial  to  the 
ideals  that  Gene  and  his  wife  Rosalyn, 
worked  for  so  hard  is  rising  in  the  State 
of  Israel.  Gene  gave  much  of  himself  to 
the  cause  of  that  fledgling  nation  when 
its  friends  were  few  and  those  few  were 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  much. 

On  the  campus  of  the  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity in  Jerusalem  is  rising  a  building 
dedicated  to  the  study  of  politics.  The 
Rosalyn  and  Eugene  Wyman  Political 
Science  Building  will  house  scholars 
seeking  to  understand  and  explain  the 
political  world  that  Gene  knew  was  so 
important. 

In  1968,  Gene  served  as  finance  chair- 
man of  the  Humphrey-Muskie  cam- 
paign, reservihg  for  himself  the  thank- 
less but  all  too  important  task  of  raising 
money  from  potential  contributors.  His 
friends  asked  him: 

Why  do  you  torment  yourself  like  this? 

He  said  quietly : 

I  do  It  because  our  political  system  re- 
quires It. 

And  that,  more  than  anything  else,  de- 
scribes the  essential  Gene  Wyman  whom 
we  loved  so  well  and  whom  we  will  miss 
so  much.  There  •was  no  job  too  big  or 
^00  small,  no  problem  too  difficult  that 
he  would  not  give  of  himself  and  no  per- 
son that  he  did  not  care  about. 

He  saw  politics  not  as  a  game,  but  as 
the  means  to  help  others  live  better,  ful- 
ler, richer  lives;  and  he  gave. 


govei-nraent.  Gene  Wyman  believed  in 
our  system  of  government  and,  unlike 
many  others,  was  willing  to  undertake 
the  oftentimes  thankless  tasks  which 
make  it  ■work.  He  asked  nothing  from 
those  he  supported  except  that  they  be 
true  to  the  public  interest. 

Gene  Wyman  was  known  as  a  Califor- 
nian,  but  he  was  a  son  of  Illinois.  He 
gained  his  first  interest  in  public  serv- 
ice while  a  student  at  DuQuoin  High 
School,  in  southern  Illinois.  It  is  a  mark 
of  tliis  man  that,  long  after  he  had  left 
DuQuoin  to  become  a  successful  attor- 
ney in  southern  California,  he  took  time 
from  his  busy  schedule  to  organize  a 
citywide  tribute  to  his  high  school  debate 
coach  in  DuQuoin.  It  was  the  only  favor 
Gene  ever  asked  of  me — that  I  come 
back  and  speak  at  a  liigh  school  rally 
honoring  his  former  coach.  He  came 
home  to  DuQuoin,  spent  several  days 
organizing  and  participating  in  the 
events,  and  when  lie  addressed  the  pub- 
lic, he  spoke  to  the  young  and  of  their 
duty  to  participate  in  public  service. 

Gene  went  a  long  way  from  DuQuoin. 
111.,  but  he  never  lost  the  common  touch, 
the  understanding  that  people  are  im- 
portant, and  the  belief  that  the  best 
values  are  those  simple  values  of  trust 
and  honesty  and  service. 

Gene  Wyman  is  gone,  but  his  con- 
tribution to  our  poUtical  life  will  live  on. 


DEATH  OF  GENE  WYMAN 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  Senators  in  paj'ing  tribute  to  Gene 
Wyman — a  selfless  friend  who  contrib- 
uted much  to  our  democratic  process  of 


ACCOUNTANTS  ASSIST  SMALL 
BUSINESSES 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr,  President,  small  busi- 
nesses constitute  a  vital  part  of  Hawaii's 
economy  and  of  our  national  economy 
as  well.  It  was  with  great  interest,  there- 
fore, that  I  read  in  the  Pacific  Business 
News  of  the  efforts  of  the  Honolulu  office 
of  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  accountants 
in  the  State  to  assist  small  businesses. 

I  commend  both  the  officials  of  the  SBA 
office  in  Honolulu  and  the  accountants 
for  their  cooperative  efforts  to  assist 
small  firms. 

As  other  communities  in  America  may 
be  encouraged  to  undertake  similar  pro- 
grams, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  nc  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

SBA  Enlists  Accountants'  Help  in  Effort 

To  Aid  Ailing  Firms 

(By  John  D.  Ramsey ) 

Honolulu's  Small  Business  Administration 
officials  have  launched  a  program  to  help 
trouble-plagued  small  businessmen  before 
they  reach  the  crisis  stage — and  to  make  the 
all-important  contact  through  the  account- 
ants who  serve  those  businessmen. 

Already,  the  program  shows  great  promise. 

Such  a  venture  was  clearly  needed. 

All  too  often,  a  small  business  goes  bank- 
rupt because  the  man  in  the  manager's  seat 
didn't  realize  he  was  in  danger  of  folding — 
until  It  was  too  late. 

SBA  ofBcials  here  have  been  trying  des- 
perately to  help  save  a  dozen  local  companies 
whose  leaders  waited  until  they  were  In  criti- 
cal financial  condition  before  seeking  that 
Federal  agency's  help. 

But  the  help  canae  too  late,  and  the  12  com- 
panies are  In  the  process  of  liquidation. 

Says  David  K.  Nakagawa,  the  SBA's  Dis- 
trict Director  in  Hawaii: 


•  Mrtvy  people  think  that  the  time  to  come 
to  '/ae  SBA  is  when  they're  halfway  in  bank- 
ruptcy. That's  not  true.  A  loan  at  that  poii:. 
in  time  only  creates  the  pressure  of  add.- 
tional  debt  btirdeii. 

.^    The  time  to  come  to  the  SBA,  says  Naka- 
*gs,^a.  is  hcjore  the  crisis  develops. 

Too  often,  the  small  businessman  is  so  busy 
trying  to  run  his  company  that  he  doesn  i 
know  when  he's  insolvent  Before  he  realizes 
it.  his  comp."ny  Is  beyond  salvaging. 

"V,'e  asked  ourselves.  'How  do  we  reach  fne 
small  bu.-ine;-sman  before  he  is  confroi-.ted 
with  such  a  crisis?'  "  says  Nakagawa. 

"Tlie  answer:  through  his  accountant.  A 
mf>ns  account.iiit  can  spot  the  d.inger  sig- 
nals far  in  advance.  It's  like  a  doctor  defllng 
v.ith  cancer  If  lie  catches  it  soon  enough, 
char.ces  are  good  we  can  cure  it." 

Ob'.iously.  the  first  step  was  to  make  ccn- 
t.ict  with  tiie  accountants.  The  SBA  took  tl-.at 
.step  last  August  9.  Nakagawa  wrote  a  letter 
to  every  accountant  in  the  State. 

Aloi-.g  with  that  letter  he  sent  a  qttestio;i- 
n;ilre  intended  to  find  out: 

1 — How  many  accountants  had  ever  worked 
with  the  SB.\  with  regard  to  a  loan  appl:c;i- 
tion. 

2 — What  accountants  think  of  the  SB.\ 
and  its  effectiveness  In  helping  put  a  small 
business  on  a  sound  financial   basis. 

"We  received  245  replies  to  our  quest  ion - 
naiie."  Nakagawa  says.  "One-third  of  the  ac- 
countants  told  us  they've  worked  on  SB.\ 
loans  and  that  they  ran  into  all  kinds  of 
red  t.-ipe  and  del.iys. 

"Two-thirds  of  the  accoumants  dldi.  ! 
have  any  experience  with  the  SBA  Tliat  in 
iifelf  told  us  a  lot  of  things.  We  hadii  i 
reached  them." 

Tlie  ne.xt  step  was  to  make  the  accountants 
realize  that  things  are  a  lot  better  than  ihty 
once  were. 

"We  started  off  with  a  breiikfast  meeting 
with  members  of  the  Hawaii  Society  of  Cer;i- 
fied  Public  .Accountants."  says  Nakagawa 

".As  a  result  of  this  meetiing.  they  set  up  a 
small  businet.s  committee  headed  by  Ken- 
neth Lacy  of  Peat.  Warwick.  Mitchell  &  Co 
Through  this  committee  and  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  president  of  the  Society,  Hal 
Oishi.  we  hope  to  communicate  our  SB.\ 
story  to  the  entire  membership  and  to  im- 
prove our  working  relationship. 

"In  October  and  November,  we  began  to  set 
up  workshops  with  the  accountants  In  Kauai. 
Honolulu,  Hlio.  and  Guam. 

"This  Thursday,  we  wLU  meet  with  the  ac- 
countants on  Maui. 

"Tlirough  these  work.shops,  the  accoiint- 
.'•nts  are  learning  that  the  basic  function  of 
the  SBA  is  to  participate  with  the  banks  to 
take  on  higher  risks  and  to  extend  longer 
term  loans  for  growth  and  expansion. 

•  They  are  finding  out  that  government  red 
tape  has  been  eliminated  through  simplified 
procedures  and  Improved  working  relation- 
ships established  with  the  local  banks. 

"At  the  same  time,  we  are  clearing  tip  a 
number  of  misconceptions  abovit  SBA  loans 
which  have  discouraged  them  from  utilizing 
SBA  loans. 

"We  are  now  reaching  a  real  understand- 
ing of  the  purpose  of  SBA  loans  and  the  func- 
tion and  role  of  the  accountants  in  working 
with  the  local  banks  and  SBA  in  helping  Uielr 
business  clients. 

"All  this, "  Nak.igawa  explained,  "can  well 
be  a  major  development  in  our  term  loan 
program  because  by  establishing  better  work- 
ing relationships  with  the  profession.tl  ac- 
countants, we  are  opening  the  doors  wider  to 
more  and  more  small  businessmen  and  small 
businesswomen  who  need  longer  term  lofuis 
to  improve  their  financial  position  and  com- 
pete more  effectively  against  big  business. 

"Everywhere  I  go, "  says  Nakagawa.  "I  find 
lots  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  ac- 
countants. 

"I  know  these  people  are  going  to  be  very 
helpful  in  working  together  with  the  banks 
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CHURCH.    Mr.    President,     the 
submitted  by  President  Nixon  on 
J   would  drastically  increase  the 
of  medicare  for  persons  who  need 
iise  that  program, 
all  the  ways  in  which  the  Nixon 
ration  could  have  chosen  to  re- 
the  budget— and  heaven  knows  that 
spending  controls  are  needed — it 
not  have  chosen  a  more  inappro- 
target  than  medicare, 
is  an  attempt  to  put  the  burden 
get-cutting  on  the  backs  of  the  old 
the  sick,  and  it  should  be  opposed  by 
and  the  general  public. 
Nixon  s  budget  uses  innocuous lan- 
to  describe  the  forthcoming  legis- 
to  raise  medicare  costs  for  partici- 
.  It  says  merely  that  the  legislation 
"redesign  the  deductible  and  co- 
provisions — in  oi-der  to  pro- 
stronger  and  more  equitable  incen- 
for  use  of  appropriate  and  economi- 
iervices  and  to  reduce  the  financial 
■<  ens  of  lengthy  hospitalizations." 
Preliminary  reports  on  the  actual  pro- 
is  of  that  legislation,  however,  indi- 
that  the  impact  will  be  especially 
among  those  persons  whom  the 
e  programs  was  designed  specif- 
to  help  most, 
the  administration  has  its  way,  thi.s 
lat  will  happen: 

patient  in  need  of  hospitalization 

d  pay  the  full  cost  of  his  first  day 

10  percent  for  all  costs  after  that.  A 

■  now  pays  the  first  $72  of  his  hos- 

bill  and  nothing  after  that  until 

61st  day.  There  is  some  talk  that 

could  help  patients  meet  the 

requirements,  but  past  experience 

that  this  kind  of  help  is  often  dif- 

to  obtain,  that  it  involves  a  means 

and  that  many  medicare  patients 

■d  it  as  "welfare  medicine."  It  is  a 

ry  from  what  Congress  had  in  mind 

it  enacted  medicare  8  years  ago. 

medicare  deductible  for  part  B 

^cians'  bills  is  now  $60  but  the  new 

would  raise  it  to  $85.  And  after 

the  patient's  share  on  the  balance 

"  rise  from  20  to  25  percent. 

President,  the  administration  at- 

to   make   it   appear   that   such 

ges  would  reduce  utilization  of  hos- 

and  physicians  services  and  would 

e  be  economy  measures. 

argument   is   apparently   based 

the  notion  that  those  eligible  for 

somehow  like  to  spend  days  in 

lospital  or  long  hours  in  a  doctor's 

ng  room. 

evidence  shows  that  overutilization 

the  problem  in  terms  of  medicare 

what  is  really  needed  are  far  more 

efforts  and  to  prevent  incipient 

problems  from  worsening. 

ish  that  the  budgetmakers  had  paid 

attention   to   excellent   testimony 

within  recent  days  before  the  Sen- 

(fommittee  on  Aging. 

example.     Nelson     Cruikshank. 

of  the  National  Council  of  Sen- 

C  itizens.  said  that  increa.ses  in  deduc- 
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tibles  and  coinsurance — euphemistically 
called  "cost-sharing" — inevitably  cause 
the  patient  to  postpone  needed  care.  Mr. 
Cruikshank  said  that  a  1971  survey  by 
the  Blue  Cross  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Blue  Shield  plans 
found  that  coinsurance  and  deductibles 
do  not.  in  fact,  act  as  checks  against  over- 
utilization. 

He  added: 

It  is  the  poor,  not  the  well-to-do.  who  will 
go  without  health  care,  thus  increasing  in- 
equities and  aggravating  the  health  problems 
of  all  but  the  most  fortunate. 

As  is  so  often  the  cause,  a  step  taken 
in  the  name  of  cost  cutting  can  produce 
just  the  opposite  effect. 

I  believe  that  this  is  true  in  the  case  of 
the  budget  proposals  for  medicare:  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  true  of  much  else  included 
in  the  budget. 

It,  therefore,  behooves  Congress  to 
challenge  the  executive  branch  on  ques- 
tionable economies. 

It  is  vital  that  Congress  adopts  its  own 
initiatives  to  hold  Federal  spending  in 
check  while  determining  how  the  budget 
should  be  apportioned  for  the  well-being 
of  our  people.  We  need  congressional 
priorities,  congressional  direction,  and 
congressional  control. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  headlines,  the 
war  is  over  in  Vietnam.  And  yet  the  re- 
quested military  budget  is  to  go  up  by  $5 
billion.  I  say,  let  us  not  replace  a  costly, 
runaway  war  with  a  costly,  runaway 
Military  Establishment. 

Why  is  the  administration  proposing  to 
spend  $3  billion  on  the  space  program 
even  though  we  have  sent  our  last  man  to 
the  moon?  And  why,  despite  the  many 
questions  raised  about  foreign  aid.  has 
the  President  once  more  come  back  to  us 
with  a  sharply  increased  budget  calling 
for  $4.3  billion  in  foreign  assistance? 

The  President  has  said  he  is  out  to  get 
the  'sacred  cows"  among  the  Federal 
programs  in  order  to  reduce  the  budget. 
I  agree  with  him  that  many  of  our  pro- 
grams are  costly  and  outmoded  and  I  will 
work  with  him  wherever  proposed  cost 
cutting  is  based  on  good  judgment,  sound 
information,  and  genuine  economy. 

But  "sacred  cows"  still  graze  in  the 
pasturelands  of  the  administration,  and 
they,  too.  must  face  questioning 
and — where  called  for — curtailment  or 
elimination. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Star-News 
of  January  30.  It  describes  Social  Se- 
curity Commissioner  Robert  Ball's  con- 
cern about  the  budget  proposals  on  medi- 
care. Mr.  Ball  was  also  a  witness  at  the 
hearings  I  mentioned  earlier;  he  has 
worked  with  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration since  1937  and  he  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  development  of 
medicare.  His  remark-s  certainly  are 
based  on  expert  opinion,  and  it  is  un- 
fortuirate  indeed  that  the  administra- 
tion has  chosen  to  take  a  course  contrary 
to  those  which  Commissioner  Ball  and 
others  feel  to  be  a  major  blow  at  the 
overall  security  and  well-being  of  older 
Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Soci.M.  Secvrity  Head  Disputes  Benefit  Cuts 
(By    PhUlp    Shandler) 

President  Nixon's  claims  that  increa.sed 
payments  by  Medicare  recipients  of  their 
hospitalization  costs  would  shorten  hospital 
stays  have  been  dlsptited  by  the  outgoing 
Social  Security  administrator. 

Robert  M.  Ball,  whose  resignation  from  the 
post  he  hr.s  held  the  last  11  vears  has  been 
accepted  by  Nixon,  said  he  cannot  support 
several  .ispects  of  the  propo.sed  budget  for 
health  care  for  the  elderly. 

In  his  budget  message  yesterday  Nixon 
called  for  legislation  to  raise  the  annual  de- 
ductible—the patient's  Initial  out-of-pocket 
cost— on  doctors'  bills  from  «60  to  $85.  and 
to  boost  the  patient's  share  of  subsequent 
expenses  from  20  percent  to  25  percent. 

More  basically,  he  recommended  revising 
the  piument  formula  for  the  hospital  insur- 
ance portion  of  Medicare  available  to  anyone 
over  65  without  an  enrollment  fee. 

Currently  each  patient  entering  a  ho.spiial 
pay.s  .572  for  room  and  board  the  first  day.  a 
national  average,  but  nothing  more  uiuil 
the  61st  day  of  hospitalization.  Then  he  pays 
si3-a-day  for  the  next  30  days  and  $26-a-day 
;i  maximum  of  another  60  davs  when  the 
benettts  run  out. 

The  administration  would  have  the  patient 
pay  the  actual  cost  of  his  first  day  in  the 
hospital,  and  10  percent  of  all  services  there- 
0  ft  er. 

Administration  officials  said  their  aim  is 
confronting  both  patients  and  doctors  with 
■  the  leal  costs  '  of  hospitalization  to  discour- 
age long  .stays. 

But.  Ball  said,  If  patient  costs  were  'a 
major  thing"  in  hospital-bed  utilization,  how 
come  hospitalization  Is  lower  for  subscribers 
to  the  so-called  Kaiser  plan,  a  health-main- 
tenance organization,  than  for  the  ptibllc 
1,'t'aerally? 

Sub.scritaers  in  health-maintenance  orpa- 
nii'.'itlons  are  entitled  to  virtually  free  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  on  payment  of  an 
annual  fee.  The  administration  has  been 
ciinig  reduced  hospital  usage  by  these  per- 
sons in  advocating  funding  for  the  creation 
of  more  HMOs. 

BiiU's  remarks  were  the  first  clear  indica- 
tion of  a  policy  split  with  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. 

The  President  announced  three  weeks  ago 
that  he  had  accepted  Ball's  resignation.  Ball 
s.iid  he  was  happy  to  go,  though  willing  to 
serve  on. 

But  friends  .said  he  would  have  preferred 
to  remain,  and  key  congressmen  said  they 
were  distressed  that  he  would  be  leaving  a.s 
the  government  is  moving  into  several  new 
programs.  Including  federalization  of  cur- 
rent  state  welfare  assistance  for  adults. 


GEORGE  B.  HARTZOG 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  it  is  true. 
I  believe,  that  political  appointees  from 
one  administration  seldom  survive  the 
takeover  of  another.  However,  to  dismi.ss 
a  man  who  was  doing  good  work  is  an 
example  of  poor  management — a  condi- 
tion this  administration  has  demon- 
strated by  many  examples. 

In  this  case,  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
George  B.  Hartzog  that  he  has  remained 
through  three  administrations  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service,  Hartzog 
came  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
in  1946,  and  in  1964,  after  18  years  of 
service.  then-Secretaiy  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  appointed  him  to  head  the 
National  Park  Sei-vice. 

In  the  years  of  his  service  as  Director 
of  the  Park  Service,  Hartzog  has  proved 
his  ability  to  deal  with  the  critical  de- 
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mands  of  a  diverse  constituency;  he  has 
honed  and  sharpened  the  skills  needed 
for  a  balanced  approach  to  the  conflict 
between  preservation  and  overuse  of  the 
national  parks.  This  was  an  invaluable 
skill  when  it  came  to  presenting  Con- 
gress with  alternatives  which  would 
prove  acceptable  to  both  points  of  view. 

Two  statements  from  a  recent  master 
plan  draft  for  the  long-range  manage- 
ment of  Yellowstone  National  Park,  the 
Nation's  first  and,  often,  the  pacesetter 
of  the  national  parks,  exemplify  the 
scope  and  the  forethoughtful  direction  to 
which  Director  Hartzog  had  pointed  the 
Service : 

If  Yellowstone  Is  to  survive  the  next  100 
years,  a  new  equilibrium  must  be  achieved — 
the  Irreplaceable  park  resources  must  be 
weighed  against  the  human  Impact  upon 
them  an  a  new  balance  struck. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the  public 
must  be  made  to  recognize  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  ability  of  the  park  to  withstand 
open-ended  overnight  use.  Parks  are  not  for 
people.  If  It  means  that  public  use  will  be 
permitted  to  the  point  that  park  values  are 
destroyed.  Ultimately,  the  public  must  rec- 
ognize that  unlimited  development  signals 
eventual  destruction. 

The  removal  of  George  Hartzog  from  a 
job  he  did  well — politically  rationalized 
as  it  may  be — was  an  unfortunate  in- 
sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  this  country 
for  dedicated  and  reasonable  men  in  po- 
sitions of  leadership.  More  than  70  new 
units  were  added  to  the  areas  available 
to  Americans  for  healthful  moments  of 
recreation  while  Director  Hartzog  had 
charge  of  the  Park  Service;  they  are 
monuments  in  his  honor. 

There  is  no  question  that  George 
Hartzog  will  bring  his  vigor  and  experi- 
ence to  his  next  job.  As  I  understand,  he 
has  decided  to  join  a  legal  firm  special- 
izing in  environmental  law.  I  am  sure 
this  is  not  the  last  we  will  hear  of  Mr. 
Hartzog  on  the  important  matters  of 
the  environment. 


SPEECH  BY  SENATOR  HRUSKA 
BEFORE  THE  NCCJ 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr,  President,  crime  has 
been  characterized  as  one  of  America's 
most  pressing  domestic  problems.  Its  so- 
lution is  a  challenge  to  each  American 
and  to  government  at  every  level. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  the 
National  Conference  on  Criminal  Justice 
recently  concluded  a  3-day  meeting  here 
in  Washington  which  was  called  to  bring 
together  citizens  and  professionals  from 
all  sectors  of  criminal  justice,  with  the 
sole  objective  of  reducing  crime  in  a  just 
and  equitable  fashion. 

On  January  25,  the  third  plenary  ses- 
sion of  this  conference  was  addressed  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  on  the  subject 
of  pending  Federal  criminal  legislation. 

Senator  Hruska  has  long  held  a  ven- 
erable place  in  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  Federal  criminal  law.  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures and  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  he  is  considered  quite  accu- 
rately as  the  Republican  professor  of 


criminal  law  by  all  the  Members  of  this 
body. 

For  the  enlightenment  of  Senators,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  speech  by  Senator 
Hruska  and  suggest  it  as  required  read- 
ing for  the  93d  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordei'ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pending  Legislation  Relating  to  Criminal 
Justice 

My  first  statement  this  morning  is  a  warm 
greeting  with  congratulations  and  com- 
mendation to  two  groups:  d)  the  members 
and  staff  of  the  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals;  and  (2)  those  of  you  attending  this 
National  Conference  to  partake  of  the  fruits 
of  the  Commission's  labors  and  to  Join  in  Its 
mission  of  advancing  criminal  Justice  in 
America. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Commission  Report  and  the 
deliberations  upon  it. 

The  spirit  and  Intent  with  which  you  pur- 
sue the  objectives  are  also  noteworthy.  They 
do  not  contain  coercion  or  "heavy  new  pres- 
sures" upon  any  segment  of  government. 
Bather  the  spirit  and  Intent  is  to  Inform  all 
concerned  of  the  composite  Judgment  and 
wisdom  gathered  in  the  Standards  and  Goals. 
Then  to  generate  In  each  and  everyone  the 
Intelligent  yet  driving  desire  to  engage  and 
utilize  the  very  utmost  In  securing  their 
adaptation  and  approval  through  regular 
legislative  channels  In  the  respective  Juris- 
dictions Involved. 

This  is  the  truly  enlightened  way  in  which 
to  proceed. 

It  Is  the  method  whereby  effective  and  en- 
during results  may  be  attained. 

Your  labors  and  concern  are  noted.  There 
Is  appreciation  for  them.  As  time  goes  on 
both  the  notation  and  the  appreciation  will 
widen  and  intensify. 

Pending  legislation  in  Congress  is  volumi- 
nous in  mass  and  variety. 

It  Is  of  great  depth  and  scope. 

Of  Immediate  and  direct  Interest  to  those 
present  is  the  major  and  early  review  of  law- 
enforcement  activity  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration. 

Statutory  authorization  for  this  Agency 
will  expire  on  June  30. 

The  Administration  Is  preparing  an  ex- 
tension proposal  along  lines  of  special  reve- 
nue sharing.  Members  of  Congress  have  some 
proposals  to  make.  All  of  these  I  will  elab- 
orate upon  later  In  my  remarks. 

total  revision  of  federal  criminal  laws 

Work  is  already  well  advanced  on  a  total 
revision  of  federal  criminal  laws.  In  1966.  a 
National  Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws  was  created.  This  group  sub- 
mitted an  extensive  report  to  Congress  two 
years  ago.  Since,  that  time  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures 
has  undertaken  an  ambitious  program  of 
hearings  on  the  Commission  proposals  and 
earlier  this  month  Senator  McClellan,  Sena- 
tor Ervin  and  I  Introduced  a  bUl — S.  1. 
amounting  to  some  540  pages — which  would 
revise  and  codify  the  general  structure  and 
recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

Over  the  next  months  we  will  be  asking  for 
comments  on  this  bill  and  a  companion  pro- 
posal soon  to  be  submitted  by  the  Adminis- 
tration so  that  we  can  prepare  for  the  full 
Senate  our  final  suggestions  on  this  massive 
and  tremendously  important  project.  It  Is 
our  hope  that  by  the  end  of  1974  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  will  have  approved 
a  bin  w^hich  will  modernize  and  standardize 
all  aspects  of  federal  criminal  law.  In  this 
bi-partisan  effort  we  will  be  addressing  all 
of  the  tough  questions  that  confront  the 
criminal   law   today — such   as   capital   pun- 


ishment, gun  control,  abortion,  narcotics, 
and  obscenity — and  we  will  have  to  take  a 
stand  on  these  questions — but  beyond  these 
controversial  Issues  the  real  heart  of  the  code 
will  be  such  major  improvements  as  stand- 
ardized grading  of  offense?,  systematized  ap- 
proach to  Jurisdictional  questions  apart  from 
the  substance  of  the  offense,  and  the  revisio'i 
and  codification  rather  than  consolidation  of 
criminal  If  ■*•  for  the  first  time  in  our  history. 
penal  reform 

A  number  of  varied  proposals  ha\e  been 
submitted  ui  the  past  to  deal  with  what  we 
all  recognize  are  deficiencies  and  weaknesses 
in  this  nation's  corrections  systems.  The.se 
range  from  my  own  suggestion  of  a  Naiional 
Institute  of  Corrections  to  pre-trial  diver- 
sion to  a  complete  phase-out  of  Incarceration 
as  a  penal  technique.  The  93rd  Congress  will 
have  to  take  a  hard  look  at  these  and  other 
proposals  in  order  to  meet  its  responsibiliiv 
to  provide  federal  leadership  in  this  field. 
With  the  guidance  of  Senator  Burdlck  of  the 
Senate  Penitentiaries  Subcommittee,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  wUl  approve  some  sig- 
nificant legislation  in  this  area. 

other  issues  and  svbjects 

Other  issues  are  waiting  In  the  wings  for 
our  attention.  Such  matters  as  speedy  trial, 
changes  in  present  gun  control  laws,  addi- 
tional narcotics  control  legislation,  consid- 
eration of  the  question  of  newsmen's  privi- 
lege, and  skyjacking.  In  the  areas  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary:  1.  Proposed  rules  of  Evi- 
dence; 2.  Additional  Judges:  3  Revision  o: 
the  Appellate  system,  and  4.  Re-examlnatlon 
and  revision  of  the  federal  Jurisdiction. 

This  latter  as  to  jurisdiction  will  be  based 
on  a  10  year  study  (1959-1969)  of  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute.  It  Is  quite  inclusive  of  a!! 
aspects  of  the  stibject.  Including  three  Judge 
court  cases,  and  diversity  of  citizenship  cases. 
State  courts  will  be  especially  affected  by 
diversity  cases  amendments.  In  my  judg- 
ment all  for  the  good. 

LAW   ENTORCEMENT   ASSISTANCE 

administration 

There  is  no  greater  issue  facing  the  nation 
today  than  the  assurance  and  the  fact  of  safe 
streets  and  communities.  The  insuring  of 
domestic  tranquility. 

If  our  people  cannot  feel  secure  In  their 
own  homes,  then  all  other  triumphs  are 
diminished — and  government  has  failed  in 
Its  obligations  to  the  electorate. 

Congress  has  long  recognized  its  responsi- 
bilities in  this  matter,  and  it  referred  to 
thena  four  years  ago  when  it  passed  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 

In  1968,  the  year  of  the  Acts  passage,  the 
United  Slates  was  faced  with  one  of  the 
greatest  domestic  crises  of  this  generation. 

Crime  had  become  a  threat  to  our  survival 
as  a  nation  in  a  manner  never  before  seen 
in  our  history. 

To  be  completely  frank  about  it,  we  were 
about  to  pUmge  over  into  the  chaos  of  anar- 
chy and  lawlessness.  » 

To  us  in  the  Congress,  it  had  become  ap- 
parent that  our  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal Justice  agencies  faced  a  stark  fultire 
unless  they  could  be  given  prompt  and  sub- 
stantial assistance. 

In  the  United  States — unlike  many  coun- 
tries in  the  world  today — police,  cotins.  and 
corrections  agencies  are  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  local  financial  sources.  Except 
for  the  relatively  modest-in-size  Federal 
criminal  jtistice  system,  all  crimes  and  crimi- 
nals are  state  and  local  rcsponslbili'ies. 

However,  as  we  all  know,  state  and  local 
governments  by  and  large  are  in  great  finan- 
cial distress. 

Congress ^elt  there  also  was  an  tirgent  need 
for  a  new.  vigorous,  and  forceftil  initiative  to 
Jar  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
agencies  out  of  their  old.  outdated  habits — 
to   make   them  discard   Ineffective   ways   of 
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doi  ag  things  that  were  tolerated  simply  bv 
for  »  of  habit. 
CJongress  felt  that  It  was  time  to  restruc- 
and  to  modernize,  to  develop  needed 
programs,  and  to  review  what  vas  good 
bdut  what  we  had  been  doing  and  what  was 

leed  of  substantial  improvement. 
J  t    the    same    time,    there    were    certain 
ifclples  we  kept  foremost  in  our  minds  as 
Safe  Streets  Act  was  being  written.  Chief 
ig  them  was  that  the  states  and  their 
locil  subdivisions  absolutely  must  maintain 
the  r  autonomy  in  criminal  Justice. 

I  simply  would  not  do  if  Congress  were  to 
reviimp  the  system  by  Imposing  a  national 
pol  ce  system  on  the  sovereign  states  and 
territories. 

feel  safe  in  categorlcallv  stating  that 
norte  of  us  wants  a  national  police  force. 
Nor  e  of  us  wants  any  national  agency  to 
usu  rp  or  dictate  or  dominate  state  and  local 
resj  onslbilities  in  any  part  of  their  criminal 
Jusi  ice  system. 

T  lis  conviction  Is  national  policy.  Congress 

forifiallzed    it   In   the   Act's   preamble   which 

"Congress  finds  further  that  crime 

essentially  a  local  problem  that  must  be 

with  by  State  and  local  governments 

is  to  be  controlled  effectively." 

then,  is  how  the  block  grant  con- 
ceplj  arose.  Knowing  that  state  and  local  gov- 
erni  lents  needed  help,  but  also  recognizing 
thai  they  should  not  tolerate  or  suffer  Fed- 
eral dictation,  Congress  wrote  into  the  legis- 
latli  n  safeguards  to  protect  our  freedom  and 
self'  determination. 
Ic  stead 
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of  creating  a  new  Federal  agency 
I^cel  out  financial  aid  to  obedient  and 
local    recipients.    Congress    re- 
solved to  put  the  state  and  territorial  gov- 
In  charge  of  their  own  programs, 
us.  85  percent  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Administration's  action  funds  go 
directly  to  the  states  according  to  their  popu- 
and  75  percent  thereof  must  go  to 
al  local  government, 
was  not  popular  with  a  small  minority 
dongress  that  continued   to  cling  to  its 
dangerous  theories  of  Federal  dictation. 

It    Is    what    the    people   de- 
.  And   what  the  Congress  decisively 
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accord  with  these  principles.  LEAA  was 
aa   a   self-help   program   that   relies 
local  responsibility. 
haa  been  a  success.  It  has  created  a  dy- 
new  leadership  at  the  state  and  local 
m  criminal  Justice. 
Has  done  much  to  erase  old  rivalries,  and 
accomplished    much    In    improving 
agencies    that    had    been    lagging    in 
control. 
W^at  I  have  just  described  Is  the  essence 
the  President  calls  the  New  Federal - 
[t  means  helping  state  and  local  govern- 
to  help  themselves. 
Saturday  the  President  put  it  in  these 
:   Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do 
;   ask  what  you  can  do  for  yourself. 
so  saying,  he  was  talking  to  the  indi- 
person  to  be  sure.  But  he  addressed 
same  time  our  state  and  local  govern- 
and  Institutions. 

the   block   grant   concept   written 
the  Safe  Streets  Act  was  the  forerunner 
prototype  of  the  New  Federalism.  It  has 
off  very  well. 

be  sure,  crime  Is  still  with  us.  but  many 
significant   things    have    occurred 
struggle    against    lawlessness    since 
was  enacted. 

efforts  have  been  made  to  combat 
than    at    any    previous    time    in    our 
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Ho  wever.  not  everyone  will  admit  this 
trutl  .  There  are  still  a  few  persons  who  have 
challenged  blockgrants.  Many  of  them  have 
spoki  n  without  the  benefit  of  all  the  facts. 

An  example  of  what  I  mean  is  the  1971 
bearl  ngs  of  a  House  Government  Operations 
Subc  immittee  Into  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 


sistance Administration's  operations.  This 
was  purely  a  partisan  effort  to  destroy  the 
block  grant  program.  The  Subcommittee  re- 
port on  these  hearings  was  notable  for  its 
bias  and  inaccuracy,  as  the  panel's  Repub- 
lican members  pointed  out  so  convincingly 
in  their  dissenting  report. 

There  is  another  movement  afoot  to  wreclc 
LEAA.  the  block  grant  program  approved  by 
Congress  in  1968  and  again  in  1970.  and  the 
concept  of  revenue  sharing.  It  is  the  proposal 
to  create  a  Nation.-il  In.stitute  of  Justice  to 
replace  the  sound  and  workable  program 
that  we  already  have. 

Institute  advocates  would  substitute  a 
public  corporation  for  an  existing  Federal 
agency.  The  ostensible  reason  is  the  false 
charge  that  LEAA  is  not  financing  significant 
court  reforms. 

However,  that  accusation  Is  belied  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  Institutes'  proposals 
would  empower  the  proposed  institute  to 
establish  projects  in  law  enforcement,  cor- 
rections, parole,  probation,  and  all  other 
criminal  Justice  areas. 

What  makes  the  institute  idea  all  the  more 
suspect  Is  that  many  of  its  advocates  have 
attacked  LEAA  by  name  or  have  ignored  its 
many  accomplishments  in  court  reform  and 
every  other  criminal   Justice   discipline. 

Not  a  few  institute  advocates,  for  example, 
have  uncritically  praised  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  for  its  statement  on 
"Reducing  Crime  and  Assuring  Justice." 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
Is  a  distinguished  body  of  businessmen  and 
other  leading  citizens.  However,  the  staff 
statement  on  Justice  made  a  number  of 
superficial  and  unwarranted  charges  against 
LEAA  that  does  the  CED  no  credit. 

The  statement  said,  for  example,  that 
LEAA  should  be  transferred  to  a  new  govern- 
ment agency,  which  it  called  the  Federal 
Authority  to  Ensure  Justice. 

This,  according  to  the  CED  statement, 
would  serve  "as  a  nucleus  for  an  expanded 
unit  to  manage  large  conditional  grants." 

Such  a  program  would  do  away  with  block 
grants  and  re-attach  all  those  old  bureau- 
cratic strings  for  which  Washington  is  so 
Justly  famous — or  infamous. 

The  National  Urban  Coalition  and  the 
Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under 
Law  also  participated  in  the  attacks  on  the 
block  grants. 

Let  me  state,  so  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  misunderstanding,  that  everyone  In  this 
country  has  the  right,  and  even  the  duty,  to 
take  a  critical  look  at  what  the  government 
is  doing.  That  Is  part  of  good  citizenship  and 
our  responsibility  as  voters. 

However,  that  examination  must  be  fair. 
honest,  and  objective.  In  short.  It  must  be 
Judicious.  There  is  no  Justification  whatso- 
ever for  hysterical  condemnations  of  pro- 
grams that  Just  don't  happen  to  coincide 
with  someone's  preconceived  ideological 
notions. 

And  that.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Is  what  was 
wrong  with  the  Lawyers'  Committee  report 
on  LEAA.  which  emotionally  charged  that 
the  Safe  Streets  Program  was  financing  an 
antidemocratic  strengthening  of  police 
powers  to  be  used  against  innocent  citizens. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
as  every  professional  knows.  As  we  have  all 
emphasized  so  many  times  before,  what  this 
program  Is  all  about  is  Tnore  democracy, 
more  local  control,  more  responsibility  for 
the  people  in  their  own  communities. 

It  probably  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  you 
that  many  of  the  persons  who  helped  pre- 
pare the  Committee  on  Economic  Develop- 
ment statement  and  the  Lawyers'  Commit- 
tee report  as  well  as  those  who  are  most 
vigorously  supporting  the  proposed  Institute 
are  long-time  opponents  of  block  grants  and 
the  new  Federalism. 

Above  all  else,  partisanship  should  not  be 
allowed  to  Interfere  in  such  an  important 
cause  as  the  betterment  of  criminal  jiistice. 


many  of  the  New  Federalism's  critics  have 
failed  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  Safe  Streets 
Unfortunately,  and  to  my  great  regret,  too 
program  and  the  demonstrated  effectiveness 
of  the  block  grant  approach. 

For  example,  they  have  failed  to  give  heed 
to  the  changing  patterns  of  crime  that  have 
occurred  in  the  last  few  years. 

There  is  simply  no  denying  that  the  soar- 
ing crime  rate  increases  of  the  past  decade 
are  moderating. 

Crime  rose  122  percent  between  1960  and 
1968. 

But  during  the  first  nine  months  of  last 
year,  serious  crime  rose  Just  one  percent. 

That  is  the  smallest  nine-month  increase 
since  the  FBI  began  issuing  quarterly  re- 
ports in  1960. 

There  was  no  increase  in  crimes  against 
property  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1972. 
This  compares  with  a  six  percent  increase  in 
property  crime  during  the  comparable  pe- 
riod in  the  preceding  year. 

Violent  crime  increased  3  percent  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  last  year,  compared 
to  a  10  percent  rise  In  the  first  nine  months 
of  1971. 

The  FBI  figures  also  show  that,  in  the  first 
nine  months  of  1972,  83  of  America's  major 
cities  recorded  actual  decreases  In  serious 
crime,  compared  to  only  62  for  the  compa- 
rable period. 

So  something  good  Is  happening. 
A  few  critics  have  tried  to  quarrel  with  the 
score  keeping.  But  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves.  P>rogress  Is  being  made. 

Many  critics  also  fall  to  take  note  of  the 
very  real  successes  of  the  LEAA  program. 

Projects  like  the  Crime  Specific  Burglary 
Prevention  and  Control  Program  in  Califor- 
nia which  received  $1.5  million  in  LEAA 
funds. 

Begun  last  April,  the  program  has  already 
achieved  impressive  results  in  a  number  of 
target  cities  in  the  State.  San  Francisco,  for 
example,  reported  a  47  percent  reduction  in 
the  burglary  rate  since  the  project  began. 
Bellflower.  another  California  target  city, 
reported  a  30  percent  drop  in  burglaries. 

Early  last  year.  LEAA  announced  a  major 
new  program  designed  to  achieve  a  tangible 
reduction  In  street  crime  and  burglary — the 
violent  crimes  which  generate  the  most  fear 
among  citizens. 

It  is  the  High  Impact  program  now  under 
way  in  eight  major  cities:  Atlanta,  Baltimore, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Denver,  Newark,  Portland 
( Oregon ) ,  and  St.  Louis. 

Results  are  already  beginning  to  appear.  In 
St.  Louis,  for  example  a  total  of  $5  million 
in  Impact  funds  has  been  aw&rded  to  fi- 
nance 23  Innovative  projects  to  reduce  crime. 
One  of  the  programs  funded  is  a  special  police 
patrol  team  which  the  city  says  has  helped 
to  decrease  burglaries  by  19  percent  since  it 
began. 

LEAA  has  also  played  a  major  role  in  the 
Federal  effort  to  curb  drug  abuse,  a  menace 
which  threatens  the  lives  and  well-being  of  a 
shocking  number  of  our  young  people. 

LEAA  awarded  over  (3  million  last  year  to 
establish  innovative  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams In  Cleveland,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
and  Philadelphia.  Called  Treatment  Alterna- 
tives to  Street  Crime — TASC — the  programs 
are  being  conducted  In  cooperation  with  the 
Special  Action  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion. TASC  provides  for  identification  and 
treatment  of  narcotics  offenders,  rather  than 
institutionalizing  them. 

In  addition  to  the  three  cities  I've  Just 
mentioned,  TASC  programs  wUl  be  carried 
out  in  the  other  Impact  cities  as  part  of  their 
total  anti-crime  effort,  and  in  a  number  of 
other  major  cities  throughout  the  country. 
LEAA  also  provides  ftind  support  for  the 
OflBce  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement 
(DALE),  which  is  conducting  a  campaign 
against  street-level  heroin  traffickers  In  33 
major  cities. 
Another  successful  narcotics-related  pro- 
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Ject  supported  by  LEAA  Is  under  way  in  New 
York  City.  Under  a  $7.5  million  LEAA  grant, 
the  city  has  established  eight  special  nar- 
cotics coiu-ts  to  handle  the  backlog  of  felony 
narcotics  ceises.  The  special  courts  began 
operating  in  February  and  in  three  months, 
disposed  of  850  indictments  by  trial  or  plea. 

"This  is  Just  a  brief  sample  of  the  kinds  of 
successful  projects  now  in  operation  all  over 
the  country.  The  range  of  programs  cover 
every  aspect  of  the  criminal  Justice  system — 
police,  courts,  corrections — and  the  most 
pressing  crime  problems — organized  crime. 
Juvenile  delinquency,  narcotics  abuse. 

None  of  this  progress  would  have  happened 
witliout  the  LEAA  program. 

I  believe  that  the  overwlielming  majority 
of  informed  American  people  support  the 
LEAA  approfich  to  crime  control. 

llie  credit  for  tliis  unprecedented  national 
attack  on  crime  should  go  in  large  measure 
to  state  and  local  governments.  They  have 
responded  to  the  LEAA  program  and,  in  the 
overwhelming  number  of  cases,  made  wise 
and  effective  use  of  LEAA  funds. 

But  despite  what  already  has  been  done, 
local  governments  still  lack  the  one  key  in- 
gredient they  need  to  make  the  battle  against 
crime  fully  effective. 

They  still  are  caught  in  a  financial  trap 
caused  by  dwindling  resources  and  s'.velUng 
needs. 

The  general  revenue  sharing  program 
sought  for  so  long  by  the  President  has  now- 
become  a  reality.  And  it  will  be  of  enormous 
assistance. 

It  is  essential  now  to  take  anotlier  step  to 
make  Federal  a.ssistance  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice  even  more  effec- 
tive. 

As  the  President  noted  in  a  newspaper  in- 
terview not  long  ago: 

"What  we  need  is  basically,  reform  of  exist- 
ing institutions  and  not  the  destruction  of 
our  tried  values  in  this  country." 

The  President  went  on  to  say  in  the  inter- 
view that  his  next  Administration  "will  be 
one  of  reform,  not  just  adding  more  dollars." 

He  said  there  would  be  reform  in  all 
fields,  and  he  specifically  cited  "reform  in 
Federal-state  relations." 

In  a  radio  address  on  crime  and  drug 
abuse  from  the  Wliite  House  last  October  15 
the   President  declared,   and   I   quote: 

"I  win  ask  the  new  Congress  to  move 
swiftly  in  enacting  my  proposals  for  Law 
Enforcement  Special  Revenue  Sharing,  to 
give  the  States  and  cities  greater  decision- 
making power  In  meeting  their  own  needs." 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  discuss  with  you 
in  detail  the  exact  language  that  will  be  In 
the  President's  request  of  the  93rd  Congress — 
for  It  Is  yet  to  be  submitted.  It  will  be 
soon. 

However,  I  can  say  that  It  will  be  a  great 
boon  for  every  state  and  local  community  in 
the  nation — make  no  mistake  about  It. 

You  will  want  to  be  behind  it  because  It 
Is  a  program  specifically  aimed  at  crime. 

But  despite  the  need  for  law  enforcement 
revenue  sharing,  we  can  be  certain  that  there 
will  be  attacks  mounted  against  It. 

There  will  be  attacks  mounted  against 
continuing  any  efforts  to  aid  the  states  and 
localities  in  reducing  crime  that  involves 
block  grants  or  revenue  sharing. 

Those  who  oppose  these  courses  want  the 
Federal  government  to  assume  dictatorial 
powers  in  the  fight  against  crime — dictatorial 
powers  over  state  and  local  governments. 

I  believe  they  will  lose  again — as  they  have 
lost  In  the  past.  They  will  lose  because  the 
New  Federalism  Is  the  wave  of  the  future. 

Law  enforcement  revenue  sharing  will  pro- 
vide the  states  and  units  of  local  government 
greater  flexibility  and  freedom  In  expending 
funds   for   criminal   Justice   purposes. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  Innovative  and  signifi- 
cant proposals  of  our  lifetime.  It  recognized 
the  long-felt  need  of  states  and  localities  for 


adequate   and   unfettered   Federal   financial 

assistance. 

The  President's  program  needs  support.  It 
needs  the  sympathy  and  understanding  of 
all  officials.  It's  your  program,  after  all. 

That  does  not  mean  that  LEAA  will  not 
stand  for  any  more  criticLsm. 

Far  from  it. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  we  can  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  aimless  broadsides 
against  legislation  that  was  created  to  help 
you. 

We  need  a  higher  level  of  cooperation — 
a  better  partnership  between  our  Federal 
government  and  our  local  governments. 

I  am  firmly  con'inced  that  tins  is  tlie 
course  that  tiie  vast  majority  of  Americans 
expect  of  all  of  us.  This  program  has  tlie  sup- 
port of  the  people  v,ho  know  it  best,  of  the 
men  and  women  v  iio  wori:  with  It  day-in, 
day-cut,  all  year  lo;;i.:. 

But  it  is  also  \ip  lo  us  to  get  this  me.ssage 
across  to  iho.^e  few  who  have  not  yet  gotten 
the  word.  The  safety  of  all  Americans  de- 
pends upon  it. 

Legislatively  .sper.king  the  9.3rd  Congress 
could  prove,  if  it  succes.^fully  faces  even  a 
portion  of  the  is.'.ues  before  it,  to  he  one  of 
the  most  signifiraiit  legislative  sessions  on 
criminal  law  matters  in  recent  decades. 

May  it  come  to  pass ! 


FUNDING  OF  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 

AND    HOUSATONIC    RIVER    BASIN 

STUDIES 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Pre.^ident.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  administrations  pro- 
posed budget  contains  the  funds  I  re- 
quested for  two  important  environ- 
mental programs  affecting  Connecti- 
cut— the  New  England  River  Basins 
Commission's  Long  Island  Sound  study 
and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  waste- 
water management  study  of  the  Housa- 
tonic  River  Basin. 

A  few  years  ago  Long  I.sland  Sound, 
this  Nation's  first  urban  sea.  was  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  another  Lake  Erie. 
The  prime  factor  in  its  deterioration  was 
the  bureaucratic  confusion  caused  by  the 
fact  that  innumerable  counties  and  mu- 
nicipalities, two  States,  and  18  Federal 
agencies  shared  jurisdiction  over  the 
sound. 

In  order  to  bring  order  to  this  chaotic 
situation,  I  introduced  in  1969  legis- 
lation creating  a  unified  intergovern- 
mental study  of  the  region.  As  a  result  of 
that  bill  and  the  hearings  I  held  in 
Washington,  New  York,  and  Connecti- 
cut, President  Nixon  extended  the  Ne'vv 
England  River  Basins  Commission  to 
include  the  entire  sound  and  author- 
ized a  comprehensive  study  of  its  re- 
sources. 

The  commission's  study,  based  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  is  now  in  its  second  full 
year.  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
prelect  is  going  well  and  keeping  close 
to  the  original  timetable.  The  $1,138,000 
budgeted  by  the  administration  will  in- 
sure the  success  of  this  important  un- 
dertaking as  it  enters  its  third  and  final 
year. 

Another  area  threatened  by  pollution 
is  the  Housatonic  River  Basin.  In  its 
northern  reaches  the  Housatonic  is  one 
of  the  most  scenic  rivers  in  New  England. 
It  has  not  been  intensively  developed  and 
remains  close  to  its  natural  state.  How- 
ever, the  southern  reaches  of  the  Housa- 
tonic and  its  principal  tributary,  the 
Naugatuck  River,  are  severely  polluted. 


The  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1972  will  help  these  rivers  run  clean  once 
again.  In  order  ^  insist  the  cities  and 
towns  in  the  basin  meet  the  requiiemcnts 
of  the  act,  the  Congress  last  year  author- 
ized at  my  request  a  comprehen.sivo 
waste  water  management  study  of  th'3 
HotL<;atonic  and  its  ti'ibutaries.  Tlie  gotil 
of  the  study  is  the  formulaUon  of  al- 
ternative plans  that  would  give  the  peo- 
ple of  the  basin  an  opportunity  to  cho>3 
the  degree  and  method  of  treatmt-ni  they 
them.?elves  consider  appropriate  for  im- 
mediate and  long  term  implementation. 
The  communities  will  not  be  required  to 
accept  any  parliculpr  plan,  but  will  bo 
provided  a  .series  of  clioices  ihey  v.oul  i 
not  have  been  able  to  develop  on  thcii' 
own. 

The  S'240.000  budgeted  for  this  studv 
means  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can 
begin  serious  work  on  this  importan; 
project  this  year. 


CIGARETir:  SMOKING  AND 
AUTOMOBILE  DRIVING 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  legis- 
lative controver.'^y  that  swirled  around 
t!ie  enactment  of  a  statute  to  forbid  ad- 
vertising of  cigarettes  on  television  anrl 
radio  based  oil  liie  findings  of  the  Sui  - 
geon  General  and  the  medical  commu- 
nity that  smoking  of  cigarettes  is  harm- 
ful to  health,  many  of  the  opponents  of 
this  action  insisted  that  cigarettes  were 
not  ht^rmful  and  that  those  pressing  for 
lower  consumption  or  cessation  of  smok- 
ing were  doing  .so  out  of  prejudice  or  mi.)- 
inioniiation. 

This  morning  there  is  a  new  fact  to 
be  plo'ved  into  this  dialog.  One  of  our 
great  insurance  companies,  after  runnin:-,' 
a  survey  m  tliree  of  the  populous  St'atc-; 
of  our  Union,  has  made  a  determination 
that  those  who  smoke  arc  nearly  twice 
as  likely  to  be  involved  in  an  acciden; 
while  driving  an  automobile.  Because  of 
this  accident-prone  factor,  that  insur- 
ance company  is  offering  a  reduction  in 
premium  to  those  who  do  not- smoke,  and 
this  reduction  runs  from  S25  to  S50  a 
year.  I  v.elcome  this  information.  Maybo 
many  who  refuse  lo  be  persuaded  by  the 
medical  evidence  of  sickne.'js  and  death 
induced  by  smoking  will  allow  hard 
money  figures  to  persuade  them  that  tlio 
way  to  health  and  safety  is  to  stop  smok- 
ing. I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  by  Andrew  Wilson,  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning,  bv 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recor:^. 
as  follows : 

Smoker  Motorist  Is  Accident  Prone 
(By  Andrew  Wilson) 

St.  Louis.  Mo..  January  30 — Add  one  more 
Item  to  the  list  of  evils  associated  Tilth 
smoking.  compared  with  nonsmokers, 
smokers  are  about  twice  as  likely  to  bang 
up  their  cars. 

Having  tested  the  concept  in  three  states- 
Washington.  Wisconsin  and  California,  tiie 
Farmers  Insurance  Group,  based  in  Los  An- 
geles, will  extend  a  special  non-smokers  di^- 
covint  to  drivers  in  17  more  Western  and 
Midwestern  states,   beginning.  Feb.   1. 

Non-smoking  drivers  will  have  $30  to  $50 
year  under  the  discount,  or  up  to  25  per  cent 
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off   their  annual  automobile  insurance  pre- 
mipms. 

ublic  acceptance  has  been  quite  good," 
Gc<lwin.    vice   president    in   charge   of 
lary.  said,  'our  agents  have  been  very  en- 
siastic  about  it." 

insurance  plan,  described  as  the  first 

ts  kind  in  the  country,  was  sparked  by 

^arch    done    by    Columbia    university    In 

showing    that    a    significantly    higher 

o  of  smokers  than  nonsmokers  fell   into 

high  automobile  accident  group. 

1968-69.  Farmers,  also  a  pioneer  in 
ng  reduced  life  insurance  rates  to  non- 
kers.  conducted  a  pilot  study  of  its  own 
ig  3.000  motorists  who  had  both  auto- 
obile  and  life  instirancc  policies  with  Farm- 
er one  of  Its  subsidiaries, 
s  findings  backed  up  these  <  {  the  Colum- 
study.  Godwin  said. 

We     foimd     the     accident     rate     among 
kers    was   6  59    per    cent    compared    with 
per   cent    among    non-smokers — or    al- 
t  twice  as  much."  Godwin  said. 
I^armers    Initiated     the     nonsmokers    dis- 
t   abotit   two  years  ago   in   Washington, 
discount  may  soon  be  offered  in  ail  25 
in    which   Farmers   operates.    Godwin 
adding  that  he  expected  to     see  some 
(insurance  companies)   follow  us." 
the  present.  Farmers  has  no  plans  of 
easing  premiums  for  smokers.  Yet  higher 
iums   may   eventually    become    part    of 
wages  of  the  habit. 

Its  all   Just   long-range  speculation,  but 
dothlng  else  happens,  the  rates  will  have 
;o  up  on  one  grotip  if  they  go  down  on 
."  Godwin  said. 

Farmers  grotip  had  over  two  million 

insurance  policyholders  in  the  20  states 

the  discount  will  be  offered,  and  will 

e   about   $500   million   in   auto   coverage 

25  states  this  year,  according  to  Godwin. 

respite  radio  and  newspaper  promotion  of 

discount  in  the  three  states  where  it  has 

been  offered,  only  10  to  15  per  cent 

:  farmers'  policyholders  there  have  availed 

ves  of  it. 

.in  said  he  expected  the  proportion  of 
3  to  rise  sharply  as  the  new  plan  becomes 
er  known. 

hy   should   smokers   be   any   more  prone 
utomobile  accidents  than  non-smokers? 
Whealen.  director  of  Farmers"  prod- 
development  department,  speculated  that 
might   be   generally   more   reclcless 
thah  nonsmokers. 

:t  probably  has  more  to  do  with  the  psy- 
cho oey  of  the  people  in  both  groups  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  physical 
•act  of  smoking  while  driving,"  he  said.  "Non- 
Bm(  kers  are  probably  more  conservative  In 
the  r  driving  habits." 

V  liealen  agreed  that  a  greater  percentage 
of  ^onsmokers  might  also  be  nondrinkers. 

think  there  must  be  something  to  the 
fac'  that  the  act  of  smoking  does  cause  some 
distractions."  Godwin  said,  enphaslzing  that 
he  vas  speaking  only  speculatively.  "Smoke 
In  1  he  eyes,  flicking  ashes  off  of  one's  clothes, 
mujt  have  some  effect." 
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NEW  CRUTCHES  HELP  THE 
HANDICAPPED 
Illr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  our  society 
ijortunate  to  have  people  who  dedicate 
r  talents  to  helping  others.  Such  an 
Individual  is  Joseph  Manzo.  He  has  de- 
vel  )p€d  improved  orthopedic  equipment 
lid  the  handicapped  in  moving  about 
mo-e  freely  in  ever\day  situations.  An 
art  cle  describing  Mr.  Manzo's  aids  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Washington  Post, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
entitled  "New  Crutches  Help  the 
Hahdicapped."  written  by  William  H. 
Joi  es.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Vhere  being  no  objection,  the  article 


ask 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Crl-tchfs  Help  the  Handicapped 
(By  William  H.  Jones) 

Joseph  Manzo  is  a  man  who  really  knows 
his  busines.s.  As  an  invenlor  and  manufac- 
turer of  aids  for  handicapped  people,  he's 
been  his  own  guinea  pig.  He  was  a  victim 
of  polio  at  the  age  of  7  and  has  had  to  u.se 
crutches  ever  since. 

Manzo.  of  Alexandria,  recalls  that  one  of 
the  things  that  bothered  him  a  great  deal 
wl.en  he  wa.s  growing  up  in  his  native  Rhode 
Island  was  unsatisfactory  equipment — par- 
ticularly during  icy  weather.  He  had  to  use 
crutches  that  slipped  on  icc.  that  were  too 
light,  too  lieavy,  or  unbalanced,  or  whose 
"rivets  worked  loose,  and  screws  broke." 

He  studied  en,i,'iaeer!ng  at  New  York  Uni- 
vcriiity  and  decided  to  devote  his  career  to 
making  belter  products  for  the  millions  of 
people  who  need  speclalli^ed  orthopedic 
equipment. 

.Manzo  pursued  graduate  .studies  at  the 
Uni\ersity  of  Rhode  Island  where  he  earned 
a  master's  degree  m  mechanical  engineering. 
Later,  he  worked  as  a  consulting  engineer 
and  taught  at  North  Caroll.ia  State  Univer- 
sity. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  Manzo  came 
up  with  what  sounds  at  first  like  a  simple 
idea — but  it  was  one  no  one  else  had:  he 
designed  a  retractable  pick  for  the  end  of 
crutches,  a  steel  point  that  protects  users 
against  falling  on  ice.  wet  grass  and  other 
slippery  surfaces,  using  the  same  principle 
that  led  tire  manufacturers  to  put  studs  on 
snow  tires.  U  S  and  foreign  patents  are  pend- 
ing on  the  steel  tip. 

According  to  Manzo.  "It  was  the  first  major 
breakthrough  for  crutches  and  canes  in  27 
years."  It  was  also  a  breakthrough  that  led 
to  establishment  of  a  now  flourishing  com- 
pany and  gave  Manzo  something  in  common 
with  a  football  player  named  Sonny  Jurgen- 
sen. 

Jurgensen  has  been  using  Manzo  designed 
crutches  since  the  operation  on  his  Achilles 
tendon,  after  purchasing  them  at  Alexan- 
dria Medical  Arts  Pharmacy. 

Manzo  founded  Engineering  Arts,  Inc..  at 
800  N.  West  Street.  Alexandria.  In  1971,  to 
manufacture  and  distribute  a  line  of  canes, 
crutches  and  other  patient  aids.  Financing 
was  aided  by  a  loan  from  United  Virginia 
Bank  First  and  Citizens  National,  guaran- 
teed by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

Actual  marketing  operations  began  last 
June  1  and  sales  in  the  first  several  months 
to  government  agencies  and  commercial  out- 
lets topped  $40,000.  Engineering  Arts  employs 
five  persons  full-time,  and  four  persons  part- 
time;  Manzo  IS  training  future  workers  under 
a  state  community  college  program. 

"One  of  the  reasons  I  decided  to  get  into 
business  here  is  because  of  what  I  believe  is 
still  real  prejtidlce  against  handicapped 
people."  Manzo  said. 

"I  recall  on  my  interviews  being  asked 
whether  or  not  I  could  make  it  to  the  water 
cooler  or  rest  room  ...  In  fact,  even  at  a 
company  where  I  worked  for  a  short  while, 
I  was  denied  any  .special  parking  considera- 
tion because  the  manager  did  not  feel  that 
he  should  extend  this  courtesy." 

Manzo's  line  of  crutches  is  being  sold 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  orders 
from  abroad  have  started  to  arrive — partly 
through  Virginia's  foreign  trade  division, 
which  has  an  Office  in  Brussels,  Belgium, 
that  distributed  brochures  on  Engineering 
Arts  products. 

Perhaps  most  important,  a  number  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  have  approved  the  crutches 
for  use  In  their  facilities,  and  are  allowing 
prescriptions  of  the  equipment  The  Veterans 
Administration  recently  ordered  2,460  pairs 
of  Manzo  crutches,  for  example. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  also 
certified  Engineering  Arts,  Inc..  as  a  company 
to  which  the  government  should  direct  pur- 
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cha.se::  under  a  program  of  aiding  small  firms, 
and  approved  management  assistance  aid  for 
Manzos  firm  under  which  Decision  Sciences 
Corp  ,  of  Jeakintown,  Pa.,  is  helping  guide 
Engineering   Arts'   initial    marketing  efforts. 

"Patient  aids  have  not  been  generally  sold 
Willi  much  innovative  marketing  or  mer- 
chai-:disi:ig.  "  MaiTzo  said,  "and  I  do  believe 
we  owe  much  of  our  success  to  date  to  our 
creative  graphics,  advertising  and  market- 
ing." which  has  been  displayed  in  various 
medical  trade  publications. 

Manzo  said  he  is  working  on  additional 
product^;,  including  a  walker  and  commode 
chair.  He  also  said  long-term  plans  include 
regul.'ir  hiring  of  the  handicapped  veterans 
and  oiher  disadvantaged  workers  when  the 
payroll  is  increased,  and  eventual  ownership 
l;y  employees. 

Because  of  large  production  requirements 
in  such  a  short  time,  said  Manzo,  his  com- 
pany is  designing  high-speed,  pneumatic, 
fully  automated  equipment.  "This  would  be 
a  first  in  the  industry."  he  said,  "since  most 
patient  aid  manufacturers  use  low-priced 
semiskilled  labor." 

r.Ianzo  also  is  completing  a  study  of  the 
government's  efforts  to  Increase  rldership 
opportunities  on  mass  transit  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped,  and  he  generally  credits 
the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration  In 
the  Transportation  Department  with  an 
"excellent "  Job  of  making  the  public  aware 
oi  these  needs. 

The  37-year-old  Manzo  also  praised  legis- 
lation passed  by  Congress  last  year.  anO 
signed  by  President  Nixon,  that  will  permit 
the  SBA  to  provide  special  loans  for  th»i 
handicapped. 

A  bachelor,  Manzo  participates  In  amateur 
theater  at  Alexandria's  Little  Theater,  ana 
also  enjoys  rifle  shooting. 


GENE  WYMAN  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN 
THE  FIRST  TO  AGREE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  just  a  few  words  to  those 
already  spoken  here  in  praise  of  the  late 
Eugene  L.  Wyman. 

All  the  obituaries  written  about  Gene 
naturally  have  highlighted  the  role  he 
played  as  fundraiser  for  the  Democratic 
Party.  He  did  the  job  very  well — even 
lent  dignity  to  it  by  always  being  open 
and  candid  with  reporters  and  others 
who  questioned  him  about  his  activities. 

I  only  wish  that  Gene's  obituaries 
would  have  added  that  he  wanted  to 
be  put  out  of  the  political  fundraising 
business.  While  he  did  that  job  well  and 
with  dignity,  he  hoped  we  would  find  a 
better — a  saner — way  to  finance  cam- 
paigns and  thus  free  politics  from  the 
hold  of  money. 

In  a  way,  we  began  to  pay  real  tribute 
to  Gene  Wyman  while  he  was  still  alive. 
And  we  did  so  by  stiffening  public  re- 
porting laws,  by  restricting  campaign 
spending,  and  by  approving  a  checkoff 
system  to  provide  public  funds  for  presi- 
dential elections. 

But  the  crucial  step  still  lies  ahead. 
Teddy  Roosevelt  proposed  it  years  ago: 
public  financing  for  all  campaign  costs 
as  an  alternative  to  private  contributions. 

We  must  strive  to  reach  that  goal  for 
it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States.  Gene  Wyman  would  have  been 
the  fir.st  to  agree. 


SENATOR  STENNIS 

Mr.    STEVENSON.    Mr.    President.    I 
share  with  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
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the  shock  and  grief  which  accompanied 
the  terrible  news  of  the  brutal  assault 
upon  Senator  Stennis  last  night.  As  one, 
we  all  pray  and  devoutly  hope  for  his 
full  and  speedy  i-ecovery  and  send  our 
sympathy  to  him  and  to  the  members  of 
his  family.  His  injury  is  a  tragedy  not 
only  for  himself  and  his  family  but  also 
for  the  Senate,  which  he  has  served 
faithfully  and  well  for  many  years. 


CONTROL   OF   FEDERAL   SPENDING 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
knows  of  my  continuing  interest  in 
bringing  Federal  spending  back  into  the 
control  of  Congress.  I  think  it  is  becom- 
ing clear  to  many  Members  that  if  we 
sincerely  want  substantive  reform,  we 
must  regain  our  power  to  establish  both 
a  responsible  level  of  expenditures,  and 
then  to  subdivide  this  total  between  pri- 
orities as  we  see  them. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  has  been  working  hard  toward 
this  goal.  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to 
bring  the  following  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  It  is  an  example  of 
the  bold  thinking  which  will  be  needed 
If  we  are  to  bring  about  much  needed 
change,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  Senate's 
attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Senator  Brock, 
printed  In  the  December  1972,  Nation's 
Business,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Plan  To  Make  Federal  Budgeting  Make 

Sense 

(By  Senator  William  E.  Brock  III) 

Picture,  If  you  can,  a  corporation  with  500 
men  on  Its  board  of  directors. 

If  that  doesn't  tax  your  credulity,  try  this. 

For  reasons  of  its  own.  the  board  can't — 
or  won't — pass  on  the  corporation's  overaU 
annual  budget. 

Instead,  It  farms  out  small  parts  of  the 
budget  to  scores  of  subcommittees,  each  rid- 
ing herd  on  an  ofifice  or  two. 

They  hold  hearings  that  go  on  for  months, 
AS  one  executive  after  another  comes  for- 
ward to  sell  bis  office's  spending  plans. 

Some  executives  go  beyond  personal  ap- 
peals. 

They  coax  stockholders  to  appear  before 
the  subcommittees  to  plug  the  executives' 
pet  projects. 

Finally,  often  after  the  new  fiscal  year  has 
begun,  about  20  separate  budget  reports — 
or  mini-budgets — go  before  the  board.  Most 
members  have  only  a  foggy  notion  of  what's 
In  a  report  or  behind  It.  Only  the  handful 
who  held  hearings,  and  drafted  It,  know  that. 

So  the  board  tends  to  go  along  with  the 
spending  plans  those  colleagues  have  en- 
dorsed. 

Thus,  bit  by  bit,  the  overaU  budget  takes 
shape. 

Meanwhile,  no  board  member  knows  how 
much  It  will  add  up  to.  Nor  does  the  board 
weigh  the  relative  merits  of  competing  de- 
mands on  corporate  funds.  It's  an  open- 
ended  way  to  draft  a  budget. 

We  all  know  what  would  happen  under  a 
system  like  this.  The  board  members  would 
soon  spend  the  corporation  Into  bankruptcy. 

\  ask.  Is  that  any  way  to  run  a  railroad — 
or  any  other  enterprise? 

Well,  that's  the  way  Congress  runs  the 
country. 

Almost   every   business,   or   municipality, 
C'XIX IT,-.     Parts 


adopts  a  'cudgel  before  it  starts  spending 
money  for  the  coming  year. 

But  not  the  federal  government. 

To  be  sure,  the  President  propo-ses  a  budget. 
But  at  no  time  does  Congress  accepl  it  com- 
pletely nor  does  Congress  adop'o  a  budgel  of 
its  own. 

HODGEPODOE    ON    THE    HILL 

Instead,  tlie  system  works  like  this: 

Each  January,  the  President  sends  his 
budget  to  Congress,  asking  it  to  approve  spe- 
cific spending  programs  and  to  provide  money 
for  them  in  appropriations  bills  Since  there 
are  thousands  of  federal  spendir.g  programs. 
each  bill  includes  funds  for  a  number  of 
them. 

Once  Ir.troduced.  the  tail's  are  sent  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. There  the  variotis  parts  are  referred 
to  subcommittees. 

The  Hou.se  Committee,  for  example,  has 
13  subcommittees.  There  are  subcommittees 
for  agriculture,  and  environmental  and  con- 
sumer protection:  for  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment, space  and  science;  for  labor, 
health,  education  and  welfare:  for  the  Treas- 
ury. Post  Office,  and  general  government- 
plus  others. 

In  theory,  the  full  Committee  controls 
these  appropriations  bills.  In  pr.actice.  the 
subcommittees  have  almost  complete  say-so 
in  their  own  spheres. 

For  one  thing,  they  become  experts  in 
their  specialized  fields.  So  members  of  one 
subcommittee  tend  not  to  challenge  the  de- 
cisions of  the  others. 

When  the  subcommittees  have  finished, 
their  recommendations  are  lumped  together 
in  an  overall  appropriations  bill. 

Obviously,  this  catch-all  measure  may  or 
may  not  reflect  the  Judgment  of  the  full 
Committee.  It  represents  a  collection  of  deci- 
sions delegated  to  a  lower  level. 

Sound  like  a  weird  way  to  run  our  biggest 
Institution — the  federal  government? 

Well,  there's  more. 

FALSE    CEILINGS 

Before  voting  any  money,  the  Appropri- 
ations Committees  usually  wait  for  a  green 
light  from  other  policymaking  committees  of 
Congress. 

Each  house  has  about  20  of  them,  with 
numerotis  subcommittees.  They  set  an  au- 
thorization, or  spending  celling,  on  all  pro- 
grams, new  and  old. 

Sometimes  these  ceilings  are  quite  mis- 
leading. 

They  may  be  set  high  In  full  knowledge 
that  far  less  money  will  actually  be  appro- 
priated. In  this  way,  Congressmen  can  make 
what  seem  to  be  lavish,  multlbilllon-dollar 
promises,  with  the  comforting  knowledge 
that  they  won't  be  kept. 

Or  they  may  grossly  understate  full  costs 
by  setting  only  short-term  ceilings  on  long- 
range  projects.  In  this  way.  Congressmen 
can  let  a  pet  program  get  its  foot  In  the 
door — apparently  dirt  cheap. 

Only  later  do  taxpayers  find  that,  over  the 
years,  costs  skvTocket.  Medicaid  Is  a  good 
recent  example. 

So  much  for  spending. 

Now  for  raising  the  money  to  pay  for  It. 

The  committees  that  spend  have  nothing 
to  do  with  paying  the  tab. 

That's  the  Job  of  two  other  committees— 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Tliey  write 
the  tax  laws,  change  the  rules,  raise  the 
rates  or  lower  them. 

At  no  point  does  any  Congressional  body 
say:  "Here's  how  much  we  want  to  spend. 
Here's  what  it's  for.  Here's  how  we'll  get  the 
money  to  pay  for  it." 

Or.  better  still:  "Here's  all  that  we  have 
to  spend.  And  here's  how  we'll  stretch  it  to 
cover  our  priority  needs." 

Unfortunately,  a  long  time  ago.  Congress 
let  the  ultimate  authority  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility gravitate  to  the  White  House. 


Today,  the  only  place  where  a  budget 
is  put  together  is  m  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

About  all  Congress  does  Is  look  at  the 
priorities  set  by  OMB  and  add  or  subtract  a 
few  items. 

A     lACK     OF     MACHINERY 

Congress  lacks  the  machinery  to  arrive  at 
its  own  priorities 

.'.U  too  often.  It  incre.Tses  a  budget  rather 
than  prunes  it.  For  example,  m  the  last  ses- 
sion, its  Impact  on  the  President's  budget 
was  to  increa,se  the  deficit  by  some  $9  bil- 
lion before  Pre.^idential  vetoes  whittled  that 
down  to  $5  76  billion. 

Under  this  system,  quite  predictably,  efforts 
to  control  federal  spending  have  flopped 
Here's  how  th.e  federal  budget  has  climbed  in 
the  past  fe'A'  fiscal  years: 

From  1968  to  1969.  up  nearlv  J6  billion 

From   1969  to  1970.  $12  billion. 

From  1970  to  1971.  ne.irly  $15  billion. 

From  1971  to  1972.  more  than  $20  billion 

Its  estim.-ited  that  from  1972  to  1973.  the 
n.<-e  will  be  as  much  as  $25  billion. 

The  red  ink  on  our  balance  slieet  pres^ents 
an  even  more  dismal  picture  Feder.il  dcficiis 
from  fiscal  1970  through  1973  will  total  an 
estimated  $84  billion — or  approaching  one 
fifth  of  our  n.itional  debt. 

Nor  IS  the  future  any  brighter  A  recent 
.American  Enterprise  Institute  study  esti- 
mates these  deficits,  even  on  a  so-called  'lull 
employment  ■  basis,  at  $5  billion  in  1973;  $14 
billion  in  1974;  $22  billion  In  1975. 

Its  quite  apparent  that  growing  federal 
spending  has  brought  us  t-o  a  crisis  stage. 
This  fiscal   crisis  atlects  e\ery   American 

Over  10  per  cent  of  the  average  family's 
taxes  go  to  pay  the  interest  on  cur  national 
debt — which  is  approaching  $500  billion. 

And  the  country  is  embarking  oji  a  new 
spending  spree — for  so-called  social  needs 
Washington  has  an  ingrained  belief  that  if 
anytliing  i»  wrong,  anywhere  ihe  cure  is  to 
throw  money  al  it. 

This  year,  federal  spending  on  education, 
manpower,  health,  housing,  civil  rights  and 
other  social  programs  will  add  up  to  $122 
billion.  That's  about  half  of  Washington  s 
total  expenditures. 

A   FRESH    APPROACH 

Its  time  to  try  a  fresh  approach  We  can  t 
provide  essential  social  needs  within  an  ex- 
panding economy  without  a  sound  budgetary 
process. 

Wliat  is  needed  is  thorough  reform  of  the 
way  in  which  Congress  handles  spending  and 
tax  measures. 

To  meet  this  crisis.  I  will  reintroduce  a  bill 
I  submitted  at  the  last  session:  the  Federal 
Act  to  Control  Expenditures  and  Upgrade 
Priorities. 

If  passed,  it  would  require  not  only  Con- 
gress as  a  body,  but  each  individual  member. 
to  face  up  to  his  duty  to  curb  spending  My 
bill  contains  five  points: 

It  would  amend  the  House  and  Senate  rules 
to  create  a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget 

This  Committee  would  develop  a  legislative 
budget — as  opposed  to  an  executive  budget  — 
providing  a  way  to  establish  priorities  and 
control  expenditures 

It  would  require  five-year  budget  prcjec- 
ticns  for  every  major  category  of  federal 
spending. 

Tills  would  compel  Contrress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  to  acknowled^ie  fully  the 
long-range  costs  of  spending  programs  .All 
too  often,  in  the  years  after  they've  passed 
Congress,  federal  programs'  costs  have  bal- 
looned. It  is  no  longer  acceptable  to  evaluate 
project  spending  on  a  one-year  basis,  as  in 
'he  past 

It  would  require  reevaluation  of  spending 
programs  every  three  years. 

The  purpose  of  this  Is  to  ensure  periodic 
Congres.slonal  review  of  all  impK-'rtant  federal 
prvigrams  The  trend  today  Is  tc  add  new  pro- 
grams witliout  f\en  atlenipting  to  do  awajf 
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those  that  are  outmoded  and  useless.  /^ 
result,  the  government  gets  bigger  and  big- 
and  bigger, 
would  require  consideration  of  at  least 
years'   pilot   testing  of  every   proposed 
or  program, 
is    would    provide    Congress,    and    the 
country,  with  a  better  estimate  of  the  costs 
benefits  of  new  federal  projects.  No  pru- 
buslnessman    would    promote    a    new 
uct  nationwide  without  some  prelimi- 
market    testing.    I    feel    government 
use  the  same  prudent  approach  with 
dollars. 

oney  for  all  federal  spending.  Including 
thaJD  of  the  trust  funds,  would  have  to  be 
ap;|ropriated  annually  by  Congress. 

present,  more  than  800  of  these  federal 
funds  are  not  subject  to  this  kind  of 
anilual  review  by  Congress. 

I  istead,  they  have  a  permanent  spending 
thorlty.  This  spending  adds  to  our  huge 
ral  deficits  and  should  be  subject  to  some 
ew  and  discipline. 

HOW   MANY — AND   HOW   MCCH? 

government  has  lost  its  sense  of  pur- 
in   developing   federal   programs.   New 
are  hastily  concocted  with  little  or  no 
ledge   of   what's   already    in   existence, 
llcatlon  l3  the  order  of  the  day. 
fs  take  Just  one  example. 
Tbday,  we  have  more  than  1,050  federal  do- 
mestic assistance  programs. 

iny  overlap.  This  makes  it  almost   im- 

posiible   to  find  out  how  many  people   are 

ing   aid — and   how   much,   it   also   leads 

great  deal  of  waste  and  inefficiency, 
aking  matters  worse,  it's  hard  to  deter- 
what  good  the  program  is  doing,  if  any. 
five-point  plan  I  have  outlined  will 
about    long-needed    reform    in     the 
c^etary  process  if  passed  by  Congress, 
permits  Congressional  control  over  fed- 
pending  and.  at  the  same  time,  a  con- 
review  and  upgrading  of  national  prl- 


li  Congress  does  not  put  an  end  to  the 
spending  spree,  we  face  two  alternatives: 
Tax  ;s  will  go  up — or  a  new  surge  of  Inflation 
will  boost  prices  even  higher. 

NMther  Is  acceptable  to  me.  nor  tolerable 
to  4n  already  overburdened  free  society. 


SENATOR  CHURCH  TESTIFIES  ON 
I  kIPOUNDMENT  AND  EXECUTIVE 
E  MERGENCY  POWERS 


Air. 


CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unEtnimous  consent  that  my  testimony 
erday  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers 
leming  the  cuiTent  Constitutional 
confronting  our  country  in  regard 
Executive  impoimding  of  congression- 
appropriated  funds  and  Executive 
emergency  powers  be  inserted  in  the 
Rec  ord. 

Triere  being  no  objection,   the  testi- 
moi|y  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
,  as  follows : 
iMONY  BY  Senator  Frank  Church  He- 
re  THE    SEN.\TE   Jl'DICIARY    SUBCO.MMtTTEE 
THE  SEP.ARATION  OF  POWERS.  jANfARV  30, 
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M  ■.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  come  before  the  Senate  Judi- 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers 
present    my    views    about    the    current 
ititutlonal  crisis  confronting  our  coun- 
and  specifically  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
3.  a  bill  to  protect  Congress'  power  over 
aublic  purse  by  restricting  the  practice 
Ejxecutlve  Impoundment.' 

I    of    the    Constitution    explicitly 
that  Congress  is  an  equal  and  separate 
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branch  of  governm.ent.  exercising  exclusively 
prescribed  powers  in  some  cases  and  sharing 
powers  with  the  Executive  branch  in  others. 
In  no  case,  does  the  Constitution  contem- 
plate that  the  role  of  Congress  is  to  merely 
tinderwrite  the  power  of  the  E.xecutlve 
branch.  I  have  offered  and  worked  for  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  the  rightful  role  of  the 
Congress  to  share  with  the  Executive  on  a 
coequal  basis,  the  formulation  of  national 
policy,  whether  it  be  in  matters  of  war  and 
peace,  the  allocation  of  American  assistance 
abroad,  strengthening  our  social  security 
system  here  at  home,  improving  our  environ- 
ment, or  steering  budgetary  priorities  along 
the  path  of  productive  and  needed  social 
services.  The  history  of  our  nation  provides 
ample  proof  that  if  the  separate  branches 
remain  strong  and  vital  they  are  an  effective 
system  of  checks  and  balances  on  the  exer- 
cise of  unfettered  power;  this  system  of  re- 
strained power  is  the  bedrock  principle  on 
which  our  political  system  was  founded  and 
has  been  the  very  genius  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. As  Aristotle  noted  long  ago,  "If 
liberty  and  equality  ...  are  to  be  founded 
in  democracy,  they  will  be  best  attained 
when  all  [institutions]  .share  in  government 
to  the  utmost."^  In  this  regard.  Congress- 
prime  role  is  its  power  over  appropriations 
and  directing  the  allocation  of  federal  funds. 
Or,  to  put  it  as  the  distinguished  Chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the  Sepa- 
ration of  Powers  so  concisely  did  recently, 
•The  power  of  the  purse  belongs  to  the 
Congress,  and  Congres.s  alone."  "•  This  power 
is  the  key  to  Congress'  independence,  influ- 
ence,  and   integrity. 

IMPOUND.MENT 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  ri?ht  to  ap- 
propriate belongs  to  Congress  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 9.7.  of  the  Constitution  reads.  "No 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  bv 
law  .  .  .'•  In  this  centurv.  however,  through 
a  process  of  subtle  attrition.  Congress  has 
gradually  surrendered  this  traditional  well- 
spring  of  strength.  For  example,  the  Budset 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  '  enlarged  the 
President's  spending  discretion  and  estab- 
lished a  procedure  whereby  the  Executive  no 
longer  needed  to  send  up  to  Congress  item- 
ized budget  requests  as  had  been  the  custom, 
and  replaced  this  procedure  with  a  budgeting 
and  appropriating  system  based  on  a  "keep 
the  faith"  attitude  among  executive  officials 
and  appropriations  committees  '  The  Act  also 
created  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  now  re- 
organized into  the  potent  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  This  legislation  has,  over 
a  period  of  years,  tilted  the  balance  of  poli- 
tical power  clearly  in  favor  of  the  Executive. 
Instead  of  •■More  Power  to  Congress!"  as 
was  the  Hamiltonian  demand  during  the  dis- 
cussions preceding  the  Philadelphia  conven- 
tion in  1787,  Congress,  divesting  itself  of  Its 
own  power,  granted  "More  power  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive!" 

Through  the  growth  of  "centra!  clearance." 
then,  the  appropriations  power,  once  exclu- 
sively a  legislative  function,  emerged  as  a 
strong  new  arm  of  the  Executive.  One  ob- 
server suggests  with  devastating  candor  that 
"Congress,  according  to  the  Constitution. 
must  appropriate — but  what  Is  appropriated 
speaking  very  generally,  is  what  is  presented 
to  them  by  the  Administration.""  The  grow- 
ing volume  and  complexity  of  governmental 
transactions,  and  the  flexibility  with  which 
they  mu.3t  be  handled  in  the  absence  of 
Congressional  efforts  to  adapt  its  procedures 
to  handle  greater  complexity,  inevitably  has 
led  to  increased  Executive  control  over  public 
spending.  In  the  light  of  the  major  role  that 
the  Executive  branch  has  assumed,  the  im- 
portance of  safeguarding  what  remains  of 
Congressional  power  over  the  purse  Is  mani- 
fest. 

Executive  impoundment  represents  a  clear 


threat  to  that  remaining  Congressional  pow- 
er, as  recent  history  Ulustrates.  In  my  view, 
It  was  during  the  Roosevelt  Administration! 
acting  under  a  continual  state  of  emergency 
in  the  Depression  and  later  In  World  War  II. 
that  Executive  Impoundment  changed  Its 
character  from  that  of  simple  economy  meas- 
ures and  became  a  widely  used  Instrument 
for  Executive  policy.  Prom  1933  on,  a  quan- 
tum jump  occurred  In  the  frequency  of 
impoimdment.  Measures  were  passed  by  Con- 
gress to  permit  President  Roosevelt  to  pursue 
tho.se  activities  he  deemed  necessary  to  ease 
the  economic  crisis  of  the  Thirties;  and, 
simlh^rly.  during  the  Forties  Congress  sup- 
ported the  President  in  his  policy  of  de- 
ferring projects  which  he  believed  might  ab- 
sorb funds  required  for  the  war  effort. 

Throughout  this  period  of  crisis,  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  based  its  rationale  for  im- 
pounding funds  chiefly  upon  the  war  powers 
of  the  President.  Writing  a  year  after  Amer- 
icas  entry  into  the  war,  a  leading  proponent 
of  a  strong  presidency,  Professor  Edward  Cor- 
win,  concluded:  "The  chief  lesson  of  the  war 
to  date  for  constitutional  Interpretation  is 
that  the  Constitution  is  an  easily  dispensable 
factor  of  our  war  effort — perhaps  one  might 
say  an  'expendable'  factor."  Professor  Corwln 
underlined  part  of  the  problem: 

"In  its  control  of  the  purse  strings,  Con- 
gress possesses  Its  most  effective  check  on 
Presidential  power.  At  best,  the  promise  of 
this  rule  is  seriously  impaired  by  war,  Uias- 
much  as  legislative  prying  Into  Presidential 
budgets  at  such  a  time  always  involves  the 
danger  of  revealing  military  secrets." 

Congressional  abdication  of  Its  "most  ef- 
fective check  on  Presidential  power,"  the 
power  of  the  purse,  was,  thus,  directly  linked 
to  the  war.  However,  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  happy  to  note,  were  clearly  un- 
happy about  their  wartime  "expandabUIty" 
and  were  concerned  that  the  claimed  emer- 
gency powers  might  become  normal  powers.  A 
legislative  amendment  Introduced  bv  Sena- 
tor McKellar  In  1943  was  "the  first' across- 
the-board  curtailment  of  the  Budget's  im- 
pounding procedure  to  be  accepted  by  either 
House  of  Congress."  •  After  passing  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  voice  vote,  the  McKellar  amendment 
was  resoundingly  defeated  in  the  House,  the 
floor  debate  over  the  Issue,  however,  made  It 
evident  that  even  given  the  wartime  emer- 
gency, many  Influential  Members  believed 
that  the  E.xecutlve  had  stepped  Into  Congress' 
domain  and  a  Constitutional  crisis  was  In 
the  making. 

The  record  on  Impoundment  since  the  war 
discloses  that— far  from  abating— the  prac- 
tice has  grown  markedly,  expanding  bevond 
the  general  area  of  "national  defense"  to 
challenge  frontally  Congressional  control 
over  all  aspects  of  civilian  spending. 

CURRENT    CONSTFTUTIONAL    CRISIS 

Breaking  the  Executive's  hardening  habit 
of  impoundment  is  now  one  of  the  crucial 
tests  before  us — if  Congress  and  Constitu- 
tional government  are  to  survive.  To  salvage 
a  position  of  power  and  policy,  both  bodies 
of  the  Congress  must  draw  the  line;  Mem- 
bers need  to  live  up  to  their  oath  of  office 
and  Join  together  in  a  concerted  effort  to 
restore  the  power  of  the  purse  as  required 
by  the  Constitution.  Your  bill,  Mr.  Chairman, 
S.  373,  which  I  wholeheartedly  cosponsor,  re- 
quiring the  President  to  come  to  Congress 
for  affirmative  votes  by  both  Houses  for  each 
specific  Instance  of  impoundment,  is  a  fitting 
legislative  bulwark  on  which  to  stand  and 
fight.  The  Supreme  Court,  represents,  one 
would  hope,  another  forum  for  fortifying 
Congress'  dominant  position  In  regard  to 
control  over  the  purse «  where  suit  might  be 
sought  against  the  Executive  for  Impounding 
federal  funds."  As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  given  the  subject  of  executive 
Impoundment  some  detailed  thought,  and  I 
very  much  appreciate  the  fact  that  my  Stan- 
ford Law  Review  article  of  June  1970  entitled 
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"Impoundment  of  Appropriated  Funds:  The 
Decline  of  Congressional  Control  Over  Ex- 
ecutive Discretion"  was  made  a  part  of  this 
Subcommittee's  March  1971  hearings.'"  Since 
X  wrote  that  law  review  article,  however,  the 
situation  has  worsened.  According  to  recent 
press  reports,"  the  Nixon  Administration  Is 
currently  withholding,  freezing,  and  im- 
pounding at  least  $12.2  billion  of  appro- 
priated funds;  and  according  to  some  experts, 
that  figure  may  be  too  low  by  several  billion 
dollars. 

Seen  with  startling  regularity  now  are  ref- 
erences to  the  Impoundment  of  funds  for 
highways,  for  combatting  water  pollution, 
for  housing,  for  flood  control  projects,  for 
hospital  construction,  for  medical  research, 
and  other  important  domestic  programs.  Is 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  creating  and 
fundmg  programs  and  then  plead  with  the 
White  House  to  release  the  funds  to  Imple- 
ment duly  enacted  laws?  Surely  not!  As 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  long  ago,  "An  elec- 
tive despotism  was  not  what  we  fought  for," 
in  our  War  of  Independence.'-  The  words  of 
a  Senator  who  served  in  this  body  during 
World  War  II,  speaking  on  the  Impoundment 
issue  are  even  more  poignant  today:  "Then 
how  does  the  Congress  express  itself  or  an- 
nounce a  Congressional  policy?  After  all,  we 
represent  the  people."  " 

If  the  United  States  Is  to  preserve  Its  demo- 
cratic Institutions,  the  President  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue  bis  self-appointed  privi- 
lege of  Ignoring  a  mandated  appropriation, 

CONSTITUTIONAI,    AND     POLITICAL     IMPLICATIONS 

What  are  the  Constitutional  and  political 
Implications  of  executive  Impoundment? 
Louis  Fisher,  a  learned  authority  on  this 
issue,  pursuing  the  answers  to  this  question, 
has  observed,  "A  constitutional  issue  emerges 
only  when  Congress  finds  a  legislative  pro- 
gram cancelled  or  abbreviated  because  the 
President  considers  the  purpose  unwise, 
wasteful,  or  Inexpedient.  He  then  no  longer 
operates  on  the  basis  of  legislative  authority. 
On  the  contrary,  he  matches  his  will  against 
that  of  the  Congress."  "  This  kind  of  arbi- 
trary behavior  by  the  Chief  Executive,  who, 
according  to  the  Constitution,  Is  supposed  to 
see  that  "the  laws  are  faithfully  executed," 
Is  Illegitimate  and  a  threat  to  representative 
government.  As  one  author  concluded,  "The 
high  Constitutional  duty  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed  does  not  confer  upon 
the  President  the  discretion  to  determine 
what  law  shall  be  executed  and  how  much."  " 
Those  who  have  carefully  examined  the 
range  of  court  decisions  bearing  on  the  Im- 
poundment Issue  have  concluded  that  no 
cases  Involve  the  problem  directly,  and  those 
cases  that  are  of  tangential  significance  faU 
to  settle  the  Issue.'"  '•The  relationships  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress  are  essen- 
tially political,"  a  Constitutional  authority 
observes,  "and  are  to  be  solved  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  political  process,  not  by  resort  to 
legalistic  arguments."  '" 

Recognizing  that  the  Constitution  offers 
no  specific  guidelines  concerning  the  "reserv- 
ing" of  appropriated  funds.  It  Is  nonetheless 
plain  that  the  authors  of  that  document  did 
not  Intend  to  give  the  Chief  Executive  an 
absolute  veto  over  public  spending.  No  Item 
veto  is  specifically  granted  to  the  President 
by  the  Constitution,  and  the  provision  for 
overriding  a  veto  upon  a  two-thirds  vote 
lends  credence  to  the  proposition  that  the 
President  has  no  Constitutional  power  to  veto 
legislation  absolutely.  If  the  President  or  his 
subordinates  are  permitted  at  will  to  refuse 
to  spend  funds  after  an  appropriations  stat- 
ute has  been  signed  into  law,  then  in  essence 
these  officials  have  "an  absolute  veto  exer- 
cised without  danger  of  being  overridden  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress."  '" 

The  Constitution  in  certain  specific  cases 
seems  to  grant  to  Congress  actual  affirma- 
tive power  rather  than  the  right  merely  to 
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limit  spending.  In  the  military  sphere,  for 
example,  the  constitutional  prerogative  of 
Congress  to  "raise  and  support  armies"  and 
to  "provide  and  maintain  a  Navy"  carries 
with  it  the  implication  that  Congress  may 
ensure  that  the  funds  for  these  military 
activities  are  expended  in  the  manner  deter- 
mined by  Congress.  Similarly,  in  other  areas 
of  spending,  the  congressional  power  of  the 
purse  is  not  simply  negative  power  to  estab- 
lish a  ceiling,  but  rather  a  full  and  positive 
authority  to  compel  expenditure  of  the 
funds."  A  former  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  now  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  stated,  "with  respect  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  President  has  a  con- 
stitutional power  to  decline  to  spend  ap- 
propriated funds,  we  must  conclude  that  ex- 
istence of  such  a  broad  power  is  supported 
by  neither  reason  nor  precedent." '"  Every 
refusal  by  the  President  to  execute  a  pro- 
gram or  project,  once  made  law,  is  nothing 
less,  then,  than  the  exercise  of  a  patently  un- 
constitutional absolute  veto. 

A  vital  ingredient  of  democracy  in  our 
country  is  the  opportunity  afforded  diverse 
political  interests — civic  groups,  goveriuiient 
agencies,  private  citizens,  and  others — to 
appeal  in  a  meaningful  way  to  the  Congress, 
the  courts,  and  the  Executive  branch  to 
advance  the  policies  they  favor  Once  it  is 
widely  recognized  that  a  project  may  be 
entombed  by  the  Executive  branch — even 
when  a  convincing  case  has  been  made  be- 
fore the  Congress  and  after  due  deliberation 
monies  have  been  appropriated — the  Ameri- 
can people  wUl  sense  the  futility  of  appealing 
to  their  elected  representatives.  They  will 
conclude.  If  they  haven't  already  done  so, 
that  the  Executive  branch  is  the  only  signifi- 
cant arena  for  policy  making.  This  under- 
mining of  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  act  with  authority  on  appropria- 
tions will  eventually  destroy  what  public  re- 
liance remains  for  the  Legislature  &nA  there- 
by increase  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
Executive  to  the  detriment  of  our  system 
of  separate  institutions  acting  as  checks  and 
balances  on  one  another. 

The  argument  most  readily  embraced  by 
proponents  of  impoundment  may  be  stated 
generally  as  follows:  The  question  of  freez- 
ing funds  is  fundamentally  of  a  political  na- 
ture, and,  in  an  era  demanding  administra- 
tive speed  and  efficiency,  presidential  dis- 
cretion over  funds  is  imperative.  Hence, 
Fisher  tells  us: 

"The  struggle  between  the  President  and 
Congress  over  impounded  funds  is  essentially 
political.  The  decisive  appeal  is  not  to  legal 
principles  and  Court  decisions  but  to  con- 
stituencies and  agency  support  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Since  the  President  lacks  an  item 
veto,  he  must  Impound  the  unwanted  funds 
to  preserve  his  budgetary  objectives  and 
maintain  control  over  his  own  executive  of- 
ficials." 

Miller  suggests:  "The  answer  is  not  to  be 
deduced  from  the  Constitution  Itself  but  is 
to  be  decided  on  the  grounds  of  policy.  This. 
In  turn,  means  that  the  President  can  and 
may  withhold  expenditure  of  funds  to  the 
extent  that  the  political  milieu  in  which  he 
operates  permits  him  to  do  so."  ~  We  are  told 
that  Impoundment  Is  "an  essential  Instru- 
ment for  protecting  budgetary  policy  and 
avoiding  unnecessary  and  costly  programs" 
and  that  "Presidents  exercise  this  power 
with  considerable  restraint  and  circumspec- 
tion." ^  But  who  is  to  determine  what  pro- 
grams are  unnecessary,  or  when  the  President 
has  used  circumsi>ection  In  freezing  funds? 
Surely  the  President  alone  should  not,  or 
worse  still,  some  lower-echelon  official  within 
one  of  the  executive  agencies. 

Proponents  of  this  view  seem  to  confuse 
the  nature  of  the  budgetary  process  with  the 
impounding  issue.  The  distinction  is  that 
legislative  determination  of  appropriations 
Is  a  process  of  bargaining  and  persuasion; 
once  the  appropriations  are  passed,  however, 


it  becomes  the  constitutional  obligation  of 
Congress  "to  compel  the  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended." -«  Politics,  bargaining  and  com- 
promise, yes.  when  it  comes  to  deciding  the 
merits  among  competing  requests  for  scarce 
resources;  politics  and  bargaming,  no,  when 
the  laws  of  the  land  are  to  be  carried  out 
Given  the  President's  veto  and  his  obvious 
influence  over  the  whole  budgetary  process, 
there  is  good  reason  to  question  the  motiva- 
tions for  iryng  to  obstruct  the  intent  of  the 
Constitution.  Clearly,  impoundment  subverts 
the  tradition  of  balanced  government  by 
challenging  Congress'  most  important  instru- 
ment for  making  policy  and  for  monitcnng 
the  executive  branch  ^ 

LEGISLATIVE    REMEDIES 

Clear  purposeful  legislation  offers  the  best 
remedy  for  Congress  to  use  to  pry  loose  im- 
pounded funds  and  eventually  to  stop  the 
Executive  of  its  unconstitutional  habit. 

The  Congress  should  use  specific,  manda- 
tory language  in  its  drafting  of  legislation, 
such  as  'The  Congress  directs"  rather  than 
"The  President  may."  This  approach,  coupled 
with  adopting  specific  minimum  levels,  below 
which  the  Chief  Executive  could  not  go. 
would  establish  expenditure  ground  rules 
clearly.  For  Instance,  in  1958,  President  Eisen- 
hower "wanted  to  reduce  the  strengths  of  the 
Army  Reserve  and  the  Army  National  Guard, 
both  of  which  had  strong  support  in  their 
local  communities.  Congress  retaliated  by 
providing  mandatory  language  to  mamtain 
the  strength  at  higher  levels."  "• 

Old  fashion  political  pressure  is  another 
tack  Congress  can  take.  Before  the  1970  elec- 
tions. President  Nixon  withheld  education 
funds  which  stimulated  widespread  critici&m 
from  school  districts;  two  weeks  before  elec- 
tion day,  the  Administration  released  the 
money.  When  HEW  Secretary  Richardson  was 
asked  whether  the  upcoming  elections  liad 
prompted  the  AdmlniBtratlon  to  pry  loose  the 
funds,  he  replied  wryly,  that  there  was  'no 
connection  whatsoever  "" 

If  any  remedy  is  to  assure  that  programs, 
once  funded,  are  carried  out  as  mandated. 
Congress  must  strengthen  and  regularize  its 
review  of  Executive  compliance  with  Con- 
gressional appropriation.  At  present,  once  an 
appropriation  is  passed,  Congress  usually 
loses  sight  of  it.  There  is  no  regularized 
process  for  following  an  appropriation  to  see 
that  it  is  spent  In  the  legislatively  prescribed 
manner.  Moreover,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  is  unwilling  to  release  to  the 
Congress  necessary  information  on  so-called 
"reserved"  funds.^*  It  is,  therefore,  apparent 
that  for  any  remedy  to  be  effective.  Congress 
must  provide  for  itself  some  means  for  ob- 
taining the  data  necessary  to  determine 
whether  to  invoke  that  remedy.  For  Instance, 
legislation  passed  last  year  requires  the  Ad- 
ministration to  make  prompt  and  full  reports 
to  Congress  on  its  fund-freezing  actions.  The 
first  report  is  due  on  February  10,  1973.  Also, 
there  is  legislation  in  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1971  making  the  obligation  or  expen- 
diture of  funds  available  under  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  contingent  upon  the  release  of  certain 
impounded  funds.  The  General  Accounting 
Office,  which  was  required  to  certify  that  the 
OMB  had  released  over  two  billion  dollars  for 
programs  administered  by  USDA,  HEW.  and 
HUD  reported  that  these  Impounded  funds 
had  been  released  by  the  set  deadline.-" 

■your  Impoundment  Control  Bill  (S.  373) 
goes  further,  requiring  the  President  to  make 
comprehensive,  public  reports  to  Congress 
within  ten  days  after  Impounding  appropri- 
ated funds.  Congress  will  thus  have  60  days 
in  which  to  pass  a  resolution  agreeing  to  the 
President's  action.  If,  during  the  60  days. 
Congress  falls  to  approve  the  President's  ac- 
tion, the  President  will  be  required  to  stop 
the  withholding  of  funds  and  to  proceed  to 
apportion  them  as  Congress  directed.  In  ef- 
fect, the  President  will  be  able  to  submit  a 
revised  budget  for  consideration  by  Congress, 
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bu  ,  It  still  win  be  up  to  Congress  to  make 
thi  final  decision — as  it  should  be. 

.'e  all  shoud  admit  that  Congress  must 
a  better  Job   of  examining   the  massive 
budgets  which  are   sent   to   Capitol 
each  year.  Last  year,  both  Houses  created 
int  committee  to  recommend  procedures 
dealing  with  expenditure  control  and  the 
ing  of  an  annua-1  appropriations  celling. 
x^ould  hope  that  this  would  lead  to  a  cre- 
of  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Budget  which  would  eventually  be  cap- 
of  drawing  up  a  budget  itself. 
order  to  restore  the  Constitutional  bal- 
.  Congress  must  recover,  in  addition  to 
power  of  the  purse,  still  other  powers  it 
delegated  to  the  Executive  branch  over 
last  several   decades.  In   this  regard.   I 
t  to  call  to  your  attention.  Mr.  ChaLr- 
the  work  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Termination  of  the  National  Emergency, 
lewly    authorized    bi-partisan    group    of 
our    distinguished    colleague     from 
Senator  Mathlas,  and  I  are  Co- 
The  Special  Committee,  composed 
bur  Democrats  and  four  Republicans,  is 
engaged  In  a  study  of  all  emergency 
legislation  now  In  force  and,  in  par- 
ar,  the  question  of  terminating  the  na- 
emergency  declared  by  President  Tru- 
on  December  16,  1950,  which,  after  23 
,  is  still  in  effect.  The  focus  of  the  con- 
t^tional   Imbalance    now   evident    in   our 
Is  largely  due  to  the  existence  of  ex- 
emergency  situations  throughout  this 
ury,   wars  as  well  as  economic  depres- 
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Special  Committee  study  has  already 

that  the  Trading  with  the  Enemv 

of   1917   and  the  Banking  Act  of   1933 

the  President  with  enormous  emer- 

powers  In  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war 

((ontrol  the  flow  of  prlvated  money  within 

outside  the  United  States.  Section  5ib) 

he  Act  of  October  6,  1917,  as  amended, 

ins  the  basis  for  many  of  the  executive 

powers  now  on  the  statute  books. 

Instance,  the  Executive  branch,  in  Feb- 

of  1968,  restricted  transfers  of  capital 

oreign  countries  by  substantial  U.S.  in- 

and  required  repatriation  by  these  in- 

of  holdings  they  held  abroad,  basing 

luthorlty  on  Section  5(b).  The  Attorney 

gave  the  opinion  that: 
The  power  of  the  President   to  regulate 
n  investment  by  persons  subject  to  the 
Ion  of  the  United   States  during   a 
od    of    declared    national    emergency    is 
p  sorted  by  the  clear  language  of  Section 
,  which  has  been  the  foundation  for  a 
!ty  of  Executive  controls  of  domestic  as 
as  international  financial  transactions." 
order  to  call  Section  5(b)    into  force 
ate  of  national  emergency   is  required, 
eniently,  the  Attorney  General  was  to 
ify   the   bypassing   of   Congress    by    de- 
aling that : 
The  national  emergency  declared  in  Proc- 
2914   of   December    16,    1950.   con- 
es in  existence  for  the  purposes  of  Sec- 
5(b)."'' 
Special  Committee  Intends  to  examine 
Retail  the  more  than  250  existing  statutes 
the  Executive  Orders  based  upon  them 
h.  upon   the  declaration  of   a   national 
ncy  by  the  President  or  Congress,  or 
give    to    the    President    extraordinary 
These  powers  extend  to  every  aspect 
American  life.  Through  these  emergency 
the    Executive    may    mobilize    the 
and  methods  of  production,  control 
distribution  of  foods,  goods,  and  services, 
ifctly  regulate  wages  and  prices,  purchase 
seize    property,    control    communication 
transportation,  restrict  travel,  commerce 
in  some  cases,  curtail  personal  liberties. 
support  the  view  that  the  President  must 
ible  to  act  quickly  and  effectively  in  an 
The   Constitution,   however,   al- 
y  gives  him  that  authority  and  respon- 
ity.  The  Special  Committee  is  now  ez- 
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amining  the  need  for  those  emergency  stat- 
utes no  longer  Justified  due  to  changed  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  extend  those  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  Congress,  are  still  neces- 
sary. The  Special  Committee  also  intends  to 
examine  and  consider  a  number  of  proposals 
that  will  establish  a  regularized  procedure 
by  which  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  can  act,  within  the  framework  of 
the  Constitution,  in  order  to  meet  future 
emergency  situations. 

To  carry  out  this  study,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee will  be  making  a  thorough  review  of 
existing  orders  and  statutes,  and  procedures 
stemming  from  these.  The  Special  Committee 
will  also  conduct  hearings,  receiving  testi- 
mony from  Administration  witnesses,  au- 
thorities on  Constitutional  law.  and  members 
of  former  Administrations  familiar  with 
executive  emergency  powers. 

On  the  basis  of  this  study  and  investiga- 
tion, the  Special  Committee  will  make  its 
recommendations  for  legislative  action  to  the 
Senate. 

In  a  letter  commenting  upon  legislation 
creating  the  Special  Committee,  the  State 
Department  wrote,  "The  Executive  branch 
has  no  objection  to  such  a  study.  It  would 
be  happy  to  cooperate."  Senator  Mathias  and 
I  have  already  called  on  Attorney  General 
Kleindienst  and  he  has  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  extend  the  assistance  of  the  Justice 
Department  in  exploring  the  thicket  of  exist- 
ing law.  We  will  shortly  call  on  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
other  heads  of  Departments  and  agencies 
affected  by  emergency  legislation  to  ask  their 
cooperation  and  help  lia  arriving  at  a  proce- 
dure mutually  agreeable  to  the  Executive  as 
well  as  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are  the  Senate's 
leading  expert  on  the  Constitution,  I  hope 
that  you  will  follow  our  work  closely,  and 
I  hope  we  can  call  on  you  for  advice  and 
assistance  as  we  move  ahead  and  hold  hear- 
ings. 

Wliether  the  issue  is  Impoundment  or 
emergency  powers,  tlie  need  for  Congress  to 
recover  its  normal  role  in  these  Constitution- 
al matters  is  overriding.  Not  only  must  Con- 
gress retrieve  powers  it  gave  away,  it  must 
hold  them  In  a  firmer  grip.  As  Justice  Jack- 
son wrote  in  his  opinion  of  Yovingstown 
Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer  in  1952.  "Power 
to  legislate  .  .  .  belongs  in  the  hands  of 
Congress,  but  only  Congress  Itself  can  pre- 
vent power  from  slipping  through  Its  fingers." 

FOOTNOTES 

'  For  the  purposes  of  this  testimony.  Im- 
poundi.ieut  means  when  the  Executive 
branch  consciously  decides  not  to  expend 
appropriated  funds  according  to  the  expressed 
intent,  if  not  actvial  direction,  of  Congress. 

=  Politico,  Book  IV.  Chapter  4. 

^  New  York  Times.  Jan.  22,  1973. 

'Aci.  of  June  10,   1921.  ch.  18,  42  Stat.  20. 

=  Fisher.  "Presidential  Spending  Discretion 
and  Congressional  Controls."  Laic  and  Con- 
temporary Problems,  winter  1972. 

'Miller  "Presidential  Power  to  Impound 
Appropriated  Funds;  An  Exercise  in  Consti- 
tutional Decision-Making,  43  N.C.L.  Rev.  506 
(19651. 

•  Williams.  "The  Impounding  of  Funds  by 
the  Bureati  of  the  Budget,"  Inter-University 
Case  Program  No.  28.  1955,  6. 

'  On  January  2,  1973,  eighteen  U.S.  Senators 
filed  an  amicus  curiae  brief  in  the  ca.se  of 
Missouri  Highway  Commission  against  Volpe. 

'  Rep.  George  E.  Brown.  Jr.  vs.  Adminstra- 
tor,  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency: 
See  Congressional  Record,  Jan.  23.  1973.  H404. 
Another  example  of  litigation  is  tlie  suit  filed 
by  Campaign  Clean  Water,  a  group  of  Vir- 
ginia conservationists,  against  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  force  its  admin- 
istrator to  release  the  full  $11  billion  ap- 
proved by  Congress  for  grants  to  states  under 
the  1972  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

■ '  See  also  Church,  "Of  Presidents  and  Caes- 
ars:  The  Decline  of  Constitutional  Govern- 


ment and  the  Conduct  of  American  Foreign 
Policy,"  6  Idaho  Law  Review  (1969). 

"  Washington  Evening  Star  News,  January 
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1^  Thomas  Jefferson,  Notes  on  Virginia 
Query  13.  Jan.  14,  1784. 

'=  Remarks  of  Senator  Holman  quoted  In 
Williams,  "The  Impounding  of  Funds  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,"  Inter-University  Case 
Program  No.  28,  1955,  6. 

"  Fisher.  "Funds  Impounded  by  the  Presi- 
dent: The  Constitutional  Issue."  36  George 
Washington  Law  Review,  124,  125-26  (1969) 
(Emphasis  in  original). 

-  Goostree,  "The  Power  of  the  President 
to  Impound  Appropriated  Funds:  With  Spe- 
cial Reference  to  Grants-ln-Ald  to  Segre- 
gated Activities,"  H  American  University 
Law  Review.  32,  39  (1962). 

"L.  Fisher,  "Funds  Impounded  by  the 
President:  The  Constitutional  Issue,"  38 
George  Washington  Law  Review,  124  (1969). 
See  my  Stanford  Law  Review  article,  1249, 
a  listing  of  cases  pro  and  con  impoundment. 

»■  Miller,  Op.  at.  544. 

'■S.  Huntington,  "The  Soldier  and  the 
State,  1957,  427. 

"W.  Morrow,  Congressional  Committees. 
1969,  161. 

--Memorandum    from    Assistant    Attorney 
General    William   H.   Rehnqulst   to   Edward 
L.  Morgan,  Deputy  Counsel  to  the  President 
Dec.  1.  1969,  at  8. 

-'  Fisher.  "Funds  Impounded  by  the  Presi- 
dent .  .  .,  136. 

-Miller,  Op.  Cit.,  533. 

-'/bid,  137. 

-'  Huntington,  Op.  Cit.,  15. 

-Professor  Reagan  writes:  "(I)f  the  legis- 
lature doesn't  legislate  vigorously,  why  should 
It  bother  to  meet  at  all?  So  runs  a  com- 
monly accepted  standard  for  evaluating  Con- 
gress' performance.  ...  A  more  sensible 
criterion  for  deciding  how  effectively  Con- 
gress has  acted  Is  this:  How  well  has  Con- 
gress monitored  the  bureaucracy?  How  active 
has  it  been  in  criticizing,  prodding  and  push- 
ing the  departments  and  agencies?  This 
function,  I  maintain.  Is  the  essential  task  of 
Congress  today.  If  It  performed  well,  then 
Congress  has  earned  Its  keep,  no  matter  what 
its  legislative  output  In  a  given  session."  M. 
Reagan,  Monitoring  the  Bureaucracy:  Con- 
gress' Most  Important  Task,  December  1969, 
at  1-2  (unpublished  manuscript)  (emphasis 
in  the  original) . 

="  Fisher.  •'Presidential  Spending  Discretion 
and  Congressional  Controls." 
■'  Washington  Post,  October  23,  1970. 

-"  Memorandum  from  Robert  P.  Mayo  to 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  May  1969. 

=>See  117  Congressional  Record,  Dec.  17, 
1971.  S21,  903  (daily  ed.)  and  118  Congres- 
sional Record,  May  3,  1972,  H4,  098  (daily 
ed), 

*  Opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
U.S.,  February  3,  1968,  regarding  Executive 
Order  11387  of  January  1,  1968,  33  F.R.  47. 


REVENUE  SHARING 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  I  was  one  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  who  spoke  against  the  concept  of 
general  revenue  sharing.  Prior  to  the 
vote  adopting  the  revenue  sharing  con- 
ference committee  report,  I  said: 

Revenue  sharing  is  a  governmental  mon- 
strosity; giving  away  the  taxpayer's  money 
for  state  and  local  governments  to  spend  as 
they  please  is  not  sound  policy  either  for 
the  federal  government  or  for  the  state  and 
local  governments. 

We  are  now  embarked  upon  the  un- 
charted coarse  of  general  revenue  shar- 
ing at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Gtovern- 
ment  faces  a  $25  billion  budget  deficit, 
which  State  and  local  governments  in 
the  aggregate  face  unprecedented  budget 
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surpluses.  The  Federal  Treasury  will  give 
away  over  $8  billion  this  year  with  no 
regard  to  whether  the  funds  are  directed 
to  our  most  pressing  needs.  The  President 
.simultaneously  intends  to  impound  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  education,  health,  the 
environment,  and  housing. 

The  concept  of  revenue  .sharing  is  as 
dangerous  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  it  is  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  predicted  in  the  debate  on  rev- 
enue .sharing  that  under  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

The  States  and  loculiiien  v.ill  become  In- 
creasingly dependent  upon  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  their  financial  sustenance.  As 
they  become  more  dependent,  they  will  be- 
come, not  revitalized,  but   more  vulnerable. 

I  am  pleased  that  some  local  officials 
have  sen.sed  the  same  danger.  In  my  own 
State  of  Illinois,  some  have  told  me  they 
simply  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the 
Federal  payments  and  are  investing  in 
U.S.  Treasmy  obligation.s — lending  the 
funds  back  to  the  Federal  Government 
with  interest.  The  Lee  County  board 
conducted  extensive  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  to  accept  its  $62,000  rev- 
enue-sharing payment.  Led  by  Donald 
Burke,  H  members  of  the  county  board 
voted  to  reject  the  handout. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  from  the  Dixon 
Evening  Telegraph  describing  Mr. 
Biu'ke's  valiant  efforts  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Rockford  Morning  Star,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Dixon    illl.)    Evening  Telegraph, 

Nov.    15,    1972] 

Burke  Proposal  To  Reject  Revente  Sharing 

Voted   Down 

(By  Robert  H,  Nellis) 

Donald  F.  Burke's  proposal  to  reject  any 
federal  revenue-sharing  funds  was  defeated 
yesterday  by  a  16-to-ll  vote  even  though 
his  resolution  was  seconded  by  Coiuity  Board 
chairman,  A.  H.  Fraza,  and  that  he  "pointed 
out  both  of  Illinois'  U.S.  senators  voted 
against  the  revenue-sharing  measure  when 
it  came  before  the  Senate. 

Burke  contended  local  government's  ac- 
ceptance of  federal  revenue-sharing  will  work 
against  efforts  to  eliminate  federal  bureauc- 
racy and  that  if  it  is  considered  as  tax  re- 
lief, the  best  way  for  that  to  be  achieved 
Is  for  the  federal  government  to  reduce  the 
amount  It  collects  from  citizens. 

He  declared  the  U.S.  deficit  ha.i  gone  up 
$80  billion  during  the  last  three  years  and 
that  projections  are  the  U.S.  debt  will  In- 
crease by  $23  billion  this  year:  by  $45  bil- 
lion in  1973.  and  $25  billion  in  1974. 

Burke  predicted  1975  will  see  federal  tax 
Increases  of  $21  billion;  $13  billion  in  1976 
and  $6  billion  in  1977. 

"This  money  has  to  come  from  someplace." 
Burke  asserted,  "and  it  will  come  from  higher 
federal  income  taxes  or  national  sales  tax," 
lie  predicted. 

The  District  3  board  member,  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  explained 
the  $325,000  the  country  will  receive  In  the 
next  five  years  will  not  reduce  local  taxes 
enough  to  offset  the  increases  of  federally 
imposed  taxes  which  will  occur  because  of 
the  revenue-sharing  program. 

Burke  also  argued  local  government  has  a 
different  relationship  to  state  government 
than  It  does  to  the  federal  government. 

"The  county  is  a  creature  of  state  govern- 
ment. It  was  created  by  the  state.  Tlie  state 
is  responsible  for  local  government. 


"But  this  is  not  the  relationship  between 
the  local  government  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  federal  government  was  created 
by  the  states  and  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments have  a  relationship  much  like  that 
between  local  and  state  governments. 

"If  county  government  allows  itself  lo  be- 
come independent  on  the  federal  government 
by  accepting  direct  handouts,  it  is  only  the 
beginning  of  federal  intrusion  into  local  gov- 
ernment affairs." 

Burke  prophesied,  "If  federal  revenue  shar- 
ing goes  out  all  over  the  country  to  local 
government,  somebody  is  going  to  foul  up 
and  there  will  be  scandals. 

"Thexi  Congre.ss  will  decide  that  it  has  to 
supervise  the  use  of  federally  shared  revenue. 

"I  can  see  the  day  coming  when  every  tinit 
of  local  government  will  have  to  sttbmit  to 
an  audit  by  a  federal  agency." 

Stipport  for  the  idea  crossed  partisan 
party  lines  when  Fraza  seconded  the  motion, 
calling  the  federal  revenue-sharing  notion  "a 
move  forward  to  the  socialistic  state." 

Fraza.  from  Di.-itrict  4.  Is  also  a  Republican 
precinct  committeeman,  and  Burke  Is  chair- 
man of  the  County  Democratic  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

Tlie  first  response  came  from  Warren  Pa- 
ber.  also  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  from  District  2,  and  he  is  a  Republican 
precinct  committeeman  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Central  Committee. 

He  declared  federal  revenue  sharing  should 
be  a  concern  for  Lee  County,  for  receiving  it 
and  passing  it  along  to  taxpayers  by  reduc- 
ing tax  rates  could  start  a  snowballing  effect. 

"If  the  Lee  County  Board  would  take  even 
this  small  amount  (about  $65,000)  and  get 
it  Ijack  to  eacli  taxpayer,  we  could  set  an  ex- 
ample for  the  ciiy  of  Dixon  and  the  scliool 
ijoards  to  follow."  he  averred. 

"This  board  should  set  an  example  for 
other  public  bcdies  to  follow."  continued 
Faber. 

Fraza  rclortcd.  "Why  collect  it  in  the  first 
place  if  llie  federal  government  is  going  lo 
;;ive  it  back  to  u.s.  It  only  gives  people  on 
tlie  public  payrolls  more  work." 

J.  Herlseri  Hcnning,  District  3,  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee  and  also 
cliairman  of  the  Republican  Central  Com- 
mittee, took  a  different  attack  on  Burke's 
proposal. 

"Lee  County  has  received  ?-l  20.000  from 
state  income  tax  sharing,  and  without  this 
we  could  not  have  lived  w  lihin  our  budget," 
contended  Henning. 

Not  mentioning  any  names,  Henning  re- 
ferred to  a  Dixon  city  commissioner  who  has 
been  aggressively  seeking  state  funds  for  as- 
sistance in  Dixon  landfill  operations.  The 
commissioner  is  James  G.  Burke,  brother  of 
Donald. 

Still  not  mentioning  any  names.  Henning 
remarked  one  of  the  individuals  seated  up 
front  recently  applauded  the  state  grant 
from  the  Illinois  Law  Enforcement  Commis- 
sion. This  time  he  was  referring  to  Fraza. 

"Without  revenue  sharing  from  the  state 
income  taxes,  we'd  have  been  flat  broke  be- 
fore now,"  slre.ssed  Henning. 

Burke  reminded  Henning  the  relationship 
between  the  state  and  local  government  is 
ditferent  than  tlie  relationship  between  local 
government  and  the  federal  government. 

"Acceptance  of  these  funds  directly  from 
the  federal  govenmient  is  a  revolutionary 
change  in  the  historic  relation. 

"We  can  sell  our  soul  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, if  we  wi.sh,  but  be  warned  that 
where  federal  money  goes  federal  power  also 
goe.s."  darkly  prophesied  Burke. 

After  defeating  Burke's  motion  on  a  roll- 
call  vole,  the  board  accepted  a  motion  made 
by  Faber  which,  he  said,  was  made  in  behalf 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  stated  any 
federal  revenue-.sharlng  funds  received  be 
used  to  reduce  taxes. 

How  board  members  voted  on  the  question 
whether  to  reject  any  federal  revenue-shar- 


ing funds  (a  yes  vote  Is  to  refuse  ilie 
funds) — YES,  Balser.  Burke,  Conroy.  Consi- 
dine,  Dunphy,  Erickson,  Fraza,  Glttle.son, 
Kant,  Rogers.  Wegner.  11;  NO.  Allen.  Bpf;ps. 
Btilfer.  Burrs.  Faber.  Green.  Han.'=on.  Hen- 
ninp,  Huffman.  Kes.sclring,  Koch.  McRe\- 
nolds.  Xordcn.  Selgested.  Topper.  Padjeit.  16. 
Thompson  was  absent  wlieii  the  \otc-  was 
taken. 

IFrom   the  Dixon    du.)    Evening  Telegraph 
Nov.  1,  19721 

D(.N    BlRKL  1..ASHES  OVT  AT  ReV-ENCE  SHARING 

Plan 
Donald  F.  Burke.  County  Boiird  nunibir 
from  District  3,  today  said  he  will  request  tlie 
board  reject  all  federal  sharing  money  and 
to  return  any  funds  received  to  the  federal 
yoieniment. 

■  Tiie  whole  concept  of  federal  revenue 
s'naring  is  ill-conceived  ami  represents  a  new 
coiiceinrntion  of  power  at  the  national  level. 
Burke  declared,  and  suggested,  'it  increa.scs 
t!ie  dependency  upon  the  federal  government 
by  local  governments." 

The  board  member,  who  is  on  the  Finance 
Cornmiitpe.  charged  "This  system  of  re^enue 
sliaring  is  a  local  officials'  dream.  We  can 
now  spend  money  without  the  responsibility 
for  taNing  Mie  people  for  the  funds. 

■What  tlie  federal  government  is  doing  is 
like  a  fa'lier  wlio  lakes  the  money  his  chil- 
dren earn  and  uses  It  as  he  sees  fit.  rettuni- 
!ng  a  small  portion  of  it  to  them  as  an  al- 
lo\>ance. 

"He  would  he  the  meanest  father  in  town, 
but  when  tiie  federal  fiovernment  doo.'^  it. 
its  supposed  to  lie  something  great."  Burke 
snapped. 

Burke  challenged  the  idea  that  re\riiue 
sliariiig  will  lower  property  taxes  as  belli*; 
■  ridiculou.s.  '  pointing  out  "If  we  u.sed  all 
our  county  revenue  sliaring  funds  to  lower 
property  la.xes  it  would  make  a  reduction 
of  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent." 

He  explained  this  means  a  person  owniiig 
a  house  valued  at  *20.000  would  have  a  saving 
■.n  lu.s  annual  tax  bill  of  S.3. 

■\Ve  siiouid  remember."  Burke  sugge:>ied 
"tliat  for  every  dollar  we  send  to  Washington 
ue  get  54  cents  in  return,  and  in  order  to 
reduce  property  tax  bills  by  63  a  year,  we 
niu-i  pay  .*5.60  in  federal  taxes. 

■Anyone  who  calls  this  tax  relief  niu.st  ha\e 
an  unu.-,ual  sense  of  humor,"  scoffed  Burke. 

"We  don't  have  to  be  mathematicians  lo 
fi.:ure  out  you  cannot  reduce  property  taxes 
by  retli-stributing  tax  revenues.  Tiie  oiily  way 
to  reduce  taxes  is  to  reduce  .spending.' 
sire.s.-,ed  the  Soutliside  board  member. 

Burke  further  complained,  'In  light  of  tlie 
s80  billion  deficit  of  the  federal  government 
during  the  past  four  years,  ii  is  obvious  we 
are  not  sharing  revenue. 

"We  are  sharing  the  federal  debt.  But  even 
the  federal  government  has  a  limit  to  wliat  it 
can  borrow,  eventually  the  bill  must  be  paid,^ 
lie  prophesied. 

'In  the  case  of  rc\enue  sharing,  tiie  bill 
u  111  come  in  the  form  of  income  tax  increases 
or  a  new  national  sale-s  tax, "  Burke  predicted. 

He  contended  there  is  no  way  the  federal 
L''iverr.iiiein  can  a.s.sunie  the  financing  of  state 
and  local  government  on  a  continuing  basis 
without  providing  a  means  for  raising  the 
money  to  pay  the  costs. 

■  Revenue  sharing  is  a  permanent  program 
iliai  must  be  financed  through  immediate 
and  pcrnianeni  tax  revenues,"  Burke  alleged. 

"Revenue  siiarlng  has  been  hailed  as  revo- 
lutionary." apprised  Burke,  "and  tliat  it  L*. 

"It  changes  the  ba-slc  relationship  between 
our  national,  state  and  local  governments 
t'lat  have  stood  for  almost  200  years. 

"Tliis  new  relationship  will  not  be  one  of 
partners,  taut  one  of  dependents,  "  the  board 
member  insisted. 

Burke  warned  any  step  taken  to  shut  tiiis 
responsibility  and  control  from  the  local 
level  to  tlic  national  lev.l,  "which  Is  so  far 
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fror*  lis,  should  have  come  only  after  long 
and  thoughtful  public  discussions. 

I  doesn't  seem  possible  a  bill  of  this  mag- 
iitti  de  could  move  through  Congress  with  so 
\.'  '.it  discussion  or  opposition. 

ud  it  is  harder  to  believe  that  of  the 
re: -I  of  thousands  of  local  officials,  not  one 
i  3ic  ?  was  heard  in  opptosition.  Not  one  voice 
V  -.IS  heard  pointing  out  the  long-term  effects 
<  '.  tfiis  action. 

u:.    then    it    is    probably   impossible    to 
:e!ik  out  when  you  have  your  hand  out- 
■  re  ched   and   a   grin   oil   your   face,"    bit- 
-erl  ■  concluded  Burke. 
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•m   the  Rockford    (lU.i    Morning  Star. 
Nov.  16,  19721 
Cash  Coxtnts,  Not  Ide.^ls 
M.ald  P.  Burke  has  failed  in  his  lonely 
^mpt    to   turn    down    a   $62,000    handout 
Uncle  Sam. 

,  a  member  of  the  Lee  County  Board, 
't  see  the  federal  revenue  sharing  pro- 
as the  panacea  for  ail  the  ills  of  local 
rnment.  Moreover,  he  sees  local  govern- 
cs  being  lured  into  a  federal  spider  web. 
ting    bis    unpopular    convictions    out 
everyone  could  see  them,  Burke  pro- 
to  the  county  board  Tuesday  that  it 
thanks,  but  uo  thanks,"  to  the  federal 
^rnment  when  It  gets  around  to  distrib- 
the  revenue  sharing  funds, 
his  appeal,  Burke  theorized   that   the 
would  add  to  the  government's  def- 
rather  than  provide  tax  relief.  He  pre- 
the  day  would  come  when  the  federal 
I  rnment   would  begin   auditing   all   the 
of  local  governmental  agencies. 

board    memt>ers    voted    with    Burke, 

of  them  undoubtedly  certain  their  votes 

safe   expressions    of    philosophy    that 

t  cost  the  county  any  money.  There 

16  votes  against  Burke. 

was  right.  Revenue  sharing  is  going 
the  nation  a  lot  of  money.  And  federal 
:ape  will  be  pervasive. 
t  he  wasn't  realistic.  It's  not  likely  that 
government — state,   city   or   county — is 
to  be  so  guided  by  ideals  and  philos- 
that  It  will  tvirn  down  any  offer  of 
ey  at  any  time. 


B  irke 


c  >st 


ADDRESS  BY   JOHN  D.   GRAY 


virc  amental 


PACKWOOD.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  in- 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
of  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  John 
Gray,   Oregon  land   developer   and 
rman  of  Omark  Industries,  before 
annual  convention  of  the  National 
of  Home  Builders  in  Hous- 
Tex.,  on  January  8.  1973.  The  sub- 
of  Mr.  Grays  remarks  is  an  ur- 
plea  that  developers  consider  en- 
needs  when  they  build.  He 
iiitains  that  such  consideration  can 
rather  than  decrease  a  devel- 
s  profits.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
Mr.  Gray's  leraarks  be  printed  in 
Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 
as  follows; 
ND  TJse:   Pnorrrs  .and  Envhionmental 

iNTEGRrtT 

I  By  John  D.  Gray) 

1  a  speaker  can  feel  ihat  he's  among 

>wn  while  addressing  an  audience,  then 

luderstandably  is  most  at  ease.  Being 

friends    of    common    Interests    also 

it  easier  for  him  to  speak  with  a  kind 

dor  that  is  usually  possible  only  urnnng 

who  share  with  him  similar  problems 

goals. 

■s  are  most  of  you,  I  am  a  land  de- 
and  ft  home  buUder.  As  such,  I  ow- 
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tainly  need  not  tire  you  with  tedious  re- 
minders of  our  conuuon  problems.  I  also 
work  the  other  side  of  the  counter  In  our 
Industry.  Omark  Industries,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  manufactures  several  product 
lines  widely  used,  directly  or  Indirectly;  In 
construction  and  homebuildlng.  They  In- 
clude powder-actuated  fastening  tools;  fas- 
teners and  loads:  chain  for  chain  saws;  stud 
welding  equipment:  and  Prentice  cranes  for 
luUoading  and  placing  building  materials. 

So,  you  can  see.  I'm  on  my  own  home 
grounds  today. 

A  B.^L.\NClrJG  OF  NEEDS 

I  was  \ery  pleased  by  an  advertisement 
for  the  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers published  last  month  in  a  leading  busi- 
ness magazine.  Its  caption  read:  "You  shovUci 
see  what  home  builders  are  doing  to  the  en- 
vironment. You  might  be  surprised."  The  ad 
then  pointed  out  that  more  and  more  build- 
ers, by  employing  new  land  use  concepts,  are 
balancing  the  needs  of  people  with  the  needs 
of  the  land.  I  hope  and  trust  that  these  are 
not  Just  the  high-sounding  words  of  an  ad 
man,  but  are  the  sentiments  of  the  NAHB's 
more  than  five  hundred  affiliated  associa- 
tions. 

I  have  been  responsible  for.  or  closely  as- 
sociated with,  sue  land  development  proj- 
ects in  the  state  that  has  the  toughest  en- 
vironmental laws  of  all  the  50  states.  Oregon 
has  not  dozens,  but  hundreds,  of  laws  and 
administrative  regulations  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  pristine  beauty  of  the  state.  The 
last  legislature  alone  passed  some  one  hun- 
dred out  of  three  hundred  environmental 
bills  introduced.  StUl  more  are  plaimed  in 
the  legislature  that  is  convening  todav  in 
Salem. 

A    STATEWIDE    PROBLEM 

In  1969,  Oregon  became  the  first  state  to 
say.  In  effect,  that  zoning  and  land  use  is 
a  state  responsibility  because  it  is  a  state- 
wide problem.  It  said  this  by  requiring  all 
countries  to  draft  land  use  plans  and  zoning 
ordinances. 

The  public  owns  and  has  access  to  every 
inch  of  Oregon  seashore,  and  oiu'  coastal 
zomng  law  assigns  to  the  state  responsibility 
for  preventing  defacement  of  this  scenic  re- 
source. So  complete  is  the  protection  of  our 
^^-ilderness  and  park  areas  that  in  these  areas 
no  more  noise  than  that  made  by  a  vacuum 
cleaner — seventy  decibles  at  ten  feet — 
is  permitted.  We  have  cleaned  xip  the  one 
major  river  that  Is  wholly  within  Oregon. 
We  have  banned  no-return  beverage  bottles 
and  cans.  We  are  opening  hundreds  of  miles 
of  bike  trails,  footpaths  and  bridle  paths. 
■We  have  a  Department  of  Environmental 
Quality  that  doesn't  hesitate  to  close  down 
a  polluting  factory  and  a  state  Health  Divi- 
sion that  is  quick  to  order  cities  and  counties 
to  stop  girtng  subdivision  or  plat  approvals 
when  a  potential  health  hazard  exists. 

Oregon's  Open  Space  Taxation  Law  en- 
courages, through  tax  policy,  the  preserva- 
tion of  farms  and  golf  courses  and  other 
recreation  land  by  allowing  these  lands  to 
receive  special  tax  assessments  based  only 
on  a  special  ojien-space  valuation. 

This  week  our  state  legislature  is  receiv- 
ing a  tough  new  land  use  bill  designed  to 
enable  the  state  and  loced  governments  to 
Implement  more  effective  and  coordinated 
land  use  programs.  Among  other  things,  it 
would  permit  the  state  to  sue  the  uncooper- 
ative developer  as  a  public  nuisance.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  essential  features  of  this 
bill  will  become  law. 

Rt'N'AW^Y    SPRAWL    SLOWED 

Other  states  also  are  putting  the  legal 
brakes  on  runaway  sprawl  and  the  misuse 
of  land.  Vermont,  Colorado.  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  come  immediately  to  mind.  It's  a 
trend  that  can't  be  stopped  and  shoiUdn't 
be  slowed. 

The  mood  of  the  people  suggests  that,  not 
only  will  there  Oe  more  laws,  but  that  exist- 


ing law  v.in  be  strengthened.  In  Oregon,  for 
example,  environmental  purity  continues  to 
be  not  Just  the  concern  of  a  few  noisy  eco- 
logical nuts  whose  efforts  bring  little  lasting 
benefit.  Oiu'  water  and  air,  and  especially 
our  land,  enjoy  the  loving  solicitude  of  a 
vast  majority  of  Oregonians — from  the 
week-end  camper  right  up  to  the  governor. 

Now.  how  has  this  penchant  for  purity, 
backed  by  the  toughest  laws  In  the  country, 
affected  growth  In  Oregon?  It  certainly  has 
not  hampered  expansion  and  I  frankly  be- 
lieve it  has  been  an  element  of  healthy 
growth.  At  any  rate,  Oregon  Is  growing  at 
a  rate  faster  than  the  national  average. 

Our  population  is  increasing  so  fast  that 
some  serious  men.  both  in  and  out  of  gov- 
ernment, are  looking  for  ways  to  discourage 
newcomers.  For  the  seventies,  population 
growth  in  Oregon  Is  projected  at  from  15 
per  cent  to  25  per  cent — considerably  above 
the  11  or  12  per  cent  expected  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole. 

SOLID  GROWTH,  DESPITE  BESTHICTIONS 

Between  September  1971  and  September 
1972,  home  building  permits  were  up  14  per 
cent  nationally,  but  in  Oregon,  they  climbed 
more  than  25  per  cent. 

Unemployment  In  the  state  Is  almost  a 
percentage  point  below  the  national  average, 
and  last  year  the  growth  In  our  civilian  labor 
force  was  half  a  percentage  point  better  than 
the  nation's. 

It's  obvlotis,  then,  that  our  intense  pre- 
occupation with,  as  you  say  In  your  ad,  bal- 
ancing the  needs  of  the  .people  with  the  needs 
of  the  land  has  not  retarded  economic  expan- 
sion in  Oregon, 

How  has  it  affected  the  land  developer? 
Of  course.  I  can  only  testify  to  my  own 
experience.  But  first,  I'd  like  to  describe 
briefly  some  of  the  projects  of  which  I  am 
either  owner,  majority  stockholder,  general 
partner  or  director. 

Salishan  on  the  Oregon  coast  is  a  lodge 
and  resort,  and  It  Is  also  a  six  htmdred-acre 
second  home  commimity.  In  the  words  of 
our  architect,  John  Storrs,  "At  Salishan,  na- 
ture is  a  bxiilder's  best  friend."  We  have 
done  everything  possible  not  to  disturb  na- 
ture, but  rather  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
whole  design  element.  Among  several  restric- 
tions aimed  at  preserving  the  original  beauty 
of  the  land  Is  one  that  Is  12  years  old  which 
prohibits  leaseholders  from  removing  or 
planting  a  tree,  shrub  or  other  vegetation 
w  ithout  written  permission.  I  think  we  have 
been  successful  In  taking  advantage  of  the 
spectacular  natural  settings  by  making  It 
appear  that  the  structures  were  dropped 
into  the  woods  Just  as  though  they  belonged 
there.  For  these  efforts,  Salishan  has  won 
several  awards. 

Sunri\er  community  in  central  Oregon  is 
being  cleveloped  on  55  hundred  acres  of  pine 
forest  and  open  meadowland  along  eight 
miles  of  the  Deschutes  River.  The  area  is 
one  of  mountains,  lakes,  streams,  open  range 
and  abundant  wildlife.  And  we  are  bordered 
on  tliree  sides  by  a  national  forest. 

COMMUNITY  WITH  AN  BCOLOGIST 

Just  as  at  Salishan,  the  coming  of  ma 
has  been  more  of  an  enhancement  of  the 
land  than  an  intrusion  upon  it.  Sunrlver 
is  probably  the  only  commvmlty  In  America 
with  a  ful-tlme  ecologlst  hired,  among  other 
rea?;ons.  to  be  a  watchdog  for  the  environ- 
ment. He  is  responsible  for  such  matters  as 
seeing  that  only  safe  pesticides  and  herbi- 
cides are  used  on  the  golf  course  and  In  the 
community.  He  heads  up  our  efforts  to  pro- 
tect wildlife  habitats  and  he  Instructs  others 
on  the  staff  about  environmental  protection. 
We  listen  to  him.  too. 

Currently  under  development  is  John's 
Landing  In  an  older  section  of  Portland  along 
the  Wllllamette  River.  When  completed,  this 
Tillage  within  a  city  will  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  over  80  million  dollars.  I  am  a  gen- 
eral partner  In  this  limited  partnership,  and 
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shortly  I'll  discuss  in  detail  some  of  the  con- 
cepts behind  John's  LandUig  and  some  of  the 
problems  we  have  met  in  this  on-going 
project. 

Mt.  Hood  Meadows,  of  which  I  am  a  prin- 
cipal and  a  director,  is  a  ski  resort  on  Mt. 
Hood.  With  this  development,  too,  we  have 
tjeen  careful  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  its 
natural  setting.  This  was  not  a  simple  mat- 
ter, as  you  will  realize  when  you  consider  the 
difficulty  of  building  a  ski"  lift  while  stUl 
saving  some  of  the  trees  hi  its  path. 

I  have  also  been  a  principal  in  the  planning 
and  development  of  three  business  parks  in 
the  Portland  area.  Two  Omark  plants  in  tiie 
Omark  Industrial  Park  have  won  awards  for 
blending  utility  witli  beauty. 

ECOLOCTCAL  CARE  AND  PROFITS 

All  these  projects  have  been  successful  and 
profitable,  de-spite  the  many  legal  constraints 
a  land  developer  faces  in  Oregon.  They  have 
been  successful.  I  believe,  in  part  because 
the  developers  recognized  from  the  beginning 
that  regard  for  environmental  integrity 
means  not  only  greater  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic interest,  but  in  the  long-term,  greater 
profit  potential  for  the  developer.  As  an  ex- 
ample, although  there  were  no  laws  to  pre- 
vent us  from  doing  so,  we  chose  at  Sunriver 
not  to  subdivide  and  sell  property  right  on 
the  banks  of  the  Deschutes  River.  Instead, 
we  created  a  permanent  riverbank  greenbelt. 
This  decision  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of 
the  more  numerous  parcels  removed  from  the 
river's  edge.  And  tlae  river  itself  is  Just  as 
beautiful.  Just  as  wild  as  when  the  Indians 
fished  it. 

Now,  about  John's  Lauding.  This  is  a  pri- 
vate development — a  self-comained  urban 
village — in  its  first  stage  of  development.  The 
site  Is  along  almost  a  mile  of  dilapidated 
and  unteuded  Willamette  riverfront  and  cov- 
ers about  60  acres.  One  thousand  living  units 
are  planned  for  three  thousand  persons.  We 
plan  for  the  community's  population  to  be 
a  cross-section  of  economic  groups  and  to 
include  students,  retirees,  singles,  couples 
and  families — Just  as  in  any  small  town. 

There  will  be  stores,  restaurants,  a  hotel, 
offices,  and  a  butcher,  delicatessen,  pie  maker, 
stationer,  outdoor  shop,  toy  shop,  a  coffee, 
tea  and  spice  shop  and  many  other  small 
establishments.  Minimum  rent  for  residents 
will  be  about  150  dollars  a  month  with  con- 
dominiums starting  at  35  thousand  dollars. 

DE-EMPHASIZING    THE   AUTO 

The  entire  area  will  be  pedestrian-oriented. 
Shuttle  buses  and  mass  transit  will  help  us 
de-emphasize  automobiles  by  keeping  autos 
out  of  the  central  area.  BUceways  and  walk- 
ways along  the  river,  rather  than  roadways, 
will  predominate. 

When  we  have  finished,  I  hope  we  have  the 
most  attractive  mile  of  developed  riverfront 
in  America.  We  hope  also  that  John's  Land- 
ing win  be  a  national  example  of  how  you 
c«n  convert  a  deteriorating  industrial  area 
Into  a  real  asset  for  a  city  and  Its  people. 
We'll  be  turning  our  faces — not  our  backs — 
to  the  river. 

We  are  finding  that  careful  planning  and 
cooperation  with  all  interested  groups  is  pay- 
ing off.  I  am  sure  most  of  you  are  aware  of 
the  problems  faced  by  any  developer  who 
wants  to  build  along  the  water,  especially 
if  the  water  is  a  navigable  stream.  Public 
objection,  from  neighbors-to-be  and  from 
ecologists,  often  is  the  first  problem  that 
must  be  overcome.  The  community  must  ac- 
cept your  plans,  or  you  will  not  build. 

John's  Landing  is  being  verj-  well-received 
by  the  Portland  public  and  officialdom.  To 
date,  the  publicity  we  have  received  has  all 
been  favorable,  and  while  there  have  been 
problems  and  frustrations,  none  of  these  have 
been  caused  by  any  public  antagonism  or 
resistance. 

GETTING    THE    COUNCIL    OF    ENVIRONMENTALISTS 

I  think  there  are  good  reasons  why  we 
have  encountered  no  such  opposition.  One 


of  the  first  steps  in  the  early  planning 
stage  was  to  call  in  the  Oregon  Environ- 
mental Council,  a  non-profit  citizens  group 
that  Is  a  militant,  but  not  obstinate,  guard- 
ian of  the  state's  environmental  integrity. 
We  described  what  we  wanted  to  do  and 
we  asked  these  environmentalists  if  they 
could  see  any  objections  from  an  ecological 
point  of  view. 

As  you  might  expect,  they  did  have  some 
objections.  Among  a  few  other  things,  they 
said  our  plans  did  not  appear  to  assure  sufR- 
ctent  protection  of  the  riverbank.  They  also 
wanted  us  to  leave  the  natural  vegetation  as 
It  was. 

My  associates  and  I  pondered  their  reserva- 
llons  and  decided  the  criticisms  had  merit. 
We  decided  to  leave  the  trees  and  other 
riverb.ank  vegetation.  And  we  went  to  the 
Army  Engineers  and  other  constUtants  and 
we  asked:  "How  do  we  protect  the  river- 
bank?" They  told  us.  and  we  planned  accord- 
ingly. 

It  shouldn't  surprise  you  when  I  say  that 
John's  Landing  has  the  Oregon  Environ- 
mental Council  as  a  staunch  ally. 

We  also  turned  to  the  residents  of  the 
neightx)rhood  bordering  our  planned  de- 
velopment. This  is  a  stable  area,  bounded  by 
high,  steep  hills  on  two  sides  and  by  the 
river  on  one  side.  Its  residents  are  a  mixture 
of  not-so-recent  immigrants,  blue-collar 
workers  and  retirees.  They  are  in  the  lower 
and  middle  income  groups  and  their  homes 
are  modest,  but  neat  and  well-kept.  It's 
an  area  where  neighborhood  ties  are  very 
.-strong.  A  30-year-old  grape  arbor  can  be  a 
source  of  pride  to  neighbors  as  well  as  to 
the  owner. 
soLicrriNc  the  views  of  our  new  neighbors 

Tlie  neighborhood  has  a  community  league 
that  for  several  decades  has  been  an  effective 
spokesman  for  the  residents.  We  met  with 
the  league  several  times  to  explain  our  plans 
for  the  area  and  to  solicit  the  views  of  its 
members.  We  asked  their  help  In  retaining 
the  flavor  of  the  existhig  neighlX)rhood,  a 
matter  which  was  of  considerable  concern  to 
them. 

Our  group  explained  that,  with  the  de- 
velopment of  John's  Landing,  their  properties 
woiUd  Increase  In  value.  With  this  would 
come  the  threat  of  IncreELsed  taxes,  a  threat 
we  were  prepared  to  help  them  resist.  You 
can  understand  that,  if  these  people  are 
forced  out  by  higher  taxes,  the  area  would 
be  opened  to  developers  whose  ideeis  possibly 
would  not  be  consistent  with  the  concept  of 
John's  Landing  or  the  preservation  of  an  old 
neighborhood. 

We  told  the  league  that,  with  neighbor- 
hood help,  we  would  make  every  effort  to 
urge  that  the  tax  base  of  an  area  resident 
is  frozen  so  long  as  he  remains  on  the  prop- 
erty. We  w\\l  also  try  to  arrange  for  the  tax 
increment  on  the  John's  Landing  property 
to  be  applied  to  long-promised  neighborhood 
Improvements,  such  as  better  streets  and 
parks. 

Since  the  meetings  with  the  community 
league,  some  of  my  associates  have  made  it 
a  practice  occasionally  to  stroll  through  the 
neighborhood,  chatting  with  residents  on 
corners  and  doorsteps  explaining  our  plan.s 
In  detail  and  aiLswering  their  questions. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  one  hundred 
per  cent  support  for  the  development  from 
home  owners.  The  only  opposition  has  come 
from  a  few  of  the  smaller  businessmen  who 
fear — needlessly,  I  hope — that  higher  taxes 
will  force  them  to  relocate. 

All  along,  there  was  the  task  of  working 
with  several  laj'ers  of  government,  and  here 
Is  where  we  have  had,  expectedly,  .some  small 
and  time-consuming  problems.  To  date,  there 
have  been  over  30  various  government  bo- 
dies contacted,  with  approvals  and  permits 
required  from  a  number  of  them.  The  de- 
lays and  red  tape  have  often  been  frustrating, 
sometimes  annoying.  There  was  considerable 


less  frustration  dealing  with  state  and  local 
bodies  than  with  federal  departments.  Uncle 
fcani'5  inflexible  bureaucrats  lend  to  Inter- 
prei  policy  in  the  strictest  manner  possible 
and  only  very  rarely  do  tliey  consider  regional 
(iiilerenccs  and  local  needs  and  desires. 
public  support  is  vital 

Despite  these  irrimting  problem.^,  we  arc 
sun  jtist  about  on  schedule.  However.  1 
doubt  that  \e  would  be  had  our  policies  not 
won  the  .support  of  the  general  public  and 
t;roups  that  can  be  concerned  by  projects 
such  a.s  this  one. 

So  far  today.  I  have  tried  to  show  you  why 
I  am  unalterably  convinced  that,  for  the  land 
cic\eloper.  ecological  consideration  Is  an- 
other way  of  spelling  expanded  opport\uiii\ : 
that  the  more  intelligent  the  land  use,  Uie 
more  liie  profit  potential. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  discu.ss  what 
I  re^rard  as  some  new  directions  that  imi^i 
be  taken  and  some  changes  in  attltvide  that 
must  be  made  If  we  are  to  find  an  acceptable 
aii'^wer  to  the  problem  of  housing  the  60 
inilllon  more  Americans  will  have  25  years 
Irom  now.  That  60  million  is  more  than  tlie 
pre.seiu  population  of  the  British  Isles. 

1  think  first  that  land  owners,  land  de- 
velopers and  governments  should  try  to  un- 
derstand why  new  concepts  of  land  use  are 
developing  throughout  the  nation. 

To  bej^in  with,  new  land  use  practices  are 
ab,-,ohitely  mandatory.  Some  population 
projections  between  now  and  the  year  2W0 
indicate  that  land  needed  for  urban  and  re- 
lated purposes  will  double  the  total  present 
urban  area.  This  means,  simply,  that  unless 
some  changes  are  made,  there  just  wont  be 
onouKli  room.  Current  statistics  on  popula- 
:ion  density  can  be  misleading  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  federal  government  owns  one- 
third  of  all  the  land  hi  the  United  States. 

LAND    IS    A    RESOURCE — NOT    A    COMMODITY 

Until  very  recently,  land  was  conslderr-d 
a  commodity,  to  be  lx>ught  and  sold  and  w^a 
in  almost  any  manner  the  owner  desired. 
However,  many  of  us  are  now  recognizing 
that  land  is  more  than  a  commodity,  that  it 
is  a  limited  resource  which  must  be  con- 
served and  used  carefully.  Out  of  necessity, 
this  new  concept  must  be  accepted  by  land 
owner  and  developer  alike,  Tho.se  who  refuse 
to  accept  it  will  be  legislated  out  of  business. 
The  heyday  of  the  migratory  developer  has 
passed. 

How  do  these  concepts  square  with  our 
tr.iditional  beliefs  about  the  sanctity  of 
property  rights?  Our  Constitution  guarantees 
that  we  will  not  be  deprived  of  our  property 
without  due  proce.s,s  of  law.  Courts  have  lield 
that,  if  regulation  of  property  Is  so  severe 
that  the  use  of  it  is  greatly  limited,  the  due 
process  clause  may  offer  relief.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  .same  Constitution  was  ordained 
and  established,  according  to  Its  preamble, 
to    promote  the  general  welfare," 

The  resolution  of  this  is-sue  lies  somewhere 
between  the  guarantee  of  due  process  and 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  I  am  not 
a  lawyer,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  there  I? 
no  answer  to  be  found  in  the  most  sophist i- 
caied  system  of  law  devised  by  man. 

The  development  of  new  attittides  and  the 
adoption  of  new  concepts  about  land  use  re- 
quires some  adjustments  in  the  roles  that 
federal,  state  and  local  governments  play  in 
the  matter. 

THF    role    of    uncle    SAM 

The  federal  role  should  be  limited  to  as- 
suring that  the  indivldtial  states  act  In  ac- 
cordance with  individual  state  needs,  which 
vary  greatly.  The  National  Land  Use  Policy 
Act.  which  died  in  the  last  Congre.ss  and 
which  is  being  re-introduced  In  the  Ninety- 
third  Congress,  would  accomplish  this.  It 
would  require  states  to  establish  authority 
in  a  state  agency  for  Implementing  land  use 
programs  by  any  one  of  the  following 
methods: 
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(   )  Direct  state  '.and  iise  planning:  or 
C  )   state    administrative   review   of    local 
lan(    use  plans  and  their  Implementation;  or 
t'  )   State  establishment  of  criteria  coupled 
witl  1  review  and  enforcement. 

P  ussage  of  this  federal  legislation  would  be 
a  i;  eat  stride  forward  in  the  move  toward 
wii,<  land  use  planning  throughout;  the 
nat  on. 

B  It  as  Important  as  federal  legislation  and 

poll  ;y  is,  the  heaviest  responsibility  lies  with 

states.  They  will  be  approving  and  ad- 

.stering  policy  and  practice  at  the  local 

It  is  at  the  state  level  that  your  affili- 

NAHB  associations  can  be  of  great  help. 

counsel  will  be  needed   in  your  state 

to   prevent    the    whole    scheme    of 

thiits  from  going  awry. 

I  hope  you  will  urge  your  states  to  ap- 
proi  ch  land  use  pwlicy  with  flexibility,  avoid- 
the  bureaucratic  fallacy  that  regulation 
;h«  sake  of  regulation  is  good.  And  the 
should  be  enco\iraged  to  cut  red  tape 
where  possible  so  that  time,  which  Involves 
one  of  the  largest  expenses  in  development, 
can  be  conserved. 

TI  E   SMAU.   BEVn-OItrS    HAS    SPECIAL    NEEDS 

SI  ate  regulatory  bodies  must  also  recog- 

the  differing  problems  and  needs  be- 

the  large  developer  and  the  small  de- 

elober.  or  the  latter  will  be  out  of  business. 

Whqre  this  happens,  sprawl  wlU  be  encour- 

to  the  detriment  of  both  the  land  and 

people. 

Ri  gulatlons  must  also  be  kept  uncompli- 

catep  and  flexible,  so  that  Innovation  will  be 

.  If  they  are  not.  our  landscape 

future  Is  likely  to  be  an  endless  repetl- 

of  dittos. 

state  plans   are   to   be   workable,   it    Is 

ren^endously  important  that  states  concen- 

only  on  major — and  I  emphasize  the 

"m»]<»r" — land    use   needs.    Otherwise. 

agencies  will  be  reduced  t-o  becoming 

zoning    commissions. 

is  also  most  vital   that   the  states  re- 

p«rtlcip»tlon  by  local  governments  and 

citizens.    Without    this    commitment, 

proer»m    will    be    from    the    beginning 

dooAied  to  failure. 

W  len  It's  necessary,  local  government — the 
citie  3.  the  towns  and  the  counties — must  de- 
mand of  their  states  the  right  of  partlcipa- 
And  this  participation  must  be  by  local 
cies  that   are  representative  of   all   in- 
land   owners,    developers,    environ- 
meiitaltsts,  farmers,  industry,  business,  lab- 
or a  id  banking. 
Mpch  unnecessary  red  tape  can  be  cut  if 
local  authorities  will  make  a  real  effort 
d  duplicating  the  administrative  proc- 
of  other  government  levels.  Where  this 
dt>ne  there  will  be  a  saving  of  time  and 
y  for  Just  abmit  everyone  concerned. 

VIS0AL   POLtUTION    NO    ANSWEK 

the  machinery  is  to  work  at  all.  local 
uments  must  constantly  remind  them- 
that  not  every  new  source  of  tax  rev- 
Is  a  blessing.  Clutter,  sprawl  and  visual 
tlon  Is  no  answer  to  increasing  pressures 
:  iroperty  tax  relief. 

there  io  a  need  for  some  adjust- 
in  the  policies  of  lending  institutions. 
<  lers  should  be  n-.ade  more  aware  of  the 
liar  needs  of  the  small  scale  develop>er 
capital   l.s  limited.  The   needs  of  the 
of  our  population  will   not   be  met   If 
small    developer    cannot    find    financial 
ing. 

hold  in  your  hands  a  large  respon- 
sibility for  asstiring  that  this  land  remains 
Am^ica,  the  beatitiful.  that  it  does  not  be- 
.^nserlca.  the  blemished,  for  you  are. 
than  most,  a  steward  of  our  environ- 
That  stewardship  does  not  require  of 
the  sacrifice  of  solvency;  it  does  ask  that 
you  build  upon  the  land  you  add  more 
catchpenny  shelter. 

you  attend  your  stewardship  well,  your 
will  be  shown  in  the  color  of  ink  on 
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PARTICIPATORY  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators have  recently  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  takes  a  giant  step  toward  the 
universal  registering  of  Americans  to 
vote.  I  strongly  support  that  legislation 
which  provides  for  a  simple  post  card 
procedure.  However,  let  us  not  blame  cit- 
izen apathy  and  alienation  entirely  on 
inadequate  registration  procedures. 

We,  as  the  branch  of  Government 
nearest  the  people  will  be  sadly  misled 
if  we  look  no  further  than  the  board 
of  elections.  There  is  growing  evidence 
that  Americans  do  not  care  about  their 
Government  and  do  not  think  they  can 
change  anything  if  they  try.  Despite  the 
quick  ans:\ers  that  ballots  are  longer, 
youiig  people  alienated,  and  campaigns 
dull;  there  is  growing  evidence  of  a 
deeper  malaise. 

Many  people  are  tempted  to  attribute 
this  lack  of  voter  participation  and  en- 
thu.«iasm  to  current  administration  poli- 
cies. The  President's  "benign  neglect"  of 
minorities  has  led  to  minorities  neglect- 
ing the  ballot  bo.x.  Tlie  President  has  re- 
organized the  Cabinet  in  the  name  of 
efaciency.  But  efficiency  toward  what 
end?  Tliere  are  no  national  goals,  no 
ends.  Efficiency  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 
Changing  the  names  of  programs  and 
departments  is  not  the  answer.  ShuflSing 
people  and  positions  provides  no  solu- 
tions. 

Most  Americans  do  not  find  the  issues 
that  concern  them  on  the  ballot.  The 
public  often  feels  it  has  been  misled.  On 
some  issues  there  is  as  often  as  not  a 
cloak  of  secrecy.  Other  vital  issues  often 
become  involved  in  a  tangled  web  of 
agency  guidelines  and  court  decisions. 

Instead  of  being  angered  into  action, 
the  electorate  has  withdrawn.  Conven- 
tional political  theories  have  failed  to 
explain  this  phenomena.  The  last  decade 
saw  an  unparalleled  growth  in  Individual 
earning  power  and  educational  levels. 
Yet  that  same  period  witnessed  an  over- 
all decline  in  electoral  activity. 

Surely  the  answer  is  not  that  we  have 
solved  all  of  our  Nation's  problems.  The 
average  American  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  quality  of  life.  America  is  not  No.  1  in 
health  care.  America  does  not  have  the 
lowest  rate  of  crime  in  the  world.  Ameri- 
ca is  not  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  quality 
education.  And  finally,  America  is  not 
the  No,  1  participatory  democracy  in  the 
world. 

What  has  happened  to  the  American 
spirit?  Where  is  the  drive  to  be  the  best? 
I  submit  that  this  lack  of  citizen  involve- 
ment threatens  our  national  existence 
far  more  than  any  external  threat. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  very  fine  articles  by  Wil- 
liam Chapman  on  this  dilemma  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wn^-luagtoii  Post.  Jan.  28.   1973] 

The  Vanishing  Voter 

(By  William  Chapman) 

In  the  earlf  1960s.  John  F.  Kennedy  looked 
back  oa  the  elec:ion  that  had  made  him 


President  and  was  surprised  to  discover  how 
few  Americans  had  voted.  ActuaUy,  the  turn- 
out had  been  proportionately  the  highest 
in  modern  times,  but  to  Kennedy  It  seemed 
terribly  low.  He  appointed  a  commission  to 
find  out  why  more  people  don't  vote  and  the 
executive  order  creating  it  began,  "Whereas 
less  than  65  per  cent  of  the  United  States 
population  of  voting  age  cast  ballots  for 
pre.sidential  electors  In   1960  .  .  ." 

If  he  was  surprised  then  at  the  turnout  In 
American  elections,  Kennedy  would  be  aston- 
i-^hed  today.  The  rate  of  voting  has  dropped 
sharply  since  he  was  elected.  About  64  per 
cent  of  ihe  voting  age  population  cast  ballots 
in  1960.  Last  fall,  only  55  per  cent  went  to 
the  polls. 

Tliat  means  America  is  witnessing  the 
deepest  and  most  persistent  decline  in  na- 
tional voting  since  the  early  days  of  this 
century.  Nothing  like  it  has  happened  since 
the  proportion  of  voting  Americans  dropped 
sharply  between  1900  and  the  1920s.  In  round 
numbers.  62  million  people  who  might  have 
voted  in  1972  did  not.  That  is  15  million  more 
than  the  number  who  voted  to  reelect 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  Fewer  than  half  vote  In 
congressional  elections. 

HOW   BASIC    A    CHANCE? 

Most  peculiarly,  the  era  of  the  vanishing 
voter  has  occurred  when,  by  all  the  rules  of 
conventional  wisdom,  voting  should  be  on  the 
lncreai=;e.  The  country  Is  richer,  better  edu- 
cated, and  better  Informed  about  elections 
than  ever  before.  Moreover,  this  supposedly 
is  the  age  of  "participatory  democracy"  when 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  John  Q. 
Public  at  last  has  found  his  voice. 

What  accounts  for  the  downward  spiral? 
One  theory  explains  It  with  conventional 
short-term  reasons:  Ballots  are  more  complex 
the.?e  days;  new  young  voters,  as  expected, 
didn't  match  their  elders  at  the  polls;  regis- 
tration Is  still  difficult;  campaigns  have  been 
dull  and  voter?  momentarily  apathetic.  In 
this  view,  nothing  serious  has  happened: 
there  has  been  no  fundamental  shift  in  polit- 
ical behavior. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Richard  M.  Scam- 
mon,  a  prominent  elections  expert,  who  says: 
"I  disagree  with  those  on  the  left  who  say 
that  everyone  is  fed  up  with  the  system  and 
so  they  don't  vote,  and  I  also  disagree  with 
those  on  the  right  who  say  that  everyone  is 
happy  and  satisfied  and  so  they  don't  need 
to  vote. 

"There  is  the  complexity  of  voting — If.s 
getting  worse.  I've  seen  voting  forms  that  are 
very  complex — it's  like  filling  out  your  in- 
come tax,"  says  Scammon.  "You  had  the 
l8-to-20-year-olds  voting  this  time.  Anytime 
you  move  a  newly  enfranchised  group  into 
the  electorate  you  get  a  lower  turnout — it 
happened  when  women  got  the  suffrage. 
There  are  more  states  now  that  don't  elect 
a  governor  in  a  presidential  election  year, 
so  that  cuts  down  turnout,  too." 

Add  these  together,  throw  in  the  com- 
parative dullness  of  last  year's  campaign. 
Srnnunon  believes,  and  the  1960-72  drop-ort' 
is  explained. 

BEYOND    THE    VOTER'S   RE.ACH 

There  are  others,  however,  who  see  it  in  a 
different  perspective.  They  believe  that  a 
major  shift  in  attitudes  Is  taking  place  and 
that,  for  reasons  not  fully  understood,  more 
and  more  Americans  are  intentionally  disre- 
garding elections  which  seem  less  and  less 
important.  These  people  are.  In  one  sense  of 
a  much  overused  word,  "alienated"  from  the 
election  sj-stem  because  It  offers  many  frus- 
trations  and   no  rewards. 

One  of  Scammoii's  academic  friends, 
Walter  Dean  Buruham  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  believes  that  voting 
is  increasingly  Irrelevant  to  a  larger  and 
larger  number  of  Americans.  It  is  part  of  the 
"decay"  of  the  entire  electoral  system.  Politi- 
cal parties  which  once  anchored  millions  to 
the  election  system  are  "decomposing.'' 

People,  particularly  at  the  bottom  of  the 
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economic  heap,  find  voting  irrelevant  to  their 
daily  lives.  "Look  at  the  people  in  the  South 
Bronx,"  says  Burnham.  "What  does  voting 
for  President  do  to  help  these  people  out? 
Or  voting  for  Congress?" 

More  than  simply  the  poor  in  America  are 
neglecting  the  franchise.  After  all.  only  about 
one-eighth  of  the  population  is  classified  as 
officially  poor;  yet  45  percent  did  not  vote  in 
a  presidential  election  and  a  clear  majority 
persistently  avoid  congressional  elections. 
Obviously,  some  Americans  higher  up  the 
economic  scale  are  dropping  out. 

An  Ainerican  University  authority  on  elec- 
tion procedures,  Richard  Smolka,  believes  it 
is  because  even  important  middle-class  issues 
do  not  get  solved  by  atleniion  to  the  ballot 
box.  The  most  vexing  problems  are  perceived 
as  somehow  beyond  the  reach  of  the  voter. 

Smolka  recently  talked  about  the  problem 
with  election  officials  across  the  country  and 
came  away  with  their  pessimistic  conclu- 
sions: "They  say  that  people  Just  feel  less 
and  less  that  it's  worth  their  time  voting. 
The  Issues  that  most  concern  them  don't  get 
solved  by  voting.  The  people  are  told,  for 
example,  that  busing  is  a  matter  for  the 
courts— so  that  very  pressing  issue  is  beyond 
their  reach.  If  you  think  that  no  matter  who 
you  elect,  taxes  are  going  to  go  up.  and  that 
It's  Just  sort  of  in  the  nature  of  things,  and 
if  you  know  that  busing  is  a  matter  for  the 
courts,  then  voting  gets  to  be  less  important." 

Nationally,  the  turnout  rate  has  fallen 
about  9  percentage  points  since  1960.  but  the 
decline  In  most  of  the  large  Northern  states 
Is  more  startling.  It  was  off  14  points  in 
Massachusetts,  13  points  in  Michigan,  14 
points  in  Illinois. 

In  Connecticut,  always  a  high-voting  state, 
nearly  77  per  cent  of  the  eligible  citizens 
turned  out  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1960.  Last  fall,  only  65.7  per  cent  did  so. 

TOPPLING    TEXTBOOK    TRriSMS 

Experts  may  disagree  on  what  causes  vot- 
ing to  decline.  What  is  clear  is  the  failure 
of  the  traditional  textbook  truisms  to  explain 
it.  For  a  half  century.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  voting  would  increase  if  people  rose  eco- 
nomically, became  more  educated,  were  stim- 
ulated by  more  information,  and  could 
register  more  easily.  All  of  these  happened 
In  the  1960s;  yet  the  percentage  voting  for 
President  fell  steadily. 

Those  lowest  on  the  economic  scale  always 
have  voted  least  frequently.  In  1968,  the 
Census  Bureau  found  a  difference  of  15  per- 
centage points  between  the  national  voting 
rate  and  that  of  the  poorest  Americans.  As 
incomes  rise,  history  shows,  the  likelihood 
of  one's  voting  also  Increases. 

But  family  Incomes  Increased  dramat- 
ically during  the  1960s  while  the  turnout 
rate  declined.  The  median  income  of  all 
American  families  rose  nearly  70  per  cent 
between  1960  and  1970;  the  proportion  of 
those  voting  fell  about  9  percentage  points 
between  1960  and  1972. 

A  University  of  Michigan  study  shows  more 
clearly  that  the  habit  of  non-voting  is 
spreading  to  the  middle-income.  It  discover- 
ed through  surveys  that  last  fall  44  per  cent 
of  those  with  family  Incomes  between  $8,000 
■and  $15,000  did  not  vote.  A  similar  survey 
conducted  In  1960  found  that  only  26  per 
cent  in  that  Income  class  had  not  voted. 
The  proportion  of  the  poorest  who  did  not 
vote  was  approximately  the  same  in  both 
elections. 

There  Is  some  evidence,  moreover,  that  the 
current  decline  in  voting  Is  more  prevalent  in 
the  middle  classes  than  in  the  poorest.  The 
percentage  of  those  earning  $3,000  or  less  who 
voted  was  about  the  same  In  1968  as  it  had 
been  in  1964.  But  there  was  a  5-percentage- 
point  decline  In  voting  among  those  earn- 
ing $7,500  to  $10,000,  according  to  Census 
figures,  and  a  7-polnt  drop  for  those  earning 
$5,000  to  $7,500.  The  decline  in  voting  seems 
more  pronounced  among  the  middle  and 
lower  middle  classes  than  among  the  poorest 
in  our  society. 


EDUCATION    .^ND  RECISTHATION 

Another  truism  toppled  In  the  '60's  was 
the  assumption  thai  political  participation 
rises  with  the  level  of  edvicalion.  In  the 
whole  field  of  political  behavior,  there  is  no 
closer  correlation  than  the  one  between  ye.=irs 
of  schooling  and  voting   for  President. 

That  relationship  seems  to  have  been  frac- 
tured. Between  1959  and  1972,  the  proportion 
of  the  people  over  25  who  had  completed  high 
school  lncrea.sed  by  15  percentaf;e  points,  ac- 
cording to  the  Censvis  Bureau.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  the  9-point  decline  in  pre.slde:ilial 
voting. 

Perhaps  notliing  suffered  more  than  the 
conventional  assumprioii  that  people  don't 
vote  because  of  technical  impediments, 
chiefly  those  involved  in  registration. 

It  Is  true  that  registration  is  more  difficult 
in  the  United  States  than  in  almost  any 
other  Western  democracy.  In  most  Europpan 
countries,  the  government  assumes  the  obli- 
gation of  registering  citizens:  here,  it  is  the 
citi/'en's  duty  and  he  does  encounter 
obstacles.  Voting  turnouts  in  Great  Britain 
usually  exceed  80  per  cent,  and  the  recent 
German  elections  drew  more  than  90  per 
cent. 

In  this  country,  registration  obstacles  pre- 
sun^ably  caused  part  of  the  drastic  decline  In 
voting  that  occurred  between  1900  and  1920. 
Eighty  per  cent  turnouts  were  common  in  the 
1870s  and  1880s.  Stringent  registration  laws 
and  other  techniques  that  disparaged  vot- 
ing were  adopted  around  the  turn  of  the 
century — in  the  North  by  "good-government" 
advocates  who  deplored  election  fraud  and 
In  the  South  by  whites  who  deplored  black 
participation. 

But  the  experience  of  the  1960s  indicates 
that  merely  making  it  easier  to  vote  does  not 
increase  the  national  turnout.  In  fact,  the 
decade  was  one  In  which  technical  barriers 
fell  one  after  the  other.  The  poll  tax  was  out- 
lawed. Literacy  tests  were  abandoned.  State 
residency  requirements  were  relaxed.  In  states 
such  as  Texas  and  Virginia  the  long  period 
between  closing  of  registration  books  and 
election  day  had  restricted  voting;  that  was 
abandoned.  Election  officials  today  make 
more  serious  efforts  to  register  prospective 
voters.  Precinct  registration  has  become  more 
common. 

So  the  average  American  voter  last  year 
had  an  easier  time  becoming  eligible  than  at 
anytime  In  the  last  half  century.  Still,  the 
percentage  of  people  voting  declined. 

THE    CASE    OF    CALIFORNIA 

The  Gallup  Organization  discovered  last 
fall  In  a  post-election  poll  that  technical 
obstacles  played  only  a  minor  role  in  dis- 
couraging voters.  Its  survey  asked  non-voters 
to  designate  reasons  why  they  did  not  par- 
ticipate. About  a  third  cited  a  lack  of  interest 
in  politics  and  an  additional  10  per  cent  felt 
they  did  not  have  a  good  choice  of  candidates. 

George  Gallup  concluded  that  "...  only  a 
small  proportion  of  non-voters  appears  to 
have  a  reasonably  legitimate  excuse  for  not 
voting.  According  to  their  own  testimony, 
the  large  majority  of  non-voters  covild  have 
voted  If  they  had  made  an  extra  effort  to 
register  and  vote." 

A  1970  questionnaire  by  the  Census  Bureau 
tvirned  up  evidence  that  only  about  one-third 
of  the  unregistered  remained  so  because  of 
legal  Impediments  or  technical  difficulties. 

Perhaps  the  small  state  of  North  Dakota 
offers  the  most  vivid  proof  that  easy  registra- 
tion does  not  assure  a  large  turnout.  North 
Dakota  has  no  registration  requirements 
whatsoever.  Yet  between  1960  and  1972  the 
proportion  of  eligible  North  Dakotans  voting 
In  presidential  elections  declined  by  9  per- 
centage points. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  failure  of  old 
assumptions  to  explain  the  turnout  decline 
than  the  case  of  California.  The  Income  of 
its  residents  rose  dramatically  in  the  1960s. 
So  did  the  level  of  education.  California  is 


the  cradle  of  participatory  democracy,  the 
state  where  parties  are  rather  healthy  and 
where  citizen  politics  flourishes.  Mc-cJla  cover- 
age is  extravagant.  Registration  is  simple 
Door-to-door  canvassing  and  expensive,  com- 
puterized registration  campaigns  are  com- 
mon In  1972  alone,  an  estimated  2  miUioii 
Voters  were  added  to  the  rolls.  But  l^etween 
the  presidential  elections  of  19G2  and  1970, 
the  proportion  of  Califoriiians  who  actually 
voted  fell  off  by  7  percentage  points. 

"Vk'HAT'S-THE-DSE"    VIEW 

If  the  conventional  explanations  don't  siif- 
fii-e.  what  does  cause  the  long-term  decline 
in  .American  voting?  Many  political  scientists 
and  practitioners  of  survey  research  believe 
that  only  a  fundamental  shift  in  political 
attitudes  can  account  for  it.  They  l>e!ieve 
that  elections  mean  less  and  les.'^  to  more  and 
more  people,  that  a  condition  of  ceiieral  es- 
trangement from  politics  is  becoming  per^a- 
sive.  And  from  the  grass  roots  in  Florida 
comes  some  convincing  evidence  to  suijport 
them. 

For  many  years,  like  other  one-party  states 
in  the  South.  Florida  held  general  elections 
to  which  few  people  paid  attention.  The 
state  always  went  Democratic  in  November, 
so  not  many  t>othered  with  the  ballot.  Even 
a  presidential  election  which  attracted  more 
than  a  third  of  the  eligible  voters  was  a  show- 
case of  democracy.  Then,  gradually,  with  the 
coming  of  two-party  competition.  Florida 
voters  began  taking  interest  and  the  turn- 
ont  increased. 

But  last  year,  the  tide  changed  abruptly 
B:id  the  turnout  of  votmg-aged  persons  was 
about  5  percentage  points  lower  than  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1968.  Only  half  the 
eligible  people  voted.  The  number  partici- 
pating in  Florida's  highly  publicized  first 
presidential  primary  was  also  surprisingly 
low. 

Among  the  state  officials  who  were  pvizzled 
was  Secretary  of  Slate  Richard  Stone.  To  find 
out  what  happened.  Stone  mailed  question- 
naires to  some  15,000  Florida  election  poll- 
workers,  asking  iheir  opinion  of  why  the 
turnout  had  been  so  low.  The  replies  came 
back  with  varied  reasons:  There  were  Too 
many  candidates,  the  ballot  was  cluttered 
with  amendments,  the  news  media  had  not 
explained  the  issues  adequately. 

But  heading  the  list  was  what  Stone,  in  a 
report  to  the  governor,  called  tlie  "what  .<- 
the-use  "  attitude.  Tlie  leading  cause  of  low 
voter  turnout.  Stone  concluded,  was  that 
people  simply  didn't  think  elections  mat- 
tered very  much. 

Stone  wrote:  'The  letters  (from  poll- 
workers)  tell  us  that  citizens  feel  candidates 
make  promises  they  do  not  keep  and  feel 
that  no  matter  whom  they  vote  for  it  makes 
no  difference — nothing  changes,  and  so.  as 
they  put  it.  what's  the  use  voting''  This  lack 
of  confidence  in  candidates  and  officials  is 
strong  and  must  be  heeded  by  all  of  us  The 
what's-the-use  attitude  apparently  kept  a 
sizable  number  of  citizens  away  from  the 
polls  in  1972.'  It  was  "painful  '  news  for 
elected  officials.  Stone  acknowledged,  but 
that  was  nevertheless  the  verdict  of  his  poll- 
workers. 

By  all  the  sophisticated  measurements  of 
modern  social  research,  they  were  dead  right. 

BLACK    CYNICISM 

Tlie  research  on  last  year's  presidential 
election  also  describes  who  is  becoming  alien- 
ated and  therefore  most  likely  to  forget 
about  voting.  Blacks,  for  example,  were  until 
recen'ly  among  the  least  cynical  in  their  al- 
titude toward  the  federal  government:  now 
they  are  the  most.  People  w!io  voted  for 
George  C.  Wallace  four  years  earlier  felt  dis- 
trustful, unable  to  make  their  views  heard, 
and  unlikely  to  vole.  Young  people  now  are 
as  cynical  about  government  as  are  the  mid- 
dle-aged. 

".Mienation"  is  commonly  associated  with 
a    condition    of    anger,    and    to    many    it    is 
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bolized     by     violent     student     protests, 
n  riots,  antiwar  marches,  and  civil  rights 
der+onstrations.  But  it  also  embraces  a  pas- 
withdrawal   from   politics,   an   inciiffer- 
and  sense  of  estrangement, 
election  time,  the  alienated  may  in  fact 
he  ballot  to  strike  out  at  officials  they 
ike.    Some    studies    have    shown    a    high 
■ee  of  alienation  among  those  who  voted 
nst    public    fluoridation    of    water;    the 
ndiims  gave  the  angry  a  chance  to  show 
displeasure    with    local    officeholders. 
r  studies  have  shown  the  same  pattern 
lefeated  school   bond  referendums. 
t  more  than  likely,  particularly  in  na- 
.1  politics,  the  alienated  voter  goes  fish- 
He  doesn't   bother  unless   the  election 
•s  a  vehicle   for  expressing  his  anger  at 
way   things   are.   For  example,   nearly   a 
"h    of    the    people    who    voted    for    Gov. 
ace   in    1968   stayed   home    in    1972;    the 
ut  in  1972  of  those  who  had  voted  for 
major    party    candidates    in    1968    was 
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rch  results  in  the  past  half  dozen 
have  astonished  even  the  surveyors. 
have  noted  an  unprecedented  increase 
lieuation  and  sharp  changes  within 
fie  population  groups.  To  them,  aliena- 
is  no  longer  a  rhetorical  term  of  the  New 
but  a  measurable  condition  affecting  the 
■e  political  system. 

CROWING    MISTSf  ST 

e  evidence  comes  from  the  biennial  sur- 
conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Social  He- 
at the  University  of  Michigan.   The 
important  are  two  scales,  each   based 
set  of  several  questions.  One  scale  mea.s- 
citizen  mistrust  of  the  government.  The 
measures  how  strongly'the  citizen  feels 
n  influence  government  actions, 
the  flrst  scale,  there  has  been  a  sharp 
£e    in    mistrust    of    government.    One 
ion  asks.  "Does  the  government   waste 
money?"  In   1964.  not   quite  half  be- 
"a  lot  •  of  money  was  wasted;  last  fall, 
of  3  gave  that  pessimistic  answer, 
other  question:  Is  the  government  run 
he  benefit  of  all  the  people  or  for  the 
nt  of  a  few  big  Interests?  Eight  years 
about   1  out  of  every  4  Americans'  be- 
1  government   was  run  for  the  benefit 
ig  interests."  Now.  2  out  of  4  say  thev 
■e  that. 

most  basic  question  is.  "How  often  do 

hink  you  can  trust  the  government?"  In 

22  percent  said  they  trusted  the  govern- 

"only  some  of  the  time."  Now,  45  per- 

feel  that  way. 

reviewing  such  findings.  Arthur  H. 

of  Ohio  State  University   wrote:    "A 

ion  of  widespread,  basic  discontent  and 

cal  alienation  is  the  existing  condition 

United   States   today." 

ler  arranged   the  responses  on   a  com- 

"cynlcism  ■  scale  and  separated  them 

e.    He   found    a   startling    increase    in 

ism  among  blacks  in  a  period  of  only 

years    (1066-70).  Blacks,   it   seems,   had 

more    trusting    of    government    than 

before   the  mid-1960s.  Curiotislv.  the 

decline  set  in  Just  after  a  historic  two 

of  civil  rights  legislation.  In  1964.  only 

of  blacks  gave  the  most  cynical 

to  the  questions  on  trust  Iti  gov- 

nt.  In  1970.  56  percent  did  so.  Theln- 

In  cynicism  among  whites  was  not  so 

alihough  it  was  still  pronounced. 

THE  SKEPTICAL  VOUNG 

University    of    Michigan    survey 
found  blacks  also  deeply  discouraged 
whether  government  responds  to  what 
think.   Only  a  fifth   of  them  believed 
nt  paid  "a  good  deal"  of  attention 
when  deciding  policies.  There  was 
sharp  drop  In  the  proportion  who  be- 
that  having  elections  makes  the  gov- 
"'  pay  attention  to  what  people  think. 
two-thirds  had  believed   elections 
government  to  pay  attention  to  what 
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people  think:  less  than  half  did  last  fall. 
Again,  the  whites'  belief  In  government  re- 
sponsiveness had  declined,  too,  but  not  as 
much  as  blacks'. 

On  the  surface,  it  seems  surprising  that 
bl.=ick  cynicism  should  increase  so  drastically 
after  a  period  of  civil  rights  legislation  and 
economic  advances. 

"Its  the  old  theory  of  'relative  depriva- 
tion.' "  asserts  Joel  Aberback.  a  University  of 
Michigan  political  scientist  who  is  an  author- 
ity on  race  and  alienation.  "It's  not  what  you 
aciiieve  but  how  much  you  think  you  w'ere 
entitled  to  achieve.  Blacks  have  rnade  ad- 
vances, but  not  as  much  as  they  thought  they 
would." 

In  the  preliminary  results  of  the  1972  elec- 
tion study.  Miller  also  uncovered  another 
sharp  change:  Young  people  had  become 
much  more  cynical.  Contrary  to  much  popu- 
lar writing  about  alienated  youth  in  the 
1960s,  the  Michigan  surveys  had  found, 
rather  consistently,  that  the  young  were  more 
inclined  to  trust  tlie  government  than  were 
their  elders.  But  by  last  fall,  they  had 
become  just  as  cynical  as  their  parents'  gen- 
eration. About  45  percent  of  them  believed 
they  could  trust  the  government  "only  some 
of  the  time." 

Miller  believes  the  depth  of  cynicism  is 
directly  related  to  the  decline  in  voter  turn- 
out of  the  past  few  years.  Those  distrustful 
of  government  are  not  motivated  to  vote,  and 
as  the  level  of  distrust  rises  the  level  of  vot- 
ing goes  d.Twn.  Of  these  who  indicated  they 
would  vote  last  fall.  42  per  cent  gave  cynical 
responses  in  the  Michigan  survey.  But  57  per 
cent  of  the  probable  non-voters  were  pro- 
nounced cynics. 

A    SEXSE    OF    RESIGNATION 

The  other  important  test  of  political  alien- 
ation, meastiring  how  much  the  citizen  feels 
he  can  influence  government,  is  known  as 
"efficacy."  It  is  closely  related  to  voter  turn- 
out, past  surveys  have  shown;  the  person  who 
feels  he  can  affect  tiie  course  of  politics  is 
likely  to  vote. 

Dunng  the  late  1960s,  the  citizens'  sense  of 
their  own  political  power  declined.  They  were 
more  apt  to  agree  with  such  statements  as: 
"People  like  me  don't  have  any  say  about 
what  t'ne  government  does."  Or,  in  1960,  for 
example.  24  per  cent  of  the  people  believed 
that  public  officials  didn't  care  what  they 
thought;  in  1970.  about  47  per  cent  believed 
that.  By  las:  fall,  moreover,  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  those  surveyed  felt  that  politics 
and  government  are  sometimes  too  compli- 
cated for  them  to  understand. 

Those  responses  depict  a  public  increas- 
ingly dubious  about  the  value  of  voting  and 
increasingly  distrustful  of  the  people  it  elects. 
The  reasons  vary.  For  some  it  may  be  Viet- 
nam, for  others  civil  rights.  For  some  it  is  dis- 
enchantment with  what  the  government 
does.  For  others  It  is  what  government  prom- 
ises but  does  not  do. 

It  seems  to  be  not  so  much  a  condition  of 
anger  as  of  resigned  acceptance.  American 
University's  Smolka  says.  "The  basic  problem 
is  that  there's  a  lack  of  any  concrete  expecta- 
tions of  what's  going  to  happen  if  we  vote 
in  a  certain  way.  "We  Just  don't  know  what  our 
vote  is  going  to  mean." 

Ohio  State's  Miller  adds:  "If  this  were 
_^omething  that  could  be  changed  by  'throw- 
ing the  rascals  out.'  we  wouldn't  be  seeing 
this.  If  people  felt  they  cotUd  vote  in  a  new 
administration  that  changes  things  people 
woiUd  feel  efficacious  and  trustful.  But  they 
think  that  you  vote  in  a  new  administration 
and  nothing  changes.  People  don't  like  what 
government  is  doing  and  they  don't  see  an 
alternative  choice,  so  they  stay  at  home." 

fProm  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  30,  1973] 

Low  Voter  Turnoi-t  :  A  Feeling  of  Political 

■Weakness 

<By  William  Chapman) 

There    are   only    three    certainties    In    an 

American  election.  There  will  be  a  winner. 


Tliere  will  be  a  loser.  And  there  wUl  be  a 
barrage  of  editorials  deploring  the  fact  that 
so  many  people  neglected  to  vote.  Grim 
declamations  about  low  voter  turnout  are 
only  slightly  less  common  than  editorials 
praising  local  football  teams  and  denouncing 
the  decline  in  general  civility. 

The  non-voter  is  accused  of  ignoring  his 
heritage.  Brave  men  die  on  battlefields  to 
protect  his  suffrage  and  then  he  spurns  it, 
we  are  told.  A  few  spread  the  blame  around 
to  embrace  recalcitrant  poll  officials  and 
complicated  registration  laws,  but  usually 
the  ncn-voter  has  to  bear  the  calumny  alone. 
Now  that  only  55  per  cent  of  us  are  voting 
in  presidential  elections,  and  less  than  that 
in  congressional  elections  the  line  Is  getting 
harder  to  sell.  Could  62  million  non-voters 
have  been  wrorg  last  November?  Mavbe  so, 
but  that's  a  lot  of  people  and  certainly  some 
of  them  are  trying  to  tell  us  something. 

They  are  telling  us,  according  to  assorted 
political  scientists  and  public  opinion  sur- 
veys, that  they  don't  think  elections  reaUy 
matter  so  much  any  more.  So  why  bother? 
The  issues  closest  to  their  hearts  and  pocket- 
books  aren't  presented  in  any  sensible  form 
during  the  campaign.  As  Richard  Smolka  of 
American  University  said  recently,  the  voter 
cant  have  any  "concrete  expectations"  that 
his  vote  will  change  the  direction  of  govern- 
ment. 

During  his  first  term,  President  Nixon 
visited  Russia  and  China  to  symbolize  the 
burial  of  the  Cold  War.  He  scaled  down  the 
war  in  Vietnam  but  didn't  end  it  and 
momentarily  he  invaded  Cambodia.  He  in- 
troduced and  supported  a  radical  change  in 
welfare  policy.  He  Instituted  wage  and  price 
controls. 

Those  decisions  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon: None  could  have  been  known  to  the 
voter  who  participated  in  the  1968  election. 
So  the  most  Important  events  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
first  administration  were  those  which  no  one 
could  rationally  have  anticipated  on  election 
day  that  year. 

Perhaps  more  significantly  the  experts  and 
t^he  surveys  tell  us  that  people  feel  the  im- 
portant decisions  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
whichever  politicians  they  elect.  The  lever 
in  the  voting  booth  is  not  the  lever  of  power. 
The  Important  decisions  are  made  by  the 
cotirts  or  the  bureaucracy. 

Our  longest  war.  Just  ended,  was  never 
declared  by  our  congressmen  and  senators. 
The  price  of  bread  and  milk  on  our  tables 
will  be  determined  by  administrative  fiat. 
Since  1966,  virtually  all  of  the  decisions  af- 
fecting civil  rights  have  been  made  by  courts 
and  administratkje  enforcement  agencies. 

Richard  Scaij^on,  a  leading  authority  on 
election  beha^or,  recently  glanced  over  the 
low-turnout  returns  for  1972  and  expressed 
surpiise.  "You  would  think,"  Scammon  said, 
"that  if  people  are  really  unhappy  about 
things  they  would  turn  out  like  crazy.  I  can 
guarantee  you  that  if  there  were  an  election 
on  busing  In  Prince  George's  County  today 
there  would  be  one  hell  of  a  turnout."  But 
that  is  Just  the  point — there  isn't  any  Prince 
George's  referendum  on  the  most  pressing 
issue  in  the  country  and  It  wouldn't  make 
much  difference  whether  a  politician  was 
pro-  or  anti-busing.  The  courts  make  the  de- 
cisions. 

No  one  voted  last  year  to  raise  the  price 
supports  on  milk,  something  that  could  af- 
fect virtually  every  family  budget.  No  con- 
gressman they  voted  for  had  a  chance  to  sup- 
port or  oppose  the  Increase.  That  was  deter- 
mined by  an  administrative  order — and  only 
after  a  bundle  of  cash  went  from  milk  pro- 
ducers to  Mr.  Nixon's  reelection  committee. 
The  point  isn't  that  these  decisions  were 
good  or  bad,  fair  or  arbitrary.  The  point  is 
that  busing  and  milk  prices  and  wars  are 
the  things  people  worry  about  but  can't  seem 
to  Influence.  An  accumulation  of  these  ex- 
periences, over  a  period  of  time,  produces  a 
widespread  feeling  of  political  InefiRcacy.  In 
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1970  according  to  the  Institute  for  Social 
Research  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  about 
three  fourths  of  all  Americans  believed  that 
government  is  so  complicated  that  they 
sometimes  couldn't  understand  what  was 
happening.  That  was  about  20  per  cent  more 
than  the  number  who  felt  that  way  10  years 
earlier. 

The  familiar  rebuttal,  of  course.  Is  that  in 
a  complex  Industrial  society  bureaucracies 
must  grow  and  courts  inevitably  expand 
their  power  and  the  executive  will  assume 
more  authority.  So  people  invariably  will  find 
the  levers  of  power  growing  more  remote. 
But  so,  It  seems,  will  they  also  stop  reaching 
for  the  levers  In  their  voting  booths. 


FINANCIAL   STATEMENT   BY    SENA- 
TOR AND  MRS.  STEVENSON 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
olficer  of  my  State,  and  now  the  Federal 
Government,  I  have  always  made  it  a 
practice  to  publicly  disclose  all  my  eco- 
nomic interests.  Since  entering  the  Sen- 
ate I  have  in  January  of  each  year  en- 
tered a  financial  statement  in  the  Record 
and  updated  it  quarterly  with  statements 
available  to  the  public  in  my  Senate  of- 
fices. I  will  continue  that  practice.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  consolidated 
statement  of  the  financial  condition  for 
my  wife  and  myself  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Consolidated  financial  statement  of  Senator 

and  Mrs.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III,  January 

15.  1973 

real  estate 

Home,  Chicago,   lU $90,000 

Home,  Washington,  D.C.   (cost) 125,000 

"One-third  interest,  residence,  Bever- 
ly.   Mass 30,000 

Interest  In  farm,  JoDaviess  County, 
lU   67,500 

Fractional    interest,    Flsk    Building, 

Amarillo,    Tex 3,200 

Fractional  Interest,  1776  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  Washington,  DC.     20,  000 

Fractional  interest,  633  Polsom 
Street,  San  Francisco 12,000 

Real  Estate,  St.  Maarten  Island 8,000 

STOCKS  AND   BONDS 

12,640  shares.  Evergreen  Communi- 
cations, Inc.  (publishes  Blooming- 
ton,  HI.,  Daily  Pantagraph,  oper- 
ates WROK,  Rockford,  111.,  and 
WJBC,  Bloomington,  HI.,  owns  10 
percent  of  Bloomington,  111., 
CATV)     160,000 

3  shares,  Bloomington  Broadcasting 

Corp.,  class  B,  nonvoting 1,500 

633  shares,  KBA  TownbuUders  Group 
Ltd.,  Tel  Aviv 550 

10,000  bonds,  Baltimore,  Md.  6.25 
percent,  Oct.  15,  1984  (market 
value  as  of  Dec.  31,  1972). .._     11,275 

International  Harvester  Commer- 
cial paper  (market  value  as  of 
Dec.  31,  1972) 22,000 

98  shares.  International  Business 
Machines  (market  value  as  of 
Dec.  31,  1972) 39.396 

210  shares,  Xerox   (market  value  as 

of  Dec.  31,   1972) 31,343 

442  shares,  Harris  Intertype  (market 

value  as  of  Dec.  31,  1972) 20,056 

100    shares,     Spectra    Physics,     Inc. 

(market  value  as  of  Dec.  31.  192)--       6,800 

200  shares.  General  Electric  (market 

value   as  of  Dec.   31,    1972) 14,575 

156  shares,  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons 
(market  value  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1972)    3.296 

300    shares,    Zayre    Corp.     (market 

value  as  of  Dec.  31,  1972) 8,100 


Consolidated  financial  statement  of  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  III,  January 
15, 1973 — Continued 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS — Continued 

300     shares.     Rorer-Amchem.     Inc. 

(market  value  as  of  Dec.  31.  1972)  _     $9,  713 

200  shares,  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty 

(market  value  as  of  Dec.  31, 1972)  .     14,  625 

450  shares,  Narco  Scientific  Indus- 
tries (market  value  as  of  Dec.  31, 
1972)    12,657 

400    shares,    Robertshaw     Controls 

(market  value  as  of  Dec.  31.  1972)  .     15,  000 

CASH 

Less  current  obligations 10,  000 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Personal  property,  including  securi- 
ties of  nominal  value,  furniture, 
cars,  paintings,  and  clothing 50,000 

Total    786,586 

DEBTS 

Mortgage — Perpetual  Building  As- 
sociation. Washington.  D.C 77,551 

Mortgage — Continental  Bank,  Chi- 
cago,   111 17.683 

Note  payable  to  Charles  J.  and  Char- 
lotte T.  Whalen 3,375 

Total    98.609 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  many 
moving  and  eloquent  tributes  have  been 
paid  to  the  late  President  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson. 

As  an  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  in  North  Dakota.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorials 
which  appeared  in  the  Fargo  Forum, 
published  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  the  Bis- 
marck Tribune,  published  at  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.,  the  Minot  Daily  News,  published 
at  Minot,  N.  Dak.,  and  Grand  Forks 
Herald,  published  at  Grand  Forks,  N. 
Dak.,  the  Morning  Pioneer,  published  at 
Mandan,  N.  Dak.,  and  a  column  entitled 
"It  Seems  to  Me,"  appearing  in  the 
Lidgerwood  Monitor  of  January  25,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Teller,  pub- 
lished at  Milnor,  N.  Dak. 

I  also  request  that  a  resolution  of  con- 
dolence adopted  by  the  Board  of  City 
Commissioners  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Editorial  from  the  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  Forum, 

Jan.  25,  1973] 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Must  Be  Admired  for 

S'rHENGTH  He  Showed  as  PREsmENT 

Today,  the  nation  is  in  mourning  for  the 
last  of  its  former  presidents.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  The  man  who  committed  over  a 
half  million  American  military  personnel  to 
a  land,  sea  and  air  battle  died  less  than  48 
hours  before  his  successor.  Richard  M.  Nixon. 
was  to  proclaim  to  the  nation  that  a  ceasefire 
had  finally  been  signed  with  North  Vietnam. 
It  Is  significant  that  the  end  of  hostilities  is 
coming  pretty  mvich  on  the  same  basis  for- 
mer President  Johnson  would  have  agreed  to 
when  he  finally  got  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
the  negotiating  table  in  Paris  in  the  last 
year  of  his  five  and  a  half  years  as  president. 

Unfortunately,  the  leaders  of  his  party  who 
have  expressed  their  sadness  in  his  death 
stress  only  his  commitment  to  progress  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights  and  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  They  still  tend  to  blame  him  for 
America's  involvement  in  the  Vietnam  War 


on  the  Asian  continent,  and  cannot  brinp 
themselves  to  concede,  even  at  this  final 
moment,  that  if  he  hadn't  followed  the 
course  he  did  from  1965  to  1968,  he  would 
have  now  been  regarded  In  the  same  light  as 
Neville  Chamberlain  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  regarded  for  failing  to  stand  up  to 
Adolph  Hitler  in  the  pre-World  War  II  days 
in  Europe.  Former  Prime  Minister  Chamber- 
lain is  now  regarded  as  a  weak  leader  ^^llo 
succumbed  at  the  conference  table,  rather 
than  Insist  that  Germany  honor  its  commit- 
ments. 

Chamberlain's  place  in  history  is  not  one 
of  honor.  He  is  still  regarded  as  the  "ap- 
peaser.  "  He  is  still  accused  of  hastening  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II  by  failing  to 
stand  firm  when  firmness  was  needed  Presi- 
dent Johnson  did  not  want  to  be  regarded 
in  the  same  light  in  American  history,  and 
he  boosted  this  nation's  military  commit- 
ment to  Vietnam  to  undreamed-of  heights 
after  winning  the  1964  presidential  contest 
against  a  militant  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  of 
Arizona,  whose  campaign  utterances  led  the 
voters  to  believe  that  American  forces  would 
be  marching  into  Hanoi  the  day  after  Gold- 
water  took  office,  if  elected. 

President  Johnson  campaigned  against 
further  American  involvement,  and  won  61 
per  cent  of  the  popular  vote,  swamping  Gold- 
water.  Still,  he  found  It  necessary  to  build 
up  American  military  strength  In  Vietnam 
to  the  half  million  figure,  and  still  could  not 
bring  hostilities  to  an  end.  More  than  any- 
thing else,  his  failure  to  win  the  peace  in 
Vietnam  caused  him  to  bow  out  of  the  1968 
presidential  campaign  and  ultimately  turn 
the  office  over  to  Republican  Nixon. 

Still,  President  Johnson  has  to  be  admired 
for  the  strength  he  showed  as  president.  He 
came  into  office  on  a  day  of  turir.oll,  when 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  assassinated 
in  Dallas.  He  took  the  oath  of  office  on  the 
plane  that  was  carrying  President  Kennedy's 
body  back  to  Washington.  He  was  the  old 
politician  stepping  into  the  shoes  of  a  young- 
er and  greatly  admired  president.  Well,  the 
old  pro  who  was  put  on  the  1960  Democratic 
ticket  to  help  hold  some  of  the  ■iouthern 
states  for  candidate  Kennedy  came  on  ■with 
his  own  program,  his  own  finesse  at  dealing 
with  Congress.  He  had  full  support  on  the 
Vietnam  adventure  for  the  last  year  of  the 
Kennedy  term  and  the  first  two  years  of  his 
own  term,  but  after  that  things  began  to  go 
downhill  on  the  war.  Too  many  draftees  were 
losing  their  lives  in  the  Vietnam  War,  and 
too  many  reserves  and  national  guardsmen 
were  avoiding  combat  assignments.  Too  many 
draft-aged  young  men  were  finding  the  c:.- 
emptions  in  colleges  and  tlirough  early  mar- 
riages. 

President  Johnson's  admirable  record  on 
the  extension  of  voting  rights  to  the  Negroes 
in  the  South,  and  his  efforts  to  combat 
poverty  in  both  the  north  and  south,  par- 
ticularly in  the  urban  centers,  did  win  firm 
congressional  support,  but  these  gains  could 
not  offset  the  Vietnam  losses.  His  setbacks 
in  Vietnam  still  cloud  the  praise  of  his  for- 
mer cohorts.  Presi'ient  Nixon  has  said  kinder 
things  about  President  Johnson  than  have 
many  of  those  who  served  in  Congre.ss  with 
him  or  supported  his  administration  in  the 
early  years. 

President  Johnson,  of  course,  has  to  be 
remembered  in  the  Upper  Midwest  because 
he  picked  Sen  Hubert  Humphrey  for  vice 
president  in  1964.  The  great  Democratic  vic- 
tory in  that  year  saw  the  Democrats  win  con- 
trol of  the  North  Dakota  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  the  first  time  and  return  Gov. 
William  L.  Guy  to  his  third  term  in  office  and 
Democrat  Sen.  Quentin  Burdlck  to  the 
Senate. 

Tlien  in  1968  President  Johnson  was  the 
man  who  directed  that  the  Democrats  run 
Vice  President  Humphrey  for  the  presidency 
against  the  Republicans'  one  time  vice  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Nixon. 
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"he  eulo^s  for  President  Johnson  stress 
domettic  record,  gloss  over  the  Vietnam 
■.  It  will  be  up  to  the  historians  in  some 
-ire  year  to  determine  whether  President 
nson  started  the  proper  course  in  world 
irs    as   Veil    as    in   domestic    affairs.   He 
«ed  the  same  courage  that  the  other  for- 
■  president  who  died  less  than  30  davs 
iously.  Harry  S.  Truman,  did  when  he 
ed   American   troops   Into   the   Korean 
in  the  early   1950s.  Truman  has  been 
;d  and  Johnson  vaiified  for  following 
ntially  the  same  policy.  Now  that  a  cease- 
is  fast  becoming  a  certainty,  it  could  be 
;    the   Judgment   on    President   Johnson 
wii   take  on  kinder  terms. 
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Editorial  from  the  Bismarck  (N.  Dak.) 
Tribune,  Jan.  24,  1973) 
L.  B.  J.:  Master  Technician 
ndon  B.  Johnson  was  majority  leader  of 
United  States  Senate  when  a  group  of 
IS  narckers   went   to   Washington    to   urge 
est4blishment  of  a  major  federal  facility  In 
Bismarck  area. 
.Among  those   the   Bismarck  group   called 
■  -    at  the  suggestion  of  North  Dakota's 
■r  Young,  was  Senator  Johnson, 
received  his  visitors  with  true  western 
Uity,  listened  to  their  story  with  ap- 
nt  Interest  and  asked  questions  which 
cated  a  desire  to  be  of  help, 
nd  during  a  good  deal  of  the  conversation 
at  with  his  feet  cocked  on  the  top  of  his 
.  relaxed  and  disarming  and  agreeable. 
is  was  the  sort  of  a  man  that  Lyndon 
n  was:  plain,  earthy,  easy  to  talk  with, 
listener,  great  visitor, 
a  great  technician,  both  as  senator- 
.  ority    leader    and    as    President    of    the 
i  :ed  Staffs. 

tributes   from   national    leaders   and 

and  the  resumes  of  his  public  life 

nator  and  President,  have  stressed  what 

•as  able  to  accomplish  in  the  way  of  pro- 

ive  domestic  legislation  during  his  time 

White  House, 

have    noted    that    greater   advances 

made   in  the  area  of  civil   rights,  and 

cipally    in    racial    equality,    during    his 

■-"ncy  than  during  any  period  before  or 
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t  Johnson  never  seemed  to  evoke  a  re- 
se  in  personal  affection  and  even  grati- 
from  those  he  helped  and  from  those 
^d  so  successfully. 

admired  him  for  his  consummate 
ty  as  a  legislative  technician  but  they 
not  love  him.  The  same  intellectuals  who 
failed  so  miserably  to  accomplish  their 
rtives  in  the  preceding  Kennedy  Admin- 
tlon  reacted  to  Johnson  with  lll-dis- 
contempt  when  he  achieved  what  they 
not  achieved. 

also  has  been  repeated  many  times,  the 
t^am   war.  the  frightful   product  of  his 
"iate  predecessor's  error,  so  over-cloUd- 
is  Administration  as  to  virtually  erase 
little  personal  credit  Johnson  did  re- 
fer his  domestic  achievements.  It  was 
son's  mistake  to  escalate  that  war  until 
than  half-a-million   American   troops 
involved  with  casualties  running   Into 
tens  of  thousands  and  ensuing  compli- 
s  that  have  taken  four  years  to  un- 
e.  A  mistake,  we  say;  but  never  should 
lie  feel  that  President  Johnson  did  any- 
;    other   than    what    he    believed    to    be 
and  good  for  his  country  and  the  rest 
le  world.  He  did.  we  are  sure,  what  he 
ed   to  be  right   and   good,   and   of   no 
can  more  be  asked. 
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Editorial  from  the  Minot,  D.  Dak..  I>aily 
News.  Jan.  24.  19731 
Lyndon  Johnson — a  Great  Man 
Ui  expectedly   the   nation   pulls   Itself   to- 
geth  -r  to  lay  a  richly  deserved  wreath  on  the 
gravi    of  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  forceful  36th 
Pres  dent  of  the  United  States  and  a  man 
wiio  loved  the  people. 


Less  than  a  month  from  the  passing  of 
Harry  S.  Truman,  another  man  of  the  people, 
Mr.  Johnson  died.  His  death  followed  by  a 
a  few  days  the  inauguration  of  his  successor, 
President  Nixon,  for  a  second  term. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  the  Vice  President 
when  with  a  firm  hand  he  took  the  presiden- 
tial office  Nov.  22.  1963.  the  day  that  John 
Kennedy  was  assassinated. 

Mr.  Johnson,  using  his  great  skill  In  con- 
gressional relations,  pushed  Mr.  Kennedy's 
legislative  program  through  Congress.  He 
did  it  with  a  success  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
doubtless  would  not  have  had,  had  he  lived. 
Then  elected  as  President  in  1964  by  a 
landslide.  Mr.  Johnson  won  a  firm  place  In 
history  by  gaining  passage  of  strong  civU 
rights  legislation,  although  he  was  a  South- 
erner. He  went  on  with  programs  intended 
to  improve  the  position  of  the  nation's  poor, 
its  children  and  its  aged,  particularly  bene- 
fitting black  Americans. 

Mr.  Johnson's  skill  in  managing  Congress, 
both  before  he  became  Vice  President  and 
afterward  when  he  was  President,  probably 
was  unsurpassed  in  American  history.  His 
accomplishments  on  behalf  of  the  minorities 
were  a  case  of  forcefully  striking  the  iron 
while  it  was  hot. 

He  was  a  big-hearted,  loyal,  impatient 
man.  As  a  result  of  what  he  accomplished, 
the  nation  never  again — even  in  periods  of 
reaction — wUl  drop  back  to  the  complacency 
which  existed  before,  with  regard  to  the 
poor  and  the  black. 

It  is  Ironic,  then,  that  after  such  a  record. 
Mr.  Johnson  should  have  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  trouble.  There  was  turmoU  on 
the  domestic  front.  Partly,  perhaps.  It 
stemmed  from  'rising  expectations"  of  many 
who  had  never  had  it  so  good  Mainly  it  was 
a  result  of  our  Involvement  In  a  much- 
stepped-up  war  in  Vietnam.  He  simply  could 
not  believe  that  our  avowed  goals  there  could 
not  be  realized,  or  that  the  nation  would  not 
stand  united  until  those  goals  were  accom- 
plished. 

It  became  a  war  In  which  the  President 
himself  as  commander-in-chief,  felt  trapped, 
even  as  other  Americans  felt.  There  was  no 
discernible  way,  it  seemed,  to  put  down  the 
Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese:  no 
way  to  extricate  or  terminate.  President 
Johnson  to  a  large  degree  was  left  to  prose- 
cute the  war  and  make  it  his  day-and-night 
worry,  while  many  others  im  public  places 
carped  and  criticised  and  co<|^emned.  While 
the  war  wore  on.  shocking  expre.sslons  of 
aUenation.  protest  and  lawlessness  in  cities 
and  on  college  campuses  left  the  country 
conftised. 

The  President,  though  sometimes  tem- 
pestuous personally,  was  too  much  of  a 
Populist  to  feel  good  about  his  duties  as 
commander  in  chief  He  was  out  of  his  ele- 
ment in  military  and  foreign  affairs.  Some 
of  the  advice  he  got  was  poor.  Meanwhile 
this  most  unhappy  warrior  suffered  the 
calumny  of  being  portrayed  as  a  war  monger. 
Mr.  Johnson  inevitably  must  bear  some 
responsibility  for  military  decisions  that 
e-icalated  the  war  in  hope  of  bringing  it 
to  an  end.  Some  suppcsedlv  wise  advisers 
in  government  could  not  show  him  a  way 
to  deal  effectively,  all  at  once,  with  na- 
tional commitments  abroad,  with  enemies 
in  the  field,  and  with  the  host  of  armchair 
quarterbacks  at  home  and  In  the  Congress 
and  on  the  campu.^es  It  was  President  John- 
son, however,  who  initiated  negotiations  for 
a  settlement. 

Now  as  Lyndon  Johnson  is  carried  to  his 
grave,  the  negotiations  that  were  continued 
and  expanded  by  President  Nixon  have  borne 
fruit.  Now  we  all  know  how  frustrating,  liow 
difficult  it  has  been  to  bring  North  Vietnam 
to  realistic  negotiations.  It  has  come  about 
only  after  further  escalations  of  the  fight- 
ing during  a  period  when  the  ereat  body 
of  our  land  troops  were  oeing  withdrawn 

Whoever  is  blamed  for  what,  we  now  .see 
this   tireless   man,   who   did   not   .spare   him- 


self, taking  his  rather  large  place  In  the 
succession  of  our  Presidents.  He  was  a  man 
of  devotion  to  our  country,  and  one  whose 
dedication  to  equal  opportunity  for  every- 
body was  as  great  as  any.  In  his  and  our 
most  trying  months  and  years  he  had  our 
sympathy,  and  now  he  has  our  appreciation. 

[Prom   the   Grand  Porks   (N.  Dak.)    Herald, 

Jan.  23,  1973] 

Requiem  for  L.  B.  J. 

History  will  probably  be  kinder  to  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  than  have  his  contem- 
poraries. 

Seldom  has  a  President  been  so  rejected 
and  shunned  as  much  as  Mr.  Johnson  In  the 
years  after  his  presidency.  One  must  go  back 
to  Herbert  Hoover,  also  a  victim  of  policies 
which  had  their  beginning  before  he  took 
office,  to  remember  a  President  who  fell  into 
such  disrepute  among  his  own  party,  and 
Americans  at  large. 

But  with  the  passage  of  time,  Lyndon 
Johnson  will  be  remembered  as  a  masterful 
political  tactician,  a  man  of  great  human 
concern  and  a  person  who  got  things  done. 
The  shadow  which  the  Vietnam  War  threw 
over  his  career  may  be  lifted  more  quickly 
than  now  seems  possible  simply  by  the  fact 
that  it  Is  a  war  which  the  American  people 
want  to  forget. 

The  parallels  between  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Harry  Truman,  who  died  only  last  Dec.  26. 
are  striking.  Both  made  their  names  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  after  going  to  Washington  with 
only  slight  local  reputations.  Both  advanced 
to  the  presidency  upon  the  deaths  of  Presi- 
dents of  great  popular  appeal  and  both  sur- 
prised with  the  speed  and  assuredness  In 
which  they  turned  their  administrations 
into  their  own. 

Both  had  to  undergo  unusually  bitter 
scorn,  but  rose  above  It. 

Mr.  Truman  lived  long  enough  after  his 
White  House  years  to  see  the  workings  of 
history  begin  to  lift  his  reputation.  Although 
Mr.  Johnson  did  not,  and  In  fact  was  ig- 
nored at  the  last  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, he,  too.  undoubtedly  will  be  elevatr  rt 
in  esteem  by  the  passing  of  the  years. 

[Editorial  from  the  Morning  Pioneer, 

Mandan,  N.  Dak,,  Jan.  23,  1973  J 

Lyndon  B,  Johnson 

He  inherited  the  presidency  suddenly  on 
that  awful  afternoon,  Nov.  22,  1963.  It  was 
not  an  auspicious  beginning.  As  a  Southern- 
er, he  had  been  the  first  choice  for  the 
presidency  of  only  a  few  In  1960.  As  vice 
president,  he  had  been  kept  carefully  on  the 
sidelines  of  the  New  Frontier. 

America  did  not  know  what  to  expect  from 
its  new  president. 

In  the  ensuing  weeks  and  months.  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  helped  restore  a  feeling  of 
sanity  about  American  public  life.  He  soothed 
the  nation.  This  was  his  first  great  accom- 
plishment. He  was  a  master  in  the  art  of 
healing  hurts. 

After  an  immense  political  victory  In  1964, 
which  saw  a  Congress  elected  that  In  large 
measure  was  willing  to  enact  the  laws  he 
asked  for,  Johnson  presided  over  an  Immense 
output  of  domestic  legislation,  much  of  which 
was  useful. 

His  second  great  accomplishment  was  the 
commitment  of  the  federal  government  to 
racial  justice,  Johnson  understood  the  dilem- 
ma of  the  black  man  in  America  better  than 
any  president,  past  or  present.  He  gave  lead- 
ership when  It  was  needed  to  prod  the  nation 
into  making  good  Us  promise  of  equal  op- 
portmiities  for  all. 

Finally.  LBJ  humanized  the  presidency.  A 
third  accomplishment  which  didn't  seem 
so  much  a  virtue  during  the  Johnson  years 
as  it  has  become  in  retrospect. 

LBJ.  like  his  great  political  mentors,  Sam 
Rayburn  of  Texas  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
of   New    York,    was    real.    He    liked    to   tell 
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earthy  Jokes,  he  sliared  his  Joys  and  sor- 
rows with  the  nation  via  television,  he  liked 
to  drink  whisky  and  Squirt  by  the  pool  at  his 
I'cxas  ranch. 

His  was  a  far  different— and  in  many  ways 
more  appealing — way  to  conduct  the  presi- 
dency than  tilt  aloofness  of  Eisenhower,  the 
fairyland  glamoctr  of  Kenr.edy  or  the  remote 
iiivisibillty  of  Nixon. 

Johnson's  presidency  foxuidered  on  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia,  a  conflict  already  under- 
way when  he  took  office.  He  contmued  a  di- 
rection already  pointed  out  by  his  predeces- 
sors. Tlie  wrong  direction. 

But  passions  about  this  war  will  cool  in 
lime,  as  do  all  political  passions.  And  with 
the  cooling  will  come  some  softening  in  the 
judgment  of  Johnson's  war  policies.  In  any 
event,  his  accomplishments  remain. 


jFrom  the  Lidgerwood  (N.  Dak.)  Monitor, 

Jan.  25, 1973] 

It  Seeims  to  Me 

(By  C.  W.  Frost) 

This  is  a  week  to  remember!  Nixon's  in- 
auguration can  be  the  clue  to  help  you 
remember— January  20,  1973,  was  Saturday; 
Monday  was  President  Johnson's  death,  the 
last  living  past  president  gone,  three  of  them 
during  Nixon's  term  in  office;  then  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  end  of  the  country's 
longest  war  on  Wednesday.  You  won't  find 
another  week  like  that  in  a  hurry.  The 
resumes  of  Johnson's  five  years  in  office 
were  a  good  review  of  the  Vietnam  war,  too, 
though  it  began  as  far  back  as  when  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  still  lived  in  the  Wliite 
House.  If  he  had  taken  a  different  attitude, 
the  whole  story  might  have  been  different, 
since  everyone  felt  he  knew  best  on  anything 
connected  with  war. 

But  then  we  easily  forget  the  climate  of 
the  times  then.  I  certainly  cannot  blame 
Johnson  for  sending  half  a  million  of  our 
boys  to  Vietnam.  Along  with  almost  every- 
one else  I  took  it  for  granted  those  little 
brown  people  would  slink  away  home  after 
one  glance  at  our  Lil  Abner  types. 


[From  the  Milnor  (N.  Dak)  Teller. 

Jan,  24, 1973] 

Editorially  Speaking 

The  nation  mourns  once  more  with  the 
passing  of  another  great  leader  of  our  time, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  36ih  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Fate  seemed  to  work  against  this  great 
leader  whose  political  career  was  marred  by 
an  inherited  conflict  which  now  seems  only 
hours  away  from  being  settled,  yet  not  soon 
enough  for  him  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
knowing. 

Lyndon  B,  Johnson  has  been  acclaimed  by 
political  leaders  throughout  the  United  Slates 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  Congress 
while  serving  as  a  senator  and  he  will  go 
down  In  the  annals  of  history  as  a  president 
who  managed  to  put  more  social  legislation 
through  a  reluctant  Congress  than  any  other 
president  since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  nation's  flags  have  again  been  ordered 
flown  at  lialf  mast  by  President  Nixon  while 
the  order  for  flying  them  at  half  mast  for 
former  President  Truman  was  still  ha  effect. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  Join  in 
the  eulogies  expressed  for  this  great  leader 
and  Join  In  their  expression  of  sympathy 
to  the  bereaved. 

[City  of  Fargo  (N,  Dak) ,  Jan,  23.  1973] 
Resolution      of      Condolences     Adopted — 
F*M1LY     OF     the     Late     Lyndon     B.^ines 
Johnson 

President  Lashkowitz  relinqviished  the 
Ciiair  to  offer  the  following  Resolution  and 
move  its  adoption.  (Vice  President  Markey 
presiding.) 

Whereas,  It  was  with  profound  sorrow  that 
the  Board  of  City  Commissioners  of  the  City 


of  Fargo  learned  of  the  untimely  passing  on 
of  the  late,  beloved.  Honorable  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson,  who  served  his  Country  as  Vice 
President  for  over  three  years  and  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  five  productive 
years;  and 

■Whereas,  the  Honorable  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  compiled  an  outstanding  and  dis- 
tinguished record  of  service  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  by  taking  bold,  strong 
and  aggressive  leadership  roles  in  proposing 
and  the  enactment  of  vital  legislation  to  help 
the  disadvantaged  in  our  society  and  to  make 
the  American  dream  mora  of  a  reality;  and 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson's  efforts  in  belialf  of  civil  rights  cul- 
minated in  the  enactment  into  law  of  the 
famous  civil  rights  law  of  1964  which  will  al- 
ways be  identified  as  a  hallmark  In  tlic  career 
of  American  P>residents:  and 

Whereas,  the  record  of  achievements  of 
The  Honorable  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  cov- 
ered many  years  in  service  as  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
thereafter  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  where  he  was  the  Majority  Leader  and 
cooperated  In  a  bi-partisan  manner  with  the 
late  President  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  thereby 
clearly  placing  the  needs  of  his  Country  and 
its  people  above  the  narrow  confines  of  -pax- 
tisanship  and  yet  retaining  devoted  loyalty 
to  the  party  which  he  served  so  vigorously 
throughout  the  years;  and 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  has  compiled  a  record  which  time 
and  history  will,  we  feel,  judge  him  kindly 
and  gratefully. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Board  of  City  Conunlssioners  of  the  City  of 
Fargo,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Fargo,  does 
hereby  express  its  profound  sorrow  at  the  un- 
timely passing  on  of  The  Honorable  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  and  does  hereby  express  Its 
gratitude  to  President  Johnson  for  his  dis- 
tinguished service  to  our  Nation  and  Its  peo- 
ple and  does  hereby  express  its  gratitude  for 
the  great  service  that  President  Johnson  ren- 
dered the  American  people. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  Resolution 
be  Inscribed  upon  the  permanent  records  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board /and  certified 
copies  furnished  to  the  famUj'  of  tlie  late, 
beloved  Lyndon  Baines  Jolnison  and  that 
copies  be  furnished  our  Congressional  Dele- 
gation with  the  request  that  It  be  entered 
upon  the  Congressional  Record  and  placed 
on  file  at  either  The  Johnson  Library  in  Aus- 
tin, Texas  or  the  Archives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  whichever  the  Johnson 
family  prefers. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Offices  of 
the  Fargo  City  Hall  be  closed  during  the  me- 
morial service  to  be  conducted  honoring  the 
memory  of  the  late,  beloved  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson. 

Second  by  Stockman  On  the  vote  being 
takeii  on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Resolution  Commissioners  Stockman. 
La.shkowltz  and  Markey  voted  aye. 

Commissioner  Bromenschenkel  passed  his 
vote,  stating  that  he  is  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  Resolution,  but  does  not  feel 
that  City  Hall  should  be  closed, 
.  Ahsent  and  not  voting:  Commissioner 
SchiLster, 

The  Vice  Pre.-^idcnt  declared  the  Resolu- 
tion to  have  been  duly  passed  and  adopted 
and  returned  the  Chair,  (President  Lash- 
kowitz presiding,) 

Herschel  Lashkowitz, 
MayOT   and    President.    Board    of   Cilji 
Comvtifisioni's.  Ciiy  of  Fargo,  Nortli 
Dakota. 


COMMENTARY  BY   ELIZABETH 
DREW 

Mr.  NELSON,  Mr,  President,  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
contains  another  of  the  perceptive  and 


thoughtflU  commentaries  by  Elizabeth 
Drew,  a  Washington  reporter,  for  the 

Atlantic. 

Elizabeth  Drew's  article  ought  to  re- 
ceive wide  and  thoughtful  attention  l 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  oi 
her  article  in  the  February  1973,  Atlantic 
Monthly  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

Rlports  .\kd  Comments 

Washington, — Last  summer,  during  ihc 
Republican  convention  In  Miami,  a  brief 
Item  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal :: 
\Va.shingtou  Wire'  column  headed  '  Wiio',- 
Up?'  which  said  a  lot  about  both  the  Nifcoii-' 
Administration  and  how  the  press  reporis 
on  it.  'The  White  House  staff  is  up,"  the 
item  revealed.  Tlie  evidence:  "Members  a; - 
lending  the  Republican  convention  ate  in 
the  Doral  Hotels  elegant  main  dining  room, 
at  party  expense.  Cabinet  officers  were  rele- 
gated to  tlie  downstairs  coffee  shop,  liad  so 
pay  their  own  bills."  What  are  commonly  rt- 
ferred  to  as  "Washington  observers  " — those 
sifters  of  tea  leaves  and  traders  in  gossip 
who  interpret  the  government  to  each  other 
and  to  a  presumably  breathless  public — 
know  their  signals  and  symbols,  Tlie  Wall 
Street  Journal  Item  signified  how  it  was 
within  the  Nixon  Administration,  and  fur- 
thermore how  U  would  be,  and  how.  in  faci 
it  would  liave  been  no  matter  who  had  t)ccn 
lu  power. 

The  President's  recent  "reorganization  '  <>i 
the  government  continued  a  trend  toward 
gathering  power  within  the  White  Hou^e 
that  has  accompanied  tlie  growth  of  pov- 
cruinent  Itself,  W'lien  the  President  an- 
nounced from  Camp  David,  his  Marj-land  re- 
treat.  in  November  that  "we  are  gohig  to 
put  greater  responsiljility  on  Individual  Cab- 
inet members  for  various  functions  tliat  pre- 
viously had  been  that  of  the  White  Him-.i> 
staff,"  experienced  and  skeptical  (which  niii\ 
be  a  redundancy)  reporters  were  preseiut-ti 
with  a  difficult  dilemma.  It  is  one  which  con- 
fronts them  frequently  when  an  official  an- 
nounces something  whicii  ihey  believe  in 
their  bones  to  be  untrue.  If  a  President  an- 
nounces that  the  world  is  flat,  it  is  tlieir 
Job  to  report  that  "the  President  announced 
today  that  the  world  is  flat."  and  not.  in 
print,  to  call  him  a  liar.  It  is  even  indelicme 
to  suggest,  in  the  course  of  their  stories,  thai 
there  is  another  view  of  the  matter.  This  i-; 
left  largely  to  the  columnists  and  to  tie 
"analysis"  stories,  which  may  or  may  noi 
catch  up  with  the  official  announcement,  and 
mav  or  mav  not  be  believed.  Many  Washing- 
ton Journalists  have  come  to  understand 
that  their  word  is  not  held  to  be  much  more 
sacred    th.in   that   of  politicians, 

POWtRHOVSE 

When  Robert  Finch.  In  a  press  conference 
just  before  his  departure  from  the  Adminis- 
tration in  December,  confirmed  that  all  was 
not  well  between  the  Wliite  House  and  the 
Cabinet  the  tran.script  was  collected  eagerlv 
by  W'hitc  House  reporters.  "I  think  that  Is  one 
of  the  biggest  stories  you  will  have  to  cover." 
Pinch  said,  "how  that  tension  between  the 
While  House  staff'  and  the  Cabinet  works  ' 
He  tried  to  mitigate  this  bit  of  candor  by 
saying  that  the  tensions  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Coii^-'rcss  and  the  story  of  llie 
tensions  bciAeen  the  White  House  and  S'aie 
Houses,  and  the  story  of.  reventic  sharint', 
would  be  interesting,  too.  Bvit  Pinch  had 
spilled  the  beans,  and  tliis  was  something 
the  rei)orters  could  report. 

President  Nixon  is  not  ilie  first  President 
to  accrue  power  in  the  White  House  and  to 
take  some  pains  to  deny  it.  The  purposes  of 
the  exerri.se,  it  seems,  are  to  throw  Journal- 
i.sts  and  congressmen  off  the  scent,  to  betray 
no  unseemly  penchant  for  power,  and  to  con- 
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the  Unpr«8Blon  of  frugality  with  public 

Is.  While  proTlous  Pnaldents  had  their 

A^rful  and  famous  White  House  asssltants, 

mained  for  LTUdon  Johnson,  as  was  his 

t,  to  multiply  the  effect.  Yet  the  precise 

of  the  White  House  staff  was  one  of  the 

:erles   of   the   Johnson   Administration. 

)ngh  a  nice  piece  of  legerdemain,  several 

e  House  aides  were  "on  loan"  from  other 

4cles.    and    their   salaries    were    charged 

here. 

President  Nixon  took  office  four  years 
it  may  be  recalled,  he  displayed  his  new 
ue:  officers  on  television,  and  described 
as  men  of  "extra  dimension."  His  as- 
told  reporters  that  "there  will   be 
Csaifano     here,"     referring     to    Joseph 
'ano,   Mr.   Johnson's   powerful    assistant 
lomestlc  affairs.  This  was  among  other 
part  of  a  concerted  effort  to  estah- 
that  Mr.   Nl.Ton  was  going   to   be   ver>' 
from  Mr.  Johnson.  Much  was  made 
facts  that  the  lights  were  on  again 
White  House,  and  that  the  three  tele- 
sets  had  been  removed  from  the  Presl- 
'3  Oval  OflBce. 

Inevitable  accretion  of  power  in  the 

e  House  stems  In  part  from  the  fact 

there  Is  really  no  other  way  to  run  the 

ehunent.  The  more  the  government  does, 

more  there  must  be  a  central  body  to 

Its  workings.  The  major  Issues  of 

lay — such  as  the  economy,  race,  cities, 

n  policy,  balance  of  payments — are  not 

i^lble  Into  neat  parcels  to  be  distributed 

flhe  various  Cabinet  departments.  An 

of  trade  relations  can  Involve  the  De- 

of    Treasury.    State,    and    Com- 

and  the  White  House  offices  dealing 

domeetle  and  International  economics 

trade  negotiations.  A  domestic  issue  of 

consequence   can    Involve    the   Depart^ 

of  Justice,  of  Housing  and  Urban  D^ 

of  Transportation,  of  Health,  Ed- 

and  Welfare,  and  perhaps  even  In- 

or  Agriculture  or  what  remains  of  the 

of  Economic  Opportunity  ( the  poverty 

).  The  White  House  and  its  execu- 

arm,    the    Office   of    Management    and 

.  must  bring  them  together.  Whatever 

efforts  have  been  made  by  agencies  to 

among    theniselves    have    been 

by  the  OMB.  The  power  to  coordinate 

Indeed. 

,  the  budget  itself  is  power.  In  the 
of  drawing  up  the  budget,  the  Presi- 
and   bis   staff   make   crucial   decisions 
the  arrangement  of  priorities,  policy, 
luthorlty.  The  failure  of  the  Congress 
or  shape  the  budget  coherently 
iupplle*  a  vacuum  Into  which  the  ex- 
iG-e  and  Us  budget  makers  have  moved, 
the  Budget  Bureau,  which  was  a 
reform  proposal  finally  adopted  In 
has  grown   In   importance   In   tandem 
the  White  House  which  It  serves.  As  the 
Administration  piled   up   the  pro- 
and  responsibilities,  one  weary  Cabinet 
surveyed  the  scene  and  concluded  that 
and   Schultze    [Charles   Schultze. 
director   of   the   Budget    Bureau  |    are 
the  whole  rickety  business  together," 
Nlzon   Administration.    Us   protesta- 
notwlthstanding,  had  little  alternative 
o  go  along  with  the  trend.  Mr.  NLxou 
his  budget  director  from  the  E.xecu- 
3flice   Building   Into   the   White  House 
Wing — a  move  which  "Washington  ob- 
"  knew  to  be  significant.  Subsequently 
said  that  the  budget  office  would  also 
the  programs.  It  was  understood 
ishlngton  that  the  terminological  move 
"coordinate"  to  "manage"  was  mean- 
Two  axioms  applied:  the  more  power- 
Budget  Bureau  Is,  the  weaker  are  the 
agencies;    the   more   proximity    the 
t  officials  have  to  the  White  Hoii.se.  tlie 
politicized  their  decisions  become. 
Is  also  the  factor  of  human  nature. 
mtio  seek  the  presidency,  and  people 
■lelp  them  attain  It.  do  not  tend  to  be 
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uninterested  In  power.  White  House  assist- 
ants, moreover,  have  the  unparalleled  ad- 
vantage of  access  to  the  king's  ear.  As  George 
Ball  once  put  It,  "Nothing  proplnques  like 
propinquity."  As  Inevitable  as  the  sunrise 
and  traffic  jams  are  the  stories  out  of  Wash- 
ington of  the  complaints  of  congressmen  and 
Cabir4et  officers  about  the  Inaccessibility  of 
the  President  and  the  arrogance  of  his  as- 
.=;!Stants  who  block  their  path  to  the  Oval 
Office.  Only  the  names  of  the  offenders 
change:  Sherman  Adams.  Kenneth  O'Don- 
nell,  Marvin  WatPon.  and  Joseph  Callfano 
have  been  succeeded  by  Robert  Haldeman  and 
John  Ehrlichman.  Presidents  need  such  peo- 
ple in  the  constant  struggle  for  power  In 
Washington,  tho.se  who  inhabit  the  White 
House  hold  the  cards. 

THE     CHAS.M 

The  way  in  which  the  executive  branch  i.^ 
managed,  and  its  internal  distribution  of 
power,  are  also  determined  by  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  people  at  the  center. 
The  traditional  rationales  for  regular  Cabinet 
meetings  no  longer  exist.  Another  reason  why 
the  Cabinet  hardly  ever  meets  anymore  is 
that  the  President  does  not  like  meethigs. 
His  distaste  for  confrontations  tends  to  place 
Cabinet  officers  with  persistent  disagreements 
out  of  sight  and  favor,  and  any  President  pre- 
fers some  personalities  to  others.  In  the  Nixon 
Administration's  first  term,  the  only  Cabinet 
officers  who  gaUied  any  real  access  and  power 
were  John  Mitchell.  John  Connally.  Qeorge 
Shultz,  and  Melvln  Laird. 

Cabinet  officers  In  any  admliUstration  may 
have  difBculty  straddling  the  great  divide 
that  can  exist  between  the  President  at 
whose  pleastire  they  serve  and  the  bureauc- 
racy over  which  they  preside.  Robert  Pinch, 
who  began  at  HEW,  fell  into  the  chasm: 
from  time  to  time  his  successor,  Elliot  Rich- 
ardson, teetered  on  the  brink.  This  problem 
is  exacerbated  In  the  Nixon  Administration, 
especlaUy  on  domestic  issues.  At  first  there 
was  a  theory  prevalent  In  Washington  tliat 
the  Nixon  Administration  was  not  Interested 
in  governing.  In  retrospect.  It  Is  more  ac- 
curate to  say  that  the  people  In  the  new 
Administration  were  less  familiar  with  gov- 
ernment than  were  their  predecessors  and 
had.  Inevitably,  a  different  set  of  assump- 
tions about  Its  purposes.  The  exercise  of 
power  by  the  Nixon  White  House  grew  in 
direct  proportion  to  its  famUlarity  with  the 
terrain.  But  whereas  the  Johnson  White 
House  was  likely  to  intervene  In  the  bu- 
reaucratic processes  to  propel  a  program 
along,  the  Nixon  WhUe  House  was  likely  to 
intervene  to  slow  It  down.  Any  White  House 
wUl  Interfere  with  the  bureaucracy  on  be- 
half of  Its  political  allies,  but  the  allies  will 
differ  from  administration  to  administration. 
Yet  the  Nixon  White  House  does  have  a 
kind  of  theni-versus-us  view  of  the  bureauc- 
racy, based  in  part  on  misapprehension  of 
tlie  nature  of  the  federal  bureaucracy.  The 
prevailing  characteristic  of  that  bureaucracy 
is  not  so  much  (as  many  in  the  Nixon  White 
House  believe)  that  it  is  populated  largely 
by  Democrats  but  rather  that  Its  memlDers 
tend  to  believe  in  what  they  do.  The  dis- 
penser of  vocational  education  grants  be- 
lieves in  vocational  education;  the  civil 
rights  enforcer  believes  In  enforcing  civil 
rights;  the  administrators  of  the  highway 
program  believes  in  building  highways;  the 
procurer  of  aircraft  carriers  is  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  procuring  more  air- 
cr.aft  carriers.  The  experienced  Washington 
bureaucrat  cultivates  his  allies  in  Congress 
and  the  interest  groups,  and  understands 
the  techniques  of  survival.  What  to  the 
White  House  appears  to  be  subversion  of  its 
goals  is,  to  ilie  bureaucrat,  protection  of  a 
worthy  activity. 

Every  White  House  has  had  problems  with  ^-warned  E)eputy  Secretary  of  State?  Was  Rush 
t!.e  bureaucracy;  the  Ni.'con  AdminLstrruion,  being  shunted  aside  (Kissinger  is  up)  or 
strapped  for  money,  skeptical  of  federal  pro-  being  positioned  to  succeed  William  Rogers 
grams,  has  many  The  Nixon  men  therefore  iKI.i^inger  Is  down)?  Was  Richardson  being 
tend  to  suspect  the  bureaucracy,  to  shut  it     sent   to  Defense   to  slash   Its  budget  or   to 


out  of  policy  considerations,  and  to  try  to  fill 
it  with  Republicans.  (The  latter  effort  is  a 
matter  of  some  controversy  In  Washington. 
There  are  many  reports  that  people  entering 
the  bureaucracy  at  levels  where,  by  law.  their 
politics  are  supposed  to  be  Irrelevant  are 
asked  about  their  party  affiliation.  There 
were  reports  of  this  sort  erf  questioning  dur- 
ing the  Johnson  Administration,  too.  Repub- 
licans perhaps  have  to  try  harder  because 
Republicans,  by  definition,  are  less  attracted 
to  government.  Whatever  the  case,  their  sus- 
splcions  about  the  large  number  of  Demo- 
crats in  the  bureaucracy  are  not  without 
basis,  given  the  many  years  of  Democratl. 
control  of  it  ) 

SEESAW 

The  exigencies  of  coherent  governing,  phi-? 
the  White  House  penchant  for  seclusion  and 
suspicion,  shaped  the  recent  rearrangements. 
They  also  added  to  Washington  termlnologv 
The  Job  description  that  signifies  power  was 
raised  a  notch.  It  no  I<mger  suffices  to  be  a 
Cabinet  officer,  or  ev«i  ■  White  House  assist- 
ant; one  must  be  a  "czar."  This  term  docs 
iiot  show  up  In  official  announcements,  of 
course,  bu«;  everyon*  knows  who  the  "czars" 
are:  George  Shultz,  John  Ehrlichman,  Henry 
Kissinger,  and  Roy  Ash,  the  new  director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
('  Czars,"  by  the  way.  do  not  have  to  be  con- 
firmed by  Congress.  Shultz  needed  confirma- 
tion to  become  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but 
by  presidential  fiat  his  economic  policy  do- 
main now  extends  far  beyond  that.)  These 
are  the  pet^le  with  whom  the  President 
will  deal  on  policy  matters;  they  will  bring 
him  the  information  and  transmit  his  de- 
cisions to  the  rest  of  the  government.  Cab- 
inet officers  win  have  to  be  content  with 
operating  within  this  framework. 

There  was  a  very  large  question  as  to  how 
cousequential  were  all  of  the  chamges  of 
persoiuiel  and  organization  announced  dur- 
ing the  transition  ftom  Nixon  I  to  Nixon  IT. 
Even  though  the  "Washington  observers" 
knew  this,  the  changes  Inevitably  became 
the  stuff  of  headlines,  speculation,  and  talk. 
Ill  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  policies  of  Nixon 
II  already  were  pretty  clear— or  perhaps 
becaxt^e  of  the  fact  that  the  policies  were 
known  and  there  was  therefore  little  else 
to  talk  about — the  new  appointments  filled 
many  column  Inches  and  hours  of  conversa- 
tion. 

For  example,  when  Elliot  Richardson  was 
transferred  from  the  Secretary's  chair  at 
HEW  to  that  at  Defense,  Washington  ob- 
servers considered  a  number  of  poEslbllitles. 
The  appointment  might  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  relationship  between  Richard- 
son and  Henry  Kissinger,  which,  when  Rich- 
ardson was  Undersecretary  of  State  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Nixon  Administration,  had 
t>een  good.  But  that  raised  the  question  of 
whether  that  was  good  or  bad  for  Richard- 
son in  light  of  the  rumor  then  making  the 
rounds  that  Kissinger's  standing  with  the 
President  might  not  be  as  high  as  It  once 
was.  Tills  was  based  on  speculation,  aired  In 
a  syndicated  column  by  Tom  Braden,  that  in 
his  dealings  with  the  North  Vietnamese,  Kis- 
singer had  exceeded  his  presidential  charter. 
(Tims,  accordhig  to  this  theory,  he  had  an- 
nounced that  peace  was  "at  hand"  when  it 
was  not,  since  he  had  reached  terms  which 
were  agreeable  to  neither  Messrs.  Thleu  nor 
Nixon.)  Richardson  was  chosen  over  Kenneth 
Rush,  the  Deputy  Defense  Secretary,  one 
theory  went,  because  Heruy  (all  self-respect- 
ing Washington  observers,  whether  or  not 
they  hr>.ve  ever  met  the  man,  refer  to  Kis- 
singer as  "Henry")  had  a  low  opinion  of 
Rush.  Th'is.  of  course,  assumed  that  Kis- 
singer W.1S  in  good  standing.  But  then  what 
did   it   mean  when  Rush  was  subsequently 
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provide  a  liberal  camouflage  for  Its  continued 
growth? 

The  columnists  play  an  Important  part  in 
the  process  of  deciding  these  things.  Those 
"Washington  observers"  read  the  columnists 
with  a  sharp  eye  out  for  tales  officials  are 
telling  and  for  who  Is  doing  what  to  whom. 
James  Reston,  for  example,  wrote  a  column 
in  early  December  entitled  "And  What  Now 
About  Henry?"  (Reston,  of  course,  does 
know  Kissinger,  and  anyone  worth  talking 
to  In  Washington  knew  that  the  column 
was  based  upon  a  conversation  with  him.) 
Reston  said  that  despite  the  reappointment 
of  Rogers  (Kissinger  is  up),  Kissinger's  fu- 
ture was  unsettled  in  his  own  mind.  Reston 
had  some  hard  news.  Kissinger  was  troubled, 
the  column  said,  by  the  wide  extent  of  his 
Influence,  and  by  being  shielded  by  executive 
privilege  from  questioning  by  the  Congress. 
Until  the  column  appeared,  Kissinger's  an- 
guish over  these  matters  had  not  been  a 
subject  of  much  speculation. 

PERILOUS 

Guidance  on  the  Richardson  question  was 
provided  in  columns  by  the  writing  team  of 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak.  From  them 
it  was  learned  that  Richardson's  deputy  at 
Defense,  William  Clements,  a  Texas  conser- 
vative, had  been  selected  not  by  Richardson 
but  by  the  White  House.  This  was  a  crucial 
signal,  for  Washington  ot)ser^ers  know  that 
leaders  who  cannot  choose  their  deputies  are 
without  power.  The  message  to  the  civilian 
and  military  biureaucracy  was  that  the  new 
Secretary  could  be  circumvented,  and  the 
Pentagon  bureaucracy  cannot  be  outdone  at 
circumvention.  A  week  later,  the  "defense 
community"  was  reported  by  the  columnists 
to  be  in  "a  frenzy."  It  seemed  that  Richard- 
son might  exercise  the  option  of  choosing  his 
own  assistant  secretaries,  and  was  consider- 
ing two  young  men  who  had  opposed  the  war 
and  certain  defense  spending.  Washington 
observers  knew  that  someone  in  the  "defense 
community,"  where  the  columnists  are  known 
to  have  good  sources,  was  trying  to  sandbag 
the  appointments  and  hog-tle  Richardson. 

It  was,  as  the  columnists  said,  "a  classical 
Washington  power  struggle" — the  sort  of 
thing  Washington  observers  love  to  read 
about  over  breakfast  and  talk  about  over 
lunch  and  dlimer. 

Although  many  In  Washington  had  for- 
gotteii\that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
exlsted.Xhe  removal  of  Peter  Peterson  as  its 
SecretaryN^ecame  an  important  subject.  It 
was  knowivS^uch  things  become  known — 
that  PetersonVtoad  not  asked  to  leave.  The 
question,  therefaj;e,  was  why  Peterson's 
career  in  the  Nixon  Administration  had  been 
derailed.  Was  it  a  move  by  the  White  House 
to  curb  the  drive  for  the  1976  presidential 
nomination  by  Charles  Percy,  Peterson's  for- 
mer employer  at  Bell  &  Howell,  and  not  ex- 
actly a  White  House  favorite?  While  this  was 
considered  possible,  other  factors  were  given 
more  weight.  Peterson's  style  was  too  flam- 
boyant: he  spent  too  much  time  cultivating 
(successfully)  the  press;  he  turned  up  too 
often  in  Georgetown  (for  which  read:  homes 
of  liberal  journalists).  It  is  perilous  to  nego- 
tiate the  long  passage  from  the  White  House 
to  the  Washington  community  of  fashionable 
liberal  Journalists  and  politicians.  One  must 
tell  the  journalists  and  politicians  just 
enough  to  Interest  and  amuse  them  without 
arousing,  back  at  the  office,  suspicions  of  dis- 
loyalty. Kissinger  and  presidential  speech- 
writer  William  Safire.  reyling  on  their  brains 
and  disarming  wit,  succeeded.  For  others,  the 
attempt  proved  fatal. 

There  may  even  have  been  policy  consid- 
erations surrounding  Peterson's  demise.  Had 
he,  an  advocate  of  liberal  trade  ptrilcies,  run 
afoul  of  the  protectionist-minded  business- 
men who  are  the  Commerce  Department's 
clientele?  (While  some  Cabinet  officers  get 
In  trouble  for  representing  their  Depart- 
ment's clientele  too  well,  others  can  fall  from 
grace  for  pleasing  them  Insufficiently.  Such 


was  said  to  have  been  the  fate  of  James 
Hodgson,  who  was  removed  as  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  replaced  by  Peter  Brennan,  a 
leader  of  a  construction  trade  union  and 
symbol  of  the  Adniinistratlon's  hope  for  a 
new  Republican  coalition.  When  Ronald 
Ziegler,  tlie  President's  press  .secretary,  an- 
nounced tlial  John  Volpe  would  be  named 
Ambassador  to  Italy,  he  i>ointed  out  that 
Volpe  "started  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  con- 
struction trades  as  a  hod  carrier.") 

The  manner  in  which  the  announcements 
about  personnel  changes  were  made  also 
told  much  about  the  capital  during  the  pe- 
riod of  transition  from  the  first  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration to  theseMind.  The  Cabinet  ap- 
pointments, once  fneslibject  of  a  television 
spectacular,  were  left  to  Ziegler.  Neither  tlie 
President  nor  the  appointees  were  present. 
The  communications  between  Ziegler  and 
the  press  corps  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  trivia  (the  age,  ninety-six,  of  a  Pennsyl- 
vania state  senator  who  was  meeting  with 
the  President)  and  tired  jokes  ( Ki-ssinger's 
women)  that  have  come  to  characterize  these 
exchanges.  Reporters  who  tired  of  waiting 
outside  the  formidable  sets  of  fences  at  Camp 
David  for  Ziegler's  news  gathered  In  the 
White  House  press  room,  where  the  briefings 
were  piped  In  over  a  loudspeaker.  The  scene 
was  surreal.  Reporters  took  notes  aud  ta|>e- 
recorded  the  disembodied  voices.  Perhaps 
in  reaction  to  being  at  this  still  further 
remove  from  the  realities  of  government, 
the  reporters  made  wisecracks  back  to  the 
loudspeaker.  One  day,  the  following  exchange 
between  the  press  secretary  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  aud  a  member  of  the 
free  press,  guardians  of  democracy,  came 
over  the  loudspeaker  in  the  White  House 
press  room : 

Q.  The  last  time  the  President  was  up  here 
he  was  reported  to  be  seen  strolling  around 
in  a  pair  of  fiared  purple  trousers.  I  won- 
der if  you  are  prepared  to  confirm  that  he 
has  such  a  pair. 

A.  Well,  he  wears  sports  clothes  up  here 
from  time  to  time.  I  think  "fiared"  is  a  little 
exaggerated.  Some  of  his  slacks  don't  have 
cuffs  on  them  [laughter].  I  mean  he's  a  reg- 
ular guy.  He  wears  sports  clothes  [laughter). 

Q.  Does  he  have  a  purple  pair? 

A.  I  don't  know  if  he  has  a  purple  pair.  He 
has  other  colors.  He  has  blue,  maroon,  and 
other  colors.  .  . 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  DOES  NOT 

THREATEN    cbNGRESSIONAL    OR 

STATES'  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
consider  the  Genocide  Convention.  I 
want  to  address  myself  toward  those  who 
have  advanced  the  opinion  that  U.S.  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention 
would  result  in  the  surrender  of  certain 
congressional  and  States'  rights.  Some 
critics  have  expressed  the  fear  that  this 
treaty  usurps  the  expressed  power  of  the 
Congress  to  define  and  punish  offenses 
against  the  law  of  nations.  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral Philip  Perlman  aSWressed  this  issue 
in  testimony  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relation.s  Committee 
in  1950  when  he  stated  that — 

Tills  treaty  will  not  bypass  Congress  or  in 
Itself  legislate  Federal  Criminal  Law. 

Indeed,  the  treaty  itself  states  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  domestic  legislatures 
of  the  sigj^atories  involved  to  imdertake 
action  to  state  what  offen.ses  are  punish- 
able, to  prescribe  penalties  and  to  try  the 
guilty  persons,  thus  implementing  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty. 

The  States,  like  the  Congress,  will  not 
suffer  any  loss  of  their  constitutional 
rights  if  the  United  States  ratifies  this 


convention.  It  is  argued  that  if  the  Sen- 
ale  approves  a  convention  which  will  be- 
come a  part  of  our  domestic  law.  tlicn 
this  will  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Slale.'^' 
having  to  surrender  their  jurisdiction  in 
that  field  of  criminal  jurisprudence  to  tlic 
Congre.ss.  However.  Congie.ss  ha.^  al- 
ready been  invested  with  the  power  to 
luescribe  penalties  for  offenses  against 
the  law  ot  nations.  This  i.s  made  cleiir  by 
our  Constitution.  It  is  impo.ssible  to  de- 
prive tlie  Stales  of  jurisdiction  wliiih 
w H.s  never  Ihens  in  the  first  place. 

In  the  word.s  of  Prof.  Richard  G:ud- 
ncr: 

Our  rat  iiic.T lion  of  this  Convention  will 
dissipate  tlie  einbarra.ssing  coniradlctior  bt- 
tween  our  failure  to  act  and  our  traditional 
leadership  In  support  of  basic  human  riyhts 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  delay  no  longer  in  rati- 
fying tliis  important  document. 


NOTED   OREGON   EDITOR   COM- 
MENTS ON  FREEDOM  OF  THE 

PRESS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Piesidcnt.  on 
January  18.  I  introduced  a  bill  <S.  451' 
to  pi-olect  our  first  amendment  rit^ht  to 
a  free  press.  At  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  I  was  gi'anted  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  several  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject enteied  in  the  Record.  Since  that 
time  I  have  received  another  editorial  by 
Mr.  Eric  W.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  the  Medfoid 
Oreg..  Tribune,  whose  father  served  as 
the  distinguished  dean  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Oippon 

Mr.  Allen's  comments  reflect  a  percep- 
tive assessment  of  the  issues  involved  in 
granting  newsmen  protection  fioiii 
forced  di.sclosme  of  their  cohfidenlinl 
.souices  and  infoiTnation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial,  which 
clearly  enunciates  the  people's  right  to 
know,  be  piinted  in  the  Recrd. 

Thei'e  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rrcorn. 
as  follows: 

To  Whom  Is  the  Press  Accoitjtabue'^ 

I  Note. — This  editorial  takes  the  form  ol 
a  personal  letter.) 

Dkar  R — :  Following  our'iecent  discussion 
Ol  the  problems  the  press  liftvhad  in  recent 
niontlis.  with  subpoenas  and  the  jailinp  of 
rrporters.  and  so  on.  you  wrote  to  say  you 
still  leel  the  press  should  be  Just  as  "nc- 
coumable  '  as  everyone  else  seems  "lo  be 
tlicsi-  days. 

I  ai^ree  completely.  The  question  is  not  ac- 
countability: the  question  is,  accouiiiabllii.v 
to  whom? 

Tlie  First  Anieiidment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution reads  in  pertinent  part: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  abridp- 
iiiR  the  freedom  of  speecli,  or  of  the 
pre.ss.   .   .   ." 

Note  that  the  two  freedoms — .speech  a:)d 
press — are  bundled  together,  and  comple- 
ment e.ich  other.  They  are  in.separable.  for  ii 
speech  is  to  be  free.  It  must  also  be  free  to  be 
dLstributed.  That  Is  the  reason  the  two  are 
tied  toneiher.  for  without  one.  the  other  is 
in.sipnificaiit.  They  are  peoples  freedoms, 
both  oj  them. 

Note  also  that  tlie  Constitution  says  "Coii- 
wre.ss  shall  make  NO  law.  .  .  .  '  Tills  is  flat 
a;id  unquHlified,  with  no  ifs.  ands.  bnts  or 
iiowevers. 

The  Founding  Fathers.  In  this  way.  souj^lvt 
to  guarantee  that  every  person  should  lie 
free  to  .say  what  he  thinks,  and  to  find  a 
way  in  wiilch  liLs  opinions — political  or 
otlierv.  i.se — can    be    wldelv    dis,seniinBted. 
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to  accountability — and  you  and  I  agree 

people  and  iustituiions  should  be  ac- 

iitable — to  whom  should   the  press  owe 

accountabUlty?  To  Big  Brother?  To  the 

idem?  To  the  Congress?  To  the  Courts? 

say  no^lhe  press  must  be  accountable 

to  the   ultimate   power   and   authority 

a   self-governing    nation. ■    the   people. 

■fliat  W81S  what  the  Founding  Fathers  ex- 

ed.  and   what   they  attempted   to  guar- 

in  the  First  Amendment, 

cKlay,  however,  througli  the  pretext  land 

\  no  more  tlian  that*    of  relying  on  tlie 

h   Amendment,  v.-hich  giiarantees  a  fair 

speedy    trial    to    persons    acci!.sed.    the 

I    has    come    under    increasing    pre.sitre 

prosecuting    attorneys,    grand    Juries. 

Judges. 

have   attempted    to   force    newsmen 
eveal   the  sources  of    their   Information, 
when    the    ne'.%;.men    have    refused — on 
e.xcelleiit    grounds   that    these   are   con- 
tial.  and  that  to  reveal  them  would  be 
ry  up  sources  of  "non-official"  informa- 
— they  have  been  Jailed, 
newsman    is   a   citizen.    As   such,   he    is 
the  same  obligation  as  any  other  citi- 
to    be    accountable — to    the    duly    con- 
ted  agencies  of  government  in  a  dozen 
?rent    fields.    But    when    he    is   acting    in 
capacity  as  a   ne.vsman.  and  exercising 
constitutionally-protected  right  to  report 
news  as  he  sees  it.  his  accountability  to 
ialdom  should  end. 
doing   this,   he   is   accountable   to    the 
B — his    readers.    It    is    they    he    serves: 
Judges,  or  district   attorneys,  or   grand 
It  is  for  the  i)ec)p;e — not  officialdom — 
udge  whether  he  is  trust  worthy,  or  truth- 
or  honest. 

his  readers  have  a  number  of  ways  of 

ng  on   that   accountability.    They   can 

to  other  sources  of  news,   which   is  a 

sanction,  or   tl.ey  can   make   their 

known   to   the   newspaper,   in 

or  by  letter. 

newspaper's  only  stock  in   trade   is  the 

1  se  of  services  It  provides  its  readers,  and 

;hese  the  most  important  is  the  general 

of  accuracy  and  reliability  of  its  news, 

the  Integrity  of  Its  reporters  and  editors. 

is  going  to  make  mistakes,   because  all 

inan   Institutions  make   mistakes,   but   If 

Is    forthright    in    correcting    these,    that 

to  Its  reputation  for  integrity.) 

nearly   two   centurie.=i.   these   assump- 

Ls  have  governed  the  relationship — often 

uneasy  one — between  the  press  and  gov- 

Only  within  the  past  year  or  two 

e  efforts  to  muzzle   the  press — to   make 

{ ccountable  to  public  afflcials.  rather  than 

ta  readers — n^ide  any  headway. 

Pendleton    East    Oregonian    recently 
the  point  this  way: 
The  best  guarantee  people  in  a  democracy 
that  It  will  survive   is  freedom  of  the 
to  report  fully  tiiose  events  that  stem 
government,  and  their  meaning.  From 
beginning  of  this  nation,  the  press  and 
government    have   been   adversaries   be- 
the  press  has  been  responsible  to  the 
e  government  serves,  not  government." 
phrased  differently,  the  point  was  made  in 
ter'  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  last  No- 

whlch  said  in  part: 
The  press"  as  u.sed  in  the  First  Amend- 
refers  to  the  use  of  a  thing  by  all  peo- 
It   is   not   something   confering   special 
liege  to  an  elite  .  .  . 

To  state  .  .  .  that  newsmen  are  a  special 
granted  special  privilege  by  the  Ftrst 
is  a  galling  arrogance  that  most 
us  less  equal  folk  are  finding  intolerable." 
1  lewsmen  are  not  a  special  breed,  except 
!  ofar  as  they  have  chosen  to  serve  the  peo- 
by  trying  to  tell  them  what  they  need  to 
w — and  to  do  so  tliey  must  be  free  to 
and  pry  and  turn  over  rocks  and — this 
jnportaat — talk  to  pet^le  who  may  know 
shady  goings-on  but  who  are  reluctant  to 
quoted,  and  for  good  reason. 
rhey  must  be  free  to  do  this  if  the  readers 
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are  to  .get  the  kind  of  information  they  need 
to  niake  intelligent  decisions  In  the  exercise 
of  self-government. 

This  13  the  reason — the  only  reason — why 
so-called  "shield  laws"'  are  being  proposed, 
that  would  ma'r.e  it  impossible  to  force  re- 
porters to  divi'lge  their  sources  of  informa- 
tion 

The  Pre-s  i>  accountable.  No  in.stitutlon  is 
more  -o,  ffr  everythiii;j:  it  does  Is  placed  on 
public  .lew  to  be  Judged  by  the  public. 

If  the  day  comes  when  that  accountability 
i.s  due.  not  to  "he  people,  but  to  government 
oRlcniidom.  the  First  Amendment  guarantees 
of  free  speech  ai:d  free  pre.ss — which  rue  in- 
.-^ep.Triib'* — iire  in  dire  clanger 


EUGENIE  L.  WYMAN 

Ml".  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  expre.ss  my  .sadnesvS  over  the  recent 
death  of  Eugene  L.  Wyman.  who  had 
many  per.sonal  friends  in  this  body. 

His  family,  the  law,  philanthropy, 
politics.  To  these.  Gene  Wyman  devoted 
a  Ufetime  all  too  brief;  and  to  each  he 
committed  all  the  love  energy  and  dy- 
namism which  he  amply  possessed. 

In  every  responsibility  he  undertook, 
he  was  "a  t.ike  charge  guy"  with  an  un- 
limited capacity  for  industry. 

A  brilliant  advocate,  he  built  a  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  finest  trial  law"yers 
of  his  generation. 

He  gave  digiiity  to  the  difficult  job  of 
raising  funds,  which  he  did  so  effectively 
for  civic,  political,  and  philanthropic 
causes. 

My  family  and  I  first  came  to  know- 
Gene  Wyman  through  his  wife.  Rosalind, 
a  woman  of  extraordinary  talents  her- 
self. Her  concern  for  the  public  affairs  of 
her  community  and  her  country  were,  I 
am  sure,  an  inspiration  to  Gene  through- 
out his  life. 

But  with  all  their  generous  involve- 
ments in  public  service.  Gene  and  Roz 
were  devoted  most  of  all  to  each  other, 
their  children,  and  their  family.  Eight 
weeks  ago  I  was  privileged  to  participate 
in  a  dinner  honoring  Gene  and  Roz 
Wyman  for  the  help  and  support  they 
had  given  as  American  friends  of  the 
Hebrew  University  in  Israel.  His  young 
daughter,  Betty,  spoke  for  the  Wyman 
children  of  the  love  that  existed  in  their 
family  and  how  close  they  were  to  one 
another.  All  of  us  will  miss  Gene.  Though 
only  47  years  long,  his  life  was  one  full 
of  satisfaction.  And  the  night  we  were 
last  together  reflected  that  life.  He  had 
reason  to  be  proud  of  his  accomplish- 
ments and  to  have  so  many  good  friends 
who  respected  him.  But  he  was  proudest 
of  all  of  his  wife  and  his  children.  And 
he  showed  it. 


RULES  OP  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  committee  rules  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  As  required  by  Public 
Law  91-510 — The  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970 — these  rules  must  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
ask  xmanimous  consent  that  they  be  so 
printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


RULFS    .^ND   PROCEDPaES   Or   THE   SENATE    COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  District  of  Columbia 

Rule  1.  Unless  the  Senate  Is  meeting  at  the 
time,  or  It  is  otherwise  ordered,  and  notice 
given,  the  Committee  shall  meet  regularly  at 
10  30  a.m.  on  the  second  Friday  of  each 
month.  Tlie  Chairman  may.  upon  proper  no- 
tice, call  such  additional  ineetUigs  as  he  may 
deem  necessary,  or  at  such  times  as  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee  may  request  In  writing. 
v.ith  adequate  advance  notice  provided  to  a'.I 
inrmbets  of  The  Committee.  Subcommittee 
lueetinys  sh.'ll  not  be  held  whcu  the  full 
Committee  is  meeting'. 

Rule  2.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970.  insofar  as  they  are  applicable, 
shall  ijovern  xhc  Committee  and  Its  Subcom- 
mittees The  rules  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  the  rules  of  any  Subcommittee  of  the 
Ci>mmittee 

Rule  :3.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
or  if  the  Chaiitnan  Is  not  present,  the  rank- 
ing majority  member  present,  shall  preside 
M  all  meetings.  A  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
of  the  Committee.  However,  the  Committee 
ma..-  authorize  a  quorum  of  one  Senator  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  testimony. 

Rule  4.  Unless  otherwise  determined  by  a 
laajoriry  of  the  Committee,  written  proxies 
luav  t>e  used  for  all  Committee  business,  ex- 
cepi  that  proxies  shall  not  be  permitted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  quorum  to  do 
business.  Committee  business  may  be  con- 
ducted by  a  written  poll  of  the  Committee, 
unless  a  member  requests  that  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  be  held  on  the  matter. 

Rule  5.  There  shall  be  kept  a  complete  rec- 
ord of  all  Committee  action.  Such  records 
shall  contain  the  vote  cast  by  each  member 
of  the  Committee  on  any  question  on  wlUch 
a  yea  and  nay  vote  is  demanded.  The  record 
of  each  yea  and  nay  vote  shall  be  released  by 
the  Committee  either  at  the  end  of  the  exe- 
cutive session  on  a  bill  or  upon  the  filing  of 
the  report  on  that  bUl  as  a  maJorit>-  of  the 
Committee  shall  determine.  The  clerk  of 
the  Committee,  or  his  assistant,  shall  act  as 
recording  secretary  on  all  proceedings  before 
the  Committee. 

Rule  6.  All  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Committee  or  its  Subcommittee  shall  be  open 
to  the  public,  except  where  the  Committee  or 
the  Subcommittee,  as  the  case  may  be.  by  a 
majority  vote,  orders  an  executive  session. 

Rule  7.  The  Committee  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable,  require  all  witnesses  heard  be- 
fore it  to  file  written  statements  of  their 
proposed  testimony  at  least  72  hours  before 
a  hearing  and  to  limit  their  oral  presenta- 
tion to  brief  summaries  of  their  arguments. 
The  presiding  officer  at  any  hearing  Is  au- 
thorized to  limit  the  time  of  each  witness  ap- 
pearing before  the  Committee. 

Rule  8.  Should  a  Subcomlmttee  fall  to  re- 
port back  to  the  full  Committee  on  any  mea- 
sure within  a  reasonable  time,  the  Chair- 
man may  withdraw  the  measure  from  such 
Stibcommittee  and  report  that  fact  to  the 
full  Committee  for  further  disposition. 

Rtile  9.  Attendance  at  executive  sessions  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  limited  to  members 
of  the  Committee  and  the  Committee  stafT. 
Other  persons  whose  presence  Is  requested  or 
con-'icnted  to  by  the  Committee  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  such  sessions. 

Rule  10.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  empowered  to  adjourn  any  meeting 
of  the  Committee  if  a  quorum  Is  not  present 
within  15  minutes  of  the  time  scheduled  for 
such  meeting. 

Rule  11.  Subpoenas  for  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  for  the  production  of  memoranda, 
documents,  and  records  may  be  Issued  by  the 
Chairman  or  by  any  other  member  designated 
by  him.  The  subpoena  shall  briefly  state  the 
matter  to  which  the  witness  Is  expected  to 
testify  or  the  documents  to  be  produced.  All 
witnesses  subpoenaed  before  the  Committee 
who  are  to  testify  as  to  matters  of  fact  shall 
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be  sworn  by  the  Chairman  or  another  mem- 
ber. 

Rule  12.  Accurate  stenographic  records 
shall  be  kept  of  the  testimony  of  all  wit- 
nesses in  executive  and  public  hearings.  The 
record  of  a  witness'  own  testimony,  whether 
la  public  or  executive  session,  shall  be  made 
available  for  inspection  by  witnesses  or  by 
their  counsel  under  Committee  supervision; 
a  copy  of  any  testimony  given  in  public  ses- 
sion or  that  part  of  the  testimony  given  by 
a  witness  in  executive  session  and  subse- 
quently quoted  or  made  part  of  the  record 
of  a  pu'olic  session  shall  be  made  available 
to  any  witness  at  his  expense,  if  he  so  re- 
quests. Witnesses  not  testifying  under  oath 
may  be  given  a  transcript  of  their  testimony 
for  the  purpose  of  making  minor  grammatical 
corrections  and  editing,  but  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  the  substance  of  the  testi- 
mony. Any  question  arising  with  respect  to 
such  editing  shall  be  decided  by  the  Chair- 
man. 

Rule  13.  Subject  to  statutory  requirements 
Imposed  on  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
procedure,  the  rules  of  the  Committee  may 
be  changed,  modified,  amended,  or  suspend- 
ed at  any  time,  provided,  however,  that  not 
less  than  a  quorum  of  the  Committee  so 
determines  in  a  regular  meeting  with  due 
notice,  or  at  a  meeting  specifically  called  for 
that  purpose. 


SENATOR  SAM  J.  ERVIN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  article  in 
yesterday's  Evening  Star-News  on  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  Sam  J.  Ervin,  All  of  us  who  have 
worked  with  Sam  Ervin  admire  him  for 
his  qualities  of  wisdom,  scholarship,  and 
integrity,  and  Shirley  Elder  of  the  Star- 
News  captures  these  qualities  vividly.  He 
is  indeed  eminently  suited  to  perform  the 
important  tasks  he  has  been  assigned.  As 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  it  is  my 
particular  pleasui-e  now  to  work  with 
Senator  Ervin  in  his  new  position  as 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Man  in  ths  Hot  Seat  on  Capttol  Hill 
(By  Shirley  Elder) 

Samuel  James  Ervin,  Jr.,  lawyer,  judge, 
defender  of  the  Constitution,  took  office  as 
the  junior  senator  from  North  Carolina  on 
June  6,  1954.  Almost  immediately  he  was  in 
the  middle  of  things. 

Only  weeks  before,  the  Supreme  Court  had 
jolted  the  South  and  ruled  that  separate- 
but-equal  public  schools  were  not  equal 
enough  for  black  kids.  Ervin,  born  in  the 
South,  quarreled  with  that  ruling  and  helped 
draft  the  Southern  Manifesto  to  protest. 

In  those  days,  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy  still 
was  hunting  Commiintsts  and  terrorizing 
federal  workers,  riding  high,  heading  for  a 
fall  in  which  the  new  senator  would  figure 
prominently — as  one  of  those  who  solemnly 
contemplated  the  facts  and  recommended 
censure. 

Tlie  world  has  changed  since  1954  but  not 
Sam  Ervin.  He  looks  to  the  future  in  terms 
of  the  past  with  unabashed  reverence  for  the 
United  States  Constitution  as  written,  op- 
posing expansion  of  those  words  either  to  the 
left  or  to  the  right. 

He  criticized  the  Supreme  Court  for  ex- 
panding the  Constitution  in  1954  to  outlaw 
segregated  schools;  he  criticizes  the  Supreme 
Court  today  for  narrowing  the  Constitution 
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to  force  a  newsman  to  testify  before  a  gr:ind 
jury. 

Over  the  years  Ervin  often  has  found  him- 
self in  the  middle  of  controversy,  fighting 
civU  rights  bills,  fighting  for  indlviUual 
rights,  gaining  a  reputation  as  a  constitu- 
tloual  expert.  But  the  battles  usually  came 
one  at  a  time. 

Today  Ervin  again  Is  in  the  middle  of  con- 
troversy and  it  is  all  coming  at  once.  Act- 
ing as  chairman  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  or  one  of  two  Judiciary 
subcommittees,  constitutional  right  or  sep- 
aration of  powers,  or  as  chairman  of  a  new 
special  investigating  unit.  Ervin  will  lead 
some  of  the  most  important  legislative  bat- 
tles of  the  new  Congress. 

Starting  today,  he  will  conduct  hearings 
on  one  of  the  hottest  topics  of  the  day,  im- 
poundment— President  Nixon's  practice  of 
refusing  to  spend  money  appropriated  by 
Congress.  Ervin  has  a  bill  to  give  Congress 
a  veto  over  impoundments. 

Starting  Feb.  20.  Ervin  will  conduct  hear- 
ings on  a  basketful  of  proposals  designed  to 
protect  newsmen  from  court  actions  forcing 
them  to  reveal  confidential  information.  He 
says  legislation  should  not  be  necessary  but 
the  courts  "missed  the  boat."' 

'T"ve  always  said  all  jtidges  should  possess 
wisdom  as  well  as  knowledge,"  Ervin  said  in 
a  recent  interview.  "And  I  think  if  I'd  been 
a  judge  out  in  California.  I'd've  exercised  a 
little  wisdom  and  tried  not  to  compel  that 
newsman  (New  York  Times  reporter  Earl 
Caldwell)   to  reveal  his  sources." 

That  lack  of  wisdom,  Ervin  said,  carried 
on  up  to  the  Stipreme  Court  which  rejected 
Caldwell's  plea  in  a  5-4  decision.  "Five  of 
them  muffled  a  golden  opportunity  to  do 
something  constructive  in  this  field, "■  Ervin 
said,  "and  they  just  flatly  held  the  First 
Amendment  didn't  gi\e  a  uewsgathering  any 
privilege  at  all." 

Ervin  said  that  in  his  own  opinion,  each 
case  should  be  decided  on  its  merits.  There 
are  some  situations  where  a  newsman  should 
be  compelled  to  testify  but  there  are  others 
when  he  should  not.  The  courts  must  bal- 
ance the  two  interests  of  society — to  know 
what  is  going  on  tiirough  a  free  press  and  to 
prosecute  crimes  in  which  newsmen  may 
have  knowledge. 

Starting  as  soon  as  a  federal  court  trial 
Is  completed.  En-ln  then  will  take  on  the 
politically  touchy  issue  of  the  bugging  of 
the  Democratic  Party  headquarters  at  the 
Watergate — and  related  tales  of  political 
espionage  from  the  1972  presidential  cam- 
paign. He  says  It  wUl  be  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  no  witnesses  will  be  allowed  to 
duck  behind  a  wall  of  "executive  privilege." 

"I  think  the  Watergate  is  a  very  serious 
affair, "  Ervin  said.  'There  are  serious  charges 
made  about  the  spying  on  presidential  candi- 
dates. There  are  serious  charges  made  about 
attempts  to  disrupt  political  meetings.  There 
are  serious  charges  made  about  the  misuse 
of  campaign  funds.  And  I  think  all  of  these 
things  ought  to  be  investigated. 

"If  people  are  not  guilty  about  some  of  the 
insinuations,  they  ought  to  be  exonerated: 
And  if  they're  not  guilty,  they  ought  to  In- 
sist on  their  own  exoneration." 

no  executive  privilege 

Ervin  said  he  is  particularly  concerned 
about  the  so-called  "Canuck  incident"  in 
which  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle.  D-Malne, 
then  campaigning  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination,  was  accused  of  prejudice 
against  French  Canadians  (by  calling  them 
"Canucks")  in  a  letter  to  the  Manchester 
(N.H.)  Union  Leader.  The  author  of  the  let- 
ter, never  located,  was  said  to  be  a  White 
House  aide. 

Ervin  said  the  plea  of  executive  privilege, 
often  claimed  as  a  general  immunity  from 
Congressional  scrutiny  for  all  White  House 
staff,  win  not  be  accepted  in  the  Watergate 
investigation. 


Executive  privilege  is  another  area  of  Ervin 
concern  and  he  enthusiastically  backed  a 
Senate  Democratic  Caucus  resolution  th.i 
would  limit  its  u^^e  and  provide  for  Senate 
review  whenever  a  witness  claims  sucJi  im- 
munity to  avoid  testifying. 

There  Ls  a  legitimate  area  of  execvitive 
privilege,  he  said,  but  it  is  not  an  absolute 
right  It  can  be  inferred  from  the  constitu- 
tional train  of  executive  power  to  the  Pre.-M- 
dent  that  il.e.'-e  must  be  some  confidenuh; 
matters  between  President  and  sialT,  Ervin 
explains,  just  as  investigative  authority  i.- 
seeu  as  a  necessary  tool  in  Congress'  pov.c; 
to  lesLslate. 

MIX  or  cornpone.  wisdom 

Ervin  approaches  his  collection  of  assign- 
ments this  year  without  hesitation:  "My  wife 
says  if  I  see  a  controver.sy  from  far  off.  I  come 
running  right  up  and  Jump  into  the  middle 
of  it.'  lie  said. 

Bui,  when  It  comes  to  the  Constitutica. 
and  all  the.->e  matters  touch  in  some  way  on 
the  Constitution— rights  and  powers— 
Ervin  is  ready.  He  is.  as  one  aide  said,  a  scho- 
lar as  much  as  politician.  He  reads  consti- 
tutional law  csises  for  recreation. 

At  76.  Ervins  hair  Is  grayer  than  when  h» 
arrived  in  Washington.  His  tall  frame  is  a 
bit  stooped  but  his  words  tumble  out  ai  a 
mix  of  cornpone  and  wisdom  that  ha.s  become 
familiar  over  tlie  years  on  Capitol  Hill 

His  trademark  is  the  folksy  anecdote  iha- 
makes  a  point:  'Way  back  younder  v  !ien  I 
used  to  practice  law  .  .  ."  or  "We  had  a  verv 
tine  poet  in  North  Carolina  some  years 
ago  .     ."  or  'That  reminds  me  of  a  story  .  . 

Sometimes  the  stories  go  on  and  on.  punc- 
tuated bv  evebrows  that  shoot  up  and  down 
giving  Ervin  a  slightly  astonished  look.  Bu; 
he  obviously  enjoys  the  stories  and  wants 
everyone  else 'to.  Often,  as  he  speaks  on  the 
Senate  floor,  he  will  glance  up  to  the  press 
gallery  to  make  certain  the  newsmen  are 
getting  the  point. 

But  the  great  flow  of  words  dries  up  when 
Ervin  is  asked  about  his  personal  life.  He 
lives  across  the  street  from  the  Capitol  in  tlie 
Methodiit  Building  with  his  wife  of  nearly 
50  years.  He  is  a  private  person.  At  home  in 
Morganton.  N.C..  he  likes  to  fish  In  Wash- 
ington, he  reads. 


EUGENE  WYMAN 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wi.-^h  to 
join  with  Senators  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
great  and  good  friend  of  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  passed  away  re- 
cently— Eugene  Wyman.  Tho.se  -who  were 
not  prinleged  to  know  him  in  person 
knew  him  by  reputation,  particularly  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  for  he  had  been  of 
significant  help  to  many.  Gene  Wyman 
was  best  known  in  the  political  world  for 
his  willingness  to  be  of  help  in  securing 
those  resources  which  are  essential  in 
this  coimtiT  to  gain  due  consideration 
for  a  candidate  and  a  program  in  our 
elections.  He  recognized  that  need  and  he 
volunteered  liis  generous  talents  with 
great  dedication  to  that  most  difficult  of 
tasks — raising  sufficient  money  for  many 
candidates  of  my  party  so  that  they 
would  stand  a  serious  chance  of  being 
reasonably  considered  on  election  day. 

Tills  is  not  the  glamour  job  of  pohtics. 
It  is  drudging,  hard  work.  But  it  is  work 
that  Gene  Wyman  did  cheerfully  and 
most  ably.  He  did  it  at  considerable  cost 
to  liimself  and  his  family  in  both  physi- 
cal and  monetary  terms.  He  performed 
tills  difficult  task  without  thought  of 
compensaition.  with  no  quest  for  personal 
publicity.  Ibut  with  a  deep  sense  of  com- 
mitment to  try  to    square  the  odds"  that 
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political  system  might  work  its  will 

m*e  fairly  and  responsibly. 

'  liose  of  us  who  make  politics  our  lives 

"I  miss  0«ne  Wyman.  More  important. 

political  system  and  our  country  will 

mite  him.  We  share  the  grief  of  his  lovely 

faiplly  over  his  imtimely  departure.  We 

;  also  the  great  honor  of  having  ben- 

efiljed  from  his  presence  among  us. 
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Security 


DEPARTURE      OP      ROBERT      BALL 
FI  X>M  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 

I  [T.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
paj  special  tribute  to  an  individual  who 
haf  rendered  superb  service  to  the  Na- 
tioii  as  Commissioner  of  our  social  se- 
cur  ty  system. 

I ;  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  regret  that 
I  vi  »w  the  President's  decision  not  to  re- 
tain Mr.  Ball  as  Social  Security  Com- 
mis  iioner. 

I I  an  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ing^ Star-News  of  January  5,   1973, 

er  Philip  Shandler  noted  that  Mr. 
's  departure  comes  at  a  time  when 
social  security  program  is  on  the 
?  of  what  may  be  the  biggest  job 
for  an  agency  with  one  of  the  most 
con^plex  missions  in  Government. 

Ball  has  been  characterized  as  a 
genius  by  Representative  Wilbur 
MnJLs,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Mei  US  Committee,  which  makes  the  dis- 
mis  lal  of  this  public  servant  all  the  more 
imifdatable  to  many  of  us. 

Ball  has  rendered  the  Nation  a 
public  service  that  is  incomparable.  His 
kno  fledge,  his  remarkable  abilities,  and 
intense  dedication  to  his  job  and 
profession  will  be  sorely  missed.  It  is 
the  President  did  not  have 
foresight  to  retain  Bob  Ball  as  Social 
rity  Commissioner, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Shahdler's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rec  >ro. 

Tiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
f  i>llows : 

SocuL  Secubitt  Chief  Droppfd 

(By  Philip  Shandler) 

Pi+sident   Nixon   has  decided   not    to   re- 

Soclal  Security  Commissioner  Robert  M. 

In   the   second   term.   Ball's   departure 

5  as  the  Social  Security  program  is  on 

?erge  of  what  may  be  the  biggest  job 

for  an  agency  with  one  of  the  most  com- 

tnlBslons  In  government. 

a  statement  prepared  to  coincide  with 

mpendlng  White  House  annoirncement, 

58,  said  recent  Social  Security  leglsla- 

was  so  significant  "It  can  be  said  that 

I  rogram  has  come  of  age."  And  he  added: 

Is  particularly  difficult  for  me  to  leave 

and  not  be  a  part  of  these  efforts  .  .  ." 

President  was  expected  to  announce 

possibly  today,  that  he  has  accepted 

resignation   of   Ball,   a   33 -year   federal 

"-'■  who  for  more  than  a  decade  has 

unprecedented  expansion  of   what 

the   world's  biggest  retirement   and 

system. 

PRAISE   FROM    MILLS 

WUbur  MUls,  D-Ark.,  chairman  of  the 

Ways  and  Means  Committee,   which 

i   Social   Security  legislation,   said   It 

be   "hard   to   find   an   equal   to   Bob 

whom  he  called  "a  near-genius." 

ogues    between    Ball    and    Mills    have 

a  familiar  and  Instructive  fixture  of 

Bsslonal  activity  for  years.   And  Mills 

he  would  be  "wat'-hlng  carefully"  the 

of  a  successor. 
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Social  Security  annuity  increases.  Medi- 
care extensions  and  the  first  federalization 
of  a  welfare  program — the  so-called  adult 
categories  of  state  aid  to  the  needy  aged, 
blind  and  disabled — were  voted  by  Congress 
in  its  last  session. 

This  will  require.  Ball  said,  "at  least  as 
much  effort  and  complexity  for  the  Social 
Security  Administration  as  the  setting  up 
of  the  Medicare  program"  of  health  Insur- 
ance for  the  elderly  eight  years  ago. 

But  he  insisted  that  his  resignation  is  a 
"mutually  agreeable  departure. "  and  that  he 
had  "every  confidence  that  the  organization 
will  perform  well  '  under  new  direction. 

There  was  no  immediate  explanation  from 
the  White  House  for  letting  Ball  go.  nor  on 
a  successor.  His  deputy,  Arthur  Hess — the 
only  other  political  appointee  at  Social  Se- 
curity has  not  been  told  to  go. 

Ball  said  he  would  stay  on  until  a  suc- 
cessor takes  over. 

A  spokesman  for  Sen.  Russell  Long.  D-Ia., 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
said  he  hoped  the  White  House  "won't 
politicize  the  Job." 

This  could  happen,  however,  with  what 
many  see  as  a  conservative  mood  clouding  the 
prospect  for  further  expansive  social  leg- 
islation from  the  Congress  that  convened 
this  week,  and  thus  minimize  the  need  for 
a  Social  Security  chief  of  Balls  expertise. 

Ball,  a  native  of  New  York,  developed  an 
interest  in  Social  Security  while  a  senior  at 
Wesleyan  University  in  1935,  from  a  professor 
who  was  a  consultant  on  the  newly  created 
program. 

In  1939,  he  took  a  $1,620  job  as  a  field  rep- 
resentative, became  a  protege  of  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen,  and  rose  to  become  deputy  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  in  1954. 

Cohen  was  named  secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare — 
Social  Security's  parent  agency — by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  Ball  was  promoted 
to  head  the  Social  Security  program  in  1962. 

"SUPERB    ADMINISTRATOR"' 

"A  simply  superb  admlni.strator,  "  Cohen 
was  quoted  as  describing  Ball  in  a  profile  a 
few  years  ago. 

At  the  same  time.  Ball  was  described  by 
an  anti-poverty  worker  as  "my  favorite  bu- 
reaucrat .  .  .  This  guy  really  cares." 

A  husky  six-footer  with  a  quiet  voice,  Ball 
seemed  at  congressional  hearings  to  have  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  facts  and  patience. 

In  recent  years,  he  has  received  top  awards 
for  service  from  both  the  government  and 
the  private  sector. 

In  an  interview.  Ball  said  there  was  very 
little  different "  he  would  like  to  have  seen 
develop  in  his  field  legislatively. 

"We've  got  about  all  one  can  snv  grace 
for  now, "  he  said. 

When  he  leaves.  Ball  Intends  to  write  a 
book — "doesnt  everyone?" — he  said.  It  will 
deal  with  "the  tendency  in  some  quarters  to 
see  Social  Security  as  Just  another  govern- 
ment program.  " 


SENATOR  McCLELLANS  RESIGNA- 
TION FROM  THE  PERMANENT 
INVESTIGATIONS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Senator 
McClellan  on  his  distinguished  sen-ice 
as  chairman  of  the  Permanent  Investi- 
gations Committee  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  During  the  18 
years  he  headed  that  subcommittee,  more 
investigations  were  held  than  under  any 
other  previous  chairman — and  the  scope 
of  these  investigations  has  led  to  a  num- 
ber of  badly   needed   reforms.   Indeed, 


John  McClellan  has  compiled  a  remark- 
able record  as  a  congressional  investiga- 
tor. Although  his  leadership  in  this  area 
will  be  missed,  fortunately,  his  accept- 
ance of  the  chairmanship  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  means  that  the 
Nation  will  continue  to  reap  the  benefits 
from  his  years  of  experience. 

John  McClellan  first  became  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, then  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments,  in 
1943.  He  served  as  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee from  1949  to  1953  and  from  1955 
until  last  summer.  Prom  1955  on,  he 
headed  the  Permanent  Investigations 
Subcommittee  and  from  1957  to  1960  he 
also  headed  the  Labor  Rackets  Commit- 
tee—better known  as  the  McClellan 
Committee.  Indeed,  the  name  John  Mc- 
Clellan has  become  practically  synony- 
mous with  congressional  investigation— 
and  for  good  reason. 

Few  of  us  connected  with  Government 
Will  forget— or  fail  to  acknowledge  the 
value  of— the  McCleUan-led  investiga- 
tions into  organized  crime,  into  the  mili- 
tary sea  transportation  service,  into 
OEO  gi-ants,  into  defense  contracts,  and 
into  militarj'  service  clubs.  As  one  who 
took  part  in  the  last  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned investigations,  I  can  attest  to  both 
the  need  for  them  and  the  proficiency  the 
.subcommittee  chairman  showed  in  con- 
ducting them.  As  I  said  last  August,  at 
the  time  he  moved  over  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Senator 
McClellan  has  repeatedly  shown,  during 
the  course  of  these  investigations,  a  sense 
of  fairness  and  consideration  that  might 
not  be  expected  in  a  lesser  man. 

What  is  really  impressive  about  all 
these  investigations  is  not  the  head- 
lines—although there  were  many— but 
the  results.  Despite  all  kinds  of  dlfficul- 
tie.s.  the  efforts  of  the  subcommittee, 
under  Senator  McClellan's  leadership, 
have  led  to  dismissals,  convictions,  cor- 
rective legislation,  administrative  im- 
provements, and  billions  of  dollars  saved 
tlie  American  taxpayer. 

For  instance,  the  1961  military  sea 
transportation  service  investigation  re- 
vealed improper  practices  by  contractors 
and  supervisory  personnel  alike.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  top  official  was  forced  to  resign 
and  certain  defense  contract  procedures 
were  revised. 

Further  tightening  of  defense  contract 
procedures  came  about  as  a  result  of  the 
"pyramiding  of  profits"  hearings  of  1962 
and  the  famous  TFX  probe  that  began 
the  same  year.  In  the  first  instance,  in 
addition  to  the  $7.9  million  in  excess 
profits  the  government  later  recovered. 
the  Defense  Department  was  prompted 
to  deal  directly  for  subsystems,  to  put  to 
effective  use  the  concept  of  incentive  con- 
tracts, and  to  establish  a  realistic  scale 
of  fees  and  profits  to  be  paid  prime  con- 
tractors. 

Ill  the  second  case,  the  TFX  probe  re- 
sulted in  a  direct  savings  of  $61  million 
in  1  year  and  the  cancellation  in  1968  of 
one  portion  of  the  F-111  program.  When 
Congress  stopped  the  Navy  version  of  the 
plane,  another  $2  billion  or  so  was  saved. 
In  that  connection,  I  cannot  help  but 
thmk  of  the  problems  that  have  plagued 
the  F-111  right  down  to  this  very  day. 
This  aircraft  had  to  be  pulled  out  of 
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combat  in  Vietnam  and  was  not  reintro- 
duced for  4  years — hardy  a  distinguished 
record.  I  shudder  to  think  what  might 
have  happened  had  there  been  no  inves- 
tigation. If  there  ever  "Ras  an  instance 
that  proved  the  value  of  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan's efforts,  this  was  it. 

I  am  also  reminded  that  it  was  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Washington, 
Senator  Jackson,  who  fiist  urged  this 
TFX  investigation.  Senator  Jackson  has 
.served  with  Senator  McClellan  on  both 
tlie  Government  Operations  Committee 
and  its  permanent  investigations  sub- 
committee for  a  long  time  and  we  are, 
indeed,  fortunate  to  have  such  a  fine  suc- 
cessor to  pick  up  where  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan leaves  off. 

When  I  joined  the  subcommittee  back 
in  early  1969.  the  TFX  probe  was  still 
underway.  Since  then,  though,  there 
have  been  several  other  investigations  of 
great  significance.  One  of  these  was  the 
much-publicized  service  clubs  scandal 
that  grew  out  of — but  was  not  geograph- 
ically restricted  to — the  war  in  South 
Vietnam.  At  a  time  when  so  many  yoimg 
men  were  sacrificing  so  much,  it  was,  in- 
deed, discouraging  to  find  that,  not  only 
were  some  Vietnamese  making  a  fortune 
out  of  the  war,  but  also  that  a  number 
of  misguided  Americans — in  and  out  of 
the  armed  services — were  using  PXs  and 
service  clubs  to  line  their  own  pockets. 
Reform  was  needed,  the  investigation  put 
the  public  spotlight  on  that  need,  and 
since  then  changes  have  been  made. 

In  surveying  Senator  McClellan's  ac- 
complishments on  this  subcommittee,  one 
could  not  finish  without  mentioning  the 
extensive  investigations  into  organized 
crime.  Four  such  investigations  have  al- 
ready been  completed  and  a  fifth  is  im- 
derway.  As  a  result,  a  number  of  impor- 
tant ciime-stopping  bills  were  introduced 
and  subsequently  enacted  into  law. 

For  instance,  using  interstate  trans- 
portation or  communications  of  any  kind 
for  the  transmittal  of  wagering  infor- 
mation has  now  been  made  a  crime.  Also, 
it  is  now  a  crime  to  use  interstate  trans- 
portation for  gambling  paraphernalia. 
Beyond  that,  other  new  laws  crack  down 
on  criminals  fleeing  from  prosecution  or 
imprisonment,  and  make  it  a  felony  for 
one  to  carry  weapons  of  any  kind  after 
being  convicted.  These  measures  have 
led  to  the  imprisonment  of  himdreds  of 
persons  involved  in  organized  crime,  and 
are  invaluable  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's organized  crime  strike  forces 
which  are  operating  in  various  sectors  of 
the  coimtry. 

Furthermore,  the  1963-64  hearings  led 
to  a  new  subcommittee  being  formed  to 
draft  still  more  legislation.  Senator 
McClellan  headed  up  this  effort,  and 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  and  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1970  came  about  as  a  result. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  banking 
and  securities  probes  that  have  been 
held.  A  1965  investigation  of  bank  char- 
tering policies  helped  formulate  the  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  Supervisory  Act  of 
1966,  Similarly,  an  ongoing  investiga- 
tion of  the  influence  of  organized  crime 
in  the  securities  business  has  led  to  the 
realization  that  more  needs  to  be  done 
to  protect  the  public  in  this  area. 


I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  I  think  the 
point  has  alreadi'  been  made  that  Sena- 
tor McClellan  has  done  the  Congress 
and  the  Nation  a  great  service  by  bring- 
ing to  light  numerous  instances  of  crime 
and  corruption  that  threaten  our  na- 
tional security.  We  are  fortunate  that  we 
still  have  his  guidance  and  counsel  as  a 
member  of  the  Permanent  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee,  and  his  assistance 
as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Wiiile  all  of  us  can  understand, 
and  appreciate,  the  reasons  for  his  res- 
itrnation  his  leader.ship  as  chairman  will 
certainly  be  misled.  His  fairness  toward 
all  running  his  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee meetings  .set  a  fine  example,  and 
his  thoroughness  and  dedication  was, 
and  i.^.  an  inspiration  to  all. 

I  am  sure  I  am  not  alone  in  saying 
that  it  is  with  regret  that  I  see  Senator 
McClellan  take  his  leave  of  chairman- 
ship, but  I  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that 
om"  loss  is  offset  by  the  fact  that  the  all 
important  Appropriations  Committee 
will  now  receive  even  more  of  his  time 
and  talents.  The  Nation  is  indeed  fortu- 
nate— at  this  point  in  time — that  such 
will  be  the  case.  My  best  wishes  to  Sen- 
ator McClellan  in  this  challenging  task 
and  to  Senator  Jackson  who  must  now 
follow  in  his  footsteps. 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  STRESSES 
NEED  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  WORK 
FOR  SOLUTIONS  TO  HEALTH 
CRISIS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
requested  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  enter  my  name  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3.  the  Health  Security  Act. 
of  which  he  is  chief  sponsor.  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress and  wish  to  continue  to  associate 
my.self  with  the  current  measure.  I  do 
not  subscribe  to  each  and  every  one  of  its 
provisions,  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
United  States  is  in  the  midst  of  a  health 
crisis.  We  in  the  Congress  have  a  com- 
pelling obligation  to  alleviate  that  crisis 
as  quickly  and  as  well  as  we  can. 

Before  we  can  enact  legislation  to  help 
accomplish  the  momentous  task  of  in- 
suring adequate  health  care  for  every 
American,  the  American  public  must 
know  Uje  issues  and  think  about  the  al- 
terna'tives.  The  public  debate  has,  of 
course,  begun.  The  positions  of  the  hos- 
pitals, the  doctors,  the  insurance  compa- 
nies, and  others  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Congress.  Now  the  public 
must  be  educated  to  the  proposals  before 
the  Congress  so  that  they,  as  voters  and 
as  consumers  of  health  care,  can  convey 
their  preferences  to  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

What  are  some  of  the  chronic  ailments 
that  beset  health  care  delivery  in  Amer- 
ica? 

Fust,  health  care  is  inadequate.  The 
United  States  lags  behind  other  major 
industrial  nations  in  infant  mortality,  in 
life  expectancy  for  both  males  and  fe- 
males. Health  care  does  not  exist  in  many 
rural  areas.  The  poor  In  urban  areas  are 
too  often  neglected  in  the  provision  of 
health  care. 

Health  care  is  expensive.  Anyone  who 


has  ))a:d  for  hoipital  costs,  prescription 
drugs,  and  medical  services  recently 
knows  that  these  costs  are  skyrotkeiing. 
For  those  on  low  fixed  incomes  the  bur- 
den is  difficult.  For  nearly  everyone  who 
is  visited  by  a  catastrojihic  illness,  casi.s 
can  be  irusjrmountable  and  peinianentiy 
deva.stating. 

Health  in.'^ursnce  protection  is  inade- 
quate. Mo.-t  -Americans  have  no  coverage 
for  dental  care,  and  more  than  half  have 
no  insurance  for  prescription  drugs.  doL- 
toi'o'  office  or  home  visits,  or  outpaw^^-' 
X-ray  and  laboratory  services.  As  pres- 
ently constituted,  mcst  health  insurance 
creates  r.  bias  toward  hospitalization.  The 
cost  of  catastrophic  illness  Ls  rarely  pro- 
tected against.  Health  in.surance  benefits 
account  for  only  one-third  of  the  total 
private  health  care  cost. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  a  ma.ior  restructuring  of  tiie 
system  of  health  care  delivery  in  Amer- 
ica. The  people  of  our  country  know  the 
crushing  burdens  and  frustrating  in- 
adequacies of  tlie  existing  system.  Each 
Member  of  Congress  has  heaid  the  nim- 
ble of  discontent.  Let  us  provide  the  peo- 
ple witli  alternaiives.  Let  us  discass.  Let 
us  coun.sel.  Then  let  us  get  on  with  the 
urgent  business  of  easing  the  health  care 
crisis  in  America. 

As  a  casponsor  of  S.  3,  the  Health  Se- 
curity Act  and  as  a  Senator  who  is  very 
concerned  about  the  quantity,  quality, 
and  maldistribution  of  health  care  in 
America  today.  I  plecge  efforts  to  tint 
end. 


LOBBYING  BY  TAX-EXEMPT 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Ml".  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  lively  tax  reform  issues  of  the 
la.st  Congress  was  whether  tax-exempt 
organizations  should  be  allowed  to  lobby 
without  losing  their  tax-exempt  status. 
A  proposal  introduced  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Pemisylvania  (Mr.  Scott •  and 
myself  eventually  attracted  42  cosjwn- 
sors.  and  a  similar  proposal  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  al.«o 
generated  much  support. 

Senator  Scott  and  I  are  again  working 
on  a  bill  to  pemiit  lobbying  by  tax-ex- 
empt organizations.  We  hope  to  have 
the  active  participation  and  support  of 
our  colleagues  again  this  year,  and  to 
draft  our  proposal  m  conjimction  with 
a  similar  effort  being  made  in  the  House. 

The  present  unfair  law  which  unneces- 
sarily restricts  lobbying  by  tax-exempt 
organizations  continues  to  crj-  out  for  re- 
form. Senator  Scott  and  I  would  wel- 
come the  comments  of  our  colleagues  as 
we  prepare  our  proposal.  In  this  regard, 
I  commend  to  them  an  article  by  Alvin 
J.  Ge.ske  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Tax  Journal, 
entitled  "Direct  Lobbying  Activities  of 
Pubhc  Charities."  This  article  gives  an 
overview  of  the  history  of  legislative  pro- 
posals in  this  area  and  agrees  with  us 
that  legislation  is  still  needed.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Direct  Lobbying  AcrmxiES  of  F^t-Biic 
Charities 
(By  Alvln  J.  Geske) 
f^oTE. — Alvin    J.    Geske    (B.A.    Southern 
University,  1964;  J.  D.  University 
Chicago,    1967)    Is   with    the   Legislation 
Regulations  Division   of   the   Office    of 
Counsel.  Internal  Revenue  Service.  The 
ions  expressed  herein  are  those  of  the 
lor  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  those 
le  Internal  Revenue  Service.  This  article 
originally  prepared  as  a  seminar  paper 
a  graduate  course  at  The  National  Law 
er,  George  Washington  University.) 

present  law.  an  organization  exempt 
taxation  under  section  501(c)  (3)  of  the 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  '  and  qualified 
receive  deductible  charitable  contributions 
section  170(c)(2)    (hereafter  referred 
a  ■•charity")  which  has  engaged  in  sub- 
activities   relating    to    carrying    on 
jiaganda  or  otherwise  attempting  to  in- 
legislatlon  may  lose  its  tax-exempt 
under  section  SOlfci  (3)  and  its  quali- 
to  receive  deductible  contributions, 
the  other  band,  a  taxable  organization 
obtain  a  business  deduction  under  sec- 
162  for  expenses  relating  to  appearances 
or  communicatlona  with,  a  legislative 
or  members  thereof,  to  further  its  busi- 
lnterest.s.' 
Consequently,  If  a  charity  wishes  to  en- 
In    direct    lobbying — to    communicate 
or  make  appearances  before,  a  legisla- 
body  or  members  thereof — with  respect 
dtatters  relating  to  Its  exempt  purposes, 
at  a  substantial  disadvantage  when  com- 
wlth  a  taxable  organization.  For  exam- 
If  a  bill  Is  being  considered  In  the  ieg- 
of  State  X  to  control  water  pollu- 
the  Doe  Steel  Company,  one  of  the  prln- 
polluters    of    the    State's    rivers,    can 
expenses  which  relate  to  appearances 
.  submission  of  statements  to,  or  send- 
'  ;ommuntcatlons  to.  the  State  legislature 
of  its  members  or  committees  with 
to  such  bill.  Purthermore.  the  Doe 
Company  could  deduct  expenses  which 
direct  connection  with  the  communl- 
of  information  between  it  and  an  or- 
of  which  it  is  a  member  with  re- 
to  such  proposed  legislation  if  the  leg- 
on  is  of  direct  interest  to  it  and  the 
Izatlon  (as  it  might  be  if  the  organiza- 
were  a  btislness  league  I .  The  Do«  Steel 
cotild  also  deduct  that  |>«mon  of 
paid  to  any  organization  which  can  be 
to  direct  lobbying  activities  of  the 
relating  to  this  bill.  ■ 
the  other  hand,  a  charity   (such  as  a 
organization  whose  members  may 
have   particular  knowledge   about   the 
of  pollution)    would  encounter  sub- 
problems  If  it  attempted  to  com- 
cate  with  the  SUte  legislature  on  this 
If  the  activities  connected  with  such 
nlcation  were  found  to  be  a  subetan- 
*art  of  the  activities  of  the  organization 
such   communication   did    not    qualify 
making  available   of  the  results  of 
analysis,  study  or  research,"  it 
lose  Its  status  as  a  section  501(c)  (3) 
and  Its  qualification  to  receive 
tible  contributions.  *  Purthermore.  the 
ion  would  be  greatly  hindered  by 
t  that  the    substaaitlallty  '  test  as  ad- 
fails  to  give  the  organization  any 
ingful  guidelines  as  to   the  extent  or 
of  the  political  activities  which  may 
on  by  charities.^  In  addition,  the 
Revenue  Services  regulation.?  as  to 
material  constitutes  the  result  of  non- 
n  analysis,  study  or  research  give  a 
y    so    little   guidance    In    determining 
ler  particular  materials  qualify  as  the 
"of  such  activities  that  the'  charity 
very  likely  be  reluctant  to  make  sub- 
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missions  to  a  legislature  in  reliance  on  the 
nonpartisan  nature  of  the  materials  sub- 
mitted. '  Since  even  a  review  of  an  organiza- 
tion s  status  as  s  section  501(c)(3)  orga- 
nization or  an  annoimcement  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  that  it  would  no  longer 
extend  advance  assurance  of  deductibility 
of  con:ribution.s  to  the  organization  can  dry 
up  the  organization's  sources  of  funds  from 
other  exempt  organizations  and  from  indi- 
viduals respectively,  the  charitv  would  have 
a  strong  tendency  to  avoid  even  insubstan- 
tial political  activity  for  fear  that  a  particular 
item,  even  if  it  represents  an  e.xtremely 
small  portion  of  the  organizations  budget 
and  activity,  could  lead  to  an  investigation 
of.  and  possible  revocation  of,  its  section  501 
(c)  (3)  exemption.  • 

Thus,  section  162  provides,  in  accordance 
with  Congressional  intent,  a  cle.ir  tax  stim- 
ulus for  taxpayers  engaged  In  a  trade  or 
business  for  profit  to  communicate  with, 
and  make  appearances  before,  legislative 
bodies  or  members  thereof  in  connection  with 
legislation  affecting  their  activities  entered 
into  for  profit  even  though  the  pasitions  they 
are  advocating  may  be  inimical  to  the  public 
interest.'  Conversely,  section  501(c)(3). 
which  is  predicated  upon  activities  beneficial 
to  the  public,  operates  as  a  strong  disincen- 
tive for  charities  to  communicate  with,  or 
make  appearances  before,  legislative  bodies 
with  respect  to  matters  relating  to  their 
charitable  programs."  even  though  some  of 
these  organizations  have  members  and  em- 
ployees who  are  among  the  "most  knowledge- 
able people  in  our  society  in  areas  which  re- 
late to  the  commonweal."  '■' 

It  appears  that,  in  order  for  legislatures  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  information  on  all  sides 
of  legislative  controversies  where  there  are 
competing  business  and  non-business  In- 
terests, in  accordance  with  Congressional  in- 
tent as  expressed  in  the  Committee  reports 
accompanying  the  1962  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 162,  nonbusiness  groups  as  well  as  busi- 
ness Interests  should  be  encouraged  to  com- 
municate to  legislatures  their  views  with  re- 
spect to  legislation  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion..'' 

BACKCROrND 

Prior  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1962,  Treasury 
RegiUations  under  section  162  or  its  pred- 
ecessors had  consistently  provided  that  no 
deduction  was  allowable  for  expenses  paid  or 
incurred  for  lobbying  purposes. ^^  Although 
these  regulations  were  originally  Interpreted 
by  the  courts  as  precluding  deductions  only 
for  expenses  relating  to  Illegitimate  or  un- 
ethical practices,:^  later  decisions,  Uicluding 
Supreme  Court  decisions  In  1941  and  1959, 
interpreted  these  regulations  to  preclude 
deductions  for  expenses  relating  to  all  forms 
of  legLslative  activity." 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  appeared 
to  be  some  Justification  for  dLsallowUig  char- 
itable deductions  to  organizations  which  en- 
gaged in  substantial  lobbying  activities  since 
a  contrary  result  would  liave  allowed  a  con- 
tributor to  obtain  indirectly  a  deduction  for 
amounts  used  for  lobbying  purposes.  ■ 

As  indicated  above,  in  1962  Congress  en- 
acted section  162(e),  which  allowed  taxpay- 
ers to  deduct  expenses  relating  to  direct  lob- 
bying activities  in  matters  of  direct  interest 
to  the  Taxpayer's  trade  or  business. -^  The 
legislative  history  Indicates  that  Congre.ss 
wlblied  to  make  the  change  in  prior  law  for 
the  following  reasons:  (1)  since  expen.ses  of 
direct  lobbying  relate  to  income-producing 
activities,  an  accurate  measure  of  net  income 
requires  that  they  be  deductible;  (2)  it  is 
anomalous  to  allow  deductions  for  business 
expenses  incurred  in  appearing  before  exec- 
utive or  administrative  officials  with  respect 
to  administrative  matters,  or  before  the 
courts  with  respect  to  Judicial  matters,  and 
not  to  allow  deductions  for  similar  expen.ses 
of  appearing  before   legislative   bodies;    and 


(3)  a=  a  matter  of  governmental  policy  it  Js 
desirable  for  legislative  bodies  to  have  readily 
available  to  them  information  concerning  the 
impact  of  present  laws  or  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  the  trade  or  business  of  taxpayers." 

As  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  section 
H2(e).  the  tax  law's  position  of  basic  neu- 
tridity  between  business  Interests  and  non- 
bu.sine.ss  interests  with  respect  to  political 
aotivity  was  altered.  This  change  and  the  in- 
creasing desire  of  many  charities  to  engage 
in  direct  lobbying,  particularly  with  respect 
to  such  issues  as  environmental  protection 
birth   control,   and   health   care,   have   lead 
cliarities  to  seek  modification  of  the  restric- 
tions of  .section  501()c(3)  on  direct  lobbvinp 
In  opposition  to  the  charities'  contention 
that  they  should  be  able  to  engage  in  ■sub- 
stantial" program-related  direct  lobbying   it 
may  be  argued  that,  except  where  an  expense 
for  rommunitating  with  a  legislative  body 
qualifies  as  a  business  expense  bv  virtue  of 
Its  relation.ship  to  profit-motivated  activities 
of  a  taxpayer,  such  an  expense  should  be  con- 
sidered   a    nondeductible    personal   expense 
and,    consequently,    a    contribution    to    an 
or:,-anization  which  engages  In  such  activity 
should    also    be    nondeductible.    The    short 
answer  to  this  arg\iment  Is  that  many  per- 
.sonal  expenses  not  related  to  a  tajttever's 
bu.siness   activities   are   deductible.    Ori^  of 
these   categoris  of  deductible   personal   ex- 
penses    is     charitable     contributions      The 
theory  behind  allowing  charitable  organiza- 
tions to  receive  deductible  contributions  is 
that  these  organizations  perform  socially  de- 
sirable functions,  including  some  functions 
w  hich  relieve  the  government  of  burdens."^ 

Since  the  theorj-  underlying  the  charitable 
deduction  is  that  the  recipient  organization': 
perform  desirable  functions.  It  would  seem 
that  as  a  part  of  such  programs  they  should 
be  able  to  inform  the  legislative  bodies  of 
their  positions  on  proposed  legislation  or  the 
need  for  legislation  so  long  as  this  legislative 
activity  is  limited  to  matters  which  affect  the 
organization's  charitable  program  (or  mat- 
ters which  concern  the  status  of  the  orga- 
nization or  contributions  to  It) . 

When  Congre.ss  considered  major  tax  le"is- 
lation  in  1969.  charities  were  hopeful  of  "re- 
storing the  imbalance.  At  the  hearings  chari- 
ties expres.sed  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
substantiality  tests.'"  But  Congress  was  in« 
an  uncharitable  mood  toward  charities-  an 
amendment  that  would  have  allowed  chari- 
ties to  engage  in  direct  lobbying  without  the 
limitation  of  the  "substantiality"  test  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Cooper.™  but  nev6r 
called  up  for  consideration.  In  fact,  the  only 
provision  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act  concerning 
tlie  political  activities  of  charities  further 
restricts  the  political  activities  of  private 
foundations;  this  provision,  which  adds  .sec- 
tion 4945  to  the  Code,  Imposes  excise  taxes 
on  amounts  paid  or  incurred  by  private 
foundations  for  direct  lobbying  and  "gra.ss- 
riKHs-  lobbying  activities,  even  if  such  activi- 
ties are  insubstantial.^' 

RECENT    legislative    PR0P0S.\LS 

A  number  of  bills  were  introduced  in  the 
Ninety-second  Congress  designed  to  provide 
k'uidelines  concerning  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  lobbying  activities  which  could  be 
carried  on  by  certain  charities."-  The  three 
propo-sals  which  appeared  to  generate  the 
most  support  were  a  bin  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Muskie  In  March,  1971  (hereinafter  It  he 
"Muskie  bill'),  a  bill  introduced  JolntU'j  by 
Senators  Muskie  and  Scott  In  January,  ](972 
(hereinafter  the  'Muskle-Scott  blH").'aild  a 
bill  introduced  by  Representative  Ullmanknd 
others  in  March,  1972  (hereinafter  the  '■Ell- 
man  bill").  Tliese  bills  will  be  examilned 
separately,  and  the  approaches  takeii  in 
them  w  ill  be  compared  with  other  approaches 
stmtrested  in  recent  legal  literature. 

On  March  30,  1971,  Senator  Muskie  intro- 
duced a  bill  that  would  revise  the  Internal 
Re^eiiiie    Code    to    allow   organizations    de- 
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scribed  in  section  509(a)(1),  (2)  or  (3) 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  "public  charities") 
to  engage  in  certain  direct  lobbying  without 
fear  of  losing  their  tax-exempt  status  or 
their  qualification  to  receive  deductible  con- 
tributions. The  key  provision  in  this  bill  is 
a  proposed  amendment  to  section  501.  This 
provision  would  add  to  section  501  a  new 
subsection  which  would  provide  as  follows: 
(f)  Appearances,  etc.,  with  respect  to  leg- 
islation— (1)  In 'general — In  the  case  of  an 
organization  described  In  section  509(a)(1), 
(2),  or  (3),  none  of  the  following  activities 
shall  be  deemed  carrying  on  propaganda,  or 
otherwise  attempting,  to  influence  legisla- 
tion: 

(A)  appearances  before,  submission  of 
statements  to.  or  sending  communications 
to,  the  committees,  or  individual  members, 
of  Congress  or  of  any  legislative  body  of  a 
State,  a  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
a  political  subdivision  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going with  respect  to  legislation  or  proposed 
legislation  of  direct  Interest  to  the  organiza- 
tion; or 

(B)  communication  of  information  be- 
tween the  organization  and  its  members  or 
contributors  with  respect  to  legislation  or 
proposed  legislation  of  direct  interest  to  tlie 
organization. 

(2)  Matters  of  direct  interest — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  matters  of  direct  in- 
terest to  the  organization  are  those  directly 
affecting  any  purpose  for  which  it  is  orga- 
nized and  operated. 

(3)tim:tation — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  attempt  to  influence  the  gen- 
eral public,  or  segments  thereof,  with  respect 
to  legislative  matters,  elections  or  referen- 
dums.  = 

Corresponding  amendments  would  be 
made  to  sections  170(c),  2055,  2106,  and 
2522 — the  provisions  concerning  deductibil- 
ity of  contributions  for  purposes  of  the  in- 
come tax,  the  estate  tax,  and  the  gift  tax. 

The  Muskie  bill  follows  the  distinctions  set 
out  in  section  162(e)  by  distinguishing  be- 
tween "grass-roots"  lobbying  (attempting  to 
Influence  the  general  public  or  segments 
thereof  on  legislative  issues)  and  direct  lob- 
bying and  between  matters  of  direct  Interest 
to  the  organization  and  other  matters.  Thus, 
the  Muskie  bill,  like  section  162(e),  would 
permit  only  direct  lobbying  and  only  with 
respect  to  matters  of  direct  interest  to  the 
organization. 

On  January  24,  1972,  Senators  Muskie  and 
Scott  Introduced  an  amended  version  of  the 
original  Muskie  bill.-'  This  new  bill  (the 
"Mviskie  Scott  bill")  Is  substantially  identi- 
cal to  the  Muskie  bill  except  that  paragraph 
(3)  of  the  new  proposed  section  501  (f)  would 
provide  another  limitation  on  the  application 
of  new  proposed  section  501(f)  (1),  the  provi- 
sion allowing  direct  lobbying  by  public  chari- 
ties. This  new  limitation  is  as  follows: 
"Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply.  .  .  . 
(B)  Unless  substantially  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  expenditures  of  the  organization 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  are  normally 
devoted  to  activities  other  than  those  de- 
scribed In  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1).  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  term  "expenditures"  Includes 
only  amounts  paid  or  Incurred  which  are 
substantially  related  (aside  from  the  need 
of  such  organization  for  funds  or  the  use 
it  makes  of  the  profits  derived)  to  the  exer- 
cise or  performance  of  the  charitable,  educa- 
tional, or  other  purpose  or  function  con- 
stitutint'  the  basis  for  the  organizations'  ex- 
emption under  this  section  (or  in  the  case 
of  an  organization  described  in  section  511 
(a)  (2)  (B),  to  the  exercise  or  performance  of 
any  purpose  or  function  described  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  section  (c)).  Nothing  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  to  limit  or  re- 
duce the  level  of  activities  otherwise  per- 
mitted an  organization  under  paragraph  (3) 
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of  subsection  (c)  or  any  other  applicable  pro- 
vision of  this  title."  -^ 

In  introducing  this  new  amended  bill.  Sen- 
ator Muskie,  after  noting  broad  bipartisan 
support  in  both  houses  of  Congress  for  the 
earlier  Muskie  bill,  stated  that  this  new 
limitation  was  added  to  the  legislative  pro- 
posal to  alleviate  concern  "that  the  original 
bill  might  be  interpreted  to  permit  a  public 
charity  to  devote  its  predominate  activities 
to  legislative  efforts.  " -"'  Thus,  the  limitation 
would  allow  a  public  charity  to  engage  in  pro- 
gram-related direct  lobbying  "only  if  sub- 
stantially more  than  one-half  of  its  expendi- 
tures are  normally  in  pursuit  of  its  exempt 
functions  other  than  lobbying."  '  As  Senator 
Muskie  notes,  provisions  of  the  Code  added 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  interpret  "substan- 
tially more  than  one-half"  as  "65  percent  " 
and  "normally  "  as  ordinarily  requiring  refer- 
ence to  the  most  recent  lovir-year  period  of 
an  organization's  existence.-" 

The  Ullman  bill,  which  also  applies  only 
to  public  charities,  deals  not  only  with  "pro- 
gram-related direct  lobbying."  that  is,  com- 
munications with  (and  appearances  before) 
legislators  and  legislative  bodies  concerning 
matters  which  directly  affect  a  tax-exempt 
purpose  of  a  charity  and  direct  communica- 
tion of  information  between  a  charity  and 
one  or  more  of  its  members  concerning  such 
a  matter,  bvit  also  with  all  other  attempts 
~fo  Influence  legislation  (including  all  at- 
tempts to  Influence  the  general  public  with 
respect  to  pending  legislation  and  all  other 
direct  lobbying  on  matters  not  directly  af- 
fecting any  of  the  charity's  tax-exempt  pur- 
poses) .-"■'  In  effect,  the  Ullman  bill  would 
provide  that  an  organization  described  in 
section  509(a)  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  (other  than  an 
organization  described  in  section  509(a)(3) 
which  is  a  supporting  organization  of  an 
organization  described  in  section  501(c)(4). 
(5).  or  (6))  would  not  fail  to  qualify  for 
exemption  from  taxation  as  an  organization 
described  in  section  501(c)(3)  so  long  as 
the  amotnats  paid  for  lobbying  activities 
other  than  program-related  direct  lobbying 
do  not  normally  exceed  five  percent  of  the 
total  current  expenditures  for  charitable  pur- 
poses (other  than  amounts  chargeable  to 
capital  accounts) ,  and  amounts  expended  for 
all  types  of  lobbying  do  not  normally  exceed 
20  percent  of  the  total  ctirrent  expenditures 
for  charitable  activities.*  The  term  "nor- 
mally." here,  as  in  the  Muskle-Scott  bill, 
is  apparently  intended  to  refer  to  the  four 
most  recent  taxable  years  of  an  organization. 
Thus,  under  this  bill,  a  public  charity  could 
spend  up  to  20  percent  of  its  current  expend- 
itures on  program-related  direct  lobbying 
(so  long  as  it  did  not  engage  In  any  other 
lobbying).  Like  the  Muskie-Scott  bill,  the 
Ullman  bill  attempts  to  quantify  the  amount 
of  program-related  direct  lobbying  that  a 
public  charity  can  perform  based  on  the 
charity's  current  expenditures;  however,  the 
Ullman  bill  also  quantifies  the  "stibstantial- 
ity"  test  for  other  lobbying  based  on  an  ex- 
penditures test. 

Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  section 
4945.  which  imposes  an  excise  tax  on  a  pri- 
vate foundation  for  any  attempt  to  influence 
legislation,  the  Ullman  bill  provides  that  cer- 
tain activities  relating  to  legislation  are  not 
considered  attempts  to  Influence  legislation. 
These  activities  are  as  follows:  (1)  the  mak- 
ing available  of  nonpartisan  analysis,  study, 
or  research;  (2)  "the  providing;  of  technical 
advice  or  assistance  to  a  governmental  body 
or  to  a  committee  or  other  subdivision  there- 
of in  response  to  a  written  request  from  such 
body  or  subdivision;"  arid  (3)  'an  appearance 
before,  or  communication  to.  any  legislative 
body  with  respect  to  a  possible  decision  of 
such  body  which  might  affect  the  existence 
of  the  organization,  its  powers  and  duties,  its 
tax-exempt  status,  or  the  deduction  of  con- 
tributions to  such  organization."  -^ 
niake  corresponding  amendments  to  sections 
Like  the  other  bills,  the  Ullman  bill  would 


170.  2055.  2106.  and  2522.  but  it  would  also 
make  other  amendments  to  these  sections 
which  would  disallow  any  deduction  for  con- 
tributions for  the  vse  oj  a  charity  if  the  con- 
tribution is  made  for  the  purpose  of  influenc- 
ing legislation.  Tliis  provision  would  not  ap- 
pear to  affect  contributions  to  a  charity  but 
would  disallow  deductions  for  out -of  pocket 
expen.ses  incurred  in  carrying  out  a  charity  s 
activities  if  such  expenses  relate  to  lobbying 
activities. 

One  ot'nc.-  novel  feature  of  the  Ullman  bill 
is  that  It  would  allow  a  public  charity  to 
elect  to  be  treated  vmdcr  tlie  provisions  de- 
scriljed  above  or  to  be  treated  under  the 
"substantiality^'  test  of  existing  law.  Appar- 
ently, it  'Aas  fell  that  determining  compli- 
ance with  the  expenditure-based  tests  would 
require  more  comprehensive  audits  for  some 
organizations  than  are  required  under  pres- 
ent law  and  that  some  of  these  organizations 
would  therefore  prefer  to  be  governed  by 
the  "substantiality  "  test. 

Policy  considerations  similar  to  ihSse 
which  led  Congress  to  enact  section  162!'ei 
are  applicable  to  proposed  legislation  pernyt- 
ting  program-related  direct  lobbying  of  char- 
ities. These  policy  considerations  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  the  "substantiality""  test  of  present 
law  is  difficult  to  administer  and  gives  little 
guidance  to  charities;  (2)  it  is  anomalous 
that  charities  can  make  appearances  before, 
and  submissions  to,  administrative  or  Judi- 
cial bodies,  but  not  legislative  bodies,  with 
respect  to  matters  affecting  their  charitable 
program.s;  and  (3)  legislative  bodies  need 
information  concerning  the  effect  of  legisla- 
tion or  proposed  legislation  on  cliaritable  or- 
ganizations and  their  programs. - 

All  three  of  the  bills  mentioned  above  are 
based  on  a  1969  American  Bar  Association 
resolution,  reprinted  with  the  Muskie  biil 
in  the  Congressional  Record  -'  Some  difler- 
erences  are  apparent,  however.  The  AB.A  res- 
olution, whicli  antedates  the  Tax  Reform 
Act.  would  permit  only  ptiblicly-supported 
charities,  within  the  meaning  of  that  term 
under  former  .section  503ib)  (3i  (repealed  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act)  to  engage  in  program- 
related  direct  lobbying,  whereas  each  of  the 
tiiree  bills  would  permit  all  public  charities, 
wlietlier  or  not  publicly  supported,  to  engage 
in  program-related  direct  lobbying   ' 

The  limitations  of  the  three  bills  and  the 
ABA  resolution  on  the  allowance  of  direct 
lobbyiiig  to  organizations  which  are  in  some 
sense  "public  "  appears  to  be  based  on  a  feel- 
ing that  it  would  be  "dangerous  to  give  such 
power  to  private  foundations,""  -  For  if  pri- 
vate foimdations  could  engage  in  sucli  lob- 
bying, a  wealthy  individual  "could  set  up  a 
well-endowed  private  fotindation  to  ■lobby^ 
without  limit  at  the  laxpaying  publics  ex- 
pense in  the  legislatures  for  legislation  pro- 
moting his  pet  'religious,  charitable,  scien- 
tific, literary,  or  educational'  beliefs."  ' 
Since  publicly-supported  chanties  generally 
are  dependent  for  their  support  upon,  and 
presumably  must  be  responsive  to.  fairly 
substantial  segments  of  the  general  public, 
there  is  not  as  serious  a  danger  of  stich 
abu.se  where  the  charity  is  publicly  sup- 
ported. " 

Nevertheless,  the  bills  appear  to  apply  to 
a  more  appropriate  class  of  organizations 
than  does  the  ABA  resolution.  Allowance  of 
program-related  direct  lobbying  for  only 
publicly-supported  organizations  fails  to 
recogni/e  a  fundamental  proposition  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act — that  an  organization  will 
be  treated  as  responsive  to  a  broad  public 
interest  because  of  the  nature  of  il£  control 
or  operation,  as  well  as  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  those  who  support  it  -  Consequently 
consistent  with  this  proposition,  the  appro- 
priate dividing  line  is  that  aiiy  organization 
which  qualifies  as  a  "public  charity"  should 
be  able  to  engage  in  program-related  direct 
lobbying. 

Another  difference  between  the  Muskie 
bill   and   the   Muskie-Scott   bill   on   the   one 
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and    the   Ullman    bill    and    the    ABA 
on  the  other,  Is  that  the  Ullman 
and  ABA  resolution  would  also  explicitly 
w  any  charity  to  engage  In  direct  lobby- 
with  respect  to  legislation   (or  proposed 
gislatlon)    which   would   affect  its   tax-ex- 
status  or  the  deduction  of  contribu- 
te It  under  the  federal  income,  estate 
gift  tax  laws.™  Although  neither  section 
c)(3)     nor    the    regulations    thereunder 
that    more   than   an    insubstantial 
of    activity    with    respect    to    such 
may  be  carried  on,  a  good  case  may 
made  for  the  proposition  that  more  than 
Insubstantial  amount  of  direct  lobbying 
such   matters   can   be   carried   on   under 
law.   Thus,    section   4945   explicitly 
that  amounts  paid  or  incurred  for 
lobbying    with    respect    to    proposed 
Ion   affecting   a   private   foundation's 
i  tence,  Its  powers  and  duties,  its  tax-ex- 
status,  or  the  deduction  of  contribu- 
to  the  foundation  are  not  taxable  ex- 
.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
states,  with  regard  to  the  lobbying 
I,  that  "[elssentially,  this  provision 
the   present   law   provision    but   re- 
the  •substantiality'  test  In  determln- 
whether  a  private  foundation  has  made 
t^able  expenditure.   .   .   ."  '"  However,   in 
absence    of    Treasury    pronouncements 
'~'ng  this  matter.  It  would  appear  de- 
to  clarify  existing  law  (as  the  Ullman 
does)   by  including  in  a  bill  relating  to 
political  activities  of  charities  a  provi- 
speciflcally  providing  that  any  charity 
engage  in  "substantial"  direct  lobbying 
.    respect    to    proposed    legislation    con- 
ig  its  existence,  its  powers  and  duties, 
tax-exempt  status,  or   the  deduction  of 
"    "  to  It. 

three  bills  are  also  quite  similar  to  a 
al   made   in    1969   by  Thomas   C.   Jor- 
"    The    Jorling    proposal   served    as   the 
for    Senator   Cooper's    previously    dis- 
I.    Ill-fated,    proposed    amendment    to 
13270   (the  bill  which  became  the  Tax 
Act  of  1969).'-  The  Jorling  proposal 
permit   any   section   501(c)(3)    orga- 
ion  (including  a  private  foundation)  to 
ge  In  unlimited  direct  lobbying  on  mat- 
of  direct  Interest  to  the  organization.  In 
tort  of  allowing  private  foundations  as 
as  public  charities  to  engage  in  program- 
ed direct  lobbying,  it  may  be  argued  that 
y  private  foundations  have  valuable  in- 
ation  and  expertise  which   they  should 
s  llowed   to  make   available   to  legi-slative 
;s.  However,  as  noted  above,  where  char- 
are  not  of  a  sufficiently  public  nature. 
potential    for    abuse    by    an    individual 
the  organization  for  private  purposes 
-"  In  addition,  the  Jorling  proposal,  in 
'"  :   private   foundations   to  engage   In 
-related  direct  lobbying,  is  too  broad 
■  to  be  consistent  with  section  4945 
on  the  theory  that  private  founda- 
need  substantial   restrictions   on   their 
to  insure  that  they  live  up  to  their 
as  stewards  of  public  trust,"  imposes 
!  sanctions  upon   program-related  lob- 
ij;  activities  of  private  foundations  (un- 
iuch  lobbjing  consists  of  the  dlssemlna- 
of     nonpartisan     analysis,     study,     or 
.  or  the  furnishing  of  technical  advice 
Istance ) . 

shortcoming  of  the  Jorling  pro- 
and  the  Senate  floor  amendment  based 
It.  Is  that  its  elimination  of  the  "siib- 
lality"  test  would  absolutely  forbid  any 
"Mts    lobbying.    The    proposals    propo- 
appear  to  take  the  petition  that  such 
islon  Is  necessary  to  put  charities  and 
or  business  organizations  on  an  equal 
ng.<-'  What  they  fail  to  recognize,  how- 
is  that  for  a  trade  or  business  organiza- 
the  penalty  for  a  minimal  violation  Is 
disallowance  of  the  deduction  where- 
a  charity  the  penalty  for  such  a  viola- 
could   be  loss  of  its  section  501(c)(3) 
Thus,  It  appears  desirable  to  retain 
substantiality"  test  for  grassroots  lobby- 
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Ing,  as  the  Ullman  bill  does.'"  However,  if  this 
Is  done  and  the  percentage  is  even  five  per- 
cent as  In  the  Ullman  bill,  it  could  result 
m  the  explicit  availability  of  very  large  sums 
for  grassroots  lobbying." 

Furthermore,   with   respect  to  the  Jorling 
proposal,  it  is  important  to  note  that  crucial 
to  the  phllosphy  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  Is 
the  distinction  between  private  foundations 
and  public  charities. •■  The  Tax  Reform  Act 
recognizes    that    a   private    foundation    may 
well   be    the   alter   ego   of   an   Individual   or 
small  group  of  Individuals,  and  as  such  might 
be  particularly  susceptible  to  being  used  to 
further  the   personal   interests  of  contribu- 
tors,  whereas  public   charities,   by  virtue  of 
their  public  nature,  are  subject  to  sufficient 
public  scrutiny  to  make  such  abuses  suffi- 
ciently  unlikely   as  not   to   require  detailed 
legislative  regulation  of  their  charitable  func- 
tions or  the  means  by  which  such  functions 
are  achieved  *  Thus,  since  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  indicates  that  public  charities  ase  to  be 
given  more  leeway  than  private  foundations 
in    implementation    of   their   programs,    the 
philosophy   behind   the   Tax   Reform   Act   Is 
not    Inconsistent   with   the   liberalization   of 
the  rules  concerning  direct  lobbying  of  public 
charities  despite  the  reference.s' in  the  Com- 
mittee reports  to  Congressional  policy  against 
use  of  tax  deductible  funds  for  political  pur- 
poses. "  It  is  debatable,  at  best,  as  to  whether 
the  same  can  be  said  of  private  foundations. 
Opponents  of  proposals  such  as  the  Muskle 
bill  may   also   argue   that   allowance  of   un- 
limited  program   related   direct   lobbying   to 
public  charities  wotild  result  in  the  advent 
of   Ideological   organizatioiis.   organized   and 
operated   primarily   to   influence   legislation, 
using  deductible  contributions  primarily  to 
achieve  legislative  goals.  This  problem   may 
be  .solved  by  providing.  In  the  bill  or  in  com- 
mittee   reports,    that    the    provision    is    not 
intended  to  affect  that  portion  of  the  regula- 
tions under  section  501(c)(3)    which  denies 
exemption    to    an    organization    tinder    that 
section  if  the  organization's  "main  or  primary 
objective  or  objectives  (as  distinguished  from 
Its  incidental  or  secondary  objectives)    may 
be   attained   only   by  legislation  or  a  defeat 
of   proposed   legislation"   '   and    it   advocates 
the  attainment  of  such  objectives  in  a  par- 
tisan manner.  This,  coupled  with  the  restric- 
tions on  grassroots  lobbying,  should  be  suffi- 
cient    to     prevent     the     use     of    deductible 
contributions    for    political    agitation    while 
permitting  direct  lobbying  on  matters  which 
are  related  to  charitable  purposes  of  public 
charities. '- 

As  previously  discussed,  this  objection 
could  also  be  met  by  providing,  as  the  Ullman 
bill  and  the  Muskie-Scott  bill  do.  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  organization's 'program- 
related  expenditures  must  be  spent  for  ex- 
empt activities  other  than  lobbying.  \Vhether 
the  requirement  that  at  least  80  percent,  or 
at  least  65  percent,  of  the  organization's 
expenditures  be  spent  for  e.xempt  activities 
other  than  lobbying  is  appropriate  or  should 
be  more  (or  less)  stringent  seems  like  a 
uniquely  appropriate  issue  for  a  legislative 
decision.'^ 

However,  it  appears  that  allowing  tip  to  20 
percent  of  each  charity's  current  expendi- 
•tures  to  be  spent  for  lobbying  would  result 
in  permitting  several  billion  dollars  to  be 
used  for  lobbying  activities.'  Even  if.  due 
to  the  budget  constraints  and  other  pro- 
grams of  charities,  only  one  tenth  of  such  a 
maximuni  estimated  amount  were  so  u.sed. 
it  would  result  in  more  than  a  half  billion 
dollars  per  year  being  i;sed  for  the  program- 
related  direct  lobbying  of  public  cliarities. 
Such  an  amount  might  well  have  very  sig- 
nificant effects  on   the  legislative   process. 

In  addition.  If  aii  organization  with  a  large 
budget,  such  as  a  university,  became  inter- 
ested in  certain  legislation  alTecting  one  of 
its  exempt  purposes  and  had  funds  available, 
the  organization  could  spend  large  siims  in 
direct  lobbying  for  such  legislation.  Thus,  it 
has   been   suggested    that   determining   how 


much  legislative  activity  a  public  charity 
can  engage  In  solely  by  reference  to  a  test 
based  upon  the  percentage  of  current  ex- 
penditures used  for  such  activities  is  Inap- 
proprlate.-  Apparently  It  is  felt  that  wheth- 
er legislative  activity  is  impermissibly  "sub- 
stantlal"  should  be  determined  on  all  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  each  case,  with 
factors  such  as  the  total  amount  expended 
the  use  of  registered  lobbyists,  and  the  type 
^of  lobbying  engaged  In  (for  example,  dif- 
ferentiating appearances  at  public  hearings 
from  private  meetings  with  legislators) 
being  considered  as  well  as  the  percentage  of 
total  current  expenditures  used  for  legislative 
activities.""  ^  oi»iivc 

is  Th!.'"»l-'°'"  P'°'''«'^  ^-l^h  such  an  approach 
IS  that  the  complexity  would  lead  to  treat 
uncertainty-exactly  the  difficulty  with 
present  law.  Also,  while  allowing  only  ap- 
pearances at  public  hearings  and  communi- 
cations With  legislative  bodies  incident  to 
such  hearings  would  eliminate  the  complex- 
=,f  K  t  "5^''*^  ^"^  circumstances"  test, 
^ntn  f"°"   ^PP^^rB  to   be   generally 

regarded   as   too  restrictive." 

Another  exception  which  might  be  taken 
to  determining  the  permissible  amount  of 
program-related  direct  lobbying  by  refer- 
ence to  expenditures  Is  that  an  organiza- 
tion s   expenditure   pattern   does   not   accu- 

TT,?  ^'  '^^M^  '^*  P^""*^  o^  activities.  The 
Ullman  bills  prohibition  against  the  de- 
duction of  contributions  for  the  use  of  an 
organization  If  such  contributions  are  made 

In'..™!  r""^°'!  °^  'nfluencing  legislation  Is 
apparently  designed  to  insure  that  an  or- 
ganization's expenditure  pattern  more  close- 
ly  reflects  the  pattern  of  Its  activity 

As  was  noted  at  the  public  hearings  on  the 
Ullman  bill,  allowing  public  charities  to  en- 
gage in  program-related  direct  lobbying  with 
respect  to  legislation  where  there  Is  no  com- 
peting business  Interest  can  not  be  Justi- 
fied by  the  "balancing"  argument."*  How- 
ever, such  lobbying  can  be  Justified  as  repre- 
senting the  communication  of  Information 
to  legislatures  (presumably  a  desirable  goal 
even  in  the  absence  of  competing  business  in- 
terests and  even  if  charitable  organizations 
have  conflicting  viewpoints) . 

Another  criticism  of  the  Ullman  bill  which 
is  also  applicable  to  the  other  bills  is  that 
there  is  a  substantial  problem  In  deciding 
who  IS  a  member  of  a  charitable  organization 
since  the  term  "member"  has  different  mean- 
ings for  different  types  of  organizations  and 
under  differing  state  laws/*  In  particular 
there  are  substantial  problems  created  by 
parent  or  national  organizations  which  have 
subsidiaries  or  local  affiliates  since  "the 
membership  of  some  large  parent  organiza- 
tions may  encompass  a  large  segment  of 
the  entire  population,  and  communications 
to  such  memberships  may  assume  the  pro- 
portions of  grassroots  lobbying."*  However 
this  problem  could  probably  be  alleviated" 
at  least  to  some  extent,  by  a  restrictive  in- 
terpretation of  the  term  "direct  communica- 
tion of  information"  between  a  public  char- 
ity and  its  members.  Also  a  restrictive  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "members"  might  re- 
strict the  use  of  the  "communication  with 
members  "  provision  to  a  degree  sufficient  to 
prevent  its  use  for  grassroots  lobbying. 

A  problem  common  to  all  three  bills  and 
to  the  legislative  proposals  discussed  above 
Is  providing  appropriate  subject  limitations 
for  lobbying.  Under  section  162(e).  lobbying 
by  businesses  Is  limited  to  matters  of  direct 
interest  to  the  taxpayers,  and  the  regulations 
provide  that  "(l|egis!ation  or  proposed  legis- 
lation is  of  direct  Interest  to  a  ta.xpayer  If 
the  le;;is!ation  or  proposed  legislation  is  of 
s'.ich  a  nature  that  It  will,  or  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to.  affect  the  trade  or  business  of 
the  taxpayer."  '''■  'When  coupled  with  the  nat- 
ural limitations  impo.^ed  by  a  profit  mo- 
tive, this  limitation  as  Interpreted  In  the 
regulations  Is  probably  sufficently  definite  to 
place  reasonable  limits  on  business  lobbying 
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which  can  be  administered  with  relative 
ease. 

All  the  bills  and  proposals  discussed  above 
allow  lobbying  by  a  charity  only  with  respect 
to  matters  of  direct  interest  to  such  charity. 
Other  than  stating  that  "matters  of  direct 
interest  to  an  organization  are  those  directly 
affecting  any  purpose  for  which  It  is  orga- 
nized and  operated,"  neither  the  Ullman 
bill,  the  Muskle-Scott  bill  nor  the  Muskle 
bill  give  any  meaningful  guidelines  as  to 
limitations  on  the  subject  matter  of  lobby- 
ing by  charities.  Since  the  articles  setting 
forth  the  purposes  for  which  charities  are 
operated  are  generally  very  broad  in  scopie. 
It  would  appear  that  this  test  might  Impose 
little,  if  any,  limitation  on  lobbying  by 
charities. 

Jorling  states  that  "a  new  set  of  criteria 
will  necessarily  have  to  be  established  to  de- 
fine the  appropriate  nexus  between  any 
given  legislation  and  the  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion's purpose." »»  However,  his  only  sug- 
gestion to  limit  the  allowable  subject  matter 
concerning  which  a  public  charity  may  lob- 
by is  to  require  that  the  charity  state  the 
subject  matter  with  respect  to  which  it 
wishes  to  lobby  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  (in  its  exemption  application  or  at 
a  later  time)  so  that  the  Service  could  make 
a  determination  of  consistency  between  the 
exempt  purpose  and  the  legislative  interest.*" 
If  this  requirement  of  consistency  with  the 
exempt  purpose  of  the  organization  were 
coupled  with  a  requirement  that  the  lobby- 
ing be  conducted  only  in  furtherance  of  an 
exempt  purpose  which  forms  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  organization's  exempt  activ- 
ities (other  than  lobbying),  it  would  seem 
that  a  reasonable,  meaningful  restriction  on 
the  amount  and  nature  of  direct  lobbying  by 
public  charities  could  be  achieved  without 
unduly  restricting  the  flow  of  information 
on  proposed  legislation  to  legislatures. 

CONCLUSION 

In  short.  It  appears  to  be  desirable  to  treat 
direct  lobbying  expenses  of  nonbusiness  In- 
terests and  those  of  business  Interests  more 
equally.  The  Ullman  bill  appears  to  accom- 
plish this  goal  in  a  reasonable  manned  by 
providing  that  a  public  charity  can  engage  in 
direct  lobbying  with  respect  to  matters  of 
direct  interest  to  its  charitable  program  with- 
out losing  its  exemption  under  section  501 
(c)  (3)  or  Its  qualification  to  receive  deduc- 
tible contributions,  so  long  as  no  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  organization's  current  ex- 
penditures for  its  charitable  purposes  are 
expended  for  lobbying  activities. 

The  limitation  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
to  public  charities  appears  to  be  reasonable 
because  the  distinction  between  personal  ex- 
penditures on  the  one  hand  and  business  and 
charitable  purposes  on  the  other  is  import- 
ant in  the  field  of  lobbying  expenditures.  The 
public  nature  of  public  charities  should 
give  reasonable  assurance  that  a  broad  public 
Interest,  rather  than  a  narrow  personal  in- 
terest, is  being  served  by  the  direct  lobbying 
expenditures  of  public  charities.  On  the  other 
band,  such  assurance  is  not  provided  In  the 
case  of  such  expenditures  by  private  founda- 
tions. 

Nevertheless,  while  the  approach  of  the 
Ullman  bill  appears  basically  sound,  it  ap- 
pears that  further  consideration  needs  to  be 
given  to  the  appropriate  allowable  expendi- 
ture percentage  for  program-related  direct 
lobbying  to  Insure  that  such  lobbying  is  in- 
cident to  the  accomplishment  of  otherwise 
charitable  purposes.  It  also  appears  that 
further  limitations  should  be  imposed  on  the 
scope  of  the  "communicating  with  members" 
activities,  and  tiiat  reconsideration  should  oe 
given  to  quantifying  the  "substantiality"  test 
with  respect  to  grassroots  lobbying. 

rOOTNOTES 

'Section  601(c)  (3)  provides  that  organiza- 
tions may  qualify  for  tax-exempt  status  un- 
der section  501(a)  if  such  organizations  are: 

Corporations,  and  any  community  chest, 


fund,  or  foundation,  organized  and  operated 
exclusively  for  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
testing  for  public  safety,  literary,  or  educa- 
tional purposes,  or  fur  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children  •-  .iLiimals.  no  part  of 
the  net  earnings  of  which  inures  to  the  bene- 
fit of  any  private  shareliolder  or  individual, 
no  substantial  part  of  the  activities  of  which 
Is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  otherwise  at- 
tempting, to  influence  legislation,  and  which 
does  not  participate  In,  or  intervene  in  (in- 
cluding the  publishing  or  distributing  of 
statements)  any  political  campaign  ou  behali 
of  any  candidate  for  public  office. 

Thus,  under  this  standard,  any  substantial 
amount  of  activity  which  Is  directed  toward 
influencing  legislation  is  grounds  for  loss  of 
exemption  under  section  501(c)(3).  Loss  of 
status  as  an  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 501(c)(3)  is  especially  important  be- 
cause, except  for  organizations  which  are  or- 
ganized and  operated  for  testing  for  public 
safety  (not  covered  in  the  section  170(c)(2) 
provisions  governing  deductible  contribu- 
tions) organizations  described  In  section  501 
(c)  (3)  are  also  qualified  to  receive  tax-de- 
ductible contributions  under  sections  170(c) 
(2).  2055,  2106,  and  2522.  Although  these 
"deductible  contributions"  sections  do  not 
state  that  an  organization  must  be  described 
In  section  501(c)(3),  they  essentially  track 
the  requirements  of  that  section,  and  sec- 
tions 170(c)(2),  2055(a),  2106(a)  and  2522 
(a)  explicitly  provide  that,  to  the  deductible, 
a  contribution  must  be  to  an  organization 
"no  substantial  part  of  the  activities  of  which 
Is  carrying  on  propaganda,  or  otherwise  at- 
tempting, to  Influence  legislation."  Of  course, 
a  charity's  exemption  and  its  qualification  to 
receive  deductible  contributions  will  not  be 
challenged  because  of  political  activities  un- 
less the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  in  its 
audit  processes,  makes  a  determination  that 
such  charity  has  engaged  In  "substantial" 
political  activities.  Consequently,  loss  of  ex- 
emption and  of  qualification  to  receive  de- 
ductible contributions  appear  to  be  sanc- 
tions which  are  particularly  susceptible  of 
subjective  application.  See,  S.  Rep.  No.  91- 
552,  81st  Cong.,  1st.  Sess.  47  (1969);  authori- 
ties cited  note  6  infra. 

"I.R.C.  §  162(e),  as  added  by  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1962,  Pub.  L.  87-834. 

'Id. 

'I.R.C.  §§  170(c)  (2)  and  501(c)(3).  The 
activities  that  caused  the  Sierra  Club's  loss 
of  tax-exempt  status  under  section  501(c) 
(3)  Included  direct  lobbying  as  well  as  the 
more  highly  publicized  grassroots  lobbying. 
Letter  Ruling,  6P-H  1967  Fed.  Tax  Serv.  r 
64664;  Note,  The  Sierra  Club;  Political  Ac- 
tivity, and  Tax  Exempt  Charitable  Status, 
55  Geo.  L.J.  1128,  1131  (1967).  See  section 
4945,  Treas.  Reg.  5  1.501(c)  (3)-l(c)  (3)  (iv) 
(b),  and  Treas.  Reg.  5  53.4945-2(d)  (1),  for 
the  proposition  that  the  making  available  of 
the  results  of  nonpartisan  analysis,  study  and 
research  to  legislative  bcxlies  or  members 
thereof  does  not  violate  the  restrictions 
against  direct  lobbying. 

^Hearings  on  the  Subject  of  Tax  Reform 
Before  the  House  Comm.  on  Ways  and  Means, 
91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  815-16,  911-14  (1969); 
Hearings  on  H.R.  13270  Before  the  Senate 
Comm.  on  Finance,  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Parts 
5  and  6  (1969);  Note,  Political  Activity  and 
Tax  Exempt  Organizations  Before  and  After 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  38  Geo.  Wash.  L. 
Rev.  1114,  1125-28,  1131  (1970), 

•The  regulations  under  section  501(c)(3) 
give  no  guidance  as  to  what  constitutes  "non- 
partisan analysis,  study  or  research,"  nor  do 
these  regulations  explicitly  state  that  the 
results  of  nonpartisan  analysis,  study  or  re- 
search may  be  made  available  to  legislators 
or  legislative  bodies  when  legislation  Is  pend- 
ing. Treas.  Reg.  f  1.501(c)  (3)-l(c)  (3)  (II) 
and  (iv).  The  regulations  under  section  4945 
do  explicitly  provide  that  the  furnishing  of 
the  results  of  nonpartisan  analysis,  study  or 
research  to  legislative  bodies  does  not  con- 
stitute  taxable   direct   lobbying   for  private 


foundations.  Tliese  regulations  also  attempt 
to  define  'nonpartisan  analysis,  study,  or  re- 
search '  Treas.  Reg.  I  53.4945-2(d|  ( I ) .  How- 
ever, the  comments  to  the  proposed  regula- 
tions under  section  4945.  see  Proposed  Treas 
Reg.  5  53.4945-2idi  (i)  (March  20.  19711.  in- 
dicate that  private  foundations  have  had 
considerable  difficulty  with  tiie  portion  of 
the  proposed  regulations  relaliiig  to  "non- 
partisan analysis,  study,  or  research.  "  In  par- 
ticular, the  commenting  foundations  appear 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  interpret iul' 
the  examples.  See.  e.g..  Letter  to  Commis- 
sioner Thrower  from  Lawyers'  Committee  for 
ClMi  Rights  Under  Law.  April  19.  1971:  Let- 
ter to  1  reasury  Department  Personnel  from 
Foundation  Lawyers  Group,  problems  2-10 
through  2-12.  June  10.  1971.  Although  these 
provisions  have  been  revised,  and  the  exam- 
ples completely  rewritten,  in  the  final  regula- 
tions, it  ttill  appears  that  there  may  well  be 
difficulty  in  determining  the  scope  of  "non- 
partisan  analysis,   study   or   research" 

■  116  Cong.  Rec.  4069  (daily  ed.  March  30. 
1971)  (Statement  of  Senator  Muskle);  Note, 
si^pro  note  5,  at  1135-36  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  restrictions  of  the  substantially 
test  appear  to  "be  so  vague  as  to  encourai;e 
subjective  applications  of  the  sanctions."  S 
Rep.  No.  91-552.  91st  Cong,  1st  Sess  47 
(1969).  Thus,  for  example,  the  Sierra  CJub 
investigation  appears  to  have  been  triggered 
by  a  relatively  insubstantial  expenditure 
without  which  it  appears  unlikely  that  the 
Investigation  would  have  been  undertaken 
See.  e.g..  Note,  supra  note  5.  at  1121-1125. 
1135  and  the  authorities  cited  therein.  In  the 
matter  Involving  the  Sierra  Club,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  as  a  first  step  in  its 
Inquiry  into  the  exempt  status  of  the  Club, 
withdrew  advance  assurance  of  deductibility 
for  contributions  to  the  Club.  IRS  News  Re- 
lease No.  829  (June  13.  1966).  rcprinfrd  m 
7  CCH  Stand.  Fed.  Tax  Rep.  "■  6607.  at  71.  601 

"S.  Rep.  No.  1881.  87th  Cong..  2d  Sess  22- 
23  (1962);  H.R  Rep.  No.  1447,  87th  Cong..  2d 
Sess.  17  (1962);  Jorling.  Information,  tlir 
Tax  Law,  and  the  Legislative  Process,  48  Ore 
L.  Rev.  227.  231  (19G9). 

'Andrews,  Foundations  and  the  Law — .4 
Forward,  (13  UCLA.  Law  Rev.  933  (1966): 
Note,  supra  note  4.  at  1133  and  n.  29;  author- 
ities cited  note  5  supra. 

»"  Jorling,  supra  note  8.  at  230. 

"  S.  Rep.  No.  1881,  87th  Cong.,  2d  Sess  414- 
17  (1962)  (Supplemental  and  Minority  Views 
of  Senators  Douglas  and  Gore);  116  Conc. 
Rec.  4070  (dally  ed.  March  30.  1971)  (state- 
ment  of  Senator  Muskle);  115  Cong.  Rec 
29426  (1969)  (statement  of  Senator  Cooper) ; 
Jorling.  supra  note  8,  at  232. 

"See  Llles,  A  New  Look  at  "Ordinary  and 
Necessary"  Business  Expenses  {"Lobbying  and 
T  .f-  £"),  N.Y.U.  21st  Ann.  Inst,  on  Fed.  Tax 
1165,  1166-1173  (1963)  and  the  authorities 
cited  therein  at  nn.  3-6  and  18. 

"Liles,  supra  note  12.  at  1168  and  the  au- 
thorities cited  therein  at  n.  10. 

"Cammarano  v.  United  States.  358  US 
498  (1959);  Textile  Mills  Security  Corp.  v. 
Comm'r,  314  U.S.  326  (1941);  Sunset  Scav- 
enger Co.  V.  Comm'r,  84  F.2d  453  (9th  Cir 
1936);  Llles,  supra  note  12,  at  1168-1170. 

'^  The  provlsiori  forbidding  exempt  chari- 
ties from  engaging  in  lobbying  was  originally 
enacted  In  1934.  Revenue  Act  of  1934.  ch. 
277,  §  23(a),  48  Stat.  690.  Somewhat  similar 
provisions  had  been  found  in  the  regulations 
since  1919.  Treas.  Reg.  45.  art.  517  (1919).  In 
T.D.  2831,  21  Treas.  Decs.  Int.  Rev.  285 
(1920). 

"  See  notes  2-3  and  8  supra  and  accom- 
panying text. 

'■  See  note  6  supra.  See  also  Section  of  ..Tax- 
ation. Council  arid  Committee  Recommenda- 
tions. 21  Tax  Lawyer  915.  969  ( 1968) . 

'"See.  e.g.,  S.  Rep.  No.  91-552.  91st  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.  25-26  (1969):  Sugarman.  The  Line 
Between  Education  and  Propaganda,  N.Y.U. 
3d  Conf.  on  Charti^jble  ForNDATioNS  173,  181 
(1957).  

"■  See  note  5  supra. 
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This  amendment  was  Introduced  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  1969  (115  Cong.  Rec.  28327  (1969)) 
was  explained  on  October  9,  1969  (115 
-.    Rec.    29426    (1969))     but    was    never 
'  up  for  consideration.  It  was  based  on  a 
prijposal  In  Jorling,  supra  note  8.  at  233-36. 
IRC.  §  4945,  as  added  by  the  Tax  Reform 
of  1969   (Pub.  L.  No.  91-172).  Hereafter 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  will  be  referred  to 
:he  "Tax  Reform  Act." 
In  addition  to  the  bills  disc\i.ssed  herein, 
bills  Included  H.R.  9691,  92d  Cong.,  1st 
(1971);   H.R.  9988,  92d  Cong..  1st"  Sess. 
1):    and   a   number   of   bills   which   are 
Identical  to  the  Ullman  bill   (and  which  are 
In  Hearings  on  Legislatite  Activity  by 
in  Types  of  Exempt  Organisations  Be- 
the  Comm.  on   Ways   and   Means.   92d 
.,  2d.  Sess.  1  (1972)   [hereinafter   'Hear- 
on  Legislative  Activity"]. 
S.  1408,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.   (1971),  re- 
prihted   at    117  Cong.   Rec.   4070    (daily  ed. 
March  30.  1971). 

S.  3063.  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.    (1972),  re- 
prlhted    at    118   Cong.   Rec.   287    (daily   ed. 
January  24,   1972). 
Id. 

118  Cong.   Rec.   287    (daily   ed.   January 
1972). 
Id. 
Id. 

H.R.   13720.  92d  Cong.  2d   Sess.    (1972), 
pflnted  In  Hearings  on  Legislative  Activity 
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117  Cong.  Rec.  4069  (daily  ed.  March  30. 
) :   Council  and  Committee  Recommcn- 
ons,  supra  note  17.  at  969. 
117  Cong.  Rec.  4070  (daily  ed.  March  30, 
) .  The   American   Bar   Association   reso- 
n  Is  reprinted  and  discussed  In  Council 
Committee     Recommendations      supra 
17.  at  967-72. 
Although  by  its  terms  the  ABA  resolution 
Id  apply  only  to  organizations  described 
lormer  section  503(b)(3)    (and  thus  also 
desi  ribed    in   section   170(b)  (1 )  (A)  fvli  ) ,   it 
woifld  probably  also  apply  to  most  religious 
educational   organizations  described    In 
foriter  section   503(b)(1)    and    (2)     (and   in 
on  170(b)  (1)  (A)  (1)  and  (iii  )  since  most 
"^organizations  should  be  able  to  qual- 
"publicly  supported  " 
Council    and    Committee    Recommenda- 
tion ?.  supra  note  17,  at  971. 
Id. 
Id. 

See  IRC  5509:  S.  Rep    No    f>l-552.  91st 

Is*  Sess.  56-59    (1969).  In  particular 

sllould  be  noted  that  under  section  509(a) 

organizations  do  not  have  to  be  publicly 

Pforted   to  qualify  as  public  charities  if 

^    are  operated,  supervised,  or  controlled 

one   or   more   section   509(a)(1)    or    (2) 


I  s 


orga  nizations 


17  Cong.  Rec.  4070  (daily  ec"   March  30, 


). 


Rep.  No.  91-552.  91st  Cong  ,   1st  Sess. 
969). 

'orllng.  supra  note  8  at  233-36 
:  15  Cong.  Rec.  29426-27  (1969). 
:  ee  text  accompanying  notes  35-37.  supra 
S.  Rep.  No.  91-552.  91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess 
1969). 

Jorling.  supra  note  8.  at  234. 
jilthough  a  taxable  organization  cannot 
-"  deduction  for  grassroots  lobbying  under 
m  162(e).  it  may  be  able  to  deduct  cer- 
expenses  for  gra.ssroots  lobbying  under 
uise   of   institutional   advertising,   pro- 
the  advertising  message  \s  not  too  fla- 
Thus.  for  example,  although  somewhat 
-■   in  tone,  the  advertisements  for  the 
bile  manufacturers  relating  to  their 
to  Increase  automobile  safety  might 
j>nsid€re<t  grassroots  lobbying  with  the 
to  influence  the  general  public  with 
to  existing  and  proposed  legislation 
'  automobile     safety     standards. 
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Denial  of  deductions  for  expenses  of  these 
advertisements,  which  give  cnly  the  auto- 
mobile manufacturers'  side  of  the  automobile 
safety  issue,  is  probably  not  a  realistic  ex- 
pectation. Conversely,  except  for  an  insub- 
stantial amount  of  grassroots  lobbying,  any 
information  that  a  public  charity  makes 
available  to  the  general  public  or  a  segment 
thereof,  with  respect  to  pending  or  existing 
legislative  issues,  mu-st  be  sufficiently  im- 
partial to  qualify  as  the  results  of  no'npar- 
tisan  analysis,  study  or  research,  or  suffi- 
ciently general  to  qualify  as  the  examination 
of  broad  social  economic  or  similar  issuer  Cf 
paragraphs  ib).  (d)(1),  and  (d)(4)  of  Treas! 
Reg.  §  53.4945-2.  Sec  text  accompanvine  nn. 
3it-i0  for  a  discussion  of  the  applicabiirty  of 
the  principles  contained  in  section  4945  and 
the  regulations  thereunder  to  i.ssues  con- 
cerning lobbying  activities  under  section 
501(c)(3).  Thus.  e%en  with  the  "substan- 
tiality" test  it  appears  that  a  charity  may 
well  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  engaging  in 
grassroots  lobbrtng.  as  well  as  in  engaging 
in  direct  lobbying,  when  compared  to  a  tax- 
able organization. 

''Hearings  on  Legislative  Activity  supra 
note  22,  at  8-9  (Statement  of  Honorable 
Edwin  S.  Cohen.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury) . 

-See  note  38  supra. 

"  See  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  §  101,  Pub  L 
91-172  (adding  sections  507-509  and  4940-^ 
4948  to  the  Code) .  Sec  al.'io  S.  Rep.  No  91-552 
91st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  25-27.  28-34  38-51* 
56-59  (1969). 

47^^  fgeg^''-  ^°-  ^^-5^2,  91st  Cong.,   1st  Sess. 

^•Treas.  Reg.  S  1.501(c)  (3)-l(C)  (3)  (iv). 
-This  seems  to  be  in  accord  with  the 
views  of  Judge  Learned  Hand  in  the  leading 
case  of  Slee  v.  Commr.  42  F  2d  184  (2d  Cir 
1930).  In  this  case  Judge  Learned  Hand 
states  that: 

Political  agitation  as  such  is  outside  the 
statute,  however  innocent  the  aim 
IHowever]  there  are  many  charitable  '  lit- 
erary and  scientific  ventures  that  as  an 
incident  to  their  success  require  changes  in 
the  law.  A  charity  may  need  a  special  charter 
allowing  It  to  receive  larger  gifts  than  the 
general  laws  allow.  It  would  be  strained  to 
say  that  for  this  reason  it  became  less  ex- 
clusively charitable,  though  much  might 
have  to  be  done  to  convince  legislators  A 
society  to  prevent  cruelty  to  children  or 
animals,  needs  the  positive  support  of  law 
to  accomplish  its  ends.  It  mu.n  have  power 
to  coerce  parents  and  owners,  and  it  does 
not  lose  its  character  when  it  seeks  to 
strengthen  its  arm.  A  state  university  is 
constantly  trying  to  get  appropriations  from 
the  legislature;  for  all  that,  it  seems  to  us 
still  an  exclusively  educational  institu- 
t  ?k'  ■  \-  ^^  such  activities  are  mediate 
to  the  primary  purpose,  and  would  not  we 
should  think,  unclass  the  promotors  'The 
agitation  is  ancillary  to  the  end  in  chief 
which  remains  the  exclusive  purpose  of  the 
association.  42  F  2d  at  185. 

-'At  the  public  hearings  on  the  Ullman 
bill.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Ed- 
win s.  Cohen  estimated  that  the  percentage 
limits  proposed  by  the  Ullman  bill  would 
permit  public  charities  to  spend  as  much 
as  $6  billion  on  lobbying  of  which  $1  5  bU- 
lion  could  be  spent  on  grassroots  lobbvine 
"2^°atT  "''  ^^^"^"^'^-^  Activity,  supra,  "note 

'^  Id. 

-Id.  at  12-13.  16. 

"Id.  at    11    (Mr.   Ullman).   76    (SUnley  S. 
Weithorn  i .  ^  j   <>. 

'/d.at7  (Mr.  Cohen). 

"•Id.  at  9. 

*  Id. 

«  Treas.  Reg.  f  l.l62-20(c)  (2)  (U)  (b)  (1) 
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"Jorling.  supra  note  8.  at  234. 
•»/(/.  at  235. 


LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  join 
Senators  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great 
American,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

Mrs.  Johnston  and  I  extend  our  deep- 
est sympathy  and  condolences  to  Mrs 
John.son  and  to  the  Johnson  daughters 
and  their  families.  Throughout  the  sad 
events  of  the  past  week  the  Johnson 
women  were  pillars  of  strength  and  com- 
posure, and  our  hearts  go  out  to  them. 

Although  I  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  with  him  in  Washington, 
I  feel  with  all  Americans  the  great  sense 
of  shock  and  sadness  over  the  death  of 
President  Johnson.  His  unexpected  pass- 
ing leaves  a  void  in  the  affairs  of  a  Nation 
which  he  loved  deeply  and  to  which  he 
dedicated  a  lifetime  of  service. 

Throughout  his  tenure  as  majority 
leader  and  the  5  tumultuous  years  of  his 
Presidency,  I  followed  his  career  with  re- 
spect and  awe— respect  for  his  forthright 
stands  and  the  office  he  held;  awe  of  his 
political  acumen  and  his  successes  in 
the  Congress. 

The  Johnson  administration  provided 
the  leadership  and  Impetus  for  Congress 
to  enact  into  law  Ideas  and  social  pro- 
grams that  had  been  discussed  since  the 
New  Deal.  Domestic  legislation  of  the 
Great  Society  encompassed  assistance 
for  the  underprivileged,  the  black,  the 
aged,  the  Mexican- American,  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  and  all  Americans  denied 
their  just  share  of  this  affluent  society. 

His  programs  included  medical  protec- 
tion for  the  elderly  and  poor,  expanded 
Federal  aid  to  education,  and  the  eradi- 
cation of  all  barriers  to  the  voting  booth. 
The  Johnson  administration  offered  the 
Congress  approximately  200  major  meas- 
ures and  almost  90  percent  of  them 
passed.  This  body  of  law  touches  all 
Americans  in  every  walk  of  life. 

He  brought  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
land  experience  without  precedent,  com- 
passion without  parallel,  and  energy  that 
knew  no  bounds.  He  did  indeed  some- 
times seem  larger  than  life,  and  he  had 
seen  more  of  life  than  most.  Those  of  us 
who  shared  a  somewhat  common  herit- 
age as  neighbors  and  fellow  southerners 
draw  special  pride  from  President  John- 
sons  untiring  efforts  to  build  a  better 
America. 

However,  history  finally  assesses  the 
actions  of  his  Presidency.  Lyndon  John- 
son s  countrymen  should  always  be 
grateful  for  the  strength  that  enabled 
him  to  impart  to  America  a  strong  sense 
of  continuity  and  national  purpose  in 
the  dark  days  following  the  tragedy  that 
elevated  him  to  the  White  House  in  1963. 
Lyndon  Johnson  spent  his  life  In  serv- 
ice to  his  fellow  man.  From  his  early 
years  as  a  schoolteacher  through  his 
post-presidential  years  as  elder  states- 
man, he  worked  to  help  humanity,  to 
correct  those  injustices  that  he  saw  in  the 
world  about  him.  Few  men  were  as  aptly 
suited  for  this  task  as  linden  Baines 
Johnson,  and  history  will  note  that  few 
men  have  ever  met  the  task  so  well. 
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SENATOR  HUGHES'  REMARKS  BE- 
FORE THE  NATIONAL  PRESS 
CLUB 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HvGHES"  spoke  before  the  National 
Press  Club  on  a  subject  that  has  long 
been  to  him  a  matter  of  deep  personal 
concern — the  fight  against  alcoholism 
in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Hughes  spoke  brilliantly  of 
the  problems  of  alcoholism  and  the 
urgent  need  for  care  and  treatment  of 
the  estimated  9  million  alcoholics  in  this 
country.  He  again  reiterated  the  neces- 
sity for  a  total  national  commitment  in 
rehabilitating  these  citizens  and  ulti- 
mately preventing  this  grave  health 
problem. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  Senator 
Hughes  has  actively  and  effectively  ini- 
tiated programs  to  combat  this  disease 
through  Federal  legislation.  But  to  find 
solutions  to  this  social  problem  and  to 
cure  the  ills  of  this  disease,  the  sup- 
port of  all  Americans  is  vital.  As  Sen- 
ator Hughes  noted  in  his  remarks,  "the 
key  words  are  imderstanding.  compas- 
sion, forgiveness,  faith." 

I  ask  vuianimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
Senator  Hughes,  because  they  clearly  il- 
lustrate his  compassion  and  understand- 
ing of  this  national  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alcoholism    in    America — The    Fight    That 
C.AX  Be  Wo.m 

Alcoholism  is  a  microcosm  of  the  social 
diseases  afflicting  the  United  States  in  the 
wake  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  other  tur- 
moils of  the  past  decade. 

Wh.Tt  we  do  as  a  nation  abotit  alcoholism 
Is.  in  my  Judgment,  a  clue  to  what  we  will 
do  about  our  decaying  cities,  our  depressed 
rural  areas,  the  central  problems  of  racial  dis- 
crimination, poverty,  substandard  housing 
and  inadequate  health  care. 

Our  response  at  this  point  in  history  to 
this  ancient  blight  can  either  be  a  tolling 
bell  of  despair  or  a  beacon  of  hope. 

The  glorious  truth  about  the  disease  of 
alcoholism  is  that  it  is  treatable,  controll- 
able. We  know  this  from  experience.  The 
empirical  facts  are  on  the  record. 

Perhaps  we  have  talked  too  long — and  I 
am  as  guilty  as  anyone  else — about  solving 
the  problem. 

There  are  no  neat,  final  solutions  to  this 
or  any  other  of  the  great  social  problems 
facing  our  nation. 

Yet  there  are  known  ways  to  go,  proven 
actions  that  can  be  taken  to  arrest  a  grow- 
ing trend  so  that  it  will  no  longer  be  a  major 
threat  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  a  great 
people. 

Government,  commttnity  and  industrial 
programs  are  an  Indispensable  need  In  cop- 
ing with  what  Dr.  Roger  Egeberg  once  called 
"the  nation's  number  one  health  problem." 

We  have  come  a  long  way  with  these  pro- 
grams but  realistically  there  has  never  been 
adequate  funding  or  sufficient  public  sup- 
port— by  a  country  mile. 

Moreover,  w©  have.  I  think,  relied  too 
heavily  on  the  programmatic  approach  as  a 
convenient  way  of  getting  a  difficult  and 
nasty  problem  out  of  our  own  sight  and 
mind. 

The  most  urgent  need  Is  for  basic  changes 
In  public  attitudes — the  same  changes,  as  I 
see  it,  that  will  spell  the  difference  between 


our  success  or  failurp  in  healing  the  wovnds 
and  divisions  that  have  resulted  from  the 
impact  of  the  war  and  the  profound  domestic 
tensions  we  hsve  experienced  in  the  past  ten 
years. 

The  key  words  are  understanding,  compas- 
sion, forgiveness,  faith. 

Faith?  Yes.  faith  Not  a  vag\ie.  passive  ac- 
c?piance  that  the  problem  will  go  away  if 
we  are  patient  and  ignore  it.  btit  a  realistic, 
working  faith  that  we  will  deal  effectively 
v.ith  our  national  malaises — for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  are  a  great  people  and  must 
deal  with  them  to  survive. 

We  are  not  the  first  generation  faced  with 
problems  that  seems  beyond  solution;  nor 
will  we  be  the  last  But  mankind  somehow 
moves  along,  either  by  the  inch  or  by  spurts 
of  advancement,  and  the  prophecies  of  arm- 
ageddon  never  quite  materialize. 

The  changiiiEr  of  deeply  rooted  public  at- 
titudes Is  admittedly  the  most  difficult  ob- 
jective of  all  problem  areas  for  us  because 
we  are  dealing  here  with  ".soft  goods  ' — the 
subtleties  and  contradictions  of  the  human 
mind  and  spirit — and  the  American  genius 
has  been  most  notably  demonstrated  in 
science,  technology,  and  organization — "hard 
goods." 

I  want  to  di.scuss  with  you  some  of  these 
attitudes  I  so  deeply  believe  need  to  be 
changed,  but  first  I  would  like  to  i.ssue  some 
disclainiers  to  clear  the  atmospheie. 

I  do  not  address  tliLs  subject  as  an  "expert" 
on  alcoholism.  Tliere  are  "expert.s  '  perhaps 
in  certain  phases  of  the  subject — medical 
people,  for  example,  and  few  of  those  I  regret 
to  say.  Tlie  only  expertise  on  the  over-all 
problem  resides,  as  I  see  it.  in  people  who 
care  a  great  deal  and  who  have  the  patience, 
the  understaiidiiig,  and  the  commitment  to 
devote  great  pans  of  their  lives,  or  all  of 
their  lives,  to  the  prevention  of  alcoholism 
and  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
alcoholic  patients. 

The  composite  portrait  of  tlie  alcoholic  in 
America  cuts  tlirough  every  stratum  of  our 
society.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  skid-row 
bum.  but  includes  the  best  and  the  brightest, 
the  poor  and  the  affluent,  the  young  and  the 
old,  business  and  professional  people,  and 
housewives  who  drink  themselves  into  forget - 
fulnesc.  behind  the  cIo.-^ed  blinds  of  their  own 
homes. 

Like  many  others  who  have  traveled  the 
same  route.  I  have  a  special  compassion  for 
these  people  and  their  families  because  I  am 
myself  an  alcoholic — a  recovered  alcoholic, 
not  a  reformed  alcoholic  who  pulled  ^^mself 
up  by  the  resources  of  his  own  will  and  mor- 
ality, but  a  man  with  a  seriotis  Illness  who 
recovered  from  it  because  there  were  people 
111  the  world  who  cared  and  understood  and 
were  w  illing  to  help. 

The  problem  of  each  of  these  estimated 
9  million  alcoholics  in  this  country — and  I 
believe  the  figure  to  be  far  .short  of  the  real 
total — is  mine  as  well  as  their.-; — and  you 
share  it  too. 

Once  wc  comprehetid  this,  we  are  on  otir 
way  to  transforming  our  national  effort  to 
deal  with  the  disease  into  a  steady  march  of 
advancement — slow,  perhaps  and  sporadic, 
but  nonetheless  forward — rather  than  the 
delaying  action  we  are  now  half-heartedly 
conducting,  or  the  Dunkirk  that  could  con- 
ceivably come  to  pass. 

In  developing  treatment  modalities  for 
some  of  the  newer  forms  of  drug  abuse,  we 
are  still  in  highly  experimental  states,  deal- 
ing with  problems  that  are  yet  in  the  area  of 
the  tinknowii. 

Btit  we  know  a  great  deal  about  the  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism:  we  know  that  sound 
programs  of  alcoholism  treatment,  rehabili- 
tation and  prevention  in  the  public  sector 
and  in  private  industry  will  pay  huge  divi- 
dends In  the  recovery  of  human  lives  and  in 
vast  economic  savings. 

We  know,   for  example,   that   there    is   no 


.^ii  tie  atpproach.  no  easy,  yard-g^ods  way  to 
treat  and  control  the  disea.se  Some  impas- 
sioned advocates  of  special  treatment  meth- 
ods will  disagree  with  me  iWe  can  get  a> 
doctrinaire  in  this  field  as  any  other.  Some 
of  niv  older  recovered  friends  are  among  the 
worst  bi;;ots  when  it  comes  to  kids  who  ha',  e 
experimented  with  pot.)  BUi  most  of  the 
recot:ni/'"d  people  working  v.ith  aIcoholL-.m 
have  found  that  different  approaches  ai'e 
required    for    different    kinds    of    people 

A>  the  Ni.xnn  Administration  goes  about  :'  = 
unilateral  reorgani-'ation  of  the  federal  b;i- 
reaucracv,  I  am  frankly  concerned  about  the 
pijs-iibility  thai  it  will  consolidate  and 
homooeiiize  treatment  programs  fi.r  alco- 
holism ai-.d  other  forms  of  drug  ai>u.se  In 
seeking  efficiency  and  reduced  costs,  we 
could  end  up  uiili  ineffective  procrams 
whicli.  in  turn,  would  cost  society  a  bundle, 
v.hatever  economies  the  Office  of  Manace- 
nient  und  Budget  might  proclaim 

Let  me  .sug;^e.'!t.  in  brief  ternis.  .some  of  the 
utt'.ttides  that  need  to  be  changed  if  we  are 
to  deal  with  alcoholitm  more  effectively — 
and  that  quite  clearly  can  be  changed  if  «e 
set  our  minds  to  the  task 

Tlie  medical  profession,  enlightened  Citi- 
zens throughout  the  land,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  have  recognized  that  alcoholism  is  a 
d:c<.'ase, 

Joe  Doaks  and  his  wife  recognize  that 
alcuhol.sm  is  a  di.'-ea.se.  But  when  it  comes  -3 
the  case  of  Cousin  Harry  who  gets  drunk 
periodically,  loses  his  job.  and  borrows 
money  from  them,  thev  are  convinced  that 
this  IS  becau.se  H.<rry  la  a  weak-willed,  para- 
sitic bum.  ceri.iinly  not  an  alcoholic. 

Despite  the  enlightenment  of  recent  years. 
the  general  public  and  a  big  proportion  of 
public  officials  are  still  more  preoccupied 
With  punishing  than  with  curing. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  the  past. 
It  should  be  that  we  WiU  make  no  inroads 
against  alcoholism  and  other  forms  of  diug 
abttse  until  we  get  at  the  sotirce  of  tlie  prob- 
lem—the addiction  itself.  You  don  t  solve 
anything  in  a  lasting  way  by  putting  jick 
people  iu  jail. 

But  to  a  large  degree,  we  continue  to  pio- 
ceed  with  drug  control  as  if  motivated  by  a 
societal  death  wish — as  if  we  had  no  capacity 
whatsoever  to  learu  from  the  mistake  of  the 
past. 

As  a  sccicty,  we  are  guilt-ndden  and  un- 
eao>y  ourselves;  our  rcliex  is  to  look  for  some- 
one on  w  liom  to  lay  the  blame. 

But  tlie  g'lilt  syndrome  only  confuses  and 
compounds  the  problem  in  various  ways.  It 
drives  hlcoholics.  already  overburdened  by 
their  own  guilt-feelings  ever  deeper  into 
their  addiction.  It  drives  society — the  public, 
the  court*  aud  the  enforcement  officials — 
back  into  the  treadmill  of  methods  that 
have  du-:nally  failed. 

Alcoliolism  presents  uniqtie  problems  m 
the  dnij  abuse  field  m  that  alcohol  is  legal, 
socially  accepted,  and  the  drug  of  prelerence 
C/f  s  ime  95  million  Americans. 

Don  I  read  :ne  wrong.  No  national  e.xperl- 
ment  has  ever  failed  more  dismally  than  the 
Volstead  Act. 

But  It  is  high  time  that  the  Amalgamated 
.Association  oi  Drinkers  who  are  not  alco- 
holics did  a  little  self-analysis  about  llieir 
role  in  llic  promotion  of  this  form  of  drug 
abuse  ilial  causes  more  deailLs.  human 
misery  and  economic  loss  than  all  other 
forms  of  drug  abuse  combined. 

At  The  fashionable  cocktail  party  or  the 
'.  iHasie  pub.  the  entertaining  drunk,  the  life 
of  the  party  may  oe  hell-bent  on  Ins  way  to 
gradual  or  precipitate  suicide  And  the  gen- 
ial host,  so  generous  with  the  .scotch,  may 
rank  .is  C'lie  of  the  town's  leading  pushers. 

Alcoholic  beverages  have  been  around 
from  tr.ne  unmcmorial.  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
critical  of  those  who.'^  physical  and  emo- 
tional sy.«!tems  can  handle  it.  I  happen  to  be 
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those  millions  of  people  in  all  walks 
whose  chemistry  cannot  adjust.  What 
asking  Is  simply  that  those  who  can 
in  moderation  without  ill  effects  be 
sensible,  solicitous  and  forgiving  to- 
those  who  can't. 

criss-crossed  this  country  for  many 
trying  to  change  attitudes  and  mob- 
jubllc  support  for  proven,  sensible  pro- 
for  alleviating  the  Inestimable  human 
Economic  loss  of  this  serious  and  rapidly 
ng   national    health   problem, 
message  Is  no  Jeremiad  of  despair  or 
.   We   have   the   resources  and   know- 
to  succeed  beyond  anyone's  expecta- 
And   if  you   are  concerned,   as   many 
leaders  are.  with  raising  the  quality 
ing  in  America,  this  is  one   hell  of  a 
to  start. 

have  tralnloads  of  statistics  and  case 
to  back  up  our  case.  But  how  do 
iwaken  the  people?  I  have  tried  the 
route.  It  is  estimated  by  the  De- 
partrkent  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
that  ilcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  drain  the 
econcmy  of  an  estimated  $15  billion  per 
year. 

GAt)  surveys,  conducted  at  my  reque.st, 
revea  ed  that  the  installation  of  sound  pro- 
gram of  treatment,  rehabilitation  and  pre- 
vention would  save  $135  to  $280  million 
amon  i  civilian  employees  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  $120  million  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices 
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relatively    few    American    industries 
have    pioneered    with    acoholism    pro- 
have  registered  a  success  rate  of  more 
60'^    In  the  recovery  of  afflicted  per- 

^ouple  of  months  ago.   in  a  speech  in 

Ifiego,  I  challenged  the  American  busl- 

nd  Industrial  community  to  invest  $40 

in  employee  alcoholism  programs  in 

to  recover  a  salvageable  $4  billion  that 

going  down  the  drain  needlessly  every 


are  making  progress — encouraging  pro- 

in  some  of  the  departments  of  gov- 

and  an  increasing  number  of  prl- 

industries.  But  the  potential  has  been 

tapped. 

more  important  than  any  eco- 
consideratlon  is  the  human  quotient — 
wbsted  lives,  the  ruined  careers,  the  tin- 
I  Usery  to  families  of  alcoholics,  the  ap- 
damage  to  society  in  crimes  and  high- 
f^t&lltles  in  which  alcoholism  was  a  con- 
factor. 

concept  of  an  alcoholic,  we  too  often 

our  vision  to  the  staggering  Inebriate, 

patient  whose  symptoms  are  acute  and 

visible.  This  concept  loses  sight  of 

Invisible    victims,    the    persons    whose 

la  not  recognized  but  whose  tal- 

I  nd  potential  for  a  rewarding  life  are 

by  one  of  the  most  insidious  affllc- 

cnown  to  the  human  race. 

these   thwarted   people,   for  all  other 

of  alcoholism,   and  for  the  rest  of 

that  suffers  Inestimable  damage  and 

tftiere  is  hope. 

have  the  knowledge  of  what  must  be 

we  simply  need  the  public  determina- 

do  It. 

were  dealing  with  a  bacteriological 

instead  of  a  chemical  addiction,  we 

have  proclaimed  a  national  emergency 

the  problem  under  control  in  short 

There  is  no  rea.son  that  we  cannot  suc- 

wlth  alcoholism  as  we  succeeded  with 

ind  tuberculosis. 

beginning  is  not  in  Wa.shington,  the 
stjitehouses,  or  the  city  halls,  but  within 
us  as  a  concerned  citizen  and  a  corn- 
human  being, 
basic  premises  from  which   we  must 
I  je  first,  that  we  believe  in  the  value  of 
human  life;    and   second   that   most 
patients — not  all,  but  most — can  be 
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successfully  treated  and  their  addiction  con- 
trolled. 

As  I  suggested  in  the  beginning,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  when  we  mount  an  effective  na- 
tional campalgii  to  control  alcoholism  and 
alcohol  abuse  in  the  United  States,  we  will 
provide  a  template  for  getting  at  other  major 
social  problems  in  this  country  that  are  now 
thought  by  many  to  be  beyond  remedy. 


CURTAILMENT  OF  ARMS  RACE 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  ill  recent 
\veek.s  I  have  voiced  doubt  on  several  oc- 
casions about  the  commitment  of  the 
second  Nixon  administration  to  cmtall 
further  the  arms  race.  On  Monday  of 
this  week,  the  administration  released 
its  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974. 
If  accepted  by  Congress,  this  budget 
would  have  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  lose  one-third  of  its 
operating  funds  next  year— a  cut  from 
$9.9  million  to  $6.7  million.  Yesterday, 
the  White  House  announced  that  the  re- 
sumption of  SALT  n  has  been  delayed 
from  February  27  until  March  12.  To- 
day, there  is  a  report  that  the  Nixon 
administration  is  taking  steps  to  con- 
centrate all  phases  of  disarmament  pol- 
icy in  the  White  House. 

All  these  developments  are  deplorable. 
If  there  is  to  be  a  change  in  America's 
arms  control  policies,  if  there  is  to  be  a 
dismemberment  of  the  Ai'ms  Control 
Agency  as  we  know  it,  if  there  is  to  be 
a  concentration  in  the  White  House  of 
arms  control  policymaking,  the  Presi- 
dent has  an  obligation  to  tell  us.  If  the 
Pi'esident  is  so  intent  on  making  things 
perfectly  clear,  let  us  all  hope  he  does 
so  soon  in  the  arms  control  field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  today's  Washington  Evening 
Star-News  be  pritited  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[From    the   Washington    Evening    Star    and 

News,   Jan.   31,    1973) 
White  Hoi-se  Moves  In — Arms  Control  Unit 
Bypassed 
(By    Oswald   Johnston) 

As  the  strategic  arm  limitation  talks  with 
the  Soviet  Union  enter  a  new  and  crucial 
phase,  the  Nixon  administration  is  taking 
steps  to  concentrate  all  phases  of  disarma- 
ment policy  In  the  White  House. 

In  a  series  of  moves  culminating  in  this 
weeks  budget,  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  has  been  stripped  of  many 
of  its  resotirces  and  much  of  its  authority  to 
do  its  Job. 

The  budget  announced  Monday  shows  that 
ACADA.  a  semi-autonomous  agency  housed 
In  the  State  Department,  would  lose  a  third 
of  its  operating  funds  next  vear — a  cut  from 
*10  nuUion  to  $6.7  million. 

Much  of  the  cutback,  it  is  understood,  is  in 
*he  agency's  research  budget.  It  used  to  let 
out  contracts  for  up  to  $2  million  a  year. 
Next  year,  the  research  fund  will  be  only 
$500,000. 

WHITE   HorsE   project 

.Kx.  the  same  time.  Informed  sources  dis- 
closert  that  ihe  White  House  itself  has  quietly 
let  out  a  research  contract  on  disarmament 
to  a  former  president  of  the  Hudson  Insti- 
tute who  is  an  outspoken  opponent  of  last 
summer's  arms-control  agreements  with  the 
Russians. 

The  researcher  is  Dr.  Donald  G.  Brennan, 
a  strategic  arms  specialist  who  testified  in 
Congress  against  the  agreement  to  curb  an 
anti-ballistic  mis.«ile  and  against  its  Interim 


five-year  freeze  on  offensive  nuclear  weapons. 
Brennan  has  been  engaged  by  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer's foreign  policy  apparatus  in  the  White 
House,  the  National  Security  Council,  to 
assess  the  political  Impact  of  the  arms  agree- 
ment on  American  allies  In  Western  Europe. 

SYMPTOMS     or    MISTRUST 

These  developments  are  only  the  most  re- 
cent symptoms  of  a  mistrust  In  the  White 
House  of  ACDA  professionals  that  has  been 
apparent  since  the  first  arms-control  agree- 
meiu  were  concluded  in  Moscow  last  May. 

One  arms  expert  close  to  the  administra- 
tion viewpoint  explaUied  It  this  way:  "The 
principle  at  stake  Is  whether  the  responsi- 
bility of  negotiating  these  arm  treaties 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  an  Interested 
agency — one  whose  mission  Is  to  promote 
arms  control." 

Kissinger  himself  moved  publicly  to  take 
o\er  from  ACDA  in  Moscow  last  May,  when 
he  took  charge  of  a  press  briefing  scheduled 
to  explain  the  details  of  the  treaty  and  left 
Gerard  C.  Smith,  the  ACDA  head  and  chief 
negotiator  during  two-and-a-half  years  of 
talks,  standing  in  the  background. 

Smith's  sudden  relegation  to  the  shadows 
has  been  cited  by  sources  close  to  ACDA  as  a 
factor  in  his  decision  Jan.  3  to  resign  from 
the  agency. 

ACDA.  has  remained  without  a  chief  since. 
But  a  new  chief  negotiator  to  SALT  was 
quickly  named  in  an  evident  move  to  keep 
the  S.\LT  negotiatmg  team  separate  from 
the  arms  control  experts. 

The  new  chief  negotiator  Is  U.  Alexis 
Johnson,  the  former  undersecretary  of  state, 
wlio  has  al.so  been  designated  ambassador-at- 
large  in  President  Nixon's  second  term. 

The  White  House  announced  yesterday 
that  the  next  round  of  SALT  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  will  begin  March  12. 

Johnson  has  been  characterized  as  much 
more  receptive  to  hard-line  Pentagon  views 
on  arms  control  than  any  of  the  ACDA  pro- 
fessionals. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Stevenson  >.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Stevenson).  Under  the  previous  order, 
tlie  hour  of  2  p.m.  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  now  go  into  executive  session 
to  consider  the  nomination  of  Peter  J. 
Brennan,  of  New  York,  to  be  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Time  for  debate  on  this  nomination 
will  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
fi-om  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 

The  vote  on  the  nomination  will  occur 
at  3  p.m.  today. 

Tlie  nomination  on  the  executive  cal- 
endar will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Peter  J.  Brennan,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Secretary  of  Labor. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

PRIVILEGE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  professional 
staff  member  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  Mr.  Eugene  Mittle- 
man,  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
in  connection  with  tliis  debate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  authorized  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  imani- 
mously  recommended  this  nomination  to 
the  Senate,  to  report  it  on  behalf  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President.  Peter  J.  Brennan.  the 
President's  nominee  for  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, has  an  extensive  history  primarily 
as  a  working  man  himself  and  as  a  labor 
leader,  starting  his  life  as  a  painter  and 
still  member  of  the  painters'  imion  in 
good  standing.  He  has  served  in  a  pro- 
gi-ession  of  imion  offices,  from  business 
agent  of  his  local  union  to  his  current 
post  as  president  of  the  New  York  Build- 
ing and  Construction  Trades  Council,  a 
position  he  has  held  with  distinction 
since  1958. 

Mr-  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  cur- 
riculum vitae  on  Mr.  Brennan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BiOGR.U'HiCAL  Sketch;  Peter  J.  Brennan 

A  native  New  Yorker,  Mr.  Peter  J.  Brennan 
lives  with  his  wife  in  New  York.  He  has  three 
children  and  five  grandchildren.  He  was  edu- 
cated In  New  York  public  schools. 

He  was  Interested  In  labor  and  entered  the 
painters'  apprenticeship  training.  Later  he 
became  a  master  painter.  He  became  active  in 
union  affairs  and  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
recording  secretary  and  later  linancial  sec- 
retary of  his  local  luilon. 

When  our  country  became  involved  in 
World  War  II,  he  Jointed  the  U.S.  Navy.  He 
served  in  the  Pacific  with  the  submarine 
forces. 

After  his  honorable  discharge  from  the 
Navy,  Mr.  Brennan  returned  to  his  union 
activities  and  was  elected  business  repre- 
sentative of  his  local  union.  He  later  became 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  New  York 
City  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Coun- 
cil and  director  of  its  maintenance  division. 

In  1957  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  City  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council  after  the  death  of  its  presi- 
dent. In  1958  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Council  and  in  1959 
he  was  elected  a  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  State  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  He  is  active  In  many 
church,  civic  and  youth  activities  and  has 
served  as  a  labor  mediator  and  on  many  com- 
mittees for  the  mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
York  and  the  Governor  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brennan  was  instrumental  In  having 
the  Btiilding  &  Construction  Trades  Unions 
work  and  cooperate  with  the  Workers'  De- 
fense League  in  bringing  minorities  Into 
their  apprenticeship  training  programs.  He 
also  worked  with  the  people  In  the  Brooklyn 
Model  Cities  Area  In  setting  up  a  training 
program  for  the  minorities  which  set  a  good 
model  for  the  rest  of  the  city. 

He  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  several 
plans  for  training  minorities  for  the  con- 
struction Industry. 


Mr.  Brennan  Is  an  officer  and  member  and 
past  member  of  many  outstanding  organiza- 
tions such  as: 

1.  Member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
York  City  Central  Labor  CouncU  A.F.L.- 
C.I.O. 

2.  Trustee  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
Church  In  Manhattan. 

3.  Vice-president  and  director  of  the  Police 
Athletic  League. 

4.  Vice-president  and  director  of  the  New- 
York  Buildmg  Congress. 

5.  Member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
New  York  Worlds  Fair. 

6.  Member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
United  Community  Funds  and  Councils  of 
America. 

7.  Member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Greater  New  York  Safety  Councils,  Inc. 

8.  Member  of  the  advisory  commission  of 
the  construction  technology  department  of 
the  New  York  City  Community  College. 

9.  Vice-chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Job  Development  Authority. 

10.  Member  of  the  New  York  State  Work- 
men's Compensation  Advisory  Committee. 

11.  Member  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Pre- 
vailing Wages  for  Public  Works  in  New  York 
State. 

12.  Past  chairman  of  the  16th  Precinct 
Youth  Council. 

13.  Member  of  the  Cooperative  Education 
Commission  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Edticatlon. 

14.  Member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Labor  Relations,  Cornell  University  School  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations. 

15.  Member  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley 
Commission. 

16.  Co-chairman  of  Construction  Industry 
United  Fund  of  Greater  New  York. 

17.  Vice-chairman  of  the  Con.structlon  In- 
dustry Boy  Scout  Lunch-O-Ree. 

18.  Member  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  Fund  of  Greater  New  York. 

19.  Member  of  New  York  State  Labor  De- 
partment's Safety  Advisory  Council. 

20.  Co-chairman  of  the  Joint  Board  of  the 
Construction  Industrj'  of  New  York  City. 

21.  Member  of  the  New  York  Joint  legisla- 
tive committee  on  transportation. 

22.  Member  of  the  mayor's  building  and 
construction  advisory  council  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

23.  Member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
New  York  State  Urban  Development  Corp- 
oration. 

24.  Member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Housing  Conference,  Inc. 

25.  Member  of  Citizens  Budget  Commission. 
Inc. 

He  IS  an  officer  and  member  and  past  officer 
of  veteran,  fraternal  and  civic  organizations 
too  numerous  to  list. 

He  has  received  many  awards  and  honors 
from  civic,  fraternal,  professional,  youth, 
veteran  and  labor  organizations.  He  was  hon- 
ored in  1964  by  the  Reptiblic  of  Italy,  when 
he  was  made  a  Knight  Officer  in  the  Legion 
of  Merit. 

April  21.  1956 — James  P.  Dawson  Memorial 
Award — for  his  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  children  of  the  West  Side. 

May  24.  1956 — Citation  from  Police  Athletic 
League.  Inc.  for  his  outstanding  service  to  the 
P.A.L.  in  its  efforts  to  promote  wholesome 
recreation  and  social  opportunities  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

June  19,  1958 — Constrtictlon  Industry 
Award  by  United  Jewish  Appeal. 

October  17,  1959 — Civil  Service  Painters 
Award  for  outstanding  leadership   in  labor. 

May  26.  1958 — Award  of  the  local  Joint 
executive  board  of  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Workers  for  his  outstanding  efforts  and 
assistance  to  tiielr  members. 

May  1959 — Awarded  citation  from  the 
Greater  New  York  Fund  for  his  aid  in  assist- 
ing to  raise  funds  for  their  425  affiliated 
agencies. 

February    11.    1961 — Distinguished   Service 


Award  of  the  New  York  City  Central  Labor 
Council. 

October  1964 — Flreflghers  Local  94  Award 
for  his  dedication  In  assisting  the  firemen 
obtain  a  better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

October  24.  1964 — .\ncient  Order  of  Hiber- 
nians A'.vard  for  outstanding  leaderslilp  i!i 
the  betterment  of  the  social  welfare  of  a'.! 
workers  in  New  York. 

May  8,  1965 — .\warded  the  honor  award  of 
the  New  York  Stat-e  Society  of  Professional 
Engineers  for  his  distinguished  service  a^ 
president  of  the  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council  of  Greater  New  York  in  t'.e 
construction  of  the  Verrazzano-Narrow  s 
Bridge. 

June  7,  1968 — Received  the  distingxiished 
service  award  from  firefighters  for  his  sup- 
port of  their  aims  and  ideals. 

July  3,  1970 — Tlie  good  citizenship  medal 
of  the  National  Society  of  the  Sous  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

July  13,  1970 — Kings  Coimty  American 
Legion  Citation  for  meritorious  service  to  the 
legion  and  our  country. 

July  31,  1970 — Green-Murray  Award  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  lor  his  distin- 
guished and  outstanding  leadership  and 
statesmanship  in  labor  affairs. 

Aug:tist  19,  1970 — The  Veterans  of  Fore.(4n 
Wars  gold  medal  of  merit  and  citation  for 
his  outstanding  leadership  of  his  union  mem- 
bers in  providing  inspiration  to  all  Americans 
who  love  their  country  and  for  support  me 
our  fighting  men  in  Southeast  Asia. 

October  9,  1970 — Man  of  the  Year  Award 
from  the  National  Grand  Council  of  Irish 
Elmerald  Societies,  Inc.  in  recognition  of  his 
untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  fellow  man 
retrardless  of  race,  color  or  creed. 

October  28,  1970 — Citation  of  appreciation 
and  merit  for  his  unselfish  contribution  to 
the  German-American  community  and  to  a!l 
Americans  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  na- 
tionai  origin,  by  the  Grand  Covincil  of  Steu- 
ben Association  in  Ci\ll  Service. 

May  21.  1970 — Received  the  J  F.  Kennedv 
Library  for  Minorities  American  heritage 
citation  for  helping  minorities  get  into  ap- 
prentice training 

December  3.  1970 — The  Merwin  K  Hart 
Award  by  the  National  Economic  Council, 
for  promotion  of  our  American   heritagp 

Decemljer  7.  1970 — The  award  of  merit 
from  the  Order  of  Lafayette  Association  for 
combating  communism  and  defending  our 
American  way  of  life. 

April  23.  1971 — Gold  Patriots  Award  from 
the  Congresiional  Medal  of  Honor  Society 
of  the  United  States  of  America 

October  7.  lOTl^Boy  Scout  Award — "Good 
Scovit." 

November  13.  1971 — New  York  State  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  W.irs  Silver  Medal  for 
Patriotism 

Septemlx^r  15.  1971— Award  from  State  of 
Israel   Bonds  for  aiding  their  campaign. 

May  12.  1972 — St.  Fmncis  College  Award 
for  his  activities  in  helping  underprivileged 
children  get  a  college  education. 

October  7.  Ui72 — Greater  New  York  Ftuid 
plaque  for  aiding  them  in  fund  raising  for 
their  426  charities. 

Painters  District  Council  No.  9  plaque  In 
recognition  of  Ills  help  to  the  painters  and 
working  men  in  general  in  their  efforts  to 
make  a  better  living. 

New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
certificate  of  merit  acknowledging  his  iner- 
itorius  service  to  the  state. 

November  21,  1972 — New  York  State  Dept 
of  Labor — Office  of  Manpower  Development — 
for  his  assistance  to  men  and  women  jn  their 
endeavors  for  a  better  way  of  life 

April  21.  1972 — American  Irish  Immlgr.t- 
tlon  Committee  Award. 

Mr.  JA\aTS.  Mr.  President,  wliile  he 
served  in  liis  various  union  offices.  Peter 
Brennan  has  been  a  colorful  and  able 
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sman  for  hundreds  of  thousands  in 

building  trades  of  New  York.  He  is 

bor  leader  of  great  dLstinction — or 

President  would  not  have  appointed 

—but    also,    as    the    list    of    offices. 

ements.  and  honors  in  the  curric- 

vitae,  indicates,    he    has   been   a 

■ieader  of  exceptional  ability 

achievement. 

president  of  the  New  York  Building 
Con.<:truction  Trades  Council,  he  is 
the  president  of  a  trade  a.'isocia- 
of  unions.  He  holds  no  actual  power 
rce  any  indi\-idual  imion  to  take  a 
action  in  the  equal  opportunity 
Yet,    the   committee   heard    testi- 
from  him,  and  from  the  action  of 
:ommittee  one  would  assume  it  was 
!  factory  testimony,  that  he  used  his 
as  president  of  the  council,  and 
»wn  powers  of  peisuasion.  in  efforts 
ing  members  of  minority  groups,  by 
and  ethnic  group,  blacks.  Puerto 
.  and  other  members  of  minority 
groups,    into    the    con.vtruction 
s.    through    such    projects    as    the 
yn  model  cities  plan,  the  Buffalo 
■  program,  and  the  New  York  plan. 
2  weeks  ago  the  New  York  regional 
lator  of  the  U.S.  Labor  Depart- 
annomiced  that  duiing  the  past  14 
s.  over  3.000  members  of  such  mi- 
-y  groups  in  the  New  York  area  have 
in  training  programs  in  the 
;rurtion    industiy.    and     795    have 
'ved  .ioumeyman  status. 
re  was  some  argument  about  what 
been    accomplLshed    by    something 
the   New   York    plan,    with    verv 
1  figures  cited  as  the  nunil>er  of  i>eo- 
ho  had  actunlly  broken  through  to 
le     full-time     workers     or     even 
leymcn.  But  the  report  of  the  De- 
nent  of  Labor  points  cut  tliat  the 
picture  depends  on  considering  all 
of  activities,  not  just  the  New  York 
Hence,  it  .seems  to  me  that  chese 
the   figures  which   should   be  con- 
as  we  judge  Mr.  Brennans  ac- 
and   other   actions   which   were 
in  New  York,  rather  than  limit- 
analysis  stilctly  to  the  New  York 
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thout  any  question,  there  was  tes- 
y    about    discriminatory    employ- 
practices  by  the  building  trades  in 
York,  and  deep  complaint  and  feel- 
<n  that  score,  in  an  effoit  to  lay  it 

Brennan's  door. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Mc- 

.  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
York  has  expired. 

.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
additional  minutes, 
e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
litional  minutes. 

I.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  tliere  is 

d  )ubt  about  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bren- 

.vould  be  the  nn;t  to  agree  that  we 

lave  a  long  way  to  go  to  end  dis- 

natory    employment    practices    in 

York  and  the   rest  of   the  coun- 

n  the  coastruction  industry  and  in 

industries.  But  Mr.  Brennan  testi- 

loquently  again,  and  apparently  to 

itisf action  of  tlie  committee,  which 

unanimously,  of  his  intention  to 

^ual  employment  opportunity  liigh 

in  his  new  post,  and  in  this  and 

areas.   I  feel   that,  ba.sed  on  his 


ior  ty 


record,  he  will  act  with  complete  fidelity 
to  the  obligations  of  liis  office  and  not, 
as  some  would  seem  to  imply,  as  just 
parochial  advocate  for  one  group  of  un- 
ion!,— that  is,  tlie  construction  trades 
unions. 

Indeed,  his  testimony  in  this  regard 
and  in  other  regards  as  to  the  compati- 
bility of  his  vicnvs  as  a  union  leader  with 
his  role  as  Secretary  of  Labor  was  so 
forthcomai'.r  and  .so  frank  that  he  really 
liad  to  be  cautioned — and  I  cautioned 
him— about  'he  w:iy  in  which  he  would 
administer  policy  which,  because  of  the 
need  for  toniiHomi.se  in  all  .uovcrnmental 
niaiters.  mi<iht  cause  him  to  come  to 
^liei.  betiui.se  it  might  be  inconsistent 
with  his  personal  views. 

I  exiject  that  because  of  what  Mr. 
Brennan  has  accomplished  in  the  anti- 
discrimimuion  field,  and  what  he  did  in 
setthns  the  Long  Island  Railroad  strike. 
which  was  a  real  aciiievcmcnt  in  ending 
a  deadlocked  sinke  which  had  gone  on 
lor  almost  2  months,  and  which  he 
carried  off  t\un  tliouuh  not  yet  confirmed 
and  while  lie  v^i^^  busy  learning  all  the 
fhinps  he  had  to  learn  as  the  incomin.g 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  workers  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  nvirnificenlly  .served  by  him  as 
Secretary  o!  Labor. 

I  also  believe  th;U  Peter  Brennan's 
e.xnciicnce  in  dealing  with  the  day-to- 
day problems  faced  by  all  workers  will 
be  of  enormou-  benefit  in  helping  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  Labor  De- 
partment programs.  Among  these,  of 
such  hi-h  importance,  are  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act.  which  is 
a  monumental  problem  to  administer, 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  .Act.  His  ex- 
pertise will  also  be  invaluable  as  we 
grapple  with  such  problems  as  national 
emergency  and  regional  emergency  la- 
bor disputes  and  their  impact  on  the 
economy  of  ihe  country,  and  wa.ge  and 
price  controls,  the  reform  of  pensions 
and  welfare  plans,  and  a  host  of  other 
matters. 

I  deeply  believe  that  Mr.  Brennan  will 
discharge  with  great  fidelity  all  of  the 
various  measures  desij^ned  to  prevent  the 
economic  or  physical  exploitation  of 
v,•orke^.^ — and  we  all  know  how  desper- 
ately the.se  )Jiograms  need  intellicent. 
efficient,  ant.  .vet  hard-headed,  common- 
sen.>ical  admini.^tration. 

So  the  committee  felt,  according  to  its 
unanimous  vole— and  I  feel— that  Mr. 
Brennans  qualifications  for  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  give  us  every  right 
to  expect  a  mo.st  out.standing  adminis- 
tration, that  his  experience  as  a  labor 
leader  can  be  turned  to  enormous  use- 
fulness by  the  United  States,  and  that 
he  is  not  .so  stratified  in  his  thinking  as 
to  prevent  him  from  that  objectivity  and 
broad  understanding  of  the  public  in- 
terest in  labor  matters  which  is  the  basic 
qualification  for  any  Secretary  ol  Labor. 

For  all  those  reasons.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  that  in  the  record  vote  which  will 
ensue.  Mr.  Brennan's  nomination  to  be 
Secretary  of  Labor  will  be  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that,  at  the  request  of  the  leader- 
.ship,  the  time  is  to  be  equally  divided 


between  the  Senator  from  New  York,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  committee,  and 
myself,  as  chairman. 

We  both  support  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Brennan  to  be  Secretary  of  Labor. 
No  one  lias  requested  of  me  any  time 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  nomination. 
I  believe  it  has  been  .stated  that  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  Brennan's  nomination 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
That  committee  and  I.  as  chairman,  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  recommendation. 

I  think  it  aW'opriate.  particularly  at 
this  lime,  that  the  per.son  nominated  to 
this  position  .shall  have  come  from  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor,  for  the  incum- 
bent of  this  office  is  the  only  advocate  in 
the  President's  Cabinet  to  represent  the 
needs  of  the  millions  of  ordinary  work- 
ing men  and  women  throughout  this 
country.  Other  groups,  such  as  business 
and  industry,  have  many  spokesmen  in 
the  upper  echelons  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  for  the  average  wage 
earner,  lliere  is  only  one  person  to  plead 
his  cause  in  the  executive  branch — the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Peter  Brennan  can  and  will  present  such 
a  case  on  behalf  of  all  of  this  Nation's 
working  men  and  women. 

It  is  especially  heartening  that  Mr. 
Brennan  has  demonstrated  a  willingness 
to  disagree  with  positions  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  previously  taken.  And 
from  all  that  we  know  about  him.  we  can 
fully  expect  that  Mr.  Brennan  will  not 
passi\elv  accept  policies  and  decisions 
which  he  believes  to  be  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  working  people.  This  is  in 
refre.shing  contrast  to  the  rest  of  this  ad- 
ministration, which  seems  to  be  composed 
of  so  many  faceless  operatives  intent 
upon  obeying  White  House  directives  to 
eliminate  or  cripple  a  host  of  programs 
doisned  to  meet  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  tlie  people  of  this  country. 

During  our  committee  hearings  on  this 
nomination,  there  was  testimony  in  op- 
position to  Mr.  Brennan,  primarily  from 
groups  concerned  that  he  had  not  shown 
sufficient  sensitivity  to  the  problem  of 
securing  equal  employment  opportunity 
for  minorities  and  for  women.  However. 
tlie  committee  al.so  heard  testimony  from 
rcpre.sentatives  of  the  Black  Trade 
Unioinsts  Committee  of  the  New  York 
City  Central  Labor  Council,  and  from 
giousjs  representing  Puerto  Rican  work- 
ers, who.  on  the  basis  on  having  worked 
directly  with  Mr.  Brennan,  were  most 
emijhatic  in  praising  his  efforts  to  pro- 
vide improved  job  opportunities  for 
minority  workers.  I  will  say  that  Mr. 
Brennan's  statements  before  our  com- 
mittee concerning  his  devotion  to  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  women 
and  for  minority  groups  carried  the  ring 
of  conviction  and  sincerity  and  I  fully 
expect  that  he  will  honor  his  pledges  as 
Secretary  ol  Labor. 

Mr.  Brennan  has  promised  our  com- 
mittee that  he  will  be  available  at  all 
times  lor  consultation,  and,  unlike  so 
many  officials  of  this  administration,  ap- 
pears genuinely  anxious  to  work  closely 
w  ilh  the  Congress  in  fashioning  and  im- 
pro\  ing  the  programs  for  which  he  will 
be  responsible. 

I  profoundly  hope  that  Mr.  Brennan's 
tenaciousness  of  the  past  will  reflect  it- 
self in  ,tlie  future  as  a  fighter  for  the 
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undertakings  which  he  told  the  commit- 
tee he  personally  supports — notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  such  positions  may 
be  contrary  to  those  favored  by  the 
administration. 

I  would  say.  finally,  that  this  session 
of  Congress  will  be  concerned  with  many 
matters  of  vital  interest  to  working  men 
and  women  in  this  country.  Many  of  the 
problems  and  opportunities  that  we  will 
face  legislatively  were  raised  in  the  hear- 
ings of  the  committee  when  Mr.  Brennan 
appeared  before  us.  I  was  most  encour- 
aged to  hear  from  him  expressions  of 
philosophy  and  approach  which  suggest 
to  me  that  he  views  today's  needs  very 
much  as  we  view  them  within  cur  com- 
mittee. 

Last  year,  we  passed  a  bill  dealing  with 
minimum  wages.  In  that  bill  we  extended 
coverage  to  approximately  8  million  peo- 
ple who  are  not  now  covered  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  minimum  wage 
provisions.  We  also  increased  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $2.20  an  hour.  That  meas- 
ure was  not  enacted,  because  it  ran  into 
trouble  in  the  other  body,  where  there 
was  greater  opposition  to  our  effort  to 
provide  equality  of  treatment  to  all  work- 
ers without  respect  to  their  age.  There 
were  some  in  the  House — enough  to  block 
the  enactment  of  these  bills — who  want- 
ed a  subminimum  wage  for  minor 
workers. 

We  raised  this  matter  with  Mr.  Bren- 
nan, and  he  indicated  quite  clearly  that 
he  would  not  favor  having  two  classes 
of  workers,  one  getting  the  minimum 
wage  and  one  getting  a  subminimum 
wage,  for  doing  the  same  work. 

This  suggested  to  me  that  this  is  one 
major  piece  of  legislation  that  now  will 
come  forth  with  the  support  and  the 
advocacy  not  only  of  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress but  of  the  Department  of  Labor  as 
well. 

I  could  enumerate  other  matters  we 
discussed  with  Mr.  Breiuian  in  the  hear- 
ing. I  was  completely  satisfied  that  the 
work  of  Congress  will  be  implemented 
fully  by  Mr.  Brennan  as  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Another  area  of  great  concern  is  occu- 
pational health  and  safety.  We  have  been 
highly  critical  here  in  Congress  of  the 
administration  of  that  program.  One  of 
our  major  criticisms  was  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  did  not  gear  up  to  do 
the  job  for  which  Congress  legislated. 

Tire  administration  has  never  come  to 
Congress  for  an  adequate  inspection 
staff.  Now,  the  outgoing  Secretary  of 
Labor  tells  us  that,  since  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient staff,  much  of  the  responsibility 
has  to  be  turned  over  to  the  States.  We 
could  have  told  them  that  there  had  to 
be  a  larger  staff  right  from  the  beginning 

Mr.  Brennan  has  made  it  clear  that  he 
knows  the  importance  of  safety  on  the 
job  and,  as  Secretary  of  Labor,  will  do 
all  he  can  to  see  that  the  program  is  fully 
implemented,  and  that  there  are  suffi- 
cient inspections  of  working  places  to 
assure  that  safety  and  health  standards 
are  being  met. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Brennan  with  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  one-half  minute. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
so  much  for  what  he  said.  I  hope  he  will 


join  with  me  in  seeking  a  quorum  call, 
the  time  to  be  changed  to  both  sides.  I 
annoimce  that  I  am  ready  to  yield  on  my 
time,  all  except  1  minute,  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  speak  for  or  against  Mr.  Bren- 
nan, preferably  yielding  to  those  who 
want  to  speak  against,  in  order  to  give 
them  equal  time.  From  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  said.  I  am  sure  he  is 
ready  to  give  appropriate  proportionate 
time  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  the  deputy  majority 
leader  suggests  a  better  plan.  We  have  no 
notice  from  anyone  who  desires  to  speak 
on  this  nomination.  It  is  suggested  that 
we  recess  until  10  minutes  before  3  and 
that  we  resume  at  that  time.  At  that  time 
I  would  be  prepared  to  yield  all  but  1 
minute  of  my  remaining  time  to  any  op- 
ponent. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  nomination  of  Peter  J.  Bren- 
nan as  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  oppose  Peter 
J.  Brennan  the  man.  Although  I  do  not 
know  him  personally,  he  has  a  wide- 
spread reputation  as  a  dedicated  worker, 
a  sensitive  patriot,  and  a  man  of  courage, 
who  inspires  loyalty  and  devotior  in  his 
union  colleagues. 

The  problem  which  arises  is  a  question 
of  national  policy:  Whether  or  not  it  is 
wise — indeeti,  even  fair  to  the  man  in- 
volved— to  place  an  acknowledged  strong 
advocate  for  an  organized  minority  of 
workers  in  a  position  where  he  must  ad- 
vise the  President  on  issues  which  affect 
all  workers  equally  alike.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 83  million  workers  in  the 
United  States;  of  these  less  than  20  mil- 
lion have  joined  tmions,  and  manj-  of 
those  had  no  choice  as  to  whether  they 
wished  to  join  or  not.  Mr.  Brennan's  pro- 
fessional orientation  up  to  this  point  has 
been  toward  the  interests  of  the  orga- 
nized minority,  interests  which  are  often 
in  conflict  with  the  majority  of  workers. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  must  often  act 
as  a  mediator  between  those  opposing  in- 
terests. At  the  same  time,  he  often  acts 
as  a  mediator  between  the  interests  of 
the  workers  in  general,  and  those  of 
management.  This  is  a  very  delicate  sit- 
uation, for  labor  and  management  often 
depenci  upon  each  other.  It  is  asking  too 
much  for  a  man  who  has  trained  him- 
self in  an  adversary  relationship  sud- 
denly to  adopt  a  neutral  stance. 

I  do  not  impugn  Mr.  Brennan's  sin- 
cerity in  his  stated  belief  that  he  can 
be  neutral  between  imion  and  nonimion 
workers,  and  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. But  good  intentions  cannot  always 
work  in  impossible  situations.  I  recall 
that  President  Eisenhower  chose  to  take 
a  similar  step  when  he  nominated  Mar- 
tin Durkin  to  the  same  post.  Mr.  Dur- 
kin  was  also  a  strong  representative  of 
organized  labor,  and  it  was  only  a  few 
months  until  he  realized  that  there  were 
irreconcilable  conflicts  between  his 
philosophy  and  the  job  he  was  supposed 
to  be  doing.  Historical  parallels  always 
vary  in  many  details  and  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Brennan  anticipates  a  different  out- 
come. Nevertheless,  the  basic  principle 
cannot  be  denied. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  am  voting 
against  the  principle,  not  the  man.  I  ad- 
mire many  of  the  stands  he  has  taken 
on  behalf  of  the  country  and  of  our  tradi- 


tional values.  I  think  that  some  of  the 
attacks  made  upon  him  have  been  un- 
conscionable and  unreasonable.  He  has 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  a  great 
many  Members  of  this  body  and  has  a 
wide  spectrum  of  support.  'Vet  we  mu-st 
recognize  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  enormous  power  over  all  employees 
and  all  employers  in  this  country;  and  ii 
any  wort'.er  or  any  employer  leels  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  less  than  ob- 
jective in  considering  special  problems  or 
in  protecting  their  right  to  join  or  not  to 
join  a  union,  then  we  will  be  developing 
an  unhealthy  climate  for  the  woikei.i 
everywhere  in  the  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  forget  the  fact 
I  have  just  been  elected  to  this  body  with 
the  support  of  thousands  of  blue-collar 
workers.  They  know  where  I  stand,  and 
they  expect  me  to  safeguard  their  in- 
terests. I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to 
uphold  the  rights  of  labor— of  all  labor— 
than  to  uphold  the  principle  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  should  not  be  a  man 
representative  of  special  interests,  or.c 
way  or  another.  Just  as  I  would  be  op- 
posed to  a  man  with  a  recorded  hostihty 
to  unions,  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
support  a  nominee  whose  past  career  has 
been  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  the 
special  point  of  view  of  compul.'^ory 
unionism. 

Mr.  BUCKI.EY.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  endorse  President  Nixon's  nom- 
ination of  Peter  J.  Brennan  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  Mr.  Brennan  is  an  au- 
thentic voice  of  the  American  workin.s 
man.  a  voice  that  needs  to  be  heard 
at  the  highest  levels  of  Government 
Both  for  what  he  is  and  for  what  he 
represents.  Peter  Brennan  will  prove  to 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Nixon  Cab- 
inet. 

A  forceful,  fairminded  and  energetic 
leader.  Mr.  Brennan  has  brought  dis- 
tinction to  the  position  of  president  of 
the  New  York  City  and  New  York  State 
Building  sind  Construction  Trades  Coun- 
cils. He  knows  the  problems  of  the  work- 
ing man  at  first  hand,  in  a  way  far  su- 
perior to  the  second-hand  knowled,c;e  of 
bureaucratic  or  professional  theorists. 

The  building  and  construction  trades, 
in  which  he  has  worked  for  many  years, 
demand  from  a  worker  more  than  mere 
competence;  they  demand  the  kind  oi 
professional  skill  and  pride  in  crafts- 
manship that  not  only  pel  the  job  done 
but  get  the  job  done  in  the  way  it  should 
be  done.  It  will  be  refresliing  to  have  a 
man  with  his  background  and  knowiedt;e 
guiding  an  important  part  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Peter  Brennan  is  a  strong  man.  else 
he  could  not  have  achieved  his  present 
position  as  a  union  leader.  He  is  also  an 
intelligent,  fairminded  man.  else  he 
could  not  have  earned  the  widespread  re- 
spect he  commands.  He  has  the  capacity 
to  work  with  others  on  a  reasonable 
basis,  the  ability  to  reach  workable  com- 
promises mutually  agreed  upon,  else  he 
would  not  have  such  strong  supiwrt 
among  management  in  the  New  York 
construction  industry-.  These  surely  are 
attributes  which  should  serve  him  and 
the  Nation  well  in  the  post  to  which  he 
has  been  nominated. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud,  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  Peter  Brennan's  home  State,  to 
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supijort  his  nomination  because  of  what 

:  I  am  equally  proud  to  support  him 

vhat  he  represents.  He  represents  a 

of  American  who  has  many  names. 

call  him  "hard-hat":   others  call 

'middle  American";  still  others  call 

"blue-collar".  I  prefer  to  call  him 

An^erican",  a  title  he  is  proud  to  bear. 

American    symbolized    by    Peter 
Breinan  is  not  ashamed  of  being  known 
patriot.   When   his  country   is  in 
troulale.  he  is  not  persuaded  by  fashion- 
critics  to  desert  it.  He  takes  care  of 
3wn.  whether  it  be  his  family,  his 
pror  erty  or  his  country.  He  knov.s  what 
;o  work  hard  and  he  knows  the  satis - 
on  of  seeing  the  fruits  of  that  work 
enable  his  family  to  prosper. 

President,   we   need   more   Peter 
in  positions  of  governmental 
respbnsibility,  men  and  women  of  every 
ethrpc  background  who  through  char- 
and  diligence  have  achieved  their 
successes  in  every  sector  of  Ameri- 
ife;  men  and  women  who  can  bring 
government  a  practical  understanding 
forces  and  values  upon  which  this 
coui^try  has  been  built. 

.    TOWER.    Mr.    President,    I    will 
to  confirm  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Brennan  to  be  Secretary  of  Labor 
been  my  long-standing  position 
the   President   should   be   allowed 
mum  flexibility  in  choosing  the  in- 
iduals  who  will  advocate  and  carry 
lis  programs  and  policies.  The  only 
resti  iction  that  should  be  placed  upon  a 
cabinet  nominee  Ls  that  he  should  be  free 
conflict  of  interest   that  would 
rdize  his  ability  to  function  in  an 
hon^t  and  forthright  manner.  Mr.  Bren- 
:s  totally  free  of  any  such  conflict  of 


nan 
interest 

H(  wever,  there  are  a  number  of  reser- 
vatlc  ns  I  would  like  to  have  on  the  rec- 
ord concerning  some  of  Mr.  Brennans 
expr;ssed  positions.  These  positions  are 
conf  rmed  by  Mr.  Brennan's  testimony 
befo  e  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare 

It 
not 
legis 

of  L^bor 
adm 
wage 


s  quite  clear  that  Mr.  Brennan  does 
4gree  with  many  of  President  Nixon's 
ative  aims  affecting  the  Department 
For  instance,  he  opposes  the 
nistration  position  on  the  minimum 
law.  He  particularly  opposes  the 
of   a   youth    differential   wage 
became  the  critical  aspect  of  the 
Tongress"  deliberation  on  the  mini- 
wage  law.  Mr.  Brennan  also  opposes 
administration-backed      crippling 
prevention  bill  which  is  intended 
ide  some  stability  in  the  various 
indastries.  This  bill  takes 
consideration,  to  a  greater  extent 
is  currently  recognized,  the  inter- 
)f  the  general  public  who  are  not  di- 
involved  in  the  collective-bargain- 
jrocess. 

addition.  I  am  ver>'  much  concerned 

Mr.  Brennan  finds  himself  in  phil- 

disagreement  with  the  entire 

of  President  Nixon's  new  federal- 

In  response  to  a  question  on  the  de- 

alization    of    manpower    programs 

by  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachu- 

'Mr.  Kennedy*  ,  Mr.  Brennan  relat- 

doubts  about  the  desire  and  ability 

States  to  provide  assistance  to  the 

and  other  groups  that  are  assisted 

programs.  Since  State  and  local 
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control  of  program  development  and  ad- 
ministration is  the  central  ingredient  of 
the  thrust  of  the  President's  domestic 
program,  I  am  extremely  disappointed  by 
this  response. 

Mr.  President,  it  i.s  my  sincere  hope 
that  Mr.  Brennan  develops  a  broader  un- 
derstanding of  his  responsibilities  as 
Secretary  of  Labor.  At  his  hearing  he 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  perceived  his 
new  role  as  that  of  an  advocate  for  the 
wage  earner.  In  fact,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  should  not  be  an  advocate  for  any 
one  segment  of  our  society.  He  should 
fairly  represent  the  wage  earner,  both  the 
union  member  and  the  individual  who 
exercises  his  right  to  refrain  from  union 
activity,  employers  both  large  and  small, 
and  the  general  public  at  large. 

At  the  samfe  time,  it  is  important  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  recognize  that 
more  and  more  Americans  are  realizing 
the  reality  of  the  inordinate  degree  of 
monopolistic  power  held  by  the  larger 
unions  in  this  country.  In  this  respect, 
I  would  urge  him  to  recognize  the  merit 
of  some  of  the  labor  law  reform  proposals 
which  have  and  will  be  introduced  in 
Congress  to  reestablish  a  balanced  na- 
tional labor-management  policy  tc  insure 
the  long-standing  announced  Federal 
position  of  neutrality  in  tlie  collective 
bargaining  process. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  confident  that  Mr. 
Brennan  has  the  temperament  and  abil- 
ity to  view  all  of  these  L-^sues  in  a  broader, 
perspective,  taking  into  consideration  the 
overall  interest  of  the  public.  For  my  own 
part,  I  will  be  more  than  willing  to  a.^sist 
him  in  these  endeavors. 


RECESS  TO  2:50  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
imtil  the  hour  of  2:50  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  'at 
2:22  p.m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until 
2:50  p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  re- 
convened when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  McClure*. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  order  in  the  Chamber.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  consumed 
by  the  quorum  call  be  equally  charged  to 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Mc- 
Clure'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  6" 
dered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds.  I  just  wish  to  an- 
nounce to  Senators  who  are  here,  who 
were  not  here  before,  that  Senator  Wil- 
liams and  I  have  had  no  requests  for 
time  for  or  against  the  nomination.  I 
refer  especially  to  the  latter.  We  are 
quite  prepared  to  yield  whatever  time 
we  have  to  anyone  v.ho  wishes  to  oppose 
this  nomination. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  be  charged  equally 
to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
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objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  So  that  I  may  make  a 
very  brief  comment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  2  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

I  would  just  like  to  express  my  enthu- 
siastic support  of  the  nomination  before 
us.  Mr.  Brennan  is  eminently  qualified. 
I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  labor 
leaders,  both  of  my  own  State  and  na- 
tional labor  leaders,  for  their  reaction, 
and  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  find 
them  equally  enthusiastic  at  having  a 
member  of  organized  labor  actually  take 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  Labor. 

He  not  only  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
the  labor  leadership  in  this  country,  but 
also  is  highly  respected  by  n.embers  of 
industry  in  the  industries  with  which  he 
has  been  associated  in  the  past.  He 
obviously  enjoys  the  support  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  has  his 
confidence,  and  I  think  he  has  the  con- 
fidence also  of  a  great  many  Members  of 
Congress,  including  myself. 

So  I  enthusiastically  support  the 
nomination  that  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared  to  conclude  debate.  How  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
CI.URE).  All  time  has  now  expired 

Mr.  JA-VITS.  I  thank  the  Chair 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  New  York  wish  to 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  the  Senator  wish  me 
to  do  that?  We  do  not  require  it.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  we 
should  have  a  rollcall  vote  because  it  was 
announced  that  there  would  be  a  roll- 
call  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tli^yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

e  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  hour 
oy2  p.m.  having  arrived,  the  question  is. 
Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Peter  J.  Brennan. 
of  New  York,  to  be  Secretary  of  Labor? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cran.ston>,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Fulbright).  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles >,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin>,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  'Mr.  HATHAWAYt,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wa.shington  (Mr.  Magnuson>, 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis>  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
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Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  Is  absent  because 
of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe),  and 
the  Senator  from  "Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford) are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin) is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  81, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

[No.  5  Ex.1 
TEAS — 81 


Aiken 

Pong 

Muskie 

Allen 

Goldwater 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

GrUBn 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Gumey 

Packwood 

Beall 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bentsen 

HoUlngs 

Percy 

Bible 

Hruska 

Proxmlre 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Brock 

Hughes 

Rlblcoff 

Brooke 

Humphrey 

Roth 

BuclUey 

Inouye 

Schweiker 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Scott,  Pa. 

Byrd, 

Javlts 

Scott.  Va. 

Harry  P. 

Jr.     Johnston 

Sparkman 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Stevens 

Cannon 

Long 

Stevenson 

Case 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Church 

McCleUan 

Talmadge 

Clark 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

McGee 

Tower 

Cxirtls 

McGovern 

Tunney 

Dole 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Domenicl 

Metcalf 

Williams 

Domlnlck 

Mondale 

Young 

Eagleton 

Montoya 

Eastland 

Mosa 
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Baker 

Fulbrlght 

Saxbe 

Chiles 

Gravel 

Stafford 

Cook 

Hartke 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Hathaway 

Symington 

Ervln 

Magnuson 

Fannin 

Mathias 

So  the  nomination  of  Peter  J.  Brennan, 
of  New  York,  to  be  Secretary  of  Labor 
was  conflrmed. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  President  be  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF   HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  T.  Lynn  to  be  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  report  the  nomi- 
nation. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  T.  Lynn  of  Ohio,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

PROGRAM 
Mr.    SCOTT    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  rise  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  what  the  program  Is  for 
tomorrow,  how  long  he  expects  debate  on 
this  nomination  to  take,  and  what  the 
succeeding  business  is  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  will  give  us  some  attention,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  we  could  dispose  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  James  T.  Lynn  in  a 
matter  of  a  few  minutes. 

Following  that,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  call  up  S.  606,  a  bill 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preservation  of  certain  public  works  on 
rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 
control,  and  for  other  purposes,  to  be  fol- 
lowed either  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
42,  a  joint  resolution  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  Commission  on  Highway  Beautifi- 
cation — very  likely  No.  2 — and  then  S. 
518,  a  bill  to  provide  that  appointments 
to  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Senate. 

Other  measures  will  be  reported  today 
and  tomorrow,  so  I  think  we  will  have  a 
productive  week. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  on  the 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  there  will  be  no 
votes  today.  The  purpose  is  to  get  started 
on  it,  so  that  we  can  go  into  it  more  sub- 
stantively tomorrow.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. We  will  get  started  on  this  bill. 
If  there  is  a  vote,  we  can  have  it  tomor- 
row; but  if  we  get  through  in  sufficient 
time,  we  will  then  turn  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  42.  reported  by  the  same  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  whether  we  can  obtain  early  dis- 
position of  the  nomination  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mr.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  to  be 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  that  question,  the  majority 
leader  is  hopeful  that  we  can  dispose  of 
the  Weinberger  nomination  before  the 
Senate  recesses  for  the  Lincoln  Day  in- 
terim next  week, 

I  assure  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
will  do  my  best  to  expedite  its  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wish  to  state,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  that  the  ma- 
jority is  showing  every  cooperation  with 
the  minority  in  expediting  the  consid- 
eration of  Mr.  Weinberger's  nomination. 

They  will  have  an  executive  session  on 
Friday  at  which  Mr.  Weinberger  will  ap- 
pear. I  made  inquiry  all  around  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  is  every  will  and  de- 
sire to  cooperate  with  the  leader's  sched- 
ule and  to  see  that  this  matter  can  be 
disposed  of  before  the  recess. 


NOMINATION  OP  JAMES  T.  LYNN  TO 
BE  SECRETARY  OF  HOUSING  AND 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  is  the  nomination  of  James 
T.  Lynn,  to  be  SecretaiT  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  nomination  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  four  of  us  in  committee 
voted  against  the  nomination;  the  ma- 
jority voted  for  the  nomination.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should  reject  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  James  T.  Lynn  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  I  believe  he  should 
be  rejected  for  two  reasons.  First,  he 
shoul(3  be  rejected  because  he  does  not 
have  the  background  and  experience  to 
handle  the  job.  Second,  he  should  be  re- 
jected as  a  protest  against  the  illegal 
and  unconstitutional  moratorium  on  our 
housing  and  urban  development  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Lynn  has  virtually 
no  experience  in  housing  or  urban  af- 
fairs. He  has  never  been  a  mayor  or  local 
official  or  a  Congressman  or  State  leg- 
islator. He  has  never  had  to  fight  to 
secure  adequate  funds  for  our  cities.  He 
has  no  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  our  cities.  Mr.  "Lynn  has  primarily 
been  a  corporation  lawj'er  and  in  the 
last  4  years,  he  has  served  in  the  Com- 
merce Department,  There  is  nothing  in 
his  backgroimd  to  suggest  that  he  un- 
derstands the  complexities  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  our  urban  areas. 

Lack  of  participation  in  organizations 
concerned  with  Cleveland  Improvement, 
in  this  case  vital  to  the  background  he 
needs  for  the  job,  not  only  will  he  have 
had  no  experience  with  community 
groups  but  he  will  have  an  office  in  the 
Executive  Office  Building  which  also  i.^ 
removed  from  the  pressures  of  the 
mayors  and  community  groups  which  he 
would  have  if  his  office  were  at  HUD. 

In  addition  to  a  lack  of  knowledge,  Mr. 
Lynn  seems  to  lack  the  sense  of  com- 
mitment to  our  housing  programs  which 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  in  a  HUD 
Secretary.  His  answers  to  questions  on 
this  point  were  evasive  and  totally  im- 
responsive.  Any  Senator  who  takes  the 
time  to  read  the  hearing  record  cannot 
help  but  get  the  feeling  that  Mr.  Lynn 
does  not  know  very  much  about  our 
housing  and  urban  development  pro- 
grams and  is  not  very  sure  that  he  sup- 
ports them. 

The  Secretarj'  of  HUD  is.  of  cour.se, 
responsible  to  the  President.  But  he  also 
has  a  responsibility  to  Congress.  He  is 
responsible  for  carrjing  out  the  statu- 
tory responsibilities  assigned  to  him  by 
Congress.  If  he  cannot  give  us  assurance 
that  he  will  faithfully  discharge  these 
responsibilities,  then  he  should  not  be 
confirmed.  Indeed,  that  is  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  holding  a  nomination  hearing — 
to  find  out  what  the  nominee  thinks 
about  the  programs  he  will  administer. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Lynn  seems  to 
fit  a  pattern  established  by  the  President 
during  his  second  administration.  The 
President  seems  to  prefer  men  without 
experience  or  background  to  administer 
our   major   departments    and   agencies. 
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the  present  adminLstration  in  plan- 
to  cutback  on  many  of  our  social 
economic  programs  want  to  avoid 
from  the  ofBcials  of  those  depart- 
s  whose  programs  are  cut?  If  so. 
have  a  perfect  formula  in  the  Lynn 
nation. 

the  President   wants   a   per.son   to 
de  over  the  liquidation  of  our  hous- 
md   urban  development   programs- 
picked  an  ideal  candidate  in  Mr. 
Mr.  Lynn  has  no  feel  for  the  needs 
cities  and  no  firm  views  on  what 
be  done.  Moreover,  as  a  relatively 
tical  individual,  he  has  no  public 
of    his    own    to    mobilize 
the  anonymous  budset  cutters  in 
As  a  corporation  lawyer,  he  is  used 
fcftlowing  the  wi.shes  of  his  client,  in 
case,  the  President  of  the  United 
.  And  he  is  isolated  from  the  hous- 
urban  constituency  so  they  can 
him  antiseptic. 
President,  can  you  imagine  the 
outcry  if  the  President  were  to 
nt  an  advocate  of  imilateral  dis- 
to  head  our  Defense  Depart- 
?  Everyone  expects  the  Secretary 
"ense  to  believe  in  the  need  for  a 
_  national  defense  and  to  articulate 
needs  within  the  Government.  Why 
the   Secretai-y   of   HUD  be   ex- 
to  behave  differently?  If  Mr.  Lj-nn 
not  speak  out  for  the  cities  within 
liixon  administration,  then  who  will? 
Lyrm  does  not  speak  out  for  better 
_  for  the  poor,  then  who  will? 
re  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Lyrm"s  back- 
'  to  indicate  that  he  is  deeply  com- 
to  making  our  cities  better  places 
liich  to  work  and  hve.  In  his  home 
of  Cleveland,  there  were  numerous 
dedicated  to  urban  devel- 
Mr.  Lynn  did  not  belong  to  any 
.  When  asked  about  the  future  of 
Housing  programs,  he  replied: 
really  do  not  have  a  feeling  at  this  mo- 
where  I   want   to  proceed. 

asked  how  he  will  determine 
programs  are  viable,  he  said: 
hive  to  punt  at  this  point  In  time  as 
exact  way  I  intend  doing  it. 

President,  at  this  critical  time,  we 

need  a  punter  in  charge  of  HUD. 

a  driving,  charging,  plunging 

We  need  a  man  who  will  carry 

1  lall    for   housing   and    our   urban 

not  a  man  who  will  kick  it  away. 

Lynn  cannot  come  up  with  better 

■I  rs  his  nomination  should  be  re- 
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r^lize  that  many  Members  of  the 
feel  that  a  President  ought  to 
:he  right  to  name  his  own  Cabinet 
and  that  the  Senate  should  not 
a  nominee  luiless  there  is  clear 
evideijice  that  he  is  morally  imfit  for  the 
job.  1  he  President  ought  to  be  given  wide 
latitude  in  selecting  the  heads  of  major 
But  I  do  not  believe  our 
Pouncing  Fathers  had  such  a  narrow 
the  role  of  advise  and  consent. 
Constitution  does  not  say  that  we 
defer  to  the  wishes  of  the  Presi- 
The  Constitution  does  not  require 
rubberstamp  all  nominations  im- 
tliere  is  evidence  of  personal  wrong- 
It  is  the  Senate  itself  which  has 
meek  and  flabby  by  failing  to 
the  authorities  it  has  under  the 
Consiltution.  We  have  a  right  to  impose 
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our  own  standards  on  the  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  and  if  a  prospective 
nominee  does  not  measure  up  to  those 
standards,  we  have  a  right  to  reject  him. 

I  do  not  notice  the  President  meekly 
deferring  to  the  Congress  on  constitu- 
tional issues.  I  do  not  see  the  President 
wrin£;in<?  his  hands  and  complaining 
about  the  Congress  usurping  his  respon- 
.sibilities.  I  do  not  see  him  shrugging  his 
slioulders  and  sayin??  "this  is  the  job  of 
Congress,  therefore  I  cannot  interfere." 
Indeed  in  the  latest  budget  message,  the 
President  is  even  advising  us  as  to  how 
we  should  reorganize  our  affairs. 

We  fail  to  use  the  authority  that  is 
ours  and  then  we  sit  around  and  com- 
plain that  the  President  has  all  the 
power.  If  we  are  really  serioius  about  re- 
asserting our  authority,  we  should  begin 
on  nominations.  This  is  one  area  where 
our  authority  is  clear  and  we  can  make 
our  influence  felt.  Tliere  are  many  men 
who  are  eminently  more  qualified  to  head 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  than  Mr.  Lynn.  There  are 
men  of  experience  with  a  proven  com- 
mitment toward  solving  urban  problems. 
We  should  reject  Mr.  Lynn  and  insist 
that  the  President  appoint  someone  who 
is  m.ore  qualified. 

Mr.  President,  another  reason  for 
rejecting  Mr.  Lynn  is  to  protest  the  Pres- 
ident's illegal  and  unconstitutional  mor- 
atorium on  our  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment programs.  I  think  the  housing 
moratorium  goes  way  beyond  the  is.sue 
of  executive  impoundnient.  I  differ  with 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  on  the  im- 
poundment issue.  I  believe  the  President 
does  have  the  right,  and  indeed,  the 
duty  to  impound  funds  to  help  stabilize 
our  economy.  I  support  the  President  100 
percent  in  his  efforts  to  hold  down 
spending.  As  I  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
he  should  have  gone  further  and  held 
outlays  for  1973  to  $245  billion  instead  of 
$250  billion  and  in  the  1974  budget  to 
$265  billion. 

However  it  is  one  thing  to  impound 
money  to  fight  inflation.  It  is  an  entirely 
different  matter  to  virtually  suspend  the 
programs  of  a  major  department  for  18 
months  without  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. The  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment programs  should  be  cut  to  stay 
within  an  overall  spending  level  that  is 
consistent  with  price  stability.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  our  hoasing  and 
urban  development  programs  should  not 
bear  their  fair  share  of  the  burden  of 
fighting  inflation.  But  I  do  not  believe 
the  President  has  the  right  to  wipe  these 
programs  off  the  books  for  18  montlis  be- 
cause he  does  not  like  them.  If  he  has 
evidence  they  are  not  working  right,  let 
him  submit  the  evidence  to  Congress  with 
a  request  that  the  appropriate  laws  be 
repealed. 

The  difference  between  the  morato- 
rium and  ordinary  impoundment  is  one 
of  kind  and  not  merely  degree.  Tlie  Res- 
ident has  in  effect  repealed  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress  including  the 
goals  contained  in  the  1968  Housing  Act, 
These  goals  called  for  the  construc- 
tion of  26  million  housing  units  over  a 
10-year  period  including  6  million  units 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 
By  establishing  an  18-month  mora- 
torium on  our  housing  subsidy  programs. 


the  President  is  making  it  virtually  im- 
possible to  achieve  these  goals. 

When  Mr.  Lynn  was  questioned  on  this 
point,  he  did  not  give  the  committee  any 
assurance  that  he  would  seek  to  pur- 
suade  the  President  to  Uft  the  moratori- 
um. Indeed,  Mr.  Lynn  said  just  the  op- 
posite. He  said  that  he  agreed  with  the 
President  and  that  he  thought  the  Presi- 
dent was  right  to  establish  the  moratori- 
um. If  we  confirm  Mr.  Lynn  under  these 
circumstances,  we  will  give  our  tacit  ap- 
proval to  the  illegal  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

There  are  some  who  may  argue  that  it 
is  not  fair  to  use  Mr.  Lynn  as  a  hostage 
in  a  quarrel  with  the  President.  This  ar- 
gument assumes  that  Mr.  Lynn  is  an  in- 
nocent bystander  caught  in  the  cross- 
fire between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. However,  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Lynn 
is  not  an  innocent  bystander  caught  in 
the  cros.-fire.  He  is  on  the  President's 
.--ide  and  against  us.  He  supports  the 
President's  moratoriiun.  He  clearly  said 
during  the  hearing  that  he  thinks  it  was 
the  ri'-'ht  decision.  Incidentally,  this  was 
one  of  the  few  clear  statements  that  Mr. 
Lynn  did  make. 

How  can  the  Senate  confirm  a  man 
v.lio  supports  and  upholds  the  right  of 
a  President  to  usurp  our  constitutional 
responsibilities?  If  we  confirm  Mr.  Lynn, 
we  concede  the  argument  to  the  Presi- 
dent. One  of  the  few  constitutional  pow- 
ers left  to  Congress  is  the  confirmation 
power.  We  should  begin  using  it  today. 

HISTORY   OF  .NOVICE  AND  CONSENT 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  there  is  a  prev- 
alent feeling  in  the  Senate  that  the 
President  ought  to  be  given  the  widest 
possible  latitude  on  Cabinet  appoint- 
ments and  that  a  Cabinet  appointment 
ought  not  to  be  rejected  unless  the  ap- 
pointee is  a  proven  malefactor.  I  believe 
this  narrow  conception  of  the  role  of  ad- 
vice and  consent  is  wrong  and  should  be 
challenged.  Neither  the  Constitution  nor 
the  precedents  established  by  the  Senate 
support  this  narrow  view  of  our  respon- 
sibility. Indeed,  the  narrow  view  of  advice 
and  consent  is  more  a  product  of  the  re- 
cent ascendency  of  the  Presidency  and 
the  relative  eclipse  of  the  Congress.  Con- 
gress is  finally  beginning  to  reassert  it- 
self and  challenge  the  President's  au- 
thority in  a  number  of  areas.  As  we  begin 
this  process,  I  beheve  we  should  take  a 
critical  look  at  our  power  of  advice  and 
consent  and  how  we  have  permitted  it  to 
decline  to  a  pale  imitation  of  the  role 
envisioned  by  our  Founding  Fathers. 

The  debates  at  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention reveal  there  was  a  strong  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  who  should  have  the 
power  of  appointment.  There  were  some 
who  argued  that  the  power  to  appoint 
judges  to  the  Supreme  Court  should  rest 
exclusively  with  the  Senate.  Others  felt 
the  power  should  be  assigned  exclusively 
to  the  President.  Thit  debate  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  the  making  of  other 
appointments  and  to  the  making  of 
treaties.  The  compromise  finally  reached 
was  an  attempt  to  reconcile  these  diver- 
gent views.  The  appointments  authority 
under  section  2,  article  11,  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

I  The  Presidentl  shall  nominate,  and  by 
and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other  public 
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Ministers  and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  all  other  Officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  Appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  Law;  but  the  Con- 
gress may  by  Law  vest  the  Appointment  of 
such  inferior  Officers,  as  they  think  proper, 
in  the  President  alone,  in  the  Courts  of  Law, 
or  in  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

The  first  thing  to  note  about  this  lan- 
guage is  the  word  "advice."  Congress 
does  not  merely  consent  in  appoint- 
ments; it  has  the  constitutional  power 
and  duty  to  offer  its  advice  as  well.  If 
the  Senate  were  not  expected  to  exercise 
its  independent  judgment,  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  would  have  omitted  the  word 
"advice."  As  Prof.  Charles  L.  Black,  Jr., 
of  the  Yale  Law  School  has  observed: 

Do  these  words  suggest  a  rubber-stamp 
function,  confined  to  screening  out  proven 
malefactors?  I  submit  that  they  do  not.  I 
submit  that  the  word  "advice",  unless  its 
meaning  has  radically  changed  since  1787. 
makes  next  to  Impossible  that  conclusion. 
(Yale  Law  Review,  March,  1970,  p.  658) 

The  second  thing  to  note  about  the 
language  in  section  2,  article  n  is  that 
the  Congress,  and  the  Congress  alone  de- 
termines which  other  oflBces  are  to  be 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  Congress 
may  subject  such  ofiBces  to  Senate  con- 
firmation as  they  think  proper.  Thus 
under  the  Constitution,  we  in  Con- 
gress are  the  exclusive  and  final 
judges  of  who  should  be  confirmed 
and  who  should  not.  Given  this  pow- 
er, we  are  also,  of  necessity,  the  ex- 
clusive and  final  judges  of  the  criteria 
governing  the  confirmation  of  Presi- 
dential appointments.  If  we  determine 
the  list  of  appointees  subject  to  confir- 
mation, we  inevitably  determine  the  cri- 
teria by  which  they  are  to  be  judged. 
There  are  no  constitutional  restraints 
which  limit  our  powers  in  this  area. 

The  intent  and  meaning  of  the  "advice 
and  consent"  power  was  clearly  spelled 
out  in  Federalist  Paper  No.  77  written 
by  Alexander  Hamilton.  Hamilton 
argued  the  power  of  advice  and  consent 
was  intended  to  operate  as  a  check  on 
executive  power.  He  concluded  with  the 
following  observation  in  justification  of 
the  Senate's  role  in  appointments: 

He  [The  President]  would  be  both  ashamed 
and  afraid  to  bring  forward,  for  the  most 
distinguished  or  lucrative  stations,  candi- 
dates who  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of 
coming  from  the  same  State  to  which  he 
particularly  belonged,  or  of  being  in  some 
way  or  other  personally  allied  to  him,  or  of 
possessing  the  necessary  insignificance  and 
pliancy  to  render  them  the  obsequious  in- 
struments of  his  pleasure. 

Mr.  President,  this  quote  from  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers  clearly  indicates  that  the 
drafters  of  our  Constitution  envisioned 
a  far  broader  role  to  the  power  of  advice 
and  consent  than  the  meaning  we  some- 
times give  it  today.  The  authors  of  the 
Constitution  clearly  intended  for  the 
Senate  to  look  into  the  merits  and  quali- 
fications of  Presidential  appointees  and 
to  reject  those  of  insufBcient  stature  and 
experience.  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
describe  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lynn 
than  to  re-read  the  words  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  who  once  again  has  shown  re- 
markable foresight :  According  to  Hamil- 
ton: 


The  power  of  advice  and  consent  Is  to  be 
used  to  prevent  the  President  from  appoint- 
ing men  "possessing  the  necessary  Insignifi- 
cance and  pliancy  to  render  them  the  obse- 
quious instruments  of  his  pleasure. 

The  hearing  record  on  Mr.  Lynn's  nom- 
ination clearly  shows  that  it  is  the 
White  House  and  not  Mr.  Lynn  who  is 
determining  our  housing  policy. 

Even  though  our  constitutional  au- 
thority to  reject  unquahfied  cabinet  ap- 
pointees is  clear,  one  may  argue  that  as 
a  matter  of  Senate  policy,  we  ought  to 
give  the  President  the  widest  possible 
latitude  and  to  permit  him  to  choose  the 
members  of  his  own  cabinet.  Certainly 
the  President  should  be  given  more  free- 
dom on  cabinet  appointments  as  com- 
pared to  judicial  appointments.  But  even 
on  cabinet  appointments,  the  head  of  a 
major  department  is  not  exclusively  the 
President's  man  as  is  the  case  of  an  ad- 
visor on  the  White  House  staff.  All  cab- 
inet jobs  are  created  by  statute  and  cab- 
inet officers  are  assigned  specific  statu- 
tory responsibilities  by  the  Congress.  In 
the  case  of  HUD,  the  Secretary  is  as- 
signed specific  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering the  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment programs  created  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Lynn  has  chosen  to  subordinate 
these  legal  responsibilities  to  the  wishes 
of  the  President.  He  has  affirmed  the 
right  of  the  President  to  suspend  our 
housing  programs  for  18  months  in  spite 
of  laws  passed  by  the  Congress.  Mr.  Lynn 
has  said,  in  effect,  that  in  a  conflict  be- 
tween his  duty  to  the  President  and  his 
responsibility  to  administer  the  laws  en- 
acted by  Congress,  his  duty  to  the  Presi- 
dent comes  first.  Under  these  circum- 
stances. Congress  has  a  right,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  duty,  to  reject  his  nomination. 

There  have  been  few  cases  where  cabi- 
net appointees  have  been  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  although  there  have  been  a 
number  of  vigorous  challenges.  One  case 
involving  a  rejection  bears  a  striking 
similarity  to  the  situation  in  the  Lj-nn 
nomination.  In  1834,  President  Jackson 
directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  remove  Federal  funds  from  the  Second 
National  Bank,  an  act  which  the  Secre- 
tary and  many  Members  of  Congress  con- 
sidered to  be  illegal.  The  Secretary  re- 
fused, whereupon  he  was  dismissed,  and 
a  new  man  was  nominated  to  take  his 
place,  Mr.  Roger  Taney.  Taney  was  nomi- 
nated because  of  his  willingness  to  fol- 
low the  President's  wishes.  Tlie  Senate 
debated  his  nomination  and  rejected  it 
by  a  vote  of  28  to  18.  The  precedent  es- 
tablished was  that  the  Senate  had  the 
right  to  reject  a  nominee  who  was  not 
likely  to  carry  out  his  legal  responsibili- 
ties were  understood  by  the  Senate.  The 
confiict  between  the  Congress  and  the 
President  in  1834  over  the  President's 
legal  authority  to  withdraw  Federal 
funds  is  quite  similar  to  the  conflict  we 
face  today  over  the  President's  legal  au- 
thority to  impound  funds  and  terminate 
programs  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  the  nomina- 
tion will  be  approved.  I  do  not  wish  to 
delay  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  am  disquieted  by  cuts  in  the 
HUD  programs  as  are  Senators  from 
States  that  have  big  cities  generally. 
Therefore,  I  wrote  to  the  new  Secretary- 


designate  to  get  Ills  concept  of  liis  policies 
in  that  regard.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
that  I  wrote  to  him  on  January  17.  1973, 
as  well  as  his  reply  of  J&nuary  29. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

January  17,  1973. 
Hon.  James  T.  Lynn. 

Secretary  Designate,  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr,  Secretary:  On  January  8th 
Secretary  Romney  announced  that  eflectlve 
at  the  close  of  business  January  5th  no  proj- 
ects which  had  not  received  leasiblUly  com- 
mitment letters  would  be  funded  for  an 
indefinite  time.  This  policy  will  cover  FHA 
subsidized  housing,  open  spaces,  water  and 
sewer  and  public  facilities  loans.  Many  cases 
have  come  to  my  attention  where  builders 
and  sponsors  of  projects  have  been  proceed- 
ing with  construction  on  verbal  commit- 
ments which  only  await  the  paper  work  (on- 
going In  the  pipe  line)  for  the  feasibility 
commitment.  In  one  case  all  paper  work  was 
done  by  December  4  under  the  guidelines  the 
letter  should  have  been  Issued  January  4th 
but  in  fact  was  not  until  January  lOth.  In 
other  cases  the  area  office  had  assured  the 
sponsor  or  builder  that  the  project  would  be 
approved  but  held  up  for  administrative 
reasons. 

My  question  Is  v,ill  HUD  undertake  to  re- 
view all  such  projects  that  request  it  and 
make  exceptions  to  the  moratorium  in 
these  particular  ca.ses  where  a  de  lacto 
feasibility  commitment  exists,  even  thout;h 
not  written  or  where  a  letter  arrived  soon 
after  the  5th  but  could  have  been  Issued 
earlier? 

I  would  appreciate  an  answer  as  soon  as 
pcssible  and  prior  to  your  confirmation. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  JAvrrs. 

The  Under  Secretart  or  Commerce, 

Washington,  DC,  January  29, 1973. 
Hon  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  jAvrrs:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  January  nth  Uiquiring 
about  HUD  policy  with  respect  to  limited 
suspension  of  certain  programs  for  the  re- 
mainder of  FY  1973. 

HUD  has  announced  differing  criteria  for 
particular  programs  affected  by  the  suspen- 
sion. The  criteria  were  established  In  an 
effort  to  achieve  maxLmvim  fairness  and  to 
reduce  inequity.  Thus.  KXTD  has  Indicated 
that  it  will  continue  to  process  project  appli- 
cations where,  in  the  case  of  water  and  sewer 
grants,  open  space  grants,  public  facility 
loans,  and  college  housing  projects,  there 
has  been  a  reservation  of  funds;  in  the  case 
of  public  housing  projects,  there  has  been 
a  preliminary  loan  contract  approval;  and 
in  the  case  of  other  subsidized  housing  pro- 
grams, a  feasibility  letter  has  been  given. 

At  the  present  time.  HUD  Is  surveying  its 
field  offices  to  determine  the  exact  number 
of  projects  qualifying  for  eligibility  under 
these  criteria.  At  the  same  time.  It  is  at- 
tempting to  ascertain  whether  patterns  of 
Inequity  eNist  that  would  reqiure  exceptions 
to  the  rules.  I  am  advisea  that  HUD  is  giving 
careful  attention  to  the  concerns  you  have 
expressed.  At  the  same  time,  we  recognize 
that  certain  problems  will  inevitably  arise 
when  biisiness-as-usual  Is  Interrupted. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  T.  Ltnn. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
read  one  portion  of  the  reply  that  I 
received  because  it  is  very  important: 

Thus.  HUD  has  Indicated  that  It  will  con- 
tinue to  process  project  applications  where. 
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In  the  case  of  water  and  sewer  grants,  open 
sp  tee  grants,  public  facility  loans,  and  col- 
houslng  .projects,  there  has  been  a  reser- 
a^^lon  of  funds;  in  the  case  of  public  housing 
ects,  there  has  been  a  preliminary  loan 
tract  approval;  and  in  the  case  of  other 
1  t>sldlzed  hoiislng  programs,  a  feasibility 
Ipi  ter  has  been  giveiL 

\t  the  present  time,  HUD  is  surveying  its 
fie  d  offices  to  determine  the  exact  number 
of  projects  qualifying  for  eligibility  under 
th  >se  criteria.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  at- 
tei  npting  to  ascertain  whether  patterns  of 
in  tquity  exist  that  would  require  exceptions 
to  the  rules. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I'am 
pi  lased  that  we  seem  to  be  able  to  han- 
dli  ^  this  nomination  expeditiously. 

[n  the  beginning  I  wish  to  comment 
or  the  remarks  made  by  the  distin- 
gi  ished  Senator  from  New  York.  He  re- 
f e  Ted  to  Senators  from  States  that  have 
bi  t  cities  being  very  much  concerned 
at  out  this.  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that 
S€  oators  from  small  States  are  concerned 
al  o.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  first 
points  raised  was  what  It  did  to  farm 
he  using  and  farm  programs  generally, 
ar  other  is  the  water  and  sewer  grant 
pi}gram  of  benefit  to  people  in  small 
to  ras  who,  believe  it  or  not  are  lacking 
goad  clean  water  to  their  homes.  I  am 
net  going  to  dwell  on  that  or  make  a 
le;  igthy  speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  confirma- 
tl(  n  of  Mr.  James  T.  Lynn  as  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
D<  velopment  to  succeed  Mr.  George 
R(  imney. 

rhe  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
ar  d  Urban  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
m  m,  voted  last  week  12  to  4  to  recom- 
m  md  the  President's  nomination  to  the 
Stnate.  It  is  my  belief,  and  the  belief 
of  a  majority  of  our  committee,  that  the 
Pi  esident  has  broad  flexibility  in  naming 
m  smbers  of  his  Cabinet  and  that  the 
S<  nate,  in  carrying  out  its  constitutional 
di  ties  of  advise  and  consent,  should  re- 
Je  ;t  a  Presidential  nominee  only  in  rare 
cases — for  example,  when  the  nominee 
cl(  arly  lacks  the  competence  or  ability  to 
fu  fill  the  duties  of  a  Cabinet  position. 

According  to  information  received  by 
th  i  committee,  Mr.  James  Lynn  demon- 
st-ated  his  competence  as  a  top-level 
Government  administrator  through  his 
P€  rformance  as  general  counsel  and  later 
as  Under  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  during  the  last  4  years.  His 
ec  ucational  background  and  many  years 
In  the  practice  of  law  have  been  out- 
st:  mding. 

rhe  cotimuttee  questioned  Mr.  Lynn 
extensively  on  several  points.  Some 
m  >mbers  felt  that  his  lack  of  experience, 
ei  her  in  the  field  of  housing  or  in  com- 
minity  development,  would  be  a  de- 
flc  lency  which  would  liandicap  Mr.  Lynn 
in  his  duties  as  Secretary.  The  commlt- 
te;  was  also  concerned  about  his  being 
n£  med  as  Counselor  to  the  President  in 
ac  dition  to  being  nominated  as  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Mr. 
Ljnn's  responses  to  questions  raised  by 
m  jmbers  of  the  committee  about  his  lack 
of  housing  experience  and  his  proposed 
dcuble  duties  seemed  to  satisfy  the 
m  ijority  of  the  committee.  He  pointed 
out  that,  as  the  President's  Counselor 
or  the  broad  subject  of  community  de- 
ve  opment,  he  will  be  in  a  much  better 
PC  sition  to  perform  his  duties  as  Secre- 


tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
which  he  believes  are  so  dependent  upon 
developing  a  close  and  coordinated  rela- 
tionship with  other  departments  of  Gov- 
ernment having  to  do  with  local  govern- 
ments and  urban  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  preferred 
having  a  Secretary  with  experience  in 
this  field,  and  I  have  some  concern  about 
Mr.  Lynn  spreading  himself  so  thin, 
serving  both  as  counselor  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  as  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  He  will  have  much 
to  learn  because,  as  those  of  us  who  have 
been  working  in  this  field  well  know, 
the  subject  of  housing  alone  is  intricate 
and  complex,  but  the  field  of  urlmn  de- 
velopment is  even  more  so  and  cannot  be 
learned  overnight. 

The  majority  of  our  committee  was 
impressed  by  Mr.  Lynn's  capabilities, 
his  interest  in  his  new  responsibilities 
and  apparent  eagerness  to  pitch  in  and 
take  hold  of  the  job  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  President  has  nominated  Mr.  Lynn 
for  this  important  post  in  our  Govern- 
ment and  we  believe  the  Senate  should 
consent  to  the  President's  wishes. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  very  im- 
portant matter  which  must  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  that  is, 
the  recent  annoimcement  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  an  18-month  moratorium  on 
most  of  our  Federal  housing  and  urban 
development  programs.  This  is  a  very 
serious  matter  involving  the  very  basic 
constitutional  question  of  separation  of 
powers — the  authority  of  the  Executive 
to  impound  funds  duly  appropriated  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Lyim  responded  to  questions  by 
committee  members  relative  to  the  im- 
poundment to  the  effect  that  he  was  not 
responsible  for  the  President's  order,  and 
that  he  saw  no  conflict  in  fulfilling  iiis 
duties  as  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  witliin  a  broad  policy 
laid  down  by  the  President.  He  assimied 
that  the  President  had  proper  legal  ad- 
vice and  precedent  for  his  action. 

I  do  not  fault  Mr.  Lynn  for  the  seri- 
ous crisis  which  the  President's  18- 
month  moratorium  has  created  in  the 
field  of  low-cost  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment. I  should  hope  and  expect  that 
he  will  fulfill  his  promises  to  the  com- 
mittee to  imdertake  a  prompt  re-evalua- 
tion of  the  terminated  and  suspended 
programs  and  use  his  personal  influence 
to  reinstate  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  believe  that  his  confirmation  should 
be  approved  as  promptly  as  possible  to 
enable  him  to  get  on  the  job  and  carry 
out  his  promises  to  the  committee. 

The  first  shock  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed moratorium  came  from  a  rumor 
around  the  end  of  last  year.  In  an 
attempt  to  forestall  it.  I  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  President  on  December  29  point- 
ing out  tiiat  a  plan  to  cut  off  subsidies 
for  housing  would  be  a  clear  violation  of 
the  intent  of  Congress  and  the  housing 
laws  requiring  Federal  assistance  for  the 
elimination  of  slums  and  blight  and  the 
provision  for  a  decent  home  for  every 
American  family.  It  would  also  repre- 
sent a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  to  the  poor  and  ill-housed 
of  the  Nation  and  could  seriously  affect 
unemployment  and  the  economy. 


January  31,  1973 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  telegram  to  the 
President  and  the  reply  thereto  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  the  reply  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

December  29, 1972. 
The  President, 
The  White  House: 

Urgently  request  that  you  reject  reported 
White  House  plan  to  cut  off  Federal  housing 
subsidies  as  of  January  1, 1973. 

Such  a  plan  would  be  a  clear  violation  of 
Intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  In  Appropri- 
ation Acts  and  of  the  1949  and  1968  housing 
laws  requiring  Federal  assistance  to  eliminate 
slums  and  blight  and  provide  a  decent  home 
for  every  American  family.  Without  Federal 
assistance,  little  hope  for  decent  housing 
can  be  held  out  for  six  million  families  still 
living  in  substandard  housing. 

The  proposed  plan  would  not  only  repre- 
sent a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  our 
government  to  the  poor  and  Ill-housed  of  the 
nation,  but  It  would  create  unemployment 
and  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  housing 
industry  and  the  nation's  economy.  Without 
subsidized  housing,  the  nation's  cities  would 
be  frustrated  In  carrying  out  their  public 
Improvement  plans. 

Without  a  reasonable  -notice,  any  sudden 
cut-off  of  commitment  authority  would  be 
financially  disastrous  to  the  thousands  of 
sponsors  who  have  already  invested  heavily 
In  preparing  plans  for  housing  projects. 

My  Committee  plans  to  have  extensive 
hearings  on  the  need  for  subsidy  programs 
early  in  the  next  Session,  and  I  strongly  urge 
that  no  cut  off  be  made  before  completion 
of  the  hearings.  Confirmation  hearings  are 
also  planned  on  the  new  Secretary  of  HUD. 
Surely,  before  we  schedxile  confirmation 
hearings,  we  should  have  a  response  from 
you  on  the  Administration's  intentions  with 
respect  to  the  proposed  freeze. 

JOKN  Sparkmak, 

U.S.  Senate. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  15, 1973. 
Hon.  John  J.  Sparkman, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Sparkman:  The  President 
is  out  of  the  city  and  has  asked  me  to  thank 
you  for,  and  to  respond  to,  your  recent  tele- 
gram regarding  Federal  housing  subsidies. 

As  you  know.  Secretary  Romney  recently 
announced  a  temporary  suspension  of  new 
commitments  for  subsidized  housing.  This 
temporary  halt  is  not  intended  to  spell  the 
termination  of  the  programs,  but  Instead  to 
provide  an  opoprtunity  for  a  thorough,  se- 
rious Joint  effort  by  the  Congress,  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  public  to  reevaluate 
the  current  programs,  to  define  clearly  the 
Federal  role  in  housing,  and  to  design  better 
ways  of  fulfilling  that  role.  The  object  is  to 
have  better  programs;  not  to  abandon  the 
Federal  responsibility  In  housing.  The  sus- 
pension will  stop  further  spending  commit- 
ments, some  of  which  run  as  long  as  forty 
years,  until  we  can  assure  the  taxpayer  that 
his  money  is  Indeed  being  spent  In  ways  that 
effectively  and  eflBclently  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  the  nation. 

Five  central  concepts  run  through  th« 
President's  decision: 

First,  in  transition.  This  is  not  an  abrupt 
cessation  of  subsidized  housing  production. 
Subsidized  housing  starts  will  continue  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  250,000  for  the  next  18 
months,  and  total  starts  in  calendar  year 
1973  are  expected  to  exceed  2  million  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row.  Based  upon  the  present 
pipeline  of  approved  applications  and  other 
program  commitments  to  be  carried  out,  the 
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rate  of  subsidized  housing  starts  for  the  next 
eighteen  months  should  continue  at  about 
tlie  same  rate  it  has  for  the  past  twelve 
months.  Estimates  point  to  an  excellent  year 
in  the  building  Industry,  and  we  believe  that 
the  continued  strong  trends  provide  a  par- 
ticularly timely  opoprtunity  to  initiate  sig- 
nificant housing  reforms  while  minimizing 
the  economc  consequences.  The  rate  of  sub- 
sidized housing  we  propose  should  ease  the 
impact  and  prevent  start-up  problems  for 
alternative  housing  programs  which  may 
begin  later. 

Second,  is  honoring  oi;r  cornriiitments.  The 
President  intends  to  meet  the  commitments 
he  has  made  to  the  elderly,  the  Indians,  dis- 
aster victims,  and  local  government  pro- 
grams, among  others.  Commitments  linked 
to  the  other  Federal  activities  and  programs 
will  be  honored  or  met  by  other  proposals. 
Public  housing  operating  subsidy  payments 
will  also  continue  while  the  program  is  stud- 
led   and   alternative   proposals  prepared. 

Third,  is  fairness  to  the  needy  and  to  the 
taxpayer.  The  President  is  committed  to  see- 
ing that  the  Federal  government  meets  its 
legitimate  responsibility  in  housing.  But  the 
solution  must  be  equitable;  it  must  serve  the 
taxpayer:  it  must  serve  the  needy.  The  bulk 
of  the  criticism  of  the  Administration's  re- 
cent action  stresses  that  the  poor  will  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  action.  Most  critics  hold  the 
misguided  view  that  the  poor  are  acttially 
benefiting  from  all  the  programs  now.  This 
Is  the  cruelest  aspect  of  the  present  system- 
It  does  not  serve  the  Intended  beneficiaries, 
the  poor.  No  one  more  than  they  realize 
that  the  programs  have  not  improved  great- 
ly either  their  housing  or  their  living  envi- 
ronment. Instead,  in  many  cases,  the  pro- 
grams have  created  false  expectations,  more 
financial  hardships  and  disappointment.  The 
President  is  determined  to  find  alternatives 
that  meet  the  real  needs  in  an  eiTective  and 
efficient  way  that  is  fair  to  the  recipients  and 
to  the  taxpayer. 

Fourth,  is  the  need  for  fundamental  re- 
form. A  series  of  evaluations  by  the  Congress, 
the  Administration  and  others  has  revealed 
a  central  theme — the  program  structure  we 
have  now  cannot  possibly  yield  effective  re- 
sults even  with  the  most  professional  man- 
agement. There  is  mounting  evidence  that 
the  present  programs,  for  the  most  part,  have 
proven  Inequitable,  wasteful,  and  ineffective 
In  meeting  housing  needs.  They  have  proven 
Inadequate  and  in  most  cases  counter-pro- 
ductive to  the  greater  solution  of  our  ur- 
ban and  rural  problems.  We  do  not  believe 
we  should  continue  business  as  usual,  mere- 
ly piling  more  of  the  taxpayer's  money  on  top 
of  the  $100  billion  already  committed  in  these 
programs  over  the  next  forty  years,  unless 
these  programs  promise  Improvement.  Our 
efforts  In  housing  are  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's broader  objective  of  redirecting  our 
basic  approach  to  urban  problems  from  one 
of  devoting  additional  billions  to  old  dis- 
credited solutions,  to  one  of  developing 
fundametnal  broad  new  approaches  at  all 
levels  of  government.  This  broader  approach 
Involves  transportation,  jobs,  health,  and 
law  enforcement,  in  addition  to  housing  and 
other  elements  necessary  to  meet  our  urban 
problems. 

Fifth,  is  cooperation  and  broad  consulta- 
tion to  develop  alternatives.  The  President 
regards  this  action  as  a  first  step  in  a  Joint 
effort  by  all  of  us  to  reevaluate  and  to  seek 
solutions  to  our  housing  problems.  We  wel- 
come your  upcoming  hearings,  and  we  offer 
our  assistance  to  yo\i  in  that  effort. 

All  of  these  concepts  apply  similarly  to 
Community  Development.  As  you  know,  the 
President  has  for  the  past  two  years  ad- 
vocated uniting  the  community  development 
programs  into  an  Urban  Community  De- 
velopment Revenue  Sharing  proposal,  a  ver- 
sion of  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
session.   He  remains   firm   in   this   commit- 


ment and  will  reintroduce  the  reventie  sliar- 
Ing  proposal,  at  a  significant  level  of  funding. 
in  his  upcoming  budget  message.  Until  the 
development  activities  are  folded  into  the 
revenue  sharing  proposal,  there  will  be  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  new  commitments  for 
water  and  sewer  grants,  open  space  and  pub- 
lic facilities  loans.  Commitments  already  ap- 
proved will  proceed,  as  will  relxinding  of 
urban  renewal  and  Model  Cities  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  fiscal  year.  Prior  to  the  submis- 
sion of  the  actual  UCDRS  legislation,  we  hope 
to  solicit  your  suggestions  regardinc;  clianges 
and  additions  to  the  bill  based  upon  your 
experience  with  it  in  the  last  Ccnf.ress, 

Fundamental  reform  remains  a  keynote  of 
the  President's  domestic  projjram.  Simple 
program  retooling  or  co.smelic  legislative 
amendments  to  the  existing  prot:rams  will 
not  move  us  toward  true  reform  in  housing. 
The  Administration's  recent  actions  and  pro- 
posed course  will  achieve  that  reform.  The 
ultimate  goal  of  this  reform  is  to  produce  a 
set  of  effective  and  efficient  programs,  at  all 
levels  of  government,  that  truly  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  the  nation,  I  know  that 
you  sliare  that  objective,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  Joining  you  in  working  toward  that 
end. 

.Sincerely, 

Kenneth  R,  Coie.  Jr,. 
Director.  Domestic  Council. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President,  as 
v.e  all  know,  the  President  issued  his 
order,  and  the  18  months  moratorium  be- 
came effective  January  5,  1973.  HUD  Sec- 
retary Romney  made  the  announcement 
in  Houston.  Tex.,  on  tlie  occasion  of  liis 
address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
on  January  8. 1  was  on  the  platfoi-m  with 
Mr.  Romney  at  lliat  occasion  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  pro- 
posed cutoff  with  him.  Obviously,  he  was 
acting  under  orders  of  the  While  House 
and  could  not  modify  tlie  announcement. 
He  did  recognize,  however,  that  such  a 
cutoff  could  be  financially  disastrous  to 
many  sponsors  who.  in  good  faith,  have 
been  proceeding  with  the  programs  and 
had  invested  heavily  in  preparing  plans. 
He  promised  to  have  his  staff  look  into 
these  hardship  ca.ses  and  seek  adjust- 
ments in  the  order  to  minimize  the  im- 
pact. 

Mr.  President,  the  housing  morato- 
rium is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
Executive  actions  affecting  our  economy 
and  the  welfare  of  our  people  that  I  can 
recall  in  my  36  years  in  the  Congress.  It 
is  particularly  unique  because  of  the 
arbitrary  unilateral  action  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  terminate  or  suspend  programs 
duly  authorized  and  funded  by  the  Con- 
gress. As  far  as  I  know,  no  one  in  the 
leadership  in  the  Congress  was  consulted 
or  even  notified  in  advance  of  the  Presi- 
dential order.  Secretary  Romney  was 
gracious  enou.sh  to  inform  me  of  the 
order  about  1  hour  before  he  announced 
it  in  Houston,  but  I  know  of  no  other 
ranking  Member  of  Congress  wlio  was 
consulted, 

Mr,  President.  I  doubt  that  most 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware  of  the 
extent  and  seriou.sne.ss  of  this  action.  Let 
me  refer  to  a  table  in  the  budget  mes- 
sage on  the  suspension  or  termination 
of  HUD  programs.  The  title  of  this  table 
is  "Cutoff  Dates  for  Suspended  or 
Terminated  HUD  Programs." 

Mr.  President,  would  you  believe  it? 
Every  substantive  HUD  trant  program 
on  the  books  is  being  either  terminated 


or  suspended — eight  of  them  as  of  Janu- 
ary 5,  1973.  and  the  other  seven  pro- 
grams as  of  June  30,  1973.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  tliis  table  which  refers  to  the 
necessity  of  prior  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress in  termi:ialing  or  sus)>ending  these 
programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  tabic  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.    * 

There  beiiiK  no  ob.iection.  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

DFPfiRTVtriT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVTlOPMCNT-r 
CUT-OFF  DATES  FOR  SUSPENDED  OR  TERMINATED  HUlJ 
PROGRAMS 


/ 

Elteclivo 

^ 

dato 

/       % 

Action 

(1973) 

Hous.ns    pAduction    and    mortgage 

credit  yptoptams: 

Assisle/housinctrenlsuppletrents, 

sees.  235  and  236,  and  public 

hou!;ing) 

Suspended... 

Jan.  5 

College  housini? _ 

Terminated.  . 

dn 

Nonprofit  sponsor  assistance 

Suspended... 

do 

Housing  management  programs: 

Public  housinj  morlerni/ation 

do 

June  30 

Community  development  pioframs: 

Model  cities  program 

Tenninaled... 

do 

Neifhboihood  lacililies 

do 

do 

Open  sp9ce  land 

do 

Jan.  5 

Water  ind  sewer  lacililies 

:..-.*....... 

do 

Uibjn  renewal  piojdams . 

do 

■June  30 

Rehabilitation  loans 

do 

do 

Public  lacilily  loans 

.  .  .do 

Jan.  b 

CoiT.munity  planning  and  mangemeni 

proframs: 

Community    development    Irjjnjng 

and  fellowship  programs _. 

do 

June  30 

Supplementary  grants  (or  new  com- 

nunilies _ 

do 

do 

I  Tenrinat'On  date  (or  new  apptovair.  An  appropriation  re- 
quest o(  $137,500,000  will  be  used  m  dscal  year  1974  primarily 
to  close  out  urban  renewal  projects  approved  in  piior  years. 

Source:  Office  ol  the  Secretary,  Oflice  ol  Budfot,  Jan,  29,  1973 

Mr,  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  basic  issues  here.  One  is  author- 
ity of  the  Executive  to  suspend,  termi- 
nate, or  impound  funds  or  programs  duly 
authorized  by  law.  I  am  sure  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  very  much  aware 
of  this  issue  and  recognize  the  necessity 
of  facine:  up  to  and  developing  a  policy 
on  how  to  cope  with  it. 

In  the  past.  Presidents  have  impounded 
certain  funds  due  to  contingencies  that 
arose  subsequent  to  their  appropriation 
by  the  Congress.  Although  individual 
Members  often  disagreed  with  the  judg- 
ment used  by  the  President  in  such 
cases,  the  Congress  has  not  felt  the  need 
for  .specific  action  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority. This  year.  I  believe  it  is  differ- 
ent. The  extent  of  the  Presidential  ac- 
tion, not  only  in  impounding  funds,  but 
in  outright  termination  of  statutorily 
authorized  pi-ograms.  raises  a  broader 
question,  I  am  plea.'^ed  that  Senator 
Ervins  Judiciary  Subcommittee  and 
Senator  Chiles'  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  are  conducting  hearings 
on  tliis  matter  v.hich  may  lead  to  a 
resolution  of  it. 

The  other  issue  is,  of  course,  the  effect 
of  the  elimination  of  these  programs  on 
our  peoijle  and  the  damage  to  the  prog- 
ress that  we  believe  is  being  made  on  the 
elimination  of  slums  and  blight  in  our 
cities  and  on  the  attainment  of  a  decent 
home  for  every  American  family. 

Contrary  to  criticisms  by  some  of  our 
housing  and  community  development 
programs.  I  believe  they  have  been  ef- 
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f^ctive  and  have,  for  the  most  part. 
ed    their   purpose.    The   quality    of 
h)using   for    low-    and    middle-income 
families  in  this  Nation  have  steadily  im- 
oved  over  the  past  20  years. 
We  have  been  able  to  eliminate  many 
deplorable    slums    and    I    believe    have 
reasonably  good  progress  toward 
national  housing  goal, 
know  there  have  been  weaknesses  in 
of  our  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment programs.  Some  of  these  are  due 
deficiencies  in  the  law  but  we  are 
c(^stantly  alert  to  such   matters   and 
corrected  them  as  they  are  brought 
our  attention. 

do  not  deny  that  considerable  more 
needs  to  be  done  and,  in  fact,  the 
housing  bill  that  passed  the  Sen- 
but  failed  in  the  House  had  many 
oi  tstanding  improvements  to  make  the 
su  ijsidy  programs  more  efficient  and  ef- 
fective in  solving  the  housing  problems 
the  Nation. 

rhe  most  serious  blasts  have  been 
le  eled  at  the  FHA  interest  subsidy  pro- 
gr  ims  which  for  the  most  part  have  been 
motivated  by  apologist  for  maladminis- 
trution  in  HUD  and  by  those  who  are 
uqduly  concerned  about  the  long-range 
get  impact.  The  implications  have 
that  they  are  not  effective  and  are 
serving  the  family  groups  for  whom 
were  intended,  and  are  wasteful  of 
subsidy  funds. 
Host  of  these  charges  are  false.  For 
j^mple,  everyone  has  read  about  the 
ous  FHA  foreclosures  in  the  run- 
n  areas  of  Detroit.  Misinformation 
spread  that  the  fault  was  in  the 
A  section  235  interest  subsidy  pro- 
gram, and  no  one  from  the  administra- 
took  the  trouble  to  correct  the  record 
it  was  not  the  section  235  program 
the  nonsubsidized  section  221 'd)  (2' 
This  latter  program  requires 
meticulous  staff  administration  in  in- 
specting older  homes  and  in  coimseling 
er  income  families  seeking  homeown- 
er^hip.  This  was  not  done  in  the  Detroit 
A  ofiBce. 

'  The  problem  was  not  the  design  of  the 
ic  law  but  the  administration  of  the 
.  It  was  demonstrated  time  and  again 
t.  if  the  HUD  staff  had  functioned  as 
uired.  the  massive  defaults  would 
neter  have  occurred. 

<  )ne  of  the  most  effective  programs  for 
people  in  small  towns  cut  off  by  the 
President's  order  is  the  water  and  sewer 
nt  program.  I  know  of  no  scandal  or 
sulstantive  criticism  ever  made  in  this 
program  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  desira- 
program  on  the  books  to  help  so  many 
pedple  get  clean  water.  I  can  not  under- 
sta  nd  why  it  would  be  cut  off. 

Ir.  President,  without  belaboring  fur- 
the  reason  for  the  President's  mora- 
toitum  action.  I  believe  the  question  now 
hat  the  Congress  can  do  about  it. 
(J)ur  committee  was  told  by  Mr.  Lyrm 
he  would  spend  considerable  time 
aluating  the  programs  and  come  back 
Congress  sometime  in  the  next  18 
moiths  to  propose  new  programs.  We 
cai  not  wait  for  this.  Our  cities  and  our 
pet  pie  who  need  these  programs  deserve 
bet  ter  treatment  than  that. 

ye  are  proposing,  therefore,  to  take 
initiative  and  reevaluate   the  pro- 
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grams  and  come  forth  with  a  legislative 

solution.  I  believe  the  administration  will 
cooperate,  particularly  If  the  final  legis- 
lative package  Includes  the  block  .grant 
community      development      legislation 

which  was  included  in  the  Senate-passed 

1972  housing  bill.  This  legislation  is  very 
similar  to  the  President's  special  reve- 
nue sharing  proposal  which  he  is  seeking. 
The  solution  has  a  short-run  and  a 
long-run  dimension.  I  see  three  impor- 
tant steps  in  pursuing  this  course  of  ac- 
tion: 

First.  To  work  with  the  administration 
for  a  short-run  solution  to  clarify  the 
January  8  impoundment  order,  to  help 
provide  relief  for  hardship  cases  and  pos- 
sibly to  win  concessions  for  meritorious 
and  productive  cases. 

Second.  To  conduct  oversight  hearings 
to  evaluate  existing  subsidy  programs,  to 
reestablish  the  level  of  need  for  subsidies 
and  to  formulate  legislative  solutions  to 
meet  the  need.  These  are  tentatively 
scheduled  for  late  March  or  early  April. 
Third.  To  conduct  legislative  hearings 
on  1973  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment legislation,  followed  by  timely 
passage  of  a  bill  in  the  Senate. 

After  the  Senate  completes  its  action, 
the  plan  will  require  similar  action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  timely  co- 
operation by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, and  full  public  support  to  assure 
a  Presidential  signature  on  a  1973  hous- 
ing bill  and  his  agreement  for  release  of 
funds  to  reinstate  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families,  and  to  start  up  the  new  com- 
munity development  block-grant  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  ambitious  un- 
dertaking and  the  committee  will  need 
all  the  help  it  can  get.  At  the  present 
time,  the  staff  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Subcommittee  is  compiling  in- 
formation relevant  to  the  issues  raised  by 
the  administration  in  cutting  off  the  pro- 
gi-ams.  Such  information  will  be  made 
available  to  the  committee  members  in 
advance  of  public  hearings  which,  as  I 
stated,  are  scheduled  for  late  March  or 
early  April.  It  is  hoped  that  the  material 
will  form  the  basis  for  questioning  of  a 
panel  of  expert  witnesses,  representing  a 
cross  section  of  housing  consumers,  the 
public  in  general,  and  housing  and  urban 
development  practitioners. 

The  results  of  the  hearings  will  deter- 
mine the  course  and  timing  of  the  com- 
mittee's 1973  legislative  effort.  I  hope 
that,  by  summer,  we  will  be  well  on  our 
way  to  writing  a  1973  housing  bill. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  that  I  do  not  place 
the  blame  on  Mr.  Lynn.  I  hope  to  good- 
ness he  will  not  become  the  man  to  wield 
the  ax.  Of  coui-se,  I  am  optimistic  by 
nature.  I  am  hopeful  we  will  be  able  to 
work  this  out  and  I  believe  we  will 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  vield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  coriLfirmation  of  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  James  T.  Lynn  to  serve  as 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

Prior  to  his  appearance  before  our 
committee  for  the  confirmation  hearing, 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  Jim 


Lynn  on  several  occasions  to  discuss  the 
critical  position  for  which  he  has  been 
nominated — its  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities. These  discussions  served  to  con- 
vince me  of  his  dedication  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  that  important  office.  His 
sense  of  commitment  was  imquestionably 
apparent. 

The  problems  which  currently  plague 
our  Nation's  housing  programs  are  sub- 
stantial, and  are  both  statutory  and  ad- 
ministrative in  character.  The  task  of 
the  HUD  Secretary  will  not  be  an  easy 
one.  In  many  instances  it  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  a  thankless  one.  It  will  require 
a  man  who  possesses  proven  managerial 
skills,  who  is  capable  of  innovative  think- 
ing, and  who  has  the  strong  will  essen- 
tial for  one  who  must  make  the  tough 
administrative  decision.  I  am  confident 
that  Jim  Lynn  satisfies  each  of  these  re- 
quirements. 

My  assessment  of  the  nominee's  suit- 
ability is  not  based  on  impression  alone. 
There  is  basis  in  fact.  Having  proven 
himself  a  skilled  attorney  in  private 
practice,  he  entered  the  public  arena  for 
testing.  While  serving  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce  during  the  past  4  years — 
half  of  that  time  in  the  post  of  General 
Counsel  and  the  remainder,  to  this  date, 
as  Under  Secretary — Jim  Lynn  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  respected  public 
servant  and  has  established  the  deserved 
reputation  as  one  of  considerable  intel- 
ligence who  has  evidenced  unbounded 
enthusiasm  in  confronting  the  diverse 
tasks  of  his  ofBce. 

Mr.  President,  some  will  criticize  this 
nomination  today  expressing  concern 
that  the  nominee,  during  the  confirma- 
tion hearing,  failed  to  provide  instant 
solutions  to  the  severe  problems  which 
hinder' our  Nation's  housing  effort.  No 
one  has  any  instant  solutions  to  the  Na- 
tion's housing  problems.  Certainly  we 
cannot  hope  to  deal  with  such  complex 
problems  ourselves  until  we  first  have  the 
resources  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  under  the 
skilled  direction  of  a  capable  adminis- 
trator. Perhaps  for  the  sake  of  accuracy, 
the  critical  remarks  should  be  directed 
toward  the  Congress.  No  less  than  half 
a  dozen  congressional  committees  have 
examined  our  housing  programs  in  re- 
cent months  seeking  answers  to  the  crit- 
ical questions  which  have  arisen  relative 
to  their  effectiveness  in  serving  those 
most  needy.  Many  questions  have  been 
asked— many  scholarly  critiques  have 
been  written— many  lengthy  reports 
have  been  prepared — but  few  answers 
buttressed  by  concrete  proposals  have 
made  their  way  to  the  surface.  Nonethe- 
less some  insist  that  the  nominee  pos- 
sess all  the  answers. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  that  our 
Nation's  housing  effort  suffers  not  only 
from  statutory  ills  but  also  administra- 
tive deficiencies.  HUD  Secretary  George 
Romney,  on  more  than  one  occasion  dur- 
ing both  the  91st  and  the  92d  Congresses 
appeared  before  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee to  request — in  fact  "plead" — for  con- 
gressional action  to  consolidate  existing 
hou.sing  programs  In  order  that  they 
might  be  more  effective.  He  openly  and 
freely  admitted  that  they  were  virtually 
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impossible  to  administer  in  their  current 
state.  Unfortunately,  his  words  have 
proven  accurate. 

This  past  year,  we  acted  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  ease  the  administrative  tangle,  by 
passing  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972.  Passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  each  House  would  have  been  a 
significant  step  toward  meeting  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  of  which  Secre- 
tary Romney  complained.  Regretfully, 
the  House  of  Representatives  failed  to 
pass  similar  legislation,  thus  the  admin- 
istrative problems  remain.  The  morass 
of  housing  legislation — unclear,  confus- 
ing, virtually  immune  from  effective  ad- 
ministration— remains  on  the  statute 
books.  Hopefully  in  1973  a  housing  act 
will  emerge  from  the  Congress  providing 
the  essential  consolidation.  Until  that 
moment,  many  of  the  administrative 
problems  will  plague  Jim  Lynn  even  as 
they  did  his  predecessor.  Much  of  the 
burden  rests  squarely  on  the  Congress. 

In  my  judgment.  President  Nixon  has 
made  a  wise  selection  in  naming  James 
Lynn,  a  man  of  unquestioned  character 
and  boimdless  ability,  to  fill  the  impor- 
tant position  of  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  I  urge  the  con- 
firmation of  his  nomination  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  President,  some  comment  is,  in- 
deed, appropriate  at  this  point  in  view 
of  the  effect  of  the  administration's 
budget  requests  for  fiscal  year  1974  on 
programs  administered  by  HUD. 

I  will  myself  be  vei-y  involved  in  re- 
viewing the  various  HUD  programs  this 
year  in  our  Housing  Subcommittee.  We 
will  effectively  have  to  express  a  com- 
mittee judgment  of  the  budget  proposal 
in  the  legislation  we  report  this  year,  and 
where  the  committee  differs  with  the 
administration  substantially  on  particu- 
lar programs,  we  may  recommend  to  the 
Senate  continuation  of  them.  I  do  not 
want  to  prejudge  the  determination  of 
where  we  might  differ  with  the  adminis- 
tration imtil  we  have  held  hearings,  ex- 
amined the  ability  of  the  community  de- 
velopment revenue  sharing  concept  to 
substitute  totally  for  the  various  HUD 
programs  now  in  existence,  and  assessed 
the  problem  of  any  timelag  that  may  be 
involved  in  getting  community  develop- 
ment revenue  sharing  funds  Into  the 
pipeline  to  replace  the  HUD  programs 
proposed  to  be  terminated. 

Again,  may  I  reiterate  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  confirm  the  Department 
head  with  dispatch  so  that  we  have 
someone  to  come  here  and  talk  to  us 
concerning  HUD  programs  because 
otherwise  we  have  no  one  with  whom 
we  can  communicate.  I  join  the  chair- 
man in  expressing  the  hope  we  can  take 
an  in-depth,  objective  look  at  what  has 
happened  and  come  up  with  sugges- 
tions of  our  own  and  assert  the  will  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  join  in  that  state- 
ment. I  think  we  made  it  rather  clear  to 
Mr.  Lynn  the  other  day — all  of  us  did — 
how  we  feel  about  cuts  in  housing,  in 
community  development,  and  riu'al  de- 
velopment. 

In  the  message  that  came  back  to  com- 
mittee, it  will  be  recalled  that  he  made 


some  reference  to  reevaluating  the  hous- 
ing program  and  coming  up  with  new 
ideas,  and  there  was  some  little  veiled 
threat  in  there  about  not  doing  things 
until  we  have  enacted  special  revenue 
sharing.  The  Senator  will  recall  we  wrote 
a  community  development  provision  in 
the  1972  housing  bill  which  meets  the 
Presidents  special  revenue  share  specifi- 
cations. Unfortunately  that  bill  did  not 
become  law. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  recall  very  well.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  committee  was  the 
first  committee,  I  believe,  to  act  on  a  spe- 
cial revenue-sharing  proposal — com- 
mimity  development  special  revenue 
sharing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  bill  was  stymied  in 
the  House.  I  hope  we  again  include  the 
revenue-sharing  concept  in  our  bill.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  decide  to  what  extent  it  can 
replace  categorical  gi-ant  programs. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  share  the 
questions  with  regard  to  the  housing 
freeze  that  have  been  expressed  by  many 
Senators  today.  I  have  expressed  my  con- 
cern to  Mr.  Lynn. 

I  voted  for  Mr.  Lynn  in  the  confirma- 
tion hearings.  He,  of  course,  has  been 
named  by  the  President  to  carry  out  the 
President's  programs.  I  do  not  feel  that 
trying  to  judge  him  by  the  current  freeze 
is  a  sound  way  to  go  about  the  matter 
of  detennining  whether  or  not  he  is  quali- 
fied to  be  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development. 

I  do  not  think  I  should  leave  imchal- 
lenged  the  statement  that  he  is  inex- 
perienced or  that  he  is  unqualified  for 
the  job.  He  is  a  young  man  of  exceptional 
capability  and  experience.  Not  only  has 
he  been  named  by  the  President  for  this 
job,  but  also  he  is  one  of  the  four  coun- 
selor named  by  the  President  with  whom 
others  will  communicate  with  regard  to 
the  whole  area  of  commmiity  develop- 
ment. 

He  is  a  resident  of  my  State.  I  know 
him  personally  and  I  know  his  reputa- 
tion. He  is  a  man  of  great  ability.  He 
came  fii-st  to  Washington  from  his  law 
practice  to  become  General  Comisel  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  where  he 
did  an  outstanding  job.  Then  he  became 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  car- 
ried out  his  duties  with  great  expertise. 
I  think  the  success  of  the  minority  busi- 
ness enterprise  program  has  been  in  large 
part  due  to  his  leadership,  and  I  think 
it  was  his  skill  in  handling  problems  at 
the  Department  of  Commerce  which 
brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  led  to  his  current  appointment. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  should  feel 
that  this  man  is  not  a  topflight,  qualified 
person  to  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  however, 
I  am  deeply  troubled  about  the  condi- 
tions imder  which  Mr.  Ljmn  takes  office. 
Tlie  need  for  economy  and  a  spending 
limit,  the  confusion  of  multiple,  unco- 
ordinated housing  programs,  and  the 
strength  of  the  present  housing  market 
all  help  to  justify  a  reassessment  of 
Government  programs  and  procedures 
in  this  field — but  they  do  not  call  for 


ihroum'j   out    the   baby  with   the   batli 
water. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  thai  tlie 
blanket  naiuie  of  the  shut-off  action  will 
result  in  the  denial  of  assistance  to  some 
persons  in  ai'eas  most  in  need  of  it.  even 
in  in.svance.>.  where  the  assistance  v.ould 
have  been  handled  by  groups  who  have 
been  carrying  out  community  improve- 
ment profciams  innovatively  and  effec- 
tively. For  example,  the  Dayton  area  a 
regional  planning  eommis.^ion  deter- 
mined about  3  years  ago  that  14.000  ad- 
ditional units  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  hou.'iing  were  urgently  needed 
in  the  area.  The  Commission  then  de- 
veloped a  hou.Mng  dispersal  proRram 
that  still  constitutes  the  most  advanced 
effort  to  provide  for  an  area  wide  mix 
of  housing  in  any  American  metro- 
politan area.  Last  year  Dayton  was 
n^med  one  of  20  experimental  "planned 
variations "  cities,  wliich  pave  it  move 
flexibility  in  the  use  of  community  de- 
velopment funds.  The  State  of  Ohio  has 
responded  to  tlie.se  innovations  by  woik- 
ing  with  the  Dayton  area  to  provide  move 
coordinated  and  responsive  State  as- 
.sistance. 

In  view  of  both  the  tremendous  need 
for  housing  assistance  and  the  impor- 
tance of  encouiaging  and  monitoring 
Dayton's  experimental  methods  of  meet- 
ing its  needs,  severe  cutbacks  in  assist- 
ance to  the  Dayton  area  would  seem  to 
be  a  tragic  development.  Yet  Dayton  has 
been  hard-hit  by  the  cutbacks.  In  the 
area  of  housmg  alone,  it  would  appear 
that  the  construction  of  almost  4,000 
additional  units  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  Daytonians  will  be  held  up  as  a 
result  of  the  reduction  in  HUD  funds. 

Tremendo'ts  hardships  will  also  be  in- 
flicted on  builders,  developers,  and  others 
who  invested  heavily  in  HUD  projects 
becau.se  the  Government  gave  them 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  projects 
would  be  approved.  Earlier  tlris  week  a 
representative  of  a  nonprofit  housing 
group  stopped  by  to  inform  me  that  his 
organization  has  invested  close  to 
$300,000  in  a  rental  housing  project 
which  HUD  had  approved  informally 
but  not  oflBcially  prior  to  the  "freeze.  " 
His  group  is  trying  to  operate  in  the 
Huff  area  of  Cleveland,  where  major 
riots  have  started  and  housing  needs 
are  so  severe  that  upon  completion  of 
its  last  38-miit  project,  the  group  was 
besieged  with  over  500  rental  applica- 
tions. This  organization  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful provider  of  low-income  liousing 
in  the  past,  but  its  operations  will  be  in 
great  jeopardy  if  no  relief  from  the  shut- 
off  is  granted. 

Builders  who  have  been  using  the 
"over  the  counter  "  method  of  dealing 
with  HUD  will  also  lose  considerable 
sums  in  some  cases.  In  areas  such  as 
'Dayton,  these  builders  have  constructed 
housing  designed  for  the  subsidized  pro- 
gram alter  receiving  HUD  commitments 
under  the  misubsidized  program.  The 
past  procedure  has  been  that  the  formal 
reservation  of  subsidy  funds  would  take 
place  upon  completion  of  construction, 
but  the  freeze  has  left  some  of  these 
builders  out  in  the  cold.  I  was  recently 
visited  by  a  Florida  developer  who.se 
company  had  obtained  commitments  un- 
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d(  r  the  unsubsidized  program  and  con- 
ti  dieted  for  modular  homes  before  he 
WIS  informed  that  no  new  subsidies 
V  >uld  be  available.  His  land  Is  located 
in  an  area  suitable  only  for  the  subsi- 
dised program,-  and  there  is  no  other 
n-i?,rket  for  the  modular  homes  he  has 
ccr.tractedfor. 

While  the  Federal  Government  cer- 
tainly should  not  approve  applications 
1  c  gardless  of  the  need  for  proposed  hous- 
in?  just  because  private  individuals  have 
m  ide  sizable  investments,  we  must 
re:ognize  that  some  private  investors 
hive  been  treated  unfairly  as  a  result  of 
the  suspension. 

In  view  of  these  problems,  I  hope  that 
ejceptions  to  the  suspension  will  be  al- 
io sed  where  real  hardships  would  other- 
w  se  be  inflicted  upon  a  community 
wpose  developers  or  development  organi- 
have  been  doing  an  exceptional 
In  addition,  special  consideration 
sllould  be  given  to  those  who  are  really 
as  a  result  of  investments  which 
I  Te  made  because  they  could  have  defl- 
nijtely  expected  assistance  if  HUD's  nor- 
operating  procedures  had  been  fol- 
ed.  HUD  has  informed  my  oCBce  that 
possibility  of  exceptions  is  presently 
cOTisldered.  and  I  hope  that  the 
Atency  will  give  this  matter  its  immedi- 
atB  and  concentrated  attention. 

An  enlightened  exception  policy  would 
al  eviate  the  most  inequitable  and  coun- 
te -productive  aspects  of  the  freeze.  At 
th  e  same  time.  Congress  and  the  admin- 
is  ration  should  continue  to  work  for 
legislative  and  administrative  improve- 
m  ?nt5  in  this  area  so  that  adequate  hous- 
in?  and  community  development  assist- 
ar  ce  can  be  restored  as  soon  as  possible. 

Nfr.  President,  when  Mr.  Lj-nn  testified 
be  fore  our  committee.  I  submitted  several 
qi  estlons  to  him.  I  now  have  his  replies, 
wiich  were  returned  too  late  to  be  in- 
se  rted  In  the  hearing  record.  I  ask  unani- 
m  )us  consent  that  my  questions  and  his 
replies  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
P<  int. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  questions 
ar  d  answers  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Robert  Taft;  Questions  and 
Answers 

,.  Q.  Are  you  In  Xavor  of  increasing  our 
e;T:  3rt3  to  preserve  existing  housing  and 
ne  Ighborhoodj  before  they  deteriorate  sub- 
sti  .ntlaUy.  or  do  you  believe  that  the  nation's 
he  using  needs  can  be  met  by  almost  sole  re- 
lU  nee  on  new  construction  and  substantial 
re  lablUtatlon? 

\.  I  note  that  the  Third  National  Housing 
C.<  al  Report  to  the  Congress  indicated  that 
■p-eservation  [of  the  present  stock  of  69 
m  llioa  housing  units]  .  .  .  through  timely 
m  .Intenance,  repairs,  additions,  alterations, 
an  1  even  major  rehabilitation  Is  clearly  a 
fa:  less  expensive  process  than  permitting 
th  •  hoxising  to  deteriorate  to  such  condition 
th  It  it  must  be  totally  demolished  and  re- 
p!:  .ced  with  new  construction."  The  Fourth 
.Ar  uual  Report  went  on  to  raise  two  specific 
qv  estlons — "What  should  be  the  balance  be- 
tween  new  bousing  production  and  the  pres- 
er  ation  of  existing  housmg?  How  should 
.!>  istance  in  new  vmits  be  balanced  against 
ni  istance  In  existing  units?" 

look  forward  to  form'iU.ting  answers  to 
tl.  >se  questions  In  the  con.ing  months. 

!  Q.  In  the  1970  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
'.e  opment  Act  we  required  tlmt  30":  of  aU 
v.a.v    public    housing    annual    contribution! 


contracts  should  be  for  leased  housing,  be- 
cause we  recognized  that  this  program  is  less 
visible  to  the  community  and  thvis  does  not 
have  the  sociological  stigma  attached  to  con- 
ventional public  housing  projects.  Would 
you  support  efforts  to  increase  the  impor- 
tance of  the  leased  housing  program  relative 
to  conventional   public   housing? 

A.  I  understand  that  the  Leased  Public 
Hoiising  Program — both  for  existing  housing 
and  newly  constructed  housing — has  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  evaluation  by  such 
organizations  as  the  Urban  Institute,  the 
MIT  Consultants  to  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  Real  Estate  Research  Cor- 
poration's study  of  Federal  housing  subsidies 
and  a  study  released  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  the  Congress.  I  will  be  review- 
ing the  findings  of  such  studies  as  part  of 
my  own  evaluation  of  the  subsidized  housing 
programs. 

3.  Q.  In  his  January  8th  address  to  the 
homebuUders.  Secretary  Romney  emphasized 
that  many  public  service  needs  cannot  be 
met  within  the  present  fragmented,  Balkan- 
Ized  ^.tructure  of  local  government.  He  noted 
that  some  areas  have  thousands  of  over- 
lapping Jurisdictions.  Would  you  favor  major 
efforts  to  encourage  localities  to  seek  meth- 
ods of  meeting  local  needs  and  solutions  to 
local  problems  which  are  more  rationally  co- 
ordinated and  considered  on  an  area-wide 
basis? 

A.  Although  this  whole  question  Is  ex- 
tremely complex,  my  view  at  this  time  is  that 
Federal  efforts  should  be  keyed  to  assisting 
the  States  to  address  the  challenge  of  achiev- 
ing a  more  rational  local  government  struc- 
ture 

4  Q  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  Im- 
prove housing  for  our  nation's  elderly? 
Would  you  favor  special  assistance  for  those 
elderly  citizens  who  cannot  afford  to  make 
needed  home  repairs? 

A.  Improvement  of  housing  for  the  elderly 
in'.olves  the  physical  quality,  location,  and 
design  of  the  housing  units  as  well  as  such 
essential  services  as  health  care,  security, 
transportation,  communications,  and  welfare 
which  are  not  strictly  tied  to  housing.  In  his 
Message  on  Aging,  March  23.  1972.  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  a  comprehensive  strategy  for 
meeting  these  needs  of  the  elderly,  and  I 
understand  that  HUD  has  begun  to  play  its 
part  in  implementing  that  strategy.  For  ex- 
ample, an  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for 
Program^  for  the  Elderly  and  the  Handi- 
capped has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  assessing  the  housing  programs  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  their  responsiveness  to 
the  needs  of  the  elderly.  You  may  be  sure 
that  I  win  be  giving  close  attention  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  elderly  as  the  overall 
evaluation  of  Federal  housing  programs  goes 
forward. 

5.  Q.  According  to  a  HUD  audit  of  1970, 
24''-.  of  newly  constructed  FHA  Sec.  235 
homes  and  39  T.  existing  Sec.  235  homes  had 
substantial  defects.  What  steps  do  you  ad- 
vocate for  improving  the  PHA's  Job  of  ap- 
praising so  that  the  government  does  not 
continue  to  allow  unsuspecting  people  to  be- 
come owners  of  homes  which  are  falling 
apart '' 

A.  I  iniderstand  that  following  the  HUD 
audit  m  1970.  the  Department  took  a  number 
of  steps  to  tighten  up  its  inspection  and  ap- 
praisal procedxires.  I  intend  to  take  a  fresh 
look  at  the  effectiveness  of  these  procedures 
in  order  to  assure  that  buyers  are  not  vic- 
timized. 

8.  Q.  The  heavy  workload  In  FHA  insuring 
offices  causes  processing  delays  and  perha[>8 
contributes  to  sloppy  appraisal  Jobs.  Do  you 
believe  that  it  would  be  feasible  to  reduce 
this  workload  by  transferring  some  of  the 
proce.«lng  functions  to  lenders,  assuming 
that  such  transfers  were  accompanied  by 
safeguards  to  help  insure  that  lenders  would 
do  a  good  Job? 
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A.  The  suggestion  has  often  been  made 
that  private  lenders  could  bear  a  larger  share 
of  the  processing  burden  for  PHA  Insurance 
In  an  efficient  manner.  These  posslbUltles 
will  be  reviewed  with  an  eye  toward  the 
necessary  safeguards  that  might  be  required 
to  accompany  any  such  transfers.  I  cannot 
predict  prior  to  such  a  review  whether  or 
not  these  suggestions  will  ultimately  prove 
to  be  feasible. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wanted  to  add  my  word  of  testimony  to 
that  just  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio.  During  the  past  3 
years  at  least  I  have,  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  had  to  work  with  Mr.  Lynn 
quite  frequently  and  continuously.  He  is 
one  of  the  keenest  and  ablest  minds  that 
I  have  had  dealings  with  for  a  long  time. 
He  has  great  ability.  In  addition  to  that. 
I  found  him  absolutely  fair.  His  word  is 
completely  dependable.  He  also  is  a  great 
legal  student  and  has  a  profound  respect 
for  and  knowledge  of  the  functions  and 
powers  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  think  he  will  make  a  very  excellent 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  very  well  know,  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  are  currently 
engaged  in  a  serious  dispute  with  the 
Executive  over  the  question  of  division 
of  powers  in  our  Federal  Government. 

I  will  say  that  I  am  among  those  who 
have  been  vocal  in  our  contention  that 
the  current  administration  has  exceeded 
its  constitutional  authority  by  a  large 
margin. 

In  my  judgment,  the  President  is 
guilty  of  an  outrageous  abuse  of  the 
powers  of  his  oflBce  because  of  his  con- 
sistent refusal  to  implement  programs 
mandated  by  Congress. 

In  its  impoundment  of  funds,  this  ad- 
ministration has  far  exceeded  any  sim- 
ilar actions  taken  by  any  preceding  ad- 
ministration. 

Traditionally,  impoundments  have 
been  made  as  a  routine  method  of  in- 
suring orderly  and  efiBcient  handling  of 
appropilated  funds.  On  occasion,  they 
have  been  used  as  temporary  responses 
to  serious  and  unexpected  budgetary 
problems,  but  it  is  difBcult  to  find  a 
precedent  for  the  use  which  the  cun-ent 
administration  has  made  of  impoimd- 
ments. 

Under  the  Nixon  administration,  im- 
poundments have  become  a  tool  to  make 
policy.  Fui-thermore,  they  have  become 
a  means  of  circumventing  and  contra- 
vening the  lawful  mandates  enacted  by 
Congress.  And,  in  my  judgment,  the  way 
in  which  this  administratioi  has  utilized 
its  power  to  impoimd  appropriated  funds 
is  illegal. 

Now,  these  impoimdments  have 
touched  a  wide  variety  of  veiT  important 
programs  authorized  and  funded  by 
Congress,  but  nowhere  have  they  had  as 
much  impact  as  on  the  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  agency  involved  in  our 
deliberations  today — the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  President's  freeze  on  programs  of 
subsidized  housing,  community  develop- 
ment, lu'ban  parks,  and  water  and  sewer 
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grants  threatens  to  cripple  most  of  the 
functions  of  HUD.  These  are  programs 
which  were  carefully  developed  by  Con- 
gress to  meet  very  real  and  very  urgent 
needs  of  millions  of  Americans.  But  the 
President  has  now  unilaterally  decided 
that  they  are  without  merit  and  should 
not  be  continued. 

He  has  informed  us  that  no  new  com- 
mitments will  be  made  in  any  of  these 
programs  for  at  least  the  next  18  months. 
And  the  Congress  has  been  bluntly  in- 
formed that  nothing  will  be  done  in  these 
areas  unless,  and  mitil,  we  enact  the 
President's  propo-'^ed  special  revenue- 
sharing  program. 

In  my  judgment,  that  ultimatum 
amounts  to  legislative  blackmail 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  no  (  .mmit- 
tee  of  Congress  is  more  deeply  .larmed 
by  the  administration's  actions  than  is 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  privileged 
to  be  a  member. 

It  was,  of  course,  our  committee  Vvhich 
considered  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lynn 
to  be  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

And  I  will  say  I  am  personally  very 
grateful  for  the  diligent  and  searching 
Inquiry  into  this  nominee's  views  which 
was  directed  by  our  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

That  inquiry  quite  naturally  embraced 
the  subject  of  Executive  impoundments, 
and,  although  Mr.  Lynn  was  courteous 
and  gracious  in  his  responses,  he  con- 
ceded he  had  not  researched  the  legal 
justification  for  the  administration's 
actions. 

However.  Mr.  Lynn  did  make  it  clear 
that  he  will  support  the  Presidents  pol- 
icy, and  faithfully  implement  it;  and  I 
was  dismayed  to  see  that  he  agreed  spe- 
cifically with  the  freeze  on  new  commit- 
ments for  low-income  housing. 

As  a  result,  I  felt  compelled  to  register 
my  strong  objections  to  these  policies  by 
dissenting  from  the  committee's  favor- 
able recommendation  on  Mr.  Lynn's 
nomination. 

However,  I  think  it  has  become  clear 
that  this  battle  over  Executive  impound- 
ments will  be  fought  and  decided  on  a 
level  higher  than  that  of  a  confirmation 
vote. 

Regardless  of  whether  Mr.  Lymi  Is 
confirmed,  this  issue  is  going  to  be  settled 
either  by  the  courts  or  through  new  legis- 
lation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  views  elicited 
from  Mr.  Lynn  during  confirmation 
hearings  underscore  the  necessity  for 
settling  the  impoundment  issue  in  one  of 
those  ways. 

Mr.  Lynn,  of  course,  must  be  loyal  to 
the  Chief  Executive  who  appointed  him. 
However,  I  certainly  hope  he  will  come  to 
realize  that  he  owes  even  greater  loyalty 
to  the  millions  of  people  who  comprise 
the  constituency  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Moreover,  he  must  be  an  advocate 
within  the  administration  of  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  that  constituency. 

And  if  the  issue  of  impoundments  and 
freezes  is  resolved,  as  I  expect  it  to  be, 
I  hope  and  anticipate  that  Mr.  Lynn  will 
be  quick  to  endorse  whatever  change 
in  policy  is  indicated. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  have  the  nomination  of  Mr.  James 
T.  Lynn  before  us  for  our  advice  and 
consent  to  the  appointment  of  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  It  is  our  responsibility  and 
privilege  to  carefully  examine  Mr.  Lynn's 
qualifications  for  this  position.  Indeed,  if 
that  were  not  true,  there  would  be  no 
reason  for  such  nominations  to  be 
brought  before  the  Senate  for  its  ap- 
proval. 

In  making  our  decision.  I  believe  that 
we  should  be  suie  that  Mr.  Lynn  has  the 
capacity  to  perform  and  the  dedication 
to  serve  in  this  office  for  the  betterment 
of  our  Federal  housing  programs  in  order 
that  we  might  meet  the  goals  which  have 
been  set  by  the  Congress  to  make  avail- 
able a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family. 

On  last  Monday,  a  letter  wa^  .sent  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  suggesting  that 
the  hearings  before  our  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  on  Mr. 
Lynn  showed  that  he  lacked  "the  ex- 
perience in  urban  affairs  and  the  sense 
of  commitment  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect in  a  HUD  Secretary."  It  was  also 
slated  in  the  letter  that  "the  only  area 
where  Mr.  Lynn  was  clear  in  his  views 
was  that  he  agreed  with  the  President's 
decision  to  impose  a  moratorium  on  our 
low  income  housing  programs."  At- 
tached to  tlie  letter  were  excerpts  from 
the  hearing  record  which  were  intended 
to  suijport  these  statements. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  discuss  these  excerpts  and  these 
charges  but  I  know  that  Members  of  this 
body  do  not  have  time  to  read  the  full 
hearing  record  which  is  over  60  pages  in 
printed  form.  Because  of  this  fact.  I  be- 
lieve it  i.";  important  to  bring  the  charges 
into  a  correct  persiieclive  so  that  a  real- 
istic judgment  can  be  made  on  tlie 
nomination. 

The  fact  that  the  nomination  is  before 
the  Senate  indicates  that  a  majority  of 
the  committee  supports  it.  The  committee 
vote  was  an  overwhelming  11  in  favor, 
four  oppo-sed.  and  one  absent.  This  vote 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  members  had 
the  opportunity  to  carefully  question  Mr. 
Lynn  and  listen  to  the  entire  hearing 
proceeding  before  the  vote. 

It  is  suggested  that  Mr.  Lynn  lacks  the 
sense  of  commitment  we  have  the  right 
to  expect  in  a  HUD  Secretary.  Just  what 
is  his  response  to  such  a  question?  The 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Sparkman.  asked  just  such  a  question, 
and  I  quote  the  whole  question  along  with 
Mr.  Lynn's  answer: 

Senator  Sparkman.  May  I  say  that  in  the 
letter  from  Mr.  Martin,  he,  on  behalf  of  the 
association  of  which  he  Is  president — I  be- 
lieve it  consists  of  about  6,500  home  builders 
or  people  engaged  in  the  home  Industry  In 
one  way  or  another,  they  endor.se  Mr.  Lynn 
for  this  job  and  they  know  somethinp  of  his 
ability  and  believe  he  will  work  conscien- 
tiously at  it.  So  there  is  nothing  in  here 
derogatory  to  the  Secretary's  confirmation. 

I  believe  that  Is  about  all  that  I  have. 

Well,  may  I  ask  Just  this  general  que.stlon: 
Would  you  pive  ils  some  Idea,  some  brief 
statement  as  to  Just  what  your  feeling  Is 
with  reference  to  the  importance  of  housing 
and  the  effect  that  this  cutback  of  the  Presi- 
dent's might  have,  or  what  your  thoughts 
may  be  as  to  what  we  can  do  to  make  certain 
we  can  have  a  steady  flow  of  housing  to  take 


care  of  the  Ufcds  of  the  lower  Income  people, 
and  to  continue  toward  that  goal  of  making 
a  decent  homo  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
ment available  for  very  American  family? 

Mr  Ly.nn.  I  appreciate  the  oppor; uniiy. 
Mr  Cliairman. 

I  think  if  you  go  back  about  a  mr.nih  or 
S'.i  aj.o.  the  only  statement  I  had  for  the  i)ress 
at  tiie  lime  ihe  President  announced  the 
appoimnieiit  was  that  I  wanted  to  d  ■  all  I 
could  to  iuriiier  that  goal  of  the  decent  >i me 
in  a  suitable  livlnt;  environment. 

.Senator  Sp.^bkman.  I  remember  seeing,  iliat. 

-Mr.  Lynn  That  is  indeed  a  key  mis.s:oj).  a 
\t-ry  inipona-it  one  and  worthy  of  very  great 
;tite:uion.  sullabie  living  environment  carries 
vou  over  into  the  area  of  urban  development 
most  surely  and  get.s  you  into  many  of  the 
issues  that  we  face  toda;,   in  that  area. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  \he 
qne.'^tiuii  ;s  not  dedication  to  tlie  principle. 
Tiie  Pre.sideni  is  cverv  bit  as  committed  as  I 
am  — mo.-l  conimitted^to  the  precept  of  a 
deceni  home  and  a  suitable  living  environ- 
iiient  The  question  is.  what  can  we  do  be.-T? 
H'j«  can  we  best  bring  about  progre.s-,  in  the 
best  way  toward  iha*  goal? 

Mr.  President,  what  more  can  one  be 
askfd  in  the  way  of  commitment  than  to 
do  all  lie  rould  to  further  the  goal  of  a 
dc(  ent  hon-iO  m  a  suitable  li\ing  envjion- 
nient'J 

Mr.  Pie.-^ident.  I  believe  it  is  appiopn- 
ate  to  discus.'  Die  questions  and  the  an- 
swers whicli  are  purported  to  be  the  views 
of  Mr  Lynn  and  the  basis  on  which  it  is 
.^ng'jcsted  tiiat  we  turn  down  his  nomi- 
nation. 

First.  None  of  the  questions  are  ailual 
quotes  fiom  our  hearings. 

Second.  None  of  the  answers  are  com- 
plete answers  from  our  hearings.  P\n- 
thermore.  in  my  opinion,  it  is  ob\ious 
that  the  excerpts  were  not  intended  to 
give  a  balanced  picture  of  the  responses. 
Nor  is  it  accurate  to  state  that  he  made 
his  views  clear  on  only  one  issue  as  has 
been  suggested. 

Question  1.  Will  Mr.  Lynn  invoke  exec- 
utive privilege  in  his  role  as  Presidential 
counselor? 

The  answer  used  m  the  letter  sent  to 
us  is  intended  to  make  one  believe  that 
Mr.  Lynn  did  not  answer  this  question. 
On  the  contrary,  at  least  four  times  dur- 
ing our  hearings.  Mr.  L>'nn  specifically 
stated  that  he  would  come  before  our 
committee  when  requested.  Tlie  fiist 
su<"h  reference  was  the  first  quc.'^tion 
asked  by  the  chairman  following  the 
biological  sketch  of  Mr.  Lynn  on  page  7 
of  our  hearing. 

Senator  SPARKM,^^^  Now.  Mr.  Lynn,  the 
Dimocraiic  Conference  recently  adopted  a 
propo^aI  that  we  shall  take  up  with  each 
person  appearing  Ijeiore  us.  This  applies  to 
:tll  the  committees  of  the  Senate  — the  ques- 
tion oi  their  willingness  to  come  before 
appropriate  coiigre.ssional  committees  and  to 
ghe  testimony  and  to  discuss  with  tlu-m 
matters  that  may  be  of  concern. 

.^re  you  willing  to  say  that  you  will  appear 
belore  this  committee,  when  we  want  you  to. 
in  order  to  discuss  matters  ol  mutual  inter- 
est and  concern  to  us? 

Mr.  Lynn  Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  in  Wa.shington  now  for  4  years:  most 
oi  my  testimony  has  been  before  other  com- 
mittees bvu  I  think  if  you  check  with  them, 
there  has  never  been  any  reluctance  on  my 
part. 

The  chairman  continued  that  Mr. 
Lynn  would  be  one  of  three  counselors 
to  the  President  and  asked  for  a  response 
on  his  willingness  to  testify  in  that  ca- 
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P4city.  The  entii-e  colloquy  is  on  page  8 

our  hearings  but  It  is  obvious  from 

le  following  quote  that  Mr.  Lj'nn  spe- 

Ically  said  that  he  would  appear  in  that 

pacity. 

Ur.  Ltnn.  Put  it  thi3>way:  The  President 

de  it  very  clear  in  his  statement  anounc- 

;  Che  counselors  that  what  he  was  doing 

s   trying  to  organize  the  situation  from 

executive  branch  standpoint  as  it  faces 

White  House.  He  was  not  intending  in 

way  to  Interfere  with  or  change  the  rela- 

iships   between    those    departments    and 

Congress. 

here  Is.  however,  an  effect  of  what  he  is 
ng  on  the  congressional  side  and  it  is 
effect  which  actually  enlarges  Congress' 
opportunity  to  have  people  come  before  the 
Congress.  Before  the  President  put  this  sys- 
teiji  into  effect,  the  situation  was  that  vou 
people  working  in  the  White  House  as 
ite  House  people  with  no  other  respon- 
ility  who  attempted  to  perform  this  kind 
i  coordinating  function  along  the  lines  of 
't  that  we  set  for  ourselves. 
at  was  a  situation  where  the  immunity 
testimony,  I  guess,  ran  with  the  person: 
least  It  was  so  considered. 
ith  this  new  setup  that  ue  are  going  to 
It  will  be  a  situation  where  if  I  do  be- 
involved  in  an  issue  In  this  coordlnat- 
role,  In  this  effort  to  work  out  coopera- 
wlth  other  departments  solutions  to 
of  our  major  problems.  I  am  available 
testify  before  the  Congress  with  respect 
such  Issue, 
^enator  Sp.arkman.  That  is  e.xactly  the 
It  I  was  driving  at.  Yo'.i  expressed  it 
nnjch  better  than  I  could. 
I  It.  Lynn.  I  doubt  that. 
Jenator  Sp.^RKM.\^^  I  was  down  at  the 
Ute  Ho\ise  when  the  announcement  was 
ape  to  us.  Several  of  us  were  there  at  a 
.  We  were  given  a  description  of 
ies  and  so  forth.  The  only  reason  I  bring 
the  point  is  that  we  have  had  some  dif- 
Ity  with  witiiesses  on  various  commit- 
commlttees  on  which  I  serve.  Not  Just 
committee  but  on  other  committees.  We 
never  had  much  of  a  problem  in  this 
mittee.  But  we  have  had  difBculty  on 
question  of  executive  privilege,  when 
should  be  claimed,  when  it  should  be 
*-ed. 

Just  wanted  to  briiiSr  this  up  because 
are  being  placed  in  a  position  of  wearine 
hats.  " 

'.  LvKW.  That  is  absolutely  right,  sir. 
nator  Sp.\»kman.  Tou  are  wearing  a  hat 
iUD  subject  to  confirmation  of  the  Sen- 
therefore  as  I  construe  it.  that  makes 
answerable  to  Congress. 

^r.  Ltnn.  That  is  right. 

S  >nator  Sp.*ekm.an.  Now.  with   this  other 

hatj   It  might  place  you   into   the   twilight 

.  and  probably  will,  of  executive  prlvl- 

want  to  be  certain  that  vou  are  willlrg 
I  ppear  before  Congress  and  vou  have  just 

Hie  the  statement  vou  '.vould  be 

J  r.  Lynn.  Yes 

"Ihen  Senator  Brooke  discussed   the 
ter  in  even  more  detail.  On  paees  9 
10  of  our  hearings,  the  answer  was 
tn  from  which  the  quote,  used  as  an 
"^rpt  against  Mr.  Ljnm.  was  taken.  I 
ude  the  excerpt  in  content  and  point 
that  the  only  reservation  Mr.  Lynn 
was  on  a  specific  commimication  or 
ersaUon  with  the  President  and  he 
say  that  he  could  not  say  that  he 
woAld  be  free  to  disclose  such  communi- 
ons to  the  committee.  He  did  say, 
however,  that  he  felt  the  committee  had 
right  to  call  him  to  testify  on  his 
IS  on  the  subject. 

President.  I  ask  that  the  colloquy 
t  he  end  of  page  9  and  at  the  beginning 
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of  page  10  of  our  hearings  be  included 
at  this  point  in  tlie  Record. 

Senator  Bbooke.  I  can  see  the  question 
sometimes  being  relevant  to  both;  to  your 
duties  as  Secretary  of  HtTD  and  to  your  duties 
as  counselor. 

Under  those  circumstances  would  you  in- 
voke executive  privilege  or  not? 

Mr.  Ly.vn-.  I  think.  Senator,  the  point  Is 
that  whether  or  not  the  question  arises  as 
Secretary  of  HUD  or  a.>;  counselor,  the  par- 
ticular question  will  arise  in  a  content  of 
either   a   conversation   or   a   communication. 

Then  we  will  both  face  the  issue  as  to 
whether  that  communication  or  conversa- 
tion IS  In  the  executive  privilege  area. 

I  am  talking  about  an  area  I  don't  know 
a  heck  of  a  lot  about,  but  it  is  one  I  am 
going  to  have  to  obviously  know  a  lot  more 
about  than  I  know  now.  It  seems  the  distinc- 
tion is  not  so  much  the  counselor— although 
that  can  play  an  important  role — but  issues 
could  arise  with  a  Secretary  as  to  what  he 
said  to  the  President,  and  what  the  President 
said  to  him. 

So  the  issue  is  not  new  in  that  regard,  but 
it  may  take  on  different  elements  as  to  where 
the  lines  are  in  my  role  as  counselor.  I  have 
to  get  a  lot  better  briefed  before  I  can  speak 
definitively. 

Senator  Brooke,  We  wouldn't  be  so  inter- 
ested la  your  conversation  with  the  Presi- 
dent, but  in  your  opinion  on  an  issue  which 
may  com©  to  you  as  a  counselor  to  the 
President  and  as  Secretary  of  HUD. 

Mr.  Ltnn.  For  example,  suppose  there  is 
an  issue  in  the  field  of,  let's  say.  agricultural 
housing,  or  I  should  say  housing  under  pro- 
grams of  the  Agriculture  Department.  I  will 
work  closely  with  Secretary  Butz  in  the  Com- 
munity Development  Cornmittee  that  deals 
with  community  development  programs.  The 
thrust  of  what  I  was  saying  to  the  chairman 
before  was  that  that  committee  has  the  right, 
if  they  believe  it  relevant,  to  call  me  to  testify 
before   them  on  my  views  on  that  subject. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  it  is  clear 
that  Mr.  Lynn  aiiswered  this  question 
very  .satisfactorily  and  that  he  will  be 
willing  to  testify  before  our  committee 
whenever  we  request  it.  except  perhaps 
on  direct  commimications  and  conversa- 
tions with  the  President. 

Question  2.  Does  Mr.  Lynn  agree  with 
the  goal  of  building  26  million  housing 
units  including  6  million  units  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  over  a 
10-year  period,  as  stated  in  the  1968 
Housing  Act? 

The  answer  taken  out  of  conte.xt  is 
intended  to  show  that  Mr.  Lynn  does  not 
know  anything  about  the  goals  and  that 
he  has  no  commitment.  Tlie  excerpt  is 
taken  from  a  colloquy  with  Senator 
Tower,  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
committee,  and  is  on  page  17  and  18  of 
our  hearings. 

Senator  Towkr  .  .  I  have  been  coauthor 
and  author  cospoiisor  of  every  low-income 
iiousiiig  piece  of  legislation  that  has  crossed 
this  conunittee  since  I  have  been  a  member 
of  it.  So  I  assume  that  you  do  agree  with  the 
goals  a,6  stated  in  the  legislation  we  have 
pas-sed  over  tlie  past  few  years. 

Tlie  only  question  Is:  How  do  we  arrive 
at  the  goaP  Do  vou  think  we  should  have  a 
reexanunation  of  our  progress  to.vard  that 
goal  and  the  means  to*ard  which  we  achieve 
that  goal'.' 

Mr.  LvN.v.  Seiia'.or,  I  think  if  you  check 
on  me  v^lth  the  other  committee,  one  thing 
you  will  find  is  that  I  like  to  be  precise 
where  I  can.  Where  we  are  talking  about  the 
t,oala  of  a  decent  home  and  suitable  environ- 
ment lor  all  oi  our  people,  most  certainly 
this  admiuiotraiiou  is  committed  to  that 

Now.  as  to  the  specific  goal  of  the  li<68 
RCt — the  26  million  new  or  reha'jillrated 
homes.  G  ini'.licn  of  low-  and  moderate-i.-.- 


come— v.hether  that  la  precisely  stiU  the 
goal  we  ought  to  follow  Is  something  we  want 
to  Jointly  explore  with  the  Congress.  In  other 
words,  with  the  changes  that  have  been 
occurring,  not  only  in  housing  starts  but 
in  the  patterns  of  living  in  the  United 
States  and  what  may  be  happening  to  our 
housing  stock  we  think  it  is  a  good  time 
to  take  a  look  at  whether  that  specific  goal 
Is  still  a  good  one. 

I  must  admit  I  have  no  view  on  it  at  the 
moment.  It  is  Just  something  I  would  like  to 
look  at  very,  very  hard  and  would  hope  that 
your  people  up  here  will  also  look  at  with  us 

Senator  Towkr.  I  don't  think  that  Is  In- 
consistent  with  what  we  intended  in  our 
legislation. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  doubt  that 
any  of  us  would  like  to  say  that  the 
goals  of  the  1968  act  are  precisely  still 
the  goals  we  should  foUow.  We  do  need 
to  review  these  goals  and  I  might  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
been  one  who  has  suggested  that  they 
have  continual  review  on  many  occasions 
A  further  comment  on  this  was  made  in 
response  to  a  statement  made  by  Sena- 
tor Brock,  in  which  Mr.  Lynn  said: 

You  are  right,  Senator.  We  are  committed 
to  such  goals. 

This  discussion  is  found  on  page  44  of 
our  hearings,  and  I  include  it  in  context 
at  this  point  to  clear  up  the  record  on 
Mr.  Lynn's  commitment  to  housine 
croals. 

Senator  Brock.  ...  In  essence.  Mr.  Lvnn 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  delighted  I  am  that 
you  have  undertaken  this  reevaluation  I 
wish  you  well.  I  know  the  difficulties,  but 
you  are  going  to  have  one  member  strongly 
supporting  your  efforts  to  do  a  better  Job 
oi  serving  the  people  and  the  taxpayers  and 
the  poor  and  everyone  else. 

May  I  make  one  additional  point  which 
vou  can  comment  on  or  not  as  vou  see  fit  I 
liave  heard  the  statement  made  that  the 
freeze,  if  you  will,  demonstrates  a  lack  of 
commitment  to  housing  goals,  and  I  think 
It  should  be  said  on  the  record  that  this  ad- 
ministration Is  building  publicly  supported 
units  at  about  triple  or  more  the  rate  of 
the  prior  administration.  We  are  doing.  I 
think,  a  rather  phenomenal  Job,  given  the 
dimculties  inherent  In  the  program  conflicts 
as  they  are  today.  I  think  Secretary  Romnev 
was  an  exquisite  Secretary  of  HUD  within 
the  framework  and  the  limitations  that  were 
imposed  on  hhn.  I  think  this  administration 
in  the  achievements  over  the  past  4  years 
lias  demonstrated  its  commitment  to  the 
meaningful  hotising  goals  of  the  United 
States.  This  commitment  is  In  no  wise 
changed  by  the  desire  to  reevaluate  and 
combine  and  coordinate  the  existing  pro- 
grams so  that  they  become  more  effective. 

:ir.  Lvnn.  You  are  right.  Senator.  Ws  are 
committed  to  such  goals.  We  want  to  solve 
these  problems.  We  want  to  make  progress. 
We  are  not  turning  our  back  on  these  prob- 
lems. What  we  want  to  do  Is  do  the  job  In 
a  way  that  Is  effective,  and  effectiveness 
means  reaching  those  people  we  want  to 
reach  and,  at  the  same  time,  being  fair  to 
our  taxpayers  in  reaching  those  people  in  a 
v,ay  that  is  most  effective  for  the  taxpayers' 
dollar. 

Question  3.  Will  Mr.  Lynn  seek  to  per- 
.suade  the  President  to  lift  the  housing 
moratorium  as  soon  as  possible? 
^  The  answer  wag  to  a  question  from 
Senator  Proxmire  and  is  foimd  on  page 
24  of  our  hearings,  as  follows: 

Senator  Proxmike.  If  you  are  confirmed  ar 
.'Secretary  of  HUD.  will  you  do  everything 
vMthin  your  power  to  persuade  the  President 
;o  lift  the  moratorium  as  soon  as  possible? 

-Mr   Lynn'.  If  you  mean  by  'as  soon  as  pos- 
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sible"  tomorrow  or  the  next  day — to  say  "this 
was  wrong,  Mr.  President,  and  you  ought  to 
lift  it" — the  answer  is  no,  because  I  believe 
it  was  the  right  procedure. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  intend  seeing  that 
the  process  of  our  evaluation  of  where  we 
are  and  where  we  should  be  going  is  speeded 
up  as  much  as  possible  so  we  don't  have  a  day 
longer  than  we  have  to  of  uncertainty  as  to 
where  we  are  going  from  here. 

■Wliat  more  could  one  ask  of  a  person 
who  has  not  been  involved  in  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  or  in  the  determina- 
tion to  establish  the  moratorium  and 
who  is  to  be  responsible  to  the  President 
for  housing  programs?  He  said  he  will 
do  what  he  can  to  see  that  an  evaluation 
is  made  and  programs  continued  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Question  4.  What  will  be  the  future  of 
our  housing  subsidy  programs? 

This  question  does  not  accurately  de- 
scribe the  discussion  that  brought  about 
the  response  from  Mr.  Lynn.  Further- 
more, the  answer  is  taken  out  of  context. 
The  colloquy  with  Senator  Brooke  is  on 
page  26  of  our  hearings  and  is  as  follows; 

Senator  Brooke.  Now,  as  I  see  It,  if  the 
policy  announced  in  Secretary  Romney's 
speech  Is  carried  out  by  the  administration, 
then  potentially  more  than  $2  billion  and 
over  1  million  subsidized  housing  units  will 
be  impovmded. 

Now.  that  is  domestic  legislation  on  a  large 
scale  with  the  attendant  effects  on  people 
and  Jobs  and  the  economy  and  many  other 
things.  That  is  the  decisionmaking  authority 
which  is  being  \isurped.  That  is  what  I  think 
we  are  verj'  much  concerned  about  up  here 
and  I  want  to  know  if  yoti  are  concerned 
about  this? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Two  points.  Senator.  One,  I 
would  be  very,  very  concerned  if  we  went  18 
months  with  no  solutions  with  respect  to 
this  kind  of  an  Issue,  without  answers  that 
we're  working  on  together.  But  when  I  look 
at  the  short-term  prospects,  with  the  com- 
mitments that  are  already  in  the  pipeline 
and  the  like,  I  have  to  look  at  it  from  three 
or  four  standpoints. 

If  the  Issue  Is  the  Impact  on  the  overall 
economy,  from  what  I  read  In  the  Journals 
and  magazines  the  problem  Is  that  housing 
starts  are  so  high  It  is  having  a  difficult 
effect  on  housing  materials  and  supply  of 
the  workmen  and  In  some  cases  on  the  man- 
ner In  which  housing  is  being  built.  In  other 
words,  it  is  an  overheated  thing  rather  than 
underheated  thing. 

Most  of  the  economists  I  have  been  read- 
ing say  that  the  action  we  have  taken 
shouldn't  have  any  repercussions  for  the 
foreseeable  months  ahead.  So,  I  Just  don't  see 
those  bad  effects. 

Second,  the  degree  that  there  may  be  any 
impact  hert  on.  let's  say  for  example,  most 
builders  who  are  particularly  directed  Into 
these  programs,  235  and  236,  will  depend  In 
part  on  how  long  It  takes  us  to  come  up 
with  the  answers. 

As  I  said  earlier.  Secretary  Romney  talked 
of  looking  at  every  option — what  should  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  be,  what 
should  State  and  local  government  roles  be — 
and  said  that  our  conclusion  may  be  after 
a  short  period  of  time  to  turn  them  back  on. 

The  only  thing  I  can  tell  you  at  this  point 
is  I  sure  don't  know  the  answers.  All  I  have 
Is  an  open  mind  to  It. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Lynn  was  not  com- 
menting on  the  future  of  our  housing 
subsidy  programs  directly.  He  was  com- 
menting on  the  economic  effect  that 
would  result  from  present  policy,  and  he 
said  that  he  does  not  have  all  the  an- 
swers. 


Question  5.  Can  Mr.  LjTin  give  just  a 
glimmer  of  his  thinking  on  the  interest 
subsidy  programs?  (Sections  235  and 
236.1 

The  response  was  made  to  a  discussion 
with  Senator  Stevenson  which  is  re- 
corded on  page  32  of  our  hearings.  The 
full  question  and  answer  are  as  follows: 

Senator  Stevenson.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion from  Senator  Proxmire  about  your  quali- 
fications for  this  hi,c;h  office,  you  said  that 
you  fight  for  what  you  think  is  right.  My 
great  difficulty  at  the  moment  is  that  I 
haven't  the  faintest  idea  about  what  you 
think  is  right.  Can't  you  give  us  a  hint  at 
least.  Just  a  glimmer,  of  your  present  think- 
ing, for  example,  on  the  interest  subsidy  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  Lynn.  The  only  glimmer  I  could  give 
you  would  be  some  of  the  things  I  want  to 
look  at  with  respect  to  them,  because  I  really 
do  not  have  a  feeling  at  this  moment  as  to 
where  I  do  want  to  proceed.  It  seems  to  me 
a  person  has  to  be  very  cautious,  particularly 
when  you  are  looking  at  the  changed  circum- 
stances over  the  last  3  years,  'i'our  question 
can  break  into  pieces  One  question  could  be: 
Is  the  program  being  well  managed?  Could 
management  of  the  program  be  Improved? 
From  things  I  have  heard — in  fact,  things 
that  HUD  itself  has  told  me.  there  are  ways 
of  improving  the  management  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  spectrum  are  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  there  is  a  need  for  that 
kind  of  a  program  or  to  help  that  group  of 
people  at  this  point  in  time;  and  if  there  is 
a  ne«l,  is  this  the  best  way  of  doing  it^ 

To  me.  this  is  a  very  reasonable  re- 
sponse by  a  person  who  has  not  had  tlie 
opportunity  to  completely  evaluate  these 
programs  which  we  all  know  have  major 
problems  in  their  operation. 

Question  6.  How  does  Mr.  Lynn  feel 
about  phasing  GNMA  out  of  the  second- 
ary mortgage  market? 

Tliis  question  was  asked  by  Senator 
Stevenson  and  is  recorded  on  page  33  of 
our  hearings.  The  answer  is  on  the  fol- 
lowing page.  I  include  for  the  Record  the 
printed  version  of  the  hearings. 

Senator  Stevenson.  How  do  you  feel  about 
phasing  GNMA  out  of  the  secondary  mort- 
gage market? 

Mr.  Lynn.  When  you  say  "phasing  it  out  of 
the  secondary  mortgage  market,"  what  do 
you  mean?  Because  they  are  into  so  many 
programs 

Senator  Stevenson.  There  Is  a  rumor  that 
the  administration  Intends  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  do  not  know  what  it  means  by 
"phasing  it  out  of  the  secondary  mortgage 
market."  That  Is  Just  such  a  broad  expres- 
sion. Do  you  mean  getting  it  out  of  the  tan- 
dem plan? 

Senator  Steven.son.  Stopping  its  second- 
ary mortgage  activities.  I  suppose  is  what  it 
means.  Would  you  support  that  kind  of  a 
move  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  may  be  showing  my  ignor- 
ance of  the  programs  at  this  point,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  answer  It  because  I  really  do 
not  understand  the  question  with  the  little 
bit  of  detail  that  I  know  about  the  program. 
I  do  not  have  a  whole  lot. 

Let  me  answer  It  this  way,  though,  to  put 
people  at  rest.  As  far  as  my  own  position  Is 
concerned.  I  have  made  no  Judgments  as  to 
what  I  would  recommend  doing  In  this  con- 
nection. 

It  is  ob'vious  to  me  that  Mr.  Lynn  did 
not  understand  just  what  the  question 
was  and  therefore  did  not  know  how  to 
respond.  What  does  not  show  up  in  the 
printed  record  but  is  in  the  original 
transcript  is  that  when  Mr.  Lynn  asked 


"what  do  you  mean?"  The  reply  was. 
and  I  quote  from  the  transcript: 

Senator  Stevenson.  There  Is  a  rumor  that 
the  Administration  intends  to  do  that.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  what  that  means. 

How  is  one  expected  to  answer  a  rumor 
which  is  not  explained  and  which  he  docs 
not  understand?  All  Mr.  Lynn  could  say 
is  that  he  had  made  no  judgments  as  to 
what  he  would  do  in  that  connection. 

Question  7.  Should  FHA  be  privatized? 

This  is  a  question  asked  by  Senator 
Stevenson  and  recorded  on  page  34  of 
our  hearings.  Mr.  'Lynn  did  not  know 
what  he  was  asking  or  what  privatizing 
meant  or  what  functions  of  FHA  he  was 
referring  to.  Hs  asked  what  it  meant  and 
received  the  response  that  it  was  a,s.suntcd 
to  mean  giving  some  or  all  of  the  FHA 
insurance  programs  to  either  some  form 
of  federally  chartered  con^oration  or  pri- 
vate institutions. 

Mr.  Lynn's  answer  to  a  question  that 
was  not  clear  and  was  not  made  clear  is 
a  reasonable  one  as  showTi  in  the  te.xt  of 
the  hearings  as  follows: 

Senator  Stevenson.  That  is  what  makes 
me  unrestful  at  the  moment.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Housing  Production  and  Mort- 
f:.Tce  Credit  indicated  last  year  that  HUD  w.is 
studying  desirability  of  privatizing  FHA  How 
do  you  feel  about  that  proposition? 

Mr   Lynn.  Privatizing  if,' 

Senator  Stevenson.  That  is  his  quote.  That 
is  what  he  said,  "privatizing  of  FH.'i."  which 
I  assume  means  giving  some  or  all  of  the 
FII.^  insurance  programs  to  either  some  form 
of  federally  charactered  corporation  or  pri- 
vate institutions. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  if  I  remember  right — and 
I  hope  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  him 
that  is  not  true — did  not  one  of  the  mort- 
gage bankers  propose  at  meetings  this  last 
year  that  that  whole  operation  be  spun  away 
from  the  Government?  So  I  guess  there  was 
someone  advocating  that. 

One  of  the  things  you  would  pet  into  In 
considering  that  question  is  that  FHA.  if  you 
look  at  its  accomplishments  from  the  1930s, 
has  accomplished  some  historical  things  that 
Just  would  not  have  been  done  otherwise,  or 
at  least  it  was  a  way  of  doing  them  They 
brought  about  the  long-term  mortgage  They 
brought  about  the  low  equity.  They  brought 
about  some  changes  in  design  for  housing 
that  are  really  quite  remarkabie. 

So  before  I  privatized  that  side  of  it,  I 
would  surely  want  to  give  a  lot  of  thought 
to  the  functions  that  it  has  performed  quite 
apart  from  a  sheer  finance  function. 

Question  8.  How  will  HUD  determine 
which  of  our  present  housing  programs 
are  viable? 

The  answer  used  in  the  excerpt  to  tliis 
question  was  not  given  to  such  a  straipht- 
forward.  simple  question.  The  discu-ssion 
was  with  Senator  Johnston  and  is  on 
pages  41  and  42  of  our  hearings,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Senator  Johnston,  Well,  it  Just  seemed  to 
me  that  the  letter  was  so  strong  that  it  indi- 
cated an  evaluation  already  having  o^n 
made  and  a  Judgment  already  having  been 
made,  and  if  that  was  so.  I  was  going  to  ask 
next  who  was  going  to  decide  on  the  new 
thrust  in  housing  and  how  was  HUD  going  to 
go  about  making  that  decision?  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  have  you  set  the  machinery  In 
motion  now  to  recommend — to  come  up  with 
a  program? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Senator.  I  am  presently  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. I  am  neither  counselor  to  the  Presi- 
dent nor  Secretary  of  HUD.  So  I  cannot  put 
any  program  In  motion  at  the  present  time. 


2^94 
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Senator  Johnston.   How  about   Secretary 

R<  mney?  Has  he  put  a  program  in  motion? 

^Ir.  Lynn.  Some  time  ago.  to  his  credit,  he 

some  activities  into  motion  to  try  to  do 

5   evaluation.   I   would   Intend   taking   a 

■y  hard  look  at  what  he  has  done  to  date 

"  seeing  whether  or  not  I  think  it  fits  my 

style  of  getting  those  data.  I  have  al- 

^1  dy  talked  once  to  some  of  the  staff  people 

m  this  committee  to  get  help  on  how  to 

about  doing  that  from  their  experience 

h  these  subjects,  but  I  have  to  punt  at 

s   point   in   time   as   to  the   e.xact   way  I 

lend  doing  it.  I  can  say  that  what  I  have 

trl  id  to  do,  kind  of  off  the  record,  so  to  speak, 

;o  start  gathering  as  many  facts  as  I  can 

to  where  we  have  come  In  the  last  4  years 

I  what  is  changing  in  our  economy;  what 

:he  effect  of  mobile  homes;    what  is  the 

of  the  new  building  rates.  Is  the  prob- 

of  our  inner-city  really  housing?  Sure, 

hotslng  becomes  a  terrible  symptom,  but  Is 

1  eally  part  of  a  larger  program  that  must 

addressed?  And  if  so.  by  whom  and  what 

he  appropriate  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 

err^ent  In  addressing  ourselves  to  that  prob- 
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I  would  also  like  to  say  that  this  Is  always 
a  difficult  thing  because  if  you  say  too  much 
you  are  crowing  about  what  you  know;  on 
the  other  hand,  if  you  say  too  little,  then 
you  catch  the  criticism  that  you  do  not 
know  anything. 


is  evident  from  the  response.  Mr. 
in  has  already  begun  to  get  involved 
his  issue  even  though  he  has  not  been 
•roved.  He  has  discussed  it  with  staff 
our  committee  and  others.  I  do  not 
how  we  could  expect  him  to  tell  us 
how  he  intends  to  proceed.  Of 
he  needs  to  consider  all  that  has 
done  and  evaluate  it  before  reach- 
such  a  conclusion. 
Question  9.  Can  Mr.  Lynn  clarify  his 
on  our  housing  programs? 
question  is  simplistic  but  covers 
s  abject  area  far  too  broad  to  answer 
me  sentence.  The  discussion  is  with 
BiDEN  on  pages  48  and  49  of  our 
hearings,  as  follows: 

BiDEN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Lynn,  I  share  a  number  of  the  reserva- 
expressed    by    some    members    of    the 
Ittee.  I  agree   with  Senator  Packwood 
the  fact  that  you  come  here  with  an 
mind  Is  encouraging,  but  what  disturbs 
Is  not  only  do  you  have  an  open  mind, 
also  you  do  not  seem  to  have  an  under- 
ling of  the  existing  programs  that  are 
under  consideration   in  that  you  keep 
panding   to   the   questions   by  saying,   "I 
not  had  a  chance  to  look  at  that  yet. 
not  sure  where  we  are  there.  I  am  not 
whether  they  are  functioning  or  not." 
part  disturbs  me.  Maybe  you  can  clarify 
a  little  bit  for  me. 

.  Ltnn.  I  appreciate  your  raising  it.  I 
-  there  is  a  distinction  here.  Although 
'd   not   profess   to  be   as  expert   with 
to  235  and  236  as  people  who  have 
1  Bed  in  recent  committee  hearings  before 
'  body,  I  think  I  have  a  fairly  decent  gen- 
understanding   of    what    the   programs 
■   the  sense  of  how  they  operate;   what 
tax  shelter  effect  of  236;   what  is  the 
and  risk  element  for  the  contractor; 
happens  on  the  tandem  plan,  section 
easing  programs,  rent  supplements,  and 
'  type  of  thing. 

■,  I  am  trying  to  make  the  point 

I  do  not  have  any  firm  views  at  this  time 

how  those  programs  are  impacting,  their 

^ffect  on  the  overall  goals  we  are  trying 

^'-'uve.  That  is  the  point  I  am  making. 

frankly,   in  talking  to  a  number  of 

people,  including  people  in  the  Con- 

I  And  that  view  expressed  by  them  as 

that   It  la  a  good   time  to  see   where 

•e  and  what  the  Impact  of  those  nro- 

I  has  been. 

fould  like  to  think  that  in  the  course 

"e  last  3  or  4  weeks,  notwithstanding  the 

at  Commerce,  I  have  gotten  some  famll- 

'— boned  up  on  the  actual  programs. 
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Question  10.  What  are  Mr.  Lynn's 
views  on  achieving  a  greater  economic 
mix  of  residents  in  subsidized  housing 
projects? 

The  colloquy  in  which  the  excerpt 
given  as  Mr.  Lynn's  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  with  Senator  Brooke  and  is  on 
pages  51  and  52  of  our  hearings,  as 
follows : 

Senator  Brooke.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
many  questions  and  I  would  like  to  submit 
most  of  them  for  later  response,  if  Mr.  Lynn 
would  be  kind  enough  to  answer  them  in 
writing.  There  are  three  matters  that  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention.  One  is  the 
question  of  economic  mix.  As  Mr.  Lynn  knows 
very  well,  we  have  placed  so  many  people 
with  social  problems  in  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing projects.  There  is  very  little  attempt  to 
have  an  economic  mix — that  is  putting  low- 
income  people  with  moderate  income  people, 
say  the  $9,000  and  $10,000  range.  This  would 
be  very  helpful,  I  think,  in  guiding  these  low- 
Income  people  and  these  social  problem  peo- 
ple. 

What  are  your  views  on  the  economic  mix 
in  housing? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Going  to  your  point.  Senator, 
that  there  have  been  an  undue  number  of 
people  from  the  lowest  incomes  going  into 
public  housing  where  that  was  not  the  case 
before.  From  what  I  have  read  and  from 
what  I  have  heard,  at  least  so  far.  one  of  the 
things  the  social  science  people  believe  is 
that  if  you  have  other  people  in  the  same 
general  area  with  pride  in  ownership  who 
wUl  not  tolerate,  lets  say.  disruptive  or  im- 
proper activity,  it  can  help  a  good  deal  with 
those  people  that  by  force  of  their  own 
backgrounds  may  not  have  the  proper  ap- 
preciation for  such  matters. 

How  to  best  accomplish  that,  how  to  solve 
the  problem  of  taking  care  of  the  people 
who  by  reason  of  their  own  background — 
many  times  no  fault  of  their  own — really 
are  not  ready  for  certain  kinds  of  housing,  is 
something  that  I  do  not  think  really  has 
been  properly  addressed  at  this  point.  I  have 
done  a  lot  of  reading  and  I  did  not  see  any 
solution  yet.  so  I  certainly  do  not  have  one 
at  the  moment,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any- 
one else  really  does,  either,  at  this  point. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  we  have  to  stand 
back  from  it  and  see  what  we  do.  This  is 
why  I  said  a  little  earlier  that  I  look  upon 
the  opportunity  for  closer  relationships  with 
people  like  Mr.  Weinberger  who  wUl  be,  the 
Senate  wUIing,  running  HEW,  as  of  vital  im- 
portance, because  I  do  not  think  you  can 
look  at  it  solely  in  a  housing  context.  You 
are  talking  about  Job  opportunity.  You  are 
talking  about  health.  You  are  talking  about 
counseling  services.  You  are  talking  about 
what  money  these  people  have  to  spend  for 
what.  And  I  think  sometimes  we  t«nd  to  look 
at  a  situation  as  a  housing  problem,  when  it 
is  something  that  has  to  be  looked  at  on  a 
lot  more  coordinated  basis  than  housing. 

The  full  answer  is  very  responsive,  par- 
ticularly since  an  answer  to  this  question 
is  not  readily  available. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  this 
discussion  has  been  quite  detailed,  but 
these  questions  are  complicated  ques- 
tions. 'We,  in  the  Congress,  have  been 
struggling  with  them  for  many  years  and 
we  do  not  have  the  answers  yet  either  as 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
solved  the  problems. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 


pect that  Mr.  Lynn  would  have  had  ready 
solutions  either. 

In  my  opinion  he  was  very  responsive 
to  difficult  questions.  He  was  in  a  bad 
spot  because  of  the  moratorium  which 
the  administration  has  placed  on  certain 
of  our  housing  programs,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  an  attempt  would  be  made  by 
some  to  use  his  nomination  as  a  means  of 
trying  to  get  the  administration  to 
change  its  mind  about  the  moratorium 

More  has  been  done  to  meet  our  hous- 
ing goals  during  this  administration 
than  has  ever  been  done  before  in  any 
administration.  The  fact  that  they  desire 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  problems  in 
present  programs  is  to  their  credit. 

I  hope,  as  Mr.  Lynn  expressed  when  he 
appeared  before  our  committee,  that  we 
can  reevaluate  present  programs  quickly 
and  get  on  with  the  job  of  improving 
them  where  needed  or  eliminating  them 
and  replacing  them  with  more  work- 
able programs  so  that  we  may  more 
nearly  meet  our  housing  goals 

Qo"L".''°'V^^"^*°"'  ^^'  '"^  a^ree  with  the 
Senator  from  'Wisconsin  when  he  stated 
in  our  hearings,  and  I  quote- 

inmv7dL^"V'^'^  ""■■  ^5'''°  *^  *  ^""^  ^°d  able 
ind  vidual.  I  have  met  him  briefly,  he  has  a 
brilliant  academic  background,  he  has  had 
great  success  as  a  lawyer.  I  think  aU  thete 
are  certainly  in  his  favor  and  will  be  griat 

uf:ln  ^O^ev^e^p  -  n^""^  ^  ^ ^  ^^ 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  not  be  misled  by  charges  based  on 
quotes  taken  out  of  context  or  on  a  par- 
tia  answers  to  questions  without  giving 
full  consideration  to  the  complete  an- 
swers. 

piSn  *v!'%^,^^r  °^  ^^  complete  answers 
given  by  Mr.  Lynn  and  his  competence 
shown  m  government  service  over  the 
past  4  years,  I  hope  that  his  nomination 
will  be  approved  quickly  by  the  Senate  so 

tSfifrv^fK  ^^i°''  *?*  ^°^  *"d  continue 
nh?A  ^  ""f *  Secretary  Romney  has  so 
ably  begun  to  meet  our  commitment  to 
assist  m  providing  a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  to  aU  citizens 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
urge  the  confirmation  of  James  Lynn 
nominated  by  President  Nixon  to  be  the 
next  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment and  will  be  happy  to  be  held 
accountable  for  the  representations  I 
made  on  his  behalf  to  a  number  of  my 
colleagues.  ' 

-Mx.  Lynn  has  served  with  great  dis- 
tmction  as  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  before  that  as  the  Depart- 
ment's General  Counsel.  My  own  rela- 
tionship with  him  and  everything  that  I 
know  about  him  through  Secretary  Peter 
Peterson  leads  me  to  believe  he  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally competent  administrator  and 
a  fine  leader  of  those  with  whom  he 
works.  He  is  loyal  to  his  superiors,  but 
does  not  hesitate  to  express  his  convic- 
tions and  effectively  put  across  his  point 
of  view. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
I  am  sympathetic  with  the  distress  of 
some  of  the  members  of  this  committee, 
both  Republican  and  Democratic,  at  the 
moratorium  Imposed  on  certain  housing 
funds.  I  have  previously  expressed  my 
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own  disappointment  that  action  was 
taken  by  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment without  prior  consultation  with 
congressional  leaders  who  have  a  major 
responsibility  in  this  area.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  it  justified  to  delay  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Lynn  or  to  cast  a  negative 
vote  against  him  because  of  this  action 
taken  prior  to  his  nomination. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  can 
satisfactorily  resolve  its  differences  with 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  in 
the  important  field  of  housing.  I  have 
great  confidence  that  Secretary  Lynn 
will  play  a  constructive  and  responsible 
role  in  bringing  this  about. 

In  private  as  well  as  public  life.  Sec- 
retary Lynn  is  an  exceptional  man  and 
our  Government  shall  benefit  greatly  as 
a  result  of  his  continued  distinguished 
service 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  James  T.  Lynn  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  HUGHES  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  had 
stepped  out  of  the  Chamber  when  the 
vote  was  taken  on  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Lynn  to  be  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  had  read  very  care- 
fully the  information  that  the  Senator 
from  'Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  had  cir- 
culated to  this  body,  and  on  the  basis  of 
that  information,  had  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  he  would  oppose  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Lynn.  I  had  been  informed 
that  there  would  be  no  rollcall  vote,  but 
since  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  to  vote 
"no,"  I  wish  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  be  recorded  as  voting  "no  "  prior  to 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
^111  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  President  be  immediately  notified  of 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  so  noti- 
fied. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  return  to  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  606. 
wliich  will  be  read  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  606)  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  the  preservation  of  certRin 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"VTID.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mi".  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  re.scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  ACT  O^  1973 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 


THE  ECONOMIC  REPORT  OF  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  tins 
year's  "Economic  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent" epitomizes  the  Nixon  domestic  doc- 
trine. Simply  stated,  this  doctrine  boils 
down  to:  "If  you  can't  lick  a  problem, 
ignore  it."  I  cannot  recall  a  previous  eco- 
nomic report — and  I  have  read  all  of  the 
reports  in  the  9  years  before  I  came  to 
the  Senate  and  in  the  15  years  that  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate — that 
is  so  completely  devoid  of  policy  recom- 
mendations. 

No  domestic  economic  problem  is  ade- 
quately treated.  There  are  no  effective 
proposals  for  controlling  inflation  or  for 
reducing  imemployment.  Other  critical 
economic  needs — tax  reform,  welfare  re- 
form, reducing  poverty,  strengthening 
competition — are  not  even  mentioned. 

The  administration  has  tried  for  4 
years  to  get  inflation  imder  control. 
Though  the  country  has  paid  enormous 
costs  in  terms  of  miemployment  and  lost 
output,  inflation  has  not  really  been  con- 
trolled. Even  16  months  of  detailed  man- 
datory controls  did  not  do  the  job.  At 
the  end  of  1972,  consumer  prices  were 
still  rising  at  a  rate  of  over  3  percent  per 
year — higher  than  during  the  period  be- 
fore controls  went  into  effect.  The  result 
was  that  after  nearly  17  months  inflation 
has  not  slowed  down  at  all  but.  in  fact, 
it  has  continued  to  speed  up  a  little  bit. 
Wholesale  prices  were  rising  at  an  alarm- 
ing 10  percent  rate.  Yet,  instead  of  being 
strengthened  and  streamlined,  the  con- 
trols are  to  be  virtually  abandoned.  Pha.<;e 
III  is  not  an  effective  control  mechanism. 
Businessmen  and  investors  recognize 
this,  as  is  shown  by  the  sharp  decline 
In  the  stock  market  since  Phase  III  was 
announced. 

This  administration  has  never  been 
really  concerned  with  reducing  unem- 
ployment. This  year's  report  is  more  un- 
concerned and  complacent  than  ever.  The 
Couiicil  of  Economic  Advisers  regards  4 '  2 
percent  as  an  adequate  policy  target  for 
reducing  the  unemployment  rate.  The 
long-standing  interim  target  of  4  percent 
has  been  totally  abandoned.  The  man- 
date of  the  Employment  Act  to  promote 
"maximum  employment"  has  been 
ignored. 


I  agree  with  the  President  that  there 
must  be  fiscal  restraint.  Indeed,  expen- 
ditures can  be  cut  even  below  what  the 
President  has  recommended.  But  within 
this  expenditure  total,  funds  must  be  re- 
directed into  programs  wliich  create  jobs, 
tiain  workers,  and  improve  labor  market 
efficiency.  It  is  simply  incredible  tiiat 
this  year's  economic  rei-^oil  contains  vir- 
tually no  mention  of  manpower  and  eni- 
ployment  policy  and  not  one  single  rec- 
ommendation for  ever  reducing  unc:;i- 
ploymcnl  below  4'..  percent. 


QUORUM    C.'VLL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest ilie  absence  of  a  Cjuorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei  k 
will  call  tlie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PrcMdent. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANS.^CTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  orders  for  the 
recognition  of  Senators  which  have  been 
previously  entered,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  mornins  busi- 
ness of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oi:»jection.  ii  is  so  ordered. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  ACT  OF   1973 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iS.  606  >  authori^in:: 
the  construction,  repair,  and  prescr\a- 
tion  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  con- 
trol, and  for  other  purposes. 

VNANIMOTS-rON-ENT    AORSEMrNT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  at  tl:e 
conclusion  of  routine  mornine  busine.ss 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  606.  the  so-called  rivers 
and  harbors  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BVRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  tomorrow  there  be 
a  limitation  of  time  for  debate  on  S.  606, 
to'-'cther  with  a  time  limitation  on 
amendments,  appeals,  and  motions  in 
connection  therewith,  as  follows: 

That  the  time  for  debate  tomorrow  on 
S.  606  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  2  hour^. 
with  time  on  any  amendment  in  the  first 
decree  to  be  limited  to  30  minute"^,  time 
on  any  amendment  to  an  amendment  to 
be  limited  to  20  minutes,  and  time  on  any 
debatable  motion  or  appeal  to  be  limited 
to  10  minutes,  and  that  the  vote  on  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  iS.  606  >  occur  not  later 
than  4:30  p.m.: 

Provided  further.  That  tiie  time  for 
debate  on  the  bill  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  distin- 
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gqished  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ia   (Mr.  Randolph"    and  the  distin- 
gi^ished  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
Baker)  ;  that  time  on  any  amend- 
nt,   debatable   motion,   or   appeal   be 
ially  divided  between  and  controlled 
the  mover  of  such  amendment  in  the 
t  degree,  and  the  manager  of  the  bill 
his  designee:  and,  with  reference  to 
n^endments  in  the  second  degree,  that 
be  divided  between  the  mover  of 
and  the  author  of  the  basic  amend- 
ment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
:  ^r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
sk  imanimous  consent  that  rule  XII 
suspended  with  respect  to  the  final 
vole  on  this  bill. 

•:he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
.At.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
:  Mr.  President,  if  my  colleague  will 
further,  I  wish  to  add  to  my  unan- 
imous consent  request  regarding  S.  606 
following  proviso : 
"that  time  on  any  debatable  motion  or 
ap;>eal  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mcver  of  such  and  the  distinguished 
mapiager  of  the  bill. 

he   text   of   the   unanimous-consent 
agreement  reads   as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent   Agreement 
(^rdered.    That,    effective    on    February    1, 
.    during   the    further   consideration    of 
(06.  the  river  and  harbors  bill,  debate  on 
amendment  In  the  first  degree  be  lim- 
to  30  minutes,  debate  on  any  amend- 
to    amendments    be    limited    to    20 
utes,  and  debate  on  any  motion  or  ap- 
.  except  a  motion  to  lav  on  the  table, 
shajll    be    limited    to    10    minutes,    with    the 
on  any  amendment  in  the  first  degree 
De  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
.•er  of  any  such  amendment  and  the  man- 
of  the  bill  or  his  designee,  and  the  time 
any   amendments   to  amendments  to  be 
eqijally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
iny  such  amendment  and  the  author  of 
amendment  in  the  first  decree,  and  the 
e  on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  to 
equally   divided   and   controlled   by   the 
•er  of  any  such  motion  or  appeal  and  the 
ger  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Randolph. 
dered    further.    That    on    the    question 
nal  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
imited  to  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  to  be 
!y  divided  and  controlled  by  the  man- 
of  the  bill,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  the  Sen- 
from   Tennessee,   Mr.    Baker:    Provided, 
t  the  said  Senators,  or  either  or  them, 
•,   from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
pa-ssage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration 
ny  amendment,  motion  or  appeal. 
rdered   further.  That   the   vote   on    final 
age  occur  not  later  than  4  .30  p  m. 

I*r.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  is 
S  «  06  now  before  the  Senate? 

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
pending  busine.ss. 


a! 


PRnrLECE    OF    THE    FLOOR 


!te 


RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  de- 
today  and  tomorrow  on  S.  606,  the 
■)\ving  persons  on  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
ee  on  Public  Works  be  accorded  the 
ilege  of  the  floor:  Barry  Meyer. 
Bailey  Guard.  John  Yago.  Hal  Brayman. 
We:ley  Hayden.  Ann  Garrabrant.  and 
Ricfiard  Herod. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
!ction,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  my  distinguished  colleague  yield  to 
me,  with  the  understanding  that  he  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  announce,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  that  there  will  be  no  further 
rollcall  votes  today.  I  would  anticipate  a 
rollcall  vote  on  passage  of  the  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  tomorrow.  May  I  ask  my 
colleague  if  he  agrees  with  that  assump- 
tion? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  able  assistant  majority  leader 
is  correct  in  assuming  that  there  will  be 
a  rollcall  on  this  legislation.  There  was 
not  a  rollcall  on  the  bill  last  year,  but  I 
think,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
bringing  back  a  measure  which  was 
passed  by  both  bodies  last  year,  agreed 
on  in  conference  and  later  vetoed  by  the 
President,  it  would  be  worthwhile  and 
the  very  best  procedure  to  have  a  roll- 
call on  final  passage. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  I  bring  before  the  Senate  for 
its  consideration  S.  606,  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1973. 1  trust  that  this  measure 
will  be  accepted  in  the  Senate  as  pre- 
sented from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  It  is,  as  I  have  indicated  in  the 
colloquy  with  the  able  assistant  major- 
ity leader,  identical  to  a  measure  that 
passed  this  body  unanimously  during  the 
second  session  of  the  92d  Congress. 

As  many  Members  are  aware,  this  bill 
Is  a  replacement  for  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  4018.  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1972.  which  was  vetoed  by  the  President 
on  October  27  of  last  year.  That  veto  oc- 
curred, as  we  know,  after  adjournment  of 
the  Congress.  The  legislation,  as  I  have 
earlier  said,  embraces  the  same  provi- 
sions as  last  year's  measure.  We  have 
added  no  additional  items  in  committee. 
I  think  it  is  necessary  to  stress  this  point 
at  the  beginning  of  our  consideration  of 
the  legislation  so  that  we  can  assure  the 
Members  of  this  body,  especially  the  new 
Members,  that  adoption  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  a  reaffirmation  of  action 
previously  taken.  It  includes  no  provi- 
sions which  were  not  taken  into  full  ac- 
count during  the  subcommittee  hearings 
and  subsequent  floor  discussion  of  last 
year's  measure. 

The  hearings  last  year  lasted  a  total  of 
12  day.=:.  We  had  testimony  from  approxi- 
mately 230  witnesses.  These  witnesses  in- 
cluded representatives  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  Members  of  Congress.  Federal 
agencies,  representatives  of  State  gov- 
ernments, and  the  public  in  general. 

In  light  of  the  legislative  history,  and 
becau.ve  of  the  \eto  of  the  1972  bill,  we 
have  already  in  this  country  delayed  au- 
thorization of  a  number  of  urgently 
needed  projects. 

I  am  deUyhted  that  in  the  Chamber  at 
this  time  is  a  new  member  of  Ihe  Public 
Woiks  Committee,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee, the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  'Mr.  Scott >,  who  is  in- 
ten.-e'\-  iiitcre.'ted  in  the.'^e  inea.sures  to 


develop  reasonable  and  strong  water  re- 
sources programs  for  the  country. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  the  reintroduction  of 
this  bill  in  its  present  form,  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  session,  is  proper  and  is 
sound  legislative  procedure.  The  ap- 
proximately 230  witnesses  and  the  12 
days  of  intensive  hearings  were  the  back- 
drops that  caused  this  legislation  to 
come  to  the  Senate  and  to  be  approved 
in  this  body. 

I  think  that  the  judgment  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  members  is  also  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  leadership  of 
the  Senate.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  that 
statement. 

I  anticipate  the  presence  in  the  Cham- 
ber tomorrow  of  the  able  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  the  Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  who  will  be  helpful  in  consid- 
eration of  this  bill.  Presumably,  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  meas- 
ure in  formal  statements  at  the  opening 
of  debate,  as  I  am  making  today,  and  in 
helpful  colloquy  among  Members.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  legislation 
and  contributed  to  it,  as  did  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  during  its  consid- 
eration within  the  committee  and  in  the 
Senate  last  year. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding  and  regret  that  I 
was  not  a  member  of  this  committee  last 
year  when  the  hearings  were  held.  I  am 
not  so  familiar,  therefore,  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  I  should  like  to  be 
as  the  ranking  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  appreciate  the  Senator's  will- 
ingness to  have  any  of  the  amendments 
considered  tomorrow,  when  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  full  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  , 
will  be  present  and  can  present  the  posi- 
tion of  the  minority. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
been  very  courteous  and  I  am  apprecia- 
tive of  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  three  new  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  on  the  minority  side, 
the  Senators  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott), 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  and  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici).  We  also 
have  three  new  committee  members  on 
the  majority  side,  the  Senators  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Clark),  and  from  Delaware  (Mr, 
BiDEN » .  We  know  that  their  contribu- 
tions will  be  considerable  even  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  committee  expe- 
rience. I  am  sure  that  we  can  move  for- 
ward for  the  passage  of  worthwhile  legis- 
lation in  the  public  interest. 

There  is,  I  think,  another  basis  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  this  legislation. 
I  am  going  to  discuss  some  of  these  mat- 
ters before  going  into  the  specifics  of 
the  bill. 

I  cail  attention  at  this  time  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
to  accompany  S.  606  to  the  floor. 

I  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
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there  are  the  minority  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  iMr.  Buckley).  I 
would  want  Members  to  share  with  our 
( olleagues  in  the  Senate  any  differences 
which  might  occur,  as  they  have,  within 
the  committee.  Tliose  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  are  .set  forth  with 
the  report  from  the  committee. 

There  are  involved  in  this  leyi.slation 
implications  as  to  the  future  relations 
between  Congress  and  the  White  House 
on  public  works  issues  whicli  were  read 
into  the  comments  of  tlie  President  when 
he  disapproved  the  1972  bill. 

I  am  conscious  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  President.  I  feel  that  the  Chief 
Executive,  having  the  power  of  the  veto, 
must,  at  times,  use  it.  Then,  of  course, 
tlie  Senate  acts  later  in  approvin,??  or  in 
overriding  the  position  taken  by  the 
President. 

I  feel  that  in  the  future  the  Senate 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  adjourn 
.sine  die  dmung  the  life  of  the  Congress. 
This  was  apperant  in  the  92d  Congress. 
In  other  words,  to  adjourn  sine  die  gives 
the  Senate  no  opportunity  to  complete 
the  legislative  cycle.  We  had  the  vetoes  of 
the  President  but  because  we  adjourned 
sine  die,  we  could  not  respond  to  them 
with  votes.  We  cannot  call  ourselves  back. 
That  call  can  only  come  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  were  not 
given  the  opportunity  and  we  did  not 
have  the  sharing  of  the  responsibility  to 
say  either  yes  or  no  to  the  vetoes  in 
.several  instances  in  which  the  President 
expressed  liis  judgment  after  reviewing 
the  measures  which  had  passed  Congress. 

It  is  a  recommendation  I  would  like 
to  press  even  in  these  remarks,  that  we 
think  very  carefully  about  holding  our- 
selves Is  a  position  so  that  we  can.  if  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  think  it  advis- 
able, come  back  on  a  date  certain  and  act 
upon  these  vetoes  of  the  President.  I 
think  this  is  very  Important  for  consid- 
eration in  this  Congress  and  in  succeed- 
ing years. 

I  think  I  have  made  it  abimdantly 
clear  that  the  Piesident  considered  it 
the  prerogative  of  the  executive  branch, 
rather  than  Congress,  to  establish  the 
standards  and  criteria  for  evaluating' 
future  water  resource  projects  and  to 
determine  what  projects  should  be  au- 
thorized and  in  what  order  of  priority. 
I  am  not  now  critical  of  the  President. 
I  am  only  drawing  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  the  feeling  of 
the  President.  In  line  with  that  theory, 
the  administration  has  already  submit- 
ted to  Congress  its  own  version  of  a  flood 
control  bill  for  this  year,  which  it  has 
the  right  to  do. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
^ill  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 

I  share  the  concern  that  the  Senator 
has  expressed,  and  I  would  like  Congress 
to  have  the  mechanisms  whereby  we 
could  evaluate  a  project  such  as  this. 
In  fact,  I  would  like  us  to  have  the  entire 
budgetary  material  we  would  need  to 
pass  upon  the  measures  that  come  before 
Congress.  But  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  if  our  committee  is  equipped 
Tsith    the    necessary    personnel    and    is 


equipped  with  the  necessary  expertise  to 
pass  upon  all  these  matters  without  the 
assistance  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  Are  we  at  the  present  lime, 
of  necessity,  dependent  upon  the  execu- 
tive branch? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Certainly  there  is 
the  double  responsibility  of  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch.  We  do.  of  course, 
have  the  very  intensive  studies  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  natters  that 
are  before  us.  as  well  as  others.  The  com- 
mittee al.so  intends  this  year  to  conduct 
an  extensive  oversight  inquiry  into  the 
total  planning  process  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  field  of  water  re- 
sources development. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virguiia.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  orderly 
pie.scntation  of  the  material  by  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  tha  ik  the  Senator. 

I  was  saying  that  the  administration 
has  forwarded  to  the  Hill  its  flood  con- 
trol bill.  It  differs  sharply  from  the  meas- 
ure which  is  now  before  us.  the  bill  that 
was  pa.ssed  late  last  ,\  ear.  In  my  opinion — 
and  I  oelievc  it  is  shared  by  other.s — the 
administration  bill  falls  ifar  short  of 
meeting  the  development  needs  for  water 
resource  programs  in  the  country.  I 
have  a  feeling — and  perhai)s  it  is  shared 
by  others — that  this  is  an  attemi^.  at 
preemption  of  authority  by  the  admin- 
istration. I  am  not  attempting  to  be  in 
a  challenging  mood,  but  I  think  that 
if  we  can  bring  about  early  adoption  of 
the  legislation,  that  will  be  our  best 
method  of  countering  the  threat  with 
which  we  are  now  confronted. 

To  attemi)t  to  resolve  this  i.ssiie.  we 
bring  back  to  the  Senate  something  on 
which  it  acted  at  a  very  recent  date. 
So  I  think  early  adoption  of  the  meas- 
ure is  called  for.  and  I  beiieve  it  is  the 
judgment  of  the  committee — certainly 
my  judgment — that  S.  606  is  very  sound. 
It  is  very  practical.  It  sets  forth  a  policy 
which  I  think  is  the  riewpoint  of  the 
com|jiiltee  and  perhaps  of  Congress. 

Tl;e  proposal  of  the  administration, 
falling  far  short  of  what  is  necessary, 
/'tnsi^s  me  to  the  point  to  say  that  S.  6(J6 
is  a  comprehensive  bill.  It  provides  the 
action  necessary,  of  some  t>T3e,  on  an 
estimated  70  projects  or  developments 
in  34  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Tlie 
amount  authorized  is  approximately 
$£33  million,  and  it  is  the  most  modest 
of  any  omnibus  bill  of  this  tvpe  since 
1948. 

In  addition,  in  this  measure  we  ad- 
dress ourselves,  through  general  pro- 
visions, to  a  niunber  of  problems  of 
major  and  long  range  importance  and 
of  real  concern  to  the  people  of  the 
country.  We  place  particular  emphasis 
on  the  problems  of  slioreline  and  stream 
bank  erosion,  which  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly .serious  in  many  areas,  and 
provide  for  both  studies  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  cope  with  them. 

My  able  colleague.  Senator  Robert  C. 
Bvrd.  the  majority  whip,  who  is  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time,  knows  of  the 
problems  \\e  have  particularly  on  the 
Ohio  River:  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Senator  Taft,  also  knows  of  the  problems 
of  bank  erosion.  More  cargo  is  moving 
on  tliat  river  today  tlian  in  yeais  past. 


Some  i>eople  think  the  rivers  are  not 
u.sed  any  more,  that  the  inland  water- 
\va.\s  are  dormant.  They  are  carrying 
mucli  moie  tonnage  than  ever  belore 
Witli  the  movement  ot  this  freight,  cdi- 
tain  mo\einent  of  the  waters  takes  place 
certain  currents  are  churned,  ano  cer- 
tain bank  erosion  takes  place.  These  arc 
mane!>  of  concern,  and  we  have  them 
under  .stuclv. 

Tlie  bill  exp  nds  the  authority — and 
l)rnperly  senior  financing  the  replaie- 
inent  ol  (ommunity  services  in  ma.ioi 
disaster  aieas.  We  are  al.so  attempting  to 
provide— and  properly  so — for  the  con- 
struction of  small  flood  control  pro\- 
ects  at  Federal  expenditure  in  sU' ii 
Itx  alities. 

There  is  another  significant  teatuie 
in  the  measure  as  we  bring  it  to  the 
Senate.  We  have  a  provision  for  barniiiJ 
until  the  end  of  this  year  any  increase 
in  the  discount  rate  for  financuig  water 
resource  de\clopments  in  order  to  give 
time  for  further  congressional  and 
af-'ency  study  of  tlie  factors  involved  in 
this  i.ssup.  The  bill  reserves  for  Con- 
gress the  right  of  final  renew  in  the 
matter  of  project  deauthorization  after 
an  8-year  period. 

The  administration  proposal,  conveise- 
\y.  would  p)o\ ide  only  lor  notice  to  Con- 
gress of  any  deauthorization  decision 
with  the  decision  automatically  becomin'j 
eficcti\e  180  days  after  such  notice  with- 
out opportunity  for  reversal. 

Other  provisions  are  desicmed  to  clarily 
and  improve  relations  between  the  Fed- 
pial  Government  and  State  and  local 
sjjonsors  in  planning,  developing  and  im- 
plementJiip  public  works  projects,  and  m 
addition,  to  provide  new  procedures  lor 
carryini:  forward  such  activities. 

I  will  not  discu.ss  in  detail  each  of  the 
pro.iects  the  bill  authorizes,  since  the 
basis  for  each  is  described  in  the  lepisla- 
tion  and  accompanying  report. 

I  sTiess.  however,  that  in  recommend- 
ing them  for  con.sideration  the  commit- 
tee w.is  com  meed  that  each  was  needed 
by  the  locality  concerned  and  would  be  a 
\.ilu.ible  addition  to  the  existing;  Federal 
\\aicr  resouices  program. 

Each  pio'ect  was  picked  for  a  particu- 
lar ))urposc:  To  prevent  or  reduce  the 
damage  from  flood  waters:  to  pro-,  ide 
water  for  municipal,  agricultural,  or  m- 
dusiiial  u.sc;  .o  generate  electiic  power, 
to  provide  recreational  opportunities  or 
to  improve  navigational  facihties  and 
ser\ircs. 

I  am  not  coing  to  di.scu.ss  individual 
pro.iects  m  detail.  They  are  discussed  m 
detail  in  the  report  and  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  n. elude  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  lemarks  a  State-by-Siatc  list  of  proj- 
ects auth.oi  ized  by  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Witliout 
objection,  u  is  so  ordered. 
'See  exhibit  1  < 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr.  Piesident.  in 
suiiiniai.v  the  bill  represents  the  best  fea- 
tures of  measures  originated  and  con- 
sidered 111  the  Senate  and  House  la.st  year 
and  icionciled  in  lonference  before  final 
appro\  al  by  both  bodies. 

It  is  .«ound  and  balanced  legislation, 
ha.sed  on  a  proven  evaluation  .system  and 
rieM'-'iied  to  meet  demonstrated  needs  on 
both  an  immediate  and  long-range  basis. 
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I  recognize  that  the  legislation  is  not 
all  inclusive  and  that  a  number  of  Mem- 
ber 5  may  have  new  proposals  or  further 
mopification  of  existing  ones,  which  they 
want  considered  this  year, 
assure  them  that  such  an  opportu- 
wlll  be  afforded  to  the  full  extent 
cirumstances  will  permit  later  In 
session,  when  the  Public  Works 
considers  the  river  basin 
mofietary  authorization  bill. 

able  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
Kennedy)   has  discussed  with  me 
in  informal  way  projects  in  which 
s  interested.  He  has  not  pressed  for 
thejn,  and  If  we  take  them  into  consider- 
ati(in  later,  that  would  satisfy  his  needs, 
the  interim,  the  committee  will  un- 
further    studies    to    determine 
policy   or   procedural   changes 
be  needed  to  make  the  process  more 
■e    and    responsive    to    program 
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III 

der  ake 
wh(  ther 
may 
effe  ;tiv 
nee  Is 

I  stress  that  in  committee  we  tried  to 
be  (  reatlve  and  resourceful.  We  are  not 
beli  ;vers  in  the  status  quo.  We  know 
tha  changes  take  place  and  need  to  take 
pla(  e.  We  need  to  keep  current  with  the 
nee<ls  of  the  people  and  the  changing 
tim  's  in  which  we  live.  That  in  no  way 
dim  nlshes  the  necessity  for  early  de- 
cisii  m  on  the  issues  involved  in  the  legis- 
lation before  us. 

commend  this  bill  for  the  earnest 
conlideratlon  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
hop?  it  can  be  passed  in  the  form  that 
It  c^me  to  the  Senate. 

Exhibit   1 

Projects    Althorieed    by    S     606 

section  and  provision 

Arkansas 

Cache  River  Basin  (land  acquisition). 

McClellan-Kerr    Arkansas    River — Con- 
-Cadroti  Creek    (municipal   water  sup- 


White  River  Ba6iu — Norfolk  Reservoir 
ge  construction) . 
Beaver    Dam    renamed    for    James    W 


California 
San  Francisco  Bay— Delta  Model.  Sau- 
( operation  and  maintenance  of  proj- 


Saeramento  River   (bank  erosion). 
Weimar— North    and    Middle   Fork    of 
•lean    River — Eldorado    Co.    Road    near 
ish  Dry  Diggings  (road) . 
Santa  Cruz  Harbor  (local  cooperation). 
Anaheim   Bay — Seal   Beach    (local   co- 
on) . 

Port  San  Luis.  San  Luis  Obl-spo  Harbor 
cost) . 

Colorado 
South  Platte  River  (flood  control ) . 

Connecticut 
Pequonnock   River — Town    of    Trum- 
St.  Joseph's  Manor  Nursing  Home  (mu- 
sewage ) . 

Florida 
I  :  Miami  River  (dredging  survey). 

Georgia 
Trotters  Shoels  Dam  and  Lake,  Savan- 
^Iver.  to  be  named  for  Richard  B.  Rus- 


Illinois 

4:    North   Branch.   Chicago    (clearing   and 
maintenance). 

67 j  Keokuk  Burlington  (bridge). 
Indiana 

37    Newburgh  lock  and  dam  In  Ohio  River 
(ban^  protection). 


'  loxca 

45:  Missouri  River  Basin  between  Gavins 
Point  Dam  and  Sioux  City  (bank  stabiliza- 
tion) . 

60:  Grand  River  (bridge). 
67:  Keokuk  Burlington  (bridge). 
Kamas 

15:  Mel'.ern  'La.V.s — Pomona  Lake  (surface 
roads ) . 

16:  Tuttle  Creek  Reservoir— Big  Blue  River 
(road  improvement  i . 

Kentucky 
1:   Camp  Ground  Lake   i  fiood  protection). 
31:    Kehoe  Lake.  Little  Sandy  River — Tj-- 
garts  Creek  (land  acquisition) . 

47.  Cave  Run  Lake  project— Zllpo  Recrea- 
tion Area  (environmental  impact  statement). 
61:    Big   South    Fork    National    River   and 
Recreation  Area  (establishment  of). 
71:  Big  Sandy  River  (dam  conversion). 

Loiii.siana 
66:     Atchafalaya     River.     Bavous     Chene. 
Boeuf.  and  Black  (navigation  project). 
Michigan 

2:  Manistee  Harbor — removal  of  sunken 
steamer  Glen. 

9ib)  :  St.  Marys  River— Sault  Sainte  Marie 
(deep  draft  survey) . 

MmncaoUi 
9(a)  :  East  Two  Rivers  between  Tower  and 
Vermilion  Lake  (flood  control  survey). 

22:  Minnesota  River  and  Mankato  (inter- 
cepter  sewer ) . 

Mississippi 
38:    Lower  Mi.=isissippi  River — Yazoo  River 
Ba-in  (pilot  study,  bank  stabilization). 
Missouri 

1:  Grand  River — Pattonsburg  Lake  (power 
Installation! . 

1 :  Center  Creek  near  Loplin  (flood  control) . 
13.  St.  Louis  (flood  protection i. 
60:  Grand  River  (bridge). 
Montana 

55:  Libby  Dam.  Kootenai  River  (fish 
hatchery) . 

56:  Libby  Dam.  Kootenai  River  (land  ac- 
quisition etc.  I . 

57:  Libby  Dam,  Lake  Koocanu.'^a  (compen- 
sation) , 

58:  Libby  Dam.  Lake  Koocanusa  (reimbur- 
sement— bridge) . 

Nebraska 
21:  Niobrara  (flood  control). 
yen-  Hampshire 
46:  Beaver  Brook  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Keena 
(local  share) . 
1:  Bowie  Creek  (flood  protection). 
1:  Pearl  River  (flood  control). 

New  Jersey 
25:  P.ahway  River  (Utility  relocation  i . 
Sew  York 

7:  East  and  Hudson  Rivers  (portions  de- 
clared non-navlgable) . 

9(a):  BtifTalo  River  Basin  (wastewater 
management  study). 

48:  Hudson  River  (portion  declared  non- 
navlgable  I . 

North    Carolina 

59:    Cape    Pear    to    North    Carolina-South 
Carolina  state  line  (reimbursement). 
North.  Dakota 

48:    Land  conveyance  to  Montrail  County 
Park  Commission  of  three  tracts  of  land. 
Ohio 

34(a):  Ohio  River — New  Matamoras  to 
Cincinnati  (bank  protection). 

35:  Scioto  River — Chillicothe — Mill  Creek 
Reservoir  (flood  control). 

Oklahorna 
30:  Lake  Texoma  (perimenter  access  road). 

Oregon 
1:  SC'Uth  Umpqua  River  (flood  control). 


Pennsylvania 

19:  North  Branch,  Susquehanna  River — 
J. P.  Ward  Foundries,  Blossburg  (compensa- 
tion). 

52:  Chartiers  Creek  (within  Allegheny 
County)  named  for  James  Q.  Pulton. 

63:  Presque  Isle  Peninsula,  Erie  (beach 
erosion) . 

South  Dakota 

42:  Gavins  Point  Dam,  Missouri  River— 
Sacred  Heart  Hospital  at  Yankton  (erosion 
damages ) . 

Tennessee 

1 :  West  Tennessee  tributaries  feature, 
Obion  and  Forked  Deer  Rivers. 

18:  Andrew  Jackson  Lodge.  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police — Nashville — Old  Hickory  Project 
(land  conveyance). 

61:    Big   South   Fork   National   River   and 
Recreation  Area  (establishment  of). 
Texas 

1  :  Blanco  River  at  Clopton  Crossing  (flood 
control) . 

9(a)  :  Alice  (flood  control  survey). 

9(b)  :  Corpus  Chrlstl  Ship  Channel — Har- 
bor Island  (enlargement  survey). 

30:  Lake  Texoma  (perimeter  access  road). 

32:  Lavou  Reservoir,  East  Pork,  Trinity 
River  (road) . 

Virginia 

1 :  Buena  Vista — Maury  River  (flood  pro- 
tection) . 

1:  Virginia  Beach  (hurricane-flood  protec- 
tion) . 

Washington 

53 :  Wynoochee  Dam — city  of  Aberdeen  (de- 
ferred payments). 

54:  Wynoochee  Dam  (flsh  hatchery). 
West  Virgmia 

34ib)  :  Ohio  River — Chester  to  Kenova.  W. 
Va.   (streambank  erosion  evaluation). 

68:  Pocatalico  River  Basin  (flood  control). 

C9:  Guyandot  River  Basin  (snagging  and 
clearing) — R.D.  Bailey  Lake. 

71:  Big  Sandy  River  (dam  conversion) 
Puerto  Rico 

9(b)  :  Port  Las  Mareas  (survey). 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  FONG  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  Senator  Brooke  tomorrow 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
<Mr.  FoNG)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATEMENT   OF   POSITION   ON 
VOTES  BY  SENATOR  SYMINGTON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Symington  requests  that  he  be 
shown  in  the  Record  as  recorded  in  favor 
of  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Peter  J.  Bren- 
nan  as  Secretary  of  Labor  and  in  favor 
of  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  James  T. 
L.\iin  as  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

On  Januarj-  23,  Senator  Symington 
announced  his  intention  to  vote  for  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Elliot  Richardson  as 
Secretary-  of  Defense.  The  permanent 
Record  should  also  show  that  had  he 
been  present  and  voting  he  would  have 
voted  to  co-.:firm  Mr.  Richardson  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  I  make  such  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  as- 
sume this  will  be.  and  I  hope  this  will 
be.  the  last  quorum  call  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
prcxeeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR  STEVENSON    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, following  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  <Mr. 
FoNG),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Stevenson'  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  con'.ene  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

After  the  two  leadeis  or  their  desig- 
nees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
will  be  recognized,  each  lor  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
ScoTT  of  Virginia,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Fong,  and  Mr.  Stevenson. 

There  will  then  follow  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes.  At 
the  conclusion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Senate  will  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  S.  606,  the  rivers  and  harbors 
bill,  on  which  there  is  a  time  limitation 
of  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  with  the  vote 
to  occur  on  the  pa.ssage  of  the  bill  ( S.  606 ) 
at  no  later  than  4:30  o'clock  p.m.  to- 
morrow. 

That  could  be  a  rollcall  vote.  I  am  not 
certain  as  to  that,  but  quite  possibly  it 
will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at  4 :  52 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjouiTied  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  Febmary  1,  1973,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  31,  1973: 
Department  of  Labor 

Peter  J.  Brennan,  of  New  York,  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 


DFl•^KI^^^^•r  of  Hourinc.  and  Urp.^n 

DtVKLOPMENT 

James  T.  Lynn,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Secretary  of 
Himsing  and  Urban  Development. 

Depahtmvnt  Of    Transportation 
Frank  C.  Herringer.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ur- 
Ijau  Mass  Tran.sporiation  Administrator. 
National    Labor   RriATioNs   Board 
John  Harold  Fanning,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  a  member  ol  the  National  Labor  Rclutions 
Board   for   the   term   of   5   years  explri.i^   De- 
cenitjer  16.   1U77. 

In  thf   Am  Force 
Tlie   following   olTicer   to  Ije   jjlaced  uii   ihe 
retired  list   in  tlie  griide  indicated  under  the 
provi--ions   of   .spction    8'.i(i2.    (iile    10.    of    tlie 
United  Slates  Code: 

To   be   U'  HiTal 
Cieii     Du\  id    A     Bnrrhmal.     17:3-16   2o7f5FR 
(major  general.   Regular   Air  Force)    U.S.   Air 
Force. 

The  following  olVicer  lo  be  placed  on  the 
retired  list  in  tlic  L;rade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8;.ri2.  li.le  lu.  ol  the 
United  .States  Code: 

To  br  lit  Hi  I  iinnl  yrm  roi 
H.     Gen.     John     B.     McPher,-on.     526   j? 
7207FR    (major   L'ener.il.    Re;:i!lar   .Mr   Force  I 
US.  .Air  Force 

The   lollowiiii;   officer   lo   be   placed   on   the 
retired   list    in   the   grade   indicated,   effective 
January  1.  I!i73.  under  the  provi.slons  of  sec- 
tion 8962   title  10.  of  the  United  Stales  Code: 
To  he  Itrtitcnnnt  general 

Lt.  C.en.  Harry  E  Goldswortli  5:13  01- 
0124FR  (major  general.  Regular  .Mr  Por.f-i 
U.S   Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  to  be  placed  on  Uie 
retired  list  in  ihe  grade  indicated  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8i)G2.  title  10.  ol  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  lieu  tcnunt  gijural 
Lt.  Gen    Franris  C.  Gideon.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(major  general.   Regular  Air  Force)    U.S.   .Mr 
Force. 

The  following  oflTiccr  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  Slates  Code,  section  8066. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  pcjKition  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (ai  of  .section  8600, 
in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieiitriunit  general 
Maj.    Gen.    William    W.    Suavely.    562   54- 
3062FR    (major    general.    Regular    Air    Force! 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officer  under  the  provi.sioiiK 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  8066. 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent tinder  subsection  (a)  of  section  8066. 
in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieuteruint  general 

Mnj.  Gen.  Richard  M.  Hobnn.  490-44- 
9997FR  (major  general,  Regular  Air  Force) 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In   the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
ou  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  George  Vernon  Underwood,  Jr..  305- 
42-3706,  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army). 

The  following-named  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  G«n.  Fred  Komet,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (lieutenant  col- 
onel, U.S.  Army) . 


MaJ  Gen  Edward  Michael  Flanagan.  Jr  . 
224  52-3184.  Army  of  the  United  Stales 
(brigadier  general.  U.S.  Army). 

Tlie  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code  sec- 
tion 711.  to  l>e  assigned  to  a  pasitlon  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by 
ihe  Presideiu  under  title  10.  United  Slates 
C'Xle.  section  711.  as  follows: 
To  be  Senior  U.S.  Army  Member  of  the  Mth- 
lari,  Stat)  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
Lt  Gen.  Donald  Harry  Cowles.  031-10- 
0873.  Army  ol  the  United  States,  ini.ijor  gen- 
eral. U.S.  Army) . 

The  follow  ing-named  Army  National  Guard 
o:   the  United  States  officer  for  promotion  as 
a  Reserve  commLssloned  officer  of  the  .^rmy. 
under    the    provisions    of    title     10.    United 
States  Code,   sections   593iai    and   3385: 
To  be  brigadier  general 
Col     Joseph    Richard   Jelinek.   507  03  9891. 
.^nny   Na.ioiial   Gii.ird  of  ihe  United  Stales 
In    the    Navy 
Viic    Adiii     James    L.    Hollowa\     III.    US 
Navy  for  appointmeiu  as  Vice  Chief  ol  NaVHl 
Operaiions  in   the   Department   of   the   Nbv\ 
pursuant     to    liile    10.    United    Stales    Code 
section  5085. 

Vice  Adin  James  L.  Holloway.  III.  US 
Navy,  ha\iiig  been  designated  for  lomiuands 
and  other  duties  of  great  importance  and 
nspousibiIit>  determined  by  the  President 
to  be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  10 
United  tiate.s  Code.  se,.aon  5231.  lor  appolni- 
Pieiil  io  the  grade  of  admiral  while  so 
.seri  iiig. 

Vice  Adin  Worth  H  Bagley.  US  Na\> 
having  been  designated  for  comniands  aiid 
otl.er  duties  of  great  importance  and  respon- 
sibility determined  by  the  President  to  be 
commeii.siirate  with  the  grade  oi  admiiiil 
within  the  contemplation,  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  scciion  5231.  tor  appointment 
lo  the  grade  oi  admiial  while  so  .servnig. 

Rear  Adm  Kenneth  R.  Wheeler.  Supply 
Corps.  US  Na\v.  haMiig  been  deslgnaipd  lor 
conniiands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  Pre.-ident  to  be  within  the  contempla- 
tion <»:  :  i;  le  10.  United  Stales  Code,  scclion 
52.^1.  for  ai)i>ointinem  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  v.  lulc  so  serving 

Rear  Adm.  Thomas  B.  Hayward  US  Navy. 
lia\iiig  been  designated  lor  commands  and 
other  dtitics  of  great  importance  and  re- 
sponsibility determined  by  the  President  to 
\jp  wiiliin  the  contemplation  of  title  10. 
United  Stales  Code,  .section  5231.  for  ap- 
poiiiuneni  to  the  grade  of  \ice  admiral  while 
so  .ser\  in;.' 

Re.nr  Adm  Jol;n  O,  Finner:,)i.  US.  Navy. 
h.iving  Ijcen  designated  for  commands  and 
other  dm,es  oi  gre.it  importance  and  respon- 
.sitjiliiy  deieinuned  by  the  President  to  bo 
wKhiii  the  coiuemplution  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  52:11  for  app  intment 
to  the  srradc  of  vice  admiral  wlule  so  serv- 
ing. 

Rt'.ir  Adm  Daiicl  J  Murphy.  US  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  coinmands  and 
other  duties  dciermmed  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  title  li) 
United  States  Code,  .section  5231,  lor  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  \  ic«  admiral  while  so 
serving. 

Rear  Adm  George  P  Steele  II.  US  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  of  great  Importance  and  respon- 
sibility determined  by  the  President  to  be 
within  the  contemplation  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  5231.  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  .serving 
Vice  Adm  George  M.  Davis.  Jr  .  Medical 
Corps.  US,  Navy,  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral,  when  retired,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  Slates 
Code,  section  5133. 

Comdr.  Ronald  E.  Evans,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain in  the  Navy  in  accordance  with  article 
II,   section   2.   clause   2  of  the  Constitution 


2=t00 


The  Mouse  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
i:|.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  pow- 
f1  of  His  might. — Ephesians  6:  10. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  at  the  opening 
ol  a  new  day  we  pause  to  lift  our  hearts 
u:ito  Thee  in  an  endeavor  to  bring  our 
li  'cs  into  harmony  with  Thy  great  and 
gfacious  purposes. 

Hear  our  humble  prayer  for  wisdom, 
titith,  and  love  that  we  may  be  wise,  loyal 
tc  the  truth,  and  live  with  love  aglow 
\\  tliin  us.  So  move  in  our  minds  that 
w  lat  we  say  and  what  we  do  may  be 
ir  accord  with  Tliy  will  for  us  and  for  our 
N  ition. 

Keep  us  strong  in  Thee  and  in  the 
P(  wer  of  Tliy  might  that  we  may  pro- 
mate  peace  in  our  world,  justice  in  our 
N  ition,  and  good  will  in  the  hearts  of 
01  r  people.  By  Tliy  spirit  may  we  be 
m  are  than  a  match  for  the  mood  of  this 
m  aving  generation. 

Bless  our  Senate  colleague,  we  pray, 
w  th  Thy  healing  grace  and  restore  him 
to  health  and  strength. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Master  we  pray. 
A  nen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
in;d  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
c£  Bdings  and  announces  to  the  House  his 
at  proval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
a;  proved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


E]},ECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO  JOINT 
COMMITTEES  OF  CONGRESS 

Kir.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  reso- 
lu  ion  iH.  Res.  177)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
m  'diate  consideration. 

rhe  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
io 

H.  Res.  177 
esolved.  That  ..he  foUowmg  named  Mem- 
beJs  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 
be  's   of  the   follo*-ing  joint   committees   of 
Congress: 

.  oint  Committee  on  Printing:  ^^r.  Hays, 
of  Ohio:  Mr.  Brademas,  of  Indiana;  Mr. 
Dickinson,  of  Alabama. 

olnt  Committee  on  the  Library:  Mr.  Hays, 
Ohio:  Mr.  Nedzl.  of  Michigan:  Mr.  Brade- 
of  Indiana:    Mr.  Harvey,  of   Michlgnn; 
Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Hie  resolution  was  a:?ieed  to, 
\  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
ta  >le. 


i  s. 


EC  LIN  AFB  CHAPLAINS  RATED  BEST 
1^  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  PRQ- 
jRAMS 

Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
i>sion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
rks.) 

^Ir.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
to  report  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Ar+erican  people  that  the  chaplains  at 
in  Air  Force  Base  in  my  district  were 
arded  the  1972  Terrence  P.  Finnegan 
ard  for  the  best  overall  religious  edu- 
ion  progi-am  in  the  Air  Force. 


This  is  a  high  honor  for  these  dedi- 
cated chaplains  and  it  reflects  credit  on 
the  entire  base.  The  award  is  based  on 
the  entire  education  program  for  chil- 
dren and  adults.  The  Eglin  program  re- 
flects the  interest  of  many  of  the  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  Eglin  in  that  at  least 
200  volunteer  workers  are  engaged  in  the 
program  wliich  includes  discussion 
groups,  prayer  seminars,  Bible  studies, 
hospital  programs,  and  teacher  training. 

These  activities  take  place  in  homes, 
chapels,  hospitals,  and  at  the  Federal 
prison  camp.  The  program  covers  Cath- 
olics, Protestants,  and  members  of  the 
Jewish  faith. 

I  am  pleased  to  joih  the  Air  Force  in 
recognizing  the  work  of  the  chaplains; 
Col.  Robert  E.  Mossey.  chief  Catholic 
chaplain,  and  Lt.  Col.  Charles  H.  Glaize, 
chief  Protestant  chaplain,  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  fine  people  at  Eglin  who  made 
this  award  possible. 


will  give  more  details  in  a  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter. 


THE  ANTITOBACCO  FORCES  HAVE 
STRUCK  OUT 

•  Mr.  PREYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  anti- 
tobacco  forces  have  struck  again  and 
this  time  they  have  struck  out. 

Recently  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
were  recipients  of  an  imaginative  appeal 
for  a  change  in  marihuana  laws.  Deliv- 
ered to  each  of  our  offices  was  a  packet 
of  mysterious  looking  and  strange  smell- 
ing matter. 

The  attached  letter  from  the  National 
Organization  for  the  Reform  of  Mari- 
huana Laws  told  us  In  bold  letters  that 
"The  Enclosed  Baggie  Does  Not  Contain 
Marihuana."  It  then  made  the  claim  that 
what  was  in  the  bag  was  tobacco  which 
the  organization  described  as  "poten- 
tially more  harmful." 

Well,  it  turns  out  that  what  the  en- 
velop contains  is  not  tobacco.  The  lab- 
oratory which  has  analyzed  it  believes 
that  it  is  liatris  odoratisslma — wild  va- 
nilla. The  principal  constituent  of  wild 
vanilla  is  coumarin  which  is  widely  re- 
garded as  rather  toxic  material. 

My  concern  today  is  not  with  the  po- 
sition this  organization  takes  on  mari- 
huana laws  or  with  its  grass  misrepre- 
sentation but  rather  with  the  attack  it 
has  made  on  the  product  which  it  er- 
roneously claimed  was  in  the  packet. 

Smoking  marihuana  and  smoking  to- 
bacco are  not  the  same  thing.  And  lump- 
ing hard  drugs,  alcohol,  and  tobacco  to- 
gether is  as  dangeroiis  as  it  is  unfair. 
We  do  not  have  tobacco  smoking  parties 
as  we  do  "pot"  parties  and  cocktail 
parties  and  people  do  not  smoke  tobacco 
to  alter  consciousness. 

Most  Americans  believe  in  controlling 
drug  abuse.  Lumping  an  appeal  for  new 
laws  on  marihuana  with  an  attack  on 
tobacco  •will  not  help  us  find  any  good 
answers  to  the  questions  about  control 
of  drugs. 

Altering  the  facts  never  produced 
truth. 

Congressman  Dave  Henderson  and  I 


REACTION  TO  PRESIDENT'S 
BUDGET 

( Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUf ornia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.'^ 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President's  1974  budget  is 
too  much;  it  benefits  too  few;  at  the 
detriment  of  too  many. 

First,  it  is  too  much. 

At  a  time  when  we  should  be  getting 
a  "peace  dividend"  due  to  our  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam,  the  President  is 
calling  for  an  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing of  $4.7  billion — ^the  increase  alone 
is  about  six  times  as  much  as  we  spend 
on  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion—thus making  our  defense  budget 
S81.1  billion  or  28.4  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

At  a  time  when  we  should  be  ending 
our  foreign  entanglements,  the  President 
is  calling  for  a  12-percent  increase  in 
foreign  aid — up  to  $3.8  billion. 

At  a  time  when  grocery  prices  are  out 
of  sight,  the  President  is  calling  for  in- 
creased spending  for  price  supports  in 
order  to  pay  the  agribusinesses  not  to 
grow  crops. 

Second  it  benefits  too  few. 

Sure,  the  agricorporations  will  be  do- 
ing fine,  but  how  about  the  housewife 
who  has  to  pay  exorbitant  prices  because 
of  a  shortage  in  supply  coupled  with  a 
great  demand? 

Sure,  the  company  president  who  is 
building  the  ABM  will  continue  to  reap 
windfall  profits,  but  how  about  the  work- 
ing man  who  simply  wants  a  defense 
that  works  and  does  not  really  care  how 
many  times  over  we  are  capable  of  totally 
annihilating  the  enemy. 

Sure,  the  head  of  some  foreign  nation 
will  approve  of  the  President's  budget, 
but  how  about  the  average  taxpayer  who 
must  work  from  January  to  May  merely 
to  pay  his  taxes. 

Tliird.  the  President's  budget  does  not 
benefit  those  who  truly  need  the  serv- 
ices. 

While  defense  spending  is  up,  hospital 
construction  is  down. 

While  farm  price  supports  are  up,  the 
emergency  employment  program — de- 
signed to  place  able-bodied  Individuals 
on  payrolls,  not  welfare  rolls — is  out. 

Wliile  foreign  aid  is  increased,  funds 
to  clean  up  the  pollution  in  our  rivers, 
harbors  and  lakes  are  cut  in  half. 

Finally,  the  Federal  budget  serves  as  a 
compass  to  point  the  direction  of  the 
country  for  the  next  year.  This  budget 
points  to  more  "welfare  for  the  rich" — 
at  the  expense  of  the  workingman  and 
his  family,  who,  for  too  long,  have  paid 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  taxes — yet, 
have  not  reaped  the  benefits  of  their 
taxes. 


CREDIT  CRISIS  FACES 
NATION  S  FARMERS 

I  Mr.    ALEX.\NDER    asked    and    was 
given  pern-.ission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  mmute.  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
r£introducing  today  my  bill,  H.R.  1975, 
designed  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
ricultuie  to  continue  operating  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Emer- 
gency Loan  program.  The  bill  would, 
also,  make  other  needed  amendments  in 
subtitle  C  of  the  ConsoUdated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act,  which  estab- 
lished the  emergency  loan  program. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  have  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  join  me  on  this  reintroduc- 
tion  today  as  cospon.sors  of  this  proposal. 
And,  I  am  giatified  that  other  of  oui" 
colleagues  have  introduced  bills  with  the 
same  language. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  bill  should  be 
handled  as  emergency  legislation  because 
of  the  credit  crisis  faced  by  the  Nation's 
farmers  whose  ability  to  continue  pro- 
ducing food  and  fiber  crops  has  been 
severely  damaged  by  adverse  weather 
conditions  during  1972.  The  emergency 
loan  program  was  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  aid  to  farmers  under 
these  circumstances. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  a  hea\y  re- 
sponsibility to  take  positive  action  to  see 
that  this  Nation  has  a  healthy  agricul- 
tural industry.  The  emergency  loan  pro- 
gi"am  was  passed  as  evidence  of  congi-es- 
sional  recognition  and  commitment  to 
this  responsibility. 

In  December,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture took  steps  directed  at  thwarting 
congressional  intent  by  arbitrarily  de- 
cided— without  consultation  with  or  di- 
rection from  the  Congress — to  terminate 
the  emergency  loan  program.  This  act 
was,  I  believe,  imconstitutional. 

I  m-ge  that  the  Congress  act  quickly 
to  adopt  my  proposal  as  a  renewed  com- 
mitment to  aiding  farmers  fill  the  Na- 
tion's need  for  agricultural  food  and  fiber 
and  as  a  clear  indication  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  that  the  Congress  intends 
to  fully  discharge  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  National  Legislature. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  BUDGET 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  well,  now 
we  have  the  budget.  And  what  a  budget 
it  is.  Nothing  tells  it  better  than  the 
headlines  in  the  paper.  Monday's  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  gave  us  the  first 
reaction  and  oftentimes,  first  reactions 
are  lasting. 

Consider  the  headlines:  "Nixon  Cuts 
Progi'ams  $6.5  Billion";  "Impact  Aid 
Slash  Faced  by  Schools";  "Medicare 
Costs  Cut  $893  Million";  "Consumer  Af- 
fairs Gains  Funds,  Loses  Clout";  "Two 
Poverty  Aid  Units  Ended  in  Commerce 
Department";  and  finally,  "Defense  Hits 
$79  Billion,"  and  that  is  an  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  as  if  the  administra- 
tion searched  out  all  the  programs  that 
help  people,  and  hit  them  with  a  meat 
ax. 

This  Congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  going  to 
go  line  by  line  over  this  budget.  And  my 
strong  feeling  is  that  we  are  going  to 
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find  tliat  some  of  these  spending  cuts 
are  phony  and  many  are  intolerable. 

And  let  us  tell  the  American  people 
the  truth  about  tliis  budget.  This  Presi- 
dent is  trying  to  sell  lilmself  as  a  cost- 
cutter — and  he  has  sent  us  a  budget 
which  is  $12  billion  in  deficit  before  we 
even  start. 

The  President  claims  that  this  budget 
will  not  require  liigher  taxes;  that  it  will 
not  increase  inflation,  because  he  has 
placed  a  tight  lid  on  spending  by  elim- 
inating programs  which  have  outlived 
their  time:  and  that  tliis  new  budget  will 
give  us  an  era  of  domestic  progress. 

I  do  not  argue  with  tlie  need  to  con- 
trol spending.  I  do  not  argue  with  the 
need  to  cmtail  inflation.  But  I  do  take 
issue  with  the  President's  priority  of 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1974.  Congress 
fully  recognizes  its  obligations  for  fiscal 
responsibility.  But  it  will  not  permit  the 
President  to  tear  down  the  humanitarian 
and  necessary  social  programs  that  Pres- 
idents Kennedy  and  Johnson  helped  to 
build.  In  the  areas  of  health  care,  hospi- 
tal construction,  education,  housing  and 
community  development,  the  President 
has  presented  to  Congress  an  intolerably 
austere  budget.  He  has  dismantled  and 
destroyed  the  great  social  programs  ad- 
vanced by  evei-y  Democratic  President 
since  Roosevelt. 

Once  again,  the  Presidents  proix>sed 
budget  encourages  "benign  neglect"  of 
our  elderly  and  middle  Americans.  I 
question  the  President's  priority  of  fi.scal 
responsibility  when  the  National  Defense 
budget  still  requires  30  percent  of  our 
Nation's  expenditures.  The  Vietnam  war 
has  apparently  ended.  And  yet,  the  new 
budget  request  for  defense  spending  has 
an  increase  of  over  $2  billion  for  new 
nuclear  missiles  and  warhears. 

While  funding  for  national  defense 
continues  to  increase,  the  President  pro- 
poses to  eliminate  all  the  community  de- 
velopment programs  which  have  given 
new  hopes  for  decent  Uving  conditions  to 
low-  and  middle-income  families.  The 
Pi-esident's  budget  provides  no  new 
funding  for  model  cities,  neighborhood 
facilities,  open  space  land,  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  urban  renewal  and  the 
3-percent  loan  rehabilitation  program. 
What  kind  of  spending  priority  is  this? 

Under  the  budget,  no  new  fuiids  will 
be  available  for  assisting  home  programs 
such  as  rent  supplement.  235  homeown- 
ers program.  236  multifamily  public 
housing.  Much  of  the  budget  request  in 
the  housing  area  reflects  the  moratorium 
on  all  new  commitments  for  housing  and 
community  development  projects  an- 
nounced JanuaiT  8th.  In  Ma.ssachusetts 
and  throughout  the  Nation,  housing 
starts  today  would  not  be  possible  with- 
out Federal  support.  Discontinuing  these 
subsidies  will  lessen  the  effect  of  State 
funds. 

The  President  is  eliminating  these 
programs  July  1.  1973.  For  a  replace- 
ment, he  will  submit  legislation  for  ur- 
ban community  development  revenue 
sharing  to  be  effective  July  1.  1974.  That 
implies  a  1-year  hiatus  in  which  a  large 
sector  of  our  Nation's  ecMiomy  will  be 
suspended.  I  do  not  challenge  the  need 
to  reevaluate  HUD  programs.  But  to  sus- 


pend a  large  element  of  the  hou.sing 
markc,  while  this  evaluation  goes  foi- 
ward  is  economically  unhealthy.  Con- 
gre.ss  will  not  tolerate  this  kind  of  fiscal 
irrespoiLsibilily. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  tlie  Piesidenfs 
budget  request  for  another  importrmt 
domestic  .sector  of  our  economy — health. 

No  funds  -^re  available  in  1974  for  hos- 
pital consiniction  grants,  or  for  con- 
struction of  comniunity  mental  health 
facilities.  Under  the  President's  leform 
of  medicare,  as  outlined  in  lii.s  budget,  a 
senior  citizen  will  pay  more  for  hospital- 
ization and  doctors'  care  than  he  hiis 
under  the  present  medicare  program. 

Funds  for  the  training  of  orthopedic 
surgeons  for  children  is  decreased  by 
nearly  SiO  million  from  the  1973  budget 
request.  Grants  for  training  of  nurses, 
and  grants  and  loans  for  training  of  pub- 
lic health  i^ersomiel  have  been  elimi- 
nated. The^e  actions  by  the  Nixon  ad- 
miiiLstration  present  a  crisis  in  develop- 
ment of  manpower  for  medical  education 
and  research.  The  curtailment  and  elim- 
ination of  the.se  training  grants  and  fel- 
lowship programs  of  NIH  will  have  dis- 
astrous consequences  on  our  ability  both 
to  conquer  the  major  diseases  and  to  in- 
crease supply  of  physicians  over  the  next 
decade.  These  programs  have  been  the 
basis  for  success  and  viabihty  of  Federal 
health  research  efforts.  Why  is  the  Pres- 
ident spending  at  the  lowest  possible 
level  for  health  progiams?  He  is  spend- 
ing S700  million  less  than  the  mie  the 
continuing  health  resolution  of  fi.scal 
1973  authorized.  Who  is  the  President 
hm-ting  by  his  austere  spending  priorities 
in  health  programs?  It  is  the  elderly  of 
this  Nation  who  will  be  most  adversely 
affected  by  cutbacks  in  medicare  cover- 
age and  health  cai-e  delivei-j-.  hospital 
construction,  and  inadequate  supply  of 
medically  trained  pei-sonnel.  And  our 
senior  citizens  are  the  ones  least  able  in 
our  society  to  subsist  under  the  Presi- 
dent's program  for  our  Nation's  health. 

In  the  area  of  public  assistance,  the 
President  is  already  spending  $500  mil- 
lion less  than  the  amount  Congress  au- 
thorized as  a  ceiling.  In  the  area  of  edu- 
cation, no  funds  \nll  be  available  if  Pi'esi- 
dent  Nixon's  budget  prevails,  for  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Loan,  which  has  enabled 
nillhons  of  yoiuig  adults  to  attend  the 
college  of  their  choice.  Americans  who 
otherwise  could  not  have  afforded  any 
higher  education.  And  Nixon's  1974  bud- 
get calls  for  only  $41.5  million  in  impact 
aid  to  local  school  sy.stems  located  near 
Federal  installations.  Yet  in  fiscal  year 
1973.  the  Govemmcni  provided  S415  mil- 
lion m  such  aid. 

No  one  in  this  Congress  oppo.se.^  econ- 
omy in  Government.  No  one  in  Congress 
oppo.ses  a  decrease  in  Federal  ."^pending. 
No  one  in  this  Congress  supports  bu- 
reaucratic waste  in  Federal  Government. 
But  why  is  this  austere  budget  so  bia.'-ed 
toward  certain  groups?  Why  must  mid- 
dle America,  the  poor,  the  yoimg.  the 
elderly,  the  sick,  and  the  handicapped 
always  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  spend- 
ing ceilings,  of  economy  in  government? 

I  believe  that  Congi-ess  has  its  own 
mandate  from  those  people  mast  affected 
by  the  President's  budget.  We  will  not 
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allow  President  Nixon  to  eliminate  these 
essential  programs  in  the  areas  of  ade- 
quate housing  for  middle  America,  the 
education  of  our  youth,  the  health  care 
of  our  elderly,  and  the  general  welfare 
of  our  Nation. 
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MORE    ABOUT    THE    ADMINISTRA- 
TION BXJDGET 

'Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
s\as  given  permission  to  address  the 
fJouse  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
;xtend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 

[  have  been  very  interested  in  the  obser- 

-atlons  and  comments  of  my  friend,  the 

gentleman    from    Massachusetts     iMr. 

D'Neill).  He  deplores  the  increase  to 

he  Dei)artment  of  Defense,  but  he  also 

mows,  I  am  sure,  that  those  increases 

vere  primarily  predicated  on  increased 

(  osts  for  pei-sonnel,  increases  that  result- 

I  d  from  legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 

!  ;ress  to  increase  the  pay  of  men  in  uni- 

:  orm  so  that  we  could  have  an  all-volun- 

1  eer  military  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask.  does  the  gen- 
1  leman  want  to  do  away  with  that  pro- 
I  ;ram?  Let  us  just  ask  the  gentleman  that 
( luestion. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
( entleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
(  entleman. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman,  let  me  state  I  have 
£  Iways  been  opposed  to  an  army  of  that 
ly^pe.  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  an 
£  11-volunteer  military  force. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Are  you 
£  gainst  an  all-volunteer  Ai-my? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  have  always  been 
£  gainst  the  all-volunteer  Army,  and  I 
s  band  opposed  to  it  today  as  an  Individ- 
i  al. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  May  I  ask. 
c  oes  the  gentleman  favor  the  extension 
cf  Selective  Service? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  favor  it  to  a  degree, 
>es. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  To  what  de- 
gree?  May  I  ask  the  gentleman,  are  you 
f)r  the  existing  legislation  and  its  ex- 
t  ;nsion? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Ye.s,  I  voted  for  the  ex- 
t  !nsion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  the  gen- 
t  eman  will  vote  for  it  this  term,  I  as- 
sime? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  And  the  chances  are 
t  lat  I  will  probably  vote  for  It.  I  have 
a  Iways  been  opposed  to  a  volunteer  Army 
aid  still  stand  opposed  to  a  volunteer 
army. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  you  wUl 
V  )te  to  cut  the  funds  even  though  we 
T\ill  have  1.2  million  less  men  on  active 
d  ity  now  than  we  had  4  years  ago? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  presume  the  biUlons 
o  dollars  we  have  been  spending,  wast- 
ii  g,  on  the  Vietnam  war  we  will  surely 
njt  need  now  that  the  war  has  ended, 
a  id  I  hope  and  pray  it  has  ended. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  There  is  no 
ti  crease  in  procurement  funds  for  the 
weapons  systems  that  will  help  keep 
p  !ace  in  the  months  ahead.  Is  the  gen- 
tl;man  going  to  vote  to  cut  those  pro- 
gams? 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  My  record  has  been  that 
I  have  always  opposed  the  war  and  all 
amendments  concerning  the  Vietnam 
war.  but  I  always  vote  for  final  passage 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  we  act  that 
way.  we  will  be  weakening  ourselves  and 
making  ourselves  vulnerable  to  enemy 
attack.  The  gentleman,  in  other  words, 
wants  to  .slash  the  defense  budget  so  that 
we  will  be  weak  and  will  be  inviting 
aggres.^ion? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  have  always  been  for  a 
strong  standing  army.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  But  I  cannot  conceive  in 
my  mind  now,  when  we  have  spent  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  Vietnam  and  with  that 
behind  us,  not  being  able  to  have  a  cut 
in  our  defense  program.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  to  me. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  principal 
increases  in  the  defense  program  are 
related  to  the  increased  personnel  costs. 
You  do  not  want  a  volunteer  army,  but 
you  are  for  an  extension  of  a  permanent 
draft  with  the  use  of  Selective  Service.  I 
happen  to  prefer  getting  the  people  for 
our  Defense  Department  by  a  voluntary 
method,  and  I  will  vote  for  the  extra 
money  for  that  puipose. 

'Mr.  RONCALIO  of  -Wyoming  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  'W.voming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  continue  the  col- 
loquy between  the  minority  and  majority 
leaders. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  'With  regard  to  that,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  President 
asked  for  $4.7  billion  moie  while  the  ex- 
tent of  the  growth  of  the  armv  comes 
to  a  figure  of  $2.1  billion.  So  there  is  an 
added  cost  of  about  $2.5  billion  that  the 
President  is  asking  for  in  his  budget.  I 
want  to  make  that  point  clear. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  'Wyoming.  Mav  I 
add  calmly  in  contribution  to  this  collo- 
quy that  if  the  REAP  program  is  to  be 
cut  completely  and  other  farm  programs 
of  that  sort,  can  the  best  interests  of 
economy  be  sei-ved  by  the  Ash  appoint- 
ment's conflict  of  interest  on  a  Nav>'  dis- 
pute of  $600  million  involving  Litton 
Industries?  Is  that  appropriate?  I  sub- 
mit it  is  not  appropriate,  gentlemen.  Mr. 
Ash  should  resign.  If  we  can  clean  up 
that  type  of  conflict,  I  will  listen  to  talk 
of  economy  from  the  President  on  his 
social  programs  and  join  in  trying  to 
halt  the  inflation  that  plagues  our 
Nation. 

HELP    FOR    BROADC.\STERS 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
that  would  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  a  5-year  broad- 
cast license  period  and  to  provide  that 
an  application  for  renewal  shall  be 
granted  if  past  performance  shows  a 
good-faith  effort  to  serve  the  needs  and 
interests  of  its  area. 

At  the  present  time  broadcasters  do 
not  have  a  reasonable  assurance  of  con- 
tinuity of  ownership.  They  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  cope  w  ith  the  business  needs 
of  today  where  substantial,  long-term 


plans  and  investments  are  required  for 
labor  contracts,  employee  pension  plans, 
and  expensive  program  buys  running  up 
to  7  or  8  years. 

A  5-year  license  period  would  allow 
them  to  plan  ahecid  and  to  improve  per- 
formance. Incidentally,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Boardcasters  has  determined 
that  a  5-year  license  period  would  also 
reduce  the  FCC  workload  an  estimated 
40  percent,  thereby  cutting  down  on 
Federal  expenditures  in  that  area. 

A  broadcaster  is  entitled  to  first  rights 
on  a  renewal  if  a  broadcaster  has  done 
a  good  job,  if  he  has  worked  within  the 
law  and  within  FCC  rules,  and  if  he  has 
served  his  public  well.  'Without  some  de- 
gree of  confidence  that  a  good  effort  for 
the  community  will  reasonably  assure 
license  renewal,  we  are  soon  going  to 
face  a  chaotic  situation.  Already,  the 
past  months  have  witnessed  a  surge  of 
filings  against  present  licensees  at  re- 
newal time  by  competing  applicants. 

I  believe  these  amendments  are  man- 
datory, Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  Con- 
gress will  once  again  consider  this  im- 
portant matter  and  that  public  law  will 
be  the  result. 


CONGRESS  DOES  NOT  SIMPLY  PUSH 
FOR  THE  "SPECIAL  INTERESTS"; 
WE  DISPOSED  OF  RECOMPUTA- 
TION  OF  MILITARY  RETIRED  PAY 
LAST  DECEMBER  AS  UNNECES- 
SARY, WASTEFUL,  AND  TERRIBLY 
EXPENSIVE;  YET  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE  HAS  PUT  $360  MILLION 
FOR  RECOMPUTATION  INTO  THE 
BUDGET 

'  Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
hap.s  I  could  add  a  httle  light  instead  of 
heat  to  this  debate  with  regard  to  the 
defense  budget. 

Most  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
disturbed  in  recent  days  to  see  valuable 
romniunity  programs  slashed  from  the 
President's  budget  as  wasteful.  In  fact, 
tlie  budget  message  implies  that  only  the 
President  is  frugal  and  wise;  whereas  we 
in  Congress  are  profligate,  wasteful,  and 
ea.sily  inclined  to  spend  all  sorts  of  un- 
nece.s.sary  dollars  in  behalf  of  the  so- 
called  special  interests. 

Thus.  I  w^as  astounded  to  discover  last 
night  that  the  new  defense  budget  con- 
tains S360  million  for  recomputation  of 
military  retired  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recomputation  was  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  in  the  last 
Congress.  I  had  the  honor  of  chairing  the 
subcommittee  which  conducted  a  most 
intensive  examination  of  this  proposal 
and  submitted  a  detailed  report  at  the 
end  of  December. 

We  found  that  recomputation  was  not 
only  umiecessai-y  and  unjustified  but  if 
put  into  practice  in  its  most  extreme 
form  would  escalate  the  cumulative  costs 
of  military  retired  pay  by  the  year  2000 
to  a  staggering  one  half  a  trillion  dollars. 

I  believe  that  as  far  as  Congress  is 
concerned  our  report  successfully  killed 
recomputation,  in  spite  of  all  the  "spe- 
cial interest"  pressures  brought  against 
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us.  Yet  here  we  find  the  White  House 
ignoring  the  plain  facts  and  figures  and 
pressing  Congress  once  again  to  follow 
it  down  the  profligate  path  of  recompu- 
tation. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  $360  million 
we  can  easily  cut  out  of  the  President's 
defense  budget.  Here  is  $360  million  we 
can  shift  instead  to  higher  priorities — 
schools,  new  hospitals,  and  day  care  cen- 
ters for  childi'en. 


WE  MUST  GET  CRIMINALS  OFF 
OUR  STREETS 

fMr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
pennission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  re\ise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sense- 
less, cold-blooded  shooting  down  of  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  other  body 
emphasizes  once  more  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  pass  legislation  that  will  be  ef- 
fective in  getting  criminals  off  the 
streets. 

Pick  up  almost  anj'  daily  paper  and 
you  can  read  of  the  arrest  of  some  crim- 
inal, and  find  that  he  has  a  record  a 
yard  long.  Often  you  read  that  those  ar- 
rested for  one  crime  are  out  on  bail  and 
awaiting  sentencing  for  other  crimes. 
Wliy  not?  They  have  nothing  to  lose 
when  courts  le\T  concuirent  sentences, 
and  10  crimes  net  little  more  punishment 
than  one. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Congi-ess  enact 
a  mandatoiT  prison  sentence  for  felonies 
committed  with  a  firearm.  I  have  again 
introduced  such  legislation.  Let  tis  lock 
up  these  predators  of  the  night,  these 
abusers  of  the  pri\ilege  of  carrying  fire- 
arms. Let  us  make  it  carry  a  mandatory 
5-year  prison  sentence,  with  no  proba- 
tion, parole,  or  other  dilution.  Too  long 
we  have  listened  to  those  who  blame  so- 
ciety for  crime.  Too  long  we  have  seen 
repeaters  caught  slapped  on  the  wrist, 
and  turned  loose  to  wreak  their  crimes 
on  society. 

It  is  tragic  that  our  cities  have  become 
cesspools  of  crime,  imsafe,  not  only  at 
night  but  anj'time.  The  police  have  done 
their  best.  Now  they  need  help.  They 
cannot  go  on  catching  the  same  criminals 
over  and  over  and  be  expected  to  cmb 
crime.  For  those  who  maintain  that  re- 
habilitation is  the  end  goal  of  incarcera- 
tion, I  submit  that  we  must  put  these 
criminals  into  surroundings  where  re- 
habilitation is  possible.  Turning  them 
back  onto  the  streets  only  strengthens 
the  environment  of  crime.  How  much 
more  vicious  abuse  must  our  citizens  take 
before  this  Congiess  gives  the  police  the 
legislative  backing  that  is  a  necessity 
if  hardened  criminals  are  to  be  removed 
from  the  streets  of  our  cities? 


WE    MUST   KEEP   PISTOLS   OUT   OP 
THE  HANDS  OP  CRIMINALS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  re\ise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shocking  and  senseless  shooting  of  Sena- 
tor Stsnnis  last  evening  is  an  outrage 
which  calls  for  vigorous  action  by  the 


Congress  to  keep  pistols  out  of  the  hands 
of  criminals. 

The  only  way  to  do  that,  in  my  opinion, 
is  to  make  it  impossible  for  private  citi- 
zens to  own  handguns.  That  is  what  most 
civilized  countries  have  done,  and  their 
crime  figures  show  the  startling  results. 
In  the  year  1971  there  were  exactly  three 
killings  by  handguns  in  the  city  of  Tokyo, 
a  city  of  12  million  people,  because  in 
Japan  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  pri- 
vate citizen  to  get  hold  of  a  handgun. 

I  intend  shortly  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion which  would  not  only  prohibit  the 
sale  to  the  public  of  handguns,  but  would 
start  this  coimtiT  down  the  long  hard 
road  toward  effectively  prohibiting  pos- 
session of  handguns. 

Other  measures,  such  as  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  cheap  hand- 
guns and  requiring  the  licensing  and 
registration  of  all  firearms  would  be  steps 
in  the  right  direction,  but  in  my  judg- 
ment none  of  them  w  ill  really  do  the  job 
that  is  required. 

In  this  battle  we  are  up  against  one 
of  the  most  powerful  lobbies  in  the  coun- 
try. The  power  of  that  lobby  can  be  up- 
set only  if  the  Aineric£in  public  makes  its 
voice  heard  loud  and  clear.  I  am  con- 
vinced the  public  wants  stiff,  effecti\e 
gun  controls,  but  all  too  often  the  public  s 
voice  is  silent. 


E.  S.  WEBB  AND  H.  M.  VONIER 
HONORED  BY  QUITMAN  PCA 

(Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  asked  and 
wsis  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
late  last  year  while  we  were  in  recess, 
I  had  the  honor  of  speaking  during  the 
annual  stockholders  meeting  of  the  Quit- 
man Production  Credit  Association  in 
Quitman,  Ga. 

Two  gentlemen  who  were  founders  of 
this  fine  association  were  recipients  of 
special  awards  in  appreciation  for  their 
39  years  of  outstanding  service.  Mr.  E.  S. 
Webb  served  as  a  member  of  the  board 
since  the  organization  of  the  association 
in  1933.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board 
for  the  past  20  years. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Vonier  also  has  been  serving 
since  the  organization  date  of  1933. 

Both  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Vonier  have 
now  retired  from  their  active  roles  with 
the  Quitman  Production  Credit  Associa- 
tion, but  they  were  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tions of  directors  Emeritus  by  official 
board  action.  Roy  E.  Hallman  of  Boston, 
Ga.  and  J.  Perry  Cogghis  of  Lake  Park, 
Ga.  were  appointed  to  the  vacant  posi- 
tions on  the  board. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  have  a  part  in 
the  progiam  honoring  Mr.  Webb  and 
Vonier  who  very  imselfishly  have  given  of 
their  time  to  advance  agricultural  in- 
terests of  Georgia's  Second  District. 

In  closing  my  remarks  of  that  eve- 
ning, I  used  words  that  were  spoken  by  a 
former  Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
which  vei-y  well  could  be  the  expression 
which  has  guided  men  like  E.  S.  Webb 
and  H.  M.  Vonier  who  believe  in  America 
and  who  believe  in  helping  their  fellow- 
man: 


I  am  only  one,  but  I  am  one.  I  can't  do 
e\erythlng.  bwt  I  can  do  someihing.  And 
wliat  I  can  do  that  I  ought  to  do  And  ■wha; 
I  oucht  to  do.  bv  tlie  Grace  of  God  I  shai! 
do. 


BILL  TO  PREVENT  DECREASE  IN 
VETERANS'  PENSIONS 

'Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  wns 
given  pel  mission  to  address  the  House 
lor  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  20-percent  increa.se  in  social  security 
benefits  went  into  effect  last  October.  2.3 
milUon  retired  veterans  could  not  feel  the 
same  degree  of  elation  as  their  fellou 
social  security  recipient^;.  According  to 
present  law.  veterans'  pensions  would  be 
reduced  as  a  result  of  the  social  security 
increase.  As  many  veterans  saw  it.  and 
expressed  it  to  ine.  the  Government  is 
taking  away  with  one  hand  part  of  whpt 
it  had  given  with  the  other  hand. 

I  have  been  advi.'^ed  that  24,000  vet- 
erans will  lose  their  veterans'  pensions 
altogether.  I  am  told  that  the  pensions 
of  veterans  and  widows  of  veterans  will 
be  reduced  by  an  average  of  $8.71  :i 
month;  that  is  $104.52  a  year — not  a 
whole  lot  to  a  corixjration  executive,  but 
a  very  significant  amount  to  anyone  w  ho 
is  just  squeezing  by  on  a  barebones  pen- 
sion, with  today's  skyliigh  food.  fuel,  and 
other  living  costs.  Moreover,  many  vet- 
erans who  called  my  Providence  office 
are  losing  considerably  more  than  S8.71 
a  month.  I  fully  agree  with  their  ple.i 
that  the  law  should  be  clianged. 

The  last  three  times  there  were  gen- 
eral increases  in  social  security  benefits. 
Congress  adjusted  the  law  so  that  vel- 
ei'ans'  pensions  were  not  decreased.  It 
should  be  done  again. 

Tliis  afternoon  I  am  introducin?  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  protect  recipients  of  vet- 
erans' pensions  from  having  the  amount 
of  such  pensions  reduced  because  of  in- 
creases in  social  security  benefits. 

According  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  such  legislation  would 
have  a  first -year  cost  of  $420  million. 
Objections  have  been  raised  on  the 
grounds  that  Government  spending  must 
be  restrained.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
we  can  replace  some  less  worthy  Federal 
expenditures  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
veterans. 

This  legislation  is  retroactive  to  reim- 
burse any  losses  beginning  in  January 
1973.  The  bill  would  solve  the  problem 
for  the  futiu-e  by  exempting  all  further 
social  security  increases.  There  is  no 
reason  for  the  Con?iess  to  go  tl-.roiigli 
tills  exercise  every  time  there  is  a  cliance 
in  social  security  benefits. 

In  the  weeks  ahead  I  w  ill  be  ur^^uii;  the 
House  Veterans'  Aff all's  Committee  to 
schedule  hearings  on  my  bill  and  similar 
measures  supported  by  many  Members  of 
tlie  House. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quomm 
is  not  present. 
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31: 

3 


iidiew.--.  N.C. 
shlev 
Jadilio 

iiirrctt 

lackbuni 

}recitlnrid:;e 

3urke,  Calif. 

Jurke.  Fla. 
arney,  Ohio 

rtiamberlain 
I  l^hisholm 

riark 
'Tlay 
( le  la  Gorza 

}erwinskl 

>ickiusou 

)i£:ss 

)ownin5 

>ul8kl 
:  oley 
1  'ountaiii 
1  'rey 
« Jreen.  Ores. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall,  361 
:  -fembers  have  answered  to  their  names, 

quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
'  tith. 
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Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mo\e  a 
all  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
ice,  and  the  following  Members  failed 
o  respond: 

(Roll  No.  7] 


Hanna 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hiistluss 

Hebert 

Heckler.  Mas.s. 

Jarniau 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Land  rum 

McClory 

McKay 

McKinney 

Melcher 

Mizell 

Murphv.  III. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzl 

O'Hara 

Obey 

Passm.in 

Patman 


Patten 
Rand;iU 
Reid 

Roncalio.  Wyo. 
Rooney.  N.Y. 
Rostenkowskl 
Ruppe 
Shlplev 
•Smith.  NY. 
Snvder 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Tea  sue,  Tex. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
V'au  Deerlin 
Vander  Jaijt 
White 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wolff 
Vatron 
Young.  S.C. 


SELECT  COMAnTTEE  TO  STUDY 
HOUSE  RULES  X  AND  XI 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
t  ion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  176  and  ask  for  its 
ifnmediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  rc.«!olution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rls.  176 
Resolved.  Th.at  immediately  upon  the 
•Tioption  of  this  resolution  the  House  shall 
F  roceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
t  on  (H.  Res.  132)  to  create  a  select  com- 
t  littee  to  study  the  operation  and  Imple- 
r  lentation  of  rules  X  and  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
t  le  House  of  Representatives.  After  general 
d  'bate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  reso- 
1  itlon  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
liaur,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
b  <f  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
b!r  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  previous 
q  jestion  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
t  le  resolution  to  its  adoption  or  rejection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ipdlana  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

<Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
psimission  to  re\i.se  and  extend  his 
r  ?marks.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3 )  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
b:aska  'Mr.  M.^rtin)  pending  which  I 
veld  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
s  ime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the  Hou.<;e 
C  ommittee  on  Rules  had  its  organiza- 
t:  onal  meeting  in  an  atmo.sphere  of  har- 
n  ony  and  understanding.  Our  liist  order 
o  business  is  the  rule  which  we  are 
b  -inging  before  the  House  today. 

House  Resolution  176  provides  for  1 
hjur  of  general  debate  on  House  Reso- 
h  tion  132,  a  resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  study  the  operation  and 
ii  iplementation  of  rules  X  and  XI  of  the 
Pules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
llie  efifect  of  this  i-ule  is  to  give  the 
t  ouse  an  additional  hour  to  discuss  this 


resolution  which  would  otherwise  have 
only  1  hour  of  debate. 

House  Resolution  132  is  cosponsored 
by  Congressman  Bollinc  and  Congress- 
man Martin  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
Tliis  is  legislation  to  improve  the  Con- 
gress as  an  institution.  The  select  com- 
mittee will  be  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  tliorough  study  of  the  oper- 
ation and  implementation  of  rules  X 
and  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Rule  X  sets  forth  the  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  rule  XI  gov- 
erns the  powers  and  duties  of  commit- 
tees. The  select  committee  will  be  em- 
powered to  study  the  committee  struc- 
ture of  the  House,  the  number  and  op- 
timum size  of  committees,  their  jurisdic- 
tion, the  number  of  subcommittees,  com- 
mittee rules  and  procedures,  media  cov- 
erage of  meetings,  staffing,  space,  equip- 
ment, and  so  forth. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me  before  he  yields  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska? 

Mr,  MADDEN.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolu- 
tion. House  Resolution  176.  which  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  brought 
from  the  Rules  Committee,  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  amendment  or  amendments 
to  the  resolution  which  the  rule  makes 
in  order. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman,  why  do  we 
in  the  fii-st  rule  offered  by  his  commit- 
tee get  what  amoimts  to  a  closed  rule? 
Mr.  MADDEN.  I  would  say  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman's  question  that  this 
rule  is  a  rule  that  has  the  support  of  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
leadership  of  the  House  can  be  coimted 
in  terms  of  a  half  dozen  people,  which 
leaves  some  430  other  Members  of  the 
House  who  ought  to  have  some  consider- 
ation in  matters  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman's question  deserves  a  full  answer, 
and  the  full  answer  is  that  the  resolu- 
tion is  a  very  luiusual  resolution.  It  is, 
in  fact,  here  by  the  initiative  of  the 
Speaker,  and  it  has  been  supported  by 
the  minority  leader;  it  is  cosponsored 
by  myself  and  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska 'Mr.  Martin*  . 

If  the  gentleman  will  examine  this 
resolution  132 — and  I  am  sure  he  has — 
he  will  fiiid  it  unique.  It  is  put  together 
very  carefully  to  accomplish  some  very 
.specific  purposes,  and  these  purposes  re- 
late one  to  the  other. 

If  with  the  best  of  intentions  the 
Hou.<e  decided  to  change  the  division  of 
the  balance  between  the  two  sides  or 
change  the  division  in  the  amount  of 
money,  it  might  very  well  destroy  the 
po.ssibility.  in  the  judgment  of  at  least 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  resolution,  of 
the  committee  having  any  success.  It  is 
not  normal  for  a  committee  of  the  House, 
select  or  otherwise,  to  be  completely  bi- 
partisan nor  is  it  normal  for  it  to  pro- 
vide that  the  money  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  committee  n  ill  be  divided  in 
that  particular  way. 


If  the  gentleman  will  look  at  the  past, 
he  will  find  there  have  been  occasion.s 
when  people  on  this  side  and  that  side 
have  felt  very  strongly  that  that  should 
not  be  done. 

The  present  speaker  v.ould  not  feci 
that  he  would  want  to  take  this  approach 
and  have  it  imposed  on  it  or  be  involved 
in  thLs  if  it  were  not  as  provided  in  this 
resolution.  It  is  the  only  way  that  we  can 
figure  out  to  protect  the  resolution  from 
what  I  would  consider  to  be  a  perver- 
sion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  this  is  a  imique  procedure  both 
as  to  the  first  rule  to  come  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  one  which 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  closed  rule.  Unless 
the  previous  question  is  voted  down  and 
this  rule  amended  to  provide  for  amend- 
ments to  the  resolution  which  it  makes 
in  order,  it  precludes  the  House  from 
considering  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  as  a  vehicle  for  this 
study  or  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations  from  being  con- 
sidered, or  any  other  presently  consti- 
tuted committee  of  the  House.  Yet  you 
want  to  go  ahead  and  spend  $1.5  mil- 
lion on  a  brand  new  committee  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Yes.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  that. 

If  the  gentleman  feels  that  strongly 
about  it — and  I  regret  to  say  this — 
there  is  a  ready  solution.  The  decision 
to  draft  it  in  this  fashion  and  to  seek 
to  pick  a  committee  was  a  decision  made 
deliberately.  I  hope  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  those  other  factors  at 
more  length  in  a  more  peaceful  atmos- 
phere, but  the  fact  is  that  the  intent  is  to 
liave  this  kind  of  committee  or  for  op- 
ponents to  seek  another  kind  of  com- 
mittee. 

This  gentleman,  who  is  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  resolution,  is  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  House  may 
\ote  this  down  and  choose  another  ve- 
hicle, and  that  is  .surely  the  right  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  May  I  say  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  had  experi- 
ence myself  on  a  joint  committee  about 
7  or  8  years  ago.  It  is  a  difficult  law  and 
a  complicated  task  to  make  a  study  of 
this,  and  when  this  committee  completes 
its  study  it  will  go  back  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  maybe  we  can  take  care 
of  what  the  gentleman  would  like  to  have 
done  when  this  committee  comes  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  it  is  reported 
to  the  full  House  with  the  request  that 
it  accept  their  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin). 

*  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. House  Resolution  176,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  explained,  provides 
for  1  hour  of  debate  on  House  Resolu- 
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tion  132,  a  resolution  to  set  up  a  select 
committee  to  study  rules  X  and  XI  of  the 
House.  These  rules  deal  with  the  21 
sianding  committees  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  these  committees. 

House  Resolution  132  provides  for  the 
Speaker  to  appoint  10  members  of  the 
committee,  five  from  the  majority  and 
five  from  the  minority,  with  the  chair- 
man to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 

In  addition  to  this  the  committee  is 
provided  money  out  of  the  contingency 
funds  of  the  House,  which  is  a  bit  mi- 
usual — and  I  will  explain  why  this  was 
set  up  in  this  manner — $1.5  million  for 
the  period  of  this  entire  Congress,  that 
is,  for  2  years  and  not  for  1  year,  to  con- 
duc*^  these  hearings  and  this  investiga- 
tion. 

The  resolution  provides  that  the  select 
committee  is  autliorized  and  directed  to 
conduct  a  thorough  and  complete  study 
with  respect  to  the  operation  and  im- 
plementation of  rules  X  and  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
including  committee  structure  of  the 
House,  the  number  and  optimum  size  of 
committees,  their  jurisdiction,  the  num- 
ber of  subcommittees,  committee  rules 
and  procedures,  media  coverage  of  meet- 
ings, staffing,  space,  equipment,  and 
other  committee  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  indepth  study  which 
will  be  conducted  by  this  select  commit- 
tee is  very  vitally  needed  in  the  Congress, 
and  in  the  House  today.  It  has  been  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1946  was  passed. 

At  that  time,  before  the  1946  Reorga- 
nization Act  was  passed,  we  had  48  stand- 
ing committees  in  the  House.  It  was  felt 
that  in  order  to  streamline  and  make 
more  efficient  the  operation  of  the  House 
these  committees  should  be  reduced  and 
consoUdated.  As  a  result  of  the  1946 
Reorganization  Act,  the  total  number  of 
standing  committees  was  reduced  from 
48  to  19.  Since  that  time  two  additional 
committees  have  been  added. 

But  what  has  occurred  since  1946?  We 
have  had  a  proliferation,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
great  proliferation  of  subcommittees  so 
that  today  we  have  128  subcommittees 
in  the  House  of  Representatives — 128 
subcommittees. 

So  we  have  just  retrogressed  and  gone 
back  to  the  difficulties  and  the  weak- 
nesses that  we  encoimtered  before  1946. 
We  have  had  changing  times,  we  have 
new  problems  facing  the  House  such  as 
space,  the  environment,  and  many  other 
areas,  but  yet  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committees  has  remained  practically  the 
same. 

If  you  carefully  examine  the  work  of 
some  of  our  standing  committees  you  will 
find  that  many  of  them  are  overworked 
because  they  have  so  many  subjects  upon 
which  to  come  up  with  legislation  and  on 
which  to  make  indepth  studies  of  the 
legislation  that  is  under  their  jurisdic- 
tion, that  they  cannot  do  a  proper  job  in 
studying  these  fields.  Then  we  have  other 
committees  of  the  House  whose  juris- 
dictions have  remained  the  same  since 
1946,  but  whose  workload  has  decreased 
becatise  the  problems  in  their  particular 
areas  have  decreased  over  this  period  of 
time,  and  they  do  not  have  sufficient 
work  to  do. 


This  will  be  an  indepth  study  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  to  try  to  create  a  more 
efficient  operation  of  the  committees  of 
the  House  which  are  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  House  Resolu- 
tion 132,  and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mi.^souri 

(Mr.  BOLLING*. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
planned  to  speak  at  greater  length  in  the 
debate  on  House  Resolution  132  but.  from 
the  letters  that  I  have  received  and  the 
stories  that  I  have  heard,  it  seems  wise 
to  make  some  comments  now. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  for  the 
Members  to  understand  the  concept  in- 
volved in  this  resolution.  I  should  say.  to 
preface  that,  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  I  have  served  either 
as  chairman  or  as  an  active  member  of 
each  of  the  subcommittees  that  dealt 
with  the  problems  of  first  ethics,  and 
then  reorganization. 

A  very  small  amount  of  history:  We 
found  early  on  when  we  began  to  con- 
sider the  Reorganization  Act  that  is  the 
product  of  the  joint  committee — the 
Madden-Monroney  proposal  that  has 
passed  the  Senate  overwhelmingly — that 
it  was  virtually  impossible  to  even  begin 
to  move  on  action  on  that  because  of  the 
way  in  which  that  particular  bill  was 
drafted.  We  decided  in  that  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Rules — Bernie 
SiSK  and  Allen  Smith,  and  the  rest  of 
us — that  the  thing  we  had  to  do  in  order 
to  move  that  segment  of  reorganization 
was  to  eliminate  all  the  problems  over 
committee  jurisdictions,  because  com- 
mittee jurisdictions,  of  course,  go  to  the 
power  of  every  particular  Member,  of 
every  Member,  and  the  vested  interests 
of  evei-y  interest  in  the  United  States. 

So  the  only  way  in  which  we  could 
handle  that  part  of  reorganization  was 
to  take  that  segment  of  jurisdiction  out. 
and  that  is  the  way  we  did  it. 

When  the  reorganization  bill  came  to 
the  floor,  and  in  the  process  of  its  being 
adopted,  it  was  modified  by  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Hall,  that  there  be  established 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Organization,  and 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Organization  was 
established  with  the  jurisdiction  over 
everything  in  the  Reorganization  Act, 
but  specifically  excluded  from  dealing 
with  this  area,  the  area  of  committees 
and  their  jurisdiction. 

The  reason,  as  I  understood  it  at  the 
time,  that  it  was  done  in  that  fashion 
was  that  this  was  the  terribly  difficult, 
thorny  area.  No  matter  how  difficult  it 
may  have  been  to  establish  a  Committee 
on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct,  no  mat- 
ter how  difficult  it  may  have  been  to 
have  a  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  this 
was  the  meanest  area. 

About  5  or  6  weeks  ago  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  called  me  and  asked  me 
what  I  thought  about  an  attempt  to 
study  this  area  of  organization,  of  juris- 
diction, and  we  had  a  series  of  conversa- 
tions on  that  matter.  The  decisions  were 
made  in  consultation  with  the  minority 
leader,  not  in  every  detail — I  would  not 
want  him  to  have  any  of  the  responsi- 
bility  for   the    amount   of    money   in- 


\olved — but  on  almost  every  detail.  We 
came  to  sort  of  a  meeting  of  the  minds 
of  how  this  might  conceivably  be  done, 
and  that  is  why  I  am  talking  now. 

We  figured  it  out  that  there  was  only 
one  way  of  having  any  hope  of  succeed- 
ing in  tlie  end.  and  that  was  to  have  a 
most  unusual  committee,  a  completely  bi- 
partisan ccniniittee.  and  in  the  process 
wc  decided  that  the  only  way  to  make 
that  very  clear  tliat  that  was  meaning- 
ful— although  certainly  wc  do  r.ot  want 
to  have  two  separate  staffs — was  to  say 
in  the  resolution  that  the  money  would 
be  available  half-and-half,  half  to  the 
majority  and  half  to  the  minority.  We 
were  eliminating  or  hoiMng  to  eliminate 
all  partisanshiii  at  the  very  outset. 

This  is  an  impossible  task — with  the 
"impossible"  in  quotation  marks — and 
we  wanted  to  make  it  clesr  that  this  was 
being  undertaken  not  to  serve  any  party 
or  any  interest.  That  is  the  reason  the 
committee  is  miique  in  that  way. 

Furthermore  we  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  we  would  be  as  little  influenced  as 
possible  by  anybody  in  the  institution 
who  might  wish  to  influence  us  in  behalf 
of  his  particular  jurisdiction.  Thus  we 
decided  the  only  way  in  which  we  could 
achieve  that  would  be  to  bypass  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration.  In- 
evitably, since  it  is  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Rules  Committee  there  was  no  possible 
way  of  bypassing  that,  but  to  be  as  free 
as  possil^le  from  any  midue  influence 
from  the  inside,  we  decided  to  bypass  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  and  do  it 
very  frankly.  I  informed  the  chairman  of 
tlie  committee  of  the  fact  and  he  seemed 
to  feel  that  it  made  some  sense. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  amoimt  of 
money,  I  am  well  aware  that  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  concerned 
about  SI. 5  million,  and  personally  I  do 
not  think  we  are  going  to  spend  $1.5 
million  if  the  House  decides  to  let  us  at- 
tempt this  "impossible"  task.  But  this 
was  essential  to  assure  that  over  the 
actual  year  and  a  half — and  I  will  talk 
more  about  that  later  when  I  have  more 
time — that  I  hope  this  committee  will  be 
engaged  we  would  not  be  subjected  to 
any  kind  of  pressure  other  than  the  nor- 
mal pressure  we  expect  to  get  from  the 
other  425  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, because  we  expect  to  in- 
volve every  Member  of  the  House  in  the 
decisions  that  are  made  by  this  commit- 
tee, but  we  wanted  to  avoid  pressure.  We 
did  not  want  to  have  to  come  back  hat 
in  hand  to  anybody  to  conclude  this 
study. 

I  had  a  form  budget  made  up  and  it 
came  out  to  a  great  deal  less  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  a  budget  splitting  in 
half  a  competent  staff  of  about  18  or  20 
people,  none  of  them  excessively  paid, 
none  of  them  paid  any  higher  than  the 
highest  allowed  for  congre.'^sional  re- 
search employees,  but  an  adequate  staff, 
professional  and  clerical,  and  there  is 
extra  money  in  the  budget  in  the  case 
the  committee  over  my  opposition — and 
I  can  state  that  categorically — decides 
that  it  needs  to  have  a  management  con- 
sultant study. 

If  anybody  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  at  any  of  the  reorganizations  of  any 
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of  the  departments,  he  will  find  that 
mcnumental  sums  have  been  .spent  In 
em  ploying  experts.  I  think  the  wily  real 
1  lerts  we  need  are  people  we  will  not 
to  pay  except  to  pay  their  trans- 
poHation.  I  think  anybody  who  will  not 
coirie  in  here  to  help  us,  except  for  a  core 
,  any  Member  who  will  not  help 
is  going  to  be  qiiite  surprising.  I 
th^ik  everybody  recognizes  the  impor- 
of  this, 
think  although  some  Members  might 
thilik  I  have  voted  for  social  programs 
are  a  little  too  expensive,  I  do 
think  any  will  find  any  sign  of  my 
having  been  an  empire  builder,  nor 
any  find  that  the  gentleman  from 
,  Dave  Martin,  has  ever  built 
empires.  I  am  one  of  the  relatively 
people  around  here  who  have  given 
the  chairmanship  of  subcommittees, 
would  like  to  say  that  I  hope  there 
not  be  on  the  staff  of  this  select 
coitimittee,  if  it  comes  into  being,  a  sin- 
member  now  presently  a  member  of 
staff  of  a  Member.  I  have  a  young 
who  had  worked  with  me  on  reor- 
ganization for  a  number  of  years  and  she 
ISOlng  to  spend  nearly  full  time  on 
subject  but  she  is  going  to  stay  on 
payroll.  This  is  not  going  to  be  a 
building  operation, 
■fhe  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
asked  me  to  yield  and  I  yield  to 
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Jdr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

think  obviously  we  all  agree  on  the 
ne*d  for  this  type  of  study,  but  I  do  not 
thj  nk  the  gentleman  has  made  it  clear  in 
his  discussion  as  to  why  either  an  exist- 
inj  committee  or  a  committee  of  the 
Rv  les  Committee  could  not  do  this  job  if 
th(  y  had  it  assigned  to  them. 

]  Hi.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  this  clear, 
be<  ause  after  all  the  gentlemen  on  the 
Rv  les  Committee  were  the  fathers  of  the 
Reorganization  Act  including  the  Hall 
an  endment.  If  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Co  igressional  Operations  is  not  satlsfac- 
toi  y  or  House  Administration,  why  do  we 
no  I  go  back  to  where  we  were  when  we 
sM  rted  reorganization.  We  did  that  with 
a  !  ubcommittee  of  the  Rules  Committee 
fol  owing  up  the  wojk  of  a  Joint  Commit- 
te<  on  the  Organization  of  Congress. 

:  &x.  BOLLING.  The  answer.  I  thought, 
wa  s  completely  clear.  Inevitably  that 
sti  dy,  the  studies  on  standards  of  official 
coi  iduct,  studies  on  the  reorganization 
ac  were  made  by  committees  with  parti- 
san i  majorities.  They  were  made  using 
th  \  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  a 
way  that  simply  could  not  possibly  be 
ad  jquate. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  most  of 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  think  I  am  as  experienced  in  this 
subject  as  anyone,  really  were  not  pre- 
pa  red  to  put  in  the  kind  of  time  that  was 
tended.  I  think  the  minority  leader  and 
Speaker,  in  considering  appoint- 
ments, have  been  quite  specific  that  this 
;oing  to  take  a  lot  of  work. 
Ne  are  going  to  have  a  committee  of 
members,  all  of  whom  work.  I  do  not 
nk  that  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
on  Rules  generally,  except  those  who. 
myself,  are  preoccupied  with  this 
particular  facet,  such  as  Mr.  Martin,  who 


is  very  interested  In  it — I  do  not  think 
they  are  prepared  to  give  the  kind  of 
time  that  is  involved. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Organization 
has  a  major  jurisdiction  and  it  has  a 
continuing  jurisdiction  and  a  very  im- 
portant jurisdiction.  I  think  that  a  stand- 
ing committee  of  great  utility  might  very 
well  be  destroyed  by  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  this  subject. 

That  is  precisely  why  we  have  a  Select 
Committee.  Second,  it  is  a  joint  com- 
mittee. I  am  not  going  to  mention  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  partisan  majority  com- 
mittee. I  think  it  is  demonstrable  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  U.S.  Senate 
in  its  composition,  and  perhaps  it  should 
be  in  its  organization. 

The  two  attempts  to  change  the  Con- 
gress made  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  were  those  that  ended  In  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946  and  one  in  1880. 
The  modem  one  was  clearly  a  failure. 
It  was  partly  a  failure  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  two  different 
problems  in  one  place.  The  problem  of 
organizing  the  Senate  is  very  different 
from  the  problem  of  organizing  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Is  the  gentleman 
suggesting  that  we  can  change  all  that 
jurisdiction  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  with- 
out any  reference  whatsoever  to  the 
Senate 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
New  Hampshire,  of  course  we  have  to 
have  some  consideration,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  that  is  demon- 
strable that  would  indicate  we  have  to 
have  the  exact  same  structure. 

I  submit  that  a  body  of  435  men,  each 
of  them  elected  by  the  people  and  repre- 
senting a  relatively  small  number  of  peo- 
ple compared  to  the  average  Senator, 
needs  to  be  organized  with  some  con- 
sideration to  that  fact. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  <Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford) . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  matter  of  fact.  In  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  the  Senate 
did  not  end  up  with  a  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  The  House  did  have 
one  from  its  inception,  so  a  joint  House- 
Senate  committee  does  not  necessarily 
end  up  with  committees  in  both  bodies 
with  identical  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Very  true,  and  the  real 
question  is.  the  problem  is  so  thorny,  .so 
difficult,  why  add  another  dimension  to 
it?  It  is  going  to  be  difficult  enough  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  how  to  organize 
the  House.  Why  take  on  the  added  com- 
plexity of  the  other  body? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  remind  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  that  In  March  of  1971,  he 
stood  on  this  floor  and  said,  and  I  quote: 


I  oppose  the  creation  of  this  Select  Com- 
mittee and  still  oppose  the  creation  of  this 
Select  Committee.  I  do  It  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple. Except  In  very  rare  cases  Select  Com- 
mittees produce  very  little.  I  prefer  to  see 
this  work  done  by  a  standing  committee. 

Mr.   BOLLING.   Absolutely  right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  who  I  am  sure  has  thought 
of  this  very  carefully,  is  he  saying  to  us 
the  present  committee  of  this  House  is 
not  capable  of  dealing  with  this  impor- 
tant issue? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  Then  I  believe  the 
gentleman  must  outline  to  us  the  over- 
whelming and  compelling  reasons  why 
we  must  set  up  a  $1.5  million  "slush 
fund"  for  this  type  of  activity. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman,  I  am  surprised  because 
he  used  a  word  I  resent  when  he  de- 
scribed this  $1.5  million  as  a  "slush 
fund."  I  should  like  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  there  will  be  no  "slush,"  that 
this  will  be  a  lean  staff.  I  tried  to  make 
it  very  clear  that  we  wiD  not  be  playing 
that  game  some  select  committees  play 
of  self-perpetuation. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  key  point.  If  I  have  my 
way — I  will  be  1  of  10,  but  if  I  have 
my  way  this  select  committee  will  come 
to  the  floor  with  a  proposition  that  we 
consider  viable  no  later  than  July  1974, 
and  preferably  mid- June  of  1974,  or  I 
will  come  to  the  floor  and  say  that  -vie/ 
cannot  get  the  job  done  and  I  want  u/( 
to  be  abandoned  and  phased  out  so  that 
the  House  may  begin  afresh  in  a  hew 
Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  appreciated  the  gentleman's  ex- 
planation. I  do  find  myself  in  some  dis- 
agreement, though  the  gentleman  obvi- 
ously knows  his  subject  matter,  and 
always  is  precise  and  fair. 

There  is  one  point  that  has  not  been 
made,  which  I  feel  is  both  important  and 
interesting.  Why,  in  respect  to  a  matter 
like  this,  which  relates  to  reform,  was 
there  a  compelling  reason,  if  it  was  com- 
pelling, for  a  closed  rule?  Seriously,  I 
find  that  hard  to  undestand. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  It  is  very  simple.  I 
referred  to  that  matter  earlier. 

I  understand  the  gentleman's  question, 
and  it  is  a  valid  question. 

In  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  do  a 
responsible  job — and  I  will  take  the 
major  responsibility  for  this — I  came  to 
the  conclusion,  and  others  agreed  with 
me.  that  we  had  to  do  it  just  that  way  or 
it  was  not  worth  our  trying  to  do  it. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  have  a 
select  committee.  That  is  the  reason  why 
we  have  a  closed  rule. 

If  any  of  the  significant  elements  of 
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the  committee  were  changed  I  would  not 
be  prepared  to  be  involved  in  it.  That  is 
why  my  answer  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  was  so  blunt.  If  it  is  not  desired 
to  do  it  this  way,  then  vote  this  down 
and  somebody  else  can  come  in  with  a 
proposition. 

It  is  a  very  simple  thing.  This  is  not 
a  long,  complicated  bill.  The  way  the 
House  can  work  its  will  is  to  vote  it  up 
or  vote  it  down  and  then  proceed  to  the 
next  step,  if  it  wishes. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  is  not 
going  to  be  desperately  unhappy  in  any 
event.  He  beheves  the  job  needs  to  be 
done.  He  believes  this  is  the  way  to  do 
the  job.  If  the  House  decides  otherwise 
it  clearly  is  not  possible  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  to  play  a  useful  role 
in  getting  it  done. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  merely  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  on  many 
occasions  in  the  time  I  have  served  here 
there  has  been  talk  about  broader  partic- 
ipation and  preventing  a  few  people  from 
making  all  important  decisions.  Here  is 
one  area  where  a  very  few  people  are 
going  to  make  the  decisions. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  as  far  from  the 
case  as  it  can  possibly  be.  because  the 
reason  why  we  have  agreed,  among  us, 
that  we  need  10  working  Members  in- 
stead of  perhaps  three  or  four  is  that  we 
do  not  think  there  is  any  possibility  of 
succeeding  with  a  product  that  will  be 
accepted  by  the  institution  unless  we 
involve  every  Member  of  the  institution. 

I  have  made  up  the  list  of  the  people 
[  expect  to  see  and  have  conversation  at 
length  with  on  this  select  committee,  and 
it  is  100  people. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Every  Member  of  the 
institution,  except  for  voting  on  the  rule. 
In  that  case  the  gentleman  wants  to  close 
it. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  No,  sir.  The  gentleman 
is  perverting  what  I  have  said.  I  have  said 
to  vote  it  up  or  vote  it  down,  and  if  the 
House  wants  to  do  something  else,  to  go 
ahead  and  do  it.  This  is  a  proposition 
which  the  House  can  accept  or  reject 
very  easily.  It  is  not  complicated. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  wanted  to  ask  an  as- 
surance from  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
that  when  his  committee  brings  back  a 
recommendation  it  will  come  back  imder 
an  open  rule. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  not  going  to  try 
to  tie  a  committee  down.  I  am  not  able 
to  do  that.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will 
or  not. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  tell  me,  in  asking  for  $1.5  million 
for  10  people,  eight  of  whom  we  do  not 
know  who  they  will  be,  that  they  may 
come  back  with  a  closed  rule? 

I  am  teUing  you  I  am  not  the  com- 
mittee; I  am  on  it.  I  would  expect  we 
would  come  back  with  an  open  rule,  but 
I  certainly  am  not  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.   MADDEN.   May   I  inquire,   Mr. 


Speaker,  how  much  time  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has  2 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Anderson). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  closed 
rule,  and  I  hope  at  the  appropriate  time 
other  Members  in  this  Chamber  will  join 
with  me  in  voting  down  the  previous 
question  so  we  can  open  up  the  Boiling- 
Martin  resolution  to  amendment  and 
permit  this  body  to  work  its  will.  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  to  advise  my  colleagues 
in  this  Chamber  that  this  closed  rule  was 
written  after  we  had  voted  in  the  Rules 
Committee  to  send  House  Resolution  132 
to  the  floor.  No  mention  was  made  either 
in  the  open  hearing  on  this  or  in  execu- 
tive session  tiiat  this  would  be  brought 
to  the  floor  under  a  closed  rule,  without 
opportimity  to  amend,  and  I  personally 
wish  to  dissociate  myself  from  this  rule 
which  I  am  reading  for  the  first  time 
today. 

Before  I  proceed  on  the  matter  of  this 
rule.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  make  clear  that 
I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  motivating 
concept  behind  House  Resolution  132, 
that  is  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
study  of  this  body's  committee  system 
with  a  view  to  overhauling  it.  Back  on 
January  2  of  this  year  I  responded  to  a 
letter  from  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Culver)  on  this  subject,  commend- 
ing him  on  his  initiative  in  raising  the 
issue  of  committee  structure  reform.  I 
went  on  to  say,  and  I  quote:  "I  am  in  full 
agreement  with  you  that  this  is  a  long 
overdue  refomi  w-hich  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  modernize  the  Congress  and  re- 
store it  as  a  coequal  branch  of  govern- 
ment." I  went  on  to  suggest  that  such 
a  study  could  be  conducted  by  a  reacti- 
vated special  subcommittee  on  legislative 
reorganization  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, or  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations. 

On  that  same  day,  January  2, 1  wrote  to 
the  chairman  to  be  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee  (Mr.  Madden)  urging  that 
one  of  our  first  items  of  business  should 
be  recreating  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Legislative  Reorganization  so  that  we 
could  begin  immediate  consideration  of 
various  reform  proposals  in  the  House. 

On  Januai-y  15,  1973,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bollino  and  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin)  , 
at  the  request  of  the  Speaker,  introduced 
House  Resolution  132  to  form  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  study  com- 
mittee jurisdiction.  On  January  23,  I 
offered  an  alternative  approach  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  91  which  would 
mandate  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
gressional Operations  to  conduct  this 
study  of  the  House  committee  structure. 
My  resolution  was  nearly  identical  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  5  intro- 
duced by  Senator  HtiMPHREV  on  Janu- 
ary 18  calling  on  the  joint  committee  to 
study  the  Senate  committee  structure. 
Yesterday  morning  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee I  offered  my  resolution  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Boiling-Martin  resolution,  and 
my  motion  was  defeated. 

Let  me  simply  say  in  defense  of  my 


alternative  approach  to  have  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
study  our  committee  structure  that  it  i.s 
a  cheaper  and  sounder  approach.  Let  nie 
remind  my  colleagues  that  Ihe  joint 
committee  was  established  by  the  1970 
Reorganization  Act  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose, and  I  quote  fi'om  the  act — 

The  Joim  Com:nitlee  shall  make  a  con- 
tinuing siu-ly  of  the  organization  and  oper- 
ation of  tlie  Congress  of  the  XJnlted  States 
and  shall  recommend  improvements  in  such 
organization  and  operation  with  a  view  to- 
ward strengthening  Congress,  simplifying  its 
operations,  improving  its  relationships  with 
other  branches  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  enabling  It  better  to  meet  its 
responsibilities  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Now.  my  colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BOLLING  >  argued  in  the  Rules  Committee 
yesterday  that  the  joint  committee  is 
precluded  by  law  from  studying  commit- 
tee jurisdictions.  I  assume  he  was  refer- 
ring to  section  402<d)  of  the  1970  act 
which  reads: 

Nothing  in  this  Part  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  Joint  Committee  to  make  any 
recommendations  with  rc-^pect  to  the  rules. 
parliamentary  procedure,  practices  or  prece- 
dents of  either  House  or  the  consideration  of 
any  matter  on  the  floor  of  either  House. 

I  suppose  his  argument  is  that  since 
committee  jurisdictions  and  procedures 
are  part  of  the  House  rules,  and  since 
the  joint  committee  cannot  make  rec- 
ommendations With  respect  to  the  rule.=. 
it  is  tlterefore  precluded  from  making  any 
recommendations  with  respect  to  com- 
mittee jurisdictions  and  procedures,  even 
though  its  primary  purpose  is  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  organization  and  operation  of 
Congress. 

In  response  to  this  argument,  let  me 
simply  point  out  to  my  colleague  that  the 
old  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress  operated  imder  the  same 
prohibition  with  respect  to  the  rules,  and 
yet  in  its  final  report  of  July  28.  1966. 
Senate  Report  No.  1414.  on  pages  14  to  18. 
it  made  eight  recommendations  under 
the  heading  'Committee  Jurisdiction." 
These  included  splitting  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  into  two 
separate  committees,  assigning  environ- 
mental sciences  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  redesignat- 
ing the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  as  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  creation 
of  a  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

So,  unless  my  colleague  from  Mis.^oun 
would  argue  that  the  old  joint  committee 
acted  contrary  to  its  legal  authonty,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  existing  joint 
committee,  which  operates  under  exactly 
the  same  strictures,  iias  authority  to 
study  and  make  r?commendations  on 
committee  jurisdictions. 

It  would  therefore  seem  logical.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  assign  this  committee  struc-' 
ture  study  to  an  existing  committee 
which  has  been  established  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  on  the  organiza- 
tion and  operations  of  Congress.  We  are 
currently  spending  some  $360,000  each 
Congress  on  this  Joint  Committee,  and 
yet  we  are  now  being  asked  to  spend 
another  $1.5  million  to  create  a  new  se- 


2^08 


le;t 


committee  to  do  what  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee is  supposed  to  be  doing. 
Furthermore.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  would 
rgest  that  it  makes  much  more  sense 
make  such  a  study  of  our  committee 
sttucture  in  conjunction  with  Senate  ef- 
to  study  their  committee  structure, 
if  we  do  not,  the  end  results  are  likely 
be  so  disparate  as  to  weaken  rather 
in  strengthen  the  Congress — confuse 
.her  than  clarify  committee  jurisdic- 
tidns.  and  retard  rather  than  reform  the 
opprations  of  the  legislative  branch. 

hear  a  lot  of  talk  today  about  the 
for  the  Congress  to  reform  and  re- 
itself — to  reclaim  its  constitu- 
ticbal  prerogatives  and  restore  itself  as 
(joequal  branch  of  our  Government.  But 
us  keep  in  mind,  if  we  are  serious 
abi)ut  all  this  talk,  that  the  Congress 
ts  of  the  House  and  Senate  to- 
gether, and  unless  we  work  together  to 
reljorm  ourselves,  in  the  words  of  Ben 
"assuredly  we  shall  all  hang 
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Pr  inklin. 
sei  arately. 

■  The  choice  seems  clear,  gentlemen.  We 
ca]t  adopt  the  narrow,  shortsighted  and 
pa:  ochial  approach  of  forming  a  new 
suj  €r  select  committee  of  the  House  at  a 
coft  of  $1.5  million,  or  we  can  take  the 
les;  expensive,  farsighted  and  coordi- 
na  ed  approach  of  studying  this  prob- 
len  I  in  the  existing  Joint'  Committee  on 
Co  igressional  Operations.  I  hope  we  will 
ha'  e  the  wisdom  to  act  with  the  interests 
of  Lhe  Congress,  not  just  the  House,  in 
mi]  id. 
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conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
to  vote  down  the  previous 
question  on  this  rule  so  that  we  can  open 
Resolution  132  to  amendments, 
uding  the  alternative  approach  I  have 
dis(  ussed.  I  know  other  Members  are 
interested  in  ofifering  their  own  amend - 
to  the  select  committee  proposal, 
me  simply  point  out  that  the  vote 
the  previous  question  is  not  a  vote 
or  against  my  own  pet  proposal,  but 
ratjier  is  the  first  test  in  this  body  this 
on  the  concept  of  the  closed  rule, 
read  with  interest  a  New  York  Times 
article  of  January  9,  1973.  which  con- 
taiijed  the  foUowing  lead  sentence : 

new  chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mit|ee  declared  today  that  he  would  try  to 
that    tax    proposals    be    subject    to 
amejadment  on  the  House  floor. 


col  eagues 
qu(  stii 
Hopse 
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article  goes  on   to  describe  the 
cha  xman's  opposition  to  closed  rules  on 
bills  and  concludes  with  the  foUow- 
paragraph:  Mr.  Madden  said: 

the  people   vote,   that's   what  they're 
In  here  for. 


y.T.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  especially 
Iror  ic  that  this  great  reform  bill  is  being 
senl  to  the  floor  today  under  a  closed 
rule  which  is  a  prime  target  of  the  re- 
fori^ers — a  closed  rule  which  the  chair- 
of  the  Rules  Committee  says  he 
not  permit  on  tax  bills.  Are  we  to 
condlude  that  opening  up  this  bill  to 
amendment  would  be  more  disastrous 
thaii  opening  up  the  Internal  Revenue 
Cod  ;  to  amendment?  I  hardly  think  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by  ad- 
visirg  my  colleagues  that  this  is  their 
first  opportunity  in  this  Congress  to  go 
on  ]  ecord  on  the  issue  of  closed  rules. 
Mal^  no  mistake  about  it,  a  vote  for 


the  previous  question  is  a  vote  for  closed 
rules;  a  vote  against  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  a  vote  against  closed  rules.  In  the 
words  of  my  distinguished  chairman, 
"Let  the  people  vote.  That's  what  they're 
sent  in  here  for." 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  gentleman  is  a 
very  experienced  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  I  very  highly  value 
your  views. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  With  regard 
to  this  committee  we  are  about  to  ap- 
point, two  of  the  membc''.s  of  whom  we 
know,  can  that  new  committee  come  back 
and  bring  a  resolution  to  this  body  for 
a  closed  rule  whereby  we  cannot  amend 
the  proposal  but  have  to  vote  on  it  up 
or  down? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Of  course, 
they  could.  If  I  understand  the  resolu- 
tion  

1     The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  May  I 
have  1  additional  minute  to  complete 
my  answer  to  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  1   additional  minute. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  It  is  my 
understanding.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  that  this  resolution 
is  written  in  such  a  way  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  select  committee 
as  estabUshed  would  go  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  they  would  then  actually 
report  to  the  floor  any  rules  changes  or 
legislation  that  would  be  necessary  to 
implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
select  committee.  Obviously  it  would  be 
possible  under  those  circum.stances  for 
this  matter  to  come  before  us  under  a 
closed  rule. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  intend  to  vote  yes  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion; I  intend  to  vote  yes  for  the  rule; 
and  I  intend  to  vote  yes  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Let  me  tell  you  why.  We  have  not  had 
a  thorough  study  of  committee  jurisdic- 
tion and  committee  assignment  of  re- 
sponsibilities for  26  years.  It  is  long  over- 
due. The  question  is  how  you  do  It. 

Let  me  give  you  some  history  of  how 
this  resolution  came  into  being,  at  least 
my  understanding  of  how  this  effort  was 
generated. 

When  the  Speaker,  the  majority  lead- 
er, our  whip,  and  myself  sat  down  to  dis- 
cuss committee  ratios  early  in  this  ses- 
sion we  discussed  the  possibility  of  divid- 
ing the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  We  discu.ssed  it.  From  that  discus- 
sion grew  the  resolution  that  is  currently 
before  you  or  which  will  be  before  you. 

The  thought  was.  instead  of  just  mak- 
ing a  decision  involving  one  committee 
and  perhaps  dividing  it.  there  ought  to 
be  a  thorough  review  of  all  of  these  com- 
mittee jurisdictions  by  House  Members, 
not  by  Members  of  the  other  body. 

All  right.  The  resolution  is  before  you, 
or  will  be  shortly.  I  am  speaking  very 
parochially  to  my  Republican  friends. 


This  resolution  gives  us  five  Members  for 
five  Members  on  that  side  of  the  aisle.  If 
you  turn  it  over  to  the  joint  committee, 
the  majority  party  has  three  Members  on 
that  side  and  we  have  two  in  the  other 
body  and  the  majority  party  has  three 
Members  in  this  body  and  we  have  two. 
Now,  how  silly  can  you  be?  You  do  not 
know  what  a  break  you  are  getting  from 
a  Republican  point  of  -wew. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  finish, 
and  if  I  have  time,  I  'will  be  very  happy 
to  yield. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  names  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  who 
may  be  deciding  your  committee  jurisdic- 
tion in  this  body.  Let  me  read  the  names 
of  the  people  who  served  on  that  joint 
committee  in  the  other  body  in  the  last 
Congress.  The  probability  is  that  they 
might  be  reappointed.  Let  me  give  you 
their  names.  In  the  U.S.  Senate  on  the 
majority  side.  Senator  Metcalf,  Senator 
Gravel.  Senator  Chiles;  on  the  minority 
side  Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey,  Senator 
ScHWEiKER  of  Pennsylvania.  Do  you  want 
those  five  Senate  Members  deciding  the 
jurisdiction  of  House  committees? 

If  you  do  I  really  do  not  believe  you 
have  thought  that  through  very  thor- 
oughly. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  why  the  Committee 
on  Rules  did  not  take  jurisdiction.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  some  persuasive  argu- 
ments that  in  an  instance  where  you 
want  to  analyze  committee  jurisdiction 
over  all  20  House  committees,  should 
you  have  representatives  on  this  group 
from  as  many  of  the  committees  as  you 
can  find  rather  than  having  a  small 
group  of  15  having  a  parochial  interest 
in  the  Committee  on  Rules  deciding  what 
the  jurisdictional  limits  ought  to  be  for 
all  House  committees? 

So  we  anticipate  there  will  be  five  from 
that  side,  five  from  this  side,  and  at  least 
the  people  whom  I  thought  about  who 
might  be  on  the  select  committee  from 
our  side  there  will  not  be  any  duplication 
of  committees;  we  will  try  to  spread 
experience  and  responsibility  as  broadly 
as  possible  rather  than  having  a  tightly 
knit  15-member  Committee  on  Rules 
make  those  decisions. 

I  just  do  not  understand  why  you  want 
to  give  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  Do  not  the  rest  of  you 
who  serve  on  other  committees  have 
some  expertise  and  experience  in  the 
field  of  committee  jurisdiction  and  re- 
sponsibility? Should  you  not  have  an 
input? 

I  think  this  select  committee  is  the 
best  vehicle. 

Now.  as  to  the  arguments  made  in  the 
letter  from  my  dear  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cleve- 
land* that  we  ought  to  turn  this  respon- 
sibility over  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations,  the  inference 
is  that  they  will  not  need  any  more 
staff,  and  they  will  not  spend  any  more 
money. 

Do  you  know  how  many  staff  members 
they  have  now?  They  have  23.  I  do  not 
know  in  detail  what  they  do,  but  they 
have  23  staff  members.  I  am  informed- 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  please  yield  me  2 
additional  minutes? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlenian  yield  on  tliat  point? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Yes;  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hamp.'ihii'e. 

What  does  this  staff  of  23  do? 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Tliat  is  exactly  why 
I  wrote  the  letter.  I  think  they  should 
do  something  more  and  I  think  this  area 
is  where  they  should  be  doing  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  appreciate 
the  frankness  of  the  gentleman,  and  that 
is  the  most  heartening  tlung  that  has 
come  out  of  this  discussion  today.  That 
group  of  23  apparently  needs  more  work, 
so  I  gather  you  would  like  to  find  some 
additional  work  for  them. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  staff  that 
is  equally  di\1ded  between  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  where  you  will  receive 
the  input  of  a  number  of  members.  l)e- 
cause  they  have  all  have  had  different 
experiences  and  points  of  view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  approved. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mi*.  Cleve- 

LANDl  . 

(Mr.  CLEVELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial,) 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  want  to  leave  the  impression  in  this 
debate  that  we  are  not  in  agreement 
with  the  speakers  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue  that  much  needs  to  be  done  at  this 
point  in  order  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  Congress. 

Nor  do  I  wish  to  leave  the  impression 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
might  have  left  that  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Operation  of  the  Congress  has 
been  totally  without  assigned  tasks.  They 
have  worked.  They  have  done  some 
positive  good.  However.  I  think  that  a 
staff  as  large  as  theirs  could  take  care 
of  this  new  assignment,  or  do  so  with 
relatively  little  added  cost.  The  House 
Administration  Committee  could  do  it. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  BollinO  mentioned  the 
fact  that  we  ought  to  have  some  con- 
sultants to  perform  a  study  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  sure  that  that  is  one  of  the 
things  we  will  get  with  the  million  and 
a  half  d<^ars  he  is  asking  for.  He  seems 
to  have  forgotten  that  the  Arthur  D. 
Little  Co.  made  a  study  of  the  Congress 
a  little  while  ago.  If  another  study  is 
made  I  am  afraid  that  it  may  be  too 
much  like  that  of  the  Arthur  D.  Little 
Co..  and  gather  dust  somewhere  in  the 
archives  of  this  body. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader 
made  one  point,  and  I  want  to  address 
myself  to  that.  He  made  quite  a  point 
of  the  fact  that  in  this  resolution  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  that  there  will  be  a  SO- 
SO  division  of  the  membership.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  and  that  there 
will  be  a  50-50  staffing.  That  is  an  at- 
tractive piece  of  bait,  but  for  some  of  the 


younger  Members  here  I  want  to  point 
out  3  years  ago  a  bipartisan  committee 
on  the  improvement  of  the  Congress, 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  got  to- 
gether and  worked  out  and  passed  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 

As  part  of  a  covenant  that  was  writ- 
ten and  agreements  which  were  made, 
the  minority  party  was  given  at  least 
one-third  of  investigatory  stafi&ng  and 
the  bill  was  passed.  The  first  thing  that 
the  Democratic  caucus  did  when  they 
got  back  in  session  2  years  ago  under 
their  caucus  unit  rule  was  to  strike  that 
out.  They  broke  the  covenant.  So  when 
somebody  stands  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  and  offers  as  bait — 50-50  staffing — 
I  am  reminded  of  that  despicable  inci- 
dent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  I  sent  a  let- 
ter to  every  Member  of  this  House.  I 
think  the  record  should  show  this  fact 
and  the  letter,  which  follows : 

Your   Immediate   Attention    Ple.vsl 
House   of   Representatives, 
Wasliington.  DC  .  January  30,  197?,. 

Dt.\p.  Coi.LE.\c.uE :  Ou  Wednesday,  the  House 
wUl  consider  H.  Res.  132  to  set  up  a  Select 
Committee  to  conduct  a  study  of  rules  X  and 
XI,  including  committee  structure  of  the 
House,  the  number  and  optimum  size  of  com- 
mittees, their  Jurisdiction,  the  number  of 
subcommittees,  committee  rules  and  proce- 
dures, media  coverage  of  meetings,  staffing, 
space,  equipment,  and  other  committee  facil- 
ities It  authorizes  $1,500,000  for  this  purpose. 

Unfortunately  this  resolution  will  l>e  con- 
sidered under  what  In  effect  is  a  closed  rule. 
It  is  not  only  unfortunate  but  ironic  that  a 
Congressional  Reform  measure  concerning 
our  own.  rules  of  procedure  will  be  thus  con- 
sidered. 

There  are  a  number  of  objections  to  the 
Resolution.  A  major  one  Ls  that  under  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  we  estab- 
lished a  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations  which  Is  in  being  and  fully 
staffed.  lu  the  Rules  Committee.  Congress- 
nmii  John  Anderson  offered  a  substitute 
which  would  assign  the  subject  matter  of  H. 
Res.  132  to  the  Joint  Committee,  using  its 
staff  and  saving  the  taxpayers  the  cost  of 
setting  up  a  new  and  somewhat  duplicative 
committee.  If  the  closed  rule  is  adopted, 
following  one  hour  of  debate  on  the  Resolu- 
tion, there  will  be  a  motion  to  defeat  the  pre- 
vious question.  If  the  previous  question  is 
voted  down,  the  Anderson  substitute  wiU  be 
offered.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know 
that  the  Anderson  substitute  Is  patterned 
after  a  somewhat  similar  resolution  offered 
ill  the  U.S.  Senate  by  Senator  Humphrey. 
Because  of  mounting  public  interest  in  Con- 
gressional reform,  I  hope  you  will  attend  the 
debate  ou  the  rule  and  H.  Res.  132. 
Sincerely, 

James   C.   Cleveland. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Ml'.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Gross  > . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  unlike  the 
minority  leader  (Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford> 
I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  previous 
question  to  bust  this  gag  rule,  and  uiiless 
the  previous  question  is  voted  down.  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  the  resolution, 
which  the  rule  makes  in  order,  and  for 
two  reasons. 

But  first  let  me  say  that  I  am  amazed 
at  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  existing 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  and  the 


pcntlcman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martin''  . 
I  refuse  to  believe  thai  there  is  no  com- 
mittee, either  Standing  or  Select,  already  ^ 
existing  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  ' 
that  cannot  be  trusted  with  this  study 
of  the  Hcu.se  organization.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that.  If  I  did,  I  v.ould  be  tempted 
to  resign  from  the  House.  I  simply  refu.se 
to  believe  there  is  no  committee  com- 
petent or  ll•u^^v.onhy  to  hirfidle  this  kind 
of  Icgi-slation. 

I  am  oppo.'^^ed  to  the  expenditure  of 
SI. 500.000  on  a  proposition  of  this  kind, 
nr.d  (■\f"y  Mfinbor  of  the  House  ought 
to  be  01  ;.'o  ed  to  ii — paiticularly  the  Re- 
lublican  Members,  if  they  beUevc  in 
economy.  That  is  S7S.000  a  year  to  fi- 
nance this  comiltce — and  there  are  no 
;-alaries  paid  to  a  single  member  of  tlie 
committee.  The  $1,500,000  for  2  years  or 
S750.000  per  year  is  purely  for  staffin?. 
For  God's  sake,  how  much  do  the  propo- 
nents -v'.ant  to  spend  on  a  brandnew  com- 
mittee? And  we  cannot  change  that  out- 
rageou.s  figure  unless  we  vote  down  the 
previous  question  and  get  this  open  to 
amendment. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  gentleman  fi'om 
Indiana  iMr.  Madden',  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  would 
come  here  with  a  closed  rule  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  is  quoted  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  January  17.  1973.  as  beins 
oppo.?ed  to  closed  rules.  He  is  pui-ported  to 
liave  said: 

There  are  435  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  25  members  of  the  'Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  What  this  meftns  is 
that  410  members  didn't  have  a  damn  thii  g 
to  say  about   taxes. 

He  put  Irimself  on  record  as  being 
against  closed  rules,  particularly  with 
reference  to  tax  legislation,  and  yet  the 
first  crack  out  of  the  box  in  this  session 
he  brings  in  a  closed  rule  on  a  bill  to 
reform  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  .\-ield.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  This  is  an  extraordi- 
nary piece  of  legi.slation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  this  is  an  cxtr.Tor- 
dinary  piece  of  legislation.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  calls  it  imique  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
please  allow  me  to  answer  his  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course.  Go  right 
ahead. 

Mr.  M.^DDEN.  This  legislation,  v.  lien 
the  study  is  completed,  comes  back  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  vwill  carry  out 
the  statement  the  gentleman  just  made 
Mv  vote  will  be  for  an  open  rule  then. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  view  of  the  rule  the 
gentleman  has  just  presented  to  the 
Hou.se.  I  would  have  great  re.servation» 
about   accepting   that   statement. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  RoDiNoi . 

(Mr.  RODINO  asked  and  was  ?i\en 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ' 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
complete  and  wholehearted  supiwrt  of 
this  resolution — which  embodies  a  ma- 
jor step  forward  in  our  efforts  to  bieathe 
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new  and  vigorous  life  into  the  organi- 
za|tion  of  the  Congress. 

would  like  first  to  commend  you,  Mr. 
Si  eaker,  for  having  requested  the  intro- 
di  ction  of  this  resolution  and  the  crea- 
tidn  of  the  bipartisan  select  committee 
wl  lich  it  authorizes.  I  would  like,  also,  to 
CO  nmend  my  good  friends  and  colleagues, 
th ;  gentleman  from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Boll- 
iN  : ) ,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
i\:r.  Culver)  for  the  initiative  that  thev 
have  shown  in  highlighting  to  all  of  us 
ou :  need  to  have  a  new  and  fresh  look  at 
thi :  basic  structure  imder  which  our  com- 
mi  :tee  system  operates. 

:  -Ir.  Speaker,  I  know  that  every  Mem- 
be;'  of  this  body  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
nesd  for  the  Congress  to  grow  stronger 
an  i  more  effective.  I  am  convinced  that 
thd  people  whom  we  represent  are  also 
ke<  nly  aware  of  our  weaknesses  and  our 
ne<  ds  for  renewed  strength. 
The  ability  to  grow  must  carry  with  it 
ability  to  change — to  discard  obso- 
ways  and  develop  an  effective,  mod- 
organizational  structure.  I,  for  one, 
confidence  in  our  ability  to  bring 
our  own  House,  in  order.  I  believe 
the  resolution  before  us  will  help  us 
i  ccomplish  that  objective. 
CJlearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
in  which  the  present  rules  defining 
con^mittee  jurisdiction  should  be  care- 
reexamined  and  restructuied.  As 
cha  irman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I, 
one,  could  point  to  a  number  of  prob- 
areas  involving  my  committee  which 
;  not  foreseen  at  the  time  the  pres- 
rules  were  enacted  in  1946.  Let  me 
just  one  example: 
Ih  recent  years  the  problem  of  nar- 
cotics and  its  close  connection  to  crime 
developed  to  a  point  of  critical  ur- 
gent;y.  Yet  in  approaching  the  narcotics 
the  25-year-old  jurisdictional 
of  our  committees  are  hazy,  over- 
lapping, and  cumbei-some. 
Narcotics  matters  involving  criminal 
often  go  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  while  prob- 
involving  medical  treatment  of  ad- 
often  go  to  the  Committee  on  the 
ciary. 

Several  years  ago   in  the   executive 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Drugs  was  in  the  Department 
of  t  le  Treasury.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  As  a  result  of  this 
the  oversight  responsibilities  of 
various    congressional    committees 
respect  to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
Dangerous    Di-ugs    have    become 
ed. 

^ould  hope,  for  example,  that  the 
committee  would  address  itself  to 
find^g  the  best  organizational  structure 
with  the  narcotics  problem  both 
the  point  of  view  of  legislation  and 
c  ngressional  oversight. 
:  ■.  Speaker,  this  is  just  one  example  of 
need  for  House  Resolution  132.  I 
cite  many  other  examples  where 
tant  legislative  matters  are  now  in 
r  of  falling  through  the  jurisdic- 
cracks  that  have  developed  under  a 
.strudture  that  has  not  been  reexamined 
for  £  Imost  a  quarter  of  a  centui-y.  Once 
the  I  ipartisan  select  committee  is  estab- 
lishep,  all  of  us  will  have  an  opportunity 
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to  bring  these  jurisdictional  cracks  to  its 
attention  and  to  assist  in  the  formulation 
of  new  approaches — new  approaches 
which  will  be  responsive  to  the  true  needs 
of  the  people  whom  we  represent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  with  a  deep  sense 
of  gratification  that  House  Resolution 
132  was  reported  without  objection  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Rules  and  in 
closing  I  want  especially  also  to  commend 
the  chairman,  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  all  of  the  other  membei-s  of 
the  Rules  Committee  who  have  voted  to 
support  this  resolution.  I  believe  that  all 
my  other  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  do  no  less  than  give 
this  resolution  their  ovenvhelming  unam- 
mous  support.     - 

I  ask  that  a  letter  I  wrote  January  10 
to  our  colleague.  Mr.  Culver,  endorsing 
his  proposal  for  a  thorough  re\'iew  of 
our  House  committee  structure,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

January  10.  1973. 
Hon.  John  C.  Culvfr, 
U.S.  House  of  Repre^tntaities, 
\Va-^liitiffton,  D.C. 

De.\r  John:  With  respect  to  vour  circular 
letter  of  December  29  regarding  the  structure 
of  the  congressional  committee  system  I 
agree  that  the  question  deserves  careful 
study  Congress  must  be  organized  in  a  ra- 
tional and  effective  manner  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  public  policy  issues  facing  ijs  In 
the  1970s.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
decline  of  public  confidence  In  Congress  and 
th:-  evident  need  for  us  to  perform  our  consti- 
tutional role  effectively  vis-a-vis  the  execu- 
tive branch.  I  feel  it  Is  particularly  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  recapture  the  power  of  the 
purse,  for  example.  Renewed  study  of  the 
organization  and  alignment  of  committees 
in  the  Hou.-,e  and  Senate  with  respect  to  deal- 
ing with  the  budgetary  proce.ss  and  other 
public  issues  undoubtedly  would  be  a  crucial 
element  in  any  serious  effort  to  strengthen 
iho  Congress. 

As  to  which  committee  such  a  task  should 
be  entriisted,  I  note  that  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  provides  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
IS  not  authorized  to  malce  anv  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  rules  of  either 
House.  I  would  therefore  be  agreeable  to  the 
Speakers  appointing,  in  conjunction  with 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  a  select  joint 
committee  for  this  purpose.  I  would  hope 
to  see  retlected  in  the  composition  of  such 
a  group  a  healthy  mix  of  senior  and  junior 
members  to  assure  that  the  matter  is  under- 
taken with  political  wisdom  and  realism  It 
would  al,so  be  my  hope  that  the  majority 
members  appointed  to  the  task  would  addi- 
tionally direct  their  attention  to  assuring 
that  any  committee  reorganization  under- 
taken will  strengthen— and  not  weaken— the 
ability  of  the  congressional  Democratic  Parly 
to  face  the  policy  issxies  and  political  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  future. 
Sincerely. 

Petfr  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 

Member  of  Congrc^a. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Bolling  ) 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
propose  to  take  the  5  minutes.  I  hope 
the  previous  question  will  be  voted  up 
and  that  we  can  proceed  to  a  further  dis- 
cussion. 

Frankly  I  think  the  best  statement 
which  has  been  made  on  the  subject  so 
far  has  been  made  by  the  minority  lead- 
er. It  seems  to  me  that  gets  to  the  essen- 
tial point. 
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I  am  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  feel- 
mg  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons),  about  the  closed 
rule,  but  if  this  were  a  complex,  intricate 
difficult,  multifaceted  issue  then  I  would 
have  sympathy  with  his  concern. 

I  cannot  make  a  commitment  as  to 
what  kind  of  rule  we  are  going  to  have 
if  the  committee  can  produce  anything, 
I  know  my  view  on  it,  but  I  am  not  much 
given  to  making  commitments  I  cannot 
live  up  to.  I  think  unless  we  had  it  set 
up  to  go  through  by  imanimous  consent, 
I  think  anybody  who  wanted  to  reorga- 
nize the  committee  structure  of  this  in- 
stitution and  brought  in  a  closed  rule 
would  be  planning  to  bring  in  too  much 
of  a  burden  on  his  back. 

If  I  am  a  member  of  the  committee 
and  I  do  not  have  any  intention  of  tell- 
ing anybody  here  that  I  can  assure  what 
kind  of  rule  it  is  going  to  be,  but  I  think 
It  would  be  very  silly  to  expect  a  com- 
mittee that  had  done  a  job  that  It  was 
proud  of  not  to  expect  to  give  every 
Member  an  opportunity  to  do  anything 
he  pleased.  But  I  cannot  guarantee  any- 
thing and  I  do  not  propose  to  start  out 
on  this  subject  doing  what  I  have  never 
done  in  this  House  before,  and  that  is 
trying  to  mislead  anybody. 

I  think  we  should  proceed,  we  should 
\  ote  up  the  previous  question,  we  should 
vote  the  rule,  and  then  we  should  have 
a  little  further  discussion  and  then  make 
a  decision  as  to  whether  we  want  this 
done  this  way  or  not. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

I  would  like  to  present  to  the  Members 
the  legislative  situation  with  which  we 
are  confronted  at  the  present  time.  A 
request  will  be  made  for  a  vote  on  the 
previous  question.  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote 
on  the  previous  question.  That  means 
that  we  will  then  adopt  the  rule,  but  then 
we  will  still  have  1  hour  of  debate  on  the 
resolution  itself.  House  Resolution  132. 

If  the  previous  question  is  adopted, 
then  it  is  thrown  completely  open  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Just  a  mo- 
ment. The  leadership  of  both  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  parties  support  this 
resolution.  House  Resolution  132.  I  urge 
that  we  have  an  "aye"  vote  on  the  pre- 
vious question.  We  will  then  have  an- 
other hour  of  debate  on  the  original 
resolution. 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man says  that  with  adoption  of  the  rule, 
the  main  question  will  be  thrown  open 
on  the  floor.  The  gentleman  does  not 
mean  that.  He  means  that  the  establish- 
ment of  still  another  committee  will  be 
open  for  an  hour  of  debate  and  that  is 
all.  It  will  then  be  voted  up  or  down. 
It  cannot  be  amended  in  any  respect. 

We  cannot  reduce  the  outlandish  $1,- 
500.000  in  funds  for  the  committee. 

The   gentleman  from  Missouri  says, 
"Oh.  we  will  not  spend  all  of  that." 

If   the   committee  spends   $1,499,999, 
that  will  take  care  of  it,  will  It  not? 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska,  I  cannot 
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yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply  point  out 
that  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
does  not  have  a  reputation  for  being  a 
big  spender  in  the  Congress,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  who  is  now  speaking  also 
has  that  same  reputation  of  not  being  a 
big  spender. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  if  I  am 
a  member  of  this  select  committee,  we 
will  get  a  full  100  cents  on  each  dollar, 
for  evei-y  dollar  sp>ent. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  I  yield  to 
tlie  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
dear  friend  from  Iowa — he  and  I  came 
together — if  the  previous  question  is 
beaten  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
offers  his  intended  substitute,  would  the 
gentleman  vote  for  that  so  that  we  could 
turn  the  determination  of  committee 
jurisdiction  over  to  Senator  Case  of  New 
Jersey  and  Senator  Schweiker  of 
Pennsylvania? 

Is  that  what  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
wants  to  vote  for? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not 
the  only  option  we  have  if  we  vote  down 
the  previous  question.  Put  it  in  the  House 
Administration  Committee.  I  have  some 
confidence  in  that  committee.  Maybe  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  does  not. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  the  gentle- 
man for  any  realinement?  Is  the  gentle- 
man for  any  realinement  of  committees? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  if  I  had  my  druthers, 
I  would  give  the  House  Administration 
Committee  $50,000.  That  committee  could 
do  the  job  for  a  fraction  of  what  is  re- 
quested to  be  spent  in  tliis  deal. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  that  that  committee  is 
preferable  to  a  group  that  has  members 
from  a  number  of  committees? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  willing  to  trust  the 
House  Administration  Committee.  I  said 
that  once  and  I  will  say  it  again. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out,  in 
closing,  tliat  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  talk  for  many,  many  years  about  work 
along  these  lines  to  reorganize  and  make 
more  efficient  the  operation  of  the 
House. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  Mem- 
bers to  take  positive  action;  to  stop  the 
talking  and  to  get  on  with  the  job  of 
making  more  efficient  our  operations. 

I  urge  an  "aye"  vote  on  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  both  the  form  and  sub- 
stance of  the  proposal  now  being  con- 
sidered. Here  is  another  matter  of  great 
import  to  every  Member,  and  here  is 
another  closed  rule. 

We  discussed  way  back  on  January  3 
the  problem  of  "gag  rule."  On  that  oc- 
casion, a  large  number  of  distinguished 
Members  in  this  august  body,  who  had 
piously  and  ostentatiously  signed  the 
Jolui  Gardner,  loyalty  oath,  renoimcing 
Satin  and  the  closed  rule,  could  not  vote 
"aye"  fast  enough  on  a  noxious  rule 
change  allowing,  more  suspensions.  That 


rule  In  effect  gave  the  opportunity  for 
more  bills  to  be  heard  with  no  amend- 
ments, and  limited  debate. 

Today  we  get  more  of  the  same.  We 
are  getting  it  in  closed  rule  form.  We 
cannot  amend  this  wasteful  and  redun- 
dant proposal  unless  we  vote  down  the 
previous  question.  We  probably  cannot 
vote  down  the  previous  question  because 
so  many  of  our  distinguished  Members 
who  are  against  closed  rules  are  not  really 
against  closed  rules.  I  suppose  they  are 
only  against  somebody  else's  closed  rules. 

It  is  the  last  day  of  January.  We  have 
not  had  an  open  rule  yet.  At  this  rate, 
it  will  be  the  Fourth  of  July  before  we 
vote  on  an  amendment. 

The  substance  of  the  bill  is  faulty  too. 
Its  intentions  are  noble,  but  it  creates,  at 
an  original  cost  of  $1*2  million,  another 
committee  to  do  something  that  we  al- 
ready have  a  $360,000  joint  committee  to 
do.  It  comes  from  a  committee  which 
could  do  the  same  thing  itself.  If  this 
sort  of  unicameral  redundancy  is  the 
best  thing  we  can  produce  in  a  full  month 
of  effort,  the  Lord  help  the  taxpayer. 

I  m-ge  the  defeat  of  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annomiced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  205.  nays  167, 
not  voting  59.  as  follows: 


Abzug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzi^ 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Aspiu 
BeU 

Berijlanrt 
BevlU 
Blatnik 
Belaud 
Bolliui; 
BradenK<s 
Bra  SCO 
Bray 
Breaux 
Brlnklev 
Broom&eld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhill,  Va. 
Burke.  Calif. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Camp 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carney.  Ohio 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Conyers 
Connan 
Cotter 
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YEAS— 205 

Culver 
Daniels. 

DomiDick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis.  Ga. 
Delaney 
Denhohn 
Disgs 
Donohue 
Drinan 
Dulski 
clu  Pont 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Eshletnau 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fascell 
Fish 
Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsjthe 
Fraser 

Frelinghxiysen 
Fultoii 
Fuqua 
Giaimo 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Green,  Pa, 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gxinter 
Guyer 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hansen.  Idaho 


Hansen,  Wash, 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hillis 

Hiiishaw 

Holifleld 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hud nut 

I chord 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa, 

Jones.  Okla, 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kluczynski 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lpnt 

Litton 

Long.  La. 

Lone.  Md. 

Lujan 

McCoUistcr 

McCormack 

McFall 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

MaUliard 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 


Miithiris.  Calif. 

Matsuuaea 

Mazzoli 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinskv 

Mil  ford 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mmish 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mizell 

Moakley 

M'jorhead,  Pa, 

Morgan 

Murphy.  111. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nix 

O  Brien 

ONeai 

Owens 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Prever 

Price,  III, 


Abdnor 
Anderson,  111, 
Andrews. 

N,  Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Beard 
Bennett 
Blester 
Bingham 
Bowen 
Brooks 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burton 
Butler 
Byron 
Casey.  Tex. 
ChappcU 
Cliish(,)Im 
Clancy 
Clausen. 

Don  H, 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conlan 
Conte 
Couyhlin 
Crane 
Croiiin 
Daniel.  R  jijerl 

W..  Jr. 
Daniel. 

W.  C.  (Dan) 
Davis.  S  C. 
Davis.  Wis. 
DcUenback 
Dellunis 
D?miis 
D?nt 
Devine 
Dingell 
Dorn 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala, 
Erlenlx)rn 
Esch 
Fmdlev 
Fisher 
Flowers 


Quie 

Quillen 

Rees 

Reid 

Reufis 

Rlegle 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

RoucaUo,  N,Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Selberllug 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stanton, 

J.  WiUiam 
Siark 
Steed 
Steele 

NAYS— 167 

Flynt 

Frenzel 

Froehlich 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Gross 

Grover 

Gude 

Haley 

Hanrahau 

Hawkins 

Havs 

Hebert 

Hechler,  W.  Va, 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hogan 

Huber 

Hiingate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kemp 

Kelrhura 

Kinii 

Kuykendall 

Landprebe 

Leggett 

Lot  I 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

Macdonald 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin.  N.C. 

.MiUhis,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Miller 

Mills.  Md, 

Mink 

Mm.shflll.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  NY. 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Moss 
Nichols 


St«eUnan 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblcfield 

Sullivan 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Towell.  Nev. 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vanik 

Vigorito 

Waldie 

Ware 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Wilson. 

Charles  H  . 

Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles.  Tex. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Ga. 
Young.  Tex. 


Parris 

Poace 

PLKleU 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price.  Tex. 

Pritchard 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Robison,  NY. 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sarasiu 

Satterfield 

Scherle 

Sebelius 

Shoup 

Shnver 

Skubiiz 

Slack 

Spence 

St  Germ;' in 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steiger.  Ariz, 
btokes 
Studds 
Synuns 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Trecn 
Veysey 
vvac'ionner 
Wal^ 
WanVJfler 
Whalen^ 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Williams 
Winn 
Wvdler 
Wylie 
Wymau 
Yates 
Young.  Ill 
Yoiuv-'.  S  C. 
Zablockl 
Zion 
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Andrews,  N,C. 

.Ashley 

Badlllo 

Barrett 

Biag^i 

Blackburn 

Breckinridge 

Burke.  Fla. 

Chaiuberlsin 

Clay 

de  la  Garza 

Derwinskl 


Dukmson 

Downing 

Evins.  Tenn, 

Foley 

Fotintain 

Frey 

Green.  Oreg, 

Hanua 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Ha. stings 


Jarman 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landruin 

McClory 

McKay 

McKinney 

Melcher 

Murphy,  N,T. 

Nedzi 

O  Hara 

Obey 


1812 


assman 

'atman 

'utten 
:  Luidall 
:  Juncallo.  Wvo. 
i  tcwney.  NY. 
!  tostenkowski 
1 1'lppe 


1  Ot 


Abzi 


A'd 


izuj; 

Sams 
^dabbo 

lexander 
Aiidersou. 

Calif. 
A  uuunzio 
A  -Cher 
A  -ends 
Afrnstron'^ 
lu 


A  ;pli: 

B?ll 

B;r 


B; 


C( 
C(  n 


D<  I 


Ectw 
El 

E~ 


F 

Fii 


r ' 
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Shiplev 
Smith.  N  T. 
Snyder 
Siuckcy 
Symington 
Teiii?\ie.  Tes. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 


Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jayt 

White 

Wilson. 

Wolff 

Y.itron 

Z\vach 


Bob 


land 
viU 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
is  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
ijesolution. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  238.  nays  13.5. 
voting  58.  as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  9 1 
YEAS — 238 

Gialmo 

Ciinn 

Gonzalez 

Orasso 

Green.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Glide 

Giiiiter 

Gnver 

Haley 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
.sihmklt 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hillis 

Holifitld 

Holt 

Holtzmaii 

Horton 

Howa  rd 

Hudinii 

Hiin^ate 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jijhnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasteiimeier 

Ka^'en 

Keatlnf; 

Khiczynski 

Latta 

Le4-;ett 

Lehman 

Lent 

Litton 

Lonij.  La 

Loii-'.  Md. 

Ltijan 

McCloskey 

McCollister 

McComiack 

McFall 

McSpadden 

.Madden 

Madltjan 

Mahou 

Mailliard 

Mann 

Marazitl 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Mathias.  Caiii 

Matsnnai-'a 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Metcalfe 

Me/vjn:kv 

Mi!  ford 

Mills.  Ark. 

Minish 


B  ester 

B  atnlk 

B  >land 

B  >llln2 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

Btown, 

B  ow 

B  ow 

B  oy 

B  oy 

B  irke. 

B  1 


adeinas 
a  SCO 
ay 

eaux 
Inkley 
oomfield 
otzman 
.Calif, 
n,  Mich, 
n.  Ohio 
hill,  N.C. 
rhlll.  Va. 
Mafs. 
rlison.  Mo. 


Ci  mp 
Cirey,  N.Y. 
Ci  rney.  Ohio 
Ci  xter 
Ci  derberg 
CI  lappeU 
CI  iwson.  Del 
C(  hen 

nable 

lyers 
Ctjrman 
ter 

liver 

niels. 

>:>minlck  V 

nlelson 

vis.  Ga. 


C 
C 
D4 

D: 
D 

Dilaney 
D(  llenback 
D<  n 


Aims 
iholm 


D(  nt 


Du 
Dil 
Dv 

Dtl 
Dijlski 

d 

Ec 
Ec 


;s 

;ell 
nohiie 
nan 


w;l 


Pont 
lithardt 
,-ards.  Ala. 
ards.  Call!" 
berg 
■h 
Espleman 
lis.  Colo, 
cell 
idley 


:  h 
I  od 

.  Gerald  R. 


'■fl. 


3  -d. 


'  V 


Fo  -sy 
Fr  iser 


illiam  D. 
,the 


linirhnysen 
ton 


Mink 

Mitchell 

Mizell 

Moakley 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy.  Ill 


Md. 


Pa 


M'.t-rs 
Natcher 

.N'lX 

O  Brien 

O  NeiU 

Owens 

Pepper 

Porkius 

Pettis 

Pevser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poa-ie 

Prcver 

Piiie.  111. 

Pritchaid 

Qiue 

Qnillen 

Ran -.'el 

Rces 

Reui'la 

Rlrld 

R-ii.ss 

Hie,U' 

R'jberis 

Robisdii.  N  Y 

Riidmo 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  NY 

Rconey.  Pa. 

Ro.se  lU  ha  I 

R.iush 

Rt.y 

St  Genua  iu 

Sandman 

Sara  sin 

Sarbaucs 

^Savior 

Schnecbeii 

Schroetier 

.Seiberliii-; 

ShU.'^lt.T 

Si.-k 

Smith.  Io\v;i 
61  a -tiers 
Sranton. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
S'.irk 
Steed 
Steele 
Sieelman 
S;eit-'er,  Wis. 
.siephens 
Stokes 
S'.raiton 
Studds 
.Sullivan 
SvminL;ton 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Tea-uc.  C.ilir 
Thoiie 
Thornton 
Ticrnau 
Towell,  Nev 
U^tall 
Ullman 
Vanik 
Viiiorito 
Waldie 
Ware 
W  Id  nail 
Wiiicins 
Wilson. 

Charles  H  . 

Calif, 


WiLson. 

Wylie 

Youn?,  Tex 

Charles,  Tex.   Yates 

Zablocki 

Wri','ht 

Young,  Fla. 

Zwach 

Wyall 

Young,  Ga. 
NATS— 1:15 

A  bd  nor 

Fren^el 

.Mosher 

.^llflers<lll   III. 

Froehll'h 

Nichols 

Andrews. 

Gaydos 

Parris 

N.  Dak. 

Getiys 

Podell 

A.shbroi)k 

Gibbons 

Powell,  Ohio 

Bafalis 

Gilman 

Price.  Tex, 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Railsback 

Beard 

GtHXlliim 

Rarick 

Bennett 

Gray 

Rhodes 

Bingham 

Gross 

Rinaldo 

Bowen 

Gro\er 

Robin.son.  Va. 

Brooks 

HanrahiiM 

Rose 

Bill  han.tii 

Hawkins 

Rou.sselot 

Biiri-ener 

Havs 

Roybal 

^luke.  Cal.f. 

H.-bert 

Runnels 

aLrit's.:iii.  Tt  N 

H.ckler.  Mi,ss 

Ruth 

Bin^ou 

Hiiishaw 

R\au 

BuiTW 

Ho-an 

SattertieUl 

B,^^o■n 

Hosmer 

Scherle 

Casey.  Te\ 

Huber 

Sebelius 

Chisholm 

Hunt 

Shoup 

Cl.uicy 

Hutchinsfin 

Shriver 

Clatisen. 

.'"lies.  N.C 

Sikes 

Don  H. 

.'ones.  Tenn 

SkubHs; 

C'levelaiKi 

Kemp 

Slack 

Cochran 

Kctchum 

Spence 

Collier 

Kuib,' 

Stei^er.  Ariz. 

Collins 

Kiiykendall 

Stubblefield 

Conlau 

LaudHrebe 

Symms 

Conte 

Lott 

Talcott 

Couirhlin 

McDade 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Crane 

McEwen 

Treen 

Cronin 

McKinney 

V'eysey 

D.iiiiel.  R..>l)(.n 

M.icdonald 

Wat:'-:onn€r 

W..  Jr. 

Mallary 

Walsh 

Daniel. 

Martin.  N.C. 

Wimipler 

W.  C.  (Dan) 

Maihis.  Ga 

Whalen 

Davis.  S  C. 

Miiyiie 

Whitehurst 

Davis.  Wi.'^. 

Michel 

Whitten 

Dennis 

Miller 

Williams 

Uevmei 

Mills.  Md 

Winn 

Doru     1 

Minshall.  Oliir, 

Wydler 

DxiiK-an 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Wyman 

Erleiiborn 

MoUohan 

Y'oims?.  HI. 

(•'isher 

Mont 'joinery 

YouniJi.  S.C 

Flowers 

Moorhead. 

Zion 

Flynt 

Calif. 
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.■\iulre\Vc:.  N  C 

Ha  una 

Riuulall 

Ashley 

Harriii..:ii>ii 

Rniicallo.  W\o 

Badillo 

Harsha 

Rooney.  N.Y'. 

Barrett 

Harvey 

Rostenkowski 

Bla--i 

Hastings 

Ruppe 

Blackburn 

•Tarman 

Shipley 

I?!C(kl!iild  e 

K.vch 

.Smith.  N.Y 

Burke,  I  la. 

K>ros 

Snyder 

Chamberlpin 

L.'iulrxim 

Stuckey 

Clark 

MrClorv 

Teaiaie.  Tex, 

Clay 

McKay' 

Thompson.  N  J 

de  la  Gana 

Melcher 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Derwinski 

Murphv.  NY. 

Van  Deerlin 

Uickinscn 

Nedzi 

Vander  Jayt 

Dov.-nin'4 

N  el  sen 

White 

Evins.  Tenii. 

O  Kara 

Wilson.  Bob 

Foley 

Obey 

Wolff 

Fountain 

Passman 

Yiitron 

Frey 

Pa  I  man 

Cireen.  Ore:-'. 

Pallen 

So  the  resolution  was  agieed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  liis  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
llie  House  that  on  January  26,  1973.  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  joint 
re.solution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

HJ.Res.  16.J.  Joint  resohition  designating 
the  week  commencing  January  28.  1973,  a.s 
■Imernaiional  Clergy  Week  in  the  United 
Slates,     and  lor  other  ptirpoaes. 


SELECT     COMMITTEE     TO     STUDY 
HOUSE  RULES  X  AND  XI 

Tjie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
Hou.-f  Resolution  132. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Re.s.  132 
Re.<oIrc(f.  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  compcsed  of  ten 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker;  five  from 
the  majority  party  and  Ave  from  the  minority 
party,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate  as 
cliairman.  Any  vpcancy  occurring  hi  the 
membership  of  the  committee  shall  be  filled 
m  the  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
P'Miitnient  \va>:  made. 

Ihe  select  committee  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  conduct  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete  -^tudy  with  respect  to  the  operation 
and  implementation  of  rules  X  and  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represeiu.ttive.j. 
including  committee  structure  of  the  Hou.<;e. 
the  number  and  optRnum  .size  of  committees, 
their  jurisdiction,  the  number  of  subcom- 
mittees, committee  rules  and  procedures 
media  coverage  of  meetings,  staffing,  space.' 
equipment,  and  other  committee  facilities. 

The  .select  committee  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  House  by  bill,  resohi- 
tion. or  otiierwise.  with  respect"  to  any  inai- 
tcrs  covered  by  thLs  resolution. 

For  the  ptirposes  of  this  resolution  the  se- 
lect committee  or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of IS  authorized  to  .sit  and  act  during  ses- 
.~ions  of  the  House  and  during  the  preseni 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  whethpr 
or  not  the  House  has  recessed  or  adjourned. 
The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  con.stltute  a  quorum  for  the  tran,^- 
action  of  buslne.ss.  except  that  two  or  more 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  evidence. 

To  assist  the  select  committee  in  the  con- 
duct of  its  study  under  this  resolution  the 
committee  may  employ  investigators,  ai- 
rorneys,  individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof,  and  clerical,  stenographic,  and 
orher  as.sistants;  and  all  expenses  of  tlie  se- 
lect committee,  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  to  ijc 
available  one-half  to  the  majority  and  one- 
haif  to  the  minority,  shall  be  paid  from 
Uie  contingent  fund  of  the  House  on  vouch- 
er,': .Mgned  by  the  chairman  of  the  .select  com- 
mittee  and  approved  by  the  Speaker. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
M!.s.souri  (Mr.  Bollino  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
Irom  Nebraska  (Mr.  Martini  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fiom  Mi.s.souri  (Mr.  Bolling). 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had 
a  pretty  good  debate  on  the  rule,  and  I 
do  not  propose  to  take  additional  time 
unless  some  Member  would  like  to  Msk  me 
a  question.  I  shall  be  glad  to  reserve  mv 
lime  and  see  if  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
biaska  wishes  to  take  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  een- 
tlcman  >1eld? 

Ml-.  BOLLING.  I  am  glad  to  vield  to 
tlie  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  issue  was  raised  as  to 
the  gentleman's  position  on  the  estab- 
lishment or  creation  of  select  committees 
as  a  result  of  his  statement  of  March  9, 
1971.  when  the  gentleman  stated  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  creation  of  select 
committees  as  a  matter  of  principle  and 
I  assume  high  principle. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Has  the  gentleman 
read  the  whole  statement? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  read  enough  of  it. 

Mr.  BOLLING,  Has  the  gentleman 
read  the  part  that  says  except  in  excep- 
tional circumstances?  This  I  consider  an 
exceptional  circumstance.* 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  see.  A  unique  circum- 
stance? 
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Mr.  BOLLING.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  is 
unique. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right.  I  just  wondered 
if  the  gentleman  remembered  his  words 
or  remarks. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  had  enough  of  a 
memory  of  them  so  I  looked  them  up  to 
be  sure  what  they  were.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  all  of  these  Mem- 
bers to  be  endowed  with  $1.5  million, 
or  $750,000  a  year. 

Will  this  committee  travel? 
Mr.   BOLLING.   No,   sir;    it   will   not. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  give  tis  his 
judgment  as  to  how  frugal  the  commit- 
tee has  been  when  it  reports. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  going  to  London 
or  Paris? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned there  will  be  no  Member  travel 
whatever. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  The  gentleman  in  the  res- 
olution provides  for  $1.5  million.  Even 
though  I  supported  the  resolution,  it 
does  seem  like  a  rather  sizable  amoimt. 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  expand 
a  little  on  that  and  tell  us  just  why  he 
thinks  they  need  that  large  a  sum? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  do  not  really  expect 
that  the  committee,  if  it  operates  as  I 
hope  it  will,  will  need  anything  like  that 
amount,  but  it  was  imperative,  I  thought, 
to  assure  that  half  the  money  would  be 
available  to  one  side  and  half  to  the 
other,  to  make  sure  we  were  not  going  to 
be  partisan.  I  thought  the  only  way  to 
do  that  was  to  assure  that  they  could 
fimction  if  they  had  two  staffs.  In  other 
words,  the  committee  could  fimction 
with  two  separate  staffs.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect that  to  happen.  I  believe  we  wiU 
use  a  great  deal  less  money  than  $1.5 
million,  but  I  would  have  hated  to  have 
gone  into  a  situation  where  it  might 
have  turned  out  to  have  an  entirely  par- 
tisan approach  and  not  to  have  adequate 
money. 

I  have  been  very  much  opposed  to  hav- 
ing a  management  consultant  study.  I 
think  this  is  a  job  that  has  to  be  done 
by  435  Members  of  the  House  on  the  best 
advice  they  can  get,  people  who  are  some- 
what familiar  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  view  about  the  man- 
agement consultant  study  has  been,  al- 
though I  spent  hours  working  with  them 
on  it,  I  do  not  think  it  was  successful  or 
that  it  made  any  contribution,  so  I  have 
a  prejudice  against  studying  this  com- 
plicated institution  with  management 
consultants. 

However,  if  the  committee — and  I  am 
only  one  Member  of  the  committee — if 
the  committee  decides  I  am  wrong,  I 
would  like  to  see  that  the  committee  has 
the  opportunity  to  decide.  I  will  be  fight- 
ing it  all  the  way.  That  is  the  reason  for 
the  excessive  amoimt  of  money. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
my  question  was  basically  to  find  out  if 
there  was  any  basis  upon  which  the  gen- 
tleman came  to  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Well,  there  was  a  basis, 
and  I  do  not  happen  to  recall  exactly,  but 
there  were  people  who  worked  out  a  staff 


that  seemed  reasonable  of  about  nine 
people  on  each  side,  five  professional, 
and  four  clerical. 

We  investigated  the  expenditures  of 
other  select  committees.  One  thing,  for 
example,  that  we  found  rather  horrify- 
ing was  that  there  were  select  commit- 
tees which  spent  $750  a  day  for  hearings, 
and  I  cannot  conceive  of  doing  that.  But 
we  set  up  a  budget,  taking  into  account 
all  the  expenditures,  and  we  came  out  to 
about  $1,200,000  if  we  took  into  account 
this  wild  business  of  $750  a  day  for  hear- 
ings. 

I  do  not  even  comprehend  that,  and  I 
have  been  here  for  some  time.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  we  added  to  it  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  to  take  care  of  this 
business  of  a  management  consultant 
study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  guarantee  what 
the  figures  are  going  to  be,  but  the  gen- 
tlemen heard  me  do  a  very  risky  thing, 
that  of  telling  my  friend  from  Iowa  that 
when  we  were  all  finished,  I  hoped  he 
would  give  us  a  critique  of  how  we  had 
spent  our  money. 

In  other  words,  I  am  confident  we  are 
going  to  spend  our  money  wisely  and 
frugally  and  without  any  committee  pay- 
roll excesses  or  the  rest  of  those  things 
that  could  go  on. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman,  does  he  anticipate 
that  other  areas  of  the  study  by  this  com- 
mittee will  be  the  present  makeup  of  the 
minority  staff? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  would  think  it  would 
be  Inescapable.  My  own  view  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  made  clear  in  a  variety  of 
places,  including  a  couple  of  books  I  have 
written, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dilemma  is  that 
sometimes  we  get  into  a  confiict  where 
we  have  a  legislative  committee  as  to 
absolutely  how  much  control  the  minor- 
ity is  going  to  have  over  its  staff. 

Now,  I  am  for  doing  two  things — and 
it  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  accom- 
plish these  things  when  people  will  not 
compromise — I  am  in  favor  of  the  minor- 
ity having  absolute  control  over  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  staff,  but  I  am  not 
in  favor  of  settii;g_^p  a  situation — and 
this  has  happened  in  the  past;  I  saw  it 
happen  once  in  a  committee — where  the 
minority  purposely  sets  out  to  wreck  the 
functioning  of  a  committee  and  uses  its 
staff  for  that  purpose. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  this  reserva- 
tion: that  somehow  the  majority — and  I 
do  not  mean  the  majority  party — the 
majority  of  the  committee  should  have 
final  control. 

Now,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  do  the 
two  things  at  the  same  time,  but  I  think 
we  have  to  achieve  it.  and  clearly  that  is 
something  that  would  have  to  be  studied. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  Particularly  perhaps  in 
setting  up  a  staff  so  that  the  minority 
staff  Members  are  as  near  as  possible  in  a 
position  of  being  in  ratio  to  the  Members 
of  the  House? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Well,  I  think  that 
makes  sense,  but  I  frankly  am  not  pre- 
pared to  commit  myself  to  anything  so 
rigid  as  that,  because  I  have  tried  very- 


hard  to  prepare  myself  for  this  task,  if  I 
had  a  role  in  it.  by  opening  up  my  mind 
and  trying  to  eliminate  as  many  of  the 
prejudices  and  prejudgments  I  had. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  one  of  iho.se  un- 
fortunate souls  who  has  written  books 
about  the  Congress — I  do  not  feel  really 
unfortunate,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  quote 
.something  I  have  said.  Of  cour.'-e.  we  all 
remember  the  old  phrase  about  '■Only 
my  enemy  would  write  a  book.  "  But  I  also 
would  reserve  the  right  to  change  my 
mind,  and  what  I  would  express  to  the 
gentleman  in  my  initial  response  to  hiin 
is  that  that  is  the  best  I  can  say. 
I  mean  it  in  entire  good  faith. 
Mr.  COLLIER.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield:' 
Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to    the    distinguished    gentleman    from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  friend  from  Missouri 
presently  addressing  the  House  once 
wrote  an  excellent  article,  or  perhaps  it 
was  contained  in  a  book  about  the  lords 
and  dukes  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Will  this  legislation  do  anything  to 
dispose  of  these  pow-erful  people,  the 
lords  and  dukes  that  he  wrote  about  at 
one  time? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  are  any  lords  or  dukes  around  these 
days,  I  will  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  On  the  question  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  about  the  divi- 
sion between  the  minority  and  the  ma- 
jority, as  I  understand  it,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee discussed  the  fact  that  we  were 
going  to  try  to  divide  it  equally. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  resolution  specifies 
that  there  will  be  $1.5  million  allocated, 
one-half  to  the  majority  and  one-half 
to  the  minority.  Fi-ankly,  I  think  we 
would  all  hope  we  would  have  a  combined 
staff,  but  that  resolution  is  absolute.  If 
the  minority  wants  to  use  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars  on  the  operation,  it 
is  their  right  under  the  resolution,  and 
just  so  long  as  they  ask  for  it.  I  think 
I  have  to  sign  the  voucher. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Hopefully  we  wiU  not 
have  to  use  that  kind  of  money. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr,   LATTA.   Because   this   would  be 
the  maximum  amount  and  perhaps  it 
could  be  done  for  a  lot  less. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MAILLIARD,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  We  have  all  heard 
the  President's  plan  to  change  some- 
what the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
errunent.  In  case  there  are  some  changes 
made  over  there.  I  am  wondering  as  to 
whether  or  not  any  effort  would  be  made 
in  such  an  organization  as  yours  to  try 
to  dovetail  it  with  that  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  doing  that.  You  know,  they  do  af- 
fect each  other.  If  the  President's  plan 
were  to  be  passed,  for  example,  we  would 
have  to  consider  seriously  some  changes 
in  the  Congress.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BOLLING.  It  is  a  question  that  is 
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so  complicated  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
difl  culty  in  giving  an  honest  answer.  I 
wil  try  to,  though,  and  I  will  try  to  be 
brii  if. 

I  think  there  is  a  very  serious  funda- 
me  ital  question  as  to  whether  the  House 
of  Representatives,  composed  of  435 
Me  nbers  elected  by  a  relatively  small 
constituency,  should  try  to  organize  it- 
sell  as  the  executive  organizes  itself. 
Th(  re  you  have  one  elected  official  who, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  has  complete 
control  of  the  Executive  Establishment 
exc  !pt  as  that  is  modified  by  law ;  in  other 
woi  ds,  in  something  passed  by  the  Con- 
gre;  s  and  signed  or  accepted  by  the 
Pre  iident  or  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
vet<€d  by  the  President  and  then  over- 
rid(  en  by  the  Congress. 

V  hat  I  am  trying  to  say  is  I  am  not 
sur( .  Ordinarily  one  would  think  along 
tho!  e  lines,  and  for  years  I  did,  but  I  am 
not  sure  the  way  the  House  organizes 
itse  f  should  correspond  to  the  executive. 

Wr.  MAILLIARD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  is  it  not  true,  generally 
spe;  king — it  is  not  entirely  true,  but  it 
Is  itartially  true.  I  believe— that  the 
Hoi:  se  committees  show  somewhat  a  rela- 
tion ship  to  the  Cabinet  posts,  and  if  the 
President  is  going  to  change  the  execu- 
then  there  would  have  to  be  some 
cori^sponding  change  in  the  legislative. 
BOLUNG.  Somewhat,  I  will  have 
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MAILLIARD.  But  would  it  not  be 

to  function  right  so  we  would 

lave  all  jurisdiction  in  these  commit- 

and  If  they  made  a  change  there  we 

would  have  to  make  a  change  here? 

BOLLING.   The   whole  situation 

d  have  to  be  carefully  studied  and 

"I  want  to  make  it  clear  I 

know  what  the  end  result  will  be. 

AREJTOS.    WUl    the    gentleman 


coni  idered. 


rot 


tlie 


Mt-.  BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 

minority  whip. 

■.  ARENDS.  I  understand  the  gen- 

to  say  that  this  committee  will 

some  studies  of  staffing  of  both 

Majority  and  minority.  I  wonder  if 

gentleman  will  indicate  whether  or 

they  will  make  a  complete  survey 

staffs  of  all  of  these  committees. 

overstaffing  and  understaffing.  I  am 

of  those  Members  who  think  this 

a  lot  of  looking  into,  and  I  hope 

ill  look  into  it. 

BOLLING.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 

minority  whip  that  this  com- 

is   going  to  try   to  analyze  ex- 

what  is  happening  now  as  a  basis 

trying  to  find  out  how  we  can  do  It 

as  a  body. 

.  ARENDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

CULVER.    WUl    the    gentleman 
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BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
from  Iowa. 

ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 
,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
BOLLING.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
from  Illinois. 

ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 

,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  might 

u^ful  at  this  point  in  time  to  repeat — 

leist,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 

legislative   history    in   connection    with 

Resolution   132 — to  repeat   very 


briefly  the  colloqu.v  I  had  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  on  yesterday.  I  referred  at  that 
time,  he  will  recall,  to  a  statement  that 
appeared  in  the  press  on  the  15th  of 
January,  the  date  of  the  introduction  of 
the  resolution,  in  which  the  gentleman 
indicated  that  further  opening  up  of 
committee  meetings  would  be  under 
study  by  the  select  committee.  I  said  at 
that  time,  and  I  expressed  the  hope,  that 
it  was  not  a  matter  that  needed  2  years 
of  study,  and  that  it  had  been  studied 
quite  sufficiently  and,  indeed,  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  antisecrecy  legislation  I 
would  hope  we  would  get  early  action  in 
this  Congress  on  that  kind  of  legislation 
either  with  the  adoption  of  specific  com- 
mittee rules  or  a  more  general  bill. 

And  the  gentleman  I  think  indicated 
yesterday  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  in 
indicating  this  as  a  possible  subject  of 
discussion  that  it  would  necessarily  in- 
dicate any  attempt  to  delay  or  frustrate 
tlie  purpose  of  those  of  us  who  would 
like  to  see  this  matter  advanced  on  the 
legislative  calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  certainly  so. 
The  Democratic  caucus  which  meets  to- 
morrow is  going  to  have  before  it  a  res- 
olution on  that  very  subject  of  secrecy, 
and  I  know  of  nothing  in  this  select  com- 
mittee that  would  in  anyway  inhibit  the 
action  of  the  caucus,  the  Members  of 
the  House,  or  the  committees  themselves. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Reso- 
lution 132,  creating  a  select  committee  to 
conduct  a  thorough  and  complete  study 
of  the  committee  structure  of  the  House, 
their  jurisdiction,  procedure,  and  staff- 
ing, is  a  major  step  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives becoming  truly  a  coequal 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Reorganization,  the  first  since  1946, 
is  long  overdue.  The  effectiveness,  re- 
sponsiveness, and  implementation  of 
legislative  oversight  by  the  House  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  recasting  of  re- 
sponsibility and  jurisdiction  of  our  com- 
mittee system. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reform 
of  the  committee  structure  in  the  House 
is  an  issue  which  should  concern  each 
and  every  one  of  us.  for  it  is  directly  con- 
nected with  the  ability  of  the  Congress 
to  remain  responsive  to  the  current 
needs  of  the  American  people.  Certainly, 
it  is  proving  more  and  more  difficult  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  problems  of  an 
America  of  the  1970's  when  the  House 
is  still  using  a  committee  structure  based 
on  the  priorities  of  the  1940's.  I  hope 
that  this  legislation  will  prove  the  be- 
ginning of  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  cur- 
rent workings  of  the  Congress  with  an 
eye  to  making  it  work  better. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  to  which 
I  would  particularly  hke  to  address  my- 
self. This  is  the  relationship  between 
House  Resolution  132  and  other  mean- 
ingful reform  proposals  before  this  Con- 
gress. This  legislation  must  not  be  used 
as  an  excuse  for  denying  or  delaying 
other  measures  clearly  needed  to  effec- 


tively deal  with  problems  of  the  utmost 
urgency.  I  have  particular  reference  to 
my  proposal,  cosponsored  by  over  200 
Members  last  year,  to  create  a  standing 
Committee  on  the  Environment. 

We  must  remember  that  House  Reso- 
lution 132  will  not  bear  fruit  for  at  least 
another  2  years.  The  problems  of  which 
I  speak  will  not  wait  that  long.  We  are 
at  a  critical  juncture  in  the  war  to  pro- 
tect our  environment.  Further  delay  will 
certainly  mean  added  devastation  for 
mans  physical  surroundings. 

I  would  therefore  urge  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee  to  push  for- 
ward with  hearings  on  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  standing  Committee  on  the 
Environment  as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble. We  must  change  the  present  system 
of  referring  environmental  legislation 
to  nearly  two  dozen  separate  legislative 
panels  in  the  House  if  we  are  to  respon- 
sibly protect  the  expressed  interests  of 
the  American  people  in  preserving  a  qual- 
ity environment. 

Mr.    CULVER.    Mr.    Speaker,    several 
weeks  ago  I  wrote  my  colleagues  suggest- 
ing that  the  Congress  adopt  a  resolution 
reflecting   the   need   to  modernize   the 
jurisdiction   of   our   committees.    I   am 
therefore  extremely  happy  today  to  rise 
in  support  House  Resolution  132,  which 
would  create  a  select  committee  to  study 
the  operation  of  our  committee  system. 
More  than  25  years  have  elapsed  since 
there  last  was  a  full  reorganization  and 
realinement   of   congressional   commit- 
tees. There  have  been  a  few  accretions 
such  as  the  science  and  space  commit- 
tees and  a  plethora  of  select,  temporary, 
and  special  committees  which  attempt  to 
catch  up  with  new  issues  such  as  crime, 
hunger,  and  the  elderly.  During  the  past 
year  several  proposals  for  special  com- 
mittees   have   sought   adoption   in    the 
House  such  as  on  energy  and  the  en- 
vironment. And  there  has  just  been  orga- 
nized—as a  result  of  the  fiscal  crisis  in 
the  last  Congress — a  long  overdue  study 
committee  to  examine  means  of  better 
equipping   Congress   in   its   budget   and 
spending  responsibilities. 

It  is  my  conviction,  however,  that  a 
restructuring  and  reorientation  of  House 
committees  is  an  essential  task  which 
needs  to  be  undertaken  now  just  as  much 
as  executive  reorganization.  And  if  one 
rejects  large  segments  of  contemplated 
executive  departmental  reorganization, 
even  if  one  is  skeptical  of  its  philosc^hi- 
cal  underpinnings,  the  case  for  congres- 
sional committee  reorganization  on  its 
own  merits  is  compelling. 

There  is  too  much  obsolescence,  too 
much  structural  decay,  too  many  cross 
jurisdictions  and  overlaps,  too  much  ero- 
sion by  time  in  our  own  committees.  The 
past  25  years  have  seen  a  revolution  in 
areas  of  public  policy  and  concern  and 
have  added  dimensions  to  congressional 
responsibilities  which  were  not — and,  in 
many  instances,  could  not — be  foreseen 
in  1946. 

Though  it  is  possible,  of  course,  better 
to  mesh  the  executive  and  legislative 
orbits  of  responsibility,  it  will  at  all 
events  be  impossible  to  achieve  a  perfect 
match  between  them.  Surely  we  should 
do  what  we  can  to  minimize  excessive,  re- 
dundant, or  trivial  appearances  by  ex- 
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ecutive  and  other  witnesses.  But,  our 
first  obligation  is  to  see  that  there  is  a 
coherent,  realistic,  and  contemporary 
setting  for  the  consideration  of  all  legis- 
lation and  to  be  sure  that  the  most  com- 
manding and  imminent  issues  of  pub- 
lic policy  are  mirrored  ^nd  realized  with- 
in the  organizational  structure  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  clear  that  today  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  fall  wide  of  this  mark. 
Some  of  our  committees  are  already 
catch  basins  for  miscellaneous  or  tenu- 
ously related  subjects;  others  have  ac- 
quired an  unmanageable  breadth  of  sub- 
ject matter  gi-eater  even  than  those 
which  would  be  incorporated  in  each  of 
the  new  executive  departments  proposed 
by  the  President;  still  other  standing 
committees  have  jurisdictions  too  archaic 
or  too  narrowly  conceived  when  viewed 
against  modern  public  policy  issues.  And 
there  are  other  policies — ^legislative  and 
investigative — such  as  m-ban  affairs, 
health  services,  the  environment,  eco- 
nomic conversion,  energy,  national  popu- 
lation distribution  and  growth  which  fit 
at  best  uncomfortably  and  sometimes  not 
at  all  into  the  committee  structure 
■within  which  we  now  operate. 

This  is  not  just  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience or  incidental  importance.  It  strikes 
to  the  core  of  our  ability  to  fulfill  mean- 
ingful and  effective  democratic  assess- 
ment and  control  and  to  fulfill  our 
appi-opriate  constitutional  role  in  a  sys- 
tem of  separated  powers.  If  we  are  to  be 
an  accountable  body,  if  we  are  to  be  more 
than  a  subordinate  or  dependent  unit  of 
government,  then  the  reform  of  com- 
mittees rises  to  the  very  top  of  any 
agenda  of  gQjtemment  reorganization. 
Tinkering,  grafting,  casual  or  periodic 
Improvisation  will  no  longer  suffice.  Nor 
will  technology  and  computer  resources 
alone — vital  as  these  are  also — compen- 
sate for  or  substitute  for  a  close  and 
vigorous  review  of  the  inner  fabric  of 
our  legislative  process — the  committees. 
I  do  not  underestimate  the  complexity 
and  difficulty  of  the  task.  However,  it 
raises  in  an  immediate  and  testing  way 
oiu"  own  ability  to  make  Congress  both 
a  more  effective  and  responsive  branch 
of  Government. 

I  believe  this  resolution  furnishes  a 
proper  framework  within  which  we  can 
work  toward  a  judicious  treatment  of 
committee  structuring  and  jurisdiction. 
I  am  pleased  that  this  resolution  has  bi- 
partisan endorsement  and  that  it  pro- 
vides for  equal  participation  by  both  par- 
ties. This  is  essential  to  achieving  endur- 
ing solutions  which  earn  the  confidence 
of  the  membership  and  of  the  public. 

Therefore,  I  urge  a  favorable  vote  on 
House  Resolution  132. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  before  the 
House  to  create  a  select  committee  to 
recommend  reforms  of  the  committee 
structure  of  the  House,  and  I  intend  to 
vote  for  it.  I  voted  against  the  rule  in 
view  of  my  general  opposition  to  closed 
rules,  which  preclude  amendments  to  bills 
and  resolutions  on  the  floor.  My  "nay" 
vote  on  the  rule,  however,  should  not  be 
mistaken  for  opposition  to  the  substance 
of  this  resolution. 
I  want,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  commend  my 


friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Bolling,  for 
his  leadership  in  developing  this  pro- 
posal and  bringing  it  to  the  floor.  I  also 
want  to  commend  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver)  for  his 
considerable  contribution  to  the  dialog 
and  debate  about  the  need  for  reform  of 
the  House  committee  structure.  I  refer 
specifically  to  a  recent  letter  which  Mr. 
Culver  sent  to  many  Members  of  the 
House  which  eloquently  described  the 
nature  and  significance  of  outmoded 
committee  jurisdictional  boundaries  in 
the  House.  That  letter,  in  my  judgment, 
more  than  any  other  single  factor,  moved 
the  House  to  the  action  we  are  now  tak- 
ing to  do  something  about  this  most  im- 
portant problem. 

The  most  flagrant  example.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  the  need  for  reform  of  the  com- 
mittee structure  is  in  the  area  of  trans- 
portation. At  least  five  major  commit- 
tees in  the  House  have  jurisdiction  over 
one  aspect  or  another  of  transportation. 
Public  Works  has  jurisdiction  over  liigh- 
waj's,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
over  airlines  and  intercity  railroads. 
Banking  and  Currency  over  mass  transit, 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  over 
most  aspects  of  waterway  transportation, 
and  Ways  and  Means  over  trust  funds 
and  other  special  fiscal  devices  under 
which  certain  transportation  programs 
are  funded. 

A  legislative  proposal  to  permit  funds 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  to  be  ex- 
pended for  mass  transit  has  recently  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  and  sup- 
port, and  only  narrowly  missed  being  en- 
acted by  the  last  Congress.  Consideration 
of  that  proposal  in  the  House,  however, 
has  been  greatly  impeded  by  the  de- 
plorable fragmentation  of  Committee 
juilsdiction  in  the  transportation  field. 
The  legislation,  which  I  first  introduced 
in  1965  with  then-Senator  Joseph  T>'d- 
ings,  was  referred  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  which  took  the  position  that 
it  did  not  have  authority  to  act  on  it. 
What  Committee  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  legislation  was  fui'ther  confused  and 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  attempts  to 
enact  it  as  an  amendment  to  legislation 
on  the  floor  to  a  Highway  Act  and  to  an 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  were  both  ruled 
out  of  order  as  nongermane. 

In  response  to  tliis  jurisdictional  prob- 
lem, Mr.  Speaker.  I  introduced  in  1970 
a  resolution  (H.  Res.  942)  providing  for 
creation  of  a  Select  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation charged  with,  among  other 
things,  recommending  how  we  might 
change  current  machinery  and  proce- 
dures in  the  Congress  to  deal  in  a  more 
efficient  and  imified  manner  with  trans- 
portation proposals. 

That  resolution,  wliich  I  reintroduced 
in  the  92d  Congress,  has  not  been  acted 
upon.  But  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  select 
committee  created  by  House  Resolution 
132  will  look  very  carefully  at  the  struc- 
ture of  the  committees  with  regard  to 
transportation  issues,  and  that  it  will 
give  most  serious  consideration  to  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  standing  Commit- 
tee on  Transportation  in  the  House  with 
jurisdiction  over  all  transportation  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  is  faced  with 
one  of  the  most  serious  challenges  of  its 


history.  Reform  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  House  to  enable  them  to  deal 
efficiently  with  current  legislative  issues 
wiU  play  a  major  part  in  reviving  the 
Congress.  If  that  reform  is  not  fortli- 
coming.  the  Congress  will  have  little 
choice  but  to  continue  to  be  preempted 
and  ignored  by  the  executive  branch  I 
look  forward  eagerly  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  tne  select  committee  to  be  cre- 
ated by  House  Resolution  132.  and  to  the 
early  implementation  of  its  recommen- 
dations .so  that  this  Congress  may  better 
meet  its  respon.sibilities  in  the  transpor- 
tation field,  and  in  every  field  of  public 
policy. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  no  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  vs 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  v.as  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  282.  nays  91, 
not  voting  58.  as  follows: 


Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

H,-inley 

Kanrahan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Hecklpr.  Mass. 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

Hirks 

HlUlS 

Hinshaw 

Holifield 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hunaate 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kasteruneier 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchtim 

Kliiczynski 

Lalta 

Le!.:celt 

Leiiman 

Lent 

Luton 

Lon;.;.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McCloskey 

McCoUister 

McCormaclt 

McDade 

McFall 

^McKinney 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madigan 

Mahon 

Mailiiard 


(Roll  No.  10] 

TEAS— 282 

Abztig 

Cronin 

Aflani.s 

Culver 

Afidabbo 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Alexander 

Danielson 

Anderson. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Cal.f. 

Delaney 

AnderKjn,  111. 

Dellenback 

Andrews. 

Dellums 

N.  Dak. 

Denholm 

Annunzio 

Dennis 

Archer 

Dent 

Arends 

Disss 

Armstrong 

Dingell 

Aspin 

Donohue 

Bafalis 

Drinan 

Bell 

Dulski 

Ber'dand 

duPont 

Bevili 

Eckhardt 

Blester 

Edwards.  Ala 

Bmchain 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Blatnik 

Eilbers 

Boland 

Erlenborn 

BoUlni; 

Esch 

Brademas 

Eshleman 

Brasco 

Evans.  Colo. 

Bray 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Breaiix 

Fascell 

Brinkley 

Findley 

Broomfield 

Fish 

Brolzman 

Flood 

Brown.  Calif. 

Foley 

Brown.  Mich. 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Ford. 

Broyhill.N.C. 

William  D. 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Forsythe 

Buchanan 

Fraser 

Burke.  Mass. 

Frelinfshuysen 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Frenzel 

Carey,  NY. 

Froehlich 

Carney.  Ohio 

Fulton 

Carter 

Fuqua 

Chappell 

Giaimo 

Clark 

Ginn 

Clausen. 

Gonzalez 

Don  H. 

Grasso 

Clawson.  Del 

Gray 

Cleveland 

Green,  Oreg. 

Cohen 

Green,  Pa. 

Collier 

Griffiths 

Con  able 

G rover 

Conte 

Gubser 

Conyers 

Gude 

Corman 

Gunter 

Cotter 

Guyer 

Coughlin 

Haley 

i!ffi^ 


^816 


1  lallary 

I  lann 

? [arazitl 

I  lartin.  Nebr. 

r  [athias,  Calif. 

I  [atsunaga 

^  [azzoli 

J  [eeds 

^  [etcalfe 

Jlezvinsky 

ford 

Her 

nish 

nk. 

nshall.  Ohio 

tchell,  Md. 


r:i 

Ml 
hi 
i.i 
K  1 


N  LzeU 


A  oakley 

K  olloban  _.  _ _ 

^  oorhead,  Calif  Sandman 
\  oorhead,  Pa.    Sarasin 


K  organ 
A  osher 
Ki  OSS 

it  urphy,  ni. 

yers 
N  itcher 
NHsen 
O  Neill 
O  wens 
P  pper 
P  Tkina 
Pi  ttis 
P  yser 
P  ckle 
P  ke 
Pi  age 
Pi  eyer 

ice.  m. 
Pi  Itchard 

lie 

iiUen 

Lilsback 


Qi 


CI 


'V., 
Dan 

v. 


Bal 


Ba 
Bi 
Bl 

Brick 
Bu  ke 
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Rees 

Regula 

Reid 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robison,  NY. 

Ro<lino 

Roe 

Ro;;ers 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Roy  bal 

St  Germain 


Al  KJnor 

Ai  h  brook 

Biker 

Biard 

Bl  nnett 

B(  wen 

Bl  ookB 

Bl  rgener 

Bl  xke.  Calif. 

Bl  jleson,  Tex. 

Bl  rton 

Bl  tier 

Bjron 

Cs  mp 

Cj  sey 


;.  Tex. 
isholm 


Cl  incy 
Cc  chran 

Collins 
Cc  nlan 
Cr  ine 

D^lel,  Robert 
■  Jr. 
liel. 

.  C.  (Dan) 
vis,  S.C. 
Wis. 


Dav 
Da  vis. 
D«  vine 
Dcrn 
Dv  ncan 
Fii  her 


Sar  banes 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Shuster 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steed 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stelger,  wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 

NAYS— 91 

Flynt 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 

Gilman 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Gross 

Hawkins 

Hogan 

Holt 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hunt 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn, 

King 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Lott 

Lujan 

McEwen 

Macdonald 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathis,  Ga. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Mills,  Md, 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Montgomery 

Nichols 


Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thoue 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Udall 

UUman 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Waldie 

Ware 

Whalen 

Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wilson. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Yates 

Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  m. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


O'Brien 

O'Hara 

Parris 

Podell 

Powell.  Ohio 

Price.  Tex. 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Robinson,  Va. 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

Sebelius 

Shoup 

Shriver 

Skubitz 

Spence 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Symms  r- 

Waegonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Winn 

Wyman 

Young.  S.C. 

Zion 


NOT  VOTING— 58 


An  Srews.  N.C. 
As  iley 


Ulo 
•rett 
ggl 

ckburn 
inridge 
Fla. 


(k 


Cei  lerberg 

Ch  imberlain 

Cl^- 

de 

De 

Di 

n 

Fliiw 

Fo  I 

Frfy 

Ha  ina 

Ha  Tington 


a  Garza 
winski 

inson 

ning 

ers 
ntain 


Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hebert 

J.irman 

Koch 

Kyrcs 

Landrum 

McCIory 

McKay 

Melcher 

Mills.  Ark. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Nedzi 

Nix 

Obey 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Randall 


Ran:;el 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Shiplev 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stuckey 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

White 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Yatron 


'  7o  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
ii  molion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
th(  table. 
'  lie  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 


visions of  House  Resolution  132,  93d 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee  to  study  the 
operation  and  implementation  of  rules 
X  and  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  following  members 
of  the  House: 

Mr.  BoLLiNG,  chairman;  Mr.  Ste- 
phens; Mr.  Culver;  Mr.  Meeds;  Mr.  Sar- 
BANEs;  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska;  Mr. 
Frelinghuysejj;  Mr.  Wiggins;  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida. 


I 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Resolution  176  and  House  Resolu- 
tion 132. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEETING    OF   SELECT   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  if  at  all  possible. 
I  hope  the  members  of  the  committee 
just  appointed  will  meet  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  at  3:30  p.m.,  today,  room 
H313,  for  a  very  brief  meeting. 


REQUEST        FOR        ADJOURNMENT 
OVER  UNTIL  FRIDAY 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Friday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
explain  why  the  House  should  meet  on 
Friday  next?  What  business  is  there  to 
transact? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  glad  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  there  is 
a  Democratic  Caucus  tomorrow  and  that 
there  is  no  business  for  tomorrow,  nor 
is  there  business  for  Fridav. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  will'be  business 
Friday  if  the  House  Ls  called  into  ses.sion. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  who  is  a  great  expert  on  the 
rules  of  the  House,  knows,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  adjourn  over. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  possible  to  do  whaf 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  It  is  not  pos.sible  to 
adjourn  under  the  Constitution  for  more 
than  3  days. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  assumed  the  House 
would  adjourn  from  tomorrow  until 
Monday  next,  in  the  absence  of  busi- 
ness on  Friday  and  Saturdav. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  Democrats  go  into 
caucus  tomorrow  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  has 
yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  I  happen 
to  have  the  time,  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  sorry;  I  thought 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  had  the 
time. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  majority  of  the 
House,  in  view  of  that  fact  that  we  are 
having  a  caucus  tomorrow,  to  have  an 
all-day  caucus.  We  have  a  long  agenda. 

There  is  no  business  scheduled  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  we  have  asked  that  the  session 
which  would  normally  be  scheduled  for 
tomorrow,  merely  a  perfunctory  session, 
go  over  until  Friday.  We  did  not  antici- 
pate there  would  be  objection  by  any 
Member. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  the  Democrats  who 
attend  the  caucus  plan  to  eat  no  lunch 
tomorrow?  Are  they  going  to  starve 
themselves  in  an  all-day  session? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  It  is  very  interesting 
when  one  gets  into  a  Democratic  caucus 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  can  all  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  glad  we  are  in 
agreement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  just  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  a  session  on  Friday  when  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  business.  I  had  other  plans 
made  for  Friday. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man is  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  wiU 
be  no  legislative  business  on  Friday.  I 
am  sure  he  has  complete  faith  and  trust 
in  the  leadership. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  I  could  say  it  was 
complete  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


ECONOMIC  REPORT  OP  THE  PRES- 
IDENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  93-28) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  illustrations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  predicted,  1972  was  a  very  good  year 
for  the  American  economy. 

From  the  end  of  1971  to  the  end  of 
1972,  total  output  rose  by  about  7 '2  per- 
cent. This  is  one  of  the  largest  1-year  in- 
creases in  the  past  25  years.  This  growth 
took  place  in  a  largely  peacetime  econ- 
omy; it  was  not  achieved  by  a  war-fed, 
inflationary  boom.  In  fact,  real  defense 
spending  declined  5  percent  during  the 
year.  More  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
big  increase  of  production  in  the  year 
just  ended  was  accompanied  by  a  reduced 
rate  of  inflation.  Consumer  prices  in- 
creased a  little  more  than  3  percent  from 
1971  to  1972— a  far  cry  from  the  runaway 
inflation  rate  of  6  percent  that  con- 
fronted us  in  1969. 

A  year  ago,  looking  ahead  to  1972, 
I  said  that  the  great  problem  was  to  get 
the  unemployment  rate  dowTi  from  the 
6-percent  level  where  it  was  in  1971. 
During  1972  the  rate  was  reduced  to  a 
little  over  5  percent.  We  should  get  this 
down  further,  and  expect  to  do  so,  but 
what  was  accomplished  was  gratifying. 
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It  is  especially  significant  that  the  total 
number  of  people  at  work  rose  by  2.3 
million  from  1971  to  1972,  the  largest  1- 
year  increase  in  25  years. 

Everj'thing  was  not  ideal  in  1972— in 
the  economy  any  more  than  in  other  as- 
pects of  our  national  life.  Rising  food 
prices  were  a  major  concern.  The  U.S. 
balance  of  trade  with  other  countries  did 
not  improve  as  we  had  hoped.  But  all-in- 
all  it  was  a  very  good  year. 

The  economic  performance  of  1972 
owed  much  to  sound  and  forceful  Gov- 
ernment policy.  The  history  of  this  policy 
goes  back  before  1972,  and  back  before 
the  dramatic  moves  taken  on  August  15, 
1971.  It  goes  back  to  the  decision  made 
in  1969  to  bring  to  an  end  the  dangerous 
inflation  that  had  started  in  the  mid- 
sixties.  The  decision  was  carried  out  by 
slowing  down  the  rise  of  Federal  spend- 
ing and  continuing  the  temporary  tax 
increase  that  had  been  enacted  in  1968 
and  by  tightening  monetary  conditions. 
As  a  result,  much  of  the  cause  of  the 
inflation  was  removed  and  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  was  moderated.  Without 
these  steps,  the  subsequent  success  of 
price  and  wage  controls  would  have  been 
impossible. 

Curbing  inflation  and  cutting  back  on 
defense  production  necessarily  involved 
a  downturn  in  the  economy  and  a  rise 
of  unemployment.  To  keep  this  from 
going  too  far,  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
shifted  in  an  expansive  direction  in  1970. 
And  to  speed  up  both  the  decline  of 
inflation  and  the  recovery  of  the  econ- 
omy, I  announced  the  New  Economic 
Policy  on  August  15,  1971.  Temporary 
controls  were  imposed  on  prices,  rents, 
and  wages.  Taxes  were  reduced.  A  little 
later  we  moved  to  stimulate  the  economy 
further  by  boosting  Government  expend- 
itures in  the  first  half  of  1972,  mainly 
by  bringing  forward  expenditures  that 
would  have  been  made  later. 

The  policies  that  began  in  1969  con- 
tributed to  the  economic  progress  so 
visible  in  1972.  But  Government  policies 
alone  did  not  do  the  job.  Credit  goes 
largely  to  a  strong  private  economy  and 
to  the  private  citizens  who  cooperated  in 
raising  productivity,  maintaining  indus- 
trial peace,  and  conforming  to  the 
standards  of  the  control  system.  The 
Government  helped  to  create  conditions 
in  which  private  people  could  adapt  to 
a  growing  economy  that  was  far  less 
defense-oriented  and  much  less  infla- 
tionary. But  it  was  the  individual  Ameri- 
can who  made  the  adaptations. 

The  immediate  economic  goals  for  the 
domestic  economy  in  1973  are  clear.  Out- 
put and  incomes  should  expand.  Both 
the  unemployment  rate  and  the  rate  of 
inflation  should  be  reduced  further,  and 
reahstic  confidence  must  be  created  that 
neither  need  rise  again. 

The  prospects  for  achieving  these 
goals  in  1973  are  bright^if  we  behave 
with  reasonable  prudence  and  foresight. 
By  all  signs  a  vigorous  economic  expan- 
sion is  underway  and  will  continue  dur- 
ing the  year.  This  will  raise  output  and 
employment  and  reduce  unemployment. 
The  problem,  as  far  as  can  now  be  fore- 
seen, will  be  to  prevent  this  expansion 
from  becoming  an  inflationary  boom. 
That  is  why  I  put  restraining  Federal 
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expenditures  at  the  top  of  the  list  of 
economic  policies  for  1973.  Nothing  is 
easier  or  more  pleasant,  at  least  for  a 
bureaucracy,  than  to  spend  money.  But 
beyond  some  point,  which  our  budget 
plans  already  reach,  everything  that  the 
Government  gives  out  with  one  hand  it 
must  take  back  with  the  other,  in  higher 
taxes  or  more  inflation  or  both.  Spend- 
ing proposals  must  be  looked  at  in  this 
way.  by  asking  whether  they  are  worth 
either  of  these  costs.  Mu?h  Government 
spending  fails  this  test. 

I  am  proposing  a  budget  with  expendi- 
tures of  $250  billion  in  the  current  fiscal 
year— an  increase  of  $18  billion  from  last 
year.  I  am  propo.sing  a  S19  billion  in- 
crease for  ncMt  year,  to  $269  billion.  Al- 
though those  are  large  totals  and  large 
increases,  they  reflect  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  discipline.  I  urgently  seek 
the  cooperation  of  the  country  and  the 
Congress  in  staying  within  my  budget 
proposals. 

Only  by  holding  the  line  on  Federal 
spending  will  we  be  able  to  reduce  the  in- 
flation rate  further  in  1973.  Productivity 
should  still  be  rising  strongly.  Inflation- 
ary expectations  have  been  subdued. 
Workers  have  been  experiencing  large 
gains  in  their  real  incomes  and  so  the 
pressure  to  catch  up  will  be  less  than  it 
was  earlier.  Anti-inflationary  forces  are 
at  work,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
our  healthy  expansion  from  becoming  an 
overheated  boom. 

The  system  of  wage  and  price  controls 
in  efifect  during  1972  helped  bring  about 
a  combination  of  less  inflation  and  more 
production.  But  it  is  not  the  best  sys- 
tem for  1973.  After  intensive  consultation 
with  all  parts  of  the  American  society 
we  have  concluded  that  controls  should 
be  substantially  modified.  There  are  sev- 
eral problem  areas— food,  construction, 
and  medical  care  costs — where  special 
efforts  at  restraint  are  needed,  in  some 
cases  more  intense  than  last  year. 

In  the  economy  at  large  there  is  need 
to  establish  more  firmly  a  pattern  of  be- 
havior consistent  with  reasonable  price 
stability.  At  the  same  time  our  ovm  ex- 
perience and  the  experience  of  other 
countries  demonstrate  that  as  controls 
continue,  unless  they  are  suitably  modi- 
fied, red  tape  multiplies,  inequities  in- 
crease, interferences  with  production 
and  productivity  become  more  severe, 
and  the  possibility  is  enhanced  that 
prices  will  explode  when  controls  are 
lifted.  Therefore,  we  are  modifying  the 
control  system  in  several  ways. 

We  are  setting  forth  standards  of  rea- 
sonable price  and  wage  behavior  to 
which  we  ask  business  and  labor  to  con- 
form. Private  economic  units  win  be  able 
to  determine  by  themselves  whether 
price  or  wage  increases  are  within  the 
standards  or  not.  They  will  not  require 
advance  approval  from  the  Government. 
However,  the  Government  will  maintain 
the  legal  authority,  the  practical  capac- 
ity, and  the  will  to  intervene  where  neces- 
sary to  stop  action  that  is  unrea-sonably 
inconsistent  with  the  standards.  I  am 
asking  Congress  to  extend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  for  1  year,  to  April  30, 
1974,  to  continue  the  authority.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
the  authority  will  be  used  where  needed. 


An  es.sential  part  of  our  anti-inflation 
program  must  be  an  iiicrease  of  food  sup- 
plies to  re.'=train  increases  of  food  prices 
and  bring  a'oout  reductions  where  pos- 
.s.ble.  The  combination  of  natural  occur- 
rcnce.s  holding  down  food  production  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  witli  ris- 
ing con.^umers'  incomes  at  home  cau.sed  a 
sharp  increa'je  in  food  prices  last  year. 
These  same  forces  will  be  at  work  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year.  But  we  have  taken 
steps  to  increase  focd  supplies.  Quotas 
which  prcviou.sly  limited  the  import  of 
meat  have  been  suspended.  Restrictions 
on  the  acreage  planted  to  maior  field 
crops  have  been  relaxed  An  increased 
amount  of  dried  milk  is  being  allowed 
into  the  country.  Subsidies  on  agricul- 
tural exports  have  been  eliminated. 
Grazini:  of  cattle  is  beinp  permitted  on 
acreage  diverted  from  crop  production. 
We  have  established  new  machinery  in 
the  Federal  Government  to  a.ssure  that 
high  priority  is  given  to  holding  down 
food  jMices. 

Restraint  in  budget  policy,  the  new 
system  of  cooperati\e  price  and  wage 
conjrols  and  special  efforts  to  increase 
food  supplies,  coupled  with  the  produc- 
tivity and  vigor  of  the  private  economv 
should  make  1973  another  year  in  which 
inflation  and  unemployment  decline  and 
output  rises.  But  what  is  at  stake  in  the 
policies  of  1973  is  more  than  economic 
performance  in  1973.  'What  is  at  stake  is 
whether  we  can  make  1973  the  prelude 
to  a  sustained  period  of  growth  and  sta- 
bility in  a  free  economy.  Since  1968  the 
Government  and  the  economy  have  been 
largely  absorbed  in  the  negative  task  of 
correcting  the  destabilizing  consequences 
of  the  financing  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
That  period  is  almost  over.  Now  we  can 
stop  putting  out  fires  and  turn  to  build- 
ing a  better  economic  order. 

We  must  develop  more  reliable  and  re- 
sponsible attitudes  and  methods  for  deal- 
ing with  the  Federal  budget,  .so  that  it  is 
not  perpetually  on  the  margin  of  an  in- 
flationary explosion.  We  must  prepare 
for  the  end  of  wage  and  price  controls, 
and  be  willing  to  show  the  same  courage 
in  taking  them  off  as  was  shown  in  impos- 
ing them.  We  must  weed  out  the  restric- 
tive effects  of  the  large  number  of  other 
economic  controls  exercised  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  most  of  them  having 
their  origins  decades  ago.  and  manv  of 
them  interfering  with  productivitv  'and 
production.  And  we  must  strengthen  the 
forces  of  competition  in  a  vigorous  free- 
enterprise  economy. 

Nowhere  is  the  need  to  make  1973  a 
year  of  economic  reform  more  apparent 
tlian  in  our  international  relations.  Our 
actions  of  August  15.  1971,  put  the  world 
on  the  pnth  of  negotiation  for  improve- 
ment of  the  international  economv.  Last 
year  we  made  proposals  for  the  reform 
of  the  inlci-national  financial  sy.stem.  and 
these  proposals  are  now  the  subject  of 
discu.-sion  by  hiph-levcl  officials  of  the 
member  countries  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  This  year  we  expect  to 
enter  negotiations  on  the  subject  of 
trade. 

We  want  the  American  people  to  be 
able  to  buy  those  foreign  goods  and 
ser\ices  that  are  better,  cheaper,  or  more 
interesting   than   our  owti.   That  raises 
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American  standard  of  living.  We 
our  people  to  be  able  to  invest 
abfc-oad  when  that  is  the  most  profitable 
ng  to  do.  But  we  also  want  the  Amerl- 
1  people  to  be  able  to  pay  for  these 
chases  and  investments  in  the  way 
t  is  best  for  us.  That  means,  first, 
t  we  must  be  able  to  pay  by  selling 
abj-oad  the  things  that  we  produce  best, 
selling  them  on  the  best  terms  that 
can  freely  obtain.  Second,  it  means 
t  we  must  be  able  to  pay  in  a  way 
t  is  sustainable  so  that  we  are  not 
cofcfronted  with  the  need  for  sudden  and 
po  isibly  painful  adjustments. 
:  Existing  arrangements  are  not  favor- 
e  to  us  in  either  respect.  We  have 
buying  from  abroad  in  rapidly  in- 
Lng  amounts,  and  that  has  helped 
American  people.  But  our  exports, 
which  we  seek  to  pay  for  these  im- 
ts.  have  been  subject  to  high  barriers, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  our  agricul- 
tuilal  products.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
enough  to  pay  for  our  overseas  ex- 
peijiditures,  and  so  we  have  had  to  pay 
incurring  more  and  more  short-term 
deljts  abroad.  This  is  not  a  situation 
can  go  on  indefinitely;  its  sudden 
en|ing  could  be  disruptive.  Therefore  we 
to  bring  about  those  reforms  that 
permit  us  to  earn  our  way. 

proposals  have  been,  and  will  be, 
forth  in  the  U.S.  national  interest, 
this  is  not  contrary  to  the  interest 
other  countries.  International  com- 
petition is  shifting  from  the  militarj-  and 
tical  arenas  to  the  economic.  This  is 
^reat  advantage,  because  in  economic 
cor  ipetition  every  participant  can  win — 
thqre  need  be  no  losers.  The  effort  of  each 
on  to  produce  and  sell  what  it  can  do 
mo^t  efficiently  will  benefit  others.  This 
fundamental  belief  underlying  our 
_    3als  for  reform  and  the  fundamen- 
reason  for  thinking  that  a  satisfac- 
agreement  will  be  reached. 
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general  prediction  is  that  1973  will 

mother  very  good  year  for  the  Ameri- 

economy.  I  believe  that  it  can  be  a 

t  year.  It  can  be  a  year  in  which  we 

unemployment     and     inflation 

further  and  enter  into  a  sustained  pe- 

of  strong  growth,  full  employment, 

price  stability.  But  1973  will  be  a 

t  year  only  if  we  manage  our  fiscal 

affdirs, prudently  and  do  not  exceed  the 

eafes  in  Federal  expenditures  that  I 

?  proposed.  This  Is  the  practical  les- 

oflthe  experience  from  1965  to  1968. 

loose  fiscal  policy  turned  a  healthy 

expfinsion  into  a  feverish  boom  followed 

recession.  I  am  determined  to  live 

his  lesson.  And  I  urgently  appeal  to 

Congress  to  join  me  in  doing  so. 

Richard  Nixon. 
NUARY  31.  1973. 
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TIME  FOR  CHANGE  IN  REA 


:  -Ir.  TEAGUE  of  California  asked  and 

given    permission    to    address    the 

for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 

remarks    and    include    extraneous 

tjter. ) 

TEAGUE     of     California.     Mr. 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  editorial  regard- 
subsidized  REA  interest  rates  which 
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appeared  in  the  January  3.  1973,  edition 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal  of  Memphis, 
Tenn. : 

Time  for  Chance  in  REA 

The  Nixon  administration  has  a  good  case 
for  its  decision  to  replace  the  low-cost  credit 
system  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration with  higher-interest  loans.  The  bleak 
days  of  the  New  Deal  required  emergency 
measures  that  are  no  longer  needed. 

In  the  early  1930s,  much  of  rural  America 
was  still  relying  on  oil  and  candles  for  light. 
Private  utility  companies  found  it  unprofit- 
able to  extend  service  to  those  areas.  So 
Congress  set  up  the  REA  in  1936.  The  goal 
was  two-fold:  To  electrify  the  countryside, 
and  to  help  provide  a  low-cost,  dependable 
source  of  power  that  would  force  private 
utilities  to  keep  their  rates  down. 

The  first  goal  has  largely  been  met.  Rural 
cooperatives  would  not  have  been  possible 
without  government  backing.  But  now  thej/^ 
major  work  is  expanding  and  refining  sai^ 
Ice.  They  shotUd  be  able  to  do  thai /Tith 
more  modest  support. 

A  good  parallel  is  offered  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  which  also  was  established 
to  bring  power  to  an  area  that  private  in- 
dustry was  unwilling  to  serve.  At  first  the 
authority  was  funded  directly  from  Wash- 
ington. Now  it  successfully  goes  to  the  open 
bond  market  to  finance  improvements. 

The  second  goal  involves  much  more  con- 
troversy. The  rural  and  municipal  utilities 
have  kept  private  rat-es  lower  than  they 
would  have  been.  In  1967.  the  rei;pective 
averages  per  kilowatt-hour  were  $1.49  and 
S2.31.  But  the  private  industry  has  been 
charged  with  gro.ss  overcharging"  of  custom- 
ers because  of  the  laxity  of  state  regulatory 
commissions. 

The  commissions  set  private  rates.  A  rea- 
sonable return  on  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment  is  generally  considered  to  be  six 
per  cent.  Critics  contend,  however,  that  the 
commissions  often  accept  the  word  of  the 
utilities  about  their  revenue  needs,  partly 
because  of  understaffing  and  partlv  becau.se 
the  private  companies  with  their  high-pow- 
ered attorneys  have  developed  an  excessive 
influence  over  the  politically  appointed  com- 
missioners. 

Senator  Lee  Metcalf  (D-Mont.l  has  main- 
tained that,  on  the  basis  of  a  six-per-cent 
return,  the  utilities  overcharged  the  public 
1.4  billion  dollars  in  1967.  He  cited  two  rea- 
sons: Some  commissions  approved  rat«s  that 
gave  more  than  six  per  cent,  and  the  utilities 
are  permitted  to  include  charitable  dona- 
tions, lobbying  and  advertising  expenses  and 
the  cost  of  prepprlng  rate  cases  as  part  of 
their  investment. 

The  elimination  of  the  two-percent  federal 
loans  by  the  REA  is  not  likely  to  add  to  the 
rat«  problem.  Nor  are  the  new  five-per-cent 
guaranteed  loans  likely  to  put  the  rural  co- 
operatives out  of  business.  The  rate  issue 
should  be  settled  by  the  state  commissions, 
if  necessary  with  investigations  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  or  Congress  to  make 
sure  that;  ■reasonable"  rates  are  not  unrea- 
sonably padded.  For  one  thing,  the  commis- 
sions should  have  skilled  lawyers  and  other 
staff  members  qualified  to  judge  utility  op- 
erations. 


PROPOSED  OUTLAYS  FOR  DEFENSE 

"Mr.  HEINZ  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  budget  is  a  clear  expres- 
sion of  his  intention  to  define  Federal  re- 
sponsibility over  the  next  4  years  by 
shifting  the  solution  for  many  domestic 
problems  away  from  Washington.  How- 
ever, the  attention  to  the  military  side  of 


the  budget  appears  to  be  constant  and 
there  are  items  in  the  budget  that  will 
demand  the  scrutiny  and  concern  of  all 
Members  of  Congress,  if  we  are  to  develop 
an  intelligent  and  effective  defense  pos- 
ture for  the  future. 

Today's  Washington  Post  contains  an 
excellent  editorial  appraisal  of  the  pro- 
posed defense  outlays,  along  with  some 
cogent  suggestions  of  areas  that  merit 
close  congressional  attention.  I  include 
the  text  of  that  editorial: 

The  Proposed  Outlays  for  Defense 
Minus  funds  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Defense  portion  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
proposed  outlay  for  fiscal  1974  comes  to 
around  $79  billion.  This  figure,  as  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  spokesmen  have  rightly  pointed 
out.  represents  a  much  lower  proportion  of 
the  overall  federal  budget  and  of  the  GNP 
than  defense  spending  did  when  he  assumed 
office.  They  also  observe  that  In  constant  1974 
dollars,  the  total  figure  represents  a  lower  ex- 
penditure for  defense  than  In  fiscal  year 
1964 — before  the  Vietnam  build-up. 

It  Is  to  take  nothing  away  from  the  ad- 
ministration's understandable  satisfaction 
•with  these  developments  to  remark  that  the 
defense  budget  Is  still  mighty  high.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  had  the  same  rigid  standards 
of  proven  need  and  proven  efficiency  been 
applied  to  certain  weapons  procurement  pro- 
grams that  were  applied  to  programs  In  the 
domestic  sector,  a  number  of  planes  and 
ships  would  likely  have  gone  the  way  of  the 
poverty  program  or  Impacted  area  aid  to  the 
schools.  And,  based  on  his  record  over  the 
past  couple  of  years.  Chairman  Stennls  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  (who 
was  reported  in  serious  condition  at  a  late 
hour  last  night  as  a  result  of  gunshot 
wounds )  offered  us  reasons  to  expect  that  be- 
tween $1  and  $2  billion  worth  of  excess  In 
proposed  expenditures  for  military  procure- 
ment and  research  could  be  found.  There  will 
doubtless  be  other  congressional  settings  for 
dispute  over  these  hardware  programs. 

It  is  a  dispute  into  which  the  services  will 
move  unequally.  The  Army,  having  already 
lost  its  proposed  gunshlp  helicopter  and  main 
battle  tank  to  congressional  actions,  comes 
in  with  very  little  in  the  way  of  big,  imme- 
diately costly  programs  beyond  the  SAM-d 
missile.  And,  to  Its  credit,  the  administration 
has  not  asked  funds  to  build  the  second 
Safeguard  ABM  site  permitted  us  \inder  the 
SALT  agreement.  The  Air  Force  is,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  take-off  stage.  Both  the  B-l 
strategic  bomber  and  the  F-15  fighter  do  not 
yet  reflect  anything  like  the  costs  they  could 
in  time  incur,  although  this  year's  budget 
does  include  a  big  purchase  of  F-I5s.  (We 
note  that  our  old  friend  AWACS.  the  stra- 
tegic air  defense  program  al)out  which  Secre- 
tary Laird  once  accurately  observed  that  this 
newspaper  had  a  "thing."  is  In  a  state  of  rela- 
tive repose.  It  is  reportedly  in  process  of  being 
transformed  into  a  less  ambitious  and  more 
sensible  tactical  air  defense  project.) 

It  is  the  Navy  that  wUl  be  Incurring  the 
large  and  visible  procurement  costs  with  its 
various  aircraft  and  ship-building  projects 
and  with  its  progress  on  the  new  long  range 
underwater  strategic  missile  system.  Trident 
and  the  new  CVN  70  nuclear  powered  aircraft 
carrier  among  other  major  projects.  Navy  cost 
overruns,  plus  thfe  relationship  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
new  budget  director,  Roy  Ash,  to  the  settle- 
ment of  his  old  firm's  (Litton  Industries) 
claims  against  the  Navy  are  bound  to  stir  up 
further  controversy  on  the  HUI.  And,  despite 
the  fact  that  Congress  last  year  authorized 
procurement  for  both  the  Trident  and  the 
CVN  70.  so  too  the  pace  at  which  the  first 
project  is  proceeding  and  the  early  initiation 
of  the  second  are  bound  to  create  new  con- 
flict. Especially  where  Trident  is  concerned, 
the  accelerated  rate  of  the  program  continues 
to  raise  the  question  of  whether  our  under- 
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water  arsenal  is  dangerously  outpacing  our 
possible  knowledge  of  the  anti-submarine 
warfare  techniques  It  may  eventually  be 
pitted  against. 

Both  ultimate  outlays  of  money  and  the 
safety  and  security  afforded  by  the  force 
structure  we  are  creating  are  at  issue  in  these 
administration  requests,  and  they  are  mat- 
ters on  which  Chairman  StennlH  along  with 
others  on  the  Hill  have  spoken  wisely.  But 
Mr.  Stennls — unlike  some  of  the  liberal 
Democrats  in  Congress — also  has  no  illusions 
about  where  the  big  financial  outlay  is  going. 
It  is  going  into  manpower  costs  which  have 
risen  to  b&':{  of  the  defense  budget.  As 
Caspar  Weinberger,  Mr.  Nixon's  outgoing 
budget  director  has  aptly  said,  until  the  Con- 
gress granted  substantial  military  pay  in- 
creases in  the  mid-sixties,  the  nation  was  In 
effect  taxing  draftees  to  pay  our  national 
military  bill.  Now  the  public  has  assiuned  the 
cost.  Compared  to  1968.  we  are  now  spending 
approximately  $7  bUlion  dollars  a  year  more 
on  military  pay  and  personnel  costs,  even 
though  military  forces  have  been  reduced  by 
1.3  million  men.  If  we  were  paying  this 
smaller  force  at  the  old  rate,  we  would  be 
saving  close  to  $20  billion  a  year.  With  the 
creation  of  an  all -volunteer  army  and  with 
the  need  to  create  new  incentives  to  bolster 
the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  the  Reserves 
and  National  Guard,  these  costs  cannot  be 
expected  to  wither  away.  Moreover,  the  pres- 
sure for  an  unwarranted  Increase  in  military 
retirement  benefits  "recomputation"  could 
put  the  whole  thing  out  of  sight. 

All  this  suggests  two  things  to  us.  One  Is 
that  the  Pentagon,  for  all  the  modest  prog- 
ress In  these  matters  It  has  claimed,  is 
obliged  to  take  much  more  comprehensive 
and  effective  measures  to  reduce  the  exces- 
sive ratio  of  support-to-combat  troops  In  the 
services,  to  cut  back  on  the  overblown  gen- 
eral officer  class,  to  close  unneeded  bases  and 
to  take  similar  steps  such  as  creating  a  small- 
er but  more  efficient  Reserve  that  will  re- 
sult in  holding  the  line  on  personnel-related 
costs.  The  other  is  that  those  legislators  who 
have  preferred  to  address  the  defense  budget 
solely  in  terms  of  glamorous,  visible  and 
highly  costly  Individual  weapons  systems, 
should  bend  their  attention  to  the  manpow- 
er cost  issue.  Last  summer.  Chairman  Stennls 
could  only  get  three  votes  beside  his  own 
against  a  bill  for  "recomputation"  of  re- 
tirement benefits;  and  this  year  the  admin- 
istration has  requested  a  "recomputation" 
bill  that  would  cost  around  $360  million  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  point  is  that  the 
administration  bill  would  also  Incur  a  retire- 
ment benefit  obligation  to  those  it  covered 
coming,  over  time,  to  more  than  $10  billion. 

Recomputation,  like  other  payroll  Issues, 
lacks  much  of  the  drama  of  the  weapons  sys- 
tems battles.  But  that  Is  where  sensible  con- 
gressional attention  should  now  be  turned. 
We  would  cite  Mr.  Weinberger  again  In 
support  of  the  need  to  keep  our  military  out- 
lays under  control:  "The  defetise  budget  .  .  . 
must  be  seen  not  only  In  terms  of  what  we 
must  defend  ourselves  against  but  what  we 
have  to  defend.  The  more  we  take  from  the 
commonwealth  for  its  defense,  the  smaller  it 
becomes." 


THE     CORRECTIONAL     MANPOWER 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1973 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  riots  and  distur- 
bances at  Attica,  Rahway,  and  other  cor- 
rectional institutions  stand  as  vivid  testi- 
raoney  to  the  failure  of  America's  prison 
system.  Soaring  crime  rates  contribute 


further  evidence.  Many  believe  that 
recidivism  constitutes  the  hard  core  of 
this  country's  crime  problem.  An  esti- 
mated 40  to  75  percent  of  our  supposedly 
"rehabilitated"  offenders  commit  addi- 
tional and  often  more  serious  crimes  up- 
on release.  Four  out  of  five  felonies  are 
committed  by  alumni  of  our  correctional 
institutions.  It  seems  that  our  prisons  are 
not  correctional  at  all  but  rather  colleges 
of  crime  that  graduate  men  and  women 
more  deviant,  disturbed,  and  expert  in 
criminal  methods  than  when  they  were 
first  admitted. 

Although  rehabilitation  has  been  the 
espoused  goal  of  prisons  for  over  a  cen- 
tury, more  attention  has  been  given  to 
punishment  than  positive  action.  We 
have  paid  sorely  for  this  negligence — 
with  the  lives  of  prisoners,  of  correction- 
al officers,  and  of  ordinary  citizens,  who 
are  increasingly  the  victims  of  a  growing 
crime  rate. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
is  designed  to  close  the  gap  between 
rhetoric  and  the  reality  of  true  reform. 
I  am  pleased  to  annoimce  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Esch),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  is  a  cosponsor. 
Only  with  bipartisan  support  can  we  ex- 
pect to  combat  effectively  the  grave  prob- 
lems facing  penal  institutions.  This  is 
not  another  research  or  study  effort.  The 
Correctional  Manpower  and  Employment 
Act  of  1973  is  an  action  proposal  with  a 
two-fold  purpose:  To  create  training  and 
emplojrment  programs  for  offenders  in 
order  to  increase  their  chances  of  get- 
ting and  keeping  a  constructive  job  upon 
release,  and  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  correctional  staff  through  better  pro- 
grams of  recruitment,  training,  and  per- 
sonnel management. 

The  goal  of  our  correctional  process 
should  be  to  prepare  an  offender  to  re- 
enter the  community  so  that  he  can  lead 
a  productive  and  crime-free  life.  Employ- 
ment Is  absolutely  essential.  Studies  have 
shown  conclusively  that  the  ability  of  a 
released  offender  to  stay  out  of  trouble 
is  tied  directly  to  his  ability  to  get  and 
hold  a  job.  Teaching  offenders  skills  and 
enabling  them  to  find  decent  jobs  ought 
to  be  the  most  important  aim  of  the 
correctional  process. 

But  the  unemployment  rate  for  ex- 
offenders  is  three  times  the  national 
average.  Why?  Surprisingly,  the  ex- 
offender's  prison  record  is  not  the  most 
significant  barrier  to  his  employment:  it 
is  his  lack  of  marketable  vocational 
skills.  Fewer  than  85  percent  of  all  Fed- 
eral prisoners  have  marketable  job  skills, 
and  prisoners  leaving  our  State  institu- 
tions are  even  less  prepared  to  face  the 
job  market  of  today. 

Prison  training  programs  today  are 
limited  in  range  and  content  and  bear 
little  relevance  to  outside  employment 
needs.  They  are  not  geared  to  the  in- 
mate's interests  or  capabilities  but  rather 
to  the  institution's  needs.  For  example, 
prisoners  in  New  York  State  institutions 
are  trained  to  become  barbers,  only  to 
find  upon  release  that  the  State  of  New- 
York  refuses  to  grant  barbers'  licenses 
to  ex-offenders.  As  Chief  Justice  Burger 
so  aptly  put  it: 
It  Is  no  help  to  prisoners  to  learn  to  be 


pants  presscrs  If  pants  pressers  are  a  glut 
in  the  labor  market  or  bricklayers  or  plumb- 
ers If  they  win  not  be  admitted  Into  u  union. 

The  thrust  of  my  bill  is  to  link  job 
training  with  existing  opportunities  for 
employment.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  make  grants  to  correctional 
agencies  and  to  public  or  private  af?en- 
cies  for  the  training  and  employment*  of 
offenders,  giving  priority  to  programs  m 
which  public  or  private  employers  actu- 
ally find  jobs  for  participants. 

The  bill  aims  at  creating  job  training 
and  employment  opportunities  for  of- 
fenders during  all  stages  of  the  criminal 
justice  .system — before  trial  and  during 
and  after  incarceration.  For  example,  fi- 
nancial as.sistance  will  be  given  to  pretrial 
or  other  intervention  programs,  there- 
by, offering  an  opportunity  to  offenders 
to  participate  prior  to  consideration  of 
their  cases.  Following  the  program,  a 
recommendation  is  made  to  the  court  on 
the  behavior  of  the  individual  charged. 
If  his  performance  is  favorable,  charges 
could  be  dropped.  Such  a  program  not 
only  reduces  court  congestion  and  long 
delays  between  arrest  and  trial,  but  also 
prevents  stigmatization  of  young  fir.st 
offenders. 

To  help  offenders  during  the  time  of 
their  incarceration,  my  bill  provides 
grants  to  prisons,  jails,  and  other  agen- 
cies to  increase  and  expand  their  job 
training  and  employment  opportunities. 
Let  me  briefly  describe  a  few  of  the  pro- 
grams included.  First,  it  is  important  to 
know  the  offender's  skills,  aptitudes,  and 
interests  before  selecting  his  rehabilita- 
tive program.  So  diagnostic  tests  and  in- 
terviews are  available. 

Another  hindrance  facing  offenders  is 
simply  their  ignorance  of  the  process  of 
finding  a  job.  We  must  instruct  them  in 
job  interviewing  and  proper  work  habits. 
In  addition,  we  need  to  make  prison 
work  more  relevant  to  outside  job  vacan- 
cies. My  bill  would  upgrade  work  in  cor- 
rectional institutions  so  that  skills  de- 
veloped by  offenders,  such  as  institution- 
al cooking  or  laundering  could  be  ap- 
plied effectively  to  outside  employment 
opportunities. 

In  cooperation  with  various  labor 
unions,  my  bill  supports  apprentice 
training  programs  in  skills  that  will  be 
in  demand  upon  release.  Training  time 
spent  within  the  correctional  institu- 
tion would  be  counted  toward  the  re- 
quired union  apprenticeship  period. 

The  bill  also  pr6vides  grants  to  public 
or  private  agencies  to  establish  training 
and  em)3loyment  programs  fonoffenders 
after  their  release.  It  supports Vork-re- 
lease  programs  that  allow  thetoffend- 
er  to  gain  realistic  on-the-job  train- 
ing in  a  community.  The  participant 
could  learn  not  only  vocational  skills. 
but  also  how  to  adjust  to  work-a-day 
community  living. 

Another  program  eligible  for  funding 
is  a  training  program  for  important  peo- 
ple in  the  offenders'  lives— their  families, 
parole  officers,  and  other  appropriate 
citizens — to  sensitize  them  to  the  special 
employment  problems  of  ex-offenders 
and  tlieir  key  role  in  the  rehabilitative 
process. 

A  role  is  given  to  both  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  The  cooperation  of  the 
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private  sector  in  particular  Is  paramount 
to  the  success  of  our  job-oriented  re- 
habilitative efforts.  Unless  the  offender 
ca  1  feel  part  of  the  larger  community 
ag  lin— as  demonstrated  by  his  ability  to 
ob;ain  a  job — he  cannot  be  expected  to 
CO  nmit  himself  to  a  law-abiding  life 
wi  hin  it.  My  bill  provides  for  a  tax  credit 
to  employers  of  ex-offenders,  after  the  of- 
feiider  has  worked  for  1  year,  and  it  is 
eed  he  will  be  kept  on  for  another 
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-  Uiother  section  of  the  bill  authorizes 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct  vari- 
types  of  model  programs  specifically 
deligned  to  increase  the  employment  op- 
po  tunities  of  offenders. 

C  'ne  is  a  probation  subsidy  experiment. 
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pother  model  program  is  an  ex-of- 
er-oriented     employment     service, 
bill  would  fund  special  units  estab- 
■  in  State  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Em- 
■ment  Service,  composed  of  special- 
personnel  responsible  for  placement 
vities.  They  would  interview  prison- 
while  In  the  institutions   and   give 
special  assistance  in  finding  jobs 
up<|n  release. 

third  program  is  a  project  to  aid 
selected  States  in  shifting  their  juvenile 
3  from  reform  schopls  to  smaller 
confmunity-based  facilities  or  programs, 
schools  have  proven  just  as  in- 
effefctive  and  harmful  as  our  adult  cor- 
ional  institutions,  if  not  more  so. 
Recidivism  rates  for  the  under-20  age 
gropp  are  higher  than  for  any  other  age 
' — typically  as  high  as  80  per- 
.  This  bill  authorizes  grants  to  se- 
States  so  they  can  close  down 
r  youth  prisons,  using  their  resources 
■  to  place  young  offenders  in  half- 
houses,  group  shelters,  foster  homes, 
other  community-based  facilities. 
e  the  juveniles  would  be  provided 
I  special  counseling  services,  educa- 
and  vocational  training,  employment 
oppprtunities.  and  other  supportive  serv- 
designed  to  give  them  a  true  op- 
portunity for  rehabilitation.  For  the 
dangerously  disturbed  few.  who  must  re- 
confined  for  safety's  sake,  grants 
available  to  States  to  provide  them 
special  psychiatric  care, 
bill  also  includes  two  model  pro- 
which  are  designed  to  increase 
between  inmates  and 
corijectional  officials. 

is  a  project  to  determine  the  value 
establishing  ombudsmen   in  correc- 
tion il  institutions  to  help  resolve  prison- 
iXievances.   which  while  sometimes 
nonetheless  have  led  to  riot  and 
disttrbance.  The  bill  authorizes  grants 
selected  States  for  establishing  prison 
who  would  be  responsible 
lealing  with  inmate  grievances  on  a 
by-day  basis.   Particular  attention 
d  be  given  to  solving  those  problems 
ving  prisoner  work  assignments,  vo- 
ional  training,  and  employment  op- 
t  inities. 
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Should  communication  between  pris- 
oner and  official  break  down,  and  a  riot 
occur,  however,  we  need  an  effective 
means  to  negotiate  prisoner  grievances 
without  the  blood.sb.ed  of  violent  confron- 
tation. Tlie  bill  thus  authorizes  funding 
for  a  project  to  evaluate  the  use  of  third- 
party  professional  mediators  to  resolve 
conflicts  between  inmates  and  officials 
during  such  critical  times.  Under  this 
program,  grants  are  authorized  to  estab- 
lish mobile  "crisis  teams"  who  would  be 
trained  to  negotiate  agreements  during 
prison  riots  or  other  disturbances.  These 
teams  would  be  comprised  of  profes- 
sional negotiators  from  business,  indus- 
try, and  other  appropriate  fields.  Grants 
available  under  this  program  would  also 
cover  any  workshop  sessions  and  training 
programs  established  to  adapt  arbitra- 
tion skills  to  the  specific  area  of  prison 
conflict. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
programs,  the  Secretary  may  conduct 
other  projects  designed  to  improve  in- 
mate training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  the  effectiveness  of  correc- 
tional personnel.  It  is  important  that 
the  Federal  Government  support  inno- 
vative programs  that  could  have  possible 
nationwide  application  and  bring  insight 
into  new  correctional  techniques. 

Federal.  State,  and  local  laws  pose 
another  significant  barrier  to  an  ex- 
offender's  employment,  since  they  often 
deny  him  access  to  certain  positions  be- 
cause of  his  past  record.  In  some  States 
ex-offenders  cannot  obtain  driver's  li- 
censes, work  in  establishments  handling 
alcoholic  beverages,  or  serve  as  beauty 
operators.  I  fail  to  see  the  necessity  or 
value  of  such  laws.  Tliey  harm  the  of- 
fender's chances  for  rehabilitation,  and 
threaten  the  community  by  increasing 
the  likelihood  that  the  offender  will  be 
forced  back  into  crime.  My  bill  author- 
izes the  study  of  State  laws  that  are 
statutory  impediments  to  employment, 
so  that  we  can  best  determine  how  to 
change  them. 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  reform  so 
desperately  needed  in  our  corrections 
system,  we  need  not  only  the  right  pro- 
grams but  also  the  right  people  to  ad- 
minister them.  Without  this  key  ingredi- 
ent, it  will  be  difficult  if  not  impassible 
to  implement  our  proposals. 

The  second  purpose  of  this  measure 
is  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  cor- 
rectional personnel.  We  need  more  ag- 
gressive programs  of  recruitment,  train- 
ing, and  personnel  management  to  fulfill 
a  vital  need  in  the  overall  correctional 
process. 

Many  correctional  personnel  are  older 
than  most  inmates  and  have  other  differ- 
ences that  act  as  barriers  to  understand- 
ing and  communication.  Recruitment  of 
correctional  staffworkers  is  further 
hampered  by  restrictive  physical  re- 
quirements which  are  unrelated  to  any 
work  that  must  be  performed,  and  result 
in  turning  away  many  otherwise  qualified 
applicants. 

Training  programs  are  also  inade- 
quate. Many  guards  qualify  for  their  de- 
manding, difficult  jobs  by  simply  pass- 
ing a  civil  service  examination  and  a 
physical.  Most  have  a  low  level  of  general 
education — 16  percent  have  not  even 
completed   high    school.    Yet.    inservlce 


training  programs  for  correctional  staff 
are  extremely  limited. 

A  national  survey  of  correctional  per- 
sonnel conducted  by  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Correctional  Manpower  and 
Training  found  that  inservice  training 
programs  were  available  to  only  7  percent 
of  all  administrators.  9  percent  of  all 
supervisors.  10  percent  of  all  functional 
specialists  and  14  percent  of  institutional 
line  workers. 

My  bill  attempts  to  overcome  this  def- 
icit by  giving  funds  to  correctional 
agencies  to  expand  their  recruitment  and 
traming  programs.  Emphasis  is  on  open- 
ing up  the  correctional  field  to  a  greater 
number  of  young  people,  women,  and  mi- 
nority group  members.  Grants  are  also 
available  to  recruit  volunteers  and  legal 
medical,  and  other  professional  and 
paraprofessional  personnel  to  assist  in 
the  area  of  corrections.  Priority  will  be 
given  to  those  programs  that  contribute 
to  the  elimination  of  artificial  baniers  to 
employment  and  advancement  of  cor- 
rectional personnel  so  that  tightly  sched- 
uled written  examinations  or  unrelated 
physical  requirements  are  removed  as 
impediments  to  a  correctional  career. 

Training  programs  will  be  extended  to 
present  correctional  personnel  as  well  as 
to  the  new  recruits,  which  will  include 
seminars,  courses,  and  sabbatical  leaves 
for  educational  purposes.  Funds  are  also 
avaUable  for  the  development  of  courses 
and  curriculum  in  cooperation  with  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  raise  the 
general  level  of  education  of  corrections 
staff  and  to  inform  them  of  new  ideas  in 
their  field.  Financial  assistance  wiU  also 
be  available  for  persons  attending  school 
to  advance  in  a  corrections  career. 

The  Correctional  Manpower  and  Em- 
ployment Act  also  creates  a  National 
Corrections  Manpower  Center  imder  the 
supervision  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  that  will  focus  on  a 
long-term  manpower  development  plan 
to  meet  the  overall  needs  of  the  correc- 
tional system.  The  center  will  also  ar- 
range regional  training  programs  as  well 
as  give  technical  assistance  to  correc- 
tional institutions. 

I  am  making  available  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  a  section-by-section  anal- 
ysis of  the  bill : 

Section-By-Section  Analysis  of  the  Cor- 
rectional Manpower  and  Employment  Act 
OF  1973 

Sec.  2.  Statement  of  Purpose. 

This  section  declares  It  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  improve  the  correctional 
process  by  providing  comprehensive  man- 
power training  and  employment  programs 
for  offenders,  and  by  improving  the  effective- 
ness of  correctional  personnel  through  better 
programs  of  recruitment,  training,  and  per- 
sonnel management. 

Sec  101.  Grants  to  Correctional  Agencies 
for  the  Training  and  Employment  of  Offend- 
ers and  the  Improvement  of  Correctional 
Personnel. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make 
grants  to  any  correctional  agency  for  pro- 
grams to  improve  training  and  employment 
opporuinities  of  offenders  and  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  correctional  personnel. 

Manpower  programs  for  offenders,  eligible 
for  assistance,  include:  training  and  employ- 
ment programs  in  correctional  institutions 
(Including  on-site  and  off-site  work  experi- 
ence projects) ;  research  programs,  training 
nnd  employment  programs  in  model  commu- 
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nlty  training  and  employment  centers  for 
juvenile  offenders;  diagnostic  tests  and  inter- 
views of  offenders;  training  for  offenders  in 
finding  employment;  pre-release  furloughs 
l"or  offenders  seeking  employment;  halfway 
Houses  for  work-releasees;  and  methods  of 
upgrading  work  in  correctional  institutions. 
Programs  to  improve  correctional  person- 
nel include  recruiting  and  training  programs, 
with  priority  given  to  those  programs  that 
help  eliminate  artificial  barriers  to  employ- 
ment and  occupational  advancement.  These 
programs  include  attracting  paraprofession- 
als  through  in-service  training  which  would 
provide  upward  mobility  into  a  corrections 
career;  attracting  young  people,  women,  mi- 
nority group  members,  volunteers,  and  legal, 
medical,  and  other  professionals  to  assist  in 
the  area  of  corrections.  Training  programs 
eligible  for  assistance  provide  for  use  of  pri- 
vate industry's  resources;  programs  to  retrain 
present  corrections  personnel:  provision  of 
sabbatical  leaves;  development  of  courses 
and  curricula  in  cooperation  with  institu- 
tions of  higher  education;  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  persons  attending  educational  in- 
stitutions to  advance  in  a  corrections  career. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  flexible  work 
schedules,  improved  working  conditions,  pro- 
motional opportunities  and  health  insurance 
for  correctional  personnel. 

Sec.  201.  Grants  to  PubMc  or  Private  Agen- 
cies for  the  Training  and  Employment  of 
Offenders  and  Ex-Offenders. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  non-profit  private 
department,  agency,  or  organization  to  estab- 
lish training  and  employment  programs  for 
offenders  and  ex-offenders,  and  programs  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  correctional  per- 
sonnel. Provides  that  the  Secretary  may  also 
make  contracts  with  any  profit-making  or- 
ganization for  the  employment  of  offenders, 
including  related  training  programs  and  sup- 
portive services. 

These  programs  include  pretrial  and  other 
intervention  programs  which  provide  an  op- 
portunity to  individuals  who  have  been 
charged  with  an  offense  to  participate  in 
training  and  employment  program.s^rior  to 
final  disposition  of  their  cases;  llpograms 
offering  a  full  range  of  public  employment 
and  advancement  opportunities:  training 
programs,  established  by  Joint  Apprentice- 
ship Committees,  with  priority  given  for  pro- 
grams in  which  training  time  spent  within 
the  correctional  institution  is  counted  to- 
ward period  of  apprenticeslilp  of  offenders 
completing  training:  work-release  programs, 
including  programs  in  the  area  oi  environ- 
mental protection;  professional  and  para- 
professional training  programs;  truining  pro- 
grams for  ex-offenders  in  the  process  of 
finding  employment;  and  training  programs 
for  prospective  emplojers,  parole  offi- 
cers, family  members  of  ex-6flenders.  and 
others  to  sensitize  them  to  the  ex-offender's 
special  employment  problems. 

Sec.  301.  Federal  Programs  for  the  Train- 
ing and  Employment  of  OiTenders  and  Ex- 
Offenders  and  the  Iinpro\ement  of  Correc- 
tional Personnel. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  con- 
duct model  or  demonstraiion  programs  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  training  and  employ- 
ment of  offenders  and  their  reintegration 
Into  the  community,  and  to  improve  the 
effectivene.^s  of  correctional  personnel. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  establish  these 
programs  on  the  basis  of  their  potential  ef- 
fectiveness, and  in  areas  having  the  most 
need. 

These  programs  include  the  lollowinf;:  (i) 
a  Probation  Services  project,  imder  which  the 
Secretary  shall  make  grants  to  selected  States 
of  one-half  the  amount  it  costs  to  incarcerate 
an  offender,  if  the  States  agree  to  keep  cer- 
tain offenders  in  the  community  and  tise  an 
amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  their  incarcera- 
tion to  provide  them  with  intensive  proba- 
tion services.  empha.sizing  vocational  train- 


lug  and  employment,  (2)  a  State  Employ- 
ment Service  project,  which  establishes  in 
State  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice special  units  composed  of  specialized  per- 
sonnel responsible  for  the  job  placement  of 
ex-oftenders.  (3)  an  Ex-Offender  Placement 
project,  to  assist  in  the  placing  of  qualified 
ex-oftenders  who  are  denied  employment  for 
reasons  other  than  their  ability  to  perform, 
including  difficulty  In  sectiringbonding,  (4) 
a  project  for  the  employment  of  offenders  In 
Federal  assistance  programs.  (5)  projects  to 
determine  the  efficacy  of  closing  down  Stat# 
reform  schools,  providing  instead  commu- 
nity-based treatment  for  juvenile  offenders. 

(6)  projects  to  determine  the  value  of  using 
professional  mediators  to  resolve  conflicts 
between  inmates  and  correctional  officials 
during   prison    riot,-;    and   disturbances,    and 

(7)  projects  to  determine  the  value  of  estab- 
lishing; ombtidsmen  in  correctional  institu- 
tions to  deal  with  prisoner  grievances,  espe- 
cially those  relating  to  vocational  training 
programs  and  assignments  and  employmeni 
opportunities  before  and  after  release.' 

Sec.  401.  Conditions  for  Assistance  for  All 
Applicants. 

Requires  any  correctional  agency  or  pubMc 
or  private  agency  desiring  financial  assi.«t- 
ance  to  submit  an  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Each  application  shall  include 
a.ssurances  that  the  applicant  will  make  use 
of  the  best  available  resources  in  developing 
their  programs:  appropriate  evidence  of 
commtniity  understanding  and  cooperation 
in  the  development  or  operation  of  offender 
training  and  employment  programs  in  the 
community;  provision  for  the  involvement 
of  indtistry.  labor  and  employment  person- 
nel from  the  private  sector  of  the  economy, 
ns  well  as  educational  and  vocational  edu- 
cation personnel;  provision  lor  utilization 
of  trained  professionals  and  paraprofc^- 
.sionals;  and  provisions  meeting  other  ad- 
ministrative reqtiirements. 


Provides  priority  in  funding  for  program.s 
a.s.sisted  under  this  Act  to  be  given  to  those 
most  likely  to  be  effective  in  meeting  their 
goals.  With  respect  to  training  and  emi>loy- 
ment  programs  for  offenders,  priority  sliall 
be  given  to  those  in  which  arraugcincms  are 
made  with  public  or  private  employers  for 
Uie  employment  of  individuals  pariicipainig 
iu  ilie.->e  programs. 

Sec.  4!a.  Allocation  of  Funds — Priorn<-  in 
Refunding. 

Provides  priority  in  continuing  funding  for 
program''  a  under  this  Act  to  be  given 

to  those  ap,..ican;s  who  show  a  high  place- 
ment rate,  taking  iiuo  account  either  tlie  re- 
lation of  their  placement  rate  to  the  gro.>s 
Muiioiial  plaremeiit  rate  for  all  offenders  or 
lo  the  national  rate  for  offenders  having 
.-.;milar  placement  problems. 

Skc.  414.  Allocation  of  Funds — In.'stailmeiii 
Pa\  meiiis. 

This  section  permits  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  make  iiistallment  payments  to  any 
trainees  under  this  Act. 

Sic.  421.  Coordination  and  Program  Link- 
ages— .Agencies  Involved. 

Requires  the  .Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Ai- 
turaty  General,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Kd- 
UL-acion  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  the  Direc-- 
lor  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportuni'.y  lo 
enter  into  .-agreements  to  avoid  program  du- 
plication and  to  a.sbure  the  combining  of  re- 
.sjurces.  maximum  coordination,  and  joint 
planning  between  programs  conducted  under 
this  Act  and  other  programs  admini.'-tered 
by  the.se  officcr.s. 

Sk-.  422.  Coordination  and  Program  Link- 
ages—Education  for  Offenders  and  Correc- 
lional  Personnel. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Hie 
.Seireiary  oi  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
to  enter  into  agreements  pursuant  to  whicli 
I  he  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  \\v\- 
faie  wiJl  provide  etiucation  for  offenders  and 


Sec  402.  Conditions  for  Assistance  for  Cor-      Px-offenders  and  correctional  personnel  par- 


rcctlonal  Agencies. 

Provides  that  each  application  submitted 
by  a  correctional  agency  shall  include  cer- 
tain additional  provisions,  including  assur- 
ances that  offenders  participating  in  training 
and  employment  programs  are  selected  on 
an  objective  basis:  assurances  that  stipport- 
ive  services  are  provided  along  with  training 
and  employment:  provision  for  the  maximum 
utilization  of  work-release  and  the  use  of 
up-to-date  training  equipment:  and  assur- 
ances that  prior  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  relea.se  of  participants  upon  satis- 
factory completion  of  training. 

Sec.  403.  Conditions  for  Assistance  for 
Public  or  Private  Agencies. 

Provides  that  each  application  submitted 
by  a  public  or  private  agency  shall  include 
certain  additional  provisions,  including  evi- 
dence of  cooperation  from  the  appropriate 
State  department  of  corrections  or  correc- 
tional agency;  and.  hi  the  case  of  a  profit- 
making  agency,  a.ssuranres  that  employment 
will  be  provided  for  each  offender  who  par- 
ticipates in  a  training  program. 

Sec.  411.  Allocation  of  Funds — Equitable 
Distribution. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  establish  cri- 
teria assuring  equitable  distriinition  of  as- 
.'^istance  by  Slate,  taking  intgaccount.  among 
other  factors,  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
prisoners  under  25  In  each  State  to  the  total 
number  in  the  country;  the  ratio  of  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  in  each  State  to  the  lotJil 
population  of  the  State;  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  care  of  correctional 
agencies  within  each  State  to  the  total  num- 
ber in  the  country;  the  need.s  of  the  cor- 
rertional  nge:K-ies  within  each  State  in  pro- 
portion to  the  needs  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole 

The  aggregate  a.sslstance  to  the  agencies 
and  entitles  within  any  one  State  .shall  not 
exceed  15',    of  the  funds  appropriated. 

Sec.  412.  Allocation  of  Funds — Priority  in 
Funding. 


iiclpating  hi  programs  under  this  Act,  anci 
will  establish  linkages  between  program.-  un- 
der thi.s  Act  and  education,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, and  other  similar  program.s. 

Skc.  42:?.  Cooidination  and  Program  Link- 
age,— Volunteer  Recruitment. 

Authorizea  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  make 
ariangements  with  the  Director  of  Action 
tor  tlie  use  of  volunteers  recruited  by  the  Di- 
rector tn  assist  in  the  operation  of  programs 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  424.  Coordination  and  Program  Link- 
ages wiihin  Each  Stale. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  eiiu-r 
into  sucli  arrangements  as  are  necessary  to 
ensure  maximum  coordination  and  joint 
planning  between  programs  conducted  under 
tills  Act  wiihin  each  State 

Sec.  431.  Definitions. 

This  section  defines  the  terms  concr- 
tioiial  agency",    offender",  and     Stale 

•Correctional  agency"  mean.':,  in  addition 
to  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  jail  or  prison 
any  Federal.  Slate,  or  local  correctional  de- 
partment or  agency,  any  community-based 
correctional  facilities,  such  as  half-way 
houses,  prerelease  and  postajitdicatory  re- 
ferral centers,  juvenile  iiomes  and  detent mn 
facilities,  and  oDier  appropriate  facilities. 

■  Oncnder  "  merdis  any  person  charged  wiiii 
or  com  icted  of  an  offense.  Including  juve- 
niles against  whom  proceedings  have  been 
brought. 

"State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
Slates,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Gunni. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Sec  501.  Additional  Incentive  for  Employ- 
ment of  Offeiulers  and  Ex-Offenders. 

This  section  provides  for  a  tax  credit  for 
employers  who  pl.ice  offenders  or  ex-offend - 
ets.  certified  by  the  Secretary  as  having  suc- 
cessfully CDinpleted  training  tinder  this  Act. 
in  employment  or  on-the-job  training.  Such 
employers  may  claim  an  Income  tax  credit 
equal   to  20       of  the   wages  pn 
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;es  In  the  first  12  months  of  employ- 
,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
t  as  In  the  case  of  work  incentive  pro- 
expenses.    (The    amount    of    the    tax 
t  for  any  one  employer    la  limited  to  no 
than  the  greater  of  $25,000  or  50 'i  of 
otal  tax  liability  in  any  ta.xable  year, 
mounts  In  excess  of  these  limits  may  be 
ed  to  other  taxable  years  under  carry- 
and  carryover  provisions.   Tax  credits 
be   recaptured    if   the   employer  dis- 
the   employee    during   the    first    12 
hs    of   employment    or    within    a    year 
the  first  12  months  of  employment  un- 
ihe  employee  leaves  voluntarily  or  be- 
of  disability  or  is  discharged  for  mis- 
ict.  The  employee  must  be  paid  wages 
to  those  paid  to  other  employees 
employer  who  perform  comparable 
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This  section  establishes  a  National  Cor 
rections  Manpower  Center  under  the  super^ 
visio  I  of  th«  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Pilsons.  The  purpose  of  the  Center  is  to 
de\el  jp  a  long-term  manpower  development 
plan  and  program  to  meet  the  overall  needs 
of  th  •  correctional  syst-em;  provide  technical 
assislance  to  correctional  institutions  in  the 
devel  >pment  of  correctional  manpower:  de 
velop  and  provide  both  training  programs 
and  I  xperts  for  the  Improvement  of  correc- 
tions personnel:  and  arrange  regional  train- 
ing p  -ograms. 

Sec.    701.    Studie?   and    Reports — Program 
Effec!  iveness. 

Re<  uires  the  Secretary  of  Labor,   in  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
ary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
cotiduct  a  continuing  evaluation  of  pro- 
under  this  Act  to  measure  their  ef- 
\^ness,  particularly  with  respect  to  par- 
recidivism  rates.  The  Secretary  Is 
ulred  to  submit  to  the  President  and 
annuaity  a  detailed  report  of  his 


702.  Studies  and  Reports — Statutory 
Imi>e4iments   to  Offender   Employment. 

ires  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  con- 
\  nationwide  study  of  State  laws  re- 
in statutory  impediments  to  employ- 
of  offenders,  in  order  to  measure  their 
upon  the  ability  of  ex-offenders  to  find 
nd  their  resultant  effect  on  recidivism 
Requires     the     .Secretary     of     Labor, 
h  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  to 
other  relevant   information  regard- 
1  lender  employnieut  opportunities,  and 
llsh  the  resuU.s. 

Studies  and  Reports — Civil  Service 
ssion 

Reqkiires  the  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil 
Servi(Js  Commis.sion,  in  consultation  with  the 
y  of  Labor,  to  report  to  the  President 
Congress,  no  later  than  one  year  from 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  on  the 
to  which  employment  opportunities 
offenders  may  be  increased  in  the  Fed- 
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801.  Appropriations. 

section  authorizes  appropriations  of 

i^illlon  for  fiscal  year  1974.  $200  million 

year  1975.  and  such  sums  as  may 

for  each  of  the  next  three  fiscal 


ne(  essary 


iAL  GOVERNMENT  COMPETI- 
TION WITH  AUDIO\TSUAL  IN- 
DU3TRY 


.   GOLDWATER   asked   and   was 

permission  to  address  the  House 

minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 

ema4ks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 


GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  numerous  news  stories  in 
lew  months  as  well  as  the  com- 


mentary that  has  taken  place  in  the 
Congress  in  the  new  session,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  big  government  will  be  the 
subject  of  lengthy  debate  in  the  years 
ahead.  Statistics  prove  that  the  Federal 
Govemment  has  grown  at  an  unprece- 
dented rate  in  the  last  decade,  and  no 
one  in  the  Congress  needs  to  be  re- 
minded that  Federal  programs,  biueaus, 
agencies,  and  departments  touch  vii-- 
tually  evei-y  facet  of  our  lives. 

A  manifestation  of  the  growth  of  the 
Federal  Govemment  is  seen  in  the  ever- 
increasing  tendency  to  create  in-house 
goods  and  services.  There  are  over  18,000 
in-house  operations  in  Government, 
many  that  could  and  should  be  con- 
tracted to  the  private  sector. 

Together  with  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Bei  l 
and  Mr.  Corman.  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  (H.R.  2675)  The  Federal  Audio-Vis- 
ual Act  of  1973.  that  would  take  steps  to 
eliminate  imnecessary  Govemment  com- 
petiUon  with  private  industry  in  one  of 
these  areas,  audio-visual  material. 

More  than  $300  million  is  spent  an- 
nually by  the  Federal  Govemment  on 
audio-visual  production.  This  makes  the 
Federal  Govemment  the  Nation's  single 
largest  producer  of  audio-visual  mate- 
rial. 

The  Defense  Department  is  one  of  the 
biggest  offenders.  In  1971  and  1972  they 
produced  12  films  on  one  subject:  "How 
To  Brush  Your  Teeth."  Venereal  disease 
got  almost  as  much  attention;  10  films 
were  manufactured  on  the  subject. 

Not  only  is  there  duplication  of  prod- 
ucts within  each  Department,  but  there 
is  also  needless  duplication  of  personnel 
and  eqiupment  between  all  agencies. 
Last  fall  I  released  a  66 -page  report  on 
Federal  involvement  in  audio-visual  pro- 
duction based  on  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  problem  and  specific  inquiries  to 
agencies  to  determine  their  role  in  this 
production.  To  my  original  inquiries  13 
Govemment  agencies  declared  they  had 
a  total  of  $15  million  worth  of  audio- 
visual equipment.  Investigation  showed, 
however,  that  the  Defense  Department 
alone  has  more  than  $289  million  worth 
of  AV  equipment.  Six  of  the  seven  major 
agencies  comprising  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  po.sses.s 
individual  facilities,  equipment,  and  per- 
sonnel. 

Tliere  was  great  discrepancy  in  tlie 
original  Agriculture  Department  report 
and  a  subsequent  report  that  was  gi\en 
to  my  Investigatory  team.  It  was  to  the 
tune  of  $310,000  In  1969. 

The  Defense  Department  made  even 
more  blatant  errors.  They  reported  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  that  $9,7  million 
had  been  spent  for  AV  activities.  A  report 
later  issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  upped  that  flgui-e  more  than  $50 
million— to  $60.2  million. 

The  waste  of  taxpayers'  money  throuah 
duplication  and  mismanagement  is  just 
one  portion  of  the  Inequities  and  ineffi- 
ciencies created  by  Govemment  competi- 
tion with  the  private  sector.  There  are 
hmidreds  of  mllUons  of  dollars  in  radio,' 
televison 'film  production  facilities  sit- 
ting idle  and  there  are  thousands  of  fine 
professional  performing  and  technical 
I>er.^onnel  who  are  jobless.  At  any  given 


time  union  members  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Television  and  Radio  Ar- 
tists—APTRA— and  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild— SAG— are  suffering  50  percent 
to  80  percent  unemployment. 

I  discovered  in  my  investigation  that 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Trans- 
portation, Labor,  Interior,  and  Defense 
pay  performers  about  one-sixth  of  the 
union  pay  scale. 

Tlie  Federal  Govemment  must  be  in- 
duced to  discontinue  this  direct  competi- 
tion with  the  private  sector  and  to  con- 
tract more  productions  to  private  audio- 
\isual  firms.  This  practice  would  result 
in  a  higher  quality  product  and  less 
duplication. 

Of  course.  Government  competition 
with  the  private  sector  is  present  in  many 
other  Govemment  operations,  and 
broadened  investigation  of  Government 
in-house  industrial  and  commercial 
functions  is  urgently  needed. 

The  Federal  Audio-Visual  Act  of  1973 
is  an  attempt  to  end  needless  Govern- 
ment in-house  audio-visual  production: 
I  hope  that  its  purpose  will  trigger  similar 
investigations  in  other  areas.  The  text 
of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  2675 

A  bill  to  establish  the  Federal  Audio-Visual 
Coordination  Board,  regulate  production 
by  Federal  agencies  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terials, and  provide  certain  labor  standards 
in  connection  therewith 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

Ajiierica  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  TrrLE 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 

'Federal  Audio-Visual  Act  of  1973". 

PURPOSE 

Src.  2.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  provide 
regtilation  and  coordination  of  the  use  and 
production  of  audio-visual  material  by  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

DEFINrnoNS 

Sec    3.  Where  used  In  this  Act— 

( 1  (  the  term  "audiovisual  materials" 
meaii.?  motion  pictures,  television  video 
tapes,  radio  tapes,  slide  films,  filmstrips. 
photographs,  phonograph  records,  and  tran- 
scriptions; 

(2»  the  term  "audiovisual  supplies  and 
equipment"  means  unexposed,  unprocessed, 
cr  unrecorded  films,  tapes,  and  recording 
fiiscs,  and  cameras,  projectors,  sound  record- 
ing devices,  and  related  equipment,  but  does 
not  include  any  equipment  or  supplies  which 
are  primarily  used  for  the  reproduction  (bv 
photograph  or  otherwise)  of  documents,  cor- 
respondence, and  other  paperwork: 

(3 1  the  term  "employees"  means  actors. 
Minouncers,  newsmen,  singers,  musicians, 
dancer?,  phonograph  recording  artists,  la- 
borer?!, mechanics,  craftsmen,  technicians, 
rmd  any  other  supporting  personnel  engaged 
la  the  production  of  audiovisual  materials: 

(4)  the  term  "production",  when  used  in 
conjunction  with  audiovisual  materials, 
means  creating,  preparing,  editing,  reediting, 
or  reproducing  such  materials: 

(.5)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Federal 
Audio-Visual  Coordination  Board  established 
by  this  Act:  and 

(6)  The  term  Federal  agency"  me ms  anv 
department,  independent  establishment. 
rommi.s.<iion,  board,  bureau,  division,  office,  or 
.subdivision  thereof,  and  any  corporation 
wholly  owned  by  the  United  States,  but  does 
not  include  the  Congress,  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  the  governments  of  the  terri- 
tories or  possessions  of  the  United  States,  or 
tie  covernment  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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FEDERAL    AtTDIOVIStTAL    COORDINATION    BOARD 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Establishment. — There  Is  es- 
tablished a  board  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
.'\udio-Visual  Coordination  Board. 

(b)  DtTTiEs, — The  Board  shall — 

(1)  work  to  achieve  a  coordinated  and  co- 
operative relationship  between  Federal  agen- 
cies and  the  audio-visual  industry  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  undertake  .systematic  appraisals  of 
Federal  agency  procurement,  utilization,  and 
production  of  audio-visual  supplies  and 
equipment:  and  promulgate  standards  to 
create  uniformity  and  interchanyeability, 
and  increase  economies: 

(3)  organize  and  supervise  the  adminisira- 
lion  of  section  5,  and  prescribe  such  rules 
:wid  regulations  as  are  necessarv  to  carrv  out 
this  Act. 

(c)  Membership. — The  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  eleven  members  as  follows: 

(1)  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget: 

(2)  five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  persons  who  represent  the  audio- 
visual units  of  Federal  agencies: 

(3)  five  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent who  represent  the  private  audiovisual 
production  industry  (two  or  more  of  such 
persons  shall  represent  the  organized  labor 
sector  of  such  Industry) . 

(d)  Terms. — Members  shall  be  appointed 
for  ternis  of  three  years.  A  vacancy  in  the 
Board  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  original  appointment  was  made, 

(e)  CHAIRMAN.— The  Chairmr.u  of  the 
Board  shall  be  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

(f)  Pay  AND  Travel  Expenses.— (1)  Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  members 
of  the  Board  shall  each  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive   $25    for   each    day    (Including    travel- 

^tlme)  during  which  they  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  in  tlie 
Board. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Board  who  are  full- 
time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  receive  no  additional  pay  on 
account   of  their  service   on   the   Board. 

(3)  Willie  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business  in  the  performance 
of  services  for  the  Board,  all  members  of 
the  Board  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence. 
In  the  same  manner  as  persons  employed 
intermittently  In  the  Government  service 
ATc  allowed  expenses  under  section  5703  (  b>  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(g)  Director  and  Staff. — The  Board  shall 
have  the  power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  a  Director  and  a  staff  of  not 
more  than  five  persons  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapters 
III  and  IV  of  chapter  5C  of  such  title  relating 
to  classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates.  The  Director  shall  be  paid  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  pre- 
scribed for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule,  and  any  staff  appointed 
shall  be  paid  compensation  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pav  In  effect  for 
grade  GS-11  of  the  General  Schedule. 

(h)  Experts  and  Consultants. — The  Board 
may  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
by  section  3109(b)  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(i)  Staff  of  Federal  Agencies. — Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Board  the  head  of  any  Fed- 
eral agency  Is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  any  of  the  personnel  of 
such  agency  to  the  Board  to  assist  It  In 
carrying  out  its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(j)  Administrattve  Support  Services. — 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
provide  to  the  Board  on  a  reimbursable  baste 
such  administrative  support  services  as  the 
Board  may  request. 

(k)  Mails.  The  Board  may  use  the  United 
States  malls  in  the  same  manner  and  upon 


the   same   conditions   as   other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

(1)  Government  Agency  Cooperation. — 
All  Federal  agencies  are  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cooperate  with  the  Board,  and  shall 
furnish  to  the  Board,  upon  its  request,  any 
information  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 


AUDIOVISUAL    PRODUCTION 

Sec  5.  lal  General  Rule. — No  Govern- 
ment agency,  except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  shall  produce  any  audiovisual  ma- 
terials. All  such  materials  shall  be  obtained 
from  private  sources, 

(b)  Exception. — Any  Government  agency 
may  produce  up  to  25  per  centum  of  the 
audiovisual  materials  which  are  solely  for  the 
internal  consumption  of  such  agencv.  Such 
25  per  centum  shall  be  based  upon  the  mone- 
tary value  of  the  materials  produced, 

(c)  Adjustments  to  Standard, — In  these 
instances  where  the  Board  finds  that  a  meas- 
ure which  is  based  entirely  upon  monetary 
value  is  either  inequitable  "or  unworkable,  it 
is  authorized  to  require  such  adjustments,  or 
apply  such  other  types  of  measure,  as  it  finds 
necessary. 

LABOR    standards 

Sec.  6.  E\ery  employee  under  a  contract 
entered  into  by  a  Federal  agency  pursuant  to 
section  5(8)  or  any  subcontract  thereunder, 
shall  be  compensated  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  for  similar  employees  as  de- 
lermined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Service  Contract  Act  of 
1965.  Every  contract,  without  regard  to  the 
monetary  value  thereof,  made  pursuant  to 
section  5(a)  of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to 
the  requirements  and  provisions  of  the  Serv- 
ice Contract  Act  of  1965,  notwithstanding 
the  exclusions  contained  in  .sections  7  (i) 
(2),  (5),  and  (6)  of  such  Act. 

exemptions 
Src.  7,  Tliis  Act  shall  not  apply — 

(1)  where  the  audiovisual  materials  or 
production  involved  Uiclude  information 
classified,  or  likely  to  be  classified,  pursuant 
to  Executive  Order  Numbered  10501  (Safe- 
guarding Official  I  formation); 

(2)  where  the  audiovisual  materials  are 
used  or  produced  by  a  Federal  agencv  for  the 
purposes  of  scientific  research,  testing,  or 
development:  or  as  part  of  official  surveil- 
lance for  crime  investigation,  administration 
of  law  enforcement  activities,  or  collecting 
and  compiling  intelligence  regarding  na- 
tional security: 

(3)  to  restrict  a  Federal  employee  or  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  from  appearing  in 
any  audiovisual  material  in  which  he  Is  por- 
trayed in  a  role  which  Is  contained  hi  his  Job 
classification,  but  only  if  he  is  regularly  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  agency  for  which  the 
audiovisual  material  Is  being  produced  and 
regularly  functions  in  such  role;  or 

(4)  where  the  Board,  by  a  vote  of  two- 
ihu-ds  of  Its  members,  has  found  It  hi  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  to  provide  an 
exemption. 

authorization 
Sec.    8,  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
effective  date 
Sec  9.  This  Act  .shall  take  effect  sixty  daj-s 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 


TO  PROTECT  CONFIDENTIAL 
SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

'Mr.  REID  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  a  min- 
ute, to  revi.se  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  shield  bill  to  give  absolute 
and  imquabfied  protection  to  journalists, 
authors,  and  news  media  from  compul- 


.-o;;.  d:sclo.«ure  of  or  testimony  about  any 
inlonnation  or  its  .sources,  obtained  in 
tlieir  capacity  a.s  a  joumali.st.  before  the 
CoiL-ircs.-,  any  Federal  court,  grand  jury, 
agency,  or  otlier  body. 

Ml-.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  press  to- 
day is  under  the  most  serious  attack  in 
its  liistorv.  What  is  at  stake  is  tlie  fiisi 
amendment. 

Tiie  art  ion.';  of  this  administration  in 
subpenaing  i-eporters'  notes  pursuant  to 
offen.sive  Justice  Department  guidelines, 
in  u.MHg  the  courts  to  prohibit  newspa- 
per.? fi-oin  publishing  through  prior  re- 
.'^traint.  and  in  making  charges  of  -ideo- 
logical plugola"  against  the  broadca-t 
networks  and  .seeking  to  influence  pro- 
gram content  through  abuse  of  tlie 
broadcast  licen.sing  process,  do  grave 
damage  to  the  fundamental  principle,?  of 
free  pre.s.s  and  free  .speech  embodied  in 
the  fir.st  amendment, 

Li  its  most  raw  and  repugnant  form, 
the  assault  on  our  free  pre.ss  has  in  re- 
cent montias  included  the  actual  throw- 
ing of  news  reporters  into  jail,  some  lor 
indefinite  periods. 

Within  the  pa.st  year  our  heritage  of 
a  free  pre.ss  has  been  stigmatized  bv  tlie 
.iailing.s  of:  Edwin  A,  Goodman  of  WBAI. 
in  an  action  in  the  New  York  courts  in 
which  the  District  Attorney's  office 
.sought  production  of  tapes  broadca.st  on 
W^AI:  Peter  Bridge,  the  New  Jer.sev 
journalist,  who  spent  20  days  in  jail  for 
refusing  to  answer  certain  que^^tions  \mi 
to  him  by  a  grand  jury  relating  to  his 
confidential  communications  with  new.s 
source:  William  Farr,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  who  was  jailed  for  refusing  to 
disclose  wliich  lawyer  in  the  Man.son 
case  gave  him  certain  confidential  and— 
by  court  order— secret  documents;  and 
John  Lawrence,  Washington  Bureau 
Chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  in  a  mat- 
ter relating  to  the  Watergate  case  now 
proceeding  in  Washington. 

Tlicse  actions  should  be  abhorrent  to 
all  Americans.  They  do  fundamental 
violence  to  the  most  cherished  of  our 
constitutional  values  and  freedoms.  The 
jailing  of  newsmen  is  something  we  hast- 
ily deplore  when  perpetrated  by  forcipn, 
less  democratic  countries.  We  must  not 
tolerate  it  in  our  own  free  society. 

Out  of  these  considerations.  I  ha\e 
concluded  that  the  only  effective  guaran- 
tee against  abuse  of  the  press  by  over- 
zealous  grand  juries,  courts,  and  inves- 
tigatory agencies  is  an  absolute  statutory 
protection  of  newsmen  and  authors 
against  compulsory  disclosuie  of  any 
kind  of  information,  whether  published 
or  unpublished,  or  sources  of  informa- 
tion, whether  human,  documentary,  le- 
corded.  or  otherwise. 
The  essential  features  of  my  bill  are; 
An  ab.solute  and  totally  unqualified 
privilege  against  compulsory  disclosure 
of  information  or  sources  of  information 
obtained  or  received  by  a  person  or  orga- 
nization while  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
journalist  or  news  medium: 

Conlerral  of  this  privilege  with  respect 
to  both  published  and  impublished  in- 
formation, including  the  person  s  mental 
knowledge,  notes,  film,  recordings, 
photographs,  outtakes  and  information 
in  any  other  form  wliatsoever: 
Comprehensive  definition  of  '  jounial- 
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as  including  any  employee  or  agent 
newspaper,  magazine,  radio  or  tele- 
station  or  network,  or  wire  or  news 
or  book — including  an  author; 


1st" 
of  a 
visii  in 
ser'v  ice 
and 
Cpmprehensive  definition  of  "news 
as  including  any  newspaper, 
or  other  periodical,  radio  or 
ision  station  or  network,  book  or 
phlet,  or  wire  or  news  service  and 
employee,  operator,  publisher,  or 
:  thereof. 

extremely  broad  and  comprehen- 
protectlon  represents  a  departure 
the  qualified  privilege  bill  which  I 
introduced   in   the   last   Congress.   The 
principal  reason  for  this  departure  is  the 
tendency  of  several  courts,  in  con- 
strukig  state  "shield"'  statutes,  to  place 
extr  lordlnarily   narrow   interpretations 
on  t  \e  privilege  against  compulsory  dis 
closure  and  to  rule  the  privilege  not  ap 
plic£  ble  in  important  cases. 
Tllus,  in  the  Farr  case  in  Los  Angeles, 
held  the  California  privilege 
inapplicable,    in   part,   because 
was   no   longer   a   reporter   even 
thoith  he  was  at  the  time  he  received 
( onfidential  communications.  What 
else  may  be  said  of  this  opinion,  it  is 
logic  illy  impossible  to  defend  the  prop 
oslti^n  that  such  statutes  could  do  any 
if  reporters  who  once  leave  the  pro- 
fessii)n  are  then  required  to  testify  as  to 
obtained  during  the  course 
work  as  journalists. 
Aiiother  aspect  of  the  Farr  case  is  the 
suggestion  by  the  Court  that  since  it  had 
communication  between  all  law- 
md  the  press,  no  statute — however 
broadly  phrased — could  limit  the  Court 
requiring  the  reporter  to  testify  as 
nature  of  any  violation  of  his  order, 
fashion,  the  California  statute 
1  urned  on  its  head  and  the  reporter, 
inste  Id  of  being  protected  against  forced 
testiipony  as  to  his  source,  was  held  re 
to  testify  precisely  because  the 
wanted  to  know  who  the  source 


tills 


ei 


Another  example  is  that  in  the  Village 
case  in  New  York  in  which  the 
New  York  statute  which  contains 
re  ference  to  confidentiality  as  a  pre- 
cond  tion  for  applicability,  was  held  to 
requij-e  a  confidential  relationship  be- 
the  reporter  and  his  source.  Ab- 
such  relationship,  the  Court  held, 
atute  gave  the  reporter  no  protec- 
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1  again,  in  the  Bridge  case  in  New 
i.  the  New  Jersey  statute  was  held 
apply  on   the  ground  that   the 
for    which    Bridge    worked — the 
rk  Evening  News— was  out  of  busi- 
t  the  time  he  was  called  to  testify, 
these  decisions  reflect  an  unwill- 
by  the  judiciaiy  to  give  any  but 
niDst  grudging  interpretations  to  such 
When  one  adds  to  this  the  like- 
that  the  current  administration 
argue  most  broadly  for  any  definition 
national  security"  or  the  like  con- 
in  any  exception  to  a  bill,  one  Is 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  solu- 
an  absolute  bill. 

Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 

he  most  serious  consideration  to 

a  3proach.  In  my  judgment,  anything 

of  this  approach  will  fail  to  guar- 


antee a  free  and  unfettered  press — a 
press  accountable  only  to  the  American 
people  it  serves  and  not  to  Government 
authorities.  We  must  not  allow  the  press 
to  be  used  as  an  unwilhng  investigating 
ai-m  of  the  Government  or  the  courts, 
and  therefore  we  must  not  enact  loop- 
holes in  our  law  which  would  allow  this. 

In  its  opinion  in  the  Caldwell  ca.se  last 
year,  the  Supreme  Court  invited  Congress 
to  enact  "shield"  legislation,  stating: 

Congre.ss  has  freedom  to  determine  whether 
a  statutory  newsman's  privilege  is  neces- 
sary and  desirable  and  to  fa^ihiou  standards 
and  rules  as  narrow  or  as  broad  as  deemed 
nece.ssary  to  address  the  evil  discerned. 

Justice  Potter  Stewart,  in  his  dissent- 
ing opinion  in  the  same  case,  criticized 
the  Court  for  showing  "a  disturbing  in- 
sensitivity  to  the  critical  role  of  an  inde- 
pendent press  in  oiu-  society."  Let  the 
Congress  not  be  equally  insensitive. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  treat  this  mat- 
ter with  urgency.  Every  encroachment 
on  a  free  press  besmirches  our  constitu- 
tional heritage.  We  have  witnessed  far 
too  many  such  encroachments  already. 
Let  us  act  promptly  and  decisively  to 
close  tlais  sad  chapter  of  our  recent 
histoi-y. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  bill  and  a  section-by- 
section  analysis  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 
First  Amendment  Proteciion  Act  of   1973 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represent atives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'First 
Amendment  Protection  Act  of  1973, " 

Section  2.  Congress  declares  that: 

(1)  The  values  embodied  in  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  are  current- 
ly under  sustained  and  most  dangerous 
siege. 

(2»  A  weU-informed  public  Is  essential  to 
the  survival  of  democratic  government  and 
it  is  thus  of  the  highest  priority  that  a  free 
and  unfettered  flow  of  information  be  made 
available  to  the  public. 

(3)  Such  information  cannot  be  provided 
the  public  unless  Journali.?ts  are  free  to 
gather,  prepare,  edit,  analyze,  comment  on. 
write  and  broadcast  news  without  fear  of 
governmental  restraint  or  sanction. 

(4)  Such  information  cannot  be  provided 
the  public  unless  individuals  with  informa- 
tion can  confide  in  journalists  and  rely  upon 
them  to  protect  their  identities  and  their 
confidences  and  not  to  serve  as  governmental 
agent.s. 

(5)  Compelling  Journalists  to  disclose  In- 
formation gathered  by  them  or  the  sources 
thereof  inhibits  and  impede.s  the  newsgath- 
ering  process  and  the  free  flow  of  information 
to  the  public  and  thus  violates  the  essence 
of  the  First  Amendment. 

(6)  Journalists,  in  quickly  ar.d  daneerouslv 
increasing  numbers,  have'  been  compelled 
to  di.^clo.se  information  gathered  by  them 
and  or  sources  thereof  and  have  been  ordered 
Jailed  for  failure  to  make  such  disclosure. 

(7)  It  is  now  urgently  nece.ssary  for  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  values  embodied  in  the 
Fust  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  by 
providing  protection  for  Journ.^lists  and  thus 
for  the  public  as  a  whole  so  as  to  insure 
that  the  free  and  unfettered  flow  of  informa- 
tion to  the  public  IS  not  limited. 

Section  3.  No  Journalist  or  news  nipdium 
shall  be  required  by  any  Judicial,  executive, 
legislative  or  administrative  body  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  Commonwealth.  Ter- 
ritory. Possession,  or  Trusteeship  thereof,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  any  court,  grand 
Jury,  agency,  department  or  commi.s.slon,  or 
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by  eit;er  House  of  Congress  or  any  commit- 
tee thereof,  to  disclose  any  Information  re- 
ceived or  Obtained  while  acting  as  a  Journal- 
ist or  news  medium. 

..in"hf''^o'*-  No^J°"'-'^alist  or  news  metUum 
saall  be  required  by  any  Judicial,  executive 
legLslative  or  administrative  body  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  Commonwealth 
Territory.  Possession,  or  Trusteeship  thereof' 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  any  court' 
grand  Jury,  agency,  department  or  commis- 
•sion,  or  by  either  House  of  Congress  or  anv 
committee  thereof,  to  disclose  the  source 
of  any  mformation  received  or  obtained  while 
actir.g  as  a  Journalist  or  news  medium 

Section  5.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  follow- 
ing definitions  shall  apply: 

( 1 '  "Information"  shall  mean  any  nritten 
oral  or  pictorial  news  or  other  material  of 
whatever  sort,  whether  or  not  published  In- 
cluding, without  limitation,  notes  of  Jour- 
nalists relating  thereto,  outtakes.  tapes  re- 
cordings, films,  photographs,  and  any 'and 
all  other  such  materials  In  whatever  form 
they  may  take. 

(2)  "Newspaper"  shall  mean  any  paper 
that  IS  published  and  distributed  periodically 
tliat  contahis  Information. 

<3)  "Magazine  or  other  periodical"  shaU 
n.ean  any  publication  which  U  published 
and  distributed  periodically  that  contains 
information. 

(4)  "Book  or  pamphlet"  shall  mean  any 
book  or  pamphlet  that  contains  Information 

(5)  -Radio  or  television  station"  shall 
mean  any  station,  network,  group  or  affilia- 
tion of  stations,  equipped  to  engage  in  the 
transmission  by  radio  or  television  signals 
of  writings,  signs,  signals,  pictures,  sounds 
and  Information  of  aU  kind.  Including  all 
uistmmentalities,  faculties,  apparatus  and 
services  (among  other  things,  the  receipt 
forwarding  and  delivering  of  communica- 
tions) incidental  to  such  transmission  in- 
tended to  be  received  by  the  public,  directly 
or  by  the  intermediary  of  relay  stations. 

(6)  -Wire  or  news  service"  shaU  mean 
any  group  or  alBliatlon  of  newspapers  and  or 
radio  and  television  stations  engaging  in 
gathering.  transnUtting  and  supplying  in- 
formation to  its  members. 

(71  "News  medium"  shaU  mean  any  news- 
paper, magazine  or  other  periodical,  radio 
station,  television  station,  book  or  pamphlet 
or  wire  or  news  service,  any  employee  or 
agent  thereof,  and  any  Individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  or  other  legal  entity  own- 
ing, publishing  or  operating  the  same. 

(8»  "Journalist"  shaU  mean  anyone  who 
is  or  has  engaged  in  gathering,  preparing 
editing,  analyzing,  commenting  on  writing' 
broadcasting  or  processing  Information  for 
a  newspaper,  magazine,  radio  station,  tele- 
vision station,  book  or  wire  or  news  service 
and  any  employee  or  agent  thereof. 

(9i  "Source"  shall  mean  any  person,  docu- 
ment, record  or  animate  or  inanimate  sup- 
plier of  information. 

FiHiT  A:>;ENa\!:!NT  Protection  Act  of  1973 
sfction-by-section  analysis 

Sec  1.  Entitles  act  the  "First  Amendment 
Profec^ion  Act  of  1973."  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  leci,Ia-aon  to  preserve  and  protect 
the  principles  of  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  p  ibhcs  right  to  know  embodied  in  the 
Fir.st  .Amendment. 

Sec  2.  Declaration  of  findings  that  a  well- 
informed  public  is  essential  to  the  survival 
of  a  democracy,  and  that  protection  of  con- 
fidenti.-^l  relationships  between  newsmen  and 
their  ,sourres  is  necessary  to  assure  a  free 
.-»nd  unfettered  flow  of  information  to  the 
public. 

Seo  3,  Totally  exempts  any  Journalist— 
'defined  as»  reporter,  editor,  commentator. 
analv.^t,  -.vrlter.  news  gatherer,  photographer. 
cameraman,  announcer,  broadcaster,  author. 
or  any  other  employee  or  agent  of  a  news- 
p.iper.  m  iga/iae,  radio  or  television  station. 
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wire  or  news  service,  or  book — and  any  news 
medium — (defined  as)  newspaper,  magazine 
or  other  periodical,  radio  or  television  sta- 
tion, book  or  pamphlet,  or  wire  or  news  serv- 
ice and  any  employee,  agent,  operator,  or 
publisher  thereof — from  compulsory  disclo- 
sure before  Congress  or  any  F,ederal  body  of 
any  information,  (including  reporters'  notes, 
film  clips,  outtakes.  recordings,  photographs 
and  all  other  materials  in  any  form) .  wheth- 
er or  not  published,  obtained  or  received 
while  acting  as  a  journalist  or  news  medium. 

Sec.  4.  Applies  the  identical  exemption  as 
in  section  3  witli  respect  to  sources  of  in- 
formation (whether  human,  documentary, 
recorded,  animate  or  inanimate). 

Sec.  5.  Definitions  (see  above  and  text 
of  bill). 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    HONOR- 
ABLE   OLIVER    PAYNE    BOLTON 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Pall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MiNSHALL)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  always  difficult  to  say  goodby  to 
good  and  close  friends,  and  especially  so 
today  as  we  join  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
foi-mer  colleague,  the  late  Oliver  Bolton, 
whose  death  December  13,  has  left  a 
poignant  vacancy  in  the  lives  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

Oliver  Bolton  served  three  terms  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  83d 
and  84th  Congresses  and  again  in  the 
88th.  adding  his  own  luster  to  the  distin- 
guished public  service  rendered  by  both 
his  father,  the  late  Chester  C.  Bolton,  a 
Congressman  from  1929  until  his  death 
in  1939,  and  his  mother,  Frances  Payne 
Bolton,  Congresswoman  from  1940  until 
1969. 

For  a  span  of  almost  40  years,  this  re- 
markable family  gave  their  districts  and 
the  Nation  the  benefits  of  their  unex- 
celled leadership  and  wisdom.  Oliver 
never  stood  in  the  shadow  of  his  magnifi- 
cent mother,  even  during  the  periods  in 
which  they  served  together  in  the  House, 
and  this  was  a  point  of  pride  to  both  of 
them.  As  Ollie  said,  when  he  first  came 
to  Congress,  he  and  his  mother  might  not 
always  vote  alike,  but  "if  we  do,  it  will 
be  coincidence  and  not  much  more  than 
that.  We  will  have  arrived  at  our  conclu- 
sions independently  by  individual  proc- 
esses." His  mother  agreed,  adding  with 
her  characteristic  candor : 

I  don't  know  how  he  will  vote  on  the  big 
Issues,  although  we  have  discussed  many  of 
them.  The  working  of  Oliver's  mind  always 
has  fascinated  me.  for  his  thinking  has  taken 
many  unexpected  turns,  I  can  never  predict 
It, 

While  major  votes  did  occasionally  find 
them  voting  in  opposition  to  one  another, 
their  basic  philosophy  of  government 
was  similar  and  they  were  leaders  in 
many  important  legislative  battles. 

Oliver  Bolton  commanded  through  the 
strength  of  his  own  personality,  convic- 
tions, wisdom  and  wit,  the  affection  and 
respect  of  all  who  served  with  him.  To 
those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  well  as  a  friend,  he  was 
an  incomparable  companion  with  a 
ready  sense  of  humor. 

It  was  with  sorrow  that  we  watched 
Ome"s  career  shadowed  by  his  heart  con- 
dition. But  he  made  it  more  triumph  than 


tragedy  in  his  personal  life.  As  he  once 
explained  in  a  newsletter  to  hLs  constit- 
uents, following  a  heart  attack,  his  ill- 
ne.ss  had  given  him  the  ability  to  reex- 
amine his  conviciion.s,  shoring  .some  up 
and  discarding  others.  He  wrote: 

Life,  cannot  be  lived  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant tension,  but  rather  .should  be  lived  ra- 
tionally and  calmly  with  interest  in  all 
thing.s,  with  c.-ncern  for  some  and  worry  for 
none. 

Olhe  lias  left  us  now.  We  will  miss 
him  sorely,  but  with  the  tliought  always 
of  his  indomitable  spirit,  hi.s  joyous  zest 
for  living,  his  courage  in  the  face  of 
physical  adversity,  and  his  unconquer- 
able taith  in  our  great  Nation's  ability 
to  achieve  the  greatest  good. 

To  his  beloved  mother.  Mrs.  Bolton, 
to  his  charming  wife,  Adelaide,  and  his 
two  fine  sons  and  daughter.  Mrs.  Min- 
shall  and  I  extend  our  deepest,  most  sin- 
cere condolences, 

I  include  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  December  15,  1972,  at  this 
point: 

Oliver    P,    Bolton,    Ex-Ohio    Congressman, 
Dies 
(By  Jean  R,  Hailey) 
Former  Rep,  Oliver  P.  Bolton,  a  Republi- 
can from  Ohio,  who  with  his  mother,  former 
Rep.    Frances   P,   Bolton,   also   a   Republican 
from  Ohio,  became  the  first  mother-son  team 
in  the  history  of  Congress,  died  Wednesday 
In  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

Oliver  Bolton,  who  was  55,  served  three 
terms  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
first  represented  Ohio's  llth  District  from 
1952  to  1956.  when  he  decided  not  to  seek 
re-election  after  suffering  a  heart  attack. 

His  health  later  improved  enough  so  that 
he  ran  again  in  the  same  district  and  was 
re-elected  to  a  third  term  in  1962.  He  was 
defeated  two  years  later  when  he  ran  for 
representative-at-large  from  Ohio. 

His  mother,  who  now  lives  in  Mentor.  Ohio, 
represented  the  22d  District  of  that  state  for 
14  consecutive  terms  in  Congress  until  her 
defeat  in  1968.  She  succeeded  his  father, 
Chester  C.  Bolton,  who  was  serving  his  fifth 
term  in  Congress  when  he  died  in  1939. 

Oliver  Bolton,  who  was  born  in  Cleveland 
on  Washington's  Birthday,  attended  St.  Al- 
ban's  School  here  and  later  graduated  from 
Harvard  College.  He  also  held  a  bachelor  of 
law  degree  from  Western  Reserve  University 
in  Cleveland. 

During  World  War  II,  he  served  with  the 
Intelligence  section  of  the  5th  Marine  Am- 
phibious Corps  In  the  Pacific. 

He  soon  became  involved  in  Republican 
politics  In  Ohio,  although  years  earlier,  while 
he  was  a  student  at  Harvard,  he  had  ven- 
tured that  he  would  never  follow  in  his 
father's  footsteps. 

He  recalled  later  that  he  changed  his  mind, 
after  he  served  as  chauffeur  for  his  father 
during  a  campaign. 

"I  learned  a  lot  about  politics,  and  I've 
changed  my  mind  about  a  lot  of  things," 
he  said  after  he  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress. "I  first  started  then  to  see  the  work- 
ings of  practical  politics  and  some  of  the 
fallacies  of  textbook  politics." 

During  his  first  two  terms  in  the  House. 
Rep.  Bolton  supported  flexible  farm  price 
supports,  foreign  aid  assistance,  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  and  civil  rights.  He  served 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  Administration  Connnit- 
tee. 

Although  there  were  strong  bonds  of  af- 
fection between  Rep.  Bolton  and  his  mother, 
he  Insisted  that  there  were  no  apron  strings 
when  it  came  to  making  decisions  on  na- 
tional legislation. 


"I  want  to  make  one  thing  clear."  he  said. 
'Mother  and  I  may  vote  alike  on  some  of 
the  questions  that  come  up  in  Congress.  If 
we  do,  it  will  be  coincidence  and  not  much 
more  than  that.  We  will  ha\e  arrived  at  our 
conclusions  independently  by  individual 
processes  " 

His  mother  agireed  on  his  indepeiidence. 

"I  don't  know  how  he  will  vote  on  the  big 
Issues,  although  we  have  discussed  many  of 
them.  The  working  of  01i\er's  mind  ahva>s 
has  fascinated  me.  for  his  thinking  has  taken 
many  unexpected  turns.  I  can  ne\er  predict 
it."  slie  said,  without  elaborating 

Oliver  Bolton  was  stricken  with  a  heart 
attack  at  the  early  age  of  38  but  relumed 
to  work  in  Congress  in  1955  after  months  of 
enforced  rest.  In  a  news  letter  to  his  con- 
stituents, he  explained  that  he  had  a  new 
philosophy: 

"You  re-examine  your  philosophy,  shore 
up  some  of  your  earlier  convictions,  discard 
others  and— with  the  wider  vision  of  one 
who  has  looked  into  the  valley — you  adopt 
broader  ones  .  .  . 

"The  weeks  in  the  hospital  have  made  you 
realize  that  life  cannot  be  lued  In  a  state  of 
constant  tension,  but  rather  should  be  lived 
rationally  and  calmly  with  interest  in  all 
things,  with  concern  for  some  and  worry  for 
none." 

After  he  decided  to  retire.  Rep.  Bolton 
continued  to  be  active  in  state  politics.  He 
served  briefly  as  Ohio  director  of  commerce. 

Most  of  his  time,  however,  was  devoted  to 
the  investment  buslne,ss  and  to  the  Dover 
Daily  Reporter  and  the  VViUouyhbv  News 
Herald,  which  he  published  from  1952  to 
1963. 

During  his  third  term,  Rep  Bolton  won  a 
battle  to  put  on  public  record  the  spending 
of  congressional  committees  and  the  Capitol 

architect. 

He  attacked  the  US  Food  and  Peace  Pro- 
pram  s  aid  to  Et;ypt  and  also  spoke  ap.Tinst 
a  propo.sed  wheat  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union 
charging  it  would  bring  "fantastic  profits"  to 
foreign  .ship  owners  such  as  Aristotle 
Onassis. 

He  furtl-.er  took  o/T  on  Onassis  when  he 
publicly  questioned  the  propriety  of  a  cruise 
taken  by  the  then  Mrs  John  P  Kennedy  on 
Ona.ssis-  yacht  in  the  Aegean  Sea  in  1963 

After  his  defeat  in  1964,  Rep  Bolton  re- 
tired from  politics,  — 

In  addition  to  his  mother,  he  is  survived 
by  his  wife.  Adelaide;  two  sons.  Charles  P 
and  William  B.;  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Jerome 
Grapry.  and  two  brothers.  Charles  B  and 
Keni-on  C.  Bolton. 

I  From  the  Wa.shinpton  Star  and  News 

Dec.  15,  19721 

Oliver   P.   Bolton.   55.   Served   in    Congress 

With  Mother 

Oliver  P.  Bolton,  55.  a  former  Republican 

congressman  from  Ohio,  died  Wedne.sdav  in 

a  Palm  Beach  hospital  of  compllratlons  from 

the  latest  of  several  heart  attacks.  He  lived 

In     Mentor,     Ohio,    and     spent    winters    in 

Florida. 

Mr  Bolton  and  his  mother,  former  Rep 
Frances  P.  Bolton,  also  an  Ohio  Republican, 
were  the  first  mother  and  son  team  to  serve 
in  Congress. 

He  was  elected  in  1952  and  1954.  but  did 
not  seek  reelection  following  a  heart  attack 
He  recovered  and  was  elfCted  to  another 
term  from  Ohio's  llth  District  in  19C2.  but 
wxs  defeated  in  the  19fi4  election  for  an  at- 
lart-'C  seat. 

His  mother,  v.  ho  was  defeated  in  19G8.  came 
to  Congress  in  1940.  the  year  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Rep.  Chester  C.  Bolton,  who 
had  served  in  Congress  since  1929.  Her  grand- 
father was  Sen.  Henry  B.  Payne.  D-Ohio. 

Mr.  Bolton,  while  a  student  at  Harvard 
University  in  1936.  told  his  father,  he  did  not 
believe  politics  was  an  honorable  callinir 
His  father  countered  by  inviting  him  to  be 
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nce  and  not  much  more  than  that.  We 
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n^ently  by  Individual  processes." 
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r.  Bolton  served  on  the  House  Adminls- 
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He   supported   civil   rights   legislation. 
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J.     WILLIAM    STANTON.     Mr. 
,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
r.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  great  pri\ilege  for  me  to  yield  to 
gressman   Bill   Stanton    from   the 
District  of   Ohio,   who   succeeded 
and  since  he  has  been  here  has 
a  magnificent  job  as  a  Member  of 
gress  from  the  great  State  of  Ohio. 
.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON,  I  thank 
colleague  from  Ohio  for  yielding. 

.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep 

;  onal  sadness  that  I  arise  at  this  time 

tribute  to  the  late  Oliver  P.  Bolton 

[  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  his 

these  past  8  years. 

who  served  with  Ollie  Bolton  would 

on  one  point:  If  you  knew  Ollie, 

liked  him.  He  had  a  personahty  un- 

by  anyone  I  have  ever  met.  He 

able  to  bring  out  the  best  qualities  in 

one  he  knew. 

-■  personal  knowledge  of  Oliver  Bol- 

extends  to  a  period  immediately  fol- 

;ig  World  War  II.  First  active  in  his 

r's  campaign  for  Congress,  he  de- 

in  1952  to  run  for  the  House  from 

newly   created    11th   Congressional 

■let.   It   was   my   pleasure   to   work 

ily  v\ith  him  at  that  time  and  to  share 

him  the  thrill  of  victorv  on  election 

t. 

.  Speaker,  only  failing  health  kept 

Bolton  from  a  brilliant  political 

He  was  a  man  of  great  courage 

ability:     a    man    who    had    few 

as  a  public  speaker,  a  man  who 

a  spade  a  spade,  and  gained  new 

ds  and  allies  wherever  he  went. 

his  heart  would  no  longer  take 

heat  of  the  political  arena,  he  vol- 

ily  retired  in  1956  from  Congress. 

he  answered  an  appeal  from  the 

of  our  congressional  district  to 

to  Congress,  However,  his  health 

not  improve  and  for  a  period  of  15 

,  it  handicapped  him  far  greater 

most  people  ever  realized. 


\\hen 


Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  editorial  in  Oli- 
ver Bolton's  hometown  paper,  the  News- 
Herald,  which  he  once  owned,  said  it 
better  than  I  can: 

It  would  not  be  out  of  line  to  call  him  a 
great  American.  He  was  a  man  you  couldn't 
help  but  love,  a  man  you  couldn't  help 
respect:  he  was  in  every  way  a  tremendous 
person. 

I  will  miss  him  and  so  will  everyone 
else  who  knew  him. 

To  his  wife,  .\die,  his  mother,  our  be- 
loved former  colleague  Frances,  and  the 
other  members  of  his  family  I  extend  my 
sincere  condolences. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  »Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  who  serves  with  me  on  the 
same  committee,  and  I  rise  only  to  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  J.  William 
Stanton  I  who  has  just  spoken,  and  with 
the  other  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Minshall  I  in  expressing  my  condolences 
and  in  joining  at  this  moment  concerning 
the  fact  that  this  very  fine  Ohioan  and 
fine  American  has  passed  on, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in  my  first  year, 
and.  in  fact,  had  not  gotten  very  far  into 
that  year  in  the  Congress,  when  I  met 
Repre.sentative  Bolton.  For  a  while  we 
were  neighbors.  My  first  office  assign- 
ment was  on  the  seventh  floor,  room 
1741,  of  the  Longworth  Building,  and  as 
a  result  I  discovered  soon  that  in  this 
new  constellation  of  faces  Oliver  Bolton 
was  friendly.  And  we  became  fairly  good 
friends  considering  the  fact  that  he  re- 
mained only  for  that  one  Congress  after 
my  first  venture  on  this  scene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  share  in  the 
assessments  that  have  been  made  of 
Oliver  Bolton.  He  had  a  unique  person- 
ality, and  was  warmhearted,  friendly, 
down-to-earth.  He  was  very  much  a 
human  being:  and  he  did  not  let  the  office 
go  to  his  head.  I  sincerely  regret  that  he 
has  passed  on.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
he  is  still  very,  very  useful.  You  could  not 
know  Mr.  Bolton  without  feeling  that  you 
were  talking  to  a  very  fine  young  man. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  al- 
lowing me  to  express  my  condolences  at 
this  moment. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  certainly  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Te.xas  (Mr.  Gonzalez i.  for  his  kind 
words. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  iMr.  Devine>. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  think 
that  Ollie  Bolton  held  a  rather  unique 
position  in  this  House  as  the  famous 
son  of  a  famous  father,  and  a  famous 
mother,  both  of  whom  served  here  in 
the  Congress.  Of  course,  his  father,  Ches- 
ter, was  here  long  before  I  ever  served  in 
the  Congress,  but  his  mother.  Frances 
P.  Bolton,  Congresswoman  Bolton — we 
called  her  "Congresslady  ' — was  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  unique  persons  who  ever 


served  in  this  body.  She  was  highly  re- 
spected in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  highly  respected  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Oliver  came  to  the  Congress  and  served 
in  a  dififerent  district  from  that  of  his 
mother,  but  they  served  together  at  the 
same  time.  I  cannot  think  of  another 
family  in  the  annals  of  the  history  of 
the  Congress  as  a  unique  as  theirs,  with 
a  father,  mother,  and  son  who  served  in 
the  Congress. 

Oliver  Bolton  served  in  this  body,  and 
he  served  honorably,  efficiently,  and  well. 
Oliver  was  quite  active  in  our  political 
party,  taking  an  extremely  active  part 
in  it  even  though  he  did  suffer  from  ill 
health.  He  was  a  friend  of  mine.  I  know 
we  are  all  thankful  for  the  contribu- 
tions that  he  made,  not  only  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  to 
the  Bolton  family  name. 

Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  and  again  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mi-.  Minshall\  for  taking 
this  special  order. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
the  deepest  regret  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  our  former  colleague,  Oliver  P. 
Bolton,  on  December  13. 

I  have  especially  fond  recollections  of 
Mr.  Bolton  because  we  came  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  about  the  same 
time,  we  are  essentially  the  same  age,  we 
are  both  from  Ohio  and  we  served  to- 
gether for  a  time  on  the  same  commit- 
tee. 

Oliver  came  naturally  by  his  commit- 
ment to  public  service.  The  Bolton  family 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Ohio 
and  each  of  his  parents  served  many 
years  in  the  Congress  with  real  dedica- 
tion and  distinction.  But  Oliver  was  much 
more  than  a  thoughtful,  intelligent  Rep- 
resentative. He  was  a  warm  and  gracious 
human  being,  with  courage  and  resilience 
to  overcome  adversity  and  personal  loss. 
To  the  Bolton  family  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy  upon  the  loss  of  this  splen- 
did and  outstanding  gentleman.  He 
served  his  conrununity  and  Nation  proudly 
and  well,  and  many  of  us  share  the  sense 
of  loss  which  is  felt  so  keenly  by  his 
family  and  close  friends. 

Mrs.  SULLLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  had  brothers  and  fathers  and  sons 
serving  simultaneously  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate — the  Mortons,  the  Syming- 
tons, and  the  Gold  waters,  for  instance- 
but  the  Boltons  were  the  only  mother 
and  son  to  serve  simultaneously  in  the 
House.  Former  Congresswoman  Frances 
P.  Bolton  served  here  with  such  great 
distinction  for  so  long  and  is  so  loved 
by  all  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing  her  that  when  her  son  Oliver 
was  elected  from  a  different  district  of 
Ohio  and  came  into  the  House  where  his 
mother  was  then  a  political  star  his  role 
was  a  difficult  one.  Their  views  and  votes 
on  legislation  were  often  different,  and 
Congressman  Oliver  P.  Bolton  was  often 
admonished  in  a  good-natured  way  by 
other  Members  that  "mother  knows 
best." 

During  his  service  here,  Mr.  Bolton  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  fought 
resolutely  for  what  he  believed  In  and 
earned  the  respect  of  all  of  his  colleagues. 
During  our  second  terms  in  the  House,  we 
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served  together  on  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  He  was  an  able 
and  effective  advocate  of  the  legislative 
positions  he  favored  and  he  contributed 
much  to  our  deliberations.  He  was  a  pop- 
ular Member  of  the  House  and  his  death 
has  saddened  all  who  knew  him. 

I  express  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
remarkable  mother  and  to  the  other 
members  of  his  family. 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
those  familiar  with  the  personal  ant",  po- 
litical achievements  of  the  Honorable 
Oliver  P.  Bolton,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  delegation,  news  of  his  passing 
has  been  received  in  a  spirit  of  deep  re- 
morse. Throughout  his  lifetime  he  stood 
as  a  symbol  of  political  integrity  in  the 
eyes  of  thousands,  and  his  independence, 
innate  honesty  and  unquestionable  cour- 
age endeared  him  to  the  many  fortunate 
enough  to  know  him,  both  in  his  native 
Ohio  and  here  in  Washington. 

Oliver  Bolton  was  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard College,  class  of  1939,  and  served 
his  country  for  5  years  during  World  War 
II,  Upon  returning  to  civilian  life,  he 
studied  law  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity and  entered  politics  with  consider- 
able enthusiasm.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Ohio  Young  Republicans  in  1948  and 
1949,  and  Young  Republican's  National 
Committeeman  from  Ohio  in  1950  and 
1951.  He  was  nominated  for  Congress  by 
hfe  party  in  1952  and  elected. 

As  a  Congressman,  Oliver  Bolton 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  performing  with  distinc- 
tion. His  knowledge  of  finance  and  his 
deep  concern  for  fiscal  responsibility 
made  him  a  leader  in  committee  and  on 
the  House  floor. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Senate 
during  the  period  of  his  service  in  Con- 
gress, I  had  occasion  to  meet  with  Oliver 
Bolton  on  numerous  occasions,  to  discuss 
the  problems  confronting  our  State  and 
our  respective  districts. 

In  all  my  dealings  with  him.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  deep  sincerity  of  his  opin- 
ions and  his  intense  desire  to  work  for 
what  he  regarded  as  the  benefit  of  his 
district,  his  State,  and  his  countiy. 

We  were  from  different  parties,  he  and 
I,  and  on  many  issues  we  were  in  total 
disagreement.  But  on  many  others  we 
could,  in  fact,  agree,  and  work  together 
productively  in  friendship  and  harmony. 
Oliver  Bolton  was  an  outstanding  Rep- 
resentative during  his  time  in  Congress, 
and  I  wish  now  to  commend  his  perform- 
ance and  praise  the  memory  of  a  leader 
who  will  be  missed  by  all  who  served  with 
him. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  who 
served  with  him  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  could  be  less  than  deeply 
moved  by  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  our  former  colleague,  Oliver 
Bolton. 

I  served  with  Ollie  Bolton  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  came 
to  know  him,  not  only  as  a  fine  and  dis- 
tinguished member  of  that  committee, 
who  knew  the  work  of  the  committee 
well  and  who  used  that  knowledge  to 
serve  his  constituency  and  his  Nation:  I 
knew  him  also  as  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing, one  of  the  most  friendly,  one  of  the 


most  delightful  men  I  could  ever  come 
to  know. 

There  was  an  enthusiasm  about  every- 
thing he  did  that  was  Infectious.  He  was 
a  friend  to  everyone,  and  he  had  the 
complete  respect  of  all. 

He  served  here  in  the  Congress  with 
his  mother.  They  represented  the  great 
State  of  Ohio  here  in  Wa.shington,  and 
they  represented  it  well. 

To  his  family  who  mourn  his  pas.'.ins 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy.  He  was  a 
fine  man,  a  distinguished  man.  a  warm 
friend,  and  an  outstanding  public 
servant. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Ml'.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  in  extending  sympathy  to  the  family 
of  our  late  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Oliver  P.  Bolton,  who  served  the  State 
of  Ohio  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Ollie  Bolton  was  a  member  of  one  of 
Ohio's  distinguished  families,  a  family 
which  established  a  long  tradition  of  pub- 
lic service,  particularly  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  His  father,  Chester  C. 
Bolton,  served  in  the  House  from  the  71st 
through  76th  Congresses,  and  his  mother, 
Frances  P.  Bolton,  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  for  14  consecutive  terms. 

Among  Ollies  major  contributions  to 
our  Nation's  progress  was  his  farsighted 
interest  in  making  more  congressional 
records  available  to  the  public.  He  played 
an  instrumental  role  in  opening  for  pub- 
lic scrutiny  congressional  financial  in- 
formation, particularly  with  respect  to 
committees.  In  an  era  when  the  public's 
"right  to  know"  is  of  vital  importance, 
we,  as  Members  of  the  Hou.se  and  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  appreciate 
Ollie's  foresight. 

His  friendliness,  integrity,  and  percep- 
tion attracted  me  to  him  during  our  brief 
association  in  the  late  1950's.  It  was  these 
same  qualities  which,  through  the  years, 
earned  him  the  respect  and  friendship 
of  those  constituents  and  congressional 
colleagues  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him. 

Mrs.  Whalen  joins  me  in  extending  to 
former  Congresswoman  Bolton  and  to 
Ollie's  family  our  sincere  condolences. 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  speak  of  the  pa.ssing 
of  our  former  beloved  colleague  Oliver 
Bolton.  I  remember  with  great  pleasure 
how  we  worked  together  on  a  number  of 
projects — one  in  particular  was  to  have 
a  patriotic  and  inspirational  content  in 
our  postage  stamps,  a  thing  which  is 
now  a  well-established  policy.  Like  his 
mother,  our  former  beloved  colleague, 
Frances  Bolton,  he  brought  to  Congress 
high  ideals  and  warmrh  and  humanity 
which  will  long  be  remembered  together 
with  the  substantial  contributions  of 
both  of  the  Boltons  as  major  legislators. 
My  family  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  widow  and  family  and  to  his 
mother  and  her  family  as  well.  We  will 
long  miss  Oliver  and  remember  him  not 
only  for  his  good  work  in  Congress  but  for 
the  warm  personal  friend.ship  which  he 
generously  gave  to  all  of  us. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachasetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  deep  regret  that  I 
learned  of  the  passing  of  our  former  col- 
league. Representative  Oliver  P.  Bolton. 


He  was  ..  fine  man  and  a  distinguished 
American. 

It  is  especially  sad  since  he  was  still  in 
the  prime  of  life.  But  during  his  life  he 
served  his  country  well,  and  no  man  can 
ask  for  more. 

Altliough  I  was  not  privileged  to  .serve 
with  him.  I  grew  to  know  and  admire 
his  mother,  our  colleague  Mrs.  Frances 
Bolton.  Oliver  and  his  mother  were  the 
only  mother  and  son  team  ever  to  serve 
in  the  Hou.-^e  of  Representatives.  They 
were  quite  a  team,  and  the  peoiJlc  of 
Ohio  v.ere  served  well  by  their  diligent 
endeavors. 

My  deepest  sympathies  are  extended 
to  Mrs.  Bolton.  I  know  that  she  wa:s  her 
son's  greatest  source  of  support  and  in- 
spiration. As  she  will  miss  him,  so  shall 
we  all. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  profound  feeling  of  sadness  that 
I  address  my  comments  to  the  death 
.some  weeks  ago  of  our  former  colleague 
and  long-time  friend  Oliver  P.  Bolton. 

The  Bolton  family  has  enjoyed  a  rec- 
ord of  public  service  to  the  State  of  Ohio 
and  to  the  Nation  almost  unparalleled  m 
our  Nation's  history.  Ollie  Bolton's  great 
contributions  to  that  tradition  were  both 
v.-ell  known  and  respected  by  the  voters 
of  Ohio  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Hill. 

My  personal  relationship  with  the  Bol- 
ton family  wctends  back  to  childhood 
when  my  father  and  Ollie's  late  father. 
Chester  C.  Bolton,  served  together  in  the 
House.  When  the  senior  Mr.  Bolton  died. 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  widow.  Frances 
Payne  Bolton  who  served  until  1968.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  young  Ollie  undertook  his 
own  separate  political  career  and  even- 
tually served  with  his  mother  and  my 
father  in  the  House  during  the  83d.  84th. 
and  88th  Congresses.  And  then  in  1965  it 
was  my  privilege  to  come  here  to  serve 
with  Mrs.  Bolton  for  a  short  time.  But 
Ollie's  .service  in  the  Hou.se  preceded 
mine  and  so  I  never  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve  personally  \\1th  him. 

Ollie  had  early  been  Identified  a.s  one 
of  the  rising  young  political  stars  in  Ohio, 
and  following  his  three  terms  represent- 
ing Ohio's  Third  Congressional  District, 
he  ran  for  the  State's  Congrc.s.sman-at- 
large  seat  in  1964.  Unfortunately,  that 
year  was  not  a  good  one  for  Republicans 
and  he  was  defeated.  Such  a  loss  can  be 
tolerated  as  one  of  the  transitory  for- 
tunes of  politics.  Tlie  real  loss  came  when 
coronary  disea.se  obliged  Ollie.  for  the 
sake  of  his  family  and  himself,  to  give  up 
the  strenuous  life  of  politics.  The  loss  was 
not  so  much  his  as  it  was  a  loss  to  the 
people  of  Ohio  and  the  Nation  because 
he  had  on  him  the  mark  of  greatne.ss  and 
within  him  the  capacities  of  character. 
commonsen.se  and  persuasive  leadership 
to  give  his  State,  his  party  and  his  Na- 
tion many  years  of  devoted  and  capable 
service. 

Ollie  had  the  necessary  dedication,  too. 
Tlic  Boltons  never  participated  in  politics 
as  a  means  of  paying  the  family  bills. 
They  considered  public  .service  one  of  the 
obligations,  like  their  many  pilanthro- 
pies.  which  came  with  wealth.  But  Ollie 
could  not  have  worked  harder  had  he 
been  poor  than  he  did  in  the  pragmatic 
business  of  campaigning  or  in  the  phil- 
osophic business  of  espousing  his  view- 
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po*it  on  legislative  matters.  And  he  al- 

v.cijs  did  it  with  an  articulate  deftness 

an  appealing  humor  that  won  the 

ndyhip  of  his  adversaries,  if  not  their 

s.  He  was  a  great  guy  as  v.ell  as  great 

tician. 

":  Tie  Browns  have  felt  the  deepest  ties 

affection  for  the  Bolton  family,  and 

now  extend  our  sympathies  in  the 

parsing  of  one  of  its  members. 

'he  deatli  of  Oliver  Bolton  represents 
loss  of  a  dear  friend  to  those  of  us 
knew  him  and  the  loss  of  a  trtie  pub- 
.servant  to  the  citizens  of  Ohio  and 
Nation.  We  shall  miss  him  greatly, 
[r.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  .  Din  with  my  colleague  from  Ohio  '  Mr. 
MiisHALL',  and  the  other  Members  here 
todiy.  in  paying  respect  to  our  former 
col]  eague.  the  Honorable  Oliver  P.  Bolton. 
C  ur  colleague,  Mr.  Bolton,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  Ohio's — and  the  Nation's— 
mo.t  remarkable  political  families.  He 
hin  self  served  three  terms  in  the  House 
of  I  lepresentatives  and  was  active  in  civic 
anc  commimity  activities  throughout  his 
life  He  was  former  secretary  of  com- 
mei  ce  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  a  major 
nev  spaper  publisher,  and  a  member  of 
the  Kent  State  University  board  of 
tru:  tees 
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ring  his  service  with  us  here  in  the 

i;se.  he  had  the  distinction  of  having 

colleague  his  mother,  the  Honorable 

icis  P.  Bolton.  Together,  his  mother 

father — the  late  Chester  C.  Bolton — 

in   the  House  for  a  remarkable 

of  40  years. 

who  served  with  "Ollie"  will  miss 
presence  and  the  warm  association 
is  company.  We  all  extend  our  deep- 
condolences    and    sympathy    to    his 
her.  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  to 
brother.  I  hope  that  this  family  will 
trengthened  in  the  widespread  ap- 
iation  of  his  devotion  and  dedica- 
to  the  public  service. 
.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard 
■ealize    that    our    former    colleague, 
P.  Bolton,  has  broken  from  the 
I  :s.  A  comparatively  young  man.  it 
?d  that  he  had  many  useful  years 
vice  ahead  of  him. 

iver  Bolton  served  his  Nation  well. 

as  a  soldier  during  World  War  II, 

he  acquitted  himself  bravely,  and 

in  the  political  arena,   where   he 

with     great   distinction.   He 

time  also  to  make  a  name  for  him- 

in  the  fields   of  law  and  journalism. 

While  I  mourn  his  untimely  passing,  I 

gi-ateful  that  his  paths  and   mine 

frequently  during  the  years.  My 

sympathies  are  extended  to  the 

bers  of  his  family.  May  God  com- 

and  sustain  them  in  the  days  ahead. 

RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 

of   Oliver  P.   Bolton   the   United 

loses  one  of  its  ablest  and  most 

ligent  citizens.  Mrs.  Rhodes  and  I 

one  of  our  closest  and  dearest  per- 

"  friends. 

iver  Bolton  and  I  came  to  Congress 

■  her  in  1953.  He  was  one  of  the  orig- 

members  of  the  S.O.S.  group,  and 

much  to  do  with  the  83d  Club  and 

ajctivities.  Ollie  was  probably  the  most 

member  of  the   83d   Club.   He 

said  or  did  anything  which  was 
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unkind  or  demeaning  to  any  person,  and 
always  had  a  jovial  word  and  a  slap  on 
the  back  for  his  colleagues.  Being  around 
him  made  you  feel  that  the  day  was  just 
a  little  bit  better  than  it  had  been  before 
he  came  on  to  the  scene. 

Oliver  Bolton  was  a  fine  Congressman. 
He  represented  his  district  and  the  peo- 
ple in  it  conscientiously  and  well.  His 
voice  was  only  raised  in  the  interest-s  of 
his  country,  his  .State  and  his  district 
as  he  saw  them.  His  opinions  were  sought 
after  and  heeded. 

Ollie  was  a  great  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try, but  he  was  also  a  devoted  father, 
husband  and  son.  Knowing  the  Bolton 
family  has  enriched  the  lives  of  many 
of  us.  Certainly,  the  mother-son  com- 
bination of  Frances  P.  Bolton  and  Oliver 
P.  Bolton  represented  a  great  t«am  work- 
ing for  our  cotmtry  and  it.s  people. 

Mrs.  Rhodes  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Adie  Bolton  and 
her  family  upon  this  Ic-^s.  which  we 
share. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sudden  passing  of  my  good  friend  and 
former  colleague  Oliver  Bolton  came  as 
a  real  shock.  Ollie  served  in  this  body 
with  great  distinction.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  have  known  him  not  only  as  a 
colleague  but  as  a  warm  personal  friend. 
We  both  came  here  in  the  83d  Congress. 
Those  who  served  with  him  know  what 
a  warm  and  jovial  personality  he  was. 
After  he  retired  from  Congress  several 
years  ago  he  still  maintained  an  active 
concern  for  the  affairs  of  Government 
and  he  never  forgot  the  friendships  he 
made  here.  Peg  and  I  had  the  privilege 
recently  of  visiting  Ollie  and  Adie  at 
their  home  in  Palm  Beach.  Even  in  ad- 
versities of  health  his  warm  and  con- 
genial personality  never  changed. 

Peg  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  lovely  wife  Adie  and  family 
and  to  his  mother  Mrs.  Bolton  with 
whom  we  also  served  for  many  years. 
May  the  memory  that  he  was  a  wonder- 
ful husband,  father  and  son  who  served 
his  counti-y  with  such  dedication  sus- 
tain them  in  their  time  of  bereavement. 
Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mourn- 
fully commend  to  my  colleagues"  atten- 
tion the  passing  and  death  of  former 
Congressman  Oliver  Payne  Bolton,  a 
member  of  one  of  Ohio's  most  honorable 
and  prestigious  political  families. 

Oliver  Bolton  served  in  the  83d,  84th. 
and  88th  U.S.  Congresses.  Both  of  his 
parents  were  Members  of  Congress  as 
was  his  maternal  great  grandfather.  His 
father  was  Chester  Castle  Bolton  who 
had  a  distinguished  record  of  military 
service  during  World  War  I  and  served 
in  Congress  from  March  4.  1929,  to 
January  3,  1937.  and  for  10  months  in 
the  76th  Congress  until  his  death. 

Mrs.  Frances  Payne  Bolton  succeeded 
her  husband,  was  reelected  to  14  suc- 
ceeding Congresses  and  to  the  91st  U.S. 
Congress.  She  was  a  granddaughter  of 
Henry  B.  Payne  who  served  in  the  44th 
Congress  and  was  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
Ohio  from  March  4,  1885,  to  March  3 
1891. 

Treading  in  ancestral  footsteps,  Oliver 
Bolton  was  24  years  old  when  America 
entered  World  War  II  and  he  served  5 


years  in  the  military,  including  a  tour 
with  the  5th  Amphibious  Corps  in  the 
South  Pacific.  After  discharge,  he  com- 
pleted his  legal  education  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1947. 

Subsequently,  he  was  elected  cha.r- 
man  of  the  Ohio  Young  Repubhcans  for 
2  years,  was  national  committeeman  to 
the  Young  Republicans  2  more  years, 
publisher  of  two  newspapers  from  1952 
to  1963,  Ohio  State  Director  of  Com- 
merce and,  finally,  an  investment  banker 
in  Mentor.  Ohio. 

Oliver  Payne  Bolton  was  only  55  when 
he  died  last  December  13.  He  had  made 
himself  always  available  for  consulta- 
tion on  matters  of  public  service.  We, 
who  knew  him  and  came  to  admire  and 
respect  him  down  through  the  years, 
shall  miss  his  sage  advice  and  willing 
counsel. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  my  good  friend  and 
valuable  public  servant,  the  late  Oliver  P. 
Bolton  of  Ohio.  Ollie  was  always  one  of 
my  favorites  because  of  his  warmth  and 
friendliness.  I  first  became  associated 
with  Ollie  when  I  was  in  the  Young  Re- 
publican National  Federation  in  the  mid- 
dle fifties.  At  that  time  he  was  one  of 
the  most  energetic  yoimg  Members  of 
Congress. 

Wlien  I  first  came  to  Congress  in  1961, 
I  was  able  to  know  Oliver  P.  Bolton  in 
a  different  capacity,  as  a  colleague  and 
fellow  candidate.  My  previous  high  re- 
gard for  him  was  multiplied  many  times 
by  my  good  fortune  in  working  closely 
with  him  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  88th  Congress  and  on  the 
campaign  trails. 

Ollie  Bolton  generated  a  warmth  and  a 
concern  and  was  one  of  our  most  popular 
statewide  candidates.  Unfortimately, 
1964  was  not  a  good  year  for  Republicans 
and  Ollie 's  brilliant  career,  already  par- 
tially hindered  by  problems  of  health, 
came  to  a  close.  Even  after  that,  Oliver 
Bolton  was  active  and  interested  in  poli- 
tics and  the  Republican  party  and  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  have  our  paths  cross 
often. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  sincere  re- 
grets at  his  imtimely  passing.  I  know 
their  loss  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  truly  loved  and 
respected  by  his  friends  and  colleagues 
in  Congress  and  thousands  of  people 
throughout  his  congressional  district  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.  Ollie  Bolton  set  very 
high  standards  and  was  an  inspiration 
to  us  all. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
late  colleague,  Oliver  Bolton,  was  an  out- 
standing Member  of  this  body  during  the 
period  when  he  served  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  from  Ohio.  I  join  my  col- 
leagues this  afternoon  in  paying  respect 
to  his  memory. 

He  was  a  very  effective  Member,  re- 
spected by  those  of  us  who  were  honored 
to  serve  with  him,  for  his  knowledge  of 
legislative  procedures,  his  skill  in  debate, 
and  the  great  devotion  with  which  he 
fulfilled  his  assignment  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  public.  He  was  a  respected 
and  effective  Republican  political  leader 
in  Ohio  as  well  and,  in  his  legislative  and 
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political  activities,  he  set  an  example 
wlilch  shows  the  best  in  American  public 
service.  Oliver  was  also  a  very  friendly 
and  congenial  companion,  a  true  friend, 
and  one  of  the  finest  individuals  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
serve. 

We  also  recognize  that  he  served  in  the 
best  traditions  of  the  great  service  that 
his  family  has  given  to  public  ofiBce, 
serving  as  he  did  in  the  same  body  in 
which  his  father  and  mother  served  as 
Representatives. 

Mrs.  Derwinski  and  I  send  our  con- 
dolences to  his  wife,  Adelaide. 

Mr.  MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  Include  among  the  tributes 
being  paid  to  Oliver  Bolton  today  the 
warm  words  of  affection  spoken  for  him 
by  another  former  colleague  of  ours, 
William  H.  Ayres. 

TBIBUTE    to    OUVER    BOLTO>f 

OUle  Bolton  was  unique  amongst  men, 
unique  amongst  Congressmen,  unique 
amongst  friends. 

I  doubt  If  Ollie  Bolton  had  an  enemy.  If 
he  did  they  never  made  such  an  admission. 
Mary  Helen  Joins  me  In  saying  "Mrs.  Bolton, 
your  late  son,  Ollie,  died  too  young.  For- 
tunately, his  sons  will  carrj-  on  the  heritage. 
What  they  have  been  left  shall  never  die. 

My  deepest  sympathy  to  OlUe's  widow, 
Adie.  Her  strength  Is  too  great  to  ever 
weaken. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mi".  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  pei-sonal  loss  that  we  take 
note  of  the  passing  of  our  friend  and 
former  colleague,  the  late  Oliver  P.  Bol- 
ton,. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  both  his 
father  and  mother,  Oliver  Bolton  served 
as  a  member  of  this  body  with  honor  and 
distinction.  He  will  long  be  remembered 
as  one  of  our  outstanding  Congressmen — 
one  who  brought  to  his  office  a  wisdom 
and  judgment  that  distinguished  his 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

To  his  family,  friends,  and  associates 
I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  regret 
that  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  mourn- 
ing the  passing  of  Oliver  Payne  Bolton, 
om-  former  colleague  from  Ohio.  He  was 
a  man  sincerely  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  democracy  in  our  great 
Nation.  He  was  a  champion  of  freedom, 
for  not  only  this  country,  but  for  all 
countries  who  were  threatened  or  op- 
pressed by  outside  forces. 

He  distinguished  himself  with  a  rich 
and  varied  career  as  soldier,  newspaper 
publisher.  Congressman,  public  servant, 
and  banker. 

When  America  went  to  war  in  1941. 
Mr.  Bolton,  as  a  member  of  the  107th 
Cavalry  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard,  en- 
tered active  duty  and  served  his  country 
for  5  years,  until  1946. 

His  first  political  experience  was  gained 
with  the  Ohio  Young  Republicans,  an 
organization  which  he  served  as  chair- 
man in  1948  and  1949.  and  as  the  Young 
Republicans  national  committeeman 
from  Ohio  in  1950  and  1951. 

Bolton  also  distinguished  himself  in 
the  field  of  journalism  as  publisher  of  the 
Lake  Comity  News  Herald,  WUloughby, 
Ohio,  and  the  Daily  Reporter,  Dover, 
Ohio,  during  the  fifties  and  early  sixties. 


He  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
1952,  capably  representing  his  district 
during  the  83d  and  84th  Congresses.  After 
a  tenure  as  director  of  commerce  for 
Ohio,  he  returned  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  88th  Congress. 

During  his  fuial  years,  he  was  a  partner 
of  Prescott,  Merrill,  Turben  &  Co.,  in- 
vestment bankers.  He  will  be  remembered 
by  his  many  friends  both  in  public  serv- 
ice and  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
this  chance  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  late  colleague.  Oliver  P.  Bolton,  who 
died  on  December  13. 

We  all  know — it  was  amply  played  up 
throughout  his  career  and  again  in  his 
obituary  notices — that  Oliver  Bolton  was 
"part  of  the  first  mother-son  team  to 
serve  in  the  House." 

But  it  would  be  unfair  and  unfortunate 
If  this  "first,"  impressive  though  it  may 
be,  became  his  prime  lasting  identifica- 
tion. 

Oliver  Bolton  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered not  simply  for  family  relationships, 
but  as  a  concerned  and  conscientious 
Congressman  in  his  own  right. 

The  tragedy  of  a  heart  attack  suffered 
when  he  was  just  38  years  old  interrupted 
a  promising  congressional  career  after 
two  terms  in  1956. 

Months  of  enforced  idleness  gave  him 
a  chance  to  hone  his  own  philosophy: 
he  decided  that  "life  cannot  be  lived  in  a 
state  of  constant  tension,  but  rather 
should  be  lived  rationally  and  calmly 
with  interest  in  all  things,  with  concern 
for  some  and  worry  for  none." 

Sufficiently  recovered  to  take  on  his 
House  duties  again  in  1962.  he  won  re- 
election and  returned  to  exlubit  his  in- 
terest and  concern  anew-. 

Serving  with  him  on  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  I  found 
him  to  be  both  a  legislator  who  did  his 
homework  on  matters  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  a  true  gentleman  at  all  times. 
He  cared  about  people,  and  he  showed  it. 

I  extend  my  sincere  symathy  to  his 
mother,  former^  Representative  Frances 
P.  Bolton;  his /wife,  Adelaide,  and  his 
family.  / 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  little  tliat  I  can  add  to  the  beautiful 
eulogies  for  our  departed  colleague. 
Oliver  Bolton,  of  Ohio. 

Ollie  was  one  of  my  best  friends,  having 
arrived  in  Washington  as  a  newly  elected 
Congressman  the  same  day  I  did.  Ollie 
had  many  outstanding  attributes,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, was  his  boundless  enthusiasm  for 
life.  He  was  a  man  of  tremendous  energy 
and  yet  he  always  took  the  time  to  be 
courteous  and  kind  to  those  with  whom 
he  dealt. 

As  one  member  of  the  unique  team  of 
mother-son  legislators.  Ollie  showed 
great  respect  and  admiration  for  his 
mother.  Representative  Frances  Bolton, 
and  yet  he  at  times  showed  his  independ- 
ence by  voting  differently  than  she. 

I  extend  my  sincere  condolences  to  his 
wife.  Adie,  and  their  children  and  espe- 
cially to  his  mother  who  made  such  a 
remarkable  name  for  her.self  while  serv- 
ing in  this  body. 


Mr.  BROYHILL  ol  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  with  great  sorrow  that  I 
learned  of  the  passing  of  oiu-  former  col- 
league in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Oliver  P.  Bolton.  Although  Ollie  had  not 
.sei-ved  in  the  Congress  since  1965. 1  know 
that  he  is  fondly  remembered  by  niany 
Members  here. 

Ollie  Bolton  came  from  a  distinguished 
and  politically  active  Ohio  family  with 
a  tradition  of  Government  service.  Fiist 
elected  to  the  83d  Congress,  he  served  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  1953 
to  1957.  After  dropping  out  of  public  life 
for  a  short  period,  Ollie  was  reelected  to 
the  88th  Congress  in  1962.  This  was  the 
year  I  was  fii-st  elected  to  the  House, 
and  OUie  and  I  became  close  friends  at 
that  time. 

I  greatly  respected  him  for  his  grasp 
of  national  problems  and  his  legislative 
abilities.  It  was  a  privilege  to  serve  with 
him  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
an  honor  to  have  been  his  friend.  I  would 
like  to  extend  to  his  family  my  sincere 
condolences  on  their  loss. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  one 
of  our  former  associates  in  this  body  dies 
the  whole  Congress  seems  touched  with 
a  sense  of  sadness  and  humility.  We  say 
to  ourselves,  in  due  time  there  go  I.  and 
we  reflect  on  what,  if  anything,  we  hav  e 
done,  or  will  do.  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered in  the  short  span  we  are  privileged 
to  walk  and  work  in  this  House. 

Oliver  Bolton  was  m>-  friend.  We  were 
not  close — did  not  serve  on  the  same 
committees — were  not  of  the  same  party: 
but.  as  a  fellow  representative  of  the 
people  we  each,  in  our  own  way,  worked 
in  this  Hall  to  hammer  out  on  the  anvil 
of  controver.sy  and  compromi.se.  ilie 
legislation  of  our  day. 

His  service  here  was  short.  Plagued  b.v 
ill  health  he  served  two  terms — fiom 
1953  to  1957— and  then  in  1963  returned 
for  another  term.  Born  on  George  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  in  1917.  he  died  at  the 
early  a.?e  of  55  years. 

Who  can  say  what  Oliver  Bolton,  son 
of  a  distinguished  father  and  motlier 
who  both  served  long  and  ably  in  t)ii'- 
House,  might  have  done  had  not  Provi- 
dence decreed  for  him  a  short  and  inter- 
rupted service  in  this  body? 

The  concern  of  all  of  us.  I  hope.  wjH 
be  of  comfort  to  his  mother  and  hi^ 
loved  ones.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
participate  in  paying  tribute  to  him  and 
to  hLs  service  as  a  Member  of  the  Hou.'^e 
of  ReiJresentatives. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  Americans  of  the  Territory 
of  Guam  and  my.self.  I  take  this  ojjpoi- 
lunity  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pa.viii:-^ 
our  respects  to  the  memory  of  tiie  late 
Congressfhan  Oliver  P.  Bolton,  who  un- 
fortunately i3;i<v-.d  away  this  past  De- 
cember. 

Congressman  Bolton  was  tnily  a  credii 
to  his  country  and  his  absence  will  be  un- 
doubtedly felt  by  his  friends  and  former 
colleai^ucs.  During  the  late  Congrcvs- 
man's  service  in  the  House,  he  was  an 
active  supporter  of  legislation  which  vv;<s 
beneficial  to  his  fellow  Americans  on 
Guam.  Men  such  as  Congressman  Bolton 
have  done  much  to  maintain  the  hi-h 
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staildards  of  this  legislative  body,  nnci 
he  fill  be  sorely  missed. 


MINSHALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  a;k  unanimous  coiisent  that  all  Mem- 
ber; may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  1  evise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  the  life,  character  and 
pub  ic  sen-ice  of  the  late  Oliver  Pavne 
Boll  on. 

T  le  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
mai,  from  Ohio? 

Tfiere  was  no  objection. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 


TRUE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 
OVERVIEW 


SPEAKER   pro  tempore.   Under 
e^tious  order  of  the  House  the  Chair 
the    gentleman    from    Oliio 
St-^kis)  for  60  minutes. 

GE.VERAL     LE.AVE     TO     EXTEND 

STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
iiimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extehd  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
tran  jous  matter  on  the  subject  of  my 
specjal  order. 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fronl  Ohio? 

was  no  objection. 

.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March 

the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 

with  President  Nixon  in  the  White 

At  that  meeting,  we  presented 

ijecommendations   to   the   Piesident 

ve  told  him  that — 

people  are  no  longer  asking  for  equal- 
a   rhetorical   promise.   They   are   de- 
manding from  the  National  Administration 
I  rom  elected  officials  with  regard  to  party 
tlie   only   kind   of   equality   that 
njately  has   any  real   n^eanmg^-equalltv 
ults 


Piesidenfs  reply  to  our  document 

to  us  2  days  after  the  deadline  date 

we  had  set  for  his  response.  His 

dociinent  consisted  of  115  pages — took 

months  to  prepare — and  according  to 

n  admission,  was  compiled  by  200 

.  The  man-hour  cost  of  200  people 

60  days  on  this  document  was 

>ver  a  million  dollars. 

the   document   said    nothing.   It 

molnted  to  a  recodification  of  his  ad- 

iniitration's  policies  and  goals,  which 

after  all.  the  reason  we  went  to  see 

in  the  first  place.  And  yet.  it  had 

the  President  himself  who,  at  our 

meeting  said  to  us: 

sppreciate  the  candor  with  which  you 
smen  have  spoken  here  this  afternoon, 
.■ere  In.  your  shoes — if  I  were  seated  In 
places  at  this  table.  I  would  speak  with 
me  deep  commitment  and  concern  with 
you  have  spoken. 

then,  unsolicited,  the  President 


people  1  .-xve  not  gotten  a  fair  shake  In 
( ountry    .  .  . 

Ur fortunately,  the  Presidents  printed 
docu  nent  did  not  reflect  his  spoken  sen- 
timents. In  addition,  subsequent  state- 
ment 5  and  programs  have  shown  us  that 
the  l»resident  carries  an  extremely  low 


and  distorted  estimate  of  the  real  needs 
of  minority,  poor,  and  disadvantaged 
Americans, 

On  Januai-y  20,  1973.  in  a  perverted 
twist  on  the  message  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
President  Nixon  callously  exhorted  the 
American  people: 

In  our  OTJn  lives,  l.t  each  of  us  ask — not 
just  what  will  government  do  for  me.  but 
what  can  I  do  for  my.self? 

The  Question  is  a  dangerous  one  in  an 
era  when  people's  abihty  to  help  them- 
selves is  dwindling  and  when  a  Federal 
commitment  o  humanity  ij  needed  more 
than  ever  before. 

People  are  helpless  when  they  are  un- 
educated; or  poor;  or  sick;  when  they  are 
at  the  mercy  of  drug  addicts  and  push- 
ers: when  they  are  out  of  work;  when  hv- 
ing  coots  spiral  upward  beyond  their 
reach;  when  they  hve  in  unsanitary  and 
indecent  housmg,  when  they  are  a  mi- 
nority in  a  racist  nation:  and  when  -^hey 
are  victims  of  a  foreign  policy  that  few 
believe  in.  The  number  of  people  who 
lack  the  tools  to  become  self-reliant  is  on 
the  rise  in  the  United  States  today.  The 
fact  that  tliis  admuiistration  intends  to 
keep  thase  necessary  tools  locked  away — 
and  will  award  the  key  only  to  the  privi- 
leged and  tlie  powerful— was  signaled  to 
us  in  both  the  inaugural  address  and  the 
1974  budget. 

The  Congiessional  Black  Caucus  does 
not  intend  to  sit  idly  on  the  sidelines 
while  corporate  and  vested  interests  take 
bread  from  the  mouths  of  the  poor.  Over 
the  past  4  years  we  have  learned  that 
self-reliance  is  a  virtue  which  is  demand- 
ed only  from  minorities,  the  poor  and  the 
disadvantaged;  no  one  told  Lockheed  and 
Peim  Central  to  pull  themselves  up  by 
their  bootstraps.  That  is  the  central  fal- 
lacy m  Mr.  Nixon's  e.xhortation.  It  is  one 
which  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
intends  to  expose  and  to  combat— with 
legislative  pro£.'ram.s  and  congres-sional 
action. 

We.  too,  would  Uke  to  believe  in  self- 
reliance,  but  we  see  it  as  a  goal.  It  Ls  not, 
as  Ml-.  Nixon  would  have  us  believe,  a 
means.  Tlie  means  to  the  end  of  self- 
reliance  lie  in  a  Federal  commitment  to 
the  fulfillment  of  human  and  social 
needs.  The  legislative  package  wliich  we 
intend  to  produce  would  meet  the  needs 
of  minority,  poor  and  disadvantaged 
Americans.  It  would  give  people  the  tools 
they  need  to  lift  themselves  out  of  the 
quasniire  of  de.spair  and  of  helplessness. 
.^N  alternativt; 

Today,  the  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  stand  together  in 
this  Chamber  to  pre-vent  an  alternative 
to  what  the  President  has  to  offer.  The 
President  perceives  our  society  and  the 
solutioiis  to  our  problems  in  one  way;  we 
have  a  different  perception.  We  are  not 
afraid  to  see  inequality  and  injustice — 
problems  that  are  ciTing  out  for  solu- 
tions. We  do  not  shj'  away  from  the 
challenge  of  completing  a  ta.sk.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  Congress  can,  at  any  time, 
reassert  its  powers  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people  and  we  intend  to  help 
lead  this  body  out  of  its  lethargy. 

Today,  the  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  present  a  report  on 
the  true  state  of  the  Union.  Each  .section 


of  this  document  discusses  the  past  rec- 
ord and  offers  alternatives  for  the  future. 

DOMESTIC  UEEDS 

We  begin  from  the  pi-emise  that,  in  thi.s 
richest  and  most  advanced  technological 
Nation,  poverty  is  a  shameful  anachro- 
nism. The  Federal  Government  has  the 
power  to  eradicate  poverty.  In  the  ab- 
.=:ence  of  jobs,  the  welfare  system  must 
be  revised  to  provide  an  adequate  income 
for  every  American  citizen.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Government  must  institute  a 
i)io:;ram  of  full  employment.  It  ."hould 
evolve  new  and  more  effective  manpower 
tiaining  techniques  and  create  millions 
of  .iobs  in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  We  will  oppose  the  budget's  prc- 
IJosed  ,'?600  million  cut  in  manpower  prc- 
an-ams  and  its  termination  of  the  Job 
Conjs  program.  The  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  v.ill  work  toward  full  employ- 
ment. In  the  meantime,  we  will  promote 
legislation  which  assists  employable  per- 
sons during  the  transition  period  and 
permanently  provides  for  the  disabled 
and  the  disadvantaged. 

We  do  not  believe  that  inflation  should 
or  can  be  fought  with  unemployment. 
The  proper  means  of  combating  infla- 
tion is  an  effective  stabilization  program. 
Pliase  II  should  have  been  succeeded  bv 
an  improved  and  strengthened  stabiliza- 
tion effort — it  should  not  have  been 
scrapped. 

We  will  watch  the  implementation  of 
the  revenue-sharing  program  with  close 
attention.  We  are  aware  of  lapses  and 
inequities  in  the  present  law  and  we 
intend  to  fill  an  oversight  function 
wlrich  the  administration  ai:H>ears  to 
have  abdicated.  Special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  civil  rights  compliance  within 
the  revenue-sharing  program.  We  will 
fight  against  proposed  special  revenue 
sharing  in  the  areas  of  manpower,  educa- 
tion, and  community  development. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  great 
disparity  between  promise  and  perform- 
ance in  education,  health,  and  housing. 
It  is  to  the  everlasting  discredit  of  this 
President  tliat  he  has  vetoed  an  unprec- 
edented number  of  education,  health, 
and  housing  bills.  Where  the  veto  has 
failed,  impoundment  lias  succeeded.  The 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  will  take 
part  in  what  we  hope  will  be  a  massive 
action  by  this  Congress  to  prohibit  the 
impoundment  of  appropriated  funds. 

Tlie  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, with  its  block  grant  ap- 
proach to  funding,  was  billed  as  a  com- 
prehensive solution  to  the  problems  of 
our  criminal  justice  system.  Black  people 
and  poor  people  suffer  most  from  the  rav- 
ages of  crime,  because  they  live  in  areas 
where  crime  rates  are  highest.  They  also 
suffer  from  racial  discrimination  by  the 
police,  in  the  courts,  and  in  the  correc- 
tions system.  LEAA  has  failed  to  prov'de 
the  innovative  leadership  necessary  for 
real  reform  in  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice.  Instead,  it  continues  to 
devote  huge  sums  to  the  purchase  of 
weapons  and  hardware  for  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  The  rhetoric  of  "law 
and  order"  must  be  replaced  by  creative, 
constructive  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
causes  of  crime  and  retribution  must  be 
replaced  by  rehabilitation. 
A  spirit  of  innovation  is  desperately 
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needed  to  solve  the  growing  problem  of 
narcotics  addiction  and  drug-related 
crime.  Our  Government  must  attack  this 
scourge  at  its  source,  by  taking  retalia- 
tory action  against  those  countries  which 
310W  and  process  the  heroin  being  sold 
on  our  city  streets  and  in  our  schools.  We 
need  treatment  and  rehabilitation  faciU- 
ties  and  we  need  drug  education  pro- 
grams. Addiction  must  be  treated  as  a 
sickness  and  not  a  crime.  The  Govern- 
ment must  be  willing  to  take  on  the 
forces  of  organized  crime  if  it  is  to  win 
our  national  battle  against  narcotics  ad- 
diction. 

Innovation  must  also  be  applied  to  the 
rooting  out  of  racism  in  the  military.  Our 
own  research  and  recent  events  have 
proven  beyond  doubt  that  our  Armed 
Forces  have  institutionalized  the  practice 
of  racism.  We  believe  that  the  justice 
which  we  demand  In  all  walks  of  dally 
life  must  be  extended  to  our  armed  serv- 
ices. 

The  difficulties  that  disadvantaged 
Americans  face  nationally  are  especially 
acute  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
nearly  a  million  Americans  are  denied 
adequate  representation.  The  Black  Cau- 
cus will  provide  the  congressional  lead- 
ership to  rectify  this  situation. 

FOREIGN   POUCT 

Just  as  our  concerns  do  not  stop  at 
the  boundaries  of  our  congressional  dis- 
tricts, they  do  not  cease  at  our  national 
borders.  We  are  concerned  about  op- 
pressed peoples  in  other  lands,  partic- 
tdarly  on  the  African  Continent  and  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  advocate  a  complete 
reassessment  of  oiu-  Nation's  foreign 
commitments.  We  deplore  this  Govern- 
ment's sympathy  with  the  white  muior- 
ity  in  Africa  and  we  intend  to  resist  all 
Presidential  and  congressional  efforts 
to  aid  the  Portuguese,  the  Rhodesians, 
and  the  South  Africans  in  their  practices 
and  their  wars  of  oppression.  Tliis  is 
essential  in  light  of  our  belief  that,  un- 
less immediate  steps  are  taken  to  fulfill 
our  stated  commitment  to  majority  rule 
at  home  and  abroad.  Southern  Africa 
might  well  become  om-  next  Vietnam. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  this 
country's  dual  practice  of  colonialism  and 
imperiahsm,  and  we  have  seen  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  those  policies  in  Indo- 
china. We  will  participate  in  congres- 
sional action  to  make  future  Vietnams — 
future  unauthorized  and  unconstitution- 
al wars — impossible. 

We  watched  as,  over  the  years,  offi- 
cials attempted  to  justify  this  country's 
militai-y  presence  in  Southeast  Asia  on 
the  grounds  that  we  could  not  abandon 
our  allies.  Billions  of  dollars  and  mil- 
lions of  lives  were  wasted  because  our 
Government  did  not  ask  the  same  self- 
reliance  from  the  South  Vietnamese  as 
it  did  from  minority  poor  and  disad- 
vantaged Americans.  We  demand  that 
the  American  people  be  afforded  the 
same  advantages  and  the  same  assist- 
ance that  our  Government  poured  into 
a  land  halfway  around  the  globe. 

COMPLEX    PROBLEMS    NEED    COMPREHENSIVE 
SOLUTIONS 

The  President  has  inflamed  racism  by 
exploiting  the  Issues  of  busing,  quotas, 
and  law  and  order.  We  will  persist  in 
exposing  his  inflammatory  and  simplis- 


tic rhetoric  for  what  it  is — while  advo- 
cating programs  which  provide  com- 
prehensive solutions  to  problems  that 
we  recognize  as  highly  complex.  In  an 
era  when  civil  rights  and  liberties  are 
under  attack  on  every  front,  we  will 
seek  to  expand  those  rights. 

With  each  new  veto  and  each  new  rev- 
elation of  impounded  money,  minority, 
poor,  and  disadvantaged  people  have 
been  put  on  the  defensive.  It  is  wrong 
that  when  the  number  of  poor  Ameri- 
cans is  increasing,  when  new  and  bet- 
ter Federal  programs  are  desperately 
needed,  the  poor  are  being  made  to  re- 
trench and  to  defend  programs  which 
were  insufficient  to  begin  with. 

The  American  public  has  been  asked 
to  believe  that  the  inadequacies  in  past 
programs — such  as  OEO,  title  I,  235 
housing  or  Hill-Burton — make  the  goals 
of  those  programs  umealistic.  We  dis- 
agree. The  goals  of  the  poverty  program, 
of  equahty  in  education,  housing,  and 
health  care  remain  goals  to  work  toward. 
We  would  expand  past  programs  wliich 
woi-ked  and  replace  those  which  did  not. 
In  this  spirit,  we  will  work  for  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  programs  which  are 
threatened  by  the  1974  budget.  Some  of 
these  are  OEO;  legal  services;  regional 
medical  planning;  comprehensive  health 
service  grants;  maternal  and  child 
health  project  grants;  NIH  research; 
emergency  school  assistance;  elementaiy 
education  development  grants;  Project 
Followthi-ough;  funding  for  titles  III  and 
V  of  ESEA;  drug  abuse  education;  Model 
Cities;  urban  renewal;  and  new  commu- 
nities. These  are  only  some  of  the  ma- 
jor cuts.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  budget 
presents  a  clear  view  of  the  distorted  and 
pervei-ted  priorities  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

EMBARKING    ON    A     LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

This,  then,  is  the  ti-ue  state  of  the 
Union  as  we  see  it.  After  over  a  year  of 
hearings  in  which  we  collected  data  that 
had  never  been  assembled  before,  we 
now  embark  on  a  legislative  program  in 
this  Congress.  We  believe  that  a  strong 
Congress  is  absolutely  essential  to  thwart 
the  repressive  and  inhumane  impulses 
of  this  administration. 

We  sense  growing  support  in  this 
Chamber  for  our  positions  on  many  is- 
sues. We  will  cultivate  that  support  and 
work  to  make  this  body  an  equal  part- 
ner in  our  tripartite  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

While  inequality  and  injustice  are 
facts  of  life  for  millions  of  Americans, 
we  maintain  that  they  are  perversions 
of  life.  We  seek  equal  opportunity  and 
equal  justice  for  all  Americans.  The 
true  state  of  the  Union  tells  us  that  these 
remain  goals  to  be  sought. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   iMr.  Conyers>. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus,  for  an  extremely 
perceptive  opening  statement.  I  believe 
it  clearly  outlines  the  tremendous  amoimt 
of  thought  that  has  gone  Into  the  pres- 
entation of  this  special  order,  "The  True 
State  of  the  Union." 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  today 


pledges  itself  to  the  launching  of  a  coni- 
prelicnsive  legislative  attack  upon  sev- 
eral of  the  most  pernicious  and  un.iu.'^t 
aspects  of  the  so-called  "criminal  .ius- 
tice  syst<>m."  The  stark  reality  we  fare 
is  the  fact  that  in  its  most  direct  contact 
Willi  crime,  in  terms  of  pie\entioii.  de- 
tection, apprehension,  conviction,  and 
incarceration,  the  criminal  justice  .sys- 
tem fails  miserably  to  do  anything  about 
its  reduction. 

For  the  President  to  brag  in  his  "SiJc- 
cial  Analy.sis  of  the  1974  Budget"  that  tlie 
FBI  crime  index  increa.sed  only  1  per- 
cent during  the  first  3  quartersof  1972. 
su))po.sedly  the  "lowest  rate  of  giowth 
.since  I960.'  represents  a  crude  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Nixon  administration 
to  dupe  the  American  public  into  believ- 
ing that  his  "law  and  order"  approach 
to  crime  has  effectively  resulted  in  tlie 
reduction  of  crime. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  crime 
increased  ma.ssively  last  year  acros.-  the 
country,  and  in  every  year  that  Mr 
Nixon  has  been  in  office.  No  amount  of 
statistics  juggling  can  hide  the  fact  tliat 
the  criminal  justice  system  has  broken 
down  at  every  conceivable  stage.  That 
system  is  a  .source  of  anything  but  jus- 
tice, and  is  in  itself  "criminal"  in  nature, 
given  the  mamier  in  which  it  victimizes 
both  the  public  at  large  and  the  hundreds 
of  tliousands  whom  it  apprehends,  tries 
in  its  courts,  and  condemns  to  the  prisons 
which  are  nothing  more  than  schools  of 
crime  and  recidivism. 

In  the  portion  of  our  "State  of  the 
Union"  me.s.sage  dealing  with  the  mas- 
sive failure  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, the  full  text  of  which  I  now  submit 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  these  brief  remarks.  I  have 
outlined  in  detail  the  injustice,  inequities 
and  ineffectiveness  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  the 
'no-knock"  and  "preventive  detention" 
provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  Reform  and  Procedure  Ai  t  ol 
1970.  and  the  obvious  defects  of  the 
American  system  of  prisons,  courts  and 
jjolice  law  enforcement. 

Included  in  my  analy.sis  are  concrete 
recommendations:  13  dealing  with  the 
prisons  and  the  "correction"  system,  16 
dealing  with  the  court  system,  and  seven 
dealing  with  police  and  law  enforcement 
officers;  all  of  which  will  be  followed  up 
by  sijccific  legislative  proposals. 

These  recommendations  are  far  from 
all  inclusive,  but  their  tenor  sugge.sfb 
the  types  of  changes  which  are  needed 
if  the  notion  of  "Equal  Justice  Under 
Law"  is  to  be  anything  but  an  empty 
phrase. 

In  addition,  it  is  vital  to  note  tliai  for 
the  last  25  years,  the  Congress  has  failed 
to  examine  the  Federal  Criminal  Code 
as  a  body  of  law.  Efforts  have  now  been 
made  by  Senator  McClellan  and  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
CnmiiTal  Law.s — established  by  Congress 
in  Public  Law  89-801 — to  revise  our  na- 
tional criminal  laws.  Hearings  have  be- 
gun in  the  Senate  with  regard  to  Senate 
bill  No.  1.  designed  to  revise  the  entire 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  intro- 
duced by  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  S.  1  is  frightening  in  its  lengtli. 
if  not  in  the  serious  legal  implications 
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of  s  ime  of  the  changes  in  the  criminal 
code  which  It  seeks  to  Implement. 

M  r.  Speaker,  the  bill  is  538  pages  long, 
and  it  is  the  largest  bill  in  history  ever 
presented  to  the  Congress.  It  is  even 
long  ?r  than  another  famous  bit  of  in- 
just  ce — this  time  economic — the  in- 
fam  )U5  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Tl  le  Judiciary  Committee  in  this  body 
13  u  idertaking  a  similar  study  of  the 
crin  inal  code,  and  I  an.  very  happy  to 
note  that  three  members  of  the  Congres 
sion  »1  Black  Caucus  serve  on  the  Judi 
ciar;  ■  Committee  and  will  be  working 
dilig  jntly  on  tliis  long-overdue  overhaul 
of  ti  lel8. 

M  •.  Speaker,  this  administration  and 
the  )3d  Congress  must  take  our  recom- 
men  Nations  for  criminal  justice  reform 
veiy  seriously. 

Pi  esident  Nixon's  simplistic  response 
to  t  le  so-called  crime  problem  can  be 
sum  narized    in    three    words:    "Spend 
Spend!  Spend! 

Tl  lis  year  we  are  once  again  pumping 
S800  million  in  assistance  to  State  and 
loca:  governments  to  be  allocated 
thro  jgh  the  Law  Enforcement  A.ssistance 
.\drr  iiiistration  and  the  law  enforcement 
reve  lue-sharing  progiam, 

Tl  e  new  Nixon  budget  reveals  that 
LEA  \  will  continue  to  devote  a  dispro- 
port  onate  percentage  of  its  funds  to  the 
purcfiase  of  weaponry  and  hardware  for 
law  enforcement  agencies,  a  policy 
totally  defies  any  rational  ap- 
h  to  the  long-range  control  of  crime 
injustice  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
«  mment. 
.  Speaker,  the  new  Nixon  budget  is 

tijrbing.  as  our  chairm.an  of  the  caucus 
nentioned.  in  several  other  respects 
\ell.   With   regard   to   the   criminal 
i:e  system,  why.  for  instance,  is  the 
going  to  fund  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
ill    people,    for    translating    police 
equi  )ment  needs  into  practical  hardware 
systems  for  police  departments? 

is  LEAA  about  to  pay  the  U.S. 
Amil-  Missile  and  Munitions  Center  a 
subs  antial  amount  of  money  to  conduct 
proji  ct  studies  on  civil  disorders? 

W  ly  is  the  projected  Federal  outlay  for 
inmi  te  education  and  training  being  re 
ducei  significantly  at  a  time  when  our 
pris(  ns  are  failing  to  carry  out  their  re 
habi  itative  role? 

Wiy  are  LEAA  action  grants  to  the 
Stat  !s  going  to  be  increased  by  $35.7 
milli  )n  in  fiscal  year  1974,  despite  the 
fact  that  LEAA  has  conducted  virtually 
no  <  valuation  on  how  effective  such 
blan  :et  expenditures  have  been  in  the 
pa.«t 
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Speaker,  let  me  point  out  that 
\  spends  a  mere  1  percent  of  its 
on  evaluation.  If  there  is  anything 
that  can  be  said  about  the  E)efense 
rtment.  it  is  that  it  at  least  spends 
15  percent  of  its  budget  on  evalua- 
jf  its  myriad  programs. 

National  Council  on  Crime  and 

iijquency — NCCD— has  recommended 

at  least   12  to   14  percent  of  the 

for  each  LEAA  program  be  set 

for  evaluation  so  that  we  can  find 

here  this  nearly  $1  billion  a  year  in 

moneys  is  going  and  how  effec- 

•  it  is  being  spent  ^y  LEAA  vis-a-vls 

:  eduction  of  crime  and  the  rehabili- 

of  offenders. 
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Why  does  the  Department  of  Justice 
continue  in  its  failure  to  issue  minimum 
standards  in  the  form  of  enforceable 
regulations  and  guidelines  with  respect 
to  police,  courts,  and  corrections:  opting 
instead  for  "National  Advisory  Commis- 
.sion  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals"  recommendations  with  ab.'iolutely 
no  enforcement  provisions  attendant 
thereto' 

We  are  Roing  to  examine  these  ques- 
tions in  the  Block  Caucur,  and  hopefully 
in  the  Congre.<!.s. 

Yes.  the  failure  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration to  deal  in  any  substantivS  way 
with  criminal  iu.^iice  reform  can  perhaps 
be.sc  be  seen  in  the  poor  performance  of 
LEAA.  But  it  can  also  be  seen  in  the  ad- 
ministrations  and  this  Congress  con- 
tinued failure  to  recogni/e  the  social  and 
economic  root  causes  of  crime.  How  can 
we  make  it  understood  to  this  Nation's 
leaders  that  crime  predominates  in  the 
same  place  where  infant  mortality  Is  four 
times  greater  than  in  the  city  as  a  whole: 
where  the  death  rate  is  25  percent 
higher:  where  life  expectancy  Ls  10  years 
shorter:  where  common  communicable 
diseases  with  the  potential  of  physical 
and  mental  damage  are  six  and  eight 
times  more  frequent:  where  education  is 
the  poorest:  where  alcoholism  and  drug 
addiction  are  prevalent  to  a  degi-ee  far 
tran.srending  that  of  the  rest  of  the  city; 
where,  in  .short,  dehumanization,  aliena- 
tion, and  exploitation  hold  the  black  and 
the  iX)or  in  a  relentless  grip?  How  can 
the  President  .'ierioiLsly  expect  us  to  be- 
lieve him  when  he  says  that  he  is  deter- 
mined to  reduce  crime  on  the  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  tries  to  wipe  out 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  and 
the  health,  and  education  and  manpower 
programs  which  are  tlie  only  truly  re- 
medial and  responsive  solution  to  the  so- 
called  crime  problem? 

Yes.  any  realistic  look  at  the  current 
state  of  the  Union  dictates  our  recogni- 
tion tliat  the  failure  of  every  aspect  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  raises  ques- 
tions which  go  even  deeper  than  the  mere 
failure  to  reduce  crime  serious  as  that  is. 
For  it  raises  other  questions  which  go  to 
the  very  heart  and  nature  of  our  racist 
society.  The  community  outside  the 
prison  walls  must  never  separate  itself 
from  the  community  inside  the  jailhouse, 
and  the  corrective  measures  against 
crime  must  be  at  least  partially  adminis- 
tered in  the  community.  The  essential 
problem  is  not  that  of  an  -improper"  in- 
dividual behind  bars;  for  most  of  us  sense 
intuitively  that  the  problem  basically  is 
that  of  an  improper  society  outside  the 
prison  gates.  It  is  a  society  wliich  is  ram- 
pant with  inlierent  contradictions,  winch 
we  as  a  caucus  and  wliich  we  as  a  legis- 
lative body  are  charged  with  trying  to 
resolve  and  mitangle. 

So  it  is  in  this  context  that  I  join  with 
my  fellow  members  of  this  di,itinguished 
caucus  to  recognize  that  unless  we  simul- 
taneously address  ourselves  to  these 
larger  questions,  attempts  at  correctijig 
the  criminal  justice  system  will  take 
place  in  a  vacuum. 

America's  criminal  justice  system  is  a 
source  of  anything  but  justice,  and  is  in 
itself  "criminal"'  in  nature  given  the 
manner  in  which  it  victimizes  both  the 
public  at  large  and  the  luckless  thousands 
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whom  it  apprehends,  tries  in  its  courts, 
and  condemns  to  schools  of  crime  and 
reoidi\i.sm.  In  Its  most  direct  contact 
v.ith  crime-  prevention,  detection,  ap- 
prehension. con\iction.  and  correction — 
the  system  of  criminal  justice  fails  mis- 
erably to  do  anything  about  its  reduction. 

If  it  is  to  .succeed,  the  criminal  justice  V 
.^'  stem  must  be  viewed  as  a  process,  all  * 
components  of  which  must  unfold  toward 
tlie  same  goal,  namely,  the  prevention 
and  control  of  crime  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  offenders.  To  succeed,  this  sys- 
tem must  flow  humanely,  efficiently,  and 
V  ith  justice  from  police  to  prosecutor  to 
judge  to  jailer.  The  success  of  each  func- 
tion depends  upon  the  effectiveness  of  all. 
The  failure  of  any  one  component  insures 
the  failure  of  the  entire  system.  Yet,  as 
it  exists  today,  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem has  broken  down  at  every  conceiv- 
able stage. 

\n  overwhelmingly  disproportionate 
number  of  victims  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  spring  from  the  black,  poor,  ex- 
ploited, and  alienated  sectors  of  Ameri- 
can society.  Despite  the  capture  of  tlie 
crime  issue  through  "law  and  order" 
rhetoric,  black  men  and  women  fall  vic- 
tim to  crime  and  are  subject  to  arrest 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  their  num- 
bres  in  the  general  population.  Twenty- 
seven  percent  of  all  individuals  arrested 
nationwide  are  black,  even  though 
blacks  comprise  only  11  percent  of  the 
total  population.  Selective  enforcement 
of  the  law  has  become  the  rule  of  the  day. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  cost 
to  the  American  public  resulting  from 
corporation  price-fixing  alone  is  at  least 
equal  to  all  costs  resulting  from  crimes 
against  property.  Yet  blacks  are  arrested 
and  subjected  to  police  brutality  out  of 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  while  white- 
collar  crime  and  "crime  in  the  suites" 
continue  to  be  politely  tolerated  by  law 
enforcement  officials.  More  blacks  than 
whites  have  been  executed  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  does  not  include  lynch- 
ing, so-called  self-defense,  or  police  kill- 
ings. 

Two-thirds  of  the  arrests  take  place 
among  about  2  percent  of  the  population. 
And  where  does  that  2  percent  reside  in 
e\ery  city?  It  is  in  the  same  place  where 
infant  mortality  is  four  times  greater 
than  in  the  city  as  a  whole;  where  the 
death  rate  is  25  percent  higher:  where 
life  expectancy  is  10  years  shorter:  where 
common  commimicable  diseases  with  the 
potential  of  physical  and  mental  damage 
are  six  and  eight  times  more  frequent; 
where  education  is  the  poorest;  where 
alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  are  prev- 
alent to  a  degree  far  transcending  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  city:  where,  in  short, 
dehumanization.  alienation,  and  exploi- 
tation hold  the  lives  of  the  poor  in  a 
relentless  grip. 

The  faUm-e  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  deal  in  any  substantive  way  with 
criminal  justice  reform  can  best  be  seen 
in  the  virtual  nonpreformance  of  the 
heavily  funded  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration — LEAA.  On 
Marcli  25.  1971,  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  met  with  President  Nixon  and 
included  in  its  60  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  governmental  action  several 
concisely  worded  criticisms  of  the  LEAA 
performance.   Tlie   President's  reply   to 
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those  criticisms  was.  for  the  most  part, 
totally  inadequate: 

LEAA  continues  to  devote  a  dispropor- 
tionate percentage  of  its  funds  to  the 
excessive  purchase  of  weapons  and  hard- 
ware for  local  law  enforcement  agencies, 
a  policy  which  totally  defies  any  rational 
approach  to  the  long-range  reduction  of 
crime  and  injustice  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. For  the  President  to  reply  that 
"LEAA  has  fostered  the  broadest  pro- 
gram of  criminal  justice  reforms  and  im- 
provements m  the  Nation's  histoi-y"  is 
grossly  misleading,  since  LEAA  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  "comprehensive"  crime  control 
pi-ogram.  The  President's  reply  says 
nothing  regarding  the  quality  of  that 
program,  refen-ing  only  quantitatively 
to  the  millions  of  LE.A..\  dollars  spent  in 
various  ways. 

The  LEAA  block  grant  program  re- 
mains essentially  a  fiscal  relief  program 
devoted  to  beefing  up  criminal  justice 
system  components  as  they  presently 
exist,  and  doing  precious  little  in  an  in- 
novative vein.  In  fiscal  year  1971,  42  per- 
cent of  all  LEAA  block  funds  went  for 
police,  primarily  police  equipment,  re- 
flecting a  distorted  vision  of  which  com- 
ponent of  the  system  is  in  most  dire  need 
of  funds  at  this  time.  The  only  innova- 
tion that  ever  takes  place  occurs  when 
an  occasional  isolated  local  official  de- 
cides to  use  LEA.A  money  to  effect  crimi- 
nal justice  reform.  LEAA  itself  has  failed 
to  provide  leadership  to  the  States  for 
criminal  justice  reform. 

Although  LEAA  now  does  require  some 
degree  of  title  VI  compliance  with  regard 
to  grantees,  title  VI  enforcement  re- 
mains, on  the  whole,  totally  inadequate. 
For  example,  LEAA  has  never  considered 
the  degree  to  which  saturation  policing 
grants  and  other  programs  which  result 
fi-om  its  funding  lead  to  discriminatory 
practices. 

Meanwhile,  to  this  day,  virtually  no 
internal  research,  planning,  or  evalutlon 
of  LEAA  programs  are  conducted  by 
LEAA  itself.  According  to  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency— 
NCCD— whereas  less  than  1  percent  of 
LEAA  funds  are  now  devoted  to  evalua- 
tion, no  less  than  12  percent  of  funds 
provided  by  LEAA  for  each  program 
should  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  LEAA 
has  no  idea  what  the  specific  impact  of 
its  block  or  discretionary  grants  has 
been,  and  with  few  exceptions  no  States 
carry  out  substantive  evaluation  of  ex- 
penditures of  LEAA  funds. 

The  President's  reply  to  oiu-  demand 
that  LEAA  insure  adequate  minority  and 
community  representation  on  planning 
agencies  at  all  levels  was  also  grossly  in- 
adequate. A  content  analysis  of  35  of 
the  55  State  planning  agencies  and  their 
respective  review  commissions  conducted 
in  1971  shows  that  private  citizen  repre- 
sentation on  such  agencies  remained  at 
only  14  percent,  and  was.  where  it 
existed,  totally  imrepresentative  of  the 
public  at  large.  This  figure  compared 
with  20  percent  police  representation 
16.8  percent  elected  Government  official 
representation,  and  10  percent  prosecu- 
tor representation. 

Increased  accountability  and  evalua- 
tion of  all  LEAA  programs  must  occur 
immediately.  The  failure  of  LEAA  to 
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address  the  true  nature  and  underlyiim 
causes  of  crime  can  no  longer  be  toler- 
ated by  the  American  public. 

The  administration  has  done  nothing 
to  dispel  ow  concern  that  although  the 
"no-knock"  and  "preventive  detention" 
provisions  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure 
Act  of  1970  clearly  impinge  on  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  suspects  and  de- 
fendants, it  continues  to  be  advertised 
by  this  administration  as  a  model  for 
the  Nation.  Other  laws  with  similar  con- 
stitutionally odious  provisions  are  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  and 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1970.  None  of 
these  acts  ought  to  be  advertised  as 
models,  and  we  strongly  urge  that  the 
administration  support  legislation  to 
repeal  such  sections  of  those  acts  as 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  a  free  society. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  launching 
of  a  comprehensive  legislative  attack 
upon  several  of  the  most  pernicious  and 
unjust  aspects  of  the  American  criminal 
justice  system,  and  we  implore  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  93d  Congress  to 
consider  seriously  the  following  tentative 
list  of  recommendations.  These  recom- 
mendations are  far  from  all-inclusive, 
but  their  tenor  suggests  the  type  of 
changes  which  are  required  if  the  notion 
of  "Equal  Justice  Under  Law"  is  to  be 
anything  but  an  empty  promise: 

CORRECTIONS 

The  first  black  prisoners  in  this  coun- 
try were  Africans  brought  here  in  chains 
in  1619.  Our  African  ancestors  were  the 
victims  of  tlie  pohtical,  economic,  and 
social  oppression  of  white  America,  and 
let  it  always  be  remembered  and  imder- 
stood  that  the  majority  of  present-day 
black  offenses  in  the  context  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  have  their  roots  in  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  depriva- 
tions of  blacks  by  Anglo-America.  Slave 
camps,  leg  ii-ons,  handcuffs,  reservations 
and   concentration   camps;    Sing   Sing' 
Jackson,  Attica,  Soledad.  These  are  the 
real  monuments  of  this  country,  more  so 
than  Monticello  or  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
■nie  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  for  the 
American  system  of  "corrections."  It  is 
scrawled  with  the  pen  of  intolerance  and 
corruption,  and  written  in  the  blood  and 
human  angtiish  of  its  victims.  Our  pris- 
ons are  scenes  of  physical,  verbal,  and 
psychological  brutality,  inadequate  med- 
ical    care,     arbitrary     and     capricious 
rendering  of  disciplinary  decisions  with- 
out regard  to  an  inmate's  constitutional 
rights,   and   total   dehumanization   and 
human  destruction.  Involimtary  subjec- 
tion of  primarily  black  inmates  to  various 
forms  of  medical,  drug,  and  psychological 
experimentation  has  reached  alarming 
proportions,   as   the   uncovering  of   the 
Tu,skegee  studies  and  investigations  of 
such  atrocities  as  the  experimental  use 
of  thorazine  and  prolixin  on    "unruly" 
prisoners  graphically  indicate. 

When  the  dehumanization  and  non- 
record  of  rehabUitation  by  correctional 
agencies  are  considered,  the  failure  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  is  com- 
pounded and  assured.  Rehabilitation  is 
the  major  chance  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  to  reduce  crime,  yet  here,  it  fails 


perhaps  worst  of  all.  Recidivism  rates 
for  released  prisoners  are  generally  con- 
stant for  various  parts  of  tlie  country  de- 
spite variations  in  the  outmoded  correc- 
tional practices  currently  emploved 
everywhere.  There  is  no  difference  in  the 
recidivism  ratios  between  inmates  who 
had  received  "rehabilitative  training"  a- 
it  is  presently  being  conducted  within 
the  confines  of  prisons  and  those  who 
had  not.  Government  officials  have  yet 
to  face  the  fact  that  community  ba.<=ed 
treatment  is  cheaper  than  building  more 
and  more  gigantic  pri.-ons  It  would  con 
less  per  year  to  send  an  offender  to  col- 
lege than  it  does  to  incarcerate  him  Pm- 
bation  costs  only  one-sixth  as  much  as 
institutional  care,  and  parole  only  one- 
fourteenth  as  much. 

One  study  show  s  tliat  93  percent  of  tlie 
juvenile  court  jurisdictions  in  the  coun- 
try lack  detention  faciUties  other  th.Tii 
city  jails  or  police  lockups.  Tlie  maioritv 
of  the  offenders  held  in  the  corrections 
.system  are  between  15  and  30.  In  jails 
acro.ss  the  country,  juveniles,  and  adults 
are  mixed,  with  untried  detainees  and 
convicted  felons  placed  in  the  same  cell 
so  that  misdemeanants  can  sit  at  the 
feet  of  .seasoned  offenders. 

Tliere  i.s  a  total  absence  of  strictly  en- 
forced minimum  standards  for  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners.  Existing  procedures 
for  the  review  of  prisoner  complaints  are 
inadequate.  Policy  makers  have  forgot- 
ten that  the  central  constitutitonal  prin- 
ciple undcii\ing  all  rules,  regulation.^ 
procedures,  and  practices  relating  to 
per.sons  impn.=oned  in  accordance  witli 
Federal  law  is  that  such  persons  must 
retain  all  rights— such  as  the  guarantee 
of  tree  exi)ression  and  a.ssociation — ex- 
cept those  expressly  removed  by  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Ini^ead.  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  abounds. 

If  the  Federal  Government  generally 
and  LEAA  specifically  are  serious  about 
wisliing  to  lower  crime  rates— which 
they  have  failed  to  do  thus  far— they  are 
going  to  have  to  raise  the  prioritv  of 
corrections  significantly.  After  all.  83 
percent  of  the  crimes  in  this  country  are 
committed  by  repeaters,  and  98  percent 
of  all  inmates  eventuallv  retuni  to  the 
community.  Yet  the  corrections  system 
is  underfinanced  and  overtaxed.  Federal. 
State,  and  local  governments  together 
spend  less  than  one-fifth  of  their  crim- 
inal justice  budgets  on  corrections  Thev 
spend  more  than  three-fifths  on  j^olice. 
We  recommend  the  following: 
First.  A  ban  on  the  building  of  anv  new- 
correctional  institutions  for  juveniles  or 
place  of  community  based  rehabilitation 
programs  and  other  alternatives  to  in- 
carceration. 

Second.  The  establishment  of  small. 
State  and  local  community-based  cor- 
rectional treatment  centers— including 
diagnostic  services,  halfway  houses,  and 
other  supervisory  programs  for  pread- 
judication and  ix)stadjudication  refer- 
ral of  delinquents,  youthful  offenders 
first  offenders,  and  all  inmates — so  as  to 
afford  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  par- 
ticipation in  innovative  work-relea.se 
.school  release,  and  various  treatment 
programs. 

Third.  Community-oriented  proexams 
for  the  supervision  of  parolees  and'inte- 
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g]  ation  of  inmates  into  the  community 
ui>on  parole  or  release  through  voca- 
ti  )nal  training,  job  placement,  and  on- 
tl  e-job  counseling. 

Fourth.  A  ban  on  all  laws  which  do 
n  )t  allow  professional  licenses  to  be 
?]  anted  to  former  inmates. 

Fifth.  Tlie  establishment  and  enforce- 
rrent  of  prisoner  treatment  standards 
ai  id  the  creation  of  an  agency  within  the 
f  1  amework  of  a  national  enforcement 
mechanism  to  hear  complaints  arising 
fram  alleged  infractions  of  such  stand- 
ai  ds. 
/  Sixth.  The  establishment  of  parole 
decisionmaking  bodies  for  adult  and 
jivenile  offenders  which  are  inde- 
p<  ndent  of  correctional  institutions,  the 
ei  tablishment  of  an  independent  and 
re  gionalized  Board  of  Parole,  the  pro- 
vi  >ion  of  fair  and  equitable  Federal  pa- 
re le  procedui-es,  and  the  provision  of 
assistance  to  the  States  for  the  opera- 
tic m  of  fair  and  adequately  staffed  parole 
.sj  stems. 

Seventh.  The  establishment  of  alter- 
natives to  the  detention  of  persons 
a)  raiting  trial. 

Eighth.  The  entitlement  of  prisoners 

furloughs  for  family  and  social  visita- 
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Ninth.  The  establishment  of  a  "Bill  of 

ghts  for  Prisoners,"  of  procedures  to 
irkure  the  right  of  offenders  to  be  free 
frjm  personal  abuse,  and  of  formalized 
aiid  enforced  grievance  procedures  for 
in  mates. 

Tenth.  The  banning  of  all  psychiatric, 
diug,  and  other  medical  testing  and  ex- 
p<  rimentation  in  prisons. 

EHeventh.  Attorney  rights  for  all  pris- 
01  ers  in  preparing  their  parole  applica- 
tions, habeas  corpus  briefs,  et  cetera. 

Twelfth.  An  end  to  parole  regulations 
pi  icing  undue  restrictions  on  parolees 
regardless  of  the  merits  of  individual 
cases. 

Thirteenth.  The  prohibition  of  the 
ai  bitrary  dissemination  of  arrest  records 
to|  prospective  employers  of  ex-inmates. 

COCKTS 

hrhe  overwhelming  majority  of  the  ad- 
Ju[licated  cases  occur  in  the  State  and 
lo;al  courts,  and  State  and  local  judicial 
sy  stems  suffer  from  a  number  of  serious 
ac  ministrative,  structural,  and  fiscal 
problems.  Court  systems  in  most  States 
ar  s  highly  fragmented,  lack  central  ad- 
m  nistrative  direction,  exhibit  disparate 
ru  les  of  practice  and  procedure,  have 
ci;  mbersome  procedures  for  judicial 
se  ection,  discipline,  removal,  and  retire- 
m;nt,  and  are  often  faced  with  critical 
shortages  of  funding.  All  of  this  leads 
to  a  disorganized,  inefficient,  and  imjust 
ju  iicial  system. 

Overwhelming  caseloads,  overlapping 
jurisdictions,  widely  varying  procedures 
f 0 :  trying  similar  tj-pes  of  offenses,  and 
wide  disparities  in  sentencing  pr£u:tices 
ai  d  the  quality  of  judicial  personnel 
pc  se  a  severe  threat  to  the  rights  of  the 
ac  cused  and  to  the  equitable  functioning 
of  the  judiciary.  Although  the  right  of 
the  poor  to  a  defense  attorney  at  all 
stiges  of  any  Federal  or  State  criminal 
pioceeding  has  been  established  by  the 
Si  preme  Court,  implementation  of  this 
ri{  ;ht  lags  seriously  behind  the  case  law. 


Those  supposedly  "presumed  to  be  in- 
nocent' are  packed  into  courts  with 
overcrowded  dockets  and  often  provided 
with  inadequate  legal  counsel  after  be- 
ing held  in  jail  for  inordinate  lengths  of 
time  awaiting  trial.  Fifty-two  percent  of 
the  American  jail  population  at  any 
given  moment  has  not  been  convicted  of 
anything.  For  those  individuals  who  are 
arrested,  it  is  bail  for  the  rich  and  jail 
for  the  poor.  One's  ability  to  post  bond  is 
almost  entirely  a  function  of  his  socio- 
economic status,  relegating  the  entire 
bail  system  to  the  depths  of  class  dis- 
crimination. The  practice  of  "plea-bar- 
gaining" is  regularly  abu.sed  by  prosecu- 
tors and  inept  defense  attorneys  alike. 
Defendants  often  plead  guilty  to  crimes 
they  did  not  commit  after  being  induced 
and  or  coerced  to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  "preventive  detention," 
studies  show  that  the  factors  which  a 
court  could  u.se  in  determining  who 
should  be  preventively  detained  have 
never  been  empirically  established,  thus 
compounding  the  danger  of  total  ar- 
bitrariness in  its  application.  On  the 
other  hand,  statistics  show  that  if  all 
arrested  persons  could  be  brought  to  trial 
within  2  months  after  arrest,  well  over 
50  percent  of  crime  committed  by  those 
on  bail  could  be  eliminated.  Even  a  1970 
pilot  study  authorized  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  support  preventive  detention 
theories  indicated  that  the  possibility  of 
predicting  pretrial  crime  is  negligible, 
while  most  pretrial  crime  occurs  after 
60  days  have  passed  between  the  time 
of  arrest  and  the  time  of  trial. 

The  fact  that  State  and  Federal  judges 
of  courts  on  all  levels  are  appointed  and 
not  elected  prejudices  a  fair  trial  in  many 
cases,  and  precludes  black  representa- 
tion in  most  cases,  since  there  is  not  a 
single  black  official  in  this  Nation  who 
has  the  power  to  appoint  a  judge.  Despite 
President  Nixon's  feeble  attempt  to  an- 
swer our  1971  demand  that  he  appoint 
equitable  numbers  of  black  Federal 
judges  and  other  legal  officials,  including 
U.S.  attorneys,  U.S.  marshals,  Federal 
correctional  officials,  and  other  high- 
ranking  Justice  Department  employees 
in  every  region  of  the  country,  black  rep- 
resentation in  all  of  these  areas  does  not 
even  begin  to  approach  parity  with  the 
black  population  level  in  this  Nation. 

We  recommend  the  following: 

First.  A  drastic  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  LEAA  and  other  funds  spent 
on  the  judicial  system. 

Second.  Speedier  trials,  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  60  days'  wait  for  felonies  and 
30  days  for  misdemeanors.  These  limits 
should  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  for 
continuances  requested  by  defense  at- 
torneys, pretrial  discovery  by  both  pros- 
ecution and  defense,  and  so  forth. 

Third.  The  immediate  appointment  by 
the  President  of  equitable  numbers  of 
black  Federal  judges  and  other  judicial 
officials,  including  U.S.  attonieys,  U.S. 
marshals.  Federal  correctional  officials, 
and  other  high-ranking  Justice  Depart- 
ment employees  in  every  region  of  the 
country. 

Fourth.  Improvements  in  court  admin- 
istration and  organization  on  all  levels. 

Fifth.    The   removal   of   traffic   cases 


from  the  purview  of  the  judiciary  and 
their  placement  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
administrative  boards. 

Sixth.  A  tightening  of  sentencing  laws 
to  make  them  more  consistent  and  pun- 
ishment less  disparate. 

Seventh.  Elimination  of  sentences 
w  inch  call  for  the  payment  of  a  fine,  or, 
in  the  alternative,  incarceration  for  those 
who  cannot  pay  fines. 

Eighth.  The  decriminalization  of  "vic- 
tnnless  crimes." 

Ninth.  The  cessation  of  selective  use 
of  grand  juries  to  habitually  indict  indi- 
viduals for  clearly  political  reasons. 

Tenth.  The  establishment  of  strictly 
enforced  standards  for  the  provision  of 
legal  services  to  individuals  involved  in 
every  stage  of  the  criminal  justice  svs- 
tein.  mcluding  habeas  corpus  and  parole 
application  preparation. 

Eleventh.  The  prohibition  of  prosecu- 
torial coercive  inducements  to  entering 
a  plea  of  guilty  and  the  banning  of  any 
plea  negotiations  being  conducted  with- 
out the  presence  of  defense  counsel. 

Twelfth.  The  improvement  of  pretrial 
release  programs,  including,  in  appropri- 
ate cases,  increased  diversion  of  offenders 
out  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and 
mto  community-based  rehabilitative 
programs  prior  to  trial  or  conviction,  the 
establishment  of  procedures  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  summons  in  lieu  of  arrest,  and 
wider  use  of  citation  release  systems,  sta- 
tion house  release,  and  third-party  cus- 
tody for  all  but  the  most  serious  alleged 
crimes. 

Thirteenth.  The  upgrading  of  the  qual- 
ity and  standards  of  judges  and  judicial 
conduct  through  more  stringent  selec- 
tion processes  which  are  based  solely  on 
merit  and  which  involve  representatives 
of  the  lay  public  as  well  as  those  thor- 
oughly schooled  and  experienced  in  the 
law  and  the  judicial  process. 

Fourteenth.  Substantive  reform  of  the 
bail  system. 

Fifteenth.  The  creation  of  pretrial  dis- 
covery provisions  which  place  definite 
obligations  on  both  prosecution  and 
defense. 

Sixteenth.  The  wider  use  of  "screen- 
ing"— the  discretionary  decision  to  stop, 
prior  to  trial  or  plea,  all  formal  proceed- 
ings against  a  person  who  has  been  ar- 
rested— based  not  only  upon  insufficiency 
of  e\idence  but  also  upon  such  factors 
as  the  financial  hardship  or  family  dis- 
i-uption  of  the  accused,  the  value  of  fur- 
ther proceedings  in  preventing  future 
offen.ses  by  the  accused,  and  improper 
motives  of  the  complainant. 

POUCE 

Police  brutality  and  the  abuses  which 
American  citizens  must  endure  daily  at 
the  hands  of  the  police  have  been  widely 
exposed  and  discussed,  yet  nothing  sub- 
stantive has  been  done  to  curb  the  wan- 
ton disrespect  so  often  shown  by  law  en- 
forcement officers  with  regard  to  individ- 
uals" constitutional  and  civil  rights.  The 
1968  rioting  of  policemen  in  Chicago 
should  not  be  mistaken  as  an  isolated 
occurrence  for  the  residents  of  ghettos 
and  banios  are  constantly  confronted 
with  the  reality  of  perpetual  police  abuse. 

One  need  only  critically  examine  the 
difference  between  the  way  policemen 
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generally  return  white,  middle-class  ju- 
venile offenders  to  their  mother's  door- 
steps with  a  slap  on  the  wrist  and  per- 
haps a  verbal  tongue  lashing  while  black 
delinquents  are  almost  invariably  thrust 
into  the  cruel  criminal  justice  system 
upon  committing  their  first  offense,  to 
grasp  the  inherently  discriminatory  na- 
ture of  present-day  enforcement.  It  has 
been  empirically  determined  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  courts,  arresting  police  of- 
ficers exercise  a  considerable  amount  of 
discretion  in  making  the  decision  to 
divert  certain  alleged  offenders  from  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Yet,  police  diver- 
sion practices  are  terribly  Inconsistent. 
A  study  of  48  police  agencies  in  Los  An- 
geles County  revealed  diversion  rates 
ranging  from  a  high  of  82  percent  to  a 
low  of  2  percent.  The  police,  like  the 
courts,  have  often  failed  to  realize  that 
certain  types  of  conduct,  such  as  that 
manifested  by  the  mentally  ill,  alcoholics, 
and  juveniles,  can  best  be  dealt  with  by 
diversion  from  the  criminal  or  juvenile 
justice  systems. 

Police  selection,  recruitment,  and 
training  continue  to  take  place  in  the 
absence  of  strictly  observed  minimum 
government  standards.  While  about 
two-thirds  of  the  States  have  estab- 
lished councils  on  police  standards, 
myriad  abuses  still  occur.  As  the  Police 
Task  Force  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  put  it: 

E.xisting  selection  reqturements  and  proce- 
dures in  the  majority  of  departments  .  .  . 
do  not  screen  out  the  unfit.  Hence,  It  Is  not. 
surprising  that  far  too  many  of  those  charged 
with  protecting  life  and  property  and  ration- 
ally enforcing  our  laws  are  not  respected  by 
tlieir  fellow  officers,  and  are  incompetent, 
corrupt,  or  abusive. 

A  study  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  showed  that  of 
162  major  law  enforcement  agencies 
across  the  country,  only  41  administer 
psychological  tests  to  applicants.  Six  of 
these  agencies  did  not  even  conduct  per- 
sonal interviews.  Educational  require- 
ments for  policemen  are  minimal,  with 
many  departments  not  even  requiring  a 
high  school  education.  Courses  in  the 
sociology  and  psychology  of  poverty  and 
ghetto  life  are  virtually  nonexistent  in 
the  police  academies.  Even  the  Presi- 
dents Commission  on  Crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  noted  that  recruits 
who  were  not  deemed  qualified  to  write 
citations  were  nontheless  immediately 
issued  guns  and  ammunition. 

We  recommend  the  following: 

First.  The  immediate  upgrading  of 
standards  for  police  selection,  training, 
and  recruitment. 

Second.  Tlie  amendment  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  section  242,  so  that 
it  becomes  a  more  effective  legal  tool  In 
prosecuting  those  policemen  who  deprive 
citizens  of  their  con-stitutional  rights 
under  color  of  law  while  making  an  ar- 
rest. 

Third.  The  encouragement  of  lateral 
recruitment  of  lawyers,  medical  para- 
professionals,  college  graduates,  and  oth- 
ers into  the  ranks  of  police  forces,  and 
the  modification  of  restrictive  civil  serv- 
ice regulations  that  prohibit  lateral  re- 
cruitment. 


Fourth.  The  creation  of  citizens'  re- 
view boards  empowered  to  monitor  po- 
lice practices  and  handle  citizen  com- 
plaints outside  the  framework  of  police 
agencies. 

Fifth.  An  end  to  discriminatory  poli- 
cies of  police  recruitment,  selection  smd 
promotion,  and  the  proportionate  em- 
ployment of  ethnic  minorities  on  police 
forces. 

Sixth.  The  formalization  of  all  police 
diversion  decisions  with  regard  to  juve- 
nile offenders.  Such  decisions  must  be 
made  by  liighly  trained  juvenile  special- 
ists. There  must  be  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  monetary  support  for  commu- 
nity-based progi-ams  geared  for  provid- 
ing assistance  and  counseling  to  referred 
juveniles. 

Seventh.  The  provision  of  comprehen- 
sive Government  tort  liability  insurance 
for  police  employees.  This  would  enable 
the  public  to  collect  for  damages  to  per- 
son and  property  that  arise  from  the 
misuse  of  police  discretionary  powers. 
Fmthermorc,  if  the  Government  Is  pay- 
ing for  Insurance,  it  will  be  more  likely 
to  see  to  It  that  police  discretion  is  kept 
within  legitimate  boimds. 

The  hard  logic  of  practical  American 
politics  dictates  that  a  hesitant  admin- 
istration and  Congress,  all  too  carried 
away  with  the  current  "law-and-order " 
ethic,  will  only  be  compelled  to  encour- 
age legislation  aimed  at  an  amelioration 
of  the  faUures  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  if  they  are  pressured  to  do  so  by 
an  aroused  citizenry  which  holds  out  Its 
power  at  the  ballot  box  and  which  de- 
mands change  in  a  constructive,  collec- 
tive, and  organized  fashion. 

Any  realistic  look  at  the  current  state 
of  the  Union  dictates  our  recognition 
that  the  failure  of  every  aspect  of  the 
so-called  system  of  legal  jastice  raises 
questions  which  go  even  deeper  than  the 
failure  to  reduce  crime:  for  it  raises 
other  questions  which  go  to  the  heart 
and  very  nature  of  our  society.  The  com- 
munity outside  the  prison  walls  must 
never  separate  itself  from  the  commu- 
nity inside  the  jailhouse.  And  the  cor- 
rective measures  against  crime  must  be 
at  least  partially  administered  in  the 
community.  The  essential  problem  is  not 
that  of  an  "improper"  individual  behind 
the  bars;  for  most  of  us  sense  intuitively 
that  the  problem  basically  is  that  of  an 
improper  society  outside  the  prison 
gates.  It  Is  a  society  which  is  rampant 
with  inherent  contradictions.  It  is  in 
this  context  that  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  recognizes  at  the  outset 
that  unless  we  simultaneously  address 
ourselves  to  this  larger  question,  all  talk 
of  correcting  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem takes  place  in  a  vacuum. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  CoNYERSi .  for  his  obsei-vations 
in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  now  pleased  to  vield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
the  State  of  California  (Mrs.  BtJRKEi. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

The  subject  that  I  shall  address  mvself 
to  is  the  question  of  poverty  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  particular  the  Office  of 


Economic  Opportunity.  It  is  a  tragic 
coincidence  that  both  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  one  of  his  most  forward- 
looking  and  important  creations  are  dy- 
ing within  weeks  of  each  other  for.  just 
as  our  former  President  has  passed  away, 
so  the  Nixon  administration  is  killing 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

Two  years  ago  tlie  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  specifically  urged  the  President 
not  to  destroy  OEO  and,  although  I  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Black  Caucus  and 
not  a  Member  of  thL  body  at  that  time  I. 
along  with  the  entire  nation  of  con- 
cerned citizens,  and  in  particular  the 
black  population  of  this  coimtry,  ap- 
plauded as  the  Black  Caucus  made  this 
sincere  attempt  to  maintain  OEO. 

In  response  to  the  caucus  the  admin- 
istration implied  that  there  would  be 
a  continuing  role  for  the  agency.  That 
response  noted  that  "as  OEO  tests  and 
proves  new  ideas,  and  as  those  programs 
mature  and  become  more  a  matter  of 
management  than  mnovation,  they 
should  be  spun  off  to  the  line  depart- 
ments which  have  primary  responsibility 
for  administering  social  rrograms.  This 
would  free  OEO  to  continue  its  primary 
mission  as  imiovator  and  advocate  for 
the  poor.  It  would  also  make  increasingly 
aware  to  the  hne  departments  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  the  poor,  and  as  proven 
programs  and  experienced  personnel 
transfer  to  these  departments  would  have 
the  benefit  of  their  experience.  This 
would  give  the  poor  not  only  a  spokesman 
in  OEO.  but  an  enhanced  awareness  and 
sensitivity  to  their  needs  in  the  line 
department.^  where  ongoing  programs 
which  affect  the  poor  would  be  ad- 
ministered." 

Now  that  commitment  by  the  admin- 
istration has  been  abandoned,  and  those 
words  are  revealed  as  hollow  rhetoric. 
Once  again  the  Nixon  administration'.'^ 
total  lack  of  concern  for  the  rights  and 
equities  of  millions  of  poor  and  minority 
Americans  becomes  evident. 

From  its  inception  in  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration OEO  was  created  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  existing  bureaucracies  as  a 
means  of  showing  that  new  ways  of 
meeting  the  real  needs  of  the  poor  could 
be  demonstrated.  OEO  set  out  to  bring 
about  conditions  at  the  local  level  to 
advance  institutional  change,  and  to  af- 
fect the  decision  and  policymaking 
proce.sses  to  encompass  and  involve  the 
needs  of  the  poor  and  the  disenfran- 
cliised. 

OEO  was  established  because  the  line 
departments— the  \evy  same  agencies  to 
which  OEO  progiams  now  are  being 
scattered— were  both  unwilling  and  un- 
able to  deal  with  low  income  and  minor- 
ity citizens.  And.  despite  the  serious  con-  \ 
straints  imposed  on  OEO  over  the  past 
4  years  by  the  Nixon  administration- 
constraints  which  limited  the  ability  to 
seek  any  new  directions  or  prograrris — 
we  believe  that  OEO  was  becoming  a 
success  and  that  it  was  making  a  positive 
effort  to  involve  the  poor  in  the  decision- 
making which  affected  their  evervdav 
lives. 

Even  before  the  recent  announcement 
of  OEO's  final  dismantling,  as  a  result 
of  Nixon's  policies,  it  was  but  a  mere 
shadow  of  its  initial  Intent  and  hopes. 
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rting  with  an  immediate  free/e  on 

new  program  directions  made  in  the 

days  of  the  Nixon  term.  OEO  has 

bludgeoned  and  beaten  back  until 

hardly   can    be    called   an    effective 

agency  for  change  and  growth. 

Yet  we  strongly  believe  that  with 
rtoper  control  and  funding  OEO  can  be 
V  (vived  and  become  a  strong  advocate 
I  ir  the  poor.  And  it  must  be  Congress 
ti  iking  the  lead  in  this  area,  because  the 
N  ixon  administration  has  given  only  lip 
S(  irvice  to  the  needs  and  programs  estab- 
lished by  and  for  OEO. 

Despite  the  rhetorical  claims  of  sup- 
port for  OEO.  here  is  the  reality  of  the 
N.xon  job  that  has  been  done  on  the 
poverty  program: 

The  Job  Corps  has  been  gutted  and  re- 
moved  from  OEO  and  switched  to  the 
D?partment   of  Labor. 

Headstart  and  day  care  ha\e  been 
ci  t  back  and  transferred  to  HEW. 

Legal  services — those  lawyers  now  can 
b<  utilized  for  only  routine  casework. 
ai  ,d  the  important  right  to  fight  instances 
ol  explicit  governmental  lawlessness  has 
b(  en  placed  in  jeopardy. 

Probably  one  of  the  reasons  legal  serv- 
ic  (s  has  been  cut  back  was  because  it  was 
dc  ing  such  an  effective  job. 

Comprehensive     health     program.s — 
those  funds  have  been  cut  by  10  percent. 
Community  development— funds  have 
be  in  slashed  30  percent. 

Family  plamiing— funds  have  been 
lo  rered  37  percent. 

Emergency  food  and  medical  serv- 
iC!S — funds  have  been  virtually  elim- 
in  ited. 

The  Office  of  Program  Development 
ha  s  been  abolished  outright. 

inSTA,  Foster  Grandparents,  alcohol- 
isi  1  programs — have  all  been  transferred. 
Today  approximately  30.000  people 
m;  ly  be  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the  dis- 
mimbering  of  OEO.  At  the  same  time 
Cctnmimity  Action,  Legal  Services,  and 
migrrant  programs  increasingly  have 
be  !n  subjected  to  partisan  political  con- 
sit  erations.  Contracts  have  been  award- 
ed to  firms  on  the  basis  of  how  much  they 
coitributed  to  the  Republican  Party, 
no ;  by  any  standard  of  how  much  they 
mi  y  help  the  needy  and  the  poor. 

:n  sum,  the  net  effect  of  President 
Ni  con's  1971  commitment  to  OEO  as  "in- 
no  t&ior  and  advocate  for  the  poor"  has 
beon  instead,  dismemberment  of  the 
ag  ncy,  emasculation  of  antipoverty 
pr  igrams,  and  abandonment  of  this  Na- 
tio  I's  poor. 

:  ''inally,  I  should  like  to  make  this  com- 
mtat  The  President's  budget  for  the 
19'  4  fiscal  year  proposes  to  transfer  re- 
sp<  nsibilities  for  programs  now  funded 
through  the  OEO  to  other  agencies  of 
Ctovemment.  and  some  of  these  pro- 
ims  will  receive  a  reduced  level  of 
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'o  dismantle  OEO  without  presenting 
reorganization    plan    to   Congress    is 
ssly  illegal.  Under  the  Executive  Re- 
-^nization  Act,  as  amended,  the  Presi- 
must  submit  his  proposed  plan  to 
ress  before  it  may  take  effect.  Spe- 
ciflfcally,   title  5,   U.S.C.  section   905ib) 
states,  and  I  quote : 

provision  contained  in  a  reorganizaTjon 
may  take  effect  only  if  the  plan  is  irans- 
--■   to  Congress  beXore  April   i,   1973. 
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We  have  heard  of  no  plan  to  .'?ubmit 
.such  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of 
OEO.  Indeed,  last  week  Mr.  Roy  Ash.  the 
President's  selection  to  head  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  announced 
that  three  executive  offices  would  be  re- 
organized and  plans  sent  to  Congress. 
The.se  included  the  Office  of  Emergencv 
Preparedness,  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology,  and  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Council.  No  mention  wa.s 
made  to  send  up  a  plan  regarding  the  re- 
organization of  OEO  to  Congress  for  re- 
viev,  as  required  by  law. 

Under  the  law  either  Hou.se  has  60 
days  in  which  to  pass  a  resolution  stating 
in  substance  that  it  does  not  favor  the 
reorganization  plan— and  this  is  under 
section  906ia>. 

It  bothers  me  that  the  President  ap- 
parently feels  he  can  violate  the  law 
when  it  is  to  his  choosing,  but  ciusades 
for  law  and  order.  I  think  we  should  ask 
the  President:  "Are  you  going  to  send 
up  an  e.xecutive  reorganization  plan  for 
OEO  .so  that  Congress  can  exercise  its 
legal  authority  to  review  the  plan?" 

Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  yielding  this  time,  and  I  yield  back 
any  time  remaining. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Cal- 
ifornia for  her  contribution  in  this  area. 
I  would  now  like  to  recognize  the  dis- 
tingui.shed  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
I  Mrs.  Chisholmi  in  the  area  of  welfare 
reform. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Tliank  you  veiy 
much.  Mr.  Chairman. 

No  issue  was  more  cleverly  exploited 
during  the  first  4  years  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration than  was  the  issue  of  wel- 
fare reform.  And  yet,  no  issue  is  more 
worthy  of  our  attention  than  the  siu-vival 
of  the  14  million  persons — mostly  moth- 
ers and  children,  the  aged,  the  blind,  and 
the  totally  di.sabled  of  all  ages  and  ethnic 
group.s— who  are  not  able  to  completely 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Wliile  repeatedly  stating  its  desire  to 
help  welfare  recipients  become  more  self- 
sufficient,  the  administration's  words 
have  been  only  that — rhetoric  without 
action.  Recommendations  made  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  in  1971  by  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  included  the  need  for: 

A  guaranteed  income  maintenance 
plan; 

Standardization  of  eligibility  require- 
ments ; 

Establishment  of  adequate  payment 
standards; 

Elimination  of  degrading  treatment  of 
recipients ; 

Provision  of  suitable  work  opportu- 
nities which  maximize  individual  free- 
dom of  choice  and  self-respect;  and 

Improvement  of  food  a.ssistance  deliv- 
ery systems. 

Now.  in  1973.  we  must  report  to  the 
Nation  that  none  of  these  recommenda- 
tions was  translated  into  reality.  Let  us 
take  them  point  by  point. 

First.  The  administration  supported  a 
family  assistance  plan  that  set  a  maxi- 
mum guaranteed  income  of  $2,400  a  year 
for  a  family  of  four,  well  under  the  cau- 
cus recommendation  of  $6,500.  However, 
that  $2,400  was  actually  less  aid  than 
45  of  the  50  States  were  plready  provid- 
ing families  and  would  have  made  recip- 
ients ineligible  for  food  stamps. 


Second.  The  administration  agi-eed 
\Mt!i  tlie  caucus  that  eligibility  require- 
ineiit<.  adequate  payment  standard.-^, 
eliminaiion  of  abuse  to  recipients,  and 
provision  of  work  opportunities  were  nec- 
essary aspects  of  reform.  It  also  said  its 
proposed  program  would  provide  200,000 
public  .service  jobs  at  no  less  than  the 
minimum  wage,  would  include  additional 
t  nulling  and  child  care  and  would  entail 
•  required  acceptance  of  suitable  work  or 
training." 
But  what  happened? 
First,  the  203,000  jobs  provided 
through  the  public  employment  progiam 
passed  by  Congress  in  1971  have  boiled 
down  to  a  present  148.000  persons  still 
employed  and  a  directive  has  gone  out 
irom  the  Department  of  Labor  ordering 
an  end  to  any  new  hu-ing.  In  addition, 
the  program  was  designed  to  reach  no 
more  than  3  percent  of  the  unemployed 
from  its  inception. 

E\  en  more  drastic  has  been  the  admin- 
istration's decision— not  publicly  re- 
vealed until  very  recently— to  put  a 
freeze  on  most  manpower  training  and 
Job  development  programs. 

Second,  we  all  know  that  President 
Nixon  vetoed  last  session  a  comprehen- 
sive child  care  bill  which  would  have  au- 
tliorized  Federal  support  for  a  child  de- 
\elopment  program  for  dependents  of 
working  parents. 

And  third,  the  "required  acceptance 
of  suitable  work"  clause  was  translated 
into  a  repressive  "workfare"  concept  in 
a  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  which  one 
dissenting  Senator  termed  a  '  slavefare" 
concept. 

Under  workfare.  recipients — except 
mothers  with  children  under  6 — would  be 
required  to  register  for  employment  with 
public  or  private  employers  for  a  fee 
equal  to  the  prevaihng— not  minimum- 
wage  in  their  locality.  They  would  not  be 
protected  by  any  State  or  Federal  laws 
regulating  horns  of  work,  rates  of  pay.  or 
other  conditions  of  employment  except 
for  social  security  if  a  private  employee 
in  that  position  were  so  protected. 

Ti-aining  for  job  placements  for 
mothers  on  workfare  would  have  in- 
cluded vcleaning  up  and  beautifyuig 
their  apartments"  and  "providing  a 
pleasing  home  atmosphere  with  child- 
centered  activities"  certainly  an  absurd 
and  irrelevant  preparation  for  a  job  out- 
side the  home. 

As  for  child  care  promised  by  the  ad- 
ministration— this  bill  proposed  that 
aflerschool  care,  if  needed,  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  any  member  of  the 
family,  whether  a  minor  or  an  adult,  who 
would  be  found  "capable"  of  providing 
supervision. 

The  workfare  approach  also  estab- 
lished a  "parent -locator  service"  to  track 
down  and  obtain  support  from  absent 
fathers,  utilizing  the  services  of  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General,  legal  service  attorneys 
and  regional  blood-typing  laboratories 
to  determine  paternity.  Mothers  would 
lose  their  benefits  if  they  failed  to  co- 
operate, even  though  it  is  well  known 
that  matching  blood  types  of  a  man  and 
an  infant  can  disprove  paternity  but 
cannot  prove  that  the  man  is,  in  fact, 
the  father. 

We  need  not  wait  until  1984  to  decry 
such  ))olice  state  tactics. 
The  workfare  bill  also  included  elimi- 
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nation  of  the  declaration  methods  for 
determining  eligibility,  elimination  of 
food  stamps  and  a  restriction  of  fair 
hearing  rights  and  other  legal  protection 
of  recipients. 

Meanwhile,  when  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments compared  the  proposed  5-year 
package  of  $15.8  biUion  in  welfare  fiscal 
relief  that  Congress  offered  with  the  $29.8 
billion  which  would  be  provided  in  the 
same  period  imder  the  general  revenue- 
sharing  plan  being  discussed  at  the  same 
time,  they  shifted  their  support  from 
welfare  reform  to  revenue  sharing.  Not 
only  was  the  fiscal  relief  provided  under 
revenue  sharing  greater  than  that  under 
welfare  reform  the  money  could  be  used 
for  virtually  anything  and  therefore  was 
seen  as  politically  more  beneficial  to  a 
greater  number  of  constituencies. 

The  preoccupation  with  securing  reve- 
nue sharing  on  the  part  of  State  and 
local  governments  also  led  to  passage  of 
an  amendment  to  the  revenue-sharing 
^package  imposing  a  $2.5  billion  ceiling  on 
expenditures  for  social  services  which, 
since  1967,  had  allowed  local  govern- 
ments to  finance  such  services  as  foster 
care,  orphanages,  family  planning, 
health,  vocational  training  and  rehabili- 
tation, day  care,  senior  citizens  centers, 
and  drug  and  alcoholic  rehabilitation 
programs. 

In  other  words,  the  governments  were 
willing  to  give  up  both  the  $4.6  billion 
they  needed  for  domestic  programs  and 
welfare  reform  in  exchange  for  a  blank 
check  they  could  spend  however  they 
wanted  with  no  strings  attached. 

It  was  just  as  well  that  the  welfare  re- 
form bills  most  favored  by  the  adminis- 
tration were  killed  during  the  92d  Con- 
gress since  they  were  more  repressive 
than  progressive  in  many  ways. 

However,  Congress  may  find  itself  de- 
liberating similar  legislation  again  this 
year,  legislation  whose  intent  will  be  to 
make  life  even  more  miserable  for  our 
Nation's  poor  than  it  is  now,  legislation 
that  would  contain  inadequate — if  any — 
provisions  for  meaningful  child  care  and 
job  training  and  development. 

In  spite  of  this  discouraging  state  of 
affairs,  most  thoughtful  observers  still 
agree  on  the  urgency  of  improving — if 
,  genuine  reform  is  impossible — the  patch- 
work quilt  of  welfare  programs  presently 
being  administered  by  States  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

Many  feel  that  improvement  is  needed 
to  make  the  system  more  humane  as  well 
as  more  efficient.  But  President  Nixon's 
emphasis  is  on  punishing  those  forced  to 
accept  aid  in  a  society  that  denies  them 
all  other  choices.  Throughout  his  first  ad- 
ministration, the  President  used  "wel- 
fare" as  a  code  word  to  conjur  up  in  the 
minds  of  his  so-called  silent  majority 
visions  of  a  woman  having  another  child 
to  increase  her  dole  or  a  man  living  off 
the  taxpayers  rather  than  finding  a  job 
he  could  siu-ely  have  "if  he  really  wanted 
it." 

Although  his  inaugural  speech  re- 
peated the  word  "new"  17  times,  accord- 
ing to  one  commentator,  his  thesis  that 
"the  Government  should  take  less  from 
the  people  so  they  can  do  more  for  them- 
selves" included  the  same  old  phrase 
"work  instead  of  welfare."  Once  again, 
the  President  is  waving  the  red  flag  by 


equating  those  on  welfare  as  being  those 
who  do  not  or  will  not  work  for  a  living. 
Once  again;  he  is  castigating  welfare 
recipients  while  simultaneously  im- 
poimding  funds  for  or  eliminating  entire 
job  training  and  development  programs 
designed  to  provide  precisely  those  same 
persons  with  an  opportunity  to  escape  the 
hated  relief  rolls. 

In  the  face  of  an  overall  5.2-percent 
rate  of  imemployment — and  a  disgrace- 
ful 10  percent  among  blacks — the  Presi- 
dent is  willing  to  live  with  this  rate  of 
joblessness,  claiming  it  is  a  curb  on  in- 
flation. In  effect,  the  poor  shall  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  interests  of  the  middle  class. 

Clearly,  the  prospects  for  meaningful 
welfare  reform  are  as  dim  now  as  they 
have  been  for  the  last  4  years.  The  Nixon 
administration  still  seems  bent  on 
penalizing  those  imlucky  enough  to  be 
poor  in  our  society. 

Nevertheless,  we  insist  that  reform  is 
one  of  the  priority  issues  facing  us  and 
our  constituents  throughout  the  Nation. 
If  the  President  would  have  the  people 
"do  more  for  themselves,"  he  will  have  to 
help  provide  them  with  a  chance  to  reach 
that  admirable  goal. 

At  the  very  least,  those  citizens  who 
are  desperately  trying  to  siu-vive — with 
or  without  aid — should  have  the  follow- 
ing protections: 

Extension  of  minimum  wage  cover- 
age to  those  workers — mostly  minority 
group — who  are  concentrated  in  the 
lowest  paying  and  least  secure  jobs. 

Elimination  of  a  subminimiun  wage 
clause  from  any  welfare  reform  bill  on 
groimds  that  almost  all  Americans  will 
support  the  concept  of  a  fair  day's  pay 
for  an  honest  day's  work. 

Increased  support  for  job  development 
and  public  service  employment  instead  of 
impoundments  and  freezes  on  such  pro- 
grams, with  the  added  assurance  that 
welfare  recipients  and  the  chronically 
poor  be  represented  in  fair  proportion  to 
their  numbers. 

Provision  of  child  care  programs  that 
would  include  educational  and  nutri- 
tional components  rather  than  being  cus- 
todial warehousing  of  the  precious  chil- 
dren of  working  mothers. 

This  administration's  overriding  philos- 
ophy has  been  a  barkening  back  to  those 
mythical  good  old  days  when  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  was  tied  to  the  work 
ethic  and  when  jobs  in  a  developing  na- 
tion were  available  to  every  person  who 
needed  to  make  a  living  except  those  who, 
because  of  race  and  class  discrimination, 
were  denied  this  basic  means  of  sur- 
vival. 

The  inheritors  of  that  caste  system  are 
with  us  today  and  are  still  being  denied 
the  right  to  earn  a  living  with  dignity 
and  self-respect.  They  want  that  right. 
They  need  that  right.  They  must  have 
that  right  with  all  the  privileges  that  go 
with  it. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  thar.k  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  for  an  excellent 
and  very  articulate  statement  on  behalf 
of  this  Congressional  Black  Caucus. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  education  in 
America  has  suffered  many  setbacks  dur- 
ing the  first  4  years  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, with  the  years  ahead  looking 
leaner  still  as  the  budget  trimmers  reck- 
lessly perform  their  "fat  trimming"  op- 


erations, cutting  into  the  very  fiber  of 
our  educational  system,  and  threatening 
the  goal  of  quality  education  for  all  our 
citizens. 

In  October  1968,  candidate  Nixon 
promised : 

When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  expense 
of  government — either  federal,  state  or  lo- 
cal— the  one  area  we  can't  shortchange  Is 
education. 

This  was  indeed  a  laudable  and  prom- 
ising beginning.  How  unfortunate  then 
that  these  words  were  not  given  meaning 
through  Presidential  actions  in  the  first 
term  of  the  Nixon  administration,  how 
incredible  that  these  sentiments  should 
now  be  labelled,  "the  sacred  cow"  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  March  of  1971,  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  presented  the  President 
with  a  list  of  recommendations  for  ac- 
tion in  the  area  of  education.  We  began 
by  recommending  the  initiation  of  a 
program  of  comprehensive  child  devel- 
opment services  to  be  provided  as  a 
right  to  every  American  child.  This  was  a 
commitment  which  the  President  him- 
self had  publicly  articulated  in  1969,  but 
which  he  emphatically  reversed  by  veto- 
ing the  OEO  and  Child  Care  Amend- 
ments in  December  1971. 

We  called  for  the  strengthening  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementai-y  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  urging  the  full  and  ad- 
vanced funding  of  this  act,  and  stating 
our  opposition  lO  the  proposed  system 
of  block  grants  to  supplant  title  I  and 
various  other  categorical  programs.  The 
administration's  response  has  been  one 
of  all-out  support  for  educational  reve- 
nue sharing,  a  proposal  which  threatens 
to  dilute  the  funds  presently  going  to 
title  I.  and  diffuse  the  impact  of  compen- 
satory education  by  subjecting  such  pro- 
grams to  the  machinations  of  State  and 
local  politics. 

Recognizing  the  extensive  power  of  the 
Office  of  the  President,  we  called  upon 
Mr.  Nixon  to  exert  natiojtial  leadership 
to  meet  the  constitutidrial  pommitment 
of  equal  opportunity  for  allNnen.  The 
response  to  his  rhetoric  has  beeh  sorely 
contradicted  by  the  clear  expression  of 
his  actions  supporting  two  major  legis- 
lative assaults  on  these  rights,  through 
the  successful  inclusion  of  a  busing  mora- 
torium in  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  and  the  prohibitions  of 
busing  fundamental  to  the  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Act. 

Finally,  we  recommended  an  increase 
in  Federal  aid  to  higher  education  in  the 
form  of  increased  student  assistance  and 
aid  to  black  colleges  and  universities. 
Congressional  passage  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Amendments  implemented  .sev- 
eral of  our  suggestions  for  helping  stu- 
dents finance  their  educations,  but  the 
President's  present  spending  level  and 
new  budget  for  these  amendments  sub- 
stantially obstructs  their  full  implemen- 
tation. 

Since  coming  to  office  in  1969.  this  ad- 
ministration has  vetoed  six  major  pieces 
of  legi.slation  in  the  area  of  education 
alone,  including  four  bills  to  provide 
badly  needed  funds  for  the  current  school 
year. 

The  President  vetoed  the  1971  child 
development  bill:  fought  passage  of  the 
Drug  Education  Act  to  help  schools  teach 
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c]  tUdren  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse;  and 
Disposed  passage  of  the  Environmental 
E  lucation  Act  to  support  school  ecology 
p  ograms. 


Even  when  the  President  has  not  ve- 
vital  education  measures,  he  has 
olten  refused  to  spend  the  amounts  of 
nnjoney  appropriated  by  Congress.  Exam- 
of  these  lower  spending  levels  in- 
cllide:  zero  spending  for  title  III  of  the 
N|itional  Defense  Education  Act.  this  de- 
congressional  appropriations  of  $50 
mJlion  for  the  acquisition  of  education 
equipment;  nor  are  funds  being  spent  for 
5C  of  the  Elementary  and  Second - 
Education  Act  which  provides  aid  to 
■  ;  departments  of  education  for  plan- 
and  evaluation;  nor  for  the  career 
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ec  ucation  program. 

Most  prominent  among  these  programs 
5  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
Education  Act,  which  has  long  been 
object   of   Presidential    scorn,    and 
wllich  has  never  been  fully  funded  to  the 
or  $8  billion  level  authorized.  Even 
present  spending  level  of  $1.5  billion 
achieved  only  through  strong  and 
pef-sistent  congressional  pressure.  Con- 
last  year  added  about  $200  million 
title  I  funds,  which  are  presently  em- 
due  to  the  President's  veto  of 
•  Labor-HEW  appropriations. 
:=*deral  expenditures  for  title  I  have 
ac  ually  been  shrinking  relative  to  the 
tolfcl  budget  and  the  impact  of  inflation. 
1965,  title  I  appropriations  have 
'  by  some  $638  million,  but  the 
of  title  I  funds  in  the  total 
budget  has  dropped  from  0.7  to  0.6  per- 
it.  Wlien  this  is  added  to  a  cumulative 
■  of  inflation  of  nearly  20  percent,  the 
decline  of  effort  becomes  quite  consider- 
and  most  disconcerting  in  light  of 
fact  that  only  about  one-third  of  the 
children    are    presently    being 
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'  Tie  President's  proposed  education 
rey  enue  sharing  would  further  dilute  the 
im:>act  of  title  I  by  combining  title  I 
fui  ds  with  emergency  school  aid  funds, 
wit  1  little  likelihood  of  significant  in- 
cre  ise  in  funds  for  either,  and  the  po- 
ter  tial  threat  that  existing  funds  may  be 
divsrted,  or  functional  programs  termi- 
nated. 

<  'yer  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been 
cor  siderable  controversy  over  the  effec- 
tive ness  of  compensatory  education.  We 
mu  5t  closely  examine  the  real  facts  con- 
ceriing  the  operation  and  intensity  of 
foe  IS  of  existing  compensatory  education 
prorrams.  In  so  doing,  we  will  probably 
fine  that  funds  and  resources  are  being 
diff  jsed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
the  r  impact  negligible.  Let  us  look  at 
the  record  of  the  Kansas  City  and  Phila- 
deljhia  public  school  programs  where 
ghttto  kindergarten  students  are  suc- 
cess fully  learning  to  read,  a  skill  their 
mo  e  affluent  white  counterparts  will  not 
be  ormally  taught  until  the  first  grade. 
This  suggests  that  the  cycle  of  failure 
for  ghetto  children  can  probably  be  ter- 
mirated  at  the  source  if  re.sources  and 
effc  rts  are  concentrated  on  the  real  prob- 
lem. 

1 1  1972"^Cong^e.ss  enacted  an  adminis- 
traiion  proposal  amending  the  Higher 
Edi  cation  Act  to  prohibit  the  implemen- 
taU  )n  of  court  orders  calling  lor  the  bus- 
ing of  schoolchildren,  pending  the  ex- 


haustion of  judicial  appeals.  Several 
months  later,  the  House  enacted  an  ad- 
ministration measure  which  sought  to 
provide  equal  educational  opportunity  by 
prohibiting  busing  beyond  the  next  clos- 
est school  and  permitting  the  reopening 
of  prior  court  desegregation  orders.  For- 
tunately, the  vigilance  of  the  Senate  pre- 
vented its  enactment  into  law. 

These  measures  represent  a  complete 
retreat  from  responsibility,  and  a  tragic 
failure  of  moral  and  political  leadership. 
They  claim  to  advance  the  cause  of  equal 
education,  while  blatantly  denying  these 
opportunities  to  mUlions  of  poor  and  mi- 
nority children.  They  propose  to  consign 
untold  numbers  to  separate  and  unequal 
educations,  with  little  regard  for  the 
tragic  social  and  educational  conse- 
quences. 

The  issue  of  busing  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fundamental  quality  of  educa- 
tion—rather, it  has  long  been  recognized 
as  the  most  immediately  feasible  tool  to 
provide  children  access  to  the  best  avail- 
able educational  opportunities.  We  must 
contmue  to  utiize  it,  while  seeking  out 
more  satisfying  and  permanent  solu- 
tions. 

If  this  administration  and  the  Nation 
are  truly  concerned  about  equal  educa- 
tion, they  will  move  beyond  the  sham  of 
busing  to  the  more  fundamental  issue  of 
the  financing  of  education.  Recent  court 
decisions  in  this  area  have  established 
that  a  basic  inequity  exists  in  the  present 
reliance  upon  property  tax  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  education.  Moreover,  the  use 
of  local  property  taxes  to  finance  schools 
violates  the  14th  amendment  by  making 
educational  opportunity  a  function  of 
local  wealth. 

If  we  are  to  guarantee  equal  education, 
we  must  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Commission  on 
School  Finance  that  "each  State  assume 
responsibility  for  raising  and  allocating 
educational  resources,"  and  for  increas- 
ing the  present  7  percent  Federal  share 
of  total  educational  expenditures,  so  as 
to  more  nearly  equalize  resources  among 
the  states. 

A  final  area  of  concern  must  be  the 
financing  of  higher  education.  In  1971, 
the  Caucus  called  for  a  70-percent  in- 
crease in  Federal  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  form  of  increased  student  as- 
sistance and  aid  to  black  colleges  and 
universities.  While  congressional  passage 
of  the  1972  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments implemented  several  of  our  sug- 
gestions, the  financial  crisis  being  faced 
in  higher  education  is  increasingly  acute, 
particularly  for  black  institutions  and 
black  college  students. 

Approximately  85  black  institutions  of 
higher  education  provide  80  percent  of 
the  total  black  graduates  annually. 
Black  institution.s  are  also  principal  edu- 
cators of  the  poor,  educating  some  17 
percent  of  the  college  enrollment  from 
low-income  families.  A  full  two-thirds  of 
the  graduates  from  black  institutions 
come  from  families  with  an  income  of 
$5200  or  less — a  remarkable  achievement 
in  light  of  a  national  figiu-e  of  le.ss  than 
10  percent  of  the  population  from  that 
income  level  ever  receiving  a  college  de- 
gree. 

In  1970,  Federal  funding  to  these  insti- 
tutions totalled  $125  million,  or  3.4  per- 
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cent  of  the  total  Federal  budget  for 
higher  education.  A  full  45  percent  of 
this  aid  goes  into  student  financial  aid. 
as  opposed  to  the  average  of  21  percent 
in  other  institutions. 

Most  of  the  Federal  aid  received  by 
these  institutions  is  from  the  basic  edu- 
cation programs  of  HEW.  Black  institu- 
tions receive  only  0.3  percent  of  aU  the 
funds  allocated  for  research  and  devel- 
opment— a  fact  which  severely  limits  the 
growth  of  these  Institutions  and  their 
students  in  the  critical  areas  of  physical 
sciences  and  medical  and  nuclear  re- 
search. 

If  these  institutions  are  to  continue  to 
provide  the  training  and  education 
necessary  for  poor  and  minority  students 
to  take  an  active  role  in  the  society,  the 
sources  of  revenues  available  to  them 
must  be  greatly  expanded.  The  Federal 
effort  both  in  terms  of  direct  aid  to  in- 
stitutions, and  more  importantly,  in  the 
providing  of  financial  aid  to  students 
must  be  substantially  increased. 

At  every  level  the  American  educa- 
tional system  is  being  challenged  to  pro- 
vide quality  educational  opportunities 
for  all  our  citizens.  The  President's  rec- 
ord, and  recent  budget  statement,  how- 
ever, give  little  hope  for  an  increasing 
Federal  role  to  meet  this  challenge. 

The  Members  of  Congress  must,  there- 
fore, assume  the  responsibility  and  exert 
the  necessary  leadership  to  fulfill  this 
commitment.  We,  the  members  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  reaffirm 
our  support  for  legislative  action  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  child  development 
services,  as  a  right  to  all  American  chil- 
dren. 

We  deplore  the  decrease  in  effort  for 
title  I  which  has  occurred  under  this  ad- 
ministration, and  again  call  for  the  full 
and  advanced  funding  of  this  program. 

We  call  for  the  reinstatement  of  vital 
sources  of  financial  aid  to  students  avail- 
able imder  the  direct  loan  and  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  programs,  pro- 
grams which  Congress  deliberately  main- 
tained in  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972. 

Finally,  we  urge  Mr.  Nixon,  to  recall 
his  1968  commitment,  and  call  upon  him 
to  fulfill  that  promise  not  to  shortchange 
America  in  the  field  of  education. 


CONGRESSIONAL    BLACK     CAUCUS 
STATE  OF  THE  UNION  MESSAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts) .  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellums)  ,  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
my  time  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  Mr. 
Stokes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  California  (Mr.  Dellums),  on 
milit.iry  and  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
extraordinary  pride  that  I  rise  this  after- 
noon to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  and  my  other  friends  and  col- 
leagues who  make  up  the  composition  of 
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the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  to  at- 
tempt from  the  floor  of  this  body  to 
address  the  American  people  on  what 
is  in  fact  the  real  state  of  the  Union. 

In  the  moments  I  have  allotted  to  me 
I  will  address  myself  to  two  issues;  first, 
the  question  of  rticism  in  the  military 
and,  second,  the  general  issue  of  foreign 
policy. 

First,  on  the  question  of  racism  in  the 
military: 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  history  of  racism 
within  the  military  dates  back  as  far  as 
there  have  been  minority  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces.  Yet,  it  was  only  23 
years  ago — in  1948 — that  President  Tru- 
man officially  abolished  segregation  in 
the  military.  It  took  another  15  years — 
until  1963 — for  the  Defense  Department 
to  issue  an  initial  directive  opposing  ra- 
cial discrimination  and  calling  for  equal 
opportimity  programs  for  minority  serv- 
icemen and  their  families.  Three  years 
ago.  Secretary  Laird  Issued  yet  another 
directive  condemning  discrimination. 
Only  aiter  that  directive  did  the  military 
services  move  to  implement  programs 
and  directives  of  their  own  dealing  with 
internal  racism. 

Following  the  1971  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  meeting  with  President  Nixon, 
the  Defense  Department  responded  by 
setting  up  the  Task  Force  on  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Military  Justice  in  the 
Armed  Services  and  by  promoting  four 
blacks  to  the  rank  of  General.  However, 
we  cannot  accept  these  actions  as  any- 
thing but  minimal  first  steps.  Certainly 
they  have  no  real  impact  on  the  day-to- 
day practices  which  affect  each  minority 
serviceman;  the  arbitrary  decisions,  un- 
fairness and  blatant  administrative  and 
judicial  practices  which  render  stated 
policy  meaningless.  Complaints  received 
daily  in  Congressional  Black  Caucus  of- 
fices from  minority  servicemen  indicate 
that  existing  Defense  Department  poli- 
cies are  negated  continually  by  lower 
grade  commanding  officers  and  NCO's. 

The  very  existence  of  these  directives 
has  led  many  minority  servicemen  to  ex- 
pect equal  participation  in  every  level  of 
the  military.  This  has  not  been  the  case. 
For  example,  although  the  total  propor- 
tion of  officers  to  enlisted  men  has  risen 
significantly  over  the  past  3  years,  mi- 
nority officers  are  still  drastically  under- 
represented;  out  of  a  total  enlisted 
strength  of  1.6  milUon,  blacks  now  com- 
promise 249  thousand  or  over  13  percent; 
but  only  7,900  men  or  2.3  percent  are  offi- 
cers. And  minority  servicemen  continue 
to  receive  the  least  desirable  job  classifi- 
cations and  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment. 

For  black  servicemen,  justice  in  the 
military  is  usually  a  travesty. 

Minority  servicemen  receive  a  vastly 
disproportionate  percentage  of  article  15 
punishments,  of  pretrial  confinements, 
and  of  less  than  honorable  discharges; 
thus  making  it  more  difficult  for  black 
servicemen  to  obtain  jobs  and  training 
on  return  to  civilian  life.  According  to 
the  Pentagon's  own  recent  Task  Force  on 
the  Administration  of  Military  Justice: 

Black  serrlcemen  receive  Article  15  punish- 
ment In  greater  numbers  than  their  propor- 
tionate number  within  the  armed  services. 


Over  one-fifth  of  those  men  In  pretrial 
confinement  were  black — with  the  aver- 
age length  of  such  confinement  34  days, 
over  5  days  longer  than  the  average  con- 
finement of  whites.  With  only  1  percent 
of  the  military  attorneys  available  to  de- 
fend them  being  blacks,  civilian  groups 
have  been  forced  to  organize  to  see  that 
the  minority  servicemen  receive  the 
counseling  and  legal  help  they  requiie. 

In  November  1971.  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  held  specific  hearings  on 
racism  in  the  military.  These  hearings 
brought  out  that  racism  has  become  in- 
stitutionalized at  all  levels  of  the  mili- 
tary. We  saw  that  this  racism  takes 
many  of  the  same  forms  as  in  civilian 
life;  slow  advancement;  over-Uteral  in- 
terpretations of  the  regulations;  punish- 
ment disproportionately  borne  by  the 
minority;  the  difficulty  or  even  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  fringe  benefits ;  sub- 
tle and  not-so  subtle  harassments,  and 
many  others.  This  situation  is  worse  in 
the  military  since  civil  rights  are  so  diffi- 
cult to  protest  in  this  closed  society  and 
there  is  so  little  publicity  of  the  viola- 
tions. 

What  we  in  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  heard  about — and  warned  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Pentagon  about — 
in  1971  exploded  last  year.  Minority  serv- 
icemen clearly  indicated  they  would  no 
longer  passively  accept  the  racism  which 
confronted  them  in  the  military.  They 
were  well  aware  of  the  directives  which 
had  been  issued;  they  expected  that  com- 
manding officers  would  heed  these  direc- 
tives; time  after  time  they  brought  these 
problems  to  the  attention  of  their  su- 
periors. And  yet,  after  investigations 
were  completed,  the  replies  they  received 
were  invariably  similar:  "You  are  not 
being  discriminated  against,"  they  were 
told. 

"Whenever  violence  occurs,  the  reaction 
of  the  military  has  been  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  acts  of  violence  and  not  on  cir- 
cumstances which  produced  this  re- 
sponse. The  minority  serviceman  found 
himself  punished  for  his  reactions  to 
racism — while  no  attention  was  given  to 
the  causes  of  his  discontent. 

Yet,  the  unique  feature  of  the  military 
which  offers  the  hope  of  real  change  is 
its  authoritarian  reward-punishment 
mechanism  which  conditions  the  sur- 
vival and  the  chances  for  advancement 
of  members  of  the  military.  The  Black 
Caucus  accepts  these  black  servicemen 
as  their  constituents  and  insists  that 
compliance  with  equal  opportunity 
policies  become  an  effective  part  of  the 
reward-pimlshment  system,  even  to  the 
extent  of  making  racial  discrimination 
punishable  by  court-martial. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  be- 
lieves that  racism  in  the  military  must 
be  eliminated — not  only  because  of  its 
debilitating  effect  on  racial  minorities, 
but  also  because  racism  in  the  military 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  our  national 
security.  Certainly  this  Nation  can- 
not be  secure  as  long  as  the  Armed 
Forces  are  more  concerned  with  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  their  fellow 
servicemen  than  with  defending  against 
an  external  enemy.  The  increasing  polar- 
ization of  blacks  and  whites  in  our  Armed 
Forces  is  rapidly  approaching  the  point 


where  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
military  as  a  fighting  force  will  be  seri- 
ously hampered,  if  not  completely  stale- 
mated, by  its  inability  to  eliminate  this 
internal  racial  strife.  Therefore,  it  is 
obvious  that  drastic  and  far-reaching 
changes  must  be  initiated  immediately 
to  insure  that  racism  and  discrimination 
toward  all  minority  groups  in  the  mili- 
tary is  finally  eliminated. 

Realizing  that  we  can  depend  less  and 
le.ss  on  an  insensitive  administration  for 
solutions  to  these  very  serious  problems, 
the  Caucus  recommends  that  legislation 
be  enacted  by  Congress  in  the  following 
areas: 

First.  Promotion  of  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Equal  Em- 
ployment to  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Equal  Employment,  so  that  he 
will  be  able  to  report  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

Second.  Amending  the  UCMJ— Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice— to  make 
racial  discrimination  a  court-martial 
offense. 

Third.  Amending  the  UCMJ  to  remove 
all  civilian  crimes  and  offenses  from 
military  control  and  returning  them  to 
the  civilian  courts. 

Fourth.  Allow  nonmilitai-y  personnel  to 
be  represented  on  court-mart  al  boards 
and  have  selection-at-random  from  the 
entire  base  population. 

Fifth.  Establish  more  explicit  condi- 
tions which  would  allow  for  release  of 
those  held  in  pretrial  confinement. 

Sixth.  Guarantee  that  persons  charged 
under  article  15  would  have  the  right  to 
confer  with  legal  counsel  before  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  the  article. 

Seventh.  Elimination  of  all  punitive 
discharges  and  establishment  of  certif- 
icates of  service. 

II 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1969  and  again  in  1973, 
President  Nixon  talked  about  a  "genera- 
tion of  peace"  and  n  new  era  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  other  countries  of  the 
world.  To  achieve  these  goals  would  re- 
quire a  complete  reorientation  across  the 
entire  range  of  American  foreign  policy. 
Yet.  not  only  has  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion failed  to  begin  this  massive  effort, 
but  it  has  intensified  reliance  on  power 
politics  and  the  brutal  use  of  force  to 
achieve  ends. 

A  real  "generation  of  peace"  cannot 
begin  until  America  realizes  the  heritage 
of  unfairness  and  oppression  found 
in  the  history  of  its  foreign  policy.  Ever 
since  America  became  a  world  power,  for- 
eign policy  has  been  based  on  callous  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  and  aspirations — 
many  times  even  the  lives — of  non-West- 
ern peoples.  Just  as  America's  nonwhite 
minorities  have  refused  any  longer  to  ac- 
cept an  inferior  status  within  America, 
we  refuse  to  accept  a  foreign  policy  based 
on  the  implicit  inequality  between  whites 
and  the  Third  World. 

Nowhere  is  this  underlying  racism 
more  clear  than  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
in  the  ability  of  President  Nixon  to  con- 
tinue for  so  long  acts  of  senseless  destruc- 
tion and  devastation  without  either  effec- 
tive protest  or  control  at  any  time  by 
Congress.  We  do  not  believe  any  Presi- 
dent would  have  been  allowed  to  perpe- 
trate this  insane  policy  against  any  white 
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n  ition.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  num- 
b;r  of  POW's  would  justify  a  policy  of 
terror  directed  against  an  entire  na- 
tion— if  that  nation  were  European.  We 

d )  not  believe  the  costs  of  the  war  would 
h  ive  been  tolerated  if  the  administration 
were  not  adept  at  shifting  them  to  the 
b  icks  of  black  and  poor  people. 

Every  one  of  us  is  aware  of  the  Presi- 
de fnt's  failure  to  make  good  his  promise  of 
a  speedy  withdrawal  from  Indochina.  Yet 
tlie  full  dimensions  of  the  costs  of  the 
wEir  have  been  difficult  to  grasp.  The 
p  ain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  ad- 
Vdnturism  in  Southeast  Asia  still  con- 
ti  lues  to  cripple  the  efforts  of  black  and 
PK)r  Ameircans  to  bring  about  desper- 
a  ely  needed  reforms  in  the  community 
aid  the  Nation.  The  President  has  felt 
c\  impelled  to  cut  deeply,  not  only  into  re- 
form efforts,  but  also  into  basic  do- 
mestic services.  Even  as  this  war  ends, 
ir  Lsdirection  of  financial  resources  will 
c<  St  us  dearly  now  and  in  years  to  come. 

No  matter  what  we  are  told  by  admin- 
Is  Tation  and  Pentagon  spokesmen  about 
alleged  dwindling  defense  budgets  and 
e<  onomlc  problems  that  stem  from  what- 

e)  er  minimal  cutbacks  in  domestic  mili- 
tary  spending  have  occiurred.  in  reality 
a  Is  coimtry  still  allocates  $10  to  $20 
billion  too  much  each  year  for  defense. 
B  7  making  military  decisions  primary 
and  domestic  decisions  only  secondary, 
tiis  administration  shows  a  basic  mis- 
uj  iderstanding  of  the  real  sources  of 
A  nerican  strength. 

Material  costs  of  the  war  have  been 
h  gh.  but  spiritual  costs  have  been  even 
higher,  for  we  have  been  asked  to  ex- 
change the  true  pride  that  comes  from 
tt;  e  commitment  to  our  national  ideals  on 
ecuality  and  self-determination  for  the 
false  pride  based  on  belligererce  and 
al  ase  of  power. 

The  Government  began  this  unde- 
cl  ired  war  not  in  reaction  to  any  real 
threat  to  the  Nation  but  on  the  basis 
ol  a  foreign- policy  calculation  that  the 
U  lited  States  could  contain  the  Russian 
and  Chinese  superpowers  through  the 
sr  lall  country  of  Vietnam.  Now  the  Nixon 
a(  ministration  tries  to  reach  over  the 
h(  ads  of  the  Vietnamese  and  settle  the 
w  IT  on  the  basis  of  an  imderstanding 
between  the  great  powers.  This  kind  of 
di  plomacy  may  bring  peace  to  the  United 
Slates,  but  let  no  one  imagine  it  has 
bi  ought  peace  to  Vietnam,  that  it  has 
si^cceeded  in  leaving  Vietnam  anything 
but  a  legacy  of  continuing  violence.  The 
V  etnamese  will  not  be  at  peace  until 
a  stable  solution  is  found  by  the  Viet- 
ni  mese  themselves,  not  by  any  outsiders, 
w  lether  they  be  Russian,  Chinese,  or 
A  nerican. 

Even  more  disheartenins;.  Nixon's  en- 
ti  e  foreign  policy  seems  based  on  the 
ef  .se  with  which  the  United  States  takes 
m  ore  from  the  Third  World  than  it  ever 
ir  tends  to  give  back.  Economic  aid  and 
trade  investment  policies  build  up  eco- 
m  >mic  structures  useful  only  to  this  Na- 
ti  m's  establishment  and  not  the  host 
pepulation.  America's  power  over  mar- 
k(  ts  is  used  to  monopolize  raw  materials 
w  thout  paying  a  truly  fair  price.  Al- 
tl  ough  many  people  are  under  the  im- 
pi  esslon  that  U.S.  foreign  aid  is  helping 
tc   equalize  world  income,  the  truth  is 


that  the  gap  between  the  rich  nations 
and  the  poor  nations  continues  to  in- 
crease. The  rate  of  economic  growth  of 
the  poor  countries  is  in  a  losing  race  with 
the  rate  of  population  increase,  while 
America's  swollen  economy  takes  more 
and  more  of  the  raw  materials  and  en- 
ergy sources  needed  to  attain  our  stand- 
ards of  living.  No  one  can  expect  this 
situation  to  continue  without  bringing 
about  confrontation  on  a  global  scale. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  any  realization  of  the 
magnitude  of  tliis  crisis. 

The  Nixon  administration  still  ties  na- 
tional prestige  and  power  to  dictatorial 
regimes  that  have  to  rely  on  American 
support  to  maintain  themselves  against 
their  own  people.  Nowhere  was  tliis  more 
true  than  in  the  shocking  tragedy  of 
Bangladesh  where  power  politics  took 
precedence  over  himian  decency.  As  in 
the  case  of  ChUe,  the  administration  still 
shows  blind  hostility  to  any  govern- 
ment— no  matter  how  democratic  or 
nationalist — that  tlireatens  any  U.S. 
business  interest.  Black  Caucus  members 
have  introduced  legislation  to  end  our 
militai-y  aid  to  the  Brazilian  generals,  to 
maintain  economic  sanctions  against  the 
Rhodesian  minority  government,  to  end 
U.S.  involvement  in  the  South  African 
forced-labor  economy,  and  to  reorient 
foreign  aid  efforts  with  a  massive  in- 
crease in  truly  helpful  economic  aid.  But 
these  efforts  met  with  little  success. 

Tlie  Black  Caucus  hopes  that  the  truce 
signing  really  mean  a  final  end  to  the  in- 
sanity of  using  America's  wealth  to  make 
life  miserable  for  people  who  never  did  us 
any  harm.  We  hope  that  pressures  for 
continuation  of  hostilities  are  success- 
fully withstood. 

But  we  also  intend  to  do  much  more 
than  hope.  We  call  on  Congress  to  a.ssert 
the  responsibility  it  has  evaded  so  long. 
Congress  must  insure  that  withdrawal 
signifies  more  than  an  empty  phrase — 
and  that  the  Pentagon  and  its  friends 
understand  it.  Congress  must  no  longer 
allow  secret  wars  to  be  fought  anywhere. 
And  if  Mr.  Nixon  characteristically  tries 
to  reverse  course,  Congress  must  re- 
fuse all  funds  for  any  further  terror 
diplomacy. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  Is  in 
the  process  of  making  an  analysis  of  the 
President's  budget  message  and  will 
make  a  more  detailed  statement  to  the 
Nation  at  a  later  date. 

However,  the  caucus  has  serious  con- 
cern over  some  of  the  premises  underly- 
ing the  budget  cuts  and  suggests  they  be 
carefully  scrutinized  by  the  Congress. 

The  budget  begin.s  with  the  premise 
that  defense  spending  cannot  be  cut. 
While  we  understand  that  rising  man- 
power costs  and  costs  for  a  volunteer 
army  contribute  to  much  of  this  Increase, 
there  is  much  wa.ste  in  the  military,  par- 
ticularly in  many  of  the  weapon  systems 
which  are  of  questionable  value  in  the 
countrj's  defense.  In  addition,  use  of 
U.S.  military  in  European  countries  must 
be  reevaluated  in  relation  to  critical  do- 
mestic needs.  A  $4.6  billion  increase  in 
defense  in  the  face  of  a  $1.3  billion  de- 
crease In  military  manpower  raises  seri- 
ous questions  regarding  our  national 
priorities. 


The  state  of  this  Union  will  continue 
sick  and  distrustful,  unready  for  the 
challenges  that  lay  ahead,  until  the 
blight  of  the  war  and  all  it  represents  is 
finally  lifted  from  the  country  and  from 
the  black  and  poor  communities.  It  is 
time  to  begin;  to  face  our  responsibilities 
to  the  rest  of  the  world;  to  cease  kilUng 
and  maiming  and  to  start  working  toward 
solutions  to  our  common  problems  recog- 
nizing our  common  humanity,  and  com- 
mon need  to  live  in  peace,  freedom,  dig- 
nity, and  ji^stice. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dellums)  for  his  statement  on  be- 
half of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiGGS)  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, also  chaii-man  of  the  African  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House,  who  will 
state  the  position  of  the  Black  Caucus  on 
Africa. 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  agree  that  the  "two  awesome 
problems"  still  facing  Africa  are  the 
quest  for  modernization  and  the  attain- 
ment of  majority  rule  in  southern 
Africa,"  our  views  on  the  means  of  re- 
solving those  problems  are  diametrically 
opposed. 

The  caucus  finds  that  the  President's 
concept  of  "progress"  in  this  area,  as  in 
many  others,  is  far  from  realistic. 

President  Nixon  has  failed  to  act  posi- 
tively on  our  recommendations  of  May 
1971.  Africa  has  not  been  given  priority  in 
foreign  affairs.  Far  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  U.S.  gross  national  product  has  been 
allocated  to  foreign  assistance  in  the  de- 
veloping countries.  A  special  representa- 
tive task  force  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  U.S.  policy  has  not  been 
created.  The  'White  House  rejected  our 
recommendation  to  withdraw  South 
Africa's  sugar  quota.  This  Gox^mment 
has  not  joined  the  Council  of  Namibia. 
While  we  welcome  the  appointment  of  a 
black  Foreign  Service  officer  to  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  in  South  Africa,  and  note 
the  administration's  intention  to  encour- 
age private  enterprise  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa,  we  remind  the  administration 
that  its  interest  in  supporting  the  major- 
ity-ruled states  of  southern  Africa  must 
include  Zambia  as  weU  as  Lesotho,  Bots- 
wana, and  Swaziland. 

Since  the  May  1971  Black  Caucus  re- 
port to  the  Nation,  there  has  been  a  defi- 
nite trend  in  U.S.  policy  toward  more 
support  of  repressive  minority  govern- 
ments in  southern  Africa  and  the  in- 
tensification of  economic  policies  that 
create  hardships  for  the  economies  of 
black  African  nations. 

Despite  a  United  Nations'  decision  that 
the  least  developed  countries — and  Africa 
contains  16  of  the  25  least  developed  na- 
tions— should  be  given  priority  in  foreign 
assistance,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
decreased  the  proportion  of  foreign  aid 
to  developing  countries  since  1971. 
American  aid  to  Africa  declined  from  8.4 
percent  of  its  total  foreign  assistance  to 
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less-developed  countries  in  1971.  to  7.9 
percent  in  1972  and  will  probably  amount 
to  6.8  percent  in  1973. 

Recent  revaluation  of  major  cunen- 
cies,  one  result  of  President  Nixon's  new 
economic  programs,  crippled  foreign 
trade,  and  monetary  resei'ves  and  in- 
crea-sed  external  debts  of  African  and 
other  developine:  states. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  refused 
to  endorse  an  international  commodity 
agreement  for  cocoa  sought  by  primarily 
African  countries  and  is  threatening  not 
to  renew  the  international  coffee  trade 
agreement  to  which  a  number  of  African 
nations  are  a  party. 

The  United  States  lags  behind  the 
more  progres.sive  policy  of  the  Eui-opean 
Economic  Community  in  granting  gen- 
eral trade  preferences  to  African  and 
other  developing  countries. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  with- 
held its  support  from  a  proposal  to  fur- 
ther link  international  finance  and  credit 
mechanisms  to  development  needs.  Such 
a  link  would  immeasurably  assist  African 
and  other  developing  countries  to  better 
handle  trade  fluctuations  caused  by  price 
changes  in  industrial  countries.  This  ap- 
proach would  also  help  to  halt  the  de- 
terioration in  terms  of  trade  for  critical 
items. 

As  President  Nixon  designs  new  trade 
and  international  monetary  policies, 
proper  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  internal  economic  needs  of  less-de- 
veloped countries.  We  must  avoid  at  all 
costs  the  entrenchment  of  a  world  strati- 
fication system  which  consists  of  a  few 
rich  white  nations  and  a  massive  ma- 
jority of  poor  nations  of  nonwhite 
peoples. 

If  the  Nixon  administration's  economic 
policy  toward  Africa  and  the  rest  of  the 
developing  world  has  been  deplorable, 
its  posture  toward  southern  Africa  has 
been  nothing  short  of  criminal. 

In  dealing  with  Portuguese  adminis- 
tered territories: 

The  Satanic  assassination  of  Amilcar 
Cabral  in  Conakry  last  Saturday  serves 
only  to  dramatize  the  gravity  of  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Portuguese  administered 
territories  of  Africa.  This  leader  of  the 
PAIGC,  slain  Uke  Patrice  Lumumba  and 
Eduardo  Mondlane  in  a  struggle  against 
European  colonial  domination,  was  about 
to  proclaim  the  independence  of  Guinea 
Bissau  and  Cape  Verde. 

In  Mozambique,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Frelimo  forces  has  been  so  successful 
in  the  Tete  Province  of  that  country, 
that  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  have  felt 
constrained  to  assist  Portugal's  defense 
of  ^lozambique. 

The  President  bypassed  the  Senate 
to  sign  an  executive  agreement  on  the 
Azores  military  base  in  December  1971. 
By  adding  a  nearly  $434  million  aid  pack- 
age, he  markedly  improved  Portugal's 
capacity  to  wage  war. 

Tlie  President  has  failed  to  control  the 
sale  of  defoliants  to  Portugal.  These 
chemicals  are  being  used  to  denude  the 
land  in  Angola,  Mozambique  and  Guinea 
Bissau. 

The  administration  has  i-elaxed  the 
embargo  on  arms  and  military  equipment 
to  Portugal,  allowing  certain  aircraft, 


such  as  helicopters  and  troop  Iransjrarts. 
to  be  exported  to  the  Lisbon  regime. 

The     Nixon      administration      voted 
against   a   resolution   in   the   last   U.N. 
Genei-al  Assembly  session  which  declared 
that  liberation  movements  in  territories 
in  Africa  under  Portuguese  administra- 
tion were  authentic   representatives   of 
the  people  there. 
Concerning  Rhodesia : 
As  early  as  September  1970  the  Nixon 
administration     ignored     international 
economic  sanctions  to  permit  importa- 
tion of  150,000  tons  of  Rhode.sian  chrome. 
A  year  later  the  White  Hou.se  failed  to 
exert  the  ncccs.sary  iire.'.sure  to  block  the 
passage  of  the  Byrd  amendment  which 
permits   importation    of    strategic    ma- 
terials from  the  Rhodesian  rebel  colony 
in  violation  of  United  Nations  Charter 
obligations.  Even  after  the  African  peo- 
ple  of   Rhodesia    dramatically   demon- 
strated their  opposition  last  January  to 
the  Heath-Smith  accord,  the  President 
did  virtually  nothing  to  encourage  re- 
scinding the  Byrd  amendment.  We  now 
see  that  Rhodesia  has  imposed  economic 
sanctions  against  Zambia,  causing  a  new 
threat     to     international     peace     and 
security. 

The  Nixon  administration  appeared  to 
give  its  approval  to  this  action.  Only  2 
months  before,  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Committee  to  Re-elect  the  President, 
predicted  over  Rhodesian  television  on 
November  27.  a  "change"  in  U.S.  policy 
"sooner  than  anyone  realized." 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment, over  25  ships  carrying  Rhodesian 
contraband — particularly  chromium  ore. 
ferrochrome.  nickel,  and  nickel  cath- 
odes—have entered  the  United  States. 

The  President  continues  to  permit  the 
Rhodesian  Information  Office,  which 
tends  to  function  as  an  unofficial  Em- 
bassy, to  operate  in  Washington.  D.C.  In 
contrast,  the  Rhodesian  Information  Of- 
fice located  in  Australia  was  ordered 
closed  recently  by  Prime  Minister  Whit- 
lam. 

Tm-ning  to  South  Africa : 
While  there  has  been  a  total  failure  of 
the  "dialog  with  South  Africa"  policy 
among  African  states,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration still  pursues  a  policy  of  com- 
munication and  increased  contact  with 
the  Pretoria  regime. 

The  Wliite  House  supported  renewal  of 
the  South  African  sugar  quota. 
In  dealing  with  Namibia : 
The  Nixon  administration  still  allows 
tax  credits  to  U.S.  corporations  doing 
business  in  Namibia  for  taxes  paid  to  the 
illegal  South  African  administering  au- 
thority. Further,  it  has  taken  no  concrete 
action  to  implement  its  oral  decision  in 
1967  to  discourage  new  U.S.  investment 
in  Namibia. 

Tlie  Nixon  administration  continues  to 
protect  American  business  in  Namibia 
vis-a-vis  the  illegal  administering  au- 
thority. 

We  specifically  urge  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to: 

Take    'concerted    action    to    improve 

hiring  policies  to  insure  that  blacks  are 

represented  in  the  foreign  service,  world 

wide  at  all  levels,  in  all  career  specialties. 

Enforce     aims     embargoes      against 


Soutli  Africa  and  Portugal  especiallv  for 
aircraft  and  other  military  transport 
equipment  and  weapons. 

Adopt  a  policy  of  majority  i-ule  for 
Soutli  Africa  and  di.^avow  the  ".separate 
development"  policy. 

End  nuclear  coorei-ation  with  South 
.Africa. 

Terminate  all  military  aid  to  Portr.gal 
under  N.^TO  until  It  grants  .-^elf-detei - 
mii-iation  to  its  African  territories. 

Cancel  the  executive  agreement  with 
Portugal  on  tlie  Azores  military  base. 

Vigorou.sly  support  U.N.  sanction.', 
acainst  So\ithern  Rhodesia  and  end  al! 
dealing  v.ith  tl-.e  illegal  Smith  regime 

Join  the  United  Nations  Council  on 
Namibia  and  seek  v.av.s  to  implement 
UN.  re.'^olutions  and  the  World  Court 
ophiion  concerning  South  .^frican  v.ith- 
rira",  al  from  Namibia. 

Provide    Fub.=tantial    bilateral    aid    to 
Zambia  consistent  with  U.S.  stated  sup- 
port   for    majority    ruled    countries    of      y\ 
Southern  Africa.  -'' 

Render  all  necessary  assistance  to 
Zambia  following  Rhodesia's  closing  of 
their  mutual  border  to  a.-^sure  importa- 
tion and  exportation  of  products  re- 
quired to  maintain  economic  stability 

Grant  priority  to  African  countries  in 
the  allocation  of  U.S.  foreign  economic 
assistance. 

.^rt  foicefullv  to  bring  about  the  de- 
nioneti/ation  of  gold. 

Support  an  international  commodity 
agreement  for  cocoa  and  renew  the  in- 
ternational coffee  trade  agreement  wlien 
it  lapses  this  September. 

Work  activel.v  to  obtain  a  multination- 
al accord  on  increasing  the  allocation  of 
International  Monetary  Fund  Special 
Drawing  Rights  to  the  dcelopins  coun- 
tries and  linkin.s  SDR's  to  development 
in  those  countries. 

Make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
special  fund  of  the  .African  Development 
Bank. 

Establish  a  special  task  force  com- 
posed of  a  broadly  representative  ;x)licy 
group  to  jjro\ide  comprehensive  i-e\iew 
lX)licies  affecting  Africa. 

Maintain  the  moratorium  on  Lt.s.  ship 
visits  and  shore  leave  in  South  Africa 
until  aiwrtheid  is  ended 

Reiect  the  application  of  South 
Aincan  Airways  for  a  new  air  route  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  friend  and  distin- 
guislied  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dices >  for  his  sensitive 
perception,  his  articulate  anal.vsis  and 
forceful  recommendations. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  yield  to  niv 
distinguished  colleague  and  fnend  from 
the  District  of  Columbia   (Mr.  F.aunt- 

RCV  1 . 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Madam  Speaker  and 
Members  of  this  distinguished  body,  we 
have  just  heard  a  ver\-  eloquent  and  per- 
ceptive analysis  of  our  support  of  co- 
lonialism abroad.  I  rise  to  talk  about 
colonialism  at  home,  for  as  this  Nation 
appioaclies  celebration  of  its  bicenten- 
nial anniversary,  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  approach  a  centennial 
ob.servance.  Traeically.  this  centennial 
cannot  be  called  a  celebration.  Indeed 
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centennial,  unfortunately,  is  an  in- 

fiimous  one.  1973  marks  the  99th  anni- 

•sary  of  the  District  of  Columbia's  be- 

stripped  of  its  right  to  govern  itself. 

4  Ls  the  100th  year  of  bondage. 

Much  has   happened   these   past    100 

ars.  In  1874.  the  Concrcss  removed  the 

ht  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  elect 

local  officials  and  to  have  a  meanine;- 

voice  in  local  affairs.  In  a  real  sense. 

District  of  Columbia  was  among  the 

colonies.  At  the  end  of  the  19th  cen- 

this  Nation   found   its    -manifest 

destiny"  and  reached  out  for  colonies  the 

rid  over — Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and 

"33.  In  the  past   100  years,  these  all 

e  governed  in  one  manner  or  another 

a  colony  of  the  United  Slates.  History 

the  pressure  of  events  has  caused 

to  be  freed  from  colonial  domina- 

.  Only  one  real  colony  remains.  The 

ict   of   Columbia    is    truiv   the   la.st 

ony. 

People   in    the    District    of    Columbia 
.e  no  vote  in  the  Congress.  They  have 
right  to  elect  local  officials  direitlv 
e.-fponsible  to  them. 

'hey    pay    taxes   and    pay    the   over- 

Ijelming  share  of  the  cost  of  running 

3l  government,  but  they  have  no  riaht 

determine   what   those  taxes  are  or 

delermining  how  their  ta.\  monev  shall 

spent.  For  these  100  years,  the  Con- 

of  the  United  States  has  acted  as 

city  council  and  the  state  legislature 

the  District  of  Columbia.  No  man. 

matter  how  good  liis  motivation  or 

>ng  his  ideals,  can  know  what  is  rigiit 

the  people  of  the  city  unless  he  is 

acdountable  to  those  people. 

While  the  bicentennial  celebration  is 

mentable.  We.  in  the  93d  Congress,  and 

paijticularly  blacks  in  the  93d  Cor.gres.s 

have  an  unparalleled  opportunitv  to 

certain     that     the     District's    "in- 

far(ious  centennial  does  not  come  to  pass. 

h    the    District's    71    percent    black 

blacks   across   this   country 

view   congressional   action   on    this 

qu^tion  as  a  test  of  whether  Congress 

deal  with   the  problems  of  blacks 

genjerally  in  a  fair  and  just  fashion.  We 

an  opportunity  to  give  the  people 

District  of  Columbia  what  is  justly 

rs— their  right  to  govern  themselves. 

bringing  99  years  of  bondage  to  an 

This  is  our  challenge. 

ta.sk  is  not  simple.  The  path  is  not 
of  obstruction.  Both  Congress  and 
President  have  a  major  role  in  mak- 
this  dream  come  to  pass.  First,  the 
fra^iework  for  self-determination  must 
.  The  Nelsen  Commission  has  made 
nhmber  of  recommendations  for  the 
sha:)ing  of  the  present  District  Govern - 
ment  into  an  efficient  machinery  for  de- 
of  governmental  .service.  We  know 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Colijmbia  under  Its  new  leadership  will 
forth  an  implementation  of  these 
recc^iunendations.  As  the  NeLsen  Com- 
itself  indicated,  however,  the  im- 
plenkentation  of  its  recommendations 
can]  lot  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the 
grafting  of  self-determination  to  the 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  At  the 
time  that  the  foundation  for  effi- 
and  responsive  government  is  being 
the  Congress  must  move  forward  to 
a  form  of  self-government  that  le- 
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fleets  the  best  infonnation  and  experti.se 
that  can  be  used  to  fashion  self-i-ule  for 
the  people  of  the  District.  We  are  con- 
fident that  this  can  be  done.  This  Con- 
gress can  also  give  the  people  of  the 
Ehstrict  of  Columbia  voting  representa- 
tion in  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate. 

Congress  has  its  lesponsibilitv.  and  the 
President  al.'^o  must  act.  The  Wliite 
House  has  been  strangely  silent  in  the 
past  18  months  about  its  attitude  toward 
self-rule  for  the  people  of  the  District 
It  has  been  unwilling  to  use  its  influence 
to  .shape  a  constructive  approach  to  the 
problem.  All  we  have  seen  is  silence  and 
indiflereiKe.  Even  at  the  time  in  the  last 
.session  of  Convre.-^s  when  home  rule  leg- 
islation may  have  been  within  grasp,  the 
Piesidem  did  nothing  and  provided  no 
help. 

Self-ruje  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
IS  not  a  Republican  i.ssue  nor  a  Demo- 
cratic i.ssue.  It  is  not  even  strictly  a  black 
issue.  The  denial  of  self-determination 
for  the  people  of  the  District  is  an  i.ssue 
of  democracy,  central  to  whether  thil 
Nation  can  be  perceived  to  be  truly  frej? 
As  long  as  the  District  of  Colum'bia  is 
denied  its  just  rights  under  a  domocracv, 
an  indelible  slain  is  spread  acro.ss  tlie 
pages  of  this  Nation's  political  history. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  wi.sh  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  allowing 
me  thi.'-  time,  and  let  us  move  lorwaid  to 
implement  this  part  of  our  agenda. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  mv  esteemed 
and  distinpui.shed  colleague  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  air.  Fauntroy'  for  his 
sensitive  and  articulate  presentation. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  is  now  mv  pleasure 
and  mv  privilege  to  introduce  another 
fnend,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
the  State  of  California  'Mr.  Hawkins) 
who  will  speak  to  us  on  the  subject  of 
emoloyment  and  the  economy. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Madam'  Speaker  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  greeted 
recent  signs  of  recovery  from  its  1970-71 
recession  as  -good  news"  justifying  pro- 
gram retrenchment,  widespread  cut- 
backs in  Federal  spending,  and  continu- 
ation ot  economic  policies  that  "feed  the 
fat  and  .starve  the  lean." 

While  real  growth  of  the  1972  gross 
national  product  averaged  6.5  percent 
inflation  was  3  percent.  The  growth  rate 
exceeded  averages  for  the  post  World 
War  II  years  only  because  such  advance 
is  normal  in  years  of  recovery  from  deep 
recessions.  But  figmes  such  as  these  are 
not  realistic  gauges  of  economic  growth 

Administration  claims  of  high  employ- 
ment and  a  decreasing  unemployment 
rate  for  1972  must  not  be  judged  by  the 
"official"  figures,  but  by  examining  the 
the  actual  situation  in  which  millions 
of  American  citizens  live:  in  poverty 
with  marginal  employment,  insecurtv' 
and  alienation. 

The  Nixon  administration  is,  in  fact, 
failing,  through  statistical  misrepresen- 
tation, to  count  an  estimated  20  million 
persons  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work 
but  who  for  various  rettsons  are  not  cov- 
ered under  the  Labor  Department  defini- 
tion of  "jobseekers.  " 
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Some,  for  example,  stop  looking  for 
jobs  that  do  not  exist  and  are  never 
counted  in  the  BLS  work  force  and  un- 
employment statistics.  In  addition  to 
these  discouraged  workers,  there  are 
other  categories  of  the  uncounted  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed.  They  include 
those  who  are  involuntarily  working 
part  time:  the  "hidden  unemployed"— 
housewives,  welfare  recipients,  older  per- 
sons, et  cetera:  and  those,  who.  for  legit- 
miate  but  temporary  personal  reasons 
are  not  seeking  work. 

Taken  together,  they  reach  a  true  fig- 
ure of  not  4.3  million,  but  over  20  million 
an.  ounted  unemployed.  Even  this  num- 
ber doc'^  not  include  the  thousands  of 
underemployed  persons  who  work  full 
lime  but  do  not  earn  enough  to  support 
t.iemselves  and  their  families.  The  cur- 
rent minimum  wage.  $1.60  per  hour  paid 
to  a  person  working  a  40-hour  week 
amounts  to  a  yearly  income  of  $3,328. 

Because  the  administration  continues 
to  exclude  these  persons  from  its  statis- 
tics, we  are  presented  with  the  illusion  of 
lelatne  employment  prosperity.  Moyni- 
r.ans  benign  neglect  has  become  malic- 
nant  disregard  of  millions  of  people  with- 
out jobs.  One  of  the  numerous  negative 
i-psults  of  tliis  underreporting  is  that  it 
:-llow^  the  President  to  cut  the  funding 
of  some  job  and  job-training  programs, 
and  to  ftbolish  others  entirely. 

In  addition,  the  lack  of  publif^  aware- 
ne'js  of  the  extent  of  the  problem  pre- 
vents public  demand  for  remedial  action. 
Thus,  severe  unemployment  continues— 
leading  to  increased  welfare  rolls  the 
ciisn-.em'oering  of  families,  hostihtv  be- 
tween ethnic  groups  vieing  for  the'same 
lob  or  programs,  and.  of  course  more 
cime. 

We  believe  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
I  ration  must  be  willing  to  commit  it- 
self to  guaranteeing  full  productivity  and 
lull  use  of  our  human  resources  through 
a  vigorous  program  of  public  service  jobs 
:,nd  sensitive  and  relevant  economic  and 
iiscal  policies  conducive  to  the  highest 
levels  of  employment  by  private  enter- 
prise. 

Having  failed  to  acknowledge  the  true 
number  of  unemployed  persons  and  thus 
to  take  appropriate  measures  to  see  that 
necessary  jobs  were  available,  this  ad- 
ministration has  cost  America  billions 
ol  dollars  in  lost  tax  revenues. 

The  President's  appeal  for  public  sup- 
port of  his  merciless  and  unwarranted 
abolition  of  anti-poverty,  manpower  ed- 
ucation and  health  programs  under  the 
guise  of  fighting  inflation  and  prevent- 
ing a  tax  increase  is  purely  a  political 
hoax. 

First.  He  rules  out  completely  tax  re- 
vision based  on  ability  to  pay  as  a  means 
of  increasing  revenues,  granting  tax  re- 
lief, and  meeting  the  ccsts  of  essential 
human  needs. 

Second.  He  ignores  the  simple  fact  that 
while  taxes  may  be  burdensome  it  is  the 
higher  costs  of  living  involved  in  his 
policies  from  which  we  suffer  the  most: 
High  interest  rates,  rents,  runaway  food 
prices,  increasing  medical  costs,  and  in- 
flated utility  payments. 

Third.  He  advocates  improperly  that 
by  reducing  expenditures  for  programs 
to    meet    human    needs,    economy    is 
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achieved  and  somehow  those  needs  will 
be  met  by  someone  closer  to  the  i>eople 
or  by  the  people  themselves.  It  woiild  be 
just  as  logical  to  reason  that  it  is  eco- 
nomical to  save  by  encouraging  school 
dropouts  so  fewer  would  have  to  be  edu- 
cated or  to  shorten  life  expectancy  in  or- 
der to  avoid  providing  old  age  benefits, 
or  to  require  each  of  us  to  sweep  the 
street  in  front  of  our  property,  empty  our 
own  waste,  or  educate  our  own  children, 
with  a  return  to  the  simple  frontier  days 
of  early  America. 

Granted,  some  reduction  in  spending 
is  desirable.  But  the  point  is  that  in- 
creased revenue  without  additional  taxa- 
tion is  possible  by  reducing  xmemploy- 
ment  and  increasing  the  economic 
growth  rate.  A  simple  1-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  official  imemployment  rate 
would  increase  revenues  by  over  $12  bil- 
lion and  at  the  same  time  help  to  achieve 
the  work  ethic  the  President  cherishes 
so  dearly.  It  is  also  well  documented  that 
we  lose  at  least  $7.8  billion  of  gross  na- 
tional product  due  to  the  imderutiliza- 
tion  of  minorities. 

Billions  can  be  saved  and  inflationary 
pressures  relieved  by  honestly  disengag- 
ing altogether  from  Indochina,  by  reduc- 
ing the  need  to  make  large  unemploy- 
ment insurance  payments  through  im- 
plementing full  employment,  and  by  cut- 
backs in  huge  subsidies  to  a  few  giant  in- 
dustrial, agricultural,  and  financial 
monopolies.  This  would  be  in  line  with 
the  President's  admoiiition  and  belief  in 
self-reliance  and  free  competitive  enter- 
prise. In  addition,  we  should  point  out 
that  the  military  budget  is  being  in- 
creased by  $4.7  billion — an  increase 
which  is  six  times  what  the  Government 
spends  on  elemental^  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

We  refute  the  cj-nical  theory  that  low- 
ering the  unemployment  rate  would  nec- 
essarily lead  to  Inflation.  Admiiiistra- 
tion  economists  claim,  if  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  goes  down,  inflation  neces- 
sarily has  to  go  up.  And  today,  it  be- 
comes perfectly  clear  that  the  admin- 
istration is  more  than  willing  to  trade 
off  millions  of  workers  to  stop  inflation. 

In  the  first  place,  the  economy  is  en- 
tirely too  complex  for  such  simplistic 
reasoning  that  lower  unemployment 
leads  to  higher  inflation.  An  administra- 
tion that  wants  to  control  the  economy, 
can  battle  inflation  through  other 
means — such  as  monetary  policies.  At 
this  stage  of  our  Nation's  economy,  it  is 
preposterous  to  see  the  gross  national 
product  increasing  at  6.5  percent  in  1 
year  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  saying  that  the 
"average  person"  is  better  off  as  a  result. 
But  we  know  that  the  "average  person" 
has  not  benefited  this  much  and  we 
know  that  the  person  who  is  unemployed 
is  not  "average"  but  does  have  an  in- 
alienable right  to  participate  in  that 
6.5-percent  increase  in  GNP. 

Second,  we  detect  a  cynicism  in  an  ad- 
ministration's policies  designed  to  scrap 
social  programs — manpower  training, 
education,  day  care — under  the  guise 
of  reducing  the  role  of  Government  in 
the  economy  while  at  the  same  time  Im- 
posing controls  on  the  wages  of  work- 
ing people,  allowing  prices  and  profits  to 


rise,  and  even  promoting  guaranteed 
loans  to  large  corporations.  Is  the  land 
of  opportunity  really  one  in  which  people 
are  permitted  to  be  imemployed  while  an 
inefficient  "free  enterprise"  corporation 
is  saved  by  the  Government? 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  in 
its  statement  to  the  President  in  1971 
recommended  the  creation  of  1.100.000 
public  service  jobs;  a  comprehensive 
manpower  plaiuiing  program  that  could 
train  the  unskilled  for  those  jobs  and  for 
others  in  the  private  sector;  basic 
changes  in  Federal  recruitment,  testing, 
and  promotion  policies  to  make  them 
more  equitable:  enforcement  of  the 
mandate  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  to  insure  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  potential  and 
actual  employees  of  companies  with  Fed- 
eral contracts;  and  cease  and  desist 
power  for  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance suffers  from  the  lack  of  author- 
ity to  enforce  its  own  guidelines.  It  has 
become  clear  that  the  current  adm.in- 
istratlon  has  neither  the  interest  nor 
the  desire  to  see  that  women  and  minor- 
ity workers  have  a  fair  chance  to  get 
jobs  with  Federal  contractors.  On  the 
contrai-y.  the  National  OFCC  Director 
has  been  told  to  go  slow  on  compliance 
and  has  had  his  supervisory  relationship 
with  the  OFCC  field  representatives 
taken  away. 

In  regard  to  testing,  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  has  held  that  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Duke  against 
Griggs  Power  Co.  which  says  tests  must 
be  job  related  does  not  apply  to  jobs 
witliin  the  Ci\'il  Service  Commission  it- 
self. And  CSC  continues  to  recommend 
and  place  potential  Federal  employees 
in  jobs  using  the  results  of  tests  that  are 
patently  non-job-related  and  further- 
more have  never  been  validated. 

Finally,  of  those  recommendations  to 
the  President  here  mentioned,  the  em- 
powering of  the  EEOC  to  bring  suit 
against  gi'oups  not  in  compliance  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  was  accom- 
plished in  Congress  last  March  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Members  of  this 
caucus.  ThiLs.  2  years  after  our  statement 
to  the  President,  we  find  that  only  one 
of  the  recommendations  was  carried 
out — and  this  one  against  the  bitter  op- 
position of  the  administration,  and  in  a 
weakened  form. 

I  suggest  that  our  principal  economic 
troubles  and  social  tensions  arise  out 
of  the  fact  that  we  negate  in  practice 
the  national  goals  we  assert  in  principle. 
Current  policies  have  made  shambles  out 
of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  which 
mandated  high  employment  and  produc- 
tion. The  Ciril  Rights  Act^implement- 
ing  the  goal  of  equal  opportunities— is 
becoming  obsolete  through  disuse.  The 
goal  of  "a  decent  home  for  e\ery  Ameri- 
can" is  profaned  by  arbitrary  executive 
action  that  cuts  off  housing  programs  for 
low-  and  moderate-income  groups".  And 
the  war  against  poverty  has  turned  into 
a  war  against  the  poor. 

These  goals  were  set  cooperatively  by 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch— 
and  neither  acting-;  alone  has  the  right 
to  re!>eal  them. 


Today  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
being  asked  to  tax  the  American  people 
in  order  to  turn  funds  for  programs  of 
national  concern  over  to  "local  officials  " 
as  if  Congressmen  were  not  also  locally 
elected  by  the  same  constituents. 

It  is  said  that  too  much  power  resides 
in  Washington.  If  so.  it  is  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue — not  on  Capitol  Hill  or 
in  the  Supreme  Comt  across  the  street. 
The  Government  is  referred  to  by  the 
President  as  some  monstrosity  separate 
from  "the  people"  and  not  as  the  instru- 
mentality by  wliich  people  democrati- 
cally, efficiently,  and  economically  meet 
their  human  needs. 

A  government  "of.  by  and  for  the  peo- 
ple" is  today  a  delusion.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment of  vast  power,  manipulated  by  a 
few  men.  for  special  interests.  Starting 
here  in  the  Congress — with  peoples  of 
diverse  interests  and  identity  as  allies— 
we  must  articulate  national  hopes  and 
relocate  the  pathways  that  lead  to 
achiering  national  goals. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Hav, KINS'  for  Ills  articulate  presenta- 
tion, and  his  forceful  recommendations. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr 
Reid  I . 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Dellumsi  and  our  other 
colleagues  for  taking  to  the  well  of  the 
House  tonight  on  the  true  state  of  the 
Union,  affecting  the  future  of  democracy 
in  these  United  States. 

With  reference  to  what  is  happening 
to  the  budget,  wherein  immeasurable 
programs  critical  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  people  are  being  slashed— and 
slashed  precipitously— I  think  what  i.> 
at  stake  is  whether  or  not  this  Congres.s 
is  going  to  honor  an  American  commit- 
ment to  the  poor,  to  early  childhood  edu- 
cation, to  a  host  of  antipoverty  and 
health  programs,  indeed,  to  liigher  edu- 
cation which  is  in  the  process  of  bemg 
decimated  in  many  areas.  Clearly,  the 
Congress  must  stand  up  today  and  be 
counted. 

It  is  critically  important  that  we  re- 
turn the  power  of  the  purse  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  that  we  have  checks  and  bal- 
ances in  our  Government. 

The  House  is  allegedly  the  people's  rcp- 
respentative.  the  peoples  body.  We  must 
and  can  regain  the  power  to  cut  funds 
when  they  are  being  improperly  spent 
by  the  executive,  inconsistent  with  con- 
gressional mandate  or  statute  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  and  can  direct  the 
executive  to  spend  the  funds  that  have 
been  imjiroperly  impounded,  or  perhap.s 
use  the  powers  of  the  debt  clause  of  the 
Constitution  to  sign  the  checks  ourselves. 
As  a  step,  we  might  consider  a  Comp- 
troller General  appointed,  not  by  the 
President,  but  by  the  Congress,  through 
concurrent  resolution. 

Unless  we  can  get  these  basic  powers 
and  effectively  use  our  power  to  compel 
testimony  and  information  of  witnesses 
relative  to  our  concression;il  and  const i- 
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tutional  purpo.ses,  thi.s  body  could  be- 
come incre£isingly  somewhat  irrelevant. 
Conversely,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
les.s  the  Congre.s.s  stands  up  and  exer- 
es  power  thoughtfully  and  wisely,  we 
11  be  treated  with  increasing  condes- 
ceision  by  the  Executive.  If  we  want 
Ipughtful  cooperation,  we  have  got  to 
from  a  position  of  strength  in  the 
pi^blic  interest.  Ultimately  wh:it  is  at 
ke  is  not  just  the  checks  and  balances 
our  system  of  Rovemment.  nor  is  it 
ihply  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the 
Aiherican  people  and  the  children  and 
poor  throughout  oui-  land — the  peo- 
whose  hopes  have  been  dashed :  it  i.s  a 
qi^estion  of  suivival  of  freedom  itself. 
have  seen  in  many  countries  of  the 
(^rld  the  cause  of  freedom  of  the  press 
Today  we  are  seeing  this 
the  most  serious  attack  in  our 
:  toiT.  We  must  fight  for  the  viabihty 
strength  and  integrity  of  our  free 
To  me  this  means,  among 
ler  things,  a  free  and  viable  pre.ss.  in- 
ch ding  radio  and  TV.  It  means  imfet- 
teied  courts,  free  to  interpret  justice  as 
see  it  and.  finally,  a  proper  balance 
ween  a  strong  Executive,  a  judiciaiy. 
Congress.  If  these  institutions  can 
maintained  in  the  strength  of  viability 
hope  and  integrity,  then  I  have  great 
for  the  United  States,  and,  above 
for  a  government  that  ma^^t  recognize 
t  it  is  accountable  to  the  American 
pebple. 

This  is  .something  that  I  think  some  in 
thi  ■  Executive  Office  fight  today.  We  are 
he  -e  as  servants,  and  the  role  of  govern- 
ment is  to  govern,  not  to  divide  and  con- 
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think  the  gentleman  in  taking  the 
ell.  and  al.so  the  entire  Black  Caucus. 
to<  ay  is  helping  to  illastrate.  to  imder- 
n»  and  underscore,  the  importance  of 
I  se  issues  wliich  go  to  the  heart  of 
eedom  in  tliis  countrj-  and.  indeed, 
thioughout  the  world,  and  to  our  com- 
mi  :ment  as  free  men  to  serve  as  .servants 
the  people.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  that 
people  are  involved  in  the  decisions  af- 
fecting their  lives,  and  that  the  com- 
mi  ments  of  their  Government  done  in 
th^ir  name  are  honored. 

thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 

cj)mmend  the  Congressional  Black  Cau- 

not  only  for  taking  time  tonight,  but 

for  its  valuable  contributions  to  the 

^ts  and  liberties  of  all  Americans. 

:  -Ir.  DEIXUM8.  I  thank  my  friend  and 

i^inguished  colleague  from  New  York 

his  comments  and  his  thoughts  and 

commitment  to  action,  and  his  sen.se 

idealism.  I  am  certain  that  if  the  92d 

s  was  any  indication  of  the  gen- 

ilefnans  commitment,  I  am  sure  that  he 

be  one  of  the  many  Members  of  Con- 

#.ss  who  will  join  the  Congre.ssional 

ck  Caucus  in  helping  us  fight  to  right 

wrongs  and  redress  the  human  i.ssues 

1  solve  the  human  problems  that  con- 

(fit  us  in  this  country  and  throughout 

world. 

I  is  now  my  privilege  and  my  pleasure 

to  Introduce  one  of  the  new  members  of 

V.A  Congi-essional  Black  Caucus,  the  gen- 

oman  from  Texas,  who  will  discuss 
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the  issues  of  civil  rights  enforcement.  I 
yield  now  to  my  colleague  and  friend. 
Miss  Jordan,  from  the  Stat«  of  Texas. 

Miss  JORDAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  yielding  me  a  portion  of  time 
to  give  you  an  overview  of  civil  rights 
enforcement. 

In  the  19  years  since  the  historic  deci- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  which 
outlawed  segregated  education,  the  Fed- 
eral civil  rights  ar.senal  has  been  stocked 
almost  full.  Almost  every  aspect  of  dis- 
crimination has  been  prohibited  by  stat- 
ute. Executive  order,  or  Supreme  Court 
decisions.  Much  of  the  administrative 
machinery  has  been  e.stablisiied  to  give 
the  Federal  Government  the  means  to 
insure  that  no  citi/en  is  denied  the  op- 
portiaiities  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. But  in  the  1970's,  this  array  of 
weapons  is  in  danger  of  becoming  like 
the  arsenal  in  colonial  Williamsburg, 
neatly  stored  in  an  isolated  blockhou.se. 
noticed  only  by  students  and  historical 
scholars.  The  legacy  of  two  decades  of 
national  upheaval  is  withering  away 
from  lack  of  use.  and.  in  some  areas,  from 
active  attempts  to  dismantle  the  enforce- 
ment machinery. 

This  atrophy  is  certainly  not  attribut- 
able to  a  lessening  of  the  need  for  force- 
ful programs  to  as.sure  minorities  equal 
access  to  decent  homes,  good  jobs,  effec- 
tive health  care  and  lull  participation  in 
the  processes  of  democracy.  Despite  some 
dramatic  progress  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, racism  continues  to  flourish  across 
this  land,  crippling  the  lives  of  blacks, 
Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican  Americans,  In- 
dians and  other  oppressed  minority 
groups.  Black  families  eani  only  61  per- 
cent of  what  white  families  earn.  Black 
unemployment  continues  at  twice  the 
rate  for  whites.  Nonwhite  male  infant 
mortality  is  increasing  while  fewer  white 
infant,s  are  dying.  It  is  small  comfort  to 
a  black  family  struggling  to  overcome 
ancient  prejudices  to  know  that  it  is 
guaranteed  equality  in  legal  theory. 

Only  with  national  resolve  and  un- 
flinching enforcement  of  civil  rights  laws 
can  this  legal  theory  be  translated  into 
fact.  Both  resolve  and  enforcement  are 
in  dwindling  supply  in  this  decade.  The 
buoyancy  and  optimism  of  the  1960's, 
when  statutes  and  orders  were  won  to 
break  down  almost  eveiy  barrier  to 
equality,  have  given  way  to  dismal  per- 
ceptions of  the  demi.se  of  "the  second 
reconstruction."  Instead  of  promoting 
racial  conciliation  and  social  change 
tlirough  the  active  enforcement  of  civil 
rights  laws,  tliis  administration  has  com- 
bined indifferent,  lackluster  enforce- 
ment with  blatant  backtracking. 

Tlie.se  disastrous,  regressive  policies  are 
apparent  throughout  the  Federal  Estab- 
lishment. The  Federal  Government  it- 
self, the  Nation's  largest  employer  with 
over  3  million  employees,  has  yet  to  give 
minorities  equal  employment  pro.spects, 
esijecially  in  the  higher  levels  of  the  civil 
service  system  where  decisionmaking 
power  and  influence  rest.  Twenty-seven 
percent  of  the  civil  .service  employees  in 


grades  1  to  4  are  black,  but  only  4  per- 
cent of  those  in  grades  12  to  18  are  black. 
Despite  improving  efforts  by  the  Civil 
Ser\  ice  Commission  to  increase  recnrit- 
nient  of  blacks  and  other  minorities  in 
all  levels,  these  proportions  have  scarcely 
changed. 

The  private  employment  picture  is  far 
worse.  The  Federal  Government  has  a 
wide  a)  ray  of  powers  designed  to  open  up 
industries  and  unions  to  minorities  wliich 
have  been  .systematically  excluded  from 
well-paid  employment.  The  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission, 
whicli  has  responsibihty  for  title  VII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  prohibiting 
discrimination  in  private  employment, 
has  had  little  impact  on  the  pervasive  ra- 
cism It  is  directed  to  attack.  Long  vacan- 
cies in  key  positions,  limited  and  time- 
consuming  powers,  continuing  lack  of 
sufficient  staff  and  funds  and  negligible 
coordination  with  other  key  agencies 
have  relegated  the  Conmiission  to  piece- 
meal reactions  to  individual  complaints. 
It  has  made  relatively  few  initiatives  to 
attack  the  broad  patterns  of  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  and  promotion  pos- 
sibilities which  abound  throughout  the 
private  sector.  Those  complaints  which 
it  does  handle  take  from  16  months  to 
2  years  to  process.  Attempts  in  the  92d 
Consiress  to  give  the  Commission  the 
power  to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders 
to  employers  or  unions  found  guilty  of 
discrimination  were  opposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  defeated. 

Tlie  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Com- 
pliance in  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
sh.owii  even  less  effectiveness  in  making 
Government  contractors  follow  nondis- 
crimination in  their  employment  prac- 
tices. Its  principal  sanction— termina- 
tion of  Government  contracts — has  been 
Used  so  rarely  that  it  is  no  longer  a  cred- 
ible weapon.  The  Philadelphia  Plan  and 
other  "hometown"  efforts  to  open  up 
construction  unions  to  minorities  are 
widely  recognized  as  charades  which  re- 
sult in  little  real  improvement  in  the 
employment  prospects  for  black  con- 
struction workers.  The  principal  tool 
available  to  these  agencies  and  many 
others  in  the  Federal  Establishment,  af- 
firmative action  plans  for  increasing  mi- 
nority employment,  have  come  under  in- 
creasing attack  as  the  undemocratic  im- 
jiosition  of  forced  quotas. 

Setting  reasonable  goals  for  minority 
employment,  with  accompanying  time- 
table and  carefully  laid  out  plans  for 
apijroaching  those  goals,  are  the  essen- 
tial mechani-sms  for  gaining  access  for 
minorities  to  employment  in  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream.  The  adminstration's 
vehement  opposition  to  quotas,  which  is 
a  i)crversion  of  the  goals  required  by  af- 
firmative action  plans,  has  given  the 
cloak  of  respectability  to  the  oppasition 
to  this  principal  means  for  securing 
equal  employment  opportunity.  These 
spurious  attacks  seek  to  characterize  af- 
firmative action  plans  as  the  establish- 
ment of  mechanical  selection  procedures 
which  ignore  merit  and  concentrate  only 
on  skin  color,  ethnicity  or  sex.  Instead, 
affirmative  action  must  be  seen  as  a  rem- 
edy when  an  employer  or  union  is  sliown 
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to  have  discriminated  against  minorities, 
for  without  explicit  plans  and  targets 
that  discrimination  will  continue  to  ex- 
ist. The  Nation  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  the  time  has  come  to  pay  the  moral 
dues  for  the  centuries  of  discrimination 
and  neglect  which  have  cut  off  millions 
of  black  and  brown  citizens  from  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  our  society. 

The  Department  of  Justice's  Division 
of  Civil  Rights,  which  should  be  the  focal 
point  of  the  Federal  civil  rights  effort, 
plays  an  almost  invisible  role.  Its  mini- 
mal staff  prevents  it  from  exercising  the 
coordination  required,  with  the  result 
that  its  attorneys  concentrate  on  minor 
and  lengthy  litigation.  Iiistead  of  imagi- 
native and  aggressive  enforcement  of  the 
laws,  pressing  other  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  to  generate  major  civil 
rights  compliance  activity,  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  exercises  scant  leader- 
ship in  the  field.  Its  principal  responsi- 
bility for  insuring  every  citizen  the  right 
to  vote  has  been  all  but  abandoned.  The 
administration  tried  in  the  last  Congress 
to  dismantle  the  special  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  which  are 
virtually  needed  to  enfranchise  the  2.5 
million  still  unregistered  black  voters  in 
the  South.  The  Federal  Government 
shows  an  alarming  willingness  to  let 
these  disenfrenchised  blacks  fend  for 
themselves,  rather  than  actively  seeking 
to  prevent  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions from  establishing  discriminatory 
voting  procedures. 

This  dreary  picture  repeats  itself 
throughout  the  Federal  establishment. 
Title  VI  offices  in  almost  every  Federal 
agency,  charged  with  insuring  that  mi- 
norities have  equal  access  to  and  partici- 
pation in  Federal  programs,  are  under- 
staffed, underfunded  and  inadequately 
trained.  Their  efforts  are  characterized 
by  self-certification  of  nondiscrimina- 
tion with  little.  If  any,  agency  investiga- 
tion; rare  pre-approval  of  grantees  com- 
pliance with  civil  rights  statutes;  and 
no  enforcement  of  those  statutes  if  dis- 
crimination is  found.  The  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  the  independent 
watchdog  of  the  Federal  civil  rights  ef- 
fort, has  consistently  pointed  out  the  ut- 
ter inadequancy  of  existing  enforcement 
programs.  No  agency  has  ever  been  rated 
as  making  more  than  a  marginal  effort 
in  any  civil  rights  area.  Recent  personnel 
decisions  by  the  President  give  no  rea- 
son to  hope  for  improvement.  A  union 
official  who  has  actively  resisted  the  de- 
velopment of  affirmative  action  plans  in 
the  construction  industry  has  been  desig- 
nated the  Secretary  6f  Labor.  The  head 
of  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Department's  Division  of  Civil  Rights, 
whose  enforcement  programs  have  been 
severely  criticized  for  inactivity  and  in- 
effectiveness by  a  Federal  court,  has 
been  designated  to  take  charge  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. The  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  whose  agency  has 
fought  an  uphill  battle  to  breathe  life 
into  civil  rights  enforcement,  has  been 
forced  to  resign.  The  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  of  the  Justice  Department, 
once   a   forceful   advocate   of   minority 


causes  in  commimitles  across  the  coun- 
try, has  been  decimated  by  budget  cuts. 

How  did  this  Nation,  which  seemed  to 
have  rediscovered  conscience  and  con- 
cern for  the  rights  and  opportunities  of 
others  in  the  last  two  decades,  so  quick- 
ly find  itself  in  a  period  of  increasing 
reaction  and  racial  antagonism?  Per- 
haps it  is  because  we  all  underestimated 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  of  racism 
and  the  deeply  rooted  attitudes  and  in- 
stitutional procedures  which  sustain  it. 
Certainly  the  task  of  rooting  out  the  dis- 
crimination which  pervades  almost  every 
aspect  of  life  in  this  countrj'  carmot  be 
accomplished  merely  by  statutes  or  court 
orders.  Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law 
with  the  leadership  of  the  highest  offi- 
cials in  Government  is  clearly  necessary, 
but  so  obviously  lacking.  The  sense  of 
urgency  about  civil  rights  seemed  to  melt 
away  when  the  ghettos  stopped  burning 
and  the  present  administration  began  4 
years  of  "low  profile"  numbing  Govern- 
ment. 

There  are  only  a  few  hopeful  signs  of 
change.  Recent  agreements  arranged  by 
tiifi  administration  with  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co,  and  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  in  separate  cases 
could  have  major  impact  on  previous 
discriminatory  practices  in  those  com- 
panies and  demonstrate  the  potential 
impact  of  large  industry  actions.  Thou- 
sands of  employees  should  find  new  ave- 
nues of  promotion  and  advancement 
opened  up  to  them  as  a  result  of  these 
Federal  compliance  activities.  Millions 
more  could  benefit  from  increased  Fed- 
eral actions  of  this  kind. 

Another  hopeful  sign  is  that  the  budg- 
et request  for  fiscal  year  1974  showed 
few  decreases,  other  than  in  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  for  civD  rights  enforce- 
ment activities,  and  a  number  of  small 
increases  in  agency  allotments.  These 
modest  increases  will  not  revolutionize 
civil  rights  enforcement  but  they  can 
help  retard  the  backsliding  which  has 
become  increasingly  typical  of  the  Fed- 
eral effort. 

However,  the  problems  remaining  to 
be  solved  are  immense,  and  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  1960's  has  run  out.  The 
93d  Congress  will  be  called  upon  to  de- 
fend progress  already  made  rather  than 
undertake  new  initiatives.  The  effort  to 
extend  the  Nation's  concept  of  equality 
to  include  all  men  of  all  colors  caimot 
yet  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Texas,  for  her  il- 
luminating presentation  and  pointed  rec- 
ommendations. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  and  my  privilege 
to  introduce  my  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Illinois,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr,  Metcalfe)  who  will  speak  to  you 
on  the  issue  of  health. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  my 
thanks  to  my  very  distinguished  col- 
league from  Calif oriua  (Mr.  Dellias' 
for  yielding  to  me  and  affording  me  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  this  very 
momentous  occasion. 


Racism  is  more  than  a  matter  of  civil 
rights. 

In  a  country  with  a  gross  national 
product  exceeding  $1  trillion,  we  are  un- 
able to  take  care  of  the  basic  health  care 
needs  of  many  citizens — especially  black; 
and  other  minorities.  Priorities  must  be 
reordered  so  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
funds  are  allocated  to  meeting  human 
needs  and  improving  the  quality  of  life 
rather  than  devoting  huge  amounts  to 
developing  weapons  systems  and  increas- 
ing overkill  abilities. 

Yet,  as  it  relates  to  the  health  crisis, 
the  Nixon  administration  pursues  an  ac- 
tive policy  of  health  services  retrench- 
ment and  cut  backs  of  appropriated 
fimds  for  health  care. 

More  distressing  is  the  Presidents  fail- 
ure to  propose  a  health  care  plan  which 
would  minimally  meet  the  health  needs 
of  all  Americans.  Instead,  the  admin- 
istration sends  to  Congress  a  program 
which  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a 
billion  dollar  bonanza  for  private  in- 
surance companies — one  which  would 
add  an  extra  8  percent  of  total  health 
care  transactions  to  insurance  companv 
coffers  by  1974. 

The  Nixon  response  aims  to  assist  the 
entrenched  establishment  of  health  care 
in  America — the  insurance  companies, 
hospital  bmeaucracies,  and  the  private 
medical  profession.  It  is  just  this  estab- 
lishment which  confuses  and  impedes 
the  development  of  a  national  program 
of  health  care  for  all  citizens— and  such 
a  condition  we  can  all  afford  to  tolerate 
How  great  is  the  health  crisis? 
Among  20  industrial  nations  in  1967 
the  United  States  ranked  14th  in  infant 
mortality  with  22  deaths  per  thousand. 
Infant  death  rates  are  80  percent 
higher  for  minority  group  members  than 
for  whites;  35.9  deaths  for  1.000  live 
birtlis  for  nonwhites  as  against  19  7  for 
whites. 

The  United  States  ranks  11th  in  ma- 
ternal mortality,  22d  in  life  expectancv 
for  men,  and  eighth  in  doctors  per 
capita. 

One  quarter  of  all  persons  with  familv 
incomes  under  $3,000  have  actnity-hm- 
iting  chronic  conditions. 

Persons  in  the  poorest  income  cate- 
gories are  nearly  four  times  more  likelv 
to  have  an  activity-limiting  condition  as 
those  in  higher  income  ranks  of  SIO  000 
and  over. 

Those  in  high  income  classes  are  3'  . 
times  more  likely  to  have  a  routine  phv- 
sical  examination  and  4'j  times  more 
likely  to  visit  a  pediatrician  or  an  ob- 
sfretrician-gynecologist  than  persons  m 
lower  income  groups. 

Althougli  most  babies  now  are  de- 
livered in  hospitals,  as  many  as  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  women,  who 
deliver  in  public  hospitals  have  had  no 
prenatal  care.  For  a  poor  woman,  the 
cost  of  such  care  may  be  prohibitive  and 
access  to  a  clinic  difficult 

The  pervasiveness  of  the  agony  and 
torment  generated  by  tlie  health  crisis 
can  be  seen  in  every  major  city  in  Amer- 
ica. The  reasons  are  readil,v  apparent 
Black  plxvsicians  comprise  only  about 
2.2  percent  of  the  Nation's  doctors— a 
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r<  flection  of  the  history  of  discrimina- 
ti  )n  which  runs  throughout  the  medical 
c:  re  field.  And  conditions  in  Mexican 
A  nerican  and  Puerto  Rican  communl- 
ti  ;s  may  be  even  worse ;  as  many  as  44 
p<  rcent  of  nonwhites  have  no  health  in- 
si  ranee  as  compared  with  only  19  per- 
cent of  all  whites. 

Faced  with  these  distressing  condi- 
ti'ins.  the  Nixon  administration  has 
taken  an  about-face  in  expanding  Gov- 
erament  activities  in  the  health  sector. 
Pi  ior  to  enactment  of  medicare  and 
m  Klicaid  in  the  mid-1960s,  the  Federal 
G  >vernment  confined  its  health  activ- 
iti  ss  primarily  to  regulation  of  drugs  and 
m  idical  devices  and  to  construction  of 
hcspitals.  Under  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tr  ition  came  establishment  of  new  and 
In  lovative  programs  for  health.  Laws 
ai  thorized  substantial  amounts  of  funds 
fo  •  construction  of  mental  health  facil- 
Itis,  medical  schools  and  public  health 
sc  lools.  For  the  first  time.  Federal 
m^  iney  was  allocated  for  regional  medical 
programs  for  heart,  cancer,  and  stroke 
rciearch.  Programs  were  established  for 
va;cinations  against  communicable  dis- 
ea  ;es  and  to  assist  the  mentally  retarded. 

5uch  programs  as  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  and  Services  Act  of 
19  i6  and  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of 
19  i8  all  received  overwhelming  bipar- 
tism  support  in  Congress.  Now.  the 
Niton  administration  has  made  health 
ca  e  a  subject  of  controversy.  President 
Ni  :on  has  blocked  major  congressional 
ini  tiatives.  He  vetoed : 

The  Hill-Burton  Medical  Facilities 
Co  Tstruction  and  Modernization  Amend- 
ments  in  1969  after  it  unanimously 
pa^ed  the  House. 

measure  to  increase  the  supply  of 
f ai  nily  doctors,  after  it  was  approved  by 
Coigrcss  with  only  two  di.-^senting  votes; 
Pr  Lsident  Nixon  waited  until  Congi-es.s 
d  joumed  for  Christmas  to  utilize  a 
po:ket  veto  and  thus  avoid  an  almost 
cei  tain  override. 

-Appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and 
W(  Ifare  totaling  millions  of  dollars 
sla^d  for  health  programs.  Since  the 
Pr  !sident  has  not  sent  Congress  any 
meiningful  proposal  for  national  health 
caie  insurance  and  since  he  has  back- 
tracked on  his  support  for  health  main- 
tei^ance  oreanization,   these   vetoes   are 
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irr  (sponsible. 

(>n  rank-and-file  health  programs  au- 
th(Jrized  under  the  Public  Health  Service 
the  Nixon  administration  either  has 
view  or  recommends  again.st  any  ex- 
on.  For  example,  during  hearings  on 
Emergency    Health    Personnel    Act 
Aniendments  last  year,  the  administra- 
portrayed  characteristic   negative- 
A  spokesman  acknowledged  there 
a  need  to  get  doctors  into  .■scarcity 
-  and  that  this  was  a  specific  Nixon 
obj^tive.  However,  the  spokesman  urged 
the  legislative  authority  to  do  so 
be  extended,  pending  review— a  con- 
tradiction in  positions  at  best. 

ince  Congress  has  not  acted  on  any 

viable  proposal  to  obtain  better  health 

all  citizens,  the     buck"  stops  here. 

must  realize  there  are  no  easy  an- 
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swers  and  that  no  single  program  is  going 
to  work  for  all  the  people.  There  must 
be  a  continuing  effort  which  no  doubt 
will  include  national  health  insurance. 
Enormous  costs  of  such  a  program  neces- 
sitate a  closer  look  at  how  services  are 
delivered.  And.  because  health  problems 
are  so  interlaced  with  social  and  eco- 
nomic hardships.  Congress  mast  design 
a  health  care  package  which  adequately 
meets  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  poor 
and  minority  groups.  Finally,  we  must 
deal  with  the  entrenchsd  and  highly  ac- 
tive health  providers  who  oppo.se  needed 
changes. 

We  can  ar  hieve  better  health  care  for 
all  citizens.  The  President  must  reorder 
priorities  to  end  the  disgrace  whi"h  ex- 
ists in  the  health  care  field  today. 


POSITION  OP  CONGRESSIONAL 
BLACK  CAUCUS  ON  HOUSING  AND 
ECONOMIC  BLACK  DEVELOPMENT 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  temjjore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  iMr.  Mitcheil)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  yield  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Stokes). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recoEnized  for  60  minutes 
Mr,  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  at  this  time. 
It  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  call 
upon  the  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
Maryland  iMr.  Mitchell)  who  .serves  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of 
the  House,  and  who  at  this  time  will  state 
the  position  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  v.ith  reference  to  hou.sing  and 
economic  black  development. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wi.sh  to  thank  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  Speaker,  historically,  the  struggle  of 
black  Americans  and  other  minorities 
for  inclusion  in  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican life  has  been  preoccupied  with  ob- 
taining and  seeking  enforcement  of  civil 
rights  and  other  constitutional  guaran- 
tees tlirough  vigorous  affirmative  action 
by  the  Federal  Government.  It  was  a 
preoccupation  that  I  feel  was  necessary- 
and  vital  for  black  survival. 

However,  the  tenor  of  our  struggle  in 
recent  years  has  changed.  Today,  black 
Americans  and  other  minority  groups 
are  actively  and  vigorously  seeking  full 
participation  in  the  economic  process. 
Tlie  seventies  have  brought  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  equal  jastice  and  civil 
rights  are  linked  to  economic  security, 
and  that  political  empowerment  must  be 
undergirded  by  economic  empowerment. 
As  a  result  of  tliis  new  dimension  to 
our  seemingly  never-ending  endeavors  to 
achieve  full  participation  in  the  Ameri- 

J^n  sy;,tem.  various  inadequately  funded 
overnment  programs  have  .sprang  up 
purporting  to  address  themselves  to  our 
economic  plight.  Despite  this  adminis- 
tration's stated  commitment  to  minority 
owned  business  as  a  first  line  effort  to 
addre.ss  black  needs,  performance  ha.s 
fallen  far  .short  of  the  promi.se.  While 


the  OiTice  of  Minority  Business  Enter- 
prise has  moved  from  a  powerless  public 
relations  office  to  achievement  of  some 
visiole  progress,  the  overall  performance 
ol  the  administration  has  tended  more 
toward  rhetoric  than  reality. 

In  1969.  the  Department  of  Commerce 
conducted  a  census  of  minority  business 
which  showed  all  too  clearly  where  mi- 
nority business  stood  in  the  American 
economic  system.  The  Minority  Business 
Census  Report  revealed  that  approxi- 
mately 322,000  minority  business  enter- 
prises—representing only  4  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  all  enterprises— had 
total  receipts  of  $10.6  billion,  and  ac- 
counted for  a  mere  0.7  percent  of  the  re- 
ceipts reported  by  all  U.S.  firms  even 
though  minorities— black.  Indian.'^.  Es- 
kimos. Puerto  Ricans,  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans.   Cuban-Americans    and    others 

constituted  20.89  percent  of  the  total 
population,  as  of  the  1970  census.  At  last, 
the  extent  to  wliich  minorities  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  American  marketplace 
was  known.  This  report  only  bore  out 
what  many  black  Americans  and  their 
minorities  had  suspected  aU  along. 

Supposedly  in  response  to  this  situa- 
tion, a  March  1969  Executive  order 
created  the  Office  of  Minority  Business 
Enterprise— OMBE— to  serve  as  the  co- 
ordinator of  all  Federal  efforts  to  en- 
hance minority  enterprise.  Although 
OMBE"s  credibility  in  the  minority  busi- 
ness community  has  risen  considerably 
smce  the  days  of  its  beginning,  there 
IS  an  inadequate  commitment  of  funds  to 
underwrite  vastly  expanded  loans  from 
the  private  sector  through  OMBE. 

As  a  result  of  this  modicum  of  success 
It  appears  that  the  administration  L-: 
going  to  put  most  of  its  minority  enter- 
prise emphasis  in  OMBE.  But  this  posi- 
tion is  looked  upon  cautiously  by  minor- 
ity entrepreneurs  and  businessmen,  and 
with  good  reason.  Many  minority  busi- 
nessmen, who  generally  are  delighted 
with  OMBEs  new  facelift,  express  cau- 
tion and  concern  about  OMBE's  future 
and  indeed  the  entire  Government  mi- 
nority enterprise  program. 

Many  black  business  leaders  see  im- 
portant gaps  in  OMBE's  program  still, 
and  a  need  for  substantially  more  fund.s 
it  OMBE  is  going  to  make  a  dent  in  the 
minoiity  enterpri.'-.e  problem. 

Moreover,  technical  assistance  and 
trainint,'  alone  are  not  enough.  Other 
facets  of  the  total  minority  enterprise 
program  seem  less  promising  and  less 
well  supported  than  the  OMBE  program. 
For  instance,  although  the  Small  Busi- 
ne::s  Administration — SBA  has  in- 
creased its  loans,  guarantees,  and  other 
forms  of  credit  support  from  $107.1  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1969  to  $297.5  million 
in  fiscal  year  1972.  of  the  total  loans  and 
grants  made  to  all  small  businesses,  the 
percentage  going  to  minority  businesses 
has  actually  declined  over  the  past  two 
fiscal  years. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's 
Title  I-D:  Special  Impact  Program— now 
title  VII  under  the  most  recent  OEO 
legislation — which  venture  capital  as  well 
a.s  technical  assistance  and  support  funds 
to  Community  Development  Corpora- 
tions, buttressing  their  efforts  to  le.ssen 
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the  impact  of  imemployment  and  under- 
employment in  urban  and  rural  poverty 
communities,  have  decreased  grants  from 
31,241,000  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  24,000.000 
in  fiscal  year  1972. 

It  is  this  kind  of  backsliding  in  minor- 
ity programs  that  has  caused  many  black 
Americans  to  be  apprehensive  about  the 
future  of  minority  enterprise  programs, 
for  there  is  no  indication  that  these 
declining  allocations  will  be  reversed  nor 
will  they  be  ploughed  into  OMBE  pro- 
grams to  cover  these  slippages  from  other 
agencies. 

By  far  the  most  highly  touted  program 
Instituted  early  in  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion was  the  minority  enterprise  small 
business  investment  companies  pro- 
grams. Established  in  November,  1969, 
the  MESBIC  program  was  to  specialize 
in  providing  long-term  venture  capital  to 
minority  businesses.  Since  very  little  Fed- 
eral money  is  available  for  equity  invest- 
ment, the  private-sector  was  looked  upon 
to  furnish  the  needed  equity  capital.  The 
MESBIC  concept  was  to  be  the  vehicle 
to  lure  this  private  sector  equity  capital. 

Despite  high  expectations  voiced  by 
then  Secretary  of  Commerce  Maurice 
Stans  in  1969,  MESBIC's  have  been  put 
on  the  back  burner  of  the  administra- 
tion's list  of  priorities.  Three  years  after 
the  program  was  laimched,  it  is  only  half- 
way toward  the  goal  of  100  investment 
companies  set  for  July,  1970.  The  fiscal 
year  1972  Progress  Report  on  minority 
enterprise  programs  proudly  points  out 
that  the  51  licensed  MESBIC's  have  a 
total  private  capitalization  of  $17.5  mil- 
lion. This,  however,  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
100  MESBIC's  with  private  capital  of 
$225  million  envisioned  by  the  Nixon 
administration. 

Moreover,  of  the  $36  million  MESBIC's 
are  eligible  to  borrow  from  SBA  for  re- 
investment, only  $5  million  has  been  ac- 
tually received  from  SBA.  The  1972  Fis- 
cal Year  Progress  Report  also  beams  with 
pride  that  442  financings  were  made  by 
MESBIC's  by  the  end  of  1972,  using  $7.6 
million  of  MESBIC  capital  to  generate 
$35.9  million  for  the  same  portfolio  com- 
panies in  additional  investments  and 
SBA  guaranteed  bank  loans.  When 
viewed  against  the  enormous  capitaliza- 
tion disadvantaged  businessman  need  if 
they  are  to  have  more  than  a  micro- 
scopic share  of  America's  business,  the 
MESBIC  achievement  is  hardly  impres- 
sive. Despite  recent  legislation  to  im- 
prove MESBIC  operations,  the  program 
still  suffers  from  lack  of  administrative 
support  fimds.  too  much  empliasis  on 
mom  and  pop  store-type  businesses  and 
imdercapitalization. 

It  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again 
that  the  real  growth  of  minority  enter- 
prise will  come  only  when  the  private 
sector  is  made  to  recognize  that  investing 
in  minority  business  Is  good  business. 
But  the  private  sector  has  at  best,  put 
only  a  minimum  amount  of  capital  into 
minority  businesses,  at  worst  they  have 
adhered  to  an  attitude  of  diffidence  to- 
ward minority  enterprise. 

Although  Federal  procurement  has 
shown  a  substantial  percentage  increase 
In  recent  years,  the  total  of  $393.9  million 
for  fiscal  year  1972— inclusive  of  $151.6 
million  of  8(a)  procurement — ^stUl  repre- 


sents less  than  0.4  of  1  percent  of  all  Fed- 
eral procurement. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  was 
not  impressed  then,  and  it  is  not  im- 
pressed now.  It  is  true  that  increases 
have  been  made  in  Federal  procurement 
but  present  levels  are  still  only  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  of  this  multibillion-doUar 
business. 

In  our  original  61  recommendations  to 
the  President  in  March  1971,  we  rec- 
ommended that  "in  addition  to  increased 
Federal  support  and  employment  of  di- 
rect set-aside  programs  for  all  procure- 
ment, that  he  support  the  enactment  of 
legislation  requiring  that  contractors 
woi'king  on  federally  assisted  and  fi- 
nanced projects  set  aside  a  specified  per- 
centage of  their  subcontract  work  for 
minority  firms." 

Again  we  submit  the  above  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  as  well  as  to 
the  Congress,  for  the  recalcitrance  of 
major  contractors  has  denied  minorities 
access  to  their  fair  share  of  the  Gov- 
ernment procurement  market.  By  his  own 
admission,  Mr.  Thomas  Kleppe,  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, stated  that  there  is  major  re- 
sistance from  middle  management,  in 
both  Government  and  the  private  sec- 
tor, toward  minorities  obtaining  a  piece 
of  the  Federal  procurement  action  in  par- 
ticular, and  economic  parity  in  general. 

In  addition  to  increased  Federal  finan- 
cial support,  new  and  innovative  pro- 
grams and  legislation  are  essential.  For 
instance,  one  such  piece  of  legislation 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress.  This  bill  proposes 
to  guarantee  equity  investments  in  mi- 
nority businesses  by  private  investors. 
This  is  the  kind  of  legislation  that  should 
be  seriously  and  actively  discussed,  ana- 
lyzed, and  pursued  by  both  the  Congress 
and  the  administration. 

We  mge  the  President  to  continue  to 
fimd  Community  Development  Corpora- 
tions which,  as  part  of  OEO,  are  under 
administration  attack.  Despite  inade- 
quate funding.  CDC's  have  contributed 
significantly  in  the  creation  of  jobs,  in- 
creased commimity  income,  and  ex- 
panded minority  ownership  opportuni- 
ties. Support  should  also  be  continued 
for  the  highly  innovative  and  promising 
demonstration  programs  of  the  Oppor- 
tunity Funding  Corporation. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  also 
continues  to  urge  the  creation  of  a  ma- 
jor federally  financed  guarantee  orga- 
nization to  insure  securities  and  obliga- 
tions of  CDC's. 

To  seriously  address  the  continuing 
problem  of  scarcity  of  risk  capital  for  mi- 
nority enterprise,  an  independent  pub- 
licly funded  development  bank  should  be 
organized  with  an  initial  appropriation 
of  $1  billion.  This  agency  should  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  board  with  broadly 
representative  minority  membership. 

As  far  back  as  20  years  ago.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  recognized  the  need  to 
imdergird  U.S.  corporate  investments 
overseas.  Over  the  last  20  years  the  State 
Department,  and  more  recently,  addi- 
tional governmental  mechanisms,  have 
written  some  $7  billion  of  insurance  and 
guaranteed  loans  totaling  $160  million 
for  major  U.S.  corporations. 


Our  minority  business  development  ef- 
fort, deserves  and  needs  the  same  tj^pe 
of  Government  consideration  before  the 
present  downward  trend  can  be  cor- 
rected. The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
urge  the  President  and  our  congressional 
colleagues  to  meet  the  real  needs  in  mi- 
nority enterprise.  We  must  provide  the 
true  resources  needed  to  establish  a  de- 
velopment bank  for  minority  enterprise. 

Even  were  the  President  and  Congress 
to  implement  every  recommendation  in 
this  report  immediately,  it  would  not  be 
enough  to  lift  black  and  other  minority 
Americans  to  anything  approximating 
economic  equality  during  the  lifetime  of 
anyone  now  alive.  For  historically,  black, 
brown,  and  red  Americans  are  the  only 
Americans  who  have  never  benefited 
from  preferential  economic  treatment  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Enslaved 
blacks,  embattled  Indians  and  eco- 
nomically enshackled  Chicanos  were  in 
poor  position  to  capitalize  on  the  Pre- 
emption and  Homestead  Acts,  so  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  1.6  million  families 
who  acquired  Western  homesteads  were 
white  Americans,  many  of  them  recent 
immigrants.  Having  been  excluded  as 
landholders,  minority  Americans  were  in 
poor  position  to  benefit  from  the  expan- 
sion of  agricultural  credit  in  the  first 
third  of  tliis  century.  Even  less  were  they 
in  position  to  take  advantage  of  what 
DuBois  has  described  as  "the  widespread 
custom"  during  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion of  "public  investment  for  private 
profit,  ■  When  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  paid  three-fifths  of  the  cost 
of  the  railroads  and  handed  them  over 
to  individuals  and  corporations,  no  black 
man  profited  or  gained  a  piece  of  owner- 
ship. 

Thus  it  is  no  accident  that  blacks  are 
today  among  the  most  propertyless  of  all 
Americans,  excluded  from  the  mam- 
stream  of  the  American  economy — not 
by  their  own  indolence  or  lack  of  entre- 
preneurial instinct,  but  by  the  fact  of 
slavery  and  its  aftermath,  which  placed 
them  on  the  sidelines  when  the  great 
national  giveaways  were  occurring.  Only. 
then,  by  a  massive  program  to  bring  large 
nimibers  of  these  propertyless  people 
into  the  ownersliip  class  can  America 
hope  to  convert  them  from  opponents  of 
the  economic  and  political  system  which 
now  excludes  them  to  supporters  of  tlie 
system.  This  goal  caimot  be  achieved 
cheaply.  It  cannot  be  achieved  by  award- 
ing a  few  franchises,  establishing  a  few 
himdred  small  businesses — or  even  cre- 
atine a  few  black  millionaires.  Achieve- 
ment of  this  goal  means  that  mmoriiy 
Americans  must  be  given  preferential  ac- 
cess to  investment  capital,  and  preferen- 
tial access  to  sheltered  markets.  There- 
fore, the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
calls  once  more  on  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Nation  to  initiate  a 
truly  effective  minority  economic  devel- 
opment program. 

Over  the  past  4  years  of  the  Nixon 
administration,  we  have  witnessed  a 
deterioration  of  our  cities  across  the 
country.  This  deterioration  continues 
despite  that  handful  of  local  housing  au- 
thority heads  in  each  city  who  are  doing 
their  best  to  provide  decent  housing  for 
all.  It  continues  despite  a  plethora  of  pro- 
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g  ams  and  endless  reiterations  of  high- 
rrinded  goals.  For  millions  of  ill-housed 
Americans,  the  very  real  fact  is  that  the 
P;deral  Government  has  barely  con- 
structed more  housing  than  it  has 
di  'molished. 

Accompanving  this  deterioration  has 
b(  en  a  calculated  retreat  by  the  executive 
bfanch  from  its  legislated  rcspon.sibility 
house  our  Nation's  citizens.  This 
sponsibility  is  clearly  spelled  out  in  the 
Hbusing  Act  of  1937.  which  committed 
e  Government  to  a  policy  of  utilizing  its 
finds  and  credit  to  assist  the  States  and 
localities  in  providing  decent  housing  for 
-income  families.  The  responsibility 
)  formalized  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Hbusing  Act  of  1949.  which  quite  clearly. 
called  for  "the  realization  as  soon  as 
fe  isible  of  the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and 
a  [suitable  living  environment  for  every 
Finally,  the  Housing  Act  of 
the  Congress  set  forth  the  goal  of 
26  million  housing  units  to  be  built 
1978.  Six  million  of  those  housing 
uilits  were  to  be  for  low-  and  moderate- 
in  ;ome  families.  This  Federal  respon- 
Eihillty  has  been  reaffirmed  by  the  Con- 
gr  ?ss  in  each  of  the  4  Nixon  years. 

As  the  second  term  of  the  Nixon 
ac  nainistration  begins.  conventional 
St  irts  have  been  well  ahead  of  schedule. 
But  the  subsidy  programs — those  that 
create  housing  for  the  poor — have  been 
be  ;et  with  problems,  from  scandal- 
ri(  den  FHA  programs  to  fiscal  abandon- 
ment by  HUD.  Rather  than  reform  the 
pr)gram  or  present  realistic  altematives. 
th  ;  administration  imperiously  cuts  off 
housing  for  the  poor. 

rhis  drastic  action  follows  on  decades 
^  Federal  housing  assistance  to  the  well- 
■  do.  FHA.  throuch  low-interc.=t  rates  on 
guiranteed  loans,  stimulated  the  growth 
America's  suburbs  after  World  War 
In  the  25  years  following  its  birth,  it 
imured  more  than  $81  billion  in  resi- 
de; itial  mortgages  for  seven  and  a  half 
mi  lion  middle-income  families.  During 
that  time,  however,  the  agency  actively 
discriminated  against  blacks  and  other 
mi  lorities  by  discouraging  investment  in 
rarially  mixed  areas.  By  extending  full 
credit  for  developments  outside  of  the 
limits  and  by  refusing  to  offer  even 
iservative  credit  to  builders  and  buyers 
the  city,  FHA  successfully  closed  off 
suburbs  to  blacks  and  simultaneously 
itributed  to  the  decline  of  the  inner 
.  In  1968,  the  Congress  paved  the  way 
PHA's  entry  into  the  inner  city  by 
deleting  the  economic  soimdness  stipula- 
tio  1  for  mortgage  insurance  and  sub- 
sti  uting  "acceptable  risk"  for  families 
thi  t  lived  in  older,  declining  neighbor- 
hoods. Though  the  Federal  intent  was  to 
vide  more  housing  for  the  low-  and 
mo^ierate-income  families,  the  result  has 
the  victimization  of  many  by  specu- 
ve  builders  and  investors  aided  by 
crupulous  FHA  employees  who  looked 
other  way.  Leaky  basements,  poor 
pit  mbing.  inferior  wiring  and  inadequate 
s|ilation  are  just  a  few  of  the  problems 
have  confronted  new  subsidized 
hoi  aeowners. 

The  fiscal  abandonment  by  HUD 
cones  at  a  time  when  capital  and  op- 
era ;ing  costs  are  at  all-time  highs  as  a 
res  lit  of  inflation.  The  Congress,  on  its 
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pa.-t.  has  been  emphatic  in  its  commit- 
ment to  solving  this  housing  crisis.  It 
enacted  the  Hou.sing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1969  that  contained  the 
Brooke  amendment  forbidding  local 
housing  authorities  to  charge  tenants 
rent  in  excess  of  25  percent  of  their  ad- 
justed iiicomes.  By  the  same  statute,  it 
ir creased  HUD's  contract  authority  by 
S75  million  to  cover  the  costs  incurred.  In 
1&70  and  a  rain  in  1971.  it  amended  the 
terms  of  the  Brooke  amendment,  fur- 
ther reducing  the  rent  burden  upon  low- 
income  families  by  defining  more  strin- 
pently  the  income  ba.-,e  ag.^.in.st  vvhieh  the 
25  percent  stipulation  was  to  be  com- 
puted, and  extending  the  covera.qe  of  the 
provision  to  include  welfare  tenant^s  not 
covered  in  the  original  legislation. 

The  administration's  response  to  this 
affirmative  action  by  the  Congress  has 
been  thorough  disregard.  Not  until  fiscal 
year  1971-72  did  HUD  pay  general  opcra- 
ing  subsidies  to  local  authorities,  and 
even  then,  the  Department  refused  to  ob- 
ligate itself  e.xcept  on  a  year  to  year 
basis.  This  past  year,  with  a  HUD  pro- 
jection of  S325.4  million  needed  to  cover 
deficits  and  provide  adequate  services, 
it  .sought  only  $170  million.  The  Presi- 
dent said  that  he  lacked  contract  au- 
thority for  the  additional  fimds.  Con- 
gress gave  him  that  authority  in  the  sum 
of  $150  million  more  than  he  sought.  But 
as  the  year  ended,  these  desjjerately  need- 
ed funds  still  had  not  been  relea.sed  by 
the  President. 

Again,  during  the  period  ending  June 
30,  1972.  this  administration  released 
funds  totaling  $200  million  less  than  Con- 
gress appropriated  for  Housing  produc- 
tion. This  impoundment  meant  that  144,- 
500  units  less  of  subsidized  housing  than 
the  President  guaranteed  the  Congress 
at  budget  time  was  produced. 

HUD's  administrative  regulations  have 
been  equally  discouraging.  One  regula- 
tion declared  that  local  authorities  could 
evict  or  bar  mothers  with  out-of-wedlock 
children,  despite  a  Supreme  Court  ruling 
to  the  contrarj'.  Another  announced  that 
no  more  units  of  public  housing  could  be 
built  unless  operating  expenses  could  be 
held  down  to  85  percent  of  rental  income. 
This  gave  preference  to  the  high-income 
poor.  Still  another  declared  that  tenants 
would  have  to  earn  enough  so  as  not  to 
spend  more  than  35  percent  of  their  in- 
come on  rents  to  be  eligible  for  admission 
into  moderate  income  proiects,  under 
section  236  housing. 

The  result  of  these  calculated  measures 
has  been  to  leave  those  who  are  unable 
to  pay  increased  rents  at  the  mercy  of 
the  private  housing  market,  in  which  de- 
cent housing  for  low-income  families  is 
virtually  nonexistent. 

The  picture  is  quite  clear  then.  The 
recently  announced  moratorium  on  as- 
sisted housing  is  no  more  than  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  well  laid  plan  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  disregard  the  actions  of 
the  Congress  and  to  completely  emascu- 
late the  statutory  rights  of  millions  ol 
Americans. 

That  it  comes  at  a  time  when  housing 
experts  across  the  country  are  calling  for 
a  tripling  of  our  efforts  in  subsidized 
housing  is  completely  understood  by  the  • 
President.  He  knows  that  millions  of  poor 


people  will  remain  ill-housed  and  at  the 
mercy  of  unscrupulous  landlords  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  actions. 

In  short,  the  moratorium  is  no  mistake. 
There  is  no  misunderstanding.  This  is 
phase  I  of  the  administration  plan  for 
complete  withdrawal  from  the  field  of 
housing.  These  callous  actions  that 
Ignore  the  will  of  Corigress  and  eschew  a 
basic  need  and  right  of  a  massive  number 
of  this  country's  citizens  must  be  stopped. 

Local  housing  authorities  across  the 
country  have  been  forced  to  take  this 
administration  into  court  in  order  to 
gain  the  release  of  the  impounded  funds 
so  vitally  necessary  for  their  survival. 
Tenant  associations  in  all  of  our  major 
cities  are  gearing  up  for  a  protracted 
struggle.  But  we  in  Congress  must  also 
do  cur  part. 

We  strongly  urge  the  President  to  take 
the  following  steps: 

First.  The  Immediate  release  of  all  im- 
pounded funds  for  housing  programs; 

Second.  If  the  President  is  insistent 
about  the  moratorium,  the  caucus  rec- 
ommends that  he  extend  coverage  of  the 
moratorium  to  all  phases  of  Federal 
housing;  not  just  that  for  the  poor.  At 
issue  here  is  whether  this  country  be- 
comes one  that  builds  houses  primarily 
for  shelter  or  rather  one  that  builds 
houses  primarily  for  profit. 

Additionally,  we  strongly  urge  that  the 
Congress  take  the  following  steps: 

First.  With  emphasis  being  placed  on 
tax  reform  in  this  session,  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  calls  again  for  tax 
legislation  to  provide  for  broadening  fa- 
vorable treatment  of  investment  in  new 
and  rehabilitated  housing  to  provide 
Identical  preference  to  Investment  in 
inner  city  real  property  development 
sponsored  or  substantially  owned  by  a 
community  development  corporation  or 
other  organization  of  minority  or  low- 
income  citizens. 

Second.  Finally,  we  again  call  for  $1 
billion  a  year  through  a  large-scale  hous- 
ing allowance  program  to  go  directly  to 
families.  This  will  give  them  some  choice 
in  housing.  Subsidies  for  new  housing 
would  still  be  necessary  though,  to  make 
up  for  the  continuing  shortage  of  units. 

It  is  only  through  such  measures  as 
these  that  we,  in  the  Congress,  avert  for 
Am^erica  the  disaster  to  which  it  is 
headed. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MFTCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  would 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  not 
only  agree  with  the  gentleman,  but  I 
would  hope  that  every  white  American 
would  not  quibble  on  this  issue.  I  am  hop- 
ing that  out  of  the  gentleman's  remarks 
will  grow  a  deeper  understanding  on  the 
part  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
supporting  the  logic  the  gentleman 
speaks  of. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  comments  of 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Maurice  Stans  lamented  and  moaned 
and  the  President  said.  "Oh,  we  must 
do  something  about  this."  Promises  were 
made  and  some  actions  were  initiated. 
Let  us  look  at  those  actions  that  were 
initiated. 
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The  OMBI  program  came  into  being 
and  it  has  taken  on  a  greater  credibility 
in  the  black  community  in  recent 
months.  Black  businessmen  are  begin- 
ning to  see  it  as  a  viable  program,  but 
we  warn  that  that  program  is  inade- 
quately funded.  Unless  it  is  adequately 
funded  it  will  not  make  a  dent  in  terms  of 
the  enterprise  system  in  this  coimtry. 
You  had  better  fund  it  adequately,  be- 
cause a  large  number  of  black,  brown, 
and  red  Americans  are  asking  the  ques- 
tion can  the  system  of  capitalism  reaUy 
work  for  us.  If  you  do  not  bring  us  in, 
you  simply  add  to  the  idea  that  it  is  not 
going  to  work  for  us  and  we  will  have  to 
look  elsewhere  for  direction. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Is  there  any  evidence 
that  the  program  will  be  funded? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  There  is 
every  evidence  to  point  out  this  program 
will  suffer  the  fate  of  other  domestic 
programs.  There  is  no  indication  at  all 
from  the  'White  House  that  the  OMBI 
program  will  be  adequately  funded.  How- 
ever, that  becomes  a  responsibility  of  this 
body  to  assure  that  it  is  adequately 
funded. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Mai-jland.  You  are 
quite  welcome. 

Let  us  look  at  the  shell  game,  which 
is  what  it  was — a  shell  game,  a  great 
game  that  was  played.  Now  you  see  it 
and  now  you  do  not.  Here  it  is  and  here 
it  ain't.  Let  us  look  at  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
amount  of  loans  made  by  the  SBA,  but 
if  you  trace  it  from  1970  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  actual  number  of  loans  that 
were  made  to  black  enterprises  have  de- 
creased and  not  increased.  It  started  In 
1970  at  41  percent  of  the  blacks  getting 
loans,  and  now  it  is  down  to  16  percent. 
Concomitantly  with  that  decrease  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  dollar  volume, 
according  to  black  businessmen. 

Let  us  play  another  little  game  and  let 
us  look  at  the  massive  confidence  game 
that  has  been  played  in  terms  of  black 
enterprise. 

We  talk  about  the  OEO  programs  and 
the  community  development  funding 
programs.  OEO  is  threatened  and  those 
funding  programs  are  threatened.  There- 
fore we  fear  there  is  no  great  hope  in 
looking  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  stand 
here  and  tautologize  '.his  discussion.  I 
simply  want  to  point  out  what  we  need 
in  the  black  community  is  equity  capital. 
We  are  not  going  to  get  it  through  the 
private  sector  or  entirely  through  ex- 
panded governmental  loan  programs. 
What  I  would  like  to  see— and  the  caucus 
knows  this— is  the  establishment  of  a 
national  development  bank  funded  ini- 
tially to  the  tune  of  $1  billion.  That 
will  provide  the  equity  capital  needed 
by  black  interests. 

There  are  several  other  recommenda- 
tions that  I  have  to  make.  The  hour  is 
late,  and  I  will  not  take  up  your  time 
on  this.  I  will  include  it  in  the  Record 


and  see  that  all  parties  concerned  get 
copies  of  the  recommendations. 

Now  let  me  talk  about  the  matter  of 
housing  briefly. 

Do  not  be  fooled  by  a  housing  mora- 
torium. Do  not  let  anyone  tell  you  this 
was  a  mistake  on  the  President's  part; 
he  did  not  understand  what  he  was  do- 
ing; he  operated  in  terms  of  insufficient 
information.  I  submit  to  you  it  was  no 
mistake.  The  President  knew  exactly 
what  he  was  doing.  It  is  part  of  a  cruel, 
callous,  cynical  plan  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  withdraw  the  Govern- 
ment from  the  area  of  housing.  That  is 
where  we  are  going.  It  is  his  intent  to 
turn  the  whole  housing  sector  back  over 
to  the  private  sector.  That  private  sector 
has  made  no  contribution  in  our  major 
lu-ban  areas  In  the  field  of  housing  in  the 
last  20  years.  'What  the  President  is  sug- 
gesting, in  short,  is  let  them  be  ill  housed, 
let  the  private  sector  ignore  them,  let 
the  black  poor  and  red  people  and  other 
minorities  become  the  victims  of  those 
who  would  exploit  us  in  that  area  of 
housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lots  more  I  would 
like  to  say.  My  time  is  limited  and  your 
time  is  limited. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Mar>iand.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  I  just 
merely  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  that  of 
the  voice  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
speaking  now,  and  also  to  that  of  the 
voices  of  those  who  preceded  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  also  like  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportimity  he  has  so  generously 
given  me  to  say  that  there  is  historically 
a  very  important  resemblance  in  this 
period  with  one  precisely  100  years  ago. 
After  the  Civil  War.  the  struggle,  the 
sacrifice,  and  the  achievements  on  the 
legislative  front  of  some  gains  we  had  a 
revision  to  what  one  would  call  recon- 
struction. I  think  that  we  can  say  that 
in  interpreting  as  the  President  is  doing 
the  election  as  a  mandate  in  1972,  that 
this  is  in  turn  a  reconstruction  period. 
I  rise  to  compliment  the  gentlemen  in 
this  group  in  the  Congress  because  I  be- 
lieve that  perhaps  here  lies  the  only  con- 
travailing  force  that  will  give  us  the 
needed  initiative  to  make  it  impossible 
to  have  a  second  reconstruction  period 
in  which  the  breakthroughs  of  the  1960's 
and  the  great  promises  of  the  Great 
Society  are  being  destroyed. 

Take,  as  an  example,  another  group — 
the  Spanish-speaking  minority  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  too  it  reflects 
the  truth  of  what  the  gentleman  has 
said,  in  the  very  callous  disregard  of  the 
promises  made  in  the  heat  of  passion  in 
the  campaign  of  last  October.  Even  to 
the  point  where  the  President  had  his 
picture  taken  at  San  Clemente  with  a 
group  that  had  been  granted  funds  in 
the  manpower  training  sector  programs. 
With  a  great  fanfare  they  announced 
that  the  President  was  about  to  give 
twice  as  much  money  to  what  is  known 
as  SER.  But  like  on  a  New  Year's  Eve 
when  they  say  "Happy  New  Year,'  they 


were  saying,  "Forget  it,  that  contract  has 
been  canceled."  Yet.  they  had  a  great 
fanfare  about  this  during  the  campaign, 
and  they  would  go  to  the  Simnish-speak- 
ing  communities  and  say.  "Look  what 
the  President  has  promi,>;ed,  and  look 
whom  the  President  has  appointed.  He 
has  named  a  woman,  Romana  Banuelos. 
to  sign  the  dollar  bills  in  the  Treasury," 
and  they  laughed  at  us  when  we  said.  "It 
is  great,  it  is  wonderful  to  have  this 
woman  signing  dollar  bills."  and  it  is 
fine  that  she  happens  to  be  what  you 
call  a  Mexicano.  But  we  are  interested 
in  seeing  that  th(^e  dollar  bills  are  ac- 
cessible to  the  Afexicanos.  We  do  not 
care  who  signs  those  dollar  bills,  because 
that  does  not  put  the  workman  in  a  posi- 
tion of  having  access  to  them. 

Further,  we  find  that  the  President 
has  destroyed  the  model  cities  program. 
But  we  find  that  the  only  hope  for  the 
future  is  right  here,  just  as  these  gentle- 
men during  this  colloquy  have  stated  so 
eloquently,  it  is  in  this  Congress,  and  the 
Congress  itself  is  faced  with  a  great  chal- 
lenge. 

The  President  has  stated,  and  his  party 
is  following  through,  that  they  will  have 
a  thousand-dollar-a-plate  dinner  in  a 
few  weeks  for  the  purpose,  as  the  Presi- 
dent explains  it,  to  get  the  kind  of  Con- 
gress that  is  needed  in  1974,  and  by  that 
means  to  continue  what  was  done  in  1874. 
and  to  try  to  undo  the  sacrifice  of  all  the 
men  who  died  in  the  name  of  humaiiity. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  in  behalf  of 
what  I  am  sure  will  be  thousands  and 
millions  of  Americans  who  did  not  have 
a  voice,  who  have  these  voices  now.  Hope- 
fully some  of  us  will  be  willing  to  join 
them,  and  hopefully  we  can  paint  a  dif- 
ferent history  in  the  20th  century  than 
the  19th  century  did. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  am 
heartened  by  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  my  colleague, 
from  Texas,  and  sincerely  grateful  for 
them. 

My  time  is  up.  I  want  to  take  2  minutes 
in  terms  of  commenting  on  what  he  has 
had  to  say. 

No.  1.  the  more  diabolical  aspect  of  the 
administration  was  that  it  deliberately 
played  Mexican  Americans  off  against 
black  Americans  prior  to  the  election. 
There  was  the  holdout  promise  that  the 
Mexican  American.  Spanish-speaking 
people  ought  to  get  their  fair  .share; 
that  the  blacks  are  getting  it  all.  That 
game  was  played  in  deliberate  diabolical 
fashion. 

The  other  comment  was  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  busing  issue  when  I  stood 
at  this  precise  spot  in  the  well  of  the 
House  and  said : 

I  believe  that  black  Americans  stand 
poised  on  the  brink  ol  a  second  post-war 
reconstruction  period,  and  unless  the  Con- 
gress acts  with  some  sense  and  some  puts 
and  some  gumption,  there  Is  a  danger  that 
that  period  might  indeed  return. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me 
time  to  speak.  ^ 

Mr.  STOKES".  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  for  his  very  articulate 
statement  and  presentation  on  this  oc- 
casion,  which  the  entire  Congressional 
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1  Hack  Caucus  can  certainly  stand  behind 
in  every  respect. 

It  Is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  at  this 
t  me  to  present  to  you  another  member 
cf  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  a 
i  entleman  who  will  make  a  presentation 
t)  us  on  drug  addiction  and  crime,  the 
c  istinguished  gentleman  from  the  State 
cjf  New  York,  Mr.  Charles  Rangel. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  thank  the  chairman 
f  )r  this  opportunity  to  discuss  this  very 
s  Tious  area  of  concern,  and  also  to 
t  lank  Congressman  Henry  Gonzalez 
ftom  Texas,  because  I  think  what  he  has 
ane  is  emphasize  the  need  and  the  cause 
o(  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  as 
attempt  to  highlight  the  needs  of 
black  people  being  excluded  from  the 
sate  of  the  Union,  the  atrocities  that 
h  ive  been  committed  on  poor  people  and 
£  panish-speaking  people;  as  we  have 
a  en  that  those  people  who  have  been 
d  jnied  so  much  the  opportunity  to  share 
h  ive  sometimes  found  themselves  in  the 
c:  ties  nghtlng  over  the  crumbs  that  have 
bien  left  by  this  Nixon  administration, 
think  by  the  insertion  of  the  gentle- 
rrian's  remarks  that  he  properly  re- 
fl  sets  the  thinking  of  the  Congressional 
B  ack  Caucus  as  we  attempt  to  take  care 
oi  the  needs  of  the  poor  people  in  this 
N-itlon,  which,  of  course,  is  highlighted 
b:'  the  needs  of  the  black  poor  of  this 
N  itlon. 
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We  talk  now  about  narcotic  addiction 
and  crime. 

President  Nixon  attempted  to  give  the 
in  ipression  of  significant  progress  in  the 
diug  and  crime  war  by  his  May  1971 
re  sponses  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
C  )ngressional  Black  Caucus.  But,  the 
cl  lims  of  tremendous  efforts  in  law  en- 
fc  rcement,  drug  rehabilitation,  and  edu- 
cj  tion  do  not  begin  to  paint  an  accurate 
pi  :ture. 

During  the  first  4  years  of  the  Nixon 
ac  ministration,  we  have  seen  the  nar- 
cctics  addict  population  in  this  Nation 
double  in  size;  we  have  watched  the 
of  heroin  and  other  harmful  drugs 
our  elementary  schoolchildren;  we 
seen  the  flow  of  illegal  heroin  into 
Nation  jump  from  imder  5  tons  to 
around  10  tons;  and  we  have  experienced 
increase  of  60  percent  in  the  number 
violent  crimes  conjflnjtt^. 
[n  the  area  of  drug  abus^"-*nd  crime 
despite  any  claimsHo  the 
the  real  state  of  the  Union 
er  4  years  of  the  Nixon  administra- 

is  a  sorry  one  at  best. 
During  the  last  year  of  the  Johnson 
at^inistration,  4,500,000  serious  crimes 
B  reported.  In  1971,  after  3  years  of 
Nixon  administration,  6  million  sen- 
crimes  were  reported;  and  this  was 
have  been  a  "law  and  order"  admin- 
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ji  two  of  the  communities  I  represent, 
(  Harlem-East  Harlem  sections  of  New 
Ydrk  City,  the  everpresent  crime  is  In- 
ricably  bound  to  the  plague  of  drug 
adiiction.  As  in  communities  across  this 
Ntltion,  between  50  and  70  percent  of 
in  these  two  communities  is  drug- 
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'  rel  ated. 

h  fact,  the  problems  of  these  com- 
munities are  but  a  small  sample  of  the 
picture   across   the   country.   A   recent 


Gallup  poll  of  urban  residents  showed 
ci-ime  in  the  streets  identified  as  the 
most  important  problem  facing  America 
today.  One  in  three  of  these  persons  h&d 
been  a  victim  of  crimes  against  person 
or  property,  with  one  in  five  among  all 
Americans  being  personally  victimized. 
An  examination  of  the  Harlem  section 
of  New  York  does  present,  however,  some 
clear  evidence  of  what  the  future  holds 
and  what  the  present  is  like  for  other 
areas. 

According  to  an  extensive  survey  of 
the  Harlem  community  by  the  Small 
Business  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New 
York,  51.2  percent  of  those  interviewed 
said  they  had  been  victims  of  criminal 
assault  during  1970.  Sixty-nine  percent 
of  those  interviewed  blamed  the  nar- 
cotics addict  for  the  recent  increase  of 
crime  in  Harlem. 

In  a  study  conducted  by  the  New  York 
State  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Com- 
mission, 11,762  of  the  52,479  narcotic 
arrests  in  New  York  City  for  1971,  or 
one  in  four  cases,  occurred  in  Harlem. 
Even  more  alarming  than  the  stark 
statistics  on  drug  addiction  and  crime  is 
the  effect  of  these  forces  on  my  district 
and  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  The  Flelsch- 
mann  Commission  study  of  New  York's 
schools  and  the  roving  hearings  held  by 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
found  evidence  that  between  40  and  50 
percent  of  this  Nation's  high  school  stu- 
dents have  used  or  are  using  some  form 
of  mind-altering  drug. 

Reports  from  Miami  to  Seattle  tell  of 
8-year-olds  beginning  to  experiment 
with  drugs  and  cases  of  heroin  addicts 
who  are  this  young  are  not  uncommon  in 
areas  of  high  addiction  concentration. 
The  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  reported  that  in  1971,  for  ex- 
ample, there  were  18,000  addicts  living 
in  a  40 -block  area  in  Central  Harlem. 
Of  these,  approximately  6,000  were  be- 
tween 16  and  21  years  of  age,  and  2,000 
were  between  7  and  15  years  old.  There 
are  an  estimated  40,000  addicts  in  all  of 
Harlem,  about  one  In  eveiy  6  people. 

DRUG     EDUCATION     A     FAILURE 

In  the  face  of  these  kind  of  staggering 
problems,  the  Nixon  administration 
launched  a  "drug  education  by  horrifica- 
tion"  program  which,  by  the  Govern- 
ment's own  evaluation,  is  doing  more 
harm  than  good.  Particularly  in  the  area 
of  drug  films,  the  administration's  use  of 
overly  simplistic  approaches  bolstered 
with  twisted  or  inaccurate  misinforma- 
tion has  succeeded  mainly  in  convincing 
some  formerly  luiinterested  youths  to  try 
drugs  out  of  curiosity. 

I  am  sure  the  Nation's  pushers  are 
extremely  pleased  with  the  state  of  the 
Union  when  the  Federal  Government 
helps  them  sell  their  deadly  goods. 

UNITED  STATES   AIDS  ASIAN   HEROIN  TRADE 

While  this  stream  of  daily  death  pours 
into  every  corner  of  our  society,  this  ad- 
ministration has  seen  fit  to  subsidize, 
with  tax  dollars,  the  Air  America  Co. 
This  company,  according  to  congres- 
sional studies,  aids  in  the  transport  of 
heroin  from  Southeast  Asian  poppy  fields 
to  nearby  refineries.  "Air  Heroin",  as  Air 
America  is  sometimes  called,  travels  its 
routes  of  death  and  destruction  under 
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the  supervision  of  the  corrupt  generals 
and  government  officials  in  the  totalitar- 
ian dicatorship  of  the  Thieu  regime.  This 
is  happening  at  the  same  time  the  ad- 
ministration has  seen  fit  to  refuse  to  pro- 
vide money  for  adequate  cemeteries  to 
bury  the  thousands  of  Americans  who 
died  so  that  democracy  might  flourish 
in  Vietnam. 

ORGANIZED    CRIME    AND    CORRUPTION   FLOURISH 

This  is  the  real  state  of  the  Union.  In 
addition,  only  this  year  have  the  Nation's 
criminal  investigation  agencies  taken 
their  heads  from  imder  the  19th  century 
to  see  the  corrupting,  cancerous  criminal 
influence  exerted  by  the  Mafia  and  its 
followers. 

The  Knapp  Commission  report  and 
other  studies  tell  us  that  the  New  York 
City  and  other  police  departments  are 
riddled  with  the  kind  of  corruption  that 
only  the  organized  forces  of  International 
crime  can  generate.  But  this  administra- 
tion's so-called  Department  of  Justice 
spends  its  time  filing  suits  to  block  the 
court  and  congressionally  ordered  inte- 
gration of  the  Nation's  schools.  This  too, 
is  the  real  state  of  the  Union. 

ANTIADDICTION    EFFORT    NOT    INCLUDED    IN 
ANNOUNCED   WAR    ON   CRIME 

The  inevitable  link  between  heroin 
addiction  and  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem necessitates  an  increased  commit- 
ment of  Federal  funds  to  permit  the 
criminal  justice  system  to  respond  to  the 
special  problems  presented  by  narcotics 
addiction.  In  his  response  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  in  1971,  President  Nixon  stated 
that  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  was  providing  the  im- 
petus for  the  development  of  new  and 
effective  programs  to  reduce  crime.  The 
record  of  the  19  months  which  have 
passed  since  this  Presidential  response 
shows  clearly  that  LEAA  has  not  ad- 
dressed the  problem  of  drug-related 
crime. 

While  LEAA  funds  have  been  invested 
in  bigger  and  better  armaments,  in- 
cluding police  toys,  such  as  tanks  and 
armored  helicopters,  the  severe  problems 
of  revolving-door  justice  for  narcotics 
addicts  have  gone  largely  untouched  by 
LEAA.  Narcotics  addicts  typically  are 
arrested,  let  loose  on  bail  and  often  are 
rearrested  before  trial  on  the  first  offense 
because  of  their  continued  need  to  steal 
to  support  their  habit.  Even  if  the  addict 
is  tried  and  convicted,  as  soon  as  he  is 
released  he  will  be  back  on  the  street 
stealing  to  support  his  habit  if  nothing 
is  done  to  treat  his  addiction  while  in 
jail.  Unless  the  criminal  justice  system 
intervenes  to  provide  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  the  narcotics  addiction  at 
some  point  in  this  cycle,  nothing  is  being 
done  to  help  the  addict  or  to  protect 
society  from  his  criminal  activity. 

TREATMENT    METHODS    INADEQUATE 

The  implications  for  black  and  poor 
communities  go  far  .beyond  the  problems 
of  crime  and  fear  of  criminal  activity  by 
narcotic  addicts.  The  wilUngness  of  this 
administration  to  pour  the  heroin  sub- 
stitute methadone  into  these  communi- 
ties without  providing  coimseling,  job 
training,  or  placement  assistance  threat- 
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ens  to  permanently  narcotize  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  young  and  poor. 

Despite  the  administration's  mouth- 
ings  that  drug  abuse  treatment  and 
prevention  is  one  of  its  top  priorities, 
there  is  scanty  evidence  of  an  appro- 
priate effort. 

How  many  addicts  are  presently  under 
treatment?  Although  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  reliable  information  in  this  area, 
the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  estimates  that  at  the  end  of 
October  1972  there  were  approximately 
60,000  narcotics  addicts  in  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  programs  in  the  United 
States,  with  another  30,000  addicts  desir- 
ing treatment  but  remaining  on  waiting 
lists  because  existing  programs  are  filled 
to  capacity.  , 

It  is  estimated  by  most  narcotics  treatf 
ment  experts  that  half  the  Nationis 
560,000  addicts  would  volimtarilSk^ge^k 
treatment  if  treatment  were  available. 
Thus,  although  actual  waiting  lists  may 
contain  only  30,000  names,  there  are  an 
estimated  190,000  addicts  who  would  like 
to  obtain  treatment  for  their  addiction 
but  are  imable  to  do  so. 

That  such  a  large  number  of  sick  peo- 
ple remain  untreated  in  a  society  which 
has  more  than  enough  resources  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  their  medical  needs 
would  be  a  national  scandal  if  these 
190,000  addicts  were  untreated  tuber- 
culosis patients. 

Our  failure  to  provide  adequate  treat- 
ment opportunities  for  90  percent  of  the 
addict  population  is  proof  of  our  failure 
to  adequately  address  the  drug -abuse 
problem  as  a  whole. 

The  Federal  Government  bears  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  every  ounce  of 
heroin  that  enters  the  lifeblood  of  our 
society.  The  opium  poppy  cannot  be 
grown  in  commercial  quantity  in  the 
United  States;  it,  therefore,  must  be  im- 
ported through  our  borders,  whose  in- 
tegrity is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government.  So  long  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  unwilling  to  prevent  the 
smuggling  of  heroin  into  the  United 
States,  it  has  the  moral  responsibility  to 
alleviate  the  consequences  of  its  failure 
by  providing  for  the  care  of  those  who 
have  become  addicted  to  heroin. 

ADMINISTRATION    COMMITMENT    LACKING 

The  administration's  fiscal  1973  budg- 
et was  a  disappointment  to  those  of  us 
who  expected  tangible  evidence  of  sub- 
stantial effort  to  meet  the  national  emer- 
gency of  widespread  drug  addiction,  as 
declared  by  the  President's  June  17, 
1971,  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 
drug  problem.  This  message  gave  hope  of 
a  substantial  new  effort  against  drug 
abuse — it  called  for  new  approaches  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts, 
and  more  coordinated  Federal  responsi- 
bility for  the  drug  problem  and  spoke  of 
new  initiatives  by  law  enforcement 
against  drug  pushers  and  smugglers. 

The  administration's  fiscal  1973  budg- 
et, however,  failed  to  provide  adequate 
funding  for  the  commitment  announced 
by  the  President.  Although  the  budget 
for  drug  abuse  programs  totaled  $365.2 
million,  a  substantial  increase  over  pre- 
vious years,  an  examination  of  this  in- 
crease showed  that  most  of  the  addi- 


tional funding  was  scheduled  for  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse  in  the  military. 

For  example,  of  the  $230.2  million 
budgeted  for  the  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation of  narcotic  addicts  in  fiscal 
1973,  $84.2  million  was  allocated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  leaving  but  $146 
million  for  the  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  civilian  narcotic  addicts.  This 
$146  million  represented  only  $21  million 
more  thaji  was  allocated  for  nonmilitary 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs 
in  the  fiscal  1972  budget  and  fell  far 
short  of  the  amount  allocated  by  New 
York  State  alone  for  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation, which  budgeted  $161.5  mil- 
lion for  drug  abuse  treatment  programs 
during  its  1971-72  fiscal  year. 

Thus  the  massive  new  Federal  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  effort  described 
by  the  administration  in  the  summer  of 
1971  withered  in  implementation  to  a 
program  that  is  not  even  as  large  as  that 
conducted  by  a  single  State,  the  State  of 
New  York. 

As  great  as  is  the  need  to  provide  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  services  for  the 
returning  addicted  Vietnam  veterans, 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  pretend 
to  be  waging  a  war  against  drug  addic- 
tion if  its  increased  spending  for  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  narcotic 
addicts  is  limited  to  the  addicted  veteran 
and  provides  no  significant  increases  for 
programs  for  the  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation of  the  large  and  growing  ci- 
vilian addict  population. 

There  needs  to  be  an  immediate  com- 
mitment by  the  Federal  Government  to 
provide  treatment  and  rehabilitation  to 
every  narcotics  addict  in  the  country 
who  desires  it;  beyond  this  there  is  the 
need  to  provide  supportive  services  for 
rehabilitated  addicts  so  that  they  may 
return  to  their  former  roles  as  produc- 
tive members  of  society. 

STEPS    FOR    CHANGE 

The  critical  steps  to  bringing  this  about 
are: 

First.  The  immediate  enforcement  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  provision  I 
authored  which  provides  that  aid  funds 
should  be  cut  off  when  a  country  does 
not  make  every  effort  to  stop  the  export 
of  illegal  drugs  to  the  United  States. 
South  Vietnam  should  be  first. 

Second.  An  immediate  end  to  all  meth- 
adone addiction  control  programs  that 
do  not  offer  supportive  services,  or  the 
addition  of  these  services  to  the  pro- 
grams. Also,  the  prohibition  of  heroin 
maintenance. 

Third.  An  all-out  Federal  crash  pro- 
gram to  find  an  effective,  nonaddictive 
heroin  antagonist. 

Fourth.  The  elevation  of  an  all-out 
Federal  attack  on  organized  crime  at  the 
highest  level.  The  damage  from  this 
source  is  far  greater  than  that  from  sea- 
sonal campus  radicals  or  so-called  ghetto 
revolutionaries.  The  FBI  and  other  agen- 
cies should  put  their  efforts  where  the 
danger  really  exists. 

Fifth.  At  least  a  threefold  increase  in 
the  capacity  of  addiction  treatment  pro- 
grams, remedial  education,  job  training, 
placement   and   counseling   services   to 


meet  the  needs  of  our  low-income  com- 
munities and  the  Nation  generally. 

Sixth.  A  revision  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assi.stance  Administration  guidelines  to 
mandated  development  of  programs  to 
combat  drug-related  crime. 

Seventh.  Strict  enforcement  of  drug 
laws  at  eveiT  level,  with  an  emphasis  on 
suppliers  and  major  pushers. 

Eighth.  A  major  tightening  of  our 
borders  to  prevent  the  heavy  influx  of 
illegal  drugs. 

Ninth.  An  all-out  Federal  effort  to 
clean  up  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  where  Federal  laws  are 
violated.  I  firmly  believe  the  sagging 
confidence  in  our  crii.-.inal  justice  sys- 
tem can  be  restored  if  we  determine  to 
root  out  corruption. 

Tenth.  An  immediate  reform  of  drug 
education  programs  and  drug  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  to  include 
greater  input  from  members  of  affected 
communities  and  ex-addicts. 

If  this  administration  can  somehow  be 
shown  in  the  next  4  years  that  this  Na- 
tion will  not  survive  under  its  present 
policies,  these  steps  can  be  implemented 
before  the  cancers  of  crime  and  drug  ad- 
diction destroy  us. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
friend  and  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  his  very  eloquent  and  articulate 
statement  on  this  occasion. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume  to  speak  on  reve- 
nue sharing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  revenue  sharing  under 
Richard  Nixon  is  nothing  more  than  a 
convenient  excuse  to  cut  categorical  pro- 
grams for  minorities  and  the  poor.  More 
and  more,  people  who  come  to  Washing- 
ton for  help  are  sent  home  again  to  fight 
for  a  small  slice  of  the  revenue-sharing 
pie. 

In  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
statement  to  the  President  2  years  ago. 
we  urged  that  this  concept  be  utilized  to 
meet  the  desperate  human  needs  of  our 
cities  and  States.  Unfortunately,  the 
Nixon  response  is  to  promote  revenue 
sharing  primarily  as  a  means  to  reduce 
local  taxes  rather  than  to  improve  urban 
services.  As  such,  revenue  sharing  be- 
comes a  political  expediency  rather  than 
a  solution  to  pressing  human  needs  or  a 
way  to  return  decisionmaking  to  local 
citizens. 

Indeed,  given  the  inlicrent  weaknesses 
of  the  revenue-sharing  law  and  the  Nixon 
administration's  adherence  to  the  dubi- 
ous principle  of  benign  neglect,  we  have 
much  to  fear  from  this  concept.  Already, 
we  hear  from  mayors  and  Governors 
wondering  whether  they  may  have  lost 
more  in  categorical  program  funds  than 
they  will  ever  gain  from  revenue  sharing. 

If  we  are  to  target  funds  where  they 
are  most  needed,  we  cannot  simply  ac- 
cei5t  a  block  grant  program  ba.sed  on  a 
cold,  computerized  formula  frozen  into 
law.  Flexible  programs  must  be  developed 
to  meet  specific  needs,  and  we  here  in 
Congress  must  shoulder  our  re.sponsibility 
to  create  the  machinery  to  meet  tho.se 
needs. 

For  us.  as  representatives  of  the  poor, 
minorities,  and  disenfranchi.sed,  revenue 
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CIVIL    RIGHTS    COMPLIANCE 


I  or  example,  even  though  the  revenue- 
she  ring  law  contains  a  nondiscrimination 
pre  vision,  the  Nixon  administration 
sh<  ws  no  sign  of  preparing  to  force  com- 
ince.  In  a  letter  to  the  General  Coun- 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
dership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 
poihted  out  glaring  weaknesses  in  these 
nondiscrimination  regulations.  We  sub- 
be  to  these  comments  and  we  stand 
to  take  legislative  action  if  the 
aditiinistration  fails  to  make  necessary 
nges. 
Itegulations  already  issued  do  nothing 
more  than  recite  the  statutory  require- 
found  in  the  law  as  passed  and 
itle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  The 
adijiinistration  could  have  required  State 
local  governments  to  report  on  civil 
rights  compliance — but  it  did  not.  The 
adijiinistration  could  have  spelled  out 
fund  recipients  would  be  expected 
(  arry  out  their  equal  opportunity  obli- 
it  did  not.  The  administra- 
could  have  outlined  other  Federal 
'  responsibilities  to  monitor  and 
stigate  compliance — but  it  did  not. 
administration  could  have  endorsed 
1971  recommendation  that  neighbor- 
groups  be  included  in  planning  dis- 
tribution of  funds — but  it  did  not. 
/(part  from  the  outright  discriminatory 
of  revenue  sharing  as  now  prac- 
ticed by  the  Nixon  administration,  there 
other — equally  dangerous — problems. 
Distribution  formulas  can  be  altered  by 
legislatures  to  the  disadvantage  of 
and  needy  communities.  And  al- 
one State  is  moving  toward  ceding 
authority  for  allocating  funds  to  a  re- 
gioi  lal  planning  body  which  is  not  an- 
i  rable  to  any  elected  official. 

EXTENDING    THE    BLOCK-GRANT    APPROACH 

et,  given  these  serious  shortcomings. 
Nixon  administration  now  wants  to 
nd  revenue  sharing  to  specific  areas 
sucji  as  health,  education,  and  housing. 
President  Nixon  seems  determined 
lold  hostage  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  until  he  gets  special  reve- 
■sharing  legislation  enacted. 

strategy  is  clearest  in  the  area  of 
hoilsing.  The  President  wants  to  replace 
exiting  housing  subsidy  programs  with 
1  lecial  revenue-sharing  package.  If  the 
has  his  way.  block  grants  would 
o  local  communities  for  housing  and 
Federal  programs  to  solve  specific 
hoijsing  problems  would  be  eliminated. 
while  Congress  considers  Nixon's 
prc^osal  and  possible  alternatives,  no 
Federal  funds  will  reach  commu- 
es. 

.-ever,  before  we  take  action  on 
theke  special  revenue-sharing  programs, 
4^ould  be  wise  to  analyze  the  one  exist- 
prototype  in  this  area — the  LEAA 
We  view  LEAAs  block  grants 
in  example  of  the  possible  perversions 
he  revenue-sharing  concept.  Without 
cor  trols,  without  suflScient  planning  re- 
qui  rements.  without  civil  rights  enforce- 
me  nt.  LEAA  programs  are  marked  by  in- 
effi  :iency,  waste,  racism,  maladministra- 
tio  1.  and  in  some  cases,  corruption. 
Wc  rst  of  all,  this  hundred-millioh-doUar 
effdrt  has  had  little — if  any — impact  on 
th«  incidence  of  crime  in  America. 
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With  all  these  serious  fallacies,  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  intends  to 
seriously  question  the  need  for  further 
revenue  sharing.  We  will  work  to  insure 
that  Government  funds  are  directed  to- 
ward the  Nation's  most  critical  needs  and 
that  they  are  allocated  in  an  equitable, 
nondiscriminatory  manner. 

It  is  my  pleasure  and  privilege  at  this 
time  to  recognize  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, a  new  member  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  and  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body:  that  is.  the  gentle- 
man from  the  State  of  Georgia  iMr. 
Young)  who  will  speak  on  the  subject 
of  rui'al  development. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  for  this  op- 
portunity to  speak. 

In  the  increasingly  urban  society,  the 
64  million  Americans  living  in  rural  areas 
and  small  towns  are  too  often  forgotten. 
The  resulting  problems  contribute  di- 
rectly to  the  crisis  we  face  in  the  Nation's 
cities. 

Much  of  rural  America  is  destitute. 
More  than  one-fourth  of  the  rural  pop- 
ulation is  impoverished.  Substandard 
housing  is  widespread.  Employment  op- 
portunities remain  scarce.  Education  is 
woefully  inadequate.  The  available  med- 
ical care  is  often  too  little,  too  late,  and 
too  expensive.  In  rural  areas  where  the 
needs  are  greatest,  government  programs 
and  sei-vices  are  the  poorest. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  families  of 
small  farmers  and  small  town  residents 
continue  to  move  into  the  cities,  despite 
their  love  of  rural  life  and  despite  their 
lack  of  preparation  for  living  in  the  city. 

Any  serious  approach  to  solving  urban 
problems,  therefore,  should  take  into  ac- 
coimt  the  urgent  need  for  redevelopment 
of  our  rural  areas. 

To  a  much  greater  extent  than  most 
people  realize,  our  urban  problems  are  a 
result  of  a  massive  exodus  from  rural 
America  to  the  cities.  The  cities  will 
never  be  able  to  solve  their  problems 
imtil  that  massive  immigration  is  slowed 
down  or  reversed.  Housing,  jobs,  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  must  be  made 
available  for  rural  Americans.  It  has  been 
customary  of  late  to  speak  of  black  pi'ob- 
lems  and  urban  problems  interchange- 
ably, but  the  fact  is  that  51.5  percent  of 
the  black  population  of  America  still  re- 
side in  11  Southern  States.  With  the 
mechanization  of  farming  they  are  for- 
gotten and  imwanted. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
testimony  before  Congress  less  than  a 
year  ago  estimated  that  a  minimum  of 
$12  billion  was  needed  to  supply  water 
and  waste  disposal  systems  to  the  small 
towns  of  rural  America:  Yet  what  has 
happened?  The  Nixon  administration 
has  terminated  the  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal grant  program.  This  is  a  four-fold 
loss.  Disease  and  ill  health  will  continue 
to  plague  communities  with  inadequate 
water  supplies;  inadequate — more  likely, 
nonexistent — waste  treatment  will  fur- 
ther pollute  the  streams  and  water  table 
spreading  the  problems;  it  will  deprive 
small  communities  of  the  additional  em- 
ployment opportunities  such  public  works 
provide;  and.  it  will  continue  to  force 
more  people  into  the  cities  where  at  least 


the  basic  amenities  are  available.  This 
Nation  cannot  aflford  such  economics. 

One  might  suppose  that  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  education  as  the  tool  of  upward 
mobility  would  indeed  devote  specific 
sums  of  money  toward  improving  rural 
and  small  town  schools  and  educational 
programs.  Indeed,  Congress  so  intended 
with  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  and  the  Migrant  Educa- 
tion Act,  among  others.  But  the  adminis- 
tration of  those  and  other  educational 
acts  has  been  so  warped  by  urban  think- 
ing and  urban  adm.inistrators,  that  the 
money  is  largely  spent  in  urban  school 
districts  attempting  to  correct  the  pre- 
sumed deficiencies  of  rural  children 
forced  off  the  land  into  cities.  And  this 
administration's  answer  has  not  been  to 
improve  the  administration,  but  rather 
to  cut  back  the  programs.  Such  reason- 
ing only  contributes  to  the  general  de- 
cline of  educational  standards  in  both 
rural  and  urban  areas.  It  will  not  sur- 
prise you  to  hear  that  black  households 
have  the  worst  of  it,  and  that,  relative  to 
white  households,  they  have  lost  ground 
since  1960.  Representing  less  than  10 
percent  of  all  households,  blacks  account 
for  24  percent  of  substandard  and /or 
crowded  occupancies.  In  nonmetropoli- 
tan  areas,  less  than  40  percent  of  the 
black  households  live  in  dwellings  which 
are  not  one  or  the  other.  This  is  con- 
siderably better  than  in  1960 — when  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  black  families  in 
nonmetropolitan  areas  lived  in  standard, 
uncrowded  housing — but  parity  with 
white  households  is,  in  a  sense,  further 
away.  In  1960,  the  incidence  of  substand- 
ard and /or  crowded  housing  was  about 
three  times  as  high  for  nonmetropolitan 
blacks  as  for  nonmetropolitan  whites.  In 
1970.  the  figure  for  blacks  is  almost  four 
times  as  large  as  for  whites. 

And  the  need  for  Indian  housing  is 
even  greater.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
occupied  housing  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are  rated 
as  substandard. 

Efforts  to  implement  the  congressional 
pledge  of  1949  to  provide  a  decent,  safe 
and  sanitary  home  for  every  citizen  are 
not  being  carried  forward  by  this  ad- 
ministration, and  that  is  particularly 
true  in  rural  areas. 

Lack  of  sanitary  housing  and  water 
supply,  inadequate  basic  education  all 
contribute  to  increased  need  for  medical 
care,  but,  as  in  almost  all  areas  of  rural 
life,  the  medical  care  available  is  too 
often  too  little,  too  late.  While  this  ad- 
ministration tells  us  the  Hill-Burton  Act 
has  resulted  in  a  20-percent  oversupply 
of  hospital  beds,  they  fail  to  mention  that 
the  oversupply  is  in  the  urban  and  par- 
ticularly suburban  areas.  There  is  still  a 
shortage  in  rural  areas — as  there  is  of 
doctors  and  paramedical  personnel,  of 
clinics  and  nursing  homes,  of  emergency 
ambulance  service  and  visiting  nurses, 
and  of  public  health  services  generally. 
Once  again  in  rural  areas  where  the 
needs  are  greatest,  the  programs  and 
services  are  poorest. 

Last  year  the  Economic  Research  Serv- 
ice of  the  USDA  prepared  for  the  Senate 
Government  Operations  Committee  a 
study  on  "The  Distribution  of  Federal 
Outlays  Among  U.S.  Counties."  It 
largely  confirms  that  pattern  of  "metro- 
poliana "  into  which  this  country  has 
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lapsed.  Per  capita  income  in  nonmetro- 
politan coimties  is  more  than  $1,000  be- 
low that  in  metropolitan  counties  and 
the  level  of  per  capita  outlays  is  more 
than  $100  less  than  in  metro  comities. 
Figures  for  the  housing  programs — ex- 
cluding public  housing  and  rent  supple- 
ments, neither  of  them  generally  avail- 
able in  rural  areas — work  out  to  $91  per 
capita  in  metropolitan  comities,  $40  in 
nonmetropolitan  counties,  and  only  $35 
in  the  most  rural  counties. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  transporta- 
tion, job  training,  public  employment 
programs,  commmiity  facilities  and  pro- 
grams of  all  kinds  for  senior  citizens  are 
tragically  absent  from  our  lural  com- 
munities. And  their  continued  absence 
makes  almost  certain  the  continued^mi- 
gration  from  rural  areas  to  metropolitan 
centers. 

We  call  upon  the  Nation  to  recognize 
both  the  strength  and  the  need  of  our 
rural  citizens  and  to  act  with  both  com- 
nionsense  and  compassion.  Commonsense 
in  recognizing  that  it  is  in  the  long  nm 
both  easier  and  more  economical  to  treat 
social  and  economic  problems  where  they 
first  occur,  and  compassion  in  admitting 
our  policy  mistakes  of  a  generation  wliich 
have  forced  rural  areas  and  their  citizens 
into  second-class  citizens. 

Nixon  administration  economic  poli- 
cies have  been  disastrous  for  low  income 
and  poor  citizens — especially  when  we 
analyze  the  suffering  caused  by  the  in- 
equities of  policies  which  have  led  to 
controls  on  wages,  to  soaring  prices,  and 
to  soaring  profits. 

Those  persons  fortmiate  enough  to 
have  jobs  as  wage  earners  are  the  main 
victims  of  Nixon's  new  economic  pro- 
grams. At  the  low  end,  wages  have  been 
held  in  check,  but  prices  have  not  been 
stabilized.  While  workers  have  produced 
more  goods  and  services — raising  gross 
national  product  by  $100  billion  in  1972 
alone — the  bulk  of  this  increase  shows  up 
in  record  profit  levels  wliich  rose  12  per- 
cent in  less  than  a  year.  The  prospect  for 
1973  looks  to  be  the  same. 

Blacks,  poor  people,  and  blue-collar 
workers  will  see  a  lot  more  of  the  same 
from  recently  inaugurated  administra- 
tion, because,  already  they  have  been 
told  by  their  President  to  "ask  not  what 
the  Government  can  do  for  you,  but  ask 
what  you" — ^poor  people — "can  do  for 
yourself." 

We  ask :  What  can  the  poor  and  blue- 
collar  worker  do  for  themselves  when  for 
nearly  18  months  a  cruel,  callous,  and 
repressive  economic  squeeze  has  been  so 
tightly  clamped  about  their  lifelines?  Or, 
is  Nixon  really  saying:  "You  take  care  of 
yourselves  and  I  will  take  care  of  the 
rich  and  established." 

The  poor  and  working  classes  will  not 
be  able  "to  do  for  themselves "  because: 

Tlieir  jobs  are  the  ones  most  affected 
by  Nixon  policies. 

Unemployment  in  the  inner  city — 
i\here  the  Nation's  poor  generally  live — 
has  soared  to  postwar  highs  at  least 
double  the  national  average. 

They  pay  an  inordinate  amount  of 
their  income  for  the  basics,  shelter,  food, 
and  utilities.  Under  the  Nixon  policies, 
food  prices  have  risen  at  the  most  rapid 
rate  in  a  decade,  inadequate  controls  on 


rents  have  made  the  poor  an  immediate 
prey  of  exploitative  landlords,  and  utility 
rates  have  skyrocketed. 

There  have  been  no  attempts  to  con- 
trol insurance  premiums,  interest  rates, 
mortgage  rates,  land  prices,  costs  of 
homes,  clothing,  used  cars,  and  furni- 
ture— key  items  purchased  by  low  wage 
earners,  welfare  recipients,  senior  citi- 
zens, and  the  poor. 

They  have  no  advocates  within  the  ad- 
ministration or  on  the  agencies  created 
to  administer  the  overall  economic  poli- 
cies. 

And  so,  the  low  wage  earner,  the  poor 
and  aged  have  felt  a  rising  assault  by 
tlie  privileged  classes  who  are  continu- 
ally exempted  and  favored  by  the  Nixon 
economic  programs. 

A  first  policy  for  this  Congress  must  be 
to  make  sure  that  wage  and  price  restric- 
tions are  equally  applied.  Working  peo- 
ple will  support  a  stabilization  pro- 
gram— if  it  covers  profits,  investment 
earnings,  fringe  benefits,  as  well  as 
prices  and  wages. 

But,  the  overall  goal  must  be  to  return 
the  economy  to  a  system  which  generates 
growth  and  production  instead  of  death 
and  destruction.  In  such  an  economy  we 
will  be  able  to  achieve  maximum  employ- 
ment and  production— along  with  stable 
prices — and  we  will  not  need  any  artifi- 
cial controls. 

We  urge  that  the  collection  and  utiliza- 
tion of  Federal  revenues  be  reformed,  be- 
ginning with  an  entirely  new  system  of 
equitable  taxation  and  expenditures  of 
taxes  collected  from  the  people  and  as 
allocated  by  the  Congress. 

If  phase  in  of  the  Nixon  game  is  to 
mean  anything  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can family,  there  must  be  strenuous  at- 
tempts to  equitably  regulate  prices,  in- 
terest rates  and  profits.  Compensatory 
individual  tax  allowances  of  substance 
win  certainly  be  encoiu-agement  enough 
for  the  individual  to  do  something  for 
himself  and  his  countrj'.  But,  if  phase 
m  turns  out  as  did  phase  I  and  n,  then 
there  are  catastrophic  days  ahead,  and 
the  greatest  burdens  will  once  again  be 
placed  upon  the  poor,  working  poor  and 
blue  collar  citizen. 

Since  President  Nixon  has  consistently 
shown  his  economic  interests  are  not 
with  the  poor  and  working  American,  it 
becomes  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
provide  the  aggiessive  leadership  in  re- 
building an  economy  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice. 

Ml-.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Young)  for  his  statements  on 
this  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  this  eve- 
ning, this  being  in  a  sense  another  his- 
toric occasion,  since  this  is  the  first  time 
that  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  has 
taken  the  occasion  to  deliver  to  this  Na- 
tion its  own  state  of  the  Union  message. 
Our  action  was  necessitated  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  state  of  the  Union 
messages  delivered  to  this  body  over  the 
past  4  years  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  he  has  not  in  fact  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  problems  of  black, 
poor,  and  disadvantaged  people  in  this 
Nation. 

So,  on  this  occasion  I  want  to  person- 


ally tliank  each  and  every  member  ol 
the  Con?re.s.sional  Black  Caucus  for  his 
or  her  participation  in  thi.<;  special  order 
ihi.s  alternoon.  I  think  each  of  them  have 
rendered  a  service,  not  only  to  thi.-v  body 
but  a  service  to  this  Nation. 

Mso.  I  want  to  thank  those  other 
Members  of  this  body,  our  friends  and 
our  colleapues.  who  have  taken  the  time 
to  come  here  this  afternoon  and  partici- 
IDale  in  tins  special  order  with  us. 

Before  I  make  my  concluding  remarks. 
I  want  to  yield  to  the  distinp-iished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  <Mr.  Conyers'. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
not  the  cliairman  join  with  me  a.-,  we 
anticipate  that  tiiese  remarks,  beiu'j 
.spread  acro.s.s  the  Congressional  Re(  ord. 
that  he  invite  our  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
!ire.s.s  to  carefully  peruse  tlie  sub.iect 
matters  which  we  have  discas.'^ed  here 
today  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  hope 
that  they  will  feel  constrained  to  loin 
with  us  in  any  of  these  remarks:  present 
to  us  any  points  that  they  would  have 
made  and  illuminate  us  to  any  objections 
or  exceptions  that  they  have  to  any  of 
the  remarks  that  were  made  here  today 
in  the  course  of  this  extraordinary  and 
lenethy  special  order. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  sientleman  very  much,  and  certainly 
join  in  the  .uentleinan's  remarks. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maiyland  <Mr.  Mitchell  >. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr 
S)>eaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Apropos  of  the  remarks  made  by  my 
distinjiuished  colleague  from  Michigan, 
I  want  to  reemphasize  the  point  that, 
thou.ch  we  have  challenged  and  have 
been  highly  critical  of  the  administra- 
tion, this  whole  special  order  ouyht  al.so 
be  construed  as  a  challenge  to  this  93d 
Congress.  It  is  this  Congress,  if  it  intends 
to  .seize  the  power  usurped  by  the  Presi- 
dent: it  is  this  Congress  if  it  intends  to 
reach  out  for  a  common  humanity  rather 
than  individualistic,  selfish  motives:  it  is 
this  Congress  that  must  act  upon  the 
recommendations  that  we  made  in  tliis 
colloquy. 

I  thank  the  pentleman  for  vieldina. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Marjland  for  his 
apropos  remarks  on  this  occasion. 

I  yield  at  this  time  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  the  State  of 
California  (Mr.  Dellums*  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  only  to  place  in  specific  terms  the 
comments  made  by  the  two  previous 
sijeakers,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  the  gentleman  from  Mai-j-land. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  only  say  that  \\c 
as  Members  of  Congress  do  have  a  major 
responsibility  to  take  back  the  power 
that  has  been  taken  from  us  by  the  ad- 
ministration, because  I  think  we  in 
many  ways  face  a  veiy  serious  constitu- 
tional crisis. 

In  tliat  regard,  if  we  as  the  Congress 
want  to  take  back  our  power,  there  are 
three  areas  we  must  become  active  in  and 
propose  legislation  about. 

No.  1.  The  Congress  must  assiune  the 
responsibility  for  making  this  place  a 
demcKratically  run  operation.  I  believe 
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thf  Democratic  caucus  has  gone  a  long 
way  in  establishing  reforms  that  will  al- 
lov  this  body  to  operate  democratically, 
ilecond.  the  Congress  must  assert  its 
m  hority  to  see  that  its  will  is  being 
rried  out.  In  that  respect  we  make 
proposals. 

1  is  that  we  must  establish  strin- 

administrative  procedures  on  the 

of  impoundment.  As  to  that,  we  are 

ply  saying  that  the  President  should 

required,  through  the  Office  of  OMB. 

only  to  inform  the  Congress  of  an 

to   impound    but    also    to   state 

the  circumstances  in  the  general 

that  precipitate  the  need  for 

impoundment. 

to  the  impoundment  of  funds,  it 

not  be  a  statement  as  generic  as. 

are  attempting  to  fight  inflation." 

STo.  2.  With  respect  to  the  stringent 

(Jcedural   -equirements   for  impound- 

the  President  ought  to  state,  after 

^sentation  to  and  perusal  by  the  Con- 

what  is  required,  and  ought  not 

nove  until  such  time  as  the  House  and 

Senate  in  joint  resolution  concur  in 

impoundment. 

3.  Operation  of  the  GAO  cer- 
ought  to  be  strengthened.  At 
^ent  from  time  to  time  reports  are 
available  to  the  public.  I  believe 
GAO  ought  to  be  strengthened  so 
we  may  regularize  reports  available 
the  American  people.  The  thrust  of 
repoi"ts  should  not  simply  focus  on 
efficiency,  but  should  de- 
whether  or  not  the  administra- 
tion is  effectively  and  efficiently  carrying 
out  the  mandate  of  the  Congress. 
(fertainly  third  and  high  on  our  list 
that  there  has  been  some  debate 
this  country  in  the  past  few 
ks  as  to  a  stringent  limiiation  on  the 
s  use  of  executive  privilege, 
think  that  privilege  ought  to  be  in- 
only  on  ihe  issue  of  national  se- 
and  that  the  President  certainly 
not  be  able  to  slam  the  door  in 
face  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
elected  by  the  American  people, 
would  say  that  we  must  modify  and 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
order  to  protect  the  rights  of  those 
who  are  immediately  affected  by 
programs  in  the  general  population, 
hat  they  do  have  access  to  the  hear- 
and  rulemaking  procedures, 
finally.  I  think  we  should  give  serious 
to  whether  or  not  we  make 
serious  amendments  to  the  present 
of  civilian  immunity.  At  this  point 
:ime  we  can  biing  a  lawsuit  against 
Federal  Government  on  the  issue 
noney,  but  the  American  people  can- 
bring  a  lawsuit  against  the  Federal 
emment  for  blatant  violations  of 
.  I  think  we  ought  to  spend  some  time 
those  issues. 
we  in  fact  do  those  things,  we  as  a 
can  exercise  the  power  of  Con. 
and  try  to  make  America  a  better 
plate  to  live. 

1  If.  STOKES.  I  tliank  my  friend  and 
col  eague  for  those  excellent  observa- 
tio  IS. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gei  itlemam  yield? 

lit.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massaichusetts. 
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Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  take  a  very  brief  moment,  if  I 
may.  speaking  as  a  Representative  of  a 
district  whose  black  population  is  not 
much  more  than  2  percent,  to  thank  my 
colleagues  of  the  Black  Congressional 
Caucus  for  taking  the  time  to  express 
their  valuable  views  in  what  they  have 
.■^aid.  I  believe  the  message  is  a  broadly 
human  one.  a  broadly  con.stitutional  one. 

The  way  these  gentlemen  and  women 
have  called  upon  the  Piesident  to  ful- 
fill his  constitutional  respon.sibility  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  tlus  land,  rather  than 
simply  to  cry  •law  and  order."  is  very 
much  in  order. 

As  I  say.  I  take  this  occasion  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  and  to  thank  them 
on  behalf  not  simply  of  the  minorities  of 
this  Nation  but  for  all  of  the  people  of 
tlie  Nation  for  whom  they  have  spoken 
clearly   and  veiy  eloquently. 

Tliank  you. 

Mr.  STOKES.  We  certainly  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  for  his  very  ex- 
cellent comments  on  behalf  of  the  cau- 
cus. We  certainly  appreciate  his  partic- 
ipation here  this  afternoon  in  this 
special  order. 

This  has  for  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  been 
a  rather  long  day.  It  began  at  11  am. 
this  morning  with  a  press  conference 
held  before  all  of  us  came  to  this  Cham- 
ber to  participate  in  this  special  order. 

Of  necessity,  into  such  a  day  go  many 
hours  of  work.  At  this  time,  on  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  and  as  chairman  of  that 
group,  I  want  to  express  to  the  individ- 
ual staffs  of  each  of  the  Members  our 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  tireless  ef- 
fort that  they  put  in,  working  on  behalf 
of  the  presentation  which  we  have  made 
here  this  afternoon,  along  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  Congi-essional 
Black  Caucus  itself. 

It  is  a  unified  effort  and  one  which  we 
are  highly  appreciative  of.  for  every- 
thing that  went  into  it  and  all  those  who 
participated  in  the  preparations  for  this 
occasion. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
now  heard  from  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus.  We  have  set 
forth  oiu:  \-iews  as  to  the  true  state  of 
the  Union  and  tlie  path  we  feel  this  Na- 
tion must  follow.  We  hope  to  help 
stimulate  the  revival  of  the  Congress  as 
an  effective,  innovative,  coequal  branch 
of  Government.  We  must  begin  a  massive 
new  effort  to  meet  the  human  needs  of 
this  countrj'.  To  accomplish  our  goals, 
we  will  need  the  cooperation  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  Congress  will  rise  to  the  challenge. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  the  93d  Con- 
gress that  will  be  remembered  as  the 
Congress  that  cared  about  people.  His- 
tory will  in  its  own  inevitable  way  record 
for  all  posterity  Mr.  Nixon's  stand 
against  people. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  to  draw  attention  to 
the  failures  of  the  administration  to  face 
the  needs  of  millions  of  Americans. 

It  is  appropriate  that  this  subject 
should  be  discussed  under  the  ominous 
shadow  of  the  1974  budget.  As  is  well 
known   to   our   colleagues,    this   budget 


is  an  unmistakable  retreat  from  the  his- 
toric commitments  made  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  better  the  lives  of  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

I  fear  that  this  budget  is  designed  not 
to  benefit  the  broad  public,  but  to  main- 
tain the  privileged  position  of  a  few. 
It  is.  as  other  Members  of  Congress  have 
said  in  recent  days,  a  "special-interest" 
budget,  a  "big-business"  budget. 

The  President  claims  that  this  is  a 
•fiscally  responsible"  budget.  These  are 
stranse  words  coming  from  the  man 
who  in  his  4-year  stewardship  has 
presided  over  an  increase  in  the  na- 
tional debt  of  S106  billion— nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  debt.  The  budget 
proclaims  a  deficit  of  '•only"  $13  billion, 
but  as  our  colleague  Chairman  M.\hon 
has  pointed  out.  the  real  deficit  implicit 
in  this  budget,  when  not  masked  by  the 
so-called  '•unified  budget"  accounting 
manipulations,  is  estimated  to  be  $28 
billion. 

As  unfortunate  as  the  fiscal  problems 
left  unsettled  by  this  budget  are,  they 
in  no  way  compare  with  the  injury  it 
threatens  to  many  '•people  programs." 
What  has  been  proposed  is  the  wholesale 
elimination  of  the  very  progi'ams  which 
have  brought  help  to  those  Americans 
who  need  help  most. 

In  the  years  following  the  Great  De- 
pression, this  country  made  a  commit- 
ment to  improve  the  lives  of  Americans 
li\ing  in  poverty.  This  commitment  was 
expanded  during  the  last  decade  to  in- 
clude the  enactment  of  long-overdue 
civil  rights  legislation.  Yet  for  all  that 
was  done,  the  poor  in  our  country  con- 
tinue to  lead  downtrodden  lives,  trapped 
in  poverty  to  which  they  were  born  and 
from  which  many  cannot  escape.  Black 
Americans  for  example,  continue  to  be 
handicapped  by  a  society  that  has  insti- 
tutionalized racism  in  many  overt  and 
covert  ways. 

The  answer  to  these  challenges  is  not 
the  ••self-reliance"  that  the  President 
brandishes  as  a  cure-all  before  the  coun- 
try. For  what  is  "self-reliance"  to  the 
ghetto,  or  to  Appalachia?  "Self-reUance" 
is  just  another  code  word,  this  time 
symbolizing  a  proposed  governmental  ne- 
glect of  poor  people. 

It  requires  vision  to  make  this  country 
decent  for  all  people,  and  this  vision 
entails  a  grave  responsibility.  The  re- 
sponsibility is  not  a  mathematically  cal- 
culated political  gain,  or  to  one  faction 
at  the  expense  of  another,  but  to  all 
people. 

There  are  ghettos  to  be  cleared,  de- 
cent housing  to  be  built.  There  are  Amer- 
icans who  are  sick,  but  in  our  society 
their  health  is  a  privilege  of  wealth,  not 
a  ripht.  There  are  the  ill  educated  who 
require  special  help.  There  are  the  han- 
dicapped and  the  mentally  ill.  There  is 
pervasive,  lingering  discrimination. 
There  is  the  obnoxious  malignancy  of 
drug  abuse,  and  continuing  crime  in  the 
streets.  There  is  foul  air  and  filthy  water. 
There  is  a  system  of  justice  that  de- 
mands reform.  This  litany  of  sorrows 
could  go  on  indefinitely.  But  to  catalog 
the  ills  of  America  no  more  solves  them 
than  do  admonitions  of  "self-reliance." 
Tliese  ills  require  not  words,  but  work 
and  dollars. 
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•Where  is  the  progress,  the  "self-reli- 
ance," in  the  new  budget?  Does  it  come 
in  the  form  of  a  $200  million  increase 
in  military  aid  to  Southeast  Asia,  for  a 
total  of  $1.5  billion?  Does  it  come  in 
another  $45  million  for  the  cold-war 
relics.  Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Lib- 
erty— an  incerase  of  $6  million?  Does  it 
come  in  another  $4.7  billion  for  the  De- 
fense Department?  Or  in  $657  million  for 
an  imneeded  nuclear  aircraft  carrier,  or 
$1.7  billion  for  a  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine that  is  likely  to  be  obsolescent  be- 
fore it  is  built?  Will  it  come  from  the  ad- 
ditional $12  million  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  wUl  spend  to  build  new- 
atomic  artillery  rounds — weapons  that 
will  in  all  likelihood  serve  no  uurpose 
other  than  to  gather  dust? 

It  is  tlie  administration's  de-  re  that 
this  be  a  time  of  retrenchment  for  do- 
mestic people-oriei.ted  programs.  The 
emergency  employment  program,  which 
has  provided  140.000  jobs  at  a  cost  of 
$1.2  billion — about  the  cost  of  one  new 
Tiident  submarine — is  to  be  wiped  out. 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  to 
be  dismantler  and  its  important  pro- 
grams scattered  on  a  piecemeal  basis. 
Despite  the  chronic  housing  shortage  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  and  the  abun- 
dance of  substandard  housing  every- 
where, virtually  the  entire  government 
housing  program  is  to  be  shelved.  Urban 
renewal,  model  cities,  and  other  commu- 
nity development  programs  are  to  be 
dropped.  Most  of  the  landmark  programs 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  iiicluding  aid  to  disadvantaged 
education,  special  schooling  for  the 
handicapped,  vocational  aid.  and  school 
support,  are  threatened.  The  Hill-Burton 
hospital  construction  program  is  on  the 
way  out,  as  are  funds  for  regional  medi- 
cal programs,  community  mental  health 
centers,  and  National  Institutes  of 
Health  medical  research  grants. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  existing  pro- 
grams is  bad  enough.  But  the  central 
failure  of  tliis  budget  is  not  in  what  It 
does,  however  misconceived,  but  in  what 
it  does  not  do.  This  is  a  budget  that  con- 
fuses motion  for  progress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  months  ahead  we 
in  Congress  will  be  faced  with  a  choice  of 
priorities.  Do  we  turn  our  backs  on  the 
real  needs  of  the  people?  Or  do  we  reas- 
sert our  Government  and  strive  after  the 
great  goal  of  a  better  society? 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  Roy  Wilkins 
has  said  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  put  the 
black  commmiity  in  a  state  of  siege.  The 
proposed  budget  would  make  that  siege 
permanent.  But  the  budget  wotild  rob 
all — black  and  white,  young,  and  old. 
urban  or  rural — all  except  the  big  league 
financiers.  It  is  socialism  for  the  rich 
and  do-it-yourself  for  the  poor. 

It  would  take  money  away  from  the 
young,  dismantling  most  elementary  and 
secondary  educational  programs,  even 
taking  the  milk  out  of  school  lunches. 

Although  providing  funds  for  a  new 
scholarship  program  for  college  stu- 
dents, it  provides  no  money  for  direct 
aid  to  colleges  and  imiversities.  Many  of 
our  educational  institutions,  already  in 
dire  straits,  simply  cannot  survive  with- 
out Federal  assistance.  And  for  what  do 


we  citizens  pay  taxes  if  not  to  provide 
for  future  generations? 

The  proposed  budget  takes  money 
from  city  dwellers — largely  by  dissolv- 
ing the  OfiBce  of  Economic  Opportunity's 
community  action  program. 

Ineligible  welfare  recipients  and  over- 
payments are  to  be  ferreted  out,  pre- 
sumably by  a  small  army  of  well-paid 
bm*eaucratic  snoopers. 

It  eliminates  public  service  jobs  which 
have  been  literally  life  savers  for  so 
many  people. 

It  ends  many  urban  development  pro- 
grams including  model  cities. 

The  proposed  budget  takes  money 
from  the  elderly;  for  example,  by  requir- 
ing 23  million  Americans  eligible  for 
medicare  to  pay  an  additional  $1  billion 
a  year  in  hospital  costs. 

It  eliminates  new  housing  for  low- 
moderate-  and  middle-income  groups. 

It  takes  money  from  health  services, 
actually  ending  aid  to  hospital  construc- 
tion and  mental  health  programs  at  a 
time  when  the  shortage  of  hospital  beds 
and  the  rise  of  mental  illness  are  na- 
tional scandals. 

It  cuts  training  grants  for  all  but 
doctors  and  dentists,  eliminating  para- 
medical personnel,  even  phasing  out 
basic  training  grants. 

It  takes  money  from  research  at  a 
time  when  knowledge  is  essential  e\en 
to  keep  up  with  scientific  progress,  to  say 
nothing  of  advancing  it. 

The  proposal  cuts  environmental  pro- 
grams-supported by  more  and  more  citi- 
zens weary  of  living  in  and  dying  from 
polluted  air  and  water.  Funds  to  control 
water  pollution  are  cut  from  S6  to  $3 
billion. 

And  where  is  the  saving  to  go?  Why. 
to  the  Pentagon,  for  items  useless  to 
human  beings,  such  as  a  new  strategic 
submarine  launch  cruise  missile.  Total 
military  spending  is  raised  from  S76.4 
billion  in  fi.scal  19'/3  to  $8  billion  in  fi.'cal 
1974. 

The  President  threatens  that  if  Con- 
gress does  not  approve  his  budget,  he 
will  have  to  raise  taxes.  Why  does  he 
not  suggest  the  other  alternatives,  such 
as  tax  reform?  Why  does  he  not  close 
the  loopholes  that  give  tax  breaks  to 
corpoiations.  to  millionaires,  to  agribusi- 
ness firms?  Why  does  he  not  cut  military 
spending,  as  the  Nation  has  been  urging 
him  to  do?  His  owni  policy  of  detente  with 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
furthered  by  cutting  military  spending. 
Why  is  it  to  increase? 

Last  year,  with  an  election  campaign 
ahead  of  him.  Mr.  Nixon  talked  a  great 
deal  about  tax  reform.  This  year,  the 
whole  idea  .<eems  to  have  slipped  his 
mind. 

The  budget  he  propo.ses  simply  wipes 
out  the  gains  we  have  all  made  with  so 
much  effort  during  the  Truman,  Eisen- 
hower. Kennedy,  and  Johnson  adminis- 
trations. Archie  Bunker's  song  says,  "we 
need  a  man  like  Herbert  Hoover  today." 
Well,  we  have  got  one — and  you  and  I 
are  old  enough  to  remember  the  depres- 
sion that  ended  the  Hoover  era. 

We  in  this  Congress  have  a  duty  to  op- 
pose such  retrogression.  For  all  its  faults, 
we  have  fashioned  a  society  wliich  offers 


some  measure  of  protection  to  the  in- 
dividual against  ever-increasing  tech- 
nologj'.  Protection  of  the  individual  was 
the  basis  of  the  founding  of  our  society. 
yet  this  budget  would  strip  the  individ- 
ual of  his  right  to  food,  shelter,  housing, 
education,  and  health  care  unless  he  is 
able  to  make  it  on  his  own  through  the 
technological  jungle. 

Congress  has  the  power  of  the  :  urse. 
Revenue  sharing  proposed  throuj.  hout 
this  budget  as  an  alternative  takes  away 
that  power  and  distributes  it  without 
control  through  the  Executive  to  State 
iind  local  governments. 

We  must  not  allow  this  to  happen.  We 
in  Congress  must  propose  our  own  state 
of  the  Union  message  with  adequate  con- 
cern for  the  rights  of  every  Ameiican. 
not  .lust  the  millionaires. 


HOW  PEACE  CAME 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  <Mr.  Andkews) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota  Mr. 
Speaker,  every  American  and  undoubted- 
ly every  thoughtful  person  in  oui  war- 
weary  world  is  gratified  that  a  cease-fire 
lias  finally  been  negotiated  for  Vietnam. 

While  we  are  breathing  a  collective 
sigh  of  relief  over  the  fact  that  a  peace 
agreement  has.  at  long  last,  been  signed, 
it  is  also  time  for  us  to  reflect  on  those 
evenl.s  that  brought  the  parties  to  the 
l.eace  table. 

It  w  as  interesting  that  Newsweek  mag- 
azine in  its  January  15  edition  in  •'The 
Periscope"  said: 

Diploniais  read  tlie  hoUd.iv  travels  of 
.■\iiatoly  Dobrynin.  Soviet  Ambassador  to  the 
U  S.  as  strong  evidence  that  the  Kremlin 
played  a  large  role  lii  Hands  return  to  ihe 
Pans  Peace  Talks. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

Embas.'iy  Row  s;iw  Dobrynln^.s  mo\es  a.s 
>  onfirmatlon  of  otlier  signs  that  ^!oscow 
pres.sed  Hanoi  to  resume  talks  because  their 
interruption  had  disrupted  Soviet  efforts  to 
keep  iniprovlni;  relations  with  the  US  Faced 
•  itli  another  poor  wlieat  harvest,  the  Kreiullu 
Will  need  more  American  grain  and  more 
Easi-\Ve.-t  trade  to  earn  the  dollars  to  pay 
for  It. 

Newsweek  is  certainly  not  a  farm  mag- 
azine, but  its  article  shows  an  interesting 
insight  into  just  what  has  been  happen- 
ing in  the  past  several  months. 

I  would  hope  that  the  residents  of  our 
big  cities.  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel- 
phia, who  are  joining  with  those  of  us 
who  live  in  the  more  rural  areas  of  this 
great  Nation  in  relief  that  peace  seems 
to  be  finally  at  hand,  will  similarly  take 
a  careful  look  at  the  contribution  our 
farmers  have  made  toward  this  goal.  1 
have  long  felt  that  our  country  could 
win  far  more  friends  with  food  than  w  ith 
bullets  and  bayonets. 

Last  summer  the  whole  world  heralded 
the  courage  and  imagination  of  President 
Nixon's  trips  behind  the  Bamboo  and 
Iron  Curtains.  These  visits  allowed  the 
beginning  of  a  more  normal  exchange 
of  ideas  and  commeice  between  our  coun- 
tries. Tlie  trips  were  made  possible  by 
many  months  of  painstaking  negotiation 
on  the  part  of  President  Nixon  and  his 
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stqff  with  the  leaders  oi"  both  Russia  and 

na.  I  submit,  however,  that  one  of 

positive  agents  sparking  interest  for 

talks  Ml  the  part  of  the  Russians 

Chinese  was  the  prospect  of  drastic 

tjsmal  food  shortages  and  their  new 

need  to  do  something  about  it. 
( :onsumerism  has  emerged,  not  only 
our  country,  but  seemingly  also  in 
Cohimunist  lands.  When  Russia  has  had 
draughts  before,  their  government  has 
their  people  to  get  along  on  potatoes 
water.  The  changed  attitude  turned 
thoughts  to  the  possibility  of  bring- 
in  adequate  food  supplies  from  over- 
to  raise  their  people's  standard  of 
iiig,  to  provide  more  wheat,  the  basic 
necessity  of  life,  and  to  provide  feed 
grsfins  to  produce  the  meat  that  makes 
protein  diets  po.ssible. 
only  place  they  could  find  these 
apns  in  abundance  and  at  a  reason- 
price  was  in  the  United  States,  and 
set  about  ways  and  means  of  open- 
doors  to  trade  with  us.  Along  with  the 
which  has  benefited  the  farmers 
country  and  the  consumers  behind 
Iron  Curtain,  came  an  even  greater 
berjefit — the  peace  dividend. 

veryone  knows  that  peace,  once 
led.  is  even  more  difficult  to  keep  and 
ntain.  The  fact  that  what  our  farm- 
had  to  offer  bridged  the  gap  between 
two  \'ery  dissimilar  cultures  and 
of  government  makes  it  incumbent 

15  to  maintain  and  broaden  this  type 
rade. 
decade  ago  we  had  the  glimmer  of  a 

beginning  of  such  trade — in  196.3  under 
Kennedy.  Then,  obstinacy  on 
1  sides  of  the  ocean  set  up  so  many 
trails  that  after  the  initial  sale,  no 
her  sales  were  able  to  be  made,  and 
during  that  decade  we  not  only  lost 
trai  le.  but  also  the  opportunity  for  better 
imc  erstanding. 
"Ifiere  are  those  who  say  that  sales 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer- 
consumer.  The  American  house- 
's cost  for  food  is  far  less  than  the 
housewives  pay  in  other  countries  in 
world.  Wheat  has  now  reached  the 
level  in  the  United  States.  Compare 
with  the  price  of  wheat  in  Europe, 
is  $3.75  a  bushel.  Our  consumers 
continuing  to  get,  as  they  have  for 
past  2  decades,  the  greatest  bargsun 
tpod  costs  In  the  world.  Twenty  years 
hard  red  spring  wheat,  the  premier 
wheat,  brought  $2.45  in  my  home 
e.  North  Dakota.  Now,  20  years  later, 
disastrously  low  prices  the  price  of 
h^at  in  North  Dakota  has  again  finally 
above  the  $2  a  bushel  figure.  It 
shoUld  l)e  pointed  out  that  20  years  ago 
price  of  a  1-pound  loaf  of  bread 

16  cents  and  now  with  wheat  coming 
to  the  same  price  range  It  was  when 

bre4d  sold  for  16  cents,  a  1-pound  loaf 
for  25  cents.  Clearly,  the  big  part 
price  rise  is  caused  by  other  than 
price  increases. 

new  sales  overseas  have  not  only 
benefited  the  American  farmer,  but  the 
Am  irican  transportation  industry,  our 
maritime  people,  implement  dealers,  and 
of  other  economic  groups.  We  can 
put  a  dollars  and  cents  value  on  the 
favorable  balance  of  payments  we 
gained.  But,  a  far  greater  benefit — 
benefit  that  no  one  can  put  a  dollars 
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and  cents  figure  on  was  the  benefit  of 
better  understanding  in  a  troubled  world. 

This  new  trade  relation^ip  with  Rus- 
sia and  China  undoubtedly,  as  Newsweek 
pointed  out,  provided  the  push  for  peace 
that  they  exerted  on  Hanoi  after  the 
summer  trade  began.  So.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
celebrating  this  step  toward  peace,  let  us 
not  forget  to  take  our  hats  off  to  the  most 
basic  industry  of  any  nation,  our  farmers 
who  have  helped  make  po.ssible  this  day 
we  have  waited  for  so  long. 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
v.ould  like  to  join  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  that  so  often 
neglected  segment  of  our  society,  the 
American  farmer. 

.\i.RIClLTt  RE,  A  N.\TIONAL  KEYSTONE 

The  strength  and  greatness  of  our 
Nation  has  always  been  in  the  strength 
and  determination  of  our  people  and 
nowhere  is  tliis  attitude  more  evident 
than  in  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
economy.  Agriculture,  which  has  always 
been  one  of  the  keystones  of  our  na- 
tional economy,  has  led  our  entire  econ- 
omy in  annual  increases  in  productivity 
per  man-hour. 

Through  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
the  American  farmer  gained  greater  in- 
dependence in  the  utilization  of  his  re- 
sources and  thus  was  better  able  to  plan 
his  own  production.  The  result  has  been 
a  record  output  with  increased  markets 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

INCRE.^SE  IN  FARM  E.XPORTS 

During  the  Nixon  Administration  the 
downward  trend  in  farm  exports  was  re- 
versed. Foreign  sales  of  American  farm 
commodities  have  soared  to  an  all-time 
record  high  of  almost  $10  billion  in  1972 
and  it  is  expected  to  exceed  that  mar- 
gin in  fi&cal  year  1973.  One  out  of  everj 
four  farm  acres  in  this  country  is  used 
for  export  and  agriculture  is  one  of  the 
very  few  areas  in  wliich  we  have  a  trade 
surplus.  With  agricultural  imports  of 
$6 '2  billion  in  1972  we  were  able  to  re- 
flect a  trade  surplus  of  almost  $3  4  bil- 
lion. 

\-S  EFFICIENT  PRODUCER 

The  American  farmer  has  established 
himself  as  the  biggest,  best,  and  most 
eCBcient  producer  in  a  number  of  agri- 
cultui'al  areas,  including  corn  for  grain— 
41  percent  of  the  world  market — and 
soy  beans — 73  percent  of  the  world  mar- 
ket. Although  no  one  can  truly  estimate 
the  impact  of  'trade  for  peace,"  the  po- 
litical opportunities  gained  thi'ough  such 
moves  as  our  wheat,  soy  beans  and  seed 
grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union — $1.2  bil- 
lion— and  to  mainland  China — $58  mil- 
lion— should  not  be  underestimated.  Our 
leverage  for  negotiation  with  the  world's 
powers  is  closely  related  to  what  we  have 
to  offer  them. 

Equally  important  to  the  economic  sig- 
nificance of  our  agricultural  strength 
and  its  influence  on  our  relations  with 
foreign  nations  is  the  humanitarian 
factor.  Every  year  American  agricultural 
commodities  valued  at  approximately  $1 
billion  is  exported  to  developing  nations 
under  Go'.ernment  concession  terms. 

Tlie  importance  of  tliis  program  and 
of  such  agricultural  commodities  as.  for 
example,  soy  beans,  which  alone  accounts 
for  over  $2  billion  of  our  agricultural 
expoit,^,  is  especially  significant  when  we 
recognize  tliat  not  only  is  it  a  high  pro- 


tein commodity  of  value  in  itself  but  that 
it  increases  the  quality  of  living  through 
the  development  of  animal  agriculture. 

INSURE    E<Jt'lr.\BLE    TREATMENT    FOR    OUR 
FARMERS 

The  American  farmer  is  indeed  a 
crucial  element  in  our  society.  We  must, 
therefore,  insure  that  our  farmers  re- 
ceive fair  returns  for  their  labor  and 
investments.  If  Government  uses  the 
products  of  the  American  farmer  in  its 
policies  then  Government  poUcy  must 
equally  insure  equity  and  fairness  of 
treatment  for  our  farmers. 

Increase  in  farm  costs  have  been 
.slowed  and  we  are  now  losing  fewer 
farms.  We  must  insure  that  this  trend 
continues  and  that  the  rural  areas  share 
in  the  aifluence  of  our  Nation. 

A   SALUTE   TO    OUR    FARMERS 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  American  farmer 
and  I  share  in  my  colleague's  salute  to 
our  farmers.  As  President  Nixon  said  in 
his  radio  address  of  1971 : 

Nothing  I  have  seen  am-where  on  earth 
cin  ever  begin  to  compare  with  the  success 
story  written  by  the  men  and  women  of 
agriculture  in  oiu-  country.  The  surging 
Vitality  of  our  agriculture  has  made  our 
country  the  best  fed,  the  best  clothed  nation 
on  earth  and  It  has  contributed  to  our 
strength  abroad  and  to  our  strength  at  home. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  Coi!gre.=^^.5man  from  North  Dakota  for 
\ielding  and  for  calling  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  the  great  importance  of 
tile  role  of  rural  America  in  bringing 
about  peace  in  Vietnam. 

In  an  era  when  lu-ban  living  di-aws  the 
focal  attention  of  the  American  people, 
rural  America— though  its  population  is 
declining — continues  to  prove  the  back- 
'oone  on  which  the  economy  of  the  Na- 
tion uid  the  peace  of  the  world  is  based. 

As  an  example  of  the  former:  An  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  problem  of  inflation  has 
been  our  continuing  deficit  of  payments. 
In  1372  this  trade  deficit  jumped  to  $6.4 
billion.  The  figure  was  reached  despite 
the  fact  that  exports  jiunped  13  percent 
overall  and  agricultural  exports  jumped 
22  percent.  Grain  sales  to  Russia  ac- 
counted for  about  a  quarter  of  the 
increase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  agriculture  has 
never  been  more  important  to  the  world 
than  in  1972.  Indeed,  food  supplies,  or 
the  lack  of  them,  were  a  strong  influence 
in  the  peace  negotiations. 

The  urgency  of  an  adequate  food  sup- 
ply for  military  personnel  and  civilians 
in  a  country  involved  in  a  war  has  been 
demonstrated  time  and  again  since  the 
beginning  of  history.  That  "an  army 
travels  on  its  stomach"  can  be  proved 
over  and  over.  It  is  a  certainty  that  a  na- 
tion hard-pressed  to  feed  its  people  will 
be  even  more  severely  pressed  to  sup- 
port an  army. 

North  'Vietnam  and  its  allies,  Cliina 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  were  all  faced  with 
serious  food  shortages  in  1972. 

Last  July  all  laborers  including  mili- 
tary reinforcements  and  refugees  were 
pressed  into  service  to  harvest  the  North 
Vietnamese  spring  rice  crop.  The  Hanoi 
government  urged  its  people  to  devote 
eveiy  inch  of  tillable  land  to  food  crops. 
Even  in  good  years,  North  Vietnam  has 
had  to  depend  on  China  and  Russia  foi 
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50,000  to  60,000  tons  of  food  imports  per 
month.  These  imports  were  greatly  ham- 
pered by  American  bombing  and  the 
blockade  of  Hanoi's  harbor. 

China  has  had  a  historic  problem  of 
keeping  its  food  supply  apace  with  its 
population  growth.  In  September  China 
purchased  15  million  bushels  of  wheat 
from  the  United  States  to  ease  its  prob- 
lem. A  month  later  the  wheat  was  fol- 
lowed by  12  million  bushels  of  American 
corn. 

Various  factors  were  held  responsible 
for  the  food  crisis  facing  Russia.  During 
the  fall,  this  problem  was  eased  with 
the  purchase  of  400  million  bushels  of 
American  wheat.  China  and  Russia,  fac- 
ing problems  of  feeding  their  own  people 
had  no  supplies  to  send  their  ally,  North 
Vietnam. 

In  September,  Mr.  Speaker,  Cambodia 
faced  a  severe  food  crisis — a  crisis  great- 
ly eased  by  the  productivity  of  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  The  United  States  airlifted 
30,000  tons  of  rice  to  this  nation.  South 
Vietnam  loaned  Cambodia  10,000  tons 
from  its  stores — rice  which  had  been 
earlier  supplied  by  the  United  States.  Our 
assistance  to  Cambodia  reached  $56.3 
million  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

Public  Law  480  has  fed  needy  nations 
of  this  world  for  many  years.  Title  I 
of  the  law  permits  the  United  States  to 
sell  food  to  foreign  nations  in  exchange 
for  local  currencies.  Much  of  this  cur- 
rency is  used  to  promote  the  economic 
development  of  the  purchasing  country. 

Taking  advantage  of  Public  Law  480, 
South  Vietnam  purchased  with  its  cur- 
rency almost  $110  million  worth  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  in  fiscal  1971  and 
$100  million  more  in  fiscal  1972.  Long- 
term  loans  for  the  purchase  of  food  were 
also  provided  for  South  Vietnam  and 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  volunteer  relief  agencies 
have  also  had  a  role  as  well  as  our  tech- 
nological and  Aid  for  International  De- 
velopment teams.  Tliousands  of  techni- 
cians have  been  sent  in  to  the  countries 
to  help  farmers  cope  with  or  conquer 
pests  and  weeds,  and  initiate  new  crop 
varieties.  AID  teams  have  been  sent  in 
to  advise  on  agricultural  practices,  land 
reform,  flood  control,  and  irrigation. 

With  the  peace  agreement,  the  U.S. 
farmer  stands  ready  to  aid  his  country 
in  keeping  the  peace,  as  he  has  done  fol- 
lowing other  wars.  The  U.S.  farmer  can 
produce  economically  and  abundantly, 
the  substance  to  feed  and  clothe  a  popu- 
lation of  hundreds  of  millions.  Tliat  we 
can  do  this  eflQciently  and  cheaply  is  an 
incentive  for  nations  that  hunger  to  re- 
tain our  good  wUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  South  Dakota  farm- 
er, I  am  very  proud  of  the  role  American 
agriculture  plays  in  the  world  today. 
Thank  you. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Andrews"  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McPall).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAIR.  EQUITABLE.  AND  FISCALLY 
RESPONSIBLE  MILITARY  RETIRE- 
MENT PROGRAM  IS  ESSENTIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  January  26,  I  introduced  a  bill 
which,  if  enacted,  would  help  this  Na- 
tion keep  faith  with  the  men  and  women 
who  gave  a  major  part  of  their  lives  to 
the  security  of  our  country  as  careerists 
in  the  military  services.  My  bill  would 
have  us  return  to  the  practice  of  com- 
puting retirement  benefits  for  these 
public  sei"vants  on  the  basis  of  the  cur- 
rent salaries  of  men  and  women  who 
hold  the  rank  and  have  the  years  of  serv- 
ice which  the  retirees  held  and  had  when 
they  left  the  service. 

This  action  on  my  part  does  not  mean 
that  I  fail  to  recognize  the  probability 
that  the  Congress  should  review  the  re- 
tirement program  which  has  been  estab- 
lished for  persons  in  our  mihtary  serv- 
ices. Indeed,  I  believe  that  such  a  review 
should  be  undertaken.  A  fair,  equitable, 
and  fiscally  responsible  military  retire- 
ment program  is  essential  if  our  Nation 
is  to  maintain  the  quality  of  defense 
system  that  we  must  have. 

The  terms  of  the  retirement  program, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  will  perform 
in  the  ^ture,  in  relation  to  our  national 
economy,  must  be  clearly  spelled  out  for 
the  men  and  women  who  wish,  and  whom 
we  want,  to  make  militai-y  service  their 
career. 

Today  the  pension  for  retired  military 
personnel  Is  raised  in  response  to  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living.  This  practice 
was  instituted  in  1958,  ending  the  prac- 
tice of  computing  retirement  pay  on  the 
basis  of  the  current  salaries  for  persons 
of  equal  rank  and  years  in  service. 

To  me,  this  action  was  a  breach  of 
trust  with  the  men  and  women  who  had 
served  our  Nation  loyally  and  well  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  For  them  their  salaries 
would  not  have  been  unacceptable  but 
for  the  pension  program  which  could  be 
considered  deferred  salary. 

Is  it  not  deceitful  to  encourage  men 
and  women  to  make  military  sei-vice  a 
career  with  one  kind  of  pension  program 
in  operation,  and.  after  they  have  re- 
tired, change  the  rules  to  penalize  them 
for  their  trust. 

I  endorse,  indeed.  I  urge  that  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  military  pension  pro- 
gram be  undertaken  and  that  just  and 
equitable  solutions  to  the  problems  in- 
volved in  it — including  those  created  by 
the  1958  law — be  enacted. 


STATEMENT  BY  MAJORITY  LEADER 
O'NEILL  ON  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
ECONOMIC  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill* 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  the 
President's  economic  report  deficient  on 
both  humanitarian  and  economic 
grounds.  It  is  obviously  a  blueprint  for 
repetition  of  the  economic  witches  brew 
wliich  featured  the  first  2  years  of  the 


Nixon  administration.  That  unhappy  era 
was  characterized  by  what  economists 
had  previously  felt  was  unattainable; 
soaring  prices  and  escalating  unemploy- 
ment at  the  same  time. 

If  one  strips  away  the  academic  and 
bureaucratic  jargon  in  which  this  docu- 
ment is  encased,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Pi-csident  and  his  economic  advi.sers 
have  cooly  and  indifferently  WTitten  off 
tlie  4' J  million  still  unemployed.  What 
is  it  in  the  background  and  training  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  economic  coun-sellors  which 
enables  them  to  analyze  and  discu.ss 
human  misciy  and  want  with  such  de- 
tached and  amoral  pronouncements? 
Neither  the  academic  cloister  nor  tlie 
cari:)cted  and  well  appointed  office  of  the 
high  level  Federal  functionarj-  provides  a 
suitable  environment  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  what  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment ti-uly  mean  in  human  term.s. 

Unemployment  is  a  cancer,  a  cancer  of 
the  human  spirit.  The  father  who  cannot 
find  a  job  to  support  his  family,  or  may 
be  even  forced  to  leave  them  so  they  can 
qualify  for  welfare,  is  not  a  statistic.  He 
is  a  fellow  human  being.  Prolonged  un- 
employment will  inevitably  destroy  that 
human  being  in  every  meaningful  sense. 

Wliat  is  inflation?  Inflation  is  the 
price  of  hamburger  and  bread  and 
potatoes  and  other  necessities  of  life  on 
which  the  working  people  of  this  coun- 
try spend  their  paychecks.  Tliis  admin- 
istration never  did  believe  in  controlling 
prices.  It  was  only  political  necessity 
which  forced  the  President  to  impo.se 
price  controls  in  August  1971.  Tho.'^c 
controls  were  limited  in  their  scope, 
they  never  applied  to  food,  and  in  those 
areas  which  they  did  apply  they  were 
never  enforced  very  rigorously.  But  tliey 
v.ere  better  than  nothing.  Now,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  there  will  be  no 
controls. 

If  this  economic  me.ssage  is  unenlight- 
ened from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view, 
so  it  Ls  equally  deficient  in  its  economic 
approach.  The  President  is  obviously 
fearful  that  a  nonexistent  boom  is 
about  to  get  out  of  hand.  He  proposes 
to  rein  it  in  by  reducing  public  exjiend- 
itures.  At  that  same  time,  we  may  be 
sure  thai  his  friend  Dr.  Burns  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  fearful  of  the  results 
of  the  preniatiu'e  abandonment  of  price 
controls,  will  invoke  a  restrictive  nione- 
taiy  policy.  Tliis  combination,  a  re- 
trenchment in  the  fiscal  area  and  the 
imposition  of  tight  money,  will  guaran- 
tee a  halt  in  economic  expan.sion  and 
produce  a  repetition  of  the  uneniploy- 
nient  and  inflation  which  characterized 
the  1969-71  period. 


SENIOR  CITIZEN  INTERN  PROGRAM 
RESOLimON 

Tlie  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Biester)  is 
rccognl^ed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day joined  by  37  colleagues  in  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  establishing  a  senior  citi- 
zen intern  program  in  tlie  House  of 
Representatives.  As  some  of  my  col- 
leagues will  remember,  I  proposed  such  a 
project  toward  the  end  of  the  last  Con- 
gress. 
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Briefly,  the  program  Is  patterned  after 
college  summer  internships,  although 
a  smaller  and  more  limited  scale.  As 
oiAlined  in  the  resolution,  each  Member 
culd  be  authorized  to  hire  two  addi- 
tic  nal  employees,  aged  65  or  over,  for  2- 
eek  periods  during  the  month  of  May. 
Ee  eh  would  receive  a  stipend  of  $100  per 
«ek.  Since  one  of  the  purposes  of  the 
pr  )gram  is  to  give  the  senior  citizens  the 
op  portunity  to  learn  more  about  current 
CO  igressional  activities,  the  interns  must 
be  employed  in  the  Member's  Washing- 
to:  1  ofiBce.  The  reason  for  specifying  May 
as  the  internship  period  is  to  facilitate 
th ;  organization  of  special  programs, 
br  efings  and  the  like  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  interns  as  a  group. 

rhe  idea  for  this  program  resulted 
f r(  m  an  internship  I  made  available  to  a 
sei  dor  citizen  couple  from  my  district  last 
Ajril.  They  studied  and  received  brief- 
ini  ;s  on  current  Federal  programs  involv- 
Ini ;  the  elderly  and  pending  legislation  of 
ini  erest  to  senior  citizens.  Their  sched- 
ul(  also  included  committee  hearings 
anl  briefings  with  staff  of  Hill  commit- 
te<  s  and  private  organizations  concerned 
wi  h  senior  citizen  affairs. 

This  program  offered  the  senior  citi- 
zei  IS  a  unique  opportunity  to  learn  first- 
hatid  how  their  Federal  Government  is 
at  empting  to  resolve  the  problems  of  the 
ag  ng.  As  representatives  of  several  sen- 
ioi  citizen  clubs  in  my  district,  the  in- 
terns were  able  to  provide  me  with  a 
gn  later  understanding  of  the  specific 
ne  !ds  of  the  elderly  in  my  local  area. 
W  len  they  returned  to  the  district,  the 
inlems  reported  on  their  experience  in 
Washington  before  several  groups  and 
e  since  become  a  helpful  communica- 
link  between  their  fellow  senior  citi- 
and  the  Federal  Government, 
know  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
haps  the  most  challenging  task  facing 
today  is  the  restoration  of  pub- 
confidence  in  government,  generally. 
Congress,  specifically.  One  of  the 
in  which  this  may  be  achieved  is  for 
Cohgress,  through  individual  Congress- 
me  n,  to  improve  lines  of  communication 
wi  h  all  segments  of  the  population. 
Seiior  citizens  represent  an  artic- 
ul£  te  and  organized  body  of  indi- 
vic  uals  with  whom  we  should  and  can 
mi  intain  closer  relations.  An  intern  pro- 
gr  im  along  the  lines  of  the  one  I  have  in- 
trc  duced  today  will,  I  believe,  go  a  long 
wa  y  toward  helping  Congress  relate  more 
m(  aningfully  to  a  most  important  seg- 
m(  nt  of  the  population. 

At.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
joi  a  me  in  supporting  and  participating 
in  the  senior  citizen  intern  program. 


HIJACKING  SPEECH 

rhe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pr  !vious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bell)  is  re- 
co  mized  for  5  minutes. 

klr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
su  )port  of  this  measure,  to  provide  for 
th !  suspension  of  air  transportation  be- 
twsen  the  United  States  and  foreign 
CO  mtries  in  cases  of  international  alr- 
cr  ift  hijacking. 

rhe  crisis  In  both  domestic  and  inter- 
na tional  air  transportation  is  well  known 


to  every  citizen.  Daily  we  witness  ac- 
counts in  radio,  television,  and  newspa- 
pers of  the  current  progress  of  the  "hi- 
jacking of  the  day.  One  might  even  say 
that  it  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  oiu: 
most  avid  spectator  sports. 

Yet  we  obviously  cannot  afford  to  treat 
this  subject  lightly.  The  spiraling  costs  of 
hijacking,  measured  not  only  in  terms  of 
dollars  and  cents,  but  in  the  far  more 
precious  terms  of  human  deaths  and  in- 
juries, are  more  than  we  can  tolerate., 

Air  service  is  constantly  disruptea. 
Would-be  passengers  are  becoming  leery 
of  air  travel.  We  have  even  witnessed  the 
disastrous  effects  of  an  international  pi- 
lot's strike  to  protest  the  inaction  of  the 
world's  governments. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  act,  in  a  positive  and 
constructive  manner,  to  curtail  any  fur- 
ther incidents.  This  bill  will  permit  the 
President  to  suspend  air  transportation 
between  the  United  States  and  any  for- 
eign country  when  a  hijacking  has  oc- 
curred and  where  that  country  has  either 
failed  to  return  the  hijacker  to  the 
United  States  within  30  days,  or  failed  to 
return  the  passengers,  crew,  aircraft,  and 
any  extorted  ransom  moneys  within  5 
days.  This  suspension  shall  remain  in  ef- 
fect until  the  President  determines  that 
the  resumption  of  air  traffic  will  not  en- 
danger the  safety  of  any  aircraft  or  its 
passengers,  crew,  and  cargo. 

In  conjunction  with  this  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  also  offer  the  following  reso- 
lution, expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  an  international 
conference  on  air  piracy.  It  calls  on  the 
President  to  take  such  steps  as  necessary 
to  convene  a  conference  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  new  and  improved  inter- 
national policies  and  procedures  designed 
to  facilitate  the  apprehension  and  pun- 
ishment of  hijackers,  as  well  as  assure 
the  safety  of  aircraft,  passengers,  and 
crews.  It  is  further  hoped  that  the  con- 
ference will  consider  specific  measures 
directed  against  international  aircraft 
hijacking  which  should  at  least  include, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  the  sanctions  pro- 
posed in  the  bill  which  is  companion  to 
this  resolution. 

The  purpose  of  these  measures  is  evi- 
dent. The  suspension  of  air  traffic  will 
invoke  economic  pressure  on  foreign 
countries  to  refrain  from  aiding  or  abet- 
ting international  air  hijackers.  If, 
through  the  aegis  of  an  international 
conference,  we  can  induce  other  govern- 
ments to  enact  similar  sanctions,  then  a 
great  step  will  have  been  made  toward 
curbing  the  dangerous  spread  of  hijack- 
ing. 

We  of  the  Congress  are  extremely 
familiar  with  the  expression  "power  of 
the  purse  "  and  all  that  it  implies.  If  the 
responsible  countries  of  the  world  join 
ranks  in  the  cause  of  eliminating  hijack- 
ing, and  exercise  their  cumulative  pow- 
ers, then  those  countries  who  currently 
harbor  these  international  fugitives  will 
have  to  contend  with  pressures  which  are 
far  more  substantial  than  the  somewhat 
ephemeral  force  of  world  opinion.  The 
first  step  in  this  process,  of  course,  is  for 
our  body  to  resoundingly  endorse  the  bill 
and  resolution  which  have  been  Intro- 
duced today. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill  and  the  attendant 
resolution: 

H.R.  3348 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  suspension  of  air 
transportation  between  the  United  States 
and  Federal  countries  In  cases  of  Inter- 
national aircraft  hijacking 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  title  XI 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1501-1512)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"suspension  op  air  transportation  in  cases 
of  internationai,  aircraft  hijacking 
"Sec.  1113.  In  any  case  In  which  an  air- 
craft   registered    in    the    United    States    is 
operating  in  interstate,  overseas,  or  foreign 
air  transportation  and  is  hijacked  to  a  for- 
eign country  and  the  President  determines 
that   such   foreign  country — 

"(1)  has  willfully  failed  to  return  the  hi- 
jacker to  the  country  In  which  the  hijack- 
ing originated  within  thirty  days;  or 

"(2)  has  failed  to  take  adequate  steps  to 
assure  the  safety  of  the  hijacked  aircraft, 
together  with  Its  passengers  and  crew,  and 
provide  for  their  safe  return  to  the  country 
from  which  the  flight  originated  within  five 
days;  or 

"(3)  has  willfully  failed  to  return  all  funds 
or  other  valuable  items  extorted  by  the  hi- 
jacker within  five  days; 

the  President  shall  suspend  all  air  trans- 
portation to  such  foreign  country  by  any 
aircraft  registered  under  this  Act  and  shall 
suspend  all  air  transportation  to  the  United 
States  by  any  aircraft  registered  in  such  for- 
eign country.  Such  suspension  shall  continue 
until  the  President  determines  that  the  re- 
sumption of  air  transportation  suspended  un- 
der this  section  will  not  result  In  danger  to 
the  safety  of  any  aircraft  operating  in  Inter- 
state, overseas,  or  foreign  air  transportation 
(including  its  passengers,  crew,  and  cargo) .". 
(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears  under  the 
center  heading  "TITLE  XI — MISCELLANE- 
OUS" is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"Sec.  1113.  Suspension  of  certain  air  trans- 
portation In  cases  of  Interna- 
tional aircraft  hijacking.". 


H.  Con.  Res.  101 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  an  inter- 
national conference  on  air  piracy 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  call 
for  an  immediate  international  conference 
on  air  piracy  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
new  and  Improved  International  policies  and 
procedures  designed  to  facilitate  the  ap- 
prehension and  punishment  of  Individuals 
guilty  of  International  aircraft  hijacking 
and  to  assure  the  prompt  and  safe  return 
of  the  aircraft,  together  with  Its  passengers 
and  crew. 

Sec  2.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
international  conference  referred  to  In  the 
first  section  of  this  concurrent  resolution 
will  consider  specific  measures  directed 
against  International  aircraft  hijacking, 
which  measures  should  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to — 

(1)  a  requirement  that  any  individual 
guilty  of  international  aircraft  hijacking 
must  be  returned  to  the  country  In  which 
the  hijacking  originated  within  thirty  days; 

(2)  requirements  that  each  country  must 
take  adequate  steps  to  assure  the  safety  of 
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the  hijacked  aircraft,  together  with  its  pas- 
sengers and  crew,  and  provide  for  their  safe 
return  to  the  country  from  which  the  flight 
originated  within  five  days;  and 

(3)  appropriate  provisions  requiring  that 
all  funds  or  other  valuable  items  extorted  by 
the  hijacker  must  be  returned  together  with 
the  hijacked  aircraft,  its  passengers  and 
crew. 


American  voluntary  agencies  who  have 
worked  so  closely  with  ICEM  in  assisting 
persons  who  have  found  it  necessary  to 
leave  their  homelands  in  search  of  free- 
dom. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL        COMMIT- 
TEE FOR  EUROPEAN  MIGRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  should  be  kept  in- 
formed of  the  good  works  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European 
Migration. 

This  31-member  international  organi- 
zation has  assisted  in  the  movement 
of  nearly  2  million  persons  to  new  home- 
lands during  its  20  years  of  existence. 
Of  this  number,  one-half  have  been  ref- 
ugees who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  had  to  abandon  their  homelands 
due  to  fear  of  religious  or  political  per- 
secution. Over  the  years.  ICEM  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  helping  to  keep  the 
refugee  camps  of  Europe  free  of  build- 
ups of  refugee  cases  and  has  responded 
rapidly  to  emergency  situations,  such  as 
the  Hungarian  crisis  in  1956  and  the 
need  of  the  Czechoslovakian  refugees  in 
1968. 

In  the  early  days  of  October  1972.  a 
new  crisis  began  to  develop  in  Uganda 
when  Uganda  President  Ida  Amin  de- 
creed that  all  Asians  residing  in  that 
country  had  to  leave  by  November  8, 
1972.  As  that  date  was  nearing,  grave 
concern  developed  in  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  as  to  what  would  hap- 
pen with  the  Asian  expellees  if  they  were 
not  gianted  refuge  in  other  countries. 

ICEM  was  the  first  international  or- 
ganization to  send  personnel  into  Uganda 
to  assist  in  the  movement  of  Asians  who 
were  being  expelled.  For  days  the  ICEM 
team  of  counselors  and  medical  person- 
nel registered  and  medically  examined 
300  to  400  persons  a  day.  ICEM  arranged 
travel  accommodations  on  regularly 
scheduled  airlines  servicing  Uganda  and 
by  chartering  additional  flights.  After 
concentrated  efforts  in  which  the  staff 
members  worked  practically  24  hours  at 
a  stretch,  some  5,000  Asians  were  moved 
to  those  European  countries  which  had 
offered  their  facilities  as  countries  of 
first  asylum. 

ICEM  is  continuing  to  work  with  the 
Asian  expellees  who  are  now  in  transit 
centers  in  Europe  and  is  assisting  these 
people  in  finding  countries  of  permanent 
resettlement.  Many  families  have  been 
separated  during  the  period  of  the  hasty 
exodus  and  ICEM,  along  with  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross,  is  attempting  to  re- 
unite these  unfortunate  families. 

I  wish  to  stress  the  point,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  ICEM.  established  through  the 
initiative  of  the  United  States,  deserves 
our  continued  support  in  its  activities 
which  recognize  the  humanitarian  needs 
of  the  oppressed  and  the  homeless. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 


BABY  SEALS  PROTECTED  UNDER 
MARINE  MAMMAL  PROTECTION 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Danielson> 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
remarks  of  Januaiy  24,  1973,  I  told  my 
colleagues  that  I  was  seeking  informa- 
tion concerning  the  "undue  economic 
hardship"'  exemption  wliicli  had  been 
applied  for  under  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  to  permit  the  importation 
of  about  10.000  dressed  Beater  and  Blue- 
back  sealskins  for  resale.  My  action  was 
prompted  by  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
had  received  such  an  application  from 
the  Bergner  International  Corp..  of  New 
York.  NY. 

We  have  now  received  a  copy  of  the 
Bergner  application,  which  I  will  in.seil 
in  the  Record  below,  indicating  the  re- 
quest is  to  import  10.000  dressed  skins 
from  Blueback  seals  1  month  old.  and 
from  Beater  seals  ranging  from  1  to  16 
months  in  age.  The  seals  would  be  taken 
during  the  Canadian  huntincr  sea.son 
which  commences  in  late  March  and 
continues  to  the  end  of  June  1973. 

Sections  103  and  104  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  authorize  the 
Secretar>-  of  Commerce  to  i.ssue  permits 
for  the  taking  of  marine  mammals  fol- 
lowing consultation  with  the  Marine 
Mammal  Commission.  That  Commission 
has  not  yet  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  I  am  informed  that  it  will  prob- 
ably be  announced  within  the  next  2 
weeks.  Such  permits  are  to  be  issued  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  scientific  evidence 
available  concerning  pood  conservation 
practices  and  the  preservation  of  marine 
mammal  species. 

Additionally,  under  section  101  ic>  of 
the  law.  the  Secretaiy  is  authorized  to 
exempt  persons  from  the  provisions  of 
the  act  "in  order  to  minimize  undue  eco- 
nomic hardship,"  for  no  more  than  1  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment.  The  fair 
inference  from  this  1-year  limitation  is 
that  Congress  intended  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  to  find  alternative 
.sources  of  income  for.  and  for  "pliasing 
out."  those  persons  who  are  engaged  in 
the  business  of  dealing  in  marine  mam- 
mals and  marine  mammal  products,  as 
well  as  to  provide  a  reasonable  interval 
of  time  in  which  to  establish  the  Marine 
Mammal  Commission  and  the  Commit- 
tee of  Scientific  Advisers  so  that  permits 
can  be  issued  under  sections  103  and 
104. 

The  act  does  no',  spell  out  exactly  what 
constitutes  "undi-e  economic  hardship" 
nor  are  there  any  regulations  which  de- 
fine "undue  economic  hardship."  Rather, 
in  applying  for  the  exemption,  the  appli- 
cant is  expected  to  show  such  economic 
hardship  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

However,     the     Bergner     application 


raises  a  more  serious  question  in  that 
they  are  requesting  an  exemption  to  im- 
port, for  resale,  sealskins  from  animals 
that  have  not  yet  been  .slauelitered — in 
fact,  mitny  of  thesi  animals  h.^ve  not  yet 
been  born. 

Section  ]02ibi  of  the  act,  fially  pro- 
hibits the  importation  of  marine  mam- 
mals which  are  "nursing  at  tlie  lune  of 
taking:,  or  less  than  8  months  old.  wlncli- 
ever  occurs  later. '  except  for  purposes 
of  scientific  research.  Thus,  even  if  the 
Marine  Mammal  Commission  and  the 
Committee  of  Scientific  .Advisers  were  in 
existence.  I  doubt  that  the  SecretaiT 
would  be  authorized  to  issue  a  permit  for 
tlic  tr.klnp  or  importation  for  resale.        '' 

In  support  of  its  application.  Bergner 
notes  that  it  is  the  pnncijjal  importer 
into  the  Unif^d  Sl.^tes  of  sealskins,  and 
that  this  importing  is  "a  very  important 
part"  of  Berpncr's  business  They  .state 
that,  if  the  exemption  is  not  granted,  it 
vsiU  result  in  "tiie  curtailment  of  a  very 
substantial  portion  of  the  business  of  the 
applicant  and  of  the  businesses  which 
are  supjilied  by  the  applicant." 

They  also  state  they  are  .seeking  alter- 
natives, but  they  do  not  indicate  that 
tp.c  viabiiiiy  of  their  busine.s,s  will  be 
threatened  by  the  curtailment.  But  the 
basic  premise  of  the  BerL'ner  application 
is  that  the  sealskins  will  be  taken  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  eventually 
imported  into  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  if  these  skins  are  not 
sold  liere.  they  will  be  sold  soniewliere 
else.  Theie  is  room  under  the  law  for  an 
exemption  because  of  undue  economic 
hiMd.slii)!.  but  there  is  no  room  for  tiie 
Bergner  contention  that  an  exemption 
should  be  gianted  because  "these  skins 
V, ill  be  ijroduced  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  this  application  is  gi-anted." 

Congress  passed  the  Manne  Mammal 
Pi'otection  Act  in  order  to  close  off  the 
lucrative  U.S.  market  to  marine  mammal 
products  taken  fiom  certain  animals 
which  we  want  to  protect  from  exploita- 
tion. We  did  this  in  the  belief  that  the 
U.S.  market  is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
world  market,  and  without  the  U.S.  mar- 
ket, exploiters  of  marine  mammals  will 
have  less  economic  incentive  to  take  the 
animals,  or  at  least  that  fewer  animals 
will  be  taken. 

The  application  of  Bergner  Interna- 
tional follows  below: 

Behgner   Inter.vationai,  Corp, 

Ncic  York.  N.Y..  January  3.  1973 
Re  Ch.ipter  II,  N.itional  Marine  Fisheries 
Service,  National  Oceanic  .'inci  Atmos- 
pheric AdminiMration,  Department  of 
Commerce.  P.irt  216  Regulations  govern- 
ing tlie  taking  and  importing  of  manne 
mamnial.«.  Public  Law  92-522 — 86  Stat 
1027.  Application  for  Economic  Hard- 
ship Exemption  under  Subpart  C  Para- 
craph  216.13 — .Application  Number  T^o. 
The  DiREfTOR. 

Nat.nnal  Marine  Fisheries  Serrice,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commrrce.  Waslnnoton.  D  C 
Dear  Sir:  Piirsiiant  to  Paragraph  216  13 
fa  I.  we  apply  for  an  economic  hardship  cx- 
emp'inii  witli  relation  to  importation  of  cer- 
tain Seaiskins  to  be  produced  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  during  tlie  sealing  season 
February  June  1973.  TTiis  is  a  second  appli- 
cation— not  to  be  confused  with  our  appli- 
cation for  .an  economic  hardship  exemption 
concerntnc:  the  voUmtary  registration  of  "in- 
ventories and  stocks"   of  marine    mammals 
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by   us — not   physically  located   within 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

information  required  by  Paragraph 
a)(2)(l)  as  outlined  in  Paragraph 
12 1  a)  appears  below : 
)  The  name  and  address  of  the  applicant 
Sergner  International  Corp  .  130  West  30 
New  York.  N.Y.  10001.  Telephone: 
565-3715. 

)  We  are  applying  for  a  hardship  exemp- 
which  will  permit  us  to  import  at  least 
ng  the  calendar  year  1973.  dressed  Seal- 
bearing  the  scientific  name:  Pagophilus 
landlcus:  conunon  or  trade  name: 
er  Saleskin — country  of  origin:  Domln- 
of  Canada;  and  also,  scientific  name; 
ophora  crlstata:  common  or  trade  name: 
back      Sealskins — country      of      origin: 

of  Canada. 

e  population  stock  would  be  hundreds 

thousands — exact  numbers  unknown.  The 

of  the  animals  would  be  one  month  to 

months  of  age  in   the   case  of   the 

and  about  one  month  of  age  in  the 

of    the    Bluebacks.    The    sexes    will    be 

There   will   not   be   any   pregnant   or 

animals  Involved. 

)    The  taking  would  occur  in  the  North- 

.  Atlantic  Ocean  and  or  the  Gulf  of  St. 

and  or  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  by 

sealing  vessels  operating  under  the 

of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  also  by 

ve  fishermen  who  are  also  known  collo- 

lly    as    '"landsmen",    operating    on    the 

Labrador   and    along    the   coastal 

of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  New- 

The   seal    hunting    would    com- 

In  late  March.  In  the  case  of  the  Seals. 

iThlch   this   application   refers,   and   con- 

untll  about  the  end  of  June  1973. 

sealskins  would  be  exported  from  the 

of  Canada  to  a  European  country 

processing  and  would  then  be  imported 

the  United  States  through  the  port  of 

York. 

total  number  would  be  about   10.000 
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It  is  respectfully  submitted,  in  support  of 
thi^ application,  that: 

le  applicant  Is  and  has  been,  for  very 
maily  years,  the  principal  importer  into  the 
Uni  ed  States  of  Sealskins  of  these  varieties 
and  of  many  other  varieties. 

Sealskin  business  Is  a  very  Important 

of  the  business  of  the  applicant. 

e  applicant's  certified  public  accountant 

made  a  statement  in  support  of  its  ap- 

ition  No.  1  for  economic  hardship  exemp- 

Thls  statement  shows  the  statistical  and 

lal  significance  of  the  seal  business  to 

business  of  the  applicant.  An  additional 

of  this  statement   is  attached  to  this 

icatlon. 

Public    Law    92-522    and    the    retrulatlons 

has  the  effect  of  terminating  this 

of  the  applicant's  business,  abruptly.  It 

spectfuUy   suggested   that    the   relative 

Ision  of  the  Act.  and  this  provision  of 

regulations,    were    Intended    to    apply. 

gst  other,  to  the  applicant's  situation. 

Sealskins,   which   are   the   subject   of 
application,   shall   be    produced    under 
circumstances.    The    ships    which   sh;iU 
uce   them  shall   be   operating,   lawfullv. 
the  laws  of  the  Dominion  of  Can.ida 
the    sanction    of    ICNAP.    The    "lands- 
'  shall  be  hunting  (for  their  li%eIihoodi. 
sual.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
hall  be  handling  these  legal  catches  for 
Ibutlon    in   Canada   and    In   Europe.    In 
regular  cotirse  of  business  we  would  have 
p>rted    the    quantity    applied    for.    or    a 
fr  quantity,  for  sale  in  the  United  States 
merlca  and  also  for  distribution   from 
warehouse  to  European  buyers. 
S^all  businesses.  In  the  United  States  of 
rica.  rely  upon  these  skins  for  t'neir  pro- 
Ions  of  manufactured  goods. 
•)    None   of   these   marine    mammals   or 
mammal  products  Is  listed  as  an  en- 
danfeercd  species  pursuant  to  the  Endangered 
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Species  Act  of  1969  and  has  not  been  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  depleted. 

(V)  (b)  (1)  The  granting  of  this  exemption 
will  not  affect  the  species  or  population 
stocks  In  question  because  these  skins  will  be 
produced  regardless  of  whether  or  not  this 
application  Is  granted. 

(2»  The  degree  of  economic  hardship  to  be 
anticipated,  should  the  exemption  not  be 
granted.  Is  the  curtailment  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  business  of  the  ap- 
plicant and  of  the  businesses  which  are  sup- 
plied by  the  applicant. 

(3 1  The  economic  alternative  available 
to  the  applicant  are  to  find  substitutes  for 
this  business,  which  the  applicant  intends  to 
do.  If  this  application  is  granted  It  will  help 
the  applicant  to  tide  over  the  abrupt  curtail- 
ment of  this  business. 

At  this  point,  with  respect  to  "legal  alter- 
natives ".  we  should  assert  our  belief  that 
the  International  Convention  for  the  North- 
west Atlantic  Fisheries  creates  an  automatic 
exception  of  these  skins,  under  Paragraph 
216.7.  but  until  this  legal  position  Is  clarified, 
this  exemption  would  enable  the  applicant 
to  operate  its  business  without  danger  of 
being  engaged  in  an  unlawful  act. 

This  application  is  without  prejudice  to 
our  rights  under  Section  102(a)  (2)  and  Sub- 
part C.  Paragraph  216.7  of  the  regulations 
thereunder  or  any  other  applicable  law  or 
regulation  which  would  make  this  applica- 
tion unnecessary. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Infor- 
mation is  complete,  true  and  correct  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  I  under- 
stand that  this  Information  is  submitted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  permit  under  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  (86 
Stat.  1027)  and  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder.  a:id  that  any  false  statement 
may  subject  me  to  the  criminal  penalties  of 
18  use.  1001.  or  to  penalties  under  the 
Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of   1972. 

The  applicant  respectfully  begs  leave  to 
amend  this  application  when  and  if  neces- 
sary. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

j  I.  Bercner. 

I  President. 


TAX  DEDUCTION  FOR  VOLUNTEER 
WORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Connecticut  <Mrs.  GrassqI 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer  once  said : 

I  don't  know  what  your  destiny  will  be. 
but  one  thing  I  know:  the  only  ones  among 
you  who  will  be  really  happy  are  those  who 
have  sought  and  found  ho'.v  to  serve. 

Throughout  the  Nation,  millions  of 
people  have  found  how  to  serve  their 
fellowmaii  through  givingr  of  their  time 
and  themselves  in  volunteer  work  for 
worthwhile  organizations. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  special  tax  deduction  for  volun- 
teer work  with  public  or  private  nonprofit 
g;oups.  It  is  my  hope  that  if  we  recog- 
nize the  remarkable  accomplishments  of 
this  Nation's  volunteers  by  providing  de- 
served incentives,  the  hours  given  to  vol- 
unteer work  will  multiply. 

The  deduction  provided  in  my  legisla- 
tion would  be  available  to  any  individual 
who  Ins  contributed  at  least  50  hours  of 
unco'tipeiisated  volunteer  work  during 
the  ye  jr.  The  amount  of  the  deduction 
would  equal  the  number  of  hours  multi- 
plied by  the  Federal  minimum  wage  of 
$2.  V  lii -hever  is  greater,  -vvith  a  maxi- 


mum deduction  of  $2,000.  If  both  a  hus- 
band and  wife  want  to  claim  this  deduc- 
tion, each  of  them  must  meet  the  50- 
hour  requirement.  The  deduction  would 
apply  to  a  variety  of  recognized  public 
and  private  nonprofit  civic  organiza- 
tions, including  social  and  charitable 
groups,  church  groups,  volimteer  firemen 
and  civil  defense  workers,  and  nonparti- 
san work  for  electoral  or  legislative  re- 
forms. 

This  bill  would  prove  a  boon  for  volun- 
teer work  in  America.  The  people  in  this 
Nation  have  always  helped  their  neigh- 
bors through  volunteer  work — from 
barru'aising  to  collecting  contributions 
for  local  charities.  According  to  esti- 
mates, there  are  over  one  million  inde- 
pendent voluntary  organizations  in  this 
country.  A  Gallup  poll  taken  last  year 
revealed  that  over  61  million  Americans 
are  willing  to  give  4  hours  per  week  as 
volunteers,  efforts  that  are  in  great  de- 
mand by  hospitals,  libraries,  and  other 
institutions  and  organizations  which  re- 
quire the  selfless  dedication  and  personal 
good  will  of  volunteers. 

Volunteer  work  widens  personal  in- 
terests, decreases  boredom,  and  allows 
an  individual  the  opportunity  to  go  be- 
yond narrow  specialized  job  activities. 
At  a  time  when  so  many  people  feel  alien- 
ated from  their  fellow  man,  volunteer 
work  in  a  civic  or  social  organization 
brings  them  closer  together  in  a  com- 
mon cause.  Volunteer  work  also  provides 
a  sense  of  achievement  as  people  help 
their  neighbors  to  overcome  problems 
that  so  often  affect  all  of  us. 

At  this  time,  many  public  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations  must  continue 
their  operations  with  small  overworked 
staffs.  Passage  of  this  bill  would  establish 
an  appropriate  way  to  thank  and  encour- 
age these  dedicated  individuals. 

In  1968  an  article  in  Time  stated: 

If  the  country's  social  problems  are  cura- 
ble, the  cure  Is  likely  to  be  found  ...  in  a 
lot  of  little  efforts  by  lot  of  people. 

I  would  hope  that  passage  of  my  bill 
would  provide  deserved  recognition  for 
the  significant,  albeit  "little  efforts"  of 
the  thousands  of  volunteers  throughout 
this  great  Nation. 


LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke> 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  an  example  being 
set  in  a  far  corner  of  the  world  that  all 
of  us  here  in  the  United  States  can  take 
inspiration  from.  I  speak  of  the  people 
of  Latvia,  who  on  last  November  18  cele- 
brated their  54th  anniversaiy  of  inde- 
pendence. Like  our  forefathers.  Latvians 
paid  an  enormous  price  for  their  freedom 
by  expelling  two  invaders  in  1918  and 
1919.  Although  their  freedom  from  for- 
eign domination  lasted  only  slightly 
more  than  20  years.  Latvians  made  tre- 
mendous strides  in  their  quest  for  a  just 
society.  They  proved  their  devotion  to 
democracy  by  establishing  an  advanced 
form  of  representative  government  with 
a    parliament,    cabinet,    president,    and 
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freely  organized  parties.  All  the  ba.sic 
freedoms  we  so  cherish  here  in  the  United 
States,  enunciated  by  our  owti  Bill  of 
Rights,  were  guaranteed  to  Latvians. 

Latvia  joined  the  League  of  Nations 
on  September  22.  1921.  and  proved  to  be 
a  model  member,  persevering  in  trying 
to  spread  peace  and  miderstanding  to  all 
Ijarts  of  the  world.  Latvia  was  blessed 
with  fine  leaders  in  its  early  years.  People 
like  Janis  Cakste.  Gu.stav  Zemgals.  Karlis 
Ulmanis.  Janis  Goldmanis.  Karlis  Zarins 
will  long  be  remembered  for  their  dedi- 
cation and  sense  of  purpo.se.  'V\'e  should 
all  remember  the  tyranny  that  destroyed 
their  aspirations  and  dreams  for  Latvia. 

Latvia  has  become  a  radiant  symbol 
for  the  great  majority  of  Americans  who 
believe  in  freedom  for  all  nations,  large 
or  small.  During  the.'-e  years  of  ruthless 
tyranny  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Latvian 
people  have  not  lost  hope  for  the  re- 
flowering  of  democracy  in  the  land  they 
so  love.  I  salute  Latvian  people  the  world 
over  and  I  am  certain  that  the  American 
people  join  them  in  their  prayers  and 
hopes  that  soon  they  will  be  free  in  their 
homeland. 


AMNESTY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  iMs.  Abzug>  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
shocked  by  President  Nixon's  statement 
at  his  press  conference  this  moniing  that 
individuals  who  resisted  the  draft  or  de- 
serted from  the  Armed  Forces  because  of 
their  objection  to  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  must  pay  a  criminal  penalty  if 
they  wish  to  return  to  this  country. 

The  amnesty  issue  must  not  be  dis- 
missed out-of-hand  in  the  vindictive  tone 
Mr.  Nixon  takes.  Now  that  the  prisoners 
of  war  are  returning,  we  must  make  pro- 
vision for  the  return  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  political  refugees  who  were 
compelled  to  leave  their  homeland  or  go 
to  prison  for  their  beliefs. 

Amnesty  is  not  only  for  these  young 
men,  who  were  the  conscience  of  a  na- 
tion, but  also  for  their  families  and 
friends.  This  significant  section  of  an  en- 
tire generation  must  not  remain  hostages 
of  an  immoral  war,  and  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress \rill  give  early  approval  to  my  uni- 
versal and  unconditional  amnesty  bill 
<H.R.  236). 

This  measure,  entitled  "Tlie  'War  Re- 
sistors Exoneration  Act  of  1973,"  would 
grant  unconditional  and  automatic  am- 
nesty to  individuals  who  refused  regis- 
tration or  service  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act  or  who  deserted,  went  AWOL 
or  missed  a  troop  movement  while  in  the 
militai-y  during  the  Vietnam  era.  Grant- 
ing automatic  amnesty  in  these  cases 
avoids  discrimination  against  those  who 
are  less  well-educated  by  not  requiring 
a  sophisticated  explanation  of  motives. 
The  bill  also  establishes  an  Amnesty 
Commission  empowered  to  grant  am- 
nesty on  a  case-by-case  basis  for  other 
offenders,  first  whose  violation  was  in 
substantial  part  motivated  by  opposition 
to  the  war  and,  second  who  were  not 
responsible  for  significant  property 
damage  or  substantial  personal  injury.  If 


such  damaj^e  or  injury  did  result,  the 
Commission  could  still  grant  amnesty  if 
it  finds  that  the  conduct  was  justifiable 
on  the  ba.sis  of  a  moral  or  ethical  belief 
deeply  held  by  the  individual.  This  la.si 
proviso  would  probably  result  in  a  grant 
of  amnesty  for  the  Catonsville  9.  who 
destroyed  draft  record?,  but  not  for  the 
individuals  whose  bombing  of  a  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  building  resulted  in 
the  death  of  a  student. 

Amnesty  granted  under  this  bill  would 
restore  all  civil  rights.  It  would  also  ex- 
punge all  notations  relating  to  violations 
from  the  records  of  courts  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Where  an  individual 
received  an  other  than  honorable  mili- 
tary discharge  in  substantial  part  be- 
cause of  a  violation  for  which  amnesty 
i.s  granted,  the  discharge  would  be 
changed  to  honorable.  Finally,  the  bill 
would  permit  anyone  wlio  renounced  his 
citizenship  becau.se  of  opposition  to  the 
war  to  recover  that  citizenship. 

H.R.  236  diffei's  from  other  amne.-ty 
legislation  in  that  it  covers  not  only  draft 
resisters.  who  are  generally  middle  or 
upper  cla.ss.  but  also  deserters,  who  are 
more  commonly  poor,  and  other  violators. 
Also,  it  would  not  requiie  any  alternative 
or  punitive  service  on  the  part  of  those 
to  whom  amnesty  is  granted.  I  include 
the  text  of  this  bill  at  the  conclu.'^ion  of 
my  remarks. 

Now  that  our  tra{;ic  involvement  in 
Vietnam  appears  to  be  nearing  an  end. 
we  must  resolve  not  to  condemn  to  per- 
manent exile  or  obloquy  the  thousands  of 
young  Americans  who  for  reasons  of  con- 
science refused  to  go  along  with  our 
intervention  in  Vietnam. 
Tlie  text  of  the  bill  foUows: 

H.R.   236 
Ti)  exonerate  and  to  provide  for  a  general  and 
unconditional  amnesty  for  certain  pcr.sons 
who  have  violated  or  are  alleged   to  h.nve 
violated    laws    in    the    course    of    protest 
against    the    involvement    of    the    United 
States  lu  Indochina,  and  for  other  purp.j.ses 
Be  it  enactrd  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United     States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the   "War  Registers  Exonera- 
tion Act  of  1973  ". 

FINDINGS    AND    DKCLAR.ATION 

Srr.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  a  general  and  unconditional  amne.sty. 
with  full  restoration  of  all  civil,  political, 
property,  and  other  rights  is  a  necessary 
measure,  after  the  ccs.satlon  of  Uniied  States 
military  operations  In  Indochina,  for  the  re- 
conciliation and  reinstatement  of  persons 
who  have  been  prosecuted,  or  who  may  be 
subject  to  prosecution,  for  falling  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  of.  or  relating  to.  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the  Involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  Indochina,  or 
for  engaging  in  any  nonviolent  activity  or 
activity  justified  by  deeply  held  moral  or 
ethical  belief  in  protest  of.  or  opposition  to, 
the  involvement  of  the  United  States  in  Indo- 
china. 

(bi  Tlie  Congress  further  finds  and  de- 
clares that  it  is  an  immunity  of  citizens  of 
the  United  Slates  (wiihiii  the  meaning  of 
section  1  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States)  to  enjoy 
the  annulment  of  all  legal  disadvantages  that 
have  been  Incurred  or  suffered  by  rea.son  of 
opposition  to  the  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  Indochina,  to  the  greatest  extent 
consistent  with  tlie  preservation  of  life  and 
property. 


tfFK.CT     OF    CENERAI,     AMNESTY 

.Sec.  3.  rhe  general  amnesty  granted  by  or 
under  this  Act  shall,  with  respect  to  any 
violation  of  law  enumerated  in  .section  4  or 
cij'.  t-red  under  section  6 — 

( 1 1  restore  to  the  grantee  all  civil.  palliicnl 
ciIi^ellship  and  property  rights  which  have 
been  or  niifiht  be  lost,  suspended,  or  nther- 
wi.se  limited  us  a  consequence  of  such  viola- 
tion: 

i2i  inununlze  the  grantee  from  criminal 
prosecution  for  such  violation: 

(3 1  expuiiKe  all  notation  relating  to  -\\<.lt 
violation  from  the  records  of  courts  and  law 
eatiirremcni  ayencie.-;; 

(4)  reqtiiie  the  granting  of  an  honorable 
disfjiai'gi'  til  any  person  who  received  a  di.--- 
cliarge  oiher  than  an  honorable  dlschari;i' 
from  the  Armed  Forces  if  such  violation  was 
.'olely  the  cause,  or  a  substantial  cau.se.  of  tlie 
jjiKiiUnt;  of  such  other  than  honorable  dis- 
charge; and 

lo)  nullify  all  other  legal  consequences  of 
sii.ii  \ioIatioii. 

AI'TOMATIC    GENErAl.    AMNESTY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  oihtr 
pr<ivl'-lon  of  law.  general  amnesty  I.s  hereby 
iiiranted  to  any  per.-on  for  violation  of  one 
or  more  of  the  laws  enumerated  in  this  sec- 
tion, or  retiulation.s  and  policies  promult^aied 
pursuant  thereto,  if  such  violation  was  com- 
mitted between  August  4,  1964.  and  the  elfec- 
iive  dale  of  this  section.  Such  amnesty  Is 
uutomauc  and  no  application  to  the  Amm-siy 
Cuininis.-.iou  or  any  other  agency  is  neces>ar.v 
io  elleciiiaie  it. 

lb)  General  amnesty  is  granted  for  viola- 
ui.iis  of  any  of  the  following  laws: 

111  .SeotKin  12  of  the  Militarv  Selective 
Service  Act  i.50  App.  US  C  462)  with  re-peci 
to  the  following  prohibited  acts— 

(A)  evading  or  refusint  registration,  evad- 
ing or  refusing  induction  into  the  Armed 
Forces,  or  willfully  failing  to  perform  any 
oilier  duty  under  such  Act.  or  coii.-plring  u< 
do  .so; 

iB)  kninvingly  coun.seling.  aiding,  or  abei- 
'uig  others  to  reftise  or  evade  registration  or 
.•service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  Uniied 
.Staie=.  or  conspiring  to  do  so:  or 

iC)  publicly  and  knowingly  destroying  or 
inutilHtmp  any  registration  or  classification 
card  i-sued  or  prescribed  pursuant  to  such 
Act  and  knowingly  violating  or  evading  anv 
of  the  provisions  of  such  Act.  or  rules  and 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  therein 
relating  to  ihe  Issuance,  transfer,  or  posses- 
sl^di  of  any  registration  or  classification  card 

i2i  Section  882  of  title  10.  United  Stales 
Code,  which  prohibits  the  .soliciting  or  advis- 
ing another  or  attempting  to  solicit  or  advi'^e 
<>;hers,  io  desert  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

(3)  Sections  885  and  886  of  title  10,  United 
Slates  Ci>de.  which  prohibit  deserting  or 
going  alLsent  without  leave  from  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  S<'ates. 

(4)  Section  887  of  title  10.  United  Stales 
Ci'de.  uliich  proiiibits  missing  the  movemen' 
of  a  ship,  aircraft,  or  unit  with  wliich  it  !» 
requiicd  in  the  cour.se  of  duty  to  move 

(5)  Section  888  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  which  prohibits  using  contemptuous 
words  acainst  the  Pre.sideiit.  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Congress,  the  Secretary  of  Defen.se  the 
Secret  uv  of  a  miliiary  department,  the  Sec- 
retary f)f  the  Tteasury.  or  tlie  Governor  or 
legislature  of  any  Siate.  territorv.  Common- 
wealth, or  pos.se.ssion  on  which  he  i.s  on  duty 
or  pre.seiit  while  a  comin;.s.>ioiied  officer  in 
the  United  States  .^rined  Forces 

(Gi  Section  1381  of  title  18  United  States 
Code,  which  prohibits  the  enticing  or  pro- 
curing, or  conspiring  or  attempting  to  entice 
or  procure  any  person  In  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  Slates,  or  who  has  been  re- 
cruited for  service  therein,  to  desert  there- 
from, or  aiding  any  stich  person  in  deserting, 
or  m  attempting  to  desert  from  such  .service: 
or  harboring,  concealing,  protecting,  or  as- 
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sUtitig  any  such  person  who  m;iy  have  de- 
sert! d  from  such  service,  knowing  him  to 
hav«  deserted  therefrom,  or  refusing  to  give 
up  i  nd  deliver  such  person  on  the  demand 
of  ai  ly  officer  authorized  to  receive  him. 

i7i  Section  2387  of  title  18.  United  Stales 
Codi  .  which  prohibits  the  advising,  coun- 
selug.  urging  or  in  auy  manner  causing  or 
aite  npting  to  cauae  ui.su!  ordination,  dis- 
loya  ty.  miitinv.  or  refusal  of  dvuy  by  any 
men  her  of  the  militarv  or  naval  forces  of  the 
ted  State.s.  with  the  intent  to  interfere 
impair,  or  influence  the  loyaltv,  morale, 
sclpline  of  the  military  or  na'.  al  forces 
e   United  States 
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AMNESTY    COMMISsKiN 

5  la)  There  is  established  a  commis- 
to  be  known  as  the  Amnesty  Conimis- 
I  hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
Conimission") . 

J   The  Commissi;.!!  .=.hall  be  composed  of 
nembers.  quall.'ied  to  serve  on  the  Com- 

by  virtue  of  their  education,  train- 
or  experience,  as  follo.vs: 
One  appointed  by  the  President 
One  appointed  by  the  Pre.iideiu   pro 

of  the  Senate. 
One  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
of  Representatives. 

One  appointed  by  the  minority  leader 
Senate. 

One  appointed  by  the  minority  leader 
House  of  Representatives, 
iduals  who  are  officers  or  employees  of 
[overnment  are  not  eligible  for  appoint- 
to  the  Commission.  A  vacancy  In  the 
shall   be   filled    in    the   manner 
ich  the  original  appointment  was  made. 
Members  shall   be  appointed   for  the 
the  Commission. 
Mil    Members  of  tlie  Commiaslon  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  an  annual  sah\ry 
I    to    the    annual    salary    payable    to    a 
>  of  a  United  States  district  court 

While  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
places  of  bi!--iness   la   the  performance 
•.ices  for  the  Commis.-ion.  members  of 
ommission  shall  be  allowed  travel  e.x- 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
in    the   same    maimer    as   persons 
yed  intermittently  in  the  Government 
e  are  allowed   expenses  under  section 
bi  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Three    members    of    the    Commission 
constitute   a   quorum.    The   Chairmait 
e  Commission  shall   be  elected  by   the 

s  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  may  appoint  and  fix 

ay  of  stich  personnel  as  it  deems  de- 

.    including    such    hearing    examiners 

necessary  for  proceedings  under  this 

.  The  provisions   applicable   to  hear- 

xaminers  appointed  under  section  3105 

5  are  applicable  to  hearing  examiners 

pursuant  to  this  subsection. 

( I )    The   Commission   may   secure   dl- 

•   from   any   department   or   agency   of 

Jnited  States  information  necessary  *o 

it   to   carry  out   this     ection.   Upon 

st  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 

1  ead  of  such  department  or  agei.cy  ;,hall 

sh  such  information  to  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  may  use  the  United 

mails  in  the  same  manner  and  upon 

iame  conditions  as  other  departments 

gencies  of  the  United  States. 

The  Administrator  of   General   Serv- 

ihall  provide  to  the  Commission  on  a 

basis  such  administrative  sup- 

iervices  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

RANT    OF    GENERAL    AMNESTY    BY    THE 
COMMISSION 

6  I  a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
of law.  the  Commission  shall   grant 

amnesty  as  provided  for  in  section  3 
is  Act  to  any  individual  v.ho.  during 
>erio<J    beginning    August    5.    1964.    and 

on   the  effective   date   of   this   Act, 

ed   any  Federal   law    i  other   than   one 

r^erated  in  section  4  of  this  Act)  or  State 

al  law  if  the  Commi^ion  finds  that — 
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I  1  1  such  violation  was  in  substantial  part 
motivated  by  the  individuals  opposition  to, 
or  protest  against,  the  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  Indochina:  and 

(2)  the  individual  was  not  personally  re- 
sponsible far  any  significant  property  dam- 
age cr  substantial  personal  Injury  to  others 
in  the  course  of  his  violation  of  any  such 
law: 

except  that,  in  any  case  in  which  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  an  individual  was  per- 
.-^onally  re.--p'jn;ible  for  significant  property 
damasje  or  substantial  per.sonal  injury  to 
others  in  the  course  of  his  violation  of  any 
such  law.  the  Commission  shall  grant 
ainn^'^ty  if  it  tinds  that  such  conduct  was 
Juatifliible  on  the  basis  of  a  moral  or  ethical 
bt'lief  deeply  iield  by  the  individual. 

ibiili  Whenever  the  Commission  grants 
general  ainneity  inider  this  section  to  an 
applicimt  who  received  a  discharge  other 
than  an  honorable  discharge  from  the  Armed 
Forces,  it  shall  make  a  finding  as  to  whether 
any  violation  of  law  for  which  general  am- 
nesty is  granted  was  solely  the  cause,  or  a 
substantL:U  cause,  of  the  granting  of  such 
discharfe;e. 

(2i  The  Commission  sh:in  also  have  juris- 
diction to  hear  and  determine  applications 
from  individuals  entitled  to  automatic  am- 
nesty under  section  4  of  this  Act  and  ag- 
grieved by  the  refusal  of  the  military  board 
concerned  to  grant  an  honorable  discharge  to 
him  under  section  3i4)   of  this  Act. 

I  i  I  Any  finding  or  determination  made  by 
the  Commisiiion  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  conclusive  upon  the  military  board 
cniicerned  and  is  not  reviewable  by  any 
agency  or  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  or 
anv  civilian  oflicer  I'f  the  inilitary  establish- 
ment 

ici  Any  individual  desiring  amnesty  un- 
der this  section,  or  review  of  the  decision  by 
a  military  board  lo  deny  him  an  honorable 
discharge,  shall  m.ike  application  therefor  to 
tlie  Commission  in  such  form  as  it  shall 
prescribe.  The  Commission  shall  not  re- 
ceive any  application  for  :imnesty  or  dis- 
charge review  under  this  Act  after  the  close 
of  the  forty-eighth  month  after  the  month 
in  which  this  section  takes  effect. 

(di  Any  :ipplication  for  nmnesty  or  dis- 
charge review  which  is  timely  filed  shall  be 
determined  on  the  record  after  opportimity 
for  hearing  in  accordance  with  sections  5.54. 
.556.  and  557  of  title  5  United  States  Code. 
The  entire  record  developed  at  the  hearing 
on  any  application  shall  he  certiried  to  the 
Commission  for  decLsion.  All  decisions  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  by  majority  vote. 

(ei  Any  applic.int  may  obtain  Judici.U  re- 
view of  a  dectilon  by  the  Commission  which 
is  adver.se  to  him  by  filing  a  petition  for  re- 
view in  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  wherein  he  resides  withui 
sixty  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  deci- 
sion is  made.  Tlie  Commission  shall  there- 
upon fUe  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  tlie  Commission  ba.sed  its 
decision,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title 
28.  The  court  shall  have  JurLsdiction  to 
review  the  decision  Ui  accordance  with  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  5  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief 
rts  provided  for  in  such  chapter. 

(f  I  Any  individual  not  able  to  apply  to  the 
Comini.-.sion  for  a  determination  under  sub- 
section (bii2i  of  this  subsection  because 
the  decision  of  the  military  board  concerned 
to  deny  him  an  honorable  discharge  was 
made  after  a  date  sixty  days  prior  to  the 
closing  date  specified  in  sub.section  (c(  of 
this  section  may  obtain  Judicial  review  of 
such  deci.iion  by  hling  a  petition  for  review 
in  the  United  States  district  court  for  the 
district  wherein  he  resides  within  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  such  decision.  The  military 
board  concerned  shall  thereupon  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
the  board  based  its  decLilon  The  court  shall 
have  jurisdic'.oii   to  review   the  decision  of 


the  military  board  In  accordance  with  chap- 
ter 7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  to 
grant  appropriate  relief  as  provided  for  in 
such  chapter. 

RESTORATION   OF  CITIZENSHIP 

Sec.  7.  Upon  petition  to  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  the  United  States  citi- 
zeiu-.hip  of  any  former  citizen  who  states 
that  he  renounced  such  citizenship  solely  or 
partly  because  of  disapproval  of  Involvement 
of  the  United  States  in  Indochina  shall  be 
fully  and  unconditionally  restored. 

St  ITS    IN    THE    DISTRICT    COURTS 

Sec.  8.  (ui  The  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  wlth- 
C'Ut  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy  to 
hear  actions  brought  to  redress  the  depriva- 
tion of  rights  granted  by  section  3  of  this 
Act.  and  to  grant  such  legal  and  equitable 
relief  a.-,  may  be  appropriate. 

ibi  Not  .viihstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2283  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  or 
any  successor  provision  thereto,  a  district 
court  hearing  an  action  brought  pursuant 
to  .sub.sectioii  (a)  of  this  section  may  grant 
injunctive  relief  staying  proceedings  in  a 
State  court. 

.AtTHORIZATlON   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

S.-c.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appio- 
priated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SEPARABILITY   OF  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  10.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  or  to  other  circumstances  .shall 
::ot  he  crectod  thereby. 

EFFECTIVE   DATES 

Six.  II.  Sections  4.  6.  7,  and  8  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  upon  the  date  of  cessation 
of  United  States  military  operations  In  or 
over  South  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, Laos,  and  Thailand  which  date  shall 
be  proclaimed  by  the  President  and  shall  be 
not  later  than  three  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


THE  .MRLINE  PASSENGER  RIGHT 
TO  TRAVEL  ACTT  OF  1973 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
preMous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy i  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
which  I  feel  will  achieve  a  major  step  to- 
ward the  elimination  of  aviation  hijack- 
ing. This  practice  is  the  bane  of  air  travel, 
and  one  of  the  most  devastating,  crimes 
in  modern  times  against  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  time  for  definitive  action  has 
come. 

My  proposal  contains  two  principal 
elements,  one  concerning  international 
a.spects  of  hijacking,  and  the  other  relat- 
ing to  the  domestic  problem. 

First,  the  international  aspects.  In  De- 
cember 1970.  representatives  of  some  77 
nations  attend  a  meeting  at  the  Hague 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  con- 
vention designed  to  present  a  more  uni- 
versal opposition  to  aerial  hijacking. 
That  77  nations  agreed  to  take  part  in 
such  a  meeting  reflects  a  widespread  con- 
cern over  this  evil  practice. 

The  convention  declares  that  persons 
taken  into  custody  who  are  found  guilty 
of  aircraft  hijacking  shall  either  be  pros- 
ecuted or  extradited,  and  further,  that 
the  aircraft  in  question,  and  its  passen- 
gers and  crew  shall  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue onward. 
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The  United  States  signed  the  Hague 
Convention  on  December  16,  1970,  and  in 
September  1971,  the  Senate  ratified  it. 
By  the  end  of  1971,  nearly  all  those  na- 
tions represented  at  the  meeting  had 
signed.  All  of  which  points  up  the  de- 
gree of  international  concern  over  hi- 
jacking, and  a  willingness  to  take  steps 
to  suppress  it  on  a  mutual  basis. 

Having  become  a  party  to  the  conven- 
tion, the  United  States  must  now  go  one 
step  further  to  implement  it.  This,  of 
course,  requires  legislation,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  my  bill.  The  thrust 
of  this  legislative  implementation  is  the 
universal  juiisdictional  provision  which 
has  the  effect  of  making  hijacking  com- 
mitted in  another  counti-y  an  ofifense  in 
the  eyes  of  U.S.  law  enforcement  officials. 
In  other  words,  this  part  of  my  legislation 
constitutes  an  additional  step  we  must 
take  in  order  to  make  our  participation  in 
international  implementation  of  the 
Hague  Convention  fully  effective.  Thus, 
it  is  "must"  legislation  on  which,  the 
Congress  should  act  nromptly. 

Another  major  provision  in  my  bUl  is 
a  specific  authorization  to  the  President 
to  invoke  a  national  boycott  against  na- 
tions which  refuse  to  either  punish  or  ex- 
tradite hijackers.  This  gives  the  Presi- 
dent discretionary  power  to  suspend  air 
transportaton  betweei.  the  United  States 
and  nations  which  do  not  implement  the 
general  principles  of  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion. Further  these  sanctions  may  be 
applied  against  any  nation  which,  it  is 
determined,  is  used  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions or  training,  or  as  a  sanctuary,  or 
which  aids  in  any  way,  terrorist  groups  or 
organizations  involved  in  hijacking  or 
terrorist  practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  French,  the  Africans, 
and  the  Russians  have  ruptiu-ed  ciuTent 
attempts  in  Montreal,  Canada,  to  put 
teeth  into  the  existing  Tokyo  and  Hague 
antisky jacking  conventions  by  refusing 
to  take  sanctions  against  countries  that 
provide  "safe  havens"  for  skyjackers. 

The  French  are  fearful  of  angering 
Algeria  and  other  Arab  nations  and 
thereby  losing  commercial  airline  busi- 
ness. The  African  nations  have  inter- 
preted "safe  haven"  sanctions  as  a  threat 
to  small  countries  waging  wars  of  libera- 
tion and  the  Russians  have  decided  to 
support  the  unalined  countries  to  curry 
favor  with  them.  The  net  result  has  been 
a  breakdown  of  any  international  plan  to 
eliminate  areas  of  the  world  to  which 
skyjackers  could  abscond. 

This  development  coupled  with  the  re- 
cent United  Nations  decision  to  defer 
action  on  "safe  haven"  resolutions — and 
study  the  causes  of  terrorism  for  a  year — 
has  given  lunatics,  criminals,  and  politi- 
cal extremists  a  license  to  hijack  air- 
liners. 

These  are  the  reasons  that  I  have  not 
only  required  in  this  legislation  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  institute 
boycotts  of  air  service  against  nations 
that  fail  to  extradite  or  punish  aerial 
criminals  but  I  also  requue  that  he  deny 
landing  rights  in  the  United  States  to 
planes  from  nations  that  provide  a  sanc- 
tuary for  sky  pirates. 

Strong  measures,  some  will  say.  How- 
ever, I  am  convinced  that  measures  con- 
taining some  substance  are  clearly 
essential. 


The  second  basic  element  of  my  bill 
concerns  the  domestic  hijacking  prob- 
lem— a  problem,  unfortunately,  we  are 
far  from  solving  at  this  time.  The  main 
thrust  of  this  problem  is  the  inadequate 
amount  of  protection  and  surveillance 
provided  at  the  Nation's  airports  for  the 
traveling  public  and  for  airline  and  other 
employees  involved  in  air  travel. 

I  am  proposing  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assume  the  full  and  basic  re- 
sponsibility for  provision  of  airport  pro- 
tection. Under  its  terms,  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  will  be  required 
to  establish  an  air  transportation  secu- 
rity force  of  sufficient  size  to  provide 
much  greater  safety  at  airports.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  lu-gency  of  the  prob- 
lem demands  our  assumption  of  this  re- 
sponsibility with  whatever  means  are  ap- 
propriate. In  a  word,  we  must  match  the 
effort  with  the  need  for  safety. 

Such  a  security  force  will  cost  money. 
For  this,  my  bill  provides  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $50  million  for  the  first  year  a^d 
a  like  amount  for  futui'e  years.  I  consider 
such  an  expenditm-e  not  disproportionate 
to  the  task  and  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting the  public. 

I  envision  that  such  a  security  force 
would  have  delegated  to  them  the  au- 
thority to  detain  and  search  any  person 
intending  to  travel  by  air  to  determine 
if  he  is  carrying  a  dangerous  weapon, 
explosive,  or  other  destruction  substance. 
Second,  the  secmuty  force  would  be  em- 
powered to  search  and  inspect  luggage 
and  property  intended  to  be  placed 
aboard  aircraft.  Third,  to  make  arrests  of 
any  person  whom  the  security  force  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  the  individual 
has  violated  the  security  laws.  Fourth, 
the  security  force  is  authorized  to  be 
armed  sufficiently  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
is  directed  to  issue  a  regulation  to  the 
effect  that  personr  refusing  to  submit  to 
such  a  search  are  to  be  refused  trans- 
portation. 

Another  featui'c  of  my  bill  is  the  pro- 
vision of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional magnetometers  which  are  elec- 
tronic devices  for  screening  individuals 
and  their  luggage  for  metal  objects  such 
as  guns  or  grenades.  To  rationalize,  if 
the  responsibility  for  a  security  force 
properly  falls  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  I  sincerely  believe  to  be  the 
case,  then  it  follows  that  the  provision 
of  surveillance  devices  is  also  incumbent 
on  the  Federal  Government.  Accordingly, 
my  bill  authorizes  $7.5  million  for  the 
purchase  of  additional  magnetometers 
and  the  development  of  new  weapon  de- 
tection devices. 

There  is  a  further  provision  in  my  bill 
which  would  greatly  limit  the  amount  of 
cari-y-on  baggage.  This  would  curb  the 
ease  with  which  some  hijackers  carry 
their  weapons  aboard  with  them. 

These  are  the  major  elements  of  my  bill 
to  put  some  teeth  in  our  antihijacking 
efforts.  I  would  like  to  make  the  observa- 
tion that  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  in  the 
last  Congress  which  contained  proposals 
similar  to  mine.  The  Senate  passed  that 
bill  by  a  75-to-l  margin.  The  lone  dis- 
senting Senator  later  stated  that  his  ob- 
jection centered  solely  on  a  point  other 
than  any  of  the  provisions  I  have  dis- 


cus.sed  here.  Such  substantial  supixirt 
reflects  concern  over  a  serious  problem, 
and  a  desire  to  provide  measures  to  cor- 
rect it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  too  deeply  concerned 
about  liijacking,  and  I  am  certain  that 
my  colleagues  herein  this  Chamber  share 
my  concern.  Temporary  "crash"  pro- 
grams against  skyjacking  have  caused  a 
recent  drop-off  of  piracy  attempts.  Tln.= 
is  to  be  expected.  In  the  long  term,  how- 
ever, this  infamous  practice,  is  continu- 
ing to  grow,  patricularly  in  scope  and 
motivation.  Blackmail  on  a  massive  in- 
ternational .scale,  and  political  extortion 
have  become  common  manifestations  of 
hijacking.  New  schemes  feed  on  the  suc- 
cess of  past  excursions.  We  are  in  a  kind 
of  vicious  cycle  and  only  firm,  effective 
and  lasting  measures  can  resolve  thi.s 
problem. 

In  this  recard.  I  con,sider  the  adminis- 
tration's current  move  to  place  tlie  bui  - 
den  of  airport  protection  on  the  local 
authorities  to  be  totally  inadequate  and 
doomed  to  prove  ineffective.  For  one 
thing,  some  of  the  local  authorities  aie 
opposing  the  takeover  of  the  secuniy 
responsibility  on  groimds  that  they  do  not 
have  money  to  fund  it.  And  rightly  so 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  weakne.'^s  is 
the  inconsistency  from  airj'ort  to  airpoft 
which  is  bound  to  follow.  Moreover,  a 
centrally  directed  security  force  can  ben- 
efit immediately  from  experiences,  and 
even  mistakes,  as  they  occur.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  answer  lies  in  a  Federal 
security  force  which  is  highly  trained  to 
perform  v.hat  is  a  specialized  task. 

It  is  for  all  the.se  reasons  that  I  sub- 
mit, for  proper  reference,  my  bill  on  anii- 
lujacking  measures. 


THE  GREAT  RIVER  ROAD— A  SCENIC 
HIGHWAY  FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  pentle- 
man  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver i  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reintro- 
duce today,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  significant  Federal 
participation  in  the  up-coming  national 
celebration  of  the  Mississippi  Tiicen- 
temiial— the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi  River  by 
Marquette  and  Joliet, 

The  legislation  I  reintroduce  today 
would,  for  the  first  time,  provide  Fed- 
eral assistance,  to  the  10  States  con- 
cerned to  help  in  the  building  and  beau- 
tification  of  the  Great  River  Road— the 
scenic  highways  that  America  will  build 
along  the  shores  of  the  Missi.s.sippi — 
scenic  roads  stretching  from  Canada 
tlu'ough  Minnesota.  Iowa.  Wisconsin,  Il- 
linois, Mis.souri,  Arkansas.  Kentucky. 
Tennessee.  Mi-ssLssippi,  and  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concept  of  the  Great 
River  Road  has  been  discussed  since  the 
1930s.  Originally  it  was  hoped  that  a 
great  National  Parkway  would  be  located 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  After  all. 
It  is  the  most  significant  north-south 
scenic  corridor  in  the  Nation,  and  is 
within  easy  driving  distance  of  millions 
and  millions  of  American  families.  There 
is  no  need  for  me  to  rhapsodize  on  the 
beauty  and  diversity  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Valley — it  is  a  combination  of  tlie 
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ift  Colorado,  the  tropical  and  delta 
les,  the  bluff-shadowed  Rhine,  the 
ue  Danube  triumphant — and  all  be- 
gifining  in  the  lake  countrj'  of  Minne- 
ais  a  clear,  fresh,  north-country 
earn. 

Over  8  years  ago  the  President's  Coun- 
on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty 
refcommended   the   establishment    of    a 
sjptem  of  scenic  and  recreational  high- 
ys  and  parkways.  Tlie  Council  rec- 
oitimended  a  $4  billion.  10-year  program 
provide   the   American   people   with 
kind  of  roads  they  dcferve.  if  they 
really  going  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
and  recreational   values  of   this 
and  beautiful  expanse  of  America 
its  people. 
\fr.  Speaker,  no  type  of  recreation  in 
s  country  is  as  popular  as  pleasure 
Lving.  Americans  drive  more  than  300 
lion  miles  a  yeaz'  for  pleasure — that  is 
nearly  11.000  trips  dov.n  the  entire  length 
the   Great  River   Road — from   Lake 
sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
A  study  of  outdoor  recreation  in  Iowa, 
ests   that   the   demand   for  decent, 
,  and  attractive  scenic  roads  is  far 
oiitpacing  the  roads  we  are  providing. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  Iowa, 
asure  driving  is  the  most  popular  out- 
recreation  activity — 78.7  percent  of 
lowans  average  18  days  of  such  driv- 
a  total  of  more  than  28.1  million 
days  a  year, 
□riving  was  then   followed  by   other 
ivities    closelj'    associated    with    and 
a\iailable  along  the  Gi-eat  River  Road — 
percent  picnicking:  59  percent  sight- 
58  percent  hiking  and  walking: 
percent  fishui?:  and  35  percent  boat- 
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Clearly  the  demand  for  the  access  and 
th»  recreational  facilities  that  would  be 
provided  by  roads  such  as  the  Great 
River  Road  is  overwhelming  and  is  in- 
cr  casing  almost  geometrically. 

VIr.  Speaker,  the  day  may  very  well 

copie  when  we  will  see  stretching  along 

banks  of  the  Mississippi  the  parkway 

Americans    desene.    Clearly    the 

is  there.  But  today,  in  consonance 

recommendations   of   the  Federal 

.vay  Administration   and   the  Na- 

ti(Jnal  Park  Service,  we  must  necessarily 

lor  our  plans  to  the  financial  realities 

face.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  in- 

•duce  a  bill  that  embodies  the  philoso- 

and  hopes  of  the  two  distinguished 

clfcirmen  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 

of  the  Congress,  Congressman  Blat- 

and  Senator  Randolph  and  yet  pays 

to   the  economic   realities  of  the 
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Today.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
w1 11  provide  a  beginning  of  this  system  of 
sc  ;nic  highways  we  all  recognize  as  so 
nqcessarj'. 

would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
Gieat  River  Road  is  not  to  become  an 
e^ressway  or  super  highway  designed 
heavy  commercial  traflBc  and  thus 
the  essential  environmental  and 
hetic  values  we  are  trj-ing  to  pre- 
«e  along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
system  is  and  will  continue  to  utilize 
pilesent  rights-of-way.  but  these  rights- 
of  -way  will  oe  improved  in  order  to  pro- 
vile  permanent  protection  for  the  road 
ar  d  the  river — protection  from  inappro- 
piiate  and  unsightly  development. 


The  biU  I  introduce  would  provide 
$30  million  for  each  of  2  fiscal  years.  It 
would  help  States  begin  acquisition  of 
properties  and  easements  necessary  to 
protect  the  ennronmental  and  esthetic 
values  on  the  Mississippi  banks.  It  would 
also  provide  some  beginning  help  in  con- 
structing and  reconstructing  the  road 
surfaces  themselves  and  the  attendant 
scenic  viewing  points  and  roadside  parks 
nece.>sary  for  proper  enjoyment  of  the 
vistas  t!ie  Mississippi  affords. 

Thus,  this  project  clearly  demon- 
strates that  this  type  of  highway  im- 
proveuient  and  scenic  development  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  essential  job  of 
preserving  and  enhancing  the  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  beuin  some- 
where. I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Great 
River  Road  will  serve  as  a  worthy  proto- 
tyije  of  the  national  system  of  scenic 
highways  we  v.iU  eventually  enjoy.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  worthy  place  to  begin 
nor  a  more  auspicious  date  on  which  to 
begin  this  undertaking.  The  Mi.ssLssippi 
is  an  integral  scenic  corridor — we  cele- 
brate tlie  300th  anniversary  of  its  dis- 
covery tliis  year — the  need  is  recog- 
nized— modest  funds  are  requested — 
congressional  awareness  and  support 
are  promising. 

It  IS  my  hope  that  the  Congress  v.-ill 
take  this  opportunity  to  provide  all 
Americans  with  this  beginning — a  begin- 
ning too  long  delayed:  but  a  begin- 
ning whose  time  has  come. 

There  is  a  phrase  very  much  in  evi- 
dence today:  "Let's  make  driving  a  good 
thing  again!"  Mr.  Speaker,  let  we  in  the 
Congiess  provide  a  place  for  that  to  hap- 
pen— along  the  beautiful,  scenic,  and 
historic  banks  of  the  gi-eat  Mississippi 
River. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  very  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Public  Works  Committee 
for  sponsoring  this  bill  with  me.  His 
guidance  and  encouragement  has  been 
the  critical  force  in  holding  out  hope  to 
us  all  that  this  long  delayed  dream  will 
be  realized. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of  the 
bill  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  in 
the  Record: 

H,R.  3372 

A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  Federal  funding 
of  land  and  easement  acquisitions  and  the 
construction   and   improTement  of    neces- 
sary rosids  and  scenic  viewing  facilities  in 
order    to   develop    a    national   scenic    and 
recreanoual  highway  program. 
Be  it  enacted  bri  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprcntntatucs    of     tlie     United     States    of 
America  '.n  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter  1   of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  section  as  follows: 

'•§  145.  Development  of  a  prototype  of  a  r.a- 
tlonal  highway  program, 
'■  I  a  I  ( 1 1  The  Congress  finds — 
"(A)    that   there   are   significant   esthetic 
and  recreational  values  to  be  derived  from 
making  places  of  scenic  and  natural  beauty 
and    historical,    archeological.    or    scientific 
interest  accessible  to  ihe  public; 

"(B)  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the  num- 
ber and  quality  of  scenic  roads,  parkways, 
and  highways  aTRilable  to  the  motoring 
public: 

"(Ci  that  with  incretused  population,  great- 
er leisure  time  and  higher  percentage  of  pri- 
vately ow!ied  automotive  vehicles,  more  fam- 


ilie-;  f.i.^n  ever  are  seeking  suitable  areas  in 
which   ;o  drive  for  pleasure  and  recreation: 

■  iDi  that  the  t'rowth  of  cities  and  large 
metropolitan  centers  has  decreased  the 
quantity  of  open-space  and  recreational 
area.s  available  to  the  general  public,  espe- 
cially urban  dwellers;  and 

"(El  that  substantial  economic,  social. 
cuUural.-  educational,  and  psychological 
benc-tita  c mid  be  gained  from  a  "nationwide 
svstem  of  attrar-tive  roadways  making  po.-- 
sible  wido-,pread  enjoyment  of  natural  and 
recreatloK.il  resources. 

'  (2)  It  is  therefore  the  purpcse  of  this 
seciiou  to  provide  a.ssistance  to  the  States 
and  to  other  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies j-iavini;  jurisdiction  over  Federal  lanci> 
f'pen  tj  the  public  in  order  to  develop  high- 
v,-i-s  rhrcuL'hout  the  Nation  to  satisfy  such 
needs  ai;d  'o  p'-ove  H-.e  actual  national  feasi- 
bility of  such  a  svstem  through  direct  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  Improvement  and 
cou.-,iiaction  of  the  Great  River  Road  and 
aiteadani  lacUities  and  to  further  provide 
for  Federal  participation  in  the  celebration 
of  the  tnce-.iteniiial  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Mis.-i-^.iippi  River. 

•ibi  As  soon  as  possible  after  the  date  of 
ei.r.ctment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
esrablish  criteria  for  the  location  and  con- 
-struct.jn  or  reconstruction  of  the  Great 
River  R,oad  by  the  ten  States  bordering  the 
Miic^iosippi  River  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
purpo.so  of  this  section.  Such  criteria  shall 
!:'c:udo  requirements  that — 

•ill  priority  be  given  In  the  location  of 
the  Great  River  Road  near  or  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  larger  population  centers  of  the 
S:ate  and  further  priority  be  given  to  the 
cor.structiou  and  improvement  of  the  Great 
River  Road  in  the  proximity  of  the  conflu- 
e:.ce  oi"  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Wis- 
co;  sin  River: 

■  ''-"-ihe  Gre.it  River  Road  be  connected 
with  Other  Federal  aid  highways  and  prefer- 
ably with  the  Interstate  Systein; 

•'  3)  the  Great  River  Road  be  marked  wi'h 
i:naorm  identifying  signs; 

(4|  effective  control,  as  defined  In  section 
1.31  c-l  of  this  title,  of  signs,  displays,  and 
do-,  ices  A  ill  be  provided  along  the  Great  River 
Ro.id: 

"10)  the  provisions  of  section  129(a)  of 
this  title  shall  not  apply  to  any  hrid-e 
or  tunnel  on  the  Great  River  Road  and  no 
fees  shall  be  charged  for  the  use  of  any  fa- 
cility constructed  with  assistance  under  this 
section. 

•  ic)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  construction'  Includes  the  acqulsitloa 
of  areas  of  historical,  archeological.  or  scien- 
tific interest,  necessary  easements  for  scenic 
ptirpcRes.  and  the  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  roadside  rest  areas  (including  appro- 
priate recreational  faculties) ,  scenic  viewing 
areas,  and  other  appropriate  faclUtles  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
tiiis  section. 

"(d)  Highways  constructed  or  recon- 
structed pursuant  to  this  section  (except 
subsection  (g) )  shall  be  mamtalned  by  the 
appropriate  state  or  local  Jurisdiction  and 
•shall  remain  within  their  present  highway 
s\-stem  designation  except  with  respect  to 
such  provisions  of  this  title  as  the  Secretary 
determines  are  not  consistent  with  this  sec- 
tion, 

"lei  Funds  authorized  for  each  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  si^bsecftion  (h)(1)  shall  t>e  ap- 
portioned among  the  ten  States  bordering 
the  MLssissippl  River  on  the  basis  of  their 
relative  needs  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
for  payments  to  carry  otit  the  purpose  of  this 
section. 

"(f)  The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
project  for  any  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tiun  pursuant  to  the  preceding  subsections 
of  this  seriiou  shall  be  fiO  per  ceutiun  ot  such 
cost. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
sult with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  depart- 
ments aiid  ;\cencies  having  jurisdiction  over 
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Federal  lands  open  to  the  public  in  order  to 
enter  into  appropriate  arrangements  for  nec- 
essary construction  or  reconstrviction  of 
highways  on  such  lands  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  seciton.  To  the  extent  applicable 
criteria  applicable  to  highways  constructed 
or  reconstructed  by  the  States  pursuant  to 
thLs  section  shall  be  applicable  to  highways 
constructed  or  reconstructed  pursuant  to 
this  subsection.  Funds  authorized  pursuant 
to  subsection  (h)(2i  shall  be  used  to  pay 
the  entire  cost  of  construction  or  reconstruc- 
tion pursuant  to  tills  subsection, 

"(h)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  ( 1 )  not 
to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  1975.  for 
allocations  to  the  States  pursuant  to  this 
section,  and  (2)  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1974. 
and  1975.  to  carr>'  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (g)." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  1 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"145.  Development  of  a  prototype  of  a  na- 
tional scenic  and  recreational  high- 
way program". 


DELEGATE  ANTONIO  B.  WON  PAT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Matsunacai  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  request  per- 
mission to  insert  into  today's  Record  a 
resolution  from  the  11th  Guam  Legis- 
lature hailing  the  election  of  the  terri- 
tory's fii-st  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, Antonio  B.  Won  Pat. 

Delegate  Won  Pat  has  served  his  peo- 
ple well,  as  many  of  you  here  know.  For 
over  two  decades  Tony  Won  Pat  has  been 
coming  to  Washington  as  an  emissary 
before  the  Federal  Government  for  his 
constituents.  During  the  years  Tony  has 
made  countless  appearances  before  con- 
gressional committees  in  his  efforts  to 
gain  additional  benefits  for  Guam.  And, 
the  amazing  record  of  his  accomplish- 
ments as  a  result  of  his  hard  work  is  a 
tribute  to  Tony  Won  Pat. 

As  this  resolution  indicates,  the  leg- 
islature and  the  people  of  Guam  are 
proud  of  the  tremendous  progress,  both 
politically,  and  economically,  which  they 
have  made  in  the  past  few  years,  and 
rightly  so.  It  is  hard  for  those  of  us  who 
enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  our  American 
citizenship  to  realize  just  how  far  our 
fellow  Americans  in  the  Western  Pa- 
cific have  come.  Less  than  6  years  ago, 
even  though  they  too  were  American 
citizens,  the  people  of  Guam  not  only 
lacked  representation  in  Congress,  but 
they  were  denied  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor. Moreover.  Guam  was  not  included 
in  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Fed- 
eral grant  programs,  thereby  placing  a 
serious  stumbling  block  in  their  prog- 
ress. 

Largely  due  to  the  dedicated  efforts 
of  one  man,  Tony  Won  Pat,  and  with 
the  generous  imderstanding  of  the  Con- 
gress, Guam  today  participates  in  over 
100  grant-in-aid  programs,  elects  its 
own  chief  executive,  and  last  November 
the  people  of  Guam  voted  to  send  its 
CXIX 182— Part  3 


foremost  spokesman.  Delegate  Won  Pat, 
to  serve  with  us  in  the  House. 

As  an  old  friend  of  the  Guam  Dele- 
gate, I  welcome  him  as  our  coUieague,  as 
I  am  sure  so  do  my  fellow  Members. 

The    Guam    Legislature's    resolution 
follows : 
Eleventh    Gt  .\:.i    Lc&islati  p.e.    1972    Second 

Regular    SessioiV — Resolution    No,    667 

Introduced  by  F.  T.  Ramirez,  W.  D.  L. 
Plores.  J.  B.  Butler,  J.  R.  Duenas.  T.  C.  Char- 
fauros.  J.  A.  Perez,  A.  A.  Sekt,  A.  L.  Cristobal, 
L.  S.  N.  Paulino,  A.  C.  Sanchez,  F.  R.  Santos, 
P.  J.  Bordallo,  O.  L.  Delfin,  F.  G.  Lujan,  and 
G.  M.  Bamba, 

Relative  to  commeiiduig  the  Honorable 
Antonio  B.  Won  Pat  upon  his  election  as 
Guam's  first  non-voting  delegate  to  the 
United  States  Congress  and  declaring  the 
election  of  Guam's  representative  in  Con- 
gress as  one  of  the  milestones  in  Guam's  at- 
tainment of  local  self-government. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Guam: 

Whereas,  the  territory  of  Guam  was  ceded 
to  the  United  Slates  as  a  result  of  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  of  December  10,  1898,  which  ended 
the  Spanish-American  War;  and 

Whereas,  the  island  of  Guam  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  States  Navy  for  al- 
most fifty  years,  its  indigenous  people  hav- 
ing the  status  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam  enacted 
by  the  United  States  Congress  in  1950  estab- 
lished civil  government  on  Guam  and  be- 
stowed American  citizenship  upon  its  in- 
habitants, the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
thus  granting  the  people  of  Guam  a  sub- 
stantial measure  of  self-government;   and 

Whereas,  another  milestone  in  the  terri- 
tory's constitutional  development  was 
achieved  in  1968,  with  the  passage  by  the 
United  States  Congress  of  the  Elected  Gov- 
ernorship Bill  for  Guam,  which  resulted  In 
the  election  of  Guam's  first  elected  Governor 
and  Lt.  Governor  In  November  of  1970;  and 

Whereas,  H.R.  3237  enacted  by  the  92d 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1971  ex- 
tended representafron  to  the  territory  of 
Guam  in  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and 

WTiereas,  Honorable  Antonio  B.  Won  Pat 
was  elected  In  November  of  1972  to  hold  the 
prestigious  office  of  Guam's  first  non-vothig 
delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives:  and 

Whereas,  the  meml>ers  of  this  Legislature 
recognize  that  the  cornerstone  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  Is  the  concept 
of  self-government  In  which  the  people  deter- 
mine  their   own   form   of   government;    and 

■Whereas,  it  is  the  consensus  of  this  Leg- 
islature that  the  people  of  Guam  desire  closer 
ties  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  the  Ameri- 
can Mainland  and  that,  having  gained  a 
voice  in  the  halls  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. Guam  has  made  substantial  and  un- 
deniable progress  toward  the  attainment  of 
this  goal:  and 

■Whereas,  the  people  of  Guam  who  now  en- 
Joy  this  measure  of  self-determination  and 
self-government  consider  any  requirements 
for  periodic  reports  to  foreign  powers  or  the 
United  Nations  relative  to  their  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  status  as  an  intrusion  and 
Infringement  on  their  dignity  and  rights  a."? 
a  self-governing  people:  now  therefore  be 
it 

Re.solved,  that  the  Eleventh  Guam  Legl.sla- 
ture  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam  does 
hereby  commend  the  Honorable  Antonio  B. 
Won  Pat  upon  his  election  in  November  of 
1972  as  Guam's  first  elected  Non-Voting  Dele- 
gate to  the  United  States  Congress:  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Eleventh  Guam  Legisla- 
ture on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam  does 
hereby  declare  any  requirement  for  making 


periodic  rpports  to  any  foreign  "power  or  to 
the  Viuted  Nations  on  its  political,  economic 
and  social  status  to  be  an  infringement  en 
Guam's  present  level  of  self-rule  and  de- 
meaning to  the  people  of  Guam  and  does 
hereby  assert  that  any  such  requirement 
should  therefore  be  terminated  forthwith; 
and  be  it  fitrther 

Resolved,  thfit  th.e  Speaker  certify  to  ai.d 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adoption 
hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be  tliere- 
after  transmitted  to  the  Honorable  Ant9:iio 
B.  V\'on  Pat.  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In'etior 
to  the  Secretary  ol  State,  to  the  Spe.-^ker  of 
ihe  House  of  Repre.sentatives,  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  Se:;ate,  to  the  Chairman  Hou,-e 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  .Affairs, 
to  the  Chairmati,  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Itisular  Affairs  and  to  the 
Governor  of  Guam, 

Dtily  and  regularly  adopted  on  the  17;  h 
day  of  November,  1972 

\.  C,  Sanchez, 

Acting  Speat.cr 
F.  G.  Lujan, 
Act.ng  Legislative  Secrrtar;/. 


ABORTION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
pievious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maiyland  'Mr.  Hocan'  ia 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Ml-,  HOGAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  Tuesday 
mornuig  I  lield  a  press  conference  to 
annotmce  my  intention  to  introduce  a 
constitutional  amendment  •H,J.  Res, 
261 1  reestablishing  constitutional  pro- 
tections for  the  unborn  which  the  U,S, 
Supreme  Court  has  abolished.  The  ques- 
tions and  answers  from  that  press  con- 
ference might  be  of  interest  to  our  col- 
leagues, I,  therefore,  insert  the  material 
in  tlie  Record  at  this  point: 
Press  Conference 

Question,  Under  the  wording  of  the 
amendment,  are  there  any  provisions  by 
which  abortion  may  be  permitted  to  protect 
the  mother's  health,  or  along  those  lines^ 

Mr,  HoGAN.  "yes.  .t  has  always  been  the 
law  that  when  thue  is  a  decision  between 
the  survival  of  the  mother  and  the  survnal 
of  the  baby,  it  Is  justifiable  to  choose  one 
life  over  the  other.  My  amendment  would  in 
no  Way  change  that , 

Question,  Tlie  latest  Gallup  poll  showed 
that,  by  a  very  slim  margin,  the  majoritv 
of  the  .American  people— not  Just  the  wom- 
en—but the  people — favor  abortion.  Rea]i,s- 
tically.  what  are  your  chances  of  getting  two- 
thirds  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port your  amendment? 

Mr,  HoGAN  First  of  all.  on  the  Gallup  poll 
itseli.  I  do  not  know  how  the  questions  were 
phr.used.  so  I  have  no  way  of  asse.^slng  the 
validity  or  the  eflicacy  of  this  poll  as  to  real 
public  opinion  on  aijortion,  A  more  efficacious 
"poll"  is  the  fact  that  some  37  .^tate  legisla- 
tures have  rejected  liberalized  abortion  pro- 
posal.- The  politicians  in  those  legislatures 
obvioiusly  are  responsive  to  the  pec>ple  who 
elected  them,  .^s  I  pointed  out.  abortion  was 
also  rejected  by  referenda  la.sl  November 
in  North  Dakota  by  77  ,  and  m  Michigan  by 
63',.  Now.  as  to  the  .second  que^tlon:  Can- 
didly, the  hopes  are  slim.  It  might  take  dec- 
ides to  turn  around  this  decisions.  It  also 
took  decades  to  turn  around  tlie  Dred  Scott 
decision. 

Question  I've  noted  th.U  the  opposition 
to  abortion  is  portrayed  as  coming  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chttrch,  I  represent  the 
publication  of  a  Protestant  denomination, 
which  Is  also  opposed  to  abortion  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  If  you  think  the  opposition 
has  been  fairly  or  unfairly  portrayed  by  the 
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media  as  coming  primarily  from  the  Roman 
qatbollc  Church. 

Mr.  HocAN.  I  feel  that  It  has  been  unfairly 
^presented  as  coming  from  the  Catholic 
qhurch.  Abortion  is  no  more  a  Catholic  issue 
an  extermination  of  the  Jews  in  Nazi  Ger- 
rAany  was  a  Jewish  issue.  This  is  a  moral, 
I  gal  and  an  ethical  question.  In  the  State 
Maryland,  the  leader  of  the  anti-abortion 
is  a  Baptist  minister.  In  the  State  of 
Ktinnesota,  the  anti-abortion  eilort  is  led  by 
Lfitherans.  This  is  by  no  means  a  Catholic 
iue  or  even  a  religious  Isstie. 
Question.  Do  you  have  any  co-sponsors  of 
)ur  constitutional  amendment? 
Mr.  HoGAN.  At  this  point,  I  have  no  co- 
sAonsors.  Although  I  know  a  number  of  Con- 
g  essmen  who  do  support  the  concept.  I 
not  asl£  for  co-sponsors  because  ( 1 )  I 
to  respond  as  quickly  as  possible 
the  American  people  still  had  fresh  In 
t^eir  minds  the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 
)  I  know  that  trying  to  persuade  and  con- 
iiice  my  colleagues  Is  going  to  be  a  tough 
truggle,  because  abortion  is  a  very  con- 
ti^verslal  political  issue.  I  did  not  want  to 
for  co-sponsors  until  I  have  had  a  chance 
convince  them. 

Question.  In  view  of  the  comments  the 
P^ldent   has  made  on   abortion,   and   his 
strong  feelings  against  U,  have  you  had 
indication  that  the  White  House  might 
into  this  at  all? 
Mr.  HoGAN.  I  hope  that  the  President  will 
his    support    to    this    Constitutional 
ihendment.  He  has  clearly  indicated  his  op- 
p<fsltion  to  abortion.  Two  years  ago,  I  was 
In    working    with    the    White    House 
turn  around  the  Department  of  Defenses 
p*icy  regarding  abortions   in  military  hos- 
pifals.  Since  we  had  the  support  and  cooper- 
of  the  White  House  in  that.  I  hope  we 
have  it  in  this.  I  hope  that  all  men  in  all 
of  life,  civilian  and  public.  In  the  legal 
pibfession,  the  medical  profession  and  every 
ot|ier,  will  Join  with  us  in  this  effort.  And  I 
in  all  sincerity,  there  is  no  more  Impor- 
issue  before  the  American  people  and 
the  Congress.  If  this  remains  the  law 
the  land,  then  all  other  rights  have  no 
meaning  whatsoever.  Because  once  you  con- 
that  government  has  the  right  to  take 
It's  a  short  step  to  say  "We  can  take  the 
of  the  unborn  so  we  can  take  the  life  of 
senile  and  the  infirm  and  the  lame  and 
retarded  and  then  the  blacks  and  the 
s.  or  other  minorities.  This  Is  a  terrible 
step  for  us  to  be  taking,  and  we  have 
turn   it   back   if  our  civilization,    as    we 
It.  is  to  survive.  I  dont  say  that  to 
■  :  I  mean  that  literally. 
Juestlon.  Yovir  amendment  Is  also  directed 
ag  linst  euthanasia? 
At.  Hocan.  Yes. 
Juestion.    Does    this    mean    withholding 

treatment  in  hopeless  cases? 
i.Ir.  HocAK.  That  is  an  ethical  question  for 
medical    profession    itself.    What    this 
idment   prohibits    is   a   positive   act   to 
conclude  life.  Denial  of  medical  assistance  in 
ijarticular  situation  may  be  Justifiable  mor- 
ethlcally  and  legally.  One  is  not  required 
use  extraordinary  measures  to  keep  a  per- 
allve.  but  one  cannot  take  direct,  posi- 
measures   to  end   another's   life. 
I  Question.  There  are  those  who  say  with  a 
such  as  yours,  there  will  be  lots  of  un- 
pregnancies.  Without  the  proper  day 
centers  .  .  .  How  do  you  answer  this? 
.  HocAN.  Let  me  answer  by  asking  you  a 
stion:  Can  you  say  that  you  were  a  con- 
ience   to   your   parents   when   you   came 
"  That  you  were  a  "wanted"  pregnancy? 
s  is  a  thing  we  ought  to  think  about.  Now. 
Tiy  case,  if  you'll  pardon  a  personal  refer- 
,  I  was  born  in  the  depression,  and  my 
was  out   of   work.   I   know   that   the 
of  my  impending  arrival  was  not  met 
hosannas  of  great  Joy.  At  the  time  when 
family  was  under  a  terrible  strain  Just  to 
.'ive,  I  was  on  the  way.  It  would  have  been 
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very  convenient  and  It  would  have  solved  a 
lot  of  economic  problems,  for  my  family  to 
have  eliminated  my  presence  through  abor- 
tlon.  But  thank  God  they  didn't. 

Maybe  your  mother  and  father  were  In  the 
same  situation.  Maybe  you  were  an  incon- 
venience to  them.  Is  the  convenience  of  two 
people  or  one  person  sufficient  Justification 
to  deny  life  to  another  human  being?  That 
is  the  basic  question  involved  in  abortion. 
Let's  e.xtend  this  argument.  Tliere  are  so 
many  people  who  have  young  children  who 
are  greatly  inconveniencing  them.  The 
mother  wants  to  work,  or  she  want  to  go 
places:  the  father  doesn't  want  to  be  bur- 
dened with  the  responsibilities  of  parent- 
hood. The  child  is  a  burden.  He  cries  all  the 
time  and  keeps  his  parents  awake.  Should  we 
give  them  the  right  to  destroy  this  unwanted 
post-pregnancy?  A  one-year-old  child  can- 
not siUTive  without  the"  stistenance  of  his 
mother  and  father  or  another  human  being 
and  neither  can  a  fetus.  All  we're  ttjlklng 
about  is  a  matter  of  age.  Prom  conception  to 
death.  Pregnancy  to  childhood  to  old  age. 
That's  the  life  span.  Where  in  that  spectrum 
do  we  have  the  Justification  to  take  life? 
Interestingly,  the  Chinese  count  age  not  from 
birth,  but  from  conception,  and  that's  one 
of  the  most  ancient  civilizations  of  all. 

Question.  Congressman,  a  number  of  Con- 
stitutional experts  have  speculated  that  It's 
possible  to  pass  a  bill  by  a  simple  majority 
of  Congress  limiting  the  courts'  appellate 
Jurisdiction  and  to  prevent  the  courts  In 
that  way  from  forcing  this  present  situation. 
Have  you  given  any  thought  to  this? 

Mr.  HoGAN.  Yes.  I  would  support  it  If  It 
would  be  effective,  but  I  don't  think  it  would 
be.  There  is  a  recent  history  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Ignoring  the  actions  and  intentions  of 
Congress.  And.  without  bringing  up  another 
controversial  issue,  busing  Is  in  that  same 
category.  A  simple  statute  will  not  do  the 
Job.  I  think  the  only  answer  to  cope  with  this 
problem  is  a  Constitutional  amendment.  Peo- 
ple talked  to  me  sometime  ago  about  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  on  abortion  and  I 
said  that  I  didn't  want  to  introduce  a  Consti- 
tutional amendment  because  the  Constitu- 
tion already  protected  the  right  to  life  of  the 
unborn  child,  because  no  human  being  could 
be  denied  his  life  or  liberty  without  due 
process  of  law.  and  that  we're  all  entitled  to 
equal  protection  of  the  law.  That  had  been 
the  law  of  the  United  States  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 22.  1973.  Now  due  process  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  are  denied  to  one  segment 
of  the  population  who  had  always  been  af- 
forded these  Constitutional  protections. 
That's  the  minority  that  cant  speak  for 
themselves,  the  unborn  children.  So  now 
I'm  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  a  Consti- 
tutional amendment,  because  I  thhik  that's 
the  only  way  we  can  overturn  this  decision. 
Question,  Would  this  preclude  the  death 
penalty  in  the  future  if  this  is  passed? 

Mr,  HoGAN,  No,  it  would  not.  becau.se  under 
the  death  penally  an  individual  is  accorded 
due  process. 

Question.  Congressman,  under  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision,  the  Court  will  not 
allow  any  kind  of  abortion  that  will  affect 
the  life  of  the  unborn  up  to  the  time  of 
viabUity;  then  from  viability  to  the  moment 
before  birth  only  if  the  laws  allows  to  save 
the  life  and  health.  The  courts  have  also 
defined  health  to  be  the  psychological  and 
emotional  state  of  the  mother  and  family, 
her  age.  The  Court  ha,s  also  held  that  the 
prosecutor  may  not  call  the  doctor  to  the 
stand.  So  a  prosecutor  would  have  to  prove 
beyond  a  rea.sonable  doubt,  without  calling 
tlie  doctor,  that  in  the  mind  of  the  doctor 
the  abortion  was  not  performed  for  all  these 
various  reasons.  Based  on  yotir  experience 
hi  law  enforcement,  would  you  say  that,  in 
essence,  the  Supreme  Court  lias  allowed  abor- 
tion on  demand  up  to  the  day  of  birth? 

Mr.  HocAN.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  a  good 
statement.  All  the  phraseologj-  in  the  decision 


•ttill  have  the  effect  of  creating  wholesale 
abortion  on  demand  without  any  restrictions. 
We  have  experience  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  back  up  this  contention.  The 
Vuitch  case,  in  effect,  threw  out  all  restric- 
tions on  abortion  in  D.C.  The  Supreme  Court 
in  that  case  said  that  the  statute  Vuitch  was 
convicted  under  was  not  Constitutionally 
vague,  but  it  said  that  the  mentel  health 
of  the  mother  was  Justifiable  reason  for  term- 
inating pregnancy.  So  that  has  become  a 
very  frivolous  excuse  for  aborthig  unborn 
babies. 

No  assessment  of  any  kind  Is  made  No 
p.-:.ychologist,  no  psychiatrist,  examines  the 
wonwn  In  depth  to  make  a  determination 
that  her  very  mental  health  requires  the 
termination  of  pregnancy.  The  effect  Is  that 
anyone  who  wants  an  abortion  In  D.C.  gets  it, 
for  any  reason,  and  that's  abortion  on  de- 
mand. This  recent  Supreme  Court  decision 
will  create  abortion  on  demand  all  over  the 
Nation. 

Question.  You  note  that  many  abortions 
have  been  perfomed  primarUy  so  the  woman 
will  not  have  a  baby,  and  In  the  light  of 
this,  could  you  give  us  some  Idea  of  your 
attitude  toward  contraception  and  specifical- 
ly w  hether  you  plan  to  co-sponsor  and  work 
for  renewal  of  the  Tydlngs  bill  to  provide 
family  planning  services. 

Mr.  HoGAN.  I  don't  know  about  any  Tydings 
bill— he's  not  around  anymore.  When  the 
Family  Planning  BUI  was  before  the  Con- 
gress. I  did  support  It.  Let's  make  one  thing 
abundantly  clear:  There  Is  a  complete  dif- 
ference between  contraception — birth  pre- 
vention—and abortion.  Antklt's  unfortunate 
that  people  do  confuse  theW  In  their  minds 
But  lets  define  what  they  are.  Birth  con- 
trol, contraception,  is  prevention  of  birth— 
not  allowing  life  to  start.  Now,  that's  accept- 
able, as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  But  once  life 
has  begun,  then  I  say  no  human  being  has 
the  right  to  conclude  that  life  without  due 
process  of  law.  I  distinguish  the  two  com- 
pletely. 

Question.  Suppose  a  morning-after  pli] 
v^ere  developed.  Wouldn't  that  be*^nta- 
mount  to  abortion? 

Mr,  HoGAN.  Well.  I'm  not  a  physician  and 
Tm  not  a  medical  scientist,  but  it's  my  un- 
dwstandlng  that  It  would  not,  because  It 
wotiid  prevent  conception  from  happening 
It  would  prevent  the  seed  of  life  from  be- 
ginning. 

Question.  With  the  state  laws  now  struck 
down,  we  have  h\  effect  abortion  of  demand 
for  nine  months.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr,  HoGAN.  Yes,  that  is  my  Interpretation 
of  what  the  Supreme  Court  decision  will 
niean.  regardless  of  the  way  they  have 
phra-sed  it.  Here's  another  point:  Thev  say 
tliat  for  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancv 
without  any  conditions  whatsoever  the 
woman  can  have  the  baby  destroyed.  So 
whats  to  prevent  a  woman  from  going  in 
who  s  six  months  pregnant  and  saving  she's 
tnree  months  pregnant? 

Question,  If  this  decision  is  permitted  to 
stand,  how  long  do  you  think  It  will  be 
beiore  the  right  to  life  Is  denied  other  cla.sses 
ot  people? 

^^^.  HoGAN.  Well,  that  would  be  speculative 
ct'L"'-''  f^^y,  ^  ''■'"  f^omment  that  the  Florida 
st.ate  legislature  has  had  introduced  a 
etnhanasia  bill  which  says  that  an  individual 
can  decide  when  his  life  will  be  destroved 
btit— now  get  this— if  you  think  that  I  "am 
e.Naggeratlng  in  what  I  said  during  my  in- 
troductory remarks  about  where  this  is  going 
to  take  us_this  proposed  statute  says  that 
w  lien  an  Individual  Is  not  competent  to  make 
tnat  decision  for  himself,  it  can  be  made  by 
hi.s  next  to  kin!  So  that  means  that  any  of 
u.>  ha-s  the  right  to  say,  "My  mother  Is  senile, 
a  dredge  on  society,  and  it's  very  expensive 
for  me  to  keep  her  in  that  nursing  home, 
and  she  doesn't  make  too  much  sense  when 
I  go  to  .see  her  anyway.  She's  not  competent 
lo  maiie  that  decision,  that  she  ought  to  now 
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die  so  I'm  going  to  make  it  for  her.  '  If  that 
doesn't  shock  the  conscience  of  America, 
nothing  will. 

Question.  You  make  a  parallel  with  Nazi 
Germany.  Just  as  speculation,  suppose  we 
were  living  at  tlie  time  of  Nazi  Germany, 
and  we  knew  this  was  going  on.  but  we  were 
unatjle  to  change  it.  I  don't  know  wliat  the 
demands  would  be  then.  But  to  bring  it  to 
our  present  situation,  suppose  the  Constitu- 
tional amendment  is  not  successful,  or  it  ap- 
pears it's  going  to  be  70  years.  Suppose  it  is 
that  long.  We  are  faced,  or  people  who  be- 
lieve that  life  begins  at  conception  are  faced, 
with  many  years  of  kilUng  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  their  fellow  human  beings.  Would 
you  be  inclined  to  specuU.te  or  to  recom- 
mend any  sort  of  remedial  action?  I  mean, 
what  does  one  do  if  all  tlie  old  people  are 
being  killed  oft"?  Wliat  would  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  fellow  citizens? 

Mr.  HoGAN.  Well,  that  would  be  a  difficult 
tjuestion  to  answer,  because  if  you  accept  our 
form  of  government,  where  we're  supposedly 
a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  (and, 
as  an  attorney,  my  confidence  in  that  situa- 
tion as  existing  in  the  United  States  is  very 
shaken  at  tliis  point) .  we  have  to  work  with- 
in the  system.  There  is  a  vehicle  through 
which  we  can  impose  the  will  of  the  majority 
on  the  courts  and  that  rotite  which  is  open 
to  us  is  the  Constitutional  amendment.  That 
is  the  route  I  have  chosen. 

Question.  Of  course,  if  the  Gallup  Poll 
Is  right,  and  it's  not  the  will  of  the  majority, 
that  makes  it  In  an  even  more  difficult.  Isn't 
it?  Because  It's  still  medically,  morally  and 
ethically  a  human  being. 

Mr.  HoGAN.  Yes.  it's  a  very  dark  day.  Maylje 
we  should  start  shopping  for  another  coun- 
try. 

Question.  What  Is  your  response  to  those 
who  have  said  that  yoiu:  amendment  would 
threaten  religious  freedom  for  those  who 
do  not  believe  In  abortion? 

Mr.  HoGAN.  First  of  all,  there  are  several 
sects  which  oppose  abortion.  Orthodox  Jews 
are  as  opposed  to  abortion  as  any  group  In 
America.  But  again,  as  I  said,  earlier,  this  la 
not  a  religious  Issue.  This  Is  a  moral  issue. 
This  is  a  legal  Issue.  The  point  Is  that  the 
unborn  child  has  legal  rights  that  have  now 
been  obliterated.  He  had  those  rights.  We've 
always  given  him  the  legal  right  to  In- 
herit, to  sue.  have  a  guardian  appointed  for 
him.  to  have  things  done  to  preserve  his  life. 
We've  always  done  that.  And  now  we  say 
he  has  no  right  to  live.  So  this  is  a  legal, 
medical  and  moral  question.  It  is  not  a  re- 
ligious question.  But  we  ought  not  even  to 
consider  the  religious  aspects  of  this,  be- 
cause I  think  they  are  extraneotis  to  what 
it  is  we're  talking  about. 

Question.  Congressman,  a  lot  of  women 
are  going  to  be  concerned  with  this  In  term« 
of  Its  enforceability.  What  you  are  doing  In 
fact,  with  this  restrictive  abortion  law,  Is 


forcing  v.s  bnc;:  to  the  back-alley  abortion- 
ist. 

Mr.  HoGAN.  First  of  all.  if  its  illegal,  a 
woman  should  not  go  to  any  abortionist, 
whether  It's  back  alley  or  a  fancj'  Fifth 
Avenue  walktip  abortion  mill.  Tlie  point  is. 
it  it's  illegal,  or  if  it's  immoral,  she  ovight 
not  to  do  that.  Some  of  the  present  abortion 
mUls  are  Just  as  shocking  in  their  hygiene 
and  competence  of  their  personnel  as  the 
back  alley  abortionist.  One  of  the  otlier 
tragedies,  of  this  is  the  number  of  babies 
not  available  for  adoption  in  tiiis  country 
today.  Tliere  are  many  "nomes  that  want 
cliildren.  So  when  we  say  an  unwanted  cliild. 
perhaps  it'a  unwanted  by  that  one  individ- 
ual, but  tliere  are  a  lot  of  other  hump.n  beings 
who  do  want  that  child.  Tliere  are  ten  couples 
who  do  want  that  child.  There  are  ten 
couples  wlio  want  to  adopt  a  child  for  every 
adoptive  child  available.  And  that's  the  prob- 
lem. I  know  all  the  arguments  of  women  who 
liave  said.  "I  have  the  right  to  do  with  my 
body  whatever  I  want."  She  does  not  have 
that  right!  She  does  not  have  the  right  to 
commit  suicide.  She  does  not  have  the  right 
to  engage  in  prostitution.  She  does  not  have 
tlie  right  to  take  drugs.  She  does  not  have 
the  right  to  take  a  part  of  her  body — her 
fist — and  smash  it  into  someone  else's  face. 
She  has  a  limited  use  of  her  body,  and  a 
limited  riglit  to  use  her  body  as  long  as  It 
does  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  other 
human  beings.  And  that's  the  crux  of  this 
issue. 

Question,  Thank  you.  Congressman  Hogaii. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1974  BUDGET  RE- 
QUEST FOR  MILITARY  CON- 
STRUCTION 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  details  on  the 
fiscal  1974  budget  request  for  military 
construction.  The  total  of  the  request  for 
a  new  obligatlonal  authority  is  $2,937,- 
900,000.  This  compares  with  an  appro- 
priated amount  for  fiscal  1973  for  $2.- 
323,221.000. 

As  indicated,  the  total  increase  in 
funds  is  almost  $615  million.  Of  this. 
$432  million  is  for  military  consti-uction 
and  $183  million  for  family  housing. 

Tlie  number  of  new  family  housing 
units  requested  this  year  is  11,688.  This 
compares  to  the  11,720  funded  directly 
last  year  and  the  11.938  new  units  pro- 
gramed from  all  funds  last  year.  Tlie 
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Agency  and  item 


New  budget 
(obligatlonal) 
authority  ap- 
propriated. 
1973 


Budget  esti- 
mates ol  new 
budget  (obli- 
gatlonal) au- 
thority, 1974 


Increase (  -)or 
decrease  (—), 
1974  budget  com- 
pared with  1973 
appropriations 


Ajencv  and  item 


Army  has  greatly  increased  its  new  fami- 
ly housii^.g  units  as  compared  to  last  yea: , 
whereas  the  other  ser\iccp  have  d(?flinccl 
Nevei'thelcs.s.  the  amount  programed  for 
new  units  in  fiscal  yc.ir  1974  is  S357  - 
604.000,  an  increase  oi  ap'proximatelv  S50 
niillion  cer  the  previous  yerr.  This  i.s 
largelv  due  to  proposals  to  upgrade  tli? 
type  of  housing  being  constructed  anrJ 
to  meet  cost  increases.  The  amouiit  for 
improvements  arid  minor  construction  ci 
Iv-imily  hQU=;ing  i.-^  to  increase  by  S5.6  m:!- 
i'on  irom^  fi.'^cal  year  1973  to  fiscal  yeor 
1974.  Last  year  the  committee  added  sn 
million  to  the  minor  con.^tniction  pi-n- 
gram,  to  that  overall  there  are  significant 
increases  in  this  important  area.  Thei'^ 
are  also  ma.ior  increa.ses  for  operation — 
$40  million — and  maintenance— S45  mil- 
lion. There  is  a  significant  increase  in 
leased  units  fi'om  approximately  14.000 
units  in  fiscal  year  1973  to  about  16  Too 
units  in  fi.'-cal  year  1974, 

A  major  increase  in  militarj'  con.'^trui  - 
tion  is  for  Army  bachelor  housing  facil- 
ities. This  progi'am  has  been  increased 
from  S238  to  S412  million  from  fiscal  year 
1973  to  fiscal  year  1974.  an  increase  of 
SI 74  million. 

There  is  another  lesser  increase  of  S27 
million  in  the  medical  category.  The  total 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1974.  ■uhich  is 
$118  million,  would  have  been  comidei- 
ably  higher  had  not  the  new  generation 
hospital  proposed  at  Ti'avis  Air  Force 
Base  been  slipped  from  fiscal  year  1974 
to  fiscal  year  1975.  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  plai-ming  involved.  Thcie 
is  likewise  no  construction  money  for  the 
Combined  Armed  Ser\'ices  Medical 
School.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  DOD  apparently  has  not  defined 
the  manner  in  which  the  school  ;vill  be 
organized. 

Pollution  abatement  funds  are  to  in- 
crease for  the  Navy  and  decrease  for  the 
other  services. 

The  overall  picture  for  military  con- 
stmction  for  1974  poses  a  healthy  ir.- 
crease  over  pre\ious  programs  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  re- 
quirement for  improved  ll\ing.  working, 
and  training  facilities  for  the  milltaiy 
services  if  morale  and  retention  goals  are 
to  be  achieved, 

I  have  prepared  a  table  showing  a  com- 
parison of  fimding  for  1973  and  funding 
requests  for  1974  by  agency  and  item: 


Ml  itary  construction,  Army $413,955,000  $664,900  000 

Ml  itary  construction.  Navy 517,830,000  685.400  000 

Military  construction,  Air  Force 265,552,000  291900  000 

Military  construction,  Defense  agencies....  36.704  000  19  100  000 

Transfer,  not  to  exceed 20,000,000  20.'000,'000 

Military  construction,  Army  National  Guard.  40,000  000  35  200  000 

Mihtaryconstruction.AirNationalGujrd...  16.100,000  2o' ODO' 000 

Military  construction.  Army  Reserve 38,200,000  40700' 000 

iililitaiyconsfruction.  Naval  Reserve 20,500  000  20  300  000 


+  $250,945,000 

-I  167.570.000 

~26.  348. 000 

-17,604,000 


-4.800,000 

-3,900,000 

-3  500,  000 

-200,000 


Uin  bbdjet 

(ohiif.ilional) 

authority  ap- 

piopnateil. 

1973 


Budget  esti- 
mates ot  new 
budBet(obli- 
g.'^lional)  au- 
thority, 1974 


Increase  (  ,  )or 
decre.ise(-). 
1974  budget  com- 
pared with  197} 
appropriatro'is 


Military  construction ,  Air  Force  Reserve 

Total,  military  construction  . 

Family  housing.  Defense 

Portion  applied  to  debt  leduclion. 

Subtotal,  family  housing  ... 

Grand  total,  new  budget  (obliga- 
tlonal) authority 


$7,000,000         $'0  000,000         -(-$3,000,000 
1 .  355,  811,000      1,787,500  000        -f  431,659,"oOO 


1.064.046,000 
-96,666,000 


1,250,567,000 
-100,167.000 


967,380,000      1,150.400,000 


186  521  OCiO 
-3,501,000 

183,020.000 


2  323,221. POO      2,937,900,000      4614.679,000 


THE  VERY  SAD  PROBLEM  OP  AMER- 
ICAN MIA'S  AND  THEIR  FAMILIES 

(Mr.  snCES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SnCES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  moment 
of   truth  is   fast  approaching   for   the 


families  of  American  MIA's.  Prisoners  of 
war  lists  thus  far  published  by  the  Com- 
miunsls  show  a  shockingly  large  nimiber 

who  still  are  unaccounted  for.  It  is  a  veiy 
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b  av( 


0 

c: 

nil 


;d  coramentai-y  that  many  and  quite 

p  obably  the  majority  of  tlie  1,300  who 

e  carried  as  missing  in  action  will  not 

found.  It  is  to  tlie  families  of  these 

e   men   that   the   sympathy   of   all 

.^tnerica  should  go  out.  These  are  days 

terrible  trial  to  w  ives.  children,  nioth- 

.  fathers,  sisters,  and  brothers  of  the 

ssing. 

Some  of  those  listed  as  missing  will, 

course,  ev^^tually  be  accounted  for 

lid  some  of  tn^  will  be  returned  to 

eir  homes.  SureW.  there  are  those  who 

in  the  hands  ot  the  Vietcong  or  tlie 

Pjithet  Lao  or  in  remote  areas  in  South 

etnam  or  Laos.  Still  others  may  be  in 

ding  in  small  villages  as  yet  unaware 

the  cease-fire. 

The  brave  families  who  still  must  sit 

wait  for  word  while  others  around 

tliem  rejoice  at  the  virtually  certain  re- 

n  of  their  loved  ones  are  truly  the 

roic  figiu'es  of  tlris  tragic  war.  Every 

family  in  our  countiT  which  is  held  in 

terrfble  suspense  should  be  helped 

1  id  comforted  by  all  those  around  them. 
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TO  PROTECT  CONFIDENTIAL 
SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p^int  in  the  Record.  > 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
dtcing  today,  on  behalf  of  13  colleagues 
and  myself,  legislation  to  give  news  re- 
pi  irters  and  their  editors  near-absolute 
piivUege  to  protect  confidential  sources 
0%  information. 

Frankly.  I  am  appalled  that  tliis  legis- 
Ifjtion  is  necessary.  It  should  not  be.  The 

st  amendment  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
stfates  quite  clearly  that  freedom  of  the 
p;  ess  is  not  to  be  abridged.  But  a  serious 
tl  jeat  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  Supreme 
Ourt  action  last  year.  The  threat  ap- 
pi  lars  even  more  ominous  in  the  current 
c]  imate  of  repression  against  the  news 
rriedia. 

As  Members  know,  the  Supreme  Court 
riled  5  to  4  that  a  reporter  has  no  auto- 
n  atic  right  to  refuse  to  appear  before 
a  grand  jury;  to  refuse  to  divulge  infor- 
ir  ation  gained  in  confidence,  and  to  re- 
f I  ise  to  name  the  source  of  the  inf orma- 
ti  Dn.  The  result  was  to  legitimize  an  open 
sibpoena  season  on  investigative  re- 
p  )rters.  All  too  often  the  pmsuit  of  a 
n  porter's  source  assiunes  greater  im- 
p  )rtance  than  an  investigation  of  the 
apuses  the  story  may  have  revealed. 

Certain  other  relationships  in  our  so- 

ety  are  deemed  sufficiently  important 
U I  be  classified  as  privileged  communica- 
ti3ns.  These  include  communication  be- 
t'  .-een  husband  and  wife,  between  doctor 
a  id  patient,  and  between  lawyer  and 
c  lent.  As  a  lawyer  and  former  prosecu- 
tor concerned  about  the  free  flow  of 
iiiformation  in  our  society,  I  believe  the 
(  porter-source  relationship  is  at  least 
af  important  as  these  other  prinleges. 

It  was  horrifying  to  me  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  did  not  recgnize  the  re- 
p  jrter-source  privilege  as  a  commonlaw 
r  ght,  let  alone  a  constitutional  right.  It 
ij  all  too  easy  to  visualize  the  chilling 
effect  on  the  news  media. 

An  investigative  reporter  now  faces  an 
akonizing  dilemma:  Am  I  prepared  to  go 


to  jail  to  protect  this  source?  Which  leads 
to  the  next  question:  Is  this  story  really 
worth  the  trouble?  How  many  stories 
revealing  abuse  of  power  or  wrongdoing 
in  our  society  will  end  up  spiked  on  a  desk 
or  dust-covered  in  a  reporter's  drawer — 
never  to  reach  the  public  because  of  a 
lack  of  privilege  to  protect  the  source? 
And  how  many  informants  will  entrust 
their  careers  and  the  well-being  of  their 
families — when  they  can't  predict  what 
a  reporter  will  do  if  faced  with  the  choice 
of  revealing  the  informant  or  going  to 
jail.  The  logical  extreme  of  this  vision  is 
a  journalism  output  of  stultifying  bland- 
ness  designed  not  to  offend  the  sensibili- 
ties of  the  local  district  attorney.  It  must 
never  be  allowed  to  happen  if  tliis  coim- 
try  is  to  survive  as  a  free  society. 

In  last  years  decisions  the  Supreme 
Court  did  point  out  that  Congress  may 
enact  legislation  to  give  news  personnel 
the  privilege  to  protect  somces.  I  believe 
the  legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
can  offer  sufficient  protection. 

Basically,  the  bill  would  offer  news- 
persons absolute  privilege,  with  the 
stipulation  that  this  privilege  could  not 
be  used  as  a  defense  in  a  civil  libel  suit. 
There  are  significant  differences,  how- 
ever, between  our  bill  and  other  news 
shield  legislation. 

First,  it  is  spelled  out  that  the  privilege 
extends  to  editors  or  supervisors  of  the 
reporter  who  may  have  knowledge  of  con- 
fidential material  or  sources.  Much  of  the 
investigative  reporting  in  this  country  is 
done  on  a  "team"  basis  and  this  language 
is  to  cover  the  possibility  of  the  editor 
being  subpoenaed  without  privilege. 

Second,  the  bill  specifically  closes  the 
loophole  opened  by  a  court  in  Los  Angeles 
when  reporter  Wilham  Farr  temporarily 
left  the  news  media.  It  was  on  this  basis 
that  he  was  jailed  for  refusing  to  reveal 
the  source  of  a  stoiy  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner.  Our  bill  covers  a  re- 
porter regardless  of  whether  he  left  the 
news  media  after  the  story  appeared. 

Oui"  bill  also  covers  material  gathered 
for  the  story  but  left  unpublished  or  not 
broadcast. 

There  is  no  provision  in  this  bill  setting 
criteria  for  a  U.S.  district  court  order  to 
remote  privilege  under  certain  circum- 
stances. It  was  our  feeling  after  review- 
ing recent  rulings  that  as  few  loopholes 
as  passible  should  be  left. 

I  urge  fiivorable  consideration  for  our 
bill. 


PERENNIAL  FISCAL  PROBLEMS 

'Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  be- 
gin tliis  93d  Congress  under  a  cloud  of 
fiscal  uncertainty  we  are  hearing  a  lot 
about  how  the  Congress  needs  to  re- 
assert its  authority  over  the  budgetary 
processes  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  how  the  House  and  Senate  need  to 
stand  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  take  back 
the  control  they  have  lost  over  Federal 
appropriations. 

One  of  the  perennial  fiscal  problems 
we  face  is  oui'  inability  to  process  the 
annual    appropriation  bills  before   the 


start  of  the  new  fiscal  year  to  which  they 
apply.  During  the  past  8  years,  only  six  of 
nearly  100  regular  appropriation  bills  be- 
came law  before  the  beginning  of  the  new 
fiscal  year.  The  91st  and  92d  Congresses 
saw  none  of  these  bills  approved  in  time. 

Now.  there  are  many  valid  reasons  for 
these  delays,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
ever  increasing  amount  of  time  required 
to  review  a  Federal  budget  that  becomes 
more  complex  each  year.  But,  the  fact) 
is  that  every  funding  bill  delayed  past 
July  1  creates  confusion  and  hardsliip  at 
all  levels  of  government,  and  leaves 
schools,  hospitals,  and  commimities  all 
over  the  country  in  a  fiscal  limbo. 

I  think  one  of  the  best  places  to  begin 
fiscal  reform  is  right  here,  by  changing 
the  Federal  fiscal  year  to  coincide  with 
the  regular  calendar  year,  and  today  90 
of  my  colleagues  and  I  are  introducing 
legislation  to  accomplish  this. 

This  change  from  a  July-June  Federal 
budgetary  period  to  a  January-December 
one  would  eliminate  much  of  the  present 
confusion,  extend  our  fiscal  deadline,/and 
bring  the  system  into  line  with  the  real- 
ities of  our  present  congressional  sched- 
ule and  workload. 

The  current  situation  is  disruptive  not 
only  for  the  Federal  budgetary  process, 
but  also  for  the  managing  and  planning 
of  State  and  local  budgets  throughout 
the  countiy.  The  Federal  Government 
is  not  the  only  place  where  administra- 
tors are  by  law  accoimtable  on  a  split 
calendar  year  basis.  All  but  three  of  the 
States  use  the  same  fiscal  year  as  the 
Federal  Government.  This  at  one  time 
may  have  been  convenient,  but  any  con- 
venience has  long  since  ceased  to  exist. 

Public  understanding  of  the  fiscal 
process  is  another  victim  of  our  present 
sy.stem.  The  split  year  really  lends  it- 
self well  to  the  kinds  of  shell  games  some 
folk  seem  to  enjoy  playing  with  the  budg- 
et. It  is  difBcult  enough  for  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  closely  associated  with 
the  budgetary  process  to  understand  the 
complexities  of  split-year  accomiting, 
but  for  much  of  the  general  public,  the 
whole  system  is  a  complete  mystery. 

I  know  that  I  do  not  have  to  explain 
to  any  other  Member  of  Congress  the  re- 
sults of  the  failure  of  otu'  present  sys- 
tem. We  have  all  heard  from  the  educa- 
tors when  the  education  bills  are  late: 
we  have  heard  from  the  hospital  ad- 
ministrators, from  the  builders,  from  our 
State  and  local  officials,  and  from  many 
o'thers  when  appropriation  bills  ha\e 
been  delayed. 

Of  com.se,  when  we  have  a  veto  situ- 
ation, as  with  the,  fiscal  1973  Labor- 
HEW  bill,  these  problems  are  com- 
pounded, but  the  point  is,  if  we  could 
put  our  own  fiscal  house  in  order  here 
in  Congress,  we  would  be  in  a  much  bet- 
ter ixjsition  to  deal  with  such  contin- 
gencies. 

The  difficulties  we  face  in  this  area 
of  fiscal  timing  have  no  single  source, 
but  have  developed  because  of  a  number 
of  substantial  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred in  Congress  and  in  the  Federal 
Government  in  recent  years.  Above  all, 
these  problems  are  not  the  result  of  ob- 
stinacy, of  procrastination,  or  of  Inten- 
tional delay.  They  are  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent nature. 
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Take  the  budget  for  example.  I  have 
served  in  this  body  since  1957,  and  have 
been  closely  associated  with  its  opera- 
tions since  1949.  During  that  time  I  have 
seen  the  •  Federal  budget  move  from 
around  $41  billion  annually  to  where  it 
Is  today. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  I  have  watched  and 
waited  while  authorization  bills  were 
stalled  in  committee,  necessitating  a  rush 
of  tardy  appropriations  during  the  legis- 
lative logjam  that  occurs  near  the  end 
of  a  late-running  session  of  Congress. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this 
is  that  the  large  number  of  annual  au- 
thorizations and  the  proliferation  of  Fed- 
eral programs  in  all  areas  have  required 
longer  and  longer  periods  for  considera- 
tion of  both  authorization  and  appropri- 
ation bills. 

As  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
expands,  it  becomes  more  and  more  difB- 
cult for  Congi-ess  not  only  to  obtain  the 
kind  of  information  we  need  to  legislate 
and  to  appropriate  wisely,  but  also  to 
digest  it,  to  analyze  it  in  order  to  arrive 
at  any  meaningful  conclusions  on  which 
to  base  policy  decisions,  and  this  process 
simply  takes  more  time  than  we  are  al- 
lotted imder  our  present  Federal  fiscal 
year  system. 

In  recent  years,  some  appropriation 
bills  have  not  been  enacted  until  the 
12th  month  after  the  budget  was  pre- 
sented. Major  appropriation  bills  may  re- 
quire nearly  a  year  for  enactment,  and 
on  the  average  over  the  past  decade,  the 
largest  ones  have  required  about  8 
months.  We  are,  in  effect,  already  op- 
erating on  a  calendar  year  basis. 

As  we  look  at  the  problems  associated 
with  changing  the  fiscal  year  to  coincide 
with  the  calendar  year,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  benefits  of  such  a  shift  far  out- 
weigh the  disdvantages. 

Perhaps  more  to  the  point,  there  are 
no  compelling  reasons  why  such  a  change 
should  not  be  made,  and  many  good  rea- 
sons why  it  should. 

For  instance,  many  businesses  have 
a  natural  fiscal  year,  which  ends  at  the 
seasonal  low  of  their  activities.  In  the 
administration  of  Federal  finances,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  natural  period  for  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures. 

Tax  collections  and  other  receipts 
reach  their  low  point  in  October,  with 
other  lows  in  March,  May,  and  July,  and 
peaks  in  April,  June,  September,  and  in- 
termediate levels  in  other  months. 

Expenditures  reach  low  points  in  Feb- 
ruary and  July,  but  tend  more  toward 
2-  or  3-month  highs  rather  than  monthly 
peaks. 

Obligations  data  show  a  different 
month-to-month  pattern  from  receipts 
or  expenditures.  One  review  of  obliga- 
tions, for  instance,  showed  that  the  high 
months  for  defense  obligations  were  Jan- 
uary, June,  and  November,  and  that  the 
high  months  for  nondefense  obligations 
were  April  and  June,  followed  by  Sep- 
tember and  November. 

These  patterns  occur  despite  the  fact 
that  the  fiscal  year  ends  with  June. 

But,  If  there  is  no  natural  fiscal  year 
for  the  U.S.  Treasury,  there  definitely 
is  one  for  the  U.S.  Congress.  That  year 
starts  with  the  beginning  of  each  ses- 


sion in  January  and  ends  with  the  close 
of  the  session — usually  December  now. 

No  one  who  has  been  associated  with 
the  work  of  the  Congress  will  deny  that 
we  all  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  winding 
up  a  session,  and  cleaning  up  or  clearing 
the  legislative  decks  for  the  new  one. 
This  is  the  self-imposed  deadline  we 
work  toward,  the  end  of  the  natural 
period  for  the  conduct  of  the  congres- 
sional business — including  the  business 
of  appropriation. 

If  we  cannot  use  the  argument  that  the 
present  fiscal  year  is  natural,  neither 
can  we  raise  the  objection  that  it  should 
not  be  changed  because  of  tradition. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago  Congress 
ran  into  a  similar  problem  when  they 
met  in  December  and  tried  in  the  next  3 
or  4  weeks  to  pass  all  appropriation  bills 
for  a  fiscal  year  beginning  January  1. 

This  system  worked  for  a  time,  but 
when  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment increased  and  the  budg^et  ex- 
panded and  became  more  complex.  Con- 
gress kept  falling  further  and  further 
behind. 

So,  in  1842,  the  fiscal  year  was  pushed 
6  months  ahead  to  begin  on  July  1.  Why 
should  we  now  hesitate  to  make  a  similar 
needed  change? 

The  shift  from  the  split  year  to  a 
calendar  year  would  not  be  without  prob- 
lems, of  course.  Some  Members  may  feel 
that  they  would  not  be  able  to  exert  the 
impact  they  would  like  on  Federal  fiscal 
matters,  since  in  the  first  session  of  each 
Congi'ess,  the  Government  would  be  op- 
erating on  funds  appropriated  by  a  prev- 
ious session  of  Congress. 

Another  problem  relates  to  the  budget 
and  the  economic  report.  The  budget 
would  have  to  be  delayed  until  the  spring 
if  it  is  to  contain  any  information  about 
the  finances  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Congress  rarely  gets  organized  until 
well  into  February  anyway,  and  the  budg- 
et delay  would  also  afford  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  more  opportimity  for 
independent  examination  of  special  fiscal 
problems  which  they  feel  need  more  at- 
tention, prior  to  receipt  of  the  line-item 
justifications. 

The  economic  report  might  become  a 
semiannual  or  quarterly  report,  and  in 
this  way  the  timespan  for  economic  fore- 
casting and  advance  planning  might  be 
reduced. 

There  are  likely  to  be  problems  for 
State  and  local  governments  in  adjust- 
ing to  a  change  in  the  Federal  fiscal  year, 
but  again,  the  obvious  benefits  to  ad- 
ministration and  long-range  planning 
would  outweigh  the  disadvantages  of 
such  adjustments. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  concede  that 
simply  changing  the  dates  of  the  fiscal 
year  would  do  little  to  solve  some  of  the 
more  basic  authorization -appropriation 
problems  we  face. 

Aside  from  allowing  Congress  to  "make 
an  honest  woman"  of  our  fiscal  process 
by  legitimatizing  what  we  are  doing  now 
in  actual  practice,  the  principal  benefits 
of  changing  the  fiscal  year  would  be  in 
helping  those  whose  operations  are  de- 
pendent on  Federal  funds  to  plan  better, 
and  hopefully,  to  utilize  our  tax  dollars 
more  wisely  and  effectively. 


I  do  not  believe  that  this,  in  itself.  Is 
an  inconsequential  goal. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  author- 
ization-appropriation process  which  need 
improvement,  even  drastic  overhauling 
The  quality  of  the  budgetary  information 
on  which  Congress  must  base  its  funding 
decisions,  for  example,  and  the  whole 
question  of  how  we  can  accurately  meas- 
ure program  effectiveness,  need  atten- 
tion. The  problem  of  how  to  project 
budgetary  needs  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
with  any  kind  of  preciseness  is  another 
problem  that  currently  plagues  the 
executive  branch  as  well  as  the  Con- 
gress. And  perhaps  the  biggest  problem, 
of  course,  is  how  Congress  can  deal  with 
the  level  of  the  total  budget,  as  well  as 
the  individual  items. 

Clearly,  all  these  problems  demand  oiu- 
attention  and  our  conscientious  efforts 
if  we  are  to  adequately  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  legislators. 

But,  we  have  to  crawl  before  we  can 
walk,  and  looking  at  the  situation  very 
realistically  and  practically,  I  believe  the 
place  to  start  is  with  a  change  in  the 
dates  of  the  Federal  fiscal  year.  The  time 
is  right,  the  climate  is  right,  and  the 
need  is  clear,  so  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  proposal  we  are  presenting 
this  afternoon. 


NO  RETURN  TO  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter." 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  pro- 
vides that,  after  the  relea.se  of  all  Amei  - 
ican  prisoners  of  war  and  a  full  account- 
ing for  all  our  missing  in  action,  no 
further  expenditures  may  be  made  for 
U.S.  military  involvement  in  Indochina 
without  .specific  congi-essional  approval. 
This  restriction  aplies  to  all  funds,  in- 
cluding those  which  were  appropriated 
prior  to  the  signing  of  the  Paris  cease- 
fire agreement. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  578  which 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  Friday. 
January  26.  by  Senator  Case  and  Senator 
Church.  I  am  honored  to  have  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  Mr.  Addabbo. 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Boland. 
Mr.  Burke  of  Florida,  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Danielson.  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Eraser, 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Gude, 
Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoski.  Miss  Holtz- 
MAN.  Mr.  Howard,  Mi.ss  Jordan.  Mr.  Leg- 
GETT.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
Mezvinsky.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  O'Hara. 
Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr. 
Symington.  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Tiernan.  Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Mr. 
Waldie.  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

The  American  public  welcomes  the  end 
of  the  lengthy  and  tragic  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  the  Indochina  figliting.  and  in 
my  judgment  it  wants  no  recommitment 
of  our  militarj-  forces  in  Vietnam.  Laos, 
or  Cambodia  once  our  POW's  are  home 
and  our  MIA's  are  accoimted  for.  How- 
ever, unless  this  Congress  takes  the  initi- 
ative in  reasserting  its  rightful  role,  the 
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will  remain  open  to  the  President 
reinvolve  American  military  forces  in 
5  Indochina  struggle. 
The  present  cease-fire  in  Indochina 
r;presents  a  very  fragile  peace,  for  its 
s  iccess  depends  upon  the  cooperation  of 
adversaries  who  are  fundamentally  op- 
to  each  other  and  who  have  been 
wjilling  to  continue  their  armed  conflict 
two  decades.  The  cease-fire  agree- 
nient  leaves  unanswered  the  basic  ques- 
of  how  the  peace  will  be  enforced. 
President  Nixon  has  made  the  omi- 
nous suggestion  that  the  United  States 
I  "see  to  it"  that  the  agreement 
wjauld  be  carried  out.  Realistically,  in 
event  of  a  breach  of  the  agreement 
Communist  forces  the  only  means 
which  the  United  States  has  to  achieve 
enforcement  of  the  agreement  is 
tie  reintroduction  of  American  troops, 
tinks,  and  ships  into  Vietnam  and  a 
resumption  of  massive  aerial  bombmg. 
however,  the  American  public  simply 
not  want  that  course  of  action,  and 
is  the  responsibility  of  this  Congress 
see  to  it  that  the  will  of  the  people 
carried  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  decade  has  wit- 
5sed  the  steady  erosion  of  the  stature 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  Govem- 
mjsnt.  Even  when  popular  opposition  to 
Vietnam  conflict  grew  to  enonnous 
pj  oportions  in  America  and  the  ramifica- 
ti^ns  of  the  U.S.  involvement  threatened 
shatter  the  foimdations  of  our  society, 
Congress  remained  virtually  para- 
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Sec.  1.  Congress  welcomes  the  President's 
achievement  In  reaching  an  agreement  with 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  and 
its  allies,  signed  In  Paris  on  January  27.  1973, 
designed  to  bring  about  an  end  to  military 
hostilities  In  Indochina,  to  secure  the  return 
of  United  States  prisoners  of  war.  to  obtain 
an  accounting  of  United  States  personnel 
missing  in  action,  and  to  complete  the  with- 
drawal of  United  States  military  forces  from 
Indochina. 

In  order  to  prevent  further  American  in- 
volvement in  hostilities  in  Indochina,  Con- 
gress directs  that  no  funds  heretofore  or 
hereafter  appropriated  may  be  expended  to 
finance  the  reinvolvement  of  United  States 
military  forces  in  hostilities  In  or  over  or 
from  off  the  shores  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia,  without  prior, 
specific  authorisation  by  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  Section  1  shall 
take  effect  60  days  after  the  agreement  was 
signed  In  Paris  on  January  27,  1973,  or  upon 
the  release  of  all  United  States  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam and  its  allies  and  an  accounting  of 
United  States  personnel  missing  In  action, 
or  xipon  the  enactment  of  the  Act,  which- 
ever is  later. 


to 

tl^is 
ly  sed. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  re- 
es  ;ablish  its  authority  in  relation  to  the 
President.  Now  that  all  American  forces 
being  withdrawn  from  Indochina 
ptjrsuant  to  the  Paris  agreement,  the 
Government  must  abandon  any  lin- 
notion  that  it  may  engage  in  fu- 
military  operations  in  Indochina. 
President's  authority  as  Commander 
Chief  does  not  give  him  the  power  to 
in  «rvene  on  behalf  of  foreign  govern- 
ments whenever  or  wherever  he  pleases. 
Founding  Fathers  denied  such  un- 
feitered  authority  to  the  President,  and 
gave  to  this  Congress  the  power  to 
defclare  war  and  control  the  national 
strings.  We  Members  of  Congress 
an  obligation  to  take  notice  of  that 
separation  of  power  and  of  our  responsl 
to  protect  this  country  from  further 
mlitary  adventures,  disasters,  and  waste 
life. 

rhe  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
wcKild  guarantee  that  once  the  issue  of 
of  war  and  men  missing  in  ac- 
is  completely  settled,  not  one  more 
lar  would  be  spent  for  American  mili- 
operations    in    Vietnam,    Laos,    or 
Ca^ibodia  without  the  approval  of  Con 
.  If  we  had  only  acted  years  ago, 
monumental    tragedy    which    has 
the  nations  of  Indochina  and 
frafemented  our  society  could  have  been 
av(  lided. 
the  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  3350 
A  hill  requiring  congressional  authorization 

I  3r  the  reinvolvement  of  American  Forces 

I I  Further  Hostilities  In  Indochina 
le  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
An^ETica  in  Congress  assembled. 
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DREW  PEARSON  AWARD 

fMr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 13,  the  second  annual  Drew 
Pearson  Foundation  Award  for  Investi- 
gative Reportin^r  was  presented  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  National  Press  Club  in 
Washington. 

The  award  for  outstanding  investiga- 
tive reporting  was  presented  to  the 
Washington  Post  for  its  investigation 
and  reporting  of  the  Watergate  affair. 

Honorable  mention  was  bestowed  this 
year  upon  the  New  York  Daily  News  for 
the  outstanding  investigative  reporting 
by  a  team  from  that  newspaper  who 
WTote  a  series  of  20  articles  exposing 
cronyism,  nepotism,  payroll  padding,  and 
outright  corruption  in  the  government 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  leading  to  an 
investigation  of  the  same  area  by  the 
City  Council  of  New  York  and  the  Labor 
Department. 

The  three  reporters  who  did  the  out- 
standing reporting  of  the  Watergate  af- 
fair for  the  Washington  Post  and  re- 
ceived the  $6,000  Drew  Pearson  prize  for 
excellency  in  investigative  reporting 
were  Carl  Bernstein,  Bob  Woodward  and 
Barry  Sussman. 

The  reporters  who  did  the  outstanding 
investigative  reporting  job  in  respect  to 
corruption  in  New  York  City  and  shared 
the  honorable  mention  award,  each  re- 
ceiving a  check  for  $500,  were  Joseph 
Martin,  Martin  McLaughlin,  and  James 
Ryan. 

The  awards  were  presented  by  the 
great  and  gracious  widow  of  Drew  Pear- 
son. Mrs.  Luvie  Pearson.  Mrs.  Pearson 
spoke  with  moving  sentiment  about  her 
gratification  and  that  of  the  Drew  Pear- 
son Foundation  that  these  two  great 
newspapers  and  their  distinguished  re- 
porters had  so  eminently  hved  up  to  the 
great  record  of  investigative  reporting  of 
Drew  Pearson. 

Mrs.  Pearson,  in  commenting  upon  the 
award  to  the  Washington  Post  for  the 


investigation  of  the  Watergate  "Caper,"         » 
make  the  following  touching  remark: 

It  makes  me  a  little  bit  sad  to  think  about 
the  saga  of  the  Watergate  "Caper"  because 
there  has  surely  been  no  story  that  has  ever 
come  up  In  Washington  that  Drew  Pearson 
would  rather  have  had  than  that  one. 

And,  she  added  further  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Watergate  affair: 

What  these  boys  dredged  and  dug  up  Is 
surely  the  most  bizarre  chain  of  unbeliev- 
able episodes  In  the  entire  political  life  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  James  Ryan  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  responded  for  the  three  recipients 
of  the  honorary  mention  award  for  the 
investigation  of  New  York  City  corrup- 
tion. 

Mr.  Barry  Sussman  spoke  for  the  in- 
vestigative reporting  awardees  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Warren  Rogers,  president  of  the 
National  Press  Club  introduced  the 
guests  at  the  head  table  and  made  an 
able  and  meaningful  address  about  the 
significance  of  these  Drew  Pearson 
Awards  for  outstanding  investigative  re- 
porting and  upon  the  timeliness  of  these 
awards  in  a  period  when  the  press  is 
imder  such  attack  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Rogers  said: 

Never  in  my  21  years  in  Washington  and  33 
years  In  the  news  business  have  I  seen  such 
a  blatant  attack  as  today  on  the  First 
Amendment. 

Following  Mr.  Rogers,  and  before  the 
presentation  of  the  awards  by  Mrs.  Pear- 
son, Jack  Anderson,  longtime  initimate 
friend  and  associate  of  Drew  Pearson, 
the  recipient  of  the  award  last  year, 
spoke.  He,  too,  stressed  the  grave  concern 
he  and  so  many  knowledgeable  and 
thinking  people  express  today  about  the 
preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  first 
amendment,  and  what  it  means  to  the 
preservation  of  our  freedom  that  that 
amendment  shall  be  the  viable  and  dy- 
namic instrument  our  forefathers  in- 
tended it  to  be. 

Another  outstanding  speaker,  who,  out 
of  his  rich  and  rare  experience,  talked 
about  the  attitude  of  some  of  our  great 
leaders  toward  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  what  that  freedom  meant  to  our 
country,  was  the  elder  statesman  of  our 
time,  the  Honorable  Averell  Harriman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  critical  time  in 
our  Nation's  history,  when  the  freedom 
of  the  press  and  all  the  news  media  is  so 
much  in  jeopardy,  this  second  annual 
Drew  Pearson  Awards  luncheon  has  an 
especially  meaningful  significance.  In- 
volved is  the  right  of  the  people  to  know 
and  the  right  of  the  media  to  inform 
them  about  what  Government  is  doing 
and  not  doing  respecting  their  interest. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  all  who 
read  this  Record  will  profit  greatly  by 
the  addresses  to  which  I  have  referred 
which  were  delivered  on  this  stirring  oc- 
casion. I  ask,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
in  the  following  order  the  addresses  of 
Mr.  Warren  Rogers,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  Mr.  Jack  Anderson. 
Mr.  Warren  Rogers  again,  Mrs.  Luvie 
Pearson,  Mr.  James  Ryan,  Mrs.  Luvie 
Pearson  again,  Mr.  Barry  Sussman,  Mr. 
Warren  Rogers  again,  and  the  Honorable 
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Averell  Harrison,  in  that  order,  appear 
following  my  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

Drew  Pearson  Award  Luncheon,  National 
Press  Club,  December  13,   1972 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  my  name  Is  Warren 
Rogers.  I  am  the  President  of  the  National 
Press  Club  and  it  is  my  honor,  my  privilege 
to  welcome  you  once  more  to  a  National  Press 
Club  luncheon.  This  time  we  have  a  very 
special  luncheon  for  you,  the  Drew  Pearson 
Awards. 

On  our  head  table  today,  on  my  left,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Drew  Pearson  Foundation, 
Mrs.  Luvie  Pearson.  On  my  right,  Publisher 
of  the  Washington  Post,  Mrs.  Katharine  Gra- 
ham. On  my  right,  former  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Arthur 
Goldt>erg.  On  my  left,  my  successor,  the 
newly  elected  President  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  Donald  Larrabee.  On  my  left  also,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  Honorable  J.  W. 
Fulbright.  On  my  right.  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  Honorable  Jennings  Randolph. 
Also  on  my  right.  Congressman  from  Florida, 
the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper.  On  my  left. 
Executive  Editor,  Washington  Post,  Benjamin 
Bradlee.  On  my  right,  Managing  Editor,  New 
York  Dally  News,  Michael  O'Neill.  On  my 
left,  of  the  Drew  Pearson  Foundation  Board, 
Wayne  Morse,  I  guess  he  isn't  here.  On  my 
right,  a  winner  from  the  Washington  Post, 
Barry  Sussman.  On  my  left,  winner  from  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  James  Ryan.  On  my 
right,  Washington  Bureau  Chief,  New  York 
Daily  News,  Jerry  Greene.  On  my  left,  new 
man  in  town,  Washington  Bureau  Chief.  New 
York  Times,  Clifton  Daniel.  On  my  right, 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  Mark  Chllds.  On  my 
left,  the  former  president  of  NBC,  Robert 
Kintner.  On  my  right,  winner  from  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  Martin  McLaughlin.  On  my 
left,  winner  from  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
Joseph  Martin.  On  my  right,  winner  from  the 
Washington  Post,  Carl  Bernstein.  On  my  left, 
our  old  friend,  Liz  Carpenter.  On  my  right, 
CBS  News,  Dan  Schorr.  On  my  left,  from  the 
Drew  Pearson  Foundation  Board,  Joseph  Bor- 
kin.  Also  on  my  left,  Stewart  Mott.  On  my 
right  a  great  investigative  reporter.  Izz  Stone. 
On  my  left,  winner  from  the  Washington 
Post,  Bob  Woodward.  On  my  right,  from  the 
New  York  Times,  and  last  year's  winner  of 
the  Drew  Pearson  Award,  Neil  Sheehan.  On 
my  left,  from  the  Drew  Pearson  Foundation 
Board,  Ernest  Cuneo.  Also  on  mv  left.  Bureau 
Chief  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Trib- 
une, Clark  MoUenhoff. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  those  of  you  who 
have  been  to  other  lunches  here  know,  it  has 
been  my  custom  to  let  somebody  else  who 
knew  the  subject  better  and  the  principals 
better  to  do  the  introductions,  the  presenta- 
tion. But  this  time  it  Is  different— I'm  going 
to  do  them  all. 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  for  me  to  preside  at 
these  ceremonies,  the  second  annual  presen- 
tation of  the  Drew  Pearson  Awards.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Drew  Pearson  Foundation 
has  chosen  the  National  Press  Club  as  the 
home  of  this  prize,  already  a  prestigious  and 
coveted  one  in  our  hectic  and — especially 
these  days — much-maligned  profession.  The 
relationship  between  the  Press  Club  and  the 
Foundation  is  a  continuing  one,  and,  in  fact, 
we  are  talking  about  making  it  even  closer 
and  more  formal. 

There  Is  no  better  service  a  newspaperman 
can  perform  than  Investigative  reporting.  It 
Is  the  hardest,  most  attacked  knd  least  re- 
warding thing  we  do.  Investigative  reporters 
are  the  shock  troops  of  Journalism.  They  hit 
the  beaches  first  and  they  do  the  dirty  work. 
There  Is  nothing  glamorous  about  the  dlrty- 
flngernalled  business  of  digging  through 
courthouse  flies,  making  Just  one  more  phone 
call  to  get  a  date  or  a  place  right,  risking 
your  reputation  or  even  your  life  to  keep 
asking  who,  what,  when,  where,  why  and  how 
long  after  the  fancy-dan  writers  have  fled  for 


cover  or  long  before  they  even  think  up  the 
questions  or  develop  the  sense  of  outrage 
that  all  good  reporters  must  have. 

And  the  rewards  are  few.  A  fellow  with  a 
way  with  words  Is  far  more  apt  to  have  In- 
come tax  troubles  than  the  inquisitive.  In- 
satiable, tenacious  worrier  who  keeps  bur- 
rowing after  the  facts.  Which  is  why  I  like 
the  Idea  of  the  Drew  Pearson  people  in  mak- 
ing this  award  $6,000,  which  Is  six  times  the 
usual  amount  for  Journalism  prizes,  and 
$1,500  for  honorable  mention.  Shock  troops 
like  Drew  Pearson,  Izzy  Stone  and  the  men 
we  honor  today  make  the  rest  of  what  we  do 
possible.  They  take  the  beaches  and  all  too 
often  It  Is  the  rest  of  us  who  Issue  the  victory 
communiques. 

I  should  say,  however,  that  It  is  the  Investi- 
gative reporter  who  Is  far  more  likely  to  have 
his  Income  tax  return  investigated  by  IRS.  It 
Is  one  of  the  hazards.  These  men  and  women 
who  blow  the  whistle  on  chicanery  and  moral 
lapses  by  government  officials  must  be  like 
Caesar's  wife,  not  only  free  of  guilt  them- 
selves but  also  above  suspicion.  They  thus 
not  only  grace  a  noble  profession  but  ennoble 
their  personal  lives  in  the  bargain.  All  they 
have  to  worry  about  then  are  threatening 
phone  calls  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  being 
sandbagged  by  those  they  are  Investigating, 
and  getting  beat  up  or  thrown  Into  Jail  on 
trumped-up  charges. 

Good  reporters,  in  the  long  run,  have  no 
constituencies.  They  are  the  purveyors  of 
truth,  and  nobody  likes  the  truth,  deep  down, 
unless  It  Is  about  someone  else.  Getting 
killed  in  a  war  or  on  the  city  streets,  being 
Jailed  or  thrown  out  of  a  Job  or  robbed  of 
your  good  name  are  risks  that  any  reporter 
worth  his  salt  is  glad  to  take.  Because  he 
knows  that  this  fragile  democracy  of  ours 
cannot  work  without  him.  We  are  the  only 
truly  free  press  in  the  world  and,  especially, 
today,  the  efforts  to  make  us  less  free  and 
eventually  un-free  are  as  relentless  as  the 
tides. 

We  are  both  the  allies  and  the  enemies  of 
government  officials.  We  and  these  officials 
agree  In  principle  on  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish — to  apply  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  to  our  society.  It  Is  on  the 
method  of  application  that  we  disagree.  And. 
while  government  officials  may  feel,  through 
a  Papa-knows-best  approach,  which  I  have 
seen  in  every  administration,  I  have  watched 
In  Washington  since  Harry  Truman,  although 
the  degrees  vary  widely,  they  feel  that  It  Is  all 
right  for  them  to  cut  comers  because  the  end 
Justifies  the  means.  Therefore  we  must  be  the 
strictest  of  strict  constructionists.  There  can 
be  no  compromise  with  truth.  If  the  emperor 
wears  no  clothes,  we  must  say  so.  And  when 
he  does,  we  must  say  that,  too. 

Never,  in  my  twenty-one  years  in  Wash- 
ington and  33  years  in  the  news  business, 
have  I  seen  such  a  blatant  attack  as  today 
on  the  First  Amendment.  It  says  that  we 
"shall  make  no  laws  abridging  freedom  of 
the  press"  and  Just  the  other  day  I  found 
myself  talking  to  a  friendly  congressman 
who  Is  drawing  up  legislation  to  define  free- 
dom of  the  press,  which  can  only  mean  re- 
stricting It,  which  is  abridging  It.  Ladles  and 
gentlemen,  the  press  is  in  trouble.  And, 
while  we  won't  win  any  popularity  prizes 
among  the  people,  nor  should  we  ever  e.xpect 
to,  if  the  press  is  in  trouble,  then  the  people 
are  in  trouble. 

We  at  the  National  Press  Club  this  year 
have  sought  to  emphasize  the  professional 
aspects  of  our  organization.  We  have  taken 
many  steps — our  closer  association  with  the 
Drew  Pearson  Awards  is  among  them — we 
have  taken  these  steps  to  emphasize  that 
we  are  a  different  kind  of  club.  Our  purpose 
is  not  to  get  together  and  socialize,  although 
we  do  that,  too.  Our  purpose  is  to  foster 
the  ethics  of  our  profession  and.  as  the 
representative  of  the  sum  of  all  our  parts, 
to  protect  the  ramparts  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment   wherever    they    are    assailed.   Toward 


that  goal,  we  created  a  Professional  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  is  working  on  putting 
out  a  Journalism  review,  we  protested  wher- 
ever we  saw  a  need  to,  we  Joined 
in  setting  up  a  Press  Information  Center 
to  help  newsmen  claim  their  rights  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  law.  and  we 
have  undertaken  a  study  of  the  media's  re- 
lationship with  the  Nixon  Administration, 
with  a  report  to  be  made  public  next  month 
Our  voice.  !;o  long  unused,  is  being  heard 
And.  as  I  leave  this  office.  I  have  every  confi- 
dence that  Don  Larrabee  and  his  admin- 
istration will  continue  to  assert  that  voice 

Like  many  people,  but  apparently  not 
enough.  I  was  outraged  by  the  Watergate 
affair.  If  the  electronic  bugging  by  one 
party  of  the  headquarters  of  another  can 
be  dismissed  as  mere  political  capering,  then 
the  wliole  point  is  lost.  The  point,  it  seems 
to  me.  is  that,  if,  at  the  highest  level  of 
partisan  politics,  one  side  can  do  this  to  the 
other,  how  long  will  it  be  before  bugs  can 
be  planted  in  the  workshop,  the  offices,  the 
living  rooms  and  the  bedrooms  of  anybody 
In  the  whole  United  States?  And.  If  that  k 
accepted  by  the  American  people  in  1972. 
can  1984  be  far  away? 

WTiat  we  are  experiencing  here  Is  not,  as 
popularly  supposed,  a  struggle  between  the 
media  and  the  government  of  the  day.  We 
of  the  media  are  not  the  Issue  at  all.  We 
are  merely  the  transmission  belts  of  In- 
formation. We  don't  commit  the  acts  or  omit 
thfem.  We  merely  report  what  was  done  and 
what  was  left  undone.  The  struggle  is  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  government.  The 
question  Is  not  whether  our  Jobs  are  going 
to  be  easier  or  harder  to  perform.  The  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  people  have  the  right 
to  know,  without  all  but  the  most  patently 
necessary  restrictions  on  what  Is  publishable 
and  what  is  privileged.  The  question  is 
whether  we  continue  this  great  experiment 
In  self-government  or  whether  we  give  it  all 
up  as  too  unwieldy,  too  much  trouble,  and 
settle  into  a  spoon-fed.  automatic-reflex,  by- 
the-numbers  obedience  to  a  set  of  life  rules 
laid  down  by  a  chosen  few  for  all  the  rest  of 
us. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  first  speaker  is 
a  man  of  many  parts.  He  was  born  in  Cali- 
fornia and  he  grew  up  in  Utah.  He  started 
in  the  newspaper  business  at  the  age  of  12 
as  a  Boy  Scout  Editor  of  the  Maury,  Utah, 
Eagle.  He  worked  as  a  full-fledged  reporter  in 
Salt  Lake  City  for  awhile  and  then,  as  a 
Mormon,  he  did  his  two  years  of  missionary 
work  In  the  south.  During  World  War  II 
he  was  a  war  correspondent  covering  the 
Chinese  guerrillas  when  he  received  his  draft 
notice.  After  the  war.  he  walked  into  Drew 
Pearson's  office  one  day  and  asked  for  a  Job. 
He  has  been  on  that  Job  ever  since — for 
nearly  30  years.  He  has  won  many  Journalism 
prizes  Including  this  years  Pulitzer  and  I 
think  you  would  agree  that  he  won  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  prize  last  August,  the  1972  Oops 
Award.  Ladies  and  gentlemen.  Jack  Ander- 
son. 

Jack  Anderson.  In  view  of  the  award  that 
we  are  giving  today  It  Is  at  least  nice  to  be 
able  to  speak  in  front  of  microphones  you 
can  see  Mrs.  Pearson.  Mrs.  Graham.  President 
Rogers,  honored  guests,  it  is  my  great  honor 
as  a  member  of  the  Drew  Pearson  Foimda- 
tion  and  as  Drew's  successor  to  be  with  you 
today.  I  endorse  completely  everything  War- 
ren has  said  and  I  pay  my  greatest  respects 
to  those  who  will  receive  the  Drew  Pearson 
Awards  today. 

I  got  a  note  Just  as  I  came  \ip  from 
someone  down  the  line,  "why  with  all  the 
scandal  uncovered  regarding  the  Watergate 
caper  has  the  Washington  Merry-Go-Round 
been  so  sparse  with  news  about  It?"  Well  let 
me  start  off  by  answering  that  question. 
The  reason  is  that  everywhere  we  went  we 
found  the  Washington  Post  ahead  of  us  It's 
because  they  did  a  better  Job  than  we  did 
It's    becaxise    they    got    there    sooner.    And 
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thi  t  they  had  dug  deeper.  And  It  Is  altogether 
fitting   that   they  should   receive   the   Drew 
•son  Award  for  this  Investigative  work, 
know  a  little  about  investigative  Jour- 
1  Ism.  I  know  that  if  we  are  going  to  find 
what  the  government  is  doing  that  we 
car(not  find  it  out  from  government  spokes- 
I  have  never  known  a  government  offi- 
to  call  a  press  conference  to  confess  his 
gdolng.  I  have  never  known  a  Federal 
to  issue  a  press  release  spelling  out 
tnlstakes.  There  are  those  correspondents 
believe  that  good  Journalism  Is  getting 
ippointment  once  a  week  with  Henry  Ris- 
er.  But   I   have   discovered    that    Henry 
and  the  other  spokesmen  of  gov- 
never  tell  the  press  iyjything  that 
President' doesn't    want    the   public    to 
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the  people  who  are  honored  here 
are  the  kind  of  reporters  who  want  to 
what  the  government  doesn't  want 
to  know.  Now  for  that  kind  of  report- 
these  correspondents  have  had  to  dig. 
are  no  press  conferences,  there  are  no 
releases,  there  are  no  press  kits  for 
Inv^tlgatlve  reporters.  The  Job  is  to  uncover 
the  government  would  cover.  The  Job 
dig  out  what  the  government  would 
The  Job  is  to  report  what  the  govern- 
meijt  doesn't  want  the  public  to  know.  As 
a  has  said,  the  First  Amendment  has 
givAi  us  the  license  to  dig  out  government 
seer  ;ts.  To  expose  the  government  and  to 
opp|>se  the  government  and  to  contradict 
government.  Our  founding  fathers  In- 
"  that  we  should  do  this.  Our  founding 
Intended  that  the  press  should  be 
watchdog  on  the  government.  And  those 
will  be  honored  here  today  are  great 
wattbdogs. 
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has  been  my  experience  that  the  govem- 

,  the  bureaucracy,  the  new  elite — those 

that   not   a  day  goes  by   that 

do  not  Issue  some  new  regulation  to 

their  power  over  us.  That  not  a  day 

by  that  they  don't  put  out  some  new 

for  us  to  fill  out  to  make  their  work 

To  make  their  lives  more  pleasant. 

those  who  work  for  the  public — those 

accept   their  pay  from  the  public  are 

to  serve  the  public.  Increasingly, 

expect  the  public  to  serve   them.  In- 

they  are  turning  Into  a  Franken- 

s  monster  which  is  turning  upon  those 

should   be   the  masters.   Our  founding 

athers  understood  that  government  by 

Aature  tends  to  oppress  the  free  people. 

government  by  its  nature  must  have  a 

That  It  must  have  restraints.  And 

is  the  Job  of  the  press.  And  this  is  the 

that  In  Drew  Pearson's  name  we  re- 

those  who  dig  out  the  stories  that  the 

doesn't    want   told.   And   those 

today  have  been  selected  as  the  very 

In  Investigative  reporters  for  the  work 

they  have  done  this  year. 

president   that   I   have   known  ^las 

a  decent  man.  Every  government  official 

I  have  known  has  been  a  basically  dedl- 

servant.  I  have  known  very  few  who 

t  decent  and  dedicated  and  devoted  to 

work.  But  when  a  man  gets  lifted  up 

Olympian  heights — when  he  gets  up 

In    that    lofty    air,    that    heady,    that 

aratlng    atmosphere    and    looks    down 

the    rest    of    us,    far   down    below^.    It 

s  a  change  over  him.  And  a  president 

to  feel  that  he  knows  what  is  best. 

he  knows  better  than  we.  what  is  good 

It's  not  that  he's  unpatriotic.  It's  not 

he  Is  a  dictator  by  spirit.   It's  rather 

all   the   Information  comes  In   to  him. 

the  Jigsaw  pieces  of  intelligence  from 

^er  the  world  and  they  are  assembled 

White  House  and  he  there  puts  the 

i  re  together  and  so  he  feels  quite  natu- 

that  he  understands  better  than   the 

of  us  what  the  story  Is — that  he  sees 

whole   picture   better   than    those    who 

hive  access  to  all  those  Jigsaw  pieces. 
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And,  of  course,  he  feels  in  his  spirit,  he  feels 
in  his  heart  that  the  country  would  be  better 
off  if  it  were  united  behind  his  policies.  And 
so  he  not  only  sees  the  picture  but  he  tends 
to  present  it  to  the  public  through  his  eyes. 
And  he  does  it  in  good  conscience,  he  does  it 
because  he  believes  that  he  knows  best  and 
he  tends  to  give  us  only  the  part  of  the  story, 
only  that  version  of  events  which  supports 
his  policy.  And  he  tends  to  withhold  from 
us  those  things  that  would  raise  questions 
and  bring  opposition. 

Lyndon  Johnson  certainly  meant  well. 
Lyndon  Johnson  certainly  believed  he  was 
right.  I  had  a  number  of  talks  with  him  and 
I  had  no  doubt  that  he  believed  in  what  he 
was  doing.  That  he  thought  that  the  policies 
that  he  laid  down  were  best  for  the  country. 
And  that  he  believed  that  If  there  were  na-* 
tional  solidarity  behind  those  policies  the 
country  would  be  stronger.  Those  policies 
have  cost  us  60,000  American  Lives,  One 
hundred  and  fifty  billion  American  dollars. 
He  needed  a  watchdog.  He  needed  restraint. 
Every  President  needs  a  watchdog.  The  gov- 
ernment needs  to  be  restrained,  because  they 
will  try  to  control,  If  they  possibly  can,  the 
flow  of  Information  to  the  public.  They  will 
try  to  manipulate  public  opinion.  They  will 
try  to  manage  the  news  because  this  is  thej 
way  that  government  stays  in  power.  Ai 
this  is  the  experience  that  we  have  had  hi 
in  Washington.  We  have  had  it  with  presi- 
dents both  Democratic  and  Republican.  We 
have  it  from  all  people  who  get  in  p>ower. 

One  of  the  finest  men  I've  known,  a  man 
I've  spent  some  time  with,  I've  been  at  his 
dinner  table,  I've  been  thrilled  by  his  burn- 
ing passion  for  freedom.  The  man's  name  Is 
Ferdinand  Marcos.  Ferdinand  Marcos  wore 
the  American  Army  uniform  when  the 
Japanese  attacked  the  Philippines  and  he 
was  rounded  up  with  our  boys  and  herded 
into  the  Bataan  Death  March.  Some  Japanese 
guard  caught  him  In  the  backsides  with  a 
bayonnet.  Ferdinand  Marcos  took  offense  at 
this  and  he  took  the  rifle  away  from  the 
guard  and  he  rammed  it  down  his  throat 
and  he  walked  off  and  be  became  the  great- 
est guerrilla  of  the  Philippines  and  men  used 
to  gather  at  his  camp  and  listen  to  his  fiery, 
impassioned  speeches  about  freedom  and 
democracy.  And  he  fought  for  democracy 
and  he  fought  for  liberty  and  he  came  out  of 
the  Jungles  at  the  end  of  the  war  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  Philippines.  He  was 
elected  President  of  the  PhUlppines.  He  is 
the  only  PhlUppino  who  was  elected  who  has 
been  re-elected.  But  recently  his  term  is 
about  to  run  out.  He  has  declared  martial 
law.  He  has  assumed  dictatorial  powers.  This 
man  who  has  been  my  great  friend,  at  whose 
table  I  have  sat  a  number  of  times,  whose 
burning  speeches  I  have  heard  on  freedom, 
on  liberty.  What  do  you  suppose  was  the 
first  thing  he  did  when  he  gained  dictatorial 
power  over  the  Philippines.  He  closed  down 
the  newspapers  and  he  Jailed  the  opposition 
editor.  You  see,  you  can't  trust  them.  Our 
role  is  the  role  of  the  watch  dog.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  are  here  today  to  honor 
some  very  fine  watchdogs.  I  thank  you. 

Warren  Rogers.  Thank  you  Jack.  And 
here  to  present  the  awards  is  one  of  the 
gracious  ladies  I  know.  Her  late  husband  for 
whom  these  awards  are  named  and  in  whose 
honor  they  are  given  made  many  friends 
in  a  long  and  fruitful  career  but  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  he  also  made  some 
enemies.  Yet,  even  those  who  were  the  most 
wary  of  him  were  quick  to  praise  his  wife. 
Drew  Pearson,  in  his  lonely  calling,  had  the 
good  sense  to  choose  a  wife  who  would  be 
his  good  ambassador  to  both  friend  and  foe. 
I  have  never  heard  anybody  say  anything 
unkind  about  her.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
Luvie  Pearson. 

LuviE  Pearson.  Thank  you  Warren  for 
those  really,  really  nice  words.  And  thank 
you  all,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  press, 
and  Governor  Harrlman  and  Kate  Graham 


and  everyone  who  took  their  time  In  this 
terribly  frantic  pre-season  Christmas  to 
come  here  because  you  really  have  an  Inter- 
est in  the  Drew  Pearson  Foundation  and 
what  it  stands  for. 

This  year  we  are  giving  an  extra  prize  of 
honorable  mention  because  we  thought  that 
a  team  of  reporters  from  the  New  York  Daily 
News  deserved  special  attention  for  a  series 
of  20  articles  in  which  they  persistently  un- 
earthed whao  has  been  graphically  described 
as  a  refinement  of  the  19th  century  spoils 
system.  As  a  result  of  their  investigation 
the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York  was 
exposed  as  rife  with  cronyism,  nepotism,  pad- 
ded payrolls  and  outright  corruption.  So  the 
City  Council  of  New  York  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment are  now  making  their  own  investi- 
gations of  this.  In  fact  the  hearings  of  the 
New  York  Council  are  supposed  to  open  to- 
day. So  these  reporters  have  really  done  a 
great  job  in  the  Drew  Pearson  tradition.  They 
will  come  up  and  get  their  share  of  the  hon- 
orable m^tftion  award  which  Is  a  check  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  Mr.  Martin 
Mclyrtighlin  and  Mr.  James  Ryan. 

James  Ryan.  As  would  any  good  in- 
^  tigative  reporter,  I've  got  the  document. 
This  ironically  is  written  on  the  back  of  a 
congratulatory  message  from  Mayor  Lind- 
sey  which  at  least  Insures  that  it  Is  going 
to  be  short. 

Governor  Harrlman,  members  of  the 
Foundation,  honored  guests,  fellow  subver- 
sives, we  three  are  proud  and  delighted  to 
accept  this  Drew  Pearson  Award.  As  an  In- 
dication of  the  status  that  a  Pearson  has 
already  obtained  In  the  Journalistic  sphere, 
one  of  the  black  reporters  at  our  paper  re- 
marked that  even  though  we  only  won  hon- 
orable mention,  the  three  of  us,  Martin,  Ryan 
and  McLaughlin  were  all  a  credit  to  our 
race. 

This  Is  indeed  a  high  honor  but  we  are 
not  resting  on  our  laurels.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  we  are  already  at  work  on  another 
more  far-reaching  expose.  This  one,  like  the 
superb  Watergate  disclosures,  reaching  into 
the  White  House  itself.  This  much  I  can  say 
now.  Splro  Agnew  is  already  making  plans 
to  run  for  president  in  1976.  He  will  try 
to  create  for  himself  the  Image  of  a  states- 
man, a  noble  patriarch  far  above  the  pusil- 
lanimous practice  of  petty  politics.  To  forge 
this  image  he  will  go  before  the  American 
people  with  dignity  In  a  series  of  televised 
fireside  chats  with  his  dog  Chappaquldlk  at 
his  knee. 

If  the  disclosures  that  one  dishonorable 
mention  today  accomplished  anything,  I 
think  they  serve  to  put  up  that  civil  service 
whose  weaknesses  and  shortcomings  were  the 
root  causes  of  Mayor  Llndsey's  spoil  system, 
that  civil  service  Is  perhaps  the  crucial  prob- 
lem facing  government  today.  As  it  Is  pres- 
ently constituted,  the  system,  90  years  old 
thLs  month,  serves  only  to  hamstring  ad- 
ministrators, demoralize  the  people  within 
it  and  frustrate  the  many  others  locked  out- 
side by  its  aged  rules.  Civil  service  has  failed 
to  keep  pace  with  changing  personnel  needs 
and  skills.  It  has  Ignored,  In  New  York  at 
least,  the  emergence  of  powerful  municipal 
labor  unions  and  If  It  Is  true  as  some  say 
that  the  war  on  poverty  Is  over  and  poverty 
has  won,  then  the  rigidity  of  civil  service  in 
keeping  minority  workers  out  of  government 
Jobs  has  certainly  contributed  to  this  lam- 
entable victory. 

Civil  sen'ice  as  a  subject  has  never  set 
anyone's  heart  fluttering.  Yet  for  all  its  dull- 
ne.ss,  for  all  Its  mediocrity,  civil  service  Is 
the  root  cause  of  virtually  every  Juicy  scan- 
dal that  appears  from  time  to  time  with 
appalling  regularity  at  virtually  every  level 
of  government.  Our  thanks  to  the  Founda- 
tion for  recognizing  this  sad  fact  and  for 
giving  us  this  award  today. 

LtTviE  Pearson.  It  makes  me  a  little  bit  sad 
to  think  about  the  saga  of  the  Watergate 
Caper  because  there  has  surely  been  no  story 
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that  has  ever  come  up  In  Washington  that 
Drew  Pearson  would  rather  have  had  than 
that  one.  What  these  boys  dredged  and  dug 
\ip  Is  surely  a  most  bizarre  chain  of  unbe- 
lievable episodes  in  the  entire  political  life 
of  Washlng^ton,  But  what  was  even  more 
important  was  the  revelation  of  what  those 
who  exercise  great  power  and  authority  can 
and  will  do  if  the  press  is  not  alert.  The  title 
of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren's  current  book 
was  taken  from  a  remark  that  Benjamin 
Franklin  made  to  a  couple  of  old  ladies 
who  asked  him  what  kind  of  a  government 
they  could  expect.  "It's  a  Republic"  he  said. 
"If  you  can  keep  it."  Well,  I  think  we  are  all 
doing  our  very  best  to  keep  It.  Certainly 
Katharine  Graham  Is  contributing  an  enor- 
mous share  in  publishing  one  of  the  world's 
outstanding  newspapers  and  in  giving  so 
many  fine  yoting  reporters  a  chance  to  be 
heard.  The  reporters  who  have  done  more 
than  their  bit  also  are  receiving  the  $6,000 
Drew  Pearson  prize  for  excellency  in  investi- 
gative reporting.  Carl  Bernstein,  Bob  Wood- 
ward, Barry  Svissman, 

Barrt  Sttssman.  Thank  you  Mrs.  Pearson. 
Good  afternoon.  We're  not  used  at  the  Post 
to  having  deadlines  this  early  In  the  day 
so  this  speech  is  a  little  bit  rough. 

The  three  of  us  are  very  proud  to  have 
received  this  award.  It  represents  6  months 
of  nearly  total  WMnmltment,  an  effort  that 
is  still  continuing.  Bernstein  and  Woodward 
were  aided  by  other  reporters  In  this  cover- 
age, and  I  certainly  wasn't  the  only  editor 
Involved.  So  the  three  of  us.  who  worked 
together  on  this  speech,  would  like  to  state 
our  appireclation  not  only  to  the  Pearson 
Foundation  but  to  those  other  Post  report- 
ers and  editors  who  shared  in  the  stories. 
I'd  like  to  single  out  several  of  them : 

Howard  Simons,  our  Managing  Editor,  who 
early  in  July  said  we  weren't  doing  enough 
to  follow  up  on  the  Watergate,  It  was  at  that 
point  that  I  asked  Bob  and  Carl  to  work 
full-time  on  It. 

Harry  Rosenfeld,  our  boss  and  Assistant 
Managing  Editor  who  is  known  for  his  tough- 
ness and  fairness.  He  demanded  proof  with 
every  paragraph. 

Doug  Peaver,  Larry  Fox  and  Bill  Brady,  all 
Editors  on  the  City  Desk  who  followed  the 
stories  as  closely  as  anyone,  asked  the  right 
questions  and  often  were  the  responsible 
editors  on  any  given  story. 

Al  Lewis,  our  veteran  police  reporter  who 
on  June  17  gave  the  Post  a  Jump  on  the 
Watergate  break-in  by  being  the  only  re- 
porter present  as  police  went  through  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  headquar- 
ters for  hours. 

And  those  other  reporters  who  worked  on. 
aspects  of  the  story:    Karlyn  Barker.  E.  J/''- 
Bachinski,  Peter  Osnos.  Lawrence  Meyer,  Kirk 
Sch.^rfenberg.  Sanford  Ungar.  Robert  Meyers 
on  the  West  Coast. 

Also  Roger  Wilkins.  whose  incisive  edi- 
torials for  the  Post  gave  the  reader  the 
benefit  of  Intelligent  Judgments  that,  as 
straight  reporters,  we  could  not  offer  in  the 
news  pages. 

We  have  saved  until  iiow  Ben  Bradlee  and 
Katharine  Graham.  We  feel  the  words  of  the 
Pearson  Foundation,  In  announcing  the 
award,  state  their  role  better  than  we  can: 
"Tlie  Foundation  also  congratulates  the  pub- 
lishers and  editors  of  the  Washington  Post 
(and  the  New  York  Dally  News)  for  the  sup- 
port provided  their  investigative  staffs.  It 
is  a  critical  element  in  the  defense  of  a  free 
press.  ...  In  both  cases  there  was  .  .  .  the 
willingness  to  risk  retaliation  and  villflca- 
tloxi  from  a  powerful  and  entrenched  oppo- 
sition." 

This.  In  brief,  is  what  we  found  oxn  in 
the  Watergate  inquiry: 

We  have  learned  about  money  kept  in  the 
s.Tfe  of  a  former  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
what  it  was  spent  for.  We  know  that  those 
funds  were  controlled  by.  among  others,  an 
attorney  geiieral  of  the  United  States,  both 


while  he  held  office,  and  later,  when  he  man- 
aged a  presidential  election  campaign.  We 
know  that  undercover  agents,  hired  in  some 
instances  by  the  White  House,  traveled 
around  the  country  on  behalf  of  the  re-elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  attempted  to 
WTeak  havoc  with  the  primary  campaigns  of 
the  opposition  party.  We  know  about  tlie 
Mexican  laundry  and  the  Segrettis  and  the 
Canuck  letters  and  the  destruction  of  docu- 
ments and  the  attempts  to  bug  the  head- 
quarters of  presidential  candidates.  We  have 
learned,  onlv  in  the  past  week,  about  a  cam- 
ouflaged telephone  listing  in  the  White 
Hoxise,  a  telephone  apparently  used  only  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  communication 
between  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Barker.  We  know 
that,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  field  agents 
of  the  FBI  conducted  a  vigorous  investiga- 
tion and  that  many  of  their  key  findings 
are  still  locked  in  justice  Department  files 
and  were  never  brought  to  members  of  the 
grand  Jury. 

We  learned  that  the  bugging  of  the  Water- 
gate was  but  one  part  of  an  unprecedented 
campaign  by  an  incumbent  administration 
to  cripple  the  political  opposition  through 
spying  and  disruption. 

In  other  words,  the  federal  investigators  in 
the  Watergate  case  uncovered  an  unprec- 
edented campaign  not  Just  to  learn  about 
the  opposition — but  to  throw  a  WTench  into 
the  workings  of  the  most  precious  machine 
in  the  American  political  system:  free  elec- 
tions. 

And  what  has  been  the  government's  re- 
sponse? Tills  is  the  government  that  has 
given  the  widest  latitude  to  con.spiracy  pros- 
ecutions, witness  the  Chicago  Seven  Trial 
and  the  Berrigan  case.  It  has  never  feared 
to  go  to  the  public  on  matters  before  the 
courts,  witness  Calley  and  Manson  and 
busing. 

Yet.  even  as  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  FBI  agents  were  making  startling  dis- 
coveries into  the  Watergate,  this  government 
Ignored  evidence  of  a  real  and  chilling  con- 
spiracy to  violate  the  most  b.isic  civil  rights 
in  the  electoral  process. 

The  government  worked  to  quash  other 
investigations,  and  theii  its  spokesmen,  os- 
stenslbly  out  of  concern  for  the  civil  rights 
of  its  own  aides  Indicted  in  the  Watergate, 
sotight  to  conceal  official  malfeasance.  Tliat 
was  the  legal  response. 

As  for  the  response  to  allegations  of 
WTongdoing  in  high  places— well,  from  June 
to  the  beginning  of  October,  that  is,  until 
the  Watergate  came  to  be  regarded  as  one 
incident  among  many,  the  government's 
usual  response  was  silence.  It  would  ignore 
almost  every  allegation  or  disclosure.  No  an- 
swers. But  in  mid-October,  as  the  stories 
got  closer  and  closer  to  the  President— the 
response  changed  dramatically. 

The  government  still  made  no  .ittcmpt  to 
explain  anything  to  the  people.  Rather,  as 
former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  said 
in  an  Interview,  the  Nixon  Administration 
tried  to  make  the  conduct  of  the  press  the 
issue — and  not  the  conduct  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

Apparently  perceiving,  and  quite  possibly 
correctly,  that  the  years  of  attnck  bv  Agnew 
on  the  press  and  TV  had  left  their  niark',  the 
government  began  to  call  in  the  chips. 

What  followed,  from  the  White  House,  the 
re-election  committee  and  the  GOP  Na- 
tional Committee  was  probably  as  bitter  an 
attack  on  the  Post  as  any  American  gov- 
ernment has  ever  launched  against  a  single 
newspaper.  Dole.  Ziegler.  MacGregor,  Agnew, 
Colson  tried  to  make  the  public  believe  that 
the  Post  had  somehow  invented  the  allega- 
tions and  was  not  simply  reporting  the  flnd- 
Ings  and  statements  of  federal  investigators 
and  others  close  to  the  situation. 

Ladiea  and  gentlemen,  how  do  such 
charges  sit  with  the  great  biUk  of  the 
people  who  hear  them?  Are  they  a  receptive 
audience?  If  they  do  distrust  the  pre.ss,  why 


do  they,  and  what  can  be  done   to  change 
that? 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  public  is  skepticn 
of  what  it  rends  in  the  newspapers  and  to  a 
le.sser  degree  sees  on  TV.  And,  speaking  frr 
the  three  of  us,  we  feel  that  there  is  good 
reason  for  that  .skepticism  We  think  the 
public  knows  what  is  wrong  with  the  pre.=  i 
and  TV — we  aren't  good  enough.  Our  feel- 
ing Ls  that  the  solution  Is  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated, the  way  Agnew  might  have  us  but  i.i 
do  better  by  being  more  thorough  and  ag- 
gressive. 

In  reporting  the  Watergate,  there  cr-.me  .i 
time  when  we  wanted  to  write  about  M; 
Haldcman,  the  White  House  Chief  of  Stall 
We  went  to  our  library  and  elsewhere  and 
found  virtually  no  clips  of  substance  on  him 
We  couldn't  even  find  a  recent  picture  and 
the  wire  services  were  of  little  help  (luckily. 
Haldeman  has  the  same  crew-cut  that  he  hud 
three  years  ago.)  H.-»ldeman  was  in  effect  a 
mystery  man.  There  Is  no  reason  to  have 
mystery  men  running  this  Republic.  Right 
from  the  start  of  the  new  administration 
here  is  something  that  the  press  and  TV 
can  do  better.  Take  away  the  mystery.  Le; 
there  be  more  Investigative  covers^e  of  tlie 
action  of  government  as  it  takes  place  under 
the  rocks.  Internationally,  nationally,  and 
locally,  encourage  reporters  to  work  into  the 
night,  knocking  on  doors,  refusing  to  accept 
lame  answers — as  Bob  and  Carl  did. 

What  will  create  public  coiifideuce  in  new.s- 
papers  and  TV?  It  Is  not  hand-wringing  over 
protection  of  confidential  sources,  althougli 
we  believe  rtdamantly  they  should  be  pro- 
tected; it  is  not  better  packaging  of  more 
human  Interest  stories,  although  we  favor 
that:  it  is  not  having  the  story  before  the 
other  person,  although  we  favor  that  too 
We  feel  that  to  a  limited  extent  more  ai.d 
better  hivestigative  reporting  will  help  re- 
store public  confidence  in  the  news  media 
But  Investigative  reporting  is  a  threat  i<> 
government,  to  Its  secrecy,  to  corruption  and 
to  institutionalized  misuse  of  power.  Si 
tliere  will  be  strong  resistence  to  it.  That  is 
what  we  fought  in  the  Watergate. 

The  net  effect  of  tlie  Watergate  stories  will 
not  be  known  for  some  time.  Not  iu  a  monili 
or  a  year  but  in  possibly  two  or  four  year., 
as  the  country  goes  through  more  election^ 
Then  we  will  see  if  Watergate  politics  are 
rejected  or  absorbed. 

As  reporters  and  editors  we  feel  that  tie 
truth  is  somehow  cleansing,  that  if  we  find 
the  facts  and  print  them,  then  the  wrongs 
will  be  corrected.  As  human  beings  we  know- 
that  to  be  terribly  naive.  In  a  sense  it  is  a 
battle  and  not  a  happy  battle  We  can  hope 
and  build  confidence  in  our  efforts  by  realis- 
ing our  limit.s.  We  probably  should  not  be  op- 
timi-stic  that  we  will  restore  anything^-open- 
ncss  in  government,  better  news  reporting, 
good  w  ill  or  good  sense. 

But  we  must  try.  and  in  iliat  way  it  is  not 
a  battle,  but  an  enterprise  that  can  be  very 
proud  work — that  is  its  own  reward  because 
It  is  done  honestly.  Thauk  you 

Wabren  Roger.  Thank  you  Barry  Our 
featured  speaker  is  a  man  1  am  proud 
to  call  my  friend.  He  is  without  ques- 
tion one  of  the  most  influential  men 
of  this  century.  His  list  of  attainment.^ 
is  almost  endless.  The  world  knows  him  a.s 
our  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union  during; 
the  dlflicult  years  of  World  War  II.  as  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  later,  as  our  Ambassador 
at  Lar^e  who  negotiated  major  seitlemeut.-. 
without  fanfare,  quickly  and  with  lasting  ei- 
fects.  as  a  highly  successful  Governor  of  Ne\v 
York.  Tliose  of  us  who  have  been  fonunaie 
enough  to  come  close  to  him.  know  him  as  a 
man  of  wit  and  wisdom,  tough  miiidedne.ss 
and  compassion,  courage  and  daring,  dedica- 
tion and  tenacity.  I  have  worked  with  him 
on  occasion  and  I  am  much  the  better  for 
it.  With  all  the  Jobs  he  has  held.  I  believe  I 
sliare  with  many  of  you  a  bewilderment 
sometimes  to  know  how  to  addre-s  hmi,  as 
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Ambassador.  Mr.  Secretary.  Governor  or 

t.  With  all  liLs  attainments,  I  believe  his 

bcnse    interpretation   of   what   this 

latry  Is  all  about  come.s  through  when  you 

him   as   I   once   did    what    to   call   him. 

eriaor.  "  he  said,  "because  that  title  was 

'11    to    nie    by    the    people."    Ladies    and 

tiemen.  Governor  Averell  Harriman. 

vERFLL  Harriman.  Thank  you  Warren  for 

t    kind    Introduction.    I    only    recognize 

elf  occasionally  In  those  word.s  but  when 

per   older,   one   likes    flattery   so   please 

t  take  anything  biirk  Lvivle  Pearson,  dis- 

uLshed.  all  of  you.  Tnembeis  of  the  press 

are   here   today,   the   award   winners.   It 

IS  to  m(-  that  I  am  about  as  onti-olimatic 

nybody  co\ild  be.  The  sl:o\\   hf.s  been  on 

finished    and    uereiore    I    will    be    very 

?f. 

is  a.  Joy  for  me   to  be   here   with   vou 
to   share   this   dav.   Its   quite   rijiht    as 
i  rren  said  about  Luvie  Pearson — I've  never 
rd  anybody  say  an   unkind  thing  about 
but  part   of  that   is  because   I've   never 
ly  heard  her  .sav  an  unfair   tiling   about 
one.  I  was  goiny  to  say  unkind  but  then 
has   her  deep   convictions   and   -onie   of 
ni  lead  to  some  unkind  remarks.  But  slie 
ne  of  the  most  wonderful  friend :  i.iid  I 
very  proud  to  be  her  friend, 
ere  here   in   the  name  of  her  hiisb.md, 
V  Pearson,  and  verv  little  has  been  said 
ut  him  and  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
wo  about  him  as  I  do  believe  his  name 
;ild  be  kept  alive  and  I  do  commend  the 
ndatioii    for   the   purpose    that    they   are 
ng  to  his  name  in  these  awards.  Thev  are 
kind  of  awards  which  he  wcmld  like  to 
had  his  name  a^soc-iated  with. 
••  I  was  brought  up  as  a  black  R'  oubli- 
and  was  well  established   in   the  e.st.ib- 
■l-ment  and  had  a  very  seini-que.-tSonable 
''■>■  of  certain  people  in  the  ^ress  wiio  were 
l?d    muckrakers.    if    you    remember    that 
and  so  when  Drew  Pear-.on  started  his 
er  as  a  cohunnlst  and  critic.  I  wondered 
t  where  he  was  going.  I  had  a  friend,  a 
close  friend,  who  was  a  journalist.  Hor- 
Swope,  you  remember  him  as  Editor  of 
Post,  a  man  who  gave  an  opportunity  to 
mni.-,ts— he  really  started  the  columnists 
;sion.  Giants  of  the  old,  He.\  wood  Broun. 
Wilcox  and  even   Pegler.   whom   I  dis- 
with  on  most  occasions — but  he  gave 
that    opportunity    on    the    New    York 
s  opposite  page  and  I  had  a  great  deal 
spect  for  him  and  he  helped  me  a  great 
in  many  ways  to  understand  our  coun- 
ind  to  understand  people.  He  said  about 
Pearson,  "he's  a  man  who  Is  touched 
a  sense  of  public  responsibility."  That 
trlgued  me  and  I  got  to  know  him  and  I 
very  happy  to  say  that  in  the  post-war 
I  became  very  close  to  him  and  I  am 
to  say  that  I  considered  him  a  very, 
close  friend.  As  Luvie  said,  he  would 
loved  to  have  had  the  Watergate  case 
he  would  have  done  it  well — much  as  I 
t  what  Jack  Ander.son  is  doing,  I  don't 
he  (Pearson)  would  have  been  pushed 
by  even  what   this  enormous  numt»er 
ashington  Post  editorial  staff  were   in- 
!d  in.  He  would  have  found  something 
'■  It  which  was  different  an^  more  Im- 
and   I   think   that   the   first   award 
•and  I  hope  these  awards  will  always 
nual— I    think    the    first    award    order 
Id  always  be  given  for  a  word  of  undcr- 
n  ling  of  what  Drew  Pearson   did   for  us 
for  what  he  battled  for. 

it  is  true,  and  I  am  not  going  to  take 
irrlng  you  up  for  co!'cern  for  the  First 
idment,  Jack  Ander.son  has  done  that 
and  so  have  others.  I  have  had  a  chance 
^serve  at  close  hand  a  number  o:  presl- 
.  the  first  one  really  was  Franklin 
velt. 

as  you  know  he  was  psychopathically 

ted  to  columnists  in  general  and  to  some 

em  in  particular.  And  he  dldnt  hesitate 
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to  say  SO.  It  seems  as  if  being  oppo.sed  to  the 
press  is  an  occupational  disease  of  the  presi- 
deiiTs,  But  never  before  has  any  president 
tried  to  do  sonierhing  about  it  as  this  presi- 
dent and  his  administration  have  tried  to  do. 
So  it  hA.s  a  different  connotation.  Now  I  have 
li^arned  from  my  experience  with  pre=ideiiis. 
I  bec.iine  Governor  and  in  public  life — I 
reco^ni/ed  :he  press  as  the  best  friend  that 
any  public  official  has,  I  think  that  is  a  sub- 
ject which  the  public  officials  ought  to  be 
nude  to  understand.  I  agree  that  the  press 
is  a  wnttlidog  but  in  addition  to  that  it  tells 
the  truih  and  the  fact=;  about  public  allairs 
and  liiey  can  do  a  Job  in  explaining  the  im- 
portance of  issues  as  well  as  explaining  the 
deficiencies  of  the  administrations.  It  is  easier 
to  e.vplain  the  delicleiKles  because  people  al- 
wa-.s  like  sc.mdal— ii  is  more  readable  On 
ihe  o.her  hand,  it  is  vitally  important,  there 
are  things  that  are  going  on,  there  are  things 
tliai  are  being  misunderstood  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the.se  are  cau.ses  which  the 
pre.s<  should  undertake. 

I  h.ive  betu  reading  this  morning  and  yes- 
terd.iy  about  this  great  meeting  which  has 
beea  going  on  in  the  LBJ  Libr.iry  on  civil 
rit,li's  Earl  Warren  made  a  .speech  which 
was  .ery  Impressive  ia  which  he  said  th.^i  the 
most  imponaiil  subject  was  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  education,  in  employment  and  in 
voting.  And  he  told  us  what  would  happen 
to  our  country  if  we  failed  U)  give  that 
equallt.\  ju  education  and  eniplovment^jitl 
voting  rights.  Then  t'.ere  was  evide  tl^  ^ 
demon.stration  and  I,BJ  got  up  again  and 
faced  it  und  if  you  want  to  know  wluit  he 
Slid  h  ok  at  the  quote  of  the  day  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning.  The  New  York 
1  mcs  i.s  one  of  my  two  favorite  papers— 
!  you  want  to  know  what  Ihe^ther  oi.e  is 
;  sk  .^oll^-self  whom  you  are  working  for,  I 
never  lielie^e  in  superlatives.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  what  he  .said  about  what  our  coun- 
try .'^iiould  do  he  also  said  it  is  necessarv 
to  give  special  privilege  to  those  who  have 
been  deiiled  opportunity  before  i!i  order  to 
tive   tliem   e-HUality   of   opportunity   today. 

Many  of  \"u  may  have  notued  last  night 
the  NBC  broadcast  in  which  David  Briiikley 
explained  some  of  his  impressions  of  going 
around  the  country.  Perhaps  as  vou  know,  he 
has  been  talking  to  people  throughout  the 
countrv  to  see  their  reaction  since  the  elec- 
tion and  he  said  several  interesting  things 
last  night.  One  was  there  wasn't  very  much 
difference  m  the  regional  attitudes  towards 
the  pmblems  of  the  day.  And  the  people  were 
not  :,s  concerned  about  the  things  the  poliii- 
cians  thought  they  were  concerned  about — 
high  prices— because  they  felt  that  every- 
body was  suilering  from  that.  Thev  were  con- 
cerned about  things  that  thev  felt  that  they 
»ere  being  discriminated  against.  The  high 
taxes,  tiie  pavments  problems  which  were 
caused  by  welfare,  the  unfairness,  wherever 
there  was  an  unfairness  which  thev  felt  they 
were  subjected  to. 

Now.  I  learned  very  early  and  I  am  going 
to  end  very  quickly  because  I  know  that  two 
o'clock  Ls  the  date  on  which  you  all  leave 
whether  the  .speaker  J5  continuing  to  taH:  or 
not,  I  was  in  the  railroad  business  one  time 
and  in  the  20's  every  railroad  president  got 
up  and  .said  what  a  raw  deal  he  was  getting 
I  sought  the  advice  of  what  to  do  when  I 
became  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Union 
Pacific  about  1931  to  find  out  what  it  was 
all  about  and  Arthur  Kuttner  was  In  the  ad- 
vertising business  at  that  time  and  he  said 
the  trouble  with  railroads  is  that  they  are  al- 
ways complaining  and  many  of  you.  none  of 
you  ladies  I  know,  but  some  of  you  older  inen 
here  I  know  will  remember  there  was  an  ex- 
pre.ssion  in  the  20's  about  "throw  him  out. 
he's  breaking  my  heart"  and  that's  some- 
thing to  remember.  If  the  press  walls  about 
the  raw  deal  they  are  getting,  they're  going 
to  be  thrown  out  by  the  American  people 


just  a.s  if  we  analyse  November  6  that  Is 
w  hat  my  view  of  that  election  Is.  Causes  were 
taken  in  the  extremes  The  American  people 
were  not  made  to  understand  their  Interest 
in  it  and  I  underline  everything  that  has 
been  said  today  about  the  Importance  of  the 
press  to  the  American  people.  We  must  un- 
der.-,'and  that  you  are  serving  them,  without 
you.  the>  will  suffer  in  a  manner  which  can- 
not be  retrieved. 

Well,  there  are  many  things  more  which 
I  wotild  like  to  analyse  and  discuss  with  you 
but  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  fully  applaud 
when  Mr.  Su.:sman  says,  the  press  "has  go*  lo 
do  a  ijetttr  job,  got  to  do  a  more  convincing 
^  io'j.  r  thought  Teddy  Kennedy  this  morning 
showed  great  statesmanship  in  either  .say- 
ing or  giving  out  to  the  press  the  statement 
whirh  his  spokesman  said  he  adhered  to 
pi-aL-ing  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  selected  the  subject.s  which  the  President 
-liould  be  praised  for.  We're  still  counting  on 
led  Kennedy  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
men  who  got  this  award  today— the  Waier- 
gate  incident  as  it  is  cal'ed.  It  must  be  fol- 
lowed throiigh.  The  American  people  are  eu- 
litled  lo  know  what  happened  and  I  think  we 
can  count  on  Ted  doing  that.  But  I  think 
he  showed  remarkable  wisdom  and  states- 
manship in  setting  up  the  man  that  he  was 
-'oiiig  to  hit. 

Now  this  Hdminlstrati..n  has  started  its 
new  career  and  second  term— by  the  wav.  we 
don't  have  lo  be  so  concerned  about  Richard 
.Nix.  11  because  President  Eisenhower  did  a 
«reai  thing  for  us.  He  got  through  a  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  that  no  president 
could  ,«erve  more  than  two  terms.  So  don't 
let.-  take  it  overly  seriously  as  to  the  dangers 
which  eventually  may  be  happening  but  take 
seriously  what  the  American  people  are  suf- 
fering. 

Warren  Rogers  did  me  a  great  service,  he 
j;.i\e  me  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  from  June,  1971  to  July.  1972. 
It  diiesn't  even  cover  the  last  five  months! 
You  read  that  and  your  own  problems  are 
only  part  of  what  our  country  is  suffering. 

So  I  say  that  this  administration  lias 
St  irted  its  new  term  with  a  vengence.  Now  I 
always  tliought  that  vengence  was  a  good 
word,  A  man  starts  his  Job  with  a  vengence 
I  sLippo-se  all  of  you  would  like  to  say  that 
when  you  start  your  Job  but  there  is  a  dif- 
lereiit  connotation  to  vengence  and  I'm  not 
suggesting  that  we  show  vengence  against 
the  President  of  the  United  States  but  that 
we  take  a  good  look  at  what  he  Is  doitm^and 
iUso  take  a  look  at  what  he  Isn't  doing,  Be- 
c.iu,se  that  Is  what  the  American  public  is  in- 
terested in, 

tso  good  luck  to  you  and  everything  you  are 
doing.  It  certainly  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be 
lieie  in  the  name  of  Drew  Pearson.  It  is  a 
name  that  we  always  want  to  recall  and  hold 
be' ore  us. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

B.\  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab.=!ence 
was  pranted  as  follows: 

Mr,  Harvey  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  for  unlimited  time  on 
account  of  illness  and  hospitalization. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mr  Fall  '  for  today  on  account  of  death 
in  famil.v. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  (at  the  reque.st 
ot  Mr.  Arends  •  for  January  29  through 
February  7.  1973  on  account  of  official 
busine.ss. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  for  60  minutes,  on 
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February  5, 1973,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Dellums  to  change  the  order  of  his 
special  order  from  first  to  third  today, 

Mr.  Patman  'Lit  the  requcsL  of  Mr. 
Fickle  I  lor  60  minuies  on  Tuesday, 
February  6,  1973,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter  on  the  life  and  service  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Baines  Johnson, 

Mr.f* iCKLE  for  60  minutes  on  February 
6,  1973.  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 

All  Members  tat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Pickle  i  to  have  30  legislative  days  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  life,  charac- 
ter, and  public  service  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

(The  follo'tt^ing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Armstrong  »  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter  and  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks : ) 

Mr.  BiESTER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Heinz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hoc  AN,  for  1  hour,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GuNTER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous and  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks :  ^ 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Grasso,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes  today. 

Mr.  Drinan,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes today. 

Mr.  Lecgett.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Culver,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaca.  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remaps  was  granted 
to:  > 

Mr.  Bell,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  during  debate  on  House  Reso- 
lution 132  today. 

(The  following  Members  (as  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Armstrong  i  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California  In  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  Forsythe. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACK. 

Mr.  Wybcan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Hunt. 
Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Nelsen  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Frenzel. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  niiiiois. 
Mr.  Bakek  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Dellenback. 
Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Keating  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Abomor. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GUNTLT.  I  nnd  to  include  ex- 
tiT.neous  matter;  ■ 

Mrs.  GRiFriiKS. 

Mr,  MiNisH. 

Mr.  GoxzALEz  in  tiu  ee  instances. 

Mr.  Clay  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas. 

Mr.  GUNTER 

Mr.  MuRrnv  of  Ne-,v  York  in  tv.  o  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  HARRiNcro.N  in  three  instances. 

Mr,  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Brinkley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Danielson. 

iVIr,  Maihis  of  Georgia, 

Mr,  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado, 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  thiee 
instances. 

Mr.  Hebert. 

Mr.  Koch. 

Mr.  Thornton  in  four  instances, 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Montgomery. 

Mr.  RoYB.^L  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  in  two  instances, 

Mr,  Waldie  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  RoNCALTo  of  Wyoming, 

Mr.  OHara. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  STOKES,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  mo\  e  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  58  minutes  p,ra,),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. February  1,  1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXrv.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

315.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insvirance  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

316.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman. 
District  of  Columbia  Armory  Board,  trans- 
mitting th©  25th  annual  report  and  finan- 
cial statements  of  the  operations  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  National  Guard  Armory, 
and  the  15th  annual  report  and  financial 
statements  of  the  operation  of  the  Robert  F, 
Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium,  pursuant  to 
Public  Laws  80-605  and  85-300,  respectively: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

317.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and 
general  manager.  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 
Telephone  Co,,  transmitting  a  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  company 
for  1972.  together  with  a  comparative  gen- 
eral balance  sheet,  pursuant  to  chapter  1628 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  1904  and  para- 
graph 14  of  the  act  of  March  4,  1913,  re- 
spectively; to  the  Committee  on  the  Dls- 
trict  of  Columbia. 

318.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and 
comptroller,  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  balance  sheet  of 
the  company  as  of  December  31,  1973,  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  14  of  the  act  of  March  4, 
1913  (37  Stat,  979):  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia, 

319.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Oommission   on   Libraries   and   Information 


Science,  transmitting  the  first  annual  re-) 
port  of  the  Commission,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  91-345:  to  the  Committee  on  Edticatlon 
and  Liibor. 

320,  A  letter  from  the  Acting  AssistaTit 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressioiwl  Reliv 
tious.  transmitting  a  diaft  ol  proposed  legis- 
lation to  implement  the  International  Con- 
vention on  Civil  Liability  for  Oil  Pollution 
Damage  and  the  International  Convention 
on  the  Establishment  of  an  Internatijn.i; 
Fund  for  Compensation  for  Oil  Pollution 
Damage:  to  the  Coininittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

321,  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legp.!  Ad- 
\iser  for  Treaty  Alfairs.  Department  of  Staie. 
trnnsnutting  copies  of  various  internaiional 
agreements,  oiiier  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Pviblic 
Law  92-403;  to  the  Convmittee  on  Foie:j,ii 
A. fairs.  I 

322,  A  letter  from  theVDeputy  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmuting  a  re- 
port on  tlie  disposal  of  foreii?ti  excess  prop- 
erty, covering  calendar  year  1972,  pursuant 
to  40  U,S,C,  5l4d:  lo  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
crnm.ent  Operations. 

323,  A  letter  from  the  Chaiiman.  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relation,^, 
transmitting  t'ne  14th  annual  report  of  the 
Commisaion,  pursuant  to  Pablic  Law  86-380: 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

324,  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  As.sistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  reclassification  of  certain  land 
in  the  Heart  Mountain  Irrication  District, 
pursuant  to  53  Stat  US'?}  to  the  Committee 
on    Interior    and    Insula/  Affairs. 

325,  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  tlie  58th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commission,  coveniiL- 
fi.-cal  year  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

326  A  letter' fi'^m  the  Director,  Commu- 
nity Relations  ^Service.  Department  of  Jtis- 
tice.  traiiMiiitting  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  tlie  Community  Relations  Ser\-ice  for  fis- 
cal year  1972,  pursuant  to  section  1004  of 
Public  Law  88-352;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

327  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  draft 
OI  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  puipo,^es:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
V.'orks, 

328.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  and  St.^te 
Cochfiirmen,  Upper  Great  Lakes  Retiional 
Commission:  transmitting  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1973, 
pursuant  to  section  510  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Dtvelopmeut  Act  ot  1965,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub^c  Works. 

329  A  letter  from  the  Director. 'Nat lonal 
S  ience  Foundation,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Comiimtoe  on  Science  and  Astronautics, 

330,  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  US 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mitsion  in  accordance  with  section  261  o!  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  oilier  purposes,  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy. 

331,  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers. VS.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  trans- 
niittiiif,'  tlie  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sifiii  fur  fiscal  jear  1972:  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee  on   Atomic   Energy, 

Ri.cEivr.t)  From  the  Comptroller  General 
3:32  A  letter  from  thv  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  logistic  aspect.s  of^yietnamlzatlon  — 1969- 
72:  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, 
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Jnder  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
erally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO : 
R.  3341.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
r-managemeiit  relations  in  tlie  Federal 
ice.  and  for  other  piirposes;  to  the  Com- 
ee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ALEXANDER  (for  himself.  Mr 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  BmLi- 
sojJ  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Rarick.  Mr. 
Thone,  Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Mathis 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  How.\rd.  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  BoLANX).  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Roy. 
Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Wyatt.  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Byron,  Mr.  HAM>rER- 
SCHMIDT.  Mr.  KrrcHr.M.  Mr.  Tier- 
nan.  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Preyer. 
and  Mr.  Bowen)  : 
R.  3342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  emergency 
program  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
Riiral  Development  Act,  and  for  other 
ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Symington. 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
GtTDE,  Mra  Waldie,  Mr.  Coughlin, 
Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  MrrcHSLL 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Rancel.  Mr. 
S.ARASiN,  Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Ash- 
ley, Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mrs.  BintKE  of  California )  : 
.  3343.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
for  construction  of  certain  highway 
ects  in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes: 
ihe  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  Mr.  Hech- 
L^R  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Yotjnc  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr. 
M.AILLIARD,  Mr.  FoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Rexs, 
Mr.  PoDELL.  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  McClory, 
Mr.  Danielson.  Mr.  Roncaixo  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Tiernan.  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Fraser, 
Mr.  Moakley.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  and 
Mr.  Sarbanes)  : 

3344.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
for  construction  of  certain  highway 
ts  In  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 

i  ;ed  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 

Ihe  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Delakey,  Mr.  Pepper. 
and  Mr.  Matsunaga  ) : 

3345.  A  bill  to  authorize  approprla- 
for  construction   of   certain   highway 

5  In  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Metcalfe.  Mr.  McClos- 
KET,    Mrs.    Mink.    Mr.    Heinz.    Mr. 
BtiRTON.  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr. 
Macdonald.  and  Mr.  Rinaldo  i  : 
.  3346.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
for   construction   of  certain   highway 
ects  in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purpo.5es; 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
.  3347.  A  blU  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
into  the  United  States  of  commercially 
uced  domestic  dog  and  cat  animal  prod- 
;   and  to  prohibit  dog  and  cat  animal 
lucts  moving  In  inter.state  commerce:  to 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BELL: 

3348.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  suspen- 
of  air  transportation  between  the  United 
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Slates  and  foreign  countries  in  cases  of  in- 
ternational aircraft  hijacking:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.   BINGHAM    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Bergland. 
Mr     Boland.    Mrs.    Chisholm.    Mr. 
Daniklson.  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Eilbero. 
Mr.     Fauntrov,     Mr.     Fraser.     Mr. 
GRtEN    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr.    H.ar- 
RiN-oroN.  Mr.  "Rbchler  of  West  Vir- 
einia.   Mr.   Helstoski.   Miss   Holtz- 
MAN.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Legcett.  Mr. 
Lehman.       Mr.       McClo.'^kev.       Mr. 
OHara.    Mr.    Rcsenthal.    Mr.    Sar- 
banes. and  Mr.  Studds  )  : 
H  R.   3.349.   A   bill    requiring   congressional 
a\Uhorization     for     the     reiuvolvement     of 
American    Forces    in    further    hostilities    in 
Indochina;    to    tiie    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affaii-s. 

By  Mr    BINGHAM    (for  him.self.  Mrs 
Burke  of  California,  Mr.  Conyers. 
Miss  Jordan.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Sei- 
BFRLiNG.  Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr. 
Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  W^aldfe,  and  Mr. 
Yatron) : 
HR    3350.  A  bill   requiring  congressional 
aiuliorization     for     tlie     reiuvolvement     of 
American    Forces    in    further   hostilities    in 
Indochina:    to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
.■\irairs. 

»    By  Mr.  BOWEN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.    Montgomery,    and   Mr.    Cocii- 

RA.N)  ; 

H  R.  3351.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 

lor  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 

parity  price  therefor;   to  the  Committee  on 

.•\griculture. 

By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
HR.  3352.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  shorten  the  World 
War  I  service  requirement  for  the  purposes 
of  establishing  eligibility  for  pension  under 
;-uch  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia; 
HR.  3353.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
Slates  Code,  to  correct  certaui  inequities  in 
the  prohibition  on  the  concurrent  payment  of 
compensation  for  disability  because  of  a 
civUtan  work  injury  and  of  reduced  retired 
or  retirement  pay  based  on  service  in  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
.Service. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HR.  3354.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  Nation's  highway  system,  allow  States 
and  localities  more  flexlbUity  in  utilizing 
highway  funds,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas : 
HR.  3355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
HR.  3356.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act  relating 
to  rates  and  charges  shall  not  apply  to  per- 
sons engaged  In  the  production  or  gathering 
and  sale  but  not  in  the  transmission  of 
natural  gas;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  3357.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Re\enue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  taxpavers 
in  qualified  States  to  claim  a  credit  against 
Federal  Income  tax  for  40  percent  of  the  net 
cost  of  State  income  taxes  and  State  general 
.sales  taxes,  to  transfer  to  the  several  States 
the  responsibility  for  certain  Federal  edu- 
cation and  welfare  proarams.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri: 
H  R.  3358.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  niiJk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
pariiy  price  therefor;    to  the  Committee  on 
Agrituliure. 

By  Mr.  BURTON: 
HR.   3359.   A  bill   to  amend  section  6103 
of    title    5    of    the   United   States   Code    to 


make  the  birthday  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
H  R.  3360.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  pavments 
and  annuity  and  pension  payments  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  shall 
not  be  included  as  income  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  eligibility  for  a  veteran's  or 
v.idow's  pen-sion;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans" Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
HR.  336^.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  reduced 
rat€  transportation  for  elderly  people  on  a 
space  available  basis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  3362.  A  bill  to  establish  fishing  zones 
of  the  United  States  beyond  its  territorial 
■seas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
niiuee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  COLLINS: 
H  R.  3363.  A  bUl  to  provide  increased  job 
I  mining  opportunities  for  people  with  lim- 
ited English-speaking  abUity  by  establish- 
ing a  coordinated  manpower  training  pro- 
t;ram.  a  teacher  training  program  for  in- 
.-<truciors  of  bilingual  job  training,  and  a 
capability  to  Increase  the  development  of  In- 
structional materials  and  methods  for  bi- 
lingual Job  training:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  3364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  correct  an  Inequity 
wiih  respect  to  the  applicability  of  the  rules 
involving  carryback  and  carryover  of  unused 
orediis  for  investment  In  certain  depreciable 
properly:  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Mean";. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York: 
H  R.  3365.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  equalize  the  tax- 
ation of  certain  cooperatives  (other  than 
marketing  and  purchasing  agencies);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Koch,  and  Mr.  Flood)  : 
HR.  3366.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  Individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Prrns) : 
H  R.  3367.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3303(f) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  payment  of  unemployment 
taxes  by  certain  nonprofit  organizations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    CORMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pettis.  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clau- 
sen, Mr,  Johnson  of  California,  Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Lecgett,  Mr,  McFall, 
Mr.  Mathias  of  California,  Mr,  Moss. 
and  Mr.  Waldie)  : 
HR.    3368.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 
SLiieduIes  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  olives;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  COUGHLIN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Buchanan,     Mrs.     Chisholm,     Mr. 
Flood.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Po- 
dell.  Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Sarasin,  and 
and  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas)  : 
H  R.   3369.   A   bill   to  safeguard   the   pro- 
fessional news  media's  responsibility  to  gath- 
er information,  and  therefore  to  safeguard 
the  public's  right  to  receive  such  Informa- 
tion, while  preserving  the  Integrity  of  Judi- 
cial processes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciarv. 

By  Mr.  CULVER: 
H.R.  3370.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  fund- 
ing for  accelerated  planning  purposes  with 
respect  to  the  creation  of  scenic  highways 
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along  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  3371.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  an  Investigation 
and  study  with  respect  to  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a  national  system  of  scenic 
highways,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Cojjnmittee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  CULVER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Blatnik) : 

H.R.  3372.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  Fed- 
eral funding  of  land  and  easement  acqtilsi- 
tions  and  the  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  necessary  roads  and  scenic  viewing 
facilities  in  order  to  develop  a  national 
scenic  and  recreational  highway  program;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Esch)  : 

H.R.  3373.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
prehensive development  of  correctional 
manpower  training  and  employment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 

H.R.  3374.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act.  to  prohibit  discrimination  by 
creditors  against  Individuals  on  the  basis  of 
sex  or  marital  status  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
tension of  credit;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  3375.  A  bill  to  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion by  any  federally  Insured  bank,  savings 
and  loan  association,  or  credit  union  against 
any  individual  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital 
status  in  credit  transactions  and  in  con- 
nection with  applications  for  credit,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

H.R.  3376.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimination 
by  any  party  to  a  federally  related  mortgage 
transaction  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital 
status,  and  to  require  all  parties  to  any  such 
transaction  to  submit  appropriate  reports 
thereon  for  public  inspection;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  3377.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3378.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  provide  tutorial 
and  related  Instructional  services  for  home- 
bound  children  through  the  employment  of 
college  students,  partictilarly  veterans  and 
other  students  who  themselves  are  handi- 
capped; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  3379.  A  bill  to  expand  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  to  include  elected 
school  board  officials;  to  the  Conrunittee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  3380.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Desert  Pupflsh  National 
Monument  in  the  States  of  California  and 
Nevada,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3381.  A  bill  to  promote  public  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding  and  improving  the 
family  planning  services  and  population  re- 
search activities  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3382.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  interstate 
trafficking  and  sale  of  hypodermic  needles 
and  syringes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  3383.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3384.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  from  using  as 
a  prefix  to  the  name  of  any  person  any  title 
which  indicates  marital  status,  and  for  other 
(-  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary. 

H.R.  3385.  A  bill  to  provide  that  meetings 
of  Government  agencies  and  congressional 
committees  shall  be  open  to  the  public;  and 


for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Rules. 

H.R.  3386.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  permit  certain  vet- 
erans up  to  9  months  of  educational  assist- 
ance for  the  purpose  of  pursvilng  retraining 
or  refresher  courses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 
resident  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
may  be  a  dependent  for  purposes  of  the  in- 
come tax  deduction  for  personal  exemptions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3388.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  re- 
marriage of  a  widow,  widower,  or  parent  shall 
not  terminate  his  or  her  entitlement  to 
widow's,  widower's  or  parents  insurance 
benefits  or  reduce  the  amount  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 

H.R.  3389.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  that 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments  and 
annuity  and  pension  payments  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  shall  not  be 
included  as  income  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  a  veteran's  er  widow's 
pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Eckhardt)  : 

H.R.  3390.  A  bill  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments to  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Leggett)  : 

H.R.  3391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 1,  1958,  in  order  to  prevent  or  minimize 
injury  to  fish  and  wildlife  from  the  use  of 
Insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides,  and  other 
pesticides;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Abd- 
NOR.  Mr.  FliASER,  Mr.  Quie,  and  Mr. 
Frenzel)  : 

H.R.  3392.  A  bill  to  increase  the  maximum 
amount  of  aggregate  payments  which  may  be 
made  in  calendar  years  after  1973  to  carry 
out  conservation  agreements  under  the  Water 
Bank  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  Charles  W'ilson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Rodino.  and  Mr.  Cough- 
lin) : 

H.R.  3393.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  assist  the  States  in  con- 
trolling damage  caused  by  predatory  animals; 
to  establish  a  program  of  research  concern- 
ing the  control  and  conservation  of  predatory 
animals;  to  restrict  the  use  of  toxic  chemi- 
cals as  a  method  of  predator  control;  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 

H.R.  3394.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the 
expeditious  natvirallzatlon  of  certain  former 
alien  employees  of  the  United  States  who 
have  been  admitted  to  the  United  Slates  for 
permanent  residence:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3395.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  establish  a  national  cemetery 
at  Camp  Parks.  Calif.,  for  northern  Califor- 
nia; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EILBERG : 

H.R.  3396.  A  bill  to  ext«nd  commissary  and 
exchange  privileges  to  certain  disabled  vet- 
erans and  the  widows  of  certain  deceased 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  3397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


H  R.  3398  A  bill. to  amend  the  prevailing 
wage  provisions  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  to 
include  subsistence  allowances;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R  3399.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Baco-.i 
Act  to  extend  its  protection  to  workers  em- 
ployed in  the  demolition,  dismantling,  re- 
moval, and  or  salvaging  of  public  build- 
ings; to  the  Committee  on  Education  arid 
Labor. 

HR  3400.  ."V  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  .Administrative  Services  Act  i.  f 
1949  to  permit  the  distribution  of  certai'i 
surplus  Federal  properly  to  certain  organiz.n- 
tions  winch  provide  for  the  edviration  ai  d 
recreation  of  young  boys  and  girls;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H  R.  3401.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  injured  by  certain  crirn- 
Itial  acts,  to  make  grants  to  States  for  tlie 
paymeiu  of  such  compensation,  and  for  othfr 
purpo-ses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicinr\'. 

HR.  3402.  A  bill  to  provide  for  order. y 
trade  in  antifriction  ball  and  roller  bearings 
and  parts  thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  'Wajs 
and  Means. 

H.R.  3403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  addition- 
al income  tax  exemption  for  a  taxpayer  sup- 
porting a  dependent  who  is  mentally  re- 
tarded: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H  R,  3404.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  sur- 
viving spouse  of  a  deceased  Insured  Individ- 
ual must  have  paid  or  assumed  responsibilliy 
for  such  individual's  burial  expenses  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  lump-sum  death  payment; 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr   ERLENBORN: 

HR.    3405.  A    bill    to    authorize    a    Whie 
House  Conference  on  Education;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 

H.R.  3406    A  bill  to  prohibit  travel  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  outside  of  the  United  Statt s 
by  defeated  or  retiring  Members  of  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H  R.  3407  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  National  Key  Deer  Refuge.  Gre.'it 
While  Heron  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  and 
the  Key  West  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Mon- 
roe County.  Fla  .  as  wilderness;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 

H  R  3408.  A  bill  to  make  rules  governii.^ 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Force.s  of  the  United 
States  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr   WILLIAM  D   FORD 

H.R  3409  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economi:; 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  a  legr.l 
services  program  by  establishing  a  Nationi^ 
Legal  Service  Corporation,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  ' 

By  Mr  FORSYTHE: 

H.R,  3410,  A  bill  requiring  congTPS.<!lonaI 
atithorlzation  for  the  reinvolvement  of  Amer- 
ican forces  in  further  hostilities  in  Indo- 
china: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affair.^, 

HR    3411     A   bill   to  provide   for   improved 
labor-management   relations   in   the   f'ederfil 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Cull  Service. 
By  Mrs  GRASSO 

HR  3412  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  mailine  of 
lottery  tickets  and  related  matter,  the  broad- 
casting or  televising  of  lotiery  information, 
and  the  transportation  and  advertising  of  lot- 
tery tickets  in  interstate  commerce,  but 
onlv  where  the  lottery  Is  conducted  by  a 
Stale  agency;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudiciMrv. 

HR  3413  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  certain  news- 
paper advertisements  of  lotteries  which  are 
legal  under  applicable  State  law.  or  spon- 
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BO  ed  by  a  State,  from  the  list  of  nonmailable 
matter:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
il  Service. 

[R.  3414.  A  bill  to  require  the  President 

aolify  the  Congress  whenever  he  impounds 

or    authorizes    the    impounding    of 

Ids,    and    to  provide    a   procedure    under 

wHich  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 

may  approve   the   President's  action 

require  the  President  to  cease  such  action; 

;hc  Committee  on  Rules. 

R.  3415.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 

ted    States    Code    to    make    certain    that 

dipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 

1  ion   will   not  have   the   amount   of   such 

sion  or  compensation  reduced  becau.se  of 

reases  In  monthly  social  security  benefits; 

the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

R.   3416.   A  bill   to   amend   the   Internal 

ue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  additional 

deduction  for  mdividuals  who  per- 

voluntary  public  service  by  working  for 

i^ain  organizations;   to  the  Committee  on 

and  Means. 

By   Mr.   GRAY    (for   himself   and   Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois)  : 
R.  3417.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
paiity  price  therefor:   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.  G0BSER: 

R.  3418.  A  bill  to  amend  section  505  of 

10.  United  States  Code,  to  establish  uni- 

origlnal   enlistment  qualifications  for 

and  female  persons;  to  the  Committee 

4rmed  Services. 

R.  3419.  A  bill  to  create  regional  seed- 
corporations;    to   the   Committee  on 
Backing  and  Currency. 

R.  3420.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
;he  Interior  to  designate  the  Skyline  Na- 
tional Parkway  in  the  State  of  California, 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
rior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
R.   3421.   A    bUl    to   amend    the   Federal 
Act  of  1958  so  as  to  require  addl- 
precautionary  measures  at)oard  certain 
aircraft  In  the  Interest  of  the  safety  of  the 
ing  public;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
.  3422.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communl- 
Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
for  the  consideration  of  applications 
renewal    of    broadcast    licenses;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
ce. 

3423.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
24,  1935,  to  require  certain  contractors 
wlt|i  the  United  States  to  give  an  affidavit 
respect  to  payment  of  subcontractors; 
he  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
R.  3424.  A  bill  to  amend  title"  5,  United 
Code,  to  provide  that  Japanese-Ameri- 
who  were  placed  In  interment  camps 
du^mg  World  War  II  shall  be  credited  for 
service   retirement   purposes  with   the 
they  spent  in  such  camps;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

R.  3425.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
Code,  to  provide  for  additional  mini- 
amounts  to  which  Federal  employees 
life  Insurance  may  be  reduced  after  re- 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
1te«  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
R.  3426.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
s  Code,  to  extend  certain  benefits 
provided  to  veterans  who  are  blind 
as  k  result  of  service-connected  disability  to 
veterans  who  are  blind  as  a  result  of  non- 
connected  disability  but  who  have 
otrier  service-connected  disabilities  rated  as 
tot^l;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
R.  3427.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
nue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction, 
in  excess  of  $600.  for  amounts  paid  to 
suj^port  a  parent  of  the  taxpayer  who  Is  to- 
disabled,  blind,  or  65  or  more  years  of 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
R.  3428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
ue  Code  of  1954  to  authorize  an  incen- 
tax    credit   allowable    with    respect   to 
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facilities  to  control  water  and  air  pollution, 
to  encourage  the  construction  of  such  facil- 
ities, and  to  permit  the  amortization  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  facilities  within  a 
period  of  from  1  to  5  years;  to  the  Commit- 
tee oil  Ways  and  Mean.s. 

H  R.  3429.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Socia!  Security  Act  to  provide  wage  credits 
under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  program  for  Jap.inese-Amerlcans 
who  were  detained  or  interned  during  World 
War  II  and  performed  compen.sated  service 
during  their  detention  or  Internment;  to  the 
Coniinittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R,  3430.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion iiito  the  United  States  of  live  venomous 
reptiles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3431.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  certain  expenses  of  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  home  owned  by  a  taxpayer  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  65;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HR.  3432.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5042 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  an  exemption  from  tax  for  certain 
wine  produced  for  personal  use;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 

H  R.  3433.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  maximum  educa- 
tional benefits  for  chapter  35  trainees  to  48 
months  and  to  allow  additional  educational 
benefits  for  certain  wives  and  widows;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON ; 

H.R.  3434.  A  bill  concerning  legal  counsel 
of  recipients  of  loans  under  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H  R.  3435.  A  bill  to  amend  the  occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
exempt  any  nonmanufacturing  business,  or 
any  business  having  25  or  less  employees  in 
States  having  laws  regulating  safety  in  such 
busines,s€s  from  the  Federal  .'Standards  created 
under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

H.R.  3436.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  mineral  rights  In  and  under 
lands  in  Onslow  County.  N.C.;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUBER: 

H.R.  3437.   A   bill   to   further  the  achieve- 
ment of  equal  educational  opportunities;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  KARTH : 

H.R.  3438.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  exempt 
status  of  Joint  activities  of  educational  or- 
ganizations under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KARTH   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Leccett) : 

H  R.  3439.  A  bill  to  provide  additional 
funds  to  the  States  for  carrying  out  wildlife 
restoration  projects  and  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr  KASTENMEIER : 

H.R.  3440.  A  bill  to  require  congressional 
authorization  for  the  reinvolvement  of  Amer- 
ican Armed  Forces  in  further  hostilities  in 
Indochina;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 

HR.  3441.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Amateur  Sports  Foundation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3442.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  strengthen 
the  penalty  provision  applicable  to  a  Federal 
felony  committed  with  a  firearm;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3443.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Control 
Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H  R.  3444.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exempv 


tlon  (through  credit  or  refund)  from  the 
employees'  ta.x  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act,  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion In  the  self-employment  tax,  in  the  case 
of  individuals  who  have  attained  age  65;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3445.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  revenue  sharing 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  them  In  meet- 
ing the  costs  incurred  In  operating  public  as- 
sistance programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

H.R.  3446.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  Income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  edtica- 
tion  of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs   and    Means. 

By  Mr.  KING: 
H.R.  3447.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  Individual 
to  deduct  from  gross  Income  the  expenses, 
not  exceeding  $300  a  year,  paid  for  trans- 
portation to  and  from  his  place  of  abode  and 
his  place  of  business  or  employment;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr.     KOCH     (for     himself,     Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Bell,  Mr.  Byron,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 
Cronin,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Fhasee,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez,   Mr.    Gude,    Mr.    Harrington, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  and 
Mr.  Kyros)  : 
H  R.  3448.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  construction 
of   exclusive    or   preferential   bicycle    lanes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  himself,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.     Mailliard,     Mr.     Mazzoli,     Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rancel, 
Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roy, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Waldie,  and  Mr. 
Wright)  : 
HR.  3449.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  construction 
of  exclusive  or  preferential  bicycle  lanes,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Public  Works. 

ByMr.  LENT: 
H.R.  3450.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  protections  and  Interests  of  participants 
and  beneficiaries  of  employee  pension  and 
welfare  benefit  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland : 
H.R.  3451.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pension  and  compensa- 
tion will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  in- 
creases  In  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  3452.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Manzano 
Mountain   Wilderness,   Cibola  National   For- 
est. N.  Mex.;    to  the   Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H  R.  3453.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Bande- 
lier  Wilderness,  in  the  Bandelier  National 
Monument,  N.  Mex.;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3454.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Apache 
Kid  Wilderness,  Cibola  National  Forest, 
N.  Mex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3455.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Sandia 
Mountain  Wilderness,  Cibola  National  For- 
est, N.  Mex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MACDONALD: 
H.R.  3456.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  (re- 
lating to  retired  pay  for  nonregular  service) 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
payment  of  retired  pay  at  reduced  percent- 
ages to  persons,  otherwise  eligible,  at  age  50, 
•r  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 
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By   Mr.   MARAZITI    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Donohue,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Wyatt,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.    RiNALDO,    Mr.    Hanrahan,    Mr. 
Roncallo  of  New  York.  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Y.^teon,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley,    Mr.    Clark,   Mr.    Nix,   and   Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania)  : 
H.R.  3457.  A  bill   to  promote   the  employ- 
ment or  unemployed  Vietnam  veterans;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    MATHIAS   of   California    (for 
himself   and  Mr.  Johnson   of   Cali- 
fornia) : 
H.R.  3458.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States    holds    in    trust    for    the    Bridgeport 
Indian  Colony  certain  lands  in  Mono  Coun- 
ty, Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
H.R.  3459.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  construction  of  certain  highway 
projects  in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  tlie  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By     Mr.     MEEDS     (for     himself,     Mr. 

Brasco.  Mrs.  Burke  of  California.  Mr. 

De  Lugo,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr. 

Fuqua,   Mr.   Hawkins,   Mr.   Leggett, 

Mr.    Pritchard.    Mr.    Tiernan,    Mr. 

Udall,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas, 

Mr.  Won  Pat.  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 

H.R.  3460.  A  bill  to  assure  the  free  flow  of 

information  to  tlie  public;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
H.R.  3461.     A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;    to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself.  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Archer, 
Mr.  Arends,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Biester, 
Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Collier,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Crane.  Mr.  Dennis.  Mr.  Derwinski. 
Mr.  Devine,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Donohlt:,  Mr.  Downing,  Mr.  Dl^n- 
can,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  and  Mr.  Eshle- 

MAN)  : 

H.R.  3462.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  United  States  shall  coincide  with 
the  calendar  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By    Mr.    MICHEL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Findley,  Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  Fountain,   Mr.  Frelinghuysen, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Giaimo,  Mr.  Gold- 
■WATER,    Mrs.    Griffiths.    Mr.    Gude, 
Mr.     Hanrahan,     Mrs.     Hansen     of 
Washington,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr,    Harrington,    Mr.    Hechler    of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr.  Hos- 
MER,    Mr.    HuDNUT,    Mr.    Hunt,    Mr. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Kemp,  and 
Mr.  Landgrebe)  : 
H.R.  3463.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  United  States  shall  coincide  with 
the  calendar  year;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By    Mr.    MICHEL     (for    himself,    Mr. 

Latta.   Mr.   Leggett,   Mr.   Lent,   Mr. 

Lott,  Mr,  Mailliard,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr. 

Mathias  of  California.  Mr.  Matsu- 

NAGA,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  McCollister, 

Mr.  McDade.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Myers, 

Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 

PoDELL,  Mr.  QuiE,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr. 

Robinson  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Robison 

of  New  York,  Mr.  Roush.  Mr.  Rous- 

SELOT,  and  Mr.  Scherle)  : 

H.R.  3464.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  fiscal 

year  of  the  United  States  shall  coincide  with 

the  calendar  year;  to  the  Committee  on  CJov- 

ernment  Operations. 


By    Mr.    MICHEL     (for    him.self.     Mr. 
ScHNEEBELl,  Mr.  Sebelius.  Mr.  Sfi- 
derling.  Mr,  Shriver,  Mr.  Sikes.  Mr. 
SiSK,    Mr.   Stratton.   Mr.   Teague   of 
California.  Mr.  Thone.  Mr.  Tiernan, 
Mr.  Waggonner.  Mr.  Ware.  Mr.  Wii- 
I-IAMS,   Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.   Yatron,  Mr. 
Young  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Zwach)  : 
H.R   3465.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  United  State.?  shall  coincide  witli 
the  calendar  year;  to  the  ComniUlee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  MICHEL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dul- 
SKI,  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon.  Mr.  HoR- 
TON.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Rail.sback,  and  Mr,  Tal- 

COTT) : 

H.R.  3466.  A  bill  to  prohibit  travel  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  outside  the  United  States 
by  Members  of  Congre.ss  who  have  been  de- 
feated, or  who  have  re.'-lgiied,  or  retired;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  3467.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ecoiiomlc 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  a.s  amended,  to 
direct  the  President  to  freeze  rentals  and 
carrying  charges;  to  the  Commit  tee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY: 
H.R.  3468.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  67  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  an 
annuity  for  the  dependents  of  per.sons  who 
perform  the  service  required  luider  chapter 
67  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  and  die 
before  being  granted  retired  pay;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hubkr.  Mr.  Guver.  Mr. 
Latta,  and  Mr.  Flowers  i  : 
H  R.  3469.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  101  and 
902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended  to  implement  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Air- 
craft and  to  amend  title  XI  of  such  act  to 
authorize  the  President  to  suspend  air  serv- 
ice to  any  foreign  nation  which  he  deter- 
mines is  encouraging  aircraft  hijacking  by 
acting  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  tlie 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlaw- 
ful Seizure  of  Aircraft  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  revoke  the  op- 
erating authority  of  foreign  air  carriers  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Caro- 
lina,   Mr.    Stephens,    Mr.    Stuckey, 
Mr.    Slack,    Mr.    Whitehurst.    Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Price  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Randall.  Mr. 
Hastings.   Mr,    Wolff,   Mr.   Dulski, 
Mr.      Walsh.      Mr.      Delaney,     Mr. 
Cronin,  Mr.  .'Alexander.  Mr.  Hudnut. 
Mr.     Nix,     Mr.     Mazzoli,     and     Mr. 
Flood) : 
H.R.  3470.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  101  and 
902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  to  Implement  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Air- 
craft and  to  amend  title  XI  of  such  act  to 
authorize  the  President  to  suspend  air  serv- 
ice to  any  foreign  nation  which  he  deter- 
mines  Is  encouraging  aircraft  hijacking  by 
acting  on  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Seizure  of  Aircraft  and  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  revoke  the  oper- 
ating authority  of  foreign  air  carreers  under 
certain    circumstances    and    for   other    pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  3471.  A  bill  to  make  Illegal  manufac- 
ture of  thin-gage  steel  drums;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  3472.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Commission 


on  Evccutive.  Legi.slatlve,  and  Judicial  Sal- 
aries established  by  .section  225  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NICHOLS: 
HR  3473.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  37  ar.d 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  encourage  per- 
sons to  join  and  remain  in  the  Reserves  and 
National  Guard  by  providing  full-time  cov- 
erage under  servicemen's  group  life  in- 
surance for  such  niembors  and  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Retired  Re.serve  up  to  age  60. 
and  for  other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  o:i 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  PATTEN: 
H  R.  3474  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  lor 
the  annual  registration  and  inspection  of 
food  manufacturers  and  processors:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
HR.  3475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Piiblts 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  rf 
1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  lor  a  1- 
year  period:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
HR.  3476.  A  bill   to  continue   for  2  addi- 
tional years  the  present  method  of  providing 
benefits   on   account   of  black   lung  disease: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H  R.  3477.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conver- 
sion of  dam  No.  3  on  the  Big  Sandy  River 
in  Keiuticky  to  a  fixed-t\-pe  structure,   and 
the  repair  of  the  same,  in  the   interest   of 
water  supply  and  other  benefits  to  local  In- 
terests:  to  the  Committee  Public  Works. 
By  .Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois: 
H  R  3478    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  burial 
In   the   Memorial   Amphitheater   o!    the   Na- 
tional   Cemetery    at    Arlington,    Va.,    of    the 
remains  of  an  unknown  American  who  lost 
his  life  while  ser\ing  oversea.^  In  the  .^rmed 
Forces  of  the  United  Slates  during  the  Viet- 
nam conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
.Affairs. 

By  Mr  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H  R.  3479    A  bill  to  amend  the  emergency 
loan  program  under  the  Consolidated  Farin 
and  Rural   Development   Act.  and   for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
ByMr.  RAILSBACK: 
H  R  3480.  A  bill  to  improve  the  eastern  ap- 
proach in  Rock  Island,  111  .  to  the  Centennial 
Bridge  across  the  Mississippi  River  at   Rock 
I.-land;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Bv  Mr.  RAILSB-^VCK    (for  himself.  Mr. 
BrE.STFR.    Mrs.    Hf:cKLER    of    Massa- 
chusetts,   Mr.    MoAKLEY,    Mr.    Leh- 
man, and   Mr.   Rinaldo)  : 
HR  3481.  A  bill   to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter 
404  to  e.stabllsh  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies   of   Juvenile    Jvistlce:    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciarv. 
ByMr.  REID: 
H  R.  3482  A  bill  to  provide  for  first  amend- 
ment  protection    of    the    free   press;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R  3483.  A  bill  to  exempt  certain  Income 
of  nonresident  alien  authors,  artists,  and 
compo.sers  from  taxation;  to  tlie  Committee 
on  Way.s  and  Means 

By  Mr.  RHODES: 
HR  3484.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Feder.il 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  IncUide  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the    Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
H.R  3485.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  Slates  for  voca- 
tional   rehabilitation    services,    to    authorize 
grants    for   rehabilitation   services   to   those 
with  severe  disabilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
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pos'  ^s;   to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Lat  or. 

q.R.  3486.   A  bill   to  strengthen   and   Im- 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and 
other   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Edilcatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
R.  3487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
and  the  civil  service  retirement  law  with 
ct  to  the  tenure  and  retirement  of  re- 
in bankruptcy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary. 

3488.  A  bill  to  amend  section  48  of  the 

Bai^ruptcy   Act    (11    U.S.C.   76)    to   increase 

maximum  compensation  allowable  to  re- 

ers  and   trustees;    to   the  Conimittee   on 

Judiciary. 

.  3489.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
to  abolish   the  referees'  salary  and   ex- 
fund,  to  provide  that  fees  and  charges 
collected  by   the  clerk  of  a  court   of   bank- 
cy   In   bankruptcy   proceedings    be    paid 
the   general   fund  of   the   Treasury   of 
United  States,  to  provide  salaries  and  ex- 
of  referees  be  paid  from  the  general 
funb  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  eliminate  the 
statjutory   criteria  presently   required   to   be 
Idered  by  the  Judicial  Conference  in  fix- 
salailes  of  full-time  referees;  to  the  com- 
ee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3490.   A    bill    to   amend   section    40b 

Bankruptcy  Act  (U  U.S  C.  68(b))   to 

ve  the  restriction  on  change  of  salary 

lull-time  referees;   to  the  Committee  on 

Judiciary. 

.  3491.  A  bill  to  amend  the  civil  service 

ement   law   to   increase    the   retirement 

benefits   of   referees   in   bankruptcy;    to    the 

on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3492.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  setting 

of  convictions  in  certain  cases  and  for 

purposes;    to    the    Committee    on   the 
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By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hutchinson) : 

HlR.  3493.  A  bill  to  define  the  circumstances 
In  vhlch  foreign  states  are  immune  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  U.S.  courts  and  In  which 
exe(  ution  may  not  be  levied  on  their  assets. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS: 

liR.  3494.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
Sta  es  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  nembers  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equ  il  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
puDoses;  to  the  Committee  on  .^rmed  Serv- 
ices 
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3495.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 

payment   of   pensions    to   World   War   I 

and  their  widows,  subject  to  $3,000 

$4,200   annual    income    liimtations;    to 

Ide  for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority 

entitlement  to  hospitalization  and  medical 

;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 

>n  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr    RONCALIO  of  Wyoming: 

3496.  .K  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cati^jns  Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 

for  the  consideration  of  applications 
renewal    of    broadcast    licenses;    to    the 

Coiimlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

meite. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  himself. 
Ms.  Abzug.  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Bir- 
CHANAN,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Conte, 
Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  DANn:t,soN,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania)  : 

3497.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
in#r  Act  of  1961   to  establish  an  Urban 

Parkland    Heritage    Corporation    to    provide 
funps  for  the  acquisition  and  operation  of 
-space  land,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
-^By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Hanrah.a.v.  Mr.  Harrington.  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virjilnia,  Mr   Leh- 


H  R 


MAN.  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Symington,  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 

HR.  3498.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1961  to  establish  an  Urban 
Parkland  Heritage  Corporation  to  provide 
funds  for  the  acquisition  and  operation  of 
open-space  land,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr  ROY: 

H  R.  3499.  A  bill  to  expand  the  membership 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  to  Include  elected  school 
board  officials;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

ByMr.  ROYB.^L: 

H  R.  3500.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  after  the 
signing  of  the  agreement  on  ending  the  war 
and  restoring  peace  In  Vietnam,  all  U.S. 
military  involvement  in  Indochina  shall  be 
prohibited;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

HR.  3501.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation win  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
Increases  in  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  S.'\>n3MAN: 

H  R  3502.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  encourage  the  voluntary  donation  of 
pure  and  safe  blood,  to  require  licensing  and 
Inspection  of  all  blood  banks,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  national  registry  of  blood  donors;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H  R.  3503.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  the  transporta- 
tion, mailing,  and  broadcasting  of  advertis- 
ing, information,  and  materials  concerning 
lotteries  authorized  by  l.nw  and  conducted  by 
a  State,  and  for  other  purpKises;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3504.  A  bill  to' amend  title  1  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  penalties  for 
the  taking  and  holding  of  hostages  by  in- 
mates of  Federal  prisons,  and  for  the  making 
of  certain  agreements  with  such  inmates  to 
secure  the  release  of  such  hostages;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3505.  A  bill  to  provide  the  death  pen- 
alty for  assassinating,  or  attempting  to  assas- 
sinate. Federal  elective  officeholders,  or  per- 
sons seeking  election  to  Federal  office;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3506  A  bill  to  grant  to  each  coastal 
State  mineral  rights  In  the  subsoil  and  sea- 
bed of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  extending 
to  a  line  which  is  12  miles  from  the  coast  of 
such  State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3507.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  in- 
terstate facilities,  including  the  mails,  for  the 
transportation  of  certain  materials  to  minors; 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3508.  \  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act.  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Marine  Mineral  Resources  Trust,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H  R.  3509  A  bill:  State  approval  of  certain 
ocean  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H  R  3510.  A  bill  to  order  the  construction 
of  a  Veterans'  Administration  hos-pital  in  the 
southern  area  of  New  Jersey:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  AfTalrs. 

HR.  3511.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
Soci.il  Security  Act  to  increa.se  to  $750  in  all 
cases  the  amount  of  the  lump-sum  death 
payment  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
Mathias  of  California.  Mr  Mizell. 
Mr.   Pettls.   and   Mr    Raileback)  : 

H  R.  3512.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of   1934  so  as  to  provide  for  the 


regulation  of  the  broadcasting  of  certain 
major  sporting  events  in  the  public  interest; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    SCHERLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Fulton,    Mr.    Henderson,    and    Mr. 
Cleveland)  : 
HR.  3513.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H  R.  3514.  A  bill  to  limit  U.S.  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 
HR.  3515.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  international  trade  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Bennett)  : 
HR  3516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  require  that  radio  and 
television  receivers  meet  certain  technical 
standards  for  filtering  out  interference;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  TIERNAN: 
HR.  3517.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  VIGORITO: 
HR.  3518.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  surface  coal  mining  for  the  conserva- 
tion, acquisition,  and  reclamation  of  surface 
areas  affected  by  coal  mining  activities,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  WALDIE: 
HR.  3519.  A  bill  to  provide  that  meetings 
of  Government  agencies  and  of  congressional 
committees  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and 
for  other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bur. 
ton,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Cor- 
MAN,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 
Mr.  RoYBAL,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr. 
Koch,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia) : 
HR.    3520.   A   bill    to   protect    confidential 

sources  of  the  news  media;  toihe  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary.  / 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  l^LSON  of  Cali- 
fornia:   

H  R.  3521.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  the  individual  income  tax  for  tuition 
paid  for  the  elementary  or  secondary  educa- 
tion of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

HR.  3522.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

HR.  3523.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  for  the  use  of  excess  property 
by  certain  grantees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  WYATT: 

H  R  3524.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tisc  of 
certain  funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cultural, 
and  artistic  activities  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YATES   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Leh.man)  : 

H  R  3525.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Jmporta- 
tioi!,  manuf.icture,  sale,  purcha.se.  transfer, 
receipt,  or  transportation  of  handguns.  In 
any  manner  affecting   interstate  or  foreign 
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commerce,  except  for  or  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  law-enfi  rccmem  officials,  and. 
as  »uthorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, licensed  importers,  manufacturers,  deal- 
ers, and  pistol  clubs;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  3526.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  to 
tenants  of  hotises  or  apartments  for  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  taxes  and  interest 
paid  by  their  landlords;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  YATRON: 
HR.  3527.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of 
aid  or  assistance  under  the  various  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams (and  recipients  of  assistance  under  the 
veterans'  pension  and  compensation  pro- 
grams or  any  other  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted program)  will  not  have  the  amount  of 
such  aid  or  assistance  reduced  because  of  in- 
creases In  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.R.  3528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  a  more  effective 
program  to  prevent  aircraft  piracy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HR.  3529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  first 
$3,000  of  an  Individual's  civil  service  retire- 
ment annuity  (or  other  Federal  retirement 
annuity)  shall  be  exempt  from  Income  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  264.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Christmas  week  as  Blood  Donor  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts   (for 
himself,     Mr.     Rostenkowski,     Mr. 
Alexander,  Mr.  Cony^ers,  Mr.  Ding- 
ell,   Mr.   Drinan.  Mr.   Dulski,  Miss 
Holtzman.  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal,  Mr.   Sandman,   Mr.   Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.J.  Res.  265.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  emergency   Importation  of  oU   Into   the 
United  States;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas: 
H.J.  Res.  266.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  begin- 
ning April  15.  1973.  a  "National  Plumbing 
Industry  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS : 
H.J.   Res.   267.   Joint   resolution   to   clarify 
Presidential  power   to  order   use  of   nuclear 
weapons  in  declared   or  undeclared   war;    to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Boll- 
ING.   Mrs.   Burke   of  California.   Mr. 
Burton.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  De 
Lugo.   Mr.   Drinan.  Mr.   Edwards   of 
California.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Phaser, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Miss 
Holtzman.  Miss  Jordan,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.    Lehman.    Mr.    McCloskey.    Mr. 
Metcalfe,    and     Mr.    Mitchelx    of 
Maryland)  : 
H.J.  Res.  268.  Joint   resolution  to   protect 
U.S.  domestic  and  foreign  policy  interests  by 
making   fair   employment    practices    in    the 
South    African   enterprises   of   U.S.   firms   a 
criteria  for  eligibility  for  Government  con- 
tracts; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Moak- 
ley. Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Pep- 
per, Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Georgia)  : 
H.J.  Res.  269.  Joint  resolution  to  protect 
U.S.  domestic  and  foreign  policy  interests  by 
making    fair    employment    practices    In    the 
South   African   enterprises   of   U.S.   firms   a 
criteria  for  eligibility  for  Government  con- 
tracts; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  and  Mr. 
GUBSER  I  : 

H.J.  Res.  270.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
tl;e  Tule  E)k  Natiorial  Wildlife  Refuge;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Mnrine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.J.  Res.  271.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  war  power  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GRASSO  (for  herself  and  Mr. 

Steele) : 

H.J.    Res.    272.    Joint    resolution    to   retain 

May  30  as  Memorial  Day  and  November   1 1 

as  Veterans  D,\y;    to  the  Committee   on   the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER : 
H.J.  Res.  273.  Joint  resolution  nuiking  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  educational  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON: 
H.J.   Res.   274.   Joint   resolution   providing 
for  the  designation  of  the  third  Sattirday  lu 
June    of    each    year    as    "National    Hollerin' 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.J.  Res.  275.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  month  of  May  In  each 
year  as  "National  Arthritis  Month";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H  J.  Res.  276.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  busing  or  In- 
voluntary assignment  of  students;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.J.  Res.  277.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  Friday  of 
April  of  each  year  as  "National  Arbor  Day  "; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SIKES: 
H.J.  Res.  278.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  offering  of  pray- 
er in  public  schools;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.J.   Res.  279.   Joint   resolution  to   amend 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  des- 
ignate November  11  of  each  year  as  Veterans 
Dav;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H  J.  Res.  280.  Joint  resoUition  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1973,  as  "National  Rental  Industry 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 

ByMr.  ZWACH: 
H.J.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  insure  that  due  process  and 
equal  protection  are  afforded  to  an  individ- 
tial  from  the  moment  of  conception;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.  Con.  Res.  101.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  an  International  conference  on  air 
piracv;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG : 
H.  Con.  Res.  102.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  establishment  of  permanent 
Peace  Ambassadors  by  the  United  Nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  103.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  tlie  Congress  that  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  condemned  for  its 
policy  of  demanding  a  ransom  from  educated 
Jews  who  want  to  emigrate  to  Israel;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  KEMP: 
H.  Con.  Res.  104.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  placing  before  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  the  issue  of  the  dual  right  of  all 
persons  to  emigrate  from  and  also  return  to 


one's  country;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BIESTER     (for    himsell.    Mr. 

.Ai.nNOH.  M.S.  AP7UG.  Mr.   Buchanan. 

Mr.   Corman.    Mr    Dellenback.    Mr. 

Denholm.    Mr.    Dent.    Mr     Drinan, 

Mr.  Du  Pont.  Mr.  EiLDrRC.  Mr    Fish, 

Mr.  Foesythe,  Mr.  Fraser.  Mr  Fren- 

7-FL.  Mr.  Fret,  Mr.  Fulton.  Mr  Gvde. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Harring- 

Tor.-,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  McDahe,   Mr. 

Mazzoli.     Mr.     Metcalfe,     and     Mr. 

Mills  of  Maryland)  : 

H    Re.^    178    Resolution  for  the  creation  of 

congressional   senior  citizen    Internships;    to 

the   Committee  on  House   .Administration 

By    Mr.    BIESTER    dor    himself.    Mr. 
MooRHEAD     of     Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
O  Hara.  Mr    Parris.  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
RoY,    Mr.    Sarbanes,    Mr.    Sebelius. 
Mr.    Wolff,    Mr.    Y'atron,    and    Mr. 
Covghlin)  : 
H.  Res.  179.  Resolution  for  the  creation  of 
congressior.al    senior  citizen    internships;    to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.    Res     180.    Resolution    aulhorizing    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to 
conduct  full  and  complete  investigations  and 
studies  of  all  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  or  the  laws  of 
the    United    States;    to    the    Committee    on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
QviF. )  : 
H    Res    181.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
expenses  Incurred  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 175;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr  STAGGERS: 
H.  Res  182.  Resolution  atr.horijuig  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  make  studies  and  investigations 
within  its  jurisdiction:  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H  R.  3530.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eugenia  C. 
Lvttle:    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
HR    3531.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lieuten- 
ant Dennis  J.  Fritz;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarv. 

By  Mr    HENDERSON: 
H  R   3532.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald  L. 
Tyiidall,  Bruce  Edward  Tyndall.  Kimberly  Fay 
Tyndall.  Lisa  Michele  Tyndall,  and  the  estate 
of    Elizabeth    M    Tyndall.    deceased;    to    the 
Committee  on  tlie  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   KEMP: 
H  R.  3533.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  e.state 
of  the  late  Richard  Burton,  Sfc,  US    Army 
(retired) :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiriarv. 
HR,  3534.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Les-er  H. 
Kroll;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
By  Mr   LENT: 
HR  3535.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Josep\i!'.e 
Palazzolo    and    Michele    Palazzolo;     to 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  LUJAN : 
HR,3536    A  bill  for  the   relief  of  Ramon 
Herrera:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    MI'RPHY  of  New  York: 
H  R  3537  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hector  and 
lo'.nnda   Scafati;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSEN : 
H  R,  3538.   A   bill   for  the   relief  of  Selmer 
.Amundson;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HR  3539.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Robert  A. 
Carleton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.R.  3540.    A    bill    to    incorporate    In    the 
district   of   Colvunbia   the   National   Incon- 
V  enlenced   Sportsmen's   Association;    to   the 
Qommlttee  on   the  District   of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.R.  3541.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Madeline 
B.  Condon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicl- 
sry. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H  R.  3542.   A   bill   for   the    relief   of   Miss 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Aldegunda  Togonon  Juaman;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3543.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Coslmo 
Pelegrlni  and  his  wife.  Angela,  and  their 
children,  Giovanna  and  Felecla;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON: 

H.R.  3544.  A  bill  for  the   relief  of  Robert 
J.  Beas:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey : 

H.R.  3545.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
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Dl  MegUo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia: 
H.  :..ies.  183.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(H.R.  2218)  entitled  "A  bill  to  clear  and 
settle  title  to  certain  real  property  located 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  Colorado  River  In  Im- 
perial County,  California"  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  Claims;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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SENIOR  CITIZENS  DAY 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday 
Has  been  designated  in  Connecticut  as 
qenior  Citizens  Day. 

It  is  customary  on  this  occasion  for 
donnecticut  people  to  pay  special  tribute 
t)  hard-working,  self-respecting  men 
a  nd  women  who  after  a  lifetime  of  service 
t)  family  and  community  have  earned 
t|ie  honored  distinction  of  senior  citizen. 

is  a  time,  as  well,  to  assess  honestly  and 
rfealistically  the  status  and  role  of  older 
/  mericans  in  our  society.  Too  often  this 
period  is  one  of  loneliness,  illness,  and 
i  icapacity,  of  suffering  and  deprivation 
as  they  endeavor  to  meet  basic  human 
reeds  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
nedical  care  on  depleted  incomes  that 
are  further  eroded  by  an  incessant  in- 
fation  that  continually  lessens  their 
r  Jsources. 

These  people  do  not  need  the  admo- 
n  ition  of  a  President  to  ask  what  they  can 
d  0  for  themselves.  Their  record  as  mem- 
t  ers  of  the  human  race  testifies  to  their 
c  jurage,  their  determination,  and  their 
r  jsourcef ulness.  Yet,  at  the  very  time 
t  lat  medical  costs  are  soaring,  they  are 
asked  to  assume  even  higher  medical 
burdens.  Like  the  pensioner,  who  finds 
Y  is  promises  blighted  by  the  pension 
t  lat  does  not  materialize,  medicare  ben- 
elciaries  find  they  are  expected  to  as- 
sjme  larger  costs  and  lesser  services 
ill  a  system  where  the  guarantees  are 
0  ily  temporary  and  the  warranty  usu- 
ally expires. 

The  proposed  changes  in  medicare 
\*ould  mean  that  elderly  patients  would 
pay  total  hospital  charges  for  the  first 
d  ly  and  10  percent  of  daily  costs  after 
t  lat.  Under  present  law  the  patient  now 
pays  $72  for  the  first  day,  and  has  free 
c  ire  imtil  the  61st  day  and  pays  $18 
p;r  day  until  benefits  end  on  the  90th 
diy.  In  addition,  the  initial  deductible 
f  )r  doctors  expenses  under  the  admin- 
i:  tration's  proposal  would  increase  from 
$50  to  $85  and  patients  would  pay  25 
psrcent  of  the  bill  instead  of  the  20 
p  ercent  they  now  pay. 

The  promise  of  no  new  taxes  becomes 

hollow  boast  when  proposals  such  as 
tiese  are  actually  a  new  tax  for  older 

tizens,  who  often  are  least  able  to  bear 
a  Iditional  burdens. 

Clearly,  our  budget  efforts  should  be 

rected  toward  ending  waste,  inefficien- 
c  •  duplication  and  unnecessar>-  expenses. 
h  owever,  budget  decisions  which  deny 


vital  services  to  the  elderly  because  they 
cannot  afford  them  are  a  severe  injustice 
to  those  who  have  given  so  much  of 
themselves  to  our  Nation. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  extend  our 
efforts  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  older 
Americans.  That  is  why  I  have  cospon- 
sored  legislation  to  provide  outpatient 
prescription  drug  coverage  under  medi- 
care for  those  who  suffer  from  the  most 
common  crippling  or  life-threatening 
chronic  diseases  of  the  elderly. 

In  addition,  I  will  continue  to  work 
hard  for  passage  of  important  legislation 
for  the  elderly  which  was  vetoed  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  These  bills 
include  the  comprehensive  older  Ameri- 
cans services  amendments  which  provide 
for  job  opportunity  for  the  elderly,  inex- 
pensive and  convenient  transportation 
services,  as  well  as  programs  to  help  meet 
other  vital  needs  of  the  elderly.  Con- 
necticut would  have  been  eligible  for  up 
to  $1.4  million  under  the  bill  toward  a 
State  plan  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  system  of  social  serv- 
ices for  older  Americans. 

The  vetoed  National  Institute  on  Aging 
bill  which  would  provide  specialized  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  problems  of  the  elder- 
ly and  the  vetoed  nutrition  program  for 
the  elderly  contained  in  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill,  will  also  have  my 
strongest  support. 

It  is  through  the  passage  of  programs 
such  as  these  that  we  will  enable  older 
Americans  to  keep  faith  with  the  promise 
of  America. 


THE  TRUE  CHALLENGE  OF  PEACE  IN 

VIETNAM 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  long  supported  and  voted  for  legis- 
lation designed  to  bring  an  early  end 
to  American  miJitar>-  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  President  Nixon's  announce- 
ment of  an  Indochina  cease-fire  brings 
a  great  sense  of  relief.  After  years  of 
frustration.  I  am  grateful  that  American 
involvement  is  about  to  come  to  an  end. 
I  only  hope  and  pray  that  all  parties  to 
the  agreement  will  cooperate  openly  and 
honestly  in  assuring  that  this  cease-fire 
is  expanded  into  a  just  and  durable 
peace.  Tliis  will  be  a  difficult  task  and 
we  should  all  pledge  our  support  to  this 
end. 

President  Nixon  has  earned  our  con- 
gratulations in  negotiating  this  multi- 
faceted  accord  which  so  objectively  rec- 


ognizes the  harsh  realities  of  the  present 
political  situation  in  Vietnam.  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  these  political  realities  are 
frankly  confronted  in  the  cease-fire 
agreement  that  now  all  the  people  of 
Vietnam  have  an  opportunity  through 
peaceful  means  to  participate  in  deter- 
mining their  political  future.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  President  has  surely  fulfilled 
the  American  pledge  to  protect  the  Viet- 
namese right  to  self-determination. 

The  larger  challenge  now  is  to  build 
and  maintain  a  broader  peace  that  will 
endirre.  With  Vietnam  now  taking  a  more 
balanced  place  in  our  international  prior- 
ities, we  can  turn  our  attention  to  the 
building  of  durable  and  equitable  rela- 
tions among  aU  nations.  President  Nixon 
has  already  performed  admirably  in  this 
regard,  moving  to  normalize  relation- 
ships with  both  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  well  as  concluding  a  much- 
acclaimed  arms  agreement  with  the 
Sonets. 

This  is  a  strong  foundation  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  labored  intelligently  and 
forcefully  to  construct,  but  it  is  only  a 
beginning,  for  much  remains  to  be  done. 
As  a  Nation,  we  remain  challenged  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  lasting  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East,  a  broader,  more  compre- 
hensive arms  control  agreement,  stable 
and  fair  trade  relationships,  and 
strengthened  international  institutions. 
In  achieving  these  goals,  the  President 
will  need  our  support.  Despite  disagree- 
ments in  other  areas,  past  or  present,  I 
believe  we  can  and  should  strongly  sup- 
port President  Nixon  in  these  undertak- 
ings so  vital  to  a  stable  world  and  the 
hope  for  lasting  peace. 


MR.  NIXON  DISPLAYS  BOLD 
LEADERSHIP 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  many  assessments  of  President 
Nixon's  second  inaugural  address  and 
the  direction  it  spelled  out  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  the  next  4  years. 

I  particularly  like  the  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Ban- 
ner on  Monday,  January  22,  under  the 
title,  "Mr.  Nixon  Displays  Bold  Leader- 
ship." 

This  editorial,  it  seems  to  me,  puts  the 
President's  message  in  the  right  per- 
spective and  emphasizes  those  points 
which  all  of  should  keep  in  mind  as  we 
attack  the  problems  at  home  where  he 
indicated  the  major  thrust  wUl  be  made 
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between  now  and  the  200th  birthday  in 
1976. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  insert  It  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Nixon  Displays  Bold  Leadership 

"As  we  meet  here  today,  we  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  of  peace  in  the  world." 

•'Abroad  and  at  home,  the  time  has  come 
to  turn  away  from  the  condescending  policies 
of  paternalism — of  'Washington  knows 
best:  " 

"Above  all  else,  the  time  has  come  for 
Americans  to  renew  our  faith  in  ourselves." 

After  a  weekend  of  inaugural  hoopla,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  entered  his  second  term, 
voicing  the  hopes  of  Middle  America,  the 
broad-based  segment  of  society  that  gave 
him  a  landslide  victory. 

The  President's  Inaugural  address  was 
clear  and  direct,  anchored  to  themes  he 
stressed  during  last  year's  campaign:  world 
peace,  a  smaller  federal  government  and  a 
new  kind  of  self-respect  for  Americans. 

In  terms  of  Immediate  importance,  the 
President's  repeated  references  to  the  near- 
ness of  peace  overshadowed  all  else.  Mr. 
Nixon  stopped  short  of  saying  that  peace  had 
been  achieved  In  Vietnam,  but  he  spoke  with 
the  confidence  of  a  man  who  knew  that  peace 
now  was  more  than  a  dream. 

Indeed,  more  than  a  third  of  his  speech 
focused  on  how  America  shoxild  enter  the 
post-war  era.  This,  in  Itself,  was  encouraging 
to  those  who  have  listened  to  presidents  for 
more  than  a  decade  disciiss  the  Vietnam  war 
In  agonizing  detail. 

If  Mr.  Nixon's  speech  Is  any  Indication 
Vietnam  will  no  longer  dominate  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress,  as  It  has  for  the  last  decade. 

With  peace  in  Vietnam,  America  will  be 
free  to  look  at  the  bigger  picture,  peace 
throughout  the  world,  lasting  peace, 
brought  about  not  by  American  coercion,  but 
by  the  self-determination  of  individual  na- 
tions. 

"The  time  has  passed  when  America  will 
make  every  other  nation's  conflict  our  own," 
the  President  said,  "or  make  every  other  na- 
tion's future  our  responsibility,  or  presume 
to  tell  the  people  of  other  nations  how  to 
manage  their  own  affairs." 

The  President  was  saying  that  there  will 
be  no  more  Vletnams,  not  for  the  next  four 
years  anyway.  He  has  put  the  world  on  notice 
that  the  United  States  is  through  playing 
policeman. 

In  his  first  term  of  office.  President  Nixon 
gave  special  emphasis  to  foreign  affairs.  His 
Inaugural  remarks  Indicate  that  emphasis 
may  shift  to  domestic  matters  during  the 
next  four  years. 

The  President  emphasized  that  he  plans 
to  work  diligently  for  a  more  de-centralized 
federal  government.  The  objective  is  fraught 
with  difficulties,  as  much  so  as  any  foreign 
policy  entanglement  of  his  first  term. 

Mr.  Nixon  wants  to  trim  the  federal 
bureaucracy  In  numbers  and  in  Inflvience. 
In  doing  so,  he  would  turn  away  from  the 
old  outlook  of  trying  to  meet  every  prob- 
lem with  a  purely  governmental  solution. 

His  efforts  are  certain  to  spur  spirited  op- 
position, particularly  in  Congress.  Mr.  Nixon 
wants  less  government  Involvement  in  the 
lives  of  individuals;  members  of  Congress 
want  more.  The  struggle  will  be  classic  and 
probably  bitter. 

But  the  President  has  shown  in  his  first 
term  of  office  that  he  is  willing  to  take  the 
necessary  heat  to  achieve  his  goals.  The 
determination  of  Mr.  Nixon  encourages  us 
that  he  will  try  like  no  President  In  recent 
history  to  streamline  a  bulky  bureaucracy 
and  to  dilute  the  concentration  of  power  In 
Washington. 

Beyond  that,  the  President  thinks  the 
stage  is  set  for  a  rejuvenation  of  self-re-spect 
In  America. 

The  spirit  of  negativism  that  prevailed 
when  President  Nixon  took  office  four  years 
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ago  has  subsided.  If  previous  administrations 
sought  to  make  all  of  society  feel  guilty  for 
individual  transgressions,  President  Nixon  Is 
determined  to  see  that  Americans  share  the 
pride  for  accomplishments  that  make  Amer- 
ica number  one. 

President  Nixon's  inauguration  was  the 
picture  of  a  man  steeped  in  confidence  and 
determination,  the  underpinnings  of  decisive 
leadership.  His  outlook  for  the  next  four 
years  offers  a  bold,  new  approach,  worthy 
of  broad-based  support. 
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PASSING  OF  FRANCIS  MARTIN 
MOURNED  IN  BUFFALO 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

op    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  area — and  in  particular  our  Polish- 
American  community — has  lost  one  of  Its 
most  dedicated  citizens  in  the  passing  of 
Francis  L.  Martin. 

In  the  just  over  three  decades  in  which 
he  was  a  part  of  our  community,  he  be- 
came an  integral  force  in  civic  and  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  a  beloved  leader  within 
the  Polish  community. 

Born  in  Poland  71  years  ago,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin came  to  the  United  States  as  a  boy 
and  first  resided  in  the  New  York  City 
area. 

He  came  to  Buffalo  in  1941  and  imme- 
diately immersed  himself  In  community 
affairs,  continuing  his  relationship  with 
the  Polish  Falcons  which  he  joined  as  a 
boy  in  Poland.  He  served  16  years  as 
president  of  Nest  6  in  Buffalo,  was  a  na- 
tional director,  and  held  the  organiza- 
tion's Legion  of  Honor  Medal. 

Most  every  Polish  organization  felt  his 
influence  and  received  the  benefit  of  his 
great  public  spirit  and  enthusiasm  as  an 
American  citizen  of  Polish  descent. 

Mr.  Martin  frequently  visited  Poland 
and  was  active  in  organizations  aiding 
Polish  immigrants  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  men  of  the  caliber  of 
Francis  L.  Martin  form  the  nucleus  of 
informed  and  progressive  community 
endeavor  and  we  in  Buffalo  can  be  so 
happy  to  have  had  him  in  our  midst. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks  I  Include  the 
obituary  on  Mr.  Martin  from  the  Janu- 
ary 26  edition  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News : 

Francis  L.  Martin  Dead;   Leader  in  ArrAiRS 
or  City.  Polish  Community 

A  life  dedicated  to  the  economic,  social 
and  cultural  uplift  of  Buffalo's  Polish  com- 
munity and  to  the  betterment  of  Poles  every- 
where ended  late  Thursday  (Jan.  25,  1973) 
with  the  death  of  Francis  L.  Martin. 

Buffalo's  civic  leaders  and  the  leaders  of 
numerous  Polish  organizations  Joined  In 
mourning  the  loss  of  "Prank"  Martin  who.  In 
a  30-year  period  in  Buffalo,  was  a  vibrant 
force  in  moulding  his  fellow  Poles  into  the 
commiuiity. 

Mr.  Martin.  71,  came  to  the  United  States 
as  a  boy  from  his  native  town  of  Rudki.  Po- 
land, and  for  a  number  of  years  engaged  In 
the  Import-export  business  and  published  a 
magazine.  "Tlie  Monthly  Future.  "  in  New 
York  City. 

Prom  the  time  he  arrived  in  Buffalo,  in 
1941,  until  he  retired  last  October,  he  devoted 
his  energies  to  every  leading  Polish  organiza- 
tion and  to  citywide  agencies,  constantly 
winning  recognition  for  his  contributions  as 
a  citizen. 


Mr.  Martin  served  the  Polish  Falcons  for 
60  years,  having  Joined  as  a  boy  In  Poland. 
For  16  years  he  was  president  of  Nest  6.  in 
Buffalo.  He  wais  a  national  director  and  the 
holder  of  the  organization's  Legion  of  Honor 
Medal. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  Dom  Polski  As- 
sociation and  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Judges  &  Police  Executive  Association  and 
Pula.ski  Post  1847  and  Plewacki  Post  799. 
American  Legion. 

He  was  a  director  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
munity Relations,  a  member  of  the  Profes- 
.sional  &  Busine.ssmen's  Association,  the 
Poli.sh  Olympic  Committee  and  the  Niagara 
Athletic  A.s.sociation. 

Mr.  Martin  served  as  secretary  and  manager 
of  the  Buffalo  Civic  Orchestra  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Polish  Singing  Circle  He  was 
granted  honorary  membership  by  the  Polish 
American  Veterans  Association. 

Mr.  Martin,  who  lived  at  145  Berkshire  Ave., 
made  frequent  trips  to  Poland  and  was  active 
in  groups  aiding  immigrants  to  the  U.S.  from 
that  country. 

For  24  years  prior  to  his  retirement  he  was 
a  salesman  for  the  Bison  Liquor  Co. 

Mrs.  Martin,  who  survives,  is  the  former 
Marie  Ruszkiewicz.  who  was  publisher  of  the 
former  Everybody's  Dally,  a  Polish-language 
newspaper. 

Also  surviving  Is  a  stepson.  Joseph  C. 
Ruszkiewicz.  of  Seal  Beach.  Calif  ;  two  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Edward  Wltkowski.  Brooklyn,  and 
Mrs.  Emily  Cafleski,  Baltimore,  and  a  broth- 
er, Paul  Martin,  Baltimore. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  9:30  AM  Tues- 
day In  the  Okoniewski  Funeral  Home.  926 
Sycamore  St.  A  Mass  of  Resurrection  will  be 
celebrated  at  10  AM  In  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration,  923  Sycamore. 


INAUGURATION  OF  A  PRESIDENT 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  4  years 
the  American  people  look  forward  to  the 
inauguration  of  a  President;  1973  was  no 
exception.  Americans  and  foreign  visi- 
tors poured  into  the  Nation's  Capital 
from  ever>-  direction.  Planning  the  in- 
augural festivities  was  a  motmtainous 
job.  When  you  consider  the  dozens  of  ac- 
tivities scheduled  and  the  thousands  of 
people  involved  as  participants  and  per- 
formers, one  cannot  possibly  imagine  how 
much  detailed  work  is  put  into  such  an 
undertaking. 

I  want  to  partictJarly  single  out  two 
men  who  I  believe  did  a  trojan  job  as 
chairman  and  vice  chairman,  respec- 
tively, of  this  year's  inaugural  events.  J. 
■Willard  Marriott  and  Mark  Evans  de- 
serve a  special  thanks  from  all  Anieii- 
cans.  I  know  from  personal  experience 
that  these  two  gentlemen  and  their  able 
staff  went  "beyond  the  call  of  duty  in 
planning  this  year's  events." 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  give  you  some  idea. 
I  am  listing  some  of  the  programs  that 
required  thousands  of  people  and  an  aw- 
ful lot  of  planning:  Salute  to  the  States; 
Salute  to  America's  Heritage;  American 
Masic  Concert:  Youth  Concert:  Sym- 
phonic Concert ;  the  Four  Inaugui-al  Balls 
and  the  Inaugural  Youth  Ball. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grotmds,  I  have  worked  very  closely 
with  Mark  Evans  who  also  has  been  very 
active  in  many  of  the  important  public 
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bindings  and  projects  Congress  has 
passed  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
h2s  shown  the  same  expertise  and  dedi- 
cation with  the  inaugural  events  as  he 
hi  s  for  the  many  projects  affecting  our 
gi  sat  Nation's  Capital. 

We    thank    and    salute    Willard    and 
Mirk. 
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HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31.  1973 

VIr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speak- 
in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  grow- 
tendency  on  the  part  of  individuals 
groups,  both  public  and  private,  to 
the  water  resources  policies  of 
.   State,   and  local  governments. 
building  of  dams  for  flood  control, 
and  recreation  purposes  has  come 
increasing  attack.   Undoubtedly, 
of  this  criticism  is  justified  from 
ecological   as   well   as   an   economic 
nt  of  view.  Yet  these  critics  have  so 
dofninated  the  public  debate  that  we  run 
risk  of  abandoning  policies  which,  on 
whole,  have  been  tremendously  bene- 
al. 

The  State  of  Oklahoma  is  a  case  in 
Oklahoma  has  been  abundantly 
favored  by  nature:  yet  nature  has  often 
our  greatest  threat,  exacting  a  ter- 
rible toll  in  floods  and  drought.  In  the 
four  decades,  water  conservation  and 
flofcd  control  have  been  constant  preoc- 
cui)ations  of  Oklahomans.  For  them,  the 
coi  Lstruction  of  dams  to  provide  adequate 
water  and  to  prevent  floods  has  been  a 
neiessity.  not  a  luxury  or  a  waste.  We 
haVe  abundant  proof  that  such  projects 
provided  important  economic  bene- 
in  many  areas  of  the  State  where  the 
ng  standard  of  living  is  directly  re- 
lat  Ki  to  water  development  projects. 
Recent  editorials  in  the  Tulsa  World 
■  the  Tulsa  Tribune  bring  home  these 
pofits  with  such  force  and  perception 
I  insert  these  in  the  Congressional 
:ord: 

[From  the  Tulsa  World,  Dec.  31,  1972] 
In  Praise  of  Polydipsia 
dlctloAary  defines  polydipsia  as   "an 
■ormal  thirst."  Until  recently.  It  was  unl- 
r  sally  believed  to  be  a  bad  condition:   at 
wofst,  fatal.   Now   we   learn  from   a   Federal 
y  group  that  polydipsia  Is  good  for  you. 
least,  that's  the  way  we  understand  some 
the    recommendations    of    the    'J.uional 
er  Commission. 

Commission,  created  in  1968  to  study 
,1  lonal  water  policies,  delivered  its  draft  re- 
a  short  time  ago.  It  is.  generally  speak- 
a  negative  document, 
authors  would  end  most  water  projects 
th4t  could  not  be  paid  for  directly  by  users 
beneficiaries.  There  would  be  no  more 
igation  projects.  Tolls  and  user  charges 
lid  be  placed  on  existing  waterways.  Fed- 
flood    control    and    irrigation    projects 
Id  be  curbed  or  halted  on  the  grounds 
th^t  there  is  already  sufficient  land  under 
Itivatlon. 

S  mall  watershed  programs  would  also  be 
ch<  eked  or  done  away  with. 

I '  th»  philosophy  .espoused  In  the  report 
been  popular  In  earlier  times,  much  of 
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Eastern  Oklahoma  would  still  be  a  tick-in- 
fested range  with  a  declining  economy  and 
little  hope  for  the  future. 

Parts  of  Western  and  Central  Oklahoma 
that  now  produce  astounding  amounts  of 
food  and  fiber  would  still  be  a  semi-desert. 

The  national  coniniisslon's  negativism  is 
ba.ied  in  part,  on  the  notion  that  water  de- 
velopment projects  are  bad  for  the  environ- 
ment. Just  what  kind  of  environment  could 
be  worse  than  a  dust  bowl  the  experts  did 
not  define. 

What  Is  so  wonderful  about  an  environ- 
ment in  which  livestock,  property  and  even 
human  life  are  periodically  sacrificed  to  ram- 
paginj  flood  waters?  They  didn't  sav. 

After  working  four  years  on  their  anti- 
water  development  report,  the  staff  members 
of  the  commission  have  given  the  public  a 
month  or  so  to  express  opinions. 

The  Arkansas  Basin  Development  Associa- 
tion and  other  organizations  devoted  to  the 
protection  and  conservation  of  water  re- 
sources will  express  their  objections  to  the 
commission's  draft  report  at  a  series  of  pub- 
lic hearings,  one  of  which  will  be  In  the  Fair- 
mont Roosevelt  Hotel  in  New  Orleans  Feb. 
5-6.  1973. 

Private  citizens  can  state  their  views  In 
letters  to  the  National  Water  Commission, 
Room  405.  800  North  Quincy  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22203.  The  deadline  Is  Jan.  15.  1973. 

(From  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  Jan.  11,  1973 1 
Eastern   Oklahoma   Prosperity 

Dam  building,  river  navigation  and  the 
accompanying  industrial  and  recreational  de- 
velopment of  Eastern  Oklahoma  seem  to  be 
having  a  healthy  effect  on  personal  Income 
In  this  part  of  the  state. 

Fourteen  Oklahoma  counties  had  gains  of 
more  than  100  per  cent  in  median  family 
Income  from  1959  to  1969,  according  to  the 
U,S.  Census  Bureau.  And  11  of  the  14  counties 
are  in  Eastern  Oklahoma. 

The  biggest  gain,  1277  per  cent,  was  re- 
corded by  Mcintosh  County,  which  contains 
much  of  Lake  Eufala,  the  state's  largest,  and 
surrounding  recreational  areas  Including 
Fountalnhead  State  Lodge. 

Second,  at  122.2  per  cent,  was  Wagoner 
County,  which  has  a  growing  population  of 
Tulsa  commuters,  recreational  areas  on  Fort 
Gibson  Lake  and  a  potential  for  industrial 
development  along  the  Verdigris  River  water- 
way. 

Other  Eastern  Oklahoma  counties  with  In- 
come gains  of  more  than  100  per  cent  were 
Atoka,  Sequoyah,  Haskell,  Choctaw,  Adair, 
Pittsburg,  Rogers,  McCurtain  and  Pushma- 
taha. 

Generally,  the  counties  showing  the  biggest 
percentage  gains  were  those  with  the  lowest 
median  incomes  in  1959. 

But  not  all  those  low-income  counties 
gained  as  fast  as  those  U  In  Eastern  Okla- 
homa, many  of  which  have  been  known  In 
the  past  primarily  for  their  long  lists  of  wel- 
fare recipients.  Thus  their  big  gains  in  per- 
sonal Income  are  particvilarly  encouraging. 

Eastern  Oklahoma  is  Just  beginning  to  reap 
the  dividends  of  industrial  development  re- 
sulting from  river  navigation.  And  the  poten- 
tial for  recreational  development  Is  far  from 
fully  exploited.  The  region's  gains  in  income 
by  1979  could  be  even  more  impressive  than 
those  just  reported. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
liusband  alive  or  dead?" 

Commimist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,925  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


THE    CENSUS    BUREAU   AND   OCCU- 
PATIONAL  STEREOTYPES 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord, a  letter  I  have  directed  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
George  Hay  Brown,  objecting  to  sex- 
stereotyped  occupational  designations  in 
Census  Bureau  publications.  The  letter 
follows: 

HotJSE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  January  26,  1973. 
Mr.  George  Hay  Brown, 

Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Brown:  Federal  statutes  and 
Executive  Orders  have  made  It  the  firm  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination in  employment  on  the  basis  of 
sex.  So  strong  Is  this  policy  that  the  Govern- 
ment, both  by  statute  (e.g.  section  704(b) 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  U.S.C. 
2000e-3(b) ) ),  and  by  regulations  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 
and  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compli- 
ance (eg.,  29  CFR  1604.5;  41  CFR  60-20.2 
(b)  )  prohibits  publication  of  notices  or  ad- 
vertisements concerning  occupations  which 
indicate  a  preference  or  discrimination  based 
on  sex  stereotypes. 

It  therefore  is  rather  shocking  to  see  the 
Census  Bureau  Issuing  publications  which 
repeatedly  designate  occupations  with  bla- 
tant sex  stereotypes.  For  example.  Table  8 
in  the  Census  publication  Issued  In  October 
1972  entitled  "1970  Census  of  Population, 
Subject  Reports.  Occupation  by  Industry, 
PC(2)-7C"  at  pages  241-248,  lists,  among.st 
others,  the  following  occupations  and  num- 
bers of  Jobholders,  by  sex: 


Occupation 


Male 


Female 


Clergymen 

Or-iff^men. .  _ _. 

Cranemen.  dertickmen,  and 

hoi5!men 

Electric  power  hnemen  and 

cablemen     _    .  _ _  _ . 

Forgemen  and  hammermen^  _ , 
Locomotive  firemen. 
Automobile  body  repairmen  ... 
Automobile  mechanics  and 

repairmen 

Pressmen  ind  plate  printers... 

Shoe  repairmen 

Structural  m^tal  craftsmen. ..   . 
Telephone  installers  and 

repiirmen 

Telephone  linemen  and 

splicers.     . . 

Blasters  and  powdermen 

Choinmen,  rodmen,  and 

axmen.  surveying. .   ... 
Furnacemen,  smeltermen,  and 

pourers 

Stationary  firemen ._ 

Deliverymen  and  roiitemen 

Bo^lmjn  and  canalmen 

Railroad  brakemen 

Railroad  svniichmen 

Fishermen  and  oystermen 

Longshoremen  and  stevedores. 
Lumbermen,  raftsmen,  and 

woodchoppers 

Busboys 


211.830 
262, 858 

6,237 
22. 257 

150,  332 

1.939 

100.  448 
14.649 
12.869 

106,306 

1,444 
724 
151 

1,332 

793,  727 

143,  326 

24, 820 

73,098 

11,045 

13,  346 

6,343 

868 

230, 444 

8,235 

51. 274 
6,776 

756 
311 

10,398 

163 

62. 455 
89. 474 
600.609 
4,631 
46, 844 
51,396 
25, 959 
42,349 

2.761 

4,813 

19,691 

324 

537 

867 

1,147 

705 

77,  741 
80,884 

1,766 
13,528 
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Occupation 


Male 


Female 


liienien.  (ire  protection 

174.922 

1,976 

Guards  and  watchmen 

302, 002 

16.262 

Policemen  and  detectives 

362. 396 

13,098 

Ditssmakers  arid  seamstresses. 

except  factoiy ... 

■!  706 

92,114 

Chaiiit)erniaids  and  maids,  ex- 

cept private  houJ.;tlol(l 

10  107 

186,660 

Lay  midv,ives       

138 

S37 

Airline  stewardesses 

1  364 

31.290 

It  is  apparent  that  large  numbers  of 
V, Linieii  are  employed  in  occupations  which 
you  designate  with  an  obvious  male  stereo- 
type, and  thai  many  tliou.sands  of  men  are 
employed  in  occupation.s  which  you  desig- 
nate with  an  ob\  ious  female  stereotype. 
While  continuing  to  provide  tlie  statistical 
data  as  to  the  numbers  ol  men  and  women 
engaged  In  each  Job  category.  I  feel  the  oc- 
cupational .'stereotvpos  are  wlmiiy  unneces- 
sary. I  would  suggest  the  following  substi- 
tutes: 
Your  Designation   and   Suggested  Stthsiiiutv 

Clergymen:  Clergy. 

Draftsmen:  Drafting. 

Cranemen,  derrleknieii  and  hoistmen: 
Crane,  derrick  and  hoist  operators. 

Electric  power  linemen  and  cablemen: 
Electric  power  line  and  t.ible  workers. 

Forgemen  and  liainmcnnen:  Forge  and 
liammer  operators. 

Locomotive  firemen:  l.ncomotive  fuelers. 

Automobile  body  repairmen:  .Automobile 
body  repair  worker.";. 

Automobile  mechanics  and  repairmen: 
Automobile  mechanics. 

Pressmen  and  plaie  primer.:; :  Press  opera- 
tors. 

Shoe  repairmen:   .Shoe  repair  workers. 

Structural  metal  craftsmen:  Structural 
metal  workers. 

Telephone  in.stallcr,-,  and  repairmen;  Tele- 
phone installers  and  repair  workers. 

Telephone  linemen  and  splicer.^:  Tele- 
phone line  workers  and  ."iplicfrs. 

Blasters  and  po.vdorinen:  BIa.=.teis  and 
powder  workers. 

Chainmen.  rodmen  and  axmen,  surveying: 
Chain,  rod  and  ax  workers,  surveying. 

Furnacemen,  smeltermen  anci  pourers: 
Furnace  and  smelter  workers  and  pourers. 

Stationary  firemen:  Stationary  fuelers. 

Deliverymen  and  routenven:  Delivery  and 
route  workers. 

Railroad  brakemen:  Railroad  brake  opera- 
tors. 

Railroad  switchmen:  Railroad  switchers. 

Fishermen  and  oystermen :  Fish  and  oyster 
gatherers. 

Longshoremen  and  stevcdoi-es:  Longshore 
workers  and  stevedores. 

Lumbermen,  raftsmen  and  v,-oodchoppers: 
Lumber  and  raft  workers  and  woodchoppers. 

Busboys:  Rostaurant  table  cleaners. 

Firemen,  fire  protection:  Firefighters. 

Guards  and  watchmen:  Guards. 

Policemen  and  defectives:  Police  officers 
and  detectives. 

Dressmakers  and  seamstresses.  e:<cept  fac- 
tory: Dressmakers  and  dress  repair  workers, 
except  factory. 

Chambermaids  and  maids,  except  private 
household:  Housekeeping,  except  private 
household. 

Lay  mldwlves:  Lay  cbsteirical  workers. 

Airline  stewardesses:  Airline  cabin  attend- 
ants. 

The  continued  use  of  sex-stereotyped  oc- 
cupational designations,  particularly  by  an 
a>;ency  of  Government,  reinforces  traditional 
•sex  prejudice  in  employment  and  tends  to 
frustrate  the  objectives  of  fair  employment 
laws.  I  request  that  you  promptly  eliminate 
all  sex-dlscrlminatory  terms  from  all  future 
Census  Bureau  publications. 
Sincerely. 

Mariha  W.  GRiFFrrHS. 

Member  of  Congress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FLUORIDATION  FAILURE  IN 
ENGLAND 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OK    LOUISIANA 
IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVtS 

Wed7iesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  last  Octo- 
ber I  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  action  taken  by  the  Swedish 
Parliament  in  repealing  their  compul- 
sory water  fluoridation  law — •Water  Flu- 
oridation Repealed  in  Sweden."  volume 
118.  part  25.  pages  33547-33548. 

Now  we  learn  that  an  English  report 
claiming  that  fluoridation  is  a  great  suc- 
cess in  preventing  tooth  decay,  by  its  own 
fi;4ures  actually  reveals  the  fluoridation 
proi^ram  in  England  to  be  a  failure. 

Country  after  country  that  has  tried 
to  force  fluoridation  on  the  public  water 
.'>upply  has  found  th.e  practice  to  be  non- 
workable. 

It  is  for  this  iea:~on  that  I  have  rein- 
troduced legislation.  H.R.  952.  to  piohibit 
the  e.xpendlture  of  Federal  funds  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  promote  the  fluoridation  of  pub- 
lic water  supplies  in  the  United  States. 

I  insert  the  text  of  my  bill.  H.R,  952. 
and  a  related  newsclipping  from  the 
Manchester  Union  Leader  that  follows: 

H.R.  952 
.\  bill  to  prohiliit  ihe  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  promote  the  fluorida- 
tion of  public  water  supplies 
Be  it  cnar-ted  bp  the  Senate  and  Hon.'^e  of 
Beprescnlalij-c:    of    tJic     United     States    of 
America   in   Congre.'<.<i  assembled,  That,   not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  no 
part,  of  any  funds  appropriated  for  research, 
or   othorwi.se    a\ailable.    lor    eNpenditure   by 
the    Secret. iry    of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare  shall  be  expended  to  promote,  sub- 
sidise,  or   piopagaiidi/e   for   fluoridation   of 
public    water   supplies.    Nor   shall   any   such 
funds  be  expended  to  ridicule,  dl.'-suade.  or 
disparage  oppciiuon  lo  Hiiorid:ition  of  puijlic 
w.tter  supplies. 

|Fr. 'in  ilie  Mauilu.-icr  Union  Lc.ider.  Jrui.  27. 

1 9713  I 
OimiAL  Rn'oRT  Claims  Great  Success  But 
Its  Own   Fu-uRrs  Snow   Qthep.wisk— Tme 

FAII.VRE    of    FtrOKIDATION     IN     EMGIAND 

.^n  English  report,  claiming  that  fluoridation 
is  a  "great  success"  in  preventing  tooth 
decay,  instead  by  its  own  figures  re\oals 
ii  to  be  a  failure,  says  Prof  Albert  Schatz. 
Ph.  D.,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Excerpts  from 
lii.-,  ariicle  in  the  inagasmc  Prevention  are 
ri'priiued  here. 

(By  Prut.  Alberi  Schat?.  Ph.  D.( 
Kiigland  now  has  an  official  report  on  the 
results  of  fluoridation,  which  concludes 
•I hat  the  fluoridation  of  waier  supplies  at 
:he  level  of  1  p  p.m..  i.s  a  hiiihiy  effective  way 
of  reducing  dcnt.il  carles."  This  report  was 
put  out  by  a  special  Committee  on  Re.-earch 
into  Fluoridation.  It  was  officially  puljlished 
a.s  Report  No.  122  by  tlie  British  Department 
of  Public  Health  and  Social  Security  in 
London. 

If  you  read  ihc  official  report  uncritically 
and  accept  it  on  faith,  you  gel  the  impression 
that  fliioridation  reduced  caries.  But  if  you 
carefully  analyse  the  statistics  In  the  report, 
you  tiuickly  realize  that  fluoridation  did  not 
reduce  caries 
The  ofl'iCial   report    really  proves   Ju.st  the 
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very  opposite  of  what  it  claims  to  prove.  Tlic 
Commiilee  which  WTOte  the  report  was  appar- 
ently unaware  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  famous 
saying:  "You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time,  and  all  of  the  people  some  of  the 
time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  lime." 

Tlie  report  unequivocally  states  "that  fluo- 
ride .  .  .  not  only  reduces  tlie  amount  but  also 
reduces  the  rate  of  dental  carles."  But  the 
curves  (on  a  statistical  chart)  conclusively 
prove  that  fluoride  does  not  reduce  the 
amount  r,  ■         _.i  tooth  decay. 

These  cur.es  show  the  average  DMF  per 
cliild  for  permanent  teeth  in  fluoridated  and 
non-fluoridated  lie.  control)  areas.  DMF 
refers  to  the  number  of  decayed  missing,  and 
tilled  teeth  The  data  from  which  these 
curves  were  drawn  are  presented  in  the  uifi- 
cial  report. 

The  fact  rliat  both  curves  have  the  .■■amp 
slope  proves  iha'  dental  caries  is  developing 
at  the  same  rate  in  the  fluoridated  and  non- 
fluoridated  children. 

1  he  curves  .  .  .  also  reveal  that  fluoridation 
only  delay.^  the  appearance  of  caries.  For  ex- 
ample. 10-vear-old  fluoridated  and  8.8-year- 
old  control  children  have  about  the  same 
DMF.  A  comparison  of  other  correspondinc 
age  groups  shows  a  similar  delay  of  approxi- 
mately 1.2  years  in  the  appearance  of  caries 
in  fluoridated  children,  compared  to  the  cmi- 
iinis.  Ii  is  thus  clear  that  fluoridation  doe- 
not  prevent  or  reduce  tooth  decay.  In.stead 
it  merely  po^  tpones  the  appearance  ol  cane'- 
by  aijoiit  1.2  years  Fluoridated  children  de- 
\elop  the  same  amount  of  tooth  dec.iy  as 
their  non-fluoridfitcd  couiuerp'.rts.  The  onlv 
diflerence  is  that  caries  start  developing  and 
roniinuc  to  develop  approximately  1.2  vtar.- 
Ip.ter  in  the  fluoridated  group. 

.Such  curves  show  that  there  is  no  real  pro- 
t,  ctive  effect. 

The  official  report  states  "that  fluoride  ha.-, 
a  fi.iuinual  preventive  effect."  Since  fluonde 
as  v.e  have  shown,  does  not  really  prevenl 
caries,  there  obviously  cannot  be"  a  con- 
tinual preventive  effect." 

Let  us  however,  carefully  examine  the  sta- 
tistics ill  Table  7  of  the  official  report,  ajid 
see  exactly  how  caries  was  reduced. 

These  data  reveal  that  8-year-old  control 
children  apptar  to  have  67  per  cent  more 
toi'th  decay  than  8-ycar-old  fluoridated  chil- 
dren had.  But  bv  age  II.  the  difference  was 
only  33  percent.  There  is  thtt.^  a  50  per  com 
decrease  in  the  alleged  effectiveness  of  fluo- 
ridation between  the  ages  of  8  and  11.  This 
decrease  is  all  the  more  significant  becau.se 
in  the  fluoridated  areas  children  up  to  the 
ace  of  u  had  been  treated  all  their  lives. 

It  Is  indeed  a  very  strange  kind  of  "con- 
tinual protective  effect"  which  decreases  50 
per  cent  in  three  years  while  the  children  am 
being  fluoridated. 

PSirOO-SClE.NCE 

The  official  report  Is  in  some  ways  unprec- 
edented in  modern  .science.  It  endeavors  to 
prove  things  by  wishful  thinki.ng.  rather  than 
bv  logic  and  .sound  research. 

For  e.vample.  the  report  states,  and  cor- 
rectly so,  that:  "comparisons  of  the  pre\a- 
lence  of  decay  should  only  be  made  between 
a  study"  de..  fluoridated)  "and  its  corres- 
ponding control  area."  One  would  therefore 
H'-ume  tha,  there  was  a  control  for  e\cry 
fluoridated  area. 

•  But.  incredible  as  u  may  seem,  tliat  was 
not  so.  HoUhead  was  one  of  Us  fluoridated 
areas.  The  Committee's  official  report  un- 
equivocally states  in  three  places  in  the  te>a 
thai  there  was  no  control  for  HoUhead  The 
Dili'  lal  report  also  presents  four  figures  and 
three  tables  which  Include  Holyhead  a-  a 
fluoridated  area  without  any  control. 

We  arc  therefore  Informed  no  less  than  10 
times  that  there  wa.s  no  control  lor  Holvhe.id 
But  despite  all  that,  the  Committee  unequiv- 
ocally referred  to  "dental  benefits  In  Holy. 
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heat."    How   it    could    attribute   the    alleged 

be  leflts"  to  fluoridation  Is  beyond  our  com- 

pre:  lension.  That  It  would  serlovisly  expect  to 

t5e    )elteved  under  such  circumstances  Is  an 

nsclt  to  our  intelligence. 

V  ithout  a  control  for  Holyhead,  the  Com- 
mr.  ee's  claim  of  alleged  benefits  in  that 
\rci  IS  no  more  than  wishful  thinking. 

ALICE  IN'  FLrORIDE-L.^XD 

T|ie  official  report  is  an  outstanding  exaui- 

of  pleonasm    (redundancy)    and   tautol- 

( needless  repetition).  In  that  sense,   It 

n^lnds   one    of   the   technics    discussed    by 

Packard  in  his  book  The  Hidden  Per- 
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t  us  consider  the  preface  plus  the  sec- 
i.  The  official  report  repeats  in  one  way 
another  and  no  less  than  89  times  that 
ide   protects   against   caries!   This   is   an 

ge  of  10.7  times  per  page,  and  1.8  times 
paragraph !  The  official  report   uses  the 

•benefit"  as  a  verb.  noun,  and  adjec- 
no  less  thp.n  30  times.  That  comes  out 
n  average  of  3.6  tiiv.es  r-ev  page  and  0  6 
'3  per  paragrapii  I 

le  preface  of  tlie  official  report  is  par- 
arly  interesting.  Its  seven  paragraphs 
us  13  times  that  fluoridation  protects 
ist  caries.  Tliat  u.  an  average  of  1.9  times 
paragraph!  It  e.\toIs  tlie  alleged  bene- 
of   fluoridation    an    average   of    once    in 

four  of  its  52  lines! 
tautology  and  pleonasm  raise  serious 
tions  about  the  validity  of  tlae  conclu- 

which   the   British   Committee   arrived 

the  alleged  benefits  of  fluoridation  areas 

*s  obvious  and  convincing  as  the  British 

ittee  would  like  us  to  believe,  why  does 

official  report  tell  us  that  107  times  per 

for  a  total  of  89  times? 


res 


IMCRE.\.SSS  THE  COST 


IS 


le  othcial  report  refers  to  so-called  "eco- 
advantages "  of  fl'.ioridation.  However; 
following  reaso:>.s  lead  us  to  believe  that 
are    only    ecoi-.omic    disadvantages    to 
'Nidation. 

fluoridation  does  not  reduce  caries, 

and  control  children  will  develop 

same  amount  of  tooth  decay.  Both  groups 

therefore  require  the  same   amount  of 

al  treatment.  However,  in  the  fluoridated 

.  children  will  need  the  dental  care  1.2 

later.  People  in  fluoridated  communi- 

therefore  pay  for  the  same  amount  of 

al  treatment  pltis  the  additional  cost  of 

tlon.  What    tl.en  are  the  "economic 

ntages"    which    the    British    Committee 

iders  important? 

tually,  the  only   individuals  who  really 
t   economically    from    fluoridation    are 
who  make   money  by  selling  fluoride 
fluoridating    equipment,    those    whose 
depend  on  fluoridation,  and  those  who 
their  reputations  on  fluoridation, 
official  report  Is  valuable  because  it  so 
reveals  the  faUure  of  fluoridation  in 
Britain.  Fluoridation  merely  delays  the 
of  caries  by  about  1.2  years.  Flu- 
therefore  provides  no  real   protection 
no  real  prevention  of.  and  no  real 
ction  in  caries.  Both  fluoride  and  non- 
idated  children  develop  the  same  amount 
looth  decay.  The  only  difference  Is  that 
begins  and  appears  1.2  years  later  as 
ult  of  fluoridation.  The  alleged  benefits 
thus    nothing    more    than    a    statistical 
ion. 
Is    therefore    not    surprising    that    the 
report  of  the  British  Committee  was 
very   convincing  to   many   local   health 
In    England.    In    that    country, 
local   health   authorities   are   the   ones 
decide  whether  their  municipalities  will 
fluoridated.   One  year   after  the   report 
81  out  of  184  local  health  author- 
were  against  fluoridation. 
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Because  of  their  opposition;  the  Health 
Education  Council  planned  to  spend  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  to  propagandize  on 
behalf  of  fluoridation.  A  question  was  also 
raised  about  amending  the  law  in  order  to 
withdraw  from  the  local  health  authorities 
the  right  to  decide  whether  their  communi- 
ties should  be  fluo.idated.  This  was  reported 
in  the  September,  1970.  issue  of  the  Jotirnal 
of  the  American  Dental  Association. 

The  official  report  is  therefore  scientinc- 
ally  bankrupt.  Moreover,  the  Hidden  Per- 
suaders technic.  wiiich  was  used  in  an  at- 
tempt to  "sell"  the  report,  failed  to  make 
it  convincii:g.  even  to  local  health  authori- 
ties i;:  England. 


MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE  PRESI- 
DENT HARRY  S  TRUMAN 


HON.  WiM.  J.  RANDALL 


IX 


HOU 


OF    MISSOURI 

sE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday.  January  30,  1973 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missotiri  (Mr.  R,\.\d.\ll  '  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  for  two  purposes — first — to 
announce  that  within  the  next  few  days 
I  shall  introduce  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  will  authorize  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing  to  collect  and  assemble 
all  of  those  eulogies,  editorials,  and  en- 
comiums relating  to  the  life  and  times  of 
our  very  dear  President.  Harry  S  Titi- 
man.  as  expressed  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  and  at  the 
memorial  services  in  Independence,  Mo., 
and  at  the  National  Cathedral  in  Wash- 
ington. 

My  second  purpose  is  to  read  into  the 
Record  one  of  the  finest  tributes  to  both 
Harry  S  Truman  and  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son contained  in  one  encomium  that  has 
ever  been  written. 

The  fact  that  in  1  short  month  we 
have  lost  two  great  former  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  is  a  loss  to  America 
of  almost  inestimable  proportions.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  had  the  greatest  of  affec- 
tion for  Harrj-  Truman.  This,  I  know  to 
be  a  fact  because  it  was  my  honor  to 
ride  with  him  from  the  municipal  air- 
port at  Kansas  City  out  to  the  Truman 
Library  upon  the  occasion  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson  came  out  to  sign  the  medi- 
care bill  in  the  presence  of  Mr,  Truman 
at  the  library  which  bears  his  name  in 
Independence,  Mo,  President  Johnson 
said  to  me  on  the  way  to  the  airport  from 
the  library — 

History  will  record  your  friend  Harry  Tru- 
man as  one  of  the  great  .American  Presidents 
of  all  time. 

In  turn,  I  know  that  Harry  Truman 
loved  Lyndon  Johnson  with  an  affection 
that  was  somewhat  hke  that  of  a  father 
toward  a  son  or  that  of  a  sponsor  to  a 
protege,  Mr.  Truman  was  proud  when 
the  convention  in  Los  Angeles  chose 
L.  B.  J.  as  the  \ice-presidential  candidate 
in  1960  and  I  know  in  conversation  with 
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Mr.  Truman  that  when  Mr.  Johnson 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  he  stood 
ready  to  offer  advice  and  counsel  from 
one  who  had  been  President  any  timo 
that  Lyndon  Johnson  call^tTUpon  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Harry  S  Truman  and 
London  B.  Johnson  we  had  two  Chief 
Executives  who  possessed  many  par- 
allels— both  succeeded  to  the  Presidency, 
both  v.ere  the  products  of  the  heait  of 
Ameiica,  both  were  deeply  concerned 
not  only  about  the  good  of  the  people  but 
about  the  will  of  the  people.  Yes,  within 
1  short  month  oui-  Nation  has  suffered 
a  great  loss  by  the  pas.sing  of  two  great 
Piesidents  of  the  United  States. 

The  eulogy  follows: 

I  From  Babsou's  Reports,  Washingtoii 

Forecast  Letter.  Jan.  29.  1973) 

Two  Who  Stood  T.^ll 

Our  nation  is  today  inestimably  poorer 
with  the  loss,  within  one  short  month,  of  ;! 
former  Presidents  of  the  United  States- 
Harry  S  Truman  and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

They  had  much  in  common  .  .  .  both  were 
products  of  the  grassroots,  had  close  identitv 
with  the  people:  were  thrust  suddenly — and 
not  psychologically  prepared — into  respon- 
sibiUties  of  the  Presidency  but  stretched  to 
its  deniand-reach  and  earned  the  respect  oi 
a  grateful  nation. 

Each  succeeded  Chief  E-xecutives  of  ex- 
cept ioi\al  personal  magnetism — Truman  as 
Woild  War  II  was  nearing  its  climax,  Johnson 
in  the  v.akc  of  an  assassination  that  stunned 
the  nation. 

Both  were  lifted  to  world  stage  center  from 
relative  obscurity  that  had  masked  their 
unique  abilities  and  dynamic  leadership 
qiinlities. 

They  were  men  of  strength,  masters  of  tlie 
art  of  politics— decisive  Presidents  whose 
ideas  and  deeds  won  approval,  heady  plau- 
dits. Yet  both  were  frequently  misunder- 
stood, maligned  .  .  .  especially  toward  end  of 
th"ir  terms. 

For  the  tragedy  of  fame  and  high  respon- 
sibility is  that  seldom  are  Integrity,  devotion 
to  principle  and  duty,  fully  recognized — ex- 
cept in  the  light  of  history,  " 

Both  former  Presidents  cared — deeply— 
about  the  good  of  and  the  wUl  of  the  peo- 
ple .  .  .  they  were  also  cognizant  of  the  In- 
explicable mystique  of  government.  And 
neither  hesitated  to  discommode  the  im- 
mediate in  face  of  the  bindmg  necessity  of 
achieving  the  ultimate  end. 

As  we  mourn  the  passing  of  Presidents  Tiii- 
man  and  Johnson,  it  would  honor  their 
memory  if  we  wotUd  grant  the  present  in- 
cumbent a  broader  meastire  of  understand- 
ing, support— faith  In  his  intent  and  fervent 
prayer  for  its  achievement. 

Never  before  has  a  President  stood  alone 
for  a  term  of  4  years  deprived  of  the  experi- 
ence. V.  iadom,  support,  of  a  living  predecessor. 


SENSELESS  ACT  OF  VIOLENCE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
a  senseless  act  of  violence  on  an  ofBclal 
of   our   Government   has   shocked   the 

Nation. 
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Senator  John  Stennis,  a  liighly  re- 
spected Senator  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  has  become  another  victim  of 
the  increasing  crime  in  our  coxmtry.  Our 
thoughts  and  our  prayers  are  with  the 
Stennis  family  and  we  share  their  vigil 
at  this  sad  time. 

It  is  ironic  that  we  are  struck  with 
this  tragic  reminder  of  the  war  in  our 
own  country  within  a  week  of  securing  a 
peace  abroad. 

We  must  now  tiun  our  undivided  at- 
tention to  curing  the  ills  of  our  society. 
The  priorities  of  Government  respon- 
sibility must  be  directed  toward  the  basic 
freedoms  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness" — and  this  responsi- 
bility is  not  being  met  when  fear  stalks 
the  land. 

Crime  today  knows  no  color  lines  or 
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neighborhood  boundaries.  From  the 
highest  to  the  humblest  homes,  citizens 
of  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth  are  fear- 
ful of  life  and  property. 

Social  opportunities,  training  and  edu- 
cational advantages,  and  improved  en- 
vironment are  a  part  of  the  solution.  Un- 
flinching, strict,  and  quick  justice  for 
the  criminals  is  a  vital  part. 

We  must  give  our  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials and  oui-  courts  the  manpower  and 
tools  to  do  their  jobs  properly — and  to 
protect  the  innocent  and  law-abiding 
citizens  from  the  vicious  elements  of  our 
society. 

Our  peacetime  "defense  budget"  must 
be  concentrated  on  defending  our  peo- 
ple from  rampant  lawlessness.  Congress 
must,  and  will,  ciu-e  this  sickness  with  all 
the  means  at  its  disposal. 

OREGON  FOURTH  DISTRICT  QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS.  1972 
|ln  peicent] 
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1972  ANNUAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
questionnaires  which  I  mailed  through- 
out the  Fourth  Congressional  District  in 
the  fall  of  1972  drew  the  heaviest  re- 
sponse of  any  I  have  sent  since  coming;  to 
Congress.  Over  25,000  people  responded 
to  express  their  opinions  on  a  number  of 
i-ssues,  including  welfare  reform,  Viet- 
nam, and  the  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram, 

Tlie  results,  broken  down  by  age 
groups,  were  as  follows: 


Under 
21 


21  to 
30 


31  to 
45 


'6  lo 
6b 


O.er 
65 


Total 


1.  What  action,  if  any,  should  Congress 
take  regarding  the  use  of  busing  to 
end  school  segregation? 

(a)  Leave  responsibility  with  States 

and  courts  under  guidelines 
oftheCivilRights  Actof  1964.         36  47 

(b)  Legislatively  set  restrictions  on 

...""Sing 14  16 

(c)Approveaconslitutional  amend- 
ment prohibiting  the  use  of 

busing  for  school  desegrega- 

...Jjo" 29  22 

(il)Other 15  9 

No  answer ,  e  6 

7.  Do  you  favor  a  Federal  law  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  handguns  unsuitable  for 
sporting  use  (Saturday  right  spe- 
cials)? 

(a)Yes 64  54 

(b)No 13  37 

(c)Undeclded 20  9 

No  answer .  3 

3,  Which  of  the  following  steps  do  you 
think   should   be   part  of   welfare 
reform? 
(a)  Set  a  minimum  benefit  level 

for  all  recipients 3S  41 

(h)  Have  the  Federal  Government 
lake  over  from  the  States  a 
greater  share  of  welfare 
costs 21  22 


6.  Which  5  of  the  following  do  you  con- 
elder  to  be  the  most  critical  problem  areas 
facing  the  Nation  today?  Please  number  1 
through  5  in  order  of  their  Importance. 

TOTAL 

1.  Environment. 

2.  Vietnam. 

3.  Crime. 

4.  Drug  abuse. 
6.  Tax  reform. 

6.  Economy. 

7.  National  defense. 

8.  Population  control. 

9.  Government  credibility. 

10.  Aid  for  elderly. 

11.  Unemployment. 

12.  Welfare.  I 

13.  Health  care.  1 

14.  Education.  \ 

15.  Poverty. 

16.  Antl-strlke  laws. 

17.  Consumer  protection. 

18.  Foreign  relations. 

19.  Sex  discrimination. 

20.  Race  relations. 

21.  Campaign  spending. 

22.  Housing. 

23.  Gun  control. 

24.  Aid  for  agriculture. 


43 

«(j 

38 

41 

11 

6 

10 

11 

39 
4 

3 

47 
■) 
2 

H 

3 
5 

38 
5 

5 

51 
3S 
11 

49 

42 

8 

1 

44 
38 

13 

5 

51 
38 

10 

1 

Under 
21 


21  to 
30 


31  to 
45 


46  to 
65 


25 


23 


15  10 


13  10 


24 


17 


(c)  Require  each  recipient  at)|p  fo 

work  to  accept  Ifaming  or 
employment.or  lose  benefits.         67 

(d)  Other 

f^o  answer 3 

4.  A  U.S.  agreement  to  withdraw  tiom 

Vietnam  should  include: 

(a)  Return  of  POWs;  accouiitmc 

tor  MIA's 64 

(b)  Ceasefire  under  inleinalional 

supervision 2S 

(c)  Replacement        of        thieu 

government 15 

(d)  Withdrawal    of    Noi'.h    Viet- 

namese troops  from  South 
Vietnam .• p9 

(e)  No  conditions '"  7 

(t)  Other :::;;"      4 

No  answer 3 

5.  When  phase  II  of  the  economic  stabili- 

zation program  ends,  what  should 
the  Federal  Government  do? 
(a)  Establish  voluntary  wage-price 

guidelines.. 27 

<b)  Establish     mandatory    wage- 
price  controls 

(c)  Take  no  further  action 
No  answer 


27 


28 


26 


V7iaer  21 

1.  Environment. 

2.  Vietnam. 

3.  Population  control. 

4.  Education. 

5.  Unemployment. 

6.  Economy. 
Drug  abuse. 

7.  Government  credibility. 

8.  Crime. 

9.  R.ace  relations. 

10.  Poverty. 

21-30 

1.  Environment. 

2.  Vietnam. 

3.  Tax  reform. 

4.  Population  control. 

5.  Crime. 

6.  Government  credibility. 

7.  Drvig  abuse. 

8.  Unemployment. 
9    Economy. 

10.  Welfare. 

31-46 

1.  Vietnam. 

2.  Environment. 

3.  Drug  abuse. 

4.  Crime. 


5.  Economy. 

6.  Tax  reform. 

7.  Government  credibility. 

8.  Welfare. 

9.  National  defen.se. 

10.  Education. 

46-65 

1.  Crime. 

2.  Drug  abuse. 

3.  Ta.\  reform. 

4.  Vietnam. 

5.  Environmcnl. 

6.  Economy. 

7.  Aid  for  elderly. 

8.  National  defense. 

9  Go\ernment  credibility. 

10  Unemployment. 

Over  65 

1.  National  defense.       ^ 

2.  Crune. 

3.  Drug  ab\i.'ie. 

4.  Tax  reform. 

5.  Environment. 

6.  Healtli  care. 

7.  Antl-.strike  laws. 

8.  Aid  for  elderly. 
9    Vietnam. 


Over 
65 
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HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OP    f  LORtDA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaij.  January  31.  1973 

Jjlr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  year  ago 
Ihi  month  the  world  of  muiic  grew  less 
me  odious  with  the  passing  of  the  king 
of  I  he  high  tenor  blues  jazz  singer.  Gene 
Au;  tin.  He  grew  up  in  the  Delta  Region 
of  ]  ,ouisiana  in  the  early  190O's  and  from 
thi,  area  of  the  country  he  learned  a  style 
of  1  nusic  which  has  since  become  known 
as  soul  music."'  Gene  Austin  has  a  lot 
of  lirsts  to  his  credit  in  the  music  world. 
He  was  the  first  one  to  receive  a  gold 
rec  )rd  for  selling  over  a  million  records. 
He  was  the  only  one  to  receive  the  Gold 
Doi:  Award  from  RCA  Victor.  Austin's 
rec  irding  of  "My  Blue  Heaven"  was  one 
of  the  best  selling,  if  not  tlie  best  selling. 
reC'  )rds  of  all  time.  The  much  loved  per- 
former not  only  played  the  piano  and 
sang  but  he  was  also  a  song  writer.  He 
composed  many  of  the  old  songs  which 
all  know  and  love:  "That  Old  Gang 

iline."  "When  My  Sugar  Walks  Down 
Street,"  "The  Lonesome  Road."  et 
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BACK  TO  BLUE  HEAVEN 


was  privileged  to  see  Gene  Austin  per- 
forin just  a  few  years  before  his  death  at 
ely  social  affair  in  Miami.  His  spe- 
musical  magic  touched  the  audience 
stiiTed  many  warm  memories  as  he 
the  songs  he  made  famous.  Follow- 
that  great  performance  an   article 
abcJut  Gene  Austin  by  Columnist  Larry 
Thompson  appeared  in  the  Miami  Herald 
I  placed  it  in  the  Record  at  that 
tirrjs.  Now  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
of  Gene  Austin,  who  left  a  legacy 
music  to  the  world.  I  again  offer  this 
cle  for  the  Record: 

Back  to  Blue  He.wen 
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I  said 


Ls   a   very 


other  day  I  was  sitting  at  my  desk 
n  that  grandpappy  of  all   press  agents 
promoters,    George    Maines.   walked    in 
a   sturdy    redheaded    gentleman    and 
1  oduced  Gene  Austin. 
The  Gene  Austin?"  I  gulped  as  I  flound- 
to  my  feet. 
Ttiat  evening  when  I  get  home  I  called 
family  around  me. 
ruess  who  I  met  today, 
resident  Johnson?  ' 
will   give   you   a   hint    This 
ous  singer." 
3obby  Darin?" 
Fohnny  Mathls?" 
roan  Baez?" 
loger  Miller?" 
Dne  of  the  Beatles:"  ' 
Dne  of  the  Rolling  Stones?" 
Df  course  not."  I  said.  "You  aren't  even 

.  The  one  and  only  Gene  Austin. ' 
lence. 

Finally,  from  the  boy:  "Who's  he?" 
\Tho  is  Gene  Austin?  What  a  ridiculous 
tion.   Why  when   I   uas  a   boy,  he   was 
the   most,   that's   all   he   was.   When   I 
lit  a  Victor  attachment  to  fit  our  old 
an  so  I  could  play  thin  records.  Gene 
in   was  the  hottest   thing   on   platters, 
me.  as  the  poet  once  wrote.  Is  fleeting, 
have    read    somewhere    that    Austin's 
My    Blue    Heaven."    has    enjoyed 
ter  sales  than  any  other  recording   That 
s  there  still  are  many  people  like  me 
remember  him. 

will  admit  that  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
My  Blue  Heaven"  was  such  a  big  seller. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ofter  all  the-.e  ye;.r.s.  If  I  !iad  made  a  g'le'.s 
I  would  have  .said  that  Blng  Crosby's  "'White 
Christmas"  probably  led  the  pack. 

At  least  it  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  played 
more,  year  after  year,  than  any  other  record. 

In  the  days  when  .Austin  and  Rudy  Vallee 
■M:re  ;tt  the  peak  of  their  fame,  it  was  harder 
to  sell  a  milliou  records  than  now. 

Back  in  those  days  there  weren't  so  many 
phonoyraph.^,  and  the  adults  did  most  of 
the  buying.  Now,  if  your  daddy  or  mamma 
is  rich  and  l'<tinou3.  sucees.s  is  practically 
rammed  clown  your  throat,  and  you  can 
enjoy  the  .same  klr.d  of  ln,stant  success  if 
you    nre   shaet;v   and   dirferent. 

Thi.?.  presumably,  is  because  the  teenagers 
cl..>   ni'i.-r    of   riie   record   buying 

Weil,  I  have  no  argument,  with  that.  The 
yount;  people  have  the  money,  they  are  en- 
titled to  their  own  tastes,  and  for  all  I  know 
their  idols  have  talent 

But  I  was  mighty  proud  to  meet  that 
king  of  i^e  olden  limes,  the  high  tenor  with 
the  ic-d  hfi.r.  who  made  "Mv  Blue  Heaven" 
sou-.i'l   like   a   paradise   enow. 


CONGRE.SSMAN    CAUTIONS    ON 
INFLATION 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JER.SET 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  31.  1973 

Mr.  FORSYTHE,  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  Wall  Street  Journal  published 
a  report  pointing  out  the  need  for  con- 
tinued concern  about  inflation. 

The  article,  in  very  clear  and  concise 
terms,  explains  the  basic  contributing 
factors  to  inflation — principles  that  I  be- 
lieve are  all  too  often  forgotten. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may  have  mussed  this  il- 
luminating report.  I  include  it  in  its 
entirety. 

APPBaIS.AL    op    CfRRL.NT    TRENDS    IN     BUSINESS 
AND   FiN.ANCE 

Infliuion  Is  the  big  worry  for  1973.  The 
pace  of  business  will  get  much  less  vocal  at- 
tention— becaii.se  it  enters  the  year  boom- 
ing on  all  fronts.  The  unemployment  head- 
lines are  fading  Consumers  are  in  a  spend- 
ing mood.  Retailers  have  never  pushed  so 
much  merchandi.>e  across  their  counters. 
Manufacturers,  with  order  books  bulging, 
are  increasintjly  h.ird  press  to  meet  de- 
livery demands  But  .he  upward  crawl  of 
prices  is  on  everybody's  mind — and  will  like- 
ly continue  to  be. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past,  tlie  blame  for  in- 
flation will  be  widely  spread  about.  The 
farmer  will  be  heavily  scored  for  being  be- 
hind it  all.  Supermarket  operators,  who  have 
some  of  the  thinnest  profit  margins  in  the 
country,  will  be  pilloried  as  proBteers.  Big 
busine-ss  of  all  kinds  will  be  ringlngly  de- 
nounced. .\nd  likewise  big  labor. 

Each  of  these  groups,  of  course,  always 
tries  to  get  for  itself  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  monev  flowing  around.  But  none  of  them 
can  be  basically  blamed  for  inflation.  The 
trouble,  as  is  increasingly  perceived.  Is — too 
much  money.  The  supply  of  money  is  ex- 
panded (new  money  printed  up)  when  the 
government  year  after  year  spends  more  than 
it  collects  in  ta.^es.  And  the  bigger  money 
supply  means  less  buying  power  for  each  in- 
dividual dollar. 

The  federal  government's  propensity  for 
spending  more  than  it  takes  in  Is  pretty  well 
known  by  now.  In  each  of  the  last  fiscal 
years,  its  budget  outgo  was  nearly  $25  billion 
more  than  the  intake,  and  another  big  gush 
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of  rcii  ink  Is  in  the  making  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Here  is  the  record  of  ho'w  the  money  sup- 
ply has  been  blown  up  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  decade.  The  totals  Include  (1)  cur- 
rency in  circulation  outside  of  banlcs  plus  (2) 
demand  deposits  in  the  banks.  The  figures, 
compiled  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  are 
De.^eiiiber  daily  averages  for  each  year. 

MONEY  SUPPLy 
(Dollars  in  bill  orsl 


Ye,ir 


Currency 


Deposits 


Total 


1965 

J36.  3 

Sim  9 

$167.2 

1966.. 

33.3 

133  4 

171.7 

1967. 

10.4 

14?.  7 

IS.'!.  I 

1968 

43.4 

154. 0 

197.4 

1969  .  . 

46.0 

157.7 

203. 7 

1970 

49.0 

165.8 

2H  8 

1971 

C?.  b 

175.7 

228.  2 

1972 

i6.9 

190.0 

24v.  i 

The  total  has  risen  some  47'^   since  1905 

-And  even  this  doesn't  tell  the  whole  stor\ 
V^'hile  currency  and  demand  deposits,  repre- 
senting the  money  most  actively  moving 
uround.  is  commonly  \ised  as  the  money  s\ip- 
:)!v  barometer,  this  gauge  does  not  reflect 
tlie  additional  billions  stashed  away  In  time 
deposits  and  .savings  accounts  at  conanierclal 
banks.  Now  above  $311  billion,  these  deposits 
!iave  more  than  doubled  since  1965. 

With  the  population  of  the  IJ.S.  up  orly 
8  since  1965.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  there 
siiould  be  a  lot  nore  dollars  per-pocket  in 
the  populace.  And  more  dollars  per-pocket 
there  are  Indeed.  They  are  reflected  vividly 
in  the  country's  steeply  climbing  per-capit.i 
disposable  personal  income — the  side  of  in- 
flation that  few  people  ever  talk  about. 

Here  is  the  record  on  i>er-capita  disposable 
personal  income  (after  taxes)  as  recorded  bv 
the  Commerce  Department.  This  is  the  point 
where  the  dollar  flood  makes  head-on  contact 
with  the  supply  of  goods  and  services  in  th" 
market  place.  (The  1972  figure  is  the  fourth 
quarter  annual  rate.) 

PER  C.APIT.^  DTSPOS.\BLE  INCOME 

I'-./r  DoU..r< 

19C.5    $2,436 

1966    2.604 

1967    2.749 

19r,8    2,945 

1069    ir 3.130 

l!i70    3,366 

1971    3,595 

1972    3,954 

The  above  figures  trace  a  climb  of  62''^  — 
just  since  the  middle  of  the  last  decade. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
consumer  with  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket  is 
ready  to  bid  higher  for  goods  and  services 
he  wants  than  the  same  fellow  when  lie 
only  has  five  dollars  in  his  pocket. 

The  market-place  prices  for  good  and 
services — despite  all  the  hue  and  cry  about 
liow  high  they  are — still  lag  considerably 
behind  the  growth  in  the  money  supply  and 
the  personal  income.  The  Labor  Department's 
inde.x  of  con.-.umer  prices  ("cost  of  living"  i 
has  risen  only  34 '^  since  1965 — compared 
with  the  47';  Jump  in  the  money  supply 
and  the  62';    leap  in  personal  income. 

And  herein  lies  the  potential  of  more  price 
Inflation  still  to  come — as  the  supply  of  goods 
and  services  strives  to  catch  up  with  tlie  flood 
of  dollars  looking  for  things  to  buy.  The  infla- 
tion pressure  will  be  particularly  severe  m 
areas  where  the  dollar  flow  has  concentrated 
an  especially  sharp  step-up  in  demand. 

Take  an  outstanding  example:  the  price  of 
beef  It  has  gone  "through  the  roof."  any 
housewife  will  tell  you.  And  yet  any  explana- 
tion of  "why?"  seldoms  gets  beyond  a  vague 
indictment  of  ranchers  and  supermarkets. 
Behind  the  price  climb.  In  simple  fact,  is  a 
beef-buying    rampage    by    well-heeled    con- 
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sumers  such  as  the  nation  has  never  before 
seen. 

The  table  below  traces  the  great  leap  in 
beef  eating  in  the  U.S.  over  the  past  decade. 
The  1972  and  1973  figures  are  estimates. 

Per  capita  constimption  of  beef 
Year  Pounds 

1962    88  8 

1963   94.5 

1964    99.9 

1965    99.5 

1966 104.2 

1967 106.5 

1968    109.7 

1969   110.8 

1970   113.7 

1971    113.3 

1972    115.5 

1973    118.0 

Since  the  above  figures  represent  per-capita 
eating,  they  do  not  fully  reflect  an  even 
sharper  leap  in  total  tonnage  of  beef  de- 
manded by  the  American  dinner  table.  Total 
consumption  has  Jumped  from  around  16  bil- 
lion pounds  to  an  estimated  23  billion  pounds 
this  year.  That  is  a  lot  of  beef— an  increase  of 
more  than  40*;;. 

But  the  cattlemen  are  now  having  trouble 
keeping  up  with  the  dollar  flood — and  many 
less  fortunate  consumers  are  having  trouble 
keeping  up  with  the  prices. 

If  still  more  excess  dollars  come  from  the 
printing  presses,  meat  prices  will  go  on  up, 
and  the  consumption  climb  may  well  come  to 
a  halt.  An  increasing  number  of  households 
will  be  switching  from  steak  to  spaghetti. 
This  is  the  route  of  inflation. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  30.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
whether  Richard  Nixon  recalls  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  year  1735. 

It  is  a  date  of  special  meaning  to  law- 
yers like  myself  and  to  newspaper  pub- 
lishers and  reporters  who  live  by  the 
principle  of  freedom  Df  the  press:  1735 
was  the  year  when  the  British  colonial 
authorities  placed  on  trial  John  Peter 
Zenger,  a  printer,  editor,  and  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Weekly  Journal.  It  was 
the  first  free  press  case  in  the  history  of 
our  land.  Zenger  was  accused  of  criminal 
libel.  What  he  had  really  done  was  dare 
to  run  an  article  severely  criticizing  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony  of  New  York. 

His  lawyers  were  disbarred  and  he 
was  left  almost  defenseless  until  a  bril- 
liant Philadelphia  lawyer,  Andrew  Ham- 
ilton, came  to  the  rescue.  Hamilton 
argued  in  a  powerful  defense  speech  that 
Zenger  had  simply  printed  the  truth  and 
that  the  truth  is  not  libelous.  Zenger  was 
found  not  guilty  and  the  principle  of  free 
press  took  root  and  later  became  part  of 
the  first  amendment,  which,  to  me,  as  a 
civil  liberties  lawyer  and  an  habitual  life- 
long dissenter,  is  the  very  soul  of  our 
Constitution  and  our  democracy. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  done 
my  share  of  complaining  at  how  I  have 
been  treated  in  the  newspapers.  I  am  al- 
ways convinced  that  I  could  have  written 
the  article  better  or  more  fairly,  but 
frankly,  if  I  had  to  choose  between  a 
totally  noncritical  press  and  a  totally  and 
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sometimes  even  ijainlully  critical  press, 
I  would  take  my  chances  with  the  latter. 
I  am  not  talking  about  freedom  of  the 
press  as  an  academic  issue.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  at  this  moment  a  very  urgent 
issue.  We  are  in  danger  of  losing  i*.  in  the 
television  and  radio  media  as  well  as  in 
the  printed  media.  One  does  not  lo.sc  a 
free  press  overniglit  nor  is  wliat  is  hap- 
pening necessarily  obvious  to  the  unin- 
formed. It  can  happen  insidiously  and  I 
believe  the  current  chill  that  is  creeping 
over  the  media  began  several  yeai-.s  ago 
when  Vice  President  Agneu'  launched  his 
campaign  of  intiinidation  again.st  TV  and 
the  press. 

The  self-censor.ship.  particularly  in 
television,  that  followed  has  been  evident 
even  though  no  laws  were  changed.  Tliere 
are  fewer  news  documentaries,  fewer 
hard-hitting  di-scussion  programs,  and 
so-called  news  shows  are  now  expected 
to  be  entertaining  rather  than  informa- 
tive. The  chill  turned  to  frost  when  a 
Nixon  administration  spokesman  recent- 
ly linked  a  broadcast  license  renewal  bill 
with  a  not-too-subtle  warning  to  net- 
work affiliates  to  "jump  on"  the  networks 
for  alleged  bias  in  network  news  pro- 
grams. Otherwise,  they  were  told,  affili- 
ates would  be  held  -esponsible  for  what- 
ever appeared  in  a  network  program. 

I  believe  in  balanced  presentation  of 
the  news,  but  the  other  night  I  saw  it 
carried  to  absurdity  on  one  of  the  major 
network  news  programs.  It  was  the  day 
after  President  Nixon  had  announced 
that  a  settlement  had  finally  been 
worked  out  in  Paris.  This  program  was 
a  retrospective  on  Vietnam  and  it  showed 
about  a  minute  of  an  antiwar  demon- 
stration that  had  been  held  in  New  York 
and  it  then  balanced  this  with  clips  of 
a  counterdemonstration  by  hard-hat  con- 
struction workers  who  attacked  some 
peace  demonstrators.  Then  to  complete 
this  balanced  presentation  the  TV  re- 
porter interviewed  a  student  who  had 
been  beaten  up  and  several  hard  hats 
who  said  they  were  not  sorrj'. 

I  find  this  "on  the  one  hand  and  on 
the  other  hand"  presentation  a  sliocking 
distortion  of  the  reality  of  the  peace 
movement  in  New  York  City.  In  the  last 
decade  I  have  participated  in  literally 
hundreds  of  peace  meetings,  picketlines, 
demonstrations,  and  rallies  in  this  city. 
Himdreds  of  thousands  of  New  Yorkers 
have  been  involved  in  peace  actions.  In 
all  this  time,  in  all  the  years,  supporters 
of  Administration  policy  in  Vietnam 
managed  to  get  together  one  prowar 
demonstration.  Peter  Brennan,  who  has 
since  gone  to  his  reward  as  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  Mr.  Nixon's  new  Cabinet, 
got  his  construction  workers  out  for  that 
one  demonstration— time  out  from  work 
with  full  pay. 

On  January  20,  I  was  in  Washing- 
ton for  Inaugural  Day,  but  not  at  the 
ceremony  installing  Mr,  Nixon,  In  fact, 
an  extraordinary  number  of  Members 
of  Congress  decided  to  stay  home  or  po 
elsewhere  on  that  day.  l  was  at  the 
counterinauguration  peace  rally  held  be- 
tween the  Washington  Monument  aiid 
Lincoln  Memorial,  along  with  about 
100.000  other  people.  In  fact,  we  had  a 
larger  turnout  than  there  was  for  the 
formal  inaugural  parade,  but  you  would 


ne'scr  have  known  it  from  watching  TV 
or  reading  the  press.  And  yet  these  100.- 
000  people  who  came  on  vei-v-  sluit  notice 
to  their  Cajjital  to  express  their  determi- 
nation that  this  time  there  had  to  be 
a  peace  settlement  were  as  much  a  pait 
of  the  American  poliliral  process  as  the 
ofTicials  sitting  in  the  Inaugural  stands. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  read  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  January  26 
called  "Voices  of  Conscience."  which  said 
of  America's  "ill-fated  involvement"  in 
the  war  in  Indochina: 

.\'()w  that  the  oll'icial  protocols  at  least  (."ve 
hope  that  llie  killing  and  suflering  may  in- 
deed come  to  an  end,  it  would  be  an  un- 
grateful act  of  instant  historical  revision- 
ism to  fall  to  note  the  contribution  of  the 
peace  movement.  That  movement  pave  ex.- 
pre.s.sion  to  a  facet  of  the  American  character 
which  ought  nut  to  be  fr.rgotten  at  the  very 
inoment  when  its  prayers  appear— at  lea.st 
temporarily— to  have  been  an.swered  and  its 
^ua!  approached. 

It  continues: 

Df'spi'e  some  exres.ses  and.  abu.ses.  for  the 
most  part  the  peace  movement  remained 
f imply  the  conscience  of  a  coalition:  young 
and  old,  relitrious  leaders  and  veteran  poli- 
ticians, idealists  and  prapmatisls  worked  and 
marched  under  its  banner. 

And  the  Times  concludes  that  recorni- 
tion  must  be  given  now — 

To  those  who  dr>pt:edly  kept  poi.r.tlng  and 
puslilng  toward  peace.  Many— particularly 
the  young — never  faltered  in  their  convir- 
tion  that  peace  was  too  serious  a  matter  to 
be  left  to  t'ovennnent. 

And  I  might  add  that  what  goes  into 
our  new.spapers  and  into  our  television 
programs  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be 
left  to  Government. 

I  s!K)ke  earlier  of  a  present  threat  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press  which  has 
emerged  a,s  part  of  what  I  believe  is  the 
Nixon  administration's  attempt  to  keep 
our  voices  so  low  that  they  are.  indeed, 
silent  and  the  eyes  of  the  press  .so  closed 
that  they  will  be  blind  to  such  scandals 
as  the  Watergate  "bugging"  conspiracy. 
It  was  the  Nixon  administration  th,''it 
attempted  to  restrain  publication  in  the 
Times  and  other  newspapers  of  the  Pen- 
tagon papers  which  dealt  the  final  blow 
to  any  illusions  about  the  morality  of 
the  war.  It  is  the  Nixon  administration 
that  is  increasingly  using  grand  juries 
as  fishing  expeditions  to  obtain  evidence 
that  can  be  used  in  conspiracy  indict- 
ments. 

As  you  know,  in  recent  montJis  four 
reporters  have  been  .sent  to  jail  for  re- 
fusing to  divulce  information  of  a  con- 
fidential nature  to  courts  or  grand 
juries,  and  at  lea.st  a  half  a  dozen  oth- 
ers face  jail  sentences  for  defying  court 
orders  that  they  must  reveal  their 
sources  of  information. 

According  to  President  Charles  Perlik 

of    the    Newspaper    G'uild — AFL-CIO 

news  repoiters  have  been  flooded  with 
demands  that  tliey  disclase  their  infor- 
mation, materials  and  sources  not  only 
to  law  enforcement  bodies  but  to  defend- 
ants as  well. 

In  the  first  2 '2  years  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, in  fact.  30  .-subjienas  were 
served  on  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News  alone,  two-thirds  of  them  on 
behalf  of  the  Go\ernment.  One  reporter. 
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Di  ane  Hall  of  the  Sun-Times,  was  served 
in  11  separate  proceedings  within  18 
m(  nths. 

During  the  same  30  months  124  sub- 
pe  las  were  served  on  NBC  and  CBS  and 
thiiir  wholly  owned  stations,  some  by 
Fe  leral  and  State  prosecutors,  others  by 
de  endants. 

At  the  same  time  some  news  media 
m£  nagements  "began  turning  over  files, 
containing  published  and  unpublished 
ph  )tographs,  verified  and  unverified,  in- 
foimation,  the  names  of  sources,  and  so 
forth,  to  Government  agencies — some- 
tin  es  without  any  subpena  being  issued — 
without  so  much  as  the  courtesy  of 
inf  arming  the  reporters  involved.  Some 
su'tpenaed  reporters  were  also  refused 
sui  port  by  their  publishers  in  resisting 
suqpenas. 

this  atmosphere  of  growing  intimi- 
dation, the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  on  June 
1972,  held  in  a  5-to-4  decision  that  the 
amendment  does  not  provide  jour- 
sts  with  a  privilege  to  withhold  con- 
fldintial  information  from  a  grand  jury, 
law  does  recognize  certain  confiden- 
relationships,  such  as  husband  and 
;,  attorney  and  client,  physician  and 
t  lent,  priest  and  penitent,  but  in  three 
on  which  the  Coui't  ruled  the  ma- 
ty held  that: 

Constitution  does  not.  as  i:  never  has. 
npt  the  newsmen  from  perfor.'nuig  the 
ens  normal  duty  of  appearing  and  fur- 
ling InformaMou  relevant  to  a  grand 
■3  task. 
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Ii  his  separate  dissenting  opinion. 
Justice  William  Douglas,  who  is  the 
Coi  irt's  most  ardent  champion  of  the  first 
am  ;ndment,  said: 

II  what  the  Court  sanctions  today  becomes 
sett  ,ed  law,  then  the  reporter's  main  f  uuc- 
tior  in  American  society  will  be  to  pass  on 
to  '  he  public  the  press  releases  which  the 
vari  3US  departments  of  government  issue. 

I\  their  dissenting  opinions.  Justices 
Stewart,  Brennan.  and  Marshall  asserted 
"the  right  to  gather  news  implies, 
urn,  a  right  to  confidential  relation- 
between  a  reporter  and  his  soiu-ce." 
y  pointed  out  that  uncertainty  about 
of  the  power  will  lead  to  self- 
censorship  and  also  held: 

e    Court's    crabbed    view    of    the    First 

Amendment    reflects    a    disturbmg    losensi- 

,•  to  the  critical  role  of  an  independent 

s  in  our  society.  The  Court  .  .  .  invites 

?  and  Federal  authorities  to  undermine 

historic    Independence   of   the   press    by 

mptlng   to  annex   the   Journalistic   pro- 

on  as  an  investigative  arm  of  the  gov- 

nent.  Not  only  will  this  decision  impair 

lormance    of    the    press'    constitutionally 

scted  functions,  but  it  will   .  .  .  in  the 

run  harm  ra:i;er  than  help  the  admm- 

tion  of  juotice. 

Ajlthough  I  have  quoted  at  length  from 
theie  dissenting  opinions,  it  is  the  ma- 
y  opinion  that  now  reigns  supreme, 
it  will  do  so  until  Congress  enacts 
illation  to  create  an  absolute  news- 
s  privilege.  At  present.  18  States 
ha\te  enacted  some  legisation  that  af- 
forcs,  in  varying  degrees,  a  testimonial 
priplege  to  newsmen.  These  laws  are 
uniform,  however,  and  none  of  them 
guarantees  absolute  protection  to  a  re- 
por  ;er  who.  If  he  Is  really  to  do  his  job, 
mu  t  be  able  to  protect  his  sources. 
S3  now  we  get  back  to  1735.  not  the 
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year  but  the  number,  cho-sen  by  design, 
of  a  bill  I  introduced  at  the  opening  of 
the  93d  Congress  and  similar  to  a  bill  I 
introduced  last  June. 

Called  an  act  to  protect  confidential 
sources  of  the  news  media,  it  consists 
of  one  simple  paragraph: 

Be  it  enacted  by  t)ie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no  per- 
son connected  with  or  employed  by  the  news 
media  or  press,  or  otherwise  engaged  In 
gathering  material  for  publication  or  broad- 
cast, can  be  required  by  the  Congress  or  any 
court,  grand  Jury  or  administrative  body  to 
disclose  any  Information  or  the  sotirce  of  any 
Information  procured  for  publication  or 
broadcast,  whether  or  not  such  informa- 
tion is  actually  published  or  broadcast. 

It  is  not  quite  as  short  as  the  first 
amendment,  but  its  implications  for  pro- 
tecting freedom  of  the  press  may  be  as 
far  reaching. 

This  is  one  of  two  bills  in  Congress 
that  would  create  an  absolute  newsmen's 
privilege.  Hearings  are  to  be  held  within 
a  few  weeks  by  a  House  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee headed  by  Robert  Kasten- 
MEiER  and  a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee under  Sam  Ervin. 

I  find  it  interesting  that  just  the  other 
day  Frank  Stanton,  vice  president  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  called 
for  enactment  of  an  absolute  privilege 
bill.  He  said  he  had  changed  his  stand  be- 
cause of  the  "dismaying  and  very  seri- 
ous assault  that  has  developed  in  the 
courts  and  elsewhere,  against  newsmen's 
rights  and  the  public  s  right  to  receive 
an  unrestricted  flow  of  information." 

The  heads  of  NBC  and  ABC  have  taken 
similar  positions. 

Although  newspapers  and  magazines 
may  not  always  look  with  favor  on  their 
TV  competitors.  I  think  this  is  one  in- 
stance in  which  all  the  media  share  a 
common  interest  and  common  purpose. 
I  hope  there  will  be  a  nationwide  effort 
by  all  the  media  to  obtain  this  very  cru- 
cial protection. 

We  in  Congress  cannot  enact  a  law  re- 
quiring the  President  to  hold  news  con- 
ferences, a  practice  which  seems  to  be 
withering  away.  We  cannot  require  the 
President  to  submit  to  questioning  by 
committees  of  Congress  so  that  we  can 
fully  evaluate  administration  policies. 
But  we  can  extend  to  the  press  the  full 
freedom  to  do  its  job — to  investigate,  to 
dig  out  facts,  to  expose,  to  criticize,  to 
arm  citizens  with  the  information  they 
need  to  change  Government  policy  if 
that  is  what  has  to  be  done. 

The  Times  spoke  of  "voices  of  con- 
science." We  still  need  them,  and  they 
will  not  be  heard  unless  there  is  a  free 
press.  There  is  never  a  time  when  we  do 
not  need  a  free  press,  but  there  are  times 
when  we  need  it  more  than  ever.  We  are 
in  such  a  time. 

Whether  you  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  policies  of  the  Nixon  administration, 
I  think  you  will  concede  that  there  are 
many  Americans  who  will  be  opposing 
some  of  it5  policies  in  the  next  4  years. 
We  do  have  a  truce  in  Indochina  at  last, 
but  only  a  fragile  peace.  The  work  of 
the  peace  movement  is  not  ended.  We 
will  continue  to  demand  limitations  on 
the  Presidents  unprecedented  and,  I  be- 
lieve, unconstitutional  use  of  power  to 
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make  war  and  to  conduct  mass  terror 
bombings.  We  will  continue  in  Congress 
the  move  to  reassert  our  authority  and 
to  cut  ofif  funds  so  that  the  Presfaent 
cannot  send  troops  or  planes  back  to  In- 
dochina if  the  civil  war  there  is  re- 
siuned. 

And  as  the  President  continues  to  dis- 
mantle programs  for  the  poor,  for  the 
ill-housed,  for  veterans,  for  child  care, 
for  medical  research,  for  education,  for 
antipollution  measures,  for  human 
needs,  while  he  pours  money  into  mili- 
tary programs  there  will  be  voices  of  dis- 
sent heard  all  over  the  land. 

As  Jefferson  said — 

The  people  are  the  ultimate  repository  of 
all  power. 

And  I  would  add,  they  cannot  exer- 
ci.se  that  power  without  a  free  press. 


SALUTE  TO  VICE  ADM.  GEORGE  M. 
DAVIS,  JR. 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  a  tribute  to  a  dis- 
tinguished naval  officer,  who  today  retires 
as  Surgeon  General  of  the  U.S.  Navy.  I 
salute  Vice  Adm.  George  M.  Davis,  Jr., 
who  has  had  an  outstanding  naval  career, 
and  I  am  also  particularly  delighted  that 
he  will  become  a  resident  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Florida  which 
I  represent.  Admiral  Davis,  in  addition  to 
being  an  excellent  internist,  is  also  a  per- 
son who  is  vitally  interested  in  commu- 
nity affairs  and  his  presence  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  tremendous  asset  to  cen- 
tral Florida. 

Admiral  Davis'  skill,  initiative,  and  un- 
tiring interest  in  providing  better  medical 
support  to  our  operating  forces  and  better 
medical  care  to  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  family  have  resulted  in  a  number 
of  significant  improvements  to  the  Navy's 
health  care  system.  He  is  an  exemplary 
leader,  an  innovative  manager,  and  a 
superb  physician.  As  the  25th  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Navy,  his  exceptionally 
meritorius  service  to  the  Nation  reflects 
great  credit  upon  his  corps  and  the  U.S. 
Navj-. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  include 
the  following  sketch  of  Admiral  Davis' 
career  and  commend  its  reading  to  my 
colleagues: 

Vice  Adm.  George  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  Medical 
Corps.  U.S.  Navy 

George  Monroe  Davis,  Jr..  was  born  in 
Bixby.  Oklahoma,  on  June  6.  1916.  son  of 
George  M.  and  Letty  F.  (Buchanan)  Davis. 
He  attended  Northeastern  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  Oklahoma  and  received  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  Degree  In  Medicine  and  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  School  of  Medicine  at  Oklahoma 
City.  He  was  appointed  Acting  Assistant  Sur- 
geon in  the  U.S.  Navy  with  the  accompanying 
rank  of  Lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  on  August 
21.  1939. 

Ordered  first  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospital, 
San  Diego.  California,  he  Interned  there  from 
August  1939  until  August  1940,  when  he 
Joined    the    Second    Marine    Brigade,    Fleet 
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Marine  Force,  Marine  Corps  Base,  San  Diego 
In  December  of  that  year,  he  transferred  to 
the  Second  Defense  Battalion  at  San  Diego, 
where  he  remained  until  January  1941.  He 
was  next  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Marine  Defense 
Force,  Advance  Detachment,  Fleet  Marine 
Force,  Dut<:h  Harbor,  Alaska,  and  in  Septem- 
ber 1941  reported  for  duty  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  Dutch  Harbor. 

During  the  period  September  1942  until 
February  1943.  he  served  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station.  Norman.  Oklahoma,  and  later  that 
month  Joined  the  Acorn  Training  Detach- 
ment at  Port  Hueneme.  California.  In  August 
1943  he  was  assigned  to  the  Headquarters  and 
Service  Company.  Fourth  Medical  Battalion. 
Fourth  Marine  Division.  Fleet  Marine  Force. 
During  service  with  the  Fourth  Marine  Divi- 
sion, he  received  the  Navy  Commendation 
with  Ribbon  for  hi.-;  performance  at  the  land- 
ing on  Roi  N.-unur  and  a  second  Commenda- 
tion Ribbon  for  the  landing  on  Iwo  Jima.  He 
is  entitled  to  wear  the  Ribbon  and  a  facsimile 
of  the  Presidential  Unit  Citaiion  aw.irded  the 
Fourth  Marine  Division.  Reinforced. 

Reporting  to  the  Navy  Dispens.iry.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  in  August  1945,  he  served  there 
until  September  1946.  after  which  he  had 
postgraduate  instruction  in  internal  medicine 
at  Northwestern  School  of  Medicine.  Chicago. 
Illinois.  Completing  the  course  there  in 
October  1947.  he  next  served  as  Cnief  of  Medi- 
cal Service  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  Annapolis. 
Maryland.  In  August  1950.  he  reported  for 
duty  at  the  Naval  Hospital,  San  Diego,  and  in 
November  1952  became  Chief  of  Medicine  In 
the  Naval  Hospital  in  the  U.S.S.  Haven  (AH- 
12),  which  was  in  the  Korean  area  during  the 
hostilities  there. 

Detached  from  the  Haven  In  May  1954,  he 
returned  to  the  Naval  Hospital  at  San  Diego, 
for  a  two-year  tour  of  duty.  In  June  1956  he 
became  Chief  of  Medical  Service  at  the  Naval 
Hospital.  Great  Lakes.  Illinois,  and  in  Jan- 
uary 1959  reported  as  Chief  of  Medicine  at 
the  Naval  Hospital.  Oakland.  California,  and 
later  became  Executive  Officer  there.  He  as- 
sumed command  of  the  Naval  Hospital, 
Yokosuka,  Japan,  in  August  1962  and  in  Jan- 
uary 1965  became  Commanding  Officer  of  the 
Naval  Hospital.  Bethesda,  Maryland.  In  June 
1965  he  was  selected  for  promtion  to  the  rank 
of  Rear  Admiral,  Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Navy 
and  a  year  later  was  designated  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center, 
Bethesda.  Maryland.  In  March  1968  he  as- 
sumed duties  as  Deputv  Surgeon  General, 
U.S.  Navy. 

Admiral  Davis  was  appointed  by  the 
President  In  January  1969  to  serve  a  four- 
year  term  as  Surgeon  General  of  the  Navy 
and  Chief,  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
He  assumed  the  duties  of  that  office  on  1 
February  1969,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Vice  Admiral.  He  was  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  for  his  performance 
of  duty  as  the  25th  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Navy. 

Admiral  Davis  is  certified  by  the  American 
Board  of  Internal  Medicine.  He  is  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  College  of  Physicians,  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Chest 
Physicians,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Cardiology.  He  is  also  Governor 
for  the  American  College  of  Physicians,  and 
Delegate  to  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  the  Navy  Commendation  Medal  (2 
awards)  and  the  Presidential  Unit  Citation 
Ribbon,  Admiral  Davis  has  the  American  De- 
fense Service  Medal  with  1  Star;  American 
Campaign  Medal;  Asiatic  Pacific  Campaign 
Medal  with  3  Stars  with  USMC  Device;  World 
War  II  Victory  Medal;  National  Defense 
Service  Medal  with  1  Star;  Korean  Service 
Medal  with  3  Stars;  Vietnam  Service  Medal 
with  1  Star;  Korean  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tatlon    with    Clasp;     Philippine    Liberation 
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Ribbon;     and    the    United    Nations    Service 
Medal. 

Doctor  Davis  is  married  to  the  former  Miss 
Helen  Maria  Hendershot  of  Mounds,  Okla- 
homa, and  they  have  one  daughter,  Carol 
Jean  who  is  married  to  LCDR  James  E. 
Grisc.  USN. 


PROTECT  SOCIETY  ASKS  FBI  UFAD 
J.  PATRICK  GRAY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedtiesdap,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  talk 
by  Acting  FBI  Director  L.  Patrick  Gray 
III,  should  reassure  Americans  that  not 
all  of  our  so-called  judicial  experts  have 
lost  their  senses  as  to  who  should  have 
priority  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

The  distinguished  Director,  who  ha.s 
already  proven  his  competency  as  head 
of  the  FBI,  has  now  proven  him.self  as 
a  straight-from-the-shoulder  speaker,  a 
man  who  is  not  afraid  to  tell-it-like-it-is. 

In  a  day  when  the  law  often  bends  over 
backward  in  protecting  the  accused.  Gray 
is  forward  in  his  thoughts  on  the  ijrotect- 
ing  of  society. 

To  know  that  this  highly  re.'^perted 
agency  is  now  being  led  by  a  man  who  is 
as  highly  respected  is  comforting.  I 
should  like  to  share  his  views,  in  part, 
as  presented  to  the  National  Conference 
on  Criminal  Justice.  I  submit  them  now 
for  the  Record:  as  they  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times,  January  26: 

The  head  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation said  today  that  the  object  of  the 
criminal  jtistice  system  should  be  "the  pro- 
tection of  society,  not  Just  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  accused." 

L.  Patrick  Gray  3d,  the  bureau's  acting 
director,  added  that  he  believed  that,  while 
"rehabilitation  Is  fine"  for  some  convicted 
criminals,  "it  is  a  useless  gesture  for  those 
who  resist  every  such  effort,  or  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  efforts  to  gain  early  re- 
lease and  do  it  all  over  again." 

Mr.  Gray,  in  a  speech  to  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Criminal  Justice,  said  there  was 
a  need  for  "Judges  who  know  how  to  sen- 
tence" and  added  that  in  some  cases  It  might 
be  wiser  not  to  attempt  to  rehabilitate  fel- 
ons but  to  "protect  society"  by  keeping  them 
in  prison. 

"The  accused  on  trial  is  not  the  only  per- 
son whose  unalienable  rights  are  on  the  line 
in  a  criminal  case,"  he  declared.  "The  peo- 
ple in  whose  name  the  prosecution  is  brought 
have  a  rather  substantial  set  of  rights  on 
the  line,  too." 

Mr.  Gray.  .  .  .  addressed  about  500  dele- 
gates on  the  second  day  of  a  three-day 
meeting  sponsored  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Law  Enforcement  A.ssistance  Ad- 
ministration. 


NATIONAL  RENTAL  INDUSTRY 
WEEK 
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American  Rental  Association's  work  on 
behalf  of  the  millions  of  citizens  who 
rent  space,  equipment,  and  numerous 
other  Items,  by  means  of  a  resolution 
which  I  am  introducing  today  proclaim- 
ing the  week  of  Fcbruarj*  5,  1973,  as 
"National  Rental  Industry  Week." 

Tills  industry  has  grown  immeasurably 
over  the  years  and  the  American  Rental 
Associatior.  and  its  members  renders 
a  great  spr\ice — I  predict  a  bright  and 
optimistic  future  for  it. 

My  resolution  follows: 

H  J.  Res    280 
Juint    resolution    authorizing   the    President 

to  proclaim  the  week  ol  February  5lh.  1073. 

as  'National  Rental  Industry  Week" 

Rcsohcd  bi  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Represcntat^ies  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseinbled,  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  1973  designating  the 
v.eek  of  February  5th  as  "National  Rental 
IiKir.Kiry  Week."  and  calling  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the 
rapid  growing  importance  of  the  still  young 
rental  inJuslrv. 


LINCOLN   CONSERVATIONISTS 
WRITE    SECRETARY    BUTZ 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.   WALDIE.   Mr.   Speaker,   at   this 
time    I   should    like    to    recognize    the 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  people 
in  the  Minnesota  Sixth  Congressional 
District  are  deeply  concerned  over  the 
eliding  of  tlie  rural  environmental  a.s- 
sistance program.  It  is  not  only  the  farm- 
ers who  benefit  directly  from  this 
program  who  are  complaining  of  it,s 
termination,  but  all  of  the  people  of  tlie 
rural  area. 

They  know  the  benefits  of  this  pro- 
f',r;im  from  firsthand  knowledge. 

Tv'pical  of  the  reaction  of  these  people 
is  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Earl  But:?  from  the  Board  of  Super\isors 
of  the  Lincoln  Soil  and  Wat^r  Conser- 
vation District  which  was  printed  in  tlie 
Marshall  Messenger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  and 
to  inform  my  colleagues  of  the  feeling 
about  this  program  termination,  I  would 
like  to  insert  this  letter  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  letter  follows: 
LiNcoi  N  Conservationists  Write  Secretary 

BVT7. 

To  the  editor:  Here  is  a  copy  of  our  letter 
to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz.  mailed 
Friday. 

"Dear  Sir:  It  is  our  understanding  that 
the  adininistration  has  stopped  funding  of 
the  Rural  Environment  AssLstance  Program 
(REAP)  for  1973.  This  is  even  after  the  Con- 
gress has  approved  authorization  for  the 
program  for  the  coming  year. 

"We  feel  this  is  a  great  injustioe  to  the 
American  people  who  are  demanding  con- 
servation of  our  environment 

"Many  city  people  support  this  program 
which  beautifies  the  covimry  side  by  cost- 
sliaring  cm  ponds,  dams,  terraces,  trees  and 
joedlot  pollution  control  systenis. 

"We  have  several  watershed  projects  going 
which  need  numerous  small  check  dams  to 
stop  run-off  and  siltatlon.  Earth  moving  con- 
tractors will  tilso  be  adversely  effected. 

"We  have  got  in  over  20  miles  of  terrace 
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ea  :h  of  the  )ast  six  years.  This  reduces  sedi- 
m  ^nt  which  is  a  big  polluter. 

•We  have  six  livestock  feeders  interested 
inlpollution  ponds  In  1973.  We  might  get  one 
pcflutlon   pond  and   two   miles   of   terraces 

hout  cost-sharing  under  this  program. 


DD 


rhe  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 
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"Many  land  owners  in  Lincoln  County  are 
Interested  in  putting  In  terraces  and  feedlot 
manure  holding  ponds  but  do  not  have  the 
funds  to  Install  projects  that  help  others 
with  little  benefits  to  themselves 

"We  urge  you   to  do  everything  In  your 


power  to  maintain  cost-sharing  on  conser" 
vation  practices. 

"Yours  truly, 

Board   op  Sitpervisors. 
Lincoln  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Dist.,  John  Boulton,  Secretary,  Porter." 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES—  Thursday,  February  1,  1973 


Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  forever,  for  in 
ths  Lord  God  is  everlasting  strength. — 
Istiah  26:  4. 

O  Thou  who  art  infinite  in  wisdom, 
pcwer,  and  love,  we  draw  near  to  Thee 
to  receive  that  uplift  of  spirit  which  en- 
al  les  us  to  meet  our  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities with  courage,  with  confidence, 
ard  with  a  creative  mind. 

[ncrease  oiu*  faith  in  Thee  that  we 
mi  ly  be  so  clear  in  our  thinking,  so  firm 
in  oiu"  convictions,  so  wise  in  our  deci- 
sicns.  and  so  sympathetic  in  our  out- 
re ich  that  through  us  Thy  spirit  may  be 
able  to  create  among  nations  and  cul- 
tivate among  the  peoples  of  the  earth 

new  charter  of  freedom,  justice,  and 
pe  ace. 
Tliy  love  divine  hath  led  us  in  the  past, 

[n  this  free  land  by  Thee  our  lot  is 
cast; 
B^  Thou  our  ruler,  guardian,  guide,  and 
stay, 

rhy   word   our   law.   Thy   paths   our 
chosen  way. 

!\men. 


THE  JOURNAL 

rhe  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
ar  lined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
pr  Dceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
hi ;  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
at  proved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

1  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
gi 'en  permission  to  address  the  House 
fo  •  1  minute.) 

^r.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ta  ce  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority^  leader  the 
pr  )gram  for  the  remaind^Kf  this  week, 
if  any.  and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

VIr.  O'NEILL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yi  lid? 

VIr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
ge  itl^man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be 
hrppy  to  respond  to  the  distinguished 
jentleman. 

There  is  no  further  legislative  business 
fo  •  today,  and  upon  announcement  of 
th  !  program  for  next  week  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  go  over  until 
M  )nday. 

The  program  for  next  week,  the  week 
of  February  5,  is  as  follows: 

Monday  suspensions — one  bill.  House 
Jc  int  Resolution  123,  the  Highway  Beau- 
tif  cation  Commission  amendment. 

Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the  week 
th  ;re  is  no  business  scheduled.  If  there  is 
ar  y  further  business,  it  will  be  announced 
Mpnday  or  later  in  the  week. 


The  Lincoln's  Day  recess  will  be  from 
the  conclusion  of  business  on  Friday, 
February  9,  until  noon,  Monday.  Feb- 
ruary 19. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  ,to  the  pro- 
\'isions  of  15  United  States  Code  1024(a>, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Patman,  of  Texas:  Mr.  Bolling,  of 
Missouri;  Mr.  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin;  Mrs. 
Griffiths,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York: 
Mr.  WiDNALL,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Con- 
able,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio; 
and  Mr.  Blackburn,  of  Georgia. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  5,   1973 

Mff  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts?  < 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  NEXT 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
business  in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NO  MORE  GUNS 


(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  two  bills  designed  to 
bring  relief  from  the  terror  we  face  as  a 
result  of  the  widespread  availability  and 
constant  misuse  of  guns.  The  first  is  a 
bill  that  would  require  the  registration  of 
all  guns  and  licensing  of  all  gunowners. 

The  second  bill  would  flatly  prohibit 
possession,  manufacture,  sale,  purchase, 
transfer,  receipt  or  transportation  of 
handguns,  except  for  or  by  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials, licensed  dealers,  collectors,  and 
pistol  clubs.  It  is  identical  to  the  bill 
Senator  Hart  has  introduced  and  led  the 
fight  for  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  and 
pressed  for  legislation  to  register  guns 
and  license  gunowners  since  I  came  to 
Congress  in  1965.  I  have  made  the  very 


strong  case  I  feel  exists  for  such  a  meas- 
ure in  the  pages  of  the  Record  and  else- 
where many  times  before,  and  I  will  not 
rehearse  all  those  arguments  now. 

Similarly,  in  the  92d  Congress.  I  intro- 
duced and  argued  for  legislation,  origin- 
ally developed  by  our  former  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Mikva,  to  prohibit  f\ir- 
ther  importation,  manufacture,  sale,  pur- 
chase, receipt,  or  transportation  of  hand- 
guns. The  effect  of  that  bill  would  have 
been  to  freeze  the  supply  and  location 
of  all  handgims.  It  would  not  have  re- 
quired, however,  anyone  who  currently 
possesses  a  handgun  to  give  it  up. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  tliis  year 
takes  that  critical  additional  step.  By 
outlawing  private  possession  of  hand- 
guns, it  requires  that  current  owners  of 
handguns — legal  or  illegal  as  far  as  cur- 
rent law  is  concerned — turn  in  those 
guns.  It  provides  a  period  of  180  days 
after  enactment  of  the  ban  for  citizens 
to  turn  in  their  handgims  for  the  market 
value,  which  is  to  be  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. After  that  grace  period,  any- 
one possessing  a  handgun  would  be  in 
violation  of  Federal  law  and  subject  to 
prosecution  and,  if  found  guilty,  subject 
to  fine,  imprisonment,  or  both. 

The  cry  is  constantly  heard,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  outlawing  private  posses- 
sion of  guns  will  leave  law-abiding  citi- 
zens at  the  total  mercy  of  criminals,  who 
will  hold  on  to  their  gvms  and  always 
have  an  illegal  supply.  That  argument, 
of  course,  is  deceptive.  Many  law  en- 
forcement experts  feel  that  the  inherent 
dangers  to  the  ordinary  citizen  of  pos- 
sessing a  handgim  are  far  greater  than 
any  benefit  that  might  be  gained  in  terms 
of  self-protection.  Figures  on  accidental 
shootings,  as  compared  to  instances  of 
effective  use  of  personal  handguns  for 
self-defense,  certainly  support  that  point 
of  view.  Police  officials  even  advise  pri- 
vate citizens  who  are  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  gun  crimes,  such  as  shop- 
keepers, that  they  are  best  off  not  to  try 
to  resist  with  a  g\m  of  their  own. 

More  importantly,  private  citizens  who 
possess  handguns  are  the  major  source 
of  supply  of  guns  for  criminals.  Most 
guns  used  against  law-abiding  citizens  in 
crimes  have  been  stolen — stolen  from 
private  citizens  or  dealers  who  supply 
private  citizens.  The  only  way  to  ranjove 
guns  from  the  hands  of  criminals)  is^to 
remove  their  supply,  and  that,  in  turn, 
means  banning  private  possession  of 
handguns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
to  be  said  on  this  subject,  and  I  intend 
to  address  myself  to  it  frequently  in  the 
days  and  weeks  ahead  in  hopes  that  this 
Congress  will  take  prompt  action  on 
these  measures.  Suffice  to  say  now  that 
the  time  has  come  for  this  society  to  real- 
ize the  madness  and  danger  of  making 
h.mdguns  available  to  anyone  with  as 
liitle  as  $5  in  his  pocket  and  sense  enough 
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to  find  the  location  of  the  nearest  gun- 
shop.  Tlie  time  has  come  for  us  to  real- 
ize the  foolishness  of  allowing  every 
citizen  to  have  a  gun  around  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  somehow  protect  him  and  his 
family  from  danger,  real  or  imagined.  It 
is  time  we  say  "no  more  guns."  It  is  time 
we  commit  ourselves  to  ridding  our  so- 
ciety of  the  handguns  that  plague  us — 
and  that  means  all  handguns  except 
those  in  possession  of  military  and  law 
enforcement  personnel,  or  carefully 
housed  in  controlled  gun  clubs.  We  are 
the  only  urbanized  society  in  the  world 
that  has  yet  to  make  such  a  commit- 
ment, and  those  nations  that  have  rid 
themselves  of  gmis  have  had  striking 
success  in  ridding  themselves  of  violent 
crime.  I  have  made  that  commitment  and 
will  continue  to  urge  it  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  to  seek  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  of  the  kind  I  have 
introduced  today. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  TO  FILE  A  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  until  mid- 
night tomorrow  night  to  file  a  report  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  123. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VEAL  CUTLETS — HISTORICAL 
MEMORY? 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. )  - — 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  SpeakerTjesterday,  I 
went  to  my  neighborhood  supermarket. 
After  passing  a  galaxy  of  high  priced 
meats  in  the  meat  counter.  I  spotted  sev- 
eral, discolored,  passed-over  and  sadly 
neglected  veal  cutlets  at  $3.53  per  pound. 

Veal,  a  good  tasting,  low-cholesterol, 
high  protein  food,  at  one  time  was  avail- 
able in  generous  supplies  to  the  Ameri- 
can diet. 

Today,  it  is  so  scarce  and  so  over- 
priced that  we  should  preserve  a  supply 
at  a  special  Smithsonian  exhibit  among 
the  growing  list  of  former  foods  of  the 
American  people. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PRESERVE 
HAWAII  SHIPPING 

I  Mrs.  MINK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  175  days 
over  the  period  from  July  1.  1971,  to 
December  3.  1972,  the  State  of  Hawaii 
was  cut  off  from  normal  ocean  transpor- 
tation service  to  and  from  the  mainland 
United  States. 

Since  Hawaii  receives  virtually  all  of 
its  daily  supplies  and  necessities  by 
such  shipping,  this  was  equivalent  to 
erecting  an  Insurmountable  wall  around 
any  other  State  and  requiring  all  goods 
to  be  brought  In  by  air  over  a  distance 
in  excess  of  2,000  miles. 


The  effects  of  these  shipping  interrup- 
tions have  been  incalculable  in  terms  of 
economic  injury  and  hardship  for  thou- 
sands of  people  and  business  concerns. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  Hawaii  is  unique  in 
its  vulnerability  to  shipping  disputes,  and 
tlierefore  we  have  an  urgent  need  to  find 
a  way  to  halt  interruptions  which  have 
plagued  us  over  the  past  several  years. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  Shipping 
Preservation  Act  of  1973.  Its  intent  is  to 
offer  an  immediate  and  practical  solu- 
tion to  this  great  problem.  My  bill  does 
not  repeal  the  right  to  strike,  but  it  at- 
tempts to  direct  the  economic  effects  of  a 
labor  dispute  toward  the  real  areas  of 
contention — the  principal  places  of 
employment. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  shipping  to 
Hawaii  accounts  for  no  more  than  3 
percent  of  the  total  man-hours  involved 
in  longshore  labor  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  the  recent  disputes.  This 
amoimt  is  insignificant  in  terms  of  the 
economic  pi-essures  of  a  strike.  Yet  Ha- 
waii is  compelled  to  endure  many  times 
the  suffering  from  the  adverse  effects 
of  such  a  strike  than  the  mainland 
States  which  account  for  97  percent  of 
the  work  involved.  In  essence,  Hawaii  is 
victimized  as  an  innocent  bystander. 

Commons ense  demands  that  consider- 
ation be  given  to  the  extreme  efforts  of  a 
strike  on  parties  which  are  only  tangen- 
tially  involved.  In  this  case,  I  feel  that, 
my  legislation  offers  a  responsible  ap-' 
proach  toward  acliie\1ng  greater  equity 
loi-  all  concei-ned. 

Under  my  bill,  there  would  be  suspen- 
,sion  by  court  in j  miction  of  that  portion 
of  any  sliipping  dispute  which  cut.  or 
threatened  to  cut.  the  movement  of  com- 
merce into  or  out  of  any  State  by  moie 
than  50  percent.  This  would  provide  cer- 
tain protections  for  Hawaii  in  any  dis- 
pute, since  \-irtually  all  our  daily  supplies 
are  brought  in  by  sliip. 

The  court  injunction  would  last  for  80 
days,  during  which  the  noi'mal  proce- 
dures of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  would  be 
carried  out.  The  President  is  directed  by 
the  bill  to  appoint  a  board  of  inquiry 
witliin  3  days  after  the  issuance  of  a 
court  injunction  to  invetigate  the  issues 
in  the  dispute  and  make  a  public  report 
to  the  Piesident.  If  there  has  been  no 
settlement  in  the  first  80  days  and  sub- 
stantial disagreement  still  exists  between 
the  parties,  the  Attorney  General  is  di- 
rected by  the  bill  to  petition  the  court  to 
extend  the  injunction  for  an  additional 
80  days. 

My  bill  would  give  the  people  of  Ha- 
waii a  total  of  160  days  to  stock-up"  for 
a  continued  strike.  The  injimction  could 
be  sought  initially  by  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  or  any 
party  to  the  dispute.  I  am  confident  this 
would  protect  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  Hawaii  without  repealing  the  right  of 
woi-kers  to  withhold  their  labor  which  is 
essential  to  our  free  enterprise  economy. 

Another  major  provision  of  my  bill  is 
its  provision  for  requiring  that  all  con- 
tracts in  the  maritime  and  long.shore  in- 
dustries expire  on  the  same  date,  June 
30.  1976.  and  at  3-year  intervals  there- 
after. There  are  at  least  15  groups  of 
employees  and  their  unions  involved  in 
the.se  industries  and  we  have  seen  one 
group  strike  in  the  past  just  after  an- 


other troup  signed  a  contract  after  a 
long  strike. 

It  is  impeiatixe  that  we  consider  thi.s 
.solution  to  the  pressing  problem  of  Ha- 
waii shipping.  This  Nation  can  no  loiigei 
tolerate  the  damaehig  lo.s.ses  to  the  econ- 
omy ot  an  entire  State  which  are  tiit 
direct  result  ol  .such  disputes. 

My  bill  is  ba.sed  on  the  piemi-se  that 
aclion  to  preseive  Hawaii  shipping  can- 
not await  Piesidential  action.  We  have 
only  to  recall  tlie  delay  of  100  days  by 
Pre.^ident  Nixon  before  the  Taft-Hai-tley 
injunction  was  invoked  in  1971.  and  hi.> 
failure  to  do  anything  in  our  most  re- 
cent strike,  to  realize  tiiat  there  i.s  too 
much  at  stake  to  rely  on  Pre-^idential  dis- 
cretion. We  have  suffered  the  results  ol 
tliat  system,  and  now  must  look  Iowa  id 
a  direct  method  that  will  botii  presei\e 
oui'  free  enterpiise  system  of  emplo\- 
ment  and  maintain  Hawtiiis  \ital  sliip- 
ping link  to  the  inaiiiland. 
Tlie  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  3566 
.^  bill  to  amend  the  nnrional  emergency  pn.- 
vii-ions  ol  the  Liibor  Management  Relntions 
'     .^ct.   1947.  Willi  respect  to  their  applica- 
tion to  the  mnritlme  and  long.ihorir.g  in- 
cltistries 

nc  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
lit  prcscntatiies  of  the  United  States,  o/ 
.iiiierira  in  Congress  a-inembled.  That  liilt. 
Act  may  be  cited  a.s  the  Shipping  PreNer\a- 
tion  Act  o.  1973  ■. 

Srr.  2.  Title  II  of  the  Latxir  Managcnioiii 
Relations  Act,  1947  (29  US  C.  171  et  seq  i 
IS  amended  by  redesignating  sections  211  and 
212  (and  cross  refeienccs  thereto)  as  .sec- 
tions 212  and  213.  respecti\ely.  and  by  in- 
•sening  after  sectioli  210  the  following  new 
section: 

Major  Disputes  m  Maritime  and  Long- 
.~hoiing  Industries 

•  Src.  211.  (a)  \Vhene\er  an  interested  per- 
son believes  that  a  labor  dispute  In  the 
m.iriinne  or  lonpsliormg  industry  has  re- 
sulted in  a  strike  or  loclc-out  wliich  has.  or 
will  have,  if  continued,  caused  a  reduction  in 
the  gross  tonnage  (e.xcludlng  shipments  vS 
nitluary  cargo  not  interrupted)  being  shipped 
by  siir:ace  transportation  into  or  out  ol  am 
State  or  Puerto  Rico  or  Guam  of  50  per 
(eimiin  less  than  the  aniouni  which  would 
have  been  so  shipped  but  for  such  strliie 
or  lock-out,  such  interested  person  may  peti- 
tion any  United  Stawa  district  court  having 
Jursdiction  of  the  parties  to  enjoin  sucli 
strike  or  lock-out  or  the  continuing  thereo! 
If  the  court  finds  that  tlie  belief  of  the  peti- 
tioner with  respect  to  a  threatened  or  actual 
strike  or  lock-out  is  correct,  it  shall  enjoin 
that  portion  of  sucli  strike  or  lock-out,  or  the 
coiuiimlng  tliereoi.  as  atfects  stich  State 
Puerto  Rico,  or  Guam,  as  the  case  may  be 
and  shall  make  such  other  orders  as  ma\  be 
appropriate  Wliile  an  injunction  isstied  un- 
der this  section  is  in  e;icct.  it  shall  be  the 
dtuy  of  the  parlies  to  tl;e  dispute  giving  rl,^ 
to  such  injunction  to  make  every  effort  to 
adjust  and  settle  their  ditferences,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Service,  Neither  party  sliall 
be  under  any  diitv  to  accept,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  any  proposal  of  settlement  made  by  the 
Ser\  ice, 

"(Iji  Within  three  d.ivs  alter  an  injunction 
has  been  issued  under  subsection  (ai,  the 
President  shall  appoint  a  board  of  inquiry 
to  iiuitnre  into  tlie  issues  inolved  In  the 
dispute  and  to  make  a  written  report  to 
Itini  within  such  time  as  lie  shall  prescribe 
Such  report  shnll  include  a  statement  of  facts 
witli  recpeci  to  ilie  dispute  including  eacii 
party's  statement  of  its  position,  but  shall  not 
couiain  any  recommendations  Tlie  President 
shnll  file  a  copy  of  such  report  with  the 
Scr\  ire  and  -h.ill  make  its  contents  nvaii.ible 
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iie  public.  Sections  207  and  209  (  .rhcr 
the  first  sentence)  shall  apply  to  boards 
uiry  and  the  National  Labor  Relations 
under  this  section. 
:»  SubsectioiiS  (b)  and  ici  of  section  208 
apply  with  respect  to  court  orders  under 
ic:rion. 
I  If  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  has 
aeen  reached  upon  the  certification  cf 
•esults  of  the  ballot  under  section  209. 
ttorney  General  sh?.i;  petition  the  court 
e^tend  its  injunction  for  eighty  additional 
The  court  shall  grant  such  Lnjunctioti 
letermlues  that  the  parties  to  the  dispute 
lU  in  substantial  disagreement,  and 
in  light  of  all  the  circumstunces  sur- 
ing  the  dispute.  It  appears  likely  that 
longed  strike  or  lockout  will  result  if 
Injunction  Is  not  extended. 
;»  Upon  the  expiration  of  sucli  eighiy- 
aeriod  the  Attorney  General  sliall  mo\e 
:ourt  to  discharge  the  iiijunction.  which 
on  shall  then  be  granted  and  the  iinjunc- 
discharged.  When  such  motion  is 
the  President  shall  make  a  report  to 
like  the  report  required  by  tl  e 
id  sentence  of  section  210. 
I  At  any  time  a  settlement  is  reached 
dispute  to  which  this  section  applies. 
Attorney  General  shall  move  the  court 
scharge  the  Injunction,  which  motion 
then  be  granted  and  the  Injunction 
arged. 

!)    Sections  206  to  210.  inclusive,   shall 
except  as  provided  in  this  section,  apply 
sputes  to  which  this  section  applies. 
It  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
e^ested     person'     means     the     Attorney 
of  the  United  States,  a  dtUy  author- 
official    of    an    affected    State,    or    any 
to  the  dispute." 
3.    Title   in   of    the   Labor    Manage- 
;   Relations  Act.   1947   (29  U.S.C.   185  et 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
1  le  following  new  section : 

FORM         EXPIR.^TION         D.»TK         FOR         LABOR 
MTRACTS    IN     MARm.IE     AND     LON'OSHORIXG 
NfcUSTRIES 

.  305.  All  provisions  of  ar.y  contract  be- 
an employer  and  a  representative  of 
ployees  governing  the  terms  and  condi- 
of  en\ployment  in  the  maritime  or  long- 
industry  which  Is  entered  into  after 
late  of  enactment  of  this  section  shall 
In  effect,  notwithstanding  any  terms 
contract  to  the  contrary,  for  not  more 
three  years,  and  the  dates  upon  which 
a  contract  may  expire  are  the  thirtieth 
3f  June  1976  and  each  third  year  there- 
.  except  that — 

1)  a  contract  entered  into  after  the  date 
ejiactment  and  before  July  1,  1975,  shall 

■e  on  June  30,  1979,  instead  of  June  30, 
If  the  parties  so  agree,  and 

2)  a  contract  entered  Into  after  June  30, 
and  t>efore  Julv  1,  1976.  shall  expire  on 
30,  1979." 


Sec. 
een 


he 


SENATOR  JOHN  STENNIS 

ilr.  RARICK  asked  and  was  given 
pel  nission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mil  ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
ma  ks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

^  :r.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  brazen 
hoi  lap  and  shooting  of  the  distinguished 
Ser  ator  from  Mississippi.  The  Honorable 
Jof  N  C.  Stejjnis,  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
is  in  insult  to  everj'  American  and  a 
.shocking  affront  to  every  Member  of 
thij  body. 

\  ^e  should  hear  demands  for  enf orce- 
me;  it  of  the  laws  on  the  books,  instead  of 
mo  -e  rhetoric  or  plans  for  new  commit- 
tee; to  Investigate  crime  and  offer  new 
the  Jries  on  how  to  make  our  streets  safe. 
To<J  much  time  has  already  been  spent 


"-■^ludying"   crinie.   It   i.s   time   deinancl< 
were  made  for  enforcement  of  our  laws. 

Cries  have  already  gone  up  from  those 
editorial  writers  who  would  exploit  the 
incident  to  .suggest  that  the  only  answer 
ia  more  firearms  control  laws.  I  would 
remind  them  that  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  it  is  already  illegal  for 
any  person  to  carry  a  pistol  either  openly 
or  concealed,  unless  liceixsed.  A  crack- 
down on  the  unlicensed,  illegal  guns  car- 
ried in  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be 
;'.  greater  deterrent  to  ctimc  than  another 
law  which  could  not  be  enforced  and 
would  not  be  obeyed. 

Our  opinion  mp.kers  would  come  closer 
to  serving  the  crmmunity  by  demanding 
enforcement  of  the  la\'.s  already  on  the 
books  and  calling  for  more  stringent  ac- 
tion by  the  judges  in  dealing  with  viola- 
tors than  another  gun  control  law. 

I  join  with  millions  of  people  across 
our  land  who  are  praying  for  the  Sena- 
tor's speedy  recovery  and  his  return  to 
duty. 

I  include  title  22.  .section  3204  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  to  follow  at 
this  point: 
;  22-3204.  Carrying  coiicealed  weapons. 

No  person  shall  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia carry  either  openly  oi  concealed  on 
cr  about  his  person,  except  in  his  dwelling 
hou.=ie  or  place  of  business  or  on  other  land 
possessed  by  him  a  pistol,  withotit  a  license 
therefor  issued  as  hereinafter  provided,  or 
any  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  capable  of 
being  so  concealed.  Whoever  violates  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  punished  as  provided  ia  section 
22-3215,  unless  the  violation  occurs  after  he 
has  been  convicted  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  a  violation  of  this  section  or  of  a 
felony,  either  In  the  District  of  Cohunbia  or 
in  another  Jurisdiction,  i.a  which  case  he 
shall  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  not 
mare  than  ten  years,  iJuIy  8,  1932,  47  Stat. 
651.  ch.  465,  §4;  Nov.  4.  1943,  57  Stat.  586. 
ch.  296;  Aug.  4.  1947,  61  Stat.  743,  ch.  469: 
J'ip.e  29,  1053,  67  Stat    94.  ch.  159.  j  204(C). i 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
Lu^KESHORE 

tMr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.* 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  two  bills  affecting  the  In- 
diana Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  The 
first  of  these  .simply  completes  the  1966 
action  of  Congress  which  created  the 
original  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore.  At  that  time  the  authorization 
ceiling  was  $27,900,000.  That  sum  has 
now  been  spent.  Last  year  I  introduced 
a  bill  asking  that  the  authorization  ceil- 
ing be  raised  in  the  amount  of  $4,636,600, 
a  sum  recommended  as  the  necessary 
amount  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Subsequently  a  Senate  bill,  with  a 
slightly  different  ceiling  amoimt.  passed 
in  that  body.  Tlie  Senate  approved 
$4,700,000  to  expand  the  authorization 
authority.  The  Senate  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  noted  at  that 
time  that  a  total  of  3.333.66  acres  had 
been  acquired,  leaving  2.028.07  acres  of 
private  land  to  be  acquired.  The  cost 
increase  over  the  original  $27,900,000 
was  largely  due  to  court  awards  in  con- 
demnation cases. 


Ha.  i  1/4  before  them  the  National  Park 
Service  estimate  of  the  $4,636,600  needed. 
t!ie  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  and  the  full  Senate  con- 
curred, voted  to  authorize  an  additional 
i4.7  million.  Since  the  bill  pa.s.sed  the 
Senate  in  Augun.  the  Hou;;e  di  1  not 
take  action  before  the  clo.se  of  the  S^'i 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  this 
bill  earlier  in  this  session,  and  I  do  st 
11  gain  to  add  cosponsors.  I  am  anxiou< 
that  this  bill  receive  the  attention  oi' 
the  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
the  additional  land  acquisitions  can  be 
made.  I  havg^jft-ihis  bill  adopted  the 
nmQiJ«*--recoinmended    by    the    Senate 

ferior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

We  have  waited  long  enough  in  the 
Middle  West,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  congressional  promi;-.' 
issued  in  the  passage  of  the  act  estab- 
lisiiiiis  the  Indiana  Dimes  National 
La'teshore  7  years  ago.  At  that  time  tlip 
Houi  e  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee described  the  proposed  area  thus: 

Located  at  the  Southern  end  of  Lake 
M.cliigan— less  than  50  miles  from  the 
Chicago-Gary  industrial  complex — the  pro- 
posed Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
hts  the  national  need  like  a  glove.  .  .  .  No- 
V  here  in  the  Great  Lakes  Is  there  a  ereater 
!ie?c!  for  shoreline  recreation  areas. 

And  that  need  for  recreation  area:; 
brings  me  to  the  second  bill  I  am  in- 
tioducing  at  this  time. 

This  second  bill  would  expand  the  In  - 
diana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  to  add 
areas  based  on  certain  priorities;  namely, 
to  protect  and  enhance  the  values  of  the 
present  park  land,  to  improve  the  bal- 
ance, capacity,  and  unity  of  the  lake- 
shore,  to  save  rare  ecological,  recrea- 
tional, geological,  and  historical  values 
that  were  left  outside  the  park  in  1966 
v.hen  the  first  bill  passed.  Some  of  the.se 
were  included  in  earlier  bills  and  had 
been  approved  as  part  of  the  "compro- 
mise" in  1963  by  which  both  a  port  and 
a  park  were  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Midwest. 

The  details  of  my  proposal  are  to  be 
found  in  a  map  now  registered  with  the 
Interior  Department  as  No.  626-91003, 
January  1973.  Exact  boundaries  of  the 
proposal  are  delineated  on  that  map. 
However,  this  does  not  preclude  changes 
in  the  proposed  boundaries  due  to  either 
natural  or  man-made  phenomena  that 
occur  before  passage  of  the  bill.  Land 
ownership,  land  development,  and  pro- 
lected  usage  may  cause  adjustments  be- 
fore passage  of  this  proposal. 

I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the 
areas  of  particular  importance.  The 
Burns  Bog  additions  are  acclaimed  by 
geologists  and  naturalists,  undeveloped, 
unspoiled  they  are  available  for  light 
recreational  use  upon  acquisition.  These 
would  be  a  prime  addition  to  the  park. 

Also  included  would  be  the  Beverly 
Shores  Island  which  is  an  area  of  spec- 
tacular wooded  dunes  surrounded  on 
four  sides  by  authorized  park  land. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  homeowners  in 
that  area  have  petitioned  to  be  incliii- 
ed,  citing  the  property  tax  and  road 
mamtenance  problems  resulting  from 
their  exclusion  from  the  park. 

The  Miller  lagoons  would  also  be  add- 
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ed.  Here  we  have  a  series  of  interdunal 
ponds  which  offer  an  unspoiled  example 
of  natui'al  phenomena  not  now  includ- 
ed in  the  park.  By  preserving  open  space 
within  the  industrial  city  of  Gary,  this 
area  also  lends  substance  to  the  urban 
aspects  of  the  lakeshore. 

The  area  immediately  adjacent  west 
of  the  Burns  Ditch  offers  a  microcosm 
of  the  natural  values  that  Congress  rec- 
ognized as  bemg  of  national  significance 
in  1966.  These  include  Lake  Michigan 
beach,  a  natural  crater  or  blow-out 
formed  by  wind  erosion,  high  wooded 
dunes  ridges,  and  accessibility  as  a  rec- 
reation area  to  millions  of  people. 

While  I  introduced  a  similar  proposal 
in  July  of  1971,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
represents  an  improvement  over  that 
one,  an  improvement  based  on  almost  2 
years  of  discussion  of  the  relative  merits 
of  each  section  proposed,  an  improve- 
ment based  on  certain  managerial  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Park  Service  it- 
self, an  improvement  based  on  an  effort 
to  add  to  the  park  contiguous  areas.  Due 
principally  to  management  problems 
claimed  by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Salt  Creek  easement  has  been 
left  out. 

Mud  Lake,  for  some  of  the  same  rea- 
sons, and  because  wetlands  have  not 
been  provided  for  elsewhere  in  the  park, 
is  also  eliminated.  Thus  the  total  new 
acreage  comes  to  a  total  of  5,340  acres. 
There  is  a  full  and  complete  rationale  for 
each  acre  recommended  for  inclusion. 
This  is  a  bill  that  would  go  far  to  com- 
plete the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  as  a  recreational  and  ecological 
preserve. 

I  was  very  proud  to  participate  in  the 
formal  dedication  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  on  September  8  of 
last  year.  Mrs.  Julie  Nixon  Eisenhower 
joined  us  for  this  celebration  as  did  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton. 

In  words  much  more  descriptive  than 
any  of  my  own,  Secretary  Morton  de- 
scribed the  values  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore.  He  described  it  as 
"one  of  the  crown  jewels"  of  the  Pi'esi- 
dent's  legacy  of  parks  program  and  as 
"a  triumph  of  man's  desire  for  beauty 
and  open  space."  The  Secretary  noted: 

This  park  will  preserve  one  of  our  most 
unique  shore  areas,  and  at  the  same  time,  it 
will  provide  outdoor  recreation  and  environ- 
mental education  opportunities  for  some  87,- 
000  visitors  daily. 

Secretary  Mortion  said  that  the  dunes 
would  be  "an  enclave'  and  "a  peaceful 
respite  from  daily  pressures  and  crises  for 
10  million  Americans  who  live  and  work 
nearby."  The  Secretaiy  of  the  Interior 
described  the  Indiana  Dunes  as  a  "para- 
dise." He  said  that  the  Indiana  Dunes 
would  be  "a  laboratory  for  naturalists" 
and  "a  recreation  area  for  hikers  and 
campers"  as  well  as  an  "environmental 
classroom  for  thousands  of  children  who 
will  study  nature's  ways  in  the  wooded 
areas  and  bogs  here." 

I  believe  the  Secretary's  evaluation  of 
the  present  lakeshore  eminently  ac- 
curate. It  Is  because  of  the  unique  value 
of  the  present  park  and  its  potential  for 
the  future  that  I  am  introducing  these 


two  bills  today;  the  one  to  complete  the 
purchase  of  lands  already  authorized  lor 
purchase,  the  other  to  add  significant 
new  areas  that  will  further  enhance  the 
recreational  and  educational  values  of 
this  national  resource. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM  WAS 
DESIGNED  TO  PROTECT,  NOT  TO 
PUNISH 

•  Mr,  GUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  • 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
totally  eliminate  restrictions  on  earned 
income  for  social  security  beneficiaries. 
At  the  present  time  those  who  are  eligible 
to  receive  social  seciuity  benefits  and 
are  less  than  72  years  old.  face  a  number 
of  unreasonable  restrictions  to  receiving 
the  full  benefits  they  are  entitled.  Bene- 
fits, for  the  most  part,  which  they  have 
paid  for  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

I  cannot  in  good  conscience  condone 
a  situation  which,  in  effect,  says  to  a  re- 
tiree, "even  though  you  have  worked 
hard  for  40  years  and  paid  into  the  .social 
security  fund  for  much  of  that  time,  you 
are  not  entitled  to  a  full  allowance  be- 
cause you  teach  a  manual  arts  class  at 
the  local  high  school,  and  are  paid  a 
small  amoimt  for  it.  It  does  not  matter 
that  you  do  it  to  keep  alert  mentally  as 
well  as  solvent  financially.  We  in  Wash- 
ington have  decided  you  must  limit  your 
work,  or  we  will  penalize  you  financially." 

In  the  same  breath  we  say,  "however, 
if  you  are  wealthy  enough  to  live  off 
capital  gains  profits,  or  the  dividends  or 
interest  from  secuiities  or  bonds  you  ac- 
cumulated or  inherited,  we  will  give  you 
yom*  full  social  security  allotment." 

A  person  who  is  eligible  for  a  physical 
disability  payment  is  told,  "don't  look  for 
a  job,  if  you  do  we  will  cut  your  pension. 
We  dont  care  about  your  other  expenses. 
We  have  a  formula." 

And  we  tell  the  widow  whose  husband 
paid  into  the  social  security  fund  for 
years,  "don't  get  a  job  that  pays  too 
much — if  you  do.  we  won't  give  back  to 
you  the  money  your  husband  paid  us. 
That  is  the  way  we  do  tilings  here — it's 
the  law." 

Can  anyone  honestly  believe  that  yie 
present  situation  is  fair?  Can  anyone 
believe  it  is  rational  ? 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  a  new  idea 
and  that  in  the  past  others  have  intro- 
duced similar  legislation.  I  feel  bound, 
however,  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  once  again.  Many 
of  our  elderly  are  forced  to  live  under 
adverse  conditions,  and  to  annually  play 
hide  and  seek  with  the  Government  in  an 
attempt  to  make  ends  meet.  I  cannot  in 
good  conscience  turn  my  back  on  those 
who  have  given  this  Nation  so  much  and 
have  asked  for  and  received  so  little. 

Ever>'  2  years  Congress  rushes  in  to  see 
if  a  few  more  votes  can  be  won  by  in- 
creasing social  security  benefits.  These 
so-called  increases  typically  are  little 
more  than  cost-of-living  adjustments. 
This  is  certfiunly  not  enough.  If  we  are 
ever  going  to  allow  our  elderly  the  op- 


l)oit unity  to  live  decently,  we  must  fare 
llie  lart  that  biennial  increases  will  not 
do  ihc  .iob  without  legislation  along  tlie 
lines  I  am  propo.sing. 

How  many  of  us  could  live  under  the 
limitations  mipo.sed  by  the  present  .so- 
cial secuiity  law?  I  know  I  would  hale  to 
liave  to  Iry. 

The  lime  has  come  for  the  Congress 
to  act.  I  know  the  piogram  I  am  suggest- 
ing will  cost  some  money — but  on  whom 
could  it  better  be  spent? 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  witli 
me  in  adoioting  this  legislation,  and  oiue 
and  for  all  piovide  an  opportunity  for  a 
decent  life  for  those  people  that  the  so- 
cial security  system  was  designed  to  pro- 
tec  t — not  punish. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 


BROKEN  TREATIES  PAPERS 

I  Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  pci  - 
mi.ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Indian  Affairs  Sub- 
commiuee.  I  am.  today  inviting  Ja(  k 
Anderson  and  iKis  associate.  Les  Whiiten. 
to  come  befoi'e  the  subcommittee  aiid 
discu.ss  the  .so-called  Broken  Treaues 
Papers.  The  subcommittee  will  soon 
complete  organization  for  the  93d  Con- 
gress. High  on  our  agenda  is  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affaiis 
takeover  last  fall.  The  information  con- 
tained in  these  papers  is  invaluable  to 
an  understanding  of  past  BIA  activities 
I  am  extremely  upset  with  the  implied 
haras.sment  and  intimidation  of  the 
pres.s  inherent  in  Mr.  Whitten's  ariest  b\ 
the  FBI.  But  our  main  concern  is  that 
the  information  in  these  papers  not  be 
allowed  to  be  once  again  locked  a\\ay 
from  public  view.  I  think  Mr.  Anderson  s 
and  Mr.  Whitten's  testimony  would  con- 
tribute greatly  to  our  investigation. 


IN    DEFENSE   OF  THE   PRESIDENTS 
PROPOSED  BUDGET 

<Mj^  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  liis 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  this  House  have  unleasiied 
a  barrage  against  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posed budget,  and  I  particularly  note 
that  it  has  been  subjected  to  some  case- 
hardened  partisan  rhetoric.  It  has  been 
described  in  some  quarters  as  a  "trickle 
down"  budget,  that  somehow  favors  tlie 
affluent  over  the  lower  income  peoi^le 

If  there  is  one  glaring  example  of  tiie 
trickle  down  theory  at  work,  it  can  be 
found  Ke*dily  in  some  of  our  Fedeial 
aeencies!"'yere  the  taxpayers  dollars  are 
first  drained  off  bv  a  massive,  high-paid 
bureaucracy,  then  loosely  administeied 
pro.'_nams  are  further  raided  by  corrup- 
tion and  abuses.  Finally  a  few  dolh.is 
trickle  down  to  tho.se  for  whom  the  pio- 
gram was  designed  to  aid.  The  current 
medicaid  scandals  in  New  York  are  but 
one  example  of  good  intentions  gone 
awry.  > 

President    Nixon   is  simply   proposin.t; 
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tlat  we  plug  up  the  holes  In  the  leaky 
F;deral  pipeline.  He  has  suggested  that 
Iccal  people — out  where  the  need  is — 
c;.n  do  a  better  job  of  administering  tax 
fijnds  than  a  labyrinthian  process  here 
Wasliington.  Local  admiiiistrators  can 
nionitor  local  programs  better,  head  off 
c:  aft  and  misdirection  of  funds  better 
tlan  absentee  directorship  from  agency 
enclaves  downtown. 

The  crocodile  tears  from  those  who 
lalment  this  so-called  austerity  budget 
aie  uncalled  for.  The  $268.7  bilUon  in 
tl  is  budget  is  up  9  percent  over  last  year. 
T  le  outcries  we  hear  are  obviously  pro- 
ve ked  by  Members'  special  interest  at- 
tachments for  sacred  cows  that  will  not 
aroimd  for  milking  any  more. 

I  say  the  American  people  are  ahead 
those  myopic  Members  who  insist  up- 
oA  spending  just  for  spending's  sake, 
p(  uring  more  and  more  money  into  out- 
d£  ted,  obsolete  programs  that  have  long 
si  ice  outlived  their  lisefulness.  My  tax- 
p4yeis  back  home  are  quite  well  aware 

at  there  is  a  direct  link  between  spend- 
irijg  and  taxes.  It  is  up  to  us  to  back  oft 
fram  parochialism  and  view  this  budget 
piocess  as  a  national  project  to  get  the 
m  Dst  out  of  what  we  can  afford  to  spend. 


b( 
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METHADONE   ADDICTS— ARE   THEY 
BETTER  THAN  HEROIN  ADDICTS? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
dir  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
T  ;xas  (Mr.  Gonzalez  i  is  recognized  for 

minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
ki  lows  how  many  dioig  addicts  there  are 
In  this  Nation  today.  Nor  does  anyone 
ki  tow  how  many  addicts  have  been  suc- 
cessfully  rehabilitated.  Addiction  and 
drug  abuse  are  known  to  be  widespread, 
and  the  situation  has  been  described  as 

Irug  epidemic.  Reacting  to  this  fright- 
ering  scene,  the  Federal  Government 
hi  is  undertaken  a  huge  crash  program  to 
place  .addicts  on  methadone  mainte- 
ni  ince/ 

It  is  not  clear  why  maintaining  an 
a(  diet  on  methadone  is  better  than 
miintaining  him  on  heroin,  other  than 
tl  at  methadone  is  cheaper.  In  any  event, 
w )  now  have  an  unknown  number  of 
h(  roin  addicts,  and  a  very  sizable  niun- 
b(  r  of  methadone  addicts.  Some  say  that 
w ;  have  as  many  as  165.000  people  on 
methadone  today,  and  I  believe  this  is 

eliable  figure. 

What  we  do  not  know  is  the  long-term 
ccnsequences  of  being  a  methadone  ad- 
dict. Does  it  harm  mental  development 
01  capacity?  Does  it  change  personality? 
D)es  it  cause  organic  damage?  There 
ai  e  no  solid  answers,  because  the  basic 
research  needed  to  provide  the  answers 
hi  is  not  been  done. 

Nor  do  we  even  knew  how  many 
methadone  addicts  have  been  success- 
fully reliabilitated,  and  are  drug  free. 

Considering  what  we  do  not  know 
alout  methadone,  it  is  conceivable  that 
ti  e  Government  has  entered  into  a  huge 
p  ogram  that  might  not  work,  and  which 
night  in  fact  do  great  harm  to  a  large 
n  imber  of  people.  I  think  it  is  tim^  some 
h:ird  questions  were  asked  .About  metha- 
done maintenance,  for  it  is  possible — 


in  fact  likely — that  it  is  not  the  miracle 
it  is  so  often  presented  to  be.  I  have 
therefore  written  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  ask  that  he  elicit  some  basic  in- 
formation about  methadone — what  is 
known  about  it,  how  many  people  have 
been  hiu't  by  it.  how  many  people  have 
been  helped  by  it.  and  just  what  is  not 
known  about  it.  I  tiiink  we  ought  to  know. 
Mr.  Speaker,  herewith  I  make  my  letter 
to  the  Comptroller  a  part  of  the 
Record: 

Mr  Elmer  .Sr.\.^TS. 
Comptroller  General. 
General  Accoiinting  Office 

Dfar  Mr.  St.\ats:  In  recetu  years  there 
has  ijeen  au  linmen.'ie  expansion  of  metha- 
done niaiuteuauce  programs.  Methadone,  like 
the  heroin  it  ia  supposed  to  substitute  for, 
is  universally  recognized  a.s  a  dangerous  drtig. 
My  purpose  in  this  letter  Is  to  ask  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation on  methadone  by  making  the  ap- 
propriate inquiries  of  those  Federal  agencies 
concerned  with  addict  rehabilitation  and 
drug  control — the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, the  Wliite  House  Drug  Abuse  Action 
Office,  and  stich  other  agencies  as  you  deem 
appropriate. 

I  desire  to  know  the  following: 

1.  the  appro.ximate  number  of  methadone 
addicts  (patients)  in  the  nation  today,  by 
se.x; 

2.  the  approximate  number  of  methadone 
addicts  who  have  been  successfully  with- 
drawn from  all   drug  dependence: 

3.  what  records  have  been  kept,  and  wheth- 
er there  is  a  systematic  effort  to  gather  in- 
formation, on  the  long  and  short  term  ef- 
fects of  methadone  use,  such  as  alcohol  abuse 
(a  common  problem  with  methadone  ad- 
dicts), death  from  overdoses,  and  other  types 
of  casualties,  by  number  and  per  cent  of 
methadone  addicts.  I  define  a  casualty  as 
one  who  becomes  an  alcohol  abuser,  who  is 
killed  by  overdose,  or  who  incurs  other  medi- 
cal problems  as  a  result  of  methadone  ad- 
diction; 

4.  what  researches  have  been  made  or  are 
in  progress  concerning  the  ettects  of  metha- 
done addiction,  and  in  methods  of  bringing 
these  addicts  to  a  state  of  abstinence; 

5.  and  finally.  I  particularly  wonder  what 
gtudelines  are  applicable  to  methadone  use 
by  pregnant  women.  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  research  has  been  done  on  the  pos- 
sible genetic  effects  of  methadone  on  the 
fetus — whether  use  of  methadone  by  a  preg- 
nant person  might  adversely  affect  the  child's 
intelligence,  his  growth,  or  even  his  forma- 
tion. Considering  the  power  of  the  dn.ig.  it 
seems  urgent  to  know  the  full  con.sequences 
of  its  use  by  anyone,  but  particularly  preg- 
nant women.  If  research  on  this  has  been 
done.  I  would  like  to  know  of  it;  If  none  has 
been  done  I  would  like  to  know  why  not;  and 
if  tliere  Is  no  evidence  that  use  of  this  drug 
by  pregnant  women  is  safe,  what  restrictions 
there  are  on  its  use  by  them.  The  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  this  program  causes  me  to  b« 
concerned  abotit  its  effects,  and  I  fear  that 
research  in  this  a-^^pect  has  been  sadly  ne- 
glected in  the  haste  to  get  addicts  under  .some 
form  of  control. 

Your  early  consideration   of   this  request 
would  be  most  appreciated 
With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  B  Gonzalez, 

Member  of  Congress. 

THE  PUNXSUTAWNEY  GROUNDHOG 
HOSTS  THE  WEATHER  SHOW  OP 
THE  YEAR 

I  Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  science 
cf  meteorology  has  made  great  progress 
in  the  recent  decades  by  using  the  finest 
computers,  weather  satellites,  elaborate 
observation  systems,  and  advanced  tech- 
nological know-how.  The  single  goal  of 
this  achievement  was  to  assure  the  man- 
on-the-street  that  he  would  remain  dry, 
waim,  cold,  or  wet,  one  at  a  time,  which- 
ever the  case  may  be. 

Today,  we  turn  on  our  television  news 
shows  to  be  entertained  by  the  present 
day  vaudevillean  weatherman  perform- 
ing the  forecast  as  if  he  were  opening 
opposite  the  Marx  brothers.  Our  society 
has  even  reached  the  advanced  state  of 
being  able  to  call  the  local  phone  com- 
panj'  to  receive  up-to-the-minute  fore- 
casts. At  its  completion,  we  are  thanked, 
told  to  have  a  nice  day  and  blessed  for 
using  the  phone  company's  facility. 

Unfortimately,  all  of  the  above  opera- 
tions have  one  distinct  characteristic — 
they  have  all  been  tampered  with  and  * 
elTected  by  the  intervention  of  man. 

Today,  the  noblest  weatherman  of  all 
is  not  the  one  who  uses  the  computer 
and  complicated  paraphernalia.  He  is  the 
Punxsutawney  groundhog,  a  "precise" 
weatherman,  who  uses  only  ages  of  in- 
tuition bestowed  on  him  by  Nature  with 
such  accuracy  that  it  has  become  legend. 

The  traditional  appearance  on  Gob- 
blers Knob  in  Jefferson  County.  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  the  Punxsutawney  groundhog 
surpasses  the  age  of  modem  meteorologj-. 
It  certainly  provides  more  entertainment 
and  excitement  than  the  slapstick 
weatherman,  weathergirl,  or  weather- 
pei-son,  who  has  become  part  of  the  great 
big  "happy  news  team."  In  this  hectic 
stop  and  go,  push  and  pull,  walk — do  not 
walk  society,  it'ls  truly  refreshing  to 
partake  in  the  simple  celebration  of  the 
time-honored  Groimdhog  Day. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite 
you — one  and  all — to  join  with  me  and 
thousands  of  my  CMistituents' of  Punx- 
sutawney in  the  exhilarating  observance 
of  Groundhog  Day  and  all  it  promises. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addiess  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez  (at  the  request  of  Mi-. 
Ryan  I.  for  5  minutes,  today;  and  to  re- 
vi.se  and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Armstrong  >  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  YoTJNG  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Shriver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  HuDNUT. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Cotter  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Reuss  in  six  instances. 

Mis.  Grasso  in  10  instances. 

Ml'.  HowAiU). 

Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 


SENATE  E^TROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  26.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  sec- 
tion 1319  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  to  Increase  the  limitation 
on  the  face  amount  of  Sood  insurance  cov- 
erage authorized  to  be  outstanding. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  12  minutes 
pjn.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 5, 1973,  at  i2  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXW.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

333.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller,  Wash- 
ington Gas  Light  Co.,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
the  balance  sheet  of  the  company  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1072,  pursuant  to  43  District  of 
Columbia  Code  313;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

334.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Administration 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  disposal  of  for- 
eign excess  property  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  during  calendar  year  1972,  pursu- 
ant to  section  404(d)  of  Public  Law  81-152; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

335.  A  letter  from  the  General  Manager, 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  oa  the  disposal  of  foreign  excess 
property  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
during  fiscal  year  1972,  pursuant  to  40  VS.C. 
5^4;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

336.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  the  biennial  re- 
port (Progress  Report  No.  6  dated  January 
1073)  on  continuing  studies  of  the  quality 
of  water  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  pursu- 
ant to  70  Stat.  105,  76  Stat.  96.  and  78  Stat 
389;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular  Affairs. 

337.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Public  AffaU's,  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  transmitting  a  financial  report 
of  the  corporation  covering  the  month  of 
October  1972,  pursuant  to  section  308(a)  (1) 
of  the  BaU  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

338.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Anny.  dated 
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April  5,  1972,  submitiiug  a  report,  tcge'.her 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illubtrations, 
on  Sea  Island  and  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga.,  re- 
quested by  a  rersolutlon  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  U.S.  Senate,  adopted  April  29, 
1963.  It  is  also  in  partial  response  to  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  Septem- 
ber 26,  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

339.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tl.e 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  28,  1972,  submitting  a  repcrt.  tr  gather 
with  accompanying  papers  and  lllusir.itirns, 
on  Chester  River.  Md..  requested  by  a  re  olu- 
tlon  of  the  Commit  lee  on  Public  WorkF. 
Hou.'^e  of  Repre:entatives.  adopted  September 
26.  1963;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

340.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalrman. 
Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1972,  pursuant  to  42 
use.  3189;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Receh-ed  From  the  Comptrollfr  General 

341.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  positions  In  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice in  grades  GS-16,  17,  and  18  during  cal- 
endar year  1972.  pursuant  to  5  U.SC.  5114; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 

H.R.  3546.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  the  lavtrless  and  ir- 
responsible use  of  firearms,  and  to  assist  in 
the  prevention  and  solution  of  crime  by 
requiring  a  national  registration  of  firearms, 
establishing  minimum  licensing  standards 
for  the  possession  of  firearms,  and  encour- 
aging the  enactment  of  effective  State  and 
local  firearms  laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  3547.  A  btu  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion, manufacture,  sale,  purchase,  transfer, 
receipt,  possession,  or  transportation  of 
handguns,  except  for  or  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  law  enforcement  officials,  and 
as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, licensed  Importers,  manufacturers,  an- 
tique coUectors.  and  pistol  clubs;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mrs.  Grasso, 
Mr.  Stakk,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 

H.R.   3548.   A   bill   requiring  congressional 
authorization  for  the  relnvolvement  of  Amer- 
ican  forces   In   further   hostilities   in   Indo- 
china; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DELANEY: 

H.R.  3549.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  social 
security  benefit  increases  provided  for  by 
Public  Law  92-336  be  disregarded  in  deter- 
mining eligibUity  for  pension  or  compensa- 
tion under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  3650.  A  bill  to  require  States  to  pass 
along  to  public  assistance  recipients  who  are 
entitled  to  social  security  benefits  the  1072 
increase  In  such  benefits,  either  by  disregard- 
ing it  in  determining  their  need  for  assist- 
ance or  otherwise;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 

H.R.  3651.  A  bill  to  Increase  to  6  years  the 
maximum  term  for  which  broadcasting  sta- 
tion licenses  may  be  granted;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3552.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Communica- 


lijiis  Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  co.nsideratlon  of  appiicatioi^ 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.K.  3553.  A  bill  to  slrengthen  and  impro\e 
the  OiJer  Americans  Act  of  19GS,  and  for 
other  purpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  o;i  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  3554.  A  bill  requiring  congressional 
authorisation  for  the  reinvolvement  of  Amr r- 
ican  forces  lu  further  hostilities  In  Indo- 
china; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
HR.  3555.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27,  U'60  (74  Stat.  220) ,  relating  lo  the  pre?er- 
v%iio:i  cf  hitiorical  and  arclieological  data; 
to  the  Conuniti.<;e  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AHairs. 

By  Mr.  GUXTER: 
H  R.  3556.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limita- 
tion upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  au  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3557,  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
-Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program;  to  the  Coniii;:tl.  ■? 
on  Agriculture.  I 

By  Mr.  GUVER:  / 

H.R.  3558.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  penalty 
for  committing  certain  crimes  with  n  firearm 
or  while  unlawfviUy  carrying  a  firearm;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.R.  3559.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tl.e 
United  States  Code  so  as  to  provide  thnt 
monthly  social  security  benefit  payments  and 
nnnuity  and  pension  payments  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  shall  not  be 
included  as  income  for  the  purpo.se  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  a  veteran's  or  widows 
peiiiion;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  3560.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  PockI, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate  the 
amounts  of  lead  and  cadmltim  which  may  be 
released  from  glazed  ceramic  or  enamel  dtn- 
nerware:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KEATING: 
HJt.  3561.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev. 
enue  Code  of  1054  to  allow  a  credit  against  the 
Individual  income  tax  for  tuition  paid,^for  the 
elementary  or  secondary  education'' of  de- 
pendents; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Mean.^.  \ 

By  Mr.   MA*AZrn    (for   himself.   Mr 
DoNOHtr*.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
Wyatt,  Mr.  BrsKZ  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.    RZK&IJX).    Mr.    HANaAMAN.    Mr. 
RoNCAUX)  Of  New  York.  Mr.  Podeli,. 
Mr.  EiLBERc,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Moak- 
LET,  Mr.  Cl.«k.  Mr.  Nrx,  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Wh-liams, 
Mr.  Prick  of  Illinois,  and  Mr  Rails- 
back  I : 
H  R.  3562.  A  blU  to  promote  the  emplov- 
ment  of  unemployed  POW  or  MIA  Vietnam 
veterans;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

H.R.  3563.  A  bill  to  promote  the  employ- 
ment of  unemployed  handicapped  Vic'.uam 
veterans:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3564.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  emploj  - 
ment  of  unemployed  Vietnam  veterans  in 
employment  reflecting  experience  or  provid- 
ing training;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  3565.  A  bill  to  promote  the  employ- 
ment of  unemployed  Vietnam  veterans:  to 
the  Committee  on  Wars  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  MINK:" 
H.R.  3566.  A  blU  to  amend  the  national 
emergency  provisions  of  the  lAbor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  with  respect  to 
their  application  to  tlie  maritime  and  long- 
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shbring  industries;  to  the  Committee  on  Edii- 
:ion  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROBINSON'  of  Virginia: 

I.R.  3567.   A    bill    to   amend    the   Occupa- 

iial  Safetv  and   Health   Act  of   1970  with 

ipect  to  certain  small  businesses,  and  for 

r  ler  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 

n  and  Labor.  a 

By    Mr.    ROBINSON    of    Virsinla    (for 

himself,  Mr.   Bhoyhii.l  of  Virgin.a, 

Mr.  BmxEm,  Mr.  W.  C.  {D.^N)  D.aniel.' 

Mr.    Robert    W.     D.^nifl,     Jr..    Mr. 

Downing.    Mr.    Parris,    Mr.    S.^tter- 

FiELD.      Mr.      W.^MPLER,      and      Mr. 

Whitehurst)  : 

I.R.  3568.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 

the  Shenandoah   National   Park,   Va.,   as 

77l|derness:    to   the    Committee   on   Interior 

I  lusiilar  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ROBINSON   of   Virginia    (for 

himself.  Mr.  Clevel.an'd.  Mr.  RoBrnx 

W.   D.\NiEL.  Jr..  and   Mr.   Hudnlti  : 

[R.  3569.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  implement 

cedures  for  fiscal  controls  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 

ment,    and    for   other    purposes;    to    the 

Co|nmlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ROUSH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bra- 

DEMAS,     Mr.     Hamilton,     anc     Mr. 

Madden)  : 

I.R.  3570.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  entitled 

I  Act  to  provide  for  the  estabxlshment  of 
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Jhe  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
tempore   (Mr.  Eastland  i. 
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the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  and 
for  other  purposes',  approved  November  5, 
1966:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

HR.3571.  A  bill  to  amsnd  the  act  estab- 
li.shlng  the  Indiana  Dimes  National  Lakeshore 
to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the  lakeshore, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  aud  Insular  Atfairs. 
By  Mr.  RUTH: 

H.R.  3572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  coiisideracion  of  appli- 
cations for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
tile  Committee  on  Interstate  anu  Foreign 
Conu'n:'rce. 

By  Mr.  SHOUP: 

H.R.  3573.  A  bill  to  provide  that  ihe  im- 
position of  taxes  the  proceeds  of  which  are 
appropriated  to  the  highway  tru.st  fund 
shall  be  su>per.ded  during  any  period  when 
amounts  in  the  fund  are  Impoimded  or 
otherwise  withheld  from  e.xpencilture;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 

H.R.  3574.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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By  Mr.  'WAGGONNER: 
H.R.  3575.  A  bill  to  permit  Federal  credit 
unions  to  act,  as  Insurance  agents  for  profit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R,  3576.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tlie 
United   States   Code   to   make   certain   that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
.sation   will   not    have   the   amount   of   such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
increases  in  monthly  social  security  benefiu:,; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Aliairs 
By  Mr.  SHBIVER: 
H.J.  Res.  282.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a 
select  joint  committee  to  conduct  an  investi- 
gation  a!;d   study   Into   methods   of   signifi- 
cantly  siMpIiiylng  Federal  income  tax  return 
forms:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sebelius)  : 
H.J.  Res.  283.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  1974  centennial  celebration  observiug 
tlie  introduction  into  the  United  States  of 
hard  red  v.inter  wheat;  to  the  Committee  on 
tho  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.J.  Res.  284.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  insure  that  due  process  and  equal 
protection  are  afforded  to  an  individual 
from  conception;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 
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PRAYER 

'he  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
R.  Elson,  D.D.,  oCfered  the  following 
prjyer: 

A  Imighty  God,  whose  Word  directs  us  to 
"Ti-ust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart; 
anc  lean  not  on  thine  own  understanding. 
In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and 
He  shall  direct  thy  paths"  (Proverbs  3:  5, 
6> ,  we  thank  Thee  for  a  Nation  at  prayer 
thi ;  day.  Thanks  be  to  Thee  for  leaders 
and  people  who  live  by  the  certainty 
that  it  is  in  Thee  we  put  our  trust.  By 
drawing  close  to  Thee,  may  the  diverse 
elements  of  this  Nation  be  drawn  closer 
to  3ne  another  in  one  mighty  commu- 
nitr  of  faith  and  love,  strong  in  the 
Loi  d  and  in  the  power  of  His  might. 

/  nd  now,  as  we  quiet  our  hearts  before 
Thi «,  we  beseech  Thee  to  surround  Thy 
ser  'ant,  John  Stennis,  with  healing  min- 
Istiles  and  grace  sufficient  for  all  his 
nee  [Is. 

^nd  to  Thee  we  give  all  praise  and 
tha  nksgiving.  Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
the  following  Members  had  been  elected 
as  members  of  the  following  joint  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  on  the  part  of  the 
House: 

JOINT    COMMrrTEE    ON    PRINTING 

Mr.  Hays,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Brademas,  of 
Indiana;  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Alabama. 

JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    THE    LIBRART 

Mr.  Hays,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  Nedzi.  of  Michigan: 
Mr.  Brademas,  of  Indiana:  Mr.  Harvey,  of 
Michigan;  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 


Of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  January  31,  1973,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  tS.J.  Res.  26) 
to  amend  section  1319  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  to 
increase  the  limitation  on  the  face 
amount  of  flood  insurance  coverage  au- 
thorized to  be  outstanding. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

( The  remarks  Mr.  Mansfield  made  at 
this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  689, 
amendment  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920,  are  printed  in  the  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.) 


M  ESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
»  [essages  in  writing  from  the  President 
United  States,  submitting  nomina- 
tioiis,  were  commimicated  to  the  Senate 
Mix.  Marks,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


EJ  ECUTTVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

^s  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sagjs  from  the  President  of  the  United 
Sta  :es  submitting  stmdry  nominations, 
wh;  ch  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
con  mlttees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
prii  ted  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ing] .) 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  1,  1973,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  26)  to  amend  section  1319  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968  to  increase  the  limitation  on  the 
face  amount  of  flood  insurance  coverage 
authorized  to  be  outstanding. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Tlie     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Clark).  Does  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania wish  to  be  recognized  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  is 
now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  BUDGET 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  use  my  time  to  make  some  ob- 
servations about  the  President's  budget 
message  and,  hopefully,  to  outline  some 
of  the  things  that  we  might  do  in  terms 
of  fiscal  responsibility  here  in  Congress. 

The  President's  budget  message — any 
President's  budget  message — is  more 
than  a  document  of  figures  and  fact.  It 
\?,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase,  a 
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political  document.  It  represents  the 
President's  view  of  the  Nation,  his  prior- 
ities, his  view  of  what  our  country's  com- 
mitments should  be,  the  responsibility 
of  Government  to  meet  those  commit- 
ments and,  of  course,  the  ideology  or  the 
philosophy  of  an  administration. 

It  was  with  a  very  deft  political  touch 
that  the  President  submitted  a  new  budg- 
et to  Congiess  tliis  past  week.  A  budget 
designed  to  capitalize  on  citizen  discon- 
tent with  Govermnent,  to  put  tax  reform- 
ers on  the  defensive  by  substituting 
spending  reform  for  tax  reform,  to  blame 
Congress  for  the  current  budget  squeeze, 
and  to  reduce  Federal  responsibilities 
with  the  admonition  that  all  Federal  pro- 
grams are  essentially  negative  and  Ill- 
founded. 

The  trouble  with  the  Nixon  budget  is 
tliat  politics  will  not  solve  complicated 
national  problems. 

Like  all  budgets,  this  one  is  controver- 
sial. That  is  to  be  expected.  Out  of  the 
controversy,  I  will  note,  some  good  will 
likely  come.  Congiess,  for  example,  will 
be  compelled  to  reorganize  its  budget  and 
apprc^riatlon-makftig  machinery.  At 
least.  I  hope  we  will.  Congress  will  have 
to  establish  new  mechanisms  of  budget 
analysis  and  program  evaluation.  We 
think  we  should  do  that  promptly.  Con- 
gress will  have  to  reahne  its  committee 
jurisdiction  better  to  coordinate,  ana- 
lyze, and  legislate  public  policy. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenta^ves  is  already  moving  on  reform 
an(^  reorganization.  Also,  the  Senate 
Demcxjratic  caucus,  in  session  only  yes- 
terday, has  expressed  its  will  and  its  in- 
tention to  develop  new  mechanisms  and 
procedures  for  more  effective  budget 
control,  analysis,  and  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams. 

But  I  rise  today  to  take  issue  wilh  the 
thrust  of  the  Piesident's  budget.  The 
priorities  of  the  President's  budget  are, 
in  all  too  many  instances,  the  wrong 
ones.  The  Nixon  budget  is  one  of  decep- 
tion, deficits,  neglect,  big  business  favor- 
itism, and  domestic  disengagement. 

DECEPTION 

First:  Rural  electrification: 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  first  item, 
deception. 

Above  all.  the  budget  message  should 
be  at  least  frank,  f orthi-ight.  informative, 
and  honest.  Those  qualities  are  missing 
from  the  Nixon  budget. 

The  President  and  his  subordinates 
have  characterized,  for  example,  the  ru- 
ral electrification  program  as  wasteful, 
as  subsidizing  "coimtry  clubs  and  dilet- 
tantes." Through  unilateral  Executive 
action — illegal  Executive  action — the 
President  has  eliminated  the  2-percent 
REA  loan  program. 

I  addressed  myself  to  this  matter  only 
today  in  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  made  note  of  the  de- 
velopments that  have  taken  place  in  ref- 
erence to  administration  commentary  on 
rural  electrification. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion was  not  set  up  just  for  farmers.  It 
was  set  up  to  provide  electric  to  all 
"unserved  persons  In  rural  areas."  In 
fact,  the  words  "farm"  and  "farmer"  do 
not  even  appear  in  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act.  Yet,  we  have  seen  the  most 


flagrant  type  of  propaganda  about  this 
one  program. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Shultz,  appearing  on  the  "Today  Show" 
early  this  week,  said: 

Eighty  percent  of  that  money  (REA  Loans) 
goes  Into  rural  areas;  some  of  It  helps  coun- 
try clubs  and  things  Uke  that. 

President  Nixon,  just  yesterday,  in  a 
press  conference,  said: 

Eighty  percent  of  the  two  percent  money 
goes  for  country  clubs  and  dilettantes,  for  ex- 
ample, and  others  who  can  afford  living  In 
the  country. 

Yet,  the  Secretai*y  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Butz,  on  June  4.  in  a  press  conference, 
said: 

Twenty  percent  of  our  present  meters  are 
farmers.  'The  rest  are  rural  residents,  are 
retirees,  are  urban  workers  (living  In  rural 
areas)  and  are  industries  located  in  REA 
territory. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  make  note 
of  this  one  little  program  relating  to 
rural  electrification  is  that  we  are  seeing 
here  the  distortion  of  the  truth  by  the 
use  of  carefully  worded  sentences,  the 
use  of  words  that  evoke  certain  reac- 
tions, such  as  "dilettantes"  and  "coim- 
try clubs." 

The  fact  is  that  less  than  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  of  the  energy  that  is  generated 
by  REA  goes  for  recreational  purposes. 
Wliatever  may  be  the  result  of  a  rural 
electrification  program,  I  think  it  should 
be  noted  that  Congress  passed  the  law. 
The  law  never  has  been  repealed  by  Con- 
gress. Tlie  law  provides  for  2-percent- 
loan  money.  Whether  that  is  right  or 
wrong  is  up  to  Congress  to  determine.  If 
the  President  does  not  think  it  is  right, 
he  could  have  vetoed  the  act  when  it  was 
reauthorized. 

I  say  that  a  President  who  can  tamper 
with  interest  rates  that  are  prescribed  by 
law  and  raise  those  interest  rates  or 
ignore  them  may  decide  to  tamper  with 
tax  rates  prescribed  by  law.  Perhaps  the 
President  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  tax  rates  are  not  right.  If  he 
can  do  it  wita  REA  interest  rate  loans, 
which  are  in  a  sense  taxes — interest  is  a 
tax  on  money — then  I  imagine  the  next 
tiling  would  be  that  somebody  over  there 
in  tlie  executive  office  will  talk  to  the 
President  about  it  and  say.  "Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  don't  need  to  go  to  Congress 
to  talk  about  taxes.  We'll  just  adjust 
the  rates." 

My  argument  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  these  programs  is  that 
he  terminates  them  after  they  have  been 
passed  by  Congress  and  funded  by  Con- 
gress. "Executive  arrogance"  is  the  only 
way  to  describe  it — termination  of  pro- 
grams that  are  ongoing,  authorized, 
passed  and  funded,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, proclaimed  by  the  President  in  elec- 
tion years,  and  then  terminated  after  the 
election  is  over. 

This  country  is  not  ready  for  one-man 
rule,  and  this  country  is  not  ready  for 
executive  edict,  and  I  hope  and  pray  it 
never  will  be. 

Congress  may  at  times  pass  laws  which 
the  President  ^es  not  tliink  too  wise. 
He  can  veto  them.  If  Congress  overrides 
the  veto,  then  he  is  imder  obligation  of 
law  to  carry  out  the  law.  Many  citizens 
obey  laws  in  this  country  which  they  do 


not  think  are  very  good.  Tlie  President 
of  the  United  States  said  that  he  would 
not  grant  any  general  amnesty  to  draft 
evaders.  I  happen  to  believe  that  young 
men  who  avoided  the  draft  should  ac- 
cept some  minimum  years  of  national 
ser\ice.  There  were  men  who  did  not 
want  to  go  into  this  war.  They  said 
they  thought  the  law  was  wrong  and  that 
the  wa  was  wrong.  So  they  took  off  on 
their  own.  In  a  sense,  that  is  what  ti.e 
President  of  the  United  States  is  doing 
with  these  laws  of  our.s. 

He  does  not  like  the  rural  en\iron- 
mental  assistance  program.  He  cancels 
it.  He  does  not  hke  the  rural  housing  pro- 
gram with  subsidized  interest  rates.  He 
cancels  it.  He  does  not  hke  the  rural  elec- 
tric and  rural  telephone  program.  He 
cancels  it.  That  is  just  like  avoiding  tlie 
draft.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  law. 

2.    fllEDIC.VRE 

Let  me  speak  of  tmother  item.  Mr. 
President — medicare    and    aid    to    the 

elderly. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said 
that  funds  for  the  elderly  are  being  in- 
creased. What  he  did  not  say  was  that 
medicare  costs  under  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration are  also  going  to  jump  almost 
$700  railUon,  right  on  the  backs  of  the 
elderly.  The  largest  group  of  poverty 
people  in  this  countrj'  are  the  elderly  and 
most  of  these  are  people  on  medicare. 

This  administration,  wiiicli  can  bail 
out  Ponn  Central  in  the  name  of  heli^ir.s 
the  economi-;  Uiio  administration  which 
can  bail  out  Locliheed;  this  administra- 
tion, which  can  buii  out  Grun-.ann  Au- 
craft  or  some  other  aircraft  companj-. 
does  not  seem  to  worry  about  whether 
that  has  anj'  effect  on  inflation,  does  not 
seem  to  wony  that  that  might  be  a  part 
of  tlie  reason  whj-  the  budget  ceiliiiR  is 
hard  to  maintain. 

This  administration  loads  it  on  the 
backs  of  the  poor,  on  the  backs  of  the 
elderly,  saying,  "After  the  second  day  m 
a  hospital,  you  will  pay  10  percent  of  ilie 
costs."  That  is  $700  million  on  the  backs 
of  tlie  elderly  people  of  this  country. 
And  they  claim  that  they  are  giving  more 
money  to  the  old  people  under  thi.s 
budget.  Why?  Because  Congress  legi.>- 
lated  a  20-percent  increa.<:e  in  social  se- 
curity, which  the  administration  did  not 
want,  but  eagerly  embraced  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  October,  when  he  was  nmning 
for  election. 

I  suppose  we  ought  not  be  surprised. 
The  President  never  ."lupporled.  and  his 
party  never  supported  medicare.  They 
fought  it  hard  and  long.  Now  they  are 
trying  to  weaken  it.  That  traditional  Re- 
publican Party  politics. 

The  President's  moratorium  on  low- 
and  moderate-income  housing  is  another 
gimmick.  The  Nixon  administration  has 
mismanaged  these  programs  for  4  years, 
a  period  during  which  they  had  wide- 
spread housing  scandals.  Now  the  ad- 
ministration decides  that  the  programs 
have  failed  and  that  they  have  to  be  cast 
aside.  Perhaps  they  ought  to  take  a  look 
at  their  management  techniques. 

The  primary  problem  in  low-  and 
moderate-income  hoasing  is  the  failure 
of  the  administration  to  Insist  on  careful 
home  inspection,  and  the  failure  to 
develop  program  control  methods  that 
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voifld  prevent  land  developers  and  real 
estate  operators  from  making  a  fast 
buck.  There  is  nothing  w-rong  with  the 
h|ousing.  The  need  is  there. 

God  only  knows  it  is  there.  But  this 
a  Iministration  has  been  a  little  slow  to 
n  [ove  in  on  some  of  the  people  who  are 
Mplling  to  make  a  fast  buck. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
1 1  am  to  bd  recognized  under  a  special 
Oder.  I  yield  my  time  to  the  Senator 
fiom  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  Is  recognized. 

3.    HT7MAN    RESOUBCE    SPENDING MORE 

DECEPTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
third  area  of  deception  is  the  adminis- 
tiation's  contention  that  human  re- 
st lu-ces  now  accounts  for  47  percent  of 
tl  e  budget — outpacing  defense  spending, 
tl  ey  say  loudly.  The  administration  does 
nut  tell  us  that  more  than  one -half  of 
tlis  human  resource  spending  covers 
sccial  security,  civil  service,  and  retire- 
ment pension  funds. 

If  we  look  at  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  in  housing,  agriculture, 
e<  ucation,  health,  transportation,  wel- 
f a  re,  and  the  environment,  we  find  it  is 
01  ly  22  percent  of  the  budget.  That  is  a 
fa  r  cry  from  massive  social  spending  so 
dqcried  by  the  Nixon  administration. 
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4.    POLLUTION    CONTROL 

hrhen,  take  a  look  at  the  administra- 
ti(  m's  efforts  at  pollution  control  and  you 
re  illy  see  deception.  The  administration 
sa  Id  it  is  increasing  spending  for  pollu- 
tion control,  at  the  same  time  we  know 
that  more  than  one-half  of  the  outlays 
f 0  ■  water  pollution  control  programs  are 
n(  t  available  for  obligation.  How  is  that 
sl(  ight  of  hand  accomplished?  Simply 
b€:ause  the  administration  Is  obligated 
to  reimburse  State  and  local  governments 
fo  •  the  Federal  share  of  past  water  and 
sever  facilities  for  which  construction 
has  been  or  will  be  completed. 

SOCIAL    SERVICES.    KEVENITES,    WHrTE    HOUSE 
PERSONNEL 

naere  are  other  examples  of  deception. 

one  case  the  budget  claims  a  savings 

over  $2.7  billion  for  social  services,  but 

filing  of  $2.5  billion  was  established  by 

last  year. 

Jo  the  $2.7  billion  figure  is  just  thin 

Some  people  said  they  wanted  $2.7 

billion  more  than  Congi-ess  authorized,  so 

administration  said,  "We  did  not  give 

X)  them  so  there  is  a  savings  of  $2.7 

"  Ridiculous. 
Congress  set  the  social  service  budget 
$2.5  billion.  The  administration  said 
the  Governors  want  it  at  $5.2  bil- 
So  the  administration  claims  credit 
saving  money.  That  is  really  stretch- 
fiscal  integrity. 
:n  another  case  the  budget  overesti- 
flscal  1974  revenues  by  several 
billion  dollars,  because  its  flg\u-es  are  cal- 
cu:ated  on  a  definition  of  full  employ - 
milt  at  4  percent,  a  goal  the  administra- 
has  clearly  abandoned  recently  in 
President's  economic  message.  The 
bui  [get  comes  here  based  on  4  percent  full 
em  ployment  and  2  days  later  the  Presi- 
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dent's  economic  message  comes  here  and 
it  says  that  is  not  attainable. 

Finally,  after  making  many  statements 
about  cuts  in  the  executive  office  of  the 
President,  we  find  that  even  with  the 
cuts,  the  President's  office  will  still  con- 
tain 16  percent  more  staflf  than  the  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  Presidents  office  in 
the  final  year  of  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. 

DEFICITS 

In  connection  with  deficits,  the  Presi- 
dents  budget  is  out  of  balance.  He  would 
have  people  believe  it  is  ir.  balance.  He 
would  have  people  believe  that  if  we  do 
not  take  the  $268  billion  ceiUng,  taxes 
will  increase.  The  presumption  is  that 
there  is  enough  revenue  to  pay  off  $268 
billion.  That  is  as  phony  as  a  $3  Con- 
federate bill.  The  President  knows  this 
budget  is  out  of  balance  by  $13  billion 
imder  his  own  arithmetic.  Every  single 
budget  sent  here  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration ends  up  being  out  of  balance  by 
more  than  that.  More  than  $86  billion 
has  been  added  in  deficit  spending,  and 
the  Pi-esident  accuses  the  Congress  of 
being  the  big  spender.  The  fact  is  that 
Congress  has  cut  the  budget  every  year 
of  the  Ni.xon  adrmnistration.  There  have 
been  approximately  $20  billion  in  cuts. 
The  Congress  has  cut  every  President's 
budget  for  the  last  26  years.  Congress 
has  not  been  on  a  spending  spree. 

If  there  has  been  any  spending  spree 

at  all.  Congress  has  had  a  good  partner 

the  President  has  been  leading  the  race. 

I.    SPENDING    CEILING 

The  President  asked  for  $268  billion. 
What  is  so  magical  about  that  number? 
Why  not  $265  or  $275  biUion?  What  is 
justificaUon  for  $268.7  billion,  especially 
when  the  budget  is  out  of  balance  by  $13 
billion? 

Congress  is  not  opposed  to  setting  a 
spending  ceiling.  Congress  has  done  so 
before.  The  point  is  that  Congress  and 
not  the  President  should  establish  that 
figure. 

The  President  should  admit  that  con- 
tinued deficit  financing  on  the  massive 
scale  he  has  proposed  in  every  one  of 
his  budgets  is  dangerously  inflationary. 
He  should  have  the  courage  to  come  to 
Congress  and  the  American  people  and 
ask  for  revenues  needed  to  finance  the 
Government,  or  quit  talking  about  fiscal 
responsibility. 

2.    ECONOMIC    inSMANAGEMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  the  Nix- 
on administration  has  mismanaged  our 
economy.  Inflation  is  still  high.  Unem- 
ployment still  rims  above  5  percent.  In- 
terest rates  are  high.  Trade  balances 
worsen— over  $6.5  billion  this  year.  Plant 
capacity  is  still  under-utUized.  All  of  this 
points  to  more  than  $175  billion  in  lost 
GNP,  and  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  of  more 
than  S27  billion.  That  is  the  gros.sest 
form  of  economic  mismanagement. 

3.    TAXES 

There  are  still  coi-porations  that  pay 
no  coiTXJrate  tax,  and  during  the  Nixon 
administration  Republican  favoritism  of 
big  business  has  promoted  a  tax  law 
change  in  1971  that  even  further  de- 
creased tax  liability.  Right  now  corporate 


taxes  are  only  one-third  of  the  Individual 
income  taxes  collected  and  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  total  of  payroll  taxes.  Yet 
there  is  not  a  word  about  making 
changes;  there  is  not  a  word  about  clos- 
ing tax  loopholes,  and  there  is  not  a 
word  about  reform.  Maybe  if  those  loop- 
holes were  closed,  there  would  be  reve- 
nue to  balance  the  budget  or  to  fund  cer- 
tain of  these  programs. 

There  is  no  word  on  property  tax  re- 
form. Yet  the  fact  is  that  with  the  cut- 
backs in  education,  health,  and  housing 
as  outlined  in  the  Nixon  administration' 
property  taxes  will  likely  have  to  be  in- 
creased. The  money  to  carry  on  these 
local  community  projects  has  to  come 
from  somewhere. 

Take  education.  Under  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration, the  Federal  Government  Is 
retreating  in  its  educational  responsi- 
bility. Local  communities  have  to  make 
up  for  that  effort.  That  means  more 
property  taxes  to  pay  for  the  schools. 

Take  a  look  at  vocational  education. 
Vocational  education  funds  are  estab- 
lished across  this  country.  They  have 
been  a  godsend  to  educate  hundreds  of 
tliousands  of  young  men  and  women. 

As  these  people  graduate  from  these 
schools,  90  percent  in  many  States,  and 
in  my  State  the  figure  is  95  percent,  of 
the  graduates  of  technical  schools  get 
jobs  when  they  leave  the  schools.  Mr. 
Nixon's  budget  cut  the  heart  out  of  this 
program  and  cut  the  heart  out  of  the 
manpower  training  program.  It  proposes 
to  retreat  rather  than  to  go  ahead.  If  a 
community  wants  to  maintain  its  Vo- 
Tech  school,  it  is  going  to  have  to  raise 
taxes. 

There  is  no  mention  of  payroll  tax  re- 
form. Yet  the  payroll  tax  is  a  most  regres- 
sive and  burdensome  tax. 

In  short,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
Nixon  administration  is  fulfiUing  its 
pledge  to  big  business  campaign  givers 
by  not  pressing  for  tax  reform — even 
though  last  year  it  said  it  was  going  to 
do  so.  Last  year  they  said,  "Hold  off." 
They  told  the  Congress  to  "Hold  off  and 
we  will  do  it  this  year,"  and  there  is  no 
proposal  before  us.  But,  we  should  not 
be  sui-prised — its  traditional  Republican 
bigr  busine.ss  policies  at  the  expense  of 
average  working  family. 

The  only  sector  not  neglected  in  that 
budget  is  that  of  defense.  The  defen.-^e 
budget  does  not  reflect  a  peacetime 
budget.  It  is  nonsense  to  increase  defense 
spending  by  nearly  $5  billion  in  a  time 
of  reduced  international  tensions. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  knows 
there  have  been  flagrant  examples  of 
waste  in  defense  procurement.  That  is 
not  to  say  on  my  part  that  we  should 
have  weakened  defenses.  It  is  simply  to 
say  that  the  time  has  come  to  modernize 
our  procurement  practices  and  quit  the 
nonsense  of  going  through  all  the  pur- 
chases we  make  and  find  out  the  price 
has  gone  up  100  percent. 

DOMESTIC  DISENGAGEMENT 

The  Nixon  administration  budget  does 
not  reflect  any  constructive  replace- 
ments for  what  the  President  has  hacked 
to  death  in  the  domestic  area.  There  has 
been  domestic  disengagement — not  only 
disengagement  from  Vietnam,  but  dis- 
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eagasement,  may  I  sa.v,  from  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Cleveland,  Los  Angeles.  New 
York.  San  Francisco,  Boston,  and  Wash- 
ington— disengagement  from  rural  Amer- 
ica. It  is  pulling  back  and  saying  to  the 
mayors  and  Governors.  "You  take  care 
of  it."  If  that  works,  the  administra- 
tion will  say.  "You  see.  we  were  right." 
If  it  does  not.  it  will  say.  "It  is  their 
fault." 

We  know  there  are  serious  problems 
of  crime,  drug  addiction,  transportation, 
pollution,  urban  sprawl,  filth,  and  dete- 
rioration. They  require  the  total  coop- 
eration of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments. They  require  cooperation  of 
the  private  .«ector  if  they  are  to  be 
solved.  That  partner-hip  i.s  not  in  this 
budget. 

Just  as  Mr.  Nixon  solves  the  problem 
of  housing  by  abandoning  programs,  he 
appears  to  solve  our  domestic  problems 
by  dumping  the  problem  back  to  the 
States  and  local  governments  and  say- 
ing in  effect,  "You  solve  them." 

Welfare  reform  was  once  the  Nixon 
administration  top  domestic  priority.  It 
is  not  even  mentioned  nowadays.  Yet 
welfare  rolls  continue  to  climb — 6  mil- 
lion alone  during  the  first  term  of  Rich- 
ard Nixon's  presidency. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  Pre.sident  is 
trying  to  get  arm's  length  away  from 
domestic  problems.  He  does  not  seem  to 
care  about  the  problem.s  in  Mankato, 
Pipestone,  Alexandria,  or  Minneapolis, 
Mirm.  If  he  does,  he  ought  to  listen  to 
the  farm  people  in  my  State-.  He  ought  to 
listen  to  the  commissioner  of  education 
from  my  State.  We  have  equalized  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  our  State  by 
increasing  our  State  income  tax.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  cut  back  on  vocational 
education  and  education  of  the  disad- 
vantaged, because  Federal  funds  have 
been  cut  drastically.  Those  now  have 
been  factored  into  the  total  State  budget. 
Taxes  will  have  to  go  up — but  not  Mr. 
Nixon's  taxes,  not  Washington's,  but  in 
the  State  capitals. 

NIXON  BUDGET A  BUDGET  OF  NEGLECT 

Mr.  President,  a  budget  should  be  a 
document  that  shows  how  a  government 
cares  not  only  about  the  present  but 
about  the  future.  This  budget  does  not 
show  that.  A  budget  that  can  ignore  some 
of  the  basic  educational  and  health  needs 
of  our  country,  or  a  budget  that  can 
really,  for  all  practical  purposes,  neglect 
the  cry'of  the  poor  in  this  country,  does 
not  measure  up  to  the  standards  of  good 
decent  and  compassionate  government. 

I  want  to  close  by  saying  again  there 
are  many  things  in  this  budget  that  we 
can  commend  at  least  as  a  challenge  to 
the  country.  I  do  not  say  every  program 
we  have  adopted  in  the  past  is  a  good 
program.  We  ought  to  evaluate  each  pro- 
gram each  year — a  constant  system  of 
evaluation.  But  I  am  not  about  to  aban- 
don programs  that  have  shown  hope  and 
promise  until  at  least  there  is  some  alter- 
native suggestion  offered. 

What  is  the  alternative  suggestion  for 
rural  housing  in  America — where  the 
worst  housing  is  to  be  found?  What  is 
the  alternative  to  the  care  of  our  elder- 
ly— cutting  off  and  increasing  the  cost 
of  medical  care  for  the  elderly?  What  is 
the  alternative  to  unemployment?  Is  It 


cutting  off  the  manpower  programs,  re- 
ducing vocational  education?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

I  want  to  repeat,  I  am  not  going  to  let 
the  big  lie  go  tlu'ough  this  country.  It  is 
not  Congress  that  has  been  fiscally  ir- 
responsible. It  is  not  Congress,  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  pointed  out  time  after 
time,  that  has  willy-nilly  gone  over  the 
Presidents  budget  request.  What  Con- 
gress has  changed  is  the  priorities.  It  has 
decided  to  cut  some  money  out  of  space 
and  foreign  aid.  It  has  decided  to  cut  $5 
biUion  out  of  the  defense  budget.  It  de- 
cided we  want  to  put  it  into  education 
and  health  and  manpower  training.  Con- 
gress saw  fit  to  put  it  into  rural  develop- 
ment. That  is  what  the  President  does 
not  like.  There  is  a  battle  on  over  priori- 
ties. It  is  the  same  budget  that  cuts  the 
heart  out  of  programs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, after  the  President  spoke  here  a 
year  ago.  saying  he  was  going  to  pour  in 
Federal  resources,  and  took  credit  for  it. 
He  puts  S5  billion  more  into  the  defense 
budget.  It  is  a  diifeicnce  ovei'  how  wc  see 
this  country. 

I  am  going  to  call  upon  our  colleagues 
to  put  our  house  in  order  first.  Let  us 
arrive  at  what  we  believe  is  a  sensible 
spending  ceiling.  Then  let  us  look  at  the 
tax  laws.  Let  us  not  run  away  from  tax 
reform.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  needs 
of  the  country.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  a 
comitry  that  is  privately  rich  and  pub- 
licly poor.  Let  us  see  what  we  need  to  do 
about  pollution  control,  the  needs  of  our 
cities,  the  vast  needs  of  rural  America, 
the  health  needs  of  our  people.  Let  us 
see  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  the 
hospital  needs  of  our  people. 

I  am  not  going  let  the  working  families 
of  this  Nation  pay  the  price  the  Nixon 
administration  is  asking — neglect,  cut- 
back, abandonment.  Let  us  see  what  v.e 
can  do  to  make  this  a  better  country. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Humphrey 
made  at  this  point  on  the  introduction 
of  S.  705.  the  Employment  Opportunities 
Act  of  1973,  are  printed  in  the  Record 
imder  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions. » 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  Mr.  Stevenson  today  api>ear  immedi- 
ately after  the  order  for  Mr.  McClure, 
that  the  order  for  Mr.  Scott  be  vacated, 
and  that  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
in  lieu  of  the  position  in  which  Mr. 
Stevenson  now  is  found  under  the  order. 

The  "PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  BUDGET 


Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  ha\e 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 


sota. There  are  many  things  he  said  Willi 
v.iiich  I  agree.  I  think  he  knows,  as  most 
of  us  do  in  this  body,  that  I  have  long 
been  an  advocate  ol  congressional  reform 
and  a  legislative  budget:  but  I  find  it 
somev.hat  strange  that  the  criticism  ot 
the  President,  which  is  mounting  daily,  is 
directed  only  to  one  root  of  the  problem. 

I  disagree  with  some  of  the  impound- 
ments. I  am  going  to  disagree  with  some 
elements  ol  the  budget  very  specifically, 
and  I  shall  diligently  pursue  my  own 
cour.^ic  in  that  regard:  but  I  think  it  io 
hard  to  understand  how  the  Congress 
can  be  critical  of  the  administration 
for  grabbing,  if  you  will,  some  of  its 
power.  I  do  not  think  the  President  ha'- 
kidnaped  the  baby  of  constitutional 
prerogatives  and  power.  I  think  the  Con- 
giess  has  abandoned  that  child  on  tliC 
Uoor.slep  of  public  responsibility. 

We  do  not  have  the  machinery  for 
budget  f>tei*aration.  We  do  not  have  any 
mechanism  for  it.  Sometimes  I  wonder  it 
we  have  the  will  to  establish  national 
prioiities  and  national  requirements,  bo- 
cause  it  reqtmes  difficult  decisions,  and 
we  liKve  to  face  up  to  .some  facts.  We  ha\  e 
to  have  some  orders  of  priority  and  finally 
\Mthdraw  some  things  v  hich  cannot  be 
done  tliis  year. 

Congress  has  been  unv.illinti  to  do  th.ft. 
It  passes  e\cvy  bill  wiily-nilly  without 
any  con.'ideiation  ior  its  cost  in  the  con- 
text 01  the  vhole  or  the  limits  oi  tlie 
resources  ot  the  people  of  this  countiy. 
It  is  lime  that  we  look  at  our  house  and 
get  ic  in  ordtr  before  we  start  casting 
.-tones. 

On  'Moi:day  of  this  week,  the  Preside). t 
submitted  to  the  Congress  his  proposed 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  which  begins 
on  July  1.  1973. 

1  ha\e  watched  the  reaction  to  the 
Presideni's  budget.  Immediately,  many 
people  iumioed  up  to  announce  what  an 
av.iul  thing  it  was.  All  these  programs 
would  be  cut.  .Ml  these  employees  would 
be  fired.  All  these  initiatives  would  be 
abandoned. 

I  have  looked  high  and  low.  and  I  have 
not  seen  any  sign  of  a  comprenhensive 
alternative  budget.  There  is  a  reason 
for  that — there  is  not  one. 

The  Congres  does  not  have  one.  The 
Congress  does  not  have  any  means  of 
producing  one.  The  Congress,  for  heav- 
en's sake,  has  not  even  gotten  aromid 
to  completing  action  on  last  year's 
budaet — the  one  that  expires  5  months 
from  today. 

Yet  we  jump  up  and  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  being  too  low.  too  high, 
too  lliis.  too  that.  On  what  rational  basis 
can  we  make  such  a  statement?  Is  the 
budget  tcK)  low  because  it  creates  a  great 
surplus  of  funds  which  ought  to  be  spent 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people?  Hardly. 
The  Presidents  budget  shows  a  $12.7 
billion  deficit. 

Is  the  budget  too  low  because  we  have 
exair-ined  each  of  its  constituent  parts 
in  detail,  made  our  ov.n  judgments 
about  needs  in  each  area,  added  up  the 
totals,  and  found  that  we  come  out  with 
a  hi  dier  figure  than  $268.7  billion.  No 
No  one  here  has  done  that. 

If  either  of  these  situations  were  true 
then  I  would  suggest  that  we  might  have 
an  intelligent  debate  on  the  budget  and 
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the  national  priorities  for  which  It 
stinds. 
The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
s  is  not  equipped  to  thoughtfully 
the  budget.  We  do  not  have  the 
res,  we  do  not  have  the  staff. 
I  am  not  even  sure  Congress  has  the 
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we  ever  did  get  into  the  position  of 
?  able  to  produce  a  legislative  budget, 
would  be  forced  to  make  some  very 
"  decisions,  setting  priorities  among 
ofnpeting  plans  for  utilizing  revenues  of 
Federal  Government  which  are.  In 
,  the  taxed  resources  of  the  Ameri- 
people.  althou^  some  people  seem 
consider  the  Federal  budget  as  a 
m^ney  tree.  Because  people  are  sick  of 
higher  taxes,  I  believe  many  hesitate 
accept  that  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining priorities  and  making  the  tough 
IS  that  go  with  It. 
lopefully,  I  am  not  among  them.  I 
proposed  legislation  which  would 
us  the  procedures  and  the  staff  we 
"  need  to  get  into  the  budget  busi- 
and  determine  the  national  needs  in 
country,  and  consider  each  bill  not 
'  it  were  a  separate,  Isolated  piece  of 
ation  that  affected  nothing  other 
itself  on  its  designed  program,  but 
if  every  piece  of  legislation  were  to 
lonsidered  in  the  context  of  the  whole 
in  the  context  of  the  needs  and  as- 
pirations of  the  people  of  this  coimtry. 
until  that  happens.  I  suspect  we  will 
inue  to  plod  along,  content  with  the 
inqfficient  ways  of  the  past  and  criticize 
who  do  not  preside  in  this  body. 
]  adividuals  can  hurl  barbs  at  the  Pres- 
ide it.  That  is  fun,  but  little  is  accom- 
pli hed  in  the  process.  Congress  does  not 
reffcrm  itself.  It  fails  to  establish  national 
s  and  priorities,  and  on  we  go. 
once.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
for  trying  to  hold  the  line  on 
_  K  anything.  I  would  like  to 
a  budget  even  lower  than  the  one 
proposes. 

believe  that  there  is  one  basis  on 

to  judge  the  overall  total  of  a 

And  that  is  by  the  overall  total 

( he  revenues. 

have  no  better  figures  than  those  of 

President  himself.  His  budget  shows 

revenues    of    $256    bilhon.    That 

his  budget  is  $12.7  billion  in  the 

And  he  is  my  President,  and  I  sup- 

him.  But  that  simply  cannot  be  jus- 

I  in  times  of  prosperity,  and  espe- 

illy    in    Inflation-plagued    times    like 

5 «.    How   anybody    can   say    that    a 

buc  get  $12.7  bilhon  in  the  red  is  too  low 

completely  beyond  me. 

we  examine  the  budget  in  greater 
with  the  minimal  staff  capabihty 
we  all  have,  each  of  us  will  find 
specific  areas  in  which  we  would 
?e  additional  expenditures.  But  to 
itellectually  honest  and  fiscally  re- 
po  isible.  we  are  going  to  have  to  more 
thah  balance  those  increases  afeainst  cuts 
here. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  too  fulsome  in 
se  of  the  President  for  holding  the 
on  spending.  Being  presented  wth  a 
bud  ?et  $12.7  billion  in  the  red,  after  aU, 
not  really  that  good.  The  Piesidenfs 
bud  jet  Is  a  lot  better  than  it  could  be, 
but  not  as  good  as  what  I  had  hoped. 
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The  key  point  is  this :  UntU  Congress  Is 
prepared  to  assimie  some  real  respon- 
sibility for  preparmg  the  budget  or  pro- 
posing its  own  alternative  budget.  I  think 
we  are  on  very  thin  Ice  in  making  the 
kinds  of  criticism  I  have  heard  leveled  at 
the  President  this  week  in  committee,  be- 
fore the  presF,  and  occasionally  in  the 
Chamber  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Until  we  are  wilhng  to  say  that  we  will 
accept  the  responsibiUty  because  we  are 
the  people's  representatives  and  we  are 
the  instruments  of  reform  of,  a  free  so- 
ciety, and  imtil  we  are  willing  to  reform 
ourselves.  I  think  it  iU  b€hoo\es  us  at 
this  time  to  criticize  anyone. 


Feh'uary  1,  1973 


ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  now  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  for  his  calm  and  reasoned 
remarks.  I  associate  myself  with  liis  wise 
counsel  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  that  President 
Nixon  deserves  good  marks  for  his  bout 
with  the  budget.  After  wrestling  with  this 
problem  for  4  years,  he  has  finally  been 
able  to  get  a  firm  grip  on  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks  of  modem  government. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  years.  Con- 
gress has  been  presented  with  a  budget 
moving  toward  controlling  inflation  and 
making  an  attempt  to  match  spending 
with  income.  Furthermore,  the  President 
has  a  plan  to  end  deficit  spending  by 
1975. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  that  for 
the  President  even  to  make  such  an  at- 
tempt is  a  healthy  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. His  budget  carries  out  the  phil- 
osophy of  self-reliance  which  he  outlined 
in  his  inaugural  address  scarcely  more 
than  a  week  ago.  At  that  time  he  said: 

We  h.T.ve  lived  too  long  with  the  con.se- 
Ciiiences  of  attempting  to  gather  all  power 
ana  respoiLaibiiity  in  Wa^hlngtou.  Abroid 
and  at  home,  the  time  has  come  to  tiiru  away 
from  the  condescendliig  policies  of  paternal- 
ism— of  "WashUigton  knows  best."  .  .  .  Let 
tis  encourage  Individuals  at  home  and  na.- 
♦ion.s  abroad  to  do  more  for  themselves,  to 
decide  more  for  themselves.  Let  us  locate 
respon.^ibUity  In  more  places.  Let  us  measure 
■xhat  we  wUl  do  for  others  by  what  t.'iey  will 
do  ior  ihenisel'  es. 

Tins  is  the  philo-sophy  which  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  followed.  I  mu.st  admit  with  the  Sen- 
r.tor  from  Tennessee,  that  I  find  It  dis- 
couraging that  even  imder  the  Presi- 
dents budget,  spending  continues  to  rL^e 
by  almost  $19  billion.  The  1974  budget 
.still  projects  a  deficit  of  $12.7  billion, 
and  we  know  that  even  to  hold  the  de- 
ficit to  this  imacceptable  level,  Con?re.?.«; 
will  have  to  show  remarkable  restraint — 
a  virtue  that  has  not  been  favored  mucli 
in  recent  practice.  Yet  we  must  also  rec- 
oeni7e.  a.s  the  President  did,  that  75  per- 
cent of  Federal  spendinn;  is  'built  in' 
and.  therefore,  for  practical  purposes, 
uncontrollable.  Where  the  budget  process 
allowed  discretion,  the  President  has  at- 
tempted to  exercise  it.  The  relatively  con- 


trollable outlays  decline  In  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  from  $81.2  billion  In  1972 
to  $75.8  billion  In  1973,  and  to  $75.2  bil- 
hon to  1974.  The  President  has  staiply 
tried  to  apply  a  system  of  priorities  and 
to  cut  out  programs  which  appeared  to 
have  run  their  coiu'se  or  never  to  have 
proved  themselves.  His  first  target  seems 
to  have  been  those  programs  where  the 
help  went  less  to  those  who  needed  help 
tlian  to  the  organizers  and  promoters  of 
the  programs. 

It  is  only  natmal  in  the  push  and  shove 
of  the  democratic  process  that  some  peo- 
ple will  feel  that  a  particularly  vital  pro- 
pram — that  is  to  say,  one  that  benefits 
them— has  been  swept  away  In  the  gen- 
eral housecleanmg.  I  would  suggest  m 
response  that  Congress  has  only  itself  to 
blame,  because  Congress  has  lacked  the 
courage  to  consider  its  own  priorities.  If 
there  be  any  disagreement  with  the 
President's  choices,  then  let  us  make  a 
reasoned  choice  ourselves. 

I  would  like  to  point  to  one  of  the  70 
programs  which  the  President  ehminated 
from  his  budget  as  a  clear  example  of 
.sensible  priorities — the  dismantling  of 
the  OfBce  of  Economic  OKwrtunity. 
Without  touchmg  upon  the  controversial 
aspects  of  its  work,  the  GEO  has  had 
ample  opportunity  to  prove  itself.  The 
community  development  projects  have 
had  7  years  to  demonstrate  to  the  local 
people  that  such  programs  can  actually 
help  better  their  lives.  If  such  programs 
are  worthwhile,  then  the  States  and 
communities  can  now  make  the  decisions 
on  funding  them.  I  will  add,  however. 
that  I  have  been  singularly  imimpressed 
by  the  work  of  the  legal  services  program, 
and  that  its  basic  concept  of  using  Gov- 
ernment programs  to  attack  other  Gov- 
ernment programs  flies  in  the  face  of 
representative  government.  I  will  stron^lv 
resist  any  attempt  to  establish  the  legal 
services  program  as  an  independent  cor- 
i;oration,  particularly  if  it  is  structured 
as  a  freewheeUng  operation.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  time  for  Congress  to  think 
aliead  about  the  probable  outcome  and 
value  of  such  programs. 

The  constructive  Espouse  for  Congress 
to  the  budget  is  to  sfet  its  own  priorities 
in  order,  and  to  reform  our  own  habits 
of  open  ended  spending.  As  the  President 
said,  the  projected  budget  margins  for 
1975-78  are  "quite  precarious."  It  is  up 
to  us  to  keep  them  from  breaking  dowii. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  compliment  ihe  Senator 
-from  North  CaroUna  on  his  remarks.  I 
thuik  his  statement  todicates  how  much 
we  need  his  services  here,  and  I  thank 
iiim. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  fi  om 
Tennes.see. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr 
Clark K  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  able 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mv.  McClure)  may 
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proceed  at  tliis  moment,  without  prej- 
udice to  the  order  recognizing  the  able 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  recognized. 


THE  BUDGET 


Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  for  accommodat- 
ing both  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  the  comments  that  have 
been  made,  and  commend  tlie  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  the  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna  for  tlie  perceptive  re- 
marks they  have  made  on  what  I  think  is 
one  of  the  most  important  subjects  con- 
fronting this  coimti-y  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  with  the  war  behind 
us,  the  No.  1  problem  facing  this  Nation 
is  inflation.  It  robs  the  poor  and  it  robs 
the  rich.  It  expropriates  property.  It  de- 
stroys initiative.  If  unchecked,  it  will  also 
destroy  the  greatest  economic  system  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  n^ 

But  when  we  get  to  the  question  of 
who  is  responsible  for  it,  that  is  when 
eveiyone  seems  to  rim  for  cover. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  however,  that  infla- 
tion is  a  responsibility  of  the  Congress. 
The  trouble  is  that  Congress  will  not  ac- 
cept the  responsibility.  Two  examples 
come  quickly  to  mind. 

First,  according  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expendi- 
tiues,  Congress  has  increased  the  total 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  1973  by  $8.6 
bilhon.  And  that  is  inflationary. 

Second,  on  two  occasions  Congress 
passed  a  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill 
so  far  beyond  the  budget  that  it  forced 
a  Presidential  veto.  And  then,  when  we 
fell  back  on  the  continuing  resolution 
device,  the  Congress  even  said  to  the 
Executive,  "Go  ahead  and  fimd  these 
programs  at  the  budgetary  level."  Con- 
gress seemed  not  to  have  a  mind  of  its 
own. 

I  do  not  pretend  for  1  minute  that 
the  President's  spending  priorities  are 
the  same  as  my  own.  But  after  Congress 
has  done  such  a  gi'eat  job  of  passing  the 
buck  to  the  Executive,  it  comes  as  penny - 
ante  complaining  to  fault  the  President. 
After  all,  I  would  tlunk  that  it  is  om* 
common  goal  to  reduce  expenditures,  de- 
centralize the  biu-eaucracy,  and  balance 
a  budget  over  which  Mr.  Nixon  has, /in 
truth,  very  httle  control.  ' 

One  person  cannot  really  speak  with 
any  great  sense  of  expertise  about  ithis 
budget,  for  any  dociunent  wliich  reqiiires 
1,119  pages  to  explain  the  expenditm-e  c^ 
$268  bilhon  cannot  be  easily  digested 
overnight.  Nevertheless,  while  applaud- 
ing the  President's  efforts  to  bring  about 
economies,  I  cannot  help  but  consider 
those  actions  as  a  monument  of  sorts  to 
the  inabihty  or  im willingness  of  Congress 
to  assume  its  proper  legislative  responsi- 
biUty. I  may  find  I  disagree  with  the 
manner  to  which  the  ax  has  fallen,  but 
let  us  not  forget  for  a  moment  that  it 
was  this  body  which  handed  President 
Nixon  the  ax. 

There  are  games  we  play  arotmd  here 
which  miight  not  be  fully  understood  by 


the  people  of  Idaho,  as  I  would  Uke  to 
explato  them  now.  For  tostance,  there  is 
the  congressional  game  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility: Increase  appropriations  beyond 
the  President's  budget,  legislate  a  spend- 
ing ceiUng,  then  wail  loudly  when  the 
President  makes  his  cuts. 

Another  variation  is  to  forfeit  our 
legislative  responsibilities  to  the  White 
House,  then  cry  "foul"  over  the  Presiden- 
tial impoimdment  of  fluids. 

Just  as  those  who  were  critical  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  handlmg  of  the  war  were 
equally  critical  of  the  peace  settlement, 
so  it  is  to  economic  matters.  The  target 
is  not  inflation.  The  target  seems  to  be 
Richard  Nixon. 

But  the  Pi-esident  has  t'ne  best  of  it. 
His  objective — slicing  the  deficit  from 
$24.8  bilUon  last  year  to  $12.7  bilUon  this 
year  and  then  to  zero  the  next — presumes 
the  willmgness  of  Congi-ess  to  appi'opri- 
ate  funds  withm  the  Umitations  of  the 
budget.  So,  the  budget  is  not  so  much  a 
balance  sheet  as  it  is  a  challenge  to 
Congi-ess  to  assume  its  proper  role  m 
protectmg  the  Nation  s  economy. 

I  never  thought  I  would  see  the  day 
when  people  would  feel  somewhat  re- 
Ueved  to  find  the  Federal  deficit  to  be 
only  $12  billion.  Considering  the  deficits 
we  have  had  to  live  with  recently,  one 
that  represents  but  4  percent  of  the 
whole  budget  ver>'  nearly  brings  a  sigh 
of  relief.  But  only  nearly. 

Those  who  criticize  the  Presidents 
budget  are.  in  a  sense,  right.  It  is  up  to 
Congress  to  take  the  lead.  It  is  Con- 
gress which  should  eliminate  the  possi- 
biUty  of  a  tax  increase,  a  hike  to  the 
interest  rates,  and  a  contmuation  of  the 
inflationary  forces  which  beset  us. 

When  I  was  campaigning  for  the  seat 
I  now  occupy,  I  was  often  asked  to  identi- 
fy the  issues  which  motivated  me  to  make 
the  race.  I  always  replied  that  I  thought 
the  legislative  branch  should  make  every 
effort  to  reclaim  lost  responsibilities  from 
the  Executive,  that  the  Government 
should  not  spend  more  than  it  takes  to, 
that  deficit  spending  inevitably  means 
inflation,  and  tliat  inflation  is  the  crud- 
est tax  of  all. 

I,  for  one,  accept  the  challenge  that 
the  budget  presents. 

I  will  shoulder  my  share  of  the  respon- 
sHjility. 

I  wiU  work  to  further  my  own  order 
of  priorities. 

And  I  will  expect  each  of  my  collengues 
to  do  the  same. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Clark>.  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen*  is  now  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


A  B.\LANCED  BUDGET 
Mr.   HANSEN.   Mr.   President,    I   am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  this  discussion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  requests. 

Some  commentators  and  pundits  of 
our  land  have  chosen  to  regard  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  budget  as  a  challenge — a 
laying  down  of  the  gauntlet — to  Con- 


gresi..  Perhaps  they  feel  they  mu.st  man- 
ufacture a  dramatic  situation  of  imagi- 
nary conflict  to  order  to  get  the  attention 
of  the  American  people. 

But  the  American  people  will  see  no 
drama  in  the  budget  President  Nixon  has 
submitted.  They  will  see  it  for  what  it  is. 
It  is  a  practical  attempt,  carefully  con- 
sidered in  almost  every  aspect,  to  retiun 
this  country  to  a  balanced  budget — to  put 
our  house  in  order.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  this  Cliamber  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  American  people  beheve  in  a 
balanced  budget.  Some  are  old  fash- 
ioned enough  even  to  believe  that  we 
should  strive  toward  a  budget  surplus  in 
order  that  the  United  States  could  start 
paytog  off  the  national  debt. 

President  Nixon's  budget  submission  is 
not  a  shortsighted  plan.  It  is  aimed  at 
achievtog  goals — now  and  to  the  fu- 
tuie — and  by  constraintog  tlie  tocreased 
spendtog  syndrome  that  has  become  al- 
most modus  operancU  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  President  has  outUned 
plans  for  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1975. 

Tliis  is  the  first  time  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate  that  a  detailed  preview  of  the 
budget  for  the  following  year  has  been 
presented  by  a  President.  It  may  well  be 
the  first  time  in  our  history.  But  I  believe 
it  is  sound  principle.  In  Wyoming,  tlie 
budget  is  submitted  on  a  biennial  basis. 
It  requires  some  planning  ahead,  and 
planning  ahead  has  paid  off  well  for 
Wyoming.  Our  State  is  one  of  tlie  few 
to  the  Nation  that  is  not  in  debt — that 
operates  to  the  black.  The  State  con- 
stitution prohibits  us  from  operating 
otherwise.  President  Nixon  certainly  is  to 
be  commended  for  his  planning  ahead  at 
the  national  level. 

Achievement  of  the  balanced  budget 
goal  for  1975  actuaUy  is  a  3-year  plan,  a.s 
outlined  by  the  President.  It  requires 
holding  1973  spendtog  to  $250  bilUon,  and 
achieving  full-employment  balance  in 
1974  and  1975.  President  Nixon  has  rec- 
ognized that  the  task  is  diflBcult,  and 
we  know  it  will  require  the  cooperation 
of  the  Congi-ess  and  the  understanding 
and  support  of  the  American  people. 

The  President's  determined  efforts  to 
keep  expenditures  this  fiscal  year  within 
a  $250  billion  limit  are  criticized  by  many 
in  the  Congress  as  being  an  unwaiTanted. 
demeaning,  and  illegal  usurpation  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  Congress. 

Sometime.*.  Members  should  stop  talk- 
ing long  enough  to  let  the  echo  of  their 
stiident  voices  fade  away,  and  just  listen 

If  they  did,  the  ensuing  silence  v.ould 
overwhelm  them. 

Pi'esident  Nixon  i.s  doing  no  more  than 
what  most  other  Pre.'^idents  have  done 
There  is  no  public  outcry  supporting  the 
aggi'ieved  Congressmen.  There  is  no  n.T- 
tional  concern  over  the  fallaciou.-  charge 
that  the  President  is  arrognting  unto 
himself  the  rights  of  the  Congress  over 
control  of  the  purse  .strings. 

And  most  Members  of  Congress,  if  they 
are  fair  and  honest,  will  recognize  that 
<ill  we  need  to  do  to  have  full  control  over 
spending  is  to  apply  these  restraints  on 
spending  ourselves. 

If  we  hold  down  Federal  spending,  th.e 
American  people  can  be  confident  that 
higher  taxes  will  be  avoided.   And  by 
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holding  the  liiie  on  Federal  spendiuii,  we 
greatly  improve  the  chances  of  keeping 
a,  tight  rein  on  the  rate  of  inflation. 
Every  one  of  us  in  the  Senate  is  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  his  natural  zeal  to  de- 
elop  new  programs — to  extend  tlie  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Government  into 
new  areas.  Such  actions,  however  meri- 
torious they  may  appear  to  individuals  or 
;o  certain  groups,  cost  money,  and  the 
inly  source  of  this  money  is  from  the 
axpayer.  In  my  judgment,  the  taxpayer 
vill  appreciate  more  than  anything  the 
Congress  can  do,  a  cut  in  Federal  spend- 
ng  that  can  in  the  future  lead  to  tax 
elief . 
President  Nixon  cautioned  that  there 
— in  his  words — 
Very  little  room  Tor  tlie  creaiioa  of  new 

:  irograms-^j^uirlng    additional    outlays    In 
975,  and  noSQom  for  the  postponement  of 

■  he  reductions  Mid  terminations  proposed  in 

1  his  budget.  _^f 

The  P»rtfSent  needs  the  .support  of  the 
<  Jongress.  He  stated  hi5,  purpose  concisely, 
i  ,nd  I  quote  from  his  budget  message,  the 
following: 

The  1974  budget  ful£11.5  my  pledge  to  hold 
t  own  federal  spending  so  that  there  -will  be 

1  need  for  a  tax  Increase. 

This  is  a  btidget  that  will  continue  to  move 
itie  nation's  economy  toward  a  goal  It  has 
lot  achieved  In  nearly  two  decades:  a  high- 
employment  prosperity  for  America's  ciiizens 
)fithout  Inflation  and  viiihout   war. 

If  some  Members  of  Congi-ess  should 
de  successful  in  their  claimed  efforts  to 
f  jrce  President  Nixon  to  spend  all  the 
finds  appropriated  by  Congress,  the 
i^erican  taxpayer  would  face  disaster. 

We  recall  the  figures  released  earlier 
this  year  by  only  one  depai-tment,  the 
I  apartment  of  HEW,  showing  that  if 
e/ery  program  authorized  for  that  de- 
t  artment  alone  were  implemented  fully, 
t  le  national  budget  would  be  more  than 
4>ubled. 

Yet  Congress  lias  refused  to  exercise 
fkcal  responsibility,  forcing  any  Presi- 
d  mt  to  cut  programs  to  prevent  economic 
disaster. 

Nevertheless,  some  Members  have  the 
a  adacity  to  fault  the  President  for  cuts 
t|iat  he  has  to  make. 

According  to  Uie  Depaitment  of  HEW 
r*ports  that  I  read,  if  all  eligible  citizens 
d  imanded  all  the  programs  that  Con- 
g  ess  has  made  available  over  the  past 
1  I  years,  it  would  cost  an  additional  $256 
b  llion  annually  just  to  run  that  one  de- 
Pfrtment  alone. 

We  will  recall  that  Pi-esident  Nixon's 
Jinuary  1972  budget  request  for  opera - 
tl  ms  of  the  entire  Government  for  fiscal 
y(  ar  1973  was  only  $246.3  billion. 

Now  the  President  is  stiiving  to  hold 
1^73  expenditures  at   the   $250   billion 
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le  rel. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  aU  Americans 
slould  know  that  expenditures  by  the 
Djpartment  of  HEW  have  risen  from 
al  out  $5.3  billion  annually  to  almost  $85 
bilhon. 

The  American  people  have  the  com- 
mansense  to  figure  out  that  the  money 
seme  of  the  big  spenders  in  Congress 
a<  vocate  spending  is  tax  money  collected 
irun  the  working  men  and  women  of 
ti  Is  country.  The  American  people  have 
trough  experience  in  trjing  to  balance 
tlie  books  for  their  families  and  busi- 


nesses readily  to  understand  that  it  4s 
one  thing  to  come  up  with  a  theory  that 
promises  a  Government  cure  for  all  their 
ills  but  that  it  Is  quite  another  to  come 
up  witli  a  plan  that  can  be  paid  for 
without  bankrupting  the  American 
people. 

I  am  auie  that  if  we  stop  talking  long 
enough  and  take  tiane  to  listen  to  the 
voices  of  the  people  thioughout  America, 
there  will  be  no  doubt  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  Americans  are 
strong  in  their  support  of  the  budget 
that  has  been  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  tlie  United  States.  I  hope  that 
we  v.ill  have  the  good  sense  to  heed  not 
o:i]y  the  voice  of  our  President  but 
to  heed  the  concerns  of  our  fellow 
Americans  as  well. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre.'^idcnt 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
I  share  the  thoughts  of  the  di.stingnished 
Senator.  I  do  have  some  reservations 
however,   that   the   budget   is   still   too 
high. 

I  do  not  like  the  concept  of  a  deficit 
of  $12.7  billion  or  the  concept  of  a  fuJl 
employment  budget.  To  me,  when  we 
talk  about  a  full  employment  budget 
we  are  just  gi\ing  another  name  to  de- 
ficit financing  that  we  have  had  for  the 
past  30  or  40  years,  to  a  verj-  great 
extent.  I  cannot  see  any  businessman 
operating  his  business  on  the  basis  01 
full  production.  This  looks  like  a  soit 
of  parallel.  No  businessman  would  have 
his  inventory  based  on  the  amount  he 
would  produce  if  the  factory  was  operat- 
ing at  full  capacity,  if.  in  fact,  it  was 
operating  that  way. 

We  still  have  5  percent  unemploy- 
ment, and  it  does  not  seem  reasonable 
to  me  to  have  a  budget  based  on  full 
employment.  To  put  it  another  way  we 
are  paying  interest  of  something  more 
than  $26  billion  this  year  on  the  na- 
tional debt:  and  we  could  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  still  have  a  surplus  of 
$13  billion  or  so  if  we  had  not  had  defi- 
cit financing  in  past  years. 

I  think  we  have  to  come  to  the  place 
where  we  return  to  the  situation  of  the 
Government  spending  no  more  than  it 
takes  In,  because  It  Is  a  terrible  bm-den 
to  be  paj-ing  $26  billion  during  the  1974 
fiscal  year  as  debt  surplus  alone;  and  we 
will  continue  to  increase  this  debt  sur- 
plus if  we  continue  the  concept  of  deficit 
financing  by  any  name,  whether  we  call 
it  the  full  employment  budget  or  any- 
thing else. 

If  there  is  any  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent, my  criticism  would  be  that  he  has 
not  gone  far  enough.  But  I  would  com- 
mend him  on  the  start  he  has  made  and 
encourage  him  to  go  further,  and  at  least 
this  one  Senator  wUl  work  with  him  in 
further  cuts  in  the  budget. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  veiv 
much. 

I  think  a  great  many  businessmen,  a 
great  many  realists  throughout  America, 
share  his  convictions.  They  are  concerned 
about  the  continuation  of  programs  and 
expenditures  that  far  outstrip  tax  rev- 
c:-.uc.3.  Tiicy  know  th.nt  if  they  were  to 


run  their  own  businesses  in  the  fashion 
that  we  run  the  Federal  Government 
they  would  be  in  deep  trouble. 

I  pledge  my  best  in  concert  and  in 
harmony  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  to  help  work  toward 
the  time  when  this  coimtry  will  be  able 
to  pay  for  its  outlay  of  expenditures  eacia 
year  by  the  revenues  it  collects  for  the 
appropriate  period  .of  time  from  which 
those  revenues  must  come. 

.^s  I  indicated  in  my  earher  remarks 
that  is  precisely  the  situation  in  Wyo- 
ming. I  recognize  that  there  can  be  un- 
usual circumstances  that  have  devel- 
oped. I  am  on  a  committee  to  consider 
the  termination  of  the  national  emer- 
gency that  I  believe  may  have  been  rec- 
ognized and  by  action  of  Congress  wa.3 
begun  back  in  President  Truman's  ad- 
ministration. I  know  that  unusual  cir- 
cumstances can  arise,  but  I  would  hope 
that  we  would  join  in  moving  toward  the 
full  implementation  of  the  concept  which 
Avill  say  to ,  the  American  people,  "Let V 
raise  monei  to  pay  for  the  programs  for 
which  we  /spend  money  from  year  to 
year."         ' 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Piesideiu 
will  the  Senator  yield  further' 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  It  is  nice  to 
know  that  the  two  of  us— and  I  am  sure 
many  other  Members  of  this  body— share 
this  common  belief. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  the  American 
people  are  ahead  of  Congress  in  that  the 
are  concerned  about  the  high  cost  o> 
Government  and  the  high  taxes  thev 
have  to  pay.  In  fact,  in  my  recent  cam- 
paign I  found  that  they  were  more  con- 
cerned about  this  than  any  other  matter 
within  the  State  of  Virginia.  I  wondei- 
whether  the  time  will  come  when  a  ma- 
jority of  Congi-ess,  particularly  the  Sen- 
ate, will  be  in  accord  with  the  thoughts 
of  the  American  people. 

I  tliank  the  distinguished  Senator. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  would  like  to  make  thi.s 
final  observation,  Mr.  President: 

The  realization  seems  to  be  spreading; 
throughout  the  country  today  that  Con- 
gress and  Government  cannot  solve  all 
the  problems  known  to  mankind  simply 
by  appropriating  money,  creating  new 
programs,  and  employing  additional 
hundreds  of  new  bureaucrats. 

It  is  our  first  responsibility — and  I 
think  it  is  obvious  In  the  statement  that 
the  President  has  made — to  do  all  we  can 
to  take  care  of  ourselves.  If  each  person 
in  this  country  were  to  consider  that  his 
first  obligation  Is  to  try  as  best  he  can 
to  take  care  of  himseir,  I  think  we  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  obviating  the  seem- 
ing need  for  many  programs  that  ai-e 
recommended  and  urged  upon  the  people 
by  Members  of  Congress. 


ORDER  FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
TO  BE  LAID  BEFORE  THE  SENATE 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  today  not  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  until  the  expinUian  of  all 
15-minute  orders  and  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  mnm<ng  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
TOMORROW  UNTIL  MONDAY,  FEB- 
RUARY 5, 1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordeied. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  against  the  time  allotted  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  ron. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Btss,  Jr.)  be  recognized  at  this 
time  for  not  to  exceed  3  minutes,  and 
that  the  time  be  charged  against  the  Ume 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Virginia,  under 
his  own  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMPULSORY  GCHOOLBUSma 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  connection  with  the  keen  Inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  people  in  trying  to 
do  something  about  the  compulsory  bus- 
ing of  schoolchildren  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  racial  balance,  I  Invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  action  taken  2 
days  ago  by  the  Senate  of  Virginia.  The 
Senate  of  Virginia  passed,  with  only  one 
audible  dissent,  a  Joint  resolution  call- 
ing for  an  antibusing  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

I  think  it  is  very  significant  that  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  In 
tlie  Senate  of  Virginia  took  nearly  unani- 
mous action  In  requesting  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  outlaw  compulsory 
buslns  of  schoolchildren  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  an  artificial  racial  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Stevenson)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

cThe  remsirks  Senator  Stevenson 
made  at  this  point  when  he  introduced 
S.  708,  the  Federal  Handgun  Licensing 
and  Registration  Act,  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


A  LOOK  BEYOND  VIETNAM— A  CALL 
FOR  RECONCILIATION 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
my  colleagues  today  with  both  a  sense  of 
relief  smd  expectation.  I  share  with  all 
Americans  the  relief  that  comes  with  the 
imminent  termination  of  our  mihtary  in- 
volvement in  the  Vietnam  tragedy.  I 
speak  with  the  expectation  that  the 
period  ahead  will  be  marked  not  by  the 
acrimonious  pohtics  of  recrimination  and 
debiUtating  self-doubt,  but  rather  by  the 
healing  influence  of  national  reconcill- 
atloo. 

It  would  be  understandable  if,  in  the 
aftermath  of  Vietnam,  America  sought 
respite  from  the  burdens  of  its  many 
responsibilities.  The  shock  engendered  by 
Vietnam,  the  longest  of  America's  wars, 
has  been  great.  Fifty-six  thousand  U.S. 
servicemen  have  died  in  Vietnam,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  have  been  injured. 

Confidence  in  the  responsiveness  of 
government  to  the  will  of  the  people  has 
been  seriously  eroded.  Distrust  of  the 
military  has  grown.  Belief  that  America 
represents  a  unique  force  for  achieving 
freedom  and  justice  in  the  world  has 
considerably  lessened,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Yes,  a  desire  for  respite  from  our 
burdens  would  be  understandable.  How- 
ever, America's  unique  place  in  the  world 
and  its  promises,  both  to  itself  and  to 
others,  preclude  this.  We  cannot  shim 
our  responsibilities  without  compounding 
and  exacerbating  our  national  problems 
and  the  world's  ills. 

The  tasks  that  lie  ahead  of  America 
are  many  and  complex.  The  first  and. 
indeed,  the  most  pressing,  is  the  need  to 
achieve  reconciliation  within. 

There  must  be  a  reconciliation  of  gen- 
erations. The  idealism  and  energy  of  the 
young  must  combine  with  the  hoped-for 
wisdom  of  age  if  we  are  to  be  equal  to 
our  tasks.  "A  house  divided  against  it- 
self cannot  stand:"  nor  can  a  nation 
characterized  by  distrust  between  young 
and  old  truly  serve  the  needs  of  alL 

There  must  be  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  desires  of  the  people  and  the 
instruments  of  government  needed  to 
fulfill  many  of  those  desires.  The  dis- 
satisfied and  the  angry  must  be  con- 
vinced that  our  form  of  government  can 
and  will  eflectively  fulfill  their  just  de- 
mands on  it. 

There  must  be  a  reconciliation  between 
those  in  authority  and  those  they  are 
supposed  to  serve  and  lead.  The  sharp 
decline  in  respect  for  authority  in  the 
United  States  must  be  arrested  and  re- 
versed. This  requires,  most  of  all.  that 
such  authority  merit  respect.  The  leader- 
ship of  this  Nation,  and  especially  the 
national   congressi(»ial   and    Executive 


leadership,  must  seek  to  regain  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  now  regard  it  wiili 
apathetic  disinterest  if  not  with  out- 
right distrust. 

There  must  be  a  reconciliation  between 
tlie  civil  and  militai-y  sectors  of  our  so- 
ciety. We  cannot  escape  the  need  for  .. 
strong  and  loyal  mihtary.  Nor  can  u  ■ 
ignore  the  need  for  civilian  confideuc  ^ 
in  and  control  of  that  military.  Yet  ail 
around  us  we  hear  expressions  of  conceri  \ 
about  and  distrust  of  our  Armed  Force  . 
Even  within  its  ranks  there  is  grow  in  ; 
dissension.  Racial  tensions  are  mountin.: 
Widespread  disgust  exists  over  the  abust  ^ 
of  the  privileges  of  rank  These  probleni  s 
must  be  dealt  with  and  solved.  An  all - 
volunteer  army  may  be  one  means  c. 
doing  so.  This  initiative  merits  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  people.  Continueil 
congressional  scrutiny  of  defense  spend- 
ing and  insistence  that  such  spendiiu 
be  limited  to  clearly  essential  Items  ai  .• 
otlier  means  to  restore  confidence  in  our 
military.  Most  importantlj',  the  mUitar>- 
must  show  itself  conscious  of  its  role  as 
a  servant  of  tlie  American  people.  Wc 
must  seek  to  eliminate  the  abuses  and 
the  waste  that  make  the  military  so 
rightly  vulnerable  to  criticism. 

We  must  seek  a  reconciUation  between 
the  various  branches  of  the  National 
Government  and  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment that  have  served  us  so  well  in 
the  past.  I  speak  here  of  the  need  to 
again  establish  the  proper  separation  ol 
powers  between  the  three  branches  of 
government  and  the  need  to  insist  upon 
the  application  of  the  system  of  checks 
and  balances  that  has  been  the  unique 
strength  of  our  governmental  system 
since  its  inception.  The  manj-  expressions 
of  Intent  to  see  that  these  principles  are 
adhered  to  must  become  realities  in  fact. 

Above  all,  as  we  seek  reconciliation, 
we  must  recommit  ourselves  to  the  ideal 
of  social  justice  so  deeply  cherished  by 
the  late  President  Johnson.  His  words 
eloquently  express  this  idesil ; 

This  great,  rich  restless  country  can  offer 
opportunity  and  education  and  hope  to  all: 
blaclc  and  white.  North  and  South,  share- 
cropper and  city  dweller.  These  are  the  ene- 
mies: poverty,  ignorance,  disease.  They  are 
enemies  and  not  our  fellow  m^n.  not  oup 
neighbor.  And  these  enemies  too,  poverty. 
disease  and  Ignoraxice,  we  shall  overcome. 

A  society  truly  committed  to  working 
toward  the  ideals  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all  and  equal  treatment  under  the 
law  can  overcome  these  true  enemies  of 
mankind. 

As  we  seek  internal  reconciliation  and 
recommit  ourselves  to  the  ideal  of  so- 
cial justice,  we  must  do  so  with  the  sober 
realization  that  the  domestic  tasks  that 
command  our  attention  are  not  ones  sus- 
ceptible to  easy,  swift  or  Inexpensive  so- 
lution. They  are  difficult  and  demanding 
and  will  require  of  all  Americans  their 
best  efforts  If  they  are  to  be  successfully 
met.  I  believe,  given  proper  leadership, 
the  American  people  are  equal  to  these 
tasks.  It  Is  our  responsibility  to  provide 
such  leadership. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  the  tasks 
facing  the  United  States  are  no  less  ardu- 
ous. Nor  can  they  be  Ignored  with  any 
le.ss  impunity. 
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Too  often  in  the  past  v:e  have  niis- 
kenly  believed  or  argued  that  increased 
tention  to  domestic  problems  necessl- 
tes  less  attention  to  foreign  concerns. 
his  is  not  nor  can  it  be  the  case.  The 
5ue  is  not  one  of  more  attention  to  one 
ea  over  the  other.  Rather,  it  is  one  of 
iequate  attention  to  both,  predicated 
on  the  interdependent  nature  of  the 
o  spheres  of  activity. 
The  guiding  light  for  America's  in- 
■  ement  in  world  affairs  must  be  the 
ihcere  desire  to  achieve  a  "'generation 
peace"  for  all  mankind.  The  cease-fire 
Vietnam   is   a   positive   step   toward 
goal.  Unfortunately,  the  tragedies  of 
continue  in  Southeast  Asia  as  well  as 
elsewhere    in    the    world.    Intermittent 
ki  Jing  and  strife  marks  the  Middle  East. 
Northern  Ireland  is  wracked  by  sectari- 
confllict.  In  Africa  the  nationalists' 
itfuggle  for  independence  from  Portu- 
colonial  rule  continues.  Moreover, 
miconscionable  racist  policies  of  the 
supremacists    in    Rhodesia    and 
ScKith  Africa  fan  the  flames  of  discon- 
and  threaten  to  bring  open  war- 
e  to  that  area.  Indeed,  war  in  its  many 
tr4gic  forms,  plagues  our  planet.  There 
)e  little  question  that  the  cause  of 
d  peace  needs  the  support  of  America 
much  as  it  ever  has. 

The  present  administration  has  made 
g  nificant  attemnts  to  bring  a  "genera- 
Dn  of  peace"  closer  to  reahty.  It  has 
light  to  lessen  the  threat  of  nuclear 
cofifrontation  between  the  United  States 
the  Soviet  Union  through  the  sign- 
of   SALT  I  accords.   A   permanent 
lirr  itation  has  been  achieved  on  existing 
AE  M  capabilities  and  an  interim  accord 
pl3|cing  limits  on  strategic  offensive  mis- 
systems  has  been  signed.  We  must 
seek   a   permanent   limitation   on 
strategic    offensive    systems.    Moreover, 
rictions  must  be  sought  on  the  quali- 
ve  strategic  arms  race  between  the 
?owers.  I  speak  here  on  the  need  to 
the  deployment  of  MIRV  and  to 
forfestall   the   development  of   sophisti- 
cat  ;d  antisubmarine  warfare   capabili- 
.  Failure  to  do  so  will  threaten  to  de- 
stapilize  the  existing  strategic  balance 
een  the  superpowers, 
seeking  additional  arms  limitation 
we  must  assure  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  sincerity  of  our  intent  and 
deifiand  of  the  Soviets  the  same  assur- 
.  For  this  reason,  we  must  forbear 
provocative  activities,  unnecessary 
our  security,  that  tend  to  create  sus- 
pic^ans  on  the  other  side. 

efforts  to  stabilize  the  nuclear 
strategic  environment  may  prove  futile 
unl  »s  some  way  Is  foimd  eventually  to 
include  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
other  nuclear  powers  in  arms  con- 
arrangements.  The  problem,  how- 
.  goes  far  beyond  the  policies  of  the 
existing  nuclear  powers.  The  danger  of 
nuc  ear  proliferation  remains  and  Is 
like  y  to  become  more  visible  in  the  years 
ahe  id.  The  nimiber  of  countries  that  are 
:  ntial  nuclear  powers  in  the  military 
u  €  is  increasing.  We  would  be  extreme- 
ihortsighted  should  we  fail  to  ad- 
ourselves  to  this  problem  in  our 
efforts  to  limit  the  perils  of  the  nuclear 
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Tne  United  States  has  also  improved 
the  climate  for  peace  in  the  world  by 
normalizing  relations  with  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  in  other  splieres  of  activity. 
Trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  are 
expandinp.  Exports  to  the  Soviet  Union 
increased  from  S162  million  for  1971  to 
S547  million  for  1972.  Imports  from  the 
Soviet  Union  were  $95  million  for  1972  as 
corNpared  to  $57  million  the  previous 
year.  As  this  trading  relationship  erows. 
we  can  rea.'^onably  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  perceive  itself  as  ha\in!:;  a 
"vested  interest"  in  the  continuation  of 
such  trade,  an  interest  that  will  fur- 
ther decrea.se  tlie  likelihood  of  open  con- 
flict between  the  two  superpowers. 

Expanded  relations  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  is  another  administra- 
tion initiative  designed  to  promote  peace 
in  the  world.  In  the  period  ahead,  we 
should  move  toward  full  diplomatic  rec- 
ognition of  the  Chinese  People's  Repub- 
lic and  increased  trade  and  cultiu-al  ex- 
changes with  that  country.  True  stabil- 
ity in  the  international  system  requires 
the  full  and  open  participation  of  the 
People's  Republic  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world. 

As  we  seek  to  reduce  the  possibilities  of 
conflict  with  our  adversaries,  we  can  ill 
afford  to  ignore  our  responsibilities  to 
and  our  relations  with  our  allies.  The 
security  we  seek  in  the  world  cannot 
be  attained  without  them.  In  turn,  their 
.security  depends  upon  a  close  relation- 
ship with  us. 

In  Europe,  together  with  our  allies,  we 
have  embarked  on  a  course  of  action  that 
can  result  in  enhanced  security  for  all 
at  lower  costs  and  risks.  We  are  engaged 
in  preliminary  negotiations  on  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Eiu-ope,  and  are  beginning  similar  dis- 
cussions on  the  subject  of  mutual  force 
reductions.  Prudence  requires  that  we 
recognize  that  pitfalls  exists  in  such 
negotiations.  The  Soviet  Union  could  use 
the  Conference  for  propaganda  atmos- 
pherics, hoping  to  influence  the  West  to 
ignore  the  reality  of  the  growing  military 
strength  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  The 
promotion  of  an  atmosphere  of  detente 
unaccompanied  by  the  substance  of  bal- 
anced force  reductions  could  certainly 
accrue  to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  serious  in  its  desires  to 
seek  some  form  of  meaningful  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  in  Europe.  Concern  over 
China  and  the  desire  for  greater  accSs 
to  Western  technology  may  be  two  of 
several  reasons  for  a  possible  Soviet  will- 
ingness to  reach  accommodations  with 
the  West. 

Regardless  of  Soviet  motivations,  we 
and  our  West  European  allies  should  use 
these  two  forums  to  promote  our  own 
objectives.  In  the  force  reduction  talks, 
enhanced  military  security  should  be 
sought  at  less  expense  and  risk.  Greater 
freedom  of  exchange  of  ideas  and  peo- 
ples between  East  and  West  in  Europe 
should  be  the  primary  objective  of  our 
efforts  at  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation.  Generally,  the  United 
States  must  insist  that  the  Soviet  rhet- 


oric of  detente  be  accompanied  by  an 
actual  Soviet  commitment  to  truly  bal- 
anced reductions  of  East-West  m'ilitarv 
forces  in  Europe. 

W'lile   the   security   Interests   of   the 
United  States  and  its  European  allies 
are  likely  to  continue  to  coincide,  this 
IS  not  the  case  in  the  trade  and  mone- 
tary fields.  The  period  ahead  will  be  re- 
1  lete  with  continuing  and  mounting  ten- 
sions with  our  European  allies  In  these 
areas.  The  expanded  European  Common 
Market  will  exert  a  growing  Influence  in 
world  markets  and  in  the  international 
monetriT  system.  Such  e.xpansion  will 
inevitably  infringe  upon  many  Ameri- 
can  interests.   The   gi-eatest   danger   is 
that  these  tensions  may  become  so  in- 
tense as  to  overshadow  the  priority  em- 
phasis that  should  be  given  to  mutual 
security  needs.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  must  seek  to  find  acceptable  com- 
promises with  our  European  allies  that 
can  mitigate  the  effects  of  tensions  in 
these    areas.    Congress    must    assume 
greater  responsibility  in   working  with 
the  Executive  to  find  these  compromises. 
In  the  trade  and  monetary  areas  we 
face  similar  problems  In  our  relations 
with  the  Japanese.  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  imbalances  In  our  trade  accounts 
with  Japan.  These  imbalances  have  not 
improved  noticeably  since  the  President's 
initiatives   of   August    1971.    This   is   a 
source  of  concern  to  all.  Again,  the  Con- 
gress, with  the  Executive,  shares  the  re- 
sponsibility of  evolving  equitable  solu- 
tions. 

Many  of  us  are  also  aware  of  the  un- 
settling effect  our  rapproachement  with 
the  People's  Republic  has  had  on  the 
Japanese.  The  extent  to  which  Japanese 
confidence  in  our  security  guarantee  has 
been  eroded  has  not  as  yet  been  fath- 
omed.  Tlie  period   ahead   will   be  one 
in  which  the  Japanese  continue  to  make 
fundamental  adjustments  in  their  rela- 
tions with  others.  Already  Tokyo  Is  mak- 
ing extensive  efforts  to  improve  relations 
with  both  Moscow  and  Peking.  Japan  is 
also   encouraging   the   extension   of   Its 
commercial  Interests  into  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  African  Continent.  During 
this  period  of  change,  we  must  seek  to 
maintain  our  close  security  relationship 
with  Japan,  to  mitigate  trade  tensions 
where  possible,  and  to  accept  the  emer- 
gence of  Japan  as  a  leading  power,  both 
diplomatically  and  economically,  In  the 
world. 

It  is  In  the  Mideast  that  I  see  the 
greatest  threat  to  world  peace.  There  the 
greatest  potential  for  confrontation  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union 
exists.  There,  also,  the  tragedy  of  unre- 
solved conflicts  is  most  evident.  Admit- 
tedly, the  options  open  to  us  In  seeking 
a  peaceful  way  out  of  the  present  im- 
passe are  limited.  The  Involved  parties 
cannot  be  forced  to  accept  a  settlement 
that  i-uns  counter  to  their  wishes.  Nor, 
apparently,  can  we  hope  to  gain  the  co- 
operation of  other  external  powers  In 
stemming  the  flow  of  arms  to  the  area. 
What  we  can  do  is  seek  to  extend  the 
period  of  respite  from  open  warfare, 
hopefully  providing  a  time  wherein  some 
form  of  compromise  can  be  reached  by 
the  involved  Forties,  In  this  record,  we 
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can  pray  that  the  upcoming  trip  of  King 
Hussein  to  this  coimtry  will  result  in 
some  breakthrough.  An  initiative  at 
reaching  some  accommodation  between 
Jordan  and  Israel  on  the  status  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Westbank  would  be  a  start 
toward  an  eventual  solution. 

Finally,  I  must  stress  the  need  to  re- 
commit ourselves  to  the  origuial  ideals 
of  foreign  aid.  In  the  past  few  years, 
the  concept  of  foreign  aid  lias  fallen 
into  disrepute.  Heaving  found  that 
largesse  does  not  necessarily  buy  friends, 
many  Americans  have  been  reluctant  to 
support  extensive  assistance  programs  to 
help  the  developing  world.  When  we  have 
engaged  in  such  aid  in  the  recent  past, 
it  has  been.  In  the  words  of  one  observer, 
"to  finance  a  'second  arms  race'  between 
recipients  of  American  and  Soviet  assist- 
ance." It  is  the  tragedy  of  oiu:  aid  pro- 
gram that  its  original  emphasis  on  aid- 
ing the  weak  and  economically  depressed 
has  been  replaced  by  an  overriding  con- 
cern with  military  assistance.  We  must 
return  to  the  orisinal  objectives  of  for- 
eign aid.  We  must  seek  to  eliminate  root 
causes  of  conflict  and  strife  in  the  de- 
veloping world,  rather  than  merely  pro- 
viding the  military  wherewithal  to  per- 
petuate wars  arising  from  these  causes. 

Our  responsibility  to  participate  in  the 
task  of  reconstruction  in  Vietnam  pro- 
vides us  with  a  unique  opportunity  to 
begin  to  reformulate  our  aid  program 
along  these  lines.  In  doing  so,  efforts 
should  proceed,  where  possible,  on  a 
multilateral  basis.  Other  nations  have  al- 
ready expressed  a  v.illingness  to  partici- 
pate In  the  work  of  reconstruction.  In 
making  the  efforts  to  rebuild  Vietnam 
multilateral,  we  can  help  promote  the 
sense  of  commonality  of  purpose  that  will 
be  needed  to  effectively  confront  the 
multitude  of  problems  of  concern  to  all 
nations. 

We  should  also  exanune  the  possi- 
bility of  involving  the  United  Nations  in 
the  reconstruction  efforts  in  Vietnam. 
Secretary-General  Kurt  Waldheim  has 
expressed  his  positive  desires  in  this  re- 
gard. Conditioned  on  the  agreement  of 
the  Vietnam  parties  to  such  participa- 
tion, our  support  of  a  United  Nations  ef- 
fort in  Vietnam  would  be  a  tangible  ex- 
pression of  our  continued  support  of  the 
world  organization. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  briefly  covered 
a  myriad  of  subjects  in  these  past  few 
minutes.  I  have  done  so  in  the  hope  that 
my  remarks  will  engender  among  Sen- 
ators a  resolve  to  place  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  great  challenges  that 
face  this  country.  The  urgency  of  our 
tasks  does  not  allow  us  to  withdraw  from 
active  engagement  in  the  world's  work. 
The  promises  of  America  to  itself  and  to 
the  world  must  be  fulfilled. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
tlie  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong)  is  recognized  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(Ilie  remarks  Senator  Fong  made  at 
this  point  on  the  Introduction  of  S.  714, 
increasing  the  duty  on  Imports  of  for- 


eign canned  pineapple,  are  printed  in 
the  Record  under  Statements  on  Intro- 
duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


POSTWAR  RECONSTRUCTION  OF 
INDOCHINA 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  at  his 
news  conference  yesterday.  President 
Nixon  was  asked  about  postwar  recon- 
struction aid  to  North  Vietnam  and  the 
rest  of  Indochina.  Tlie  President  said: 

I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  fnct  tl.at  even 
though  I  might  believe  that  a  program  of 
reconstruction  for  North  Vietnam,  as  well  as 
South  Vietnam.  Is  an  investment  in  peace, 
the  Congress  has  to  believe  it.  The  Congress 
has  to  support  it.  And  this  is  going  to  oe  one 
of  ihe  more  difEcult  assicaments  I  have  had 
as  President,  but  I  think  we  can  make  It  if 
the  Cor.gress  sets  what  the  stakes  are. 

President  Nixon  is  quite  correct.  Only 
the  Congress  can  authorize  and  appro- 
priate funds  for  reconstruction  assist- 
ance to  Indochina,  including  North  Viet- 
nam. The  issue  will  be  a  complex  and 
difficult  one  for  Members  of  Congress  to 
consider. 

V/ith  the  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  and  the 
withdrawal  of  our  forces,  the  United 
States  has  ended  an  era  of  confronta- 
tion. We  pray  that  we  have  begun  an 
era  of  peace.  But  the  confrontation  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress 
over  their  respective  roles  in  the  formu- 
lation and  conduct  of  American  foreign 
policy  continues.  And  it  continues  to  the 
detriment  of  our  Nation.  We  all  imder- 
staud  that  prolonged  confrontation  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President 
has  adverse  effects  on  many  aspects  of 
our  foreign  relations.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  both  the  President  and  tlie  Congress 
to  begin  to  end  this  era  of  confronta- 
tion. 

If  we  look  back  through  American 
diplomatic  history,  we  find  that  there 
have  been  a  number  of  instances  In 
which  the  President  and  the  Congress 
cooperated  closely  thioughout  the  proc- 
ess of  the  formulation,  negotiation,  and 
ratification  of  important  international 
agi-eements.  One  of  the  ways  in  which 
this  cooperation  was  achieved  was 
tlii-ough  the  appointment  of  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  to  tlie  delegations 
negotiating  the  agreements.  In  this  way. 
the  negotiators  would  be  well  informed 
and  sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  tlie 
Congress  and  the  Congress  could,  at  the 
appropriate  time,  be  fully  informed 
about  the  complexities  and  issues  in- 
volved in  the  negotiations. 

As  we  begin  diflQcult  discu.'-sions  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  other  states 
of  Indochina  concerning  tlie  provision 
of  reconstruction  assistance,  I  believe 
that  we  should  once  again  seek  the 
closest  consultation  and  cooperation  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress. 
To  achieve  this  objective,  I  have  written 
to  President  Nixon  urging  him  to  ap- 
point a  small  bipartisan  group  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Etouse  and  Senate  to  the 
delegation  which  will  accompany  Dr. 
Kissinger  to  Hanoi  on  February  10. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 


sent tiiat  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoki). 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C,  February  1, 1973. 

Ttie  PliZSIQENT, 

The  White  House. 
lVas?ifnpion,  DC. 

Deah  Me.  President:  Dr.  Kissinger's  forth- 
coming discussions  in  Hanoi  concerning  the 
tJuited  States  role  in  postwar  reconstruction 
of  Indochina  will  open  a  new  phase  of  Amer- 
ican involvement  in  that  arej>..  With  these 
discussioui,  our  government  will  begin  to 
define  the  terms,  coudiiions  and  amount  of 
reconstruction  a^s-istance  as  provided  li; 
Chapter  Vni,  Article  21.  of  tlie  A^rcemei-.t 
on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring  the  Peace 
in  Vietnam.  Wlille  the  Congress  will  not  be 
asked  for  ad\  ice  or  consent  about  any  other 
part  of  the  Pari.s  agreement,  it  may  weU  t>e 
asked  to  authorize  and  appropriate  &utk>ian- 
tial  funds  to  pay  tor  American  coutribulious 
to  reconstruction  efforts. 

Because  the  provision  of  postwar  aid  Is  of 
critical  Importance  to  our  efforts  to  secure 
a  lasting  pe.'ice  in  Indochina,  closest  cooper- 
ation between  the  executive  and  legtslativf 
branches  of  our  government  Is  an  undenia- 
ble necessity.  I  believe  that  this  cooperation 
should  begin  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
and  include  in  lis  formative  stages  those 
members  who  win  have  the  most  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  consideration  of  any  legisla- 
tive proposals. 

As  you  know,  American  Presidents  liave. 
from  time  to  time  during  our  history,  in- 
cluded members  of  Ccnj^ri'ss  on  the  delega- 
tions to  iuiporiant  intertialioua.1  discussion- 
The  members  served  a  dual  role.  They  ad- 
vise the  delegation  about  Ccngrc^sional  at- 
titudes toward  various  Issues  which  arose 
durir.g  the  discussions  -xnC  they  explained 
the  terms  of  the  agreements  to  their  Con- 
gressional colleagues  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Because  the  ciscuasions  with  the  North 
Victi.amuaO  concerning  reconstruction  Ui>sisi.- 
auce  aie  critical  to  our  po.':t-.var  Iiidochira 
policy  and  becatise  the  Congress  •will  be  di- 
rectly responsible  for  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating funds  to  implement  any  apreemenf 
concerning  recon.st ruction  aid.  I  urge  you  to 
Include  a  small  bipartisan  ^roup  of  meuibcr- 
cf  the  Hou.se  and  Se:iale  on  tbe  delegatiuu 
going  to  Hanoi  on  February  10.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
of  each  House  or  the  Chairmen  and  ranking 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committees 
of  both  Hotises  wotUd  be  appropriate  dele- 
gates. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  thai  the  inclusion 
of  ir.cmbcrs  of  Congress  on  the  American 
delegation  to  Hanoi  would  constitute  a  pru- 
dent and  timely  beginning  to  a  continuing 
consultation  with  Congress  on  reconstru.nion 
assistance  to  all  of  Indochina. 
Very  truly  yotxrs, 

J.\ilLS  B.  PtARSO.V, 

U.S.  St  lo.'or. 


ORDER  OF  BUSLVESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  of  Virginia  >.  Under  the  pretious 
order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  iMr.  Harry  F.  Byrc,  Jr.>  is  now 
recogr.izcd  for  not  to  exceed  13  minutes. 


GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  AND  THE 
PRESIDENTS  BUDGET  MESSAGE 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, judging  from  newspaper  headlines 
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ar  d  TV  and  radio  reports,  one  would 
th  ,nk  that  the  budget  submitted  by  Pres- 
id  (nt  Nixon  this  past  Monday  provides 
i"o  •  a  reduction  in  Federal  spending. 

rhe  facts  are,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
bidget  submitted  by  President  Nixon 
th  s  past  Monday  calls  for  an  increase 
in  Government  spending  of  $19  billion. 

The  public,  I  feel,  does  not  understand 
th  s,  as  all  of  the  attention  has  been 
loiused  on  the  President's  reduction  of 
a  few  programs.  Overlooked  entirely  is 
th ;  fact  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  new 
budget  pro\ides  for  an  increase  of  $19 
billion  in  Federal  spending. 

The  able  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  just  brought  out,  a  moment 
ag  ■),  that  the  President  in  his  press  con- 
ference yesterday  said  that  he  will  sub- 
set luently  recommend  a  reconsti-uction 
pr)gram  for  all  of  Indochina — for  Laos, 
Cambodia,  South  Vietnam,  and  North 
Vi  !tnam.  None  of  the  cost  involved  there 
is  included  in  the  budget  which  was 
supmitted  this  past  Monday. 

t  is  important  that  the  people  and 
understand  just  what  the  sit- 
uation is  in  regard  to  the  Government's 
fis  :al  affairs. 

='or  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  one 
wliich  will  end  on  June  30,  according  to 
figures  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Budget,   the   Federal   funds   deficit 

1  be  the  largest  of  any  deficit  in  the 
pait  28  years. 

f  we  take  the  5  fiscal  years  which 
wil  end  June  30,  1974,  which  includes 
th  !  new  budget  just  submitted,  the  accu- 
mulated Federal  funds  deficit  for  that 
pe  -iod  of  time — that  5-year  period — will 
ex  ;eed  $130  billion. 

n  no  previous  comparable  time  in  our 
hi;  tory  has  the  U.S.  Government  ever 
rui  such  deficits,  except  during  World 
Wiir  n  when  we  had  12  million  men 
under  arms  and  were  fighting  one  war 
In  Europe  and  another  in  the  Pacific. 

'  rhe  cost  of  government  Is  not  being 
re<  luced.  The  cost  of  government  is  being 
im  reased. 

:  have  mentioned  that  the  deficit  for 
thii  current  fiscal  year  will  be  greater 
thi:n  at  any  other  period  in  the  last  28 
yei  ^rs.  It  is  true  that  the  projected  deficit 
foi  the  upcoming  fiscal  year  will  be  less, 
bu ;  only  slightly  less. 

'  The  Federal  funds  deficit,  according  to 
tho  figures  submitted  by  the  Office  of 
Ml  nagement  and  Budget,  for  the  new  fis- 
ca:  year  beginning  July  1  will  be  $28  bll- 
lio  1.  That  compares  with  a  Federal  funds 
de'icit  of  the  current  fiscal  year  of  $34 
bil  ion. 

jCt  us  take  the  interest  on  the  debt. 
Li  the  past  8  years,  if  we  compare  fiscal 
ye,  ir  1967  with  fiscal  year  1974,  one  will 
fin  d  that  the  interest  charges  on  the  debt 
ha/e  doubled,  from  $13  billion  in  1967  to 
the  figtu-e  of  $26  billion  in  the  new 
buiget — just  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
de  )t  .^ 

riiose  figiu-es  are  so  gigantic  that  I  do 
no;  comprehend  them  too  well — $26  bil- 
lioi  for  interest;  but  I  can  comprehend 
th  s  figure  a  little  better:  Of  every  dollar 
of  personal  and  corporate  Income  tax 
paid  Into  the  Federal  Treasury  by  the 


wage  earners  of  this  country,  17  cents 
goes  for  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  pay 
the  interest  charges  on  the  national  debt. 

The  national  debt  is  now  $465  billion. 
The  budget  report  submitted  by  the 
President  this  past  Monday  estimates 
that  at  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year, 
the  national  debt  will  go  to  $505  billion. 

Out  of  the  total  national  debt,  25  per- 
cent will  have  been  incurred  in  a  5-year 
period — fiscal  1970,  fiscal  1971,  fiscal 
1972,  fiscal  1973,  and  fiscal  1974.  In  that 
5-year  period,  one-fourth  of  the  total 
national  debt  of  our  Government  will 
have  been  incurred.  That  means  that  the 
other  75  percent  was  incurred  during  a 
period  of  well  over  a  hundred  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  we  fought  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States,  the  Spanish-American 
War,  World  War  I.  World  War  n,  the 
Korean  war,  and  part  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

I  think  the  Government's  financial  sit- 
uation is  in  a  far  more  serious  condition 
than  is  realized  by  Congress  or  realized 
by  the  administration.  If  it  is  to  be 
brought  under  control.  I  submit  that 
Congress  and  the  President  must  work 
together. 

I  have  prepared  tables  which  I  think 
dramatize  the  facts  in  regard  to  our  fis- 
cal situation.  One  table  gives  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  fiscal  years  1968 
through  1974,  and  the  other  table  gives 
the  deficits  in  Federal  funds  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt  for  the  past 
20  years — 1955-1974,  inclusive.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  these  tables 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.t 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  distingtiished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  listened  to  the  statement  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  iMr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  with  great  interest. 
It  strikes  me  that  it  is  an  anomaly  that 
the  executive  branch  requested  and  the 
Congress  enacted  a  general  revenue 
sharing  bill  last  year  providing  for  about 
$30  billion  in  revenues  to  the  States  over 
the  next  5  years — am  I  correct? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  B^iTRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Out  of  reve- 
nues which  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
parently does  not  have.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  has  just 
stated — if  I  understood  him  correctly — 
that  by  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year, 
meaning  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1974,  the 
national  debt  is  estimated  to  become 
about  $505  billion. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  $505 
for  every  minute  since  Jesus  Christ  was 
bom. 

Would  the  Senator  explain  to  me  how 
the  Federal  Government,  which  has  a 
debt  of  this  kind  hanging  over  it,  can 
share  general  revenues  to  the  tune  of  $30 


billion  over  the  next  5  years  with  the 
States?  I  recognize  that  the  State  gov- 
ernments are  in  difficulty;  but  from  the 
picture  that  the  able  Senator  has  just 
completed  painting,  it  strikes  me  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  in  much 
worse  shape. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  in  much  worse 
shape  than  is  any  State  in  the  Union. 

When  13  Governors  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance  last  year  to 
argue  in  favor  of  revenue  sharing,  I  put 
this  challenge  to  the  Governors.  I  said — 

Can  you  name  any  State  in  the  Union, 
any  one  of  the  50  States,  that  is  In  as  bad 
shape  financially  as  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

None  of  them  could  name  a  State. 

The  State  of  California,  we  read  in  the 
paper  this  past  week,  is  ending  its  fiscal 
year  with  a  surplus  of  $850  million.  My 
own  State  of  Virginia  will  have  a  surplus 
this  fiscal  year. 

As  the  able  and  thoughtful  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  pointed  out  a  mo- 
ment ago,  how  can  you  share  revenue 
when  you  are  itmning  these  smashing 
deficits? 

I  say  there  is  no  revenue  to  share.  The 
only  thing  we  can  share  with  the  States 
is  the  deficits. 

The  Federal  Government  gets  its 
money  from  the  same  source  as  the 
States  and  localities  get  theirs.  They 
can  only  get  their  funds  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  hard-working  wage  earn- 
ers. They  cannot  get  the  money  any- 
where else.  So  the  tremendous  spending 
that  the  Federal  Goverrunent  will  do  in 
the  new  program  of  revenue  sharing  en- 
acted last  year,  over  a  5-year  period,  will 
cost  the  Federal  Government — the  tax- 
payers $30  billion  at  a  time  when  the 
accumulated  Federal  funds  deficit  of  our 
Government  will  be  running  $130  billion 
in  the  red. 

I  think  the  able  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  developed  an  important  point 
when  he  mentioned  the  matter  of  reve- 
nue sharing.  It  does  not  seem  very  logical 
to  me  to  be  embarking  on  new  programs 
of  that  type  at  a  time  when  the  Federal 
Government  is  deeply  in  the  red. 

If  we  keep  this  up — and  apparently 
we  are  going  to  keep  It  up  for  the  new- 
budget  calls  for  $19  billion  more  in 
spending  over  what  we  have  been  spend- 
ing, and  that  does  not  include  recon- 
struction of  Indochina,  and  no  one 
knows  what  that  is  going  to  cost — the 
American  people  will  continue  to  be 
faced  with  ever-increasing  taxes  and 
ever-increasing  inflation,  or  both. 

The  figures  I  have  mentioned  in  these 
remarks  deal  vi'ith  the  administi-ative. 
or  Federal  funds,  budget.  On  a  unified 
budget  basis;  namely,  by  utilizing  the 
surplus  from  the  social  security  trust 
fund — the  deficits  are  not  as  great.  But 
it  is  improper,  in  my  judgment,  to  throw 
in  the  trust  funds  because  they  carmot 
be  utilized  for  the  general  operation  of 
the  Government. 


February  1,  1973 
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EXHIBPT   1 

JAN.  29,  1973 
[In  billions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year— 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

11973 

■  1974 

RECEIPTS 
Individual  income  taxes 

69.0 
29.0 

87.0 
37.0 

90.0 
33.0 

86.0 
27.0 

95.0 
32.0 

99.0 
34.0 

112.0 

37.0 

Total 

Excise  taxes  (excluding  highway). 

Estate  and  gilt 

Customs 

Miscellaneous    - 

98.0 

10.0 

3.0 

2.0 

2.5 

124.0 

11.0 

3.5 

2.3 

3.0 

123.0 

10.3 

3.6 

2.4 

3.4 

113.0 

10.5 

3.7 

2.6 

3.9 

126.0 
9.1 
5.2 
3.2 
3.5 

133.0 
9.4 
4.6 
3.0 
4.0 

149.0 
9.6 
5.0 
3.3 
4.1 

Total,  Federal  fund  re- 
ceipts  116.0 


1^3.0      143.0      134.0      119.0      155.0       171.0 


Fiscal  year— 


1968       1%9       1970       1971        1972     » 1973       i  1974 


Trust  funds  (social  security, 

retirement  highrt.iy) 33.0  44.0  51.0  54.0  60.0  71.0  65.0 

Tola! 154.0  188.0  194.0  188.0  209.0  225.0  256.0 

EXPENDITURES 

Federal  lunds 143.0  149.0  156.0  164.0  178.0  188.0  199  0 

Tiustluinis 36.0  36.0  40.0  48.0  54.0  62.0  70.0 

Total 179.0  185.0  196.0  212.0  232.0  250.0  269.0 

UniTied  budget  surplus  (+)  or 

deficit(-) -25.0  +3.1  -2.0  -24.0  -23.0  -25.0  -13.0 

Federal  lunds  dehcit -27.0  -6.0  -13.0  -30.0  -29.0  -34.0  -28.0 


Estimated  figures  by  Office  ot  ^'.^n^l£eme^t  and  Budget. 

DEFICITS  n  FEDERAL  FUtiDS  AND  INTEREST  Of:  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT,  1955-74  IfJCLUSIVE  FC8   1,  1973 

jln  billions  of  dollars] 


Surplus  (+) 

Debt 

Surplus  (+) 

Debt 

Receipts 

Outlays 

or  deficit  (-) 

interest 

Receipts 

Outlays 

or  deficit  (-) 

interest 

1955 

58.1 

62.3 

-4.2 

6.4 

1966  

101.4 

106.5 

-5.1 

12.0 

1956 

65.4 

63.8 

+1.6 

6.8 

1967 

111.8 

126.8 

-15.0 

13.4 

1957 

68.8 

67.1 

+1.7 

7.3 

1968 

114.7 

143.1 

-28.4 

14.6 

1958 

66.6 

69  7 

-3.1 

7.8 

1969 

143.3 

148.8 

-5.5 

16.6 

1959 

65.8 

77.0 

-11.2 

7.8 

1960 

l'!3.2 

156.3 

-13.1 

19  3 

I960 

75.7 

74.9 

+.8 

9.5 

1971 

133.7 

163.7 

-30.0 

21.0 

1961    

75.2 

79.3 

-4.1 

9.3 

1972 

148.8 

178.0 

-29.2 

21.8 

1962 

79.7 

86.6 

-6.9 

9.5 

1973  1 

154.3 

188.4 

-34.1 

24.2 

1963 

83.6 

87.2 

90.1 
95.8 

-6.5 
-8.6 

10.3 
10.7 

1974 > 

171.3 

199.1 

-27.8 

26.1 

1965 

90.9 

94.8 

-3.9 

10.3 

20-year  total 

2,039.5 

2,  272. 1 

232.6 

264.7 

'  Esl;m-ted  figurer 


Source:  Office  ol  Mansgenent  and  Budpet  and  Treasury  Department. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Act,  as  amended  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Overoblication-  of  an 
Appropriation 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law,  on  the  overobligation  in  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  "Forest  Protection  and  Utilization,"  For- 


est Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  1973;   to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Proposed    Authorization  of  Appropriations 
FOR  THE  Armed  Forces,  Fiscal  Year  1974 
A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appro- 
priations during  the  fiscal  year  1974  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels, 
tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  oth- 
er weapons,  and  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  and 
to     prescribe      the      authorized      personnel 
strength  for  each  active  duty  component  and 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  for  other 
purposes    (with    an    accompanying    paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  District  of  Columbia  Armorv 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Armory  Board  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Board, 
for  the  fiscal  year  1972  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Balance    Sheet    of    Potom.\c    Electric 
Power  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  vice  president  and 
comptroller,  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co., 
Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting,  pitfsuant  to 
law,  a  balance  sheet  of  that  company,  as  of 
December  31,  1972  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Report  on  International  Agreements  Ornrn 
Than  Treaties 

A  letter  from  the  A.ssistant  Le^al  Advi.ser 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  international 
agreements  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


Report  of  Comptroller  General 

.\  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Study  of  Federal 
Programs  for  Manpower  Services  for  the  Dis- 
advantaged in  the  District  of  Columbia," 
dated  January  30.  1973  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Report    on    Reclassitication    of    Land    or 
the  Heart  Mov.ntain  Irrigation  District 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  on  the  reclassification  of  land  of  the 
Heart  Movintain  Irrigation  District:  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  or  Joint  Federal-State  Land  Use 
Planning  Commission  for  Alaska 

A  letter  from  the  Federal  Co-chairman.  ai:d 
tlie  State  Co-chaiiman,  Federal-State  Land 
Use  Planning  Commission  for  Alaska,  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  that  Commission,  for  the  year 
1972  (With  an  accompanying  report  t :  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Proposed  Study  of  a  Certain  Segment 
OF   the  Oklawaha  Ri\xr 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmuting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  .study  of  a  certain  seg- 
ment of  the  Oklawaha  River  for  potential  ad- 
dition to  the  National  WiM  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  (with  accompanying  papers):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interio.  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  of  U.S.  Atomic  Enercv 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman  and  Members. 
U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Com- 
mission, for  the  year  1972  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Joint  Committee  oa 
Atomic  Energy. 
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PKotosED  Lecisi.atio.-.-  To  Avtiiof.izc  Apino- 
PRIATIONS  FOB  Fiscal  Year   1974 
letter      from      the      Chairman,      US. 
A-oriic   E:-.eruy  Comniission,  transmitting  a 
()ra|t  of  proposed  legislation  to  auiixirlze  ap- 
tions  to  the  Atomic  Eiiersy  Commis- 
,  and  tor  oiber  purposes  i  wuii  au  accom- 
:n^  paper);  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Energy. 

PORT  OF  THE  Federal  Judicial  Center 
Letter  from  Uie  Director,  the  Federal 
lal  Center.  Wisttrngtoa,  DC.  transmit- 
porsnant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Center. 
he  year  1972  (with  an  adtompanying  re- 
I :  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I  IST*lt-OF  RXTIPEMINr   BEKFFIT  PLAXS, 
DEPAaT-.LKUT   OF   La£OB 

!e;ter  from  the  Ass-.staiU  Secretary  cf 

r.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  regis- 

f  retirement  benefit  plans,  for  tliat  De- 

as  of  January   I,   1972    fwith  an 

panylng  document  i :  to  the  Committee 

or  and  Piibhc  Welfare. 

PDT.T  OK  Positions  in  Grades  GS-16, 

GS   17,  AND  GS   13  • 

letter   from    the    Chairmr'n.    US.    Civil 

ce  Commission,  transmitUiip.  pursuaiu 

a  report  on  positions  in  grades  G6-16. 

7,  and  G6-18,  for  the  calendar  year  1972 

an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Com- 

on  Po6t  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

PHO*>ECTrS    RlX.\TING    TO    SPACE    OCCUPIED    BY 
THE    SOCIAI.    SECtRITT    ADMINISTRATION 

etter  from  the  Acting  Adniinlstrator, 
ral  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
pursuant  to  la.v,  a  prcspectxis  relating 
ijace  presentiv  occupied  by  the  Social  Se- 
,•  Adm:nistra':c;i  and  by  tlie  Internal 
ne   Services'   Becional   Offife.   Chicago, 

111.  (Ui'.h  accompanying  papers) :  to  the  Com- 

mitt  ?e  on  Pviblic  Works. 

FROrpiED   LE'.USLATION   To   A.MEND    the    PtBLIC 

BvTLDiNGs  Act  or  13o3 
letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
Geni  ral  Services  Administration,  transinit- 
a  Jr&ft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
]  ublic  Biiildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amended, 
'or  other  purposes  i  with  au  accompany- 
paperi;    to    the   Committee   on    Pv-.bhc 


rpoi^T   fir 
/ 


tie 


new  England  Rf.cion.i, 

COMiilSSiOK 

letwr    from    the    Federal    Cochainnan, 
Eilgliiid  Regiar.ai  Comm.ssion.  Wash- 
DC.  trau£mitt:.5g,  pursuaiit  to  law, 
ijort  of  that  Coni.'n.iss;on,  for  the  fi-cal 
1972   (with  an  accompanying  report); 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
ON  Dispos.AL  OF  ForncN  Excess  Prop- 

BT    THE    VFTTSANS'    AdMINISTRATTOX 

[etter  from  the  Depu'y  Administrator, 
Administration.  Washington,  D.C  . 
»    pursuant  to  law,   a  report  on 
of  foreign  excess  property  by  that 
tration,  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  (v-ith 
a^<xnpanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
'  Affairs. 

3ED    On    POLLUnON    CPMPFN.SATION    .ACT 

OF   1972 
-t'er  from  the  Acting  A.^jistaitt  Secre- 
for    Congressional    Relations.    Depart- 
of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
legislation    to    impiement    the    Inter- 
Convention  on  Civil  Liability  for  Oil 
ion    Damage    and    the    International 
ticn  on  the  Establishment  of  an  In- 
ional  Ftmd  for  Compensation  for  Oil 
on  Damage    i  Aitti  accompanying  pa- 
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ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi-eskknt, 
unanimous  con.'^ent  that  the  rom- 
munlcation  from  Mr.  Marshall  Wri.sht, 
Acti]  ig  Assistant  Secretai-y  for  Congres- 
£lonil  Relations,  Departmoit  of  State, 


be  referred  jointly  to  the  Conimittoe  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  CoinmiUee 
on  Commerce. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  ,so  ordered. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  foUou-ing  report.s  of  committees 
V  ere  .submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON",  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ineiitr 

S.  267.  A  biU  to  abolish  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Admiiiistration 
iRfpt.  No.  y.3-11). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  38.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Air- 
v.ay  Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  to 
increase  the  U.S.  share  of  allowable  project 
coits  under  such  act,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
certain  State  tax.ition  of  persons  in  air  com- 
merce, and  for  other  piuT)0€es  iRept.  No. 
S3-12 . . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

A.s  in  executive  session,  the  foUowini,' 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
.submitted : 

By  Mr.  FULERIGHT,  from  the  Commit vee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

John  K.  Scan,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  the  Representative  of  the  United  States 
01  America  to  the  United  Nations  with  the 
raiik  and  status  of  .Ambas.^aclor  E?;traordinarv 
and  Plenipotentiary,  and  the  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  hi  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations; 

Kenneth  Rush,  of  New  York,  to  be  Deputy 
Se'.-ret-ary  of  State; 

Wilham  J.  Porter,  of  Ma.=sachu3ett-s.  a  For- 
ei;,-:i  Ser-.-ice  officer  of  the  class  of  career  min- 
ister, to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs: 

William  J.  Casey,  of  New  York,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs: 

Donald  Rumsfeld,  of  Ilhnois.  to  be  the 
t'  S-  Permanent  Representative  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador 
Extraordimry  and  Plenipotentiary; 

John  N.  Irwin  II.  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
ba.=sador  E.xtracrdinary  and  Plenipotentiarv 
to  Prance: 

John  A.  Volpe,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Italy;  and 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  OlBcer  of  the  Class  of  Career  Ambas- 
sador, to  be  Ambassador  at  Large. 

The  above  nominations  were  reported 
by  Mr.  Ftleright,  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  they  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  folio-wing  bUIs  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  3Ir.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania: 

S  685.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mamerto  C, 
Comia; 

S.  686.  \  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jean-Patrice 
Cotir^auldr 

S.  687,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Soccorso  M. 
Tecre  and  his  wife,  Bruna  Tecce;  aztd 


S.  668.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
Boccpila.  Reiered  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD : 
S.  689.  A  bill  to  amend  sectiou  35  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  with  respect  to 
the  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  sales, 
bonuses,  royalties,  and  rentals  under  such 
act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.    690.   A   biU   for   the   relief  of  Lngarda 
Losoya  Damlan-Buiz.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
^  mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROOKE: 
S.  631.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Santa  Eo- 
nanno  Merlino; 

S.  692.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  GtiHliermina 
Garcia: 

S.  693.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elizabeth 
Cheng; 

S.  694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel  Scares 
Df?  Medeiroe; 

S.  69.5.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alphonso 
Cunningham: 

S.  69G.  A  bill  for  ilie  relief  of  Christine 
Hadow: 

S.  697.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Agnese  Mo- 
(lano:  and 

S.  698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Milenka  Vuk- 
-anovich.  Refered  to  the  Committee  on  the 
J  udiciary. 

By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.   C99.   A   bill   for   the  rehef  of   Rodolfo 
Evangelista  Corpuz; 

S.  700.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eomeo  Farley 
Tanjuaquio;  and 

S.  701.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Benigno 
Domlao  Jacinto.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  702.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Flat  Top<; 
Wilderness,  Routt  and  White  River  National 
Forests,  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AiTairs. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  703.  A  bDl  to  control  Federal  spending 
by  requiring  an  annual  ceiling  on  expendi- 
tures and  new  obUgational  authority.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  704.  A  bill  to  restore  the  independence 
of  certain  regulatory  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Referred  to  the  Commit - 
tt?  Oil  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  70.5.  A  bill  to  provide  employroeut  op- 
portunities in  pubUc  service  for  unemployed 
persons,  to  assist  States  and  local  communi- 
ties   in    providing    urgently   needed    public 
services,  and  for  other  purpo«?es.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Putdic  Wel- 
fare. 

Bv   Mr.   MONDALE    (for   himself,    Mr 
Cranston,   Mr.  Kennidy,   Mr.   Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  706.  .\  bill  to  provide  for  au  additional 
vear  of  authorization  for  programs  under  the 
E^oiiomic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Referred 
to  tlie  Conimittee  on  Labor  aiid  Public  Wei- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFP  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Macncson. 
Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Cook)  : 
S.  707.  A  bill  to  estabUsh  a  Council  of 
Consumer  .'Vdvisers  in  the  E.xecutive  Office  of 
The  President,  to  establish  an  independent 
Consumer  Protection  Agency,  and  to  author- 
i?;e  a  program  of  grants,  in  order  to  protect 
and  serve  the  interests  of  consumers,  and  fcr 
other  purposes.  Referred,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, jointly  and  simultaneously,  to  the 
Committees  on  Commerce  and  Government. 
Operations,  with  the  provl."!o  that,  when  one 
committee  reports  the  bill,  the  other  will 
have  45  days  In  which  to  rep<»t  or  the  ot^her 
committee  will  be  deemed  dlsAar^d  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  WJl. 
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By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968.  Referred,  by  unanimous  consent, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
HtiMPHREY,  and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S.   709.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  the 
availability  of  certain  proposed  agency  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  710.  A  bill  to  prohibit  fines  for  crossiiit; 
unlawful  picket  lines; 

S.  711.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  with  respect  to  election  of  rep- 
resentatives; 

S.  712.  A  bill  to  amend  the  national  emer- 
gency provisions  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  1947,  so  as  to  provide  for  dis- 
solution of  injunctions  thereunder  only  upon 
settlement  of  disputes;  and 

S.  713.  A  bin  to  provide  for  strike  ballots  in 
certain  cases.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  714.  A  bill  to  increase  the  rates  of  duty 
on   prepared   and   preserved   pineapple   and 
concentrated  pineapple  juice.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  715.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,    and    Cosmetic    Act    to    regulate    the 
amounts  of  lead  and  cadmium  v.  hich  may  be 
released  from  glazed  ceramic  or  enamel  din- 
nerware.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  Mr.  Biirdick,  Mr.  Fong, 
Mr.  GuRNEY,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Mathias, 
Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr, 

TtTNNEY)  : 

S.  716.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  235  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
appellate  review  of  sentences  imposed  In 
criminal  cases  arising  In  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WEICKER    (for    himself   .and 
Mr.  Gt;RNEY)  : 
S.  717.  A  bill  to  repeal  tlie  bread  tax  on 
1973  wheat  crop.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
oii  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia: 
S.  718.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
relating  to  the  conduct   of  pvblic   demon- 
strations; 

S.  719.  A  bill  to  limit  the  nuthoritv  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
respect  to  the  levying  and  collecting  of  cer- 
tain taxes;    and 

S.  720.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  National  Cap- 
ital Planning  Commission  ai^.d  to  transfer 
certain  of  its  functions  to  the  District  of 
CoUimbia.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
tlie  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fannin)  (by  request)  : 
S.  721.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1974,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr,  SCOTT  of  Virginia: 
S.  722.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  State  from 
levying  Income  taxes  on  nonresidents  of  the 
State.  Referred  to  the  Committee   on   the 
Jttdiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hath- 
away, Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Young  ) : 
S.  723.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Health  Care  Delivery,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  724.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Marcos  Rojoo 
Rodriguez.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


S.  725.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  construct  three  floodwater 
channels  for  flood  prevention  and  other 
purposes  In  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Basin, 
WUlacy,  Hildalgo,  and  Cameron  Counties. 
Texas.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By    Mr.    BENTSEN    (for   hhnself,    Mr. 
AFOt'REZK.  $.\r.  Beale,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Brock.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Btrd,   Mr.   DoMENici,   Mr.   Haskell, 
Mr.    Inouye,    Mr.    Humphrey,    Mi-. 
McGovERN.    Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Nunn. 
Mr.  Rai^iddlpk,  and  Mr.  Yolng)  : 
S.  726.  A  bill  concerning  the  allocation  of 
water  pollution  ftmds  among  the  States  m 
fiscal   1973  and   fiscal   1974.  RefciTed   to  tiiC 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS : 
S.  727.  A  bill  to  amci.d  the  Iniernal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allo-A"  a  deduction  for 
expense   inctirred   by   a   taxpayer   in  making 
repairs  and   Imprrvements  to  his  residence. 
Referred    to    the    Committee    on    Finance. 

S.  728.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  ba?ed  upon  the  cost  of  livi!ii_- 
in  certain  States:  and 

S.  729.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  a  tax  a 
portion  of  the  income  of  individuals  not  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government  v.ho  live 
in  a  State  in  which  Federal  employees  re- 
ceive an  allov. ance  ba.^ed  on  living  costs 
and  conditions  of  enviro!:iiie:it  Referred  :o 
tiie  Commtte?  on  Finance. 
By  Ml-.  BARTIETT; 
S.  730.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Eleaiior  R. 
I>ip.  Refen-ed  to  tJie  Committee  on  the 
JudKiar\ . 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD : 
S.    731.    A    bill    for    the    relief   of    Micliatl 
Ainamcluiku  Ojiikwu.  Refen-ed  to  11  e  Com- 
mitice   on   the   Judiclarv. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  732.  A  bill  for  t!ic  relief  of  Cora:-oii  F. 
Me.-ina.  Referred   to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  C.FIFFIN: 
S.    733.    A    hill    for    the    relleT    of    Jame.s 
Francis   Keoiigh.   Referred    to    the   Commlt- 
l:-e  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
GvRNry,    and    Jlr,    Chiles  I  : 
S.  734.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of    liie    Interior    to    establish    the    Man    lii 
Space   National   Historic  Site  at   Cape   Ken- 
nedy.   Fla.    Referred    to   the    Commitiee    on 
I.'iUrior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.   7:<5.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and   improve 
tiie   Older   Americans   Act   of    1965.   and   for 
Oilier   pr.rjjo.ses.   Referred  to   the   Committee 
o:i    Labor   and   Public   Welfare. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Gravel. 
Mr.     Hart.      Mr.     HumphrilY,     Mr. 
Hi-CHES,    Mr.   J.avits.   Mr.   Mondale. 
Mr.    MusKiE,    Mr.    McGovrrN,    Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Pastorf.  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Steven- 
son,  and   Mr.   Williams  i: 
S.  736.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research  for 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  alienation  among 
American  workers  and  to  provide  for  pilot 
projects  and  provide  technical  assistance  to 
find  ways  to  deal  with  that  problem,  and  for 
other  purpo-ses.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Put)lic  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  737.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrea  ^Ion- 
tano.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  tlie  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr,  Case,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Javets,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Tvnney,  and 
Mr.  Weickfr)  : 


S.  738.  A  bill  to  e-tabli=h  and  support  State 
Inspection  programs  for  auto  emission  con- 
trol systems.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE     (for    h.imself,    Mr. 
BiDEN,   Mr.    Brooke,    Mr.    Case,    Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
Mr.  J.Avrrs,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Moss. 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ribicoff, 
Mr.  TuNNrv.  and  Mr.  Weicker)  : 
S.  7j9.  a  bill  to  allow  use  of  highway  fund? 
for  any  transportation  Improvemciits  neces- 
sary to  avoid  air  pollution  dangerous  to  pub- 
lic health,  and  to  prohibit  higinvay  projects 
which  may  create  air  pollt.tion  dangerous  to 
public  health.  Referred  to  the  Committee  o:i 
Piiijlic  Works. 

By   Mr.   WILLIAMS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Javit.s,  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Bentsfn,  Mr.  Highes.  Mr.  Mon- 
dale, Mr.  Pell,   Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Mr. 
Nelson) : 
S.  740.  A  bUl   to  extend   the  program  for 
liealth  services  for  domestic  agricultural  mi- 
grant  workers.   Referred   to   the   Committee 
on  Labor  and  Ptiljhc  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BIBLE: 
S.  741.  A  bill  to  permit  American  citizei  3 
to  hold  gold.  Referred  to  the  Committee  oa 
Banking,  Hou-eing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  742.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  Siates  Code  to  provide  civil  remedies 
to  victims  of  racke'.eering  activity  and  theft, 
and  for  otlicr  purposes.  Referred  to  tiie 
Committee  on  the  Judlrlary, 

By   Mr.   FONG    (for"  himself   and   Mr, 
Fa.nnin  »  : 
SJ.  Res.  48.  A  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish  a   National  Commission   on   Social   Se- 
curity.   Referred    to    the    Committee    on   Fi- 
nance. 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Ml.  MANSFIELD: 

S.  68;t.  A  bill  to  amend  section  35  o." 
the  Minciiil  Ler.sLng  Act  of  1920  with  re- 
sjiect  to  the  disposition  of  the  proceeds 
cl  .sale.s,  boniLscs.  royalties,  and  rentals 
under  such  act.  Reierred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affans. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  the 
Department  of  the  Inteiior  is  one  de- 
partment of  the  Government  which  doe-- 
not  operate  in  the  red.  Mineral  develop- 
ment is  big  business.  According  to  the 
statistics  pubhshed  in  February  1972,  ol 
the  Geological  Survey.  Conservation  Di- 
vision cumulative  production  from  min- 
ing operations,  all  Federal  and  Indian 
U.nds  amounted  to  SI  139.295.835,  with  a 
cumulative  royalty  value  of  $36,676,499. 

Cost  of  reclamation  and  any  compen- 
sation for  degradation  of  the  immediate 
environment  because  of  the  exploitation 
oi  dcveloinncnt  consideicd  necessary  fo; 
the  iiiilional  wcllare  is  not  figui-ed  into 
the  balance  sheet. 

By  all  odds,  the  local  populations  which 
sulfer  envi.onmenlal  detriment  sliould  be 
comijcnsiited  ar.d  made  as  v  hole  as  can 
be  under  tl:e  circumstances  oi  neccssaiy 
surface  mining  operations. 

The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  nov.- 
provides  that  37 'j  pei'cent  of  all  moneys 
received  from  sales,  bonuses,  royalties, 
and  relltal^  of  public  huids  under  thrt 
act  be  p  id  to  States  or  subdl^  i.->ions 
thereof  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance oi  public  roads  or  for  the  support 
of  public  .school  or  other  educational  in- 
stitutions, with  52 '2  percent  to  be  paid 
into  the  general  reclamation  fund  esiub- 
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li  Jied  undei-  tlie  Reclaaialion  Act  of  1902. 
X  ooeys  going  into  the  generai  reclama- 
ti  311  fund  are  not  credited  to  reclamatiati 
ii  ogTams  in  such  States  on  the  basis  of 
rrineral  revenue  from  tliat  State.  The 
?TmaiDing  10  percent  is  credited  to  mis- 
c(  naneous  receipts. 

The  bin  wliich  I  intioduce  today  would 
n  edit  90  percent  of  sucli  moneys  to  the 
Elates  which  are  being  exploited  for 
r«clamation  and  reconditioning  lands 
dtznaged  by  surface  mining  operations 
and,  thereafter,  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  public  roads  or  for  the 
.-ii  pport  of  pubUc  schools  as  the  legisla- 
Ci  les  of  each  State  may  direct. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
di  .^k  and  ask  that  it  be  apprcpnately 
n  f  erred.  , 

The  PRESIDE^CT  pro  temjwre.  With- 
o\;t  objection,  the  bill  will  be  received 
ai  id  appropriately  referred. 


toj 
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ByMr.  DOMINICK: 

S.  702.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Flat 
T^ps    Wilderness.    Routt,    and    White 

ver  National  Forests,  in  the  State  of 
Colorado.  Referred  to  the  Committee  o!i 
Ji  ttuim  and  Insular  Affairs. 

^fr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  ^m  introducing  on  behalf  of  myseK  and 
distinguished  colleague  Senator 
FioYD  K.  Haskell,  a  bill  to  establish  a 
PI  It  Tops  Wilderness  Area  in  the  Routt 
ai  d  White  River  National  Forests  in 
Oilorado.  This  bill  would  designate  212.- 
716  acres  as  part  of  our  n.iiion.il  \Tilder- 
n(  ?s  .«;ystem. 

Tiiis  legislation  would  give  permanent 
tv  Idemess  protection  to  one  of  the  most 
mpgnificent   de   facto   wilderness   areas 

Colorado.  It  would  encompass  the  ex- 
isting Plat  Tops  Primitive  Area.  In  addi- 
ti(  m  to  the  interesting  geology  of  the 
White  River  Plateau,  the  area  provides 
hilntat  for  many  species  of  wildlife. 
Ainong  them  are  elk,  mule  deer,  black 
btar,  bighorn  sheep,  bobcat,  coyote, 
bi  dger,  fox,  beavei-.  marten,  mink,  wea- 
se ,  snowshoe  rabbits,  blue  grouse,  mf- 
fkd  grouse,  white  tailed  ptarmigan, 
et  gles.  hawks,  and  migratory  water  fowl. 
Tl  lere  are  more  than  30  high  moun- 
ts ja  lakes  in  the  area,  and  several  excel- 
le:  It  trout  streams,  including  the  South 
Ft  rk  of  the  White  River,  which  is  con- 
st lored  to  be  one  of  the  best  streams  in 
th  B  State  for  native  cutthroat  trout. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  S.  1441,  which 
wi  Ls  introduced  by  Senator  Allott  and  me 
01^  April  1,  1971.  That  bill  was  introduced 

order  to  provide  a  departing  point  for 
hdarmgs  in  an  effort  to  bring  together 
it  e  views  and  plans  of  various  groups  and 
in  jividuals.  The  bill  that  passed  the  Sen- 
ate  on  October  10,  1972.  provided  for  an 
ax  >a  of  202,000  acres. 

One  of  the  areas  that  was  excluded 
fr  wn  S.  1441  was  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Wfiite  River.  The  question  of  whether 
fh  B  South  Fork  should  be  included  has 
b€  en  the  subject  of  continuing  discussion. 

Mr.    President,    the   area    designated 

of  1  on  the  Forest  Seri'ice  map  referred 

in  the  bill  contains  10,718  acres  and 

intended  to  include  the  South  Pork 
the  White  River.  This  area  contains 
ISfe  acres  of  patented  land  rn  two  tracts, 
s«  me  of  which  is  developed  with  buildings 
aiid  other  structures.  The  qaestion  of 
w|iether   to   Include   this   area   centers 


around  the  available  water  resouices  and 
its  relatioii&hip  to  Uoe  development  of  the 
vast  oil  shale  deposits. 

The  sentiment  in  favor  of  including 
this  area  is  overwhelming.  There  is  no 
ai-gument  that  tlie  South  Fork  of  the 
White  River  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  unspoiled  trout  streams  in  the  world. 
I  am  also  mhidful  that  the  Wilderness 
Act  specifically  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  authorize  prospecting  for  w  ater 
resources,  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  new  reseni-oirs.  power  projects, 
water  con.seniation  works,  transmission 
lines,  and  other  facilities  within  a  wil- 
(ierne.'js  area  if  needed  in  tlie  public  ir.- 
lerest. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  backgrond.  I 
feel  that  the  area  involving  the  South 
Fork  of  the  White  River  should  be  fully 
ronsidered  at  the  time  of  hearings,  and. 
accordicgly,  I  have  included  it.  I  do  not 
wisli  to  limit  the  use  of  this  water,  if  it  is 
tlie  only  practical  source  for  the  future 
development  of  oil  shale.  However,  the 
Wilderness  Act  provides  the  neces.=ar>- 
protection. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing represents  the  202,000  acres 
previously  considered  in  S.  1441,  which 
passed  the  Senate  late  in  Uie  92d  Con- 
gre.ss.  toeether  with  an  additional  10.716 
rtcres  to  include  tlie  South  Fork  of  tlie 
White  River — for  a  total  of  212,716  acres. 

I  ask  that  this  bill  be  appropriately 
referred  and  that  it  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  jirinted  in  the  Record,  as 
f  ollow  s : 

S.  702 

Be  It  enacted  b.v  the  Senate  and  Honae  of 
R<:;}resenlalivcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  ConiireM  asuembled.  Tliat  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  3ib)  of  the  WUdpr- 
iiess  Act  of  September  3.  1964  (78  Stat.  891). 
the  area  classified  as  the  Flat  Tops  Primi- 
tive .'Vrea.  with  the  proposed  additions  thereto 
and  decisions  therefrom,  as  generally  de- 
plct.ed  on  a  map  entitled  "Flat  Tops  Wilder- 
ness— Proposed."  dated  December  20.  1972. 
which  Is  on  tile  and  available  for  public 
inspection  iu  the  office  of  the  Chief,  Forest 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  hereby 
designated  as  the  Flat  Tops  Wildernef., 
uiihia  and  as  a  part  of  the  Routt  and  White 
River  National  Forests,  comprising  an  area 
of  .approximately  213,716  acres. 

Sec.  2.  Aa  soon  as  practicable  after  this  Act 
takes  eSect,  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculmre 
shall  f.le  a  map  and  a  legal  description  of  the 
Flat  Tops  Wilderness  with  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Comjnlttees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, aiid  such  description  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  Included  in  thi^ 
Act:  Provided,  I'.oitever,  That  correction  of 
clericiil  and  ij^pographlcal  errors  in  such 
legal  descripUou  axMi  map  may  be  made. 

SiC.  3.  The  Flat  Tops  WUderne:^  shall  be 
adiutnidtercd  by  tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
i:i  accordance  with  the  provlsious  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  governing  areas  designated  by 
that  Act  as  wilderness  areas,  except  that  any 
reference  iu  such  provisions  to  tl'.e  effective 
date  of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed 
xo  be  a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

Skc.  4.  TTie  previous  classiacation  of  the 
F^at  Tops  Primitive  Area  is  hereby  abolished. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  tlie  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  <Mi\  Dominick) 
in  introducing  a  bUI  to  establish  a  Flat 
Tops  \ViIden-:es.s  .Area  in  Colorado. 


Tlie  Senate  has  already  recognized  tlie 
need  to  protect  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent areas  in  Colorado.  8.  I44I,  an  act  to 
designs*  the  Flat  Tops  Wilderness,  was 
passed  by  this  body  last  session.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  no  action  was  taken 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  are  introducing  this  legislation 
a  sain  today  and  are  looking  forward  to 
early  approval.  Assuming  this  bill  is  ulti- 
mately referred  to  the  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  I,  as  chairman  of 
(hat  subcommittee,  plan  to  hold  hearings 
ou  the  proposal  early  in  the  session. 

Tliere  is  some  disagreement  on  the 
proper  boundaries  of  the  wilderness.  The 
legislation  which  passed  Jie  Senate  last 
year  did  not  include  the  wild  Sooth  Fork 
of  White  River,  Colo.  This  portion  ha.s 
been  added  to  last  year's  202,000  acres  in 
our  bill,  bringing  the  total  to  212,716 
acres.  Many  Colorado  people  also  want 
to  include  the  Patterson  Ci'eek  area  of 
approximately  12,000  acres,  and  the 
Trout  Creek-MandeU  Creek  area  of  ap- 
proximately 8,000  acres.  Possibly  these 
.should  be  included. 

This  will  be  explored  when  the  bin  i.« 
considered  by  the  subcommittee. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  the  effoit 
to  protect  the  wild  beauty  of  Colorado 
for  future  generations.  As  our  urban 
areas  continue  to  grow,  more  and  more 
people  are  realizing  the  need  to  "escape  ' 
to  the  wildeiTiess  areas  where  tliey  can 
ciierish  the  beauty  of  the  land.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  make  those  areas  avail- 
able lo  tlie  people  of  Colorado  as  well  at 
to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 


ByMr.BELLMON: 

S.  703.  A  bill  to  control  Federal  spend- 
in?  by  requiring  an  annual  ceiling  on 
expenditures  and  new  obhgational 
•authority.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
■on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  section  8 
of  aaticle  1  of  the  Constitution  provides 
that  the  Congi-ess  shall  have  power  to 
raise  and  collect  taxes  and  to  pay  the 
debts.  The  Constitution  fui-ther  provides 
that: 

No  money  shall  be  draw  from  the  Tteastiry 
but  In  Consequence  of  Appropriations  made 
by  Law. 

Plainly  it  was  the  intent  of  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  for  the  Congre-ss  to  make  th'' 
decisions  relating  both  to  the  raising  and 
spending  of  money.  Over  the  years  tlie 
Congress  has  gradually  failed  in  meeting 
tliis  responsibility,  and  now  we  axe  in  the 
awkward  position  of  losing  much  of  this 
responsibility  to  the  executive  branch. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  ci-eate  a  new  and  improved 
mechanism  for  the  appropriation  proces.<; 
and  better  enable  the  Congress  to  fully 
assert  its  constituticmal  role  over  the 
rapidly  expanding  Federal  budget. 

This  bill  is  intended  tdasast  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congresa  in  u  jdat  effort  to 
lM)ld  Federal  spending  tai  line  with  the 
Nation's  needs  and  our  ability  to  pay. 

One  need  only  review  the  astonishing 
record  in  Federal  Income  and  spending 
in  order  to  quickly  determine  tZiat  re- 
forms in  the  appropriations  process  are 
drastically  needed.  Let  me  briefly  Illus- 
trate the  problem  lest  we  lose  sight  of 
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what  has  happened  in  this  area.  Fed- 
eral tax  cf^Iectlons  amoimtetf  to  IS.l 
billion  in  1949  and  949.4  MBlon  to  1959. 

In  1960,  the  Government  collected  $T7.7 
billion.  Receipts  totaled  $193.T  billSBS  in 
1970  under  tiie  unified  bucket  concept  in 
w  hich  trust  funds  are  alsO'  Incfuded  along 
with  revenues.  This  fiscal  year,  1973,  Fed- 
eral receipts  are  estimated  to  total  ap- 
proximately $223  biDion. 

Let  us  now  compare  Federal  sirending 
for  those  same  yeai-s.  1940,  $9  billion; 
19C0,  $75.5  billion;  1970,  $19«.5  billion; 
and  in  fiscal  year  1973  spending  will  be 
approximately  $250  billion  even  after 
the  administration  has  Indulged  tn 
wholesale  cuts  of  congressional  apijro- 
priattons  through  the  impoundment  of 
various  Federal  programs.  Despite  the 
increase  in  collections  each  year,  we  have 
witnessed  growth  in  the  national  debt 
during  this  23-year  period.  Our  national 
debt  is  rapidly  approaching  the  one-half 
trillion  dollar  mai^.  This  national  debt 
has  not  only  fueled  inflation,  it  has 
severely  damaged  the  international  sta- 
bility of  the  American  dollar  and  has 
hampered  the  ability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  cope  with  current  problems. 
Interest  alone  on  the  Federal  debt  this 
year  amounts  to  well  over  $23  billion.  Mr. 
President,  just  Imagine  what  could  be 
accomplished  if  this  sum  were  available 
to  solve  the  domestic  problems  which 
confront  this  Nation  in  education,  health, 
housing,  or  the  environment. 

But  one  must  ask:  What  does  all  this 
mean  for  the  average  Ajxierican  taxpay- 
er? We  must  view  these  figures  in  human 
terms.  In  my  view,  our  Nation  faces  a  fis- 
cal crisis  which  affects  every  American. 
For  example,  over  10  percent  of  the  aver- 
age American  family's  taxes  go  each  yeai' 
just  to  pa^''  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  Our  Federal  fiscal  policy  lias  had  a 
devastating  impact  on  tliose  pcrsoiis  with 
fixed  incomes,  acquired  savings,  and  in- 
surance. It  does  not  take  an  expert  tn 
eeonomies  to  realize  that  excessive  Fed- 
eral spending  has  accelerated  the  cost 
of  living  for  all  Americans. 

It  is  Imperative  that  the  93d  Congress 
act,  and  act  decisively  tliis  session  to 
rectify  the  dangerous  situation  created 
by  continual  Federal  spending  far  in  ex- 
ces  of  income. 

Within  recent  weeks,  we  ha\'e  heard  an 
uproar  from  the  Congress  over  the  ad- 
ministration'a  practice  of  impounding 
appropriated  funds  in  an  ^oit  to  con- 
trol Federal  spending  for  this  fiscal  year. 
Measures  have  been  urtroduced  to  pro- 
hibit the  execi»tr\e  from  engaging  in 
tills  practice,  ana  hearings  are  presently 
being  conducted  on  a  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Ervin.  I,  too,  share  the  concern 
expressed  by  many  that  Congress  should 
exercise  primaiy  control  of  fiscal  mat- 
ters, and  in  so  doin^,  act  as  a  "watchdog* 
over-  the  Federal  budget.  My  bill,  if  en- 
acted, would  assist  the  Congress  in  re- 
asserting this  histoiic  role  by  providing  ' 
the  Congress  with,  new  rafichanisms  to 
make  this  pi-ocess  function  better.  How- 
ever, the  present  fiscal  eri^ia  demanded 
immediate  action  to-  hold  federal  sueisd- 
inc  at  a  resMBAhie  level.  The  President 
has  dmae  this,  and  under  these  ccxuli- 
tions  I  support  him.  The  conditions 
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which  led  to  this  state  of  affairs  need  to 
bechanced. 

The  real  i&sue  is  who  is  going  to  umtrol 
Federal  expeidiEurea — the  CenaBas  or 
the  President.  In  my  view,  if  thecSigress 
has  properly  met  Its  responaibUky  by  as- 
sertinc  restraint  over  the  FMeral  badeet, 
then  the  adminifftration  would  never 
have  Jelt  the  necesaity  to  engage  in  the 
withholding  of  congressional  appropria- 
tions. Linked  with  any  measure  to  re- 
strict the  executive's  impoiindment  prac- 
tices must  also  be  the  enactment  of  new 
and  improved  procedures  in  the  appro- 
priation piT>ces5  in  order  to  better  enable 
the  Congress  to  control  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  proposal 
v\hich  I  am  today  introducing  as  one 
such  major  needed  improvement.  Brief- 
ly, my  bill  would  bring  about  the  follow- 
ing changes: 

First,  with  the  submission  of  the 
budget,  the  Pi'esident  would  recommend 
to  the  Congress  two  limitations — a  ceil- 
ing on  Federal  expenditures  and  net 
lending,  and  a  limitation  on  the  total 
amount  of  new  obligational  authority 
and  loan  authority  to  be  made  available 
for  that  fiscal  year. 

Second,  before  the  appropriations 
process  can  begin,  the  Congress  must  es- 
tablish these  spending  ceilings. 

Third,  this  proposal  would  require  that 
once  these  limitations  are  adopted  by 
Congress  and  signed  by  the  President, 
they  would  not  be  subject  to  modification 
except  by  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  In  effect,  the  process  is  the 
same  as  overriding  a  Pi-esidential  veto. 

Pomlh,  if  appropriations  made  during 
the  fiscal  year  exceed  the  congressionally 
adopted  spending  limitations,  the  PiTsi- 
(fcnt  would  then  be  authorized  to  pro- 
portionately reduce  spending  on  all 
budget  items  with  the  exception  of  the 
foilowing:  interest,  veterans'  benefits  and 
services,  payments  from  social  insurance 
trust  funds,  social  services  grants  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
military  retirement  pay. 

This  is  not  an  entirely  new  approach 
to  the  problem  of  runaway  Federal 
spending.  In  fact,  a  similar  proposal  was 
adopted  by  the  %nate  last  October  with 
passage  of  the  Jordan  amendment  to  the 
debt  ceiRng  bill.  I  believe  that,  if  enacted, 
this  bill  would  go  far  in  establishing  fis- 
cal reiiponsibillty  without  smTendering 
to  the  President  tlie  historical  role  that 
the  Congress  has  traditronally  exercised. 
In  additron,  it  would  help  restore  a  meas- 
ure of  fiscal  integrity  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Jessen  the  possibility  for  a  tax 
increase,  and  avoid  the  temptation  for 
the  President  to  wield  power  indiscrinri- 
natelv  and  witfrout  regard  for  congres- 
sional spending-  piiorities.  I  can  not 
ovei-enrphasize  that,  with  these  nev  pro- 
cedures, the  Congress  will  be  able  to  re- 
tain jui-isdiction  of  its  constitutional  re- 
.<;ponsibiIity  to  conti-ol  the  Federal  purse 
stiings.  Certainly,  the  concept  of  an 
annual  spending  ceiling  is  an  idea  whose 
lime  has  come. 

Eiiaclment  of  a  ceiling  ou  expeudiiuieii 
and  appropriations  before  Uie  appropi  ia- 
tions  process  begins  would  refjuire  Con- 
gi-ess  to  continuaUj-  monitoi"  the  level  of 
approprin  tama  to  liokl  the  total  at  or  be- 
low ilie  i-cilirit  i^nd  liojxnully  withm  an- 


ticipaied  rer\-enues.  Such  constajit  atten- 
tion to  the  Nation '&  fiscal  ceuditieri  is  an 
important  step  toward  greater  Uveal  re- 
sponsitaiiity.  States  and  Bnaudpalitie." 
follow  this  practice.  So  do  swEcessfui 
busmess  enterprises  and  mifllons  of 
American  families  as  they  ptan  the 
household  budget.  The  Federal  Govern - 
meut  cannot  forever  continue  on  its  cm- 
rent  financial  comae  without  cei-tain 
economic  catasUophe. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  ercstinc  pi-ac- 
tices,  the  Congress  has  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  We  can  say  "yes"  to 
every  gioup  that  comes  to  us  with  a  re- 
quest for  more  money,  and  then  point 
an  accusing  finger  at  the  administration 
when  groups  come  to  us  asking  why  tlie 
full  amount  appropriated  haa  sot  been 
released  for  spending.  Frankly,  this  .lys- 
tem  seems  not  only  unfair  but  downrifrht 
hypocritical  and  callous. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  former  Go\'emor 
of  a  State  which  once  faced  financial 
chaos  but  wlilch  now  operates  in  a  fis- 
cally responsible  aiannei-,  I  know  thai 
government  can  put  its  fin«nri«vl  bou.'^o 
in  order.  I  know,  also,  that  goverancnt 
ofBcials  need  certain  tools  and  rntratnt.^ 
to  help  them  resist  the  constant  pres- 
sures to  do  more  and  more  and  tax  Jess 
and  less.  Craigress  needs  these  tools  and 
restraints  now.  Based  on  tiiis  premise,  I 
urge  immediate  action  upon  this  pro- 
posal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consmt  that  my  bill 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  tiie 
COTKlusion  of  my  remarlcs. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa.« 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoFU,  as 
lollows: 

S.  703 

Be  it  enacted  ity  the  Senate,  and  Hoii<e  of 
Repreaentativas  of  the  Unittd  States  oj 
America  in  Cwrgrcas  assembled.  That  thii 
Act  may  be  cited  a.<;  the  Fiscal  Respensi- 
bUity  Act". 

AH^xvAh  CEiLmcs  OM  BSPEiM)rrr»Es  .i?»n  Nsvr 

OBLICAl  lONAI.  itUTBORXIT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  After  the  subnuosioB  »f  the 
BudRet  of  the  United  Sracen  CwmiiMiit 
and  ■span  recommendation  of  th«  Prasuten: 
for  each  fiscal  yew  (beglimlng  wit*  she  Hs- 
cal  year  ending-  Jnne  3»,  1974) .  rh«  Coo-7«ss 
shall,  by  law,  prescribe  a  llnut  on — 

(I)   the  total  amount  of  e^rpeTwBcnpfs  ajr' 
net  lenrftng  to  be  maxte  by  tlie  tT!itT*(j  gta-i 
GoTunment  diirtng  sucli  Sscal  ycrar.  and 

(?)    the  total  amount  at  new  a^ligtitii^a 
nnThority   and    loan    authority   t»  k«    n^d«> 
available  for  strrh  fl«ra!  year:  Provt4»d 
no  cli.inge  in  .i   liniitntioii   once  i  .~t»i>liHii 
lor  the  fiscal  year  by  the  proviAions  of  tj,. 
'titjsection  shall  be  niade  escept  Viy  an  ailL-r- 
;UtTe  vote  of  two-thirds  of  tlie  memlMrsh:- 
of    the    House    of    Representantres    zatt   •  Je 
.Senate  present  and  voting. 

tb(  (1)  NotwithstgwidirtT  the  pnw  isi'ins  o; 
,iny  other  law.  the  President  :«h*Jl.  m  acrortt- 
ance  with  par.igraph  (2).  res.-n;«  ivmtn  €.%- 
pendUure  and  net  lendtng-  durinir  •a«ii  Oscal 
•ear,  from  appropriations  or  other  oi>il|ra- 
tional  authority  otherwise  mad*  availBb:>' 
.-uch  .^mounts  as  may  he  ncoe^^.iry  »o  keep 
pTjienditures  and  net  lendlnc  diu-uig  V.te  t-- 
cal  year  withui  the  ILmit  on  xJue  tcsai  aaoiint 
prescribed  for  the  fiscal  year  pcBSMast  to 
,iiiM«etio*i  (a)  ( 1). 

(2>  In  carrying  out  the  pron~,iaiia  mt  i»ava- 
i-apii  tl)  for  any  Oseal  y«ar.  t&e  PmMen' 
iiall  rcser-.-*  amoonts  jwuyw  Untirtrty  team 
.ipproprtationa  or  other  obilfvtloBai  aaSkor- 
iiV  available  for  -such  r^.^cal  year  for  all  pmm- 
MTana  nid  actiTltlcs  at  tlie  Gowianem 
(Oihc-r  than  expenditures  lor  iiitere.st.  vei- 
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.IV!,'  bejiefits  and  oer;  ices,  pa;,  nieuis  from 
ial  Insurance  trust  fluids,  social  service 
mts  under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
t  and  military  retirement  pay). 
CI  (1)  Notwitlistandiug  the  provisions  of 
S"  other  law,  the  President  shall,  in  accord- 
re  with  paragraph  (2),  reserve  from  the 
.V  obUgatlonal  and  loan  authoricy  for  each 
al  year  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
y  to  keep  the  new  obligaiional  authority 

I  loan  authority  for  the  fiscal  year  within 
'  limit  on  the  total  amo'.nit  prescribed  for 
■  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  subsection  ( a)  {2 1 . 
e  amounts  so  reserved  are  hereby  rescinded 
of  the  close  of  such  fiscal  year.  Within  90 
3  after  the  close  of  such  fiscal  year,  the 
sident  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Consress 

tifying  the  amciuics  reserved  pursuant 
this  paragraph. 

2)  In  carrying  out  th°  pro-  uloin  of  para- 
( 1 )   for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Pre.sideut 

II  reserve  amounts  proper:  ionately  from 
V  ObUgatlonal  authority  and  loan  author- 
made  available  for  such  fiscal  year  for  all 

and  activities  of  tlie  Government 
I  her   than   for   expenditures   for    interest, 
t  Brans'    benefits    and    services,    payments 
social  Insurance  trust  funds,  social  serv- 
grants  under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
;  Act  and  military  retirement  pay) . 
)  In  the  administration  of  any  program 
o  which — 

)  the  amount  of  expenditures  or  obliga- 
for  any  fiscal  year  is  limited  pursuant 
ubsection  (b)  or  (o,  and 
)    the  allocation,  grant,  apportionment, 
other   distribution   of   funds   among   re- 
Is    required    to    be    determined    by 
of    a    formula     Involving     the 
int    appropriated    or    otherwise    made 
liable  for  distribution  for  such  fiscal  year, 
amount  available  for  expenditure  or  ob- 
ion  (OS  determined  by  the  President  pur- 
to  subsection  (b>  or  (C) )  shall  be  sub- 
luted    for    the    amount    appropriated    or 
rwise  made  available  in  the  application 
the  formula.  ' 

3.   (a)   Except  ps  pro- ided  in  subsec- 

(b),  it  shall  not  be  in  order.  In  either 

House   of   Representatives   or   the  Sen- 

to  consider  any  bill  or  Joint  resolution 

appropriations    for   any    fiscal   year 

with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

1974,   prior   to   the   date   of   the   enact- 

of  a  law  prescribing,  pursuant  to  sec- 

2.  a  limit  on  the  total  amount  of  ex- 

ures  and  net  lending  to  be  made  by  the 

States  Government  during  such  fls- 

year  and  a  limit  on  the  total  amount  of 

obUgatlonal  and  loan  authority  to  be 

available  for  such  fiscal  year. 

3)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with 
»ect   to  any   appropriation  requested   by 

President  If,  In  submitting  the  request 
such  appropriation,  the  President  certl- 
that  an  emergency  requires  the  prompt 
of  legislation  making  such  appro - 
tlon. 

:)   Subsection  (a)  shall  not  be  construed 
jreclude  the  holding  of  hearings  or  other 
by  any  committee  of  the  House 
Representatives    or    the    Senate,    or    any 
t  committee  of  the  two  Houses,  with  re- 
t  to  proposed  expenditures  and  proposed 
ObUgatlonal  authority  and  loan  author- 
set  forth   In  the  Budget   of  the  United 
Government  submicied  by  the  Presi- 
for  any  fiscal  year. 
1)   This  section  Is  enacted  by  the  Cou- 
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1 1  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  pow- 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sei*atlves,  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of 
House,  respectively,  or  of  that  House 
which  they  specifically  apply,  and  such 
BhaU  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extfcnt  that  they  are  Inconsistept  therewith: 
ant 

(2j   With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 


tional right  of  eiiher  House  to  chauf^e  such 
rules  (as  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  cap 
of  any  other  rule  of  such  Hou-e, 


By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S   704.  A  bill  to  restore  the  independ- 
ence of  certain  regulatory  agencies  of  the 
Federal   Government.   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

s;p<RATION-     OF    REC.VL.ATORY    COMMISSIONS 
FROM    THE    EXECfTIVE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Pre?ideiit,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
restore  the  independence  of  certain  regu- 
latory agencie.s  of  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

ICnown  as  the  "Regulatoiy  Agencies 
Independence  Act,"  this  is  a  greatly 
strengthened  and  expanded  version  of 
S.  448.  which  I  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  on  which  7  days  of  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
separate  completely  the  operations  of 
seven  regulatory  commissions  from  the 
executive  branch  with  respect  to:  the 
formulation  and  submission  of  their 
budgets:  the  clearance  of  information 
requests  under  the  Federal  Reports  Act; 
the  control  of  litigation:  the  appoint- 
ment and  tenure  of  commission  chair- 
men and  vice  chairmen:  the  submission 
of  legislative  recommendations:  and  the 
apportionment  of  funds  under  the  Anti- 
deficiency  Act. 

The  se\ei\  regulatory  commissions 
which  are  covered  by  the  legislation  are: 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  original  bill  S.  448 
provided  only  that  these  commissions 
transmit  their  estimates  and  requests  for 
appropriations  directly  to  the  Senate  and 
House.  Such  requests  were  to  be  in  addi- 
tion to,  and  not  in  Lieu  of.  proposals 
transmitted  by  the  OMB. 

The  hearings  brought  out  the  facts 
that  these  "arms  of  Congress,"  which 
Congress  intended  to  be  independent, 
with  quasi-legislative  and  quasi-judicial 
powers,  were  being  subjected  to  the  ex- 
ecutive budget-cutting  process  tlie  same 
as  executive  departments  and  agencies, 
and  that  in  many  cases,  notably  that  of 
tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Secuiities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
their  functions  and  effectiveness  were 
being  impaired  by  the  refusal  of  the 
OMB  to  give  them  what  they  urgently 
need  to  do  their  invcstigatiie  and  regu- 
latory work. 

Tlie  legal  justification  for  the  execu- 
tive exerting  this  power  is  found  in  a 
little  remembered  provision  in  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1939  which  Included 
these  agencies  in  the  definition  of  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  covered 
In  the  Budgeting  and  Accounting  Act 
and  other  statutes. 

It  is  the  Intent  of  this  bill  to  reverse 
this  situation  and  to  separate  the  com- 


missions completely  from  the  executive 
budget  process  and  remove  any  leverag, 
in  law  over  their  budget  formulation  anc'l 
submission.  t 

The  hearings  also 'disclosed  that  the 
OMB  was  using  its  budgeting  powers  and 
authority  under  the  Antideficiency  Acl 
(31  U.S.C.  665)  to  affect  the  number  and 
quality  of  commission  personnel,  the  or- 
ganization of  commission  offices  and  in 
some  instances  special  programs  and  in- 
ve.stigations. 

Thus,  in  developiiig  this  legislation, 
v.e  found  It  necessary  to  take  the  com- 
missions out  from  imder  the  apportion- 
ment control  section  of  the  Antidefi- 
ciency Act  and  substituting  therefor  the 
authority  in  the  Comptroller  General  to 
assure  that  the  regulatory  commission  is 
complying  with  other  sections  of  the  act. 

The  hearings  fm  ther  brought  out  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  was  in  the 
position  to  control  and  influence  the  pur- 
suit of  litigation  by  the  independent  coin- 
missions  and  that  such  commissions  were 
required  to  have  Justice  lawyers  rather 
than  their  own  in  many  situations,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  appeals.  This 
provided  just  another  facet  of  execu- 
tive branch  control  of  operations  and 
policymaking  by  arms  of  Congress. 

In  addition,  as  we  all  have  known  for 
years,  the  independent  commissions  were 
required  to  submit  their  legislative  state- 
ments and  recommendations  to  the  OMB 
for  approval  before  they  came  to  Con- 
gress This  was  apparently  a  practice 
ti-iat  emerged  dming  the  days  of  the  New 
Deal  without  any  legislative  authority. 
So.  this  needs  to  be  remedied. 

Testimony  at  the  hearings  indicated 
that  there  may  be  developing  too  close  a 
relationship  between  commission  chair- 
men and  Executive  Office  staff  represent- 
ing the  President.  The  law  permits  ap- 
pointment of  chairman  by  the  President 
without  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. We  felt  that,  if  the  President  is  to 
"have  his  own  man"  directing  a  com- 
mission, we  should  be  able  to  look  into 
his  qualifications  and  policies  in  the  new 
role  as  chairman. 

Finally,  after  many  days  of  hearings 
into  the  operation  of  the  OMB  imder  the 
Federal  Reports  Act,  we  were  amazed  to 
find  that  very  special  and  essential  sur- 
veys, questionnaires,  and  inquiries  by 
regulatory  commissions  into  corporate 
activities  had  to  be  cleared  by  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB — who  relied  heavily  on 
business  advisory  committees  for  his 
clearance  decisions.  Industry  was  in  the 
OMB  right  at  the  start  of  a  commission's 
inquiry.  We  felt  this  practice  not  to  be 
consistent  with  Congress  intent  to  make 
these  regulatory  commissions  independ- 
ent. Accordingly,  the  proposed  bill,  takes 
them  out  from  under  the  Federal  Reports 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  American  Law  Divi- 
sion, dated  December  15,  1972,  in  which 
are  cited  all  the  code  references  where 
the  Executive  has  po^-ers  over  the  op- 
erations of  the  commissions,  be  placed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

I  also  ask  tinanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  the  bill  to  restore  the  Independ- 
ence  of   rejulatory   agencies,    which   I 
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have  introduced,  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum and  bill  were  ordered  to  be 
,jriuted  in  the  Recohd,  as  fono\vs: 

PBOPOSED     AilEKDiltl^T     OF     S.     448     SO     iS     TO 

WnHCHAW     EEUUL.-.ionY     AG^.NCiia     FaoM 

IliECUTIVE  CONTBOL 

Rei'erence  is  made  to  our  recent  discustiou 
;  this  su'Jject  matter  and  our  letter  to  you 
respecting  our  understanding  of  the  areas 
to  be  reser ached.  A  copy  of  our  letter  is  en- 
■  losed  in  which  we  list  sia  subject  areas  for 
i  xaniinatiou.  We  have  checked  the  index  to 
ihe  U.S.  Code  under  several  htadings  for 
.^nations  to  pertinent  provisions,  and  have 
:;:p.de  some  examination  of  Indexes  to  ex- 
1  outive  orders  for  references  to  orders  touch- 
ing on  the  areas  under  consideration;  how- 
ev«r,  with  respect  to  executive  orders  we 
l':av«,  due  to  the  time  limitation,  relied 
l.irgely  ou  an  examiuatiou  oX  those  orders  set 
cut  K  notes  under  sections  of  the  U.S.  Code. 
Citaiiona  are  presented  below  undier  the 
iieadiugs  of:  (A)  Ge:ieral,  and  (B)  ^elected 
Regulatory  Agencies. 

A.    GEXEHAL 

1.  Budgeting  supervision  by  tlie  Officer  of 
Management  and  Budget : 

(,a)  31  U.S.C.  sees.  2,  II,  11,  15.  10,  18,  21,  22. 
23,  24. 

(b)   31  U.S.C.   sees.    581.   665,   669,    1151. 

(.0)   E.O.  6715.  31   U.S.C.  sec.   11  note. 

(d)  Keorgauization  Phui  1  of  1939,  Part  1, 
sec.  1,  and  Mess.ige  of  President  (his  com- 
ment on  Executive  Office  of  President)  5 
App.  U.S.C.  noie. 

{•)  Heorganizaiion  Plan  2  of  1970,  31  U.S.C. 
see.  16  iiote. 

(1)  B.O.  9384,  31  U.S.C.  sec.  21  note. 

2.  IMaposition  of  Legal  cases  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice: 

(»)  2«  U.S.C.  sees.  514-a20. 

3.  LegisUtiive  recommendations  supeirvl- 
sions  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

■We  recall  your  .staling  that  this  is  covered 
by  a  circular  of  the  Bureau  oi"  the  Budget 
of  1»3».  We  recniested  a  copy  of  the  1938  cir- 
cular which,  however,  was  not  in  the  material 
sent  ns.  There  was  a  circular  of  November  15, 
1937  (Circular  No.  344)  which  requires  sub- 
mission to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  of  rec- 
ommendations and  reports  concerning  pro- 
posed or  pending  legislation.  A  copy  of  tliis 
circular  and  others  sent  us  by  the  Office  of 
IManagement  and  Budget  are  enclosed. 

4.  Approval  of  investigations  and  surveys 
jiiVQlving  more  than  ten  persons  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget: 

^a)  44  U.S.C.  sec.  3509. 

5.  Designation  of  Commission  Chairman  by 
thA  President. 

Bio  general  provision  is  found  for  designa- 
tion of  a  commission  chairman  by  the  Presi- 
dent. We  liave  examined  the  law  concerning 
the  several  Ludependent  agencies  listed  in  the 
United  States  Government  Organization 
Manual  1972  1973  beglunliig  on  page  372  and 
estending  through  page  538  and  find  that 
these  laws,  with  a  few  exceptions,  provide  for 
the  nam  hi  g  of  a  chairman  by  the  President. 
We  pro^■ide  pertinent  citatioi:?  below  to  Se- 
lected Regulatory  Agencies. 

6.  Other  aciIvUics  rcgulared  or  controlled 
by  the  E.tecutlre: 

(a)  The  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942.  44 
use.  sees.  3501-3511.  gives  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  the  right  to  review 
and  control  with  re.-^pect  to  Federal  Report- 
mc;  Services. 

The  above  area-s.  we  believe,  represent  the 
major  encroacluaents  on  the  independence 
of  regulator>-  agencies.  These  encroachments 
are  fuUy  discussed  by  Commissioner  Everette 
Maclntyre  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
in  an  addre.5s  before  the  Capitol  Hill  Cliapter 
of  the  Federal  Bar  A.?.':Ociatioii,  Wa.shiiiiiton, 
DC,  J.iiiuary  16,  1969.  A  copy  oi  his  address 


on  thrit  occasion  "Rcr^Tlatory  Independence. 
Faciual  or  PancifuT*  is  enclosed. 

B.     SSX.ECTSI>    BEeVUkTORY    AOENCIES 

We  have  e.xainined  the  law  with  respect  to 
'hirteen  agencies  for  provisions  which  would 
r-e*Ta  pertinent  To  the  six  areas  of  interest 
Holed  above  un«ler  part  (A)  and  list  below 
citatioirs  for  your  examination.  Tlie  citations 
are  li.-^ed  in  numbered  paragraphs  which  cor- 
respond to  the  numbering  m  part  (.A)  above. 
No  provisions  were  located  for  areas  1,  3.  and 
4. 

Aiomii:  Energy  Commisilon 

2.  42  U.SC.  sees.  2210(h).  2224.  2271.  2280. 
2281.  2282. 

5   42  U.SC.  ^ec.  20.T1. 

6.  lOther  activities  regulated  or  conticiltd 
by  the  Executive)  : 

(a)  42  U.SC.  sees.  2032.  2036,  20a7,  2202, 
E.O.  9«1<  and  9829.  42  U.S.C.  sec  2031  note. 

(b)  E.O.  10841,  42  C  S.C.  sec.  2153  note. 

icy  E.O.  11057,  10899,  42  U.S.C.  sec.  2162 
note. 

(d)  ro  11477.  42  use.  sec.  2187  note. 
Ciiil  Aeronautics  Board 

5.  49  use.  sec.  1321  and  notes. 

«i.  49  U.S.C.  sec.  1321  and  notes. 
fqi.'Ut  Employment  Ojtportunity^omniission. 

2.  42  U.S.C.  sees.  200Oe-4(f)  i6):  2O00e-5'e). 

5.  42  U.S.C.  sec.  20003-4(8). 

6.42  U.S.C.  sec.  2000e-4(a). 

Eederul  CQtiimii.iiifations  Comnimiss'on 

■2.  47  U.S.C.  sec.  401. 

5.  47  U.S.C.  sec.  154. 

C.  47  U.S.C.  sec.  154. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

2.  46  U.S.C.  sees.  828.  1114. 

5.  Reorgaiuzaiiou  Plan  of  1951 — 26  F.R. 
7315^  75  Stat.  840,  5  U.S.C.  App.  Plan  of  IGCl 
No.  7. 

6.  Same  as  abo".  e. 

Federal  Power   Commission 
2.  16  use.  sec.  825m (a). 
5.   16  use.  see.  792. 
G.   16  use.  sec.  792. 

Federal   Rrscric    Board 

5.  12  U  S.C.  sec.  243. 

6.  12  U.S.C.  sees.  241.  242,  249. 

Federal    Trade   Comvtixsion 
2.  15  U.S.C,  sees.  45,  49,  50.  58,  84,  65.  68d, 
C8h,  C9f,  691,  70e,  TOi,  1194;  P.L.  92-573,  sec, 
22(a)     [Consumer   Product   Safety   Act— Iii- 
Jtuiciive  Enforcement  and  Seizure]. 

5.  15  U.S.C.  sec.  41. 

6.  15  U  S.C.  .sec.  41. 

Interstala   Commerce   Commission 

2.  49  use.  sees.  12(1),  16(101,  (12i. 
19ail),  20(9),  43,  44,  45,  319,  322h,  919,  1017. 
26(k). 

5.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  198P.  34 
Fed.  Reg.  15783,  83  Stat.  859,  49  U  S  C.  sec. 
11  note. 

C.  49  U.S.C.  sec.  11. 

National  tabor  Reluiiwis   Board 

5.  29  U.S.C.  sec.  153(a). 

6.  E.O.  10918  sec.  3,  28  U  S  C.  sec.  141  note 
29U,S.e.  sec.  153(a),  (d).E.O.  11482  sec.  7(Ci, 
29  U.S.C.  sec.  171  noie. 

OC'  i-iUiiicnal  Safety  and  Health  Rcviex 

COIHTlLUiSiOll 

2.  29  U  S.C.  .sec.  663. 
.■5  29  U  S.C.  s«=?.  661. 
f    29  U  S.C.  sec.  6S1. 

Rrvegotiation    Bead 

5.  50  U  S.C.  App.  sec.  1217. 

6.  a(J  U.S.C.  Jipp.  sec,  1217. 
ii«n^ri.'ies  and  Exchange  Commtanioii 

2.  3  5  use.  <er .  78u  ( e ) ,  78bbto,  79r  :  , 
Bua-4 1 . 

5.  Reorgani?a,ion  Plan  'So.  10  of  1950.  15 
PR.  3175,  64  star.  1265,  15  U.SC.  sec.  78d 
note;  78bbb. 

6.  15  use  sec   78d;  78bbb. 


C.   OTHER 

1.  Creation  in  General  Account iiig  c;lice  of 
authority  to  review  budgets  submitted  by 
regulatory  agencies. 

We  see  no  constitutional  Lmpediments  to 
enactiueia  of  legislation  (.ranting  to  the  Gtn- 
erai  Accuuuling  Oillce  auihority  to  reviiiw 
budgetj  submiiied  by  the  independent  regu- 
latory agencies.  There  ia  ionie  question,  liow- 
ever,  as  to  The  power  of  Coi.sre.se  to  iiLsulaie 
coRimi.'isioners  of  tlie  independent  regulatoi'v 
agencies  irom  removal  by  the  Pre-iulent. 
these  issues  are  dtscubf.ed  in  a  vol.ime  «<£  we 
■-i.r.duig  on  loan;  Cu.shmaa.  !/.<?  lncffie:uleiti 
Reg'Malijrii  Conimiiiiin.t,  Part  VI,  -The  Con- 
-Titutional  Sratus  ci  the  Indepijudent  Rej^u- 
:arory  Commissions,'  1941.  .Also  enclcsed  are 
1  copy  of  Hump/trey'i  EiccTitor  v.  Vraied 
S'Cte.<.  295  US.  6)2  (1935i.  a  copy  ol  a  !a.w 
review  article,  Maclntyre.  r/ie  Szaiiu  c/ 
RcgtO.atory  Independence.  29  Fed.  B.  J.  i 
1 196^1 .  and  a  copy  of  a  selevted  b)bhc;jrra,phy 
Irom  the  Ash  Council's  Report:  The  PresiJ- 
dent'>  Advisory  Council  ou  Exennive  Orua- 
;iiiaiion.  .4  New  Regulatory  Framework,  fic- 
.iiert  on  Selected  Independent  Regulatory 
Agent:ien.  1971.  The  rccommeadationji  oi  ilie 
Atjii  Council  are  diKCUaced  in  the  loilowiiig 
law  review  articles:  Proceedin(;s  o/  Uuj  .Vu.- 
tionai  IiLstunte  on  yew  Tecliiiiq.ua  m.  Si  gu- 
latm^  BusUies:^:  The  A.ili  CouncU'i  Recom- 
meiuiatiojis  Held  on  April  J^  end  17,  1S71. 
23  Adniin.  L.  Rev.  321  iJune  1971);  and  S'jm- 
fioaium  cm  Federal  Rtgulatorfj  A<fene)e:i  A 
Response  to  the  Asli  Report,  j7  'Vipgiiiia  L. 
Rev.  925  (Sept.  1971). 

2.  Infonnation  ou  the  regulation  and  .ip- 
^ortioning  of  funds  appropriated  to  *;ie 

(a)  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

(b)  Library  of  Congress. 

(0)  General  Accounting  Office. 
id)    Botanical  Gardens. 

(ei    U.S.  SeuAie. 

(f)  U.S.  House  of  Repreoeui&tivc:. 

(g)  Smithsonian  Institution. 

All  oi  the  above  agencies  except  the  Sm-tli- 
-■ouian  are  in  the  Leei.sla-..ive  Branch  oi"  the 
Government.  The  Smithsonian  is  carried  in 
The  Depariment  of  Interior  Appropriation 
vrliich  seems  to  place  It  in  the  Exerukive  De- 
partment. We  have  cci4Tacted  the  Budget  Ol- 
ACMi  here  at  the  Library  oi  Coi.^ress  lur  in- 
ioruiation  on  v.liat  restraints,  if  any,  arc 
e.vercised  by  Uie  E.Kecuu\e  in  the  matter  of 
^portioning  appropriated  funds  We  were 
referred  to  31  U  S.C.  sec.  0(1^,  and  it  wa- 
stated  to  us  that  in  tlie  Legislative  Brancii 
the  agency  liead  is  charged  wiUi  t!ic  appor- 
uonjjQg  responsihility  while  in  vhe  Bsieeuuve 
Braacii  the  apponicnint;  is  by  Uie  OiUcfcr  ci 
Management  and  Budget. 

D.   PHEP.IRrO   riATEKULS.   ETC. 

Copies  of  all  Items  referred  'to  a'jc-p  src 
eu'-'Icjf>ed. 

Hugh  P.  Feicf, 
Georcc  a.  COo'TtXI.C. 
LegisJatirc  Attor.-ii  _  •• 

S.  704 
Be  it  enncted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho'Mr-  cf 
Ri  preventatives  oj  the  United  Staies  of  Amer- 
ica in  CoTigrcss  a.->sembled.  That  this  Act  mav 
be  cited  as  the  "Regulatory  Agencies  Indc- 
peiidence  .\ct". 

SUBMISSION'     or     BVDGFT     rsTIlUTSS      DIEECTIV 
TO    CONC.RJtSS 

SBC.  2.  fa)   Section  206  of  the  Budget  and 

Aocounting    Act.     1921     (31  USC.    15i.    is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Striking  out  '"So"  and  Inserting  ni 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  Na)  Eaeept  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
no":  and 

CJ)  by  adding  at  the  end  'here';f  the  fcN 
'owing  new  subsection : 

"(b)  Each  of  the  folloxrbig  ttgetxitn  ahnll 
transmit  Its  estimates  and  requests  fov  Mgu- 
lar,  BupplementPl.  and  deiiclcnoy  appropria- 
tions directly  to  the  Senate  and  Houte  ci 


2)16 


P  ^prcsciitaiiver, :  ihe  Civil  Aeronaut  us  Board, 
ci  e  Fedeial  Communication-S  Commission. 
t!  e  Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eial  Power  Commi?:.sioR.  the  Federal  Trade 
C  )mmission.  llie  Iiiterstate  Commerce  Com- 
rrisslon,  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
C  immlssion.  Such  estimates  and  requests 
si  all  reflect  the  ji-d^rment  of  the  ppency  con- 
c<  rned  and  shall  not  be  chaneed  at  the  direc- 
ti  >n  of  any  other  agency  of  the  Government. 
E  timfltes  and  requests  transmitted  piirsu- 
ai  t  to  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to, 
ai  d  not  in  lieu  of.  estimates,  requests,  and 
pi  opoeals  transmitted  pursuant  to  any  other 
pi  ovislon  of  this  title." 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  207  of 
sich  Act  (31  U.S.C.  16)  is  amended  by  in- 
se  rting  after  "shall  have  authority'  a  comma 
ai  d  the  following:  "except  as  otherwise  pro- 
riled  in  section  206(b).". 

(c)  The  amendments  madj  bv  this  .section 
si'  all  apply  with  respect  to  budgets  and  re- 

jtiests  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  thereafter. 

I^K;ISL.*TIVE   nECOMMENDATIO:;S   NOT   StEJF.Cr 
TO  CLEARANCE 

Sec.  3.  Any  communication  to  Cof.arre=5 
respecting  leglslatioii,  made  by  the  Civil 
Ai  ronaiitlcs  Board,  the  Federal  Conimunica- 
tli  ins  Commission,  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
m  sslon 
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or  1934  (47  U.S.C.  154)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sertlon: 

"(p)  Nothwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law — 

"(1)  in  any  civil  action  the  Commission 
Is  authorized  to  act  in  Its  own  name  and 
through  Its  own  attorneys;  and 

■■(2)  attorneys  for  the  Commission  shall 
supervise,  and  may  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Commission  conduct,  litigation  in  any  civil 
action  to  which  the  Commission  is  a  party." 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

(1)  in  any  civil  action  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Comml.'^slon  is  authori/pd  to  act  In  Its 
own  name  and  througli  its  own  attorneys; 
and 

(2i  attorneys  for  the  Coninii.ision  shall 
supervi.se.  and  may  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Commission  conduct,  litigation  in  any  civil 
action  to  v.hlch  the  Commission  is  a  party. 

(d)  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  is  fimended  by 
adding  at  the  end  ihereoi  the  fuUo.viug  new 
subsection: 

"(m)  Nol.vithsti^ndir.g  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

"(1)    in  any  civil  action  the  Commission 

is  authorised   to  act   in   its  own   name  and 

the  Federal   M:iritime  Comml.s,sion,      fhrough  it  own  attornevs:  and 

Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Federal-^  '(21  "  attornevs  for  the  Commi.-sion  shall 

Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce      supervise,  and  mav  in  the  discretion  of  the 
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Commission,  or  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,   shall   not   be  submitted   to.  or 
subject  to  chhnge  bv.  the  Office  of  Man- 
ement  and  Budget  or  any  other  authoritr. 

ri.EARAN'CE    TO    OBTMN     INf  i_.?.MATIOX     NUT 
BEOriRED 

Sec.  4.   (a)   Chapter  35  i.r  t:t'.e  44,  Uidtc-d 
es  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  in  the  first  paragraph  of 
ion  3502,  immediately  after  'General  Ac- 
counting Office",   a  comma  and  the  follow- 

"the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Fed- 
1  Communications  Commission,  the  Fed- 
Maritime  Commission,  the  Federal  Pow- 
Commlsslon,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
the  Inter.state  Commerce  Commission. 
Securities  and   Excha'ige  Commissi  .>n,"; 
tid 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  e:;d  thereof  the  fol- 
ing  new  section: 

3512.  Exemption  of  regulatory  agencies 
Any   determination    to   collect    informa- 
n,  any  plan  or  form   to  be   used   in  the 
llectlon  of  information,  and  the  collection 
information,    by    the    Civil    Aeronautics 
the    Federal    Communications    Com- 
Isslon.  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission. 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Federal 
Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Cbmmlsslon,  or  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  shall  not  be  submitted,  or  sub- 
to  the  approval  of.  the  Office  of  Manage- 
n|ent  and  Budget  or  any  other  atithorlty." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  35.  Im- 

n^edlately  preceding  section  3501.  Is  amended 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

w  Item: 

"3512.  Exemption  c>f  regtilatory  agencies." 

CONTROL    OF    L1TIC.\T10K 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)   Section  201  of  the  Federal 

latlon  Act  of  1958  (49  U  S.C.  1321)  is 
E^nended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  jllowlng  new  subsection: 

(d)  Nothwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
%tslon  of  law — 

(1)   In  any  civil  action,  the  Board  Is  au- 
thorized to  act  In  its  own  name  aitd  through 
s  own  attorneys;   and 

"(2)  attorneys  for  the  Board  shall  super- 
tjlse,  and  may  In  the  discretion  of  the  Board 
conduct,  all  litigation  In  any  civil  action  to 
irhlch  tl»p  Board  Is  a  party." 

(2)  Section  1008  of  such  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
:  488)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Board  or 
I  he  Administrator,  as  the  case  may  be."  and 
i  nsertlng  l^leu  thereof  "the  Administrator '. 

(b)  Secjilon  4  of  the  Coniirttnications  Act 
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Commission  conduct,  litigation  in  any  civil 
action  to  which  the  Commission  is  a  party." 

lei  Section  4  of  the  Securities  E;cchange 
Act  of  1934  (15  use.  78di  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subjection: 

"(c»  Kovv.iihstai^ding  any  olhcr  provision 
of   law— 

"(1)  In  any  civil  r.ction  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  act  In  Us  o.via  name  and 
throtigh  Its  own  attorneys:  and 

"(2)  attorneys  for  the  Commission  shall 
stipervlse.  and  may  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Commission  conduct,  litigation  in  any  civil 
action  to  which  the  Commission  is  a  party." 

(f)(1)  Sectioii  17  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  use.  17)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"( 13)  Nof.\  ithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

"(A)  in  any  civil  action  the  Commission 
is  authorized  to  act  In  Us  own  name  and 
through  Its  own  attorneys;  and 

"(B)  attorneys  for  the  Commi.=;.sion  shall 
supervise,  and  may  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Commission  conduct,  litigation  In  any  civil 
action  to  which  the  Commission  is  a  party." 

(2)  Section  2323  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
and  fourth  paragraph;  by  striking  out  "The 
Interstate  Commerc*  Commission  and  any" 
in  the  second  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Any";  and  by  inserting  "Interstate 
Commerce"  before  "Commission,  in  which  " 
in  such  second  paragraph. 

(g)  Section  310  of  the  Federal  Pov.-ef  Act 
(16  use.  82511    Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  ";  LITIGATION"  imme- 
diately after  "EMPLOYEES  '  in  the  section 
heading; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"Sec.  310.';  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  .iny  other  provision 
of  law — 

"(1)  In  any  civil  action  the  Commis.=iion 
Is  authorized  to  act  in  its  own  name  and 
through  its  own  attorneys:  and 

"(2)  attorneys  for  the  Commission  shall 
supervise,  and  may  In  the  discretion  of  the 
Commission  condtict,  litigation  In  any  civil 
action  to  which  the  CommLssion  Is  a  party." 
(h)  Section  2348  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  ".  other  than  proceedings 
to  review  orders  cf  the  Federnl  Communica- 


tions Commission  or  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission"  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "(other  11  an  stu  ;i  Com- 
missions)" after  "The  agency"  wlicre  it  f.i'oi 
nppears  In  the  second  sentence. 

(I)  Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  any  civil  action  commenced  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but,  in  any 
civil  action  commenced  before  such  date  in 
which  the  Board  or  any  commission  referred 
to  In  such  amendments  or  such  subsection 
has  an  interest,  attorneys  for  that  Board  or 
such  commission  (as  the  case  may  be)  may. 
by  leave  of  the  court,  appear  as  a  friend  of 
the  court. 

APPOINTMFNr    AND    TENURE    OF    AGENCY    CHAIR- 
MAN   AND    VICE    CHAIBMAN 

See  C.  (a)  Section  201(a)(2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1321 
(a)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "desig- 
nate annually"  In  the  last  sentence  and  In- 
serting in  lien  thereof  "appoint,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,";  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following; 
"Any  member  appointed  as  chairman  or  vice 
chairman  shall  serve  as  such  until  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  (except  that  he  may  continue  to  serve 
as  chalrm.TU  or  vice  chairman,  as  the  case 
may  be.  for  so  long  as  he  remains  a  member 
and  his  succes.sor  as  chairman  or  vice  chair- 
man has  not  taken  office) .  In  considering  any 
nomination  to  the  office  of  chairman  or  vice 
chairman  the  Senate  shall  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  qtiallfications  of  the  nomi- 
nee. An  individual  may  be  appointed  as  a 
member  at  the  same  time  he  is  appointed 
chairman  or  vice  chairman." 

(b)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  154(a) )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "one  of,  whom  the  President 
shall  designate  as  chairman"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "one  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed chairman  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
A  commissioner  appointed  as  chairman  shall 
serve  as  such  until  the  expiration  of  his  term 
as  a  commissioner  of  the  Commission  (except 
that  he  may  contUiue  to  serve  as  chairman 
for  so  long  as  he  remains  a  commissioner 
and  his  successor  as  chairman  has  not  taken 
office) .  In  considering  any  nomination  to  the 
office  of  chairman  the  Senate  shall  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
nominee.  An  Individual  may  be  appointed 
as  a  conunlssloner  at  the  same  time  he  is 
appointed  chairman.". 

(c)(1)  One  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  appointed  un- 
der section  102  Of  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 7  of  1961  (75  Stat.  840)  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  shall  be  appointed  chairman  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  A  commissioner  ap- 
pointed as  chairman  shall  serve  as  such  until 
the  expiration  of  his  term  as  a  commissioner 
of  the  Conmilsslon  (except  that  he  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  chairman  for  so  long  as  he 
remains  a  commissioner  and  his  successor  as 
chairman  has  not  taken  office).  In  consid- 
ering any  nomination  to  the  office  of  chair- 
man the  Senate  shall  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  qualifications  of  the  nominee. 
An  Individual  may  be  appointed  as  a  com- 
missioner at  the  same  time  he  is  appointed 
chairman. 

(2)  Subsection  (bi  of  such  section  102  is 
no  longer  effective. 

(d)  (1)  The  first  sentence  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  792) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that  follows 
"consent  of  the  Senate,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
as  chairman  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  The 
commissioner  so  appointed  shall  serve  as 
chairman   until   the   expiration  of  his  term 
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as  a  commissioner  of  the  Commission  (ex- 
cept that  he  may  continue  to  serve  as  chair- 
man for  so  long  as  he  remains  a  commis- 
sioner and  his  sticcessor  as  chairman  has 
not  taken  office)  In  considerhig  any  nomi- 
nation to  the  office  of  chairman  the  Senate 
.sliall  give  careful  consideration  to  the  quali- 
fications of  the  nominee.  An  individual  may 
1)6  appointed  as  a  commissioner  at  the  same 
time  he  Is  appointed  chairman.". 

(2)  Section  3  of  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 9  of  1950  (64  Stat.  1265)  is  no  longer 
effective. 

(e)(1)  The  fourth  sentence  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  41)  la  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  President  shall  appoint  a  chair- 
man from  the  Commission's  membership, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate;  and  the  Commissioner  so  appointed 
shall  serve  as  Chairman  until  the  expiration 
of  his  term  as  Commissioner  (except  that  he 
may  continue  to  serve  as  Chairman  for  so 
long  as  he  remains  a  Commissioner  and  his 
successor  as  Chairman  has  not  taken  office ) . 
In  considering  any  nomination  to  the  office 
of  Chairman  the  Senate  shall  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
nominee  An  individual  may  be  apolnted  as 
a  Commissioner  at  the  same  time  he  is  ap- 
pointed as  Chairman." 

(2)  Section  3  of  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 8  of  1950  (64  Stat.  1264)  is  no  longer 
effective. 

(f)(1)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Securhles  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934  (15  U.S.C.  78d)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  President 
shall  appoint  a  chairman  from  the  Commis- 
sion's membership,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate;  and  the  commis- 
sioner so  appointed  shall  serve  as  Chairman 
until  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  commis- 
sioner (except  that  lie  may  continue  to  serve 
as  Chairman  for  so  long  as  he  remains  a  com- 
missioner and  his  successor  as  Chairman  has 
not  taken  office).  In  considering  any  noml 


INDEPENDENCE    IN    APPORTIONING 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  3679  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes of  the  United  States  (31  U.S.C.  665)  is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
(1),  Immediately  after  "the  Jvidiciary.".  in- 
sert the  following:  "an  independent  regula- 
tory agency,". 

(2)  The  fifth  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
(2)  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following;  "but  does  not  incltide  an 
Independent  regtilatory  agency '. 

(3)  In  subsection  (g).  Immedlat<ly  after 
"the  judiciary.",  insert  "an  Independent 
regulatory  agency,". 

(4)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(])(1)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  review  from  time  to  time 
actions  taken  by  each  Independent  regula- 
tory agency  under  this  section.  The  Comp- 
troller General  shall  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  he  considers  appropriate  to 
such  agency  whenever  he  determines  that 
such  agency  is  not  complying  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  or  is  able  to  Improve 
its  admlnjitration  of  this  section.  Any  such 
determln|[tlon  or  recommendation  shall  be 
promptly  reported  to  Congress. 

"(2)  When  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'Independent  regulatory  agency'  means  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  re.spect  to  appropriations 
made  for  fiscal  year  1975  and  thereafter. 


are  also  afflicted — still  thi.s  administra- 
tion presumes  to  congratulate  itself  on  a 
current  trend  toward  full  capacity  in  the 
economy.  And  at  the  same  time  that  it 
seeks  to  erase  a  pa.st  record  of  incredible 
mi-smitnagcment  ti.at  jn'oduced  an  un- 
precedented situation  of  e.scalating  infla- 
tion and  exten5ive  recession,  this  ad- 
ministration apparently  would  now  .^^eek 
to  avoid  its  full  responsibility  to  contin- 
ually monitor  developing  signs  of  infla- 
tionary pressure  that,  with  a  ren3wal  of 
impulsive  fiscal  and  monetary  manage- 
ment policies,  coula  lead  to  an  economic 
downturn  in  1974. 

NIXON  FISCAL  1974  BUDGET  SHARPLY  DOWN- 
C.RADFS    MANPOWER 

These  etTorts  can  only  be  compounded 
by  an  incredible  administration  decision 
in  the  proposed  fiscal  1974  budget  to  re- 
duce significantly  national  efforts  to 
combat  joble.ssness.  and  to  curtail  job 
training  and  employment  opportunities 
for  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Americans  who  continue  to  be  swept 
aside  from  the  economic  mainstream  by 
poverty  and  racial  discrimination.  The 
Nixon  administration  blinds  itself  to  the 
facts  of  economic  good  sense  when  it 
fails  to  build  on  the  bases  of  vital  job 
training  and  experience  programs.  For 
these  programs  have  demonstrated  clear- 
ly that  the  added  income  produced  by 
employment  resulting  from  enrollment 
in  these  programs  yields  returns  many 
times  over  on  the  Federal  cost  dollar — 
and  it  is  increased  national  income  that 
is  the  most  direct  route  to  reducing  Gov- 
ernment fiscal  deficits,  thereby  alleviat- 
ing the  need  for  increased  taxes. 

But  the  Nixon  administration  has 
presented  a  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  1974 
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By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  705.  A  bill  to  provide  employment 
opportunities  in  public  service  for  un- 

needed  public  services,  and  for  other  cancels  some  of  them  out  altogether,  and, 
pui-poses.  Referred  .o  the  Committee  on  rnoreover,  even  calls  for  the  outright  re- 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  peal  of  substantial  manpower  appropria- 
EWPLOYMENT  oppoRTUNrriEs  ACT  OF  1973  tloiis  already  enacted  for  the  current  fis- 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  legis- 
lation that  can  enable  this  Nation  to  at 
last  launch  a  decisive  advance  toward 
the  objective  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  "to  promote  maximum  employ- 
ment, production,  and  pmchasing 
power." 

It  has  become  abundantly  clear  that 
the  Nixon  administration  does  not  be- 
lieve this  iioal  must  be  achieved.  It  has 

^^„„„.„„     been  satisfied  with  a  reduction  in  the 

the  Senate  shall  give' careKiTconsidem^  level  of  unemployment  to   5.2   percent     ready  been  halted  as  plans  are  made  for 

the  qualifications  of  the  nominee.  An  in-  from  a  disastrous  rate  of  C  percent  a  year  the  changeover — meaning  that  Members 
dividual  may  be  appointed  as  a  commissioner  ago.  Having  changed  its  unemployment  of  Congress  are  to  acquiesce  in  approving 
at  the  same  time  he  is  appointed  as  chair-    target   rather   than   improve   its   man-     manpower  revenue  sharing,  or  no  Federal 

power  policy  and  program  aim,  the  ad- 
ministration now  finds  acceptable  a  sit- 
uation where  over  4  million  people  are  out 
of  work,  not  counting  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  who  have  dropped  out  of  the 
labor  force  in  despair.  No  matter  tliat  in 


ficatlons  of  the  nominee.  An  individual  may 
be  appointed  as  a  commissioner  at  the  same 
time  he  is  appointed  as  chairman." 

(2)  Section  3  of  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 10  of  1950  (64  Stat,  1205)  is  no  longer 
effective. 

(g)(1)  Section  11  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (49  U.S.C.  11)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The 
President  shall  appoint  a  chairman  from  the 
Commission's  membership,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  and  the 
commissioner  so  appointed  shall  serve  as 
chairman  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  as 
commissioner  (except  that  he  may  continue 
to  serve  as  chairman  for  so  long  as  he  re- 
mains a  commissioner  and  his  successor  as 
chairman  has  not  taken  office) .  In  consider- 
ing any  nomination  to  the  office  of  chairman. 


cal  year. 

Instead,  the  Nixon  administration  no-.v 
intends,  in  effect,  to  wash  its  hands  of 
this  major  national  responsibility  by 
again  calling  for  a  modest  progi'am  of 
manpower  revenue  sharing  as  it  reor- 
ganization were  a  substitute  for  action. 
And,  not  content  merely  to  propose  this 
scheme,  the  President  presiunes  to  com- 
pel its  approval  by  announcing  that  all 
new  enrollments  in  major  adult  and 
youth  job  training  programs  have  al- 


man. 

(2)  Section  3(a)  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  1  of  1969  (83  Stat.  859)  is  no 
longer  effective. 

(h)  Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section  shall  not 
apply   to   the   service   as   chairman  or   vice 


chairman  of  the  Board  or  any  commission    a  time  of  hopeful  economic  recovery,  na- 


referred  to  In  such  subsection  or  amend 
ments,  of  any  person  who  was  serving  as 
chairman  or  vice  chairman  of  that  Board  or 
commission  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a  person  serv- 
ing as  vice  chairman  for  a  fixed  term,  such 
amendments  and  subsection  shall  apply  at 
the  end  of  such  term. 


tionwide  miemployment  still  is  almost 
V2  times  the  :ate  of  1969;  no  matter 
that  almost  one-third  of  the  150  major 
labor  areas  in  America  are  classified  by 
the  Manpower  Administration  as  areas 
of  substantial  or  persistent  unemploy- 
ment, with  which  830  other  labor  areas 


as.si.stance  will  be  allocated  to  their  dis- 
tricts to  combat  further  joble.ssne.ss  in 
areas  of  poverty  or  a  crisis  level  of  teen- 
age imemployment  this  summer. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration  m tends 
to  cut  back  even  existing  levels  of  help. 
It  proposes  the  outright  repeal  of  $284 
million  in  fiscal  1973  appropriations  for 
economic  opportunity  manpower  pro- 
grams. It  calls  for  a  reduction  of  $66  mil- 
lion in  fi.scal  1974  outlays  for  the  Job 
Corps,  under  which  11.000  fewer  young 
men  and  women  will  be  able  to  obtain 
vital  work  experience  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 
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Ovei-all.  the  administration  plans  to 
rfduce  outlays  for  manpower  training 
and  employment  services  for  fiscal  1974 
b  ■  over  $600  million.  This  will  result  in 
piirt  from  the  phaseout  of  emergency 
cinployment  assistance. 

Let  me  reiterate  that  last  point:  With 
.-f  veral  million  Americans  out  of  work, 
t'r  e  Nixon  administration  intends  to  bring 
tc  a  complete  halt  the  public  service 
jc  t>s  programs  under  the  Emergency  Em- 
pl  ayment  Act.  Once  again,  this  adminis- 
11  ition  would  solve  a  problem  simply  by 
aiinouncing  that  the  prpbleni  no  longer 
e>  ists — in  this  case,  finding  the  discon- 
tiiuation  of  emergency  employment  as- 
si  itance  to  be  "consilient  with  the  in- 
ci  ease  in  new  jobs  in  the  private  sector." 
as  annoxmced  in  the  dociument  entitled 
""he  United  States  Budget  in  Brief." 
T  lis  half  truth  clearly  exposes  the  Nixon 
ac  ministration's  determination  to  see 
oi  Jy  what  it  wants  to  see  in  determining 
spending  priorities  for  domestic  needs. 
It  Ignores  continuing  and  extensive  hu- 
min  despair  and  anxiety.  It  ignores  the 
fa  ;t  that  these  programs  under  the  Emer- 
ge ncy  Employment  Act  have  been  of  vital 
in  portance  in  areas  of  substantial  im- 
eriployment  across  America,  providing 
seme  190,000  jobs  in  services  that  are 
or  itically  needed  by  our  commmiities. 

But  of  equal  importance,  the  Nixon 
ac  ministration  apparently  intends  to  ig- 
n(  re  the  continuing  crisis  level  of  jobless- 
IK  ss  among  America's  youth.  In  addition 
to  cutting  back  and  dissipating  the  Job 
Cdrps,  the  administration  also  proposes 
to  subsume  the  vital  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  programs  imder  its  manpower 
re  kfenue-sharing  proposal,  and  at  a  re- 
di  ced  level  of  funding.  Already,  outlays 
to :  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in-school, 
summer,  and  out -of -school  programs 
h!  ,ve  been  cut  back  by  some  $94  million 
in  fiscal  1973.  By  extracting  comparison 
fij  ures  as  a  proportion  of  so-called  "work 
si;  pport"  outlajrs  under  the  proposed  fls- 
csl  1974  budget,  it  would  appear  that 
ai  other  $50  million  will  be  withdrawn 
fr)m  these  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
pi  ograms. 

CO  >JC«KSSIOW.M,    ACTION    DtM.MJDFD    TO    ADIHtirSS 

coiTTnnnifc  crisis  of  ttpiemplotment 

rhe  Employment  Opportunities  Act  of 
IS  73.  which  I  am  introducing  today, 
would  halt  this  regression  in  Federal 
m  inpower  policy  and  programs.  It  would 
es  Lablish  a  permanent  program  of  public 
service  employment  as  an  Integral  part 
the  comprehensive  manpower  devel- 
and  training  legislation  that 
t  be  enacted  by  this  Congress,  with 
authorization  for  certain  manpower 
funded  mider  the  Manpower 
velopment  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
well  as  authority  for  the  public  serv- 
jobs  program  established  by  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971, 
to  expire  on  June  30,  1973. 
The  time  has  now  come  for  the  Fed- 
Ckjvemment  to  become  the  employer 
first  opportunity — reversing  its  fail- 
to  become  even  employer  of  last  re- 
sokt — to  restore  the  confidence  of  several 
mJlioa  Americans  and  their  hope  in 
A  aerica's  future. 

This  is  the  fundamental,  direct  pur- 
pc  so  of  the  Employment  Opportunities 
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Act  of  1973.  Under  this  bill.  1,000,000  new 
public  service  jobs  can  be  created,  with 
an  authorization  of  $7  billion  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975. 

Behind  the  figures  of  a  partial  decline 
in  unemplojTTient,  as  total  employment 
has  increased  by  2.4  million  over  the  past 
year  to  a  level  of  82.9  million,  are  harsh 
facts  of  major  groups  of  jotweekers  still 
left  with  frustration  and  despair.  For 
example,  the  decline  in  unemployment 
occurred  wholly  among  adult  workers. 
The  unemployment  rate  for  teenagei-s 
has  remained  at  a  crisis  level  of  over  15 
percent.  And  the  unemployment  rate  for 
blacks,  at  10  percent,  showed  an  increase 
over  the  level  a  year  ago.  Moreover,  a 
partial  rellectiozi  of  the  problem  of  sub- 
employment — a  far  more  extensive 
problem  than  joblessness  in  areas  of 
poverty — is  found  in  an  unemployment 
rate  among  part-time  workers  of  8.34 
percent,  almost  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

Widely  pubLcized  figures  of  increased 
employment  among  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans hide  an  unemployment  rate  that 
remains  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age, and  that  is  more  than  twice  as  much 
among  black  veterans.  And  figures  do  not 
tell  the  story  of  too  many  jobs  that  are 
menial  and  dead  end.  being  all  that  vet- 
erans with  better  qualifications  can  find, 
or  training  schools  or  job  fairs  that  still 
leave  a  veteran  without  a  bona  fide  job 
offer,  or  a  veteran  being  reclassified  from 
"unemployed"  to  "coUege  student"  pri- 
marily to  obtain  GI  bill  l)enefits  to  help 
meet  family  living  costs. 

The  Employment  Opportunities  Act 
can  effectiveli-  help  these  people  to  help 
themselves,  restoring  their  dignity  and 
self-respect.  It  is  designed  to  meet  great 
unfilled  public  needs  in  .=;uch  fields  as 
environmental  quality,  health  care,  hous- 
ing and  neighborhood  improvements, 
education,  public  safety,  crime  preven- 
tion and  control,  correctional  and  re- 
habilitation programs,  recreation,  main- 
tenance of  streets,  parks,  and  other  pub- 
lic facihties.  rural  development,  trans- 
portation, and  conservation — in  short, 
jobs  with  a  purpose— and  to  meet  urgent 
requirements  of  our  communities  and 
States.  The  number  of  teachers,  nurses, 
technicians,  repairmen,  park  and  rec- 
reation workers,  policemen,  firemen,  and 
other  occupational  fields  could  be  greatly 
expanded  if  local  communities  only>had 
the  funds.  ^^ 

The  Employment  Opportunities  Act  is 
direct  and  to  the  point.  It  would  firmly 
establish  a  natioiial  poUcy  to  promote 
ma.ximinn  employment.  And  it  directs 
that  this  policy  shall  operate  on  a  con- 
tinuing and  sustained  ba.^is,  on  the  prem- 
ise that  no  level  of  unemployment  can 
be  regarded  as  acceptable  and.  there- 
fore, not  in  need  of  correction  through 
Federal  assistan«(e.  And  to  assure  that 
a  maximum  effort  is  made  across  the 
Nation  to  combai  joblessness,  the  bill 
designates  broad  categories  of  eligible 
pubhc  service  employei's,  not  distin- 
guishing between  communities  on  the 
basis  of  population  size,  or  between 
pubhc  and  private  nonprofit  agencies. 

Tills  bill  establishes  job  creation 
levels  that  are  achievable,  assiuing  ade- 
quate supervision,  supportive   services, 


and  safe  working  conditions.  And 
it  sets  a  level  of  authorizations  that 
meets  the  test  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
Funds  are  to  be  allocated  fairly  among 
and  within  the  States  with  assistance 
that  is  directly  proportional  to  local 
needs,  but  no  State  shall  receive  less 
than  $1.5  million  in  any  fiscal  year. 
Every  sector  of  a  State's  population  is 
to  receive  equitable  consideration  in 
the  apportionment  of  job  creation  assist- 
ance, and  the  misapplication  or  discrimi- 
natory use  of  Federal  assistance  for  new- 
public  service  jobs  is  prohibited.  More- 
over assistance  must  not  result  in  the 
displacement  of  currently  employed 
workers. 

The  Emploj-ment  Opportimities  Act 
requires  that  special  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  job  needs  of  Vietnam- 
era  veterans — a  priority  that  I  firmly 
believe  continues  to  be  essentiaL  And 
the  emphasis  throughout  this  legisla- 
tion is  that,  wherever  possible,  job  crea- 
tion shall  lead  to  advancement  or  suit- 
able continued  employment  in  either 
the  public  or  private  sector.  But  the 
immediate  and  central  goal  of  this  pro- 
gram is  the  provision  of  badly  needed 
jobs  that  are  also  of  critical  importance 
to  our  communities  in  their  efforts  to 
maintain  and  improve  pubUc  services. 

THE  DEM.4NT)  OF  THS    1970'S:    A  COMPREHENSIVE 
AND  EFFECnVE    MANPOWIK    POLICT 

Finallj',  my  bill  draws  upon  provisions 
ic  the  Employment  and  Manpower  Act 
vetoed  by  President  Nixon  in  1970,  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Council  of  Manpower  Advisors.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  right  now  to  create 
this  mechanism  by  which  we  can  at  last 
identify  and  review  on  a  sustained  basis 
f.nd  m  a  comprehensive  manner  the 
manpower  goals  and  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  confront  projections  of  a  stead- 
ily increasing  work  force  over  the  coming; 
decade  and  a  labor  market  whose  ca- 
pacity for  absorbing  these  new  worker  i 
may  be  seriously  limited  in  certain  sec- 
tors and  subject  to  significant  altera- 
tions in  other  sectors  as  a  consequence 
of  rapid  technological  change. 

We  must  take  decisive  action  now  on 
the  basis  of  these  forecasts  to  initiate  the 
planning  that  can  help  our  people  find 
the  jobs  thejf^peed  and  have  a  right  to 
expect,  and  to  help  American  business 
and  industry  obtain  the  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled labor  resources  they  v\ill  increas- 
ingly require. 

The  National  Council  of  Manpower 
Advisors  will  be  composed  of  persons 
representative  of  labor,  management, 
a«rricultiire,  public  and  private  education, 
vocational  education,  vocational  rehabil- 
itation, manpower  programs,  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs.  In  addition 
to  asses.sing  national  manpower  goals 
and  needs,  the  council  will  continually 
evaluate  the  operation  of  federally  assist- 
ed manpower  programs  and  will  make 
reports  and  recommendations  for  their 
improvement  to  the  President  and  to 
Congress.  And  to  anticipate  the  need 
for  immediate  and  effective  action  in  re- 
sponse to  major  economic  dislocations 
arising  from  changing  markets,  rapid 
technological  changes,  plant  shutdowns, 
or  bcslness  failure,  the  council  Is  author- 
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ized  to  develop  an  early  warning  system 
and  standby  capability,  to  be  admin- 
istered on  a  daily  basis  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  provisions 
I  have  outlined,  in  addition  to  further 
legislative  action  to  improve  and  expand 
our  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing programs,  represent  an  absolute  re- 
quirement in  Federal  policy  if  we  are  to 
address  intelligently  and  forcefully  the 
major  issue  of  continuing,  widespread 
joblessness  and  the  need  for  sustained 
and  beneficial  economic  growth  in  the 
coming  decade. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Employment 
Opportunities  Act  of  1973  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  705 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Employment  Op- 
portunities Act  of  1973." 

STATEMENT     OP     FINDINGS     AND     PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that— 

(1)  to  attain  the  objective  of  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  to  promote  maximum  em- 
ployment, production,  and  purchasing  pow- 
er, we  must  assure  an  opportunity  for  gain- 
ful, productive  job  to  every  American  who  Is 
seelcing  work; 

(2)  there  are  great  unfilled  public  needs 
in  such  fields  as  environmental  quality, 
health  care,  housing  and  neighborhood  Im- 
provements, education,  public  safety,  crime 
prevention  and  control,  correctional  and 
rehabilitation  programs,  recreation,  mainte- 
nance of  streets,  parks,  and  other  public 
facilities,  rural  development,  transportation, 
beautiflcation,  conservation,  and  other  fields 
of  human  betterment  and  public  improve- 
ment; 

(3)  to  meet  the  urgent  need  for  greater 
public  services  and  the  equally  urgent  need 
for  public  service  employment  which  will  pro- 
vide meaningful  Jobs  for  unemployed  per- 
sons, it  Is  appropriate  public  policy  to  devote 
substantial  resources  to  providing  public 
service  employment  opportunities; 

(4)  expanded  work  opportunities  must 
keep  pace  with  the  increased  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  labor  force.  Including  the  many 
young  persons  who  are  entering  the  labor 
force,  persons  who  have  recently  been  sepa- 
rated from  military  service,  and  older  persons 
who  desire  to  remain  in,  enter,  or  reenter  the 
labor  force; 

(5)  many  of  the  persons  who  have  become 
unemployed  as  a  result  of  technological 
changes  and  shifts  in  the  pattern  of  Federal 
expenditures,  as  in  the  defense,  aerospace, 
and  construction  Industries,  could  usefully 
be  employed  in  providing  needed  public  serv- 
ices; 

(6)  unemployment  severely  affects  the 
families  of  disadvantaged  groups  in  our 
society,  especially  the  poor  and  migrants, 
persons  of  limited  English-speaking  abUlty, 
and  others  from  socioeconomic  backgrounds 
which  have  generally  experienced  high  un- 
employment; and 

(7)  providing  resources  lor  public  service 
employment  for  unemployed  persons  can 
help  as  an  economic  stabilizer  both  to  ease 
the  Impact  of  unemployment  for  the 
affected  Individuals  and  to  reduce  the  pres- 
sures which  tend  to  generate  further  un- 
employment. 

/ 


authorized  APPROPRIAIIO.VS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $7,000,000,000  annually  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

financial  assistance 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
enter  into  arrangements  with  public  service 
employers  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
assistance  available  for  the  piirpose  of  pro- 
viding employment  opportunities  for  un- 
employed persons  in  Jobs  providing  needed 
public  services. 

(b)  Finnncial  assl.stance  sh.<ill  be  provided 
vinder  this  Act  pursuant  to  applications 
submitted  by  eligible  pviblic  service  em- 
ployers, which  shall  be — 

( 1 )  States; 

(2)  cities,  counties,  and  other  units  of 
general  local  governments; 

(3)  local  educational  agencies  and  com- 
munity colleges;  and 

(4)  other  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  institutions,  and  institutions 
of  the  Federal  Government,  which  operate 
facilities  and  programs  providing  public 
services. 

applications 

Sec.  5.  (a)  An  application  for  financial 
assistance  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
a  public  service  employment  program  under 
this  Act  shall  set  forth  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program,  and  related  training  and 
manpower  services,  designed  to  provide  jobs 
for  unemployed  persons  in  providing  needed 
public  services  in  such  fields  as  environ- 
mental quality,  health  care,  housing  and 
neighborhood  Improvements,  education, 
public  safety,  crime  prevention  and  control, 
correctional  and  rehabilitation  programs, 
recreation,  maintenance  of  streets,  parks, 
and  other  public  facilities,  rural  develop- 
ment, transportation,  beautiflcation,  con- 
servation, and  other  fields  of  human  better- 
ment and  public  improvement. 

(b)  An  application  for  financial  assistance 
for  a  public  service  employment  program 
under  this  Act  shall  include  provisions  set- 
ting forth — 

( 1 )  assurances  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  is  sought  under  this 
Act  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant,  identifying  any 
agency  or  institution  designated  to  carry  out 
such  activities  or  services  under  such  super- 
vision; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programs,  and  a  plan  for  effectively 
serving  on  an  equitable  basis  the  significant 
segments  of  the  population  to  be  served,  in- 
cluding data  indicating  the  number  of  po- 
tential eligible  participants  and  their  in- 
come and  employment  status; 

(3)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  filling  of  Jobs  which 
provide  sufficient  prospects  for  advancement 
or  suitable  continued  employment  by  pro- 
viding complementary  training  and  man- 
power services  designed  to  (A)  promote  the 
advancement  of  participants  to  employment 
or  training  opportunities  suitable  to  the 
individuals  involved,  whether  In  the  public 
or  private  sector  of  the  economy,  (E)  provide 
participants  with  skills  for  which  there  is  an 
anticipated  high  demand,  or  (C)  provide  par- 
ticipants with  self-development  skills,  but 
nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  persons  or  programs 
for  whom  the  foregoing  goals  are  not  feasible 
or  appropriate; 

(4)  assurances  that  special  consideration 
in  filling  public  service  Jobs  Willi  be  given  to 
unemployed  persons  who  served  In  the  Armed 
Forces  in  Indochina  or  Korea  on  or  after 
August  5,  1964,  In  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Secretary  (and  who  have 
received  other  than  dishonorable  discharges) ; 


and  that  the  appMcant  shall  (A)  mike  a 
special  effort  to  acquaint  such  ir.dividuais 
with  the  program,  and  (B)  coordinate  eiTorls 
on  behalf  of  such  persons  wiih  liiase  author- 
ized by  chapter  41  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code  trelatiug  to  Job  counseling  and  employ- 
ment services  for  veterans)  or  carried  out 
by  other  public  or  private  organizations  or 
agencies; 

(5)  assurances  that,  to  the  extent  feoaibi^ 
public  serviue  Jobs  shall  be  provided  in  oc- 
cupational fields  which  are  most  likely  lo 
expand  within  the  public  or  private  sector; 

(G)  assurances  that  due  consideration  be 
t;iven  to  persons  who  have  participated  in 
manpower  training  prograllis  for  whom  em- 
ployment opportunities  w-ould  not  be  othcr- 
wl.-^e  immediately  available: 

(7)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
used  to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  partici- 
pant.?. Including  specific  eligibility  criteria. 
.Tud  programs  to  prep.irc  the  participants  lUr 
their  Job  rrsponiibilitles; 

(8)  a  description  of  immet  public  service 
needs  and  a  straeinent  of  priorKies  amoi!g 
such  needs; 

(9)  a  description  of  jobs  to  be  filled,  a  list- 
ing of  the  major  kinds  of  work  to  be  per- 
lormed  and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
approximate  duration  for  which  participants 
would  be  assigned  to  such  Jobs; 

(10)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  per- 
sons employed  in  public  service  Jobs  imdcr 
this  Act  and  a  comparison  with  the  wages 
paid  for  sunilar  public  occupations  by  the 
same  employer; 

(11)  where  appropriate,  the  education, 
training,  and  supportive  services  (Including 
cou libeling  and  health  care  services)  which 
complement  the  work  perfonned: 

(12)  the  planning  for  and  trainln<j  of 
supervisory  per.wnnel  in  working  with  par- 
ticipants; 

(13)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  Job  advancement  potentialities  for  par- 
ticipants; 

(14)  assurances  that  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions to  whom  financial  assistance  will  be 
made  available  under  this  Act  will  undertake 
a:ialysis  of  Job  descriptions  and  a  reevalua- 
tlon  of  skill  requirements  at  all  levels  of  em- 
ployment. Including  civil  service  require- 
ments and  practices  relating  thereto,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  promulgated  by 
tiie  Secretary; 

(15)  assurances  that  the  applicant  will, 
where  appropriate,  maintain  or  provide  link- 
ages with  upgrading  and  other  manpower 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  (A)  providing 
those  persons  employed  in  public  service  jobs 
under  this  Act  who  want  to  pursue  work  with 
the  employer,  in  the  same  or  similar  work. 
with  opportunities  to  do  so  and  to  find  per- 
manent, upwardly  mobile  careers  in  that 
field,  and  (B)  providing  those  persons  so  em- 
ployed, who  do  not  wish  to  pursue  permanent 
careers  In  such  field,  with  opportunities  to 
seek,  prepare  for,  and  obtain  work  in  other 
fields; 

(16)  a-'.-Jurances  that  all  persons  employed 
under  any  such  program,  other  than  neces- 
sary technical,  supervisory,  and  administra- 
tive personnel,  will  be  selected  from  among 
unemployed  persons: 

(17)  assurances  that  the  program  will,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute  to 
the  elimination  of  artificial  barriers  to  em- 
ployment and  occupational  advancement,  in- 
cluding civil  servlre  reqtiirements  which  re- 
strict employment  opportunities  for  the  dis- 
advantaged; and 

(18)  such  other  assurances,  arrangements, 
and  conditions,  consistent  with  tlfe  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  in  accordance  with  such  regtila- 
lions  as  he  shall  prescribe. 

approval  of  applications 
Sec  6.  An  application,  or  modification  or 
amendment  thereof,  for  financial  assistance 
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15  ider  this  Act  shall  be  approved  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that — 

(1)  the  application  meets  the  requirements 
s^t  forth  In  this  Act; 

(2)  the  approTable  request  for  funda  does 
n*t  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
CI  rrylng  out  the  program  proposed  In  such 
ai  ipllca.tlon,  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
ti  at  special  circumstances  or  other  proTl- 
sijns  of  law  warrant  the  waiver  of  this  re- 
quirement; ^,.^ 

(3)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
of  iclals  of  the  appropriate  units  of  general 
lo  ;al  govemnient  to  submit  comments  with 
re  ;pect  to  the  application  to  the  applicant 
ai  d  to  the  Secretary;  and 

(4)  an  opportunity  has  been  provided  to 
t^B  Oovemor  of  the  State  to  submit   com- 

ts  with  respect  to  the  application  to  the 
a^llcant  and  to  the  Secretary.  Non-Federal 
cc  ntrtbutlons  may  be  in  cash  or  In  kind, 
fairly  evaluated.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to(  plant,  equipment,  or  services. 
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AUJOCATVOV  or  FUNDS 

7.  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated  un- 


sectlon  3  of  this  Act  for  any  Oacal  ye«r 
be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  In  such  a 
Mr  that  at  such  amounts — 

1)  not  leas  than  80  per  centum  shall  be 
'  i»d  among  the  States  In  that  pn>- 

pc^lon  which  the  total  number  of   unem- 

peraoDS  in  each  luch  State  bears  to 

total  number  of  such  persona,  respec- 

.  In  the  United  States,  but  not  leas  than 

•1(500.000  ihaU  be  apportioned  to  any  St^te. 

«pt  that  not  less  than  si.500.000  shall  be 

6d  among  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ouam. 

Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 

Padflc  Islands;  and 

2)  the  remainder  siiall  be  ayaUable  as  the 
deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 

of  this  Act. 

bj^  The  amount  apportioned  to  each  State 

cUttse  (1)   of  subsection  (a)  shall  be 

looed  among  areas  within  each  such 

In    that   proportion    which    the    total 

»  of  noemployed  pereona  In  each  such 

bean  to  such  total  number  of  such  per- 

,  lespecUTely.  in  that  SUte. 

c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 

ap  JToprtated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 

"-*-•  yaar,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  In  the 

al  Beglster  the  apportionments  required 

subaectlons  (a)  (1)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 

SPECIAI,    PROVISIONS 

5kc.  &  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide 

-^     lal  assistance  for  any  program  or  ao- 

undar  this  Act  unless  he  determines. 

Accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 

JJ  prescribe,  that — 

1)    the  program    (A)    will   r«8ult   in   an 
le  m  employment  opportunities  over 
which   would   otherwise   be   available, 
will  not  result  In  the  displacement  of 
ently  employed  workers  (Including  par- 
displacement  such  as  a  reduction  in  the 
ts  of  nooovertime  work  or  wages  or  em- 
ployment benefits)  .(C)  will  not  impair  exlst- 
contracts  for  services  or  result  in  the 
su^tltutlon  of  Federal  for  other  funds  In 
inectloQ  with  work  that  would  otherwise 
performed,  and  (O)    will  not  substitute 
public    service    Jobs    far    eiusUng    federally 
;  Jobs;  ' 

I  2)  persons  employed  in  public  service  Jotaa 
imper  this  Act  ahall   be  paid  wages  wlilcb 
not  be  lower  than  whichever  is  the  hlgh- 
of  (A)   the  ainlmum  wage  which  would 
appUcabie  t^  the  employee  under  the  Pair 
Standarus  Act  of  1938.  if  section  «(a) 
of  such  Act  spplied  to  the  participant  and 
be   were   not  exempt   undo-  section    13 
<B)  the  State  or  local  minimum  wag* 
ttaa  most  nearly  onmparshie  covered  em- 
plcfyment,  or  (C)  tha  prarmlllng  rates  •!  pay 
persons  employed  In  similar  public  occu- 
loos  by  the  same  employer; 
( 3)  an  peaoBs  employed  In  public  ■aiiltia 
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Jobs  under  this  Act  will  be  assured  of  work- 
men's compensation,  health  Insurance,  un- 
employment Insurance,  and  other  benefits  at 
the  same  levels  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  employees  of  the  employer  and  to  work- 
ing conditions  and  promotional  opportunities 
neither  more  nor  less  favorable  than  such 
other  employees  enjoy: 

(4)  the  provisions  of  aectlon  2(a)(3)  of 
PubUc  Law  89-286  (relating  to  health  and 
safety  conditions)  aiiall  apply  to  such  pro- 
gram or  activity; 

(5)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational 
development  or  upward  mobility  of  individ- 
ual participants;   and 

(6)  every  participant  sliall  be  advised,  prior 
to  entering  upon  employment,  of  his  rights 
a.id  benefits  in  connection  with  such  em- 
ployment. 

(b)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  make  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  available  in  such  a  man- 
ner that,  to  the  extent  practicable,  public 
service  employment  opportunities  will  be 
avaUable  on  an  equitable  basis  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  among  signifi- 
cant segments  of  the  population  of  unem- 
ployed persons,  giving  consideration  to  the 
relative  numbers  of  unemployed  persons  in 
each  such  segmeui.. 

(c)  Where  a  labor  organization  represents 
employees  who  tre  engaged  in  similar  work 
In  the  same  area  to  that  proposed  to  be 
performed  under  any  program  for  which  an 
application  is  being  developed  for  submis- 
sion under  this  Act,  such  organization  shall 
be  notified  and  afforded  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  in  which  to  make  comments  to  the 
applicant  and  to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  For  programs  which  provide  work  and 
training  related  to  physical  improvements, 
special  consideration  shaU  be  given  to  those 
improvements  which  will  be  subsuntlally 
used  by  low-Income  persons  and  families  or 
wiilcb  will  contribute  substantially  to  amen- 
Ities  or  facilities  in  urt>an  or  rural  areas  hav- 
ing high  concentrations  or  proportions  of 
low-income  persons  and  famiUes. 

<e)  The  Secretary  ahall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this  Act 
hare  adequate  Internal  administrative  con- 
trols, accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

(f  (  The  Secretary  may  make  such  grants, 
contracts,  or  agreements,  establish  such  pro- 
cedures, policies,  rules,  and  regulations,  and 
make  such  payments,  m  installments  and  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  or 
otherwise  aUocate  or  expand  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  Including  necessary  adjustments  in  pay- 
noents  on  account  of  overpayments  or  un- 
derpayments. 

(g1  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  financ- 
clal  assistance  for  any  program  under  tlUs 
Act  unless  the  grant,  contract,  or  agi«e- 
ment  with  respect  thereto  speciflcaily  pro- 
vides that  no  person  with  reBponaibilitiee  in 
the  operation  of  such  program  will  discrim- 
inate with  respect  to  any  program  partici- 
pant or  any  applicant  for  particlpaUon  in 
such  program  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  sex,  political  afflllatlon.  or 
beliefs. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
clal  assistance  for  any  program  under  ttils 
Act  wliich  involves  palltical  activities;  and 
neither  the  program,  the  funds  provided 
therefor,  nor  personnel  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministratioa  tliereof,  shall  tw.  In  any  way  or 
to  any  extent,  engaged  In  the  conduct  of 
political  activities  in  contravention  of  chap- 
ter 15  of  Utle  5,  XTuiied  States  Code. 


DEFINITIONS 

S£C.  9.  (a)  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor; 

(2)  "State"  means  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  CToIumbla,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territorv 
of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(3)  "public  service"  Includes,  but  Is  not 
limited  to,  work  In  such  fields  as  environ- 
mental quality,  health  care,  housing  and 
neighborhood  Improvements,  education, 
public  safety,  crime  prevention  and  control 
correctional  and  rehabllltotlon  programs! 
transporUUon.  recreation,  maintenance  of 
parks,  streets,  and  other  public  facilities, 
rural  development,  conservation,  beautlflca- 
Uon,  and  other  fields  of  human  betterment 
and  community  Improvement; 

(4)  "unemployed  persons"  means — 

(A)  persons  who  are  without  Jobs  and  who 
want  and  are  available  for  work;  and 

(B)  adults  who  or  whose  families  receive 
money  payments  pursuant  to  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  I,  IV,  X,  or  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (1)  who  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
WeUare,  to  be  available  for  work,  and  (a> 
who  are  either  (1)  persons  without  Jobs,  or 
(U)  persons  working  in  Jobs  providing  In- 
sufficient Income  to  enable  such  persons  and 
their  families  to  be  self-supporting  without 
welfare  assistance; 

and  the  determinaUon  of  whether  persons 
are  without  Jobs  shaU  be  made  In  accordance 
with  the  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
StatUtics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  de- 
fining persons  as  unemployed. 

NATIONAI.   OOUKCn.   of    kUNFOWEK    aOVISXBS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  President,  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, shall  appoint  a  National  Council  of 
Manpower  Advisers  which  shall  consist  of  at 
least  thirteen  but  not  more  than  seventeen 
memliers  and  shall  be  composed  of  persona 
representative  of  labor,  management,  agri- 
culture, public  and  private  education,  voca- 
tional education,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
manpower  programs,  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity programs.  From  the  members  appoint- 
ed to  such  CouncU,  the  President  shall  desig- 
nate a  Chairman.  Members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  terms  of  three  years  except  that 
(1 )  In  the  case  of  initial  members,  one-third 
of  the  members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  one  year  each  and  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two 
years  each,  and  (2)  appointments  to  fill  the 
unexpired  portion  of  any  term  shall  be  for 
such  portion  only.  Such  Committee  shall 
hold  not  less  than  four  meetings  during  each 
calendar  year. 

(b)  The  National  Oouncfl  of  Manpower  Ad- 
visers shall 

(I »  identify  the  manpower  goels  and  needs 
of  the  Nation  and  assess  the  extent  to  which 
educational,  vocational  edocatlon,  instltn- 
tional  training,  vocational  rehablUtotion, 
manpower,  economic  opportunity,  and  other 
programs  under  this  and  reUted  Acts  repre- 
sent a  consistent.  Integrated,  aixl  coordi- 
nated approach  to  meeting  such  needs  and 
achieving  such  goals; 

(2)  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  the  programs  referred  to  in  clause  ( 1 ) 
and  advise  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  other  appropriate  officials  as  to 
the  carrying  out  of  their  duties  onder  this 
Act  and  related  Acts; 

(3)  davdop  aa  eaUy  warning  aystem  and 
standby  capability,  to  be  admhilsterod  by  the 
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Secretary  of  Labor,  that  will  assure  a  timely 
and  adequate  response  to  major  economic 
dislocations  aiistng  from  changing  markets, 
rapid  technological  change,  plant  shutdowns, 
or  business  failure; 

(4)  conduct  independent  evaluations  of 
progranos  carried  out  under  this  and  related 
Acts  and  publish  end  distribute  the  results 
thereof;  and 

(5)  make  recommendations  (Including 
recommendations  for  changes  in  legislation) 
for  the  improvement  of  the  administration 
and  operation  of  such  programs  including 
the  programs  authorized  under  this  and  re- 
lated Acts. 

(c)  The  National  Council  of  Manpower  Ad- 
visers shall  make  an  annual  report,  and 
such  other  reports  as  It  deems  appropriate  on 
its  findings,  recommendations,  and  activities 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President.  The 
President  is  requested  to  transmit  to  the 
Congress  such  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions as  he  may  have  with  respect  to  such 
reports  and  activities  of  the  National  (>3uncil 
of  Manpower  Advisers. 

(d)  The  National  Council  of  Manpower 
Advisers  may  accept  and  employ  or  dispose 
of  gifts  or  bequests,  either  for  carrying  out 
specific  programs  or  for  its  general  activities 
or  for  such  responsibilities  as  it  may  be  as- 
signed in  furtherance  of  subsection  (b)  of 
this  aectlon. 

(e)  Appointed  members  of  the  National 
Council  of  Manpower  Advisers  shall  be  paid 
compensation  at  a  rate  of  up  to  the  per 
diem  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  GS-18  when 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  National  Council 
of  Manpower  Advisers,  Including  traveltime, 
and  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per 
diem  in  lieu  erf  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
law  (6  U£.C.  5703)  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently  and 
receiving  compensation  on  a  per  diem,  when 
actually  employed  basis. 

(f)  The  National  Council  of  Manpower 
Advisers  is  authorized,  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  to  engage  such  technical 
assistance  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  Its 
functions;  to  obtain  the  services  of  such  full- 
time  professional,  technical,  and  clerical  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  required  in  the  performance 
of  its  duties,  and  to  contract  for  such  assist- 
ance as  may  be  necessary. 

(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  funds 
may  be  reserved  from  the  sums  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  Act.  as  dU-ected  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFF   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Mag- 
KUSON,     Mr.     Moss,     and    Mi*. 
Cook) : 
S.  707.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Council  of 
Consumer  Advisers  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  to  establish  an 
independent  Consumer  Protection  Agen- 
cy, and  to  authorize  a  program  of  grants, 
in  order  to  protect  and  sene  the  inteiests 
of  consumers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

RefeiTCd.  by  unanimous  consent,  joint- 
ly and  simultaneously',  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Commerce  and  Government  Op- 
erations, with  the  proviso  that,  when 
one  committee  reports  the  bill,  the  other 
will  have  45  days  in  wliich  to  report  or 
the  other  committee  will  be  deemed  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

CONSTJMEK  PBOTECIION  ACENCT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  s^propiiate  reference  the 
Consumer  Protection  Organization  Act 
of  1973. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  referred  Jointly  and  simultaneously 


to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
that  following  the  reporting  of  the  bill 
by  either  committee  the  other  committee 
shall  have  45  calendar  days  thereafter 
to  report  the  bill,  that  following  such  45 
days  the  committee  not  reporting  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  to  have  discharged 
the  bill,  and  that  it  be  placed  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  of  Business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml-.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors Javits,  Percy,  Macnuson,  Moss,  and 
CooK  join  me  as  original  cosponsors  of 
this  important,  bipartisan  legislation. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
placed  this  bill  on  his  Ust  of  priority 
legislation  for  the  93d  Congi-ess. 

The  history  of  this  bill  is  well  known. 
In  1970,  the  Senate  passed  a  similar  ver- 
sion 74  to  4,  but  the  House  did  not  act 
upon  it.  In  1971,  the  House  passed  a  bill 
which  in  many  respects  improved  on  the 
legislation  which  expired  at  the  end  of 
the  91st  Congress.  And  last  year,  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  over- 
whelmingly approved  a  bill  with  still 
fui-ther  refinements.  A  filibuster  in  the 
final  days  of  the  session  prevented  final 
Senate  action,  but  the  votes  wliich  were 
taken  clearly  showed  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  favored  the  bill. 
Tills  year  we  hope  for  early  action  so 
that  the  Congress  will  have  ample  time 
for  full  consideration  and  final  passage. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduce  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  S.  3970,  on  which  ac- 
tion was  not  completed  last  year.  In  brief 
summary,  it  would  establish  a  Council 
of  Consumer  Advisers  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  and  an  inde- 
pendent Consumer  Protection  Agency. 
Together,  tliey  will  provide  what  is  now 
lacking  in  our  consumer  protection  ef- 
forts— effective  program  coordination 
and  policy  development,  a  vigorous  ad- 
vocate to  represent  the  consumer  inter- 
est in  the  regulatoi-y  process,  and  suppoi-t 
for  State  and  local  consumer  protection 
programs. 

The  need  for  a  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  is  now  widely  accepted.  Govern- 
ment regulatory  agencies  respond  to  the 
arguments  of  well-organized  and  well- 
financed  interest  groups  which  have  the 
resources  to  employ  effective  advocates. 
There  is  nothing  improper  In  this.  How- 
ever, consumer  interests  aie  neither  well 
organized  nor  well  flaianced.  Conse- 
quently, there  has  been  little  effective 
consumer  advocacy,  and  regulatory  agen- 
cies with  a  responsibility  to  protect  con- 
sumer interests  have  often  been  mue- 
sponsive  to  consumer  needs.  We  have 
seen  this^iappen  in  numerous  instances. 

The  Depaitment  of  Agriculture  has 
failed  to  respond  adequately  to  repeated 
GAO  reports  citing  unsanitary  condi- 
tions in  meat  and  poulti-y  processing 
plants  and  inadequate  inspection  pro- 
grams for  both  domestic  and  imported 
meat.  Consumers  have  no  assurance  tliat 
the  meat  they  buy  is  clean  and  v  hole- 
some. 

The  CAB  recently  granted  an  air  fare 
Increase  and  has  proposed  the  abolish- 
ment of  youth  and  family  fares,  thus 
making  air  transportation  more  expen- 


sive for  millions  of  Americans.  This  wat^ 
done  after  the  CAB  unilateially  ;jiboli.sli- 
ed  its  own  inhouse  consumer  council.  * 

For  over  2  years  the  FDA  aoid  the 
Department  of  Agiicultuie  have  allowed 
MGA — melengestrol  acetate — a  poten- 
tial cancer-causing  animal  drug,  to  be 
fed  to  food  animals  without  any  inspec- 
tion program  at  all  for  Uie  detection  oi 
its  residues  in  meat. 

For  too  long,  consumer.';  have  suffeied 
from  inadequate  enforcement  of  legis- 
lation enacted  to  protect  their  interests 
Infants  have  strangled  in  their  crihs 
because  the  Government  agency  witli 
jmisdiction  over  product  safety  has  ne- 
glected its  responsibility  to  act.  Children 
have  died  and  been  disfigmed  by  bmii.'^ 
from  flammable  garments  because  tlie 
Government  agency  assigned  to  set 
standaids  for  flammable  fabrics  had  not 
done  so.  Young  adults  have  been  para- 
lyzed for  life  by  vaccination  because  tlie 
Government  agency  assigned  to  assure 
the  safety  of  vaccines  failed  to  enforce 
its  own  regulations. 

These  and  other  Government  action.s 
have  led  increasing  numbers  of  citiaens 
to  feel  that  Government  is  not  respon- 
sive to  their  interests.  In  a  society  where 
Government  derives  its  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  it  is  an 
ominous  sign  that  citizens  feel  their 
Government  is  imrespousive  lo  Uie  in- 
tei-ests  of  the  people. 

This  legislation  does  noUiing  to 
abridge  the  rights  of  any  person  or  orga- 
nization to  make  its  case  before  Federal 
agencies.  I  believe  it  is  important  lo 
preserve  access  to  Government  agencie 
for  aU  persons  affected  by  governmental 
action.  Tliis  legislation  honors  that 
principle.  The  bill  is  carefully  drafted  to 
advance  the  consumer  interest  without 
interfering  in  legitimate  business  con- 
duct. The  Agency  will  fit  smoothly  into 
the  Federal  administrative  process. 

It  is  time  for  the  Senate  to  carry  oui 
tlie  will  of  a  majority  of  its  Members 
and  for  the  Congress  to  respond  to  the 
interests  of  consumer.s.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  act  to  make  our  Government  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  desiies  of  the  American 
people.  I  hope  and  expect  the  Congi-es.s  lo 
give  early  approval  to  this  bill. 

THE    "POCKXTBOOK"    ISSUE    VT    CONSUMTKISIM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ,ioir- 
ing  once  again  with  my  colleagues,  Ser.- 
ptors  RIBICOFF  and  Percy,  in  cospon- 
■soring  the  Consumer  Protection  Organi- 
sation Act  of  1973. 1  nm  verj-  plea.sed  thot 
Senator  Macntjson,  the  di.stinguishcci 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  Senator  Moss,  the  di.'^tln- 
fuished  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Sub- 
committee have  joined  us  a.s  oripina!  co- 
sponsors  of  this  important  bill.  Their  a.-;- 
f^istance  will  be  of  inestimable  vflue  a~ 
we  consider  the  bill  on  the  Senaie. 

Wlien  I  first  came  to  ConiETe.<;s  almo.'^t 
25  years  ago.  'consumeri.'^m"  as  a  na- 
tional issue  barely  existed  in  the  public 
mind.  As  our  American  economy  grew 
more  diverse  and  djTiamic.  there  evolved 
a  concern  on  the  part  of  consumers  and 
then  a  determination  to  get  better  prod- 
ucts, better  service,  fairer  interest  rates, 
nud  credit  terms,  and  a  high  standard  of 
product  safety. 
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e  consumer  movement  continued  to 

and  make  itself  visible  and  articu- 

because  more  and  more  families 

^lerly    regarded    consumerism    as    a 

■:etbook  issue — one  which  deals  witli 

r  bujinsr  power  and  their  right  to  a 

retirni  for  the  hard-earned  dollars 

ch  they  invest  in  the  hundreds  oi 

loiisands  of  new  and  more  sophisticated 

lucts  which  annually  flood  the  Amer- 

market. 

are  all  consumeis.   Together  we 
esent  the  largest  economic  interest 
he  country.  Collectively,  there  is  a 
gijificant  impact  upon  us  by  almost 
'  public  and  private  sector  economic 
sion.  Two-thirds  of  all  spending  in 
economy  is  by  coiisumers.  Neverthe- 
American  consumers  are  not  now 
represented   in   the   depart - 
Agencies  where  major  decisions 
to  consumers  interests  are  made, 
the  bill  being  introduced  today  we 
sought  three  general  objectives  in 
g  to  remedy  the  protein';  and  le- 
gzievances  which  our  national 
dlution   in   marketing   has    created: 
,  the  broader  and  more  effective  con- 
ation of  business  practices  as  they 
to  consumers:  second,  more  eflfec- 
penalties  and  remedies  for  violation 
these  regulations:  and  third,  expanded 
r  protection  initiatives  in  vari- 
Fedcr^a  a?:encie.^  pi>d  more  .v-i^ restive 
)cacy  of  consumer  intcre.sts. 
e  ha\e  had  some  success  in  Congress 
lecent  years  with  passage  of  impor- 
consumer  legislation,  including  the 
Credit  Prntertior,  .Act  and  the 
-in-packat,ing  lav.. 
other  fronts  there  have  also  been 
tant  advances.   Consumer  protec- 
offices  and  departments  have  been 
afjlished  in  the  White  Hcu.se  and  in 
y  States  and  localiti€>s.  including  an 
program    imder    tlie    attorney 
of  New  Yoi  k.  -Mso.  of  coiuse.  the 
action  oI  consumer  groups  and 
citi/en'>.  particulnrly  the  or- 
7ation  of  Ralph  Nader,  have  had  a 
impact  in  helpine  to  marshal  sup- 
on  the  side   cf   the   con.'^umer. 
was   profoundlv    diMipnointed    that 
ng  the  last  session  of  Congre.=s  the 
failed  to  pass  the  landmark  Con- 
ner bill  which  ve  introduce  today — 
Consumer  Protection   Organization 
The  keystone  provision  of  the  bill — 
Jcreaticn  of  an  independent  Consum- 
^rotection  Agency — was  approved  in 
Senate  in  tl-»e  91.st   Congress  by  a 
of  74  to  4. 

bill   repie.sents  an  effort   by  the 

ral  Government  to  orgaitize  better 

I  so  that  the  consumers'  interests — 

those  of  business,  agriculture,  labor 

so  forth — are  given  due  considera- 

thi-oughcut  the  Governments  regu- 

network.  It  had  as  its  primary  ob- 

ve  the  improvement  of  the  Govern- 

's  consumer  protection  structure. 

often — for  one  reason  or  the  oth- 

agencies  and  departments  of  gov- 

ni|ient  have  failed  to  consider  ade- 

.  in  the  decisionmaking  processes. 

needs  and  concerns  of  the  consiuner 

Insure  that  the  consumers'  prob- 

— vis-a-vis  the  problems  of  other 

Interests — were  given  the  atten- 

they  desened. 
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By  providing  certain  stiuctural 
changes,  especially  by  the  institution- 
alization of  a  consumer  agency  within 
the  federal  system,  this  bill  will  help 
the  Government  to  correct  this  serious 
deficiency.  It  will  establish  a  Consumer 
Protection  Agency — CPA— to  advocate 
tlie  consumer  interests  before  all  the 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment and  in  the  Federal  courts. 

It  v.ill  provide  for  grants  to  State  and 
local  aovernments  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations to  assist  them  with  consumer 
protection  programs  and  it  will  establish 
a  three-member  Council  of  Consumer 
Advisers  in  the  White  House  to  help 
coordinate  and  reinforce  the  ongoina 
consumer  efforts  in  the  executive  branch. 

The  CPA  will  not  be  a  superagencv 
Oi"  Government.  As  to  its  consumers'  role 
before  other  agencies,  it  will  ha\e  pro- 
cedural rights,  and  that  is  all. 

I  appreciate  that  many  in  the  business 
community  and  even  some  among  the 
Federal  agencies  are  concerned  that  the 
CPA  in  its  advocate's  role  would  disrupt 
the  orderly  processes  of  government  and 
unduly  interfere  with  legitimate  business 
relationships.  This  is  not  the  design,  the 
intention,  or  the  effect  of  this  legislation. 
This  bill  is  balanced  and  responsible 
le?i.slation.  It  will  offer  the  consumer  a 
strong  voice  in  his  Federal  Government's 
ociivities. 

I  and  other  Senators  have  worked  for 
over  3  years  to  develop  and  improve  this 
le£,'i.slation.  We  hope  to  develop  the  case 
for  this  bill  in  joint  hearings  of  tlie  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Commerce 
Committees.  The  important  Issues  in- 
volved will  once  acain  come  before  the 
Senate. 

The  consumer's  central  civil  right  is 
to  2et  his  money's  worth. 

He  has  many  rights  and  many  rem- 
edies in  theory.  But  the  best  place  to 
as.sert  them  is  generically  in  tlie  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Our  bill  provides  that  the  CPA  will  be 
headed  by  a  bipartisan  three-member 
Commission  and  that  the  Chairman  of 
tiie  Commission  will  be  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency.  The  Commission  is  vested 
v.itli  the  authorities  and  powers  of  the 
Agency,  but  the  Administrator  is  charged 
with  the  full  responsibility  of  cariying 
on  the  functions  and  day-to-day  opera- 
tions. 

The  CPA  v.ould  not  be  the  sole  re- 
pository of  knowing  what  is  best  for  the 
consumer.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  or  the 
other  agencies  as  the  one  and  only  con- 
sumer voice  but  it  is  to  be  charged  with 
presenting  and  working  for  consiuner 
positions  before  other  agencies. 

It  therefore  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance in  n.y  opinion  that  decisionmaking 
agencies  in  the  Federal  establishment  be 
ever  vigilant  of  competing  consumer 
interests.  They  must  keep  their  doors 
open  to  other  consumer  s roups,  who  must 
be  encouraged  to  present  their  own  view  s. 
and  even  to  solicit  their  opinions. 

To  vest  in  this  new  Agency  any  le.^s 
authority  to  intervene  and  participate 
before  the  other  agencies  than  our  bill 
provides — that  is.  to  provide  amicus 
standing  only — would  be  like  giving 
someone  u  new  car  on  tlie  condition  he 


is  not  allowed  to  buy  gas — the  car  just 
will  not  go. 

There  are  approximately  50  Federal 
agencies  and  bureaus  performing  some 
200  or  300  functions  affecting  the  con- 
sumer. By  utilizing  both  the  Council  and 
the  CPA  created  in  our  bill,  we  would 
create  a  new  means  to  police  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  insure  that  they 
are  doing  their  job  for  the  American 
consumer. 

That  assurance  is  long  overdue  for  our 
people. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  the  bill  creating  the  Con- 
sumer Pi-otection  Agency. 

This  legislation  is  not  new  to  the  Sen- 
ate. In  the  91st  Congress,  legislation 
similar  to  this  bill  was  considered  and 
favorably  reported  by  both  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations;  that  bill 
then  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  74 
to  4.  The  bill  was  badly  needed  then,  and 
it  is  needed  even  more  now. 

This  legislation  would  accomplish  a 
number  of  important  ends.  It  would  co- 
ordinate the  consumer  protection  activ- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government,  conduct 
surveys  and  research,  and  disseminate 
infoi-mation. 

The  most  important  functions  of  this 
agency,  however,  are  its  advocacy  func- 
tions. There  must  be  someone  present  to 
speak  up  for  the  consumer  and  present 
a  balanced  picture  for  those  agencies  of 
Government  which  almost  daily  make 
decision  affecting  the  lives  of  all  Ameri- 
can consumers.  Fi-om  investigations  of 
various  pieces  of  consumer  legislation 
undertaken  in  the  last  several  Congresses 
by  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  we  have 
learned  that  the  energy  and  effectiveness 
of  consimier  protection  regulation  di- 
minishes in  direct  proportion  to  the  ab- 
sence of  vigorous  external  surveillance 
and  prodding.  No  single  fact  of  bureau- 
cratic life  emerges  with  more  striking 
clarity  from  legislative  oversight  activi- 
ties of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
Creation  of  this  new  advocacy  Agency 
will  assist  Congress  in  overseeing  legis- 
lation and  maintaining  the  vitality  of 
the  legislation. 

But  many  legislative  initiatives  vest 
broad  discretionary  powers  in  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  In  view  of  the  typ- 
ically one-sided  representation  in  front 
of  most  Government  agencies,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  a  pattern  of  agency  loss 
of  mission  and  purpose  has  been  estab- 
lished. This  phenomenon  results  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  end,  the  agencies 
every  day  find  themselves  facing  only 
one  concerned  constituency — the  very 
industiT  they  are  supposed  to  be  regu- 
lating. The  result  is  a  subversion  of  the 
mandate  of  Congress  and  in  effect  an 
abdication  of  the  congressional  role. 

Mr.  President,  there  must  be  someone 
present  to  speak  for  the  consumer  and 
to  present  a  balanced  picture  before  the 
agencies  dealing  with  issues  affecting 
consumers.  That  is  one  of  the  primary 
functions  of  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  arid  that  is  why  I  am  acting  as 
cosponso^"of  this  legislation  and  urging 
Senate  approval  of  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
pleased   to   join   again   with    Senators 
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RiBicoFP  and  Javits*^  reintroducing 
this  vitally  important  (xmsumer  protec- 
tion agency  legislation  in  the  93d  Con- 
gress, and  welcome  the  additional  sup- 
port and  sponsorship  by  Senator  War- 
ten  Magnttson,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
jnerce  Committee,  Senator  Frawk  Moss, 
chairman  of  the  Consumer  Subcommit- 
tee of  that  panel,  to  which  the  measure 
will  be  referred,  and  Senator  Marlow  W. 
Cook,  the  ranking  Republican  on  that 
subcommittee. 

Each  one  of  these  sponsors  has,  in 
their  role  as  Senators,  brought  examples 
of  laxity  within  Government  agencies 
and  impervious  behavior  by  some  busi- 
nesses to  the  light  of  public  scrutiny. 
And,  in  so  many  cases,  a  bad  situation 
for  consumers  has  been  corrected  as  a 
result. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
joint  leadership  of  both  Houses  has  in- 
dicated that  this  bill  will  be  given  prior- 
ity attention  just  as  soon  as  it  is  reported 
to  the  floor  by  the  relevant  committees. 

The  bill,  as  introduced  today,  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  which  was 
accorded  an  untimely  death  last  year 
because  of  the  unwillingness  of  a  few 
Members  of  this  body  to  permit  the  whole 
Senate  to  deal  with  the  bill  on  its  merits 
as  it  did  in  December  of  1970  in  approv- 
ing basically  the  same  measure  by  a 
margin  oi  74  to  4. 

Notwithstanding  the  filibuster,  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  beat  back  an 
attempt  last  year  to  strip  the  agency 
of  its  essential  authority  to  participate 
as  a  full  party  in  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  other  agencies  of  Government 
and  courts  whose  deliberations  affect 
substantial  consumer  concerns.  More- 
over, the  Senate  on  three  occasions  voted 
by  a  substantial  majority  to  cut  off  the 
filibuster  but  failed  to  acliieve  cloture 
by  a  mere  four  votes  the  first  time  and 
three  on  ,  each  of  the  two  following 
occasions. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  says 
basically  "no  more"  to  certain  recurring 
examples  of  bureaucratic  arrogance  and 
corporate  unconcei-n  for  the  public.  The 
bill  is  designed  to  reinforce  quality  in 
poods  and  services,  fairness  in  merchan- 
dising and  promotion,  and  integrity  in 
in  the  marketplace.  As  I  stated  in  a 
speech  before  the  Consumer  Federation 
of  America's  Consumer  Assembly  last 
week,  the  measure  reflects  a  yearning  on 
behalf  of  more  than  200  million  Ameri- 
cans for  an  improved  quality  of  life,  for 
an  America  that  works  asain,  for  an 
America  that  cares  again,  for  people, 
products,  and  Government  institutions 
that  support  the  society  rather  than  em- 
bitter it  or  tear  it  apart. 

In  my  criticism  of  Federal  agency  per- 
formance in  the  consumer  area.  I  have 
undoubtedly  been  most  critical  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  because 
I  place  the  liighest  priority  on  elemental 
health  and  safety.  I  personally  feel  that 
Commissioner  Charles  Edwards  is  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  servants  in  Gov- 
ernment and  that  the  record  of  the  PDA 
under  his  direction  has  been  ■R-ithout 
parallel  in  sen'ing  the  American  public. 

But  the  FDA,  with  its  mandate  to  pro- 
tect public  health  and  safety  from  need- 
less risks  as.sociated  with  unsafe  food, 


drugs,  cosmetics,  and  consimier  prod- 
ucts, more  than  any  other  agency  must 
be  subject  to  the  closest  scrutiny. 

Thus,  for  example,  I  have  monitored 
that  agency's  perfoi-mance  and  criticized 
it  for  secret  agreements  to  permit  the 
continued  sale  of  leaded  Christmas  tree 
tinsel — which  they  have  now  halted — 
and  for  questionable  delays  in  permitting 
potentially  unsafe  levels  of  hexachloro- 
phene  to  remain  in  over-the-counter 
Ijroducts — which  I  can  also  now  say 
the  agency  no  longer  permits. 

■Where  health  and  safety  are  con- 
cerned, there  can  be  no  good  explanation 
for  regulatory  neglect  or  bungling.  Thas, 
dm'ing  last  summer's  Olympic  telecast, 
the  commercial  for  one  company's  prod- 
uct showed  a  double-edged  blade  flexed 
between  two  fingers.  As  might  be  ex- 
f>ected,  a  child  in  Dallas  tried  doing  just 
what  he  saw  on  TV  and  was  seriously 
cut.  The  FTC,  which  has  jurisdiction, 
decided  to  do  nothing.  The  Bureau  of 
Product  Safety  within  FDA  proudly  an- 
nounced that  they  had  prevailed  upon 
the  company  to  coi-rect  the  problem  by 
including  a  message  on  tlie  screoi  dur- 
ing the  showing  of  the  commercial  warn- 
ing: "Sharp  edges — Don't  try  this  at 
home."  Now  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber,  what  kind  of  solution  is  tliat? 
Tlie  hazard  was  especially  a  hazard  to 
very  young  children,  many  not  yet  able 
to  read.  What  good  does  it  do  to  warn 
when  the  warning  itself  is  going  to  have 
a  minimal  effect?  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  consider  the  safety  implications  in 
the  first  place;  or  when  shown  that  a 
risk  situation  exists,  to  work  on  a  mean- 
ingful— not  cosmetic — solution? 

A  most  serious  matter  involving  tiie 
FDA  of  considerable  concern  to  me  at 
this  moment  involves  the  agency's  per- 
sistent unwillingness,  despite  its  recog- 
nition of  the  problem  as  a  national 
tragedy  and  a  clear  mandate  to  do  some- 
tliing  about  it,  to  set  muiimum  safety 
standards  for  infant  cribs.  Back  in  June 
of  1970,  the  National  Commission  ou 
Product  Safety  in  its  final  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  listed  infant 
furniture  as  one  of  16  unreasonable 
hazards  fotmd  in  and  around  the  home. 
Tlie  report  pointed  to  incidents  of  infant 
strangulations  and  deailis  caused  by  too 
wide  spacing  of  the  slats  of  wooden  cribs 
and  cited  statistics  indicating  tliat  as 
many  as  200  deaths  a  year  may  be  due 
to  crib  design,  many  of  those  directly 
caused  by  negligent  spacing.  Clearly,  it 
is  cheaper  to  manufacture  a  crib  with 
fewer  slats  because  less  lumber  is  needed, 
and  some  callous  nianufactiu'ers  are 
willing  to  risk  tragic  injury  by  indecently 
cutting  corners. 

Another  fairly  common  problem  as.<;o- 
ciated  with  crib  injuries  involves  the 
lack  of  standardized  mattress  and  crib 
dimensions,  permittin.n;  injuiy  or  death 
when  an  infant's  head  becomes  lodged  in 
the  space  between  an  ill-fifcins  mattress 
and  tlie  side  or  headboard  of  the  crib. 

Having  reminded  the  FDA  of  these 
dangers  in  statements  on  the  Senate 
floor  last  year  and  to  the  media.  I  re- 
reived  a  letter  bark  saying  th:it  a  study 
was  underway  and  that— notwithstiind- 
ing  FDA's  own  figures  of  23  reporied  in- 
fant deaths  from  strangulation  due  to 


crib  design  actually  reported  to  the 
agency  in  1971— furtlier  action  would 
have  to  await  the  completion  and  receipt 
of  the  report  in  August  of  1973.  As  1 
wrote  to  Commissioner  Edwards  again  2 
weeks  ago,  if  those  23  reported  deaths — 
the  actual  incidence  is  likely  to  be  far 
greater — estimated  at  200  by  the  Na- 
tional Con:mission  on  Product  Safety — 
had  Instead  been  caased  by  a  prescrip- 
tion drug,  slirieks  of  horror  would  be 
heaid  around  the  country,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  PDA  would  have  taken  im- 
mediate measures  to  remove  the  dru^ 
from  the  market. 

But  instead,  we  have  a  policy  of  per- 
missiveness of  the  worst  sort,  which  al- 
lows a  few  manufacturers  to  produce  an 
unwortliy  and  unsafe  product  sold  to  a 
trusting  and  unsuspecting  public.  This 
kind  of  irresponsible  behavior  by  the  few 
tarnishes  the  image  of  so  many  out- 
standing firms,  places  them  in  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage,  and.  worse,  cause.' 
parents  to  endure  considerable  anxiety 
wondering  whether  their  child  is  ade- 
quately protected — and  insufferable  des- 
pair on  awakening  to  find  he  was  not. 
For  just  this  one  instance,  of  many,  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  there  need  be  any 
more  delay  in  promulgating  a  minimum 
standard  for  crib  safety. 

Had  there  been  a  CPA  in  existence  yf 
monitor  tliis,  I  have  no  doubt  that  sutHi 
a  standard  would  already  be  in  effect. 

This  is  what  the  Consumer  Protection 
Agency  legislation  is  all  about.  But  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  not  ourselves  cre- 
ating an  institution  of  government  which 
might  disrupt  the  orderly  processes  of 
regulation  and  administration  now  be- 
ing canied  out  by  government  or  un- 
duly interfere  with  resjxmsible  business 
practices,  we  have  incorporated  within 
this  legislation  what  we  beheve  to  be 
very  important  and  rea.sonable  controls 
against  abuse. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con- 
sent to  insert  a  reference  paper  at  tliis 
point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sapekvards   in   CoNsrMFP.   Photic  .t-in 
Agenct   Bill 

1.  Tiie  CPA  will  have  no  rcguUtory  an'.hor- 
iiy.  It  win  not  be  able  to  overrule,  veto  cr 
impair  any  Federal  agency's  final  determina- 
tions. Tlie  participation  rights  granted  to  the 
CP.A.  are  procedural  only,  not  siibstantlve 
such  that  no  authority  grantrd  to  the  CV\ 
shall  be  construed  a.s  &upcr«edinv',  supplant- 
ing, or  replacing  the  Jurisdiction  of  .ini- 
agency  over  any  subject  matter,  nor  deprive 
any  agency  of  its  responslbiir.y  io  exercl.se 
its  authority  under  lav,-.  Section  3^3)  Dccla- 
laticn  of  Purpo.se 

2.  Limitation  on  CPA  Infericmions;  .Au- 
thority to  intervene  as  of  right  as  a  party 
is  granted  to  the  CPh  i  i  fonrial  agency  pro- 
ccedines.  but  the  AdmlnistrEtnr  nn;'-t  exer- 
ci.se  discretion  and  avoid  unnece.s.«;ary  involve- 
ment. He  is  to  refrain  from  intervening  as 
a  p.'u-ty  tuiless  he  determines  that  such  ex- 
tent of  Involvement  is  necessary  to  represent 
adequately  the  interests  of  con!=t7mer5  Where 
submission  of  written  briefs  or  other  ma- 
iori.-.I  is  .sufficient,  or  presentation  of  oral 
argiuuent  is  sufflcient,  he  is  to  exercise  self- 
restraini  and  limit  his  involvement  accord- 
iutly.  Section  203ia) 

3.  Protection  against  disruption  and  delay 
cf  agency  proceedings  and  activities:  Upon 
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:T.eni!\j;.  or  pi  riiripaiini;  ui  formal  agoxi- 
jroceediugs,  the  AclmliiisLraior  muse  com- 
pl'.  with  the  host  agency's  statutes  and  rules 
>roced\ire  governing  the  timing  of  his  par- 
pat  ion  and  the  conduct  of  such  proceed- 
niE   (Section  203(a)  ).  In  participating  In  an 
.a:  irmal  agency  activity,  the  Administrator 
riiitc  do  so  iu  an  orderly  njanner  and  without 
lie  delay.  Section  203  ( b ) . 
4   Protection  against  CPA  Intrusion  in  the 
nn  ace  meetings  and  discussions  between  a 
feii;;ral    agency    and    a    partlciUnr    business 
:  While  the  CPA  may  present  orally  or  in 
vrjting  relevant  Information  and  arguments 
:tlon  203(b)(1)).  it  is  not  granted  the 
t  or  authority  to  be  present  at  any  par- 
l.'<r  meethjg  or  discussion,  nor  to  monitor 
phone  conversations,  between  an  agency 
and  a  company.  Instead,  it  need  only  have 
ill!    opportunity  comparable  to  that  of  the 
ipany  to  present  its  views.  CPA's  particl- 
on,  therefore,  need  not  be  simultaneous 
.:t  lienerally   will   not   be)    but   need  only 
ir  within  a  reasonable  time  of  any  prior 
(Uement  by  such  company  or  at  a  time 
11  It  might  reasonably  have  an  input  into 
■jntemplnted  agencv  action.  Section  203 

Proteolion    aguiiwt    uiiaiise    of    a    liost 
\cys  compulsory  process:  Where  the  CPA 
s  to  use  an  agency's  subpoena  authority 
discovery  purposes,  the  host  agency  re- 
s  discretion  and  control  over  such  use. 
I -.  request  must  be;    d)   relevant  to  the 
ter  at  i.sstie;    (ii)   not  unnecessarily  bur- 
some  to  tile  person  from  whom  the  in- 
'.i'.tion   is  sought;   and    (iii)    not  such  as 
!d  unduly  Interfere  with  the  conduct  oi 
hos'  ngencv  proceeding — all  to  be  deter- 
-d  bv  tie  iiost  n'jen'v.  not  t!ie  CPA.  Sec- 
203(e). 
fi    Protection  against  ur.fntr  advantage  to 
CV\.    in    requiring    information    from    busi- 
es: The  compulsory  information  gather- 
uuthority  of  the  CPA   (Section  207(b)) 
not  be  exercised  to  obtain  information 
:h:    (ii   is  available  as  a  matter  of  public 
'  rd:    (ii)    can   be   obtained   from   another 
ral  f.gency;  or  (iii)   is  for  u.<e  in  connec- 
wlth   his   intervention   In   any   pending 
uy  proceeding.  (Section  207(b)  (2)  ).  The 
Kiiistraror's    request    under    Section    207 
[   relate   to  consumer  health  or  safety, 
d.s   or   lUKonscionable    conduct    and    be 
uic  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  in- 
iiation  is  intended.  Moreover,  the  reque.st 
t   be  relevant   to  that   purpose  and  not 
ecessarily     burdensome     to    the     person 
whom  the  information  is  .';oii8ht.  The 
of  the  Section  has  been  limited  so  as 
to   require    the    production    of    records, 
s.  or  documents,  ilie  appearance  of  wit- 
or  the  disclosure  of  information  wltich 
Id    violate    any    relationship    privileged 
■rding  to  law.  3e.?tion  207ib)  ( 1) . 
Protection  again.st  ar'jitrary.  capricious 
iiidictive  intervention  by  CPA:  The  detcr- 
tion  bv  tiie  CPA  that  a  consumer  in- 
may  be  substantially  affected  by  the 
t  of  an  agency  proceeding  will  be  subject 
imate  Judicial  review  if  there  was  prej- 
ial  error  involved.   {Section  201    (ei    (1) 
.  The  Administrator  is  required  e.xplicitly 
conciselv  lo  set  forth  in  a  public  state- 
r   the  ir. teres! .i  of  consumers  he  is  rep- 
:>.tlng    in    a    puiiicuUir    i.ge.i.cy    or    court 
eediiiu. 

ProtcL'ion  a^aiurt    un.vr.rranted  allega- 

111  complaints  from  consumers  against 

ne^.     IS    prtxl'.icts    or    .seriices:     Upon 

t    of    consumer    compLiints.    CPA    will 

matitr   of   courr^e   promptly   notify   the 

>^ny    u;cnicd.    furnish   it    a   copy   of    the 

Dlaint.   find   afford    it   a   re  i.~i  luible   time 

hich  to  respond  to  the  char^ie   Both  the 

■.;it)I:x!ii'   iiiid   the  company's  response  will 

ije  »'  )cecl   in  the  ptibllc  file  slmtiltaneously. 

her  with  any  commet-.t.s  or  report  from 

i-ii'    Federal  agency  to  which  the  complaint 

.v.-  ri'. erred  for  action    Frivolous,  malicious 
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;ind  unsigned  complaints  will  not  be  placed 
in  the  public  file.  Sections  206  (b)  and  (c). 

9.  Protection  against  access  by  CPA  to  all 
classified  information  and  restricted  data 
under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  Section  207 
(C) ( 1). 

10.  Protection  against  CPA  access  to  In- 
ternal policy  recommendations:  The  CPA 
will  have  access  to  factvial  material  devel- 
oped by  agencies  but  will  have  no  right  to 
liave  access  to  opinions  expre.ssed  by  agency 
personnel  which  are  not  in  the  nature  of 
factual  data  Section  207(C)  (2) . 

11.  Protection  against  CPA  access  to  hi- 
formation  concertung  routine  executive  and 
administrative  funclion.s:  Most  Internal 
rgency  documents  dealing  witli  the  man- 
agemeiu  of  the  as^ency  need  not  be  accessi- 
ble to  the  CPA.  Tiiis  v-ill  protect  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  federal  agencies  in  man- 
aging ihelr  own  atf.iirs  without  interference. 
Section  207ic)  (3). 

12.  Proieciion  against  CPA  access  to  per- 
sonnel and  medical  files  and  other  files  ac- 
cess to  which  v.niild  con-.titute  an  unwar- 
ranted in\.l.^lOl^  of  personnel  privacy:  Tiie 
CPA  v.ill  not  have  a  right  to  have  access 
to  the.se  flies,  which  should  properly  remain 
private  in  order  to  preserve  important  inter- 
ests or  confident itillty.  Section  207(c)  (4). 

13.  Protection  against  CPA  access  to  in- 
form.iiion  v.  hich  any  agency  is  expressly  prii- 
hlbited  by  law  from  disclosing  to  another 
federal  agency:  Where  a  statute  of  Judicial 
decision  has  declared  tliat  an  agency  may  not 
disclose  informa.ion  to  another  agency,  this 
policy  applies  to  the  CPA.  and  denies  the 
CPA  the  rij:iit  to  access  to  .-.iich  informption. 
Section  207ic)  i5i. 

14.  Protection  against  CPA  access  to  in- 
come tax  recorcLs;  There  is  no  authorization 
in  this  act  to  any  federal  agency  to  disclose 
the  amount  or  source  of  Income,  profits, 
losses,  expeiiditiires.  or  any  particular  there- 
of, from  any  Income  return,  or  to  permit 
CP.\  access  to  any  such  return.  This  will  in- 
.>ure  that  records  which  nre  now  treated  as 
confidenti;il  by  the  IRS  with  respect  to  ac- 
cess by  other  federal  a;iencies  will  be  treat- 
ed in  the  same  manner  wltl!  respcci  to  tlie 
CPA.  Section  207(d). 

15.  Protection  against  disclosure  of  con- 
fidential information  relating  to  business 
prac'ices  in  the  files  of  another  agency:  The 
CPA  has  access  to.  and  can  copy  agency 
files,  but  cannot  disclose  to  the  public  any 
information  which  the  host  agency  has  ex- 
empted from  d'sclosiire  or  is  otherwise  ex- 
empted  by   hf.v    Section  208ib). 

16.  Protection  for  business  trade  secrets 
that  .may  come  into  CPA's  possession;  Trade 
secrets  and  other  confidential  business  in- 
formation may  not  be  disclosed  under  crim- 
inal penalty  of  law  except  if  necessary  to 
protect  ptiblic  health  and  safety,  or  to  courts, 
committees  of  Congress,  and  other  concerned 
federal  agencies  in  a  manner  designed  to 
preserve  confidentiality.  Section  208(ci. 

17.  Protections  again.st  disclosure  to  the 
public  of  false  or  misleading  inforniatlon 
regarding  a  business:  CPA  disclosures  may 
not  be  inaccurate,  misleading  or  incomplete. 
Otherwise.  CPA  will  be  required  promptiv  to 
Issue  a  letraction.  to  take  other  appropriate 
measures  to  correct  any  error,  or  to  release 
significant  additional  information  affecting 
t'ne  accuracy  of  infonnation  prev.ousiy  rc- 
lea>ed.  Section  208(d). 

18.  Protection  against  "surprise"'  disclos- 
ures to  the  public  of  information  likely  lo 
Injure  'ihe  reputation  or  good  will  of  a  busi- 
ness: CPA  Is  required,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  give  prior  notice  to  such  company  and 
aiTord  an  opportunity  to  comment,  unle.s,? 
public  health  and  safety  would  be  imperiled 
by  such  action.  Section  208(d).  Inji'tnctive 
relief  to  a  company  which  might  be  dam- 
aged is  provided  for. 

19.  Protections  against  unfair  comparisons 
of  the  prcdt'cts  or  services  of  a  business:  In 


di=>(.lo.-,iiig  information,  CPA:  (i)  must  make 
clear  that  all  products  of  a  competitive  nat- 
xire  have  not  been  compared.  If  such  i.<?  the 
case:  (11)  must  make  clear  that  there  is  no 
Intent  or  purpose  to  rate  products  com- 
pared over  those  not  compared,  not  to  imply 
that  those  compared  are  superior  or  prefer- 
able in  quality  to  those  not  compared:  end 
(ill)  must  not  subjectively  indicate  that  one 
product  Is  a  better  buy  than  another.  Sec- 
tion 208 (e I. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
inclusion  of  these  safeguards  from  the 
out.set,  I  look  forward  to  increased  busi- 
ness support  for  this  legislation  in  this 
session.  We  start  with  th^-  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  two  outstanding 
firms  v.ithin  the  business  community, 
Montgomery  "Ward  and  Container  Cor- 
poration of  America — subsidiaries  of 
Murcor.  Inc.  I  am  certain  that  as  the 
days  pass,  the  legislation  will  win  the 
endorsement  of  many  other  farsighted 
and  responsible  businesses  who  are  ap- 
palled, as  I  am,  by  certain  instances  of 
unconscionable  conduct  which  only 
brings  shame  and  disrepute  to  American 
indu.stry  as  a  whole  and  to  the  free  enter- 
prise system  on  which  it  is  founded. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  my 
earlier  comments  regarding  FDA  inac- 
tion on  crib  hazards,  I  wish  to  share 
witii  Senatois  the  correspondence  I 
have  had  with  Commissioner  Edwards. 
I  tlierefore  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
hi?  letter  of  November  1,  1972,  be  printed 
in  its  entirety  at  this  point,  followed  by 
mv  ovai  letter  to  him  on  January  12, 
1973.  I  have  not  yet  received  a  response 
to  my  letter. 

There  beintj  no  ob.iection,  the  letters 
vtxi-.e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
£.s  foUovs: 

D.:rAP.T.ME.Nr  of  Health,  Educ.\tion, 
AND  Welfare. 

Rockville.  Md.,  November  1,  1972. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  PrRcy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.'ihiiirit07i.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  We  Join  in  your  con- 
cern for  infant  deaths  in  cribs  as  expressed 
recently  in  the  Congressional  Record,  on 
the  Today  Show,  and  in  other  public  com- 
ments. We  have  been  pursuing  an  active 
program  which  will  lead  to  a  mandatory 
regulation  In  this  area.  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  wliat  we  have  been  doing. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  description  of  the 
problem  at  the  time  of  the  Product  Safety 
Commission  Investigation.  The  Commission 
had  highlighted  the  problem  during  hearing 
procedures.  We  understand  that  shortly 
thereafter  the  industry  voluntarily  agreed 
to  manufacture  cribs  with  a  maximum  spac- 
ing between  slats  of  314  Inches —  a  spacing 
based  upon  medical  opinion.  We  conducted 
a  survey  during  April,  May,  and  June  of  this 
year  (Attachment  A  describes  our  field  pro- 
gram! to  determine  the  status  of  cribs  then 
being  produced.  Data  collected  from  14  firms 
included  basic  measurements  of  cribs  and 
phiypens:  Slat  spacing,  interior  length  a'-.a 
width,  and  rail  and  mattress  support  height  ~ 
at  various  positions.  This  survey  also  in- 
cluded descriptions  of  release  mechanisms 
and  otiier  hardware  being  used. 

Measurements  taken  of  97  full-sized  wood 
slatted  cribs  (representing  over  300  styles 
available  on  the  retail  market  and  near  100 
percent  of  production  showed  that  82  (Pi. 5 
percent)  had  slat  spacing  of  3 '4  Inches  or 
less.  None  was  greater  than  3',i  Inches. 

In  relation  to  fatalities,  otir  searcli  of 
coroners"  reports  and  other  data  sources  has 
disclosed  that  23  deaths  of  infants  nnv  ha\e 
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occurred  during  1971  (the  latest  year  for 
which  such  data  are  available)  from  strangu- 
lation because  of  crib  design  (exclusive  of 
possible  mattress  misdesign).  Although  in- 
formation on  the  slat  spacing  of  the  cribs 
involved  in  these  deaths  is  not  available,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  strangulation  with 
slats  3V4  inch  or  less  spacing  is  highly  Im- 
probable. Anthropometric  studies  have  been 
woefully  inadequate  as  a  basis  for  estimating 
meaningful  body  dimensions  of  infants.  (To 
overcome  this  Inadequacy,  we  have  entered 
into  a  major  contractual  agreement  with  the 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
to  determine  scientifically  more  than  forty 
basic  body  measurements  of  several  thou- 
sand children  from  throughout  the  Nation.) 

The  200-per-year  crib  deaths  frequently 
quoted  resulted  from  testimony  before  the 
National  Commission  on  Product  Safety.  It 
must  be  noted  this  figure  was  an  extrapola- 
tion from  the  ten  strangulations  In  twelve 
years  In  Dade  County,  Florida  (page  51,  Vol. 
2,  hearings  NCPS).  Only  two  of  these  deaths 
could  In  any  way  be  related  to  crib  slat 
spacing.  You  will  agree,  I  am  confident,  that 
the  statistical  reliability  of  an  extrapolation 
such  as  this  must  be  questioned.  Neverthe- 
less, we  certainly  feel  that  any  accidental 
death  of  a  child  Is  a  national  tragedy. 

Investigations  were  made  of  some  twelve 
cases  occurring  prior  to  1971  (see  Attachment 
B).  Four  of  these  were  fatalities;  one  was  a 
near  strangulation.  Two  of  the  five  were  slat- 
space  related.  In  both  cases  slat  spacUig  was 
greater  than  3  V4  Inches. 

Attachment  C  presents  summaries  of  29 
crib  accidents  reported  to  our  Bureau  of 
Product  Safety  between  June  1971  and  July 
1972.  One  of  these  accidents  caused  the  death 
of  the  Infant — slat  spacing  was  in  no  way 
involved. 

Our  efforts  are  devoted  to  the  development 
and  promulgation  of  a  meaningful  manda- 
tory standard  covering  design  and  assembly 
characteristics  of  cribs  The  true  aim  will  be 
to  overcome  slat  spacing  and  other  identifi- 
able hazards  In  cribs,  including  specifically 
those  disclosed  during  the  investigations 
shown  on  Attachments  B  and  C.  Require- 
ments will  Include: 

1.  A  maximum  allowable  distance  between 
slats  to  eliminate  the  risk  of  strangulation. 

2.  A  strength  and  durability  requirement 
for  all  structural  and  design  components. 
Including  the  crib  floor  of  springs,  latching 
devices,  slats,  and  rails. 

3.  A  requirement  to  Insure  the  integrity 
and  durability  of  the  locking  devices  under 
normal  use  and  reasonably  foreseeable  mis- 
use (e.g.,  accidental  release  by  crawling  in- 
fants or  other  children  outside  the  crib) . 

4.  Requirements  to  eliminate  the  puncture 
or  laceration  potential  of  all  components 
(e.g.,  the  sharp  edges  of  exposed  brackets  or 
other  hardware) . 

5.  Requirements  for  crib  floor  adjustment 
to  permit  accommodation  of  the  mattre.ss, 
regardless  of  Its  thickness,  so  that  a  child 
cannot  be  exposed  to  hazard  because  the  top 
of  the  mattress  is  too  high  in  relation  to  the 
top  of  the  siderall. 

6.  The  standardization  of  mattress  and  crib 
dimensions. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  will 
move  rapidly  to  develop  and  publish  a  pro- 
posed regulation  on  slat  spacing  Just  as  soon 
as  the  appropriate  minimum  spacing  dimen- 
sion can  be  determh:ed  from  the  anthropo- 
metric studies.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  mov- 
ing forward  in  developing  a  broad  regulation 
covering  all  other  mechanical  hazards.  Our 
concern  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  chil- 
dren and  our  full  utilization  of  the  authority 
granted  by  the  Congress  are  matters  in  which 
you  may  have  the  greatest  confidence. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  C.  Edwards,  M.D., 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Drugs. 


jANrARY  12, 1973. 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards, 

Commissioner,  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, Rockville,  Md. 

Dear  Commissioner  Edwards:  As  you  well 
know,  I  have  been  especially  concerned  about 
the  incidence  of  Infant  deaths  In  cribe  due 
to  hazardous  design  of  the  crib  and  Its  com- 
ponents. I  have  your  letter  of  Novemt>er  1  to 
me  on  this  subject  responding  to  my  com- 
ments on  the  "Today"  show  the  month  ear- 
lier and  to  several  statements  I  have  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  In  this  connection. 
Your  letter  and  subsequent  information  that 
has  come  to  me  concerning  It  confirms  my 
view  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  been  woefully  remiss  in  refxising  to  take 
more  Immediate  action  to  assure  the  safety 
of  Infants  from  crib  defects. 

My  original  concern  related  to  the  inci- 
dence of  infant  strangulations  and  deaths 
caused  by  too  wide  spacing  of  the  slats  of 
wooden  cribs.  Obviously  it's  cheaper  to  build 
a  crib  with  fewer  slats  because  less  lumber 
Is  required,  and  some  callous  manufacturers 
are  willing  to  risk  tragic  injury  by  indecently 
cutting  corners  rather  than  assure  a  safe, 
quality  product.  The  National  Commission  on 
Product  Safety  in  its  Report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  In  June  1970  listed  Infant 
furniture  as  one  of  the  sixteen  unreasonable 
hazards  found  In  and  around  the  home.  The 
chief  focus  of  Its  discussion  centered  upon 
the  spacing  of  slats,  citing  statistics  indicat- 
ing that  as  many  as  200  deaths  a  year  may  be 
due  to  crib  design,  many  of  tho.se  directly 
caused  by  negligent  spacing. 

In  your  letter  back  to  me  you  question  the 
validity  of  the  Commission's  statistics,  yet 
nevertheless  confirm  that  there  are  numerous 
infant  deaths  each  year  attributable  to  the 
spacing  problem,  and  go  on  to  refer  to  this 
as  a  "national  tragedy."  I  would  say  "a  na- 
tional disgrace." 

In  your  letter  and  attachments,  it  is  clear 
that  slat  spacing  Is  a  problem  and,  even  from 
the  investigations  taken  by  your  own  staff, 
approximately  15 'Tc  of  cribs  that  were  sub- 
ject to  surveillance  by  FDA  Inspectors  failed 
to  meet  even  the  voluntary  Industry  standard 
of  3 "4  inch  spacing.  My  own  more  casual  ob- 
servation of  what's  being  sold,  particularly  in 
urban  ghetto  areas  of  Clilcago,  Cairo,  East 
St.  Louis,  and  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, leads  me  to  believe  that  the  percentage 
of  hazardous  cribs  on  the  market  Is  consider- 
ably higher  than  that  found  by  your  Investi- 
gators. 

Your  letter  concludes  with  what  appears  to 
be  an  assurance  that  "the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  will  move  rapidly  to  develop 
and  publish  a  proposed  regulation  on  slat 
spacing"  but  then  tags  on  a  proviso  "Just  as 
soon  as  the  appropriate  miuimvim  spacing 
dimension  can  be  determined  from  anthropo- 
metric studies."  I  take  it  the  studies  you 
allude  to  is  a  reference  back  to  the  contrac- 
tural  agreement  the  FDA  has  with  the  Medi- 
cal School  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  cited 
earlier  in  your  letter.  But  a  check  with  your 
staff  Indicated  that  study  will  not  be  (:om- 
pleted  until  August  of  1973.  As  you  and  I 
know,  studies  are  often  delayed  in  receipt, 
and  I  am  sure  several  months  will  be  needed 
for  the  FD.A  to  "consider  and  review"  the 
study  as  .submitted.  Several  more  months  are 
then  likely  to  pass  before  PDA  comes  up  with 
a  proposed  regulation  which  Is  likely  to  be 
subject  to  a  period  of  public  comment  and 
review  consistent  witlj  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  prior  to  promulgation  of  a  final 
standard.  If  the  past  is  any  guide,  I  would 
gxiess  that  the  final  regulation  will  permit 
manufacturers  several  more  months  or  even 
years  In  which  to  comply  with  the  new 
standard. 

What  I'm  getting  to  is  why  do  we  have  to 
wait?  Why  do  we  need  more  manufacturing 
negligence  and  tragic  Injurj-  and  death  when 
we  are  all  in  agreement  as  to  the  nature  of 


the  problem  and  the  cau.se  of  It?  Should  your 
anthropometric  studies  ultimately  indicate 
that  an  Interim  Federal  standard  of  S'^  incli 
Is  not  sufficient,  then  a  more  rigid  standard 
could  be  promulgated  later,  but  in  the  mean- 
time let  us  at  least  sissure  the  American  pub- 
lic that  a  minimum  standard  is  being  met 
by  100':  — not  merely  85"  I  or  less — of  Ameri- 
can manufacttirers. 

It  would  be  preferable,  of  course,  to  have  a 
more  comprehensive  standard  covering  other 
facets  of  crib  safety,  including: 

A  strength  and  durability  requirement  for 
all  structural  and  design  components; 

Elimination  of  sharp  edges  and  protru- 
sions; 

Assurance  of  the  integrity  and  dtirabllity 
of  latching  devices:  and 

Standardization  of  mattress  and  crib  di- 
mensions. 

I  don't  really  .see  how  any  of  those  fac- 
tors need  necessarily  depend  upon  the  an- 
thropometric studies  that  you  have  under 
way.  Again,  an  interim  standard  could  prob- 
ably be  promulgated  almost  immedi.nelv. 
Particularly  in  view  of  your  attachment  de- 
scribing crib  injuries  reported  to  the  RDA  I 
believe  the  last  factor  dealing  with  stand- 
ardized mattress  and  crib  dimensions  might 
well  prevent  most  of  the  instances  where  an 
infant  suffers  injury  or  death  as  a  result  of 
his  head  becoming  lodged  in  the  space  be- 
tween an  ill-fitting  mattress  and  the  side  or 
headboard  of  the  crib. 

I  urge  you  personally  to  review  this  situa- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  crib  de- 
sign will  be  a  matter  soon  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  independent  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  is  any  reason  for  delaying  action  in  the 
interest  of  safety  where  coinmonsen.se  dic- 
tates that  action  is  long  overdue.  I  need 
hardly  remind  you.  If  the  1971  toll  of  23  re- 
ported Infant  deaths  from  strangulation  due 
to  crib  design  had  instead  been  caused  by  a 
prescription  drug.  shriek.s  of  horror  would'  be 
heard  around  the  country,  and  I  am  certain 
that  the  fD.\  would  have  taken  Immedmte 
measures  to  remove  the  drug  from  the  mar- 
ket. But  that  was  not  the  case  and  instead 
we  have  a  policy  of  permi.ssiveness  of  the 
worst  sort. 

As  you  well  know.  Comml.ssioner.  and  as  i 
have  stated  on  many  occasions  in  public  and 
private,  I  believe  the  record  of  the  FDA  m 
health  and  safety  matters  under  your  direc- 
tion has  been  singularly  outstanding,  in- 
deed unequaled.  That  fact  makes  It  all  the 
more  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  we 
must  continue  to  allow  a  few  manufactiirer- 
to  produce  an  unworthy  and  unsafe  prod- 
uct. This  kind  of  Irre.sponsible  behavior  b\ 
the  few  tarnishes  the  image  of  so  many  out- 
standing firms,  places  them  at  a  compel iiive 
dlsadvant.ige.  and.  worse,  causes  parents  u. 
endure  heightened  anxiety  wonderhig 
whether  their  child  l.s  adequatelv  pro- 
tected .  .  and  insufierable  de.-pair  oii  awak- 
ening to  find  he  was  not. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

C»L\RLF.S  H.  PtRCV, 

U.S.Scnatt^r 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  703.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  ol  1968.  H«f erred  by  unanimous 
consent  lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleaded  to  hear  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  will  turn  itjs  attention  di- 
rectly to  crime  control  measures,  includ- 
ing measures  to  reduce  the  easy  acce.s,si- 
bility  in  the  Nation  to  guns, 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  designed 
to  reduce  handgun  violence  in  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Handgtm  Licensing 
and  Registration  Act  of  1973.  I  send  the 
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to  the  desk  aiid  ask  iinaiiiinous  con- 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
the  Judiciary. 

he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
action,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  an- 
otl  ler  man  has  fallen  victim  to  handgun 
vi:  Icnce,  thi.s  time  one  of  our  own.  I 
~h  ue  with  all  Members  of  the  Senate  the 
1  x;k  and  grief  which  accompanied  the 
nble  news  of  the  brutal  assault  upon 
lator  John  Stennis. 
This  week  it  tvas  Senator  Stennis.  La-t 
r  it  wa.-  Governor  George  Wallace, 
u  uied  down  in  neaiby  Maryland  by  a 
a  armed  with  a  rnub-nosed  .38.  In 
■8,  it  was  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
cd  at  short  rriii?e  by  a  man  armed 
h  a  handjrun. 

Vhat  happened  to  Senator  Stexnis 
aiiU  Governor  Wuilace  and  Senator 
c  bert  Keimedy  cjuld  happen  to  any 
cii  zen — and  frequently  does.  Those  least 
pn  iminent.  and  most  poor,  are  in  fact  the 
mcst  frequent  victims  of  assault  by  g:un. 
Ea?h  day  Americans  are  killed,  wounded, 
maimed  in  handgun  a-saults.  In  1971 
r  17,600  Americans  v.erc  muidcred. 
the  murder  rate  for  tlie  first  9 
cjnths  of  1972  was  up  another  5  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year.  Sixty-five 
pe  cent  of  these  homicides  involved  fire- 
arms, and  over  78  percent  of  homicides 
1  olving  firearms  in  fact  involve  hand- 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  only 
abtut  27  percent  of  the  Nation's  firc- 
arfis  are  handguns. 

he  law  enforcement  official  in  the 
of  duty  is  a  prime  target  for  the 
pi^ol-wielding  offender.  In  the  decade 
1  through  1970.  633  policemen  were 
mJrdered  in  the  Nation — most  of  them 
v.-i  h  handguns.  In  1971  alone  126  police- 
me  n  were  murdered  in  the  line  of  duty. 
Last  year  the  number  dropped  slightly 
to  112.  but  108  of  these  112  were  killed 
w1  h  firearms  and  an  incredible  70  per- 
cei  it  of  them  with  handguns. 

'  rhei-e  is  a  fear  of  crime  in  America, 
an  J  this  fear  is  first  and  foremost  a  fear 
of  violence.  And  violence  in  America  is, 
fir  it  and  foremost,  violence  by  gun :  vio- 
ler  ce  against  citizens  and  violence 
ag  linst  policemen  in  the  penormance  of 
th  ;ir  duty. 

And  the  villain  in  this  grisly  pageant 
of  crime  and  death  in  America  is  the 
haadgun — the  pistol — too  easily  ob- 
tai  ned,  too  easily  concealed,  too  easily 
us  td  to  coerce,  maim,  and  kill. 

:  >Jationally,  the  crime  gim  is  the  hand- 
gu  1.  In  the  words  of  the  Eisenhower  Vi- 
ol* nee  Commission  staff : 

■  Tie  handgun  is  the  dominant  firearm  used 
In  lomlcldes.  When  firearms  are  Involved  In 
an  assault  and  robbery  .  .  .  the  handgun  is 
alifiOjt  invariably  the  weapon. 

t  is  time  for  Congiess  to  act.  There 
proposals  to  pass  legislation  provid- 
compensation  for  the  victims  of 
r^r.e  and  for  the  widows  of  police  offi- 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  Worthwhile 
as  these  efforts  may  be — and  I  fully  sup- 
po  it  them — It  is  not  enough  to  compen- 
sa  « the  victims  of  crime.  It  is  not  enough 
to  compensate  the  widows  of  police  ofltt- 
cers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

suggest  to  the  Congress  that  the 
tidie  has  come  to  stand  up  to  the  gun 
lot  by. 


nj 


It  is  time  to  save  livc,^. 

It  is  time  to  stem  the  bloodshed. 

It  is  time  we  took  the  crime  guns,  the 
handguns,  away  from  thosse  who  are 
most  likely  to  misuse  them. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  a  bill  to 
control  the  conlinuing  spread  of  handgun 
violence. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  clear  and 
simple : 

The  bill  applies  to  handguns  only — 
the  chief  instniment  of  crime  and  \io- 
lence  in  America. 

The  bill  recjuircs  cvc  it  hand;;im  to  te 
rcgi.-tcred  and  e\ery  handgun  owner  to 
obtain  a  Federal  license.  The  bill  would 
in  no  way  interfere  with  State  laws  and 
regulations  concerning  gun  licensins:  and 
owner.ihip.  It  applies  to  working  pistols 
only — not  antiques  or  replicas. 

The  program  would  be  administered  hv 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tixasiu^-.  Those 
who  have  a  collection  of  handguns  would 
pay  only  one  registration  fee,  and  regis- 
tration and  licensing  fees  would  be 
minimal.  And.  though  the  bill  requires 
that  sportsmen  and  target  shooters 
obtain  a  licen.se.  it  doe.'-,  not  threnten  their 
ownership  of  pi.stols.  I  have  been  a  ?run 
collector,  a  target  shooter,  and  a  hunter 
for  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  This  bill 
15  a  price  which  gun  owners,  like  myself, 
•would  glady  pay  to  stem  crime  and 
■violence. 

"he  bill  renuires  that  a  handgun  owner 
be  at  least  18  years  of  age;  that  he  be  free 
of  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  or  mental 
disease. 

It  requires  that  a  licensee  be  free  of 
any  criminal  conviction  cariTing  more 
than  1  year's  imprisonment;  that  he  not 
be  a  fugitive  from  justice:  that  he  be  of 
good  moral  character;  and  that  he  be 
qualified  to  o\\'n  a  g\m  under  all  appli- 
cable Federal,  State,  and  local  la^s. 

To  apply  for  a  license,  the  individual 
would  fill  out  a  simple  application  form, 
sign  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  he 
may  lawfully  possess  handgxms  and 
handgun  ammunition  imder  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  and 
political  subdivision  of  liis  residence,  and 
submit  a  set  of  his  fingerprints  and  a 
photograph. 

The  bill  does  not  ban  or  confiscate 
any  handgims,  except  "Saturday  night 
specials."  The  bill  does  contain  a  pro- 
•vislon  granting  compensation  to  lawful 
owTiers  of  handgims  who  voluntarily  re- 
linquish them. 

The  bill  sets  up  penalties  for  violators : 
imprisonment  not  to  exceed  5  years:  a 
fine  of  $5,000;  or  both. 

The  bill  is  a  workable  and  practical 
answer  to  the  plague  of  handgun  vio- 
lence. It  recognizes  the  legitimate  uses 
for  handgiuis.  but  it  also  recognizes  that 
you  do  not  shoot  ducks  witli  a  snub- 
nosed  .38. 

With  all  respect  for  Senator  B.-vyh,  who 
has  labored  mightily  in  this  cause,  the 
"Saturday  night  special"  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year  would  not 
reduce  the  plague  of  handgun  violence. 
That  bill  merely  prohibits  the  future  sale 
of  certain  small  handguns  by  licensed 
dealers,  manufacturers,  and  importers. 
It  would  not  prevent  anyone  who  pres- 
ently owns  a  'Saturday  night  special" 
from  owning  or  even  selling  It.   The 


"Saturday  night  special"  bill  does  nothing 
about  the  vast  store  of  existing  "Satur- 
day night  specials."  And  even  if  it  did 
effectively  prohibit  "Saturday  night 
specials,"  tliat  would  not  be  enough.  The 
Smith  &  Wesson  would  begin  to  replace 
the  cheap  import,  and  the  victim  might 
begin  to  take  his  punishment  at  the  end 
of  a  6-inch  barrel  instead  of  a  4-inch 
barrel.  That  is  not  enough.  I  regret  to  s.iy 
that  the  "Saturday  night  special"  bi'l 
gives  us  only  a  cruel  illusion  of  cri:r,c 
control  not  its  reality. 

To  those  v.ho  beUeve  the  slogan 
that  criminal — not  handguns — commit 
crmics.  this  can  be  said.  Criminals  cau^e 
crimes— end  handguns  are  the  principal 
instruments  of  the  death  and  injury 
th?y  cr.ure.  Other  instruments  of  possible 
injury  v.hich  have  legitimate  uses — cars, 
even  dogs — are  hcensed.  There  is  no 
iiistruaicnt  more  sinister  than  the  leLhal, 
conceaiable  pistol.  If  a  gun  is  not  used 
in  a  crime,  the  chance  of  death  is  five 
times  less.  Any  policeman  knows  that  a 
suspect  v>ho  must  rely  upon  a  knife,  a 
bottle  or  his  fists  is  not  so  bold  and  .-o 
dangerous  as  one  armed  with  a  gmi. 

Til  ere  are  those  who  point  out  that  gun 
coiurol  laws  in  the  past  have  been  les.-; 
thon  effective.  They  are  right.  Our  pres- 
ent gun  laws  are  a  patchwork  of  20,000 
laws — some  ancient,  some  unenforced  or 
unenforceable,  all  too  narrow  and  too  in- 
consistent ot  be  nationally  effective.  But 
this  is  an  argument  for,  not  against,  ef- 
fect, ve  national  laws. 

Tlie  evidence  is  strong  that  in  cities — 
such  as  Boston  and  New  York — ^where 
gun  control  is  strict,  the  use  of  guns  in 
homicides  is  less: 

More  than  40  percent  less  than  the 
national  average  in  New  York. 

Tliirty   percent  less  in  Boston. 

.And  the  evidence  is  clear  that  in  re- 
gions where  guns  are  most  numerous — 
the  South  and  the  West — violent  crimes 
invclving  gims  are  at  their  worst. 

As  it  stands  now,  no  State  or  locality 
can  effectively  control  the  ownership  of 
handguns.  Cliicago,  for  example,  has  a 
strict  ordinance  providing  for  tlie  reg- 
istration of  handguns.  But  all  an  indi- 
vidual prohibited  from  ownership  need 
do  to  obtain  a  handgun  is  step  beyond 
the  city's  jurisdiction.  This  bill  would 
require  a  Federal  license  before  the  in- 
dividual could  acquire  a  handgim  any- 
where in  the  Nation — and  that  license 
would  not  be  issued  if  the  individual  was 
not  entitled  to  own  a  handgun  under  the 
laws  of  his  State  and  locality.  It  is  re- 
markable that  local  controls  have  been 
effective  at  all,  considering  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  evaded.  This  bill,  if  en- 
acted, would  for  the  first  time  make  it 
possible  for  State  and  local  authorities 
to  control  effectively  the  ownership  of 
handgims.  And  the  Federal  Government 
would  itself  be  acting  to  keep  handguns 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  most  Ukely  to 
misuse  them. 

Law-abiding  gunowners,  like  myself, 
accept  gladly  the  minor  inconveniences 
of  handgun  licensing  and  registration — 
in  order  to  control  the  spread  of  criminal 
violence  in  America. 

This  bill  is  a  compromise  between  the 
extremes  of  those  who  propose  to  out- 
law all  handgims  and  those  on  the  other 
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hand  who  resist  any  effort  to  control  the 
possession  and  ownership  of  any  guns. 
It  win  be  said,  as  it  always  is,  that  only 
the  law-abiding  will  register  their  guns. 
But  that  is  the  point  of  the  bill.  Those 
unable  or  unwilling .  to  register  will  be 
subject  to  pro.secution.  They  can  be  dis- 
armed. My  bill  will  please  neither  ex- 
treme. By  the  same  token  it  ought  to 
offer  some  common  point,  a  compromise 
if  you  wUl,  to  all  who  want  to  do  some- 
thing to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  violence. 
As  it  is  now,  we  face  a  standoff.  The  al- 
ternative to  this  bill  may  be  nothing — 
and  more  senseless,  needless  bloodshed. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  many  crimes 
are  committed  in  moments  of  passion, 
and  that  violence  is  made  possible  by 
the  easy  accessibility  of  handguns.  It  of- 
fers law  enforcement  authorities  a 
chance  to  trace  handguns  used  in  the 
commission  of  crimes  to  the  offenders.  It 
offers  a  means  of  cutting  back  on  the 
accidental  injuries,  as  well  as  crime, 
caused  by  the  easy  accessibility  to  hand- 
guns, especially  unsafe  and  misuitable 
handguns.  States  and  locahties  would  be 
able  for  the  first  time  to  adopt  effective 
handgun  controls. 

The  pubUc  dialog  is  divided  between 
the  extremes:  between  charges  of  per- 
missiveness on  the  one  hand  and  of 
repression  on  the  other;  between  rhetoric 
which  breeds  fear  and  rhetoric  which 
breeds  passivity;  between  those  who  be- 
lieve we  are  a  soft  society  and  those  who 
believe  we  are  a  sick  society. 

None  of  them,  it  seems  to  me,  is  right. 
I  am  not  ready  to  admit  that  we  are,  and 
must  be,  in  urban  America,  a  gun-toting 
society — some  vestige  of  an  imaginary 
wild  west  past  glorified  in  the  movies 
and  on  television  screens. 

I  am  not  ready  to  admit  either  that 
we  are  a  sick  society  which  nurtures 
violence;  that  we  are  more  violent  or 
bloodthirsty  than  other  men  in  other 
lands.  The  evidence  does  not  prove  that 
we  are  innately  violent;  but  it  is  clear 
that  we  have  failed  to  keep  guns  away 
from  violent  men. 

It  is  time  to  find  some  common  ground. 

It  is  time  now  to  correct  the  ancient 
failure. 

It  is  time  to  erase,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  the  fear  that  handguns  spread. 

It  is  time  to  answer  the  pleas  of  the 
people  and  law  enforcement  officials  for 
handgun  control. 

It  is  time  to  protect  the  lives — of  citi- 
zens, of  policemen — that  handguns  en- 
danger. 

In  doing  so,  we  will  not  damage  any 
liberty  which  free  and  lawful  men  enjoy. 

We  will,  instead,  honor  the  intention 
of  those  whose  purpose  when  they  found- 
ed our  Nation  was  "to  form  a  more  per- 
fect Union;  to  establish  justice;  to  en- 
sure domestic  tranquility". 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  708 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Handgun  Reg- 
istration and  Licensing  Act  of  1973". 


Sec.  2.  Tlie  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — ■ 

(a)  that  handguns  are  the  principal  in- 
struments of  violent  crime  iu  the  United 
Stales  and  are  concenlable  weapons  designed 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  killing  and  maim- 
ing human  beings;  and 

lb)  that  such  legitimate  ptirposcs  for 
haiidgun  ownership  as  exist  will  tiot  be  im- 
peded by  a  national  system  of  handgun  reg- 
istration and  handgxin  owner  licenrjlng:  and 

(ci  that  the  crimes  of  violence  and  the 
accidental  injury  caused  bv  handguns  threat- 
en the  peace  and  dome'^lic  tranquility  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  se- 
curiry  and  general  welfare  of  this  Nation  and 
its  people. 

Sfc.  3.  Section  9:^1  la)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserrli  j;  after 
paragraph   (20>    tlie  following: 

"(21)  The  term  'handgun'  means  a  flrc-itrni 
designed  to  be  fired  by  the  use  of  a  single 
hand.  The  term  also  includes  a  comomali<3n 
of  parts  in  the  possession  or  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  person  from  which  a  handgun  can 
be  a.sisembled.  The  term  dees  not  include 
antique  firearms. 

"(22)  The  term  'handgun  model'  means  a 
handgun  of  a  particular  design,  specification, 
and  designation." 

Sec.  4.  Section  922(b)  of  such  title  18  is 
amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  at  the  end  of  para- 
grpph  (4)  thereof  the  word  "and": 

( b)  by  striking  out  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(5)  thereof  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon: 

(c)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  there- 
of tlie  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  any  handgiui  model  unless  such 
handgun  model  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  922(n)  of  this 
title.";  and 

(d)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
such  subsection  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Paragraphs  (4)  and  (6)  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  a  sale  or 
delivery  to  any  research  organization  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary.  Paragraph  (6)  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale  or  de- 
livery of  any  firearm  to  the  United  States  or 
any  department  or  agency  thereof,  or  to  any 
State,  department,  agency,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  to  any  duly  commis- 
sioned law  enforcement  officer  of  the  United 
States  or  any  department  or  agency  thereof 
or  of  any  State,  department,  agency  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions  thereof  (Including  but  not 
limited  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
police  officers)  properly  authorized  to  carry 
such  firearms  in  his  official  capacity.  Para- 
graph (6)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  the  sale  or  delivery  by  a  licensed  im- 
porter, licensed  manufacturer,  or  liceiised 
dealer  to  a  licensed  dealer  of  any  firearm  in- 
tended to  be  sold  or  delivered  to  any  govern- 
ment or  agency  thereof  or  person  entitled 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  to  have  such  fire- 
arms sold  or  delivered  to  him.  Paragraph  (6) 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the  sale 
or  delivery  to  a  licensed  collector  or  licensed 
dealer  of  any  firearm  which  is  a  curio  or  relic, 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  define. 
Paragraph  (6)  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  occasional,  sporadic  sales  of  single 
handguns  by  a  licensed  collector  who  Is  not 
a  dealer,  as  defined  by  section  921(a)  of  this 
title." 

Sec.  5.  Section  922  of  such  title  18  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(n)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  for 
sale  or  delivery  by  a  licensed  dealer,  licensed 
importer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
collector  any  handgun  model  unless  he  has 
catised  to  be  evaluated  and  tested  representa- 
tive samples  of  such  handgun  model  and 
finds  that — 

"(1)  In  the  ca.sc  of  a  pistol,  tlie  handgvui 
model — 


"(A)  has  a  poitive  manually  operated 
safety  device, 

"(B)  has  a  combined  length  and  height  in 
excess  of  10  inches  with  the  helg'nt  (right 
angle  measurement  to  the  barrel  without  the 
magazine  or  extension)  being  at  lea5:t  4 
inches  and  the  length  being  at  least  6  Inches, 
and 

"(C)  attains  a  total  of  ot  least  75  points 
under  the  following  criteria: 

"(I)  Ovenll  lepsth:  one  point  for  each 
one-fox)rth  inch  over  6  inche=: 

■■(li)  Frr.me  construciion:  (I)  15  points  If 
investment  cast  steel  or  forged  steel,  and  (II) 
20  pomls  If  investment  cast  HTS  alloy  or 
forged  HTS  alloy; 

"(111)  Pi-tol  Weight:  one  point  for  each 
ounce,  with  the  pl=tol  unloaded  and  the 
mat'azine  In  pU'.ce: 

"(iv)  Caliber:  (I)  zero  points  if  the  pistr.) 
accepts  only  .22  caliber  short  or  25  caliber 
nuiomatic  ammunition,  (II)  ttiree  points  i: 
the  pistol  accepts  either  .22  caliber  long  rifle 
ammunition  or  atiy  ammunition  within  the 
ranf:e  delimited  by  7  65  millimeter  and  .380 
caliber  automatic.  (Ill)  10  points  if  the  pis- 
tol accepts  9  millimeter  pnra!)ellum  ammu- 
nition or  over,  and  ilV)  In  the  case  ol  am- 
munition not  lalling  within  one  of  the 
classes  enumerated  in  .subclauses  (I)  through 
(III),  stich  number  of  points  not  greatfr 
than  ten  (foUowing  the  classification  sched- 
ule of  clause  (iv)  as  nearly  as  is  practi- 
cable )  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  ap- 
propriate to  the  suitability  for  sporting  pur- 
po.ses  of  handgun  models  designed  for  such 
ammunition: 

"(v)  Safety  ffaiures:  (I)  five  points  If 
the  pistol  has  a  locked  breech  mechanism. 
(II)  five  points  if  the  pistol  has  a  loided 
chamber  indira^or.  (Ill)  thr.^e  points  if  the 
pistol  has  a  grip  safety.  (IV)  five  points;  if 
the  pistol  ha.s  a  magazine  safety.  (V)  10 
points  If  the  pistol  has  a  firing  pin  block 
or  lock;  and 

"(vi)  Miscellaneous  equipment:  (I)  two 
points  if  the  pistol  has  an  extern:*)  hammer. 
(II)  10  point.-i  if  the  pi.stol  has  a  double  ac- 
tion firing  mechanism.  (Ill)  fi\e  points  if 
the  pi.'itol  has  a  drift  adjustable  target 
sight.  (IV)  10  points  If  the  pistol  has  a  click 
adjustable  target  sight.  (V)  five  points  if 
the  pistol  has  target  grips,  and  (VI)  two 
points  If  the  pistol  has  a  target  trigger; 

"(2)  in  the  ca.se  of  a  revolver,  the  hand- 
gun model — 

"(A)  has  an  overall  frame  length  of  four 
and  one-half  Inches  measured  on  a  line  par- 
allel to  the  barrel. 

"(B)  has  a  barrel  length  of  at  least  three 
Inches. 

"(C)  has  a  safety  device  which  li)  auto- 
matically in  the  case  of  a  double  action  fir- 
ing mechanism  or  (ii)  by  manual  operatl  n 
1  the  case  of  a  single  action  firing  mecha- 
nism, causes  the  hanuner  to  retract  to  a  point 
where  the  firing  pin  does  not  rest  upon 
the  primer  of  the  cartridge  and  which,  when 
activated.  i.s  capable  of  with.'tanding  the  im- 
pact of  a  weight,  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
revolver,  dropped  a  total  of  five  times  from 
a  height  of  36  inches  above  the  rear  of  the 
liammer  spur  onto  tlie  rear  of  tlie  ham- 
mer spur  with  the  revolver  resting  In  a  po- 
sition such  tiiat  the  line  of  the  barrel  Is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon, 
and 

"(D)  attains  a  total  of  at  least  45  polnls 
under  the  following  criteria: 

"(I)  Barrel  length:  one-half  point  for 
each  one-fourth  Inch  that  the  barrel  is  long- 
er than  4  inches: 

"(ID  Frame  construction:  iI)  15  points  if 
investment  cast  steel  or  forged  steel.  (II) 
20  points  if  Investment  cast  HTS  alloy  or 
forged  HTS  alloy; 

"(Hi)  Revolver  weight:  one  point  for  each 
ounce  with  the  revolver  unloaded: 

"(iv)  Caliber:  (1)  zero  points  If  the  re- 
volver accepts  only  .22  caliber  short  or  J25 
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illber  ACP,  (U)  three  points  if  the  revolver 

•cepts  .22  caliber  long  rifle  or  anununltlon  In 

;  le  range  between  .30  caliber  and  .38  S.  &  W., 

11)   four  points  If  the  revolver  accepts  .38 

special  ammunition.  (IV)  five  points 

the  revolver  accepts  J57  magnum  or  over. 

Id  (V)  tn  the  case  of  ammunition  not  fall- 

g  within  one  of  the  classes  enumerated  la 

bclauses  (I)  through  (IV) ,  such  number  of 

ptints  not  greater  than  five   (following  the 

asslflcation  schedule  of  clause  (Iv)  as  near- 

as  practicable)  as  the  Secretary  shall  de- 

rmlne   appropriate   to   the    suitability   for 

I  lortlng  purposes   of   handgun   models   de- 

i  ;ned  for  such  ammunition;  and 

"(v)    Miscellaneous    equipment:     (I)    five 

points  If  the  revolver  has  either  drift  or  elicit 

ustable  target  sights,    (II)    five  points  If 

revolver  has  target  grips,  and   (III)   five 

points  If  the  revolver  has  a  target  hammer 

a  target  trigger:  and 

(3)   the  handgun  model  also  meets  such 
additional  standards  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation    promulgate,    after    consultation 
the  Chief  of  Army  Ordnance  and  the 
S^retary  of  Commerce,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
tbat  changes  In  the  technology  or 
n^nufacture  of  bandgurm.  or  actions  tend- 
to  circumvent  the  Intent  of  this  subsec- 
that  approval   of  only  those  handgun 
which  are  generally  recognized  as  par- 
ularly  suitable   for  sporting  purposes  ba 
allowed,  have  rendered  inadequate  the  stand- 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection,  except  that   the   Secretary 
st^all   not   promulgate   any  such   regulation 
would   permit   the   approval   for  sale 
delivery   of  any   handgun   model    which 
ceroid  not  have  been  approved  in  the  abseQC« 
such  regulation. 

'  (o)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
reduce  the  length  of  the  barrel  or  the 
length  of  a  handgun  previously  ap- 
pibvad  by  the  Secretary  for  sale  and  delivery 
as  a  result  of  such  modification  the  hand- 
no  longer  meets  the  standards  for  ap- 
pit>val  set  forth  in  subsection  (n)  of  this 
se  ;tlon. 

•(p)  The  Secretary  shall  give  written  noti- 
fication of  the  results  of  evaluation  and  test- 
conducted  pursuant  to  subsection    (n) 
this  section  to  the  licensee  submitting 
.pies  of  a  handgun  model  for  such  evalua- 
i  and  testing.  If  any  handgun  model  fails 
meet  the  standards  for  approval,  the  Secre- 
"s  notification  shall  state  specifically  the 
>ns  for  such  finding.  Any  such  notlfica- 
of  approval  or  failure  shall  be  published 
the  Federal  Register.  At  least  once  each 
the  Secretary  shall  compile  a  list  of  all 
handgun   models  which   are  then  approved 
sale  or  delivery  under  subsection  (n)  of 
I  section,  which   list  shall  be  published 
the  Federal  Etegiater  and  furnished  annu- 
'  r  to  each  licensee  under  this  chapter, 
(q)  Any  Licensee  submitting  to  the  Secie- 
r  for  testing  a  handgun  model  which  is 
Mequently  found  not  In  compliance  with 

1  standards  shall  have  ten  days  from 

of    notification    of    noncompliance 
wifhln  which  to  submit  in  writing  specific 
ins  to  such  finding  and  a  request  for 
t  Bsting  such  model,  together  with  Justifi- 
cation therefor.  Upon  receipt  of  such  a  re- 
st the  Secretary  shall  promptly  arrange 
retesting  and  thereafter  notify  the  ag- 
ved  party  of  the  results.  If  he  determines 
iHcient    Justification    for   retesting   exists. 
Should  he  determine  that  retesting  Is  not 
ranted,  the  Secretary  shall  promptly  nott- 
;he  aggrieved  party  as  to  such  determlna- 
.  In  the  event  that  upon  retesting  the 
'?tary"s  finding  remains  adverse,  or  that 
Secretary   finds    retesting   U   not   war- 
td,  tiyt  aggrieved  party  may  within  sixty 
after  the  date  of  the  Secretary's  notice 
iuch  finding  file  a  petition  In  the  United 
es  district  court  In  the  district  in  which 
aggrieved  party  has  his  principal  place 
)usine3s  In  order  to  obtain  Judicial  review 
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of  such  finding.  Such  review  will  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  706 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code." 

Sec.  6.   (a)   Chapter  44  of  such  title  18  la 
further  amended  by  adding  after  section  923 
the  following  new  section: 
'■§  923A.  Registration  and  licensing  of  hand- 
]       guns;    transfer  of  handguns  and 
handgun  ammunition 
"(a)(1)(A)   No    person    other    than   a   U- 
censed  Importer,  hcensed  dealer,  or  licensed 
manufacturer   shall    knowingly   possess   any 
liandgun  unless  such  handgun  is  registered 
wlih  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion.  The   Secretary   shall   not  register   any 
handgun,  the  handgun  model  for  which  has 
been  disapproved  for  s.-vle  or  delivery  by  a 
person  licensed  under  section  923. 

"(B)  No  person  shall  transfer  possession 
of  any  handgun  or  ammunition  of  a  caliber 
other  than  .22  rlmflre  to  another  person  for 
use  In  a  handgun  unless  the  transferee  (other 
than  a  licensed  ImpKjrter.  Ucen.sed  dealer, 
licensed  collector,  or  licensed  manufsicturer) 
displays  a  Federal  handgun  license  Issued 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and 
temporary  evidence  of  registration  of  the 
handgun  to  be  transferred  (as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3)  (E)  of  this  subsection).  Where 
the  transferee  is  a  licensed  Importer,  licensed 
dealer,  licensed  collector,  or  licensed  manu- 
facturer, no  person  shall  transfer  possession 
of  any  handgun  or  ammimitlon  other  than 
.22  rlmfire  for  use  in  any  handgun  unless  such 
transferee  displays  a  license  Issued  under 
section  923,  and  in  the  case  of  a  licensed 
collecto.-,  temporary  evidence  of  registration 
of  the  handgun  to  be  transferred  (as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (A)  (E)  •  of  this  sub- 
section). 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  925(a)(1),  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  he  deems  reason- 
ably necessary  to  provide  procedures  for  the 
regristration  of  any  handgun  possessed  and 
for  which  registration  is  applied  by  (A)  the 
United  States  or  any  department  or  agency 
thereof,  or  (B)  any  State,  or  department, 
or  agency,  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 
Any  regulations  so  prescribed  may  authorize 
any  such  department,  agency,  or  lnstr\imen- 
tallty  of  the  United  States  or  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  to  prescribe  its 
own  procedure  for  registration  of  handgiuis 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 
"(3)  The  application  for  registration  of  a 
handgun  shall  be  filed  in  such  place  as  the 
Secretary  by  regulation  may  provide  and  be 
In  such  form  and  contain  such  Information 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe 
including — 

" (A)  the  name,  address,  and  social  security 
or  taxpayer  identification  number  of  the  ap- 
plicant, 

"(B)  the  number  of  the  Federal  handgun 
license  Issued  to  the  applicant  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b). 

"(C)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  of  gauge,  the  model  and  the  type, 
and  the  serial  number  of  the  handgun, 

"(D)  the  date,  place,  and  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  person  from  whom  the  handgun 
was  obtained,  the  number  of  such  person's 
certificate  of  registration  of  such  handgun 
If  any,  and.  if  such  person  Is  licensed  imder 
section  923.  his  license  number,  and 

"(E)  a  form  containing  sufficient  copies 
to  allow  the  applicant  to  retain  a  duplicate 
of  the  original  application  which  duplicate 
shall  be  retained  by  the  applicant  and  shall 
be  temporary  evidence  of  registration. 

"(4)    Each   applicant  shall   pay  a   fee  for 
registering  each  handgun  as  follows — 
"(A)   for  the  first  handgun,  a  fee  of  $2, 
"<B)   for  each  additional  haudgun,  a  fee 
of  $1,  and 

"(C)  for  a  collection  of  handguns  (as  that 
term  Is  defined  In  regulations  which  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe) ,  a  fee  of  $2. 


The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  ap- 
ply, and  no  registration  fee  shall  be  charged 
for  registration  of  any  handgun  possessed  and 
for  which  registration  Is  applied  by — 

"(1)  the  United  States  or  any  department 
or  agency  thereof, 

"(U)  any  State,  political  subdivision,  de- 
partment, or  agency  thereof. 

"(5)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  proper  applica- 
tion and  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee,  the 
Secretary  shall  issue  to  the  applicant  a  num- 
bered registration  certificate  Identifying  such 
handgun  and  such  applicant  as  the  registered 
owner  of  such  handgun. 

■•(6)  (A)  Any  person  shaU  be  ineligible  to 
register  or  to  apply  to  register  a  handgun 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  who — 
"(1)  is  under  eighteen  years  of  age; 
"(II)  is.  because  of  alcoholism,  drug  addic- 
tion, or  mental  disease  or  defect,  an  indi- 
vidual who  cannot  possess  or  use  handguns 
safely  or  responsibly; 

"(Hi)  has  been  convicted  In  any  court  of 
a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  exceeding  one  year; 

"(iv)   is  a  fugitive  from  Justice; 
"(V)   Is  not  of  good  moral  character;  or 
"(vl)   Is  not  qualified  under  all  applicable 
Federal.  State,  and  local  laws  to  register  a 
handgun  pursuant  to  this  subsection. 
Any  purported   registration  by   any  of  the 
persons  described  In  this  subparagraph  shall 
bo  void. 

"(B)  In  making  determinations  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  (U)  above,  an  applicant  may 
submit,  with  his  application  or  subsequent 
to  his  initial  application,  to  the  Secretary 
or  his  authorized  representative,  a  statement 
from  a  duly-licensed  physician  stating  that. 
In  the  opinion  of  such  physician,  such  person 
Is  not  by  reason  of  alcoholism,  drug  addic- 
tion, or  mental  disease  or  defect  physically 
or  mentally  unfit  to  possess  a  handgun.  The 
provisions  of  this  subparagraph  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  establish  a  presumption  of  fitness 
on  behalf  of  any  person  submitting  such  a 
statement.  Such  presumption  may  be  rebut- 
ted by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  to  the 
contrary 

"(7)  (A)  Any  person  to  whom  a  handgitn 
p^glstratlon  certificate  has  been  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  of  any  change  In  such  person's 
name  or  address  within  thirty  days  of  the 
date  ot  any  such  change.  Such  notice  shall 
contain  (1)  the  registration  number  of  each 
handgun  registration  certificate  issued  im- 
der this  subsection,  and  (11)  the  license  num- 
ber of  the  Federal  handgun  license  Issued 
to  such  person  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(B)(1)  Any  person  to  whom  a  handgun 
registration  certificate  has  been  issued  by 
the  Secretary  imder  this  section  who  trans- 
fers possession  of  any  handgun  so  registered, 
shall  within  five  days  of  such  transfer,  re- 
turn to  the  Secretary  his  registration  certifi- 
cate, noting  on  it  the  name  and  residence 
address  of  the  transferee,  and  the  date  of  such 
transfer. 

"(11)  Any  person  licensed  under  section 
923  shall  not  accept  possession  of  a  handgun 
by  way  of  pledge  or  pawn  without  also  tak- 
ing and  retaining,  during  the  term  of  such 
pledge  or  pawn,  the  Federal  registration  cer- 
tificate Issued  under  this  section.  If  suc'a 
pledge  or  pawn  is  not  redeemed,  such  licensee 
shall  return  such  registration  certificate  to 
the  Secretary  rn<f  register  the  handgun  in  his 
own  name. 

"  ( Hi)  The  executor  or  administrator  of  any 
estate  containing  a  registered  handgun  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  death  of 
the  registered  owner,  return  the  certificate  of 
rglstratlon  of  the  deceased  registered  owner, 
and  register  the  handgun  in  the  name  of  the 
•state  according  to  the  prorlslona  of  this 
section.  The  executor  or  administrator  of  an 
estate  containing  an  unregistered  handgun 
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shall  promptly  surrender  such  handgun  to 
the  Secretary  or  his  designee  without  com- 
pensation and  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
penalty  for  any  prior  failure  to  register  such 
handgun. 

"(iv)  Any  person  possessing  a  handgun 
Fliall  within  ten  days  notify  the  Secretary 
( :a  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
r.\ry)  of  the  loss,  theft,  or  destruction  of  the 
i'uindgun,  and  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
01  any  recovery  of  such  handgun  occurring 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  notification  of 
losf?  under  this  clause. 

"(8)  Any  person  to  whom  a  handgim  re- 
gistration certificate  has  been  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  exhibit 
his  registration  certificate  upon  demand  of 
a  law  enforcement  officer. 

•'(b)(1)  No  person  other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  dealer,  licensed  manu- 
facturer, or  licensed  collector  shall  know- 
ingly possess  or  receive  possession  of  any 
handgun  or  ammunition  of  a  caliber  other 
than  .22  rlmfire  for  use  in  any  handgun 
unless  such  person  has  filed  an  application 
with  and  received  a  Federal  handgim  license 
from  tlie  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion. 

•'(2)  No  person  (except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section),  shall  transfer 
possession  of  any  handgun  or  anmiunition 
cf  a  caliber  other  than  .22  rlmfire  for  use  in 
any  handgun  unless  such  person  has  filed  an 
application  with  and  received  a  Federal 
handgun  license  from  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  No  person  shall  transfer  possession 
of  any  handgun  or  ammunition  of  a  caliber 
other  than  .22  rlmfire  for  use  in  any  handgun 
luUess  the  transferee  (other  than  a  licensed 
importer,  licensed  dealer,  licensed  manu- 
lactin-er,  or  licensed  collector^  displays  a 
license  issued  under  this  sj^t^ction.  Where 
t!ie  transferee  is  a  licensed^toiporter,  licensed 
dealer,  licensed  manufacturer,  or  licensed 
collector,  no  person  shall  transfer  possession 
of  any  liandgun  or  ammunition  other  than 
.22  rlmfire  for  use  in  any  handgun  unless 
s.:ch  transferee  displays  a  license  issued 
under  section  923. 

"(4)  The  application  for  a  Federal  handgun 
license  shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  shall  '^y 
regulation  prescribe,  Uicluding — 

"(A)  the  name,  current  address,  date  of 
ijirth,  place  of  birth,  and  signature  of  the 
applicant, 

"(B)  a  statement  signed  by  the  applicant 
(in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  reg- 
ulation prescribe)  that  the  applicant  may 
huvfuUy  possess  aandguns  and  ammunition 
tmder  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  State  and  political  subdivision  whereUi 
he  resides,  and 

'(C)  a  complete  set  of  the  applicant's 
fingerprints  and  a  photograph  reasonably 
identifying  the  applicant. 

"(5)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  proper  applica- 
tion and  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee  the 
Secretary  shall  Issue  a  Federal  handgun  U- 
rense  to  the  applicant,  and  such  license  shaU 
be  valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  three 
years.  Any  such  license  may  be  renewed  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  initial  licensing  period 
and  periodically  thereafter,  for  periods  (not 
to  exceed  three  years  each)  to  be  prescribed 
oy  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  shaU  by 
regulation  prescribe  the  application  require- 
ments and  form  for  such  renewal  applica- 
tions. 

"(6)  An  applicant  for  a  Fci'.eral  handgun 
1. cense  shaU  pay  a  fee  for  obtaining  such  a 
license  In  the  amount  of  $5,  and  a  fee  for 
rpp.ewing  any  such  license  in  the  amount  of 

"(7)  (B)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
any  application  submitted  under  this  sub- 
section if — 

"(i)  the  applicant  is  under  eighteen  years 
of  age;  j  ~» 

'(11)  the  ai^llcant  Is,  because  of  alcohol- 
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ism,  drug  addiction,  or  mental  disease  or 
defect,  an  individual  who  cannot  possess  or 
use  handguns  .=~'-?ly  or  responsibly; 

"(111)  the  apt  ..ant  has  been  convicted  In 
any  court  of  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  a  term  exceeding  one  year; 

"(iv)  the  applicant  is  a  fugi^ve  from  Jus- 
tice; 

"(V)  the  appUcant  is  not  of  good  moral 
character;  or 

"(vl)  the  applicant  Is  not  qualified  under 
all  applicable  Federal,  State,  and  local  laws. 

"(B)  In  making  determinations  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)(U)  above,  an  applicant  may 
submit,  with  his  application  or  subsequent  to 
his  initial  application,  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
authorized  representative,  a  statement  from 
a  duly-licensed  physician  staling  that.  In  the 
opinion  of  such  physician,  such  person  Is  not 
by  reason  of  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  or 
mental  disease  or  defect  physically  or  men- 
tally unfit  to  possess  a  handgun.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  subparagraph  shall  be  considered 
to  establish  a  presumption  of  fitness  on  be- 
half of  any  person  submitting  such  a  state- 
ment. Such  presumption  may  ije  rebutted  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary. 

"(c)  Denials  by  the  Secretary  of  an  appli- 
cation for  registration  of  a  handgun,  or  for  a 
Federal  handgun  license,  or  renewals  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  5.  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Any  person  aggrieved  by 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
right  to  Judicial  review  of  such  action  tn  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b),  and  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
hibited by  this  chapter  or  by  the  laws  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  any 
person  licensed  under  section  923.  may  trans- 
fer a  handgun  or  handgun  ammunition  of  a 
caliber  other  than  .22  rlmflre  to  a  person  only 
if  such  licensee  confirms  that  the  purchaser 
has  been  issued  a  valid  Ftederal  handgun  li- 
cense or  a  Federal  dealer's  license  and  notes 
the  number  of  such  handgun  or  dealer's  li- 
cense In  the  records  required  to  be  kept  by 
section  923(g). 

"(e)(1)  Information  required  to  be  In- 
cluded In  any  application,  form,  certificate, 
or  license  submitted  to  or  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed by  him  except  to  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  requiring  such  informa- 
tion In  pursuit  of  their  cfflcial  duties. 

"(2)  When  requested  by  the  Secretary. 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  shall  assist 
the  Secretary,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law, 
in  the  administration  of  this  section. 

"  (f )  Whenever  the  Secretary  makes  a  find- 
ing under  section  922 (n)  that  a  handgun 
model  is  not  approved  for  sale  or  delivery  by 
a  licensee  under  this  chapter,  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  notice  to  be  given  to  all  persons 
in  possession  of  handguns,  the  handgun 
model  of  which  has  not  been  approved,  of 
such  disapproval.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  not  later  than  sixty  days 
pfter  receipt  of  such  notice,  any  person  so 
notified  may  transfer  such  handgun  as  pro- 
vided in  section  926.  No  criminal  penalty 
shall  attach  by  reason  of  possession  of  any 
such  handgun  In  violation  of  Oie  provisions 
of  this  chapter  untU  sixty  davs  have  passed 
fcince  receipt  of  such  notice. 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
"(1)    the  terms  'poEsess'  and   'possession' 
means  asserting  ownership  or  having  custody 
and  control; 

"(2)  the  term  'transfer'  means  all  sales, 
gifts,  bequests,  loans,  and  other  means  of 
acquiring  possession  of  a  handgun  from 
the  transferor  to  another  person; 

"(3)  the  term  'person'  means  all  indi- 
viduals,   corporations,    companies,    associa- 


tions,   firms,    partnerships,    clubs,    societies. 
Joint  slock  companies,  and  estates:  and 

"(4)  the  term  'registered  owner'  means  the 
person  in  possession  of  a  liandgun  which  is 
registered  under  this  section  and  to  whom 
the  Federal  registiatlon  cerUiicate  has  been 
issued." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chap-.er  44 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 

inserting — 

"923A.  Registration  and  llcen-sing  of  hand- 
guns." 

immediately  after 

■■92'3.  Licensing". 

Src.  7.  Section  924  of  such  title  18  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subs?ctlons: 

"(e)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
section  923A  of  this  chapter  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  »5,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(f)  WTioever  knowingly  falsifies  any  In- 
formation required  to  be  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retan-  pursuant  to  sctlon  923A  of  this  chap- 
ter, or  forges  or  alters  any  certificate  cf 
registration,  or  license  Issued  or  retained  un- 
der such  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  tlian 
five  years,  or  both". 

Sfc.  8.  (a)  Section  925  (a)  of  such  title  IB 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  tnsertlug  in  paragraph  (\)  immedi- 
ately after  "chapter"  the  foUowiini;  "(except 
as  provided  in  section  923A  (aj )";  and 

(2)  by  inserUug  in  paragraph  (2)  imme- 
diately after  "chapter"  the  following:  "(ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  923A(a)". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  925(c)  cf 
such  title  18  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(Other  than  a  crime  Involving  the  use  of  a 
firearm  or  other  weapon  or  a  vlolaik  n  of  this 
cliapter  or  of  the  National  Firearms  Act »  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(Other  than  a  crime  involving  the  use  of  a 
firearm  or  other  weapon  or  a  violation  of  any 
section  of  this  chapter  except  section  923A 
or  of  tht  National  Firearms  Act  i  ". 

(c)  Section  925(d)(3)  of  such  title  13  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  is  of  a  type  that  does  not  fall  within 
the  ciefiiiition  ol  a  lirearm  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 5845(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954;  Is  not  a  surplus  military  firearm; 
and  if  a  haudgtin,  has  iDecn  approved  by  the 
Secretan-  pursuant  to  section  922(n)  of  thl> 
title;  or". 

Sec.  9.    (a)    Sections  926.  927.  and   928  of 
such  title  18,  and  all  relerences  thereto,  are 
radesienaied  as  sections  827,  S2S,  and  92d 
respectively.  ' 

(b)  Chapter  44  of  such  title  18  Is  further 
amended  by  lr..serting  after  section  925  the 
following  new  section: 

"i936.  Compensation    for    reasonable    value 
of  handguns  voluntarily  transferred 
to  law  enforcement  agencies 
"(a)  A  person  may  at  anv  time  transfer  to 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  law  enforcement 
ngcncy    designated    by    the    Secretary    any 
handguns  owned  or  possessed  by  such  per- 
son. 

■(b)  In  the  ca^e  of  transfer  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a),  Uie  person  transferring  such 
handgun  shall,  upon  proof  that  such  liaud- 
gim  was  iBv.-fuIly  acquired  and  lawfully 
owned  by  such  person  prinr  to  enactment  of 
the  Handgun  Control  Act  of  1973.  be  entitled 
to  receive  from  the  United  States  a  pa%-nient 
equal  to  the  reafonable  value  of  such  hand- 
gun, such  value  to  be  determined  as  of  the 
day  before  enactment  ol  the  Handgun  Con- 
trol .Act  of  1973." 

Sec.  10.  Section  927  (as  redesignated  by 
section  9  of  this  Act)  of  such  title  18  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

".5  927.  Rules    aiid    regulations;    periods    of 
airuiesty 
"(a)    The   Secretary   may   prescribe    such 
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ot  her  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  rea- 
sc  nably  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of|thls  chapter,  including — 

"(1)   regulations  providing  that  a  person 

iiiensed  under  this  chapter,  when  dealing 

w  th  another  person  so  licensed,  shall  provide 

fh  other  licensed  person  a  certified  copy 

such  license: 

■(2)  regulations  providing  for  the  issu- 
dce,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  to  a  person  li- 
ce nsed  under  this  chapter,  of  certified  copies 
ol  his  license  for  use  as  provided  under  reg- 
ul  ^tions  issued  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
I  bsection;  and 
'(3)  regulations  providing  reasonable  re- 
qi  iremeiits  for  the  marking  of  handguns 
tl:  at  do  not  have  serial  numbers. 
Tl  e  Secretary  shall  give  reasonable  public 
notice,  and  afford  to  interested  parties  op- 
unity  for  hearing,  prior  to  prescribing 
sijch  rules  and  regulations. 

'(b)   The   Secretary  may   declare   periods 
amnesty  for  the  registration  of  handguns 
i.der  section  923A  or   the   transfer   to   any 
State,    or    local    law    enforcement 
dency  of  any  handgun  under  section  926." 
Sec.  11.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
a{|propriated  such  sums  as  may  be   neces- 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  12.  (a I  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
ta^e    effect    Immediately    upon    enactment, 
pt    that    sections   4    and    8    of    this   Act 
sl^ill  take  effect  sixty  days  after  the  date 
enactment  and  section  923A  (a)   of  such 
e  18.  as  added  by  .section  6  of  this  Act, 
shjill  take  effect  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
this  section. 

(b)  Section  923A  of  such  title  18,  as  added 
section  6  of  this  Act,  shall  take  effect  si.v 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Each  person  within  any  State  who  pos- 
s  any  handgtin  on  the  effective  date  of 
section  shall,  within  sixty  days  follow- 
k  such  effective  date,  complete  the  regis- 
tr  ition  and  licensing  required  by  the  pro- 
vl  lions  of  such  section.  Each  person  within 
ar  y  State  who  purchases  a  handgun  after 
such  effective  date  shall,  within  sixty  davs 
fo  lowing  such  date  or  thirty  days  follovi'- 
In;  such  purchase,  whichever  is  later,  com- 
pl  ite  the  registration  required  by  such  sec- 
tiin. 

Mr.   HART.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
S(  nator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  I  happened  in  toward  the 
closing  portion  of  the  Senator  from 
Is'  eloquent  remarks,  and  I  rise 
si^nply  to  assure  him  that,  as  one  who 
;  can  be  labeled  as  being  at  the 
e:(treme  on  tliis  question,  I  do  not  find 
self  displeased  with  the  suggestion  the 
S4nator  from  Illinois  is  making.  Along 
six  others  in  this  body  a  year  ago, 
supported  the  proposition  that  we 
sHould,  indeed,  outlaw  the  handgun,  save 
law  enforcement  officials  and,  under 
restricted  conditions,  sportsmen  in 
licensed  gun  clubs.  Given  the  experience 
last  year:  namely,  seven  votes,  I  think 
most  I  could  hope  for  at  the  moment 
)uld  be  the  adoption  of  the  proposal  by 
Senator  from  Illinois,  and  that  would 
I  think,  a  significant  advance. 
JMr.  STEVENSON,  I  want  to  thank  the 
S(  nator  from  Michigan.  He  has  been  a 
le  ider  in  showing  us  the  threat  to  na- 
ti  mal  tranquility  from  handguns.  He  has 
fcjught  bravely  for  an  end  to  that  threat 
our  tranquility.  I  wish  I  could  be  more 
oj  timistic.  I  brought  up  a  similar  pro- 
p<  sal  after  the  proposal  made  by  the 
S(  nator  from  Michigan  was  defeated  last 
y<ar.  His  received  seven  votes.  My  pro- 
Pi  sal,  which  attempted  to  strike  a  com- 
pi  omise  balance  between  the  legitimate 
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interests  of  gion  owners  and  the  real 
necessities  of  law  enforcement,  received 
only  16  votes,  which  is  a  testament  to  the 
power  of  the  gun  lobby  in  this  country. 
But  I  would  hope  that  we  might  be  able 
to  do  something.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
Senator's  remarks  tliat  perhaps  now, 
after  still  more  violence  and  now  the 
recent  assault  on  Senator  Stennis,  we 
would  all  see  the  merit  in  .some  of  these 
proposals. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remai'ks 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON  <for  himself, 
Mr.   Humphrey,   and   Mr.   Ma- 

THI.^S  ' : 

S.  709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for 
the  availability  of  certain  proposed 
agency  rules,  regulations,  and  orders. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Humphrey,  Senator  Mathias,  and  I 
are  today  introducing  legislation  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  assure  that  tlie  laws  it  passes 
are  properly  administered. 

We  have  all  experienced  the  frustra- 
tion of  seeing  legislation  Congress  has 
enacted  administei'ed  in  a  manner  whicli 
bears  no  relation  to  our  original  intent. 
Indeed,  it  often  appears  that  the  admin- 
istration is  more  concerned  with  the  re- 
action of  various  clientele  groups  than 
it  is  with  Congress.  For  example,  OMB 
Circular  A-85  mandates  that  any  Fed- 
eral regulations  affecting  State  or  local 
governments  be  sent  to  the  following  or- 
ganizations for  comment  prior  to  publi- 
cation in  the  Federal  Register:  National 
Governors  Conference,  Council  of  State 
Governments,  International  City  Man- 
agement Association,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Coimties,  National  League  of  Cit- 
ies, and  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors.  These  organizations  are  given 
30  days  to  address  comments  to  the  Fed- 
eral agency  involved  and  to  OMB.  The 
Advisory  Council  on  Intergovernmental! 
Relations  will  arrange  a  meeting  on  re- 
quest between  any  of  tliese  organizations 
and  the  Federal  agency  to  discuss  the 
regulations.  OMB  Circular  A-85  then 
continues : 

If  the  agency  does  not  accept  major 
changes  suggested  by  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment association,  it  will  promptly  notify 
the  as.soclation  in  writing  of  its  decision,  and 
will  send  a  copy  of  the  notification  to  the 
ACIR  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Within  three  days  of  receipt  of  noti- 
fication, the  State  or  local  government  &&- 
sociation  may  request  the  ACIR  to  arrange 
a  prompt  meeting  between  representatives 
of  the  agency  and  the  association  to  consider 
modifications  of  the  proposed  regulations. 
ACIR  will  notify  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  of  such  a  meeting. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  procedure 
specified  in  OMB  circular  A-85,  except  it 
ignores  the  Conere?s.  Conpress,  which 
passed  the  laws  the  regulations  are  pre- 
sumably written  to  implement,  is  the 
agency  of  Government  ignored. 

The  legislation  Senator  Humphrey, 
Senator  Mathias,  and  I  are  introducing 
would  remedy  this  incomprehen-sible  sit- 


uation by  simply  requiring  a  Federal 
agency  to  make  a  copy  of  proposed  rules 
or  regulations  available  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  in  Congress  for  comment 
any  time  such  a  document  is  made  avail- 
able to  an  individual  or  organization 
outside  the  Federal  Government. 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  will  rep- 
resent a  small  step  toward  reestablishing 
the  balanced  relationship  between  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  branch 
which  has  been  lacking  in  recent  years. 

For  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
I  ask  imanimcus  consent  that  OMB  cir- 
cular A-85  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  to  be  followed  by  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OfTirE  OF  Management  and  Budget, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  20,  1971. 
To:  Heads  of  executive  departments  and  es- 
tablishments. 
Subject:    Consultation  with  heads  of  State 
and  local  governments  In  development  of 
Federal  regulations. 

1.  Purpose.  This  Circular,  in  accordance 
with  certain  general  purposes  of  Title  IV  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  o: 
1?68  (PL.  90-577),  provides  that  the  chief 
executives  of  State  and  local  governments 
will  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
comment  on  major  proposed  Federal  rules, 
regulations,  standards,  procedures  and  guide- 
lines (hereafter  called  regulations),  major 
interagency  agreements  concerning  program 
operations  and  major  organizational  changes, 
any  of  which  have  a  significant  and  nation- 
wide effect  on  State  and  local  governments 
This  Circular  also  provides  for  assistance  by 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  (ACIR)  in  arranging  to  ob- 
tain Sta^e  and  local  advice  and  comment  on 
such  matters,  in  cooperation  with  State  and 
loc:il  general  government  associations.  Cir- 
cul.'.r  No.  A-85.  dated  June  28,  1967,  Is  super- 
seded by  this  revision. 

2.  Background.  Federal  agencies  adminis- 
tering assistance  and  other  programs  affect- 
ing State  and  local  government  normally  Is- 
.sue  regulations  under  which  those  programs 
are  administered.  These  regulations  may  af- 
fect the  conduct  of  State  and  local  affairs, 
including  management  and  organization, 
planning,  program  adjustments,  and  fiscal 
and  administrative  systems.  Federal  require- 
ments may  not  be  consistent  among  Federal 
.igencies  or  permit  needed  flexibility  for  Slate 
and  local  governments.  Heads  of  State  and 
local  governments,  therefore,  should  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  comment  on  Fed- 
eral regulations  prior  to  issuance  and  certain 
Federal  interagency  agreements  and  organi- 
zational changes  prior  to  implementation. 

3.  Policies.  Agencies  will  be  guided,  to  tb« 
fullest  practical  extent  consistent  with  Fed- 
eral laws,  by  the  following  practices: 

a.  Whenever  possible,  agencies  should  en- 
gage in  nece.ssary  consultation  well  in  ad- 
vance of  the  formal  development  and  sub- 
mittal of  materials  und?r  this  Circtilar  so 
as  to  minimize  the  need  for  extensive  review 
and  discussion  at  the  final  stages  of  the  de- 
velopment of  regulations. 

b.  The  central  coordinating  role  of  heads 
of  Stiite  and  local  governments,  including 
their  role  of  Initiating  and  developing  State, 
regional,  and  local  programs,  will  be  sup- 
ported and  strengthened. 

c.  Federal  regulations  should  not  hamper 
the  heads  of  State  and  local  governments  in 
providing  effective  organizational  and  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  and  in  develop- 
ing planning,  budgetary,  and  fiscal  proce- 
dures responsive  to  needs, 

d.  Duplication  of  reporting  requirements 
and  controls  which  are  established  by  State 
and  local  governments  will  be  avoided,  and 
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Federal  agencies  should  rely  wherever  pos- 
sible on  Internal  or  Independent  audits  per- 
formed at  the  State  or  local  level  as  provided 
in  Circular  No.  A-73,  dated  August  4,  1965. 

e.  Except  as  may  be  required  by  law  or 
.special  circumstances,  agency  regulAtiona 
dealing  with  like  matters  (e.g.,  aUowable 
cofcLs,  definitions  of  like  terms,  and  proce- 
dures and  information  needed  for  deter- 
mining eligibility  in  like  casesj  will  be  con- 
sistent both  Internally  and  with  practices 
of  other  agencies. 

4.  Coverage.  This  Circular  applies  to  major 
agency  regulations  and  revisions  thereof, 
major  interagency  agreements  concerning 
program  operations  and  major  organiziitional 
changes,  any  of  which  have  a  significant  and 
nationwide  effect  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, including  quasi-public  agencies  (e.g., 
urban  renewal  agencies),  and  which  directly 
affect  one  or  more  of  the  foUowlng: 

a.  Interstate  relationships. 

b.  Intel-governmental  relationihips  (e.g., 
State-local  and  Interlocal) , 

c.  Types  of  eligible  recipients, 

d.  Designations  of  agencies  Tvithln  State 
or  local  governments, 

e.  Requirements  affecting  State  or  local 
personnel  practices, 

t.  Organizational,  planning,  at  fiscal  ac- 
tivities of  State  and  other  governments,  and 

g.  Roles  and  functions  of  heads  of  State 
or  local  governments. 

5.  Procedures  for  informing  State  and  local 
govemment  associations  of  proposed  new  or 
revised  regulations,  and  significant  organi- 
sation changes  having  a  natitmtDide  effect. 

a.  The  issuing  agency  will  provide  to  the 
ACIB  at  least  20  copies  and  summaiies  of  the 
proposed  regulation  or  proposed  organization 
change  (in  the  case  of  Interagency  agree- 
ments, one  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement 
will  take  the  lead  In  providing  the  necessary 
copies) .  This  should  be  done  not  less  than  45 
days  and.  If  practical,  60  days  before  the 
intended  date  of  promulgation.  Also,  this 
should  generally  be  done  in  advance  of  pub- 
lication of  proposed  regulations  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  although  It  may  be  necessary 
in  some  circumstances  to  have  such  publica- 
tion occur  simultaneously  with  or  prior  to 
the  completion  of  the  review  process  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Circular.  If  special  legal 
or  other  circumstances  do  not  permit  at  least 
45  days  for  such  notice  and  comment,  the 
agency  will  advise  the  ACIR  of  the  time 
available  and  provide  at  least  60  copies  of  a 
summary  on  abstract  In  lieu  of  the  full  draft 
text  of  the  regtilatlon.  Such  summarieB 
should  describe  the  nature  and  significance 
of  any  changes  In  existing  policies  affecting 
State  and  local  governments. 

b.  The  ACIR  will  promptly  transmit  copies 
of  the  agency  materials  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing State  and  local  government  associa- 
tions: National  Governors'  Conference, 
Council  of  State  Governments,  International 
City  Management  Association,  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties.  National  League  of 
Cities,  and  United  SUtes  Conference  of 
Mayors.  Other  groups  representing  central 
management  units  may  be  sent  copies  of 
material  of  concern  to  them.  ACIR  will  also 
transmit  a  copy  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

c.  Unless  an  earlier  response  Is  essential, 
the  State  and  local  government  associations 
win  be  given  a  minimum  of  30  days  after  re- 
ceiving agency  materials  in  which  to  com- 
ment, addressing  comments  directly  to  the 
Federal  agency  concerned,  and  transmitting 
copies  to  the  ACIR  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

d.  If  requested  either  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cy concerned  or  by  a  State  or  local  govem- 
ment association,  the  ACIR  will  arrange 
a  meeting  between  representaUves  of  the 
agency  and  the  association  (along  with  SUte 
or  local  chief  executives  or  their  represent- 


atives, where  desirable)  to  consider  the 
comments  offered  on  the  proposed  regula- 
tions or  organization  changes. 

e.  If  the  agency  does  not  accept  major 
changes  suggested  by  a  State  or  local  govem- 
ment association,  it  wUl  promptly  notify  the 
association  In  vinritiug  of  Its  decision,  and 
will  send  a  copy  of  the  notification  to  the 
ACIR  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Within  three  days  of  receipt  of 
notification,  the  State  or  local  government 
as.sociatlon  may  request  the  ACIR  to  arrange 
a  prompt  meeting  between  representatives 
of  the  agency  and  the  association  to  con- 
sider modifications  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions. ACIR  will  notify  the  OiSce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  of  such  a  meeting. 

f.  When  oppropriate  and  desirable,  the 
Office  of  Intergrovemmental  Relations  shall 
also  be  advised  of.  and  participate  in  any 
discussions  and  meetings  under  this  para- 
graph. 

g.  The  agency  will  supply  .seven  copies  of 
the  regulation,  when  ifasued  in  final  lorm 
to  the  ACIR  for  distribution  to  the  State 
and   local   government   associations. 

h.  Each  agency  should  promptly  designate 
one  official  to  see  that  these  provisions  are 
carried  out,  and  Inform  the  State  and  local 
government  associations,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  the  ACIR  of  the 
name  of  the  official. 

6.  Additional  funcHons  of  the  ACIR. 

a.  The  ACIR  is  prepared  to  assist  agencies 
in  developing  new  regulations  covered  by 
this  Circular  and  will  assist  In  assuring  that 
regulations  dealing  with  like  matters  are 
consistent,  as  provided  In  paragraph   3(d). 

b.  By  January  31  of  each  year,  the  ACIR 
will  make  a  report  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  concern- 
ing operations  under  this  Circular  during  the 
preceding^alendar  year.  Copies  of  the  report 
wlU  be  furnished  to  each  agency  and  the 
associations  representing  general  uuits  of 
State  and  local  government. 

7.  General  considerations.  This  Circular 
deals  only  with  limited  aspects  of  Intergov- 
ernmental consultation:  the  development  of 
regulations  and  organizational  changes 
which  significantly  affect  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. The  Circular  is  not  intended  to 
limit  the  consultation  process  to  these 
aspects  of  the  Intergovernmental  problem. 
Well  In  advance  of  the  stage  of  promulgating 
formal  regulations  or  implementing  signif- 
icant OTganizatlonal  changes,  consultation 
should  be  pursued  actively  with  heads  of 
State  and  local  governments  so  that  con- 
sultation need  not  be  concentrated  in  a  brief 
period  prior  to  the  proposed  action.  This  is 
especially  Important  in  the  case  of  new  pro- 
grams where  consultation  should  hiclude 
briefings  on  the  nature  and  significance  of 
such  programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Glrciilar  is  not  in- 
tended to  limit  the  ability  of  agencies  to 
carry  out  their  mission  responsibilities.  It  Is 
not  Intended  that  all  proposed  regulations 
or  revisions  or  organizational  changes  wlU 
be  automatically  channeled  through  Uie  pro- 
cedure called  for  in  this  Circular;  no  pur- 
pose would  be  served  by  creating  congestion 
and  delay.  Judgment  must  be  exercised  by 
the  agencies  and  by  the  State  and  local  gov'- 
ernments  In  applying  the  Circular  and  selec- 
tivity wUl  be  needed  In  determining  which 
substantive  and  administrative  regulations 
and  organizational  changes  are  significant 
enough  to  be  put  through  the  consultation 
arrangements. 

This  Circul.ir  is  addresred  primarily  to  new 
regulations  or  revisions  of  existing"  Federal 
regulations.  However,  agencies  will  give  con- 
sideration to  requests  from  heads  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  review  and  revise 
regulations  already  in  effect,  and  to  consult 
on  such  regulations  with  such  officials  ou 
request. 


8.  Effective   date.   The   provisioits  of   llua 
Circular  become  e.Tectlve  immediately. 
OroRCE  P.  Smn-Tz, 

Dirfctor 

S  709 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  mid  Hr„i'e  r,j 
Rtpreieniatite.i    of    the     United    States    ot 
America    in    Congress    ussemhled.    That    (a) 
title    III   of    the    Legislative   Reorganization 
Act   of    1070   is   amended   by   addnig   at   the 
end   Uiereo:  the  loUij\nii(j   new    part: 
•Part  4 — Availabujtt  or  Cebiai.n  PaoposED 
Agency  Doe  i-mtnts  and  Dratis 
■■.\VAn,ABiLrrv 
Sec.  341.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
■■(1)     'Federal     ageuc>'     means     any     de- 
part tnent,    agency,    wh(illy    owned    Govern- 
meat  corporation,  est,\bliihment,  or  iu.'-tni- 
meniallty    in    the    exccviire    branch    of    the 
Government    of   the  United  States    (includ- 
ing the  United  States  Postal  Service  and  the 
Postal  Rate  Conunission) ; 

■■(2)  'document'  means  aijy  rule,  regula- 
tion, order,  ceriif:o«te.  code  of  fair  compel. - 
lion,  license,  notice,  or  simUar  lastrumeui. 
and  any  propobcd  rule,  regulation,  ordei.' 
certificate,  code  of  fair  competition,  notice, 
or  similar  Instrument,  Issued.  pre.>;cribed,  nr 
promulgated  by  a  Federal  agencv  which, 
when  issued,  pret-ribed.  or  promulgated  is 
requl.'-ed  by  law  to  be  published  In  the  Fed- 
err.  1  Register:  and 

"(3)  person'  includes  any  Slate,  any  lerr.- 
tory  or  possession  of  the  Unlt-ed  States,  any 
political  subdivision,  agency,  or  department 
of  a  State,  territory,  or  possession,  or  any 
agency  of  two  or  more  States,  territories,  or 
possessions. 

"(b)  Whenever  a  Federal  agency  maKes  ;\ 
copy  of  a  document  available  to  a  person 
(other  th;\n  an  officer  or  employee  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Goverumenl  of  the 
United  States)  prior  to  its  publication  in  the 
Federal  Register,  or  makes  a  copv  of  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  document  avnilnble  to  any 
such  person,  that  Federal  njrency  shall  at 
the  time  of  such  availability  tran.smlt  a 
copy  of  such  document  or  such  draft  to 
each  committee  of  the  Sencte  and  House  of 
Representatives,  and  each  Joint  couimiilee 
of  Congress,  haMug  Jurisdiction  over  the 
subject  matter  or  matters  which  are  in- 
cluded In  tlie  document  or  draft." 

(b)  Title  m  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
tlieroof  tiie  following: 

"Part  4 — Availability    of    Certain    Proposed 

Agency  Documents  and  Drafts 
"Sec  341.  Availabilitv." 


By  Mr  FANNIN: 

S.  710.  A  bill  to  prohibit  fines  for  cross- 
ing unlawful  picket  lines; 

S.  711.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  with  respect  to  elec- 
tion of  repre.<;entatives: 

S.  712.  A  bill  to  amend  the  national 
emergency  provisions  of  the  Labor-Man- 
agremrnt  Relations  Act.  1947.  so  as  to 
provide  for  dissolution  of  injuncticais 
thereimder  only  upon  settlement  of  dis- 
putes: and 

S.  713.  A  bill  to  provide  for  strike  bal- 
lots in  cert:.in  c:\ses.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  FANNTN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  four  bills  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  fi-^t  bill  is  an  amendment  to  .sec- 
tion 8'Bi  (I)  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act  to  prohibit  the  le\Ting  by 
unions  of  fines   against  employees  for 
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efcercising  their  right  under  the  act.  Un 
i-  this  proposal,  for  example,  a  union 
not  fine  an  employee  for  exceeding 
oduction   quotas   set   by    the   unions, 
ossing  union   picket   lines,   filing  de- 
i-tification  petitions,  nor  for  testifying 
Board  proceedings  against  a  union.  It 
to  me  that  unions  cannot  be  re- 
girded   in    the   same   light   as   private 
(iluntary  associations,  which  are  and 
si  ould  be  free  to  impose  on  its  members 
lichever  rules  it  chooses.  This  bill  will 
out  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
rights  given  to  unions  carry  commen- 
responslbiUty  find  obligations  on 
unions  to  act  in  the  public  interest  and  in 
Interests  of  their  members. 
December  1972  decision  of=tlie  U.S. 
Court  limiting  the  right  of  a 
to  fine  members  who  cross  picket 
received  widespread  attention  by 
press — NLRA  against  Granite.  While 
Lpplaud  that  decision,  it  meets  only  a 
limited  portion  of  the  problem.  The 
upon  which  the  Court  based  its 
opinion  were:  First,  all  31  members  had 
resigned  before  crossing  the  picket  Une 
returning  to  work;  and  second,  the 
uriion's   constitution   and   bylaws    were 
sil;nt  upon  the  right  of  a  member  to 
re  ign.  Left  unanswered  are  such  queS- 
ticfis  as  whether  expulsion  from  member- 
is  a  lawful  way  to  collect  the  fines 
whether    NLRB    may    decide    the 
r  (asonableness"  of  fines. 
\dx.  President,  the  second  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing concerns  the  NLRB  rule  dl- 

„  that  in  representation  elections 

employer  must  file  with  the  regional 
■  a  list  of  the  names   and  ad- 

of  each  employee  who  is  eligible 

vote  in  that  election.  Thereupon  the 
•d  makes  the  list  available  to  all  un- 
interested in  the  election.  If  the  em- 
plcjyer  fails  to  do  so  and  a  union  loses 
election,  the  Board  will  set  aside  the 
elettion  and  conduct  a  new  one.  Excel- 
Underwear.  Inc.,   156   NLRB   1236 
J) ;    Wyman-Gordon  Co.  v.  NLRB, 
F.  2d  494  (1st  Cir.  1968'  ;  394  U.S. 
(1969). 
President,  there  are  at  least  three 
things   wrong  with   the  current  NLRB 
First,  it  slouglis  over  the  very  im- 
poiftant  personal  right  of  privacy  held 
by  the  employer  and  his  employ- 
The  Board  may  not  think  much  of 
mt  there  are  many  employees  who  do 
like  harassment  by  unions  any  more 
they  do  badgering  from  any  other 
B.  These  are  people  who  simply  do 
want  to  become  a  target  for  solicita- 
tion from  labor  union  representatives 
calling  by  telephone,  ringing  their  door- 
and  stuffing  their  mailboxes  any 
than  they  want  other  saleshawkers 
Ifieir  homes. 

other  words,  each  individual  has  a 
to  be  left  alone.  And  just  because 
utilon  wants  to  gain  a  huge  advantage 
representation  campaign  by  getting 
of  the  employer's  list  does  not  jus- 
invading  that  privacy.  If  the,  em- 
yee  wants  the  union  to  have  his  name 
home  address,  let  him  volunteer  It. 
let  us  stop  this  outrageous  disregard 
ndividual  rights  simply  to  promote 
preconceived  notions  of  the  Board  as 
\  'hat  is  good  for  each  employee. 
S'cond,  the  Board's  ruling  may  well 
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violate  the  personal  opinions  of  the  em- 
i^oyer,  thereby  putting  him  in  the  posi- 
tlwi  of  being  forced  to  aid  the  cause  of 
th^Nunion  in  its  campaign  at  the  same 
time  Hig  beUefs  may  oppose  the  union.  It 
requires  him  to  communicate  to  the  un- 
ion, through  the  Board,  information 
which  is  extremely  helpfiU  to  the  union, 
though  he  may  wish  to  remain  silent.  To 
be  forced  to  speak  when  one  wishes  to 
remain  silent  is,  in  my  opinion,  equally 
as  bad  as  not  being  allowed  to  speak  at 
all. 

When  there  is  a  large  number  of  vot- 
ers—500  to  1,000— unions  often  file  peti- 
tions even  though  they  have  a  bare  30 
percent  and  no  real  expectation  of  win- 
ning the  election.  After  they  get  the  list, 
they  sometimes  withdraw  the  petition 
and  refile  at  a  later  date  when  there  is 
a  greater  chance  of  winning.  Sometimes 
the  union  will  go  through  with  the  elec- 
tion and  lose  it.  But  a  year  later,  the  or- 
ganizer has  a  list  of  names  and  addresses 
to  work  with.  ^ 

My  bill  would  make  it  clear  that  em- 
ployers are  not  obligated  to  furnish  such 
lists. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing is  identical  with  the  bill  I 
sponsored  in  both  the  91st,  and  92d 
Congi-esses. 

It  would  amend  the  national  emer- 
gency provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  to  provide  for  dissolution  of  injunc- 
tions only  upon  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. Under  existing  law,  injunctions  are 
limited  to  80  days.  The  national  interest 
must  be  protected  as  long  as  is  neces- 
sai-y.  Unions  will,  of  course,  retain  the 
right  to  strike  a  particular  plant  or  even 
a  segment  of  an  industry.  The  injunction, 
as  under  existing  law,  can  be  enforced 
only  where  the  strikes  are  so  broad  as  to 
jeopardize  the  national  health  and  wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  President,  the  fourth  bill  I  am 
hitroducing  would  give  union  members 
a  voice  in  determining  whether  they 
wish  to  remain  on  strike  in  prolonged 
labor  disputes. 

The  idea  of  providing  for  a  secret  strike 
vote  is  not  new.  It  was  recommended  to 
the  Congress  by  President  Eisenhower 
in  1954.  My  proposal  is  new  only  insofar 
as  it  recognizes  that  there  are  legiti- 
mate reasons  why  a  prestrike  vote  may 
adversely'  affect  free  collective  bargain- 
ing. The  bill,  accordingly,  provides  for  a 
secret  ballot  by  the  workers  concerned 
only  on  continxjing  the  strike  and  only 
after  the  right  to  strike  has  been  exer- 
cised and  the  positions  of  the  parties 
have  tended  to  become  stalemated. 

Under  my  proposal  a  petition  for  an 
election  to  determine  whether  a  strike 
should  continue  could  not  be  filed  until 
after  a  strike  had  been  in  effect  for  30 
days.  The  bill  fiu'ther  provides  that  no 
more  than  one  strike-vote  election  can 
be  held  within  any  60-day  period.  The 
purpose  of  this  proviso  is  to  insure  that 
the  union's  ability  to  bargain  effectively 
will  continue  after  a  vote  favorable  to 
a  continuation  of  the  strike. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  provision  de- 
signed to  protect  the  identity  of  peti- 
tioners. Thus,  under  this  proposal  the 
required  percentages  necessary  for  an 
election  could  be  secured  through  the 


filing  with  the  Board  by  individuals  of 
their  approva|fof  the  petition. 

Within  the^e  limitations  the  bill  pro- 
vides workers  caught  in  a  protracted 
bargaining  stalemate  with  a  means  of 
ending  a  strike  which  has  gone  beyond 
the  point  of  economic  return  or,  alterna- 
tively, with  a  means  of  expressing  to 
management  and  to  the  pubUc  their  de- 
termination to  continue  the  strike, 
despite  the  economic  costs. 

Mr.  President,  consider  the  workers 
whose  lives  and  livelihood  are  directly 
affected  by  these  struggles  between  the 
giants  of  labor  and  the  giants  of  indus- 
tiT.  These  are  the  real  victims  in  labor 
disputes  that  drag  on  in  long  and  costly 
strikes.  I  know  about  these  workers  be- 
cause we  had  more  than  10,000  of  them 
in  the  State  of  Arizona— the  victims  of 
a  copper  strike  who  still  have  not  re- 
covered from  the  long  strike  5  years  ago. 
My  distinguished  colleagues  from  New 
Mexico,  Montana,  Nevada,  and  Utah,  as 
well    as    the    other    copper-producing 
States,   had   thousands   more   of   these 
"forgotten  men"  in  their  constituencies. 
The  situation  in  the  copper  industry 
was  symptomatic  of  a  nationwide  prob- 
lem that  can  affect  almost  every  work- 
ingman  and  woman  in  America.  Consider 
the  copperworker  who  endured  months 
of  enforced  idleness.  And  think  also  of 
what  the  situation  is  in  other  industries 
around  the  Nation.  I  think  it  can  be  said 
with  accuracy  that  almost  any  time  a 
strike  lasts  more  than  30  days,  the  worker 
stands  to  lose  more  than  he  can  gain. 
I  pomt  out  the  General  Motors  strike, 
for  example.  It  will  take  the  average 
automobile  production  worker  at  General 
Motors  several  years  to  make  up  what 
he  lost. 

Take  the  machinists'  73-day  strike 
against  the  major  airlines  dm-ing  the 
summer  of  1966.  Who  won?  Only  the  high 
cliiefs  of  the  lAM— they  showed  the  air- 
lines who  was  top  dog.  And  they  showed 
the  general  public,  too,  and  thousands 
of  vacationers  who  had  to  give  up  their 
vacation  plans  or  who  were  left  stranded 
around  the  coimtry. 

Take  the  strike  in  the  rubber  industry 
in  1968 — 107  days  enforced  idleness,  or 
the  long  steel  strike  in  1959,  or  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  strike  in  1964 — it  is  the  same 
story  right  down  the  line.  Who  wins? 
Well,  really,  nobody  wins  in  a  strike,  but 
in  each  instance  the  union  high  com- 
mand shows  who  is  running  the  ball 
game,  who  has  the  economic  strangle- 
hold. And  who  loses?  The  worker.  Every 
time,  it  is  the  worker. 

Strikes  are  becoming  not  only  more 
frequent,  but  they  are  becoming  more 
.severe.  The  length  of  strikes  has  tended 
to  increase  in  many  uistances.  Stubborn 
issues  affecting  the  prerogatives  of  both 
labor  and  management  have  impeded  the 
settlement  of  many  strikes.  In  such  pro- 
tracted strikes  the  forgotten  man  has 
become  the  striking  worker,  who  has  paid 
the  price  in  lost  earnings  while  the 
unions  and  management  have  struggled 
for  power. 

I  note,  for  example,  taking  available 
data  for  the  first  10  months  of  1968  and 
comparing  It  with  the  same  period  in 
previous  years,  that  the  number  of  strikes 
taking  place  duiing  the  first  10  months  of 
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1963  was  only  3,143,  while  the  number 
going  on  during  the  first  10  months  of 
1968  was  4,630.  In  1967  the  number  had 
been  only  4,210.  But,  and  this  Is  the  crux 
of  the  matter,  the  number  of  man-days 
of  working  time  lost  has  been  higher  in 
recent  years  than  at  any  time  since  1959, 
V  hen  we  had  the  long,  disastrous  strike 
in  the  basic  steel  industry. 

In  the  first  10  months  of  1963,  we  lost 
?ome  13.7  miUion  working  days.  In  Jan- 
uary through  October  1967,  we  lost  36.4 
million  man-days.  In  the  same  period  in 
1968,  we  lost  38.5  miUion. 

Now  it  may  seem  of  no  great  signif- 
icance, Mr.  President,  that  we  lost  more 
man-days  in  1968  than  In  1967.  We  had 
more  strikes  and  a  greater  loss  was  to 
be  expected.  But  in  the  1967  period,  we 
had  2,590,000  workers  on  strike  while  in 
1968  we  had  only  2,170,000  workers  Idle. 
So  the  number  of  days  lost  per  worker 
rose  quite  sharply  between  these  2  years. 
This  is  the  significance  of  this  data. 

More  recently,  Mr.  President,  in  1970, 
3,305,000  workers  were  unemployed  due 
to  5,716  strikes  which  cost  the  Nation 
66.4  miUion  man  working-days  lost. 

Strikes  are  getting  longer,  harder  to 
settle,  and  less  and  less  meaningful  to  the 
workers  involved  In  terms  of  economic 
gain.  It  is  less  and  less  often  a  day  or  two 
on  the  picket  line  and  a  return  to  a 
fattened  pay  envelope. 

More  and  more  often,  a  strike  involves 
weeks  of  unemployment  and  lost  produc- 
tion, repossessed  automobiles  and  lost 
profits,  foreclosed  mortgages  and  bank- 
rupt businesses. 

I  think  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when 
the  Congress  will  stop  automatically 
labeling  any  bill  which  the  imion  leaders 
oppose  as  an  antilabor  bill  and  consider 
each  such  bill  on  its  merits.  Is  it  not  just 
as  important  to  protect  the  rights  of 
workers  to  vote  for  an  end  to  a  strike 
as  it  is  to  protect  their  right  to  strike? 
If  they  strike  and  it  proves  to  have  been 
a  mistake,  must  they,  their  families,  man- 
agement, and  the  public  suffer  the  results 
indefinitely,  with  no  opportunity  for 
them  to  reconsider,  when  the  point  of 
economic  return  for  all  parties  involved 
has  been  reached  and  passed? 

The  year  1973  will  see  massive  con- 
frontations in  some  of  our  most  critical 
industries  because  of  contract  negotia- 
tions. To  mention  a  few  of  tlie  larger  con- 
tracts which  will  expire  this  year,  I  point 
to  the  rubber  workers  and  the  major  tire 
manufacturers,  the  building  trades,  the 
unions,  contracts  between  General  Elec- 
tric and  Westinghouse  with  various 
unions,  the  auto  workers,  and  the  ma- 
chinists with  the  major  airlines. 

The  workingnian  has  little  effective 
voice  in  the  decision  of  their  union  offi- 
cers to  call  a  strike.  While  some  union 
constitutions  require  an  employee  vote. 
t)ie  actual  vote  often  consists  of  a  show 
of  hands  by  a  .small  group  attending  a 
meeting.  Often  the  strike  vote  is  taken 
before  bargaining  has  commenced  with 
the  union  officers  contending  that  it  will 
make  them  more  effective  at  Uie  bar- 
ui.ining  table. 

A  recent  indepth  sm-vey  by  the  Opinion 
Research  Corp..  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  shows 
'hat: 

Hist.    Eighty-one   percent    of    miion 


members  want  a  law  that  would  require 
a  secret  ballot  on  whether  to  continue 
a  strike  after  30  days — the  public  favors 
this  by  77  percent. 

Second.  Eighty-nine  percent  of  union 
members  support  giving  unions  and  man- 
agement equal  rights  to  communicate 
with  employees  at  any  time— the  public 
favors  this  by  78  percent. 

Third.  By  85  percent,  union  members 
want  to  be  guaranteed  the  right  to  criti- 
cize union  leaders  without  fear  of  repri- 
sal— the  pubhc  favors  this  by  74  percent. 

Fourth.  Fifty-two  percent  of  imion 
members  and  51  percent  of  the  general 
public  would  forbid  strikes  caused  by 
union  rivalry. 

Fifth.  Sixty-one  percent  of  union  mem- 
bers feel  that  strikes  seriously  hurt  the 
Nation;  53  percent  of  them  favor  Gov- 
ernment intervention  to  prevent  or  end 
big  nationwide  strikes. 

These  surveys  demonstrate  over- 
whelming support  by  both  union  mem- 
bers and  the  public  for  this  bill. 

I  sincerely  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  bill  will  receive  early  and  fair  con- 
sideration on  its  merits,  and  that  this 
Congress,  like  the  striking  workers,  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  the  issue,  up 
or  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  these  bills  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bills  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  710 
A  bill  to  prohibit  fines  for  crossing  unlawful 
picket  lines 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8(b)  (1)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  (29  U.S.C.  158(b)(1)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  a  colon  and  the  following:  "Provided 
further,  That  no  labor  organization  may  levy 
a  fine  on  an  employee  for  exercising  righti 
under  this  Act,  including  the  right  to  engage 
in  or  refrain  from  such  concerted  activity 
as  is  unlawful  under  this  Act  and  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  applicable  collective-bargain- 
ing contract,  or  for  giving  testimony  in  any 
proceeding  under  this  Act,  or  for  carrying  out 
the  instructions  of  his  employer  not  in  con- 
flict with  this  Act  or  with  the  terms  of  tlie 
applicable  collective-bargaining  contract". 

S.  711 
A  bin  lo  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  with  respect  to  election  of  representa- 
tives 

Be  it  enacted  b;,/  tJie  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  asscmb!cd.  That  section 
8(c)  of  the  Nation!\l  Labor  Relations  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  158(C))  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  paragraph  at  the  end  thereof  as  follows: 

"No  labor  organization  or  employer  shall  be 
required  to  furnish,  provide  access,  or  make 
available,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  em- 
ployer, in  the  case  of  a  labor"  organization, 
or  to  the  labor  organization,  in  tl:e  case  of 
an  employer,  material.-;.  Information  (includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  names  and  addresses 
of  employees) ,  time,  premises,  meeting  places, 
bulletin  boards  or  other  facilities  to  enable 
such  other  party  to  communicate  with  or 
reply  to  any  communication  with  employees 
of  the  employer,  members  of  the  labor  or- 
ganlzatloa,  its  supporters  or  adherents." 


S.  712 
A  bill  to  amend  the  national  emergency  pro- 
visions of  the  Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Act,  1947,  so  as  to  provide  for  dissolu- 
tion of  Injunctions  thereui^der  only  upon 
settlement  of  di.sputes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (ai 
section  209(b)  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  1947  (29  U.S.C.  179(b)),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "and 
shaU  certify  the  results  thereof  to  the  At- 
torney General  wlihln  five  days  thereafter". 

(b)  Section  210  of  such  Act  (29  U.SC. 
180)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"Upon  the  certification  of  the  results  of  such 
ballot  or  upon  a  settlement  being  reached, 
whichever  happens  sooner"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Upon  a  settlement  being 
reached". 

S.  713 
A  bill  to  provide  for  strike  ballots  in  certain 
cases 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  as  used 
in  tliis  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  National 
Lribor  Relations  Board. 

(2)  The  term  "labor  organization""  means 
any  organization  of  any  kind,  or  any  agen- 
cy or  employee  representation  committee  or 
plan,  in  which  employees  participate  in 
which  exists  for  the  purpose,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  of  dealing  with  employers  concern- 
lug  grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages,  rates 
of  pay,  hours  of  employment,  or  conditions, 
of  work. 

(3)  The  term  "commerce"'  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  States,  or  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  and  any  Sl.ite  or 
other  territory,  or  between  any  foreign  coun- 
try, and  any  State,  territory,  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  territory,  or  between  points 
in  the  same  State  but  through  any  other 
State  or  any  territory  or  the  District"  of  Co- 
lumbia or  any  foreign  country. 

(4)  The  term  '"atfectlng  commerce""  means 
In  commerce,  or  burdening  or  obstructing 
commerce  or  the  free  flow  of  commerce,  or 
having  led  or  tending  to  lead  to  a  labor  di."^- 
pute  burdening  or  obstructing  commerce  or 
the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

(5)  The  term  "strike"  includes  any  con- 
certed stoppage  of  work  by  employees.  Includ- 
ing a  stoppage  by  reason  of  the  expiration 
of  a  collective-bargaining- agreement,  and 
any  concerted  slowdown  or  other  concerted 
interruption  of  operations  by  employees. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  the  filing  with  the  Board  of 
a  petition  therefor  signed  by  at  least  20  per 
centum  of  the  employees  In  the  appropriate 
bargaining  tuiit  or  units  involved  in  a  strike 
which  has  been  pending  for  thlriy  days  or 
more  in  any  indu.s'ry  afleclinp  commerce,  the 
Board  shall  condtict  a  referendum  among  the 
employees  of  such  luiit  or  units  on  the  ques- 
tion v.herher  such  strike  should  be  ton- 
tiiu;ed.  If  a  majority  of  the  employees  \ot- 
Ing  la  the  rofereudum  \otc  ai-'ainst  the 
strike,  the  labor  ortanlzation  representing 
the  employees  shnU  order  ."^uch  employees  to 
dlsrontuiue  the  strike  and  such  strike  shall 
not  be  resumed  until  at  least  ninety  dav.-- 
have  elapsed  following  tlie  referendum.  If  a 
majority  of  these  voting  in  tlie  reierendiiiu 
vote  in  favor  of  the  strike  no  subsequent 
petition  may  be  filed  under  this  section 
until  at  least  sixty  days  have  elapsed  fol- 
lowing such  referendum,  and  unless  such 
subsequent  petition  has  been  signed  by  at 
least  30  per  centum  of  the  employees  In  the 
appropriate  bargaining  unit  or  units  in- 
volved ill  the  strike.  In  deternuning  whether 
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ition  \inc!er  this  £ec:lor.  has  been  =ifc,ied 

the   requisite   percentage   of   employees, 

petition  shall  be  dceried  to  hare  been 

by  any  eniuloyee  -whooe  approval  l:i 

tLng  of  sucli   petition   Is  filed   with   the 

not  later  than  thirty  day^  fol.o'.viiii.: 

fiiiiit,  c'  the  petition. 

i;ec.  3.  Any  en-;p'r>yee   who  partirip.ites   in 

rlke   which   has   been    cor.tin'ied.   or  re- 

ned  prior  to  the  expiration  of  ninc*r  days, 

a    majority   of    the    en-.plovees    in    the 

p^ropriate    bargalnlns;    unit    or    uni^s    in- 

ved  in  the  strike  voting  in  the  most  recent 

erendnm  conducted  with  respect  to  such 

ike    under    this    Act    shall    have    voted 

such    sirike    shall    not    during    the 

stence  of  the  strike  or  thereafter,  xuiless 

reemployed  or  reinstated  by  the  employer, 

considered  to  be  an  employee  of  such  em- 

yer  for  the  purposes  of  the  National  Labor 

Relations  Act  or  the  Rallwav  labor  Act. 

JEc.  4.  Referenduins  pro-,  ided    for   in   this 

;  shall  be  cOiid-.-aied  by  the  Board,  except 

It   the   Board   may  delegate,   generally  or 

specific  cases,  authority  to  conduct  such 

:  erendums  to  any  public  or  private  agency 

organiZRtioii  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the 

.  Is  qualified  to  conduct  such  referen- 

is. 

Jec.  5.  Nothing  coittalned  In  this  Act  shall 

construed  to  supersede  or  modify  In  any 

the  requirements  of  section  8(d)  of  the 

::o:iiil  Labor  Relations  Act. 
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By  Mr.  PONG: 

B.  714.  A  bin  to  incren^e  the  rate.s  of 
di  ty  on  prepared  and  preserved  pine- 
al pie  and  concentrated  pineapple  juice. 
R-sferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Iilr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
tr  )ducing  legislation  today  to  enable 
H  iwaiian  pineapple  products  to  compete 
in  the  U.S.  market  vrith  low-cost  foreign 
canned  pineapple  which  can  easily  im- 
dcrseU  Hawaiian  pineapple. 

One  of  the  finest  products  in  all  Amer- 
ici  is  the  sweet,  juicy,  delectable  pine- 
I  pie  gi'own  in  Hawaii. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  centui-y,  pine- 
ai  pie  has  been  a  mainstay  in  Hawahs 
ec  onomy.  Today  it  is  still  my  State's  sec- 
oi  d  largest  agricultuial  industiT,  second 
or  Jy  to  sugar. 

The  processed  value  of  Hawaiian  pine- 
al iple  last  year  was  $137  million.  The  In- 
di  istry  employs  6.200  year-round  workers 
w  10  earned  $42  million  in  annual  wages 
ai  ,d  another  12.000  seasonal  workers  who 
esm  a  total  of  $10  million  a  year. 

Hawaii's  pineapple  industry  has  been 
v<  ry  energetic  and  progressive,  investing 
tt  llliMis  of  its  own  dollars  in  research  to 
lEiprove  pineapple  quality  and  produc- 
ti  m.  The  Hawaiian  pineapple  industry 
is  the  most  highly  mechanized  in  the 
w  )rld  and  its  fleldworkers  are  the  high- 
est paid  in  the  world. 

The  danger  flags  have  been  flying  for 
s^me  years,  however,  and  our  Hawaiian 
pjneapple  industry  needs  help. 

In  the  mid-1950's,  Hawaii  had  nine 
pineapple  companies.  Today  there  ai'e 
oi  ily  four  and  witliin  a  year  there  will  be 
oply  three.  One  of  tlie  remaining  three 

ans  to  discontinue  its  operations  on  the 
Island  of  Molokai  by  the  end  of  1975 
o '  at  the  latest  sometime  in  1976.  An- 
o  her  of  the  ttoee  announced  Just  last 
^  eek  it  will  phase  out  its  pineapple  pro- 
diiction  on  Molokai  over  Uie  next  2'^ 
y^rs. 

Tliese  two  curtailments  will  mean 
oiore  than  600  workers  will  be  looking  for 
o  Jier  )obs  on  an  Island  where  the  popu- 


idlion  is  only  5,200  and  tiie  total  uncm- 
pioymeut  is  already  about  21  percent.  li 
present  unemployment  continues  imtil 
rincapple  opcratioii.s  are  phased  out  on 
Molokai  in  2  to  2 '  2  yeai-s,  workers  with- 
out jobs  would  total  1,000  out  ol  a  labor 
force  of  1,600 — a  5-5  percent  jobless  rate. 

In  1950,  Hawaii's  siiare  of  the  total 
v.ciki  j:ii.eaijpie  production  was  72  per- 
cent. By  the  end  of  1969,  Hawaii  ac- 
counted for  less  tiian  33  percent  of  tlie 
^\orld's  supply. 

Hawaii's  pineapple  industry  faces  four 
main  problems:  Fust,  production  cost.s 
t.iuch  hi':,'her  tlian  its  foreign  competi- 
toi's;  second,  lack  of  Food  and  Drus  Ad- 
mini.stmtion  enforcement  cf  minimum 
.■^landards  oi"  identity;  third,  high  duties*' 
and  quotis  erected  against  Hawaiian 
pineapple  by  the  n;ajor  foreign  market.s: 
and,  fourili.  lack  of  adequate  duties  or 
quotas  to  protect  Hawaiizin  pineapple 
from  luifair  foreign  r  cmpetition  in  the 
U.S.  market  as  other  camied  U.S.  fruiLs 
aie  protected. 

A  major  reason  why  foreign  pineapple 
has  lower  production  costs  than  Ha\iaii 
is  that  labor  costs  are  mucli,  much  lower 
than  in  Hawaii.  Take  Taiwan  and  the 
Philippines,  for  example,  which  are  two 
major  pineapple  producing  areas.  I  am 
advised  that  a  m.tle  laborer  in  Taiwan 
makes  17  cents  an  hour — a  female  la- 
borer. 10  cents — and  in  the  Philippines. 
15  cents.  In  Hawaii,  a  pineapple  laborer 
is  paid  $2.64  an  hour. 

Cannery  workers'  wages  in  Taiwan 
range  from  8  cents  for  a  female  worker 
to  17  to  22  cents  for  a  male  worker  and 
20  cents  for  a  Philippine  cannery  worker. 
Such  workers  in  Hawaii  earn  $2.63  an 
hour. 

Drivers  in  Hawaii  draw  $3.19  an  hour 
and  in  the  Philippines  only  20  cents  an 
hour.  Mechanics  earn  $3.69  an  hotir  in 
Hawaii,  but  only  24  cents  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Not  only  is  labor  cheap  in  those  oine- 
apple-producing  areas,  but  it  is  plentiful. 
Even  with  the  higher  wages  in  Hawaii, 
our  pineapple  companies  are  finding  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  attract  work- 
ers into  the  Industry. 

With  an  estimated  50  percent  of  low- 
cost  foreign  pineapple  failing  to  meet 
FDA  miuimiun  standards  of  identity  and 
quality,  at  the  urging  of  Hawaii's  con- 
gressional delegation  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  agreed  to  begin  enforc- 
ing its  standards,  effective  November  1 
last  year.  A  small  staff  has  been  assigned 
to  the  project.  It  is  too  early  to  tell  how- 
much.  If  any.  assi-stance  this  program 
will  be  in  making  Hawaiian  pineapple 
more  competitive. 

As  for  duties  and  quotas  imposed  by 
importing  countries  against  Hawaiian 
pineapple,  our  pineapple  industiT  and 
Hawaii's  Members  of  Congress  have  tried 
since  Hawaii  became  a  State  in  1959  to 
get  a  fairer  shake  for  Hawaiian  pine- 
apple in  world  markets.  But  so  far,  efforts 
to  lessen  foreign  discrimination  against 
Hawaiian  pineapple  have  not  been  very 
successful. 

Japan  has  high  duties  and  also  imposes 
a  qtiota  for  pineapples  so  as  to  protect 
virtually  all  of  Okinawa's  pineapple  pro- 
duction, which  Japan  Imports.  In  addi- 
tion, Japan  hns  had  a  bilateral  arree- 


nient  witli  Taiwan,  with  special  favorable 
treatment  for  its  pineapple.  Although 
this  agreement  lias  expired,  Japan  is 
likely  to  cor.tinue  to  favor  Taiv.an  pine- 
apple because  Japan  enjoys  a  very  favor- 
fibie  trade  with  that  country,  sellinpr 
much  more  of  Japanese  products  that  it 
buys  from  Taiwan. 

Tl:o  cUiT;'  rate  in  Japan  on  other  for- 
eign pineapple  Ls  55  percent  ad  valorem, 
wiiich  inL:ludes  a  20  percent  commodity 
lax  renevable  by  the  Diet  each  year. 
Ihis  contrasts  sharply  with  the  U.S.  duty 
of  only  -^4  cent  a  pound — 6.6  percent 
;id  valorem  equivalent. 

Jaoon  also  has  a  global  quota  tystem 
jn  ellcct  Mmiting  per  capita  pineapple 
consumption  to  1  pound.  After  the 
Okinawan  and  Taiwan  pineapple  are  im- 
jjorted.  there  is  only  a  residual  quota 
i'mount  for  which  all  other  pineapple- 
i-roducing  countries  compete. 

Out  of  total  imports  of  2,474.687  cases 
of  canned  pineapple  fruit  in  1970,  Japan 
o.rly  imported  30,728  cases  from  the 
United  States — Hawaii.  The  other  2,443,- 
959  cases  were  imported  from  other 
countries,  mainly  Okinawa  and  Taiwan. 

WTiile  Europe  is  the  major  foreign 
mr.rket  for  U.S.  canned  pineapple,  the 
European  Common  Market  imposes  an 
11  d  valorem  duty  of  24.6  percent,  to  pro- 
tect such  areas  as  Martinique  and  the 
Ivory  Coast.  This  protectionist  rate  is 
far  higher  than  the  U.S.  duty  of  ^\ 
cent  a  potmd — 6.6  pei'cent  ad  valorem 
equivalent. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  a  major  im- 
uTfrter  of  canned  pineapple  fruit,  but 
buj's  very  little  from  Hawaii,  giving 
l)reference  instead  to  British  Common- 
wealth countries,  whose  pineapple  enters 
the  United  Kingdom  duty  free.  With 
the  United  Kingdom's  entry  into  the 
European  Common  Market,  the  24  6 
percent  ad  valorem  duty  on  pineapple 
vill  apply  against  the  Cwnmonwealth 
cotmtries.  So  these  Commonwealth  pine- 
apple-producing countries  are  looking 
into  the  U.S.  market,  where  oiur  duty 
on  foreign  canned  pineapple  is  negligible, 
to  make  up  for  lost  sales  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Tlris  w  ill  obviously  genei-ate  even  more 
competition  in  the  U.S.  market  for 
Hawaiian  pineapple,  because  Common- 
wealth comitries  will  be  able  to  under- 
.sell  Hawaiian  pineapple  even  with  the 
U.S.  duty  added  to  the  cost  of  Common- 
wealth pineapple. 

That  brings  us  to  the  fourth  prob'.em 
and  the  remedial  legislation  I  am  pro- 
posing. The  United  States  Imposes  no 
quotas  on  foreign  pineapple  imports,  and 
existing  U.S.  Import  duties,  as  I  have 
stated,  are  so  low  as  to  offer  no  real 
protection  for  Hawaiian  pineapple 
against  low-cost  foreign  pineapple. 

Existing  U.S.  import  duties  on  canned 
pineapple  fruit  are  only  =?4  cent  a  potmd. 
which  is  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate 
of  6.6  percent — 3.3  percent  for  the  Philip- 
pines tmtil  July  1,  1974,  when  it  will  rise 
to  5.6  percent. 

The  U.S.  duty  on  concentrated  canned 
pineapple  juice  is  only  5  cents  a  gallon, 
which  is  7.9  percent  ad  valorem  equiv- 
alent. 

With  such  unrealistically  low  duties, 
it  Is  no  wonder  that  between  1950  and 
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1971,  imports  of  foreign  caimed  pine- 
apple fruit  into  the  United  States  in- 
creased by  3,870,781  cases — a  204-per- 
cent increase. 

In  dollar-value  equivalent,  this 
amounts  to  $38.7  million.  If  this  produc- 
tion were  from  Hawaii,  10,000  additional 
acres  of  pineapple  production  would  be 
needed  and  2,000  more  year-round  jobs 
would  be  created. 

While  the  situation  is  not  so  severe  in 
pineapple  juice,  still  low-cost  foreign  im- 
ports have  increased  at  the  expense  of 
Hawaiian  canned  pineapple  juice. 

It  would  be  disastrotis  if  Hawaii's  pine- 
apple JHdustry  were  to  be  wiped  out  by 
unfair  foreign  competition.  Finding  jobs 
in  Hawaii  for  6,000  full-time,  year-roimd 
and  12,000  part-time  pineapple  workers 
would  be  extremely  difficult.  Finding  a 
replacement  indtistry  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult. 

We  camiot  continue  to  pin  our  futm-e 
on  trade  negotiations  in  the  hope  that 
nations  now  harshly  discriminating 
against  Hawaiian  pineapple  would  open 
their  doors. 

Hawaii's  pineapple  industry  needs 
prompt  assistance.  We  cannot  wait  2, 
3.  or  5  years  for  another  round  of  trade 
negotiations  to  be  concluded,  especially 
since  there  is  no  assurance  such  talks 
would  end  in  our  favor. 

I  am,  therefore,  proposing  that  the 
U.S.  import  duty  on  canned  pineapple 
fruit,  which  is  now  ^4  cent  a  pound — 
technically  0.75  cents  a  pound — be 
changed  to  35  percent  aa  valorem.  This 
will  bring  the  duty  on  imported  canned 
pineapple  fruit  right  into  line  with  the 
existing  import  duty  of  35  percent  ad 
valorem  on  canned  citrus  fruits,  caimed 
apricots,  and  canned  dates. 

In  terms  of  cents,  the  35  percent  ad 
valorem  duty  I  am  proposing  on  canned 
pineapple  fruit  imports  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  3.975  cents,  or  almost  4 
cents  a  pound. 

The  column  two  rate — for  countries 
not  receiving  most-favored-nation 
rates — would  keep  the  same  spread  as 
presently  exists  between  duties  on  im- 
ports from  favored  and  not-fa\oied  na- 
tions. 

My  bill  also  increases  the  duty  on  con- 
centrated pineapple  juice  imports  from 
5  cents  a  gallon  to  35  cents  a  gallon,  the 
same  rate  now  applying  to  orange  and 
other  citrus  concentrated  juices. 

The  bill  I  submit  today  would  place 
low-cost  foreign  pineapple  on  a  par  with 
Hawaiian  pineapple  in  our  domestic  U.S. 
market. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  tliat  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee.  I  liope  that  early 
hearings  will  be  scheduled  on  this 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  714 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Soiatc  and  House  of 
^Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
item  148.98  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "0.75c  per  lb."  in  rate 
column  numbered  1  and  Inserting  in  lieti 
thereof  "35 '7  ad  val.".  and 


(2)  by  striking  out  "2<'  per  lb."  In  rate 
column  numbered  2  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "35%  ad  val.". 

(b)  Schedule  1,  part  9,  subpart  B  of  such 
Schedules  is  amended  by  striking  out  item 
148.99. 

Sec.  2.  Item  165.46  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Sc  per  gal."'  in  rate  column  numbered  1 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "35r  per  gal.". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  715.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  regulate 
the  amotmts  of  lead  and  cadmium  wliich 
may  be  released  from  glazed  ceramic  or 
enamel  dinnerware.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

LEAD    IN    DINNFEWARE    BILL 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  expand  the  authority  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
protect  the  public  from  lead  poisoning 
from  improperly  made  ceramic  or  enamel 
dinnerware. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  the 
potentially  dangerous  effect  of  lead  on 
the  human  body,  particularly  as  this 
problem  relates  to  lead-based  paint. 

Through  the  work  which  was  done  in 
developing  the  lead-based  paint  pro- 
gram, I  became  aware  of  the  potential 
hazards  of  lead  wliich  might  be  taken 
into  the  body  from  other  somces.  I 
viewed  with  great  concern  reports  that 
quantities  of  lead  would  contaminate 
food  contained  in  certain  types  of  dishes 
which  have  not  been  properly  made. 

In  early  1971  for  example,  a  17-month- 
old  Philadelphia  child  died  as  a  direct 
result  of  drinking  from  a  container  which 
was  found  by  FDA  to  leacli  extremely 
high  levels  of  lead  from  the  container 
into  the  liquid — levels  of  lead  which 
greatly  exceed  industry  standards. 

Last  year,  my  interest  in  this  matter 
was  stimulated  further  by  an  NBC  tele- 
vision program,  "Chronolog,"  which  did  a 
special  report  on  the  haj;ards  of  lead  to 
humans  from  these  products.  The  NBC- 
TV  "Chronolog"  program  pointed  out 
very  clearly  the  dangers  of  this  kind  of 
lead  poisoning.  Tests  done  on  this  pro- 
gram on  products  purchased  from  var- 
ious dealers  in  such  goods  indicated  that 
certain  types  of  improperly  made  din- 
nerware can  cau.se  lead  poisoning. 

NBC-TV  contributed  an  important 
public  service  in  focusing  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  on  this  lead  poi- 
soning problem. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  on  the  whole 
the  domestic  dinnerware  industry  is  pro- 
ducing safe  dinnerware.  earthenware, 
and  stoneware  products,  and  I  am  ad- 
vised that  many  producers  have  com- 
pletely removed  lead  and  cadmium  from 
their  mantif  acturing  processes. 

The  problem  is  with  some  marginal 
pottery  shops  and  foreign  imports. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  bill  identical 
to  one  introduced  in  the  other  body  b%- 
Congressman  Frank  Horton  of  New 
York.  Unfortunately,  tnis  legislation 
was  not  enacted  during  the  92d  Congress. 
The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  and 


wliich  Congressman  Horton  is  introduc- 
ing in  the  House,  is  similar  to  the  bill 
we  introduced  last  year  and  contains 
certain  additions  which  will  increase  the 
scope  and  effectiveness  of  its  protection. 
This  legislation  will  affect  those  products 
which  do  not  meet  safety  standards  and 
will  lie  a  major  step  in  insuring  that 
all  dimierware  on  the  market  is  safe 

Back  in  the  1930'..  the  U.S.  Potters 
Association  became  concerned  about  this 
problem.  In  1969  the  potters  and  FDA 
agreed  to  standards  governing  the  re- 
lease of  lead  and  cadmium  in  the  foods 
from  dinnerware.  At  the  present  time, 
less  than  1  part  per  million  lead  is  re- 
leased into  food  by  most  products  made 
by  legitimate  manufacturers.  The  Pot- 
ters Association  tests  the  goods,  issues 
seals  of  compliance,  and  submits  reports 
to  the  FDA. 

The  problem  is  that  many  marginal 
shops  and  foreign  producers  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  tests.  My  bill  would  cover 
virtually  all  dinnerware  products  made 
in  the  United  States  and  all  imports. 

Here  is  what  my  bill  does: 

The  Secretary  of  HEW  is  required  to 
use  the  so-called  atomic  absorption  test, 
with  maximum  levels  of  seven  parts  per 
million  of  lead  and  0.5  parts  per  million 
cadmium.  The  Secretary  may  sub.-e- 
quently  make  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress for  changes  in  the  test. 

Establishes  labeUng  requirement.s  so 
that  each  package  of  dinnerware  bears 
name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  importer,  to  assist  consumers 
in  determining  whether  their  dimier- 
ware is  part  of  a  recall  campaign. 

Requires  the  Secretary  to  establi.-h  a 
procedure  for  certifying  that  dinner- 
ware  has  passed  the  safety  test,  and  re- 
quires the  manufacturer  to  display  cer- 
tification on  the  package. 

Preempts  lc.=s  restiictive  Slate  or  lo- 
cal laws. 

Adds  "dinnerware"  as  a  siH-cific  cate- 
gory subject  to  regulation  under  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

Adds  a  section  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture or  sale  in  inter.state  commerce, 
or  in  a  manner  affecting  inteistate  com- 
merce, or  the  importation  into  the  United 
States,  of  dinnerware  which  does  not 
meet  the  test. 

Makes  dinnerware  subject  to  sei/iuie  bv 
the  FDA. 

Adds  recordkeeping  requiiements  as  to 
v.heie  such  good'^  arc  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Permits  FDA  to  inspect  manufacturers" 
plants. 

Makes  imported  dinnerware  subject  to 
the  act. 

Applies  to  dinnerware  manufactured 
120  days  after  enactment. 

Requires  FDA  to  undertake  an  edu- 
cational propram  to  alert  the  public  to 
the  dangers  of  lead-releasing  dinnerware 
and  t.T  inform  them  of  the  provisions  of 
the  act. 

This  bill  enlarges  FDA  authority  in 
several  important  ways,  including: 

A  new  labeling  requirement  that  eai.h 
package  of  dinnerware  be  labeled  so  that, 
should  FDA  have  to  recall  specific  prod- 
ucts, the  information  will  be  more  avail- 
able to  consumers  and  distributors  in 
detrrminin?  whether  their  dinnerwaic  is 
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mbject  to  the  recall.  The  bill  lequires 
lotice  of  certification  of  the  dinnerware 
laving  met  the  FDA  safety  test  to  be 
Iisplayed  on  the  package.  This  will  pre- 
sent the  distribution  of  unsafe  dinner- 
vare. 

The  bill  allows  the  FDA  to  get  into 
his  problem  at  the  manufactuiing  stage, 
f'resent  legislation  limits  FDA  involve- 
nent  to  the  time  when  such  products  are 
n  interstate  commerce. 

The  bill  broadens  the  definition  of  in- 
erstate  commerce  to  include  situations 
iffecting  interstate  commerce. 

It  specifically  includes  dinnei'ware  un- 
ler  the  Federal  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic 
Vet.  At  the  present  time.  FDA  authority 
s  somewhat  unclear.  This  bill  would 
nake  absolutely  clear  that  diruierware 
s  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

In  summaiy.  it  clarifies  and  strength- 
ens existing  FDA  authority  in  tl»is  area 
i  ind  adds  new  authority. 

I  believe  this  legislation  represents  an- 
>ther  significant  fonsard  step  in  our 
:  ight  on  lead  poisoning.  Back  in  1970,  I 
introduced  S.  3941,  a  bill  to  provide  civil 
1  lenalties  for  the  use  of  lead-based  paint 
:  n  the  use  of  certain  dwellings.  Although 
'  his  bill  was  not  enacted  into  law,  I  was 
I  [ratified  when  the  prohibition  of  the 
1  ise  of  lead-based  paint  was  adopted  as 
i  in  amendment  to  the  Housing  and  Urban 
:  development  Act  of  1970. 

I  also  strongly  supported  the  Lead- 
'.  iased  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act 
which  President  Nixon  signed  into  law 
(in  January  13, 1971. 

Just  recently,  I  joined  with  Senator 
]:;ennedy  in  sponsoring  a  bill,  S.  607,  to 
rontinue  the  lead-paint  program  and 
1  >rovide  more  funds  for  it. 

We  are  making  progress  In  the  fight 
i  gainst  the  tragedy  of  lead-based-paint 
I  loisoning.  We  must  continue  this  battle, 
I  ut  at  the  same  time  recognize  serious 
<  angers  of  lead  from  other  sources.  This 
1  ill,  which  adds  to  and  strengthens  the 
]  federal  Government's  authority  in  this 
!  rea,  can  allow  us  to  take  another  giant 
£  tep  in  this  direction. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tfiat  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Record 
i  t  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
( rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
IS  follows: 

S.  7i5 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
1  'epresentativea    of    the     United    State«-^of 
J  merica   in   Congress   assembled. 

HTGUXATION    OF    THE    LEACHING    OF    LEAD    AND 
CADMIL'.M   FROM   DINNERWARE 

Section  1.  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Iiriig  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  409  (21  UjS.C.  348)  the  fol- 
l  >wing  new  section: 

"  LKCULATION     OF    THE    LEACHING    OF    LEAD    AND 
CADMrUM  FROM  DtNNESWABE 

"Sec.  410.  (a)  This  section  shall  establish 
t  le  maximum  quantity  of  lead  and  the  maxi- 
r  mm  quantity  of  cadmium  (and  the  man- 
rer  of  testing  therefore)  which  may  be  re- 
l  «£e<l  from  dinnerware.  The  maximum 
c  uantitles  of  lead  and  cadmiiun  (and  the 
I  MJonCT  of  testing  tberefcnre) ,  established  by 
t  lis  section  shall  take  effect  on  the  nlne- 
t  eth  day  after  enactment  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  ma»tmiim  quantities  of  lead  and 
c  idmtum  and  manner  of  testing  therefor 
s  San  be" 


"(1)  An  article  ox  dinnerware,  upKJii  being 
subjected  to  the  test  described  in  paragraph 
I  2  1 ,  may  release  a  maxlmvim  of  7  parts  per 
million  of  lead  and  a  maxlmtim  o'  0  5  parts 
per  million  of  cadmium,  calculated  in  the 
:>.:?.;iaer  described  in  paragraph  i2)(C). 

•■<2)  Dmnerware  shall  be  tested  for  relea-e 
of  lead  in  tlie  foIlowinL;  manner: 

"I At   .Apparatus  and  efaofnts. — 

■'(;)  Ato.mic  absofition  spectrometer. — 
Pe.kin-EInier  Model  303  or  equivalent,  with 
the  following  operating  conditions:  wave- 
icn^jth  218  mm:  slit  4;  lead  hollow  cathode 
lamp:  air  acetylene  burner  (0.5  x  110  mm 
.^iit)  with  supply  of  air  at  GO  psi  (flow  meter 
9)  and  acetylene  at  10  psi  (flow  meter 
f)   for  an  a.spiration  rate  of  0.8  ml  minute. 

(ill  SiANDAEi)  SOLUTION. — Ally  soluble  lead 
sale  si:a;i  be  dissoUed  In  i'l  acetic  acid  to 
a  lead  concentration  of  1  mg  ml.  Dilute  this 
standard  stock  solution  with  4  areiic  acid 
to  obtain  working  standards  with  rinal  con- 
centrations of  10,  20.  30  and  40  micrograms 
of  lead  per  ml. 

■   iBl      PRLPARATION     of    SAIIPLE     (LKACJtINC) 

soi.vTioN.  — Six  units  of  each  sample  shall  bs 
individtially  analyzed.  Prior  to  analysts,  all 
vessels  shall  be  washed  v,ith  household  de- 
tergent, followed  by  a  thorough  rinse  with 
distilled  water.  Dis<:ard  the  water  and  dry 
the  i.iiit;  tlien  till  each  unit  with  4  o  acetic 
acid  so  that  the  acid  comes  within  '4"  of 
overflowing  the  container.  Measure  volume 
of  acid,  by  difference,  as  the  units  are  being 
filled  (use  graduates  or  burets  calibrated  "to 
deliver") .  Cover  each  unit  with  a  watch  glass 
or  other  suitable  cover,  being  stire  not  to 
allow  the  cover  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
acid,  Le:  stand  at  room  temperature  for  24 
hours. 

"(Cl  Determination, — Stir  s.iniple  (leach- 
ing) solution  and  determine  absorbance  by 
atomic  absorption  spectrometry,  diluting  If 
required  with  4';  acetic  acid.  Determine  the 
absorbance  of  the  standard  solutions  In  a 
similar  lasiiion.  Prepare  a  standard  curve  of 
ah.sorbance  versus  concentration.  Determine 
the  amount  of  lead  from  the  standard  curve. 
Calculate  results  as  micrograms  of  lead,  nil 
of  leaching  solution. 

"(D)  A  sample  is  considered  violative  if 
the  average  of  the  s:x  imlts  examined  con- 
tains 7.0  micrograms  lead  ml  of  leaching  so- 
lvit ion  or  more. 

"1 3)  Dinnerware  shall  be  tested  for  relea.se 
of  cadmium  in  the  following  manner: 
"(A)  Apparatus  and  reagents — - 
(a)  Atomic  absorption  spectrometer. — 
Perkin-Elmer  Model  303  or  equivalent,  with 
the  following  ofjerating  conditions:  wave- 
length 228.8  mm;  slit  4:  cadmium  hollow 
cathode  lamp:  air  acetylene  burner  (0.5  ■  110 
mm  slit  I  with  supply  of  air  at  60  psi  (flow 
meter  9.0)  and  acetylene  at  10  pal  (flow 
meter  9.0;  for  an  aspiration  rate  of  0.8  ml/ 
minute. 

(b>  Standard  soLtmoN. — Any  soluble  cad- 
mium salt  shall  be  dissolved  In  4  ;  acetic 
acid  to  a  cadmium  concentration  of  0.1 
mg/ml.  Dilute  this  standard  stock  solution 
with  4'.^  acetic  acid  to  obtain  working  stand- 
ards with  final  concentrations  of  1,  2,  3  and 
4  micrograms  of  cadmium  per  ml, 

"(B)  Preparation  op  sample  (leaching) 
SOLUTION.— Six  units  of  each  sample  shall  be 
individually  analyzed.  Prior  to  analysis,  all 
vessels  shall  be  washed  with  household  de- 
tergent, followed  by  a  thorough  rinse  with 
disiUled  water.  Discard  the  water  and  dry 
the  unit;  then  fill  each  unit,  with  4  „  acetic 
acid  so  that  the  acid  comes  within  '4"  ot 
overflowing  the  container.  Measure  the  vol- 
ume of  acid,  by  difference,  as  the  units  are 
being  filled  (use  graduates  or  burets  cali- 
brated "to  deliver").  Cover  each  unit  with 
a  watch  glass  or  other  suitable  cover,  being 
sure  not  to  allow  the  cover  to  come  In  con- 
tact with  the  acid.  Let  stand  at  room  tem- 
peirature  for  24  hours, 
"(C)  DmuMTJTATioN.— Stir  sample  (leach- 


ing) solution  and  determine  absorbance  by  ' 
atomic  absorption  spectrometry,  diluting 
11'  required  with  4'-  acetic  acid.  Determine 
the  absorbance  of  the  standard  solutions 
in  a  similar  fashion.  Prepare  a  standard 
curve  of  absorbance  versus  concentration. 
Prepa.-e  a  standard  curve  of  absorbance  ver- 
sus concer.tration.  Determine  the  amount  of 
cadmium  from  the  standard  curve.  Calcu- 
late results  as  micrograms  of  cadmium,' ml 
of  learhini;  solution. 

"(D)  A  sample  «B^  considered  violative  if 
the  average  of  six  u!?it^  examined  contains 
0.5  ug  cadmium  ml  of  leaching  solution  or 
more. 

"(c)  Where  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
•he  safety  of  the  public,  the  Secretary  n-.av 
niake  recommendations  to  Congress  for  the 
amendment  of  such  maximum  quantities 
and  the  manner  of  testing  therefor.  8uch  rec- 
ommendations sliall  be  based  on  the  best 
available  scientific  data  and  shall  insure 
the  safety  of  the  public  by  reduchig  its  e::- 
posure  to  lead  and  cadmium. 

"(d)  Tlie  manufacturer  (or  Importer)  .shaii 
affix  to  each  package  containing  dinnerware 
he  manufactures  (or  imports)  a  label,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  established  by 
the  Secretary,  which  shows  the  name  and 
principal  place  of  business  of  the  manufac- 
turer, or,  if  It  Is  manufactured  outside  01 
the  United  States,  the  name  and  principal 
place  of  business  of  the  manufacturer  and 
of  the  importer. 

Certification 

"(e)  Tlie  manufacture  for  sale,  the  sale,  or 
otTering  for  sale,  In  commerce,  or  the  im-, 
portation  into  the  United  States,  or  the  in- 
troduction, delivery  for  Introduction,  tran.-.- 
portatlon  or  causing  to  be  tranq>orted.  In 
commerce,  or  the  sale  or  delivery  after  a 
.sale  or  shipment  in  commerce,  dinnerware 
subject  to  this  Act  which  has  not  been  certi- 
fied by  the  manufacturer  or  importer  thereof 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  applicable 
standards  or  other  regulations  Issued  or 
amended  under  the  provisions  of  this  Ac*. 
'-hall  be  unlawful  and  shall  be  an  unfair 
method  of  competition  and  an  unfair  ar.d 
deceptive  act  or  practice  in  commerce  under 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

'(1)  The  manufacturer  (or  importer)  shall 
affix  to  each  package  containing  dinner- 
ware  he  manufacturers  (or  imports)  a  label, 
in  accordance  with  regvilatlons  established 
by  the  Secretary,  which  certifies  that  the 
contents  meet  the  requirement  of  this  Act 
with  resp>ect  to  maximum  quantities  of  lead 
and  cadmium." 

Preemption  of  Slate  laws 
"(f)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  maximum  quantities  of  lead  and 
cadmium  shall  preempt  all  provisions  of  State 
or  local  law  which  are  less  restrictive,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  than  those  con- 
tained in  this  Act." 

Conforming  amendments 
Sec.  2.    (a)    Section  201   of  such  Act   (re- 
lating   to    definitions)      (21     U.S.C.    321)     is 
amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (x)  the 
following: 

"(y)  Tlie  term  'dmnerware'  means  any 
dishware,  composed  In  whole  or  in  part  of 
glazed  ceramics  or  enamels,  which  is  for  u.se 
or  which  may  be  used  in  storing,  prepari^^g 
or  serving  any  food,  or  beverage," 

(b)  Section  301  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
prohibited  acts)  (21  VJS.C.  331)  is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (p)  the  fc^lowing: 

"(q)  The  Introduction  or  delivery  for 
Introduction  Into  Interstate  commerce  by  the 
manufacturer  (or  Importer)  In  the  course  of 
his  business  of  any  dinnerware  which  releases 
lead  or  cadmium  In  excess  of  the  quantities 
permitted  under  section  410  or  which  is  not 
labeled  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  410(d)  and  section  410(e) ". 

(c)  Paragraph    (1)    of  section  304(a)    of 
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such  Act  (relating  to  seizure)  (21  U.S.C.  334 
(a) )  Is  amendod  by  Inserting  after  "cosmetic 
that  l3  adulterated  or  mlsbranded"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  any  dinnerware  which  releases 
lead  or  cadmium  in  excess  of  the  quantities 
permitted  under  section  410  or  which  Is  not 
labeled  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  410(d)  and  section  410(e),". 

(d)  Section  703  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
records  of  Interstate  shipment)  (21  U.S.C. 
373)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  cos- 
metics" each  place  where  it  occurs,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "cosmetics,  or  din- 
nerware", and  by  striking  out  "or  cosmetic" 
each  place  where  it  occurs,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "cosmetic,  or  dinnerware". 

(e)  Clause  (1)  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 704(a)  of  such  Act  (relating  to  inspec- 
tion) (21  U.S.C.  374(a)  )  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  cosmetics"  each  place  where 
it  occurs,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "cos- 
metics, or  dinnerware". 

(f)  The  first  sentence  of  section  704(b)  of 
such  Act  (relating  to  written  reports  of  In- 
spection to  owners)  (21  U.S.C.  374(b))  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "indicate  that" 
"any  dinnerware  In  such  establishment  re- 
leases lead  or  cadmium  In  excess  of  the  quan- 
tities permitted  under  section  410  or  is  not 
labeled  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  410(d)  and  section  410(e),  or 
that". 

(g)  Section  705(b)  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
pttblicity)  (21  U.S.C.  375(b)  )  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  cosmetics"  after  "food,  drugs, 
devices,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "cos- 
metics, or  dinnerware '. 

(h)  The  first  sentence  of  section  801(a)  of 
such  Act  (relating  to  samples  of  imports) 
(21  U.S.C.  381  (a) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  cosmetics"  after  "samples  of  food, 
drugs,  devices,"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"cosmetics,  and  dinnerware". 

(i)  Clause  (3)  of  the  third  sentence  (re- 
lating to  refusal  of  admission  of  imports)  of 
section  801(a)  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  381(a) ) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "(3)  such  ar- 
ticle Is  adulterated,  mlsbranded.  In  violation 
of  section  505  of  this  Act,  releases  lead  or 
cadmium  In  excess  of  the  quantities  per- 
mitted under  section  410,  or  is  not  labeled 
In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 410(d),  and  section  410(e),". 

(j)  The  second  sentence  of  section  801(b) 
of  such  Act  (relating  to  disposition  of  re- 
fused articles)  (21  U.S.C.  381(b)  )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  cosmetic,"  after  "other 
than  a  food,  drtig,  device."  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "cosmetic,  or  article  of  dinner- 
ware,". 

EPiTcrr/E  date 

Sec.  3,  (a)  Section  410  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Co-^^meiic  Act  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act),  section  201(y)  of  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (as 
added  by  section  2(a)  of  this  Act),  and  the 
amendments  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  made  by  sections  2(d)  through 
2(J)  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  dinnerware  manufac- 
tured or  Imported  on  or  after  the  ninetieth 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  section  301  (q)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  section  2(b) 
of  this  Act)  and  the  amendment  of  section 
304(a)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  made  by  section  2(c)  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  ninetieth  day  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 

(c)  In  the  case  of  dinnerware  manufac- 
tured or  Imported  before  the  ninetieth  day 
;ttcr  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
pud  introduced  or  delivered  for  Introduction 
into  Interstate  commerce  on  or  after  the 
ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  which  releases  lead  or  cadmium 
in  excess  of  the  quantities  permitted  under 
section  410  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  section  1  of  thi« 


Act),  section  301  (q)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (as  added  by  section 
2(b)  of  this  Act,  and  the  amendment  of  sec- 
tion 304  (a)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  made  by  section  2(c)  of  this 
Act,  shall  take  elTect  on  the  ninetieth  day 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
unless  each  article  of  such  dinnerware — 

(1)  bears  a  permanent,  conspicuous,  and 
easUy  legible  warning  label, 

(2)  such  label  states  that  the  article  re- 
leases lead  or  cadmium  In  excess  of  the 
quantities  permitted  under  section  410  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (as 
added  by  section  1  of  this  Act) ,  and 

(3)  such  laijel  listo  the  uses  of  such  arti- 
cle to  avoid  so  as  to  prevent  the  releaj^e  of 
lead  or  cadmium  Into  food  or  beverages. 

If  such  dUuierware  Is  labeled  in  accordance 
with  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3),  then  such 
sections  shall  not  take  effect  with  regard  to 
such  dinnerware. 

EOrCATIONAL   PROGRAM 

Src.  4,  The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
shall  undertake  a  significant  educational 
program  to  alert  the  public  to  the  dangers 
of  lead  and  cadmium  released  from  dinner- 
ware,  and  to  inform  them  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
JIcClellan,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
FoNC.  Mr.  GuRNEY,  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Scott  of 
Pennsyh'ania,    and    Mr.    Tun- 

NEY)  : 

S.  716.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  235  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  appellate  review  of  sentences  im- 
posed in  criminal  cases  arising  in  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

appellate   REVIEW   OP   CRIMINAL    SENTENCES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  S.  716. 
a  bill  to  amend  chapter  235  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
appellate  review  of  sentences  Imposed  in 
criminal  ca^es  arising  in  the  District 
Courts  of  the  United  States.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
bill  and  certain  related  exhibits  be 
printed  In  the  Record  Immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  leg- 
islation is  identical  to  S.  2228  and  S.  1501 
which  I  introduced  respectively  in  the 
92d  and  91st  Congresses,  and  to  S.  1540 
which  was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
Senat«  in  the  90th  Congress.  Broadly 
outlined,  it  would  authorize  the  appeal 
of  an  "excessive"  criminal  sentence  im- 
posed by  a  U.S.  District  Court. 

On  January  12.  1973,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkan-sas.  Mr,  McClellan,  in- 
troduced S,  1,  the  massive  "Criminal 
Justice  Codification  Revision  and  Re- 
form Act  of  1973."  Along  with  Senator 
Ervin,  I  was  pleased  to  join  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  "study  bill"  which  will, 
we  hope,  soon  be  developed  to  supplant 
cur  current  body  of  Federal  criminal  law. 

When  Senator  McClellan  Introduced 
S.  1,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  ques- 
tion of  appellate  review  of  criminal  sen- 
tences with  the  following  words: 

Whether  appellate  review  should  be  au- 
thorized on  a  broader  scope,  as  the  Senator 


from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  has  long  ad- 
vocated, is  a  question  that  will  merit  close 
scrutiny  in  the  coming  legislative  hearings. 
Certainly,  the  evidence  of  sentence  disparity 
presented  to  the  Subcommittee  ciUs  for  some 
close  attention,  I,  for  one,  am  beginning  to 
believe  that  some  sort  of  re-  lerv  is  neede<l 
in  this  area,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  hold 
additional  hearings  on  this  vital  issue  soon. 
(Congresiioval  Record,  January  12.  1973  p 
9P3  I 

HopefulUv.  the  bill  which  I  have  in- 
troduced today  can  be  utilized  by  the 
Criminal  Laws  Subcommittee  and  en- 
grafted onto  S.  1  in  appropriate  form. 

S,  1  had  its  genesis  in  the  final  report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Reform 
of  Federal  Criminal  Laws.  This  Senator 
was  verj'  privileged  to  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  that  commission,  along  with  Sena- 
tors McClell.^n  and  Er\-tn. 

The  final  report  of  this  group  embraced 
the  concept  of  appellate  renew  of  sen- 
tencing with  this  suggested  amendment 
to  title  28: 

5  1291.  The  courts  of  appeal  shall  have  Jur- 
isdiction of  appeals  from  all  fir>al  decisions  of 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  th" 
United  States  Dl,«trict  Court  for  the  District 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District  Court  of 
Guam  and  tlie  District  Court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  except  v.hcre  direct  review  may  te 
held  in  the  Supr.^me  Court.  Such  review  slip.",! 
in  criminal  casss  include  the  power  to  re- 
view the  sentence  and  to  modify  or  set  It 
aside  for  further  proceedings. 

Tills  simple  amendment  refiected  the 
Commission's  view  that  there  should  be 
some  form  of  appellate  review  ol  &en- 
tenccs.  It  did  not  set  foith  the  form  that 
the  review  should  take  nor  the  contours 
of  its  jurisdiction.  However,  the  entire 
sentencing  scheme  recommended  by  tlie 
Commission  was  predicated  on  the  idea 
that  appellate  review  of  sentences  would 
be  included  in  the  revised  criminal  code. 

However,  in  the  context  of  S.  1,  ap- 
pellate review  is  recognized  only  with 
respect  to  sentences  for  dangerous 
special  offenders,  section  3-1 1E3  in  ac- 
cord v.ith  cui-rent  law  18  U.S.C  .section 
3576,  added  by  Public  Law  Sl-452.  the 
Orirnnized  CrLme  Control  Act  of  1970. 

The  bill  which  I  have  mtroduced  will 
correct  one  of  the  greatest  single  inju.=  - 
tices  existing  in  our  Federal  criminal 
l>roc?ss  today:  The  lack  of  authority  and 
mach:nc!->'  to  review  unrea.'^^ouable  sen- 
tences. Extensive  studies  have  shown 
that  unreasonably  harsh  sentences 
are  imposed  on  many  individuals 
who  stand  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  our  laws.  Many  of  these  unreasonable 
sentences  are  imposed  on  individuals 
with  fine  families  and  good  backgi  ounds. 
on  inoividuals  wlio  strayed  from  the  iiath 
on  a  single  occasion  and  under  tr-'ins  cir- 
cumstances, on  individunls  v.ho,ce  only 
offen.^e  was  minor  in  comparison  to  those 
of  others  who  have  yet  received  far  lesser 
sentences. 

Tlie  iJrobiCin  of  disparity  of  sentences 
has  concerned  Congress,  bar  associations— 
and  legal  societies.  studeut,s,  and  work- 
ers in  the  field  of  penologj-  and,  indeed, 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government 
ar.d  the  courts  for  many  years. 

Putting  aside  what  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate or  most  desirable  goals  of  a  ra- 
tional and  humane  sentence,  we  Lave  in 
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modem  times  been  receding  from  the 
pi  actice  of  enacting  statutes  calling  for  a 
mandatory    fixed    sentence.    A    greater 
itmber  of  our  criminal  laws  now  provide 
a  wide  range  of  permissible  sentences, 
practical  effect  of  this  is  obvious.  As 
final  determining  factor  in  the  sen- 
to  be  imposed,  the  judge's  discre- 
tibnary  power  becomes  increasingly  im- 
)» irtant. 
By  and  large  the  wisdom  of  this  policy 
delegating  the  function  to  the  trial 
has  been  clearly  demonstrated.  Our 
dfctrict  judges  are  exceedingly  conscien- 
,   knowledgeable,   and  experienced, 
are  best  able,  informed,  and  quali- 
to  deal  faiily  with  the  convicted  de- 
fendant. However,  they  are  the  first  to 
r«  cognize  the  inadequacies  in  the  present 
sstem.  The  exercise  of  judgment  in  this 
d<  licate  area  is  not  easy. 
The  responsibility  for  determining  the 
sentence  is  so  great  as  to  justify 
warrant  the  means  of  review.  There 
little  wonder  that  judges  have  openly 
commented  on  the  incongruity  of   the 
uation  that  the   power  to  impose  a 
s^tence  is  the  only  discretionary  power 
vested  in  the  Federal  trial  judge  which 
not  subject  to  appeal. 
A  study  of  the  Federal  statutes  and  the 
11  terpretation  given  them  by  the  courts 
establishes  that  no  authority  exists  for 
appellate  review  of  the  sentence  im- 
pi^sed  by  the  judge  in  a  criminal  case  so 
to  determine  whether  the  sentence  is 
cessive.  A  sentence  will   be  modified 
ily  when  it  is  unauthorized  by  law  as 
it  being  within  the  limits  fixed  by  a 
lid  statute. 

In  the  85th  Congress  the  conceiTi  about 
problem  of  sentence  disparities 
about  pioneering  legislation: 
Sentencing  Act  of  1958  wliich  pro- 
i  aed  for  institutes  and  joint  councils 
sentencing.  Their  value  cannot  be 
oTJerestimated.  The  institutes  have  been 
d(  scribed  as  giving  "the  Federal  judges 
tl  emselves  an  opportunity  to  assume  the 
ii^itiative  in  eliminating  sentences  which 
appear  biased,  capricious,  or  the  re- 
of  defective  judgment." 
However,  this  and  other  related  legis- 
ion  have  not  been  a  complete  answer 
the  problem.  The  Judicial  Conference 
the  United  States  rejected  appellate 
,'iew  legislation  in  1958,  reconsidered 
in  1961,  and  then  approved  appellate 
r^iew  legislation  in  1964.  When  we  re- 
w  the  actions  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
.  it  is  logical  to  ask  what  caused  such 
substantial  shift  in  judicial  opinion. 
While  a  redraft  of  legislative  proposals 
increased  interest  in  the  problem 
may  have  played  a  part  in  this  change, 
is  clear  that  the  original  objection  of 
Judicial  Conference  was  to  the  prin- 
i  pie  of  appellate  review,  and  not  the  lan- 
of  any  particular  bill.  In  retro- 
t.  it  seems  that  a  consensus  in  favor 
the  principle  did  not  develop  until  it 
came  manifest  that  the  problem  of  ex- 
cessive sentences  was  not  going  to  be  re- 
.s(  Ived  by  the  extensive  use  of  the  facili- 
ti?s  pi-ovided  in  the  Sentencing  Act  of 
1^58  or  by  other  existing  legislation. 

Twelve  years  of  experience  under  the 
afct   has  demonstrated  that  such  pro- 
cedures and  techniques  are  not  enough. 
Nor    has    indeterminate    sentencing 
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proven  to  be  the  answer  to  the  problem. 
For  various  reasons,  many  judges  have 
declined  to  impose  indeterminate  sen- 
tences, or  liave  imposed  such  sentences 
only  infrequently. 

While  I  am  quick  to  recognize  that  S.  1 
eliminates  many  of  the  sentencing  dis- 
parities and  inequities  heretofore  visited 
upon  criminal  defendants  in  the  Federal 
courts,  it  is  al.so  clear  tliat  any  new 
sentencing  scheme  will  not  provide  a 
talismanic  cure  for  improper  .sentences 
which  will  be  imposed  by  Federal  courts. 

To  adequately  cope  with  the  problem 
of  improper  sentences — to  correct  in- 
justices once  they  liave  occurred — the 
practice  of  appellate  review  is  required. 

Mr.  President,  excessive  and  disparate 
sentencing  prevent  the  rehabilitation  of 
those  who  have  been  unjustly  sentenced, 
they  contribute  to  disorder  in  our  pris- 
ons, and  they  increase  disrespect  for  our 
criminal  process  which  weakens  the 
n»oral  fibc  of  our  citizens  and  which  can 
only  result  in  increasing  violations  of 
our  laws. 

As  Justice  Potter  Stewart  wrote  in 
1958,  prior  to  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States: 

Jiisilce  is  measured  in  niauy  ways,  but  to 
a  convicied  criminal  iu;  .surest  measures  lie.s 
in  the  fairness  of  the  sentence  he  receives. 

The  fact  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  defendants  in  our  Federal  courts 
are  convicted  by  pleas  of  guilty  or  nolo 
contendere  magniJBes  tlie  importance  of 
the  sentencing  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  anomaly  and 
injustice  of  the  existing  lack  of  review  of 
sentences  was  pinpointed  by  the  intro- 
ductoiy  statement  of  the  tentative  draft 
of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Ad- 
visoiT  Committee  on  Sentencing  and  Re- 
view, "Standards  Relating  to  Appellate 
Review  of  Sentences"  when  it  stated: 

One  of  the  most  striking  ironies  of  the 
law  involves  a  comparison  of  tlie  methods 
for  determining  guilt  and  the  methods  of 
determining  sentence.  The  guilt-deter- 
mination process  is  liedgeAin  with  many 
rules  of  evidence,  with  many  procedural 
rules,  and,  most  importantly  for  present 
purposes,  with  a  carefully  structured  sys- 
tem of  appellate  review  designed  to  ferret 
out  the  slightest  error.  Yet  in  the  vast 
majority  of  criminal  convictions  in  this 
country- — 90  percent  in  some  jurisdic- 
tions, 70  percent  in  others — the  issue  of 
guilt  is  not  disputed. 

What  is  disputed  and,  in  many  more 
than  the  guilty-plea  cases  alone,  what  is 
the  only  real  issue  at  stake,  is  the  ques- 
tion of  appropriate  punishment.  But  by 
comparison  to  the  case  with  which  the 
less-frequent  problem  of  guilt  is  resolved, 
the  protections  in  most  jurisdictions  sur- 
rounding the  determination  of  sentence 
are  indeed  minuscle. 

The  protections  in  our  Federal  courts 
surrotmding  the  determination  of  sen- 
tences are  indeed  miniscule  and  the  sit- 
uation must  be  coiTected. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  appellate 
review  of  sentences  is  not  new  to  crimi- 
nal  law  in  tlie  United  States.  Prior  to 
1891  the  Federal  Code  provided  a  right 
to  appeal  a  case  on  the  basis  of  a  dispro- 
portionately severe  sentence.  However, 
due  to  an  oversight  or  inadvertence,  a 


revision  of  the  statute  in  1891  did  not 
mention  sentences  and  the  courts  sub- 
sequently held  that  the  power  had  been 
withdrawn  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  anomaly  and 
injustice  of  the  existing  lack  of  review  of 
sentences  was  pinpointed  by  the  intro- 
ductory statement  of  the  tentative  draft 
of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Sentencing  and  Re- 
view, "Standards  Relating  to  Appellate 
Review  of  Sentences,"  when  it  stated: 

One  of  The  most  striking  Ironies  of  the  law 
involves  a  comparison  of  the  methods  for 
determining  guilt  and  the  methods  of  deter- 
mining sentence.  The  gullt-determlnatlon 
process  is  hedged  in  with  many  rules  of  evi- 
dence, with  many  procedural  rules,  and, 
most  irrportantly  for  present  purposes,  with 
a  carefully  structured  system  of  appellate 
review  designed  to  ferret  out  the  slightest 
error.  Yet  In  the  vast  majority  of  criminal 
convictions  in  this  country — 90  percent  in 
some  jurisdictions;  70  percent  In  others — 
the  issue  of  guilt  is  not  disputed. 

What  Is  disputed  and.  In  many  more  than 
the  guilty-plea  cases  alone,  what  Is  the  only 
real  issue  at  stake.  Is  the  question  of  appro- 
priate punishment.  But  by  comparison  to 
the  care  with  which  the  less-frequent  prob- 
lem of  gtiilt  is  resolved,  the  protections  \x\ 
most  jurisdictions  surrounding  the  deter- 
mination of  sentence  are  indeed  mlnisca'.e. 

The  protection  in  our  Federal  courts 
surrounding  the  determination  of  sen- 
tences are  indeed  miniscule  and  the  sit- 
uation must  be  corrected. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  appellate 
review  of  sentences  is  not  new  to  crimi- 
nal law  in  the  United  States.  Prior  to 
1891  the  Federal  Code  provided  a  right 
to  appeal  a  case  on  the  basis  of  dispro- 
portionately severe  sentence.  However, 
due  to  an  oversight  or  inadvertence,  a 
revision  of  the  statute  in  1891  did  not 
mention  sentences  and  the  courts  sub- 
sequently held  that  the  power  had  been 
withdrawn  by  Congress. 

The  situation  that  presently  prevails 
in  the  Federal  courts  stands  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  practice  of  17  States, 
many  foreign  nations — including  Eng- 
land and  Canada — and  our  military 
courts.  Indeed,  the  Federal  jurisdiction  is 
a  singular  example  of  an  advanced  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  that  does  not  allow 
review  of  sentences. 

Under  our  existing  Federal  law  the 
determination  of  the  sentence  in  a  crim- 
inal case  is  the  only  matter  that  is  left 
to  the  unsupervised  discretion  of  the 
district  judge  before  whom  the  case  is 
pending.  As  long  as  the  sentence  imposed 
is  within  the  statutory  limits  provided 
by  the  law,  the  sentence  is  unreviewable 
by  appeal.  No  matter  how  excessive  or 
unjust  the  sentence  might  be,  an  appel- 
late court  is  legally  powerless  to  modify 
it  in  any  way. 

This  basic  shortcoming  in  our  criminal 
procedure  has  allow'ed  serious  inequities 
and  disparities  in  the  sentences  which 
liave  been  imposed. 

Another  unfortimate  aspect  of  the 
present  practice  is  that  harsh  and  irra- 
tional sentences  have  often  led  appeal 
courts  to  reverse  convictions  on  tech- 
nical or  minor  points  and  on  strained 
interpretations  of  the  law,  interpreta- 
tions which  may  not  serve  justice  and 
society  in  future  cases. 

A  recent  trilogy  of  cases  in  the  Sixth 
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Circuit — United  States  v.  Daniels,  446 
P.  2d  967  (6th  Cir.  1971) ;  United  States 
V.  Charles.  6th  Cir.  No.  71-2061  (decided 
May  26,  1972>:  and  United  States  v. 
McKinney.  6th  Ch-.  No.  72-1480  (decided 
June  15,  1972) — points  to  the  inane  dis- 
position sometimes  made  by  well-mean- 
ing but  misguided  district  coiu-ts  and 
the  resultant  problems  for  oiu-  circuit 
courts.  I  might  note  that  the  Sixth  Cir- 
cuit— to  my  knowledge — stands  alone 
in  its  attempts  to  mollify  some  ex- 
tremely  severe   sentencing   practices. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  this  bill  will 
solve  all  of  the  difficult  problems  in  the 
determination  of  proper  sentences. 
However,  it  will  provide  a  significant 
tool  for  im-pronng  the  sentencing  proc- 
ess and  for  correcting  unjust  sentences 
when  they  are  imposed. 

Other  phases  of  the  work  of  trial 
judges  are  subject  to  appellate  reviev/ 
and  supervision.  Only  sentencing  errors 
are  iuuutine  to  correction  on  appeal.  The 
reasons  for  such  a  gap  are  for  tlie  most 
part  historical.  Such  reasons  are  becom- 
ing irreconcilable  with  the  standards  of 
due  process  and  are  not  in  step  with  the 
need  for  a  fair  and  just  sentencing  sys- 
tem. 

This  legislation  will  not  allow  one 
judge  or  a  panel  of  judges,  simply  to 
.substitute  their  judgment  for  that  of  the 
trial  judge.  Mere  whim  or  fancy  \\ill  be 
insufficient  reason  to  modify  the  sen- 
tence. Only  when  it  reasonably  appears 
from  the  circumstances  that  a  sentence 
was  excessive  will  the  appellate  court 
act.  Although  the  system  will  be  made 
flexible  by  allowing  review,  it  will  remain 
the  trial  judge's  duty  to  weigh  the  facts 
and  appraise  the  defendant. 

"Valid  reasons  e:<ist  for  variations  in 
sentences  for  tire  same  crime.  Certainly 
a  sentence  which  may  be  quite  proper  in 
a  case  involving  one  defendant  and  one 
set  of  circumstances  may  be  grossly  In- 
adequate in  dealing  with  the  same  of- 
fense committed  by  a  different  type  of 
individual  or  mider  aggravated  circum- 
stances. But  where  the  same  crime  has 
been  committed  by  similar  offenders 
under  similar  circiunstances,  the  punish- 
ment should  be  reasonably  imiform  and 
just. 

The  determination  of  a  proper  sentence 
involves  many  considerations.  Sen- 
tencing is  not  nor  can  it  be  reduced  to 
an  exact  science.  The  exercise  of  sound 
judgment  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
process,  but  that  does  not  justify  arbi- 
trary determinations.  When  judgments 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  reason,  the  ap- 
pellate courts  will  be  empowered  to  pre- 
vent a  miscarriage  of  justice. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  soon  correct  this  Injustice.  I 
am  particularly  heartened  by  the  sup- 
port of  my  good  friend,  tlie  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

The  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Pi'ocedures  on  March 
6,  7,  and  8,  relative  to  this  bill,  should 
explore  the  possibilities  available  with 
respect  to  appellate  review  and  lay  the 
necessary  groundwork  for  subsequent 
committee  action. 

Submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  Record 


pursuant  to  unanimous  consent  alreadi' 
granted,  are  the  following  exhibits: 

First,  report  on  the  Institute  Study  of 
Sentencing  in  the  Federal  Courts,  Octo- 
ber 12, 1972.  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice. 

Second,  Uvitcd  States  v.  McKinnev, 
6th  Cir.  No.  72-1480  (dec.  Jmie  15,  1972J . 

Third,  note.  United  States  v.  Daniels, 
446  P.  2d  967  (6th  Cir.  1971),  appearing 
at  41  U.  Cinn  L  Rev.  pp.  193-205  (1972'. 
S.  716 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
oi  Rcpresentatuci  of  the  Uuittci  States  oj 
America  in  Congress^  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  235  of  title  18,  United  Slates  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediraely  after 
section  3741  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"5  3742.  Appeal  from  sentence 

"(a)  An  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
from  the  district  court  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals the  sentence  of  Imprisonment  or  death 
imposed  may  be  filed  by  a  defendant  with 
the  clerk  of  the  district  court  in  any  felony 
case  in  the  following  Instances: 

"(i)  after  a  finding  of  guilt  by  a  judge  or 
Jury,  whether  following  a  trial  or  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  plea; 

■'(il)  after  the  revocation  or  modification 
of  an  order  suspending  the  Imposition  or 
execution  of  a  sentence  or  placing  the  de- 
fendant on  probation; 

"(111)  after  a  resentence  under  f.ny  other 
applicable  provision  of  law. 

"(b)  Upon  granting  leave  to  appeal,  the 
court  of  appeals  may  review  tlie  merits  of 
the-  tentcr.ce  Imposed  to  determ:  .e  v.hcther  it 
Is  exceoSlTs.  This  power  shall  be  in  addition 
to  all  other  powers  of  review  presently  exist- 
ing or  hereafter  conferred  by  law.  If  the  ap- 
plication for  leave  to  appeal  Is  de.-.led  by 
the  court  of  appeals,  the  decision  shall  be 
final  end  not  subject  to  further  judicial  re- 
view. 

"(c)  Upon  consideration  of  the  appeal,  the 
court  of  appeals  may  dismiss  the  appeal,  af- 
firm, reduce,  modily,  vacate,  or  set  aside  the 
seuter.ce  imposed,  remand  tlie  cause,  and 
direct  the  entry  of  an  appropriate  senteuce  or 
order  or  direct  such  further  proceedings  to 
be  had  as  may  be  required  under  the  circum- 
stances. If  the  sentence  imposed  Is  not  af- 
firmed or  the  appeal  dismissed,  the  court  of 
appeals  shall  slate  tlie  reasons  for  Its  action. 
The  defendant's  sentence  shall  not  be  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  au  appeal  granted  under 
this  section. 

"id)  The  application  for  leave  to  appeal 
from  sentence  shall  be  regarded  as  a  notice 
of  appeal  for  all  purposes,  and  the  procedure 
for  taking  an  appeal  under  this  .section  shall 
follow  the  rules  of  procedure  for  an  appeal 
to  a  court  of  appeals.  A  denial  of  the  applica- 
tion for  leave  to  appeal  on  the  ground  that 
the  sentence  impooed  is  excessive  shall  not 
prejudice  any  aspect  of  the  appeal  predi- 
cated on  other  grounds.  If  the  application  is 
granted  all  issues  on  appeal  shall  be  heard 
together. 

"(c)  \^nien  an  application  for  leave  to  ap- 
peal is  filed,  the  clerk  of  the  district  court 
shaU  certify  to  the  court  of  appeals  such 
transcripts  of  the  proceedings,  records,  re- 
ports, documents,  and  other  information  re- 
lating to  the  ofTen-e  or  offenses  of  the  de- 
fendant and  to  the  sentence  imposed  upon 
him  as  the  court  of  appeals  by  rule  or  order 
may  require.  Any  report  or  document  con- 
tained in  the  record  on  appeal  shall  be  avail- 
nble  to  the  defendant  only  to  tlie  extent 
that  It  was  In  the  district  court.  In  each  fel- 
ony case  In  which  .sentence  of  Imprisonment 
or  death  Is  impased  the  Judge  shall  state  for 
the  record  his  reasons  for  selecting  that  par- 
ticular sentence. 
"(f)   When  a  judge  has  adopted  the  sen- 


tencing procedure  set  forth  In  section  4208 
(b)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  an  ap- 
plication for  leave  to  appteal  may  onlv  b^' 
filed  after  a  judsment  or  order  Ls  entered  bv 
♦  he  judge  following  the  completion  of  tin- 
study  provided  by  such  section. 

"(ei  The  provisions  of  .section  3,^R8  ol  tnir 
18,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable 
to  any  defendant  appealing  under  this  sec- 
lion. 

"(h)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  confer  or  enlarge  any  right  of  a  defend- 
ant to  be  released  following  his  con^ictlon 
pending  a  d:terminai!on  of  his  application 
for  Ite.ive  to  appeal  or  pending  an  appeal  un- 
der this  .section. 

■■(1)  Thi.s  section  shall  become  eHrctlvr 
six  months  alter  its  approval  and  shall  applv 
only  to  sentences  imposed  therafter." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  235  of  tlile  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  liy  addinp 
nt  the  end  thereof  the  followuic  new  item 
"3742.  Appeal  from  sentence." 

REPr.T'T  ON  THE  iNSTrrrTT  StI'DT  of  .St>rrENC  - 

INC  IN  TilE  PEDFRAL  DISTRICT  COTTJTS 

TLEPOsE 

The  study  wa-,  designed  to  invtiligate  dis- 
parities among  the  Federal  District  Courts  m 
type  and  length  of  sentence  and  to  analyze 
the  relationship  between  defendant  charac- 
teristics and  sentencing  variations.  The  study 
also  analyzed  sentencing  dispariTies  within 
circuits,  and  their  relationship  !o  deiendani 
characteristics. 

PACKGROrND 

In  19G6.  Congress  created  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  the  Federal  Crimi- 
nal Laws  to  review  and  study  the  statutorj- 
and  ra.se  law  of  the  United  States.  The  Com- 
ml^lou  was  to  develop  recommendf.tlcns  to 
Congress  for  legislation  which  would  Im- 
prove the  Federal  System  of  criminal  Justice, 
including  possible  revisions,  recodifications 
and  repeals,  as  well  as  possible  changes  In  the 
penalty  structure. 

Tlie  Commission  submitted  Its  recom- 
meiidatious  to  the  President  and  th.e  Con- 
gress in  January,  1971,  and  hearings  on  the 
Conmiisslcn's  recommendations  bepan  In 
February,  1971  before  th.e  U.S.  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure 

The  Administrative  Office  of  United  State., 
Courts  was  requested  to  provide  the  Subcom- 
mittee with  a  report  on  the  sentencing  data 
which  it  collects  and  analyzes  yearly  from 
the  S3  Federal  District  Courts.  Early  this  year 
the  AdnilnUtrative  Oifice  sent  to  the  Subccni- 
niiiice  its  report  covering  the  vears  1967 
through  1S71.  In  March,  the  Subcommittee 
requested  the  National  I:ii,titut«  to  Uiider- 
take  an  analysis  of  the  sentencmg  data  to  de- 
termine whether  there  were  any  disparitlc 
in  sentences  among  the  Federal  courts  and, 
if  so,  their  magnitude. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Institute  luiti,.ted 
the  Stiidy  of  Senlenciug  in  the  Federal  Dia- 
trltt  Courts.  Tlnce  preliminary  reports  wero 
prepared  for  the  Subcommiiiee  before  July, 
two  specifically  dealing  wiih  sentence  dis- 
pariiv,  and  the  third  reporting  on  U.S.  Pro- 
bation Officer  workloads.  This  Report  sum- 
mari^-es  the  entire  studjs  fiuaiiigs  on  j,en- 
tcnce  dUpr.riiies. 

STtDY   OBJECTIVES 

Tlie  Institute  establir-hed  three  major  ob- 
jectives for  the  study:  To  provide  basic  In- 
formation on  sentencing  variations  among 
i;  c  Federal  Cof.rts — 

( 1  I  To  Conpre.'is.  to  assist  in  the  conduct  or 
hearln^rs  on  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions for  reform  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Laws. 

(2)  To  the  Federal  Cotirts.  to  increase 
their  awareness  of  existing  disparities. 

(3>  To  the  Federal  Correctional  Institu- 
tions and  the  US.  Parole  Board,  to  assist 
ihein  in  their  efforts  to  develop  more  equi- 
table i-rocedures  and  practices. 
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DISCUSSION 

Sfentence  disparity  has  been  a  subject  of 
disqusslon  and  Investigation  by  criminal  Jus- 
prof  esslonals,  both  Federal  and  state,  for 
maf  y  years.  Correctional  o£Bclals,  in  partlc- 
.  have  found  that  inequities  In  sentenc- 
for  the  same  crime   between  offenders 
similar  backgrounds  may  be  a  hludrauce 
lehabllltatlon. 

A  mong  the  many  suggested  causes  of  sen- 
en4e  disparity  are  differences  in  the  atti- 
and  behavior  of  Judges  and  probation 
rs.  In  its  Final  Report,  the  National 
on  Reform  of  the  Federal  Crim- 
Laws  recommends  that  the  appellate  re- 
process be  revised  to  include  the  review 
^ntences.  Such  a  review  could  result  in 
oqifled  sentences,  or  in  cases  being  sec 
for  further  proceedings  (see  the  Com- 
mission's Final  Report,  section  1291).  The 
Fin;  il  Report  states  that  the  American  Bar 
Association  has  endorsed  tliis  recommeiici.a- 
tior . 

F  ;w    will   dispute   that    some    sentencing 
ar:  atlons  are  Inevitable  and  not  necessarily 
iproprlate  In  the  exercise  of  Judicial  dls- 
rei  ion.  Such  variations  are  not.  therefore, 
dlsj  aritles  per  se.  However.  Inequitable  and 
reasonable  variations  can  only  create  bit- 
on  the  part  of  offenders  and  further 
on^pUcate  the  rehabilitation  process.  There 
•  wide  agreement  that  solutions  are  not 
and  that  defendants'   behavioral   and 
bacjiground  characteristics  will  vary  to  some 
among  the  circuits.  Nevertheless,  there 
need  to  attempt  to  eliminate  extreme 
In    the    sentencing    process.    The 
sentencing  Information  presented  in  this  re- 
hopefuUy.  will  assist  current  and  future 
effotts  to  do  .so,  particularly  in  the  Federal 
Cov  rts. 
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Is   Important   to  note  that   this  study 
not  attempt  to  establish  the  causes  or 
a   cure   for   variations  in   type  and 
i;th  of  sentences.  The  study  examines  the 
only  to  find  the  extent  of  the  variation 
to  ascertain  how  certain  Uerer.dant  char- 
eristics  are  related  to  it. 

study  did  not  have  avail.ible  all  the 
,  social  and  psychological  character- 
is   that  could   influence   the   sentencing 
The  background  data  furnished  by 
Administrative  Office  do  not  include  In- 
on  defendant  attitudes  and  general 
lor  and   include  only  information  on 
age,  race,  sex  and  prior  record  of  each 
.  In  addition  to  these  four  varl- 
,  data  on  the  tyi>e  of  legal  counsel  were 
Finally,   sufficient   data   for    1971 
not   available   on   the  computer  tape 
led  by  the  Administrative  Office.  Hence, 
1967  through  1970  data  were  analyzed. 
Instltutp  ran  eight  tests  on  the  data, 
the  cqjnputer  services  of  Group  Oper- 
,  Inc.  Three  Automatic  Interaction  De- 
(AID)  tests  were  made  that  compared 
characteristics  to  determine  which 
most  highly  associated  with  sentencing 
tions.    Two   cbl-square    tests    were   run 
etermlne  whether  the  type  of  sentence 
n  or  probation)    and   circuit   of  trial 
independent.  One  of  these  tests  ana- 
the  data  by  defendants  prior  records, 
one-way    analysis    of    variance    tests 
to  learn  whether  the  mean  sen- 
lengths    of    the    93    Federal    District 
s  were  roughly  the  same  and  whether 
variation  was  due  to  randomness  only, 
of  these  tests  included  defendant  prior 

as  a  parameter, 
n  major  Federal  crime  categories  were 
for  analysis.  The  number  of  convicted 
sentenced  defendants  In  these  categories 
nearly  half  of  all  Federally  sen- 
defendants  for  the  four  years  studied, 
major  findings  are  listed  below,  and  the 
bis    and    evaluation    of    the    tests    are 
ussed  in  the  attached  Report. 

MAJOR    riNDIMGS 

The  study  found  that  for  each  crime 
yzed,   the  type  of   sentence    (prison  or 
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probation)  given  defendants  varies  signifi- 
cantly among  the  districts  and  this  sig- 
nificant variation  was  found  in  each  prior 
record  subset  analyzed.  Further,  the  type  of 
sentence  given  defendants  with  no  prior 
record  varies  as  significantly  among  the  dis- 
tricts as  that  for  defendants  with  prior  prison 
records,  while  the  variation  among  the  dis- 
tricts was  significantly  less  for  defendants 
with  prior  probation  and  suspended  records 
and  prior  Juvenile  records.  The  crime  of  Auto 
Theft  illustr.ites  the  extent  of  the  variation: 
the  range  In  average  percentage  of  prison 
sentences  among  tlie  circuits  is  IT;  to  41";  , 
lor  defendants  with  no  prior  record  and  61': 
to  90'',  for  defendants  with  prior  prt.sore 
records. 

2.  The  study  found  that  for  each  crime 
aiaalyzed,  the  average  length  of  prison  and 
probation  sentences  varies  significantly 
among  the  93  Federal  District  Courts.  Nar- 
cotic Drug  Violation  illustrates  the  extent  of 
the  variation:  average  lengths  of  probation 
sentences  among  the  circuits  range  from  28 
to  48  months,  and  the  average  lengths  of 
prison  sentences  range  from  52  to  122 
months.  Further,  for  nearly  every  crime  ana- 
lyzed, the  length  of  sentence  given  defend- 
ants with  no  prior  record,  prior  prison  rec- 
ord, and  prior  probation  and  suspended  rec- 
ord varies  significantly  among  the  districts. 
For  half  of  the  crimes  analyzed,  the  length 
of  sentence  given  deCendants  with  prior  ju- 
venile records  vari«Ssignificantly  among  the 
districts. 

.'J.  When  the  relation.ship  between  prior  rec- 
ord and  sentencing  was  analyzed,  tlie  study 
found  substantial  consistency  ivitltin  circuii.s 
for  both  tjTJe  and  length  of  sentence  for 
each  crime  analyzed.  Thus,  for  each  crime, 
defendants  with  similar  prior  records  tend 
to  be  treated  similarly  with  regard  to  type 
and  length  of  sentence.  This  consistency 
holds  wliether  circuits  give  more  (or  fewer) 
prison  sentences,  and  longer  (or  shorter) 
prison  or  probation  sentences  than  the  na- 
tional averages.  For  example,  defendants  in 
the  Third  Circuit,  regardless  of  prison  record, 
were  given  fewer  prison  sentences,  on  the 
average,  tlian  the  nationwide  average,  for  all 
crimes  except  Selective  Service  and  Mari- 
huana Tax  Act  Violations. 

In  the  ca.se  of  Selective  Service,  the  Third 
Circuit  gave  defendants  consistently  more 
prison  sentences  than  the  national  average. 
Conversely,  defendants  In  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
regardless  of  prior  record,  were  given  con- 
sistently more  prison  sentences,  on  the  aver- 
age, than  the  nationwide  average,  for  all 
crimes  except  Income  Tax  Violation.  For  the 
latter,  the  Fifth  Circuit  consistently  gave 
fewer  prison  sentences. 

N.  B.,  It  was  impossible  to  determine  from 
available  data  whether  a  prior  conviction  was 
for  a  felony  or  a  misdemeanor,  or  was  ob- 
tained In  a  state  or  Federal  court.  Further, 
it  was  not  possible  to  as.'?ess  whether  discrim- 
inatory factors  affected  previous  sentences  In 
other  courts. 

4.  The  study  found  for  the  Federal  crimes 
analyzed  that  nationwide,  regardless  of  cir- 
ctiit.  defendants  with  certain  background 
characteristics  were  more  likely  to  receive 
prison  sentences  than  others,  for  nearly  every 
crime  analyzed.  Thtis, 

a.  Men  received  prison  sentences  more 
often  than  women.  In  fact,  the  average  pris- 
on percentages  for  men  were  nearly  double 
those  for  women  In  eight  of  the  ten  crimes 
analyzed. 

b.  The  Over  35  age  group  had  higher  prison 
percentages  than  the  Between  21  and  35  age 
group,  which  in  turn  had  higher  prison  per- 
centages than  the  Under  21  group.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  Under  21  and  Between 
21  and  35  age  groups  varied  from  0  to  17 
percentage  points,  for  all  but  Selective  Serv- 
ice. The  differences  between  the  Between 
21  and  35  and  the  Over  35  age  groups  varied 
from  0  to  12  percentage  points  for  all  but 
Interstate  Theft  and  Selective  Service. 


c.  Defendants  with  appointed  counsel  had 
higher  prison  percentaiges  than  defendants 
with  private  counsel.  The  appointed  and  pri- 
vate counsel  groups  varied  from  0  to  23  per- 
centage points  for  all  but  Narcotic  Drug 
Violation. 

d.  Black  defendants  had  higher  prison  per- 
centages than  white  defendants  (N.B.,  In 
the  Federal  Court  data,  Puerto  Rlcan  and 
chlcano  defendants  are  classified  as  whites). 
The  black  and  white  groups  varied  from  2  to 
23  percentage  points  for  all  but  Transporta- 
tion of  Forged  Securities  and  Income  Tax 
Violation, 


[No.  72-1480,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 

Sixth  Circuit  1 

United  States  Versus  Philip  William 

McKlNNET 
ORDER 

Before:  Phillips,  Chief  Judge,  Welck  and 
Celebrezze,  Circuit  Judges. 

We  are  now  required  to  consider  the  third 
appeal  of  this  case.  In  the  first  appeal,  we 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  conviction  but  re- 
manded for  reconsideration  of  the  maximum 
sentence  of  five  years  Imposed  on  the  de- 
fendant upon  his  conviction  for  refusing  to 
be  inducted  Into  the  armed  forces.  The  rea- 
son for  the  remand  was  our  finding  that  the 
sentence  Imposed  was  excessive.  United 
States  V.  McKinney,  427  F.  2d  449  (1970). 
Upon  the  remand,  the  District  Judge  adhered 
to  his  sentence  and  the  defendant  again  ap- 
pealed therefrom  to  this  Court.  The  District 
Court  denied  ball  pending  appeal.  Upon  con- 
sideration of  the  arguments  and  briefs  in 
the  second  appeal,  we  were  still  of  the  view- 
that  the  sentence  was  excessive  and  we  re- 
manded again  for  reconsideration  of  the  sen- 
tence in  the  light  of  United  States  v.  Daniels. 
446  F.2d  967  (6th  Clr.  1971),  United  States  r. 
McKinney.  —  F.2d  —  (6th  Clr.  No.  71-1563, 
1971).  Upon  the  second  remand,  the  District 
Judge  for  the  second  time,  refused  to  reduce 
the  sentence  and  the  defendant  appealed. 
He  has  been  servUig  his  sentence  in  prLson 
since  June  15,  1971. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  five-year  sentence 
imposed  In  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
the  District  Judge  was  not  an  individualized 
-sentence,  as  required  by  Williams  v.  New 
York,  337  U.S.  241  (1949).  The  Court  also 
took  Into  account  that  defendant  was  re- 
sponsible for  delaying  his  induction  In  the 
Induction  Center,  and  for  delaying  his  trial 
and  imprisonment  by  filing  Motions  and  tak- 
ing an  appeal  Furthermore,  the  District 
Court  seemed  to  resent  our  remanding  for 
reconsideration  of  the  sentence.  A  goodly 
portion  of  his  remarks  on  the  remands  were 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  appellate  review 
of  sentences.  It  was  the  thesis  of  th»  Dis- 
trict Court  In  effect,  that  he  had  absolute, 
tmcontrollable  and  unreviewable  discretion 
to  impose  any  sentence  he  saw  fit  to  Impose 
so  long  as  it  did  not  exceed  the  statutory 
limit,  and  that  an  appellate  court  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  do  anything  about  It.  He  even 
mentioned  that  the  heavier  sentences  im- 
posed In  his  district  brought  fewer  cases  of 
Selective  Service  violation  Into  court  than 
in  other  districts  In  the  Circuit  where  lighter 
sentences  were  imposea. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  disparity  in 
senfencing  causes  considerable  resentment 
among  pri.son  Inmates  and  It  Is  made  worse 
when  the  disparity  exists  in  the  same  Cir- 
cuit. 

The  defendant  is  a  young  married  man 
with  an  infant  son.  He  has  no  criminal  rec- 
ord. His  good  reputation  In  the  community 
where  he  resides  was  attested  to  by  a  num- 
ber of  persons  and  was  tmcontroverted. 

Our  problems  with  the  sentencing  pro- 
cedures of  the  District  Court  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  Kentucky  were  again  succinct- 
ly stated  In  the  recent  case  of  United  States 
V.  Charles,  —  P.  2d  —  («th  Clr.  No.  71-2061 ) 
[dec.  May  26,  1972].  In  remanding  for  re- 
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consideration  of  the  maxinitim  sentence  im- 
posed In  that  case,  we  said: 

"Yet,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  point  out 
in  the  past,  the  Courts  in  one  District  within 
tliis  Circuit  have  persistently  disregarded 
this  Individual  seniencing  approach  with 
respect  to  one  category  of  oticnses — viola- 
tions of  the  Selective  Service  laws.  With 
very  rare  exceptions,  the  judges  in  the  East- 
ern District  of  Kentucky  have  consistently 
meted  out  five-year  prison  sentences  to  draft 
offenders  regardless  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  particular  offender.  We  have  had  occa- 
sion to  criticize  this  practice  In  the  past. 
United  States  v.  Daniels,  429  F.  2d  1273  (6th 
Clr.  1970) ;  United  States  v.  Daniels,  446  F.  2d 
967  (6th  Cir.  1971);  United  States  v.  McKin- 
ney. 427  F.  2d  449  (6th  Cir.  1970);  United 
States  V.  McKinney.  (6th  Cir.  No.  71-1563, 
dec.  Dec  17,  1971);  we  ha\e  not  changed  our 
policy  on  this  matter." 

The  maximum  sentence  imposed  by  the 
District  Judge  in  the  present  case  and  his 
persistent  adherence  thereto  and  refusal  to 
change  the  same  in  the  two  remands  con- 
stituted a  gross  abuse  of  discretion  as  well 
as  a  violatioia  of  our  mandates. 

And  now  coming  to  render  the  Judgment 
which  the  District  Court  should  have  render- 
ed. It  Is  ordered,  adjudged  and  decreed  that 
the  five-year  sentence  imposed  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court  be  modified  and  reduced  to  one 
year,  and  as  soon  as  defendant  has  served 
one  year  under  the  original  sentence  as  mod- 
ified, allow^ing  credit  for  statutory  allow- 
ances. It  Is  ordered  that  lie  sha'l  be  forth- 
with released  from  custody. 

Entered  by  Order  of  the  Court. 

James  A.  Hicoins.  Clerk, 


(From  file  University  of  Cir.ciir.iati  Law 
Review.  Vol.  41] 
United  States  Versus  D.vniels 
( Criminal   procedure — sentencing — appellate 
review  of  sentence — trial  judge's  abuse  of 
discretion    in    sentencing    a    defendant    Is 
sufficient  ground  for  a  clrcuil  court  to  re- 
view the  trial  judge's  sentence  and  impose 
a  lesser  sentence. — United  Sinta  v.  Daniels, 
446  F.  2d  967  (6th  Cir.  1971 ) 
Harry  W.  Daniels  was  granted  conscientious 
objector  status  by  his  Selective  Service  Board 
and  was  ordered  to  report  to  the  Central  State 
Hospital  at  Anchorage.  Kentucky,  for  civilian 
employment,  as  alternate  service.  However, 
his  religious  beliefs  stemming  from  his  mem- 
bership In  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses  forbade 
him  to  obey  an  order  of  the  draft  board,  al- 
though he  would  obey  an  order  of  a  judicial 
body.  Accordingly,  he  was  convicted  after  Jury 
trial  before  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Kentucky  for  will- 
ingly and  knowingly  failing  to  comply  with 
order  of  his  local  Selective  Service  Board.'  The 
district  Judge  sentenced  him  to  five  years 
in  the  federal  penitentiary. 

Daniels  appealed  to  the  Sixth  Circuit  from 
this  decision  on  procedural  grounds,  but  was 
turned  down  on  both  Issues.^  However,  the 
court  In  a  Per  Curiam  decision  remanded  the 
case  to  the  district  covirt  to  allow  for  the 
filing  of  a  motion  under  Rule  35  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.-  The  Sixth 
Circuit  suggested  that  the  district  Judge  sus- 
pend the  sentence  and  grant  probation  on 
condition  that  appellant  perform  the  same 
conscientious  objector  work  under  orders 
of  the  district  court  which  he  had  refused 
to  perform  under  orders  of  the  Select  Service 
Board.* 

On  remand,  the  district  court  refused  to 
reduce  or  suspend  Its  original  five  year  sen- 
tence. Although  the  district  trial  Judge  noted 
that  the  pre-sentence  report  characterized 
Daniels  as  a  well-behaved  and  well-mannered 
young  man,"  the  trial  Judge  felt  compelled 
to  give  the  maximum  five  vear  sentence  be- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


cause  for  as  long  r.s  he  had  been  on  the 
bench  (some  thirty  years)  he  had  always 
given  maximum  sentences^ln  cases  of  a  re- 
fusal to  obey  an  order  of  a  local  draft  board. 
On  appeal  again  to  the  Sixth  Circuit  on  the 
sole  issue  c!  whether  the  district  court  had 
properly  discharged  its  duty  in  imposing  sen- 
tence upon  the  defendant,  the  Sixth  Circtiit, 
per  Celebrexzs,  J.,  held:  Reversed.  The  dis- 
trict court  had  failed  to  exercise  its  sound 
discretion  in  imposing  the  five  year  sentence 
and  had  fnerefore  abused  Its  discretion  in 
sentencing  the  appellant.  The  court  of  ap- 
peals then  lnipo.sed  its  o.\n  sentence  of 
twenty-five  months  probation  on  appellant 
provided  that  he  "perform  civilian  work  con- 
tributing to  the  maii.teuance  oi  tlie  national 
health,  salety  or  Interest  for  a  period  of 
twenty-four  (24)  con.seciuive  monLii.s."  •■ 

The  Daniels  ca.se  marks  an  acute  depart uie 
from  the  general  rule  that  there  is  no  appel- 
late review  of  sentences  in  the  Federal  sys- 
tem. The  history  of  this  rule  dates  back  to 
the  Act  of  1891."  Prior  to  that  act  the  circuit 
courts,  under  the  Judicature  Act  of  1879  ■  had 
statutory  pov.er  to  review  and  modify  sen- 
tences, it  has  Indicated,  by  way  of  '  »  •  or 
unusual)  or  sentei:ces  which  the  circuit 
courts  considered  too  severe."  But  since  the 
Act  of  1891  did  not  expressly  incorporate  the 
sentence  review  section  of  the  lb79  Act.  the 
circuit  courts  held  by  way  of  implication  that 
they  no  longer  had  sentence  modification 
powers.' '  While  the  United  States  Supreme 
Cotirt  has  never  ruled  directly  on  the  specific 
issue  of  whether  the  courts  of  appeal  have 
the  power  to  review  and  modify  sentences. 
it  has  indicated  by  way  of  strong  dictvun. 
that  it  feels  that  they  lack  such  power.  ' 
However,  some  Inroads  have  recently  been 
made  into  the  nearly  iron-clad  prohibition 
against  appellate  review  of  sente:ices. 

Tlitf  c:i.ses  establi-shing  these  Inroads  are 
founded  on  rather  limited  grounds  and  can 
be  divided  into  two  distinct  categories — 
where  the  sentence  violated  a  constitution- 
ally protected  right  of  the  defendant,  and 
where  the  Judge  violated  a  statutory  proce- 
dure In  sentencing  the  defendant.  The  Du7i- 
iels  case  develops  a  third  category  of  re- 
view— where  the  trial  Judge  grossly  abused 
his  discretion  in  sentencing  the  defendant.'-' 

Constitutional  grounds  for  review  have 
generally  been  found  where  the  defendant's 
right  to  appeal  was  Jeopardized.'  where  the 
trial  Judge  relied  on  false  or  improper  in- 
formation," and  where  the  defendant's  right 
to  trial  by  Jury  was  Imp.aired.  "■  However,, 
there  are  Isolated  instances  where  a  ca.^e  was 
remanded  because  the  sentence  would  tend 
to  Infringe  tipon  the  defendant's  first  amend- 
ment right  to  free  speech, :•'  or  where  it  would 
tend  to  be  cruel  and  unusual  puni-shment. ' 
United  States  r.  Wiley -^  Is  the  lead  ca.-^e  for 
vacating  a  sentence  that  tended  to  impair 
a  defendant's  right  to  jury  trial.  In  Wiley 
the  Seventh  Circuit  remanded  the  case  for 
the  stated  reason  that  the  trial  judge 
had  abused  his  dl:5cretion  in  sentencing 
the  defendant  to  three  years  Imprison- 
ment. However,  the  court  actually  based 
Its  decision  on  evidence  which  indi- 
cated that  tlie  only  reason  for  the  sentence 
Imposed  by  the  trial  court  (which  was 
harsher  than  that  given  his  (co-felons)  was 
that  the  defendant  had  elected  to  stand  trial 
rather  than  plead  guilty  as  did  his  accom- 
plices. Thus,  the  harsher  sentence  put  a 
penalty  on  the  defendant's  constitutional 
right  to  stand  trial. 

Besides  denial  of  constitutional  rights  as 
grounds  for  re\lew  cf  sentences,  some  appel- 
late courts  have  also  relied  on  statutory  pro- 
cedural errors.  In  Leach  v.  United  Slates.' 
the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia vacated  the  sentence  Imposed  upon 
the  appellant  because  the  trial  Judge  had 
not  ordered  a  mental  examination  of  the  de- 
fendant   when    there    was    ample    evidence 


that  such  nn  examination  of  the  t'.ofendant 
sliould  have  been  made.  The  court  of  appeals 
found  that  Congress  had  given  the  district 
court  no  less  than  three  statutes  on  which 
it  could  have  ordered  surh  a  mental  exam- 
ination: it  then  held  "that  the  sentencing 
judge  should  use  some  of  the  resources  which 
Congress  has  provided  and  that  he  may  not 
arbitrarily  ignore  the  data  properly  obtained 
tliereby."  •  While  Daniels  is  the  first  case  in 
wliich  a  federal  court  of  appeals  remanded  a 
case  purely  for  abuse  of  discretion,  the  Idea 
il-seU  is  not  new.  In  Livers  v.  United  States.  ' 
decided  in  1950,  the  Sixth  Circuit  sug- 
gested in  dictun  that  there  could  be  re- 
view of  a  sentence  upon  "a  plain  showing 
of  gross  abuse"  in  the  trial  judges  exercise 
of  his  discretion  in  sentencing.--  But,  in  that 
case  no  stich  a'ouse  was  found,  and.  for 
twenty  ye.irs,  the  Sixth  Circuit  did  not  fur- 
ther develop  this  concept.  Then  In  1970  the 
Si.\th  Circuit  decided  a  series  of  three  cases 
involving  conscientious  objectors,  United 
States  V.  McKinney.-''  United  States  v.  Dq»i- 
iels,-'  and  United  States  v.  Giiffin.--  which 
seemed  to  expand  the  review  power  of  the 
court  under  its  abuse  of  discretion  doctrine. 
The  United  Slraes  District  Court  for  the 
E:istern  Di-strict  of  Kentucky  sentenced  all 
three  defendaiiis  to  five  years  imprison- 
ment. On  appeal,  the  Sixth  Circuit  affirmed 
all  three  convictions  but  remanded  the  cases 
for  resentencing  in  light  cf  its  opuiton  which 
said  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  sen- 
tences were  excessive.-"^ 

The  Grifjin  case  was  later  dismissed  on  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court  on  other 
;: rounds;-'  thus  the  district  Judge  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  resentence.  However, 
Daniels  and  McKinney  were  sent  back,  and 
instead  of  taking  the  court  of  appeal's  sug- 
pestion  as  to  probation,  the  district  judge 
reiniposed  the  same  five  year  sentence.  Both 
ca^ts  were  again  appealed;  In  Daniels  the 
Sixth  Circuit  Imposed  Us  own  sentence  and 
McKinney  Is  still  pending.-- 

In  deciding  that  the  district  judge  abused 
Ills  discretion  by  reimposing  the  same  sen- 
tence in  Daniels,  the  court  of  appeals  based 
its  decision  on  three  factors.  The  first  factor 
was  that  the  history  of  such  an  inflexible 
practice  of  always  handing  out  a  five  year 
sentence  in  this  type  of  situation  contra- 
dicted "the  judicially  approved  policy  fit 
favor  of  individualizing  sentencss'  ".-"'  The 
court  cited  Williams  v.  New  York'  as  au- 
thority for  ■individualizing  sentences'  and 
then  quoted  at  length  from  Williams  v  Okla- 
;(o?;iu  »  for  further  authority  that  an  in- 
flexible seniencing  practice  is  an  abuse  of 
discretion: 

"Necessarily,  the  exercise  of  a  sound  dis- 
cretion in  such  a  case  required  considera- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  crime 
for  '(t)he  belief  no  longer  prevails  that  every 
offense  in  a  like  legal  category  calls  tor  an 
Identical  punishment  (without  regard  to  the 
past  life  and  habits  of  a  particular  offender) .' 
...  Ill  discharging  his  duty  of  imposing  a 
proper  sentence,  the  sentencing  judge  is 
authorized,  if  not  reqtiired,  to  consider  all 
of  the  mitigating  and  aggravating  circum- 
stances Involved  in  the  crime."  ■- 

The  second  factor  on  which  the  Sixth  Cir- 
C'.iit  based  its  opinion  wsts  that  Congress  did 
not  Intend  every  violation  under  50  U.S.C. 
App.  Section  462  (which  appellant  was  con- 
vic'ed  tinder)  to  be  punished  by  the  maxi- 
mum five-year  .sentence  which  it  permits. 
Rather,  by  nnplied  legislative  will  Congress 
Intended  that  a  lesser  sentence  be  Imposed 
"in  situations  where  there  are  appropriate 
mitigating  circumstances."-  This  Congres- 
sional intent  can  be  found  in  the  wording 
of  the  statute  which  reads  that  violation 
shall  "be  punished  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
vjore  than  five  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000."-'  (emphasis  added).  Thtis, 
tVie  district  court's  mechanical  imposition 
o:  a  five-year  sentence  In  each  case  defied 
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Cor  press'  Implied  legislative  ■will  'o  ir-.pose 

U  sser  sentence  where  appropriate. 

F.nally,    the   court    found    that    the    trial 

re  had  failed  to  sentence  the  appellant 

i  ccordance  with  the  basic  considerations 

r  lodem  penology  that  the  Supreme  Court 

Vimams  V.  New   York,'^  had   cited   with 

h    approval.   The    court   outlined   those 

iiderationa  as:  "(a)   The  reformation  of 

offender,   (b)   the  protection  of  society. 

the  disciplining  of  the  wrongdoer,  and 

the  deterrence  of  others  from  conunii- 

liite  offenses."  ■»  Since  the  court  of  ap- 

dld  not  believe  that  any  of  tlie^e  goals 

be  served  by  a  five-year  sentence  in 

case,  the  court  concluded  that  the  trial 

had   completely   ignored    them,   th  is 

buiing    his    discretion    in    sentencing    the 

pp  lUant. 
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th  regard  to  the  Sixth  Circuit's  specific 
nds  for  finding  abuse  of   discretion   in 
case.  It  xeems  that  the  court  was  not 
justified  tn  developing  this  new  pure 
of  discretion  theory  but  also   in   its 
here.  When  the  Supreme  Court 
illiama  r.  Sew  York  "  discussed  .';peciflc 
k^ellnes  for  sentencing,   and   again   later 
ittiam  V.  Oklahoma,^  it  was  flrmly'ex- 
tteelf  on  the  subject,  and  while  It 
not  make  a  positive  command  to  lower 
courts  to  follow  this  guideline.  It  did 
it  ap>parent  that  it  felt  those  consld- 
ons   Bliould    be    controlling.   Thus,    the 
Circuit  In  Daniels  was  merely  foUow- 
;he  Supreme  Court's  implied  command 
lilsnre  that  these  sentencing  factors  were 
given  due  regard  In  the  district  courts. 
ppltcatlon  of  that  Implied  command  Is 
In  this  particular  case  because  of 
iliBtrtct  Judge's  repeated  and  lnfle.xible 
ure   in   sentencing  consclent  ioxis   ob- 
as  indicated  not  only  by  the  Judge's 
remarks,  but  by  his  record  as  well." 
relying  on  Williams  v.  New  York  ••  and 
m»  r.  Oklahoma,'^  the  Court  fotnjd  a 
that  would  give  some  meaning  to  the 
It  had  earlier  used  in  Livers  v.  United 
s."  when  Ic  declared  that  there  would 
i^pellate  review  of  sentencing  iipon  "a 
showing  of  gross  abuse."  "  Until  Dan- 
federal  appellate  courts  were  reluctant 
abuse  of  discretion  on  which  to  re- 
a  sentence  unless  they  also  found  some 
ble   constitutional    or   statutory   vlDla- 
'*  Tlie  Daniels  case  may  lead  the  way  for 
circuit  courts  to  develop  the  hersto- 
undeveloped  concept  of  pure  abuso  of 
tlon  as  a  means  for  sentence  review, 
do  this  in  two  ways:  first,  the  specific 
on  which  the  Daniels  court  found 
of  discretion — complete  di.sregard  for 
jartlrular  individual  Involved  and  the 
disregard  of  modem  sentencing  prin- 
ce— may  be  used  by  other  courts;    sec- 
it  may  lead  courts  Into  further  devel- 
the  theory  of  pure  abuse  of  discretion 
means  for  sentence  review.  Other  pos- 
grounds  that  could  be  used  are  a  dls- 
Judge's  open  hostility  toward  a  particu- 
t|efendant.  or  his  failure  to  fuHy  famil- 
hlmself  with  the  backerouad  of  the 
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Daniels  ctse  is  aKo  unique  in  that  the 
Circuit  did  not  merely  remand  the  case 
t^e  dlstrlci  court  for  resentencing,  but 
ad,  inipo^ed  its  owq  sentence  directly 
the  appellant.  This  action  flits  du-ectly 
e  fact  of  prior  procedures  and  case  law. 
Ninth  Circuit  in  Pependrea  v.  t'nited 
•■'  outlined  the  procedure  to  be  used 
y  remand  for  sentence : 
ile  sentences  here  are  severe  (two, 
■vei*y  year  sentences  to  run  consecutively) 
:his  court  i»  icithout  authority  to  eonsidcr 
i-ny  'eduction  or  modification.  Any  petition 
TT  t  "duetlon  of  sentence  may  be  directed  to 
i^ie  rial  court  for  Its  con.slderation,  ptirsu- 
r  nt  I  o  rule  35  of  the  PWeral  Rules  of  Crlmi- 
:  al  procedure  ..."*'  (emph3.sis  added). 


This  procedure  ha.?  been  rigidly  fol- 
lowed In  every  ca-e  e:icept  in  the  presei.t  case, 
contempt  casea,'*  and  in  two  other  minor 
e.^ceptlans.'* 

The  Daniels  court  was  justified  la  impos- 
ing its  own  .sentence  in  this  case  because  of 
the  district  court's  repeated  refu.sal  to  heed 
liie  Sixth  Circuit's  suggestion  in  not  only  this 
case  but  in  others  as  well.-^  Without  being 
able  to  impose  its  own  sentence,  the  court  of 
appeals  »ould  be  left  with  the  disturbing 
situation  of  reviev%ing  and  remanding  a  case 
for  an  obvious  abuse  of  discretion  in  sen- 
tencing. butSfelne  entirely  unable  to  correct 
the  situation,  even  though  it  had  directed  its 
resolution.  While  tiie  court  cited  no  author- 
ity for  lmpo»;ne  its  own  sentence,  proper  re- 
liance could  be  based  either  upon  its  super- 
visory power  over  the  district  courts  ''  or 
upon  Title  28  U.SC.  Section  2106.''2  Section 
2106  provides: 

"Tlie  Supreme  Cotirt  or  ary  other  court 
of  appellate  jurisdiction  may  affirm,  modify, 
vacate,  set  a.side  or  reverse  any  Judgments, 
decree  or  order  of  a  court  lawftilly  brotight 
before  it  for  review,  and  may  remand  the 
lauie  and  direct  the  entry  of  such  appro- 
priate Judgment,  decree  or  order,  or  require 
stich  further  proceedings  to  be  had  as  moy 
be  juft  under  the  circumstances."  (Em- 
phasis added.) 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this 
statute  Is  the  present  day  version  of  the  1891 
statute  '-^  which  did  not  expressly  Include  the 
provision  in  the  1879  statute  '<  that  gave  fed- 
eral appellate  courts  the  power  to  review  and 
sentence."  And,  reliance  on  either  the  super- 
\lsoTj  power  or  .section  2106  for  such  action 
I'.as  never  been  expressly  approved  of  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  thus,  the  Sixth  Circuit's 
power  to  impose  Its  own  sentence  seems 
somewhat  questionable. 

tTufortunately,  for  those  who  favor  appel- 
late review  of  sentencing  within  the  federal 
system.-'  the  approach  used  by  the  court  in 
Dtinieis  does  not  appear  to  be  the  ultimate 
solution  to  the  problem  of  reviewing  excessive 
btit  legal — within  the  statutory  limits  estab- 
lished by  Congress — sentences.  The  case  is 
not  a  satisfactory  solution  because  Daniels 
ran  quite  easily  be  limited  to  its  unusual  fact 
situation  and  because  an  Interpretation  of 
section  2106  or  tlie  Court's  supervisory  pow- 
ers without  express  Congressional  grant  to 
review  sentences  might  well  lead  to  strained 
relation.'?  between  the  district  courts  and 
the  courts  of  appeal.  District  judges  are  very 
jealous  of  their  discretionary  power  In  sen- 
tencing defendants  "  and  resent  any  en- 
croachment upon  that  power  by  the  courts  of 
of  appeals.''  In  order  to  preserve  harmony  be- 
tween the  district  and  circuit  courU  and  to 
provide  for  general  appellate  review  of  seu- 
teucii-.g,  it  appears  that  Congress  mtist  give 
eiipreaa  power  to  the  courts  of  appeal  to  re- 
view sentences.  With  express  Congressional 
power  to  review  sentences,  the  district  courts 
v.ill  be  more  tolerant  of  the  circuit  court's 
flctlon  In  this  area.  Without  this  power,  the 
ciLstrtct  courts  will  not  only  question  the 
sentence  that  might  be  Imposed,  but  also  the 
authority  of  the  court  to  even  impose  such 
a  sentence.  Such  a  questioning  of  authority 
(an  only  lead  to  the  long  drawn-out  and 
time  consuming  procedure  of  remanding,  re- 
fentenclng,  that  occurred  in  the  Daniels  case. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  is  that  the  circuit 
courts  are  reviewing  sentences  and  while  not 
iinpoding  tlieir  own  sentence  after  stich  re- 
Mew,  they  aie  vacating  seuieuces  tliat  are 
otherwise  legally  imposed  and  reminding 
them  for  resentence.'  ■  In  this  area  courts  will 
continue  to  find  ways  around  the  no-review 
r-i'e,  oftentimes  leading  themselves  into  In- 
e-capable  corners."  The  best  solution  would 
be  for  Congress  to  grant  the  power  to  the 
rlrcnlt  Courts  and  cJevelop  realistic  and  ef- 
fectlr-e  rules  regarding  sentence  review  In- 
stead cf  the  hrid;?e-podge  that  is  row  In 
ooerotion.*' 


Currently  there  Js  a  bUl  in  the  Senate" 
(now  in  the  Judiciary  Committee)  that 
would  give  the  courts  of  appeal  express  power 
to  review  sentences  upon  an  application  for 
leave  to  appeal  from  the  district  courts.  Un- 
der this  proposed  bill,  if  the  court  of  appeals 
denies  the  application  for  leave  to  appeal,  its 
(ieclslou  is  final.  If  the  leave  is  granted,  the 
court  of  appeals  has  full  power  to  review  the 
merits  and  Impose  Its  own  sentence,  provided 
that  it  cannot  impose  an  increased  sentence 
upon  the  defendant.  Curiously  enough  the 
provision  giving  the  courts  of  appeal  the 
power  to  impose  Its  own  sentence  Is  almost 
identical  with  the  current  section  2106  that 
l.as  been  so  long  interpreted  as  not  allow- 
i:ig  the  federal  appellate  courts  to  review  pnd 
impose  sentences  on  appeal.'^  The  bill  is  a 
compromise  between  those  clahanlng  that 
there  should  be  an  appeal  as  of  right  for 
seii'ence  review  and  those  who  claim  that 
any  provision  for  appeal  of  sentence  will  flood 
t he  courts  of  appeal  with  frivolous  appeals.** 
On  the  whole,  the  bill  appears  to  be  the  best 
solution  for  providing  for  effective  and  effi- 
cient review  of  sentences. 

Although  this  bill  has  been  Introduced  in 
past  sessions  of  Congress  and  died  each  time 
in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,"  there 
seems  to  be  more  hope  for  Its  passage  this 
t  ime  because  of  the  increased  public  and  leg- 
islative interest  in  prison  and  Judicial  reform 
(as  indicated  by  the  reaction  after  the  recent 
riot  in  Attica  and  other  prisons) .  One  of  the 
major  grievances  of  prisoners  Is  the  often 
complete  disparity  between  sentences  given 
to  similar  convicts  for  similar  crimes."*  Ap- 
pellate review  of  sentencing  will  help  elim- 
inate such  offensive  disparities. 

Osc.ui   R.   Long 

FOOTNOTES 

•  50  U  SC.A.  App.  §  462  (1967). 

■United  States  v.  Daniels,  429  F.2d.  i;73 
tSthCir.  1970). 

"  Fed.  B.  Crim.  P.  35  provides: 

Correction  or  Reduction  of  Sentence.  The 
court  may  correct  an  Illegal  sentence  at  any 
time.  The  court  may  reduce  a  sentence  with- 
in 60  days  after  the  sentence  is  Imposed,  cr 
v.ithln  60  days  after  receipt  by  the  court  oi 
a  mandate  Issued  upon  affirmance  of  the 
judgment  or  dismissal  of  the  appeal,  or  with- 
in 60  days  after  receipt  of  an  order  of  the 
Supreme  Court  denying  an  application  for  a 
v.Tit  of  certiorari. 

♦429  P.ad  1273,  1274  (6th  CTr.  1970). 

^The  district  court  stated  that  the  pre- 
sentence report  revealed  that  the  Appellant 
v.as  a  very  competent  and  well-behaved  per- 
E  .n  and  a  good  citizen"  and  "of  apparent 
model  behavior."  Moreover,  the  district  court 
agreed  with  Appellant's  counsel's  obeerva- 
tions  that  Appellant  had  proved  himself  to 
be  an  utmost  sincere  and  conocierrtious  and 
very  honest  Individual  .  .  .  with  an  "excel- 
lent" record  tn  his  'high  school"  and  "com- 
munity." 

United  States  v.  Daniels,  446  F.2d  967,  96S 
n.2  (6th  Cir.  1971). 

*  Tlie  full  order  provides : 

It  is  adjudged  that  the  defendant  is 
guilty  as  charged  and  convicted. 

It  is  adjudged  the  Imposition  of  sen- 
tence Is  hereby  suspended  and  the  defendant 
i.^  placed  on  probation  for  a  period  of  7^^•entr- 
tive  (25)  months, 

It  is  further  ordered  that  during  the 
twenty-five  month  period  of  probation  the 
defendant  shall  perform  civilian  work  con- 
t.-ibuting  to  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tional health,  safety  or  interest  for  a  period 
ci  tv.-enty-four  (24)  consecutive  months  less 
the  time  already  served  in  confinement  as 
determined  by  the  Probation  Department. 

It  la  further  ordered  that  during 
tiie  period  of  probation  the  defendant  shall 
conduct  himself  as  a  law-abiding  industrious 
citizen  and  observe  such  conditions  of  pro- 
bation as  the  Court  may  prescribe.  Otherwise 
t:ie  defendant  may  be  brought  before  the 
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Court  for  violation  of  the  Court's  orders. 
United  States  v.  Daniels,  446  F.2d  967,  972- 
73  (6th  Cir.  1971). 

•  Act  of  March  3.  1891,  ch.  517.  26  Stat.  826. 

^Act  of  March  3.  1879,  ch.  176  5  I.  20  Stat. 
:5.54. 

'See.  e.g..  United  States  v.  Wynn,  11  F.  57 
iC.C.E.D.  Mo.  1882);  Bates  v.  United  States, 
10  F  92  (C.C.N.D.  111.  1881). 

^  See.  e.c,  Rosenberg  v.  United  States,  195 
F.2d  583,  607-08  (2d  Cir.).  cert,  denied,  344 
U.S.  838  (1952):  Beckett  v.  United  States,  84 
F.2d  731.  732-33  (6th  Cir.  1936);  Gurera  v. 
United  States  40  F.2d  338.  340-41  (8th  Cir. 
1930):  Freeman  v.  United  States.  243  F.  353, 
357  (9lh  Cir.  1917).  But  sec  Ballew  v.  United 
States,  160  U.S.  187.  193-99  il895).  and  Han- 
ley  V.  United  States.  123  F.  849,  854  (2d  Cir. 
1903),  which  suggest  th;u  tiie  .statutory  pow- 
ers given  in  the  1873  Act  to  circuit  courts 
had  been  incorporated  by  reference  in  the 
1891  Act.  Federal  appellate  courts  do.  how - 
e\er,  have  the  power  to  review  a  sentence  of 
criminal  contempt.  See  note  48  infra. 

"  See  Gore  v.  United  States,  357  U.S.  386, 
393  (1958);  Rosenberg  v.  United  States.  344 
U.S.  889,  8&0  (1^52)  (denying  petition  for 
rehearlnr;)  (Frankfurter.  J..  co;v,urriug) ; 
Blockbttrger  v.  United  Sir.tes  284  U.S.  299, 
305  (1931). 

'-Although  some  federal  courts  of  appeal 
have  previously  used  the  Inn^'ua^e.  "abuse  of 
discretion,"  when  remanding  a  Ci-se  for  re- 
sentencing, the  Daniels  case  marics  the  first 
time  that  a  case  v.as  remanded  solely  for 
abuse  of  discretion  rc.i.sij:''.s.  In  tlie  otlier  c,t33s 
where  the  language  was  used  the  court  al- 
ways fovtnd  some  specific  con<-titutional  or 
statutory  error  for  basing  its  decision;  no 
svich  basis  was  found  here.  See.  e.g..  Leach  v. 
United  States.  334  F.2d  945  (D.C.  Cir.  1964), 
and  United  States  v.  Wirley.  278  F.2d  500  (7th 
Cir.  1960) ,  where  the  abuse  of  discretion  lan- 
cuage  was  used,  bttt  the  courts  in  fact  based 
tlieir  decision  on  more  specific  findings.  See 
note  18  and  accompanying  text,  infra.  The 
states  are  divided  on  whether  there  should 
be  any  appellate  review  of  sentences.  Even 
those  that  do  allow  appellate  review  are  split 
as  to  how  they  provide  for  it.  Most  of  the 
states  providing  for  such  review  have  express 
stattitory  provisions  but  a  small  minority 
have  allowed  review  through  judicial  inter- 
pretation of  general  jurisdictional  statutes. 
See  Note,  A  Pica  for  AnpclUite  Review  of 
Sentence.-t,  32  Ohio  Sr  L  J.  410  nn.  52  &  53 
11971). 

1" Scott  V.  United  States.  419  F.2d  264  (DC. 
Cir.  1969):  LeBlanc  v.  United  States.  391  F.  2d 
916  (1st  Cir.  1968):  Thomas  v.  United  States, 
368  F.2d  941  (5th  Cir.  19661 .  But  see,  Gollaher 
V.  United  States.  419  F.  2d  520  (9th  Cir. 
1969):  Williams  v.  United  States.  273  F.2d 
469  (10th  Cir.  1959).  Also  somewhat  related 
to  this  area  is  tlie  problem  of  a  harsher 
sentence  being  Imposed  after  a  new  trial  won 
on  a  prior  successful  appeal.  Scr.  e.g.,  North 
Carolina  v.  Pearce,  395  U.S.  711  (1969); 
Marano  v.  United  State.  374  F.2d  583  (1st 
Cir.  1967).  See  also  Aplin.  Sentence  Increases 
on  Retrial  After  Nortli  Carolina  v.  Pearce, 
39  U.  Cm.  L.  Rev.  427  (1970i. 

''  Sec,  e.g..  lownsend  v.  Burke.  334  U.S.  736 
11948)  (fa!oe  information):  United  States  v. 
Weston.  448  F.  2d  626  (9th  Cir.  1971)  improp- 
er information'):  United  States  v.  Malcolm, 
432  F.2d  809  (2d  Cir.  1970)  (false  informa- 
tion); United  States  v.  Lewis,  392  F.2d  440 
(4th  Cir.  1968)  (misconception  of  law); 
United  States  v.  Myers,  374  F.2d  707  (3d  Cir. 
1967)  (false  information),  and  Smith  v. 
United  States.  223  F.2d  750  toth  Cir.  1955) 
(false  information) . 

'■'•See,  e.g..  United  States  v.  Wiley,  278 
F.2d  600  (7th  Cir.  1960):  Eviore  v.  United 
States,  249  F.2d  293   (10th  Cir.  1957). 

'■■■See  O'Brien  v.  United  States,  376  F.2d 
538  (1st  Cir.  1967),  where  defendant  was 
convicted  of  Intentionally  failing  to  carry 
his  draft  card  because  he  had  burned  it  in 
protest  over  the  Viet  Nam  War.  The  court 


of  appeals  upheld  the  conviction  but  remand- 
ed the  case  for  resentencing  because  the  six 
year  sentence  was  imposed,  not  so  much  for 
the  actual  failure  to  carry  the  draft  card,  but 
because  of  the  defendant's  views  on  the  war. 
Thus,  the  h.Trsli  sentence  penalized  the  de- 
fe:;daiit  for  exercL-^ing  his  right  of  free  speech. 
^^  See  Weenis  v.  United  States.  217  U.S.  349 
(1910):  Ralph  v.  Warden.  438  F.2d.  786  (4th 
Cir.  1970). 

278F.'2ci  .500i7ai  Cir.  1960). 

■  334  F.2d  945  (D.C.  Cir.  1964  1.  See  alo 
Jones  V.  United  States.  327  F.2d  867  (DC. 
Cir.  1963):  Peters  v.  United  States,  ;)07  F.2d 
193  (D.C.  Cir.  10621. 

■  334  F.  2d  at  945 

■  185  F.2d  807  i  6,  h  Cir.  195-d ) . 

-  Id,  c::  BOP 

-  427  r.2d  449  (Gth  Cir.  1970).  decided 
June  15.  1970. 

•  4'29  F.2d  1273  (6l!i  Cir.  1970).  decided 
JulvSO.  1970. 

-  134  P.-.2d  740  (Cth  Cir.  1970);  decided 
Kov.  19.  1970.  Tlie  case  was  later  dismissed 
on  apperl  to  the  Supreme  Court,  402  U.S. 
970  (May  17.  Id70).  Refer  To.  tiie  earlier 
c.i:^es  of  United  States  v.  Mulloiy.  412  F.2d  421 
loih  Cir.  I'ifj9i.  lev'd  on  olhcr  grounds.  398 
U.S.  410  (7970);  and  United  Strttes  v.  Pratt. 
412  F.  2d  420  iGtii  Cir.  19C9).  cert,  denied.  401 
U  S.  1012  ( 1971  I .  For  a  inter  cn=e  in  which  the 
Sixth  Circuit  rejected  the  "remand  for  re- 
sentence ppproach"  of  Dai:iels  and  Griffin  re- 
fer to  United  States  v.  Dudley.  436  F.2d 
1057  (6th  Cir.  1971).  Other  circuus  have  also 
rejected  tliis  approach  of  sentence  review, 
even  where  they  felt  tlie  sentence  was  ex- 
cessive. See.  e.g..  United  States  v.  .Sanders. 
435  F.2d  683  (5th  Cir.  1970):  United  States 
v.  Slawson.  432  F.2d  109  (10th  Cir.  1970); 
United  States  v.  Follon.  407  F.2d  621  (7th 
Cir.).  cerr.  denied.  395  U.S.  908  (1969).  For  a 
general  view  of  how  Selective  Service  vio- 
lators are  beinc  sentenced  see:  Note.  A  Ju- 
dicial W'licel  of  Fort  line.  5  Colvm.  J.  L.  &  Soc. 
Paon.  164  (1969^:  Solomon.  Sentences  in  Se- 
lective Service  and  Incon'.c  Tax  Cases,  52 
F.R.D.  481  (1970). 

-Ill  Griffin,  the  appellant  v.as  in  the 
same  position  as  the  appellant  in  Danieh-, 
since  he  had  been  granted  a  conscientious 
objector  status  but  would  not  obey  an  order 
ol  the  draft  board,  but  would  obey  an  order 
of  a  judicial  body  directing  him  to  do  the 
same  work  as  did  the  draft  board.  In  McKin- 
ifi/.  while  the  appellant  had  not  been  grant- 
ed a  con.scieiitiotis  objector  status,  he  was 
e,t  all  times  willing  to  serve  in  a  noncoiiibat 
capacity. 

-'■  See  note  25  supra. 

-  On  appeal  McKinncy  was  remanded  by 
order  without  opinion  for  resentencing  in 
light  of  McDanicls.  United  States  v.  McKin- 
ney.  No.  71-1063  (6th  Cir.  Dec.  17.  1971). 

-■United  States  v.  Daniels.  446  F  2d  l'G7. 
(6th  Cir.  1971). 

■  337  U.S.  241  (19491. 
358  U.S.  576  (1959i. 

-446  F.2d  at  971. 
Id.  at  972. 

U.S.r.A.  Apr).  ?  462  (19G5i. 
337  U.S.  241   (1949). 
/rf.at  248n.  13. 
■337  U.S.  241   11949). 
358  U.S.  576  (1959). 
'  •  446  F.2d  at  969. 
"'337  U.S.  241  (1949  I. 
''  358  U.S   57G  (1959i. 
■  185  F.2d  807  (6th  Cir.  1950 ) . 
'  Id.  at  809. 

"  See  text  at  pp.  197-99  supra. 
■■'In  fact,  just  recently  the  Fourth  Circuit 
in  United  States  v.  Wilson.  450  F.  2d  495  (4th 
Cir.  1971 ) .  remanded  the  case  for  resentenc- 
ing v.liei*  tiie  three  year  sentence  imposed 
there  "may  h:ive  been  the  product  of  sheer 
inadvertence"  [id.  at  498]  on  the  part  of  the 
trial  judge,  in  that  he  may  have  overlooked 
the  fact  that  tlie  defendant  could  have  been 
sentenced  under  the  Federal  "i'outh  Correc- 
tion Act    18  use    ?;•  5005  5026  (1950i.  That 


Act  provides  for  special  consideration  in  sen- 
tencing youths  between  the  ages  of  22  and 
26.  Since  the  defendant  was  within  that  ace 
(.'roup  and  there  was  no  sliowing  that  the 
trial  judge  considered  it  when  scntencint; 
liim  the  court  of  appeals  vacated  the  sen- 
tence and  remanded  the  case. 
275  F.2d  325  (9th  Cir.  1960)  . 

'   Id.  at  .330  n.  10. 

'"  The  co-.tempt  cases  represent  a  special 
area  of  criminal  justice  and  administration. 
Appellate  courts  have  traditionally  had 
power  to  review  sentences  kii^en  lor  contempt 
because  tiie  imposition  of  a  contempt  cita- 
tion is  purely  within  tlie  discretionary  power 
of  the  district  courts  and  Congress  has  de- 
clared no  minimum  or  niaximvim  standards 
to  be  applied.  See  Green  v.  United  Slates, 
365  U.S.  165.  188  (1958).  Thus,  appellate 
courts  have  a  special  responsibility  in  this 
area  to  see  that  sentences  are  properly  im- 
posed and  on  several  occasions  they  have 
exercised  this  responsibility  to  reduce  con- 
tempt sentences  on  their  own  where 
they  felt  such  action  ■Ras  required.  See.  e.g.. 
"i'aies  v.  United  States,  356  US.  363  (1958): 
NiUa  V.  United  States.  352  U.S.  385  (1957)- 
United  States  v.  United  Mine  Workers.  33J 
U.S.  258  (1947):  Schnurnian  v.  United  States. 
379  F.2d  92  (DC.  Cir.  1967):  United  States  v. 
Levine.  288  F.2d  272  (  2d  Cir.  1961 ) . 

'In  two  cases  of  unusual  but  similar  cir- 
cumstances the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict cif  Columbia  imposed  a  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment  in  lieu  of  capital  punishment. 
Coleman  v.  United  States.  357  F.2d  563  (DC. 
Cir.  1965)  icn  banc):  Frady  v.  United  States, 
348  F.  2d  84  (DC.  Cir), 'corf,  denied.  382 
U.S.  909  (19G5).  However,  the  court  in  both 
of  these  cases  clearly  limited  their  decisions 
to  ihe  p.Trticular  facts. 

"  United  States  v.  McKinney.  427  F.2d  449 
(Gth  Cir.  1970):  and  United  States  v.  Grilfm. 
434F.2d740  (6th  Cir.  1970) . 

■  •  Tlie  Supreme  Court  does  have  some  su- 
pervisory power  o^er  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  in  the  federal  system,  but 
mis  pov.er  has  generally  been  limited  to  the 
formulation  of  rules  of  evidence.  Sec  McNablj 
V.  United  States,  318  U.S.  332  (1943).  His- 
torically, the  Court  has  declined  to  extend 
that  power  to  the  review  of  sentences'  im- 
posed in  the  district  courts  except  in  the 
contempt  cases.  For  a  further  discussion  r  f 
the  supervisory  power  in  this  area  see:  Note, 
What  i.<:  the  Proper  Scope  o;  Appellate  Re- 
ricw  of  Sentencing  75  Harv.  L.  Rev.  416,  417 
(1061):  Ncle.  Appellate  Rcvicu-  of  Scntenc- 
iuo  Procc'lurc.  74  Yale  L.J.  379,  385  (1964). 

•   28  U.S.C.  S  2106  (19G4). 
See  note  7  supra. 
See  note  8  siipra. 

That  Act  in  section  3  provided  that:  in 
case  of  an  affirmance  of  the  Judgment  of  the 
District  Court,  the  Circuit  Court  shall  pro- 
ceed to  pronounce  final  sentence  and  to 
av.ard  execution  thereon;  but  if  such  Judg- 
ment shall  be  reversed,  the  Circuit  Court 
may  proceed  with  tlie  trial  of  said  cause  dr 
novo  or  reniPiid  the  same  to  tlie  District 
Court  for  further  proceeding.  Act  of  March 
3.  1879.  20  Stat.  354. 

■-'■See.  E.g..  Appdlnte  Re  viae  of.  Ser.tcnccx. 
A  Sympoinnn  at  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  Stales  Court  of  Appeals  for  ihe 
Second  Circuit.  32  F.R.D.  249,  27  (1962)  (re- 
marks of  Judge  Sobelcfl):  Mueller,  Pcnologij 
on  Appeal:  Appellate  Revicic  of  Legal  but 
Escessive  Sentences,  15  Vand.  L.  Rev.  671 
(1962);  Sobeloff,  Tlic  Sentence  of  the  Court: 
Should  There  be  Appellate  Revieic?,  41 
A.B.A.J.  13  (1955):  Tydings,  Ensuring  Ra- 
tional Seuirnces  —  The  Ca.'^e  for  Appellate  Re- 
vieic. 53  J.  AM.  Jud.  Soc'v  68  (19G9).  But  see 
Brewster,  Appellate  Reiiew  of  Sentences.  40 
FR  D.  79  (1965). 

■■Sec  United  States  v.  Daniels,  319  F.  Supp. 
1061  (E.D.  Ky.  1970),  in  which  the  district 
judge  who  sentenced  and  resentenced  the 
defendant  in  this  case  discusses  Ivls  broad 
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«l!  jcretlorary  power  in  sentencing  and  how 
It  Is  unique  to  the  district  court. 

•'  See  United  States  v.  Wiley,  la-t  F.  Supp. 
688  (NJJ.  El.  1960),  in  which  the  dis- 
trict Judge  that  had  originally  sentenced  the 
dtfendant  in  United  States  v.  WUey.  278 
FPd  o\^0  i7ih  Cir.  1960»  reimposed  the  sAme 

fence  he  had  eiven  before  the  Seven-h 
c|-cMii   remanded  iho  cusC,  staling  that  he 

t  the  court  of  appeal's  action  in  remanfl- 
1I.C  the  case  for  resentencing  was  'an  un- 

tain  and  dangerous  precedent.  '  However, 
hd  later  su.-.pended  the  se.nrence  'out  of 
respect    for   the   Coiirt   of    AppeaU.  '    184   F- 

5  pp.  at  688.  , 
'  See  text  at  pp.  197-99  supra. 
'■'See    Appellate    Review    of    Sentences,    a 

.Sjmposmm  at  the  Judicial  Cunjerence  of  The 
ited  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sec- 
Circuit.  32  P.R.D.  249  (1962». 
'"  Congress    has    in    fact    recognized    that 
is  a  need  for  appellate  re-.iew  of  scn- 
In  certain  circumstances.  Under  ihe 
ized  Crime  Ac:  of  1970  there  is  an  e.x- 
provlsion  for  appellate  review  of  any 
Imposed  under  the  dangerous  of- 
sec-.ion   (18  U.S.C.A.    S  3575    (1970)) 
that  Act.  The  review  provision,  18  n.S.C-A. 
;;576  (1970)   allows  the  court  of  appeals  to 
the  sentence  imposed  under  section 
75  to  determine  -whether  the  procedure 
Employed  was  lawful,  the  finding  made  were 
erroneous,  or  the  sentencing  cour-.  s 
ion  was  abtised." 
"S.  2228,  92d  Cong,  1st  Sess.   (1971).  The 
.American  Bar  Association  has  a:-5o  propoeed 
bill  to  provide  for  the  appellate  review  of 
fences.   See   ABA   Project   on   Mn«iMtj>t 

FOR   (TKIMUJAI.  JCSTICT,   STAsn.«as 

TO  Appeioate  RrviEW  or  Sentenc- 
(App.  Draft  19C8K 
•■  Proposed  section  3742  .  c  i  of  S.  2228,  92-1 
1st  Se.ss.  ( 1971 ) . 
See  Bre^'>ter,  Appellate  Re-,  lew  of  >ier.- 
40  F.E.D.   79.    86-7    (1965).    But    cj. 
,  The  Sentencing  iloraxs.  and  a  Sug- 
ion    for   Reform.    3    CrisiX.    Bull.    365, 
(1967). 
"The  House  hasn't  proposed  such  legis- 
lon  for  review  of  sentences;   however.   It 
that  it  may  act  in  this  area.  Letter 
fr^m  'William  J.  Keating  to  author.  November 
3C,  1971. 

•S.  Kadish  &  SI.  PwtstN',  CHI^!IN.^L  L.\v7 

AJD    Its    Progresses.    1287    i2d    ed.    1969): 

ly  Bspoeito.  Jr.  Sentencing  Disparity:  Causes 

mtd    Curen.   CO   J.    Cri.m.   L.C.   and   PS.    182 

1969). 

Mr.  McCLELL.\N.  Mr.  Pie=;idcnt.  I  am 
gl^d  to  join  T\ith  the  dis:ingtiished  Seiia- 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska)  today 
the  introduction  of  S.  716,  which 
wt>uld  authorize  appellate  review  of  ex- 
sive  sentences.  In  the  last  few  years, 
h*  and  I  have  labored  hard  together  in 
tY  e  criminal  justice  field  on  a  number  of 
proposals,  often,  I  am  pleased  to  note, 
SI  ccessfuUy.  I  am  hopeful  that^this  idea, 
tqo,  so  long  championed  by  the  Seiiator, 

n  .someday  become  law. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  interest  in  the 
wed  for  appellate  review  of  sentences 
b<  -gan  \vjth  my  experience  in  the  investi- 
?;  tion  of  organized  crime  as  part  of  the 
w  )rk  of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Ii  vestigations.  I  know  from  long  experi- 
ci.ce  what  it  is  to  assault  entrenched 
tiiminal  syndicates  only  to  see  years  of 
d<dicated  investigation  obtaining  le:^s 
liiaa  maximum  results. 

One  of  the  worst  gangsters  we  uncov- 
eied  in  my  years  as  chairman  of  the 

6  ;nate  Labor-Rackets  Investigations 
WW  Anthony  Corallo.  A  captain  in  one 
ol  New  York's  five  mafia  '•families."  Co- 
rsIlG  won  his  nickname  of  "Tony  Ducki  " 
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because  he  always  managed  to  duck  the 
law.  One  exception  was  a  1941  narcotics 
conviction,  which,  however,  got  him  only 
6  months.  Our  hearing  record  showed 
how  Corallo  helped  Jinimy  Hoffa  gain 
control  of  New  York  City's  140,000 
Teamsters  by  bringing  in  40  hoodlums — 
with  records  of  178  arrests  and  77  con- 
viction.s  of  crimes  ranging  from  extor- 
tion to  murder — to  intimidate  the  rank- 
and-file  raembersliip. 

By  1962.  Corallo  was  convicted  under 
the  Federal  antiracketeering  statute — 
18  'U.S.C.  :;  1952.  He  had  conspired  to  pay 
a  S'35,000  bribe  to  a  New  York  judge  and 
an  a.s.si.-,tf!nt  U.S.  attorney  to  "fix"  a 
friend's  sentence  for  a  $100,000  bank- 
ruptcy fraud.  Yet  v,'licn  Corallo's  sentence 
v.as  handed  down,  he  drew  only  2  years, 
instead  of  the  maximum  5 -year  term — 
despite  his  public  record  as  a  vicious 
racketeer.  Of  the  2  years,  he  actually 
served  only  IS  months,  and  in  1968.  Fed- 
eral investigators  publicly  stated.  Corallo 
and  his  gangster  associates  were  once 
again  controlling  at  least  seven  of  the  56 
Tean-Lsters  locals  in  tlie  New  York  area, 
forcing  millions  of  consumers  to  pay  hid- 
den tribute. 

In  June  1968.  Corallo  stood  before  the 
.same  Federal  judge,  this  time  convicted 
under  the  same  Federal  antiracketeering 
statute  for  loan-sharking  a  financially 
pressed  New  York  City  water  commis- 
sioner. Corallo.  thi-ough  the  loan-shark 
de^l.  had  been  able  to  airange  and  share 
a  $40,000  kickback  on  a  city  contract. 
Nevertheless,  although  he  specifically  re- 
called the  1962  sentence  he  had  given 
Corallo,  the  judge  gave  Corallo  only  3 
years,  instead  of  the  ma.ximum  5-year 
sentence. 

It  was  in.-tances  such  as  this  that  lead 
me  to  introduce  and  fight  for  the  Or- 
ganir^ed  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970,  title  X 
of  whiclr  authorized  increased  sentences 
in  racketeer  prosecutions  and  appellate 
review  by  the  prosecution  as  well  as  the 
defense  to  reexamine  the  imposition  or 
the  failure  to  impose  such  sentence.s — 
18  U.S.C.  5  3576.  And  I  note  that  the  dis- 
tingui-ihed  Senator  from  Nebraska  sup- 
ported me  in  this  effort. 

Indeed,  I  am  proud  that  my  efforts  in 
behalf  of  title  X  that  also  merited  the 
support  of  si'ch  distinguished  bodies  as 
the  American  Bar  Association — testi- 
mony of  Edward  L.  Wright,  hearings  be- 
fore Subcommittee  No.  5.  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  House  of  Representatives 
91st  Conere.ss.  second  session,  serial  No. 
27,  pages  696-701.  1970— and  that  it  is 
now  one  of  the  tools  available  to  aggres- 
sive prosecutor.s  in  the  fight  against  or- 
ganized crime. 

Nevertheless.  I  recognize  that  appellate 
review  has  another  dimension.  Statistics 
made  available  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Ci-iminal  Laws  and  Procedm'es  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative OfRce  of  the  U.S.  Coui'ts  and 
analyzed  by  the  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
shocking  sentence  disparity.  The  studies 
made  available  to  us,  in  broad  outline,  in- 
dicated the  following: 

TTie  study  fomid  'Jiat  variations  in  sen- 
tencing, both  in  type  and  lengtii,  among 
the  Federal  district  coui'ts  for  a  series  of 
designated  offenses  were  substantial. 
Specifkially,  the  analysis  found  that  the 


type  of  sentence — prison  or  probation — 
given  defendants  and  the  length  of  sen- 
tence were  not  consistent  among  dis- 
tricts for  all  crimes  analyzed. 

Another  assumption,  verified  by  the 
study,  is  that  for  the  Federal  crimes, 
prior  record  has  the  most  effect  on  ■varia- 
tions in  sentencing  among  the  defendant 
characteristics  available  for  study.  In 
particular,  the  analysis  foimd  that  the 
type  of  sentence  given  defendants  with 
no  prior  record  varies  as  significantly 
among  the  districts  as  that  for  defend- 
ants w  ith  prior  prison  records,  while  the 
variation  among  the  districts  was  signi- 
ficantly less  for  defendants  with  prior 
probation  and  .suspended  records  and 
prior  juvenile  records. 

Nevertheless,  the  length  of  sentence 
given  defendants  with  no  prior  record, 
prior  prison  record,  and  prior  proba- 
tion and  suspended  record  was  not  con- 
sistent amon-  the  districts  for  nearly 
every  crime  analyzed.  The  length  of  sen- 
tence given  defendants  with  prior  juve- 
nile records  also  lacked  ccmsistency 
among  the  districts  for  half  of  the  crimes 
analyzed. 

The  study  f oimd  for  the  Federal  crimes 
studied  that  nationt^ide,  regardless  of 
circuit,  defendants  with  certain  back- 
ground characteristics  were  more  likely 
to  receive  prison  sentences  than  others, 
for  nearly  everj'  crime  analyzed. 

Men  received  prison  sentences  more 
often  than  women.  In  fact,  the  ayerage 
prison  percentages  for  men  were  nearly 
double  those  for  women  in  eight  of  the 
ten  crimes  analyzed. 

Those  over  age  35  had  higher  prison 
percentages  than  those  between  21  and 
35,  which  in  turn  had  higher  prison  per- 
centages than  those  under  21. 

Defendants  with  appointed  coimscl 
had  higher  prison  percentages  than  de- 
fendants with  private  counsel. 

Black  defendants  had  higher  prison 
peixentages  than  white  defendants.  The 
black  and  whites  varied  from  2  to  23  per- 
centage points  for  all  but  transportation 
of  forged  securities  and  income  tax  vio- 
lation, where  the  differences  were  1  and 
5  percent  in  the  other  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  differences 
of  age  and  sex  may  warrant  some  differ- 
ences in  treatment  at  the  time  of  sen- 
tence. But  it  is  diflRcult  to  justify  dis- 
parity based  on  poveity  or  race. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  that  tl-ie  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  and  I  have  intro- 
duced today  squarely  raises  the  issue 
whether  or  not  some  sort  of  appellate 
review  similar  to  that  now  provided  by 
18  U.S.C.  §  3576  ought  not  be  extended 
across  the  board  in  Federal  prosecutions. 
In  its  present  form,  S.  716  would  be 
hmited  to  review  in  behalf  of  the  defend- 
ant and  sentences  could  be  reviewed  only 
for  excessiveness.  I  note  that  this  is  the 
form  in  which  it  passed  the  Senate  as 
S.  1540  in  the  90th  Congres",  and  I  sup- 
port it  as  far  as  it  goes. 

But  I  have  joined  in  its  introduction 
primaiily  with  the  idea  that  it  may  serve 
as  a  vehicle  for  discussion.  Befoie  I  could 
support  its  enactment  I  would  want  to 
make  its  provisions  more  even  banded. 
They  should  be  extended  to  provide  for 
prosecutor  appeal  and  the  increase  Of  in- 
adeqiiate  sentences.  Our  hearings  on  the 
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bill,  scheduled  to  begin  soon,  should  con- 
sider these  amendments  carefully. 

Neither  of  these  two  extensions  would 
be  fundamentally  at  odds  with  the  bill  as 
the  Senator  from  Nebiaska  has  supported 
it  in  the  past,  and  I  miderstand  he  would 
be  receptive  to  considering  its  proce.s.sing 
with  these  goals  in  mind. 

I  would  also  want  to  consider  if  there 
could  not  be  some  safeguards  built  into 
It  to  screen  out  frivolous  appeals.  We 
must  be  earful  that  we  do  not  overload 
our  courts.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
keep  our  perspective.  We  must  not  refa^e 
to  do  justice  for  a  lack  of  courts.  Court 
congestion  is  a  reason  to  move  with  care. 
It  is  not  a  reason  to  fail  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
perserverance  in  behalf  of  justice  and 
fairness  in  sentencing  in  the  criminal 
jastice  field. 

I  am  proud  to  a.ssociate  m>.self  with 
his  efforts. 


By   Mr.   WEICKER    <for   himself 

and  Mr.  Gurney)  : 

S.  717.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  bread  tax 

on   1973   wheat  crops.  Referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Agiicultm-e  and  Forestry. 

REPEAL   OF    THE    BRE.\D    TAX 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  Introducing  legi.slation  to  abolish 
the  75  cent-per-bushel  certificate  tax  on 
wheat,  a  tax  which  has  increased  the  cost 
of  bread  by  almost  2  cents  a  loaf. 

This  measiue  would  terminate  the  so- 
called  bread  tax,  as  of  July  1  of  this  year. 
Under  present  law,  this  excise  tax,  which 
last  year  amounted  to  over  50  percent  of 
the  market  value  of  wheat,  would  con- 
tinue until  July  1,  1974.  Of  all  Federal 
excise  taxes,  I  know  of  none  tliat  even 
approaches  50  percent  of  the  commodity 
value.  Without  question,  tliis  is  one  of  the 
most  excessive  and  regressive  of  all  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes;  but  an  even  more  im- 
fortimate  aspect  is  that  it  hits  hardest 
at  those  who  have  the  least  ability  to 
bear  its  burden. 

j  Of  foremost  concern,  there  is  the 
/impact  of  this  tax  on  the  American  con- 
/  sumer,  already  overburdened  by  food 
prices.  Ironically,  the  tax  applies  only  on 
wheat  for  food  uses — like  bread  and 
flour — and  not  on  wheat  for  feed.  Pigs 
and  poultry  get  a  better  tax  break  on 
their  food  than  people. 

In  addition,  the  bread  tax  has  all  the 
earmarks  of  an  anti-anti-poverty  pro- 
gram. The  effect  of  this  tax  Is,  of  course, 
passed  on  to  the  consumer — especially 
should  bakeries  be  forced  out  of  business 
by  a  resulting  profit  squeeze.  Department 
of  Agriculture  statistics  show  clearly 
that  wheat  flour  constmiption  goes  up 
shai'ply  as  family  income  goes  dowii, 
dramatically  illustrating  tlie  regressive 
natm-e  of  this  tax. 

Home  use  of  wheat  products  per  person  per 

week 

(In  pounds] 

Annual  income  per  family:  U.S.  average 

Under  $2,000 3.83 

$2,000  to  $2,999 3.15 

$3,000  to  $3.999 2.84 

$4,000  to  $4.999 2.59 

$5,000  to  $5.999 2.58 

$6,000  to  $7.999 2.46 

$8,000  to  $9,999 2.29 
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Consinncr  f^'ir^div.g  for  vhcnt  proditcfs 
I  I.'i  percent] 
Annua;  income  per  family; 

Under  $2.000 6.6 

S2.000   lo   $2901) 5.9 

j.i.000  to   $3.099 5.8 

$4,UU0   to   $4,999 _  5.  i 

iaOOO   to  *5,9ii9 5.1 

$6,000  to  $7,999 4  S 

5^8,000  to  $9,999 4.6 

The  time  ha.-^  cle.",ily  come  lor  tlie  Cor- 
gress  to  take  this  step  to  help  low-in- 
come consumer.s — a  delay  will  mean  a 
$400  million  buixien  lor  those  lea^i  able 
to  ppy  for  tiieir  daily  bread. 

Finally,  thi.s  imique  wheat  certificate 
tax  imi^osGs  an  tuidue  burden  upon  the 
independent  bakeries  strurrgling  to  sur- 
vive under  an  economic  squee.-'c  cf  rising 
co.sts  and  controlled  prices.  The  exten- 
sion of  this  extraordinary  tax  will  mpafi 
a  loss  of  hundreds  of  jobs  and  threaten 
the  economic  viability  of  small  bal'crs. 
The  Milling  and  Baking  News,  on  Decem- 
ber 5,  1972,  published  a  li.3t  of  35  whcle- 
.sale  bakeries  that  had  closed  iii  the  past 
year  for  economic  reasons. 

A  letter  I  received  recently  from 
Robert  L.  Schaus.  of  the  Reymond  Bak- 
ing Co.  in  Waterbuiy.  Conn.,  illustrates 
tliis  problem.  As  Mr.  Schaus  points  out: 

Our  br.kery  has  sxiflered  to  xhi  eMi-^nt  o: 
an  additional  $5,000.00  per  week  for  increased 
flonr  cost.s  without  prl^e  relief.  V\'h!je  we 
have  the  1l'£;!i1  riiiht  to  increase  our  price:;, 
we  cannot  do  so  beon-ire  of  the  competition 
of  Tier  I  (for  w.Tcro  and  price  control  pur- 
poses) comp.Tnie.i  av.'io  cannot  increase  pr  ces 
because  of  Tier  I  limitation.^  under  lUe 
present  Price  Commission  Guidelines. 

Clearlj-,  we  do  not  want  the  Reymond 
Baking  Co..  or  any  other  bakery,  to  raise 
prices.  Rather,  we  should  remove  the 
75  cent-per-bushel  certificate  tax  on 
wheat.  Tills  would  not  affect  consumers, 
or,  for  that  matter,  payments  to  wheat 
farmers.  Under  present  law.  90  percent 
of  the  funds  for  farm  payments  come 
from  general  revenue,  and  10  percent 
come  from  the  bread  tax.  Enactment  of 
my  bill  would  simply  mean  that  all  farm 
payments  would  come  from  general 
revenues. 

Mi-.  President.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
act  quickly  on  this  measure,  as  a  respon- 
sible, fair,  and  necessary  step  to  offset 
the  increased  costs  of  flour  caused  by 
the  recent  Russian  wheat  deal,  and  to 
protect  om"  consumers,  independent 
bakeries,  and  low-income  people.  I  ask 
unanlmoas  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  717 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Ser.ate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  section  379€  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended 
by  the  Pood  and  Agricultural  Act  of  1970, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "1971 . 
1972.  and  1973  crops  of  wheat"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '1971  and  1972  crops  of 
wheat". 


By   Mr.   JACKSON    'for    liimself 

and  Mr.  Fannin)   ^by  request)  : 

S.  721.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 


tions for  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Coriiiiiittce  on  Ii.- 
lerior  and  Insular  .■\i!a;r.--. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Presider".  on  he- 
halt  of  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insuk.r 
Affairs  <Mr.  F.AN'aN>  anu  my.self.  I  yc::d 
to  the  dcok  for  appropria.te  refeicncc  a 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  li;? 
Indian  Claims  Comnii-ssion  for  fiscc  1 
J  ear  1974,  and  for  other  purposes.. 

Mr.  President,  liiis  bill  was  subimttLci 
and  recon'imended  b;-  the  Ciiairman  of 
the  Ir.dinn  Claim.s  Commi.-sion  and  I  a-k 
una'nimous  consent  thai  the  bill  and  let- 
ter accompanying  this  draft  proposal  Lc 
::rinted  in  full  in  the  Rlcord  at  lhi> 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  piiiiled  i.i  lh>.- 
Rlcof.d,  as  follows: 

S.  721 

A  biU  to  autiicnze  .ijipropriauonb  :or  the  Ii:- 

dian    Claims    Commission    for    IjscrI    year 

1974,  and  for  other  purpose^ 

Be  it    enacted    by   the  Senate  mid   Uout- 

of  iJeprcie/i/atiifs  of  the  United  States  cf 

Ar.ierica  in  Congrtf3  as-cmblcd.  That  there 

is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  oVi'. 

the   provision.?   of   the  Indian   Claim.«;  Com- 

niis.sion    .^ct.    25    USC.    8  70,    d.irlnir    fi.sr.'.l 

years   1974.   1975.   1976.  and   1977  such   sum. 

as  niav  be  necessary  to  complete  the  pri  - 

tr.iin  of  t!;c  Indian  C!ai:r..',  C mimi'aion 


lNDL\N  Claims  CoMMisETON. 
Washington,  DC.  Jonnarp  ?9  ;«»r? 
Hon.  SriRO  T.  .^GNEw. 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C. 

DE.\n  Mr.  PBEsiDErcT:  Enclof-ed  is  a  pro- 
po.=cd  bill  To  authorize  appropriations  fc.r 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  for  other  purposes.'  We  recom- 
mend that  tlie  proposed  bill  be  -introducea 
and  referred  to  the  appropriate  committ-c 
for  consideration,  and  we  recommend  thst  • 
be  enacted. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1974  APPROPRMTIOV 
ArTHORlZ.ITION 

The  legi.slation  under  which  the  Indiaji 
Claim.s  Commission  conducts  Its  program. 
the  Indiam  Claims  Commission  Act.  r.  > 
.-.mended.  25  USC.  ?  70e  ( ]972> ,  states  "There 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
necessary  expenses  oi  tlie  Commission  no- 
to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1973.  anti 
appropriations  lor  succeeding  fiscal  year- 
shall  be  made  only  to  the  extent  hcreait" - 
authorized  by  Act  of  Concress."  In  order 
to  meet  fiscal  years  1PT4  th"rourh  1977  pro- 
gram requirements,  we  propose  that  apprf^- 
priations  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessar- 
be  authorized.  There  is  limnediate  need  for 
enactment  of  thus  authorL-^ation  in  order  ur 
work  to  proceed  during  the  next  fiscal  yea; 

FISCAL  YEARS  I97S,  1976,  AND  1977 

Tlie  Commission  is  determined  to  continue 
its  program  toward  completing  all  its  work  bv 
April  10,  1977,  a  proeram  approved  by  the 
Congress  iu  extending  the  Indian  Claini- 
ConmiiSoion  last  year.  Public  Law  92-265.  86 
Stat.  114.  In  addition  to  tlie  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1974,  we  are  also  requestinq 
authorization  for  the  b.ilai.ce  of  the  Com- 
mission's work  life.  Problems  of  recruitmeii: 
and  retention  in  an  agency  where  only  shor-. 
tenure  can  be  expected  wuuld  be  compound- 
ed by  the  uncertiiinties  introduced  by  yearr. 
authorizations.  Full  oversight  by  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  will  be  a.s- 
sured  by  the  required  submission  of  progres 
report.s  as  presently  prov  ided  by  law. 

1  he  OfRce  of  iranagcmer.t  r.r.d  Budget  has 
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?.cijised  that  this  proposed  legislatiou  is  coll- 
ie one  with  the  Administration's  ohjectlves. 
Sincerely  yours. 
Jerome  K.  Kutken-bai-l.  Chairman. 

closure. 


By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Younc  >  : 
723.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Health  Care  Deliverj',  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mi  tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
\i  roNAL  iNSTmriE  of  health  c\nF  delivehv 

ACT 

^r.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  1  Senators  Dominick,  Hathaway,  Javits. 
Pa!  tore,  Stevens,  Young,  and  myself,  I 
Int-oduce  a  bill  to  establish  a  new  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery, 
measure  is  identical  to  S.  S329, 
ijch  I  Introduced  last  year.  This  meas- 
as  my  colleagues  know,  was  incor- 
poijated  substantially  as  introduced  as 
V  of  S.  3327,  the  Health  Mainte- 
'  Organization  and  Resource  Devel- 
opi^ent  Act,  which  passed  the  Senate 
year,  although  it  was  modified  to 
cook-dinate  with  the  Quality  Assurance 
Coiimission.  Since  no  final  action  was 
takm  by  the  House  on  its  legislation  to 
enc  Durage  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, this  measure  must  now  be  reintro- 
duc  ed. 
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.  Pre.sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
;  that  the  complete  te.xt  of  the  bill  be 
ted  in  its  entirety  at  this  i.oint  in 
Record. 
here  being  no  objection   the  bill  was 

ordfered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 

foHpws: 

S.    723 

A   bill   to  establish   a  Nation.il   Institute   oi" 
th  Care  Delivery,  and  for  other  pv.r- 


H(alt 
p(  ses 


it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
•esentatives  of  the  United  Stales  of  Amer- 
Congress  assemb'.cd. 

SHORT   TITLf 

ICTION  1.  This  Act  shall  be  known  as  the 
i3nal   Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery 
)f  1973. 

nNDlNCS   AND   DECXAnATION   OF   POLICY 

2.    (a)    The  Congress  of   the   United 
flnds — 
I    that  the  United  States  faces  a  crisis 
alth  care; 

I  that  health  care  costs  have  increased 
e  last  five  years  twice  as  fast  as  the  sea- 
;ost  of  living; 

that  there  e.\i.--ts  an  acute  shortage  and 

istributlon  of  physician  and  other  med- 

■nanpower  In  Inner  city  and  rural  iirea  =  ; 

I  that  millions  of  America-.is  do  not  have 

is  to  quality  health  care: 

iha:   since  World   War  If   the   Uni'cd 

has  invested  approximately  $20,000- 

(00    in    biomedical    research,    and    that 

Investment    has    resulted    not    only    in 

recognltioii  of  the  preemirer.ee  of  bio- 

:al   research  in   the  United  States,  but 

produced  many,  often   'pec taculra-,  ad- 

s  in  medical  science; 

that  during  the  same  period  compara- 
■  few  resources  were  inve.~ted  to  deliver 
iscoverles  of  medical  re^earcli  and  tech- 
;y  to  otir  citizens; 

that  the  American  public  is  concerned 

the  gap  between   the   knowledge   and 
Uitles  of  medical  science  and  what  Is 
;red  to  the  patient,  and  that  this  Is  a 
of   public   discontentmeiit    and   dis- 
actlon; 


c; 


■.pa  )Uitles 


(8)  that  signiflcant  changes  regarding  the 
health  care  system  have  been  proposed  and 
may  be  Implemented  in  the  near  future; 

(9)  that  the  potential  costs  and  benefits 
associated  with  the  various  proposals  are 
largely  unknown;  and 

( 10)  that,  inadeciuate  attention,  emphasis, 
and  resources  have  been  devoted  to  health 
policy  analysis  and  health  care  delivery. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Institute  of  Health  Care  De- 
livery and  regional  and  special  emphasis 
centers  to  improve  health  care  delivery  and 
to  help  speed  the  delivery  of  the  benefits  of 
medical  science  and  the  scientific  dlscoverv 
system  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  title  X  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

"TITLE     XI— NATIONAL     INSTITUTE     OF 
HEALTH  CARE  DELIVERY 

■•DEFINmONS 

'Src.  1101.  For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(1)  the  term  'health  care  delivery"  In- 
cludes all  aspects  and  interrelationships  of 
the  organization,  financing,  and  provision  of 
direct  health  services  to  Individuals,  families, 
and  groups  for  the  purposes  of  prevention, 
cure,  rehabilitation,  restoration,  and  maUite- 
nance  of  function,  and  related  health  services 
ecsential  to  good  health. 

"ESTABLISHMENT   OF   IN-STITUTE 

"Sec.  1102.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
In  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  National  Institute  of  Health  Care 
Delivery.  The  Institute  sliail  carry  out  a 
miUcidisciplinary  research  and  development 
program  to  improve  delivery  of  health  care 
services  and  shall  be  the  principal  Govern- 
ment agency  for  improvement  of  health  caie 
in  the  United  Slates. 

•  Toi  The  Institute  .-hall  be  headed  by  a 
Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  bv  the 
President,  bv  and  with  the  advice  rnd  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
There  shall  be  In  ihe  Institute  a  Deputy 
Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  tiic 
Presldenr,  b;.  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent Oi"  the  S-;-nate.  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  Deputy  Director  shall  perform  "such 
functions  as  the  Director  may  prescribe  and 
shall  be  the  Acting  Director  during  the  ab- 
seticc  or  disability  of  the  Director  or  in  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of  Direc- 
tor. Upon  tlie  expiration  of  his  term,  the 
Du-ector  and  Deputy  Director  shall  continue 
to  serve  until  his  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed and  has  qualified. 

"(C)  Tlie  Director  is  anth.orized  to  appoint 
within  the  Institute  not  to  exceed  four  As- 
sistant Directors. 

"FUNCTIONS   oy   TITE    INSTITUTE 

"Sec,  1103.  (a  I  It  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Insiifute  to  pursue  methods  and  oppor- 
tunities to  Improve  and  advance  the  effec- 
tiveness, efficiency,  and  quality  of  health  care 
delivery  in  the  States,  regions,' and  communi- 
ties of  the  United  States,  through  initiation 
and  suppori  of  studies,  research,  experimen- 
tation, de'.elopment.  demonstration,  and 
evaluation  of,  but  nor  limited  to,  the  follow- 
ing areas  and  subjects — 

"ill  the  existing  health  care  system,  em- 
phasizing means  a:d  methods  to  Improve 
such  system  and  the  devising  and  testing  of 
alternative  delivery  systems; 

"(2)  health  care  svstems  and  subsystems 
in  States,  reaions,  and  communities  Which 
give  special  attention  to  the  effective  com- 
bination and  coordination  of  public  and  pri- 
vate methods  or  systems  for  health  care 
delivery; 

"(3)  preventive  medicine  and  the  tech- 
niques and  technology,  incltidin.:^  multi- 
phasic screening  and  testing,  to  iniprive  the 
early  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases. 
particularly  for  preschool  children; 

"(4)  systems  ;:nd  technical  components  of 
emergency  health  "are  and  services  (includ- 


ing- a;  hast  one  experimental  statewide  heli- 
copter transportation  emergency  care  sys- 
tem), which  utilize,  where  possible,  the  skills 
of  returning  military  corpsmen; 

"(5)  systems  and  components  cf  ru;;a 
health  services; 

"(6)  the  development  of  policy  with  respect 
to  long-term  care,  particularly"  for  mentally 
and  physically  handicapped  Individuals  and 
senior  citizens,  with  special  emphasis  on 
alternatives  to  institutionalization,  including 
the  use  of  home  health  aides; 

"(7)  methods  to  meet  the  Nation's  medical 
manpower  requirements,  including  new  types 
of  manpower  and  their  utUlzation  and  the  ' 
extent   to   which   tasks  performed   by  phy-     \ 
sicians  and  other  health  professionals  may  be      ' 
safely     delegated     to     other     appropriately 
trained  individuals  in  both  new  and  existent 
health  occupations; 

" (3 )  continuing  education  and  the  explora- 
tion  of  programs  and  methods  to  help  health 
professionals  to  stay  abreast  of  current  de- 
velopments and  to  maintain  professional 
excellence; 

"(9)  health  manpower  credentialing,  licetis- 
ing,  and  certification; 

"(10)  the  medical  malpractice  problem, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  quality  care,  the 
practice  of  'defensive  medicine'  and  added 
costs  to  the  public; 

"ill)  programs  for  educating  health  man- 
power and  the  accreditation  of  such  educa- 
tion programs; 

"112)  application  of  all  forms  of  technology. 
in.cluding  computers  and  other  electronic 
devices,  in  health  care  delivery; 

•■'131  the  efficiency,  management,  an;! 
til  ilization  of  new  and  existing  health  care  oi 
facilities  including  studies  of  admission. 
practices  and  examination  of  cost-finding 
techniques; 

"(14)  the  development  of  tools  and  me'h- 
ods  to  improve  planning,  management,  ami 
decisionmaking  in  the  health  care  system; 

"(15)  the  development  of  information  1:  v 
which  quality,  efficiency,  and  cost  of  heullh 
care  may  be  measured;  " 

"i  16)  the  development  of  uniform  accouiu- 
ing  practices,  financial  reporting,  aitd  uni- 
form health  records; 

"(17)  the  development  and  testing  of 
incentive  payment  mechanisms  that  reward 
efficiency  in  health  care  delivery  withou: 
compromising  the  quality  of  care; 

■•(181  the  needs  of  individuals,  families. 
and  groups  for  health  care  and  related  serv- 
ices, emphasizing  the  various  life  styles, 
Incli'ding  environmental,  recreational,  and 
nutritional  factors  that  bear  on  an  Indi- 
vidual's health;  Identification  of  those  factors 
affecting  acceptance  and  utilization  of  health 
care  and  related  services;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  materials  and  methods 
communicating  to  the  public  the  Importance 
cf  pergonal  decisions  and  actions  on  health: 
"(19)  the  economics  of  health  care  and 
related  services,  and  the  impact  of  the  totrl 
system  of  health  care  delivery  and  related 
services  upon  the  standards  of  living  and  tlte 
general  stability  of  the  national  economy; 

••(20)  proposals  for  the  financing  of  health 
care,  including  the  potential  cost  and  bene- 
fits, and  their  impact  on  the  health  care 
sysiem; 

"(21)  concepts  and  data  essential  to  for- 
mation of  a  factual  basis  for  national  health 
policies;  and 

"(22)  the  effects  on  health  care  delivery 
cf  ttio  organization,  functions,  and  Interre- 
lationships of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  programs  concerned 
with  planning,  organization,  and  financing 
of  health  care  delivery.  " 

"(b)  The  Institute  shall  (1)  develop  meth- 
ods for.  and  support  of,  training  of  indi- 
viduals to  plan  and  conduct  research,  devel- 
opment, demonstrations,  and  evaluation  of 
health  care  delivery  and  related  services;  (2) 
provide  technical  assistance  and  development 
of  methods  for  the  transfer  of  new  knowledge. 
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compo'tents.  and  systems  to  public  at.d  pri- 
vate agencies,  programs,  institutions,  and 
iadivlduals  engaged  in  the  hnprovement  of 
i  ealth  cate  delivery;  (3)  collaborate  with 
rovcrnmciits  and  private  c^-'re  in.stltutions 
and  programs  in  foreign  countries  for  the  ex- 
i  haijge  of  iuformaiion  and  support  of  re- 
;^oarch,  experiiueuts,  dL'monstrutions,  ai'.d 
trauiliig  in  order  to  advance  health  care  de- 
livery in  the  United  States  and  cooperating 
nations. 

"(c)  The  Institute  shall  evaluate  the  qual- 
ify, effectiveness,  and  eaiclency  of  Federal 
health  programs,  including  titles  V,  XVTII, 
;ind  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(d)  In  improving  the  delivery  of  health 
rare  to  the  Nation's  citizens.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  transfer  to  the  Institute  such 
funds  as  may  be  necessary  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 513  of  this  Act. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE   PROVISIONS 

"Sec,  1104,  fa)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  the  Director  is  au- 
thorized to— 

"(1)  make  grants  to  States,  political  subdi- 
visions, universities,  hospitals,  and  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies.  Institu- 
tions, or  organizations  for  projects  for  the 
conduct  of  research  and  development,  exper- 
iments, sttidies,  demonstrations,  and  train- 
ing of  individuals  to  plan  and  conduct  such 
projects; 

"(2)  make  contracts  with  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations  for 
the  conduct  of  research  and  development, 
fxperUnents,  studies,  demonstrations,  and 
the  tralnhig  of  Individuals  to  plan  and  exe- 
cute such  contracts; 

"(3)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
the  personnel  of  the  Institute  In  accordance 
■with  chapter  51  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  except  that  (A)  to  the  extent  that  the 
Director  deems  such  action  necessary  to  re- 
cruit men  and  women  of  exceptional  talent, 
he  may  establish  the  entrance  grades  for 
personnel  at  a  level  of  two  grades  higher  than 
the  grade  level  provided  for  such  personnel 
under  the  General  Schedule  established  by 
such  title  and  fix  their  compensation  accord- 
ingly, and  (B)  to  the  extent  that  the  Director 
deems  such  action  necessary  to  the  discharge 
of  his  responsibilities,  he  may  appoint  per- 
sonnel of  the  Institute  without  regard  to 
civil  service  or  classification  laws,  except  that 
personnel  appointed  under  such  laws  do  not 
exceed  at  any  one  time  one-third  of  the 
number  of  full-time  regular  technical  or  pro- 
fessional employees  of  the  Institute; 

"(4)  make,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and 
amend  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  fttnctlons  vested  In  him 
or  m  the  Institute  and  delegate  authority 
to  any  officer  or  employee  under  his  direc- 
tion or  his  supervision; 

"(5)  acquire  (by  purchase,  lease,  con- 
demnation, or  otherwise)  construct.  Im- 
prove, repair,  operate,  and  maintain  research 
and  other  necessary  facilities  and  equipment 
and  related  accommodations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, and  such  other  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty (including  patents)  as  the  Director 
deems  necessary; 

"(6)  to  acqtiire  by  lease  or  otherwise  from 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  build- 
ings or  parts  of  buildings  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  commvinlties  located  adjacent 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the 
Institute  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years 
without  regard  to  the  Act  of  March  3,  1877; 
"(7)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code; 

"(8)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  commit- 
tees composed  of  such  private  citizens  and 
officials  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise  him 
with  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  title; 
"(9)  utUlze  with  their  confient  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel.  Information,  and 


facilities  of  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  agencies  with  or  wlthctit  reiraburse- 
n;c-it  therefor; 

"(10)  accept  volv.ntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services  notwlthstatiding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  6t;5(.b)  of  title  31,  United 
St.itesCodc; 

"(11)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money,  or  property,  real  or 
per::o:u.l,   mixed,   t-tiiiimie   or   Intangible; 

"(!2)  allocate  and  expend  or  transfer  to 
ci.Ler  Federal  agencies  for  expenditure  ftincl.-; 
made  available  under  tliis  title  as  he  deenva 
necessary; 

"(13)  esiabliih  within  the  Institute  such 
f.«ices  and  pioccdures  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  provide  for  t'ue  greatest  possible  coordi- 
iiution  of  aciiviiies  under  this  title  •»,r„h  re- 
lated research  and  development  activitits 
teing  cart-ied  on  by  other  public  and  privo*.? 
fi:e!'.cies  and  cr^ianlzalions:   and 

'••(U)  take  such  other  actions  cs  may  be 
r.  quired  for  the  acconiplisliment  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  thl.s  title. 

"(b)  Upon  requests  made  by  tlie  Direc«or. 
each  Federal  agency  Is  autlior'.^ed  and  di- 
rected to  make  Its  services,  equipment,  per- 
ronncl,  facilities,  Information,  atid  statls+lcs 
available,  to  the  great^est  practicable  extent, 
consistent  vd'h  other  laws,  to  the  Institute 
in  the  performance  of  Its  functions  with  cr 
■.•■.•j'hout  reimbursement. 

'•(c)  Each  member  of  a  committee  ?p- 
pciuted  purstiant  to  paragraph  i8)  of  subjec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  who  is  not  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
receive  an  am.ount  equal  to  the  maxlmtun 
daily  rate  prescribed  for  GS  18  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
each  day  he  is  engaged  In  the  actual  pf-r- 
forniance  of  his  dtities  including  traveltime. 
All  member.^,  shall  be  reimbur.sed  for  travel, 
tub.ilntence.  and  nece,s.sary  expenses  Iv.cnrrcd 
it  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
'compensation 
■Sec.  1105.  (a)  Section  5315  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph ; 

'•'(95)  Director,  National  Institute  of 
Ilpalth  Care  Delivery,' 

•■(b)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  '(131)  Deputy  Director,  National  Institute 
of  Eealth  Care  Dehvery.' 

■JOINT  waiver  funding  ax.ttuop.ity 
'Sec.  1106.  'Where  funds  are  advanced  for 
a  single  project  by  more  than  one  Federal 
agency  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  may  act  for  all  In 
administering  the  funds  advanced  and  a  sin- 
gle non-Ftederal  share  requirement  may  be 
established  according  to  the  proportion  of 
the  ftinds  advanced  by  each  Federal  agency. 
The  Director  may  order  any  such  agency  to 
■waive  any  technical  grant  or  contract  re- 
quirement vthlch  Is  inconsistent  with  the 
similar  requirements  of  the  Institute  or 
which  the  Institute  does  not  impose. 

"TR.^NSPEIt  OF  RESE.ARCH   FUNDS   OP  OTHER   COV- 
ERN,?,IENT   DEPARTMENTS   AND   AGENCIES 

"Sec.  1107.  Funds  available  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  for  health 
care  dellverr  research  and  development,  cr 
for  the  provislo:i  of  facilities  therefor  shall 
be  available  for  tra.isfer  with  the  approval 
of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency 
Involved,  In  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Institute 
for  such  use  as  Is  con,slstent  for  the  pur- 
poses for  v,hicli  such  funds  were  provided, 
and  funds  so  tran.sferred  shall  be  expendable 
by  the  Institute  for  the  pnrpoic-s  lor  which 
the  transfer  wa.s  made. 

'  IP.ANSFEB    OF    N.1TIOM.\L    CENTER    FOR    HE.VLXH 
SERVICES  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPME^"T 

"Sbc.  1108.  (a)  The  National  Center  lor 
Health  Sen  ices  Research  and  Development  is 


hi-r.?by  trnnsfer;ed  from  the  Health  Servlf-cs 
and  Mental  Health  Administration  io  tlie 
In.stltT;te. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  thl«i 
section,  the  President,  for  a  period  of  two 
vears  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thif 
title,  may  tiansfvr  to  the  Institute  any 
ftmctlon'3  (including  pov  ers,  dutieF,  activi- 
ties, facilities,  ai.d  parts  of  functions)  of 
•be  Department,  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  or  of  any  of^cer  or  organizational 
entity  thereof  which  relate  primarily  to  the 
iunctlons.  po-.vers.  and  duties  of  the  Director 
us  described  by  this  title.  In  connection  with 
any  such  transfer  the  President  may.  under 
this  section  or  other  ppplicable  authority, 
provide  for  appropriate  transfers  of  record.-.. 
property,  pe:-onue!.  and  funds. 

•  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COUliClL  GN    KfcAL    H  CAni. 
DEUVtaif 

".Sec.  1109.  (a)  There  Is  herebv  estt  blished 
a  National  Advisnry  Council  oti  Health  Care 
Delivery  (hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Coun- 
cil) to  be  conipo.'-ed  o:  twenty-cne  member? 
ITie  Council  shall  con.-ist  of  tlie  Secretar;. 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Chiel 
Medic.ll  OtBcer  of  the  ■Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, a  medical  officer  deslcnated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Administrator  of 
■■he  Healih  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration, the  Director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Health  Care  I>'liver-^ 
who  shall  be  ex  officio  members  and  an 
additional  fifteen  members  not  otberwi.sc 
of  the  rcKUlar  full-time  employee  cf  the 
United  Slates  to  be  appointed  by  tlie  Presi- 
dent without  regard  to  civil  service  laws. 
Ihe  api50iuted  members  snail  be  persons 
wiio  are  leaders  In  thv;  lield  of  medical 
sciences  or  in  the  organization,  delivery,  or 
J":nancing  of  health  care,  (2)  leaders  In  the 
management  sciences,  or  (3)  representative; 
oi  the  consumers  of  health  care.  A*  least 
Eeveu  of  the  appoiiited  members  fhall  be 
representatives  of  the  consuinerb  of  health 
care. 

"lb)  The  President,  shall  designate  a 
Chairman  oi  the  Council.  The  Council  shaii 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Ciiainnan  but  not 
less  than  four  times  a  year. 

"(c)  Each  appointed  member  ot  the  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  a  term  of  lour  years  except 
that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  tcTva  lor  which 
1,  IS  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 
c:';c£pt  that  the  terms  of  the  office  of  the 
members  first  taking  olbce  shall  expire  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  oi 
appointment,  three  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  four  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
four  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  four 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  after  the  date 
of  appointment.  An  appointed  member  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  serve  continuously  for 
more  than   two  terms. 

"(d)  Appointed  meml>ers  of  the  Council 
fhall  receive  compensation  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  daily  rate  prescrlbtd  for  GS-18 
under  section  5332.  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  xhf 
actual  perfonnance  of  their  du'ies.  Includ- 
ing traveltime,  and  while  so  serving  awnv 
l.-om  their  homes  or  regular  place  of  busi- 
ness, they  may  be  allowed  travel  expeus«^-. 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  expense  author- 
ized by  section  503,  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  pereons  in  ihe  Government  service 
employed  intermittently, 

"(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council,  with 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  Couuci! 
members,  shall  appoint  an  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Council,  The  Executive  Secrelan.' 
may  be  appointed  without  regard  to  civn 
service  laws  and  may  be  compensated  at  a 
late  not  exoeeduig  the  appropriate  rate  pro- 
v.ded  for  mUaidnals  in  ^rade  OS- 18  untin 
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sefctlon  5332,  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as 

be  necessary  to  provide  lor  the  perform- 

or  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 

Council  In  connection  w-lth  his  duties  under 

Act.  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shaU 

e   available  to  the  Council  such   addl- 

lal  staff  Information,  and  other  persons 

it  may  require  to  carry  out  Us  activities. 

If)   The  Council  shall — 

( 1)  review  programs,  policies,  and  prlorl- 
5    of    the    Institute,    and    centers    estab- 

+ied  under  section  1113.  and  advise  the 
r  on  the  development  and  conduct 
programs  of  the  Institute  and  centers; 

(2)  examine  and  coordinate  health  care 
delivery   efforts   within   the   Department   of 

Education,   and  Welfare   and  other 
departments  and  agencies  so  as  to 
avt>id  duplication:  and 

(3)  assure  that  significant  research  and 
ment  findings  of  the  Institute  and 
are  being  disseminated  to  the  health 

system,  and  evaluate  the  extent  such 
aga  are  making  an  Impact  on  the  health 
delivery  system, 
(g)  The  Coimcll  shall  submit  as  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  report  required  by  section  1110 
this  Act,  its  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
Institute  and  centers  toward  the  accomplish- 
of  the  objectives  of  this  title,  and  the 
staftus  of  health  delivery  research  develop- 
In   the   United  States   Including   any 
mifiority  views  of  the  Council  members. 

"REPORTS 

'JSec.  1110.  The  Director  shall,  v.-Uhln  one 
after  the  date  of  his  appointment  and 
-  to  Febriiary  1  of  each  year  thereafter, 
—  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
trafasmlttal  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress a  written  report  that  shall  Include: 
(1)  an  appraisal  of  the  activities  and 
ace  jmpllshments  of  the   Institute   and  the 
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)   bibliographies  with  annotations  of  re- 

:h  performed  or  supported  and  a  sum- 

y  of  the  significant  research  and  develop- 

mejit  findings  which   show  promise    (given 

consideration  to  the  cost,  benefits,  and 

quality  of  health  care  program)   of  im- 

prof^lng   health   care   delivery   or  Increasing 

productivity  of  health  care  systems;  and 

13)   identification  and  recommendations 

in  :erning  those  factors  or  barriers  which 

Inhabit    implementation    of    the    significant 

and   development    findings  of   the 

Itute  and  centers  or  that  prevent  Innova- 

in  health  care. 

'HE.\LTH     CARE     DELIVERY      INFOBM.\TION 
SERVICES 

JEC.    nil.   There   is   created    within   the 
Nat.onal  Institute  of  Health  Care  Deliverv 
Office  of  Health  Care  Delivery  Informa- 
Servlces.  Such  office  shall  provide — 

"authorizations    of    APPROPRI.'VTIONS 

'Sec.  1112.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
the  provisions  of  this  title  (except  for  the 
islons  of  section  1113)  there  are  author- 
to  bo  appropriated  $125,000,000  for  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1973;  $150,000,000 
:he  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974;  and 
.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
975.  Any  unexpended  sums  appropriated 
urluant  to  this  section  may  be  carried  over 
1  out  fiscal  year  limitations. 

Rf;GION.AL    AND    SPECIAL    EMPHASIS    CE.N-;ERS 

1113.  (a)   In  order  to  strengthen  the 

on's  research  and  development  base  in 

1th  care  delivery,  to  enable  the  examina- 

and  study  of  heaUh  care  delivery  prob- 

of  the  various  regions  of  the  United 

5.  and  to  link  better  research  and  de- 

loJ)ment  findings  with  actual  practice,  the 

is  authorized  to  enter  into  coopera- 

arrangements   with    public    or    private 

onbroflt  agencies  or  Institutions  to  pay  all 

1  art  of  the  cost  planning,  establishing, 

'   providing  basic  operating  support   for 

not  to  exceed  eight  regional  centers  to 

out  multldlsclplinary  research  and  de- 
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velopment  in  health  care  delivery,  and  (2) 
two  national  special  emphasis  centers,  one 
of  which  shall  be  designated  as  the  Health 
Care  Technology  Center,  to  focus  on  all  forms 
of  technology.  Including  computers  and 
electronic  devices,  and  Its  application  In 
health  care  delivery;  and  one  which  shall 
be  designated  as  the  Health  Care  Manage- 
ment Center,  to  focus  on  the  improvement 
of  management  and  organization  in  the 
health  field,  the  training  and  retraining  ad- 
ministrators of  health  care  enterprises,  and 
the  development  of  leaders,  planners,  and 
policy  analysts  In  the  health  field. 

'•(b)  Federal  payments  under  this  sub- 
section in  support  of  such  cooperative  agree- 
ments may  be  used  for — 

"(1)  construction  to  the  extent  that  the 
National  Advisory  Council  determines  such 
construction  is  necessary; 

"(2)   staffing    and    other    basic    operating 
costs: 
"  ( 3 )   rese.irch  and  development; 
"(4)   training;  and 
"(5)   demonstration  purposes. 
Support  under  this  subsection  other   than 
support   for   construction   shall    not   exceed 
$2,000,000  per  year  per  centre,  except  for  the 
Health  Care  Technology  Center,  and  may  be 
funded  for  an  initial  period  of  not  to  exceed 
three  years.  The  Director,  following  a  review 
of   each   center's    operation    and    upon    the 
recommendation   of    the   National    Advisory 
Council,  may  extend  the  centers  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  not  mere  than  three  years 
each. 

"(c)  The  location  of  the  region.il  centers 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  National  Advisory  Council  with 
a  view,  to  the  extent  possible,  of  broad  geo- 
graphical  distribution   of  such   centers. 

"(d)  The  administrative  officer  of  each  re- 
gional and  national  special  emphasis  center 
shall  transmit  annually  to  the  Director  a 
report  which  shall  set  forth  (1)  an  audit  of 
expenditures  In  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  procedures,  (2)  bibliog- 
raphies, with  annotations,  of  research  per- 
formed, and  (3)  a  description  of  ongoing 
research  programs  including  a  summary  of 
significant  research  and  development 
findings. 

"le)  For  tlie  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  thi.s  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973;  $35,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  and 
S40.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975.  Any  unexpended  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be  carried 
over   without   fiscal  year   llraltations. 

"SUPPLEMENTAI,  IN'CENTIVX  GRANTS  TO   ENCOl  n- 
ACE    EXPERIMENT.ATION 

"Sec.  1114.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  hi- 
dlviduals,  institutions,  and  health  facilities 
to  participate  in  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  which  without  the  Incentive  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section  would  not 
otherwise  be  carried  out.  and  which  have 
been  designated  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  as  essential,  the  Director  is  author- 
ized to  provide  funds  to  be  used  to  increase 
the  Federal  contribution  to  such  projects 
under  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  above 
the  fixed  maxlintun  portion  of  the  cost  of 
such  projects  otherwise  authorized  by  au 
applicable  law.  Funds  shall  be  .so  provided 
for  Federal  grant-ir.-aid  programs  for  which 
fluids  are  available  tinder  the  Acts  author- 
izing such  programs  and  shall  be  available 
without  regard  to  any  appropriation  author- 
ization ceilijtg  in  such  Acts. 

"(b)  Tlie  Federal  portion  of  such  costs 
shall  not  be  Increased  m  excess  of  the  per- 
centage established  by  the  Director,  and 
.shall  In  no  event  exceed  80  percentum 
thereof. 

"(c)  The  term  'Federal  grant-in-nid  pro- 
gram" as  used  In  this  section  means  those 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  In  the  health 


area  authorized  on  or  before  December  31 
1971. 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  10  percentum  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  this  title  shall  be  avail- 
able  to  carry  out  this  section." 

Mr.  BEALL.  Senator  Kennedy  has  re- 
introduced the  HMO  legislation  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  as  S.  14.  The  National  In- 
stitute of  Health  Care  Delivery  is  thus 
incorporated  in  S.  14  as  introduced  by 
Senator  Kennedy.  I  introduced  the  leg- 
islation separately  today,  not  because  I 
am  unhappy  that  the  proposal  has  been 
incorporated  into  S.  14,  for  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  and  honored  that  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
support  the  new  National  Institute  of 
Health  Care  Delivery.  Rather.  I  intro- 
duce it  as  a  separate  measure  only  be- 
cause I  believe  it  will  help  attract  the  in- 
terest and  focus  which  I  believe  the  pro- 
posal merits. 

I  am  confident  that  this  proposal  will 
once  again  clear  the  Senate  as  pai-t  of 
the  health  maintenance  organization 
legislation  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
be  enacted  into  law  this  year. 

Basically,  the  legislation  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Institute  of 
Health  Care  Delivery  which  will  have  a 
congressional  mandate  to  improve 
through  research  and  development,  the 
delivery  and  organization  and  efficiency 
of  health  care  in  this  Nation.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  authorized  up  to  eight 
regional  centers  and  two  special  empha- 
sis centers,  the  Health  Care  Technology 
Center,  and  the  Health  Care  Manage- 
ment Center.  I  am  encouraged  with  the 
interest  and  support  that  this  proposal 
has  gained  in  the  health,  medical,  and 
science  communities,  and  with  the  gen- 
eral public. 

This  included  a  favorable  editorial  in 
the  highly  respected  Science  Journal.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  floor 
statement,  as  well  as  information  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  that  time,  dis- 
cussing this  proposal  when  it  was  incor- 
porated and  passed  as  part  of  S.  3327, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[From  the  Congressional  Record,  Sept    20, 

1972] 
IlrAt-i.'i  Maintenance  Organization  and  Re- 
sotECES  Development  Act  of  1972 
Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  first  to  in- 
dicate my  support  for  S.  3327,  a  bill  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  Health  Mainte- 
nance Organizations  in  the  Nation.  This  is 
landmark  legislation.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health,  and  the  rank- 
intc  Republican  member,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits),  who  is  the  ranking 
member  of  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  Senator  Schweiker,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  health  sub- 
committee, and  Senator  Dominick  for  the 
leadership  that  they  have  shown  In  the  en- 
tire area  of  improving  opportunities  for 
health  care  delivery  in  this  country.  This  is 
the  result  of  many  years  of  v\ork  that  began 
long  before  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  am  happy 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  these  measures  for  improving  access  to  the 
health  system. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  both  very  eloquently 
described  the  legislation  that  Is  under  con- 
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sideratlon  today  and  they  have  gone  hito 
detail  on  Health  Maintenance  Organizations 
Kectious. 

I  will  focus  my  remarks  on  title  'V  of  the 
legJ.slRtlou,  which  authorizes  a  new  National 
Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery  as  a  sepa- 
rate agency  within  the  Department  of 
HeaUh,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  institutes  mission  will  be  to  condtict  a 
multldisciplinary,  research  and  development 
effort  to  Improve  the  delivery  and  organiza- 
tion of  health  care  in  the  cotuiiry.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  authorized  up  to  eight  regional 
centers  and  two  special  emphasis  centers, 
a  health  care  technology  center,  and  a  health 
care  management  center.  The  total  author- 
ized funding  for  the  Institute,  the  regional 
centers  and  the  special  emphasis  centers 
will  be  $155  million  for  the  first  year, 
$185  million  for  the  second  year,  and  $240 
million  for  the  third  year  for  a  total  of  s580 
million  over  a  3-year  period. 

background  and  need 

Mr.  President.  I  first  made  this  proposal  for 
a  National  Institttte  of  Health  Care  Delivery 
in  a  June  15,  1971  speech  In  Gaithersburg, 
Md.  Thereafter,  I  circulated  reprints  of  the 
speech  to  various  medical  and  he.ilth  organi- 
zations and  to  many  experts  in  the  field 
arotnid  the  country.  The  interest  in  the  pro- 
posal was  most  encouraging.  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  with  the  favorable  editorial 
comment  by  the  respected  "Science  Journal." 
The  comments,  suggestions,  and  criticisms 
that  I  received  were  most  helpftil  in  molding 
the  proposal  into  legislative  form.  I  want  to 
extend  a  special  thanks  to  Johns  Hopkins 
and  Maryland  University.  Their  faculties'  In- 
terest and  observations  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  final  bill.  I  also  examined  the 
administrative  and  organizational  structtire 
of  the  various  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment eSorts  as  well  as  some  private  organiza- 
tions. 

Finally,  on  March  13  of  this  year  I  intro- 
duced s!  3329.  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery.  S.  3329 
was  cosponsored  by  Senators  Dominick.  Hol- 
LiNGS,  Pastore,  and  Stevens.  I  am  grateful 
for  their  support  and  assistance  on  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  since  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  has  Invested  approximately 
$20  billion  In  biomedical  research.  This  in- 
vestment has  produced  many  dividends  In 
terms  of  medical  breakthroughs.  This  effort 
has  made  the  United  States  preeminent 
worldwide  in  biomedical  research. 

During  the  same  period,  comparatively 
small  Investments  have  been  made  in  re- 
search and  development  to  deliver  the  fruits 
of  biomedical  research  to  the  American  cit- 
izens. During  the  last  fiscal  year,  for  example 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health's  budget 
was  $2.2  billion,  while  the  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Services  Research 
and  Development  was  only  $62  million.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  cituig  of  this 
contrast  does  not  suggest  or  imply  that  we 
are  spending  too  much  for  biomedical  re- 
search. For  the  record  of  this  Senator,  the 
Congress,  and  the  administration  clearly  re- 
veals strong  support  for  an  accelerated  attack 
against  the  No.  1  and  2  diseases  of  our  citi- 
zens, heart  and  cancer.  Biomedical  research 
and  health-care  delivery  are  inextricable  ptir- 
sults. 

The  disparity  in  spending  between  bio- 
medical research  and  health  care  research  and 
development  may  help  explain  the  preemi- 
nence of  the  United  States  In  biomedical  re- 
.search  and  the  deficiencies  in  our  present 
health  system,  as  well  as  the  growing  gap 
between  what  medical  knows  and  what  Is 
delivered  to  the  patient. 

I  have  talked  to  many  Marylanders  and 
citizens  of  this  country.  Although  our  citi- 
zens marvel  and  applaud  the  achievements 
of  medical  science.  Including  the  miracle-like 
transplants  that  are  taking  place,  their  first 
plea  to  the  health  community  Is  not  for  more 


dramatic  breakthror.:,'hs,  althoxtgh  the.se  are 
wanted,  btit  for  the  health  system  to  make 
available,  accessible,  and  affordable  the 
achievements,  methods,  and  procediu-es  de- 
veloped by  medical  science  over  the  last 
quarter  to  one-half  centtiry.  The  ptiblic  is 
aware  of  the  gap  between  the  capabilities  of 
medical  science  and  what  is  delivered  to  the 
patient,  and  this  is  a  sotirce  of  much  dis- 
content. 

Developing  the  means  and  methods  to  de- 
liver the  rchults  of  medical  research  to  our 
citizens  wherever  they  live  and  at  a  price 
they  can  afford  will  not  be  au  easy  task.  It 
will  be  the  difficult  mission  and  challenge 
given  the  new  Institute. 

PRESENT   EFFORTS   IN '.DLeV ATE 

rresently,  the  Nation's  effort  in  this  urea 
is  at  The  National  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research  and  Development.  This  Center  pres- 
ently is  btiried  in  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, being  one  of  the  many  units  of  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration. 

This  center  would  be  moved  to  "the  new 
Institute.  At  its  present  position  in  the  De- 
partment, the  Center  for  Health  Services  Re- 
search and  Development  lacks  vlsibilny  and 
Its  clout  is  small.  It  laciis  an  ettective  orga- 
nizational structure  and  the  flexibility  that 
characterizes  many  Government  research  and 
development  organizations,  it  is  not  funded 
adequately.  Its  research  ftuiction  has  been 
shortchanged  and  underemphasized.  It  does 
not  even  have  a  legislative  mandate.  I  doubt 
whether  many  in  Congress,  other  than  those 
with  a  special  interest  in  health  or  ier\Ing 
on  the  health  or  appropriations  conunitiees, 
even  know  the  center  exists. 

Although  some  Interesting  efforts  have 
been  undertaken  at  the  center  and  else- 
where, one  must  admit  that  the  eifoits  to 
date  have  contributed  disappointingly  little 
either  to  the  solving  of  the  problems  of  the 
present  delivery  system  or  to  the  producing 
of  alternative  systems.  The  fact  is  that  im- 
portant questions  that  had  Ijeen  raised  aljout 
health  care  delivery  10  years  ago,  are  still 
being  asked  today. 

I  do  not  believe  that  v.c  can  wait  another 
decade  for  these  answers.  The  committee 
shares  this  belief  not  only  because  of  the  ur- 
gency of  our  present  problems,  but  also  be- 
catise  we  will  be  making  fundamental  de- 
cisions with  respect  to  the  directions  of 
health  care  delivery  in  the  near  future  and 
we  need  all  the  information  and  wisdom  we 
can  gather  so  that  the  decisions  made  will 
be  the  best  possible.  The  new  National  In- 
.stitute  of  Health  Care  Delivery,  with  a  clear 
mandate  from  Congress,  top  management, 
the  necessary  organizational  structure  and 
administrative  provisions,  and  with  ade- 
qtiate  resources,  will  help  tis  to  find  the  an- 
swers to  the  many  health  care  delivery  ques- 
tions and  help  make  health  care  delivery 
in  the  United  States  as  unportaut  as  medi- 
cal research. 

LOCATION   AND  APPROACH 

The  new  National  Instittite  of  Health  Care 
Delivery  will  be  a  separate  agency  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Its  organization  position  within  the 
Department  will  be  comparable  to  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  This  position  will 
l>e  needed  because  of  the  Importance  and 
urgency  of  health  care  delivery  problems.  It 
is  necessary  if  the  Instittite  Is  going  to  at- 
tract top  management  and  the  talented  men 
and  women  reqtiired  for  this  undertaking. 
This  elevated  structure  will  give  health  care 
delivery  research  and  development  greater 
viability  and  raise  Its  stature  among  the  pub- 
lic, the  health  community  and  wtlliin  the 
Government.  The  Instlttite's  news  structure 
win  enable  It  to  have  a  strong  voice  for  a 
needed  increased  investment  and  Interest 
In  research  and  development  in  health  care 
delivery. 


The  Institute  will  provide  a  creative  en- 
vironment wherein  mtiltidisclpliuary  teams 
from  such  academic  di5>clplines  as  health, 
medicine,  engineering,  science,  accountini;, 
statistics,  social  sclencies,  architecture,  law, 
education,  and  tiie  nianat,ement  sciences  can 
interact  and  focus  their  aitention  and  gen- 
erate action  oriented  research  on  the  critical 
and  complex  problems  of  health  care  de- 
livery. 

The  importance  of  the  multidiscIpHnary 
approach  was  iinderscored  in  a  recent  speech 
bv  Prof.  William  B.  Schwartz  of  the  Tufts 
UiiiverNity  School  of  Medicine  when  he  said: 

"There  is  a  clear  implication  that  the  prob- 
lems will  require  a  niultldusciplinary  ap- 
proach— we  are  not  bunply  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic problem.s  to  be  formulated  and 
analyzed  by  econrimists  or  manpower  prob- 
lems to  be  dealt  with  by  physicians.  Tlie 
problem  of  rielixery  or  primary  medical  care, 
for  example,  obviously  has  an  enormous 
number  of  lacets.  It  Involves  not  simply  a 
question  of  more  and  larger  medical  schools 
triuning  more  p'lv.loians  but  a  range  of 
is.sues  including  the  maldistribution  of  phy- 
sicians, inducement.s  to  rural  and  ghetto 
practice,  restriction  of  physician  entry  into 
specialties  that  fire  overpoptilattd.  the  use 
of  allied  medical  personnel  to  repl.tce  phy- 
sicians in  the  delivery  of  primary  care,  the 
introduction  of  computer-aided  diagnosis 
and  management  as  a  means  of  upgrading 
the  nonphysician's  performance  and  Increas- 
ing his  range  of  responsibilities,  the  use  of 
television  as  a  link  between  doctors  and 
paiients.  and  the  introduction  of  new  trans- 
portation strategies  as  a  means  of  mRkin>; 
high  quality  care  available  to  areas  of  low 
poptilation  density. 

"In  weighing  these  approaches,  considera- 
tion ntti.^t  also  be  given  to  patient  accept- 
ance of  new  personnel  and  new  technology, 
to  the  reliability  of  computer-aided  diag- 
nosis and  management,  to  the  response  of 
the  physician  to  incursions  of  new  health 
personnel  and  new  technology  into  his  do- 
main, to  legal  problems  related  to  licen.sure 
and  malpractice,  to  the  time  lags  Involved 
in  the  introdtiction  of  new  strategy,  and 
to  the  trade-off  between  quality  and  quan- 
tity that  is  implicit  in  changing  the  tra- 
ditional patterns  of  health  care.  Only  in  thLs 
way  can  we  allocate  resources  appropriately 
and  can  a  desirable  mix  of  manpower  aiid 
technology  be  brought  to  bear  ". 

There  is  another  Important  concept  in 
research  and  developmeiit:  namely,  "critical 
mass".  This  term  originated  in  nuclear  phys- 
ics where  "critical  mass"  is  defined  as  the 
ainoiuit  of  radioactive  material  needed  to 
produce  a  self-sustaining  nuclear  reaction.  In 
re.search  and  development,  "critical  mass  "  re- 
fers to  the  mininitiin  size  and  composition 
needed  to  achieve  the  important  self-st^.-;- 
taining  creative  atmosphere  for  the  under- 
takuig.  In  theoretical  basic  re.search,  one  or 
two  researchers  may  be  the  "critical  mass.  ' 
On  the  other  hand,  in  complex  and  larger  re- 
search effort.s.  the  "critical  mass"  may  be 
Inindreds  of  individuals  from  many  disci- 
plines. In  complex  and  large  undertakings 
where  the  "critical  ma.ss  "  i.s  not  achieved,  re- 
.srachers  tend  to  pursue  smaller  tasks  indi- 
vidually. Tlie  smaller  efforts  of  individuals 
doing  their  "own  things  "  do  not  often  cumu- 
late to  produce  major  efforts.  Today  we  have 
inadequate  numbers  of  people  trained  and 
experienced  in  this  area,  and  those  with  this 
experience  are  dispersed  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment. unversHies,  and  research  instil u- 
t  ions. 

As  a  rcsuli,  the  synergism  that  can  occur 
when  a  "critical  ma.ss"  of  people  who  are 
problem  solvers  from  many  academic  dl.scl- 
I)lines  interact  has  not  yet  been  adeqtiately 
developed. 

POIlCY    ANALYSIS    HOLE 

We  also  need  to  develop  a  strong  capability 
in  health  care  policy  analysis.  Tlie   United 
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.  In  reality,  today  has  no  overall  health 
policy  although  there  is  growing  recognition 
the  need  for  one. 

5ven  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 

Welfare  with  Its  enormous  responsibility 

the  health  field,  has  no  cadre  of  full-time 

professionals  solely  committed  to  policy  re- 

rch  and  analysis.  At  the  secretariate  level, 

are  a  handful  of  individuals  dealing 

these  matters,  but  their  time  and  efforts 

too  often  devoted  to  dealing  with  present 

or  flreflghting  rather  than  examining 

long-term  issues,  no  matter  how  Impor- 

taiit  the  latter  may  be. 

might  also  add  that  the  situation  here  in 
Congress   is  even   more   critical.   We   In 
should  consider  establishing  a  Joint 
on  Health  to  serve  as  adjunct  to 
respective  legislative  committees  of  both 
House  and  the  Senate,  Such  a  committee 
serve  a  role  to  the  congressional  com- 
with  Jurisdiction  in  the  health  area, 
to  that  played  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
on  Taxation  In  supporting  and  comple- 
menting the  Ways  and  Means  Finance  Com- 
mittees. 

is  clear  that  the  resolution  of  major 
Iseues  will  shape  the  future  of 
care  delivery  in  the  country.  Thus, 
•e  Is  a  critical  need  to  develop  an- 
ical  capabilities  to  cope  with  the 
lari  ;e.  complex  and  long-run  issues,  while 
the  Nation  continues  to  address  the  Im- 
meliate  problesis  in  the  health  field. 

lollcy  analysis  then  will  be  an  im- 
portant assignment  of  the  Institute 
thr>ugh  its  policy  analysis  division.  As 
the  committee  report  says: 

I  oliey  analysis  will  be  an  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Institute.  The  committee 
int  inds  that  there  be  established  within  the 
Insiitute  a  Health  Policy  Analysis  Division 
to  I  nable  groups  of  professionals  to  concen- 
tra  e  on  long-term  policies  In  the  health 
field. 

iNSTmrrE's  mand.'^tb 
Institute    will   be    headed   by   a   Di- 
or,   appointed    by    the    President,    with 
advice    and    consent    of    the    Senate, 
salary    of    the    Director    will    be    at 
Level  4,  which  Is  similar  to  and 
conlpetitive  with  other  Federal  research  and 
development    agencies.    The    Institute    will 
have  a  Deputy  Director  and  not  to  ex- 
four  Assistant  Directors,  selected  by  the 
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will  carry  out  its  functions  through 
Inhouse  capability  and  through  an 
lamural  effort  at  the  regional  health 
centers,  the  Health  Care  Technology 
and  the  Health  Care  Management 
as  well  as  broad  authority  to:  First, 
mate  grants  to  States,  political  subdivisions, 
tml  ersities,  hospitals,  and  other  public  or 
nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions,  or  organl- 
tl)ns.  and  second,  contract  with  public 
]irivate  agencies.  Institutions,  or  organi- 
tl  jns  for  the  conduct  of  research  and  de- 
elc^ment,  experiments,  studies,  demonstra- 
;,  and  the  training  of  individuals  to  plan 
conduct  such  efforts. 

objectives  and  mandate  of  the  lusti- 

wUl  be  broad.  It  will  pursue  all  methods 

opportunities  to  Improve  and  advance 

effectiveness,   efficiency,   and   quality  of 

health  care  deliverj-  in  the  States,  regions, 

communities    of    the    tTnited     States 

hrtjugh   initiation   and  support   of  studies, 

experimentation,  development,  and 

den+>nstratlon    of,    but    not    limited    to.    22 

functions  which  are  spelled  out  in 

legislation.    I    ask    unanimous    consent 

these  functions  be  printed  at  this  point 

RXCOKD. 

being    no   objection,    the   material 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo,  as 


the 
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FI7NCTTONS   OF    THE    INSTITrxX 

I )  The  existing  health  care  system,  em- 
zing   means   and   methods  to   Improve 
system  and  the  devising  and  testing 
a  ternative  delivery  systems; 


hai  izing 


"(2)  Health  care  systems  and  subs.vstems 
in  States,  regions,  and  communities  which 
give  special  attention  to  the  effective  com- 
bination and  coordination  of  public  and 
private  methods  or  systems  for  health  care 
delivery; 

"(3)  preventive  medicine  and  the  tech- 
niques and  technology,  including  multiphasic 
screening  and  testing,  to  improve  the  early 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases,  par- 
ticularly for  preschool  children; 

"(4)  systems  and  technical  components  of 
emergency  health  care  and  services  (includ- 
ing at  least  one  experimental  statewide  heli- 
CDpter  transportation  emergency  care  sys- 
tem) .  which  utilize,  where  possible,  the  skills 
of  returning  military  corpsmen; 

'■(5)  systems  and  components  of  rural 
health  services; 

••(6)  tlie  development  of  policy  with  respect 
to  long-term  care,  particularly  for  mentally 
and  piiysical  handicapped  individuals  and 
senior  citizens,  with  special  emphasis  on  al- 
ternatives to  institutionalization,  including 
the  use  of  home  health  aides; 

••(7)  methods  to  meet  the  Nation's  medical 
manpower  requirements,  including  new  types 
of  manpower  and  their  utilization  and  the 
extent  to  wiiich  tasks  performed  by  physi- 
cians and  other  health  professionals  may  be 
safely  delegated  to  other  appropriately 
trained  Individuals  in  both  new  and  existent 
health  occupations; 

"(8)  continuing  education  and  the  explora- 
tion of  programs  and  methods  to  help  health 
professionals  to  stay  abreast  of  current  de- 
velopments and  to  maintain  professional 
excellence; 

"(9)  Health  manpower  credentlaling,  li- 
censing, and  certification; 

"(10)  The  medical  malpractice  problem 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  quality  care,  the 
practice  of  "defensive  medicine"  and  added 
costs  to  the  public: 

"(11)  Programs  for  educating  health  man- 
power and  the  accreditation  of  such  educa- 
tion programs; 

"(12)  Application  of  all  forms  of  tech- 
nology, including  computers  and  other  elec- 
tronic devices,  in  health  care  delivery; 

"1 13)  The  efficiency,  management,  and  util- 
ization of  new  and  existing  health  care  fa- 
cilities including  studies  of  admission  prac- 
tices and  examination  of  cost-finding  tech- 
niques; 

"(14)  The  development  of  tools  and  meth- 
ods to  improve  planning,  management,  and 
decisionmaking  in  the  health  care  system; 
"(15)  The  development  of  Information  by 
which  quality,  efficiency,  and  cost  of  health 
care  may  be  measured: 

"(16)  The  development  of  uniform  ac- 
counting practices,  financial  reporting,  and 
uniform  health  records; 

"(17 1  The  development  and  testing  of  In- 
centive payment  mechanisms  that  reward 
efficiency  In  health  care  delivery  without 
compromising  the  quality  of  care; 

"(18)  The  needs  of  individuals,  families, 
and  grot:ps  for  health  ctjc  and  related  serv- 
ices, emphasizing  the  various  life  styles.  l!i- 
cluding  environmental,  recreational,  and  nu- 
tritional factors  that  bears  on  an  individual's 
health;  identification  of  those  factors  affect- 
ing acceptance  and  utilization  of  health  caie 
and  related  services;  a^id  the  development 
of  educational  materials  and  methods  com- 
municating to  the  public  the  Importance  of 
personal  decisions  and  actions  ou  he.ilth; 

"(19)  The  economics  of  health  care  and 
related  services,  and  the  impact  of  the  total 
system  of  healt'a  care  delivery  and  related 
.services  upon  the  standards  of  living  and 
the  general  stability  of  the  national  ecouomy; 
"(20)  Proposals  for  the  financing  of  health 
care.  Including  the  potential  cost  and  bene- 
fits, and  their  impact  on  the  health  care 
.system; 

"(21)  Coucepti  and  data  esocutial  to  for- 
mation of  a  factual  basis  for  national  health 
policies;   and 

"(221  Tlie  cfTccis  on  health  care  delivcrv  of 


the  organization,  functions,  and  Interrela- 
tlonshlps  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  programs  concerned 
with  planning,  organization,  and  financing  of 
health  care  delivery." 

Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  make  some  comments  on  a  number  of 
the  ."speciflc  functions  assigned  to  the  In- 
stitute. It  will  examine  the  ways  physi- 
cians and  other  health  professionals  are 
organized  and  utilized  and  the  extent  to 
which  tasks  performed  by  such  professionals 
may  be  delegated  to  other  approprlatelv 
trained  Individuals.  With  respect  to  any  ill- 
ness, we  can  combine  the  talents  of  medical 
personnel  In  various  ways.  Take  a  routine 
physical  examination.  It  may  be  performed 
entirely  by  a  doctor,  by  a  doctor-nurse  com- 
bination, with  the  nurse  taking  the  medical 
history  and  the  patient's  temperature,  or  by 
a  doctor-nurse-technlclan  team  where  the 
technician  performs  many  of  the  tests  and 
the  doctor's  role  Is  limited  to  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  results  such  as  In  miUtlphasic 
screening.  These  different  approaches  to  the 
routine  physical  examination  may  produce 
medical  care  of  the  same  quality. 

They,  however,  carry  vastly  different  im- 
plications, both  In  terms  of  cost  and  the 
utUizatlon  of  the  physician's  scarce  time. 
SimUarly,  experts  teU  us  that  from  70  to  80 
percent  of  the  pediatrician's  medical  task 
could  be  performed  by  a  trained  physician- 
assistant,  such  as  nurses.  Furthermore,  it  is 
generally  felt  that  doctors  spend  too  much 
time  on  routine  tasks.  Including  25  percent 
of  their  time  on  business,  such  as  bookkeep- 
ing, billing,  ordering  supplies,  et  cetera.  Also, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  nurses  spend  up  to 
25  percent  of  their  time  on  pajjerwork.  We 
need  to  explore  all  of  these  areas  and  to  im- 
prove our  utilization  of  scarce  medical  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Institute  will  study  the  manpower 
credentlaling  and  malpractice  problem.  Both 
of  these  Issues  have  been  examined  recently, 
but  it  is  important  that  an  examination  and 
followup  on  these  reports  be  made.  Indica- 
tions are  that  malpractice  insurance  may 
cost  some  hospitals  as  much  as  92  a  day  per 
patient.  The  malpractice  problem  has  also 
resulted  in  what  some  refer  to  as  "defensive 
medicine"  under  which  certain  tests  or  pro- 
cedures are  ordered  which  may  not  be  really 
necessary  In  order  to  protect  a  physician 
from  a  possible  charge  of  negligence.  The 
Institute  could  use  the  Federal  Government's 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  out- 
patient clinics  If  license  laws  prove  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  experimentation  on  the  use  of 
new  categories  of  health  manpower.  Success- 
ful experimentation  in  these  Federal  facilities 
should  encourage  their  use  elsewhere. 

The  new  Institute  also  will  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  examining  the  efficiency,  man- 
agement, and  utilization  of  new  and  existing 
health  care  facilities  Including  studies  of 
admissions  practices,  financial  reporting,  and 
uniform  health  records. 

Some  medical  experts  esthnate  that  as 
many  as  30  percent  of  hospital  admissions 
are  unnecessary.  With  the  average  cost  of  a 
single  day's  stay  In  any  hospital  being  $100 
in  many  urban  areas,  it  becomes  Important 
to  avoid  unnecessary  hospitalization.  The 
US  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  their  excellent 
study.  "Improving  our  Nation's  Health  Care 
System:  Proposals  for  the  Seventies,"  pointed 
out  the  need  and  potential  for  operational 
analysis  to  control  cost  saying; 

"Operational  analysis  by  hospitals  should 
quickly  become  widespread.  One  hospital 
dliector  has  In  effect  a  "predicted  length  of 
otay  profile"  for  each  diagnosis,  to  use  In 
measuring  a  doctor's  performance.  He  re- 
quires a  prospective  rather  than  a  retrospec- 
tive hospital  utilization  review  to  be  carried 
out.  so  that  each  discharge  can  be  measured 
against  the  predicted  length  of  stay  for  that 
diagnosis.  He  suggests  greater  reward  for 
doctors  whose  performance  results  In  lower- 
ing community  costs. 
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"The  average  length  of  stay  In  his  hospital 
is  much  lower  than  surrounding  institutions. 
These  illustrations  suggest  the  scope  for  ap- 
plying to  the  hospital  cost-saving  operational 
analysis  familiar  to  Industrial  engineers  for 
a  generation  or  more." 

An  article  in  Medical  Economics  of  De- 
cember 1971  features  Parkview  Hospital  In 
Indiana  which  "operates  witli  one-fourth 
fewer  employees  per  patient  than  comparable 
hospitals  nationally,  and  at  no  apparent 
sacrifice  in  the  general  level  of  care."  The 
cost  per  patient  at  this  hospital  was  $58.09 
compared  with  an  average  of  $83.11  for  other 
Indiana  hospitals  with  250  beds  or  more. 

■While  I  have  not  evaluated  these  par- 
ticular situations  personality,  I  believe  they 
illustrate  the  potential  for  operational  anal- 
ysis and  the  desirability  of  uniform  account- 
ing rules  and  reporting  so  that  administra- 
tors will  be  able  at  least  to  compare  the  cost 
and  quality  of  their  facility  with  comparable 
facilities  elsewhere.  This  should  be  a  useful 
tool  in  moderating  health  costs. 

There  is  also  the  serious  problem  of  com- 
munities and  professionals  competing  for 
the  most  advanced  and  expensive  equipment. 
This  often  results  in  unneces.sary  duplication. 
Open  heart  surgery  is  a  good  example.  One 
hospital  director  has  said  tliat  open  heart 
surgery  requires  a  team  of  12  doctors,  ntirses, 
and  technicians  on  constant  standby  and 
that  50  operations  are  needed  a  year  in  order 
to  keep  the  team  at  its  maximvim  effective- 
ness and  efficiency. 

Yet,  of  the  800  hospitals  equipped  to  do 
this  surgery,  one-third  do  not  have  a  single 
operation  in  a  year,  let  alone  50. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  study  recently 
released  points  out  that  the  problem  of  du- 
plication also  exists  at  the  Federal  veterans' 
hospitals.  The  study  noted  that  since  1965 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  established 
23  open  heart  surgery  centers  in  its  hospitals 
and  that  only  seven  centers  during  fiscal  1971 
performed  the  minimum  number  of  open 
heart  operations  considered  necessary. 

The  Institute  would  have  a  mandate  to  de- 
velop and  test  incentive  payment  mecha- 
nisms that  reward  efficiency  In  health-care 
delivery  without,  of  course,  compromising 
the  quality  of  health  care. 

The  Institute  would  also  examine  the  ap- 
plications of  all  forms  'f  technology  includ- 
ing computers  and  other  electronic  devices 
in  health  care  delivery.  In  this  connection 
the  Institute  along  with  the  Health  Care 
Technology  Center,  will  examine  data  proc- 
essing, which  has  become  standard  in  other 
segments  of  our  society.  One  of  the  Nation's 
aerospace  corporations  did  a  study  of  the 
famed  Mayo  Clinic  and  they  found  that  in  a 
$1,000  hospital  bill,  $300  went  to  unproduc- 
tive Information  handling  and  filing.  Alarm- 
ingly, they  also  found  that  with  all  the  red 
tape  required,  12  indlvldttal  steps  were  need- 
ed merely  for  an  X-ray  picture — there  was 
one  chance  in  six  that  the  hospital  test  had 
some  error  In  it. 

The  potential  of  data  processing  has  been 
illustrated  In  my  State  by  the  Maryland  Blue 
Cross — computer  link  arrangements  with  30 
Maryland  hospitals.  This  has  enabled  Blue 
Cross  to  cut  its  costs  of  processing  patients' 
admissions  and  claims  by  30  percent  from 
$3.60  per  claim  to  $2.52  per  claim. 

The  Institute  shoiild  encourage  develop- 
ment of  preventive  medicine  and  the  tech- 
niques and  technology,  including  multiphas- 
ic screening  and  testing,  to  improve  the  early 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  diseases,  partic- 
tilarly  for  preschool  children.  One  Issue  that 
needs  to  be  answered  here  is  the  cost  and 
benefits  associated  with  annual  physical 
examinations  or  periodic  physical  examina- 
tions at  critical  ages.  With  the  growing  evi- 
dence regarding  the  importance  of  the  early 
learning  years  and  the  growing  Interest  In 
early  childhood  programs.  I  believe  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  develop  techniques  for  early 
detection  of  physical  or  mental  difficulties 
that  children  may  have.  That  Is  why  I  have 


particularly  emphasized  the  early  diagnosis 
for  preschool  children. 

The  Institute  will  give  special  emphasis 
to  the  development  of  systems  and  compo- 
nents of  rural  health  services.  Certainly,  there 
is  little  disagreement  with  respect  t-o  the 
need  to  upgrade  health  care  In  many  rural 
areas. 

The  Institute  will  develop  policy  with  re- 
.spect  to  long  term  care,  partlciUarly  for  men- 
tally and  physically  handicapped  individuals 
and  senior  citizens,  with  special  emphasis  on 
alternatives  to  institutionalization,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  home  health  aids.  Long-term 
care  was  one  of  the  areas  of  concern  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  I  believe 
that  society's  experience  in  other  areas  such 
as  mental  retardation  demonstrates  that  al- 
ternatives to  institutionalization  are  pos- 
sible. 

The  Institute  will  develop  and  test  sys- 
tems and  technical  components  of  emer- 
gency health  care  and  ser\'ices— hicluding 
at  least  one  experimental  statewide  helicop- 
ter transportation  emergency  care  system— 
which  utilize,  where  possible,  the  skills  of 
returning  military  corpsmen.  This  is  a  »e- 
glected  area  and  has  been  called  the  "hidden 
crisis  in  health  care"  by  Secretary  Du  Val. 
Injuries  are  the  chief  killer  of  Americans 
aged  1  through  36.  All  of  us  are  potential 
victims.  Yet,  the  fact  Is  that  a  trauma  vic- 
tim in  Vietnam  probably  has  a  better  chance 
of  survival  than  an  accident  victim  In  the 
United  Slates.  This  is  because  the  military, 
during  the  Second  and  Korean  wars  devel- 
oped a  highlv  organized  system  for  trans- 
porting and  caring  for  the  emergency  vic- 
tim. This  procedure  has  been  perfected  In 
Vietnam  to  such  an  extent  that  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird  has  been  able  to  declare 
that  the  death  rate  of  such  victims  in  Viet- 
nam was  near  zero. 

The  technology  and  know-how  is  there;  all 
we  have  to  do  is  organize  on  a  rational  basis 
and  apply  these  llfe.saving  methods.  Heart 
attack  victims  could  also  benefit  from  im- 
proved emergency  care  arrangements,  as 
some  experts  have  estimated  that  prompt 
and  early  care  might  potentially  save  150,000 
henrt  attack  victims  annually. 

My  own  State  of  Maryland,  for  example,  is 
pointing  the  way  in  this  area  with  its  trauma 
center  at  the  University  of  Maryland  and  its 
four  helicopters  now  In  operation.  With  three 
or  lour  helicopters,  this  system  could  be 
statewide  and  the  able  director  of  the  center. 
Dr.  R.  Adams  Cowley,  predicts  that  accident 
deaths  in  Maryland  could  be  cut  by  one-half 
in  2  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  article 
from  a  booklet  "Today's  Neglected  Disease 
Trauma, "  written  by  Dr.  Cowley  and  Lieu- 
tenant Hudson  on  the  Maryland  program  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

TRAINING    AND    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  President,  the  Institute  will 
develop  methods  and  support  for  training 
of  Individuals  to  plan  and  conduct  research, 
development,  and  evaluation  of  health-care 
delivery  and  provide  technical  assistance  and 
develop  methods  for  the  transfer  of  new 
knowledge,  components,  and  systems  to  the 
health  community.  The  Institute  is  also  au- 
thorized to  exchange  Information  and  col- 
laborate with  other  countries  for  tlie  ad- 
vancement of  health-care  delivery  in  the 
United  States.  The  Institute  and  Its  affiliated 
centers  will  also  provide  an  opportunity  for 
individuals  from  industry,  local  and  State 
government  and  Federal  agencies  to  receive 
training. 

In  addition,  "alumni"  of  the  Institute  and 
centers  will  be  available  for  administrative 
and  policymaking  positions  In  the  health 
coniniunity. 

These  re.'^ponsibillties  arc  critical.  Our 
ability  to  expand  research  and  development 
in  the  health  care  delivery  field  will  require 
additional  skilled  and  trained  personnel.  Yet, 
the  number  of  economists,  physicians,  eiiEl- 
iieers,  lawyers,  and   other  experts   qualified 


by  training  and  experience  to  work  in  health 
care  research  and  policy  analy.^ls  field  is 
limited.  I  believe  that  tlie  broad  authority 
(granted  to  the  Institute  and  its  centers  to 
develop  metliod.'  and  support  for  the  train- 
ing of  Individuals  in  this  field  will  enable 
the  production  of  the  required  manpower 

Tlie  Institute  should  seriously  explore  tl.e 
fellowship  and  training  grant  mechanism 
employed  so  successfully  by  the  National  Iii- 
5=titvues  of  Health  to  lure  young  talent  into 
biomedical  research.  Ba.'-ically,  NIH  uses  two 
iipprouches.  First,  iollowing  an  IndivldUBl's 
intern  or  residencv.  fellowships  are  available 
on  a  national  competitive  basis  for  research. 
The  compel  it  i\e  nature  of  the  Jellow- 
ship  program  plus  the  preeminence  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  have  combined 
to  make  this  mechanism  most  successful. 

Second,  certain  universities  become  train- 
ing centers  for  a  specific  area:  for  example, 
heart  diseases,  and  that  institution  is  given  a 
prant  by  tlie  National  Institutes  of  Health 
which  enables  the  Institute  to  attract  re- 
searcliers. 

The  critical  importance  of  the  training 
functions  makes  it  imperative  that  the  In- 
stitute capitalize  on  the  experience  of  NIH 
and  others  and  provide  the  support  neces.sary 
to  produce  a  cadre  of  first-rate  professionals 
in  this  field  sharing  common  analytical  con- 
cepts of  understanding. 

The  Institute  may  also  determine  that 
long-terni  appoint inents  are  needed  to  at- 
tract individuals  from  academic  life  and  this 
certainly  would  be  possible  under  the  bro..d 
authority  al^o.  Furthermore,  the  Institute  or 
the  centers  may  be  supporting  or  conductini; 
seminars  in  tliis  area.  These  examples  are 
only  cited  as  illu.strative  of  the  broad  atithor- 
ity  provided  to  the  Inatimte  and  the  cemeis. 
The  specific  training  program,  incentive.-", 
and  personnel  policies  will  be  decided  by  the 
Director. 

Tlie  Importance  of  this  training  function 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  much,  for  as  the 
committee  report  notes — 

"The  Committee  believes  that  the  require- 
ment and  training  of  top  caliber  personnel 
must  be  an  important  priority  of  the  Insti- 
tute, for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enter- 
prise will  depend  on  men  and  women  who 
direct  and  work  In  the  Institute  and  Its  cen- 
ters." 

I  also  want  to  cmphssze  the  important 
responsibilities  of  the  Institute  to  see  that 
the  results  of  its  research  and  development 
efforts  are  disseminated  to  the  health  com- 
munity. The  results  are  of  little  tise  resting 
on  a  shelf  of  a  researcher.  Such  results  must 
reach  the  health  community. 

MAJOR   EVALVATION  ROLE 

Tlie  new  Institute  will  also  have  a  niaj^ir 
evaluation  role.  The  Institute  will  evaluate 
the  quality,  effectiveness,  and  efficiency  of 
Federal  health  programs,  including  medicare, 
medicaid,  and  tlie  maternal  and  clilld  health 
programs  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  For  such 
evaluation,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  transfer 
the  evaluation  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  513  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  as  he  deems  necessary. 

The  Institute  will  have  more  expertise. 
talent  and  objectivity  for  evaluation  of 
programs  than  probably  any  otlier  Federal 
agency,  and  I  believe  Us  utilization  for  this 
purpo.se  will  be  exceedingly  desirable.  Th?ro 
is  general  agreement  that  more  and  im- 
proved evaluation  efforts  are  needed. 
experiment  incentives 

The  legislation  i.lso  provide.s  for  supple- 
mental incentive  grants  to  encourage  'v- 
perimentatlon.  The  basic  thrust  of  tliis  sec- 
lion  is  that  when  the  National  Advisory 
Coun"ll  desig:iates  a  pro'ect  or  a  health 
facility  as  essential  to  the  research  and 
development  efforts  of  the  Institute  or  cen- 
ters, and  where  it  is  determined  that  such 
experimental  efforts  would  not  be  unde.-- 
taken  without  this  Incentive,  the  Director 
could    increase   or    supplement    the   regular 
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grant-in-aid  health  programs  up  to 
>ercent. 

example,  under  Hill-Burton,  the  Fed- 
program  for  health  facility  construction 
modernization,  the  Federal  matching  in 
^eileral  cannot  exceed  two-thirds.  Assuming 
a  particular  facility  was  dc  ignated  as 
tial.    tbU    section    would    enable    the 
lity  to  receive  80  percent  Federal  match- 
Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
horized  by  this  legislation  could  be  used 
these  incentive  grants  to  encourage  ex- 
rlmentation. 

REPORTS 

Director  of  the  Iiistituie,  within  1 
alter  his  appointment  and  prior  to 
1  of  each  year  thereafter,  la  re- 
I  red  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secre- 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
transmittal  shortly  thereafter  to  the  Presi- 
de! t  and  the  Congress,  a  written  report  in- 
clujling:  First,  an  appralssd  of  the  Institute's 
Titles,  and  accomplishments:  second,  a 
of  Its  slgnlflcant  research  and  de- 
(rpment  findings;  and  third,  an  identlSca- 
and  recommendation  concerning  those 
ors  or  barriers  which  inhibit  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Institute's  significant  findings 
or  prevent  innovation  In  health  care. 

ACTIVE    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

le  Institute  will  have  a  prestigious  Na- 

lo4al  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Care  De- 

.  This  Council  will  have  21   members. 

Including  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 

Welfare;  the  chief  medical  olBcer  of  the 

Administration:    a  medical  officer 

by  the  Secretary  ol  Delense:  the 

Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health: 

Administrator  of  the  Health  Services  and 

Mental  Health  Administration;  and  the  Di- 

of   the  National  Institute  of  Health 

Delivery    as   ex    officio   members.    The 

:r   15   members   will   be   selected   by   the 

Prepident  from  persons  who  are  leaders  In 

field  of  medical  science,  or  the  organi- 

on,  delivery,  or  financing  of  health  care; 

leaqers  in  the  management  sciences;  or  rep- 

ves  of  consumers  of  health  care.  In 

ting  the  membership  of  this  Council,  it 

1  ay   Intention  that  the  President  search 

the  most  distinguished  and  talented  In- 

duals  available.  The  legislation  does  not 

out.  but   it   Is  mv   Intention,  and   that 

'  he  committee,  that  at  least  one  of  the 

Council  members  be  a  practicing  physician. 

east  seven  of  the  Council  members  must 

'epresentatives  of  consumers.  The  Presi- 

wUl   designate   the    Chairman    of   the 

Coiticll  and  they  will  meet  at  the  call  of  the 

nlrman,   but  not  less  than  four  times  a 
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bill  contemplates  an  active   Council 
specific  responsibilities  are  delineated  in 
legislation.  Ttie  Council  will  be  respon- 
sibly for  reviewing  the  programs,  policies,  and 
itles  of   the   Institute;    examining   and 
health    caae    delivery    efforts 
lin   the   Department   of   Healtli,   Educa- 
.  and  Welfare  and  otlier  Federal  agencies 
s  to  avoid  duplication;  assuring  that  sig- 
nlfijant  reesarch  and  development  findings 
communicated    throughout    the    health 
and  to  the  public:  and  evaluating  the 
Imrtct  that  the  Institute's  research  and  de- 
iqpment  eHorts  are  having  on  the  health- 
system. 

Council  will  be  independent  and  will 
^  Its  own  Executive  Director.  If  the  Coim- 
is  to  enjoy  the  independence  that  the 
laticn  envisions,  it  is  Important  that  it 
)  a  top  staff  person  accountable  only  to 
Council. 

Council  Is  also  required  to  submit  as 

ppendlx  to  the  Director's  report  a  sum- 

ma*j'   of    the  progress   of   the   Institute   in 

arhjeving  the  bill's  objectives  and  the  Coun- 

evaluatlon  of  the  status  of  health-care 

.•ery  and  research  and  development  In  the 

Nation.  Any  minority  views  of  Council  mem- 

wUl  also  be  included  In  this  report. 
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KEEDED     ADiII>;lSTRAn\X     PR0MSI0K3 

In  drafting  this  legislation,  I  have  studied 
the  various  Federal  research  and  development 
agencies  such  as  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  NASA,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, and  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, which  was  enacted  into  law  this  year. 
We  have  given  to  the  Institute  the  adminis- 
trative provisions  which  seem  to  be  Impor- 
tant to  a  successful  research  and  develop- 
ment effort. 

Thus,  the  new  Institute  and  centers  are 
provided  a  flexible  personnel  system  to  enable 
the  attraction  of  the  most  qualified  and 
talented  individuals.  This  will  Include  the 
authority,  when  the  director  deems  it  neces- 
sary, to  establish  the  entrance  pay  level  up  to 
two  grades  higher  than  it  otherwise  would 
be  and  the  authority  to  appoint  a  percentage 
of  the  employees  without  regard  to  civil  serv- 
ice laws. 

The  new  Institute  Is  granted  the  authority 
to  carry  over  unexpended  funds  from  one  year 
to  the  next.  This  is  vital  and  will  permit  the 
Institute  to  provide  stable  funding  for  multi- 
year  projects  which  are  important  in  research 
and  development. 

The  new  Institute  is  given  multigrant  au- 
thority which  will  enable  the  waiver  of  cer- 
tain requirements  for  undertakings  where 
funds  are  advanced  to  a  single  project  by 
more  than  one  Federal  agency.  While  this  Is 
not  £is  desirable  as  in  my  original  bill,  it 
nevertheless  will  be  a  useful  provision. 

REGION.U.     AND     SPECtAL     EMPHASIS     CENTERS 

Title  V  also  provides  for  \\p  to  eight  re- 
gional centers  and  two  special  emphasis  cen- 
ters, the  Health  Care  Technology  Center  and 
the  Health  Care  Management  Center.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  regional  centers  are:  first, 
to  enable  the  study  of  the  different  health 
care  problems  of  the  various  regions  of  the 
Nation:  second,  to  broaden  and  strengthen 
the  Nation's  research  and  development  bass 
In  health-care  delivery:  and  third,  to  link 
better  research  and  development  with  actual 
practice. 

It  may  also  be  desirable,  In  addition  to  the 
above  general  purposes  and  programs,  that 
some  or  all  of  the  regional  centers  might 
specialize  in  an  area  or  areas  such  as  the 
malpractice  problem  and  other  medical-legal 
Issues;  Information  handling  problems:  and 
quality  assessment  and  insurance  programs. 

The  location  of  the  rerjional  centers  will  be 
determined  by  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
c"  This  Council,  to  the  extent  feasible,  is  di- 
rected to  provide  broad  eeogrr.phical  disT^er- 
slon  of  the  centers.  When  all  of  the  centers 
are  operation.^!,  each  roHion  oi  ihe  Nation 
will  'oe  served  by  a  center. 

I  do  want  to  emphasise  that  the  bill  au- 
thorizes not  to  exceed  eleht  regional  centers. 
While  I  believe  that  eight  centers  are  ulti- 
mately desirable,  I  do  want  to  underscore 
the  admonition  in  the  committee  report  that 
"it  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  committee  thit 
all  eight  centers  be  created  Initially."  Ti-.e 
committee,  mindful  of  the  manpower  and 
other  constral'tts,  by  this  language  is  stress- 
ing our  Intent  that  we  desire  the  regional 
centers  to  be  of  hlghe.st  quality.  While  I  en- 
vision that  all  eight  centers  will  be  opera- 
tional sometime  in  the  future.  I  want  to 
reach  that  number  without  sacrificing  qual- 
ity. 

Thus,  It  may  he  desirable  that  only  tw-o 
centers  be  e.stabUshed  at  the  outset.  Then,  as 
the  Institute's  training  e.Torts  begin  to  pro- 
duce the  additional  trained  manpower,  more 
centers  would  be  established.  An  added  ad- 
vantage of  this  approach  Is  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  early  centers  should  enabte  sub- 
sequent centers  and  the  Congress  to  learn 
and  make  adjustments  as  experience  Indi- 
cated where  necessary. 

The  regional  centers  will  be  funded  Ini- 
tially by  the  Institute  for  up  to  3  years. 
Thereafter,  following  a  review  of  each  cen- 
ter's work  and  operations,  by  the  Director 
and  upon  the  re"cmniendat!on  of  the  Na- 


tional Advisory  Council,  the  Director  may 
extend  the  centers  for  an  additional  period 
of  not  more  than  3  years.  After  this  period, 
it  is  my  Intent  that  the  majority  of  the  re- 
gional centers"  support  will  be  program  sup- 
port in  competition  with  other  Institutions. 
I  also  hope  and  believe  that  the  States  in 
the  regions  In  which  the  various  centers  are 
located  will  utilise  the  Centers  for  research, 
development,  and  evaluation.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  the  6-year  period,  the  success  of  the 
center  will  be  determined  by  the  quality  of 
their  efforts  and  the  degree  of  Interest  shown 
In  their  work  by  the  States,  local  govern- 
ments, private  foundations  and  Industry,  and 
the  health  care  community  within  the  area 
m  which  the  centers  are  located.  These  cen- 
ters may  be  managed  by  a  university,  or  a 
number  of  universities  and  colleges  under  a 
consortium  arrangement,  or  by  public  and 
private  organizations  and  associations,  both 
profit  and  nonprofit. 

SPECIAL   EMPHASIS   CENTERS 

Two  special  emphasis  centers,  health  care 
technology  center  and  a  health  care  manage- 
ment center,  are  also  authorized. 

Tlie  health  care  technology  center  will 
focus  on  all  forms  of  technology,  including 
computers  and  electronic  devices,  and  its 
application  in  the  Improvement  of  health 
care. 

Technological  advances  In  such  areas  as 
space,  communications,  and  data  processing 
in  the  last  decade  have  been  almost  un- 
believable. Yet.  the  technology  has  not  made 
a  similar  impact  on  the  health  system  In 
fact,  much  of  the  health  care  system  con- 
tinues to  employ  the  same  manual  proce- 
dures XL.Q6.  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  We 
need  to  wed  20th-century  technology  wifa 
20th-century  research  to  improve  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  care.  This  will  be  the  assign- 
ment of  the  Health  Care  Technology  Center. 

President  Nixon,  in  a  number  of  messages 
to  the  Congress,  has  emphasized  the  need  to 
encourage  the  application  of  science  and 
technology  to  the  solution  of  domestic  prob- 
lems. In  his  March  2,  1972.  Health  Message, 
ilie  President  specifically  identified  health  ps 
a  "vital  area"  for  exploiting  technology. 

One  must  confess  that  the  expectations, 
particularly  In  the  sixties,  that  technology 
would  produce  a  "revolution  In  health  care" 
have  not  materialized  The  Health  Care 
Tochnology  Center  is  expected  to  provide 
the  leadership  and  mobilize  the  Nation's  In- 
volvement and  Interest  in  the  development 
and  utilization  of  technology.  Particular  ai,- 
tjntion  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  involvement 
of  private  industry,  for  the  successful  devel- 
opment of  technology  depends,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, on  the  interest  and  actions  of  private 
industry.  Industry's  limited  Involvement  in 
the  health  technology  area  today  rasults 
frotn  a  number  of  factors  including  the  dif- 
f  used  markets  of  the  health  field;  the  ILmited 
success  achieved  to  date;  and  the  Govern- 
ment's failure  to  give  priority  to  the  utiliza- 
ti.in  of  technology  in  solving  of  health  prob- 
lems as  has  been  done,  for  example,  in  space 
and  defense. 

Technological  solutions  are  not  lik?ly  to 
result  unless  the  cbove  difficulties  are  ad- 
dresssd. 

To  do  this,  there  is  a  need  to  aggregate 
both  health  resources  and  markets.  Once 
this  occurs,  I  believe  industry  will  identify 
and  take  advantage  of  the  economics  of  scale 
that  generally  results  from  larger  markets. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  are  steps  that 
the  Federal  Government  In  general  and  the 
Health  Care  Technology  Center  In  particular 
can  take  to  encourage  technological  develop- 
ment In  the  health  area. 

For  e:<ample,  various  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  operate  their  own  health 
systems,  such  as  the  Defense  Department  and 
Veterans'  Administration.  These  Federal 
health  sj-stems  offer  the  opportunity  for  a 
markot  sufficiently  large  to  attract  Industry 
Investment. 
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Second,  the  Federal  Government  could 
identify  potential  opportunity  for  tech- 
nological solutions  and  solicit  competitive 
bids  through  requests  for  proposals — RFP's — 
as  iR  done  by  the  Detente  Department.  Therc- 
flfter.  there  could  be  full  funding  of  a  proto- 
type followed  by  a  gTuirr.ntee  that  a  sufficient 
number  would  be  purchased  to  insure  a 
profit.  The  units  produced  could  then  be  ^old. 
loaned,  leased,  or  dotiatcd  to  individitals  or 
organizations  that  would  use  them  effec- 
tively. 

.'V  decision,  for  c:<aniple,  could  bo  made  by 
Ihe  Fedcrra  Govcnime'it  to  do  something 
iibout  the  problems  of  the  vi.sually  handi- 
capped in  the  country.  There  are  about  400.- 
000  legally  blind  persons  in  the  N;nior.  toda>. 
It  has  been  estiinated  that  many  of  them 
have  a  sigjiificatit  amo^uit  oi  visucl  percep- 
tion in  at  le.ist  one  eve.  Optical  devices,  such 
as  eyegla.^?es,  av"  of  limited  \nlue  to  many 
of  these  citizens  since  such  glasses  only  mag- 
nify the  imau'e  and  do  not  control  brightness 
and  contrast  which  are  equal  in  importance 
In  perceptual  acuity.  The  Rand  Corp.  has 
designed  and  fabricated  a  prototype  circuit 
television  system — CCTV— an  electro-optical 
system  involving  image  magnification, 
brightness,  and  contrast.  This  prototype  svf- 
tem  has  been  tested  on  a  number  of  visually 
handicapped  people  rangitig  in  ages  from  10 
to  83  with  a  wide  variety  of  eye  disorders. 
Better  than  80  percent  of  the  subjects  have 
found  the  system  helpful  in  reading  and 
writhig. 

Presently,  the  Rand  Corp.  Is  working  on  a 
second  generation  .^y.^tem  which  Is  aimed  at 
solving  the  difficult  problem  that  many  par- 
tially sighted  persons  face,  namely  the  trans- 
fer of  Information  from  one  place  to  another. 

Tlie  CCTV  could  well  be  the  forervinner  of 
the  new  series  of  devices  which  would  be  xised 
to  enhance  the  education  of  vlsxially  handi- 
capped children,  to  permit  partially  sighted 
persons  of  working  age  to  obtain  and  hold 
well-paying  Jobs  which  would  otherwise  be 
closed  to  them,  and  to  allow  elderly  per- 
sons with  reduced  vision  to  enjoy  the  pleas- 
'  ures  of  reading  and  writing  during  their  de- 
clining years. 

I  cite  this  as  only  an  example  of  the  prob- 
lem area  for  which  there  exists  a  sufficiently 
large  market  which  would  undoubtedly 
create  a  respoti'e  from  the  industrial  com- 
munity as  well  as  lead  to  a  tremendous  aid 
for  the  handicapped  if  the  decision  were 
made  to  exploit  technology  in  this  area. 

The  second  Special  Emphasis  Center,  the 
Health  Care  Management  Center,  is  of  crit- 
ical importance.  For  as  Dr.  Kerr  White, 
professor  of  medical  care  and  hospitals,  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  observed; 

"Vastly  Improved  managerial  expertise  ts 
a  prerequisite  for  any  meTningful  Improve- 
ment in  our  health  care  system  at  the  operat- 
ing and  geographical  levels." 

The  health  care  management  centers  will 
focus  on  the  improvement  of  management 
and'or  organization  in  the  health  field,  the 
training  and  retraining  of  health  administra- 
tors, and  the  development  of  leaders,  plan- 
ners, and  policy  analysts  in  the  health  field. 
The  Job  of  the  managers  in  the  health  field 
is  most  complex.  The  modern  manager  of  a 
health  enterprise,  if  he  Is  to  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  with  maximum  effectiveness 
must  have  a  basic  understandhig  of  a  wide 
variety  of  management  skills  and  some  back- 
ground in  sttch  areas  as  health,  economics, 
computer  technology,  and  statistics  to  men- 
t  ion  a  few. 

Quite  often  medical  administrators  are 
t'.evated  to  these  positions  without  ade- 
quate preparation  for  the.se  new  respon- 
sibilities. Certainly  American  Industry  would 
mike  certain  that  its  top  executives  are  ade- 
quately trained  and  the  health  system  must 
do  no  less.  There  Is  also  often  the  need  to 
provide  retraining  of  health  managers  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  letter  I  received  from  one 
triminlstrator,    Dr.    Fine.    Deputy   Commls- 


sicner  of  the  Bos.to.i  Department  of  Kearh 
and  Hospit.Tls.  He  said: 

"Practitioners  of  Health  C.ire  Adinini^tr.a- 
tion.  among  whom  I  am  one.  have  been  fly- 
ing by  the  seat  nf  their  pants  for  too  long. 
Tlie  Nation  dcscncs  better.  There  Is  cur- 
rently no  systematic  effort  I  know  of  to 
reach  decision  makers  in  the  health  care 
held  with  the  ret.ults  of  innovative  research 
and  to  .stimulate  a  research  orient.itlcn  Vi 
many  of  the  problems  we  all  face  In  the  fi- 
nancing, orgaui/atlon,  ar.d  deli\ery  of  terv- 
iccs. 

•■'fhere  Is  moreover,  an  almost  iota!  ne- 
glect of  more  form,',l  continuing  eduction  op- 
p.:rtuaities  for  health  care  admipistr.itor.s. 
.  .  .  After  ten  years  or  more  in  ihe  fiild. 
mnny  of  us  are  ui  positions  of  responsibility 
and  strong  in  experience  but  weak  in  under- 
.s(:;nding  cf  fundanicnta!  advances  in  health 
care  .systems,  e.g.  the  problem-oriented  medi- 
cal record,  how  to  organize  a  prepaid  group 
prictice,  the  use  of  tclevLsioa  in  medical 
di.ignosis  and  tre.ilnicnt,  computer  applica- 
licns  to  health  sybtem.s  problems,  etc." 

'Ihe  adinaii-strative  oflicer  of  each  regional 
center  and  each  special  emphasis  center  will 
be  required  to  auljinii  annually  to  the  direc- 
tor a  report  which  shall  include  an  audit  of 
expenditures;  bibliographies,  with  aiiiiota- 
tions  of  research  perlormed;  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  on-gomg  research  progranis  includ- 
ing a  summary  of  sigiuficaui  rtotiircii  and 
development  findings. 

Tiie  regioui^l  and  special  empliasis  centers 
have  a  separate  autliorization  oi  $30  mlilion 
for  the  initial  fiscal  year  and  a  loial  ol  $105 
jnilllon  over  a  3-year  period.  Support  lor 
a  center,  other  liian  suppori  for  coiialruciion. 
bhall  not  exceed  $2  million  per  year  per  cen- 
ter, except  lor  the  Health  Care  Teohnologv 
Center,  and  Federal  asaistauce  may  be  used 
for  research  and  development,  stalling  and 
other  basic  operating  costs,  training,  demon- 
stration purpo.ses,  and  construction  where 
the  National  Advisory  Council  deems  neces- 
sary. 

Tlie  committee  report  makes  a  point  with 
respect  to  the  Teclinology  Cenier's  purpo.ses 
which  is  important  and  bears  reiteration. 
Tile  report  states: 

"The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
the  center's  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  technology  to  solve  the  health 
problems  of  our  citizens  and  our  health  in- 
stitutions and  not  as  a  place  to  find  markets 
for  available  technology." 

Ill  other  words,  the  center  should  bo 
searching  for  technological  solutions  to  pa- 
tient care,  health  Institutions,  and  systems 
problems,  and  not  for  ways  to  utilize  avail- 
able technology. 

It  is  also  Important  that  tiie  technology 
or  systems  that  are  developed  are  such  that 
can  or  will  be  adopted  by  the  health  pro- 
fessionals. It  would  be  also  extremely  valu- 
able if  the  Technology  Center  would  develop 
expertise  with  respect  to  technological  fore- 
casting so  that  the  consequence,  particularly 
the  cost,  of  new  technology  might  be  pre- 
dicted. Certainly,  with  the  rising  health  care 
costs,  the  health  system  does  not  need  "tech- 
nological playthings"  which  are  neither  cost 
effective  or  fall  to  Increase  productivity. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  last 
year  heard  testimony  regarding  the  potential 
of  the  computer  coupled  with  new  "health 
care  specialists."  The  committee  saw  demon- 
strated a  potential  way  of  extending  the  doc- 
tor In  remote  areas  which  have  been  unable 
to  attract  a  physician. 

The  computer  is  already  being  employed 
in  such  areas  as  the  interpretation  of  the 
electrocardiogram  and  the  automation  of  his- 
tory taking.  Earlier  this  year,  I  vLslted  the 
University  of  Manland  Hospital  Trauma 
Center  and  I  watched  the  computer  perform 
A  variety  of  tasks.  Including  the  constant 
monitoring  of  even  the  chemical  content  of 


the  .' ir  that  the  cenier's  itvere  trauma  \;c- 
tlms  were  breathing. 

I  believe  that  there  i.s  enonnoiis  potentif'! 
for  the  use  of  technology  that  could  bni..' 
many  benefits  to  the  public  and  the  patieni 
At  present,  our  success  ha.s  been  limited.  A 
present,  only  a  handful  of  individuals  are 
actively  rincerned  with  the  t<(  hnology  a'ttl 
its  potential  in  helpng  to  solve  health  prob- 
lems. 

Tlie  Health  Care  Technology  Center  is  de- 
?icned  to  remedy  tMs  s;tuation  and  serve  R- 
the  focal  point  lor  an  accelerated  group  tp- 
Ee.^rch  effort  on  both  program  ."rsd  h.Tdware 
development. 

CPNCi-trsiov 

Mr.  President,  the  health  Ci'C  tnterpti-e 
111  the  country  is  our  secoxJd  large-it  indut- 
iry  today  wiih  .speuduig  totaling  $7j  niilliv-n 
or  7.-1  percent  of  o'lr  groiS  JWtion.M  produc 
By  1974,  health  will  probably  become  our 
lar£,est  euierpri-e  wilii  o.pet.ditiirco  exceed- 
ing $100  billion. 

The  magnitude  of  these  expendivores  alotii:' 
argue  for  an  accelerated  end  streugihentd  re- 
search and  development  component  ui  liie 
iiealth  field.  There  is  coni-iderable  pubi, 
irui'uraiion  and  dl&s&ii--:faciion  witli  vuTit-ii- 
aspects  oi  health  care.  The  public  is  alarme'; 
over  rising  costs.  I  recently  read  an  .A.-«o- 
ciated  Pre-.s  story  which  headlined  th.'it  tie 
hospitals  per  day  costs  in  if 71  aver.igca 
$92.31,  an  increase  of  13  9  percent  over  'iie 
previous  year.  The  story  hastened  to  -icld. 
howej;er.  that  the  1970  increase  was  15  7  pe-- 
cent  a?t*-.iliai  hospitals  have  been  able  •  ' 
slow  the  rate  of  increase.  Think  about  j 
o-v-er  a  2-year  period  almost  a  30-p?rcent  h- 
crca^e  in  ho-spital  costs  occurred  TTiis  oh'  i- 
ously  cannot  continue. 

The  public  is  also  concerned  about  rhp 
manpower  and  facility  shonates  as  well  s- 
Thcir  maldistribution  and  the  Congress  hn- 
takcn  steps  enacting  legislation  in  re&pon'-o 
to  the  problem.  The  public  U  also  diEtref.r"<i*' 
that  the  benefits  of  medical  science  and  the 
scientific  discovery  system  a.'C  not  reaching: 
them. 

There  is  considerable  charge  occurrSni- 
in  the  health  system,  the  bill  before  th. 
Senate  today  Is  designed  to  encoiirat:.- 
additional  change  with  the  dcvelopmoir 
of  health  maintenance  organlzatio-i- 
llie  rapidity  of  change  aitd  reform  i 
!il:oly  to  accelerate  In  the  years  ahe.TtI 
I  believe  that  It  is  imperative  that  v  •- 
strengthen  our  renearch  and  developmen- 
capabilities  In  the  health  area  so  th.'i: 
we  may  make  more  intelligent  choice- 
arid  f.Tsier  consirucive  changes.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  desperately  need  advanf((! 
warnings  of  approaching  "cri.se^."  I  belie\f 
v.e  need  more  information  upon  which  ti 
base  decLsions  and  make  mennlupfiil  com- 
parisons in  the  area. 

I  believe  we  need  to  .sharpen  our  abilltie- 
to  illuminate  issues  and  to  Identify  po6PibI<- 
options  and  their  Impllcaiions  I  believe  w< 
need  a  framework  for  evolving  health-rari 
poUcv  for  the  lon^;  term  while  we  coiitirru 
to  address  the  Immediate  problems.  Tlie  s'/i 
of  the  health  enterprises,  its  importance  ; 
the  American  public  and  the  growing  Fed- 
eral investment  to  make  it  imperative,  tv 
mv  Judgment,  tlial  reseHrcli  nnd  develo'i- 
mcnt  in  health  cure  delivery  fcerume  as  irr- 
ponant  and  acliieve  the  preeminence  of  bi - 
medical   research    In    the   United   States. 

Tlie  respected  Science  .JouriKd.  in  a  f.ivi  ••- 
Able  editorial  on  my  propo.sal  t;a;d : 

"A  major  tour  de  force  is  needed  now  tn 
dramatir-^e  the  importance  of  rationale  orf/a- 
nization  and  planning  services  ...  if  tin' 
maj;nificeiit  benefits  of  .American  medira' 
research  are  meant  for  all  our  people,  thi 
an  effective  science  of  health  cart  deliver; 
is  a.-?  important  as  the  medical  research  i'- 
sclf." 

As  Dr.  Kerr  Wliite   of  Jcbns  Hopkins  VrA- 
verslty,  noted — 
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le  issue  in  research  and  development, 

ms  to  me.  Is  the  extent  to  whicli  we  are 
{^red    to   nmke    Federal,   State,    Institu- 

1,    academic,    and    industrial    commit- 
to    aggressive    pursuit    of    improved 

of  providing  health  care, 
.^cceptance  of  change   is   Ine.  i-.able   and 

nltlon  that   we   need   more   science   in 

:h  care  rather  than  less  seems  essential. 

point  to  be  recognized  is  that  the  scl- 

i  required  are  more  than  tho-e  encom- 

d      b}'      the      trnditionni       biomedical 
i.ces." 

new  National  Institu'e   of  Health.   Care 

ery    represents    such    a    "commitmenl  ' 

win  provide  the  "major  tour  de  force"' 
n  lake  health  care  delivery  as  important 
n.edical  research,  and  to  help  speed  the 

~ts  of  medical  science  and  the  scientific 

.•ery  system  to  tlie  people  of  rlie  United 

s. 

strongly    urge    its    eiirKtniei.t     by    rlie 
and  the  Congress. 

isk   unanimous   con.i?ei;t   that    the  edi- 
from  Science  Journal   be  printed   in 

Record     at     ti;e     concU'sion     of     my 

ics. 

Iso   ask    inianinious    consent    that    the 
isn    of   S.   3327.    dealing    with    the    new 

nHl    Institute    of    Health    Care    Delu-- 

e  pri-^Td  in  th  Recoro 

'EKrilr.IT     1 

r-V'ac   Helicopters   Help   Swr   Lives 
•'  ■  Bv  Capt.  Frank  Hudson  and 
R.  \.  Cowley.  M.D.) 
i;.ce  .sume  accidents  will  always  occur. 

must  be  taken  to  minimize  liumnu 
resulting;  from  them.  . .  .' 
er  the  years,  we  have  watched  persons 
life  tiireatening  injuries  or  illness  die 
i  scene  awaiting  an  ambulance,  die  on 
way  to  The  nearest  hospital  or  die  in 
ho.spital   diie    to    inadequnte    facilities. 

nel  and  equipment  to  offer  the  neces- 
.mmediatc  -.reaunent  and  care  for  sur- 


scudy  Ki  '.  hicli  tl'.e  depui\  state  medical 
nor  participated  irdicaies  that  roughly 
r  cent  of  the  pei-.;ons  killed  in  Mary- 
die  In  hospitals  .  .  .  and  half  of  these 

likely   have   been    saved    if   promptly 

piopcrlv    diagnosed    and    treated.    One 

(jrued  le-farciier^,  coniineu:  sums  up  the 

in: 

is  e.ssen<ial  thu„  >'.e  strive  for  a  re.i- 
le  balance  between  ihe  need  for  prompt 
lient  and  the  berter  treatment  which 
)e  possible  if  tiie  ii.iiucd  are  taken  to 

i  centers.' 

11.  prevent  poluy  .-eem-  to  be  to  tran'-- 
more  injured,  without  regard  for  the 
ly  of  liielr  injuries,  to  hospitals  whose 
distiiii.  tioii  is  being  nearest  the  scene. 

or  if   the   receiving   doctor  feels   the 

id    too   severe    to    '.je    treated    in    his 

y.  tlie  patient  is  truisported  to  another 

al  (provided  he  has  survived  thus  fan. 

idds  up  to  an  appaUu'g  waste  of  time. 

can  be  iU-afforded  b.\  the  person  wt;h 
threatening   injur-,    or  Illness. 

help  ovenoine  thi.,  prubletn.  the  Uni- 
,  of  Maryland  Hospital  developed  the 
r  for  the  Study  oi  Tr.iuma  thus  pro- 
critical  patients  the  be>t  immediate 
lent  available  in  the  country.  Treat - 
centers  of  tliis  caliber  are  enormourslv 

ive  and  difliculi    ro  .starf.  As  a  re.'-ult 

i-noi    expect    rcipid    development    of 

nal   fac-iii'ies  of   tlils   ivpe;    therefore. 

iperattve  ihat  sHfe.  rapid  transporta- 

provided  persons  v.ith  iiie  threaien- 

nes.".  or   mjurv  so  the  seriioes  of   the 

rre    made    available    to    them. 

ical  authorities  tell  us  that  v  e  should 
to  have  the  severely  injured  in  a  well- 
led  and  staffed  medical  lacility  soon 
hey  have  been  injured  if  complications 
iheir  injuries  are  to  be  redticed  and 
Uves  Saved.  Indications  are  that  30 
IS  from  the  injury  to  defuiitive  mecli- 
a.Mien'   i    u.-uahy  accen^ab'.e  wirh  one 


ife 


n  s 
a! 
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hour  being  the  outiide  practical  limit.  With 
the  surface  traffic  congestion  of  today  and 
Insufficient  medical  facilities  equipped  to 
handle  the  severely  injured,  the  lightweight 
highspeed  helicopter  is  the  most  effective  and 
economical  way  to  avoid  congestion,  cover 
the  distances  involved  and  assure  that  high- 
way injured  receive  needed  treatment  in 
time. 

"The  State  Police  are  duty  bound  to  as- 
sure that  the  lives  and  safety  of  all  persons 
in  the  stiUe  are  safe-guarded  and  wheil 
injured  or  ill  come  under  their  care,  they 
receive  the  best  handUng  passible  un- 
der existing  conditions.  Their  helicop- 
ters provide  for  transportation  of  critical 
persons  as  an  extension  of  normal  police 
helicopter  operations.  Tliis  provides  a 
sound  fiscal  ba-.e  as  existing  know-how,  fa- 
cilities, equipment  and  personnel  are  utilized 
to  the  maximunt. 

"The  trooper  assigned  to  th.e  helicopters 
have  completed  the  Red  Cross  advanced  first 
aid  course,  receive  advanced  ambulance  at- 
tendant traininc  from  the  Fire  Service  E.x- 
lension.  Univrrsiiy  cf  Maryland,  and  receive 
an  inten.=;ive  week  of  training  in  the  Shock 
Trauma  Unit. 

"Our  cooperative  program,  one  of  the  few 
.successful  programs  of  this  type  in  the  coun- 
try, has  been  a  simple  matter  of  developing 
community  resotirces  between  the  university. 
State  Police  and  the  City  Fire  Deparimerlt 
Ambulance  Service. 

"State  Police  records  show  that  58.672  per- 
sons were  injured  in  Marjland  from  automo- 
bile accideius  last  year.  Of  the  787  killed  in 
these  accidents,  many  could  have  been  saved 
by  fast,  efficient  helicopter  service  to  Uni-cr- 
sity  Hospitals  Shock  Trauma  Center. 

■  When  persons  are  injured  in  an  autoaio- 
bi!e  accident,  volunteer  fire  com.pany  ambu- 
lance crews  sometimes  decide  incorrectly  to 
take  the  most  serious  to  tlie  nearest  hospital, 
even  though  a  helicopter  is  available. 

"Such  a  case  happened  earlier  this  year 
when  tlie  helicopter  landed  near  the  scene 
of  an  accident.  The  ambulance  crew  decided 
to  r.^ke  the  most  serious  ca.se  to  the  nearest 
hospital  When  the  State  Police  helicopter 
crew  delivered  the  less  severely  injured  vic- 
tim TO  University  Hospital,  the  county  hospi- 
tal where  the  other  victim  was  taken  called 
lor  the  helicopter  because  they  did  not  have 
tiie  necessary  life-saving  equipment.  But  it 
was  too  late. 

"With  a  top  speed  of  150  miles  per  hour. 
helicopters  can  fly  from  the  Maryland-Penn- 
sylvania line  to  University  Hospital  in  less 
than  15  minutes  and  less  than  an  hour  from 
the  Eastern  Shore.  An  ambulance,  even  with 
wide-open  siren,  would  require  at  least  twice 
as  much  time  because  of  traffic  congestion 
especially  on  weekends  when  most  accidents 
occur.  An  emergency  in  Cumberland  would 
take  only  nn  hour  to  reach  University  Hos- 
pital by  helicopter. 

•Better  service  can  be  provided.  The  most 
obvious  area  that  needs  strengthening  is 
the  education  and  acceptance  by  police,  am- 
bul.ince  and  medical  aiuhoritie.s  to  the  fact 
that  the  best  interest  of  the  patient  must 
be  .ser  ed.  Some  units  are  still  guarding  what 
they  believe  are  their  prerogatives^  thus 
ciusing  some  critical  patients^to  l>e  taken 
to  an  oudymg  hospital  (and  often  held 
there  I  instead  of  going  directly  to  a  major 
trauma  unit.  Accreditation  and  categoriza- 
tion of  hospital  emergency  departments 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  this 
problem.  This  approach  has  long  been  ad- 
voc'ted  by  the  National  Research  Council's 
Committee   on    trauma    and    shock. 

"W'nile  we  learn  to  better  utilize  equip- 
ment, personnel  and  systems,  more  high- 
quality  emergency  facilities  with  traiuna 
units  will  be  needed.  Quick  response  heli- 
copter service  will  also  be  needed  statewide. 
Tentative  studies  indicate  that  as  few  as 
seven  fuliy  manned  helicopters  are  needed 
for   deiinitive   statewide   service. 

"Why  not  police  helicopters  in  ambulance 
servii?e'.'  Tliey  complement  not  threaten  sur- 


face iniits.  Tlie  safety  of  the  few  victims 
demanding  helicopter  transport  is  compro- 
mised when  handled  routinely.  The  police 
helicopter  lias  heea.  here  for  years,  their 
crews  are  vastly  experienced  in  applying  heli- 
copter support  to  civil  public  service  opera- 
tions. Required  communications  also  have 
been  here  for  years,  the  police  communica- 
tions net  is  one  of  the  finest  designated  for 
rapid  emergency  communications.  This  is 
an  excellenc  opportunity  for  the  public  to 
realize  a  greater  return  for  their  investment 
ill  government. 

••A  17-ycar-old  boy  delirious,  with  a  high 
temperature  was  admitted  suffering  from  a 
gunshot  wound  below  the  knee  which  was 
emitting  a  sweetish  odor — gas  gangrene.  The 
infection  had  extended  above  the  knee,  to 
the  thigh  and  onto  the  abdomen — tradition- 
al amputation  was  impossible.  The  wound 
had  become  contaminated  with  Clostridia, 
a  bacteria  causing  gas  gangrene  which  can't 
survive  in  high  concentrations  of  oxygen.  If 
h.vperbaric  oxygen  was  not  administered 
quickly  the  teenager  would  be  dead.  Once 
placed  in  the  hyperbaric  chamtwr,  within  24 
liours  his  temperature  dropped,  he  became 
alert  and  after  three  daj-s,  the  gangrene 
sj-niptoms  disappeared — his  life   was  saved. 

'In  shock,  the  blood  pressure  falls,  circu- 
lation slows,  and  tlie  cells,  which  depend  on 
oxygen  for  survival,  suffer;  if  this  is  not 
corrected  the  cells  die.  Lack  of  oxygen  in 
cells,  called  hypoxia,  is  the  prime  cause  of 
death  in  shock.  One  way  to  correct  this  in- 
adequacy is  to  drench  the  blood  goiiiG; 
tliroucrh  the  cells  with  oxj-geu — hyper'oaric 
oxyijenation — in  a  pressurized  chamber. 

"Few  of  these  hyperbaric  facilities  exist 
therefore  patients  from  nearby  states  are  also 
treated  in  the  Maryland  facility. 

"In  the  future,  an  inhalation  poison  center 
will  be  open  using  the  hyperbaric  medical 
facilities  and  the  Medi-Vac  helicopter  pro- 
gram for  those  victims,  fire  fighl«rs,  chemi- 
cal workers  and  others  throughout  the  state 
who  will  need  tiiis  resource  for  survival. •' 

"Exhibit  2 

••|Fir.!n  Science  magazine.  September   1971 1 

'Tkc  Topsv-Turvey  World  of  Hfaith-Care 

Delivery 

'•(By  William  Bevan) 

•In  a  recent  speech  Senator  J.  Glc!in  Bcall. 
Jr.  (R.-Md.).  called  for  the  establlshmeni  of 
a  National  Institute  of  Health-Care  Delivery 
In  so  doing,  lie  has  focused  attention  on  a 
national  problem  on  bro.id  scale  and  tran- 
Kcendent  urgency 

"Over  the  years  the  American  people  have 
prided  themselves  on  being  the  best  clothed. 
best;  fed.  best  housed,  best  educated,  and 
healthiest  people  in  the  world.  But  recent 
health  statistics  give  cause  for  concern. 
Across  the  board,  we  are  not  the  healthiest 
people  in  the  world,  in  spite  of  a  number  of 
impressive  facts.  The  nation  has  spent  some 
.*20  billion  on  biomedical  research  since  the 
late  1940s.  We  now  have  more  physicians 
and  hospitals  than  ever  before.  And  currently 
we  spend  for  health  services  more — and  the 
rate  of  expenditures  is  escalating  more  ra- 
pidly— than  we  have  ever  done  before.  In 
the  last  decade  alone,  physicians'  fees  have 
risen  twice  as  rapidly  and  hospital  charges 
four  times  as  fast  as  other  items  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index. 

"The  situation  is  a  complex  one.  Certainly 
the  balance  among  the  diseases  has  shifted 
toward  the  degenera.ive  disorders.  But,  in 
addition,  there  are  striking  geographic  varia- 
tions ill  tiie  availability  of  liealth  resources 
There  are  marked  differences  in  availability 
for  urban  and  rural  populations  and  for  the 
poor  and  tlie  more  affluent.  Most  insurance 
coverage  is  inadequate  in  that  it  excludes 
outpatient  and  preventive  services  and  only 
partially  accommodates  catastrophic  inci- 
dents. And,  generally,  resources,  particu- 
larly those  for  unusual  treatment,  are  poorly 
utilized  everywhere.  (If.  for  example,  tlie 
utilization    of    health-care    resources    were 
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Improved  hy  cnly  10  percent,  the  s.\'  !nc; 
would  be  *5  billion.  But.  with  a  high  propor- 
tion of  third-party  pavments,  there  is  little 
Incentive  for  efficiency.  Instead,  the  trend  is 
to  use  the  higher-cost  facilities  and  services 
and  to  make  as  mar.y  of  these  available  as 
po.sslble.t 

••The  essential  ingredients  of  the  Beall 
proposal  merit  soriou.s  e:;.ina!natlon.  By  1970, 
bealth-care  delivery  had  become  the  nation^s 
second  largest  industn,-.  But  last  year  only 
$18  million  was  spent  on  research  in  this 
area.  No  other  inausiry  can  make  such  a 
churn.  Tlie  National  Inslitut.«  of  Health  are 
charged  with  the  technical  aspects  of  preven- 
tion and  treatment.  The  Health  Services  and 
Mental  Health  Adm!iiistratn..n  is  concerned 
With  hearth-care  delivery,  but  it  has  other 
responsibilities  as  well.  A  major  tour  de 
force  is  needed  no-.v — an  adniini-  trative  man- 
date backed  by  appropriate  funding — to 
dramatize  the  inaporiarice  oi  rational  organl- 
zatioa  and  planning  of  services,  even  though 
such  action  would  add  yet  another  agency  to 
the  welter  already  existing  in  the  health  field. 
Future  legislation  would  do  well  to  direct  its 
sole  attention  to  the  social  sciences,  both 
basic  and  applied,  which  underlie  effective 
organization  and  management.  Furthermore, 
the  importance  of  testing  and  evaluation 
should  receive  significant  consideration.  Al- 
ready, a  number  of  alternative  systems — for 
instance,  group  jjractice,  private  prepaid 
care,  a  •variety  of  community  health-care 
schemes,  and  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions— are  in  various  stages  of  design  and  de- 
velopment, and  a  nation  with  an  established 
scientific  tradition  nmst  certainly  recogni?.e 
the  Importance  of  pilot  projects. 

'•If  the  magnificent  benefits  of  American 
medical  research  are  meant  for  all  of  our 
people,  then  an  effective  science  of  health- 
care delivery  is  as  important  as  the  medical 
research  it.self.  ' 

••Exhibit  3 

•TlTlE   XIII—NaTIONAI.  INSTITTTT   of   HFAtTH 

Care  Delivery 

"establishment    of    INSIIirxE 

•Sec.  1301.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
in  the  Department  of  Healiii,  Education,  and 
Welfare  a  separate  National  Institute  oi 
Health  Care  Delivery.  The  Institute  shall 
carry  out  a  multidiscipllnary  research  and 
development  program  to  improve  delivery  of 
health  care  services  and  shall  be  the  prin- 
cipal agency  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  coordinate  and 
cooperate  with  the  Commission  on  Quality 
Health  Care  Assurance  for  improvement  of 
Health  care  In  the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Institute  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  <ind  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  There  shall  be  in  the  Institute  a 
Deputy  Director.  The  Deputy  Director  shall 
perform  such  functions  as  the  Director  may 
prescribe  and  shall  be  the  Acting  Director 
dtirlng  the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Direc- 
tor or  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Director. 

"(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  appoint 
■within  the  Institute  not  to  exceed  four  As- 
sistant Directors. 

"FTTNCTIONS  OF  THE  rNSTI'rUTE 

"Sec.  1302.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of 
the  Institute  in  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  Commission  on  Quality  Health 
Care  Assurance  to  pursue  methods  and  op- 
portunities to  improve  and  advance  the  effec- 
tiveness, efficiency,  and  quality  of  health  care 
delivery  in  the  States,  regions,  and  commu- 
nities of  the  United  States,  through  initia- 
tion and  suppKjrt  of  studies,  research,  experi- 
mentation, development,  demonstratic»i,  and 
evaluation  of,  but  not  limited  to,  tlie  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  the  existing  health  care  system,  em- 
phasizing means  and  methods  to  miprove 
sui.'h  system  and  the  devising  and  testing  of 
alternative  delivery  sv-tems; 


"i2t  health  care  svsteins  and  subsystems  In 
S  ates,  reelons.  and  communities  which  give 
special  attention  x)  the  cflective  comblna- 
ti  !i  and  coordination  of  public  and  priva.te 
mcihods  or  systems  for  health  care  delivery; 

"(3)  preventive  medicine  and  the  tech- 
niques and  tcchnolosy.  including  muliipl-.i.sic 
iicrecning  and  testing,  to  Improve  the  early 
diagrosls  a-d  trcatmcin  of  diseaocs.  par'-ir- 
ularly  for  preschool  children; 

••(4)  systems  .ind  technical  componer.'-'  of 
er.icrcency  health  care  ard  .^frvi'^es  linf^Lid- 
Ing  at  least  one  experimci'.tal  statewide  hell- 
copter  tmsportctlcn  emergency  care  sys- 
tem) .  which  utilise,  whf re  pos-^ible,  the  skills 
of  returning  military  corpsmcn; 

••(5)  sy.sienis  jind  c..)mponen<s  of  rvtral 
health  services: 

■  (6)  the  development  of  policy  v.ith  re- 
.spect  to  long-term  care,  particularly  for  men- 
tally and  pliysicaUy  handicapped  individuals 
and  senior  citizens,  with  special  emplia.siji  on 
alieruatives  to  institutioualii-jitiuu,  inc'.ud- 
ii'.g  the  use  of  home  l-.^uUh  aides; 

■•^7J  methods  to  meet  the  Nation's  medical 
maiijiowcr  reqairenienis,  including  new  types 
of  manpower  and  their  utilization  and  the 
e.vtent  to  which  ta=V:s  performed  by  pliysi- 
clans  and  other  health  professionals  may  be 
safely  delegated  to  other  appropristely 
trained  Indlviducls  in  both  new  and  existent 
hearth  occupations: 

••(8)  continuing  education  and  the  explora- 
tion of  programs  and  methods  to  help  health 
professionals  to  stay  abreast  of  current  de- 
velopments and  to  niainraiii  professional 
excellence: 

'•(9)  health  manpower  credentialing,  li- 
rer'sin^r.    and    certification; 

•■(10)  the  medical  malpractice  problem, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  quality  care,  the 
practice  of  •defensive  medicine'  and  added 
costs  to  the  public; 

••(11)  programs  for  edu:ating  heallli  man- 
power and  the  accreditation  of  such  educa- 
tion programs; 

'•(12)  applic.ition  of  all  forms  of  technol- 
ogy, including  computers  and  other  elec- 
tronic devices,  in  health  care  delivery; 

"(13)  the  efficiency,  management,  and  uti- 
H:;atlon  of  ne-,v  and  existing  health  care 
facilities  including  studies  of  admission 
practices  and  ex.Tmlnntion  of  cost-finding 
techniques; 

"(14)  the  development  of  tools  and  meth- 
ods to  Improve  planning  management,  and 
decisionmaking  in  the  health  care  system. 

'•(15)  the  development  of  information  by 
which  quality,  efficiency,  and  cost  of  heal'h 
care  may  be  measured: 

"(16)  the  development  of  uniform  a^ccnit- 
ing  practices,  financial  reporting,  and  uni- 
form health  records; 

"(17)  the  development  and  testing  of  in- 
centive payment  mechanisms  that  reward  ef- 
ficiency in  health  care  delivery  without  com- 
promising the  quality  of  care; 

"(18)  the  needs  of  individuals,  f.-imilies 
and  groups  for  health  care  and  related  serv- 
ices, empliasi/mg  tlie  various  life  styles, 
including  environmental,  recreational,  and 
nutritional  factors  that  bear  on  en  Individ- 
ual's health;  identification  of  those  factors 
affecting  acceptance  and  utilization  of  health 
care  and  related  services;  and  the  develop- 
ment to  educational  materials  and  methods 
communicating  to  the  public  the  importance 
of  personal  decisions  and  actions  on  health: 

••(19)  the  economics  of  health  care  and 
related  ser\  ices,  and  the  impact  of  the  total 
system  of  health  care  delivery  and  related 
services  upon  the  standards  of  living  and  the 
general  stability  of  the  national  economy. 

"(20)  proposals  for  the  financing  of  health 
care,  including  the  potential  cost  and  bene- 
fits, and  tiieir  impact  on  the  health  sys- 
tem; 

"(21)  concepts  asid  data  essential  to  the 
formation  of  a  factual  basis  for  national 
health  policies;  and 

■•(23)  the  effects  on  health  care  delivery  of 
the   organization,   functions,   and    iiiterrela- 


tionshlps  of  Feder.il.  S*ate,  and  local  pov- 
cmniental  agencies  and  programs  concerned 
with  planning.  organlz:i.tlon,  and  financing 
of  health  care  delivery. 

"(b)  The  Institute  shpll  in  cnop-.-ratio'i 
and  coordination  with  the  Conimis-siori  on 
Quality  Health  Care  A.ssurante  (1)  develop 
methods  for.  and  support  of,  training  c! 
individuals  to  plan  and  condvict  refcarch 
development,  demonstrations,  and  evaluation 
of  health  c.Tje  delivery  and  related  services. 
(2)  provide  teciiuicai  asslsta.ice  and  develop- 
ment of  metliod.s  for  t'.ie  tran.Mer  of  new 
kno-Aledge.  components,  and  systems  to  pub- 
tic  and  private  aecacies,  programs,  niotitu- 
tiouo,  and  individuals  engaged  in  tiic  uii- 
•^rovcment  of  l;ealth  care  delivery;  (3)  col- 
laborate with  goverriuients  and  public  iuiu 
private  health  care  Institutions  and  pro- 
grams in  foreign  countries  for  the  exciiaiige 
of  information  and  support  of  rescajch.  ex- 
periments, demonstrations,  and  training  l.i 
order  to  advance  health  care  dell.'cry  in  the 
United  States  and  cooperating  nations. 

"(c)  The  Institute  in  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination with  the  Commis.=iun  on  Qualltv 
Health  Care  Assurance  shall  evaluate  the 
quality,  effectiveness,  and  efticleacy  of  Fed- 
eral health  programs  In  improving  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  to  the  Nations  ciiizen.t 
For  the  purposes  of  this  svibsection  the  Sec- 
r^-.ary  Is  authorized  to  transfer  to  the  Insti- 
vute  su  h  ftinds  as  may  be  neces.sary. 
■•.\d:.;inistp..\tive  provisions 

'Stc.  1303.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
jirovisioiis  of  this  title  the  Direct  >r  i£  author- 
:7Cd  to — - 

"(1)  make  grants  to  States,  political  subdi- 
visions, universities,  bo.<:pitals,  and  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  Uistitu- 
1  ions,  or  organizations  for  projects  for  the 
ronduc.  of  research  and  development,  experi- 
niciits,  studies.  dcmonsiraticn.i,  and  training 
of  Individuals  to  plan  and  conduct  such 
projects; 

"(2)  make  contracts  with  public  or  prlva'c 
rgencles.  Institutions,  or  orj^anlzations  for 
the  conduct  of  research  and  development, 
experlment.s,  studies,  demonstrations,  and 
the  training  of  individuaLs  to  plan  and  exe- 
cute such  contracts: 

"(3)  appoint  and  fix  compcnsrition  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Institute  in  accordance  Willi 
chapter  51  of  title  5.  United  States  Code  ex- 
cept that  (A)  to  the  extent  that  the  Direc- 
tor deems  such  action  uecessarv  to  recruit 
men  and  women  of  cxc:;ptional  talent,  he 
may  esta'iMsh  the  entrance  gradco  for  person- 
i:el  at  a  level  of  two  grades  higher  than  the 
trade  level  provided  for  such  personnel  un- 
der the  Genera!  Schedule  established  by  sucii 
title  and  fix  their  compensation  accordingly, 
and  (B)  to  the  extent  that  the  Director 
cioems  such  action  nece.-^ary  to  the  dlscharit'c 
of  his  responsibilities,  he  may  appoint  per- 
sonnel of  the  Institute  without  r«Hr«rd  to 
civil  service  or  classification  laws,  except  tha" 
p'T^onnel  appointed  under  s-uch  laws  do  not 
e\ceed  at  any  one  lime  one-: bird  of  the  num- 
ber of  full-time  regular  technical  or  profes- 
sional employees  of  the  Institute; 

"(4)  make,  promulgate.  Issue,  rescind,  and 
amend  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
s.iry  to  carry  out  the  f-.mctior.s  vested  in  him 
or  in  the  Institute  and  delegate  authority  to 
any  officer  or  employee  under  his  direction 
cr  his  supervi.lon. 

"(5)  acquire  (by  piirch.-t.'^?,  Tea'^e,  condeir- 
n.itlon,  or  otherwise) .  constnict.  Improve,  re- 
p.iir.  operate,  and  maintain  re.scarch  and 
oiher  neces.sarv^  facilities  and  eciViipment  and 
related  accommodations  as  may  Ix^  ncce.ssar\-, 
and  such  other  real  or  personal  property  (Ir- 
cluding  patents)  as  the  Director  deems  nec- 
e-sary; 

■•(6)  to  acquire  by  lease  or  otherwi.se  from 
t;ie  Adininistrat^>r  of  General  Services,  build- 
ijigs  or  parts  of  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  communities  located  adjacent  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  Uie 
Institute  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  year.'- 
vn.thout  regard  to  the  Act  cf  Mai'ch  t,  i877. 


:;c 


"1  employ  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
rJance  with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
rcjces  Code; 

1 8)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  com- 
teea  composed  of  such  private  citizens 
.  omclals  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
rnents  as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise  him 
1  respect  to  his  functions  under  this  Act; 

1 9)  utilize  with  their  consent  the  services, 
ipment,  personnel,  information,  and  fa- 
les  of  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  pub- 
Eigencles  with  or  without  reimbursement 

e  ref  or; 
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10)  accept  voluntary  and  ur.comper.sated 
ices  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
ion  665(b)  of  title  31,  United  States  Code: 

11)  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
s  of  services,  money,  or  property,  real  or 
onal,  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible; 

12)  allocate  and  expend  or  transfer  to 
r  Federal  agencies  for  expenditure  funds 

lie  available  under  this  title  as  he  deems 
ssary; 

13)  establish  within  the  Institute  such 
;s  and  procedures  as  may  be  appropriate 

I  rovlde  for  the  greatest  possible  coordlna- 

:   of  activities  under  this  title  with  related 

e  irch    and   development    activities    being 

riled  on   by   the  Commission    on  Quality 

Health  Care  Assurance  and  other  public  and 

private  agencies  and  organizations;   and 

14)  take  such  other  actions  as  may  be  re- 
1  ed  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  objec- 

of  this  parr. 

b)   Up)on  reqaebts  made  by  tlie  Director. 

Federal  agency   is  autiiorized   to  make 

ervices.  equipmen;,  peroonnel.  facilities. 

iifc^-mation.  and  statistics  available,  to  the 

pr.ictlcable  extend  consistent   with 

o'h^r  laws,  to  the  Institute  in  the  periorni- 

of  its  functions  wi'h  or  without  reim- 

ement. 

f)    Eacli    member    ol    a    commiuee    ap- 
•ed  pursuant   to  par.ij;raph    (8)    of  sub- 
on  (a)  of  this  section  who  ;s  not  an  offi- 
3r  emplavce  of  the  Federal  Government 
l|  receive  an  amount  equal   to  the  maxi- 
d.^llv    rare  pre;.onbed  tor  GS-18  under 
on  53J2  of  title  5.  Ur.ited  States  Code,  for 
day   i'.e   is  ent-iuod   in   the   actual  per- 
orn  aiice  of  his  duties  including  traveltime. 
iiembers  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel. 
isteiicc.   and    necessary   expenses   incur- 
;  the  prrformance  of  the;r  duties. 

■'CO.MPENS.ATION 

c.    1:304.    (a)    Section    5315    of    title    5, 
!;d    States  Cde.   is  amended   by   adding 
le  end  there^.f  :l-.e  fcllo'.vit-.g  new  para- 
\\:  ^ 

;98)     Director.    National     Institute     of 
Health  Care  De!iver\ ." 

)  Section  5316  o:  title  5.  United  States 
is    amended    by    adding    at    the    end 
hertof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

132)     Deputy    Director.     National     lu- 
te of  Health  Care  Deli-.ery.' 

D.MINISrRATION    OF    0!!.\NTS    IT.    C  r."»T.AIN 
MULTlr.R.\Nr    PROJLLTS 

S*lC    1305.  Where  funds  are  ad'aiiced  for  a 
i    project    by    more    than    one    Federal 
y  for  the  purposes  of  thin  title,  the  Di- 
of   the   Institute   in   cotiperation   and 
lination  with  the  Commission  on  Qual- 
1  [ealth   Care  Assurance   mav  act   for  all 
iminlstering  the  funds  advanced  and  a 
:   non-Federal   share  requirement   may 
ablished  according   to  the  proportion 
t|ie    funds    advanced    by    each    Federal 
•y.    The    Director    may    order    any  such 
;y  to  waive  any  technical  grant  or  con- 
requirement  which  is  inconsistent  with 
imilar  requirements  of  the  Institute  or 
c|i  the  Institute  does  not  Impose,  except 
nothing  In  this  section  shall   be  con- 
(  d  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  waive 
p>end,  with  respect  to  any  such  project, 
eciuirement  with  respect  to  any  of  such 


cr 
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programs  if  such  requirement  Is  imposed  by 
law  or  by  any  regulation  required  by  law. 

'■TR.\NSrER   OF   RESEARCH   FUNDS   OF   OTHER   COV- 
ERNMEN'T    DEPARTMENTS    AND    AGENCIES 

"Sec.  1306.  Funds  available  to  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Government  for  health 
care  delivery  research  and  development,  or 
for  the  provision  of  faculties  therefor  shall 
be  available  for  transfer  with  the  approval  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  in- 
volved, in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Institute 
for  such  use  as  is  consistent  for  the  purposes 
for  which  sucii  funds  were  provided,  and 
funds  so  transferred  shall  be  expendable  by 
the  In.=-tltute  for  the  ptirposes  for  which  the 
transfer  was  made. 

'TrANSrXR    OF    N.^TIONAL    CENTER    FOR    HE.XLTII 
SERVICES    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

"Sec.  1307.  (a>  The  National  Center  for 
Health  Services  Research  and  Development  is 
hereby  transferred  from  the  Health  Services 
and  Mental  Health  Administration  to  the 
In-titute. 

••(b»  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  President,  for  a  period  of  two  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  may 
transfer  to  the  Institute  any  functions  (in- 
cluding powers,  duties,  activities,  facilities, 
and  parts  of  functions)  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Educatioti.  and  Welfare  or  of  any 
oificer  or  organizational  entity  thereof  whicii 
relate  primarily  to  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Director  as  described  by  this 
Act.  In  connection  with  any  such  transfer 
the  President  may.  under  this  section  or 
other  applicable  authority,  provide  for  ap- 
propriate transfers  of  record.-.,  property,  per- 
sonnel, and  funds. 

"NATrONAI.  ADVISORY  COUNCH.   0,\    HC.'.LTH   CA!IE 
DELIVERY 

■  Srr.  1308.  (a)  There  is  hereby  establi-'hed 
a  N.ai  nal  Advisory  Council  on  Health  Care 
Delivery  (  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Coun- 
cil) to  be  composed  of  twenty-one  members. 
The  C'.iuncil  shall  consist  of  the  Secretarv 
of  HtMl'h  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Chief 
Medi  ai  Officer  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, a  medical  o.Ticer  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defeivse.  the  Administrator  of  the 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admin- 
istration, the  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  Care  Delivery  who 
shall  be  ex  o.Ticio  members  and  an  additional 
fifteen  members  not  otherwise  in  the  regular 
full-time  employ  of  the  United  States  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  without  regard 
to  civil  service  laws.  Tiie  appointed  members 
shall  be  ( 1 1  persons  v.  ho  are  leaders  in  the 
field  of  medical  sciences  or  in  the  organiza- 
tion, delivery,  or  financhig  of  health  care.  (2) 
leaders  in  tlie  management  sciences,  or  (3) 
representatives  of  the  consumers  of  healtli 
care.  At  lea.st  seven  of  the  appointed  mem- 
bers shall  be  representatives  of  the  general 
public  who  are  cor.sumer.s  not  related  to  the 
provision  of  health  care. 

"tbi  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man of  the  Council.  The  Council  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  but  not  less  than 
four  times  a  year. 

"(CI  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  hold  a  term  of  four  years  except  that 
any  member  appointed  to"  fill  a  vacancv 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  tlie  remainder  of  such  term,  ex- 
cept that  the  terms  of  the  office  of  the 
members  first  taking  office  shall  expire  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appomtment.  three  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  four  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  four 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and  four  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  after  the  date  of  ap- 
pointment. An  appointed  member  shaU  not 
be  eligible  to  serve  contlnuou.sly  for  more 
than  two  terms. 


"(d)  Appointed  members  of  the  CoimcU 
shall  receive  compensation  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  dally  rate  prescribed  for  OS-18 
under  section  5332,  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  for  each  day  they  are  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  their  duties.  Includ- 
ing traveltime.  and,  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  place  of  busl. 
nesE,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence.  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  expense  authorized 
by  section  5703,  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

"(e)  The  Chairman  of  the  CouncU.  with 
the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  Council 
members,  shall  appoint  an  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Council.  The  Executive  Secretary 
may  be  appointed  without  regard  to  civil 
service  laws  and  may  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  the  appropriate  rate  pro- 
vided for  Individuals  in  grade  GS-18  under 
section  5332,  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Council  In  connection  with  his  duties  under 
this  Act.  The  Director  of  the  Institute  shall 
make  available  to  the  Council  such  additional 
staff,  information,  and  other  persons  as  it 
may  require  to  carry  out  Its  activities. 
"(f)  The  Council  shall — 
"(1)  review  programs,  policies,  and  pri- 
orities of  the  Institute  and  centers  estab- 
lished under  section  1311,  and  advise  the 
Director  on  the  development  and  conduct  of 
the  programs  of  the  Institute  and  centers: 
"(2)  examine  and  coordinate  health  care 
delivery  efforts  In  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion with  the  Commission  on  Quality  Health 
Care  Assurance  v.ithin  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  so  as  to 
avoid  duplication;   and 

"(3)  assure  that  significant  research  and 
dcvelopiner.t  findings  of  the  Institute  and 
centers  are  being  disseminated  and  evaluate 
the  extent  such  findings  are  making  an  Im- 
pa'-t  on   the  her.lth  care  delivery  system. 

■  I  g  I  The  Council  shall  submit  as  an  appen- 
dix to  thf  report  acquired  by  this  Act  Its  re- 
port on  the  progress  of  the  Institute  and 
centers  tov.ard  the  accomplishment  of  the 
objectives  of  this  Act.  and  the  status  of 
health  delivery  research  development  in  the 
United  States  including  any  minority  viev.s 
of  the  Council  members. 

"Src.  1309.  The  Director  shall,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  his  appointment  and 
prior  to  Felirurry  1  of  each  year  thereafter, 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
traiLsmittal  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress a  written  report  that  shall  Include: 
"(1)  an  appraisal  of  the  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  th^'  Institute  and  the 
centers: 

"(2)  bibliograpliies  v.iih  an.notatioixs  of  re- 
search performed  or  supported  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  significant  research  and  devel- 
opment findings  which  show  promise  (given 
due  con.sideration  to  the  cost,  benefits,  and 
the  quality  of  health  care  program)  of  im- 
proving health  care  delivery  or  increasii't; 
the  productivity  of  health  cars  systems;  a:id 
"(3)  identification  and  recommendrt!-:!'.- 
concerr.ing  those  factors  or  barriers  which 
inhibit  implementation  of  the  significant 
research  and  development  findings  of  the  In- 
.sritiue  and  centers  or  ihat  piX'.e.^t  iii;.u-.:i- 
tlou  in  health  care. 

"AlTHORIi.ATION    OF    APPP.OPnL\TIONS 

"Sf.c.  1310.  For  the  pvirposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title  (except  for  the 
provisions  of  section  1311)  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  S125.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973;  $150- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974:  and  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30.  1975.  Any  unexpended  suits 
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appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be 
carried  over  without  fiscal  year  limitations. 

"REGIONAL    AND    SPECIAL    EMPHASIS    CENTERS 

"Sec.  1311.  (a)  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
Nation's  research  and  development  base  In 
health  care  delivery,  to  enable  the  examhaa- 
ilon  and  study  of  health  care  delivery  prob- 
lems of  the  various  regions  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  link  better  research  and  devel- 
opment findhigs  with  actual  practice,  the  Di- 
rector In  cooperation  and  coordination  with 
the  Commission  on  Quality  Health  Care  As- 
surance Is  authorized  to  enter  into  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  or  Institutions  to  pay  all  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  planning,  establishing, 
and  providing  basic  operating  support  for  (1 ) 
not  to  exceed  eight  regional  centers  to  carry 
out  multldlsclplinary  research  and  develop- 
ment in  health  care  delivery,  and  (2)  two 
national  special  emphasis  centers,  one  of 
which  shall  be  designated  as  the  Health  Care 
Technology  Center,  to  focus  on  all  forms  of 
technology,  including  compviters  and  elec- 
tronic devices,  and  Its  application  in  health 
care  delivery;  and  one  which  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  the  Health  Care  Management  Cen- 
ter, to  focus  on  the  Improvement  of  manage- 
ment and  organization  in  the  health  field, 
the  training  and  retraining  of  administrators 
of  health  care  enterprises,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  leaders,  planners,  and  policy  analysts 
in  the  health  field. 

"(b)  Federal  payments  under  this  sub.sec- 
tlon  In  support  of  such  cooperative  agree- 
ments may  be  used  for — 

"(1)  construction  to  the  extent  that  the 
National  Advisory  Council  determines  such 
construction  Is  necessary; 

"(2)  staffing  and  other  basic  operating 
costs: 

"(3)  research  and  development; 

"(4)  training;  and 

"(5)  demonstration  purposes. 
Support  under  this  subsection  other  than 
support  for  construction  shall  not  exceed 
$2,000,000  per  year  per  center,  except  for  the 
Health  Care  Technology  Center,  and  may  be 
funded  for  an  initial  period  of  not  to  exceed 
three  years.  The  Director,  following  a  review 
of  each  center's  operation  and  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Advisory  Coiui- 
cll,  may  extend  the  centers  for  an  additional 
period  of  not  more  than  tiiree  years  each. 

"(c)  The  location  of  the  regional  centers 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  National  Advisory  Council  with 
a  view,  to  the  extent  possible,  of  broad  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  such  centers. 

"(d)  The  administrative  officer  of  each  re- 
gional and  national  special  emphasis  center 
shall  transmit  annually  to  the  Director  a 
report  which  shall  set  forth  ( 1 )  an  audit  of 
expenditures  In  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  accounting  procedures.  (2)  bibliog- 
raphies, with  annotations,  of  research  per- 
formed, and  (3)  a  description  of  ongoing 
research  programs  including  a  summary  of 
significant  research  and  development  find- 
ings. 

"(e)  For  the  purpo.se  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973:  $35,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  and 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975.  Any  unexpended  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may  be  carried 
over  without  fiscal  year  limitations. 

"SUPPLEMENTAL    INCENTIVE    GRANTS    TO 
ENCOURAGE  EXPERIMENTATION 

"Sec.  1312.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage  in- 
dividuals, institutions,  and  health  facilities 
to  participate  in  research  and  demonstration 
projects,  which  without  the  incentive  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  section  would  not 


otherwise  be  carried  out,  and  which  have 
been  designated  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council  as  essential,  the  Director  is  author- 
ized to  provide  funds  to  be  used  to  Increase 
the  Federal  contribution  to  such  projects 
under  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  above 
the  fixed  maximum  portion  of  the  cost  of 
such  projects  otherwise  authorized  by  an 
applicable  law.  Funds  shall  be  so  provided 
for  Federal  graut-ln-ald  programs  for  which 
funds  are  available  under  the  Acts  authoriz- 
ing such  programs  and  shall  be  available 
without  regard  to  any  appropriation  author- 
ization celling  In  svich  Acts. 

"(b)  The  Federal  portion  of  such  cost  shall 
not  be  Increased  in  excess  of  the  percentage 
established  by  the  Director,  and  shall  in  no 
event  exceed  80  per  centum  thereof. 

"(C)  The  term  "Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gram" as  used  In  this  section  means  those 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  in  the  health 
area  authorized  on  or  before  December  31, 
1972. 

"(d)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  by  this  part  shall  be 
available  to  carrv  out  this  section.  ' 


routing  traffic  to  and  from  .school,  and 
disruption  of  normal  community  activi- 
ties are  extensive.  These  damages  are 
estimated  to  be  $8'26.000  annually.  These 
direct  damage  expenses.  Mr.  Pre.-ident. 
total  over  $9  million  a  year. 

The  essential  channel  sy.stem  for  re- 
mo\ing  floodwater,  which  this  bill  wil! 
provide  for.  is  necessary  before  the  locnl 
people  can  take  action  on  theii'  own  to 
correct  their  water  control  and  manage- 
ment problems.  The  size  of  this  project, 
the  technical  knowledge  necessary,  and 
the  expense  of  the  channels  make  Fed- 
eral assistance  imperative. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
strongly  ur.ge  the  Congress  to  take 
prompt  and  favorable  action  on  tins 
measure. 


ByMr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  725.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ai-my  to  construct  three  flood- 
water  channels  for  flood  prevention  and 
other  purposes  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Basin,  Willacy,  Hidalgo,  and  Cameron 
Coimties,  Tex.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  authorizing  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
giam  of  flood  prevention  and  control  for 
the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Basin  of  Texas. 

This  bill  would  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  164  miles  of  new  flood  con- 
trol channels  to  remove  floodwater  from 
Willacy,  Hidalgo,  and  Cameron  Coun- 
ties of  Texas.  This  area  is  more  com- 
monly knoNvn  as  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Basin. 

This  area  of  my  State,  Mr.  President, 
is  sorely  in  need  of  this  project. 
The  three-county  area  consists  of 
2,209.300  acres  of  which  1,732,600  is  high 
quality  crop  and  grass  lands.  This  acre- 
age produces  a  normal  yearly  gross  value 
in  excess  of  $100  milUon  and  is  the  pri- 
mary economic  activity  of  the  basin. 

The  problem  behind  the  urgency  for 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  almost  no  natural 
drainage  for  the  area.  Flood-producing 
rains  may  occur  in  any  season  of  the 
year.  Hurricanes  strike  the  area  occa- 
sionally, and  are  accompanied  by  heavy 
rains  which  cause  extensive  flood  dam- 
age. Some  of  the  more  recent  major 
floods  occurred  in  1955, 1957.  1958.  1961— 
Hurricane  Carla— and  1967— Hurricane 
Beulah. 

Based  on  interviews  with  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  urban  property  owners,  as 
reported  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
ciUture,  the  total  average  direct  flood- 
water  crop  and  pasture  damage  in  the 
basin  is  estimated  to  be  $8,147,000.  Road 
and  bridge  damages  amount  to  $49,000 
annually.  In  the  urban  areas,  flood  dam- 
age to  buildings  and  their  contents, 
streets,  sewerlines.  lawns,  and  parks  ere 
estimated  to  be  $62,000  annually.  Indi- 
rect damages,  such  as  initial  losses  to 
local  businesses,  added  expen.se  of  re- 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself 
Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Be.^ll.  Mr. 
Bible.  Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  Burukk. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Dom- 
EMCi.  Mr.  Haskell.  Mr.  Inovye. 
Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  McGovern. 
Ml'.  Moss.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Younc.  '  : 

S.  726.  A  bill  concerning  the  allo- 
cation of  water  pollution  fmids  amonc 
the  Slates  in  fi.scal  1973  and  1974. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  15  other  Sen- 
ators. I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
to  insuie  that  no  State  receives  les.s 
Federal  money  for  water  pollution  con- 
trol in  fiscal  1973  and  1974  than  it 
received  in  fiscal  1972.  An  identical 
mea.sure  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Hou.se  by  Congressman  Jim  Wright  ol 
Texas,  chairman  of  tlie  Investigation 
and  Oversii;ht  Subcommiitce  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee. 

Last  year,  the  Senate,  by  unnnimou.< 
vote,  authorized  a  national  program  oi 
S5  billion  for  fiscal  1973  and  $6  billion 
for  fiscal  1974  to  combat  water  pollu- 
tion. The  President  vetoed  the  legisla- 
tion, and  the  Congress  overwhelmingl.v 
overrode  the  veto,  enacting  the  meas- 
ure into  law. 

Now  the  President  has  anounced  thai 
he  will  release  less  than  half  of  the 
amount  authorized  in  tlie  next  2  fiscjil 
years.  Instead  of  $5  billion  for  1973.  he 
proposes  to  release  only  $2  billion  and 
instead  of  $6  billion  for  1974.  he  propose.-- 
to  release  only  $3  billion. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  President  s 
efforts  to  put  a  lid  on  spending,  foi-  I 
believe  the  Government  lias  to  economizi' 
if  we  are  to  put  our  economy  back  on  an 
even  keel.  But  the  Congress  has  indicated 
and  I  believe  the  American  people  sup- 
port a  high  priority  for  efforts  in  watei- 
pollution  control.  Indeed,  the  unanimous 
vote  in  the  Senate  en  this  measure  and 
the  lopsided  majorities  to  override  the 
Presidents  veto  are  the  clearest  possible 
signs  that  this  Congress,  within  the  over- 
all limits  on  spending,  places  this  item 
near  the  top  of  the  list  in  importance. 

For  a  number  of  States,  the  situation  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  agreed  on  a  change  of 
formula  for  distributing  available  funds. 
Rather  than  a  formula  based  on  popula- 
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on,  the  new  program  will  allocate  funds 
iikcording  to  a  needs  estimate  compiled 
i:  1  1971,  an  estimate  based  on  samples  of 
richer  dubious  accuracy. 

Tlie    combination    of    this    formula 

1  uige  and  the  President's  impoundment 
funds  means  that  some  30  States  will 

:tually  suffer  a  decrease  in  water  poUu- 
Ljon  funds  for  fiscal  1973,  23  will  suffer 

fiscal  1974  loss,  and  24  States  will  suffer 

combined  loss  in  funds  for  1973  and 
1^74. 

The  bill  I  int^aoduce  today  Is  drafted 
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to  assure  that  no  State  will  have  its 
aUocation  reduced  below  fiscal  1972  levels 
for  the  next  2  years.  It  is  a  limited  but 
necessary  step  to  keep  our  water  pollu- 
tion control  programs  moving  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  I  believe  It  is  a  measure 
whiich  should  receive  the  backing  of  re- 
sponsible ofiQclals  in  the  administration. 
Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  table  showing  how  the  vari- 
ous States  fare  without  my  bill  as  well 
as  a  copy  of  the  bill  itself. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  WATEiJ  POLLUTION  CONIHOL  FUNDS 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

a  736 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  or 
any  other  regulation  no  State  shall  receive  a 
lesser  allocation  of  water  p<dlutloia  contrcd 
funds  in  fiscal  1973  or  fiscal  1974  than  it 
received  in  fiscal  1972. 


late 


Funds  receivKt  in       Funds  allocaterf  m  Difference  between 

fiscal  1972  based         liscdJ  1973  based         Difference,  fiscal   fiscal  years  1972  and        2-year  gain  or  Igm 
00  populatiun  oo  iieeJs    y?ars  1972  and  1973  1974      o*«r  fiscal  year  1972 


Mc  ntana.. 
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33.785.150 
3.  MS.  000 
17.69S.750 
19.  418.  OSO 
1».  541.  250 
21.738.150 
29  350.  500 
5.321.650 
7  800.  150 
65.134,450 
44,  438.  400 
8,  074.  300 
7.781.900 
105, 887.  000 
49.975,950 
27.  588.  8  jO 
22. 146,  850 
31,538,750 
35,551,850 
10.403.060 
37.871.250 
54,  569,  R50 
84  756.550 
36,  860. 650 
22  346  700 
45. 134.  550 
7,534,600 
14.  898.  500 
5, 326.  250 
7.846,750 
68.  549.  450 
10.670,500 
172.  839,  550 
49. 155,  750 
6,876.100 
101.621.800 
25,212.500 
20. 638,  "Oil 
lU.  444,  900 
9.770,100 
25. 694  050 
7.301800 
3a.  227,  450 
106,  9C0.  250 
11,030.650 
5, 137.  200 
44, 914,  250 
33. 037.  650 
17, 657. 050 
42,646.650 
4  049.  450 
2.U2.0QO 
27.032.550 
1, 957,  500 


:r 


Z  000. 000.  000 


7,224,000  -26.561.150  -22,949.150  -43  510  300 

4. 504. 000  +956.000  +3,208,000  +4,164.000 

2  692.00Q  -15,003,750  -13.657,750  -28,661,500 

7  072  000  -12.346,050  -8.810,050  -21.156.100 

196.352.000  +6,810.750  +104,986,750  +111.797  500 

6.332.O0O  -15.406.150  -12.240.150  -27.646  300 

33.620.000  +4.269,500  +21.079,500  +25.349,000 

13.130.000  +7.208,350  +13,773,350  +20,981,700 

14.228.000  +13.447.850  +13.541.850  +26.989,700 

72,528,000  -r7. 393. 550  +43,657,550  +51.051  liiO 

19,460,000  -24,978,400  -15,248,400  -40,226  800 

6  606,000  -1,468.300  +1.834,700  +366  400 

4  354,000  -3.427,900  -1,250,900  -4,678,800 

124,978.000  +19.091.000  +81.580,000  +100  671000 

67.324.000  +17.347,050  +51,009.050  +58,356,100 

23,114.000  -r474.850  +7.082.150  +2,607  300 

7,484.000  -14.662.850  -10,920,850  -25,583,700 

13.19g.0C0  -18.340,750  -11.741.750  -30  082  500 

18  856  000  -16,695,850  -7,257,850  -23  963,700 

19  350,000  +8,946,950  +18,621,950  +27,568  900 
85.  164,  OOU  -L47.292.750  +89.874,750  +137  167  500 
75.152  000  -20  582.950  +58.158,950  +78.741,900 

156  628.000  +74,871.450  +154,685,450  +229,556  9j0 

40.638.  oca  3,837.350  +24,156,350  +27  953  700 

7.870,000  -14,476.700  -10.541,700  -25  018  400 

33.112.000  -12  022.550  +4,533.450  -7  489  l^O 

3.324. Ono  -4.210.600  -2  548,600  -6  759,2  0 

7,416.  Cun  -7,  .182, 600  -3.774,500  -11,257,000 

5.  754, 000  -  -427.  750  +3.  304.  750  +3  372  5C0 

16.618.000  -8.771.250  +17.080.250  +25  851.500 

154,080,000  -85. 530, 55il  -162,570,550  +248,101100 

4.216  000  -5,  «4. 500  -4.247,500  -10  702  000 

221.156,000  18  316.450  +158,894.450  -i- 207, 21  o' 900 

18.458,100  -30.697.750  -21.468,750  -52,166  500 

934  000  -5.942.100  -5,475.100  -11,417,200 

11:.474.UU0  -rl3. 852.200  +71,589,200  +85,441.400 

9,216,000  -15,996,500  -11,338.500  -27  385  COO 

16.988.000  -3.650.POO  -4-4.844.000  +1194(^79 

li.>8.  428.  000  -4  016.  900  -1-50. 197.  100  +46  180  ?nO 

9,778,000  +7,000  +4,836,900  +4  904,800 

12.910.000  -12,784,050  -5,329,050  -19.113,100 

1,896.000  -5,412,800  -4,464,800  -9  877  "^no 

i3,21u,UU)  -15.017.450  -3,412,450  -!8'429'<-i0 

55,388.000  -51.512,250  -23,818,250  -75, 330^500 

2.816.000  -8,214,650  -6.806.bSO  -15  021:100 

4, 436,0ilO  -701,200  -••1,516,800  -i-SlS'eOO 

■3.2S6,C00  +13,371.750  +47,514,750  -i-&0  88S  .=^ 

17.812.DOO  -15,225,650  -6.319,650  -21545  300 

9.998.0C3  -7,559,050  -2,660,050  -;o'319''30 

34,830.000  -7.816,650  -r9, 598. 350  -rl.78l!;j0 

536,000  -3  513.450  -3,245.450  -6  758  000 

1,744.000  -428.000  +444.000  --I6  000 

17,690.000  -9,342,550  -497,550  -9  840  100 

1,786,000  -171,500  -r721. 500  +5ao'cU) 

96.000 -r.wu,s«i 

756,000 ''\'ll''\'][\ .["]]''["'  '] 

2.0007000,000 _ 


conbat 


\JlT.  BROCK.  Mr.  President.  Congress, 
ough  a  number  of  actions  in  recent 
.efrrs.  the  President  in  his  recent  budget 
je.   and  the  people  in   countle.<!s 
formal  and  informal  ways,  have  indicated 
th^ir  belief  that  the  highest  order  of 
ority  should  be  given  to  programs  to 
pollution     and     preserve     the 
ironment. 

.n  this  area,  there  is  a  newly  emergent 

still  fledgling  technology  with  -egard 

many  aspects  of  the  problem.  But  there 

some    techniques    that   have    been 

Idarly  established. 

One  of  these  is  the  procedure  for 
inc  dem  sewage  treatment.  Sewer  works 
vc  rk.  They  get  rid  of  dirty  water. 

Therefore,  it  seems  only  rea.sonable  to 
in4  that  we  ought  to  be  pres.-ing  ahead 


with  great  vigor  to  build  these  facilities 
as  quicldy  as  is  humanly  possible,  con- 
sistent with  .sound  planning. 

The  distmguisiied  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen)  has  introduced  a  bill 
which  is  designed  to  assiu-e  that  water 
pollution  control  programs  proceed  at  a 
high  level. 

I  am  plea.scd  to  join  wiih  the  Senator 
from  Texa^  as  a  cobponsor  of  thia  legis- 
lation. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  727.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intenoal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion for  expenses  incurred  by  a  tax- 
payer in  making  repairs  and  improve- 
ment.? to  his  residence.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  today  I 
am  introducing  for  myself  and  my  col- 
league from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  deduction  for 
expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in 
making  repairs  and  improvements  on 
his  personal  residence. 

Specifically,  my  bill  would  permit  the 
deduction  of  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses paid  during  the  taxable  year  for 
the  repair  or  improvement  of  property 
u.sed  by  the  taxpayer  as  his  principal 
residence.  Qualified  repairs  and  improve- 
ments would  include  painting,  papering, 
carpentry  work,  plumbing,  electrical 
work,  roofing  and  glazing,  and  similar 
activity.  The  deduction  allowed  a  tax- 
payer under  this  legislation  would  be 
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limited  to  $1,000  in  any  taxable  year.  As 
a  further  hmitation,  a  deduction  would 
not  be  permitted  for  capital  expenditures 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  tax- 
payer's personal  residence.  Also,  the  de- 
duction would  apply  only  to  taxable 
.years  ending  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  is  designed  to 
accomplish  several  important  purposes. 
First,  it  would  help  to  alleviate  the  tre- 
mendous financial  burden  imposed  on 
residential  homeowners,  who  are  sub- 
ject to  ever  increasing  property  taxes, 
special  assessments,  and  other  levies. 
This  tax  relief  would  be  somewhat  anal- 
ogous to  that  already  provided  to  the 
owners  of  rental  and  business  property 
under  existing  law.  As  you  know,  such 
owners  are  permitted  to  deduct  specified 
amounts  for  the  depreciation  of  their 
property.  In  addition,  section  167(k)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  permits  a  5- 
year  depreciation  of  rehabilitation  ex- 
penditures incurred  in  comiection  with 
rental  property  occupied  by  low-  and 
moderate-income  homeowners. 

The  enactment  of  the  bill  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today  would  also  make  home- 
ownership  more  attractive  by  helping  to 
alleviate  prohibitive  repair  costs.  As  a  re- 
sult, more  people  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  experience  the  pride  of  home- 
ownership  and  the  sense  of  community 
associated  with  owning  and  being  respon- 
sible for  one's  own  dwelling.  Moreover, 
the  quality  of  life  in  many  areas  would 
be  significantly  improved  since  more 
homeowners  would  have  the  economic 
wherewithal  to  make  improvements  and 
repairs  which  they  have  postponed  for 
lack  of  sufficient  fmids. 

This  legislation  should  also  have  a 
beneficial  impact  on  carpenters,  plumb- 
ers, roofers,  painters,  electricians,  and 
similar  workers,  all  of  whom  have  been 
adversely  afifected  by  the  slump  in  home 
construction.  Tlie  beneficial  economic 
consequences  to  be  derived  from  in- 
creased activity  in  these  trades  will  ex- 
tend far  beyond  the  workers  involved,  to 
many  manufactuiing  and  service-related 
industries  which  are  heavily  dependent 
upon  the  consumer  dollar.  Thus,  the 
"ripple"  effect  should  stimulate  new  ac- 
tivity in  many  sectors  of  the  economy. 

In  my  State  of  Alaska,  where  residen- 
tial repair  costs  are  from  25  to  50  percent 
higher  than  in  the  lower  48  States, 
this  bill  should  have  a  very  salutai-y  ef- 
fect. All  of  the  factors  which  I  have 
referred  to  are  present  but  are  magnified 
by  our  very  high  costs,  often  deplorable 
housing  conditions,  rigorous  natural  en- 
vironment, and  high  unemployment.  As 
an  example,  the  unemployment  rate  In 
my  State  is  usually  more  than  twice  the 
national  average,  and  is  even  greater  in 
rural  Alaska,  where  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  villages  with  from  30-  to  100-per- 
cent unemployment  during  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  In  addition,  we  have 
more  substandard  housing  than  virtually 
anywhere  else  under  the  American  fiag. 
In  rural  Alaska,  almost  all  of  the  resi- 
dential dwellings  fall  far  below  accept- 
able standards.  The  enactment  of  the 
legislation  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  help  to  alleviate  these  conditions 
by  facilitating  home  improvements  and 
repairs  and  by  stimulating  new  economic 


activity  and  the  creation  of  additional 
jobs. 

Objection  may  be  raised  in  some  quar- 
ters that  there  will  be  a  significant  cost 
to  the  Government  because  of  this  bill. 
That  is  not  true.  Any  cost  in  tax  revenue 
loss  will  be  more  than  compensated  by 
the  additional  income  in  the  construction 
industry  this  bill  will  generate.  Of  course, 
such  additional  income  will  be  taxable. 
It  vdW  directly  benefit  segments  of  the 
American  economy  among  the  hardest 
working  and  most  deserving.  These  are 
the  small  laborer,  the  small  contractor, 
the  carpenter,  the  plumber,  the  electri- 
cian, and  the  roofer.  They  are  the  ver>' 
people  affected  by  the  current  economic 
conditions.  This  bill  will  put  needed 
money  back  into  circulation. 

Such  a  program  has  already  been  at- 
tempted in  Alaska.  After  the  1960  Fair- 
banks flood.  Alaska  faced  the  problem 
of  how  to  get  our  people  to  commence 
rebuilding  their  homes.  The  State  gov- 
ernment devised  a  similar  incentive.  This 
provided  that  the  State  would  make  a 
contribution  to  those  people  who  would 
agree  to  conimence  rebuilding  in  the 
winter. 

These  expenses  are  no  more  personal 
than  many  other  expenses  now  deduct- 
ible mider  Federal  tax  law.  These 
include  interest  payments  and  real  prop- 
erty taxes.  Homeowners  have  tradition- 
ally been  able  to  transfer  their  basis 
when  they  immediately  purchase  a  new 
principal  residence.  Such  a  bill  will 
specifically  assist  low  income  families  to 
own  their  own  homes.  This  will  put  the 
di'eam  of  homeownership  closer  to  many 
families  who  could  otherwise  not  afford 
it.  This,  itself,  is  a  worthy  object.  It  will 
also  encourage  the  repair  of  rental 
dwellings  used  by  the  owners  as  their 
principal  place  of  residence,  thereby 
benefiting  both  owner  and  tenant. 

In  a  time  when  millions  of  Americans 
live  in  substandard  housing,  this  bill  will 
permit  thousands  of  homes  to  be  re- 
paired. Although  the  only  repairs  au- 
thorized under  this  bill  are  those  that  are 
truly  necessaiT.  many  poor  Americaiiis 
are  unable  to  afford  even  the  most  nec- 
essary repairs  to  then  homes.  This  leg- 
islation will  upgrade  the  health,  safety, 
and  comfort  of  all  these  people. 

This  bill  will  equalize  the  treatment 
accorded  different  taxpayers.  Landlords 
renting  property  may  now  deduct  the 
cost  of  repairs  to  the  rental  portion  of 
the  property  as  business  expenses.  This 
will  permit  them  to  do  the  same  for  the 
entire  dwelling  if  they  live  in  it  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  of  the  reasons 
that  I  have  outlined  today.  I  urge  favor- 
able  consideration   for   this   legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  v.as 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record  as 
follows: 

S.  727 
Be  it  enacted  by  xhc  Senate  and  How^c  of 
Representatives  at  tiie  United  Stutef  o; 
America  in  Congrc'<s  a^^cmblcd.  That  la) 
part  VII  of  subchapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  additional 
itemized  deducilons  for  individual.;!  is 
amended    bv    redesi'inaUng   .section    219    as 


.section   220   and    bv   inserting   after   section 
218  the  toUowuig  new  section; 
"Sec    219    Repair   or  Improvement  of   Tax- 
paver  .s  RESIDENCE. 

"(a)  Allowance  of  Dkditction. — There 
.shall  be  allo-.ved  as  a  deduction  the  ordinary 
and  necessary  expcn.ses  paid  during  the 
td.vable  vear  lor  the  repair  or  improvement 
(including  painting,  papering,  carpentry 
work,  pluniblng.  electrical  work,  roofine  and 
gla?lnir,  nnd  any  similar  items)  of  property 
used  by  tiie  taxpayer  as  hl.s  principal  rf>i- 
dence. 

■(b)  Limitations. — The  deduction  allowed 
a  laxp.^ver  under  this  scciion  shall  not  ex- 
cesd  SI. 000  lor  any  taxable  year.  No  deduc- 
tion may  l)e  allowed  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  capital  e.\penditure." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part 
VII  IS  amended  by  sinking  out 

"Sec.  219.  Cro-ss  relerences." 
and  inseriliig  m  lieu  thereof 

"Sec.  219.  Repaa-  or  improvement  of  u^-v- 
paycr's  re.  idence. 

"Sec.  220.  Cros.';  references." 

)c)  Stction  G2  of  .such  Cede  (relating  to 
definition  of  adjusted  prcvss  income)  is 
amended  by  iii;ennig  after  paragraph  i8i 
the  fo'jlowiufr  new  paragraph- 

"(9)  Repair  or  impr'ivkment  or  lAt'.PAvrR's 
RESIDENCE. — '1  he  deduction  allowed  by  sec- 
tion 219." 

Sec.  2.  T.ie  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  app'.y  only  with  respect  to  tax.ible 
year.s  ending  uiter  the  dale  of  the  enac'nient 
of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  728.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  deduc- 
tion from  gross  income  based  upon  tin- 
cost  of  living  in  certain  States;  and 

S.  729.  A  bill  to  amfnii  t)K  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  fiom 
tax  a  poriion  of  the  income  of  individual- 
not  employed  by  tho  Federal  Government 
who  live  in  a  Slate  in  whicli  Federal 
employee.'i  receive  an  allowance  based  on 
living  costs  and  conditions  of  environ- 
ment. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Pie.sident,  today  I 
am  introducinj;  legislation  to  allow  a 
taxp.tyer  a  deduction  from  gi-o.-^s  income 
based  upon  t.he  ccsl  of  hvins  in  ceitam 
States,  and  an  additional  bill  to  exenijn 
from  Federal  taxation  a  poition  of  the 
income  of  non -Federal  employees  living 
in  a  Stale  in  which  Federal  employees 
receive  an  allowance  based  on  living  costs 
and  other  conditions. 

The  tiixpaycrs  of  Alaska  and  other 
States  where  livin.ii  costs  are  significantly 
above  the  national  average,  have  been 
unreasonaLly  burdened  by  virtue  ol 
their  residence.'^.  The  first  bill  wo-.ild 
allow  an  individual  to  deduct  a  peiceiii- 
age  of  the  total  pmotint  of  persona!  ex- 
emption equal  to  the  percf^nta'-'c  by  wliich 
the  cost  of  livinp  in  his  Stale  exceeds  tiie 
average  national  co-t  of  livmg  for  that 
taxable  year.  The  deduction  would  bo 
limited  to  the  percentage  of  time  dunr.' 
whicii  tiie  taxpayer  resided  witliin  the 
State  on  \\hich  he  ba.ses  the  deduction. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wou'.-i 
be  drlesated  the  authority  of  dete;min- 
ins  whether  a  particular  State's  co.st  of 
living  significantly  exceed.s  the  national 
ave:age. 

The  most  current  Bureau  of  Labor 
statistics  reveal  that  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
rank  as  the  aieas  in  which  it  costs  the 
most  to  live  and  maintain  a  family  iH 
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income    level.    Aiichovage.    Alaska 
iks  as  the  most  expensive  city  in  the 
Nation  in  which  to  live.  Honolulu, 
waii.  ranks  second  in  this  regard  with 
other  cities  significantly  below  these 
two.  The  Alaskan  price  stinicture, 
liich  is  largely  due  to  tlie  tremendous 
ts  uicurred  in  transporting  goods  and 
icrial  to  Alaska,  has  imposed  a  hard- 
on  citizens  with  fixed  incomes  and 
rs  prospective  residents  L.nd  bu.«^.iness 
ceiTis  from  settling  within  the  State. 
tfy    alternative    bill    providinj    tnx 
lality  between  Federal  and  non-Fed- 
1   employees   would   rectify   a   long- 
nding  ineqiaty  in  States  with  liigh 
ng  costs.  At  present,  the  Federal  Gov- 
.inent  provides  a  25-perceni  cost-of- 
ng  adjustment  to  civil  service  emplcy- 
who  reside  in  Alaska.  This  nontax- 
e  adjustment  is  added  to  the  base  psy 
Federal  employees  but  is  not  available 
non-Fcdcrul     employees.     Notwith- 
nding    the    25-percent    iidjuitment. 
employees  in  Alaska  are  not  truly 
.  [ipensated    for    the    e.xlie.-nely    high 
which  they  must   pay   for  food, 
ing  and  other  e.«sential  expenses  be- 
se  the  co.st  ol  Wxiuii  perc?n:a'ie  great- 
xceeds  the  2j-percent  r-ssistrnce  they 
e.  Therefore,  the  tax  burden  upon 
oj-kers  in  the  private  .^^ector  is  inequi- 
ly  reprcrsive  r nd  relief  is  renioired  to 
li/;e    th:-ir    tax    responsibility    v  itli 
feeler.  11  y    employed.    Both    bills 
I  have  introduced  in  this  regard 
limitation.?   upon   Federal   em- 
ees  v.ho  receive  a  nontaxable  cost 
living  allowance. 

believe  that  the  combination  of  these 
bills  will  provide  much  needed  Fed- 
tax  relief  tc  the  beleaguered  tax- 
of  my   State   and   certain   other 
tes  where  the  cost  of  linng  is  slg- 
icantly   above  the  national   average, 
er.  these  bills  should  help  to  ae- 
rate the  econom.ic  and  sccial  prog- 
of    these    States    by    stimulating 
relocation  therein  and  not  dis- 
glng    praspective    residents    from 
ing  thereto.  Accordingly,  I  urge  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
be   printed   at   this   point   in    the 
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Re:ord. 


"yhere  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
ows: 

S.  723 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
1954  to  permit  a  deduction  from  gross 
icome  based  upon  the  cost  of  living  in 
Srtain  States 

it  enacted   by   tiie  Senate  and  House 
fJepresentatitea  of  the  United  States  of 
hrica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  part 
of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
al    Revenue   Code    of    1954    (relating    to 
uonal  Itemized  deduction.<;  for  Indivld- 
)  is  amended  by  redesignating  section  218 
19.  and  inserting  after  section  217  the 
wing  new  section : 
'.  218.  Cost  op  LrviNc  Deductiow 
al    ALX.OWANC1C    OF    DEorcTioN. — In    the 
of  an  Individual,  tliere  shall  be  aUowed 
deduction   a   percentage   of   the   total 
Qt  of  Uie  personal  e.\emptlons  to  which 
entitled  equal  to  the  percrniage   (de- 
ed by   the  Secretary  or  his   delegate 
subsection    (c) )    by  which   the  cost 
ivlng  In  the  State  In  which  he  resides 
'ng  the  taxable  year  exceeds  the  average 
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cost  of  living  in  the  United  States  for  Uiat 
year. 

"(b)  Limit .\TioNs.— The  amount  of  the 
deduction  allowable  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  l>e  adjusted  appropriately  for  any  period 
of  time  during  a  taxable  year  during  which 
the  taxpayer  was  not  residing  in  the  Star^ 
on  which  he  bases  his  deductlou  under  such 
subsection.  In  the  rase  of  a  taxpayer  who, 
during  any  ta;;able  year,  resides  in  more  than 
one  Stute  which  qualified  him  for  such  de- 
duction, the  a.Tioiint  of  the  deciuction  =hall 
reP.ect  proportlon.itely  the  calendar  years 
t".  hich  fall  wi-hin  his  taxable  year. 

(  1  I  FVclPial  Employees.  The  provisions  of 
subsection  la)  shall  not  apply  to  amounts 
rectiveci  by  a  a  employee  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  Siates  as  pay  and  aUo'.vanees 
fiuiu  the  Government. 

"\C\  Dtrrr.MiKATioNs  bt  the  Sfchetary. — 
On  cr  before  December  1  of  each  year,  the 
Socrei.^ri-  or  his  delCTTHte  shall  determine  with 
respect  to  each  State  whether  the  cost  of 
living  in  such  Sate  is  ;reater  than  the  aver- 
age cost  of  living  m  the  United  Slates.  If 
the  S.'crelary  o;-  his  delegate  determines  that 
the  coot  of  liviug  iu  any  State  Is  greater  than 
the  a-orase  cost  of  living  In  the  United 
States,  he  shall  cletermine  and  make  available 
the  percentage  iroimdmg  o.-f  to  tlie  nearest 
v.hol?  perceMt)  bv  which  the  cost  of  livlnf»  in 
."itich  Stnte  exceeds  the  avera:?e  co-^t  of  living 
in  the  United  StUr.s.  The  determi'-iation  siiall 
be  niade  for  each  year  on  the  basis  of  indices 
and  otliar  information  available  from  all 
departments  a;.d  agencies  of  the  Government 
covering  the  first  nine  months  of  such  year, 
and  the  determination  of  the  cost  of  livlnf; 
In  each  State  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
such  Indices  and  Information  applicable  to 
the  three  largest  cities  or  metropolitan  areas 
in  s-:ch  State. 

••(d)      FtHALlCX     OF     Dri-ERAUNATIONS.— De- 

termiu;\tlous  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
under  subsection  (c)  sixall  be  final  and  shall 
not  he  subject  to  review  by  any  other  officer 
of  the  Unitrd  Statrs  or  by  any  court. 

"le)  PKCt^..'.no^;s — The  Secretary  or  his 
delpnrire  shall  presiribe  such  regulations  as 
may  i:e  i.eccsr.ary  to  carry  out  tlie  purposes 
of  this  section. •■ 

I  o)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  'VII 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
inserti.ig  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
'•Sfc.  218.  Cost  of  living  deduction. 
■  Sec  219.  CroTs  references." 

Sec.  2.  Se.-^uon  62  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
the  dp.nnition  of  adjusted  gross  li-.come)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (9) 
the  following  n?w  paaragraph: 

"ilO»  Co.^r  OF  LIVING  rsDT-cnoN. — TTie  de- 
duction allowed  by  section  218." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beglnriiiig  after  December  31,  1970. 

'  S.  729 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of   1954  to  exempt  from  tax  a  portion  of 
tlie  Income  of  individuals  not  employed  by 
the    Federal    Government    who    live    In    a 
State  In  which  Federal  employees  receive 
an   allowance    based    on    living    costs   and 
conditions  of  environment 
Be   it  enacted   by   the   Senate   and   House 
uf  Representa  tires  of   the   United  States  of 
America    in   Congress    a.sembled.    That    (a) 
part   III   of  subchapter   B   of   chapter   1    of 
the  Internal  Revenue   Cixle   of   1954    (relat- 
ing to  Items  .specifically  excluded  from  gross 
Income)    is   amended   by   redesignating   sec- 
tion 124  as   125.  and  inserting  after  section 
123  the  following  new  section: 
'Sec.  124.  Partial  Exclusion  or  Income  of 
Individuals  Be.siding  in  Certain 
States. 
■•(a(  Genkr.al  Rrii. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual who  resides  and  is  employed  In  k 
State   in  which   employees  ol  the  Oovem- 


ment  of  the  Uitited  States  rccci\c  an  al- 
lowance under  section  5941  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  gro.ss  Income  does  not  include 
a  percentage  of  Income  received  during  the 
taxable  year  as  comcensatlon  for  personal 
services  (including  fees,  commissions,  and 
similar  items)  equal  to  the  percentage  of 
ba-sic  pay  received  by  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  as  an  allOTv-- 
ance  under  .'iuch  section. 

■•tb)    LrMIT.'TIONS. — 

"  ( 1 )  Federal  employees. — The  provisions 
of  stibsectlon  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  aniouuts 
received  by  an  employee  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  as  pay  and  allo-Aances 
irom  the  Govemmtut. 

•■^2)     RKSiri:NrS    for    less    TiL\N    A    TAXAKL- 

VL-'.-^i. — If  an  individual  does  not  reside  in 
.such  a  St;ite  for  the  entire  taxable  year,  t>->e 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  onlv 
to  compensation  attributable  to  the  period 
during  which  such  IncUvldual  resides  in  such 
State. 

"(ci  Regulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulatioris  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

(b)  Tlie  table  of  sections  for  such  part  in 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
■  See.  124.  Partial  ejtcluslon  of  Income  of  in- 
dividuals residing  In  certain 
States. 
"Sec.  125.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1971. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  ffor  himself. 
Mr.  GT7RNEY,  and  Mr.  Chiles^  : 
S.  734.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Man  In 
Space  National  Historic  Site  at  Cane 
Kennedy.  Fla.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs. 

t^IAN     IN     SPACE     national     HISTORIC     SITE 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  the  two  disfin- 
guished  Senators  from  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Gdrney  and  Mr.  Chiles)  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  estabhsh  a  Man  In  Space  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  at  Cape  Kennedy, 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  measure  to 
preserve  for  future  generations  the  site 
from  which  brave  men  took  this  Na- 
tion on  its  first  tentative  steps  into  the 
space  beyond  the  earth.  A  little  less  than 
12  years  ago.  on  May  5.  1961,  Comdr. 
Alan  Shepard  was  launched  from  this 
site  into  the  first  American  suborbital 
flight  of  a  man  in  space.  Prom  that  first 
short  flight,  in  only  a  dozen  years,  we 
have  reached  the  moon  and  are  now 
embai-ked  upon  bringing  the  benefits  of 
our  space  program  down  to  earth 
through  the  Sky  Lab  and  other  manned 
and  unmanned  projects. 

With  the  passage  of  time,  the  lifting 
of  these  brave  men  from  the  earth  to 
outer  space  on  thundering  columns  of 
flame  has  become  almost  commonplace. 
Let  us  not  forget  the  excitement  that 
swept  our  Nation  and  captured  the 
imagination  of  the  world  during  those 
early  days  of  the  space  program.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  we  set  aside  tliis  site  to 
commemorate  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
brave  men  of  our  space  program  and  to 
perhaps  capture  for  all  time  the  breath- 
less expectancy  and  thrill  which  those 
first  flights  evoked  in  our  people.  The 
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historic  events  which  took  place  at  this 
site  truly  ushered  in  the  space  age  in 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  734 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
establish,  by  publication  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, the  area  consisting  of  approximately  29.4 
acres  of  land  and  comprising  launch  complex 
5  and  6  (Including  a  blockhouse  and  adjoin- 
ing ready  room,  oflfice  space,  and  two  launch 
pads) ,  located  at  Capte  Kennedy.  Florida,  as 
the  Man  In  Space  National  Historic  Site. 

(b)  Jurisdiction  over  the  property  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Is  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Man  In  Space  National  Historic 
Site  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  through  the  National  Park 
Service,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  25,  1916,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preservation  of  historic  Ameri- 
can sites,  buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities 
of  national  significance,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  21.  1935. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  consult  with  each  other  with  a 
view  to  asstirlng  that  the  administration  of 
the  Man  in  Space  National  Historic  Site  and 
the  Air  Force  Mtiseum  located  adjacent  to 
the  historic  site  shall  be  carried  out  so  as  to 
provide  for  an  effective  and  complementary 
administration  of  both  the  aforementioned 
historic  site  and  Air  Force  Museum. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
to  assist  in  the  preservation  and  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Man  in  Space  National  Historic 
Site. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  FONG: 
S.  735.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

OLDER    AMERICANS    COMPREHENSIVE    SERVICES 
ACT    OF    1973 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  today  it  is 
my  great  pleasure  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion designed  to  expand  and  improve  the 
provisions  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  which  expired  on  June  30,  1972.  My 
bill  would  expand  the  act  to  include  a 
number  of  new  programs  to  help  the  Na- 
tion's older  citizens.  Two  of  these  new 
programs,  the  Older  American  Commu- 
nity Service  Employment  Act  and  the 
Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers  Train- 
ing Act,  were  cosponsored  by  me  as  sepa- 
rate bUls  (S.  555  and  S.  1307)  In  the  92d 
Congress.  These  much  needed  programs 
are  Incorporated  as  titles  IX  and  X  in 
the  new  Older  Americans  Act  of  1973, 
which  I  am  proposing  today. 
CXIX 188— Part  3 


As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  have 
a  special  interest  in  improving  the  well- 
being  of  our  older  Americans. 

I  believe  that  the  national  policy  on 
aging  must  be  committed  to  the  concept 
of  unlimited  opportunity  for  all  older 
Americans.  Tlie  multiplicity  of  needs  fac- 
ing our  growing  older  population — now 
numbering  over  20  million  persons  past 
65 — and  the  complexity  of  problems  in 
meeting  those  needs  underscores  the  im- 
portance of  early  enactment  of  a  bill  to 
improve  and  expand  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965. 

Early  enactment  of  such  a  bill  will 
provide  our  older  Americans  with  an  op- 
portunity to  continue  to  play  a  viable  role 
in  today's  society  and  to  live  their  re- 
maining lives  in  dignity. 

My  bill,  Mr.  President,  is  essentlallj' 
the  same  bill  as  contained  in  the  confer- 
ence version  last  year  of  H.R.  15657 — 
which  was  pocket  vetoed— except  for  two 
major  areas.  One  change  is  the  deletion 
in  title  V  of  direct  Federal  grants  for 
the  construction  of  multipurpose  senior 
citizens  centers,  placing  the  emphasis  on 
providing  Federal  mortgage  insurance 
for  loans  rather  than  on  direct  grants. 
Tliis  was  done  to  pare  down  the  cost  of 
this  section,  while  still  providing  suffi- 
cient incentive  and  means  to  achieve  the 
intended  goal — the  construction  of  mul- 
tipurpose senior  citizen  centers.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  change  will  help  to  achieve 
fiscal  efficiency,  while  at  the  same  time, 
achieving  the  desired  purpose. 

The  second  major  change  from  the 
conference  report  of  H.R.  15657,  is  the 
substitution  in  title  III  of  the  adminis- 
tration's formula  found  in  S.  3391,  which 
was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress. 

Title  III  concerns  itself  with  direct 
grants  to  the  States  for  community  pro- 
grams on  aging.  Many  different  formulas 
for  the  distribution  of  these  grants  have 
been  studied,  but  I  still  feel  the  admin- 
istration's formula,  as  contained  in  S. 
3391,  appears  to  be  the  most  equitable, 
especially  for  the  smaller  States,  such  as 
my  own  State  of  Hawaii.  Under  this  for- 
mula, each  State  would  be  guaranteed 
an  initial  1  percent  of  the  total  amount 
authorized  and  appropriated,  plus  a  per- 
centage of  the  remainder  of  the  funds, 
based  upon  the  ratio  of  older  Ameri- 
cans— over  65 — in  each  State  compared 
to  the  total  number  of  Americans  over  65 
in  the  United  States — 20  million.  Each 
State  would  be  guaranteed  a  minimum 
allotment  of  $1,000,000  based  on  the  same 
$100  million  authorization  that  was  pro- 
vided for  area  planning  and  social  serv- 
ice programs  in  the  conference  report  of 
HH.  15657.  which  was  passed  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  second  session  of  the 
92d  Congress  and  subsequently  vetoed 
by  the  President. 

Title  IX,  "Community  Service  Employ- 
ment for  Older  Americans,"  would  foster 
and  promote  useful  part-time  work  op- 
portunities in  community  service  activi- 
ties for  imemployed  low-income  persons 
who  are  55  years  old  or  older  and  who 
have  poor  employment  prospects.  These 
jobs  would  be  in  the  fields  of  education, 
social  services,  recreational  services,  con- 
sen'ation,  environmental  restoration,  and 


economic  development.  The  programs 
created  by  title  IX  are  structured  in  such 
a  way  as  to  draw  upon  the  experience  of 
niii^erous  pilot  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects conducted  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor under  its  operation  mainstream  pro- 
gram. It  is  estimated  that  as  many  as 
40,000  to  60,000  jobs  could  be  created 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title 

Title  X,  the  "Middle-Aged  and  Older 
Workers  Training  Act,"  is  designed  to 
establish  and  assist  training  programs 
and  related  supportive  services  which 
will  provide  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
ers a  full  opportunity  for  remunerative 
and  meaningful  employment.  Under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  author- 
ized to  establish  a  comprehensive  mid- 
career  development  service  program,  to 
be  administered  by  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  Labor, 
to  provide  manpower  training,  counsel- 
ing, and  special  supportive  services  to 
middle-aged  and  older  workers. 

I  beheve  that  these  two  titles.  IX  and 
X,  should  be  included  in  any  older  Amer- 
icans bill  submitted  to  Congress,  not  only 
because  I  cosponsored  these  original  biUs 
in  the  form  of  S.  555  and  S.  1307  in  the 
last  Congress,  but  also  because  there  is 
great  need  for  these  types  of  progi'ams. 

Even  in  this  period  of  economic  pros- 
perity and  growth,  middle-aged  and  older 
workers  are  finding  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  regain  employment  when  out  of 
work.  The  incidence  of  unemployment, 
especially  long-term  miemployment.  with 
the  resultant  deterioration  of  skill,  mo- 
rale, and  employer  acceptability,  is  high- 
er among  workers  age  45  and  over  than 
among  the  younger  workers. 

According  to  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  15657,  more  than  a  million  men 
between  the  ages  of  55  and  64  have  given 
up  the  active  search  for  work  and  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  between  the 
ages  of  62  to  64  have  retired  with  inade- 
quate benefits. 

The  loss  to  the  economy  of  their  poten- 
tial production  of  goods  and  services,  to- 
gether with  the  costs  of  unemployment 
compensation  and  public  assistance,  can 
be  reckoned  in  billions  of  dollars. 

Providing  such  individuals  with  oppor- 
tunities for  useful  work  will  increase 
their  incomes,  benefit  their  physical  and 
mental  well-being,  and  strengthen  the 
Nation's  economy. 

Finally  my  bill,  as  H.R.  15657  did.  in- 
cludes those  very  important  provisions 
which  upgrade  the  Administration  on 
Aging  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  by  transferring  it 
from  the  welfare-oriented  Social  and  Re- 
habilitation Service  to  the  office  of  the 
HEW  Secretary. 

Early  enactment  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
is  mandatory  in  order  to  insure  our  older 
Americans  the  ojDportunity  to  continue  to 
contribute  to  and  to  play  a  viable  role  in. 
today's  society. 

I  recognize  that  the  preci^e  nature  of 
such  an  extension  has  been  the  object  of 
much  discussion.  However,  no  matter 
what  emerges  as  the  exact  language  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act  and  is  reported  from  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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'.  believe  we  must  produce  a  result  com- 
(atible  with  the  original  intent  of  Con- 
;ress  in  1965 — to  give  the  needs  and  as- 
l)irations  of  older  Americans  very  high 
:  tatus  and  visibility  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
(  rnment. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
er.t  that  a  table  showing  the  allotments 
10  each  State  under  my  bill,  the  text  of 
the  bill  entitled  "Older  Americans  Com- 
prehensive Services  Act  of  1973.'  and  the 
ttached  summary  of  that  bill  be  inserted 
i|a  full  in  today  s  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
ttrial  was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

I  LOCATIONS    TO    STATES    UNDER    OLDER    AMER- 
ICANS Comprehensive  Services  Act  of  1972 
The  followir.g  Is  a  list   of  the  50  Stites, 

e    District    of    Columbia,    and  Terriiories 

i^hich  shows  the  allotments  that  ihey  would 
ceive  under  my  blil.  My  b'.il  u-es  the  same 
formula    as    found    In    the    Adnnnistratlon's 
bjll.  S.  33yi  of  the  previous  Congress: 

AlIoTmeut 

abania    $.1.  740  600 

aska    1.013,800 

:70na    1.368.200 

.%kansas    1.538.200 

Cilifornia   4.098.600 

Olorado 1.427.800 

Csunecticul     1.6o7.800 

E?laware 1.  lOi.LfO 

Eistrict    of    ColumbU 1.161.000 

F  orlda    3.244.800 

Gforgia 1.837.200 

Hjwali 1.101   200 

Ic  .-iho 1.156.400 

Illinois     3.488.600 

It  diana 2.122.400 

Icwa 1.795.800 

Kiusas 1.  607.  200 

Kentucky 1.  708.  200 

Luuisiana    1.699.200 

Miine  -- 1.  262  200 

Maryland 1.680.800 

Massachusetts 2.449.000 

chigan 2.715.800 

Minnesota     1.929  200 

ssisslppi 1.  503.  000 

souri    2.  274.2C0 

1.256,-100 

braska    1.418.  COO 

vada    1.069.000 

:w  Hampshire  1.179.400 

w  Jersey 2,587.000 

w    Mexico    1.161.000 

w  York 5.448.200 

th  Carolina _ 1.943.000 

Nirth   Dakota 3.272.  4C0 

1.680,800 

1.515.200 

1.515.  LOO 

nsylvania     3. 893, 4C0 

Island 1.234.600 

th    Carolina 1,432.400 

S<Juth  Dakota 1,184.000 

nnessee 1.869.400 

3.254,000 

lah 1.  174.800 

<rmont    1.110.400 

irginia 1.832.600 

iohlngton     1.731.400 

W(st   Virginia 1,441,600 

sconsiu 2.076.400 

,oming    1.069.000 

1  lerlcan  Samoa 500,  000 

lam    500.000 

I  erto  Rico 1.349,600 

1st    Territory    500.000 

V|-3in    Islands    500,000 
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S.  735 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho;ise  of 

•presentatives    of    the    United    States    of 

erica  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  this 

may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Americans 


Comprehensive     Services     Amendmeiits     of 
1973'*. 

TITLE  I— DECLARATION  OF  OBJECTIVES 

FINDINGS    AND    PURPOSES 

Sec.  101  The  Congress  finds  that  millions 
of  older  ciilzen.s  in  this  Nailon  are  sutfer- 
iiig  unnecessary  harm  from  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate services.  It  is  therefore  the  purpose 
of  this  Act.  in  support  of  the  objectives  of 
the  Older  Americai\s  Act  of  1965,  to — 

( 1 1  make  available  coinprehensive  pro- 
gr:ims  which  inrhide  a  full  range  of  health, 
education,  aiiU  social  service.s  to  our  older 
citizens  who  need  them, 

1 2)  give  full  and  special  consideration  to 
olclf-r  citr/cns  with  special  needs  in  plan- 
ning sttch  prngr.ims  and,  pending  the  avail- 
abii'.ry  of  stich  programs  for  all  older  citi- 
zens, give  priority  to  the  elderly  with  the 
greatest,  economic   and  social   need. 

(3)  pro'  Ide  comprehen.sive  programs  which 
will  ai.'i.ire  the  coordinated  delivery  of  a  full 
range  of  tsseiiiial  services  to  our  older  clll- 
/ens,  and,  where  applicable,  also  fiirni,'-h 
rMoaniri,'iul  employmei  t  opportunities  for 
.luuiy  Individuals.  Including  older  persons. 
young  persons,  and  volunteers  from  the  com- 
munity, nnd 

(4|  insure  that  the  planning  and  operation 
of  sucli  porgranis  will  be  undertaken  as  a 
partnership  of  older  citizens,  parents,  com- 
munity, a'id  cniniiiunity.  State  and  local  gov- 
er'inients,  with  appropriate  n.ssi-stance  from 
the  Fcder.cl  Governnient. 

Sfc.  \V2.  Section  101«8i  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans  Act   oi    1965   Is  amended   by  inserting 
after  "services"   the  following:    ".  including 
a'Tcess  to  low-cost  transportation.". 
TITLE   If— ADMI.MSTRATION'   ON   AGlNCt 

Sec,  201.  (a  I  Section  201  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■  tSTAUtlStiMENl     OF    AraU.NI.STRATION    ON 
ACINO 

Sec.  201.  lai  There  Ls  established  in  the 
Oifice  of  the  Secretary  an  .'Vdininistrntlon  on 
Aging  (liereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  'Administration' »  which  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Commissioner  on  -'Vging  (here- 
inaaer  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  Com- 
missicner').  E:<cept  for  title  VI  and  as  other- 
wise specirically  provided  by  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Comprehensive  Services  Act  of  1972,  the 
Administraiion  shall  be  the  principal  a^-ency 
for  carrying  out  this  Act,  In  the  performance 
of  his  functions,  he  shall  be  directly  re^^pon- 
sible  to  the  .Secretary  and  not  to  or  through 
any  other  ollicer  of  that  Department.  The 
Cjmmissioner  shall  not  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  to  any  other  oilicer  who'  Is  not 
directly  respou.iible  to  him  unless  he  first 
submits  a  plaii  fr,r  such  delegation  to  the 
Congress.  Such  delegation  is  effective  at  the 
end  of  the  flrsi  period  of  thirty  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Coigre.ss  after 
the  date  on  which  the  plan  for  such  delega- 
tion is  transmitted  to  It  tinless  between  the 
day  of  transmittal  and  the  end  oi  the  thirty- 
day  period  either  House  p.is.ses  a  resolution 
.stating  in  substance  that  that  House  does 
not  favor  sitch  delegation.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  section,  continuity  of  session  is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of  Congress 
sine  die,  and  the  days  on  which  either  House 
is  not  in  se.ssion  because  of  an  adjotirnment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain 
are  excluded  in  the  computation  of  the 
thirty-day  pcrir.d.  Under  provisions  contained 
in  a  reorganization  plan,  a  pro\  ision  of  the 
plan  may  be  elective. 

"(b)  Tlie  Commissioner  .shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  tlie  ad\  ice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate," 

(bill)  Section  202i4)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(4)  develop  plan,s.  conduct  and  arrange 
for  research  in  the  field  of  aging,  and  assist 
in  xhe  pstabUshment  of  and  carry  out  pro- 


grams designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  older 
persons  for  social  services,  including  nutri- 
tion, hospitalization,  preretirement  training, 
continuing  education,  low-cost  transporta"- 
tion  and  housing,  and  health  services;" 

i2)  Section  202  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1956  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ":  and",  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

••(9»  de\i-lop  basic  policies  and  set  priori- 
ties with  respect  to  the  development  and 
operation  of  programs  and  activities  con- 
ducted  under   authority  of   this   Act; 

••|10)  provide  for  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  activities  related  to  such 
purposes: 

■ill)  coordinate,  and  assist  in.  the  plan- 
ning and  development  by  public  (including 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies)  and  non- 
profit tirivate  organisations  of  programs  for 
older  persons,  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
H'ont  of  a  np-lionwide  network  of  compre- 
hensive, coordinated  services  and  opporttiPi- 
ties  for  such  persons; 

■i  12(  convene  conference,'?  of  such  authori- 
ties and  '.'(icia'.j  of  public  (including  Federal. 
Stale,  and  local  agencies)  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vate organliiitions  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment and  ojieratlon  of  programs  for 
older  per:~oiis  as  the  Commissioner  deem-, 
neces-.ary  or  proper  for  the  development  aiid 
implementation  of  policies  related  to  the  pur- 
po.'es  of  this  Ac; 

•  1 13 )  devel(jp  and  operate  programs  pro\  Id- 
ing  service.->  and  opportunities  as  authorized 
Ijy  this  Act  wliic!"  are  not  otherwise  provided 
liy  existing  program^  for  older  persons; 

■|14)  carry  on  a  continuing  cvaUiaiion  of 
the  pro|.;rams  a'ld  activities  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  v.itli  particular  atten- 
licn  to  the  impact  of  medicare  and  medicaid, 
the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  19G7.  and  the 
programs  of  the  National  Housing  Act  relal- 
ing  to  hou.sing  for  the  elderly  and  the  setting 
of  standards  for  the  licensing  of  nursing 
homes,  iiutrnied'.ate  care  homes,  and  other 
facilities  providiiig  care  for  older  people; 

'(15)  provide  Information  and  assistance 
to  jjri'aie  iionprofit  organizations  for  the 
esiablishmc-nt  and  operation  by  them  of  pro- 
gr.ims  and  activiiies  related  to  the  ptirposcs 
of  Mii.s  Af  t:  and 

"(16)  develop,  in  coordination  with  other 
agencies,  a  national  plan  for  meeting  the 
needs  for  tr:;ined  personnel  in  the  field  of 
at,ing.  and  for  training  persons  for  carrying 
out  progr^ims  related  to  the  pttrposes  of  this 
Act.  and  conduct  and  provide  for  the  coii- 
ducring  of  si>ch  training." 

(3)  ection  202  of  the  Act  (as  amended 
liy  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsei'- 
tion)  is  fur; her  amended  by  inserting  "lai" 
after  "Sec.  202".  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof    the    following    new    subsection; 

"(ta)  In  executing  his  duties  and  func- 
tions under  this  Act  and  carryhig  out  the 
programs  and  activities  provided  for  by  this 
Act.  th.e  Commissioner,  in  consultation  with 
t!ie  Director  of  Action,  shall  take  all  possi- 
ble steps  to  encourage  and  permit  volun- 
tary groups  active  in  social  services,  includ- 
ing youth  organizations  active  at  the  high 
seh(X)!  or  college  levels,  to  participate  and 
be  Involved  Individually  or  through  repre- 
sentative groups  in  such  programs  or  activ- 
ities to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
through  the  performance  of  advisory  or  con- 
sultative functions,  and  in  other  appropriate 
ways. " 

(c)  Title  II  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end    thereof   the   following   new  sections; 

"rrDKRAI.  AGENCY   COOPERATION 

"Sfc.  203.  Federal  agencies  proposing  to 
cslabli.->h  programs  substantially  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  consult  with, 
the  AdnUnistration  on  Aging  prior  to  the 
es'.  .ibliihiiient  of  such  services,  and  Federal 
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agencies  mdmlnlsterlng  such  programs  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Administration  on  Aging 
in  carrying  out  such  services. 

"THE     NATIOMAL     IKPORMATION     AND     RESOURCE 
CIXARINO  HOI7SE  FOR  THE  AGING 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  establish  and  operate 
a  National  Information  and  Resource  Clear- 
ing House  for  the  Aging  which  shall— 

"(1)  collect,  analyze  prepare,  and  dissemi- 
nate information  related  to  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  older  persons; 

"(2)  obtain  information  concerning  older 
persons  from  public  and  private  agencies 
and  other  organizations  serving  the  needs 
and  interests  of  older  persons  and  furnish, 
upon  request,  information  to  such  agen- 
cies and  organizations,  including  informa- 
tion developed  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  agencies  with  respect  to  programs  of 
such  agencies  designed  to  serve  the  needs 
and  Interests  of  older  persons; 

"(3)  encourage  the  establishment  of  State 
and  local  Information  centers  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  such  centers  Includ- 
ing sources  established  under  section  304(c) 
(3)  and  section  305(a)(7).  to  assist  older 
persons  to  have  ready  access  to  information; 
and 

"(4)  carry  out  a  special  program  for  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  Information 
relevant  to  consumer  uiterests  of  older  per- 
sons In  order  that  sttch  older  persons  may 
more  readily  obtain  information  concerning 
goods  and  services  needed  by  them. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  take  what- 
ever action  Is  necessary  to  achieve  coordina- 
tion of  activities  carried  out  or  assisted  by 
all  departments,  agencies,  and  Instrumental- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  collection,  preparation,  and  dis- 
semination of  Information  relevant  to  older 
persons.  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  carry  ottt  his  functions  under 
this  subsection  through  the  National  Inform- 
ation and  Resource  Clearing  House  for  the 
Aging. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  »750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $1,250,000  for"  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975. 

"federal  council  on  the  AGING 

"Sec.  205.  <a)  Tliere  is  established  a  Fed- 
eral Council  on  the  Aging  to  be  composed  of 
fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
for  terms  of  three  years  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
Members  shall  be  appointed  so  as  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  older  Americans,  national  or- 
ganizations with  an  interest  In  aging,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  the  general  public.  At  least 
five  of  the  memijers  shall  themselves  be  older 
persons. 

"(b)(1)  Of  the  members  first  appointed, 
five  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  five  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  five  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

"(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term.  Members  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment and  may  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  their  terms  until  their  successors  have 
taken  office. 

"(3)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  by  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment  was  made. 

"(4)  Members  of  the  Council  shall,  whUe 
serving  on  business  of  the  Council,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  dally  rate  specified  for  grade 
OS-18    m   section    5332    of    title    5.    United 


States  Code,  Including  traveltlme,  and  while 
so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expen.ses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, in  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses 
axithorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  designate  the 
Chairman  from  among  the  members  appoint- 
ed to  the  Council.  The  Council  shall  meet 
at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  but  not  less  often 
than  four  times  a  year.  The  Secretary  and 
the  Commissioner  on  Aging  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Council, 
"id)  The  Council  shall — 
"(1)  advise  and  assist  the  President  on 
matters  relating  to  the  special  needs  of 
older  Americans; 

"(2)  assist  the  Commissioner  in  making 
the  appraisal  of  needs  required  by  section 
402; 

"(3)  review  and  evaluate,  on  a  continuing 
basis.  Federal  policies  regarding  the  aging  and 
programs  and  other  activities  affecting  the 
agUig  conducted  or  assisted  by  all  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
appraising  their  value  and  their  impact  on 
the  lives  of  older  Americans;  and 

"(4)  serve  as  a  spokesman  on  behalf  of 
older  Americans  by  making  recommendations 
to  the  President,  to  the  Secretary,  the  Com- 
missioner, and  to  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  Federal  policies  regarding  the  aging  and 
federally  conducted  or  assisted  programs  and 
other  activities  relating  to  or  affecting  them; 
"(5)  inform  the  public  about  the  problems 
and  needs  of  the  aging,  in  consultation  with 
the  National  Information  and  Re.source 
Clearing  House  for  the  Aging,  by  collecting 
and  disseminating  Information,  conducting 
or  commissioning  studies  and  publishing  the 
results  thereof,  and  by  issuing  publications 
and  reports;   and 

"(6)  provide  public  forums  for  discussing 
and  publicizing  the  problems  and  needs  of 
the  aging  and  obtaining  Information  relating 
thereto  by  conducting  public  hearings,  and 
by  conducting  or  sponsoring  conferences, 
workshops,  and  other  such  meetings. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner 
shall  make  available  to  the  Council  such 
staff,  information,  and  other  assistance  as  it 
may  reqtiire  to  carry  out  Its  activities. 

"(f)  Beginning  with  the  year  1974  the 
Cotincil  shall  make  stich  interim  reports  as 
it  deems  advisable  and  an  annual  report  of 
its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  not  later  than  March  31  of  each 
year  Tlie  President  shall  transmit  each  such 
report  to  the  Congress  together  with  his 
comments  and  recommendations, 

"(g)  The  Council  shall  undertake  a  study 
of  the  interrelationships  of  benefit  programs 
for  the  elderly  operated  by  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  agencies.  Following  the 
completion  of  this  study,  the  President  .shall 
submit  to  Congress  no  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  rec- 
ommendations for  bringing  about  greater 
uniformity  of  eligibility  standards,  and  for 
eliminating  the  negative  impact  that  one 
program's  standards  may  have  on  another. 

"(hi  The  Council  shall  undertake  a  study 
of  the  combined  Impact  of  all  taxes  on  the 
elderly — Including  but  not  limited  to  Income, 
property,  sales,  social  security  taxes.  Upon 
completion  of  this  study,  but  no  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  President  shall  submit  to  Congress,  and 
to  the  Governor  and  legislatures  of  the  States, 
the  restilts  thereof  and  such  recommenda- 
tions as  he  deems  necessary. 

"ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  ACT 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to: 

"(1)     provide    consultative    services    and 


technical  assistance  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies  and  organizations; 

"(2)  provide  short-term  training  and  tech- 
nical instruction; 

"(3)  conduct  research  and  demonstrations; 

"(4)  collect,  prepare,  publish,  and  dissemi- 
nate special  educational  or  informational 
materials,  including  reports  of  the  projects 
for  which  funds  are  provided  under  this  Act: 
and 

"(5)  provide  staff  and  other  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging 

"lb)  In  administering  his  functions  under 
this  Act.  the  Commissioner  may  utilise  the 
services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  any  other  publu 
or  nonprofit  agency  or  organization,  in  ac- 
cordance with  agreements  between  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  head  thereof,  and  to  pav 
therefor,  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, as  may  be  provided  in  the  agreement 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  th:.s 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

"EVALrATION 

"Sec.  207,  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  measure 
and  evaluate  the  Impact  of  all  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act,  their  elTectiveness  in 
achieving  stated  goals  in  general,  and  m  re- 
lation to  their  cost,  their  impact  on  related 
programs,  and  their  structure  and  mechan- 
isms for  delivery  of  services.  ii:cUiding.  where 
appropriate,  comparisons  with  approoriate 
control  groups  compo.sed  of  persons  who  have 
not  participated  in  such  progranvs.  Evaltia- 
tions  shall  be  conducted  by  persons  not  im- 
mediately involved  in  the  administration  of 
the  program  or  project  evaluated, 

"(b|  The  Secretary  may  not  make  grants 
or  contracts  under  section  308  or  title  IV 
of  this  Act  until  he  has  developed  and  pub- 
lished general  .standards  to  t)e  used  by  lun, 
in  evaluating  the  programs  ar.d  projects  as- 
sisted under  such  section  or  title  Results 
of  evaluations  conducted  pursuant  to  such 
standard.s  shall  Ije  included  in  th.e  reports 
required  by  section  208 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under  this 
section,  the  Secretarv  shall,  whenever  possi- 
ble, arrange  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  pro- 
gram and  project  participants  about  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  programs 
and  projects. 

"(dl  Tlie  Secretarv  shall  annuallv  ptiblish 
summaries  of  the  results  of  evaluative  re- 
search and  evaluation  of  program  and  project 
impact  and  effectiveness,  the  full  content^; 
of  which  shall  be  available  to  Congress  and 
the  public. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  sh.tll  taV.e  the  neces- 
sary action  to  a.ssure  that  all  studies,  evalua- 
tions, proposals,  and  data  produced  or  de- 
veloped with  Federal  funds  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  United  States 

"(f)  Such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary  for  purpcses  of  the 
evaluations  conducted  vuider  this  section 
shall  be  made  available  to  him.  upon  request, 
by  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

"(g)  Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  use 
such  sums  as  may  be  reqtiired,  btit  not  to 
exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  this  Act.  or  $1,000,000  which- 
ever is  greater,  to  conduct  program  and  proj- 
ect evaluations  (directly,  or  by  grants  or 
contracts)  as  required  by  this  title.  In  the 
case  of  allotments  from  such  an  appropria- 
tion, the  amount  available  for  such  allot- 
ments (and  the  amount  deemed  appropri- 
ated therefor)   shall  be  reduced  accordingly, 

"REPORTS 

"3ec  208  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  for  transmittal  to 
the  Congress  a  full  and  complete  report  on 
the    activities    carried    out    under    this    Act, 
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!  uch  annual  reports  shall  include  statistical 
(  ata  reflecting  services  and  activities  pro- 
\  ided  individuals  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
jjear. 

"JOINT    FVNDING    OF    PROJECTS 

Sec.  209.  Pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  and  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
/  ct,  where  funds  are  provided  for  a  single 
roject  by  more  than  one  Federal  agency  to 
agency  or  organization  as.vlsted  under  this 
:.  the  Federal  agency  principally  involved 
Hiay  be  designated  to.  act  for  all  in  admin- 
tering  the  funds  provided. 

"ADV.^NCE    FUNDir.'G 

■  bF.c    210.   (a)   For  the  purpose  of  a.Tord- 
g  adequate  notice  of  fiuidinjg  available  un- 
thls  Act.  appropriations  under  this  Act 
authorized  to  be  included  in  the  appro- 
pfriatlon  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
year  for  which  thev  are  available  for 
igation. 
■•(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
vance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation  action,   the   amendment    made    by 
bsection   ta)    shall  apply  notwith.standing 
at  its  initial  application  will  result  in  the 
e|»actmeut  in  the  same  year  (whether  in  the 
me    appropriation    Act    or    otherwise)    of 
.•o  separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then 
cfirrent  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  .succeed- 
flscal  year." 
Sec.  202.  Title  VIII  of  the  Older  Americans 
of  1965  is  hereby  repealed. 

Ill— GRANTS  FOR  STATE  AND  AREA 
PROGRAMS 
Sec.  301.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
amended  by  striking  out  title  III  and  In- 
serting   In   lieu    thereof   the   following   new 
le: 

':iTLE     III— GRANTS     FOR     STATE     AND 
COMMUNITY    PROGRAMS    ON    AGING 

"PUKPOSE 

"Sec.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 

encourage  and  assist  State  and  local  agencies 

concentrate  resources  in  order  to  develop 

capacity  and  foster  the  development 

comprehensive    and    coordinated    service 

3feteins  to  serve  older  persons  by  entering 

I  to  new  cooperative  arrangements  with  each 

oilier  and  with  providers  of  social  services 

planning  for  the  provision  of,  and  pro- 

Ing.  social  services  and,  where  necessary, 

reorganize  or  reassign  functions,  in  order 
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(1)  secure  and  maintain  ma.ximum  Inde- 
pendence and  dignity  in  a  home  environ- 
m  ;nt  for  older  persons  capable  of  self-care 

th  appropriate  supportive  services;  and 

(2)  remove  individual  and  social  barriers 
economic  and  per.sonal  independence  for 
■"  persons. 

"definitions 
Sec.  302.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 
"(1)   The  term  •social  services'  means  any 
the   following  services  which  meet  such 
t  indards    as    the    Commissioner    mav    pre- 
sci'ibe: 

(A)  health,  continuing  education,  welfare, 
informational.      recreational,      homemaker, 
iinseling.  or  referral  services: 
'(B)   transportation  services  where  neces- 
a|-y  to  facilitate  access  to  social  services: 
"(C)  services  designed  to  encourage  and  as- 
t  older  persons  to  use  the  facilities  and 
S-ices  available  to  them: 
■(D)  services  designed  to  assist  older  per- 
ns to  obtain  adequate  housing: 
■(E)  services  designed  to  assist  older  per- 
ns in  avoiding  institutionalization.  Includ- 
;    preinstitutlonalization    evaluation    and 
■eening.  and  home  health  servioe.s:  or 
•(F)  any  other  services: 
-such  services  are  necessary  for  the  general 
Ifare  of  older  persons. 

•(2)  The  terra  'unit  of  general  purpose 
lo  al  government'  means  (A(  a  political  sub- 
dlf-islon   of   the    State    wliose    authority    is 
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broad  and  general  and  Is  not  limited  to  only 
one  function  or  a  combination  of  related 
functions,  or  (B)  an  Indian  tribal  organiza- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  t«rm  'comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated system'  means  a  s\stem  for  providing 
all  necessary  social  services  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to— 

'  (A)  faciiitate  accessibility  to  and  utiliza- 
tion of  all  social  services  provided  within  the 
geographic  area  served  by  such  system  by 
any  public  or  prnate  agency  or  organiza- 
tion; 

••(B)  develop  and  make  the  most  e!ficlent 
use  of  social  services  in  meeting  'ihe  needs 
of  older  persons;  and 

'  iC)  use  a\ailable  resources  efficiently  and 
Hith  a  minimum  of  dviplicution. 

■  ARE.\   Pl.AN.VINC   AND   S<JCI\L   SERVICE  PROC.RAMS 

•Sec.  303.  (a)  There  are  atithorized  to  be 
appropriated  .SIOO.000,000  for  the  fi.scal  vear 
ending  June  30.  107:3,  *200.000.000  for '  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  ¥300.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975.  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  ma'^e 
grants  to  each  S'ate  with  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  spction  305  for  paving  part  of 
the  cost  (pur.suant  to  subsection  (ei  of  this 
section)  of — 

■■|1)  the  administration  of  area  plans  bv 
area  agencies  on  aging  designated  pursuant 
to  .section  304ia)  (2)  ( Ai .  including  the  prep- 
aratior.  of  area  plans  on  aging  consistent  with 
section  304(c)  and  the  e-. aluation  of  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  such  plans:  and 

"1 2)  the  development  of  comprehensive 
and  ccxirdinnted  systems  for  the  delivery  of 
.social  service.^. 

'•(b)(1)  From  the  .sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973  under  subsection  la)  of  this  sec- 
tion. (Al  Guam.  Americ.tn  Samoa,  the  Vir- 
gin Lslands.  and  the  Trust  Territorv  of  the 
Pacinc  Islands  .-h.tU  each  be  allotted  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of 
such  sum.  (B)  each  other  S'ate  shall  be  al- 
lotted an  amount  equal  to  1  per  centum  of 
such  sum.  and  (C)  from  the  remainder  of 
the  sum  so  appropriated,  each  State  shall 
be  allotted  an  additional  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as 
the  population  aged  si.xty-five  or  over  in 
such  State  bears  to  the  population  aged 
si.Kty-five  or  over  in  all  States. 

"(2)  From  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  i975,  each  State 
shall  be  allotted  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  sum  as  the  population 
aged  sixty-five  or  over  in  such  State  bears  to 
the  population  aged  si.Nty-five  or  over  in  all 
States,  except  that  (A)  no  State  shall  be 
allotted  less  than  I  per  centum  of  the  sum 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  determination  is  made:  (B)  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  tlie 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
each  be  allotted  no  le.ss  than  one-half  of  1 
per  centum  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made:  and  (O  no  State  shall  be  allotted  an 
amount  less  than  that  Slate  received  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  For  the 
purpo.se  of  the  exception  contained  in  clause 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  only,  the  term  'State' 
does  not  include  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  tlie  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

■■|3)  The  number  of  persons  aged  sixty-five 
or  over  in  any  State  and  in  all  States  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  and  satisfactory 
data  a\ailable  to  him. 

"(C)  Whenever  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  allotted  to  a  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  section  will  not 
be  used  by  such  State  for  carrying  out  the 
purpoe,e  for  which  the  allotment  was  made. 
he  shall  make  such  amount  available  for 
carrying  out  such  purpose  to  one  or  more 


ether  Slates  to  the  extent  he  determines  such 
other  States  will  be  able  to  use  such  addi- 
tional amoi:nt  for  carrying  out  such  pur- 
pose. Any  amount  made  available  to  a  State 
irom  an  appropriation  for  a  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  sentence  shall,  for 
purpo.Hes  of  this  title,  be  regarded  as  part 
of  such  St.ite^s  allotment  las  determined 
under  tlie  pr,?cedi:;g  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion )    for  such  year. 

"Id)  The  allntment  of  a  State  under  this 
section  for  the  fisc.il  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  shall  re-nain  available  until  the  close 
of  the  follo-A-ing  fiscal  year. 

"le)  From  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
se'^tioii  for  a  fiscal  year — 

•'il)  such  amount  as  the  State  agency 
de:ermine.';.  but  not  more  than  15  per  centtr.n 
thereof,  shall  be  available  for  paying  such 
percentage  as  such  agency  determines,  but 
not  more  than  75  per  centum,  of  the  cost  of 
administration  oi   area  plans;    and 

"(2)  such  amount  as  the  State  agencv 
determines,  but  not  more  than  20  per  centum 
thereof,  shall  be  available  for  paying  such 
percentage  r..?  such  agency  determines,  but 
not  more  than  75  per  centum,  of  the  cost 
of  social  services  which  are  not  provided 
as  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
system  in  planning  and  service  areas  for 
which  there  is  an  area  plan  approved  by  the 
State  a^^ency. 

The  remainder  of  such  allotment  shall  be 
a\ailable  to  such  State  only  for  paying  such 
percent flge  as  the  State  agency  determines, 
but  not  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  s)cial  services  provided  in  the  State 
as  a  part  of  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
.systems  in  planning  and  service  areas  for 
which  there  is  an  area  plan  approved  by  the 
State  agency. 

"ORCANIZ.ATION 

■'State  Organization 

•St.c.  304.  (a)  In  order  for  a  Stale  to  be 
eligible  lo  participate  in  the  programs  of 
grants  to  States  from  allotments  under  sec- 
lion  303  and  .section  306 — 

■'(1)  the  State  shall,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  designate  a 
State  agency  as  the  sole  State  agency  (here- 
inafter in  this  title  referred  to  as  'the  State 
agency')  to:  (A)  develop  the  State  plan  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  for  ap- 
proval under  section  305,  (B)  administer  the 
State  plan  within  such  State.  (C)  be  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
all  State  activities  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  (D)  review  and  comment  on.  at  the 
request  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency, 
any  application  from  any  agency  or  organi- 
zation within  such  State  to  such  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  for  assistance  related  to 
meeting  the  needs  of  older  persons:  and  (E) 
divide  the  entire  State  into  distinct  areas 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  'plan- 
ning and  service  areas') ,  after  considering  the 
gee  -laphical  distribution  of  individuals  aged 
sixty  and  older  in  the  State,  the  incidence 
of  the  need  for  social  services  (Including  the 
numbers  of  older  persons  with  low  Incomes 
reMding  in  such  areas),  the  distribution  of 
resottrces  available  to  provide  such  services. 
the  boundaries  of  existing  areas  within  the 
State  which  were  drawn  for  the  planning  or 
administration  of  social  services  programs 
the  location  of  units  of  general  purpose  local 
government  within  the  State,  and  any  other 
relevant  factors:  Provided,  That  any  unit  of 
general  purpose  local  government  •B-hich  has 
a  population  aged  sixty  or  over  of  fifty  thou- 
sand or  more  or  which  contains  15  per  cen- 
tum or  more  of  the  State^s  population  aged 
sixty  or  over  shall  be  designated  as  a  plan- 
ning r.nd  service  area  and  the  State  may  in- 
clude in  any  planning  and  service  area  desij?- 
nated  pursuant  to  this  proviso  such  addi- 
tional areas  adjacent  to  the  unit  of  general 
purpose  local  government  so  designated  as 
the  State  determines  to  be  necessary  for  the 
eMectlve  administration  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  and 
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"(2)  the  State  agency  designated  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  shall — 

"(A)  determine  for  which  planning  and 
service  areas  an  area  plan  will  be  developed, 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  for  each  such  area  designate,  after 
consideration  of  the  views  offered  by  the 
unit  or  units  of  general  purpose  local  gov- 
ernment in  such  area,  a  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency  or  organization  as  the  area 
agency  on  aging  for  such  area;  and 

"(B)  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  that  the  State  agency  will  take 
Into  account,  in  connection  with  matters  of 
general  policy  arising  In  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  State  plan  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  views  of  recipients  of  social 
services  provided  under  such  plan. 
"Area  Organization 

"(b)  An  area  agency  on  aging  designated 
under  subsection  (a)  must  be — 

"(1)  an  established  office  of  aging  which 
Is  operating  within  a  planning  and  service 
area  designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  or 

"(2)  any  office  or  agency  of  a  unit  of  gen- 
eral purpose  local  government,  which  Is 
designated  for  this  purpose  by  the  chief 
elected  official  or  officials  of  such  unit,  or 

"  (3)  any  office  or  agency  designated  by  the 
chief  elected  official  or  officials  of  a  combina- 
tion of  units  of  general  purpose  local  gov- 
ernment to  act  on  behalf  of  such  combina- 
tion for  this  purpose,  or 

"(4)  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
In  a  planning  and  service  area  which  Is  under 
the  supervision  or  direction  for  this  purpose 
of  the  designated  State  agency  and  which  can 
engage  In  the  planning  or  provision  of  a 
broad  range  of  social  services  within  such 
planning  and  service  area, 

and  must  provide  assurance,  found  adequate 
by  the  State  agency,  that  It  will  have  the 
ability  to  develop  an  area  plan  and  to  carry 
out,  directly  or  through  contractual  or  other 
arrangements,  a  program  piu-suant  to  the 
plan  within  the  planning  and  service  area. 
In  designating  an  area  agency  on  aging,  the 
State  agency  shall  give  preference  to  an  es- 
tablished office  on  aging,  unless  the  State 
agency  finds  that  no  such  office  within  the 
planning  and  service  area  will  have  the 
capacity  to  carry  out  the  area  plan. 
"Area   Plans 

"(c)  In  order  to  be  approved  by  the  State 
agency,  an  area  plan  for  a  planning  and 
service  area  shall  be  developed  by  the  area 
agency  on  aging  designated  with  respect  to 
such  area  under  subsection  (a)   and  shall — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  system  for 
the  delivery  of  social  services  within  the 
planning  and  service  area  co^-ered  by  the 
plan,  Including  determining  the  need  for 
social  services  in  such  area  (taking  Into  con- 
sideration, among  other  things,  the  numbers 
of  older  persons  with  low  incomes  residing 
in  such  area),  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
the  use  of  resources  in  meeting  such  need, 
and  entering  into  agreements  with  providers 
of  social  services  in  such  area,  for  the  provi- 
sion of  such  services  to  meet  such  need; 

"(2)  in  accordance  with  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner  by  regulation  re- 
lating to  priorities,  provide  for  the  Initiation, 
expansion,  or  improvement  of  social  services 
In  the  planning  and  service  area  covered  by 
the  area  plan; 

"(3)  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  information  and  referral 
sources  In  sufficient  numbers  to  assure  that 
all  older  persons  within  the  planning  and 
service  area  covered  by  the  plan  will  have 
reasonably  convenient  access  to  such  sources. 
For  purposes  of  this  section  and  section  305 
(a)(7),  an  Information  and  referral  source 
Is  a  location  where  the  State  or  other  public 
or  private  agency  or  organization  (A)  main- 
tains current  Information  with  respect  to  the 


opportunities  and  services  available  to  older 
persons,  and  develops  current  lists  of  older 
persons  In  need  of  services  and  oppoitunltles, 
and  (B)  employs  a  specially  trained  staff  to 
Inform  older  persons  of  the  opportunities 
and  services  which  are  available,  and  assists 
such  persons  to  take  advantage  of  such  op- 
portunities and  services;  and 

"  (4)  provide  that  the  area  agency  on  aging 
will— 

"(A)  conduct  periodic  evaluations  of  ac- 
tivities carried  out  pursuant  to  the  area 
plan; 

"(B)  render  appropriate  technical  assist- 
ance to  providers  of  social  services  in  the 
planning  and  service  area  covered  by  the 
area  plan; 

"(C)  where  necessary  and  feasible,  enter 
into  arrangements,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  area  plan,  under  which  funds 
under  this  title  may  be  used  to  provide  legal 
services  to  older  persons  in  the  planning  and 
service  area  carried  out  through  federally 
assisted  programs  or  other  public  or  non- 
profit agencies; 

"(D)  take  into  account.  In  connection 
with  matters  of  general  policy  arising  In  the 
development  and  administration  of  the  area 
plan,  the  views  of  recipients  of  services  under 
such  plan; 

"(E)  where  possible,  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with  organizations  providing  day  care 
services  for  children  so  as  to  provide  op- 
portunties  for  older  persons  to  aid  or  assist 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  in  the  delivery  of  such 
services  to  children;  and 

"(P)  establish  an  advisory  council,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  the  target  popu- 
lation and  the  general  public,  to  advise  the 
area  agency  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  plan  and  operations 
conducted  thereunder." 

"STATE   PLANS 

"Sec  305.  (a)  In  order  for  a  State  to  be 
eligible  for  grants  for  a  fiscal  year  from  its 
allotments  under  section  303  and  section  306, 
except  as  provided  in  section  307(a) ,  it  shall 
submit  to  the  Commissioner  a  State  plan  for 
such  year  which  meets  such  criteria  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  regulation 
and  which — 

"(1)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
evaluate  the  need  for  social  services  within 
the  State  and  determine  the  extent  to  which 
existing  public  or  private  programs  meet 
such  need; 

"(2)  provides  for  the  use  of  such  methods 
of  administration  (Including  methods  relat- 
ing to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis,  ex- 
cept that  the  Commissioner  shall  exercise 
no  authority  with  respect  to  the  selection, 
tenure  of  office,  or  compensation  of  an  indi- 
vidual employed  in  'accordance  with  such 
methods')  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  plan; 

"(3)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  from  time  to  time  require,  and 
comply  with  such  requirements  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  impose  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness of  such  reports: 

"(4)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
conduct  periodic  evaluations  of  activities  and 
projects  carried  out  under  the  State  plan; 

"(5)  establishes  objectives,  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  toward  which  ac- 
tivities under  the  plan  will  be  directed.  Iden- 
tifies obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  those 
objectives,  and  indicates  how  It  proposes  to 
overcome  those  obstacles; 

"(6)  provides  that  each  area  agency  on 
aging  designated  pursuant  to  section  304(a) 
(2)  (A)  will  develop  and  submit  to  the  State 
agency  for  approval  an  atea  plan  which  com- 
plies with  section  304(c); 

"(7)  provides  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining information  and  referral  sources  In 
sufficient  numbers  to  assure  that  all  older 


persons  in  the  State  who  are  not  furnished 
adequate  Information  and  referral  sources 
under  section  304(c)  (3)  will  have  reasonably 
convenient  access  to  such  sources; 

"(8)  provides  that  no  social  service  will  be 
directly  provided  by  the  State  agency  or  an 
area  agency  on  aging,  except  where,  'm  the 
Judgment  of  the  State  agency,  provision  of 
such  service  by  the  State  agency  or  an  area 
agency  is  necessary  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  such  service;  and 

"(9)  provides  that  preference  shall  be  given 
to  persons  aged  sixty  or  over  for  any  staff 
positions  (full  time  or  part  time)  in  Stale 
and  area  agencies  for  which  such  persons 
qualify. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which  he  find*  fulfills  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  make  a 
final  determination  disapproving  any  State 
plan,  or  any  modification  thereof,  or  make  a 
final  determination  that  a  State  Is  Ineligible 
under  section  304,  without  first  affording  the 
State  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency,  finds  that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  State  is  not  eligible  under  section 
304, 

"(2)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a) .  or 

"(3)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision  of  subsection  (a) , 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  payments  from  its 
allotments  under  section  303  and  section  306 
will  be  made  to  the  State  (or.  in  his  discre- 
tion, that  further  payments  to  the  State  will 
be  limited  to  projects  under  or  portions  of 
the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure), 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  is  so  satis- 
fied, no  further  payments  shall  be  made  to 
such  State  from  its  allotments  under  section 
303  and  section  306  (or  payments  shall  be 
limited  to  projects  under  or  portions  of  the 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure ) .  Tiie 
Commissioner  shall,  in  accordance  with  regu- 
lations he  shall  prescribe,  disburse  the  funds 
so  withheld  directly  to  any  public  or  non- 
profit private  organization  or  agency  or  po- 
litical Eubdlvisioii  of  such  State  submitting 
an  approved  plan  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  304  and  section  306  Any 
such  payment  or  payments  shall  be  matched 
in  the  proportions  specified  in  sections  303 
and  306. 

"(e)  A  State  which  is  dissatisfied  with  a 
final  action  of  the  Commissioner  under  sub- 
section (b),  (c).  or  (d)  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
in  which  the  State  is  located,  by  filing  a  peti- 
tion with  such  court  within  sixty  days  after 
such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court  to  the  Commissioner,  or  any  of- 
ficer designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
Commissioner  thereupon  sh.ill  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  whicii 
he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code  Upon  the 
filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  until 
the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Commissioner 
may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  Tlie  find- 
ings of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the  facts,  if 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Com- 
missioner to  take  further  evidence,  and  the 
Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  prcKeedings. 
Such  new  or  mcKiifieu  findings  of  fact  shall 
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li  tewlse  be  conclusive  if  supported  by  sub- 
si  antlal  evidence.  The  Judgment  ol  the  court 
alng  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
action  ol  the  Commissioner  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  cer- 
tlication  as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
United  States  Code.  The  commencement 
proceedings  under  this  subsection  shall 
,  unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the 
c(  urt,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Commis-sioners 
a(  tion. 

1  LANNING.     COOBDINATION.     EVALUATION,     AND 
AOMINISTSATION    OF    STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  306.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
appropriated  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
er  ding  June  30,  1973.  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
-  -  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  $20,000,000 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  to 
:e  grants  to  States  for  paying  such  per- 
centages  as  each  Stat«  agency  determines, 
'-■  t  not  more  than  75  per  centum,  of  the  cost 
the  administration  of  its  State  plan,  in- 
cluding the  preparation  of  the  State  plan, 
evaluation  of  activities  carried  out  under 
plan,  the  collection  of  data  and  the 
ng  out  of  analyses  related  to  the  need 
social  services  within  the  State,  the  dls- 
setnination  of  Information  so  obtained,  the 
prf>vlsion  of  short-term  training  to  personnel 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and 
or  ;ani2ations  engaged  In  the  operation  of 
— Sgrams  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  the 
■rylng  out  of  demcmstration  projects  of 
at4tewlde  significance  relating  to  the  initla- 
expansion,    or    Improvement    of   social 
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(2)    Any  sums  allotted  to  a  State  under 
section  for  covering  part  of  the  cost  of 
administration  of  its  State  plan  which 
State  determines  is  not  needed  for  such 
may  be  used  by  such  State  to  sup- 
plement the  amount  available  under  section 
(e)(1)    to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
nlnlstratlon  of  area  plans. 
(b)(1)   Prom  the  sums  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  under  subsection  la)   of  this 
,    each    State    shall    be    allotted    an 
antount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
as  the  population  aged  sixty-five  or  over 
such  State  bears  to  the  population  aged 
five  or  over  in  all  States,  except  that 
no  State  shall  be  allotted  less  than  one- 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  sum  appropriated 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  determlna- 
i  la  made,  or  $100,000.  whichever  Is  great- 
and  (B)  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Vlr- 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
1c  Islands  shall  each  be  allotted  no  less 
thin  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  the  sum 
appropriated   for  the   fiscal   year   for   which 
determination  is  made,  or  $50,000,  which- 
l8  greater.  For  the  purpose  of  the  excep- 
contalned  in  clause   <A)    of  this  para- 
1,    the    term    'State'    does    not    include 
1,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
the    Trust    Territory    of    the    Pacific 
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(2)  The  number  of  persons  aged  slxty- 
flvi  or  over  In  any  State  and  in  all  States 
8hi  11  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on 
thi  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
avi  liable  to  him. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  States  allot- 
me  It  under  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year 
wh  ch  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  that  year  shall  be  reallotted. 
fro  n  time  to  time  and  on  such  dates  during 
sue  h  year  as  the  Conmitssioner  may  fix,  to 
ott  er  States  In  proportion  to  the  original 
all<  tments  to  such  States  under  subsection 
(b)  for  that  year,  but  with  such  proportion- 
ate amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  be- 
ing reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum 
the  Commissioner  estimates  such  State  needs 
an(  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year;  and 
th«  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
rea  lotted  among  the  States  whose  propor- 
tionate amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Such 
rea  lotments   shall    be    made    on   the    basla 


oX  the  State  plan  so  approved,  after  taking 
Into  consideration  the  population  aged  sixty- 
five  or  over.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (b)  for  that  year. 

"(d)  The  allotment  of  a  SUte  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  shall  remain  available  until  the  close 
of  the  following  fiscal  year. 

"PATMENTS 

"Sec.  SCrr.  (a)  Payments  of  grants  or  con- 
tracts under  this  tit;,  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  pre- 
viously made  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments) in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  such  installments,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine  From  a  State's  al- 
lotment for  a  fiscal  year  which  is  available 
pursuant  to  section  30*3  the  Commissioner 
may  advance  to  a  State  which  does  not  have 
a  State  plan  approved  under  section  305 
such  amounts  as  he  deems  appropriate  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  such  State  In  de- 
veloping a  State  plan. 

"(b)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975.  not  less  than  25  per 
centum  of  the  non-Federal  share  (pursuant 
to  section  303(e))  of  the  total  expenditures 
under  the  State  plan  shall  be  met  from  funds 
from  State  or  local  public  sources. 

"(c)  A  State's  allotment  under  section  303 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the  per- 
centage (if  any)  by  which  its  expenditures 
for  such  year  from  State  sources  under  Its 
State  plan  approved  under  section  305  are 
less  than  its  expenditures  from  such  sources 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"MODEL  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may, 
after  consultation  with  the  State  agency, 
make  grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agency  or  organization  or  contracts 
with  any  agency  or  organization  within  such 
State  to/r  paying  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of 
developing  or  operating  statewide,  regional, 
metropolitan  area,  county,  city,  or  commu- 
nity model  projects  which  will  expand  or  im- 
prove social  services  or  otherwise  promote 
the  well-being  of  older  persons.  In  making 
grants  and  contracts  under  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  give  special  consideration 
to  projects  designed  to — 

"(1)  assist  in  meeting  the  special  housing 
needs  of  older  i>ersons  by  (A)  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  such  persons,  who  own 
their  own  homes,  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  repairs  and  renovations  to  their 
homes  which  are  necessary  for  them  to  meet 
minimum  standards.  (B)  studying  and  dem- 
onstrating methods  of  adopting  existing 
housing,  or  construction  of  new  housing,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  older  p>ersons  suffering 
from  physical  disabilities,  and  (C)  demon- 
strating alternative  methods  of  relieving 
older  persons  of  the  burden  of  real  property 
taxes  on  their  homes; 

"(2)  Improve  the  transportation  services 
available  to  older  persons  by  (Ai  establishing 
special  transportation  subsystems  for  older 
persons  or  similar  groups  with  similar  mobil- 
ity restrictions,  (B)  providing  portal-to- 
portal  service  and  demand  actuated  services, 
(C)  payment  of  subsidies  to  transportation 
systems  to  enable  them  to  provide  transpor- 
tation services  to  older  persons  on  a  reduced 
rate  basis,  with  special  emphasis  on  trans- 
portation necessary  to  enable  older  persons 
to  obtain  health  services,  (D)  payments 
directly  to  older  persons  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  reasonable  and  necessary  transporta- 
tion services,  (E)  programs  to  study  the 
economic  and  service  aspects  of  transporta- 
tion for  older  persons  living  In  urban  or  rural 
areas,  and  (P)  programs  to  study  transporta- 
tion and  social  service  delivery  Interface: 

"(3)  meet  the  needs  of  unemployed  low- 
Income  older  persons  who  are  unable,  because 
of  physical  condition,  obsolete  or  inadequate 


skills,  declining  economic  conditions,  or 
other  causes  of  a  lack  of  employment  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  appropriate  employment, 
which  will  enable  such  persons  to  participate 
in  projects  for  public  service  In  such  fields 
as  environmental  quality,  health  care,  educa- 
tion, public  safety,  crime  prevention  and 
control,  prison  rehabilitation,  transportation, 
recreation,  maintenance  of  parks,  streets,  and 
other  puuiic  facilities,  solid  waste  removal, 
pollution  control,  housing  and  neighbor- 
hood improvements,  rural  development,  con- 
servation, beautlficatlon,  and  other  fields 
oi"  human  betterment  and  community  im- 
provement; 

"(4)  provide  continuing  education  to  older 
persons  designed  to  enable  them  to  lead  more 
productive  lives  by  broadening  the  educa- 
tional, cultural,  or  social  awareness  of  such 
older  persons,  emphasizing,  where  possible, 
free  tuition  arrangements  with  colleges  and 
universities: 

"(5)  provide  preretirement  education,  In- 
formation, and  relevant  services  (Including 
the  training  of  personnel  to  carry  out  such 
programs  and  the  conducting  of  research 
with  respect  to  the  development  and  oper- 
aiion  of  such  programs)  to  persons  planning 
retirement;   or 

"(6)    provide  services  to  assist  in  meeting 
the   particular  needs  of   the   physically  and 
mentally   Impaired   older   persona   Including 
special    transportation    and    escort    services, 
homemaker,  home  health  and  shopping  serv- 
ices, reader  services,  letter  writing  services, 
and  other  services  designed  to  assist  such  In- 
dividuals in  leading  a  more  Independent  life. 
"(b)   For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section,    there   are   authorized   to   be   appro- 
priated $70,000,000  for  the  flsc»l  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $105,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending   June   30,   1974,   and   $140,000,000   for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975." 
TITLE  IV— TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH 
Sec.  104.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  by  striking  out  titles  IV  and  V 
and  by  inserting  immediately  after  title  III 
the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE   IV— TRAINING   AND   RESEARCH 
"Pabt   a — Training 
"statement  op  purpose 
"Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
improve  the  quality  of  service  and  to  help 
meet  critical  shortages  of  adequately  trained 
personnel  for  programs  In  the  field  of  aging 
by  ( 1 )  developing  Information  on  the  actual 
needs  for  personnel  to  work  In  the  field  of 
aging,  both  present  and  long  range;   (2)  pro- 
viding a  broad  range  of  quality  training  and 
retraining      opportunities,      responsive      to 
changing  needs  of  programs  In  the  field  of 
aging:    (3)    attracting  a  greater   number  of 
qualified    persons    Into    the    field    of   aging; 
and  (4)   helping  to  make  personnel  training 
programs  more   responsive  to  the   need   for 
trained  personnel  In  the  field  of  aging. 
"appraising  personnel  needs  in  the  riELo  or 

AGING 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  appraise  the  Nation's  existing 
and  future  personnel  needs  In  the  field  of 
aging,  at  all  levels  and  In  all  types  of  pro- 
grams, and  the  adequacy  of  the  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  meet  these  needs.  In  developing  In- 
formation relating  to  personnel  needs  in  the 
field  of  aging,  the  Commissioner  shall  con- 
sult with,  and  make  maximum  utilization  of 
statistical  and  other  related  Information  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  Office  of  Education,  Federal 
Council  on  the  Aging  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  other  State  and  local  pub- 
lic agencies  and  offices  dealing  with  problems 
of  the  aging.  State  employment  security 
agencies,  and  other  appropriate  public  and 
private  agencies. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  prepare  and 
publish   annually  as  a  part  of  the  annual 
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report  provided  In  section  208  a  report  on 
the  professions  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  the  aging,  in  which  he  shall  present  in 
detail  his  view  on  the  state  of  such  profes- 
sions and  the  trends  which  he  discerns 
with  respect  to  the  future  complexion  of 
programs  for  the  aging  throughout  the 
Nation  and  the  funds  and  the  needs  for 
well-educated  personnel  to  staff  such  pro- 
grams. The  report  shall  Indicate  the  Com- 
missioner's plans  concerning  the  allocation 
of  Federal  assistance  under  this  title  In 
relation  to  the  plans  and  programs  of  other 
Federal  agencies. 

"ATTRACTING    QUALIFIED    PERSONS   TO    THE   FIELD 
OF  AGING 

"Sec.  403.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  State  agencies  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 304,  State  or  local  educational  agencies, 
institutions  of  higher  education,  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organi- 
zations, or  Institutions,  and  he  may  enter 
into  contracts  with  any  agency,  institution, 
or  organization  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(1)  publicizing  available  opportunities 
for  careers  in  the  field  of  aging; 

"(2)  encouraging  qualified  persons  to 
enter   or   reenter   the   field    of   aging; 

"(3)  encouraging  artists,  craftsmen, 
artisans,  scientists,  and  persons  from  other 
professions  and  vocations  and  homemakers, 
to  undertake  assignments  on  a  part-time 
basis  or  for  temporary  periods  in  the  field 
of  aging;  or 

"(4)  preparing  and  disseminating  mate- 
rials, including  audiovisual  materials  and 
printed  materials,  for  use  in  recruitment 
and  training  of  persons  employed  or  pre- 
paring for  employment  In  carrying  out  pro- 
grams related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"TRAINING    PROGRAMS    FOR    PERSONNEL    IN    THE 
FIELD  OF  AGING 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may 
make  grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agency,  organization,  or  Institution 
or  with  State  agencies  referred  to  in  section 
304,  or  contracts  with  any  agency,  organiza- 
tion, or  institution,  to  assist  them  In  train- 
ing persons  who  are  employed  or  preparing 
for  employment  In  fields  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act — 

"(1)  to  assist  In  covering  the  cost  of 
courses  of  training  or  study  (Including 
short-term  or  regular  session  Institutes  and 
other  Inservlce  and  preservlce  training  pro- 
grams) , 

"(2)  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
fellowships  to  train  persons  to  be  super- 
visors or  trainers  of  persons  employed  or 
preparing  for  employment  in  fields  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

"(3)  for  seminars,  conferences,  symposiums, 
and  workshops  in  the  field  of  aging,  includ- 
ing the  conduct  of  conferences  and  other 
meetings  for  the  purposes  of  facilitating  ex- 
change of  information  and  stimulating  new 
approaches  with  respect  to  activities  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

"(4)  for  the  Improvement  of  programs  for 
preparing  personnel  for  careers  in  the  field 
of  aging.  Including  design,  development,  and 
evaluation  of  exemplary  training  programs, 
introduction  of  high  quality  and  more  effec- 
tive curricula  and  curricula  materials,  and 

"(5)  the  provision  of  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  practical  experience. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may  include  in 
the  terms  of  any  contract  or  grant  under 
this  part  provisions  authorizing  the  payment, 
to  persons  participating  in  training  programs 
supported  under  this  part,  of  such  stipends 
(Including  allowances  for  subsistence  and 
other  expenses  for  such  persons  and  their 
dependents)  as  he  determines  to  be  consist- 
ent with  prevailing  practices  under  compar- 
able federally  supported  programs.  Where  the 
Commissioner  provides  for  the  use  of  funds 
under  this  section  for  fellowships,  he  shall 
(In  addition  to  stipends  for  the  recipients) 
pay  to  colleges  or  universities  In  which  the 


fellowship  Is  being  pursued  such  amounts  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  determine  to  be  con- 
sistent with  prevailing  practices  under  com- 
parable federally  supported  programs. 
"Part  B — Research  and  Development 
Projects 

"description  OF   ACTIViriES 

"Sec.  411.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency,  organization,  or  institution  and  con- 
tracts with  any  agency,  organization,  or  insti- 
tution or  with  any  Individual  for  the  purpose 
of— 

"(1)  studying  current  patterns  and  condi- 
tions of  living  of  older  persons  and  identify- 
ing factors  which  are  beneficial  or  detri- 
mental to  the  wholesome  and  meaningful 
living  of  such  persons; 

"(2)  developing  or  demonstrating  new  ap- 
proaches, techniques,  and  methods  (Includ- 
ing the  use  of  multipurpose  centers)  which 
hold  promise  of  substantial  contribution  to- 
ward wholesome  and  meaningful  living  for 
older  persons; 

"(3)  developing  or  demonstrating  ap- 
proaches, methods,  and  techniques  for 
achieving  or  Improving  coordination  of  com- 
munity services  for  older  persons; 

"(4)  evaluating  these  approaches,  tech- 
niques, and  methods,  as  well  as  others  which 
may  assist  older  persons  to  enjoy  wholesome 
and  meaningful  lives  and  to  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  strength  and  welfare  of  our 
Nation; 

"(5)  collecting  and  disseminating,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
information  concerning  research  findings, 
demonstration  results,  and  other  materials 
developed  In  connection  with  activities  as- 
sisted under  this  part;  or 

"(S)  conducting  conferences  and  other 
meetings  for  the  purposes  of  facilitating  ex- 
change of  information  and  stimulating  new 
approaches  with  respect  to  activities  related 
to  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"SPECIAL  STUDT  and  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 
ON  THE  TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS  OF  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

"Sec  412.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  survey  of  the  transporta- 
tion problems  of  older  Americans  with  em- 
phasis upon  solutions  that  are  practicable 
and  can  be  Implemented  In  a  timely  fashion. 
In  conducting  the  study  and  survey,  the 
Commissioner  shall  consider — 

"  ( 1 )  the  use  of  all  community  transporta- 
tion facilities,  particularly  public  transporta- 
tion systems,  the  possible  use  of  school  buses, 
and  excess  Department  of  Defense  vehicles; 
and 

"(2)  the  need  for  revised  and  Improved 
procedures  for  obtaining  motor  vehicle  in- 
svu-ance  by  older  Americans  to  be  Imple- 
mented for  use  in  a  coordinated  transporta- 
tion system. 

"(b)  In  connection  with  the  study  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner, 
in  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  shall  conduct  research 
and  demonstration  projects,  either  directly 
or  by  grants  or  contracts  with  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  and  organizations,  in 
order  to — 

" ( 1 )  demonstrate  possible  solutions  of  eco- 
nomic and  service  aspect  of  furnishing  ade- 
quate transportation  to  older  persons  in 
rural  and  urban  areas  including  transporta- 
tion services  furnished  by  social  service 
agencies; 

"(2)  demonstrate  improvement  of  trans- 
portation services  available  to  older  persons 
with  emphasis  on  (A)  establishing  special 
transportation  subsystems  for  older  persons 
or  similar  groups  with  similar  mobility  re- 
strictions, (B)  providing  portal-to-portal 
service   and   demand   actuated  service^-,    (C) 


making  payments  directly  to  older  persons 
to  enable  them  to  obtain  reasonable  and 
necessary  transportation  services; 

"(3)  demonstrate  Improved  coordination 
between  transportation  systems  and  social 
service  delivery  systems;  and 

"(4)  demonstrate  Innovative  solutions  for 
other  special  transportation  problems  con- 
fronting older  Americans. 

"(c)  At  least  half  of  the  projects  author- 
Ired  under  subuwutlan  (b)  of  this  section 
sh:5ll  be  conducted  in  States  that  are  pre- 
dominantly rural  in  character. 

"(d)  Not  later  than  June  30.  1975,  the 
Coninii-sioncr  shall  prepare  and  tran:>mit 
to  t!e  Secretary,  to  the  President,  and  to 
the  Congress,  a  report  on  his  findings  and 
recommendations,  including  a  plan  for  im- 
plementation of  Improved  transportation 
services  for  older  Americans  and  recommen- 
dations for  additional  legislation,  adminis- 
trative and  other  measures  to  provide  soUi- 
tions  to  the  tran.sportation  problems  of 
older  Americans  not  later  than  June  30, 
1975.  as  he  deems  advisable. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  the  study  and  sur- 
vey, and  the  demonstration  and  research 
projects  under  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioner is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  procure  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and 

"(2)  secure  directly  from  any  executive 
departnient,  bureau,  agency,  board,  com- 
mission, office,  independent  establishment 
or  instrumentality  information,  suggestions, 
estimates,  and  statistics  for  the  purpose  of 
tliis  section;  and  each  such  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office, 
independent  establishment,  or  instrumen- 
tality is  authorized  ai^d  directed,  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  In- 
formatioii,  suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics directly  to  the  Commissioner  upon 
request  made  by  him. 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  he  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
S7, 500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973;  $15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974:  and  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975. 

"Part  C — Multidisciplinarv  Centers  of 
Gerontology 

"Sec.  421.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  Institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  or  supporting  multi- 
disciplinary  centers  of  gerontology.  A  gratit 
may  be  made  under  this  section  only  If  the 
application  therefor — 

"(1)  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  applicant  will  expend  the  full  amount 
of  the  grant  to  establish  or  support  a  mviltl- 
dlsciplinary  center  of  gerontology  which 
shall— 

"(A)  recruit  and  train  personnel  at  the 
professional  and  subprofessional   levels. 

"(B)  conduct  basic  and  applied  research  on 
■work,  leisure,  and  education  of  older  people, 
living  arrangements  of  older  people,  social 
services  for  older  people,  the  economics  of 
aging,  and  other  related  areas. 

"(C)  provide  consultation  to  public  and 
voluntary  organizations  with  respect  to  the 
needs  of  older  people  and  In  planning  and 
developing  services  for  them. 

"(D)  serve  as  a  repository  of  Informa- 
tion and  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  areas 
for  which  it  conducts  basic  and  applied  re- 
search, 

"(E)  stimulate  the  incorporation  of  infor- 
mation on  aging  into  the  teaching  of  bio- 
logical, behavioral,  and  social  sciences  at  col- 
leges or  universities, 

"(Fi  help  to  develop  training  programs  on 
aging  in  scliools  of  social  work,  public  health, 
health  care  administration,  education,  and 
in  other  such  schools  at  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and 
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"(G)  create  opportunities  for  innovative, 
multldisciplinary  efforts  in  teaching,  re- 
search, and  demonstration  projects  with  re- 
spect to  aging: 

"(2)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  dushursemcnt  of  and  ac- 
counting for  funds  paid  to  the  applicant  un- 
der this  section;  and 

"(3)  provide  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  comtaininc;  such  information. 
as  the  Commissioner  niav  require  lo  carry  out 
his  functions  under  tliis  section,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  sissure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"Pabt  D — Al-thorization  of 
Appropriations 
"attthoreation 

"Sec.  431.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  carrvlnir  out 
part  A  of  this  title  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973,  .$20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  and  $25,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  piTrpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  part  B  and  part  C  of  this  title 
(except  section  412) ,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  $40.- 
000.000  for  the  fl.scal  vear  ending  June  30. 
1975. 

"PATMEITTS   OF  GRANTS 

"Sec.  432.  (a)  To  the  extent  he  deems  It 
ipproprlate,  the  Commissioner  shall  require 
the  recipient  of  any  grant  or  contract  under 
this  title  to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or 
service  for  carrying  out  the  project  for  which 
iuch  grant  or  contract  was  made. 

'(b)  Payments  under  this  part  pursuant 
;o  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  (after 
lecessary  adjustment,  in  the  case  of  grants, 
>n  account  of  previously  made  overpayments 
)r  underpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way 
)f  reimbursement,  and  in  such  Installments 
uad  on  such  conditions,  as  the  Commissioner 
nay  determine. 

•(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  no 
;rant  or  contract  under  this  title  in  any 
Hate  which  has  established  or  designated  a 
State  agency  for  purposes  of  title  HI  of  this 
KcX,  unless  the  Commissioner  has  consulted 
rtth  such  State  agency  regarding  such  grant 
)r  contract." 

TITLE  V— MTTLTIPURPOSK  SENIOR 

CENTERS 

Sic.  501.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 

B  further  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 

Lfter  title  IV  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  V— MULTIPURPOSE  SENIOR 

CENTERS 

'  Part  A — Mortga<z  Assistance  foe  Mttlti- 
puRposE  Senior  Centers 

"MORTGAGE  msURAIfCE  FOR   MTTLnPURPOSE 
SENIOR   CENTERS 

'Sec  501.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
^ctlon  to  assist  and  encourage  the  provision 
<f  urgently  needed  faculties  for  programs 
^r  the  elderly. 

"(b)    For    the    purpose    of    this   part    the 
fcrms    'mortgage',    'mortgagor',    'mortgagee', 

*  naturity  date',  and  'State'  shall  have  the 
iieanlngs  respectively  set  forth  in  section 
^7  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act. 

"(c)   The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 

(  nd  Welfare  is  authorized  to  insure  any  mort- 

rage  (including  advances  on  such  mortgage 

luring    construction)     in    accordance    with 

•  he  provisions  of  this  section  upon  such 
1  erms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe  and 
1  nake  commitments   for   insurance   of  such 

nortgage  prior  to  the  date  of  Its  execution 
( ir  disbursement  thereon. 

(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
(  bts  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
J  osure  any  mortgage   which   covers  a  new 


multipurpose  senior  center.  Including  equip- 
ment to  be  used  In  its  operation,  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

••(II  The  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by 
a  mortgagor,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  who 
demonstrates  ability  succes-sfully  to  operate 
one  or  more  programs  for  the  elderly.  The 
Secretary  may  in  his  discretion  require  any 
such  mortgager  to  be  regulated  or  restricted 
as  to  minimum  charees  and  method.s  of  fi- 
nancing, and.  in  addition  thereto,  if  the 
mortgagor  is  a  corporate  entity,  as  to  capital 
structure  and  rate  of  return.  As  an  aid  to 
the  regulation  or  ros'.riction  of  any  mort- 
gagor with  respect  to  any  of  the  foregoing 
matters,  the  Secretary  may  make  such  con- 
tracts with  and  acquire  for  not  to  exceed 
$100  such  st(Xlt  or  interest  in  sucli  mort- 
g.igcr  ?.Fi  he  may  deem  neces^.Try.  Any  stock 
or  interest  so  purchased  shall  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  Multipurpose  Senior  Center  Insur- 
ance Fund,  and  shall  t»e  redeemed  by  the 
mortgagor  at  par  upon  the  termination  of  all 
obligations  of  the  Secretary  under  the  in- 
surance, 

••(2)  The  mortgage  shall  involve  a  prin- 
cipal obligation  in  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $250,000  and  not  to  exceed  90  per  cen- 
tum of  the  estimated  replacement  cost  of 
the  property  or  project.  Including  equip- 
ment to  be  used  in  the  operation  of  the 
multlpurp<-)se  senior  center,  when  the  pro- 
posed improvements  are  completed  and  the 
equipment  is  installed. 

••(31    The  mortg.Tge  shall— 
"(A)    provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  a^s  the 
Secretary  shall  preicribe.  and 

"(B)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
ch;irges  for  insurance  and  service  charges, 
if  any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  F>er 
annum  on  the  principal  obligation  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  mortgage  market, 

•'(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  Insure  any 
mortgage  vinder  this  section  unless  he  has 
determined  that  the  center  to  be  covered 
by  the  mortgage  will  be  in  compliance  with 
minimum  standards  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

•'(5)  In  the  plans  for  such  Multipurpose 
Senior  Center,  due  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  excellence  of  architecture  and  de- 
sign, and  to  the  inclusion  of  works  of  art  ( not 
representing  more  than  1  f)er  centiun  of  the 
cost  of  the  project ) . 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  fix  and  collect 
premium  charges  for  the  Insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  this  section  which  shall  be  pay- 
able annually  in  advance  by  the  mortgagee, 
either  In  cash  or  In  debentures  of  the  Multi- 
purpose Senior  Center  Insturance  Fund 
(established  by  subsection  (h) )  issued  at  par 
plus  accrued  interest.  In  the  case  of  any 
mortgage  such  charge  shall  be  not  less  than 
an  amount  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  nor  more  than  an  amount 
equivalent  to  1  per  centum  per  annum  of  the 
moneage  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  with- 
out taking  into  account  delinquent  pay- 
ments or  prepayments.  In  addition  to  the 
amount  of  the  principal  obligation  of  the 
premium  charge  herein  provided  for,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  authorized  to  charge  and  collect 
such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  reasonable 
for  the  appn-aisal  of  a  property  or  project  dur- 
ing construction;  but  such  charges  for  ap- 
praised and  inspection  shall  not  aggregate 
more  than  1  per  centum  of  the  original  prin- 
cipal face  amount  of  the  mortgage. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  consent  to  the  re- 
lease of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgsiged 
property  or  project  from  the  lien  of  any  mort- 
gage Insured  under  this  section  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  same 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  (insofar  as  ap- 
plicable) with  respect  to  the  insurance  of 
mortgages  under  this  section  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  baa 


with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of  mortgages 
under  title  II  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
"(2)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (e).  (g) " 
(h).  (1).  (J),  (k).  (I),  and  (n)  of  section 
207  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act  shall  apply 
to  mortgages  Insured  under  this  section;  ex- 
cept that,  for  the  purposes  of  their  applica- 
tion with  respect  to  such  mortgages,  all  ref- 
erences in  such  provisions  to  the  General  In- 
surance Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
Multipurpose  Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund, 
and  all  references  in  such  provisions  to  'Sec- 
retary' shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(h)(1)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Multi- 
purpose Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund  which 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  as.  a  revolving 
fund  for  carrying  out  all  the  insurance  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  AU  mortgages  insured 
under  this  section  shall  be  insured  under  and 
be  the  obligation  of  the  Multipurpose  Senior 
Center  Insurance  Fund. 

■■  ( 2 )  The  general  expenses  of  the  operations 
of  the  Department  cf  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  relating  to  mortgages  insured  under 
this  section  may  be  charged  to  the  Multi- 
purpose Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund. 

•'(3)  Moneys  In  the  Multipurpose  Senior 
Center  Insurance  Fund  not  needed  for  the 
current  operations  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect 
to  mortgages  Insured  under  this  section 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  such  fund,  or 
invested  In  bonds  or  other  obligations  of, 
or  in  bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  Interest  by,  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  purchase 
in  the  open  market  debentures  issued  as 
obligations  of  the  Multipurpose  Senior  Cen- 
ter Insurance  Fund.  Such  purchases  shall  be 
made  at  a  price  which  wUl  provide  an  inve.st- 
ment  yield  of  not  less  than  the  yield  obtain- 
able from  other  Investments  authorized  by 
this  section.  Debenttu-es  so  purchased  shall 
be  canceled  and  not  reissued. 

"(4)  Premium  charges,  adjusted  premium 
charges,  and  appraisal  and  other  fees  re- 
ceived on  account  of  the  Insurance  of  any 
mortgage  under  this  section,  the  receipts 
derived  from  property  covered  by  such  mort- 
gages and  from  any  claims,  debts,  contracts, 
property,  and  security  assigned  to  the  Secre- 
tary In  connection  therewith,  and  all  earn- 
ings as  the  assets  of  the  fund,  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  Multipurpose  Senior  Center  In- 
surance Fund.  The  principal  of,  and  Interest 
paid  and  to  be  paid  on,  debentures  which 
are  the  obligation  of  such  fund,  cash  Insur- 
ance payments  and  adjustments,  and  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  handling,  manage- 
ment, renovation,  and  disposal  of  properties 
acquired.  In  connection  with  mortgages  in- 
sured under  this  section,  shall  be  charged  to 
such  fund. 

"(5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  provide  Initial  capital  for  the 
Multipurpose  Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund, 
and  to  assure  the  soundness  of  such  fund 
thereafter,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 
"annuai,  interest  grants 
"Sec  502.  (a)  To  assist  nonprofit  private 
agencies  to  reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing 
from  other  sources  for  the  construction  of 
facilities,  the  Secretary  may  make  annual 
Interest  grants  to  such  agencies. 

"(b)  Annual  Interest  grants  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  facility  shall  be 
made  over  a  fixed  period  not  exceeding  forty 
years,  and  provision  for  such  grants  shall  be 
embodied  in  a  contract  guaranteeing  their 
payment  over  such  period.  Bach  «uch  grant 
shall  be  in  an  amount  not  greater  than  the 
difference  between  (1)  the  average  annual 
debt  service  which  would  be  required  to  be 
paid,  during  the  life  of  the  lean,  en  the 
amount  borrowed  from  other  sources  for  the 
construction  of  such  faciUtics.  and  (2)  the 
average  annual  debt  aerrlce  wUch  tke  In^ 
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stltutlon  would  have  been  required  to  pay, 
during  the  life  of  the  loan,  with  respect  to 
such  amounts  if  the  applicable  Interest  rate 
were  3  per  centum  per  annum:  Provided, 
Tliat  the  amount  on  which  such  grant  Is 
based  shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  (1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  of  annual 
interest  grants  In  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  Contracts  for  annual  Interest  grants 
tinder  this  section  shall  not  be  entered  into 
in  an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  Is  au- 
thorized in  appropriation  Acts;  and  in  any 
event  the  total  amount  of  annual  Interest 
grants  in  any  year  pursuant  to  contracts 
entered  Into  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  $1,000,000  which  amount  shall  be  In- 
creased by  $2,000,000  on  July  1,  1975,  and  by 
$3,000,000  on  July  1.  1976. 

"(d)  Not  more  than  12;^  per  centum  of 
the  funds  provided  for  In  this  section  for 
grants  may  be  used  within  any  one  State. 

"P.*rt  B — ^Initial  STAmNO  or  MtnLTiPtni- 

posE  Senior  Centers 

'professional  staffing  grant  program 

authorized 

"Sec.  511.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing in  the  establishment  and  initial  opera- 
tion of  multipurpose  senior  centers  the  Com- 
missioner may,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  part,  make  grants  to  meet,  for 
the  temporary  periods  specified  In  this  part, 
all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  compensation  of 
professional  and  technical  personnel  for  the 
initial  operation  of  new  multipurpose  senior 
centers  and  for  the  delivery  of  social  services 
established  therelii. 

"(b)  Grants  for  such  costs  of  any  center 
xmder  this  title  may  be  made  only  for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  such  grant  Is  made 
and  ending  with  the  close  of  three  years  after 
such  first  day.  Such  grants  with  respect  to 
any  center  may  not  exceed  75  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  first  year  of  the  project. 
66-3  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  project,  and  50  per  centum  of 
such  costs  for  the  third  year  of  the  project. 

"(c)  In  making  such  grants,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  Into  account  the  relative  needs  of 
the  several  States  for  community  centers  for 
senior  citizens,  their  relative  financial  needs, 
and  their  population  of  persons  over  sixty 
years  of  age. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  there  are 

authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for 

the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for 

each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"definitions 

"Sec.  512.  For  purposes  of  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  'multipurpose  senior  center' 
means  a  community  facility  for  the  orga- 
nization and  provision  of  a  broad  spectrum 
of  services  (Including  provision  of  health, 
social,  and  educational  services  and  provi- 
sion of  facilities  for  recreational  activities) 
for  older  persons. 

"(2)  the  term  'cost  of  construction"  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  architects'  fees  and  acquisi- 
tion of  land  In  connection  with  construction, 
but  does  not  include  the  cost  of  offiite  im- 
provements." 

TITLE  VI— NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICANS 
VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM 

Sec  601.  Section  601  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  compensation  provided  to  Individ- 
ual volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be  con- 
sidered Income  for  any  purpose  whatsoever." 

Sec.  602.  Section  603  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Im- 
mediately before  the  period  at  the  end  tliere- 


of  the  following:  "and  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  $30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
$40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975'. 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  heading  of  part  B  of  title 
VI  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"foster  grandparent  program  and  older 
americans  community  ser\^ce  procrnms^^ 
(b)  Section  611  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  Tlie  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  and 
organizations  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost 
of  development  and  operation  of  projects  de- 
signed to  provide  opportunities  for  low-In- 
come persons  aged  sixty  or  over  to  render 
supportive  person-to-person  services  in 
health,  education,  welfare,  and  related 
settings  to  children  having  exceptional  needs, 
including  services  as  'Poster  Grandparents' 
to  children  receiving  care  In  hospitals,  homes 
for  dependent  and  neglected  children,  or 
other  establishments  providing  care  for  chil- 
dren with  special  needs. 

"(b)  The  Comniissioner  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  or  contracts  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  described  In  subsection  (a)  In  the 
case  of  persons  (other  than  children)  having 
exceptional  needs,  including  services  as 
'senior  health  aides'  to  work  with  persons 
receiving  home  health  care  and  nursing  care, 
and  as  'senior  companions'  to  persons  having 
developmental  disabilities. 

"(C)  Payments  under  this  part  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment  on  account  of  previ- 
ously made  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments) in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, in  such  Installments  and  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determuie. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  compensation  provided  to  indi- 
vidual volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be 
considered  income  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever." 

(c)  Tlie  first  sentence  of  section  613  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  administering  this  part,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  consult  with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  any  other  Federal  agencies  administer- 
ing relevant  programs  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing optimal  coordination  with  such  other 
programs  and  sliall  promote  the  coordination 
of  projects  under  this  part  with  other  public 
or  private  programs  or  projects  carried  out 
at  State  and  local  levels." 

Sec  604.  Section  614  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  614.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  grants  or  contracts  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  611.  $35,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  $45,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974,  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30,  1975. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  or  contracts  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  611.  $6,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $7,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
$8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30 
1975. •• 

Sec.  605.  The  authorities  conferred  upon 
the  Conunissioner  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  by  the  amendments  made  in  this  title 
shall  be  carried  out  pursuant  to  delegations 
of  authority,  reorganization  plans,  and  trans- 
fers made  effective  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  with  respec.  to  author- 
ities conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare under  title  VI  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 


TITLE   VII— NUTRinON   PROGRAM 

AVAIL.VBILITT    OF    SURPLUS    COMMODITIES 

Sec.  701.  Section  707  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  ai 
follows : 

"AVAILABILITY     OF     SVRPLVS    CCiMMCiDITIES 

"Sec  707.  (a)  Agricultural  commodities 
and  products  purchased  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1935  (7  US  C  612c)  may  be  do- 
nated to  a  recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract 
to  l>e  used  for  providing  nutritional  ser^-ices 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  dispose  of  food  commodities  under  sec- 
tion 416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
use.  1431 )  by  donating  them  to  a  recipient 
of  a  grant  or  contract  to  be  used  for  providing 
nutritional  services  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Dairy  products  purchased  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  section  709  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  (7 
U.SC.  1446a-l)  may  be  used  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  programs  providing  nutri- 
tional services  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  tills  title  " 

Sec  702.  Section  705 1  a)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  provide  that,  when  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  recipients  of  grants  and  contracts 
and  area  planning  and  service  areas  agencies 
nutrition  projects  assisted  tinder  this  title 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  systems  establifahed  under 
title  III  of  this  Act." 

STATE    PLANNING 

SEC  703.  Section  705(a)  (2)  (Bj  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing 'for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,' 
following  'admlulsirative  cost.  ";  by  spelling 
out  "any  fiscal  year  "  in  this  section  in  lieu 
thereof  ••each  fiscal  ";  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  •Por  the  fiscal  years  ending 
after  June  30.  1973,  funds  allotted  to  a  State 
for  State  planning  and  administration  pur- 
suant to  section  306  of  this  Act  may  be  u.>ed 
for  the  administration  of  tlie  State  plan 
submitted  pursuant  to  tills  .section  except 
that  wherever  tlie  Go\ernor  ol  the  State  des- 
ignates an  agency  other  than  the  agency  des- 
ignated under  section  304(a)(1)  of  this  Act 
then  the  Secretary  shall  determine  that  por- 
tion of  a  State's  allotment  under  section  306 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  agency  des- 
ignated under  section  705  (a  i  (1 )  for  planning 
and  administration." 

CONFOR.MINC    AMENDMENT 

Sec  704,  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
705(a)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ••303^'  the  first  time 
it  appears  in  such  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ••304"  and  in  striking  out  '  303^ 
the  second  time  It  appears  in  such  sentence 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "305". 

(b)  Section  705ia) )  1)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"303"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•304". 

(c)  Title  VII  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary" wherever  in  such  title  the  term  refers 
to  tlie  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Wellare,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
ini.s.sioner  ". 

TITLE    VIII— AMENDMENTS    TO    OTHER 
ACTS 

•AMENDMENT     TO     LIBRARY     SERVICES     AND     CON- 
STRUCTION   ACT 

Sec  801.  (a)  The  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  (20  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 
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■  "ITLE  IV— OLDER  READERS  SERVICES 

"GRANTS  TO  STATES  rOR  OLDFR  READERS 
SERVICES 

Sec.  401.  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  to  States 
\\i  ich  have  an  approved  basic  State  plan 
unler  section  6  and  have  submitted  a  long- 
rai  ige  program  and  an  annual  program  under 
se<|tion  403  for  library  services  lor  older  per- 
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USES    OF    FEDERAL    FUNDS 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  pursu- 
to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  4(a)  shall  be 
1  liable  for  grants  to  States  from  allotments 
ler  section  5(a)    for  the  purpose  of  car- 
out  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
out  State  plans  submitted  and  ap- 
under  section  403.  Such  grants  shall 
used  for   (1)    the  training  of  librarians 
worlc  with  the  elderly;    (2)    the  conduct 
special  library  programs  for  the  elderly; 
the  purchase  of  special  library  materials 
use  by  the  elderly;    (4)   the  payment  of 
for  elderly  persons  who  wish  to  work 
Ibrarles  as  assistants  on  programs  for  the 
(5)   the  provision  of  in-home  visits 
librarians  and  other  library  personnel  to 
elderly;    (6)    the  establishment  of  out- 
programs  to  notify  the  elderly  of  library 
available  to  them;  and  (7i   the  fur- 
of  transportation  to  enable  the  el- 
y  to  have  access  to  library  services, 
b)    For  the  purposes  of  this  title,   the 
share  shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the 
of  carrying  out  the  State  plan. 

TE  ANNUAL  PROGRAM  FOR   IIBRARY  SERVICES 
FOR    THE    ELDERLY 

3ec.  403.  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a 

from  its  allotment  for  the  purposes  of 

title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall,  in  addi- 

to  having  submitted,  and  hnving  had 

a  basic  State  plan  under  section 

^bmlt  for  that  fiscal  year  an  annual  pro- 

for  library  services  for  oltler  persons. 

program  shall  be  submitted  at  such 

In  such  form,  and  contain  such  infor- 

ion  as  the  Commissioner  may  require  by 

and  shall — 
I)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  year  sub- 
under  which  fiMJts  paid  to  the  State 
appropriations  plirsuant  to  paragraph 
of  section  4(a)   wil^be  used,  consistent 
Its  long-range  program  for  the  purposes 
forth  In  section  402,  and 
12)    Include   an   extension   of   the   long- 
program  taking  Into  consideration  the 
of  evaluations. 
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:OOKDrN.ATION  WriH   PROCR.^MS  FOR   OLDER 
AMERICANS 

"6ec.  404.  In  carrying  out  the  program  au- 
tho  rlzed  by  this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall 
conjult  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
miilstratlon  on  Aging  and  the  Director  of 
AC:iON  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating 
whi  re  practicable,  the  programs  assisted  un- 
der this  title  with  the  programs  assisted 
un(  er  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965." 

(  3)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Library  Services 
anc  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  he  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
gra  >h 


4)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to 
es  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  public 
llbifary   service   programs   for   older   persons 
autaorlzed  by  title  IV.  there  are  authorized 
>e  appropriated  $11,700,000  for  the  fiscal 
ending  June  30.  1973.  $12,300,000  for  the 
fisckl  year  ending  Jime  30.  1974.  $12,900,000 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
700.000  for  the  fiscal   vear  ending  June 
1976. •■ 

:)(1)    Section    5(a)(1)    of    such    Act    is 

minded  by  striking  out  "or   (3)"  and  in- 

Ing  in  lieu  thereof  •'  ( 3 ) ,  or  ( 4  >  •, 

)  Section  5(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

itrlklng  out  "or  (3)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 

"(3). or  (4)". 
)   Section  5(a)   of  such  Act  Is  amended 
itriklng  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end  of 
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such  paragraph  (B)  thereof,  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (C) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  "and",  and  bv  inserting  after  sub- 
paragraph (C)  thereof  the  following: 

'•(D)  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  the 


nonprofit  agencies  for  programs  to  further 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  by  providing  educa- 
tional programs  for  elderly  persons  whose 
ability  to  speak  and  read  the  English  lan- 
guage is  limited  and  who  lives  in  an  area 
with    a    culture    different    than   their   own. 


purpose  of  title  IV,  $40,000  for  each  State.     Such  programs  shall  be  designed  to  equin 


except  that  it  shall  be  $10,000  in  the  case  of 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands" 

(4i  The  last  sentence  of  section  5(a)(3)  of 
s\ich  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  (3)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(3),  or  (4)". 

(5)  Section  5(b)  of  siich  Act  is  amencied  by 
striking  out  "or  Oi'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(3) ,  or  (4)  '. 

(C)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'and  III"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■III  and  IV. 

(d)(1)  Section  7(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  •'or  (3)  '  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '(a),  or  (4)". 

(2)  Section  7(b)  (1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  title  IV  '  after  'title  III". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b).  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
effective  after  June  30.  1972. 

AMENDMENT      TO      NATIONAL      COMMISSION      ON 
LIBRARIES    AND    INFORMATION    SCIENCE    ACT 

Sec.  802.  (a)  Section  5(a)(2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and  Infor- 
mation Science  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
otit  "and"  after  "areas'  and  Inserting  a 
comma  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  Inserting  after 
"deprived  persons,"  the  following:  "and  of 
e'.derly  persons,". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  6(a) 
(20  use.  1505(a))  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  at  least  one 
other  of  whom  shall  be  knowledgeable  with 
respect  to  the  library  and  information  service 
and  science  needs  of  the  elderly". 

AMENDMENT  TO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF   1965 

Sec.  803.  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 110,  111,  and  112  (and  cross  references 
thereto)  as  111,  112,  and  113.  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  after  section  109  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"special   PROGRAMS   AND   PROJECTS   RELATING   TO 
PROBLEMS    OF    THE     ELDERLY 

"Sec.  no.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  (and  combinations  there- 
of) to  assist  such  Institutions  in  planning, 
developing,  and  carrying  out,  corLsistent  with 
the  purpose  of  this  title,  programs  specifically 
designed  to  apply  the  resources  of  higher 
education  to  the  problems  of  the  elderly, 
particvilarly  with  regard  to  trau.sportation 
and  housing  problems  of  elderly  persons  liv- 
ing in  rural  and  isolated  areas. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  making  grants  under 
this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973.  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1977. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall 
consvUt  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
ntinlstratlon  on  Aging  for  the  purp(5se  of 
coordinating,  where  practicable,  the  programs 
assisted  under  this  section  with  the  pro- 
grams assisted  tinder  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965." 

AMENDMENT  TO   ADULT   EDUCATION    ACT 

Sec.  804.  (a)  The  Adult  Education  Act  (20 
U.S.C.  1201  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating sections  310.  311.  and  312  (and  crass 
references  thereto)  as  .sections  311,  312,  and 
313.  respectively,  and  by  in.serting  after  sec- 
tion 309  the  following  new  section: 

"SPECIAL  PROJECTS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

"Sec.  310.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies  or  other  public  or  private 


such  elderly  persons  to  deal  successfully  with 
the  practical  problems  in  their  everyday  life, 
including  the  making  of  purchases,  meeting 
their  transportation  and  housing  needs,  and 
complying  with  governmental  requirements 
such  as  those  for  obtaining  citizenship,  public 
assistance  and  social  security  benefits,  and 
housing. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  30,  1973, 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1975. 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ized by  this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall 
consult  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  for  the  purpose  of 
coordinating,  where  practicable,  the  programs 
assisted  under  this  section  with  the  programs 
assisted  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965." 

(b)  Section  313(a)  of  such  Act,  as  redesig- 
nated. Is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(Other  than  section  310)". 

ADDITIONAL    AUTHORIZATION    FOE    SENIOR 
OPPORTUNITIES  AND  SERVICES 

Sec.  805.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  and  allocated 
pursuant  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1972,  there  is  further  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $7,000,000  an- 
nually for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  to  be 
used  for  the  Senior  Opportunities  and  Serv- 
ices program  described  in  section  222(a)  (7) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
TITLE  IX— COMMUNITY  SERVICE  EM- 
PLOYMENT  FOR   OLDER   AMERICANS 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  901.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Older  American  Community  Service  Em- 
ployment Act". 

OLDER  AMERICAN  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  EMPLOY- 
MENT   PROGRAM 

Sec  902.  (a)  In  order  to  foster  and  pro- 
mote useful  part-time  work  opportunities 
In  community  service  activities  for  unem- 
ployed low-income  persons  who  are  fifty- 
five  years  old  or  older  and  who  have  poor 
employment  pr(5spects,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") is  authorized  to  establish  an  older 
American  community  service  employment 
program  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "pro- 
gram"). 

(b)   In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized — 

(1)  to  enter  into  agreements  with  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organisa- 
tions, agencies  of  a  State  government  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  (having 
elected  or  duly  appointed  governing  officials), 
or  a  combination  of  such  political  subdivi- 
sions, or  Indian  tribes  on  Federal  or  State 
reservations  In  order  to  further  the  purposes 
and  goals  of  the  program.  Such  agreements 
may  Include  provisions  for  the  payment  of 
costs,  as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  of  proj- 
ects developed  by  such  organizations  and 
agencies  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
in  order  to  make  the  program  effective  or  to 
supplement  it.  No  payments  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  toward  the  cost  of  any  proj- 
ect established  or  administered  by  any  such 
organization  or  agency  unless  he  determines 
that  such  project — 

(A)  will  provide  employment  only  for  eli- 
gible individuals,  except  for  necessary  tech- 
nical, administrative.  And  supervisory  per- 
sonnel, but  such  personnel  shall,  to  the  full- 
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e.st  extent  possible,  be  recruited  from  among 
eligible  individuals: 

(B)  will  provide  employment  for  eligible 
individuals  in  the  community  in  which  such 
individuals  reside,  or  In  nearby  communities; 

(C)  will  employ  eligible  individuals  in 
services  related  to  publicly  owned  and  op- 
erated facilities  and  projects,  or  projects 
sponsored  by  organizations  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  the  provisions  of  section  501 
(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(Other  than  political  parties),  except  proj- 
ects involving  the  construction,  operation, 
or  maintenance  of  any  facility  used  or  to 
be  tised  as  a  place  for  sectarian  religious  in- 
struction or  worship: 

(D)  will  contribute  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  community; 

(E)  will  provide  emploj-ment  for  eligible 
individuals  whose  opportunities  for  other 
suitable  ptiblic  or  private  paid  employment 
are  poor; 

(F)  will  result  in  an  increase  in  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  eligible  individuals, 
and  will  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
employed  workers  or  impair  existing  con- 
tracts; 

(G)  will  utilize  methods  of  recruitment 
and  selection  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
listing  of  Job  vacancies  with  the  employment 
agency  operated  by  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof)  which  will  assure  that  the 
maximum  number  of  eligible  individuals  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  participate  In  the 
project; 

(H»  will  include  such  training  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
the  skills  and  talents  of  those  individuals  who 
are  participating,  and  will  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  reasonable  expenses  of  in- 
dividuals being  trained,  including  a  reason- 
able subsistence  allowance; 

(1)  will  assure  that  safe  and  healthy  con- 
ditions of  work  will  be  provided,  and  will  as- 
sure that  persons  employed  in  public  service 
jobs  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be  paid 
wages  which  shall  not  be  lower  than  which- 
ever is  the  highest  of  (ii  the  minimum  wage 
which  would  be  applicable  to  the  employee 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
if  section  6(a)(1)  of  such  Act  applied  to  the 
participant  and  if  he  were  not  exempt  under 
section  13  thereof,  (ii)  the  State  or  local 
minimum  wage  for  the  most  nearly  com- 
parable covered  employment,  or  ( iil)  the  pre- 
vailing rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed  In 
similar  public  occupations  by  the  same 
employer; 

(J)  will  be  established  or  administered 
•R-ith  the  advice  of  persons  competent  in  the 
field  of  service  in  which  employment  is  being 
provided,  and  of  persor.s  who  are  knowledge- 
able with  regard  to  the  needs  of  older 
persons; 

(K)  will  authorize  pay  for  necessary  trans- 
portatiou  costs  of  eligiljle  individuals  which 
may  be  inciu-red  in  employment  In  any  proj- 
ect funded  under  this  title  in  accordance 
with  regulalioiifi  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

(L)  will  a.ssure  that  to  the  extent  feasible 
such  projects  will  serve  the  needs  of  minority. 
Indian,  and  limited  English  speaking  eligible 
individuals  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  in 
the  State; 

(2)  to  make,  issue,  and  amend  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
any  project  which  is  the  subject  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  tinder  subsection  (b), 
except  that  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
all  of  the  costs  of  any  such  project  which  is 
(A)  an  emergency  or  disaster  project  or  (B) 
a  project  located  in  an  economically  de- 
pressed area  as  determined  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 

(2)  The  non-Federal  share  shall  be  in  cish 
or  in  kind.  In  determining  the  amount  ot  the 


non-Federal  share,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  attribute  fair  market  value  to  services 
and  facilities  contributed  from  non-Federal 

.sources. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  903.  (a)  In  order  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  consult  witli  agencies  of 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  witli 
regard  to — ■ 

(1)  the  localities  in  which  community 
service  projects  of  the  type  authorized  by 
this  title  are  most  needed; 

(2 1  consideration  of  the  employment  situ- 
ation and  the  types  of  skills  po.^.sessed  by 
available  local  individuals  who  are  eligible 
to  participate;  and 

(3)  potential  projects  and  the  number  and 
percentage  of  eligible  individuals  in  the  local 
population. 

(b)(li  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  require  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions administering  community  service  proj- 
ects and  other  activities  assisted  under  this 
title  to  coordinate  their  projects  and  activ- 
ities with  agencies  and  organizations  con- 
ducting related  manpower  and  unemploy- 
ment programs  receiving  assistance  under 
this  Act  and  under  other  authorities  stich  as 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  and  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of 
1971.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  necessary  arrangements  to  include 
projects  and  activities  assisted  under  this 
title  within  a  common  agreement  and  a  com- 
mon application  with  projects  assisted  under 
this  Act  and  other  provisions  of  law  such 
as  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962,  the  Emcrgencv  Emplovment  Act  of 
1971. 

(2 1  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
whatever  arrangements  that  are  neces.'^ary  to 
carry  out  the  programs  assisted  mider  this 
title  as  part  of  any  general  manpower  legis- 
lation hereafter  enacted,  except  that  appro- 
priations for  programs  assisted  under  this 
title  may  not  be  expended  for  programs  as- 
sisted under  that  title. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use. 
with  their  consent,  the  services,  equipment, 
personnel  and  facilities  of  Federal  and  other 
agencies  with  or  without  reimbursement,  and 
on  a  similar  basis  to  cooperate  with  other 
public  and  private  agencies,  and  instrumen- 
talities in  the  use  of  services,  equipment, 
and  facilities. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establi.sh  crlteri.-x 
designed  to  assure  equitable  participation  in 
the  administration  of  community  service 
projects  by  agencies  and  organizations  eli- 
gible for  payment  under  section  902(b). 

(e)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment and  in  such  installments  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  delegate  hl« 
functions  and  duties  under  this  title  to  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  Government. 

PARTICIPANTS   NOT  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

Sec  904.  (a)  Eligible  individuals  who  are 
employed  in  any  project  funded  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  Federal 
employees  as  a  result  of  such  employment 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
part  III  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  No  contract  shall  be  entered  into  under 
this  title  with  a  contractor  who  Is.  or  whose 
employees  are.  under  State  law.  exempted 
from  operation  of  the  State  workmen's  com- 
pensation law.  generally  applicable  to  em- 
ployees, unless  the  contractor  shall  under- 
take to  provide  either  through  insurance  by 
a  recognized  carrier,  or  by  self  insurance,  as 
allowed  by  State  'aw.  that  the  persons  em- 
ployed under  the  contract,  shall  enjoy  work- 
men's compensation  coverage  equal  to  tha' 


provided  by  law  for  covered  employment. 
The  Secretary  must  establish  standards  for 
severance  benefits,  in  lieu  of  unemployment 
insurance  coverage,  for  eligible  individuals 
who  have  participated  in  qualifying  programs 
and  wlio  have  become  unemployed. 

INTERAGE.NCV  COOPERATION 

Sec  905.  The  Secretary  shall  coi:isult  ard 
cooperate  wtih  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity the  Administration  on  Agtug.  tiic 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, and  any  other  related  Federal  agency 
administering  related  progrfms,  \nlth  a  viev,- 
to  achieving  optimal  coordination  with  such 
otlier  progra:ns  and  shall  promote  the  co- 
ordiuation  of  projects  under  this  l.tle  with 
otlier  public  and  pri'.ate  programs  or  proj- 
ects of  a  similar  nattire  Such  Federal  agen- 
cies .shall  cooperate  \rith  the  Secretary  In  di.<;- 
seminating  information  about  the  availabil- 
ity of  assistance  under  this  title  and  in  pro- 
mot:iig  the  identification  and  interests  ■-: 
individuals  eligible  for  employment  in  pi"j- 
ecis  funded  under  this  title. 

roriTADLE    DISTRIBITION     OF    ASSISTA?;lE 

Sec  900  (aid*  From  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  ye;tr  under  section  908 
tliere  shall  be  initially  allotted  fr^r  projects 
within  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  stich  sum  as  the  population, 
aged  fifty-five  or  over  in  such  State  bears  to 
tlie  population  aged  fifty-five  or  over  in  :i:; 
States,  except  that  (A)  no  State  shall  be  al- 
lotted less  than  1  per  centum  of  the  sum 
appropri.ttcd  for  the  I'l^c.il  year  for  -which  the 
determination  is  made:  and  (Bi  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
each  be  allotted  an  amount  equal  to  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  sum  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  whicli  the  determination 
is  made.  For  the  purpose  ol  the  exception  con- 
tained in  this  [xiragraph.  the  term  State' 
doe.--  not  incUide  Guam.  American  Samoa,  tho 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(2i  The  munber  of  per.^oiis  aged  fifty-five 
or  over  in  any  State  ar.d  for  all  States  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  satisfactory  data  available  to  him 

(b)  The  amount  allotted  lor  projects  with- 
in any  State  under  subsection  (ai  for  anv 
fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  determine^ 
will  not  be  required  for  that  year  shall  be  re- 
allotted,  from  time  to  time  and  on  such  dates 
dtiring  such  year  as  the  Secretary  may  fix.  t'> 
projects  within  ether  States  in  proportion  to 
the  original  allotmer.ts  to  projects  within 
such  States  under  subsection  lai  for  that 
year,  but  will  such  proportionate  amount  lor 
any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates that  projects  within  stich  State  need 
and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year:  and 
tlie  total  of  such  reductions  shall  lie  slmilarlv 
reallotted  among  the  States  whose  propor- 
tionate amounts  were  not  so  reduced  Anv 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of 
its  allotment  under  subsection  la)  (or  that 
year. 

(c)  The  amount  apportioned  for  projects 
within  each  State  vindcr  subsection  la)  shall 
be  apportioned  amonp  areas  witluii  each  such 
State  in  an  equitable  manner,  taking  into 
consideration  the  proportion  which  eligible 
persons  in  each  such  area  bears  to  such  total 
number  of  such  persons,  respectively,  in  that 
State. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  907.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  "State"  means  any  of  the  se\eral 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Pico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritorv  of  the  Pacific  Islands: 

(b)  "eligible  Individual"  means  an  indnid- 
iial  who  is  fifty-five  years  old  or  older,  who 
has  a  low  Income,  and  who  lias  or  wottld  have 
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di:  llculty  In  securing  employment,  except 
th  tt  pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
th  I  Secretary  any  such  Individual  who  is 
sij  ty  years  old  or  older  shall  have  priority 
foi  the  work  opportunities  provided  for  under 
th  s  Act; 

c)  "community  service"  means  social, 
he  ilth.  welfare,  educational,  library,  recrea- 
tic  aal,  and  other  similar  services;  conserva- 
tlo  [1,  maintenance  or  restoration  of  natural 
re;  ources;  community  betterment  or  beautl- 
fic  ition;  antipollution  and  environmental 
qu  ility  efforts;  economic  development:  and 
su  h  other  services  which  are  essential  and 
ne  'essary  to  the  community  as  the  Secretary, 
by  regulation,  may  prescribe. 

AtTTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRUTIONS 

!  lEC.  908.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
ap  (roprlated  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
em  ling  June  30,  1973,  and  S150.000.000  for  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1974,  to  carry  out 
th(  provislonsof  this  title. 
T  TLE  X— MIDDLE-AGED  AND  OLDER 
WORKERS  TRArNING 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  1001.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"M  ddle-Aged  and  Older  Workers  Training 
Ad". 

DECL.ARATION    OF    FINDINGS 

J  EC.  1002.  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
an( ,  declares  that — 

"(1)  Infiatlon  has  forced  middle-aged  and 
old  ;r  persons  to  bear  growing  economic  bur- 
dei  s.  particularly  If  they  are  living  on  lim- 
ite( ;.  fixed  Incomes: 

(2)  millions  of  middle-aged  and  older 
Air  erlcans  wish  to  continue  In  or  obtain 
em  >loyment  in  order  to  provide  adequately 
for  themselves  and  to  contribute  to  the  Na- 
tloi  L  as  productive  citizens: 

(3 1  millions  of  middle-aged  and  older 
Am  jrlcans  are  frustrated  in  the.se  goals  and 
fln<  it  Increasingly  difficult  to  retain  or  ob- 
tal  \  employment  of  a  remvineratlve  and 
me  iningful  nature,  as  a  result  of  their  in- 
abi  ity  to  keep  pace  with  a  dynamic  economy 
an(  changing  technology: 

(  t)  without  additional  legislation,  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of 
196  r  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  deal 
adeijuately  with  age  discrimination  in  em- 
plo  'ment  which  acts  to  deny  employment 
opportunities  for  middle-aged  and  older 
woi  kers; 

(  ))  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  full  oppor- 
tuii  Ity  and  adequate  training  and  suppor- 
tlv«  services  more  than  a  million  men  and 
woiien  between  the  ages  of  fifty-five  and 
sixt  y-four  have  given  up  the  active  search 
for  work  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
anc  women  between  the  ages  of  sixty-two 
and  sixty-four  have  been  forced  to  retire 
wit  I  inadequate  benefits,  resulting  in  in- 
dlv  dual  frustration.  Impaired  morale  and 
loss   of  sense  of  worth  and  dignity; 

I  i)  in  addition  to  Individual  loss,  the  Na- 
tloi  as  a  whole  loses  the  benefits  which  may 
be  contributed  by  middle-aged  and  older 
per  ons  and  Incurs  needle.ss  costs  in  unem- 
plo;  ment  compen.sation  and  public  assist- 
anc;  which  can  be  reckoned  in  ijillions  of 
dol!  \rs:  and 

(  ';  providing  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
ers training  and  educational  opportunities 
and  supportive  services  leading  to  remunera- 
tive and  meaningful  employment  opportuni- 
ties will  Increase  their  incomes  and  benefit 
the  r  physical  and  mental  well-being,  as  well 
aj     i'rcngthen    the    Nation's   economy. 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

S^c  1003.  It  Is  the  purpn.<;e  of  this  title  to 
e'-f.'blibh  and  assist  training  programs  and 
reia  tive  supportive  services  which  will  pro- 
vidi  middle-aged  and  older  workers  a  full 
opirrtunity  for  remunerative  and  meaning- 
fi  !  employment;  to  assist  further  in  elimi- 
i.ai  ag  discriminatory  practices  which  deny 
•..o- i  to  qualified  persions  solely  on  account 
of  ;  ge;  to  Improve  and  extend  existing  pro- 


grams designed  to  facilitate  training  and  the 
matching  of  skills  and  Jobs;  to  assist  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers,  and  employers,  labor 
unions,  and  educational  Institutions  to  pre- 
pare for  and  adjust  to  antlclpa;ed  changes 
in  technology  in  jobs,  in  educational  require- 
ments, and  in  personnel  practices  and  to 
otherwise  stimulate  innovative  approaches  to 
make  employment  opportunities  more  acces- 
sible to  middle-.iged  and  older  per.sons. 

AITHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  1004.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  from  funds 
otherwise  available  for  similar  programs. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpo.se  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title.  .*! 00.000.000  for  the  hscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974. 

r.\n  r  A — MtDCAi:F';R  Development  Service 
Program 

PROGRAM    ESTADLISHED 

Sec.  1011.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
comprehensive  midcareer  development  serv- 
ice program,  to  be  administered  by  the  Man- 
power AdmUiistration  in  the  Department  of 
Labor,  to  assist  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
ers to  retain  and  obtain  remunerative  em- 
ployment by  providing  manpower  training, 
counseling,  and  special  supportive  services  to 
such  v.orkers. 

TRAINING    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  1012.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary,  through  the 
Manpower  Admhiistratlon.  is  authorized  to 
make  loans  and  grants  to  public  and  private 
non-profit  agencies,  institutions,  and  orga- 
nizations and  to  individuals  for  manpower 
training.  Including  on-the-job,  institutional, 
residential,  and  other  training,  designed  to 
upgrade  the  work  skills  and  capabUitles  of 
middle-aged  and  older  persons. 

(b)  Any  grant  or  loan  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  u.sed  to  pay  all  or  part 
of  the  cost  of  training  under  any  such  pro- 
gram plus  such  stipends  (Including  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  or  other  expenses)  for 
such  persons  and  their  dependents  as  he  may 
determine  to  be  consi.stent  with  prevailing 
practices  under  comparable  Federal  programs. 

(c)  A  grant  or  loaia  imder  this  section  shall 
be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  may  be  made 
only  upon  application  to  the  Secretary  at 
such  time  or  times  and  containing  such  in- 
formrvtion  as  he  deems  necessary.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  not  approve  an  application  unless 
it  sets  forth  a  program  for  training  which 
meets  criteria  established  by  him.  including 
training  costs  and  tuition  schedules. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  appli- 
cant who  has  an  application  approved  by  him 
part  or  all  of  the  co.st  of  the  program  set 
forth  in  such  application. 

le)  Individuals  receiving  payments  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  while  under- 
going training  .shall  continue  to  receive  such 
payments  only  during  such  period  as  the 
Secretary  finds  that  they  are  maintaining 
s.itisfactory  proficiency  in  such  training  pro- 
gr.-m. 

(f)  Tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  to  provide  loan  guarantees 
r  )  lending  institutions  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  in 
order  to  permit  such  institutions  to  make 
loans  to  middle-aged  and  older  persons  for 
training  which  qualities  under  this  section. 

TRAINING    PERSONS    TO    TRAIN    AND    RETRAIN 
MIDDI.E-AGED    AND    OLDER    WORKERS 

Sec.  1013.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
develop  and  carry  out  a  program  under  which 
an  adequate  number  of  persons  are  trained 
to  under.-iiand  the  manpower  training  and 
educational  needs  of  middle-aged  and  older 
perbons  and  to  become  qualified  to  irriin  and 
retrain  middle-aged  and  older  workers  in 
skills  needed  in  ilie  economy  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  such  workers  reside.  Such 
proLranis  ohall  emphasize  developing  innova- 


tive techniqties  for  training  middle-aged  and 
older  persons. 

SPECIAL    SERVICES   FOE    MASS   LAYOFFS 

Sec.  1014.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
rerrtiit  and  train  personnel  within  the  De- 
p.irtment  of  Labor  to  be  made  available  to 
localities  in  which  substantial  numbers  of 
middle-aged  and  older  persons  are  unem- 
ployed as  a  rt-suU  of  the  closing  of  a  plant  or 
factory  or  a  permanent  large-scale  reduction 
in  the  work  force  in  such  locality.  In  carry- 
ing' out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  such  per- 
sons with  recruitment,  placement,  and  coun- 
schng  services. 

SPECIALIZED    SERVICES 

Sec.  1015.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  carry  out  specialized  services  for  mlddle- 
ayed  and  older  workers  who  desire  to  Improve 
their  employabiliiy,  to  receive  manpower 
training  to  improve  their  capabilities  at  their 
present  employment,  or  to  obtain  counseling 
in  plaiuiing  to  maximize  earning  opportuni- 
ties for  the  remainder  of  their  working  lives. 

I  b )  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  recruit 
and  train  manpower  specialists.  Including 
older  and  retired  employment  counselors  and 
personnel  directors  to  serve  in  programs  au- 
thorized under  this  section. 

E.MPLOYMENT  SERVICES  FOR  PART-TIME 
EMPLOYMENT 

Sec.  1016.  The  Secretary  may,  where  ap- 
propriate, make  special  provisions  through 
the  United  States  employment  service,  or 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  em- 
ployment service,  by  means  of  grants  to  or 
contracts  with  nonprofit  volunteer  agencies 
to  assist  such  agencies  In  securing  part-time 
or  temporary  employment  for  additional 
members  of  middle-aged  and  older  persons 
who  wish  such  employment. 

Part  B — Special  Reports  and  STLT)rES 

RESEARCH  AND  INFORMATION  PROGRAMS 

Src.  1021.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  grants,  contracts,  and  other 
arrangements  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  institutions  to  conduct  such  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  as  he  de- 
termines will  contribute  to  carrj'ing  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(bi  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  tlie  Secretary  is  authorized  to  publish 
and  disseminate  materials  and  other  infor- 
mation relating  to  training  and  job  op- 
portunities for  middle-aged  and  older  in- 
dividuals and  to  conduct  such  .special  in- 
formational and  educational  programs  as  he 
determines  appropriate. 

MANPOWER    STUDIES 

Sec.  1023.  in)  Tlie  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  undertake,  either  directly  or 
by  way  of  grant  or  contract,  a  thorotigh 
study  of  manpower  programs  authorized  by 
provisions  of  Federal  law  other  than  this 
title,  and  other  federally  assisted  training 
programs  to  determine  whether  such  pro- 
gram?; pre  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
middle-aged  and  older  persons.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  report  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  this  study,  and  his  own  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  additional 
legislation,  to  the  President  for  transmittal 
to  the  Congre.'ss  not  later  than  July  1,  1073. 

(bi  In  conducting  this  study  the  Secretary 
shall  not  employ  or  contract  with  any  in- 
d:\ldual.  Institution,  organization,  or  agency 
providing  advice  or  technical  assistance  for 
any  pro.2r<<in  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

f':tfnded  rNr>:PLoyMENT  compensation 

Sec.  1C23.  Tlie  Secretary  shall  study  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  program  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits for  unemployed  older  workers  who  have 
exhati.strd  their  iniemployment  compensa- 
tion. On  or  before  July  1,  1973,  the  Secretary 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
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dent  his  findings  and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  such  a  program  of  allowances. 

compensation    and   disability    INSURANCE 

Sec.  1024.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  July  1,  1973,  on  means  of  eliminating 
the  lack  of  coverage  and  other  inadequacies 
in  workmen's  compensation  and  disability 
Insurance  programs,  health  Insurance,  and 
pension  plans,  particularly  as  they  affect 
adversely  the  employment  of  middle-aged 
and  older  workers. 

federal  employment  opportunities  study 
Sec.  1025.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  undertake  a  study  of  part-time  employ- 
ment in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  th©  United  States  and  to  make  a  re- 
port of  his  findings,  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations he  considers  appropriate  or 
desirable,  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  July  1, 
1973.  Such  study  shall  include  a  deter- 
mination of — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  part-time  employ- 
ment   exists    In   the   executive    branch; 

(2)  the  limitations,  if  any,  that  are  Im- 
posed by  Federal  statutes,  regulations,  or 
administrative  policies  or  practices  on  such 
part-time  employment,  and  the  extent  to 
which  such  limitations  are  Justified;  and 

(3)  the  measures  that  may  be  taken  to 
Increase  the  number  of  part-time  positions 
available  In  the  executive  branch  which  may 
be  filled  by  older  persons  without  resulting 
In  the  displacement  of  currently  employed 
workers  (including  partial  displacement  such 
as  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  nonovertime 
•work  or  wages  or  employment  benefits). 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  is  further 
authorized  and  directed  to  undertake  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  redesigning  positions  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  without  Impairing  the 
effectiveness  or  efficiency  of  operations  of 
any  department  agency,  or  Independent  es- 
tablishment, with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
number  of  positions  which  are  available  to 
older  individuals  at  the  subprofesslonal  lev- 
el. The  Comptroller  General  shall  make  a  re- 
port of  his  findings,  together  with  any  rec- 
ommendations he  considers  appropriate  or 
desirable,  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  July  1 , 
1973.  Such  study  shall  Include  a  determina- 
tion of — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  positions  can  be 
redesigned,  resulting  in  an  increase  In  the 
number  of  positions  in  the  executive  branch 
available  to  older  individuals; 

(2)  the  limitations,  if  any.  Imposed  by 
IJ'ederal  statutes,  regulations,  or  administra- 
tive policies  or  practices  on  redesigning  posi- 
tions in  the  executive  branch  to  Increase 
the  number  of  subprofesslonal  positions 
available  to  older  Individuals  and  the  extent 
to  which  such  limitations  are  justified; 

(3)  the  measures  that  may  be  taken  to 
redesign  positions  so  that  the  number  of 
subprofesslonal  positions  available  to  older 
individuals  may  be  increased;  and 

(4)  the  programs  which  would  be  needed 
to  train  older  individuals  to  fill  subprofes- 
slonal positions  created  as  a  result  of  re- 
designing such  position. 

Part  C — General  Provisions 
definitions 
Sec.  1031.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  "middle-aged  and  older"  means  an 
individual  who  Is  forty-five  years  of  age  or 
older; 

(2)  "middle-aged"  means  an  individual 
who  Is  at  least  forty-five  years  of  age  but  not 
older  than  fifty-four  years  of  age; 

(3)  "older"  means  an  Individual  who  Is  at 
least  fifty-five  years  of  age; 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor;  and 

(5)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several  States 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,   Puerto   Rico,    the    Virgin    Islands, 


American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

administration 
Sec.  1032.   (a)    In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to — 

( 1 )  provide  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  deems  necessary; 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code; 

( 3 )  appoint  such  advisory  committees  com- 
posed of  private  citizens  and  public  officials 
who,  by  reason  of  their  experience  or  train- 
ing, are  knowledgeable  in  the  area  of  job 
opportunities  for  middle-aged  and  older  In- 
dividuals, as  he  deems  desirable  to  advise 
him  with  respect  to  his  functions  under 
this  Act;  and 

(4)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, personnel,  Information,  and  facilities 
of  other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  with  or 
without  reimbursement  therefor. 

(b)  Each  member  of  a  committee  appoint- 
ed pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  who  is  not  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government  shall  re- 
ceive an  amount  equal  to  the  dally  rate  pre- 
scribed for  GS-18  under  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  on  which 
he  is  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
his  duties  (including  traveltime)  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  All  members  shall  be 
allowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C. 
5703)  for  persons  in  the  Government  service 
employed  intermittently  and  receiving  com- 
pensation on  a  per  diem,  when  actually  em- 
ployed, basis. 

(c)  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
title  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe,  including  records  which 
fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  by 
such  recipients  of  the  proceeds  of  such  as- 
sistance, the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  un- 
dertaking in  connection  with  which  such 
assistance  is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

(d)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  pvirpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  grants,  agreements,  or  contracts  en- 
tered into  under  this  title. 

program  develop.ment  and  coordination 

Sec.  1033.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other 
provisions  for  the  administration  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  designate  personnel 
to  have  responsibility  for  program  leader- 
ship, development,  and  coordination.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  a  central  office 
for  Iniormation  on  and  special  attention  to 
the  problems  of  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
ers and  the  programs  concerning  such 
workers. 

(b)  No  individual,  institution,  organiza- 
tion, or  agency  shall  evaluate  any  program 
under  this  title  If  that  Individual,  or  any 
member  of  any  such  institution,  organiza- 
tion, or  agency,  is  associated  with  the  pro- 
gram as  a  consultant,  technical  adviser,  or 
In  any  other  capacity. 

(ci(l)  The  Secretary  Is  atithorized  and 
directed  to  require  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizations  administering  training  and 
other  programs  and  activities  assisted  under 
this  title  to  coordinate  their  activities  with 
agencies  and  organizations  conducting  re- 
lated manpower  and  employment  programs 
receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  end 
under  other  provisions  of  law,  such  as  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962.  and  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 


paragraph,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  necefsary  arrangements  to  include 
projects  and  activities  assisted  under  this 
title  within  a  common  agreement  and  a 
common  application  with  projects  assisted 
under  this  Act  and  under  other  provisions 
of  law.  such  as  the  Economic  Opportunity 
.^ct  of  1964,  the  Manpower  Developmei  t  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971. 

(2>  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
whatever  arrangements  that  are  necessary 
to  cirry  out  the  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  as  part  of  any  general  manpower 
legislation  hereafter  enacted,  except  that 
appropriations  for  programs  assisted  under 
this  title  may  not  be  expended  for  progr.ims 
assisted    under   such    legislation. 

equitable  distribution  of  assistance 

Sec  1034.  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  such  manner  that  of  such  amounts — 

( 1 )  not  less  than  80  per  centum  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  Stales  in  an  equita- 
ble manner,  taking  into  consideration  the 
proportion  which  the  total  number  of  un- 
employed middle-aged  and  older  persons 
in  each  such  State  bears  to  the  total  laimber 
of  such  persons  In  all  States:  and 

(2 1  the  remainder  shall  be  available  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of   this  Act. 

(b(  The  amount  apportioned  to  each  State 
ur.der  p.iragraph  (l|  of  subsection  la)  shall 
be  apportioned  among  areas  withm  each 
such  State  in  an  equitable  manner,  taking 
the  total  number  of  unemployed  middle- 
aged  and  older  persons  in  each  such  area 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  such  persons, 
respectively,  in  that  State 

lei  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds 
are  apportioned  to  carry  out  this  Act  for 
any  tiscnl  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  the  apportionments 
required  by  suiisections  (aid)  and  (b)  of 
this  section. 

Title-bv-Title   Summary   of   Older   Ameri- 
cans  Comprehensive   Services   Act   of   1973 
title  i — ^declaration  of  objecttves 

The  objectives  contained  in  the  original 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  would  be  ex- 
panded by  placing  the  emphasis  on  the  need 
to  make  comprehensive  social  service  pro- 
grams more  available  to  older  Americans  and 
to  insure  their  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  programs.  Additional  emphasis 
would  be  made  to  provide  comprehensive 
programs  which  will  assure  the  coordinated 
delivery  of  a  full  range  of  essential  services 
to  all  our  older  citizens. 

title  II — administration  on  aging 

This  Title  would  elevate  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  .ind  would  place  it  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edtication.  and 
Welfare  The  Administration  on  Aging  would 
be  gi\en  primary  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  the  programs  authon7ed  under  this  Act. 
Ao.\  would  be  he.ided  by  a  Commissioner  on 
Aging  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  In  the  performance  of 
his  functions,  the  Commissioner  on  .Aging 
wotild  be  directly  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  HEW.,  and  not  to  or  through  any  other 
officer  of  that  Department  In  addition,  the 
Commissioner  on  .Aging  wotild  not  be  alloved 
to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  to  any  other 
officer  who  is  not  directly  responsible  to  him, 
unless  he  first  subnilts  a  plan  for  such  dele- 
gation to  the  Congress. 

Priman,-  among  the  functions  of  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  would  be  to: 

1.  Develop  plans,  conduct  and  arrange  for 
research  in  the  field  of  aging:  and 

2.  Assist  in  the  establishment  of  and  carry 
out  programs  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
older  persons  for  social  ser\  ices.  Including 
nutnuon,      hospitalization,      pre-retirement 
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t  alnlng.  continued  education,  low-cost 
t  ■ansportatlon  and  housing,  and  health  serv- 
i(  es. 

Also  under  Title  II,  the  Commissioner  on 
A?lng  would  be  authorized  and  directed  to 

tabllsh  and  operate  a  National  Information 
a  Id  Resource  Clearing  House  for  the  Aging. 
S  )me  of  Its  primary  duties  would  be  to  col- 
U  ct,  analyze,  prepare,  and  disseminate  In- 
f(  rmatlon  related  to  the  needs  and  Interests 
oi  older  persons.  In  addition.  It  would  en- 
c(  urage  the  establishment  of  State  and  local 
li  formation  centers  and  provide  technical 
a;  slstance  to  such  centers. 

Authorization  by  this  section  would  be 
$'  50.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1!73;  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974;  and  $1,250,000  for  the  fiscal 
y(  ar  ending  June  30,  1975. 

Finally.  Title  n  contains  a  provision  to  es- 
U  bllah  a  "Federal  Council  on  Aging"  which 
w  >uld  be  composed  of  15  members  appointed 
b:  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
at  e.  Members  would  be  appointed  so  as  to  be 
re  sresentattve  of  older  Americans,  national 
m  janlzatlons  with  an  Interest  in  aging,  busi- 
ni  ss.  labor  and  the  general  public. 

Among  the  designated  duties  of  the  Coun- 
cil would  be: 

I.  To  advise  and  assist  the  President  on 
mfetters  relaUng  to  the  specUl  needs  of  older 
Ai  nerlcans; 

i.  To  review  and  evaluate  on  a  continu- 
ing basis.  Federal  poUcles  regarding  the  ag- 
in;; 

}.  To  serve  as  a  spokesman  on  behalf  of 
ol  ler  Americans  my  malting  recommeiida- 
tli  >ns  to  the  President,  to  the  Secretary,  the 
:;« mmlssloner,  and  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
ap ect  to  Federal  policies  affecting  the  aging; 
ard 
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To  Inform  the  public  about  the  problems 
needs  of  the  aging,  in  consultation  with 
National     Information     and     Resource 
House  for  the  Aging. 
One  of  the  more  specific  tasks  of  the  Coun- 
would   be   to  undertake  a  study   of   the 
Impact  of  all  taxes  on  the  elderly 
ncludlng  but  not  limited  to  Income,  prop- 
,  sales,  and  social  security  taxes.  Upon 
colnplctlon  of  this  study,  but  no  later  than 
ijhteen  months  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 
President  would  submit  to  Congre.ss.  and 
the    Governor    and    legislatures    of    the 
the  results  thereof  and  .siich  recom- 
mendations as  he  deems  necessary. 
:  .lembers  of  the  Coimcll   would  serve  for 
ierm   of   three    years,   and   would    be   en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not 
exceed  the  daily  rate  specified  for  grade 
In    section    5332    of    title    5.    United 
Code. 
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TITLE    ni GRANTS   FOR    STATE   AND   COMMUNITY 

PROGRAMS    ON    AGING 

The  purpose  of  this  title  would  be  to  en- 
co  irage  and  assist  State  and  local  agencies 
to  concentrate  resources  In  order  to  develop 
gr(  ater  capacity  to  serve  older  persons. 

Jnder  Title  IH.  the  Administration  on  Ag- 
in) would  work  with  State  aging  offices  to 
de  elop  a  state-wide  plan  for  delivering  so- 
cial  services  to  senior  citizens.  Each  state. 
would  have  to  designate  a  State  agency  as 
their  sole  State  agency.  This  designated 
Sti  .te  agency,  would  then  divide  its  state  into 
distinct  areas  called  "planning  and  service 
ari  as".  In  determining  these  planning  and 
sei  lice  areas"  the  desigcated  State  agency 
woiild  have  to  consider: 

The  geographical  distribution  of  Individ- 

i  aged  sixty  and  older  in  the  state; 
The    incidence   of   the   need    for   social 
seiK'ices  including  the  number  of  older  per- 
soi  s    with    low    Incomes    residing    In    such 
arqas 

.  The  distribution  of  resources  available 
to  provide  such  services: 

The  boundaries  of  existing  areas  within 
th*  State  which  were  drawn  for  the  plan- 
nli  ig  or  administration  of  social  services  pro- 
gr;  ms;  and 


5.  The  location  of  units  of  general  pur- 
pose local  government  within  the  State. 

However,  it  would  be  mandatory  that  any 
area  containing  more  than  15'"r  of  the  State  s 
total  number  of  older  citizens  (sixty  and 
over),  or  containing  more  than  50,000  older 
citizens  (si.xty  and  oven,  would  have  to  be 
designated  as  a  "planning  and  service  area". 

From  among  these  designated  "planning 
and  service  areas",  the  State  Agency  would 
select  whichever  "planning  and  service  areas  ' 
it  wished  to  give  priority  to.  and  for  these 
it  would  develop  an  "area  plan".  Only  those 
"planning  and  service  areas"  for  which  an 
"area  plan"  was  developed  would  be  entitled 
to  90  10  matching  funds  (90';  federal  10'<, 
state)  under  Title  III.  Those  "planning  and 
service  areas"  not  provided  with  an  "area 
plan"  by  the  State  Agency  would  only  receive 
75,25  matching  funds. 

The  State  Agency  would  then  also  desig- 
nate an  "area  agency"  to  head  the  develop- 
ment of  an  "area  plan". 

This  "area  agency"  would  be  a  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agency  and  would  be: 

1.  an  established  office  on  aging,  or 

2.  any  office  or  agency  of  a  unit  of  general 
purpose  local  government,  or 

3.  any  office  or  agency  designated  by  the 
elected  officials,  or  a  combination  thereof,  or 

4.  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
which  is  under  the  supervision  or  direction 
of  the  designated  State  Agency. 

Under  Title  III  area  planning  and  social 
service  programs,  there  would  be  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $100  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973;  $200  mllUon  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974;  and 
$300  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1975. 

The  sums  appropriated  would  t)e  allotted 
as  follows: 

(a)  Each  State  would  be  allotted  an 
amount  equal  to  1   percent  of  such  sum. 

(bi  Prom  the  remainder,  each  State  would 
be  allotted  an  amount,  based  upon  that 
ratio  of  its  population  age  65  or  over,  to  that 
total  iJopulation  in  all  States. 

(c)  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territories  would  be 
allotted  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  oi  1 
percent. 

(d)  In  fi.scal  year  1975  the  formula  would 
be  based  on  population  aged  65  and  over  in 
each  State,  as  it  relates  to  that  population 
in  all  States,  except  that  no  State  would 
be  allotted  less  than  1  percent,  or  one-half 
percent  in  the  case  of  Gaam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territories. 

(e)  In  addition,  no  State  would  be  allotted 
an  amount  less  than  it  received  in  fi:ical 
year  1973. 

From  each  state's  allotment: 

(a)  not  more  than  15 'r  of  that  total  could 
go  toward  paying  up  to  75%  of  the  adminis- 
tration expenses  for  "planning  and  service 
areas",  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  was 
designated  a  priority  area  with  an  "area 
plan". 

(b)  not  more  than  20'.'  of  the  total  state 
allotment  could  go  toward  paying  up  to  75'";, 
of  the  cost  of  social  services  to  those  "plan- 
ning and  service  areas"  which  were  not  desig- 
nated priority  areas. 

(c)  the  remaining  65'.  or  more  of  the  total 
state  allotment  would  have  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  cost  of  social  services  to  thoee 
"planning  and  service  area.s"  which  were 
designated  as  priority  areas. 

(1)  However,  not  more  than  90':'r  of  the 
co6t  of  social  services  could  be  paid  in  this 
manner. 

Finally  each  "area  plan"  must: 

1.  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  system  for  the 
delivery  of  social  services  within  the  plan- 
ning and  sen-ice  area; 

2.  provide  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  information  and  referral  sources 
In  sufficient  numbers  to  assure  that  all  older 


persons  within  the  planning  and  service  area 
covered  by  the  plan  will  have  reasonably 
convenient  access  to  such  sources. 

3.  lend  technical  assistance  to  providers  of 
social  services  in  the  planning  and  service 
area  covered  by  the  area  plan. 

To  provide  funds  for  State  administration 
for  planning,  coordination,  and  evaluation, 
this  Title  would  authorize  to  be  appropriated 
$20  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973.  $20  mUlion  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  and  $20  million  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975.  Grants  made  to  states 
for  the  cost  of  administration  expenses  would 
be  made  on  a  75,  25  basis. 

Each  state  allotment  would  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  such  sum  as  the  population  aged 
sixty-five  or  over  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
population  aged  sixty-five  or  over  In  all 
States.  However,  no  State  would  be  allotted 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  sum 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  determination  Is  made,  or  $100,000 
whichever  is  greater. 

Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  would  be  allotted  no  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  sum  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion is  made,  or  $50,000  whichever  Is  greater. 

In  addition,  the  Commissioner  could  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  or  organization,  within  such  State, 
for  paying  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing or  operating  community  model  projects 
which  would  expand  or  Improve  social  serv- 
ices to  older  persons. 

For  the  pxu-pose  of  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, there  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $70  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  3105  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $140  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

TITLE  IV TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH 

Title  IV  would  encompass  three  different 
types  of  programs: 

A.  Training  programs, 

B.  Research   and   Development   Programs. 

C.  MultldlscipUnary  Centers  of  Geron- 
tology. 

The  purpose  of  the  "Training"  program 
would  be  to  improve  the  quality  of  service 
and  to  meet  the  critical  shortages  of  ade- 
quately trained  personnel  In  the  field  of 
aging. 

This  would  be  done  by: 

(1)  developing  Information  of  the  actunl 
needs  for  personnel  to  work  In  the  field  of 
aging; 

(2)  provide  a  broad  range  of  quality  train- 
ing opportunities;   and 

(3)  attracting  a  greater  number  of  quali- 
fied persons  Into  the  field  of  aging. 

Under  part  B — Research  and  Development 
Projects — the  Commissioner  would  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of: 

(1)  studying  current  patterns  and  condl- 
tlon.s  of  living  of  older  persons  and  Identify- 
ing factors  which  are  beneficial  or  detri- 
mental to  the  wholesome  and  meaningful 
living  of  such  persons;  and 

(2)  developing  or  demonstrating  approach- 
es, methods,  and  techniques  for  achieving  or 
improving  coordination  of  community  serv- 
ices for  older  persons. 

Under  Part  C — Multidisciplinary  Centers  of 
Gerontology — the  Commissioner  could  make 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing or  supporting  multidisciplinary  centers 
of  gerontology.  These  centers  would: 

( 1 )  recruit  and  train  personnel  at  the  pro- 
fessional and  subprofessional  levels; 

(2)  conduct  basic  and  applied  research  on 
work,  leisure,  and  education  of  older  people; 

(3)  serve  as  a  repository  of  Information 
and  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  areas  for 
which  it  conducts  basic  and  applied  research; 
and 
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(4)  help  to  develop  training  programs  on 
pging  In  schools  of  social  work,  public  health, 
health  care  administration,  education,  and 
in  other  such  schools  at  colleges  and  uni- 
vprsities. 

There  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $15  million  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $20  million  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974,  and  $25  million  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975  for  section 
A;  and  $20  million  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $40  million  for  fiscal  j-ear 
ending  June  30,   1975  for  sections  B  and  C. 

Also  under  this  title,  the  Commissioner 
would  conduct  a  comprehensive  sttidy  and 
survey  of  the  transportation  problems  of 
older  Americans.  This  would  be  done  with 
the  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development, 

There  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  $7.5 
million  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
$15  million  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  $20  million  "for  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975. 

TITLE    V MULTIPURPOSE    SENIOR    CENTERS 

This  Title  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  Insure 
mortgages  for  new  multipurpose  senior  cen- 
ters, including  the  equipment  to  be  used  in 
Its  operations.  To  assist  nonprofit  private 
agencies  In  reducing  the  cost  of  borrowing 
from  other  sources  for  the  construction  of 
such  facilities,  the  Secretary  could  make 
annual   Interest  grants  to   such   agencies. 

Contracts  for  annual  interest  grants  under 
this  section  would  not  be  entered  into  In 
an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  would  be 
authorized  in  the  appropriations  Act.  In  no 
event  would  the  total  amount  of  annual 
Interest  grant  exceed  $1  million  of  the  first 
year,  or  exceed  $3  million  on  July  1,  1974, 
or  exceed  $5  million  on  July  1,  1975. 

The  Commissioner  could  also  make  grants 
to  meet  the  costs  of  compensation  of  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel  for  the  Initial 
operation  of  the  new  multipurpose  senior 
centers  and  for  the  delivery  of  social  serv- 
ices established  therein. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  part  of  the  Title, 
there  would  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$10  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  for  each  of  the  next  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

TITLE   VI NATIONAL   OLDER  AMERICANS 

VOLUNTEER    PROGRAM 

This  Title  would  extend  and  expand  the 
authorization  for  the  Foster  Grandparents 
Program  and  other  Older  Americans  Com- 
munity Service  Programs.  These  programs, 
which  were  transferred  to  the  ACTION  agen- 
cy in  1971,  seek  to  involve  Older  Americans 
In  a  variety  of  programs  designed  to  benefit 
persons,  and  both  children  and  adults  who 
have  exceptional  needs. 

For  the  "Foster  Grandparents  Program  and 
Older  Americans  Community  Service  Pro- 
grams" there  would  be  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  grants  and  contracts,  $41  mU- 
lion for  fiscal  1973,  $52  million  for  fiscal  1974, 
and  $63  million  for  fiscal  1975. 

TITLE    Vn NUTRITION    PROGRAM 

This  Title  makes  several  minor  conform- 
ing changes  in  the  nutrition  legislation,  Pub- 
lic Law  92-258,  which  was  passed  last  year. 
The  changes  are  primarily  designed  to  "pro- 
duce greater  coordination  between  nutrition 
programs  and  the  social  service  programs 
provided  In  Title  HI. 

TITLE    Vm — AMENDMENTS    TO    OTHER    ACTS 

This  provision  would  amend  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act.  the  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science  Act.  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and 
the  Adult  Education  Act,  so  as  to  provide 
expanded  opportunities  for  older  American! 


to  participate  In  programs  of  continuing 
education. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to  States 
to  enable  them  to  carry  our  public  library 
service  programs  for  older  persons,  there 
would  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  SI  1.7 
million  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 
$12.3  million  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
J974.  $12.9  million  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975.  and  $13.7  million  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1976. 

lu  addition,  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  Institutions  of  higher 
education  to  study  the  problems  of  the  el- 
derly, particularly  with  regard  to  transporta- 
tion and  iiousing. 

For  this  purpose  there  would  be  aulliorized 
to  be  appropriated  $5  million  for  liscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  and  each  succeeding 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1977. 

TITLE    IX — COMMrNITY    SERVICE    EMPLOYMENT 
FOR    OLDER    AMERICANS 

This  Title  is  designed  to  provide  commu- 
nity service  Jobs  for  low-income  Americans 
55  years  of  age  and  older  in  the  fields  of  edu- 
cation, social  services,  recreational  services, 
conservation,  environmental  restoration  and 
economic  development.  The  programs  created 
by  Title  IX  are  structured  in  such  a  way  as 
to  draw  upon  the  experiences  of  numerous 
pilot  and  demonstration  projects  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  under  its  Op- 
eration Mainstream  Program.  It  is  estimated 
that  as  many  as  40  to  60  thousand  Jobs  could 
be  created  under  the  provisions  of  this  Title. 

Under  this  Title  there  would  be  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  $100  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  $150 
million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1974. 

Each  State  would  be  allotted  surh  sum 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  its  population, 
aged  fifty-five  or  over,  to  the  same  aged  popu- 
lation in  all  the  States.  However,  no  State 
would  be  allotted  less  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
for   which    the   determination    was   made. 

Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
and  the  Trust  Territory  would  each  be 
allotted  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  determination  was  made. 

TITLE    X — MIDDLE-AGED    OLDER    WORKERS    TRAIN- 
ING  ACT 

This  Title  would  be  designed  to  provide 
manpower  training  programs  and  other  serv- 
ices to  increase  Job  opportunities  for  middle- 
aged  and  older  persons.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Title  within  the  framework  of  existing  pro- 
grams during  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Under  this  Title,  there  would  be  estab- 
lished a  comprehensive  mldcareer  develop- 
ment service  program  which  would  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Manpower  Administration  in 
the  Department  of  Labor,  to  assist  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers  to  retain  and  obtain 
remunerative  employment  by  providing  man- 
power training,  counseling,  and  special  sup- 
portive services  to  such  workers. 

There  would  be  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  $100  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  ffor  himself. 
Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Gravel.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey. Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Javits. 
Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Ran- 
DOLrn,  Mr.  Ribicoff.  Mr. 
Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Williams  i  : 
S.  736.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research  for 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  alienation 


among  American  workers  and  to  provide 
for  pilot  projects  and  provide  tectoical 
assistance  to  find  ways  to  deal  with  that 
problem,  and  for  other  purpo.se'5.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  am 
introducing  today  legislation  to  respond 
to  the  problem  of  worker  alienation  and 
job  dissatisfaction  in  the  United  States. 
Seventeen  other  Senators  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

The  Woikcr  Alienation  Research  ar.d 
Technical  Assistance  Act  of  1973  pro- 
vides for  research  into  the  problem,  oi 
worker  alienation  in  all  occupations  and 
technical  assistance  to  those  unions, 
workers,  companies.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments seeking  to  find  ways  to  relieve 
this  problem.  The  bill  provides  SIO  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1974  and  SIO  million 
for  fiscal  year  1975. 

Tiiroughout  history,  the  United  States 
has  prided  itself  on  the  talents,  the  dedi- 
cation, the  imagination,  and  the  initiative 
of  the  American  worker.  The  growth  and 
development  of  our  economy  has  been 
based  not  only  on  our  technological 
genius  but  on  the  high  level  of  perform- 
ance of  our  working  men  an  J  women. 

But  despite  our  pride  in  the  perform- 
ance of  American  labor,  adequate  wages, 
and  adequate  working  conditions  have 
been  achieved  only  with  great  difficulty. 
Institutions  were  slow  to  respond.  Now, 
once  again  we  see  a  similar  letharg>-. 

As  we  marvel  at  the  increasing  auto- 
mation of  the  assembly  lines  and  the 
benefits  of  modern  office  equipment,  we 
have  forgotten  once  again  that  beliind 
the  assembly  lines  and  the  electric  type- 
writers are  human  beings  who  spend  the 
major  portion  of  their  v.-aking  lives  at 
those  jobs. 

The  issue  of  v.orker  discontent  in 
America  can  no  longer  be  avoided.  In  our 
plants  and  our  factories  and  our  offices, 
there  is  a  growing  sense  of  di.ssatisfac- 
tion  that  affects  untold  numbers  of 
American  workers.  The  extent  of  this 
dissatisfaction  and  discontent  is  not 
fully  known.  Nor  is  the  full  impact  of 
this  discontent  on  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal health  of  workers  and  on  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  our  Nation. 

The  recent  report  on  "Work  in  Amer- 
ica" by  an  HEW  task  force  emphasizes 
both  the  e.xistence  of  the  problem  and 
the  embryonic-stato  of  our  knowledge  of 
what  to  do  about  it.  Thus,  the  report 
summary  notes: 

And  significant  numbers  of  American 
workers  are  dissatisfied  with  the  quality  of 
their  working  lives.  Dull,  repetitive,  seeming 
meaningless  tasks,  offering  little  challenj'e 
or  autonomy,  are  causing  discontent  amoi  g 
workers   at   all   occupational   levels. 

And  I  am  pleased  that  the  clearly 
negative  attitude  of  the  past  leadership 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  on  this  is- 
sue may  be  shifting  as  a  result  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Peter  J.  Brennan.  In  his 
confirmation  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 
Mr.  Brennan  expressed  his  view  that 
v.orker  alienation  was  a  major  problem 
in  America  today.  He  also  promised  to 
work  with  the  Senate  in  securing  legis- 
lation to  meet  this  problem. 

In  hearings  that  the  Senate  Subcom- 
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mttee  on  Employment,  Manpower  and 
Pc  verty  held  last  July,  which  I  was  privi- 
le(  ed  to  chair,  we  heard  from  workers, 
UE  Ion  officials,  corporate  managers  and 
rei  earchers.  All  testified  to  similar  condi- 
tio ns  and  all  urged  action  from  Govern- 
ment, labor  and  management  to  meet 
th  >  problem. 

'3ary  Brj'ner,  president  of  the  UAW 
loc  al  at  Lordstown,  talked  to  the  "symp- 
toi  IS  of  the  alienated  worker"  where  the 
absentee  rat«s  is  moving  ever  upwards, 
the  turnover  rate  is  enormous 
where  the  use  of  alcohol  and  drugs 
jecoming  an  ever  more  serious  prob- 
At  Lordstown,  Bryner  told  of  the 
coa^veyor  that  sends  101.6  Vega  automo- 
out  of  the  factory  door  every  hour, 
workers  required  to  execute  their 
line  operation  every  36  seconds. 
'  :Tie  lack  of  corporate  concern  for  the 
:ker  is  described  by  Bryner  in  the 
orifentation  of  new  assembly  line  em- 
plcyees: 
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is  brought  into  the  plant  and  his  orl- 

eai^itloQ  session  ends  and  starts  with   his 

on  insurance  and  bis  assignment  to 

fjjreman  who  immediately  puts  his  warm 

on  the  line. 

job  assignments  within  the  plant  in 

same  classification  are  solely  the  right  of 

lagement,  no  say  for  the  employee — The 

content,  and  there  Is  not  much  of  that — 

whin  you  have  36  seconds  to  do  a  job.  and 

we  are   left   with   Is  the  deadend  Job — 

that  offer  little  chaUenge  to  the  more 

edijcated  worker,  little  chance  for  advance- 

t,  and  hardly  any  chance  to  participate 

worker. 

"the  disregard  for  the  worker  as  a  hu- 
maa  being  was  cited  by  James  Wright, 
noi  /  director  of  National  Policy  Affairs, 
Na  ional  Center  for  Urban  Ethnic  Af- 
fai  s,  and  a  former  steelworker.  He  testi- 
fied: 

I  can  recall  when  a  friend  of  mine  was 
kill  ;d  in  a  car  accident,  and  I  took  the  day 
off  to  attend  his  funeral,  and  I  was  discl- 
plii  ed  for  two  days  because  this  was  an 
un<  xcused  absence. 

'.  liese  are  some  of  the  problems  and 
frustrations  and  discontents  that  are 
pre  ducing  a  class  of  angry  and  rebellious 
wo  kers  in  America. 

>  ,nd  for  a  nation  concerned  about  pro- 
du(  tivity.  our  failure  to  heed  the  signs 
of  restlessness  among  workers  in  our 
plants  and  factories  seem  difficult  to 
gra  sp. 


I  or 


we  have  the  statistics  of  the  Na- 
tional  Commission   on  Prodoctivlty   to 
us  that  something  is  wrong  with  the 
economic  machine.  In  one  major  industry 
increased    by    50    percent, 
turnover  by   70  percent,  work- 
rrievances  by  38  percent  and  discipli- 
nai  y  layoffs  by  44  percent  in  a  period  of 
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,  to  a  large  degree,  the  response  of 
of  tinions  and  of  bu.siness 
been  to  ignore  the  problem.  We  do 
even  know  the  extent  of  the  problem, 
do  not  know  how  many  men  and 
unnecessarily  suffer  mental  or 
physical  Illnesses  whose  cause  is  linked 
I  heir  jobs.  We  do  not  know  the  extent 
he  use  of  drugs  among  young  work- 
We  do  not  know  the  cost  to  the  econ- 
fram  the  subsequent  loss  of  pro- 
dudtivity.  or  the  cost  to  the  society  of 
poc  tets  of  despair  among  Its  workers. 
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Nor  do  we  know  what  changes  in  the 
design  of  the  job  and  in  the  environ- 
ment of  work  could  produce  increasing 
job  satisfaction  and  productivity  at  the 
same  time. 

While  there  have  been  some  experi- 
ments, as  our  hearings  revealed,  there 
was  almost  uni\'ersal  agreement  that  far 
too  little  is  being  done.  That  also  was  a 
conclusion  of  the  HEW  study. 

Witnesses  from  the  busine.ss  world,  in- 
cluding Robert  Ford  of  American  Tele- 
phone k  Telegraph  Co..  Lyman  Ketchum 
of  General  Foods,  and  Sidney  Harman  of 
Jervis  Corp.  all  discussed  some  of  the 
attempts  by  their  corporations  to  re- 
spond to  the  problem  of  worker  aliena- 
tion. But  all  agreed  that  there  exists  a 
vast  area  of  inadequate  information  on 
a  nationl  level,  a  vacuum  which  helps 
prevent  the  education  of  government, 
business  and  union  leaders  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

Their  view  was  confirmed  by  Irving 
Bluestone,  vice  president  of  the  UAW, 
who  added  that  working  models  and 
practical  on-the-job  experiments  are 
needed  in  addition  to  basic  research. 

The  motivation  for  attempting  such  a 
program  begins  with  the  worker.  For 
he  is  a  citizen,  a  human  being.  And  it 
should  not  be  the  potential  for  increasing 
his  productivity  that  spurs  our  interest; 
but  our  concern,  as  Bluestone  stated,  to 
"find  new  ways  to  make  human  beings 
more  human." 

And  so  in  the  bill  that  is  being  intro- 
duced today,  we  hope  to  break  down 
the  resistance  of  our  institutions  to  the 
idea  of  humanizing  the  workplace.  We 
hope  to  make  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
worker  on  the  job  just  as  much  a  con- 
sideration in  the  eyes  of  labor  and  man- 
agement as  the  quality  of  the  product. 

This  bill  authorizes  jointly  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct 
research  to  determine  the  extent  and 
severity  of  job  discontent  and  to  assess 
the  costs  to  the  economy  of  the  prob- 
lems of  absenteeism,  turnover,  sabotage 
and  loss  of  productivity  associated  with 
worker  discontent. 

In  addition,  research  Is  directed  into 
the  incidence  of  mental  and  physical 
disease  among  workers,  and  into  the 
methods  now  being  used  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Europe  in  trying  to 
meet  the  problem  of  worker  alienation. 
We  heard  from  Ford  Foundation  wit- 
nes-ses.  who  recently  had  traveled  to  Eu- 
rope, of  the  innovations  that  have  been 
tried  there. 

Recently,  I  also  have  learned  of  the 
interest  of  the  French  Government  in 
stimulating  similar  research  in  an  effort 
to  measure  worker  discontent  there. 
They  too  have  seen  the  problem  and 
are  beginning  to  try  and  find  ways  to 
cope  with  it. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  research 
results  and  recommendations  will  be 
made  available  to  workers,  to  unions,  to 
companies,  to  schools  of  management 
and  industrial  engineering  and  to  the 
general  public. 

Teclinical  assistance  also  will  be  made 
available  to  groups  of  workers,  to  unions, 
to  companies,  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  following  efforts: 


First,  practical  experimentation  In 
meeting  the  problems  of  alienation  in 
their  own  places  of  work; 

SecOTid,  the  development  and  amduct 
of  pilot  demonstration  projects  to  im- 
prove our  knowledge  of  how  to  relieve  job 
satisfaction.  These  projects  could  include 
job  enrichment,  autonomous  work 
groups,  job  restructuring,  Increased 
worker  participation  in  decisionmaking, 
increased  job  mobility,  and  compensation 
on  the  basis  of  new  skills  learned. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  assistance  in 
developing  curriculums  and  programs  for 
training  and  retraining  professionals  and 
subprofessionals  in  work  hiunanization 
approaches  and  methods. 

This  was  felt  to  be  critically  important 
by  most  of  the  witnesses  because  of  the 
impact  that  industrial  engineers  and 
plant  designers  have  on  the  conditions 
of  work  and  their  present  lack  of  con- 
cern for  the  worker. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  to  insure  that  Federal  agencies 
seek  to  maximize  job  satisfaction  and  to 
consider  that  factor  in  the  design  of  new 
Federal  facilities. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  seek  assurance 
that  job  satisfaction  is  considered  by  Fed- 
eral contractors. 

For  by  providing  the  data  and  dis- 
seminating the  results  of  research  and 
technical  assistance,  we  can  stimulate 
among  unions  and  corporations  and  the 
public  in  general  not  only  an  under- 
standing of  the  scope  and  severity  of  this 
problem  but  an  awakening  to  the  ways 
in  which  they  can  begin  to  resolve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Tl^ere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  736 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
.'Vet  may  be  cited  as  the  "Worker  Alienation 
Re?earch  and  Technical  Assistance  Act  of 
1973'. 

STATEUENT    OF    FINDINGS    AKD    PITRPOSE 

Sec.  2.    (a)    The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  alienation  of  American  workers  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  their  Jobs  Is  a  prob- 
lem of  growing  seriousness  to  the  national 
economy  and  to  Individual  workers; 

(2)  alienation  often  results  In  high  rates  of 
absenteeism,  high  turnover,  poor  quality 
work,  a  decline  in  craftsmanship,  and  les- 
sened productivity; 

(3)  alienation  often  results  in  hlgti  levels 
of  frustration  among  workers  and  causes 
poor  mental  health,  poor  motivation,  alcohol- 
ism, drug  abxise,  and  social  dissatisfaction 
among  workers; 

(4)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  en- 
courage the  humanization  of  working  con- 
ditions and  the  work  Itself  so  as  to  Increase 
worker  Job  satisfaction,  diminish  the  nega- 
tive effects  of  Job  dissatisfaction,  and  to  the 
extent  possible,  maximize  potential  for  de- 
mocracy, security,  equity,  and  craftsman- 
ship; 

(5)  It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  promote 
the  fullest  development  of  the  abilities,  cre- 
ativity, skills,  and  personal  growth  of  all 
American  workers;  and 

(6)  the  problem  of  worker  tfiseimteikt  and 
alienation  has  for  too  long  tMcn  largely  Ig- 
nored by  government,  muiagcmeiit,  and 
unlema. 
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Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
are  Jointly  authorized  to  either  directly  or 
by  way  of  grant,  contribution,  or  other  ar- 
rangement— 

(1)  conduct  research,  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent and  the  severity  of  Job  discontent  and 
the  problem.';  related  to  the  nature  of  work 
in  American  worksites,  included  but  not 
limited  to— 

(A)  quality  of  work,  levels  of  turnover, 
absenteeism,  sabotage,  and  loss  of  produc- 
tivity, and  the  monetary  costs  to  the  econ- 
omy of  such  problems;  and 

(B)  the  health  of  workers,  including  sta- 
tistics on  mental  and  physical  health  and 
emotional  stability; 

(2)  conduct  research  on  methods  now  be- 
ing used  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  to 
meet  the  problems  of  work  alienation,  in- 
cluding more  flexible  hours  of  work,  reduced 
working  days,  profit  sharing,  additional  re- 
sponsibility for  workers.  Job  rotation,  worker 
participation  in  the  decisionmaking  process 
with  regard  to  the  nature  and  content  of  his 
job,  redesign  of  Jobs  and  production  patterns, 
autonomous  work  groups,  and  additional  op- 
portunity for  education,  training,  and  ad- 
vancement; 

(3)  collect  and  disseminate  research  results 
and  recommendations  for  relieving  worker 
discontent  and  for  improving  the  quality  of 
work,  to  workers,  to  labor  organizations,  to 
businesses,  to  schools  of  management  and 
Industrial  engineering,  and  to  the  general 
public; 

(4)  provide  technical  assistance  to  workers. 
labor  organizations,  businesses.  State  and 
local  governments  for  (i)  practical  experi- 
mentation In  meeting  the  problems  of  aliena- 
tion in  their  own  places  of  work,  and  (11) 
the  development  and  conduct  of  pilot  dem- 
onstration projects  which  show  promise  of 
making  significant  contributions  to  the 
knowledge  in  the  field  of  resolving  problems 
related  to  worker  alienation.  Including  such 
projects  as  Job  enrichment,  guaranteed  em- 
plosrment,  reduced  workdays  and  weeks,  au- 
tonomous work  groups,  job  restructuring,  in- 
creased worker  participation  in  decisionmak- 
ing on  the  nature  and  content  of  Jobs,  in- 
creased Job  mobility.  Job  rotation,  group  pro- 
ductivity, bonuses,  compensation  on  the 
basis  of  skills  learned,  continuing  education 
and  training  for  new  careers  and  new  oppor- 
tunities for  increased  Job  satisfaction; 

(5)  provide  support  for  the  Triennial  Work- 
ing Conditions  Surrey  of  the  Department  of 
Labor; 

(6)  assist  In  the  development  and  evalu- 
ation of  curriculum  and  programs  for  train- 
ing and  retraining  professionals  and  sub- 
professionals  in  work  humanization  ap- 
proaches and  methods; 

(7)  conduct  pilot  projects  for  a  variety  of 
experiments  In  both  blue  collar  and  white 
collar  work  redesign  in  selected  Federal  agen- 
cies to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  such 
projects  in  improving  employee  Job  satisfac- 
tion. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  research  and  tech- 
nical aislstance  program  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Ekiucation,  and  Welfare  shall 
consult  with  the  bead  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  the  National  Institute  for 
G>ccup>atlonal  Safety  and  Health,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  workers,  unions,  management, 
academic,  and  medical  experts. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
file  a  report  not  later  than  December  31, 
1974,  and  again  not  later  than  December  31, 
1976  to  the  Congress,  on  the  administration 
of  this  Act  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions, including  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional legislation,  as  they  may  deem  appro- 
priate, and  may  file  such  Interim  reports  na 
they  deem  advisable. 

CZIX 189— Part  3 


Srjc.  4.  (a)  The  Secrtt.^ry  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  in  consultation  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Corrmils- 
sioii  and  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration,  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  assi.^t.  Federal  agencies  in  maxl- 
nii:-.ing  job  sari.sfaction  of  their  employees. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  A.timin is' ration  is  authorizod  to  con- 
sider maximizing  Job  satisfaction  in  the 
design  of  new  Federal  facilities. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei. 
fare  are  each  authorized  to  — 

(1)  procure  tempornry  and  intermittent 
services  to  the  same  e.xtent  as  authorized  bv 
section  3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

(2)  secure  from  any  executive  department, 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  office,  in- 
dependent establishment,  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  Slates  Government,  or  of  any 
State,  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  infor- 
mation, estimates,  and  statistics  required  in 
the  performance  of  his  functions  under  this 
Act; 

(3)  enter  into  and  perform  such  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements  or  other  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  advisable  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revsed  Statutes 
(41  U.S.C.  5)  and  other  provisions  of  law- 
relating  to  competitive  bidding:   and 

(4)  accept  and  use  with  their  consent, 
with  reimbursement,  sxich  services,  equip- 
ment and  facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies 
as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  such  functions 
efficiently  and  such  agencies  are  authorized 
to  loan,  with  reimbursement,  such  services. 
equipment  and  facilities  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  to  the  Secretary  of  Healtli,  Education. 
and  Welfare,  or  both. 

(b)  Each  such  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office,  independ- 
ent establishment,  or  instrumentality  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  furnish  such  in- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, or  to  both,  upon  written  request  made 
by  that  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
authorized  to  take  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  duplication  or  confiict  in  the 
administration  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  Brooke,   Mr.  Case, 
Mr.    Crakston,   Mr.   Hart,   Mr. 
Hatfield.   Mr.   Hathaway.   Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.    Pastore,    Mr.    Pell,    Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Tm»NEY,  and  Mr. 
Weicker)  : 
S.  738.  A  bill  to  establish  and  support 
State  inspection  programs  for  auto  emis- 
sion control  systems.   Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BiDEN.  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Case. 
Mr.   Cranston,   Mr.   Hart,   Mr. 
Hathaway.  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.    Pell,    Mr.    Ribicoff,    Mr. 
TtJNNEY,  and  Mr.  Weicker)  : 
S.  739.  A  bill  to  allow  use  of  highway 
fimds  for  any  transportation  improve- 
ments necessary  to  avoid  air  pollution 
dangerous  to  public  health,  and  to  pro- 
hibit highway  projects  which  may  create 
air  pollution  dangerous  to  public  health. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 18,  I  announced  my  Intention  to 
introduce  three  bUls  designed  to  Improve 


the  flexibility  with  wliich  tlie  liigliway 
program  and  money  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  can  be  used  to  reduce  traffic 
congestion  in  urban  areas,  aid  in  con- 
trolling air  pollution,  and  bepin  to  re- 
duce the  he.Tvy  demands  of  private  .tuio- 
mobiles  for  sc.Trce  petroleum  resources. 

I  am  introducing  these  three  pro- 
posal,<:.  and  I  hope  that  tliey  will  receive 
the  kina  of  attention  which  a  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  January  27  ."^upgested. 
■•Before  pas  masks  and  cas  ratiomnp  be- 
come the  order  of  the  day,"  said  the 
Times: 

It  is  time  for  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  draw  up  the 
plans  and  take  the  action  to  meet  a  rapidly 
developing  emergency. 

My  first  proposal  is  similar  to  the 
amendment  which  Senator  Cooper  and 
I  proposed  last  year  to  allow  urban  areas 
the  option  of  using  their  highway  sys- 
tem funds  for  public  transportation.  It 
authorizes  $1  billion  a  year  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  year.  Senator  Howard  Baker 
of  Tennessee  has  joined  wiili  me  in  offer- 
ing this  as  an  amendment  to  S.  502.  the 
committee  bill.  Also.  Senators  Biden, 
Brooke.  Buckley.  Case.  Cranston.  H.».rt, 
Hatfield,  Hathaway,  HtrMPHREv.  Javits, 
Pastore.  Pelt..  Proxmire,  Ribiccff, 
Stevenson,  and  Tunney  have  agreed  to 
cosponsor  this  amendment. 

The  second  proposal  is  a  separate  bill 
which  adds  to  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
a  requirement  that  States  establish  pro- 
grams to  inspect  the  auto  emis^sion  con- 
trol system  of  each  vehicle.  This  in- 
spection program  would  be  supported 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Senators 
BiDEN,  Brooke,  Case,  Cranston,  Hart, 
Hatfield,  Hathaway,  Javits.  Kennedy, 
Moss.  Pastore,  Pell,  Ribicoff.  Tunnfy, 
and  Weicker  have  joined  as  cospon."^rs 
of  this  important  legislation. 

The  third  proposal  is  a  bill  to  allow 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  di- 
rect up  to  10  percent  of  each  year's  High- 
way Trust  Fund  revenues  to  emergency 
programs  to  provide  or  improve  alterna- 
tive transportation  systems  in  urban 
areas  which  are  forced,  by  air  quality 
regulations,  to  reduce  reliance  on  private 
motor  vehicles.  It  also  authorizes  trans- 
fer of  funds  from  highway  building  pro- 
grams in  those  urban  areas  with  danger- 
ously high  air  pollution  levels  to  other 
transportation  .s>'stem  improvement  ef- 
forts. Finally,  it  prohibits  approval  of 
any  new  highway  construction  projects 
which  may  cause  air  pollution  to  exceed 
levels  considered  safe  for  pubhc  health. 
Cosponsors  include  Senators  Biden, 
Brooke,  Case,  Cranston.  Hart.  Hatha- 
way, Javits,  Kennedy,  Moss,  Pastore, 
Pell,  Ribicoff,  Tdnney,  and  Weicker. 

I  ask  that  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial to  which  I  have  referred  and  text.s 
of  the  tliree  proposals  appear  at  this 
pwint  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Coming  Up  fo»  Aik 

One  of  the  fiercest  battles  In  the  last  Con- 
gress ended  in  a  stalemate.  The  Senate  voted 
to  open  up  the  sacrosanct  Highway  Trust 
Fund  to  permit  the  use  of  (800-million  a  year 
for  mass  transit.  Since  the  fund  currently 
has  annual  revenue  of  15,8  billion,  tbat  was 
hardly  a  huge  diversion  from   the  normal 
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flow  of  mon9y  for  highways.   Ki  ?n  so.   the 
Hoi^e    Public    Works    Committee    and    the 
lobby   refused   to   yield   a   cent.   As 
Congress  failed  to  renew  the  Federal 
way  Act. 

the  new  Congress,  lines  are  already  form- 

'oT  another  struggle  on  this  issue.  Mass 

it  aavocates  are  seeking  a  greater  share 

i^oney   from   the    fund   than    the   Senate 

.•ed  last  lear.  Senator  Muskie  of  Mame, 

(  xample.  has  Introduced  a  bill  to  allot  SI 

)n  a  year  for  buses,  subways  and  com- 

raiironds.   As   they   have   in   the   past. 

of    the    highway    program    point    out 

major  highways   in   cities  and  suburbs 

disrupt   neighborhoods.   Invade    parks. 

rate  historical  landmarks,  and  usually 

islfy  the  trafSc  congestion  that  they  are 

ned  to  relieve. 

the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
for  gasoline  rationing  in  the  Los  Angeles 
1  to  cut  automobile  traffic  sufficiently  to 
Federal  clean  air  standards  provides 
atic  force  to  these  familiar  arguments. 
Vngeles  suffers  the  worst  smcgs.  but  it  is 
alone.  There  are  28  cities  in  18  states 
qh.  according  to  EPA.  will  be  unable  by 
to  meet  Federal  air  quality  standards 
njarily  because  of  their  reliance  on  private 
for  their  basic  transportation. 
those  clrcumstance.s.  an  improved 
it  system — either  buses.  subwa\s  or  a 
<  ally  new  technology — becomes  not 
a  desirable  alternative  but  an  im- 
ive  necessity, 
that  reason.  Senator  Muskie  has  Intro- 
a  bill  to  provide  emergency  help.  It 
d  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
tlon  to  use  up  to  10  per  cent  of  High- 
Trust  Fund  revenues  for  programs  to  im- 
or  develop  transportation  systems  in 
28  cities.  Since  subways  are  enormously 
ive  to  construct  and  commuter  rail- 
are  expensive  to  renovate,  this  addi- 
1  sum  or  $580  million  would  not  turn  the 
em  around  in  the  near  future,  but  it 
i  make  possible  a  faster  start  Combined 
even  a  modest  shift  of  commuters  from 
te  automobiles  to  buses,  it  could 
1  aish  the  danger. 
Be  fore  gas  masks  and  gas  rationing  become 
the  <  irder  of  the  day.  it  Is  time  for  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
draw  up  the  plans  and  take  the  action  to  meet 
a  rafidly  developing  emergency. 
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Amendments  No.  4 
page   4.   lines    19   and   20.   strike   out 
000.000"  at  each  place  it  appears  and 
in  lieu  thereof  at  each  place  "$1,050,- 


(OO-' 


page  32.  line  14,  strike  out  all  through 
10  on  page  35  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
'ollowing : 

130.  (a)  Section  142  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
.  Public  transportation 
a)  To  encourage  the  development,  im- 
•ment.  and  use  of  public  mass  transport- 
systems  for  the  transportation  of  pas- 
wlthln  urbanized  areas,  so  as  to  in- 
;  the  efficiency  of  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
sums  apportioned  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  ib)  of  section 
this  title  shall  be  available  to  finance 
1  'ederal  share  of  the  cost  of  construction 
acquisition  of  facilities  and  equip- 
for  public  mass  transportation  projects. 
I  urposes  of  this  section  the  term  "public 
transportation"  means  ground  trans- 
portation which  provides  general  or  special 
e  (excluding  schoolbus.  charter,  or 
Ighfeeelng  service)  to  the  public  on  a  reg- 
and  continuing  basis,  and  Includes  ac- 
tivities designed  to  coordinate  such  service 
other  transportation.  Projects  which 
be  financed  under  this  subsection  shall 
Inclide,  but  not  be  limited  to,  exclusive  or 
pref«  rentlal  bus  lanes,  highway  traffic  control 
devi<}es,  passenger  loading  areas  and  facUl- 


a  Id 


ties.  Including  shelters,  fringe  and  trans- 
portation corridor  parking  facilities  to  serve 
bus.  rail,  and  other  public  mass  transporta- 
tion passengers,  construction  of  fixed  rail 
facilities,  and  for  the  purchase  of  passenger 
equipment,  including  rolling  stock  for  fixed 
rail. 

"'(b)  To  encourage  the  development,  im- 
provement, and  use  of  public  transportation 
systems  for  the  transportation  of  pasatngers 
in  such  urban  areas  ;ind  rural  areas  4s  may 
be  designated  by  the  State  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  en  the  basis  of  local  trans- 
portation nted,  so  as  to  Increase  the  traffic 
capacity  of  the  Federal-aid  system,  sums  ap- 
p^rtioned  in  accordance  with  paragraph.^  ( 1 ). 
(2),  i3),  and  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
cion  104  of  this  title  shall  be  available  to 
'ii... ;i.e  the  Fedcr.a  share  of  ti'e  costs  of 
projects  within  their  respective  systems,  for 
the  construction  of  exclusive  or  preferential 
bus  lanes,  highway  traffic  control  devices, 
passenger  loading  areas  and  facilities,  includ- 
ing shelters,  fringe  and  transportation  cor- 
rld-r  parking  facilities  to  serve  bus  and  other 
public  cransportaiion  passengers,  and  for 
Jie  purchase  of  passenger  equipment  other 
than  rolling  stock  for  fixed  rail. 

"'(c)  The  establishment  of  routes  and 
schedules  of  such  public  mass  transporta- 
tion systems  in  urbanized  areas  shall  be 
based  upon  a  continuing  comprehensive 
tri'.nsportation  planning  process  carried  qn 
in  accordance  with  section  134  of  title  23, 
Lnlted  States  Code. 

'■  '(d)  For  all  purposes  of  this  title,  a  proj- 
ect authorized  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  high- 
vi\  ••  project,  and  the  Federal  share  payable 
on  account  of  such  project  shall  be  that 
pro-,  ided  i:\  section   120  of  this  title. 

"  '(ei  No  project  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  approved  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  satisiied  that  public  mass 
transportation  systems  will  have  adequate 
capability  to  utilize  fully  the  proposed  proj- 
ect and  to  maintain  and  operate  properly 
any  equipment  acquired  under  this  section. 

"  (fl  No  equipment  which  Is  acquired 
wit'n  financial  assistance  provided  by  this 
section  shall  be  available  for  use  in  charter, 
leased,  sightseeing,  or  other  service  in  any 
area  other  than  the  area  for  which  it  was 
acqii.red. 

"'(g)  In  the  acquisition  of  equipment 
pursuant  to  sii'osectlons  (a)  and  (bl  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  require  that  such 
equipment  meet  the  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Environment 
Protection  Agency  under  section  202  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  as  amended,  and  shall  author- 
ize, wherever  practicable,  that,  such  equip- 
ment meet  the  special  criteria  for  low- 
emission  vehicles  set  forth  in  section  212  of 
tlie  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended. 

"'(h)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
provisions  of  svibsection  (a)  of  section  16 
of  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
IP64,  as  amended,  relating  to  planning  and 
design  of  mass  transportation  facilities  to 
meet  special  needs  of  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped  (as  defined  in  subsection  (d) 
thereof)  shall  apply  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

"'(11  Funds  available  for  expenditure  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall 
be  supplementary  to  and  not  In  substitution 
for  funds  authorized  and  available  for  obliga- 
tion pursuant  to  the  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 

"'(j)  The  provisions  of  chapters  1,  3,  and 
5  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  shall 
apply  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  except  v.ith  respect  to  projects  with- 
in urban  areas  as  to  which  the  Seciefnry  de- 
termines the  provisions  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  are 
more  appropriately  applicable. 

"  (k)  No  sums  apportioned  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion  104   of   this   title  shall   be  transferred 


and  utilized  on  any  other  Federal-aid  sys- 
tem than  that  authorized  by  subsection  (d) 
of  section  103  of  this  title.' 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  1  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  striking 

"  '142.  Urban  highway  public  transportation.* 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
•"142.  Public  Transportation.'." 


S.  738 

A  bill  to  establish  and  siipport  st^te  1  sj'ec- 
tio'i  proTri.ms  for  a-.ito  emission  contr.-'! 
s'"stems 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
nrprcsetiiatii-ps  of  the  Vriited  States  of 
A7r erica  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sfction  1.  Chapter  4  of  Title  23.  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  405.  Motor  Vehicle  Inspection  Prc- 
!7rams. 

"(a)  After  Jatniary  1.  1975.  the  Secretary 
Ehp.n  not  approve  a  state  hiehway  safety 
projrf.m  under  section  402  of  this  Act  unless 
he  determines  that  the  state  has  established 
a  nrorram,  certified  as  adequate  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protectio-i 
Agency,  to  Inspect  the  auto  emission  control 
systems  of  motor  vehicles  which  have  been 
sold  in  accordance  with  certifications  granted 
under  the  provisions  of  Section  206  of  tho 
Clean  -Mr  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857  et  seq.),  which 
ins'-ection  programs  shall  Include: 

"(1)  An  examination  of  the  emission  con- 
trol system  of  each  motor  vehicle  licensei 
to  opei-ate  In  the  state,  on  at  least  an  annual 
basis,  to  assure  that  the  emission  control 
s;-3tem  is  operating  properly,  and 

"(2)  As  soon  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
E-ivlronmental  Protection  Agency  has  an- 
nounced the  existence  of  an  in-use  mator 
vehicle  emission  control  Inspection  systcin 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
207"  bl  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  a  test  of  the 
operation  of  the  emission  control  system  of 
each  motor  vehicle  licensed  to  operate  In 
the  state,  on  at  least  an  annual  ba.sis.  to 
assure  that  emissions  of  that  vehicle  dT  itot 
exceed  limits  required  by  resulations  du",^- 
lished  in  accordance  with  section  202  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act. 

"(b)  Poinds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  this  section  shall  be  used  to 
aid  the  states  In  establishing  and  operating 
emission  control  system  Inspection  centers 
and  shall  be  available  to  pay  up  to  75  per- 
centum  of  the  cost  to  the  state  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  such  centers,  provided, 
however,  that  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  such  centers 
may  be  Increased  to  90  percentum  of  the 
cost  to  the  state  where  such  centers  are 
a!Ro  ured  for  Inspection  nro~rams  r^'r"-  ~ 
to  safety,  as  prescribed  In  standards  pub- 
lished In  accordance  with  section  402  of  thh 
Act. 

"(c)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
In  accordance  with  subsection  (d)  shall  be 
p-pportioned  among  the  states  in  the  ratio 
In  which  the  population  of  each  state  bears 
to  the  total  population  of  all  the  states,  as 
determined  by  the  latest  available  Federal 
census:  provided,  however,  that  the  annuni 
apportionment  of  each  state  shall  not  be 
less  than  one-half  of  one  percentum  of  the 
total  apportionment. 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
for  imnlementation  of  this  section,  out  of 
the  Highway  Trust  Fimd.  $300,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1974  and 
$400000.000  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975.  Sums  appropriated  In  accord- 
ance V.  ith  this  subsection  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

"(e)  Tlie  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  shall 
publish   regulations  for  Implementation  of 
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the    inspection   programs   required   by   this 
section." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  4 
of    title   23   of   the   United   States   Code    U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 
"405,  Motor  Vehicle  Inspection  Programs" 

S.  739 
A  bill  to  allow  use  of  highway  funds  for  any 
transportation  improvements  necessary  to 
avoid  air  pollution  dangerous  to  public 
health,  and  to  prohibit  highway  projects 
which  may  create  air  pollution  dangerous 
to  public  health 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  1.  Subsection  (f)  of  Section  103  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  "(1)"  Immediately  following  "(f)" 
and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary,  upon  the  Joint  re- 
quest of  a  State  Gtovemor  and  the  local  gov- 
ernments concerned,  shall  withdraw  his 
approval  for  any  route  or  portion  thereof  des- 
ignated or  selected  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (b),  (c),  or  (e)  of 
this  section  and  within  an  urbanized  area 
where  he  determines  that  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
certified  or  otherwise  stated  that  the  air 
quality  region  which  contains  such  urbanized 
area  will  faU  to  achieve,  by  July  1,  1975,  levels 
of  air  quality  necessary  lor  attainment  of  the 
primary  ambient  air  quality  standard  speci- 
fied for  carbon  monoxide,  nitrogen  dioxide,  or 
photochemical  oxidants  (hydrocarbons)  in 
accordance  with  Section  109  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act   (42  U.S.C.  1857  et  seq.). 

"(B)  Amounts  apportioned  to  a  State  for 
projects  on  routes  or  portions  thereof  for 
wtilch  approval  has  been  withdrawn  In  ac- 
cordance with  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  added  to  the  amounts 
apportioned  to  such  State  under  paragraph 
(6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  104  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code  for  the  account  of 
the  urbanized  area  from  which  the  with- 
drawal of  the  routes  or  portions  thereof  was 
made." 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  104  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  "{!)"  immediately  following  "(a)" 
and  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  (A)  Whenever  an  apportionment  Is 
made  of  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  expenditure  upon  the  Federal- 
aid  systems,  the  Secretary  shall  deduct  a  sum 
in  such  amount  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  all  sums  so  authorized,  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  provide  emergency  as- 
sistance for  transportation  system  improve- 
ments in  thoee  air  quality  regions  within  a 
state  which  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  has  certi- 
fied or  otherwise  stated  will  fall  to  achieve, 
by  July  1,  1975,  levels  of  air  quality  nec- 
essary for  attainment  of  the  primary  am- 
bient air  quality  standard  specified  for  car- 
bon monoxide,  nitrogen  dioxide,  or  photo- 
chemical oxidants  (hydrocarbons)  in  accord- 
ance with  section  109  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
"(B)  Amounts  made  available  to  a  state 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  added  to  the 
amounts  apportioned  to  such  State  un- 
der paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  104  of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  the  account  of  the  urbaiiized  area  with- 
in the  air  quality  region  designated  by  the 
Secretary  to  receive  the  emergency  assist- 
ance. 

Sec.  3.  Section  105  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project   in  accordaiice   with   the   provitiious 


of  this  section  where  he  receives  a  state- 
ment from  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  that  such  project 
may  result  In  a  failure  to  attain  any  primary 
ambient  air  quality  standard  specified  in 
accordance  with  section  109  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  in  support 
of  the  amendment  proposed  by  tlie  senior 
Senator  from  Maine  which  would  allow 
urban  areas  to  use  urban  highway  fmids 
to  supplement  other  funds  available  for 
capital  expenditm'es  on  public  transpor- 
tation systems. 

This  amendment  is  substantially  tlie 
same  as  Cooper-Muskie  amendment 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  during 
action  on  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1972  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  sure  that  this  cause  will  never 
be  more  ably  championed  than  by  Sen- 
ator John  Sherman  Cooper  during  the 
extensive  committee,  floor  and  conference 
consideration  of  that  measure.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  portion  of  his 
individual  views  contained  in  the  Senate 
PubUc  'Works  Committee  Report  of  the 
1972  act  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  my 
statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFJl.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  During  the  last  Congress 
the  proponents  of  the  utilization  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fmid  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  fixed  rail  transit  systems  in 
urban  areas  were  met  with  the  criticism 
that  the  proposal  would  put  in  jeopardy 
the  completion  of  existing  highway  pro- 
grams, especially  the  interstate  system 
which  is  still  several  years  from  comple- 
tion. This  criticism  is  unfounded.  There 
is  not  a  Member  of  this  body  who  has 
any  greater  dedication  to  the  rapid  com- 
pletion of  the  interstate  system  than  I 
do.  But  the  Muskie  amendment,  and  the 
Cooper-Muskie  amendment  before  it, 
would  not  divert  to  public  transportation 
even  one  penny  of  funds  allocated  to  the 
interstate  program,  to  any  other  rural 
road  program  or  intercity  program. 

The  proposal  would  permit  urban  gov- 
ernments, which  have  become  disen- 
chanted with  continued  highway  build- 
ing as  a  response  to  urban  transporta- 
tion needs,  to  commit  funds  coming  to 
them  for  their  urban  highway  system 
established  by  section  103(d)  of  the 
Highway  Act  to  the  construction  of  alter- 
nate modes  of  transportation.  In  this 
way  our  cities  would  be  allowed  to  re- 
spond with  maximum  flexibility  to  their 
peculiar  needs  without  fear  of  forfeiting 
their  share  of  the  highway  trust  fund. 
With  the  high  cost  of  construction  of 
urban  public  transportation  systems  and 
the  financial  plight  of  most  urban  gov- 
ernments, all  modes  of  transportation 
must  compete  equally  for  available 
funds  or  critical  policy  decisions  regard- 
ing the  urban  environment  may  never 
be  made.  The  time  has  come  for  an  ob- 
jective appraisal  of  transportation  prob- 
lems in  the  Nation's  fast  growing  urban 
areas. 

I  would  make  briefly  two  further  points 
with  regard  to  the  amendment  proix)sed 
by  Senator  Muskie.  I  feel  it  is  imperative 
that  State  governments  retain  ultimate 
control  over  the  coordination  of  trans- 
portation systems  throughout  their  State. 


The  bPisic  mechanism  of  the  Highway 
Act  provide.?  the  Stnte  final  approval  au- 
thority over  all  highway  projects  fi- 
nanced out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
Tills  authority  would  apply  al50,  I  am 
advi.'^ed,  to  de\elopinent  of  public  irans- 
porti  tion  sy.'ieras  under  the  amendment. 
It  ."^hould  be  made  clear  that  this  final 
appi-Qval  authority  may  be  exercised  by 
the  State  to  prevent  use  of  urbrn  high- 
v.-'iv  funds  for  the  construction  of  public 
tian.sportation  systems  only  where  the 
liroposeri  diversion  would  directly  inter- 
fere with  development  of  nonurban  hiph- 
way  programs.  Responsibility  for  plan- 
ning and  development  of  urban  systems 
must  devolve  to  a  greater  degree  to  urban 
governments. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  would 
make  in  explaining  my  support  for  this 
proposed  amendment.  The  highway 
ti'ust  fund  i?  founded  uix)n  the  proiw.'^i- 
tion  tliat  those  using  the  highway  sys- 
tem by  special  use  taxes  pay  lor  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  the  .sys- 
tem. While  I  do  not  believe  that  the  pay- 
as-you-go  concept  must  tie  our  hand;^  in 
applying  the  fund  to  the  development  of 
badly  needed  alternate  modes  of  trans- 
portation. I  do  not  believe  either  that 
we  can  afford  to  scrap  the  concept  .so 
basic  to  the  funding  method.  I  strongly 
feel  that  we  must  establish  a  mechanism 
whereby  transit  systems  supported  by 
funds  from  the  highway  trust  fund  v.iil 
contribute  to  the  fund  in  turn. 

I  realize  that  at  the  outset  the  con- 
tributions of  these  systems  could  nowhere 
approach  the  levels  needed  from  the 
fund.  But  I  can  foresee  the  day  when 
mass  transportation  in  our  metropolitan 
areas,  if  efficiently  administered,  will  en- 
joy such  wide  use  as  to  be  capable  of 
making  a  substantial  contribution. 

This  is  a  complex  and  diCBcult  proposi- 
tion. For  tliat  reason  I  intend  to  propo.se 
an  amendment  to  the  Highway  Act  com- 
missioning a  study  by  the  Department 
of   Transportation    of   revenue    mecha- 
nisms, rates,  and  the  impact  of  various 
alternatives.  I  believe  that  with  such  an 
approach  mass  transit  .systems  can  be- 
come a  viable  partner  in  this  Nation's 
transportation  network. 
ExcruPT  From  iNnrvroiAL  and  Srppi  tmental 
Views  of  Mr  Coopcn — Fipiir  Wohks  Com- 
MiTTET  Report  on  tut  Ffdfbal  Aid  High- 
way  An  OF  1972 

VRBAN    MASS    TRANSroRTATTON 

In  the  1970  highway  act.  Uie  Public  Works 
Committees  and  the  Congress  added  to  Title 
23  use.  a  new  Section  142.  to  encourape  the 
development,  improvement,  and  use  of  public 
mass  transportation  systems  within  urb.in- 
ized  areas  so  as  to  increase  the  traffic  capacl'v 
of  the  Federal-aid  systems — limited  however 
to  systems  operating  motor  vehicles  on  high- 
ways, "other  than  on  rails".  The  section 
specifically  authorized  the  Federal  share  of 
construction  costs,  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  for  exclusive  or  preferential  bus  lanes, 
bus  passenger  loading  areas  and  facillTles. 
and  transportation  corridor  parking  facilities 
to  serve  bus  and  other  public  mass  trans- 
Ix>rtRtion  pas.sengers.  In  recent  years  amend- 
ments have  been  presented  in  the  Senate 
from  time  to  time,  supported  by  an  increas- 
ing body  of  opinion,  to  go  further  and  per- 
mit u.«:e  of  the  Trust  Fund  for  urban  ma.'is 
transit. 

I  believe  It  both  appropriate  and  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  say  that  Highway  Trust 
Funds  allocated  to  urbanized  areas  utay  now 
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to  supplement  mass  transportation 
and  that  providing  such  flexibility  Is 
the  best  hope  for  reducing  traffic  con- 
and  maintaining  the  usefulness  of 
highway  systems, 
the  Committee,  Senator  Muskle  offered 
efmendment  to  permit  the  use  of  Inter- 
highway  funds  within  urbanized  areas 
alternative  transportation  modes.  I  of- 
as  a  substitute  an  amendment  to  sec- 
142  of  Title  23,  United  States  Code,  per- 
ng  the  use  of  Urban  Highway  System 
for  public  transportation  system  con- 
and  equipment — without  the  pro- 
agalnst  rail  transit.  This  proposal 
allow  urbanized   areas  to   use   their 
of  the  $800  million  each  year,  au- 
by  the  Committee  bill  for  the  Urban 
,  for  such  transportation  modes  as 
determine  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
their   people.   Senator  Muskle   Joined   In 
1  lotion  and  the  decision  of  the  Commit- 
was    very    close.    The    "Cooper-Muskie 
was  first  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
7,  and  later  reversed, 
m  proud  that  the  Administration  sup- 
the  amendment  I  offered  In  Committee 
ntend  to  offer  In  the  Senate,  In  substan- 
the  form  I  am  asking  be  printed  at  the 
of  these  views — and  which  I  know  Is  of 

to  a  nunaber  of  other  Senators. 

lo  not  hold   that   the   Highway  Trust 

as  presently  constituted  can  or  should 

sole  source  of  financing  for  both  mass 

and  highways.  Both  the  Committee 

which   provides  Federal   funds  for  the 

of  buses,  and  my  amendment,  are  In 

designed  to  permit  the  reduction  or 

of  Federal  financing  for  urban 

transportation.  I   think   it   clear   that 

systems  represent  huge  capital  e.x- 

In  a  relatively  small  number  of 

density  metropolitan  centers,  and  that 

Ijunds  made  available  by  this  and  future 

Acts   cannot   possibly   provide  the 

Federal  financing  for  them.  But  I 

the  time  has  come  to  resolve  this  Issue, 

;o  enable  cities  to  better  manage  their 

expenditures  for  these  closely  related 

modes.   The   possibilities  for 

rement  include  especially  the  develop- 

of  personal  rapid  transit    (known   at 

.   as   "people  movers")    for   which   the 

choice  of  rail,  or  rubber  tire  on  con- 

guldeways,  should  be  primarily  an  en- 

and  economic  decision  rather  than 

policy  determination. 
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By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Mond.^le,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Nel- 
son) : 
740.  A  bill  to  extend  the  program 
Ijealth  services  for  domestic  agricul- 
migrant  workers.  Referred  to  the 
Comtnittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  when 
introduced  the  original  Migrant  Health 
,hich  was  passed  in  1962.  it  was  in 
recognition  of  the  failure  of  existing 
privs  te  health  services  or  Government 
prog  -ams  to  provide  adequate  health  care 
servipes  to  the  Nation's  migrsint  workers, 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker 
kno\ts  the  daily  tragedy  of  substandard 
conditions,  inadequate  nutrition, 
m  inability  to  gain  entry  into  any 
heal  h-care  system.  He  and  his  family 
are  lonstantly  plagued  by  communica- 
ble a  id  chronic  disease. 

IT  ere  was  no  mystery  as  to  the  reasons 
for  t  lese  conditions.  The  average  family 
incoijae  during  the  1960's  for  a  family  of 


five  was  less  than  $2,500  per  annum  ac- 
cording to  Department  of  Labor  esti- 
mates. The  depressed  lifestyle  of  migra- 
tory laborers  and  their  families,  the  iso- 
lation and  exploitation  they  faced,  and 
the  lack  of  social  services  available  to 
them  as  they  crisscrossed  the  Nation 
from  Texas  to  Michigan,  Florida  to  Ohio 
and  New  York,  from  Arizona  to  Califor- 
nia and  Washington  is  evident.     " 

In  1973,  health  care  conditions  for  the 
migrant  farmworker  remain  critical.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  migrant 
health  program  still  reaches  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  eligible  population,  and 
this  is  due  largely  to  the  inadequacy  of 
funding  levels. 

A  large  number  of  studies  have  docu- 
mented the  poor  health  of  migrants  as 
a  group.  Among  the  findings  of  these 
studies  are  the  following: 

Migrant  births  occur  outside  of  hos- 
pitals at  nine  times  the  national  rate — 
18.1  to  2.4  percent. 

Infant  mortality  for  migrants  is  25- 
percent  higher  than  the  national  aver- 
age—30.1  to  24.4  per  1,000  live  births. 

Mortality  rates  for  TB  and  other  in- 
fectious diseases  among  migrants  are 
2 '2  times  the  national  rate;  for  influ- 
enza and  pneumonia,  it  is  20-percent 
greater  than  the  national  rate. 

Hospitalization  for  accidents  is  50-per- 
cent higher  than  the  national  rate. 

The  average  American  has  seven  times 
the  numbers  of  medical  visits  per  year 
than  the  average  migrant — 4.3  against 
0.61  visits. 

In  1968,  $12  per  capita  was  spent  for 
health  services  for  migrants;  more  than 
$250  per  capita  was  spent  nationally. 

But  the  first  11  years  of  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  has  clearly  demonstrated  that 
there  are  ways  of  developing  health  serv- 
ices for  the  Nation's  migrant  population. 
Night  family  health  clinics  have  been 
started  in  labor  camps.  Bilingual  per- 
sonnel are  employed.  In  fact,  it  was 
within  the  migrant  health  program  that 
the  recruitment  and  training  of  the  bi- 
lingual community  health  worker  was 
first  started  in  a  project  in  Kern  County, 
Calif.,  in  1964.  Some  of  the  migrant  proj- 
ects, particularly  in  the  Northern  States, 
have  made  impressive  strides  in  develop- 
ing one-stop  comprehensive  primary  care 
service.  In  other  States,  the  migrant 
health  program  has  provided  financial 
incentives  to  existing  health  facilities 
seeking  to  induce  them  to  accept  migrant 
patients. 

By  1971.  as  a  result  of  a  special  migrant 
task  force,  the  migrant  health  program 
had  developed  several  prototypes  of 
health  care  delivery  services  for  various 
migrant  populations.  Ironically,  despite 
the  popular  notion  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  establish  anything  but  make- 
shift operations  for  migrants  in  rural 
areas,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  in 
less  than  3  years,  most  of  the  proj- 
ects could  develop  on-site  laboratory 
capabilities,  basic  diagnostic  services, 
family  centered  primary  care  rather 
than  fragmented  categorical  clinics, 
bilingual  personnel,  on-site  medical 
services  and  referral  services  to  specialty 
practices. 

Mr.    President,    despite   the   progress 


which  has  been  made  over  the  last  11 
years  in  providing  health  care  to  migrant 
workers  and  their  families,  we  have 
learned  that  the  administration  In  its 
1974  budget  proposes  to  recommend  the 
termination  of  the  Migrant  Health  Act 
together  with  its  built-in  program  direc- 
tion and  safeguards.  In  my  judgment, 
this  represents  a  callous  disregard  for 
everything  which  we  in  the  Congress 
have  worked  to  achieve — providing  the 
migrant  worker  with  a  basic  right  to 
health. 

Today,  together  with  Senators  Ken- 
nedy, Javits,  Dominick,  Benxsen, 
Hughes,  Mondale,  Pell,  Randolph, 
Cranston,  Stevenson,  and  Nelson  I  am 
introducing  the  Migrant  Health  Act 
Amendments  of  1973.  This  represents 
not  only  our  commitment  to  extending 
this  important  Federal  initiative  but 
also  a  recognition  of  the  need  to  address 
ourselves  to  some  additional  problems 
which  remain  in  the  implementation  of 
an  effective  health  program  for  migrants. 

In  1965,  the  Migrant  Health  Act  was 
amended  to  include  the  provision  of  "nec- 
essary hospital  care,"  but  HEW  deter- 
mined that  hospital  care  costs  would  not 
be  covered  by  the  program  because  of  the 
low  level  of  total  funding.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  use  medicaid  and  other 
Federal,  State,  or  local  payment  pro- 
grams to  provide  hospital  care,  but  they 
have  met  with  little  or  no  success. 

A  November  1969  HEW  task  force  re- 
port concluded  that  few  States  provide 
any  medical  assistance  under  medicaid 
for  migrants,  and,  similarly,  a  1971  OEO 
report  foimd  only  3.2  percent  of  migrants 
in  Florida  were  covered  by  medicaid. 

The  most  recent  study  conducted  by 
Community  Change,  Inc.,  an  HEW-f land- 
ed year-long  evaluation  of  the  migrant 
health  program,  also  found  that  mi- 
grants were  not  covered  by  medicaid  or 
medicare  and  generally  were  excluded 
from  any  hospital  care. 

The  study  said: 

The  site  visits  made  It  clear  that  compre- 
hensive health  services  without  hospital  ac- 
cess were  simply  not  comprehensive.  Relying 
on  "other  resources"  or  "local  responsibility" 
resulted  in  limited  hospitalization,  critical 
delays  and  numerous  personal  Indignities. 

Last  year  in  testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor 
and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health, 
a  representative  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley  stated: 

To  be  admitted,  the  patient  must  pay  a 
$150.00  deposit  or  sign  a  promissory  note  If 
he  cannot  show  coverage  under  some  kind 
of  insurance  plan  or  policy,  regardless  of  his 
income  or  ability  to  pay.  If  the  migrant 
worker  or  indigent  is  unable  to  pay  his  bill, 
the  Iiospltals  seek  to  collect  on  the  promis- 
sory note.  After  repeated  attempts  have 
failed,  the  notes  may  be  turned  over  to  col- 
lection agencies  who  use  whatever  means 
available  to  collect. 

Recently  published  Hill-Burton  regu- 
lations have  virtually  closed  the  possi- 
bility of  migrants  getting  hospitalization 
imder  the  "free  care"  provision,  and  mi- 
grant health  projects  have  been  instruct- 
ed not  to  allocate  funds  to  hospitalization 
because  of  the  drain  this  will  cause  on 
their  resources. 

This  problem  and  others  are  addressed 
in  this  bill  by  first,  increasing  authoriza- 
tions for  the  program  generally,  second, 
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establishing  separate  authority  for  pay- 
ment of  hospitalization  costs  for  mi- 
grants, and  third,  permitting  the  Secre- 
tary to  authorize  migrant  health  proj- 
ects to  pay  premiums  for  prepaid  health 
care  plans  where  such  projects  so  re- 
quest. 

Another  important  provision  of  this 
bill  relates  to  an  amendment  to  the  mi- 
grant health  program  enacted  in  1970 — 
Public  Law  91-209 — which  mandated: 

Persons  broadly  representative  of  all  ele- 
ments of  the  population  to  be  served  must 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  In 
the  development  •  •  •  (and)  In  the  im- 
plementation of  such  programs. 

This  provision  was  adopted  following 
extensive  hearings  by  the  Migratory 
Labor  Subcommittee  into  the  powerless- 
ness  of  the  migrant  worker.  In  May  1972, 
HEW  published  a  final  version  of  the 
migrant  health  regulations  which  had  a 
somewhat  weakened  provision  for  con- 
sumer participation.  After  an  inquiry 
from  Members  of  the  Senate,  repre- 
sentatives of  HEW  stated  that  they 
would  like  to  strengthen  the  language  re- 
garding consumer  participation,  but  that 
the  existing  legislation  did  not  justify  it. 

It  was  further  stated  that  according 
to  studies  sponsored  by  HEW,  consumer- 
based  projects  did  in  fact  demonstrate 
"the  greatest  likelihood  of  operating  a 
comprehensive  health  project  which  can 
meet  the  performance  requirements  of 
scale,  accessibility,  acceptability,  and 
efficiency." 

Testimony  before  subcommittees  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee has  repeatedly  revealed  racial  and 
cultural  indignities  which  must  be  borne 
by  the  consumers  of  migi-ant  health  serv- 
ices. Consequently,  this  bill  establishes 
a  priority  in  the  awarding  of  grants  to 
those  grantees  whose  policymaking 
boards  ai*e  comprised  of  a  majority  of 
migrant  and  seasonal  workers. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  according  to  HEW, 
there  are  approximately  1,000,000  mi- 
grants and  dependents.  Also,  there  are 
approximately  3  million  seasonal  farm- 
workers who  are  eligible  for  service  un- 
der this  act.  The  Department's  budget 
requests,  however,  have  been  geared  to 
reach  less  than  10  percent  of  the  target 
population. 

The  HE\V  estimate  of  the  total  cost 
of  providing  both  compi-ehensive  care 
and  hospital  ser\1ces  to  the  farmworker 
population  eligible  mider  the  act  was 
$600  million.  Therefore,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  in  the  past  with  low  levels 
of  budget  requests  and  appropriations, 
it  was  impos.sible  for  the  migrant  health 
program  to  provide  comprehen.sive  care 
to  the  program  recipients. 

Most  projects  found  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  provide  the  services  that 
were  considered  essential  to  a  compre- 
hensive care  facility.  They  also  found  fi- 
nancial restraints  preventing  them  from 
providing  the  transportation  facilities 
which  were  needed  for  adequate  out- 
reach. 

In  some  of  the  more  temporary  or 
shoit-term  projects  where  services  are 
purchased  on  a  visit-by-visit  basis 
through  the  season,  clinics  have  had  to 
close  before  the  migrants  have  left  the 
area    because    the    clinics    ran    out   of 


funds.  Other  projects  have  cut  comers 
by  cutting  dowTi  hours  of  clinic  services. 
A  visit  to  most  of  the  clinics  will  show 
that  funds  are  not  used  for  spacious 
quarters  or  elaborate  architecture.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  projects  have  difficulty 
in  meeting  the  human  dignity  require- 
ment since  they  had  no  money  to  build 
adequate  partitions  or  seating  facilities 
for  patients. 

In  addition,  each  year  the  program  is 
left  with  a  stack  of  approved  but  un- 
funded projects  which  are  needed  to 
sei-ve  other  migrants  but  which  cannot  be 
funded  because  of  inadequate  appropria- 
tions. According  to  HEW,  there  are  al- 
most 900  counties  that  have  a  seasonal 
migi-ant  impact,  and  700  of  the  counties 
are  not  covered  by  the  cuixent  program. 

Each  year,  despite  reports  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  that  fewer  and  fewer 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  will 
be  utilized  due  to  mechanization,  existing 
projects  keep  reporting  an  increased 
caseload.  Berrien  County,  Mich.,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  one  of  the  largest  migrant 
impact  areas,  has  reported  at  least  a  25- 
percent  increase  over  the  previous  year 
for  each  of  the  past  3  years. 

Sister  Cecilia  Abhold.  administrator  of 
the  east  coast  migrant  health  project, 
has  found  that  77  percent  of  all  migrants 
interviewed  stated  that  they  plan  to  be  a 
part  of  the  migrant  stream  next  year, 
while  only  17  percent  Indicated  that  they 
were  in  their  last  season.  The  sad  fact 
is  that  migrant  workers  continue  to  seek 
work  despite  the  fact  that  there  indeed 
might  be  fewer  jobs  each  year. 

In  the  words  of  one  migrant  health 
project  director  describing  one  patient 
who  came  to  his  clinic : 

Recently  he  came  to  the  Center  for  a 
follow-up  e.xaminatlon  and  he  thanked  those 
who  had  assisted  him.  Without  the  specific 
advocacy  of  the  Center,  he  might  well  have 
died  at  an  early  age.  His  only  fault  being  that 
he.  like  thousands  of  others,  does  not  fit  Into 
any  of  our  neat  programmatic  medical  insur- 
ance plans,  nor  does  he  have  the  resources 
to  provide  for  his  own  care.  He  works  In  a 
most  difficult  and  strenuous  occupation,  that 
of  picking  the  food  for  your  tables.  The 
fruits  of  his  labor  are  like  those  of  many  like 
him;  he  is  poor,  alienated  and  excluded  from 
most  meaningful  social  legislation;  for  al- 
though we  are  willing  to  benefit  from  his 
misery  we  are  not  willing  to  accept,  and  read- 
ily extricate  ourselves  from,  the  responslbllltv 
of  providing  for  his  most  basic  needs.  This 
may  be  politically,  and  economically  expedi- 
tious; but  it  also  appears  cynical  and  Im- 
moral. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  was  unanimous- 
ly reported  by  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  last  year  and  passed  the 
Senate  on  August  17,  1972.  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  Unfortunately  no  action  was 
taken  on  this  bill  by  the  House. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  program  are  deeply 
concerned  about  its  future.  In  the  last 
several  weeks  I  have  received  scores  of 
letters  urging  me  and  my  colleagues  to 
act  promptly  to  continue  the  Migrant 
Health  Act.  This  outpouring  from  every 
section  of  this  country  is  a  further  in- 
dication of  the  need  for  prompt  action  to 
continue  this  vital  effort.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  representative  sam- 
ple of  this  correspondence  together  with 


the  text  of  the  bill  be  Included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jancabt  17, 1973. 
Senator  Harrison  A  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  BuUding. 
Wavl}ington,  DC. 

Dear  Sinator  Williams:  It  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  tliat  the  legislation 
that  pro\ides  for  the  Delmo  Migrant  Health 
project  is  in  jeopardy. 

There  is  already  a  shortage  of  seasonal  farm 
workers  in  this  area  and  if  this  health  as- 
-sistance  is  eliminated  it  may  decrease  Xhe 
amount  of  workers  even  more. 

These  people  have  a  lower  Income  and 
probably  could  be  considered  for  welfare  as- 
si.^tance  which  would  cost  the  state  more. 

I  would  appreciate  It  if  you  would  vo'.c  a 
renewal  of  this  legislation." 
Sincerely, 

R  J.  SwARTZ.D.DS 

Accomack  County  Schools. 
Accomac,  Va.,  January  15, 1973. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  wTite  to  ii.-^;e 
you  to  approve  legislation  extending  tlie 
Migrant  Health  Act. 

1  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Project  Policy 
Board,  an  advisory  group  for  the  migrant 
health  services  In  this  two-county  arcs,  and 
I  can  testify  as  to  the  great  benefits  the 
Migrant  Health  Act  has  brought  to  Americas 
"forgotten  people." 

Your  cooperation  wlU  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  K.  Fishes. 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

bvrli.vgton   col'nty  commtjnitt 
Action  Program, 

Burlington,  NJ.,  January  17.  1973. 
Senator  Harrison  Williams, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wassliington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  The  quantity  of 
migrants  in  New  Jersey  has  diminished  since 
my  initial  contacts  with  you  and  Willie 
James  in  1964.  Unlortunatelv,  the  qualltv  of 
need  has  strangely  maintained  Itself  among 
migrants.  It  U  our  feeling  here  in  Burling- 
ton County  that  any  •'coming  up  for  breath" 
or  relenting  in  our  efforts  to  serve  this  often 
forgotten  sepment  of  the  American  popula- 
tion will  have  century  long  negative  conse- 
quences. It  is  our  fond  hope  that  the  in- 
fluence of  your  office.  abUity.  and  experience 
win  be  nicaningfuny  emploved  to  insure  that 
during  the  93rd  Congress: 

1.  Migrants  are  provided  necessarv.  health. 
education  and  welfare  benefits  for  the  "good 
life", 

2  A  Chairman  is  appointed,  with  a  feel  and 
feeling  for  migrant.';  as  citizens  of  this  great 
nation,  to  lead  the  Senate  Sub-Committee  on 
Migratory  Latior. 

Your  continuing  concern  and  cooperation 
in  tills  matter  is  not  taken  for  gr.'iiitccl  and 
t'lc.Ttly  appreciated. 

Sincerely  votirs, 

Enoch  B.  Rochester. 
Ejcccutnc  Director. 

Mahicopa    CoiNiy    Rvral    Action 
Committee. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Old  ScHfite  Office  Building, 
\Va>!hington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  The  Maricopa 
County  Rural  Action  Committee  has  been 
meeting  for  o-;er  8  years.  The  express  con- 
cern of  this  committee  ha.s  always  been  for 
the  Total"  Health  and  Welfare  of  the  mi- 
grant   family.    Therefore,   we   have   had    the 
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op]  lortunity  to  observe  first  hand  the  changes 
in  the  health  of  the  migrant  community. 
Th  jse  changes  (all  definite  Improvements) 
wo  lid  not  have  been  possible  if  it  had  not 
be4n  for  the  Migrant  Health  Act. 

e  can  testify  that  the  results  achieved 
through  a  very  active  health  committee  have 
be(  n  very  good  and  well  coordinated. 
\V«  liave  seen  what  a  program  ad- 
mi  iistered  properly  has  done  for  these  peo- 
ple The  committee  would  like  to  go  on 
rec  )rd  ms  giving  full  support  to  the  Migrant 
He  ilth  Act.  We  would  certainly  hate  to  see 
all  this  effort  and  accomplishment  go  down 
th(  drain,  particularly  at  the  expense  of  the 
migrant  people! 

Very  sincerelv  yotirs, 

M.^RIE  H.ARMON. 

Secretary/ 

The  Medic.\i.  College  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mi!:caukee.  Wis  .  January  J.  I'jT; 
ator  H.\RRisoN  A  Willums. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
hington.  DC, 
Aeak  Senator  Willlams:  I  have  served  ns 
prqject  physician  at  the  Waushara  County 
rant  Health  Center  for  the  last  two  sea- 
s 

have    been    deeply    impressed    by    the 
1th  needs  in  the  migrant  population   in 
consln,  the  lack  of  available  and  appro- 
lie  srvices  for  this  tjroup.  and  the  changes 
1  lealth  status  and  understanding  that  have 
about  because  of  the  services  funded 
The  Migrant  Health  Art. 
would  regard  the  ce.ssation  of  this  fund- 
as  an  vitterly  deplorable  and  irresponsible 
particularly  since  the  only  visible  rea- 
for  doing  so  would  be  to  lighten  the  debt 
rred  by  our  mi.'^Rdventures  in  Southeast 
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would  be  most  pleased  to  testify  to  the 
nedd  for  and  success  of  migrant  health  funds 
Wisconsin.  We  have  collected  data  and 
rience  which  I  believe  would  be  of  some 
le.  were  the  need  for  this  service  not  eu- 
ly  obvious. 

t  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to  support 
all  [efforts  to  end  funds  for  military  person- 
nol  and  ecmipment  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Sincerely. 

Peter  M.  Gret,  M.D.. 

Resident. 

Cr.wblt.y.  N.J..  January  25.  197Z. 
IJear  Senator  Wtt.LI.^MS:   It  has  come  to 
attention  that  the  Congress  may  not  ex- 
the  Migrant  Health  Act.  thus  terminat- 
all  funds  for  medical  services  to  migrants 
seasonal  farm  workers. 
have  worked  in  my  community  with  both 
and     volunteer     organizations 
Ing  migrants  for  at  least  10  years.  I  feel 
I  know  something  of  the  pilght  of  the 
I  rant   and   the   importance  of  continued 
mitment    to    funds    which    would    meet 
e  of  their  desperate  health  problems. 
Implore  yoti  to  do  all  you  can  to  see  that 
Migrant  Health  Act  continues. 
Sincerely, 

K.ATHRYN    SHANKWEILER. 
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E.\sT'SiDE  He.alth  Center. 

Greeley.  Colo. 

N\T0R   H.KRRtso.N-   .\.   WiLLi.\Ms:    I    am   a 

administrator    for    a   health    center 

t^blished     under    HEW    Migrant     Health 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  urge 

to   continue   and   extend    the    Migrant 

Heilth  Act. 

a  taxpayer.  I  feel  that  clinics  such  as 

are  Invaluable  to  the  well  being  of  our 

tion.  Through   the   years.   It   has   become 

apparent  to  me,  that  many  citizens  can- 

aSord    and    do    not    receive    adequate 

care.  In  order  to  have  a  population 

can  be  employed  and  self -support  ing, 

the^   first   must   possess   good   health. 

would  like  to  share   with   you  a  little 
abcjut  our  community.   It    is  a   rtiral   area 
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composed  of  approximately  100.000  people, 
many  of  whom  make  their  living  from  agri- 
culture. Over  20  :  of  the  population  are  con- 
sidered rural  poor,  or  seasonal  workers  with 
an  additional  10,000  migrant  farm  laborers. 
Ye*-,  this  is  one  of  the  richest  counties  per- 
capita  in  the  state  of  Colorado. 

The  political  climate  in  this  area  is. 
■  we  do  not  want  federal  funds,  or  the 
•feds'  telling  us  what  to  do".  In  spite  of 
this,  revenue  sharing  dollars  are  readily 
received  and  are  to  be  spent  ou  "capital 
improvements  such  as  highways  and  new 
buildings". 

Obviou.=  ly  under  current  attitudes  projects 
such  as  nurs  cannot  survive.  I  am  confident 
that  with  renewed  funding,  eventually 
health  centers  such  as  East  Side,  if  they 
work  within  the  community  setting,  will 
demonstrate  and  document  the  need  for 
on-goln^  health  care  for  all  citizens,  and 
will  become  part  of  the  total  services  sup- 
ported by  the  community.  This  Is  a  slo.v 
and  tedious  process,  and  with  this  goal  in 
mmd,  federally  funded  sources  of  healtli 
care  must  continue  to  survive  until  this  goul 
is  accomplished. 

If  the  funding  source.  Migrant  Health  Art 
Is  not  extended,  goals  such  as  above  must 
be  abandoned  and  more  critical.  people- 
Americans  who  have  had  a  ta-ste  of  adequa-e 
heiilth  care  and  are  learning  to  utilize  it. 
will  once  again  be  left  with  nothing.  Thi.s 
situation  can  do  nothing  but  produce  an  eii- 
\  ironment  of  unrest  rather  than  the  peace 
anc;  harmony  we  Americans  are  striving  for 
in  the  1970'.s. 

I  urge  you  please  extend  the  Migram 
Health  Act' 

Enclosed  is  the  reprint  of  an  article  which 

app?ared   in   the  local   newspaper.   It   Is  one 

of  the  many  attempts  to  create  positive  ai:i- 

tudes  regarding  the  East  Side  Health  Center 

Sii'.rerely. 

Patricia  .\  Fay.  RN  . 
P roje^ t  .Adm  i n in t ra  tor. 

Department  of  Health. 
Kingston,  N.Y..  January  16.  197  : 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Willia.ms, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wastiington,  DC. 

De.ar  Sir:  As  a  member  of  a  Migrant  Health 
Project.  I  am  advocating  the  necessitv  to  ex- 
tend the  Migrant  Health  Act. 

The  general  health  of  migrants  and  sea- 
sonal farmworkers  is  crucial.  Migrant  Health 
Projects  which  are  dependent  upon  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Migrant  Health  Act  work 
toward  improving  the  health  of  migrant 
workers.  Programs  such  as  ours  try  to  deliver 
health  measues  to  these  people,  vtho  other- 
wise would  have  no  health  care  whatsoever. 

Tlie  right  to  health  care  should  be  given 
to  all.  Migrants  are  medically  indigent  for 
the  most  part.  Migrant  Health  Programs  are 
dedicated  to  improve  this  situation.  Without 
the  Migrant  Health  Act,  migrant  workers  will 
find  themselves  in  a  more  serious  situation. 

Should  they  be  denied  health  care'^  If  the 
Migrant  Health  .Act  is  abolished,  thev  will  be 
denied  the  right  to  have  health  and  health 
services, 

I  am  making  this  plea  to  you.  Please  do 
v.ha'ever  you  are  capable  of  doing  in  regard 
to  revitalizing  the  Migrant  Health  .Act.  Thank 
you  for  vour  time  and  consideration. 
Sincererly   yours, 

George  Altimonda, 

Program  Planner 

Trws  SiATE   Department   of   Health, 

.Austin.  Tex..  January  8.  1973. 
Senator  H\rrison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
W.i^liington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  There  is  con- 
siderable concern  that  the  Migrant  Health 
Act.  which  provides  medical  services  to  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworkers,  will  be  ter- 
minated In  June  of  1973. 


I  am  asking  your  support  for  the  contlntta- 
tion  of  the  Migrant  Health  Act  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : 

( 1  (  The  recipients  of  this  program  have 
little  or  no  medical  care  provided  for  them. 
Most  of  them  do  not  qualify  for  welfare  or 
other  means  for  emergency  medical  care. 

(2>  Economic  Impact  on  Agriculture — 
Farmers  have  increasing  problems  of  obtain- 
ing adequate  labor.  Migrant  Health  Care  Pro- 
jects have  shown  that  migrants  consistently 
return  to  the  area  where  they  can  get  medi- 
cal attention,  thus  producing  a  reliable  labor 
force  for  the  farmer. 

(3i  Economic  Impact  on  Existing  Medical 
Care  Deliverv-  Systems — Hospitals  cannot  ab- 
sorb additional  indigent  cases.  Patients  (mi- 
grants atid  seasonal  farmworkers)  are  ustially 
seen  in  the  clinic  setting.  Lack  of  funding 
will  cause  an  Increased  Indigent  patient  load 
on  the  physicians  and  city  or  county  emer- 
gency medical  funds.  In  brief,  migrants  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  will  not  receive  medi- 
cal care. 

Thank  you   for  your  active  participation 
and  support  of  the  Migrant  Health  Act. 
Sincererly  yours. 

Bill  F.  Mitt.ag, 
Tr.ias  Migrant  Health  Program 

Waushara  County  Migrant  Health 
Projfct. 

January  11.  1973. 
Senator  H.  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wa.'^ltington,  D.C. 

DE.\n  Senator  Williams:  The  Waushara 
County  Migrant  Health  Project  presently  has 
two  clinic  sites,  one  at  Wautoma,  Wisconsin 
and  one  at  Endeavor,  Wisconsin.  Each  year 
a  substantial  number  of  migrant  farm  work- 
ers come  to  our  area  to  work  In  the  fields 
and  processing  plants.  Wautoma  also  has  a 
large  influx  of  tourists.  The  population  of 
the  area  more  than  doubles  in  the  summer. 
Without  the  Migrant  Health  Clinics,  the  pro- 
viders In  the  area  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
serve  everyone  needing  medical  care. 

The  Migrant  Health  Project  is  severely 
needed  for  more  than  the  above  stated  rea- 
.son.  The  average  migrant  family  size  Is  six. 
the  average  famllv  annual  Income  Is  under 
$2,100  00.  The  amount  of  Migrant  Health  Act 
funds  expended  in  fiscal  year  1972  was  ex- 
pected to  average  5.10  per  person.  As  a  nation, 
we  average  324.100  for  health  needs  per  per- 
son. The  private  consumer  Is  estimated  to 
spend  204.00  for  his  health  costs.  So  It  is 
little  wonder  that  the  Infant  mortality  rate 
for  migrants  is  2'i  times  the  national  aver- 
age. Mortality  rates  for  tuberculosis  and 
other  Infectious  diseases  are  2'i  times  higher 
than  the  national  rate  as  well.  The  average 
life  expectancy  for  the  migrant  Is  under  6') 
years  of  age:  for  the  average  U.S.  citizen  is 
over  70  years  of  age.  The  migrant  infant 
death  rate  is  over  68  deaths  per  1.000  live 
birtlis.  The  statistics  for  today's  migrants  are 
comparable  to  the  national  average  in  the 
year  1930.  A  recent  study  found  that  under 
age  3.  some  59  per  cent  have  never  had 
immunizations. 

Thp.se  statistic.*  provide  grim  evidence  iha" 
the  Migrant  Health  Act  not  only  should  be 
extended  but  that  its  funds  should  be 
increased. 

In  an  affluent  America,  let  us  not  allow 
children  to  suffer  crippling  diseases  because 
of  lack  of  immunizations.  Unlike  other  less 
transient  members  and  aspirants  of  the 
"American  Dream"  the  migrant  does  not  have 
the  necessity  of  employer  matched  health 
insurance.  His  ability  to  receive  help  is  often 
stifled  by  not  meeting  residence  require- 
ments, yet  he  picks  the  nations  crops. 

This  letter  constitutes  a  fervent  appeal  a 
strong  request  that  the  Migrant  Health  Act 
be  extended  with  Increased  ftmds. 
Sincerely, 

James  Niemeier, 

Project  Director. 
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Kansas    City-Wyandotte     County, 
Department  op  Health, 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  January  5,  1973. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  am  writing  you 
to  request  your  support  of  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  (under  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare)  which.  It  Is 
my  understanding,  is  in  serious  Jeopardy. 

The  Kansas  City- Wyandotte  County  Health 
Department  has  had  a  Migrant  Health  Grant 
for  nine  years.  Our  close  association  with  the 
migrants  makes  me  feel  that  I  can  speak  au- 
thoritatively about  the  magnitude  of  the 
health  problem  these  people  have. 

In  my  opinion.  It  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take if  the  Migrant  Health  Act  was  dis- 
continued— a  mistake  that  the  Unit  d  States 
cannot  well  afford  to  make.  These  i  ligrants 
live  under  very  minimal  health  co  .dltlons, 
both  at  their  home  base  and  In  thr,  areas  to 
which  they  travel  seeking  work,  and  can- 
not afford  to  pay  for  medical  and  health- 
related  services  from  their  meager  earnings. 
They  tend  to  have  large  families  and  to  live 
in  very  crowded  conditions  in  an  Insanitary 
manner  which  promotes  and  fosters  com- 
municable diseases  and  Infections. 

Although  the  Kansas  Clty-Wyandotte 
County  Health  Department  Is  not  applying 
for  a  grant  after  the  expiration  of  our  pres- 
ent one  because  of  the  change  In  the  Fed- 
eral Guidelines  as  established  by  the  Federal 
Register,  we  know  that  the  migrants  coming 
into  this  county  will  still  require  some  agen- 
cy or  some  mechanism  to  take  care  of  their 
health  needs.  We,  therefore,  request  your 
support  in  seeing  that  the  Migrant  Health 
Act  Is  continued. 

Very  sincerely, 

N.  G.  Walker,  M.D..  M.P.H., 

Director. 


Health  Department, 
Modesto,  Calif.,  January  10, 1973. 
Hon.  John  J.  McFall, 
Chairman,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McFall:  It  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  Migrant  Health  Act  will  ex- 
pire In  June  of  1973.  Since  we  have  many 
seasonal  agricultural  workers  In  our  county 
and  at  present  have  a  very  fine  rural  health 
program  funded  by  Federal  money,  the 
Health  Department  Is  very  concerned  about 
the  serious  effect  on  the  health  of  the  farm 
workers  if  this  program  were  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

I  have  personally  had  a  very  close  associ- 
ation from  the  beginning  with  the  Stanislaus 
County's  Migrant  Health  Program  (now 
called  the  Rural  Health  Program).  Upon 
starting  in  1967,  as  Assistant  Health  Officer 
to  Dr.  Robert  Westphal,  I  was  assigned  the 
task  of  developing  a  health  program  for  sea- 
sonal agricultural  workers.  After  extensive 
study  of  the  problem,  the  Health  Depart- 
ment encouraged  the  Medical  Society  to  seek 
a  grant  to  provide  health  care  to  the  farm 
workers. 

The  program  was  funded  and  was  unique 
in  providing  a  nurse  at  each  of  the  housing 
centers.  She  provided  health  education,  as- 
sistance In  making  appointments  and  getting 
to  physician's  offices,  did  minor  physical 
screening  and,  in  effect,  served  almost  as  a 
'  physician  assistant.  She  was  helped  by  a 
Spanish  speaking  aide  recruited  from  the 
people  being  served.  The  two  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
helped  in  every  way  to  see  that  these  needs 
were  met  In  a  comprehensive  way. 

Almost  16,000  visits  were  made  to  the  3 
nurse's  offices.  About  3,000  were  referred  to 
private  physicians — all  outpatient  services 
being  paid  by  the  program.  Over  2,500  re- 
ferrals were  made  to  other  agencies;  Welfare, 
FamUy    Planning,    Public    Health,    Mental 


Health,  Food  Stamps  and  HiDspItal.  Thus,  over 
10,000  services  were  performed  by  the  nurse 
acting  In  an  extended  nurse  role.  The  above 
figures  were  for  the  year  1972. 

This  has  been  an  excellent  program  for 
the  farm  workers  and  their  families.  It  has 
provided  a  broad  scope  of  health  services 
which  have  been  coordinated  with  the  Health 
Department.  This  has  been  done,  I  believe, 
at  a  minimum  cost  for  the  services  rendered. 
Since  farm  workers  are  unable  to  pay  for 
the  majority  of  their  medical  care.  It  must  be 
subsidized  In  some  manner.  Tlie  Federal 
Government  seems  the  most  appropriate 
agency  to  do  this.  I  would  make  a  strong 
plea  to  continue  the  funding  of  the  Health 
Care  Program  for  the  seasonal  agricultural 
farm  workers. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  W.  Watson.  M.D.. 

Health  Officer. 

Migrant  Action  Program, 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  January  9,  1973. 
Senator  Harrison  A,  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  hope,  that  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  brought  In  1962  to  the  migrant 
and  his  family,  must  not  die.'.'  We  strongly 
feel  that  you,  who  are  "our  voices,"  must 
see  to  the  legislation  extending  this  help. 

We  have  taken  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction — an  on-going  health  program  both 
to  the  migrant  who  remains  in  the  stream 
and  the  one  who  settles  out;  but  we  have 
only  begun  to  scratch  the  surface.  Having 
given  the  migrant  a  glimpse  of  a  better  way 
of  life  through  education  and  good  health 
care,  we  can  not  stop  now. 

With  automation  reaching  into  Iowa 
more  and  more,  we  know  machinery  Is  def- 
initely taking  the  migrant's  place  but  as  long 
as  there  are  some  areas  where  machinery 
can  not  take  the  place  of  human  hands, 
there  is  a  need  for  a  migrant  health  pro- 
gram to  give  aid  to  the  migrant.  In  the  light 
of  this,  we  need  the  continuing  support  of 
the  Migrant  Health  Act.  Only  through  this 
help  can  we  see  our  objective  of  reaching  and 
maintaining  a  more  healthful  standard  of 
living  for  the  migrant. 

We  truly  are  our  "Brother's  Keeper" — only 
through  your  support  will  this  be  possible. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Betty  Curtis.  R.N., 

Health  Coordinator. 

State  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis,  January  3,  1973. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  We  understand 
that  unless  the  United  States  Congress  ap- 
proves legislation  extending  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  there  is  danger  of  the  Act  being 
terminated  June  30,  1973. 

May  we  urge  you  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
extension  and  continuation  of  the  Migrant 
Health  Act.  We  believe  that  there  Is  a  crucial 
need  among  the  migrant  and  the  seasonal 
farmworkers  to  have  their  health  needs  cared 
for  through  programs  that  function  under 
the  Migrant  Health  Act.  and  therefore.  It  Is 
an  absolute  necessity  to  cjcte7id  the  Migrant 
Health  Act. 

Yours  truly. 

D.  S.  Fi  (MING,  M  D., 
Director ,  Division  of  Disease  Prevention 
and  Control. 

State  of  Ohio. 
Dktartment  of  Health, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  January  5,  1973. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  B^iilding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  A  copy  of  the 
1972   Annual   Report   for  the  Ohio   Migrant 


Health  Program  Is  enclosed.  While  It  Is  a 
lengthy  report,  it  does  document  the  extent 
of  health  care  services  provided  to  migrant* 
for  the  $774,124  in  Federal  funds  allocated 
to  the  Stale.  Within  the  report  you  will  find 
examples  of  the  medical  needs  of  migrant 
families.  .\  very  short  summary  Is  enclosed  In 
the  back  of  the  report. 

Tlie  health  services  have  been  made  possi- 
ble only  through  the  Migrant  Health  Act 
which  is  c:\te  to  end  June  30.  1973.  Tj  e  .\ct 
has  given  access  to  comprehensive  1  alth 
care  services  to  migrants. 

Your  support  of  legislation  to  contintir  -he 
Act  and  at  a  higher  level  of  funding  Is 
needed.  It  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
migrants  and  supportive  to  a  great  nvunber 
of  health  care  providers  who  have  become 
involved  in  the  program  over  the  years. 
Sincerely. 

T.  A.  Gardner,  M.D., 
Assista7it  Director  of  Health . 

Klickitat-Skamanla  Counties  Com- 
munity Action  Com.mittee, 
Stevenson.  Wash.,  January  25,  1973. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Sir:  We  urge  you  to  use  your  Inflvi- 
ence  to  insure  that  the  Committee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor  continues  to  be  a  strong  advocate 
lor  rural  housing  for  the  poor. 

To  carry  out  these  objectives  requires 
strong  committee  leadership  and  an  adequate 
staff  to  handle  administrative  responsibili- 
ties. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  freezing  of  the 
subsidy  programs  Is  not  an  Indication  that 
housing  for  the  poor  is  no  longer  a  priority 
of  this  administration. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely. 

Henry  Stephens, 
£xecut:re  Director, 

Modesto,  Calit., 
January  22, 1973, 
Senator  HARnisoN  A.  Willia.ms, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wasliingion.  DC. 

Sir:  Recently  I  received  a  letter  stating 
that  the  Migrant  Health  Act  is  In  serious 
Jeopardy  unless  legislation  approves  an  ex- 
tension of  this  act.  As  a  nurse  in  the  Pat- 
terson camp  I  feel  that  the  services  rendered 
to  the.se  people  through  our  Rural  Health 
Office  are  a  vital  part  of  their  continuing 
liealth  and  education. 

Nearly  all  of  the  health  education  re- 
ceived by  the  rural  farm  worker  and 
migrant  farm  worker  originates  in  our 
office.  If  this  office  were  closed,  the  health 
of  these  people  would  be  in  danger  due  to 
their  lack  of  knowledge  in  health  area';, 
and  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  seek  other 
medical  help.  For  example,  a  large  number 
of  people  in  the  Patterson  area  are  diabetic 
and  concerned  about  tiieir  problem  bm 
dont  have  the  edvication  and  understai.d- 
ing  of  what   is  linolved  or  how  to  treat   ii. 

For  the  fiscal  year  71-72.  in  this  County, 
the  Stanislaus  Rural  Health  Care  Program 
saw  15.856  people,  all  of  which  were 
screened  and  referred  to  private  medical 
doctors.  Referrals  to  various  commtinity 
agencies  such  as  Family  Planning.  Welfare. 
Public  Health  Clinics  and  Mental  Healtli, 
totaled  2,635.  Then,  10,400  were  seen  and 
terated  by  the  R.N.  in  the  Health  Office. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  you  to  extend 
the    Migrant    Health    Act. 
Vonrs  very  truly, 

ALarilyn  Holloway  R.N.,  PHN. 

January  11,  1973. 
Senator  Harhy  P.  Byrd.  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Sm:  I  have  been  Informed  that  the 
Migrant  Health  Act  tinder  the  Department 
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forsee   a   change   In   the   delivery   of 
care   to    migrants    in    this    area.    In 
1972  the  Virginia  State  Depart- 
of  Health  was  awarded  a  J25.00O  grant 
'.duct  a  feasibility  study  for  a  health 
delivery     system     in     Accomack     and 
NortAampton    Counties.    Any   proposed    sys- 
1  mi  Include  the  5.000  to  6.000  migratory 
laborers  who  work  here  each   summer  and 
will    be    needed    to    "buy    into"    the 
adopted, 
the    numbers    of    migrant    laborers 
rlining  very  slowly.  I  foresee  the  need 
?deral  funds  for  their  health  care  for 
j-ears  and  urge  you  again  to  extend 
igrant  Health  Act. 
Yours  \eT\  truly. 

Delle  D  Fe.\rs.  M.D  . 

Director. 

^O.WID     OF     ChCRCH     .4MD     SoCIETT     OF 

THE  UxriED   Methooist  CarRCH. 

January  26.  1973. 
Hon  pARBisoN  A.  ^VILu:.^^IS, 
U.S. :  enate. 
Wash  ington,  D.C. 

De  Jt  Skmatob  Wilu.\ms:  Tlie  General  Cou- 
feren:»  of  The  United  Methodist  Church. 
meet  ng  In  Atlanta.  Georgia  in  April.  1972 
adop  «<i  the  following  resolution  in  regard  to 
farm  workers  : 

Ca  ling  for  sptecial  attention  Is  the  situa- 
tion  ot  farm  workers  in  the  U.S.A.  Tradi- 
tionally  they  have    been   among   the    most 
paid,  boused,  educated,  and  served  by 
welfare    and    other   social    agencies, 
have  been  systematically  excluded  from 
■  nearly  all.  the  benefits  of  social  legis- 
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United  Methodist  Church  will  con- 
to  press  for  better  educational  oppor- 
houslng.  and  welfare  services:  more 
adeqfaate  minimum  wages,  and  full  coverage 
by  a  II  social  legislation  designed  for  the 
protqction  of  (farm)  workers. 

this  policy  statement  to  your  atten- 
becAuse  It  clearly  speaks  to  the  need 
tending  the  Migrant  Health  Act  which 
in   Jtme.    1973.   If   this   Act    is   not 
ed  and  adequately  funded,  health  serv- 
;  leeded  by  over  one  millloQ  farm  work- 
be  terminated.  This  would  obviously 
unjust  for  these  pe^sol^s  presently  are 
g  the  poorest  paid  workers  in  the  United 
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States  and  cannot   afford   adequate   private 
health  care. 

The  Board  of  Church  and  Society  of  The 
United  Methodist  Church  Is  opposed  to  allow- 
ing the  expiration  of  the  Migmnt  Health  Act 
We  urge  you  to  use  your  influence  to 
streiigthen  and  broaden  health  cave  for  mi- 
grant workers  before  June.  1973. 
Co;  dlally  yours, 

Luther  E.  Tyson, 
Director,  Department  of  Economic  Life 

SotrrHWEiT  Migrant  Association. 
San  .inronio,  Tex..  December  20.  1972 
Ser.ator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Scyiatc  Office  Building, 
V.'as'!' rigton.  D.C.  '^ — 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  In  reviewing  gov- 
erument  supported  programs  dealing  with 
needs  of  humans  whose  present  socio-eco- 
nomic and  health  status  is  way  below  the 
normal  status,  we  the  board  members  of  the 
Southwest  Migrant  Association  (Migrant 
Health  Project)  wish  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion the  work  which  our  organization 
through   your   financing   has   provided. 

Tlie  hi.:man  needs  of  migrants  cannot  be 
over-emphasized.  It  is  common  knowledge  to 
ail  our  society  that  the  migrant  worker  suf- 
fers deprivaucrs  whicli  are  alien  to  other 
citizen?. 

We  lake  a  look  at  people  who  have  self- 
inaicied  ou  themselves  and  their  families 
the  poverty  and  squalor  in  which  they  now 
live — for  example  the  drug  addict  and  the 
alcoholic,  this  does  not  mean  that  help  should 
be  withheld  from  these,  but  surely  one  needs 
to  face  facts  regarding  migrants  whose  plight 
has  been  the  outcome  of  circumstances 
whicii  they  have  not  engendered.  May  we  at 
this  time  enumerate  the  causative  factors  of 
their  miserable  plight 

Number  one  factor  is  inadequate  educa- 
tional facilities  which  could  have  been  rem- 
edied many  years  ago  but  were  not. 

Number  two  would  be  the  facts  of  non- 
gainful  employment,  a  result  of  cau^e  num- 
ber one. 

As  niunber  three  we  cotild  mention  Inade- 
quate housing,  inadequate  diets  and  cultural 
mores  which  becavise  of  ignorance  have  iiot 
been  eradicted. 

As  time  goes  on  and  better  educational  fa- 
cilities are  provided  and  better  health  pro- 
visions and  health  education  is  given,  tlie 
migrant,  should  reach  an  adequate  level  of 
self-sustenance  and  therefore  become  assets 
to  the  national  economy. 

Even  though  at  present  the  migrants  hold 
a  low  Blo-Socio- Economic  and  Educational 
status,  he  is  the  one  on  whom  farmers  de- 
pend to  supply  the  nutritional  demands  of 
our  ever-growing   and   increasing   society. 

We  at  this  project  are  rendering  services 
which  enable  the  migrant  to  keep  healthy 
and  maintain  a  certain  amount  of  dignity 
which  belongs  to  every  human  being  which 
has  been  placed  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Health  needs  for  migrants  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  crucial  at  this  time  and  any  other 
time.  On  the  health  of  the  migrant  depends 
the  nutritional  health  of  our  people.  There- 
fore, we  ask  that  our  services  remain  until 
that  time  when  these  citizens  obtain  the 
education  needed  to  guide  tliem  into  otlier 
endeavors. 

Raui.  Saldivah, 
(And  11  other>). 

Sarasota  County 
Health  Department. 
Sara.?ota.  Fla..  January  f.  1973. 
Re  M.^raul  Health  Act. 
Senator  Harrison  »..  Williams. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Wiliiams:  The  Migrant 
Health  Act  has  been  the  basis  for  medical 
program.s  in  Slate  and  County  Health  De- 
partments for  years.  It  has  brought  services 
directly  to  the  migrants  who  have  not  been 
able  to  enter  the  mains'ream  of  private  medi- 
ci;\e   It  has  also  serv  d  a.s  an  entry  point  for 


many  migrants  into  this  mainstream.  At  this 
point  in  time,  to  discontinue  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  would  destroy  many  effective 
iiealth  programs  that  rely  on  migrant  project 
funds  for  part  or  all  of  their  support. 

The  Migrants  as  a  group  need  special  at- 
tention from  public  providers  of  health  serv- 
ices because  of  their  unique  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  As  they  travel  with  the  crops 
and  seasons,  special  provisions  for  their 
health  care  must  be  given  by  an  under- 
standing and  concerned  group  of  health 
v.orkers.  The  public  health  team  concept 
best  fits  their  varied  needs.  Even  if  they 
were  provided  with  the  necessary  funds  to 
buy  health  .services  they  would  have  diffi- 
culty getting  into  doctors  offices,  clinics, 
etc. 

May  I  respectfully  urge  you  to  support  the 
extension  of  the  Migrant  Health  Act  beyond 
June  1973  for  at  least  another  three  years  or 
until  an  equally  effective  plan  for  health 
services  can  be  implemented  to  provide  for 
the  health  needs  of  seasonal  agricultural 
workers. 

Sincerely. 

John  F.  McGarry,  M.D  . 

Cotmty  Healtn  Director. 


January  2.  1972. 

The  Utah  Migrant  Council  has  been  in- 
formed that  the  Migrant  Health  Act  under 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  may  be  terminated  in  June  1973. 

Our  health  project  depends  heavily  on  this 
financial  assistance.  Although  we  try  to  work 
closely  with  available  medical  facilities  and 
programs  within  the  state  of  Utah,  we  have 
found  that  due  to  discriminatory  practices 
from  some  health  providers  and  permanent 
residency  requirements,  many  of  our  people 
cannot  receive  ad-4uate  medical  care.  These 
problems  were  beginning  to  ease  with  the  as- 
sLstance  our  health  project  provided. 

Our  program  assists  both  the  local  medicpl 
providers  and  the  migrants.  The  financial  aid 
from  this  grant  not  only  affords  primary 
health  care  for  our  people,  but  enable  the 
migrant  coimcll  to  enlighten  the  local  com- 
munities about  the  migrant  health  needs. 

I  feel  that  if  this  Migrant  Health  Act  Is 
not  renewed  by  the  United  States  Congress 
in  June,  a  grave  Injustice  shall  be  dealt  to 
all  of  the  migrants  throughout  the  states. 
Sincerely, 

Baldemar  Vedia, 
Fresiderit,  Utah  Migrant  Covncil  Board. 


January  3.  1972. 

I'm  writing  this  letter  to  elicit  your  sup- 
port for  the  extension  and  continuation  of 
the  Migrant  Health  Act  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Also,  I  would  like  to  point  out  the  crucial 
medical  needs  of  the  migrants  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  in  Utah. 

First  of  all,  the  Utah  Migrant  Council 
Health  Project  funded  under  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  provides  the  only  form  of  medical 
services  to  migrants  and  seasonal  farmwork- 
ers in  Utah.  Due  to  the  residency  require- 
ments in  this  state,  migrants  cannot  receive 
medical  benefits  under  the  Title  XIX  Pro- 
gram (Medicaid) . 

Secondly,  migrants  and  seasonal  farmwork- 
ers have  experienced  the  general  problems  of 
low- income,  rural  Americans  as  well  as  the 
special  ethnic,  racial  and  language  difficul- 
ties. The  culture  of  the  migrant  is  distinctly 
different  from  the  general  Utah  society  and 
presents  some  problems.  For  example,  mi- 
grants retain  many  of  their  own  folk  medi- 
cine beliefs  leading  to  mistrust.  Ignorance 
and  misunderstanding  of  scientific  concepts 
of  health  and  disease.  These  ideas  hamper 
the  effective  use  of  prescription  medicines  as 
well  as  delay  the  recognition  of  some  disease 
symptoms.  Additionally,  there  is  among  the 
migrant  population  an  inadequate  tinder- 
standing  of  health  maintenance  activities 
such  as  pre-natal  care,  good  nutrition,  fam- 
ily planning,  immunizations  and  routine 
surveillance  for  disease. 
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Migrants  have  for  a  long  time  sufifered 
many  Injustices,  but  to  take  away  the  rights 
of  medical  services  is  the  biggest  Injustice 
this  nation  could  do.  Migrant  workers  suf- 
fer from  bad  living  conditions,  lack  of  edu- 
cation and  training,  poor  wages,  and  discrim- 
ination. There  is  also  a  reluctancy  on  the 
part  of  medical  providers  to  serve  migrants. 
This  nation  has  many  problems  of  Its  own, 
one  of  which  Is  the  migrant  farmworker. 

The  Migrant  Health  Act  has  been  a  limited 
program  but  it  has  provided  limited  medi- 
cal care  to  migrants  and  has  provided  the 
awareness  of  migrant  problems  to  the  local 
level  and  has  been  a  mechanism  to  bring 
about  changes  in  the  health  delivery  system 
to  better  serve  the  low-income  specifically 
Indlan/Chlcano  health  needs.  To  do  away 
with  the  program  would  leave  the  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers  without  health 
services  which  are  very  much  needed.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  Migrant  Health  Act's 
financing  be  expanded  rather  than  discon- 
tinued. This  last  year's  appropriations  are 
unrealistic  and  inadequate  In  terms  of  needs 
and  number  of  migrants. 

A  strong  voice  from  you  In  this  matter 
would  greatly  be  appreciated. 
Vaya  con  DIos, 

Gabe  Vega, 
Director,  Utah  Migrant  Health  Project. 

Plainview-Hale  County 

Health  Department, 
Plainview,  Tex.,  January  3, 1973. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  WiLt-iAns, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Although  funds 
have  been  extremely  limited.  Migrant  Health 
Projects  throughout  this  nation  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  health  and  well 
being  of  the  migrant  and  seasonal  agricul- 
tural farmworkers.  Until  a  more  efficient  sys- 
tem of  health  care  delivery  to  certain  target 
populations  is  developed,  this  present  means 
of  delivering  health  care  should  be  retained. 
We  urge  support  in  extending  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  until  such  time  that  our  nation 
can  more  effectively  meet  the  needs  of  the 
medically  indigent. 

Your  support  In  this  matter  Is  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Oexalo  W.  Wagner.  M.D.. 
Project  Director,  Plainview-Hale  County 
Jfiyrant  Health  Project. 


Columbus,  Ind., 

January  4,  1973. 
Dear  Sir:  We  deal  on  a  day  to  day  basis 
with  the  widespread,  multi-faceted  problems 
of  migrant  farmworkers.  The  lack  of  medical 
services  and  facilities  available  to  migrants 
Is  Indeed  a  crucial  problem.  If  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  Is  terminated  migrants  will  have 
no  means  to  receive  medical  services.  This 
cannot  be  allowed  to  happen.  Migrants  are 
forced  to  suffer  such  incredible  injustices  al- 
ready; please,  do  not  allow  the  termination 
of  medical  services  to  be  added  to  the  ever 
ending  list  of  Injustices. 

We  are  confident  that  If  one  investigates 
the  dire  need  for  medical  services  migrants 
have  he  will  wholeheartedly  support  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Migrant  Health  Act. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  suppcM^  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act  and  to  persuade  your  col- 
leagues, also,  to  siipport  this  bill.  It  Is  im- 
perative that  these  services  remain  an  ac- 
tive force  for  migrants. 
Sincerely, 

Benito  Lopez, 

Director. 
Donicio  Aleman, 

Coordinator. 

r«ANCISCO    CORTEZ, 

Outreach  worker. 
Larxt  Pkha, 

Outremch  worker. 
MnxoAM, 

Secretary. 


Palm   Beach   County 

Health   Department, 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  January  2, 1973. 
The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  To  Save  the  Migrant 
Health  Act,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  No  group  in  our  Nation  Is  more 
underprivileged  th&n  agricultural  migrants. 
Their  many  health  problems  result  from 
poverty,  poor  housing  and  sanitation.  Inade- 
quate education,  lack  of  resources  for  medi- 
cal care  and  migratory  living  patterns.  Lan- 
guage and  cultural  barriers,  lack  of  transpor- 
tation and  related  factors  interfere  with  ob- 
taining health  services. 

With  passage  of  the  Migrant  Health  Act. 
limited  funds  became  available  to  develop 
services  Epectflcally  designed  to  meet  health 
needs  of  agricultural  migrants  and  seasonal 
farm  workers.  Despite  the  fact  that  appro- 
priations have  permitted  services  to  be  ini- 
tiated in  only  a  portion  of  the  farming  areas, 
and  have  been  grossly  inadequate  In  com- 
parison with  the  needs,  a  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished,  with  a  potential  for  much 
more  if  support  can  be  continued  and  in- 
creased. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  other 
health  programs  will  not  meet  the  peculiar 
and  ^lecific  needs  of  these  most  necessary 
and  worthy  people.  Relatively  few  have  qual- 
ified for  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  General  serv- 
ices whicli  are  not  adapted  to  working  and 
living  patterns,  mobility,  language  and  cul- 
tural obstacles  will  not  be  effective. 

At  this  critical  time,  when  there  is  hope 
that  our  long  standing  commitment  can  be 
met  by  building  on  past  experience  and  by 
developing  new  approaches,  we  should  not 
withdraw  support,  but  instead  we  should 
Increase  It. 

We  need  the  Migrant  Health  Act.  Please 
give  your  strong  support  toward  its  continu- 
ation, with  Increased  funding. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  L.  Brumback,  M.D. 

Geisinger   Medical   Center, 

January  19,  1973. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  The  Geisinger 
Medical  Center  as  the  major  provider  of 
medical  care  to  migrant  workers  In  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  fully  supports 
an  extension  of  the  Migrant  Health  Act. 

Each  year  the  Geisinger  Medical  Center  In 
co-operation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Health  provides  medical  care  to  a 
migrant  population  In  excess  of  2,000.  This 
year  in  addition  to  providing  acute  care,  a 
portion  of  the  migrant  workers  were  volun- 
tarily enrolled  in  the  Geisinger  Health  Plan 
(an  operational  Health  Maintenance  Organi- 
zation) .  The  latter,  a  developmental  program 
Initiated  by  the  Institute  for  Medical  Edu- 
cation and  Research  emphasized  comprehen- 
^slve  medical  evaluation  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding acute  care  to  the  enrollees. 

Through  this  experience  the  Geisinger 
Medical  Center  recognizes  the  need  for  mi- 
grant health  care.  Health  care  for  this  under- 
served  population  Is  at  best  minimal  with 
very  little  provisions  for  follow  up  or  con- 
tinuing care.  The  problem  and  burden  of 
providing  health  care  to  this  unique  popula- 
tion is  too  great  a  responsibility  for  local 
agencies  and  therefore  reqtjires  support  at 
the  national  level. 

Failure  to  extend  support  of  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  will  retard  and  eliminate  the  con- 
cept of  health  care  In  the  minds  of  the  mi- 
grant population  as  well  as  denying  accessi- 
bility to  basic  medical  treatment. 
Sincerely, 
Ellsworth  r*,.  Brownellek.  M.D., 

Director  of  Program  Planning. 

January   18,   1973. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 


Dear  Senator:  The  passage  of  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  In  1962  and  the  extensions 
granted  this  service  to  migrant  farmworker 
families  was  one  of  the  rare  expressions  of 
concern  by  the  United  States  Congress  for 
over  one  million  persons  who  earn  their 
living  by  following  the  harvest  of  crops  in 
this  vast  country.  Presently,  and  In  years 
passed,  funds  appropriated  to  Migrant 
Health  have  provided  for  much  needed  healtli 
services  for  many  migrant  farmworkers  fami- 
lies. This  Includes  medical  services  that  may 
have  never  been  accessible  oUu-rwise. 

Without  these  funds  for  Migrant  Health, 
perhaps  the  '■discovery  "  of  the  abominable 
gaps  exist  ant  in  the  distribution  of  healUi 
services  for  Americans  would  have  been  de- 
layed for  years.  Tlie  federal  government, 
through  the  efforts  of  programs  such  as  this. 
has  led  the  efforts  to  bring  justice  to  the 
miserable  lives  of  thousands  of  persons  wh06e 
destiny  rides  precariously  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  crops. 

Tlie  federal  government  has  provided  mas- 
sive financial  relief  to  other  elements  oX  the 
agricultural  community  for  scores  of  years, 
but  ironically,  little  Interest  has  been  shown 
by  Congress  for  the  poor  and  near  poor  wage 
earner  or  the  farmworker  who  needs  help  the 
most. 

In  the  face  of  "wheat  scandals"  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  record  profits 
In  agribusiness,  while  thousands  of  farm- 
workers scratch  out  a  "living"  on  a  minimum 
wage,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Conpress 
would  even  consider  reducing  the  appropria- 
tion to  Migrant  Health. 

I  personally  urge  those  friends  of  the 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  such  as 
yourself,  to  fight  for  their  interests  in  Con- 
gress and  to  assure  adequate  appropriations 
for  the  vitally  needed  medical  services. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  Gomez, 
Max   D.    Smith. 

Migrant  anb  Rural  Poor  Clinic. 

Ruskin,  Fla..  January  22,   1973. 
Ad    Hoc    Committee    to    Save    the    Migrant 
Health   Act,   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  are  some  of  the  people  who 
have  benefited  from  health  services  in  the 
Hillsborough  County  Migrant  fc  Rural  Poor 
Health  Project.  These  federal  funds  for  this 
health  care  came  only  last  year,  after  several 
years  of  attempting  to  get  the  funds. 

We  feel  our  health  services  are  now  good, 
and  want  them  to  continue.  Good  health 
makes  us  more  capable  of  raising  and  har- 
vesting the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  you 
eat  daily.  Our  hicomes.  and  lack  of  facilities 
prevent  us  from  petting  private  doctor  care 

Please  do  all  you  can  to  keep  the  funding 
of  the  Migrant  Health  Services  coming 
Thank  you  for  helping  us  in  this  matter 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to: 

Honorable  Paul  G.  Rogers.  Senator  Edwr.rd 
M.  Kennedy.  Senator  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  III. 
Honorable  H.  O.  Staggers.  Mr.  Billy  Sandlin. 
Honorable  John  C  Culver.  Senator  Harold  E 
Hughe.^.  Senator  Jack  Miller.  Senator  H.Trri- 
son  A.  Williams.  Senator  Jacob  Jnvits.  Sen- 
ator Richard  S  Schwelker.  Honorable  James 
O'Hara,  Honorable  Sam  M  Gibbons,  Senator 
Edw  J  Gurney.  and  Senator  Lawtou  ChiU s 
Respectfully, 

Harry  Wallfh 
(And  16  others) 

Th:^  hotir  was  scarcely  nir.e  when  I  pulled 
into  the  labor  camp.  All  was  quiet.  The 
crowds  had  been  in  the  fields  some  three 
hours  on  hands  and  luiees  collecting  toma- 
toes and  or  cutting  cabbages.  AU  was  quiet 
except  for  a  weeping  nu>ther.  The  tearful 
distress  arose  from  the  good  woman's  Inability 
to  secure  aid  for  her  seven- year -tdd  daughter 
who  had  "something"  in  her  ear.  Since  the 
child  had  been  sent  to  school,  I  asked  the 
mother  what  she  thought  the  "something" 
was.  Without  hesitation  she  answered,  "A 
cockroach '.   From   previous   experiences   she 
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the  locp.l  physician   would   not  ad-nit 
o  his  office    (much  less  to  treatment) 
she  deposited  $15.00  on  his  desk.  This 
nt  she  did  not  have:  hence,  to  her.  the 
futility  of  the  situation.  I  reassured  the  lady 
tilling  her  my  status  as  a  professional 
readily    wo^ild    enable    me    to    obtain 
assistance.   How   naive,   how   wrong 
!  I  phoned  two  doctors  in  the  vicinity, 
ned  the  circumstances  and  asked  that 
examine  the  patient.  Both  flatly  refused. 
The  child  was  a  migrant.  Clothed  In 
stigma,  she  was  not  considered  a  part 
human  race:  therefore  not  entitled  to 
are  and  solicitude  normally  meted  out 
remainder  of  mankind. 
1962   the   Migrant  Health    Act  Initially 
Approved.  Since  that  time,  through  fam- 
alth  service  clinics,  it  has  successfully 
many  "cockroaches"  from  the  ears 
tjodles  of  numerous  seasonal  agricultural 
and  their  families.   Now.   I  under- 
Congre.ss  is  about  to  allow  this  Act. 
ny  rural  areas  the  sole  source  of  medi- 
istance  to  the  migrant,  to  expire.  Ac- 
g  to  HEW  approximately  three  million 
farmworkers  are  eligible  for  health 
under  this   Act.   Some   of   these   in- 
lals.    undoubtedly,    are    your    consti- 
s.   Are  you  willing  to  collaborate   in  a 
n  that  will  have  catastrophic  effects 
physically,  mentally  and  emotion- 
Or,  as  their  representative  in  Leglsla- 
who  not  only  sees  them  as  sup- 
of   food    for   your   table   but    also   as 
of   a   common   Father,   therefore   your 
rs  and  sisters — are  you  determined  to 
bat"  for  them  and  their  vital  needs? 
I  feel  you  will  respond  to  the  sec- 
juestion   with   a   vigorous,   sincere   YES 
do  your  best  to  save  the  Migrant  Health 
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sincerely  yours. 

Sister  Joseph  Be.^trice  Eyl, 
l^irector.    West   Orange   County   Migrant 
Health  Project.  Apopka.  Fla. 

Eastside  Health  Center. 
Greeley,  Colo.,  January  17,  1973. 
Senalor  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Old  ienate  Office  Building, 
Wasf^ngton.  D.C. 

R  Senator  Williams:  As  staff  physician 
[rlinic  set  up  with  funds  from  the  Mi- 
Health  Division  of  HEW,  I  am  writing 
jport  of  extension  of  the  Migrant  Health 


;rant  and  seasonal  farm  workers  are  at 
:ime   indispensable   to   the   agricultural 
of  this  country.  Their  living  stand- 
health  conditions  and  educational  op- 
are  far  beneath  those  of  the  aver- 
American  citizen  and  are  a  great  part  of 
eason   why    the   maternal   and    Infant 
rates  of  this  country  fall   so  far 
those  of  our  European  neighbors.  It  is 
^sponsiblllty  as  a  nation  to  help  these 
obtain    the    high    standards    seen 
t  most  of  the  United  States.  The 
Health  Act  is  doing  this  In  several 
First,   It   Is  helping  to  assure  people 
are  unable  to  pay  the  extremely  high 
of  medical  care  some  medical  assistance 
doing  this,  is  helping  the  country  as 
e  to  obtain  better  maternal  and  infant 
lity  rates.  Second,  it  Is  helping  chil- 
receive  an  education.  One  of  the  major 
the  migrant  children  are  uneducated 
they  are  too  sick  due  to  malnutri- 
chronic  ear  infections  causing  deafness, 
eyesight,  and  abscessed,  painful  teeth 
able  to  adequately  concentrate  In  school 
ceep  up  with  their  more  healthy,  well- 
r)shed,  middle  class  American  classmates, 
they  drop  out  of  school,  are  unedu- 
and  must  continue  In  the  poverty  cycle. 
medical  care  can  help  alleviate  these 
ics.  Third,  it  Is  helping  educate  fam- 
as  to  how  to  use  medical  care,  how  to 
and  prepare  nutritional   foods,  so 
help  prevent  the  above  devastating  dls- 
how  to  use  family  planning  services. 
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so  as  to  help  the  pop!i!p':icr  crisis,  for  many 
of  these  families  have  numerous  children 
only  because  they  are  unaware  of  current 
contraceptive  methods  or  fear  them  due  to 
lack  of  proper  explanation  In  general,  the 
services  being  provided  are  helping  to  make 
tiiese  ureducated.  poverty-ridden  people  bet- 
ter and  happier  American  citizens,  and  in 
turn,  able  to  give  the  same  aid  to  others 

A  major  complaint  throughout  the  coun- 
try concerns  the  huge  welfare  roles.  Were 
more  money  pxit  into  medical  programs,  such 
as  the  Migrant  Health  Act.  welfare  roles 
could  be  cut  in  large  nvimbers.  Many  farm 
workers,  such  as  are  served  in  the  clinic, 
are  able  to  maintain  themselves  on  their  in- 
comes given  medical  care  for  a  small  fee 
without  welfare  assistance.  If  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  is  cut.  the  reverse  will  be  the 
case,  for  many  of  the  patients  currently  re- 
ceiving care  in  the  clinic  will  need  welfare 
assistance  to  pay  the  medical  bills  that  will 
ensue. 

It  is  dangerous  for  the  security  of  the 
country  to  remove  a  program  such  as  the 
Migrant  Health  Act.  People  have  become  ac- 
customed to  obtaining  accessible  and  accept- 
able medical  care  at  a  price  they  can  afford. 
If  they  are  suddenly  denied  this  privilege, 
they  will  not  vmderstand  why.  This  is  the 
perfect  point  for  revolutionaries  to  dwell 
on  and  initiate  riots,  etc  .  as  have  occurred 
too  frequently  in  the  past  few  years. 

As  a  physician  intimately  Involved  with 
Migrant  Health  Act  funds,  I  urge  you  to 
please  consider  the  Invaluable  services  pro- 
vided with  these  funds,  not  only  to  the  citi- 
zens for  whom  they  are  providing  care,  but 
to  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and  I  virge 
you  to  please  reinstate  the  Migrant  Health 
Act. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Leslie  A.  Leppla.  M.D. 

PATIENTS  SEEN,  JUNE  THROUGH  NOVEMBER  1972 


Migrants, 

Migrants. 

Local. 
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Date 

new 

repeat 

new 

repeat 

Total 

June  1972..... 

275 

239 

59 

218 

791 

July  1972 

M4 

233 

58 

293 

727 

August  1972... 

156 

369 

85 

333 

943 

September 

1972 

81 

221 

91 

419 

SIR 

October  1972.. 

28 

142 

71 

391 

63? 

November 

1972 

U 

102 

73 

380 

569 

Total 

701 

1.305 

440 

2.033 

4.480 

Janttart  24.  1973. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Willi.^ms, 
Old  Senate  Office   Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  In  view  of  the 
crucial  medical  needs  of  the  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers,  I  urge  you  to  support 
the  extension  of  the  Migrant  Health  Act 
beyond  the  June,  1973  termination  point. 

As  an  elected  leader  in  this  "land  of 
plenty,"  you  must  realize  that  when  the 
people  directly  affected  by  the  termination 
of  this  act,  the  migrants  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers ask  the  magic  question,  ".  .  .  what 
can  I  do  for  myself,"  the  answer  is  a  rather 
distressing  one.  President  Nixon's  unfortu- 
nate juxtaposition  of  the  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy's  statement  does  not  excuse  you 
from  your  duty  to  all  the  people,  even  those 
who  cannot  help  themselves,  as  I  am  certain 
you  are  aware. 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  act  in  a  moral 
and  responsible  manner  in  this  regard,  as 
the  record  shows  you  have  in  the  past.  I 
shall  continue  to  pray  for  you  In  your  execu- 
tion of  the  awesome  responsibilities  of  your 
office. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sister  Anne  Devaney.  R.S.M., 
Assistant  for  Program  Development. 


Hebbronville,  Tex., 

January  8,  1973. 
Senator  H.\rrison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
the  Migrant  Health  Act  Is  about  to  be  dis- 
continued and  this  letter  Is  to  urge  you  to 
please  propose  an  extension  of  said  act. 

It  is  direly  needed  in  our  county  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  Is  composed  of  about  80 
per  cent  Mexican-American  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  are  mJgrant  workers. 

If  it  could  only  be  shown  to  Congress  and 
the  Senate  how  much  good  and  beneficial 
our  local  Migrant  Health  Clinics  has  been 
to  our  people.  I  am  sure  they  would  think 
twice  before  cutting  off  these  benefits.  Most 
of  the  migrants  by  the  time  they  return 
home  are  very  limited  In  their  finances,  and 
if  there  are  no  means  for  their  chlldrens' 
health  care  we  know  that  their  children  will 
be  neglected  In  this  respect. 

We   urge  and  plead  with  you  to  use  all 
your  influence  in  the  extension  of  this  Mi- 
grant Health  Act  which  has  been  so  merciful 
to  many  of  the  ethnic  minority  groups. 
Respectfully, 

H.  T.  Martinez. 

County  Judge. 

Hebbronville,  Tex., 

January  8, 1973. 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  To  Save  the  Migrant 
Health  Act,  Washington,  D.C. 
Sirs:  This  writing  Is  being  directed  to  the 
Honorable  Committee  To  Save  The  Migrant 
Health  Act  in  behalf  of  144  families  which 
included  714  persons  In  the  Jim  Hogg  County. 
Texas,  community. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Migrant  Health 
Project  to  Hebbronville  and  the  Jim  Hogg 
County  area,  many  of  our  people  were  In  dire 
need  of  medical  services  and  lacked  in  knowl- 
edge of  health  practices  and  sanitation.  Since 
June  19,  1967,  according  to  reports  compiled 
by  staff  members  of  the  clinic,  much  im- 
provement has  been  shown  in  health  condi- 
tions among  the  recipients. 

Because  of  the  favorable  results  that  are 
evident  since  the  program  began,  it  Is  felt 
that  a  continuation  of  the  services  is  essen- 
tial. Further,  it  is  felt  that  not  to  continue 
the  services  will  cause  a  setback  in  health 
conditions,  health  practices,  sanitation  and 
nutritional  practices  among  the  poor. 

It  is  hereby  recommended  to  the  Honorable 
Committee  by  the  undersigned  that  an 
affirmative  recommendation  for  the  continu- 
ation of  these  services  be  made  to  the  proper 
governmental  bodies. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  T.  Martinez, 

Chairman. 
HoRACio  Ramirez, 
Jitlieta  Reynaga, 

LlTDIVINA      ALMARAZ, 

Adelina   Gonzalez, 
Mart  A  Ramirez, 
Antonio  Giterrer, 
Joe  Barrera. 
E.  G.  Nava. 

Januart  12,  1973. 

Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Williams:  I  would  like  to  enlist 
your  help  in  obtaining  funds  for  Delmo  Mi- 
grant Health  Project,  Lllbourn,  Missouri.  It 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  there 
is  opposition  to  this  project  in  the  Congress. 

My  experience  with  this  agency  as  a  case- 
worker has  been  excellent.  Some  family  mem- 
bers are  In  need  of  medical  care  and  not  eli- 
gible for  public  assistance.  With  the  help 
of  Delmo  Health,  many  of  the  people  I  work 
with  have  received  dental  work,  physical 
therapy,  and  a  vascetomy  which  they  would 
not  have  received  otherwise.  Many  of  our  peo- 
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pie  are  farm  migrants  with  many  health 
needs  and  without  an  agency  such  as  Delmo 
Health  to  cooperate  with  us,  these  people 
would  not  have  their  needs  met  as  ade- 
quately. 

I  and  other  caseworkers  would  appreciate 
your  help  and  support  In  voting  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  tbe  Delmo  Migrant  Health 
Project. 

Sincerely  yonrs, 

Mrs.  IJlART  Cox, 
CMetcorfcer,    Stoddard    County    Welfare 
Office. 


Charleston  Cottntt 

Health  Department, 
Charleston,  B.C.,  January  9,  1973. 
Senator  Hajuison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Senator  Willjams:  The  Migrant 
Health  Act  requires  congressional  approval 
for  ertenslon  beyond  June  30,  1973.  This  leg- 
islature Is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the 
"nomad  segment"  of  otir  population. 

The  migrant  Is  willing  to  work  to  main- 
tain his  family  and  in  doing  so  Insures  the 
avallablUty  of  vegetables  and  food  products 
to  the  remainder  of  our  population.  It  Is  In 
the  interest  of  our  country  to  maintain  this 
population  In  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  health. 

The  Migrant  Health  Act  under  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, by  grants  to  health  organizations  along 
the  migratory  path  of  the  migrants,  does 
provide  needed  health  c&re.  The  commu- 
nities the  migrants  visit  while  following  the 
harvest  already  have  a  full  financial  health 
care  load  In  providing  such  service  to  their 
own  year-around  residents.  It  is,  therefore, 
neither  practicable  nor  financially  feasible 
to  take  on  an  added  responsibility  of  two  or 
three  thousand  migrants  for  a  period  of 
several  months  each  year.  Such  additional 
service  must  be  funded  from  outside  sources. 
The  Migrant  Health  Act  has  most  ably  been 
aWe  to  provide  this  added  care. 

I  strongly  urge  your  consideration  and 
support  for  the  continuation  of  the  Migrant 
Health  Act. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Cecil  P.  Jacobs,  MX).,  M.P.H., 

JDirecfor. 


Texas    Rfral    Legal    Aid,    Inc., 

Alice,  Tex.,  January  5,  1973. 
Re  Migrant  Health  Act. 
Ron.  Kika  de  la  Garza, 

Rayburn  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  de  la  Garza:  I  am 
writing  to  you  to  express  my  hope  that  you 
will  support  legislation  extending  the 
Migrant  Health  Act.  and  to  report  to  you 
the  observations  of  this  office  concerning 
the  usefulness  of  the  facilities  established 
pursuant  to  that  Act  here  in  Alice.  By  copy 
of  this  letter,  I  am  informing  other  interested 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  of  our 
interest  in  this  legislation. 

As  you  know,  health  care  has  been  a  criti- 
cal problem  for  many  jxior  families  of 
South  Texas.  The  situation  has  been  alle- 
viated somewhat  by  the  institution  of  the 
Medicaid  Program  through  the  Texas  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare.  However,  the 
vast  majority  of  this  assistance  goes  to 
mothers  and  their  dependent  children  In 
situations  where  the  family  unit  has  been 
broken  by  divorce,  separation  or  abandon- 
ment. This  office  has  represented  numerous 
claimant's  under  the  State  Welfare  and  the 
Social  Security  Programs  In  an  attempt  to 
establish  disability  claims  where  the  family 
remains  together  and  the  father  has  dis- 
abling Injuries.  These  efforts  have  not  al- 
ways been  successful,  and  the  fact  remains 
that  health  care  needs  of  families  who  stay 
together  are  often  not  met.  This  is  especially 


true   for  Migrant   families  since   they   tend 
to  work  together  as  a  family  unit. 

The  Migrant  Health  Clinic  operated  here 
In  Alice  has  made  some  steps  towards  alle- 
viating the  health  care  problems  of  such 
Migrant  families.  While  their  services  are 
woefully  inadequate,  I  am  sure  that  the 
situation  will  worsen  If  this  clinic  Is  forced 
to  shut  down.  The  people  at  the  clinic  tell 
me  that  they  will  have  no  choice  but  to  shut 
down  if  the  Migrant  Health  Act  Is  terminated 
this  June,  as  the  present  legislation  pro- 
vides for. 

Thanking  you  In   advance  for  your  sup- 
port of  this  important  legislation,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rob  Kern. 

Untversitt  op  Utah  Medical  Center. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  January  10,  1973. 
Senator  Habsison  A.  Wiluaks, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Senator  Williams:  I  am  writing  to 
express  my  support  for  the  legislation  to 
extend  the  Migrant  Health  Act.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  health  project  of  the  Utah 
Migrant  Coxmcil,  migrant  health  services  to 
migrants  and  seasonal  agricultural  farm 
workers  have  Just  begun  to  be  delivered  on 
anything  approaching  a  meaningful  level. 
These  people  represent  one  of  our  most 
pressing  dilemnuis  since  they  combine  medi- 
cal need,  indigency,  culttural  patterns  which 
may  be  alien  to  contemporary  health  prac- 
tices, and  a  high  degree  of  geographic  mobil- 
ity. To  date  our  efforts  to  help  them  have 
been  inadequate,  but  surely  the  answer  must 
He  to  providing  more  effective  assistance,  not 
In  cutting  It  off.  I  hope  you  will  support  leg- 
islation to  extend  the  Migrant  Health  Act. 
The  migrants  certainly  need  our  help. 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  L.  Kant.  M.D., 

Assistant  Professor. 

Stanislaus  Medical  Societt, 
Modesto,  Calif.,  January  10, 1973. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  recently  received  a  letter 
stating  that  the  Migrant  Health  Act  is  In 
serious  Jeopardy  with  a  possible  termination 
of  Medical  Services  to  the  seasonal  agricul- 
tural worker  and  his  family. 

We  feel  this  would  be  a  disaster  for  Stanis- 
laus County.  Stanislaus  County  is  located  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley — in  the  great  state 
of  California.  At  the  peak  of  the  harvest 
season  during  the  1971-72  year,  21.630  peo- 
ple were  engaged  in  seasonal  agricultural 
work.  This  Included  14,490  migrants. 

In  Stanislaus  County  we  have  three  health 
service  clinics  that  are  open  on  a  year-round 
basis  In  the  areas  of  Empire,  Patterson,  and 
Westley.  These  health  service  clinics  are 
staffed  by  a  full  time  Registered  Nurse  and 
a  billngiial  Health  Aide  in  each  office,  with 
the  exception  of  Westley  which  has  two 
Health  Aides.  Additional  summer  staff  is 
hired  on  a  part  time  basis  for  the  areas  of 
Ceres,  Hughson,  and  Riverbank.  During  the 
1971-72  season  a  total  of  15.856  client,s  were 
seen  and  either  treated  or  referred.  A  total 
of  2.769  were  referred  to  physician.'^.  Another 
2,635  were  referred  to  various  agencies  such 
as  Family  Planning,  Welfare.  Ptiblic  Health 
Clinics.  Mental  Health,  out-patient  hospital 
clinics,  etc.  This  means  that  approximately 
10.400  were  seen  and  given  minor  treatment 
by  the  nurse  acting  in  the  extended  nur.se 
role. 

Please  give  this  matter  your  mo.st  serious 

consideration.   We   will   appreciate   anything 

you  can  do  to  help  us  in  health  care  of  the 

seasonal  agricultural  worker  and  his  family. 

Sincerely, 

Ann  Adams, 
Nursing  Director.  Rural  Health  Care 
Program. 


Migrant  Family  Health  Service, 

Fremont,  Ohio,  January  12,  1973. 
Senator  Harrison  .K.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wasliington,  DC. 

DE.1R  Senator  Wili.ams:  We  strongly  urge 
the  continuation  of  the  Migrant  Health  Act. 
Bccau.se  cf  the  high  cost  of  medical  care, 
the  shortage  of  doctors  and  the  low  income 
of  these  people,  no  medical  care  will  be  avail- 
able for  them  if  the  services  are  terminated. 
The  children  will  suffer. 
Sincerely, 

Anna  Rose  McDrRMrrr  R  N., 

(And  8  others). 

New  York.  N  V  , 

January  29,  1973. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams, 
Old  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  "senator  Williams-  I  am  very  much 
disturbed  at  the  news  that  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  will  be  terminated  on  June  20, 
1973.  I  have  worked  with  the  Mitrant  Min- 
istry on  the  staff  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  for  eleven  years  and  have  watched 
the  Migrant  Health  Act  in  action  during  this 
period.  My  observation  has  led  me  to  believe 
that  there  Is  no  other  single  program  which 
has  been  as  effective  in  relieving  the  paui 
and  suffering  of  the  most  deprived  segment 
of  our  society,  the  migrant  and  sea.sonal  farm 
workers. 

I  am  aware  that  the  funds  appropriated 
have  been  inadequate  inasmuch  as  they  have 
made  it  possible  to  reach  only  about  10',  of 
the  farmworker  population,  but  do  you  lioii- 
esily  believe  that,  if  the  funds  are  assitjued 
to  the  states  through  revenue  sharing,  the 
record  would  t>e  any  better?  On  the  contrary. 
we  know  that  stale  governments  have  con- 
sistently failed  to  acknowledge  it.e  right  of 
migrant  farmworkers  to  claim  residency 
anywhere,  either  home  base  or  "user"  areas. 
What.  then,  is  to  be  the  fate  of  farm  work- 
ers if  Federal  funds  for  health  services  are 
to  be  cut  off'' 

It  seems  to  me  that  of  all  the  poor  people 
who  are  being  denied  assistance  il.rough  the 
cutting  off  of  social  legislation  by  our  pres- 
ent administration,  farm  workers  are  the 
most  vulnerable.  We  are  returning  to  the 
dark  apes  of  the  1920s! 

Your  support — and  initiation — of  farm 
worker  legislation  is  well  known  and  much 
appreciated  by  all  of  \is  who  work  in  the 
Migrant  Ministry  I'm  sure  that  a  request  for 
your  support  on  this  issue  is  unnecessary  but 
I  waut  you  to  know  that  we  are  depending 
on  you  to  do  all  in  your  power  iwhlcli  is 
considerable)  to  keep  the  Migrant  Health 
Act  alive. 

Thank     you.    on    behalf    of    farmworkers 
everywhere  and  the  Migrant  Ministry  for  all 
you  have  done  in  the  past  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  your  continued  support. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Mrs.  Jean  L.  Powers, 
Director  of  Migrant  Services. 

HousiNi'.  .Assistance  Council,  Inc.. 

Was'iington.  D  C  .  January  29,  1973. 
Hon   Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr  . 
Cliainriart,  Committee  on  Labor  and   Public 
Welfare,    U.S.   Senate.   Washington,   DC. 

Dkar  Senator  Wiliiam.s:  Our  organiza- 
tion assists  groups  across  the  country  at- 
tempting to  develop  housing  for  the  rural 
poor 

Needless  to  sav.  the  situation  Is  traplc 
enouph  with  the  total  freeze  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  on  all  profrrams  that 
contain  any  subsidy  and  the  virtually  total 
freeze  by  the  Department  of  Hotislnp  and 
Urban  Development  on  its  subsidized  pro- 
grams. Even  before  the  freezes,  Impound- 
ment of  a  portion  of  the  minuscule  appro- 
priation for  the  farm  labor  housing  program 
limited  its  coverafP 

Now,  on  top  of  everything.  It  has  come 
to  our  attention  that  a  move  is  under  foot 
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eliminate   the   Subcommittee  on   Mlgra- 

jabor  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 

Committee.  Such  action,  we  believe, 

present  times  of  distress  in  the  hous- 

drograms  for  rural   poor  persons  would 

uiifortunate     There    is    a    grave    danger 

itly  that  all  governmental  activities  on 

'  of  the  poor,  notably  the  rural  poor, 

be  screened  out.  It  would  seem  that 

before  was  there  as  much  need  as  there 

w    for    the    Senate    Subcommittee    on 

tory  Labor,  particularly  when  It  Is  com- 

I  of  such  respected  and  concerned  voices 

thfcse  of  Senators  Mondale  and  Stevenson, 

lotably.  yours. 

would  hope  that  you  would  not  allow 
liolce  for  the  poorest  of  the  rural  poor  to 
illed. 
Respectfullv  yours, 

Gordon  Cavanatjch. 

Executive  Director. 
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Lubbock,  Tex., 
January  26,  1973. 
1  or  Harrison  A.  Willlams, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
ngton,  D.C. 

Senator    Williams:     It     has    been 
to  my  attention  that  the  Migrant 
Act  Is  In  serious  Jeopardy:  that  un- 
united States  Congress  approves  an 
,  medical  services  to  migrants  and 
farmworkers  will  be  terminated  in 
of  1973. 

g  Involved  with  the  migrant  popula- 

It  Is  my  belief  that  this  is  a  very  ser- 

i<;tlon,  as  these  are  the  people  that  are 

left    out.    Medical    services,    as    you 

are  scarce  since  there  are  all  kinds  of 

requirements.    For    this    reason, 

are  great  numbers  of  medical  problems 

these  people. 

therefore,  asking  you  to  do  every- 

in  your  power  to  avoid  such  a  drastic 

ifnthlnkable  possibility. 

g  you  In  this  matter.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Maggie  Trejo. 

Site  Coo'ci:nato'. 


Ths  nking 


S.740 

it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and   House 

Representatiies  of  the   United  States  of 

erfpa  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 

the    Public    Health    Service    Act    Is 

(led  by  Inserting  after  "June  30,  1973," 

fcUowing:  "not  to  exceed  S60.000.00C  for 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1974,  $105,- 

for  the   fiscal   year  ending  June  30, 

5120,000.000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 

!0,  1976.  and  $135,000,000  for  the  fiscal 

ejidlng  June  30,  1977." 

2.  Section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
i  Act   is  further  amended  b;-  striking 
immediately  before  the  clause  deslgna- 
ahd  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
end  of  such  clause  the  following:  "and 
)remiums    for    a    prepaid    he:ilth    care 
iligible    for    Federal    assi,?t.T.nce    where 
:linics   or  special   projects   so   request, 
ijch   clinics,   special   projects,   and   pre- 
ealth    care    plans   shall    provide   out- 
ind  follow-up  services:". 
3    Section   310  of   the   Public   Health 
Act  Is  further  amended  bv  inserting 
immediately  after  the  section  designa- 
ajid  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
the  following  new  subsection: 
There  are  hereby  authorized   to   be 
I  riated   $10,000,000   for   the   fiscal    vear 
June  30.  1973,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
iding  June  30,  1974.  335,000.000  for  the 
fear  ending  June  30,  1975,  $40,000,000 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976.  and 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1  o  enable  the  Secretary  to  assist  in  the 
on  of  necessary  hospital  care  to  domes- 
agricultural  migratory  workers  and  their 


rs. 


Sec.  4.  Section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  new  subsection  (b)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(C)  In  making  grants  under  this  section 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those 
applicants  whose  policy-making  body  Is  com- 
posed of  a  majority  of  persons  who  are  con- 
sumers of  its  services,  where  competing  ap- 
plicants appear  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  to  be  equally  quali- 
fied." 

migrant  health 

Mr.  KEN>fEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
please  to  join  today  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  in  proposing  legislation  to  ex- 
tend the  Migrant  Health  Act  for  4  years 
and  to  expand  the  eftort  to  provide  ade- 
quate health  ca'  e  to  the  Nation's  migrant 
workers. 

Last  year,  I  was  pleased  to  Introduce 
a  similar  measure  which  was  approved 
unanimously  by  the  Senate.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  House  did  not  act  on  this  bill. 

Senator  Williams  was  the  original  au- 
thor of  this  program  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Migratory  Labor  Subcommittee 
and  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  him  again 
this  year  in  seeking  to  see  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  meets  its  responsibili- 
ties to  the  Nation's  migrant  workers. 

This  measure  steps  up  quite  signifi- 
cantly the  amount  of  resources  available 
by  providing  authorizations  of  $60  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1974.  $105  million  for 
1975,  $120  million  for  1976  and  $135  mil- 
lion for  1977.  That  will  actually  double 
the  authorization  for  next  year  over  this 
year,  but  it  is  a  needed  program,  and  the 
testimony  we  had  before  our  committee 
was  that  if  we  were  to  try  to  provide 
minimum  standards  for  health  care  for 
the  migrants,  it  would  cost  some  $600 
million;  so  $60  million  is  a  bare  mini- 
mum. 

This  measure  also  includes  a  separate 
authorization  to  help  defer  the  cost  of 
hospital  services  to  migrant  workers. 
That  is  an  extremely  important  provi- 
sion, because  we  have  seen  time  and  time 
again,  during  the  course  of  our  health 
hearings,  where  hospitals  today  are  oper- 
ating on  such  a  thin  line  between  bank- 
ruptcy and  survival  that  they  have  re- 
fused to  provide  migrants  with  health 
care,  because  they  cannot  afford  it.  This 
measure  would  provide  resources  for 
migrant  hospitalization.  It  would  author- 
ize $10  million  in  fi.scal  year  1973.  $25 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $35  million 
for  1975,  $40  million  for  1976  and  $45 
million  for  1977. 

Mr.  President,  for  too  long,  the  health 
needs  of  the  approximately  1  million 
migrant  agricultural  workers  in  the  Na- 
tion have  remained  unmet.  Low  eco- 
nomic and  educational  levels,  forced 
mobility,  and  the  lack  of  State  resident 
status,  as  well  as  cultural  and  language 
barriers  all  serve  to  deny  acce.ss  to  any 
hoaltii  care  service. 

Government  reports  and  private  stud- 
ies h?.ve  convincingly  documented  the 
poor  health  of  migrant  fiirmworkers. 
example,  the  infant  mortality  for 
grants  is  25  percent  higher  than 
national  average.  Mortality  rates 
tuberculosis   and   other    infectious 
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eases are  2' 2  times  higher  than  the  na- 
tional   rate.    Hospitalization    for    acci- 


dents is  50  percent  higher  than  the  na- 
tional rate.  The  average  life  expectancy 
for  the  migrant  is  under  60;  for  the  av- 
erage U.S.  citizen,  It  Is  over  70. 

Witnesses  before  the  joint  hearings 
held  by  the  Senate  Subcommittees  on 
Health  and  Migratory  Labor  last  year 
all  concurred  without  exception,  that 
there  continues  to  be  a  need  for  a  dis- 
tinct, identifiable  program  to  meet  the 
special  health  needs  of  the  migrant 
farmworker  and  his  family.  Although 
there  are  almost  900  counties  in  46  States 
which  have  substantial  numbers  of  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworkers,  at  the 
current  time,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  finances  proj- 
ects in  only  130  counties. 

Perhaps  no  single  group  in  our  Nation 
continues  to  be  as  exploited  and  un- 
served as  the  agricultural  migrant  work- 
er who  harvests  the  food  we  consume 
daily. 

The  three  major  amendments  pro- 
posed within  the  bill  are  a  small  effort 
to  improve  the  health  care  of  these  citi- 
zens. They  were  included  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

First,  the  bill  for  the  first  time  spe- 
cifically authorizes  sums  for  hospitaliza- 
tion. Although  the  act  has  authorized 
the  cost  of  hospitalization  since  1965. 
the  program  has  been  unable  to  stretch 
the  appropriations  to  cover  this  vital 
service.  The  witnesses  have  all  testified 
that  despite  medicare  and  medicaid,  less 
than  7  percent  of  the  migrant  and  sea- 
sonal farmworkers  and  their  families  re- 
ceive hospital  benefits. 

Second,  we  have  included  a  provision 
to  permit  projects  which  so  request,  to 
use  funds  for  the  payment  of  premiums 
for  health  services,  where  adequate  out- 
reach and  follow-up  services  are  pro- 
vided. 

This  provision  looks  ahead  to  the  day 
when  it  might  be  possible  to  enroll  more 
and  more  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers in  an  improved  health  care  de- 
livery system  which  serves  the  entire 
rural  population. 

Third,  the  act  also  provides  for  the 
Secretary  to  give  priority  to  funding  over 
those  projects  whose  policymaking  body 
is  composed  of  51  percent  or  more  from 
the  population  being  served. 

There  are  two  basic  elements  which 
justify   this   bill; 

First,  the  overwhelming  demonstra- 
tion by  consumer-based  projects  that 
they  in  fact  are  more  effective  in  provid- 
ing a  higher  quality  and  more  resiwnsive 
health  care  service  system;  and  second, 
the  commitment  Congress  and  all  Amer- 
icans have  for  local  community  control 
over  those  services  which  are  designed 
to  serve  the  people. 

I  intend  as  chairman  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee  to  see  that  this  measure 
is  speedily  presented  to  the  Senate  again 
for  approval.  For  I  believe  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Nation  for  this  program 
to  be  continued. 

And  I  have  received  more  than  50  let- 
ters from  individuals,  health  officials,  and 
university  medical  experts  urging  that 
this  program  be  extended.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  some  of  these  letters 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
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were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Juniiiiry  16.  1973. 
fenator  Edwaei:  M   Kfnnepy. 
Old  Senate  Offic  Building. 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

Dc.AR  Senator  KrNNfDv:  Tliis  letlor  is  to 
\irge  that  yoii  support  e:aension  of  the 
Migrant  Health  Act  beyond  June  of  1973. 
Ilils  act  provides  funds  for  family  health 
.-ervices  as  well  ns  for  .special  projects  to  im- 
prove heiilth  services  for  agricultural  mii-ra- 
lory  laborers  and  their  funiiiies.  I  cannot 
emphasize  enough  llie  pressing  need  lor 
health  services  specifically  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  migrant  workers  and  tlieir  families. 

This  important  p.-irt  of  oar  agricultural 
w.jrk  force  faces  \nn(juc  conditions  v.hich 
predispo.se  them  to  unique  her.lih  risks: 

Fiequent   e:<pcisure   to   noxious   pestici(ies: 

In  some  camps,  substandard  housing  and 
.sr.nitation  facilities; 

Serious  discontinuity  in  hcalih  services 
and   in  personal   health   records: 

Special  risks  in  traveling: 

Occupational  hazarij:s  inrinred  where  in- 
dustrial safety  standards  are  difficult  to  en- 
force: 

Continuous  e.\posiire  to  Lha!it:eable  weath- 
er conditions; 

Lack  of  day-care  facilities  for  cliildren: 

Lack  of  health  educutioii  in  their  native 
language: 

This  list  covers  but  a  few  of  the  tunisual 
risk  factors  for  health  of  migrants. 

Perhaps  most  serious  of  these  problems  is 
that  migratory  agriculttiral  laborers  have 
little  control  over  their  own  health  and 
.sanitation  circumstances.  Health  problems 
are  compounded  by  the  fact  that  It  is  dltlicult 
or  impossible  for  counties  and  states  to  pro- 
vide special  health  programs  for  migratory 
poptilations  at  the  cost  of  additional  tax 
btirdens  to  their  own  rural  residents.  The 
absense  of  an  area  with  legal  Jurisdiction 
and  the  lack  of  representation  for  migratory 
agrictiltural  laborers  reciuires  that  federal 
legislation,  in  partictilar  the  Migrant  Health 
Act.  provide  funds  for  special  health  pro- 
grams. Without  the  continuation  of  funds 
provided  by  this  act  it  will  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  distribute  fairly  the  cost  of  e\en 
minimal  health  care  for  these  citizens. 

In  summary.  I  urge  you  to  stipport  legi.sla- 
tion  to  refund  Public  Law  87-692.  the  Mi- 
grant Health  Act.  If  you  are  already  a  sup- 
porter of  this  act  I  encourage  your  efforts.  It 
Is  vital  that  medical  .services  for  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworkers  be  continued  and 
expanded. 

Sincerely. 

JotiN  H.  RrNNER,  M.D., 
Director.  Familij  Practice  Program. 

Wood  Coi'mty. 
Dkpartmfnt  of  Hfafth. 
Bowling  Green.  Ohio.  Janiuirtj  18.  1973. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
O/rf  Senate  Office  Building, 
\\'u,'<liington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  The  ptirpose  of  ib.is  letter  is 
to  react  to  the  news  that  the  Migrant  Health 
Act  Is  in  jeopardy.  We  of  this  Department 
re-sard  this  as  a  vital  program,  essential  not 
only  to  the  health  of  migrant  farm  workers. 
h'U  also  to  safeguard  the  health  of  Wood 
County  residents. 

We  recognize  that  providing  a  segregated 
prifinm  for  this  occupational  group  Is  not 
tlie  ideal  way  to  extend  medical  services  to 
them.  Until  a  more  general  service  is  avail- 
ao)e,  however,  such  a  nation.il  health  In- 
surance program,  it  wovild  be  a  seriotis  mis- 
tnl-.e  to  discontintie  this   program. 

In  Wood  County  mtich  work  and  dedica- 
tion has  gone  into  building  an  aggre.-.sive 
program  that  is  efl^ectively  serving  both  the 
curative  and  preventive  health  needs  of  mi- 


grant families — services  that  they  would  not 
otherwise  receive. 

The  physicians  of  Wood  C.ninty  are  gen- 
erous in  extending  their  .service:?  to  medi- 
cally indigent  persons,  but  we  have  a  short- 
age of  physicians,  to  the  extent  that  many 
of  them  are  ttnable  lo  accept  new  pailcnts. 
Ft;rtherinore,  the  c.vre  that  non-v.ellare  in- 
digent patients  get  is  usually  ■'crisis"  care. 
Seldom  does  such  a  patient  and  his  family 
receive  sustained  prcveiul\e  healih  main- 
tenance care. 

And  medical  indigency  is  not  the  only 
problem  faced  by  migrant  families.  There 
are  also  hviignai^e  barriers,  cultiiral  lag:-  and 
luck  of  knowledj,e  of  how  best  to  initiate 
entry  into  the  medical  cr.re  .system  of  a 
scritnge  comnmiilty. 

Another  diftic;ilt\  fiicrd  by  migrant  fam- 
ilies is  the  reqi'irement  of  our  Weifnre  De- 
piriment  that  eligibility  for  public  assist- 
ance be  determin-id  on  the  bpsis  of  current 
e;irnincs.  with  iio  provision  for  aver.iclng. 
Tor  migrants,  whose  incomes  are  subject  to 
wide  swings,  this  causes  a  hardship  bf cause 
private  medical  institutions  do  consider 
a\c-rage  income  when  evaluating  a  family's 
ability  to  pi  y  lur  services. 

FiiiaUy.  mere  can  be  no  assurance  that 
diseases  m  a  grunp  of  people  living  in  our 
coamy  WiU  be  confined  to  that  group.  For 
example,  last  .-,umintr  an  epidemic  of  dysen- 
tery broke  out  among  our  migrants.  Since 
we  were  working  clo.~ely  with  tl-.ese  people 
v\e  detected  tlie  disea.e  quickly  and  tf^oi; 
remedial  step-  to  prevent  its  spread.  With- 
out our  special  interest  in  this  high-risk 
group  the  epidemic  might  have  become 
more  extensive  and  involved  permanent  resi- 
dents of  ilie  con  my. 

In    view   of    these   considerations    we    urcre 
that   the  Migrant  HeaUh  Act  be  continued. 
Sincerely. 

GiENN  S.  U.sHiH.  M.D..  M.P.H. 

Commifsion   r 


CIINl^.^   bi    KALUbitTriAU 

Dt    CAWrtSINOS. 

Bruirlru.  Calif..  Jan  liar  i/  19.  /.'/".'! 
Senator  Eiiw.abd  M.  Kennedy. 
Old   Senate   Office   BuiUling. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  KirNiin:  The  purpose  of 
laui  letter  lo  :o  .sujiport  the  Migrant  Health 
Act. 

I  have  worked  in  the  above  named  rural 
clinic  for  migrant  farm  workers  for  nearly 
three  years  as  of  this  da*e. 

The  physicians  in  Brawley  serve  a  popu- 
lation of  about  30.000  people  in  the  northern 
half  of  Imperial  County.  Remaining  in  pri- 
vate practice  in  the  town  of  Brawley  are  funr 
full  time  GP's.  one  half  time  GP  (who  will 
soon  move  to  the  co.ast  of  California)  and  a 
half  time  general  surgecm.  .^t  the  CUnica. 
,ve  no\\-  have  four  full  lime  salaried  physi- 
cians, and  arc  confident  we  could  attract 
more  if  ovir  funding  allowed.  I  think  it  is 
rather  obvious  that  ce-sation  of  funding 
would  be  a  tremendrnis  problem  for  this  com- 
munity, iii.sofar  as  medical  care  availability 
I.-;  concerned  (if  one  as^r.mei>  tliat  these  four 
physicians  will  leave  this  area  since  none  of 
the  four  of  us  are  interes'cd  in  private  prac- 
tice at  this  time) , 

From  what  I  read,  ii  ..eems  that  most  gov- 
ernment sources  also  believe  that  some  gov. 
ernment  intervention  is  nece.ssary.  if  the 
problem  of  inetjuitable  distribtition  of  physi- 
cians in  rural  vs.  urban  areas  is  to  be  ap- 
proached. Comuulsory  service  in  rural  areas 
is  obviously  one  vuiy  to  approach  it.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  another  way.  perhaps  even 
more  important,  is  to  contiiuie  to  build  and 
support  health  cen'ers  such  fts  the  Clinica 
de  Sahibiidad  in  Brawley.  W'e  have  an  ex- 
cellent team,  performing  in  nutsfandlng 
fashion,  and  oiher  small  connniinities  should 
benefit  from  similar  programs. 


Pjta  e  do  your  best   to  keep   the  Migr.nnt 
Healtli  Acr  active. 
Yours  truly. 

Robert  F.  Thompson,  M.D.. 
TUr  Ad  Hoc  Connuittec  to  Save  the  Migni'ir 
llralrli  Ai  I 

UMvriRsirv   or   LiAti  Meoicai.  Cfnter. 

.•^alt  LiiI.e  C/.v,   Utah.  January   10.  197  \ 
Senaieir  Eqwaro  M.  Kennldy. 
Oh'  Srtiule  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

VfnH  .SKNAIOK  Kf.vnedy:  I  aui  Willi  ig  '.J 
express  my  support  for  live  legislation  'n 
extend  the  Migrnai  Health  Act.  Under  the 
leadership  ol  lir.e  heullh  project  of  the  Uiali 
Mgraiit  Co.incll.  migrant  health  serv.tes 
to  nii^iiiu.s  and  seaisonal  agrictiltural  l:ii:.\ 
workers  have  jiisl  begun  to  be  delivered  on 
anything  approaching  a  meaningful  level. 
These  people  repre.'sent  one  of  our  most  pre>.s- 
liiK  dilemm.is  since  tiiey  combine  medic-«l 
need,  mdigeney.  cultural  patterns  which  mav 
be  ?lien  to  contemporary  health  practices, 
and  a  high  degree  of  geogr.iphic  mobility.  To 
date  our  cflorts  to  help  them  have  beea 
li. adequate,  but  surely  the  answer  mu-si  lii* 
in  providing  more  eiSective  assistance,  not 
in  cutting  it  otf.  I  hope  you  will  suppor: 
Ipfjislalioii  to  extend  the  Migrant  Health  A.  t 
Tiie  niigrnnis  certainly  need  our  help 

ri:iu)k  you, 
Sii!cer»>U', 

RoBiRT  L.Kane.  M  D.. 

Asiistant  Pro/r.vor 

f^.vN  I'A!  ri"-iii  Migrant. 

Health  Cln  ier. 

Mothix.  Ti-.r 
S!  Naior  Kt  ward  M.  KENIfEDy. 
4.U  Old  Si'nnie  Oifice  Building. 
Wnshingrnn,  DC. 

The  existance  of  the  Migrant  HeaUh  Proj- 
ect has  proved  itself  very  beneficial  to  the 
Migrant  population  of  San  Patricio  County 
As  past  experience  indicates,  the  migrimts 
health  care  has  been  very  rewarding  Bv 
the  availability  of  the  San  Patricio  Mipra:.: 
Health  Project,  the  migrants  have  received 
medical  care  that  they  would  not  normally 
receive  elsewhere  These  migrants  are  m- 
eliuible  for  either  State  or  county  assistance 
therefore,  if  the  San  Patricio  Migrant 
Health  Project  was  non  existance.  their 
health    would   be    seriously    Jeopardized. 

State  statistics  show  that  in  t:  e  countv  os 
San  Patricio,  there  are  47.1  percent  of  the 
people  whose  income  is  less  than  $6,000:  an 
adrti'ional  25.4  percent  whose  income  1? 
S6.000  $9  000.  therefore,  there  Is  a  72.5  per- 
cent f>f  the  county  that  mav  be  classified  r- 
Indigent.  Persons  fiS  and  over  constitute  18 
percent   of  the  total  population  of  47.228. 

The  mit  rams  have  prov  ided  to  them  health 
care,  vvlii'-h  if  terminated  would  have  none 
at  all.  Toe  majority  are  unemployed  and 
tlierefore  unable  to  pay  for  their  hea'li 
care  and  would  not  receive  any  If  It  were 
left  up  to  them.  Since  the  project  was  sinn- 
ed to  now  in  1973.  the  migrants  now  h?ve 
fewer  severe  illnesses  and  general   lllnes-e^ 

Slowly  but  .surely,  the  younger  general k.u 
are  being  brought  up  different  Slowly  but 
sorely,  the  migrants  are  comprehending  tVai 
by  having  health  care,  they  are  .sick  less 
than  they  were  before  the  establishment  ol 
the  project.  "There  seem.-,  to  be  fewer  iH- 
nes.se.s  now,  stated  a  migrant,  and  I  feel  lilre 
when  I  am  -ick  there  is  a  place  ;o  go  and  not 
worry  about  payment." 

The  migrants  do  realise  the  nece.^slty  and 
ei'ectiveiiess  of  the  project.  The  following 
services  are  available  at  the  project:  Gen- 
eral medical  care:  Laboratory;  Emergency 
room.  EKG:  Ultru.sonic:  Diathermy:  IPPB; 
X-ray  including  upper  and  lower  GI  Series. 
Gall  Bladder.  IVP.  IVC  aiid  routine  X-rays. 
Snicerel;.'. 

Wii  1  HM  F  Krebetht,  D  O. 
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County  of  Jim  Hocc. 
Hcbbroniilte,  Tex.,  January  s.  l:i7T 
lator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
!  Senate  Office  Building, 
ihington.  DC. 
Dear   Sir:    It   has   come   to   our  attention 
t   the  Migrant  Health  Act  is  about  to  be 
-oatinued  and  this  letter  is  to  urge  you 
please  propose  an  extension  of  said  act. 
1 1   is  direiy  needed  in  our  county  due  to 
fact  that  it  is  composed  of  about  80  per 
t  Mexican-American  and  a  great  number 
hem  are  migrant  workers, 
it  could  only  be  shown  to  Congress  and 
Senate   iiow   nnich   good   and    beneficial 
local    ItiKrant    Health   Clinics   has   been 
3ur  people.  I  am  sure  they  would   think 
re  before  cutting  oif  these  benefits.  Most 
he  migrants  by  the  time  they  return  home 
very   limited    in    their    finances,    and    it 
*e  are  no  meaius  for  their  childrens'  health 
rp  we  know  that  their  children  will  be  neg- 

ed  in  this  respect. 
■^^e  urge  and  plead  with  vou  to  u.-e  all  your 
IniUience   in   the   e.xtension   of   this   Migrant 
Hei  1th   Act   which   has   been   so  merciful   to 
nia  ly  of  the  ethnic  minority  groups. 
Respectfully. 

H.  T.  M.\RTiNF7.  Conntii  Judge. 
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He.\lth  Protect  No  97. 
Hfbbront  ille.  Tex  .  January  8.  1971. 
^Rs:  This  writing  is  being  directed  to  the 
Honorable  Committee  To  Save  The  Migrant 
Heflth  Act  in  behalf  of  144  families  which 
Inc  ude  714  persons  in  th.e  Jim  Hogg  County. 
Te>as,  commimity. 

ijefore  the  advent  of  the  Migrant  Health 
ect  to  Hebbronville  and  the  Jim  Hogg 
nty  area,  many  of  our  people  were  in  dire 
of  medical  services  and  lacked  in  kno«l- 
of  health  practices  and  sanitation.  Since 
19.  1967.  according  to  reports  com- 
by  staff  members  of  the  clinic,  much 
marovement  has  been  shown  m  health  con- 
lans  among  the  recipients. 
B  ;cause  of  the  favorable  results  that  are 
evic  ent  since  the  program  began,  it  is  felt 
tha;  a  contmuatlon  of  the  services  is  essen- 
tial Further,  it  is  felt  that  not  to  continue 
the  services  will  cause  a  setback  in  health 
conlitions.  health  practices,  sanitation  and 
nut  ritlonal  practices  among  the  poor. 

II  Is  hereby  recommended  to  the  Honor- 
abl(  Committee  by  the  undersigned  that  an 
affirmative  recommendation  for  the  con- 
tint  ation  of  these  services  be  made  to  the 
prober  governmental  bodies. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Marta  Ramirez.  Antonio  Guerrero.  Joe 
Barrera.  E.  C.  Nava.  H.  T.  Martinez. 
Chairman.  Horacio  Ramirez.  Julieta 
Reynaga.  Ludivina  Almaraz,  Adelina 
Gonzalez. 

Palm  Be.ich  County 

Health  Department, 

January  2.  19TT 
itor  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
ington,  D.C. 
DkAR  Senator  Kennedy:   No  group  in  our 
on  is  more  iinderpriviUged  than  agricul- 
migrants.  Their  many  health  problems 
t  from  poverty,  poor  housing  and  sanl- 
n.    hiadequate    education,    lack    of    re- 
ijces  for  medical  care  and  migratory  Uv- 
patterns.    Language    and    cultural    bar- 
.  lack  of  transportation  and  related  fac- 
interfere    with    obtaining   health    serv- 


th  pa.=;5age  of  the   Migrant  Health   Act. 
ed   funds   became   available   to  develop 
ces  specifically  designed  to  meet  health 
s  of  agricultural  migrants  and  seasonal 
workers.  Despite  the  fact  that  appro- 
ions  have  permitted  services  to  be  in- 
?d  In  only  a  portion  of  the  farming  areas. 
have  been  grossly  Inadequate  In  com- 
riion  with  the  needs,  a  great  deal  has  been 
nfnpllshed    with    a    potential    for    much 


more   If  support   can  be  continued  and  In- 
crea:-.ed. 

E.xperience  has  demonstrated  that  other 
health  programs  will  not  meet  the  peculiar 
and  specific  needs  of  these  most  necessary 
and  worthy  people.  Relatively  few  have  qual- 
ified for  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  General 
services  which  are  not  adapted  to  working 
and  living  patterns,  mobility,  language  and 
cultural  obstacles  will  not  be  effective. 

At  this  critical  time,  when  there  is  hope 
that  o\ir  long  standing  commitment  can  be 
met  by  building  on  past  experience  and  by 
developme  new  approaches.  We  should  not 
withdraw  itipport.  but  in-tead  we  sliould  in- 
cresise  it 

We  need    the   Migrant   Health   .^ct     Please 
give  y  lur  strong  support   toward  its  contin- 
Uririt,!!.  with  increased  funding. 
Siti'-erely  yours. 

C.  L.  Brumback.  M  D 

I  Tex.\s  State 

DFP^RTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 

A.t.^tin.   Texan,  January  8.  J97.7. 
Sen.Ui  r  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Old  St-nntr  Office  Building. 
\Va.'<lnngton.  D  C. 

Df\r  Senvtor  Kennedy:  There  is  con- 
siderable concern  that  the  Migrant  Health 
Act.  which  provides  medical  services  to 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmwcrkers.  will  be 
terniiMared  in  June  of  1973. 

I  i'.m  asking  your  support  for  tlie  continua- 
tion of  the  Migr.Tnt  He:.!rh  Act  for  the  fol- 
low, ing  reasons: 

111  Tlie  recipients  of  t!iis  progrnm  lia-.e 
Utile  or  no  medical  care  provided  for  them 
Most  of  them  do  not  qu'ilify  for  welfare  or 
other  nieaiis  for  emergency  medical  care. 

I'Ji  Economic  Impact  on  Agriculture  — 
Farmers  have  increa  ing  problems  of  obtain- 
ing adequ.tte  labor.  Migrant  Health  Care 
Projects  have  shown  that  migrants  con- 
sistently return  to  the  area  where  they  can 
get  medical  attention,  thus  pro\iding  a  "relia- 
ble labor  force  for  the  farmer. 

i3i  Economic  Impact  on  Existing  Medical 
C;:re  Deli\ery  Syistems— Hospitals  c:innot  ab- 
sorb additional  indigent  cases.  Patients 
(migrants  and  seasonal  farmworkers)  are 
usually  seen  in  the  clinic  setting.  Lack  of 
funding  will  cause  an  increased  indigent 
patient  load  on  the  physicians  and  citv  or 
county  emergency  medical  funds.  In  brief, 
migrants  and  seasonal  farmworkers  will  not 
receive  medical  care. 

Tliank   you   for   your  active   participation 
and  support  of  the  Migrant  Health  Act. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bn.L  F.  Mittag. 
Texas  Migrant  Health  Programs. 

Geisinger  Medical  Center, 
DanviUc.  Pa.,  January  19.  197.1. 
Senator  Eoward  M   Kennedy, 
Old  Senate  Office  Buildinr;. 
M'a^liington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Tlie  Geisinger 
Medical  Center  as  the  major  provider  of 
medical  care  to  migrant  workers  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  fully  sup- 
ports an  extension  of  the  Migrant  Health  Act, 

Each  year  the  Geisinger  Medical  Center  in 
co-operation  with  the  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
ment of  Health  provides  medical  care  to  a 
migrant  population  In  excess  of  2000,  Tliis 
year  in  addition  to  providing  acute  care,  a 
portion  of  the  migrant  workers  were  volun- 
tarily enrolled  In  the  Geisinger  Health  Plan 
lati  operational  Health  Maintenance  Orga- 
nisation!. The  latter,  a  developmental  pro- 
gram initiated  by  the  Institute  for  Medical 
Education  and  Research  emphasized  compre- 
hensive medical  evaluation  in  addition  to 
providing   acute   care   to  the  enrollees 

Through  this  experience  the  Geisinger 
Medical  Center  recognizes  the  need  for  mi- 
grant health  care.  Health  care  for  this  un- 
derserved  population  is  at  best  minimal  with 
very   little  provisions  for  follow  up  or  con- 


tinuing care.  The  problem  and  burden  of 
providing  health  care  to  this  unique  popu- 
lation is  too  great  a  responsibility  for  local 
agencies  and  therefore  requires  support  at 
the  national  level. 

Failure  to  extend  support  of  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  will  retard  and  eliminate  the 
concept  of  health  care  in  the  minds  of  the 
migrant  population  as  well  as  denying  ac- 
cessibility to  basic  medical  treatment. 
Sincerely, 
Ellsworth  R.  Browneller,  M.D.. 

Director  oj  Program  Planning 


\V,\i-3ii.\RA    County-   Migrant 

Health  Pro.iect 
Wuutoma,  Wis.,  January  11.  1973. 
Sei.at'jr  E.  M.  Kennedy-. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
H'os/;  ington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  Waushara 
Coiuity  Migrant  Health  Project  presently  h.^s 
two  clinic  sites,  one  at  Wautoma.  Wisconsin 
and  one  at  Endeavor,  Wisconsin.  Each  year 
a  substantial  number  of  migrant  farm  work- 
ers come  to  our  area  to  work  in  the  fields  and 
processing  plants,  Wautoma  also  has  a  large 
uiflu;'L  of  tourists.  The  population  of  the  area 
more  than  doubles  in  the  summer.  Without 
the  Migrant  Health  Clinics,  the  providers  in 
the  area  would  be  hard  pressed  to  serve 
everyone  needing  medical  care. 

The  Migrant  Health  Project  is  severelr 
needed  for  more  than  the  above  stated  rea- 
son. The  average  migrant  family  size  is  six; 
the  aver.xge  family  annual  income  Is  un- 
der *2, 100.00.  Tlie  amount  of  Migrant  Health 
Act  funds  expended  in  fiscal  year  1972  was 
expected  to  average  5.10  per  person.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  average  324.100  for  health  needs  per 
person,  Tlie  private  consumer  is  estimated  to 
spend  204,00  for  his  health  costs.  So  it  is  little 
wonrlcr  that  the  Infant  mortality  rate  for 
inl^:raiits  is  2U  timei  the  national  average 
Mortality  rales  for  tuJSerculosis  and  other  in- 
fectious diseases  are  21^  times  higher  than 
the  rational  rate  as  well.  The  average  life 
expectancy  for  the  migrant  is  under  60  years 
of  age:  for  the  average  U.S.  citizen  is  over  70 
years  of  age.  The  migrant  infant  death  rate 
is  over  G;?  deaths  per  1.000  live  births.  The 
statistics  for  todays  migrants  are  comparable 
to  the  national  average  in  the  year  1930.  A 
recent  study  found  that  under  age  3,  some 
59  per  cent  have  never  had  immtuiizatious 
Tiiese  statistics  provide  grim  evidence  that 
the  Migrant  Health  Act  not  only  should  be 
extended  but  that  its  funds  should  be  in- 
creased. 

In  an  affluent  America,  let  us  not  allow 
children  to  suffer  crippling  diseases  because 
of  lack  of  immunizations.  Unlike  other  less 
transient  members  and  aspirants  of  the 
"American  Dream''  the  migrant  does  not  have 
the  necessity  of  employer  matched  health 
insurance.  His  ability  to  receive  help  is  often 
stifled  by  not  meeting  residence  requirement,-;, 
yet  he  picks  the  nation's  crops. 

This  letter  constitutes  a  fervent  appeal,  a 
strong  request  that  the  Migrant  Health  Act 
be  exter.ded  with  increased  funds. 
Sincerely. 

James  Niemeier. 

Project  Director 
Jose  Castro. 
Project  Board  Chairma'n 


January  18.  197.1 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.sJiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Tlie  passage  of  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  In  1962  and  the  extensions 
granted  this  service  to  migrant  farmworker 
families  was  one  of  the  rare  expressions  of 
concern  by  the  United  States  Congress  for 
over  one  million  persons  who  earn  their 
living  by  following  the  harvest  of  crops  in 
this  vast  country.  Presently,  and  in  years 
passed,  funds  appropriated  for  Migrant 
Health     have     provided     for    much     needed 
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health  services  for  many  migrant  farmworker 
families.  This  includes  medical  services  that 
may  have  never  been  accessible  otherwise. 

Without  these  funds  for  Migrant  Health, 
perhaps  the  "discovery"  of  the  abominable 
gaps  existant  In  the  distribution  of  health 
services  for  Americans  would  have  been  de- 
layed for  years.  The  federal  government, 
through  the  efforts  of  programs  such  as  this, 
has  led  the  efforts  to  bring  Justice  to  the 
miserable  lives  of  thousands  of  persons  whose 
destiny  rides  precariously  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  crops. 

The  federal  government  has  provided  mas- 
sive financial  relief  to  other  elements  of  the 
agricultural  community  for  scores  of  years, 
but  ironically,  little  interest  has  been  shown 
by  Congress  for  the  poor  and  near  poor  wage 
earner  or  the  farmworker  who  needs  help 
the  most. 

In  the  face  of  "wheat  scandals"  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  record  profits 
in  agribusiness,  while  thousands  of  farm- 
workers scratch  out  a  "living"  on  minimum 
wage,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Congress 
would  even  consider  reducing  the  appropria- 
tion to  Migrant  Health. 

I  personally  urge  those  friends  of  the 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker,  such  as 
yourself,  to  fight  for  theh-  Interests  in  Con- 
gress and  to  assure  adequate  appropriations 
for  the  vitally  needed  medical  services. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Gomez, 
Max  D.  Smith. 

Ottawa    County    Migrant    Family 
Health  Service  Clinic. 
Oak  Harbor,  Ohio,  January  11,  1973. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Old  senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  It  is  with  great 
concern  that  I  write  in  regard  to  the  futtire 
of  the  Migrant  Health  Act.  From  various 
Information  sources,  it  seems  that  the  Act  Is 
In  Jeopardy,  and  that  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  services  it  provides  might  be  termi- 
nated. 

As  the  project  director  of  the  Ottawa  Coun- 
ty (Ohio)  Migrant  Health  Clinic.  I  appeal 
to  your  sense  of  social  Justice  and  concern 
to  extend  the  Migrant  Health  Act.  The  serv- 
ices It  offers  are  absoltitely  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  basic  needs  of  the  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworker.  Perhaps  of  any  group 
of  people,  the  migrant,  who  comes  into  an 
area  as  a  stranger,  handicapped  by  language 
difficulties,  without  direction  and  aid,  would 
experience  serious  problems,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  his  medical  needs,  if  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  wovild  be  discontinued. 

As  a  concerned  citizen,  I  urge  you  to  use 
your  influence  to  assure  contlnuaJace  of  the 
Migrant  Health  Act.  Our  farmers  who  depend 
on  migrant  work  for  harvesting  would  en- 
counter more  serious  setbacks  in  their  farm 
program.  Their  farm  operation  would  be  in 
jeopardy.  Of  course,  the  migrant  himself 
would  suffer  the  most  harm  if  his  crucial 
medical  needs  were  ignored. 

May  we  rely  on  you  to  help  insure  con- 
tinued medical  care  for  the  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworker,  by  voting  to  extend 
the  Migrant  Health  Act. 

Thanking  you  for  your  Interest, 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Jaros. 

Project  Director. 

Migrant  Health  Project, 
Kingston,  N.Y.,  January  12.  1973. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sk:  As  a  member  of  a  Migrant  Health 
Project,  I  am  advocating  the  necessity  to  ex- 
lend  the  Migrant  Health  Act. 

The  general  health  of  migrants  and  sea- 
sonal farmworkers  is  crucial.  Migrant  Health 
Projects  which  are  dependent  upon  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Migrant  Health  Act  work 


toward  Improving  the  health  of  migrant 
workers.  Programs  such  as  otirs  try  to  de- 
liver health  measures  to  these  people,  who 
otherwise  would  have  no  health  care  what- 
soever. 

The  right  to  health  care  should  be  given 
to  all.  Migrants  are  medically  Indigent  for 
the  most  part.  Migrant  Health  Programs  are 
dedicated  to  improve  this  situation.  Without 
the  Migrant  Health  Act,  migrant  workers  will 
find  themselves  in  a  more  serious  situation. 

Should  they  be  denied  health  care?  If  the 
Migrant  Health  Act  is  abolished,  they  will  be 
denied  the  right  to  have  health  and  health 
services. 

I  am  making  this  plea  to  you.   Please  do 
whatever  you  are  capable  of  doing  in  regard 
to  revitalizing  the  Migrant  Health  Act.  Thank 
you  for  your  time  and  consideration. 
Respectfully  yours, 

George  Altimonda, 

Program  Planner. 

San  Marcos-Hays  County 

Migrant  Project, 
San  Marcos,  Tex.,  January  19,  1973. 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Sib:  I  am  writing  you  to  ask  that  you 
put  forth  every  effort  to  see  that  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  under  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  be  extended  after  its 
termination  date  in  June  1973. 

I  suggest  this  because  I  believe  the  health 
needs  of  over  one  million  migrant  farm- 
workers have  been  neglected  for  too  long. 

In  light  of  the  plight  of  the  migrant  work- 
er. I  feel  that  failure  to  extend  this  act  would 
be  a  sad  step  Indeed.  The  man  and  his  family 
who  follow  the  crops  rarely  receive  adequate 
health  care;  his  work  usually  takes  him  to 
isolated  areas  that  do  not  have  adequate  fa- 
cilities or  programs,  or  to  areas  where  he  is 
unaware  of  the  facilities.  The  migrant's 
working  and  living  conditions  make  him 
highly  vulnerable  to  a  wide  range  of  diseases. 

If  provisions  are  not  made  for  extending 
the  Migrant  Health  Act,  this  will  seriously 
reduce  the  amount  of  health  services  avail- 
able to  those  who  sevei-ely  need  more  help — 
not  less  help. 

Sincerely. 

jAMts  S,  Burwell, 

Administrator. 

RoMNEY  Orchards,  Inc., 
Romncy,  W,  Va..  January  10,  1973 
Sen,  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  We  understand  that  medical  services 
to  migrant  and  seasonal  farm  workers  under 
the  Migrant  Health  Act  will  be  terminated 
in  June.  1973. 

Since  there  is  no  form  of  hospitalization  In- 
surance available  to  many  of  these  people, 
this  has  been  the  only  form  of  payment  for 
medical  services  these  people  could  rely  upon, 
and  we  feel  they  should  have  the  right  of  the 
same  feeling  of  security  during  illness  that 
other  people  have. 

Therefore  we  urgently  reque.st  that  you  do 
whatever  you  can  to  see  that  this  Act  is  ex- 
tended, or  to  provide  some  form  of  medical 
insurance  for  these  people. 
Very  sincerely. 

E    W    Miller. 

President 

South  Tracy 
l.-.ikrovement  association. 
Tracy,  Calif.,  January  18,  1973. 
Senator  Edward  M,  Kennedy, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.^hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Rural  poverty  would  be  tragi- 
cally deepened  by  the  termination  of  the 
Migrant  Health  Act. 


We  urge  you  to  support  legislation  to  con- 
tintie   this  program  of  medical  services  lor 
agrictiltural  workers. 
Sincerely. 

William  J    Kiliian, 

Director. 

Farm  Workers 
Family  Health  Center, 

Toppcnish,  Wash.,  January  15,  1973 
Ao   Hoc   Committee   To   Save   the   Migra.nt 

Hfai  th  Act. 
Waslnngton.  DC. 

Dear  Sirs:  It  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention and  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  may  not  approve  legislation  ex- 
tending the  Migrant  Health  Act  as 
amended  providing  health  .services  to  miL-rani 
and  seasonal  farm  workers  during  their  mi- 
gration from  their  home-of-record. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Migrant  Health 
Art  in  1964.  we  have  seen  many  changes  In 
the  traditional  administration  of  these  funds 
by  local  health  districts  To  clarify  this  state- 
ment. I  can  onU  address  mv.self  to  the  caie 
that  was  given  the  migrant  within  this  par- 
ticular state;  however,  the.=e  views  have  been 
expressed  to  me  as  problem  areas  in  other 
states  a.s  well.  The  history  of  having  migr.tnt 
health  funds  administered  by  local  health 
districts  and  or  professional  societies  has  not 
proven  an  effective  means  of  reaching  the 
disenfranchised  group  of  people  which  it  ua,s 
intended.  This  administrative  structure  did 
not  provide  any  continuity  of  care  as  peojiie 
moved  from  one  area  to  another  during  the 
growing  season  and,  most  important,  did  not 
provide  any  type  of  effective,  preventive 
health  programs  that  were  directed  to-vrird 
the  tart;ot  population  In  order  to  introduce 
them  into  the  mainstream  of  medicine  This 
was  probably  due  to  lark  of  long-range  plan- 
ning, lack  of  setting  priorities  by  local  health 
districts  and.  mainly,  the  attitude  of  public 
servants  to  the  farm  working  community 

This  administrative  weakness  at  the  lr,(  hI 
health  districts  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
the  geo-social  problems  that  had  not  bom 
add;p>sed,  .^n  example  of  this  would  be  a 
labor  camp  where  a  given  number  of  per- 
spective recipients  of  health  services  would 
be  unable  to  receive  such  services  because 
the  county  boundary  happened  to  be  a  dirt 
road  separating  two  labor  camps  and  onr 
public  servants'  failure  to  cross  said  bound- 
ary, recognizing  that  a  mere  120'  of  spare 
separated  health  services  to  one  camp  Ti  i^ 
attitude  has  led  the  consumers  to  say.  ai,d 
It  is  within  reason  for  them  to  do  so.  that 
the  community  and  its  responsible  service 
agencies  did  not  really  care  whether  thi-y 
received  health  services  or  not,  ThLs  is  only 
one  of  many  incidents  which  lead  ine  to  sny 
that  in  addressing  the  health  needs  of  t!,e 
migrant,  seasonal  farm  worker  and  rural  p<>.  r 
Congress  must  realize  that  this  overall  gnnip 
of  needy  people  Is  an  economic  conseque'i-e 
resulting  from  the  maniptilation  of  ncii- 
business  and  not  a  static  group  permanently 
eniployed  in  agrictilture. 

With  the  development  of  the  Nelghborho.'d 
Health  Centers  during  the  past  three  r.r 
four  years,  we  have  added  a  new  dimension 
to  the  delivery  of  ambulatory  services  and 
preventive  services  to  the  seasonal  farm  work- 
er and  migrant  in  a  manner  that  will  pre- 
serve his  dignity  and.  at  the  same  Wm''. 
provide  a  ineclianLsm  for  peer  review  as  io 
the  Qualiiy  or  care  which  is  given  to  hnn 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  Henl'h. 
Education  and  Welfare  must  be  educated  'o 
comprciiend  the  total  impact  of  extendipg 
the  Migrant  Health  Act  for  a  mlnlnnnn  of 
four  years.  Not  only  would  extension  of  the 
Act  be  necessary  to  insure  that  all  grantees 
attain  their  stipulated  goals,  but  Congress 
and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educaii(<ii 
and  Welfare  mtist  be  educated  to  the  fact 
that  prior  to  the  establishment  of  Neighbor- 
hood   Health    Centers,    the    goals   that    wire 
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ed    in    the   orlfc,!iial    Migrant    Health    Act 
Id  not  have  been  met  with  existing  pro- 
y.tier  control.  Therefore,  we  must  assume  that 
are  and  Congress  Is  at  least  four  years 
Ind  In  attaining  said  goals  as  provided 
In  the  Migrant  Health  Act  of  1964. 
lie  impact  that  can  be  seen  in  community 
:itrolled  programs  extends  itself  to  the  ef- 
ieiit  use  of  professional  health  manpower 
well  as  being  an  important  step  in  utll- 
tlon    of   para-professionals    in   delivering 
rimary  ambulatory  care  and  the  necessary 
;pportive   .social   .services.    As   we   all   know, 
is  country  is  in  a  professional  manpower 
SIS  as  far  as  physicians.  nur.ses  and  neces- 
■r   technologists   in   the   health   fields   and 
ated  social  services.   What   we  have  done 
'.h  the  Migrant  Health  Act   is  to  provide 
mary  ambulatory  services  and  also  provide 
neans  to  educate,  train  and  utilize  para- 
pr^fessionals    who    are    recruited    from    the 
get  population.  This  training  to  an  hidi- 
U  population  provides  the  mechanism  bv 
ich  they  can  gam  exposure  to  the  healtli 
'  plines  and  allow  them  to  receive  a  mark- 
i^ble  skUl  so  that   they  can  compete   with 
mainstream  labor  force,  not  only  at  the 
where  they  were  trahied,  but  at  their 
-base  areas  where  primary  care  and  pre- 
tlve  services  should  be  started  in  an  ef- 
to  provide  continuity  of  care  during  their 
;ratory  cycle. 

order  to  give  you  a  better  understand- 
of  the  communities'  feeling  about   the 
1th  care  they  had  received,  please  find  en- 
ied  the  following  documents: 

1)  Notes  from  Migrant  Health  Planning 
iferences  in  Mount  Vernon.  Washington, 
December  8.  1969.  and  in  Sunnvside.Wash- 
ton,  on  December  10.  1963. 

2)  Proposed   migrant   health   resolutions 
ad4pted  by  the  conferees  at  the  Southwest 

es    Chleano    Consumer    Conference    on 
th  held  in  San  Antonio,  Te.\as,  on  Jau- 
ua^  26-29.  1972. 

i)  Paper  entitled    Community  Based  and 
trolled   Migrant   Health   Service   Delivery 
''I"  which  was  presented  at  the  San  An- 
loif  o  conference  cited  above. 
Iinally.  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  not 
intention  of  this  organization,  the  com- 
ufuty  or  the  farm  worker  to  cling  to  the 
strUigs  of  the  federal  government  but 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  guide  their 
destiny  in  attaining  the  same  level  of 
th  that  the  status  quo  enjoj^. 
Sincerely. 

R.^YMOND  ESP.\RZA,  Jr,. 

Executive  Director. 


Februanj  1,  1973 
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Flovd  Cot-NTT  Migrant 
Health   SEnvtcs  Project, 
Floydada.  Tex.,  January  9, 1973. 
tor  Edwa«d  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Iiington.  D.C. 

Sa:  I  would  like  to  urge  that  careful 

ration  be  given  to  the  continuance  of 

Migrant  Health  Act  that  provides  medl- 

assistance  to  migrant  and  seasonal  farm 
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Tie  Migrant  Health  Program  has  been  an 
Impjrtant  factor  In  educating  the  migrant 
people    In    ways    to    improve    their    general 
h   status,    as    well   as   providing   many 
xi  health  services  which  would  not  have 
available  to  them  otherwise. 

such  time  as  the  financial  status  of 

majority  of  the   farm  workers   Is  suffl- 

tly  high  to  enable  them  to  secure  essen- 

medical  services,  there  is  a  definite  need 

itinue  to  provide  assistance  for  them 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  K.  Holmes, 
Coitn'^  Judge-Project  Director. 
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AccoiiACK  Covntt  Schools, 
Accomack,   Va.,  January  15.  1973. 
tor  Edwabd  M.  Kennedy. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
inffton,  D.C. 


Dear  Sen.^tor  Kennedy:  I  write  to  urge 
you  to  approve  legislation  extending  the 
Migrant  Health  Act. 

I  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Project  Policy 
Board,  an  advisory  group  for  the  migrant 
health  services  in  this  two-county  area,  and 
I  can  testify  as  to  the  great  benefits  the 
Migrant  Health  Act  has  brought  to  Ameri- 
ca's "forgotten  people  " 

Your  cooperation  will  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated 

Respectfully  yours 

.A    K    Fisher, 
.issistant  Superintendent. 

Gateway  Christian  Cekter. 
I  .Muncie.  Ind..  January  23.  1973 

Sfiiaf.r  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
Old  Senate  O/prc  Building. 
IVa.v':  nigton.  DC. 

Sen.ator  Kennedy:  For  tlie  paru  several 
years  the  Health  Clinic  of  the  Gateway 
Cliri.tiau  Center  h.is  been  providing  a  mini- 
mal amount  of  health  care  for  migrant.s  in 
Delaware  County,  Indiana  This  contact  has 
acquainted  us  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
dire  need  of  medical  services  for  migrants. 
We  now  read  that  without  legislation  ex- 
tending the  Migrant  Health  Act.  medical 
senices  to  migrants  will  be  terminated  in 
June  of  1973.  This,  we  feel,  will  not  only  be 
a  tragedy,  but  al.so  a  most  inhuman  derelic- 
tion of  responsibility.  Thus,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rector:, and  staff  of  the  Gateway  Christian 
Center  and  Health  Clinic  stronglv  urge  that 
you  support  efforts  to  extend  the  Mii^rant 
Health  Act. 

Let  me  add  that  our  concern  Is  not  due  to 
fear  of  any  loss  of  funds  for  we  get  no  Mi- 
grant Health  Act  funds.  Our  concern  is  strict- 
ly based  upon  the  fact  that  we  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  number  of  migrants  who  come 
Into  our  area  contending  with  the  agony 
and  anguish  of  doing  without  even  the  basic 
medical  necessities.  We  trust  that  vou  win 
share  our  concern  and  support  the  extension 
of  the  Migrant  Health  Act. 

For  the  Board  and  staff  of  the  Gatewav 
Christian  Center  and  Health  Clinic. 
SiJicerely 
I  F^ANK  Alexander. 

Exccutire  Director. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvanxa. 

Harrisburg.  Pa.,  January  5.  1973 
Hon  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

De.ar  Senator  Kennedy:  Prior  to  1963 
migratory  farmworkers  and  their  families 
who  came  to  Pennsylvania  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  even  basic  medical  care. 
They  were  hospitalized  only  in  cases  of 
dire  emergency.  There  were  no  outreach 
services.  Few  could  obtain  needed  drugs. 
Laboratory  and  diagnostic  services  were  un- 
available. Dental  care  was  sporadic.  Camp 
inspection  was  inadequate. 

Since  1963.  with  the  advent  of  the  Migrant 
Health  Act.  the  State  Department  of  Health 
was  given  a  modest  grant  to  provide  com- 
prehensive health  care  to  migrants.  This 
grant  has  since  been  received  annually.  The 
results  have  been  outstanding.  No  federal 
dollar  has  been  more  productivelv  spent  than 
the  dollar  spent  for  migrant  health  services. 

For  example  note  the  following  statistics: 

1.  Of  the  6,703  migrants  who  cante  to  Penn- 
sylvania In  1971.  3,581  attended  clinics;  1.057 
were  seen  by  private  physicians:  206  were 
hospitalized:  1.055  immunizations  were 
given;  and  2.837  dental  services  were  pro-tded 
to  881  migrants  and  their  children 

2.  But  transportation  was  provided  in  eight 
of  the  20  counties  served;  317  migrant  cainps 
were  inspected;  and  275  children  were 
screer.ed  for  vision  defects. 

3.  Needed  drugs  were  provided  through 
contracts  v.ith  hospitals  and  local  phar- 
macies and.  throtjgh   similar  hospital   con- 


tracts, laboratory  and  X-Ray  diagnostic  serv- 
ices were  made  available. 

In  recent  years,  in  addition  to  the  dedi- 
cated migrant  health  nurses  who  are  hired 
by  the  project  each  year,  migrant  health 
aides  have  been  recruited  from  the  migrant 
ranks.  They  have  brought  great  understand- 
ing and  sensitivity  as  well  as  effectiveness  to 
the  program. 

The  Pennsylvania  migrant  population  is 
concentrated  in  three  rtiral  areas  In  which 
medical  and  hospital  care  is  provided  by  a 
steadily  aging  though  dedicated  group  of 
physicians.  These  physicians  barely  meet  the 
demai-.d  for  medical  care  of  the  resident 
population. 

But  for  the  supplementation  of  local  re- 
.sources  provided  under  the  Migrant  Health 
Act.  these  marginal  medical  resources  would 
be  swamped  by  the  annual  deluge  of  mi- 
grants. 

The  agribusiness  in  Pennsylvania— its  fruit 
crops,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  and  mushrooms- 
are  essential  to  the  economic  prosperity  of 
the  Commonwealth.  The  agribusiness  relies 
on  migrant  farm  labor  for  its  survival. 

The  productivity  of  the  migrant  work  force 
m  turn  depends  upon  the  health  services 
provided  by  the  migrant  health  project. 

Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  of  all  the  fed- 
erally supported  health  programs  none  can 
boa-t  of  a  more  visible  and  definable  "pay- 
off' than  the  migrant  health  program. 

Therefore,  an  extension  of  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  is  imperative  for  the  well-being  of 
nut-r.ur.s.  for  the  economy  of  the  State,  and 
for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  such  an  extension. 
Sii:cerely  yours. 

J.  FiNTON  Speller.  M.D.. 

Secretary  of  Health. 

Modesto,   Calif., 
January   22,    1973. 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.'shington,  D.C. 

Sir:  Recently  I  received  a  letter  stating 
that  the  Migrant  Health  Act  Is  in  serious 
jeopardy  unless  legislation  approves  an  ex- 
tension of  this  act.  As  a  nurse  in  the  Patter- 
son camp  I  feel  that  the  services  rendered 
to  these  people  through  our  Rural  Health 
Office  are  a  vital  part  of  their  continuing 
liealth  and  education. 

Nearly  all  of  the  health  education  received 
by  the  rural  farm  worker  and  migrant  farm 
worker  originates  In  our  office.  If  this  office 
were  closed  the  health  of  these  people  would 
be  in  danger  due  to  their  lack  of  knowledge 
in  health  areas,  and  lack  of  funds  with  which 
to  seek  other  medical  help.  For  example  a 
large  number  of  people  In  the  Patterson  area 
are  diabetic  and  concerned  about  their  prob- 
lem but  don't  have  the  education  and  under- 
standing of  what  Is  Involved  or  how  to  treat 
It. 

For  the  fiscal  year  71-72,  In  this  County, 
the  Stanislaus  Rural  Health  Care  Program 
s.iw  15,856  people,  all  of  which  were  screened 
and  referred  to  Private  Medical  Doctors.  Re- 
ferrals to  various  community  agencies  such 
as  Family  Planning.  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Clinics  and  Mental  Health,  totaled  2.635. 
Then.  10.400  were  seen  and  treated  by  the 
R.N.  in  the  Health  Office. 

For  these  reasons.  I  urge   vou   to  extend 
the  Migrant  Health  Act. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Marilyn  Holloway  PHN,  R.N. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE : 

S.  741.  A  bill  to  permit  American  citi- 
zens to  hold  gold.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  which 
would  allow  citizens  to  purchase,  hold, 
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sell,  or  otherwise  deal  in  gold  without 
restriction.  Enactment  of  this  bill  would 
immediately  and  fully  restore  to  our  citi- 
zens an  important  right  taken  from  them 
in  1933  and  1934.  Since  our  Nation  dis- 
carded the  gold  standard  in  1968  and  has 
sufficient  gold  to  meet  its  international 
monetary  commitments,  no  reason  exists 
for  continuing  to  deprive  citizens  of  their 
right  to  hold  gold.  Therefore,  my  bill 
would  simply  repeal  sections  3  and  4  of 
the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934. 

Enactment  of  my  proposed  legislation 
would  immediately  enable  people  in  the 
United  States  to  treat  gold  as  any  other 
commodity.  Whatever  their  values  or 
reasons,  they  could  buy  it,  trade  it,  sell 
it.  or  keep  it.  Thus,  our  citizens  would 
regain  rights  identical  to  those  now  held 
by  citizens  in  50  other  nations  including 
Canada,  Japan,  and  the  major  powers  of 
Europe.  No  longer  would  the  holding  of 
gold  be  limited,  as  it  is  now,  to  old  coins, 
art  objects,  and  metal  for  industrial  uses. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
may  fear  that  repeal  of  the  outdated 
Gold  Reserve  Act  would  negatively  affect 
the  domestic  or  international  monetary 
position  of  the  United  States  domesti- 
cally or  internationally.  Substantial  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  has  already  been 
provided  for  the  Record  by  our  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senator  Hatfield  and 
Senator  Dominick,  in  connection  with 
legislation  on  the  same  subject  intro- 
duced January  16,  1973. 1  will  not  burden 
the  Record  by  repeating  their  contribu- 
tions here. 

Public  Law  90-269  in  1968  removed 
the  need  for  gold  reserves  to  support  our 
currency,  and  the  United  States  has  not 
purchased  gold  on  the  international 
market  since  1971.  Deposits  of  gold  to 
back  our  international  monetary  com- 
mitments have  been  removed  from  the 
Treasury.  Our  gold  reserves,  valued  in 
excess  of  $10  billion,  are  essentially  un- 
encumbered. 

Persistent  rumors  are  circulating  that 
the  administration  will  return  to  our 
citizens  in  1973  the  privileges  with  re- 
spect to  gold  that  were  taken  from  them 
in  1933.  I  submit  that  the  administra- 
tion has  already  procrastinated  too  long. 
The  international  monetary  system  has 
taken  shape  and  is  largely  isolated  from 
events  in  the  private  market  for  gold. 
The  system  continues  to  function  in  the 
face  of  rapid  and  large  changes  in  the 
prices  of  gold  on  world  markets. 

My  bill  scrupulously  avoids  any  ref- 
erence to  the  Government's  stocks  of 
gold.  Whether  and  how  these  should  be 
depleted  or  augmented  should  be  de- 
cided by  experts  in  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  in  the  congressional  committees 
dealing  with  banking,  currency,  and  in- 
ternational monetary  matters.  Policies  on 
disposition  of  stocks  of  gold  now  held 
by  the  United  States  must  be  carefully 
worked  out  with  due  consideration  for 
balance  of  international  payments,  sta- 
bility of  prices  for  gold,  rates  of  domestic 
and  inteiTiational  production  of  gold, 
needs  for  gold  as  money,  and  support  for 
our  international  financial  commitments. 

Regardless  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's posture  on  gold,  my  bill  recognizes 
that  each  person  in  this  country  de- 
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serves  the  right  to  determine  his  or  her 
indi\idual  policy  toward  gold.  To  this 
end,  my  bill  woiild  restore  to  citizens  the 
unfettered  right  to  buy.  hold,  sell,  or 
otherwise  deal  in  gold. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  close  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  a."^ 
follows : 

S.  741 

Be  it  enaeted  by  the  Senate  and  HoH.'ie 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o.i 
Amcrua  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of 
1934    (31   U.S.C.   442   and  443)    are   repealed. 

Sec.  2.  No  provision  of  any  law  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
no  rule,  regulation,  or  order  under  authority 
of  any  such  law.  may  be  construed  •^o  pro- 
hibit any  person  from  purchasing,  holding, 
selling,  or  otherwise  dealing  in  gold. 


By  Mr.  BIBLE: 

S.  742.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  civil  rem- 
edies to  victims  of  racketeering  activity 
and  theft,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  criminals 
and  criminal  acts  have  been  with  society 
since  the  biblical  beginning  of  time  when 
Cain  murdered  his  brother  Abel.  Crime 
was  brought  dramatically  to  this  Cham- 
ber tills  week  with  the  senseless,  dastard- 
ly attack  on  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  who  all 
of  us  are  praying  regains  his  full  and 
complete  health  and  returns  to  these 
Halls  to  provide  his  great  capability, 
equanimity,  and  equilibrium  not  only  to 
this  body  and  the  Congress  but  to  this 
country  and  the  world. 

These  observations  are  a  preface  to  a 
bill  I  introduce  at  this  time  for  appro- 
priate reference  designed  to  strike  at  one 
phase  of  criminal  activity  these  days,  the 
control  of  the  criminal  redistribution 
system,  commonly  called  fencing,  which 
we  believe  is  supporting  the  $16  billion 
cost  that  American  businesses  pay  yearly 
for  property  thievery  of  evei-y  character. 

Certainly,  the  challenge  posed  by 
broad-scale  criminal  attacks  against  this 
country's  transport  system  may  be  the 
single  biggest  test  for  law  enforcement 
and  security  capability  in  the  business 
area  in  the  1970's  and  probably  beyond. 
That  test  will  be  sharpened  by  an  esti- 
mated record  tormage  to  be  transported 
in  the  next  decade  in  a  society  where 
security  from  crime  and  prevention  of 
crime  are  becoming  the  goals  of  a  car- 
rier industry's  effort  to  deal  with  the 
biggest  billion-dollar  racket  nationally 
today — the  theft,  pilferage,  loss,  hijack- 
ing, and  fencing  of  truck,  rail.  air.  and 
ship  cargo. 

Ml-.  President,  in  brief  my  bill  will 
permit  those  in  lawful  possession  of  goods 
to  sue  in  a  civil  proceeding  for  treble 
damages,  those  who  steal,  purchase,  or 
resell  goods  stolen  from  interstate  com- 
merce. 

For  the  past  3 '2  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee.  I 
have  listened  to  testimony  during  our 
cargo  crime  hearings  which  revealed  that 
the  American  shipper  loses  over  $1.5  bil- 
hon  a  year  to  the  cargo  thief.  These 


Icsses  are  nattu-ally  passed  on  to  the 
American  consumer  in  the  form  of  crime 
inflated  prices. 

Witnes.ses  before  our  committee  have 
repeated  the  same  theme,  that  these 
goods  stolen  from  trucks,  railroads,  air 
carriers,  and  maritime  carriers  are 
passed  on  to  unscrupulous  buyers  for 
eventual  resale  in  both  legal  and  legiti- 
mate markets.  As  one  observed — 

A  tliicf  doesn't  ha"  e  that  many  girl  friends 
to  give  gifts  to 

My  bill  would  place  a  new  enforce- 
ment tool  in  the  Federal  ar.senal  to 
reach  these  criminal  dealers,  taking  the 
profit  out  of  marketing  these  stolen 
goods. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
first  propose  this  legislation  in  1971. 
Through  the  capable  efforts  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arkan.sas 
'Mr.  McClellan',  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  Subcommittee,  we  refined  this 
concept  with  legislation  introduced  in 
1972.  I  give  great  credit  to  the  capable 
staff  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  Sub- 
committee, in  helping  to  develop  this 
antitrust,  treble  damage,  civil  remedy 
approach  to  get  at  cargo  thievery  as  pro- 
posed by  my  bill. 

This  concejjt  was  reported  out  favor- 
ably by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  subsequently  pas.-,ed  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  September  5.  1972.  as  a  part  of 
the  Civil  Remedies  for  Victims  of  Theft 
and  Racketeering  Act  of  1972.  It  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  a  second  time  on 
September  18.  1972.  as  a  part  cf  general 
antirrime  amendments  to  H  R.  8389.  the 
omnibus  drug  abuse  control  bill.  Neither 
cleared  the  other  body  because  of  the 
pending  adjournment. 

My  purpose  in  reintroducing  this  bill 
at  this  time  is  to  pro\ide  an  impetus  so 
that  the  Senate  nnv  have  the  ojjportu- 
nity  to  pass  it  a  t!;.rd  time  and  thereby 
provide  the  other  body  with  .sufficient 
time  to  apiJropii.uely  consider  it. 

The  logic  behind  this  legislation  is  to 
help  destroy  the  thief's  market  for 
stolen  goods.  If  a  thief  does  not  have  a 
buyer  to  purchase  and  re.=;ell  his  "hot  car- 
go" it  becomes  valueless  to  him.  It  stands 
to  rea.son  that  if  a  fence  or  purchaser 
of  such  hot  cargo  is  vulnerable  to  law- 
suit in  a  civil  proceeding  which  as  my 
collea'uies  know  is  governed  by  a  less 
stringent  evidence  rule  than  criminal,  for 
threefold  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
stolon  goods,  his  marketing  ability  will 
be  adversely  affected. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would; 

First.  Permit  persons  in  legal  posses- 
sion of  goods — such  as  truck,  air.  rail. 
and  maritime  carriers — to  sue  for  treble 
damages  those  ]Jerson.s  responsible  for 
stealing,  buying,  or  reselling  goods  in 
interstate  commerce: 

Second.  Provide  that  if  goods  are  .sold 
at  less  than  fair  market  value,  it  is  prima 
facie  evidence  that  an  invohed  party 
is  trafficking  in  stolen  goods; 

Third.  Permit  the  Attorney  General  to 
enter  a  private  civil  damage  suit  on  a 
class  action  basis  for  all  US.  citizens; 
and 

Fourth.  Permit  Federal  district  courts 
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Issue  Injunctions  to  force  persons  en- 
in  sale  of  stolen  goods  to  divest 
tnemselves  of  business  fronts  used  in 
4liclt  marketing  activities. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
V  ould  like  to  advise  that  a  number  of 
s;ates  are  now  considering  comparable 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  intrastate 
criminal  middlemen.  An  example  is  Cali- 
f  )mia,  whose  legislature  last  year  unani- 
n  lously  passed  an  act  similar  to  the  pro- 
sions  ol  the  bill  I  am  introducing.  It 
signed  into  law  by  Governor  Reagan 
August  16.  1972. 

To  acquaint  the  remaining  49  States 
the  scope  of  the  problem  and  to 
assist  them  deliberate  as  to  the  merits 
this  approach,  I  wrote  to  each  of  the 
governors  and  provided  them  with  an 
depth  background  of  both  the  Fed- 
il  concept  and  the  new  California  law. 
I  would  also  like  to  advise  my  col- 
agues  that  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  has  available  a  staff  report, 
w  tiich  I  understand  to  be  the  first  such 
C(  ngressional  document,  exploring  in  de- 
the  many  methods  by  which  the 
;  system  operates  in  this  country. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  urge  other 
'^.  embers  of  this  body  to  join  in  cospon- 
s(  rship  of  this  bill  designed  to  not  only 
assist  this  country's  commercial  trans- 
system  but  all  businesses  which  it 
svipports. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  in  the  hey- 
of  the  Al  Capone  reign  in  Chicago, 
was  convicted  not  for  murder,  theft, 
Volstead  Act,  or  other  mobster  ac- 
but  for  income  tax  evasion.  It  is 
nAw  time  we  go  after  the  modern-day 
c^rgo  thieves  indirectly,  too.  as  this  bill 
>es  and  more  directly  as  other 
pending  legislation  suggests. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
into  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
a  copy  of  my  bill,  a  section-by- 
sefetion  analysis  of  the  bill,  a  copy  of  my 
le  ter  to  the  Nation's  Crovemors  suggest- 
an  intrastate  approach  patterned 
the  interstate  provisions  of  my  bill, 
article  in  "Transportation  Topics," 
piiblished  by  the  American  Ti-ucking  As- 
so  nations,  plus  its  editorial,  "Deprofiting 
Tl  lie  very." 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows: 

S.  742 

?e   it   enacted   by   the  Semite  and   House 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

erica   in   Congress   assembled.   That    this 

may   be   cited   as   'Civil    Remedies    for 

ims  of  Racketeering  Activity  and  Theft 

of  1973\ 

RACKETEftl    CIVIL    REMEDIES 

!iEc.  1.  (a)  Section  1964  of  title  18  of  tlie 
ited  States  Code  is  amended  by — 
1)    inserting  in  subsection    (a)    ",  witli- 
regard  to  the  amount  in  control  crsv," 
Imtnediately  after  "Jurisdiction". 

)    Inserting  in  subsection    (b)    '•.<;ubsec- 
(a)    of"   after   "under"   eacli   time    It 
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ap  >ears: 

3)  striking  the  word  "action"  In  stib.sec- 
tioi  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •pro- 
ce<  dings";  and 

4)  striking  subsections  (c)  and  id)  of 
su<h  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
th(    following: 

'  (c)    Any  person   may   Institute  proceed- 
ing a  under  subsection    (a)    of   this   section. 


In  any  proceeding  brought  by  any  person 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  relief 
shall  be  granted  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  which  govern  the  granting  of  in- 
junctive relief  from  threatened  loss  or  dam- 
age in  other  cases.  Upon  the  execution  of 
proper  bond  a^ainsi  damages  for  an  injinic- 
tion  improvldently  granted  and  showing  of 
immediate  danger  of  irreparable  loss  or  dam- 
age, a  temporary  restraining  order  and  a 
preliminary  injunction  may  be  issued  in  any 
action  before  a  tinal  determination  thereof 
upon  Its  meri'ts. 

■•(d)  Whenever  the  United  States  is  i!!- 
Jured  in  its  business  or  property  by  reason 
of  ai;y  violation  of  section  1962  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
wU-iout  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy, 
and  shall  recover  tlie  actual  damages  sus- 
tained by  it,  and  the  cost  of  the  action. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  is  injured  in  his  busi- 
ness or  property  by  rea.son  of  any  violation 
of  section  1962  of  this  chapter  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  tlie  amount  in  con- 
troversy, and  shall  recover  threefold  the 
actual  damages  sustained  by  him.  and  the 
co.it  of  the  action,  including  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee. 

■■|f)  The  United  States  may  upon  timely 
application  intervene  in  any  civil  action  or 
proceeding  brought  under  this  chapter.  If 
the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  In  his 
opinion  the  case  is  of  general  public  im- 
portance. In  such  action  or  proceeding,  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
relief  as  if  it  had  instituted  the  action  or 
proceeding. 

"(g)  A  final  Judgment  or  decree  rendered 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  in  any  criminal 
or  civil  action  or  proceeding  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  estop  the  defendant  In  any  subse- 
quent civU  proceeding  as  to  all  matters  re- 
specting which  said  Judgment  or  decree 
would  be  estopped  as  between  the  parties 
thereto. 

"(h)  E^xcept  as  hereinafter  provided,  any 
civil  action  under  this  section  shall  be  barred 
unless  it  is  commenced  within  five  years 
after  the  cause  of  action  accrued.  Whenever 
any  civil  or  criminal  action  or  proceeding, 
other  than  an  action  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  is  brought  or  intervened  in 
by  the  United  States  to  prevent,  restrain,  or 
punish  any  violation  of  section  1962  of  this 
chapter  tlie  running  of  the  period  of  limi- 
tations prescribed  by  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  any  cau'^e  of  action  arising  under 
subsections  (c)  and  (e)  of  tills  .section, 
which  is  based  in  wliole  or  in  part  on  any 
matters  complained  of  in  such  action  or  pro- 
ceeding by  the  United  States,  shall  be  sus- 
pended during  the  pendency  of  such  action 
or  proceeding  by  tlie  United  States  and  for 
two  5-ears  thereafter.". 

(b)  Section  1965  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  in  stibsection  (b)  ■•action 
under  section  1964  of  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■■civil   action   or   proceeding   under^'; 

(2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  ■insti- 
tuted by  the  United  States";   and 

(3)  inserting  in  subsection  (d)  '■civil  or 
criminal"    immediately    before    "action'. 

(c)  Section  1966  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  'any 
civil  action  instituted  under  this  chapter 
by  the  United  Slates  ■  in  the  llrst  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -any  civil  ac- 
tion or  proceeding  under  this  chapter  in 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party". 

(d)  Section  1967  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  aaiended  iiy  striking  "insti- 
tuted by  the  United  Slates',  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'or  proceeding^. 

(e)  Section  1968  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  prior  to  the  institution 
of  a  civil  or  criminal  proceedings  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection   la)   and  inserting  in 


lieu  thereof  '■before  he  Institutes  or  Inter- 
venes in  a  en  '1  or  criminal  action  or  proceed- 
ing": 

(2)  striking  out  "case"  the  first  time  It 
appears  and  In-serting  In  lieu  thereof  "civil 
or  criminal  action"  in  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (f)  and  striking  out  "case"  each  time 
it  appears  thereunder  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '■action'; 

(3)  striking  out  "case"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears in  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (f)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "action";  and 

(4)  striking  out  "case"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "action"  In  paragraph  (6)  of 
subsection  (f). 

THEFT    CIVIL    REMEDIES 

Sec.  2.   (a)   Section  659  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S  659.  Interstate   or   foreign   shipments   by 
carrier:    Stat©    prosecutions;    civil 
remedies  for  victims  of  theft 
"(a)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  embezzle,  steal,  or  unlawfully  take,  carry 
away,  or  conceal,  or  by  fraud  or  deception 
obtain,   with  intent  to  convert  to  his  own 
use.    any   money,    baggage,    goods,    chattels, 
or   other   property   which   is  moving   as.   or 
which  Is  a  part  of,  or  which  constitute  an 
interstate    or    foreign    shipment    from    anv 
pipeline  system,  railroad  car,  wagon,  motor- 
truck, or  other  vehicle,  or  from  any  tank  or 
storage  facility,  station,  station  house,  plat- 
form, or  depot,  or  from  any  steamboat,  ves- 
sel, or  wharf,  or  from  any  aircraft,  air  ter- 
minal, airport,  aircraft  terminal,  or  air  navi- 
gation facility,  or  to  buy,  receive,  or  have  in 
his    possession    any    such    money,    baggage, 
goods,  chattels,  or  other  property,  knowing, 
or  having  reason  to  know,  that  it  has  been 
embezzled,  stolen,   or  otherwise   unlawfully 
taken,  carried  away,  concealed,  or  obtained. 
"lb)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  embezzle,  steal,  or  unlawfully  take,  carry 
away,  or  conceal,  or  by  fraud  or  deception 
obtain,   with   intent   to  convert   to  his  own 
use.  any  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or 
other  property,  which  shall  have  come  into 
the   possession  of  any  common  carrier  for 
transportation  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, or  to  break  Into,  embezzle,  steal,  un- 
lawfully take,  carry  away,  or  conceal,  or  by 
fraud  or  deception  obtain,  with  Uitent  to  con- 
vert to  his  own  use,  any  of  the  contents  of 
such  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other  prop- 
erty, or  to  buy,  receive,  or  have  in  his  pos- 
session   any    such    money,    baggage,    goods, 
chattels,  or  other  property,  knowing'or  hav- 
ing   reason   to   know   that   it   has  .been   em- 
bezzled   or   stolen   or   otherwise    unlawfully 
taken,  carried  away,  concealed,  or  obtained. 
'•(C)   It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  embezzle,  steal,  or  unlawfully  take,  carry 
away,    conceal,    or    by    fraud    or    deception 
obtain,   with   intent   to   convert   to  his  own 
use,  any  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or 
otlier  property  from  any  railroad  car,  bus. 
vehicle,  steamboat,  vessel,  or  aircraft  operated 
by  any  common  carrier  moving  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  or  from  any  passenger 
thereon,   or   to  buy,  receive,  or  iiave  in  his 
pos.sesKion  any  such  money,  baggage,  goods, 
ciiattels.  or  otlier  property,  knowing  or  h.iv- 
Ing   rea.son   to   know   that   it   has   been  em- 
bezxled.     stolen,     or    otherwise     unlawfully 
taken  carried,  concealed,  or  obtained. 

•'(di  Whoever  x-iolates  any  provision  of 
subsection  (a),  (b).  or  (e)  of  this  section 
shall  ill  each  case  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years, 
or  boili;  but  if  the  amount  or  value  of  such 
money,  b.iggage.  goods,  chattels,  or  other 
property  does  not  exceed  $100,  he  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

•'lei  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
State.-,  shall  liave  Jurisdiction,  without  regard 
to  the  amount  In  controversy,  to  prevent  and 
resirain  violations  of  this  section  by  issuing 
appropriate  orders,  including,  but  not  limited 
to:  ordering  any  person  to  divest  himself  of 
any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  any  enter- 
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prise:  Imposing  reasonable  restrictions  on 
the  future  activities  or  Investments  of  any 
person.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  pro- 
hibiting any  person  from  engaging  in  the 
same  type  of  endeavor  as  the  enterprise  en- 
gaged In,  the  activities  of  which  aflfect  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce;  or  ordering  dis- 
solution or  reorganization  of  any  enterprise, 
making  due  provision  for  the  rights  of  in- 
nocent persons. 

"(f)  The  Attorney  General  may  institute 
proceedings  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section.  In  any  proceedings  brought  by  the 
United  States  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  the  court  shall  proceed  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  the  hearing  and  determination 
thereof.  Pending  final  determination  there- 
of, the  court  may  at  any  time  enter  such 
restraining  orders  or  prohibitions,  or  take 
such  other  actions  as  It  shall  deem  proper. 

"(g)  Any  person  may  institute  proceeding.5 
under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section.  In  any 
proceeding  brought  by  any  person  under  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  relief  shall  be 
granted  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
which  govern  the  granting  of  Injunctive 
relief  from  threatened  loss  or  damage  in 
other  cases.  Upon  the  execution  of  proper 
bond  against  damages  for  an  injunction  im- 
provldently granted  and  a  showing  of  im- 
mediate danger  of  irreparable  loss  or  dam- 
age, a  temporary  restraining  order  and  pre- 
liminary Injunction  may  be  issued  in  any 
action  before  a  final  determination  thereof 
upon  its  merits. 

"(h)  ■Whenever  the  United  States  is  in- 
jured In  Its  business  or  properly  by  reason 
of  any  violation  of  this  section,  the  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  civil  action  In  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and 
shall  recover  the  actual  damages  sustahi'ed  by 
the  United  States,  and  the  cost  of  action. 

"(i)  Any  person  who  Is  Injured  In  his  busi- 
ness or  property  by  reason  of  any  violation 
of  this  section  may  bring  a  civil  action  In 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and 
shall  recover  three-fold  the  actual  damages 
sustained  by  him.  and  the  cost  of  the  action, 
including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

"(J)  Any  civil  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  section  against  any  person  may  be  Insti- 
tuted In  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  in  which  such  person 
resides.  Is  found,  has  an  agent,  or  transacts 
his  affairs. 

"(k)  In  any  civil  action  or  proceeding 
under  this  section  in  any  district  court  of 
the  United  States  in  which  it  is  shown  that 
the  ends  of  justice  require  that  any  other 
party  residing  in  any  other  district  be 
brought  before  the  court,  the  court  may 
cause  such  party  to  be  summoned,  and  proc- 
ess for  that  purpose  may  be  served  In  any 
Judicial  district  of  the  United  States  by  the 
marshal  thereof. 

"(1)  In  any  civil  or  criminal  action  or 
proceeding  under  this  section  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  anv  Judicial 
district,  subpenas  Issued  by  such"  court  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  may  be 
served  in  any  other  Judicial  district,  except 
that  m  any  civil  action  or  proceeding  no 
such  subpena  shall  be  Issued  for  service  upon 
any  individual  who  resides  in  another  district 
at  a  place  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  place  at  which  such  court  is  held  with- 
out approval  given  by  a  Judge  of  such  court 
upon  a  showing  of  good  cause. 

"(m)  All  other  process  In  any  civil  or 
criminal  action  or  proceeding  under  this 
section  may  be  served  on  any  person  in  any 
Judicial  district  in  which  such  person  resides, 
is  found,  has  an  agent,  or  transacts  his 
affairs. 

"(n)  The  United  States  may,  upon  timely 
application,  Intervene  in  any  civil  action  or 
proceeding  brought  under  this  section  if 
the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  in  his 
opinion   the   case   is  of   general   public  im- 


portance. In  such  action  or  proceeding,  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
relief  as  If  he  had  Instituted  the  action  or 
proceeding. 

"(o)  A  final  Judgment  or  decree  rendered 
In  favor  of  the  United  States  In  any  crimi- 
nal action  or  proceeding  under  this"  section 
shall  estop  the  defendant  in  any  subsequent 
civil  proceeding  as  to  all  matters  respecting 
which  said  Judgment  or  decree  would  be  an 
estoppel  as  between  the  parties  thereto. 

"(p)    Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  anv 
civil  action  or  proceeding  under  this  section 
shall  be  barred  unless  it  is  commenced  with- 
in five  years  after  the  cause  of  action  ac- 
crued. Whenever  any  civil  or  criminal  action 
or  proceeding,  other  than  an  action  under 
suljsection  (h)  of  this  section,  Is  brought  or 
intervened  in  by  the  United  States  to  prevent, 
restrain,  or  punish  any  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  running  of  the  period  of  limitations 
prescribed   by   this  subsection  with  respect 
to  any  catise  of  action  arising  under  subsec- 
tion (g)  or  (i)  of  this  section,  which  is  based 
in  whole  or  in  part  on  any  matter  complained 
of  in  such  action  or  proceeding  by  the  United 
States,  shall  be  suspended  during  the  pend- 
ency  of  such   action  or  proceeding  by  the 
United  States  and  for  two  years  thereafter, 
"(q)    A  violation  of  this  section  shall   be 
deemed  to  have  been  committed  not  only  in 
the  district  where  the  violation  first  occurred, 
but  also  in  any  district  in  which  the  defend- 
ant may  have  taken  or  been  in  possession  of 
the  said  money,  baggage,  g(x>ds,  chattels,  or 
other  property. 

"(r)  The  carrying  or  transporting  of  any 
such  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or 
other  property  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, knowing,  or  having  reason  to  know. 
It  had  been  embezzled,  stolen,  or  otherwise 
unlawfully  taken,  carried  away,  concealed,  or 
obtained,  shall  constitute  a  separate  viola- 
tion and  subject  the  violator  to  criminal 
penalties  and  a  civil  cause  of  action  under 
this  section  and  the  violation  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  committed  In  any  district  into 
which  such  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels, 
or  other  property,  shall  have  been  removed 
or  into  which  it  shall  have  been  brought  by 
such  violator. 

"(s)  To  establish   the   interstate   or  for- 
eign commerce  character  of  any  shipment 
in  any  criminal  or  civil  action  or  proceed- 
ing under  this  section  the  waybill  or  other 
shipping  document  of  such  shipment  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  place  from 
which    and    to   which    such    shipment    was 
made.  The  removal  of  propertv  from  a  pipe- 
line system  which  extends   Interstate  shall 
be   prima   facie   evidence   of   the    interstate 
character  of  the  shipment  of  the  property. 
Proof  that  a  person  was  found  in  unexplained 
chattels,    or    other    property,    recently    em- 
bezzled,    stolen,     or     otherwise     unlawfully 
taken,  carried  away,  concealed,  or  obtained 
by  possession  of  any  money,  baggage,  goods, 
fraud  or  deception  In  violation  of  this  section! 
shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  such  per- 
son knew  that  such  property  was,  or  that 
such  person  had,  embezzled,  stolen,  or  other- 
wise  unlawfully   taken,   carried   away,   con- 
cealed, or  obtained  by  fraud  or  deception  such 
money,    baggage,    goods,    chattels,    or   other 
property  in  violation  of  this  section.  Proof 
that  a  person  bought  or  received  for  a  con- 
sideration substantially  below  its  fair  market 
value    money,    baggage,    goods,    chattels,    or 
other  property  embezzled,  stolen,  or  other- 
wise  unlawfully   taken,   carried   awav.   con- 
cealed, or  obtained  by  fraud  or  deception  in 
violation  of  this  section  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  that  such  person  knew  that  such 
property  was  embezzled,  stolen,  or  otherwise 
unlawfully  taken,  carried  away,  concealed,  or 
obtained  by  fraud  or  deception  in  violation 
of  this  section. 

"(t)  A  Judgment  of  conviction  or  acquittal 
on  the  merits  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
shall  be  a  bar  to  any  criminal  pro.secution 
under  this  section  for  the  same  act  or  acts 


Nothing  contained  In  this  .section  shall  be 
construed  as  Indicating  an  intent  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in  which 
provisions  of  this  section  operate  to  the 
exclusion  of  State  laws  on  the  same  subject 
matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion be  construed  as  invalidating  any  pro- 
vision of  State  law  unless  such  provision  Is 
Inconsistent  with  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section  or  any  provision  thereof." 

(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 31  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
for  section  659.  is  amended  to  read: 
"659.  Interstate  or  foreign  shipment  by  car- 
rier: State  prosecutions:  civil  reme- 
dies for  victims  of  ilieft.". 

SrVERABILITV 

Sec.  3.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of 
this  Act  are  found  invalid  or  an.v  amend- 
ments made  thereby  or  the  application  there- 
of to  any  person  or  circumstances  be  held 
Invalid,  the  provisions  of  the  other  parts 
and  their  application  to  other  persons  or 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

EFFECri\T    D.^TE 

Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  upon 
the  date  of  enactment. 


SECTION-By-SCCTION-      ANALYSIS 

Section  101  sets  out  the  purpose  of  this 
bill. 

RACKETEER    CIVIL    REMEDIES 

Section  102(a)  amends  section  1964  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  which 
provides  civil  remedies  for  the  violation  of 
prohibited  racketeering  activities  enumer- 
ated In  section  1962.  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  as  follows: 

Subsection  (1)  amends  subsection  (a) 
which  provides  that  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  section 
1972  by  allowing  such  courts  to  have  Juris- 
diction "without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy. •' 

Subsection  (2)  amends  subsection  (b) 
which  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to 
institute  proceedings  by  adding  new  lan- 
guage to  clarify  that  proceedings  are  brought 
under  subsection  (a)  of  section  1964. 

Subsection  |3)  amends  subsection  (b)  by 
using  the  term  "proceedings^  in  each  in- 
stance to  refer  to  the  action  of  the  Attornev 
General. 

Sub.section  (4)  strikes  and  substitutes  a 
new  subsection  (o  to  permit  any  person  to 
institute  proceedings  under  subsection  tai 
of  section  1964  and  to  be  granted  injunctive 
relief  from  tlireatened  lo.ss  or  damage:  and 
to  be  granted  a  temporary  restraining  order 
and  a  preliminary  injunction  upon  the  ex- 
ecution of  proper  bond  and  showing  of  Im- 
mediate dancer  or  irreparable  loss  or  damage 
A  new  subsection  (d)  provides  that  when- 
ever the  United  States  is  injured  in  its  bu.si- 
ness  or  property  by  reason  of  a  violation  of 
section  1962  of  this  chapter  the  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  and  shall  recover 
the  actual  dnmages  sustained,  plus  the  cost 
of  the  action. 

A  new  subsection  (e)  provides  that  anv 
person  injured  in  his  business  or  properly 
by  reason  of  a  violation  of  section  1962  of 
this  chapter  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
recover  threefold  the  actual  damage,  the 
cost  of  the  action,  and  a  reasonable  attor- 
neys fee. 

A  new  sub.section  (fi  would  permit  the 
United  States  to  intervene  in  any  civil  ac- 
tion if  the  Attorney  General  certifies  that 
the  case  Is  of  general  public  Importance.  In 
such  action,  the  United  States  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  relief  as  if  it  had  insti- 
tuted the  proceeding 

A  new  subsection  (gi  provides  that  upon 
a    final    Judgment    In    fa\or   of    the    United 
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Sipies  the  doctrine  of  es'.oppel  bt-'  ween 
iiina!  and  civil  proceedings  shall  apply 
\  nc'v  suhrect!o!\  iht  provides  that  any 
!l  action  r.ndcr  section  1964  shall  be  barred 
le.ii  ii  ts  commenced  within  5  years  after 
craise  of  the  aci;)!!.  It  fur  her  provides 
I  he  f.'spca-:ion  of  such  actioi;  during  the 
cie-ic\  of  criminal  proceeds  by  the  United 
••■^o  ar.d  for  2  yenrs  thereafter, 
ciirn  102ibi  amends  >ectlon  1965  iven'.ie 
proce.-s(  cf  thii  chapter  by — «1)  clari- 
•  !;int;ua?e  subttltmed  in  subsection  (b) 
identlly  tne  action  as  "civil  action  or  pro- 
diug  nnder  his  chapter"  rather  than  ac- 
1  under  section  1964"  in  the  matter  of 
inions  and  process  ^;ervlng;  i2)  striking 
lUi^je  In  subsection  ic).  relating  to  proc- 
serving  ^^liich  would  ha'. e  allowed  such 
ions  only  in  proceedings  "instituted  by 
United  .States  '  thus  broadening  the  stat- 
in regard  to  process  .-serving  in  private 
ions  or  proceedings,  or  actions  or  proceed- 
s  intervened  in  Ijy  the  United  States:  and 
adding  clarifying  language  in  subsection 
that  nationwide  venue  and  other  process 
ing  applies  to  both  civil  and  criminal  ac- 
or  procecd'ngs  under  thl.s  chapter. 
t:on  102(c)  amends  section  1966  (ex- 
ifion  of  actions)  to  provide  that  in  any 
vl  action  or  proceeding  under  this  chapter 
Ahich  the  United  States  is  a  party,  rather 
in  limited  to  actions  instiiated  by  the 
lited  States,  the  Attorney  General  may  file 
iji  the  cleric  of  the  district  court  a  cer- 
ate stating  that  in  his  opinion  the  case 
I  if  general  public  importance  for  purposes 
■xpediting  the  action. 
^ectlon  102idi  amends  section  1967  (evl- 
)  to  provide  that  any  civil  action  or 
ng  ur.der  this  chapter  may  be  open 
:Iosed  to  the  public  at  the  discretion  of 
court,  rather  than  liinaing  such  pro- 
ceclure  to  actions  instituted  by  the  United 
.St,i  te.s 

Section  102(e)  amends  .section  1968  i civil 
invjstigative  demand)  to  broaden  the  lau- 
giifge  authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to 
i-^st  e  civil  investigate  demands  to  include 
act  ons  or  proceedings  in  which  the  United 
Sta;es  intervenes  as  well  as  those  actions  in- 
stituted by  the  Attorney  Genera!:  and  sub- 
stit  Lites  the  term  "action"  for  the  word  "case" 
to  )  nore  clearly  include  injtmctive  relief  and 
restraining  orders  under  the  provisions  of 
the!  section. 

THEFT    CIVIL    REMEDIES 

ction  103(a)  amends  section  659  of  title 
18  bf   the   United   States   Code.   The   section 
cap;ion  is   amended   by   adding    the   phrase 
cii  il   remedies  for   victims   of    theft."   The 
ne'J  subsections  are  as  follows: 
S^ibsection  (a)  of  section  659  makes  it  un- 
for  any  person  to  embezzle,  steal,  or 
iwfuUy  take,  carry  away,  or  conceal,  or  by 
or  deception  obtain,  with  intent  to  con- 
to  his  own   Use.   any   money,   baggage, 
cliattels.  or  other  property  which   is 
Ing  as,  or  which  is  a  part  of,  or  which 
an  interstate  or  foreign  shipment 
any  pipeline  system,  railroad  car.  wagon, 
.   or   other   vehicle,   or    from   any 
or    storage    facility,     station,     station 
.  platform,  or  depot,  or  from  any  steam- 
vessel,  or  wharf,  or  from  any  aircraft, 
terminal,    airport,    aircraft    terminal,    or 
navigation  facility  or  to  buy.  receive,  or 
in  his  possession  any  such  money,  bag- 
goods,     chattels,    or    other     property, 
.ving.  or  having  reason  to  know,  that  it 
been  embezzled,  stolen,  or  otherwise  un- 
ully   taken,   carried   away,   concealed,   or 
ined. 
Sjibsection  (bi  of  section  C59  makes  it  un- 
ul  for  any  person  to  embezzle,  steal,  or 
iwfully  take,  carry  away,  or  conceal,  or 
raud  or  deception  obtain,  with  intent  to 
.'ert  to  his  own  use.  any  money,  baggage, 
chattels,  or  other  propertv,  which  shall 
havfe  come  into  the  possession  of  any  common 
carifer  for  transportation  in  interstate  or  for- 
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eign  commerce,  or  to  break  into,  embezzle, 
steal,  unlawfully  take,  carry  away,  or  con- 
ceal, or  by  fraud  or  deception  obtain,  with  In- 
tent to  convert  to  his  own  use.  any  of  the 
contetits  of  such  b.^ggage,  goods,  chattels,  or 
other  property,  or  to  buy,  receive,  have  in  his 
possession  any  such  money,  baggage,  goods, 
chattels,  or  other  property,  knowing,  or  hav- 
ing reason  to  know  that  it  lias  been  em- 
bezzled or  stolen  or  otherwise  unlawfully 
taken,  carried  awav.  concealed,  or  obtained. 
Subsection  ic)  of  section  659  makes  it  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  embezzle,  .steal,  or 
unlawfully  take,  tarry  away,  conceal,  or  by 
fraud  or  deception  obtain  with  intent  to  con- 
vert to  his  own  use  any  money,  baggage. 
fioods.  chattels,  or  other  property  from  any 
railroad  c;vr.  bus.  vehicle,  steamboat,  vessel, 
or  aircraft  operated  by  any  common  carrier 
moving  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
or  from  any  passenger  thereon,  or  to  buy.  re- 
ceive, or  have  in  his  possession  any  such 
money,  baggage  goods,  chattels,  or  other 
property,  knowing,  or  having  reason  to  know, 
that  It  has  been  embezzled  stolen  or  other- 
wise unlawfully  taken,  carried  away,  con- 
cealed, or  obtained. 

Subsections  (e)  through  (p)  add  new  sub- 
stantive l.nnguage  to  sec.  •  *  •  (bi.and  (c)  as 
a  faie  of  not  more  than  .$5,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  10  years,  or  both; 
but  should  the  value  of  such  property  not 
exceed  -JIOO.  the  fine  shall  be  not  more  than 
■^  1.000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
I   year,  or  both. 

Subsection  (e)  through  (p)  add  new  sub- 
stantive 1-anguage  to  section  659  to  provide 
civil  remedies  for  violations  under  the  sec- 
tion. 

Subsection  (ei  gives  the  district  courts  of 
the  U.S.  jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  restrain 
violations  of  this  .section.  Certain  remedies 
are  set  out.  such  as  ordering  any  person  to 
divest  himself  of  any  interest  in  any  enter- 
prise, and  prohibiting  any  person  from  en- 
gaging in  certain  enterprises,  but  the  reme- 
dies are  only  limited  by  makmg  due  provi- 
sions for  the  rights  of  innocent  persons. 

Stibsection  (f)  provides  that  the  Attorney 
General  may  institute  proceedings  under 
subsection  (e) .  In  such  proceedings  the  court 
shall  proceed  expeditiou.sly  and  may.  prior 
to  final  determination,  enter  restraining 
orders  or  other  actions  as  it  deems  proper. 

Subsection  (g)  would  permit  any  person 
to  institute  proceedings  under  stibsection  (e) 
seeking  relief  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  granting  of  Injtuic- 
tive  relief  from  threatened  loss  in  other 
cases.  A  temporary  restraining  order  or  a 
preliminary  injuiftion  may  be  issued,  fol- 
lov.ing  the  showing  of  immediate  danger  of 
loss  and  upon  the  execution  of  a  prouer 
bond  against  damages  for  an  injunction 
improvidentiy  granted. 

Subsection  <h)  provides  that  the  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  civil  action  under  sec- 
t  ion  6.59  w  henever  the  United  States  Is  In- 
jured •  '  "  its  business  or  property  and  shall 
recover  the  actual  damages  sustained  and 
the  cost  of  the  action. 

Subsection  d)  provides  that  any  person 
who  is  injured  by  reason  of  any  violation  of 
section  65'J  may  bring  a  civil  action  In  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
recover  threefold  tlie  actual  damages  sus- 
tained, the  cost  of  the  action  and  a  rea- 
sonaljle  attorneys  fee. 

Subsection  (J)  establishes  venue  wherever 
tlie  defendant  resides.  Is  found,  has  an  agent, 
or  transacts  his  affairs. 

Subsection  (k)  provides  nationwide  service 
of  process  cii  psn"  les.  if  tiie  ends  of  justice 
require  it. 

Subsection  d)  provide.";  nationwide  sub- 
pena  power  for  witnes.ses  in  civil  or  criminal 
actions  or  proceedings  tinder  section  659.  In 
civil  actions,  a  court  order  on  good  cau.se 
shown  is  required  for  issuance  if  the  wit- 
ness resides  more  than  100  miles  from  the 
court. 


Sub.sectlon  ini)  provides  for  the  service  of 
process  in  ciUl  or  criminal  actions  tmder 
section  659  wherever  the  person  resides,  is 
found,  has  .an  agent  or  traiifacts  his  afTairs. 
Sub.section  (ii)  permits  the  United  St.ites 
to  intcr\ene  in  any  ci-.il  action  or  proceod- 
lug  brought  under  section  6.09  certilcd  by 
the  Attorney  General  as  being  of  ge^ieral 
pul.^lic  importance. 

Sub:;ection  loi  prov!;?es  specifically  for 
collateral  est.ipped  bet .-,  et-n  criminal  jufig- 
ments  and  ci\  il  actions. 

Subsection  (p)  sets  a  5-year  statute  of 
limitation  on  civil  actli-ns  under  section  bi'.i 
and  provides  for  the  suspension  of  the  run- 
tiing  of  the  period  of  liinitp.tions  during  the 
pendency  of  civil  or  criminal  actions  brought 
or  intervened  in  by  the  United  States  and  for 
2  years  thereafter. 

Sub.-;ection  iq)  is  taken  from  the  original 
section  659  and  provides  that  a  violation  of 
the  section  .shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
committed  not  only  where  it  first  occurred, 
but  in  any  district  in  which  the  defendant 
may  liave  taken  or  been  in  possession  ol  llie 
monvy  or  property. 

Subsection  (r),  also,  is  taken  from  ilie 
original  section  659  and  provides  that  the 
transporting  of  money  or  property  in  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  knowing  or  hav- 
ing reason  to  kr.ow  that  stich  was  unlav,-- 
fuUy  taken  shall  constitute  a  separate  vio- 
lation subject  to  criminal  penalties  and  civil 
remedies.  The  violation  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  committed  in  any  district  into 
v.iiich  such  money  or  property  shall  have 
been  taken.  Ihe  previous  language  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  phrase 
"or  having  reason  to  know"  that  such  prop- 
erty was  unlawfully  taken. 

Subsection  (s)  enlarges  on  language  whicli 
provided  that  the  waybill  or  other  .shipping 
document  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  o: 
the  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  character 
of  any  shipment  in  any  criminal  or  civil 
action.  It  further  provides  that  proof  that  a 
person  was  found  in  unexplained  posses.-,ion 
of  unlawfully  taken  property  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  that  such  person  knew  that 
such  property  had  been  unlawfully  taken,  or 
that  such  person  had  unlawfully  taken  such 
property.  Proof  that  a  person  bought  or  re- 
ceived property  at  a  price  stibstantlally  un- 
der its  fair  market  price  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  that  such  buyer  or  receiver  knew 
that  stich  property  liad  been  unlawfully 
taken. 

Subsection  it),  from  the  original  .section 
659.  provides  thai  a  judgment  under  tiie  laws 
of  any  State  shail  be  a  bar  to  any  criminal 
prosecution  tinder  this  section  for  the  same 
act.  Il  further  seij  forth  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  that  tliis  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  operate  to  the  exclusion  of  State 
statutes  coveruig  provisions  of  this  section 
unle.ss  such  State  law  is  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  section. 
Section  103(b)  amends  the  analysis  of 
cliapter  31  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  by  adding  to  the  reference  language 
covering  civil  remedies  for  victims  of  theft. 
Section  104  contains  a  -severability  clause. 
Section  105  provides  that  this  act  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 

I  From  Transport  Topics.  Dec.  25.  1972 1 
Bible  Urges  St.\tfs  To  Control  'Ffnces"-- 
Ali,    Governobs    Asked    To    Stem    Cosiiv 
Racket 

a  sig  billion  cost  cited  as  impetis  to  .attack 

I  HIEVERY 

Sen.  Alan  Bible  iD-Nev.)  has  called  on  the 
nation's  governors  to  push  for  enactment  of 
new  state  laws  to  control  fencing,  the  crim- 
inal redistribution  system  supporting  the  $16 
billion  cost  that  American  businesses  pay 
yearly  for  property  crime  thievery. 

The  senator  cited  the  Jiy^ -billion  cargo 
thievery  losses  from  truck,  rail,  air  and  mari- 
time shipping  every  year  as  "an  excellent 
starting  point." 
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In  letters  to  49  governors  and  governors- 
elect,  the  Nevada  senator  urged  that  they 
recommend  a  new  law  to  their  1973  legisla- 
tures patterned  after  his  treble-damage  civil 
remedy  bill.  California  adopted  the  Bible 
approach  last  Augjust  when  Gov.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan signed  a  law  making  individuals  who 
steal,  receive,  or  sell  stolen  property  liable 
in  civil  damages  to  pay  the  victim  three  times 
the  loss  value. 

"Without  a  fence  to  purchase  i^tolen  goods, 
thievery  becomes  practically  a  meaningless 
profitless  act,"  Sen,  Bible  wrote  the  governors, 
"If  a  thief  dees  not  have  a  buyer  or  a  fence 
t-o  resell  the  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
commodities  stolen  annually,  that  'hot  cargo' 
is  more  difiBcult  to  disperse  profitably.  Major 
thievery  will  not  decline  until  the  profit 
is  taken  out  of  it  by  putting  the  purchaser 
of  stolen  goijds  out  of  business  by  drying  up 
his  market," 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  investigating  business  crime  and 
transportation  thievery  for  three  years.  Sen. 
Bible  said  his  federal  proposal,  passed  81  to 
0  by  the  Senate  last  September,  dealt  with 
the  "interstate  shipment  theft  problem  only." 
The  measure  was  not  voted  on  in  the  House, 

The  measure  was  supported  by  American 
Trucking  Associations,  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  other  national  transpor- 
t-atlon  and  business  interests,  and  the  Nixon 
Administration. 

"To  curb  fencing  activities  within  the 
states  themselves,  we  need  comparable  laws 
there  to  close  the  whole  door  by  stopping 
intrastate  thieves,"  Sen.  Bible  said. 

"We  will  push  for  early  congressional  en- 
actment in  1973.  After  all,  the  $16  billion 
that  property  crimes  cost  business  each  year 
Is  passed  along  to  the  consumers  by  crime- 
inflated  prices." 

In  his  letter  to  the  governors,  Sen.  Bible 
had  high  praiser  for  Attorney  General  Rich- 
ard Klelndlenst's  proposal  calling  for  estab- 
lishment of  federal-state-local  law  enforce- 
ment liaison  committees  in  every  state  to 
combat  the  criminal  fencing  system  and  re- 
lated business  crime  problems.  He  urged  the 
governors  to  "lend  your  cooperation  toward 
achieving  this  most  important  goal." 

The  Justice  Department  proposal,  which 
has  gone  to  U.S.  Attorneys  In  all  states,  was 
a  recommendation  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Comnilttee's  investigatory  report  on 
trucking  theft  and  hijacking  last  summer. 

Sen.  Bible  told  the  governors  that  "estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  federal-state  law 
enforcement  committee  within  your  state, 
comprised  by  key  state  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials and  appropriate  federal  representa- 
tives, could  do  much  to  achieve  a  continuing 
coordinated  effort,  particularly  in  those  areas 
of  criminal  law  enforcement  where  the  states 
and  the  federal  government  share  concur- 
rent Jurisdiction." 

"Because  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  are  the  real  backbone  of  our  country's 
efforts  to  control  crime  in  all  its  forms,  and 
because  out  there  is  where  the  action  Is," 
Sen.  Bible  said,  "I  heartily  support  this  effort 
since  an  active  local-state-federal  anti-crime 
coordinating  and  liaison  group  in  every  state 
can  provide  an  outstanding  nucleus  for  serv- 
ice in  many  ways  to  stop  the  criminal  preying 
on  every  American,  either  through  physical 
injury,  by  direct  thievery,  or  by  indirectly 
paying  crime-inflated  prices." 

[From  Transport  Topics,  Dec.  25.  1972) 
Deprofit  Thievery 

No  single  answer  Is  going  t-o  solve  the 
terrible  problem  of  thefts  from  transporta- 
tion companies  and  other  businesses,  but  the 
proposal  of  Sen.  Alan  Bible  (D-Nev.)  will 
certainly  go  a  long  way  toward  achieving  a 
solution. 

In  recommending  new  laws  and  penalties 
for  fencing  stolen  property.  Sen.  Bible  has 
targeted  a  key  motive  for  stealing  goods — 


their  convertibility  to  cash.  There  can  be 
little  question  that  the  receiver  of  stolen 
goods  is  usually  as  much  responsible  for  the 
crime  as  the  thief,  himself,  because  much 
that  is  stolen  is  personally  useiess  to  the 
crook. 

Tlte  individuals  operating  as  fences  are 
often  "white  collar  '  types — operators  of  bus- 
inesses. Job  holders  and  such.  Many  have 
conducted  their  illegitimate  enterprises  with 
little  or  no  trouble  from  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials and  their  profit  margins  are  enormous. 

Receivers  of  "hot  "  merchandise  can  usu- 
ally tell  its  source  by  the  pr-ce  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  offered.  The  potential 
profit  will  blind  them  to  all  but  th?  severest 
penalties.  The  civil  liabilities  proposed  in 
the  Bible  measure  should  m-ake  potential 
recipients  of  stolen  goods  reluctant  to  do  so. 
It  will  definitely  place  the  receiver  in  a  posi- 
tion to  lose  much  more  than  he  can  gain. 

Inability  to  liquidate  stolen  property  will 
make  the  role  of  the  thief  more  difficult.  The 
goods  are  incriminating  and  the  longer  he 
has  to  hold  them  the  more  vulnerable  he 
becomes. 

Sen.  Bible  has  attained  great  familiarity 
with  the  problem  while  serving  for  the  last 
three  years  as  chairman  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  Investigations  by  this  group 
brought  out  that  the  small  businessman  is 
the  prime  victim  of  industrial  thefts. 

He  obtained  Senate  approval  of  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  problem,  but  the  legislation  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  House.  Tiie  bill,  more- 
over, would  deal  only  with  thefts  from  inter- 
state commerce  and  Sen.  Bible  is  eager  to 
have  the  states  adopt  similar  measures. 

The  approach  he  has  taken  seems  practical 
and  effective.  It  deserves  the  support  of  all 
elements  of  the  transportation  industry. 


By  Mr.  FONG  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fannin  >  : 

S.J.  Res.  48.  A  joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Fannin  and  I  today  are  introducing  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  48  which  sets  forth 
our  proposal  to  create  a  permanent,  in- 
dependent, bipartisan  National  Social 
Security  Commission. 

We  do  so  out  of  our  conviction  tliat 
the  magnitude  of  the  social  security  sys- 
tem and  its  individual  impact  on  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  as  well  as  on  mil- 
lions yet  unborn,  demands  no  less  than 
constant  review  of  how  it  serves  or  could 
serve  our  people. 

Independent  of  either  administrative 
or  legislative  responsibilities,  the  Na- 
tional Social  Security  Commission  would 
serve  as  a  bipartisan  watchdog  on  be- 
half of  the  people.  It  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
administration  in  their  respective  and 
joint  efforts  to  strengthen  social  secu- 
rity's ability  to  serve  all  Americans. 

The  National  Social  Security  Commis- 
sion would  be  charged  with  continuous 
review  of  social  security's  effectiveness. 
Included  in  such  review  would  be : 

First.  Imaginative  consideration  of  in- 
novations which  may  strengthen  the  sys- 
tem's ability  to  help  provide  decent  eco- 
nomic and  health  security  for  its  bene- 
ficiaries without  excessive  tax  biu'dens 
on  wage  earners  and  their  employers; 

Second.  Persistent  analysis  of  in- 
equities within  the  system  which  may 
affect  substantial  numbers  of  its  par- 
ticipants; 


Thiid.  Positive  assurances  of  the  sys- 
tem s  fiscal  integrity  and  its  ability  al- 
ways to  meet  its  obligations,  and 

Fourth.  Careful  determint\tion  of  the 
system's  possible  effects,  positive  or  neg- 
ative, on  other  elements  in  our  society. 
both  private  and  public,  through  v.hicli 
Americans  strive  for  economic  well- 
being. 

We  urge  prompt  approval  of  Senate 
Joint  Re.=;olution  48  by  the  Senate,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Presi- 
dent a.s  a  demonstration  ol  congressional 
and  administration  concern  for  the  day 
to  day  impact  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
on  all  Americans  and  as  a  joint  reassur- 
ance of  intent  that  tliis  impact  will  be  of 
maximum  benefit  to  all. 

As  we  make  this  appeal,  we  give  fuH 
recognition  to  the  long  record  of  excel- 
lent tidministration  of  social  security  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  No  less  important  has  been 
the  distinguished  work  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  In  no 
way  would  the  independent  National 
Social  Security  Commission  diminish  or 
derogate  their  responsibilities.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  a  new  and  valuable 
source  of  help  to  them. 

Under  Senate  Joint  Resolution  48.  the 
National  Social  Security  Commi.ssion  will 
have  a  continuing  responsibility  to  study, 
investigate,  and  review  the  Federal  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
program  and  the  health  insurance  pro- 
grams which  operate  under  authority  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

At  present  the  Social  Secm'ity  Act  pro- 
vides for  such  an  overview  by  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Social  Security,  but 
only  on  an  intermittent  basis.  Under  the 
resolution  being  offered  by  Senator 
Fannin  and  myself,  the  latter  would  be 
replaced  by  the  full-time  National  Social 
Security  Commission. 

To  rely  for  such  important  studies  on 
an  advisory  council,  which  holds  a  lim- 
ited number  of  meetings  during  1  year 
out  of  4.  as  is  now  the  case,  is  mifair 
to  the  American  people,  the  Congress  and 
the  President.  The  almost  inevitable  de- 
pendence on  the  social  security  program's 
administrative  agency  by  such  a  part- 
time  panel,  no  matter  how  distinguished 
its  membership,  also  leaves  much  to  be 
desired. 

Social  security  is  too  important,  too 
big  to  be  the  object  of  part-time  review. 

If  the  interests  of  the  people  are  to 
be  safeguarded,  a  constant  overview,  m- 
dependent  of  its  administrators,  is 
needed — not  on  a  part-time,  intermittent 
basis,  but  offering  full-time  surveillance. 
Tliis  is  the  intent  and  purpose  ol  the 
Natioiicil  Social  Security  Commission  to 
be  created  by  the  resolution  Senator 
Fannin  and  I  are  introducing  today. 

The  importance  of  the  Commission's 
work,  as  set  forth  in  the  resolution,  is 
underscored  by  the  manner  of  appoint- 
ment of  its  nine  members  and  tlie  pro\1- 
sion  that  the  Commission  shall  be  bipar- 
tisan. 

Tlie  Commi.ssion  Chairman  and  four 
members  will  be  apix)inted.  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis,  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Two 
members  each,  no  more  than  one  from 
a  single  political  party,  will  be  appointed 
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the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

llembers  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
inc  ivlduals  of  recognized  standing  and 
distinction  who  have  demonstrated  ca- 
pa  :ity  to  discharge  the  great  responsi- 
bility which  the  resolution  places  upon 
it 

The  Commission  membership  unques- 
tio  lably  should  include  men  or  women 
rec  ognized  as  authorities  in  the  fields  ol 
actuarial  science,  economics,  and  other 
dis  :iplines. 

■;  Tie  NationaJ  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioi.  in  short,  should  be  a  blue-ribbon 
panel  capable  of  responding  imagina- 
tive ily  and  effectively  to  both  specific  and 
brc  ad  ramifications  of  social  security.  It 
sh(  uld  be  staffed  by  persons  able  to  give 
cor  tinuous  attention  to  these  ramifica- 
tio:  IS 
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my  earlier  call  for  an  independent, 
bipartisan  Commission,  I  have  pointed 
that  social  security  m  many  respects 
biggest  basiness  in  America.  Old- 
survivors  and  disability  insurance 
health  insurance  payments  to  ap- 
prc^mately  30   million  persons  during 
will  exceed  $60  billion.  Over  90  per- 
of  the  American  people  are  covered. 
Everyone  directly  or  indirectly  partici- 
in  its  financing. 
"Ihese  statistics  alone  suggest  the  im- 
poijtance  of  independent  review  by  ex- 
serving  an  ombudsman  role  on  be- 
of  all  thg  people. 

implications   of   social   security, 
go  far  beyond  the  dollars  in 
and  the  taxes  paid  to  provide 
sucfi  benefits.  The  system  affects  all  ef- 
of  individual  Americans  and  groups 
)rovide  for  economic  security.  It  has 
jffect  on  private  pensions,  individual 
and  savings,  health  care  pat- 
,  and  on  employment  and  retire- 
ment practices  in  our  land. 

no  time  has  there  been  an  authori- 
tative review  of  all  of  these  elements 
affect  social  security  or  are  afifect- 
)y  it.  I  believe  it  is  high  time  that  we 
at  these  questions.  An  independent, 
partisan     National     Social     Security 
would  be  expected  to  include 
theie  questions  in  its  deliberations,  in- 
vesljigations  and  reports  to  the  people, 
Congress  and  the  President. 
Ffertinent  to  our  purposes  in  introduc- 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  48  are  hear- 
currently  in  progress  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  under  chair- 
manship of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
from  Idaho,  Frank  Church.   The 
ect  of  these  hearings  is  "Future  Di- 

in  Social  Security." 
applaud  Senator  Church's  decision  to 
ate  such  hearings  and  the  excellence 
ihe  testimony  presented  in  the  first 
thr(  e  sessions. 

V  itnesses  so  far  have  been  Social  Se- 
curty  Commissioner  Robert  M.  Ball; 
Nel;on  Cruikshank,  president.  National 
Coipicil  of  Senior  Citizens;  John  A.  Brit- 
Brookings  Institution  economic 
studies  program;  J.  Douglas  Brown,  pro- 
and  dean  emeritus,  Princeton  Uni- 
veriity;  and  William  L.  Mitchell,  former 
Soc  al  Security  Commissioner  and  con- 
sult ant  to  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
soc] ation- American  Association  of  Re- 
tire 1  Persons.  Each  has  made  a  contribu- 
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tion  to  our  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  differing  points  of  view  regarding  so- 
cial security's  future. 

I  anticipate  that  when  this  series  of  im- 
portant hearings  has  been  completed,  we 
will  have  a  valuable  base  on  which  the 
National  Social  Security  Commission  can 
build. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  every  member  of 
the  Congress  will  give  close  attention  to 
the  hearings  conducted  under  chairman- 
ship of  Senator  Church.  But  recognition 
must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  with  a  pro- 
f;ram  so  big  as  .';ocial  security  there  are 
constant  tides  which  affect  its  operation 
and  the  needs  ol'  people  whom  it  would 
gerve. 

Through  the  National  Social  Security 
Commi.'^sion  we  would  provide  a  new  and 
important  a.<;.surance  to  all  the  people 
that  these  tides,  in  their  ebb  and  flow, 
will  be  given  constant  consideration. 

Senator  Fannin  and  I  invite  our  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  sponsoring  this  reso- 
lution. Members  desiring  to  cosponsor  the 
re.colution  should  contact  my  office. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  joint  resolution  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  and  those  by 
my  colleague,  Senator  Fannin,  which  are 
to  follow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
join  my  distinguished  colleague  in  intro- 
ducing this  resolution  and  urging  its 
approval. 

Senator  Fong  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  leadership  in  recognizing  the  need  for 
a  National  Social  Security  Commission. 
His  active  and  energetic  participation  as 
a  leading  member  of  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  has  given  him  a 
unique  view  of  the  future  of  the  social 
security  program  and  the  challenges  it 
will  face. 

This  resolution  is  a  product  of  his  ex- 
perience and  his-  fundamental  behef 
concerning  the  increasing  need  for  un- 
derstanding the  social  security  program. 
For  that  reason,  it  is  an  important  pro- 
posal worthy  of  the  Senates  approval. 

This  proposal,  Mr.  President,  comes  at 
a  most  opportime  time.  All  of  us,  I  am 
sure,  have  recently  encoimtered  signif- 
icant criticisms  of  the  social  security 
program.  Some  have  questioned  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  programs  covered  under 
social  security,  especially  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs.  Of  more  seri- 
ous concern,  however,  have  been  the  re- 
cent attacks  on  the  heart  of  the  social 
security  system,  its  method  of  financ- 
ing. In  this  case,  complaints  have  been 
heard  concerning  the  regressive  nature 
of  the  payroll  tax  and  the  recent  in- 
crea.'^es  in  the  amount  of  the  payroll  de- 
duction itself.  Tliese  matters,  as  well  as 
others,  are  not  to  be  taken  lightly  and 
must  be  carefully  studied  and  evaluated. 

When  91  percent  of  the  elderly  either 
receive  or  are  eligible  to  receive  social 
security  benefits  and  when  most  of  the 
working  force  contributes  to  the  pro- 
gram, it  makes  good  sense  to  provide  a 
permanent  citizen  commi.<;sion,  along 
with  the  constituted  administrative  and 
legislative  agencies,  to  review  and  direct 
social  security.  In  my  estimation,  by  in- 
cluding within  the  process  by  which  we 


administer  and  legislate  social  security 
a  commission  of  the  type  Senator  Fong 
and  I  are  advocating,  we  will  have 
strengthened  our  capacity  to  deal  with 
the  social  security  program,  and  in  doing 
so  assure  its  success. 

The  commission  which  Senator  Fong 
and  I  are  sponsoring  would  contribute 
much  to  furthering  our  vmderstanding  of 
social  security  and  its  future  directions. 
And,  again.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  join 
with  ua  in  sponsoring  this  legislation,  as 
I  think  it  is  a  commendable  proposal. 
Exhibit  1 
S.J.  Res.  48 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  there  is 
hereby  established  a  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  National  Commission  on  Social  Secu- 
rity (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mifslcn" ) . 

(b)(1)  The  CommiSEion  shall  consist  of — 

(A)  5  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  tlie  Senate,  one  of  which  members 
-sliall.  at  the  time  of  appointment,  be  desig- 
nated as  Chairman  of  the  Commission; 

( B I  2  memt>ers  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and 

(C)  2  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  At  no  time  shall  more  than  three  of 
the  members  appointed  by  the  President,  one 
of  the  members  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  one  of  the 
members  appointed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  be  members  of  the 
same  political  party. 

(3)  The  membership  of  the  Commission 
shall  consist  of  individuals  who  are  of  rec- 
ognized standing  and  distinction  and  who 
possess  demonstrated  capacity  to  discharge 
the  duties  Imposed  on  the  Commission.  No 
individual  who  is  otherwise  an  officer  or 
full-time  employee  of  the  United  States  shall 
serve  as  a  member  of  ^he  Commission. 

( 4 )  Tlie  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
designate  a  member  of  the  Commission  to  act 
as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(5)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a 
lesser  number  may  conduct  hearings. 

(6)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

(7)  A  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  aiTect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  herein  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  the  member  first  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  position. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive $138.00  per  diem  while  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  the  duties  vested  in 
the  Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses incurred  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  or  at  the  call  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Commission: 
except  that  meetings  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  held  not  less  frequently  than  once  In  each 
calendar  month  which  oeglns  after  a  ma- 
jority of  the  authorized  membership  of  the 
Commission  has  first  been  appointed. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  func- 
tion of  the  Commission  to  conduct  a  con- 
tinuing study,  investigation,  and  review  of — 

( 1 )  the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  program  established  by 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  and 

(2)  the  health  insurance  programs  estab- 
lished by  title  XVIU  of  such  Act. 

(b)  Such  study.  Investigation,  and  review 
of  such  programs  shall  include  (but  not  be 
Umlted  to)  — 

( 1 )  the  fiscal  status  of  the  trust  funds  es- 
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tabllshed  for  the  financing  of  such  programs 
and  the  adequacy  of  such  trust  funds  to  meet 
the  immediate  and  long-range  financing 
needs  of  such  prograr.  s; 

(2)  the  scope  of  coverage,  the  adequacy  of 
benefits,  and  the  conditions  of  qualification 
for  benefits  provided  by  such  programs; 

(3)  the  Impact  of  such  programs  on,  and 
their  relation  to,  public  assistance  programs, 
non-governmental  pension  and  insurance 
programs,  other  governmental  retirement  and 
annuity  programs,  medical  service  delivery 
sj-stems,  and  national  employment  practices; 

(4)  the  quality  of  the  administration  of 
such  programs; 

(5)  any  Inequities  (whether  attributable 
to  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  such  programs,  to 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  In  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams, or  to  administrative  practices  and 
procedures  employed  in  the  carrying  out  of 
such  programs)  which  affect  substantial 
numbers  of  Individuals  who  are  insured  un- 
der such  programs. 

Sec.  3.  The  Commission  shall  submit  an 
annual  report  of  its  study,  investigation,  and 
review,  of  programs  (referred  to  in  section  2) , 
together  with  its  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  such  programs,  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress.  In  addition,  the  Commission 
shall,  at  such  times  as  it  deems  appropriate, 
submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  reports  on,  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to,  such  programs. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  appoint 
an  Executive  Director  of  the  Commission  who 
shall  be  compensated  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Commission,  but  which  shall  not  exceed  the 
rate  established  for  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  by  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  Executive  Director, 
the  Commission  shall  have  the  power  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  per- 
sonnel as  It  deems  advisable.  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  to  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  the  provisions  of  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates. 

Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  Joint  Resolution,  the  Commission,  or  any 
duly  authorized  committee  thereof.  Is  author- 
ized to  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  and  take  such  testi- 
mony, with  respect  to  matters  with  respect  to 
which  it  has  a  responsibility  under  this  Joint 
Resolution,  as  the  Commission  or  such  com- 
mittee may  deem  advisable.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  or  any  member  authorized 
by  him  may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commis- 
sion or  before  any  committee  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  The  Commission  may  secure  di- 
rectly from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  such  data  and  information  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its 
duties  under  this  Joint  Resolution.  Upon  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission, 
any  such  department  or  agency  shall  furnish 
such  information  to  the  Commission. 

Sec.  7.  The  General  Services  Administra- 
tion shall  provide  to  the  Commission,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  such  administrative  sup- 
port services  as  the  Commission  may  request. 

Sec  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  sis  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
Joint  Resolution. 

Sec  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Health 
Insurance  Benefits  Advisory  Council  (estab- 
lished by  section  1867  of  the  Social  Security 
Act),  to  provide  timely  notice  to  the  Com- 
mission of  any  meeting  thereof,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  (or  his  dele- 
gate) shall  be  entitled  to  attend  any  such 
meeting. 

Sec.  10.  Section  706  of  the  Social  Security 
Act    (relating  to  appointment  of  Advisory 


Council   on  Social   Security)    is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    40 

At  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  40,  to  improve  and  imple- 
ment procedures  for  fiscal  controls  in 
the  U.S.  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel >  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  190,  for  the 
relief  of  the  widow  and  children  of 
Thomas  Pillifant. 

S.    192 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  192,  to  convey 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
certain  property  in  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  to 
Hilcrest,  Inc. 

S.    204 

WILLIAMS    COSPONSORS    BILL    TO    AID 
SMALL    FARMER 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  join  Senator  Bayh  in 
sponsoring  S.  204,  the  Family  Farm  In- 
heritance Act.  Senator  Bayh's  legislation 
intends  to  ease  a  most  diflBcult  bm'den 
involved  in  sustaining  a  family  farm — 
the  inheritance  tax. 

Too  frequently,  the  inheritance  tax  on 
farm  property  is  confiscatory  and  forces 
the  surviving  members  of  the  family  to 
sell  the  property.  In  New  Jersey,  recent 
figures  indicate  that  one  farm  is  lost 
each  day.  Undoubtedly,  the  difficulties 
associated  with  inheritance  taxes  are  in- 
volved in  the  figuring  which  leads  up  to 
this  loss. 

In  terms  of  production,  the  loss  of  one 
farm  means  the  loss  of  approximately 
110  acres  of  land  in  New  Jersey  that  had 
been  used  in  the  production  of  vege- 
tables, eggs,  milk,  and  other  essentials 
to  our  daily  diet. 

S.  204  excludes  the  first  $200,000  in 
value  of  the  family  farm  from  the  tax- 
able estate  of  a  farmer  who  has  managed 
his  own  farm  during  his  Mfe  and  has 
willed  it  to  relatives  who  also  plan  to 
manage  it.  Conditions  are  included  so 
that  the  farm  remains  in  the  family 
and  so  that  the  relatives  who  inherit  it 
manage  and  reside  on  the  farm. 

Senator  Bayh  has  approached  the 
problem  of  massive  decreases  in  the  num- 
ber of  small  farms  wisely  and  realisti- 
cally. I  believe  that  tliis  approach  will  in- 
deed ease  the  tax  burden  on  people  who 
inherit  a  farm  and  thereby  encourage  or 
enable  them  to  retain  the  farm  and  keep 
it  solvent. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  loss  of  small 
farms  is  a  serious  problem  in  my  State. 
Being  the  most  densely  populated  State 
in  the  Union,  New  Jersey  experiences,  on 
a  daily  basis,  tremendous  pressure  to 
convert  farmland  into  developed  area.  In 
this  regard,  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  re- 
cently published  an  editorial,  entitled 
"Disappearing  Farms,"  which  discusses 
the  difficulties  facing  those  people  who 
hope  to  retain  their  farmland. 

I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   the 


editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec  okd, 
as  follows: 

Disappearing  Farms 

New  Jersey,  warns  Agriculture  Secret. iry 
Phillip  Alampl,  is  losing  farms  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  of  one  per  day.  This  works  out  to  a 
loss  of  approximately  110  acres  daily  of  land 
that  had  been  used  in  the  production  of 
vegetables,  eggs,  milk  and  other  essentials 
of  a  balanced  diet. 

We  share  Mr.  Alampis  concern,  and  we  are 
impressed  by  the  numbers  he  cites  to  bolster 
his  case. 

"We  h:tve."  the  agriculture  secretary  states, 
"the  bigge.st  segment  of  our  economy  made 
up  of  agriculture  and  the  food  industry: 
1.122  food  processors,  with  22  per  cent  of  all 
their  raw  products  coming  from  Jersey 
farms." 

A  commission  has  been  established  by  Gov- 
ernor CahiU's  administration  to  look  into  the 
problem  of  dwindling  farmland  and  is 
scheduled  to  issue  recommendations  on 
January  3  on  what  the  state  can  do  to  pre- 
vent further  losses  of  agrlcultur.-U  reserves. 

The  commission  laces  a  difficult  Job.  New 
Jersey  is  a  land-poor  state  and  developers 
are  willing  to  pay  increasingly  large  sums 
for  acreage.  Then,  too,  larmiug  is  a  risky 
venture,  entailing  long  hours  of  hard  work 
and  the  possibility  that  heavy  rains  or 
lengthy  dry  spells  can  destroy  the  crops  in 
any  given  year. 

Programs  to  help  the  farmer  have  not  been 
especially  successful,  despite  the  expenditure 
of  billions  of  dollars  annually  by  the  federal 
government.  Farms  continue  to  disappear, 
not  only  in  New  Jersey  but  throughout  the 
nation,  while  the  outlay  for  subsidies  mounts 
and  the  cost  of  farm  products  rises. 

We  wonder  if  the  contmission  can  develop 
a  program  that  will  preserve  farmlands  with- 
out imposing  excessive  costs  on  the  state's 
taxpayers.  If  the  recommendations  can 
achieve  this,  there  is  no  reason  why  tliey 
should  not  be  Implemented. 

S.    214 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel'  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  214,  relating 
to  the  rppointment  of  U.S.  marshals. 

S.    429 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Bvrd 
for  Mr.  Magnuson.  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Javitsi  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  429,  the  Child  Dental 
Health  Act  of  1973. 

S.    459 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible i.  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  <Mr.  Bur- 
dick',  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Cook  > ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
( Mr.  Humphrey  ' ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Marjiand  'Mr.  Mathiasi.  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  459.  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cuituie  to  carry  out  a  rural  environmen- 
tal assi.«^tance  program, 
s.  sic 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr. 
Biden  )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
516,  a  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  to  provide  for  a  4 -year  term 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
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B.  518 

lAt  his  own  request,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  <Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  was 
ac  ded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  518,  to  provide 
that  appointments  to  the  ofiBces  of  Di- 
reftor  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  OfBce 
Management  and  Budget  shall  be  sub- 
to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

6.  576 

\t  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
ator  from  New  Mexico   (Mr.  Dome- 
Niri),  the  Senator  from  Georgia   'Mr. 
Talihadce),  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
hopia  (Mr.  Bartlett)  were  added  as  co- 
of  S.  576,  a  bill  providing  for 
offense  and  consecutive  sen- 
in   felonies   involving   the   use 
1  firearm. 

S.  576 

At.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 

to  join  with  the  distinguished 

from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 

sponsoring  S.  576.  a  bill  to  amend  the 

Control  Act  of  1968  to  provide  for 

offenses  and  consecutive  sen- 

in  felonies  involving  the  use  of 

firearm. 

believe  It  Is  time  for  us  to  make  it 
ha'der  on  those  who  use  guns  Illegally 
order  to  allow  our  good,  law-abiding 
the  right  and  privilege  to  keep 
use  firearms  for  legal  purposes, 
need  for  such  legislation  Is  no 
visibly  demonstrated  than  by  the 
and  brutal  crime  perpetrated 
a  fellow  U.S.  Senator  here  in  this 
of  Washington  Tuesday  evening. 
Stennis  was  robbed  on  the  street 
outtside  his  home;  he  offered  no  resist- 
to  the  robbers,  yet  they  used  fire- 
in  the  commission  of  their  crime, 
one  who  has  already  determined  to 
iimait  a  crime  knows  that  the  penalty 
that  crime  will  be  no  more  severe  if 
firearm  is  used,  he  has  no  reason  to 
ref  ain  from  use  of  the  gun.  That  serious 
def  !ct  in  our  criminal  laws  needs  to  be 
rec  ified. 


C  apt. 


James  A.  LaRue,  president  of  the 
Mexico  Sheriffs  and  Police  Associ- 
atidn  has  told  me : 

N>ne  of  us  are  enthusiastic  about  con- 
trol Ing  guns.  What  we  must  do  Is  regulate 
the  use  of  those  guns  by  prohibiting  their 
Ulet  al  use. 

I  believe  all  policemen  in  New  Mexico 
woi:  id  favor  a  provision  for  separate  offenses 
and  consecutive  sentences  In  felonies  In- 
volT  Ing  the  use  of  firearms.  Tills  amend- 
mei  t  would  attack  the  problem  where  It  Is 
serious. 


agree. 


SEN'iTE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    10 


the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen) 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Res  olution  10,  the  school  prayer  amend- 
mei  It. 


Sen  ator 


waf 


EX  rENSION  OF  AUTHORIZATION 
F  on  PR<X5RAMS  UNDER  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF 
1  ^64— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    S 

{Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  ihe  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
We:  fare.) 


AN  AMENDMENT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL 
LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  and  Senators  Cranston, 
Kennedy,  Williams,  and  Jackson,  I  sub- 
mit for  printing  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence an  amendment  to  S.  706,  which  I 
submitted  earlier  today. 

This  amendment,  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation  Act,  is 
designed  to  assure  that  legal  representa- 
tion for  the  poor  will  be  independent  and 
free  of  politics,  and  also  responsive  to 
the  communities  it  must  serve.  This  leg- 
islation has  been  developed  jointly  by  all 
those  sponsoring  the  introduction  of  this 
proposal  today. 

In  its  basic  provisions,  this  amendment 
is  essentially  similar  to  the  provisions 
contained  in  section  27  of  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  12350,  Report 
No.  92-1246,  of  July  26,  1972. 

In  particular,  the  composition  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Corporation 
conforms  to  that  which  emerged  from 
the  conference  committee  which  consid- 
ered this  legislation  last  year.  The  Presi- 
dent appoints  all  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Ten  of  these  appointees  are  from  the 
general  public,  and  of  the  remaining  nine 
members : 

Five  members  must  be  representative 
of  the  organized  bar  and  legal  educa- 
tion— respecting  whom  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association,  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  the  National  Bar 
Association,  and  the  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Association  may  submit 
recommendations  to  the  President. 

Two  members  must  be  from  among 
individuals  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  act — regarding  whom  the  Clients  Ad- 
visory Council  created  by  the  act  may 
submit  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Two  members  must  be  from  among  for- 
mer legal  services  project  attorneys — re- 
garding whom  the  Project  Attorneys 
Advisory  Council  created  by  the  act  may 
submit  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Other  provisions  of  the  amendment 
are  also  designed  to  insure  that  the  Cor- 
poration meets  the  twin  tests  of  inde- 
pendence and  accountability. 

There  are  strong  prohibitions  against 
conflicts  of  interest  on  the  part  of  any 
Board  member. 

The  Executive  Director  of  the  Corpo- 
ration is  limited  to  a  6-year  term. 

Congress  provides  yearly  appropri- 
ations. The  legislation  would  authorize 
appropriations  of  $121.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974  and  $171.5  million  for  fiscal 
year  1975  for  the  Corporation.  The  pres- 
ent appropriations  level  for  legal  serv- 
ices programs  is  $71.5  million,  with  a 
similar  amount  included  in  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  1974  budget  request. 

GAO  has  full  audit  authority,  and  an- 
nual independent  audits  are  required. 

Continuing  oversight  of  program  oper- 
ations can  be  carried  out  by  the  appro- 
priate committees. 

In  these  suid  many  other  provisions, 
the  legislation  we  are  submitting  pro- 


vides for  a  responsible  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

Of  even  greater  importance  is  the 
need  for  an  independent  Corporation, 
free  from  the  political  pressures  which 
in  the  past  have  often  hampered  the 
operations  of  individual  legal  services 
programs  around  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  Jerome  B.  Falk,  Jr.,  and 
Stuart  R.  Pollack,  writing  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal,  have  accurately  balanced  the 
interests  which  the  amendment  we  are 
submitting  seeks  to  preserve. 

There  Is  no  dispute  as  to  the  propriety — 
or,  Indeed,  the  necessity — of  ensuring  that 
attorneys  operating  with  public  funds  com- 
ply with  the  highest  professional  standards 
and  with  the  guidelines  of  the  legal  services 
program.  .  .  .  But  It  Is  also  imperative  that 
those  to  whom  the  attorneys  account  respect 
the  relationship  between  the  legal  services 
attorneys  and  their  clients,  grant  appropri- 
ate latitude  for  the  exercise  of  Independent 
professional  Judgment,  and  most  Important, 
assure  that  there  is  insulation  from  undue 
political  pressures  from  those  whose  Inter- 
ests are  adverse  to  the  Interests  of  the  attor- 
neys" clients. 

The  amendment  we  are  submitting  is 
designed  to  assure  that  the  poor  gain 
effective  and  ongoing  legal  representa- 
tion, and  that  the  Corporation  repre- 
senting them  meets  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  the  legal  profession. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  amend- 
ment and  two  recent  articles  on  the  legal 
services  program,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  5 

Add  the  following  sections  at  the  end 
thereof: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of   1964   is  further  amended   by   adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 
•  TITLE   IX— NATIONAL  LEGAL  SERVICES 
CORPORATION 

"DECLARATION    OF    POLICT 

"Sec.  901.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

"(1)  it  Is  in  the  public  Interest  to  provide 
greater  access  to  attorneys  and  appropriate 
institutions  for  the  orderly  resolution  of 
grievances  and  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes  within  the  system  of  Justice; 

"(2)  many  low-income  persons  are  un- 
able to  afford  the  cost  of  legal  services  or  of 
access  to  appropriate  institutions; 

"(3)  access  to  legal  services  and  appro- 
priate institutions  for  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  not  only  is  a  matter  of  private 
and  local  concern,  but  also  is  of  appro- 
priate and  Important  concern  to  the  Federal 
Government; 

"(4)  the  Integrity  of  the  attorney-client 
relationship  and  of  the  adversary  system  of 
Justice  in  the  United  States  require  that 
there  be  r.o  political  Interference  with  the 
provision  and  performance  of  legal  services; 

"(5)  existing  legal  services  programs  have 
provided  economical,  effective,  and  compre- 
hensive legal  services  to  the  client  com- 
munity so  as  to  bring  about  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  within  the  system 
of  Justice;  and 

"(6)  a  private  nonprofit  corporation 
.^ihould  be  created  to  encourage  the  avail- 
ability of  legal  services  and  legal  Institu- 
tions to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
free  from  extraneous  Interference  and  con- 
trol. 
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"ESTABLISHMENT    OF    CORPORATION 

•Sec.  902.  (a)  There  is  established  a  non- 
profit corporation,  to  be  known  as  the  'Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation'  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Corporation')  which 
sliall  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Government.  The  Cor- 
poration shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  and.  to  the  extent  consistent 
viich  this  title,  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Nonprofit  Corporation  Act.  The  right  to  re- 
peal, alter,  or  amend  this  title  is  expressly 
reserved. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Corporation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  person. 

"(c)  The  Corporation,  and  legal  services 
programs  assisted  by  the  Corporation,  shall 
be  eligible  to  be  treated  as  an  organization 
described  in  section  170(c)  (2)  (B)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  as  an  orga- 
nization described  in  section  501(c)  (33)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  is 
e.xempt  from  taxation  under  section  501(a) 
of  such  Code. 

"process   op  incorporation   and 
organization 

"Sec.  903.  (a)  There  shall  be  a  transition 
period  following  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  National  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
of  1973  for  the  process  of  incorporation  and 
initial  organization  of  the  Corporation. 

"(b)  There  is  established  an  incorporat- 
ing trusteeship  composed  of  the  following 
persons  or  their  designees:  the  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  president 
of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
the  president  of  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association,  the  president  of  the  National 
Bar  Association,  and  the  president  of  the 
National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association. 
Tlie  Incorporating  trusteeship  shall  meet 
within  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
of  1973  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(c)(1)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  enactment  of  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  of  1973.  the  incorporating 
trusteeship,  after  consulting  with  and  re- 
ceiving the  recommendations  of  national  or- 
ganizations of  persons  eligible  for  assistance 
under  this  title,  shall  establish  the  Initial 
Clients  Advisory  Council  to  be  composed  of 
eleven  members  selected,  in  accordance  with 
procedures,  which  meet  the  requirements  of 
section  905(a)(2).  established  by  the  incor- 
porating trusteeship,  from  among  Individuals 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  title. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
enactment  of  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  of  1973,  the  incorporating 
trusteeship,  after  consulting  with  and  re- 
ceiving the  recommendations  of  associations 
of  attorneys  actively  engaged  in  conducting 
legal  services  programs,  shall  establish  the 
Initial  Project  Attorneys  Advisory  Council 
to  be  composed  of  eleven  members  selected. 
in  accordance  with  procedures,  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  905(b)(2),  es- 
tablished by  the  incorporating  trusteeship, 
from  among  attorneys  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  providing  legal  services  tuider  any 
e.Kisting  legal  services  program. 

"(3 1  To  assist  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
vir^ions  of  this  subsection,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  shall  com- 
pile a  list  of  all  legal  services  programs  pub- 
licly funded  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  the  three  subsequent  fis- 
cal years  and  furnish  such  list  to  the  incor- 
porating trusteeship.  In  o-der  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  stibsection.  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  make  available  to  the  incorporating 
trusteeship  such  administrative  services  and 
financial  and  other  resources  as  It  may  re- 
quire. 

"(d)  Not  later  than  ninetv  davs  after  the 


enactment  of  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  of  1973.  all  recommendations 
as  provided  In  section  904(a)  for  persons 
to  serve  on  the  initial  board  of  directors 
shall   be  submitted   to   the  President. 

"(C)  During  the  ninety-day  period  of  In- 
corporation of  the  Corporation  the  incorpor- 
ating trusteeship  shall  take  whatever  actions 
are  necessary  to  incorporate  the  Corporation, 
including  tlie  filing  of  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion under  the  District  of  Columbia  Non- 
profit Corporation  Act,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors. 
except  for  the  selection  of  the  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Corporation. 

"(f)  The  responsibilities  of  the  Incorpo- 
rating trusteeship  shall  terminate  upon  the 
first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  such 
meeting  to  occtir  following  appointment  of 
all  members  of  such  board. 

"(g)  During  the  ninety-day  period  imme- 
diately following  the  meeting  referred  to  in 
subsection  (f )  of  this  section,  the  board  shall 
take  whate\er  action  is  necessary  to  prepare 
to  begin  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Corporation  pvirsuant  to  .section  906  of  this 
Act. 

•'DIRECTORS    AND    OFFICERS 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  ha*C 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  nineteen 
individuals  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  annually  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  board  to  serve  as  chairman. 
Members  of  the  board  shall  be  appointed 
as  follows:  (1)  ten  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  among  individuals  in  the  gen- 
eral public,  not  less  than  six  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court 
of  a  State;  (2)  five  members  who  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  organized  bar  and  legal  edu- 
cation; (3)  two  members  from  among  In- 
dividuals eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
title;  and  (4)  two  members  from  among 
former  legal  services  project  attorneys.  The 
American  Bar  A.ssociation.  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  Association,  the  National  Bar  Associ- 
ation, and  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association  may  submit  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  with  respect  to  mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  as  provided  in  clause 
(2).  the  Clients  Advlsor>'  Council  may  sub- 
mit recommendations  to  the  President,  with 
respect  to  members  to  be  appointed  as  pro- 
vided m  clause  (3),  and  the  Project  Attor- 
neys Advisory  Council  may  submit  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  with  respect  to 
members  to  be  appointed  as  provided  in 
clause  (4) . 

"(b)  Tlie  directors  appointed  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
three  years  except  that — 

"  ( 1 )  the  terms  of  the  directors  first  tak- 
ing office  shall  be  effective  on  the  ninety- 
first  day  after  the  enactment  of  the  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1973: 

"(2)  the  terms  of  the  directors  first  taking 
office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  of  appointment,  as  fol- 
lows— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  directors  appointed 
under  clause  (1)  of  section  904ia).  three 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  fotir  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  and  three  at  the  end  of  one  year: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  directors  appointed 
under  clatise  (2),  of  section  904(a).  two  al 
the  end  of  three  years,  one  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  and  two  at  the  end  of  one  year; 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  directors  appointed 
inicier  clause  (3)  of  section  904(a),  one  at 
the  end  of  three  years  and  one  at  the  end  of 
one  year; 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  directors  appointed 
under  clause  (4)  of  section  904(a),  one  at 
the  end  of  three  years  and  one  at  the  end  of 
two  years;  and 

"(3)  any  director  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 


the  term  for  which  his  predece.ssor  was  ap- 
pointed .shall  be  appointed  for  the  remain- 
der of  such  term. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  have  an  ex- 
executive  director,  who  shall  be  a  member  of 
llie  leg,'>l  profession,  and  such  otlier  officers, 
;<s  mny  be  named  and  appointed  by  tlie 
boord  of  directors  at  rales  of  compensation 
fixed  by  the  board,  who  shall  .serve  at  the 
pleasure  oi  the  board.  No  individual  shall 
serve  a.s  executive  director  of  ilie  Corporation 
for  a  i>eri(xi  in  excess  of  six  ycar.s  Tlie  ex- 
ecutive director  shall  serve  as  a  menit>er  of 
the  board  ex  officio  and  shall  serve  without 
a  vote. 

"(d)  No  political  lest  or  qualification  shall 
be  used  in  selecting,  appoint  ing,  or  promot- 
ing any  officer,  attorney,  or  employee  of  the 
Corporation.  No  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Corporation  shall  receive  any  salary  from  any 
source  other  than  the  Corporation  during 
the  period  of  employment  by  the  Corpora- 
tion 

"(e)  All  meetings  of  the  board,  executive 
committee  of  the  board,  and  advisory  coun- 
cils shall,  whenever  appropriate,  be  open  to 
the  public,  and  proper  notice  of  such  meet- 
ings shall  be  provided  to  Interested  parties 
and  the  public  a  reasonable  time  prior  to 
such  meetings. 

"(f)  ( 1 )  No  person  who  is  a  paid  employee 
or  consultant  of  the  Corporation  or  of  any 
grantee  of  the  Corporation  may  serve  on  the 
board  of  directors. 

"(2)  No  member  of  the  board  may  par- 
ticipate in  any  decision,  action,  or  recom- 
mendation with  respect  lo  any  matter  which 
directly  benefits  that  member  or  any  firm  or 
organization  with  which  that  member  is 
then  currently  a.ssociated. 

"(g)  The  board.  In  consultation  with  the 
re.spectlve  advisory  councils,  shall  provide  for 
rules  with  respect  to  meetings  of  the  Clients 
Advisory  Council  and  the  Project  Attorneys 
Advisory  Council. 

"ADVISORY   councils:    executive   COMMITTEE 

"Sec.  905.  (a)  The  board,  after  consulting 
with  and  receiving  the  recommendations  oi 
national  organizations  of  persons  eligible  for 
assistance  under  this  title,  shall  provide  for 
the  selection  of  a  Clients  Advisory  Council 
subsequent  to  the  first  such  council  estab- 
lished under  section  903(c)  (li  to  be  com- 
posed of  not  more  than  eleven  members  se- 
lected in  accordance  with  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  board,  including  terms  of  of- 
fice, qualifications,  and  method  of  selection 
and  appointment,  from  among  indl\iduals 
who  are  eligible  lor  assistance  under  this 
title. 

"(2)  Procedures  for  selecthig  the  Clients 
.^dvisory  Council  must  insure  that  all  areas 
of  the  country  and  significant  segments  of 
the  client  population  are  represented,  and  in 
no  event  may  more  than  one  representative 
on  such  council  be  from  any  one  .State  The 
Clients  Advisory  Council  shall  advise  the 
board  of  directors  and  the  executive  director 
on  policy  matters  relating  to  the  needs  of 
the  client  community  and  may  an  as  liaison 
between  the  client  community  and  legal  .serv- 
ices programs  through  sucli  activities  as  it 
deems  appropriate,  including  informational 
programs  in  langu.iges  other  than  English. 
The  Clients  Advisory  Council  mny  submit  to 
the  President  recommendations  as  provided 
in  section  904(a)  for  persons  to  serve  on  the 
board  of  directors. 

"(b)  The  board,  after  consulting  with  and 
receiving  the  recommendations  of  as.socia- 
tions  of  attorneys  actively  engaged  in  con- 
ducting legal  services  programs,  shall  provide 
for  the  selection  of  a  Project  Attorneys  Ad- 
visory Council  subsequent  to  the  first  such 
council  established  under  section  903 ic)  (2) 
of  tills  title  to  be  composed  oi  not  more 
than  eleven  members  selected  in  accordance 
with  procedures  established  by  the  board, 
including  terms  of  office,  qualifications,  and 
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Project  Attorneys  Advisory  Council  may 

nit   to   the   President    recommendations 

irovided  In  section  904(a)  for  persons  to 

e  on  the  board  of  directors. 

c)  The  board  shall  provide  for  sufficient 
urces  for  each  Advisory  Council  in  order 

1  lay  such  reasonable  travel  costs  and  ex- 
•^es  as  the  board  may  determine. 

d)  The  board  may  establish  an  executive 
"mittee    of   five   members   of    the   board. 

h  shall  Include  the  chairman  of  the 
boa  d,  and  at  least  one  director  appointed 
pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  section  904(a). 
one  appointed  pursuant  to  clause  (3) 
I)  of  such  section.  Not  less  than  three 
s  members  of  the  executive  committee 
be  from  among  those  members  of  the 
appointed  pursuant  to  clause  (I)  of 
I  904(a)  of  this  title.  The  chairman  of 
board  shall  serve  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  may  designate  another 
of  the  executive  committee  to  act  in 
absence.  The  executive  director  of  the 
Cor]  oration  shall  serve  as  an  ex  officio  non- 
totl  ig  member  of  the  executive  committee. 
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AND    POWERS    OP    THE    CORPORATION 

906.    (a)   Effective  ninety  days  after 
late  of  the  meeting  referred  to  in  section 
T) .  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
title,  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to — 
')  provide  financial  assistance  to  quail- 
programs    furnishing   legal   services   to 
bers  of  the  client  community: 
)  provide  financial  assistance  to  pay  the 
of  contracts  or  other  agreements  made 

to  section  903  of  this  title; 
)  carry  out  research,  training,  technical 
"nee.    experimental,    legal    paraprofes- 
and  clinical  assistance  programs,  and 
emphasis  programs  to  provide  legal 
to  migrant  or  seasonal  farmworlcers, 
and  the  elderly  poor; 
V)  through  financial  assistance  and  other 
Increase  opportunities  for  legal  edu- 
among  Individuals  who  are  members 
tminority  group  or  who  are  economically 
disa<  ivantaged; 

>)    provide   for  the  collection   and  dis- 
semination of  information  designed  to  co- 
ordinate and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
and  programs  for  legal  services  in 
iijiis  parts  of  the  country: 

)  offer  advice  and  assistance  to  all  pro- 
providing  legal  services  and  legal  as- 
e  to  the  client  community  conducted 
(sslsted    by    the    Federal    Government 
inch  ding — 
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I)  reviewing  all  grants  and  contracts  for 
)rovision  of  legal  services  to  the  client 
comijiunity  made  under  other  provisions  of 
law   by   any   agency   of   the   Federal 
•ernment  and  making  recommendations 
e  appropriate  Federal  agency; 
J I  reviewing  and  making  recommenda- 
to  the  President  and  Congress  concern - 
i.ny  proposal,  whether  by  legislation  or 
tive  action,  to  establish  a  federally  as- 
l  program  for  the  provision  of  legal  serv- 
o  the  client  community;  and 
)   upon  request  of  the  President,  pro- 
training,  technical  assistance,  monl- 
and  evaluation  services  to  any  fed- 
'  assisted  legal  services  program; 
)    establish  such  procedures  and  take 
other  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
that  attorneys  employed  by  the  Cor- 


poration and  attorneys  paid  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  funds  provided  by  the  Corporation 
carry  out  the  same  duties  to  their  clients  and 
enjoy  the  same  protection  from  interference 
as  if  such  an  attorney  was  hired  directly  by 
the  client,  and  to  assure  that  such  attorneys 
adhere  to  the  same  Code  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility and  Canons  of  Ethics  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  as  are  applicable 
to  other  attorneys; 

"(8)  establish  standards  of  eligibility  for 
the  provision  of  legiil  services  to  be  ren- 
dered by  any  grantee  or  contractee  of  the 
Corporation  with  special  provision  for  prior- 
ity for  members  of  the  client  commiaiity 
whose  means  are  least  adequate  to  obtain 
private  legal  services; 

"(9)  establish  policies  consistent  with  the 
best  standards  of  the  legal  profession  to  as- 
sure the  integrity,  effectiveness,  and  profes- 
sional quality  of  the  attorneys  providing  legal 
services  under  this  title;  and 

••(10)  prescribe  criteria  to  be  used  in 
determining  the  level  of  Income  (consider- 
ing famUy  size  and  other  relevant  factors) 
which  will  result  in  a  person's  being  unable 
to  obtain  private  legal  counsel  t)ecause  of 
inadequate  financial  means,  and  hence  a 
member  of  the  client  community;  and 

'•(11)  carry  on  such  other  activities  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title  as 
would  further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of  the  functions 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a),  the  Corporation 
Is  authorized  to — 

"(1)  make  grants,  enter  into  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or  other 
transactions,  in  accordance  with  bylaws  es- 
tablished by  the  board  of  directors  appro- 
priate to  conduct  the  activities  of  the  Cor- 
poration; 

"(21  accept  unconditional  gifts  or  dona- 
tions of  services,  money,  or  property,  real, 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible, 
and  use.  sell,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  for  the  piu-pose  of  carrying  out  its 
activities; 

"(3)  appoint  such  attorneys  and  other 
professional  and  clerical  personnel  as  may 
be  required  and  fix  their  compensation  in 
accordance  with  the  provision  of  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  classifica- 
tion and  General  Schedule  rates; 

"(4)  promulgate  regulations  containing 
criteria  specifying  the  manner  of  approval 
of  applications  for  grants  based  upon  the 
following  considerations — 

"(A)  the  most  economical,  effective,  and 
comprehensive  delivery  of  legal  services  to 
the  client  community  In  both  urban  and 
rural  areas: 

"(B)  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  with- 
in the  system  of  Justice:  and 

"(C)  maximum  uillzatlon  of  the  expertise 
and  facilities  of  organizations  presently  spe- 
cializing In  the  delivery  of  legal  services  to 
the  client  community 

•(5)  establish  and  maintain  a  law  library; 
"(6)  e.stablish  procedures  for  the  con- 
duct of  legal  services  programs  assisted  by 
the  Corporation  containing  a  requirement 
that  the  applicant  will  give  a.ssurances  that 
the  program  will  be  supervised  by  a  policy- 
making board  on  which  the  members  of  the 
legal  profession  constitute  a  majority  (ex- 
cept that  the  Corporation  may  grant  waiv- 
ers of  this  requirement  in  the  case  of  a 
leg.Tl  services  program  which,  upon  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  of  1973,  has  a  majority  of 
persons  who  are  not  lawyers  on  its  policy 
making  board)  and  mem'oers  of  the  client 
community  constitute  at  least  one-third  of 
the  members  of  such  board. 

"(C)  In  any  case  in  which  services,  other- 
wise authorized,  are  performed  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  the  Corporation,  the 
Corporation  shall  be  reimbursed  for  the  cost 
of  such  services  ptirsuant  to  an  agreement 
between  the  executive  director  of  the  Cor- 


poration and  the  head  of  the  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  concerned, 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  ensure  that 
attorneys  employed  full  time  In  programs 
finided  by  the  Corporation  refrain  from  any 
outside  practice  of  law  unless  permitted  as 
pro  bono  publico  activity  pursuant  to  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Corporation. 

"(e)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  establish 
and  publish  procedures  and  guidelines  to  en- 
sure that  no  fimds  or  personnel  made  avail- 
able by  the  Corporation  shall  be  used  to 
luidertake  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat 
of  any  proposed  convention,  constitutional 
amendment,  code,  statute,  executive  order 
ordinance,  regulation,  rule,  or  similar  enact- 
ment or  promulgation  considered  In  any  form 
by  any  legislative  body  by  representations  to 
such  body  (or  committee  or  member  thereof) 
or  any  similar  activity  except  where 

•'(A)  an  attorney  representing  an  eligible 
member  of  the  client  community  is  requested 
by  such  member  to  make  such  representation 
or  undertake  such  activity  and  such  repre- 
sentation or  activity  is  carried  out  In  a 
manner  which  does  not  Identify  the  Cor- 
poration or  any  legal  services  program 
assisted  by  the  Corporation  with  such  repre- 
sentation or  activity; 

"(B)  personnel  of  the  Corporation  or  any 
legal  services  program  assisted  by  the  Cor- 
poration are  requested  by  a  legislative  body 
(or  committee  or  member  thereof)  to  make 
such  representation  or  undertake  such 
activity. 

"(2)  Procedures  and  guidelines  established 
by  the  Corporation  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  ensure  that,  where  ap- 
plicable, representations  or  activities  per- 
mitted under  that  paragraph  are  undertaken 
in  a  manner  which  is  consistent  with  the 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility  and 
Canons  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation. 

"(3)  No  funds  provided  by  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  be  utilized  for  any  activity  which 
Is  planned  and  carried  out  to  disrupt  the 
orderly  conduct  of  business  by  the  Congress 
or  State  or  local  legislative  bodies,  for  any 
demonstration,  rally,  or  picketing  aimed  at 
the  family  or  home  of  a  member  of  a  legisla- 
tive body  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  his 
actions  as  a  member  of  that  body,  and  for 
conducting  any  campaign  of  advertising 
carried  on  through  the  commercial  media  for 
the  ptirpose  of  Influencing  the  passage  or 
defeat  of  legislation. 

"(f)  The  Corporation  shall  Insure  that  no 
attorneys  or  other  persons  employed  by  it  or 
employed  or  engaged  in  programs  funded  by 
the  Corporation  shall,  in  any  case,  solicit  the 
client  community  or  any  member  of  the  client 
community  for  professional  employment;  and 
no  funds  of  the  Corporation  sliall  be  ex- 
pended in  pursuance  of  any  employment 
which  results  from  any  such  solicitation.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  solicitation 
does  not  include  mere  announcement  or  ad- 
vertisement, without  more,  of  the  fact  that 
the  National  Legal  Services  Corporation  is  in 
existence  and  that  its  services  ftre  available  to 
the  client  community,  and  does  not  include 
any  conduct  or  activity  which  Is  permissible 
under  the  Code  of  Professional  Responsibil- 
ity and  Canons  of  Ethics  of  the  American 
Bar  As.sociation  governing  solicitation  and 
advertising. 

"(g)  Tlie  Corporation  shall  establish  guide- 
lines for  consideration  of  possible  appeals  to 
be  implemented  by  each  grantee  or  contractee 
of  the  Corporation  to  insure  the  efficient 
utilization  of  resources.  Such  guidelines  shall 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  attorney's  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  under  the 
Canons  of  Professional  Ethics  and  the  Code 
of  Professional  Responsibility. 

'•(h)  At  a  reasonable  time  prior  to  the 
Corporation's  approval  of  any  grant  or  con- 
tract application,  the  Corporation  shall  notify 
the  Stat€  bar  association  of  the  State  in 
which  the  recipient  will  offer  l»>gal  services. 
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Notification  shall  include  a  reasonable  de- 
scription of  the  grant  or  contract  application, 
and  request  the  State  bar  association  for 
comments  and  recommendations  on  such 
grant  or  contract  application. 

"(1)  No  funds  or  personnel  made  available 
by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  this  title 
shall  be  used  to  provide  legal  services  with 
respect  to  any  criminal  proceeding. 

"NONPROFIT  AND  NONPOLITICAL  NATtniE  OF  THE 
CORPORATION 

"Skc.  907.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
no  power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock,  or  to 
declare  or  pay  any  dividends. 

"(b)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets  of 
the  Corporation  shall  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
any  director,  officer,  employee,  or  any  other 
Individual  except  as  reasonable  compensation 
for  services. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  may  not  contribute 
to  or  otherwise  support  any  political  party 
or  candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

"(d)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  insure  that 
all  employees  of  the  Corporation  or  of  legal 
services  programs  assisted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion, while  engaged  in  activities  carried  on 
by  the  Corporation  or  by  such  programs,  re- 
frain (A)  from  any  partisan  or  nonpartisan 
political  activity  associated  with  a  candi- 
date for  public  or  party  office,  and  (B)  from 
any  voter  registration  activity  other  than 
legal  representation  in  civil  Judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  or  in  connection 
with  legal  advice  as  to  adherence  to  ap- 
plicable, local  State  or  Federal  registration 
requirements,  and  (C)  from  any  activity  to 
provide  voters  or  prospective  voters  with 
transportation  to  the  polls.  Employees  of  the 
Corporation  or  of  legal  services  programs  as- 
sisted by  the  Corporation  shall  not  at  any 
time  identify  the  Corporation  or  the  pro- 
gram assisted  by  the  Corporation  with  any 
partisan  or  nonpartisan  political  activity  as- 
sociated with  a  candidate  for  public  or  party 
office. 

"(2)  Employees  of  the  Corporation  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  State  or  local  ehiployees  for 
purposes  of  chapter  15  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(3)  Legal  services  programs  assisted  by 
the  Corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  State 
or  local  agencies  for  purposes  of  clauses  ( 1 ) 
and  (2)   of  section  1502(a)   of  svich  title. 

"(4)  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  set  ap- 
propriate gvildellnes  for  the  private  political 
activities  of  full-time  employees  of  legal 
services  programs  assisted  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

"(e)  The  Corporation  shall  Insure  that  all 
employees  of  the  Corporation  or  of  legal  serv- 
ices programs  assisted  by  the  Corporation, 
while  engaged  In  activities  carried  on  by 
the  Corporation  or  by  such  programs,  as- 
sisted by  the  Corporation,  refrain  from  par- 
ticipation in.  and  refrain  from  encourage- 
ment of  others  to  participate  in.  any  of  the 
following  activities: 

"(1)  any  Illegal  demonstration,  picketing, 
boj-cott,  or  strike;  or 

"(2)  any  form  of  direct  action  which  is  in 
violation  of  an  outstanding  injunction  of  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  court;  or 

"(3)  any  form  of  direct  action  which  Is 
designed  to  involve  physical  violence,  de- 
struction of  property,  or  physical  injurv  to 
persons. 

"(f)  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  issue  rules  and  regulations  to 
provide  for  the  enforcement  of  this  section, 
which  rules  shall  include  as  one  available 
remedy,  but  not  be  limited  to,  provisions,  in 
accordance  (as  to  both  employment  and  as- 
sistance) with  the  types  of  procedures  pre- 
scribed in  the  provisions  of  section  914  of  this 
Act.  for  emergency  suspension  of  assistance 
to  a  legal  services  program  assisted  by  the 
Corporation,  summary  su.spensions  of  an 
employee  of  the  Corporation  or  of  any  legal 
services  program  assisted  by  the  Corporation, 
and  the  termination  of  assistance  and  em- 


ployment as  deemed  appropriate  for  viola- 
tions of  this  section. 

"access  to  RECORDS  AND  DOCUMENTS  RELATED  TO 
THE    CORPORATION 

"Sec.  908.  (a)  Copies  of  all  records  and  doc- 
uments pertinent  to  each  grant  and  contract 
made  by  the  Corporation  shall  be  maintained 
in  the  principal  office  of  the  Corporation  in  a 
place  readily  accessible  and  open  to  public 
inspection  during  ordinary  working  hours  for 
a  period  of  at  least  five  years  subsequent  to 
the  making  of  such  grant  or  contract. 

"(b)  Copies  of  all  reports  pertinent  to  the 
evaluation.  Inspection,  or  monito:  ing  of 
grantees  and  contractees  shall  be  main- 
tained for  a  period  of  at  lea.st  three  years  in 
the  principal  office  of  the  Corporation  subse- 
quent to  such  evaluation.  Inspection,  or 
monitoring  visit.  Upon  request,  to  the  extent 
authorized  by  the  Corporation  the  substance 
of  such  reports  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
grantee  or  contractee  who  is  the  subject  of 
the  evaluation,  inspection,  or  monitoring 
visit  and  may  be  available  for  Inspection  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  shall  afford  notice 
and  reasonable  opportunity  for  comment  to 
interested  parties  prior  to  Issuing  regula- 
tions and  guidelines,  and  It  shall  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  on  a  timely  basis  all 
its  bylaws,  regulations,  and  guidelines. 

"(d)  The  Corporation  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act. 

"FINANCING    OF   THE    CORPORATION 

"Sec.  909.  In  addition  to  any  funds  re- 
served and  made  available  for  payment  to 
the  Corporation  from  appropriations  for  car- 
rying out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  for  any  fiscal  year,  there  are  further 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  payment 
to  the  Corporation  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  any  fiscal  year.  Funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  Corporation  from  appropriations 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  remain  availaljle 
until  expended. 

"RECORDS   AND   AUDIT   OF   THE    CORPORATION    AND 
THE    RECIPIENTS    OF    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec  910.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  audited  annually  in  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards  by  any  Independent  licensed  pub- 
lic accountant  certified  or  licensed  by  a  reg- 
ulatory authority  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision.  Each  such  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Corporation  are  normally  kept. 
All  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  Corporation 
and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  person  conducting 
the  audit,  and.  upon  request,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  Members 
of  Congress,  consistent  with  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  confidentiality  required  by 
the  best  standards  of  the  legal  profession, 
and  full  facilities  for  verifying  transactions 
with  the  balance,  or  sectirities  held  by  depos- 
itories, fiscal  agents,  and  custodians  shall  lie 
afforded  to  any  such  fiscal  agents,  and  cus- 
todians shall  be  afforded  to  any  such  person. 
The  report  of  each  such  independent  audit 
shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report  re- 
quired under  this  title.  The  audit  report 
shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and 
include  such  statements  as  are  necessary 
to  present  fairly  the  assets  and  liabilities, 
and  surplus  or  deficit  of  the  Corporation, 
with  an  analysis  of  the  changes  therein  dur- 
ing tlie  year,  stipplemented  in  reasonable 
detail  by  a  statement  of  the  income  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Corporation  during  the  year. 
and  a  statement  of  the  sources  and  applica- 
tion of  funds,  together  with  the  opinion  of 
the  independent  auditor  of  those  statements. 

"(b)(1)  The  accounts  and  operations  of 
tlie   Corporation   for   any   fiscal   vear   during 


which  Federal  funds  are  available  to  finance 
any  portion  of  its  operations  may  be  audited 
annually  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
in  accordar.ce  with  prinMpI?s  ind  procedures 
applicable  to  commercial  corporate  transac- 
tions and  under  such  cule§_ind  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  consistent  with 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  confiden- 
tiality required  by  the  be.-t  standards  of  the 
legal  profe.ssion.  Any  such  audit  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  ac- 
counts of  the  Corporation  are  normally  kept. 
The  representative  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  shall  have  access  to  all  books,  ac- 
counts, records,  reports,  files,  and  all  oUier 
papers,  things,  or  property  beloning  to  or 
used  by  the  Corporation  pertaining  to  its 
accounts  and  operations,  including  ilie  re- 
ports pertinent  to  the  evaluation,  inspection, 
or  monitoring  of  grantees  atid  contractors 
required  to  be  maintained  by  .section  908(b) 
and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit,  and 
they  shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for  veri- 
fying transactions  with  the  balances  or  se- 
curities held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents. 
and  custodians.  All  such  books,  accounts, 
records,  reports,  files,  papers,  and  property 
of  the  Corporation  shall  remain  in  the  pos- 
session and  custody  of  the  Corporation. 

"(2)  A  report  of  each  such  atidit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  report  to  the  Congress  shall  con- 
tain such  comments  and  information  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  necessary  to 
inform  the  Congress  of  the  operations  and 
conditions  of  the  Corporation,  together  witli 
such  recommendations  with  respect  thereto 
as  he  may  deem  advisable.  The  report  shall 
also  show  specifically  any  program,  expendi- 
ture, or  other  transaction  or  undertaking  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  the  audit,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  General,  has 
been  carried  on  or  made  without  authority 
of  law.  A  copy  of  each  report  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  executive  and  to  each  memiier 
of  the  board  at  the  time  submitted  to  the 
Congre.ss. 

"(C)(1)  Each  grantee  or  contractee,  otlier 
than  a  recipient  of  a  fixed  price  contract 
awarded  pursuant  to  competitive  bidding 
procedures,  under  this  title  shall  keep  such 
records  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
fully  disclose  the  amount  and  the  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
sucli  a.ssistance,  the  total  cost  of  tlie  project 
or  undertaking  in  comiection  with  which 
such  assistance  La  given  or  \ised.  and  the 
amount  and  nature  of  that  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  supplied 
by  other  sources,  and  stich  other  records  a.s 
will  facilitate  an  ellective  audit 

••(2)  The  Corporation  or  any  of  its  duly 
authorized  representatives  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination 
to  any  Ijooks.  dociinient^,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  as- 
sistance received  under  this  title.  The  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  hia  duly  authori;:ed  repre.seiuatives,  shall 
also  liave  acces.s  tliereto  for  such  purpose 
during  any  fi.=ral  year  for  which  Federal 
funds  are  available  to  the  Corporation,  con- 
sistent wtili  tlie  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
confidentiality  required  by  the  best  standards 
r  f  the  legal  profession. 

'REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

•'Src  911.  Tiie  Corporation  shall  prepare 
an  annual  report  for  transmittal  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  or  before 
tlie  ."301  h  day  of  January  of  earh  year,  sum- 
marizing the  actixities  of  the  Corporation 
and  making  such  recommendations  as  It  may 
deem  appropriate  This  report  shall  includi? 
finding  and  recommendations  concerning  the 
preservation  of  the  attorney-client  relation- 
ship.? and  adherence  to  the  Code  of  Profes- 
sional Responsibility  and  Canoixs  of  Ethics 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  the  con- 
duct of  programs  assisted  by  the  Corpora- 
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tior.  The  report  shall  hiclude  a  comprehen- 
sive and  detailed  report  of  the  operations, 
actU'ities,  financial  condition,  and  accom- 
plis  iments  of  the  Corporation,  together  ■with 
the  additional  views  and  recommendRtlons, 
If  aiy.  of  members  of  the  board. 

"DEFINmONS 

r.c.  912.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term — 
( 1  (  "State"  means  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
Ame  rican  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Tru  t   Territory   of   the   Pacific   Islands; 

•■(  Ji  "Corporation"  means  the  National  Le- 
gal Services  Corporation  established  pursu- 
ant   o  this  title; 

(3)  'client  comnuuilty  means  individuals 
una  lie  to  obtain  private  legal  counsel  be- 
caui  B  of  Inadequate  financial  means: 

""(I)  "member  of  the  client  community' 
Incli  Ides  any  person  unable  to  obtain  private 
legal  counsel  because  of  inadequate  finan- 
cial means: 

'i  5)  "legal  services'  includes  legal  advice, 
lega:  representation,  legal  research,  educa- 
tion concerning  legal  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities and  similar  activities  (including,  in 
area  i  where  a  significant  portion  of  the  client 
comjnunity  speaks  a  language  other  than 
English  as  the  predominant  language,  or  is 
bilingual,  services  to  those  members  of  the 
cller  t  community  in  the  appropriate  lan- 
guag  »  other  than  English ) ; 

"(  !)  'legal  profession"  refers  to  that  body 
com]  losed  of  all  persons  admitted  to  prac- 
tice aefore  the  highest  court  of  a:  least  one 
Stat'  of  the  United  States;  and 

"I  ')  "nonprofit",  as  applied  to  any  foun- 
datl<  n,  corporation,  or  association,  no  part  of 
the  1  let  earnings  of  which  issue*;,  or  may  law- 
fully inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  private 
shareholder  or  indlvldtial. 

PROHtBITION    ON    FECEHAL    CONTROL 

Sfcc.  913.    (3)    Except   as   provided   for   in 
subsrction  (b)  of  this  section,  nothing  con- 
tained   in    this    title    shall    be    deemed    to 
any  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
ployee  of  the  United  States  to  e.xercise 
direction,  supervision,   or   control   over 
Corporation   or   any  of   its   gramees   or 
tees  or  employeei.  or  over  the  charter 
aws   of   the   Corporation,    or   over   the 
providing   leial   services  pur^xnint 
title,   or   over    the   members    of   the 
community    receiving    legsl    seriices 
ant  to  this  title. 

t  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
as  limiting  the  authority  of  the  O.tice 
nagement  and  Budget  or  the  Office  of 
)mlc    Opportunity    to    initiate    and    to 
necessary    reviews    respecting    ad- 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
iew   ar.d  submit   coinmcnts   upon    the 
ions  annual  budget  req-aest  at  the 
It  Is  tran.sm;tted  to  the  Couerefs. 
)  Reviev.s  ui.der  subsection  (h)  of  this 
shall    be    conducted    ir.    accordance 
the  Code  of  Professional  Rt\=ponsibility 
anons  of  Ethics  of  -Lhe  American  Bar 
ation  governing   the  confidentiality  of 
tortiey-clicnt  relationship. 

•  SPECIAL    LIMITATIONS 

914.  The  board  shall   prescribe  prn- 
Bs  lo  insure  that  — 

I   financial  assistance  shall  not  be  sus- 
cl  for  failure  to  comply  ■with  applicable 
and  conditions,  except  in  emergency 
ions,  xinless  the  grantee  or  contractee 
n  given  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
to  show  cause  why  such  action  s'nould 
taken:  and 
(     financial     as.3istance    shall     not     be 
ated.    an    application    for    refunding 
not  be  denied,  and  a'l  emergency  sus- 
311  of  financial  assistance  shall  not  be 
lued  for  longer  than   thirty  days,  un- 
;he    grantee    or    contractee    has    been 
■fforced  rea.sonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for   a    timely,   full,   and    fair   heanng. 
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"COORDINATION 

"Sec.  915.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
direct  that  particular  support  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government,  stich  as  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  the  Federal 
telecommunications  system,  and  other  fa- 
cilities, be  utilized  by  the  Corporation  or 
its  grantees  or  contractees  to  the  extent  not 
inconsistent   with   other   applicable   law. 

"TRANSFER    M.ATTERS 

•Sec.  916.  (a)  Notwlt'nstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  effective  ninety  days  after 
tlie  date  of  the  meeting  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 903if).  all  rights  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  to  capital  equipment  in 
the  passession  of  legal  services  programs 
assisted  pursuant  to  sections  222(ai  i3),  230. 
232.  or  any  other  provision,  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

"'lb)  Effective  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  The  meeting  referred  to  in  section  903(f), 
fill  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  property,  and 
records  as  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
O.fTice  of  Management  and  Budget  to  be  em- 
ployed, held,  or  used  primarily  in  connec- 
tion with  any  function  of  the  Director  under 
section  222(a)  (3)  of  this  Act  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corporation.  Personnel  trans- 
ferred (except  personnel  under  schedvile  A 
of  the  excepted  service)  under  this  subsec- 
tion sitall  be  transferred  in  accordance  with 
applicable  laws  and  regulations,  and  shall 
I'lOt  be  reduced  in  classification  or  compen- 
sation for  one  year  after  such  transfer.  The 
Director  shall  take  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary and  reasonable  to  seek  suitable  employ- 
ment for  personnel  who  would  otherwise  be 
transferred  purstiant  to  this  subsection  who 
CIO  not  wish  to  transfer  to  the  Corporation. 

"(c)  Collective  bargaining  agreements  In 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Lega!  Services  Corporation  Act  of  1973 
covering  employees  transferred  ptirsuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  recognized  by  the  Corporation 
tuitil  altered  or  amended  pursuant  to  law. 

•■(d)(1)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportiuiiiy  shall  take  such  action 
as  nT;iy  be  necessary,  in  cooperation  with  t'ne 
e:\ecutive  du'ector  of  the  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  to  arrange  for  the  or- 
derly continuation  by  such  Corporation  of 
financial  asslstaitce  to  legal  services  programs 
assisted  purstiant  to  sections  222(a)  (3).  230, 
•232.  or  any  oti:ier  provision,  of  the  Economic 
Opporttinlty  Act  of  1964.  Whenever  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
deiermines  titat  an  obligation  to  provide  fi- 
nuiciul  assistance  pursuant  to  any  coi?tract 
or  grant  agreement  for  such  legal  services 
will  extend  beyond  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  he  shall  include 
ill  any  such  contract  or  agreement  provi- 
sions to  assure  that  the  obligation  to  provide 
such  financial  assistance  may  be  assumed 
by  the  National  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
subject  to  such  modifications  of  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  that  contract  or  grant 
agreement  as  the  Corporation  determines  to 
be  neceasary. 

■■(2)  Effective  ninety  days  after  the  date  of 
the  meeting  referred  to  in  section  903(fi, 
section  222ia)(3)  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Alt  of   1964  is  repealed. 

■(.'!)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  lav.-,  after  tiie  enactment  of  this  Act  but 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1L;64  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jur.e  30.  1974, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity .shall,  out  of  appropriations  then 
available  t»  him.  make  funds  available  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  organizational  expenses 
of  the  Corporation  and  in  carrying  out  its 
nctivities. 

"(4)  Title  VI  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1934  is  amciided  by  inserting  after 
section  62^2  thereof  the  follow^ing  new  section: 


"'  'INDEPENDENCE    OF    NATIONAL    LEGAL    SERVICES 
CORPORATION 

'•  Sec.  623.  Nothing  in  this  Act,  except  title 
IX,  and  no  reference  to  this  Act  unless  such 
reference  refers  to  title  IX,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  powers  and  activities  of 
the  National  Legal  Services  Corporation.'  " 

Sec  4.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
thorized, by  section  3(c)  (3)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1972,  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
legal  services  programs  under  section  222(a) 
(3)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  there 
are  further  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974,  for  carrying  out  the  legal  services 
program  under  title  IX  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by  this 
Act.  and  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $171,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  for  carrying  out  such  pro- 
gram. 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  of 
1&73". 

Legal  Services  Program:   Reply  to 
Vice  President  Agnew 
(By  'William  R.  Klaus) 

The  national  legal  services  program  was 
created  only  seven  years  ago.  As  federal  pro- 
grams go.  it  has  been  comparatively  small, 
both  in  personnel  and  budget.  Nevertheless. 
this  Innovative,  cotirageous  and  historic  ex- 
periment in  social  Justice  aroused  substantial 
commentary  and  criticism.  Controversy  has 
swirled  around  it,  particularly  when  the 
vigorous  representation  of  Indigent  clients 
interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  power- 
ful. In  America,  when  a  federally  financed 
program  interfers  with  powerful  people  and 
powerful  groups,  the  repercussions  soon  re- 
sounds in  the  halls  of  the  Capitol.  Reaction 
came  swiftly  in  a  series  of  political  moves 
to  restrict  or  redirect  the  program;  the  bat- 
tle to  mamtaln  independence  from  political 
pressure  has  been  continuous. 

Throtigh  the  years,  the  program  has  had 
few  champions.  It  is.  after  all.  a  program 
which  helps  only  poor  people.  But  it  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  law,  with  the 
American  system  of  jurisprudence  as  It  af- 
fects our  citizens,  and  thus  it  is  of  immediate 
concern  to  lav.yers.  Lawyers  therefore  are  in 
the  forefront  of  those  who  perceive  Its  value. 
At  the  national  level,  that  interest  is  re- 
flected in  the  activities  of  the  elected  leader- 
ship of  i!ie  .American  Bar  A-Ssociation.  whicii 
has  from  il;e  beginning  embraced  this  fledg- 
ling program,  helping  dally  to  direct  It,  nur- 
ture it  and  mold  it  into  an  effective  adjunct 
to  a  modeni  system  of  justice.  One  would 
think  that  the  evidence  of  its  valtte  to  th.e 
poor  community  for  the  last  seven  years 
has  been  so  overwhelming  as  to  comniar.d 
complete  acceptance  for  its  continuation 
under  its  original  mandate:  'Tlie  u.se  of 
lhe  judicial  sy.stem  and  tlie  administrative 
process  to  effect  changes  in  laws  and  insiitu- 
tions  whlcli  unfairly  and  adversely  affect  the 
poor."  ' 

But  the  battle  is  never-ending.  In  the  Sep- 
tember Issue  of  the  American  Ear  As;oc:a- 
lion  Journal  (page  930).  Vice  President  Ag- 
new crltici.'.ed  the  program  In  a  manner 
which,  witli  all  due  respect,  requires  rejoin- 
der: first,  because  the  Issues  raised  must  be 
restated  not  in  current  political  phraseology 
but  in  terms  of  the  professional  responsibil- 
ity of  the  lawyer  to  his  client  and  the  validity 
end  importance  of  that  obligation  In  our 
society;  second,  because  his  emphasis  on 
minor  imperfections  in  the  program  is  really 
an  attempt  to  discredit  the  whole;  and  third, 
becau-e  the  ba,sic  concepts  upon  which  the 


1  Narrative  Ju.-tificatlon  by  OEO  at  Hear- 
ings of  t'ne  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, Ju!\  20.  1970.  page  514. 
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Bar  of  the  nation  has  supported  the  program 
from  its  beginning  are  being  seriously  chal- 
lenged In  a  way  that  carried  to  Its  logical 
conclusion,  wotild  threaten  the  independence 
of  the  entire  profession. 

The  Vice  President  suggests  that  the  pro- 
fessional independence  of  the  lawyer  who 
is  employed  to  represent  the  poor  should 
give  way  to  "control  at  the  top",  and  this 
control  should  be  exercised  to  ensure  that 
legal  services  lawyers  are  responsible  and 
accountable  to  the  public.  The  premises  un- 
derlying this  suggestion  must  be  studied 
with  care. 

The  proposal  conflicts  with  the  lawyer's 
professional  independence  mandated  by  the 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility,  which 
requires  that  a  lawyer  exercise  professional 
judgment  without  regard  to  the  interests  or 
motives  of  third  persons,  be  they  lay  inter- 
mediaries or  government  ofiBcials  (EC  5-23 
and  EC  2-28).  Add  to  this  the  requh-ement 
that  a  lawyer  is  obligated  "to  represent  his 
client  zealously  within  the  bounds  of  the 
law"  (EC  7-1).  The  code  knows  no  distinc- 
tion between  rich  and  poor  clients  with  re- 
spect to  the  zealousness  of  representation 
or  to  kinds  of  cases  and  theories  they  can 
press. 

And  it  is  this  duty  of  the  lawyer,  both  to 
his  client  and  to  the  legal  system,  which 
renders  so  objectionable  the  Vice  President's 
suggested  incursion  into  the  lawyer's  inde- 
pendence and  professional  Judgment  that  It 
bears  quoting:  "In  our  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men,  each  member  of  our  society 
is  entitled  to  have  his  conduct  Judged  and 
regulated  in  accordance  with  the  law;  to 
seek  any  lawful  objective  through  legally 
permissible  means;  and  to  present  for  ad- 
judication any  lawful  claim,  issue,  or  de- 
fense" (EC  7-1;  emphasis  added).  The  sug- 
gestion that  a  censorship  be  established  to 
determine  whether  a  lawyer  representing  a 
low-income  client  is  truly  representing  the 
client's  interest  is  incompatible  with  these 
provisions.  It  Is  even  more  disturbing  to  note 
the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  legal  profession 
and  the  Judiciary  that  is  implicit  in  this 
proposal. 

Underlying  the  Vice  President's  call  for 
greater  controls  on  legal  services  lawyers  are 
the  premises:  (a)  that  as  a  group  they  have 
acted  against  the  best  interests  of  their  cli- 
ents and  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  (b)  that 
bar  associations  and  their  representatives  on 
local  governing  boards  and  indeed  the  entire 
Judiciary  have  failed  to  prevent  this.  Neither 
of  these  premises  is  sound,  and  facts  to  sup- 
port them  do  not  appear  in  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's article.  Indeed,  these  facts  do  not 
exist. 

The  professional  record  of  legal  services 
lawyers  as  a  group  has  been  exemplary.  This 
record,  far  from  showing  that  these  lawyers 
have  been  Irresponsible  or  unresponsive  to 
their  clients'  needs,  shows  that  they  have 
vigorously  and,  in  the  preponderance  of 
cases,  successfully  represented  their  indigent 
clients.  There  is  no  support  for  the  innuendo 
that  the  program  has  typically  served  mid- 
dle-class dropouts  in  esoteric  legal  matters 
while  a  "destitute  mother  of  five  can't  get 
legal  help  with  an  eviction  notice".  The  facts 
are  otherwise.  A  significant  portion  of  all 
legal  services  matters  concern  housing  prob- 
lems, most  of  which,  in  fact,  involve  eviction. 
The  Vice  President  would  attempt  to  leave 
the  impression  that  much  of  the  work  of 
staff  attorneys  has  "nothing  to  do  with  pov- 
erty and  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  poor". 
This  should  be  compared  with  his  further 
contention  that  the  program  "expends  much 
of  its  resources  on  efforts  to  change  the  law 
on  behalf  of  one  social  class — the  poor". 

But  the  Important  point  is  that  this  sug- 
gestion is  misleading.  In  fact,  almost  80 
per  cent  of  legal  services  matters  deal  with 
four  well-recognized  poverty  law  areas;  con- 
sumer   or    employment    problems,    15.9    per 


cent;  administrative  problems  (primarily 
welfare),  11.2  per  cent;  hotislng  problems, 
14.4  per  cent;  and  family  problems,  36.6  per 
cent.-^ 

At  least  5,000  lawyers  have  served  in  the 
legal  services  program  during  its  seven  years 
of  operation.  In  any  group  of  lawyers  of  this 
size,  there  will  be  a  few  bad  apples  and  a  few 
who  engage  in  conduct  or  activities  which 
do  not  meet  the  highest  standards  of  the 
profession.  But  these  isolated  examples 
should  not  be  used  to  condemn  a  whole 
segment  of  the  Bar.  This  obviously  is  unfair 
criticism. 

An  even  more  disturbing  premise  underly- 
ing the  entire  article  is  that  courts  are  not 
able  to  Judge  fairly  the  merits  of  cases  they 
hear.  Mr.  Agnew  criticizes  the  "imaginative 
use  of  ever-expanding  constitutional  con- 
cepts" by  legal  services  attorneys  in  court 
cases  on  behalf  of  the  poor.  If  this  truly  can 
be  a  criticism,  it  means  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent questions  the  ability  of  the  courts  to 
decide  between  well-founded  and  lU-founded 
suits.  Do  we  then  confer  adjudicatory  power 
on  another  branch  of  government?  'Which 
one? 

Another  point  is  similarly  perplexing.  It 
is  argued  that  "Instead  of  resolving  the  case 
at  the  lowest  level  and  earliest  opportunity 
satisfactory  to  the  client,  the  legal  services 
lawyer  Is  inclined  to  take  it  to  the  highest 
level  possible  to  win  the  legal  Issue  and  Im- 
plant the  emphatic  legal  principle  he  has 
perceived  to  be  involved."  The  facts  show 
otherwise.  Legal  services  attorneys  resolve 
the  vast  majority  of  matters  through  advice, 
referral,  negotiation  and  other  dispositions 
short  of  litigation  83  per  cent  in  1971.=  Thus 
only  17  per  cent  of  legal  aid  matters  reached 
the  trial  court,  and  only  a  few  of  these  were 
appealed.  Of  cotirse,  some  cases  lost  in  the 
trial  court  are  appesiled  and.  If  the  appeal  is 
successful,  reformation  of  the  law  might  re- 
sult. But  these  are  relatively  few,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  client  lost  at  the 
trial  level,  otherwise  there  would  have  been 
no  appeal.  Nevertheless,  it  is  implied  either 
that  satisfied  clients  who  won  have  their  cases 
appealed  by  overenthusiastlc  lawyers  (a  very 
unlikely  hypothesis)  or  that  a  client  always 
consider  any  loss  in  the  lower  court  a  satis- 
factory resolution  of  his  case. 

A  third  implication  of  the  article  is  that 
these  clients,  who  happen  to  be  poor  individ- 
ually and  as  a  group,  are  like  sheep — passive- 
ly led  by  numerous  Ideologically  misdirected 
lawyers.  This  would  certainly  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  the  legal  services  lawyers  who  have 
worked  with  clients  in  the  natlon"s  ghettos, 
in  areas  of  rural  poverty  and  on  Indian  res- 
ervations, in  each  of  which  there  is  a  growing 
sophistication  with  the  use  of  the  legal  proc- 
ess. It  would  also  confound  the  clients  w-ho 
have  felt  strongly  about  the  fairness  of  their 
claims  and  have  relied  on  the  professional 
skills  of  a  legal  services  lawyer  only  for  the 
development  of  the  legal  theory  and  strategy 
for  dealing  with  the  problem — exactly  as 
more  affluent  clients  do. 

THE  objection:  a  full-service  program 

From  Its  beginning,  the  objective  of  the 
legal  services  program  has  been  to  provide  a 
full  range  of  legal  services  to  the  poor.  The 
fiUl-service  approach  necessarily  has  resulted 
in  representation  of  clients  with  grievances 
relating  to  government  action  or  inaction  or 
stemming  from  laws  that  operate  to  oppress 
the  poor.  President  Nixon,  In  a  statement  on 
August  11,  1969.  pointed  out  the  need  for 
this  legal  representation:  "Tlie  sluggishness 
of  many  institutions — at  all  levels  of  soci- 
ety— in  responding  to  the  needs  of  individual 
citizens  is  one  of  the  central  problems  of  our 


=  National  Legal  Aid  Defender  Associa- 
tion, 1971  Statistics  of  Legal  Assistance 
Work,  at  iv. 

'<Ibid. 


time.  Disadvantaged  persons  In  particular 
must  be  assisted  so  that  they  fully  under- 
stand the  lawful  means  of  making  their  neeUs 
known  and  having  their  needs  met."" 

The  representation  of  poor  clients  in  cases 
challenging  laws  that  systematically  disad- 
vantage the  poor  has  been  loosely  termed  "law 
reform."  There  really  is  no  such  thing  in  the 
vocabular;-  of  the  experienced  staff  la^wjer. 
To  him.  there  is  only  the  problem  of  the 
particular  client,  be  that  client  an  individ- 
ual or  a  group.  If  the  ruling  produces  a 
needed  change  in  the  lew  and  so  protects  the 
individual  clients  interest  yet  al.so  spreads 
its  effect  to  others  in  the  poor  community,  so 
much  the  better.  Thus,  in  Suarb  v.  Lerinor, 
405  US.  191  (1972),  Pennsylvania's  oppressive 
confession  of  judgment  practice  was  ult.- 
mate  struck  down,  as  it  affected  the  po^r 
community,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  but  an  Injured  individual 
client  initiated  the  action. 

In  an  age  of  significant  government  in- 
volvement in  the  lives  of  Individuals,  there 
has  been  increasing  concern  in  the  profc.-- 
sion  and  in  society  that  individuals  affected 
by  government  action  have  a  legal  remedy  to 
protect  against  the  failure  of  government  to 
follow  its  own  laws  or  regulations.  And  legal 
services  lawyers,  like  other  lawyers  whose 
clients  are  adversely  affected  by  alleged  Im- 
proper government  conduct,  have  asked 
courts  to  adjudicate  these  controversies. 

For  example,  in  Camden  Coalition  v.  Sard:, 
Camden  Regional  Legal  Services,  Inc..  repre- 
senting a  coalition  of  established  community 
groups  in  this  troubled  New  Jersey  city,  sued 
city  agencies  and  officials  alleging  that  the 
renewal  plan  presented  by  the  officials  of  the 
city  to  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  did  not  conform  to  the  require- 
ment of  the  federal  statute  that  there  be  a 
"workable  program".*  The  statute  was  in- 
tended by  Congress  to  ensure  that  satisfac- 
tory relocation  housing  be  provided  to  dis- 
placed families  and  to  ensure  representation 
of  the  poor  community  in  these  urban  re- 
newal programs.  "Hils  was  neither  a  case  of 
"social  engineering"  nor  an  instance  of  a 
group  of  wild-eyed  radical  lawyers  trying  to 
change  the  world.  The  issue'  was  a  very 
simple,  clear  and  important  one:  Did  the 
local  government  comply  with  applicable 
federal  law?  Is  this  case  not  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  the  experienced,  informed  lawver  In 
action?  Protests  began  only  when  the  federal 
court  found  sufficient  merit  in  the  complaint 
and  decided  to  examine  the  issue. 

These  and  similar  cases  have  resulted  In 
great  political  pressure  being  brought  to  bear 
by  government  officials  seeking  to  interfere 
with  the  Independence  of  legal  services  law- 
yers in  the  representation  of  their  clients 
against  government  agencies.  The  American 
Bar  Association  has  firmly  supported  the 
prhiciple  embodied  in  the  Code  of  Profes- 
sional He.'-ponsibility  that  legal  services  at- 
torneys should  have  the  independence  Ic 
represent  clients  in  matters  Involving  gov- 
ernment agencies.  And  these  pressures  and 
the  response  appropriate  to  the  tradition  of 
an  independent  legal  profession  were  set 
forth  by  President  Nixon  In  his  message  to 
Congress  In  May  of  1971  requesting  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation : 

Much  of  the  litigation  initiated  by  legal 
services  has  placed  it  In  direct  conflict  with 
local  and  state  governments.  The  program 
Is  concerned  with  social  issues  and  is  thus 
subject  to  unusually  strong  political  pres- 
sures. ...  |l]f  we  are  to  preset; e  the  strength 
of  the  program,  we  must  make  it  Immune 
from  political  pressures  and  make  if  a  perma- 
nent part  of  our  system  of  justice    .  .  . 

Tlie  legal  problems  of  the  poor  are  of  suf- 
ficient scope  that  we  should  not  restrict  the 


'Civil   No.    1128  70    (D.   N.J„   filed   August 
19,  1970). 
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;  of  their  attorneys  to  bring  any  type  of 
suit. 

Vice  President  attacks  the  program  in 

broadest  of  generalities  with  almost  no 

pJ)orUng  reference  to  factual  information. 

rhetoric  Is  followed  by  certain  coiiclu- 

and  recommendations.  It  is  surprising, 

these  circumstances,  that  his  ccnclu- 

and  recommendations   echo   those   of 

Association,  which  has  defended  and  as- 

the   program.  But  this  apparent  in- 

iitency  results  from  an  entirely  differ- 

approach. 

Strong  Central  Superii^ion.  The  Bar  al- 
i  has  urged  that  the  program  be  under 
direction  of  a  capable  lawyer,  committed 
precepts  of  the  Code  of  Professional 
sibiUty.  This  supervision  is  required, 
to  limit  the  performance  of  the  lawyers 
I  ehalf  of  their  clients  but  to  ensure  that 
in    diverse    parts    of    the    nation 
itain  a  measure  of  uniformity.  A  poor 
Rican   In   a  New   York   City   ghetto 
not  receive  lesa  vigorous  or  less  effec- 
ftdvocacy  than  a  migrant  farmer  in  Flor- 
)r  California.  This  does  not  mean,  how- 
that  the   Federal  Government  should 
to  dictate   In   detail   to  local  pro- 
All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  threat  of 
al  encroachment  upon  local  and  state 
ities.  The  programs,  once  In  conform- 
vith  federal  guidelines,  should   be  left 
e  suprevision  of  their  own  boards  of 
1,   which   typically  are  composed  of 
appointed  by  the  local  bar  associa- 
These  boards  have  almost  Invariably 
«d  reasonable  and  competent  super- 
over  staff  lawyers. 
Adequate  Guidelines  and  Policies.  The 
of  the  director  of  the  national  program 
■  detailed  and  specific  guidelines  in 
1966  which  were  approved  by  the  Na- 
Advlsory   Committee.   Prom   time   to 
that  committee  has  amended  the  guide- 
when  necess£u-y.  The  National  Advisory 
-ittee  was  appointed  as  a  broad-based, 
■making  group  by  the  director  of  OEO 
Inception  of  the  program.  On  the  com- 
are  some   of   the   nation's   most   re- 
lawyers,  both  in  public  and  private 
,  Including  the  Attorney  General  of 
Jnlted  States,  the  general  counsels  of 
DEO   and   the   Department   of   Health. 
:  Btion,  and  Welfare,  as  well  as  officers  of 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Natlon- 
I AT  Association,  the  National  Legal  Aid 
:  )efender  Association,  the  American  Trial 
irs  Association  and  the  Association  of 
Law  Schools.  Ever  since  Lewis  F. 
1,  Jr.,  as  President,  led  the  American 
1  issociatlon  In  Its  early  and  vigorous  siip- 
;  Df  the  program,  all  of  the  Presidents  of 
>  jnerican  Bar  Association,  have  been  ac- 
m  the  advisory  committee.  It  Is  a  most 
*    ■  team  of  the  best  minds  in  the  legal 
I  who  have  borne  their  responsiblli- 
mh  distinction.  Yet,  for  the  first  time 
the  Inception  of  the  program,  the  ad- 
commlttee  has  not  been  convened  or 
ilted  on  the  important  questions  that 
in  the  administration  of  this  program. 
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tigh  Standards  of  Professional  Conduct. 
n  ,ust  affirm  the  position  of  the  organized 
hat  the  legal  services  program  be  held 
"  e  highest  standards  of  ethical  conduct 
professionalism  In  zealous,  unfettered 
I  ompetent  representation  of  the  clients, 
means:  (1)  that  the  welfare  of  the 
must  come  before  the  rule  of  law  to  be 
ished.  no  matter  how  Important  that 
nay  be  to  others;  (2)  that  politics  has  no 
In  the  program  (although  I  submit  that 
lawyers  should  be  permitted  to  be  ac- 
or  the  party  of  their  choice:  there  is 
lEon  to  make  political  eunuchs  cf  legal 
i^es  lawyers):  (3)  that  only  the  poor 
qualify  under  the  program's  already 
strlntent  standards  of  qualification  should 
be  represented;  (4)  that  indigent  clients 
should   have   their   legal  problems   resolved. 


rt  a 


whether  or  not  those  problems  are  con.sidered 
to  be  in  a  traditional  poverty  law  area.  A  law- 
yer who  refuses  or  otherwise  fails  to  con- 
form to  these  basic  Ideals  should  be  dis- 
charged, and,  conversely,  any  lawyer  who  is 
prevented  by  his  superiors  from  adhering 
to  these  standards  mui>t  consider  whether  the 
Code  of  Professional  Responsibility  requires 
resignation. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  program  has 
been  and  remains  the  provision  of  the  same 
quality  for  the  poor  of  legal  representation 
that  more  affluent  Americans  can  obtain 
within  the  ranks  of  the  legal  profession  and, 
further,  to  assure  that  the  service  rendered 
is  a-s  free  from  unethical  restriction  as  is 
that  given  by  other  chent-paid  lawyers  who 
operate  under  the  Code  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility. As  a  profession,  we  cannot 
tolerate  a  double  standard  of  client  represen- 
tation— one  for  the  disadvantaged  and  an- 
other for  the  more  fortunate. 

The  national  legal  services  program  is  a 
proved  experiment  In  the  advancement  of 
justice  and  equality  before  the  law,  an  ex- 
periment unparalleled  In  all  of  our  history. 
Seldom  before  tinder  our  system  of  law  has 
a  highly  placed  government  official  ques- 
tioned the  right  of  citizens  to  examine  gov- 
ernmental motives,  acts  and  omissions  before 
the  Impartial  tribunals  of  the  courts.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  this  right  should  now  be 
denied  those  who  happen  to  be  Impoverished. 
Tlie  success  of  the  program  in  containing  in- 
justice and  providing  effective  advocacy 
clients  has  brought  the  present  criticism. 

It  behooves  every  lawyer,  regardless  of  the 
area  of  his  practice,  to  contemplate  the  long- 
range  effect  of  any  severe  curtailment  or  re- 
direction of  the  legal  services  program  on 
the  practice  of  law  and  the  quality  of  life 
in  the  United  States  in  the  years  to  come. 

Wh.^t's  Wrong  With  Attacks  on  the  Lecal 

Services  Program 
(By  Jerome  B.  Falk,  Jr.,  and  Stuart  R.  Pollak) 

Vice  President  Agnews  article  in  the  Sep- 
tember Journal  (page  930)  combines  an  at- 
tack on  the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  na- 
tional legal  services  program  with  vague  ac- 
cusations of  misconduct,  excessive  profes- 
sional zeal  and  misplaced  priorities  on  the 
part  of  legal  services  attorneys  throughout 
the  country.  William  R.  Klaus,  Chah^man  of 
the  American  Bar  Associations  Committee  on 
Legal  Aid  and  Indigent  Defendants,  replied 
In  the  November  Journal  (page  1178)  to  this 
latest  challenge  to  the  underpinnings  of  a 
program  that  has  commanded  the  strong 
support  of  the  Association  since  its  incep- 
tion. We  wish  to  take  issue  with  Mr.  Agnews 
unsupported  and  largely  unspecified  criti- 
cisms of  the  conduct  of  legal  services  at- 
torneys and  programs. 

In  1970  the  director  of  the  California  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  Lewis  K.  Uhler, 
levelled  charges  at  California  Rural  Legal 
Assistance,  the  celebrated  legal  services  pro- 
gram that  provides  assistance  to  California's 
rural  poor.  The  chnrges  purported  to  sup- 
port Governor  Ronald  Reag.ins  veto  of  CEO's 
1071  trrant  to  C  R  LA  .  and  the  director  of 
the  OEO  appointed  an  Investigatory  com- 
mission. As  lawyers  in  private  practice,  we 
participated  with  William  F.  McCabe  as  co- 
counsel  to  C  R.L  A.  We  experienced  a  sense 
of  dejd  vu  in  reading  Vice  President  Agnew's 
allegations,  for  they  might  have  been  lifted 
bodily  from  the  now  infamous  Uhler  report, 
.4  Study  and  Evaluation  of  California  Rural 
Legal   As.iiatance. 

Mr.   Agnew's   principal   accu.sations   are: 

There  la  considerable  evidence  that  this 
social  orientation  has  led  to  a  wide.spread 
attitude  on  the  part  of  numerous  program 
attorneys  that  they  can  take  any  action  re- 
gardless of  its  relationship  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  poverty.  As  a  consequence,  program 
attorneys  are  and  have  been  heavily  Involved 
In  every  social  Issue  of  the  day.  In  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois,  It's  draft  counseling;  in  Te.xas. 


California,  Colorado,  Florida  and  other  places, 
it's  underground  newspapers;  In  Boston,  it's 
women's  rights;  in  California,  It's  the  rights 
of  penitentiary  Inmates;  In  numerous  other 
places,  it's  students'  rights,  antiwar  pro- 
tests, free-speech  movements.  The  list  of 
cau.ses  is  endless. 

But  the  Important  thing  to  note  is  that 
they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  pov- 
erty and  the  problems  peculiar  to  the  poor. 
And  equally  important,  while  most  pro- 
grams now  turn  away  Individual  poor  clients 
with  routine  legal  problems,  many  neverthe- 
less find  time  to  engage  in  practically  every 
cause  celehre  that  comes  along. 

Is  this  right?  Is  this  what  legal  services  was 
meant  to  do?  Did  Congress  in  its  enactment 
or  the  Bar  In  Its  support  contemplate  a  pro- 
gram where  a  destitute  mother  of  five  can't 
get  legal  help  with  an  eviction  notice  but  a 
middle-class  drop-out  can  get  legal  counsel- 
ing in  setting  up  his  underground  newspa- 
per? Proponents  of  this  activity  by  legal 
services  attorneys  suggest  that  these  en- 
deavors In  fact  do  serve  the  Interests  of  the 
poor  In  a  larger  sense.  I  submit  that  the  con- 
c]u.=;ion  Is  open  to  serious  doubt 

We  seriously  dispute  the  accuracy  of  this 
s'.vecping  indictment  of  the  national  legal 
services  program.  It  is  not  possible,  of  course, 
to  disprove  these  allegations  as  to  every  pro- 
gram and  every  project  attorney  throughout 
the  nation.  The  California  experience,  how- 
ever, provides  a  useful  basis  for  testing  the 
credibUity  of  these  broad  charges.  First,  the 
Uhler  accusations  against  C.R.L.A.,  were 
similar,  both  in  tone  and  content,  to  the 
charges  Mr.  Agnew  now  levels  at  the  entire 
national  legal  service  program.  Second,  the 
charges  against  C.R.L.A.  appeared  (on  theh- 
face,  at  least)  to  be  the  most  serious  and  the 
most  thoroughly  researched  and  documented 
of  any  In  the  six-year  history  of  the  program. 
Third,  each  of  those  charges — and,  indeed, 
the  entire  C.R.L.A.  program — was  reviewed  in 
fair,  open  and  comprehensive  proceedings  by 
an  Independent  commission  of  jurists  whose 
Impartiality  and  eminence  gives  particular 
credence  to  their  findings. 

"BLATANT   INDIFFERENCE  TO  THE   NEEDS   OF   THE 
POOR" 

The  Uhler  report  was  a  283-page  document, 
purportedly  based  on  an  extensive  investiga- 
tion, and  several  thousand  pages  of  support- 
ing documents.  Sounding  themes  now  echoed 
by  Mr.  Agnew,  It  accused  CRi.A.  attorneys 
of  "a  blatant  Indifference  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor  .  .  .  [and]  a  disposition  to  use  their 
clients  as  ammunition  In  their  efforts  to  wage 
ideological  warfare".  CJi.L.A.  attorneys.  It 
added,  "are  prone  to  sue,  seek  Injunctive  ac- 
tion, land]  in  the  vernacular  'do  their  own 
thing'  .  .  .".  Governor  Reagan,  In  the  same 
vein,  publicly  branded  C.R.L.A.  attorneys  as 
"ideological  ambulance  chasers".  While  this 
rhetoric  was  unquestionably  overblown,  the 
Uhler  report  purported  to  document  Its  broad 
allegations  with  specific  charges  of  miscon- 
duct and  distorted  priorities. 

The  Reagan  veto  of  CR.L.A.'s  1971  funding 
was  subject  to  the  statutory  power  of  the 
OEO  director  under  12  U.S.C.  5  2834  to  over- 
ride the  veto.  The  American  Bar  Association 
urged  him  to  do  just  that,  according  to  John 
D.  Robb,  then  chairman  of  the  Association's 
Committee  on  Legal  Aid  and  Indigent  De- 
fendants, as  did  numerous  other  responsible 
leaders  and  members  of  the  Bar,  public  offi- 
cials and  interested  citizens.  OEO's  ultimate 
response  was  the  appointment  of  a  fact-find- 
ing commission,  composed  of  three  distin- 
guished state  supreme  court  Jiistlces:  retired 
Chief  Justice  Robert  Williamson  of  Maine 
(Chairman),  Justice  Robert  B.  Lee  of  Colo- 
rado and  retired  Chief  Justice  George  R. 
Currie  of  Wisconsin. 

The  commission  held  hearings  throughout 
California— In  San  Francisco,  Salinas,  El 
Centre,  Gilroy,  Madera,  Santa  Rosa,  Santa 
Maria.  Modesto.  Marysville  and  even  at  the 
correctional    training  facility  at  Soledad.  It 
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heard  the  testimony  of  165  witnesses,  several 
more  than  once.  It  considered  not  only  the 
specific  accusations  of  the  Uhler  report, 
which  numbered  more  than  120,  but  addi- 
tional charges  and  complaints  that  were  pre- 
sented during  the  course  of  tlie  hearing.  The 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  is  in  excess  of 
5.000  pages. 

Strange  as  It  may  seem,  Governor  Reagan 
and  Mr.  Uhler  refused  to  participate  directly 
in  the  presentation  of  evidence  to  the  com- 
mission. How  the  commission  dealt  with  this 
effort  Lo  frustrate  its  work  is  a  story  in  it- 
self, beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  but  to 
be  told  in  a  more  detailed  chronicle  to  be 
published  In  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the 
Hastings  Law  Journal. 

Tlie  commission  designed  procedures  in- 
tended to  permit  the  fullest  exploration  of 
tiie  charges  against  C.R.L.A.  It  said  of  these 
procedures:  "It  is  the  belief  of  the  commis- 
sion that  the  procedural  rules  which  guided 
it  through  the  evidentiary  hearings  were  a 
valid  mechanism  by  which  the  truth-finding 
function  of  the  commission  was  effectively 
carried  out." 

The  commission  heard  the  testimony  of 
the  first  director  of  OEO,  R.  Sargent  Shriver, 
and  of  the  first  two  directors  of  the  legal 
services  program  who  had  served  with  Mr. 
Shriver,  E.  Clinton  Bamberger,  Jr.,  and  Earl 
Johnson,  Jr.,  who  testified  as  to  the  history, 
purposes  and  philosophy  of  the  national 
legal  services  program.  The  commission  also 
received  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Robb,  who 
testified  as  to  the  Association's  program  of 
evaluating  legal  services  programs  such  as 
C.R.L.A.  In  this  regard,  the  testimony  of 
Jerome  J.  Shestack,  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Section  of  Individual  Rights  and  Re- 
sponsibilities, was  especially  pertinent,  as  he 
had  participated  In  the  annual  evaluation 
of  C.R.L.A.  conducted  only  months  before 
the  Reagan  veto. 

The  commission's  findings,  set  forth  in  a 
400-page  report  issued  June  25,  1971,  led  to 
the  prompt  refunding  of  C.R.L.A.  The  com- 
mission bluntly  disposed  of  the  Reagan- 
Uhler  charges : 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  com- 
plaints contained  in  the  Uhler  Report  and 
the  evidence  swiduced  thereon  do  not,  either 
taken  separately  or  as  a  whole,  furnish  any 
justification  whatsoever  for  any  finding  of 
Improper  activities  by  CRLA.  .  .  . 

The  Commission  expressly  finds  that  in 
many  Instances  the  [Uhler  report)  has  taken 
evidence  out  of  context  and  misrepresented 
the  facts  to  support  its  charges  against 
CRLA.  In  so  doing,  the  Uhler  Report  has  un- 
fairly and  Irresponsibly  subjected  many  able, 
energetic,  idealistic  and  dedicated  CRLA  at- 
torneys to  totally  unjustified  attacks  upon 
their  professional  competence. 

From  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  the 
exhibits  received  in  evidence  and  the  Com- 
mission's evaluation  of  the  documents  sub- 
mitted In  support  of  the  charges  In  the 
(Uhler  report],  the  Commission  finds  that 
the  charges  were  totally  irresponsible  and 
without  foundation. 

The  commission  concluded  with  the  find- 
ing that  "CRLA  has  been  discharging  its 
duty  to  provide  legal  assistance  to  the 
poor  ...  In  a  highly  competent,  efficient,  and 
exemolary  manner."  For  that  reason.  It 
recommended  that  C.R.L.A.  be  "continued 
and  refunded." 

BETTER     CRITICISM     THAN     VICE     PRESIDENT'S     IS 
NEEDED 

Vice  President  Agnew  has  asked  a  pertinent 
question :  What  Is  wrong  with  the  legal  serv- 
ices program?  A  close,  objective  scrutiny  of 
perhaps  the  most  controversial  legal  services 
program  in  the  country  suggested  that  pre- 
cious little  was  wTong  with  It,  but  that  a 
good  deal  of  Improvement  in  the  nature  of 
the  criticism  directed  to  the  program  would 
have  been  highly  desirable.  This  Is  not  to 
say,  as  Vice  President  Agnew  attributes  to 


some  "Ideologues,"  that  the  program  is  "too 
sacrosanct  even  to  discuss."  But  surely  it  Is 
not  too  much  to  ask  of  lawyers  criticising 
other  lawyers  that  the  allegations  be  fair, 
precise  and  accurate. 

Judging  by  the  record  of  C.R.L.A.,  there 
are  at  least  three  fundamental  respects  In 
which  Vice  President  Agnew's  sweeping  al- 
legations misconstrue  the  activities  of  legal 
services  attorneys. 

First,  he  indicates  that  "much"  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  legal  services  program  are  ex- 
pended "on  efforts  to  change  the  law  on  be- 
half of  one  social  class — the  poor".  Mr. 
Agnew  does  not  accurately  picture  the  types 
of  cases  on  which  most  legal  services  at- 
torneys spend  most  of  their  time.  While 
CR.L.A.'s  numerous  judicial  victories 
against  the  state  and  other  goveriinien"i.al 
agencies  permitted  critics  like  Mr.  Uhler  to 
charactftlze  its  work  load  as  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  characterized  that  of  the  national 
program,  the  facts  are  otherwise.  According 
to  the  Commission,  "the  overwhelming  bulk 
of  CR.L.A.'s  work  Is  handling  the  roi'tiiie 
problems  of  the  poor,  known  in  the  parlai.ce 
of  legal  assistance  attorneys  as  'service' 
cases".  The  report  said: 

In  fiscal  year  1968-69,  CRLA  handled  15.- 
423  separate  legal  matters,  a  yearly  average 
of  429  problems  per  attorney.  .  .  . 

The  substantial  portion  of  these  matters 
did  not  involve  litigation.  Indeed,  in  1969- 
70.  only  8'^  of  the  9.705  cases  closed  by  CRLA 
attorneys  involved  a  court  proceeding,  and 
only  13  .    an  administrative  hearing.  .  .  . 

As  would  be  expected,  the  routine  matters 
comprise  a  large  percentage  of  tlie  matters 
handled,  95-98^;  of  the  total  number.  Al- 
though no  exact  records  are  available  as  to 
the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  service 
cases,  as  opposed  to  impact  cases,  the  di- 
rector's estimate  of  80  ::    is  reasonable. 

Certainly  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
Vice  President's  implication  that  it  Is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  when  "a  destitute  mother  of 
five  can't  get  legal  help  with  an  eviction  no- 
tice but  a  middle-class  drop-out  can  get  legal 
counseling  in  setting  up  his  underground 
newspaper". 

Second,  Mr.  Agnew  erroneously  Implies 
that  the  cases  handled  by  legal  services  at- 
torneys are  nonresponslve  to  the  demands  of 
their  clients.  He  fears  "we  may  be  on  the 
way  to  creating  ...  a  federally  funded  sys- 
tem manned  by  ideological  vigilantes  .  .  .". 
In  protecting  the  attorney-client  relation- 
ship, he  asks,  "must  we  be  prohibited  from 
inquiring  Into  the  bona  fides  of  action  by 
federally  funded  attorneys — actions  that  in 
many  cases  bear  little  relevance  to  the 
client's  interest  but  much  pertinence  to  the 
attorney's  ambitions?" 

Exactly  these  accusations  were  Inquired 
into  during  the  C.R.L.A.  hearings.  What  was 
shown  was  that  rural  farmworkers  and  others 
the  attorneys  serve  supported  the  priorities 
of  the  program.  These  priorities  and  caseload 
limitations  are  necessitated  by  the  paramount 
fact  that  clients  and  problems  far  exceed 
what  the  limited  ntimber  of  lawyers  can  p>os- 
slbly  handle.'  In  the  case  of  C.R.L.A..  pri- 
orities have  been  established  by  the  organiza- 
tion's board  of  directors  and  by  local  advisory 
committees  representative  of  the  client  com- 
munity. These  groups  consistently  have 
urged  that  the  lawyers  give  greater  priority 
to  cases  in  the  areas  of  employment  rights, 
education,  civil  rights,  housing,  welfare  and 


consumer  problems,  and  less  to  traditional 
service  cases,  such  as  domestic  relations  and 
bankruptcy.  As  against  a  massive  showing  of 
clients'  support  for  CR.L  A 's  lnnovati\e 
suits,  there  was  hardly  a  word  of  criticism. 
It  W8S  those  against  whom  the  litigation  was 
directed  who  most  strongly  questioned  the 
litluation. 

Third.  Vice  President  Agnew  incorrectly 
suggests  that  the  legal  services  program  has 
operated  without  any  form  of  governmental 
supervision.  "As  it  operates  now."  he  says, 
"it  is  a  public  project  but  without  public 
direction  or  public  accountability." 

To  the  contrary,  all  legal  services  pro- 
grams have  been  required  to  reapply 
annually  for  funding  and  to  submit  re- 
ports of  their  past  year's  performance.  OEO 
conducts  a  program  of  annual  evaluations 
by  outside  evaluators.  In  which  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  the  National  Legal 
Aid  and  Defender  Association  participate. 
While  C.R.L.A..  for  example,  has  received 
laudatory  evaluation  reports  each  year,  tiie 
evaluators  have  often  made  constructive 
recommendations,  on  which  CRLA.  ha.s 
acted.  Particularly  with  respect  to  contro- 
versial progrnnis.  there  are  additional 
periodic  inquiries  and  Investigations  by 
OEO,  the  Government  Accounting  Office, 
and   state    and    local    bar   associations. 

Finally.  It  is  simply  preposterous  to  assert, 
as  Mr.  Agnew  does,  that  "there  has  been 
little  serious  examination  of  [the  legal  serv- 
ices program's]  philosophical  underpin- 
nings', as  If  the  government,  the  organized 
Bar.  and  the  legal  services  lawyers  them- 
selves had  spent  the  last  seven  years  in 
aimless  drifting.'- 


>See.  e.g..  Clark.  Legal  Services  Programs — 
The  Caseload  Protlem,  or  How  To  Avoid  Be- 
coming the  Neic  Welfare  Department,  47  U. 
Det.  J.  URBAN  L.  797  (1970);  Silver,  The  Im- 
minent Failure  of  Legal  Services  for  the  Poor: 
Why  and  How  To  Limit  Caseload,  46  U.  Det. 
J.  Urban  L.  217  (1969);  Note.  Neighborhood 
Law  Offices:  The  New  Wave  in  Legal  Services 
for  the  Poor,  79  Harv.  L.  Rev.  805.822  828 
(1967). 


=  The  substantial  thought  that  has  been 
given  to  the  philosophical  and  practical  im- 
plications of  the  legal  services  program  is 
reflected  in  extensive  literature.  Among  the 
more  significant  articles  are  Cahn  &  Cahn. 
The  War  on  Poverty:  A  Civilian  Perspective, 
73  Yale  L.J.  1317  (1964);  Shriver,  The 
Availability  of  Legal  Services,  51  A.B.A  J. 
1065  (1965):  McCaipln,  The  Bar  Faces  For- 
ward, 51  A.B.A. J.  548  (1965i;  Carlin  & 
Howard,  Legal  Eeprcsentaticni  and  Clas.~. 
Justice,  12  U.C.L.A.  L.  Rev.  381  (1965): 
Sparer.  The  Role  of  the  Welfare  Client  s 
Lawyer.  12  U.C.L.A.  L.  Rev.  361  (1965); 
Cheatham,  AvaUability  of  Legal  Sertices: 
Tlie  Responsibility  of  the  Individual  Laic- 
yer  and  of  the  Organized  Bar.  51  U  C.L.A. 
L.  Rev.  438  (1965);  Rothwell,  Some  Thoughts 
on  the  Eilension  of  More  Elective  Legal 
Service  to  a  Greater  Nujnber  of  the  Poor.  11 
Hast  L.  Rev.  685  (19G6I:  Westwood.  Legal 
Aid'.^  Economic  Opportunity.  52  A. B.A.J.  127 
(1966):  Grccnwalt,  OEO  Legal  Servicc.i  for 
the  Poor:  An  A7iniversar  ■  Appraisal,  12 
N.Y.L.  FoRVM  62  (1966);  Voorhces.  The 
OEO  Legal  Services  Program:  Should  the 
Bar  Support  It?.  63  A.B.A  J.  23  (1067); 
Note.  Extension  of  Legal  Services  Under  the 
Econojnic  Opportunity  Act.  28  Ohio  St.  L.J. 
119  (1967);  Note,  Neighhorliod  Laic  Offices: 
The  New  Wave  in  Legal  Services  for  the 
Poor,  80  Harv.  L.  Rev.  805  (1967);  Note, 
Co7npet!tion  in  Legal  Services  Under  the 
War  on  Poverty,  19  Stan.  L  Rev.  579  (1967); 
Note.  Bcynod  the  Neighborhood  Law  Office — 
OEO's  Special  Grants  in  Legal  Service.  56 
Georgetown  I.J.  7%2  (1968):  Hannon, 
Legal  Services  and  the  Local  Bars:  How 
Strong  is  the  Bond?  6  Calif.  West  L.  Rev. 
46  (1969)  (refers  specifically  to  CRLA); 
Green  &  Green.  The  Legal  Profcifion  and 
the  Process  of  Social  Change:  Legal  Services 
in  England  and  the  United  States.  21  Hast. 
L.J.  563  (1969)  (containing  extensive  dis- 
cussion of  C.R.L.A):  Voorhees.  Legal  Aid: 
Past.  Present  and  Future.  56  A  B.A.J.  765 
(1970):  Robb.  Poverty  Lawyers'  Independ- 
ence— Bi/itle  Cry  For  Justice.  1  N.  Mex.  L. 
Pev.  215  (1971);  Sullivan.  Law  Reform  and 
the  Legal  Services  Crisis,  59  Calif.  L.  Rev. 
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Vice   President   Agnew,   however,   has  pro- 
a  timely  and  compelling  illustration  of 
need  for  the  prompt  adoption  of  legisla- 
te transfer  the  management  of  the  na- 
nal  legal  services  program  to  an  independ- 
t,  responsibly  operattd  public  corporation. 
There  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  pnpriety — ■ 
indeed,   the  necessity — of   ensuring   that 
ttorneys  operating  with  public  funds  com- 
r   with   the  highest  prolts^ional  standards 
with  the  guidelines  of  the  legal  services 
There   are    respects   in    which    the 
elin«s  and  the  suporwsion  OEO  has  fur- 
hed  can  be  improved.'  But  it  is  also  im- 
ative   that   tho.>e  to   whom   the   attorneys 
ount  respect  the  relationship  between  the 
al    services    attorneys    aHd    their    clients, 
c  appropriate  latitude  for  the  exercise  of 
ependent  professional  Judgment  .ind.  most 
assure    that    there    is    Insulation 
undue    political    pressure.s    from    those 
dose  Interests  are  adverse  to  the  interests 
the  attorneys'  clients. 

The  enactment  of  leg:.''I..tion  establishing 
;  rational  Legal  Services  Corporation  became 
enjnarled  over  the  extent  to  which  the  Presl- 
's  authority  to  appcint  the  corporation's 
bokrd  of  directors  might  be  limited  by  recom- 
m(  ndatlons  received  from  professional  and 
!nt  organizations.  More  threatening  were 
I  empts  to  limit  the  scope  of  services  legal 
ices  lawyers  would  be  permitted  to  render, 
ticularly  in  influencing  legislation,  and 
activities  they  might  conduct  on  their 
1  time.  But  the  compromise  bill  recom- 
.' nded  by  the  Hotise-Senate  conference 
Ittee  in  July.  1972.  contained  few  ab- 
t€  proscriptions  on  the  lawyers'  work, 
her,  the  bill  would  have  conferred  on  the 
ional  Legal  Services  Corporation  broad 
horlty  to  establish  guidelines  in  most 
;  as  to  which  critics  of  the  program,  like 
President  Agnew,  have  voiced  concern, 
report  was  recommitted  to  the  confer- 
ence committee,  and  (evidently  because  of 
threat  of  another  veto)  the  revised  bill 
th4t  emerged  one  month  later  omitted  the 
visions  to  establish  the  legal  services  cor- 
tion.  The  new  report  stated  only: 
■^e  conferees  continue  to  strongly  support 
existing  legal  services  program  and  the 
corlcept  of  a  legal  services  corporation  and 
Int  ;nd  to  continue  to  seek  appropriate  means 
expanding  the  program  and  insuring  its 
to  provide  the  poor  greater 
to  our  system  of  justice  under  law. 
Vice  President  concluded  his  article 
calling  for  "a  more  carefully  defined  legal 
ices  program".  Surely  the  way  to  furnish 
definition  and  control  the  claims  to  seek 
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1971):  Note.  The  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
tlon:  Curtailing  Political  Interference,  81 
e  L.J.  231  (1971);  Pious,  Congress,  the 
Ori  ani:cd  Bar  and  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
grcm.  1972  Wise.  L.  Rev.  418  (1972);  Cap- 
pel  ittl  &  Gordley.  Legal  Aid:  Modern  Themes 
am'.  Variations.  42  Stan.  L.  Rev.  347  (1972); 
Kahiblan,  Legal  Services  for  the  Poor:  Some 
tical  Observations.  6  US  F.  L.  Rev.  253 
)■ 

special  circumstances  of  rural  poverty 
programs    are    discussed     In    Shrlver. 
al  Poverty — The  Problem  and  the  Chal- 
e.     15     U.     Kan.     L.    Rev.    401     (1967); 
Lo^nz,  The  Application  of  Cost-Utility  Anal- 
to  the  Practice  of  Law:  A  Special  Case 
dy  of  the  California  Farmworkers,  15  XJ. 
L.     Rev.     409     (1967);     Mlttelbach     k 
Rural   Poverty   in    the    West— Status 
Implications,    15   U.    Kan.   L.    Rev.   453 
);     Bamick.    Legal    Services    and    the 
■al  Poor,  15  U.  Kan.  L.  Rev.  537   (1967). 
3ee  Note.  The  Legal  Services  Corporation: 
Curtailing    Political    Interference,    81    Yale 
LJ   231  (1971). 
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is  promptly  to  establish  the  legal  services 
corporation  and  to  permit  it  to  proceed  with 
the  task.  The  fate  of  both  the  1971  and  1972 
legislation,  coupled  with  the  appearance  of 
the  Vice  Presideiu's  article  and  his  earlier 
attack  on  Camden  Regional  Legal  Services, 
call  into  question  the  depth  of  the  Nixon 
.Administration's  commitment  to  a  truly  in- 
depet.dent  and  meaningful  legal  .services  pro- 
gTam  for  the  poor. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  Bar 
continue  to  insist  on  the  creation  of  a  pro- 
tected and  protective  Ir.stltution  that  will 
permit  the  furnishing  of  dependable  legal 
services  to  proceed  "free",  as  the  preamble 
to  the  proposed  1972  legislation  recited, 
"from  cxtra:ieous  interference  and  control  ". 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  REORGA- 
NIZATION PLAN  NO.  1  OF  1973 
Mr.  RTBICOFF.  Mr.  Pre.^ident.  the 
Subcommittee  on  Executive  Reorganiz;i- 
tion  :-nd  Government  Research  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1 
of  1973,  on  Thursday.  February  22.  1973, 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  3302  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND 
PROCEDURES 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  chairman  (Mr.  McClellan), 
I  should  like  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Laws  and  Procedures  will 
resume  hearings  on  codification,  revi.sion, 
and  reform  of  the  Federal  criminal  laws 
on  March.  6,  7.  and  8. 

In  this  series  of  hearings  testimony 
will  be  received  on  S.  — ,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appellate  review  of  sentences 
imposed  in  criminal  cases  arising  in  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States.  S.  1, 
the  "Criminal  Justice  Codification,  Re- 
vision and  Reform  Act  of  1973"  as  well  as 
on  general  policy  questions  on  the  re- 
form of  Federal  criminal  laws.  Issues  to 
be  considered  in  addition  to  appellate 
review  of  sentences  will  be  abortion, 
capital  punishment,  and  insanity. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  2228, 
Dirksen  Office  Building,  and  will  begin 
each  day  at  10  a.m. 

Further  information  on  the  hearings 
can  be  obtained  from  the  staff  in  room 
2204,  telephone  extension  3281. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary : 

Lyle  S.  Garlock,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  of  the  United  States. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Thursday,  February  8,  1973,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TOUCHDOWN  CLUB  AWARD  TO  MISS 
MELISSA  BELOTE,  SPRINGFIELD 
VA. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
d-^nt.  last  Saturday  night,  January  27, 
the  Washington  Touchdown  Club  broke 
n  precedent  and  awarded  a  young  woman 
its  Arch  McDonald  Achievement  Award. 

The  recipient  was  Miss  Melissa  Belote, 
of  Springfield.  Va.,  whose  recordbreaking 
perfoiniances  as  a  swimmer  in  the 
01yini;ic.s  la.st  year  brought  so  much  pride 
to  Virginians  and,  indeed,  to  all  Ameri- 
(ans. 

The  Washington  Touchdown  Club 
could  not  have  chosen  a  better  occasion 
to  bestow  its  award  upon  a  young  lady, 
nor  could  there  ever  have  been  a  more 
deserving  recipient  of  the  Arch  McDonald 
Award — which  is  given  to  "a  local  athlete 
•>■  ho  niakes  good." 

Miss  Belote  did.  indeed,  make  good.  At 
OFe  1.5.  she  broke  two  world  records  at 
the  Olyinpics.  In  the  process,  she  ahso 
broke  three  records  for  the  United  States 
and  three  for  the  Olympic  games. 

A  student  at  Robert  E.  Lee  High 
School.  Miss  Belote  received  a  warm  wel- 
come when  she  returned  to  Virginia  from 
the  Olympics.  The  tribute  paid  her  by 
the  Washington  Touchdown  Club  is  one 
of  many  she  has  received  during  the 
months  since  her  outstanding  perform- 
ance. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  Virginians  in 
congratulating  Miss  Belote  once  again 
on  her  achievements,  and  in  expressing 
my  pleasure  at  the  action  of  the  Touch- 
down Club  in  making  this  much-deserved 
award. 


PRESS  PROTECTS  THE  PUBLIC 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
editor,  ■written  by  William  D.  James,  ex- 
ecutive editor  of  the  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
Tribune,  and  excerpts  from  a  speech  by 
David  Brinkley  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  letter  from  the  editor  and  David 
Brinkley's  remarks  both  carry  a  message. 
Let  us  heed  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Great  Palls  Tribune,  Jan.  28,  1973] 

Letter  Prom  the  EDrroR — F>ress  Protects 

Pttblic 

Dear  Readers:  In  the  article  below,  NBC 
News  Correspondent  David  Brinkley  calls  at- 
tention to  some  basic  points  about  the  press 
and  its  relationship  with  government  that  too 
many,  especially  those  In  government,  are 
overlooking. 

It's  true,  as  Brinkley  stresses,  that  it  is 
natural  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  p)eople  to  have  the  press  and  gov- 
ernment quarreling.  'When  the  press  becomes 
a  willing  cheerleader  for  government,  citizens 
of  the  U.S.  are  in  danger.  It  Is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  press  to  serve  as  the  vigilant 
watchdog  of  government — all  levels  of  It. 

Critics  of  the  press,  and  there  are  many 
of  them  because  the  press  makes  mistakes 
that   infuriate   people,   may  find   Brinkley's 
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conclusion  especially  thought-provoking.  He 
says  that  politicians  have  seized  absolute 
power  and  muzzled  the  press  in  many  coun- 
tries, but  that  the  press  has  not  seized  pow- 
er and  muzzled  the  politicians  in  any  nation. 
Attacks  upon  the  press  in  the  past  few 
years  have  been  disturbing  because  they 
liave  been  sponsored  by  top  government  of- 
ficials. The  broadside  barrages  Vice  President 
Agnew  levied  at  television  and  newspapers  a 
few  years  ago  were  foUowed  by  confronta- 
tions between  members  of  the  press  and 
judges.  Newsmen  have  been  Jailed  for  de- 
clining to  reveal  sources  of  new  stories. 

Even  more  serious  than  having  reporter.- 
go  to  Jail  because  they  wanted  to  protect  their 
news  sources  Is  the  fact  that  some  elements 
of  the  press  are  avoiding  the  types  of  stories 
that  might  cause  them  trouble  with  the 
cotirts  and  government. 

Although  the  press  v\ill  lose  tremendously 
if  it  bows  to  the  pressvire  of  current  attacks, 
the  public  will  suffer  the  most. 

The  public  must  depend  upon  the  press  to 
report  what  public  officials  are  doing,  what 
policies  affecting  the  public  are  being  planned 
and  put  into  effect  and  how  tax  dollars  are 
being  spent.  There  would  be  many  more  types 
of  official  skullduggery  and  corruption  going 
on  if  it  were  not  for  the  watchful  eyes  of  the 
press.  The  average  citizen  simply  cannot 
find  the  time  to  attend  the  City  Council 
meetings,  legislative  sessions,  congressional 
hearings,  etc.  That  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  press — and  although  there  certainly  are 
mistakes  and  cases  of  poor  judgment  occa- 
sionally— In  general  the  press  of  this  nation 
meets  its  obligations  with  professional  skill. 
If  newsmen  are  forced  to  disclose  names  of 
their  sources,  the  press  will  lose  one  of  it.s 
most  valuable  tools  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
corruption  in  government.  Courageous  people 
willing  to  tell  what  they  know  about  crooked 
policies  will  not  talk  to  rejKirters  If  they 
know  they  can't  speak  in  confidence. 

Under  our  form  of  government,  the  news 
media  is  charged  with  the  task  of  searching, 
ferreting,  uncovering  and  exposing  news,  in- 
formation and  deeds  to  the  public  light.  The 
press  must  serve  as  the  public's  Information 
link,  a  role  that  exposes  the  press  to  reac- 
tion and  recrimination.  As  William  Shake- 
speare observed.  ".  .  .  the  first  brlnger  of 
unwelcome  news  hath  but  a  losing  office, 
and  his  tongue  sounds  ever  often  as  a  sullen 
bell,  remember'd  knolllng  a  departed  friend." 
One  of  the  most  serious  threats  to  aggres- 
sive news  reporting  was  launched  last  month. 
The  blow  was  delivered  by  Clay  T.  'Whitehead, 
director  of  White  House  Office  of  Telecommu- 
nications Policy.  He  declared  individual  tele- 
vision stations  would  be  held  accountable,  at 
the  risk  of  losing  their  licenses,  for  the  con- 
tent of  all  network  material  they  broadcast. 
Considering  the  administration's  campaign 
against  news  and  commentary.  It  is  difficult 
to  view  Whitehead's  proposal  as  anything  but 
another  attempt  to  Intimidate  a  news 
mediuni. 

While  responsible  members  of  the  news 
media  acknowledge  their  faults,  drawbacks 
and  excesses,  they  are  alarmed  at  mounting 
threats  to  press  freedom.  A  frightened  press 
win  be  reluctant  to  expose  weaknesses  and 
corruption  In  government.  An  Intimidated 
press  win  decay  untU  It  becomes  a  cheer- 
leader for  government  and  then  the  world 
will  see  another  tragic  example  of  a  captive 
press.  And,  when  a  free  press  disappears,  as 
It  has  In  a  majority  of  nations,  other  cher- 
ished constitutional  liberties  will  be  In  seri- 
ous danger. 

Regards, 

William  D.  James, 

Executive  Editor. 
CXIX 191 — Part  3 


Explaining  Case  Is  a  Hard  Sell 
To  politicians  on  an  ei-'o  trip,  which  is  most 
of  them  most  of  the  time,  any  piece  of  jour- 
nalism not  filled  with  overweening  and  ob- 
sequious flattery  Is  biased  on  its  face.  What 
Gertrude  Stein  said  of  writers  applies  with 
equal  accuracy  to  politicians  She  said  writers 
want  only  three  thing.s:  praise,  praise  and 
praise. 

If  I  went  on  the  air  tomorrow  night  and 
said  Spiro  Agnew  was  the  greatest  American 
statesman  since  Wsshiiigton,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Adams  and  Hamilton,  the  audience 
might  think  I  was  biased.  But  he  wouldn't. 

When  politicians  and  the  prc.-s  are  quar- 
reling with  each  other,  that  is  their  natural 
state.  That  is  what  they  otight  to  do.  and 
it  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  American 
people. 

If  over  the  last  generation,  the  politicians 
and  bureaucrats  in  Washington  have  made 
such  a  mess  of  thing  with  the  press  keeping 
some  kind  of  watch  over  them,  what  would 
they  have  done  with  nobody  watching? 

And  without  the  press,  there  is  nobody.  No- 
body to  watch  over  them.  Nobody  at  all. 

When  politicians  and  the  press  begin  mak- 
ing sweet  and  loving  remarks  about  each 
other,  that  will  be  the  time  for  the  American 
people  to  be  concerned — becau.se  it  will  mean 
the  press  has  given  up  its  right  and  natural 
job  of  watching  the  politicians  and  gone  to 
bed  wlthotit  them. 

Explaining  that  to  those  of  the  American 
public  who  believe  the  press  is  hopelessly 
biased,  excessively  liberal  or  whatever,  is  a 
hard  sell. 

If  politicians  and  bureaucrats  have  indticed 
in  the  American  people  a  profound  skepticism 
and  even  cynicism — as  they  have — it  was  pre- 
dictable that  sooner  or  later  this  skepticism 
and  cynicism  would  be  turned  on  all  public 
Institutions,  Including  the  press. 

It's  been  there  a  long  time,  Spiro  Agnew 
simply  gave  it  a  push.  His  powers  of  per- 
suasion are  not  great  enough  to  have  cre- 
ated a  hostility  that  did  not  already  exist. 
But  they  were  Just  great  enough  to  capitalize 
on  one  that  did  exist. 

To  those  members  of  the  public,  not  poli- 
ticians, who  are  critical  of  the  press,  we  might 
make  a  few  factual  points: 

The  biggest  newspaper  in  New  York  is  not 
the  liberal  Times  but  the  conservative  Daily 
News.  The  biggest  newspaper  In  Chicago  Is 
the  conservative  Tribune.  The  biggest  news- 
paper in  Los  Angeles  (the  third  of  our  biggest 
cities)  is  the  Times.  I  don't  know  how  It 
would  describe  Itself,  but  In  any  case  It  Is 
not  a  screaming  left-wing  Journal. 

The  most  widely  circulated  newspaper  In 
the  United  States  is  the  Wall  Street  Journal — 
conservative.  The  biggest  magazine  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Reader's  Digest — con- 
servative. 

I  honestly  believe  that  the  three  big  televi- 
sion news  program — (ours  and  those  on  CBS 
and  ABC) —  are  generally  free  of  either  left 
wing  or  right  wing  bias.  Many  of  our  viewers 
will  argue  that,  and  Indeed  do  argue  it.  But 
they  argue  It  both  ways. 

What  happens  Is  that  people  project  their 
own  biases  on  us.  If  we  report  a  story  in  a 
way  that  supports  the  views  they  already 
hold,  then  we're  honest,  fair  and  objective. 
If  we  report  It  In  such  a  way  as  to  differ 
with  the  views  they  already  hold,  then  we  are 
biased,  slanted  and  unfair.  It  Is  a  fact  of  life 
and  we  have  to  live  with  It.  Anyone  who  can't 
live  with  It  should  not  go  Into  Journalism. 

But  to  the  members  of  the  American  public 
who  think  their  news  media  are  unfair  and 
slanted  and  so  on.  I  would  offer  them  Just 
one  fact  to  contemplate : 

There  are  numerous  countries  In  the  world 
where  the  politicians  have  seized  absoUite 
power  and  muzzled  the  press.  Tliere  is  no 


country  in  the  world  where  the  press  has 
seized  absolute  power  and  muzzled  the  poli- 
ticians. 

So.  if  people  are  concerned  about  dangers 
to  their  rights  and  freedoms,  they  should  be 
aware  where  the  danger  comes  from.  And  It 
does  not  come  from  tlie  press. 


EQUITABLE   TAXATION    FOR 
UNMARRIED  INDIVIDUALS 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  "Equal 
Taxation  for  Unmarried  People'  intro- 
duced on  January  31,  1973,  which  would 
pro\ide  equitable  taxation  of  unmarried 
individuals.  Prior  to  1969,  our  tax  laws 
were  fo  written  that  unmarried  taxpayers 
could  be  required  to  pay  up  to  40  per- 
cent more  in  taxes  than  a  married  couple 
filing  jointly  on  identical  amounts  of  in- 
come. The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  nar- 
rowed that  discriminatory  gap  to  20  per- 
cent. This  bill  would  end  such  discrimi- 
nation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  single 
persons  and  heads  of  households  would 
be  authorized  to  use  the  same  tax  table 
that  is  presently  used  by  married  cou- 
ples filing  joint  returns.  The  enactment 
of  the  bill  would  extend  equality  of  treat- 
ment to  approximately  30  million  unmar- 
ried taxpayers. 

The  legislation  passed  the  Stnate  Oc- 
tober 13,  1972,  with  my  support  at  that 
time.  There  is  no  question  tliat  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  discriminates  against 
the  single  taxpayer,  whether  that  person 
be  single  with  no  responsibilities  or  the 
head  of  a  household  with  as  many  and 
oftentimes  more  responsibilities  than 
the  married  taxpayer.  This  bill  presents 
an  opportunity  to  end  these  discrimina- 
tor>'  distinctions. 


CHANCELLOR  WILLY  BRANDT  AT 
THE  HELM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  few  years,  much  notice  has  been 
given  to  the  increasing  spirit  of  detente 
in  East-West  relations.  After  a  25-year 
cold  war,  tension  and  discord  are  slowly 
subsiding.  The  deep  ideological  cleavages 
are  being  bridged.  Cooperation  has  taken 
the  place  of  confrontation. 

Credit  for  fostering  a  spirit  of  detente 
Europe  must  go  to  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. Courageously,  he  has  come  to  grips 
with  the  complex  problems  of  a  divided 
German  nation  by  attempting  to  nor- 
malize relations  with  the  other  German 
State.  His  policy  of  "Ostpolitik"  should 
be  credited  with  easing  tensions  between 
the  Federal  Republic  and  her  neighbors 
to  the  east.  For  this,  and  for  his  other 
efforts  on  behalf  of  world  peace,  I  wi.'^h 
to  express  my  deepest  appreciation. 

It  is  not  insignificant  for  us  to  take 
notice  of  the  role  that  Mr.  Brandt  und 
his  nation  are  playing  in  the  name  of 
peace.  Whereas  the  present  German 
chancellor  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
ardent  champions  of  peace,  at  one  point 
in  hi.story  a  different  German  chancellor 
posed  as  the  greatest  threat  to  peace. 
However,  the  fear,  the  bitterness,  and 
the  hatred  that  the  world  once  felt  for 
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German  nation  has  been  replaced 

respect  and  good  will  for  its  policies. 

Chancellor  Brandt  has  said : 

T  le  questions  which  have  arisen  for  the 

Gerjnan  people  out  of  the  second  World  War 

from  the  national  treachery  committed 

Hitler  regime  can  find  their  ultimate 

,-ers  only  in  a  European  Peace  Order. 

is   to   this   European   peace   order 
Willy  Brandt  has  dedicated  himself 
dfligently  and  eloquently. 

his  government  policy  declaration 
in  the  West  German  Bundestag  on 
18,  1973,  Chancellor  Brandt  ex- 
on  his  hopes  for  peace.  He  spoke 
"contagious  desire  for  peace."  of 
'infectious  results  of  discord,"  and 
"long  and  stony  road"  ahead  in 
luest  for  detente.  These  words  reflect 
sincerity  of  his  purpose,  as  well  as 
iccuracy  of  his  perceptions.  Chancel- 
Jrandt  and  his  nation  have  known 
lorrors  of  war,  both  actual  war  and 
cold  war.  For  three  decades,  Ger- 
has  been  the  central  battleground 
of  aimed  confrontation.  Clearly,  this  has 
pror  ipted  Germany  now  to  take  the  f  ore- 
f  ron ;  in  the  battle  for  peace. 

Gi  rmany  is  playing  a  leading  role  in 
'fforts  for  a  united  European  corn- 
It  has  em'.iarked  on  a  policy  of 
neighborliness,"  both  to  the  West 
to  the  East.  It  is  in  its  10th  year  of 
treaty  of  partnership  with  France,  its 
tional    adversary.   It   has   recently 
a  treaty  on  the  nonuse  of  force 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  is  in  the 
of  agreeing  to  the  same  principle 
Czechoslovakia.  It  is  improving  its 
cal  dialog  with  Hungary  and  Bul- 
and  is  expanding  trade,  commer- 
and  cultural  relations  with  all  of 
Europe.  Most  important.  West 
is  moving  toward  a  settlement 
tragic  problem  of  German  sepa- 
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Di 'ided  by  a  wall  of  barbed  wire  and 
chism  of  bitterness  from  a  large  seg- 
of  its  fellow  countrymen,  the  West 
are  a  symbol  of  a  people  tak- 
dositive  steps  to  overcome  seemingly 
insol  ible  difficulties.  We  must  commend 
c  Dncrete  achievements  of  Chancellor 
Branpt  and  his  nation.  Moreover,  we 
try  to  emulate  their  successes  and 
lliem  as  an  inspiration  of  the  prog- 
hat  can  be  made  in  fostering  peace 
nations. 
Fi4ally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  bring 
attention  of  Senators  the  work  of 
Charfcellor  Brandt  In  the  area  of  trying 
injprove  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
of  the  Federal  Republic.  In  his 
message.  Chancellor  Brandt 
outlined  the  Social  Democratic  Party's 
progijam  of  domestic  reform. 

of  Willy  Brandt's  countrymen 
call  his  program  the  'German  New 
It  courageously  charts  a  compas- 
sionate course  for  those  who  are  in  need 
p  and  advocates  a  greater  sharing 
economic  benefits  of  a  modern 
induArial  state;  it  is  a  New  Deal.  I  wish 
cojnmend  publicly  Chancellor  Brandt 
course  of  his  domestic  policies.  I 
add  that  the  Democratic  Party 
closely    examine    some    of    the 
domestic  programs  to  determine 
hetier  they  could  be  adapted  for  use  in 
U  nited  States. 


ti> 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  Chancellor 
Brandt's  January  18  declaration  to  the 
Bundestag  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Chancellor     Brandt — Government     Policy 

Declaration  Delivered  on  January   18  in 

THE  German  Bundestag 

In  the  foreign  policy  section  of  the  Gov- 
ernment policy  Declaration,  Mr.  Brandt  said 
(slightly  abridged)  : 

The  government's  programme,  which  I  am 
setting  out  here  today,  is  the  precise  conse- 
quence of  what  Sucial  Democrats  and  Free 
Democrats  set  forth  in  the  policy  statement 
of  October  1969.  The  political  objectives  of 
that  time  continue  to  be  valid,  aiid  we  can 
build  upon  what  has  been  achieved.  Despite 
the  shortening  of  the  legislative  term  we 
have  fulfilled  the  essentials  of  the  pro- 
gramme we  set  ourselves. 

The  new  Federal  Gov-rnmeut  backed  by 
a  clear  mandate  from  the  voters,  took  up  Its 
work  with  the  short  statement  which  I  made 
here  on  15  December,  1972.  I  introduce  our 
programme  for  this  legislative  term  with  the 
.sentence  on  which  I  ended  in  28  October, 
1969:  We  want  to  be  a  people  of  good  neigh- 
bours within  and  without.  Here  is  the  source 
of  the  trust  on  which  we  depend.  Here  we 
also  perceive  the  sum  total  of  the  obligations 
committing  us  to  respol^slbillty  for  the  whole 
of  the  people. 

This  concept  of  good-neighbourliness 
show.;  our  will  for  continuity  which  I  under- 
line today.  This  continuity  has  acquired  its 
own  unmistakable  stamp,  it  Is  characterized 
by  the  substance  of  our  policy  of  actively  se- 
curing peace  and  Implementing  social  re- 
forms. We  are  also  aware  that  the  desire 
for  renewal  demands  a  clear  vision  of  how 
to  make  possible  what  is  necessary.  Reforms 
In  the  dimensions  w  have  opened  up  for 
developments  in  our  country  require  per- 
severance. 

Our  citizens  are  leading  better  lives.  The 
social  security  system  has  been  strengthened. 
Our  economy  is  flourishing,  despite  the  worry 
about  prices.  This  Is  the  starting  position. 
Nevertheless,  there  remains  much  to  do  to 
enable  the  federal  Republic  of  Germany  to 
hold  Its  own  In  peaceful  competition  and  to 
develop  further  as  a  democratic  and  social 
federal  state. 

We  can  note:  Peace  In  Europe  has  been 
strengthened  due  also  to  our  work.  Today 
as  yesterday  this  peace  is  the  clear  wish  of 
our  people  and  the  basic  element  of  our  in- 
terest. One  may  even  say:  Never  did  a  Ger- 
man state  live  in  comparable  harmony  with 
the  free  spirit  of  its  citizens  with  its  neigh- 
bours and  partners  in  the  world. 

It  Is  believed  by  some  that  the  post-war 
era  was  drawing  to  an  end.  This  must  not 
blind  us  to  discord,  violence  and  suffering 
tormenting  the  nations:  Civil-war-like  sit- 
uation on  the  periphery  of  Europe  demand- 
ing daily  the  sacrifice  of  human  lives,  misery 
in  large  parts  of  the  third  world:  In  South 
East  Asia  a  terrible  conflict  which  hopefully 
Is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  pressing  impatience  with  which  peo- 
ple in  Germany,  too,  await  peace  for  Vietnam 
can  well  be  understood.  As  the  Federal  Chan- 
cellor. I  have  believed  that  it  was  not  right 
to  Join  in  vociferous  protests  some  of  which 
had  a  false  ring  about  them.  We  have  chosen 
other  ways  and  other  forms  of  exerting  our 
influence  for  peace  and  humanity. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  still  being  misunder- 
stood by  some,  I  confine  myself  at  this  mo- 
ment to  a  statement  orientated  to  the  fu- 
ture: We  are  prepared  to  give  humanitarian 
assistance  in  both  parts  of  Vietnam  and — to- 
gether with  others— to  help  in  rebuilding 
this  tormented  and  devastated  country,  when 
at  last  the  g:uns  will  be  silent. 


In  the  Middle  East  a  conflict  Is  still  drag- 
ging on  which  does  not  have  us  Indifferent; 
not  least  because  forty  years  ago  this  month 
began  what  called  itself  the  Third  Reich. 
Against  this  very  background  the  right  to 
e.xlstence  of  the  State  of  Israel  Is  incon- 
testable for  us.  In  the  Arab  countries  under- 
standing for  our  attitude  is  growing.  Aware 
of  their  problems  we  wish  to  cultivate  the 
traditional  friendship  with  all  Arab  peoples. 
Our  peace  policy  in  Europe  has  proved  to  be 
a  factor  contributing  to  world-wide  detente. 
Both  tension  and  relaxation  are  catching. 
Not  only  the  want  of  peace  but  also  the  desire 
for  peac;  can  be  contagious.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  detente  also  produces  problems  of 
its  own. 

We  see  this  every  day,  also  in  regulating, 
on  a  new  basis,  our  relations  with  the  GDR, 
the  other  German  state.  Moreover  one  should 
not  forget,  millions  of  our  fellow-country- 
men have  in  the  past  weelcs  experienced  that 
the  Berlin  agreement,  the  treaty  on  traflBc 
questions  and  the  basic  treaty  are  the  re- 
sults of  a  policy  which  in  a  tangible  way 
serves  the  people.  The  families  and  friends 
of  old  days  are  coming  together  again,  does 
a  grea'v  deal  for  the  sense  of  belonging  to- 
gether felt  by  the  Germans,  who  even  under 
the  living  conditions  of  two  opposed  social 
systems,  want  to  remain  one  people. 

The  basic  treaty  Is  not  yet  in  force.  But 
already  today  we  want  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  we  will  work  with  patient  determina- 
tion for  further  Improvements  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  people. 

Essential  conditions  have  been  created  for 
the  policy  of  detente  and  reforms;  now  it 
must,  with  tenacity  and  a  sense  of  purpose, 
be  translated  into  everyday  reality. 

•E.eryday"  is  not  a  bad  word:  it  has  a 
flavour  of  our  dally  bread  about  it;  it 
has  to  do  with  the  quality  of  life  which  must 
be  the  fruit  of  our  reforms.  This,  the  qual- 
ity of  life,  is  the  aim  of  our  work. 

So  I  consciously  subject  my  government's 
work  to  the  demand  that  it  be  tested  in 
everyday  life.  Policy  is  in  essence  always  the 
product  of  Intellectual  and  moral  decisions. 
This  is  true  both  within  and  without.  In  the 
midst  of  dally  work  the  spiritural  orienta- 
tion of  our  program  should  always  be  clear- 
ly manifest. 

In  external  affairs  the  Federal  Government 
v»ill  consistently  continue  its  policy  of  good 
neighbourhood.  Is  foreign  and  security  pol- 
icy exclusively  serve  the  peace. 

In  the  first  place  I  mention  the  goal  of 
European  union,  a  goal  established  for  this 
decade  by  the  Paris  summit  conference  in 
the  autunrn  of  1972.  It  will  embrace  the  en- 
tirety of  relations  among  the  member  states. 
Intensified  and  ever  closer  pollcia  co-opera- 
tion is  to  give  decisive  Impulses.  The  com- 
prehensive programme  of  work  adopted  by 
the  summit  conference  must  be  carried  into 
errect,  particularly  in  the  field  of  economic 
and  monetary  policy. 

The  work  of  European  unification  can  only 
be  accomplished  of  the  relations  among  the 
peoples  concerned  are  marked  by  ties  of 
friendship.  A  living  example  is  the  partner- 
ship between  Germany  and  Prance  which  I 
termed  "entente  elementaire"  and  which,  al- 
most precisely  ten  years  ago,  was  cast  into 
treaty  form.  I  am  sure  that  our  good  co- 
operation with  Great  Britain,  Denmark  and 
Ireland  will  be  proving  as  valuable  as  that 
witli  the  original  member  states  of  the 
community. 

The  citizens  in  Europe  expect  already  now 
the  social  and  democratic  elements  within 
the  community  to  be  strengthened. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  powers  of  Eu- 
ropean parliament  extended. 

The  European  community  will  only  have 
c'.early  lived  up  to  its  purpose  if  In  the  eyes 
of  the  world  it  sets  an  example  of  the  dy- 
namism of  progress  in  freedom  and  social 
Justice. 
As  regards  the  North  American  countries 
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and  Europe,  it  is  definitely  sure  that  they 
continue  to  have  common  security  interests. 
They  share  the  responsibility  for  an  inter- 
national structure  of  peace  in  Europe.  The 
differences  in  this  area  result  from  the  in- 
contestable fact  that  our  Interest  are  pri- 
marily concentrated  on  our  continent  where- 
as the  American  obligations  are  world-wide. 
Both  divergent  and  common  interest  will 
have  to  be  identified  with  perfect  frankness. 
They  will  be  of  long  duration.  But  we  should 
decide  in  what  way  we  can  help  each  other 
in  solving  our  problems. 

Yet  there  is  no  Indication  that  the  United 
States'  economic  relations  with  the  part  of 
Europe  which  has  organized  itself  in  the  Eu- 
ropean community,  h.ive  suffered  any  dam- 
age; the  contrary  is  true.  Nevertheless,  a  con- 
structive dialogue  which  I  still  consider  nec- 
essary can  help  to  prevent  possible  economic 
tension  from  developing  into  iinnece~.sary 
political  strain. 

By  means  of  the  treaties  of  Moscow  and 
Warsaw,  of  the  Quadripartite  agreement  on 
Berlin,  of  the  related  agreements  at  German 
level,  and  of  the  basic  treaty  with  the  GDR, 
better  conditions  have  been  established  for 
conciliation  within  Europe,  between  East  and 
West.  We  shall  seek  co-operation  on  a  broad 
scale  with  the  countries  of  Eastern  Eiirope 
in  the  economic,  scientific,  technological  and 
cultural  areas,  at  the  same  time  the  Federal 
Government  will  continue  to  work  for  the 
alleviation  of  humanitarian  problems  which 
are  still  unresolved  in  connection  with  the 
resettlement  of  people  and  the  reuniting 
of  families,  and  it  will  use  every  available 
means  of  improving  human  contacts. 

The  pattern  of  our  bilateral  treaties  on  the 
non-\ise  of  force  which  was  agreed  first  with 
the  Soviet  Union  requires  the  conclusion  of 
an  arrangement  with  our  neighbour,  the 
Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic. 

The  Federal  Government  hopes  to  come  to 
an  arrangement  in  the  foreseeable  future 
whereby  the  Munich  agreement  will  cease  to 
be  a  strain  on  the  relationship  between  the 
two  states. 

The  Federal  Government  will  continxie  the 
political  dialogue  with  the  Warsaw  Pact 
States  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  IncUide 
Budapest  and  Sofia.  It  will  not  neglect  its 
contacts  with  the  non-aligned  countries. 

With  the  preparations  for  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Co-operation  In  Europe, 
the  development  of  relations  with  Eastern 
Europe  now  enters  a  multilateral  phase.  The 
Federal  Government  is,  above  all.  Interested 
in  such  practical  results  as  will  be  felt  by 
the  people  In  Europe  and  hence  by  the  peo- 
ple in  Germany.  It  is  determined,  in  spite 
of  the  ideological  differences,  to  do  its 
share,  patiently  and  without  illusions,  for 
a  common  will  to  form  little  by  little  on  our 
continent,  even  If  this  i^^re  only  In  limited 
spheres.  I  am  now  convinced  that  substan- 
tial progress  is  possible. 

When  the  Bundestag  adopts  the  relevant 
law  we  shall  make  our  application  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  Nations. 

The  policy  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many will  thus  gain  a  new  dimension;  we 
shall  be  ready  to  assume  a  greater  share 
of  responsibility  also  for  reducing  conflicts. 
We  shall  expand  our  relations  with  the 
countries  of  Asia,  and  now  also  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

The  traditional  friendship  with  the  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  needs  to  be  fostered. 
The  development  of  our  partnership  with 
the  countries  of  Africa  should  correspond 
to  their  geographical  proximity  and  their 
complementary  role  as  economic  partners. 
We  shall  have  to  Increase  our  public  and 
private  development  aid.  in  concert  with  the 
actions  taken  by  our  European  partners. 

In  this  respect,  the  Importance  of  the 
multilateral  organization  will  grow.  By 
combining  technical  and  financial  assistance 
we  want  to  ensure  an  accumulated  effect  of 
our  development  aid. 


The  Atlantic  Alliance  remains  the  basis 
of  our  security.  It  also  provides  the  backing 
for  our  policy  of  detente  towards  the  East. 
The  political  and  military  presence  of  the 
United  States  is  indispensable  for  keeping  a 
balance  of  power  In  Europe.  At  the  same 
time  the  Federal  Government  will  endeavour 
to  make  the  European  pillar  of  the  alliance 
stronger.  The  Eurogroup  providing  a  real- 
istic basis  for  s\ich  eiTorts. 

The  freedom  to  contribute  to  detente  ana 
conciliation  is  not  something  we  get  for 
nothing.  We  do  not  regard  compulsory  mili- 
tary service,  defer.te  butlcet  and  civil  defense 
as  mere  necessitie?,  we  .-^ee  them  as  a  mean- 
ingful service  for  the  free  community  of  our 
citizens;  this  ser-tice  a.?.sists  us  in  our  work 
for  peace. 

The  presence  and  combat  efTecti\eness  of 
the  Federal  Armed  Forces  must  bo  main- 
tained. With  due  consideration  to  the  report 
submitted  by  the  defence  struct\ire  commis- 
sion and  after  consultation  with  our  alliance 
partners,  we  shall  have  to  find  a  defence 
structure  which  will  enable  the  Federal 
Armed  Forces  to  fulfill  their  mi.ssion  nho  in 
future. 

Tlie  Pecier.-,1  Government  iias  advocated  a 
mutual  and  balanced  reduction  of  forces  and 
arms  in  Europe  and  will  take  part  already  in 
the  preliminary  negotiations  o;i  this  issue. 
The  connection  between  these  negotiations 
and  the  second  romid  of  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  calls  for  examination 
in  each  phase  with  regard  to  its  effects  on 
Europe. 

Here  again,  there  must  be  no  Illusions.  It 
cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  development 
of  armaments  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
has  Increased  the  Eastern  overall  potential. 
This  will  not  lead  the  Federal  Government 
to  draw  any  premriture  conclusions.  TTils 
tendency  that  does  not  have  Its  parallel  In 
Western  Europe. 

The  Federal  Government  wants  to  dimin- 
ish the  danger  of  confrontation  In  Europe  by 
means  of  controllable  measures.  In  this 
process  the  right  of  all  concerned  to  security 
must  always  be  protected.  It  is  reasonable 
and  timely  to  build  more  confidence  In 
Central  Europve. 

The  parties  represented  in  this  Hotise  will 
surely  agree  with  the  observation  I  made  in 
the  policy  statement  of  October  1969  that 
"the  questions  which  have  arusen  for  the 
German  people  out  of  the  Second  World  War 
and  from  the  national  treachery  committed 
by  the  Hitler  regime  can  find  their  ultimate 
answers  only  in  a  European  peace  order."  I 
added:  "However,  no  one  can  dissuade  us 
from  our  conviction  that  the  Germans  have 
a  right  of  self-determination  Just  as  has  any 
other  nation." 

At  the  time  I  went  on  to  say:  "The  object 
of  our  practical  political  work  in  the  years 
immediately  ahead  is  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  the  Nation  by  relaxlr.g  the  relationship 
between  the  two  parts  of  Germany."  Today 
I  wish  to  say  the  following:  "If  we  are  agreed 
on  the  objective  and  the  task,  the  contro- 
versy over  the  best  road  to  take  will  lose 
its  caustic  or  cutting  pungency." 

Beyond  the  Berlin  Agreement  which  would 
not  have  come  about  without  our  participa- 
tion and  which  can  only  be  asses-sed  rightly 
if  seen  against  the  background  of  the  pre- 
ceding crises,  improvements  in  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  states  begin  to  take 
shape.  Today,  the  government  In  East  Berlin 
also  wants  to  "arrive  at  a  regulated  modus 
Vivendi  and  from  there  proceed  to  co-opera- 
tion", as  we  put  it  in  our  policy  statement 
of  19(59  and  spelled  out  in  concrete  terms 
in  the  twenty  points  of  Kassel  in  the  spring 
of  1970.  Wliat  has  become  possible  in  the  last 
three  years  cannot  go  unappreciated. 

We  realize  that  the  road  is  long  and  stony, 
after  many  years  of  non-relations  and  hos- 
tility, the  people  and  tho^e  in  government  in 
the  two  German  states  will  have  to  experi- 


ence  and   to  learn   how  to  deal  with  each 
other. 

We  shall  not  be  spared  difficulties  and 
friction.  The  Federal  Goverrmient  is  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  with  political  and  legal 
consistency  the  treaty  which  lays  the  basis 
for  the  development  of  the  relations  with 
the  GDR  and  to  instill  it  with  life  in  the 
Interest  of  the  people  in  both  states.  We 
want  to  bri!ig  about  a  state  of  affairs  where 
the  shooting  will  stop. 

Tlie  regulation  of  relations  between  the 
tv.o  slates  must  help  in  solving  the  human 
problems  which  are  a  bitter  legacy  of  the 
division. 

Like  all  other  parties  involved,  the  Federal 
Government  regards  the  quadripartite  agree- 
ment on  Berlin  as  an  important  international 
success.  It  consists  not  least  in  tlie  stipula- 
tion tliat  the  ties  between  Berlin  (West)  and 
r.ic  Federation  can  he  maintained  and  devel- 
oped. It  should  be  in  the  intcrcbt  of  all  con- 
cerned not  to  talk  to  pieces  tlie  success  of 
1971,  1372.  but  to  ensure  that  its  effect  for 
detente  in  the  heart  of  Europe  will  be  fully 
lUilued  In  the  years  ahead.  Our  Berlin  is  to 
find  its  significant  and  natural  function  la 
detente.  To  this  end  the  Federal  Government 
will  continue  to  support  the  Senate  as  best  It 
can.  We  have  rejected  the  governmental  and 
social  system  of  the  GDR  in  the  past  as  we 
will  reject  It  in  the  future.  In  turn,  it  Is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  t'ovcrnment  of  the 
GDR  will  modify  in  any  way  its  rejection  of 
conditions  over  here.  But  both  governments 
have  decided  by  treaty  to  face  up  to  their 
responsibility  and  to  renounce  the  use  of 
force  in  spite  of  these  differences.  Both  must 
put  peace  above  all  differences. 

For  us  this  means:  The  preservation  of 
peace  comes  even  before  the  question  of  the 
nation.  Tiiis  is  a  service  which  the  German 
people  renders  the  European  peoples. 

Only  the  long  and  toilsome  road  from  a 
modus  Vivendi  to  cooperation  between  the 
two  states  gives  the  nation  its  chance.  A 
report  in  wTltlng  on  "the  development  of 
relations  between  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  the  German  Democratic  Re- 
public "  will  be  submitted  in  connexion  with 
the  debate  of  ih.e  basic  treaty  in  Parliament. 
The  state  of  the  nation  and  the  relationship 
between  the  two  states  In  Germany  will  be 
regularly  on  the  agenda  of  this  house,  also 
in  future. 

Some  of  the  details  of  our  domestic  policy, 
which  I  cannot  touch  upon  today,  will  have 
to  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  1973 
budpet.  Tlie  animal  economic  report  will  be 
available  when  it  is  submitted. 

Today  I  wish  to  emphasize  especially  how 
much  we  have  to  regard  the  process  of 
European  unification  as  a  basic  condition 
of  our  own  action  in  particular  in  the  field 
of  economic  policy,  we  accept  his  challenge 
and  the  gre.T.t  opportunities,  but  also  the 
risks  it  Involves,  and  we  realize  that  this 
common  Europe  will  more  than  hitherto  de- 
termine our  domestic  policy  decisions  as  well 

Progress  towards  a  European  community  of 
stability,  prosperity  and  social  progress  can 
only  be  achieved  if  national  decisicns  are 
co-ordinated  to  a  greater  degree  and  the  com- 
munity's powers  are  enhanced  step  b>  step 
The  difficult  process  of  growing  into  the 
common  market  h:is  already  considerably  re- 
stricted the  scope  for  national  decisions — a 
fact  which  is  not  always  seen  and  appre- 
ciated. 

We  realize  that  what  has  to  be  created 
is  not  merely  a  Europe  of  economic  relations 
but  at  the  same  time  a  Europe  of  working 
people  ensuring  their  social  security  and 
Improving  their  quality  of  life. 

The  deci.sion  to  undertake  the  conununlty's 
social  development,  which  was  the  result 
of  our  Initiative  at  the  Paris  summit  con- 
ference, is  therefore  of  special  Importance 
of  European  iuiegtration.  'Yet  tlie  most  Im- 
portant task  we  have  to  master  together  with 
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our    European   partners,    will    be    to    regain 
price  stability.  Tliis  wiU   be  a  test 
the  community,  which  demands  of  all 
r  iber  states  a  large  measure   of  under- 
ding  and  solidarity.  In  keeping  with  the 
r  ipean  alms  we  have  put  forth  our  own 
1  ribution  in  a  lo-point  programme  sub- 
ed  last  October. 
Heading  the  list   is   monetary   and   credit 
y.  For  years  It   was  hardly   possible   to 
this  classical  Instrument  of  controlling 
cal  fluctuations  because  every  time  cred- 
as  made  dearer  and   scarcer   the  eS^ect 
spoiled  by  the  influx  of  foreign  exchange, 
situation  has  Improved  since  la.st  sum- 
not  least  as  a  result  of  the  measures 
at  the  time  by  the  federal  government. 
TTje  world-wide  explosive  Increase  in  the 
of  money  in  recent  years  has  made 
ifjus   to   all    attentive   citizens   the    need 
form  the  International   monetary  sys- 
In  the  Important  international  negotia- 
ahead  of  us  the   federal   government 
as  In  the  past,  recommend   a  system 
will  be  flexible  enough  to  avoid  monetary 
where  possible  and  in  which  the  ex- 
of    liquidity    can    be    kept    under 

01. 

Tlje  second  element  of  our  national  stabil- 
ity policy  Is  the  shape  of  the  overall  public 
budget,  which  of  course,  as  we  know,  is 
only  partly  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
fedei  ation. 
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thirdly,    a    particular    responsibility 

to  all  those  who  In  practice  decide  on 

and  prices,  that  is  trade  and  industry, 

'Vers    and    trade    unions.    The    Federal 

■e  rnment  upholds  the  principle  of  auton- 

n  wage  negotiations.  It  expects  all  con- 

d  to  exercise  this  right  with  a  sense  of 

pc^slblUty. 

Federal  Republic's  economy  is.  I  am 

to  say.  currently  In  a  phase  of  upturn; 

^ve  full  employment,  the  social  climate 

ble  and  the  balance  of  payments  is  In 

brlum.  The  incomes  of  employees  and 

je  pensioners,  the  self-employed— and 

ilso  of  the  farmers — have  increased  not 

siderably.   None   of   this   can   be   taken 

matter  of  course — as  we  can  see  if  we 

beyond  our  frontiers. 

hope   most  people  will   understand   me 

-  tly  when  I  add  that  those  who  merely 

additional  demands  without  being  pre- 

to  make  additional  contributions,  too. 

doing  Justice  to  the  situation,  nor 

!ir  own  Interests.  .  .  . 
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(Excerpts   of    the    domestic    section   of   the 

Chancellor's  policy  declaration] 
Bra.vI)t  Comments  on  Economic  and  Socivl 
Policy 
Federal  Republic's  economy  is.  I  am 
•x>  say,  currently  In  a  phase  of  upturn; 
IB  full  employment,   the   social   gov- 
mfent  Is  stable  and  the  balance  of  pav- 
Is  In  equilibrium.  ... 
of  the  urgent  tasks  of  the  legislative 
Is  to  ensure  a  well-functioning  system 

1  npetitlon.  This  Is  Indispensable  for  In- 
r  lal  productivity  and  social  progress.  .  .  . 

Industry  must  not  only  adapt  Itself  to  the 

of   the   day   but   prepare   itself   more 

inore  for  the  challenges  of  the  future, 

2  ISO  to  the  Integration  of  the  developing 
'^ies  In  the  world  economy.  Our  struc- 

poUcy   Is   designed   to   facilitate   this 

s.   The  efficiency  and  adaptability  of 

r  larket  economy  system  should  be  used. 

Federal  government  will  continue  to 

Impl^ent  consistently  the  agricultural  and 

1  >ollcy  It  has  successfully  pursued  within 

( ommon   Market   and  In   the   national 


development  of  and  increased  empha- 
social  policy  in  the  agricultural  sector 
facilitated  the  process  of  adaptation 
i'olded  social  hardship.  This  process  was 
I  by  the  reorientation  of  the  agrlcul- 
structural  policy  which  set  the  course 


for  an  agricultural  structural  policy  concept 
In  the  European  community  adopted  last 
year  by  the  Council  of  Ministers.  .  .  . 

ENVIEONMENTAI.   PROTECTION 

Noise,  air,  and  water  pollution  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  ecological  balance  do.  In 
fact,  jeopardize  benefits  of  economic  growth. 
Yet  we  must  cautioi-.  anyone  not  to  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  way  out  of  this 
dilemma  might  be  a  general  limitation  of 
growth  and  productivity.  The  question 
rather  is  where  we  should  have  economic 
growth,  what  it  should  be  like  and  what  ends 
it  should  serve — and  we  must  also  realize 
that  growth  and  the  economic  principle  must 
be  at  the  service  of  man. 

Eavironmental  protection,  regional  plan- 
ning, urban  development,  the  development 
of  the  transport  system,  and  with  it  the 
improvement  of  Ining  and  working  condi- 
tions, of  possibilities  for  leisure  activities 
and  recreation  must  be  ^een  as  being  close- 
ly interrelated. 

We  are  going  to  put  Into  practice  and  fur- 
ther develop  our  environmental  programme. 
The  quality  of  life  ha.s  become  a  central 
concept  in  our  political  work.  It  mu^t  not 
deteriorate  into  an  abstract  formula.  Quality 
of  life  means  to  us:  freedom,  including  free- 
dom from  fear  and  need,  security,  also 
through  human  solidarity  ,  .  . 

In  my  policy  statement  of  October  1569 
I  set  education  and  training,  science  and 
research  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  needed  re- 
forms.  In  this   nothing  has  changed  .  .  . 

The  Federal  Government  will  use  to  the 
full  its  powers  in  shaping  overall  national 
education  planning.  It  wants  to  secure  in 
this  reform  the  goal  of  the  unirormity  of  our 
education  system  .  .  . 

Equality  of  opportunity  demands  that 
vocational  training  be  accorded  the  same 
status  enjoyed  by  other  fields  of  education. 
Federal  Government  and  Laender  have  in 
the  past  years  created  more  places  In  higher 
education,  and  have  promoted  the  develop- 
ment and  reform  of  research  and  teaching 
in  the  universities.  This  is  to  be  con- 
tinued .  .  . 

The  Federal  Government  advocates  the 
shortening  of  studies,  the  introduction  of  the 
study  year  and  the  abolition  of  competitive 
entry. 

The  diversity  of  views  in  research  and 
teaching  is  inherent  in  the  freedom  of 
scientific  work.  Intolerance  is  harmful  to 
science  and  teaching,  and  also  to  learning. 
Centres  of  teaching  and  research  must  not 
be  transformed  into  political  battle- 
grounds .  .  . 

Research  and  technology  will  play  a  vital 
part  in  determining  the  future  of  otir  society. 
Their  promotion  Is  a  Joint  task  of  state  and 
industry.  The  enormous  expenditures  in  these 
fields  make  clear  priorities  Imperative  and 
require  the  co-ordination  of  all  branches  of 
research. 

The  Federal  Government  will  endeavour  to 
extend  International  co-operation  in  research 
and  technology,  also  with  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe.  In  the  enlarged  European 
community  we  will  press  more  virgently  for 
the  concept  of  a  common  research  and  tech- 
nology policy. 

Large-scale  technical  project,  E.  G.  in  the 
spheres  of  space  research,  aviation,  new 
transport  technology,  nuclear  technology  and 
data  processing,  will  in  future  increasingly 
be  gauged  by  the  contribution  they  make 
towards  the  improvement  of  living  condi- 
tions .  .  . 

CULTUBAL    POLICY 

Tlie  Federal  Government  will  not  tolerate 
any  imdermining  of  the  freedom  of  opinion. 

The  fact  that  major  communication  media 
aie  controlled  by  Individual  people  must  not 
lead  to  the  result  that  only  one  opinion  can 
make  itself  heard.  The  law  governing  com- 
petition will  also  have  to  contain  provisions 
to  control  mergers  of  press  and  medium  en- 


terprises. Freedom  of  press  and  mass  media 
includes  freedom  within  the  press  and  within 
the  media. 

The  aim  of  modern  social  policy  is  to  pro- 
vide more  Justice  and  to  create  the  condi- 
tions for  a  larger  measure  of  genuine  freedom 
in  our  society  .  .  . 

During  the  current  legislative  term  we 
shall  pay  even  greater  attention  to  those 
whom  fate  has  put  on  the  fringe  of  society. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the  efficient 
help  of  the  churches  in  this  field.  In  this 
work  in  particular  they  set  an  example.  The 
social  institutions  of  the  charitable  and  pri- 
vate welfare  organisations  should  not  be  in- 
terfered with  by  the  Government;  the  com- 
munity needs  them. 

FOREIGN    WORKEnS 

Nearly  two  and  a  half  million  people  from 
other  countries  are  working  amongst  us.  To- 
gether with  their  families  they  form  a  large 
minority.  We  .  .  .  know  how  much  their  in- 
dustry has  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of 
us  all.  We  should  appreciate  this.  However,  it 
has  become  necessary  for  us  to  consider  care- 
fully where  the  saturation  point  lies  or  where 
social  reason  and  responsibility  require  us  to 
call  a  halt.  We  cannot  let  this  matter  be 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  momentary  ad- 
vantage .  .  . 

We  regard  the  development  of  co-manage- 
ment as  one  of  our  principal  tasks.  Worker 
involvement  in  decision-making  processes  is 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  process  of  de- 
mocratization in  our  society. 

We  shall  develop  company  law  on  the  basis 
of  co-management  of  labour  during  this  leg- 
islative term.  We  shall  start  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  rights  and  equal  Influence  of 
employees  and  shareholders. 

The  question  of  worker  co-management 
will  receive  more  attention  than  hitherto  also 
in  the  European  Community. 

The  elections  have  proved  that  political  ex- 
tremism proper  has  no  chance  among  us.  Yet 
we  continue  to  be  vigilant,  and  the  enemies 
of  our  Constitution  will  be  well  advised  to 
count  upon  our  determined  resistance  both 
today  and  tomorrow. 

For  democracy  and  domestic  security  be- 
long together.  In  1972,  we  passed  the  neces- 
s.Try  bills  for  more  effective  crimes  control 
and  prevention. 

New  forms  of  crimes  and  terror — and  sky- 
Jacking  is  not  the  least  of  them — call  for  in- 
ternational co-operation,  which  we  are  ener- 
getically seeking  to  bring  about  .  .  . 


EUGENE  L.  WYMAN 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
knovn  Gene  Wyman,  his  gracious  wife, 
and  his  fine  family  for  many  years.  I 
considered  them  old  and  dear  friends, 
and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  ■with 
them  many  times.  My  thoughts  and 
deepest  sympathies  are  with  them. 

It  came  as  a  great  shock  to  me  to  hear 
of  Gene's  recent  death,  as  it  must  have 
to  his  many  friends  everywhere.  His 
tragic  loss  is  keenly  felt  here  in  the 
Senate,  in  the  Democratic  Party,  in  the 
American  Jewish  Community  and  in  his 
home  State  of  California. 

Gene  has  been  described  as  having 
created  "a  legend  in  his  lifetime,"  and 
rightfully  so.  In  the  tragically  short  span 
of  lais  48  years,  his  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  helping  his  fellow  man  and  ad- 
vancing the  causes  he  believed  in  was 
truly  remarkable. 

Gene's  commitment  and  activities  In 
behalf  of  worthy  causes  are  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise.  For  example,  in 
1971  Gene  was  credited  with  raising  a 
record  level  of  Israel  Bond  sales  in  Cali- 
fornia. And  his  efforts  to  help  the  famed 
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Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem  resulted 
in  a  major  facility  at  the  University, 
being  named  the  Eugene  and  Rosalind 
■Wyman  Political  Science  Building. 

I  know  that  Gene  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  all  those  he  helped,  and  by  all 
those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
liiin. 


JAPAN— A    FIRST-RATE    ECONOMIC 
POWER 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
general  public  awarene.'--s  of  the  emer- 
gence of  Japan  as  a  first-rate  economic 
power  in  recent  years. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  awaienes.s.  in  sijite 
of  the  immense  volume  of  Japanese 
products  which  we  use  in  this  country, 
and  in  spite  of  recent  well-publicized 
diplomatic  contacts  between  our  two 
countries,  we  Americans  have  a  very 
meager  understanding  of  Japanese 
c'lilture. 

The  story  is  told  tliat  receiiily  an 
American,  one  of  tlie  tiny  handful  who 
are  fluent  in  Japanese,  slopped  a  police- 
man in  Tokyo  to  ask  c\irections.  Although 
he  phrased  his  question  in  perfect 
Japanese,  the  policeman,  looking  at  him. 
answered : 

I'm  sorry.  I  do  not  speak  Engli.sh. 

The  policeman  could  not  imagiiie  an 
American  speaking  Japanese,  although 
he  saw  Americans  on  the  street  in  Tokyo 
every  day.  Can  anyone  imagine  such  an 
event  taking  place  in  Paris  or  Rome? 

Of  course  not.  Yet  in  economic  and 
geopolitical  terms,  modern  Japan  is  prob- 
ably more  important  to  us  than  Fiance 
or  Italy.  The  exchange  of  trade,  for  ex- 
ample is  much  higher.  In  fact,  we  trade 
more  with  Japan  than  with  any  other 
nation  except  Canada. 

I  believe  that  we  need  to  take  new 
initiatives  to  get  to  know  Japan  better. 
One  very  sensible  proposal  in  this  area 
is  a  bill  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  Javits  i  whicli  would  set 
up  a  fund  to  promote  scholarly,  cultural, 
and  artistic  activities  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan. 

The  moneys  to  finance  the  program 
would  be  drawn  from  tlie  payment  being 
made  to  the  United  States  by  Jai^an  as 
a  result  of  the  Okinawa  Reversion 
Treaty,  and  is  an  appropriate  use  of  this 
money. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  New  York  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation. 


MUTUAL   AND   BALANCED  FORCE 
REDUCTIONS 

iMr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  welcome 
the  beginning  of  preparatory  talks  in  'Vi- 
enna on  mutual  and  balanced  force  re- 
ductions in  Europe.  These  talks  will  be 
difficult  and  may  take  several  years  to 
comiilete.  Nevertheless,  we  must  begin  to 
work  ener.getically  to^vard  the  mutual 
withdrawal  of  both  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  troops  from  Central  Europe.  I  hope 
'hat  the  President  will  in  fact  make  the.se 
talks  a  "front-burner"  issue  in  1973. 
along  with  other  European  issues,  as  he 
Higgested  in  yesterday's  news  conference. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 


cles on  this  subject  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Time.=;.  Feb.  1 .  1973  ] 
E/^ST  AND  West  Open  Talks  for  Parley  on 
Force  Clt: 
I  By  Drew  Middleton  ( 
Vienna.     Jantiary     31. — Twelve     countries 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
and  .seven  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  met  here  to- 
day  to   begin   preparation    for   a   conference 
later  this  year  on  the  witlidrawal  of  forces 
fr.ini  Central  Europe. 

Two  procediir.ll  disputes  threatened  to  de- 
lay such  a  conference  as  the  first  informal 
meeting  was  held. 

The  Soviet  Union,  o^  er  strong  NATO  oppo- 
.^ition.  wants  to  widen  tlie  conference  to  in- 
clude not  only  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  which 
have  no  forces  in  Central  Europe  although 
they  are  Soviet  allies,  but  also  E-iropean 
neutrals  The  Rus.sian.i  are  also  insisliiig  that 
the  conference  deal  with  tlie  "mutual  reduc- 
tion" of  troops  and  not  the  "mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions"  that  the  West 
wants — the  word  "balanced"  meaning  that 
the  Soviet  Union  should  withdra'.v  more 
troops,  since  it  h.is  more  in  the  area. 

In  addition,  the  West  points  out,  tlie  So- 
viet Union  is  closer  geographically  to  its 
troops  in  Central  Europe  than  the  United 
States  is  to  its  forces  in  West  Germany. 

Rumania  and  Bvilearia  did  attend  today's 
nioetir.g.  but  in  Wc-tcrn  eyes  th:-ir  status  at 
luttire  .sessions  is  undoticlcd.  Tlic  oiher  Ea.'jt 
bloc  participants  were  the  Soviet  Union.  East 
C4(.rmany.  Poland.  Czechoslovakia  and  Hun- 
gary. 

T!ic  West  w.is  represented  by  the  United 
yt.tics,  Britain.  Canada.  West  Germany,  the 
Nein.erlands.  Belgium  and  Luxembourg, 
which  all  have  forces  in  Central  Europe,  and 
by  five  so-called  flank  couniries.  The.se  are 
!\i may  and  Denmark,  on  the  i-ort!iern  flitnk, 
and  Greece.  Tiukey  and  Italy,  on  the  somh- 
crii. 

Joufithan  Dean,  the  chiei  .American  dele- 
gate, said  that  NATO  had  been  "pressing"'  for 
the  conference  for  a  long  time  and  that  ■'«e 
are  <,oing  to  do  our  best  to  gi\c  it  a  constrvic- 
tive  outcome."". 

Oltg  N.  Kh!csio\-.  head  of  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation, descril-ied  the  talks  'u  a  si.itement 
to  llie  press  as  dealing  with  ""mtuual  reduc- 
tion of  armed  forces  aiid  armaments  in  Eu- 
rope."" He  Is  head  of  tlie  Judicial  and  contract 
drpartment  of  tlie  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry. 
Later  a  So*. iet  diplomat  objected  strenu- 
ously to  the  initials  MBFR  on  the  badges  is- 
sued by  the  Austrian  Press  Btireati  to  iiews- 
men.  Thereafter,  ""mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions."'  were  eliminated  from  the  badges. 
NATO  wants  the  talks  focti.'ed  on  Central 
Europe,  -.vhcre  there  is  the  largesl  concentra- 
tion of  forces.  The  Soviet  Union  and  its  al- 
lies have  a  ratio  of  1.7  to  one  in  the  man- 
power. 3  to  1  in  tanks  and  2  to  1  in  aircraft 
in  that  area. 

The  Soviet  Union  lias  20  divisions,  with 
about  225.000  men.  in  E.ist  Germany.  There 
are  about  18.5.000  LTnited  States  army  troops 
in  West  Germany.  There  are  also  five  Soa  let 
divisions  in  C:'echo.^!ovakia.  two  in  Poland 
and  four  in  Hungary,  with  abotit  120.000  men. 
On  the  .southern  flank,  the  three  NATO  al- 
lies. Greece.  Turkey  and  Italy,  ha-.e  a  slight 
edge  in  manpower  over  Rumania  and  Bul- 
garia and  NATO  lias  a  lar:;er  nuint;cr  of  war- 
ships and  aircraft. 

The  N.ATO  fiaiik  cotuitries  are  to  be  less 
Vv?.n  full  particip.-ai's  but  more  than  ob- 
servers. Plans  caU  for  tl'.em  to  speak  and  cir- 
culate papers  at  nieetines.  but  not  to  vpte. 
So\ict  sources  said  that  a  similar  status 
wou'd  be  a  nuiiinium  requirement  for  Bul- 
garia and  Rumania. 

The  seven  NATO  .states  with  forces  in  cen- 
tral Eiircpe  were  named  by  NA'rO  to  repre- 


sent the  West  in  negotiations.  NATO  took 
the  initiative  on  force  reductions  In  a  com- 
munique issued  after  a  ministerial  confer- 
ence at  Reykja\ik.  Iceland,  In  June.   1968 

France,  which  has  two  divisions  In  We.^t 
Germany,  has  opposed  the  talks  since  they 
v.ere  first  proposed. 

The  So\iei  Union  in  its  note  of  Jan.  24. 
.sutBCited  not  only  the  inclusion  of  Rumania 
and  Bulga-ia  but  also  countries  outside  of 
both  alliances  such  as  Sweden  and  Yugo- 
slavia. 

One  f^*.'  .  said  the  West's  basic  reac- 
tion to  tnt  inclusion  of  neutrals  is:  'We 
c.-.nt  have  the  Maltese  or  the  Swedes  telling 
us  wliere  ue  should  deploy  our  forces  " 

I  From  tlie  Washington  Post,  Feb.   1.  1S73| 

East- Wr ST  Talks  on  Force  Reductions 

Open   in  Vienna 

iBy  John  M.  Goshko) 

Vienna  January  31. — Representatlve.s  of  19 

countries  met  here  today  to  formally  open 

the  long-awaited  talks  on  the  possibility  of 

ntgotiating    a    reduction    of    the    military 

forces  poi.sed  against  each  other  in  central 

E  irope. 

These  negotiations — referred  to  in  diplo- 
matic parlance  as  mutual  end  balanced  lone 
reductions  or  MBFR — represent  what  is  po- 
lentlally  the  most  significant  step  so  far  In 
t'le  movement  toward  an  East-West  detente 
in  Europe. 

If  succt.ssitil.  they  would  mean  a  big  si  an 
on  di.-iiiantiing  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
military  machines  that  have  faced  each  other 
across  the  Iron  Curtain  sii;ce  the  beginnings 
of  I  he  Cold  War. 

The  talks  are  especially  Important  to  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  the  prime 
mover  in  the  long  .struggle  to  launch  force 
reduction  negotiations.  The  Ni.xon  admin- 
istration views  force  reduction  talks  as  the 
best  fcclution  to  the  problem  of  maintaining 
a  .sr.fe  military  balance  in  Europe  while  satls- 
fyhi;r  congressional  pressures  for  bringinq 
hoine  substantial  numbers  of  the  American 
troops  stationed  on  the  continent. 

For  this  reason.  Washington  is  very  anx- 
ious that  the  talks  now  beglmUng"  here, 
v.-hlch  are  characterized  as  ""exploratory"  in 
nature,  will  lead  to  full  fledaed  negotiations 
sometime  this  fall.  As  Jonathan  Dean,  cbiel 
of  the  U.S.  delegation,  said  today:  "We  ha\e 
ben  pressing  for  this  for  a  long  time.  We  are 
gol.ig  to  do  oiir  best  to  give  it  a  constructive 
outcome."' 

As  today's  half-hour  ceremonial  opcnii^g 
in  Vienna's  former  imperial  palace,  the  Hof- 
bi-rg.  made  clear,  a  long  list  of  technical  and 
procedural  problems  must  first  be  resolved 
before  the  participating  cottntrles  can  e.eu 
reach  the  point  of  starting  to  explore  wheiher 
fvctual  negotiations  are  feasible. 

Western  delegates  said  afterward  that  there 
probably  will  not  even  be  another  formal 
aes.sion  before  Monday  at  the  earliest.  In  the 
interim,  they  added,  the  various  delegations 
Will  be  occupied  full  time  in  an  informal, 
feeling-cut  process. 

Tiie  N.^TO  side,  under  strong  American 
proiidirg,  has  taken  the  positioji  that  full 
participation  in  the  talks  should  be  limned 
to  those  countries  on  either  side  that  actu- 
ally have  forces  stationed  in  Central  Europe 
in  order  tor  the  talks  to  be  eflective. 

A<cordingly.  NATO  has  proposed  that  the 
West  be  represented  in  the  talks  by  the 
United  Slates,  Canada,  Britain.  West  Ger- 
many. Belgium.  Lu.vemboure  and  tiie  Nether- 
lands as  full  participants.  The  NATO  "flank"' 
cotintries  with  an  interest  in  the  talks — Italy, 
Denmark.  Norway.  Greece  and  Turkey — 
would  take  part  in  a  limited,  non-voting  way 
and  be  represented  on  a  rotating  basis. 

N.\TO  further  proposed  that  the  Warsaw 
Pact  be  represented  on  a  fully  participating 
basis  by  the  Soviet  Union,  East  Germany, 
Hungary,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia.  How- 
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■.  the  pact's  other  two  members,  Ro- 
•.;a  and  Bulgaria,  have  also  sent  delega- 
is  liere  and  have  been  demanding  that 
i'  be  admitted  to  full  participation. 
3  far.  the  West,  and  In  particular  the 
Ted  States,  has  been  luiwilllng  to  accede 
his  demar.d. 

'esiern  sources  said  that  at  today's  meet- 
marked  by  a  brief  ceremonial  address 
1  Austrian  Foreign  Minister  Rudolf 
Kschlaeger.  the  Commvinist  side  made 
mention  of  an  earlier  Warsaw  Pact  pro- 
il  tl.at  tiie  talks  be  thrown  open  to  all 
rested  European  governments.  Including 
trali.  This,  the  sources  said,  led  the  West 
:onclude  tliat  the  question  of  iieutral- 
itry  participation  is  now  a  dead  isiuc. 
.e  fundamental  problem  that  Western 
:n;ats  had  been  expecting  also  came  up 
;y  when  tlie  l.eaii  of  the  Soviet  delegation. 
;  N.  Khiestov.  protested  the  inclu.sion  of 
word  balanced  "  in  pr?ss  credentials  and 
•r  docimients  relarir.g  to  the  talks. 

phrase  ■mutual  and  balanced  force 
ictions"  was  coined  by  the  West  out  of 
gnition  that  the  Communist  side  enjoys 
>ta:'.tial  suoerioritv  of  numbers  in  both 
.  and  weapons  over  the  combined  NATO 
es  In  addition  geigrap'nic  factors  would 
give  a  natural  advai-»rage  to  the  Warsaw 
;  in  any  force  reductions,  since  American 
ps  would  be  witiidrawn  across  the  Atlan- 
ivhile  Soviet  forces  would  only  have  to 
back  a  few  hundred  miles. 

these  reasons  the  West  has  always 
the  word  balanced'  to  emphasize 
any  reductions  should  be  conducted  ac- 
ii'.g  to  a  formvila  that  would  give  som.e 
tting  compensation  to  the  West.  The 
:  commonly  suggested  plan  has  involved 
idea  that  Warsaw  Pact  reductions  should 

ireater  than  those  made  by  NATO 

.■er.  the  Soviets  have  never  used  the 
balanced"  and  their  objections  today 

i:ated  that  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
ous  bargaining  before  they  might  b« 
ced  to  accept  the  principle  of  reductions 
r.ytl^.uig  other  tSiar.  a  strict  one-for-one 
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in   t'.ie  New  "Voik  T.mes.  Jan 

Tensions  of  T.-slkinc 

.;otiations  are  a  means  to  an  end  Serious 

l^lems  can  arise   wlien   nations  spend  so 

of  their  creative  energies  on  getting 

started    that    tliev    grow    inarticulate 

t  how  the  talks  sliould  end.  about  the 

ed   outcome.  This   is  a  looming  danger 

twelve-nation  Vietnam  peace  confer- 

which  the  United  States  is  moving  to 

under  way  Feb.  26    It  seems  already  to 

e  fate  of   the   kng-awaited   East-West 

to  reduce  miliary  forces  deployed   in 

ral  Europe 

e   Soviet   Union    has   formallv   accepted 
31  as  starting  date  for  thLs  third  fixture 
he   diplomatic    calendar,    alongside    the 
pean  Securitv  Conferer.ce  and  the  sec- 
round    of    Strategic    Arms    Limitation 
5.  That  was  anticipated:   what  was  tin- 
ted was  Moscow's  « ish  to  expand  tlie 
njber  of  countries  participating.  The  North 
tic   Treaty   Organization    was    right    to 
this  Soviet  proposal,  even  though  the 
e  may  delay  the  meeting's  opening.  A 
of  thumb  in  postwar  diplomacy  has  been 
the  more  nations  involved  in  a  negotia- 
the  les.5  meaningful  its  results.  For  the 
alin  to  try  broadening  tbe  meeting  now 
1  ominous  hint  that  it  has  little  serious 
iiies3  in  mind  for  the  present,  except  to 
the  strains  inside  the  Western  alliance, 
then  how  much  seriotis  business  does 
asfiington  have  in  mind?  It  is  almost  with 
that  Administration  officials  warn  that 
force-reduction  talks  will  go  on  for  a 
,  long  time.  One  of  the  rewards  for  a 
rely  pace  could  be  an  indefinite  post- 
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ponement  of  presstires  from  Congress  for  an 
early,  unilateral  reduction  In  the  300,000- 
man  American  garrison  in  Europe.  The  mere 
fact  that  talks  are  under  way  can  be  used  to 
deflate  advocates  of  a  cutback,  laying  them 
open  to  the  now  familiar  charges  of  under- 
cutting the  President  by  stealing  his  '"oar- 
gaining  chips"  while  he  is  in  the  midst  of 
play. 

If  American  critics  of  the  military  estab- 
lishment are  wary  that  the  forcc-redtiction 
talks  are  really  designed  to  perpetuate  pre- 
sent troop  levels.  European  Gjvernmeuts  are 
nervous  at  tlie  opposite  possibility:  enthu- 
siasm for  detente  may  create  Irresistible 
pressure  for  cutting  United  States  forces  in 
Europe,  if  not  r.e:\t  year  then  the  next  or  the 
next.  In  the  wake  of  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam. Americans  may  move  overquickly  to- 
ward withdrawal  art)und  the  world.  A  leading 
British  newspaper.  The  Guardian,  scrutinized 
Am.erlcas  po.~t -Vietnam  mood  and  con- 
cluded: ■  Tiie  European  commitment  has 
been  damaged — more  so  perhaps  than  most 
Europeans  have  yet  realized.  And  the  founda- 
tions of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  in 
mutual  coni'idence  between  the  United  States 
and  otlier  Governments,  have  been  severely 
shaken." 

This  13  the  uneasy  atmosphere  in  which 
tiie  United  States  and  the  West  confront  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  most  sensitive  issue  of 
post-World  War  II  Europe.  President  Nixon 
has  a  few  p  unts  to  clear  up  inside  the  West- 
ern alliance  before  he  tries  anything  more 
with  the  East.  The  Vietnam  conference  is 
bound  to  sliow  up  even  greater  diversity  of 
goal-,.  Negotiation  among  adversaries  is 
alwa>s  preferable  to  aloof  standoff,  but  when 
the  process  of  talking  is  elevated  beyond  a 
means  to  an  end  and  becomes  an  end  in 
itself,  it  can  open  as  many  problems  as  it 
can  resolve. 


•WALTER  C.  LOUCHHEIM.  JR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
very  dear  friend  and  one  of  America's 
truly  universal  men.  'Walter  Louchheim. 
died  yesterday.  I  know  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  share  the  sorrow  that 
Mrs.  Humphrey  and  I  feel  at  the  de- 
paituie  of  this  wonderful  man. 

Walter  Louchheim  led  a  life,  a  superb 
life,  in  the  tradition  of  the  great  men 
of  the  renaissance  and  our  own  Benja- 
min Franklins  and  Thomas  Jeffersons  of 
America.  He  loved  life;  and  he  not  only 
experienced  all  aspects  of  life,  he  ex- 
celled in  many  of  them.  A  successful 
busine.ssman,  he  was  immersed  as  well  in 
the  arts,  philosophy,  music  and  drama, 
civic  affairs,  and  national  and  interna- 
tional politics  and  admini.'^tration. 

Mr.  President,  our  affection  for  Walter 
Louchheim.  as  Senators  know,  was  shared 
with  his  remarkable  and  devoted  wife. 
Katie.  Members  of  my  political  party 
owe  her  so  very  much  for  her  inspira- 
tion and  her  dedicated  work  on  behalf 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
Mrs.  Humphrey  and  I  have  expressed  to 
her  our  deep  sorrow  and  our  compas- 
sion at  this  great  personal  loss. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  tlie  Record  a 
column  by  Kenneth  Crawford,  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  this  mornins. 
and  a  column  by  E.  W.  Kenworthy.  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times,  concern- 
ing the  life  of  this  fine  man. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recc'd. 
as  follows: 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  1,  1973] 

W.iLTER   C.   LotJCHHEIM,   CrVIC  Le.^DER 

(By  Kenneth  G.  Crawford) 

Walter  C.  Louchheim,  73,  Investment  coun- 
selor, civic  leader  and  patron  of  the  arts, 
died  yesterday  morning  at  his  home.  2824  O 
Street  NW.  after  a  short  illness. 

A  resident  of  Washington  since  1034,  he 
served  .several  administrations  as  an  expert 
on  national  and  international  and  monetary 
policy.  Since  1971,  he  had  been  associatecl 
with  Ferris  and  Company,  Inc  .  and  director 
of  its  investment  advisory  departmer.t. 

Mr.  Louchheim  was  an  advisor  to  the  U.S. 
deiegntion  both  at  the  Breton  Woods  Con- 
ference and  tiie  inauuural  meeting  c:  the 
Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank.  About  his 
contributions  as  or.e  of  the  planners  of  Bre- 
ton Woods  and  the  system  it  adopted  for 
restoration  of  order  in  international  trade 
and  finance  after  World  War  II.  Maynard 
Keyne.s.  a  British  delegate  to  the  confere.ice. 
wrote  him  in  the  summer  of  1944: 

"Vou  have  done  a  grand  piece  cf  work 
v.hich  ought  to  save  a  wilderne.':s  of  time." 

Or.e  of  the  original  P.oosevelt  New  Dealers. 
^Tr  Louchheim  helped  to  organize  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  one  of  the  regula- 
tory agencies  created  after  the  economic 
crisis  of  the  Great  Depression.  He  served  as 
its  assistant  director  and  adviser  on  foreign 
1 11  ve.-.t  meats. 

Mr  Louchheim  became  a  member  of  the 
Na'lcnal  Capital  Planning  Commission  on 
.ippoiiitment  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
in  1961  and  served  as  its  vice  chairman 
through  most  of  the  Johnson  administration. 
His  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  capital 
citv  was  constant. 

So  was  his  interest  in  the  cultural  life  of 
the  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Symphony  Board  and  the  Washington  So- 
ciety for  the  Performing  Arts.  He  was  also 
a  devotee  of  contemporary  painting. 

But  his  cultural  preoccupation  was  music. 
He  est.iblished  the  Katie  and  Walter  Louch- 
heim Fund  of  the  Library  of  Congress  to  re- 
cord and  distribute  nationwide  the  Library's 
ci-.amber  music  concerts. 

Mr.  Louchheim  was  born  in  Rydal,  Pa.,  in 
1890  but  grew  up  in  New  York  City,  where 
he  attended  Franklin  School.  He  entered 
Princeton  in  1916.  where  he  Joined  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve.  Transferring  to 
Harvard  after  World  War  I.  he  was  graduated 
cum  laude  with  a  B  A.  degree.  Later  he  pur- 
sued doctoral  studies  in  Aristotelian  logic 
and  metaphysics  at  Columbia. 

Just  out  of  college,  he  became  an  invesi- 
nient  banker  with  his  father's  firm,  Louch- 
heim and  Minton.  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Stork  Exchange.  His  government  career 
terminated  in  1953,  after  which  he  became 
a  private  investment  consultant  with  offices 
in  Washington. 

In  1926.  he  married  Kathleen  (Katie  i  Scc- 
field  of  New  York,  who  survives  him.  Mrs. 
Loucliheim.  long  active  in  Democratic  Party 
aiTalrs.  is  a  former  vice  ciialrman  of  the 
Denio-ratic  National  Committee  and  a  for- 
mer   deputy    assistant    secretary    of   state. 

Al-o  stirviving  are  two  daughters.  Mary 
Lieberthal  of  New  York  and  Judith  Haupt  of 
Washington,  and  a  sister.  Mrs.  Patrick  Bel- 
lew  of  Litc'n field.  Conn.  There  are  also  three 
j:raiidchlldien.  Cotton  and  Dierde  Coulson. 
and  Frances  Ann  Lieberthal,  all  of  New  York. 

Mr  Louchheim  was  a  member  of  the  First 
and  Flftli  Churches  of  Christ  Scientist  and 
of  the  mother  church  in  Boston. 

His  clubs  were  Cosmos,  Federal  City,  which 
he  help  found.  City  Tavern  Association.  Har- 
v:ird.  International  and  Chatham  Beach  and 
Tennis  (Massachusetts.! 

Tlie  family  will  hold  private  services.  In 
lieu  of  flowers,  contributions  to  the  Katie 
and  Walter  Louchheim  Fund  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  are  suggested. 
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|From   the   New   York  Times.   Feb.    1.    1973) 

W.*i.TER   C.   Louchheim.   Jr.,   De.ad:    B.\.nker, 

Civic  Le.^der  in  Capital 

(By  E.  W.  Kenworthy) 

Washington,  January  31.  —  Walter  C. 
Louchheim,  Jr..  by  vocation  ari  investment 
counselor  and  by  avocation  a  philosopher 
a. id  a  patroti  of  music  and  drama,  died  this 
UKTiiing  at  his  home.  He  was  75  years  old. 

Mr.  Louchheim  caiie  to  Washington  with 
his  wife,  Katie,  in  1934 — one  of  the  original 
New  Dealer.s — as  a  staff  member  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  which 
he  had  helped  organize.  For  almost  40  vears 
he  was  a  part  of  the  cultural,  political  and 
civic  life  of  the  city,  and  Ills  weli-appoiuced 
liome  in  the  Georgetown  section  was  a  gath- 
ering place  of  Senattjrs  and  Representatives, 
leading  figures  in  six  Arlmin;.-,irr.tions  and 
members  of  the  diplomatic  community. 

In  many  ways.  Kir.  Lfnirhheim  seemed  an 
18ih-century  man  or  perhaps  a  figure  U-nm 
the  New  York  oi  .Henry  James.  He  Ic  ved  the 
good  things  of  life — he  was  a  fa.stidious  die-s- 
cr  and  fastidious  about  his  food — ai  d  lie 
had  the  means  to  indulge  his  tastes. 

AN    OMNIVOROl  S    READER 

Yet,  he  was  also  a  man  of  wide-iiinying 
lineresls.  An  omnivorous  reader  of  newspa- 
pers, he  also  devoured  history,  pliilosophy 
ihis  first  academic  passion  i  and  poetry.  Bui 
he  drew  the  line  at  novels.  Although  he 
played  no  musical  instrument,  he  could 
whistle  all  the  themes  of  Beetl-.oven's  qutr- 
tets. 

His  fondness  for  Beethoxen  came  irom 
years  of  attending  Friday  night  concerts  of 
<hamber  music  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 
He  and  his  wife  estitblihhed  the  K;uie  and 
Walter  Louchheim  Fund  to  record  and  dis- 
tribute the  chamber-mu.'-ic  concerts  nntir.n- 
ally. 

Mr.  Lotichhelm  was  boi  u  in  R>dal  \'-a  in 
1899,  but  grew  up  in  New  York,  where  he 
attended  the  Franklin  School.  In  1916  at 
the  age  of  16.  he  entered  Princeton,  but  on 
America's  entry  into  World  War  I.  he  joined 
I  he  Naval  Reserve.  After  the  v.ar.  he  decided 
to  major  in  philosophy,  and  on  the  advice  of 
a  Princeton  professor  iran.'iferred  to  Har'. ard. 
from  which  he  graduated  cum  laude  in  1921. 
.'Vfter  Harvard,  he  reluctantlv  vieldcd  to 
his  father's  urgii.gs  to  join  the  Wall  Street 
nne.stment  firm  of  Louchheim  ^:  Minton, 
taking  his  father's  seat  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
cliange. 

In  1926.  lie  marri'^d  Katt^Ieen  .Scofield  of 
New  York,  and  five  years  later  he  left  invest- 
ment bankinu  and  entered  Coliuabia  Univer- 
■sity  to  ptirsue  a  doctorate  ui  Aristotelian 
logic  and  metaphysirs. 

He  never  completed  iiis  doctorate.  In  1934. 
(he  late  Ferdinand  Pecora.  one  of  the  origi- 
nal S.E.C.  commis.sloners.  lured  him  away  to 
Join  the  staff  then  organizing  the  agency. 
Mr.  Louchheim  remained  with  it  until  1953. 
In  1944,  Mr.  Louchheim  became  an  adviser 
to  the  United  States  delegation  at  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Conference,  from  which  emerged 
the  postwar  World  Bank  and  the  Iiucrna- 
tional  Monetary  Fund. 

In  1953.  Mr  Louchheim  left  tlie  Govern- 
ment and  became  a  private  consultant  here. 
In  1961.  President  John  F.  Kennedv  appoint- 
ed him  to  the  National  Planning  Commis- 
sion, on  which  he  continued  through  most  of 
the  Johnson  Administraticii.  As  a  commis- 
sioner, he  blocked  a  plan  to  build  a  new 
Government  Printing  Office  on  land  he  be- 
lieved should  be  re.served  for  public  housing. 
In  1962  Mr.  Louchheim  wrote  President 
Kennedy,  strongly  urging  ihe  abandonment 
of  convertibility  of  dollars  for  gold.  But  Mr. 
Kennedy's  Treasury  advisers  persuaded  him 
that  this  action — which  President  Nixon  was 
to  take  la  August.  1971.  under  emergency 
conditions — was  not  politically  feasible. 
■Willie  Mr.  Louchheim  was  immersing  him- 


self In  civic  and  culiural  affairs  die  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Symphony  board 
and  the  Washinuton  Society  of  the  Per- 
formmg  Arts),  he  was  also  being  Immer.sed 
in  Democratic  party  politics  by  his  wife.  She 
began  as  a  volunteer  worker  in  the  nincteen- 
forlies  and  progre.ssed  to  xice  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  N.i.tional  Committee  in  the 
years  1956-60. 

Ill  1972.  howe\  er.  they  parted  political 
company  as  Mr.  Louchheiui.  growing  more 
conservative,  .supported   President   Nixon. 

Besides  his  wife,  he  leaves  two  daughters. 
A!rs.  Mary  Licbenhal  oi  New  Ywrk  and  Mrs. 
Judiih  Haupt  oi  Washington,  and  three 
grandehildre  1 

There  will  be  a  prniue  :,crvicr  for  the 
fiiniliv 


F.'^.P.M  PRICES  NOT  REALLY  HIGH 
Ivlr.  YOUNG.  M)'.  President,  the  great 
con.'^.iuning  pul.ilic  hns  conie  to  believe 
ihat  lann  i^rices  are  very  high  and  that 
itnnevs  are  receiving  exorbitant  prices 
ior  their  commodities. 

Witli  a  few  exceptions,  prices  to  farm- 
ers them-selves  aie  still  Leiow  v;hat  could 
be  considered  to  be  a  fair  price  by  any 
Yardstick.  Few  re.il:/c  tlial  less  than  a 
year  ago  wheat  in  western  North  Dakota 
was  selling  for  le.ss  than  SI  a  bu.shel — 
ihe  lowest  .'-ince  1944.  Only  a  year  ago  the 
i;est  potatoes  produced  in  the  United 
Stales  in  the  Red  River  'Valley  of  North 
Dakota  and  Minne.<ota.  were  selling, 
washed,  and  sacked,  for  ?1  a  hundred- 
weight or  less. 

Mr.  Pre.-ident.  a  very  good  editorial  on 
lae  farm  price  situation  ajjpeared  in  the 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak..  Tribune  of  January  27. 
The  editorial  is  entitled  "Farm  Prices 
Net  Really   High.'  " 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  tiiat  the  edi- 
torinl  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
fi'-  rollows; 

Farm  prices  Not  Re.mi.y  High" 
Politicians  in  metropolitan  centers  have 
joined  with  food-oriented  industry  in  a 
demand  lor  larm  price  controls  allegedly 
iatended  to  keep  the  cot  of  food  to  the  con- 
sumer from  rising  any  higher. 

Eastern  new.^papor;  have  joiiu-d  the  clamor, 
apparently  feeling  that  only  a  "freeite"  or 
roll-back  of  farm  prices  can  protect  the 
■.or.niraer  from  growing   grocery   costs. 

"The  whole  system  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols will  fall  apart  it  the  agricultural  sector 
of  the  economy  is  not  brought  under  re- 
straint." the  Wall  Street  Journal  edltoriali/ed 
recently.  It  went  on:  "For  the  longer  run.  the 
answer  lies  in  a  complete  overhaul  of  U.S. 
Farm  policy,  which  still  is  designed  to  push 
up  prices  by  creating  artiftci.il  -hortages  .... 
Instead  of  limiting  supplie?,  the  U.S.  .should 
be  doing  e\erylhlng  it  can  to  increase  output 
to  meet  the  rising  world  demand  for  grain 
and  feed." 

There  has  been  a  relaxation  of  production 
restrictions  since  tlien  and.  oi  course,  there 
have  also  been  relaxations  of  import  restric- 
tions upon  farm  products. 

But  those  who  are  critical  of  the  rise  in 
fiirin  prices  might  do  v.ell  to  consider  how- 
far  lliei-  liave  lagged  behind  other  prices  until 
very  recently. 

Wheat  is  an  example.  Its  rise  has  all  oc- 
curred within  the  past  year.  Until  within  the 
past  year,  the  farmer  was  getting  for  his 
wheat  about  what  he  got  for  It  a  year  earlier, 
or  two  years  or  five  or  ten  years  before  that. 
Other  goods  and  ser\ices  have  risen 
steadily  in  cost  o-.er  the  past  10.  15.  20  and 


more  \ears.  If  wheat  had  gained  In  price  pro- 
portionately, all  along  the  way.  It  would  have 
reached  its  present  price  level  long  ago — and 
there  wouldn't  have  been  the  abrupt  rise  re- 
cently lliat  has  occasioned  the  prc-eiu 
clamor.  N.jw  it  is  being  made  to  appear  to 
be  some  hind  of  sin  for  wheat  to  achieve  a 
iirice  level  commensurate  with  that  ^f  other 
goods  and  services. 

The  sane  could  be  .said  of  beef,  the  cost 
oi  which  isn't  as  far  above  its  1960  level, 
percentagewise,  as  lor  example  a  shirt,  a 
truck,  an  outboard  motor  or  a  bottle  of 
boiize. 

Tiie  fact  Sim  ts  that  the  American  con- 
sumer Is  getting  a  bargain  in  his  food.  He 
spends  ;e>s  of  his  total  income  for  food  tliaii 
does  any  other  national,  l;avlng  him  more 
to  spend  for  recreation,  housing  and  good 
living. 

This  la  due  to  the  continually  advancing 
efficien:;,  of  the  Amerlian  farmer,  and  per- 
liaps  he  otighl  to  have  an  opporluniiv  to 
share  the  benefUb  of  his  own  rontribution 
to  the  welfare  of  the  American  consumer. 
Elsewhere,  many  peoples  worry  about  b.Mnp 
able  to  produce  enough  to  keep  tii.^mse:v\.-o 
a!i..-e.  It  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  Ri.s- 
sian  agriculture  and  mainland  China  agricul- 
ture haven  I  jeen  able  to  meet  their  coun- 
tnes'  food  needs,  and  resultant  demands  for 
American  food,  that  prices  here  :  re  up.  'A'e'd 
be  paying  a  lot  more  if  the  tables  were  turned 
and  we  had  to  impnrt  foodstuffs  to  keep  our 
larder";  suppiied. 

The  way  lo  keep  Americans  fat  isn't  by 
keeping  the  farmer  poor.  If  he  is  to  continue 
producing  he  must  also  get  a  fair  share  ol 
the  nationil  income. 


FXCESSIVE  POSTAL  RATES 
Mr.  MONBALE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
closing  day.s  of  1972.  everyone  in  the 
iniblishing  woild  v.as  saddened  to  leain 
that  Lite  magazine  was  ceasing  publi- 
cation. Over  the  cour.se  of  more  th.in 
three  decades.  Life  had  become  an  Amcr- 
WAn  institution,  chronicling  our  piogre.-s 
and  setbacks,  our  serious  and  comic  mo- 
ments a,s  a  nation. 

Tragically,  the  demi.se  of  Life  magazine 
ir.A\  be  only  the  beginning  of  a  new  v.  a\e 
of  closings  at  a  wide  variety  of  publica- 
tions. For  the  end  of  Life  magazine  is 
only  a  minor-image  of  v.hat  may  well 
happen  to  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
smaller  ptibhcaiions.  who  can  afford  the 
rroposed  increase  in  second-class  postal 
rates  even  le.ss  than  could  a  giant  pub- 
lishing company  such  as  Time-Life.  Inc. 
When  Life  announced  that  a  part  of  its 
rea.-on  for  cea.-^^^ing  publication  was  the 
PiO'^pecl  of  a  170-perccnt  increase  in 
mailing  cost?  over  the  next  5  years,  it 
was  only  a  small  initial  taste  of  man.v 
similar  i<i;nouncenients  which  almost 
certainly  will  follow. 

Last  June,  when  I  cospon.soied  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  \Visconsin 
'Mr.  NhLsoN-i  to  bring  these  postal  rate 
increase.^  under  control.  I  quoted  tlie 
great  jurist  Learned  Hand: 

The  mutual  confidence  on  which  all  eKe 
depends  c;iii  be  maintained  only  by  an 
open  miiKi  and  a  brave  reliance  upon  free 
discifisio.i.  I  do  liot  say  that  these  will  suffice: 
who  knows  but  we  may  be  on  a  slope  whi:-h 
le.ids  down  io  aboriginal  savagery  But  of 
this  I  am  sure:  if  we  are  to  escape,  we  mu.'t 
not  yield  a  foot  upon  demanding  a  fair  field 
and  an  honest  race,  to  all  ideas. 

This   is   even    more   applicable   today 
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thai  it  was  last  summer.  Every  time 
a  n  agazine  or  newspaper  is  forced  to 
abaidon  publication  because  of  soaring 
I  al  costs,  the  "honest  race  to  ideas"  of 
:h  Learned  Hand  spoke  becomes  a 
less  honest.  EveiT  time  a  publica- 
oiTJ — large  or  small,  liberal  or  conserva- 
e[— ceases  printing  becau.?e  of  postal 
,  we  move  a  little  further  along  the 
toward  that  day  when  the  free  and 
drous  exchange  of  ideas  will  only  be 
iiemoo'  of  the  distant  past. 
Tpe  need  for  the  legislation  \\hich  the 
tor  from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Nelson' 
reintroduced — and  which  I  am  again 
to  cosponsor — is  greater  today 
.  at  any  time  in  the  past.  Last  July, 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  indicated  their 
of  the  importance  of  this  legisla- 
when  they  noted  that — 
e  most  immediate  threat  to  a  free  press 
this  country  is  not  subpoenas,  govern- 
.  secrecy  or  Spiro  .^gnew.  It  Ls  what  has 
called  'death  by  postal  rate  " 
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A  id  the  Catholic  Bulletin,  in  St.  Paul, 
notf  d  that — 

If  each  clps.s  witliin  ihe  Pos'al  Service  has 
to  fay  for  itself  it  will  mean  the  end  of 
cour  tless  small,  free-'.vheeling.  independent 
new!  papers,  magazines,  newsletters  and  pub- 
lications of  all  kinds  whicli  have  made  this 
natii  m  what  it  is  today. 

T  lese  statements  do  not  unduly  over- 
drainatize  the  problem  we  are  facing. 
Wit  1  Postal  Service  increases  of  127  per- 
cent now  already  partially  in  effect — 
and  with  much  more  to  come — the  abil- 
ity )f  hundreds  of  publications  to  sur- 
vive is  seriously  questioned. 

\|ore  ominously,  it  is  the  small  maga- 
of  thought,  opinion,  and  ideas — of 
political  perspective — which  will 
be  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  the 
I  osed  postal  rate  increases, 
T  lese  proposed  increases,  by  bearing 
mor ;  heavily  on  editorial  content  than  on 
advertising  content,  hit  most  heavily 
thof  e  magazines  and  newspapers  wliich 
pjhasize  editorial  material  over  adver- 
pages.  In  addition,  by  adding  a 
piece  mailing  surcharge,  the  pro- 
increases  penalize  those  magazines 
newspapers  whose  bulk  is  small,  but 
content  often  looms  large  in  the 
rt  of  American  public  opinion. 
T  lese  are  the  periodicals  which  serve 
the  crucial  function  of  refreshing  our 
thinking  and  restoring  oui-  creativity.  As 
Lea  Tied  Hand  has  stated. 

A=  soon  as  we  cease  to  pry  about  at  random 
we  s  lall  come  to  rely  upon  accredited  bodies 
of  a  uhoritatlve  dogma:  and  as  soon  as  we 
comi  to  rely  upon  accredited  bodies  of  au- 
thor tative  dognia.  not  only  are  the  days  of 
our  liberty  over,  but  we  have  lost  the  pa'is- 
worc  that  has  hitherto  opened  to  us  the 
ga;e  ;  of  success  as  well. 

\\lithout    the    small    publications    of 

.■  description  which  are  threatened 

hese  postal  rate  increases  we  will 

to  rely  even  more  than  we  must  now 

authoritative  dogma."  For  the  more 

oicps  of  dissent  and  differing  opinions 

are  shut  off.  the  more  we  will  be 

to  rely  on  the  Government  brief- 

and  the  "authorized"  press  release 

)ur  information. 

le   bill   introduced   by   the   Senator 

Wisconsin   <Mr.  Nelson^  S.  630. 

rh  I  am  cospon.soring,  would  allow 
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smaller  circulation  magazines  and  news- 
papers a  considerable  measure  of  relief — 
while  still  affording  some  benefits  to 
magazines  of  larger  circulation  and 
heavier  advertising  content.  By  freezing 
postal  rates  at  the  June  1.  1972.  levels 
for  the  flr.=.t  2.50.000  copies  of  each  issue 
of  any  magazine  or  newspaper,  the  bill 
would  insure  the  continued  vitality  of 
the  Nation's  free  pre.s,s.  Yet  this  increase 
would  leave  second-class  rates  at  levels 
roughly  33  percent  above  these  of  1970. 
The  bill  thereby  offers  relief  without  of- 
fei'ui!:;  an  unnecessary  windfall. 

Second,  by  phasing  in  the  increase  on 
editorial  content  over  10  years,  instead 
of  the  currently  proposed  5  year.s — for  all 
copies  over  250.000 — the  bill  would  recog- 
nize the  vital  position  of  the  Nations 
magazines  of  opinion  in  keeping  our  peo- 
ple V,  ell  informed. 

Finally  and  of  greate.^t  importance  to 
the  .^mailer  jniblications.  this  bill  would 
implement  long-standing  congressional 
policy  against  per  piece  surcharges  on 
individual  issues  of  second-class  publi- 
cations. 

Almost  200  years  ago.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son stated  that  he  cared  not  who  made  a 
country's  laws,  so  long  as  he  could  write 
its  newspapers.  Today,  the  function  of 
disseminating  ideas  is  entrusted  to  all 
our  communications  media.  No  segment 
of  the  media  plays  a  more  vital  role 
than  do  the  small  magazines  and  news- 
papers of  opinion  and  ideas.  If  we  fail 
to  enact  legislation  to  help  save  these 
publications  an  important  part  of  our 
freedom  will  slowly  and  silently  drift 
away,  robbing  our  entire  Nation  of  its 
mast  precious  legacy. 


REFORM  OF  COMMITTEE 
STRUCTURE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  its  courage  and  leader- 
ship yesterday.  By  a  vote  of  282  to  91. 
the  House  approved  creation  of  a  10-man 
bipartisan  select  committee  to  study 
HoiL'ie  operations,  and  in  particular  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  the  realine- 
ment  of  committee  jm-isdictions. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  no  longer  true 
that  effective  congressional  reform,  like 
the  weather,  is  something  everyone  talks 
about  but  no  one  does  anything  about. 
In  my  opinion,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  the  action  I  have  cited,  is  getting 
to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  congres- 
sional ineffectiveness  and  the  erosion  of 
congressional  powers  by  the  executive. 

Mr,  President,  on  January  18  of  tliis 
year.  I  introduced  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  5  to  direct  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations  to 
conduct  or  commission  a  study  of  Senate 
committee  jurisdictions,  functions,  and 
staff  resources. 

I  again  wish  to  call  my  resolution  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  urge  im- 
mediate action  on  it.  While  I  would  not 
oppose  the  creation  of  a  select  Senate 
committee  I  believe  that  we  need  some 
independent  judgment  about  this  sensi- 
tive matter  which  could  best  be  provided 
by  an  independently  commissioned  study. 
Of  course  we  do  not  have  to  agree  with 
the  findings  of  the  study,  but  we  should 


let  .<;omeone  else  initiate  new  thinking 
on  the  functional  recr^-anization  of  com- 
mittee jurisdictions. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sugge.sting  that  we  equip  ourselves  as  the 
poet  Robert  Burns  suggests: 
Ch    %v,Td   .some   power   the  giftie  gie   us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us! 

Mr.  President.  I  api:eal  to  the  leader- 
ship and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Congressional  Operations 
I  Mr.  Metcalfi  and  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion '  Mr.  Cannon  i  .  to  which  this  con- 
current resolution  has  been  referred,  to 
consider  my  resolution  and  report  it  for 
action  to  the  Senate. 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
take  this  giant  step  toward  reasserting 
congressional  power,  I  believe  the  Senate 
can  do  the  same.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  5  again  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  New  York  Times  article 
describing  the  action  taken  by  the  House 
yesterday  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORn,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  5 

Wlicre-is  there  is  a  demonstrated  need  for 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  one  house 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  to  assert  its 
pilicymaking  and  oversight  functions;    and 

Where.\s  the  Committee  structure  of  the 
United  States  Senate  is  so  organized  as  to 
frtistrate  the  examination,  the  analysis,  and 
the  oversight  of  governmental  policy;  and 

Whereas,  because  of  the  fragmentation  of 
committee  Jurisdiction  and  responsibility  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  there  has  been  a 
decrea.se  In  clarity  of  policy  purpose  and  of 
Congressional  control  over  governmental  pro- 
gram operations  and  expenditures;  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Se'nate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations  immediately  begin 
or  commission  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the 
Committee  jurisdictions  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  taking  into  account  the  need  to  re- 
duce fragmentation  of  policy  and  program 
oversight,  the  necessity  for  aligning  Commit- 
tee jurisdiction  on  the  functional  purposes 
of  governmental  programs,  the  potential  ap- 
plication of  new  technologies  for  Committees 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  require- 
ment that  staff  personnel  and  resources  be 
effectively  and  efficiently  allocated  among 
Committees  of  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
erations shall  make  periodic  reports  to  the 
United  States  Senate  and  present  final  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Senate  by  September  !. 
1974:  al.so  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Expenses  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Operations  under 
this  concurrent  resolution  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingency  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Opera- 
tions. 

HorsE    Approves    .\    Reform    Study —Names 

BipxRTisA.v  Panel  To  Look  Into  Operations 

(By  Marjorie  Hunter) 

Washington. — Tlie  House  took  the  first 
step  today  toward  what  could  become  the 
most  sweeping  Congressional  reform  In  dec- 
ades, 

Tlie  creation  of  a  10-man  bipartisan  com- 
mittee to  make  a  $1.5-million  study  of  House 
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operations  was  approved  by  a  vote  of  282 
to  91  after  the  first  lively  debate  of  the 
nearly  month-old  session  of  Congress. 

The  move  pointed  up  widespread  concern 
on  Capitol  Hill  over  the  dwindling  powers  of 
Congress  and  the  increasing  domination  by 
the  White  House.  Reformers  have  argued 
that  only  by  changing  its  outdated  Internal 
structure  can  Congress  ever  be  in  position 
to  reassert  Its  leadership. 

The  study  could  lead  to  vast  changes  In 
existing  power  structures  through  realign- 
ment of  committee  jurisdictions.  And  the 
alteration  of  committee  Jurisdictions  could 
have  a  broad  Impact  on  virtually  every  bus- 
iness and  social  Institution  in  the  nation, 

EXAMPLES   CrrED 

For  example,  the  study  committee  might 
see  fit  to  recommend  that  welfare  aid  to  the 
needy  be  shifted  from  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  whose  members  and  staff 
are  far  more  attuned  to  trade  and  tax  mat- 
ters. 

The  study  committee  might  also  find  that 
health  care  issues  might  better  be  handled 
by  some  committee  other  than  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  or 
that  there  should  be  closer  coordination  of 
foreign  policy  Issues  now  scattered  among  a 
variety  of  committees. 

Only  minutes  after  the  House  voted  its  ap- 
proval, the  House  Speaker,  Representative 
Carl  Albert  of  Oklahoma,  named  Representa- 
tive Richard  Boiling,  Democrat  of  Missouri, 
to  head  the  new  select  committee.  Mr.  Boi- 
ling, once  a  prot^g^  of  the  late  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum,  has  been  a  highly  vocal  critic  of 
House  c^>eratlons  In  recent  years  and  is  the 
author  of  several  books  on  the  need  for 
House  reform. 

Other  Democrats  named  to  the  committee 
are  Representatives  Robert  G.  Stephens  Jr.  of 
Georgia,  John  C.  Culver  of  Iowa,  Lloyd  Meeds. 
Washington  and  Paul  S.  Sarbanes  of  Mary- 
land. 

Republicans  named  to  the  committee  are 
Representatives  David  T.  Martin  of  Nebraska, 
Peter  H.  B.  Prellnghuysen  of  New  Jersey, 
Charles  E.  Wiggins  of  California,  William  A. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin  and  C.  W.  (Bill)  Young 
of  Florida. 

"IMPOSSIBLE"    ASSIGNMENT 

While  terming  the  committee  assignment 
"a  wholly  impossible  task,"  Mr.  Boiling  told 
the  House  that  the  need  for  committee  re- 
form was  so  crucial  that  "it  must  be  done." 
He  pledged  that  the  committee  would  not 
"serve  any  political  party  or  special  interest." 

The  study  will  be  limited  to  the  House 
structure  only,  leaving  the  Senate  free  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  or  create  a  similar 
study  committee  of  its  own. 

In  this  respect,  the  study  will  be  different 
from  past  Congressional  reorganizations,  such 
as  one  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  Involving 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

In  creating  a  study  committee  of  its  own, 
the  House  again  demonstrated  more  willing- 
ness for  change  than  the  tradition-minded 
Senate. 

Prodded  by  reformers,  the  House  now  has 
more  open  committee  procedures — such  as 
public  disclosure  of  votes — than  the  Senate. 
The  House  also  has  Installed  an  electronic 
voting  system,  while  Senate  tallies  are  still 
made  verbally. 

But  even  the  creation  of  the  new  study 
committee  today  failed  to  dampen  cries  of 
liberal  Democrats  for  more  immediate  re- 
forms in  the  House. 

REFORM   PROPOSALS 

Democratic  reformers  said  that  the  agenda 
for  tomorrow's  party  caucus  failed  to  list  ac- 
tion on  some  of  their  principal  reform  pro- 
posals, such  as  fully  open  committee  meet- 
ings, modification  of  the  rule  prohibiting 
floor  amendments,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Democratic  steering  committee  to  set  party 
policy  in  ihe  House. 


The  reform  groups  had  been  led  to  believe 
that  these  proposals  would  be  taken  up  at 
tomorrow's  caucus.  They  said  they  would  try 
to  persuade  Mr.  Albert  and  the  House  major- 
ity leader,  Representative  Tliomas  P.  O'Neill 
Jr.  of  Massachusetts,  to  place  the  reform 
items  on  the  agenda. 

The  282-to-91  vote  creating  the  House 
study  committee  failed  to  reflect  the  inten- 
sity of  the  debate  in  which  two  of  the  House 
Republican  leaders — Representative  Gerald 
R.  Ford  of  Michigan,  the  minority  leader,  and 
Representative  John  B.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
chairman  of  the  party  conference — engaged 
in  a  round  of  intramural  sparring. 

Supporting  Mr.  Albert's  proposal  for  setting 
up  the  special  committee,  Mr.  Ford  chided 
Mr.  Anderson  and  other  Republicans  for  sug- 
gesting that  the  study  be  channeled  through 
the  existing  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations. 


GOVERNMENT  SPENDING 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  a  recent  article  by  David  Lawrence 
on  the  subject  of  Goverrunent  spending 
wlU  be  of  interest  to  Senators.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star  and  News,  Jan. 
10,  1973) 
Inflation  and  Government  Spending 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
There  has  apparently  been  too  much  reli- 
ance In  Congress  on  the  idea  that  appropria- 
tions for  specific  projects  would  take  care  of 
the  economic  problems  being  encountered  as 
the  nation  grows  steadily  In  population.  In- 
flation, of  course,  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
preventing  an  era  of  stabUity.  Since  controls 
have  been  applied,  the  question  is  whether 
economic  recovery  can  be  maintained  with- 
out governmental  intervention  in  the  wage 
and  price  crises  that  arise. 

Certain  analysts  have  the  feeling  that  a 
"no-growth"  attitude  Is  already  emerging  in 
some  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  a  drive  to 
block  expansion,  especially  In  the  face  of  pos- 
sible power  shortages  and  depleted  fuel  re- 
serves. Suburbs  are  beginning  to  rule  out 
high-rise  apartments  and  to  delay  various 
kinds  of  construction.  Basically,  the  debate 
seems  to  be  whether  economic  growth  alone 
is  the  means  of  solving  the  nation's  problems. 
Many  groups  feel  that  Industrial  develop- 
ment should  be  subject  to  its  environmental 
Impact  and  that  efforts  should  be  directed 
toward  wiping  out  pollution,  for  instance, 
and  making  cities  more  pleasant  and  attrac- 
tive. Both  the  President  and  Congress  are 
well  aware  of  the  currents  of  thought 
throughout  the  country  as  people  look  to 
Washington  for  improvements  in  American 
life. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  find  that  Con- 
gress itself  is  discussing  what  can  be  done  to 
achieve  better  results  from  the  money  spent. 
Up  to  now,  the  belief  has  persisted  that  the 
flow  of  federal  funds  could  accomplish  near- 
ly anything.  But  stabUlty  Is  not  likely  to 
come  if  spending  continues  Indefinitely  with 
more  and  more  deficits  and  with  no  clear 
pattern  as  to  what  the  government's  course 
must  be.  The  impression  has  prevailed  that 
the  cost  of  the  Vietnam  War  has  hampered 
normal  development,  when  actually  the  ex- 
penditures on  domestic  matters  have  been 
far  larger  and  exercised  a  greater  influence 
on  the  inflationary  trend. 

Arthur  Bums,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  in 
a  recent  speech  declared  that  the  outcome 
of  our  struggle  with  inflation  "is  likely  to 
have  worldwide   repercussions."  He  pointed 


out  tliat  almoet  the  entire  world  is  sufTering 
from  inflation  and  that  the  pace  of  it  is  In 
many  countries  more  serious  than  in  the 
United  St<>t«s,  Dr.  Burns  added; 

"The  single  most  Important  need  at  the 
preeent  time  is  to  curb  the  explosifc  growth 
that  has  marked  federal  spending  in  recent 
years  Some  shock  iherapy  may  be  needeti 
here,  such  as  a  freeze  or  near  freeze  lor  a 
year  or  two  on  federal  expendltiires.  The 
Pre.'^ident  is  struggling  xn  hold  budgetary  out- 
lays to  $2,30  billion  in  the  current  fiscal  vear 
(ending  June  30.  1973),  Even  if  he  succeeds, 
as  I  trust  he  will,  federal  spend  nig  will  still 
have  more  than  doubled  during  the  past  eight 
years,  and  it  will  still  exceed  last  years  out- 
lays by  18  billion. 

"Coutran-  to  a  widespread  impression,  this 
burbt  of  federal  spending  reflects  only  in 
.small  part  the  Vietnam  war.  The  fundamen- 
tal cause  has  been  political  indulgence  of 
the  theory  that  most  social  and  economic 
problems  can  be  solved  by  quick  and  large 
expendlivires  of  federal  monies  .  .  .  the  re- 
sult has  been  that  we  have  hastily  piled  one 
social  program  on  another,  so  that  they  now 
literally  number  In  the  hundreds  and  defy 
understanding— beyond  the  obvious  fact  that 
they  have  dl.>;appointed  our  expectations  and 
frustrated  our  fiscal  calculations.  In  view  of 
this  experience,  a  tax  increase — even  if  that 
were  Immediately  obtainable— would  hardly 
be  a  suitable  alternative  to  tightened  ex- 
penditure controls," 

Dr.  Burns  went  on  to  say  that  to  curtail 
federal  spending  in  the  future  will  require 
reforms  In  the  budgetary  process  He  noted 
that  Congress  ha.s  recognized  the  need  to 
focus  on  the  over-all  budget  and  is  re-ex- 
amining Its  procedures. 

Dr.  Burns  doesn't  think  wage  and  price 
controls  can  be  abandoned  now  but  believes 
that  reforms  should  make  possible  the 
achievement  of  prosperity.  He  says  this  Is 
esseptial  not  only  to  protect  our  dome.-stlc 
situation  but  to  facilitAte  economic  growth 
of  other  nations  around  the  world. 

So  what  official  Washington  is  hearing 
these  days  Is  that  there  are  many  problems 
ahead,  not  the  least  of  which  wUl  be  the 
wiser  use  of  federal  expenditures. 


THE   OIL  CRISIS 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this 
mornings  New  York  Times  contains  an 
article  by  Mr.  Edward  Cowan  concern- 
ing the  present  fuel  crisis.  The  article  has 
the  most  disturbing  implications. 

It  points  out  that  the  administration  s 
own  estimates  of  the  oil  supply  for  the 
remainder  of  the  winter  indicate  the  very 
real  possibility  of  a  full-blown  crisis  with 
widespread  shortages  far  surpas.sing 
anything  we  have  yet  experienced. 

According  to  the  article,  current  stocks 
of  home  heating  oil  east  of  the  Rockies 
amount  to  125  million  barrels  and  arc 
dwindling  at  a  rate  of  1  million  barrels 
per  day.  At  this  rate,  by  April  1  the 
total  supply  ea-st  of  the  Rockies  could 
drop  to  a  point  at  which  there  would  be 
"virtually  no  reserve." 

The  article  then  quotes  one  knowl- 
edgeable oil  expert  as  saying  that,  if  this 
occurs,  "the  outer  reaches  of  our  di.^tri- 
bution  system  like  Maine,  could  have  no 
fuel  at  all." 

Mr.  President,  at  7  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing, the  temperature  outside  my  district 
office  in  Waterville.  Maine,  was  20' 
below  zero. 

The  President's  own  advi.sers  are  now 
saying  that  the  situation  could  become 
a  disaster.  What  more  does  the  Pie.'-i- 
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dent  need  to  lift  permanently  the  im- 
poi  t  quotas  which  contributed  to  the  cur- 
rent crisis? 

ask  unsuiimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Coians  article  be  printed  In  the  Record 
an(  earnestly  hope  that  the  President 
wil  heed  the  warning  it  contains. 
'4'here  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ollows : 

Aides  Sat  Cold  Wave  Cocld  Spuk  Fuel- 
Oil  Crisis 
(By  Edward  Cowan) 
\tASHiNCTON. — In  a  fresh  appraisal,  Gov- 
ern nent  energy  planners  have  concluded 
tha  .  the  fuel-oil  shortage  could  reach  crisis 
pro  )ortlons  before  winter  ends  if  there  is 
s  istalned   cold   wave. 

T  ne  most  optimistic  assessment  being  cir- 
culi  ,ted  within  the  Government  Is  that  the 
Stat  es  east  of  the  Rockies  will  Just  squeak 
thrnugh  the  rest  of  the  winter  If  tempera- 
tun  s  are  normal. 

L  >oklng  further  ahead,  the  analysts  believe 
tha  unless  President  Nixon  makes  further 
mo<  Ificatlons  of  the  oil  import  quotas,  the 
fue  -oil  supply  situation  next  winter  could 
be  «  ven  tighter. 

C  •Itlclsm  of  the  quota  system,  Including 
the  charge  that  It  has  enabled  the  big  oil 
con-  panies  to  take  cxistomers  away  from  In- 
dep  indent  terminal  operators,  is  expected  to 
be  1  leard  tomorrow  at  a  hearing  of  the  Sen- 
ate Interior  and  Insular-Affairs  Committee. 
Wit  lesses  from  the  Industry  and  the  Ad- 
r  Istration,  plus  Gov.  Francis  W.  Sargent  of 
Ma^achusetts,  are  expected  to  testify. 

Senate  Democratic  Caucus  called  on 

President  Nixon  today  to  take  "all  necessary 

measures.  Including  the  release  of 

tary  stockpile  supplies,  to  meet  the  es- 

1  ial  requirements  for  oil  and  other  fuels 

ions  of  critical  shortage." 
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INCREASE    IN    OUTPUT    CITED 


T  le  American  Petroleum  Institute  reported 
todi  y  that  refinery  production  of  heating  oil 
Inci  sased  last  week  after  declining  for  two 
wee  C3  In  a  row.  Stocks  of  heating  oil  east  of 
the  Rockies,  where  the  shortage  has  been 
con  lentrated,  continued  to  fall  at  a  rate  of 
roui  hly  one  million  barrels  a  day.  In  the 
wee  I  ended  Jan.  26  they  stood  at  125  million 
bar  els,  down  26  million  barrels  from  a 
yeai    earlier. 

Government  analysts  expect  that,  with 
lly   cold   weather,   stocks  east   of  the 
les.  will  fall  to  60-million  to  75  million 
by  March  31. 
Btlow  70  million,  it  is  said,  there  is  virtual- 
ly qo  reserve  to  meet  extra  demand  In  the 
of  subnormal  temperatvires.  The  reason 
lat  the  stocks  are  widely  spread  around 
country  and  at  such  a  low  level  that  In- 
i  lual  refineries  and  distributors  find  they 
no  oil  to  spare. 

STSTEM   BREAKING   DOWN 

Stocks  drop  to  60  million  barrels,  one 
pert  commented,  "your  system  is  already 
king  down."  He  said,  "The  outer  reaches 
)ur  distribution  system,  like  Maine,  could 
no  fuel  at  all." 
The  analysts  calculate  that  If  temperatures 
aveiage  5  per  cent  below  normal,  which  hap- 
pen about  one  winter  In  five,  stocks  could 
droj  to  40  million  barrels.  "That  is  a  dis- 
aste  r."  one  official  said.  Twenty-five  per  cent 
of  :  our  distribution  system  will  be  dry  at 
tha    point." 

Ii  dustry  data  indicated  that  as  unpromis- 
ing -Ls  the  Government's  analysis  was.  it  may 
be  ( ilted  toward  the  side  of  optimism. 

F  gures  of  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tutf  show  that  refineries  east  of  the  Rockies 
con  erted  24  per  cent  of  their  crude  oil  to 
hea  ing  oil  last  week,  slightly  less  than  the 
24.4  per  cent  high  reached  in  the  week  of 
Jan    5,  when  heating  oil  output  hit  a  peak. 


TThe  Government  analysis  assumes  a  heating 
oil,  or  distillative  yield  of  25.4  to  26.3  per 
cent. 

GAS   SHORTAGE   EASES 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  reported 
that  the  natural  gas  shortage  eased  some- 
what in  January  as  the  early  winter  cold 
wave  moderated  and  some  above-normal  tem- 
peratures occurred  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

Nevertheless,  the  .«;ituation  remained  tight 
and  officials  expressed  concern  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  another  cold  spell. 

Newly  compiled  figures  showed  that  de- 
liveries of  gas  by  interstate  pipelines  in  De- 
cember fell  124  billion  cubic  feet  below  con- 
tract commitments.  Allowing  for  double 
coupling  because  some  gas  goes  through  more 
than  one  interstate  line  before  reaching  a 
local  distributor,  the  average  rat©  of  curtail- 
ment nationally  was  about  5  per  cent,  some- 
what higher  than  had  been  anticipated  last 
autumn. 

For  some  individual  pipelines,  and  their 
customers,  however,  the  shortage  was  far 
more  acute.  The  United  Gas  Pipeline  Com- 
pany, which  serves  Southeastern  states,  fell 
1.1  billion  cubic  feet  a  day  below  its  contract 
commitments,  or  23  per  cent. 

POWER  COMMISSION  ACTS 

Tlie  power  commission,  in  the  first  step 
of  its  kind,  has  ordered  United  to  show  cause 
why  it  should  not  discontinue  sales  of  nat- 
ural gas  to  all  its  industrial  customers.  That 
action  was  in  line  with  the  commission's  list 
of  user  priorities,  which  puts  homes  and 
small  commercial  customers  at  the  top. 

Reiterating  earlier  assurances,  a  commis- 
sion official  said:  "I  Just  don't  see  any 
possibility  o'  residences  or  small  commercial 
customers  being  without  gas.  Every  company 
has  a  contingency  plan." 

The  official  added,  however,  that  he  had 
mistakenly  forecast  earlier  that  deliveries 
would  be  stopped  in  a  cold  wave  only  to 
so-called  Interruptible  customers,  those  with 
stand-by  oil  or  coal  burners.  In  fact,  some 
"firm  "  customers,  those  without  alternatives, 
were  also  cut  off  temporarily  earlier  this 
month. 

Officials  of  The  Federal  Power  Commission 
said  that  no  oil-  or  gas-burning  electric 
utility  had  been  shut  down,  despite  "some 
real  tight  squeaks."  The  utilities  burn  resid- 
ual oil.  a  heavier  product  than  heating  oil, 
but  it  too  has  been  In  short  supply.  In  1970, 
g.>s  accounted  for  29  p^r  cent  of  utility  fuel, 
oil  15  per  cent,  coal  54  per  cent  and  \iranlum 
2  per  cent. 

COAL  SUPPLIES  UNAFFECTED 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation said  that  mining  had  not  been  af- 
fected despite  the  anxieties  of  some  carriers 
of  strip-mine  coal  that  they  would  run  out 
of  diesel  fuel  for  their  vehicles.  Diesel  fuel 
Is  essentially  the  same  petroleum  product 
as  heating  oil  and  has  also  been  in  short 
supply. 

Coal  accounted  for  18  per  cent  of  energy 
consumed  In  the  United  States  in  1971,  nat- 
ural gas  and  gas  liquids,  such  as  propane, 
for  36.5  per  cent,  petroleum  products  for  40.8 
per  cent,  hydro-electric  power  for  4.1  per 
cent  and  nuclear  power  for  0.6  per  cent. 

Government  energy  specialists  believe  that 
the  President  must  go  beyond  his  recent 
suspension  until  April  30  of  import  quotas 
for  heating  oil  to  assure  a  build-up  of  ade- 
quate supplies  for  next  winter  and  to  pro- 
tect independent  terminal  operators  and 
distributors  from  a  permanent  loss  of  mar- 
kets to  the  major  oil  companies,  which  have 
better  access  to  foreign  supplies. 

One  estimate  is  that  the  suspended  quota 
of  50.000  barrels  a  day  for  the  Independents 
should  be  raised  to  at  least  100.000  barrels 
and  perhaps  150,000  barrels  for  the  rest  of 
1973.  A  widespread  complaint  Is  that  the 
120-day  suspension   benefits  the  big  Inter- 


national companies,  because  they  have  wide- 
spread foreign  supplies  at  their  command, 
but  does  not  give  the  independents  enough 
time  to  arrange  for  and  take  delivery  of 
large  volumes  before  May. 

Most  of  the  big  companies  have  told  the 
Government  that  they  were  meeting  their 
contractual  commitments.  However,  they 
have  refused  to  disclose,  presumably  for 
competitive  reasons,  what  proportion  of  their 
business  was  under  contract  and  how  much 
was  so-called  spot-market  sales.  In  any  event, 
the  major  companies  are  understood  to  have 
sought  to  place  contracts  with  wholesalers 
and  retailers  that  customarily  bought  In  the 
spot  market  from  Independent  deepwater 
terminal  operators. 


PRIORITIES  IN  THE  PRESIDENT'S 
BUDGET 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
completely  agree  with  the  President's 
budget  request  for  an  expenditure  ceil- 
ing of  $269  billion,  particularly  after 
deficits  totalling  nearly  $75  billion  dur- 
ing the  last  3  years.  However,  I  carmot 
agree  with  the  President's  priorities  ex- 
pressed within  that  ceiling,  nor  with  the 
wholesale  resort  to  the  impoundment  de- 
vice as  the  means  of  accomplishing  cuts 
in  domestic  programs. 

Defense  expenditures  will  rise  nearly 
$5  billion  despite  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  Federal  Government  despite  its 
$12  billion  projected  deficit  will  distrib- 
ute $6  billion  from  the  Treasury  to 
States  and  localities  which  in  the  ag- 
gregate will  run  a  surplus  of  $11  to  $12 
billion. 

Yet,  no  new  low  or  moderate  income 
housing,  model  cities,  or  community  de- 
velopment commitments  will  be  entered 
into.  Nearly  $1  billion  in  water  pollution 
control  funds  will  be  impoimded,  and 
spending  to  fight  crime  will  barely  keep 
pace  with  inflation.  The  community  ac- 
tion programs  of  OEO,  health  manpower 
training  and  community  mental  health 
centers,  and  many  education  programs, 
including  Follow  Through,  will  be  se- 
verely reduced  or  terminated.  The  public 
service  employment  program  will  be 
phased  out,  and  manpower  training 
funds  will  be  cut  at  a  time  when  the 
unemployment  rate  is  still  a  far  too 
high  5.2  percent.  Welfare  rolls  will  go  up. 

The  adverse  impact  of  the  President's 
budgetary  proposals  is  evident  in  Illi- 
nois. The  people  of  my  State  have  ex- 
pressed their  strong  support  for  efforts  to 
combat  water  pollution  by  approving  a 
three-quarter  billion-dollar  bond  issue  to 
clean  up  our  invaluable  water  resources. 
The  President  now  flouts  the  intent  of 
Congress  and  ignores  the  initiative  of  the 
people  by  refusing  to  authorize  $6  billion 
for  sewage  treatment  facility  construc- 
tion under  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  of  1972.  This  means  that  Illinois  will 
lose  in  fiscal  1973  and  1974  $375  million 
of  the  $688  million  in  Federal  funds  to 
which  it  is  entitled  and  which  it  right- 
fully expected  to  receive. 

The  budget  reveals  other  broken 
promises.  I  have  sought  in  the  last  2  fis- 
cal years  to  accelerate  the  development 
schedule  for  the  Indiana  Dunes,  our  first 
urban  national  park  and  a  source  of  des- 
perately needed  open  space  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Chicago  area.  As  a  result  of 
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this  effort,  over  $2.5  million  will  have 
been  spent  in  fiscal  1972  and  1973  to  save 
the  dunes.  The  administration  now  ap- 
pears to  be  junking  its  plans  for  the 
preservation  and  development  of  the 
dunes. 

The  destructive  impact  of  the  budget 
spans  from  natural  resources  to  human 
resources.  We  are  told  that  the  budget 
provides  constantly  increasing  levels  of 
support  for  such  "human  resource"  ac- 
tivities. In  reality,  the  only  beneficiary 
of  constantly  increasing  levels  of  sup- 
port is  the  military-industrial  complex. 
With  a  drastic  cutback  for  the  OfiBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  only  family 
health  center  in  economically  depressed 
Cairo,  HI.,  loses  its  Federal  support — the 
lifeblood  of  its  existence. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

The  President  has  annoimced  his  in- 
tent to  accomplish  much  of  these  pro- 
gram reductions  or  terminations  through 
impoimdment.  a  device  of  dubious  legal- 
ity. His  action  is  high-handed  and  clear- 
ly contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress. 
I  intend  to  introduce  legislation  shortly 
which  will  require  Congress  to  set  its  own 
budget  ceiling  and  will  prohibit  the  Pres- 
ident from  accomplishing  by  impound- 
ment what  he  cannot  accomplish  by  a 
constitutional  veto.  Congress  must  reas- 
sert its  constitutionally  granted  power 
of  the  purse.  We  are  quite  capable  of 
setting  our  own  priorities,  and  I  trust  we 
will  do  so  by  cutting  the  fat  in  the 
budget  rather  than  its  muscle,  as  the 
President  has  done  in  many  cases. 


MANDATORY  SEAT  BELT 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  by  the 
time  the  1972  statistics  are  compiled,  we 
will  find  that  between  56,000  to  58,000 
people  will  have  died  in  traffic  accidents, 
so  many  in  fact,  that  safety  experts  are 
still  compiling  the  totals. 

My  own  State  of  Tennessee  was  one  of 
the  15  States  that  led  in  the  number  of 
highway  deaths  in  1972.  We  were  also 
exceedingly  high  in  the  number  of  high- 
way injuries.  These  are  hardly  records 
of  which  we  can  be  proud. 

But  what  is  most  outrageous  is  that 
highway  deaths  and  injuries  could  have 
been  reduced  dramatically  everywhere — 
if  people  had  simply  bothered  to  use  the 
safety  belts  already  installed  in  their 
cars.  Safety  belts  are  available  to  nine 
of  every  10  passenger  car  occupants. 
Yet,  fewer  than  one-third  of  these  peo- 
ple regularly  use  lap  belts,  and  less  than 
5  percent  of  them  use  shoulder  belts. 

In  addition  to  the  tragic  injuries  and 
loss  of  life,  there  is  a  tremendous  eco- 
nomic factor.  Last  year  it  cost  the  Amer- 
ican public  more  thjui  $46  billion  in  ex- 
penses caused  by  traffic  accidents.  This 
is  $46  billion  that,  instead  of  being 
wasted  in  funeral  expenses,  wage  loss, 
medical  fees,  social  security  benefits, 
property  damage,  and  other  accident- 
related  expenses,  could  have  been  used 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans. 

Advertising  and  publicity  campaigns 
have  been  waged  to  convince  us  that  we 
should  buckle  up.  But  the  response  has 


been  negligible.  Last  week  Colman  Mc- 
Carthy discussed  this  problem  in  a  well- 
written  article  in  the  Washington  Post. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  column 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Why  Not  Make  Seat  Belt  Use  Mandatory? 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

In  1968,  the  National  Safety  Council  spent 
the  equivalent  of  $51  million  promoting  the 
use  of  seat  belts  among  drivers.  Siniilar  cam- 
paigns have  been  v.'aged  In  other  years, 
urging  motorists  to  "buckle  up,"  "Icck  it  to 
me,"  and  asking  "what's  your  excuse."  In  a 
day  when  advertising  Induces  people  to  con- 
sume countless  drugs  to  ease  such  health 
menaces  as  nasal  drip  and  tired  blood,  it  was 
assumed  that  spreading  the  word  about  the 
health  menace  of  the  automobile  would  be 
no  problem.  Yet  the  public  that  is  so  pre- 
occupied with  saving  Its  nasal  membranes 
Is  apparently  unconcerned  about  saving  lives 
on  the  highway.  A  study  of  one  typical  ad 
campaign  concluded  it  had  "no  effect  what- 
soever." 

The  news  has  to  be  bad.  at  least  for  the 
surviving  families  of  the  10,000  to  20.000 
killed  because  they  were  not  belted.  Tlie  dead 
might  be  alive  today,  injured  perhaps,  but 
not  part  of  the  1972  record  that  saw  58,000 
killed  in  the  bloodiest  year  yet  on  American 
roadways.  Every  10  minutes  someone  is  killed 
in  a  highway  crash.  One  insurance  company 
figured  that  America's  death  and  injury  rate 
roughly  equals  the  number  of  babies  born 
every  year;  thus,  every  child  can  look  forward 
to  being  kUled  or  injured  one  day  in  a  crash. 
The  problem  of  seat  belts  is  not  that  drivers 
don't  know  of  their  life-saving  value,  but 
that  drivers  don't  use  them.  Less  than  five 
per  cent  use  shoulder  belts  and  no  more  than 
30  per  cent  use  lap  belts. 

As  if  dismayed  that  the  carnage  persists, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  proposed 
last  August  that  the  wearing  of  belts — lap 
and  shoulder — be  made  mandatory.  It  is  a 
bold  idea,  the  government  telling  America's 
90  million  drivers  that  If  you  won't  save  your 
lives,  we'll  save  them  for  you.  The  DOT  pro- 
posal is  still  open  to  comment  from  the  pub- 
lic— until  February  2,  1973 — but  to  date  no 
state  has  passed  legislation  for  mandatory 
belts.  Several  states  have  considered  such 
laws,  but  they  went  nowhere. 

Already  cries  can  be  heard  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  butting  into  private  matters.  In 
the  current  "Car  and  Driver"  magazine,  a 
monthly  for  car  enthusiasts,  a  writer  shifts 
Into  a  high  gear  of  outrage.  He  mocks  even 
the  mild,  non-mandatory  efforts  at  belt  use 
as  "ham-fisted  programs  to  dragoon  the  pub- 
lic Into  using  them."  As  for  officials  pushing 
mandatory  laws,  "Car  and  Driver"  says  "these 
public  benefactors  forget  one  point;  perhaps 
Americans  don't  want  to  use  seat  belts.  Nat- 
urally, the  options  of  the  body  politic  are  of 
little  concern  to  (these  officials),  and  they 
are  therefore  prepared  to  ram  seat  belt  igni- 
tion interlocks,  air  bags,  air  bag  seat  belt.";, 
etc.,  down  our  throats  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  This  involves  a  dangerous  Invasion  of 
priv.icy  and  the  interference  with  personal 
freedoms.  .  .  .  My  usage  of  a  belt  is  a  per- 
sonal thing;  it  has  only  the  remotest  and 
basically  Irrelevant  relationship  to  other 
drivers  and  pede.'^trians  around  me.  It  should 
be  my  option  whether  I  want  to  gamble  in- 
Jury  in  a  crash.  .  .  .  Right  or  wrong,  good 
or  bad.  safe  or  unsafe,  the  government  has  no 
role  in  protecting  my  personal  safety  in  an 
automobile,  and  has  done  nothing  other  than 
make  me  resentful," 

It  is  unknown  whether  this  resentment 
was  shared  by  the  20,000  killed  last  year  be- 
cause of  no  belts.  It  is  known,  though,  that 
many    drivers    outside    the    United    States, 


where  the  car  mania  Is  less  gripping,  see 
arguments  about  government  Interference  as 
absurd.  Australia  has  had  a  compulsory 
safety  belt  law  for  two  years,  and  already 
the  results  are  unarguable,  the  deatli  rate 
is  down  23  per  cent.  Before  tlie  law.  only 
25  per  cent  of  the  country's  drivers  bothered 
to  belt.  By  recent  estimate.  85  per  cent  ol 
n-ietropolitan  drivers  are  complying  and  C4 
per  cent  in  rural  areas.  Public  acceptance  of 
the  law  has  been  calm.  The  Minister  for 
Transport  in  Sydney  has  said:  "We  ap- 
pealed for  two  years  to  people  to  wear  seat 
iselts,  and  human  nature  being  what  it  is, — 
we're  either  too  tired,  or  forgetful,  or  too 
Inzy — We  don't  use  the  belts  that  are 
there.  When  the  regulations  came  in  we 
gave  a  period  of  grace,  I  think  it  was  a 
little  over  a  month,  with  maximum  pub- 
licity, and  there  has  beceu  this  m.'issive  ac- 
ceptance, almost  unanimous  acceptance,  of 
the  seat  belt  law."  The  editor  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Age  reported  that  "I  get  something 
like  a  thousand  letters  a  day  from  readers, 
and  they  come  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  But 
(tiie  seat  belt  law)  has  provoked  nothiiig 
but  general  support." 

Tiie  "indivKiual's  rights"  argument,  as 
made  by  "Car  and  Driver"  and  others  was 
called  ridiculous  by  John  W.  Garrett  of  tiie 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory  s  trans- 
portation research  department  in  Bufialo, 
N.'y.  He  cited  speed  limits,  traffic  signals 
and  higliway  dividers  as  other  "infringe- 
ments" imposed  by  the  government  on  the 
free  and  happy  American  driver.  Moreover, 
"there  is  further  Justification  lor  mandaUiry 
safety-belt  usage,  despite  the  aieument  of 
some  who  may  claim  an  Inherent  right  not 
to  wear  belts.  This  lies  in  the  point  tliat 
persons  injured  or  killed  needlessly  tlirou^rh 
failure  to  wear  belts  Impose  a  burden  on 
society  in  many  ways.  At  the  accident 
scene,  police,  fire  department  and  ambulance 
personnel  are  needed,  m..king  them  un- 
available for  other  duties.  They  also  run  the 
risk  of  additional  accidents,  enciangerinp 
them  and  others  as  tlicy  travel  to  The  scene." 
There  are  also  the  doctors  and  nurses  who 
must  treat  the  maimed  and  dyuig,  wh^n 
they  could  be  elsewhere  in  tlie  hospital.  It 
is  strange  that  in  all  the  talk  about  Amer- 
ica's health  care  crisis,  little  is  said  about 
such  devices  as  seat  belts  as  a  way  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  and  a  way  of  keeping  the 
hospitals   from   being   clogfed. 

Such  groups  as  the  American  Safety  Belt 
Cour.cU,  insurance  and  automobile  com- 
panies are  supporiing  the  DOT  mandntr.ory 
proposal.  One  irony  is  that  when  car  bulla 
go  to  tlieir  speed  tracks — tlie  Indianapoiia 
500.  Daytona.  the  NASCAR  circuit— where 
drivers  arc  freed  ol  red  lights,  speed  limits, 
dividers  and  other  "infringements"  to  in- 
dividual liberty,  what  do  the  racers  wenr 
but  the  safest  seat  belts  imaginable?  The 
government  is  only  trying  to  duplicate  that. 
It  realizes  that  American  highways  have  be- 
come speedways,  so  why  not  bell  up  in  tiie 
style  of  Mark  Donohue,  Richard  Petty  and 
Murio  Andref„i? 


REASON  FOR  FAILURE  TO  VOTE 
ON  NOMINATION  OP  PETER  J. 
BRENNAN 

Mr.  ER\nN.  Mr.  PrcMdent,  yesterday 
the  distinguLshed  Senator  Irom  Florida 
(Mr.  CHILES'  and  I  failed  to  vote  on 
the  nomination  of  Peter  J.  Brcnnan  to 
be  Secretary  of  Labor  becau.^e  we  were 
conducting:  a  hearing  on  bills  relating 
to  the  impoundment  of  appropriations  by 
the  executive  department  in  the  hearing 
room  of  the  Dirksen  Office  Building  and 
did  not  hear  or  see  the  signals  announc- 
ing that  a  vote  was  being  taken  on  the 
nomination. 
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LObKING  BACK  ON  A  TRAGIC  WAR 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
:  ineapolis  Tribune  on  January  28,  pub- 
i  ed  an  article  by  its  distinguished  cor- 
jondent,  Ronald  Ross,  who  covered 
war  in  Vietnam  for  many  years. 
Perhaps  better  than  anjthing  I  have 
rea  i  in  recent  days,  this  article  portrays 
the  irony,  anguish,  and  tragedy  of  the 
Nai  ion's  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia 
dui  ing  the  last  decade,  an  involvement 
h|ch  thankfully  is  now  coming  to  an 
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ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
tiere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
'oUows : 

THE  Vietnamese:  a  Silent  Prayeb 

(By  Ronald  Ross) 
.  that's  it.  President  Nixon  finally  has 
ited    the    withdrawal    of    American 
from  South  Vietnam 'and  the  release 
^  merlcan  prisoners  of  war. 
""  >  champagne  and  rockets  Tuesday  night. 
Ictory  day  Wednesday.  Just  relief:  We're 
ng  out.  And  sadness  for  the  untold  dead 
the  misery  It  all  has  wrought. 

the   reporter,   the   war   In  the   South 

was   a  war   like,  say,   World   War  II. 

.    It  was  a  disconnected,  unrelated  se- 

of  small  and  nasty  engagements:  bursts 

fle  and  machlnegun  fire,  the  sudden  ex- 

.on  of   hidden  mines  and  booby  traps, 

distant   holocaust   of   a   B52    raid,    the 

ng    of    Jets    on    jungles    from    which 

of  napalm  would  leap  like  suddenly 

ng  flowers,  red  fire,  black  smoke. 

made  sense  only  on  the  acetate  overlays 

e    wax    crayons,    red,    green    and    blue, 

I  ly  delineated  dispositions  that  you  knew 

!  untrue  and  lists  of  body  counts,  scored 

gross  national  products,  that  you  knew 

■  lies. 

for  Americans,  at  le.ist.  all  thafs  over 
Sfcuth  Vietnam.  And  you're  left  with  some 
ge.  vague  feelings,  wondering  still  about 
It  all  meant  when  you  were  there:  the 
tened  emotions,  the  constant  question- 
he  disgust,  the  anticipation, 
remember  the  war  talk  at  dinners  with 
(some  now  dead)   in  French  res- 
nts,    the    loneliness    in    the    midst    of 
Vietnamese  bars,  the  martinis  that 
to  symbolize  the  safety  of  your  hotel 
the    comradeship    of   a    colonel    who 
champagne  on  your  birthday,  the  gut 
that   this  was  the   real   world,  awful 
■ich. 

d  you  remember  the  choking  moments 

under  fire,   and  the  fear  that   fol- 

that  you  may  move  your  bowels;   the 

hours  of  boredom  at  dusty  aiports  and 

sudden   rages  at   brutalitv   ard  incom- 

e  alike. 

the  Vietnamese?  What  will  happen  to 

you  got  to  know  well,  to  love  and  re- 

?  The  Vietnamese  woman  who  so  often 

you   through   the   Jungle   of  Saigon 

the  doctor  who  could  tell  you  more 

Vietnam    in    five    minutes    than    the 

Embassy  could  in  five  vears.  and 

Bao.  your  first  and  last  good  friend, 

iiad  a  dream  that  one  day  his  son  would 

a  train  from  Saigon  to  Hanoi.  What  will 

T  of  them? 

what  of  the  simple  but  sophisticated 
e   you   squatted   beside   in   their   well- 
bamboo  huts  in  the  Delta;   and  the 
nts  at  Hue  University  who  were  caught 
■en  the  Viet  Cong  and  Saigon;  the  prov- 
?hief  who  shared  an  evening  with  you, 
of  Confucius  and  local  government  as 
moon  drifted  over  the  South  China 
What  of  them? 

;  American  Involvement  will  be  bitterly 
t-ct  for  years  to  come.  The  full  cost  has 
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yet  to  be  counted.  Pride  and  shame  contend 
for  the  national  conscience.  It  was  a  tragic 
folly,  some  will  say.  We  had  no  quarrel  with 
these  people.  We  were  right  in  what  we  did, 
others  will  say.  Communism  and  aggression 
had  to  be  contained. 

For  the  Vietnamese:  a  silent  prayer.  For 
them,  it's  Just  another  beginning.  The  agree- 
ment leaves  unanswered  the  question:  "Who 
Is  going  to  control  Vietnam?"  Thafs  what 
the  war  was  all  about.  We're  going  to  leave 
the  answer — where  the  French  left  It  almost 
two  decades  ago — to  the  Vietnamese. 

And  so  ends,  we  trust,  an  American  war 
that  did  for  America  what  the  Boer  War  did 
for  the  British:  weaken  the  confidence  of 
Us  people  In  their  vision  of  what  they  ought 
to  be. 

It  was  a  war  America  could  not — and  did 
not — win,  unless  America  physically  de- 
stroyed Vietnam,  and  that,  as  Eric  Sevareld 
said  Tuesday  night,  "was  beyond  the  spir- 
itual means  of  the  people  "of  the  United 
States." 

But  It  was  a  war  many  Americans  were  un- 
willing to  lose;  so,  on  and  on  and  on  It 
went,  long  after  the  illusions  that  nurtured 
It  were  shattered,  until,  at  the  last,  its  over- 
kill was  sustained  only  by  personal  and 
national  prestige. 


ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  PUBLIC 
TELEVISION 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  about  the  uncertain  future 
of  perhaps  the  most  promising  medium 
of  communications  and  information  in 
this  country  today,  our  public  television 
system.  Public  television  in  the  United 
States  has  grown  from  the  pioneering  ef- 
forts of  isolated,  noncommercial  broad- 
casters scattered  across  the  country  to 
a  system  of  more  than  200  stations 
broadcasting  high-quality  programs 
produced  at  the  local,  the  regional,  and 
the  national  levels.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  such  national  successes  as  "Sesa- 
me Street,"  the  "Mastei-piece  Theatre" 
series,  William  Buckley's  provocative 
"Firing  Line"  program,  and  the  excellent 
coverage  of  the  1972  campaign.  These 
examples  of  what  public  television  can 
achieve  are  mere  glimpses  of  the  po- 
tential  of   noncommercial   television. 

Six  years  ago,  Congress  formally  rec- 
ognized the  progress  and  the  promise 
of  public  television  by  passing  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Act  of  1967.  which  was 
to  be  the  first  steps  toward  a  politically 
independent,  adequately  financed  na- 
tional system  of  public  television  sta- 
tions. The  act  established  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting  and  charged 
it  with  the  re.spon.sibility  for  assisting  the 
Nation's  public  TV  stations.  The  Cor- 
poration was  to  support  the  production 
of  programs  for  national  viewing  and  to 
help  develop  a  system  to  interconnect 
the  stations. 

Today  the  dream  embodied  in  that  leg- 
islation is  seriou.sly  tlireatened.  It  is 
threatened  because  the  basic  principle 
imderlying  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act— the  principle  of  independence  and 
autonomy  for  local  stations  within  a 
national  system— is  being  undermined. 
Along  with  this  vital  principle,  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  is  being  undermined. 

According  to  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act,  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting was  intended  to  .serve  the  iiublic 
TV  sy.stem  and  to  help  it  grow  by  sup- 
porting   stations    and    producers    witii 
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Federal  funds  and  by  assisting  In  the 
establishment  of  an  interconnection  sys- 
tem among  the  public  TV  stations.  The 
Corporation  was  specifically  forbidden 
in  the  legislation  from  operating  this 
interconnection  system  itself,  for  clearly, 
whoever  controls  the  interconnection  de- 
termines what  programs  -will  be  made 
available  to  stations  served  by  the  Inter- 
connection. The  intent  of  the  Congress 
was  clear:  The  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  as  the  dispenser  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  was  not  to  control  the  selec- 
tion of  programs  for  distribution. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
legislation  the  Corporation  and  the  sta- 
tions together  created  another  body,  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service,  to  operate 
the  interconnection.  PBS  was  created  as 
a  membership  organization,  fimded  by 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing but  answerable  to  and  controlled  by 
its  members — the  stations.  In  this  way, 
the  program  support  function,  which  was 
clearly  within  the  Corporation's  man- 
date from  Congress,  was  separated  from 
the  distribution  function,  which  was  put 
in  the  hands  of  PBS  through  the  mem- 
ber stations. 

Regrettably,  station  control  over  the 
interconnection  now  appears  to  be  in 
jeopardy.  The  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  on  January  11,  1973,  an- 
nomiced  plans  to  assume  full  and  active 
responsibility  for  deciding  not  only  what 
programs  it  will  fund,  but  also  for  de- 
ciding what  programs  will  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  station  via  the  interconnec- 
tion, regardless  of  the  source  of  funding 
for  these  programs.  If  the  Corporation 
proceeds  with  its  announced  intention  to 
assume  all  programing  responsibility  for 
itself,  I  fear  that  the  local  stations  wUl 
lose  not  only  the  voice  they  have  had  in 
controlling  the  operation  of  the  inter- 
connection but  also  the  vital  insulation 
from  those  outside  pressures  that  would 
necessarily  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
Government-funded,  centrally  controlled 
broadcasting  operation. 

The  matter  of  local  station  control  of 
the  public  television  system  is  important 
for  the  future  of  public  broadcasting  in 
another  important  regard— that  of  long- 
range  financing  for  the  system.  Last 
June,  the  President  vetoed  a  bill  which 
provided  for  2-year  fimding  of  the  Cor- 
poration at  increased  fimding  levels.  In 
his  veto  message,  the  President  expressed 
concern  that  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  was  becoming  "the  center 
of  power  and  the  focal  point  of  control 
for  the  entire  public  broadcasting  sys- 
tem."  The  President  made  it  clear  that 
he  would  not  approve  legislation  provid- 
ing long-range  financing  if  that  legisla- 
tion failed  to  place  adequate  emphasis  on 
localism,  since  the  individual  local  sta- 
tions are  closest  to  the  communities  they 
serve. 

I  a^ree  wholeheartedly  that  the  indi- 
vidual stations  should  control  the  na- 
tional public  television  system,  and  that 
is  v,hy  I  am  both  amazed  and  concerned 
by  the  action  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  in  assuming  even 
greater  centralized  control  over  the  sys- 
X-ivn.  in  apparent  violation  of  the  limita- 
tions iiiiposed  by  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Act.   Control  must  and  should  remain 
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in  the  hands  of  the  stations  and  in 
mechanisms  they  establish  and  support 
to  strengthen  their  capability  to  serve 
numerous  and  diverse  communities. 

The  future  of  public  television  must 
not  become  a  partisan  issue,  for  the  prin- 
ciples at  stake  are  of  too  great  impor- 
tance. We  are  concerned  here  with  noth- 
ing less  than  the  free  flow  of  information 
to  the  public  and  the  free  expression  of 
ideas.  While  the  intentions  of  the  board 
members  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  may  be  entirely  honorable 
and  praiseworthy  in  assuming  control  of 
the  national  distribution  process  for  pub- 
lic television,  it  is  clear  that  the  Cor- 
poration is  overstepping  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Coiporation 
Is  setting  a  very  dangerous  precedent. 
For  when  one  hand  controls  the  Fed- 
eral fimds  and  also  controls  distribution 
power  for  public  television  we  will  have 
in  appearance  and  perhaps  in  fact  a  do- 
mestic Government  network.  It  would 
be  unworthy  of  this  great  body  to  sit 
back  and  watch  the  promise  of  a  free 
and  independent  public  television  sys- 
tem thwarted  in  the  name  of  "safe"  or 
"inoffensive"  programing. 


FREE  PRESS  AND  THE  PUBLIC'S 
RIGHT  TO  KNOW 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  events 
of  recent  days  have  once  again  drama- 
tized this  administration's  campaign 
against  the  public's  right  to  know.  The 
first  amendment's  protection  of  freedom 
of  the  press  is  designed  to  safeguard  our 
right  to  a  free  flow  of  information,  by 
prohibiting  Government  action  which 
has  a  chilling  effect  on  tlie  free  press. 
Whether  the  press  is  right  or  wrong,  the 
Constitution,  our  courts,  and  generations 
of  Americans  have  accepted  the  princi- 
ple that  reporters  should  have  confidence 
to  write  about  public  issues  without  fear 
of  reprisal. 

I  was  distressed  to  learn  of  the  FBI's 
arrest  yesterday  of  a  reporter  who  said 
he  was  merely  performing  his  job — re- 
porting the  facts.  This  action  appears  to 
be  the  latest  in  a  disturbing  trend  of  ad- 
ministration actions  designed  to  chill 
the  freedom,  independence,  and  imagina- 
tion of  our  free  press.  Tliis  trend  began 
with  the  1968  campaign  and  has  taken 
many  form.s — intimidation  of  network 
newsmakers,  apparent  vindictiveness  to- 
ward our  nascent  but  creative  public 
broadcasting  system,  threats  of  politi- 
cally motivated  broadcast  licensing  de- 
cisions, and  the  unprecedented  imprison- 
raent  of  news  reporters  who  refuse  to 
di.'-Tlose  unreported  information  or  their 
news  sources. 

We  will  not  know  all  the  facts  behind 
yesterday's  arrest  until  they  are  brought 
out  in  court  and.  of  course,  we  cannot 
yet  pass  judgment  on  this  case.  But  pre- 
liminary reports  indicate  that  by  its  ac- 
tion the  administration  has  opened  up  a 
new  front  in  its  campaign  against  the 
first  amendment.  National  security  was 
admittedly  not  involved  and  no  complic- 
ity in  the  theft  of  Government  docu- 
ments has  been  alleged.  From  what  we 
now  know,  this  arrest  opens  the  possi- 
bility that  a  statute  de.«igned  to  prevent 


criminal  traffic  hi  stolen  property  will  in 
the  future  be  used  to  stop  reporters  from 
investigating  and  disclosing  any  in- 
formation that  the  Government  wishes 
to  hide. 

The  media  are  not  always  accurate,  al- 
ways objective,  or  always  fair.  But  they 
must  be  free  to  write  and  report  what  in 
their  judgment  deserves  to  be  said.  And 
they  must  be  free  from  fear  that  an 
angry  administration  will  take  vindic- 
tive measures  against  them. 

To  me,  the  mounting  administration 
campaign  against  our  free  press  is  of 
greatest  concern.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
Democratic  caucus  yesterday  unani- 
mously endorsed  a  thorough  freedom-of- 
the-press  investigation  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  hope  that  the  plamied  in- 
vestigation will,  indeed,  study  each  of 
the  issues  I  have  raised  and  will  recom- 
mend to  us  with  dispatch  concrete  meas- 
ures we  can  take  to  protect  the  free  press 
and  the  public's  right  to  know. 


ROBERT  BALLS  RESIGNATION  AS 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  COMMISSIONER 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  news 
that  President  Nixon  has  accepted  the 
resignation  of  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner Robert  Ball  causes  both  regret  and 
concern. 

Mr.  Ball  has  been  an  able,  farsighted, 
and  unpa?'tisan  administrator.  During  Iris 
10  years  as  Commissioner,  our  social  in- 
surance system  has  been  broadened 
widely,  and  the  medicare  program  was 
placed  in  his  capable  hands. 

Every  month.  21  million  people  of  age 
62  and  over  receive  benefits  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  as  well 
as  5.1  million  children  and  mothers  who 
draw  survivor  benefits,  and  2.2  million 
disabled  beneficiaries  and  wives. 

So  'J.Q  the  statistics.  But  to  Robert  Ball, 
the  real  story  of  social  security  is  how  it 
makes  life  better  for  the  people  it  serves. 
His  attitudes  and  his  convictions,  were 
clearly  expressed  recently  before  me  and 
other  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging  last  month  at  hearings  on  "Fu- 
ture Directions  on  Social  Security."  Once 
again  I  was  impressed  by  his  historic 
contribution  to  the  well-being  of  all 
Americans. 

At  that  hearing.  I  expressed  regret  that 
President  Nixon  had  decided  to  accept 
Mr.  Ball's  pro  forma  letter  of  resignation, 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  Social  Se- 
curity is  preparing  for  broad  new  respon- 
sibilities voted  by  Congress  in  1972. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  ex- 
pressed similar  .sentiments  and  made  it 
clear  that  Mr.  Ball's  .successor  would  be 
judged  by  the  hipli  standards  he  set.  As 
has  so  often  been  said,  there  is  no  room 
for  politics  in  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printec;  in  the  Record  several 
articles  which  comment  on  Mr.  Ball's 
departure.  I  also  submit  an  article  in 
which  Mr.  Ball  describes  his  firm  belief 
that  the  fiscal  and  administrative  integ- 
rity of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
will  remain  secure  if  we  stay  on  our 
present  patii. 

Theie  being  no  objection,   the   items 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  8.  19731 
Defender   of   the   Acf.d 

In  his  decade  as  Social  Security  Commis- 
'  loiicr,  Robert  M  Ball  has  demonstrated  both 
administrative  competence  and  social  imagi- 
nation oi  a  high  order.  He  came  into  the  vast 
Federal  in.^uraiicc  program  for  protection  of 
the  aged  and  disabled  not  long  after  its  es- 
tablishment in  1937.  His  subsequent  career 
entitles  him  to  rank  alongside  the  late  Arlluir 
J.  Altmeyer.  the  first  head  oi  the  Social  Se- 
curity systezn.  as  an  official  wlio  knew  how  to 
translate  dreams  into  an  efficient,  corruption- 
free  program. 

The  distinction  of  Mr.  Ball's  service  makes 
it  difficult  to  understand  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  speed  his  departure  from  Govern- 
ment Just  when  massive  new  administrative 
problenis  are  about  to  descend  on  the  system 
in  connection  with  the  Social  Security 
changes  voted  by  Congress  last  year  We  share 
the  hope  voiced  by  Chairman  Mills  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  tlie 
dropping  ot  Mr  Ball  does  not  signify  an  Ad- 
ministration desire  to  "politicalize  "  Social 
Security.  Perhaps  his  greatest  contribvition 
was  keeping  that  mull  i-blll  ion -dollar  pro- 
gram lotnlly  free  from  any  taint  of  politics. 

[From  the  New  York  Tinges,  Jan.  25.  1973  | 

PoLmcs.   Politics  Everywhere 

I  By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen) 

(Wilbvir  J.  Cohen,  dean  of  the  school  oi 
education  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  was 
Secretary  of  HEW.  in  1968  ) 

Ann  Arbor.  Mic  h  — The  recent  forced 
resignations  of  key  personnel  In  the  depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  is  an 
ominous  omen  of  worse  things  to  come. 

Tlie  termination  of  Dr.  Robert  Q.  Marston 
tlic  distingtiished  director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  has  already  been  viewed 
by  scientists  as  the  pos.sible  politicalization 
oi  the  institute,  wiiich  no  previous  Repub- 
lican or  Deinocrrulc  Administration  has  ever 
attempted.  Dr.  Marston  had  been  recognized 
as  a  nonpoliiical  and  able  administrator  of  an 
important,  difficult  and  scientific  assigiunent 
No  reasons  were  given  for  his  tei'mination 
from  a  position  so  vital  to  continued  expan- 
sion of  our  medical  research  capacity. 

The  resigiuiiion  of  Robert  M.  Ball,  the  out- 
standing commis-sioner  of  Social  Security,  i' 
a  further  recognition  that  the  Ni::on  Admin- 
istration fails  to  understand  the  importance 
of  retaining  Its  key  administrators  in  its  key 
programs.  The  Social  Security  program  has 
always  been  run  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 
There  has  been  up  to  now  no  political  inter- 
ference in  the  proeiam  by  any  Administr."- 
tion  since  it  was  established  in  1935,  Ball's 
superior  competence  has  been  recognized  by 
all  previous  secretaries  of  H  E.W.  His  depar- 
ture prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  mas- 
sive and  far-reaching  legislation  recently 
passed  by  Congres,s  and  approved  by  the 
President  is  premature  and  xmforttinate 
Next  year,  total  expenditures  under  Mr  Balls 
supervision  will  exceed  $70  billion. 

Certainly,  clianges  in  personnel  in  govern- 
mental programs  are  desirable  and  inevitable 
But  there  is  a  difference  between  wholesale 
and  ret  til  changes.  The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion appears  to  be  irying  to  tell  eniplo;ee.«  I 
in  tlie  various  ciepRriment.s  that  they  must 
recognize  who  is  the  boss — the  White  House.  | 

Government  programs  such  ps  medical  re- 
search and  Social  Securitv  m'.ist  depend  upon 
the  prcjlessioiia!  competence  and  morale  of 
ilie  employees  who  adnii;iister  ihc-m,  Tliis  is 
a  delicate,  sensitive  and  precious  set  of  ele- 
ments. It  may  take  many  years  to  build;  it 
can  be  destroyed  in  a  moment.  There  is  a 
lack  of  understanding  in  high  places  of  the 
political  importance  of  nonpolitical  adminis- 
tration of  services  vital  to  the  Americaii 
people. 
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F  rof .  John  R.  Commons,  the  distinguished 
lab  )r  economist  ol  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
?=;n  used  to  tell  his  students  that  an  Inade- 
ci  ;f  te  law  which  was  well  administered  was 
:t)  I  le  preferred  to  a  good  law,  badly  adminis- 
tfr(d.  The  Nixon  Administration  appears  to 
'.HI  t  to  prove  that  it  can  administer  good 
:'-,'.;  badly  on  a  reduced  budget  without 
Tii^  -class  administrators — a  dangerovis  cx- 
pcr  nr-.ent. 

forced  resigr.aticrs  of  many  able  per- 
i  in  other  agencies  of  government — such 
the  Commissioner  of  L^bor  Statistics. 
Moore — tend  to  support  this  dismal 
lusion.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor  Sta- 
cs  Is  a  four-year-term  appointment.  No 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  m 
previous  Administration  has  been  asked 
ifesign  before  his  term  e.Tpired.  In  1969  the 
ixl>n  Administration  also  fired  the  chief  of 
Children's  Bvureau  which  no  Adminis- 
trai  ion  had  ever  done  In  the  57-year,  non- 
poli  tical  history  of  that  bureau.  No  Adminis- 
trai  ion  has  such  a  record  of  interference  in 
statistical  and  early  childhood  development 
proj  ;ram3. 

T  lese  personnel  changes  must  toe  viewed 
in  1  erms  of  the  repeated  White  House  inter- 
fere nee  and  reversal  of  Secretary  Richardson's 
recc  mmendatlons.  to  name  but  two:  the  re- 
jection of  his  compromise  with  Senator  Ribi- 
coff  on  the  welfare-reform  bill,  and  the  lack 
of  c  >nsultatton  on  the  veto  of  the  Hill-Burton 
hos  )ital  constructio-      .Tiendments. 

C  )uple<l  with  the  unprecedented  Presiden- 
tial vetoes  of  H.E.W.  appropriation  bills,  and 
the  attack  by  John  D.  Ehrllchman  of  the 
Wli  te  House  staff  on  the  employes  in  the 
dep  irtment  prior  to  the  election,  why  should 
con  petent  men  and  women  of  stature  and 
Intt  grlty  take  any  of  the  Jobs  vacated?  The 
hea  th,  education  and  welfare  of  all  of  the 
Ami  rlcan  people  are  too  important  to  be 
•saci  ificed  for  political  purposes. 

(]"rom  the  E'-ening  Sun.  Jan.  25.  1973] 

B.^LL  S.^Ts  S3A  Proves  Government 

Cajj  Work 

(By  Anne  S.  Phllbin) 

Ribert  M,  B.-tll.  retiring  commissioner  of 
Soc  al  Security  who  has  served  three  presl- 
den  ;s.  hopes  Americans  will  remember  that 
sociil  security  'is  at  the  very  least,  a  big  ex- 
cep  ion"  to  widely  expressed  views  that  gov- 
ernment isn't  working. 

'•"here  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  feeling  today." 
he  :  aid  in  a  farewell  interview  in  his  ninth 
floo  ■  ofRce  at  Woodla-.vn.  'that  federal  pro- 
grai  ns,  particularly  many  Great  Society  pro- 
grai  ns.  are  not  working  well. 

"If  this  is  true,  and  I  am  sure  it  l.s."  he 
add  ;d.  "I  think  Americans  shouldn't  forget 
ooci  il  security  is  a  big  exception. 

■  ]  t  is  by  far  the  largest  of  federally  fl- 
nnnred  programs  in  the  area  of  health,  edu- 
catijn  and  welfare,  a'.id  accounts  for  almost 
one  fourth  of  the  country'.s  entire  budget." 

E  [plaining  thi.s.  Mr  Ball  said  that  in  1974 
the  Social  Security  Administration  will  be 
pa\  !ig  out  about  $70  billion,  with  one  out  of 
eve:;.-  eight  Americans  in  the  country  receiv- 
mz  \  monthly  c'neck. 

T  le  570  billion  f.gvire  includes  $54.73  bil- 
iioii  in  social  security  cash  benefits,  about 
$10  billion  for  Medicare  payments.  $408  mil- 
lion in  black  lung  '  benefits  to  miners  and 
their  widows  and  children,  and  an  estimated 
$3  5  billion  to  be  paid  out  under  the  Supple- 
nie:  tal  Security  Income  program  effective 
Jan  lary  1.  1974.  for  the  needy  aged,  blind 
and  disabled. 

MINIMU.M    INXOME 

SSI  guarantees  a  imiform  minimum  in- 
corc  p  of  at  least  $130  a  month  for  an  individ- 
ual and  $195  monthly  for  a  couple:  it  is  a 
100  per  cent  federally  financed  and  federally 
,idir  mistered  program. 

Mr  Ball  said  he  believes  SSI  is  a  "very 
^o  i.\  addition  to  the  social  security  law.  Th« 


federal  payments  will  be  higher  than  those 
now  paid  by  more  than  half  the  states."  he 
said. 

"The  amount  is  getting  closer  to  what  peo- 
ple need  to  live  on."  he  added,  "and  certain 
onerous  and  restrictive  features  of  some  state 
welfare  assistance  programs  such  as  home 
lien  laws,  will  be  removed." 

Mr.  Ball  said  he  thinks  social  security  cash 
benefits,  which  have  increased  more  than  70 
per  cent  in  the  last  five  years,  have  "reached 
a  new  level  of  adequacy." 

"We  now  have  the  automatic  provision 
which  wi'.  keep  benefits  up  to  date  as  the 
cost  of  li/ing  goes  up.  Also,  benefits  rise  as 
a  worker's  earnings  rise.  Medicare  coverage 
has  been  broadened  to  include  disabled  per- 
sons under  age  65. 

"Over  a  hundred  other  changes  in  social 
security  and  Medicare  have  improved  the  pro- 
tection of  present  and  future  workers  and 
their  families.  Americans  are  paying  more 
but  they  are  getting  more,"  he  commented. 

SOUNDLY     fTN.^NCED 

Mr.  Ball  said  the  social  security  program 
is  'completely  and  soundly  financed,  under 
pre.sent  law.  to  the  year  2011." 

Touching  upon  administrative  policies  and 
leadership  which  have  molded  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  Into  what  President 
Nixon  has  called  a  "model  for  other  govern- 
ment agencies."  Mr.  Ball  said  he  is  ven,-  proud 
of  a  number  of  things  that  have  happened 
during  his  11-j-ear  tenure  as  commissioner. 

"We  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  In 
training  minorities  for  better  Jobs  with  SSA. 
opened  up  more  career  opportunities  for 
women,  pioneered  In  fair  housing  for  our 
employees,  sponsored  a  volunteer  program 
whereby  our  employes  respond  actively  to 
community  needs,  and  supported  a  substan- 
tial education  program. 

'VV'e  have  a  strong  union  (American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employes.  Local  1923) 
which  does  a  good  Job  in  protecting  em- 
ployes: it  is  aggressive,  but  responsible,"  Mr. 
Ball  said. 

"And  I  think  SSA  has  had  a  positive  im- 
pact on  the  Baltimore  area  in  the  19.000  Jobs 
it  presently  provides  here  plus  the  3,000 
that  will  be  needed  to  implement  the  recent 
legislative  changes." 

NEW     BUILDINGS 

Mr  Ball  said  the  agency's  e.'tpansion  pro- 
gram would  include  new  buildings  "here  at 
Woodlawn  and  also  in  downtown  Baltimore." 

Although  he  said  it  would  be  difTicult  to 
leave  SSA  at  this  particular  time  in  historv 
when  the  agency  faces  major  problems  in 
implementing  H  R.  I's  legislative  changes.  Mr. 
Ball  indicated  his  departure  was  a  "mutual 
agreement  '  between  the  President  and  him- 
self. 

He  said  he  plans  to  write,  answer  questions 
raised  by  those  who  attack  the  social  security 
system,  and  help  in  the  development  of  long- 
ranee  policy  on  national  health  insurance. 
Oil  the  latter,  he  said  "the  question  today  is 
not  if  we  need  it,  but  how  we  can  accomplish 
it.' 

-Mr  Ball  began  his  federal  career  in  1939  as 
a  field  a.ssistant  in  a  New  Jersey  di.strict  of- 
fice at  an  annual  salary  of  $1,620  He  worked 
hi.^  way  up  through  the  ranks  and  by  1954 
had  become  deputy  director  of  the  former 
Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Sun'lvors  Insurance. 
Through  government  reorganization,  this 
bureau  wa.->  to  become  the  Social  Security 
Admini.-^tration  in  the  early  si.xties. 

Since  April  1962.  whc-n  President  John  F 
Kennedy  appointed  him  commi.ssioner.  Mr 
B.iU  has  been  serving  "at  the  pleasure  of  tlie 
President  for  the  time  being." 

SHOCKED    SURPRISE 

Bet  .\een  tlien  and  now.  he  has  submitted 
four  pro-fonna  resignations  to  Presidents 
John.son  and  Nixon.  Wlien  the  fourth  was 
accepted  bv  the  White  House  early  this 
month,    the    announcement    was    greeted    in 


SSA  and  ofUclal  Washington  •with  shocked 
surprise,  principally  because  Mr.  Ball  Is  as 
respected  for  his  management  leadership  as 
his  knowledge  of  social  Insurance. 

He  is  also  well-known  and  well-liked  on 
Capitol  Hill,  having  •testified  at  every  con- 
gressional hearing  on  social  security  since 
the  early  Fifties. 

In  describing  the  qualifications  needed  by 
his  successor.  Mr.  Ball,  in  the  Judgment  of 
his  peers,  has  used  the  words  they  would  use 
to  best  describe  him. 

"He  should  be  someone  with  experience  in 
rtinning  a  large  federal  agency,  he  should  be 
nonpolitical  and  a  humanitarian." 

During  his  30  years  of  federal  service,  Rob- 
ert M.  Ball  has  placed  his  Indelible  stamp 
upon  the  social  security  sj-stem.  Of  all  the 
schemes  generated  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  nation's  people,  social  security  stands  al- 
mo.st  uniquely  In  its  absence  of  associated 
scandal  and  accomplishment  of  Its  mission. 


IMPORTANCE    OF    FREE    FLOW    OF 
INFORMATION 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite attention  to  an  article  entitled  "Like 
Tigers,"  written  by  Erwin  D.  Canham, 
and  published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  January  15.  Mr.  Canham  has 
discussed  the  importance  of  a  free  flow 
of  information  to  American  society.  I 
recommend  this  thoughtful  article  to  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Like  Tigers 
(By  Erwin  D.  Canham) 

These  are  complex  days,  filled  with  grave 
decisions  that  have  to  be  made  by  Individual 
people  as  components  of  the  public  opinion 
on  which  free  society  rests. 

That  Is  why  adequate  Informing  of  the 
public  is  so  essential. 

That  is  why  the  darkness  regarding  'Viet- 
nam is  particularly  distressing.  Until  the 
darkness  is  dispelled,  the  public's  decisions 
are  inevitably  based  on  emotions  and  ob- 
servations which  may  not  be  fully  founded 
on  fact. 

And  that  Is  why  the  pre.ss — printed  and 
electronic — Is  so  very  disturbed  at  growing 
and  grave  limitations  on  its  capacity  to  find 
out  what  is  going  on  and  informing  the 
public  about  it. 

There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  First 
Amendment  in  the  Constitution's  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  guarantees  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  is  in  danger. 

The  evidence  lies  in  the  inaccessibility  of 
news  sources,  primarily  and  overwhelmingly 
the  President:  the  various  pressures  being 
brought  on  journalistic  critics  of  the  Presi- 
dent; the  efforts  to  weaken  the  radio  and 
television  netv.'orks^  news  and  analysis  serv- 
ices; the  decisions  of  the  courts  to  Impede 
news  reporters'  access  to  .sources  by  punish- 
\ns  them  when  they  protect  the  secrecy  of 
certain  sources. 

NO    .\BSOLrTE    RIGHTS 

It  is  readily  agreed  that  the  rights  of  a 
free  pre.ss.  like  nearly  all  other  rights,  are 
not  absolute.  Sometimes  an  Individual's 
right  to  a  fair  trial,  or  the  right  of  privacy, 
or  the  duty  of  citizenship  in  exposing  crim- 
inals or  protecting  the  national  security, 
come  ahead  of  freedom  of  Information. 

But  Just  because  the  conflict  of  rights  Is 
ill-defined  and  variable  from  case  to  case, 
the  pre.ss  must  struggle  constantly  to  pro- 
tect not  its  own  rights  but  the  rights  of 
the  people.  The  pre.ss  may  seem  paranoid  In 
the  battle  for  freedom.  So  It  must  be. 

In  the  word.''  of  Judge  Harold  R.  Medina. 
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whose  services  on  the  federal  bench  are  many 
and  memorable: 

"Some  people  may  think  that  the  leaders 
of  the  free  press  would  perhaps  accomplish 
more  if  their  claims  of  constitutional  right 
V,  ere  less  expansive.  I  do  not  agree  with  this. 
I  say  it  Is  their  duty  to  fight  like  tigers  right 
down  the  line  and  not  give  in  an  Inch.  This 
.s  the  way  our  freedoms  have  beei  preserved 
In  the  past  and  It  Is  the  way  they  will  be 
preserved  in  the  future.  " 

AN    ADVERSARY    ROLE 

Tlie  people's  right  to  be  informed  depends 
on  the  press's  vigilant  and  responsible  per- 
formance of  its  task.  The  role  of  the  press 
in  relationship  not  only  to  government  but  to 
.ill  other  "establishment  "  elements  is  essenti- 
ally an  adversary  role.  It  was  not  for  nothing 
called  the  "fourth  estate  "  by  Edmund  Burke 
and  others.  It  must  report,  investigate,  un- 
cover, analyze,  and  praise  or  criticize  just 
as  the  best-discerned  facts  require. 

The  press  Is  often  careless,  sometimes 
wrong,  generally  subjective  In  Its  choice  of 
what  to  print  or  air,  frequently  sensational 
for  sensationalism's  sake.  It  Is  an  imperfect 
tool.  But  with  all  its  flaws,  it  Is  an  absolutely 
essential  element  in  a  free  society. 

IT    WILL    SURVIVE 

It  will  survive.  It  will  outlast  those  who 
may  from  time  to  time  seek  to  tame  it. 

The  public  everlastingly  criticizes  the 
news  media.  For  several  decades  there  has 
been  a  great  lessening  of  diversity,  with  no 
single  channel  of  news  or  opinion  necessarily 
matching  the  prejudices  and  biases  of  plenty 
of  people.  The  opinions  of  columnists  or  com- 
menators  will  not  fit  more  than  a  fraction 
of  an  inevitably  and  desirably  divided  public. 

News  media  are  Increasingly  Involved  In  a 
crisis  of  confidence  with  their  public.  This 
is  a  far  greater  problem  for  them  than  any 
hostile  efforts  of  government.  It  can  be  mas- 
tered as  their  performance  is  fair,  cotu-ageous, 
skillful.  The  attacks  upon  them  at  various 
levels  of  government  are  less  vital  than 
the  deliberate  blocking  of  news  sources.  To 
keep  open  the  channels  of  information  Is  in 
these  days  a  high  dvity  of  citizenship. 


MILITARY    UPSET    ABOUT    INVES- 
TIGATION OF  SERVANTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  is  currently 
investigating  the  use  of  enlisted  men  as 
militaiT  servants  by  high  ranking  U.S. 
officers. 

This  investigation  is  proceeding  in  two 
stages.  In  the  first  stage,  the  GAO  com- 
piled data  from  the  military  services 
about  the  number  of  enlisted  men  serv- 
ing in  servant-type  positions,  their  pay 
scales,  promotion  rates,  ethnic  composi- 
tion, place  of  assignment,  and  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  Preliminary  information  was 
provided  relating  to  the  military  regula- 
tions involving  the  use  of  military  men 
as  servants. 

In  the  second  phase,  the  GAO  will  col- 
lect interview  data. 

SERVANTS    AT    TAXPAYER    EXPENSE 

The  initial  GAO  report  contains  some 
alarming  facts.  For  example.  98  percent 
of  the  enlisted  men  serving  in  servant- 
type  positions  in  the  Navj'  are  Filipinos. 
Sixty-five  percent  of  this  category  of 
men  in  the  Marine  Corps  are  black. 

The  direct  costs  to  the  American  tax- 
payer for  basic  pay  and  allowances  alone 
come  to  $13  million  a  year.  For  this  sum 
we  provide  970  admirals,  generals,  and 
Navy  captains  with  personal  aides.  These 
aides  are  assigned  on  the  basis  of  rank 


and  priviledge.  A  one-star  general  gets 
one  aide;  two  stars,  two  aides;  three 
stars,  three  aides.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  can  have  as  many  as  eight  enlisted 
men  serving  them  each. 

MILITARY    RF ACTION    TO    THK    INVt '-TIG.MION 

The  military  has  reacted  stiongly  to 
Ihia  exposure.  Enlisted  men  on  several 
bases  have  been  warned  by  their  officers 
and  the  officers"  wives  that  they  should 
be  careful  what  they  tell  the  Congress 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office.  Im- 
plied threats  have  been  made.  There 
have  even  been  requests  that  officers  be 
allowed  to  "sit  in"  on  interviews  with 
enlisted  aides  to  "monitor"  what  is  going 
on. 

Why  is  this  informal,  unofficial  harass- 
ment going  on?  The  question  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  answer.  The  militaiT.  over  the 
past  generation,  has  acquired  a  system 
of  privileges  unique  to  that  organization. 
At  a  time  when  militai-y  pay  was  ex- 
tremely low,  there  was  some  justification 
for  these  "perquisites"  as  the  military 
call  them.  Now,  however,  pay  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  For  example,  a 
lieutenant  general  or  vice  admiral,  of 
which  there  are  144.  receives  $33,685  in 
basic  pay  plus  $2,775  in  tax  advantage. 
$575  in  subsistence  and  $3,450  in  quarters 
for  a  total  of  over  $40,000.  Clearly  "per- 
quisites" such  as  providing  personal  serv- 
ants are  no  longer  necessary. 

If  they  want  domestic  servants,  they 
should  pay  for  them  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  Nowhere  else  in  Government  are 
gardeners,  valets,  drivers,  cooks,  house- 
keepers, and  bartenders  provided  at  pub- 
lic expense.  And  yet  this  is  common  in 
the  military. 

This  then  is  why  the  Pentagon  is  so 
upset  about  this  investigation.  It  strikes 
too  close  to  home.  You  can  criticize  a 
weapon  system  or  an  Inefficient  procure- 
ment practice,  as  have  many  qualified 
men  in  and  out  of  the  Pentagon,  and  that 
creates  a  stir.  But  try  to  take  their  sei-v- 
ants  away  from  them  and  you  are  at- 
tacking the  very  basis  of  privilege. 

FORCED   ENTERTAINMENT 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  high 
ranking  military  officers  are  sometimes 
forced  to  provide  entertainment  to  visit- 
ing dignitaries,  be  they  congressional  or 
diplomatic  and.  therefore,  a  requirement 
exists  for  enlisted  men  to  assist  in  this 
activity. 

Two  points  are  relevant  here.  First, 
visitors  should  be  going  about  their  busi- 
ness instead  of  bothering  the  military. 
Many  of  these  trips  simply  are  not  neces- 
saiy.  I,  for  one.  do  not  go  on  trips  over- 
seas at  taxpayer  expense. 

Second,  in  the  few  cases  where  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  entertainment  is  im- 
avoidable.  the  function  should  be  catered 
and  the  expenses  justified.  Wherever 
possible,  guests  should  be  required  to  cost 
share  in  these  situations  out  of  their  own 
trip  fmids. 

CIVIL    WAR    PRKCKDENT 

In  a  recent  letter  to  my  office,  a  former 
brigadier  general  pointed  out  a  Ci\il 
War  public  law  dealing  with  military 
servants.  Public  Law  No.  165,  section  3. 
passed  on  July  17,  1862,  stated  that — 

Whenever  an  officer  of  the  Army  shall  em- 
ploy a  soldier  as  his  servant,  he  shall,  for  each 


and  e\iT\  inoriih  during  which  said  .soldier 
shall  be  so  empio\ed.  deduct  from  his  own 
monthly  pay  the  full  amount  paid  to  or  ex- 
pended by  the  Government  per  month  on 
account  of  said  soldier;  and  every  officer  ot 
the  .Krrny  who  shall  fail  to  make  such  de- 
duction sliall.  on  conviction  thereof  beiore 
a  general  counmanial.  be  cashiered. 

Although  that  provision  is  no  lonfier 

law.  ii.s  Ihi'ust  is  clear  enough  toda> . 
If  officers  want  .servants,  let  lliem  pay  for 
them  out  ol  tlieir  own  fuiiri.--.  Perhaps  this 
l;-.w  .should  be  leniMated, 

Mr,  Presidt-m.  I  ask  unannnous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  be  printed  in  Die 
Record  that  points  out  jut.i  liow  uiif:  ir 
the  present  military  servant  situali  n\ 
has  become.  The  writer's  name  is  i.ot 
attached  t-o  pi'otecl  him  from  retalia- 
tion and  harassment.  The  term  "POV" 
referred  to  m  the  letter  means  a  privately 
owned  vehicle  or  per.sonal  car. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Wilmam   Proxmirf, 
V.S. Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dkar  Sir:  I  am  writing  in  regards  to  your 
issue  about  generals  having  GI  servants, 
I  previously  worked  as  an  aide  for  three 
generals,  and,  sir.  the  job  that  a  soldier  has 
to  perloim  is  not  the  way  it  was  written  In 
the  regulation,  Tliere  are  some  of  the  duties 
of  an  atde  such  as  walking  the  dog.  washing 
the  car.  cleaning  ilie  bathroom,  mopping 
floors,  making  beds,  washing  clothes  and 
ironing,  shopping,  running  errands  for  the 
wife  and  cleaning  vip  Ijehind  the  wile,  wliai 
is  .so  bad  is  when  the  wife  takes  a  bath, 
afterward  she  calls  you  to  clean  the  bath- 
tub. Sir.  If  tlie  general  has  children,  you  are 
mother  and  fatlier  to  them:  when  ii  is  rain- 
init:,  the  aides  take  them  to  school  in  his 
POV  and  otlier  places  they  want  to  go  and 
sometimes  a  man  lias  to  stay  and  babysit 
the  children.  When  the  general's  wife  decides 
to  po  shopping,  she  rakes  the  aide  along 
witii  lier  so  that  he  can  push  th.e  shopping 
carl. 

Sir.  the  general  doesn't  have  a  household 
aide,  he  is  for  the  general's  wife's  conven- 
ience. When  a  general  needs  an  aide,  tiie 
command  will  come  out  with  something 
like  the  general  needs  a  cook.  and.  when  a 
per.son  poes  up  for  an  interview,  they  will 
tell  you  how  nice  it  is  to  work  for  a  general 
as  an  aide.  An  aide  never  gets  very  much 
lime  off  like  the  otlier  soldiers  and  never 
spends  much  time  witli  his  own  famib- 
When  the  general  has  a  party,  the  aides  do 
all  the  work  for  it  and  you  work  all  dav 
and  almost  all  night,  you  might  get  a  Iniil 
day  o(T.  Sir.  I  think  that  the  general  officers 
are  making  too  much  money  to  be  wa.sting 
taxpayers'  money  by  having  enlisted  aides. 
Sir.  I  am  making  a  career  out  of  the  Army 
and  hope  that  my  name  will  not  be  put  I  i 
the  ne-.vspapers  and  this  will  not  have  a:.\ 
bearing  on  my  career. 


MEXICAN-UNITED  STATES 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  sittnifi- 
cant  speech  on  Mexico-United  States  re- 
lations wa.s  ,!iiven  last  week  by  Mexico's 
distingui,shed  youn?  Amba.'^.sador  to 
Wasliincton.  Jose  Juan  de  Olloqui.  He 
urged  that  tlie  three  outstanding  prob- 
lems between  tlie  two  coiuuries  be  le- 
solved  as  .soon  as  pos.sible:  First.  ti;e 
salinity  of  tlie  water  of  the  Colorndo 
River:  second,  the  illegal  border  cros.->- 
intrs  ol  migi'ant  woikers;  and  tliird.  clos- 
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ingi  the  gap  in  the  unfavorable  com- 
birjed  trade  and  tourism  balance. 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ambas- 
sacior  OUoqui's  address  before  the  Inter- 

erican  Bar  Association  be  printed  in 

Record. 

"here  being  no  objection,  the  address 

;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

ollows : 

P.ESS  DlLtVERED   BY   JOSE   JU.AM  DE  OlLOQI'I 

1  about  a  month,  on  February  18.  it  will 
two  years  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
king  to  this  forum  of  distinguished  col- 
ues.  My  late  academic  pursuits  have 
n  me  to  the  field  of  economics,  but 
cally.  and  first  of  all.  I  am  a  lawyer.  In 
parlance  I  may  .say  that  my  infra- 

ure  is  that  of  a  jurist. 

that  occasion  the  title  of  my  talk  was 
Reflections  on  the  Climate  for  For- 

Investment  in  Latin  America".  I  in- 
lorated  in  It.  elements  of  the  Mexican  ex- 
as  well  as  some  considerations  on 
positive  legiMation  of  my  country,  and 
the  philosophy  prevailing  among  the 
lean  people  on  foreign  investment.  I 
mented  on  the  meaning  of  the  term 
xicanizatiou"  compared  with  natlonallza- 

I  mentioned  our  displeasure  for  the  pur- 
of  some  sound  Mexican  industries  by 

ign  investors:  our  interest  in  having  cap- 
in  partnership  with  domestic  capital: 
convenience  of  receiving  new  technology, 
hort.  I  intended  to  give  a  panoramic  view 
his  Important  question. 
Tlhose,  and  some  other  viewpoints  of  the 
I  lense  majority  of  the  Mexican  people 
correctly  Interpreted  by  their  President 
have  been  gathered  in  two  bills  before 
Mexican  Congress,  one  to  promote  Mexi- 
Investment  and  to  regulate  foreign  In- 
and.  the  other,  which  has  already 
approved,  to  establish  a  registry  for  the 
traisfer  of  technology  and  the  use  and  ex- 
plo  '.ation  of  patents  and  trade  marks. 
T  aese  bills  before  the  Congress  and  the 
;  gnized  stability  of  our  Government,  are. 
will  be.  the  best  warranty  that  the  for- 
iiivestor  will  have,  to  channel  his  re- 
ces  toward  my  country,  under  the  es- 
i.shed  norms,  because  they  are  a  clear 
tion  of  the  attitude  of  the  Mexican  peo- 

II  this  subject. 
7tie    bill     on     investments,     furthermore, 

the  doubts  of  prospective  investors. 
had  been  insisting  in  difTerent  forums. 
1  inter-Governmental  and  of  the  private 
or.  ttiat  those  sections  applicable  to  in- 
ments  by  foreigners,  which  appeared  in 
ral  laws  and  regulations  be  incorporated 
I  a  code  for  ea^y  consultation  and  under- 

iiig 

1    this   regard   I   wish    to   state    that    the 

lean   economy   shows   in    1972.   according 

jreliininary   estinia'.es.   a   growth   in   real 

3   in  excess  of   7     .   We   are   striving   to 

e  this  growth  more   qualitative  and  not 

quantitative  on  a  climate  of  social  Jus- 

whicli   is  the  basis  for  the  permanence 

rogress  and  stability. 

^  a  matter  of  fact.  Governments  to  ai- 
true  democracy  should  rest  on  a  foun- 
on  not  only  of  suffrage — which  may  be 
r.iiig  If  the  election  possibilities  of  the 
oraie  are  limited — but  al^o  in  the  ac- 
n  po  ver  of  the  great  ma.sses.  knowing 
their  voices  ai-.d  their  needs  will  be 
and  acred  upon  by  those  heading  the 
ernment.  Therefore  the  benefits  derived 
economic  growth  should  be  spread,  so 
they  will  reach  the  greatest  number  of 
'.e.  preserving  the  quality  of  life,  our 
I  idiosyncrasy  ar.d  our  liberty. 
V  e  have  a  great  advantage  in  Mexico  to 
!.ac?  a  popular  and  populist  Government. 
It  I ;  not  enough  for  the  Heads  of  State  to  be 
p.  pillar  Their  Governments  should  be  popu- 
:i^t  From  this  situation  flows  the  power  that 
tho  Governments  of  Mexico  have  exercised 
si:.4e  '.'lie  Revolution 
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The  Mexican  way  of  doing  things  has 
transcended  our  frontiers.  Few  countries 
have  presented  principles  so  Ju.st  and  clear 
as  those  of  Mexico.  None  of  those  principles 
is  based  on  the  imposition  of  rules  of  con- 
duct to  other  nations,  regions  or  hemispheres. 
On  the  contrary  they  recognize  the  Inde- 
pendence and  self-determination  of  States. 
In  brief,  all  tho.se  principles  are  ba.sed  on 
peaceful  solutions,  in  solidarity  and  coopera- 
tion with  other  countries  and  the  observance 
of  the  statutes  of  the  United  Nations 

Not  only  has  Mexico  reiterated  those  prin- 
ciples in  all  forums,  but  in  all  cases  we  have 
adjusted  oiir  conduct  to  them.  In  that  way. 
Mexico  raised  Its  voice  protesting  in  the 
League  of  Nations  when  Ethiopia  was  at- 
tacked In  the  same  manner  we  defended  the 
Spanish  Republic  and  we  have  protested 
every  time  there  has  been  a  violation  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

At  present  and  in  tlie  future,  it  seems  that 
economic  relations  will  be  more  Important 
as  a  general  norm  and  in  the  intercour.se 
among  countries.  To  this  effect.  Mexico  has 
proposed  the  drafting  of  a  "Charter  of  Eco- 
nomic Duties  and  Rights  of  States"  to  com- 
plement the  Declarations  of  Human  Rights 

In  this  way  countries  will  have  not  only 
the  free  disposition  of  their  resources,  but 
also  the  right  to  adopt  the  economic  struc- 
ture that  best  suits  them,  without  fearing 
aggressions,  knowing  that  through  sound 
commercial  practices  they  will  receive  the 
just  retribution  for  their  labor. 

With  respect  to  the  United  States.  Mexico 
has  maintained  a  position  of  mutual  respect 
and  its  hand  outstretched  as  a  sign  of 
friendship. 

Mexico  not  only  has  a  common  border  with 
the  United  States,  but  also  what  we  may 
call  a  'Sister  population"  of  about  eight  mil- 
lion American  citizens  of  Mexican  descent 
(first  or  second  generation).  This  places  the 
Mexican-American  population  in  the  fifth 
place  among  the  groups  of  American  citizens 
of  other  national  origins.  This  Is  a  popula- 
tion whose  problems  and  destiny  are  of  great 
Interest  to  us.  It  Is  a  population  of  which  we 
feel  proud  whenever  it  makes  something 
good  In  the  same  way.  we  are  sure  they  are 
proud  of  the  progress  of  Mexico. 

Let  us  see  other  points  which  affect  our 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

Few  people  realize  that  Mexico  occupies 
the  lOrh  place  among  the  more  than  120 
nations  of  the  world  in  the  value  of  its  Gross 
National  Product.  Tins  16th  place  Includes 
countries  such  as  Continental  China  and  E.ist 
Germany  with  which  the  United  States  has 
no  diplomatic  relations.  Tlie  image  of  Mexico 
in  many  not-informed  circles,  and  in  others 
which  should  be  well-iniormed,  is  that  of  a 
tropical  and  sleepy  country,  without  taking 
into  account  that  we  are  a  nation  of  im- 
portant production  and  that  in  population 
we  occupy  the  14th  place  in  the  world  and 
in  area  the  15th.  Furthermore,  we  are  by 
far  one  of  the  principal  clients  of  the  United 
States. 

Mexico  has  a  per-capita  income  above  700 
dollar^  per  year  similar  to  the  majority  of 
countries  who.se  shores  face  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  with  the  exception  of  France. 
Italy  and  Spain. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States,  which  is  a  fully  developed 
country,  of  continental  dimensions,  could 
no:  be  the  same  as  those  of  Mexico,  which 
is  in  another  stage  of  economic  development 
and  with  a  historically  different  trajectory 
which  shaped  its  present  political  and  social 
structure.  For  this  reason,  problems  are  seen 
from  one  country  and  the  other  from  dif- 
ferent angle. 

We  mav  ,ind  should  differ  in  the  way  we 
look  at  '.he  problems  and  their  solution,  but 
becau,-e  of  that,  there  is  no  reason  to  stop 
being  good  friends. 

Tlie  relations  between  our  countries  are 
excellent    and    the    deterioration    that   some 


people  claim  has  occurred  In  them,  is  only 
the  result  of  the  changes  In  position  experi- 
enced in  Mexico  because  of  the  dynamism 
that  now,  more  than  ever,  is  perceptible  in 
our  country. 

What  are  the  questions  that  Mexico  has 
pending  of  resolution  with  the  United  States 
at  present? 

In  first  place,  it  is  the  problem  of  the 
salinity  of  the  water  of  the  Colorado  River, 
which  we  hope  it  is  on  the  way  to  a  fair 
solution  for  all.  In  accordance  with  the  inter- 
est that  we  know  President  Nixon  has  In  it. 
Mexico  has  declared  that  it  will  be  as  firm 
In  its  position  as  it  Is  in  justic©  on  Its 
side.  That  Is,  Mexico  would  not  deviate  from 
its  determination  to  get  a  just  settlement. 

We  do  not  wish  a  greater  or  les.ser  quantity 
and  quality  of  water  than  that  to  which  we 
are  entitled. 

Another  important  point  is  that  of  the 
migrant  workers  that  cross  the  border  illegal- 
ly. Without  doubt  the  social-economic  laws 
and  furthermore  the  facts,  cannot  be  Ig- 
nored: Massive  movements  of  persons,  over 
a  quarter  of  a  mtlllon  a  year,  make  it  neces- 
sary to  reach  an  agreement  between  our  two 
countries.  There  are  economic  and  political 
factors  which  make  It  advisable  for  both 
sides. 

In  respect  to  trade.  I  am  glad  to  advise  you 
that  we  have  made  some  progress  in  closing 
the  gap  In  the  unfavorable  combined  trade 
and  tourism  balance  that  we  have  with  the 
United  States. 

For  instance,  in  1970  we  had  a  negative 
trade  balance  with  this  country  of  482  mil- 
lion dollars,  which  was  offset  somewhat  by  a 
favorable  tourism  balance  of  195  million  dol- 
lars, but  that  stUl  left  us  with  a  negative 
balance  of  287  million  dollars. 

In  1971  this  negative  combined  trade  and 
tourism  balance  was  reduced  to  only  93  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  I  understand,  that  in  1972. 
according  to  preliminary  figures,  the  situa- 
tion may  be  more  favorable  for  Mexico. 

I  have  great  hopes  that  in  the  coming  years 
we  w  ould  be  able  to  register  a  favorable  trade 
balance,  inasmuch  as  all  countries  attain 
tlielr  economic  development  most  of  all 
through  the  income  they  receive  from  Its  ex- 
ports and  tourism. 

It  is  a  fact  that  more  than  80 ' :  of  Mexico's 
imports  consist  of  capital  goods  and  raw 
materials  for  industry  and  that  these  Imports 
have  contributed  to  the  rapid  economic 
growth  of  Mexico. 

Another  encouraging  factor  in  this  situa- 
tion IS  that  both  our  trade  and  tourism  have 
registered  consistently  increasing  levels;  In 
1971  the  United  States  sold  us  goods  worth 
one  billion  600  million  dollars  and  American 
tourists  spent  in  Mexico  832  million  dollars. 
On  the  other  hand.  Mexico  sold  to  this  coun- 
try goods  worth  one  billion  300  million  dol- 
lars and  Mexican  tourists  spent  in  the  United 
States  565  million  dollars. 

In  trade  Mexico  cannot  live  with  a  deficit 
of  the  size  that  It  has  been  carrying.  A  funda- 
mental re-structuring  of  the  basis  of  our  re- 
lationship Is  necessary.  To  this  effect,  peri- 
odic technical  consultations  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  may  be  one  of  the  im- 
mediate solutions. 

Mexico  understands  that  relationships 
among  countries,  normally  should  be  mu- 
tually beneficial.  Obviously,  it  cannot  admit 
that  many  of  the  advantages  accrue  to  only 
one  of  the  parties,  in  this  case  the  stronger. 

Mexico  seeks  a  greater  diversification  of  its 
trade  and  closer  relations  with  all  peoples  of 
the  earth,  whichever  their  ideology. 

The  position  of  Mexico  before  Latin  Amer- 
ica, as  expressed  by  our  President  and  our 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  fraternal.  Our 
President  has  visited  Chile,  Japan  and  re- 
cently the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand 
lie  has  been  visited  by  the  Presidents  of 
Chile.  Guatemala.  Costa  Rica.  Honduras,  EI 
Salvador.   Panama   and  Nicaragua. 

I  believe  it  can  be  said  that  the  idea  of  the 
integration    of    Latin    America,    in    its    best 
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sense,  is  one  qH  tb«  dearest  ideals  of  the 
GovernmeQt  of  Mexico. 

lu  accordance  with  projections,  Latin 
America  will  evidently  occupy  ft  higher  place 
m  the  concert  of  nations  and  not  In  »  re- 
mote future,  but  In  the  next  twenty  years, 
even  if  it  is  unable  to  attain  economic  and 
political  Integration.  In  any  event,  there  will 
be  in  Latin  America,  Important  and  Influ- 
ential countries  and  the  solidarity  which  now 
prevails  of  presenting  a  common  front  to  a 
series  of  problems,  especially  of  the  economic 
type,  will  continue. 

In  effect,  Latin  America  has  abundant  raw 
materials  and  It  has  and  will  have  enough 
population.  Its  problems  are  lack  of  tech- 
nology and  capital.  Technology  can  be  in- 
creased indefinitely  and  capital  can  be  raised. 
Then  the  possibilities  are  inmense.  The  prob- 
lem Is  that  of  organization. 

Geography  cannot  be  changed,  but  re- 
lationships can  be  changed.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  our  policies  will  not  be  cir- 
cumscribed to  Immediate  ends,  but  that  they 
will  be  a  chain  for  the  convenience  and  the 
importance  of  future  hemisphere  relations. 
There  are  hemispliere  commitments  that 
have  to  be  honored.  For  this  reason,  a  re- 
iteration or  a  re-deflnltlon  of  policy  is  ur- 
gent, especially  in  the  economic  field.  To 
Mexico,  which  Is  highly  dependent  on  its  bal- 
ance of  payments,  it  is  most  Important. 

I  do  not  tielieve.  but  sometimes  I  have  my 
doubts,  that  a  crisis  or  several  crises  will  be 
a  condition,  without  which  the  United  States 
will  not  concentrate  its  attention  on  Latin 
America. 

Mexico  has  plainly  defined  its  policy  and 
its  aspirations  through  the  very  clear  state- 
ments of  President  Echeverria  In  various 
forums. 

I  think  that  Latin  America,  in  a  different 
way,  has  done  the  same  thing.  It  has  ex- 
pressed its  desire  which  essentially  Is  of 
greater  social  Jtistlce  and  respect  to  its  sov- 
ereignty. 

Nationalism  and  social  Justice,  well  under- 
stood, are  now  factors  that  should  be  recog- 
nized. In  the  United  States  it  is  prosperity 
and  not  reform,  which  has  resolved  generally 
the  principal  problems  of  the  country. 

In  developing  nations,  because  of  their  pe- 
culiarities, reform  is  needed  to  attain  pros- 
perity. 

Fully  conscious  of  this  situation,  we  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  moment  to  seek  ways  of 
hemisphere  cooperation  adequate  to  the 
present  times. 

A  new  constitutional  mandate  starts  In  the 
United  States. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  It  is  the 
moment  to  try  to  find  the  formula  to  deal 
with  the  Immediate  future  and  the  forth- 
coming decades. 

The  moment  can  not  be  more  propitious, 
considering  the  particular  dynamism  now 
prevailing  In  International  relations. 

We  hope  that  this  historical  moment  will 
not  be  wasted. 


THE    SUPREME    COURT    ABORTION 
DECISIONS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  It  was 
not  tmtil  I  returned  from  Europe  late 
Tuesday  night  that  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  the  full  text  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions  in  tlie  abortion  cases. 
Having  now  had  a  chance  to  review 
those  decisions  and  to  discuss  them  with 
others,  I  am  compelled  to  state  that  my 
worst  fears  have  been  confirmed.  They 
represent  acts  of  judicial  usurpation  of 
an  astonishing  scope.  By  these  decisions, 
the  Court  has  not  only  contravened  the 
express  will  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  our  State  legislatures;  it  has  not 
only  taken  away  every  vestige  of  legal 
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protection  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  child 
in  the  mother's  womb;  but  It  has  done  so 
through  a  chain  ot  reascDlng  which,  log- 
ically extende<l.  could  confer  upon  the 
State  the  right  to  determine  who  wifll 
or  will  not  be  allowed  to  bear  a  child. 

I  have  always  had  a  deep  and  abiding 
respect  for  the  Supreme  Court.  But  I 
must  say  that  I  have  not  in  my  lifetime 
encountered  a  more  intolerable  exercise 
of  judicial  excess.  Nor  have  I  encountered 
a  judicial  decision  fraught  with  greater 
danger  to  those  humane  principles  which 
distinguish  civilization  from  barbarism. 

By  its  decisions  last  week,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  overturned  not  only  a  long  line 
of  legal  precedent  in  this  coimtry,  but 
more  than  two  thousand  years  of  himiane 
wisdom.  It  has  done  so,  moreover,  in  the 
name  of  a  hitherto  imdisclosed  "right" 
of  privacy- ;  a  right  which  is  explicitly  or 
implicitly  denied  by  the  laws  of  not  fewer 
than  46  States;  a  right  which  can  be  ex- 
ercised only  by  destroying  the  life,  and 
therefore  the  privacy,  of  another.  That 
abortion-on-request  should  be  tolerated 
Is  bad  enough;  but  that  it  should  be  ele- 
vated to  the  status  of  a  constitutional 
right  and  endowed  with  the  presumptive 
blessing  of  the  Founding  Fathers  is,  quite 
frankly,  nothing  short  of  scandalous.  Will 
those  who  read  of  our  great  Nation  and 
its  love  of  liberty  consider  this  decision 
the  hallmark  of  a  great  civilization,  or 
the  badge  of  decadence? 

The  opinions  of  the  Court,  imfortu- 
nately,  leave  men  of  conscience  no  choice 
but  to  seek  legal  redress  by  all  means 
possible.  I  have  begim  to  cwisult  with 
men  of  science  and  the  law,  and  with 
their  help  it  is  my  intention  to  Introduce, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  will  undo 
the  damage  inflicted  by  these  pernicious 
decisions. 


HARRY  S  TRUMAN,  AN  UNCOMMON 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  is 
tempted  to  treat  the  man  from  Inde- 
pendence whom  we  honor  as  an  ordinary 
American,  We  all  know  his  stoi-y.  From 
rural  beginnings  he  worked  his  way  up, 
sometimes  failing  but  never  giving  up,  to 
a  place  in  life  he  revered — membership 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Then,  a  position  few  have  sought  was 
forced  upon  him.  President  Roosevelt  all 
but  ordered  him  to  join  him  on  the  ticket. 
As  we  like  to  think  of  the  ordinary  man. 
Senator  Truman  accepted  out  of  a  spirit 
of  duty.  And  he  became  Vice  President. 

When  the  responsibility  of  leading  the 
world  through  the  closings  days  of  World 
War  n  was  cast  upon  him  that  April  day 
in  1945,  there  were  those  who  were  ready 
to  despair  over  that  "ordinary"  man. 

We  aU  know  what  happened.  The  man 
from  the  "Show  Me"  State  showed  what 
he  was  made  of.  He  made  decisions  many 
of  us  would  pale  before.  He  made  those 
decisions  with  careful  consideration,  but 
without  flinching.  He  made  them  coura- 
geously. 

In  addition  to  courage,  he  showed  his 
commitment  to  morality  and  common 
decency.  He  ordered  an  end  to  segrega- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces. 

He  was  able  to  display-   a  sense  of 


humor.  He  could  give  the  press  a  bl«  "I 
told  you  so"  after  his  reelection  In  1948. 

Those  were  wild  sport  shirts  he  wore. 
And  his  daily  walks  on  city  sidewalks 
astonished  passersby. 

All  threse  things— his  courage,  his  mo- 
rality, his  common  touch — endeared  him 
to  tlie  "litUe  guy." 

Above  all,  he  was  himself  at  all  times. 
He  was  what  he  was.  And  proud  of  it. 
That  was  his  dignity.  He  raised  the  com- 
mon values  of  decency,  of  caring  for 
others,  of  knowing  oneself — he  raised 
those  to  something  more  esteemed. 

Evcr>one  knows  that  Mr.  Ti-umans 
middle  initial  stood  for  nothing.  Maybe 
that  S  really  should  have  stood  for  many 
things:  Sagacity,  Sangfroid,  Savant. 
Selflessness,  Sincerity.  He  had  keen  judg- 
ment of  men  and  events.  He  was  cool  un- 
der pressure,  knowing  where  the  buck 
stopped.  He  «-as  an  expert  in  the  work- 
ings of  pontics.  He  did  care  for  the  little 
people  of  this  great  country.  He  did  his 
job  well.  And  above  all,  he  believed  in 
what  he  was  doing;  he  was  honest  with 
himself  and  others;  he  was  devoid  of 
hypocrlsj'. 

President  Harry  S  Truman  was  an  un- 
common man.  I  believe  liistorians  will  .see 
him  that  way. 


THE  NAVY  AT  LAKE  PEND  OREILLE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  latter  part  of  last  year,  I  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  my  constituents  con- 
cerning naval  construction  at  Lake  Pend 
OReQle,  a  strikingly  beautiful  body  of 
water  in  north  Idaho.  The  lake  is  among 
the  largest  and  deepest  inland  waters 
in  the  Nation,  and  it  was  utilized  during 
World  War  n  for  deepwater  experiments. 

As  all  Americans  have  become  in- 
creasingly concerned  with  environmental 
issues,  we  of  the  Northwest,  who  are 
fortunate  to  have  so  much  of  our  re- 
maining natural  splendor  at  our  door- 
steps, have  become  especially  alert  to 
Incursions  on  our  scenic  wonders.  I 
asked  the  Department  of  the  Navy  to 
pro\-ide  me  a  full  report  on  its  act)\1ties 
at  Lake  Pend  OHeille.  While  the  Navys 
initial  response  was  satisfactory,  it  raised 
several  other  questions  which  I  then 
posed  to  tlie  Department.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  correspondence 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Washington.  DC,  Seplembcr  2S,  1972. 
Hon.  Frank  Church. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Di:ab  SenaTob  Chi-bch:  This  letter  is  iu 
respon.se  to  a  question  raised  by  one  of  your 
constituents,  .  .  .  regarding  the  naval  activ- 
ity in  Hope,  Idaho. 

(Your  constituent)  was  concerned  about 
the  ecological  Impact  and  the  secrecy  asso- 
ciated with  a  'large  steel  structure"  being 
built  iu  Hope  and  the  rumor  that  the  Navy 
is  planning  to  explore  Lake  Pend  OReille 
with  a  submarine. 

The  construction  (your  constituent) 
referred  to  Is  a  new  Sonar  Calibration  Barge 
which  is  being  buUt  to  replace  a  stmUar 
barge  that  was  sunk  In  severe  storm  In 
January  1972.  The  construction  will  be  com- 
pleted in  April.  Upon  completion,  the  barge 
will    lie    towed    to   Bay  view.   The   barge   has 
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y  holly  self-contained  facilities  without  any 
d  .scbarge  Into  tbe  lake. 

The  submarine  (your  constituent)  is  con- 
ci  irned  about  Is  an  unmanned  non-propelled 
81  ale  model  which  is  used  for  acoustic  tests. 
The  model  submarine  and  the  Sonar  Cali- 
-ation  Barge  are  very  valuable  tools  in  the 
N  avy's  research  program  to  Improve  our  sub- 
n  arlnes  by  Increasing  our  knowledge  and 
u  iderstanding  of  their  acoustic  characteris- 
tj?s. 

Sincerely, 

E.  P.  Wilkinson. 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Stib- 
marine  Warfare). 


Washington,  D.C., 

October  26,  1972. 

I4)n.  PHANK  CHtTRCH, 

U.S.  Senate, 
W  ashington,  D.C. 
Deak  Senator  Chusch  :  In  response  to  your 
of  3  October  1972,  the  following  will 
you  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  and 
of  the  Naval  activity  on  Lake  Fend 
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In  1946,  the  Navy,  recognizing  that  under- 
acoustics  would  be  a  decisive  factor 
tbe  design  of  superior  submarines,  began 
survey  for  a  body  of  deep  water  for  under- 
acoustic  research.  After  due  considera- 
to  such  sites  as  Lake  Tahoe,  Lake  Chelan 
Crater  Lake  each  with  serious  draw- 
backs for  the  Navy's  purposes,  Lake  Fend 
Cfeille  was  selected.  It  was  a  natural.  It 
close  to  1200  feet  of  depth:  it  was  easily 
accessible  and  yet  sparsely  inhabited;  it 
open  practically  the  year-round  and, 
of  all,  it  had  an  unusually  quiet  am- 
bient noise  background,  Ideal  for  acoustic 
:h.  As  additional  windfall,  several 
buildings,  shops,  docks  and  small  boats  al- 
exlsted  as  part  of  the  Farragut  Naval 
Tuning  Station  complex  at  the  southern 
of  the  lake.  Proper  application  was  made 
the  state  of  Idaho,  its  Pish  and  Game 
Efepartment  and  to  the  Forest  Service  for 
permission  to  op>erate  In  the  area.  Permission 
granted  to  the  Naval  Ship  Research  and 
Dfevelopment  Center  (NSRDC)  (then  the 
Dfivld  Taylor  Model  Basin)  to  operate  from 
45  acre  tract  at  the  lake  edge  in  Bayview. 
activity  is  known  as  the  Acoustic  Re- 
Detachment  (ARD).  The  area  was 
reduced  by  the  Navy  to  the  present 
5  acres  in  the  Interest  of  austerity. 
S|iortly  after  NSRDC  began  its  operations 
was  Joined  by  the  Naval  Undersea  Center 
:  ruC) .  NTJC  established  an  underwater  sonar 
ci  libration  facility.  In  January  a  support 
bfrge  for  high  priority  research  on  our  latest 
was  a  casualty  of  a  very  severe  storm 
the  Itike.  It  is  its  urgently  needed  re- 
placement that  (yotir  constituent)  had 
being  buUt  at  Hope.  Idaho.  The  Navy 
ten  small  boats  and  five  support  barges 
various  sizes  for  its  experimental  work, 
are  several  land  based  vehicles  such 
pick-up  trucks,  grader,  fork  lifts,  am- 
station  wagon  and  a  moving  crane. 
.About  ten  buildings,  two  docks  and  an  over- 
craneway  pier  make  up  the  main  base 
complex.  Anchored  about  a  mile  up  the  lake 
NXJC's  sonar  calibration  facility.  About 
miles  up  the  lake  is  a  small  installation, 
than  an  acre,  that  serves  the  hauldown 
illty    for    KAMLOOF,    the    experimental 

submarine. 
Insofar  as  personnel  and  organization  are 
icerned  NSRDC  employs  seven  people;  one 
Chief  Warrant  OfBcer.  the  OflBcer-in-Charge 
the  only  military  man  on  site;  five  tech- 
cians   virtually  Jacks-of-all-trades;    and   a 
tary.  They  are  responsible  to  the  Ship 
ics  Department  at  NSRDC.  Washing. 
DC.   NtJC  employs  four  engineers  and 
test  mechanics.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
most  of  these  people  are  local  citizenry. 
Dltring  the  busier  summer  months  we  hire 
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up  to  four  local  youths  to  assist  us  under 
a  Youth  Opportunity  Program.  Throughout 
the  year  many  field  groups  come  to  use  the 
facilities,  not  only  from  the  two  Navy  Cen- 
ters, but  from  all  sectors  of  the  Navy.  Con- 
tractors under  Navy  contracts  are  also  sched- 
uled throughout  the  year. 

Many  research  advances  in  the  Navy  can 
be  attributed  to  the  work  done  at  the  ARD 
in  Bayview,  and,  I  might  add,  with  annual 
budgets  of  about  $250,000  for  each  Center. 
For  example,  significant  improvements  have 
been  effected  by  the  research  in  advance 
submarine  and  surface  ship  sonars,  in  re- 
duction of  flow  noise  and  radiated  noise,  in 
torpedo  design,  In  countermeasures.  In  sonar 
dome  design,  and  In  submarine  target 
strength,  to  name  a  few.  In  1966  a  one- 
quarter  scale  model  submarine,  dubbed 
KAMLOOF  after  the  famous  fish  in  Fend 
Oreille,  was  brought  to  the  lake  for  addi- 
tional research.  It  is  a  clean  unpropelled 
buoyantly  rising  experimental  body.  It  ejects 
nothing  Into  the  water  and  generates  no 
untoward  noise.  It  has  proven  to  be  and 
continues  to  be  an  excellent  research  in- 
vestment for  the  Navy. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  ARD  to  estab- 
lish a  research  facility  of  excellence,  yet 
maintain  a  low  profile  at  all  times.  We  have 
gone  out  of  our  way  to  establish  good  rela- 
tions with  the  local  people  by  providing  as- 
sistance in  fire  fighting  and  ambulance  serv- 
ice. There  is  a  considerable  list  of  rescue 
missions  on  the  lake  that  our  personnel 
have  been  party  to.  One  of  the  most  heart- 
warming experiences  we  have  enjoyed  was 
the  completely  unsolicited  honor  bestowed 
by  over  300  of  the  local  citizens  this  past  Au- 
gust. It  was  a  human  touch  that  the  Navy 
will  not  soon  forget.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  the  article  from  the  Sandpoint  News-Bul- 
letin. 

One  other  point  might  be  mentioned.  The 
facility  has  always  endeavored  to  keep  the 
lake  as  clean  as  it  found  it.  It  Is  quite  pol- 
lution conscious.  In  fact,  NSRDC  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  the  Navy's  Antl-Pollu- 
tion  Program. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  above  summary  pro- 
vides the  answers  to  your  request. 
Sincerely, 

E.  P.  Wilkinson. 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Sub- 
marine Warfare) . 

(Prom  the  Sandpoint  ; Idaho)  News-Bulletin, 

Aug.  2..  1972) 

Honor  Navy  Unit  WrrH  Picnic  and 

Engraved  Plaque 

(By  Mrs.  Howard  Herusley) 

In  everyday  conversation.  In  the  news 
media,  and  Just  in  our  modern  existence  It 
seems  that  derogatory  stories,  bad  news  and 
the  "off"  side  of  life  is  often  the  first  to 
be  mentioned. 

So  it  gives  this  reporter  a  delightful  feel- 
ing to  be  able  to  report  that  appreciation 
with  a  big  capital  A  was  shown  to  the  Navy 
personnel  on  the  south  end  of  Lake  Pend 
Oreille  August  15. 

The  grassy  picnic  site  at  the  Harold  Bates 
home  is  on  a  slight  slope.  As  a  person  walks 
across  the  area  it  wotild  be  convenient  to 
have  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other,  or 
make  use  of  a  crutch  as  I  am  temporarily 
forced  to  do,  for  a  'balancer. '  According  to 
some  guests  that  was  the  reason  they  had 
difficulty  in  walking  during  the  picnic. 

Another  idea  ventured  was  that  all  of  the 
Bayviewites  had  been  down  on  their  knees 
all  morning,  praying  for  the  rain  to  stop,  and 
therefore  they  had  stiff  knee  joints. 

One  character  stated  that  the  difficulty  Just 
might  be  traced  back  to  the  welcome  bever- 
ages donated  by  a  beer  and  a  pop  company. 

Whatever  the  reason,  those  Bayview  people 
must  be  the  right  sort  of  folks  becau.se  the 
rain  did  stop  at  noon  and  it  wa.s  a  happy 
gathering  of  over  300  per.soiis  that  enjoyed 


the  P  p.m.  picnic.  By  that  time  the  sun  had 
dried  all  tbe  excess  moisture  on  tbe  grass, 
tables  and  benches.  And  the  weatherman 
waited  until  0  p.m.  and  tbe  last  guests  were 
leaving,  before  he  turned  on  the  sky  water 
faucet  again.  I  might  add  that  he  left  that 
rain  faucet  rimnlng  all  night  and  added 
wind,  thunder  and  lightning  to  the  deluge. 

Master  of  ceremonies  was  Charles  Kubu, 
chairman  of  the  civic  committee  of  the  Bay- 
view  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Cochalrman 
was  Mrs.  Nina  MacDonald  Davis,  Hudson 
Bay  Resort.  Ham  and  turkey  were  furnished 
by  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Bayview  residents  brought  potluck 
dishes. 

The  event  was  held  to  show  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  local  residents  for  the  services 
rendered  over  the  years  by  members  of  the 
Naval  Ship  Research  and  Development  Cen- 
ter Acoustic  Research  Detachment  which 
Is  located  beside  the  town  of  Bayview  at 
Squaw  Bay  on  Lake  Pend  Oreille.  Over  a  long 
period  of  time  the  naval  facility  has  fur- 
nished a  fire  truck,  ambulance  and  a  re- 
cently-acquired tow  truck  for  the  entire 
community  without  cost. 

The  recent  fire  which  destroyed  Cape  Horn 
Resort  brought  quick  action  on  the  part  of 
the  fire  protection  group,  according  to  Dick 
Morgan,  Manager  of  Cape  Horn  Properties, 
Inc.  owners  of  the  resort  property.  Victor 
Eachon  Jr.  Is  fire  chief  of  the  naval  unit  and 
J.  D.  Drelsbach  Is  assistant  fire  chief  with 
the  civilian  voUinteers. 

Special  recognition  was  given  to  the  above 
men  In  addition  to  Wally  Townsend,  Vir- 
gil Seeley,  Alfred  Peck  Les  Teston,  James 
Fischer,  Roland  Curtis,  Dale  Intolubbe.  Fred 
Truex,  Garth  Farmer,  Haven  Berg,  William 
Greenfield,  Max  Krakenberg,  and  Chief  War- 
rant Officer  Richard  K.  Rohrbacher,  officer- 
in-charge  of  the  naval  facility. 

A  special  plaque  was  presented  by  Kubu  to 
Rohrbacher,  which  stated:  This  award  Is 
presented  to  the  Naval  Installation  In  ap- 
preciation of  the  many  services  rendered  to 
the  residents  of  Bayview,  Idaho  during  the 
past  years.  By  the  Bayview  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  community.  August  15,  1972. 

Music  during  the  evening  was  presented  by 
several  vocalists,  Including  Morrle  Button 
and  Walt  Abegg,  accompanied  by  guitarist 
Tex  Alden  (Olando  Pergridi).  Special  guest 
star  was  Rod  Erlckson,  MGM  recording  art- 
ist from  Fireside  Lodge  at  Spirit  Lake. 

Special  cakes  made  for  the  picnic  Included 
a  flag  decorated  one  by  Mrs.  Eric  Redman 
and  a  cake  with  a  miniature  fire  truck  am- 
biUance,  and  tow  truck,  made  by  Mrs.  Walter 
Abegg. 

The  whole  affair  was  Just  a  wonderful  way 
of  saying  "Thank  You"  to  a  very  special 
group  of  people.  As  Kubu  said  It.  "The  event 
was  a  smashing  success  and  plans  are  be- 
ing made  to  make  this  type  of  get-together 
an  annual  affair  at  Bayview." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  know 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  shares 
my  deep  concern  over  the  severe  public 
relations  problems  which  confront  our 
armed  services.  One  of  the  ways  that  we 
can  help  is  to  pay  due  recognition  to  ac- 
tivities which  reflect  great  credit  on  our 
militaiy.  I  am  very  pleased  to  say  that 
the  Navy's  activities  at  Lake  Pend 
O'Reille  certainly  merit  such  attention. 

I  believe  that  it  is  of  great  significance 
that  the  Navy's  operations  at  Lake  Pend 
OReille,  which  involve  research  essen- 
tial to  our  national  secm-ity,  have  been 
carried  on  with  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  participation  in  community  life,  and 
with  respect  for  the  environment.  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that,  with  all  of  this 
admirable  conduct,  the  Government's 
publicity  mills  have  remained  silent;  in- 
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stead,   local  media  have  reported   the 
news  of  the  Na'vy's  good  work. 

Idahoans  are  proud  to  claim  Lake 
Pend  O'Reille;  we  are  also  proud  to  have 
the  U.S.  Na'vy  sharing  it  with  us. 


THE   GENOCIDE   CONVENTION   AND 
THE  CONSTITUTION 

Ml-.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piesident,  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention  will 
not  place  the  U.S.  Constitution  in  jeop- 
ardy, or  supersede  it  In  any  way. 

The  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land.  It  cannot  be  inferior  to  any 
law  or  treaty.  Ai'ticle  IV  of  the  Consti- 
tution states: 

This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  In  Pur- 
suance thereof;  and  ail  treaties  made  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
laws  of  tbe  land. 

To  strengthen  this  point,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  written  an  opinion 
about  the  relationship  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  treaties. 

The  High  Court  said: 

To  construe  this  clause  (Article  VI,  clause 
2 )  as  permitting  the  United  States  to  exercise 
power  under  an  International  agreement 
without  observing  constitutional  prohibi- 
tions would  permit  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution In  a  manner  not  sanctioned  by 
Article  V.  Reld  v.  Covert,  345  UJS.  1. 

Clearly  then  the  Supreme  Court 
opinion  in  this  precedent-setting  case 
means  that  the  Genocide  Convention 
does  not  and  would  not  place  the  con- 
ventioQ  in  a  superior  position  to  the 
Constitution.  Any  act  passed  by  Congress 
and  £^proved  by  the  President  must  con- 
form to  the  principles  set  forth  by  the 
Constitution.  If  such  is  not  the  case, 
then  the  act  must  be  considered  null  and 
void. 

It  seems  quite  obvious  that  when  a 
treaty  and  an  act  of  Congress  are  in  con- 
flict, the  latter  must  be  considered  su- 
perior. This  means  that  if  the  Genocide 
ConventloQ  Is  ratified,  the  Congress  could 
supersede  the  conventicHi  by  passing 
legislation. 

Not  Mily  is  the  Genocide  Convention 
subject  to  the  restrictions  placed  on  It 
by  the  Constitution  and  any  understand- 
ings, reservations  or  la'ws  the  Congress 
might  pass  but  it  will  in  no  way  jeop- 
ardize the  rights  and  freedoms  of  Amer- 
ican citizens.  All  the  rights  set  forth  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights  remain  unchanged. 

The  Genocide  Convention  would  in  no 
way  alter  congressional  power  to  enact 
the  appropriate  legislation  to  implement 
a  treaty.  This  power  wsis  discussed  in 
Missouri  v.  Holland  252  U.S.,  416  432 
(1920>.  Genocide  is  a  crime  against  the 
law  of  nations.  Congress  is  given  the 
power  in  article  I,  section  8,  clause  10, 
to  define  such  crimes. 

Since  1950  the  Congi-ess  has  approved 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  treaties  enacted 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  United  States. 
These  treaties  deal  with  many  types  of 
international  concerns,  including  human 
rights.  Included  among  those  approved 
are  the  Supplementary  Convention  on 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  the  Slave  Trade, 
and  Institutions  and  Practices  Similar 
to  Slavery;  and  the  Protocol  Relating  to 
the  Status  of  Refugees. 


The  Senate  is  clearly  within  its  proper 
jmisdiction  in  considering  the  Genocide 
Convention.  I  urge  its  swift  ratification. 


RETIREMENT  OF  JOHN  KOONTZ 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  last  month 
one  of  Nevada's  long-time  elected  ofia- 
cials,  Mr.  John  Koontz,  retired  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  a  position  he  had  held 
since  1947. 

John  Koontz  spent  most  of  his  life 
serving  the  people  of  his  State.  He  was 
first  elected  auditor  and  recorder  of 
Esmeralda  County  in  1934,  a  position  he 
held  until  1941  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
service  during  'World  War  n.  Following 
his  discharge,  he  served  as  assistant  state 
bank  examiner  for  Nevada  imtil  his  elec- 
tion to  the  ofiBce  of  secretary  of  state. 

During  his  26  years  as  secretary  of 
state,  John  Koontz  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  for  honesty  and  excellence. 
He  is.  in  my  mind,  one  of  ttie  most  dedi- 
cated men  ever  elected  to  office. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  John  is  held 
by  the  people  of  Nevada  is  reflected  in 
the  many  laudatory  statements  about  his 
career  which  have  been  carried  in  the 
press.  One  such  editorial  in  the  Nevada 
State  Journal  sums  it  up  nicely: 

John  Koontz,  peppery,  direct,  cooperative 
and  highly  competent.  Is  one  of  the  finest 
public  ofDclals  who  has  ever  served  the  people 
of  Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JoaN  Koontz  To  Retuu:  Fxom  His  Life-Tims 
Job 

Possibly  the  only  secretary  of  state  In  the 
50  states  who  has  a  Ufe-tlme  Job  announced 
Tuesday  that  he  was  resigning  from  bis  post, 
effective  Jan.  10. 

He  Is,  ot  course,  John  Koontz.  66.  Nevada's 
secretary  of  state  for  the  last  26  years. 

The  statement  Koontz  had  hia  job  for  life 
Is,  technically,  a  figure  of  speech,  since  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state  Is  an  elective  one 
every  four  yean  and  any  eligible  resident  of 
the  state  can  pay  his  money  and  take  his 
chances. 

The  thing  Is  that  any  observer  of  the  politi- 
cal scene  In  Nevada  will  tell  you  that  anyone 
who  wanted  to  run  against  John  Koontz  was 
doing  It  just  for  the  exercise — and  that  in- 
cluded both  the  members  of  his  party,  Demo- 
cratic, or  the  Republicans — or  those  of  any 
other  political  persuasion. 

What  It  Is,  one  might  wonder,  that  gives  a 
man  the  rapport  with  the  voters  that  makes 
him  invulnerable  to  opposition?  Why  Is  It 
that  opponents  who  have  challenged  him  on 
occasion  through  the  years  learned  to  their 
sorrow  that  running  against  John  Koontz  was 
akin  to  opposing  motherhood? 

It  certainly  wasn't  because  he  was  a  "Con- 
ner." If  a  voter,  or  anybody,  asked  John 
Koontz  what  he  thought  about  a  particular 
problem  he  always  got  a  straight  answer — 
and  it  might  not  be  the  answer  the  ques- 
tioner wanted,  either.  But  he  get  it,  un- 
equivocally. 

Probably  one  of  the  major  reasons  lie  was 
so  secure  In  his  office,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was 
bec.Tuse  he  never  pussy-footed,  was  never 
two-faced,  but  was  never  cantankerous. 

No  scandals  ever  broke  out  in  the  secre- 
tary ct  state's  office  and  Into  big  headlines 
In  the  press  frcm  the  time  he  was  Ilrst  elected 


In  194S  (without  opposition  from  either 
party)  right  up  to  today. 

He  always  dealt  the  voters  a  straight  hand, 
and  the  voters,  as  they  usually  do.  knew  they 
were  getting  honest  government  and  their 
money's  worth  in  Koontz's  department. 

Remarked  Rep.  Walter  Barmg  early  this 
year,  on  the  occasion  of  Koontz's  25  years  in 
his  position:  ".  .  .  the  record  of  John  Koonts 
is  an  enviable  one.  John  Koontz  is  not  a 
name,  but  ruiher  an  instittitlon." 

At  the  same  time  Gov.  Mike  O'Callaghan, 
then  in  office  a  year,  told  a  reporter  for  the 
Carson  Appeal:  I  hold  John  Koontz's  many 
years  of  public  service  In  high  regard.  John's 
work  IS  an  excellent  example  for  young  people 
to  follow  if  tliey  truly  desire  to  serve  their 
fellow  man." 

Said  Sen.  Howard  Cannon:  "He  has  been 
an  inspiration  for  aU  those  who  have  worked 
with  him  and  his  warmth  and  understanding 
has  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  the  state  of 
Nevada." 

And  from  Nevada's  senior  senator.  Alan 
Bible:  "He  has  been  a  lifelong  friend,  having 
been  elected  to  this  high  office  while  I  was 
serving  as  attorney  general  for  Nevada.  It 
was  during  those  early  years  I  found  the 
voters  of  Nevada  had  elected  a  man  who  was 
highly  qualified  and  who  would  always  re- 
main faithful  to  his  office  and  to  the  elec- 
torate of  Nevada." 

That  "electorate"  Is  apt  to  be  a  little  skep- 
tical when  officeholders  praise  one  of  their 
number  on  such  special  occasions,  especially 
politicians  from  the  same  party. 

But  In  the  case  at  hand  not  a  single  state- 
ment made  by  the  four  top  public  officials  of 
Nevada  can  be  challenged. 

John  Koontz,  pepperj",  direct,  cooperative 
and  highly  competent,  is  one  of  the  flueot 
public  officials  wlio  has  ever  served  the  people 
of  Nevada. 


MILK  PRICES  AND  PRICE  SUPPORTS 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Peaeson)  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  require  an  increase  in 
the  price  support  loan  level  for  milk 
which  by  law  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture must  set  between  75  and  90  percent 
of  parity  by  April  1. 

Dairy  farmers  in  Kansas  and  elsewhere 
in  America  are  facing  a  serious  situation 
because  prices  for  the  feed  grains  and 
soybean  meal  in  their  livestock  feed  have 
risen  at  an  extremely  rapid  rate  over  a 
brief  period  of  time,  while  the  price  our 
dairjmen  receive  for  their  milk  has  not 
increased  by  any  sigiiificant  degree.  Soy- 
bean meal  increased  from  $82.50  per  ton 
last  year  to  $187  per  ton  today— a  119- 
percent  increase — and  feed  grains  in- 
creased 30  percent,  but  prices  increa.'sed 
only  5.9  percent  the  past  year — barely 
offsetting  inflation,  and  not  nearly 
matching  the  increased  costs. 

EmCTEXT    OPEI?.\'nOI»S 

Dair>-  farming  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
manding occupations  in  America.  Tlie 
farmer  spends  long  hours  with  his  ani- 
mals 7  days  a  week,  52  weeks  a  year. 
There  are  very  few  dairj-  farms  today. 
Tlie  average  dairj-  farmer  in  Kansas 
milks  about  45  cows,  and  they  represent 
a  large  investment  and  financial  obliga- 
tion by  him.  A  dairyman  operating  an 
efficient  producing  unit,  maintains  de- 
tailed production  records  on  each  cow 
in  much  the  same  way  as  an  Industry 
maintains  records  on  iiidustrlal  plants, 
because  of  the  narrow  margins  between 
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h.s  costs  and  income.  He  has  to  know 
w  hen  a  cow  is  no  longer  making  liim 
n  loney  so  he  can  replace  it  with  one  that 
d?es.  However,  present  conditions  make 
it  impossible  to  show  profits  on  any  cow. 
I-  e  must  show  a  profit  to  say  in  business, 
a  id  if  he  cannot  make  a  satisfactorj*  re- 
turn he  must  sell  his  herd  and  produce 
a  lother  commodity  that  will  provide  him 
a  1  adequate  income.  This  choice — stay- 
ii  g  in  or  getting  out — faces  many  dairy 
fi  iTners  at  this  moment.  Because  unless 
tl  ley  are  provided  the  assurance  of  an  in- 
ci  ease  in  the  price  support  loan  for  milk, 
tijey  will  be  forced  to  give  up  their  herds. 

HIGHER   MU.K  PRICES 

Present  costs  and  predictions  for  the 
fi  ture  indicate  dairy  production  costs 
w  11  stabilize  at  levels  making  it  impos- 
si  Jle  for  dairymen  to  operate  at  a  profit 
UJ  ider  the  current  price  structure.  The 
pi  esent  price  of  manufactuied  milk 
averages  $5.30  per  hundredweight.  The 
price  support  level  is  $4.93  per  hun- 
d;  ed  weight  or  72  percent  of  parity. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  price  sup- 
p<  rts  to  $5.76  per  hundredweight,  ap- 
piDximately  85  percent  of  projected 
pj  rity  for  March  31,  1973.  It  would  give 
oi  r  daii-ymen  the  assurance  they  need 
tc  keep  up  present  production.  Without 
tiis  assurance  many  dairymen  will  be 
forced  to  sell  their  cows  and  convert  to 
stj-aight  livestock  production  which  has 

brighter  future.  Such  a  development 
wbuld  have  grave  consequences.  It 
w  >uld  cause  a  production  decline  and 
ul  imately  increase  the  consumer  price 
oi  milk. 

Admittedly,  the  increase  proposed  in 
this  legislation  might  raise  consumer 
m  Ik  prices  1  cent  per  quart  or  4  to  5 
ce  Its  per  gallon.  But  without  such  an  in- 
cr  sase  now,  when  it  can  do  some  good, 
wi  ihin  a  year  the  consumer  could  face 
pr  ce  increases  of  6  cents  per  quart,  25 
ceits  a  gallon,  because  of  insufficient 
prxiuction  for  the  markets  demands. 

Mr.  President,  milk  is  one  of  the  most 
va  iuable  foods.  It  is  most  important  to 
ou  r  growing  children  and  to  the  balanced 
m  trition  of  the  Nation.  I  urge  Senators 
to  help  provide  adequate  milk  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices  by  supporting  this 
le  rislation. 


THE  FOUR  CHAPLAINS 

Vlr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  30  years 
ag  3  Satui-day,  February  3,  during  World 
Wir  II,  a  troopship  headed  for  Europe 
wj  s  struck  by  a  torpedo  from  a  German 
$u  imarine. 

^board  this  ship  were  four  chaplains — 
a  1  abbi.  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  two 
Pi  atestant  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
fo  -med  jind  Methodist  churches. 

Dne  of  the  greatest  stories  of  sacrifice 
and  heroism  in  American  histoi-y  was 
written  when  each  of  these  four  chap- 
la:  Qs  laid  down  his  own  life  so  that  others 
m:  ght  sui-vive.  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
th  m  these  four  men  Taf  God  showed  in 
th  s  tragedy  at  sea. 

Dr.  L.  P.  Fitzpatrick,  national  chap- 
lai  tl  of  the  American  Legion,  a  native  of 
Cc  in,  Iowa,  has  written  a  moving  account 
of  the  four  chaplains'  heroism  in  the  Jan- 
ua  ry  1973,  issue  of  the  Advance.  In  com- 
m<  moration  of  these  great  pastors,  I  ask 


imanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Honor  Heroi.sm  or  Four  Chaplains 
(By  Dr.  L.  P.  Fitzpatrick) 

In  compiling  a  list  of  the  heroes  of  a  na- 
tion, one  would  seldom  think  to  include  the 
name  of  a  minister,  priest,  or  rabbi,  yet 
World  War  II  produced  four  whose  names 
demand  a  place  on  any  such  roster. 

The  oldest  of  these  four  heroic  chaplains — 
George  Fo.\ — was  an  ordained  minister  In  the 
Methodist  Church.  He  was  married  and  a 
father. 

Father  John  Washington  had  left  his 
Roman  Catholic  parish  to  serve  his  nation 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Clark  V.  Poling  was  a  minister  In  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  the  son  of  a 
famous  clergyman. 

Alexander  D.  Goode  was  a  rabbi  who  also 
had  answered  the  call  to  military  service 
early  In  World  War  II. 

DIFFERENCES  ACCENTED   SIMILARITIES 

Four  men  of  God.  Each  represented  a  dif- 
ferent branch  of  the  church.  Each  came  from 
a  different  section  of  the  United  States.  Fate 
brought  these  men  together  after  destiny 
bad  searched  them  out. 

They  were  headed  for  the  European  theater 
aboard  the  USS  Dorchester,  a  converted 
civilian  ship,  carrying  American  troops  on 
that  fateful  night  of  Feb.  3,  1943,  when  a 
torpedo  from  a  German  submarine  struck 
the  vessel,  raining  death  and  destruction. 

At  that  moment,  many  soldiers  and  sailors 
faced  death  If  they  could  not  locate  life 
Jackets.  With  the  ship  sinking,  a  man's  life 
depended  on  having  a  Jacket! 

CHAPLAINS   AID   STRICKEN 

On  deck  to  do  what  they  could  to  help,  the 
four  chaplains  assisted  the  injured  into  life 
boats  and  found  Jackets  for  those  who  were 
without  them.  When  all  the  Jackets  were 
gone,  a  sailor  (or  was  It  a  soldier?)  told  one 
of  the  four  that  he  had  lost  his  life  Jacket. 
Without  hesitation,  the  chaplain  took  otf  his 
own  Jacket  and  put  it  on  the  lad.  There 
wasn't  a  moment's  pause  as  the  other  three 
chaplains  doffed  their  Jackets  and  gave  them 
to  others  in  need. 

Somewhere  it  Is  written:  "Greater  love 
has  no  man  than  this — that  he  give  up  his 
life  for  his  brother.'' 

Four  chaplains — four  men — of  varying 
faiths,  yet  one  faith  In  one  God.  Survivors 
reported  that  the  last  glimpse  they  had  of 
these  four  heroes  showed  them  with  arms 
linked  together,  heads  bowed  in  prayer  to 
their  common  Father. 

MEMORIALS   HONOR  FOfR   CHAPLAINS 

Today,  30  years  later,  a  grateful  nation  has 
established  many  memorials  to  the  heroism 
of  the  four.  A  commemorative  postage  stamp 
was  issued.  The  United  States  government 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross 
posthumously  to  each.  A  memorial  window 
was  installed  in  the  Post  Chapel  at  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy,  West  Point.  An  impressive 
memorial,  the  "Dove  of  Peace,  '  was  dedi- 
cated at  Falls  Church,  Va. 

The  most  active  tribute  was  founded  by 
Dr.  Daniel  A.  Poling,  father  of  one  of  the 
four.  Choosing  a  site  in  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love — Philadelphia— Dr.  Poling,  with  the 
help  and  donations  of  many  others,  estab- 
lished the  Chapel  of  the  Pour  Chaplali;s. 
With  its  theme  of  "Unity  Without  Uniform- 
ity,"  the  chapel  expresses  the  basic  principle 
that  mankind  can  live  together,  love  to- 
gether, worship  together,  not  in  spite  of 
their  differences,  but  because  of  them! 

Chaplain-in-Charge  of  this  memorial  cha- 
pel Is  Dr.  Walter  H.  White,  who  also  .-served 
as  an  armed  service  chaplain  during  World 
War  II.  The  chapel  features  altars  for  wor- 


ship by  those  of  the  three  faiths  served  by 
the  four  heroic  chaplains.  Leglonxialres  are 
cordially  Invited  to  visit  the  shrine,  located 
at   1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia. 

SPECIAL   EVENTS  IN    1973 

With  1973  marking  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  event  that  led  to  the  founding  of  the 
chapel.  It  win  be  the  scene  of  many  special 
events,  as  It  Is  every  year.  American  Legion 
Posts.  Districts,  and  Departments  are  urged 
to  set  .special  observances  of  this  30th  anni- 
versary of  the  sinking  of  the  XJSS  Dorchester 
and  commemorate  these  four  men  of  peace 
who  gave  their  lives  In  time  of  war  that 
others  might  live. 

Let  us  at  this  time  thank  God  for  Catholics 
like  Washington;  Protestants  like  Poling  and 
Fox;  and  Jews  like  Goode.  What  would  our 
nation  be  without  them? 


REHABILITATION  ACT  OP  1973 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
fitting  that  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  opens  its  legislative  busi- 
ness of  the  93d  Congress  with  a  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Handi- 
capped on  S.  7.  S.  7  is  an  identical  bill  to 
H.R.  8395.  tht  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972, 
a  bill  which  had  been  developed  in  the 
last  Congress  to  supersede  the  'Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act.  After  tireless  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  who  presided  at 
the  hearings  and  floor-managed  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  'Vermont 
I  Mr.  Stafford)  .  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Taft),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits).  and  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  H.R.  8395,  was 
reported  from  conference  and  passed 
with  no  dissenting  votes  in  either  House. 
Yet  on  October  27,  1972,  President  Nixon 
pocket  vetoed  this  bill — an  unprece- 
dented act  of  callousness  which  had 
never  before  occurred  in  the  history  of 
Federal  efforts  to  aid  the  handicapped. 

HJl.  8395  had  overwhelming  support 
from  constituency  groups  and  from  the 
Congress;  it  had  been  wrought  in  truly 
bipartisan  fashion,  and  encompassed  the 
sincere  intent  on  the  part  of  both  House 
and  Senate  Committees  and  the  entire 
Congress  that  handicapped  individuals 
be  provided  with  comprehensive  and  in- 
dividualized rehabilitation  services 
which  enable  them  to  better  compete 
and  live  in  our  highly  technical  society. 
I  believe  we  can  say  that  H.R.  8395  had 
been  given  an  examination  of  a  magni- 
tude never  before  devoted  to  rehabilita- 
tion legislation.  The  subcommittee  and 
its  staff  spent  long  hours  in  consultation 
with  groups  interested  and  concerned 
about  delivery  of  rehabilitation  services 
at  all  levels  and  had  left  no  stone  un- 
tuiTied,  and  no  need  unmet. 

The  changes  which  resulted  from  this 
process  promise  to  alter  rehabilitation 
services  in  this  Nation  for  many  years 
to  come.  The  more  significant  of  these 
provisions  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

BASIC    PBOCRAM 

Title  I  of  the  bill  places  a  clear  priority 
on  services  to  the  severely  handicapped, 
and  provides  procedural  protections  that 
insure  no  individual  is  denied  services 
unless  a  vocational  goal  is  not  possible 
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for  him.  These  procedural  protections 
include  the  requirement  for  an  individ- 
ualized written  program  to  be  drawn  for 
every  eligible  individual. 

It  assures  that  such  program  will  be 
reviewed  annually  and  evaluated  as  to 
the  success  the  agency  has  had  in  meet- 
ing the  goals  and  objectives  set  down  in 
the  program.  Other  changes  in  basic 
program  services  include  the  provision 
of  telecommunication,  sensory  and  other 
technological  aids  and  devices  which 
would  enable  an  individual  to  become 
employable. 

NONVOCATIONAL    SERVICES 

Title  II  of  the  bill  creates  a  new  pro- 
gram, the  intent  of  which  is  to  provide 
services  to  enable  those  individuals  un- 
able to  have  a  vocational  goal  at  the 
present  time  to  become  more  independ- 
ent and  self-reliant.  The  program 
would  ensure  that  the  determination  of 
a  nonvocational  goal  would  not  exclude 
an  individual  entirely  from  services 
which  would  permit  him  to  become  more 
independent.  This  would  allow  for  the 
possibility  that  the  condition  may  change 
and,  with  the  provision  of  independent 
living  services,  an  individual  may  there- 
after have  a  vocational  goal. 

STATUTORY    REHABILITATION    SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  bill  establishes  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  as  a  statutory 
agency  and  creates  within  this  agency 
a  Division  of  Research,  Training,  and 
Evaluation  and  a  Center  for  Technology 
Assessment  and  Application.  This  pro- 
vision intends  to  ensure  that  RSA  be  the 
primary  agency  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration and  policymaking  for  re- 
habilitation services.  It  also  places  clear 
authority  for  all  research  and  training 
within  RSA.  Hearings  on  this  legisla- 
tion demonstrated  a  lack  of  coordinated 
efforts  for  research  specifically  related 
to  rehabilitation.  Thus,  there  is  a  clear 
need  for  policymaking  in  this  area 
wliich  puts  primary  emphasis  on  the  re- 
habilitation needs  of  handicapped  indi- 
viduals rather  than  subordinating  such 
decisions  to  social  services  decisionmak- 
ing. 

RESEARCH    AND   TRAINING 

The  bill,  in  coordination  with  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Division  of  Research  Ti'aining 
and  Evaluation,  expands  authority  for 
research  and  training.  It  places  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  the  need  for  technolog- 
ical research  which  would  enable  handi- 
capped individuals  to  work  more  easily 
with  their  handicaps. 

EVALUATION 

The  bill  responds  also  to  the  need  for 
evaluation  of  program  and  research 
efforts  to  ensure  that  these  initiatives  are 
meeting  their  intended  and  specified 
goals.  Hearings  demonstrated  substan- 
tial need  to  evaluate  the  use  of  fimding 
under  the  basic  program  and  related  re- 
search and  training  efforts  in  order  to 
determine  whether  funds  so  invested 
were  accomplishing  the  pui-poses  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

During  hearings  on  H.R.  8395.  it  be- 
came patently  obvious  that  revision  of 
the  existing  Federal-State  programs  for 
rehabilitation  of  handicapped  individuals 


would  not  solve  all  of  the  problems  for 
handicapped  individuals  particularly  in 
terms  of  employment,  ease  of  accessibility 
of  services,  sind  making  full  use  of  Federal 
programs  which  are  available.  Several 
additional  provisions  within  H.R.  8395, 
and  retained  in  S.  7,  dealt  directly  with 
these  problems.  The  bill  provided  for  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  Interagency  Com- 
mittee on  Employment  of  Handicapped 
Individuals  made  up  of  the  Secretaries 
of  appropriate  Federal  Departments, 
which  would  call  for  and  oversee  the 
establishment  of  affirmative  action  poli- 
cies in  the  hiring,  placement,  and  ad- 
vancement of  handicapped  individuals 
in  Federal  employment. 

The  bill  also  established  an  Aixhitec- 
tural  Barriers  and  Compliance  Board  to 
undertake  compliance  with  existing  Fed- 
eral laws — including  Public  Law  90-480, 
The  Architectural  Barriei-s  Act  of  1968 — 
which  seek  to  eliminate  baiTiers  in  build- 
ings supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  con- 
tractor with  the  Federal  Government 
must  take  affirmative  action  to  employ 
handicapped  individuals,  and  prohibits 
discrimination  against  handicapped  in- 
dividuals in  any  progi'am  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance. 

Finally,  the  bill  created  an  Office  for 
the  Handicapped  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  a  pro- 
posal which  I  introduced,  to  coordinate 
Federal  programs  for  the  handicapped 
and  the  preparation  of  a  5-year  plan- 
ning document  for  the  provision  of  com- 
prehensive services  for  handicapped  in- 
dividuals. 

There  is  no  question  that  H.R.  8395 
is  the  most  comprehensive  rehabihta- 
tion  legislation  ever  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  particular  emphasis  on  de- 
livery of  services  to  the  severely  handi- 
capped, the  expansion  of  programs  m 
areas  to  fill  needs  not  now  being  served, 
the  creation  of  a  program  to  allow  the 
States  to  extend  their  delivery  of  services 
to  individuals  who  are  without  immedi- 
ate vocational  goals,  and  the  strong  em- 
phasis on  research  in  rehabilitation 
technology  and  engineering  are  f  onvard- 
looking  initiatives.  They  are  programs 
which  do  not  simply  bridge  gaps  but  pro- 
vide a  coordinated  and  concerted  effort 
to  forestall  and  ameliorate  handicap- 
ping conditicMis.  They  anticipate  the  day 
when  all  handicapped  individuals  may 
live  and  contribute  easily  and  freel>'  in 
this  Nation. 

■While  the  Congress  expressed  its  in- 
tent that  this  day  come  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, the  memorandum  of  disapproval 
by  the  President  put  an  immediate  stop 
to  all  such  progress.  He  was  unequivocal 
in  his  assertion  that  it  would  not  come 
as  a  priority  of  his  administration. 

Calling  H.R.  8395  another  example  of 
Congressional  fiscal  ii-responsibility. 
President  Nixon  stated  that  it  was  his 
belief  that  this  measure  would  seriously 
jeopardize  the  goals  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  and  would  divert 
this  program  from  its  basic  vocational 
objectives  into  activities  that  have  no 
vocational  element  whatsoever  or  are  es- 
sentially medical  in  character.  I  must 
take  issue  with  all  of  the.se  points. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  administration 


and  the  Congress  differ  substantially  on 
priorities  for  Government  spending.  But 
what  the  Pi'esident  calls  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program,  would  be  called  prudent  ex- 
penditure after  careful  examination  and 
plannmg  in  an  area  where  he  favors  pro- 
gram expansion.  The  authorizations  con- 
tained in  H.R.  8395  are  not  large  expan- 
sions of  authority  for  the  'Vocational 
Rehabilitation  program.  In  most  areas 
they  are  combined  authorizations  for 
what  were  previously  separate  programs 
and  represent  only  mo<iest  increases  in 
other  areas.  While  it  is  true  that  some  of 
these  provisions  exceeded  his  budget  re- 
quests, it  is  apparent  to  me  that  the  Con- 
stitution gives  the  Congress  the  "power 
of  tlie  purse,"  and  that  responsibility  for 
determination  of  level  of  expenditure 
must  and  will  continue  to  rest  with  the 
Congress. 

As  to  diversion  of  the  program  from  its 
vocational  objective  into  activities  tiiat 
have  no  vocational  element  whatsoever. 
I  presume  that  the  President  refers  to 
title  n,  Comprehensive  RehabiUtation 
Services.  To  begin  witli.  this  program  is 
separate  from  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion program  and  has  a  separate  author- 
ization. But  most  important,  unless  we 
are  willing  to  accept  tliat  many  individ- 
uals' conditions  are  hopelessly  static  and 
that  no  progress  can  be  made  toward  a 
vocational  goal,  the  President's  state- 
ment implies  an  inflexibility  which  is 
botli  heartless  and  miacceptable.  There 
is  no  question  that  many  individuals  at 
the  outset  do  not  appear  to  have  voca- 
tional goals.  Yet.  after  the  provision  of 
independent  living  services  and  training, 
these  individuals  may  be  brought  to  a 
point  wliere  they  can  be  readily  accepted 
in  the  basic  vocational  rehabilitation 
program.  I.  for  one.  am  not  willing  to 
make  a  final  judgment  siielling  no  hope 
for  any  human  being  at  any  time.  Nor 
am  I  willing  to  infer,  as  the  President 
does,  that  individuals  without  an  imme- 
diate vocational  goal  are  not  descr\  ing 
American  citizens.  In  my  view  such  an 
attitude  violates  his  own  objective  of  re- 
ducing dependency  and  it  condemns  too 
many  mdi\iduals  to  helplessnes.s  and 
hojjelessness. 

The  provisions  which  the  President  in- 
sists are  essentially  medical  in  character 
are  the  end-stage  renal  disease  programs 
and  the  program  for  services  to  the 
spinal  cord  injured.  To  treat  these  two 
programs  as  entirely  medical  violates 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  setting  up 
these  programs,  and  suggests  that  no 
other  services  are  needed  by  individual.*- 
with  spinal  cord  injury  or  end-stage 
renal  disease. 

The  truth  is  tiiat  tliese  individuals  are 
in  need  of  retraining  and  rehabilitation 
in  the  vocational  sen.se  of  the  word,  and 
often  need  the  wide  scope  of  comprehen- 
sive rehabilitation  services.  Second,  these 
programs  were  included  in  H.R.  8395.  to 
fill  a  need  whicli  can  be  met  presently  in 
no  other  way.  I  need  only  to  cite  the 
number  of  letters  that  I  and  all  of  my 
colleagues  receive  from  kidney  patients 
who  because  of  their  disease  have  be- 
come totally  dependent  and  disabled  for 
lack  of  financial  support  and  difficulties 
in  finding  suitable  employment.  I  believe 
that  the  programs  will  more  than  pay  foi 
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t  tiemselves  in  the  long  run,  and  provide 
sjervices  which  are  desperately  needed. 
Referring  to  the  statutory  creation  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Services  Administra- 
t  ion,  the  President  stated  in  his  memo- 
luidum  that  this  bill  would  also  create 
c  I'ganizational  rigidities  which  would 
I  ndermine  the  ability  of  the  Secretary  of 
I  ealth.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  man- 
a  ge  the  program  eflfectively.  I  see  no  such 
t  Beet.  In  fact,  the  clear  lines  of  authority 

V  ill  encourage  more  effective  manage- 
ment of  this  program  for  the  purposes 
f  )r  which  it  was  intended  by  the  Con- 
g  ress.  and  will  insure  that  the  program  is 
nat  diverted  from  its  primary  purpose 

V  hich  is  the  provision  of  rehabilitation 
»;rvices,  and  the  concomitant  research 
a  rid  development  needed  to  keep  the  pro- 
gf-am  vibrant. 

Finally,  the  President  Indicated  that 
the  bUl  would  establish  numerous  com- 
T\  littees  and  Independent  commissions 
w  hich  are  unnecessary,  would  wtiste  the 
t  Jipayers'  doUars,  and  would  complicate 
ajid  confuse  the  direction  of  this  pro- 
am.  I  presume  here  that  the  President 
to  the  Architectural  Barriers  Com- 
Board,  the  Federal  Interagency 
Committee  for  Employment  and  the  Of- 
fer the  Handicapped.  We  must  ask 
however:  Which  taxpayers?  What  dol- 
?  and  the  direction  of  what  pro- 
?  Certainly,  these  committees  have 
direct  relationship  to  the  Rehabilita- 
program  for  the  purposes  of  delivery 
vocational  rehabilitation  services  to 
h^dicapped  individuals  and  it  is  there- 
difBcult  to  understand  how  it  will 
confuse  the  direction  of  the  program. 
I  believe  that  it  is  time  that  we 
a^ked  what  the  taxpayers'  money  is  going 
The  expenditure  of  money  on  pro- 
which  do  not  eliminate  architec- 
tiiral  barriers,  and  which  do  not  provide 
SI  bstantial  accomplishments  in  employ- 
rrlent  for  handicapped  individuals  can- 
t  be  well  spent.  Nor  can  the  expendi- 
of  money  in  more  than  50  programs 
the  handicapped  which  duplicate 
and  organizational  authority 
leave  large  gaps  in  other  areas  be 
ct^sidered  a  wise  expenditure  of  money, 
those  millions  of  handicapped  indi- 
vijluals  who  pay  taxes  and  have  the  right 
expect  that  their  tax  money  will  go 
tfl^ard  making  their  environment  more 
le  and  their  lives  and  employ- 
mfent  easier,  the  creation  of  a  Compliance 
B  >ard  and  an  affirmative  action  program 
provides  appeals  procedures  and  avenues 
restitution  which  are  greatly  needed, 
those  other  handicapped  individuals 
are  well  trained,  or  who  have  hopes 
becoming  trained  so  that  their  pres- 
dependence  0:1  tax  revenues  may  be 
lessened,  such  proposals  offer  the  possi- 
ity  for  action  and  effective  utilization 
their  talents. 

The  delay  which  has  resulted  from  the 
P(  cket  veto  of  this  bill  has  had  a  tragic 
effect  on  rehabilitation  programs  across 
country.  The  simultaneous  refusal  to 
ease  money  appropriated  in  the  sup- 
plfemental  appropriations  bill  has  slowed 
dc  wn  many  Stata  programs,  and  caused 
m  iny  rehabilitation  faciliXies,  workshops 
aid  other  programs  to  release  clients 
b€  cause  they  are  without  funds  for  con- 
tiJiued  operations.  This  disiniption  will 
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put  off  for  some  time  the  accomplish- 
ments which  may  have  brought  many 
individuals  into  competitive  work  situa- 
tions. Many  others  may  have  been 
dropped  and  lost  permanently  from 
the  rehabilitation  program  because  of 
their  lack  of  undei-standing  of  the  rea- 
son for  cessation  of  service.  It  has  also 
delayed  the  delivery  on  a  promise  to 
individuals  for  v,  horn  tliis  bill  has  meant 
another  opportunity  to  make  it  and  to 
become  less  dependent  on  their  fami- 
lies and  loved  ones. 

The  subcommittee  is  meeting  here  to- 
day to  reaflarm  our  support  and  the  sup- 
port of  many  others  who  worked  on  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1972.  Since  the 
veto  we  have  heard  from  many  orga- 
nizations and  individuals  decrying  the 
veto  and  offering  their  strong  support 
in  any  way  necessary  to  repass  this 
bill.  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  let- 
ters be  included  in  the  hearing  record 
on  this  legislation. 

As  a  member  of  this  subcommittee  and 
chairman  of  the  fuU  committee,  I  wish 
to  thank  all  of  the  groups  here  repre- 
sented for  their  assistance,  and  pledge 
my  commitment  to  the  speedy  final  pass- 
age and  implementation  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 


WHEN  "UP"  IS  A  DOWN 

Mr.  IXDLE.  Mr.  President,  many  times 
previous  to  this  I  have  brought  attention 
to  the  existing  barriers  people  having  a 
disability  constantly  face.  The  barriers  I 
refer  to  are  often  as  small  as  a  1-inch 
step  or  as  large  as  a  flight  of  stairs,  and 
disabled  people  are  not  an  exclusive 
group  having  to  deal  with  many  of  these 
barriers.  Measures  have  been  taken  to 
alleviate  certain  architectural  barriers 
in  various  places  across  the  country,  and 
yet  much  remains  to  be  done. 

An  article  entitled  "When  'Up'  Is  A 
Down,"  written  by  Judith  Martin,  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post,  of 
October  29.  1972.  The  article  clearly  de- 
scribes barriers  a  great  nimiber  of  peo- 
ple face  daily.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

When  "Up"  Is  a  Down 
(By  Judith  Martui) 

Step  right  up. 

Up  the  curb,  up  the  marble  public  steps, 
up  the  lobby  stairs  to  the  elevator.  Down  it 
all  again  and  over  to  the  stores.  Up  the 
parking  lot  rim.  up  the  entrance  stairs,  up 
and  onto  the  escalator.  Down  that  again,  and 
home.  Up  the  parage  step.s,  up  the  house 
stoop,  or  up  the  apartment  house  lobby 
steps. 

People  climb  up  and  down  all  day  every 
day.  and   nobody   thinks   anything  of   it. 

Unless,  of  course,  they  are; 

Elderly. 

Pregnant. 

Heart  patients. 

Vertigo  sufferers. 

Pushing  baby  carriages. 

Pulling  grocery  carts. 

Learning  to  walK. 

Using  walkers,  braces,  crutches  or  wheel- 
chairs. 

•Nobody  really  has  to  worry  about  curbs 
or  steps  if  they  re  not  going  to  be  sick  or 
grow  old,"  said  Bob  Jacoby,  who's  an  attor- 
ney in  the  office  of  the  general  counsel  at  the 


Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. He  has  to  worry  about  them— he's  in  a 
wheelchair. 

One  evening,  he  attended  a  sensitivity  ses- 
Eion  at  the  Guest  Center  for  Human  Growth 
In  Bethesda.  "I  saw  the  steps,  and  it  was 
like  I'd  seen  a  sign  that  said  'Sorry  about 
your  handicap — we  don't  want  you.'  I  asked 
the  people  there  about  it.  'We  never  thought 
of  that,"  they  said.  'It  never  crossed  our 
minds. ' " 

It  doesnt  seem  to  cross  many  people's 
minds,  or  to  stick  In  the  minds  of  those  who 
build  the  streets,  plan  the  suhway  or  con- 
struct even  federal  buildings,  which  are  re- 
(iuired  by  law  to  be  accessible  to  handicapped 
pe  'Ple. 

Groups  of  handicapped  people  have  lobbied 
all  over  the  country  for  the  removal  of  archi- 
tectural barriers,  including  disabled  people 
in  Washington  who  held  a  six-mile  march 
and  Capitol  rally  last  May  demanding  "civil 
rights  for  the  handicapped." 

In  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  there  has  been  seme 
success  with  the  Installation  of  600  curb 
ramps  and  the  conversion  of  those  In  the 
rest  of  the  city  planned — over  a  20  year 
period.  Minneapolis  engineers  estimate  the 
cost  at  921  for  each  new  curb  and  $68  to 
repair  old  ones. 

In  Olympia,  Wash.,  last  week.  Gov.  Daniel 
Jackson  Evans  (R)  ^ent  the  day  In  a  wheel- 
chair "to  dramatize  the  plight  of  the  handi- 
capped." After  finding  that  "a  six-Inch  curb 
looked  about  as  Impoeeible  as  a  six-foot  wall," 
he  made  the  recommendation  that  handi- 
capped people  be  "mcwe  militant"  in  de- 
manding the  removal  of  architectural 
barriers. 

What  Is  needed,  argue  the  handicapped, 
are  curb  "cuts"  at  crosswalks,  which  are  In- 
dentations similar  to  those  made  for  drive- 
ways so  cars  can  cross  sidewalks  easily;  ramps 
of  a  manageable  angle  on  exterior  and  In- 
terior steps;  and  elevators,  rather  than  es- 
calators, which  are  difficult  for  many  people 
to  get  on  and  off. 

All  of  those  would  help  to  make  life  easier 
for  many  people  of  various  ages  and  condi- 
tions who  find  steps  difficult.  But  for  the 
crippled,  they  would  mean  a  dramatic  dif- 
ference in  getting  around  town. 

In  lieu  of  them,  however,  there  is  a  net- 
work of  information  passed  around  those 
who  need  it. 

Which  shopping  centers  are  more  or  less 
flat.  Where  the  freight  elevators  are.  In  such 
formidable  building-block  arrangements  as 
L'Enfant  Plaza.  Which  apartment  buildings 
arc  manageable  because  of  trash  entrances 
without  steps. 

"They  build  a  flat  entrance  because  they 
have  to  wheel  the  trash  in  and  out.  Think 
about  It,"  said  Dick  Heddlnger,  who  is  with 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  He  also 
spends  a  lot  of  time  trying  to  get  the  Metro 
to  put  small  elevators  in  stations.  He  and  his 
wife  are  both  in  wheelchairs. 

The  Heddingers  consider  themselves  "very 
Independent,  "  but  because  of  the  curbs  they 
must  often  take  taxis  for  four-block  rides, 
or  stop  at  corners  waiting  for  the  right 
s'ranger  to  ask  to  lower  a  wheelchair  onto 
the  street.  "You  psych  out  the  person  who 
Js  going  to  be  wiUing,  and  then  you  have  to 
%et  them  to  listen  to  how  to  do  it.  If  you 
get  someone  who  says,  'Sure,  I  know,'  you 
grab  the  wheels  and  hang  on,  becau.se  they 
don't  know." 

Bouncing  over  the  curb  may  mean  land- 
ing in  a  heap  on  the  pavement.  It  has  hap- 
pened to  Patricia  Thoben  when  the  ramp 
Is  blocked  by  an  illegally  parked  car  In 
front  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  where  she  is  with  the 
Division  of  Developmental  Disabilities. 

Miss  Thoben  is  often  grandly  carried 
about — by  her  students  at  George  Washing- 
ton University,  where  she  couldn't  otherwise 
reach  her  classroom,  by  her  neighbors,  when 
she  wants  to  use  the  apartment  bouse  swim- 
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ming  pool;  and  all  through  school,  by  her 
classmates,  so  she  could  attend  regulu 
schools. 

"The  only  way  I  could  go  up  and  see  Mr. 
Lincoln  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  was  when 
a  boyfriend  carried  me.  It  was  very  ro- 
mantic." 

Of  course  a  lot  of  that  has  to  do  with 
her  being  delicate-looking  and  beautiful.  "No 
girl  has  ever  offered  to  pick  me  up— comma, 
damn  It,"  said  Jacoby. 

But  on  closer  examination,  neither  of  them 
is  crazy  about  the  Idea  behind  that — ^the 
idea  that  they  need  people  to  carry  them 
around  schools  and  homes  and  cities. 

"The  ntmiber  of  restaurants  I  have  to  be 
carried  up — It  immediately  places  me  in  a 
dependent  position,"  said  Jacoby.  "I  play 
it  Ilk©  it— 'Oh,  I  feel  like  King  Tut'— but 
that's  a  coverup  for  feeling  like  a  poor  crip- 
ple who  has  to  be  carried." 

"Disability  Is  a  lonely  business,"  said  Miss 
Thoben,  for  all  that  people  treat  her  "like 
a  movie  star"  and  rush  to  help  her.  "We're 
different  enough  already,  we  don't  want  to 
be  made  more  different."  She  was  -talking 
about  the  Isolation  which  architecture  bar- 
riers enforce — schools  for  the  handicapped 
made  necessary  because  public  schools  have 
no  elevators,  suggestions  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  run  "special  buses"  for  the  handi- 
capped Instead  of  making  It  possible  for 
them  to  use  the  Metro. 

"Separate  but  equal.  It's  still  discrimina- 
tion. Discrimination  is  a  reaction  to  what 
people  see — they  see  a  deformed  physique 
and  they  react.  Maybe  worse  than  to  seeing 
a  black  skin,  bcause  they  know  they're  not 
going  to  have  to  be  afraid  of  turning  black." 


REPLY  FROM  MR.  SCALI 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  John  Scali,  our  Ambassador-desig- 
nate to  the  United  Nations,  has  replied 
to  my  telegram  of  January  16,  which  I 
inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record 
of  that  date,  in  which  I  urged  renewed 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  gain  reaccreditation  for  two  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  newsmen.  The  ofQcial 
U.N.  press  credentials  of  these  men  were 
withdrawn  when  the  Republic  of  China 
as  expelled  from  the  United  Nations. 

In  his  reply  to  my  telegram,  Mr.  Scali 
says  that  he,  too,  is  "unhappy"  over  the 
situation  and  has  already  begun  looking 
into  the  matter.  He  promises  to  go  deeply 
into  the  problem  if  and  when  his  nomi- 
nation is  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

I  am  encouraged  by  Mr.  Scali's  reply 
and  by  his  obvious  interest  in  the  prob- 
lem and  concern  for  the  rights  of  all 
newsmen  to  chronicle  events  at  the 
United  Nations.  However,  I  continue  to 
be  discouraged  by  the  imwillingness,  or 
inability,  of  U  JJ.  Secretary  General  Kurt 
Waldheim  to  act  in  a  positive  manner  to 
solve  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Scali  be 
printed  in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  WHrrE  House. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  22, 1973. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  As  a  former  newsman. 
I  was,  and  continue  to  be,  unhappy  over 
the  fact  that  reporters  for  the  Central  News 
Agency  of  the  Republic  of  China  were  de- 
prived of  their  United  Nations  press  creden- 
tials December  7, 1971. 

As  a  result  of  yoiu-  wire,  I  have  Investigated 


to  determine  what  could  be  done  to  remedy 
this.  I  have  been  advised  that  Ambassador 
Bush  asked  Secretary  General  Kurt  Wald- 
heim on  January  11,  1972,  to  consider  the 
decision.  On  February  10,  Secretary  General 
Waldheim  Informed  Ambassador  Bush  he  did 
not  plau  to  reverse  the  decision,  citing  a  legal 
opinion  that  the  Secretary  General  cannot 
recognize  an  official  government  news  agency 
of  a  government  not  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  plan  to  look  Into  this  matter 
further,  If  and  when  I  am  confirmed  as 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  advised  that  the 
United  Nations  Correspondents  Association 
could  still  accept  Individual  correspondents 
from  Taiwan  If  they  represented  private 
newspapers. 

I  will  Inform  you  of  whate%'er  success  I 
have  In  looking  into  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

John  Scali, 
A77ibassador    to    the    United    Nations, 
Designate. 


POLICY  QUESTIONS  FOR  HEARINGS 
ON  S.  268 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6  and  7,  the  committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  will  hold  hearings  on 
S.  268,  the  Land  Use  Policy  and  Plan- 
ning Assistance  Act  of  1973. 

Over  the  past  3  years  extensive  hear- 
ings have  been  held  in  the  Senate  on  na- 
tional land  use  policy  measures.  Because 
an  up-to-date  and  relatively  complete 
hearing  record  already  exists,  the  focus 
of  the  February  6  and  7  hearings  should 
be  on  policy  issues  which  may  have  not 
yet  been  adequately  addressed.  To  insure 
this  focus,  the  committee  asks  witnesses 
and  parties  submitting  written  state- 
ments to  respond  to  a  list  of  policy  ques- 
tions along  •with  other  areas  of  interest 
which  they  may  care  to  address. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
list  of  policy  questions  on  S.  268. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  policy 
questions  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PoucT  Qttkstions  for  Hearings  on  S.  268, 
THE  Land  Use  Policy  and  Planning  As- 
sistance Act  of  1973 
a.   flexibiutt   and   spedficity    in   federal 
requirements 

1.  Should  Federal  land  use  legislation  pro- 
vide flexibility  for  the  States  to  formulate 
their  own  policies  to  Incorporate  in,  and 
their  own  procedures  to  be  followed  In  the 
develc^ment  and  Implementation  of,  their 
land  use  programs? 

2.  Or  should  greater  specificity  be  provided 
by  incorporating  In  such  legislation  more 
rigid  Federal  requirements  which  the  States 
must  meet? 

B.    FEDERAL    REQUIREMENTS    ON    POLICY 

3.  Should  there  be  specific  substantive  land 
use  policies  to  which  the  State  land  use 
programs  must  adhere? 

4.  Can  such  Federal  policies  be  written  so 
that  they  (1)  would  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  State  land  use  policies  which  reflect 
the  varied  geographical,  cllmatologlcal,  de- 
velopmental, environmental,  and  demo- 
graphic characteristics  of  the  States  and 
(li)  would  not  serve  as  lowest  common  de- 
nominator policies  which  could  frustrate 
State  Initiatives  to  adopt  innovative  or 
stronger  policies? 

5.  Can  such  Federal  policies  be  written  so 
as  to  encourage  land  use  decisionmaking 
which  provides  a  balance  between  competing' 
values  and  requirements  and   which   favors 


no  particular  mission— be  it  economic,  social 
or  environmental? 

C.    FEDERAL    REQUIREMENTS    ON     PROCEDURE 

6.  Should  the  States  be  encouraged  to 
devise  their  own  procedures  to  develop  and 
implement  the  State  land  use  programs  sub- 
ject only  to  a  number  of  due  process  require- 
ments and  the  requirement  that  implemen- 
tation be  accomplished? 

7.  Should  more  specific  requirements  con- 
cerning such  procedures  be  prescribed? 

8.  Can  such  requirements  be  written  so  as 
not  to.  In  effect,  mandate  a  single  method 
of  development  and  implementation  of  State 
land  use  programs  and  which  would  allow 
the  States  to  build  upon  procedures  devel- 
oped under  recent  State  land  use  legislation^ 

9.  In  what  particular  procedural  areas  are 
additional  requirements  favored? 

Public  participation? 
Role  of  local  government? 
Coordination  of  State  and  local  functional 
planning? 

Intergovernmental  communication? 

10.  If  specific  policies  or  procedural  re- 
quirements are  favored,  please  submit  ex- 
amples of  such  policies  or  requirements. 

D.  FUNDING 

11.  'What  is  the  proper  level  of  funding  for 
the  grant-in-aid  program? 

12.  What  should  be  the  proper  percentage 
of  costs  of  developing  and  implemei  -ing  the 
State  land  use  urograms  to  be  covered  by 
Federal  grant-in-aid  funds? 

E.  SANCnONS 

13.  Should  Federal  land  use  legislation 
contain  a  sanction  for  the  failure  of  a  State 
to  meet  the  legislation's  requirements? 

14.  If  a  sanction  is  favored,  please  outline 
the  provisions  of  a  recommended  sanction 

F.    DEFINmONS 

15.  Are  the  general  categories  of  critical 
areas  and  uses  which  are  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  State  land  use  programs  correctly 
identified? 

16.  Is  further  definition  of  the  sp>ecific 
areas  or  uses  to  be  included  in  each  general 
category  required? 

17.  If  so,  please  provide  the  definitions 
you  favor,  keeping  in  mind  the  need  to  have 
the  definitions  meaningful  for  all  States — 
large  or  small,  heavily  populated  or  rural. 

C.    INTERSTATE    LAND    USE    DECISIONMAKING 

18.  Should  either  existing  or  new  institu- 
tions be  created  and  new  procedures  Ije  es- 
tablished in  the  legislation  for  land  use  de- 
cisionmaking on  matters  that  are  interstate 
in  character? 

19.  If  existing  institutions  are  preferred, 
please  identify.  If  new  institutions  are  to 
be  established,  please  describe  how  their  re- 
gional boundaries  would  be  determined 
Please  also  descrit>e  the  powers  which  should 
be  given  and  the  procedures  which  should  be 
prescribed  for  interstate  land  use  decision- 
making. 

H.    TAX    POLICY 

20.  Sliould  Federal  land  use  policy  legis- 
lation seek  to  infltience  the  land  use  plan- 
ning and  management  decisions  of  private 
parties  and  State  and  local  government 
through  changes  in  Federal,  State  and  local 
tax  policy? 

21.  What  adverse  influences  do  present  tax 
laws  have  on  patterns  of  land  use  and  what 
changes  are  necessarv  in  the  tax  laws  to 
beneficially  influence  those  patterns? 

22.  What  experience  has  been  gained  at  tho 
State  and  local  level  in  efforts  to  guide  or 
influence  laud  use  developments  through  tax 
policy  (e.g..  tax  relief  for  maintaining  prop- 
eriv   III  agricultural  or  forest  status i? 


THE  END  OF  THE  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
v.liile  I  share  the  heartfelt  relief  and 
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thankfulness  that  our  country  feels  now 
that  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  is  mili- 
tarily over.  I  believe  that  we  should 
leaven  the  euphoria  with  some  good 
American  caution  and  pragmatism. 

President  Nixon  and  Mr.  Kissinger  de- 
erve  our  admiration  and  gratitude  for 
1  heir  success  in  achieving  a  cease-fire  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  for  hammering  out 
lie  agreement  that  was  signed  In  Paris. 
rhis  has  been  a  long  and  arduous  task. 
But  we  would  be  doing  ourselves  a  dis- 
service were  we  to  conclude  at  this  time 
hat  American  involvement  in  Indochina 
s  over.  While  the  shooting  has  stopped 
md  Americans  are  no  longer  being  killed 
n  combat,  the  ramifications  of  the  recent 
itruggle  are  wide.  The  political  aspects 
jf  the  settlement  may  well  pose  problems 
is  diCBcult,  if  not  more  so,  than  did  the 
problems  that  were  purely  military. 

I  commend  to  Senators  a  searching 

irticle  written  by  Arthiu-  Schlesinger, 

.  fr.,  and  published  in  today's  Wall  Street 

Foumal.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 

he  article  be  printed  In  the  Record  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
V9S  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ks  follows: 

Are   We   Reallt   Out  of  Vietnam? 

(By  Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.) 

Is  it  really  over  at  last,  this  longest,  most 

inpopular,    most    useless,    most    mysterious 

rar  in  the  history  of  the  republic?  Combined 

1  lope  and  weariness  incline  us  to  accept  the 

1  'arls  Accortl  at  face  value  and  stippose  that 

'?•  will  never  have  to  worry  about  Vietnam 

1  igain.  But  it  is  rash  to  take  anything  on  faith 

I  a  international  affairs.  Repellent  as  the  idea 

]  nay  be  of  thinking  about  Vietnam  any  more. 

J  t  may  be  worth  a  moment  to  take  a  hard  look 

I  t  the  Paris  documents. 

The  principle  on  which  agreement  was 
1  lased — the  principle  that  Henry  Kissinger 
1  lad  pressed  and  Hanoi  had  resisted  so  long — 
1  rae  that  a  military  cease-flre  must  precede  a 
I  Bsolutlon  of  the  political  issues.  In  finally  ac- 

<  epting  this  last  October,  Hanoi,  as  Washing- 
lon  has  repeatedly  told  us,  made  a  notable 

<  oncession.  Another  Hanoi  concession  was  to 
« rop  the  demand  for  the  immediate  de- 
t  hronement  of  General  Thieu.  However, 
Washington  made  its  concessions  too:  and, 
elnce  it  has  talked  a  good  deal  less  about 
these.  It  may  be  well  to  list  some  of  them 
1  ere : 

1.  We  have  agreed  to  withdraw  all  our 
1  roops  and  dismantle  all  our  military  bases  in 
Jouth  Vietnam  within  60  days,  while  145.000 
I'orth  Vietnamese  troops  (our  count;  300,000 
sccordlng  to  General  Thieu)  may  remain  In 
i  outh  Vietnam  so  long  as  the  Vietcong  want 
t  aem  there.  (The  agreement  provides  that 
t  ais  question  "shall  be  settled  by  the  two 
i  outh  Vietnamese  parties  in  a  spirit  of  .  .  . 
equality.")  "What  kind  of  peace.'  General 
'  iileu  asks  not  utureasonably,  "is  a  peace  that 
%  ives  the  North  Vietnamese  the  right  to  keep 
t  tieir  troops  here?  What  kind  of  a  treaty  is  a 
t-eaty  that  legalizes  their  presence  here  de 
f  icto?"  Mr.  Kissinger  said  the  other  day  that 
t  ttese  North  Vietnamese  regulars  would  some- 

I  ow  fade  away  in  time  through  "the  normal 
8  ttrition  of  personnel."  The  prospect  of  wait- 
i  ig  around  while  they  die  of  old  age  may  not 

I I  totally  consoling  to  General  Thieu. 

2.  We  have  agreed  to  supply  no  further 
a  rms  to  South  Vietnam  except  on  a  one-for- 

<  ne  replacement  basis,  while  Russia  and 
(  hina  can  continue  to  send  arms  to  North 
\  ietnam  without  any  limit  as  to  type  or 
(  uantity. 

3.  We  have  obliged  the  Saigon  regime  to 
accept  as  full  and  equal  partners  on  a  N..- 
t  onal  Council  of  National  Reconciliation  and 
C  oncord  both  the  neutralists,  whom  the  re- 


gime had  been  sending  Into  prison  or  exile, 
and  the  Communists,  whom  it  had  outlawed. 
And  we  have  confided  to  this  National  Coun- 
cil, on  which  each  partner  has  a  veto,  the  au- 
thority to  organize  elections.  Thus  we  have 
not  only  legalized  the  presence  of  North  Viet- 
namese troops  In  South  Vietnam;  we  have 
also  legalized  the  Vietcong  as  an  equal  part- 
ner in  determining  the  future  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

4.  We  have  promised  to  pay  reparations  to 
North  Vietnam  in  the  form  of  reconstruction 
assistance  and  In  the  magnitude  of  $2  5 
billion. 

5.  We  have  thrown  overboard  tlie  whole 
theory  on  which  our  intervention  was  based 
and  for  which  50.000  Americans  died — the 
theory  that  North  and  South  Vietnam  were 
separate  states,  one  of  which  had  wantonly 
invaded  the  other.  Mr  Kissinger  now  casually 
refers  to  the  conflict  as  "the  civil  war.  '  The 
agreement  pledges  us  to  "respect "  the  "unity 
and  territorial  integrity  of  Vietnam  '  and  en- 
dorses reunification  as  a  laudable  objective. 

A  GREAT  SOCIALIST  VICTORY 

Such  concessions  may  have  been  indispen- 
sable to  a  settlement.  Some  of  them  may 
even  have  been  desirable  in  themselves.  But 
there  is  no  p)oint  in  pretending  that  they  were 
not  made.  When  one  considers  how  much  was 
conceded,  it  Is  easy  to  see  why  Le  Due  Tho, 
the  North  Vietnamese  negotiator,  should  call 
the  agreement  "a  very  great  victory  for  the 
Socialist  countries"  and  why  General  Thieu 
should  be  filled  with  such  alarm  and  fore- 
boding. 

The  point  of  the  concessions  was  to  per- 
suade Hanoi  to  accept  the  Kissinger  principle 
of  a  cease-flre  in  advance  of  a  political  settle- 
ment. Not  everyone  experienced  in  these  mat- 
ters on  the  American  side  thought  the  Kissin- 
ger approach  a  good  idea.  For  the  essence  of 
this  approach  is  to  leave  the  substantive  p)0- 
litical  issues,  i.e.,  the  causes  of  the  war,  un- 
resolved. Those,  like  Averell  Harriman  and 
Clark  Clifford,  who  thought  a  political  settle- 
ment should  come  first,  did  so  In  the  belief 
that  the  contending  parties  were  so  diamet- 
rically opposed,  their  differences  so  bitter 
and  irreconcilable,  that  unless  these  differ- 
ences were  settled  in  advance,  any'cease-fire 
would  be  certain  to  break  down  after  a  short 
time. 

To  this  view,  the  Kissinger  reply  has  been 
that  a  cease-fire  will  set  in  motion  a  political 
evolution  that  will  end  by  resolving  the  po- 
litical differences.  We  must  pray  that  Mr. 
Kissinger  is  right,  and  we  will  now  see  how 
much  merit  his  arg^iment  has.  We  will  see 
whether  General  Thlen  and  the  Vietcong. 
after  all  the  years  of  hatred,  betrayal  and 
killing,  are  going  to  get  together;  whether 
supervisory  personnel  can  maintain  the 
cease-fire  over  the  crazy-quilt  of  iU-defined 
Jurisdictions;  whether  the  National  Council, 
required  to  operate  on  a  basis  of  unanimity. 
will  be  able  to  agree  on  a  procedure  for 
elections. 

Of  course  in  Us  Article  11  the  Paris  Accord 
says  Incredibly:  "Immediately  after  the 
cease-fire,  the  two  South  Vietnamese  parties 
will:  Achieve  national  reccncllation  and  con- 
cord, end  hatred  and  enmity,  prohibit  all  acts 
of  reprisal  and  discrimination  against  in- 
dividuals or  organizations  that  have  collabo- 
r.^ted  with  one  side  or  the  other."  Only  a 
grammarian  can  comment  adequately  on  the 
curious  use  of  "will"  in  this  context.  When 
the  agreement  adds  that  Saigcn  and  the  Viet- 
cong "will"  also  "ensure  the  democratic  lib- 
erties of  the  people:  personal  freedom,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press"  and  so 
on.  up  to  and  ii)clud::ig  the  "right  to  free 
enterpri.se."  o'.ie  can  only  wonder  with  what 
amused  tolerance  ff  Western  eccentricity  the 
representati\es  of  the  Saipon.  Hanoi  and 
Vietcong  reglnies,  none  of  which  has  shown 
notable  enthusiasm  for  democratic  liberties, 
watched  this  attempt  to  Import  the  concepits 


of  Western  Individualism  Into  their  non-ln- 
dividuallstlc  cultures  and  with  what  cynicism 
they  affixed  their  signatures  to  the  document. 

MB.     AHNETT'S     view 

No  one  has  followed  the  Indochina  situa- 
tion longer  or  more  carefully  than  Peter  Ar- 
nett  of  the  Associated  Press:  and  be  Is  almost 
certainly  right  when  he  predicts  that  a  "dirty 
war"  will  be  followed  by  a  "dirty  peace." 
Neither  side  has  the  slightest  faith  in  the  de- 
sire of  the  other  to  compromise  the  political 
Issues.  On  December  30  General  Thieu  told 
Orlana  Fallaci  that  bloodshed  would  be  "in- 
evitable" with  a  cease-fire.  "It  Is  not  that  we 
are  overly  suspicious,"  he  said  after  the  agree- 
ment was  announced.  "It  Is  because  we  have 
had  plenty  of  experience  with  the  Commu- 
nists in  this  regard  and  we  don't  place  too 
much  trust  In  their  signature."  The  Vietcong. 
we  may  be  sure,  are  equally  suspicious.  As 
Le  Due  Tho  said  in  Paris,  "According  to  Marx- 
ist-Leninist theories,  so  long  as  Imperialism 
persists  in  the  world  there  will  still  be  wars." 
Each  side  is  undoubtedly  right  about  the 
other. 

General  Thieu  has  already  said  he  will  not 
agree  to  elections  until  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese troops  leave  South  Vietnam.  If  elections 
are  not  held,  this  wUl  very  likely  lead  the 
Vietcong.  still  denied  a  political  role,  to  be- 
come guerrillas  again.  If  the  cease-fire  grad- 
ually disintegrates,  what  will  the  United 
States  do?  When  President  Nixon  announced 
the  settlement  to  the  country  on  January  23, 
he  said  that  all  parties  must  "see  to  It"  that 
the  peace  lasts  and  that  "Interested  nations  ' 
must  "help  ensure  that  the  agreement  Is  car- 
ried out."  What  do  these  veiled  phrases 
mean?  Does  or  does  not  the  President  have  in 
mind  a  continuing  role  for  the  United  States 
as  a  guarantor  of  the  agreement? 

There  is  a  short-run  argument  for  ambigu- 
ity on  this  point.  That  argument  is  that,  if 
the  United  States  were  to  tell  the  world  we 
were  out  of  Indochina  forever,  this  would 
tempt  Hanoi  to  violate  the  agreement.  But 
advocates  of  this  tactic  should  never  forget 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  warning:  never  draw 
unless  you  mean  to  shoot.  What  really  do  we 
intend  to  do  if  things  go  sour?  The  New 
York  Times  had  a  story  from  Saigon  saying 
that  General  Thieu  has  received  "official"  as- 
surances from  Washington  pledging  Ameri- 
can re-interventlon  in  case  of  "blatant"  Com- 
munist violations  of  the  cease-flre.  Have  in 
fact  such  pledges  been  made?  Does  Congress 
know  about  them?  Will  we  react  In  the  same 
way  in  case  the  blatant  violations  are  made 
by  the  Saigon  regime? 

MB.   NIXON 'S  OPTXOMS 

As  long  as  the  Seventh  Fleet  remains  in 
Indochlnese  waters,  the  bombers  on  our  car- 
riers can  readily  strike  again.  Exhilarated  by 
what  he  no  doubt  regards  as  the  success  of 
the  December  B-52  raids.  President  Nixon 
may  feel  that  he  can  control  Hanoi  from  the 
air.  Or  perhaps  be  thinks  that  Moscow  and 
Peking  can  control  Hanoi  for  him,  though  he 
would  be  mistaken  if  be  supposes  that  their 
Influence  over  Hanoi  is  any  greater  than  ours 
over  Saigon.  He  has,  of  course,  another  lever 
on  the  situation  in  reconstruction  assistance. 
If  agreements  were  violated,  for  example,  aid 
could  be  cut  off  to  the  violator.  This  cotild 
not  be  done  effectively,  however,  unless  aid 
were  distributed  by  an  International  orga- 
nization; for  President  Nixon,  by  calling 
the  TTiieu  regime  "the  sole  legitimate  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,"  has  already  recom- 
mitted America  to  one  side  In  the  conflict. 

This  is  the  ultimate  danger  in  the  formula 
of  a  cease-fire  in  advance  of  a  political  set- 
tlement— that,  as  the  cease-flre  breaks  down 
under  the  pressure  of  those  deeply-felt  and 
still  unresolved  political  issues,  the  United 
States,  as  a  party  to  the  settlement,  may  be 
drawn  back  into  the  quagmire. 

No  doubt  tbe  administration  rejected  the 
other  road  to  a  negotiated  agreement — a  po- 
litical settlement  first — on  tbe  ground  that 
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no  such  settlement  was  possible  without 
abandoning  General  Tbleu,  which  would  be, 
by  the  President's  definition,  dishonorable. 
Yet,  If  we  Mrere  unwilling  to  do  that  (and 
how  General  Tbleu  acquired  such  a  bammer- 
lock  on  the  American  official  conscience  Is 
another  mystery),  then  perhaps  historians 
may  conclude  that,  rather  than  tie  the  United 
States  Into  an  inherently  unstable  and 
almost  certainly  unworkable  agreement,  we 
would  have  done  better  to  follow  the  cotirse 
recommended  by  such  disparate  figures  as 
General  Maxwell  Taylor  and  Senator  George 
McGovem — tbe  course.  In  General  Taylor's 
words,  "of  terminating  the  American  com- 
mitment without  recourse  to  a  formal  agree- 
ment Involving  Hanoi  and  the  Vietcong." 

Unilateral  withdrawal,  for  example,  would 
not  have  legalized  North  Vietnamese  troops 
in  South  Vietnam.  It  would  not  have  con- 
ferred new  Juridical  status  on  the  Vietcong. 
Above  all,  it  would  not  have  entangled  the 
United  States — as  today  we  stand  murkily 
entangled — In  the  position  of  seeming  to 
guarantee  the  unguaranteeable.  In  the  end, 
we  will  probably  be  forced  to  abandon  Gen- 
eral Tbleu  after  all;  or  else  reenter  the  war 
in  the  effort  to  save  blm. 


THE  SEC  AS  PRICE-FIXER 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
previously  expressed  in  the  Record  my 
disappointment  with  the  manner  of 
which  the  SEC  has  chosen  to  deal  with 
the  vexing  question  of  whether  and  upon 
what  terms  institutional  investors  may 
join  our  Nation's  securities  exchanges. 
The  "problem"  of  institutional  member- 
ship Is  in  reality  primtirily  a  sjrmptom 
of  unreasonable  fixed  minimum  commis- 
sion charges.  The  SEC's  so-called  80-20 
rule  reinforces  the  anticompetitive  com- 
mission rate  structui'e,  rather  than  pro- 
viding an  incentive  for  its  elimination. 

The  SEC's  80-20  rule  appears  designed 
to  deal  with  the  symptoms  of  institution- 
al membership  while  possibly  aggravat- 
ing the  underlying  cause.  The  SECs  ap- 
proach has  the  effect  not  only  of  shoring 
up  fixed  rates,  which  the  SEC  Itself  is 
committed  to  eliminating  at  least  on  in- 
stitutional-sized tiansactions,  but  also 
intensifying  the  conflicts  of  interest  and 
competitive  unfairness  presented  by  the 
combination  of  money  management  and 
brokei-age  functions. 

Senators  Bennett,  Tower,  and  I  have 
taken  an  entirely  different  approach  to 
the  "problem"  of  institutional  member- 
ship. Our  bill  (S.  470)  is  intended  to  en- 
courage the  exchanges  to  reduce  the 
breakpoint  for  competition  on  security 
coDomission  business  and  to  separate  en- 
tirely the  functions  of  broker  and  money 
manager  with  respect  to  institutional  ac- 
counts. 

In  an  editorial  a  week  ago  Tuesday,  the 
New  York  Times  succinctly  exposed  the 
deficiencies  in  the  SEC  approach  by  not- 
ing that  it  "would  almost  certainly  ex- 
acerbate the  two  most  serious  problems 
facing  the  stock  markets."  These  two 
problems  are,  of  course,  fixed  commis- 
sions and  the  conflicts  of  interest  in- 
herent in  the  combination  of  the  broker- 
age and  money  management  functions. 

Because  this  editorial  pinpoints  so  ac- 
curately the  deficiencies  in  the  SEC's  ap- 
proach, and  presents  so  clearly  some  of 
the  reasoning  underlying  the  legislation 
Senators   Bennztt   and  Tower   and  I 


have  Introduced,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SEC  AS  Pricc -Fixes 

Tbe  Securities  and  Exchange  Commissioa 
has  sought  to  disf>oee  of  the  hot  issue  of 
institutional  membership  ou  stock  exchanges 
by  an  artful  compromise. 

The  current  rules  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  deny  membership  to  broker-dealer 
affiliates  of  mutual  funds  and  other  large 
institutional  investors,  but  a  number  of  re- 
gional exchanges  accept  such  units.  Now  th* 
S.E.C.  would  require  &U  stock  exchanges  to 
admit  broker-dealer  affiliates  of  big  institu- 
tions, provided  that  they  do  at  least  80  per 
cent  of  their  securities  business  with  the 
public. 

James  J.  Needham,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  has  hastened  to  em- 
brace the  new  S.E.C.  rule  "as  a  major  step 
in  the  public  interest  toward  the  creation 
of  a  central  securities  market."  Put  more 
bluntly,  tbe  rule  would  protect  tbe  monopoly 
privileges  of  Stock  Exchange  members.  Mr. 
Needham  would  further  strengthen  tbe  ex- 
change's monopoly  by  eliminating  the  "third 
market" — the  over-the-counter  market  for 
stocks  listed  on  the  exchange. 

Tbe  effort  to  establish  the  80-20  boundary 
baa  Involved  the  SJ:.C.  in  highly  arbitrary 
definitions  of  Just  who  Is  "tbe  public"  and 
who  Is  "an  affiliated  person."  Like  Humpty 
Dumpty,  the  SJl.C.  says  that  both  are  who- 
ever it  says  they  are.  For  instance,  tbe  S.E.C. 
rule  would  apparently  require  special  dispen- 
sation from  the  exchanges  to  permit  such 
public  Institutions  as  the  City  of  New  York 
to  Join.  Robert  I.  Berdon,  treasurer  of  Con- 
necticut, which  is  presently  a  member  of  the 
PBW  Stock  Exchange,  has  rightly  tirged  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  "if  it  is  In  fact 
concerned  with  tbe  public,  to  show  its  con- 
cern by  voluntarily  eliminating  those  rules 
which  require  brokers  to  charge  fixed  com- 
missions which  bear  no  relationship  to  the 
true  value  of  the  services  performed." 

Indeed,  the  new  S.E.C.  rule  would  almost 
certainly  exacerbate  the  two  most  serious 
problems  facing  the  stock  mairkets.  One  Is 
the  issue  of  fixed  commissions,  which  give 
members  of  tbe  stock  exchanges  monopoly 
pricing  powers  that  discriminate  against 
nonmembers.  As  Senator  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  has  observed,  the  80-20  rule  "rein- 
forces the  present  anti-competitive  commis- 
sion rate  structure." 

The  other  big  problem  worsened  by  the 
S.E.C.  rule  is  that  of  the  conflict  of  inter- 
est between  money-management  and  broker- 
age. The  new  rule  gives  large  institutional 
money  managers  a  strong  incentive  to  be- 
come stockbrokers  as  well,  either  by  setting 
up  affiliates  or  by  acquiring  existing  broker- 
age firms. 

The  S.E.C.  ought  to  be  moving  in  pre- 
cisely the  opposite  direction.  It  should  elim- 
inate monopolistic  price-fixing  of  commission 
rates  and — since  outside  institutions  could 
then  no  longer  claim  with  justice  that  they 
were  being  discriminated  against  or  charged 
noncompetitive  fees  out  of  line  with  the 
value  of  services  performed — it  would  be 
fair  to  restrict  their  acting  as  brokers  on 
funds  they  manage.  At  the  same  time, 
broker-dealers  who  remain  members  of  stock 
exchanges  should  be  required  to  give  up 
managing  their  own  mutual  funds  or  outside 
pension  funds. 

In  this  way,  both  the  price-fixing  issue  and 
couflict-of-interest  issue  would  be  resoUed. 


CURRENT  U.S.  POPULATION 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cent Census  Bureau  figures  showing  re- 


duced fertility  levels  in  this  Nation  have, 
unfortimately,  led  to  a  widespread  mis- 
understanding of  the  implications  of  this 
trend.  Statements  emanating  from  some 
quarters  allege  that  with  our  record- 
breaking  low  fertility  rates,  we  have 
somehow  at  last  reached  population 
stabilization. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  could  be  more 
misleading — or  more  detrimental  to  our 
efforts  to  increase  awareness  and  un- 
derstanding of  what  the  "population 
problem"  is  all  about. 

Obviously,  population  growth  is  de- 
pendent on  fertihty,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren being  bom  to  women.  But  overall 
growth  does  not  automatically  fall  si- 
multaneously with  the  reduction  of  fer- 
tility. The  key  factor,  and  the  factor 
often  overlooked,  is  the  built-in  momen- 
tum of  population  growth.  Reduced  fer- 
tility is  certainly  a  welcome  trend,  but 
it  will  not  be  interpreted  into  a  stabilized 
population  for  another  70  years.  To  quote 
the  Commission  on  Population  Growtli 
and  the  American  Future : 

The  baby  bust  psychology  may  give  ri  ■■> 
to  an  unwarranted  complacency  born  of  the 
notion  that  all  of  the  problems  associated 
with  population  growth  are  somehow  behi:  ■ : 
us.  Our  population  growth  has  developed  .  . 
own  momentum  which  makes  It  very  diffic;  , 
to  stop,  uo  matter  how  hard  the  brakes  ( .  "> 
applied.  Even  if  immigration  from  abro  1 
ceased  and  couples  had  only  two  chUdren  o  \ 
tlie  average — Jxist  enough  to  replace  thei  - 
selves — our  population  would  continue  ) 
gro-.v  for  about  70  years. 

Tlie  reason  for  tliis  demographic  f:  t 
of  life  is  tlie  large  niunber  of  young  pc  )- 
pie  just  moving  into  their  childbeari.if; 
years.  Even  if  they  have  small  families 
on  the  average,  the  population  will  con- 
tinue to  expand  throughout  their  life- 
time.^. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  keep  this 
fact  in  context  and  to  insure  full  uii- 
derstanding  of  this  important  aspect  of 
population  growth,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  chapter  2  of  the  Population  Com- 
mission's report,  "Population  and  the 
American  F\iture."  I  commend  it  to  all 
Senators  for  theii-  reading. 

Tiiere  beiiig  no  objection,  the  chapter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chapter  2 :  PoptxATioN  Growth 

The  tremendotis  growth  in  the  world's 
population  is  a  recent  development  In  the 
hlitnrj-  of  mankind.  In  pre-lndustrlal  times, 
birthrates  were  high:  but  hunger.  Ignorance, 
and  disease  combined  to  stack  the  odda 
against  an  Infant  surviving  to  the  age  of 
parenthood.  Societies  required  high  birth- 
rates simply  to  keep  themselves  going. 

In  modern  times,  the  reductions  in  rr.cr- 
tallty  have  given  the  average  person  a  Ic-.j:- 
er.  healthier  life  and  have  inaugurated  a 
phase  of  rapid  population  growth.  The 
world's  population  grew  from  one-half  bil- 
lion around  1650,  to  about  V\  billion  by 
1900,  to  2'i  billion  in  1950.  and'had  already 
surpassed  3'2  billion  by  1970.  The  world'.s 
total  has  doubled  diiring  the  last  50  years. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
to  1650.  mankind  Increased  by  an  average  of 
150.000  persons  a  year.  Today,  the  world  totnl 
Is  incresising  by  about  78  million  persons  an- 
nually. If  current  rates  of  growth  continue 
for  another  50  years,  the  world's  populatloa 
win  number  some  10  billion. 
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same  civilization  that  achieved  a 
lengthening  of  life  In  Europe  and  America 
aisc  evolved  an  urban  way  of  life  in  which 
the  institutional  supports  to  high  fertility 
wer  !  gradually  eroded,  and  developed  a  tech- 
uol4gy  that  reduced  the  role  of  ignorance 
error  in  reproduction.  The  technology  of 
mortality  control  was  exported  to  the  rest 
world.  There  was  far  less  exporting  of 
underlying  social  and  economic  changes 
gave  rise  to  this  technology,  and  only 
rec«btly  have  effort*  been  made  to  export  re- 
pnx  uctlon  control. 

B<  cause  of  declining  birthrates,  the  ad- 
vant  :ed  nations  have  been  narrowing  the  gap 
bet\  ■een  blrthratea  and  death  rates  in  the 
2011  century.  These  nations  have  been  ap- 
proi  ching  a  stabilized  population — one  in 
whi<  h  births  and  deaths  have  come  into 
balance.  The  historical  transition  has  been 
froE  1  a  stabilized  popxilation  maintained  by 
higl  birthrates,  high  and  erratic  death  rates, 
and  short  lifetimes,  toward  a  stabilized  pop- 
ulat  on  characterized  by  low  birthrates,  low 
deat  a  rates,  and  long  lifetimee.  When  birth- 
rate; 1  once  again  equal  death  rates,  these  na- 
tion i  will  have  completed  the  demographic 
tran  litlon. 

Xr^tlmately.  this  transition  must  be  com- 

Population    growth    at    our    current 

of   about   one  percent  per  year  would 

the  population  every  70  years.  Such 

leads  to  "standing  room  only"  if  con- 

Indeflnitely.  By  one  means  or  another, 

an  Impossible  result  will  be  avoided.  An 

of  zero  growth  over  the  long  term — 

"  population — must  and  inevitably 

be  reestablished.'  The  question  is  when 

It  happen,  and  how.  In  this,  we  In  the 

States  may  exercise  choice. 

THE   TJNrrED   ST.^TES 

country    has    completed    the    demo- 
te transition,  and  the  United  States  will 
not   be  the  first  to  do  so.   A  dis- 
of  our  prospects  for  completing   it 
some  appreciation  of  the  dynamics 
population  during  the  first  70  years  of 
century, 
n  a  cursory  examination   of  the  data 
that,  since   1900,   the   United  States 
indergone  something  of  a  demographic 
In  terms  of  total  numbers,  our 
has  increased  from  about  76  mil- 
In  1900  to  almost  205  million  In   1970. 
represents    an    additional    129    million 
e  that  our  society  has  been  called  upon 
a<  commodate  over  the  past  70  years.  By 
1972,  our  country  will  have  about  209 
illipn  people. 

growth  of  population  Is  su.stalned  only 

as  the  yearly  niimber  of  new  entrants 

and  Immigrants)  exceeds  the  number 

red  to  replace  those  who  die  or  emigrate. 

the  United  States  has  always  been 

lug  population,  the  rapid  growth  rates 

our  early  years  began  to  taper 

the  19th  century. 

Lhe  20th  century,  we  have  seen  substan- 
c  langes  In  all  three  components  of  popu- 
growth— fertility,   morality,   and   mi- 
ll. First,   consider  the  birthrate.  It   is 
taut  to  understand  that  this  measure 
indicates  the  average  level  of  yearly 
In  the   population.   Although   it   ob- 
a   considerable   amount   of   variation 
ated  with  such  factors  as  age  and  socio- 
le  status,  it  is  nevertheless  a  useful 
ire  of  the  contribution  of  births  to  pop- 
growth.  The  birthrate  was  about  .32 
per  l.OQp  population  In  1900.  and  de- 
fairly  steadily  to  about   18  per  1.000 
depths  of  the  Depression.  Jiut  when 
xperts    had    become    convinced — some 
concerned — that  our   level   of   fertility 
soon  dip  below  the  level  required  for 
a^ement  of  the  populatou.  couples  began 
sing  their  rates  of  childbearlng.  This 
tion  In  the  history  of  American  fertll- 
which  we  will  have  more  to  .?ay  shortly 
to  be  called  the  '•baby  boom."  By  1947, 
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the  birthrate  stood  at  27  per  1,000,  and  it 
remained  at  around  25  per  1,000  for  a  decade 
before  resuming  its  long-term  decline.  By 
the  early  1960'8,  the  boom  had  run  its  course, 
and  our  birthrate  today  is  below  pre-World 
War  n  levels.' 

A  second  basic  determinant  of  how  fast  a 
nation  grows  is  the  degree  to  which  it  suc- 
ceeds in  preserving  and  extending  the  lives 
of  its  people.  We  have  seen  dramatic  progress 
toward  reducing  the  threat  of  early  death. 
The  death  rate  has  fallen  from  about  17  per 
1.000  population  at  the  tiu-n  of  the  century, 
to  Its  present  level  of  about  nine  per  1,000, 
The  average  life  expectancy  today  Is  about 
70  years,»  or  23  years  longer  than  in  1900, 
Most  of  these  declines  in  mortality  were 
achieved  prior  to  1960,  and  all  segments  of 
our  population  have  gained  some,  though 
not  equal,  benefits  In  terms  of  increased 
longevity. 

In  the  United  States,  mortality  during  the 
early  years  of  life  is  already  so  low  that  any 
substantial  further  Improvement  In  life  ex- 
pectancy will  have  to  come  primarily  among 
persons  over  the  age  of  50.  Since  this  seg- 
ment of  the  population  is  generally  beyond 
childbearlng,  the  extension  of  their  life  span 
would  not  result  in  any  significant  increase 
in  births.  Consequently,  further  additions  to 
the  duration  of  life  in  this  country  would 
simply  result  in  somewhat  larger  numbers 
of  people  at  the  older  ages,  where  they  still 
can  be  quite  productive  members  of  society. 
The  third  factor  associated  with  growth 
is.  of  course,  immigration.  Only  the  Indians, 
who  numbered  less  than  one  million*  when 
the  first  English  colonists  settled  In  Massa- 
chusetts and  Virginia,  can  rightfully  claim 
original  status.  Our  population  is  comprised 
primarily  of  immigrants  and  their  descend- 
ants. Since  1900  alone.  20  million  more  peo- 
ple have  moved  into  this  country  than  out  of 
It.  Approximately  40  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion growth  in  the  first  decade  of  this  cen- 
tury was  attributable  to  Immigration.  During 
the  1930"s,  the  number  of  Immigrants  was 
slightly  lower  than  the  number  of  people 
leaving  the  country.  Immigration  once  again 
increased  following  World  War  II,  and  during 
the  1960's,  it  accounted  for  about  16  percent 
of  our  national  growth.' 

When  all  of  these  demographic  credits  and 
debits  are  tallied,  we  are  left  with  either  net 
population  growth  or  net  decline.  The  United 
States  has  had  a  long  history  of  diminishing 
growth  rates.  Our  annual  rate  of  growth 
dropped  from  about  3.3  percent  In  the  second 
decade  of  the  19th  century  to  2.1  percent  by 
the  first  decade  of  this  century,  to  an  average 
of  around  0.7  percent  during  the  1930's.  It 
then  rose  to  about  1.9  percent  during  the 
fifties,  before  falling  to  its  present  level  of 
1.1  percent.  However,  the  size  of  our  popula- 
tion is  now  so  large  that  even  our  low  cur- 
rent rate  of  growth  translates  into  about  214 
million  people  added  to  our  society  each 
year— more  than  enough  to  fill  a  city  the  size 
of  Philadelphia. 

We  cannot  predict  how  fast  our  population 
wUl  grow  in  the  years  ahead,  but  we  can  be 
•sure  that,  barring  some  unforeseen  catas- 
trophe, substantial  additions  to  our  num- 
bers lie  ahead.  Our  population  has  a  poten- 
tial for  further  growth  greater  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  advanced  country.  Tlie 
reasons  for  this  are  a  pattern  of  early  and 
nearly  tinlversal  marriage  and  childbearlng, 
fertility  levels  above  tho.se  required  to  re- 
place the  parental  generation,  and  a  prepon- 
derance of  youth  in  the  population.  The 
youngsters  born  during  the  baby  boom  are 
reaching  adulthood  today  and  beginning  to 
do  many  of  the  things  their  parents  and 
grandparents  did  before  them— finishing 
school,  seeking  Jobs,  developing  careers,  get- 
ting married,  and  having  children  of  their 
own. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


THK   "SIXTH   DEAKTH" 

In  the  summer  of  1971,  the  news  media 
spread  a  report  that,  because  women  were 
having  fewer  babies  than  bad  been  expected, 
we  were  In  the  midst  of  a  "baby  bust."  That 
story  was  based  on  data  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1971,  which  showed  a  drop  in 
birthrates  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  experts 
had  expected  them  to  rise  again  as  the 
baby-boom  generation  reached  adulthood. 
These  expectations  seemed  to  be  realized 
when  the  birthrate,  after  reaching  a  new 
low  of  17.5  in  1968,  moved  up  to  about  18.2 
In  1970."  But,  Instead  of  continuing  upward 
in  1971,  the  rate  dropped  back  to  about  17.3 
and  so  was  born  the  idea  of  the  "bh-th 
dearth." 

This  phenomenon  is  notable  because  birth- 
rates are  showing  declines  at  a  time  when 
everyone  was  expecting  them  to  increase.  It 
had  long  been  assumed  that  birthrates  would 
rise  during  the  1970's  as  potential  parents 
who  were  born  during  the  baby-boom  years 
came  of  age.  If  general  fertUity  (the  rate 
of  childbearlng  among  women  aged  15  to 
44)  remained  constant,  there  would  be  an 
unavoidable  "echo  boom"  in  the  birthrate 
of  the  total  population,  as  larger  and  larger 
numbers  of  potential  parents  reached  child- 
bearing  age.  The  Increase  In  the  number  of 
people  entering  the  childbearlng  ages  is, 
however,  presently  being  offset  by  a  decline 
in  the  level  of  general  fertility. 

Two  factors  seem  to  account  for  this  re- 
cent decline.  One  Is  temporary;  the  other 
may  or  may  not  be  permanent.  The  first  ele- 
ment arises  from  the  fact  that  we  are  now 
in  a  period  of  gradually  rising  age  at  chlld- 
ijearing.  This  means  that,  in  any  given  year, 
some  fraction  of  the  births  Is,  in  effect,  post- 
poned to  a  later  year.  The  effect  is  temporary 
becau-se  the  age  at  childbearlng  will  not  rise 
indefinitely;  when  it  stabilizes,  the  post- 
ponement will  stop  and  the  birthrate  will 
rise  again. 

The  other  and  more  important  element  is 
that  today's  young  people  expect  to  have  far 
fewer  children  than  pec^le  a  few  years  their 
senior.  On  the  average,  women  now  in  their 
late  thirties  already  have  more  than  three 
children.  According  to  a  1971  Census  Btueau 
survey,  married  women  18  to  24  say  that 
they  expect  to  have  an  average  of  2.4  children 
before  they  complete  thehr  famUles.'  Not 
everyone  will  marry,  so  the  total  for  this  gen- 
eration covild  ultimately  be  lower.  On  the 
other  hand,  experience  with  similar  surveys 
in  the  past  indicates  that  women  usually  end 
up  having  more  children  than  they  estimated 
when  they  were  young.  The  baby-bust  pheno- 
menon is  significant  and  somewhat  surpris- 
ing, but  it  would  be  premature  to  say  that  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  a  fertility  level  that  would 
ultimately  stabilize  the  population. 

The  baby-bust  psychology  may  give  rise  to 
unwarranted  complacency  born  of  the  no- 
tion that  all  of  the  problems  associated  with 
population  growth  are  somehow  behind  us. 
Our  population  growth  has  developed  its  own 
momentum  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
stop,  no  matter  how  hard  the  brakes  are  ap- 
plied. Even  If  immigration  from  abroad 
ceased  and  couples  had  only  two  children  on 
the  average — Just  enough  to  replace  them- 
selves— our  population  would  continue  to 
grow  for  about  70  years.  Our  past  rapid 
growth  has  given  us  so  many  young  couples 
that,  to  bring  population  growth  to  an  im- 
mediate halt,  the  birthrate  would  have  to 
drop  by  almost  50  percent,  and  today's  yotuig 
generation  of  parents  would  have  to"  limit 
themselves  to  an  average  of  about  one  child." 
That  is  just  not  going  to  happen. 

THE    BOOM    0ENER.\TION 

Tlie  postwar  baby  boom  Is  over,  but  those 
born  during  the  boom  period  are  still  very 
much  with  us.  Our  society  has  not  had  an 
easy  time  thus  far  In  its  attempts  to  accom- 
modate the  baby-boom  generation,  and  their 
impact  is  not  likely  to  diminish  hi  the  near 
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future.  Over  the  past  couple  of  decades,  most 
of  the  problems  have  been  associated  with 
providing  for  their  schooling.  Shortages  of 
classrooms  and  teachers  began  to  plague  our 
elementary  schools  in  the  niid-1950'B. 

Similar  difficulties  have  become  common- 
place in  our  secondary  schools  and  colleges 
as  the  bulk  of  the  boom  generation  advances 
to  higher  levels  of  education.  At  the  same 
time,  primary  schools  are  now  having  to 
cope  with  smaller  enrollments.  The  number 
of  children  entering  first  grade  has  stopped 
escalating,  and  Is  now  declining.  Further- 
more, in  contrast  to  the  serious  teacher 
shortage  of  the  1950's.  we  are  now  faced  with 
more  teachers  than  the  system  can  readily 
absorb.  The  National  Education  Association 
recently  observed  that,  during  the  remainder 
of  this  decade,  there  will  be  at  least  two 
qualified  graduates  seeking  a  teaching  posi- 
tion for  every  available  Job.*  Thus,  the  baby 
boom  has  left  us  with  a  legacy  of  problems 
attendant  on  both  rapid  increases  and  de- 
creases In  the  Sow  of  people  passing  through 
our  educational  system. 

This  new  wave  of  hvunanlty  has  made  Itself 
felt  In  areas  outside  the  educational  arena 
as  well.  Many  current  problems  that  we  do 
not  normally  associate  with  peculation 
growth  can  be  understood.  In  part,  aa  an 
effect  of  the  growing-up  of  the  baby-boom 
generation.  For  instance.  It  is  generally  rec- 
ognized that  young  drivers  have  higher  ac- 
cident rates  than  the  rest  of  the  population. 
Hence,  recent  Increases  In  traffic  accidents 
are  partially  attributable  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  those  bom  in  the  baby  boom  became 
drivers  during  this  1960's. 

An  awareness  of  the  same  sort  of  popula- 
tion dynamics  can  also  help  us  to  understand 
the  increasing  volimae  of  crime  during  the 
past  decade.  Since  the  crime  rate  is  higher 
among  persons  under  25  than  among  older 
people,  much  of  the  increase  In  crime  dxirlng 
recent  years  Is  traceable  to  an  expansion  In 
the  relative  number  of  persons  in  the  youth- 
ful age  groups.  About  28  percent  of  the  re- 
ported Increase  between  1960  and  1970  In  the 
number  of  arrests  for  serious  crimes  can  be 
attributed  to  an  Increase  In  the  percentage  of 
the  population  under  25.  Another  22  percent 
of  the  increase  can  be  explained  by  the  grow- 
ing Blze  of  the  population  and  other  dMn- 
ographlc  factors.  Thus,  population  change 
alone  accounted  for  about  half  of  the  report- 
ed increase  in  the  nujnber  of  arrests  for 
serious  crimes  over  the  past  decade.>* 

Now,  as  the  youth  culture  of  the  sixties 
evolves  Into  the  young  adult  society  of  the 
seventies,  the  Impact  Is  being  felt  In  the 
housing  and  Job  markets.  In  the  two  decades 
before  1965,  about  48  million  Americana 
reached  the  age  of  20.  Between  1965  and  1986, 
over  78  mlUlon  will  croas  this  Important 
threshold. 

As  those  born  during  the  baby  boom  move 
off  the  campus  or  leave  their  parents*  homes, 
we  can  expect  a  33-percent  Jump  In  annual 
household  formation  by  the  end  of  this  dec- 
ade. Between  1950  and  1968,  the  number  of 
households  grew  at  a  relatively  steady  rate  of 
around  900,000  per  year.  After  that,  the  rate 
began  to  climb,  and  last  year  we  added  well 
over  one  million  households.  Our  research 
shows  that  the  rate  will  increase  to  almost 
1.5  million  households  added  each  year  by 
the  end  of  the  seventies,  and  will  remain  at 
that  level  untU  about  1985.  These  figures 
tmderstate  future  demand  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  bousing,  since  additional  new 
housing  units  will  be  required  to  replace 
part  of  the  older  housing  stock. 

Along  with  increased  housing  demands  will 
come  greater  demand  for  employment  oppor- 
tunities. The  highest  rates  of  Joblessness  are 
found  among  the  young.  Consequently,  one 
factor  to  be  considered.  Irrespective  of  the 
state  of  the  economy  Itself,  is  the  sheer  Ui- 
crease  in  the  niunbers  of  yoimg  i>eople  seek- 
ing work.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  tells 
us  that  we  can  expect  about  Z\i  million  per- 


sons to  make  theh-  initial  entry  Into  the  labor 
force  each  year  during  the  1970's.  This  level 
of  prospective  Job  seekers  exceeds  the  annual 
average  for  the  1980'8  by  about  700,000  per- 
sons a  year.  Here  again,  we  can  attribute  the 
large  numbers  to  a  heavy  influx  of  new  Job- 
seekers  who  were  born  during  the  baby 
boom." 

The  boom  generation  will  continue  to  exert 
a  heavy  impact  on  our  society  as  they  move 
up  the  age  ladder.  Eventually,  they  will  reach 
retirement  age;  at  that  point,  we  can  expect 
CMlded  pressure  on  retirement  systems  as  the 
proportion  of  beneficiaries  In  the  population 
Increases.  Today,  we  have  an  estimated  20 
million  senior  citizens.  About  50  years  from 
now  we  wUl  have  an  estimated  40  million, 
twice  the  present  number. 

In  sum.  It  should  be  evident  that,  even  if 
the  recent  unexpected  drop  In  the  birthrate 
should  develop  into  a  sustained  trend,  there 
Is  little  cause  for  complacency.  Whether  we 
see  It  or  not — whether  we  like  It  or  not — we 
are  in  for  a  long  period  of  growth,  and  we 
had  best  prepare  for  It. 

IMPUCATIONS  OF  GBOWTH 

It  Is  clear  that  we  are  confronted  with  a 
continuing  legacy  of  population  growth  in 
this  country.  Much  of  it  is  unavoidable,  but 
its  full  extent  will  depend  upon  choices  made 
by  American  couples  In  the  years  Immedi- 
ately ahead. 

If  families  In  the  United  States  have  only 
two  children  on  the  average  and  Immigra- 
tion continues  at  ciurent  levels,  our  popula- 
tion would  grow  to  271  million  by  the  end  of 
the  century.  If,  however,  families  should 
have  an  average  of  three  children,  the  popu- 
lation would  reach  322  million  by  the  year 
2000.  One  hundred  years  from  now,  the  2- 
child  family  would  result  in  a  population 
of  about  350  million  persons,  whereas,  the  3- 
chlld  family  would  produce  a  total  of  nearly 
a  billion.  Thus,  a  difference  of  only  one  extra 
child  per  family  would  resxUt  in  an  addi- 
tional 51  million  people  over  the  next  three 
decades,  and  If  extended  over  a  century,  an 
additional  two-thirds  of  a  billion  people. 

When  we  speak  of  2-  or  3-chlId  families, 
we  are  talking  about  averages  which  can  be 
made  up  by  many  possible  combinations  of 
family  sizes,  ranging  from  childless  couples 
to  those  with  many  children. 

The  total  size  of  our  future  population  Is 
not  our  sole  concern.  Perhaps  just  as  im- 
portant are  the  changes  which  He  ahead  in 
the  size  of  various  age  categories  that  play  an 
Important  role  in  the  demands  placed  on  our 
society. 

If  families  average  three  children,  we  can 
expect  to  find  about  46  percent  more  young 
people  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
age  (5  to  17  years) ,  and  36  percent  more  per- 
sons of  college  age  (18  to  21  years)  In  the 
year  2000,  than  would  be  the  case  If  famUles 
average  only  two  children.  Thus,  a  difference 
of  only  one  child  per  family  will  have  Im- 
portant consequences  for  the  magnitude  of 
the  load  on  our  educational  system. 

The  bvuden  placed  on  those  In  the  eco- 
nomically active  segment  of  the  population, 
traditionally  considered  to  be  those  aged  18 
to  64,  will  also  be  influenced  by  future  fam- 
ily size.  The  dependency  burden  Is  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  childhood  and  adolescent  years. 
Projections  indicate  that  the  number  of 
persons  In  the  dependent  ages  under  18  In 
the  year  2000  would  be  52  percent  greater  if 
families  average  three  children  than  If  the 
2-chlld  average  prevails.  The  size  of  the 
population  65  and  over  In  the  year  2000 
would  be  unaffected  by  changes  In  the  aver- 
age number  of  children,  since  everyone  who 
will  be  over  the  age  of  30  at  the  end  of  this 
century  Is  already  born.  Consequently,  the 
numbers  in  the  dependent  ages,  relative  to 
persons  of  working  age,  would  be  about  one- 
third  larger  under  the  3-chlId  than  vnider 
the  2-chlld  projection. 


U.S.  POPULATION,  1970  AND  2000 
Plumbers  in  mitlionsi 


2000 


2-chlld 
1970      average 


3<hild 
average 


Adages 205  271  322 

UniJefS 17  20  3* 

5  to  17 S3  55  80 

18to2l.. 15  17  24 

Under  18 70  75  114 

18  to  64. 115  167  179 

65  and  over 20  29  29 

Dependency  ratio  ■ 78  62  80 

<  Number  of  persons  65  and  over  plus  persons  under  18,  p;r 
100  persons  aged  18  to  64. 

These  data  are  based  on  the  Censtis  Bu- 
reau's Ctirrenf  Population  Reports.  Series  P- 
25.  No.  470,  "Projections  of  the  Population 
of  the  United  States  by  Age  and  Sex:  1970 
to  2000."  These  projections  served  as  the 
basis  for  much  of  the  research  reported  in 
this  volume.  We  examined  how  the  popula- 
tion would  grow  between  now  and  the  year 
2000  under  the  2-chlld  family  projection 
(Census  Series  E)  and  under  the  3-chlld 
projection  ( Census  Series  B ) . 

Series  B  assumes  that  In  the  future,  women 
will  be  giving  birth  at  an  "ultimate"  rale 
averaging  ovit  to  3.1  children  per  woman  over 
her  lifetime.  The  transition  from  the  1969 
rate  of  2.4  to  the  "ultimate"  future  rate  Is 
not  Instantaneotis  in  the  projections,  but 
most  of  the  change  is  assumed  to  occur  by 
1980.  The  3.1  figure  Is  an  average  for  all 
women,  regardless  of  marital  status.  In  the 
United  States  today,  almost  all  women  (95 
percent)  marry  at  son»  time  In  their  lives, 
so  the  Series  B  rate  of  childbearlng  represents 
a  reasonable  approximation  to  an  average 
family  size  of  3  children. 

Series  E  assvimes  an  ultimate  rate  of  child- 
bearing  that  works  out  to  an  average  of  2  1 
children  per  woman  over  a  lifetime.  This  Is 
the  rate  at  which  the  parental  generation 
would  exactly  replace  Itself.  The  extra  0  1 
allows  for  mortality  between  birth  and  the 
average  age  of  mothers  at  childbearlng,  and 
for  the  fact  that  boy  babies  slightly  outnum- 
ber girl  babies. 

Different  generations  bom  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury have  reproduced  at  widely  varying  aver- 
age levels,  some  exceeding  three  children  (as 
did  the  women  born  from  1930  to  1935)  and 
some  approaching  two  (as  did  women  who 
were  born  from  lOOS  to  1910),  The  fact  that 
major  groups  In  our  modern  history  have 
reproduced  at  each  of  these  levels  lends  credi- 
bility to  projections  based  on  either  of  these 
averages. 

It  Is  assumed  In  both  projections  that 
future  reductions  In  mortality  will  t>e  slight. 
The  net  Sow  of  Immigrants  into  the  United 
States  Is  assumed,  in  the  projections,  to  con- 
tinue at  the  present  level  of  about  400,0('9 
persoits  annually. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Ansley  J  Coale,  "Alternative  Paths  to  .1 
Stationary  Population'  (prepared  for  t'.ie 
Commission,  1972). 

'  U.S.  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 
Vital  Statistic!!  of  the  United  States.  Volume 

I,  Natality,  1968. 

»  VJS.  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics, 
Vital  Statv^tii's  of  the  United  States,  Volume 

II.  Section  5,  Life  Tables,  1968. 

♦James  Mooney,  "Tlie  Aboriginal  Popula- 
tion of  America  North  of  Mexico."  Smithson- 
ian Miscellaneous  Collection,  1928,  Vol.  80, 
No    7. 

'  Irene  B.  Taeuber.  "Growth  of  the  Popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  In  the  Twentieth 
Centurv"  (prepared  for  the  Coaunlaaion, 
19721.  ' 
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ich  Bulletin,   1971,  Vol.  49,  No.  3. 
Estimates  developed  from  Census  Bureau 
on   the   population   by   age.    1960   and 
and  data  on  the  volume  of  arrests  for 
criite   Index  offenses  reported  for  1960  and 
in  US.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
I  form    Crime    Reports — 1970,    by    direct 
star  dardlzation  methods. 

Denis  P.  Johnston.  "Illustrative  Projec- 

of  the  Labor  Force  of  the  United  States 

I  prepared  for  the  Commission,  1972) . 

PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  with 
background  in  mind.  I  wish  to  re- 
that  according  to  current  Census 
approximations,  the  total  popu- 
of  the  United  States  as  of  today, 
Fetuary  1,  1973.  is  210,295,638.  In  spite 
of  t  he  widely  publicized  reductions  in  our 
fer^lity  levels,  this  represents  an  in- 
of  1.581,379  since  February  1  of 
year.  It  also  represents  an  increase 
00,274  in  just  the  last  month,  since 
Jarjuary  1,  1973. 

the    year,    therefore,    we    have 

enough  additional  people  to  fill 

thr^e  cities  the  size  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and 

ust  1  short  month,  we  have  added 

equivalent  of  Duluth,  Minn. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
J^r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  tiere  further  morning  business? 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
furl  her  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


FLOOD   CONTROL   ACT  OF    1973 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
606,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

Tpe  bill  was  read  by  title,  as  follows: 
bill  (S.  BOB)  authorizing  the  con- 
striiction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bor: for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Debate 
on  1  his  bill  will  be  limited  to  2  hours  on 
the  bill,  30  minutes  on  amendments  in 
the  first  degree,  20  minutes  on  amend- 
merts  to  amendments,  and  10  minutes 
on  I  lotions  and  appeals. 

>^ho  yields  time? 

V.  r.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Wr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
stro  ig  support  for  S.  606.  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  The  dis- 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Mr.  Randolph,  yesterday  described  the 
maiy  provisions  of  the  bill  now  before 
Senate.  He  has  explained  that  this 
s  identical  to  legislation  adopted  last 
by  the  Congress,  but  subsequently 


etc  ed 


ihall  not  attempt  to  discuss  all  of  the 
det£  ils  of  the  bill,  since  Chairman  Ran- 
DOLi  H  has  most  ably  presented  them  to 
the  Senate. 

R  ither,  I  should  hke  to  concentrate  my 
rem  irks  on  the  general  reasons  why  I  be- 
lievd  this  legislation  should  be  enacted. 

Ai  I  have  noted,  this  exact  bill  has 


previously  won  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate. While  it  was  the  product  of  a  con- 
ference committee  with  the  House,  and 
thus  a  compromise,  it  carries  forward 
many  new  and  important  projects  and 
concepts  for  the  development  of  our  na- 
tional water  resources. 

There  are  a  number  of  general  factors 
about  this  bill  that  argue  for  support  of 
passage,  I  believe.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  bill  is  a  bit  under  $600,000,000.  This 
represents  the  .smallest  authorization  in 
an  omnibus  bill  in  a  generation.  Frankly, 
I  believe  that  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill 
now,  in  its  present  form,  it  can  only  be- 
come more  .swollen  in  cost. 

The  President  has  criticized  the  Con- 
gress— and  rightly  so — for  excessive 
spending.  But  I  would  point  out  two 
reasons  why  I  believe  this  bill  represents, 
in  no  way,  an  act  of  irresponsible  spend- 
ing. It  is  an  authorization  bill.  As  such, 
it  has  no  real  impact  on  the  size  of  the 
Federal  budget.  This  bill  merely  approves 
a  number  of  important  projects  that  we 
can  then  evaluate,  within  a  system  of 
national  priorities,  for  funding  in  future 
years. 

I  certainly  do  not  mean  to  invite  in- 
action on  these  projects.  But  clearly, 
there  will  be  some  that  are  more  essen- 
tial than  others.  Many  of  these  projects 
and  provisions  are  probably  more  neces- 
sary than  projects  authorized  in  the  past. 
By  authorizing  this  package  now,  we  can 
allow  the  Executive  and  the  Congress  to 
more  efifectively  establish  real  priorities 
in  our  water  resources  program.  Our 
goal  as  a  Congress  should  be  to  enable 
the  people  of  our  great  Nation  to  receive 
the  best  possible  program  at  the  least 
possible  cost.  Authorization  of  these 
projects  now  will  allow  such  a  program 
to  go  forward. 

In  that  context,  I  would  like  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  on  the  President's  state- 
ment at  the  time  he  vetoed  identical  leg- 
islation last  autumn. 

Let  me  phrase  it  another  way.  It  is  my 
view  that  the  President,  together  with 
the  Congress,  must  establish  an  overall 
spending  limit.  Equally  important,  the 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine national  priorities  within  any  such 
spending  limitation. 

This  legislation  represents  a  careful 
determination  of  some  of  the  water  re- 
sources projects  that  must  be  added  to 
a  consideration  of  priorities  within  such 
a  limitation. 

Another  issue  of  some  importance 
within  this  bill  involves  section  72,  the 
provision  that  places  a  moratorium  on 
any  change  by  the  Executive  in  the 
principles  and  standards  used  in  evaluat- 
ing water  resources  projects. 

The  setting  of  such  standards  and 
principles,  I  believe,  is  very  definitely  a 
responsibility  of  the  Congress.  The  im- 
position of  a  reasonable  moratorium 

one  that  will  last  for  11  months  from 
this  date— will  give  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  other  commit- 
tees in  the  Congress  the  time  they  need 
to  properly  evaluate  the  arguments  for 
and  against  any  changes  in  these 
standards  and  principles. 

It  will  be  my  intention  to  do  all  that 
I  can  to  see  that  such  a  thorough  and 
effective  study  is  carried  out  so  that  the 


Senate  may  consider  the  basic  issue  of 
standards  and  principles  later  this  year. 

And  I  would  add  a  few  more  comments. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  Mr.  Randolph, 
has  expressed  his  hope  that  Members 
will  refrain  from  substantive  amend- 
ments to  this  bill.  I  share  Chairman 
Randolph's  view,  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  approve  S.  606,  without  adding  proj- 
jects,  deleting  projects,  or  adding  to  the 
cost  of  the  bill. 

It  is  our  hope  that  we  can  win  House 
approval  of  an  identical  bill.  The  addi- 
tion of  amendments  by  the  Senate  at  this 
time  would  undermine  that  hope  and 
possibly  make  it  very  difficult  for  the 
Congress  as  a  whole  to  act  on  a  reason- 
able bill  anytime  in  the  near  future. 

Before  closing,  I  would  now  like  to 
discuss  briefly  provisions  in  the  bill  that 
affect  Tennessee.  In  total,  this  bill  con- 
tains individual  projects  and  provisions 
directly  affecting  about  35  States.  Ten- 
nessee is  one  of  those  States. 

The  first  Tennessee  provision  appears 
in  section  1,  and  involves  modifications 
to  the  authorized  west  Tennessee  tribu- 
taries aspect  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
tributaries  project.  An  existing  project 
calls  for  the  enlargement  and  realine- 
ment  of  110  miles  on  the  Obion  River 
system  in  northwestern  Tennessee.  The 
purpose  of  this  work,  about  32  percent 
complete,  is  to  control  fioods  and  improve 
drainage. 

But  with  this  work  have  developed 
problems  that  concern  me.  For  one  thing, 
land  in  the  flood  plain  has  been  cleared, 
reducing  wildlife  cover  and  lessening 
hunting  and  fishing  opportimities. 

The  provision  authorized  by  S.  606 
would  modify  the  authorized  project  for 
the  Obion  and  Forked  Deer  Rivers  to 
allow  acquisition  of  14,400  acres  for  fish 
and  wildlife  management  purposes,  in- 
cluding development  of  the  Gooch  and 
Tigrett  Wildlife  Management  Areas. 

Development  would  include  a  combi- 
nation of  low  water  weirs,  to  create  per- 
manent pools,  and  other  water  develop- 
ment structures.  This  work  would,  in  the 
view  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  provide 
new  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  to  com- 
pensate for  losses  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  authorized  project.  The 
proposed  provision  calls  for  transferring 
the  14,400  acres  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  for  supervision  of  fish 
and  wildlife  activities  by  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
changes  in  the  authorized  project  will 
cost  $6,000,000. 

Another  item  of  particular  interest  to 
me  is  section  18,  which  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  sell,  at  fair  market 
value,  38  acres  of  land  within  the  Old 
Hickory  lock  and  dam  project.  The  buyer 
would  be  the  Jackson  Lodge  No.  5,  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Police,  of  Nashville. 

The  lodge  currently  leases  this  tract 
for  use  as  a  youth  camp.  Following  the 
sale,  the  lodge  must  continue  to  use  this 
land  as  a  youth  camp  facility,  or  the 
land  would  revert  to  Federal  ownership. 
I  believe  this  is  the  most  meritorious 
concept,  and  I  commend  Andrew  Jack- 
son Lodge  No.  5  for  its  desire  to  purchase 
this  land  for  such  a  worthy  purpose. 
The  third  provision  of  particular  in- 
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terest  to  me  In  section  61  of  S.  606.  This 
section  establishes  the  Big  South  Fork 
National  River  and  Recreation  Area,  lo- 
cated along  the  Big  South  Fork  of  the 
Cumberland  River,  the  New  River  and 
the  Clear  Fork,  located  in  both  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee. 

The  Big  South  Fork  project  is  the 
culmination  of  studies  which  began  more 
tlian  30  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  var- 
ious studies  of  the  Big  South  Fork  Basin 
led  to  the  development  of  the  Devil's 
Jumps  Dam  project.  Tliis  project  was 
approved  five  times  in  the  Senate,  but 
failed  to  win  approval  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Dam  proposal  met 
with  opposition  from  environmentalists 
over  its  impact  on  the  important  geologic 
features  of  the  gorge  area.  Power  com- 
panies also  challenged  the  need  for  the 
dam  as  a  public  power  source. 

An  amendment  to  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1968,  sponsored  by  the  Honorable 
John  Sherman  Cooper  of  Kentucky,  di- 
rected the  Chief  of  Engineers,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultuie,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  to  "review  and  prepare  such 
alternative  plans  as  they  may  determine 
feasible  and  appropriate  for  the  use  of 
the  Big  South  Fork  of  the  Cumberland 
River  and  its  tributaries  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  and  necessai-y  contiguous 
areas  for  recreational,  conservation,  or 
preservation  uses  of  such  areas  and  re- 
port to  the  Congress."  This  Interagency 
Report  was  submitted  to  Congress  on 
February  12, 1970. 

The  report  set  forth  six  alternatives 
for  the  Big  South  Fork:  acceleration  of 
existing  Federal,  State,  and  local  pro- 
giams  dealing  with  renewable  natural  re- 
sources in  the  basin;  construction  of 
dams  at  various  heights  and  locations 
along  the  river;  establishment  of  a  scenic 
river;  establishment  of  a  National  Rec- 
reation Area;  expansion  of  the  existing 
national  forest;  and  establishment  of  a 
national  park. 

While  the  report  did  not  make  a  rec- 
ommendation, a  comparison  of  the  vari- 
ous alternatives  shows  that  a  national 
recreation  area  would  produce  more 
long-term  employment  and  more  tourism 
than  any  of  the  otlier  five  alternatives. 
For  this  reason,  and  since  the  alternative 
of  a  national  recreation  area  furnishes 
a  flexible  framework  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  gorge,  wliile  developing  the 
recreational  potential  of  the  area,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  selected  this 
as  the  basis  for  a  proposal  to  the  Senate, 
I  believe  it  was  a  wise  choice. 

Since  the  introduction  last  year  of  S. 
3349,  a  bill  to  establish  the  Big  South 
Fork  National  River  and  Recreation 
Area,  support  for  this  approach  has 
giown.  Environmentalists,  I  believe,  rec- 
ognize the  great  value  of  the  natural 
scenic  resource  in  the  Big  South  Fork 
Gorge  and  believe  that  this  proposal  will 
adequately  preserve  the  area  for  the  en- 
joyment of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. Local  residents  also,  I  believe,  sup- 
port this  approach,  both  as  a  way  to 
preserve  the  gorge  area  and  to  help  de- 
velop the  economic  potential  of  central 
Appalachia. 

A  national  recreation  area  will  serve 
both  of  these  needs. 

The  project  area  in  S.  606  consists  of 


a  maximum  of  125,000  acres,  a  substan- 
tial reduction  from  the  acreage  recom- 
mended in  the  interagency  report, 
though  the  high  quality  water  recrea- 
tion areas  remain  undiminished.  Ade- 
quate protection  is  afforded  for  the  gorge 
area,  but  areas  of  low  recreational  po- 
tential are  excluded.  Also,  residents 
within  the  boundary  of  the  project  ai'ea 
are  given  the  right  to  retain  tlieir  prop- 
erty for  their  lifetime  or  for  a  term  of  25 
years. 

Under  the  plan  in  S.  606,  the  only 
changes  in  the  gorge  area  will  be  im- 
provements to  the  existing  access  roads, 
new  day-use  facilities  along  these  access 
routes,  restoration  of  historical  sites,  and 
creation  of  primitive  campsites  for  access 
by  water. 

While  the  total  cost  of  the  project  is 
estimated  at  $32,850,000,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  alternative  of  a  Devil's 
Jumps  Dam  would  cost  an  estimated  $200 
million. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
reiterate  my  support  for  S.  606,  as  re- 
ported, and  ui-ge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  join  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  Mr.  Baker,  in  expressing  my  sup- 
port for  S.  606,  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1973.  It  contains  specific  projects  that 
will  benefit  the  people  of  many  States,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  more  general  pro- 
visions with  important  national  applica- 
tion. Both  Mr.  Baker  and  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  Mr.  Randolph,  have  laid 
out  in  some  detail  the  various  provisions 
of  the  bill.  Rather  than  repeat  those 
views,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  three  provisions  in 
section  1  that  will  have  a  beneficial  im- 
pact on  the  people  of  Virginia. 

The  first  of  these  projects  involves 
construction  of  beach  erosion  protection 
at  Virginia  Beach.  Coastal  erosion  and 
damage  as  a  result  of  storms  has,  for 
many  years,  affected  adversely  both  resi- 
dential and  commercial  properties  in 
Virginia  Beach.  The  proposed  improve- 
ments would  affect  6  miles  of  the  Atlantic 
coastline  at  Virginia  Beach.  The  project 
would  create  a  100-foot-wide  beach,  ris- 
ing to  an  elevation  10  feet  above  mean 
sea  level.  In  places,  it  would  involve  the 
addition  of  sheet  pile  wall,  stone  riprap, 
concrete  cap,  and  a  raising  and  strength- 
ening of  existing  dunes. 

Tlie  estimated  cost  of  this  work  is  $17,- 
010.000,  of  which  $5,831,000  would  be  con- 
tributed by  the  local  people.  But  for  every 
$1  of  cost,  it  is  estimated  that  this  work 
would  return  $2  in  benefits  to  the  public. 

A  second  project  involves  the  city  of 
Buena  Vista,  Va.,  which  is  threatened 
with  flood  damage  caused  by  the  Mamy 
River.  The  recommended  improvements 
consist  of  11,700  feet  of  combination 
riprapped  floodwall  and  levee  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Maury  River,  together 
with  straightening  and  widening  the 
existing  channel  to  a  bottom  width  of 
200  feet  and  diversion  of  interior  run- 
off. At  a  cost  of  $11,539,000,  this  project 
would  greatly  reduce  the  danger  of 
flooding,  providing  $1.40  in  benefits  for 
each  $1  of  cost. 


The  third  project  of  particular  interest 
to  me  is  contained  in  the  section  headed 
"Water  Resources  in  Appalachia."  It  in- 
volves construction  of  Hipes  Reservoii'  on 
Craig  Creek,  25  miles  north  of  Roanoke, 
where  there  are  problems  of  floodin:^ 
and  water  quality.  Tliere  is  also  an  op- 
portimity  for  water-oriented  recreation 
in  this  section  of  the  James  River  Basin. 
This  area  is  afflicted  by  both  underem- 
ployment and  unemployment. 

The  project  plan  consists  of  the  mulli- 
purp>ose  Hipes  Reservoir  and  the  asso- 
ciated trout  rearing  station  and  down- 
stream fisheiT.  This  reservoir,  in  con- 
junction with  Galhright  Resenoir,  will 
prevent  about  90  percent  of  the  flood 
damage  in  the  Upper  James  River  Basin. 
Water  quality  improvements  would  in- 
clude temperature  control  needed  for 
trout  rearing  station  and  downstream 
trout  fishery.  Since  this  area  is  readil.v 
accessible  to  the  people  of  cities  Lke 
Riclimond,  Va.,  and  Washington.  D.C  , 
enhancement  of  the  recreation  industry 
in  the  basin  will  boost  regional  income. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  wish  to 
reiterate  my  support  for  tliis  bill.  As 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Water 
Resources  Subcommitteee,  I  believe  ii 
deserves  the  support  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  when  the  omnibus  rivers  and 
harbors  bill  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  the  language 
dealing  with  the  Cache  River  Basin  con- 
tained reference  to  a  report  of  the  ChicT 
of  Engineers  dated  May  12.  1972.  Tliat 
report  recommended  modification  of  the 
Cache  River  project  for  the  acquisition 
of  mitigation  lands.  When  the  bill  was 
considered  on  tlie  floor  of  the  Senate  I 
suggested  an  amendment  which  was  in- 
corporated in  the  bill  that  the  President 
vetoed.  That  same  provision  in  identical 
form  is  now  incorporated  in  S.  606.  whicli 
is  now  the  pending  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate. My  amendment  last  year  did  noi 
refer  to  that  report.  It  was  not  my 
intention,  and  I  assume  it  was  not  the 
mtention  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  chairman  of  tlie 
Public  Works  Committee,  for  my  amend- 
ment to  reject  in  any  way  the  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  May  12. 
1972.  It  was  rather  my  intention  that  the 
report  would  continue  to  serve  as  a 
working  guide  for  mitigation  of  wildlife 
damage  occasioned  by  the  project.  It  is 
further  my  assumption  that  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  report  is  consistent  with 
the  language  of  S.  606.  the  corps  may 
proceed  accordingly. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tlie  distinguislied 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
whetlier  my  assumptions  are  correct  in- 
sofar as  his  understanding  of  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  S.  606.  referring  to 
the  Cache  River  project. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Tiie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  entirely  cor- 
rect in  his  assumption  that  tlic  lan- 
guage in  S.  606  as  it  relates  to  the  mod- 
ification of  the  Cache  River  basin  pro.i- 
ect  is  not  intended  in  any  sense  to  con- 
flict with,  or  negate,  the  primaiy  purpose 
of  the  May  12.  1972.  report  by  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  dealing  with  acquisition  ol 
mitigation  lands. 
Even  though  the  distinguished  Sena- 
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tor  did  not  allude  to  the  report  at  the 
tim?  he  offered  his  amendment  to  the 
Cache  River  section  during  last  year's 
Hocr  debate  of  the  Flood  Control  Act, 
at  all  times  my  own  understand- 
that  he  intended  the  provisions  of 
;  amendment  to  operate  in  concert 
those  detailed  by  the  Engineers' 
proboial. 
That  was  also  the  understanding  of 
Public  Works  Committee  when  it  re- 
ported 8.  606  without  change  but  I  am 
to  have  the  Senator's  comments  on 
subject  now  and  I  thank  him  for 
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I*  response  to  my  colleague  from  Ar- 
s,  I  could  discuss  this  matter  more 
but  that  will  not  be  necessary,  be- 
as  the  Senator  will  recall,  last 
this  matter  was  a  point  on  which 
hiad  discussion.  The  pro.lect  at  that 
was  in  the  same  position  as  it  is 
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v.  r.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  only  wanted  to  make 
legislative  record  clear  so  that  our 

intejition  with  respect  to  this  language 
the  purpose  it  is  to  serve  woiHd  not 
ny  way  be  misconstrued  after  the 
was  enacted.  I  thank  the  distin- 
^ed  Senator  for  his  cooperation  and 
the  response  he  has  made  to  my 
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r.  RANDOLPH.  Let  me  add  only  that 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  been  ver>' 
dilij  ent  about  this  matter.  There  is  im- 
pon  ance  in  this  project  to  the  people 
witl  in  the  State  that  he  so  ably  repre- 
sent s. 
A*-.  McCLELLAN.  Verj-  much.  In  other 
s.  the  opposition  to  the  project  re- 
to  the  diminishing  area  of  lands 
accommodate  wildlife  in  that  sec- 
of  the  State.  Thoselands  are  rapidly 
cleared  and  placed  in  cultivation, 
this  provision  in  the  bill,  which 
authorize  the  acquisition  of  those 
for  mitigation  purposes,  there 
d  be  lost  to  the  people  the  opportu- 
for  the  preservation  of  wildlife  and 
,ide  a  habitat  for  it. 
RANDOLPH.  Yes,  and  I  again 
my  colleague  from  Arkansas,  and 
assure  him  that  we  have  the  same 
in  mind  in  committee  as  he  has 
ell   expressed   here   in   the   Senate 
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M-.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
M  -.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
M-.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaiimous  consent  that  Jerry  Verkler, 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
Insular  Affairs,   be   permitted   the 
lege  of  the  floor  during  the  consid- 
on  of  the  pending  bill. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
tion,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

yield? 
.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;   I  am  glad  to 
to  my  able  colleague  from  Massa- 
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M  -.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
fron  West  Virginia,  floor  manager  of 
the  1  nil,  about  a  particular  project  which 
is  o  great  interest  in  my  part  of  the 
courtry  and  is  known  as  the  Charles 
River  Basin  watershed  proposal.  This  is 


a  program  which  has  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  since  1965  and  con- 
cerns itself  with  problems  of  flooding  of 
the  Charles  River  and  the  Charles  River 
Basin.  A  very  lengthy  study  was  done  by 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  involving 
a  broad  spectrum  of  public  participa- 
tion— various  conservation  groups,  pri- 
vate citizens;  and  other  interested  agen- 
cies of  local  communities.  They  worked 
together  to  develop  a  program  to  meet 
the  particular  problems  of  flood  control 
that  are  present  in  that  river  basin.  This 
program  also  was  sensitive  to  environ- 
mental considerations,  which  are  fragile, 
indeed,  in  an  area  which  is  as  urbanized 
as  that  particular  section  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

In  the  time  I  have  been  in  the  Senate 
and  have  been  concerned  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  historic  and  ecological  and 
scenic  areas  of  my  State,  it  Is  rare,  in- 
deed, that  we  have  had  a  proposal  that 
has  brought  about  the  kind  of  harmony 
among  various  groups  and  Interests  that 
has  been  evidenced  in  this  program. 

I  want  to  draw  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, who  is  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 
I  know  he  is  aware  of  this  proposal.  He 
has  been  sympathetic  to  it  in  the  past. 
He  has  reminded  us  that  we  have  not 
received  a  final  recommendation  from 
OMB  yet.  While  the  funding  cost  for  this 
program,  $7.3  million,  certainly  is  a  siza- 
ble flgiire,  it  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
judicious  and  expeditious  expenditures 
we  could  make  when  we  recognize  what 
such  an  expenditure  will  achieve  in 
terms  of  flood  control,  drainage,  envi- 
ronmental, open  space,  s(nd  recreation 
benefits,  and  in  improving  the  quality  of 
water. 

So  I  raise  this  issue  as  the  Senate  con- 
siders the  rivers  and  harbors  bill,  realiz- 
ing full  well  that  in  a  short  period  of 
time  the  Senate  and  the  committee  will 
also  be  concerning  themselves  with  the 
river  basin  bill,  which  would  also  lend 
itself  to  this  kind  of  amendment. 

I  am  interested  in  the  guidance  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee might  give  those  of  us  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  England  who  realize 
the  importance  of  this  project  and  who 
want  to  be  able  to  work  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  in  determining 
how  best  to  proceed. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
.senior  Senator  f roBi  Massachu.setts  i  Mr. 
Kennedy  )  has  certainly  this  afternoon — 
as  he  did  last  fall — impressed  not  only 
me  but  also  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  We  were  im- 
pressed by  his  presentation.  He  has  evi- 
dence which  he  has  presented  here  in 
rather  a  brief  discussion.  Then  he  de- 
tailed the  reasons  for  the  development 
and  support  for  this  Charles  River 
Watershed  basin.  As  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusett.s  has  indicated,  we  do  not 
yet  have  a  clearance  from  the  OfiRce  of 
Management  and  Budget.  However.  I 
would  certainly  expect  that  action  be- 
fore long.  Even  though  it  is  not  included 
in  the  measure  today,  I  pledge,  as  I  did 
to  him  personally  on  yesterday,  that 
when  we  have  tlie  river  basin  authoriza- 
tion bill  before  us  the  committee  will 
give  full  consideration  to  the  Charles 
River  Watershed  project. 


Mr.  President,  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  take  action  on  this  projects  I  feel 
that  it  has  value.  Personally,  I  think 
that  it  is  of  vital  concern,  as  has  been 
indicated,  to  the  people  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

So,  I  reassure  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  the  project  will  receive 
consideration  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  The  hearings  process  will  be  fol- 
lowed and  perhaps  we  can  give  an  extra 
nudge  downtown,  so  that  we  will  have 
action. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  would 
have  to  give  it  more  than  a  nudge  in 
order  to  get  action  downtown.  However, 
in  any  event,  I  thank  the  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  who  has 
been  extremely  responsive  to  this  project 
which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  will  affect 
close  to  1  million  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts and  involve  an  expenditure  of  a 
relatively  small  amount  of  money.  It 
will  provide  an  opportunity  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  various  municipal  lands, 
and  conservation  groui>s  will  be  able  to 
preserve  about  8,500  acres  in  a  heavily 
metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  kind  of 
formula  that  has  been  worked  out  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  might  very  well 
be  a  model  for  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try on  how  best  to  meet  the  problems  of 
water  storage  and  beneficial  water  util- 
ization and  recreation  as  well  as  being 
sensitive  to  the  protection  of  wildlife. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  em- 
phasize what  the  Senator  has  so  well 
pointed  out.  There  are  factors  that  go 
into  this  project  that,  to  me,  make  it  not 
only  attractive,  but  also  necessary.  Eco- 
nomics are  involved.  The  environmental 
situation  is  certainly  inherent  in  such  a 
project.  And  social  questions  are  involved. 
I  think  it  will  not  only  mean  an  expen- 
diture of  money,  but  it  will  also  pay  a 
dividend. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  rather  lightly, 
prehaps,  that  we  would  nudge  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  However,  if 
the  nudging  does  not  do  any  good,  I  for 
one  will  be  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  conunittee.  With 
that  assurance  I  am  most  pleased.  The 
Senator  has  been  most  sensitive  to  this 
particular  program  and  project.  I  look 
forward  to  the  opportunity  of  working 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  when  the  basin  measure 
comes  before  the  committee  and  on  the 
floor.  Hopefully  we  will  be  able  to  get 
action  on  a  program  that  will  do  much  to 
benefit  the  people  in  the  Charles  River 
watershed  basin. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  is  still  on  the  floor  and  we  are 
thinking  of  this  subject,  I  am  dehghted 
to  report,  as  I  did  yesterday  to  the  Sen- 
ate, that  we  have  a  new  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  in  the  person 
of  the  Senator  from  Teiuiessee  'Mr. 
Baker) 4  who  comes  to  that  position  fol- 
lowing the  retirement  of  former  Senator 
John  Sherman  Cooper. 

It  is  not  a  pleasantry,  Mr.  President, 
when  I  say  that  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee <Mr.  Baker),  during  the  period 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Public 
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Works  Committee,  has  been  very  sensi- 
tive to  projects  such  as  that  imder 
discussion  at  this  time.  Always  within  the 
committee  it  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  other 
members  to  think  of  the  broad  benefits 
that  flow  from  a  particular  project  when 
communities  throughout  the  coimtry 
may  be  strengthened  because  of  our  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  my  distinguished  chairman  for  his 
excessively  kind  remarks.  I  am  deeply 
grateful. 

I  look  forward  to  our  continuing  rela- 
tionship on  the  committee  and  the  pleas- 
ant cooperation  that  was  established  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  our  former  colleague.  Senator  Cooper 
of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  yielding 
tome. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  speak  briefly  in 
support  of  sections  15  and  16  of  this  par- 
ticular act  not,  only  because  they  provide 
needed  relief  in  my  State  but  also  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  somewhat  of  a  hall- 
mark and  breakthrough  in  recognizing 
a  very  serious  problem  in  building  some 
of  the  Federal  reservoirs  or  lakes 
throughout  the  country. 

These  particular  sections  give  aid  to 
provide  for  access  roads  at  thi-ee  Fed- 
eral lakes  located  in  Kansas,  two  of  them 
in  a  single  coimty.  Those  two  lakes  are 
Pomona  and  Melvern.  These  two  lakes 
are  located  in  a  very  small  county,  a 
county  with  a  population  of  only  13,000 
people  and  a  land  area  of  750  square 
miles. 

The  county  has  already  obligated  it- 
self in  the  sum  of  about  $1  million  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  bridges 
which  are  necessary  to  the  farm-to- 
market  roads.  In  addition,  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  secure  any  sort  of 
aid  from  the  State.  So,  with  regard  to 
these  reservoirs  where  some  million  peo- 
ple in  the  summer  months  are  going 
in  and  not  producing  any  sort  of  eco- 
nomic benefit  which  flows  from  sales  of 
any  kind,  we  find  that  a  great  bixrden  is 
being  placed  upon  communities  such  as 
this  along  with  the  great  benefits  of  fiood 
control  and  water  supply. 

I  just  want  to  make  an  expression  of 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  They  accepted 
this  proposal  last  year  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  and,  not  taking  it  just  to 
take  it  to  conference,  they  took  It  to  con- 
ference and  it  was  accepted  there. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
commimities  of  this  kind,  which  find 
themselves  totally  unable  to  provide  for 
adequate  roads.  We  have,  I  think,  some- 
how or  other  built  these  great  Federal 
lakes  with  really  no  sensible  way  to  get 
people  in  and  get  people  out.  This  sum 
of  $500,000  is  small  in  comparison  to  the 
national  need  or  State  needs,  but  I  think 
it  is  a  significant  thing  for  the  commit- 


tee to  do,  and  I  should  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

To  explain  briefly  the  provisions  af- 
fecting Kansas,  section  15  authorizes  the 
Cliief  of  Engineers  to  determine  which 
of  the  unsafe,  narrow  gravel  roads  lead- 
ing to  the  Melvern  and  Pomona  Lakes 
most  require  paving  and  to  carry  out  this 
work.  The  total  estimated  cost  of  road 
and  bridge  improvements  needed  in  the 
areas  of  Pomona  and  Melvern  Lakes  has 
been  given  at  over  $2.5  million  by  engi- 
neering consultants  to  the  county.  Only 
one-fifth  of  this  amount  is  sought  in  the 
bill  before  us  today. 

Section  16  is  a  more  specific  author- 
ization for  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  im- 
prove a  5' 2-mile  section  of  gravel  road 
used  both  by  local  farmers  and  visitors 
to  the  Tuttle  Creek  Lake  near  Manhat- 
tan, Kans.  Like  Pomona  and  Melvern. 
Tuttle  Creek  lies  in  the  Kansas  River 
Basin  within  a  short  drive  of  several 
rapidly  growing  cities— Topeka,  Law- 
rence, Manhattan,  Emporia,  Salina.  Kan- 
sas City,  and  others.  At  present,  this 
gravel  secondary  road  cannot  in  the  sum- 
mer months  adequately  handle  both 
local  and  tourist  traffic.  Its  improvement 
would  restore  to  farmers  in  the  area  a 
route  at  least  equal  to  what  they  had  be- 
fore Tuttle  Creek  Lake  was  constructed. 
Tliank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson  • 
is  correct  in  stating  the  history  of  the 
project  to  which  he  addresses  himself 
this  afternoon.  I  thank  him  for  reviewing 
with  us  these  activities  of  great  impor- 
tance to  his  State. 

In  any  event,  there  will  be  no  problem 
in  connection  with  tliis  matter,  and  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  remarks. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Maryland. 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  the  chairman  will  remember,  in 
considering  last  year's  bill  there  was  some 
concern  expressed  about  the  Potomac 
River  and  the  water  supply  of  the  city  of 
Washington.  As  we  know,  because  of  the 
uneven  water  flow  in  the  Potomac  River, 
there  occurs  from  time  to  time  a  very 
serious  shortage  of  water  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  areas  siu-rounding 
the  District  of  Columbia,  northern  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  metropolitan  Marj-land 
region. 

Engineers  have  predicted  that  in  the 
near  future  there  is  a  distinct  possibility 
that  we  may  wake  up  from  the  middle  of 
a  slumber  and  be  without  water.  Some 
of  us  are  concerned  because  this  year 
there  has  been  no  snow  in  the  mountains 
of  West  Virginia  or  western  Maryland, 
because  eventually  that  snow,  upon  melt- 
ing, will  find  its  way  into  the  Potomac 
River  and  give  us  our  drinking  water 
supply,  come  spring  and  summer. 

The  committee  and  the  Senate  last 
year  very  kindlv  included  money  for  the 
Sixes  Bridge  Dam  and  the  Verona  Dam. 
and  the  House  of  Representati\es.  of 
com-se,  refused  to  accede  to  this  request 
and  did  not  include  these  projects,  and 
a.s  a   result  of  a   conference  thev  were 


struck  from  the  bill.  I  notice  they  are  not 
included  in  the  bill  now,  and  I  wonder 
if  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  could  en- 
lighten me  as  to  the  reasons  why  they 
were  not  included,  and  what  the  pos- 
sibility is  for  early  approval  of  these 
particular  dams. 

Mr.  RANEXDLPH.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore replying  directly  to  the  question  of 
my  diligent  colleagues  from  Maryland, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  am  very  sorry,  too. 
that  we  have  not  had  more  snow  in  west- 
ern Maryland  and  in  the  areas  of  West 
Virginia  which  are  adjacent  to  Garrett 
County  and  other  sections  of  the  Sena- 
tor's State. 

Frankly,  we  have  considerable  invest- 
ment now  in  resorts  that  have  been  key- 
ed to  skiing.  Just  as  one  of  the  entrepre- 
neurs with  which  the  Senator  is  famil- 
iar in  Braddock  Heights  has  suffered  al- 
most bankruptcy  this  year  because  of 
lack  of  snow,  we  know  that  this  is  rather 
general,  particularly  up  in  the  Deep 
Creek  area  of  Gairett  County  and  across 
in  West  Virginia  in  the  area  near  Davis 
and  Alpine  Lake,  near  Terra  Alta.  All 
of  that  area,  which  usually  has  a  heavy 
snow  coverage  in  December  and  Janu- 
ary, has  not  had  those  accumulations 
this  winter. 

That  does  not  say  that  I  want  tlie 
snow  to  extend  to  Washington.  DC.  but 
certainly  I  want  it  in  the  parts  of  Mary- 
land of  which  the  Senator  sp>eaks  on  the 
specific  question  of  Sixes  Bridge,  it  and 
the  Verona  project  in  Virginia  were  de- 
leted from  the  conference  report  after 
havmg  been  in  our  Senate  measure  la."-! 
year.  That  took  place  in  conference,  be- 
cause they  were  based,  in  part,  on  low 
fiow  agumentation.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers is  actively,  at  the  present  time,  re- 
studying  those  two  projects  as  sources 
of  water  supply.  I  think  this  is  a  vasll.v 
more  important  facet  of  such  projects. 

The  report  from  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers should  come  in  the  spring,  anci 
there  is  no  reason,  as  I  see  it.  I  say  to 
mj'  colleague,  why  this  program  would 
not  be  included  in  the  river  basin  author- 
ization bill  tliat  the  committee  will  con- 
sider this  summer. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Will  the  Senator  .viekl 
further? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  was  ju-st  going  to  place 
in  the  Record,  if  I  may,  a  paragraph  from 
page  42  of  the  conference  report  on  last 
year's  bill,  which  reads  as  follows: 

However,  based  on  Information  available 
to  the  Conferees,  it  is  clear  that  the  projects 
can  bo  jtistified  for  purposes  other  than  low 
flow  augmentation  for  water  quality.  For 
example  water  supply  need."?  might  justify 
tlie  projects.  Accordingly,  the  Conferee.'^  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  reformu- 
late the  Sixe.s  Bridge  and  Verona  projecis 
and  resuijmit  them  to  Congress  as  .soon  n<. 
po.sslble  but  in  no  event  later  thnn  June 
30.  1973. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tin.cui.shed  chairman  is  now  indicating 
that  it  is  still  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  conferees,  and  the  Senate  that 
this  language  still  apphes.  and  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  still  under  a  man- 
date to  come  back  here  by  no  later  than 
that  date  and  give  us  its  recoinmcnda- 
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on,  and  that  we  can,  I  would  assume, 
that  recommendation,  if  it  is  what 
tliink  It  Is  going  to  be,  be  able  to  act 
p^ior  to  the  end  of  this  year? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  We  must  act.  I 
not  an  alarmist,  but  I  am  a  realist, 
I  know  that  of  all  the  large  cities 
this  country,  Washington,  D.C.,  our 
Cjapital.  has  no  storage  for  a  reserve  sup- 
of  necessary  water.  We  are  just  re- 
ding on  the  natural  flow  of  the  Potomac 
ver.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  feel 
am  being  provincial  when  I  remind 
tliat  its  headwaters  are  in  West 
Vtrginia.  We  start  OK  up  there,  but 
S4imetimes,  as  we  come  downstream, 
Pf  oblems  arise. 
It  is  a  serious  problem,  and  I  want 
underscore  again  that  Washington  is 
ujiique,  on  the  bad  side  rather  than 
good  side,  as  to  an  adequate  supply 
water  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  the 
Ejlstrict  of  Columbia  and  this  most  rapid- 
growing  area  of  the  country. 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
words  and  that  assurance.  We  are 
aware  of  the  problem  that  exists,  but 
particular  awareness  is  most  impor- 
because  he  will  be  the  manager 
the  bill  as  it  comes  before  us.  I  am 
to  have  the  reassurance  that  the 
njandate  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  still 
,  and  we  can  look  forward  to  ae- 
on this  project. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Is  the  development 
Bloomington  continuing? 
Mr.  BEALL.  This  year  the  Presidents 
btdget  contains  another  $13  million  for 
fiirther  construction.  This  is  somewhat 
than  had  been  estimated,  although 
is  probably  all  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
reasonably  spend  this  year.  It  is  ex- 
that  it  will  be  in  operation  per- 
by  1978.  which  will  help  our  water 
sijpply  but  will  not  be  of  any  immediate 
because  of  the  time  required  for  the 
wbter  to  get  from  Bloom  in  gton  to  Wash- 
irigton.  It  Is  about  an  18-  to  21-day  trip 
the  water  to  get  here.  These  two  dams 
not  be  of  immediate  importance  be- 
they  will  not  be  able  to  respond 
time  to  alleviate  the  serious  shortage 
timely  fashion  so  that  the  water  would 
available  when  needed  and  there  is 
rain. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  thinking  back. 
do  not  want  to  belabor  the  point  but 
w  TO  was  the  Representative  from  the 
district  before  your  father?  I  served  with 
of  them.  What  was  the  name  of  that 
Representative? 
Mr.  BEALL.  Who  preceded  him? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 
Mr.  BEALL.  William  Byron. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Before  that— I  am 
s(Jrr>'. 

Mr.  BEALL.  That  was  David  J.  Lewis. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  it. 
Mr.  BEALL.  And  then  Fred  Zihlman 
bf fore  that. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  He  was  talking  about 
,s  kind  of  project  then,  as  your  father 
is. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Right. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  both  House  and 
S  ;nate.  That  causes  me  to  ask  the  ques- 
tipn. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Yes,  and  we  are  very 
glatelul  for  the  Senator  s  cooperation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  What  benefit  lias 
c(  me  from  the  Savage  River  Dam? 
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Mr.  BEALL.  The  Savage  River  Dam 
has  been  extremely  important  for  the 
Potomac  River.  It  is  a  flood  control  dam 
basically,  as  the  Senator  well  knows. 
They  control  the  flow  out  of  the  Savage 
River  Dam  so  that  the  early-year  build- 
up does  not  create  flood  conditions  of  the 
kind  that  existed  in  1936,  for  instance. 
The  supply  of  water  is  of  minimal  value. 
It  has  helped,  however,  in  cleaning  up  the 
river  and  producing  the  kind  of  flow  that 
controls  water  pollution,  and  we  are  very 
grateful  for  that.  The  Bloomington  Dam 
will  be  of  even  greater  benefit  for  water 
pollution  control  purpo-ses.  Also,  some- 
thing may  happen  here  that  will  help  to 
clean  up  the  Potomac  River  in  this  area. 
These  two  dams  will  contribute  to  clean- 
er water  in  this  area.  Of  course,  the  more 
immediate  problem  here  involves  the 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  these  factors 
are  all  involved.  The  West  Virginia  Pulp 
and  Paper  mill  is  on  the  mountainside  of 
the  Potomac  River,  but  on  the  West  Vir- 
ginia side.  Several  hundred  persons  are 
employed  there.  What  is  your  total  em- 
ployment figure? 

Mr.  BEALL.  About  2.100  people.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  that  company 
has  been  progressive  because,  as  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  knows,  they 
built  one  of  the  first  industrial  waste 
treatment  plants  in  the  coimtry  and 
contributed  it  to  the  community  for  pub- 
lic use  and  this  has  helped  in  cleaning 
up  the  Potomac  River. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  water  supply  is 
used  for  many  purposes  including,  of 
course,  the  stability  of  the  plant  Itself. 

Mr.  BEALL.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  the  adjoining  State. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  continuing  cooper- 
ation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  think  of  the  Sen- 
ator's State  as  a  suburb  of  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BEALL.  In  this  case,  we  are  glad 
to  be  counted  as  such.  We  still  rely  on 
the  Senator  for  his  largesse  and  espe- 
cially for  his  generous  cooperation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Scott  of  Virginia).  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
four  amendments  at  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc  and  that  reading  of  the 
amendments  be  dispensed  with,  except 
for  the  first  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  amend- 
ments will  be  considered  en  bloc.  The  first 
amendment  will  be  stated,  and  the  three 
remaining  amendments  will  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  first 
amendment  as  follows : 

On  page  40  line  6.  followiug  the  period 
after  Ite  word  "section"  change  the  period 
to  a  comma  and  in.^ert  the  following:  "and 
substantially  completed  the  construction  of 
all  access  roaas.  day-use  facilities,  camp- 
grovnd  faciJiijes,  lodges  and  the  nece'sary 
&tim;i.is;rrit:\  e  buildjj.c-s.  After  taid  publica- 


tion of  notice,  the  Secretary  shall  transfer 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Big  South  Fork  Na- 
tional River  and  Recreation  Area  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  who  shall  administer 
the  national  river  and  recreation  area  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  XJ.8.C.  1, 
2-4),  as  amended  and  supplemented.  In  the 
administration  of  the  national  river  and  rec- 
reation area  the  Secretary  may  utilize  such 
statutory  authority  available  to  him  for  the 
conservation  and  management  of  wildlife 
and  natural  resources  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  revise  the 
boundaries  from  time  to  time,  but  the  total 
acreage  within  such  boundaries  shall  not  ex- 
ceed one  himdred  and  twenty-five  thousand. 
Fallowing  such  transfer  the  authorities  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  Interests  therein  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  likewise  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

Tlie  texts  of  the  next  three  amend- 
ments are  as  follows : 

On  page  49,  strike  lines  1  through  4. 

(E.xplanation   of  proposed   amendment: 

(The  language  proposed  to  be  stricken  is 
unnecessary  because  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  In  his  administration  of  this  area 
as  a  part  of  the  national  park  system,  will 
develop  a  recreation  plan  for  the  national 
river  and  recreation  area.  It  would  be  unnec- 
essary for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  consult 
with  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  for 
the  area.) 

On  page  51,  line  15,  following  the  comma 
after  the  word  "Engineers"  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  at 
such  time  as  Jurisdiction  over  the  national 
river  and  recreation  area  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  him  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,". 

On  page  52,  delete  line  12,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■'(J)  (I)  Until  such  time  as  the  transfer  of 
Jurisdiction  authorized  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  take  place,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financially  assisting  the". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  on 
these  amendments  is  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, with  15  minutes  on  each  side. 

E.XPLANATION     TO     AMENDMENT     NO.     1 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  turn  the 
project  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  administration  by  the  National 
Park  Service  imder  applicable  laws.  This 
would  allow  the  corps  to  purchase  the 
lands,  construct  the  improvements  au- 
thorized by  the  act,  and  turn  it  over  to 
the  Park  Service  for  administration.  The 
Congress  has  not  placed  the  administra- 
tion of  a  national  rive/  nor  recreation 
area  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  an  agency 
other  than  the  National  Park  Service  or 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  whose  primary 
fimction  is  the  management  of  lands  and 
associated  natural  resources  for  recrea- 
tion, and  in  the  case  of  the  Forest  Service 
for  multiple  use,  including  recreation.  We 
feel  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  place 
the  Department  of  the  Army  through 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  business  of 
administering  land  solely  for  recreation 
and  preservation  purposes  and  that  this 
area,  when  completed,  should  properly 
become  a  unit  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
serit  that  statements  regarding  the  other 
three  amendments  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  They  are  in  conformance  with 
the  fir.'t  amendment. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  2 
Proposed    amendment    to    S.    606    Is    aa 
follows: 
"On  page  49.  strike  lines  1  through  4." 
(Explanation  of  proposed  amendment:) 
(The  language  proposed  to  be  striken  Is 
\innecessary   because   the   Secretary   of   the 
Interior,  In  his  administration  of  this  area 
as  a  part  of  the  National  Park  System,  will 
develop  a  recreation  plan  for  the  national 
river  and  recreation  area.  It  would  be  un- 
necessary for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  con- 
sult with  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
for  the  area.) 

Jackson  Amendment  No.  3 
This  is  a  conforming  amendment.  The 
purpose  Is  to  make  sure  that  the  proposed 
study  authorized  by  subsection  (h)  will  be 
carried  out  after  the  lands  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  UntU 
the  transfer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  could 
begin  the  formulation  of  the  comprehensive 
plan. 

Explanation  to  Jackson  Amendment  No.  4 
The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  authorize 
"in  lieu  payments"  to  the  local  counties 
affected  In  the  States  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  to  make  up  for  taxes  which  would 
be  received  from  private  property  which  is 
acquired  for  the  project.  This  represents  a 
departure  from  our  normal  Congressional 
policy  when  authorizing  a  unit  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  or  recreation  area.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  allow  these 
in  lieu  payments  to  take  place  untU  the  area 
is  transferred  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  be  administered  as  a 
unit  of  that  system.  This  would  provide 
transitional  aid  to  the  local  governmental 
units.  However,  It  has  generally  been  true 
whenever  a  national  park  or  recreation  area 
has  been  established,  studies  have  Indicated 
that  the  additional  revenue  generated  by 
the  tourism  and  related  development  more 
than  offset  the  Initial  loss  of  property  taxes. 
That  Is  why  the  Interior  Committee  and  the 
Congress  has  not  accepted  the  principle  of 
In  lieu  payments  for  park  and  recreation 
areas  where  the  Federal  government  will  be 
Investing  large  sums  which  will  have  their 
most  favorable  Impact  upon  the  local 
economies. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  comment  upon  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

First.  I  want  to  thank  him  for  his  open- 
ness and  candor  in  the  development  of 
these  changes.  The  authorization  of  na.- 
tional  recreation  areas  Is  normally 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  of  which  he  is  the  chairman, 
and  the  responsibility  is  very  capably 
and  industriously  executed  both  by  him, 
the  members  of  his  committee,  and  their 
staff.  Were  it  not  for  the  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances which  mark  the  evolution  of 
the  Big  South  Fork  National  River  and 
Recreation  Area,  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  would  have  been  in  his  commit- 
tee. The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  in 
the  process  of  studying,  developing,  and 
reporting  on  various  proposals  for  the 
preservation,  development,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  area  set  out  in  this  bill  for 
several  decades.  They  have  developed  a 
tremendous  knowledge  of  this  little 
charted  area  and  close  association  with 
the  people  who  reside  there.  I  feel  that 
this  backgrotmd  should  be  put  to  full  use 


in  the  construction  and  initial  develop- 
ment of  the  project. 

However,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
transfer  of  the  administration  of  the 
project  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
or  to  the  National  Park  Service  at  such 
time  as  it  is  certified  by  the  corps  to  be 
substantially  complete  and  is  administra- 
ble  as  a  unitary  recreational  project.  I 
would  add  only  one  brief  word  of  cau- 
tion— it  is  not  my  intention  in  this  to 
have  the  corps  constituted  the  agent  of 
the  National  Park  Service  in  the  con- 
struction, land  acquisiton,  or  any  other 
developmental  activity. 

I  would  hope  that  the  corps  would 
consider  the  suggestions  of  the  Park 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation. But  I  am  entirely  confident  in 
the  ability  and  expertise  of  the  corps 
to  handle  the  initial  development  of  the 
project  and  intend  that  they  should  exer- 
cise prime  cMitrol  over  that  aspect. 

The  second  portion  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  regards  In-lieu-of-tax  pay- 
ments which  are  Included  in  the  pro- 
posal. I  am  aware  that  these  pas'ments 
have  never  been  authorized  before.  Cer- 
tainly I  agree  such  payments  should  be 
authorized  only  under  extreme  circum- 
stances and  with  great  care. 

The  several  counties  in  which  this 
project  will  be  located  are  among  the 
very  poorest  in  the  county.  McCreary 
County,  Ky.,  is,  I  believe,  among  the  two 
or  three  most  depressed  counties  in  the 
entire  Nation.  There  is  almost  no  indus- 
trial development  and  little  commercial 
development  of  any  kind  in  this  area. 
Much  of  the  tax  base  is  composed  of 
open,  imimproved  lands  such  as  those 
included  in  the  project.  While  the  total 
tax  collected  on  the  property  is  very 
small  by  Federal  standards,  it  is  a  very 
large  portion  of  these  counties'  revenues. 
And  there  simply  is  no  place  else  for 
them  to  go  to  replace  these  revenues.     . 

The  argiunent  Is  made  and  not  with- 
out basis — that  this  project  and  others 
like  it  enhance  the  taxable  property  val- 
ues and  economy  of  their  locales.  While 
that  is  true  in  the  long  rtm,  it  certainly 
is  not  during  that  period  in  which  land 
acquisition  and  deveJopment  is  going  on. 
Therefore,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
Senator's  amendment  which  provides 
that  these  payments  will  be  made  imtil 
such  time  as  tiie  Corps  of  Engineers  cer- 
tifies the  project  to  be  substantially 
complete. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  pro- 
posal made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson > ,  is  entirely  practical  and  feasi- 
ble. It  is  a  highly  desirable  change.  It 
represents  the  close  scrutiny  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  Interior  Committee  to  tliis 
project.  I  am  frankly  delighted  they  have 
given  it  their  attention  and  that  we  have 
arrived  at  an  accommodation  which  per- 
mits the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct 
the  project  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  tlae  National  Park  Service 
to  operate  it. 

It  is  a  highly  constructive  amendment 
and  I  wish  to  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington for  offering  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  staff  of  the  Public  Work^ 


Committee  be  allowed  to  make  any  fur- 
ther technical  changes  needed  to  con- 
form the  amendments  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  to  the 
balance  of  the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witho'Jt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  t  hajr- 
man  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affans 
Committee.  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  his  cooperation  in  working  out  the 
amendments.  I  believe  that  the  net  result 
here  will  be  to  provide  for  the  people  of 
that  great  area  the  kind  of  manapcmeni 
they  would  like  to  see.  The  Senator,  ty 
his  cooperation,  has  made  it  possible  t ) 
work  out  a  solution  that  will  meet  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  area.  I  want 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  him 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Public  Work.s 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  who  has  likewise 
cooperated  in  working  out  an  appropri- 
ate. I  think,  .solution  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguisl:cd 
Senator  from  Washington.  I  am  very 
grateful  for  his  remarks.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  have  one  or  two  other  matters 
that  I  would  like  to  attend  to  now 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Can  that  wait  until  we 
vote? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  Uke  to  have  a 
vote  on  the  amendments  en  bloc  thiU 
have  been  ordered  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  first. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  only  briefly  comment  on  the  col- 
loquy. I  am  familiar  with  the  Big  South 
Fork  proposal  so  ably  developed  by  for- 
mer Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  and 
tlie  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr. 
Bak£r).  The  Public  Works  Comnoittce 
five  times  authorized  tlie  Devils  Jump 
project — in  1962,  1963,  1965.  1966.  and 
1968.  Each  year  the  House  conferees 
adamantly  refused  to  approve  the  proj- 
ect— which  was  to  be  a  high  dam,  haviup 
hydroelectric  facilities,  with  a  Federal 
cost  estimated  at  that  time  of  $203  mil- 
hon. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
through  all  these  years.  I  worked  closely 
with  Senator  Cooper — wlio  served  so  ab^ 
as  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  U:!e 
committee. 

Given  the  stalemate  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  in 
1968.  Senator  Cooper  introduced  an 
amendment  in  conference — which  wa.'= 
accepted — to  direct  the  Corps  of  Enpi- 
necrs  to  update  itG  report  on  the  feasibil- 
ity of  the  project  and  second  to  dirctt 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  tlie  Department  cf 
Agriculture  to  prepare  alternative  plans 
for  the  recreational,  conservation  or 
pre.':er\'ation  uses  of  the  Big  South  Fork, 
its  tributaries  and  contiguous  areas. 

Growing  out  of  this  report  of  alterna- 
tives, in  March  1972,  Senator  Cooper  and 
the  seiuor  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  >  mtroduced  a  bill  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  the  Big  South  Fork 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  States 
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Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  lieu  of  the 
!vils  Jump  Dam  project.  The  cost  of  the 
repreaticHial  proposal  would  be  less  than 
million  as  opposed  to  over  $200  mil- 
f  or  the  Devils  Jump  Dam. 
is  my  understanding  that  the  senior 
itor  from   Tennessee    (Mr.   Baker) 
the  chairman  of  the  Interior  Com- 
ttee  (Mr.  Jackson >  have  agreed  to  re- 
the  Big  South  Fork  provision  as  it 
•s  in  section  61  of  the  pending  bill. 
While  I  want  to  discourage  any  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  which  would  add  any 
projects  or  increase  the  cost  of  the 
I    imderstand   these   amendments 
wduld  actually  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
pr|)ject.  I  also  understand  that  the  senior 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  has 
with  Senator  Cooper — who,  I  am 
I,   Is   in   agreement   with    these 
an^endments.  Senator  Cooper  was  over 
years  a  leader  In  this  matter  and  I 
happy  to  work  closely  and  warmly 
him  in  developing  the  Big  South 
pn^KJsal. 
( Jiven  the  assurances  that  the  amend- 
me  ats  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  bill 
without  adding  any  new  projects  and 
Senator  Cooper  is  in  agreement  with 
amendments.  I  will  support  them. 

BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
distinguished   Senator   from   West 
Viifginia  for  his  generous  remarks. 

may  be  of  interest  to  our  colleagues 

mow  that  I  have  talked  with  former 

Cooper  today  on  the  telephone, 

apprise  him  fully  of  these  changes 

the  great  happiness  that  I  felt  that 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

and  the  Committee  on  Public 

were  of  one  mind  in  going  for- 

In  this  manner.  He  expressed  his 

delfght  and  his  full  support  for  this 
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pro  vision. 

Ii  that  connection.  Mr.  President,  I 
hai  e  remarks  that  were  made  by  Senator 
Co<  per  last  year  on  this  subject,  and  I 
thl  ik  it  might  be  appropriate  to  include 
the  n  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  I  ask 
uninimous  consent  that  Senator 
Cocper's  remarks  of  last  year  with  re- 
spe!t  to  this  project  be  printed  in  the 
Re<ord,  together  with  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shli  e  (Mr.  Cotton)  . 

1  here  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
wer  i  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fpllows : 

■.  Cotton.  I  only  want  to  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  through  the  years,  back  In  the  days 
I  waa  serving  on   the  Public  Works 
and  now  as  they  come  before  the 
)ns     Subcommittee     on     Public 
Woilw.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  I  can  scarcely 
nber  an   Instance   when   the  Corps   of 
Engfneers  came  in  and  did  not  have  a  com- 
ve  desire  to  buy  something,  build  some- 
-     or    dam   something — that    Is   spelled 
I  seem  unable  to  remember  a  single 
I  nee  of  an   Important   project  that  did 
far  exceed,   before   Its  completion,   the 
authorization. 

•   are.  of  course,  legislating  at  a  time 

we   are   running  Into  terrific  deficits. 

half  a  bUllon  dollars  In  itself  worries 
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Adolher  point,  and  It  may  be  minor,  but 
net*  on  pages  48  and  49  of  the  bill  this 
rap'apb: 

F  ot  the  purpose  of  financially  assisting 

States  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Mc- 

County.  Kentucky,  and  Scott.  Morgan. 


Pickett,  and  Fentress  Counties  in  Tennessee, 
because  of  losses  which  they  may  sustain  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  certain  lands  and 
other  property  within  them  may  be  Included 
within  the  national  river  and  recreation  area 
established  by  this  Act  and  shall  thereafter 
no  longer  be  subject  to  real  and  personal 
property  taxes  levied  or  Imposed  by  them, 
payments  shall  be  made  to  them  on  an  an- 
nual basis  and  In  an  amount  equal  to  that 
which  they  would  have  received  from  such 
taxes  but  for  the  establishment  of  the  na- 
tional river  and  recreation  area." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  informed 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that.  In  his 
opinion,  this  would  be  a  negligible  amount, 
but  I  think  we  are  setting  a  precedent  here. 
If  my  State  of  New  Hampshire  had 
payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  for  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest  which  occupies  25 
percent  of  the  area  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  guess  It  would  be  the  biggest  money- 
maker for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  AU 
over  this  country.  In  State  after  State  after 
State,  large  areas  of  States  are  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  In  some  of  the  Western 
Stotes— I  do  not  know,  but  nine-tenths  of 
their  area  belong  to  Uncle  Sam.  This  would 
establish  a  new  precedent. 

While  this  particular  payment  in  lieu  of 
taxes  might  be  comparatively  small,  if  this 
Is  to  be  the  course  pursued  in  the  future, 
I  do  not  know  how  much  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  find  Itself  eventually  paying 
to  the  States,  and  their  subdivisions  m  "lieu 
of  taxes. 

I  also  note  In  this  language— and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikzn)  for 
calling  It  to  my  attention— that  the  amount 
Is  to  be  paid  "in  an  amount  equal  to  that 
which  they  would  have  received  from  such 
taxes  but  for  the  establishment  of  the  na- 
tional river  and  recreation  area." 

However,  it  does  not  say  the  amoimt  thev 
would  now  receive. 

Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  President,  the  reason  I 
called  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  Is  that  when  they  took 
land  for  similar  purposes  in  our  area,  the 
reimbursement  would  be  on  what  was  then 
being  paid  in  taxes.  Had  that  land  not  been 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government,  it  might 
have  been  100  times  that  now,  and  the  taxes 
coming  in  would  be  100  times  as  much.  So 
I  think  there  should  be  some  goal  there 
otherwise  the  sky  is  the  limit  on  future  pay- 
ments  to  the  communities  from  whom  the 
land  is  taken. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  President,  I  am  reluctant 
in  any  way  to  oppose  this,  because  I  greatly 
admire  the  Senators  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  and  their  fidelity  to  their  States. 
I  feel  rather  strongly  that  this  matter  of  re- 
imbursement for  national  parks  or  recreation 
areas  Is  vinfalr  to  the  States  that  already  have 
vast  areas  taken  from  them  for  which  they 
are  getting  nothing  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

The  PBrsroiNc   Officer.  The  time  of  the 

Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  expired. 

Mr.  Cotton.  May  I  have  2  more  minutes? 

Mr.    Rajjdolph.    Mr.    President,    I    yield    2 

additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 

Hampshire. 

The  Presidinc  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 
Mr.  Cotton.  This  sets  a  precedent.  The 
taxes  now  paid  are  very  minimum  In  lieu  of 
taxes,  but  It  does  set  a  precedent  for  the 
future.  My  good  friends,  whom  I  admire  so 
much,  remind  me  a  little  bit  of  the  Scot  who 
not  only  killed  two  birds  w  ith  one  stone,  but 
wanted  the  stone  back. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  provision  on  pages 
48  and  49  of  the  bill  is  a  dangerous  provision. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  even  vote  for  this 
bill  because  of  the  amount  involved  with 
that  loophole. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
very  much  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President.  I  understand 
the  question  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 


shire raises.  If  the  Senator  will  give  me  a 
few  minutes  I  will  explain  why  the  language 
is  In  there,  as  I  can  appreciate  that  It  could 
raise  concern  about  creating  a  precedent  for 
the  future. 

However,  the  example  Just  referred  to  in 
th  Senators  own  State,  is  similar  to  the 
situation  in  Kentucky.  It  will  take  me  2  or 
3  minutes  to  explain  what  this  project  Is  all 
about. 

For  years,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  pro- 
posed that  a  large  hydroelectric  dam  be 
built  in  Mccreary  County  in  Kentucky  on 
the  Big  South  Fork.  That  river  is  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Cumberland  River  that  extends 
into  Scott  County.  Tenn..  across  the  Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee line.  It  is  the  same  river 
and  the  very  same  area  as  the  site  of  a  pro- 
posed dam,  which  the  Senator  may  recall— 
the  Devils  Jump  Dam.  That  was  a  $152 
nulhon  proposal,  which  due  to  Increased 
costs  became  more  than  $200  million. 

I  remember  that  on  five  occasions  that 
I  was  able  to  secure  passage  in  the  Senate 
of  the  Devils  Jump  Dam  project— and  on 
five  occasions  the  House  refused  it,  although 
It  had  the  approval  of  three  administra- 
tions, and  every  agency  that  had  an  interest 
in  It,  Including  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. But  because  of  the  opposition  of  the 
private  utilities  from  all  over  the  Nation 
who  zeroed  In  on  it,  and  the  exposition  of 
the  large  coal  companies  and,  finally,  the 
conservationists,  we  finally  decided.  Sena- 
tor Morton  and  I,  Senator  Baker  whose 
father  Congressman  Howard  H.  Baker 
worked  for  it  for  years,  and  Senator  Gore 
that  we  could  not  proceed  with  the  power 
dam. 

Four  years  ago,  we  asked  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  because  the  Forest  Service 
concerned  with  the  national  forest  was  iu 
that  department,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
who  had  planned  the  dam,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  which  Includes  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  and  the  Park 
Service,  to  propose  an  alternative  for  the 
recreational  conservation  and  preservation 
uses  of  this  spectacular  and  unique  area.  In 
1970,  they  presented  six  alternatives  for  the 
Big  South  Fork  River— a  very  beautiful 
river.  90  miles  long,  which  Is  a  very  clean 
river  with  great  palisades  and  having 
rippling  rough  waters— white  waters  as 
they  are  called.  This  national  recreational 
area  would  cost  about  $30  mUllon  to  estab- 
lish—about one-fifth  of  the  originally  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  hydroelectric  high  dam, 
which  would  have  resulted  in  flooding  of 
the  gorge  behind  the  dam. 

In  McCreary  County,  the  recreation  area 
would  require  perhaps  30,000  acres  of  land 
In  Tennessee,  as  I  recall,  it  requires  about 
90,000  acres  of  land.  McCreary  County,  Ky.,  Is 
a  county  which  I  know  very  well.  The  U.S. 
Government  already  owns  some  160,000  acres 
of  land  In  McCreary  County,  in  the  Daniel 
Boone  National  Forest.  It  Is  a  verv  poor 
county  Indeed. 

The  covmty  receives  no  payments  In  lieu  of 
taxes  from  the  Forest  Service,  except  meager 
amounts  from  such  timber  that  Is  sold  from 
the  national  forest.  So  looking  ahead  to  a 
condition  where,  if  thU  measure  should  be 
approved.  It  would  take  nearly  30,000  acres 
of  land  Into  the  national  recreation  area— 
about  half  of  It  from  the  Forest  Service,  and 
the  remainder  from  private  land— the 
county  would  have  little  left.  The  national 
forest  Is  not  a  national  park.  It  has  few 
recreational  facilities.  The  countv  would 
have  very  little  Income  left.  This"  land.  I 
would  assume— knowing  It  prettv  well— Is  a.s- 
sessed  at  $30  or  $40  an  acre.  It  "is  estimated 
that  this  provision  would  cost  the  Federal 
Government,  I  think  In  McCreary  Couuty. 
perhaps  $15,000  or  $20,000.  in  an  area  where 
they  have  practically  no  Incomes  at  all.  For 
the  whole  project  It  would  be  about  $100,000 
a  year. 
McCrearj-  County  used  to  be  a  part  of  the 
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county  In  which  I  live.  It  is  the  county 
south  of  mine.  Unfortunately,  it  bears  the 
reputation  of  being  about  the  poorest  county 
in  the  United  States.  To  be  frank,  that  Is 
the  reason  we  put  it  in.  It  Is  for  a  6-year 
.authorization.  If  it  did  not  work  out  in  6 
years,  the  committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee  could  make  such  changes  as  they 
desire.  I  wanted  to  give  the  Senators  the  full 
iacls. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for  an- 
( iher  question? 

Mr.  Coop«x.  Yes;  I  wUl.  I  may  have  over- 
stated the  figure  on  the  amount  of  taxes  that 
might  be  lost.  It  is  my  owa  recollection  that 
it  would  be  much  smaller  than  ttaat.  My  rec- 
ollection would  be  $9,000  per  year  In  Mc- 
Creary County,  If  It  makes  a  difference. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  would  like  to  make  it  very 
plain  and  clear  to  both  my  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
and  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  that  I  am  not  question- 
ing the  need  in  this  matter.  But  I  have  a 
recollection  in  the  past  half-century  of  land 
taken  in  my  section  of  the  country  that  was 
purchased  for  a  dollar  or  $2  or  $3  an  acre, 
but  Its  present  value  would  be  many,  msmy 
dollars  more  an  acre. 

In  my  case,  as  a  member  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Legislature,  because  of  the  fact  that 
we  bad  some  townstalps  and  school  districts 
that  were  almost  completely  encompassed  In 
the  national  forest  area  with  a  subsequent 
loss  of  taxes.  I  Introduced  a  bill,  and  the 
bill  passed,  by  which  the  State  would  reim- 
burse these  township  school  districts  for  the 
equivalent  of  one-half  of  what  the  taxes 
would  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill. 

Under  this  provision,  If  I  read  it  correctly, 
if  the  land  taken  in  this  Instance  should  in- 
crease Its  valvie  so  that  Its  value  would  be 
greatly  enhanced,  we  authoriee  the  payment 
of  an  amount  equivsJent  to  taxes  that  not 
only  would  be  received  at  its  present  value, 
but  would  increase  as  its  value  increases. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  want  to  make  It  clear,  for  in- 
terpretation, that  is  not  intended  at  all. 

Mr.  Aiken.  That  Is  not  intended.  That  was 
my  problem. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  think  that  Is  clear. 

Mr.  Cotton.  Is  there  anything  in  the  report 
to  indicate  that  interpretation — in  the  report 
that  Is  not  before  us? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  would  be  glad  to  amend  the 
provision  Immediately,  here  on  the  floor,  In 
line  with  the  suggestion.  If  It  is  not  clear. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  think  It  needs  to  be 
amended  if  the  intent  Is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  do  not  recall,  but  I  can  tell 
the  Senator  that  was  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  and 
myself,  who  wrote  this  legislation,  and  cf  our 
cosponsor,  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook).  I  am  sure  he  would  agree  with 
me  on  this. 

Mr.  Cook.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  do  not  have  any  time,  but 
I  would  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  Cook.  May  I  say  that  the  basic  inten- 
tion was  that  the  value  be  established  at  the 
time  of  taking,  and  once  it  belonged  to  the 
Federal  Government,  the  total  project,  the 
value  would  be  established  and  It  could  never 
be  revalued. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  think  the  legislative  history- 
made  on  the  floor  by  both  the  Senators  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
would  be  sufficient  protection  on  that  point, 
and  I  thank  the  Seuatcrs. 

Mr.  Aiken.  I  was  concerned,  becau.';e  the 
li^nd  was  taken  by  the  Federal  Governmeut 
from  the  State  of  Vermont  that  was  valued 
at  $5  an  acre.  It  was  not  taxed  very  much  at 
the  time.  Some  of  that  land  Is  vahied  at 
$5,000  an  acre.  If  there  is  any  stream  or  any 
water  or  any  view,  the  value  of  the  land  there 


Is  whatever  one  asks  for  it.  But  If  a  fair  value 
Is  to  be  fixed  on  it,  that  would  be  sufficient 
for  t«u  purposes. 

Mr.  Cotton.  May  I  say,  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  on  this  point  by  the  assurance  of  the 
two  Senators.  I  do,  however,  still  have  some 
reservations  about  setting  a  precedent  for 
reimbursement  of  lo.si  taxes  on  these  projects. 
I  am  afraid  it  might  rise  in  the  Congres.s  to 
haunt  us  sometime  in  the  future  aud  may 
open  the  gate  for  large  sums. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be  glad 
to  suggest  this  change  to  make  it  aljsolutely 
clear. 

The  Presidikc  Officer.  The  Senator  m.iy 
oSer  bis  amendment. 

Mr.  CTooPER.  I  propose  an  amendment:  on 
page  49,  line  5.  after  the  word  "taxes",  add 
a  comma  and  insert  "at  the  time  of  the 
acquisition  of  such  property". 

The  Presiding  OrnctR.  Is  the  Senator  of- 
ferhig  this  as  the  amendment? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  am. 

The  Presidinc  Officer.  Will  the  Senator 
please  .send  the  amendment  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  TTie  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"On  page  49,  line  5,  after  the  word  'taxes' 
add  a  comma  and  Insert  'at  the  time  of  the 
acquisition  of  such  property'." 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Who  yields  time  on 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  amendment  and  I  thank  the  Senator.  It 
certainly  If  complete  assurance,  but  I  want 
to  m.ake  it  plain  that  I  was  already  willing 
to  accept  the  legislative  history  made  on  the 
floor  by  these  three  Senators.  This  amend- 
ment makes  It  entirely  clear. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Who  yields  time? 
Do  the  Senators  yield  back  their  time  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  All  time  having 
been  yielded  back,  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  {Putting  the  question.) 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  thi.s 
amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments 
en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  project,  I  send  to  the  de.sk 
CHie  technical  amendment  that  might  be 
disposed  of  at  this  moment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 

On  page  40.  line  17.  after  the  word  "dona- 
tion '  put  a  period  and  strike  ihe  rest  of 
that   sentence. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  the  power 
of  condemnation  is  included  on  lines  12. 
13.  and  14  when  acquisition  authority  L*; 
granted  by  purchase  or  by  llie  word 
■  oUierwise." 

It  is  unnece.ssai-y  to  spet-ifically  in- 
clude the  phrase  'eminent  domain." 
This  phrase  is  also  confusing  at  this 
point  because  it  might  be  inlerpreteii 
as  changing  the  acquisition  of  State- 
owned  lands  by  means  other  than  by 
donation  only. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  on  this  amend- 
ment and  to  present  it  to  the  Senate  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  apreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
sider the  section  authorising  a  shoreline 
erosion  control  program  to  be  one  of  tlie 
moi^t  imiwrtant  and  si^iufkant  features 
of  S.  606.  the  Flood  Control  Act  ol  197J, 
now  before  this  body. 

As  T^e  are  all  aware,  many  of  our 
coastal  areas  have  already  suffered  se- 
rious— and  in  some  cases  almost  irrevoc- 
able— damage  and  tlie  situation  is  certain 
to  get  even  worse  unless  we  devise  ways 
ol  stopping  it  now.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  they  are  there  and  we  hope  we 
can  do  someting  about  them.  They  will 
not  eo  away. 

That  condition  prevails  in  the  Great 
Lakes  area  as  well  as  along  the  ocean 
fronts  and  for  that  reason  I  want  to 
stress  that  the  provisions  of  S.  606  en- 
vision equal  attention  to  both  categories 
in  the  effort  to  find  appropriate  remedies. 

I  have  discussed  this  aspect  of  the  leg- 
islation in  detail  with  my  good  friend 
and  dLstinguished  colleague.  Senator 
BiKCH  Bayh,  becau.se  of  his  particular 
concern  over  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  erosion  problem  in  the  Indiana  E>unes 
National  Lakeshore  along  Lake  Michi- 
gan, and  have  as.sured  him  that  I  would 
recommend  that  attention  be  accorded 
that  situation  if  the  control  program  is 
auUiorized  as  I  trust  will  be  the  ca.se. 

He  had  expected  to  be  here  today  to 
personally  present  his  views  on  that 
phase  of  the  bill  but  an  uncxpectetl 
change  of  plans  has  forced  him  to  be 
absent. 

I.  tlierefore,  a.sk  permission  to  liave 
prmted  in  tlie  Record  at  tills  point  in 
my  remarks  copies  of  correspondence  we 
have  exchanged  which  outlines  his  posi- 
tion and  the  commitment  I  have  made 
to  him  on  the  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  piintcd  in 
the  Kecokd.  as  follows: 

U.S.  Sekate. 
Committee  of  Appropriations. 
Washington.  DC,  January  3'*.  1973. 
Hon    Je.nnincs  Randolph. 
C'it:ir>iian.     Senate     ConinuHi>c     ore    PuhH':" 
Works,     New     Senate     OiTice     Building, 
Wa3hlr^gton.  UC 

Df.\r  Mr  CnAlRM.^^•:  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late you  and  the  otlier  members  of  the  Ccni- 
iiiittee  on  Public  Works  for  so  promptly  re- 
porting to  the  Senate  S.  606.  The  Oinnibtis 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1973.  a  bill  identi- 
cal to  one  which  the  President  vetoed  alter 
Con(.ress  adjourned  la.sl  year. 

I  am  particul.irly  pleased  to  .see  that  the 
Coninuttee  has  a^aiu  included  in  the  Rivers 
and  Hnrbor.s  Bill  provisions  establi^hiiii:  a 
shoreline  erosltin  control  denionstmtion  pro- 
gram, and  requirinj;  that  one  of  the  demon- 
stration projects  be  located  on  the  Gre^t 
I  ,\kcs  Vou  will  recall  that  la.st  year,  when 
!l:<'  Rr.ers  and  Harbors  Bill  w;is  beftire  the 
Seiiate.  I  discu.s-sed  wltli  you  the  very  serious 
shonline  erosmn  problems  we  have  at  the 
I;tni(>vu>  Indiana  Dunes  NalioiuU  Laketliore 
aloii^-  L.;\iie  Michigan.  Must  of  this  beauti- 
ful l.akeshore  is  located  between  a  harbor 
in  Michigan  City  and  the  Burns  Harbor  at 
I'ortri^e.  Indi.iiia    Bcciai<c  ol  the  brt-akTRrtter 
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adj  icent  to  the  port  facilities  at  Michigan 
Clt  r,  a  tremendous  shoreline  erosion  problem 
has  struck  the  Lakeshore,  causing  iierhaps 
Irre  parable  damage  to  the  shoreline  and  the 
dui  es  themselves.  I  asked  you  last  year 
whi  ther  this  was  the  kind  of  situation  which 
would  warrant  a  demonstration  project  un- 
derlthe  Bill. 

graciously  assured  me  that  "under  the 
deiT^onstration  projects  we  would  have  that 
ion  studied.  It  has  peculiar  strength 
becjiiise  it  is  on  public  property,  and  I  think 
a  type  prog:ram  in  which  a  demonstra- 
or  pilot  project  can  prove  important, 
only  to  that  area  but  to  helping  solve 
profclems  in  other  areas  of  the  country  later." 
agreed  with  you  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
-"  with  you  now.  I  hope  that  the  same 
ices  you  offered  last  year  are  appli- 
agaln  under  S.  606.  In  view  of  the  Lake- 
's unique  ecological  and  recreational 
valiles.  this  kind  of  program  is  essential.  I 
bell  !ve  that  the  federal  government  should 
mal  e  every  effort  to  stop  the  shoreline  ero- 
sior  at  the  Lakeshore,  and  I  believe  that  this 
yeai  s  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  offers  a  good 
way  to  meet  that  responsibility. 
\Mith  my  very  best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Birch  Bayh, 
U.S.  Senator. 
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U.S.  Senate, 

COMiin-TEE  ON    Pt^BHC    WORKS. 

Washington.  DC.  Febniarp  1,  1973. 
Birch  Bath. 
Senate. 

Building, 
I,  D.C. 
Bibch:  Thank  you  so  much  for  your 
endorsing  the  provisions  of  S.  606"  the 
Control  Act  of  1973,  and  emphasizing 
particular  Interest  in  the  section  au- 
sing  a  shoreline  erosion  control  demon- 
^lon  program. 

eel  as  you  do  that  this  is  one  of  the  kev 
ires  of  the  legislation  and  that  the  spe- 
requlrement  for  at  least  one  of  the  pilot 
cts  to  be  undertaken  in  the  Great  Lakes 
is  appropriate  and  necessary  to  serve 
purposes  and  objectives  of  that  section 
le  bill. 

well  recall  our  discu.>=sion  of  last  year 
the  scope  and  severity  of  the  erosion 
—    at    the    Indiana    Dimes    National 
along  Lake  Michigan  and  I  am  in 
accord   now,   as   then,   with   your  view 
this  location  is  particularly  suited  for 
pllbt  study  of  this  tj-pe. 
Y(  u  therefore  have  my  assurance  that  I 
will   recommend   Inclusion   of  the   National 
Lak«  shore  area  in  the  demonstration  plan  If 
program  is  authorized  under  the  legls- 
ic  n  now  before  the  Senate, 
th   official   esteem  and   warm  personal 
^ds.  I  am 
Truly, 

Jennings  Randolph. 

CItairman. 
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The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
yielfs  time? 

ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  me 
nute? 
.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 


authorization  for  additional 

e;  cpenditures  by  the  commit- 

^  on  rules  and  administra- 
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ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 

)roceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 

endir  No.  16,  Senate  Resolution  53.  This 

ution  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides 

le  aisle. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (S.  Res.  53)  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  aad  Administration  for  inquiries  and 
investigations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  con.sideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  teing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  tlie  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  appro- 
priiite  extracts  from  the  committee  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Calendar  No.  16 

Senate  Resolution  53  woiUd  authorize  the 
Committee  on  RiUes  and  Administration,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  from  March  1, 
1973,  through  February  28,  1974,  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $331,000  for  inquiries  and  in- 
vestigations. 

The  funds  requested  by  the  committee 
would  be  allocated  to  specific  inquiries  and 
to  the  procurement  of  the  services  of  indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof 
as  follows: 

Section  3  of  the  resolution  would  provide 
that  not  to  exceed  $125,000  would  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  investigation  of  privi- 
leges and  elections. 

Section  4  of  the  resolution  would  provide 
that  not  to  exceed  $206,000  would  be  avail- 
able for  a  study  or  investigation  of  computer 
services  for  the  Senate,  of  which  amount  not 
to  exceed  $20,000  could  be  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  consulauts. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, the  committee  was  authorized  bv  Sen- 
ate Resolution  240,  agreed  to  January  28, 
1972,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $327,000  for 
Inquiries  and  investigations.  Of  that  amount 
$150,000  was  allocated  for  a  study  or  In- 
vestigation of  privileges  and  elections,  and 
$177,000  was  authorized  for  a  study  or  in- 
vestigation of  computer  services  for  the  Sen- 
ate. The  committee  estimates  that  the  un- 
obligated balances  imder  those  authoriza- 
tions as  of  February  28,  1973  (funds  return- 
able to  the  Treasury),  will  be  approximately 
$45,000  and  $40,000,  respectively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  53  >  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That,  in  holding  hearings,  report- 
ing such  hearings,  and  making  investigations 
as  authorized  by  sections  134(a>  and  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its  Jurisdic- 
tion undM-  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of, is  authorized  from  March  1,  1973.  through 
February  28.  1974.  for  the  purposes  stated 
and  within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
following  sections,  in  its  discretion  (i)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  con.sent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  .services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 
Is  authorized  from  March  1.  1973.  through 
February  28.  1974.  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$.33 1.000  to  examine,  investigate,  and  make 
a  complete  study  of  any  and  all  matters  per- 
taii'ing  to  each  of  tiie  subjects  sei  forth  be- 


low in  succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution, 
said  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  respective 
specific  InqiUries  and  to  the  prociu^ment  of 
the  services  of  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(i)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended)  In  accordance  with 
such  succeeding  sections  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  3.  Not  to  exceed  $125,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  Investigation  of  priv- 
ileges and  elections. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  $206,000  shall  be 
available  for  a  study  or  investigation  of  com- 
puter services  for  the  Senate,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $20,000  may  be  ex- 
pended for  the  procurement  of  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  with  re- 
spect to  each  study  or  Investigation  foi 
which  expenditure  is  authorized  by  this  res- 
olution, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  not  later  than  February  28 
1974. 

Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fimd  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  15  United 
States  Code  1024  (a >,  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Bolling,  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mrs.  Griffiths.  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  WiDNALL,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Oliio,  and  Mr  Blackburn  as  members  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  HIGHWAY  BEAUTIPICATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
witia  the  approval  of  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague,  Mr.  Randolph,  and  the 
matter  having  been  cleared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  14.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  42. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  42)  to  extend 
the  liie  of  the  Commission  on  Highway 
Beautification  established  under  section  123 
of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
not  speak  at  length.  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  Commission  should  have  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  complete  its  work;  then,  we  will 
have  the  chance  to  evaluate  what  has 
been  done. 

It  is  very  appropriate  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  i  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  arranges  for  us  in  the  framework 
of  other  public  works  legislation  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  matter.  I  am  sure  the  other 
body  will  take  prompt  action. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  appropriate  extracts  from 
the  committee  report  in  explanation  of 
the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Calendar   No.    14 

The  Commission  on  Highway  Beautifica- 
tion, established  by  Section  123  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1970,  was  directed 
to  study  and  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning Implementation  of  the  Highway 
Beautification  Act  of  1965  and  to  investigate 
methods  of  preserving  and  enhancing  nat- 
tu-al  beauty  along  the  nation's  highways. 

Although  the  authorizing  legislation  pro- 
vided that  the  Commission  should  make  a 
final  report  not  later  than  one  year  after 
it  was  funded  (August  1971),  for  various 
reasons  the  Commission  did  not  become  fully 
operational  until  December  1971.  Following 
Its  organization,  the  Commission  held  pub- 
lic hearings  thiroughout  the  country,  and 
amassed  considerable  data  and  information 
about  highway  beautification. 

The  Commission  recently  prepared  an  in- 
terim report  recommending  certain  statutory 
amendments  and  requesting  an  extension  of 
time  to  enable  it  to  complete  a  numl)er  of 
other  Uivestlgatlons.  Because  of  limited  time 
and  budget,  the  Commission  stated  it  has 
not  been  able  to  devote  sulHcient  attention  to 
a  number  of  important  matters,  such  as 
funding  of  beautification  programs,  control 
of  on-premlse  signs,  and  the  need  for  im- 
proved landscaping  and  aesthetic  develop- 
ments. Furthermore,  many  problems  related 
to  the  control  of  outdoor  advertising  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  defined  because  regulatory 
legislation  has  been  enacted  by  many  States 
only  in  the  last  few  months  and  is  Just  be- 
ginning to  be  enforced  In  all  States.  While 
the  Commission  has  gathered  extensive  data 
in  many  other  matters,  such  as  State  and 
local  sign  control  programs,  needs  more  time 
to  complete  its  studies  and  to  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive report. 

The  service  which  the  Commission  could 
render  by  examining  these  extensive  and 
complex  problems  and  by  monitoring,  eval- 
uating and  reporthig  on  recent  trends  and 
experiences  sliould  be  of  suhgtantial  value 
to  Congress.  Accordingly,  the  Committee 
recommends  that  the  date  for  the  final  re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  Highway  Beau- 
tification be  extended  until  December  31, 
1973,  and  that  an  additional  $250,000  be  au- 
thorized  for   support   of   its   activities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  42)  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  pas-sed, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  subsection 
(1)  of  section  123  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1727-28)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 


"(i)  The  Commission  shall  not  later  than 
December  31,  1973,  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  its  final  report." 

(b)  Subsection  (n)  of  section  123  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat. 
1727-28)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(n)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$450,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  such  moneys 
as  may  be  appropriated  shall  be  available  to 
the  Commission  until  expended." 


FLOOD  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1973 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iS.  606)  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  has  been  detained  in  work  with- 
in the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  We 
had  hoped  to  have  a  colloquy  on  the  floor, 
but,  through  assurances  of  his  staff,  I 
want  to  proceed.  Then  later,  if  he  came 
before  the  roUcall,  or  at  an  appropriate 
time,  if  he  wanted  to  add  to  what  I  had 
said,  he  could  do  it. 

The  Senator  had  a  colloquy  with  me 
last  year  in  reference  to  these  matters. 
He  has  some  concern  about  section  33. 
That  is  the  part  of  the  bDl  that  provides 
for  Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of 
a  project  providing  significant  hiuricane 
protection  on  publicly  owned  property, 
where  there  would  be  70  percent  of  the 
total  cost  involved,  exclusive  of  the  land 
cost.  The  provision  is  the  same  in  this 
measm-e  as  we  had  embodied  in  the  con- 
ference report  last  year  on  S.  4018.  The 
bill  before  us  covers  the  matter  in  which 
the  Senator  from  New  York  fMi-.  Javits) 
has  an  interest.  He  would  have  asked,  as 
was  done  in  one  or  two  cases  here  today, 
for  a  clarification.  We  went  a  little  fur- 


ther in  the  conference  report  and  we 
clarified  the  meaning  of  the  section  by 
including  the  words: 

The  conferees  intend  that  where  substan- 
tial protection  of  public  property  will  result 
in  incidental  works  on  private  property,  the 
Federal  share  on  such  Incidental  work  will 
be  70  percent,  in  accordance  with  provisions 
of  this  section. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  is 
agreeable  to  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Yoi-k  <Mr.  Javits  ).  If  there  is  need  for 
further  modification,  that  could  be  con- 
sidered in  the  next  few  weeks  when  we 
will  have  the  river  basin  authorization 
bill  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlio 
yields  time? 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  taken  out  of  both  sicles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  luian- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
adopt  the  explanation  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) regarding  section  33  of  this  bill 
and  the  application  of  the  70-percent 
formula  to  the  total  project  cost  relat- 
ing to  hurricane  protection  and  beach 
erosion.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  dLs- 
tinguished  Senator  and  chairman  for 
having  made  this  explanation  and  for 
lM)inting  out  that  the  70-percent  formula 
will  apply  to  the  total  project  even 
though  private  property  may  be  involved. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  recognizes  the  widespread  public 
benefits  resulting  from  flood  control  and 
water  resoui'ce  development.  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  the  public  works  pro- 
grams of  the  U.S.  Government.  My  own 
State  has  benefited  greatly  from  the 
construction  of  numerous  multiple  pur- 
pose reservoirs  and  the  McClellan-Kerr 
Arkansas  River  Navigation  System. 

Without  question,  many  of  the  projects 
included  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1973 
are  equally  justified  and  will  produce 
significant  public  benefits.  But  I  have 
serious  reservations  about  the  entire 
package  of  projects  contained  in  this  bill 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  carefully 
consider  their  actions  today. 

In  the  first  place.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
bill  contains  projects  on  which  no  hear- 
ings have  ever  been  held  in  the  Senate, 
projects  for  which  many  Members  liave 
had  no  opportunity  to  give  thoughtful 
consideration.  Some  of  these  projects 
were  simply  accepted  from  the  Hou.se  of 
Representatives  rivers  and  harbors  bill 
last  year.  Otheis  were  added  to  the  bill 
by  the  Senate  after  completion  of  com- 
mittee hearings,  and  together  these  ad- 
ditional projects  will  cost  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars.  If  these  projects  are  important 
enough  to  be  approved  by  the  Senate, 
they  certainly  should  be  important 
enough  to  warrant  a  few  additional  days 
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be  made, 
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Flood  Control  Act  of  1972  which 
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branch,"  as  well  as  "a  number  of 
objectionable  features  such  as  authoriz- 
ing ill-defined  and  potentially  costly  new 
pre  grams." 
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President  went  on  to  5:ay  that  in 
judgment  many  of  the  projects  in  the 
are  justified  and  that  he  would  rec- 
legislation  to  authorize  their 
in  this  Congress, 
administration's   bill   containing 
recommended  projects  has  already 
sent  to  Congress  and  introduced 
earlier  this  week.  But  no  ccHisideratlon 
been  given  to  that  bill  as  an  alterna- 
te the  bill  we  vote  on  today. 

major  difference  between  the  two 
is  cost.  The  bill  before  us  would  cost 
million,  while  the  administration 
would  cost  only  $382  million — a  dif- 
ference of  $250  million. 

my  view,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time. 
beginning  of  a  new  Congress,  the  Sen- 
whlch  includes  many  new  Members, 
shobld  not  be  stampeded  into  voting  upon 
leg:  slation  not  thoroughly  considered.  It 
iflmost  certain  that  if  we  pass  this  biU 
again  be  vetoed.  Even  if  Congress 
the  veto,  the  President  will  like- 
iinpoond  appropriated  money  for  some 
i»  projects  he  considers  objection- 
By  following  this  course  of  action. 
Congress  will  further  abrogate  its  re- 
and  delay  the  construction 
1  leeded  projects. 

must  recognize  that  we  have  a 
in  the  White  House  who  is 
to  a  reduction  in  Federal  oat- 
It  Is  my  firm  conviction  the  Con- 
should  be  cooperating  in  that  en- 
rather  than  constantly  challeng- 
him  to  spend  more. 
I  said  earlier,  this  bill  contains 
raa<iy  desirable  and  justifiable  projects, 
it  also  contains  expensive,  nonessen- 
projects  which  can  be  delayed  for 
some  years  without  causing  undue  hard- 
ship 
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example  is  a  project  authorized  by 
bill  for  my  own  State — a  perimeter 
I  around  Lake  Texoma.  This  road  is 
d  isirable  project  since  there  has  never 
an  adequate  system  of  access  or 
;  roads  at  the  lake  since  it  was  built 
he  mid-1930's.  But  construction  of 
perimeter  road  is  not  absolutely  es- 
sential for  the  well  being  of  this  Nation 
his  particular  time.  It  can  well  be 
postponed  imtil  a  later  time  when  de- 
on  the  Federal  Tieasury  are  not 
^eat. 

by  delaying  such  costly,  low  prior- 
)roject5  can  we  hope  to  bring  Federal 
pe|iding  down  to  acceptable  levels. 

these   reasons,   Mr.   President.   I 
to  vote  against  passage  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1973,  and  would  hope  that 
E»ubllc  Works  Committee  will  hold  ad- 
ditional hearings  and  recommend  to  the 
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Senate    a    thoroughly    considered    and 
hopefully  less  costly  bill  at  an  early  date. 

S.    60B    REQtnXZS   IXnnHKB   CONSIDRATIOIf 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  vote  against  S.  606,  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill.  I  think  the  bill 
contains  a  number  of  undesirable  fea- 
tures, is  far  too  costly  in  general,  and 
should  not  be  enacted  without  further 
consideration  by  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee. 

This  bill  was  on  the  Senate  floor  last 
October.  The  conference  report  encom- 
passed a  total  cost  of  $593  million.  Pre.si- 
dent  Nixon  vetoed  that  legislation  on  the 
grounds  that  the  cost  was  excessive,  and 
that  its  impact  would  be  inflationary. 

The  bill  before  us  today  Is  identical  to 
last  year's  conference  report.  Its  cost  is 
$593  million.  At  a  time  when  the  need  for 
budgetary  stringency  is  so  great,  it  seems 
hard  to  justify  an  authorization  at  this 
level  when  other  needs  are  going  unmet. 
The  committee  should  reconsider 
whether  this  biU  could  be  sharply 
trimmed. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  number  of 
projects  that  appear  to  be  seriously  de- 
ficient. On  the  Days  Creek  Dam  on  the 
South  Umpqua  River  In  Oregon,  environ- 
mentalists have  raised  major  questions 
about  possible  turbidity  problems  In  the 
reservoir.  The  corps  agrees  that  tiu-bidity 
could  be  a  serious  problem  and  plans  to 
do  studies  before  undertaking  construc- 
tion. But  why  can  we  not  ix>stpone  au- 
thorizing this  $113  million  project  until 
the  corps  does  its  turbidity  studies?  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  far  more  sensible  way 
to  proceed. 

For  the  Clinchfield  Reservoir  on  the 
Broad  River  in  South  and  North  Caro- 
lina, the  corps  has  requested  authwi- 
zation  of  $60  million.  However,  £>6  per- 
cent of  the  benefits  from  this  project 
consist  of  water  supply  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  Spartanburg  County,  S.C.  An  In- 
terior Department  study  shows  that  this 
same  area  could  be  supplied  from  a  lake 
at  Fingerville,  S.C.  at  a  cost  of  $12.4 
million.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  remaining 
4  percent  of  the  benefits  cost  of  $47  mil- 
lion. Clearly,  something  is  out  of  line, 
and  further  study  is  needed. 

On  top  of  this,  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  and  Eco- 
nomic Resources  stated  in  its  comment 
on  the  draft  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment on  the  Clinchfield  project  that — 

Fcr  the  magnitude  of  the  project  proposed, 
this  Is  the  least  adequate  Impact  statement 
I  have  ever  seen.  It  in  no  way  meets  the  full 
disclosure  requirements  of  NEPA.  and  It  Is 
a  great  surpri.se  to  .see  the  Corps  circulate 
such  Inadequate  materials  under  the  pul.se 
of  environmental  tmp>act  statements. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  bill  cer- 
tainly needs  further  study,  and  I  plan 
to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  a  much  needed  meas- 
ure yet,  it  contains  the  smallest  monetary 
provision  of  any  flood  control  bill 
.since  1943 — only  $503  million.  In  com- 
parison with  the  $832  million  bill  that 
wa-s  enacted  in  1970,  I  think  tliat  the 
bi'l  before  u.s  represents  a  real  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  hone  down 
the  !iumbcr  and  incrca.'^e  the  quality  of 
the  projcct-T  ft  contains. 


Some  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1973 
will  have  far-reaching  effects  in  our  Na- 
tion's efforts  to  conserve  resources.  Sec- 
tion 64,  for  example,  authorizes  demon- 
stration projects  to  test  low-cost  means 
of  preventing  and  controlling  shoreline 
erosion.  Section  65,  the  streambank  study 
provision  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  States 
like  my  own.  In  North  Dakota  this  sec- 
tion will  eventually  operate  to  reduce 
tlie  siltation  of  the  Missouri  River,  es- 
pecially, and  wUl  conserve  valuable 
streambanks  for  agricultural,  recrea- 
tional and  scientific  uses.  In  the  92d 
Congress  I  introduced  legislation  which 
was  designed  to  protect  certain  critical 
erosion  areas  below  the  Garrison  Dam 
in  North  Dakota.  While  S.  606  does  not 
include  these  areas,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  study  provision  will  lead  to  prompt 
action  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
develop  environmentallj'  sound  means  of 
helping  these  areas. 

Another  matter  of  real  Interest  to  me 
is  the  section  dealing  with  small  flood 
control  projects.  The  bill  before  us  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  reduce  potential  dam- 
age from  flooding  in  areas  which  have 
been  especially  prone  to  these  ravages. 
S.  606  increases  f  rcnn  $1  million  to  $2  mil- 
lion the  individual  project  costs  for  small 
flood  control  works  where  a  Presidential 
disaster  has  been  declared  within  the 
last  5  years.  In  my  own  State,  the  city  of 
Pembina  is  located  in  an  area  which 
has  been  declared  a  presidential  disaster 
area  due  to  floods  in  1970,  1969,  1966, 
and  several  times  earlier  yet,  \mder 
present  small  flood  control  authorization 
they  cannot  afford  to  begin  work.  If 
S.  606  is  enacted,  I  am  hopeful  that  much 
needed  flood  protection  measures  will 
soon  be  constructed  to  help  these  people. 

Another  provision  of  S.  606  needs  men- 
tioning and  that  is  the  section  which 
places  a  moratorium  on  the  Water  Re- 
source Council's  proposals  for  evaluating 
water  and  related  land  resource  projects 
until  December  31,  1973.  Soon  after  the 
draft  guidelines  were  published  I  called 
upon  the  Senate  PubUc  Works  Commit- 
tee, the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  and 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to 
watch  their  further  develoiMnent  closely. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  is  the  creation  of  Con- 
gress, it  Is  completely  appropriate  for  us 
to  study  their  recommendations.  The 
provision  in  S.  606  will  give  the  Public 
Works  Committee  time  to  study  them 
before  any  final  action  is  taken  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  I  endorse  S.  606  and 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  opposition  to  the  passage 
of  S.  606.  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1973. 
It  is  my  view  that  this  bill  contains  a 
number  of  important  provisions  that 
have  never  received  proper  study  by  the 
Senate  or  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  I  believe  these  provisions  war- 
ranted the  very  few  days  of  additional 
study  which  would  be  required  to  en- 
able the  conunittee  to  hold  hearings 
and  provide  the  Senate  with  a  more  in- 
formed recommendation. 

Let  me  explain  my  reasoning.  As  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee  have  ex- 
plained, S.  606  is  identical  to  the  con- 
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ference  report  version  of  S.  4018.  That 
legislation,  adopted  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  92d  Congress,  was  subse- 
quently vetoed  by  the  President. 

The  conference  that  produced  the 
vetoed  bill  met  on  October  10,  1972,  and 
filed  its  report  2  days  later.  The  Senate 
immediately  adopted  the  conference  re- 
port by  voice  vote.  I  should  note  that  the 
full,  printed  text  of  the  report  was  not 
available  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  118,  part  27,  page  35476,  until  the 
day  following  Its  adoption  by  the  Senate. 

Approximately  half  the  73  sections  of 
S.  4018 — and  thus  S.  606 — were  adopted 
intact  from  the  House  version.  I  think  it 
is  reasonable  to  say  that  the  Senate  had 
no  real  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  full 
potential  Impact  of  these  provisions — 
and  thus  the  legislation.  Earlier  this  week 
the  dlstingmshed  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  introduced  the 
administration  proposal  for  similar  leg- 
islation. This  administration  proposal,  S. 
603,  contains  many  of  the  projects  listed 
in  section  1  of  S.  606,  but  does  not  in- 
clude most  of  the  remaining  sections  of 
S.  606.  The  administration  makes  the 
point  that  many  of  the  deleted  programs 
would  ultimately  cost  many  billions  of 
dollars.  That  point  also  concerns  me,  and 
that  is  why  I  believe  there  should  have 
been  hearings  in  the  Senate  on  the  full 
impact  of  this  legislation. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  approximately  half 
of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  were  taken 
from  the  House  bill  in  conference,  with- 
out benefit  of  Senate  hearings.  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  such 
sections  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  brief  sectional  analysis,  prepared 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  of  those  sec- 
tions of  S.  606  that  it  judges  as  unfavor- 
able, unnecessary,  or  unwarranted,  be 
included  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
quibble  over  the  inclusion  last  year  of 
many  of  the  House  projects  not  present 
in  the  original  Senate  version,  although 
their  cost  runs  into  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars. This  sort  of  necessary  compromise 
is  inherent  in  the  conference  process. 
But  the  Senate  is  not  now  racing  to  meet 
an  adjournment  deadline.  We  need  not 
act  with  such  haste,  accepting  without 
hearings  many  proposals  that  were 
adopted  as  a  compromise. 

And  in  view  of  the  President's  veto-  it 
would  have  been  wise,  I  believe,  to  hold 
hearings  to  obtain,  with  greater  clarity, 
the  reasons  for  the  objections  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Such  a  review,  I  believe, 
would  place  the  Senate  in  a  far  stronger 
position  if  we  are  asked,  at  some  later 
date,  to  vote  to  override  a  new  Presi- 
dential veto  of  this  bill. 

It  is  said  by  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
that  this  is  the  least  costly  omnibus  bill 
in  a  generation.  While  this  appears  to  be 
true,  I  am  concerned  about  the  precedent 
and  potential  long  term  commitments 
implied  in  some  of  the  new  policies  and 
open-ended  features  incorporated  hito 
S.  606.  Such  provisions,  with  longer-term 


implications,  warrant  at  least  some 
study,  I  believe. 

To  cite  some  examples  adopted  from 
the  House  bill,  section  3  requires  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  future  op- 
erating and  maintenance  costs  for  small 
boat  harbors.  While  this  may  very  well  be 
a  wise  policy,  I  believe  the  Senate, 
through  the  hearing  process,  should 
evaluate  more  deeply  its  ramifications 
and  ultimate  cost  before  seeking  to  write 
such  a  policy  into  law. 

In  another  section,  the  nose-under- 
the-tent  approach  seems  to  be  adopted 
in  connection  with  a  very  large  project 
on  the  South  Umpqua  River  in  Oregon. 
While  the  full  cost  of  the  project  is  esti- 
mated at  $113  million,  the  new  bill 
underplays  that  fact  by  authorizing  just 
$40  million  for  the  overall  project.  Cer- 
tainly that  dam  will  not  be  stopped  after 
$40  million  is  spent.  Thus,  full  funding  of 
that  project  alone  would  raise  the  bill's 
actual  cost  to  the  taxpayers  by  $73 
million. 

Other  provisions  would  have  the  effect 
of  authorizing  projects  such  as  those 
listed  under  the  heading,  Water  Re- 
sources in  Appalachia,  that  do  not  have 
the  requisite  final  environmental  impact 
statements. 

Possibly  my  prmcipal  concern — and 
this  is  one  which  was  highlighted  in  the 
President's  veto  message — centers  on 
section  72  of  S.  606.  This  section  states: 

Sec.  72.  Policies  Standards  and  Procedures 
in  the  Formulation,  Evaluation,  and  Review 
of  Plans  for  the  Use  and  Development  of 
Water  and  Related  Land  Resources  approved 
by  the  President  on  May  15,  1962,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Senate  In  Senate  Document  97 
on  May  29,  1962,  and  the  Interest  rate  formula 
amendment  issued  by  the  Water  Resources 
Council  effective  December  24,  1968,  shall  re- 
main in  effect  until  December  31,  1973.  unless 
changed  prior  to  that  date  by  an  Act  of 
Congress. 

In  effect,  this  language  places  a  mora- 
torium on  any  changes  in  the  process  by 
wliich  the  costs  and  benefits  of  water  re- 
source projects  are  evaluated. 

Such  a  complete  moratoriunyTTmld  be 
wise,  although  the  Senate  has  notVio- 
viously  had  the  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  need  for  such  a  moratorium,  except 
through  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  last  year.  This  important  change 
deserves  careful  consideration  in  hear- 
ings, I  believe. 

The  moratorium  was  mentioned  briefly 
in  the  floor  discussion  by  various  con- 
ferees. I  can  find,  however,  only  a  men- 
tion of  a  moratorium  as  it  affects  inter- 
est rates,  not  the  actual,  and  broader, 
moratorium  affecting  any  changes  in  the 
standards  for  evaluation.  The  authority 
for  Executive  changes  in  evaluation  pro- 
cedures was  created  by  the  Congress 
when  it  established  the  Water  Resources 
Council  with  passage  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act  of  1965 — Public 
Law  89-80.  Tliat  law.  as  I  read  it,  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  the  Council  the  re- 
sponsibility for  drawing  up  principles 
and  standards  for  water  resource  proj- 
ects. 

The  law  states  that  the  Council  'shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Pre.'Jident 
with  respect  to  Federal  policies  and  pro- 
grams." The  text  of  title  42,  section 
1962a-2  reads  as  follows: 


The  Council  shall  establish,  after  such  con- 
sultation with  other  interested  entities,  both 
Federal  and  non-Federal,  as  the  Council  may 
find  appropriate,  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  principles,  standards,  and  pro- 
cedures for  Federal  participants  in  the  prep- 
aration of  comprehensive  regional  or  river 
basin  plans  and  for  the  formulation  and 
evaluation  of  Federal  water  and  related  land 
resources  projects.  Such  procedures  may  in- 
clude provision  for  Council  revision  of  plans 
for  Federal  projects  intended  to  be  proposed 
in  any  plan  or  revision  thereof  being  prepared 
by  a  river  basin  planning  commission.  (Pub. 
L.  89-80,  Title  I.  Sec.  103,  July  22,  1965,  79 
Stat.  245.)" 

Such  delegation  of  responsibility  may 
have  been  most  unwise.  Many  of  us  were 
not  in  the  Congress  when  it  occurred. 
Nevertheless,  I  also  believe  the  Senate 
should  not  arbitrarily  retract  such  re- 
sponsibility without  having  considered 
the  consequences  of  such  an  action. 

I  believe  it  is  the  proper  function  of 
the  Congress  to  estabUsh  such  principles 
and  standards  for  water  resource  proj- 
ects, including  the  level  of  discount  rates. 
It  is  my  hope,  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  Resources  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  that  we  will 
explore  later  this  year  this  issue  in 
depth,  including  recommendations  by 
the  Council  and  the  National  Water 
Commission. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  total  moratorium  on  any  altera- 
tions in  those  principles  and  standards  is 
necessai-y  at  this  time,  unless  hearings 
demonstrate  its  value.  Hearings,  for  ex- 
ample, might  show  that  what  the  Senate 
really  wants  is  a  moratorium  solely  on 
the  discount  rate. 

As  a  part  of  such  a  basic  evaluation  at 
a  later  date,  I  believe  it  Ls  necessai-y  to 
leexamine  many  of  the  effects  of  proj- 
ects alreadj'  approved  to  see  if  their  de- 
sign has  been  proper  and  effective.  I  am 
concerned  about  tlie  fact  that  at  least 
two  projects  in  the  bill  involve  effects 
that  apparently  were  miexpected  as  a 
result  of  previous  work  carried  out  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Two  such  examples  are  identified  in 
the  report  on  this  bill.  Both  projects  are 
included  in  S.  606,  after  being  added  in 
conference  by  the  House.  Without  seek- 
ing to  prejudge  the  need  for  these  proj- 
ects. I  would  like  to  quote  two  descrip- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

Section  37  of  this  bill  authorizes  bank 
protection  work  in  the  vicinity  of  New- 
burgh.  Ind.  What  is  of  particular  in- 
terest is  this  statement  on  page  44  of 
the  Senate  report: 

Serious  bank  ero-sion  proijlenis  exist  along 
the  Ohio  River  down.streftni  of  the  Newbursh 
Lock  and  Dam.  which  Is  presently  under 
construction.  Tliere  have  been  some  ques- 
tions raised  as  to  the  relationship  of  the 
project  nnd  bank  erosion. 

The  work  authorized  by  section  38  of 

this  bill  points  out  .some  similar  concerns 

over  the  effectiveness  of  the  planning 

work  by  the  U.S.  Army  Coips  of  En^ii- 

necrs  and  its  ultimate  cost  to  the  tax- 

payeis.  Again,  on  page  44.  the  Senate 

icport  states: 

Section  38 

Tliis  section  modifies  tlio  project  for  flood 
control  and  improvement  of  the  lower  Mi.'^- 
sis.sippi  River,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
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gin  rers,  to  undertake  »  demonstnition  pilot 
sti^y  progrsm  of  bank  stabUizatlon  on  tb* 
and  hill  areas  of  the  Yazoo  River  Basin, 
sisslppL 

nning  near  Memphis.   Tennessee,   on 

Mississippi  8i<le  of  the  Mississippi  RlTer 

e   is  a  long  line  of  foothills  extending 

ugh  the  town  of  Charleston,  where  the 

hill   area   Joins   with   the   Mississippi 

Valle7  Delta.  The  Corps  of  £ngineer« 

t    four   big   dams;    the    Arkabutla,    the 

the  Enid,  and  the  Grenada.  Through 

use  of  these  dams  and   reserrolrs  the 

below  them,  the  Coldwater,  Skuna, 

and     Yalobusha    Rivers,    are 

,•  kept  within  their  banks  during  the 

seasons  which  come  in  the  Fall  and 

,  preventing  flooding  of  the  IDelta  area 

lies  below  the  dams. 

Considerable    hill    area    lies    between    the 

and  the  Delta.  Prior  to  construc- 

of   the   reservoirs   In   the    Winter   and 

seasons  these  rivers  backed  up  Into 

creeks  In  the  foothills  area;  the  water 

ran  off  and  the  creek  bottoms  in 

ten  to  fifteen  mile  area  adjacent  to  the 

remained  fertile,  did  not  waste  away 

the  streams  kept  within  their  normal 
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banks. 

E  urlng  the  rainy  season  the  creeks  which 
ent  ir  the  rivers  below  the  dams,  having  no 
flool  water  in  such  rivers,  have  nothing  to 
retifrd  the  flow  of  local  heavy  rains.  The 
U  Is  that  this  water  runs  oS  at  a  rapid 
rat^  over  the  ten-mile  steep  area  from 
Mei  iphls  to  the  Delta  area  Instead  of  slowly 
as  has  the  situation  before  the  dams  and 
resef-volrs  were  built.  The  creek  bottoms,  the 
fertile  and  best  area  of  the  territory, 
are  being  washed  away,  and  the  soil  ends  up 
in  lbe  four  rivers  and  on  down  the  Yazoo 
Rlv  ir  Into  which  all  of  them  eventually  flow, 
and  all  these  streams  are  t>elng  filled  up. 

T  ila  section  will  permit  the  necessary 
8tu{  y  and  demonstration  measures  to  find 
effe  tlve  means  of  controlling  the  erosion 
prol  ilem. 

I ;  appears  to  me  that  the  Senate,  in 
the  !e  two  sections,  may  now  be  Eisking 
the  public  to  pay  a  sum — as  yet  unde- 
tenained — to  repair  damages  directly 
cau  ied  by  previous  Federal  actions.  Why 
wei  e  not  these  dangers  foreseen?  What 
impEict  will  these  damages  have  on  the 
eco  lomics  of  the  basic  projects? 

F)r  these  varied  reasons,  I  believe  it 
waf  unwlsef  or  the  Senate  to  approve  this 
bill  at  this  time  without  hearings. 

Kim  HIT  i 
SEcttoxs  or  S.  606  Aooptxd  T^m  the  Houss 
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Section  38. 
Section  39. 
Section  40. 
Section  41. 
Section  43. 
Section  44. 
Section  45. 
Section  48. 
Section  50. 
Section  72. 

Sectic».'AL  Analysis  of  tus  Vetoed  Biij:. 
i.  rnapfrovso  peojkcts 

Sec.  1.  Buena  Vista,  Virginia. 

Sec.  1.  Water  Resources  In  Appalachla. 

Sec.  1.  Pattonsburg  Lake,  Missouri — power 
facilities. 

Sec.  12.  Elllcott  Creek.  New  York. 

Sec.  36.  Sacramento  River,  Cal. — bank  sta- 
bilization. Phase  n. 

Sec.  38.  Ya2»o  River  Basin  bank  stabiliza- 
tion, Mississippi. 

Sec.  60.  Pattonsburg  Lake,  Missouri — de- 
sign of  bridge. 

Sec.  68.  Pocatello,  West  Virginia  (Joint 
Corps-SCS  project). 

II.    TTNTAVORABtE    PROGRAM    INmATTVES 

Sec.  3.  Federal  assumption  of  O&M  for 
small  boat  harbors. 

See.  20.  Relief  on  deadline  for  locals  to  sign 
statements  of  cooperation  and  agreements  to 
share  costs  on  projects;  moves  deadline  from 
1-1-72  to  1-1-74. 

Sec.  23.  Assistance  to  states  In  water  plan- 
ning. 

Sec.  33.  Set  Federal  share  of  cost  of  hurri- 
cane protection  projects  at  70%. 

Sec.  37.  Ohio  River  at  Newburgh,  Indiana. 

Sec.  41.  Anaheim  Bay,  CalUorula — review 
Items  of  local  cooperation. 

Sec.  59.  Cape  Pear,  N.C.  &  S.C. — use  $2M 
of  local  funds  to  start  project. 

Sec.  64.  Shoreline  Erosion  Control  Demon- 
stration Act. 

Sec.  65.  Streambank  Erosion  iuvestlgatlons 
and  construction. 

Sec.  60.  Atchafalaya  River  and  Bayous 
Chene,  Boeuf,  and  Black,  La. — cost-sharing 

Sec.  72.  Moratorium  on  standards  set  by 
Executive  Branch. 

HI.  unclj:.\red,  unstudied  itelis 

Sec.  9.  Surveys:  East  Two  Rivers,  Minn  ; 
Alice,  Texas;  Buffalo  River  Basin,  N.Y. 
(wastewater  management):  Miami  River, 
Fla.:  Port  Las  Mareas,  VS..;  Corpus  Chrlstl 
Ship  Channel,  Texas;  Saint  Marys  River, 
Michigan. 

See.  11.  Road  substitutions — local  cost  and 
design  standards. 

Sec.  31.  Kehoe  Lake,  Ky. — study  of  merits 
needed  on  acquisition  of  a  natural  area. 

Sec.  34.  Ohio  River  bank  protection  works. 

Sec.  33.  Scioto,  Ohio. 

Sec.  40.  Santa  Cruz  Harbor,  Cal. — review 
local  cooperation  requirements. 

Sec.  44.  Study  total  benefits  and  costs  of 
water  projects  In  Ohio  River  Basin. 

Sec.  45.  Missouri  River  bank  stabilization 
below  Gavins  Point  Dam. 

Sec.  54.  Wyonoochee  Dam.  Washington — 
flsh  mitigation. 

Sec.  55.  Llbby  Dam — Pish  mitigation. 

Sec.  68.  Ubby  Dam — WUdllfe  mitigation. 

Sec.  67.  Libby  Dam — Pay  drainage  districts. 

Sec.  58.  Llbby  Dam — Reimburse  Boundary 
County. 

Sec.  63.  Presque  Isle  Peninsula.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Sec.  60.  Guyandot  River,  West  Virginia — 
snagging  and  clearing. 

IV.  SPECIAL  MXIZr  ITEMS 

Sec.  4.  North  channel,  Chicago  River— raise 
allowance  for  suaggiug.  clearing  to  $150,000 
pier  year. 

Sec.  8.  McClellan-Kcrr  .\rliansas  River 
navigation  sr^tem — alteration  of  municipal 
water  supply  facilities  for  Conway.  Arkansas. 


Sec.   13.  St.  Louis,  Mlaaourl — roads. 

Sec.  14.  NcKlolk  Reservoir,  Arkansas — 
bridge  and  highway. 

Sec.  15.  Melvern  and  Pomona  Lakes,  Kan- 
sas— roads. 

Sec.  16.  Tuttle  Creek,  Kansas — ^roads. 

Sec.  18.  Andrew  Jackson  FDllcemen's  Lodge, 
Tennessee — give  title  to  Und. 

Sec.  10.  J.  P.  Ward  Foundries— reimburse 
for  loss  of  railroad  access. 

Sec.  22.  Mankota  and  North  Mankota. 
Minn. — replace  sewer. 

Sec.  24.  Pequonnock  River,  Conn. — sewer 
for  nursing  home. 

Sec.  25.  Rahway  River,  N.J. — utility  reloca- 
tion cost. 

Sec.  30.  Lake  Texoma,  Texas — ro«ds. 

Sec.  32.  Lavon  Beservoiir,  Texas — ^roads. 

Sec.  39.  Auburn  Reservoir,  Cal. — roads. 

Sec.  42.  Yankton,  SJ3. — bank  stabilization 
for  Sacred  Heart  Hospital. 

Sec.  43.  San  Luis  Obispo  Harbor,  Cal. — 
study  coet-sharing. 

Sec.  48.  Beaver  Brook  Dam,  N.H. — cost- 
sharing. 

Sec.  49.  Mountrail  County  Park  Commis- 
sion, NX». — give  title  to  land. 

Sec.  53.  Wyonoochee  Dam,  Washington — 
extend  repayment  period  for  M&I. 

Sec.  71.  Big  Sandy  River,  Ky.  and  W.Va. — 
O&M  of  non-Federal  dam. 
V.  NO  OBJzcnoir  Btrr  not  ExgcuiiVE  iNrriATivK 

Sec.  7.  Portion  of  Hudson  River  non- 
navigable. 

Sec.  48.  Approval  to  erect  permanent 
structures  in  non-navig»ble  area  of  Hudson 
River. 

Sec.  51.  Rename  dam  after  James  W.  Trim- 
ble. 

Sec.  52.  Rename  dam  after  James  G.  Pul- 
ton. 

Sec.  62.  Rename  dam  for  Richard  Russell. 

Vt.  LEGISLATION  NOT  NECESSART 

Sec.  2.  Manistee  Harbor,  Michigan — re- 
move steamer  Glen. 

Sec.  5.  Continued  operation  of  San  Fran- 
cisco-Delta Model. 

Sec.  6.  "Hold  and  save  free"  clause  clarifi- 
cation. 

Sec.  26.  Sec.  of  Army  to  study  requirements 
tmder  hold  and  save  harmless  provision. 

Sec.  47.  Cave  Run  Lake — halt  roed  con- 
struction. 

Sec.  70.  Authority  to  build  small  flood  con- 
trol projects  In  disaster  areas. 

VII.  ITEMS  NOT  the  CORPS"  RESPONSIBILrrT 

Sec.  50.  CfMnmunity  services  covered  under 
Sec.  252,  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1971. 

Sec.  61.  Big  South  Pork  National  Recrea- 
tion Area. 

Sec.  67.  Keokuk,  Iowa — bridge  tolls. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  there  are, 
within  this  bill,  several  worthwhile  proj- 
ects which  I  can  unreservedly  support. 
I  am,  however,  struck  by  the  cogency  of 
the  minority  views  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  we 
do  not  have  the  benefit  of  adequate  in- 
formation on  the  environmentaj  impact 
of  several  of  these  projects.  I  question, 
too,  whether  we  have  sufficiently  con- 
sidered the  land  use  aspects  which  are 
inherent  in  structural  and  channeliza- 
yon  projects,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the 
projects  covered  in  this  bill.  Far  too  often 
inadequately  considered  projects  have 
caused  irreparable  environmental  and 
ecological  damages. 

It  is  Important  to  remember,  also, 
that  the  administration  has  prepared 
legislation  which  would  provide  author- 
ization for  many  of  these  projects,  for  ex- 
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ample  the  West  Tennessee  Tributaries 
project  In  my  own  State  which  I  strongly 
support. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to 
give  adequate  study,  through  the  Public 
Works  and  Interior  Committees,  to  that 
proposal,  so  that  we  can  be  confident  of 
the  desirability  of  the  various  projects 
which  will  be  included  in  it. 

Regretfully,  that  depth  of  analysis  has 
not  accompanied  the  measure  which  Is 
now  before  us.  The  mistake  of  author- 
izing a  bad  project  is  a  very  costly  one, 
in  economic,  environmental,  and  social 
terms,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  com- 
pelled to  vote  nay  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, Mr.  Randolph,  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican,  Mr.  Baker, 
for  acting  with  such  dispatch  on  this  leg- 
islation which  is  of  considerable  eco- 
nomic importance  to  many  areas  of  the 
country.  There  are  so  many  demands  as 
a  new  Congress  begins. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  very  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr. 
Cooper,  is  no  longer  with  us  here,  but 
his  very  able  successor,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  carries  on  the 
careful  stewardship  of  public  works,  so 
Important  to  the  vilse  development  of  our 
resources. 

I  wish  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  par- 
ticular part  of  this  legislation — authori- 
zation of  the  Days  Creek  project  on  the 
South  Umpqua  River  in  Oregon.  In  the 
last  weeks  of  the  92d  Congress,  I  worked 
closely  with  Congressman  Dellenback, 
members  of  the  executive  branch,  and 
the  Senate  Pubhc  Works  Committee  to 
finalize  the  Days  Creek  proposal  and  fa- 
cilitate its  inclusion  in  the  omnibus  bill. 
That  legislation,  the  same  bill  that  has 
been  brought  to  the  Senate  floor  this 
week,  and  which  we  are  debating  today, 
was  vetoed  by  the  President;  but  at  the 
time  of  its  floor  consideration  I  outlined 
to  my  colleagues  what  Days  Creek  means 
to  the  people  of  the  South  Umpqua  River 
Basin.  I  note  today  that  the  committee's 
report  accompanying  this  legislation  con- 
tains an  excellent  description  of  this  Ore- 
gon project,  and  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  this  page  from  the  report 
appear  following  my  remarks,  together 
with  my  statement  of  September  27, 1972, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  occasion 
of  the  last  passage  of  the  authorization 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Umpqua  River  Basin — Days  Creek  Lake 

Location. — The  Days  Creek  site  Is  located 
on  South  Umpqua  River,  approximately  1 
mile  south  of  Days  Creek,  Oregon,  in  south- 
east Douglas  Cotmty. 

Authority. — River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1938 
and  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
Resolution  of  November  18,  1937. 

Existing  Project. — Existing  Federal  flood 
control  development  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers in  the  Umpqua  River  basin  includes 
revetment,  levees,  and  channel  clearing  at 
various  localities  throughout  the  basin.  A 
navigation  project  provides  about  14  miles 
of  channels,  entrance  Jetties  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Umpqua  River,  and  mooring  and  turn- 
ing basins.  The  lack  of  adequate  ground- 
water supplies  has  caused  many  of  the  com- 


munities, industries  and  Irrigators  to  develop 
water  supply  sources  on  the  basin's  stream. 
Eight  hydropower  generating  facilities  of  the 
Pacific  Power  and  Light  Company  are  chi 
North  Umpqua  River. 

Prohlems. — The  water  resource  needs  of 
the  Umpqua  River  basin  include  flood  con- 
trol; storage  and  controlled  release  of  water 
for  irrigation,  water  supply,  fishery  enhance- 
ment, and  water  quality  control;  and  pro- 
visions for  increased  recreational  opportu- 
nities. During  the  study,  it  became  evident 
that  development  of  water  resources  on 
South  Umpqua  River  is  an  essential  initl.il 
step  toward  solution  of  the  Umpqua  Basin's 
overall  water  resource  problems.  Flooding  is 
an  especially  severe  problem  along  South 
Umpqua  River  because  most  of  the  available 
level  land  in  the  basin  lies  adjacent  to  the 
streams  in  the  South  Umpqua  drainage.  Sur- 
face water  Is  the  only  potential  source  for 
additional  municipal,  Industrial  and  irriga- 
tion water  supplies,  as  the  general  lack  of 
underground  water  precludes  the  use  of  wells 
for  these  supplies.  Under  present  conditions, 
however,  natural  flows  are  Insufficient,  in 
most  water  short  years,  to  satisfy  the  existing 
water  rights.  The  fishery  resource  suffers 
from  depleted  summer  flows,  poor  water 
quality,  and  high  water  temperature.  The 
recreational  use  of  the  existing  ftMJllltles  In 
the  basin  receive  about  double  the  statewide 
average  with  many  of  the  users  coming  from 
out  of  state.  Additional  recreation  facilities 
are  required  to  satisfy  the  estimated  future 
demand.  The  South  Umpqua  receives  the 
major  portion  of  the  Umpqua  Basin's  water- 
borne  waste  load.  During  periods  of  low  flow 
the  river  cannot  assimilate  the  load  and  be- 
comes aesthetically  unappealing  and  unsafe 
for  water-contact  usage  due  to  algal  growth, 
bacterial  contamination,  floating  solids,  and 
high  temperature.  Such  periods  of  poor  water 
quality  cause  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
systems  to  incur  higher  costs  for  chemical 
treatment. 

Recommended  Project. — A  multiple-pur- 
pose dam  and  lake  project  would  be  con- 
structed on  South  Umpqua  River,  abotit  1 
mile  upstream  from  the  town  of  Days  Creek. 
Oregon.  The  project  would  be  c^erated  to 
provide  for  flood  control  in  South  Umpqua 
and  Umpqua  Rivers,  fishery  enhancement,  ir- 
rigation water  supply,  recreation,  water  qual- 
ity control,  and  water  supply  for  future  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  use.  A  multi-level  in- 
take on  the  outlet  works  would  permit  selec- 
tive withdrawal  of  water  from  the  reservoir 
in  the  interest  of  managing  water  quality, 
both  in  the  lake  and  downstream. 
Estimated  cost  (price  level  of  March  1971) 

Federal >  $113.  000,  000 

Non-Federal , 

Total 113,000,000 

>  Includes  $2,047,000  allocated  to  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supply,  $2,415,000  allo- 
cated to  irrigation,  and  $3,655,000  allocated  to 
recreation  and  fishery  enhancement  reim- 
bursable by  local  interests.  (Note:  Bill  au- 
thorizes $40,000,000   for  partial   start.) 

PROJECT  ECONOMICS 
|lnler«st  tale  ot  5'  k  percent ;  in  thousands  of  doJlais) 


Ncn- 

Fedeial     Fedeiil 


Total 


Annual  charges' 

Interest  and  amotlizalion.     , 

Operation,  maintenance,  and 

replacement 


Total 


6,il3 

<466 

6,989 


1.^68 


6,532 
834 


368        7,357 


'  Includes  $1C,400  and  $8,800  to  be  repsid  by  local  intereMs 
tor  irrigation  and  water  supply,  re?rfcti»ely. 

'For  recreation  and  lishery  IflCiiidt!  *t)icti  would  be  nor- 
Fedeialccst. 


Annual  berufits 

Flood  damage  reduction $7,322,000 

Water    supply 185.000 

Irrigation    202.  OOu 

Water  quality  control.. 260,  ono 

Recreation    1.333.  Of") 

Fishery  enhancement 773  OOn 

Area    redevelopment BS^.oon 

Total    10,921,000 

Benefit- Cost  Ratio. — 1.5. 

P^cBLic  Works  on   Rivers  and   Harbors 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bin  (S.  40181  authon?lnp  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  oJ  cer- 
tain public  works  en  rivers  and  harbor.'  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  lor  other  p-jr- 
poses. 

Flood  control  projects 

Federal  coit 

Projevt:  o/  ncic  wt-.A 

Potomac  River  Basin,  Md.  &  \'a..  $65,  505,  OCO 

Santee  River  Basin.  N.C  -S  C 58.  565,000 

Middle    Atlantic    Coastal    Area, 

Va.    17.010,000 

James  River  Basin,  Bueno  'Vista, 

Va.    11,539.000 

Roaring  River,  North  Carolina..     10.  758,  000 

Pocatallco  River,  W.  Va 7,545,400 

Salt  Ri\er   Basin,   Campground, 

Ky, $50,800,000 

Licking  River,  Falmouth.  Ky 6.300.000 

West      Tennessee      Tributaries, 

Tenn    6.600.000 

Perrv  County  Drainage  Districts 

No    1,2,&3,  Mo 2  698,000 

Cache  River  B.tsin,  Ark 5.232  OOd 

Pascagoula  River,  Miss. 32,410,  000 

Pearl  River,  Miss 38,146,000 

Mississippi    River   at   Pralre   du 

Chlen,  Wis 2,300.000 

Des  Moines  River 76  000 

Spring  River.  Mo 14  600  000 

Grand  River  Basin.  Mo _..     28  620.  000 

Great  Lakes,  Point  Place,  Ohio.  960,  000 

Beals   Creek.  Tex. 2  526.  000 

Peyton  Creek,  Tex 8.490,000 

Blanco  River.   Tex 42,271,000 

South  Umpqua  River,  Oreg 113,000,000 

Mr  Hatfield.  Mr.  President,  before  turn- 
ing to  a  particular  project  of  special  intercsi 
to  me,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  to  my 
colleagues  to  the  wise  stewardship  exercised 
over  this  bill  by  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  the  distinguished  rankinp 
Republican,  Mr,  Cooper.  These  two  peullemen 
have  a  tremendous  ta,sk  in  overseeing  the 
broad  range  of  proposals  before  their  com- 
mittee It  IS  to  their  credit  that  they  are  able 
to  send  such  proposals  to  the  Senate  floc>r 
with  the  needed  background  and  Jusiifica- 
tion. 

W^e  will  miss  Die  leadership  given  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  by  Mr  Cooplr  when  he  re- 
tires at  the  end  of  thib  Congress,  but  I  think 
I  speak  for  the  membership  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  when  I  recognize  tlie  degree  of  non- 
partisanship  that  is  exercised  by  the  chair- 
man  (Mr.  Randolph  I. 

Mr  President.  I  want  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  a  project  included  In  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  now  ixfore  us,  bill  S 
4018  I  refer  to  the  flood  ccnirol  section,  and 
a  project  covered  on  p.iges  23  and  24  of  the 
bill — the  South  Umpqua  project,  or  the  Da>s 
Creek  project,  as  it  u  known  to  niany  Orcfon- 
ian.s. 

The  people  of  the  South  Umpqua  River 
Basin  are  plagued  with  extremes  of  stream- 
flows.  Devastating  floods  occur  with  oppres- 
sive frequency — there  have  been  five  in  the 
past  12  years.  Each  sunimer.  on  the  other 
hand,  streamflows  become  lower  than  In 
almost  any  other  major  stre-'un  In  western 
Oregon.  The  proposed  Days  Creek  Dam  and 
Reservoir  would  meet  the  problems  associated 
with  these  extremes,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
tl-.e  people  of  Douglas  County. 

Floodfiows    of    the    South    Umpqua   River 
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its  tributaries  cause  damages  through- 
almoet  the  entire  drainage  area.  They 
contribute   to  the   damages   caused  by 
Umpqua  River,   Into  which   the  South 
m*qua  flows.  The  problem  along  the  South 
Uin^qua  is  especially  severe  because  most  ot 
vailable  level  land  in  the  basin  lies  ad- 
t  to  the  streams  of  this  drainage  area, 
developments  and  transportation  routes 
been  located  in  the  flood  plain.  During 
r  floods,  water  covers  entire  flatland  ex- 
?s.  inundating  towns  and  interrupting 
portation.    Often    the    South    Umpqua 
to  flood  stage  before  emergency  action 
)e  taken,  due  to  the  impervious  soils  of 
Irainage  area  which  do  not  readily  ab- 
storm  runoff.  Floods  on  the  South  Ump- 
ire thus  more  severe  and  rise  faster  than 
ifiost  other  streams  of  western   Oregon, 
from  the  1964  and  1971  floods  down- 
from  the  Days  Creek  site  have  totaled 
ipinion;  but  at  the  projected  1985  devel- 
nt  of  the  region  floods  of  the  1964  and 
varieties  would  cause  more  than   $43 
total  damages — at  1971  prices, 
region  of  Oregon  has  hot,  drv  sum- 
-^    little    rain    falls    and    extended 
occur.  Less  than  5  percent  of  the 
precipitation     occurs     from     July 
September,  during  the  last  part  of 
g  rowing  season.  The  area  needs  a  reliable 
•      of  irrigation  water,  but  under  present 
'IS  the   natural   flows   In  the  South 
are  insufficient,  in  most  water-short 
to  satisfy  existing  water  rights.  Holders 
^se  rights  have  been  forced  to  abstain 
exercising  them  when  stream  depletion 
-^n  threatened  in  recent  summers, 
of  the  municipal  and  Industrial  water 
In  the  basin  is  obtained  from  surface 
sources,  and  future  development  must 
d  these  sources  since  there  is  a  gen- 
iBck  of  underground  water.  In  addition 
LS  problem  of  water  supply,  the  South 
lua  River  receives  the  major  portion  of 
lasins   waterborne   waste   load.   During 
SI  immer  flows,  the  river  has  not  been  able 
a^imllate   that   load,   causing   a   serious 
quality  problem.  In  several  areas  the 
1    becomes    unsafe    for    water-contact 
because  of  profuse  algal  growth,  bac- 
contamlnation.    and    floating    solids, 
same  areas  are  the  vicinity  of  major 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply  sys- 
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depleted  summer  flows,  the  poor  water 

and   high   water  temperature   have 

havoc  with  the  fishery  resource  of 

Stuth  Umpqua  River.  At  present  there 

only   a   small   fraction   of   the   fish 

that  local  residents  state  to  have 

\n   earlier    days.    Augmentation   of 

flow,  as  would  be  provided  by  a  stor- 

r^rvoir  at  Days  Creek,  would  alleviate 

ree  conditions  I  have  Just  outlined. 

;-day  stimmer  flows  of  the  South  Ump- 

Brockway  have  been  observed  to  drop 

as  36  ctibic  feet  per  second — bankfull 

~  cubic  feet  per  second — with  a  water 

ure   of   87   degrees.   Consider   what 

Creek  will  do  in  this  regard:  It  will  de- 

:  the  average  August  temperature  of  the 

1>elow  the  dam  by  15  degrees — from  70 

I  legrees — by  Increasing  the  average  flow 

■*0  to  950  cubic  feet  per  second. 

movement  to  save  the  South  Umpqua 

from  collapse  of  its  resource  capablli- 

Id  to  spare  the  people  of  this  basin 

he  frequent  destrtictive  floods  began 

a  public  meeting  in  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  in 

Jlnce  that   time,  the  development  of 

p  "oposal  has  been  a  model  of  coopera- 

t  Btween  the  Peder.il  Government  and 

lo|al  people.  Local  desire  has  never  been 

from  1956  when  100  people  showed 

the   Roseburg   meeting   to   state   the 

r  control  of  this  resource,  to  last  year 

1,200  people  demanded  an  immediate 

to  the  problems  of  the  South  Ump- 

at  the  final  public  meetings  on 
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I  have  been  impressed  with  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  considera- 
tion of  the  problems  and  possible  solutions 
related  to  the  water  resource  of  the  South 
Umpqua.  Their  treatment  of  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  Days  Creek  and  its  alterna- 
tives has  likewise  been  admirably  complete. 
The  result  of  15  years  of  diligent  effort  is  this 
excellent  proposal  for  a  project  that  is  badlv 
needed. 

I  thank  the  committee  for  including  this 
proposal  in  the  pending  bill. 

Ml-.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak 
briefly  in  support  of  the  pending  rivers 
and  harbors  bill.  As  you  know,  the  re- 
spective committees  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  labored  arduously  last  ses- 
sion on  this  legislation  only  to  see  it 
vetoed  by  the  President  in  a  stroke  of 
false  economy.  The  pending  measure  Is 
the  identical  version  which  won  the  sup- 
port of  both  committees  and  both  Houses, 
and  I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  support 
it  once  again. 

The  rivers  and  harbors  bill  will  supply 
badly  needed  fimds  for  a  variety  of  flood 
control  and  navigation  studies  and  con- 
struction. The  bill  authorizes  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay-Delta  Model  in  Sausalito  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  proposals  affecting 
the  environmental  quality  of  the  region. 
It  will  provide  $10  million  to  begin  the 
second  phase  of  the  bank  erosion  control 
works  and  setback  levees  along  the  Sac- 
ramento River. 

The  bill  authorizes  studies  of  the  re- 
quirements of  local  cooperation  for  the 
Santa  Cruz  Harbor  project,  the  Anaheim 
Bay  project  at  Seal  Beach,  and  the  navi- 
gation project  at  Port  San  Luis  in  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  Harbor. 

Also  included  in  this  legislation  is  a 
section  which  would  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  to  permit  Federal  re- 
imbursement of  the  Los  Angeles  Depart- 
ment of  Water  and  Power  for  the  exces- 
sive costs  it  incurred  in  purchasing  emer- 
gency water  and  power  after  the  Febru- 
ary 8  and  9,  1971,  earthquake.  Because 
the  normal  source  of  water  and  power 
were  interrupted  by  damage  to  existing 
facilities,  it  became  necessai-y  for  the 
city  to  purchase  replacement  water  and 
power  from  other  sources  at  higher 
prices.  These  costs  came  to  $13.9  mil- 
lion—$12,848,000  for  electricity  and  $1.- 
070,000  for  water— and  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  was  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  that  the  exces- 
sive costs  were  not  reimbursable  under 
the  1970  Disaster  Relief  Act. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  urge  the 
Senate  to  take  favorable  action  on  the 
pending  legislation. 

THE  TAM.AQUA   FLOOD  CONTROL   PROJECT 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  omni- 
bus rivers  and  harbors  bill  to  authorize 
funding  for  a  small  but  badly  needed 
flood  control  project  in  the  borough  of 
Tamaqua  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Public 
Works  Committee  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  look  into  this  matter  earlier, 
and  I  was  gratified  when  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
agreed  to  accept  my  amendment. 

The  borough  of  Tamaqua  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  suffered  recurring  floods 
and  extensive  damage  a.s  a  result  of  the 


fact    that    the    Wabash    Creek    runs 
through  a  culvert  under  the  borough. 

The  solution  is  simple.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  proposed  construction  of 
a  bypass  tunnel  to  divert  the  Wabash 
Creek  into  the  Little  Schuylkill  River 
near  the  southern  edge  of  town. 

The  final  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  on  this  proposal  has  been  sub- 
mitted as  has  the  environmental  impact 
statement.  Both  have  received  favorable 
consideration  by  all  Federal  and  State 
agencies  involved. 

Although  the  bill  was  subsequently 
modified  in  conference,  Tamaqua  was 
nevertheless  specifically  mentioned  as  a 
priority  project.  As  a  result,  we  were  all 
disappointed  when  the  bill  was  vetoed. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  current 
bill,  S.  606,  contains  the  same  provision, 
and  I  hope  we  can  finally  succeed  in 
gaining  authority  for  this  badly  needed 
project. 

PRESQUE    ISLE    PENINSULA,   ERIE,    PA. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  indeed  pleased 
that  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1973  con- 
tains authorization  for  the  beach  ero- 
sion control  project  for  Presque  Isle 
Peninsula,  Erie,  Pa. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
extend  the  authority  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  Presque  Isle  cooperative 
beach  erosion  control  project  for  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years.  This  legislation  also 
authorizes  $3,500,000  to  support  the  work 
necessary  on  this  important  project. 

Federal  participation  in  the  Presque 
Beach  erosion  control  project  was  orig- 
inally authorized  by  the  1960  River  and 
Harbor  Act,  Public  Law  86-645,  for  a 
period  of  10  years.  That  authority  exist- 
ed from  1961  to  May  1971,  when  it 
expired. 

The  Senate  adopted  an  amendment 
identical  to  the  provisions  contained  in 
this  bill  during  consideration  of  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  last  fall.  Regret- 
tably, however,  the  Schweiker  amend- 
ment was  included  in  the  October  27  veto 
of  this  legislation. 

This  new  legislation  will  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  start  to  work  on  providing 
the  kind  of  protection  which  is  so  des- 
perately needed  to  protect  Presque  Isle 
State  Park  and  its  beaches. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  <«>- 
portunity  to  thank  personally  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Public  Works  Committee  for 
including  these  provisions  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1973.  In  particular,  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
Jennings  Ranhplph,  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member, 
Howard  Baker,  Jr.  This  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  4  million  people  who  enjoy 
this  area  annually.  Presque  Isle  State 
Park  is  not  only  a  statewide  resource  for 
Pennsylvania,  but  is  also  used  and  en- 
joyed by  many  people  from  around  the 
country  who  take  advantage  of  the  won- 
derful recreational  opportunities  avail- 
able there.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
amounts  to  a  significant  step  forward  in 
our  efforts  to  save  this  beautiful  area. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  on  which  we  are  about  to  vote  en- 
ables us  to  proceed  with  water  resources 
development  and  conservation  projects 
which   will   benefit   the  people  of  the 
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United  States.  The  Committee  on  Public 
Works  approached  this  legislation  early 
in  the  93d  Congress,  considering  it  care- 
fully, but  mindful  of  the  need  for  action. 
This  bill  was  expedited  by  the  commit- 
tee for  Senate  consideration  with  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Baker.  The  other  members  of  the  ma- 
jority. Senators  Muskue,  Montoya, 
Gravel,  Bentsen,  Bcrdick,  Clark,  and 
Biden,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
minority.  Senators  Buckley,  Stafford, 
Scott  of  Virginia,  McClure,  and  Dom- 
ENici,  all  were  diligent  in  their  atten- 
tion to  this  legislation. 

To  consider  and  report  legislation  of 
this  importance  so  early  in  the  session, 
we  had  the  able  support  of  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Pubhc  Works.  Those 
staff  members  assigned  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources,  Wesley  Hay- 
den,  and  Ann  Garrabrant,  in  a  short 
period  of  time  assembled  and  made 
available  to  the  committee  the  large 
amoimt  of  information  necessary  to  ac- 
tion on  a  bill  of  this  type.  Valuable  con- 
tributions also  were  made  by  other  staff 
members,  M.  Barry  Meyer,  chief  clerk 
and  chief  counsel;  BaUey  Guard,  minor- 
ity clerk;  John  W.  Yago,  Phillip  T.  Cum- 
mings,  Harold  Brayman,  Richard  Herod, 
Steve  Swain,  Polly  Medlin,  Birdie  Klyle, 
Arm  Brown,  Jan  Fox,  and  Barbara 
Bjomson. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Biden)  is  necessarily  absent 
from  the  Senate  today.  He  has  informed 
me,  however,  that  had  he  been  present, 
he  would  vote  for  the  bill  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  eunendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  third 
reading. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
Is  on  final  passage  of  the  bill,  as  amended. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
BayhI,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway^  ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Macnuson),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  ,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston)  , 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacle- 
TON),  the  Senator  from  riinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Tunney)  axe  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 


from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  Is  absent  because 
of  death  In  family. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magntjson),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the  Senator 
from  niinois  (Mr.  Stevenson > ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke^  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  BucKLrv) 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  are  absent  on  oflQcial 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  14,  as  follows: 

(No.  6  Leg.] 
YEAS— 68 


Aboxire^k 

Fonpr 

Mondale 

Aikeu 

Fulbright 

Montoya 

Allen 

Hart 

Moss 

Baker 

Haskell 

Muskie 

Beall 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Pack  wood 

Bible 

Holllngs 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Hniska 

Pearson 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Pell 

Byrd, 

Hughes 

Percy 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Humphrey 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Riblcofl 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Schweiker 

Case 

Javits 

Scott,  Pa. 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Scott.  Va. 

Church 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Long 

Stevens 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Taft 

Dole 

McClellaa 

Talmadge 

Domenicl 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Domlnick 

McGovern 

Weicker 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Williams 

Ervin 

Metcalf 
NATS— 14 

Young 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Nelson 

Bellmen 

Goldwater 

Proxmire 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Roth 

Brock 

Gurney 

Tower 

Cotton 

Hansen 

NOT  VOTING- 

-38 

Bajh 

G ravel 

Saxbe 

Biden 

Hartke 

Stafford 

Buckley 

Hathaway 

Stennis 

Cook 

Maenuscn 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mathias 

8ymin;zton 

Eagleton 

McGee 

Tunney 

So  the  bill  (S.  606)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  606 
An  act  authorii-ing  the  construction,  repair. 

and  preservation  of  certain  public  works 

on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood 

control,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepTesentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  .sec- 
tions 201  and  202  and  the  last  three  sentences 
In  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1968  shall  apply  to  all  projects  authorized  In 
this  Act.  The  following  works  of  improvement 
for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and  the  control 
of  destructive  floodwaters  and  other  purposes 
are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized  to  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plans  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers in  the  resp>ective  reports  hereinafter 
designated. 


MIDDLE    ATLANTIC   COASTAL   AREA 

The  project  for  hurricane-flood  protection 
at  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia,  authorized  by  the 
River  and  Harbor  Acts  approved  September  3. 
1954.  and  October  23.  1962,  as  amended  and 
modified,  is  hereby  further  modified  and  ex- 
panded substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
in  House  Document  Numbered  62-365,  at  an 
est. mated  cost  of  $17.010,0(X). 

JAMES    R1\XH    B*SIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  for  the 
city  of  Bueiia  Vista  on  the  Maury  River.  Vir- 
ginia, is  hereby  authorizf-d  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chiof  of  Ent;ineers  in  his  report  elated  Decem- 
ber 11.  1972.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  Hl.- 
639.000.  except  that  no  funds  shall  be  appro- 
priated for  this  project  until  it  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  ai.d  the  Presi- 
dent. 

SALT    RIVER    FASIN 

The  project  for  Camp  Ground  Lake  on 
Beech  Fork  in  the  Salt  River  Bdbui.  Keii- 
tucky,  lor  flood  protection  and  ether  pur- 
poses, is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered 92  374.  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50,- 
800,000. 

WATER  RE60t.«CSS  LN  APPALACHIA 

The  plan  for  flood  protection,  navigation, 
and  other  purposes  in  Appalachia  is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  m  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  in  his  report  on  the  Development  of 
Water  Resources  except  that  the  project  for 
Royal  Glen  Re-servoi."-.  South  Branch.  West 
Virginia,  is  not  authorired,  and  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  sliall  modify  the  project 
for  Whiteoak  Dam  and  Resenoir  on  White- 
oak  Creek,  Ohio.  Ohio  River  Ba.'-in.  to  con- 
form substantially  to  the  physical  works  of 
plan  A  in  the  Report  for  Development  of 
Water  Resources  in  Appalachia.  Office  of  Ap- 
palachia Studies  Corps  of  Engineers.  No- 
vember. 1969.  part  III.  chapter  14.  Not  to 
exceed  t50.0OO.00O  is  auihorlzcd  for  initia- 
tion and  partial  accomplishment  of  the  plan 

PASCAGOULA  RTVER  BASIN 

Tlie  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  on  Bowie  Creek,  Mississippi,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  In  accordance 
with  the  recommendatioi.s  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  House  Document  Numbered 
92  350,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $32  410  000. 

PEARL    RIVER    BASIN 

The  project  fnr  flood  control  and  other 
purpoises  on  the  Pearl  Fiver.  Mississippi,  is 
hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord-, 
ance  with  the  recommcndatlcns  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered 92-282,  at  an  estimated  cost  ot  $38- 
146.000. 

Cll.F    COASTAL    .«RrA 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purposes  on  the  Blanco  River  in  the  Ed- 
ward-^  Underground  Reservoir  Area,  at  Clop- 
ton  Crossing.  Guadalupe  R;ver  Basin.  Texas. 
Is  hereby  authorized  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Eiigineers  in  House  Document  Num- 
bered 92-364.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$42,271,000. 

SPRING    BrV-ER    BASIN 

Tiie  project  for  flood  control  and  other 
purpo!=es  on  Center  Creek  near  Joplin.  Mis- 
souri, is  hereby  authorised  substantially  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Document 
Niiml>ered  92-361.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$14,600,000. 

GRAND    RUER    BASl.N 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  the 
Grand  River  and  tributArles,  Missouri  and 
Iowa,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1965    Is   hereby    modified    to   authorize    and 
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direct  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  Immediately 
with   the   englneeerlng   and   design 
he  Pattonsburg  Lake  project  as  presently 
t  horlzed  and  to  Include  provisions  neces- 
so  as  not  to  preclude  the  subsequent 
addition   of   a   complete    power   Installation 
profrlded    that   prior    to    Initiation    of   con- 
ion  the  Chief  of  Engineers  would  sub- 
to  Congress  a    report  on  the  scale  and 
of  the    project  which    best  meets  the 
neehs  of  the  area  for  further  action  by  Con- 
Kreis  as  appropriate. 

T7MP«rA  RIVER  BASIN 

project  for  Days  Creek  Dam.  on  the 

Umpqua  River,  Oregon,  for  flood  pro- 

ifon   and   other  purposes,   is   hereby   au- 

substantlally    in    accordance    with 

recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engl- 

in  House  Document  Numbered  92-371, 

that  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  is  au- 

ized   for   initiation   and   partial   accom- 

iment  of  such  project. 

LOWER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 

West    Tennessee    tributaries    feature, 
issippl    River    and    Tributaries    project 
and  Forked  Deer  Rivers),  Tennessee, 
horlzed   by   the   Flood   Control   Acts   ap- 
■  June  30,  1948,  and  November  7,  1966. 
sfmended  and  modified,  is  hereby  further 
substantially   In  accordance   with 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engl- 
In  House  Document  Numbered  92-367, 
estimated  cost  of  (6.600.000. 
Cache  River  Basin  Feature.  Mississippi 
and  Tributaries  project.  Arkansas,  au- 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
t(Jber  27,  1965,  is  hereby  modified  and  ex- 
to  provide  for  acquisition  by  fee  or 
Environmental  easement  of  not  less  than 
acres  for  mitigation  lands  for  fish  and 
management    purposes    at   an   esti- 
cost  of  $5,232,000.  Local  Interests  shall 
50  per  centum  of  any  costs  in- 
in  excess  of  84.740.000   in  acquiring 
property  rights.  An  environmental  ease- 
shall  prevent  clearing  of  the  subject 
for  commercial  agricultural  purposes  or 
other  purpose  inconsistent  with  wildlife 
but  shall   allow  any  landowner  to 
the  subject  lands  to  provide  a  per- 
al.  regularly  harvested  hardwood  forest, 
h  may  be  harvested  In  such  a  manner 
(  provide  food  and  habitat  for  a  variety 
\^ildllfe.  No  action   may  be   initialed  for 
other  taking  of  prospective  mitigation 
until  an  offer  has  been  made  to  the 
r-ner  thereof  to  take  an  environmental 
except   that   no   less   than   30.000 
shall  be  open  for  public  access.  If  any 
commences  the  clearing  of  pro- 
Ive  mitigation  land,  condemnation  pro- 
may  be  initiated  at  any  time  after 
to  take  an  environmental  easement 
been  made  but  not  accepted.  No  more 
825  per  acre  shall  be  paid  for  environ- 
al    easements.    Easement-taking    offers 
allow    the    landowner    the    choice    of 
ng  access  subject  to  private  control  or 
public   access.   The   price   paid   for 
not  allowing  public  access  shall 
account   of  the   value  of  hunting  and 
rights  not  incUided  in  the  taking  and 
rejluced  accordingly. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Armv,  act- 
hrough  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  'is  au- 
:ed  and  directed  to  remove  from  Man- 
Harbor,  Michigan,  the  sunken  steamer 
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3   (a»  The  costs  of  operation  and  main- 
re  of  the  general  navigation  features  of 
boat   harbor   projects  shall   be   borne 
United  States. 

The   provisions  of  this  section   shall 

to  any  such  project  authorized  tmder 

uthority  of  this  Act,  section  201  of  the 

Control  Act  of  1965,  or  section  107  of 

itiver  and  Harbor  Act  of   1960;   and  to 

project  which  heretofore  was  authorized 


in  accordance  with  the  policy  set  forth  In 
this  section,  and  to  any  such  project  here- 
after recommended  for  authorization. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  116(a|  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-611)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  the 
following:  ",  and  thereafter  to  maintain  such 
chatmel  free  of  such  trees,  roots,  debris,  and 
objects". 

(b)  Section  116(c)  of  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-611)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  the 
foUov^ing:  "to  clear  ilie  cliaunel.  and  not 
to  exceed  $150,000  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after to  maintain  such  channel". 

Sfc.  5.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is"  author- 
ized to  operate  and  maintain  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay-Delta  Model  in  Sausallto,  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  purpose  of  testing  proposals 
affecting  the  environmental  quality  of  the 
region,  including,  but  not  limited  to.  salin- 
ity intrusion  dispersion  of  pollutants,  wa- 
ter quality.  Improvements  for  navigation, 
dredging,  bay  fill,  physical  structures,  and 
other  shoreline  changes  which  might  affect 
the  regimen  of  the  bay-delta  water. 

Sec.  6.  The  requirement  in  any  water  re- 
sources development  project  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  that 
non-Federal  interests  hold  and  save  the  Unit- 
ed States  free  from  damages  due  to  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
project,  does  not  include  damages  due  to  tiie 
faults  or  negligence  of  the  United  States  or 
its  contractors. 

Sec.  7.  Section  113  of  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  731.  736i  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  113.  Those  portions  of  the  East  and 
Hudson  Rivers  in  New  York  County,  State 
of  New  York,  lying  shoreward  of  a  line  with- 
in the  United  States  pierhead  line  as  it  exists 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  north  side 
of  Spring  Street  extended  westerly  and  the 
south  side  of  Rutgers  slip,  extended  east- 
wardly.  are  hereby  declared  to  be  nonnaviga- 
ble  waters  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
This  declaration  shall  apply  only  to  port- 
able waters  of  the  United  States  within  the 
buikheaded  and  filled,  or  are  occupied  by 
permanent  pile-supported  structures.  Plans 
for  bulkheading  and  filling  and  permanent 
pile-supported  structures  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  on  the  basis  of  engi- 
neering studies  to  determine  the  location  and 
structural  stability  of  ilie  bulklieading  and 
filling  and  permanent  pile-supported  struc- 
tures in  order  to  preserve  and  maintain  the 
remaining  navigable  waterway.  Local  Inter- 
ests shall  reimburse  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  any  engineering  costs  Incurred  un- 
der this  section." 

Sec.  8.  The  McClellan-Kerr  Arkansas  River 
navigation  system,  authorized  by  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and 
harbors  for  flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  June  28.  1938  (52  Stat 
12I5I.  as  amended  and  supplemented,  is 
hereby  further  modified  to  Include  altera- 
tion at  Federal  expense  of  the  munlcioal 
water  supply  facilities  of  liie  city  of  Conwav. 
Arkansas,  by  the  construction  of  water  sup- 
ply impoundment  facilities  at  a  location  out- 
side the  fiat  flood  plain  of  Cadron  Creek, 
together  with  interconnecting  pipeline  and 
other  appurtenant  work,  so  that  the  water 
supply  capacity  of  the  resultant  municipal 
facilities  is  approximately  equivalent  to  that 
existing  prior  to  construction  of  the  navi- 
gation system. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause 
surveys  to  be  made  at  the  following  locations 
for  flood  control  and  allied  purposes,  and 
subject  to  all  applicable  provisions  of  section 


217  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  (Public 
Law  91-611): 

East  Two  Rivers  between  Tower,  Minne- 
sota, and  Vermilion  Lake. 

Alice,  Texas. 

Buffalo  River  Basin,  New  York  (wastewater 
management  study) , 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  cause  surveys  to 
be  made  at  the  following  locations  and  sub- 
ject to  all  applicable  provisions  of  section 
110  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950: 

Miami  River,  Florida,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining the  feasibility  and  advisability  of 
dredging  the  river  In  the  Interest  of  water 
quality. 

Port  Las  Mareas.  Puerto  Rico,  with  a  view 
to  determUiing  the  feasibility  and  advisa- 
bility of  assumption  of  maintenance  of  the 
project  by  the  United  States. 

Corpus  Chrlstl  Ship  Channel,  Texas,  with 
particular  reference  to  providing  Increased 
depths  and  widths  In  the  entrance  channels 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  a  deeper  draft 
Inshore  port  in  the  vicUilty  of  Harbor  Island 
Texas. 

Saint  Marys  River  at,  and  In  the  vicinity  of 
Sault  Sainte  Marie,  Michigan,  with  a  view  to 
determining  the  advisability  of  developing 
a  deep  draft  navigation  harbor  and  inter- 
national port. 

Sec.  10.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and  at 
least  once  each  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  shall  review  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  list  of  those  authorized  projects  for 
works  of  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors 
and  other  waterways  for  navigation,  beach 
erosion,  flood  control,  and  other  purposes 
which  have  been  authorized  for  a  period  of 
at  least  eight  years  and  which  he  determines, 
after  appropriate  review,  should  no  longer  be 
authorized.  Each  project  so  listed  shall  be 
accompanied  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  together  with  his  reasoiis 
for  such  recommendation.  Prior  to  the  sub- 
nu.sslon  of  such  list  to  the  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  obtain  the  views 
of  interested  Federal  departments,  agencies, 
and  instrumentalities,  and  of  the  Ctovernor 
of  eacli  State  wherein  such  project  would  be 
located,  which  views  shall  be  furnished 
within  sixty  days  after  being  requested  bv 
the  Secretary  and  which  shall  accompany 
the  list  submitted  to  Congress. 

(b)  Such  list  shall  be  delivered  to  both 
Houses  on  the  same  day  and  to  each  House 
while  It  is  in  session.  A  project  on  such  list 
shall  not  be  authorized  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
tlie  date  such  list  is  delivered  to  It  unless  be- 
tween the  date  of  delivery  and  the  end  of  such 
one  hundred  and  eighty-day  period,  either 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  adopts  a  reso- 
lution .stating  that  such  project  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  an  authorized  project.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section  continuity  of  session 
is  broken  only  by  an  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress sine  die.  and  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
jourament  of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day 
certain  are  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty-day  period. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  any  project  contained  in  a  list  of  projects 
submitted  to  the  Congress  within  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  preceding  the  date  of 
adjournment  sine  die  of  any  session  of  Con- 
gres.s. 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  to  preclude  the  Secretary  from 
withdrawing  any  project  or  projects  from 
such  list  at  any  time  prior  to  the  final  day 
of  the  period  provided  for  in  subsection  (b). 
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(d)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
any  project  which  has  been  Included  In  a 
resolution  adopted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b). 

Sec.  11.  Section  207(c)  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1960  (33  U.S.C.  701r-l(c))  Is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  For  water  resources  projects  to  be 
constructed  in  the  future,  when  the  taking 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  an  existing 
public  road  necessitates  replacement,  the 
substitute  provided  will,  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable, serve  In  the  same  manner  and  rea- 
sonably as  well  as  the  existing  road.  The  head 
of  the  agency  concerned  is  authorized  to  con- 
struct such  substitute  roads  to  the  design 
standards  which  the  State  or  owning  politi- 
cal division  would  use  in  constructing  a 
new  road  under  similar  conditions  of  geog- 
raphy and  under  similar  traffic  loads  (pre- 
sent and  projected).  In  any  case  where  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  requests 
that  such  a  substitute  road  be  constructed 
to  a  higher  standard  than  that  provided  for 
In  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
and  pays,  prior  to  commencement  of  such 
construction,  the  additional  costs  Involved 
due  to  such  higher  standard,  such  agency 
head  is  authorized  to  construct  such  road 
to  such  higher  standard.  Federal  costs  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  part 
of  the  nonreimbursable  project  costs." 

Sec.  12.  The  project  for  the  Sandrldge  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  Elllcott  Creek,  New  York,  for 
flood  protection  and  other  purposes  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970,  Is 
hereby  modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, to  undertake  the  minor  channel  Im- 
provements, or  portions  thereof,  recom- 
mended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  hla 
report  dated  November  26,  1970,  Independ- 
ently of  the  Investigation  of  alternative 
methods  called  for  by  such  Act,  such  work  to 
be  subject  to  the  Items  of  local  cooperation 
required  for  similar  projects  and  such  work 
to  be  limited  to  areas  downstream  from  Maple 
Road  in  the  town  of  Amherst,  New  York,  and 
such  other  areas  as  such  Secretary  may  deem 
necessary.  Such  Improvements  shall  be  for 
Interim  and  remedial  type  protection  and 
shall  not  be  In  conflict  with  any  alternative 
plan  for  Sandrldge  Dam. 

Sec.  13.  The  project  for  flood  protection  at 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
Augtist  9,  1955  (69  Stat.  540),  is  hereby 
modified  to  avithorlze  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  reconstruct  the  existing  service  and  access 
roads  along  the  line  of  protection  so  as  to 
adequately  carry  present  and  anticipated 
traffic  loads,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,300,- 
000.  The  conditions  of  local  cooperation  rec- 
ommended by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Sen- 
ate Document  Numbered  57,  Eighty-fourth 
Congress,  shall  be  applicable  to  the  recon- 
structed access  roads. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  in  the  White 
River  Basin,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
June  28,  1938  (52  Stat.  1215),  and  as  modi- 
fied and  amended  by  subsequent  Acts,  is 
further  modified  to  provide  for  a  free  high- 
way bridge  built  to  modern  standards  over 
the  Norfolk  Reservoir  at  an  appropriate  loca- 
tion in  the  area  where  United  States  Highway 
62  and  Arkansas  State  Highway  101  were  in- 
undated as  a  result  of  the  construction  of  the 
Norfolk  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Such  bridge  shall 
be  constructed  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In 
accordance  with  stich  plans  as  are  determined 
to  be  satisfactory  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  provide  adequate  crossing  facilities. 
Prior  to  construction  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
shall  enter  Into  an  agreement  with  ^pro- 
prlate  non-Federal  Interests  as  determined  by 
him,  which  shall  provide  that  after  construc- 
tion such  non-Federal  Interests  shall  own. 


operate,  and  maintain  such  bridges  and  ap- 
proach facilities  free  to  the  public. 

(b)  The  cost  of  constructing  such  bridge 
shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States  except 
that  the  State  of  Arkansas  shall,  upon  com- 
pletion of  such  bridge,  reimburse  the  United 
States  the  sum  of  $1,342,000  plus  intere.st  for 
the  period  from  May  29,  1943,  to  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such  interest 
shall  be  computed  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  be  equal  to 
the  average  annual  rate  on  all  interest - 
bearing  obligatloia  of  the  United  States 
forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt  on  May  29. 
1943,  and  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eightli 
of  1  per  centum. 

Sec.  15.  The  projects  for  Melvern  Lake  and 
Pomona  Lake,  Kansas,  authorized  as  units  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control  and 
other  purposes,  Missouri  River  Basin,  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  September  3, 
1954,  are  hereby  modified  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  Improve  surface  roads 
In  the  vicinity  of  such  projects  which  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  for  appropriate 
utilization  of  such  projects.  There  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
not  to  exceed  $500,000  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  16.  The  project  for  Tuttle  Creek  Res- 
ervoir, Big  Blue  River,  KansEis,  authorized  as 
a  unit  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  flood 
control  and  other  purposes,  Missouri  River 
Basin,  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
June  28.  1938,  as  modified.  Is  hereby  further 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
In  his  discretion  to  Improve  that  portion  of 
FAS  1208  extending  from  the  Intersection 
with  Kansas  State  Highway  13  in  section  5, 
township  9  south,  range  8  east,  thence  north 
and  west  to  the  Intersection  with  county 
road  In  section  14,  township  8  south,  range  7 
east,  approximately  5.78  miles,  and  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary not  to  exceed  $500,000  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

Sec.  17.  la)  Tlie  project  for  flood  control 
below  Chatfleld  Dam  on  the  South  Platte 
River,  Colorado,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1950  (64  Stat.  175),  Is  hereby 
modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
to  participate  with  non-Federal  interests  in 
the  acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  therein 
and  in  the  development  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities immediately  downstream  of  the  Chat- 
field  Dam,  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  the  ati- 
thorlzed  channel  Improvement,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fiood  control  and  recreation. 

(b)  Such  participation  shall  (1)  consist  of 
the  amount  of  savings  realized  by  the  United 
States,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, In  not  constructing  that  portion  of 
the  authorized  channel  improvement  below 
the  dam,  together  with  such  share  of  any 
land  acquisition  and  recreation  development 
costs,  over  and  above  that  amount,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  determines  is  com- 
parable to  the  share  available  under  similar 
Federal  programs  providing  financial  a.sslst- 
ance  for  recreation  and  open  spaces.  (2)  In 
the  Instance  of  the  aforementioned  land  ac- 
quisition, be  restricted  to  those  lands  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
flood  control  purposes,  and  (3)  not  other- 
wise reduce  the  local  cooperation  required 
under  the  project. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  furnishing  of  the  partici- 
pation authorized  by  this  Act,  non-Federal 
interests  shall  enter  Into  a  binding  written 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  prevent  any  encroachments  in  needed  flood 
plain  detention  areas  which  would  reduce 
their  capability  for  flood  detention  and  rec- 
reation. 

Sec.  18    (a)    The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 


acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  convey  to  the 
Andiew  Jackson  Lodge  Numbered  5.  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  of  Nashville.  Tennessee  i  here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"lodge"),  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  that  real  properly 
consisting  of  thirty-eight  acres,  more  or  less, 
which  is  located  within  the  Old  Hickory  lock 
and  dam  project  and  which  is  presently  lea^id 
to  the  lodge  xinder  lease  numbered  AA-40058 
CIVENG-60-431.  dated  December  1,  1959. 

(b)  The  cost  of  any  surveys  necessary  as 
an  incident  of  the  conveyance  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  borne  by  liie  lodge. 

(c)  Title  to  the  properly  authorized  to  be 
conveyed  by  this  section  shall  revert  to  tlie 
United  Stales,  which  shall  have  the  rigiii  of 
Immediate  entry  thereon,  if  the  lodge  shall 
ever  use,  or  permit  to  be  used,  any  part  of 
such  property  for  any  purpose  other  than 
as  a  youth  camp  facility. 

(d)  The  conveyance  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  made  upon  payment  by  the 
lodge  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  of  an 
amount  of  money  equal  to  the  fair  maiket 
value  of  the  property.  The  fair  market  value 
of  such  property  shall  be  determined  by  an 
independent  qualified  appraiser  acceptable  to 
both  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  lodge. 
No  conveyance  may  be  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  after  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
month  after  the  month  in  which  this  section 
is  enacted. 

Sec.  19.  Tlie  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River.  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  author- 
ized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958  i72 
Stat.  305.  306)  is  hereby  modified  to  auilior- 
Ize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chelf  of  Engineers,  to  pay 
the  J.  P.  Ward  Foundries,  Incorporated,  of 
Blossburg,  Pennsylvania,  such  sum  as  he  de- 
termines equitable  to  compensate  such  foun- 
dry for  long-term  economic  injury  through 
increa-sed  casts  as  the  result  of  hte  abandon- 
ment or  cessation  of  rail  transportation  to 
the  foundry  due  to  the  constrtiction  of  the 
Tioga-Hammond  Lakes  project.  Such  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  only  on  condition  that 
such  foundry  continues  to  do  substantial 
business  at  such  location.  The  Secretary-  of 
the  Army  shall  pay  such  sum  in  five  annual 
iu.stallment3  as  determined  equitable  by  him 
Including  an  initial  payment  sufficient  to 
cover  the  costs  of  converting  from  rail  to 
truck  shipment  facilities.  There  Ls  authorixpd 
to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $1.100  000 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section 

Sec.  20.  Sub.section  (f)  of  section  221  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  1.  1972"  and  in- 
serting  in    lieu    thereof    "Januan,-    1.    1974" 

Sec.  21.  Section  213  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970  (84  St«t.  1824.  1829)  is  herebv 
amended  by  (it  inserting  ijefore  the  p>eriod 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  the  follow  - 
ing:  ".  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $11,400,000" 
and  (2)   striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

Sec.  22.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  Minnesota  River  at  Mankato  and 
Nortli  Mankato.  Minnesota,  authorized  bv 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1958  and  modified 
by  section  207  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1965.  is  hereby  furtlier  modified  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  relocate  at  Federal 
expense  tWat  portion  of  the  existing  Mankato 
interceptor-  sewer  extending  approximate Iv 
two  thousand  feet  upstream  of  the  Warren 
Creek  Pumping  Station.  Such  relocated  in- 
terceptor sewer  shall  be  designed  and  con- 
structed in  a  manner  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  determines  best  serves  present 
and  future  municipal  needs. 

Sec.  23.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  any  State  m 
the  preparation  of  comprehensive  plans  for 
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development,  utilization,  and  conserva- 
of  the  water  and  related  resources  of 
basins  located  within  the  bound- 
of  such  States  and  to  submit  to  Con- 
reports    and    recommendations    with 
to  appropriate  Federal  participation 
ring  out  such  plans. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
exceed   (2.000.000  annually   to  carry 
le  provisions  of  this  section  except  that 
more  than  $200,000  shall   be  expended 
one  year  In  any  one  State. 

24.  The  project  for  flood  protection  on 
E^quonnock  River.  Connecticut,  author- 
by   section   303   of   the   Flood   Control 
"  1968  (80  Stat.  1405)  U  hereby  modified 

the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  ad- 
to  the  town  of  Trumbull.  Connecticut, 
sums  asu  may  be  necessary  to  provide, 
to   construction   of   the   project,   mu- 
se wage   disposal    service   to   the    St. 
;'3    Manor    Nursing    Home.    Such    ad- 
,  less  the  amount  determined  by  the 
.    of  the  Army  as  representing  in- 
costs  resulting  from  construction  of 
service  out  of  the  planned  sequence, 
be  repaid  by  the  town  within  ten  years 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

25.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
Rahway  River,  New  Jersey,  authorized 

Flood  Control  Act  of  1965  Is  hereby 

fled  to  provide  that  the  costs  of  reloca- 

of  utilities  within  the  channel  walls 

be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

26,  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 

the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized 

directed  to  make  a  complete  study  of 

1  terns  of  local  cooperation  Involving  hold 

save   harmless   provisions   which   have 

required  for  water  resources  develop - 

projects  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  his 

for  such  requirements,  and  to  report 

to    the    Congress    not    later    than 

30,   1974.  together  with  recommenda- 

as  to  those  Items  of  local  cooperation 

should  appropriately  be  required  for 

types  of  water  resoiu-ces  development 


r«pcw^ 


leii 


.  27.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 

.gh  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 

Urected  to  study  land  use  practices  and 

tional  uses  at  water  resource  develop- 

projects   under   his   Jurisdiction,   and 

(M^  thereon  to  the  Congress  not  later 

June  30,  1974,  with  recommendations 

the  best  use  of  such  lands  for  outdoor 

fish  and  wildlife  enhancement, 

elated  purposes. 

.  28.  Section  208  of  the  Flood  Control 

1954  (68  Stat.  1256.   1266)    is  hereby 

'    by   striking   out    •  •2.000.000"   and 

In  lieu  thereof  '  »5,000,000".  and  by 

out  "$1 00,000' ■  and  inserting  in  lieu 

"•3S0,000'. 

29.   Section   14  of   the   Act  approved 

24.  1946  (60  Stat.  653>.  Is  hereby  amend- 

strlking  out  "•l.OOO.OOO"  and  Inserting 

I  thereof  •'$6,000,000',  by  Inserting  after 

vords  "public  works."  "churches,  hospi- 

ichools,  and  other  nonprofit  public  seirv- 

and  by  striking  out    "ioO.OOO"  and  in- 

:  in  lieu  thereof    "|i250.000'. 

30.  The  Secretary  fA  the  Army,  acting 

h  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 

tirected  to  provide  a  perimeter  access 

utilizing  existing  roads  to  the  extent 

le.   surrounding    Lake    Te.xoma,    Texas 

aklahoma.   There    is   authorized   to   be 

not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  to  carry 

t  bis  section. 

.31.  The  project  for  Kehoe  Lake  located 

L  ttle   Sandy  River   and   Tygarts   Creek, 

icky.  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 

t  1966.  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 

i  ecretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 

■^f  of  Engineers,  to  acquire,  as  a  part 

project,  in  fee  simple,  an  area  con- 

of  approximately  four  thousand  acres 

ing    from     the    presently    autl->orL-ed 
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project  to  Interstate  Highway  64;  to  main- 
tain such  area  In  Its  natural  state;  and  to 
to  conduct  environmental  Investigations  and 
provide  access  control  facilities  to  assure  ap- 
propriate protection  and  enhancement  of 
this  unique  resource.  Acquisition  of  these 
lands  shall  not  be  commenced  until  an  agree- 
ment satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  has  been  entered  into  with  the  appro- 
priate non-Federal  Interests  to  manage  the 
area. 

Sec.  32.  The  project  for  enlargement  of  La- 
von  Reservoir  on  the  East  Fork  of  the  Trinity 
River.  Texas,  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1962,  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  tlirough 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  provide  a  crossmg 
and  approaches  at  Tickey  Creek  and  suitable 
surfacing  to  permit  all-weather  use  of  Collin 
Coimty  Road  115.  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
•600.000. 

Sec.  33.  Clause  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  au- 
thorizing Federal  participation  In  the  cost 
of  protecting  the  shores  of  publicly  owned 
property,  approved  August  13,  1946  (33  U.S.C. 
426e(b)),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(3)  Federal  participation  in  the  cost  of 
a  project  providing  significant  hurricane  pro- 
tection shall  be.  for  publicly  owned  property, 
70  per  centum  of  the  total  cost  exclusive  of 
land  costs. '. 

Sbc.  34.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
hereby  authorized  to  provide  bank  protection 
works  along  the  Ohio  River  from  New  Mata- 
moras  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  to  protect  public 
and  private  property  and  facilities  threatened 
by  erosion. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  (1)  make  eui  In- 
tensive evaluation  of  streambank  erosion 
along  the  Ohio  River  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  reach  from  Chester  to 
Kenova,  West  VlrgUila.  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  bank  protection  works 
should  be  prortded  at  this  time;  (2)  develop 
and  evaluate  new  methods  and  techniques 
for  bank  protection,  conduct  research  on  soil 
sUbUity,  identify  the  causes  of  erosion,  and 
recommend  means  for  prevention  and  cor- 
rection of  the  problems;  (3)  report  to  Con- 
gress the  results  of  the  studies  together  with 
his  recommendations  In  connection  there- 
with; and  (4)  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  U 
authorized  to  undertake  measures  to  con- 
struct and  evaluate  demonstration  projects 
as  determined  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

(c)  Prior  to  construction  of  any  projects 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  local  interests 
shall  furnish  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  that  they  will  pro- 
vide without  cost  to  the  United  States  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  necessary  for 
construction  and  subsequent  operation  of 
the  projects;  hold  and  save  the  United  States 
free  from  damages  due  to  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  projects, 
and  operate  and  maintain  the  projects  upon 
completion. 

Sec.  35.  The  flood  control  project  for  the 
Scioto  River.  Ohio,  authorized  by  section  203 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1962.  as  modified, 
is  hereby  further  modified  ( 1 )  to  permit  the 
construction  of  local  protection  works  at 
Chilllcothe,  Ohio,  prior  to  commencemeut  of 
construction  of  the  MUl  Creek  Reservoir,  and 
(2 1  to  permit  the  plan  for  such  works  to  be 
revised  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  degree  of  protection  sut)stantially 
equivalent  to  that  provided  by  the  project  as 
originally  authorized. 

Sec.  36.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
to  initiate  the  second  phase  of  the  bank  ero- 
sion control  works  aud  setback  levees  on  the 
Sacramento  RU-er.  California,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  .•\ct  of  1960.  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000  OOfl  is  authorised  fr.r  s\\c\\  piir- 
pose . 


Sec.  37.  The  project  for  Newburgh  lock 
and  dam,  authorized  imder  authority  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
March  3,  1909,  is  hereby  modified  to  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  perform  bank  pro- 
tection works  along  the  Ohio  River  at  New- 
burgh, Indiana.  Prior  to  construction,  local 
Interests  shall  furnish  assurances  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  they  will 
provide  without  cost  to  the  United  States 
lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way  neces- 
sary for  construction  and  subsequent  opera- 
tion of  the  works;  hold  and  save  the  United 
States  free  from  damages  due  to  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
works,  and  operate  and  maintain  the  works 
upon  completion. 

Sec.  38.  The  project  for  flood  control  and 
improvement  of  the  lower  Mississippi  River 
adopted  by  the  Act  of  May  15,  1928  (45  Stat. 
534),  as  amended  and  modified,  Is  hereby 
further  amended  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  undertake  a  demonstration 
pUot  study  program  of  bank  stabilization  on 
the  delta  and  hill  areas  of  the  Yazoo  Rl\er 
Basin.  Mississippi,  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  reconunendatlons  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  his  report  dated  September 
23,  1972,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $9,500,000. 
Sec.  39.  Section  222  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-611)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Secretary  may  also  provide  for  the 
cost  of  construction  of  a  two-lane,  all- 
weather  paved  road  (Including  appropriate 
two-lane  bridges)  extending  from  Old  United 
States  Highway  40,  near  Weimar  across  the 
North  Fork  and  Middle  Fork  of  the  Amer- 
ican River  to  the  Eldorado  County  Road  near 
Spanish  Dry  Diggings,  substantially  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  report  of  the  Secretary  en- 
titled. 'Replacement  Alternative  Upstream 
Road  System,  Auburn  Reservoir — June 
1970'." 

Sec.  40.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  review  the  requirements  of 
local  cooperation  for  the  Santa  Cruz  Harbor 
project,  Sanu  Cruz,  California,  authorized 
by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1958,  with 
particular  reference  to  Federal  and  non- 
Federal  cost  sharing,  and  he  shall  report  the 
finding  of  such  review  to  Congress  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  41.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  review  the  requirements 
of  local  cooperation  for  the  project  for  Ana- 
heim Bay,  California,  authorized  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  of  1954  for  Seal  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia, with  particular  reference  to  Federal 
and  non-Federal  cost  sharing  and  he  shall 
report  the  finding  of  such  review  to  Congress 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  section. 

Sec.  42.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  undertake  such  emergency 
bank  stabilization  works  as  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  Sacred  Heart  Hospital  In  Yank- 
ton. South  Dakota,  from  damages  caused 
by  bank  erosion  downstream  of  Gavins  Point 
Dam.  Missouri  River. 

Sec  43.  The  project  for  navigation  at  Port 
San  Luis,  San  Luis  Obispo  Harbor,  Califor- 
nia, authorized  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1965,  Public  Law  89-298,  is  hereby  modi- 
fied to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  ac- 
cept In  annual  Installments  during  the  pe- 
riod of  construction  the  required  local  In- 
terests share  of  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
general  navigation  features  of  such  project. 

Sec.  44.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  a  detailed 
study  and  report  of  the  total  benefits  and 
cost.->  attributable  to  the  water  resources  de- 
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velopment  projects  undertaken  in  the  Ohio 
River  Basin  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The 
evaluation  of  benefits  and  costs  attributable 
to  such  projects  shall  Include  consideration 
of  the  enhancement  of  regional  economic  de- 
velopment, quality  of  the  total  environment, 
the  well-being  of  the  people,  and  the  national 
economic  development. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  report  the  finding 
of  such  study  to  Congress  within  two  years 
after  funds  are  made  available  to  initiate 
the  study. 

(c)  There  la  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  to 
carry  out  this  section. 

Sec.  45.  The  comprehensive  plan  for  flood 
control  and  other  purposes  in  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  June  28,  1938,  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented. Is  further  modified  to  provide 
for  emergency  bank  stabilization  works  In 
that  reach  of  the  Missouri  River  between 
Gavins  Point  Dam  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  as 
determined  to  be  necessary  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  Such  determination  shall  be  made 
in  cooperation  with  the  Governors  of  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska  with  regard  to  priority 
of  locations  to  be  protected  and  the  nature 
of  the  protective  works.  Provisions  (a),  (b), 
and  (c)  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  22, 
1936,  shall  apply  to  the  work  undertaken. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  recommending  such  additional 
bank  stabilization  measures  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  construction  below  Qavlns 
Point.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  $5,000,000 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

Sec.  46.  The  project  for  the  Beaver  Brook 
Dam  and  Reservoir,  Keene,  New  Hampshire, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968 
(82  Stat.  739)  is  hereby  modified  to  provide 
that  the  cash  contribution  required  of  local 
interests,  as  their  share  of  the  costs  of  lands, 
easements,  rights-of-way,  and  relocations  al- 
located to  flood  control,  shall  be  13.9  per 
centum  of  the  total  project  cost. 

Sec.  47.  The  Cave  Run  Lake  project  In 
Kentucky  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  approved  June  22,  1936  and  June  28, 
1938,  is  modified  to  provide  that  the  con- 
struction of  any  proposed  road  to  the  Zilpo 
Recreation  Area  shall  not  be  undertaken 
until  there  Is  full  opportunity  for  public  re- 
view and  comment  on  the  environmental  im- 
pact statement  pertaining  to  such  proposed 
road. 

Sec.  48.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  finds  that 
the  proposed  project  to  be  erected  at  the  lo- 
cation to  be  declared  non-navigable  under 
this  section  is  In  the  public  Interest,  on  the 
basis  of  engineering  studies  to  determine  the 
location  and  structural  stability  of  the  bulk- 
heading  and  filling  and  permanent  pile-sup- 
ported structures  in  order  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  remainiitg  navigable  waterway 
and  on  the  basis  of  environmental  studies 
conducted  pursuant  to  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969,  then  that  portion 
of  the  Hudson  River  In  New  York  County, 
State  of  New  York,  bounded  and  described 
as  follows  is  hereby  declared  to  be  not  a  navi- 
gable water  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the 
filling  In  of  all  or  any  part  thereof  or  the 
erection  of  permanent  pile-supported  struc- 
tures thereon:  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the 
United  States  bulkhead  line  lying  shore- 
ward of  a  line  parallel  to  and  one  hundred 
feet  easterly  from  the  United  States  Pier- 
head line,  as  it  exists  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  bounded  on  the  north 
by  a  line  parallel  to  and  one  hundred  forty 
feet  sotitherly  from  the  northerly  line  of  West 
Forty  Seventh  Street  extended  westerly,  and 


bounded  on  the  south  by  the  north  side  of 
West  Forty  Third  Street  extended  weeterly. 
This  declaration  shall  apply  only  to  portions 
of  the  above  described  area  which  are  bulk- 
headed  and  filled  or  occupied  by  permanent 
pile -supported  structures.  Plans  for  bulk- 
heading  and  flUhig  and  permanent  pile-sup- 
ported structures  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  Local  Interests  shall  re- 
imburse the  Federal  Government  for  engi- 
neering and  all  other  costs  incurred  under 
this  section. 

Sec.  49.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
convey  to  the  Mountrail  County  Park  Com- 
mission of  Mountrail  County,  North  Dakota, 
all  rights,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  the  following  described 
tracts  of  land: 

TRACT    NUMBEB    1 

All  of  the  land  which  lies  landward  of  a 
line,  which  line  is  300  feet  above  and  meas- 
ured horizontally  from  contour  elevation 
1850  mean  sea  level  of  old  Van  Hook  Village 
in  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  32,  town- 
ship 152,  range  91  west  of  the  fifth  guide 
meridian. 

TRACT    NUMBER    3 

All  of  the  land  which  lies  landward  of  a 
line  which  line  Is  300  feet  above  and  meas- 
ured horizontally  from  contour  elevation 
1850  mean  sea  level  of  Olson's  first  addition, 
part  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  29, 
township  152,  range  91  west  of  the  fifth  guide 
meridian. 

TRACT    NUMBER    3 

Hodge's  first  addition,  part  of  the  north- 
east quarter  of  section  32,  township  152, 
range  91,  west  of  the  fifth  guide  meridian. 

(b)  (1)  The  conveyance  of  such  portion  of 
the  lands  described  in  subsection  (a)  as  is 
l)eing  used  by  the  North  Dakota  State  Game 
and  Fish  Department  for  wildlife  manage- 
ment purposes  shall  not  become  efi'ectlve 
until  the  termination  of  the  license  granted 
to  such  department  for  such  use  either  in 
accordance  with  its  original  terms  on 
October  31,  1980,  or  at  any  time  prior  thereto. 

(2)  The  lands  conveyed  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  used  by  the  MouutraU 
County  Park  Commission.  Mountrail  County, 
North  Dakota,  solely  for  public  park  and 
recreational  purposes,  and  if  such  lands  are 
ever  used  for  any  other  pvirpose,  title  there- 
to shall  revert  to,  and  become  the  property 
of,  the  United  States  which  shall  have  the 
right  of  immediate  entry  thereon. 

(3)  The  conveyance  authorized  by  tliis 
section  shall  be  subject  to  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
deems  to  be  in  the  public  Interest. 

(c)  The  Mountrail  County  Park  Commis- 
sion shall  pay  the  costs  of  such  surveys  as 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  exact 
legal  description  of  the  lands  to  be  conveyed 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  compensate  the 
United  States  for  its  administrative  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  conveyance  of  such 
lands,  which  sum  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  into  miscellaneous  expenses. 

Sec.  50.  (a)  Section  252  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-606.  84 
Stat.  1757)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  'net 
cost'  and  'net  costs'  of  repairing,  re.storing, 
reconstructing,  or  replacing  any  such  facil- 
ity shall  Include  the  costs  actually  Incurred 
In  replacing  the  facility's  services  with  serv- 
ices from  other  sources  during  the  period  of 
repair,  restoration,  reconstruction,  or  replace- 
ment of  such  facility,  to  the  extent  such 
costs  exceed  the  costs  which  would  have 
been  Incurred  in  providing  such  services  but 
for  the  di-saster." 

(b)   Tlie  aniendniem  made  by  section   (a) 


of  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of  August 
1,  1969. 

Sec.  51.  The  Beaver  Dam  In  the  State  of 
Arkansas  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  i!ie 
James  W.  Trimble  Dam,  and  any  law.  regu- 
lation, document,  or  record  of  the  United 
States  in  which  such  dam  is  designated  or 
referred  to  shall  l>e  held  to  refer  to  such 
dam  under  and  by  the  name  of  "James  W. 
Trimble  Dam." 

Sec  52.  The  portion  of  the  project  for  flood 
protection  on  Chartiers  Creek  that  is  witliin 
Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania,  authorized 
by  section  204  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1965  (Public  Law  89-298),  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  the  "James  G.  Fulton  Flood  Pro- 
tection Project".  Any  reference  to  such  proj- 
ect in  any  law.  regulation,  map,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  'James 
G.   Pulton   Flood   Protection    Project". 

Sec  53.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  author- 
ized to  amend  the  contract  between  the 
city  of  Aberdeen,  Washington,  and  the 
United  States  for  use  of  storage  space  In  the 
Wynoochee  Dam  and  Lake  on  the  Wynoo- 
chee  River.  Washington,  for  municipal  and 
industrial  water  supply  purposes  so  as  to 
provide  that  the  initial  and  subsequent  pay- 
ments for  the  present  demand  water  supply 
storage  under  the  contract  may  be  deferred 
for  a  period  of  up  to  ten  years. 

Sec.  54.  The  project  for  Wynoochee  Dam 
and  Lake.  Wynoochee  River.  Washington,  au- 
thorized by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
October  23,  1962  (76  Stat.  1193).  Is  hereby 
modified  to  provide  that  tlie  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Clilef  of 
Engineers,  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transfer  to  the  State  of  Washington,  as  a 
part  of  project  costs,  an  amount  estimated 
at  $664.0(X)  for  construction  of  fish  hatchery 
facilities  for  mitigation  of  losses  of  natural 
spawning  areas  for  anadromous  trout  oc- 
casioned   by    project    construction. 

Sec  55.  Section  7  of  the  River  Basin  Mon- 
etary Authorization  and  Miscellaneous  Civil 
Works  Amendment  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  310) 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  That  the  project  for  Libby  Dam 
Kootenai  River.  Montana.  Is  hereby  modified 
to  provide  that  funds  available  for  stich  proj- 
ect. In  an  amount  estimated  at  $4,000,000 
may  l>e  used  In  the  construction  of  fisli 
hatchery  facilities  and  the  performance  of 
related  ser^-ices.  for  mitigation  of  fish  losses 
occasioned  by  the  project,  in  a  manner 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers.' 

Sec.  56.  (a)  The  project  for  Libby  Dam. 
Kootenai  River.  Montana,  authorized  by  tlie 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  May  17.  1950  (64 
Stat.  170)  is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  hereinafter  desig- 
nated as  the  "Secretary",  in  order  to  con- 
form with  the  purposes  of  the  Fi-sh  and  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act  of  August  12.  1958  (72 
Stat.  563)  is  authorized  to  acquire  not  more 
than  twelve  thousand  acres  of  land  for  the 
mitigation  of  wildlife  grazing  losses  caused 
by  the  project. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  further  authori;^ed 
and  directed  to  convey  without  monetary 
consideration,  to  the  State  of  Montana  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  the  land  acquired  under  subsection  (ai, 
for  use  for  wildlife  grazing  purposes.  The 
deed  of  conveyance  shall  provide  that  tlie 
land  .'-hall  revert  to  the  United  States  in  tlie 
event  it  ever  ceases  to  be  used  for  wildlife 
grazing  purposes. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  57.  The  project  for  Libby  Dam  (Lake 
Koocanusa),  Montana,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  May  17,  1950 
(64  Stat.  170).  Is  hereby  modified  to  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  of  the  .Army,  actiiv^ 
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tl^rough  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  la  authorized 
compensate  the  drainage  dlstrlcta  and 
•ners  of  levied  and  unlevled  tracts,  in 
Kbotenal  Flats,  Boundarx  County,  Idaho,  for 
rrodlficatlon  to  facilities  Including  gravity 
alns.  structures,  pumps,  and  additional 
nplng  operational  costs  made  necessary 
and  crop  and  other  damages  resulting 
m,  the  duration  of  higher  flows  during 
•vdown  operations  at  Libby  Dam. 
pEc.  58.  The  project  for  Ubby  Dam  (Lake 
Kiocanusa).  Montana,  authorized  by  the 
FlMd  Control  Act  approved  May  17,  1950 
(6i  Stat,  170),  Is  hereby  modified  to  pro- 
i  le  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
t>i  rough  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
to  reimburse  Boundary  County.  Idaho,  for 
the  cost  incurred  to  elevate,  relocate,  or  re- 
construct the  bridge,  located  at  the  mouth 
of  Deep  Creek  as  it  Joins  the  Kootenai  River, 
mjide  neces.sary  by  the  duration  of  higher 
during  dra'.vdow-n  operations  at  Llbby 
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EC.   59.   The   project   for   hurricane-flood 
trol   protection  from   Cape  Pear   to   the 
th   Carolina-South   Carolina   State   line. 
Ntlrth    Carolina,    authorized    by    the    Flood 
Cctttrol  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  1418,  1419)    is 
hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the  Secretary 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
neers.  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
•Federal    public    bodies    to   provide    for 
reijnbursement  of  installation  costs  Incurred 
such  bodies,  or  an  equivalent  reduction 
the  contributions  they  are  otherwise  re- 
quired to  make,  or  a  combination  thereof.  In 
amount  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000.  for  work 
performed  in  the  project,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (b)  through  (e)  of 
Ion  215  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968. 
EC.  60.  The  bridge  to  be  built  as  a  part  of 
Interstate  Route  35  In  the  State  of  Missouri 
the  Grand  River  shall   be   constructed 
in  elevation  suBlclent  to  allow  for  a  maxl- 
nti   pool   elevation   of  eight  hundred  and 
cj-six  feet  above  mean  sea  level  In  the 
-->sed  Pattonsburg  Dam  and  Lake  project. 
.   61.    (a)    The  Secretary  of  the  Armv 
(h^eafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
.  ")  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
and  In  accordance  with  the  national 
recreation  area  concept  Included  in  the  In- 
y  report  prepared  pursuant  to  sec- 
218  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of   1968 
Pilblic  Law  90-483)    by  the  Corps  of  Engl- 
,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  modified 
this  Act.   is  authorized   and  directed   to 
estiblish  on  the  Big  South  Pork  of  the  Cum- 
and   River   in  Kentucky   and  Tennessee 
Big  South  Fork  National  River  and  Rec- 
'on  Area  for  the  purposes  of  conserving 
interpreting  an  area  containing  unique 
uljural,  historic,  geologic,  fish  and  wildlife, 
arcl  laeologle,  scenic,  and  recreational  values. 
preiervlng  as  a  natural,  free-flowing  stream 
Big  South  Pork  of  the  Cumberland  River, 
or  portions    of  its  Clear  Pork  and  New 
Rlv^r    stems,    and    portions    of    their    varl- 
trlbujarles   for   the  benefit   and  enjoy- 
t    of  "presint    and    future    generations, 
preservatlob  of  the  natural  integrity  of 
scenic  gorges  and  vaUeys,  and  the  devel- 
opn  ent  of  the  area's  potential  for  healthful 
loor  recreation.  The  boundaries  shall  be 
nerally  depicted  on  the  drawing  entitled 
South  Fork  National  River  and  Recre- 
Area"  numbered  BSP-1  and  dated  Sep- 
r  26,  1972,  which  shall  be  on  file  and 
i  able  for  public  inspection  In  the  office 
'    ■  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  Secretary  shall  establish  the  Big 

h  Fork  National  River  and  Recreation 

by  publication  of  notice  thereof  in  the 

Federal  Register  when  he  determines   that 

United   States   as   acquired   an   acreage 

lt4lu  the  boundaries  of  the  National  River 

Recreation  Area  that  is  efficiently  ad- 

mlnjstrable  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

STibstantlally  completed  the  construc- 

of  all  access  roads,  day-use  facilities, 
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campground  fadlltles,  lodges,  and  the  neces- 
sary administrative  buildings.  After  said  pub- 
lication of  notice,  the  Secretary  shall  transfer 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Big  South  Pork  Na- 
tional River  and  Recreation  Area  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  who  shall  administer 
the  National  River  and  Recreation  Area  la 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  Augtist  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C. 
1.  2-4),  as  amended  and  supplemented.  In 
the  administration  of  the  National  River 
and  Recreation  Area  the  Secretary  may  utilize 
such  statutory  authority  available  to  him  for 
the  conservation  and  management  of  wUdhfe 
and  natural  resources  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  revise  the 
boundaries  from  time  to  time,  but  the  total 
acreage  within  such  boundaries  shall  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand. Following  such  transfer  the  authorities 
available  to  the  Secretary  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  and  interests  therein  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  likewise  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary 
may  revise  the  boundaries  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  total  acreage  within  such  boundaries 
shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand. 

(c)(1)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Big 
South  Fork  National  River  and  Recreation 
Area,  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  may  acquire  lands  and  watera 
or  Interests  therein  by  donation,  purchase 
with  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  ex- 
change or  otherwise,  except  that  lands  owned 
by  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  or 
any  political  subdivisions  thereof  may  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation.  When  an  individual 
tract  of  land  Is  only  partly  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  national  river,  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may 
acquire  ail  of  the  tract  by  any  of  the  above 
methods  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
severance  costs.  Land  so  acquired  outside  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  national  river  and  rec- 
reation area  may  be  exchanged  by  the  Sec- 
retary, acthig  through  the  "chief  of  Engi- 
neers, for  non-Federal  lands  within  the  na- 
tional river  and  recreation  area  boundaries, 
and  any  portion  of  the  land  not  utilized  for 
such  exchanges  may  be  dlspoeed  of  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(63  Stat.  377;  40  0  S.C.  471  et  seq).  as 
amended.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  any  Federal  prc^>erty  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  national  river  and  recrea- 
tion area  shaU  be  transferred  without  con- 
sideration to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

(2)  With  the  exception  of  property  or  any 
Interest  In  property  that  the  Secretary,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  deter- 
mines is  necessary  for  piuposes  of  adminis- 
tration, preservation,  or  public  use,  any  owner 
or  owners  (hereafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  "owner")  of  Improved  property  used 
solely  for  noncommercial  residential  pur- 
poses on  the  date  of  Us  acquisition  by  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
glneers,  may  retain  the  right  of  use  and  oc- 
cupancy of  such  property  for  such  purposes 
for  a  term,  as  the  owner  mav  elect.  endUig 
either  (A)  upon  the  death  of  the  owner  or 
his  spouse,  whichever  occurs  later,  or  (B) 
not  more  than  twenty-five  years  from  the 
date  of  acquisition.  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  pay  to 
the  owner  the  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty on  the  date  of  such  acquisition,  less  the 
fair  market  value  on  such  date  of  the  term 
retained  by  the  owner.  Such  right  (1)  shall 
be  subject  to  stich  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  deems  appropriate  to  a.ssure  that 
the  property  Is  u.=ed  In  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  (li)  may  be  trans- 
ferred or  assigned,  and  [in)  may  be  termi- 
nated with  respect  to  the  entire  "property  by 


the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief  ot 
Engineers,  upon  his  datermUuition  that  the 
property  or  any  portion  thereof  haa  ceased 
to  be  used  for  noncommercial  residential 
purposes,  and  upon  tender  to  the  holder  ot 
the  right  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market 
value,  as  of  the  date  of  the  tender,  of  that 
portion  of  the  right  which  remains  unex- 
pired on  the  date  of  termination. 

Any  person  residing  upon  improved  prop- 
erty, subject  to  the  right  of  acquisition  by 
the  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  as  a  tenant  or  by  the  sufferance  of 
the  owner  or  owners  of  the  property  may  be 
allowed  to  continue  In  such  residence  for 
tii.e  lifetime  of  such  person  or  his  spouse, 
whichever  occurs  later,  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions  as  applicable  to  owners  residing 
upon  such  property  and  provided  that  any 
obligation  or  rental  incurred  as  consideration 
for  such  tenancy  shall  accrue  during  such 
term  to  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  be 
used  in  the  administration  of  this  section. 

(3)  As  used  In  this  subsection  the  term 
"improved  property"  means  a  detached  year- 
round  one-family  dwelling  which  serves  as 
the  owner's  permanent  place  of  abode  at  the 
time  of  acquisition,  and  coostructlon  of 
which  was  begun  before  January  1,  1972, 
together  with  so  much  of  the  land  on  which 
the  dwelling  Is  situated,  such  land  being 
in  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling,  as  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, shall  designate  to  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary for  the  enjoyment  of  the  dwelling  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  noncommercial  residen- 
tial use,  except  that  the  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may  ex- 
clude from  any  Improved  property  any  waters 
or  land  fronting  thereon,  together  with  so 
much  of  the  land  adjoining  such  waters  or 
land  as  he  deems  necessary  for  public  access 
thereto. 

(4)  lu  any  case  where  the  Secretary,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  deter- 
mines that  underlying  minerals  are  remov- 
able consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (e)  (3)  of  this  section,  the  owner  of 
the  minerals  underlying  property  acquired 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section  may  retain 
such  interest.  The  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  reserve  the 
right  to  inspect  and  regtilate  the  extraction 
of  such  minerals  to  Insure  that  the  values 
enumerated  in  subsection  (a)  are  not  re- 
duced and  that  the  purposes  declared  In  sub- 
section (e)  (1)  are  not  Interfered  with. 

(d)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  permit  htmting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and  waters 
under  his  Jurisdiction  within  the  botmdaries 
of  the  Big  South  Fork  National  River  and 
Recreation  Area  In  accordance  with  applica- 
ble Federal  and  State  laws,  except  that  he 
may  designate  zones  where,  and  esUbllsh 
periods  when,  no  hunting,  fishing,  or  trap- 
ping shall  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public 
safety,  administration,  fish  or  wildlife  man- 
agement, or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Ex- 
cept in  emergencies,  any  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  put  into  effect  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  State  agency  re- 
sponsible for  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping 
activities. 

(e)  (1)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
establishment  and  management  of  the  Big 
South  Pork  River  and  Recreation  Area  shall 
be  for  the  purposes  of  preserving  and  Inter- 
preting the  scenic,  biological,  archeologlcal, 
and  historical  resources  of  the  river  gorge 
areas  and  developing  the  natural  recreational 
potential  of  the  area  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  public  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  economy 
of  the  region.  The  area  within  the  boundary 
of  the  river  and  recreation  area  shall  be 
divided  into  two  categories;  namely,  the 
gorge  areas  and  adjacent  areas  as  hereinafter 
defined. 

<2)i.\\  Within  the  gorge  area,  no  extrac- 
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tlon  of,  or  prospecting  for,  minerals,  petro- 
leum products,  or  gas  shall  be  permitted.  No 
timber  shall  be  cut  within  the  gorge  area 
except  for  limited  clearing  necessary  for  es- 
tablishment of  day-use  faclUties,  historical 
sites,  primitive  campgrounds,  and  access 
roads.  No  structures  shall  be  constructed 
within  the  gorge,  except  for  reconstruction 
and  Improvement  of  the  historical  sites  speci- 
fied in  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6)  of  this  sub- 
section and  except  for  necessary  day-use  fa- 
cilities along  the  primary  and  secondary 
access  routes  specified  herein  and  within  five 
hundred  feet  of  such  roads,  and  except  for 
primitive  campgrounds  accessible  only  by 
■water  or  on  foot.  No  motorized  transporta- 
Mon  shall  be  allowed  In  the  gorge  area  ex- 
cept on  designated  access  routes. 

(B)  Primary  access  routes  into  the  gorge 
area  may  be  contracted  or  Improved  upon 
the  general  route  of  the  following  designated 
roads:  Tennessee  Highway  Numbered  53, 
FAS  2431  (Leatherwood  Ford  Road),  the  road 
Into  the  Blue  Heron  community,  and  Ken- 
tucky Highway  Numbered  92. 

(C)  Secondary  access  roads  In  the  gorge 
area  may  be  constructed  or  improved  upon 
the  foUowlng  routes:  the  roeds  from  Smith 
Town,  Kentucky  to  Worley,  Kentucky,  the 
road  crossing  the  Clear  Pork  at  Burnt  Mill 
Bridge,  the  road  from  Goad,  Tennessee,  to 
Zenith,  Tennessee,  the  road  ttoca.  Co-Opera- 
tlve,  Kentucky,  to  Kentucky  Highway  Num- 
bered 92.  the  road  entering  the  gorge  across 
from  the  mouth  of  Alum  Creek  In  Kentucky, 
the  road  croealng  the  Clear  Fork  at  Peters 
Bridge. 

(D)  All  other  ezUtlng  roada  In  the  gorge 
area  shall  be  maintained  for  nonvehlcular 
traffic  only,  except  that  nothing  In  this  sub- 
section shall  abrogate  the  right  of  Ingress  and 
egress  of  those  who  remain  In  occupancy 
tmder  subsection  (c)(1)   ot  this  secttoo. 

(E)  Boad  improTement  or  "^T^^■n^^■1^nanflt 
and  any  construction  of  roads  or  facilities  in 
the  gorge  area  as  permitted  by  this  subsec- 
tion shaU  be  accompllabed  by  \b»  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  In  a 
manner  that  will  protect  the  declared  values 
of  this  unique  natiiral  scenic  resource. 

(3)  In  adjacent  areas:  the  removal  of 
timber  shall  be  permitted  only  where  re- 
quired for  the  development  or  maintenance 
of  public  use  and  for  administrative  sites 
and  shall  be  accomplished  with  careful  re- 
gard for  scenic  and  environmental  values; 
prospecting  for  minerals  and  the  extraction 
of  minerals  from  the  adjacent  areas  shall  be 
permitted  only  where  the  adit  to  any  sucb 
mine  can  be  located  outside  the  boundary  of 
the  recreation  area:  no  surface  mining  or 
strip  mining  shall  be  permitted:  prospecting 
and  drilling  for  petroleum  products  and  nat- 
ural gas  shall  be  permitted  in  the  adjacent 
area  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary, acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
may  prescribe  to  minimize  detrimental  en- 
vironmental Impact,  such  regulations  shall 
provide  among  other  things  for  an  area  limi- 
tation for  each  such  operation,  zones,  where 
operations  will  not  be  permitted,  safeguards 
to  prevent  air  and  water  pollution;  no  stor- 
age facilities  for  petroleum  products  or  nat- 
ural gas  shall  be  located  within  the  boundary 
of  the  project;  the  Secretary,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized  to  con- 
struct two  lodges  with  recreational  facilities 
within  the  adjacent  areas  so  as  to  maximize 
and  enhance  public  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  entire  area;  construction  of  all  roads 
and  facilities  in  the  adjacent  areas  shall 
be  undertaken  with  careful  regard  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  scenic  and  esthetic  val- 
ues of  the  gorge  area  and  the  adjacent  areas. 

(4)  The  gorge  area  as  set  out  in  subsec- 
tions (1)  and  (2)  of  this  section  shall  consist 
of  all  lands  and  waters  of  (A)  the  Big 
South  Pork.  Clear  Pork,  and  New  River  which 
lie  between  the  gorge  or  valley  rim  on  either 
side  (where  the  rim  Is  not  clearly  defined  by 
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topography,  the  gorge  boundary  shall  be 
established  at  an  elevation  no  lower  than 
that  of  the  nearest  clearly  demarked  rim  on 
the  same  side  of  the  valley),  and  (B)  those 
portions  of  the  main  tributaries  and  streams 
In  the  watersheds  of  the  Big  South  Pork 
Clear  Fork,  and  New  River  that  lie  within 
a  gorge  or  valley  rim  on  either  side,  except 
that  no  lands  or  waters  north  of  Kentucky 
Highway  Numbered  92  shall  be  Included. 
The  designated  adjacent  areas  shall  con- 
sist of  the  balance  of  the  project  area. 

(5)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  ahaU  consult  and  cooperate 
with  the  Tennessee  Historical  Commission 
and  the  Rugby  Reservation  Association  and 
other  involved  agencies  and  associations, 
both  public  and  private,  concerning  the  de- 
velopment and  management  of  the  Big  South 
Fork  River  and  Recreation  Area  in  the  area 
adjacent  to  Rugby,  Tennessee.  Development 
within  this  area  shall  be  designed  toward 
preserving  and  enhancing  the  historical  in- 
tegrity of  the  community  and  any  historical 
sites  within  the  boundary  of  the  project. 

(6)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  at  such  time  as  Jurisdiction  over 
the  National  River  and  Recreation  Area  has 
been  transferred  to  him  pitfsuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  shall  provide  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Blue  Heron  Mine  com- 
munity In  a  manner  which  will  preserve  and 
enhance  the  historical  Integrity  of  the  area 
and  will  contribute  to  the  public's  under- 
standing and  enjojrment  of  its  historical 
value.  To  that  end  the  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  at  such  tlm&  as  ju- 
risdiction over  the  National  River  and  Recre- 
ation Area  has  been  transferred  to  him  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  may 
construct  and  improve  structtiree  within  and 
may  construct  and  Improve  a  road  Into  this 
eonununlty  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
Tlsion  of  this  section. 

(7)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Bnglneers,  shall  study  the  desira- 
bility and  feaslbUlty  of  reestablishing  raU 
transportation  on  the  abandoned  O&W  rail- 
bed  or  an  alternative  mode  of  transportation 
within  the  national  river  and  recreation  area 
upon  the  O&W  roadbed,  and  shall  report  his 
recommendation  with  regard  to  develop- 
ment of  this  facility. 

(f)  The  Federal  Power  Commission  shall 
not  license  the  consti^ction  of  any  dam,  wa- 
ter conduit,  reservoir,  powerhouse,  trans- 
mission line,  or  other  project  works  under 
the  Federal  Power  Act  (41  Stat.  1063)  as 
amended  (16  U.S.C.  791a  et  seq.).  on  or 
directly  affecting  the  Big  South  Fork  Na- 
tional River  and  Recreation  Area  and  no  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States 
shall  assist  by  loan,  grant,  license,  or  other- 
wise In  the  construction  of  any  water  re- 
sources p»roJect  that  would  have  a  direct  and 
adverse  effect  cm  the  values  for  which  such 
river  was  established,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers. Nothing  contained  In  the  foregoing 
sentence,  however,  shall  preclude  licensing 
<rf,  ot  assistance  to,  developments  below  or 
above  the  Big  South  Fork  National  River  and 
Recreation  Area  or  on  any  stream  tributary 
thereto  which  will  not  invade  the  area  or  un- 
reasonably diminish  the  scenic,  recreation, 
and  fish  and  wildlife  values  present  In  the 
area  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion. No  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  recon.mend  authorization  of  any 
water  resources  project  that  would  have  a 
direct  and  adverse  effect  on  the  values  for 
which  such  river  was  established,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  acting  throiigh  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  or  request  appropriations 
to  begin  construction  of  any  such  project, 
whetlier  heretofore  or  hereafter  authortTed. 
without  advising  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
writing  of  Its  intention  so  to  do  at  least  sixty 
days   m    advance,    and    without    jpeclflcally 


reporting  to  the  Congress  in  writing  at  the 
time  it  makes  its  recommendation  or  request 
In  what  respect  construction  of  such  project 
would  be  in.  conflict  with  the  purposes  of 
this  section  and  would  affect  the  national 
river  and  recreation  area  and  the  values  to 
be  protected  by  it  under  this  section. 

(g)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  study  transporta- 
tion facilities  in  the  region  served  by  the  na- 
tional river  and  recreation  area  and  shall 
establish  transportation  facilities  to  enhance 
public  access  to  the  national  river  and  rec- 
reation area.  In  this  connection  the  Becrctan,- 
actlng  tlirougli  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  acquire  the  owner- 
ship and  custody  of  aU  pubUc  roads  required 
to  .serve  the  public  use  area  other  than  State 
highways  and  to  establish,  operate,  ma.n- 
tam,  and  control  at  Federal  cost  an  interior 
and  circulating  road  system  sufficient  to 
meet  the  purposes  of  this  section,  except  that 
any  existing  public  road,  wtiich  at  the  time 
of  its  acquisition  continues  to  be  a  necessary 
and  essential  part  of  the  county  highway  sys- 
tem at  large,  may  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  be  relocated  outside  of 
such  area  upon  mutual  arrangements  wltli 
the  owning  agency  or  else  such  road  shall 
remain  In  place  and  shall  be  maintained  at 
Federal  expense  and  kept  open  at  all  times 
for  general  travel  purposes.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  abrogate  the  right  ot  egress 
and  Ingress  of  those  persons  who  may  remain 
in  occupancy  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  nor  preclude,  notwithstanding  such 
subsection,  the  adjustment,  relocation,  re- 
construction, or  abandonment  of  State  high- 
ways situated  In  the  area,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  agency  having  the  custody  there- 
of upon  such  arrangements  as  the  Secretary, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  deems 
appropriate  and  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
general  welfare. 

(h)  In  furtlierance  of  the  purpose  of  this 
section  the  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  at  such  time  as  jurisdiction  over  the 
National  River  and  Recreation  Area  has  baen 
transferred  to  him  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  involved, 
and  the  State  of  Tennessee  and  its  political 
subdivisions,  shall  formulate  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  that  portion  of  the  New  River 
that  Ues  upstream  from  United  States  High- 
way Numbered  27.  Such  plan  shall  Include, 
among  other  things,  programs  (1)  to  en- 
hance the  environment  and  conserve  and  de- 
velop natural  resources,  and  (2)  to  minimize 
slltation  and  acid  mine  drainage.  Such  plan, 
with  recommendations,  including  as  to  costs 
and  administrative  responsibilities,  shall  be 
completed  and  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  eiuict- 
ment  of  this  section. 

(1)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  at  such  time  as  Jurisdiction  over 
the  National  River  and  Recreation  Area  has 
been  transferred  to  him  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  shall  consult  and 
cooperate  with  other  departments  and  ageri- 
cles  of  the  United  States  and  the  States  of 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  In  the  development 
of  measures  and  programs  to  assure  the  high- 
est water  quality  within  the  Big  South  Fork 
National  River  and  Recreation  Area  ajid  to 
insure  that  such  programs  for  the  protec- 
tion of  water  qviallty  do  not  diminish  other 
values  that  are  to  be  protected  under  this 
section. 

(Ji(n  Until  such  time  as  the  tran.';fer  of 
Jurisdiction  authorized  by  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  shall  take  place,  for  the  purpose 
of  financially  assisting  the  States  of  Tennes- 
see and  Kentucky,  McCreary  County,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Scott,  Morgan,  Pickett,  and  Pen- 
tress  Counties  In  Tennessee,  because  of  losses 
which   they   may  s\'?taln   by  rca.son   of   the 
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t  \ct  that  certain  lands  and  other  property 
>  Ithln  them  may  be  included  within  the  na- 
tional river  and  recreation  area  established 
this  section  and  shall  thereafter  no  longer 
subject  to  real  and  personal  property  taxes 
levied  or  Imposed  by  them,  payments  shall 
made  to  them  on  an  annual  basis  and  in 
amount  equal  to  that  which  they  would 
hfeve  received  from  such  taxes,  but  for  the 
e  itabllshment  of  the  national  river  and  rec- 
reation area. 

(3)   For  the  pxirpose  of  enabling  the  Sec- 

iry,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

make   such   payments   durUig   the   fiscal 

—  ending  June  30.   1973,  June  30,   1974. 

J|me  30,  1975.  June  30,  1976.  and  June  30. 

there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

s^cb  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

(k)  There  are  authorized  to  be  approprl- 
sd  132,850,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
this  section. 

Sec.  62.  In  honor  of  the  late  Richard  B 

,  and  In  recognition  of  his  long  and 

ottstandlng    service    as    a    Member    of    the 

T7|ilted   States   Senate,    the   Trotters   Shoals 

and  Lake,  Savannah  River,  Georgia  and 

S*uth  Carolina,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and 

designated  as  the  "Richard  B.  Russell  Dam 

Lake",  and  shall  be  dedicated  as  a  monu- 

t   to   his   dlstlnpjlshed   public   service. 

law,  regulation,  map,  document,  or  rec- 

of  the  United  States  in  which  such  proj- 

Is  referred  to  shall  be  held  and  considered 

refer  to  such  project  by  the  name  of  the 

1  ticbard  B.  Riissell  Dam  and  Lake". 

Sec.  63.  The  authorization  for  the  beach 

jsion  control  project  for  Presque  Isle  Pe- 

i  nsula.  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  as  provided  in 

-Stion  101  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 

1^0    (74   Stat.   480)    is   reinstated   and   ex 

,  under  the  terms  existing  immediately 

lor  to  the  termination  of  such  authoriza- 

1  >n,  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date 

enactment  of  this  Act,  or  if  the  review 

sttidy  of  such  project  being  carried  out  by 

Secretary  of  the  Army  is  not  completed 

to  the  end  of  such  period,  until  such 

stlidy  is  completed  and  a  report  thereon  sub 

m)tted  to  the  Congress.  There  is  authorized 

be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  to 

rry  out  this  section. 

Sec.  64.  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
"Shoreline  Erosion  Control  Demonistra 
Act  of  1973. ■■ 
(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  becau.se  of  the 
In  portance  and  Increasing  interest  in  the 
-  -'-"  and  estuarine  zone  of  the  United 
the  deterioration  of  the  shoreline 
within  this  zone  due  to  erosion,  the  harm  to 
w^ter  quality  and  marine  life  from  shore 
erosion,  the  loss  of  recreational  potential 
to  such  erosion,  the  financial  loss  to  pri- 
and  public  landowners  resulting  from 
sh^>rellne  erosion,  and  the  inability  of  such 
rs  to  obtain  satisfactory  financial 
technical  assistance  to  combat  such  ero- 
,  it  is  essential  to  develop,  demonstrate, 
disseminate  information  about  low-cost 
to  prevent  and  control  shoreline  ero- 
It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  see- 
to  authorize  a  program  to  develop  and 
dejnonstrate  such  means  to  combat  shoreline 
er  ision. 

c)(l)  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  sh.nll  estab- 
and  conduct  for  a  period  of  five  fiscal 
5  a  national  shoreline  erosion  centred 
.■elopment  and  demonstration  program, 
e  program  shall  consist  of  planning,  con- 
)  ucting,  operating,  evaluating,  and  demon- 
strating prototype  shoreline  erosion  control 
ices,  both  engineered  and  vegetative. 
2)  The  program  shall  be  carried  out  in 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
partlcularly  with  respect  to  vegeutive 
s  of  preventing  and  controlling  shore- 
erosion,  and  in  cooperation  with  Federal, 
1,  and  local  agencies,  private  organiza- 
.  and  the  Shoreline  Erosion  Advisory 
Paliel  established  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d 
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(3)  Demonstration  projects  established 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  emphasize  the 
development  of  low-cost  shoreline  erosion 
control  devices  located  on  sheltered  or  in- 
land waters.  Such  projects  shall  be  under- 
taken at  no  less  than  two  sites  on  the  shore- 
line of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts, 
at  not  less  than  one  site  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  at  locations  of  serious  erosion  along 
the  shores  of  Delaware  Bay.  particularly  at 
those  reaches  known  as  Pickering  Beach. 
Kitts  Hummock,  Bowers,  Slaughter  Beach, 
Broadklll  Beach,  and  Lewes  In  the  State  of 
Delaware.  Sites  selected  should,  to  the  extent 
possible,  reflect  a  variety  of  geographical 
and  climatic  conditions. 

(4)  Such  demonstration  projects  may  be 
carried  out  on  private  or  public  lands  ex- 
cept that  no  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section  may  be  expended  for 
the  acquisition  of  privately  owned  lands.  In 
the  case  of  sites  located  on  private  or  non- 
Federal  public  lands,  the  demonstration 
projects  shall  be  undertaken  in  cooperation 
with  a  non-Federal  sponsor  or  sponsors  who 
shall  pay  at  least  25  per  centum  of  construc- 
tion costs  at  each  site  and  assume  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  costs  upon  completion 
of  the  project. 

<d)(l)  No  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  Chief  of  Engineers  shall  estab- 
lish a  Shoreline  Erosion  Advisory  Panel.  The 
Chief  of  Engineers  shall  appoint  fifteen  mem- 
bers to  such  Panel  from  among  Individuals 
who  are  knowledgeable  with  respect  to  vari- 
ous aspects  of  shorelUie  erosion,  with  repre- 
sentative^ from  various  geographical  areas. 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  profes- 
sional organizations.  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  private  organizations,  except  that 
such  individuals  shall  not  be  regular  full- 
time  employees  of  the  United  States.  The 
Panel  shall  meet  and  organize  within  nhiety 
days  from  the  date  of  its  establishment,  and 
shall  select  a  Chairman  from  among  its 
members.  The  Panel  shall  then  meet  at  least 
once  each  six  months  thereafter  and  shall 
expire  ninety  days  after  termination  of  the 
five-year  program  established  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c) . 

(2)  The  Panel  shall— 

(A)  advise  the  Chief  of  Engineers  gen- 
erally in  carrying  out  provisions  of  this 
section; 

(B)  recommend  criteria  for  the  selection 
of  development  and  demonstration  sites; 

(C)  recommend  alternative  Institutional, 
legal,  and  financial  arrangements  necessary 
to  effect  agreements  with  non-Federal  spon- 

^  sors  of  project  sites; 

(D)  make  periodic  reviews  of  the  progress 
of  the  program  pursuant  to  this  section; 

(E)  recommend  means  by  which  the 
knowledge  obtained  from  the  project  may 
be  made  readily  available  to  the  public;  and 

(F)  perform  such  functions  as  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  may  designate. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Panel  shall,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Panel,  be  eniitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  but  not  in  excess  of 
$100  per  day.  Including  traveltlme;  and 
while  so  servuig  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  m  Government  service 
employed  intermittently. 

(4)  The  Panel  is  authorized,  without  re- 
gard to  the  civil  service  laws,  to  engage  such 
technical  and  other  assistance  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Armv.  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  annually  a  program  prog- 
ress report,  including  therein  contribu- 
tions of  tlie  Shoreline  Erosion  Advisory 
Panel,  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Committees  on 
Public   Works  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
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Representatives.  The  fifth  and  flnal  report 
shall  be  submitted  sixty  days  after  the  fifth 
fiscal  year  of  funding  and  shall  Include  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  national 
shoreline  erosion  control  development  and 
demonstration  program. 

(f)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and 
the  succeeding  four  fiscal  years,  a  total  of 
not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Sec.  65.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
is  authorized  to  investigate,  plan,  and  con- 
struct projects  for  the  control  of  stream- 
bank  erosion  In  the  United  States,  Its  pos- 
sessions, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  In  the  Interests  of  reducing  damages 
from  erosion,  the  deposition  of  sediment  in 
lakes  and  waterways,  the  destruction  of 
channels  and  adjacent  lands,  and 
other  adverse  effects  of  streambank  erosion, 
when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers such  projects  are  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  sound  flood  plain  management 
and  will  result  In  substantial  public  bene- 
fits through  the  provision  of  needed  protec- 
tion to  public,  residential,  and  commercial 
properties. 

(b)  No  such  project  shall  be  construed 
under  this  section  if  the  estimated  Federal 
first  cost  exceeds  $250,000.  Any  such  project 
shall  be  complete  In  Itself  and  not  commit 
the  United  States  to  any  additional  Improve- 
ment to  Insure  Its  successful  operation,  ex- 
cept as  may  result  from  the  normal  procedure 
applying  to  projects  authorized  after  sub- 
mission of  survey  reports. 

(c)  For  all  projects  undertaken  pursuant 
to  this  section,  appropriate  non-Federal  In- 
terests shall  furnish  assurances  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  they  will 

(1)  provide  without  costs  to  the  United 
States  all  lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  project; 

(2)  hold  and  save  the  United  States  free 
from  damages  due  to  construction; 

(3)  operate  and  maintain  all  the  works 
after  completion  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army;  and 

(4)  contribute  25  per  centum  of  the  first 
cost  of  the  project. 

(d)  The  authority  contained  In  this  sec- 
tion is  supplemental  to,  and  not  In  Ueu  of, 
the  authority  contained  in  section  14  of  the 
Act  approved  July  24,  1946  (60  Stat.  653),  as 
amended. 

(e)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  per  annum  for  the 
construction  of  the  projects  authorized  by 
this  section. 

Sec.  66.  (a)  The  project  for  navigation  In 
the  Atchafalaya  River  and  Bayous  Chene, 
Boeuf.  and  Black,  Louisiana,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat. 
731)  is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the 
local  Interests  shall  contribute  25  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  areas  required  for  Initial  and 
subsequent  disposal  of  spoil,  and  of  neces- 
sary retaining  dikes,  bulkheads,  and  embank- 
ments therefor. 

(b)  The  requirements  for  appropriate  non- 
Federal  Interest  or  Interests  to  furnish  an 
agreement  to  contribute  25  per  centum  of 
the  construction  costs  as  set  forth  In  subsec- 
lon  (a)  shall  be  waived  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  upon  a  finding  by  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
that  for  the  area  to  which  such  construction 
applies,  the  State  or  States  Involved,  hiter- 
state  agency,  municipality,  and  other  appro- 
priate political  subdivisions  of  the  State  and 
industrial  concerns  are  participating  In  and 
In  compliance  with  an  approved  plan  for  the 
general  geographical  area  of  the  dredging  ac- 
tivity for  construction,  modification,  expan- 
sion, or  rehabilitation  of  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities and  the  Administrator  has  found  that 
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applicable  water  quality  standards  are  not 
being  violated. 

Sec.  67.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
which  are  connected  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  by 
the  bridge  constructed  by  the  Keokuk  and 
Hamilton  Bridge  Company  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  63-343  and  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  by 
the    bridge    conatructed    by    the    Cltlzeiu' 
Bridge  Company,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
64-1,  are  authorized  to  contract  Individu- 
ally or  Jointly  with  either  or  both  of  the 
cities  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  Burlington,  Iowa, 
on  or  before  June  1,  1974,  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  operation,  nulntenance,  and 
repair  of  the  bridges  at  Keokuk  and  Bur- 
lington and  the  approaches  thereto  and  for 
lawful  expenses  Incurred  In  connection  there- 
with. When  either  or  both  States  have  en- 
tered Into  such  an  agreement  any  outstand- 
ing principal  and  Interest  Indebtedness  on 
account  of  a  bridge  shall  be  paid  from  re- 
serve funds  accumulated  for  that  purpose 
and  the  balance  of  such  funds.  If  any,  shall 
be  used   to  defray  costs  of  operating  and 
maintaining  the  bridge.  After  such  an  agree- 
ment Is  entered  Into  with  respect  to  a  bridge, 
that  bridge  shall  thereafter  be  free  <a  tolls. 
Sec.  68.  The  project  for  flood  control,  wa- 
ter supply,  and  related  purposes,  in  the  Poca- 
tallco  River  Basin,  West  Virginia,  is  hereby 
authorized  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  Poca- 
tallco  River  Basin  Joint  Study  Interim  Re- 
port prepared  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the   Soil   Conservation  Service,   at  an  esti- 
mated   cost    of    $7,545,400,    except    that    no 
funds  shall  be  appropriated  for  this  project 
until  it  Is  approved  by  the  President. 

Sec.  69.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  perform  channel  clean- 
out  operations  and  snagging  and  clearing  for 
selected  streams  where  chronic  and  persistent 
fiood  conditions  exist  in  the  lower  Guyandot 
River  Basin,  West  Virginia,  for  the  purpose 
of  Improving  channel  capacities,  visual  en- 
vironment, and  human  well-being  all  in  the 
interest  of  flood  control.  Such  operations 
shall  be  performed  as  an  Interim  measure 
pending  completion  of  the  R.  D.  Bailey  Lake 
project  at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  $2,000,- 
000.  Appropriate  non-Federal  ptibllc  Interests 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall, 
prior  to  Initiation  of  remedial  operations, 
fiurnlsh  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  that  they  will  furnish  the 
necessary  lands,  disposal  areas,  easements 
and  rights-of-way,  and  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  damages  dtie  to  the 
clean-out  operations. 

Sec.  70.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  juit- 
Ing  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thcvlzed  to  construct  small  flood  protection 
projects  not  specifically  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, and  not  within  areas  Intended  to  be 
protected  by  projects  so  authorized,  which 
come  within  the  provisions  of  section  1  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936,  when 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
such  work  is  advisable  and  protects  an  area 
which  has  been  declared  to  be  a  major  dis- 
aster area  pursuant  to  the  Disaster  Act  at 
1970  in  the  preceding  five-year  period,  except 
that  not  more  than  $2,000,000  shall  be  al- 
lotted for  this  purpose  for  any  one  project. 
The  provisions  of  local  cooperation  specified 
in  section  3  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June 
22,  1936,  shaU  apply.  The  work  shall  be 
complete  in  itself  and  not  commit  the  United 
States  to  any  additional  improvement  to  in- 
sure its  successful  operation  except  as  may 
result  from  the  normal  procedure  applying 
to  projects  authorized  after  submission  of 
preliminary  examination  and  survey  reports. 
There  Is  authorized  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000 
In  each  fiscal  year  for  the  next  five  fiscal 
years  to  carry  out  this  section. 

Sec.  71.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting   through   the  Chief  of  Engineers,   is 


authorized  to  perform  such  work  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  repair  and  con- 
version to  a  flxed-type  structure  of  dam 
numbered  3  on  the  Big  Sandy  River,  Ken- 
tucky and  West  Virginia. 

(b)  The  work  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  have  no  effect  on  the  condition  that 
local  Interests  shall  own,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  structure  and  related  properties  as 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  6,  1956  (70 
Stat.  1062) . 

Sec.  72.  "Policies,  Standards  and  Procedures 
In  the  Formulation,  Evaluation,  and  Re- 
view of  Plans  for  Use  and  Development  of 
Water  and  Related  Land  Resources'  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  May  15,  1962,  and 
published  by  the  Senate  in  Senate  Docu- 
ment 97  on  May  29,  1962,  and  the  Interest 
rate  formula  amendment  Issued  by  the  Wa- 
ter Resources  Council  effective  December 
24,  1968,  shall  remain  In  effect  until  Decem- 
ber 31, 1973,  unless  changed  prior  to  that  date 
by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

Sbc.  73.  This  Act  my  be  cited  as  the  "Flood 
Control  Act  of  1973". 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  voted  against  S.  606  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  It  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
Oklahoma  or  the  United  States. 

I  &m  not  opposed  to  S.  606  because 
of  the  projects  it  contains.  I  am  sure 
most  of  them  are  quite  worthwhile.  In 
fact,  the  bill  contains  $3,000,000  for 
perimeter  and  access  roads  at  Lake  Tex- 
homa,  which  are  certainly  needed.  If  the 
bill  does  not  pass  I  will  work  to  fund  this 
project  at  a  later  time. 

However  the  bill  taken  as  a  whole  is 
highly  inflationary.  According  to  the 
White  House,  it  will  cost  $632,000,000  to 
fund. 

The  bill  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
bill  vetoed  by  the  President  last  session 
for  being  Inflationary.  The  committee  re- 
ported it  out  without  any  further  hear- 
ings since  the  President's  veto. 

The  President  has  presented  an  alter- 
nate bill  which  is  $250,000,000  less  ex- 
pensive and  within  his  budgetary  limits. 

I  said  when  I  ran  for  the  Senate,  that 
Government  had  gotten  out  of  control 
and  that  it  was  time  to  restore  some 
commonsense  to  spending.  Unfortunate- 
ly belt  tightening  does  not  mean  just 
tightening  someone's  belt.  We  have  got 
to  cut  aU  Government  spending  if  fiscal 
responsibility  is  to  mean  anything. 

For  these  reasons  I  voted  in  ooposition 
to  S.  606. 


CX>NFIRMATION  BY  THE  SENATE  OF 
APPOINTMENTS    TO   OFFICES    OF 
DIRECTOR   AND   DEPUTY   DIREC- 
TOR OP  THE  OFFICE  OF  MANAGE- 
MENT AND  BUDGET 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
13.  S.  518. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlic  bill 
V.  ill  'oe  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  5131  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments to  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Direrior  of   the  Office  of  Miuiasrement   and 


Budget  shaU  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

THE   OMB:    F*0M    PKESmSNTIAL   BDOCET    ADVISER 
lO    ASSISTANT    PaSSIDENT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  before 
1921,  the  Federal  Government  had  no 
way  of  developing  a  consolidated  state- 
ment of  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
needs  of  its  Government  to  help  the  Con- 
gress determine  what  programs  should 
be  approved  and  adopted.  After  much 
investigation  and  debate.  Congress  moved 
to  resolve  this  by  passing  the  Budgeting 
and  Accoimting  Act  of  1921,  winch 
among  other  things  established  a  na- 
tional budget  system  and  set  up  an 
agency  known  as  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  assist  the  President  in  formu- 
lating a  unified  budget  to  be  submiued 
to  the  Congress. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  that  in  the 
development  of  this  legislation  the  Sen- 
ate's position  was  clear.  The  appoint- 
ment of  tlie  Director  of  this  new  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  and  liis  deputy,  mu.st 
be  subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

Unfortunately,  the  conference  com- 
mittee reported  a  bill  without  the  re- 
quirement of  conflrmation  on  the  theorj- 
that  these  ofiQcials  were  to  be  personal 
budget  advisers  to  the  President. 

Indeed,  it  did  not  contemplate  that 
they  would  subsequently  acquire  the 
huge  managerial  and  operating  respon- 
sibihty  they  now  have. 

In  fact,  the  only  reference  to  man- 
agement in  the  1921  act  was  a  provision 
that  the  new  agency  make  a  study  for 
the  President  to  determine  what  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  existing  organiza- 
tions and  functions  of  Federal  depart- 
ments, in  their  appropriations,  in  the 
assignment  of  specific  activities,  and  in 
the  regrouping  of  Government  services. 
Under  this  early  act,  it  was  the  Presi- 
dent's responsibility  to  make  the  rec- 
ommendations for  programs  and  man- 
agement to  the  Congress,  not  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  budgetary  bureaucracy. 
That  was  in  1921. 
This  is  1973. 

In  the  succeeding  52  years,  that  small 
agency  of  accountants  has  mushroomed 
into  a  super  department  with  life  or 
death  powers  over  the  proposal  and  ex- 
penditure of  Government  funds,  the 
management  and  evaluation  of  Govern- 
ment programs,  and  the  organization  of 
the  Federal  work  force. 

In  the  name  of  the  Pre>ident.  the  Di- 
rector of  the  now-titled  "Oflice  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget'  has  become  the 
chief  admini.=;trative  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  fact,  he  is  often  referred  to 
as  the  "As.sistant  President."  and  it  is 
particularly  significant  that  today  thi.<; 
officer  has  been  designated  as  "Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Manage- 
ment." by  President  Nixon.  What  does 
this  mean?  A  piiniary  emphasLs  on  man- 
agement? 

In  1922,  the  budget  was  $4  bUlion. 
Today  it  is  close  to  $270  bilUon.  There 
were  a  couple  of  dozen  men  in  that  Pres- 
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i  3enf  s  Budget  Office  In  1922;  today  there 
4re  nearly  700. 

If  Congress,  and  the  people  are  really 
<  oncemed  about  this  arrogation,  and  ag- 
iregation,  of  governmental  power  in  the 
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1  ands  of  the  President,  they  should  look 
I  rst  to  the  acquired  powers  of  the  Pres- 
i  lent  of  the  United  States,  which  are  ex- 
e  rcised  in  his  Office  of  Management  and 
I  udget. 

First,  in  the  name  of  the  Pi-esident. 
t  lis  Office  with  nearly  700  people — near- 
1  r  half  of  whom  are  OS-13's  and  above — 
I:  as  become — in  essence — the  Presidency. 
The  OMB  determines  line-by-line 
budget  limitations  for  each  agency,  in- 
c  uding  the  regulatory  commissions 
^hlch  are  supposed  to  be  the  "arms  of 
Congress,"  beyond  which  line,  the  Ped- 
e  -al  agencies  are  forbidden  to  lobby  any- 
oie.  Although  there  is  some  indirect 
1<  bbying  on  the  budget,  it  is  stamped  out 
a ;  every  turn  by  OMB  officials.  One  of 
0  le  most  secret  documents  in  the  Gov- 
e  imient  is  the  President's  budget;  and 
one  of  the  greatest  sins  in  the  Federal 
b  ireaucracy  is  to  lobby  against  it.  But 
Uiis  happens.  And  it  is  Just  about  the 
a  dy  way  Congress  can  learn  the  truth. 
f<r  we  get  no  realistic  information  in 
a:  ly  other  way. 

After  Congress  passes  a  law,  it  is  the 
O  MB  that  writes  the  general  giiidelines 
a:  Id  regulations  for  the  agencies  to  be 
f<  llowed  in  the  enforcement  of  the  con- 
g]  essional  mandate.  While  the  Congress 
is  considering  leglslaticm,  it  is  the  OMB 
tl  lat  coordinates  the  Executive's  legisla- 
ti^e  recommendations  and  controls  the 
flow  of  executive  branch  information 
w  lich  is  sought  by  Congress  in  making 
it  I  judgment. 

When  agencies  disagree  with  each 
ot  her,  the  OMB  resolves  the  conflicts, 
w  lether  they  be  over  programs  or  man- 
ai  ement.  When  agency  heads  stiike  out 
01,  their  own,  or  assert  policies  incon- 
si  tent  with  executive  policy,  it  is  the 
O  \£B  which  puts  pressure  on  the  divi- 
siiina  and  bureaus  of  the  agencies  to 
bi  ing  the  agency  heads  back  into  line. 

After  Congress  enacts  an  appropria- 
ti<  o  bill,  and  the  President  signs  it— the 
w;  lole  bill  because  he  is  precluded  from 
ai  item  veto — it  is  the  OMB  that  deter- 
m  nes  the  President's  priorities,  and  goes 
to  work  on  a  program  of  impounding 
f  u  ids  with  ruthless  disregard  to  congres- 
si<  nal  policy.  We  have  learned  this  in  the 
la  t  few  days  through  exhaustive  hear- 
in  fs  in  the  Government  Operations 
C<  mmittee  hearing  room,  where  witness 
af  «r  witness  has  testified  to  the  power 
of  the  Director  of  OMB  to  change  the 
di  ection  of  congressional  policy  by 
changing  the  expendituie  of  appropri- 
at  ;d  funds. 

rhey  do  it — the  top  men  of  OMB — be- 
ca  ise  the  President  cannot  possibly  un- 
de -stand  or  resolve  the  complexities  of 
th  !  many  programs  they  cut  or  withhold. 
Tt  ey  do  it,  because  they  have  been  dele- 
ga  ;€d  to  do  it. 

such  men — with  such  power — should 
be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  and 
CO  igressional  scrutiny. 

I  Since  1921.  both  Congiess  and  the 
Chief  Executive  have  conveyed  addi- 
tio  lal  powers  on  the  Bureau — OMB — and 
its  EWrector.  The  Budgeting  and  Account- 


ing Piocedures  Act  of  1950  gave  the  Di- 
rector sweeping  powers  over  agency  ac- 
counting and  budget  systems  and  classi- 
fications, over  statistical,  performance 
and  cost  information  systems,  and  the 
preparation  of  cost-based  budgets.  These 
fiscal  management  powers  were 
strengthened  by  the  Congress  in  1956. 

The  Director  issues  the  i-ules  and  regu- 
lations for  coordinating  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams in  metropolitan  areas  under  the 
model  cities  legislation.  Under  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968, 
the  President  delegated  to  the  Director 
authority  to  issue  rules  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  grant-in-aid  funds, 
special  and  technical  services  to  State 
and  local  governments,  and  the  formula- 
tion, evaluation  and  review  of  Federal 
programs  having  a  significant  impact  on 
area  community  development — known  as 
the  A-95,  Federal  aid  clearinghouse  pro- 
cedui'es. 

The  Director,  along  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  deter- 
mines Federal  pay  comparability  adjust- 
ments. 

He  issues  regulations  with  regard  to 
Government  employee  training  programs 
with  regard  to  the  absorption  of  costs. 
Under  the  Federal  Reports  Act,  he  holds 
the  ultimate  power  to  determine  what 
questionnaires,  surveys,  reports,  and 
other  investigational  inquiries  will  be 
promulgated  by  the  agencies,  including 
the  regulatory  commissions,  and  what 
specific  information  will  be  sought. 

The  Director  is  authorized  by  Congress 
to  manage  and  monitor  through  investi- 
gation and  regulation  the  hundreds  of 
public  advisory  committees  to  the  Federal 
agencies,  including  making  the  deter- 
mination as  to  which  shall  be  closed  or 
open  to  the  public. 

In  addition,  the  Director  and  his  staff 
oversee  the  management  and  expendi- 
tures of  national  security  programs.  In- 
ternational programs,  defense  expendi- 
tures, natural  resource  programs,  and 
many  other  matters  directly  affecting 
the  economy  and  security  of  the  countiT. 
F\irthermore,  the  OMB  manages  for  the 
President  transfers  of  funds  between 
classes  of  appropriations,  as  authorized 
by  Congress;  reprograming  of  appro- 
priated funds  which  involves  the  shifting 
of  funds  within  an  account  after  con- 
gressional committee  clearance ;  and  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  one  year  to  the 
next,  involving  the  determination  and 
managenjeilt  of  carryover  balances. 

^Thes^are  subtle  and  complicated  areas 
of^^nscal  management,  but  nonetheless 
important  in  areas  of  national  policy. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee (Mr.  Ervinj  has  placed  in  this  Record 
over  56  legislative  provisions  conveying 
the  power  of  management  and  decision- 
making on  the  Director  and  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  OMB.  Such  powers  have 
been  amplified  by  Executive  orders  and 
O.MB  assumptions  of  power  where  legisla- 
tive and  executive  voids  in  managerial 
responsibility  exist. 

But  the  greatest  testimonial  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  an 
operational,  decisionmaking,  administra- 
tive agency,  just  as  surely  as  are  the  De- 
partments of  Defense.  HEW,  HUD  and 


Transportation  Is  In  President  Nixon's 
own  message  to  Congress  on  changing 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  into  the  OMB 
He  said: 

Creation  of  the  Office  ol  Management  and 
Budget  represents  far  more  than  a  mere 
change  of  name  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get. It  represents  a  basic  change  In  concept 
and  emphasis,  reflecting  the  broader  man- 
agement needs  of  the  Office  of  the  President 

The  new  Office  wUl  still  perform  the  key 
function  of  assisting  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  Federal  budget 
and  overseeing  its  execution.  It  wlU  draw 
upon  the  sMlls  and  experience  of  the  extra- 
ordinarily able  and  dedicated  career  staff 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  But 
preparation  of  the  budget  as  such  will  no 
longer  be  Its  dominant,  overriding  concern. 

While  the  budget  fimctlon  remains  a  vital 
tool  of  management,  It  will  be  strengthened 
by  the  greater  emphasis  the  new  office  will 
place  on  fiscal  analysis.  The  budget  fimctlon 
is  only  one  of  several  Important  management 
tools  that  the  President  must  now  have. 

He  must  also  have  a  substantially  enhanced 
institutional  staff  capability  in  other  areas 
of  executive  management — particularly  in 
program  evaluation  and  coordination,  im- 
provement of  Executive  Branch  organization, 
information  and  management  systems,  and 
development  of  executive  talent. 

This  move  by  the  President  to  create 
a  new  management  agency  by  the  route 
of  a  reorganization  plan  is  very  signifi- 
cant to  the  consideration  of  S.  518, 
imder  consideration  on  the  floor  today. 

Section  904(2)  of  the  Reorganization 
Act — 5  U.S.C.  904(2) — requires  that  offi- 
cers authorized  by  reorganization  plans 
be  either  confirmed  by  the  Senate  or  be 
in  the  competitive  civil  service. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1970  au- 
thorized the  transfer  of  all  existing  stat- 
utory fimctions  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  or  its  Director,  to  the  President 
with  the  provisions  that  he  could  then 
redelegate  them.  The  plan  further  pro- 
vided that  the  OMB  and  the  Director 
"shall  perform  such  fimctions  as  the 
President  may  from  time  to  time  dele- 
gate or  assign  thereto;"  that  the  Direc- 
tor, "under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, shall  supervise  and  direct  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget;"  and  that  the  Deputy 
Director  and  Assistant  Directors  and 
other  officers  designated  by  the  plan 
"shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Director  may  from  time  to  time  direct." 

By  Executive  Order  No.  11541,  the 
President  delegated  to  the  newly  titled 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  all  the  functions  which  were 
transferred  to  the  President  under  the 
plan  with  the  further  tnjimction  that: 
Such  functions  shall  be  carried  out  by 
the  Director  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  piirsuant  to  such  further  Instruc- 
tions as  the  President  from  time  to  time  may 
issue. 

I  believe  it  can  be  argued,  quite  seri- 
ously, that  the  status  and  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Director  and  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not 
remain  the  same — that  is,  only  the  titles 
were  changed  in  accord  with  section 
904' 1)  of  the  Reorganization  Act — but 
were  extended  or  modified.  It  could  be 
argued  that  the  broad  authority  of  fur- 
ther delegation  of  functions  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Director  in  the  plan  incor- 
porated statutory  authority  beyond  that 
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found  in  the  Budgeting  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  which  estab- 
lished the  Bureau  and  the  Director  and 
the  functions  thereof. 

In  short,  in  my  opinion,  the  plan  and 
the  Executive  order  had  the  effect  of  a 
new  "appointment"  of  the  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  to  the  new  agency,  and 
thus  under  section  904(2),  they  would 
have  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  This 
argument  becomes  more  serious  when 
we  find  the  President  making  the  point 
that  the  creation  of  the  new  OMB  "r^- 
resents  far  more  than  a  mere  change  in 
name"  but  rather  "a  basic  change  in  con- 
cept and  emphasis  reflecting  the  broader 
management  needs  of  the  Office  of  the 
President." 

Although  this  may  be  viewed  by  some 
as  a  legal  technicality,  or  a  question  of 
interpretation  and  intent,  it  nevertheless 
provides  just  another  reason  why  the  ap- 
pointments of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  OMB  should  be  subject 
to  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  It  should  be  obvious  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  at  this  time  that  far 
from  being  merely  a  personal  adviser  to 
the  President,  the  Director  of  the  OMB 
is  the  top  administrative  officer  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  as  such  should  be 
directly  responsive  to  Congress  as  well  as 
to  the  President. 

The  argument  has  been  made — and  no 
doubt  will  be  made  again  as  we  take  up 
this  legislation — that  the  OBM  is  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  that  it 
advises  the  President,  and  that  he  should 
be  able  to  chose  his  own  Director  with- 
out interference  from  the  Senate.  This 
argument  carries  with  it  a  second  point 
that  is  sometimes  overlooked.  It  is  that  if 
the  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of 
OMB  are  the  President's  men,  they  can- 
not be  forced  by  Congress  to  respond  to 
questioning.  Budget  directors  do  testify, 
but  only  at  then-  option. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  special  im- 
munity under  the  cloak  of  the  Presidency 
wears  thin  when  we  look  at  the  extraor- 
dinary political  and  administrative  pow- 
ers which  have  been  delegated  to  the 
OMB.  The  argument  pales  further  when 
we  examine  the  status  of  other  offices  and 
directors  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  most  of  which  do  not  enjoy 
such  a  privileged  position. 

PRECEDENTS  FOR  SENATE  CONFIRMATION  OF  DI- 
RECTORS IN  THE  EJiECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Let  us  look  at  most  of  the  other  advis- 
ers to  the  President. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  is  a  key  adviser  to 
the  President  on  a  variety  of  civilian  de- 
fense matters,  from  mobilization  to  oil 
import  quotas.  Like  OMB,  it  coordinates 
Federal  programs  in  national  emer- 
gencies. Its  Director,  Deputy  Director, 
and  two  Assistant  Directors  are  all  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation. 

The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
provides  advice  and  staff  assistance  to 
the  President  in  developing  and  evaluat- 
ing scientific  programs  in  the  interest  of 
national  security.  It  does  not  have  the 
"power  of  the  purse"  that  OMB  does. 
But  its  Director,  who  is  also  the  Presi- 
dent's science  adviser,  and  its  Deputy  Di- 


rector comes  before  tlie  Senate  for  con- 
firmation and  are  responsive  to  Congress. 
The  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy  was  recently  created  by  a  reor- 
ganization plan  to  advise  the  President 
on  national  communication  policies  and 
to  evaluate  and  coordinate  telecommmii- 
cation  activities.  Both  its  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  are  appointed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
analyzes  the  national  economy  and  ad- 
Nises  the  President  as  to  policies  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  stability.  The  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  analyzes  en- 
vironmental conditions  and  trends;  re- 
views and  assesses  Federal  programs;  and 
recommends  poUcies  for  improving  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  All  members 
of  these  two  important  Councils  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  are  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  And 
all  testify  as  to  how  they  arrive  at  their 
analyses  and  recommendations. 

Finally,  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  been  in  the  President's  Office 
for  more  than  8  years.  Again,  like  the 
OMB,  it  assesses  the  impact  of  Federal 
progi-ams  and  provides  administrative 
resources  and  support  in  the  poverty 
area.  From  the  beginning,  its  Director, 
Deputy  Director,  and  five  Assistant  Di- 
rectors have  been  appointed  by  the 
Pi'esident.  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

In  addition,  the  appointments  of  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Council;  the  Special 
and  Deputy  Special  Representatives  of 
the  Office  of  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations:  the  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Special  Action 
Office  for  Dnig  Abuse  Pi-evention;  the 
Chairman  and  six  Commissioners  of  the 
Price  Commission;  and  the  Chairman 
and  six  members  of  the  Pay  Board  are  all 
subject  to  Senate  confii-mation. 

The  necessity  for  the  President  having 
"his  own  man"  handling  national  secu- 
rity matters  or  domestic  policy  and 
plamiing  may  be  argued,  but  there  is  no 
reason  in  this  modem  day  of  big  Govern- 
ment, big  budgets,  and  big  obligations 
and  expenditures  to  insulate  the  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  of  OMB  from  Sen- 
ate and  congressional  scrutiny. 

Rather  than  following  the  rule,  OMB 
stands  out  as  the  glaring  exception  with 
respect  to  the  selection  of  its  Directors 
and  its  responsiveness  to  the  Congress. 

But  let  us  face  the  real  truth  here.  This 
is  not  any  academic  exercise  in  political 
science  as  to  appointment  powers  with 
respect  to  the  Piesident's  office.  There  is 
a  very  real  issue  at  stake.  It  is  the  ex- 
aggerated power  of  the  executive  branch, 
at  the  expense  of  the  legislative  branch. 
That  exaggeration — that  arrogation,  if 
you  will — is  based  largely  on  the  exper- 
tise and  resources  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget — expertise  in  budg- 
eting, information,  management  policy, 
and  planning — which  is  not  available  to 
the  Congress. 

Perhaps  the  Congress  .should  have  its 
own  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  or 
its  own  Domestic  Council.  But  until  such 
congi'essional  reform  emerges,  the  very 


least  that  it  is  entitled  to  is  the  right  to 
pass  on  the  individuals  who  are,  in  es- 
sence, makmg  legislative  decisions  in  the 
executive  branch. 

GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS  COMMITTEE  AND  THE 
BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET  AND  OTHER  BVDCET- 
ING  AND  ACCOUNTING   MATTERS 

Tlie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  fiaictions  and  duties  of  its  Di- 
rector and  Deputy  Director  are  generally 
well  known  to  the  Congress,  but  particu- 
larly well  known  to  the  Government  Oi)- 
erations  Committee,  which  reported  this 
bill. 

One  of  the  principal  areas  of  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  as  set  forth  in 
rule  XXVtjHlXA)  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  is : 

Budget  and  accounting  meabiires.  otlier 
tlian  appropriations. 

Since  1921,  when  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921. 
this  committee  has  processed  all  legisla- 
tion relating  to  budget  and  accounting. 
Since  the  first  session  of  the  80th  Con- 
gress, when  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946  became  effective,  a  .sub- 
stantial portion  of  all  legislation  proc- 
essed by  this  committee  has  involved 
various  aspects  of  budgeting  and  ac- 
countinjr.  In  addition  to  processing  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1950.  this 
committee  has  handled  numerous 
amendments  to  the  1921  and  1950  acts, 
as  well  as  a  variety  of  collateral  legis- 
lation, and  prepared  major  studies  and 
reports  on  the  subject. 

The  issue  has  been  raised,  that  more 
study  and  investigation  should  be  made 
on  this  legislation. 

We  do  not  need  this.  It  is  a  simple. 
open-and-shut  issue.  Should  the  Director 
of  the  OMB,  and  his  Deputy  Director  be 
subject  to  senatorial  advice  and  consent, 
or  should  they  not?  If  you  consider  the 
Director  to  be  solely  a  Presidential  ad- 
viser, I  suppose  the  answer  is  "No."  If 
he  is  more  than  that,  I  beheve  the  answer 
is  "Yes."  No  amount  of  further  study  is 
going  to  answer  the  question,  in  my 
opinion.  Our  committee  has  exhausted 
the  subject  in  its  oversight  fimctions. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Op>erations  in  this  area  is  fully 
detailed  and  documented  in  a  document 
entitled  "Financial  Management  in  the 
Federal  Government."  issued  in  the  87th 
Congress  as  Senate  Document  No.  11. 
This  work  was  subsequently  updated  and 
issued  in  the  92d  Congress  as  Senate 
Document  92-50.  A  convenient  summary 
of  the  committees  activities  in  this  area 
is  found  in  Senat*  Document  No.  31, 
issued  in  the  92d  Congress,  containing  a 
history  of  50  years  of  tlie  work  of  tlie 
committee— 1921-71. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  li.st  of 
all  reports,  staff  memorandums,  and 
hearings,  together  with  legislation  undo- 
consideration  by  the  CJovernment  Opera- 
tions Committee  with  re.spect  to  budget- 
ing and  accounting,  and  hearing  of  the 
Budget  Bureau,  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  appendix  I.  It  will  show- 
that  the  committee  has  been  conducting 
n  continuing  inquir>'  and  study  of  Budget 
Bureau  i.ssues.  functions,  and  responsi- 
bilities and  accordingly  it  is  my  view  that 
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t\  e  committee  is  sufficiently  in'ormed  in 
o]  der  to  report  out  tlie  subject  legislation. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  appen- 
d:x  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RpcoRD,  as  follows: 

Appendix  I 
Ki?op.rs.  Staff  ME^IORA^.•D^^!E.  and  Hearin-gs 

3F  THE  SEMATE  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVEBN- 
MEJJT  OFSRATIONS  RELATING  To  BCDCETINC 
\ND    ACXODNTINO 

BOTH  TKBOVCH   86TH  CONGBESSES 
NO.,  DATE  ISSUED.  kSU  SUBJECT 

Rf ports  and  statf  memorandums 
80th  Congress 

50-1-6;  April  8,  1947:  S.  911,  to  provide 
thit  the  Secretary  oi"  the  Treasury  pay  the 
pr  imiuins  on  personal  performance  and 
su  rety  boncts  required  to  be  given  to  the 
Ui  ited  States  by  all  departmental  and  field 
ofi  icerj  and  employees  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
pa  rtmor.t. 

fO-1-7;     April    11,    1947-     S  J.    Res.    42.    to 
a  Joint  congressional  committee  to 
avAllt  of  all  Government  ageuc.es. 

10-1-18;  May  14,  1947;  To  estaislisb  a  pro- 
Jor  payment  ol  certain  Governnieut 
and  for  other  purpcses. 
I0-1-2I;  June  3,  1047;   S  J.  Res.  90.  to  es- 
tal  illsh  a  cominlssicn  to  study  intergovern- 
mi  ntal  fiscal  relationships. 

10-1-28;  June  30.  1947:  S.  1512.  to  improve 
ac  lountjng  within  the  Federal  Security  Ad- 
iitration,      to     authorize      intra-ageucy 
and   coiisoiidatiorui   of   appropria- 
tions by  the  Federal  Secoiily  .^daimistrator, 
for  other  purposes. 
i  10-1-37;  AugTiot  21,  1947:  Changes  in  Fcd- 

accot^ntmg  and  reporting  system.^. 
nO-l^W;   September   16.   1947:    Analysis  of 
;  >end)ture  reports,  period  ending  Aug.  31, 

7. 
110-1-44;  December  3,  1947;  Analysis  of  ex- 
pe  idtture   reports,    period   ending   Sept.   30, 
19-7. 

iO-SP-4,  December  3,  1947:  Analysis  of  ex- 
pe  idlture  reports,  period  ending  Nov.  30, 
19^7. 

Rept  779;  December  12.  1947:  Federal 
appropriations  and  expenditures,  fiscal  year 
19'  8. 

10-2-1;  January  5,  1948;  Analysis  of  ex- 
pe:  Idlture  reports,  period  cUiiig  Decemlier 
31,  1947. 

( 0-2-10.  March  12,  1948;  Rescission  of  ap- 
pr<  priatlon.  salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of 
Price  Administration. 

10-2-11:  March  12.  1948:  Rescission  of  ap- 
pr<  priatlon,  salaries  and  expenses.  Civilian 
Pn  ductlon  Administration. 

10-2-12;  March  13,  1948;  Rescission  of  ap- 
pr(  pnatiun.  printing  and  binding,  VS.  Pa- 
ter t  0£Bce. 

(0-2-13;  March  17.  1948;  Return  of  excess 
api  iroprlations  to  surplus  fund  of  the  Treas- 
ur:  . 

10-2-15:  March  24.  1948:  Reduction  of  1948 
ap]  iroprlations.  Department  of  Labor. 

10-2-18:  March.  31,  1948:  Reduction  of  ap- 
pr(  priatlons.  Veterans'  Administration. 
^2-19:  March  31,  1948:  Reduction  of  ap- 
priations.  Maritime  Commission. 
Rept.  1175;  April  28.  1948:  Evaluation  of 
t   of   Legislative   Reorganization  Act  of 
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9-8, 

10-2  28;  April  30,  1948:  Cash  receipts,  ex- 
pei  iditnres,  and  the  public  debt. 

fl>2  32:  November  15.  1948:  Progress  re- 
poi  t  on  improvements  in  accounting  reports. 

(  tommittee  print:  February  25.  1948;  Work- 
•!h«et  on  the  Federal  subject,  annual  expen- 
ditiire  basis. 

81st  Congress 

dl-l-27;  Apr.  1.  1949:  Hoover  Commission 
Re;  iOTX  No.  7,  on  "Budgeting  and  Account- 
ing."  and  suppcrting  reports. 

J 1-1-44;  May  33,  1949.  S.  1366.  payment  ol 
cla  ms  against  lapsed   apprcpriations. 


81-l-44.\;  June  3,  1949;  S.  1366,  payment  of 
claims  agaiiist  lapsed  appropriatious. 

81-1-44-B;  June  1,  1949;  S.  1366,  payment 
of  claims  against  lapsed  appropriation. 

81-1-60;  July  8,  1940:  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
(general  management,  budgeting,  and  ac- 
counting) . 

81-1-93:  July  29,  1949:  S.  2161,  author- 
izing the  President  to  inipound  ceriaiu  ap- 
propriated moneys. 

81-1-113;  Aug.  19,  1949;  Bureau  of  the 
Brdeet  lasrency  coinmentsl. 

81-1-116;  Aue:  29,  1949;  improper  han- 
dling of  Federal  ftinds  by  officers  and  em- 
ployees. Cl.^O  report. 

81-1-118;  Sept.  23.  1949;  S.J.  Res.  131  re- 
quiring the  President  to  tubinit  an  aUerua- 
tive  and  balaaiced  budget  fur  fiscal  year  1951 
(statement  of  Ser.atcr  McCiellan).  Also  dis- 
cussion of  S  J.  Res.  108. 

81-2  8;  Jan.  18.  1950:  .Saving  effectuated 
by  elimination  c:  expenditure  reports  (st.ate- 
ment  of  Senator  McClellan). 

81-2-9:  Jan.  19.  1950:  Creation  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget  (statement  of  Sen- 
ator McClellan  > . 

81-2-20;    Feb.    27,    1050;    Creation   of    Ac- 
counting System  Division,  G.-\0,  to  Improve 
Federal   accounting   and    reporting   systems. 
81-2  23;   Mar.  3,  1950:   Relief  of  certifying 
oflficers. 

S.  Doc.  150:  Mar.  28.  1950;  Increasing  cost 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

81-2-54;  Apr.  22.  1950;  Comparison  of  S. 
Con.  Res.  38  and  S.  28D8,  creation  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

81-2  63;  June  8.  1950;  Abolition  of  stand- 
ruds  forms  1116.  1117,  lllfi.  and  the  improve- 
ment of  accoimting  and  reporting  systems. 
81   2-72:    July    17.    1950:    Budget   and   Ac- 
couniir.g  Procedure  Act  ol  1950.   (S.  3850.) 

S.  Rept.  2685;  Dec.  10.  1950;  Audits  of  Gov- 
ernment corporat-ions. 

82d  Congress 
82-1-2;   Jan.  25,  1951;   Operation  of  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (pp.  13  and 
14.  strengthening  fiscal  controls) . 

82-1-6;  Mar.  6,  1951:  Progress  of  Joint  ac- 
counting project  (digest  and  2d  annual  re- 
port Jan.  12,  1951). 

S.  Dec.  11:  Mar.  6.  1951:  Amendments  to 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  1947-51. 
(Subcommittee  on  Reorganization.) 

82-1-25;  Apr.  23,  1951;  Hearings  on  S.  913, 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

S.  Doc.  51;  July  9,  1951;  The  Organization 
of  Congress.  Some  Problems  of  Committee 
Jurisdiction. 

82-1-47  (and  supplement.  Aug.  5,  1951); 
July  17,  1951;  Comp>»ri.son  of  budget  bills  8. 
913  (McClellan)  and  S.  Con  Res.  5  (Wherry). 
82-1-57;  Oct.  15,  1951;  S.  913  (McClellan) 
versus  S.  Con.  Res  5  (Wherry),  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  (Summarizes  history 
of  S.  913  I 

82-2-11;  Feb.  4.  1952:  Proposed  amend- 
ments to  S.  913.  Joint  Committee  on  Budget. 
82-2-22;  Apr  16.  1962;  S.  Con.  Res.  57 
(Dirksen).  re^iulring  a  balanced  1953  budget, 
nnd  S.J.  Res.  119  (Johnson  of  Colorado) 
limiting  1953  obligations  and  1953  expendi- 
tures. 

82  2-32:  May  5,  1952;  S.  2602,  proposing  a 
c.'^sh  budget,  separation  of  operating  and 
capital  expenditure:  .schedules  and  rollcalls 
on  appropriation  bills:  and  a  Presidential 
item  veto. 

S  Doc.  91;  July  21,  1952;  Reorganization  of 
t-he  Federal  Government 

83d  Congress 
83-1-31;    July   11,    1953;    HJS    5228.  retire- 
ment system  lor  the  Comptroller  General. 

S.  Doc.  71;  Dec.  1,  1953;  A  compilation  of 
the  Legi.sl.Ttive  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
'.vilh  amendments  throu[;h  1st  sess..  83d 
Cong 

S  Rept.  861:  Jan.  20.  1954:  Audit  reports  of 
Government  corporattons  and  agencies. 

83-2-33;  Nov.  24.  1954:  Appointment  ol 
Comptroller    General    of    the    United    States. 


(A  history  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  the  Congress  under  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921.) 

84th  Congress 

84-1-2;  Jan.  22,  1955;  Nomination  of  Jo- 
seph Campbell,  Comptroller  General. 

84-1-25;  July  6,  1955;  S.  1806.  relief  of  ac- 
cctmtable  officers. 

84-1-26;  July  6,  1955;  S.  1927,  to  provide 
permanent  authority  for  relief  cf  certain  di.s- 
bursing  cheers. 

8.  Re'pt.  1572;  Feb.  23.  1956;  Review  of  audit 
Teport.s  of  the  Comptroller  General. 

84-2-5;  Mar.  6,  1956;  S.  2369  ^Smathers  and 
Kennedy),  'o  provide  for  improving  account- 
ing methods  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 

84-2-6;  Mar.  16,  1956;  8.  3199  (Payne),  to 
improve  governmental  budgeting  and  ac- 
counting; metiiods  and  procedures,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

85th  Congress 

85-1-6:  Feb.  20,  1957;  S.  434  (S.  316),  stat- 
ing budget  estimates  on  accrued  expenditure 
basis. 

85-1-17;  May  1.  1957;  8.  1799,  to  facilitate 
payment  of  Govermuent  checks,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

85-2  14;  May  1,  1958;  A  proposal  for  sim- 
plifying and  improving  the  Federal  payroll. 

85-2-27;  S3578:  to  prohibit  withholding  or 
impoundment  of  appropriations. 
86th  Congress 

86-1-45;  July  22,  1959;  Budget  and  ac- 
counting legislation  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations:  S.  1244, 
S.  1560,  S.  2122,  and  8.  2373;  and  S.  2194  be- 
fore Committee  on  Finance. 

86-1-54;  Aug.  18,  1959;  Budget  and  ac- 
counting legislation  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations;  S.  1244 
(stipplemental  to  86-1-45). 

86-1-66:  Dec.  11,  1959;  Improvements  of 
Federal  budgeting,  accountixig,  and  audit- 
ing procedures  (press  release  of  President 
and  report  of  Bureau  of  Budget) . 

Committee  priiat;  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amend- 
ed, with  analysis  and  index. 

86-2-14;  May  4,  1960;  Agency  comments  in 
S.  2373  (Curtis,  et  al.),  to  authorize  the 
President  to  reduce  or  eliminate  by  Executive 
order  any  appropriation  or  appropriations 
made  by  any  act  or  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress. 

Hearings 
80th   Congress 

Feb.  21 ,  1947;  S.  273;  to  limit  the  time  with- 
in which  the  General  Accounting  O&ce  shall 
make  final  settlement  of  the  monthly  or 
quarterly  accounts  of  disbursing  officers  un- 
der the  executive  branch  ol  the  Government 
(not  printed) . 

Oct.  14,  15,  1947;  Report  of  Comptroller 
General  on  survey  of  accounting  system  of 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  (H.  Doc. 
329)   (not  printed). 

Feb.  2,  17,  18,  23.  25,  1948;  Evaluation  of 
Legislative  Beorganizatiou  Act  of   1946. 

Mar.  31.  Apr.  1,  2,  5,  1948;  The  Federal 
Property  Act  of  1948  (draft  bill  submitted  by 
Federal  Works  Administrator.  Subsequently 
S.  2754  introduced). 

81st  Congress 

Apr.  14,  1949;  8.  990;  To  reorganize  and 
simplify  the  procurement,  utilization,  and 
disposal  of  Government  property. 

Apr.  14,  1949;  S.  859;  To  authorize  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  donate  surplus  property  for 
educational  purposes. 

Apr.  14,  1949;  S.  991;  To  create  an  OfBce  of 
Genera]  Services  as  a  central  agency  to  have 
Jurledlctlon  and  control  over  certain  ad- 
ministrative services  In  the  exectitive  brancta 
of  the  Government,  and  for  otber  purpoces. 

May  31,  June  1.2, 1949;  S.J.  Res.  94;  To  pro- 
\ide  for  economy  in  Government  by  reducing 
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expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1950  consis- 
tent with  the  public  Interest. 

May  31,  June  1,  2,  1949;  S.J.  Res.  97;  To 
reduce  Government  expenditures  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1950,  balance  the  budget,  avert  an 
increase  in  taxes  or  rise  in  the  national  debt, 
and  maintain  a  sound  national  fiscal  policy 
as  a  basis  for  the  security  and  economic 
well-being  of  the  United  States. 

Feb.  24,  1950;  8.  193;  To  provide  for  the 
pftvment  by  the  United  States  of  premiums 
on  bonds  of  Government  officers  or  employees. 
Subcommittee  on  Fidelity  Bond  BiUs. 

Feb,  24,  1950;  8.  1692;  To  amend  title  6  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
issuance  by  the  United  States  of  official 
bonds  covering  Government  officers  and  em- 
ployees without  charge  to  such  ofBcers  and 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fidelity  Bond  Bills. 

Feb.  24,  1950;  8.  1997;  To  provide  for  the 
bonding  of  Federal  officials  and  employees. 
Subcommittee  on  Fidelity  Bond  Bills. 

Feb.  24.  1950;  S.  2515;  To  provide  a  fidelity 
trust  fund  In  the  Post  Office  Department,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Subcommittee  on  Fidelity 
Bond  BiUs. 

Feb.  27,  28,  Mar.  2.  3,  6,  7.  1950;  8,  2054;  To 
authorize  the  President  to  determine  the 
form  of  the  national  budget  and  of  depart- 
mental estimates,  to  modernize  and  simplify 
Government  accounting  and  auditing  meth- 
ods and  procedures,  and  for  other  purposes 
(and  amendments  of  Aug.  1,  1949,  by  Sena- 
tor McCarthy) . 

July  10,  1950;  S.  3850;  To  authorize  the 
President  to  determine  the  form  of  the  na- 
tional budget  and  of  departmental  estimates 
to  modernize  and  simplify  governmental  ac- 
counting and  auditing  methods  and  proce- 
dures, and  for  other  purposes  (not  printed). 

Aug.  9,  1950;  H.R.  8706  (8.  193,  8.  1692,  S. 
1997,  8.  2515);  An  act  to  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  bonds  to  cover  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  (and  related  bills 
S.  193,  8.  1692,  S.  1997.  8.  2515).  Pt.  2,  Sub- 
committee on  Fidelity  Bond  Bills. 
82d  Congress 

May  15,  16,  17,  1951;  8.  913;  to  amend  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1916  to 
provide  for  more  effective  evaluation  of  the 
fiscal  requirements  of  the  executive  agencies 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

June  6-8,  11-15,  18-22,  27,  1951;  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  Congress. 
83d  Congress 

May  7,  1953;  8.  833;  to  create  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  Subcommittee  on  Re- 
organization. 

July  16,  1953;  H.R.  5228;  to  amend  sec.  303 
of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  j(42 
Stat.  23)    (not  printed). 

84th  Congress 

Mar.  20,  21,  26,  27,  28,  1956;  S.  3362.  S.  3199, 
S.  2480,  S.  2369;  budgeting  and  accounting. 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganization. 

June  4,  6,  6,  1956;  8.  3897;  budgeting  and 
accounting.  Pt.  2,  Subcommittee  on  Reor- 
ganization. 

85th  Congress 

Apr.  12,  1957;  8.  434;  to  provide  for  im- 
proved methods  of  stating  budget  estimates 
and  estimates  for  deficiency  and  supple- 
mental appropriation. 

Apr.  12,  1957;  S.  316;  to  provide  for  stating 
appropriations  on  an  accrued  expenditure 
basis.  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization. 

July  11,  1957;  S.  2331,  8,  2283,  S.  2224,  S. 
2177.  S  1540,  8.  1754,  S.  2533;  Federal  property 
and  Records  Management.  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization. 

87th  Congress 

S.  529,  to  amend  the  Legislative  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  a  Joint 
committee  on  the  Budget  (Reported  to  and 
passed  by  Senate). 

H.R.  10613,  to  eliminate  the  requirements 
for  certain  detailed  estimates  In  the  annual 
budget  (became  Public  Law  87-774). 


S.  432,  to  authorize  the  resident  to  reduce 
or  eliminate  by  Executive  Order  any  appro- 
priation or  appropriations  (action  post- 
poned). 

S.  195,  to  establish  policies  with  respect  to 
productive  capital  investments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment (action  postponed). 

8.  2286,  to  provide  for  periodic  Congres- 
sional review  of  federal  grants  and  aid  (no 
action  taken) . 

S.  3363,  to  provide  for  more  effective  util- 
ization of  federal  grants  by  encouraging  co- 
ordinated local  review  (no  action  taken). 

Sen.  Res.  288,  disapproving  Reorganization 
Act  rrl  of  1962,  Hearings:  Senate  Document 
#tll — financial  management  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Senate  Document  #96:  Functions  of  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

Senate  Report  #142:  Coordination  of  fed- 
eral agencies'  programs  in  blo-medlcal  re- 
search. 

Committee  Print — October  16,  1961,  organ- 
izing for  national  security.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Budgetary  Process. 

Committ«e  Print — November  of  1962:  Prob- 
lems of  Federal,  State,  Local  Relations, 

88th  Congress 

S.  537,  to  create  a  Joint  committee  on  the 
budget.  Reported  to  and  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

H.R.  10446,  to  permit  the  use  of  statistical 
sampling  procedures  in  the  examination  of 
vouchers.  (Became  Public  Law  8&-621) . 

H.R.  10705,  to  amend  the  Government  Co- 
operation Control  Act  to  provide  for  audits 
on  calendar  year  basis.  (Became  Public  Law 
88-518). 

S.  1577,  to  authorize  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  provide  fiscal  guidelines  for  auto- 
matic data  processing  equipment. 

Hearings  before  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee,  creation  of  a  Joint  commit- 
tee on  the  budget. 

Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  periodic  Con- 
gressional review  of  federal  grants  and  aid. 

Committee  Print — December  of  1963,  The 
Federal  System  as  seen  by  State  and  Local 
Officials. 

Committee  Print — May  30,  1964,  Impact  of 
federal  urban  development  programs  of  local 
government  organization  and  planning. 
89th  Congress 

S.  2,  to  provide  for  a  joint  committee  on 
the  budget  (Reported  to  and  passed  by  the 
Senate) . 

S.  285,  to  establish  policies  with  re^>ect  to 
productive  capital  Investments  (No  action 
taken) . 

H.R,  6438,  to  authorize  any  executive  de- 
partment or  bureau  to  make  ^proprlate  ac- 
counting adjustments  or  reimbursement  be- 
tween the  respective  agencies.  (Public  Law 
88-473). 

S.  1635,  to  Increase  annual  approval  by  the 
Congress  of  aggregate  accounts  of  expendi- 
tures authorizations  contained  in  General 
Appropriations  Act  (No  action  taken). 

Hearings  on  creative  federalism,  Subcom- 
mittee of  Intergovernmental  Relations,  deal- 
ing with  the  role  of  the  Executive  Office  in 
coordinating  federal  programs. 

Hearings  on  the  establishment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Hearings  on  the  Federal  role  in  urban  af- 
fairs. 

The  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1965.  hearings,  dealing  with  executive  office 
coordination  of  federal  programs. 

Committee  Print — December  15,  1965,  The 
Federal  System  as  Seen  by  Federal  Aid  Of- 
ficials. The  Senate  Document  No.  80  five-year 
record  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Govern- 
mental Relations. 

Committee  Print — June  29.  1966,  Federal 
Expenditures  to  States  and  Regions — A  Study 
of  Distribution  of  Impact, 

Committee  Print — October   15,   1986,  The 


Continuation     of    American    Federalism — A 
Historian's  View. 

90th  Congress 

S.  538,  to  amend  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  to  provide  for  Joint  committee 
on  the  DUdget.  (Passed  by  the  Senat«.i 

S.  314,  to  establish  policies  with  respect  to 
productive  capital  investments.  (Referred — 
pending  completion  of  study.) 

S.  1611.  to  require  annual  approval  by  the 
Congress  of  aggregated  accounts  of  expendi- 
tures authorizations  contained  in  General 
Appropriations  Act  (no  action  taken) . 

Hearings  on  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1967,  related  In  part  to 
Budget  Bureau  coordination  of  grants  and 
aid. 

Hearings  of  government  policy  in  practice 
with  respect  to  contract  for  technical  serv- 
ices. 

Hearings  on  the  full  opportunity  and  social 
accounting  Act. 

Hearings  on  Planning — Programming — 
Budgeting. 

Committee  Print— July  10,  1967.  Periodic 
Congressional  Reassessment  of  Federal 
Grants  and  Aid. 

Committee  Print — July  26,  1967.  Planning 
Programming  and  Budgeting:  3  Volumes — 
(1)  Official  Documents,  (2)  Selected  Com- 
mittees and  (3)  Initial  Memorandums. 

Committee  Print — January  5.  1968.  Plan- 
ning, Programming  and  Budgeting:  PPBS 
and  Foreign  Affairs, 

Committee  Print — April  22,  1968.  Plamiing. 
Programming  and  Budgeting:  Uses  and 
Abuses  of  Analysis. 

Committee  Print — May  20.  1968.  Planning, 
Programming,  Budgeting:  Budget  Bureau 
Guidelines  of  1968. 

91st  Congress 

Reorganization  Plan  #2  of  1967  to  establish 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Domestic  Policy  Council,  (approved  by  the 
Congress) 

S,  789,  to  provide  that  the  appropriations" 
request  of  certain  regulatory  agencies  be 
transmitted  directly  to  Congress.  (No  ac- 
tion taken) 

S.  2899.  to  amend  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act  to  require  the  submission  of  the 
budget  on  an  administrative  budget  rather 
than  a  unified  budget  basis  (No  action 
taken ) . 

S.  4616,  to  provide  that  no  regular  appro- 
priation act  for  fiscal  year  should  become 
effective  until  enactment  of  the  last  regtilar 
appropriations  act  for  that  year,  (no  action 
taken ) 

Sen.  Res.  146,  to  amend  the  Budgeting  and 
Accounting  Act  to  provide  requirements 
with  respect  to  information  contained  in 
the  President's  budget.  (A  similar  amend- 
ment was  contained  in  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act  of  1970.) 

S.  1952,  to  establish  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  an  independent  agency  to  be 
known  as  the  Office  of  Executive  Manage- 
ment (This  was  covered  in  part  by  Reorga- 
nization Plan  #2  of   1970). 

S.  3113.  to  provide  for  a  separate  se.ssion 
of  Congress  for  the  consideration  of  ap- 
propriation bills  and  to  establish  the  calen- 
dar year  as  the  fiscal  year  of  the  government. 
(The  Committee  determined  that  hearings 
were  required  before  action  taken) 

S.J.  Res.  60.  to  establish  a  commission  on 
balance,  economic  development  (The  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  a  similar  bill.  It 
was  reported  favorably  and  passed  by  the 
Senate.) 

S.J.  Res,  145.  to  establish  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  to  define  national  goals. 
(No  action  taken  i 

S.  2479,  to  improve  the  federal  management 
of  federal  assistance  programs;  to  facilitate 
the  consolidation  of  such  programs,  and  to 
provide  for  Joint  fimding  simplification  and 
improved  accounting  procedures. 

Hearings  on  S.  1 1 :    "Tlie  Intergovernmental 
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'ersonnel  Act  of   1960   and   Report"    (PI. 
H-648). 

Hearings  on  S.  2483:  "The  Intergovern- 
nental  Revenue  Act  of  1969." 

Hearings  on  S.  3067:  "To  amend  the  Ped- 
I  ral   Reports  Act   which   provides   for   OMB 
learance  of  Information  requests." 

Committee  Print — September  22.  1969: 
='ederal  Programs  of  grants  and  aid  to  state 
ind  local  governments. 

Hearings    on    the    capability    of    GAO    to 
malyze  and  audit  defense  expenditures. 
92d  Congress 
Hearings  on  S.  448  to  provide  for  the  sepa- 
:  at  ion   of   regulatory   agency    budgets   from 
I  ontrol  by  the  OMB. 

Hearings  on  S.  1770:  "The  Intergovern- 
inental  Revenue  Act  of  1971." 

Hearings  on  S.  1637  and  related  legislation: 
'  'o  Provide  the  OMB  with  administrative  and 
1  cgulatory  powers  over  the  establishment  and 
(  rganizatlon  of  Federal  Advisory  Committee. 
Hearings  on  S.  718  and  related  legislation 
(oncernlng  program  Information,  Intergov- 
<  rnment&l  Cooperation,  and  Intergovem- 
1  nental  Personnel. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
manlmous  c<Hisent  to  place  In  the 
]  lECOBD  a  copy  of  section  200  of  the  OfQce 
(I  Management  and  Budget  Manual 
\  'hich,  proudly  I  might  say,  lists  all  the 
£  tatutes.  Executive  orders,  and  other  in- 
s  tructlons  and  injunctions  under  which 
t  lie  Office  operates  as  a  managing  agency 
tf  the  Government,  fiscal,  and  opera- 
t  ional. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  appen- 
cix  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Kecord,  as  follows: 

Appendix  n 
£  ECTioif   200 — Responsibiijties   or   the   Of- 
fice OP  Makacement  and  Bttdget 

200-1.  Estahlishment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  was 
e  itabllahed  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1  )70,  35  PJl.  7959.  which  became  effective 
Jjly  1.  1970.  The  Plan  designated  the  Bu- 
r  !au  of  the  Budget  ae  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  transferred  to  the 
F  resident  all  functions  vested  by  law  in  the 
Eureau  of  the  Budget  or  the  Director  of 
t  >e  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  By  Executive  Or- 
d»r  No.  11541  of  July  1,  1970,  the  functions 
t  ms  Tested  In  the  President  were  delegated 
t  •  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
aid  Budget.  That  Order  also  continued  In 
e  rect  all  outstanding  delegations,  rules, 
r  'gulatlons,  and  other  forms  of  Executive  or 
a  Iminlstratlve  action  issued  or  taken  by  or 
ri  latlng  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  prior 
t<i  the  effective  date  of  the  Reorganization 
Plan. 

aOO-2.  Pertinent  statutes. 

The  following  statutory  provisions  pertain 
t(    the  Office  and  Its  principal  functions: 

a.  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1970,  35 
FR.  7959,  which  established  the  Office  of 
Kanagement  and  Budget  In  the  Executive 
CfBce  of  the  President. 

b.  Budget  and  Accounting  Act.  1921  (31 
"C.  1-24),  which  provides  for  the  prepara- 

tfcn  of  the  annual  budget  and  any  supple- 
n  ental  or  deficiency  estimates,  and  for  the 
c4nduct  of  administrative  studies  to  enable 
President  to  achieve  greater  economy 
efficiency  In  the  executive  branch. 

c.  Reorganization  Plan  I  of  1939  (53  Stat. 
~" ) .  which  made  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
part  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
nt  and  transferred  to  It  the  functions  of 

lie  Central  Statistical  Board  and  the  Cen- 
tial  Statistical  Committee. 

d.  Gotemment  Corporation  Control  Act  of 
J!  45  (31  US.C.  847-849.  852),  which  extends 
II  e  executive  budgetary  functione  to  wholly 
o<  rned  Ooverament  corporations. 
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e.  Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act 
of  1950  (64  Stat.  832),  which  amplifies  th« 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  by  clarifying  re- 
sponsibilities, especially  in  the  fields  of  ad- 
ministrative analysis  and  Integration  of  sta- 
tistical work,  and  by  providing  for  a  continu- 
ous program  for  the  improvement  of  account- 
ing and  financial  reporting  throughout  the 
Government. 

f.  Secti&n  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U  S  C.  665).  which  prescribes 
procedures  by  which  the  Director  apptortions 
appropriations,  provides  for  agency  systems 
of  administrative  control  of  funds  to  be  ap- 
proved by  him.  and  authorizes  him  to  estab- 
lish reserves  in  appropriations  aiKi  funds. 

g.  Act  of  August  1.  1956  (70  Stat.  782), 
Which  amended  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  and  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Proced- 
ures Act,  mainly  to  make  further  improve- 
ments In  governmental  budgeting  and  ac- 
counting methods  and  procedures. 

h.  Act  of  October  30,  J965  (40  US.C.  759). 
which  deals  with  automatic  data  processing 
equipment,  and  under  which  guidelines  and 
information  are  provided  for  the  manage- 
ment of  automatic  data  processing  activities 
in  the  Federal  Government. 

1.  Section  204  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966 
(42  U.S.C.  3334) ,  under  which  rulee  and  regu- 
lations au-e  prescribed  for  the  coordination 
of  Federal  aids  In  metropolitan  arees. 

j.  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  4201-4244),  and  the  Presi- 
dent's memorandum  on  November  8,  1968, 
delegating  certain  authority  under  that  Act 
(33  PR.  16487),  which  require  the  Issuance 
of  rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to  (1) 
Improved  administration  of  grants-in-aid  to 
the  States;  (2)  special  or  technical  services 
to  State  and  local  units  of  government;  and 
(3)  the  formulation,  evaluation,  and  review 
of  Federal  programs  and  projects  having  a 
significant  Impact  on  area  community  de- 
velopment. 

k.  Section  102  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1970  (P.L.  91-<50)  which 
requires  the  Office  to  examine  and  review 
Enstrlct  of  Columbia  impropriations  to  de- 
termine priorities  of  expenditures  and  where 
reductions  can  be  made. 

1.  Section  3(c)  of  the  Federal  Pay  Com- 
parability Act  of  1970  (P.L.  91-656).  which 
designated  the  Director  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  ConamiaBlon  as  the  Preal- 
dents  agents  for  the  1971  and  1972  adjust- 
ments imder  subchapter  I  of  that  Act. 

m.  Sections  201  and  202  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970  (31  U.S.C.  1161- 
1153),  which  assigns  to  the  OMB  and  others 
the  responsibility  for  developing  and  main- 
taining a  standardized  information  and  data 
processing  system  for  budgetary  and  fiscal 
data  together  with  a  set  of  standard  classifi- 
cations for  Federal  programs,  activities,  re- 
ceipts, and  expenditures  that  will  serve  both 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch. 

n.  5  use.  305,  which  requires  the  issuance 
and  administration  of  regulations  under 
which  each  agency  makes  systematic  reviews 
of  Its  operations  on  a  continuing  basis. 

o.  5  use.  4112,  which  requires  the  issu- 
ance of  regulations  with  regard  to  Govern- 
ment employee  training  programs  concerning 
the  absorption  of  costs  thereof. 

p.  44  U.S.C.  1108,  which  requires  approval 
of  the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for  the 
printing  of  periodical.?. 

g.  44  U.S.C.  3501-3511  (the  Federal  Reports 
Act ) .  which  requires  coordination  of  Federal 
reporting  and  statistical  services  in  order  to 
eliminate  duplication,  reduce  costs,  and  min- 
imize the  burden  on  the  public  of  furnishing 
information  to  Federal  agencies. 

200-3.  General  statement  of  primary  func- 
tions. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Is 
charged  with  a  basic  responsibility  for  assist- 
ing the  President  in  the  development  and 
effective  management  of  Federal  programs. 


Within  this  framework,  the  primary  functions 
of  the  Office  of  Mangament  and  Budget  are 
as  follows: 

a.  To  assist  the  President  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  budget  and  the  formxilation  of 
the  fiscal  program  of  the  Government. 

b.  To  supervise  and  control  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  budget. 

c.  To  keep  the  President  Informed  of  the 
progress  of  activities  in  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  programs  proposed 
and  undertaken. 

d.  To  develop  Improved  budgetary,  account- 
ing, and  other  financial  management  prac- 
tices for  the  executive  branch. 

e.  To  develop  xaore  effective  techniques 
for  the  evaluation  of  the  impact  of  govern- 
mental programs  and  the  adequacy  of  gov- 
ernmental services. 

f.  To  devise  programs  for  more  effective 
development  and  utilization  of  career  execu- 
tive telent  in  the  Federal  service. 

g.  To  formulate  and  coordinate  programs 
for  the  improvement  at  the  management 
and  organization  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

h.  To  plan  and  promote  the  improvement, 
developnoent,  and  coordination  of  Federal  sta- 
tistlc«a  services  and  noauagement  Informa- 
tion systems. 

1.  To  assist  the  President  by  clearing  and 
coordinating  departmental  advice  on  pro- 
posed legislation  and  by  making  recommen- 
dations as  to  Presidential  action  on  legis- 
lative enactments,  In  accordance  with  past 
practice. 

J.  To  aid  the  President  in  achievement  of 
more  efficient  and  economical  conduct  of  gov- 
ernmental programs  through  identification 
of  outmoded  programs  and  reduction  of  dup- 
licate effort. 

k.  To  assist  In  the  consideration  and  clear- 
ance and,  where  necessary,  in  the  preparation 
of  proposed  Executive  orders  and  proclama- 
tions. 

200-4.  Related  Executive  orders. 

Principal  Executive  orders  relating  to  th  - 
Office  are: 

a.  Executive  Order  No.  8248  of  September 
8,  1939  (4  FJR.  3864),  which  specified  the 
functions  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  (see  Section 
200-3). 

b.  Executive  Order.  No.  9094  of  March 
10,  1942  (7  P.R.  1972),  which  provide?  for 
coordination  and  planning  of  Federal  map- 
ping and  chart-making  activities. 

c.  Executive  Order  No.  9384  of  October 
4.  1943  (8  PJ4.  13782),  which  provides  for 
review  of  Federal  public  works  and  improve- 
ment projects. 

d.  Executive  Order  No.  10033  of  February 
8.  1949  (14  FR.  561).  which  requires  ap- 
proval for  responses  by  Federal  agencies  to 
statistical  Inquiries  from  Inter-governmental 
organizations. 

e.  Executive  Order  No.  10253  of  June  11, 
1951  (16  F.R.  5605),  which  provides  specific 
authority  for  development  of  programs  and 
Issuance  of  regulations  for  the  improvement 
of  Federal  statistical  activities. 

f.  Executive  Order  No.  10579  of  November 
30,  1954  (19  FJl.  7925).  which  provides  for 
decisions  on  appeal  by  an  agency  from  any 
determination  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  interagency  motor  vehicle  pool 
or  system. 

g.  Executive  Order  No.  10900  of  January  5, 

1961  (26  P.R.  143).  as  amended  by  Executive 
Order  No.  11036  of  July  11,  1962  (27  F.R. 
6653).  which  delegates  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dents authority  to  fix  amounts  of  foreign 
currencies  to  be  used  for  various  purposes 
and  to  waive  certain  statutory  requirements. 

h.  Executive  Order  No.  11030  of  June  19, 

1962  (27  FJi.  5847) ,  as  amended  by  Executive 
Order  No.  11354  of  July  1,  1967  (32  PJl. 
7695),  which  provides  for  clearance  for  the 
President  of  Ebiecutlve  orders  and  proclama- 
tions (see  Section  200-3k). 
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1.  Executive  Order  No.  11060  of  November  7, 
x962  (27  FH.  10925),  which  requlreg  estab- 
lishment of  rates  for  hospital  care  and  treat- 
ment furnished  by  the  United  States  for  ilse 
In  connection  with  recovery  from,  tortiously 
liable  third  persons. 

J.  Executive  Order  No.  11073  of  January  2, 
1983  (28  P.R.  203),  which  requires  the  Direc- 
tor and  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  submit  annually  to  the  Presi- 
dent certain  reports  relating  to  Federal  pay 
rates  pursuant  to  5  VSX).  5302. 

k.  Executive  Order  No.  11466  of  April  18, 

1969  (34  F3.  6727),  which  authorizes  the 
designation  of  projects  for  joint  funding  un- 
der section  612  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended  (42  US.C.  2962)  and 
section  406  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1968  (42  US.C. 
3886)  and  to  designate  or  provide  criteria  for 
the  designation  of  one  Federal  agency  to  act 
for  all  participating  agencies  in  administer- 
ing any  such  jointly  funded  projects. 

1.  Executive   Order  No.  11541   of  July   1, 

1970  (35  F.R.  10737),  which  delegates  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  the  functions  transferred  to  the 
President  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1970. 

m.  Executive   Order  No.  11592  of  May  6, 

1971  (36  F.R.  SSSfi),  which  delegates  to  the 
Director  the  functions  of  granting  certain 
approvals  under  provisioos  ot  the  Biver  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1970  and  the  Flood  Control 
Act  Of  1970. 

n.  Executive  Order  No.  11609  of  July  22, 
1971  (36  FJt.  13747).  which  delegates  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  ot  Management  and 
Budget  the  exercise  of  atatatory  anthorltles 
of  the  President  Involrlng  (1)  regulatory 
fonctions  with  respect  to  qnarten  and  fa- 
cilities. (2)  transfers  of  talanoea  of  appro- 
priations, (3)  interagency  land  tiansfers, 
land  acquisitions,  oontcacts  (or  land  acqui- 
sitions and  other  land  transactions,  and  (4) 
allocation  of  funds  for  management  Improve- 
ment. 

200-5.  Organization. 

The  Office  consists  of  the  Offloe  of  the  Di- 
rector and  the  following  dlvlBlons.  the  or- 
ganization and  (anctkms  of  which  are  set 
forth  in  subsequent  Sections : 

a.  Divisifom* 

(1)  Organization  and  Management  Sys- 
tems. 

(2)  Program  Coordination. 

(3)  Executive  Development  and  lAbor  Re- 
lations. 

(4)  Statistical  Policy. 

(5)  Management  InfcMmation  and  Com- 
puter Systems. 

(6)  Leglsiatire  Reference. 

(7)  Budget  Review. 

(8)  Evaluation. 

(9)  EconocDlcs.  Science,  and  Technology 
Programs. 

(10)  General  Government  Programs. 

(11)  Human  Reaourcea  Programs. 

(12)  International  Programs. 

(13)  National  Securtty  Programs. 

(14)  Natural  Resources  Programs. 

An  organization  chart  is  provided  in  Ex- 
hibit A. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mi-.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  the  budgetary  re- 
serves— impoimdments  which  I  obtained 
from  the  OMB  this  fall — as  Appendix 
III. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  appendix 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Appenbix  in 

BCDCKTAKT  BESEBVES,  APRIL   1973 

Under  authority  del^ated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
operates  a  system  of  apportioning  the  funds 
provided  by  the  Congress.  The  apportior.- 
ments  generally   are   for   the  current   fi.scal 


year  and  limit  the  amounts  the  agencies  may 
obligate  during  specified  periods. 

There  are  occasions  when  the  amounts  of 
available  funds  are  not  fully  apportioned. 
That  is,  some  amounts  are  either  withheld 
from  apportionment,  or  their  use  Is  tempo- 
rarily deferred.  In  these  cases,  the  funds  not 
apportioned  are  said  to  be  held  or  placed  "In 
reserve."  This  practice  U  one  of  long  stand- 
ing and  has  been  exercised  by  both  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  Administrations  as  a 
customary  part  of  flnancial  management. 

The  reasons  for  withholding  or  deferring 
the  apportionment  of  avaUable  funds  usually 
are  concerned  with  routine  flnancial  admin- 
istration. They  have  to  do  with  the  effective 
and  prudent  use  of  the  financial  resources 
made  available  by  the  Congress.  Thus,  spe- 
cific apportionments  sometimes  await  ( 1 ) 
development  by  the  affected  agencies  of  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifications.  <2)  comple- 
tion of  studies  for  the  effective  use  ot  the 
funds.  Including  necessary  coordination  with 
the  other  Federal  and  non-Federal  parties 
that  might  be  involved.  (3)  establishment  of 
a  necessary  organization  and  designation  of 
accountable  offices  to  manage  the  programs, 
(4)  the  arrival  of  certain  contingencies  under 
which  the  funds  must  by  statute  be  made 
available  (e.g.,  certain  direct  Federal  credit 
aids  when  private  sector  loans  are  not  avail- 
able) .  In  other  cases  the  funds  may  be  with- 
held in  accordance  with  provisions  of  the 
Anti-Deficiency  Act  (31  U.S.C.  665)  for  such 
reasons  as  a  change  In  conditions  since  they 
were  appropriated  or  to  take  advantage  of 
previously  imforeseen  opportunities  for 
savings. 

Table  A.  attached,  lists  the  items  and 
amounts  currently  reserved  for  such  routine 
financial  administration.  They  total  $S.4  bil- 
lion, which  is  a  reduction  of  more  than  $1 
billion  since  January  of  this  year.  This  re- 
duction is  indicative  of  the  fact  Uiat  amounts 
are  frequently  released  from  reserve — and  put 
(o  use— -during  each  fiscal  year  as  plans,  de- 
signs, specifications,  studies,  project  ap- 
provals, and  so  on  are  completed.  As  a  result, 
the  total  amount  held  In  reserve  usually 
reaches  a  low  point  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  reserve*  established  for  reasons  of 
routine  financial  administration  are  recog- 
nized by  all  concerned  to  be  temporary  de- 
ferrals, and  their  need  or  wisdom  Is  ustially 
not  questioned.  In  addition,  however,  there 
has  been  a  long-standing  and  consistent  prac- 
tice In  both  Republican  and  Democratic  Ad- 
ministrations to  establish  some — a  much 
smaller  amount  of — reserves  for  reasons  oth- 
er than  routine  financial  administration.  It 
Is  these  latter  reservee  which  have  sometimes 
been  criticized  as  "impoundments"  of  funds. 

Amounts  being  held  in  reserve  for  reasons 
other  than  routine  financial  administration 
generally  could  be  used  (I.e..  obligated)  dur- 
ing the  apportionment  time  period.  They 
have  not  been  apportioned  from  time  to 
time  for  such  reasons  as  the  Executive's  re- 
sponsibility to  (1)  help  keep  total  Govern- 
ment spending  within  a  congresslonally-im- 
posed  celling.  (2)  help  meet  a  statutory  lim- 
itation on  the  outstanding  public  debt,  (3^ 
develop  a  govemmentwlde  financial  plan  for 
the  current  year  that  synchronljses  program- 
by-program  with  the  ijtidpet  being  recom- 
mended by  the  President  for  the  following 
year,  or  (4)  otherwise  carry  out  broad  eco- 
nomic and  program  policy  objectives. 

Table  B,  attached,  lists  the  Items  and 
amounts  currently  held  In  reserve  for  rea- 
sons other  than  routine  financial  adminis- 
tration. They  total  $1.6  billion,  a  reduction 
of  almost  $200  million  from  the  amount  so 
reserved  in  January  of  this  year. 

The  total  of  aH  current  reserves  (l.e  .  Ta- 
bles A  and  B)  Is  4.6%  of  the  total  unified 
budget  outlays  estimated  for  fiscal  1972.  The 
comparable  percentage  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
years  1969  through  1961  ranged  from  7.5'; 
to  8.7     .  At  the  end  of  fl^cal  1968.  It  stood 


at  6  7'^.  and  a  range  In  the  neighborhood 
of  6%  has  been  normal  In  recent  years.  The 
amount  currently  reserv-ed  is  ex7>ected  to 
decline  stUl  further  during  the  remainder 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

Table    A. — Budgetary    reseri  et    for    routine 
financial  administration,  April  1972 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 
Agency  and  accotint:  Amount 

Executive  Office  of  the  President: 
Council        on        Environmental 
Quality  and  Offices  of  Euvlron- 

mental  Quality 53 

Apportionment  awaits  develop- 
ment of  proposals  for  contract 
studies  of  environmental  prob- 
lems. 

National  Security  Council 103 

Apport lotunent  awaits  develop- 
ment by  the  agency  of  approved 
plans. 
Special    Action    Office    for    Drug 

Abuse    Prevention C83 

Apportionment    represents    the 
balance    of    appropriation    which 
cannot   be  utilized   by  the   Offloe 
In    1972    due   to   late   enactment 
of  legislation.  Release  will  occur  as 
needed  In.  1973  operations. 
Funds  appropriated  to  the  Pres- 
ident: 
Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Programs 40.000 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
opment of  approved  plans  and 
specifications. 

Economic   Stabilization    Activi- 
ties    300 

A  total  of  $100  thousand  Is  re- 
served for  subsequent  use.  as 
needed  and  anticipated,  by  the 
U.S.  Courts  In  support  of  the 
Temporary  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  remainder  is  re- 
served for  contingencies  and 
will  be  apportioaed  as  required. 
Internatioaal  Security  Assist- 
ance; 
Foreign  military  credit  sales..         91. 100 

Apportionment  awaits  de- 
velopment by  affected  agen- 
cies of  coordinated  plans  and 
specifications. 
International  development  as- 
sistance: 

Prototype    desalting    plant 20,000 

Apportionment    awaits    de- 
velopment by  the  agency  of 
approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 
Inter-American      Foundation..         41.6i:t 
Amount  represents  balance 
of   initial   funding  from  AID 
transfer  to  cover  first  4  \-ear» 
of    the    Foundation's    opera- 
tions.    Apportionments     will 
continue  to  be  made  anuuaUy 
as  plaus  and  speclficatious  are 
developed. 
Department  of  Agriculture; 

.Apricnlmral   Research  Senice; 

Construction    70 

Represenf^  residual  amount 
of  appropriation  for  the  plan- 
ning that  is  not  required  for 
xliat  purpose.  Apportionment 
awaits  additional  appropria- 
tion for  constrnclion. 
Scientific  Activities  Overseas 
I  special      foreign     currency 

program)     3.->3 

Amount  shown  here  is  lu 
excess  of  ciu-rent  estimates 
of  1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apport  ioumeuts  will 
be  made. 
.^nimal  and  Plant  Health  Serv- 
ice     3,049 

This  amount  Is  in  excess  ot 
cr.rreni  estimate  of  1972  needs. 
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T  he  funds  will  be  apportioned,  if 
r  seded.  for  animal  and  pest 
c  )ntrol. 

Ffinners  Home   Administration: 
Mutual  and  self-help  housing 

grants    

Amount  shown  here  is  in  ex- 
cess of  current  estimates  of 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will 
be  made. 

Direct  loan  account  (farm  op- 
erating  loans  limitation)-. 
Amount   reflects   balances 
of  loan  authority  now  held 
pending    demonstration     of 
the  need  for  funds. 
Coiiumer  and  Marlceting  Service: 
C  )nsumer  protective  marketing, 

and  regulatory  programs 

Amount  shown  here  Is  in 
excess  of  1972  needs.  If  con- 
ditions change  and  funds 
are  needed,  apportionments 
will  be  made. 
Ptrisliable    Commodities    Act 

Fund    

Amount  shown  here  Is  In 
excess  of  current  estimates 
of  1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will 
be  made. 
For(  ,t  Service: 

Priest    protection    and    ttlili/a- 
tion : 
Cooperative     range     improve- 
ment     

Amount  shown  here  Is  in 
'xcci.s  of  current  estimates  of 
072  needs.  If  conditions 
■hanf;e  and  the  funds  are 
leeded,  apportionments  will 
be  made. 

Y^uth  Conservation  Corps 

These  funds  will  be  released 
liter  for  the  fiscal  year  1973 
lortion  of  the  calendar  year 
ummer  program. 

F(4rest    roads    and    trails 

Reserv-e  reflects  amount  of 
ivailable  contract  authority 
ibove  the  obligation  program 
hat  was  approved  and  finan- 
ced by  the  appropriation  Con- 
•ress  enacted  to  liquidate  the 
Jbligations. 

Ex  pen.ses.  brush  disposal 

Amount  shown  here  is  in 
.\cess  of  current  estimates  of 
972  needs.  If  conditions 
hange  and  the  funds  are 
leeded.  apportionments  will 
le  made. 

Forest  lire  prevention 

Amount    shown   here    is    in 
xce.So  of  current  estimates  of 
972      needs.      If      conditions 
hange    and     the     funds    are 
ecded.    appor'.ionments    will 
1  le  made. 
Department  of  Commerce: 
B>i  reau  of  the  Census: 

9   IJecennial   Census.. 

These  funds  are  to  be  used 

r  printing  costs  and  will  be 

Apportioned  when  needed  for 

t  his  purpose. 

Re  ;ional  Action  Planning  Com- 

ifiissions    

Funds  will  be  released  when 

*i.ssis.sippl     Valley     Regional 

<  ommission  is  formed. 

Promotion     of     Industry     and 

commerce : 

"trade    adjustment    assistance 

Iflnanclal  assistance) 

Amount  shown  here  is  in 
e*ccess  of  current  estimates  of 
ip72     needs.     If     conditions 
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49,  453 


850 


change    and    the    funds    are 
needed,    apportionments    will 
be  made. 
Inter-American  Cultural  and 

Trade  Center 6,448 

729  Funds     will      be      released 

■when  plans  for  participation 
In  U.S.  Bicentennial  are  com- 
pleted and  approved. 
National    Oceanic    and    Atmas- 
pheric  Administration: 
Research,     development,     and 

facilities  294 

These  fimds  are  for  disaster 
relief  to  fisheries.  Apportion- 
ment awaits  arrival  of  contin- 
gencies under  which  the  funds 
must,  by  statute,  be  made 
available. 
T.\BLE  A. — Budgetary  reserves  for  routine 
financial  administration,  April  1972— Cont. 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) — Cont. 
Agency  and  account — Cont. 
Department  of  Commerce — Cont. 
National    Oceanic    and    Atmos- 
j  pheric  Administration — Cont.   Anioiint 

Research,  development,  and 
lacllities:     (special    foreign 

currency  program)    411 

Apportionment    awaits    de- 
•  velopment    of    research    con- 
tracts with  foreign  organiza- 
tions. 

Promote  and  develop  fishery 
products  and  re.search  per- 
taining   to    American    fish- 

624  e!"les 251 

Amount  shown  here  is  in 
excess  of  current  estimates  of 
1972  needs.  If  conditions 
change  and  the  funds  are 
needed,  apportionments  will 
be  made. 
1.  7:J0  National  B>ireatt  of  Standards: 

Plant  and  facilities 1.495 

Funds  are  for  a  new  labora- 
tory    now     in     the     planning 
stage.    Apportionment    awaits 
402, 040  development       of       approved 

plans  and  specifications. 
Department    of    Defense— Military 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion 1.388,946 

For  use  in  subsequent  years; 
these  projects  are  fully  funded 
when  appropriated. 

Other    procurement    programs 21,020 

13,303  For    use    in    subseqtient    years; 

these    projects    are    fully    funded 
when  appropriated. 
Military   construction   and    family 

housing 302.002 

Apportionment      awaits     devel- 
opment    by    the     aegncy    of    ap- 
115      proved       plans       and       specifica- 
tions. 

Civil   defen.se    programs 1.080 

Amoinit    Is    in    excels    of    cur- 
recentiy   e.^iimated    needs.    It    will 
be    used,    as    needed,     in     subse- 
quent fiscal  years. 
Special     foreign     currency     pro- 
gram    4  903 

Apportionment  awaits  devel- 
opment by  the  agency  of  ap- 
proved plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 

Depaliment  of  Defense--Ci\  il 
Corps  of  Engineers: 
Cunstrviction,  general : 

Lafayette  Lake,   Ind 133 

Funds  are  being  held  in 
reserve  because  of  local  op- 
position to  initiation  of 
construction  of  the  project. 
Lukfata  Lake,  Oklahoma...  450 

50,  000  Funds  are  t>eing  held  in 

reserve  because  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  is  considering 
designating     one      of     the 


11,028 


300 


streams  to  be  Inundated  as 
a  wild  and  scenic  stream. 
New  York  Harbor  Collection  and 
Removal  of  Drift 

Funds  are  being  held  In  re- 
serve because,  although  the 
project  has  been  authorized  by 
the  Congress  for  initiation  and 
partial  accomplishment,  initia- 
tion of  construction  must  await 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  President.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  has  nei- 
ther approved  the  project  nor 
sent  the  project  report  to  the 
President. 
Panama  Canal  Government; 

Capital  outlays 

Under  a  propcsal  now  pending 
before  the  Congress,  these  fis- 
cal year  1972  funds  will  be  com- 
bined with  the  1973  appropria- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  major 
items  of  capital  equipment. 

Wildlife  conservation , 

Includes  estimated  receipts  not 

needed  for  current  year  program. 

Will  be  used  in  subsequent  years. 

Department  of  Health,  Education, 

Welfare: 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 

Buildings  and  facilities 

Apportionment  awaits  de- 
velopment by  the  agency  of 
approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. Construction  obliga- 
tions are  to  be  incurred  in 
subsequent  years. 
Office  of  Education : 
School    assistance    in    federally 

affected   areas 

Apportionment  awaits  de- 
velopment by  the  agency  of 
approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. Construction  obliga- 
tions are  to  be  incurred  in 
subsequent  years. 

Higher  education 

Apportionment  awaits  de- 
velopment by  the  agency  of 
approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 

Educational  activities  overseas 
(special   foreign  currency 

program)     

Apportionment       of       this 
amount    awaits    development 
of  approved  plans  and  specifi- 
cations by  the  agency. 
Social   Security   Admlnstration : 

Construction     

Apportionment  awaits  de- 
velopment of  approved  plans 
and  specifications  by  the 
agency.  These  plans  will  de- 
pend at  least  in  part  on  the 
outcome  of  legislation  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize acquisition  of  these 
facilities  through  purchase 
contracts  that  will  provide  for 
installment  payments. 
Special  Institvitions: 

Oallandet  College 

This  part  of  an  appropria- 
tion for  a  national  continuing 
education  program  for  the 
deaf  is  t)€ing  held  pending  the 
development  of  a  plan  for  the 
effect i\e  u.se  of  the  funds,  in- 
cluding necessary  coordina- 
tion with  the  other  Federal 
and  non-Federal  parties  that 
might  be  involved. 

Howard    University 

Apportionment  of  this 
amount  awaits  development  of 
approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. Construction  obliga- 
tions are  to  be  Incurred  la 
subsequent  years. 


80 
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474 


2,565 


4,996 


1,462 


16 


12,095 


516 


3.714 


February  1,  1973 

Office  of  Child  Development 

Apportionment  of  tts\M 
amount  awaits  developtaent  of 
approved  plans  and  speciSca- 
tlons. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development: 

Model  cities  programs 

The    1972   appropriation    is 
available  for  use  In  1972  and 
1973;  the  amount  reserved  is 
being  allocated  among  cities 
to    cover    obli^tlons    to    be 
made  early  in  1973.  Thus,  each 
such    city   will    have    in    ad- 
vance a  target  figure  against 
which  to  plan. 
Department  of  the  Interior; 
Btireau  of  Land  Management: 
Public     lands     developments, 

roads  and  trails 

Reserve  reflects  amounts  of 
available  contract  authority 
above  the  obligation  program 
that  was  approved  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  appropriation 
Congress  enacted  to  liquidate 
the  obligations. 
Bureau  of  Indians  Affairs: 

Road    construction 

Reserve  reflects  amounts  of 
available  contract  authority 
above  the  obligation  program 
that  was  approved  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  appropriation 
Congress  enacted  to  liquidate 
the  obligations. 
Bureau  of  Otitdoor  Recreation: 
Land  and  water  conservaUoa 

fund 

Consists  of  1972  annual  con- 
tract authority  which  the 
1973  budget  shows  as  not 
being  obligated.  This  contract 
authority,  which  was  made 
available  annually  through 
fiscal  year  1989  by  Public  Law 
91-308,  approved  July  7,  1970. 
is  not  being  used  because  the 
Federal  agencies  purchasing 
park  lands  have  found  annual 
contract  authority  cumber- 
some to  administer.  Instead, 
they  prefer  ordinary  appro- 
priations to  finance  such  land 
purchases  and  the  budget 
proposes  appropriation  of  the 
full  $300  million  annual  au- 
thoris^ation  for  the  fund,  of 
which  about  $98  million  is  for 
Federal  land  purchases  in 
1973. 
Bureau  of  Mines: 

Drainage  of  anthracite  mines 

Pimds  are  spent  on  a  match- 
ing basis  with  F^nnsylvania  as 
that  State  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  develop  projects 
for  this  purpose.  Apportionment 
awaits  development  of  approved 
plans  and  specifications. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife: 

Con.sti'tiction   

Appropriated  fimds  for  D.C. 
Aqiutrium  withheld  because  au- 
tliorlzed  facility  cannot  be  con- 
structed within  the  funding 
limits  established  by  the  au- 
thorization. 
National  Park  Service: 

P.irlcway  and  road  construction. 
Reserve  reflects  amounts  of 
available  contract  authority 
:\bove  the  obligation  program 
that  was  approved  and  financed 
by  the  appropriation  Congress 
enacted  to  liquidate  the  obliga- 
tions. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation: 
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64        Construction  and  rehabilitation.  1,055 

Funds  are  being  held  in  re- 
serve pending  completion  and 
review  of  the  economic  restudy 
to  determine  the  most  effective 
use  of  funds  for  the  Second 
Bacon  Siphon  and  Tunnel  Unit, 
105,  OOO         Wash. 

Operation  and  maintenance  and 
replacement  of  project  works. 

North  Platte  project 34 

This  amount  fulfills  the  legal 
requirements  for  this  account  of 
an  annually  established  contin- 
gency reserve. 
Department  of  Justice: 
Federal  Prison  System: 

Buildings  and  facilities 4,299 

The   apportionment   awaits 
development  by   the  affected 
16,  694  agency  of  approved  plans  and 

specifications. 
Department  of  State : 

Education  exchange  fund  (ear- 
marked proceeds  of  payment 
by   Finland   on   World   War  I 

debt)   22 

Apportionment  awaits  develop- 
ment  by    the   agency   of   specific 
53,  699     plans  for  the  exchange  of  students. 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs: 
International  Educational  Ex- 
change   Activities    (special 
foreign  currency  programs)  _  5 

Funds    represent    recent 
recovery  of  prior  year  obli- 
gations in  excess  of  current 
year  needs.  These  funds  are 
30,000  expected  to  be  utUized  In 

tlie  future. 
Department  of  Transportation: 
(ioast  Guard; 

Acqtiisition,  construction  and 

improvements 7.607 

Funds  are  for  equipment  or 
Improvements  and  will  not  be 
needed  until  construction  on 
seven  projects  is  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage.  They  will  be  re- 
leased when  needed. 

Alteration  of  bridges 1,000 

Apportionment  awaits  de- 
velopment of  approved  plans 
and  specifications. 

Retired  pay 571 

Appropriation  is  in   excess 
of  needs  due  to  a  lag  in  volun- 
tary retirements. 
Federal  Aviation  Administration : 
Facilities       and       equipment 
(Airport  and  Airways  trust 

fund) 53.639 

3, 6S3  Grants-in-aid      for      airports 

(Airport  and   Airway   trust 

fund)   56.458 

Construction.  National   Capi- 
tal  Airports POO 

U.S.  International  Aeronauti- 
cal Exposition 218 

Ci^■il  Supersonic  aircraft   de- 
velopment termination 4.506 

Apportionment  of  the  above 
9,075  F.'V A  accounts  awaits  develop- 

ment of  approved  plr.ns  and 
specifications. 
Federal   Hlshw.iy  Administration: 

Territorial    Highways 5.  ODO 

New   program   established    by 
the     1970    Highway    Act.    effec- 
tive December  30,  1970:   No  ep- 
73,589  propriation   w;i3   provided    umil 

August  1971.  altl'.ough  $4.3M  of 
contract  authority  was  nuthor- 
ized  for  each  of  1971  and  1972. 
Terrtiories  were  not  prepared  to 
handle  program  and  have  just 
begiui  to  organize  areuries  rr.d 
prepare  studies  for  u?e  of  the 
funds  Total  obligations  through 


December  31, 
$93,000. 
(1)      1973 


1971,  were  about 


contract    author- 


ity  5.700,000 


(2) 


Remaining  balance  fronri 
prior  reductions  to  meet 
outlay       ceilings       and 

abate   inflation   

Urban    Mass    Transportation    Ad- 
min i-tratlon: 

Urb.m   mass   traiipportation 

Tlie  Coneress  provided  a  to- 
t:il  of  J3  IB  of  contract  au- 
thority for  the  five-year  period 
1971-1975.  Executive  Branch  ap- 
portionments will  rc'^u'.t  in 
SI  OB  of  this  amount  having 
been  used  by  June  30,  :0"2.  an- 
other 81  OB  (including  this 
»300M)  will  be  apporHo:.ed  Julv 
1.  1972,  for  fiscal  1973.  Iea\ing 
^-I.IB.  or  $5jOM  per  year  .or  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  By 
appropriation  action  In  fiscal 
years  1971  and  1972.  the  Con- 
gress effectively  limited  the 
amount  of  th.e  coii'ract  au- 
thority that  could  be  used  each 
fiscal  year.  Thus,  the  $300M 
shown  is  the  difference  between 
the  $600M  apportioned  for 
1072  and  the  $900M  upper  limit 
lor  whicli  admini.~tr.it ive  ex- 
penses may  be  Incurred  under 
the  1972  .^ppropri:^t!on  .^ct  for 
the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion: ■■Sec  303.  None  of  the 
funds  provided  In  this  Act  shall 
be  available  for  admlnlstra- 
t.ve  expenses  in  coiinection  ■n-lth 
commitments  for  grants  Tor 
Urban  M.-ws  Transporiatirn  ag- 
presating  more  than  $900,000,- 
000  in  fisral  year  1072  " 
Treasury  Department  • 
O.Tire  of  the  Secretflrj- : 
Construction,  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Training  Cen- 
ter     

-Appcrtionment  awrats  de- 
velopment by  the  agency 
of  approved  plans  and  spec- 
ification:•^. 
Expenses  of  adminij-lration  of 
.settlement     of    World     War 

Claims  Act  cf  1928 

Amount  shown  h.ere  Is  in 
excess  of  current  estimate 
of  1972  administrative  costs. 
If  conditions  change  and 
funds  are  r.eeded.  appor- 
tionment v,-!ll  be  made. 
Bureau  of  the  Mint; 

Construction     

Apportionment    awaits    the 
CDintiletion  of  studies  for  the 
efTertive  use  of  funds 
Atomic  Energy  Commission- 
Operating  expenses: 
Reader  development — 

Funds  held  in  reserve  for 
the  Liquid  Mrtal  Fa.=-t  Breeder 
Reactor  (LMF^R)  ciemnn- 
stration  plant  av.-.iitlr.r;  the 
completion  of  detn'lod  neco- 
tiations  now  underway  In- 
volving AEC  and  the  Com- 
monweslth    Edison    Company 

and    TVA 

Biomedical  Research — 

Funds  held  in  reserve  pend- 
ing   dcelopmcnr    of    a    plan 

for  cfTectire  utilization 

Plnnt  and  capita!  enuipine:it  • 
Funds  held  in  reserve  nwTvit- 
int':  .AEC's  development  of  firm 
plp.ns  or  specifications  for  two 
projects  in  the  ntir'.ear  mate- 
rials and  weapons  program.'?.. 
Funds  held  in  reserve  a^valt- 
i:ig  .^FC«  cnmrleti'^'n  o:  fens;- 


245,7;'3 


200 


22,  239 


43.  3:-0 


37) 


175 
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bility  studies  or  the  results  of 
research  and  development  ef- 
forts for  the  national  radioac- 
live  wast«  repository  and  two 

otlier  projects 

Funds  held   in   reserve   for 
possible    cost    overruns    and 

otlier    contingencies 

E:l'.  iroumental  Protection  Agency: 
Operations,  research  and  facili- 
ties      

Awaiting  completion  of  EPA 
^txidy  of  requirements  for  Cin- 
cinnati     laboratory       ($28.0M) 
md  other  laboratory  facilities 
l$7.294M). 
General  Services  Adminis- 
tration : 
Dperating       expenses.       Public 

Buildings     Service 

Amount  shown  here  is  in  ex- 
•ess  of  the  current  estimate  of 
972  needs.  It  reflects  revised 
tstlmates  of  rent  and  utility 
:ost3.  If  conditions  change  and 
he  funds  are  needed,  appor- 
ionments  will  be  made. 
I  :onstructlon,    public    buildings 

projects  

San  Antonio,  Texas,  project 
I  .waiting  Congressional  approval 
( if  revised  prospectus — $7,402 
I  housand. 

Phlltulelphia  project — addi- 
1  lonal  awards  awaiting  comple- 
1  ion  of  present  constructioi. 
1  forks — $23,046  thousand. 

$10,803  thousand  proposed  in 
the  1973  budget  for  obligation 
in  accordance  with  legislation 
1  low  pending  in  the  Congress  to 
I  uthorlze  private  financing  and 
1  astallment  payment,  purchase 
Qf  various  projects. 

$4,263  thousand  Is  reserved  to 
1  leet  possible  contingencies  that 
1  light  arise  in  the  course  of 
<onstructlon. 

£  ites  and  expenses,  public  build- 
ings   projects 

Reserved  to  meet  possible 
c  ontlngencies  or  for  use  in  sub- 
s»quent  years— $10,380  thou- 
Sfind. 

Projects  involving  space  for 
I  ostal  Service  are  being  re- 
s:udled— $4,285  thousand.  Ap- 
F  ortionment  awaits  the  comple- 
t  on  of  this  action  for  the  eflfec- 

ve  u.se  of  the  funds. 
Cfperating     expenses.     Property 
Management    and   Disposal 

Service    

Amount  shown  here  Is  in  ex- 
c!ss  of  the  current  estimate  of 
1  >72  needs  for  stockpile  dis- 
p  seals.  If  conditions  change  and 
t  ie  funds  are  needed,  apportlon- 
D  lents  will  be  made. 
Vet  Brans'  Administration  : 
qrants   to   States  for  extended 

care    facilities 

State  plans  and  requests  for 
f  inds  have  not  been  presented 
ti>  the  extent  originally  ex- 
p;cted. 

C  abinet   Committee   on   Oppor- 
tunities for  Spanish-Speaking 

People.?    

Potential  savings — 

The  obligation  rate  ha.<i 
been  lower  than  anticipated 
because  of  operation  under 
continuing  resolution  for 
two  quarters. 
F  Inderal  Communications  Com- 
mission: Salaries  and  expenses 

(construction)    

These  funds  are  intended 
for  replacement  of  a  monltor- 
nig  station.  They  cannot  be 
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used  until  the  Congress  raises  Rural    Electrification    Admlnls- 

tlie     current     limitation     on  tratlon 

FCC's  1972  construction  pro-  Loans    .                                           •  107  OOO 

o  ,„             ^'■*™-  ^^  i^  expected  that  this  Farmers  Home  Admiiistra"tlon" 

J  1 J3             will  take  place  before  the  end  sewer  and  water  grants               b  50  000 

01  fi.scal  year  1972.  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 

c  ni^n         ^^^^^^^  Home  Loan  Bank  Board:  ban  Development: 

5. 000             Interest      adjustment       pay-  Rehabilitation    loans                          c  53  042 

meiits 46.888         Grants     for     new     community 

1^  001  Amount  which  can  be  effec-  assistance ■  5  000 

^5,294             tively   utilized   by   the  Board  Basic  water  and  sewer  i«nte"     -500' 000 

in   the  current   year   has   al-  Department    of    Transportation- 

ready  been  apportioned.  Federal-aid  highways 623  000 

Foreign       Claims       Settlement  Rights-of-way  for  highways...         60.' 000 

Commission:  Salaries  and  ex-  urban  mass  transportation....  •  [299  970) 

peiises   . -r—-—  ^^     Aiomic  Energy  Commission 17  655 

Apportionment    awaits    de-  NERVA-Nuclear    Rocket..               (16  990) 

velopment  by  the  agency  of  Plowshare "     ^     ,665 

5  000             '-"PPr^ved  plans.  National   Aeronautics"and"spac;                  ' 

Table    A. — Budgetartj    reserves    for    routine  Administration: 

financial  adininUtration,  Apnl  l972~Cont.  NERVA-Nuclear  Rocket 22,400 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) — Cont.  National  Science  Foundation: 
Agency  and  account — Cont.              Amount         Educational    and    Institutional 

Veterans' Administration — Cont.  support ■21  000 

Foreign       Claims       Settlement  Graduate  traineeships.. I. Ill"         '9  500 

Comission— Cont.  Reserves  established  pursuantto 

Payment     of     Vietnam     and  President's  August  15,  1971,  dl- 

45  514                 Pueblo     prisoner     of     war  rective     to     curtail     previously 

claims   150         planned    Federal    employment 

Apportionment    awaits    ar-  levels. e  65, 300 

rival  of  contingencies   under  

which    the    funds    must,    bv  Total 1,561,637 

Smu'hsonla'^^rtuudlf-''''-      "  'Apportionment     of     entire     amount     is 

cniiinsonian  Institution.  planned  on  July  1,  1972. 

r^»*^wnlr^T^'  ^°°^:  '""I's  ^'no"^*  »s  planned  to  be  used  for 

row    Wilson     International  ,^nnf4n,,o<.i^..   -»  4.v,-            »-»•   <«^  ^c  uocu  iui 

Center  for  Scholar.,    »'-ioubi  continuation  of  the  water  and  sewer  grant 

rI!!,;^!.^              :r ^*      program  after  the  ascal  year  1972. 

cle^TlU  be  ann^rtlonif!;  '^  ^""^^^  remaining  from  the   1972  appro- 

and  w^en  nled^  P'''*"''^    '^^    "habUltatlon    loans    will    be 

ana  wnen  neeaed.  apportioned  on  July  1,  1972 

Temporary  Study  Commissions:  HThls  amount  Is  panned  to  be  used  for 

mtuon"'^^^*""  ,=     continuation  of  the'^water  a^  Swer  grant 

AnVni?n^^i^;'v:",V; ^*     program  in  1973  and  subsequent  years. 

TM.H^^     ,  ^  ^  V^'f  ^?'  ''°'","  '  "^'^  1**™  '8  listed  here  only  because  of 

f,   ,Q7?        commission's  work  public  and  congressional  Interest.  It  Is  not 

r-\r^J^i..,r.r.     „„     T.       ,  .•  counted  In  the  total  of  Table  B  because  its 

^ro^h   «nH^v,  Population  planned  use  is  consistent  with  congressional 

Growth   and   the  American  mtent.  The  Congress  provided  a  total  of  $3.1 

14.665                 »,'■":: ^     billion  of  contract  authority  for  the  five-vear 

A  small  contingency  amount  period   1971-1976.  Executive  Branch   appor- 

is  set  aside  to  cover  any  in-  tionments  wUl  result  in  $1.0  billion  of  this 

creases  in  contracted  costs  amount  having  been  used  by  June  30    1972 

after  the  Commission  com-  another  $1.0  billion  (includhig  this  $300  mll- 

pletes    its    work    and    dis-  Uon)  will  be  apportioned  July  1,  1972  for  fls- 

bands  in  May,  1972.  cal  1973,  leaving  $1.1  billion,  or  $550  mUllon 

^at^onal  Commission  on  Con-  per  year  for  the  fiscal  years  1974  and  1975 

sumer  Finance 60     The  $300  mlUlon  shown  is  the  difference  be- 

For  terminating  the  Com-  tween  the  $600  mUllon  apportioned  for  1972 

mission  in  1973  after  the  re-  and  the  $900  mUlion  npper  limit  for  which 

port  is  completed.  administrative  expenses  may  be  incurred  un- 

Aviatlon    Advisory     Commis-  der  the  1972  Appropriation  Act  for  the  De- 

769                     slon    587     partment  of  Transportation: 

Funds  In  1972  reserve  will  "Sec.  308.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 

be  used  In  1973  to  carry  Com-  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  admlnistra- 

mission  through  its  expiration  tive  expenses  in   connection  with   commit- 

date  of  March.  1973.  ments  for  grants  for  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 

Uiiited  States  Information  Agen-  tatlon   aggregating   more   than   $900,000  000 

'^y-  i"  fiscal  year  1972."  (Italics  supplied.) 

Salaries  and  expenses  (special  'Apportionment    awaiting   NSP  review   of 

foreign  currency  program).  407     liow  the.se  funds  can  be  used  effectively  to 

8.  420             Special    international   exhlbl-  help  meet  the  Nation's  scientific  and  engl- 

*'°"^ 746     neering  manpower  needs  without  stimulating 

Apportionment  of  the  above  an  oversupply  of  manpower  with  specialized 

accounts  awaits  development  capabilities. 

of  approved  plans  and  sped-  -These  funds  are  the  remainder  of  $280 

«r  .  "'^^^'o"^-  million  in  reserve  established  Initiallv  under 

\\aler  Resources  Council:  the  President's  directive  of  August  15    1971. 

30             Salaries   and   e.xpenses 25     Reserves  are   being  released  as  required  to 

Funds    in    reserve    pending  meet  costs  of  recent  pay  raises  and  other 

establishment    of    new    river  essential  purposes.  The  current  reserves  In- 

basin  commissions.  chide  $15,616  thousand  pending  CMigresslonal 

approval   for  application   to  pay  raise  pur- 
Total    9  394  6G9      P^'^^s  together  with  other  amounts  this  wiU 

'  '            also  be  apportioned  durmg  the  fourth  quar- 

Tabi  e   B.— Reserves   for   reasons  other  than      ^"  ^°^  P^^  '■*'^*'  needs. 
^^^       rou„ne  financial  adminUtration.  April  1972  Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
( In  thousands  of  dollars)  spent  the  last  few  days  hstening  to  Sena- 
Agency  and  account:  tors  and  Congres.smen  and  other  wit- 
Department  of  Agriculture:             Amount     nesses  tell  a  joint  subcommittee  on  the 
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impoundment  of  appropriated  fimds 
what  is  wrong  with  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  legislature  and  the  executive. 

It  has  been  both  a  disturbing  and 
educational  experience.  Nobody  seems  to 
liave  all  the  answers  to  this  problem, 
not  even  a  few  of  them.  We  are  strug- 
gling for  ideas  and  the  right  direction 
of  legislative  policy  in  that  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee, but  we  are  getting  to  the  bedrock 
of  the  malaise  that  is  setting  in  on  our 
federal  systems  of  government.  We  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  a  Presi- 
dent cannot  run  this  coimtry — all  by 
himself.  And  we  are  starting  to  do  some- 
thing about  this. 

This  legislation — S.  518 — is  a  first,  but 
careful  step.  We  feel  we  are  right  in  pro- 
posing this  bill  to  the  Senate.  We  feel  it 
should  be  adopted,  now. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  committee 
has  had  extensive  consideration  of  Budg- 
et Bureau  matters;  that  the  legislative 
history  of  the  Bureau  discloses  such  a 
dramatic  shift  in  functions  and  duties; 
and  that  the  precedent  for  subjecting  di- 
rectors in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  to  Senate  confirmation  Is  so 
clear,  I  urge  immediate  adoption  of 
Chairman  Ervin's  bill  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  subject  to  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
beginning  with  New  Reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Walter  E.  Washington,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

nomination  of  Richard  W.  Roberts,  of 

New  York,  to  be  Director  of  the  National 

Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


lations  today.  They  were  reported 
unanimously,  and  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  taken  up  individually 
at  tills  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  A.  Scali.  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  United  Nations  with  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

nomination  of  Kenneth  Rush,  of  New 

York,  to  be  Deputy  Secretai-y  of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

nomination    of    William    J.    Porter,    of 

Massachusetts,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of 

State  for  Political  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  William  J.  Casey,  of  New 
York,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominatiMi  is  confirmed. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Donald  Rumsfeld,  of  Illi- 
nois, to  be  the  U.S.  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative on  the  Council  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  with  the 
rank  of  Ambassador. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 

nomination  of  John  N.  Irwin  II,  of  New 

York,  to  be  Ambassador  to  France. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  A.  Volpe.  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  Ambassador  to  Italy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 
The  assistant  legislative  derk  read 
the  nomination  of  U.  Alexis  Jolmson,  of 
California,  to  be  Ambassador  at  Large. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi'esldent.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ScoxT  of  Virginia  > ,  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legis- 
lative session. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,    a 
number  of  nominations  have  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoi-um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 


CONFIRMATION  OF  APFOINTMENr 
TO  OFFICES  OF  DIRECTOR  AND 
DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  IN  THE  OF- 
FICE OF  MANAGEMENT  AND 
BUDGET 

UNANIMOt'S-CONSENT     AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  business  undertaken  in 
the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

I  am  about  to  propound  a  unanimous - 
consent  request  and  I  do  so  with  some 
trepidation  because  I  cannot  find  one  of 
the  principals  involved. 

However,  I  do  speak,  I  believe,  with  the 
authority  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervini.  the 
author  of  the  pending  business.  I  have 
contacted  the  Republican  leader  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  hne  with  requests  made  of  the 
Democratic  leadership  some  days  ago. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  that,  beginning  at  the 
conclusion  of  morning  business  tomor- 
row, there  be  a  time  limitation  of  not  to 
exceed  3  hours,  that  there  be  an  alloca- 
tion of  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  or  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy*,  or 
whomever  they  may  designate;  that 
there  be  one-half  hour  on  each  amend- 
ment, with  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  or  whomever  he  may 
designate;  that  on  amendments  to 
amendments,  motions  or  othei-Rise,  there 
be  an  allocation  of  20  minutes,  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  on  the  same  basis; 
that  there  be  no  nongermane  amend- 
ments offered  to  the  proposal  and  that 
the  majority  leader  be  given  a  little  lee- 
way because  he  is  taking  a  chance  and  he 
may  have  to  rectify  it  a  little  bit  later  on, 
or  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving: 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, it  is  the  understanding.  I  take  it,  of 
the  request,  that  time  for  the  amend- 
ments, if  there  be  any,  would  come  out 
of  the  3  hours;  that  is.  the  overall  time 
limitation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  It  would  he  in 
addition,  in  case  Senators  wanted  to 
speak.  I  do  not  believe  that  Senators 
want  to  speak  so  that  we  can  probabh- 
reduce  the  period,  but  I  am  taking  a  little 
extra  time  here,  to  achieve  a  little  more 
flexibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators want  this  in  the  usual  form? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  tliere 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
some  generic  objection  to  the  usual  form, 
which  means  only  germane  amend- 
ments? I  have  no  desire  to  object  mysell 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Only  germane 
amendments.  That  was  the  understand - 
hig.  We  have  notified  the  ranking  mem- 
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bei   of  the  committee  and  the  Repub- 
lican leader. 

he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
C'i  jtction  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
fro  n  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
unl  It  is  SO  ordered. 

^.l\e  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
a  ripe  .:  en*  is  as  follows: 

•-»','.  Ti;at.  effective  on  Friday,  Febru- 

.    lt»73,    at   the   conclusion   of   routine 

i.g  bus.iiess,  (luring  the  further  consici- 

«r.  Ji.  n  cf  S.  518,  a  bill  to  provide  that  ap- 

•  melius   to    the   ofBces   of   Director   and 

.•y  D. rector  of  the  Office  of  Managemen: 

Budget  shall  be  subject  to  confirmatlcn 

he  Senate,  debate  on  any  amendment  in 

firs:  degree  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  de- 

cn   any   amendments   to   amendments, 

table  motions  or  appeals  shall  be  limited 

0  minutes,  with  the  time  on  any  sucii 

( ndment.  motion  or  appeal  to  be  equally 

i  ied  and  controlled  by  the  mover  thereof 

the  Senator  from  North  Carolina   (Mr. 

)    or   his   designee:    Provided    further, 

no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to 

provibioQS  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  re- 
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further.  That  on  the  question  cf 

final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 

mited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 

controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 

North   Carolina   (Mr.   Ervta)    and   the 

from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  or  his  de- 

Provided,  That  the  said  Senators  or 

th^r  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 

control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill, 

additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 

:onslderatlon  of  any  amendment,  motion 

appeal. 

MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
anticipated  that  it  might  be  possible  not 
have  a  rollcall  vote  tomorrow,  but  it 
cannot  be  guaranteed.  If  there  is  to  be 
rollcall  vote  tomorrow,  the  vote  then 
go  over  until  Monday  next. 
.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
qporum. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
call  the  roll. 

second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


\r. 


The; 


The 


Tae 


or:  )ER  for  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ArOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TOMOR- 
RJOW 

.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

unanimous  consent  that  following 

recognition  of   the  two  leaders  or 

designees  on  tomorrow,  imder  the 

ding  order,  the  junior  Senator  from 

We^  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  be 

for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


\r 
I  a^ 
the 
theik- 
stai 


reccgnized 
Tie 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
P  DUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
T )MORROW 

Mr 


ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

unanimous  consent  that  at   the 

ondlusion  of  any  special  orders  for  the 

o^nition   of   Senators   on   tomorrow, 

be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 

l^e  morning  business,  for  not  to  ex- 

15  minutes,  with  statements  there- 

nttd  to  3  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
v.ill  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceed  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR McCLELLAN  AND  SENATOR 
ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON  MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  5 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day next — or  on  the  first  day  that  the 
Senate  is  in  session  next  week — immedi- 
ately following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  imder  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCleixan) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, that  he  be  followed  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
4:14  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Friday,  February  2,  1973,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  February  1,  1973: 

In  the  us.  Army 
The  U.S.  Army  Reserve  officers  named 
herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Army,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 593(a)  and  3364: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig     Gen.     Orville    Kingsbury    Fletcher, 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brig.  Gen.  Sterling  Ralph  Ryser.  577-54- 
2570 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col  PeUegrino  Philip  Bavetta,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
CivU  Affairs. 

Col.  Robert  Lee  Bradley,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Med- 
ical Corps. 

Col.  James  Keith  Drirham,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col  William  Henry  Ecker,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Civil  Affairs. 

Col.  Freeman  Henry  Forrest,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Inlaiitry. 

Col.  John  William  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Inrantry. 

Col.  Ladd  Franklin  Hunt,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Mll- 
it.'try  Pol.ce  Corps 

Col.  James  Benjamin  Middleton,  409-44- 
0045.  Corps  of  Engineer.?. 

Col  Henry  Mohr,  491  32-64,59.  Field  Ar- 
tillery. 

Col.  Harry  Stolt  Parmelee.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
luJautrv . 


Col.  Lawrence  Drew  Redden,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Darel  Roy  Sievers,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Mili- 
tary Police  Corps. 

Col.  Jean  Henry  Trahln,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  In- 
fantry. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  U.S.  offi- 
cers named  herein  for  promotion  as  Reserve 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Army  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 593(a)  and  3385; 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Grant  Moorhead,  316-18- 
0287. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Henry  Hammond  Cobb,  Jr.,  423-10- 
6857.  Infantry. 

Col.  Samuel  Rufus  Gay,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Trelawney  Eston  Marchant,  Jr.,  247- 
22-5126.  Infantry. 

Col.  James  Andrew  Mlckle,  Jr.,  424^36- 
5175,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Col.  Eugene  Francis  Parsons,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Field  Artillery. 

Col.  Kermit  Aubrey  Patchen,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col.  Harold  Newton  Read,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Military  Police  Corps. 

Col.  Otto  Ervin  Scherz,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Field 
Artillery. 

Col.  Paul  Carlton  Short,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  In- 
fantry. 

Col.  Amos  Martin  Stonecipher,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Herman  Tenkln,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Armor. 

Col.  Holden  Claude  West,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Armor. 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  Eugene  Wilson,  310-20- 
8135.  Adjutant  General's  Corps. 

Col.  Arvln  Reuben  Ziehlsdortf,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Armor. 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  VS.  offi- 
cers named  herein  for  appointment  as  Re- 
serve commissioned  officers  of  the  Army  un- 
der the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  593(a)  and  3392: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  Watts  Fernald,  563-12- 
1737. 

Brig.  Gen.  Harry  Jack  Mier,  Jr.,  184-16- 
0000. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Alfred  Fredrick  Ahner,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Infantry. 

Col.  Albert  Prank  Fisher,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  Field 
ArtlUery. 

Col.  Robert  Samuel  Ford,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Armor. 

Col.  John  James  Womack,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Armor. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


E.xcutive  nominations  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  February  1, 1973: 

Department  o»  Justick 

Joseph  T.  Sneed.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Robert  O.  Dixon,  Jr.,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  CJeneral. 

James  D.  McKevitt,  of  Colorado,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

J.  Stanley  Pottlnger.  of  California,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Rc*ert    H.    Bork,    of    Connecticut,    to    be 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States. 
District  of  CoLtiMBiA 

Walter  E.  Washington,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  a  term  expiring  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1977. 

Department  of  Commerce 
Richard  W.  Roberts,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 

DKPAaTItXNT  OF  STATK 

John  A.  Scan,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

to  be  the  Representative  of  the  United  States 


February  1,  19 
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of  America  to  the  United  Nations  with  the 
rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary,  and  the  Representative 
of  the  United  States  of  America  In  the  Se- 
curity CouncU  of  the  United  Nations. 

Kenneth  Rush,  of  New  York,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State. 

WiUiam  J.  Porter,  of  Massachusetts,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  the  class  of  career 
minister,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs. 

William   J.    Casey,    of   New   York,    to   be 
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Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs. 

Donald  Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois,  to  be  the 
U.S.  Permanent  Representative  on  the  Coun- 
cU of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, with  the  rank  and  status  of  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary. 

John  N.  Irwin  II,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  France. 

John  A.  Volpe,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
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tiary   of    tlie   United   States   of   America   to 
Italy. 

U.  Alexis  Johnson,  of  California,  a  Foreign 
Service  Officer  of  the  Class  of  Career  Am- 
bassador, to  be  Ambassador  at  Large. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  tlie  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  con.stituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.  > 
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DEATH  OF  RALPH  J.  MENCONI 


HON.  MARK  0.  HATFIELD 


OF   OREGON 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  No- 
vember 1972  a  man  who  I  have  admired 
for  his  distinctive  ci-eative  ability  died 
of  a  heart  attack,  and  in  memory  of  his 
friendship  and  in  tribute  to  his  work,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  press  re- 
lease by  the  Medallic  Art  Co.,  of  Connec- 
ticut, which  was  issued  following  Mi-. 
Ralph  J.  Menconi's  death  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Ralph  J.  Menconi  "Sculptor  of  Presidents" 

Dies  at  57 

(By  D.  Wayne  Johnson) 

Ralph  J.  Menconi,  who  had  been  called 
the  "sculptor  of  presidents"  for  his  medallic 
work  bearing  the  portraits  of  all  the  United 
States  presidents  and  for  the  official  presi- 
dential medals  including  the  Nixon  Inaugural 
Medal,  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  his  home 
town  of  Pleasantvllle.  New  York,  November 
18.  He  was  57  years  old. 

Mr.  Menconi,  who  was  a  proUflc  medallist, 
was  also  a  noted  sculptor  and  active  In  the 
National  Sculpture  Society.  He  was  first  vice- 
president  of  that  group  of  professional 
artists,  a  position  he  had  held  since  1968, 
and  had  been  active  In  its  educational  activi- 
ties among  others. 

It  was  his  medals  issued  in  uniform  suc- 
cession, beginning  with  a  series  on  U.S.  presi- 
dents, which  had  brought  him  his  most 
public  acclaim,  particularly  among  the  col- 
lecting fraternity  of  America.  He  had  be- 
gun— and  had  completed — the  series  of  36 
presidents  and  a  series  of  50  statehood 
medals.  He  had  come  within  ten  medals  of 
completing  a  series  on  all  56  Signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  and  he  created, 
within  the  last  year.  16  of  a  projected  25 
medals  on  the  Great  Religions  of  the  World, 
a  theme  which  particularly  held  his  Interest. 

In  all,  Mr.  Menconi  must  have  produced 
In  the  last  20  years  over  600  medallic  models 
resulting  in  nearly  300  fine  art  medals— a 
record  unsurpassed  by  any  contemporary 
artist  in  America. 

While  his  knowledge  varied  over  wide 
areas  he  had  taken  a  specific  Interest  in  the 
coming  celebrations  of  the  bicentennial  of 
American  Independence,  undoubtedly 
spurred  by  his  researches  for  his  series  on  the 
Signers  of  the  Declaration. 

He  was  a  panel  member  of  the  coins  and 
medals  committee  of  the  national  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission.  He  had 
also  produced  the  first  medal  for  the  Com- 
mission, one  recently  struck  by  the  U.S.  Mint 
and  released  to  the  public  early  in  October. 

The  bicentennial  medal,  with  a  portrayal 
of  Houdon's  bust  of  Washington  on  the  ob- 


verse and  the  famous  Liberty  Tree  on  the 
reverse,  proved  extremely  popular  with  the 
public  and  547.322  orders  were  received  for 
the  l',i-lnch  bronze  memento  the  first 
month  alone. 

His  Men  in  Space  series,  commemorating 
the  flights  of  Apollo,  were  also  popular. 
Apollo  11  through  16  each  had  been  memo- 
rialized on  a  fine  art  medal  by  Menconi, 
with  ponralts  of  the  astronauts  and  scenes 
from  their  walks  on  the  moon,  lift  off,  splash 
down,  and  support  teams. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Menconi  had  completed  a  week 
before  his  death,  the  models  on  the  Apolio 
17  medal,  the  launching  of  which  had  been 
announced  for  December  6  and  a  planned 
walk  on  the  lunar  surface  Deceiuber  11 
through  13. 

He  often  worked  ahead  of  schedule,  and  for 
him  a  deadline  In  the  production  of  an  art 
medal  was  something  to  beat.  He  was  always 
cooperative  according  to  the  employees  of 
Medallic  Art  Company,  which  had  produced 
all  his  medals  other  than  the  mint  medal. 
He  worked  well  with  clients,  other  artists 
and  associates. 

The  tasks  he  had  set  for  himself  over  the 
last  decade  would  have  been  gruelling  for  a 
lesser  man.  Since  1962  he  had  produced  a 
minimum  of  a  pair  of  models  a  month  for  his 
various  series  (all  issued  by  Presidential  Art 
Medals  of  Vandalia,  Ohio),  plus  accepting 
single  commissions  for  medals,  plus  other 
sculptural  commissions,  often  of  heroic  pro- 
portions, plus  he  was  active  In  civic,  profes- 
sional, numismatic  and  cultural  affairs. 

His  most  recent  commissions  prior  to  his 
death  were  a  medal  for  the  United  States 
Capitol  Historical  Society — to  be  released 
later  this  year — and  a  fountain  for  Pace  Col- 
lege on  Park  Row  In  New  York  City.  Previous- 
ly this  year  he  had  also  prepared  portrait 
models  of  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield  (he  had 
donated  the  models  to  him,  the  two  are  close 
friends),  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  as  a  memorial 
medal.  W.  Clement  Stone  for  the  Combined 
Insurance  Company  of  America.  V.  M.  Gold- 
schmidt  for  the  Geochemical  Society  and 
Judson  B.  Branch. 

He  had  maintained  memberships  in  the 
National  Sculpture  Society  since  1950,  The 
Century  Association  since  1955,  the  Muni- 
cipal Art  Society  of  New  York  (where  he  was 
a  director  1954-60)  since  1950,  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  since  1962  and  the 
Collectors  of  Art  Medals  since  its  inception, 
1970. 

For  the  American  Numismatic  Society  he 
had  served  on  their  standing  committee  on 
medals  for  two  years,  1967-68. 

Awards  had  recently  been  conferred  upon 
him.  particularly  in  the  last  two  years,  rec- 
ognizing his  sculptural  and  medallic  accom- 
plishments. He  received  \  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts 
from  Hamilton  College,  where  he  once  at- 
tended, the  Michelangelo  Award  from  the 
Sons  of  Columbus,  and  the  Sculptor  of  the 
Year  from  the  American  Numismatic  Associa- 
tion, all  in  1971. 

In  1972  he  had  received  the  Freedoms 
Foundation  Award  lor  Historic  Medals  and 
tlie  Golden  Plate  Award  from  the  American 
Academy  of  Achievement.  Previously  he  had 
received  the  Speycr  Award  from  the  National 


Academy  oi  Design  in  1941,  a  grant  from  the 
Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  Foundation  iix  1947, 
and  a  won  a  competition  fcH'  the  National 
Jefferson  Expansion   Memorial,    1947-48. 

His  funeral  service  was  conducted  Novem- 
ber 21  at  the  Emanuel  Lutheran  Church  in 
Pleasantvllle  beneath  a  pair  of  reredos  he  had 
designed  and  donated. 

For  Ralph  Joseph  Menconi  his  works  will 
live  on  for  a  long  time  lor  his  admirers  to 
remember. 


BICYCLE  TRANSPORTATION  ACT 
OF  1973 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

l.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31.  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  bill  I  introduced  today.  H.R 
692.  with  28  cosponsors.  entitled  the  Bi- 
cyle  Transportation  Act  of  1973. 

This  bill  would  allow  States  and  com- 
munities to  use  highway  trust  fund 
moneys  for  the  development  of  bicycle 
lanes  or  paths.  It  also  provides  that  such 
funds  can  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  bicycle  shelters  and  parking  facilities, 
and  for  bicycle  traffic  control  devices. 
The  concept  of  this  bill  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  underlying  the  develop- 
ment of  preferential  bus  lanes  in  our 
highway  system.  Federally  aided  bicycle 
lanes  would  be  constioicted  so  as  to  be 
part  of  an  interstate  system,  an  ABC 
road,  or  a  designated  urban  system. 

Bicycles  are  an  important  transporta- 
tion resource  and  can  make  a  definite 
contribution  to  mimicipal  transporta- 
tion— they  should  not  simply  be  regarded 
as  only  recreation  vehicles.  Many  com- 
muters, when  given  the  option  of  safe 
bicycle  travel,  will  choose  to  pedal  to 
work  rather  than  ride  by  car  or  bus. 

One  of  the  nice  things  about  bicychne: 
is  that  it  has  benefits  in  addition  to  the 
ti-ansportation  it  provides:  the.^e  include 
its  contribution  to  mental  and  physical 
health  and  the  le.s.sening  of  air  pollution 
and  crowding.  It  is  remarkable  that  we 
have  a  vehicle  that  emits  no  pollution, 
makes  no  noise,  takes  up  little  room,  and 
even  contributes  to  the  pliysical  fitne.ss 
of  the  rider.  And  when  provided  witli 
their  own  bicycle  lanes,  bicycles  have  a 
very  low  accident  rate. 

Theie  is  a  danger,  however,  for  cyclists 
who  are  forced  to  use  roads  heavily  con- 
gested with  automobiles.  And  thus,  if  bi- 
cycle transportation  is  to  be  encouraced. 
we  need  to  develop  bicycle  lanes  and 
paths. 
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Perhaps  the  most  famous  bicycle  city 
this  country  is  Davis,  Calif.  This  city 
24,000  persons  and  approximately  18.- 
0(10  bicycles  has  undergone  a  concen- 
tr  ited  effort  to  develop  bicycle  trans- 
K 1  tation,  and  it  has  become  an  impor- 
lant  part  of  the  city's  transportation 
stem.  Bicycles  represent  40  percent 
all  traffic,  and,  during  rush  hour,  90 
of  all  riders  are  adults.  In  Davis 
the  development  of  bicycle  paths 
s  welcomed  by  both  cyclists  and  auto- 
drivers,  and  they  are  almost 
urianimously  regarded  as  desirable  safety 
f  e  itiu-es. 

The  bicycle  phenomena  of  Dans  City 
sh  Duld  be  our  goal  for  every  city  in  this 
colmtrj-.  Passage  of  H.R.  692  will  help  us 
accomplish  this  goal.  I  hope,  there- 
that  final  action  will  be  taken  on 
this  bill  in  the  93d  Congress. 
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NEVER  AGAIN 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PEWN'STLVANIA 

N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31.  1973 

Kir.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  included 
In  the  various  items  having  to  do  with 
th ;  sharp  increase  in  American  living 
CO  its  is  the  long  expected  boost  in  the 
reiail  prices  of  baked  goods. 

recent  checkup  by  my  office  in  my 
cohgressional  district  showed  pennies 
beng  added  daily  to  products  all  over 
th:  bakery  counters  from  the  popular 
po  Lind  loaf  of  bread  to  the  fancy  frosted 
dojghnuts.  In  other  words,  the  rising 
pr  ce  of  wheat,  brought  on  by  the  heavy 
Ri£sian  purchases  here,  finally  is  hav- 
Init  impact  on  the  food  budgets  of  our 
pe  jple. 

niis  is  of  particular  significance  to  me 
because  it  brings  to  bear  the  very  sit- 
uation I  warned  of  on  the  floor  of  the 
H(use  of  Representatives  last  Septem- 
be  •  as  the  wheat  sales  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion got  imder  way.  I  pointed  out  then 
th  it,  through  the  generosity  of  our  Gov- 
eriment,  the  Russian  buyers  were  get- 
tir  g  supposedly  surplus  U.S.  wheat  at 
approximately  50  cents  a  bushel  less 
th  in  it  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayers. 

Federal  subsidies,  plus  interest  and 
st<rage  charges  paid  by  our  taxpayers, 
mi  ide  possible  this  bargain  for  the  Rus- 
sia ns.  By  agreement,  they  bought  our 
wl  eat  at  the  world  price  which  prevailed 
at  the  time  the  deal  was  made  and  thus 
be  :ame  protected  from  the  increases 
wlich  their  purchases  inevitably  gen- 
en  ited.  Meanwhile,  our  bakers  found 
th  !ir  costs  of  flour  soaring  and  now, 
de  ipite  earlier  efforts  of  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ini ;  Council  to  prevent  it.  are  passing  the 
ini:reas€  on  to  the  public.  Thus,  we 
Ariericans  are  paying  at  the  check-out 
CO  inters  for  this  favoritism  shown  our 
lo  -mer  Cold  War  enemies. 

[  bring  this  to  attention  today  for  a 
purpose.  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  a 
rei  ent  Issue,  reported  that  rumors  are 
rile  In  the  U.S.  commodities  markets 
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concerning  further  large  Russian  pur- 
chases of  wheat  and  other  U.S.  farm 
products.  If  these  purchases  come  about, 
I  feel  that  the  Government  should  make 
certain  the  full  competitive  prices  are 
charged — that  never  again  will  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  and  housewives  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  subsidizing  the  food  pro- 
duction failures  of  the  Soviet  economic 
and  agricultural  system.  We  are  seeing 
the  effects  of  this  kind  of  business  in  the 
pa.st  in  today's  markups  in  the  bakeries 
and  ."supermarkets. 


REAFFIRMATION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

V/ednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times  carried 
an  e.xceipt  from  an  address  by  Jeno  P. 
Paulucci,  a  Minnesota  businessman.  With 
the  expectation  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues may  be  interested  in  this  for- 
ward-thinking presentation,  I  have  in- 
serted the  Times  article  as  follows: 
Reaffirmation 
By  Je.no  F.  Pavlucci 

DrLVTH,  Minn — We  say  no  Industry 
achieves  excellence  In  employment  practices 
if  it  does  not  fulfill  Its  responsibility,  its  obli- 
gation, to  help  the  people  who  make  its  busi- 
ness possible.  Not  only  the  people  who  work 
from  the  company,  but  the  people  who  buy 
what  it  produces. 

We  say  that  Industry  must  work — con- 
stantly, tirelessly,  stubbornly — to  make  its 
area  a  better  place  to  live  and  to  earn  a  living. 
Industry  must  spend.  Spend  money,  spend 
time,  spend  talent,  spend  energy.  And  we 
must  go  beyond  our  own  areas.  We  must 
look  at  Industry  as  a  whole.  We  must  see 
what  Is  happening  to  Industry  In  America, 
and  if  we  see  evils  in  what  Is  hapf>ening,  we 
must  fight  against  them. 

Let's  skip  the  pious  talk  about  "people's 
capitalism,"  about  the  orphans  and  widows 
and  wounded  war  veterans  who  live  off  a 
share  of  America's  profits.  We  know  better, 
don't  we.  you  and  I?  We  know  that  corporate 
profits  go  to  stockholders.  We  know  that  82.4 
per  cent  of  the  publicly  held  shares  in  our 
nation's  corporations  are  owned  by  about  1.6 
per  cent  of  our  adult  population. 

And  with  this  knowledge  and  sense  of  ob- 
ligation to  our  country  and  Its  people  and  its 
future,  what  can  we  do  about  It?  We  in  in- 
dustry, large  and  small,  can  get  busy  rather 
than  Just  waiting  for  Government  to  do  that 
which  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  survive  as  a 
nation  of  free  enterprise. 

Industry  has  the  economic  strength,  the 
ability,  the  know-how  and  the  influence  to 
become  Involved  in  helping  to  solve  our  social 
problems  before  government  doles  to  those 
who  refuse  to  contribute  to  our  society  turn 
us  into  a  total  socialistic  state.  Our  only  in- 
surance against  that  end  is  by  Industry  be- 
coming involved. 

We  all  know  what  we  mu.st  do. 

We  can  first  recognize  and  admit  that 
profit  Is  not  our  only  responsibility  of  busi- 
ness. W'e  can  work  to  revive  our  stagnant 
cities  by  becoming  Involved.  We  can  press  our 
legislators  until  they  see  that  the  growing 
evil  of  welfare  abuse  Is  stopped  so  that  all 
who  can  work  do  work. 

It  isn't  easy  to  try  lo  change  a  sick  society. 
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You  meet  selfishness  and  stupidity  and  hy- 
pocrisy. You  feel  frustration  and  disgust,  and 
you  want  to  say  "the  hell  with  It."  But  if  we 
speak  out.  If  we  become  Involved,  believe  me, 
we  wiU  find  no  greater  Joy  or  satisfaction 
than  knowing  that  we  are  working  to  make  a 
contribution  to  our  fellow  man.  To  our  city. 
Our  state.  And,  as  a  result,  to  our  nation  and 
what  we  wUl  again  call,  proudly,  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 


A  PLEA  FOR  HIGHWAY  FUNDS 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
wUl  agree  that  the  failure  of  the  last 
Congress  to  give  final  approval  to  the 
highway  bill  has  created  a  situation  that 
must  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  This 
failure  has  created  consternation  among 
officials  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and 
has  thrown  a  cloak  of  uncertainty  about 
the  entire  highway  program.  Coherent 
planning  of  future  construction  is  im- 
possible. 

Recently,  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  passed  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  its  dismay  at  this  sit- 
uation and  its  hope  for  immediate  relief. 
As  a  reminder  to  the  Members  of  the 
urgency  of  the  situation,  I  insert  tliis 
resolution  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
A  CoNctrnRENT  Resolution  Bxfkbssing  Sup- 
port FOR  Passage  of  the  Pedekal-Ah)  High- 
way Act  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  Urging  the  Oklahoma  Con- 
gressional Delegation  to  Take  All  Steps 
To  Insure  Its  Passage 

WTiereas,  the  continuation  of  the  highway 
program  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  Is  heavily 
dependent  upon  the  availabUlty  of  Federal- 
aid  Highway  Funds;  and 

Whereas,  the  funding  provisions  of  the 
Federal -aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  expire  upon 
June  30,  1973;  and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  unable  to  enact  a  Federal-aid  Highway 
Act  of  1972  during  its  92d  Session;  and 

Whereas,  due  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
pass  such  an  act,  after  June  30,  1973,  no  Fed- 
eral-aid Highway  Funds  shall  be  available 
for  apportionment  from  the  Highway  Trust 
F\ind  to  the  states  unless  the  Congress  takes 
Immediate  steps  to  enact  a  Federal-aid  High- 
way Act. 

Now.  there/ore.  be  it  renolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  1st  session  of  the  34th  Oklahoma 
Legislature,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein: 

Section  1.  The  State  of  Oklahoma  is  In 
urgent  and  critical  need  of  the  continuation 
of  Federal  funds  to  assist  In  Its  highway  pro- 
gram, and  that  without  such  funds  It  will  be 
Impossible  to  continue  same,  except  at  a 
greatly  reduced  pace. 

Section  2.  The  Oklahoma  Delegation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  Is 
respectfully  urged  and  requested  to  take 
every  available  step  to  insure  the  passage  of 
a  Federal-aid  Highway  Act  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

Section  3.  A  copy  of  this  Resolution  shall 
be  given  to  each  member  of  the  Oklahoma 
Congressional  Delegation. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  10th  day  of 
January,  1973. 
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FOR  THIS  LITTLE  PEACE  SAY, 
"THANKS    BE    TO    GOD" 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31.  1973 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  who  welcomed  so  enthu- 
siastically— and  with  true  feelings  of 
thanksgiving — the  end,  at  last,  of  the 
American  involvement  In  former  Indo- 
china, I  confess  I  have  been  a  bit  puzzled 
by  certain  aspects  of  the  public  reaction. 

Perhaps  the  puzzling  aspects  of  that 
reaction  are  centered  here  in  the  Wash- 
ington community — making  us  more 
aware  of  them.  Por  this  is  a  special  com- 
munity, as  those  of  us  who  have  lived 
here  a  time  should  know,  as  well  as  one 
not  necessarily  representative  of  the 
country-at-large.  Last  weekend,  for  in- 
stance, my  wife,  and  I,  having  read  in 
the  newspapers  we  get  from  "up  home" 
that  there  were  to  be  local  church  serv- 
ices to  mark  the  event  of  the  cease-fire 
with  thankfulness,  if  not  rejoicing,  felt 
we,  too,  should  attend  such  a  service  here. 
We  wanted  to  do  so  because,  quite  sin- 
cerely, our  hearts  were  full  with  the  joy 
and  relief  that  came,  as  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  with  the  end  of  our  Nation's 
longest  and.  In  so  many  ways,  costliest 
war. 

The  logical  place  to  go,  it  seemed  to 
us  in  many  ways,  was  to  the  Washington 
Cathedral  where  the  service  we  felt  sure 
would  be  held  would  have  certain  na- 
tional overtones  we  could  not  catch  else- 
where. So,  at  7  p.m.  last  Saturday  eve- 
ning, there  we  were — along  with  some 
other  disappointed  people — but  standing 
outside  the  cathedral  which  was  dark, 
and  with  all  doors  shut  tight  although 
the  cathedral  bells  were  pealing.  Given 
Dean  Sayre's  activities — so  well  publi- 
cized in  recent  years — against  American 
involvement  in  Indochina,  we  found  this 
puzzling.  But,  in  lieu  of  further  com- 
ment along  such  lines  on  my  part,  I  will 
let  Vermont  Royster's  thoughtful  col- 
umn In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal — 
as  now  set  forth — say  the  rest  of  it  for 
me. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Mood  of  Peace 

So  it  Is  over.  Or  let  us  hope  so.  The  Amer- 
ican fighting  In  that  long,  tragic  war  In 
Vietnam. 

The  bombing  has  stopped.  Our  soldiers 
are  on  their  way  home  from  the  battle- 
ground. Our  prisoners  of  war  are  being  re- 
leased. Por  a  little  time,  anyway,  the  guns 
of   war   are   silenced. 

And  yet  the  rejoicing  has  been  muted. 
More  strangely.  In  some  places  among  some 
people,  even  grudging. 

We  have  heard  the  rejoicing  among  those 
who  but  for  the  cease-fire  would  have  seen 
their  sons  going  off  to  'Vietnam,  among 
those  who  these  long  years  have  waited 
for  husbands  and  fathers  to  come  home 
from  prison  camps;  theirs  the  pent-up  tears 
cif  relief  and  Joy.  But  less  rejoicing,  curi- 
ously, from  many  who  clamored  loudest  for 
the   war   to  end  on   any  terms   whatever. 

After  President  Nixon  spoke  to  us  that 
evening  telling  us  that  at  long  last  a  peace 
agreement  had  been  reached,  I  flipped  my 
television  dial  from  network  to  network.  I 
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'tbought  to  find  somewhere  a  commentator 
who  would  cry  "Hallelujah!"  If  there  was 
Eucb,   I   somehow   missed    him. 

On  one  network  the  newsmen  were  so 
utunned  they  seemed  unable  to  come  up  with 
that  Instant  analysis  for  which  they  are  so 
famous  although  they  had  known  the  whole 
day  long  the  substance  of  what  the  President 
would  say.  On  another,  the  gloom  was  so 
thick  you  could  cut  it  with  a  knife;  long 
drawn  faces  suggesting  they  did  not  know 
now  what  terrible  things  portended  after  the 
peace.  So  it  went;  the  calling  up  of  the 
dilficulti«s.  the  doubts,  the  problems  un- 
resolved, as  if  the  future  looked  darker  tliau 
the  day  before. 

Then  I  listened  to  the  quesiions  fired  at 
Henry  Kissinger  In  that  remarkable  press 
conference.  When  he  had  finished  his  hour's 
detailed  accounting  of  what  had  been  accom- 
plished and  what  had  not,  some  questioners 
seemed  almost  desperately  searching  for 
Catch  22.  That  Is,  some  place  where  Mr. 
Kissinger  or  the  President  had  blundered, 
some  weak  spot  In  the  agreement  to  bolster 
prophecies  that  it  would  all  faU  apart. 

Next,  to  the  newspaper  editorialists  and 
commentators.  Here  I  did  And  more  va- 
riety among  those  I  was  able  to  read,  a  more 
widespread  mingling  of  relief  and  gratitude. 

The  Washington  Post  balled  the  peace 
as  a  "time  for  giving  thanks."  and  though  a 
critic  of  President  Nixon  gave  him  gener- 
ous credit  for  that  day  of  thanksgiving.  In 
Tulsa,  ill  Birmingham,  in  Minneapolis,  in 
Los  Angeles  the  peace  was  welcomed  even 
among  newspapers  thinking  the  war  Itself  a 
tragedy.  Some,  like  the  Boston  Globe,  were 
moved  to  thank  the  President  for  his  "per- 
severance in  getting  us  out." 

But  neither  thankfulness  nor  gratitude 
was  the  universal  welcome  to  the  peace.  The 
New  York  Times,  a  critic  of  the  President, 
was  a  critic  still;  It  offered  an  editorial  of 
praise  for  Henry  Kissinger,  none  for  Mr. 
Nixon,  as  if  the  one  were  independent  of  the 
other. 

For  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  the  mo- 
ment of  peace  was  marred  by  recalling  "Mr. 
Nixon's  shameful  act,"  his  "monstrous  deed" 
of  bombing  North  Vietnam,  whether  or  not 
It  contributed  to  Hanoi's  final  agreement. 
That  paper  found  no  merit  in  the  chance 
South  Vietnam  may  now  have  of  preserving 
its  Independence;  "the  honorable  course 
would  have  been  to  let  the  Vietnamese  alone; 
saving  that,  to  have  withdrawn  years  ago." 

Meanwhile,  the  hosannas  from  the  Ful- 
brights  and  the  McGoverns  over  the  arrival 
of  peace  were — ■well,  let  us  say  restrained. 
They  were  among  those  wanting  the  war 
ended  long  ago,  unilaterally,  at  whatever 
price.  That  In  the  end  the  settlement  was  a 
little  better  than  that,  achieving  some  con- 
cessions from  Hanoi  we  never  thought  we'd 
get,  all  that  seems  to  have  brought  no  Joy 
to  their  hearts. 

Elsewhere  I  listened  for  but  heard  of  no 
gathering  of  the  once  noisy  war-protesters 
having  their  joyous,  swinging  celebrations 
that  the  pyeace  they  sought  has  come  at  last. 
They  seem  to  have  slipped  quietly  away  with 
the  mood  of  those  suddenly  bereft  of  a  cause. 

It's  sad  to  say.  but  the  Impression  Is  left — 
unjustly.  I  fervently  hope — that  there  are 
those  who  would  be  happier  with  a  shat- 
tered peace  than  a  peace  that  lasts.  A  peace 
that  lasts  would  have  to  be  credited  to  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  to  the  slow,  patient,  tough  policy 
of  those  past  four  years.  A  peace  that  crum- 
bles would  put  him  once  again  in  the  dock 
for  pillorying. 

A  peace  that  crumbles  would  also  show 
the  perception  of  those  who,  rising  above 
such  simple  emotions  as  relief,  warn  us  now 
of  that  hidden  dangers  in  this  provision  or 
that  In  the  agreement,  who  remind  us  that 
all  of  Indochina  is  stUl  unstable,  that  Sai- 
gon is  weak,  that  Hanoi  is  determined,  that 
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all  is  fragile.  A  failed  peace  would  prove  them 
prescient. 

Anyway,  a  strange  mood  indeed.  I  suppose 
some  of  It  Inevitable.  World  War  I  ended 
with  the  Illusion  that  the  world  had  been 
made  safe  for  democracy.  Even  World  War 
II.  ending  with  a  bang,  could  spur  riotous 
celebration,  for  that  time  surely  with  all  our 
enemies  confounded,  it  seemed  a  peace  that 
could  last.  This  time  the  ten,  long,  weary 
years  of  war  dribble  to  an  end  and  there  are 
no  illusions  left. 

This  time.  too.  there  is  the  difference  that 
the  whole  nation  was  not  Involved  In  the 
suffering  of  war.  Those  who  died  In  Vietnam 
seemed  chosen  by  a  capricious  fate:  at  home 
most  of  the  nation  went  its  way  In  undis- 
turbed prosperity.  The  horrors  of  war  were 
there  but  abstract,  fleeting  pictures  on  a  TV 
tube.  For  most  Americans  their  lives  this 
wefk  are  no  different  from  last  week. 

Yet  for  all  that,  some  of  the  reaction  was 
strange  indeed.  Not  merely  subdued,  as  befits 
the  occa.-ion.  Not  merely  one  of  crution 
against  euphoria.  From  some  of  what  I  read 
and  heard  I  might  have  supposed— had  I  not 
known  otherwise— that  the  peac«  that  c<  nies 
wa?  thought  a.s  bad  as  Uie  war  that  was 

As  lor  myself,  I  too  know  that  this  is  a 
peace  without  victory.  I  know  well  that  it  is 
a  fragile  peace.  But  after  four  wars  in  my 
lifetime  I  know  that  every  pieace  is  fragile 
and  yet  a  little  peace  is  better  than  none. 
So  I.  for  one,  rejoice  And  for  this  little  peace 
say,  "Thanks  be  to  God." 


SALUTE  TO  SOUTHERN  COUNCIL  OF 
OPTO^reTRISTS 


Hon.  G.  V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  inssissiFPi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA11VES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
golden  anniversary  of  the  Southern  Ed- 
ucational Congress  of  Optometry  bepms 
February  2,  1973,  in  Atlanta.  Ga.  This 
is  a  special  event  which  deserves  recog- 
nition by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  everycme  who  values  the  joy  of 
seeing. 

A  constituent  of  mine.  Dr.  L.  B.  Ad- 
kins  of  Union,  Miss.,  is  president  of  the 
Southern  Council  of  Optometrist's,  the 
sponsoring  organization  of  this  annual 
program  which  has  now  complet«3  a 
lialf  century  of  service  to  its  members 
and  to  the  visual  welfare  of  ciUz^ik 
througliout  12  Southern  and  Southea.st- 
em  States. 

The  real  significance  of  this  SOtli  an- 
niversarj-  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  South- 
ern Educational  Congress  is  one  of  the 
Nation's  earliest  and  mo.st  .successful 
continuing  education  programs  for 
health  professionals.  Through  this  year- 
ly event,  optometrists  from  all  o\'er  the 
South  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  top- 
flight lecturers  on  every  aspect  of  opto- 
metric  practice,  including  pathology, 
contact  lenses,  low  vision,  and  children's 
learning  disabilities,  to  mention  only  a 
few.  They  learn  of  new  techniques  and 
instrumentation  designed  to  help  them 
do  an  increasingly  better  job  of  caring 
for  their  patients. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  under- 
going a  serious  crisis  in  health  care,  it 
is  gratifying  to  see  America's  third  larg- 
est indep«ident  health  profession  mov- 
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forward  with  new  plans,  new  ideas, 
new  approaches  to  solving  the  prob- 
which  are  elements  of  their  crisis: 
underutilization  of  manpower,  maldis- 
l»ution  of  health  professionals,  and  in- 
iencies  in  the  health  care  deliverj' 
em.  The  Southern  Coimcil  of  Op- 
tonietrists  is  doing  a  praiseworthy  job 
lelping  to  overcome  these  concerns 
:h    its    annual    Southern    Educa- 
tioiial  Congress  and  by  dedicated  work 
thrj)ughout  the  year. 

congratulate  the  Southern  Council 

Optometrists,   its  president,   officers 

members  on  the  occasion  of  the  or- 

gai^s^^tion's  50th  anniversary.   I  know 

look  forward  to  another  half  cen- 

of  professional  progress,  and  I  wish 

theln  well. 
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CORRECTIONAL     MANPOWER     AND 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OP  1973 
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HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

OF   MICHIGAN 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 


ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
joiijed  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
.  (Mr.  Daniels)  in  introducing  the 
Cor-ectional  Manpower  and  Employ- 
meiit  Act  of  1973.  This  bill  is  essentially 
same  as  H.R.  13690  which  we  co- 
last  Congress. 
I  have  pointed  out  in  previous  re- 
1,  the  annual  cost  of  crime  in  Amer- 
is  staggering.  The  retail  industry  is 
approximately  $1.5  billion  a 
for  prevention  equipment  and  serv- 
to  combat  shoplifting.  Cargo  and 
losses  in  interstate  transporta- 
costs  Americans  millions  of  dollars 
losses  each  year,  while  drug-related 
cost  the  public  another  $5  billion 
In  addition  to  these  direct 
of  Clime,  there  is  the  loss  of  wages, 
me<Ccal.  and  related  expenses  for  the 
victtn  of  crime,  and  other  hidden  costs 
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economy, 
is  estimated  that  Federal,  State,  and 
criminal  justice  systems  require  ap- 
proj^imately  $6  billion  a  year  just  to  pro- 
crime  prevention  services  and  to 
the  staggering  volume  of  crim- 
cases  in  the  courts  and  social  agen- 
I  believe  that  in  order  to  prevent 
type  of  inordinate  expenditure,  and 
pfevent  the  waste  of  precious  human 
that  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the 
revolving  doors  of  crime.  Our  penal  in- 
stititions  should  not  be  regarded  as 
higl^r  institutions  of  crime  where  of- 
are  schooled  In  criminal  skills, 
lave  joined  in  introducing  the  Cor- 
ectional  Manpower  and  Employment 
of  1973  in  order  to:  first,  increase 
employment  skills  of  offenders:  and 
seco  id,  to  upgrade  the  quahty  and  num- 
jf  correctional  personnel.  The  cor- 
ed: onal  manpower  bill  is  designed  to 
devefop  new  methods  and  approaches  for 
criminal  offenders  and  to  break 
iJBVolvlng  doors  of  crime  through  ade- 
skill  training,  supportive  services, 
employment  assistance, 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
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Daniels  I,  chainnan  of  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  and  I  anticipate 
hearings  on  this  bill  and  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  join  us  in  helping  to  develop  a 
positive  approach  toward  dealing  with 
this  critical  problem  within  our  society. 


AFRO-AMERICAN  HISTORY 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OF    MISSOURI 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31.  1973 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week  of 
Februai-y  11-17  has  been  set  aside  for 
study  and  reflection  on  Afro-American 
history. 

To  commemorate  this  occurrence,  the 
St.  Louis  American  newspaper  is  carry- 
ing a  special  feature  on  a  famous  black 
American  each  week  imtil  February  15. 

I  would  like  to  join  in  this  commemor- 
ation by  including  this  highlight  of  Afro- 
American  history  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  begin  with  the  first  in  the 
series — a  spotlight  of  Piederick  Douglass. 
The  article  follows: 

Man  of  Destiny  :  Doucl.\ss 

In  February,  1817,  a  little  black  boy  was 
boru  at  Tuckahoe,  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland.  He  was  the  chUd  of  a  white 
father  whom  he  never  knew,  and  a  black 
slave  mother,  so  he  was  born  a  slave. 

The  black  child,  whose  last  name  was 
Bailey,  changed  It  to  Douglass  after  he  had 
grown  up  and  run  way  to  Massachusetts.  We 
know  him  as  Frederick  Douglass,  an  Impor- 
tant writer,  editor,  lecturer.  Marshal  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Recorder  of  Deeds,  and 
diplomat.  We  also  point  with  pride  to  the 
fact  that  he  helped  to  free  the  slaves,  then 
worked  to  get  civil  rights  and  voting  rights 
for  black  people.  He  is  often  called  the  great- 
est black  leader  of  the  United  States  until 
he  died  in  1895. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  Fredericks  childhood. 
He  lived  with  his  grandparents  vnitil  he  was 
7  or  8.  Then  it  was  time  for  him  to  start  his 
life  as  a  slave.  He  wore  only  a  little  dirty 
dress  for  clothing,  and  the  little  black  slaves 
were  forced  to  eat  scraps  of  food  from  a 
pig  trough.  He  slept  on  the  floor  in  a  closet 
to  keep  warm. 

Of  course  Frederick  was  not  sent  to  school. 
He  did  have  one  mistress  who  taught  him  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  he  studied  hard 
himself.  He  would  ask  questions  of  several 
white  boys  who  would  pronounce  a  word 
for  him  or  tell  him  what  it  meant. 

If  you  had  known  this  man  I  think  you 
would  have  liked  him.  He  was  more  resource- 
ful than  most  of  the  other  slaves  that  he 
knew  because  he  was  tlie  only  one  who 
learned  to  read  and  write.  He  was  brave 
enough  to  fight  back  when  the  beatings  of 
slavery  became  unbearable.  And  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  fall  In  love  with  a  free 
black  girl  named  Anna  Murray,  who  helped 
him  escape  from  slavery.  He  was  brilliant 
and  militant,  but  he  had  a  warm  heart. 

His  free  life  began  in  1838  when  he  was 
about  21  years  of  age.  He  and  Anna  married 
the  same  year  and  lived  together  until  her 
death  in  1882.  They  had  five  children.  Ros- 
etta.  Lewis  Henry.  Frederick.  Jr..  Charles, 
and  Annie.  Little  Annie  died  when  she  was 
10  years  old  but  the  others  grew  up  to  be 
useful  citizens  In  Washington,  D.C. 

In  1841  Frederick  Dougla.ss  was  24.  He 
joined  the  abolitionists,  the  band  of  men  and 
women  who  were  speaking  ou:  against  slav- 
ery. He  became  a  great  public  speaker  but  he 
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still  was  not  free.  Remember  he  had  run 
away  from  his  master,  so  even  though  he  now 
lived  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  he  was 
stUl  a  fugitive. 

He  spoke  with  so  much  Intelligence  that 
people  who  heard  him  doubted  that  he  had 
even  been  a  slave;  they  said  he  was  too  well 
educated.  So  Frederick  wrote  his  experiences 
as  a  slave  and  they  were  published  In  a  book. 
Then  he  was  in  more  danger  than  ever  of 
being  recaptured.  Therefore  his  friends  of 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society  sent  him  to  Europe 
to  lecture.  In  England  he  met  many  educated 
people  and  the  people  came  in  large  crowds 
to  hear  him  speak.  One  group  raised  money 
and  sent  It  to  the  United  States  to  buy  his 
freedom.  Then  Frederick  Douglass  was  really 
free  at  last. 

The  year  1847  found  Douglass  and  his  fam- 
ily living  in  Rochester,  New  York.  In  that 
year  he  started  publishing  an  anti-slavery 
newspaper  caUed  "The  North  Star,"  lat«r 
changed  to  "Frederick  Douglass'  Paper." 
Rochester  Is  located  on  the  southern  border 
of  Lake  Ontario,  very  near  to  Canada.  So  the 
Douglass  home  became  a  part  of  a  secret 
movement  to  help  runaway  slaves  escape  to 
freedom  in  Canada.  This  process  was  called 
Underground  Railroad. 


THE  B-1— DOES  THE  UNITED 
STATES  NEED  IT? 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  volume  No. 
1  of  the  Center  for  Defense  Information's 
"The  Defense  Monitor"  analyzes  the 
need  for  the  B-1  manned  bomber.  This 
January  22  newsletter  will  be  a  useful 
tool  for  Members  for  the  CDI  does  its 
usual  fine  job  of  presenting  accurate  in- 
formation and  sound  analysis. 

While  the  complete  newsletter  text 
follows  my  remarks,  the  first  four 
grapliic  charts  are  not  reproduced.  These 
charts  are  quite  useful  and  Members 
who  have  not  received  a  copy  of  the 
newsletter  should  be  able  to  get  one  from 
the  CDI  at  201  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NE. 

(From  the  Defense  Monitor,   volume  2. 

No.  1,  Jan.  22,  1973] 

Defense  Monitob  in  Brief 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  is  forecasting  the  ex- 
penditure of  $11  billion  to  buy  244  new 
B-1  bombers  over  the  next  ten  years. 

The  Center  for  Defense  Information  anal- 
ysis of  the  proposed  B-1  bomber  indicates: 

The  Air  Force  has  not  proved  a  need  for 
the  B-1,  nor  has  it  proved  the  urgency  of 
1980  deplojTnent. 

Bombers  are  no  longer  the  primary  ele- 
ment of  U.S.  strategic  forces  because  of  mis- 
sile Improvements.  Furthermore,  the  ABM 
treaty  limited  missile  defense,  makng  the 
bomber  less  Important  as  a  "hedge"  against 
ICBM  SLBM  failure., 

Modernization  of  300  B-52  G  H  series  air- 
craft makes  them  as  useful  as  the  B-1 
through  the  1980's. 

Late  model  B-52  bombers  can  penetrate 
Soviet  air  defen.ses.  With  Improvements  un- 
derway, the  B-52  will  nearly  equal  the  pro- 
posed B-ls  penetration  capability. 

Under  present  programs,  the  nuclear 
weapon  capability  of  the  B-52  will  double 
by  the  1980's. 

Tlie   proposed   B  1    would   fly  faster  with 
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better  overall  performance  than  the  B-52 
aircraft,  but  this  improvement  tn  perform- 
ance is  not  significant  becaxise  both  bombers 
would  carry  the  same  stand-off  v.^apons. 

B-1  performance  advantages  over  the  B-52 
G  H  are  not  compelling  reasons  for  pro- 
dj.c'ion  of  the  new  aircraft. 

Air  Force  plans  for  future  use  of  B-52s 
pre  in  doubt.  The  B-1  may  be  added  to  the 
B-52  G;H  force.  Increasing  the  number  of 
bombers  available  In  the  1980's. 

Replacing  all  B-52  bcmljers  with  the  B-1 
l.oniber  would  add  ci.'.y  1140  nuclear  v,-eapons 
in  ihe  1980's. 

The  proposed  supersonic  B-1  bomber  is  de- 
sigried  to  accomplish  the  same  strategic  mis- 
sion as  the  subsonic  B-62. 

Each  B-1  bomber  would  cost  $45.000  000. 
Each   B-52   bomber   cc.-t   $8,000,000. 

The  proposed  B-1  bomber  deSign  shows  a 
swing  wing.  (Both  the  FB-111  fighter 
i:omt)er  and  the  Navy  P-14  fighter  have  the 
iiuiovative  swing  wing;  the  licw  Air  Force 
F-15  fighter  has  a  fixed  wing.) 

The  number  of  weapons  in  the  U£.  stra- 
tegic force  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  r.-.te  and 
can  be  predicted  to  contiinie  this  trend  into 
the  1980's. 

The  resultant  slight  increase  in  overall  U  S. 
strategic  offensive  capability  which  would 
be  provided  by  the  B-1  bomber  would  cost 
at  least  $11  billion. 

While  the  \5B.  has  531  heavy  bombers,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  only  140. 

Thi  B-1 — DofS  United  States  Need  It? 

If  the  programs  Pentagon  spokesmen  have 
requested  are  all  approved,  the  United  States 
could  have  18,600  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
strategic  force  of  the  1980*8.  These  could  in- 
clude 6,500  In  submarines,  2,500  in  land-based 
missiles,  and  9,600  In  bombers.  (See  Charts  1, 
2  and  3)  (Charts  not  printed  in  the  Record)  . 
TTie  Unlt«d  States  will  decide  in  the 
near  future  how  much  it  wishes  to  Increase 
its  nuclear  strategic  forces. 

FSOPOSKD    NEW    BOUBEK 

The  Air  Ptorce  has  received  $1.3  billion  for 
H&D  on  an  entirely  new  bomber,  to  be  called 
the  B-1.  The  Air  Force  program  calls  for  B-l's 
at  a  cost  of  $11,000,000,000  for  deployment  in 
the  IQSO's.  The  Congress  lias  not  approved 
funds  for  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
B-1  bomber.  If  built,  the  B-1  force  could 
carry  5,280  nuclear  weapons,  1,140  more  weap- 
ons than  the  modernized  B-52's. 

These  additional  1,140  nuclear  weapons 
could  increase  the  total  DjS.  nuclear  weapons 
to  18,600  in  the  l»eO's.  This  would  be  nearly 
triple  the  number  now  possessed  by  the  U.6. 
The  basic  question  is;  "Does  the  US.  need 
18,600  strategic  nuclear  weapons  In  the 
1980's?" 

FORTT-SEVEW  PERCElfT  OF  ALL  SOVIETS 

Assuming  the  U.S.  Is  building  only  a  sec- 
ond strike  deterrent  capability,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  urban/Industrial  area  of  Russia 
would  be  the  logical  target.  There  are  in 
Russia  today  1,000  cities  and  towns  of  over 
20,000  people.  Based  on  empirical  evidence 
and  published  test  results.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  an  average  of  two  nuclear 
weapons  are  required  to  destroy  each  of  these 
Soviet  cities  and  kill  47%  of  the  people  in 
Russia.  This  will  require  about  2,000  nuclear 
weapons.  Without  the  B-1  bomber,  the  U.S. 
would  have  over  13,000  nuclear  weapons,  or 
six  times  the  number  needed  to  destroy  the 
urban/Industrial  area  of  Russia  and  nearly 
half  of  all  the  Russian  people.  With  the  B-1 
bomber,  the  U.S.  would  have  over  18,000  nu- 
clear weapons,  or  nine  times  the  number 
needed. 

EICHTT-SUiHT    IflUUON    CHINBSB 

By  the  igao-B,  Chin*  may  also  present  a 
threat  to  tbe  XJ&.  based  on  an  analysis  of 


population  and  industrial  concen'rations. 
approximately  2,500  nuclear  weapons  would 
be  required  for  destruction  of  about  90  r^  of 
the  urban  industrial  capability  of  China  and 
88,000,000  people.  Therefore,  if  boUi  Ru^ia 
and  China  were  to  be  struck  simultaneou.-ly, 
the  U£.  would  require  a  maximum  of  4,500 
nuclear  weajjons.  Withoi;t  the  additional  ca- 
pabiiity  provided  by  the  B-1,  the  U.S.  could 
j'.:ive  tliree  times  enough  weapons  to  destroy 
bo'ii  China  and  Ru.ssia.  With  the  suidlttonal 
capability  of  the  B-1  bomber,  the  US.  would 
have  lour  times  the  nuclear  weapons  needed 
to  destrov  both  Chii.a  and  Russia. 
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equipment  that  Is  only  thecretlcally  e.Tective. 
Relatively  high  losses  of  B-  52's  flying  against 
North  Vietnam's  concentrated  air  defenses  in 
December  1972  have  raited  questions  atoi'.t 
the  ability  of  bombers  to  E-irrlve  the  even 
more  sophist  icat.ed  !=urface-to-alr  ml.«:s;le  and 
Interceptor  nets  of  the  Soviet  Ur.ion.  But 
the  aircraft  t«- tics  for  a  rnclear  war  are  fcr 
different  from  the  tactics  tised  to  carpet  brir.b 
North  Vietnam  with  "ccnvcntlonal"  crdnarce 
deli-ered  l;y  a  formation  cf  aircraft.  Sir.pie 
stratoeie  borr.bers.  arrivirg  over  the  USSR 
long  aft«r  U.S.  missile  force«  havp  completed 
their  destructive  tasks  and  &ft*r  defenses 
crnncN-T  bomber  force  hxi.\e  been  weakened.  prctah:v  v,o-.ild  be  rela- 

In  the  U.S.  strraepic  force,  there  are  about      "^f'/  "^W^^T  n'^T"^^""'  T?J.L''"*'V'=" 
4^.0  B-52  bomber..  Of  this  ntimber.  less  than      ^^^T.  h"h  Tlfl"  '^'^^  1"''f 

:E0  bom-ocr,  are  the  older  D  .erirs  used  in      'Vr?^   !.     f  V     ^  L?,/1    °  '"'"'*  ^^^  '^^ 
,        ^.        ,,.  »  .T-i  .  ,        struction  cf  the  Soviet  Unlci:. 

^om^'ng  Vietnam.  There  arc   appicximatelv  >^-.i.«  w».i^,... 

"^r^^':^  ^J'^^^^irtil    ^^'-\  ^   ^VERAoe  H.H.S  or  rtiCHT  i..  rcR  .  ^ 

bcmbers.  The  strateplc  bomber  force  cur-  |  EO^EERS 
rently  can  carrv  nearly  2.0t)0  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  Air  Force  is  modifying  300  of  the 
B-52  bomtrers  to  carry  1,000  more  nuclear 
weapons.  Under  another  proposed  .'iir  Force 
program  to  build  the  nev,-  SCAD  missile,  an 
i.cid.ticnal  1.000  nuclear  weapons  would  be 
c.-;rrled  by  the  B-52  bombers  for  a  total  of 
4  oeo.  FB-111  bombers  can  csrry  ar.  ".ddltion- 

b1  300  nuclear  weapons.  ,,,..,  ^ 

BOMBER  CAPABiLrrres  .  USAF  svetjge  annua,  flight  times  used  lof  piedictioM. 

On    a    typical    strategic    mL«sion,    a    B-52  Noie:  The  E  U,G,H  sei,«s  hawe  ihouswds  o(  flywi  hwrs 

would  require   11   hours  to  travel  the   5,000  ttmiimng  beloie  they  must  be  ittiicd. 
nUles  from  base  to  target.  Intercontinental 

inii-sUes  need  but  30  minutes  from  launch  *''=c^'t   $6    ehlio;.-    for   b  52    i.ictrFMZATioN 

point  to  target.  Sea-based  missiles  on  station  Atxiut  300  of  the  B-52'e  in  the  U  S.  Strategic 

require   15  minutes  to  hit  the  same  Soviet  Air    Conimar.d    are    the    more    modern    G  H 

targets.  (See  Chart  4)  .-erles     equipped     to    penetrate     Scviet     air 

The  proposed  B-1  would  require  8  hours  defenses, 
on  the  same  strategic  mission  and,  like  tlie  These  newer  G/H  series  are  diflereut  in 
B-52,  would  arrive  over  target  hoiu^s  after  several  important  ways  from  the  older  D  F 
U.S.  missUe-borne  weapons  have  struck.  If  aircraft.  The  G/H  bombers  iiave  received 
all  programs  asked  for  by  Pentagon  spokes-  major  structural,  armament,  and  electrci.ic 
men  are  approved,  9,000  missile  weapons  modifications  in  an  effort  to  counter  the 
could  be  in  the  strategic  arsenal  in  the  mid-  latest  Soviet  radars,  fighters,  and  air  defense 
1980's.  Rapid  exfjansion  of  the  missile  force  missiles.  The  earlier,  less  modem  D/P  air- 
has  converted  the  bomber  from  the  main  craft  cannot  penetrate  the  more  complex 
weapon  of  strategic  war  to  a  "hedge"  against  Soviet  defenses.  Over  $3  billion  has  already 
possible  failure  of  the  sea-based  and  land-  been  spent  improving  tlie  B-52  bomber  force, 
based  missile  systems.  An    equal    amount — $3    bilbon    nx>re — is 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  ABM  treaty  with  being  requested  in  an  attempt  to  ensure  the 

Russia   signed   in   1972,   all   but   200   of   the  G/H  aircraft  retains  the  capability  to  pene- 

9,000  U.S.  land  and  sea-based  missile  weapons  trate  Soviet  air  defenses.  These  modemiaa- 

that  may  be  in  service  in  the  1980's  could  tion  programs  will  m  effect  procuce  300  nric 

attack  targets  in  the  USSR  and  China  with-  lx>mbers,  able  to  operate  mio  the  late  1980  s 

out   interception.  Since  missiles  will  arrive  (See   Chart  6)    In  short,  all   B-52  s  are  not 

on  target  first,  they  will  have  the  capability  alike  ncr  do  their  capabilities  remain  staUc. 

to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  the  stand-off  weapons 

U.S.  strategic  bomber  force  Is  substantially  _.              .    .         _^     ^      _ 

less    necessary    since    the    ABM   treaty    was  ^^^    ""'^^    important    change    in    bomber 

'iicned  warfare    has    been    the   development   of   air- 

BOMBERS  ARE  VULNERABLE  '^°'"«    wcapons    to    attack    target*   at   great 

_.     ^     .     .        ^            ,,            ,          ,         ,,  range.  By  the  time  of  the  proposed  B-I  de- 

Strangle  bombers  will  rema^  vulnerable  p,oynient,  neither  the  B-1   uor  the  modified 

to  SAM  attack  m  the  1980's.  WhUe  missues  b-52    will    need    to    approach    most    targets 

speed  along  at  a  maximvun  q>eed  of  11,000  closer  than  50  miles.  The  B-52  and  the  rro- 

nautical  miles  per  hour  the  m»^um  speed  p^^ed  B-1  would  be  able  to  carry  12  ti  24 

of  the  proposed  new  B-1  bomber  will  be  1,200  -stand-off"    missiles,    each    with    a    nucle.-ir 

nautioU  mUes  per  hour.  Attempts  to  pene-  ^-e.^pon   Ha!f  of  these  airborne  missiles  could 

Uate  Soviet  air  space  require  puliation  of  1,..^,^  a  range  of  more  than  500  miles.   (See 

cosUy  defemnve  devices  m  the  B-M  and   B-i  ^^^^^  g  ^  g    ^^      g                             propcsed 

aircraft  which  may  or  may  not  be  effective  „   ,  „^,  ,,,„  n  co          y^         ,              t'ruf'-^" 

when  needed.  The  abUity  oi  North  Vietnam.  ^"^  ""  "''^  ^"  ^°"'^  "'"^'^  '^  ^^">  ''^'"•^^• 

using  the  older  SAM  3,  to  shoot  down  B-52'6  low-levtl  mission 

dramatizes  the  vulnerability  of  aircraft  in  Bomber  design  evolved  in  response  to  new 

a  strategic  bomber  force.  The  Soviets  have  developments  In  air  defenses.  For  20  years. 

other  more  modem  air  defenses.   Including  the  outstanding  trend  In  US  bomt>er  desipn 

the  SAM  3,  which  have  not  appeared  yet  in  was    the    steady    increase    in    high-altitude 

North  Vietnam.  capability. 

While  mlsBlles  cannot  easily  be  destroyed  Meanwhile,  Soviet  air  defense  never  lapped 

In  flight  becatise  of  available  ccuntermeasures  far  behind  the  bomber.  While  the  US    Air 

and  the  technical  complexity  of  effective  In-  FVjrce  was  developing  the  B-70  Valkyrie   to 

terceptlon,  bombers,  whether  the  B-52  or  the  operate   at   70,000   feet,   major   adranoes    in 

proposed  B-1,  are  more  vulnerable.  To  pene-  Soviet  rocketry  shot  the  project  down    The 

trate  Soviet  air  space,  an  atrcraft  can  use  Soviets  began  deploying  surfaoe-to-alr  nus- 

evaslve  tactics  and  get  some  protection  from  sUes    (SAM)    capable  at  destroying  aircraft 
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filing  at  70,000  feet.  Since  then,  bomber 
design  has  concentrated  on  the  ground-hug> 
mission  In  an  attempt  to  Sy  below  most 
Sdviet  air  defenses. 

Tlie  proposed  B-1  would  incorporate  a  new 
e!  ^ctro-optical  viewing  system  (EVS)  which 
Hi  es  low-light  level  television  and  infrared 
se  isors  designed  to  permit  the  bomtier  to 
prx;eed  to  target  less  than  300  feet  above 
tt^  ground.  The  EVS  is  also  being  installed 
the  B-52  a/H  series  at  a  cost  of  $209  mil- 
Udn.  With  EVS,  both  the  B-52  O/H  series 
aid  the  proposed  B-1  could  fly  at  low-level 
ov?r  land  en  route  to  targets. 
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r  ol«:  This  shows  the  variety  and  capabidty  of  stand  off  weapons  tor  strategic  bombers. 
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COMPARATIVE  PERFORMANCE  CHARACTERISTICS 


ft-KG/'H 


B-1 


Speed  at  high  altitude 550  knots  1,200  knots 

_      J   .,  ,  (average).        (maximum). 

Speed  at  low  altitude 390knots  550  knots 

.,  ,    ^  (average).         (average). 

Maiimum  payload  per  aircraft: 

Internal 31,000lbs..   .  75,000  lbs. 

External  (wing  racks) 20,000  lbs..  .  40000  lbs 

Electro-optical  viewing  system.  Yes.    .      .  Yes 

Radar  cross  section Smaller. 

Infrared  signature ^.."  Less 

Standoff  weapons ..'..'.  yti.'....'.'...'.  Ves. 


CHART  VI.-STRATEGIC  BOMBER  ARMAME'^T 


Weapon 


Range  (miles) 


Speed 
(m.p.h.)    Nuclear  yield 


Weight  (lbs.)    Decoy 


95 
700 

70 
500 


400 
1,200 
1,200 

650 


r<of  armed 

Low  megaton  range 

Medium  kiloton  range 

Low  kiloton  range 

Medium  to  high  megaton  range. 


1,500 

10.000 

2,200 

2,000 


Yes, 

No. 
No. 
Yes. 


THE    B-1 

W:  Dg  span 

iVlngs  forward 136.7  Ft, 

'Vlngs  swept „    78.2  Ft. 

'   "**"  143a  Ft, 

33  6  Ft 
weight 350-400,000  Lb. 

Speed 
liOw  level  penetration,  almost  mach  1. 
]  ligh  altitude,  above  mach  2. 

^HART   Vn INCREASES    IN    TYPICAL    BOMB£R 

NCCLEAB    WEAPONS   LOAD 

Assumes  equal  range  mission ) . 

B-52  a  AH  (4  Weapons  &  4  Decoys) 
971—2  Bombs,  4  Quail,  2  Hound  dog, 

B-52  G&H  (12  Weapons) 
'  974 — 2  Bombs,  2  Hound  dog,  8  SRAM. 

B-52  G  (12  Weapons) 
^  SRAM,  6  SCAD. 

B-52  H  (24  Weapons) 
:  B81— 12  SRAM,  12  SCAD. 

B-1  (24  Weapons) 
1 3  SRAM,  13  SCAD. 

■Jlie  average  weapon  load  of  the  proposed 
bomber  is  no  greater  than  the  load  of 
B-52-H  series. 

NOTE 

The  Center's  research  study  ou  which  this 
edition  of  the  Defense  Monitor  was  based  Is 
avertable  at  the  Center. 


AKCHBISHOP  THOMAS  J.  McDON- 
CiUGH'S  REMARKS  ON  THE  VIET- 
1 FAM  CEASE-FIRE 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

or   KENTUCKY 
I^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Itr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  enjoved 
the  privilege  last  Sunday  of  attending  a 
ver  r  moving,  ecumenical,  religious  serv- 
ice held  at  the  Adath  Israel  Temple, 
Loiisville,  Ky.,  in  observation  of  the 
trute  in  Vietnam. 

was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
woJds  of  the  Most  Reverend  Thomas  J. 
Mc  Donough,  Catholic  archbishop  of 
Loiisville,  who  eloquently  reminded  us 
tha  b.  "War  Is  man's  greatest  and  cruellst 
act  of  futility." 

I  commend  Archbish(H>  McDonough's 
me;  sage  to  the  attenticm  of  my  ool- 
leai  :ues. 


Remarks  by  Archbishop  Thomas  J. 

McDONOCGH 

The  bells  of  peace  which  sounded  through- 
out our  City  and  County  last  evening,  u.sh- 
ered  in  an  era  of  hope  and  great  expecta- 
tion. , 

Peace,  thank  God,  has  been  achieved  but 
the  price  was  awesome  and  staggering. 

With  the  cessation  of  hostUlties  and  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty  there  stUl  re- 
mains so  much  to  be  accomplished  on  a  na- 
tional and  international  level  among  all  peo- 
ple and  nations. 

Unfortunately  there  could  emerge  the  re- 
gretfiU  tendency,  in  the  midst  of  our  height- 
ened enthusiasm  and  unrestrained  Joy,  to 
forget  that  we  must  begin  now  to  seek  a  way 
of  life  that  will  preempt  forever  from  the 
fabric  of  mankind  wanton  war.  ignored  and 
excessive  poverty  and  a  lack  of  concern,  love 
and  Interest  for  our  fellow  men. 

War  is  never  the  answer  because  it  breaks 
down  families  and  tears  apart  nations.  War 
inexorably  destroys  and  kills,  separates 
loved  ones,  foments  discord  and  breeds  dis- 
content. War  is  mans  greatest  and  cruelsst 
act  of  futility. 

We  as  Americans,  who  traditionally  take 
great  pride  In  our  inheritance  which  was  be- 
queathed to  us  by  men  and  women  of  great 
faith  and  indomitable  courage,  must  never 
become  Isolated  within  ourselves.  We  must 
accord  to  others  the  privileges  of  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  which  we  cher- 
ish. The  gifts  of  this  country,  which  are  so 
many  and  so  varied,  must  be  shared  williug- 
iy  and  thankfiUly  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
What  war  has  broken  down  we  must  build 
tip  as  reflected  in  the  people  and  the  na- 
tions who  participated  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Particularly  today  and  in  the  immediacy  of 
this  gathering,  our  hearts  and  hands  go  out 
in  understanding  to  the  front  line  soldiers 
who  will  soon  begin  to  return  to  us.  Our  pa- 
tience must  be  paramoimt  because  they  have 
suffered  so  much  for  you  and  for  me.  With 
unbound  gratitude  we  reflect  a  constant  loy- 
alty for  the  prisoners  of  war,  begging  God 
to  bring  them  home  safely  and  to  eradicate 
the  nightmare  of  imprisonment  and  the 
mental  anguish  which  have  harassed  them. 
To  the  families  who  have  their  own  missing 
in  action,  we  beg  a  redoubling  of  spiritual 
efforts  in  their  behalf. 

Only  when  men  and  nations  are  motivated 
by  high  ideals  and  spiritual  commitments  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  war;  only  when  men 
and  nations  deplore  bombing  and  implore 
praying:  only  when  men  and  nations  behold 
la  God  the  fount  of  love,  the  hope  of  peace 
»nd  the  promise  of  a  fnmre  life;  onli/  when 
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all  these  things  happen  and  become  a  real- 
ity will  we,  together  with  the  people  of  the 
world,  be  able  to  rise  as  one  and  cry  out  for 
the  whole  world  to  hear,  WAR — no,  no !  War, 
please  God,  never  again. 

In  thanksgiving  to  God  we  wish  also  to 
acknowledge  with  sincerest  gratitude  and  in 
a  spirit  of  prayer  all  who  have  worked  so 
hard  and  so  perseveringly  in  behalf  of  peace. 

May  you,  they  and  all  of  us  accept  in  the 
presence  of  our  oneness  today  the  blessing 
of  God  as  found  in  Sacred  Scripture  in  the 
Book  of  Numbers: 

"May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you. 
The  Lord  show  his  face  to  you  and  have 

mercy  on  you. 
The  Lord  turn  his  countenance  to  you  and 

give  you  peace." 


NEW  MATH  DOES  NOT  WORK 


HON.  NORRIS  COTTON 

OF  NEW  HAUPSHIRE 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day, January  26,  1973,  Mr.  William  Loeb, 
the  publisher  of  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader,  spoke  out  in  a  front-page  edito- 
rial about  the  new-math  controversy. 
Mr.  Loeb.  and  an  accompanying  article 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  Leavell,  cite  the  Inability 
of  Dr.  James  M.  Shackelford,  of  nearby 
Arlington,  Va.,  who  holds  a  Ph.  D.  in 
chemistry,  and  his  associates  in  the  En- 
virorunental  Protection  Agency,  to  solve 
the  pi-oblems  in  the  fourth-grade  math- 
book  assigned  Dr.  Shackelford's  daugh- 
ter, Leslie.  I  know  firsthand,  from  the  ex- 
periences of  my  own  assistant  who  was 
a  Commerce  Department  budget  oflScer 
and  mastered  the  intricate  mathematics 
of  the  Federal  budget,  and  has  a  child 
in  this  same  class,  that  there  is  consid- 
erable reason  for  concern  about  the  di- 
rection that  the  mathematics  curriculum 
has  taken. 

I  commend  the  editorial  and  article  to 
the  Senate.  As  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Labor-HEW  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  I  am  asking  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  for  a  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  new  math. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

To  Hell  With  New  Math! 
(By  William  Loeb,  Publisher) 

Probably  there  is  not  one  parent  reading 
the  paper  today  who  has  not  been  subjected 
to  the  nonsense  of  the  so-called  "new  math," 
and  who  has  been  told  by  the  educators  that 
he  is  Just  old-fashioned  and  doesn't  know 
any  better  and  that  this  is  the  "new  thing." 

Many  parents,  at  that  point,  become  in- 
timidated and  relapse  into  unhappy  silence. 

Therefore,  be  sure  to  read  the  column  by 
W.  A.  Leavell  at  the  top  of  our  back  page 
today,  in  which  he  pohats  out  that  a  very 
distinguished  doctor  of  philosophy,  James  M. 
Shackelford,  afniiated  with  the  Envhonmeu- 
tal  Protection  Agency  In  Washington,  D.C., 
has  come  out  in  open  revolt  against  the  new 
math  and  what  it  did  not  teach  his  bright 
daughter,   Leslie,    in   the   fourth   grade. 

It  seems  that  Dr.  Shackelford,  who  lives 
in  Arlington,  came  home  one  day  purposely 
to  participate  in  his  daughter's  birthday 
party    At  one  point,  he  held  up  a  coin  and 
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offered  to  give  it  to  the  first  youngster  who 
could  tell  him  what  8  times  9  is.  He  thought 
that  any  fourth  grader,  by  all  means  includ- 
ing his  own  daughter,  would  be  able  to 
give  him  the  correct  answer.  He  was  shocked 
when  none  of  the  youngsters  could  tell  him 
how  much  8  times  9  is. 

So  that  night  he  got  out  his  daughter's 
math  book  and  took  a  look  at  it — and  that's 
all  he  needed.  Prom  then  on  he  has  been 
crusading  against  the  new  math. 

The  next  day,  he  took  the  book  in  to  the 
famous  scientists  who  work  with  him — and 
they  had  the  same  reaction.  Then  and  there, 
he  decided  that  it  was  time  that  parents 
revolted  against  this  nonsense,  which  is  Just 
one  more  ridiculous  educational  theory  that 
has  gone  wild.  Dr.  Shackelford  would  like 
parents  all  across  the  country  to  demand 
from  their  school  boards  that  the  new  math 
be  thrown  out  and  that  students  be  taught 
basic  arithmetic,  so  they  can  function  effi- 
ciently in  the  life  they  will  have  to  face 
when  they  get  out  of  school. 

This  newspaper  says  three  cheers  for  Dr. 
Shackelford,  and  good  luck  to  him  and  all 
the  other  parents  who  want  to  bring  about 
the  end  of  the  new  math. 


"New  Math"  System  JnsT  Doesn't  Add  Up 
(By  W.  A.  Leavell) 

"To  hell  with  new  mathematics!" 

Now  I  have  done  it.  I  have  bustec"  my 
britches  forever  with  the  "modern"  type 
educator.  I  don't  care.  I  would  say  It  again 
but  I  don't  like  to  use  naughty  words. 

I  am  not  the  first  to  say  bad  words  over 
the  foolish  experiment  in  education  that  has 
failed.  In  fact,  it  looks  like  this  expensive 
mistake  will  leave  us  with  a  generation  of 
people  who  can't  do  simple  mathematics. 

While  most  parents  grimable  and  shake 
their  heads  at  "new  math,"  they  don't  do 
anything.  Some  assume  the  educators  know 
what  they  are  doing  and  this  is  a  serious 
mistake.  Some  don't  understand  it  and  don't 
want  to  look  stupid.  Others  just  dont  care. 

We  now  have  a  new  knight  on  a  white 
horse  who  Is  taking  up  the  cause  of  doing  in 
"new  math."  He  knows  the  fight  will  be  long 
and  hard  but  he  is  going  to  give  it  a  try. 

A  product  of  the  academic  commimity 
himself,  he  knows  the  system  makes  mis- 
takes and  he  thinks  "new  math"  comes  sec- 
ond only  to  the  current  failure  to  teach  our 
students  how  to  read. 

The  new  champion  of  getting  rid  of  "new 
math"  is  James  M.  Shackelford,  Ph.D.  I 
think  the  American  people  should  listen  to 
Dr.  Shackelford.  In  fact,  I  think  we  should 
give  him  a  national  hero  award  Just  for 
having  the  nerve  to  stand  \ip  and  tell  the 
truth  about  "new  math,"  or  "no  math,"  as 
some  call  it. 

Dr.  Shackelford  is  a  chemist  with  a  Ph.D. 
in  his  field.  He  lives  in  Arimgton,  Va.,  and 
works  for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  In  Washington,  D.C.  Dr.  Shackelford 
is  not  an  old  fuddy-duddy  nor  is  he  a  know- 
nothing  that  has  to  take  off  his  shoes  and 
use  his  toes  to  count  past  10. 

It  all  started  with  his  daughter,  Leslie, 
who  is  a  bright  fovirth  grade  student  at  Bar- 
croft  elementary  school  in  Arlington,  Va. 
When  Leslie  had  her  last  birthday  party 
her  father  was  home  and  he  joined  in  helping 
make  the  party  a  fun  time. 

At  one  point  he  held  up  a  coin  and  offered 
to  give  it  to  the  first  youngster  who  told  him 
what  8  times  9  was.  He  felt  sure  that  tliis 
would  be  simple  for  a  fourth  grader. 

To  his  sliock.  none  of  the  students  knew 
what  8  times  9  was.  That  night  he  got  Leslie's 
math  book  and  found  that  like  most  of  its 
type  today,  it  went  into  math  theory  but 
gave  little  to  old  fashion  arithmetic.  He  felt 
that  this  might  be  of  some  use  to  computer 
specialists  or   geneticists  but  little  help   to 


anyone  trying  to  learn  how  to  make  change 
or  do  simple  math. 

Thinking  his  own  education  might  have 
been  lacking  in  some  way.  Dr.  Shackelford 
took  the  fourth  grade  "new  math"  book  to 
his  ofBce.  He  tried  it  on  his  learned  col- 
leagues, who  Included  highly  trained  scien- 
tists. Not  one  of  them  could  vmderstand  the 
problems  in  the  book  and  not  one  of  them 
could  see  any  value  in  "new  math." 

To  start  his  campaign  Dr.  Shackelford 
wrote  the  local  school  board.  He  now  plans 
to  take  the  matter  up  with  state  educational 
officials.  He  told  his  school  boa«^<?nairman: 

"I  have  copied  some  of  the  m^t  ridiculous 
problems  and  ask  you  to  try  to  work  them  .  . 
.  .  .  then  after  the  exasperation  subsides,  ask 
the  same  questions  to  those  state  officials 
who  have  approved  these  books.  And  so  on, 
problems  and  ask  you  to  try  to  work  them 

In  reply  the  school  board  chairman  said : 

"I  grumbled  about  it  (new  math)  like  I 
think  most  parents  did.  But  I  guess  its 
something  that  people  kind  of  accepted  and 
educators  got  sort  of  carried  away." 

It  seems  that  the  idea  of  "new  math"  is 
that  it  is  necessary  to  teach  math  theory  to 
youngsters  rather  than  routine  arithmetic. 
Dr.  Shackelford  compared  with  this  with  the 
great  postwar  departure  from  the  old  fash- 
ioned but  eminently  successful  phonics 
method  of  teaching  reading.  The  new  read- 
ing methods  of  teaching  have  resulted  in 
millions  of  American  student*  being  unable 
to  read  properly. 

Dr.  Shackelford  feels  that  the  educational 
experimenters  have  had  a  field  day  and  the 
textbook  publishers  have  made  a  killing  at 
the  taxpayer's  expense. 

Tliree  cheers  for  Dr.  Shackelford ! 

It  is  time  someone  stood  up  and  said  "new 
math"  is  not  working  and  that  we  should 
Junk  it  in  favor  of  good  basic  arithmetic. 

Change  Is  good  when  it  Is  an  Improvement 
but  when  it  doesn't  work  we  should  slick 
to  what  works. 

"New  math"  doesn't  work! 


CUTBACK  OF  FARM  PROGRAMS 


UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  23,  1973 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Janu- 
ary 22  marked  the  55th  Anniversary  of 
Ukraine's  Independence.  Just  as  I  am 
sure  that  few  people  are  aware  of  this 
fact,  I  am  sure  that  most  Americans  are 
unaware  that  this  independence  lasted 
only  3  brief  years.  Ever  since  1920  the 
Ukrainians  have  waged  a  continual 
struggle  to  regain  their  freedom. 

We  commemorate  not  merely  the  im- 
portance of  January  22,  1918.  to  the 
Ukrainian  people,  but  more  importantly, 
the  significance  of  their  struggle  for  in- 
dependence to  other  freedom-lovinp; 
people  of  the  world.  Certainly,  their 
efforts  serve  as  a  source  of  inspiration 
for  oppressed  people  everywhere. 

All  too  often  in  a  nation  which  has  long 
known  independence,  citizens  take  for 
granted  freedoms  which  other  people  do 
not  enjoy.  Thus,  our  celebration  of  the 
55th  Anniversary  of  Ukrainian  Inde- 
pendence Day  hopefully  will  also  serve 
as  a  time  of  reflection  for  us  who  live  in 
freedom.  In  addition,  tliis  should  be  a 
time  in  which  we  reaffirm  our  desires  to 
continue  to  secure  these  blessings  for 
"ourselves  and  our  posterity." 


HON.  JAMES  ABOUREZK 

or    SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
decision  of  the  administration  to  cut 
back  numerous  farm  programs  is  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  concern  to  Congress.  It  is 
matter  of  concern  not  only  becau.se  of 
the  value  of  these  programs  in  maintain- 
ing a  strong,  stable,  healthy,  rural  Amer- 
ica, but  also  because  these  decisions 
constitute  a  challenge  to  the  powers  of 
Congress  itself. 

As  a  result  of  a  meeting  recently  held 
in  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  Senator  McGovern 
and  I  were  given  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop some  of  our  thoughts  on  this  issue 
at  greater  length.  This  took  the  form  of 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Argus- 
Leswler,  the  largest  newspaper  in  my 
State.  I  should  like  to  share  those 
thoughts  with  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Answer  Argus-Leader  Edttorial:  McGovern, 

Abourezk  GrvE  Spending  Cut  Specitics — 

Term  U.S.  Priorities  "Upside  Down  ' 
To  The  Editor  Of  The  Argus-Leader: 

We  read  with  great  Interest  and  concern 
the  Argus-Leader  editorial  of  Jan.  16.  com- 
mentmg  on  our  meeting  in  Huron  on  Satur- 
day, Jan.  13. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  protest 
and  to  lay  plans  for  attempts  to  reverse  the 
blitz  of  program  cutbacks  and  termhiations 
recently  unleashed  on  rural  America  by  the 
Nixon  administration.  Your  editorial  agreed 
that  the  administration  actions  will  be  harm- 
ful to  the  Great  Plains,  but  argued  that  we 
in  the  Congress  must  "also  come  up  with 
some  specifics"  if  we  are  unwilling  to  let 
the  President  use  his  "executive  preroga- 
tives" to  hold  down  spending. 

We  would  be  happy  to  provide  specifics. 
We  believe  the  manned  space  program  should 
be  cut  before  the  rural  electric  system.  We 
believe  arms  aid  to  foreign  governments 
should  be  trimmed  before  emergency  aid  to 
American  disaster  victims.  We  believe  tax 
subsidies  for  corporate  polluters  should  be 
terminated  before  programs  to  protect  the 
rural   environment. 

Across  the  board  we  believe  that  programs 
for  working  Americans  of  modest  income 
should  be  generally  maintained  or  expanded 
We  believe  the  money  for  this  effort  should 
come  from  swollen  budgets  in  the  military- 
space  sector  and  from  the  swollen  treasiiries 
of  tax-sheltered   corporations. 

Our  view  tliat  tax  dollars  should  be  spent 
on  programs  that  benefit  the  families  who 
paid  taxes  is  not  new  and  it  is  not  tlie  view 
of  only  a  tiny  minority   in   the  Congress. 

It  is  the  President  who  ha,s  c^trefnlly  pro- 
moted the  idea  that  Congress  has  helped 
create  today's  economic  problenis  with  its 
policies  of  what  your  editoriiU  called  "spend, 
spend,  spend. "  Bui  the  truth  is  that  over 
the  last  four  years,  the  Congress  has  In  fact 
cut  $16  billion  from  Mr.  Nixon's  spending 
requests.  We  cut  $4.4  billion  in  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Tlie  real  source  of  unbalanced 
budgpts  and  enormous  Nixon  administra- 
tion deficits  has  been  not  the  Congress  but 
the  administration  Itself — its  record  corpor- 
ate tax  cuts,  granted  In  some  cases  without 
even  bothering  to  obtain  congressional  con- 
sent, plus  a  deliberate  high  unemployment 
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{icy  which  Inevitably  reduced  federal  tax 

ections  and  Increased  Federal  costs.  Peo- 
who  have  no  Jobs  pay  no  taxes;  Instead, 
draw    unemployment    coaq>enBatlon, 
1  btamps  and  welfare. 

1=;  just  as  Incorrect  to  gay  that  congres- 
icil  criticism  is  wholly  negative.  We  have 
e  up  with  alternatives  and  we  will  con- 
ne  to  do  so. 

emt>ers  of  Congress,  including  the  South 
Ota  delegation,  have  demonstrated  time 
time  again  where  waste  in  the  arms  bud- 
and  other  programs  could  be  reduced 
tjiout  damaging  our  national  security. 

e   question,   for  example,   why   the   ad- 
ihistratlon  finds  It  nxire  Important  to  spend 
hu  idreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  Navy 
>tudy  a  children's  toy — the  frisbee — than 
invest  in  low-cost  power  for  rural  con- 
iTiers. 

a  larger  scale,  the  two  weeks  of  pre- 

bombing  in  Indochina  cost  tSOO 

Ion — two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as 

Rural    SuTlronmental    Assistance    Pro- 

(REAP)   which  has  Just  been  cut  off. 

the  tragic  irony  is  that  while  our  own 

will  receive  less  protection  because 

is   ended,   the  agp-eement   ultimately 

ed   in   Paris   will   doubtless  commit   the 

ted  States  to  pay  for  repairing  the  dam- 

tbose  bombs  Inflicted — a  REAP  Program 

North  Vietnam,  but  none  for  South  Da- 
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the  tax  Bide,  both  of  us  have  developed, 
and   supported   tax   reform   pro- 
is  which   would  add  billions  to  federal 
juues  while  reducing  the  burden  on  ordi- 
taxpayers.  We  expect  to  make  a  vigorous 
on  this  Issue  In  the  SSrd  Congress.  We 
expect  that  any  progress  we  make  in 
the  tax  structure  will  have  to  be 
I.  unfortimately  over  the  all-out  oppoel- 
of    the    Nixon    administration,    which 
more  interested  In  advantages  for  the 
few  than  in  a  fair  break  for  all 
people  or  In  a  balanced  national  budget, 
all  of  this  really  relates  to  a  larger 
which  we  discussed  In  Huron  on  Jan.  13. 
cxurent  cuts  In  farm,  rural  develop- 
and  conservation  programs  reflect  up- 
down  national  priorities.   It  la  short- 
and  unjust  to  make  farmers — who  are 
the  most  helpless  and  hard-hit  vlc- 
of  the  disease  of  Inflation — suffer  most 
the  cure  as  well.  We  object  strenuously 
hat. 

we  are  also  gravely  concerned  about 

has   become  a   sustained   assault   on 

that  goes  beyond  the  current  crisis 

Lhe    very   future    of    our    constitutional 

m. 

have  searched  the  Constitution  In  vain 

any  reference  to  an  "executive  preroga- 

to  Impound  and  withhold  funds  ap- 

by    the    Congress    In    legislation 

by  the  President,  to  \iolate  the  clear 

of  the  Congress  In  conducting  the  q^- 

s  business,  or  to  repeal  unilaterally  the 

of  the  land. 

I^tead,  we  find  tha'.  It  Is  to  the  Congress, 

not  to  some  bureaucrat,  that  the  Con- 

ition  grants  the  power  to  create  new  pro- 

when  they  are  needed,  or  to  abolish 

programs  when  the  need  is  at  an  end. 

.  to  the  Congress,  and  not  to  the  Execu- 

.  that  our  founding  fathers  assigned  the 

{fonsibillty  of  determining  how  national 

nues  will  be  raised  aiMI  spent. 

the  Nixon  administration  did  not  coma 

1  he  Congress  when  they  decided  to  slash 

rural  programs.  They  made  no  formal 

ing  that  these  were  bad  activities.  They 

not  conduct  public  hearings.  They  did 

consult  with  the  people  who  have  been 

And  they  certainly  did  not  tell  any- 

before  the  election  last  fall  that  they  had 

steps  in  mind,  so  they  could  now  claim 

nlandate  to  carry  them  out.  Instead,  they 

their  plans  In  secret  and  then  lR4>le- 

ted  them  by  stirprlse. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Argus-Leader  editorial  said  you  "would 
like  to  see  the  guidelines  or  prlMlttes  the 
administration  followed  in  making  these 
zMtuctioDS."  But  part  oi  the  problem  Is  that 
It  la  tattle  to  ask  tor  such  information- 
futile  for  the  Argus-Leader  and  futile  for  the 
Congress.  Even  If  the  admmistratlon  would 
ctxnply  with  a  request  of  that  kind,  which 
they  see  no  obligation  to  do,  they  would 
still  claim  the  power  to  carry  out  the  cuts 
without  Congressional  consent  or  participa- 
tion. Under  such  circimxstanoes,  setting  for 
a  chance  to  look  at  the  guidelines  of  priori- 
ties is  a  little  like  being  graiefiil  to  a 
burglar  who  tells  you  why  he  is  robbing  your 
house,  while  he  disputes  your  right  to  call 
the  police. 

Congress  has  consistently  refused,  by  deny- 
ing "Item  veto"  authority  to  let  the  Presi- 
dent choose  which  parts  of  the  law  he  wants 
to  Implement  and  which  he  wants  to  dis- 
card. When  a  bill  reaches  his  desk,  he  must 
either  sign  it  all  or  veto  it  all:  he  cannot 
pick  and  chooee.  Tet  today  we  see  that 
power  assumed  even  though  it  has  always 
been  denied. 

Last  year,  the  Congress  spectBcally  refiosed 
to  give  Mr.  Nixon  the  authority  to  establish 
national  priorities  all  by  himself,  within  a 
$350  billion  overall  celimg.  He  asked  for  that 
authority,  but  he  refused  even  to  tell  ua 
where  the  cuts  would  be  nuwle.  It  would 
have  been  an  abandonment  of  Congressional 
responsibilities  to  grant  what  the  President 
asiced.  No.v  he  has  just  taken  it.  One  wxinders 
why  he  even  bothered  to  ask. 

What  the  administration  has  done  is  a 
radical  departure  from  the  Constitution.  If 
these  actions  go  unchallenged,  then  the  Con- 
gress will  have  yielded  one  of  Its  most  impor- 
tant responsibilities,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple will  have  lost  a  precious  and  hard- won 
source  of  control  over  their  government  and 
their  lives. 

This  Is  not  the  way  to  respect  the  Consti- 
tution or  to  protect  the  American  system. 
Nor.  given  the  record  of  the  past  four  years — 
the  towering  deficita  congressional  spending 
cuts  of  $16  billion — Is  it  the  way  to  bring 
the   federal    budget   under   control. 

So  we  Intend  to  continue  the  struggle 
started  In  Huron  through  every  available 
channel.  In  this  effort,  we  hope  for  the  sup- 
port, not  only  ot  those  who  identify  with  the 
needs  of  rtrral  America,  but  of  all  those  who 
believe  In  the  Constitution  and  in  the  great 
traditions  of  a  free  America. 

George  McGovern', 
James  AsomuzK. 

US.  Senators. 

W.\SHINCTON. 


PAY  CX)MMISSION  SHOULD  BE 
ABOLISHED 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  legislation  to  abolish  the 
Commission  or  Executive.  Legislative  and 
Judicial  Salaries.  I  would  also  like  con- 
gressional colleagues  to  be  aware  that 
unless  Congress  acts  affirmatively  on  this 
bill  to  put  the  Commission  out  of  busi- 
ness, there  is  every  likelihood  that  it  will 
recommend  salary  increases  for  Con- 
gressmen, Senators,  and  other  top  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  become  effective  in 
March  of  1974. 

If  we  desire  to  check  inflation,  then  we 
in  good  conscience  should  not  go  along 
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with  this  scheme  that  seems  certain  to 
mean  pay  increases  for  ourselves. 

Congress  should  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  this  Commission  represents  an  un- 
ethical, backdoor  method  of  raising  the 
pay  of  National  Government  officials.  If 
a  pay  increase  is  truly  justified,  then 
Members  of  Congress  should  clearly  have 
no  public  fear  of  casting  a  recorded  vote 
on  the  issue. 

For  the  public's  information,  all  nine 
members  of  the  Commission  have  now 
been  named  and  are  preparing  to  review 
the  salary  scales  of  Members  of  Congress, 
Justices,  and  judges  in  the  judicial 
branch  and  top  executives  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  except  for  President  and  Vice 
President. 

This  Commission  is  due  to  make  its  re- 
port to  the  President  on  Jime  30,  1973. 
The  President  will  then  take  these  rec- 
ommendations into  consideration  in  sub- 
mitting the  1975  budget  to  Congress  in 
early  1974.  Unless  Congress  ^ecifically 
acts  to  disapprove  the  pay  adjustments. 
they  will  go  into  eflfect  about  March  of 
1974. 

When  this  same  method  was  employed 
in  early  1969, 1  well  recall,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  us  even  to  get  a  recorded  vote  on 
the  pay  hike  package  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Hence,  everybody  in 
Congress  got  their  salary  raised  without 
having  to  be  accoimtable  to  the  voters. 
It  is  a  wrong  way  to  do  business. 


AIR  FORCE  SERGEANTS  ASSO- 
CIATION OPPOSES  GENERAL 
AMNESTY 


HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
occasion  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  dele- 
gates at  the  most  recent  convention  of 
the  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association  held 
in  Sacramento,  CaUf .,  this  past  fall. 

The  resolution  concerns  the  question 
of  granting  amnesty  to  draft  dodgers  and 
deserters  who  have  fled  the  country  to 
avoid  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  war.  Because  it  states 
the  case  against  a  general  amnesty  so 
well  and  because  it  is  so  timely  in  Its 
message  on  the  subject,  I  am  going  to  ask 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety,  so  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  have  an  opportimity 
to  read  it: 

Opposes  General  Amnesty 

Whereas,  approximately  55,000  Americans 
have  died  from  all  causes  during  the  course 
of  the  war  In  Indochina  and  scores  of  thou- 
sands have  been  woiuided,  many  seriously; 
and. 

Whereas,  over  1.600  Americans  are  either 
prisoners  of  war  or  are  unaccounted  for  by 
the  enemy  are  still  carried  as  missing  in  ac- 
tion: and, 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  stated  that  he  would  not  grant 
any  form  of  "Amnesty"  while  American 
Servicemen  were  fighting  In  Vietnam  nor 
while  prisoners  of  war  were  betag  held  in 
North  Vietnam:  and. 
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Whereas,  nearly  5,400  Americans  are,  as 
members  of  the  Immediate  families  of  our 
POW,  MIA's,  tragically  touched  by  the  lu- 
humanness  of  our  Communist  foes; 

Be  it  resolved :  the  AFSA  reconunends  that 
no  form  of  general  or  selective  amnesty  be 
granted  to  all  or  any  of  the  draft  dodgers 
or  deserters  until  the  U.S.  Combat  role  in 
Indochina  has  drawn  completely  to  a  close, 
and  our  prisoners  have  been  returned  to  our 
shores,  with  a  valid  accounting  of  our  miss- 
ing in  action;  and, 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  when  the  fore- 
going conditions  have  been  fully  met,  then 
and  only  then,  should  a  deliberate  case  by 
case  review  be  undertaken  by  those  who, 
having  tiu-ued  their  backs  on  their  country 
In  her  hour  of  need,  now  seek  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship  when  boastfully  they  chose  to 
evade  its  accompanying  responsibilities. 


LETS  NOT  KID  OURSELVES  ABOUT 
WHO  WON  THE  WAR 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OF    GEOSGLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  join  with  all  Americans  in  wel- 
coming the  cease-fire  in  Vietnam,  I  do 
feel  that  the  conditions  agi'eed  upon  do 
need  to  be  placed  in  perspective. 

The  following  editorial,  which  I  feel 
reflects  a  realistic  analysis,  appeared  in 
the  Birmingham  Post-Herald  on  January 
29,  and  I  am  pleased  to  Insert  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House : 

Let's  Not  Kid  Ourselves  ABOtrr  Who  Won 
THE  War 
(By  Ted  Knap) 
Washington. — President    Nixon    and    Dr. 
Henry  A.  KLssinger  did  their  best,  but  let's 
not  kid  ourselves  about  who  won  and  who 
did  not.  Le  Due  Tho's  claim  of  "victory"  for 
the  Communist  side  has  considerable  valid- 
ity. .^ 

Unpleasant  though  it  may  be,  consider 
these  facts: 

—The  agreement  states  (Ch.  1,  Art.  1)  that 
the  United  States  and  all  other  countries  re- 
spect the  "sovereignty,  unity  and  territorial 
Integrity  of  Vietnam."  as  set  out  In  the  1964 
Geneva  accords.  That's  one  Vietnam,  not 
two. 

— The  agreement  accepts  the  continued 
presence  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  In  the 
south,  estimated  by  the  United  States  at 
145,000. 

— KlssUiger  refers  to  the  long  conflict  as 
"civil  war." 

Those  concessions  seem  to  conflict  with  the 
constantly  repeated  contention  of  Nixon  and 
former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  that 
American.^  Intervened  to  defend  South  Viet- 
nam against  "outside  aggression"  by  North 
Vietnam. 

The  agreement  requires  the  withdrawal  of 
and  the  dismantling  of  the  bases  of  "the 
United  States  and  those  other  foreign  coun- 
trles'  allied  with  the  Saigon  government.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  "foreign  countries" 
does  not  apply  to  North  Vietnam,  which  Is 
allowed  to  retain  troops  and  whatever  bases 
it  has  in  the  south. 

Kissinger  says  our  side  has  not  accepted 
the  presence  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  as 
a  "legal  right."  But  It  Is  a  well-established 
principle  of  law  that  what  Is  not  prohibited 
is  permitted. 

Loud  and  clear,  the  agreements  say  the 
United   States  failed   to   get   what   Johnson 
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and  Nixon  until  recently  said  they  would 
Insist  upon — a  mutual  withdrawal  of  Hanoi's 
troops  along  with  ours. 

Kissinger  did  manage  to  get  some  of  what 
he  had  called  "allusive"  reference  to  the 
"sovereignty"  of  South  Vietnam  pending 
reunification. 

But  considering  the  agreements  as  a  whole, 
as  Kissinger  recommends,  Saigon's  sover- 
eignty is  limited  by  these  factors: 

— The  DMZ  is  "only"  a  "provisional  mili- 
tary demarcation  line  .  .  .  and  not  a  political 
or  territorial  boundary,"  the  agreements 
state. 

— The  agreements — and  Kissinger  him- 
self— state  that  the  DMZ  separates  "two 
zones,"  not  two  countries. 

— The  agreement  refers  to  the  opposing 
Sotith  Vietnamese  forces  "two  parties,"  not 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam  on  one 
side  and  guerrillas  on  the  other.  The  agree- 
ments attribute  "equality"  to  the  two  parties, 
and  pledges  them  to  "mutual  non-elimina- 
tion." 

How  much  sovereignty  Is  there  in  a  gov- 
ernment that  pledges  not  to  eliminate  guer- 
rillas seeking  its  overthrow? 

Four  years  ago  the  Communists  proposed 
a  10-point  peace  plan  whose  provisions  are 
remarkably  similar  to  the  present  cease-fire 
agreement  with  one  major  exception.  The 
1969  Communist  plan  called  for  establishing 
a  coalition  government  in  the  south;  the 
1973  agreement  does  not.  It  would  Instead 
establish  a  CouncU  of  National  Reconcilia- 
tion comprised  of  "three  equal  segments  " — 
Saigon,  Viet  Cong  and  neutralists — to  orga- 
nize general  elections. 

Much  concern  has  been  expressed  lately 
about  the  excessive  and  growing  power  of 
the  presidency.  Vietnam  proved  the  limits 
of  that  power. 

I  am  not  contending  that  four  years  made 
no  difference  in  the  deal  we  got,  or  in  the 
military  readiness  of  the  government  forces 
in  South  Vietnam,  or  that  we  could  have 
been  sure  four  years  ago  that  it  would  take 
so  long  to  get  so  Uttle  more.  The  point  Is 
that  we  should  look  honestly  at  what  we 
did  and  did  not  get  out  of  the  war  and  in 
the  cease-fire  agreements. 


VIOLENCE  IN  NEWS 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or   KEW    JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  so  many  incidents  of  violence 
In  the  news  Jthese  days  that  most  seem 
to  make  onUr  the  briefest  of  headlines. 
Nonetheles|f  one  cannot  help  but  be 
shocked  and  saddened,  with  the  fre- 
quency of  the  incidents. 

The  callous  gimning  down  of  Senator 
Stennis  before  his  own  house  here  in 
Washington  is  the  latest^but  unfortu- 
nately probably  not  the  last — of  these 
incidents.  We  all  pray  for  his  early  and 
complete  recovery. 

I  would  like  also  to  express  my  abhor- 
rence, Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  killing  a  few 
days  ago  of  two  distinguished  diplomats 
from  Turkey.  You  will  recall,  I  am  sure, 
the  details  of  the  brutal  slayings  in  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  of  the  Turkish  Consul 
General  at  Los  Angeles,  Mehmet  Baydar, 
and  his  Vice  Consul,  Bahadir  Demir.  Re- 
grettably, this  is  another  in  a  series  of 
attacks  on  foreign  diplomats  which  have 
occurred,  and  which  regrettably  seem  im- 
possible to  pievent. 
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I  was  pleased  to  see  that  President 
Nixon  had  .sent  a  telegram  to  President 
Sunay  of  Tuikey  about  the  shocking 
event.  The  following  is  the  text  of  that 
telegram: 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  was  shocked  and 
saddened  to  learn  ol  the  killing  in  California 
of  Turkish  Consul  General  Baydar  and  Vice 
Consul  Demir. 

As  you  know,  our  govermnent  has  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the  prevention  ol  acts 
of  violence  directed  against  foreign  diplomats 
and  officials  and  has  worked  closely  with 
other  governments,  includhig  yours,  in  the 
United  Nations  and  elsewhere  to  coordinate 
international  action  in  this  regard.  You  can 
be  sure  this  deplorable  act  of  violence  is  being 
investigated  with  a  sense  of  great  urgency. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  condolences  and 
deep  regret  for  this  tragic  incident  resulting 
in  the  death  of  two  fine  Tiu-kish  diplomats. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 


PRICE    INTRODUCES    LEGISLATION 
TO  COPE  WITH  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie 
time  has  already  passed  for  the  Congre.ss 
of  the  United  States  to  face  up  to  its 
responsibilities  to  as.sure  an  adequate 
and  reliable  supply  of  natural  gas  for 
the  consumers  of  the  United  States. 
Natural  gas.  the  cleanes'  burning,  cheap- 
est fuel  we  have  in  this  country  has  been 
discriminated  against  by  repressive  legis- 
lation. Our  other  primary  fuels — coal  and 
oil— are  regulated  by  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  subject  only  to  national  se- 
curity considerations.  Gas  is  regulated 
by  the  Congress  through  delegation  to 
theFPC. 

In  the  last  4  years,  the  FPC  has  recog- 
nized the  repressive  nature  of  the  deci- 
sions of  the  1960's.  which  resulted  in  low- 
er and  lower  prices  at  the  wellhead  until 
exploration  and  development  of  new 
reserves  was  dangerously  discouraged — 
discouraged  not  only  by  the  prices  set. 
but,  more  important,  discouraged  by  the 
absolute  uncertainty  that  faces  a  person 
who  sells  gas  in  interstate  commerce.  In 
only  three  areas  of  the  coimtr>' — Per- 
mean  and  Hugoton-Anadarko  'and  Ap- 
palachian, m..  does  that  person  know 
how  much  of  his  contract  price  he  can 
keep,  and,  even  then,  the  FPC  can  lower 
his  price  for  the  future.  In  the  other 
areas  of  the  country — vital  areas  of  i)ro- 
duction  like  .southern  Louisiana,  includ- 
ing the  Federal  domain,  Texas  gulf 
coast,  other  Southwest,  and  Rocky 
Mountain,  the  producer  has  no  assurance 
as  to  what  price  he  is  selling  his  gas.  be- 
cause the  FPC  or  tlie  courts  can  order 
refunds  of  past  moneys  collected  and  re- 
duce the  price  for  the  future.  FPC  rate 
cases  sometimes  take  12  years  to  proc- 
ess— and  the  clock  is  still  running  on 
court  review.  How  Congress,  with  its 
plenari-  power  over  interstate  commerce, 
can  permit  a  .system  which  requiies  a 
person  to  deliver  a  commodity  witliout 
knowing  what  he  will  be  paid  for  deli\er- 
ing  it  for  years  and  years  which  lia\c 
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ccme  and  gone  and  which  are  yet  to 
ccme,  is  a  mystery,  and  is  probably  the 
re  suit  of  the  lack  of  a  crisis.  We  have  a 
CI  isis  now,  as  many  of  us  have  predicted, 
V,  lich  commands  the  attention  of  the 
Ci  ingress.  More  than  a  dozen  major 
interstate  natural  gas  pipelines  are  cur- 
ta  iling  service  to  consumers  this  winter. 
'Curtailing  service"  is  a  nice  way  of 
saving  that  consumers  are  being  cut  off 
frjm  gas  supplies  because  there  is  not 
ei  ough  gas  to  meet  current  require - 
m  ;nts,  much  less  to  add  new  customers. 
Ai  factories  and  schools  ai-e  closed  down, 
as  cr(H>s  are  rotting  for  lack  of  process 
g£s.  as  homeowners  are  being  turned 
a^'ay  from  coast  to  coast,  we,  the  Con- 
gi  ess,  cannot  stand  idly  by  and  say  that 
tlie  policies  of  the  Natural  Gas  Act, 
ac  opted  in  1938  and  first  applied  Judi- 
ci  dly  to  producers  in  1954,  are  adequate. 
C( ingress  must  recognize  its  own  failuies 
ar  d  those  of  its  chosen  instrument,  the 
F]  'C,  and  remove  the  cloud  over  the  sale 
of  natural  gas  in  interstate  commerce. 
Y(  sterday,  I  introduced  legislation,  H  Jl. 
32  99.  that  would  take  the  FPC  out  of  the 
bi  siness  ot  regulating  the  sale  of  natural 
gas  in  interstate  commerce — directly  or, 
as  Federal  agencies  sometimes  do.  in- 
di  -ectly.  Market  forces  would  control  the 
sa  e  of  gas  by  producers — both  inde- 
pc  Qdent  producers  and  affiliates  of  pipe- 
lii  es  who,  in  desperation,  are  competing 
fo  r  leases  so  new  supplies  can  be  attached 
fo '  use  by  consumers.  For  gas  now  being 
so  d  U^  interstate  commerce  the  existing 
coatracts  could,  for  the  first  time,  be 
hcnored  as  the  parties  negotiated  them 
in  the  first  place,  but  which  have  been 
ov  irriddair  by  the  FPC.  Gas  sold  in  tiie 
f u  ,ure  would  be  regulated  by  the  con- 
tn  ycts,  not  by  the  FPC's  judgment  as  to 
wltat  a  contract  should  contain.  Thus, 
ths  disincentives  of  regulation  would  be 
re  noved,  and  there  would  be  no  regula- 
to  T  impediment  to  exploration  and  de- 
ve  lOpment  of  reserves.  The  consumer 
wt  uld  benefit  in  expanded  gas  supplies 
f n  im  assured  domestic  sources  and  at  a 
pr  ce  far  dieaper  than  the  exotic  alter- 
nc  tives  of  freezing  gas  in  Algeria  or  Rus- 
sii .  and  transporting  it  by  tanker  to  our 
sh>res  at  a  cost  of  $130  an  mcf  up  as 
conpared  to  the  current  average  price 
luder  regulation  of  about  0.20  per  mcf. 
Tie  FPC  has  already  approved  a  base 
loi^  project  of  Algerian  LNG  for  our 
ea  it  coast,  and  that  is  not  all.  Also  at  a 
co>t  of  $1.30  an  mcf  and  up,  pipelines 
ar ;  turning  to  manufacturing  synthetic 
ga»  from  naphtha  and  natural  gas 
liquids,  thereby  tiireatening  to  increase 
th;  shortages  of  vital  feedstocks  for 
mi  oiuf acturing.  How  the  FPC  can  hcdd 
th  >  wellhead  price  on  an  area  rate  bases 
to  26  cents  in  south  Louisiana  and.  at 
th;  same  time  permit  gas  to  be  sold  at 
$1  30  an  mcf  from  a  plant  Is  explained 
by  the  way  the  Natxiral  Gas  Act  has  been 
CO  istrued,  but  the  result  is  intolerable  to 
th !  American  consumer.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gr^ss  to  join  me  In  enacting  this  vital 
lei  Islation  wlilch  will  do  no  more  than 
al  ow  natural  gas  to  ccnnpete  on  equal 
te:  ms  with  oil  and  coal  In  the  Interstate 
m  irfcet. 
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CONGRESS  MUST  ACT  TO  HELP 
PRESERVE  TRADinON  OP  FREE 
PRESS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

OF    PEHNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Wednesdap,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  the  News  Media 
Source  Protection  Act  to  assert  the 
Congress  authority  in  its  legislative  ca- 
pacity to  contribute  actively  to  the  con- 
tinued preseiTation  of  a  free  press  as  we 
have  come  to  know  it  for  almost  200 
years.  Eleven  of  my  colleagues  have 
joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  I  considered 
the  overall  philosophy  of  a  free  press  and 
the  narrower  issue  of  drafting  legislation 
that  is  effective  and  just. 

I  think  we  cannot  underestimate  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  news  media — newspapers,  periodi- 
cals, radio  and  television,  newsletters  and 
other  forms  of  the  media  which  we  have 
come  to  take  for  granted  as  being  un- 
fettered and  free  from  Government  in- 
trusion. 

Because  there  has  been  so  much  rhet- 
oric and  so  much  misunderstanding 
about  the  press'  constitutional  rights,  I 
think  everyone  could  benefit  from  a 
reading  of  the  first  amendment — ratified 
in  earlier  and  less  complex  days — which 
forbids  the  Congress  frwn  making  any 
law  to  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
That  simple  and  explicit  prohibition  can- 
not meet  the  requirements  of  a  free  press 
in  these  times. 

There  Is  no  Federal  law  that  bestows 
special  privileges  upon  the  people  who 
publish  or  own  the  news  media  or  who 
work  for  it.  These  people  are  earning 
their  living  under  the  private  enterprise 
system  and  owe  their  wages  to  the  profit- 
making  employer  for  whom  they  work. 
Balanced  against  this  very  business-like 
view  of  the  news  media  industry  is  the 
realization  of  the  people  involved  that 
they  work  not  for  profit  alone,  but  are 
employed  In  a  trade  or  profession  which 
through  the  years  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  our  functioning  democratic  Re- 
public. 

I  cite  these  points,  because  respoasi- 
bility  Is  a  two-edged  sword.  Implicit  in 
any  bill  introduced  to  help  protect  the 
freedom  of  press,  I  feel.  Is  the  tacit  un- 
derstanding that  the  news  media  must 
exercise  responsibility  In  fulfilling  its  un- 
written obligations. 

While  publicity  has  highlighted  the 
problems  of  news  source  protection  in 
big  cities  such  as  New  York  and  Los  An- 
geles, this  is  an  issue  that  is  every  bit 
as  important  in  small  towns  throughout 
the  country  from  the  vantage  point  of 
both  news  media  Integrity  and  respon- 
sibility. The  publisher  and  employees  of 
a  small  town  weekly  must  exercise  their 
luiique  responsibility  as  much  as  the 
publisher  and  employees  of  the  New 
York  "limes  If  tlie  concept  of  press  free- 
dom is  to  retain  Its  credibility  as  a  great 
but  unviTitten  tradition  of  this  Nation. 
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A  subpena  issued  to  a  newsman  to  trj- 
to  get  him  to  reveal  his  news  source  may 
be  damaging  to  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
But  so  is  the  action  of  a  publisher  who 
maintains  a  "black  list"  of  people  whose 
names  cannot  be  printed  in  his  news- 
paper. So  is  the  editor  or  reporter  who 
fails  in  seeking  out  opposing  views  for 
a  story  that  can  tarnish  the  reputation 
of  a  public  official  or  a  private  citizen. 
So  is  the  decision  of  a  TV  correspondent 
to  fake  a  scene  for  his  cameras  to  height- 
en the  impact  or  drama  of  an  event. 

There  is  nothing  written  in  the  law 
or  in  newspaper  ethics  about  these  httle 
foibles  ot  the  press.  And,  as  a  member  of 
the  most-criticized  institution  in  this 
country — the  U.S.  Congress — I  feel  I  can 
speak  of  these  failures  of  the  news  media 
as  a  friend  who  is  concerned  with  provid- 
ing the  legislative  protection  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  duties  free 
of  Government  harassment. 

If  the  rash  of  court  decisions  and  sub- 
penas  aimed  at  newsmen  are  threaten- 
ing freedom  of  the  press,  then,  too,  are 
tliese  instances  of  press  failure  and  thou- 
sands of  others  that  take  place  through- 
out the  country.  Just  as  the  Congress  is 
looking  to  its  legislative  responsibility  in 
the  press  field,  I  think  the  press  should 
reassess  its  obligations  and  responsibili- 
ties. 

The  erosion  of  press  freedoms  takes 
all  forms — from  within  and  from  with- 
out. The  news  media  itself  bears  a  heavy 
responsibility. 

In  proposing  this  legislation,  I  ac- 
knowledge that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  play  an  active,  rather  than  a 
passive  role,  in  exercising  its  respon- 
sibility for  preserving  freedran  of  the 
press.  This  best  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  case  of  news  sources  which  has  been 
the  area  in  which  courts  and  prosecu- 
tors have  felt  constrained  to  encroach. 

Forcing  newsmen  to  reveal  sources 
may  be  the  easy  way  for  courts  and 
prosecutors,  but  its  effects  are  extremely 
damaging  to  the  gathering  of  news  for 
publication  or  broadcast  by  the  news 
media.  I  know  from  personal  conversa- 
tions with  reporters  in  my  Congressional 
District  that  they  are  flnrfing  an  increas- 
ing reluctance  on  the  part  oi  sources  to 
reveal  information.  Regardless  of  what 
the  courts  may  tell  us,  there  is  no  writ- 
ten (Mr  implied  Intent  for  reporters  to  be- 
come investigators  or  informers  for  the 
Government. 

I  need  not  cite  coimtries  where  the 
news  media,  which  are  allowed  to  op- 
erate, enjoy  that  incestual  relationship. 
The  results,  unfortunately,  speak  for 
themselves. 

Balanced  against  this  need  to  protect 
news  sources  is  the  other  constitutional 
right  of  accused  persons  to  their  sixth 
amendment  rights  including  the  right 
to  be  confronted  by  the  witnesses  against 
them. 

I  feel  the  "News  Media  Source  Pro- 
tection Act"  meets  these  tests,  because  it 
is  reasonable  and  fair  legislation.  It 
avoids  extremes  and  attempts  to  in- 
stitute the  application  of  common  sense 
and  good  judgment  to  a  sensitive  and 
vital  issue. 
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TTiis  bill  provides  two  levels  of  pro- 
tection for  news  sources. 

At  the  fiist  level,  there  is  absolute  pro- 
tection. A  newsman  cannot  be  forced  to 
reveal  his  sources  to  a  Fiederal  Grand 
Jury.  Agency,  CcMnmission,  Department 
or  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  their 
committees.  This  prohibits  the  "fish- 
ing expeditions"  that  have  been 
launched  throughout  the  coimtry  since 
the  5  to  4  Supreme  Court  ruling  that 
holds  newsmen  possess  no  first  amend- 
ment rights  to  protection  of  their 
sources. 

At  the  second  level,  there  is  qualified 
protection.  This  means  where  a  specified 
crime  is  being  tried  in  Federal  Court, 
strict  tests  must  be  met  to  compel  a 
^wsman  to  reveal  his  source.  These 
qna,lifications  require,  first,  there  be  in- 
depelvjent  evidence  that  material  sought 
is  substantial  evidence,  direct  evidence 
and  essential  evidence  as  to  the  central 
issue  being  tried.''  Second,  that  with  rea- 
sonable effort  there  was  not  or  is  not 
any  other  way  to  obtain  the  evidence. 
Third,  the  trial  must  be  for  the  crime  of 
murder,  forcible  rape,  aggravated  as- 
sault, kidnapping,  hijacking  or,  once  a 
national  seciuity  breach  has  been  proven, 
there  is  a  central  issue  as  to  breach  of 
classified  national  security  documents  or 
a  breach  of  a  court  order  of  a  national 
security  statute. 

A  judge  would  make  his  determination 
in  chambers  so  the  source  would  not  be 
revealed  during  the  course  of  argiunents. 
This  bill  specifically  designates  what 
constitutes  sources.  These  include  writ- 
ten, oral  and  pictorial  communications, 
and  written  notes,  tapes,  outtakes  and 
news  film.  Persons  and  information  thus 
are  effectively  granted  protection. 

A  full  and  detailed  definition  of  news- 
men to  be  covered  by  this  act  is  included. 
Language  is  detailed  on  whom  is  a  bona 
fide  newsman  with  the  suggestion  that 
one  who  is  regularlj  engaged  in  as  a  pro- 
fession or  earns  his  principal  income 
from  his  news  activities  fits  the  defini- 
tion. 

Of  particular  importance  is  the  provi- 
sion which  provides  for  immediate  ap- 
peal rights  at  the  Federal  court  level  for 
newsmen  ordered  to  reveal  testimony 
after  the  strict  tests  of  the  act  have  been 
met  and  the  judge  rules  against  him. 
This  will  prevent  the  deplorable  practice 
of  judges  throwing  newsmen  into  jail 
even  when  they  have  aimoimced  an  im- 
mediate intension  to  appeal. 

This  is  a  long  and  detailed  bill  that  Is 
not  designed  as  a  throwaway  to  the  boys 
in  the  pressroom.  Rather,  it  is  a  care- 
fully drafted  and  fair  measure  that 
recognizes  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  access  to  a  free  press  operating 
without  fear  of  government  instrusion. 
It  recognizes  that  the  Congress  can  act 
within  the  province  of  its  legislative 
authority.  And,  hopefully,  it  spells  out 
that  the  news  media.  Government  and 
the  people  all  have  a  stake  in  preserving 
and  perpetuating  the  concept  of  a  free 
press. 

In  my  earlier  remarks,  I  alluded  to 
what  I  feel  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
news  media  In  exercising  its  role  in  an 
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open  and  democratic  fociuty.  I  under- 
score these  remarks,  but  want  it  under- 
stood that  I  firmly  believe  that  a  modi- 
cum of  irresponsibility  by  the  press  i.s 
far  healthier  for  the  Nation  than  any 
measure  of  ii  responsibility  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  almo.st  200  year.*--,  the  trndition 
that  began  with  Jolin  Peter  Zcnger  ha.s 
served  this  Nation  and  its  people  well. 
No  matter  how  each  of  us  individually 
defines  freedom  of  the  press,  the  fact 
that  we  attempt  to  define  it  shows  how 
ingrained  is  this  principle  to  us. 

James  Madi.-^on.  in  a  letter  dated  Au- 
gu.'^t  4,  1822.  wrote: 

A  popular  Goveruuient.  uitho\ii  p>opu:.-ir 
iiiformaliou.  or  Uie  meaiis  oi  acquiring  it, 
i.s  but  a  Prologue  to  a  larce  or  a  trajietly; 
or.  perhaps  both.  Knowledge  will  forever- 
govern  ignorance:  aud  a  people  vvho  mean 
to  be  their  own  governors,  mu.st  arm  them- 
selves with  the  power  which  knowledge  gives. 

Knowledge,  as  well  as  the  freedom  to 
acquire  knowledge,  has  sened  us  well 
for  almost  200  years.  I  believe  enactment 
of  the  "News  Source  Protection  Act' 
would  uphold  and  perpetuate  this  tradi- 
tion. 


COME  HOME.  DEMOCRATS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  OUARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN'  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mj-.  Speaker,  as  many 
Americans  are  aware,  there  is  now  a  ma- 
jor movement  underway  to  return  the 
Democratic  Party  to  traditional  party 
principles.  The  recently  announced 
formation  of  the  Coalition  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Majority  is  part  of  that  move- 
ment. 

The  coalition's  efforts  will  be  based 
upon  the  premise  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  will  support  a  national  po- 
litical party  which  is  progressive,  inter- 
nationalist, and  firmly  committed  to 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans  if 
that  party  nominates  candidates  who 
can  appeal  to  voters  of  every  region  and 
economic  class  and  if  that  party's  pro- 
grams are  perceived  as  promoting  eco- 
nomic and  social  justice  in  a  rational 
and  equitable  fashion. 

In  the  interest  of  giving  the  broadest 
possible  exposure  to  the  aims  and  as- 
pirations of  the  Coalition  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Party,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  following  statement,  entitled 
"Come  Home,  Democrats,"  which  sums 
up  how  we,  in  coahtion,  feel: 

Come  Homi:.  Democrats 

The  1972  Presidential  election  has  provided 
the  Democratic  Party  with  a  stern  lesson— 
and  we  believe  with  an  historic  opportunity 
as  well. 

As  Democrats  we  naturally  cannot  find  it 
In  our  he»rts  to  applaud  the  fact  that  the 
American  electorat«  has  turned  Ms  back  on 
our  party's  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Nevertheless,  we  do  not  view  the  results  of 
this  election  as  the  expression  of  some  sweep- 
ing new  Bhin  to  the  Republicans. 

We  see  the  1972  election,  rather,  as  a  clear 
signal  to  the  Democratic  Party  to  return  to 
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the  great  tradition  through  which  it  h?d 
come  to  represei.t  the  wishes  and  hope.s  r.f 
fi  majority  of  the  American  periple — the  tra- 
dition of  Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  Harry  S  Tru- 
man. AdI.Ti  Stever-on,  John  P  Kennedy. 
Lyndon  B  John.son  and  Hubert  H   Humphrey 

In  nominatinp  these  nxn  fi>r  the  Presi- 
(<encv.  the  Denuxratic  Party  repeatedly  pro- 
rlaimed  i:?  earnest  intention  to  build  a  bet- 
ter natii;n  and  a  be-ter  woi'd  alone  the  line.'N 
of  cert.iin  pniiriples  And  in  electing  Denio- 
oratir  Presidents  for  twenty-eipht  of  the  I.i.st 
forty  years  the  American  p*i>ple  repeatedjv 
endorsed  the.se  Democratic  concepts  of  prof- 
rcfs.  which  were  keyed  to  s.x  dminp  ideas 

An  ever  e.xpaudmg  opportunity  lor  indi- 
viduals without  regard  to  race,  class,  sex,  or 
ethnic  origin; 

An  ever  fau-er  distribution  of  the  frui'us 
of  the  country  s  vast  wealtli  aiid  product, v- 
ity; 

A  sustained  effort,  through  compensatory 
action,  to  give  those  who  have  by  birth  ai.d 
background  been  disadvai.taged  a  full  opp.  r- 
lur.iiy  to  compete  as  equals  in  American  life: 

A  sober  but  spirited  assumption  of  Anieri- 
c.Vs  .?bare  of  responsibility  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  secure  irternaiional  ccm- 
munity; 

A  knowledge  that  without  democratic  or- 
der there  can  be  no  Justice  and  wit:i.  ut 
jii.stice  there  can  be  no  democratic  order; 

A  belief  that  democracy  works  and  that  1; 
works  because  .limericau  voters  are  widely  and 
prudently  aware  of  their  own  self-interest. 

THE    "NtW    POLITICS"    HAS    FAILED 

In  the  turbulence  and  confusion  of  the 
past  years,  the  national  Democratic  Party  ha- 
I  nine  to  Ije  unduly  influenced  by  forces  and 
ideas  both  unrepre.sentative  of  and  hostile  •.... 
traditional  Democratic  principles. 

Tlie  belief  that  the  security  of  the  United 
States  depends  upon  a  stable  and  propressne 
world  community  has  been  challenged  bv  the 
idea  that  the  United  .States  must  withdraw 
from  Its  jnternalional  responsibilities  and 
effect  a  serious  diminution  of  its  own  p>cwir 
The  belief  that  America  is  a  great  natiiui 
.';cekiiip  to  correct  major  inequities  has  been 
challenged  by  the  idea  that  Americnn  sorif-ty 
is  sick  and  piiilty.  morally  bankrupt  and  in- 
herently corrupt. 

The  idea  that  social  progress  is  best 
served  by  a  balancing  of  the  conlticting 
rij.-ht'-.  needs,  and  demand.*;  of  man\  different 
kinds  of  people  has  been  challenged  by  the 
claim  of  an  elite  faction  that  it  knows  wha: 
IS  best  for  others. 

The  principle  of  individual  merit  without 
regard  to  inherited  status  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  the  idea  of  proportional i.sm  in  ac- 
cordance with  birth  and  group  origin. 

The  belief  that  order  is  essential  to  Jus* Ice 
has  been  diluted  by  an  attitude  of  cavalier 
disregard  for  the  tens  of  millions  of  Amtr-  _ 
leans    who    are    genuinely    concerned    .ibtut 
public  safety  and  respect  for  law 

In  the  serMce  of  such  new  forces  and 
ideas  a  "New  Politics  "  has  developed — a  pol- 
itics new  m  its  contempt  for  the  very  people 
and  institutions  on  which  the  Democrat ;• 
Party  has  built  its  electoral  strength.  It  is  a 
"New  Politics"  that  has  ilerided  the  orga- 
nized labor  movement,  driving  it  from  its 
tradltion.Tl  place  in  the  vangtiard  of  the 
Democratic  coalition.  It  Is  a  "New  Politics" 
that  has  sneered  at  the  greatness  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  A  "New  Politics"  that  has  dismifserl 
as  morally  unworthy  the  kiip-ranpe  values 
and  daily  concerns  of  tens  of  millic^ns  of 
ordinary  people  And  finally,  .and  tragically, 
it  is  a  "New  Politics  '  that  has  allowed  the 
Republican  Party — a  party  so  long  and  so  ac- 
curately known  as  the  party  of  privilege — to 
represent  itself  for  the  first  time  as  the 
champion  of  such  values  and  concerns. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  It  has  always 
been  the  Democratic  Party — not  the  Repub- 
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— that  is  the  n^atiiral  home  of  people 
con*emed  with  the,*xpan3ion  of  individual 
opp  >rtunlty  In  America.  It  is  the  Democratic 
Par^y — not  the  Reptibllcan — that  has  always 
deeply  concerned  with  the  basic  free- 
dools  of  expression  and  association.  It  has 
always  been  the  Democratic  Party — not  the 
;can — that  has  been  the  most  deeply 
I  erned  with  responsible  action  abroad  in 
interests  of  world  peace  and  security. 
it  is  the  Republican  Party — as  has  re- 
been  revealed — that  has  acquiesced  In 
cjfnical  and  criminal  undermining  of  the 
tial  decency  of  the  American  political 
prodsss 

flEAL   PROGRESS  STILL  CAN   BE   ACHIEVED 

N(  iw  the  voters  have  spoken.  In  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead  many  interpretations  will 
be  cSered  as  to  what  they  have  said.  There 
win  be  talk  of  a  "realignment"  of  political 
forc!S,  of  a  large-scale  shift  in  political  sen- 
tlm«  nt.  It  wUl  be  argued  that  the  American 
peof  le  have  been  "moving  to  the  right".  Or 
the  lefeat  will  be  attributed  to  the  inepti- 
tude of  the  candidate  rather  than  to  a  re- 
ject! sn  of  the  Ideas  and  forces  he  was 
thovght  to  represent. 

W !  do  not  believe  that  these  alibis  are 
valid.  We  believe  that  in  repudiating  the 
Dem  ocratlc '"New  Polities'  presidential  Can- 
dida :y  in  this  ejection  while  re-electing  a 
Demx:ratlc  Congress,  the  voters  were  speak- 
ing Pith  precision  and  sophistication.  What 
they  said  was  that  American  society  should 
continue  on  in  that  very  Democratic  tradi- 
tion which,  abandoned  by  the  forces  tem- 
pora-ily  in  control  of  the  national  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  1972.  was  usurped  in  some 
meai  ure  by  the  Republicans. 

Ac  cordingly,  we  founding  sponsors  of  the 
Coalition  for  a  Democratic  Majority  issue 
thia  :aU: 

Tc  all  who  believe  this  society  must  end 
all  orms  of  discrimination  against  some 
withjut  recourse  to  discrimination  against 
othe  •s 

To 
proc  «s 
enjo  s 

To 
m 


all  who  believe  in  a  pluralistic  political 
In   which   no  single  group  or  class 
a  special  moral  status; 
all  who  believe  that,  regardless  of  past 
iscklculations  or  failures  of  policy.  United 
States   involvement   in   international   affairs 
nues  to  be  necessary-  to  the  establlsh- 
of   a  stable   and   viable   International 


pi  ogress. 


all  who  believe  that  while  our  societv 
be  vastly  improved,  it  has  not  failed— 
Join  with  us  in  the  Coalition  for  Demo- 
Majority,   a    new   organization    dedl- 
to  returning  the  Democratic  Partv  to 
ghtful  role  as  spokesman  for  the  ma- 
of  the  American  people,  as  the  party 
freedom,  and  security  for  aU. 

PART   OF   THE    FAVLT    HAS    BEEN    OLTIS 

recent  years  the  American  public  dis- 

has   been   flooded   by   expressions  of 

New  Politics"   point   of  view.  In   part. 

lappened  because  people  who  disagreed 

up   only   as   single   private   voices   or 

speak  up  at  all. 

ts  the  intention  of  the  Coalition  for  a 

Demi  K-rr.tlc  Majority  to  speak  out  forcefully 

frequently    as    a   public    voice — in    the 

of  redressing  the   intellectual  balance 

A|nerica.  In  this  way.  among  others,  we 

we  can  contribute  to  restoring  the 

Party    to    its    rightful    place    of 


ie  e 
Demi  icratic 
leadership. 

So  if  you  believe,  as  we  do.  that  the  time- 
hono-ed    and    progressive    principles   of   the 
Dein(cratic  Party  are  still  essentially  sound 
(jlples.  if  you  believe  that  they  have  been 
if  you  believe  that   thinking  men 
'  romen  acting  together  in  common  cause 
nake  a   better  society,  then  Join  with 
The  Coalition  fo.-  a  Democratic  Ma- 


Tlie 


Coalition  for  a  Democratic  Majority 
lues-paying,  membership  orgf  nization 
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chartered  in  Washington.  D.C.  It  will  be 
active  in  policy  formulation  and  political 
organization  aimed  at  revitalizing  th3  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  in  general  encouraging  and 
contributing  to  all  those  forces  working  to- 
ward the  re-formation  of  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  America.) 

Joseph  Bishop.  Professor.  Yale  Law  School; 
author.  Obiter  Dicta. 

Honorable  Richard  Boiling.  Congressman 
(D).  5th  Congressional  District,  MLssouri. 

Bill  Cornnell.  President.  Concept  Films: 
former  Executive  Assistant  to  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey. 

Midge  Decter.  Literary  Editor.  World  mag- 
azine; former  Executive  Editor,  Harper's 
Magazine:   author,  The  New  Chastity. 

Honorable  Thomas  S.  Foley,  Congressman 
(Di.  5th  Congressional  District.  Washington. 
Nathan  Glazer.  Professor  of  Soclologv.  Har- 
vard University;  co-author  Bevond  the  Melt- 
ing Pot. 

Patricia  Roberts  Harris,  former  Ambassador 
to  Luxemburg;  Chairman,  Credentials  Com- 
mittee. 1972  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion; attorney  . 

Max  Kam'pelman,  at  tome  v.  Legislative 
Counsel,  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrev:  au- 
thor. The  Communist  Party  Versus  the  CIO. 
Robert  Keefe,  political  consultant:  former 
campaign  aide  to  Senator  Hubert  H,  Hum- 
phrey: former  administrative  assistant  to 
Senator  Birch  Bayh. 

Penn  Kemble.  Chairman.  Frontlash;  con- 
tributor Commentary  magazine;  former  staff 
member.  League  for  Industrial  Democracv. 
Jeane  (Mrs.  Evron  M.)  Kirkpatrick.  Asso- 
ciate Professor  Political  Science.  Georgetown 
University;  author.  Leader  &  Vanguard  in 
Mass  Society. 

Seymour  Martin  Lipset,  Professor  of  Gov- 
ernment, Harvard;  author.  The  First  New 
Nation,  Political  Man. 

Honorable  James  O.  O'Hara.  Congressman 

(Di,   12th  Congressional  District.  Michigan: 

former  Chairman,  Democratic  Study  Group. 

Norman    Podhoretz,    editor.    Commentary 

magazine;  author.  Making  It. 

Austin  Ranney.  Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, University  of  Wisconsin,  member. 
McGovern-Praser  Commission  on  Party 
Structure  and  Delegate  Selection;  author. 
Paths  to  Parliament. 

Richard  Ravitch,  business  executive,  con- 
struction. 

John  P.  Roche,  columnist;  Professor  of 
Politics.  Brandeis  University:  former  Na- 
tional Chairman,  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action;  former  Special  Assist:int  to  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Peter  Rosenblatt,  attorney:  former  Special 
Consultant  to  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie; 
former  aide  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Bayard   Rustin,    Director,    A.    Philip   Ran- 
dolph Institute;   author.  Down  the  Line. 

Richard  Schifter.  attorney;  Vice  President, 
Maryland  State  Board  of  Education:  Chair- 
man. Montgomery  County  Democratic  Policy 
As-sociation. 

Ben  Wattenberg.  co-author.  The  Real 
Majority,  former  campaign  aide  to  Senator 
Henry  M.  Jackson,  former  aide  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  Coalition  for  a  Democratic  Majority. 
Box  28181,  Central  Station,  Washington  DC 
20005. 


THE  LATE  HON.  ALFRED  J.  ELLIOTT 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31.  1973 

Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  Members  in  this  Chamber 
will  remember  Congressman  Alfred  J. 
Elliott  from  Tulare,  Calif. 


Fehruarij  1,  1973 

I  personally  was  saddened  by  his  death 
this  January  18,  for  he  had  been  a  friend 
of  mine  for  many  years. 

Al  Elliott  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
from  1937  to  1949.  He  was  elected  as  a 
Democrat  to  the  75th  Congress  to  nil  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Henry 
E.  Stubbs.  He  was  reelected  to  the  76th 
Congress  and  to  the  four  succeeding 
Congresses.  He  chose  not  to  rim  for  re- 
nomination  in  1948,  but  instead  decided 
to  remain  in  Tulare. 

Al  was  a  resident  of  Tulare  from  1910 
where  he  attended  the  public  schools. 
He  was  also  engaged  in  farming  and 
livestock  raising,  and  served  as  secre- 
tary-manager of  the  Tulare  County  Pair, 
beginning  in  1929.  His  other  duties  in- 
cluded the  chairmanship  of  the  Tulare 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  from  1933 
to  1937. 

Al  retired  from  public  life  in  1965  and 
lived  at  his  home  close  to  the  fairgrounds. 

He  made  many  friends  in  and  around 
Tulaie  and  he  will  be  remembered  not 
only  for  his  outstanding  work  as  a  Con- 
gressman, but  for  his  leadership  in  his 
commimity  for  so  many  years. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  his 
counsel  during  the  last  few  years  when 
I  would  Visit  him  at  his  home.  In  Decem- 
ber of  1972.  I  sat  with  him  in  his  living 
room  and  I  remember  his  words  to  me. 
He  said,  "Don't  give  up  trying — do  your 
best." 

We  will  remember  Alfred  Elliott,  for 
he  always  did  his  best. 


THE  FREE  PRESS  CONTROVERSY- 
WHAT  IT  MEANS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  first 
day  of  this  session,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion providing  imquallfled  protection  to 
newsmen  from  compulsion  to  reveal  their 
sources  by  the  courts  or  other  govern- 
mental agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  two  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  January  14  issue 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  The  articles 
deal  with  the  value  of  confidentiality  as 
a  tool  of  the  reporter  in  major  news 
stories  and  an  editorial  concei-ning  the 
power  to  suffocate. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the 
time  to  read  these  articles  with  the  end 
result  being  the  passage  of  a  no-qualifica- 
tion newsmen's  privilege  bill. 

The  articles  follow: 
Tfie  Need  for  Confidential  Sources — Some 
Prize  Examples 

"Listen  to  an  informant  whom  we'll  call 
Joe."  reported  Malcolm  Johnson  in  the  old 
New  York  Sun,  "because  that's  not  his  name 
and  Joe  feels  that  he's  marked  for  death 
for  having  crossed  the  Bowers  mob." 

With  the  help  of  Joe  and  other  unnamed 
sources.  Johnson  wrote  a  Pultizer  Prize  win- 
ning series  of  articles  in  1948. that  touched 
(iff  official  investigations  and  exposed  New 
York'.s  waterfront  gangs. 

Digging    reporters   such   as  Johnson   have 
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always  found  the  use  of  "Joca"  a  nec'^s-arv 
tool. 

Tl;e  combination  of  the  Joes  and  the  jour- 
nalists of  America  has  produced  some  of  the 
nation's  greatest  exposes,  including  such 
modern  day  di.sclosures  as  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers, the  My  Lai  massacre  aiid  the  Water- 
t:ate  bii^gmg  scandal.  In  fact,  because  con- 
lidenlial  sources  usually  help  uncover  Infor- 
maUon  other  pec^le  tr>-  to  conceal  from  the 
public,  the  stories  they  produce  generally  are 
considered  public-service  jofrnalism. 

•  Every  Pultizer  Prize  won  for  coverage  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  beginning  with  those  won 
by  Malcolm  Browne  of  the  AP  and  David 
Halberstam  of  the  New  York  Times  iu  1964, 
depended  on  confidential  sources,"  John 
Hohenberg,  secretary  of  the  Pultizer  Prize 
Advisory  Board,  said  in  an  interview. 

"Browne  and  Halberstam  were  challenging 
the  Uuthfulness  of  Uie  United  States  gov- 
ernment in  saying  the  war  was  being  won 
in  1963  and  that  the  strategic  hamlet  pro- 
gram was  a  success  in  beatmg  back  the  Viet 
Cong,"  Hohenberg  said.  'Their  reports 
showed  the  program  was  a  failure  and  a 
farce  and  they  certainly  didn't  get  such  in- 
formation from  official  government  sources. 
Tbey  had  to  get  out  and  get  it  firsthand  from 
people  in  the  lower  echelons." 

Today,  with  reporters  being  jailed  for  re- 
fusing to  disclose  the  names  of  confidential 
sources,  Hohenberg  believes  "we  are  head- 
ing into  a  period  as  bad  as  the  time  of  the 
AUen  and  SedlUon  Acts  of  1798  when  news- 
p^ermen  were  thrown  into  Jail  for  some 
01  the  things  they  published." 

UnUl  recent  instances,  the  only  case  this 
century  of  a  reporter's  jailing  that  "reaUy 
stirred  up  the  nations  newspapermen  " 
Hohenberg  said,  was  the  jailing  of  Martin 
Mooney  of  the  old  New  York  American  in 
1935.  Mooney  was  fined  $230  and  sentenced 
to  30  days  lor  refusing  to  reveal  sources  of  a 
gambling  story  to  a  New  York  Grand  Jury 
"Nobody  really  ever  bothered  us  much 
about  our  sources  before  or  after  the  Mooney 
case  until  now,"  Hohenberg  said. 

Two  other  less  celeb»»ted  cases  Involved 
Marie  Torre  of  the  old  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  who  served  10  days  in  jaU  rather 
than  reveal  the  source  of  a  controversial  col- 
umn on  singer  Judy  Garland,  and  Annette 
Leaaley  Buchanan,  a  student  at  the  Unlver- 
siti  of  Oregon,  who  was  threatened  with  a 
jail  sentence  in  196S  for  refusing  to  reveal  the 
source  for  an  article  on  campus  marijuana 
u«e  to  a  Lane  County  Grand  Jury  in  Eugene 
Oieg. 

Since  last  year  when  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  5  to  4  (with  all  four  of  the  Nixon  ap- 
potateea  on  the  majority  side)  that  Jour- 
n^lteta  had  no  First  Amendment  rights  to 
withhold  confidential  sources  from  grand 
Juries,  more  than  a  dozen  reporters  have 
been  Jailed  for  refusing  to  reveal  sources 
of  infoKMtlon  obUined  in  confidence. 

Beportcr  William  Farr  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  spent  46  days  in  Jail  before  being  re- 
leased Tbnnday  by  order  of  Sf^reme  Court 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  pending  an  ap- 
peal now  before  the  UJS.  9th  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Although  some  sources  simply  dislike  the 
limelight,  especlany  in  a  controversial  mat- 
t«3-.  a  naajor  reason  that  sources  often  Insist 
on  eonfldenUallty  is  that  they  fear  retalia- 
tion from  persons  they  help  expose. 

Depending  on  the  case,  the  retaliation 
feared  could  Include  the  loss  of  a  Job  and 
friends,  unfair  prosecution,  physical  punish- 
ment or  even  murder. 

What  can  happen  when  a  source  is  identi- 
fied was  indicated  by  the  Ku  Klui  Klans 
treatment  of  a  man  it  thought  was  Malcolm 
Johnson's  informant  for  his  expose  of  the 
Klan.  Johnson,  now  a  Kew  York  public  re- 
lation* conaultant,  said  he  never  revealed 
the  source,  but  the  Klan  picked  the  wrong 
man  "and  beat  him  badly  and  left  him  for 
dead  " 


Xeil  Sheehan  of  the  Ne-.v  York  Times  also 
refused  to  divulge  the  source  of  his  aware - 
winning  stories  on  the  Pentagon  Papers.  But 
the  government,  acting  on  information  oh- 
talned  Independently  of  the  New  York  paper, 
charged  Daniel  Ellsberg  and  Anthonv  Russo 
with  leaking  the  documents,  and  :he  two 
arc  now  being  tried  in  a  federal  court  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Tlie  articles,  based  on  a  secret  Defen'5e  De- 
partment study  of  the  Vietnam  war,  showed 
that  U.S.  officials  had  repeatedly  lied 
or  distorted  f;icts  in  public  pronouncements 
on  the  war  over  a  period  of  years. 

Seymour  M.  Hersh.  who  won  a  Pulitzer  for 
breaking  the  My  Lai  massacre  story  for  Dis- 
patch News  Service  in  1969.  says  "his  confi- 
dential sources  for  the  stor\-  included  three 
Army  officers,  a  congressman  and  two  con- 
gressional aides. 

"At  that  time  we  still  had  the  weight  of 
200  years  of  freedom  on  our  side."  says 
Hersh,  now  a  New  York  Times  reporter.  "Aiid 
we  weren't  concerned  about  pressure  to  re- 
veal sources.  Things  have  certainlv  shifted." 
The  Washington  Post,  Newsweek]  Time  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  all  relied  extensively 
on  confidential  sources  in  exclusive  investi- 
gative stories  on  the  Watergate  case. 

Tho  Times,  the  only  newspaper  to  have  two 
of  its  staff  members  jailed  over  the  question 
of  confidentiality,  has  used  such  sources  for 
many  of  its  major  stories. 

Editor  William  P.  Tliomas,  in  an  affidavit 
filed  in  federal  court  in  Washington,  said 
confidentiality  wa.s  a  major  factor  m  Times' 
stories  in  1966  and  1968  that  won  Pulitzer 
Prizes.  The  first  involved  coverage  of  the 
Watts  riot  and  its  aftermath  and  the  second 
described  city  government  operations  and 
resulted  in  indictments  and  convictions  of 
public  officials. 

Thomas'  affidavit  listed  several  other 
Times  stories  that  depended  on  confidential 
sources  for  information  and  involved  the  po- 
tential of  civil  or  criminal  litigation.  Tbey 
included: 

A  massive  study  of  the  Queen  Mary 
conversion,  involving  milhons  of  dollars  in 
tidelands  oil  monies;  stories  on  the  Califor- 
nia Legislature  which  brought  changes  in 
legislative  operations;  a  study  of  the  Black 
Panthers  in  Southern  California;  an  article 
detailing  important  aspects  of  the  Son  Tay 
prison  raid  in  Vietnam;  an  expose  of  Ku  Klux 
Klan  terroriste  in  the  South;  an  article  on 
the  controversy  over  oil  Imports,  and  a  story 
concerning  the  relationship  between  Abe 
Portas,  then  Supreme  Court  Justice,  and  the 
Wolfson  Foundation. 

Thomas'  affidavit  was  filed  in  connection 
with  a  case  last  month  in  which  defense 
attorneys  subpoenaed  the  tapes  of  a  5 14 -hour 
recorded  Interview  which  was  the  basis  for 
a  first-person  story  by  AUred  C.  Baldwin  in 
the  government's  key  witness  in  the  Water- 
gate case. 

In  this  case  the  source  was  known:  John 
F.  Lawrence.  The  Times'  Washington  bureau 
chief,  was  Jailed  brlepy  for  refusing  to  relin- 
quish the  Upes.  The  "nnaes  resisted  the  sub- 
poena on  grounds  that  the  reporters  had 
promised  Baldwin  that  the  interview  itseU 
would  be  confidential  and  that  only  material 
he  approved  fojr  an  article  under  his  byline 
would  tie  released. 

The  matter  in  this  case,  but  not  the  issue 
was  resolved,  howevw,  when  The  Times,  at 
the  request  of  Baldwin  and  hta  attorneys,  re- 
linquished the  tapes  to  U.S.  District  Judge 
John  J.  Sirica.  Baldwin  said  he  was  volun- 
tarily waiving  the  confldenttellty  agreement 
beoau.se  there  was  nothing  contradictory  be- 
tween the  interview  and  his  first-person 
story  and  he  wanted  to  eliminate  any  ques- 
tion the  continued  withholding  of  the  tapes 
might  raise  about  his  crediblUty  as  a  witness. 
The  atmosphere  created  by  subpoenas  of 
newsmen  and  governmeiu  attempU  to  sup- 
press publication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  bad 
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a  direct  e.Tect  "on  the  handling  of  the  Bald- 
win story  by  Times'  reporters. 

Two  reporters,  concerned  that  the  gov»'.'- 
ment  might  atte.-npt  to  suppress  pi:bl:ca-;on 
of  the  story,  staved  up  until  4:20  a  m  on 
Oct.  4  dictating  the  story  from  New  Have- 
Conn  ,  near  Baldwin's  hcmie.  to  a  recorder  ir\ 
The  Times'  editori.il  offices  in  Los  Aneelpi- 

Several  hours  later  attcr.:evs  for  Bald'.'in 
WHO  h.ui  approved  ti:e  interview  and  the 
story  telephoned  the  repcrters  and  ask-d 
that  the  story  not  be  published.  They  said 
governmer.r  attorneys./ upon  le.rnin'  from 
them  that  the  story  wa?  nbo.it  to  be  pui?- 
Iished.  had  threatened  to  withdraw  the  im- 
munity from  prosecution  Baldwin  had  hpen 
promised  in  return  for  his  testimony  at  t  -c 
WatcrpAte  tna).  Baldwin  The  coremmert  .-it- 
tomeys  warned,  might  be  indicted  or  held  in 
contempt  if  the  .story  were  published 

fc-^ver-il  hours  later  a  rovernment  artornev 
Telephoned  B.ildwins  artor.neys  again  to  s.-y 
that  Jiidire  Sirica  had  signed  a  court  crdc'r 
prohibiting  any  witnes-es  from  commenting 
on  the  r.-ise  and  that  Baldwin  could  be  held 
in  contempt  if  the  story  were  printed. 

Times  editors,  however  d^ided  t<?  publish 
The  story,  which  ran  Oct  5  The  rea.-^onins 
W.1.S  that  it  was  in  the  public  Interest  ar.d 
thp.t  Baldwin  had  withdrawn  his  approval 
only  because  of  government  intimidntion 

The  Times'  reporter?,  ccncemed  that  the 
government  would  attetr.nt  to  seize  the 
tapes,  mailed  them  to  an  editor  In  Los 
Angeles  for  security  purposes  Five  days  later 
E.irl  J  Silbcrt.  chief  prosecutor  in  theWater- 
pate  case,  warned  one  of  the  reporters  thr.t 
the  t.^pes  would  be  .^ubpoenaeii.  "If  we  don't 
subpoena  them,  the  defense  win."  Sllbert 
said.  The  defense  subsequently  did,  of 
course. 

Although  congre':sn-ien  s.v,-  their  m.-.il  o\ 
the  subject  is  light.  Congress  now  has  before 
it  aijout  two  dozen  bills  tlmt  would  protect 
newsmen  from  subpoenas  that  would  violate 
confidence.?.  Meanwhile  some  investigative 
reporters  have  talked  oX  destrcying  notes  cr 
tapes  of  sensitive  Interviews  much  as  FEI 
agents  destroy  their  notes  of  interviews  alter 
preparing  a  statement  lor  u  witness. 


The  Power  To  Sxtffocati: 
The  first  freedom  of  a  free  man   is  free- 
dom of  the  mind,  but  that  freedom  is  of  little 
value  without  access  to  information  and  the 
opinions  of  others. 

This  freedom  is  always  under  attack  from 
many  directions  and  many  influences,  subtle 
and  otherwise;  private  crgamaatjons  and 
powerful  individuals  a--iduo\isly  promote 
their  views  of  the  world,  while  trying  to  limii 
that  same  right  for  other* 

P^ar  of  these  influences  and  pressures  can 
cause  self-censorship,  yet  they  can  be  re- 
sisted; this  demands  some  courage,  but  with- 
out a  modicum  of  courage  people  can  never 
gain  or  preserve  theu  li!:«riy.         *" 

But  the  chief  threat  to  freedom  in  the 
modem  world,  as  Indeed  it  always  ha-s  been 
stems  from  the  power  cf  government  Ju'j- 
tlce  William  O  Douplas  noted  this  recently 
"As  the  years  pass,  the  power  of  go\erii- 
ment.  '  he  said,  "becomes  more  and  more 
pervasive.  It  is  the  power  to  suffocate  both 
people  and  causes." 

He  w.-iriied  against  Uiis  power  in  his  dis- 
sent from  Uie  Supreme  Ccurfs  decision  la^i 
June  in  the  ca.ses  of  three  newsmen  who 
vwre  denied  the  right  to  protect  their  sources 
of  confidential  Information  from  the  inquiry 
of  a  grand  lury. 

That  derision,  which  wliittled  down  Pirn 
AmerKJment  protections  of  the  press,  re- 
vealed, In  the  dissenting  words  of  Justice 
Potter  Stevrart,  "a  dlsttirbing  tnsensltlvity 
to  the  critical  role  of  an  independent  press 
in   o«ir  society." 

However,  Justice  Byron  R.  White  who 
wrote  the  majority  opinion,  granted  that 
Confress  ccuUi  provide  statutory  protetxion 
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of  hiewsmen  against  the  compelled  dHclosure 
of  inlormation  and  its  confidential  sources. 
Today,  it   has  become  evident   that  Con- 
must   act   to   protect   the   confidential 
between    reporters    and    their 
irces.  That  relationship  is  essential.  With- 
it,   the   news   media   will    ije   effectively 
red   from   conveying   information    to   the 
ic  that  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the  piib- 
s  welfare. 

'The  privilege  must   he   unqualified.   It   is 

in  actuality,  as  it  has  so  often  been  de- 

a  "uewsmens  privilege."  Rather,  it 

;he  publics  right  to  be  informed  by  the 

.'s  media  free  from  government  iiiterfer- 

whether  that  interference  comes  from 

dourt.  a  legislature  or  any  otlier  agencv  oi 

go'  ernment. 
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.  Alan  Cranston    (D-Calif.)    has  intro- 
i^ed  a  bill  (SB  158)  to  provide  this  protec- 
.  and  a  companion  measure  will  be  intro- 
duted  Monday  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiv  s  by  Rep.  Jerome  R.  Waldie  (D-Calif.). 
1  hese  bills  would  protect   newsmen  from 
t    forced  disclosure  of  the  source  of  any 
iilished    or    tmpublished    information    or 
E  compelled  revelation  of  any  unpublished 
f  >rmation.  They  would  cover  both  the  fed- 
a    government  and  the  state  government. 
\  'hile    the    passage    of    these    bills    would 
:e  state  legislation   unnecessary.  Assem- 
nen  Walter  Karablan  (D-Monterey  Park) 
William  T.  Bagley  iR-San  Rafael)  have 
'oduced  similar  bills  (AB  I  and  AB  4,  re- 
spectively)   to  strengthen  the  existing  pro- 
ions  in  California. 

legislation,  federal  and  state,  deserves 
Fport  from  the  public,  for  it  is  the  pub- 
right  to  be  informed  that  is  at  stake. 
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SERMON  BY  REV.  W.  GRAHAM 
SMITH 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 


OF    GEORGI.\ 


THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESExVTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31,  1973 
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BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  duilng 
92d  Cong;i-ess,  one  of  our  visiting 
Chiplains  who  opened  the  House  in- 
cluied  in  his  prayer  tlie  words,  "grant 
i  (eace,  but  not  peace  at  any  price."  His 
for  peace  was  in  the  example  of  the 
Prihce  of  Peace, 
l^milarly,  the  sermon  preached  by 
W.  Graham  Smith  of  Fairlington 
Prekbyterian  Chiuxh  last  Sunday  is  a 
ofound  lesson  for  us  all.  offering  guide- 
to  true  tranquillity, 
sermon  follows: 
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The 
Ser  ION   Preached   at   Faikli.vcton    Presby- 

T^lIAN  CHTJRCH.  AlE.XANDRIA.   VA..  ON  JaNU- 

28,    1973,   BY   THE   Reverend   W.  Gra- 
LM  Smith 

St.  Matthew  11:29-30 
Take  My  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  from 
Me;  for  I  am  gentle  and  lowly  in  heart,  and 
you  will  find  rest  for  your  souls.  For  Mv  yoke 
is  ei  sy.  and  My  burden  is  light. 

COD    DOES    GUIDE    IS     (3l     THE    RESULTS 

O  erst  rain;  hypertension;  nervous  break- 
dow  V,  mental  disorder;  neuroses.  These  are 
the  commonplace  words  of  modern  vocabu- 
lary In  spite  of  the  advances  In  medical 
science,  we  hear  of  alarming  Increases  in 
nervous,  mental  and  cardiac  cases.  Fear,  in 
one  'orm  or  another,  lays  Its  ley  hand  on  mul- 
tltu  les  of  people.  The  world  has  accelerated 
so  a  nazlngly  during  the  past  fifty  years  that 
almi  et  everyone  shares  In  the  strain;  for  the 
hun  an  body.  In  many  cases.  Just  can't  keep 
pac«j  with  modem  living 


EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

A'i  one  writer.  Dr.  David  Read,  purs  it  • 
■Vou  will  notice  how  nearly  all  the  really  in- 
tere.stlng  people  you  meet  are  a  prey  to  some 
kind  of  nervous  habit.  Only  the  stupid,  the 
dull,  or  the  saints  who  have  achieved  su- 
preme detachment  have  remained  unaffected. 
All  the  rest  are  betraying  signs  of  Jim:piness 
and  overstrain." 

So  often  people  cannot  get  along  with  each 
other  because  they  cannot  get  along  with 
them.selves;  and  they  cannot  get  along  with 
theniiselves  because  they  have  never  really 
submitted  themselves  to  God. 

•Why  are  we  so  faded?  '  a  youna  fellow 
asked  his  mother.  People  are  •faded"  becau.-e 
they  haven't  the  red  blood  of  an  Inner  cer- 
tainty coursing  through  them.  The  colours 
in  which  they  have  dyed  life  have  "run.  " 
They  were  not  "fast"  colours  to  begin  with. 
And  in  the  downpour  of  calamity,  and  the 
stress  of  human  living  the  colours  of  life 
have  become  faded.  The  plain  truth  is  that 
if  people  are  to  get  power  and  p>oise.  sparkle 
and  buoyancy  back  into  life,  they  can  get 
these  priceless  things  only  as  they  sub- 
niii  to  the  will  of  God.  and  are  dead  .sure 
oi    the  guidance  of  God. 

I  heard  of  a  canary  once  thai  would  never 
fing  until  after  It  had  It.s  bath.  Our  souls 
are  like  that.  Until  we  get  a  bath  that 
cleuLses  away  all  fears-,  all  uncertainties,  all 
guilt,  all  sense  of  not  being  in  the  Will  of 
God.  the  soul  will  not  sing.  But  a  tremend- 
ous thing  happens  to  yon  when  you  honestly 
seek  God's  guidance,  and  obey  the  con- 
ditions and  employ  the  methods  whereby 
guidai-.ce  comes,  and  it  is  this — there  comes 
an  inner  peace  at  the  very  core  of  your  being, 
even  though  all  the  world  Is  in  tumult. 
As  the  old  gospel  hymn  has  it — 
"Peace,  perfect  peace,  by  thronging  duties 
pressed?  To  do  the  will  of  Jesus.  this  Is  rest!" 
If  we  obey  God's  wUl  we  get  results;  U  we 
don't,  we  get  consequences! 

What  are  some  of  the  results  of  obevin" 
Gods  Will? 

1.  We  lose  the  fear  of  getting  lost. 
Every  one   knows  the  terror  "of  the  little 
child  who  gets  last    and  cau't  find  his  way 
home. 

Tltere  Ls  a  good  ilUustration  for  us  here 
in  the  way  the  pilot  of  an  aeroplane  finds  his 
way  to  his  destination.  A  radio  beam  is  sent 
out  from  his  home  airport,  and  once  he  Is  In 
that  beam,  he  has  only  to  follow  it  to  find 
hLs  way.  But  It  the  aircraft  ve*rs  olT  course, 
and  the  pUot  gets  out  of  that  directing 
beam,  a  buzzer  sounds  in  his  earphones  as 
If  to  say — •'You  are  going  wrong!  Get  back 
on  the  beam!^'  I  think  it  is  not  stretching 
the  Ulustration  to  say  that  God  sends  out. 
as  It  were,  a  beam  of  direction,  namely.  His 
Will  for  us  In  those  circumstances  In  which 
we  find  ourselves.  And  so  long  as  we  remain 
obedient  to  His  guiding  we  have  no  fenr  of 
getting  lost,  or  of  having  our  peace  of  mind 
destroyed.  It  is  only  when  we  delilx-ratelv  get 
out  of  line  with  God.  get  off  the  beam,  that 
real  trouble  ensues. 

Naturalists  tell  us  what  happens,  mechan- 
ically, in  the  brain  of  a  bird.  In  the  late 
•spring,  a  swallow  away  in  Africa,  will  take 
off  on  a  Journey  of  thousands  of  miles,  and 
come  back  to  the  eaves  of  the  same  little  vil- 
lage church  in  England  where  she  built  her 
nest  last  year.  She  will  not  be  deflected  from 
her  course;  she  will  not  lose  her  way.  She 
will  find  a  path  through  storms  and  driving 
winds,  across  seas,  and  over  mountains,  be- 
cause, even  though  mechanicallv.  she  is  on 
the  right  "beam." 

It  is  an  awful  thing  not  to  know  where 
you're  going  In  life — to  liave  no  compelling 
purpose — no  shining  goal  of  endeavour.  Far 
too  many  people  simply  drift  through  life, 
and  they  miss  life's  choicest  treasures  be- 
cause, by  falling  to  obey  God's  Will,  thev  are 
failing  to  fulfil  the  splendid  purpo.se  for 
which  God  caused  them  to  be  born.  Let  us 
rememijer,  then,  that  by  keeping  within  the 
Will  of  God.  by  keeping  "on  the  beam,"  we 
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flhd  our  way  even  through  apparently  over- 
wiiehning  storms. 
We  will  never  get  lost ! 

2.  The  dread  of  carrying  the  resjmmibility 
of  iihat  happetia  is  removed. 

What  a  dreadful  moment  it  was  on  that 
Good  Friday  morning  long  ago,  when  the 
Jeru.salem  mob.  spurred  on  by  the  cunning, 
ruthless,  religious  leaders,  shouted  out— 
"His  blood  be  upon  us  and  upon  our  chil- 
dren!" What  they  were  saying  was  this — '•We 
are  quite  ready  to  take  complete  responsibil- 
ity for  our  actions!"  But  It  Is  often  this  sense 
of  cru.shlng.  personal  responsibllltv  which 
gets  us  down.  But  I  believe  God  says  to  each 
one  of  us — "As  long  as  you  try  to  do  My  Will. 
I  will  accept  responsibility  for  whatever  hap- 
pens. I  will  carry  that  burden  for  you.  I  wil 
direct  you,  and  the  consequences  are  Mv 
responsibility,  not  yours!" 

I  heard  recently  of  a  little  girl  whose 
mother  was  obliged  to  be  away  from  the  home 
for  a  time,  and  the  child  had  the  task  of 
housekeeping  for  her  father  and  several 
smaller  brothers  and  sisters.  One  can  imagine 
tlie  burden  of  responsibility  which  the  child 
carried.  But  she  bore  up  bravely,  and  carried 
out  her  duties  splendidly.  But,  when  her 
mother  returned  home,  one  can  realize  the 
relief  of  the  little  girl  as  she  exclaimed— "Oh 
Mother.  I'm  so  glad  that  you  have  come 
home!'  Remember,  the  child  would  probablv 
still  perfornt  most  of  the  duties  she  had  been 
doing  before,  but  the  difference  was  this-  • 
her  mother  now  bore  the  responsibility!  I  feel 
tliat  the  Illustration  does  at  least  point  up 
tliis  truth— that  when  we  submit  our  will  to 
the  Will  of  God.  in  a  real  sense  we  can  sav  to 
God — "I'm  so  glad  you  have  come!  "  Wearo 
now  no  longer  carrying  out  a  set  of  duties  lu 
loneliness,  and  bearing  the  responsibility  of 
life  alone.  We  are  trying  to  do  the  Will  of 
One  Who  is  all  the  time  beside  us,  and  Who 
siiNs  to  us— -All  you  have  to  do  is  to  follow 
tlie  plan  I  make  clear  to  you  day  by  da' . 
and  the  responsibility  for  what  happens  I  wiil 
carry  for  yoti!" 

Herein  lies  one  of  the  great  benefits  of  the 
morning  "Quiet  Thne"  of  prayer  and  medita- 
tion; for  if.  in  the  morning  hour,  you  commi' 
each  part  of  the  day,  and  each  event  of  the 
day  to  God.  then,  when  a  difficulty  arise- 
dtiring  the  day,  you  can  derive  strength  anc! 
courage  and  stability  from  the  very  thought- 
"Well,  Lord,  this  morning  I  conimltted  th-^ 
day  Into  your  keeping.  I  am  trying  to  do 
what  You  would  have  me  do — and  You  are 
responsible  for  seeing  me  through  this  prob- 
lem; and  I  trust  You  to  show  me  tlie  patli 
I  am  to  take!" 

If  you  think  that  this  Is  a  glib  or  super- 
ficial or  naive  way  of  coping  with  daily 
problems- -I  simply  challenge  you  with  this 
question — "Do  you  spend  fifteen  minutes 
with  God  each  morning  before  you  step  out 
to  meet  the  duties  of  tlie  day?"  If  you  do. 
then  you  will  not  think  me  naive  at  all;  and 
if  you  don't,  then  try  my  prescription  and 
.see  how  it  works ! 

3.  Wlien  we  do  God's  Will,  our  basic  con- 
flicts are  resolved. 

Of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  conflict  is 
essential  for  the  strength  and  progre.ss  of 
the  soul.  Each  temptation  fought  and  con- 
quered makes  us  stronger  to  face  the  next 
temptation.  The  person  who  has  to  battle  to 
keep  his  faith  in  God  when  tragedy  strikes 
his  life.  Is  the  proper  person  to  send  to  com- 
fort another  man  who  has  lost  his  wife  in 
an  automobile  accident. 

Nevertheless,  needless  conflict  can  play 
ha\oc  with  our  lives.  Indecision  is  an  enemy 
of  the  soul.  If  a  man  when  faced  with  a 
moral  Issue  hesitates,  wondering  what  he 
should  do,  wondering  whether  he  should  play 
It  safe  by  takUig  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
then  that  man  Is  an  Irresolute  character. 
But.  If  we  make  this  our  guiding  principle: 
'God  helping  me,  I  will  do  HIa  Will  as  far  as 
I  can  see  It.  regardless  of  the  consequences," 
then  that  will  answer  most  if  not  all  of  our 
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basic  conflicts,  and  so  bring  us  Inner  peace 
and  spiritual  strength. 

Some  people,  of  course,  try  to  end  their 
moral  conflicts  simply  by  giving  in  to  temp- 
tation, by  opening  the  tap  and  letting  their 
emotions  and  instincts  gurgle.  But  the  plain 
fact  is  that  doing  wrong  always  sets  up  a 
dozen  conflicts  where  formerly  there  had 
been  only  one.  And  the  person  who  allows 
evil  in  any  shape  or  form  to  master  him  is 
really  wading  ever  more  deeply  into  the 
morass  of  spiritual  death. 

Bishop  Gerald  Kennedy  of  the  Methodist 
Church  says  In  his  folksy  way  that  the  Will 
of  God  Is  like  after-shave  lotion;  yo-u  know 
it's  going  to  sting  your  face,  but  you  know 
also  that  it  Is  good  for  you.  So  often  doing 
God's  will  does  sting;  but  we  know  that  no 
other  way  can  bring  peace.  " 

Ag;aln  and  again  Inner  moral  conflicts 
weaken  and  exhaust  us,  and  so  debilitate  us 
that  our  vital  energies  are  wasted.  Dr.  J.  A. 
Hadfield,  the  eminent  psychologist.  In  one 
of  his  books,  tells  how,  in  the  mind  of  a 
soldier  during  World  War'  I,  the  sense  of 
duty  was  so  much  In  conflict  with  the  desire 
to  run  away,  promoted  by  the  self-preserva- 
tion Instinct,  that  a  condition  of  paralysis 
of  the  legs  was  produced,  which  solved  the 
immediate  problem  but,  of  course,  disabled 
the  patient.  Hadflelif  wisely  says — "By  fac- 
ing our  conflicts  and  deliberately  making 
our  choice,  by  directing  all  our  endeavours 
to  one  great  purpoee.  confidently,  and  fear- 
lessly, the  soul  is  restored  to  harmony  and 
strength. 

As  we  close  this  morning,  I  would  ask  you 
to  think  about  the  lovely  picture  Christ 
painted  In  the  words  of  our  text — "Take  My 
yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  ftom  Me;  for  I 
am  gentle  and  lowly  in  heart,  and  you  will 
find  rest  for  your  soul."  It  is  the  picture  of 
t  the  strong,  trained  ox  yoked  with  the  weak- 
er, untried  animal.  The  weaker  has  only  to 
pull  bis  own  weight  and  keep  level  with  the 
stronger.  The  stronger  carries  the  heavy  end 
of  the  yoke.  The  stronger  Is  responsible  for 
the  straight  furrow,  and  for  reaching  the 
end  of  it.  If  the  weaker  pulls  out  into  a  di- 
rection of  his  own,  the  yoke  chafes  his  shoul- 
ders and  the  binrden  becomes  heavy. 

"Take  My  yoke  vipon  you,"  says  Jesus. 
"Don't  be  proud,  and  self-assertive,  and  say 
'I'm  going  my  own  way.'  By  doing  that,  you 
only  make  the  yoke  chafif  your  shoulders. 
Walk  with  Me  and  it  becomes  easy.  The  re- 
sponsibility is  taken  from  you,  and  the  bur- 
den becomes  light!" 

We  all  remember  from  our  school  days  the 
lovely  poem  by  our  own  American  poet,  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant,  written  as  he  watched 
the  figure  of  a  wild  bird,  flying,  as  It  seemed, 
"into  the  very  heart  of  the  sunset.  The  last 
verse  long  ago  laid  Its  spell  upon  me — 
"He  Who,  from  zone  to  zone. 

Guides    through    the   boundless   sky   thy 
certain  flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone. 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright." 

And  it  was  a  greater  than  Brvant  who 
said— 

"In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and 
He  will  direct  thy  paths,"  Amen. 


SALUTE   TO   SCOUTING 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

\Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hans 
Becken,  editor  of  the  Hanska  Herald  in 
my  congressional  district,  recently  wrote 
an  editorial  pointing  out  the  great  value 
to  America  of  the  fine  youth  organiza- 
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tion,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  With 
the  63d  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
U.S.  Scouting  coming  up  on  February  8, 
it  is  appropriate  to  include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  Mr.  Becken's  editorial 
tribute : 

Anniversary  of  ScotrriNC 

Sometimes  we  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
today's  youth  becoming  tomorrow's  leaders. 
However,  it  Is  reassuring  to  recall  that  youth 
organizations  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  are  working  to  develop  future  leaders 
of  strong  moral  character  and  sound  convic- 
tions, capable  of  carrying  forward  In  strength 
and  freedom  the  traditions  of  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  we  give  special  rec- 
ognition to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  this 
February  8.  as  they  celebrate  the  63rd  An- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  Scouting  in 
America,  During  the  month  of  February,  the 
over  6  million  Boy  Scouts  will  be  exhibiting 
for  the  public  the  many  Scouting  skills  which 
lead  to  the  development  of  good  character 
traits,  attitudes  and  self-reliance.  Their 
theme  this  Anniversary  la:  "Scouting  Today 
Is  More  Than  You  Think,"  and  truly  It  Is 
Jvist  that  because  Scouthig  is  engaged  in  an 
assortment  of  programs  and  projects  which 
make  the  organization  more  relevant  than 
ever  before  to  the  needs  and  concerns  of 
today's  youth.  One  example  Is  Operation 
Beach,  an  action  plan  to  help  curb  drug 
abuse. 

This  Anniversary  Celebration  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  should  remind  us  that 
with  organizations  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts 
we  can.  Indeed,  entrust  tomorrow's  w-ell- 
beUig  of  our  great  nation  to  a  well-qualified 
and  responsible  younger  generation. 


INEQUITIES  IN  REVENUE-SHARING 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  MINISH,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 29,  1972, 1  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  bring  to  his  attention  cer- 
tain inequities  which  have  developed  in 
the  revenue-sharing  Program. 

In  my  area  of  New  Jersey,  the  formula 
employed  to  distribute  Federal  funds  to 
localities  has  resul^  in  great  disparities 
in  payments  am«g  similarly  situated 
commimities.  Thy^only  apparent  reason 
for  these  inequijpes  is  the  different  des- 
ignations bomj^jy  the  localities. 

In  New  Jereey,  within  each  county, 
there  exist  "towns,"  "cities,"  "villages, ' 
"boroughs,"  "townsliips,"  and  so  fortli. 
Yet  all  these  localities  perform  virtually 
the  same  services  and  possess  virtually 
the  same  jm'isdiction.  Until  the  revenue- 
.sharing  program  was  launched,  the  only 
real  difference  between  a  township  and  a 
borough,  for  example,  was  in  the  designa- 
tion itself.  Now  tfcese  localities  have 
fomad,  some  fortiuiately,  others  unfor- 
tunately, that  their  individual  designa- 
tion has  a  great  impact  upon  the  amount 
of  revenue-sharing  money  they  are  to 
receive. 

Thus  far,  I  have  received  only  an  ac- 
knowledgment from  the  Treasmy  De- 
partment. In  the  interest  of  fairness  and 
in  order  to  preserve  the  confidence  of  my 
constituents  in  the  equity  of  the  revenue- 
sharing  program,  I  trust  the  Secretary 
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will  give  prompt  attention  to  this  matter 

I  include  my  letter  to  Secretary  Shult/ 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

U.S.  House  or  Represent.^tives. 
Washington.  DC.  December  29.  1972. 
Hon.  George  Schultz, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Wasltington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
an  immediate  reevaluation  of  the  effect  ol 
revenue  sharing  on  communities  in  my  area 
of  New  Jersey. 

After  examining  the  schedule  of  initial 
payments  to  localities  in  my  congre.sslonal 
district.  It  Is  apparent  to  me  and  to  n\inier- 
ous  elected  officials  as  well  as  to  ordinary 
taxpaying  citizens,  that  gross  Inequities  have 
occurred  in  the  revenue  sharing  program  by 
virtue  of  the  distribution  formula  employed 
by  the  Treasury  Department,  These  inequi- 
ties must  be  promptly  corrected  In  order  to 
restore  public  confidence  In  your  Department 
and  in  the  entire  revenue  sharing  program. 

Municipalities  are  quite  naturally  disap- 
pointed that  actual  payments.  In  most  ca.ses, 
have  fallen  far  l^elow  earlier  published  esti- 
mates. For  example.  Bloomfield  was  told  to 
expect  $606,000.  yet  Bloomfield  Is  now  in- 
formed it  will  be  receiving  less  than  $300,000. 
Similarly,  West  Orange  had  been  led  to  be- 
lieve It  would  receive  $350,000,  yet  Its  entitle- 
ment has  been  reduced  to  approximately 
$237,000.  Irvington's  payment  has  dropped 
from  $660,000  to  $444,000  and  Orange's  from 
$590,000  to  $336,000. 

Moreover,  in  many  Instances,  communities 
In  the  same  area,  with  virtually  the  same 
population  level,  identical  local  problems, 
similar  Income  levels  and  similar  tax  eflorts, 
are  receiving  greatly  divergent  revenue  shar- 
ing payments. 

For  example,  the  communities  of  Verona 
and  Cedar  Grove  border  each  other,  differ  In 
jxipulatlon  by  only  a  few  hundred,  cover  al- 
most Identical  land  areas,  and  have  similar 
concerns,  taxes,  and  Income  levels.  Yet,  Cedar 
Grove  has  been  granted  nearly  six  times  the 
amount  of  money  as  Verona. 

To  cite  Just  two  more  examples,  Motitclair 
and  South  Orange  are  scheduled  to  receive 
much  less  per  capita  than  nearby  commu- 
nities despite  the  fact  that  the  problems, 
taxes,  and  Incomes  of  all  these  localities  do 
not  differ  to  the  extent  reflected  in  their 
revenue  sharing  payments. 

These  inequities,  apparently,  have  resulted 
in  large  part  from  the  different  desit: na- 
tions borne  by  these  localtles.  Townships  are 
treated  differently  than  towiis,  villages,  cities, 
and  other  types  of  local  governments.  Yet. 
in  my  area,  there  is  no  significant  difference 
between  these  localities  in  terms  of  the  tvpe 
or  functions  of  their  governments.  The  only 
difference  is  in  the  designation  itself.  Is  the 
Treasury  Department,  therefore,  suggesting 
that.  In  order  to  gain  more  federal  reventie 
sharing  funds,  commimities  should  change 
their  designation-s'  Surely,  this  Is  abstird! 

Congress  Intended  revenue  sharing  to  be 
administered  in  a  fair  and  impartial  man- 
ner, yet  this  is  not  the  ca.se  in  my  area  of 
New  jersey.  Thus  far,  the  program  has  made 
a  mockery  of  the  Congress'  genuine  desire  to 
assist  hard-pre.ssed  local  governments, 

I  demand  that  yoi:  act  promptly  to  cor- 
rect these  obvious  inequities  by  immediately 
invoking  section  lOSdS  of  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  .^^t  of  1972.  which  permits 
you  to  alter  the  effect  of  the  Act  in  circum- 
stances where  its  original  purposes  are  nt'. 
^jelng  met. 

To  do  less  would  leave  numerous  commu- 
nities with  a  feeling  of  cynicism  and  bitter- 
ness towards  a  program  wlilch  had  orlgmnllv 
held  such  great  promise  as  an  innovailve 
step  in  Federal  relations  with  the  States  and 
their  localities. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  G.  Mini-^h, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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AGRICXJLTURE  DEPART- 
MENT ACTIONS 


HON.  FRANK  E.  EVANS 

OF    COLOBAOO 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 


.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  aiA  deeply  disturbed  over  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's recent  termination  of  sev- 
vital  programs  of  the  Department 
4griculture.  All  of  these  actions  have 
made  in  the  name  of  fighting  infia- 
No  one  can  argue  with  the  admin- 
istrition's  desire  to  stem  the  rise  of  infla- 
tiCTi,  particularly  in  view  of  the  rather 
mix  >d  record  of  the  President  in  this  area 
sine  e  he  Imposed  wage  and  price  controls 
ovej  18  months  ago.  To  the  extent  that 
spending  contributes  to  in- 
imnecessary  spending  should  be 
But  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  very  first  to  be  cut  should  be 
that  have  been  of  signiflcsmt 
to  rural  Americans, 
every  rural  program  that  is  cut, 
America  suffers,  too,  for  the  tre- 
outmigration  from  rural  to 
areas  continues  to  contribute 
tily  to  the  health,  safety,  and  wel- 
problems  we  are  faced  with  in  our 
areas.  For  the  administra- 
to  single  out  rural  America  for  "be- 
neglect"  is,  without  a  doubt,  a  ma- 
;tep  backward  in  sound  social  policy. 
the  past  6  weeks,  the  administration 
terminated — without  giving  the  shred 
or  constitutional  ja'^tification  for 
Ewrtions — the  following  programs  in 
Department  of  Agriculture : 
EJural  environmental  assistance  pro- 
— REAP:  $225.5  million  was  appro- 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  by  the 
This  program,  and  its  predeces- 
the  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
ability  to  minimize  erosion,  con- 
water,  conser'.'e  woodland  and  wild- 
areas,  and  lessen  rural  pollution.  This 
a  cost-sharing  program,  with  every 
dollar  requiring  investment 
farmer  or  rancher,  with  a  $2,500 
on  payments  to  any  individual, 
the  availability  of  Government 
the  Government  admits  that  the 
11  farmer  and  rancher  will  find  It  very 
to  pay  for  conservation  protec- 
In  fiscal  year  1972,  farmers  and 
in  our  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
received  over  $1.5  million  in  REAP 
and  since  the  administration  an- 
the  termination  of  REAP,  I  have 
.•ed  many  letters  from  farmers  and 
:hers  who  have  benefited  from  REAP 
sharing  funds,  and  need  those  funds 
Continue  this  vital  work. 

agriculture  conservation  program, 
known  as  REAP,  has  been  respon- 
for  curing  many  of  the  problems  of 
Dust  Bowl,  and  for  the  creation  of 
water  facilities  for  livestock 
The  many  new  requirements 
on  farmers  and  ranchers  by  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
oth  ;r  antipollution  agencies  will  place  a 
hea  vy.  if  not  impossible,  burden  on  those 
far  ners  and  ranchers  without  the  assist- 
r  e  of  REAP  jost-sharing  payments. 
"1  ;.u.s.  it  was  highly  disingcnuou.s  for 
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the  Agriculture  Department,  when  an- 
nounciug  the  termination  of  REAP,  to 
state  in  its  "fact  sheet"  that — 

Farmers  are  better  able  to  pay  for  conser- 
yatioa  practices  tban  ever  before. 

Wlien,  last  year,  the  Department  told 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture — Environ- 
mental and  Consumer  Protection,  on 
which  I  sit,  that — 

There  is  usually  a  loss  of  iiamediate  Income 
when  a  conservation  system  of  farming  la 
adopted.  E-xpected  returns  from  some  types 
of  needed  conservation  measiures  (for  ex- 
ample, terrace  systc:ns.  erosion  control  struc- 
tures, and  forestry  practices)  wiil  not  equal 
their  cost  for  a  long  time  . . .  There  are  greater 
risks  in  some  types  of  needed  conservation 
work  than  farmers  and  lenders  are  generally 
willing  or  able  to  assume.  Many  of  these,  in 
the  long  run.  may  provide  more  benefits  to 
the  public  than  to  the  farmer.  (Italics 
added.) 

The  loss  of  REAP  will  be  measured  in 
the  inability  of  whole  counties  to  pay  for 
bulldozing  work,  for  example,  because  no 
individual  farmer  can  ufford  to  pay  for 
the  work  himself. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  emer- 
gency loans;  This  program  provides  for 
emergency  loans  where  a  natural  dis- 
aster his  caused  a  general  need  for  agri- 
cultural credit.  Third  District  citizens 
received  over  $200,000  in  emergency  loans 
in  fiscal  year  1972  Recently,  in  the  Third 
District,  fruitgrowers  suffered  a  freeze  in 
their  orcnaids.  The  freeze  was  declared 
a  disaster  area  back  in  October,  giving 
some  growers  a  chance  to  apply  for  dis- 
aster loans  by  December  27.  The  growers 
had  been  told  that  they  had  until  June  1, 
1973,  to  ppply  for  the  loans,  but  on  De- 
cember 27,  liie  administration,  without 
any  warning,  armounced  they  were  ac- 
cepting no  more  loan  applications  as  of 
that  date.  Many  growers  in  our  area  have 
apparently  been  left  out  in  the  cold  be- 
cause of  this  sudden  action.  The  admin- 
istration 'fact  sheet"  treats  tlie  termina- 
tion of  the  emergency  loan  program — 
which  included  a  1 -percent  interest  rate 
and  a  $5,000  "forgiveness" — as  an  "ex- 
pansion" of  its  operating  loan  program, 
despite  the  fact  that  farmers  and  growers 
struck  by  a  natural  disaster  will  be  forced 
to  bear  a  587-percent  interest  rate  in- 
crease over  the  level  established  by  law 
last  year. 

What  about  farmers  and  ranchers 
whose  crops  or  livestock  are  imperiled  by 
natural  disasters  from  now  on?  The  op- 
erating loan  program  may  be  available 
to  them,  but  at  a  greatly  increased  inter- 
est rate,  as  I  have  noted  above. 

Does  the  administration  propose  to  aid 
the  victims  of  natural  disasters  in  for- 
eign countries — like  Nicaragua — in  a 
more  liberal  fashion  than  its  own  citi- 
zens? Unfortunately,  if  the  answer  is  yes. 
many  marginal  operators  may  be  forced 
to  leave  the  land  when  and  if  they  are 
struck  by  devastating  weather  conditions. 
And  additional  inequity  facing  farmers 
who  got  their  applications  into  FHA  on 
time— before  December  27— is  that  FHA 
ran  out  of  operating  funds  around  De- 
cember 1 .  and  is  still  awaiting  the  receipt 
of  more  funds  from  the  Pre^^idpnt's  OfTice 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Unfortu- 
nately, an  OMB  ofScial  has  told  me  that 
this  process  may  take  several  more  v.'ccks. 
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I  have  asked  OMB  Director  Roy  Ash  to 
investigate  this  matter  and  expedite  re- 
lease of  funds  to  PHA. 

RE  A  2 -percent  loans:  Since  1935,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  has 
made  it  possible  for  millions  of  rural 
Americans  who  otherwise  would  not  be 
served  to  receive  electric  service.  Since 
1949,  REA  has  been  providing  telephone 
service  under  the  same  low-interest  loan 
arrangement.  These  self-liquidating 
loans  have  been  set  at  2  percent  since 
1944,  which  is  a  fair  price  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  pay  for  the  electrification 
of  sparsely  populated  rural  areas.  Now 
the  administration  has  proposed.  In  lieu 
of  REA's  2-percent  loans,  the  provision  of 
guaranteed — 7  ',2  percent — and  insiired — 
5  percent — loans — at  an  increased  cost  of 
at  least  250  percent  to  those  cooperatives 
solely  dependent  on  REA's  2-percent 
loans  for  their  continued  needs. 

Member  co-ops  in  Colorado  currently 
have  nearly  $40  million  in  applications 
pending  in  Wsishington,  D.C..  and  an- 
ticipate that  nearly  $220  million  in  loan 
applications  would  have  been  made  in 
the  next  6  to  8  months.  Three  systems 
in  Colorado — all  in  the  Third  District, 
which  I  represent — are  solely  dependent 
on  the  2-percent  loans  for  their  credit. 
In  fact,  in  fiscal  year  1972,  member  co- 
ops in  the  Third  District  received  over  $13 
million  in  REA  loans,  and  over  $2  million 
in  rural  telephone  loans.  I  am  told  that 
eight  or  nine  co-ops  in  the  State  are  out 
of  money  now,  making  their  member- 
customers  particularly  susceptible  to 
power  "brownouts'"  in  the  months  ahead. 
New  subscribers  will  simply  have  to  wait 
tmserved. 

The  vital  need  in  the  REA  situation  is 
for  the  administration  to  move  rapidly 
to  make  some  Federal  credit  available 
to  those  co-ops  which  are  currently  fac- 
ing a  cash  shortage.  Five-percent  loans 
are  better  than  no  loans  at  all,  although, 
of  course,  the  Increase  in  interest  rates 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  higher  utility 
rates  for  member-customers.  In  the  long 
run,  however,  we  must  restore  the  2- 
percent  loans.  Since  the  demand  for 
power  among  REA  co-ops  is  33  percent 
faster  than  in  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
according  to  Government  figures,  the 
urgency  for  restoration  of  continuity  in 
REA  financing  is  evident. 

FHA  rural  housing  subsidies:  Two- 
thirds  of  oiu"  substandard  housing  lies 
outside  our  cities,  and  the  need  for  ade- 
quate housing  in  rural  areas  is  obvious 
if  we  are  ever  going  to  be  able  to  make 
a  reality  of  the  rhetoric  of  rural  develop- 
ment. The  administration  has  now  an- 
nounced that  three  programs  in  the  area 
of  rural  housing  will  be  discontinued 
during  an  18-month  evaluation  study: 
Housing  loans  to  poor  families  involving 
an  interest  subsidy,  rental  and  coopera- 
tive housing  loans,  and  farm  labor  hous- 
ing grants  and  loans.  The  administration 
has  made  across-the-board  cuts  in  hous- 
ing programs,  in  the  name  of  fighting 
inflation  by  cutting  Government  spend- 
ing, but  officials  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  were  unable  to  supply 
me  with  flguies  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  saved  by  terminating  these 
programs.  In  Colorado's  Third  District, 
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over  $4.6  million  in  rural  housing  loans 
were  made  available  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
How  are  we  going  to  mtuntain  any  sem- 
blance of  rural  development  if  we  con- 
tinue to  cut  into  those  programs  aimed 
at  making  iniral  life  more  attractive? 

FHA  water  and  waste  disposal  pro- 
grams: The  water  and  waste  disposal 
program  of  the  FHA  provided  $100  mil- 
lion to  associations  and  municipal 
agencies  to  develop  water  storage  and 
waste  disposal  programs  on  a  50-50 
matching  basis  with  the  localities.  While 
the  administration  claims  that  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972 
and  revenue-sharing  funds  are  sufficient 
to  meet  these  needs,  this  is  clearly  not 
the  case,  what  with  the  administration's 
already  having  impounded  nearly  half 
of  the  authorized  funds  under  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  for  the  next  2 
years. 

The  question  is.  What  to  do  about  it? 
The  short  answer  is  that  no  one  knows 
exactly  what  will  or  can  be  done.  The 
administration  has  acted,  in  my  opin- 
ion, imconstitutionally,  for  it  has  abro- 
gated the  Congress'  right  to  set  national 
policy  in  terms  of  what  programs  will  or 
will  not  be  carried  out.  But  limiting  the 
Executive's  right  to  act  illegally  has 
proved  an  elusive  goal  over  the  years. 
Perhaps  the  best  opportunity  for  restor- 
ing these  programs  will  come  not  in  the 
courtroom  but  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee's  Agriculture — Envi- 
ronmental and  Consum^er  Protection 
Subcommittee,  I  shall  fight  to  see  to  it 
that  these  programs  are  restored  to  the 
fiscal  1974  budget.  I  am  also  exploring 
whatever  legal  means  are  available  to 
prevent  the  executive  branch  from  ter- 
minating whole  programs  voted  upon  and 
approved  by  the  legislative  branch. 

In  the  meantime,  an  effort  must  be 
made  to  speed  through  approval  of  those 
applications  that  the  administration 
promises  to  continue  funding,  such  as 
5 -percent  insured  REA  loans  and  those 
emergency  FHA  loans  that  were  filed  in 
time  to  beat  the  administration's  sudden 
December  27  cutoff.  I  shall  do  every- 
thing within  my  power  to  pre.<;sure  the 
administration  to  move  quickly  in  these 
areas. 

In  addition,  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  direct  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment to  continue  the  REAP  program  and 
the  2-percent  REA  electricity  and  tele- 
phone loans  at  the  levels  of  funding  pre- 
scribed by  the  Congress.  I  am  currently 
studying  legislative  means  whereby  the 
Department  may  be  directed  by  Congress 
to  continue  funding  of  the  FHA's 
emergency  loan  and  rural  housing  pro- 
grams. 


WHY  THE  OCAW  IS  STRIKING  AND 
ASKING  A  BOYCOTT  OF  SHELL 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31.  1973 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  OU 
Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  Interna- 
tional   Union    is    currently    on    strike 
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against  the  Shell  Oil  Co.  and  Shell 
Chemical  Co.  which  have  refused  to  bar- 
gain with  it  on  issues  of  health  and 
safety  and  an  employee  pension  plan.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  all  other  major  oil 
companies  have  already  agreed  with  the 
union  on  these  matters.  It  is  only  Shell 
that  has  not. 

The  OCAW  considers  the  companies' 
present  refusal  to  negotiate  on  these  key 
issues  to  be  so  serious  as  to  call  for  a 
national  boycott  of  Shell  products. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  have  the 
benefit  of  the  union's  reasons  for  its 
actions  I  am  including  the  OCAW's  letter 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

Why  OCAW  Is  Striking  and  Asking 

A  BOTCOTT  OF  SHELL 

On,  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Workers  International  Union, 

Denver,  Colo.,  January  24, 1973. 

Shell  Oil  Company  and  Shell  Chemical 
Company  have  refused  to  agree  to  terms  with 
the  union  which  have  been  agreed  to  by  al- 
most the  entire  U.S.  oU  industry. 

New  contracts  have  been  signed  with 
American  Oil,  Atlantic  Richfield,  Gulf. 
Texaco,  Mobil,  Exxon,  Union,  Standard  of 
Ohio,  Cities  Service,  Continental  and 
Phillips,  as  well  as  many  smaller  companies 
with  which  OCAW  has  bargaining  relation- 
ships. 

Shell  and  Standard  Oil  of  California 
(Chevron)  have  refused  to  even  negotiate 
seriously  on  key  Issues  of  principle.  OCAW 
represents  relatively  few  Standard  of  Cali- 
fornia employees,  but  represents  more  than 
5,000  Shell  employees  in  five  of  the  com- 
pany's U.S.  refineries,  several  Shell  Chemi- 
cal plants,  and  some  other  operations. 

OCAW  believes  that  it  cannot  permit 
Shell,  which  Is  one  of  the  two  largest  oil 
companies  In  the  world,  to  Impose  on  Its  em- 
ployees treatment  inferior  to  that  granted 
by  most  of  the  American  oil  industry  to  Its 
workers.  To  do  so  would  be  unfair  to  Shell's 
U.S.  employees,  would  endanger  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  union  In  its  dealings  with  other 
companies  and  would  endanger  the  future 
of  coordinated  national  bargaining  with  the 
industry. 

The  b.aslc  Issues  In  dispute  are: 

HEALTH   AND  SAFETY 

The  new  contracts  with  the  other  com- 
panies provide  a  new  clause  establishing 
Joint  union-management  health  and  safely 
committees  with  power  to  police  the  work 
environment  conditions  In  their  plants.  This 
replaces  the  old  system  under  which  manage- 
ment was  the  sole  Judge  of  the  health- 
fulness  and  safety  of  work  assignments. 

Health  concerns  are  important  to  oil  work- 
ers. They  are  subjected  to  exposures  to  toxic 
fumes,  vapors,  gases,  liquids  and  acids.  Some 
of  these  substances  can  do  slow.  Insidious 
damage  to  the  human  body.  Policing  of  a 
healthful  work  environment  Is  more  dlflfi- 
cult  than  the  policing  of  safety  hazards 
which  are  more  visible  to  the  eye  and  sim- 
pler to  understand. 

Significantly,  the  OCAW  Oil  Industry 
health  and  safety  clatises,  which  are  virtu- 
ally verbatim  In  all  the  contracts  negotiated, 
provide  for  some  key  methods  of  measuring 
the  health  environment  in  the  work  place: 

1.  There  Is  provision  for  employment  by 
the  company  of  Independent  Industrial 
health  consultants,  approved  by  the  union, 
from  time  to  time  to  make  health  surveys 
of  the  plants  and  to  relate  their  findings  to 
recognized  standards  of  safe  exposure  to 
toxic  or  Injurious  substances.  This  will  pro- 
vide objective,  non-partisan  measurements 
of  the  true  environmental  situation. 

2.  There  are  to  be  periodic  physical  exam- 
inations, of  workers,  scope  of  which  will 
be  determined  by  the  Joint  labor-manage- 
ment   committees.    Such    examinations    can 
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reveal  whether  employees  are  or  are  not 
suffering  health  damages  due  to  exposures  In 
the  work  place. 

3.  The  company  agrees  to  provide  to  tlie 
union  annually  full  statistics  on  morbidity 
and  mortality  of  employees.  This  Is  Informa- 
tion that  wlil  be  of  great  value  to  occupa- 
tional health  researchers  a£  It  will  reveal 
whether  there  Is  undue  Incidence  of  any 
particular  ailment  which  might  be  related 
to  work  exposures. 

EMPLOYEE    PENSIONS 

Shell  has  consistently  refused  to  bargain 
on  employee  pensions  and  it  confuses  tlie 
issue  In  its  propaganda  to  employees  by  in- 
terlocking its  substandard  pension  plan  witli 
an  employee  savings  plan  known  as  tlie 
"Provident  Fund." 

This  year,  the  other  oil  companies  have 
granted  various  pension  improvements  and. 
more  importantly,  they  have  agreed  to  es- 
tablish top-level  labor-management  commit- 
tees to  review  and  study  existing  pension 
plans.  Such  committees  will  be  at  the  cor- 
porate and  International  union  level  and  will 
have  full  access  to  necessary  Information. 

This  top-level  review  arrangement  Is  of 
particular  Importance  in  the  oil  Industry. 
OCAW  has  been  obliged  to  negotiate  at  the 
plant  level,  while  obviously  company  pen- 
sion plans  must  be  designed  at  top  corporate 
level.  The  various  companies  pension  plar..s 
have  grown  up  separately  over  the  years, 
have  been  amended  from  time  to  time,  dif- 
fer from  company  to  company,  and  are  com- 
plex to  analj'ze.  Only  through  top-level  re- 
view of  the  plans,  company  by  company, 
can  basic  and  rational  improvements  be 
made. 

Shell  refuses  to  permit  any  employee  or 
xmlon  participation  in  pension  planning  Ir 
refuses  at  this  time  to  grant  either  modest 
immediate  Improvements  or  the  top-level 
review  to  prepare  for  future  improvements 

The  other  oil  companies  have  demon- 
strated considerable  statesman.ship  in  agree- 
ing this  year  to  the  breakthroxigh  agree- 
ments for  union  participation  In  health  and 
safety  and   in  pension  review. 

OCAW  believes  that  it  cannot^  permit 
Shell,  controlling  interest  in  which  is  owned 
by  Royal  Dutch  Petroleum  Company  of  the 
Netherlands  and  Shell  Transport  and  Trad- 
ing Company  of  Great  Britain,  to  do  less  for 
Its  American  employees. 


THE  ADVERTISING  INDUSTRY  S 
NEW  PROGRAM  OF  SELF-REGU- 
LAnON 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31.  1973 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  is  increasingly  calling  for  an  end  to 
false  and  misleading  advertising.  Today 
I  met  with  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Advertising  Federation  who  told  nie 
about  the  advertising  industo's  new  pro- 
gram of  self-regulation. 

Tlie  objective  of  tliis  new  program  is 
to  receive  and  act  upon  consumer  com- 
plaints, and  work  with  both  Government 
and  industry  to  maintain  high  standai  ds 
of  truth  in  advertising.  Because  of  the 
deep  concern  my  colleagues  have  shown 
for  the  accuracy  of  advertising,  I  am  in- 
serting the  American  Advertising  Fed- 
erations description  of  this  program  in 
the  Record. 
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The  Self-Rkgulatost  Pbogkasi 
"the  advertising  Industry  joined  forces  last 
yea  r  to  Initiate  a  voluntary  program  of  selX- 
reg  alatlon  to  be  beaded  by  tbe  newly  formed 
Na  lonal  Advertising  Review  Board.  The 
NA  ilB  act3  on  consumer  and  industry  com- 
nla  nts  regarding  truth  and  acciiracy  in  na- 
tional advertising.  It  is  dedicated  to  provid- 
ing a  vehicle  for  continual  improvement  of 
adij^rtlsing  practices. 

THE    NARB rrS    LE.iDEHSHIP 

Ci^arles  W.  Yost,  former  ambassador  to  t'.ie 
Uni  ted  Nations,  was  selected  chairman  of 
the  NABB.  Also  elected  to  the  board  were  30 
mei  libers  representing  national  advertisers. 
10  epresenting  advertising  agencies  and  10 
rep  esenting  public  or  non-industry  fields. 

E  mphasls  on  advertiser  representation 
stei  3s  from  the  fact  that  be  bears  the  ulti- 
ma e  responsibility  for  the  advertising  that 

I  reduced.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
rec<  gnl2;ed  that  the  inclusion  of  public  rep- 
res«  Dtatives  iu  an  Industry  program  of  self- 
reg^  ilation  at  the  policy  making  level  Is 
uni  iue.  Pew,  if  any,  other  industries  or  pro- 
fesia  ions  provide  for  involvement  of  the  con- 
sucier  on  other  than  a  complainant  level. 

PPONSOUNG   CSDUPS 

Tte  a.ssoclatlons  sponsoring  the  NARB  are 
the  American  Advertising  Federation,  the 
Am(  rlcan  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 


the 
the 
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Association  of  National  Advertisers  and 
Council  of  Better  Business  Bureaus. 


N  ^KB  Is  organized  so  that  complaints  are 

iuit  aUy   handled   by  an   investigating  staff. 

National  Advertising  Division  (NAD)   of 

CouncU  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  and 

appeals    are    forwarded    to   the    NABB. 

regarding  truth  and  accuracy — 

x>ntent  of  an  ad  and  whether  it  haa  the 

to  mislead  or  deceive — may  be  inl- 

tiat4d  by  Individual  consumers,  representa- 

of  consumer  organizations  or  throtigh 

Industry's  own  Internal  monitoring. 

evaluates  the  merits  of  the   issues 

in  the  complaints.  In  most  cases,  this 

checking  the  representations  made  In 

advertising  with  the  available  Informa- 

on  the  performance  of  the  product  under 

standards  of  truth  and  acciu'acy. 

addition  to  handling  Complaints,  tho 

monitors  the  various  advertising  media 

to  uncover  any  possible  abuses  before 

attract  broad  public  concern.  It  also 

advisory  opinions  in  advance  to  ad- 

and/or  agencies  as  a  way  of  avert- 

future    problems. 

»  complaint  is  considered  Justified,  the 

works  with  the  advertiser  and/'or  agency 

an   appropriate   change   In  the  ad- 

vert|8tng.  The  emphasis  is  on  a  constructive 

of  the  problem.  It  is  up  to  the 

to    establish    the    truth    of    the 
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however,  there  is  an  Impasse  and  the 
quedtloned  advertising  is  neither  altered  nor 
ithprawn,  the  complaint  is  appealed  to  the 
To  expedite  this  appeals  process,  the 
chairman  of  the  NARB  appoints  a  flve-man 
to  hear  each  specific  case  and  reach 
decision  on  behalf  of  the  entire  board.  Kach 
Includes  three  advertisers,  one  agency 
>ne  public  member. 

r  e  NARB  panel  reviews  the  complaint  and 

f  AD  staff  findings  and  provides  an  op- 

mity  for  the  advertiser  or  his  representa- 

to  present  his  side  of  the  case  In  a  full 

evld(  ntlary  hearing.  NARB  panels  normally 

I  ble  to  arrlTe  at  a  decision  within  a  few 

13.  -The   decision   is   transmitted   to   the 

e  rtiser  at  the  highest  corporate  level. 

the  advertiser  still  refuses  to  cooperate 

the  NARB  panel  or  does  not  agree  with 

i  leclslon  of  the  panel  that  the  advertls- 

In  yloUtlon  of  NARB  standards,  the 

of  the  NARB.  after  exhausting  all 

Informs  the  appropriate  govern* 

men!  agency. 
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NARB  publicly  discloses  all  decisions  and 
monthly  reports  are  released  on  the  status 
of  all  cases  before  NAD  or  on  appeal  to 
NARB.  Advertisers  In  disagreement  with  the 
decision  of  NARB  or  Its  Investigative  staff 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  submit  their 
own  statements  to  be  incorporated  in  NARB's 
public  announcements. 

The  party  initiating  the  complaint  is  In- 
formed of  the  outcome  of  the  NAD  investiga- 
tion and  /or  resolution  of  the  NARB  panel. 
If  the  complainant  l.s  dissatisfied  with  the 
outcome  of  the  N.\D  investigation,  he  too 
may  appeal  for  a  hearing  by  an  NARB  panel, 
again  evidencing  the  functioning  role  the 
consumer  has  in  NARB  procedures. 

THE  FIRST  TEAR  OF  OPERATION PROGRESS 

REPORT 

The  workability  of  the  NARB  self -regula- 
tory program  may  be  evaluated  by  reviewing 
some  of  the  statistics  issued  alter  one  year 
of  performance.  The  National  Advertising 
Division  reported  it  had  received  or  Initiated 
444  complaints  against  national  advertising 
(as  of  December  1972) .  Of  the  total: 

131  complaints  were  dismissed  as  without 
merit.  These  were  cases  in  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  NAD.  the  advertiser  provided  ade- 
quate substantiation  of  claims. 

84  complaints  were  found  to  be  Justified, 
and  In  all  cases  the  advertiser  agreed  either 
to  withdraw  the  ad  or  to  modify  It. 

227  complaints  were  stlU  under  Investiga- 
tion. 

Nine  cases  dismissed  by  NAD  were  appealed 
by  the  complainants  to  NARB  for  panel  ad- 
judication with  the  following  results: 

four  complaints  were  not  sustained. 

two  complaints  were  upheld,  assured  by 
the  advertisers  that  the  challenged  ads  would 
not  be  used  in  the  future. 

three  more  are  In  the  process  of  being 
adjudicated. 

It  ia  slgniflcant  to  the  self -regulatory  pro- 
gram that: 

In  all  cases  so  far  the  complaint  was  re- 
solved before  notification  of  a  governmental 
enforcement  agency  was  necessary. 

The  Individual  consumer,  as  a  group,  ac- 
cotmted  for  the  largest  ahare  of  the  total 
complaints. 

Virtually  every  NAD  request  to  an  adver- 
tiser for  substantiation  of  claims  was  com- 
piled with. 

NARB  panel  Judgments  are  added  to  the  ex- 
tensive body  of  precedents  dealing  with  ad- 
vertising acceptabUlty  already  developed  by 
the  CouncU  of  Better  Business  Bureau*  and 
are  available  to  asElst  NAD  with  its  sUff  role 
of  initial  evaluation  and  review. 

Panel  rulings  also  serve  as  precedents  for 
future  panels  convened  to  review  related 
caaes  and  constitute  a  body  of  information 
and  opinion  that  will  sene  as  guidelines  for 
advertisers. 

RESPONDING   TO   CHANGE 

In  evaluating  the  year -old  program.  Chair- 
man Yoet  noted  that  NABB  and  NAD  are 
providing  self -regulatory  machinery  that  did 
not  exist  previously.  Further,  he  said  that  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  procedural  problems 
would  be  encountered  during  the  program's 
developmental  stages. 

Ambassador  Yost  asserted  that  "neither 
NARB  nor  its  investigative  staff  can  be  con- 
sidered an  apologist  for  questionable  adver- 
tising practices  nor  a  'defender'  of  the  adver- 
tising industry.  They  act  Judiciously  and 
fairly  on  all  matters  that  come  before  them." 

To  seek  continual  Improvement  of  the  self- 
regulatory  machinery,  the  procedures  of 
NABB/NAD  have  been  amended  to  provide  for 
public  disclosure  of  decisions,  despite  the 
earUer  Judgment  that  confidentiality  was  de- 
sirable except  where  compliance  with  NARB 
panel  findings  was  not  voluntarily  forthoom- 
lug.  The  over-riding  public  Involvement  and 
interest  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  full 
public  disclosure  policy. 

Also,  to  help  decrease  I  lie  amount  of  lime 
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between  issuance  of  complaint  and  its  resolu- 
tion. NAD'S  investigative  procedures  are  be- 
ing more  closely  tied  to  the  Council  of  Better 
Business  Bureau's  trade  practices  division  in 
Washington,  which  has  experts  in  a  number 
of  advertising  areas  giving  NAD  greater  re- 
search capabiUty.  New  personnel  have  been 
added. 

ISSCES    or    SOCIAL    KKSPONSISILITT 

Although  NARB  and  its  investigative  staff, 
the  NAD,  are  primarily  concerned  with  truth 
and  accuracy  in  national  advertising,  the 
NARB  chairman  also  Is  empowered  to  appoint 
five-member  consultlve  panels  to  review  the 
broader  qiiestlons  of  taste,  morality  and  so- 
cial responsibility. 

NAD  has  received  only  a  limited  number  of 
complaints  deemed  to  be  concerned  with  such 
matters.  Procedures  call  for  the  convening  of 
an  NARB  panel  to  review  these  more  subjec- 
tive advertising  questions  when  the  volume 
of  such  complaints  warrants  such  action. 

As  opposed  to  truth  and  accuracy  questions 
which  are  dealt  with  tm  a  case  by  case  basis, 
issues  of  taste  and  social  responsibility  will 
involve  the  use  of  "white  papers"  to  caution 
against  a  given  practice  of  concern. 

lACAI.    ADAPTATION 

The  development  of  local  advertising  re- 
view boards,  based  on  the  national  model, 
is  being  imdertaken  in  several  cities  through 
the  efforts  of  the  American  Advertising  Fed- 
eration and  its  local  ad  clubs  and  the  Better 
Business  Bureaus. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  program 
Is  not  designed  to  be  a  panacea  tor  whatever 
Ills  exist  In  the  marketplace.  It  is  a  con- 
scientious and  honest  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
advertiBizig  industry  to  respond  ocmstructlve- 
ly  to  public  complaints  about  qieclflc  adver- 
tising and  to  elevate  further  advertising  per- 
formance. 

For  further  Information,  write  or  call: 

William  Ewen,  Executive  Director,  National 
Advertising  Review  Board.  850  Third  Avenue, 
New  Tork,  New  York  lOOaa,  (212)   832-1320. 

Roger  Purdon,  Vice  President.  National  Ad- 
vertising Division.  CouncU  of  Better  Business 
Bureaus.  845  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10022,  (212)  832-3131. 


A  BIUL  TO  BAN  SECRET  MEETINGS 
WITHIN  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
AND  EXECUTIVE  BRANCHES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  January  31.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  gov- 
enunent  has  grown,  It  has  become  dis- 
tant, out  of  reach  of  the  people.  A  vast, 
impersonal  bureaucracy  appears  to  rule, 
not  by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  but 
by  edict — with  the  help  of  a  computer 
printout  that  cannot  be  bent,  folded, 
mutilated,  or  changed. 

The  electorate  responds  to  this  situa- 
tion in  two  principal  ways:  first,  people 
are  frustrated  and  alienated  by  govern- 
mental action  tliat  they  do  not  under- 
stand and  seemingly  cannot  control  or 
second,  citizens  do  not  feel  that  they  are 
qualified  to  assess  the  peWormance  of 
their  elected  representatives  because  the 
individual  does  not  have  "all  the  infor- 
mation" available  to  him.  Either  way,  the 
democratic  process  loses. 

How  do  governmental  bodies  come  to 
their  policy  decisions?  More  Importantly, 
why  do  they  take  certain  actions?  What 
happens  behind  those  closed  doors? 
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Tlie  people  have  a  right  to  know. 
Therefore,  I  am  introducing  leglslaticm 
which  would,  in  efifect,  ban  secret  meet- 
ings within  the  congressional  and  execu- 
ti\e  branches  of  our  Federal  Govem- 
Ji^.eat. 

Limited  exceptions  to  this  rule  would 
1)6  provided  for  matters  relating  to  na- 
tional security  and  defense,  certain  dis- 
rlplinary  proceedings  that  might  ad- 
versely affect  an  individual's  reputation 
and  meetings  strictly  and  solely  related 
to  a  Government  agency's  internal  man- 
agement. 

But  the  purpose  and  effect  of  tliis  leg- 
islation is  clear — to  open  up  the  decision- 
making process  of  government  to  the 
public.  Citizens  will  have  the  right  to 
attend  meetings  In  which  they  have  an 
interest,  and  news  media  and  other  in- 
terested groups  will  have  access  which 
will  insure  a  broader  dissemination  of 
informatiMi  on  public  affairs. 

By  bringing  the  full  force  of  public 
scrutiny  into  our  deliberations,  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  substantially  improve 
government.  Moreover,  we  will  be  taking 
steps  to  dispel  the  understandable  cyni- 
cism, suspicion  and  loss  of  confidence 
that  currently  underlies  the  public's  at- 
titude toward  its  government. 

No  one  can  seriously  maintain  that 
wholesale  reform  in  this  area  is  not 
needed — and  needed  immediately. 

Passage  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  in  1966  was  a  welcome  fli-st  step. 
But  in  seeking  to  place  records  of  past 
e\ents  in  the  public  realm,  the  public 
was  only  provided  with  a  retrospective 
\iew  of  what  had  already  befallen  them. 
Even  so,  it  has  been  disheartening  to 
witness  the  extent  to  which  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  has  gone  in  circumventing 
and  subverting  the  act's  policy  of  full 
disclosure  by  using  "exemptions"  for 
purposes  which  were  never  intended  by 
Congress. 

Tliis  attitude  that  the  people  should 
be  left  in  the  dark;  that  what  they  do 
not  know  will  not  hurt  them — or  the 
Government;  and  that  Government 
knows  best,  is  personally  abhorrent  to 
me.  Most  importantly,  it  is  ultimately 
desti-uctive  to  the  very  essence  of  self- 
government. 

A  recent  study  of  the  executive  branch 
indicates  its  present  practice  in  this 
area:  "Tlie  agencies  have  either  misin- 
terpreted or  chosen  to  ignore  existing 
law  enacted  to  provide  the  public  with 
gieater  access  to  Information.  The  agen- 
cies have  failed  to  adequately  document 
their  procedures,  findings,  and  conclu- 
siorts.  There  appeal's  to  be.  if  not  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  restrict  disseminating 
information,  no  concentrated  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  agencies  to  insure  public 
participation  in  their  acti\-ities.  This  is 
evident  from  the  lack  of  adequate  pro- 
cedures to  inform  the  public  of  these 
meetings,  and  the  closing  of  many  of 
these  meetings.'' 

This  is  particularly  true  of  regulatory 
ngencies  which  have  such  tremendous 
impact  upon  our  daily  lives,  and  yet 
oftentimes  act  as  if  they  are  powers  unto 
themselves. 
Meanwhile,  the  public  is  expected  to 
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c<«itent  itself  with  the  ever  growing  dis- 
ease of  self-serving  "off  the  record" 
statements  by  public  ofBclals  which  are 
designed  to  give  less  than  all  the  truth. 

Congress,  it  is  sorry  to  relate,  is  not 
much  better  in  this  regard.  Despite  the 
passa«e  of  the  Legislative  Reform  Act 
of  1970,  most  "business"  sessions  of  com- 
mittees are  still  closed  to  the  pubUc. 

A  Congressional  Quarterly  report  of 
February  1972,  reveals  that  for  1971,  97 
percent  of  those  Senate  Committee  meet- 
ings specifically  designated  as  "business 
sessions" — organizing,  marking  up,  vot- 
ing, briefing  sessions — were  closed  to  the 
pubhc.  The  House  was  not  much  better 
with  almost  80  percent  of  its  business 
conducted  behind  closed  doors. 

And  the  question  is.  Why?  Is  such 
secrecy  necessarj'?  Does  it  sen-e  anj-  le- 
gitimate pui'pose? 

The  answer  is,  "No."  Government  has 
shown  time  and  again  that  it  does  not 
need  this  "backroom"  atmosphere  to 
conduct  its  business. 

As  eariy  as  1953,  the  California  Assem- 
bly enacted  the  Brown  Act  which  made 
provision  for  open  public  meetings  for 
all  local  government  agencies.  More  ex- 
pansive legislation  to  assure  open  gov- 
ernment meetings  has  been  since  passed 
in  New  Mexico,  Arkansas,  New  Jersey. 
Indiana,  and  most  recently.  Florida — all 
with  good  results. 

I  have  insisted  that  tlie  House  Sub- 
committee of  which  I  am  chaii-man.  con- 
duct all  its  business  in  open  session. 

Tlu'oughout  my  years  in  pubhc  service 
I  have  been  disturbed  by  the  great 
amount  of  public  business  that  is  con- 
ducted m  secrecy.  What  do  we  have  to 
hide? 

It  is  not  at  all  suip rising  that  people 
are  suspicious  of  our  motives  and  ha\'e 
lost  confidence  in  our  system's  capacity 
to  be  responsive  to  the  people's  need.s. 

It  is  time— well  past  time — for  this 
type  of  legislation.  If  it  can  get  out  from 
behind  the  closed  doors  and  survive  com- 
mittee action,  I  am  confident  that  on  the 
floor— in  full  view  of  the  public— it  will 
pass. 

It  is  time  to  bring  the  unseen  hands 
of  power  to  the  light  of  public  scrutinv. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  full  text  of 
this  bill  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

A  bill  to  provide  that  meetings  of  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  of  congressional  com- 
mittees shaU  be  open  to  the  public,  and  for 
other  purposes 

H.R.  3519 

Be  it  eruicted  bp  the  Senate  nnd  Hour^r 
of  Eepresentatiies  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrexs  a<:sentbled,  That  (a) 
except  a.s  provided  in  subsection  (b),  all 
meetings  (including  meetings  to  conduct 
hearings*  of  anv  Government  agency  at 
which  any  official  action  Is  con.sldered  or 
discussed  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

(b)  Subsection  (ai  shall  not  applv  to  that 
portion  of  any  meetings  In  which  the  action 
or  proposed  acnoii  to  be  taken,  considered, 
or  discussed  by  an  agency — 

(1»  relates  tn  a  matter  afleciiiig  the  na- 
tioual  security. 

(2)  relates  solely  to  the  interna!  manage- 
ment of  such  agency. 

(3)  miglit  tend  to  reflect  ad\crsel.    on  the 
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character  or  reputation  of  any  individual 
who  is  subject  to  any  proposed'or  potential 
sanction  by  such  agency,  or 

(4)  might  divulge  matters  required  to  be 
kept  confidential  under  (speciiied  statut'.Ty 
provisions) : 

Provided.  That  this  subsection  does  not  au- 
thorize closed  meetings  or  the  withholding 
of  iulormation  from  the  public  except  as 
specifically  stated  In  this  subsection,  and  is 
not  authority  to  withhold  information  frcni 
Congress. 

Each  aeenry  subject  to  the  reqtiiremcn' - 
of  this  section  shall,  wiihin  one  hundrtu 
and  eigluy  days  after  the  effective  date  ol 
this  Act.  establish  through  publlcatlcm  m 
the  Federal  Register  procedures  lor  pro- 
viding public  notice  of  meetings  required  b 
this  stctiou  to  be  open  to  the  public.  Sucli 
notice  shall  be  given  as  far  lu  advance  o: 
such  meetings  as  is  practicable,  in  order  to 
facilitate  attendance  of  such  nieetlngs  by 
persons  desirous  of  doing  so. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  133(b(  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  a?  amended 
by  section  103(a)  of  the  ljeglslati\e  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970  Is  amended  as  follows: 
"(1 )  Each  meeting  (Including  meetings  to 
conduct  hearings)  of  each  standlncr.  select. 
special,  or  conference  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except  when 
the  committee  determines  that  the  matters 
to  be  discussed,  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken, 
relates  to  a  matter  of  national  security,  re- 
lates -solely  to  the  internal  management  of 
.such  committee,  may  tend  to  reflect  adversely 
on  the  character  or  reputation  of  the  witness 
or  any  other  individual,  or  may  divulge  mat- 
ters required  to  be  kept  confidential  under 
other  provisions  of  law." 

(2)  Clause  27(f  I  (2)  of  rtile  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Each  meeting  (includint; 
meetings  to  conduct  hearings)  of  each  stand- 
ing, .seieci,  .special,  or  conference  committee 
shall  be  open  to  the  public,  except  when  tlic 
committee  determines  that  the  ma' ■•ers  to  be 
discussed,  or  the  testimony  to  be  taken,  re- 
lates to  a  matter  of  national  security,  relate-^ 
solely  to  tlie  Internal  management  of  such 
committee,  may  tend  to  reflect  adversely  on 
the  character  or  reputation  of  the  witness  or 
any  other  individual,  or  may  divulge  matters 
required  to  be  kept  confidential  tmder  other 
provisions  of  law." 

Src.  3.  A  transcript  shall  pn^mptly  he 
made  of  each  meeting  which  Is  open  to  the 
public  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Art 
and  copies  of  such  transcript  .shall  promptiv 
be  made  available  for  public  inspections  and 
copying. 

Src  4.  "n-ie  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction  of  ac- 
tions to  render  declaratory  Judgments  or  to 
enforce,  by  Injunction  or  otherwise,  the  flr'-t 
section  of  this  Act  and  section  8  insofar  as  it 
relates  to  that  section  Such  actions  may  ije 
brought  by  any  person  In  the  district  wher»> 
such  person  resides,  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business,  or  where  the  agency  whr>^e  a<rif  n 
is  complained  of  resides. 

Sec.  5.  DruNmoNS. — Fi'r  the  purjxwe  cf 
this  Act — 

(1 »  "Government  agency"  mean=  each  au- 
thority of  the  Government  of  ti^e  United 
States  (v.hether  or  not  It  Is  trtthin  or  subjeC 
to  revie'w  by  another  Government  agency  i 
having  mere  tl'au  ove  mem'jcr.  'jut  docs  nm 
Include — 

( a  I    the  Congress 

(hi    the  courts  of  the  United  States 

(CI    miliiary  auihoriiies. 

(:2/  'person"  includes  an  indiiiuual.  parl- 
nerjlup,  corporation.  a.-sociation,  a  public  or 
private  orpanlzation  other  than  an  a^-ency. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  sliall  take  effect  on  tlie 
nUietieth  day  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment 
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THE   LEGACY   OF   LYNDON   BAINES 
JOHNSON— A  TRIBUTE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOCrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31.  1973 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following: 

The  Legacy  of  Lyndon  B.mnks   J'-hnson — 

A  Tribitte 

iBj-  John  M.  Murphy) 

"He  was-a  man.  t.ake  him  for  all  iu  all. 

I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." 

— Hamlet.  Act  I  Scene  2 

With  a  heart  crippled  by  the  ravages  of 
dLsease,  until  his  dying  moments  Lvndon 
Balnes  Johnson  was  battling  for  the  have- 
nots  of  society.  His  last  major  public  ap- 
pearance was  as  a  mediator  at  a  civil  rights 
dispute  in  Austin,  Te.\as.  When  the  program 
was  threatened  by  a  violent  outbreak.  John- 
son "obviously  sick  and  tired,"  took  command 
and  according  to  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  his  "chest  expanded  and  his 
eyes  flashed,  and  he  calmed  the  situation 
down.  He  said  exactly  the  right  thing,  ex- 
t«mp)oraneously.  You  could  see  a  great  man 
at  the  top  of  his  power." 

The  President  told  the  ominous  and  trou- 
bled audience: 

"To  be  black— to  one  v.ho  is  black — is  to 
be  proud,  to  be  worthy,  to  be  honorable.  But 
to  be  black  in  a  white  society  is  not  to  stand 
on  level  ground. 

"While  the  races  may  stand  side  by  side, 
whites  stand  on  history's  mountain  ^nd 
blacks  stand  In  history's  hollow. 

"Unless  we  overcome  unequal  hi.^tory,  we 
cannot  overcome  unequal  opportunity.  Tliat 
is  not — nor  wlU  It  ever  be — an  easy  "goal  to 
achieve." 

Within  days  of  his  death  in  what  must 
have  been  moments  of  acute  pain,  Lyndon 
Johnson  rose  with  one  last  burst  of  his  rap- 
Idly  faUing  energy  and  spoke  as  eloquently 
as  he  ever  had  on  the  meaning  of  being  a 
minority  American. 

President  Johnson  brought  the  same  fire, 
the  same  drive  and  the  same  love  of  the 
American  people  to  everything  he  did. 
Forged  in  the  desperate  poverty  and  sptrlt- 
kiUing  depression  that  engulfed  his  beloved 
Texas  during  the  1930s  he  projected  his 
burning  desire  to  change  things  for  the 
better  from  the  banks  of  his  rural  Perdenales 
to  the  ghettos  of  America's  cities. 

Heeding  the  call  of  the  deprived,  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  disenfranchised,  he 
spread  his  phUosophy  of  a  great  society  for 
all  to  his  foreign  policy  thinking.  And  be- 
lieving in  the  right  of  weaker  people  to  self- 
determination  and  a  place  in  the  sun,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  applied  his  philosophy  to  the 
people  of  South  Viet  Nam.  But  between  the 
journey  from  the  banks  of  the  Perdenales  to 
the  banks  of  the  Mekong  River,  President 
Johnson's  dream — for  a  time — turned  into 
his  own  personal  nightmare. 

So,  despite  his  unprecedented  success  iu 
putting  through  Congress  and  Into  opera- 
tion the  new  frontier  program  of  the  slain 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  despite  the  sometimes 
tenuous.  iTut  always  progressing,  successes  of 
his  own  programs — his  own  domestic  wars 
against  discrimination,  against  poverty  and 
against  the  corrupters  of  our  environment — 
he  was  to  reach  a  point  where  he  was 
haunted  by  the  spectre  of  the  Vietnam  War 
that  bedeviled  him  like  Banquos'  ghost. 

His  torment  was  not  so  much  the  result 
of  defeats  on  the  field  or  In  the  sputtering 
trtie  negotiations  which  he  Initiated.  His  tor- 
ment was  largely  attributable  to  his  aneuLsh 
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over  and  de\otion  to  the  "grtmts"  in  that 
tragic  effort,  the  G  I.s  who  were  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  battle  in  the  face  of  what 
.seemed  at  time  futile  efforts  to  end  the  war. 
Prom  General  Westmoreland  to  the  lowliest 
private.  Lyndon  Johnson  could  not  conceal 
from  friends  and  reporters  a  compassion 
that  betrayed  his  innermost  turmoil  over 
the  lives — and  deaths — of  the  American 
fighting  men.  While  he  was  concerned  for 
the  victims  of  that  war-torn  nation,  his 
concern  for  the  -American  soldier  was  so 
great  that  he  t'a\e  up  the  Presidency  he  had 
gotten  by  the  most  incredible  vote  of  con- 
fidence from  the  people  in  American  hLs- 
tory  so  that  their  chances  for  survival  miiiht 
be  increased.. 

It  wa-s  perhaps  .symbolic  that  the  news  of 
the  success  of  the  peace  net;oilations  that 
he  so  fervently  sought  sshould  come  to  him 
hoiu-s  before  he  left  us. 

The  wounds  of  war  will  heal  ar.d  ihe  per- 
.<;pective  of  hi.story  will.  I  am  certain,  re- 
cord Lyndon  Juhn.sons  role  in  it  with  com- 
passion for  the  people  of  Vietnam,  North  and 
South,  and  his  desire  to  rebuild  both  na- 
tions, that  was  the  real  goal  of  the  36th  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

And  while  the  Vietnam  controversy 
swirled  i.round  his  head,  President  John- 
son's domestic  programs  of  change  were  not 
without  their  attendant  disruptions.  When 
Americans  of  the  future  remember  Lyndon 
Johnson,  they  will  think  about  his  revolu- 
tionary idea.s — and  that  revolutlonarv  Ideas 
sometmies  bring  about  revolutions  of  a  sort. 
I  remember  the  at,hes  of  Watts,  Newark.  De- 
troit— and  Washington,  D.C.  But  out  of 
these  ashes  thLs  country  and  the  world  have 
witnessed  the  rebirth  of  a  new  America,  an 
America  where  the  oppressed  people  Presi- 
dent John.son  loved  so  much  are  finding:  new 
freedom,  new  dignity,  new  life  and  a  rebirth 
of  the  human  spirit.  Observing  the  turbulent 
mld-sixtles,  Lyndon  Johnson  did  not  view 
it  as  America  coming  apart  at  the  seams. 
He  described  it  as: 

■"The  old  .  .  .  not  coming  down.  Rather 
the  trotibling  and  torment  of  the.^^e  days 
stems  from  the  new  trying  to  rise  Into  place." 
When  Lyndon  Johnson  was  thrust  Into  the 
presidency  by  that  fatal  burst  of  gunfire 
in  Dallas,  one  of  his  first  major  moves  was 
to  begin  what  was  to  be  the  passage  of  the 
most  sweeping  civil  rlght-s  legislation  in 
America's  history.  Of  this  achievement  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  to  say,  "It's  going  to  make 
democracy  real.  It  Ls  going  to  correct  an 
injustice  of  decades  and  centuries." 

If  he  had  done  nothing  else,  Lyndon  John- 
son had  begun  to  make  his  great  society 
available  to  everyone.  And  for  this  all  Ameri- 
cans could  be  grateful.  But  he  wanted  more 
for  the  needy  of  America  so  he  designed  and 
put  Into  operation  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  eliminate  poverty;  he  de- 
veloped plans  to  cope  with  our  urban  crisis; 
and.  President  Johnson's  Administration  gave 
greater  support  to  the  educational  needs  of 
our  people  than  any  government  In  hLstory. 
This  record  of  achievement  Is  the  real 
legacy  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  It  wasn't  ea.sy.  but 
he  had  the  courage  to  see  that  the  die  was 
cast  for  freedom  and  this  country— and  the 
world— are  bearing  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 
Tlie  legacy  of  Lyndon  Johu.son  will  not  be 
the  memory  of  the  nightmare  of  Vietnam, 
but  the  renewed  dedication  to  his  dream  of 
a  great  society  which  I  am  convinced  will 
Inspire  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike. 

His  legacy  wUl  herald  a  renewed  commit- 
ment to  an  America  where  he  worked  to 
guarantee  no  second-class  citizenship,  no 
second  quality  opportunity,  no  secondhand 
Justice  at  home,  and  no  second-place  status 
in  the  world  for  our  ideals  and  benefits. 

While  he  was  untimely  ripped  from  our 
midst,  all  Americans  can  rejoice  In  the  fact 
that  he  tens  here;  In  the  fact  that,  as  a  close 
friend  eulogized,   In   the  .seventh  decade  of 
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the  20th  Century,  this  country  had  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson. 

This  country  will  not  look  upon  his  like 
again. 


NATIONAL  PLUMBING  INDUSTRY 
WEEK 


HON.  BOB  CASEY 

OF    TEXAS 

I.\   ITdlE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 

Wedne.'iday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling Contractors  is  the  largest 
and  oldest  trade  association  in  the  con- 
.stiuction  hidustry.  The  association  will 
celebrate  April  15  through  22,  1973  as 
■  National  Plumbing  Industry  Week." 

National  Plumbing  Industry  Week  will 
focus  attention  on  the  vital  role  that 
plumbing,  heating,  cooling,  and  piping'' 
play  in  the  health,  comfoi-t,  and  conven- 
ience of  our  citizens  in  homes  and  other 
buildings.  Over  2  million  men  and  wom- 
en will  join  the  national  association  in 
celebrating  tliis  event. 

Plumbing  and  piping  contractors  are 
the  original  ecologists.  They  have  en- 
gaged in  this  field  for  nearly  a  centuiy. 
These  contractors  have  taken  the  lead 
in  the  development  and  application  of 
todays  newer  and  more  sophisticated 
measures  to  insure  environmental  con- 
trol and  preservation. 

The  products  and  services  of  this  in- 
dusti-y  also  play  a  vital  part  in  our  Na- 
tion's economic  strength,  industrial  pro- 
ductivity, national  defense,  space  ex- 
ploration, transportation,  food  process- 
ing, and  mineral  development — in  fact, 
everythmg  that  depends  for  its  existence 
on  the  movement  of  air,  gas,  water,  and 
other  liquids  through  pipes,  valves,  fit- 
tings, and  fixtures. 

The  officers,  directors,  and  members  of 
the  National  Association  of  Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling  Contractors  represent 
every  city  and  State  of  our  great  Nation. 
They  are  engaged  in  their  ovm  businesses 
in  the  finest  traditions  of  private  en- 
terprise. Without  their  products  and 
services,  civilization  as  we  know  it  to- 
day would  not  be  possible. 

The  association's  officers  are  Robert 
K.  Walk,  president,  of  Houston,  Tex.; 
Samuel  M.  Bloom,  first  vice  president,  of 
Miami,  Pla.;  Merlin  Geddes,  second  vice 
president,  of  Arcadia,  Calif.;  Cecil  E.  Self, 
secretary,  of  Dallas,  Tex.;  Roland  E. 
Carlson,  treasm-er,  of  Rockford,  Hi.;  and 
Harry  G.  McComas,  executive  director,  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Director  of  National 
Plunibing  Industi-y  Week  is  John  B. 
Kelly. 

For  my  colleagues*  information,  the 
new  president,  Robert  K.  Wark,  is  not 
only  a  good  friend,  but  also  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  and  civic  leader  of  Houston. 
The  association's  15 -man  board  of 
directors  includes  Paul  LaMott  of  Haver- 
laill,  N.H.;  Leon  Novak  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.; 
William  M.  Robertshaw  of  West  Orange, 
N.J.;  Harry  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.;  Elwood  Evans  of  Wilmington, 
Del.;  Wesley  Styers  of  Gastonia,  N.C.; 
Howell  Switzer  of  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Keith   Clotz  of  Toledo.   Ohio:    George 
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Connelly  of  Chicago,  111.;  Fred  Drews  of 
Houston,  Tex,;  Robert  McCraig  of  To- 
peka,  Kans.;  Jeffrey  Haverly  of  Britton, 
IS.  Dak.;  William  Betting  of  Seattle, 
Wash.;  George  Nelderhauser  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah;  and  Beryl  Notthoff  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  to  declare  the 
week  of  April  15  thiough  April  22,  1973, 
as  National  Plumbing  Industry  Week. 
The  National  Association  of  Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling  Contractors  and  the 
total  plumbing,  heating,  cooling,  and 
piping  industry  of  2  million  men  and 
women  have  rendered  an  outstanding 
senice  to  our  Nation  thi'ough  their  ef- 
forts in  contracting,  manufacturing, 
marketing,  distribution,  and  installation 
of  the  industry's  products.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  agree  with  me  and  sup- 
port my  resoluti(m  and  thus  support  the 
industry  in  its  celebration  of  "National 
Plumbing  Industry  Week,"  April  15 
tlirough  22, 1973. 


REMARKS  OP  REPRESEJITATIVE 
JAMES  ABDNOR  AT  THE  HURON 
FARM  MEETING.  SATURDAY,  JAN- 
UARY 13,  1973 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or   SOUTH    DAKOT.* 

I.\'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31.  1973 

Mr.    ABDNOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following: 
Remarks  of  Representative  James  Abdnor 

AT  THE  Huron  Farm  Mueting,  Satltiday, 

jANtTAKT   13,   1073 

I  certainly  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
bi  here  this  afternoon  and  to  have  the 
privilege  of  testifying  and  also  hearing  from 
the  citizens  of  South  Dakota  as  to  their 
vie-w's  on  the  ramifications  and  feeling  to- 
ward the  budget  cuts  that  have  recently  come 
about  in  the  agricultural  budget  in  Wash- 
ington. I  think  we  should  recognize,  though, 
that  the  President  Is  determined  to  hold 
Federal  spending  down  to  $250  billion  In  this 
present  fiscal  year,  which  actually  means 
that  $6  billion  or  more  will  have  to  be 
trimmed  out  of  the  budget  to  do  so.  When 
you  are  cutting  at  the  rate  of  $6  billion  for 
a  six-month  period,  you  are  referring  to  a 
pro-rated  exit  of  $12  billion  over  a  fiscal  year. 

Now,  I  want  it  understood  that  I  don't  go 
along  with  aU  the  cuts  that  the  President 
has  made,  and  I  question  whether  or  not  the 
President  has  the  right  to  withhold  funds 
lii:e  he  is  doing.  Of  course,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  I  also  questioned  the  President's 
right  to  withhold  funds  in  the  days  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  who  set  the  precedent  for  this 
by  w  ithholding  highway  funds  from  the  vari- 
ous States,  and  many  thought  It  was  wrong 
for  him  to  do  that  at  that  time. 

I  do  feel  that  this  present  situation  we 
find  ourselves  in  has  been  brought  about 
because  of  the  fiscal  irresponslbllltv  of  past 
Congresses.  The  fiscal  truth  Is  that  you  can- 
not go  on  forever  spending  far  more  money 
in  Federal  funds  than  you  are  actually  tak- 
nig  in  in  taxes.  I  think  we  must  recognize 
this,  and,  of  course,  when  Congress  doesn't, 
the  President  has  done  so  by  coming  In 
with  these  present  cuts.  There  Is  no  qiiestlon 
in  anyone's  mind  that  Federal  deficit  spend- 
ing Is  one  of  the  greatest  contributors  to  In- 
flation, and  Inflation  has  probably  hurt  the 
farming  business  more  than  any  other  sin- 
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gle  occupation  that  I  know  of.  There  Is  just 
no  way  to  pass  rising  costs  on  to  the  con- 
sumer like  there  is  in  other  businesses.  I  do 
want  to  say  that  I  feel  that  agriculture  has 
been  unduiy  singled  out  for  cuts. 

I  feel  that  in  the  percentage  of  overall  cuts, 
agriculture  is  earning  far  too  much  of  the 
brunt  of  the  cuts.  The  thing  I  really  object 
to  most  of  all  is  the  manner  iu  which  tlie 
cuts  were  made.  I  feel  that  they  were  made 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
AJtli^ugh  Mr.  Butz  is  accepting  the  responsi- 
bility for  them.  I  feel  that  he  really  didn't 
have  mtich  say  in  It.  I  am  convinced  that 
those  people  with  the  knife,  who  are  doing 
the  cutting  in  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  cotild  not  tell  you  the  difference  be- 
tween the  front  end  of  a  tractor  and  the 
back.  Tliey  have  no  conception  of  how  they 
are  underminiug  the  economy  of  rural  Amer- 
ica and  the  very  existence  of  agriculture. 
Itself. 

I  am  really  concerned  about  the  recent 
ruling  that  will  allow  diverted  acres  to  be 
pastured.  I  am  convinced  this  is  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  Increasing  cattle  production  and 
dropping  down  the  cost.  I  am  concerned 
about  taking  off  restrictions  on  planting  and 
doUig  away  with  the  diverted  acres  and  what 
that  might  do  to  the  overall  crop  situation 
It  doesn't  take  very  long  to  amass  surpluses 
We  learned  otir  lessons  under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  OrvlUe  Freeman  back  in  the 
days  when  President  Johnson  encotiraged 
Increased  plantings  of  wheat  and  other  agri- 
ctilture  products  because  they  thought  food 
costs  were  going  too  high.  The  result  of  It 
was  huge  surpluses  the  following  year,  which 
caused  prices  to  be  driven  dowu.  i  am  afraid 
that  this  is  exactly  the  same  situation  that 
could  happen  here. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  doing  away  with 
the  REAP  program.  At  this  time  of  concern 
for  pollution  and  environmental  protection, 
here  we  have  a  program  that  has  been  lead- 
ing the  way  in  this  direction  for  many,  many 
years.  We  know,  some  of  us,  the  purpose  of 
the  program  for  soil  conservation,  pollution 
control,  and  the  like,  and  I  feel  that  the 
government  has  been  getting  a  tremendous 
bargain  under  this  program.  Although  it 
started  out  years  ago  at  100%  reimburse- 
ment on  the  farm  practices,  many  farmers 
today  in  many  areas  are  being  paid  by  the 
government  as  little  as  30''i  up  to  maybe 
50%,  and  I  say  to  you  I  don't  know  of  a  pol- 
lution control  program  today  that  has  given 
the  government  and  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  as  much  for  their  money  as  they  are 
getting  under  the  REAP  program.  I  certainly 
hope  that  we  can  prevail  upon  the  President 
and  the  Administration  to  reinstate  this 
program. 

I  also  question  the  wisdom  of  the  action 
taken  on  the  part  of  the  Budget  Office  iu 
relation  to  the  Rural  Electrification  Pro- 
gram. To  me,  REA  is  jtist  as  Important  to 
otir  rural  segment  of  the  United  States  as 
tirban  renewal  programs  and  the  like  are  to 
the  city  people.  Here,  the  program,  which  is 
helpmg  everyone  in  the  rural  areas,  is  a 
business  transaction,  and  I  think  that  this 
is  the  point  that  the  government  misses  In 
doing  what  they  are  doing.  It  Is  not  a 
subsidy.  If  there  is  any  subsidy  at  all,  it 
is  simply  that  the  stibsldy  exists  In  the  area 
of  the  interest  rates.  I  am  concerned  that, 
under  this  new  program  of  turning  the  REA 
Associations  out  into  the  public  markets  for 
money  and  sharing  with  them  interest  rates 
at  5'i  .  it  is  going  to  cost  the  government 
almost  as  much  money  as  It  Is  costing  today 
to  go  .ilong  with  the  2':   loans. 

Finally,  may  I  say  thert  are  In  tin- 
audience  today  lx)th  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike.  We  arc  all  here  to  express  our 
concern  over  what  is  happening  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculltire  budget.  I  know- 
that  rural  Congressmen.  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  and  believe  me.  there  are 
noi   m.tnv  of  us  anv  more — I  think  I  heard 
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there  are  something  less  than  40  Cougres- 
fiional  Districts  in  this  country  with  20'- 
or  more  rural  area — are  equally  concerned, 
and  we  are  working  together  in  Washington 
In  an  attempt  to  reinstate  some  of  these 
programs.  I  think  we  should  not  forget  that. 
It  Is  terribly  Important  that  we,  whether 
it  be  in  South  I>akota  or  In  Congress,  or 
anv.\here  else,  must  speak  as  oi»e  voice,  not 
as  Republicans  and  Democrate,  because  we 
are  all  concerned  aix>ut  this  situation,  and 
v.e  luiiat  speak,  out  for  rural  America  in  a 
single  voice. 

I  want  you  folk.s  here  to  know  that  my  first 
cent  em  as  a  Congressman  is  for  my  country 
and  especially  the  people  I  serve.  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  oppose  the  President  or  his  Ad- 
mini^t ration  whenever  I  disagree  with  tliem, 
and  I  may  say  publicly,  I  would  not  hesitate 
one  moment  to  co-sponsor  legislation  with 
Frank  Denholm  or  any  other  Democratic 
Congres.'^man  whenever  I  think  It  la  In  the 
best  interests  of  South  Dakota.  I  know  that 
by  working  together,  we  wiU  make  a  better 
rural  America. 

Tliaiik  vou  verv  much. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICH  GRANZELLA 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  thi.s  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  ni> 
district.  Rich  Granzella,  an  active  civic 
leader  in  West  Contra  Costa  County  for 
many  years,  is  being  honored  as  the  1972 
West  Contra  Costa  Comity  businessman 
of  the  year. 

In  addition  to  being  director  of  the 
Richmond  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Rich 
is  chairman  of  the  Salesian  High  School 
athletic  field  fmid  drive  which  raLsed 
$100,000  for  the  development  of  an  ath- 
letic field  for  the  community.  He  is  di- 
rector of  the  Richmond  Boys  Club  and 
the  San  Pablo-Salesian  Boy's  Club.  Twice 
president  of  the  Western  Disposal  Oper- 
ator's Association,  he  has  also  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Richmond  Sanitary  Ser\ices 
for  the  past  13  years. 

Rich  began  working  at  age  13.  and  by 
the  time  he  was  18,  he  had  bought  into 
the  Riclimond  Sanitarj". 

I  offer  my  heartfelt  conpratulations  to 
Rich  Granzella  for  thLs  well-deserved 
honor  and  wish  him  many  moi-e  years  oi 
ser'.ice  to  the  community. 


A  BILL  TO  DECLARE  THAT  IHE 
UNITED  STATES  HOLDS  IN  TRUST 
FOR  THE  BRIDGEPORT  INDIAN 
COLONY  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
MONO    COUNTY,    CALIF. 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

Or    CALirOP.NlA 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31.  1973 

Mr.  M.\THI.\S  of  California.  Mi'. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  today 
a  bill  that  will  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  40  acres  of  land  in 
Mono  County.  Calif.,  for  members  of  the 
Bridseroit  Indian  Colony. 
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I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  sponsor- 
ing this  bill  by  my  friend  and  colleairue 
from  California  ■  Mr.  Johnson  < .  Mr. 
Johnson  initiated  this  bill  in  the  92d 
Coniivess  when,  at  that  lime.  Mono  Coun- 
ty v,a.s  in  hi.s  district.  In  addition.  Sen- 
ators Cranston  and  Tunney  have  in- 
troduced S.  283  in  the  Senate. 

The  land  to  be  held  in  tnu-t  is  an  un- 
Oicupied  40-arre  tract  of  federally  owned 
property  adjacent  to  the  to\Mi  of  Bridge- 
|)ort  in  Mono  County.  Calif.,  .-et  a.^idc 
for  tlie  Bridfcceport  Indian  Colony  in  lieu 
of  a  tract  of  land  wrongfully  taken  from 
theinin  1914. 

The  land  on  whith  tlie  Indians  i>res- 
ently  reside,  and  whicli  lias  been  their 
home  even  before  the  comin?  of  tlie 
white  man.  wa.s  wrongfully  patented  to 
a  non-Indian  in  1914  under  the  De.-.ert 
Land  Act.  While  the  land  is  now  owned 
by  .several  non-Indinn  heirs  to  the  oritr- 
inal  patentee,  the  Indians  were  allowed 
to  occupy  the  site. 

However,  early  in  1968  one  of  the  own- 
ers demanded  that  the  Indians  vacate 
the  site  and  initiated  eviction  proceed- 
ings against  them.  Legal  intervention 
kept  the  eviction  proceedings  hi  abey- 
ance for  some  time.  Later,  when  the 
owner  learned  that  an  attempt  to  solve 
the  difficulty  was  jjending  in  the  Con- 
urcss,  he  agreed  to  cease  the  eviction 
proceedings  .so  long  as  Congress  worked 
toward  a  .solution  for  the  Indian  colony. 

In  view  of  the  pre.sent  situation.  I  find 
that  the  best  solution  for  all  concerned 
is  my  propo&al  to  provide  the  Indians 
with  a  new  land  base.  Since  their  land 
base  was  wrongfully  taken  from  them, 
it  certainly  .seems  oi.ly  lair  to  j)io\ide 
them  with  a  new  one. 

With  a  secure  trust  land  base,  the  col- 
ony will  be  in  a  better  pa^ition  to  im- 
prove their  living  conditions.  Currently. 
12  of  the  19  Indian  families  in  the 
Bridgeport  area  li\e  in  totally  substand- 
ard housing.  Eleven  of  the  families,  in- 
cluding all  of  the  families  that  now  re- 
side on  the  disputed  land,  have  no  sani- 
tation facilities  and  no  inside  running 
water.  Pi\e  of  the  homes  are  heated 
solely  by  wood-burning  stoves,  and  three 
have  no  refrigerator.  Only  three  of  the 
19  families  can  claim  a  member  with 
full-time  employment.  All  the  rest  are 
unemployed.  A  .secure  trust  land  base 
will  enable  the.se  Indian  people  to  over- 
come the  severe  obstacles  of  unemploy- 
ment and  chronic  poverty,  and  to  utilize 
Federal  resource^  to  improve  »heir  .stand- 
ard of  living. 

It  is  my  under.standinu  that  the  towns- 
people of  nearby  Bridgeport  are  in  full 
support  of  this  legislative  proposal.  I  re- 
cently received  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Mono  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
hi  full  support  of  the  Bridgeport  Indian 
colony's  efforts  to  obtain  an  mioccupied 
40-acre  tract  of  federally  owned  land 
adjacent  to  the  town  of  Bridgeport  as 
a  homesite. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  sup- 
port this  measure  to  correct  the  one 
of  so  many  injustices  that  have  been 
inflicted  upon  the  Indian  peoiile  of 
California. 
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REPRESENTATIVE  EDW.\RD  R. 
ROYBALS  STATEMENT  ON  THE 
PRESIDENTS  PROPOSED  BUDGET 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

IN    I  KE  HOL^SK  OF  Rf  PRE.ShN  lATIVlS 

Wrdncsdaii,  Jan  nor ij  31.  1973 

Nir.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  .stripped  ol 
all  ol  its  rhctoiic  and  arithmetic,  the 
President's  budget  is  nothing  less  than 
an  abdicaticm  of  Federal  lesponMbility 
to  serve  the  American  people.  Two  years 
ago  Mr.  Nixon  called  for  a  "New  Amer- 
ican Revohition.  "  I  can  only  conclude 
that  this  .slogan  as  reflected  ui  the  budget 
IS  but  another  name  for  benign  neglect 
of  the  poor,  eldeily.  sick,  and  unem- 
ployed. 

It  is  impo.s.sible  to  build  a  "la-sting 
.structure  of  peace"  by  enlarging  the  war 
budKet  to  over  $80  billion  while  slashing 
funds  for  liousing.  health,  education, 
public  employment,  and  economic  de- 
velopment for  low -income  communities. 
While  I  agree  that  we  must  coiistantly 
reevaluate  the  eifeciiveness  of  all  Fed- 
eral programs,  freezes,  moratoriums,  and 
cutbacks  for  appropriated  programs  do 
not  lepresent  a  i:)ositive.  sound  approach 
but  a  regressi\e  one.  It  is  totally  mis- 
guided to  propose  to  cure  program  short- 
coniings  with  a  sledge  hammer.  Revi- 
sions, modifuatioii-i.  and  discu-ssions  with 
congre.ssioniU  and  community  leaders  is 
the  proper  approach. 

Tlie  administration's  phaseout  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  not 
the  way  to  improxe  government,  as  the 
administration  would  have  us  believe. 
In.stead  it  means  the  .strangulation  of 
the  only  visible  and  respon.si\e  advocate 
for  low  -income  Americans. 

On  housing,  we  are  told  that  since 
some  housing  programs  may  be  ineffec- 
tive, we  should  scrap  our  current  housing 
and  community  development  effort  and 
reconsider  it  at  some  future  date.  Iron- 
ically, thi.s  approacii  \ioIates  the  Presi- 
dent's own  objective  of  strengthening 
the  capacity  of  local  governments  to  re- 
spond to  the  needs  of  the  people.  Cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  pressing  local 
problems  today  is  better  housing. 

Further,  high  unemployment  cannot 
be  .sohed  by  kilUng  our  public  service 
employment  program  which  has  already 
created  jobs  for  .some  140,000  unem- 
ployed. 

This  budget  is  mtended  to  create  the 
illiLsion  not  the  reality  of  a  revitalized 
budget,  of  a  ixisitive  thrust.  For  example, 
in  his  me.s.sage  to  Congress  Mr.  Nixon 
as.serts  that  the  Community  Relations 
Sen  ice.  created  in  1964  to  ease  racial 
and  ixjlice-commiuiity  tensions,  would 
expand  its  crisis  pre\  ention  fimction.  but 
fails  to  mention  that  CRS  is  about  to  suf- 
fer a  60-percent  budget  cut  which  would, 
in  fact,  wipe  out  its  crisis  prevention 
role. 

The  budget  mes,sage  justifies  the.se  re- 
ductions and  reversals  in  social  service 
programs  as  the  only  way  to  prevent  in- 
flation and  tax  increa.ses.  But  not  once 
do  we  hear  a  commitment  to  offer  a  tax 
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It  form  package  which  would  end  spe- 
( ial  tax  ureaks  to  large  corporations  and 
the  privileged  few  and  thereby  increase 
Federal  levenues  by  billions  of  dollars. 

Instead  of  a  miifying  and  peace- 
oiienied  budget,  we  are  confronted  with 
1  divi.si'. e  :nid  militaristic  one.  Tlie  pro- 
posed budget  is  but  a  further  examiile 
of  this  administration's  social  and  polit- 
i-al  i>hilosoi)hy  of  benign  neglect  and 
indiirc:e!i(e  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 


( 'i . !  \n  COMMITTEE  TV  BAN  BACKED 
bV  I  OS  .ANGELES  COUNTY  GR.'\ND 
.!l  RV  I 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

ol     CAMroKNIA 
IN     im.    KOL.SE    OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnisddv,  January  31.  1973 

•Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  1o  I'M  II  your  attention  to  the  County 
ol  Los  AuKClcs  Grand  Jury's  recent  rec- 
ommendation for  Federal  action  on  the 
banning  of  drug  commercials  on  televi- 
sion and  on  barbiturate  production 
quotas. 

While  studxing  the  problem  of  drus 
a'ouse  in  my  county,  the  narcotics  and 
(lan:-;eious  drugs  committee  of  the  grand 
jury  became  concerned  with  the  lar^-er 
i.ssup  of  the  .American  •drug-orieuled 
sodcty"  as  a  causal  factor  in  the 
use  of  illegal  drugs  by  young  people. 
Alt  hough  a  county  agency  without  power 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  grand  jui-y  represents  over  7 
million  people  in  my  State  and  believes 
it  is  important  to  bring  this  message  to 
;!ll  the  people. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Ci.AtDE  Pf.pper  of  Florida,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
ha.s  recently  completed  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  of  drug  abuse  in  our 
Nations  .schools.  As  a  result  of  those 
hearings,  held  in  six  cities,  and  conclud- 
ing in  Los  Angeles,  the  committee  .staff 
is  jjieparinc;  legislation  designed  to  ban 
druii  commercials  on  television  during 
the  time  when  children  are  presumably 
watching. 

The  committee,  which  has  an  admir- 
able record  in  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  public  the  flagrant 
abuse  of  amphetamines,  is  also  preparing 
recommendations  to  reduce  the  over- 
production and  overprescribing  of  bar- 
biturates, drugs  the  committee  found  to 
be  more  life-threatening  than  heroin. 

At  this  ixiint.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in.sert  the 
following  items  in  the  Record: 

Dni'CS  AND  Tf.levision 
Tiic  sDoial  problems  of  this  country  wiuiU 
n.diuie  racism,  war  and  poverty,  are  t>iiid  to 
be  uuderl\lng  factors  in  drug  abuse.  Some 
leel  thai  t^'levlsioii  lias  contributed  .siguiii- 
canily  to  the  cause  of  drug  usage.  This  Coin- 
miuee  wishes  to  add  Its  voice  to  the  brave 
lew  who  liave  attacked  television  as  "ilie 
bi};i;o.st  pu.slicr  oi  them  all". 

beuaior  F^auk  Mo.ss  has  observed  thai  'ilie 
drug  culture  finds  lis  fullest  flowering  in  ihe 
portrait  of  American  Society  which  can  ije 
pieced  lo^rether  out  of  the  hundreds  of  ilioti- 
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sands  of  commercials.  It  is  advertising  which 
mounts  so  graphically  the  message  that  pUls 
turn  rain  to  sunshine,  gloom  to  joy.  depres- 
sion to  euphoria,  solve  problems  and  dispel 
doubt". 

A  TV.  commercial  states.  "Leave  your  feel- 
ing of  tension  behind  and  slip  Into  a  quiet 
world.  You  feel  calm,  more  relaxed  with  .  .  . 
the  new  modern  calmative".  T.'V.  ran  almost 
$20  million  worth  of  ads  for  sleeping  aids 
alone  in  1969. 

Television  teaches,  with  continuous  air- 
hammer  effectiveness,  the  dangerous  and  de- 
bilitative  lie  that  the  solution  to  all  life's 
problems  and  nagging  anxieties  can  be  found 
in  a  product,  preferably  one  that  is  applied 
to  the  skin  or  taken  into  the  body.  It  has 
educated  our  children  to  go  for  the  quick 
solution  and  urged  us  all  to  seek  "better 
living  through  chemistry".  John  IngersoU, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  has  cWled  It  the  "take  something" 
phUosophy.  We  feel  that  the  targets  of  this 
philosophy  are  our  children  from  age  three. 

A  lone  voice  on  the  FCC  is  Commissioner 
Nicholas  .Johnson  who  has  stated  that  T.V. 
is  intimstely  involved  In  selling  drugs  and 
urges  tha4we  put  a  stop  to  the  "grey  flannel 
pusher".  When  Johnson  suggested  that  drug 
advertisinAbe  banned  from  television  and 
reminded  *ie  industry  that  it  might  be 
contrlbutlnl^to  the  300.000  drug  deaths  each 
year,  he  was  told  by  other  members  that  the 
Commission  must  not  act  too  hastily  because 
the  dr'ug  Industry  produces  $100  million  a 
year  for  the  broadcasters! 

The  government  did  act  this  year  In  regard 
to  the  manufacture  of  pharmaceuticals.  In 
the  previous  year,  some  8  billion  ampheta- 
mine pills  had  found  their  way  Into  the  black 
market.  This  year  the  production  quota  of 
such  pills  was  cut  to  82  ^r  below  last  year's 
level.  On  November  1.  1972.  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  proposed 
changing  the  status  of  barbiturate  drugs  into 
a  higher  category.  This  would  forbid  tele- 
phonic prescriptions  and  refilling  without  a 
new  prescription.  The  possibility  of  lowering 
production  quotas  was  mentioned  but  not 
specifically  spelled  out. 

^  THE    COMMITTEE    RECOMMENDS 

Federal  action  on  barbiturate  produc- 
tion quotas  and  on  the  banning  of  drug 
commercials. 

Letters  have  been  written  to  prominent 
members  of  the  government  who  will  hope- 
fully use  their  influence  to  bring  about  mean- 
ingful change. 

Pepper  Guns  for  TV  Pill  Ads 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington. — A  TV  advertising  ban  on 
pills  similar  to  that  on  liquor  and  clgarets 
is  being  drafted  by  the  House  crime  chair- 
man. Rep.  Claude  Pepper  (D-Fla) . 

The  legislation  Is  aimed  at  the  drug  firms 
and  TV  industry  which  condition  children  to 
"pill  popping"  through  commercials  show- 
ing over-the-counter  drugs  solving  ,ill  of 
life's  problems.  Small  wonder,  reasons  Pep- 
per, that  young  people  turn  to  illegal  am- 
phetamines, barbiturates,  LSD  and  v\'orse  as 
they  confront  the  problems  of  their  terns. 

The  Pepper  Plan,  if  enacted,  would  cost 
the  TV  indvostry  more  than  $250  million  a 
year.  From  8  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M.,  it  would  bar 
all  TV  ads  for  painkillers,  sleeping  pills,  sed- 
atives, cold  tablets,  antacids,  laxatives,  vi- 
tamins, reducing  pills  and  other  nostrums. 
This  Is  the  period  when  children  are  most 
often  glued  to  the  TV  screen. 

Pepper's  proposed  advertising  ban  has 
grown  out  of  two  years  of  hearings  into  drug 
abuse.  His  old  crusader's  heart  has  been  torn 
by  the  stories  of  young  people  describing 
their  living  death  from  drugs. 

To  protect  coming  generations  from  TV 
drug-condltloning,  Pepper  has  ordered  the 
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committee  staff  to  prepare  a  detailed  report 
before  the  end  of  the  year  so  Pepper  can 
begin  his  crusade  early  in  1973. 

"The  pharmaceutical  companies  are  not 
only  proliferating  this  country  with  pills,  but 
they  are  also  contaminating  our  airways 
with  unnecessary  and  deleterious  advertis- 
ing,"   says   a    confidential   draft. 

"The  proliferation  of  televised  drug  ad- 
vertising is  contributing  to  our  national  drug 
crisis.  ...  It  conditions  (children)  to  the 
unnecessary  use  of  drugs.  Many  advertise- 
ments give  the  false  impression  that  taking 
drugs — 'plU-popping' — i.s  good  for  you.  that 
It  will  improve  your  mind,  make  you  hap- 
pier by  reducing  tension.  .  .  ." 

"These  advertisements  are  especially  ha'-m- 
ful  to  a  child  and  impressionable  teen-agers 
whose  understanding  of  the  use  of  drugs  is 
at  best  cursory  .  .  .  Undoing  the  Initial  im- 
pact of  these  television  commercials  will  take 
a  lifetime  of  education,"  the  report  warns. 

Pepper  feels  the  TV  industry  and  pharma- 
ceutical firms  should  get  out  of  the  business 
of  giving  medical  advice  on  the  airwaves.  Far 
from  genuinely  trying  to  help  sufferers,  they 
"induce  people  to  take  drugs  Indiscrimi- 
nately." 

We  reported  on  Oct.  24  that  Pre.-^ident 
Nixon,  contrary  to  what  the  nev^-spapers 
were  saying,  prefeTTP.d  to  hold  off  a  Vietnam 
cease-fire  until  after  the  election.  'Politically 
speaking,"  we  wrote,  "the  President  believes 
It  is  oetter  to  keep  the  settlement  terms 
vague  until  after  the  election." 

He,  therefore,  deliberately  sought  to  ex- 
tend the  secret  negotiations  past  Election 
Day  to  prevent  Hanoi  from  exploiting  the 
election-eve  cease-fire  and  to  avoid  charges 
that  he  rushed  into  an  unsafe  settlement  for 
political  purposes. 

The  President,  however,  is  now  optimistic 
that  he  can  get  a  cease-fire  on  terms  which 
will  leave  South  Vietnam  reasonably  safe 
from  a  Communist  takeover.  His  optimism  is 
based  on  intelligence  reports  which  depict 
Hanoi  as  being  under  intense  diplomatic  and 
military  pressure. 

Both  AIoscow  and  Peking  are  reported  to 
be  pressing  the  North  Vietnamese  to  end  the 
war.  Tills  has  been  accompanied,  according 
to  the  intelligence  reports,  by  a  slight  but 
significant  slowdown  In  military  support.  At 
the  same  time,  Hanoi  Is  beginning  to  feel 
the  pinch  from  the  U.  S.  blockade  of  North 
Vietnamese  ports  and  bombing  of  the  supply 
lines. 

Perhaps  even  more  significant,  the  intelli- 
gence reports  claim  that  North  Vietnam's 
military  leaders  have  been  Jolted  by  the 
failure  of  their  spring  offensive  to  reach  its 
objectives.  The  South  Vietnamese  army  was 
not  the  pushover  that  Hanoi  expected.  The 
leaders  also  miscalculated  the  ferocity  of 
the  U.  S.  air  and  naval  assault  vi'hich  has 
been  more  punishing  than  the  firepower  ex- 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  turned  against 
them. 

In  the  past,  the  intelligence  reports  misled 
Mr.  Johnson  to  predict  privately  that  the 
war  would  be  over  in  1967.  But  the  military 
reporting  and  Intelligence  techniques  have 
Improved.  President  Nixon  has  faith  tliat 
this  time  the  reports  are  right 

Drug  Firms  Said  To  Cause   .Abuses 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 

A  secret  House  crime  committee  report 
charges  that  the  pharmaceutical  Industry, 
while  professing  concern  for  the  nation's 
health,  has  actuajly  "caused  more  drug  abuse 
in  this  country  imian  organized  crime." 

The  docunyit's  findings  are  based  on  two 
years  of  compUttee  hearings  in  major  cities 
throughout  ft^he  United  States.  Prepared  by 
the  staff  on  Vrders  of  chairman  Claude  Pep- 
per (D-Fla.),\he  report  angrily  details  how 
the  drug  industry  lobbied  to  keep  addicts 
supplied  with  pills. 
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"By  over-production  and  promotion  of 
amphetamines,  barbiturates  and  other  drugs, 
the  pharmaceiuical  companies  have  had  a 
direct  causal  effect  on  the  drug  abuse  epi- 
demic currently  infecting  the  youth  of  this 
nation.'  charges  the  document 

'The  committee  finds  u  unconscionable 
and  Inexcvisnble  that  about  90  percent  of  the 
drugs  in  the  illicit  market  are  manufactured 
by  legitimate  pharmareutical  companies  ' 

The  drugs  rtach  the  lUlct  market  when 
they  are  prescrilsed  lor  peddlers  m  wholesale 
lots  by  crooked  doctors.  In  other  cabes.  ped- 
dlers use  phony  pharmacies  or  nuddlemen 
lirnvs  to  buy  the  drugs  for  resale  to  users. 
And  some  drug.s  arc  simply  hijacked 

"This  committee  discovered  that  there  were 
more  than  3  billion  amphetamines  being 
produced  each  year.  The  only  desirable  medi- 
cal uses  for  amphetamines  are  tor  the  treat- 
men^ol  narcolepsy  and  hyperkmesib  in  chil- 
dren. One  million  doses  of  amphetamine  .  .  . 
would  have  been  more  than  adequate  to  stip- 
ply  the  medical  needs  for  treating  those 
diseases  ' 

Yet.  the  report  goes  on,  when  the  com- 
mittee tried  to  stem  amphetamine  abuse,  the 
pharmaceutical  companies  'strenuously  re- 
si.sted  these  efforts  "  They  successfully  lob- 
bied against  Peppers  bill  in  the  House,  and 
In  the  secret  House-Senate  conferences. 

When  Pepper  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
committee  tried  ]ater  to  get  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  curtail  amphetamine  produc- 
tion. ■  tl^e  pliarmaceutical  companies  again 
resisted  .  .    " 

"Wlien  production  quotas  v^ere  finally  re- 
quired lor  amphetamines,  tlie  drug  com- 
panies asked  for  quotas  substantially  in  ex- 
cess of  their  prior  years  production  figures." 
the  committee  report  contends 

Now  finally,  pep  pill  production  has  been 
ctit  by  82  percent,  still  far  less  than  Pepper 
feels  It  should  be  But  "more  than  two  years 
have  been  wasted  ...  In  that  period  young 
people  have  .  .  .  become  'strung  out'  on 
'speed' and  (othen  amphetamines 

This  unwarranted  delay  .  .  .  has  been 
caused  solely  by  pharmaceutical  company  in- 
transigence— a  compulsion  to  make  a  profit 
at  tlie  expense  of  the  national  health  " 

Currently,  three  major  and  ntimerous 
minor  clandestine  labs  are  manufactviring 
puis  by  the  millions,  helping  to  supply  the 
addict  market  created  by  legitimate  drug 
companies'  over-production,  the  report  as- 
serts. 

"Without  the  action  of  (the)  pharmaceu- 
tical companies,  drug  abuse  viith  ampheta- 
mines v^ould  never  have  gotten  a  foothold  In 
this  country.  If  it  had  not  been  for  their 
unscrupulous  action,  our  nation's  youth 
would  not  now  be  entangled  in  amplieia- 
miiie  abuse.'  concludes  the  staf!  report. 

TV:  A  Major  Drug  Pusher 
American  pharmaceutical  manufacturers 
spend  more  than  $1  billion  a  year — one- 
fourth  of  their  total  sales  reveniie — to  ad- 
vertise and  promote  prescription  drugs  No- 
body knows  how  much  more  is  spent  on  the 
huckstering  of  over-the-counter  medica- 
tions— the  quick  fixes  that  are  supposed  to 
provide  instant  relief  for  vihat  alls  us.  be 
it  the  common  cold  or  a  case  of  profound 
depression.  The  television  industry  alone  ex- 
pects to  earn  between  $2.sO  million  and  $300 
million  this  year  from  commercials  peddling 
pills  and  panaceas. 

"We've  got  a  drug  problem  in  America." 
Siiys  Federal  Communications  Commissioner 
Nicholas  Johnson.  "Its  called  television  " 
Tlie  television  netv^orks  have  become  "the 
principal  pusher  to  a  Junkie  nation."  John- 
son told  a  recent  conference  on  drtig  adver- 
tising sponsored  by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches, 

There  is  more  at  stake  here  than  monstrous 
economic    waste — though    that    is   certainly 
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part  of  the  problem.  As  Senator  Gaylord  Nel- 
son, Wlflconsln  Democrat,  testified  at  the 
same  conference,  drug  manufacturers  spend 
four  times  as  much  on  advertising  as  they  do 
on  research  and  development.  In  conae- 
quence.  a  Federal  task  force  has  pointed  out, 
most  of  the  new  drugs  on  the  market  are 
minor  modifications  or  combinations  of  ex- 
isting medications — or  are  simply  "dupli- 
cative,  noncontributory  products." 

The  larger  part  of  the  problem  is  the  fos- 
tering of  a  pernicious — but  quite  respecta- 
ble— drug  culture  in  the  United  States.  Com- 
missioner Johnson  sees  "a  danger  that  our 
growing  reliance  on  drugs  may  pose  serious 
national  health  problems  .  .  .  even  the  possi- 
bility that  our  hedonistic  reliance  on  drugs 
may  be  a  debilitating  social  phenomenon." 
Some  experts  perceive  a  direct  link  between 
the  ubiquitous  promotion  of  patent  cure- 
alls  and  the  gfrowing  problem  of  narcotics 
addiction.  Dr.  Henry  Simmons,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Drugs  in  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  told  the  NCC  conference: 
"Common  sense  tells  us  that  the  massive 
amounts  of  money  spent  on  promotion  of 
drug  use  must  have  some  influence  on  the 
way  In  which  our  society  regards  the  use  of 
drugs  of  all  types."  Some  two  billion  pre- 
scriptions a  year  are  written  by  U.S.  physi- 
cians, he  noted— a  per  capita  rate  two  to 
four  times  greater  than  that  of  other  coun- 
tries that  seem  to  have  the  same  general 
level  of  health  among  their  citizens  as  among 
people  In  the  United  States. 

In  Madison,  Wisconsin.  County  Judge 
Ervin  M.  Bruner.  who  has  had  many  years 
of  experience  dealing  with  youth,  called  on 
the  city's  three  national  network  outlets  to 
"stop  showing,  or  tone  down"  commercials 
which  suggest  the  use  of  drugs  by  adults 
to  solve  their  mental  and  physical  problems. 
Speaking  as  president  of  the  Madison  Mental 
Health  Association.  Judge  Bruner  said  the 
Association  felt  strongly  "that  the  Incessant 
display  on  television  of  problem-solving  by 
adults  through  tranquilizers,  sleeping  pills, 
and  pep  pills  was  encouraging  the  kids  to 
sxperiment   with   'their   drugs." 

"The  constant  suggestion  In  the  television 
commercials  advertising  products  for  adults 
gives  the  kids  a  perfect  excuse  to  defend  their 
sampling  of  Illegal  drugs  when  they  have 
problems,"  Bruner  said. 

"Since  almost  all  young  people  are  impres- 
sionable and  greatly  Inclined  to  follow  pat- 
terns practiced  by  their  parents  and  other 
idults.  •  Bruner  continued,  "the  MHA  is  also 
:onvlnced  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
arug  abuse  problems,  particularly  experi- 
menting by  kids,  stems  from  strong  sugges- 
;ions  in  many  television  commercials  that 
idult  problems,  both  physical  and  emotional, 
:an  be  erased  by  the  use  of  some  drug." 

Senator  Nelson  has  proposed  comprehen- 
iive  drug  legislation  which  would  establish 
stringent  new  standards  for  the  testing. 
marketing,  and  promotion  of  prescription 
md  over-the-counter  drugs.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.    Claude    Pepper,    chairman 

I  >f  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  has  draft- 
ed a  bill  that  would  bar  all  television  com- 
nercials  for  pain-killers,  sleeping  pills,  seda- 
Ives.  cold  tablets,  antacids.  laxatives,  vita- 
nins.  reducing  pills,  and  other  nostrums 
rom    being   broadcast   during   daytime   and 

i  'vening  prime-time  hours.  If  Congress  is  gen- 
ilnely   Interested   in   coping   with   the   drug 

problem  in  America,  it  ^ill  push  these 
leasures  to  speedy  pas.sage. 

;  Unt  Favok  Ban  on  TV  Ads  of  Ovfr-the- 

COCNTER    DrVCS 

(By  Clark  Hcyt) 

Washington —Rep.  Claude  Pepper  (D, 
lla  )  appears  to  have  hit  a  re.sponslve  chord 
:roun4  the  country  with  a  proposed  ban  on 
"V  advertising  of  over-the-rounter  drugs. 

After  conducting  a  series  of  hearings  In  big 

<  ities  on  dnie  abuse  In  the  schools.  Pepper. 

<  hairman  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
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Crime,  put  his  staff  to  work  drafting  legisla- 
tion that  would  bar  drug  commercials  on  TV 
from  8  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,  the  hours  when  most 
children  presumably  are  watching  television. 

News  reports  of  Pepper's  proposed  bill, 
which  cannot  be  formally  Introduced  until 
the  93d  Congress  convenes  In  January,  have 
prompted  a  heavy  flow  of  approving  mail 
from  as  far  away  as  Honolulu. 

Some  letters  come  from  worried  parents 
who  express  with  simple  but  eloquent  ex- 
amples their  fears  that  TV  promises  of  magic 
relief  from  ten.sion,  headaches,  sleeplessness 
and  a  variety  of  other  ills  lead  youngsters  to 
experiment  with  drugs. 

A  Boca  Raton,  Fla..  woman.  Mrs.  Cathy 
Lucas.  WTOce  Pepper  thai  her  daughter  "came 
home  from  school  and  said,  very  dramatically. 
'Mommy,  I  need  an  aspirin — I  had  such  a 
bad  day  at  school  today."  " 

"Needless  to  say,"  Mrs.  Lucas  said.  ""I  was 
startled  by  this  announcement  from  my 
seven-year-old.  She  sounded  Just  like  one  of 
the  many  commercials  for  'instant'  relief  that 
are  constantly  on  the  television  screen." 

"There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  why 
we  are  becoming  such  a  drug-oriented 
society." 

Mrs.  Carol  J.  Wilson,  a  Madison.  Wis  .  reg- 
istered nurse,  recounted  a  similar  episode  in 
a  letter  to  Pepper. 

"For  the  past  six  months,  this  type  of  ad- 
vertising has  been  partlcvUarly  troubling  to 
me.  "  she  said.  "My  daughter,  who  Is  three 
years  old.  has  begun  to  develop  an  attitude 
relating  to  the  'quick  cure'  effects  of  drug 
use" 

•She  began  at  two-and-a-half  to  ask.  "What 
is  pain  relief?'  Now.  she  is  beginning  to  be 
impressed  by  an  ad  for  St.  Joseph  s  aspirin 
which  has  a  small  child  saying,  'Mommy.  I 
feel  bad" — and  the  mother  solves  her  probiem 
by  giving  her  an  aspirin." 

Many  letters  to  Pepper  have  come  from 
nurses,  doctors  and  teachers,  who  echo  Mrs. 
Wilson's  concern  that  drug  commercials 
foster  "a  poUyanna  attitude"  about  pills. 
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BLESSED  ARE  THE  PEACEMAKERS 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  former  Member  of  the  House,  at  the 
weekly  prayer  breakfast,  said  that  per- 
haps the  greatest  of  the  Beatitudes  is  the 
one  proclaiming.  "Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers, for  they  shaU  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God."  He  said: 

What  could  po.<ssibIy  be  greater  than  being, 
in  the  words  of  a  beautiful  song,  'a  child 
of  the  King"? 

He  distinguished  peacemakers  from 
peacetalkers  or  peacewishers  and  pointed 
out  that  the  issue  never  seems  to  be  one 
of  war  or  peace  but  war  or  injustice,  war 
or  subjugation,  war  or  surrender,  war  or 
slavery. 

In  this  connection,  the  words  of  Rev. 
W.  Graham  Smith,  the  pastor  of  Falr- 
lington  Presbyterian  Church,  seem  to 
have  a  special  significance  which  I 
wanted  to  share  v.ith  this  body: 

Alexandria.  Va.. 

January  28,  1973. 
Re.viakks   Made   Dirinc  the   Service  of 
Thanksgiving,  by  Rev  W  Graham  Smfth 
My  friend?,  this  Is  a  great  and  memorable 
day  for  our  country.  Tm  sure  it  Is  a  satis- 


fying day  for  President  NUon  and  his  col- 
leagues  who  have  worked  with  him  so  dili- 
gently throughout  his  administration. 

And  yet  how  sad  It  Is  to  note  that  as  he 
made  his  way  to  his  Inauguration,  at  the 
corner  of  FUteenth  St.  and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  objects  were  hurled  at  him  by  an 
unthinking  and  defiant  rabble;  and  that 
along  the  course  of  the  procession  flags  of 
our  country  were  burned. 

This  makes  me  angry.  I  am  not  like  many 
of  you.  I  was  not  born  an  American  citizen. 
I  lived  for  eleven  years  In  this  country  be- 
fore I  applied  for  citizenship,  and  when  that 
citizenship  was  graciously  granted  to  me.  I 
vowed  in  my  heart  that  I  would  always  be 
proud  to  be  an  American;  that  I  would  al- 
ways honor  my  President  and  my  country 
as  I  had  sought  to  honor  my  Queen  In  days 
gone  by.  And  to  me  It  Is  utterly  distasteful 
that  these  mistaken,  misguided  people  in  our 
midst,  these  political  radicals  should  per- 
form so  disgracefully  as  they  have  done  in 
these  past  years.  I  believe  In  the  right  of  pub- 
lic protest — this  Is  one  of  the  many  Ameri- 
can freedoms  we  enjoy — but  I  also  believe 
that  the  radicals  of  the  so-called  "Peace 
movement ",  by  their  vicious  opposition  to 
the  administration's  prosecution  of  the  war, 
have  been  the  element  In  our  nation  more 
than  any  others  who  have  hindered  the  ad- 
vent of  peace  because  they,  by  their  very 
actions,  have  given  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment to  our  enemies.  And  I  hope  and  pray 
that  as  our  Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon 
have  held  firm  to  a  courageous  and  often  un- 
popular course,  that  the  nation  will  realize 
more  and  more  what  it  must  mean  to  be  in 
a  position  of  respwnsibility  such  as  the  Pres- 
idency demands  in  our  day. 

President  Johnson,  after  his  retirement, 
gave  President  Nixon  his  definition  of  the 
Job  of  Chief  Executive.  Rather  indelicately 
but  most  eloquently  he  said,  "Being  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  like  being  a 
Jackass  in  a  hailstorm;  you've  Just  got  to 
stand  there  and  take  It!""  Now  I  think  our 
President  has  taken  far  too  much  already. 
And  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  those  of 
us  who  believe  in  our  country,  who  love  our 
country,  who  hono?"'*H,he  powers  that  be" 
whom  God  has  placed  In  authority  over  us, 
should  stand  up  and  allow  ourselves  to  be 
counted  and  should  cause  our  voices  to  be 
heard  above  the  dissident  cacophony  of  the 
radical  minority.  Let  us  thank  and  praise 
God  for  the  fortitude  of  our  leaders  In  times 
of  great  stress  when  they  must  often  have 
been  tempted  to  capitulate  to  what  seemed 
to  be  popular  opinion.  We  are  profoundly 
grateful  that  they  stood  firm  to  their  high 
resolve. 

It  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  you  will  con- 
stantly uphold  the  President  and  his  col- 
leagues by  your  prayers  and  practical  sup- 
port and  encouragement.  Let  us  pray  for  a 
continuing  and  permanent  peace  In  South 
East  Asia,  and  for  the  establishment  of  peace 
in  those  other  areas  of  the  world  where  hos- 
tilities still  prevail,  that  God  In  His  mercy 
may  grant  a  Just  and  enduring  peace  to  all 
mankind. 

Let  us  praise  the  Name  of  God  as  did  our 
noble  forbears  In  this  country,  and  let  us 
live  in  the  days  to  come  as  those  who  are 
proud  to  live  in  a  good  land  like  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American — and  I 
hope  you  are  too. 

Almighty  God,  Ruler  of  Thy  vast  universe; 
Who  hast  brought  all  things  into  being  by 
the  word  of  Thy  power,  and  Who  dost  govern 
all  things  according  to  Thy  gracious  provi- 
dence; we.  a  grateful  nation,  thank  Thee  this 
day  for  the  cease-fire  which  has  been  effected 
in  Vietnam,  and  we  praise  Thy  holy  name 
that  after  a  decade  of  deadly  conflict,  we 
have  now  reached,  in  Thy  mercy,  the  time 
when  man  shall  not  lift  up  his  hand  against 
his  brother  man.  and  peace,  we  believe  with 
honor,  is  established. 
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O  God,  we  give  Thee  thanks  for  our  Presi- 
dent and  his  counsellors  and  envoys  who, 
through  the  years,  In  face  of  bitter  and  often 
unjust  criticism  and  opposition,  have  held 
to  a  determined  and  courageous  course,  and 
have  sought,  by  Thy  help,  to  honor  a  pledge 
made  to  a  small  and  defenseless  nation 
faced  with  the  Impending  onslaught  of  a 
cruel  foe.  May  Thine  abundant  blessing  be 
upon  the  President  and  upon  all  who,  under 
him.  have  tolled  tmd  sacriflced  that  we  might 
enjoy,  under  Thy  providence,  a  Just  and 
honorable  peace. 

We  remember  today  all  who  have  suffered 
because  of  this  war.  We  pray  for  the  people 
of  Vietnam,  the  families  that  have  lost 
loved  ones,  the  homes  'ihat  have  been  demol- 
ished, the  refugees  who  abound  In  such 
numbers  In  that  pathetic  little  country.  We 
know,  O  God,  that  with  Thy  Spirit  leading 
us,  we  will  do  all  within  our  power  to  help 
them  now  that  the  war  Is  over,  for  that  Is 
what  American  people  love  to  do.  We  pray 
that  we  may  bring  to  them  spiritual  strength 
and  an  abundance  of  material  aid  in  their 
time  of  dire  need. 

We  pray  for  our  prisoners  of  war  who  will 
soon  be  returning  home,  many  of  whom  bear 
physical  and  emotional  scars  which  It  may 
take  years  to  erase.  Grant,  O  God,  that  they 
may  realize  when  they  come  home  that  a 
grateful  nation  knows  their  efforts  were 
not  unavaUlng.  We  honor  them  for  what 
they  did,  and  for  their  courage  amidst  im- 
prisonment. Grant  that  they  may  l)e  as- 
similated into  the  life  they  once  knew,  and 
that  in  their  homes  and  wherever  they  go 
they  may  receive  love  and  encouragement 
and  good  cheer. 

Heavenly  Father,  we  pray  especially  today 
for  the  homes  of  those  missing  in  action  who 
will  not  come  home.  Thou  knowest,  O  Lord, 
how  many  homes  there  are  in  our  land 
where  agony  will  well  up  afresh  as  word  Is 
received  that  a  loved  one  does  not  answer 
the  roll  call.  What  a  blow  this  wUl  be  to 
loving  hearts  and  how  much  strength  and 
comfort  these  dear  relatives  will  need  in 
their  time  of  awfvU  trial.  Bestow  upon  them 
Thy  blessing  in  abundant  measure. 

We  pray  for  all  our  military  forces  as  they 
return  home.  Help  them  to  know  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  nation  honors  them  for 
what  they  have  done,  and  may  suitable  em- 
ployment be  provided  for  them  all. 

We  remember  with  pride  the  thousands 
who  laid  down  their  lives  in  this  conflict.  We 
believe  that  their  sacrifice  has  not  been  in 
vain.  Comfort  continually  the  loved  ones  who 
mourn  their  passing,  and  may  they  derive 
great  comfort  from  the  knowledge  that  the 
brave  ones  who  gave  their  lives  did  so  for 
a  great  cause. 

We  pray  for  the  family  of  President  John- 
son in  their  bereavement.  We  think  wist- 
fully of  this  great-hearted  servant  of  Thine 
who  passed  away  one  day  before  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  cease-fire  was  made  to  a 
thankful  nation.  Like  Moses,  President  John- 
son stood  and  looked  upon  the  Promised 
Land  which  he  himself  was  not  permitted 
to  enter.  We  thank  Thee  for  his  patriotic 
and  courageous  labors. 

May  the  peace  which  has  come  be  a  last- 
ing peace,  O  God.  May  the  forces  of  evil 
be  restrained  and  put  into  confusion.  And 
may  there  be  no  blood  bath  which  would 
again  wreak  havoc  up^n  an  already  ravaged 
people. 

Grant  that  we  may  be  humble  before 
Thee,  O  God,  in  the  consciousness  of  our 
owna  shortcomings,  for  we  have  many.  Re- 
move from  our  hearts  the  sins  that  create 
strife,  and  enable  our  nation  to  be  an  ex- 
ample to  the  nations  of  the  world  of  what 
a  nation  "under  God"  can  be  and  can  ac- 
complish. Grant  us  Thy  grace  In  abundant 
measure  for  the  living  of  these  days,  and  let 
the  years  to  come  be  the  most  blessed  and 
the  most  productive  of  Good  that  our  be- 
loved land  has  ever  experienced.  May  we  all 
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take  our  place  as  men  and  women  of  God, 
to  do  Thy  will  as  we  understand  it,  to  the 
glory  of  Thy  great  and  holy  name,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


AIR  TRAVEL  SAFETY 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  Ley- 
den,  president  of  the  Professional  Air 
TrafiBc  Controllers  Association — 
PATCO — has  just  commented  upon 
the  three  most  recent  major  air  crashes. 
As  the  president  of  an  organization  con- 
sisting of  16,000  air  traffic  controllers  of 
the  United  States,  John  Leyden's  com^ 
ments  are  of  particular  interest  to  us 
in  the  Government  who  have  a  respon- 
sibility for  the  safety  of  the  citizens  who 
travel  in  tbe  air. 

Sometimes  it  takes  shock  waves  to 
motivate  action  and  perhaps  John  Ley- 
den's forceful  remarks  will  provide  such 
impetus. 

Mr.  Leyden's  remarks  are  herewith 
published  in  an  effort  to  alert  my  col- 
leagues and  the  general  public  to  an 
extremely  hazardous  situation: 
Remarks  by  John  Leyden 
The  154  people  killed  in  three  recent  ma- 
jor air  crashes  may  be  only  the  beginning 
of  a  bloodpath  in  the  skies,  unless  the  gov- 
ernment improves  its  safety  operations,  ac- 
cording to  John  Leyden,  President  of  the 
Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Orga- 
nization (PATCO).  Leyden,  who  represents 
16,000  air  traffic  controllers  of  the  United 
States,  said,  "As  things  stand,  similar  or 
worse  air  accidents  can  occur.  The  princi- 
pal reason  is  that  the  stafls  of  air  control 
facilities — which  carry  the  lives  of  every  air 
passenger  in  their  hands — have  become  dan- 
gerously, if  not  criminally,  shorthanded. 

"Once  before,"  Leyden  continued,  "we  were 
forced  to  alert  the  public  to  the  unsafe 
conditions  under  which  many  aircraft  oper- 
ated in  the  air  traffic  control  system.  Re- 
cently, public  attention  has  been  alerted  by 
three  air  accidents  involving  scheduled  air- 
liners: the  crash  of  a  United  Airlines  737 
at  Midway  Airport,  Chicago  killing  43  aboard 
and  two  on  the  ground;  the  collision  at  Chi- 
cago O'Hare  Airport  between  a  North  Cen- 
tral Airlines  DC-9  and  a  Delta  Airlines  880, 
leaving  10  passengers  dead;  and  the  first 
crash  of  a  superjet — a  Lockheed  I^lOIl  out- 
side of  Miami  International  for  a  death  toll 
of  99. 

"Three  years  ago  President  Nixon,"'  Ley- 
den continued,  "responded  to  our  pleas  for 
help  and  per  his  request,  Congress  author- 
ized the  hiring  of  over  1,000  air  traffic  con- 
trollers to  temporarily  relieve  the  air  traf- 
fic control  system  and  make  it  safe. 

'Now,  howfever,  the  staffing  of  many  of  the 
major  terminal  facilities,  which  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  protecting  the  lives  of  air- 
line passengers,  has  reached  a  dangerous 
low.  Chicago  O'Hare.  the  nation's  and  the 
world's  busiest  airport,  is  Just  one  example 
of  the  controller  shortage.  It  has  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  essential  complement  nec- 
essary to  safely  handle  the  highest  volume 
of  traffic  in  the  world.  Although  the  govern- 
ment has  been  alerted  to  these  facts,  they 
have  to  date  been  hidden  from  the  public 
because  of  the  recent  stress  on  economy  and 
the  hiring  freeze  which  has  been  imposed  on 
all  federal  employees,  which  unfortunately 
includes    controllers.   It    appears   as   though 
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there  is  more  stress  on  saving  dollars  than 
human  lives." 

Leyden  also  said,  "the  level  of  air  safety 
was  decreased  by  lack  of  implementation  of 
a  newly  passed  Bill  which  encouraged  retire- 
ment of  air  traffic  controllers.  This  legisla- 
tion gave  controllers  the  option  to  move  on 
to  other  occupations  when  they  no  longer 
felt  capable  or  competent  to  handle  live  air- 
craft. The  increase  in  air  traffic  in  the  last  six 
months  only  further  points  out  the  lack  of 
sufficiently  trained  air  traffic  p>ersonnel  to 
cope  with  further  increases  in  the  future. 
There  has  not  been  one  new  air  traffic  con- 
troller hired  in  the  last  seven  montlis.  The 
situation  is  so  desperate,"  Leyden  said,  "that 
I  have  taken  the  issue  to  President  Nixon 
himself  in  the  hope  that  he  might  intervene 
now  to  prevent  further  air  calamities  which 
might  result  from  these  shortages.  Our  prob- 
lem at  present  lies  at  the  office  of  the  Man- 
power and  Budget.  This  group  is  playing 
Russian  Roulette  with  the  lives  of  air  pas- 
sengers in  the  interest  of  saving  dollars.  They 
must  be  put  on  notice  now  that  the  aviation 
Industry  is  not  willing  to  allow  them  to 
blindly  pursue  a  deadly  course  which  is  the 
obvious  result  of  their  shortsighted  tactics. 
The  Federal  Aviation  Administration-De- 
partment of  Transportation  cannot  hire  new 
controllers  nor  can  it  openly  criticize  OMB 
for  its  shortsightedness.  They  must  follow 
explicitly  Manpower  directives  which  cover 
all  categories  of  federal  employees.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  a  directive  from  the  Presi- 
dent will  rectify  this  situation." 


THE  MYTH  OF  THE  IDEAL 
MINORITY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Januqry  31.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Spfeaker.  America 
has  accepted  what  one  writer  has  called, 
the  myth  of  the  Ideal  minority.  That 
is,  Americans  are  con\lnced  that  the 
Asian  minority  of  this  country  has  none 
of  the  problems  which  beset,  for  ex- 
ample, the  black  or  Chicano  communi- 
ties. We  have  accepted  the  myth.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  industrious,  well  ad- 
justed Asian  population  in  America  has 
been  successfully  assimilated  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life,  and  is  thus 
immune  to  the  racial  discrimination,  the 
economic  inequities  wluch  beset  other 
minority  groups  in  America. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  myth 
of  the  ideal  minority  represents  a  dan- 
gerous misconception  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  and  their  representa- 
tives at  all  levels  of  Government.  Ameri- 
cans must  be  willing  to  recognize  the 
realities  of  life  in  this  country  for  thou- 
sands of  Asian-Americans  who  are  con- 
fronted with  precisely  the  sort  of  situa- 
tions which  impose  such  hardships  upon 
blacks  and  Chicanos. 

Employment  statistics  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.,  reveal  the  extent  of  job  dis- 
crimination as  it  affects  America's  Asian 
minority.  Asians  comprise  8  percent  of 
the  population  in  this  city.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yet  they  hold  a  tiny  fraction  of  munici- 
pal jobs  and  fill  only  4.3  percent  of  the 
jobs  in  San  Francisco's  city  government. 
In  Oakland.  Calif.,  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  revealed  that  there  was 
not  a  single  Asian-American  occupying 
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1 .  managerial  level  position  in  that  city's 
rovemment.  In  San  Francisco,  less  than 
1 1.5  percent  of  those  holding  management 
.  obs  in  the  municipal  government  were 
.  ksians.  In  light  of  such  statistics,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  U.S. 
<?ivil  Service  Report  of  1969  concluded, 

Oriental  Americans  have  not  obtained 
:  ull  access  to  managerial  positions." 

The  fact  that  many  Asian  Americ?,ns 
i.re  unable  to  obtain  the  education  and 
1  echnica]  training  necessary  to  secure 
(mploymcnt  is  unquestionably  a  factor 
i  n  Uie  above  statif^tics  and  is,  itself,  a  sta- 
tu?tic  disproving  the  myth.  However. 
]  ir.  Speaker,  even  when  members  of 
J  America's  Asian  community  succeed  in 
securing  sophisticated  technical  or  pro- 
lessional  training,  overt  racial  discrimi- 
I  ation  often  times  prevents  these  Asia 
Americans  from  getting  jobs  commensu- 
rate with  their  abilities  and  training.  In 
I  OS  Angeles,  where  the  Fihpmo  popula- 
t  ion  has  Increased  from  20.000  in  1965  to 
sjme  50.000  at  present,  the  New  York 
'  Imes  points  out  the  following : 

Today  a  majority  of  the  Filipino  immi- 
grants are  doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  te.ich- 
e-s.  nurses  and  other  professionally  trained 
p  ersons. 

Yet  the  life  that  most  of  them  accept  here 
\i  one  that  most  native  Americans  would 
s  iiin. 

Lawj-ers  work  as  clerks,  teacher.?  as  secre- 
t  iries.  dentists  as  aids,  engineers  a.s  mechan- 
l  s.  and  In  some  instances  as  common  labor- 
e  -s. 

I  am  convinced.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
ceation  of  a  Cabinet  Committee  on 
/sian  American  Affairs  would  make  a 
s  gnificant  contribution  toward  solving 
t  le  serious  problems  which  are  currently 
keeping  Asians  from  realizing  their  full 
potential.  The  Cabinet  Committee  on 
A  sian  American  Affairs  which  I  am  pro- 
p  jsing  would  focus  national  attention  on 
tie  phght  of  this  sorely  neglected  mi- 
rority  group,  as  well  as  providing  a 
means  of  conducting  studies  and  estab- 
lishing programs  which  will  enable 
Americans  to  meet  the  needs  of  her 
A  sJan  community  in  a  variety  of  areas. 

I  might  add  at  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker, 
t  lat  one  of  my  major  areas  of  concern 
ill  calling  for  the  creation  of  this  com- 
njttee  lies  in  the  development  of  rele- 
V  mt  educational  programs  for  Asian 
.Americans  of  all  ages.  The  critical  need 
fur  such  programs,  which  would  place 
purticular  emphasis  on  language  train- 
1]  ig,  is  best  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
t:  lere  are  some  650,000  Asians  In  America 
t<  day  who  were  either  bom  in  Asia  or 
^  hose  parents  were  bom  in  Asia.  Surely, 
K  X.  Speaker,  this  fact  alone  is  indicative 
o  the  Asian  communities"  strong  need 
f <  r  a  Cabinet  committee  responsible  not 
o  ily  for  safeguarding  their  fimdamwital 
r  ghts,  but  further,  for  implementing  the 
t:  pes  of  programs  which  this  long  ig- 
n  )red  minority  so  badly  needs. 


\7HEAT  CENTENNIAL  RESOLUTION 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or    KANSAS 

I^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1,  1973 

J  Mr.   SHRIVER.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   am 
J(ining  with  my  fellow  Kansan,  Keith 
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Sebelius.  in  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  for  a  1974  centennial  celebration 
in  Kansa.s  to  commemorate  the  introduc- 
tion of  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat  into  the 
United  States. 

In  the  early  1870's.  a  contingent  of 
German-Russian  Mennonites  emigrated 
from  southern  Russia  to  five  counties  in 
central  Kansas:  Harvey,  McPherson, 
Marion.  Reno,  and  Sedgwick,  all  of 
which  are  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  I  represent.  Seeking  to  escape 
relisicus  persecution,  the  immigrants 
weie  encouraced  to  come  to  Kansas  by 
tlie  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  which  paid  for 
all  transportation  costs. 

With  them,  they  brought  work  habits 
and  dedication  whicii  had  enabled  them 
to  prosper  in  the  Crimea.  Equally  im- 
portant, they  brought  .seed  stock  of  Tiur- 
key  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat.  Their  im- 
mediate success  with  this  seed  on  the 
Kansas  prairie  led  to  its  rapid  adoption 
by  neighboring  farmers. 

The  resulting  harvests  made  our  coun- 
try the  "Breadbasket  of  the  World."  Dur- 
ing years  of  large  surpluses,  tliis  ac- 
complishment is  taken  for  granted,  or 
even  cursed.  Its  importance  is  more  evi- 
dent in  times  of  world  shortages  such 
as  we  have  witnessed  this  year.  The  in- 
troduction of  this  hardy  crop  has  en- 
abled Kan.sans  to  justly  claim,  that  if 
necessary,  they  can  feed  the  world. 

Congressman  Sebelius  and  I.  along 
with  several  colleagues,  first  introduced 
this  resolution  in  1971.  The  response  from 
my  constituents  in  the  five  counties  has 
been  very  encouraging.  They  are  well 
aware  of  the  economic  significance  of 
this  crop  at  the  local,  national,  and  in- 
ternational levels.  A  major  key  to  our 
Kansas  economy  is  still  the  wheat  crop. 
Citizens  of  several  towns  in  my  district 
have  started  local  efforts  to  hold  special 
observances  of  this  centermial.  Congres- 
sional passage  of  this  resolution  will  en- 
courage these  and  similar  celebrations 
throughout  our  State  and  the  Great 
Plain.s  area. 

It  is  also  our  intention  to  ask  the  Post- 
master General  to  issue  an  appropriate 
commemorative  stamp  for  this  occasion. 
In  designing  the  stamp,  consultation 
with  wheat  growers,  flour  millers,  and 
bakers  in  our  State  will  be  initiated. 

The  centennial  year  is  drawing  near, 
and  I  lu-ge  prompt  and  favorable  action 
on  this  resolution  by  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 


IMPOUNDMENT  OF  HIGHWAY 
1  TRUST  FUNDS 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1.  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  OMB  serves 
to  assert  the  will  of  the  Executive  over 
congressional  appropriations.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  our  basic  system  of  checks 
and  balances  that  has  served  us  so  well 
over  the  years.  I  do  quarrel,  however, 
with  the  impoundment  by  OMB  of  mon- 
eys that  have  been  collected  as  user  taxes. 

I  am  speaking  specifically  of  highway 
trust  moneys,  collected  from  highway 
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users  for  the  purpose  of  improving  our 
highways.  These  are  not  appropriations 
and  should  not  be  considered  as  such. 
Tl:is  is  a  rare  governmental  pay-as-you- 
go  program. 

Highway  users  contmue  to  pay  taxes 
as  OMB  impounds  their  funds.  The  tax- 
payer is  being  taken  and  I  offer  a  simple 
and  effective  answer.  This  legislation  will 
cancel  Federal  taxes  on  gasoline  at  such 
times  as  all  or  any  part  of  the  highway 
trust  moneys  are  being  impounded  by 
OMB. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  bill  in  its  en- 
tirety at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  3573 
A    bill    to   provide    that    the    Imposition   of 
t.axes    the    proceeds    of   which    are    appro- 
priated to  the  Highway  Trust  F^ind  shall 
be    suspended    during    any    period    when 
amounts   in  the   fund  are   Impounded  or 
otherwise  withheld  from  expenditure 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  ex- 
cept as  provided  by  subsection  (b) ,  if — 

( 1 )  any  part  of  the  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  expenditure  for  Federal- 
aid  highways  are  not  fully  apportioned  as 
required  by  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,    or 

(2)  any  part  of  the  sums  avaUable  in  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  to  defray  expenditures 
required  to  be  made  from  such  fund  are 
impounded  or  witliheld  from  obligation, 
then  the  taxes  referred  to  in  section  209(c) 
of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  (23 
U.S.C.  120  note,  relating  to  transfer  to  trust 
fund  of  amounts  equivalent  to  certain  taxes) 
shall  not  be  imposed  during  any  period  of 
failure  to  fully  apportion  such  sums  and 
during  any  period  when  such  sums  are  im- 
pounded or  withheld  from  obligation. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  such  speclJBc  sums  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  are  necessary  to  be  withheld 
from  obligation  for  sp>ecific  periods  of  time  to 
as-sure  that  sufficient  amounts  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  defray 
the  expenditures  which  will  be  required  to  be 
made  from  such  fund. 


VIETNAM  CEASE-FIRE:  AFTER- 
THOUGHT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 


OF   LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  millions 
of  Americans  continue  to  ponder  our 
cease-fire  and  withdrawal  policy  in 
South  Vietnam  which  we  have  adopted 
without  having  ended  the  conflict  or  ful- 
filled our  mission  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  confusion  may  well  result  from 
the  public's  lack  of  being  informed  as  to 
our  role  in  Indochina  and  which  Com- 
munist aggressor  our  leaders  were  com- 
mitted to  halt. 

The  significance  of  the  Presidents 
trips  to  Peking  and  Moscow  and  our  new 
cooperation  with  Red  CSiina  and  the 
Soviets,  the  cease-fire  may  be  better  un- 
derstood by  my  remarks  from  1971, 
"United  States-Soviet  Policy  In  South- 
east Asia."  I  Insert  them  In  tbe  Record 
at  this  point,  along  with  other  relevant 
material: 
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(From  the  Congkessional  Recobd,  Mar.  10, 

1971] 
U.S. -Soviet  Polict  in  Sodtheast  Asia 

Mr.  RAKICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  policy  In 
Southeast  Asia  has  been  based  on  contain- 
ing Red  Chinese  expansionism.  The  doctrine 
of  containment  has  been  advanced  time  and 
time  again  by  policy-makers  In  the  Johnson 
administration,  by  International  aSalrs 
analysts,  by  members  of  the  intellectual 
community,  and  by  Richard  Nixon  himself 
In  justifying  U.S.  military  presence  In  South- 
east Asia. 

Dean  Rusk,  who  was  Secretary  of  State 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  In 
reviewing  U.S.  foreign  policy  In  1966  stated: 

"We  must  remain  firm  In  our  determina- 
tion to  help  those  allied  nations  which  seek 
our  help  to  resist  the  direct  and  Indirect 
use  of  threat  of  force  against  their  territory 
by  Peiping." 

Tbe  seriousness  of  our  determination  to 
stand  firm  and  oppose  Red  China's  expan- 
sion efforts  was  brought  to  light  In  testi- 
mony by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  March  3,  1966  In  which 
he  hlntefl  that  war  with  Red  China  was 
possible: 

"Given  this  history  of  militant  aggressive 
actions  by  Communist  China,  it  would  be 
irresponsible  for  me  to  say  that  we  run  no 
risk  of  war  with  China  arising  from  our 
efforts  to  defend  South  Vietnam  from  aggres- 
sion." 

Again  in  July  of  1966,  McNamara  said: 

"China  is  building  more  military  power 
than  she  needs  to  protect  herself  against 
their  neighbors — ^there  Is  at  least  the  pre- 
sumption, if  not  the  certainty,  that  she  may 
use  that  military  power  to  try  to  advance 
beyond  her  borders,  probing  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  weakness  on  her  periphery  .  .  . 
and  therefore,  ...  I  think  It  is  Important 
that  the  weak  nations  of  the  periphery  of 
Red  China  be  assisted  to  grow  economically, 
to  grow  politically  and  to  receive  military 
assistance  when  required  to  throw  back  po- 
tential aggresBion  from  Red  China." 

McNamara  held  to  his  view  that  Red  Chi- 
nese supported  aggression  dictated  U.S.  mUl- 
tary  pwesenoe  in  South  Vietnam.  On  January 
22,  19M.  at  the  height  of  the  war  m  Vietnam. 
McNamara  in  a  prepared  statement  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  stated: 

"We  can  assume  that  Red  China  will  con- 
tinue to  support  North  Vietnam's  aggression 
against  South  Vietnam  and  Laos  as  well  as 
the  present  low  keyed  but  continuing  insur- 
rections against  TliaUand  and  Burma  ...  In 
its  dealings  with  the  Peking  regime,  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  be  concerned  to  stress  the 
common  Interest  we  share  In  avoiding  war, 
.  .  .  while  we  continue  to  try  to  deter  direct 
or  indirect  Chinese  aggressions  against  her 
neighbors." 

Walt  Whitman  Rostow,  a  National  Secu- 
riry  Advisor  to  both  Pre.sldents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson,  has  defended  X!S.  hivolvement  In 
Vietnam  Inasmuch  as  it  prevented  Commu- 
uiat.  China  from  dominating  Asia. 

This  same  position  was  taken  by  Joliu- 
■sons  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Political 
AITairs,  Eugene  Rostow,  In  an  interview  with  ' 
William  Whltworth  of  the  New  Yorker 
magazine  which  appeared  In  the  New  Torker 
of  July  4.  1970  In  a  lengthy  article  entitled  "A 
Reporter  at  Large,  Some  Questions  About  the 
War." 

The  containment  doctrine  has  also  been  e.x- 
pouuded  by  Mr.  Nixon.  In  a  speech  to  the 
Executive  Club  of  New  York  on  January  26, 
1965  wherein  he  called  for  stepped-up  mili- 
tary activities  by  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam, Nixon  stated; 

"It  is  dangerous  and  foolhardy  to  try  to 
gloss  over  the  trutli  as  to  what  the  war  in 
Vietnam  really  involves: 

"First,  the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  not  about 
Vietnam  but  about  Southeast  Asia. 
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"Second,  the  confrontation  in  Vietnam  Ls. 
in  the  final  analysis,  not  between  the  Viet- 
namese and  the  Viet  Cong  nor  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Viet  Cong,  but  be- 
tween the  United  State*  and  communist 
China,  if  commvnist  China  were  not  in- 
stigating and  supporting  the  Viet  Cong,  there 
would  be  no  war  in  Vietnam  today.  (Italic  for 
emphasis) 

"Third,  •  U.S.  defeat  in  Vietnam  means  a 
Chinese  commxmist  lictory  which  could  de- 
cide the  fate  of  Asia  for  generations  to  come." 

William  P.  Bundy,  presently  visiting  pro- 
fessor, Center  of  International  Studies,  MIT; 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Far 
Eastern  Affairs,  1964-69  and  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs,  1963-64,  wrote  m  Foreign  Affairs  for 
January  1971 : 

"The  picture  (in  Southeast  Asia]  is  wholly 
different  from  what  it  was  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1965,  when  the  culminating  se- 
ries of  major  American  decisions  in  Vietnam 
was  taken. 

"Then,  the  great  power  forces  within  the 
area  were  seen  in  starkly  bipolar  terms:  the 
■East  Wind'  of  China  was  blowing  strongly 
and  thrustlngly  versus  a  'West  Wind'  which 
was  prettv  much  American  alone.  .  .  .  Then, 
If  ever,  a  Hanoi  takeover  of  South  Vietnam 
seemed  likely.  In  conjunction  with  other 
trends,  to  vtake  probable  not  onlp  North 
'Vietnamese  domination  in  the  Indochina 
area  but  a  wave  of  Chinese  expansion  into  the 
rest  of  Smitheast  Asia. 

•'The  United  States,  icith  these  wider  stakes 
■much  in  mind,  decided,  ipith  the  support  of 
others,  to  stand  in  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam." 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  Octo- 
ber 1967  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  entitled 
•Asia  After  Viet  Nam"  NUon,  Jitstlfylng 
US.   involvement  In  Vietnam,  said: 

"The  U.S.  presence  has  provided  ...  a  shield 
behind  which  the  antl-communlst  forces 
found  the  courage  and  the  capacity  to  stage 
their  cotmter-coiip  and.  at  the  final  moment, 
to  rescue  their  country  from  the  Chinese 
orbit.'" 

Another  member  of  the  Johnson  cab- 
inet, John  Gardner,  warned  In  an  inter- 
view published  In  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  June  8.  1970  that: 

"Tlie  wlthdravral  of  American  commitment 
from  Southeast  Asia  would  change  the  terms 
of  the  debate  going  forward  within  mainland 
China.  Powerful  forces  are  at  work  there  to 
move  post -Mao  China  toward  a  long  delayed 
concentration  of  Its  energies  and  talents 
on  the  modernization  of  Its  life.  American 
tri'hdrairal  trovld,  in  my  riew.  inevitably 
lead  Peking  to  exploit  its  new  opportunities 
to  the  south." 

One  of  France's  top  economists  and  polit- 
ical scientists.  Prof.  Raymond  Aron.  has 
maintained  that  the  United  States  Involved 
Itself  in  Vietnam  under  the  containment 
doctrine.  In  an  interview  with  US.  News  & 
World  Report  in  1969.  Aron  stated  that : 

"The  U.S.  lnter\-ened  in  South  Vietnam— 
rlij'htly  or  wTongiy — in  the  name  of  a  policy 
of  containment,  which  was  perhaps  mean- 
ingless but  it  was  the  official  policy.  It  wa-s 
not  done  in  order  to  establish  any  sovereignty 
In  South  Vietnam." 

If  containment  of  Communist  China  1^  our 
present  policy  vis-a-vis  Southeast  Asia,  the 
question  naturally  arises:  "How  Is  military 
victory  over  North  Vietnam — a  policy  which 
three  ndmintstrations  have  refused  to  pur- 
sue—incompatible with  otir  overall  policy  of 
cou'aining  Chinese  communist  expansion';'" 

A  reviev.-  of  other  statements  by  person? 
who  make  or  Influence  U.S.  foreign  policy 
might  be  helpful  In  providing  some  of  the 
ans'.ver, 

Henry  Kissii-.ger,  v.ho  formulates  foreign 
policy  for  Ni;-wori.  and  is  :he  President's  Assist- 
ant for  National  Securl'v  AfTahs.  discussed 
the  Soviet'.*  stake  in  Vietriam: 
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"The  same  is  true  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
whose  large-scale  aid  to  Hanoi  makes  it  a 
semi-participant  in  tbe  war.  Moscow  must  be 
torn  by  contradictory  Inclinations.  A  com- 
plete victory  for  Hanoi  would  tend  to  bene- 
fit Peking  in  the  struggle  for  Infiuence 
among  the  communist  parties  of  the  world:  it 
would  support  the  Chinese  argiunent  that 
intransigence  toward  the  United  State.<:  is,  il 
not  without  risk,  at  least  relatively  manage- 
able. But  a  defeat  of  Hanoi  would  demon- 
strate Soviet  inability  to  protect  "fraternal" 
communist  countries  against  the  United 
States.  It  irotild  also  weaken  a  potential  bar- 
rier to  Chinese  inflence  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  enable  Peking  to  turn  its  full  fwy  on 
Moscow." 

Kisbinger  apparently  believes  that  the  So- 
viets are  caught  iu  a  dilemma  in  Vietnam 
whereby  they  stsuid  to  lose  a  great  deal  11 
Hanoi  should  either  win  or  lose  the  war. 
They  would  wish  neither. 

Nixon  said  in  1964  th.'^t  Russia  and  Red 
China  were: 

"Bitter  enemies." 

And  that : 

"Moscow  does  not  want  to  .see  Peking  grow 
strong  and  expand  in  SoutlieaH  Asia." 

He  also  stated  m  1966  that: 

"The  Soviet  Union  is  not  now  interested  in 
the  Chinese  gaining  success  in  Asia,  or  any 
place  else." 

Tliis  same  view  of  wanting  to  "contain" 
Red  China  as  a  policy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  expressed  by  others.  Nationally 
syndicated  columnist  David  Lawrence  in  an 
editorial  wTote  atx>ut  Soviet  intentions  in 
Vietnam  in  this  way: 

"It  is  acknowledged  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  spent  an  average  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  on  the  Vietnam  war.  The  objective  has 
been  to  gain  friends  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
also  to  prevent  Red  China  from  acquiring  a 
doyninant  position  on  tlie  continent  by  set- 
ting up  its  own  puppet  states." 

Bundy  has  had  this  to  say  about  the  So- 
viet interests  in  Southeast  Asia: 

"As  for  the  Soviet  Union's  own  behavior. 
there  has  been  a  slowly  emerging  trend  to 
treat  Southeast  Asia  In  the  same  manner  as 
It  deals  with  India  and  Pakistan  and  v.itb 
the  same  basic  fear  of  Chinese  expansion  as 
a  major  factor.  In  addition  to  their  need  for 
rubber,  tlie  Soviets  have  a  natural  Interest  In 
the  free  movement  of  their  commercial  ship- 
ping through  the  southern  seas,  and  as  time 
goes  on  this  interest  is  bound  to  be  reflected 
In  aotuid  naval  activity." 

According  to  Bundy.  the  Soviet  Union  not 
only  fears  the  political  implications  of 
Chinese  expansiuu  In  Southeast  Asia,  it  Is 
also  concerned  that  it  might  lo.se  a  potential 
source  of  raw  materials  and  endanger  Its 
commercial  trade  in  that  area. 

President  Nixon  has  also  recognized  the  So- 
viet.s'  concern  about  Red  China  as  related  to 
the  problem  of  Vietnam.  Wlien  asked  at  a 
news  conference  on  March  4,  1969,  about 
whether  he  had  been  able  to  enllit  the  Soviet 
Unioi  's  help  in  getting  out  of  Vietnam,  a 
position  he  had  taken  dtulng  his  candid.u-y 
i'or  the  Presidency,  Ni.xou  replied: 

"As  you  luiow.  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  a  very 
delicate  and  sensitive  position  as  far  as  Viet- 
nam is  conceriied.  I  do  not  dl\  ulge  any  con- 
fidence from  the  Soviet  Ambas-sador  In  indi- 
cating that  is  the  case  .  .  .  here  yo\i  have 
Coininmiist  China  aiding  North  Vietnam. 
You  Rl>-o  have  the  Soviet  Union  aiding  North 
Vietnam  Each  is  vying  for  power  in  the  Com- 
munist world  and.  therefore  what  the  Soviet 
Union  does  in  the  Vietnamese  conflict  is  a 
very  di!Tic\ilt  decision  for  them  as  related  to 
that  objective — the  ob.lective  of  leaderilup  in 
the  Comrmmist  world. ' 

Apparently  our  appreciation  for  tbe  So- 
•.  :ei  Unions  difficult  situation  In  Vietnam 
goes  further  than  one  would  think  at  fir~t 
glance.  Eugene  Rostow  has  provided  us  wiih 
an  in'eres'ing  insight  into  the  thinliing  of 
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us.  policymakers  on  the  subject  of  Vleiiium 
as  related  to  Soviet  objecilvea  there: 

"When  I  came  Into  the  State  Department 
In  1968,  Busk  asked  me  to  try  to  think  of 
alternatives  In  Vietnam,  and  I  thought  of 
the  way  the  Korean  war  was  unwound.  And 
I  told  the  Russians,  with  full  backing  from 
my  bosses,  that  this  was  the  best  way  to 
solve  the  Vietnam  problem — the  way  the 
Korean  problem  was  solved.  Namely,  by  Rus- 
sian-American collaboration.  They  said, 
"Thafs  very  Interesting,  and  it  hasn't  been 
rejected,  but  it's  very  difficult  for  us."  And 
I  said.  "Yes.  we  understand,  vcre  not  trying 
to  push  ymi  otU  of  tliere  and  turn  it  over  to 
the  Chinese  at  all.  Qitite  the  contrary:'  And 
they  said.  "We  never  reject  this  approach." 
But  they  didn't  act  on  it,  either  .  .  .  They 
are  very  much  concerned  about  leadership 
of  the  world  Communist  movement,  or  move- 
ments, and  their  rivrtlry  with  China  in  that 
regard.  They  really  seem  to  care  quite  a 
lot  about  that." 

•While  Moscow  is  not  anxious  to  accept  the 
American  presence  in  A.sia.  It  is  more  afraid 
that  Asia  will  be  domlnatee  by  Red  Cliina 

"Although  a  united  Vietnam  under  Com- 
munist leadership  would  seem  to  be  the- 
oretically desirable  from  the  Soviet  point  of 
view,  an  ominous  background  presence  of 
Red  China  would  almost  suggest  in  practice 
that  a  divided  Vietnam  may  not  |  thwart  1  the 
long-range  policy  planners  of  the  USSR. 

"The  Soviets  share  with  the  United  States 
and  local  nations  in  Asia — including  North 
yietnam — an  Interest  in  preventing  Red 
China's  domination  of  the  Asian  mainland. 
This  provides  the  main  lia-sis  for  Soviet-North 
Vietnamese  relations  in  Southeast  Asia  vls- 
a-vls  Red  China.  Although  the  Soviets  are 
equally  concerned  with  United  States  policy 
and  actions  In  the  arfa.  their  immediate 
concern  Is  centered  more  on  the  short-run 
threat  that  the  United  States  poses  to  the 
survival  of  a  Communist  state — North  Viet- 
nam— which  the  Soviets  are  committed  to 
defend  against  her  overthrow  by  the  United 
States.  The  Soviets  are  concerned  less  that 
In  the  long  nm  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  dominate  the  Asian  mainland  than  that 
Red  China  may  ...  in  this  context  .  .  .  Soviet 
Interests  would  be  best  served  by  a  stalemate 
In  Vietnam. . . ." 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  dismisses  it  as 
propaganda,  the  Red  Chinese  talk  of  United 
States-Soviet  collusion  on  Vietnam.  In  an 
interview  with  Simon  Malley  of  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  in  1967.  Red  Chinese  For- 
eign Minister  Chen  Tl  said  that  Khrushchev 
and  Elsenhower  had  made  a  deal  at  their 
1959  meetings  at  Camp  David,  Md.,  wherein 
be  said : 

"They  agreed  to  work  together  to  main- 
tain B  political  status  quo  in  the  world.  By 
the  terms  of  the  deal,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
committed  to  discourage  wars  of  national 
liberation  directed  against  governments 
friendly  to  the  United  States  " 

Premier  Chou  En-lal  added  further: 

"■Wliat  the  Russian  revisionists  aimed  at 
was  to  develop  further  the  recognition  by  the 
U.SJL  and  Russia  of  areas  of  vital  interest, 
which  they  divided  between  themselves." 

One  wotild  be  willing  to  agree  with  the 
Soviets  that  this  Is  nothing  but  mainland 
China  propaganda  if  It  were  not  for  the  per- 
sistence with  which  the  leaders  In  the  United 
States  adhere  to  our  all-out  no-wln  policy  In 
Vietnam. 

Three  admUiistrations  have  agreed  that 
we  should  commit  the  lives  of  American  men 
to  the  Asian  continent  to  fight  a  war  of  at- 
trition to  contain  communism,  yet  for  some 
mysterious  reason  the  question  of  military 
victory  cannot  even  be  considered.  Mc- 
Namara  bad  said  that : 

"U.S.  policy  In  Vietnam  Is  bottomed  upon 
a  disavowal  of  any  intention  to  destroy  the 
Hanoi  regime,  to  seize  Its  terrltorv-." 

And  in  the  first  official  statement  on  Viet- 
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nam  froni  the  Nixon  administration.  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  told  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  that: 

"We  are  not  seeking  a  military  victory  nor 
do  we  want  military  escalation  in  Vietnam." 

Why  not  an  end  to  the  war  by  victory  In 
Southea.st  Asia?  It  Ls  certainly  not  because 
victory  is  not  possible.  Gen.  William  West- 
moreland. Army  Chief  of  Staff  and  former 
commander  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  South- 
ea.st  Asia  .^ald  in  19e9  that  the  United  Slates 
could  win  a  military  victory  in  Vietnam: 

"Absohuely.  if  It  were  the  policy  of  this 
country  to  seek  one.  and  if  we  were  given  the 
resources." 

The  late  Senator  Richard'  B.  Ru.s-sell  who 
WHS  privy  to  mucli  Inside  information  on 
Vietnam  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Committees  and 
as  a  close  personal  friend  of  President  John- 
son, said  in  19ti9  that: 

"We  could've  brought  the  war  to  a  conclu- 
sion In  three  months,  up  to  two  years  ago." 

Critici/iiii^  Joliiison  for  his  handling  of  the 
war.  Rti.s.seli  said  in  January  of  1970: 

■My  complamt  with  him  [Johnson]  was 
not  for  sending  others  in,  but  because  we 
didn't  go  on  and  win  the  day  by  closing  up 
the  ports  of  North  Vietnam.  He  let  the  timid 
soxils  In  the  State  Department  talk  him  out 
of  that.  He  could  have  ended  that  war  In  six 
months  any  time  " 

Even  KlSttinger  admits  that  victory  Is  now 
pos.slble  but  he  is  apparently  concerned,  for 
sotne  undetermined  reason,  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  might  carry  the  war  to  the  north 
in  an  attempt  to  achieve  that  objective. 
Peregrine  Worstiiorne,  a  political  columnist 
lor  the  London  Sunday  Telegraph,  who  inter- 
viewed both  Nixon  and  Kissinger  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Vietnam,  had  this  to  say  atjout  Kis- 
singer's views  on  Vietnam: 

"Henry  KLssinger  is  engagingly  frank  on 
this  point.  He  admits  that  on  first  coming 
Into  the  White  House  his  a.ssumptlon  was 
that  the  NLxon  policy  of  combining  Ameri- 
can withdrawal  with  rapid  Vletnamizatlon 
was  in  effect  litle  more  than  a  face-saving 
formula.  The  Vletnamizatlon  program  was 
seen  as  a  bluff  designed  to  build  up  a  slightly 
more  favorable  negotiating  position  from 
which  to  reach  a  settlement  that  would  In 
effect  be  a  North  Vietnamese  victory,  only  de- 
layed long  enough  to  save  America's  face. 
The  last  two  years,  however,  have  drastically 
altered  his  Judgment.  Vletnamizatlon  has 
succeeded  beyond  his  wildest  expectation. 

".  .  .  Kissinger  believes  it  to  be  the  task 
of  the  realist  today  to  prick  the  defeatist 
bubble.  He  is  no  longer  worried  by  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  North  Vietnamese  pulling  off 
some  catastrophic  surprise.  Much  more  dan- 
germis  and  possible  in  the  long  run,  in  his 
view,  is  the  possibility  of  the  Sotith  Viet- 
namese doing  something  untoward.  One  al- 
most got  the  impres.tion  from  KUsinger  that 
he  is  more  worritd  today  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  uill  invade  the  North  than  vice 
rrr.ia." 

Since  victory  over  the  enemy  In  Southeast 
Asia  Is  possible,  why  will  not  this  administra- 
tion, as  the  two  that  passed  before,  allow 
It?  A  victory  now,  over  communism,  would 
do  more  to  benefit  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world,  particularly  the 
free  Asian  world,  than  any  other  present 
covirse  of  action.  It  would  bind  up  the  in- 
ternal wounds  of  divlslveness  here  In  the 
United  States  caused  by  our  present  no-wln 
policy;  It  would  give  hope  to  those  millions 
of  people  now  ensla\-ed  under  Communist 
regimes  elsewhere;  and  It  would  show  thoise 
mlllious  of  people  in  the  free  world,  .some  of 
whom  face  the  threat  of  communism  dally 
tliat  Communist  totalitarianism  is  a  thing 
of  the  pa.Si.  What  could  be  more  in  the 
American  interest  than  ending  the  war 
through  victory? 

Could  It  be,  aa  baa  been  suggested  by 
Nixon,  Kissi)iger,  Rostow  and  others,  that 
our  overriding  consideration  In  Vietnam  is 
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the  present  Soviet  policy  there?  Or  Is  it  that 
the  United  States  does  in  fact  share  with  the 
Soviet  Union  a  common  economic  interest 
In  that  area?  But,  even  so,  It  is  only  the 
Soviet  Union  who  benefits  by  the  continued 
stalemate.  In  the  short  run  It  keeps  Asia 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Soviet's  Communi.st 
enemy.  Red  China,  and  In  the  long  nm 
weakens  internally  by  divlslveness  among 
Its  people  caused  by  a  no  win  policy  Its  only 
real  barrier  to  world  domination,  the  United 
States,  who  Is  also  forced  to  furnish  the 
arms,  money,  and  support  troops  with  which 
to  fight  the  war. 

If  o\ir  involvement  In  Indochina  is  to  help 
keep  this  area  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Chi- 
nese Conununists  for  later  exploitation  by 
the  Russian  Communists,  or  if  U.S.  policy 
is  tailored  .so  as  not  to  embarrass  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  should  withdraw  our  forces  from 
Vietn.iin  forthwith. 

Ki.s.siiiger  said  in  a  background  briefing  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy  at  San  Clemente,  Calif.. 
Jtine  26,  1970,  that: 

"It  Ls  very  hard  to  see  what  we  could  do 
in  Southeast  Asia  that  would  produce  a  di- 
rect confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union." 

If  what  Kissinger  says  is  true,  either  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  as  interested  In  South- 
east Asia  as  has  been  noted,  or  the  Soviets 
have  been  assured  in  advance  that  what  ve 
do  in  Vietnam  will  not  be  damaging  to  them. 

I  From  an  interview  of  South  Vietnamese 
President  Thieu  by  Orlana  Fallaci  as  re- 
ported in  The  New  Republic,  January  20, 
llt73| 

We  read  as  follows: 

Q.  I  wonder  what  Dr.  Kissinger  answered 
or.  fit  least,  what  he  thought. 

A.  Mademoiselle  .  .  .  his  strategic  concep- 
tion of  the  world  is  very  smart:  a  Southeast 
A^la  controlled  by  the  Russians,  or  an  Indo- 
china controlled  by  the  Russians,  in  order 
to  control  and  contain  China.  Russians  are 
less  dangerous  than  the  Chinese,  so  It's 
necessary  to  ask  the  Russians  to  contain  the 
Chine.se  and  to  pose  Indochina  as  a  threat 
to  the  south  of  China  .  .  .  Tris  bon,  tres  bon! 
Very  good!  It's  like  a  general  who  observes 
the  map  and  marks  the  map  here  and  there 
with  his  pen.  But  the  poor  captain  who  leads 
his  men  through  rivers  and  woods,  and  goes 
up  the  hills,  comes  down  the  bills,  shoots  and 
is  shot  ...  no,  for  him  It's  no  good.  A  little 
Vietnamese  doesn't  play  with  a  strategic 
map  of  the  world.  He  has  no  group-Interest 
on  this  planet.  He  has  nothing  to  exchange, 
no  Middle  East  to  exchange  with  Vietnam, 
no  Germany  to  exchange  wltb  Japan;  he 
has  nothing  but  life  and  death  for  17  mil- 
lion Inhabitants!  And  bis  danger  Is  to  fall 
under  the  sway  of  Hanoi,  or  of  Moscow  and 
Peking,  because  it  is  the  same  thing.  Voi;i;  le 
probleme.  Messieurs  les  Am&ricains!  You  look 
very  far.  too  ^r.  We  cannot. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Tlie  distinguished  British  Journalist,  Henry 
Brandon,  has  written  a  provocative  book  on 
contemporary  U.S.  foreign  policy,  "Retreat 
of  American  Power."  It  has  not  as  yet  been 
published  but  an  excerpt  from  it  was  printed 
in  last  Sunday's  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
entitled  "Mr.  Nixon's  Way  With  the  R\is- 
j^slans." 

An  Interesting  passage  Interprets  American 
action  In  Vietnam: 

"Dean  Rusk,  L.B.J.'s  Secretary  of  State,  was 
dovish  toward  Moscow,  but  felt  hawkish  to- 
ward the  Government  in  Peking;  be  favored 
a  policy  of  containing  China  In  collusion 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Nixon  rejected  this 
approach  becau.se  be  thought  It  would  be 
Interpreted  In  Asia  as  a  racist-influenced 
policy,  and  from  the  start  prepaired  for  an 
evenhanded  policy,  though  one  based  on  a 
belief  that  the  Russians  were  the  more  dan- 
gerous because  they  were  more  likely  to  take 
military  risks.  Nevertheless,  his  Vietnamese 
policy  decisions  risked  Russian  defiance. 
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HON.  GOODLOE  E.  BYRON 

OF    MARTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1973 

Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  various 
newspaper  articles  have  questioned  the 
.success  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  since 
it.s  inception  over  a  year  ago.  We  are  all 
a^\  are  of  the  scope  of  this  organization's 
luidertaking;  the  cmi'ent  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufactui-ers  report  offers 
eiicoui'aging  evidence  tliat  the  Postal 
Service  i?ill  succeed. 

Postmaster  General  Klassen  discusses 
in  detail  the  service  standards  •which 
liave  been  established  and  the  programs 
■V  which  will  enable  the  Postal  Service  to 

meet  them.  Of  special  interest  is  the  new 
national  bulk  mail  system  which  will  im- 
prove service  provided  packages,  maga- 
zines, books,  catalogs,  and  advei-tising 
material. 

Postmaster  General  Klassen  points  out 
tliat  while  progress  is  being  made,  reallj' 
substantial,  noticeable  improvement  may 
take  more  time.  But  the  Postal  Service 
commitment  seems  to  be  genuine,  and 
their  efforts  should  prove  successful. 

I  have  included  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's article  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues.  The  article  follows: 

PosTAi.  Service  Means  Bvsikess 
(By  E.  T,  Klassen* 

Since  July  I,  1971,  when  the  old  Post  Office 
Department  became  the  independent  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  we  have  pursued  two  major 
goals:  to  improve  the  quality  and  reliability 
of  mail  services,  and  to  reduce  costs. 

If  our  first  annvial  report  has  a  business- 
like look,  It  is  because  we  mean  business.  In 
tackling  problems  that  were  decades  in  the 
making,  we  have  taken  a  businesslike  ap- 
proach to  the  awesome  task  of  delivering 
more  than  87  billion  pieces  of  mall  a  year. 

Our  first  goal  was  service  improvement. 
While  our  service  performance  is  still  un- 
even— our  tests  indicate  the  mail  service 
overall  continvies  to  improve. 

Most  of  the  mall  is  first-class — iO  billion 
pieces  out  of  the  87  billion  delivered  last 
yenr.  Ninety-fotir  percent  of  the  first-class 
mall  depo8it«d  by  5  p.m.  and  destined  for 
local  delivery  Is  being  delivered  the  next  day. 
In  smaller  communities,  the  percentage  Is 
usually  even  higher. 

We  believe  that  another  iudic.itor  of  Im- 
proved service  was  a  reduction  In  the  time 
for  delivery.  Without  regard  to  the  time  of 
day  when  the  letter  was  deposited  or  to  the 
distance  sent,  the  average  time  for  deliver- 
ing each  of  the  49  billion  fir.st-class  letters 
decrea.sed  from  1.7  to  1.6  days. 

In  the  important  parcel  po.-it  category,  the 
average  time  for  delivery  decreased  from  4.9 
days  during  the  final  quarter  of  1971  to  4.3 
d.iys  In  the  final  quarter  of  this  year. 

Postal  management  Is  directing  priority 
attention  to  unproving  the  consistency  of 
I'O.stal  service.  Service  standards,  first  Intro- 
duced for  airmail,  were  extended  lost  year  to 
first-class  mail.  Additional  .service  standards, 
covering  all  other  mall  categories,  were  being 
tested  as  the  fiscal  year  ended. 

Whfit  does  this  mean  to  Aineric.Tn  busi- 
ness whlcb,  as  our  largest  customer,  gen- 
erates about  80  percent  of  all  mail  handled? 

We  trust  It  means  more  business  for  us 
•Tiid  better  and  more  dependable  service  for 
ilie   busiaess  sector  at  reasonable  prices. 

It  was  American  business,  perhaps  better 
than  any  other  group,  that  understood  the 
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tirgent  need  for  postal  reform  of  the  old  sys- 
tem. 

What  does  our  balance  sheet  look  like  after 
a  full  year's  operation?  In  fiscal  year  1972, 
postal  reveaues,  fees  and  Income  provided 
84  percent  of  our  total  costs.  This  Is  an  in- 
crease from  an  average  80  percent  for  the 
three-yettf  period  19J9-71. 

It  meant  that  the  Postal  Service — In  Its 
first  full  year  of  reorganization — required 
$1.3  billion  in  a  direct  congressional  appro- 
priation, down  34.8  percent  from  a  high  of 
$2.08  billion  In  1971. 

Our  revenues  totaled  $7.8  billion,  up  18.3 
percent  from  1971  while  operating  expenses 
amounted  to  $9.5  billion,  up  6.3  percent. 

We  handled  a  record  87.2  billion  pieces  of 
mall  last  year,  or  419  per  capita,  up  from  87 
billion  pieces  in  1971. 

Like  business,  we  have  begun  looking  to 
new  products.  The  success  of  several  new 
postal  products  was  demonstrated  by  the 
growing  demand  for  Express  Mall,  a  pre- 
mium service  for  documents  with  a  high 
time  value. 

Tliere  was  also  a  demand  for  the  Mallgram, 
a  message  which  combines  the  speed  of  elec- 
tronic communications  with  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's unrivaled  delivery  network. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  we  are  now 
treating  mail  users  as  customers  and  through 
a  series  of  actions  'are  working  to  be  more 
responsive  to  their  needs.  An  Intensive  effort 
to  Improve  existing  postal  facilities  so  as  to 
better  serve  customers  and  provide  a  modern 
working  enviroiunent  for  ptostal  employes  is 
uiKler  way. 

Tliis  year,  the  Board  of  Governors  author- 
ized hnplememation  of  the  National  Bulk 
Mail  System,  providing  21  major  centers  and 
12  satellite  laclllties  to  form  a  nationwide 
system  for  handling  packages,  magazines, 
catalogs,  books  and  advertising  mall. 

When  completed,  the  $950  million  ijivesi- 
ment  in  plant  and  machinery  Ls  exptected 
to  provide  an  excellent  financial  return.  wlWi 
significant  improvements  In  the  consistency 
of  service. 

Each  of  these  strategically  located  centers 
will  process  bulk  mall  for  post  offices  and 
stations  within  a  radius  of  from  100  to  200 
miles.  Construction  will  follow  techniques 
similar  to  those  employed  In  private  indus- 
try, using  .several  standard  light  iiidustrial 
building  designs  and  commercially  available 
equipment. 

Completion  of  the  first  bulk  mail  center — 
for  New  York  City — is  expected  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  The  operation  of  the  Bulk  Mail  Center 
processing  plant  is  bcised  on  the  utilization 
of  new  equipment  concepts  designed  to  keep 
the  mail  continuously  on  the  move  Ironi 
arrival  to  departure. 

Our  second  goal  was  cost  re<luctiou.  Strong 
measures  have  "oeen  taken  to  reduce  oper- 
ating costs.  On  March  29,  1972.  restrictions 
were  placed  on  the  hiring  of  additional  em- 
ployees. The  effect  of  these  restrictions  was 
significant,  since  85  percent  of  the  Postal 
Service's  costs  are  for  labor. 

In  a  four-month  period,  tlie  employment 
level  was  reduced  through  attrition  by  more 
than  33,000  persons. 

The  commit  mem  by  iwstal  managers,  es- 
pecially in  the  field,  to  hold  costs  in  line 
enabled  us  to  announce  in  the  summer  of 
1972  that  the  Postal  Service  would  avoid  the 
previously  budgeted  $450  milUon  postage  rate 
increase  scheduled  for  January  1973. 

We  achieved  a  sigitiflcant  2.4  percent  pro- 
ductivity gain  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30.  This  productivity  figure  contrasts  sliarply 
with  gains  averaging  less  than  one  percent 
annually  through  most  of  the  meOs. 

In  part,  this  reflected  increased  mechaui- 
zatiou  in  mail  processing.  A  larger  share  of 
the  productivity  gain,  however,  must  be  at- 
tributed to  our  managers  Ui  tlie  field.  Tins 
year,  they  had  the  authority  to  make  more 
effective  use  of  manpower  and  other  re- 
source;. 
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New  systems  for  handling  the  mail  aUo 
helped  boost  the  output.  The  bulk  mall  cen- 
ters for  processing  parcels  are  an  example. 
Another  is  Area  Mall  Processing,  perhaps  the 
most  important  system  developed  In  recent 
years  for  increasing  productivity. 

In  the  smaller  cities  and  villages,  letters 
with  non-local  addres.ses  are  dispatched. 
without  sorting,  directly  to  a  central  area 
mail  proce.sslng  office.  Tliese  centers  have 
the  mail  vo'ume  and  mechanisation  to  dls- 
tribtite  the  mail  efficiently  to  oilier  offices 
within  the  area  as  well  as  to  more  distiuu 
destinations. 

Typically,  a  center  can  serve  customers  and 
po~t  oihces  within  a  radius  of  from  60  to  90 
nilUs.  depending  upon  highway  condition.^ 
and  population  densities. 

Diunig  fiscal  year  1972,  the  number  of 
area  mail  processing  programs  climbed  frotn 
91  to  more  than  200.  Within  itie  coming  sis 
months,  we  expect  to  nearly  complete  im- 
plementation of  this  propum  by  adduig  moie 
than  100  areas. 

The  "massing"  of  mail  at  area  centers  and 
larger  cities  has  Increased  the  percentage  of 
mail  processed  with  modern  equipment.  For 
example,  the  percentage  of  letters  handled 
mechanically  by  letter  sorting  machUies  is 
estimated  to  have  reached  35  percent  of  the 
55  billion  letters  delivered  anntially. 

The  key  to  mechanized  letter  proceKshig  Ls 
the  12-posltlon  letter  sorting  machine.  Itn 
effect iveness  was  strengthened  with  the  in- 
stallation of  a  computerized  sy&tem  for 
"trniihlaiing"  the  ZIP  code  in  tlie  addres-;. 
This  eliminates  the  need  for  "scheme" 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  postal  clerk  and 
makes  it  possible  for  postal  managers  to 
qtiickly  change  distribution  patterns  to  n>eet 
transportation  schedules  and  mail  processing 
needs  at  the  destination  cities. 

More  than  ever,  the  ZIP  code  is  tlie  V;ey 
to  moving  the  mails  promptly. 

Despite  the  productivity  j;iiins  achieved 
l.vt  year  and  those  projected  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  postage  wage  costs  are  rising  sipnlB- 
cantly.  In  addition  to  wage  increases 
amoiuiting  to  10  percent  for  rank  and  lile 
pos'.al  emploj-es  in  fiscal  year  1972.  *ie  are 
committed  in  fiscal  year  1973  to  an  addi- 
tional annualized  salary  Increase  of  8  per- 
cent for  these  employees.  The  average  postiil 
employee  today  makes  more  than  $12,000  an- 
Jiually  In  salary  and  benefits. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1972. 
we  al.:.<>  embarked  on  program.-,  that  will 
n»ke  the  Postal  Service  more  competiiive  lu 
ilie  decades  ahead. 

In  addition  to  the  bulk  mail  fucUuies  pro- 
piain  transportation  services  have  been 
.strengthened.  The  surface  tran.sportatloti 
network  now  has  express  trucks  and  special 
mail  trains  geared  .'■pe<'iflcBlly  !(•  cmr  mail 
prinev-ing   rctimreniont.-. 

V,e  are  moving  time-value  publications, 
perishables  and  other  prefcrtntiul  surface 
m.stl  l>etween  Atlanta  and  Los  Augt-les.  lor 
esamplc,  in  52  hour.s  luitead  of  the  lOii 
hours  required  for  "pigfry-twcl:  '  rail  :-hlp- 
ments  At  the  clo^e  of  the  year  l  her*  T>-ere 
72  primary  truck  and  rail  routes  in  the  na- 
tional network. 

Alrni.iU  service  was  also  improved  with  the 
e.\paus!on  of  the  air  taxi  network  PnvMtf 
;'iraLS  contract,  typicaUy.  to  provide  air  .--erv- 
ice  between  the  mpdiuni-sl7ed  cities  when- 
the  ^(.hcduled  airlines  ure  not  ciffering  serv- 
ice at  suitable  hours, 

SiiH  under  development  and  testing  is  a 
p:efercinial  mail  piocestiug  concept  wliicii 
couid  eliminate  much  of  the  manual  proc- 
essing of  letter  mail. 

Inevitably,  these  changes  will  brine 
Iii'oLider  career  opportunities  and  greater 
self-sati.~faclion  for  employes  and  local  man- 
RScrs  who  are  willing  to  be  judged  by  actual 
accomplishments. 

Our  customers — the  American  people — will 
receive  better,  more  consistent  service  at 
reasonable  prices. 
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The  proceps  of  tvirnlig  around  an  orga- 
nization as  vast  and  geographically  dispersed 
as  the  Postal  Service  will  require  time.  Given 
the  patience  and  understanding  of  our  cus- 
f-omera,  ottr  employes,  the  news  media,  and 
the  Congress,  I  am  confident  that  the  Postal 
Service  will  become  a  productive  and  creative 
force  in  tlie  coming  decade. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WITT  STEPHENS 


HON.  RAY  THORNTON 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1.  1973 

Mi:  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
sometimes  fail  to  note  the  truly  impor- 
tant events  in  the  lives  of  our  neigiibors 
and  friends.  To  capture  in  a  few  words 
the  spirit  and  depth  of  a  gi-eat  man  is 
never  easy.  Although  we  note  the  events 
in  his  life  which  are  best  publicized,  we 
sometimes  overlook  the  ones  which  re- 
flect his  real  worth — the  events  and  ac- 
complishments which  reflect  the  in- 
tangible facets  of  his  character. 

It  is  unimportant  that  W.  R.  Stephens 
did  not  finish  hi'-ih  school.  But  it  has 
often  been  noted.  My  uncles  path  from 
a  farmhouse  door  in  Grant  Comity  has 
led  to  a  noteworthy  career  in  business 
which  has  brought  liim  great  recognition. 

We  know  of  the  responsibilities  he  as- 
sumed for  the  benefit  of  his  employees, 
business  associates  and  consumers.  But 
some  may  have  overlooked  the  respon- 
sibility he  assumed  for  the  welfare  of  a 
foiu-th  group:  the  people  who  'need  a 
boost  just  to  get  to  a  place  where  they 
can  start  making  it  on  their  own." 

When  he  announced  a  progi-am  pledg- 
ing his  company's  commitment  to  this 
fourth  responsibility,  he  voiced  his  belief 
that  all  of  us  benefit  when  we  help  people 
who  start  out  with  less  than  their  fair 
share. 

As  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Aikan-sas-Louisiana  Gas  Co., 
he  played  a  pioneering  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  gas  indastry.  for  which  he 
earned  the  American  Gas  Association's 
highest  honor:  the  Distinguished  Senice 
Award. 

But  people  in  Aikansas  appreciate  the 
commitment  he  made — long  before  the 
"energy  crisis"  was  recognized  and  la- 
beled— to  acquire  and  dedicate  sufficient 
as  reserves  to  fulfill  his  pledge  to  the 
biscuit  cookers"  in  his  five-State  area. 

Now,  we  are  noting  liis  retirement,  in 
keeping  with  company  policy,  at  the  age 
of  65.  But  what  lies  ahead  for  him  is 
more  important  to  note.  For  iii.s  will  be 
no  ordinary  retirement. 

Already  he  has  pledged  to  continue 
working  for  the  economic  development 
of  our  region  and  for  a  higher  quality  of 
hfe,  better  jobs,  better  training  and  bet- 
ter opportunities  for  Uie  young,  the  un- 
employed and  those  who  need  help. 

For  example,  Witt  Stepherts  has  an- 
nounced that  he  intends  to  build  a  col- 
lege in  Grant  County,  Ark.,  aimed  at 
providing  vocational,  technical  and  busi- 
nf.is  training  for  young  people. 

This    is    .somethhig    important.    Mr. 
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Speaker,  and  it  is  .something  I  want  to 
help  accomplish. 


I 


A  UNIQUE  ROLE 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 


OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  1973 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Sp^S%r.  in  his  column 
which  appeared  in  ftie  Washington  Post 
on  Sunday,  ColumnLst  David  Broder 
lughlighted  the  new  era  into  which  this 
Nation  Ls  entering  after  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  the  beginning  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  .second  term. 

In  my  mind,  this  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
cisive and  perceptive  discu.ssions  of  our 
situation  I  have  read.  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Broder  of  the  clarity  of  his  writing  and 
the  depth  of  his  insight  and  I  commend 
it  to  all  my  colleagues  as  a  most  useful 
e.xposition  of  tiie  new  debates  and  new 
era  which  we  are  facing. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Untqi-e  Pole,  a  Uniqi-e  Man 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Au  era  ended  for  Washington,  for  America 
and.  quite  pos.sibly.  for  the  world  this  past 
week.  And  Richard  Nixon  stands  unchal- 
lenged in  his  opportunity  to  shape  what 
comes  next. 

He  is  quite  literally  alone  now — without 
a  living  predecessor  in  office,  witiiout  a  peer 
amouK  those  who  share  power  In  America's 
yovernmeni  or  who  liold  power  lu  other 
natlon.-j. 

If  you  stocKl  iu  the  Capitol  last  Wedne.sdav 
when  Mr.  Nixon  laid  a  wreath  at  the  bier 
of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  you  sen.sed  the  soli- 
tude of  his  po.sltion  even  more  poignantly 
than  at  the  inaugural  ceremonies  five  davs 
earlier. 

Seeing  his  head  in  profile,  as  he  inclined 
it  In  prayer,  you  had  to  think  to  yourself — 
how  fliuch  now  depends  on  what  is  going  on 
behind  that  forehead. 

IV  Ls  an  extraordinary  coincidence  that  ha.? 
brought  within  the  compa.ss  of  these  few 
days  the  inauguration  of  the  President,  the 
death  of  his  predecessor,  the  end  of  the 
Vietnam  fighting  and — with  tomorrow".? 
budget  mes,sage— the  start  of  a  radical  rede- 
sign of  the  domestic  policies  of  the  past  four 
decades. 

Both  ceremony  and  .sub.stance  are  telling 
us:  One  period  has  ended  and  now  another 
begins. 

What  Is  ending  Is  an  era  of  international 
politics  shaped  by  a  con.stant  threat  of  con- 
flict with  totalitarian  powers.  What  is  ending 
is  an  era  of  domes' ic  politics  formed  by 
fierce  strug-^le  over  the  allocation  of  govern- 
ment benefits  to  rival  claimant  groups. 

Tlie  chief  bjTjroduct  of  that  era  wiw  the 
creation  in  Washington  of  a  huge  govern- 
mental structure,  whose  existence  and 
activities  were  premised  on  the  belief  that 
tile  American  go\ eminent  could  decide,  In 
specifics,  how  the  world  order  and  the  domet- 
iic  society  should  be  arranged. 

The  old  order  was  symbolized  by  the  par.'ide 
of  foreign  potent at..e3  and  dome.stic  leaders 
through  the  White  House  In  the  first  days 
of  Lyndon  John.son's  presidency.  They  had 
come  to  p.iy  honor  to  the  slain  President,  but 
they  al.so  came — the  kings  and  prime  minis- 
ters, the  governors,  mayors  and  party  chief- 
tains, the  union  and  buslne.ss  heads — as 
clients  of  the  government  Mr.  Johnson  had 
Just  begun  to  lead. 

The  hallmjrk  of  tiie  John.son  presidency 
was  the  extension  of  the  domestic  policies  of 
Frank) in  Roosevelt  and  the  foreign  policies 
of   Harry   Truiiiiin   to   their   ultimate  reach. 
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By  the  end  of  Mr.  Johnson's  tenure,  there 
w.t.s  very  little — from  the  quality  of  a  school 
.'system  In  S<->noma  to  the  security  of  a  vlliau'e 
in  the  Mekonc:  Delta — that  was  not  regarded 
as  the  responsibility  of  the  Washington  gov- 
ernment. 

The  new  era,  in  a  curious  way.  was  prob- 
ably syinl>o!i/#d  by  the  absence  of  any  suvh 
parade  of  personages  through  the  White 
Hou.se  either  at  Mr.  Nixon's  Inaugural  last 
week  or  at  the  Jolinson  services  here  this 
week.  Mr.  Nixon  discourages  such  visits,  as 
he  discoura^'fs  patrou-cllent  relationships  be- 
tween the  government  he  heads  and  people 
with  problems,  at  home  or  abroad. 

He  has  not  been  notably  successful  in  ex- 
plainiilg  his  notion  of  what  the  new  era  is 
alxiut.  In  Vietnam,  his  critics  have  accu.sed 
him  repeatedly  of  prolonging  the  war  in 
order  to  s.ive  a  particular  government  head- 
ed by  President  Thieu. 

Many  of  these  same  critics  have  faulted 
Mr.  Nixon  for  being  too  eager  to  sacrifice 
purticular  domesiic  programs — be  they  farm 
.stibsidles.  housing  subsidies,  or  aid  to  the 
poor. 

The  President's  view  is  that  he  is  being 
more  consistent  than  his  critics.  His  goal— 
the  goal  of  the  Ni.xon  Doctrine  ii\  foreign 
policy  and  of  New  Federalism  at  home — is 
neither  to  save  nor  eliminate  specific  foreign 
governments  or  specific  domestic  programs 
dependent  on  Washington,  but  rather  to  end 
the  relationship  of  dependency  for  both. 

Wliat  Is  consistent  about  the  Nixon  vie\v 
of  the  new  era  is  its  belief  In  the  critical  im- 
portance of  the  process  of  local  self-deter- 
mination. That  is  what  Mr.  Nixon  said  he 
was  fighting  to  preserve  In  Vietnam  and  it 
is  what  he  says  he  Is  strivhig  to  achieve  in 
his  proposals  for  decentralization  of  goveru- 
niciu  at  iiome.  He  deserves  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously— even  by  those  who  disagree. 

In  this  capital,  there  are  many  who  do  dis- 
agree. They  see  both  the  Nixon  Doctrine  and 
the  New  Federalism  as  an  abdication  of  re- 
sponsibility, a  retreat  from  the  obligations 
America  undertook  for  the  world  and  for  Its 
own  citizens  in  tlie  past  two  generations. 

That  debate  is  as  legitimate  as  it  is  im- 
portant, but  as  it  begins,  one  must  marvel 
at  the  fact  that  fate  has  put  Richard  Nixon 
in  a  tuiique  position  of  power  at  this  par- 
ticular juncttire. 

He  is  not  the  man  one  would  have  gues.sed 
would  win  a  landslide  election  victory  and 
he  LS  not  tlie  President  one  would  have 
gue.ssed  would  shape  a  transition  of  historic 
dimensions.  Btit  we  have  underestimated  the 
role  history  had  in  mind  for  him. 

I  once  wrote  that  he  "got  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States  by  being  more  durable 
ilian  any  of  his  political  rivals — not  by  being 
brighter,  more  attractive,  wittier  or  more 
eloquent." 

As  President,  it  is  his  doggedness  more 
than  an\  thing  el.se  that  has  distinguished 
him. 

But  now  we  have  arrived  at  what,  one  feels, 
is  surely  a  genuuie  turning  pomt  in  otir  na- 
tional hi.story.  and  the  man  who  can  lead  us 
past  this  juncture  is  our  old  friend  Richard 
Nixon.  The  campaign  slogans  have  turned 
out  to  be  true.  Wonder  of  wonders,  "now 
more  tlian  ever,  Nixon's  the  one." 


MAN  S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

-     Thursday,  February  1,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Commimist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,925  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


TAX  CREDITS  FOR  NON-PUBLIC- 
SCHOOL   STUDENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1,  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide  tax 
relief  for  the  families  of  non-public- 
school  students. 

This  past  week  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
one  of  the  major  nonpublic  schools,  St. 
Xavier,  announced  that  it  was  forced 
into  again  raising  its  tuition  from  $600 
to  $850.  This  represents  a  doubling  of  the 
school's  fees  in  the  past  3  years.  In  1970, 
it  stood  at  $400. 

The  school's  president,  the  Reverend 
Mark  Schuler,  S.J.,  cited  the  same  prob- 
lems that  are  plaguing  all  our  schools. 
In  a  newspaper  article  he  told  of  the 
school's  enlarged  faculty,  additional 
courses,  past  salary  raises  and  increased 
maintenance  costs. 

With  these  same  problems  affecting 
all  education,  today  we  find  ourselves  at 
a  crossroads.  Are  we  going  to  ignore  non- 
public schools  and  let  them  disappear,  or 
are  we  going  to  give  them  the  support 
they  need  and  deserve? 

The  Supreme  Court  will  soon  be  con- 
sidering tax  credit  proposals  that  have 
•  been  approved  by  State  legislatures. 
Courts  in  New  York  and  Minnesota  have 
upheld  tax  credit  programs  while  the 
Ohio  plan  has  been  ruled  unconstitu- 
tional. The  issue  will  now  be  resolved  by 
the  highest  court. 

Let  me  for  a  moment  turn  to  the  legal 
question  that  is  involved  with  this  issue. 
There  are  those  who  desire  an  early 
demise  to  the  non-public-school  system 
and  feel  that  any  assistance  is  a  major 
threat  to  the  public  school  system  and 
unconstitutional.  This  view  greatly  lim- 
its the  role  that  nonpublic  education 
should  play  in  our  society.  As  a  lawyer, 
former  judge,  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  but  most  im- 
portant a  parent,  I  do  not  share  this 
opinion. 

The  court  decisions  in  the  field  have 
laid  two  basic  tests  for  aid  to  be  consti- 
tutional: One,  that  the  aid  is  secular 
in  both  purpose  and  effect;  and  two,  a 
criteria  that  was  made  clear  in  the  de- 
cisions of  last  fall,  excessive  entangle- 
ment. 

The  tax  credit  would  be  secular  in  that 
it  would  go  directly  to  the  parent,  and 
be  for  the  education  of  his  child.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  Jewish  algebra,  or  Lutheran 
chemistry,  or  Catholic  economics.  The 
basic  skills  that  our  children  receive  in 
school  have  nothing  to  do  with  sectarian 
beliefs. 
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There  are  those  who  would  argue  that 
the  mere  presence  of  religious  objects 
in  the  school  make  the  education  sec- 
tarian. Yet  if  we  were  to  take  tliis  argu- 
ment to  its  logical  conclusion,  no  Federal 
money  could  be  given  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  home  or  hospital  that  displays 
religious  objects.  The  tax  credit  legis- 
lation does  not  establish  a  religion,  but 
merely  makes  it  possible  for  any  citizen 
to  freely  exercise  his  free  choice  of 
belief. 

The  other  criteria  spelled  out  in  the 
Lemon  decision  last  fall  is  entanglement. 
The  Pennsylvania  statute  that  the  court 
ruled  imconstitutional  provided  for  pay- 
ment directly  to  the  schools  required  the 
schools  to  maintain  detailed  accounting 
procedures  that  separated  the  cost  of  sec- 
ular and  religious  expenses.  The  Rhode 
Island  statute  that  the  court  ruled 
against  provided  for  payments  directly 
to  the  teachers  and  directed  the  State 
commissioner  of  education  to  require 
eligible  schools  to  submit  financial  data 
which  shows  how  much  was  for  religious 
activity.  Rhode  Island  further  forbids 
teachers  being  paid  xuider  the  act  to 
teach  religious  courses. 

The  tax  credit  does  not  have  these  en- 
tanglements. The  credit  is  given  directly 
to  the  parent,  and  the  only  requirement 
for  the  school  is  that  they  maintain  rec- 
ords as  always  for  taxation  purposes  and 
that  they  meet  the  antidiscrimination 
laws  of  the  land. 

The  President's  Commission  on  School 
Finance,  pointing  to  the  fact  that  one  in 
10  school  age  yoimgsters  attend  non- 
public schools,  recommended  the  enact- 
ment of  constitutionally  allowable  aid  to 
nonpublic  schools. 

If  one  looks  at  the  policies  of  the  na- 
tions in  the  free  world,  the  overwhelming 
study  of  secular  subjects  in  schools 
where  children  can  also  study  religion 
and  moral  values. 

Today  in  England,  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  the  schools  remain  private 
and  are  able  to  continue  because  of  leg- 
islation which  enables  them  to  receive 
public  financial  support.  In  France  under 
General  De  Gaulle  the  General  Assembly 
passed  legislation  to  give  financial  as- 
sistance to  private  schools.  In  Germany 
today,  nearly  55  percent  of  West  Ger- 
man students  attend  denominational 
schools.  These  and  other  coimtrles  in 
the  free  world  permit  tax  dollars  to  go 
to  nonpublic  schools. 

If  no  action  is  taken  in  the  United 
States,  there  will  be  a  monopoly  in  the 
educational  field.  Whenever  there  is  a 
monopoly  there  is  usually  a  lack  of  crea- 
tivity, a  lack  of  innovation,  and  a  lack 
of  excellence.  We  cannot  allow  this  to 
happen  in  an  area  of  education  that  is 
so  important  to  the  future  of  our  Nation. 

Tax  credit  bills  that  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  will  not  challenge 
or  destroy  the  significance  of  public  edu- 
cation. The  economic  benefit  will  im- 
prove both  the  public  and  nonpublic 
sectors.  As  we  search  for  new  methods  of 
school  financing,  this  type  of  legislation 
is  necessary  and  appropriate.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  committee  will  make  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  a  high 
priority. 
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BUFFALO  EXPERIENCING  A  RENAIS- 
SANCE OF  ACCOMPLISHMENT  IN 
MASS  TRANSIT,  OTHER  REVITAL- 
IZATION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or     NfW     YORK 

l.N"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  president 
of  the  Buffalo  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  my  good  friend.  Mr.  Richard 
F.  Torrey,  pointed  out  on  January  1 ' , 
tills  year,  in  a  speech  before  the  38tii 
annual  interclub  luncheon  m  Buffalo 
that  the  people  in  our  community  aie 
experiencing  a  renaissance  of  attitude 
and  accomplishment. 

While  citing  a  long  list  of  impres.si\e 
achievements  in  the  Buffalo  area  during 
the  past  year  and  plans  for  the  future. 
Mr.  Torrey  most  kindly  referred  to  "def- 
inite strides"  which  will  be  made  this 
year  in  the  planning  and  design  of  tiie 
rapid  rail  transit  system  from  downtow:i 
Buffalo  to  the  new  University  of  Buffalo 
campus  in  Amherst. 

A  part  of  that  planned  system,  he  said, 
has  already  been  funded  by  the  Federal 
and  State  governments. 

In  response  to  this  recognition.  I  wish 
to  praise,  before  my  colleagues,  the  Ion; 
and  patient,  bipartisan,  cooperative  ef- 
forts of  local,  county,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral officials  which  prodijjed  the  fir.-i 
increment  of  Federal  funding  for  our 
transit  system. 

More  specifically.  I  want  to  thank  Gov. 
Nelson  A.  Rockefeller;  Buffalo  Mayor 
Frank  Sedita;  Erie  County.  NY..  County 
Executive  Edward  Regan;  Niagara 
Frontier  Transportation  Authority  Pres- 
ident William  Miller;  Lou  Harriman. 
chairman  of  the  Area  Transportation 
Committee;  Gordon  Thompson,  NFTA  s 
urban  transportation  planner;  Buffalo 
Deputy  Mayor  Stan  Makowski.  and  Buf- 
falo City  Planner  Dick  Danforth  who 
worked  with  Congressmen  Thaddeis 
DuLSKi  and  Henry  Smith,  the  outgoing 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
trator Carlos  Villarreal  and  me  to  launcii 
the  planned  transit  link. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  appropriate  to 
note  that  yesterday.  January  31.  Mr. 
Frank  Herringer  was  confirmed  as  the 
new  Administrator  of  UMTA. 

I  am  confident  he  will  continue  to 
promote  the  principles  of  a  balanced 
transportation  system  as  his  predece^s- 
sor.  Mr.  Villarreal  did.  and  to  produce  tlie 
necessary  results  in  this  vital  aspect  of 
national  growth. 

At  this  point.  I  include  Mr.  Torrey  s 
remarks,  and  the  very  impressive  back- 
ground of  the  new  UMTA  Administra- 
tor, Mr.  Herringer: 

Mr.  Torrev's  Remarks 

Twelve  months  ago.  my  predecessor.  John 
Nasca.  said  to  you  from  this  platform  .  .  "of 
all  our  assets,  we  think  the  most  outstandiiii; 
one  IS  ovir  people."  .  .  .  and  with  those  words 
he  tmveiled  before  you  an  advertising  pro- 
gram with  the  tlieme  "You  are  Buffalo 

No  more  appropriate  audience  could  have 
been  assembled  to  witness  the  introduttlon 
of  that  program 

For  surelv.  vou  are  Buffalo.  You  came  here 
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today  from  the  Boston  Hills,  from  Clarence 
and  Amherst,  from  the  Industry  of  Lacka- 
wanna, from  West  Seneca.  Nottingham  Road. 
Central  Park,  the  Fnm  Belt,  the  West  Side 
or  Cheektowaga. 

Buffalo — as  our  friends  of  the  Courier  Ex- 
pfr^s  recently  noted — i.s  not  a  city  ccnfined 
lo  100-year  old  boundaries  Bu,Talo  is  a  way 
of  life — and  you  are  a  bip  part  of  it. 

And  that  leads  me  to  the  message  which  I 
hope  to  leave  with  you  today,  and  it  deals 
with  Buffalo  as  a  way  of  life. 

The  message  is  Rena:s-:ance~a.nd  that  fits 
the  Buffalo  way  of  life  today.  The  dictionary 
describes  renaissance  as  a  renewal  of  life, 
vigor.  Interest.  It  is  rebirth,  revival. 

Buffalo  today  is  caught  up  in  a  renaissance 
of  attitude  and  accomplLshment.  of  activity 
and  ambition. 

Buffalo  has  heeded  the  words  of  John 
Nasca  who  last  year  from  this  vantage  point 
challenged  this  community  lo  change — and 
changes  have  been  made 

Startling  they  are  not.  Gradual  they  are— 
and  they — these  changes — are  transforming 
Buffalo  Into  a  major  league  metropolis  in 
every  way. 

Mind  you,  this  Queen  City  of  the  Lakes 
Will  never  be  Utopia,  or  Shai  gri-La  or  Cani- 
Blot.  No  city  ever  is.  And  we  recognize  that 
Just  as  our  smibitions  and  our  accomplish- 
ments are  assuming  major  league  propor- 
tions, likewise  so  are  the  problems  thai  be- 
set us. 

But  we  as  Buffaloians  will  never  stop  try- 
ing to  turn  our  weaknesses  into  strengths. 

In  many  ways,  the  past  year  has  tested 
Four  determination.  It  wasn't  easy  to  radiate 
optimism  and  good  will  if  you  were  laid  ofl 
in  the  steel  industry,  or  thrown  out  of  work 
when  plants  closed  such  as  the  G.  E  Semi- 
;onductor.  Continental  Can,  Wood  and 
Brooks.  Sylvania  or  Curtis  Wright.  It  mat- 
;ered  not  that  it  wasn't  Buffalo  to  blame 
JUt  an  Illness  in  the  national  economy, 
rhanges  in  federal  spending  policies,  foreign 
•ompetltion,  changing  technology  or  chang- 
ng  markets. 

It  was  a  combination  of  conditions  such  as 
hese  which  led  another  Chamber  of  Ccm- 
nerce  president  to  comment:  "Recession? 
We  didn't  experience  any  recession  here  la^t 
;  'ear,  but  I  will  admit  we  had  the  worst  boom 
n  many,  i.iany  years." 

We  had  a  bad  l>oom  In  Buffalo  in  early  '72. 
The  simple  and  painful  fact  to  the  guy  with 
1  he  lunch  pall  was  that  we  had  to  live  in 
]  tuffalo  with  an  average  8  percent  unem- 
1  iloyment  for  the  year.  Of  course  averages  are 
( langerous  as  the  statistician  found  out  who 

<  rowned  while  fording  a  stream  with  an 
I  verage  depth  of  three  feet.  Nevertheless  we 
1  lave  to  deal  with  averages  even  though  they. 

<  on't  emphasize  that  the  unemployment  rate 
1  leaded  downward  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
1  lore  about  that  later. 

But  elsewhere  In  our  local  picture,  we 
E  :ored  glorious  failures  in  a  significant  por- 
t  on  of  our  civic  decision-making.  Witness 
tie  months  of  continuing  rancor  over  a 
s:adhim.  the  delays  in  the  Exhibition  Center 
« nd  regional  airport,  costly  labor-manage- 
r  lent  and  Jurisdictional  work  stoppages,  a 
rotable  standstill  on  arterial  construction, 
li  lavlng  a  large  swath  of  fallow  land  through 
t  le  heart  of  our  city.  With  this  on  our  minds. 

V  e  taxpayers  could  hardly  be  buoyed  up  by 
li  arning  toward  the  end  of  the  year  that 
p?rhaps  o\ir  neighbor  was  earning  a  healthy 
s  ipend  by  not  showing  up  for  his  municipal 

V  ork  as.=lgnment. 

But  through  all  this,  to  your  credit,  you — 
t  ie  leaders  and  the  dedicated — took  heart 
ill  the  words  of  a  Roman  scholar:  "Pros- 
p?riiy  tries  the  fortunate.  ad\ersify  the 
g  'eat." 

And  that  grea:ness  began  to  emerge  again 
111  '72.  Already  employment  had  turned  the 
c  >rner  In  July.  With  fits  and  starts  it  clawed 
lis  way  up  to  a  yearly  high  in  the  fall,  gradu- 
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ally  eroding  the  substantial  unemployment 
rate,  with  every  promise  of  continuing  the 
climb  during  1973  Granted,  it  would  take  a 
miracle  to  make  up  ground  not  gained  dur- 
ing the  past,  decade,  but  the  pattern  is  en- 
couraging. 

By  the  end  of  this  past  year,  that  guy  with 
the  lunch  pall  In  the  shop,  led  perhaps  by 
our  large  auto  plants,  had  pushed  his  aver- 
age work  week  back  up  to  418  hours,  slightly 
les.s  than  in  1068,  the  best  in  recent  years. 
And  It  s  expected  to  go  higher  thLs  year. 

And  that  same  guy  with  the  lunch  pail 
helped  to  prcpe;  the  United  Fund  to  its  best 
year  in  history  under  the  leadership  of  Bill 
H.Tssett. 

Remember  that  renewal  of  life,  of  vigor  and 
of  interest  which  I  noted  earlier  .  .  .  that 
rebirth,  revival. 

Many  building  blocks  began  to  shape  that 
renaissance,  particularly  as  the  year  wore  on 
With  Ned  Regan  and  others  in  local  and 
state  government  spearheading  the  etTort,  tax 
relief  was  granted  to  Bethlehem  Steel  and 
promptly  resulted  in  a  commitment  to  a  $50 
million  bar  mill  on  the  shores  of  not-so-dead 
Lake  Erie. 

Financial  tr.msfusions  through  $9  million 
in  industrial  revenue  bonds  contributed  to 
the  continuance  o.-  expansion  of  at  least  six 
manufacturing  plants. 

Otir  local  economists  point  to  the  10  per 
cent  increase  in  plant  capacity  during  the 
past  year,  and  note  stich  bullish  signs  as  the 
anticipated  $30  million  in  bonds  which  the 
Erie  County  Industrial  Development  Agency 
is  expected  to  Issue  by  summer  for  new  and 
expanded  industrial  facilities. 

In  another  area,  the  fine  health-care  fa- 
cilities in  BufTalo  are  getting  better  in  leaps 
and  bounds.  During  the  past  year  we  under- 
took to  build  an  amazing  $1,50  million  In  new 
health  facilities  led  by  the  $85  million  com- 
plex on  the  Meyer  Hospital  grounds  and 
including  Roswell  Park  and  Millard  Fillmore 
in  the  city  and  Kenmore  Mercy  and  Millard's 
Ariiherst  hospital  in  the  suburbs. 

Great  strides  along  our  potentially-im- 
pres.sive  waterfront  area  were  provided  by  the 
construction  of  hundreds  of  new  residential 
units  in  the  Maryner  and  Shoreline  develop- 
ments and  by  Holiday  Inn's  commitment  to 
build  an  $11  million  motel  complex.  The  out- 
lines of  the  marina  development  began  to 
take  shape. 

A  proverbial  shot-in-the-arm  was  provided 
Just  up  the  street  from  here  when  WGR-TV 
constructed  on  Delaware  Avenue  a  beautiful 
new  communications  facility. 

And  In  the  other  direction — down  Main 
S'reet — the  first  tenants  took  up  residence  in 
the  stUl  unfinished  magnificence  of  Marine 
Midland's  40-story  banking  house.  From 
there,  they  could  peer  out  at  the  attractively 
refurbished  face  of  ElUcott  Square. 

Already,  native  BufTalonlans  who  have  been 
pone  from  these  environs  for  no  more  than 
eight  or  ten  years  find  it  neces.sary  to  ask 
directions  around  a  continuou.sly  reshaping 
downtown  business  district. 

Like  manufacturing,  like  health  care,  and 
like  communications  and  banking  and  hous- 
ing, there  is  another  industry  which  Is  show- 
ing a  new  dynamics  and  a  new  vibrancy  in 
our  community— another  btiilding  block  in 
our  renaissance — sports,  a  multimillion  dol- 
lar industry  in  Buffalo. 

The  only  city  in  Upstate  New  York  to  sport 
a  major  league  entry  of  any  kind.  Buffalo  is 
one  of  the  handful  on  the  continent  to  be 
represented  In  three  major  leagues. 

The  resurging  Bills,  the  eternally  hopeful 
Braves  and  the  incredible  Sabres  are  carrying 
the  name  Buffalo  throughout  the  continent 
showing  promise  of  ever-growing  success, 
success  enhanced  by  the  confident  deter- 
mination of  Mayor  Sedita  and  the  Common 
Council  In  expanding  Memorial  Auditorium, 
success  punctuated  by  the  comforting  Jingle 
of  the  cash  register. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  conserva 
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tl  c  \'eic  York  Times  last  Sunday  recognized 
the  championship  caliber  of  the  Sabres  and 
noted  they  are  already  the  hockey  champions 
of  the  Empire  State,  winning  the  first  seven 
straight  of  the  scheduled  12  games  against 
the  Rangers  a:id  Islanders.  Tliis  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  Times  has  an  insight  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  sports  director  who 
selected  the  hookey  games  for  showing  on 
the  NBC  Television  Network.  The  NHL  tells 
U3  tlicyve  offered  a  couple  of  dates  to  the 
Sabres  for  national  television  exposure.  Re- 
grettably, schedule  conditions  make  these 
dates  unfavorable  and  we  would  ask  NHL  and 
NBC  to  try  harder. 

As  for  our  other  major  league  entries,  we 
t.if.o  heart  i.\  the  counsel  in  Matthew  ]!j- 
"and  the  last  shall  be  first." 

This  past  year  witnessed  the  final  restUi- 
ticn  of  the  iiorrcndous  great  debate  over  a 
football  st.adium  and  the  beginning  of  con- 
.slruotiou  in  Orchard  Park  which  will  be  a 
source  of  great  pride.  At  the  request  of  the 
county,  your  Chamber  brought  forth  pros- 
pects to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  affixing  their 
names  to  the  $20  million  project.  Cotintv 
officials  ultimately  determmed  that  Bob  Rich 
and  his  Rich  Products  Company  could  blend 
good  business  with  good  taste  In  an  agree- 
ment which  benefits  everyone  involved. 

That  construction  progress  on  the  new 
stadium  was  one  of  the  focal  points  of  in- 
terest when  your  Chamber  Initiated  a  pro- 
gram of  hosting  out-of-town  sportswriters 
preceding  each  Buffalo  Bill's  home  game. 
This  hospitality,  we  believe,  was  extremely 
effective  in  overcoming  some  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions which  have  appeared  about  our 
community  in  the  out-of-town  press. 

Still  another  sports  event  which  drew  con- 
tinental attention  to  our  area  was  the  splen- 
didly executed  1972  Canadian  Open  at  Cherrv 
Hill,  the  first  major  golf  tournament  here 
in  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

This  has  been  but  a  capsule  of  1972's  ac- 
complishments which  have  triggered  this 
renaissance.  What,  might  you  ask,  is  needed 
to  continue  this  pattern  of  progress? 

Remember — we  are  not  launching  a  ren- 
aissance— we  are  propelling  it  onward— and 
there  is  a  role  for  each  segment  of  our  com- 
munity. 

Many  of  the  key  Items  on  our  shopping 
list  for  1973  depend  on  teamwork,  close  co- 
operation between  government  and  citizens- 
governments  on  every  level  and  citizens  from 
all  walks  of  life. 

Let  s  look  down  the  road  Into  1973.  What 
do  we  see?  What  do  we  expect?  What  do  we 
need  in  this  renaissance  era? 

First,  we  look  across  the  street  into  Cltv 
Hall,  soon  to  be  restored  to  the  glistening 
figure  of  its  old  self  when  workmen  finish 
exterior   cleaning  next  summer. 

But  to  our  city  leaders  we  look  for  early 
action  on  the  vital  Exhibition  Center,  a 
project  with  exciting  potential  benefiting  our 
entire  community.  Unquestionably,  addi- 
tional downtown  development  will  follow  this 
construction,  encouraging  renewal  of  signifi- 
cant portions  of  upper  Main  Street.  Council 
President  Chester  Gorski  could  foresee  this 
in  his  annual  message  to  the  Council 
Tuesday. 

By  vote  of  its  directors,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  thrown  the  support  of  its 
nearly  6000  members  behind  this  landmark 
project,  and  I  have  today  dispatched  a  call 
for  support  by  individual  letter  to  each  or-  < 
ganization  represented  here  at  this  civic 
luncheon.  I  ask  each  of  you  to  Join  with  the 
Greater  Buffalo  Development  Foundation, 
the  Downtown  Development  Corporation, 
Mayor  Sedita  and  others  who  have  .spear- 
headed this  great  effort  for  Buffalo.  We  have 
faith  that  the  city  comptroller  will  provide 
the  promised  site  appraisals  as  scheduled 
next  week  and  will  aid  In  expediting  the  nec- 
essary action. 

We  are  not  unaware  that  two  additional 
hotel  chains  besides  the  Holiday  Inn  are 
standing   in  the  wings.  Further,   we  expect 
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shortly  an  announcement  on  the  federal 
funding  of  a  major  Tourism  Plan  which,  to- 
gether with  an  Exhibition  Center,  will  draw 
new  Income  to  our  community. 

To  City  Hall,  we  look  also  for  renewed  ef- 
forts to  create  a  climate  of  credibility  and 
confidence.  We  recommend  Mayor  Sedita  for 
Initiating  the  Investigation  of  the  goldbrlck- 
Ir.g  problem.  We  are  counting  on  him  in  1973 
to  keep  the  pressure  on  this  problem  until 
every  conscientious  city  employee  can  hold 
his  head  high.  No  taxpayer  (which  is  virtually 
every  one  who  lives,  shops  or  works  in  the 
city)  relishes  the  thought  that  he  Is  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  a  goldbricker. 

We  like  the  new  Ideas  In  county  govern- 
ment, such  as  the  central  police  services  and 
the  centralized  data  center,  and  we  look  for 
continued  Improvement  In  the  county  budget 
process  such  as  emerged  this  past  year.  One 
of  the  county's  great  responsibilities  Is  the 
successful  completion  of  the  80.000-seat  Rich 
Stadium  this  summer,  and  what  a  triumph 
that  win  be. 

The  state,  too,  has  its  major  role  in  our 
renaissance.  We  are  pushing  for  an  up- 
tempo construction  timetable  for  the  Am- 
herst campus  of  the  State  University  at  Buf- 
falo. A  hundred  million  dollars  was  spent  on 
UB  construction  last  year,  another  100  million 
is  scheduled  this  year  and  another  450  mil- 
lion is  earmarked.  Upon  completion,  the  Uni- 
versity will  be  the  second  largest  employer 
in  Western  New  York  with  15,000  employees 
and  45,000  students.  It  will  generate  economic 
contributions  of  at  least  200  million  an- 
nually. Of  additional  significance  Is  the  fact 
that  60  per  cent  of  UB  graduates  remain  to 
live  in  metropolitan  Buffalo. 

And  In  Albany,  we  call  on  the  support  of 
our  Western  New  York  Legislators  for  legis- 
lation to  encourage  expansion  of  industry  by 
Increasing  the  Investment  tax  credit  for  new 
capital  Investment  in  plant  and  equipment 
from  one  to  five  per  cent.  Likewise  Important 
will  be  support  for  moves  to  eliminate  em- 
ployer financed  unemployment  Insurance  for 
strikers,  while  at  the  same  time  granting 
Immediate  unetnployment  relief  without 
present  six-week  delay  to  Innocent  workers 
laid  off  as  a  result  of  strikes  in  other  loca- 
tions. 

I  have  by  letter  to  Governor  Rockefeller 
today  also  called  on  his  good  offices  to  intro- 
duce and  aggressively  support  this  legisla- 
tion so  important  in  our  effort  to  retain  jobs 
and  create  new  jobs  in  New  York  State. 

Transportation  is  due  for  ever-increasing 
emplasis  In  1973  .  .  .  the  vital  rapid  transit 
system,  the  regional  airport  and  the  lagging 
highway  system. 

Definite  strides  will  be  made  this  year  in 
the  planning  and  design  for  the  rail  "system 
to  connect  the  new  UB  campus  with  down- 
town. A  portion,  thanks  in  part  to  efforts  of 
Congressman  Kemp,  has  already  been  funded 
by  the  federal  and  state  governments.  Rapid 
Transit  is  another  of  the  keys  to  downtown's 
continued  revltallzatlon  and  another  project 
which  the  Chamber  supports. 

Extensive  refurbishing  has  increased  the 
lifespan  of  Greater  Buffalo  International  Air- 
port, but  a  location  must  be  finalized  in 
1973  for  a  new  regional  airport  so  that  it  may 
be  ready  a  decade  hence  when  the  present 
airport  becomes  Inadequate. 

We  have  been  distressed  by  the  halt  In 
the  urban  arterial  construction  but  we  are 
heartened  now  by  reassurances  from  the 
state  and  city  that  they  will  once  again  press 
forward  together  on  projects  such  as  the 
Elm-Oak  and  the  widening  of  the  Kensing- 
ton Expressway,  although  construction  may 
be  3-5  years  hence. 

Now,  aesthetically  speaking,  a  year-round 
Chamber-sponsored  program  to  beautify  Buf- 
falo will  reach  a  crescendo  this  spring.  There 
are  many  Intriguing  facets  to  this  program, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  replacing  of  our 
blighted  trees  throughout  the  community,  a 
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program  high-lighted  by  our  friends  at  the 
News. 

And  to  many  of  us,  downtown  will  be  even 
more  beautiful  and  vibrant  with  the  com- 
pletion In  1973  of  the  great  Marine  Midland 
Center,  of  the  modern  Buffalo  Evening  Neus 
building,  of  the  distinctive  City  Court  Build- 
ing and  of  the  marina  on  the  waterfront. 

With  all  this  activity,  perhaps  you  wonder 
If  anyone  Is  really  noticing  Buffalo's  renais- 
sance. WTiat  better  manifestation  of  Interest 
than  has  been  shown  by  the  major  banks  of 
the  nation.  First  the  Bank  of  New  York,  and 
now  First  National  City,  Chase  Manhattan 
and  the  Chemical,  with  maybe  another  one 
or  two  on  the  sidelines.  Perhaps  these  finan- 
cial giants  know  something  about  us  that  we 
haven't  really  recognized. 

Within  days,  additional  national  attention 
will  focus  on  Buffalo,  on  this  very  room. 
Sports  figures  from  throughout  the"  nation 
will  gather  here  before  1100  of  you,  your 
friends  and  neighbors  at  the  first  Buffalo 
Chamber  sponsored  Dunlop  Pro-Am  Awards 
Dinner.  Our  own  Buffalo-based  Dunlop  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company  will  present  a  $10,000 
Steuben  crystal  creation  of  magnificent 
beauty  to  the  winner  as  selected  In  a  na- 
tional poll  of  sportswriters  and  sportscasters 
now  being  conducted  by  Price-Waterhouse. 
Within  2' 2  weeks  ago  to  go,  almost  800  tickets 
have  been  sold  and  a  sellout  is  virtually 
assured. 

And  now  my  friends.  I  know  and  you  know- 
that  what  I  have  been  telling  you  today  Is 
nothing  new;  It  really  couldn't  be  because 
the  year-end  editions  have  covered  most  of 
it  In  detail.  I  believe  it  is  useful  to  pause  «fn 
an  occasion  such  as  this  to  appreciate  and 
understand  what  Is  happening  to  us.  to  come 
up  with  an  interpretation — and  that  Inter- 
pretation can  only  be  described  as  a 
renaissance. 

We  as  Buffalonians  have  a  unique  herit- 
age. Because  we  come  from  so  many  varied 
backgrounds,  there  is  a  tendency  to  think  of 
us  as  somewhat  splintered.  Not  true.  In  fact, 
we  benefit  from  the  conglomerate  advantage 
Inherent  in  our  colorful  ethnic  quilt.  Our 
people  care  about  one  another  and  most  of 
us  care  deeply  about  our  community.  We  are 
defensive  about  It.  and  perhaps  too  easily 
offended  by  its  detractors.  We  work  hard,  and 
we  work  together  without  a  lot  of  fanfare, 
just  as  you  from  so  many  civic  and  btisiness 
organizations  contribute  to  the  community 
In  projects  which  often  few  outside  your  or- 
ganization ever  hear  about. 

Whether  Polish,  Irish.  German.  Italian  or 
otherwise,  black,  white  or  red,  our  heritages 
have  given  us  a  mixture  of  toughness,  humor 
and  thriftiness  which  forges  a  well-rounded 
community,  a  community  which  produced 
two  United  States  Presidents. 

Together  we  shall  strive  for  an  ever  great- 
er Buffalo,  together  we  shall  propel  the 
renaissance  of  Buffalo  in  a  new  surge  to 
greater  heights. 

The  symljol  of  the  grazing  Buffalo  in  stat- 
ue-like repose  Is  no  longer  appropriate;  our 
new  Buffalo  is  charging  in  the  spirit  of  our 
Renaissance. 

My  friend,  danke  schoen.  dzienkuje.  grazie. 
gracias.  And  to  all  of  you  I  say  "thank  you' 
in  the  language  which  is  our  common  bond, 
just  as  our  faith  in  the  future  of  Burfalo 
is  also  our  common  bond. 

Fr.^nk  C.  Herrinccr 

Mr.  Frank  C.  Herringer  was  born  Nov.  12. 
1942,  in  New  York  City,  attended  public 
school.,  in  Seaford  Long  Island.  NY.  He  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  degree,  magna  cum  laude  in 
1964  at  Dartmouth  College  where  he  majored 
in  mathematics  and  economics  and  was 
elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

In  1965.  he  received  his  MB  .A.  degree 
from  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration at  Dartmouth,  maioring  in  fi- 
nance and  marketing,  graduating  with   the 
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highest  academic  average  in  his  class  and 
with  "highest  distinction." 

Mr.  Herringer  began  his  career  In  1965  as 
an  associate  wtih  Cresap.  McCormick  and 
Paget,  Inc  .  the  well-known  international 
management  consulting  firm  of  New  York. 

Some  examples  of  his  work  for  clients  in- 
clude: 

Coordination  of  an  18  month  study  of  one 
of  the  largest  urban  public  utility  compa- 
nies in  the  world,  involving  the  efforts  of  a 
25  man  consulting  team  that  analyzed  the 
organization,  management  information  sys- 
tem, procurement  functions,  and  other 
aspects  of  the  conipany. 

Direction  of  a  study  of  all  aspects  of  the 
management  of  Dartmouth  College. 

Management  of  studies  of  organization, 
management  controls  and  strategy  for  a 
variety  of  firms,  including:  a  large  Industrial 
corporation  in  upstate  New  York;  a  steel  com- 
pany In  Australia;  a  recreational  products 
company  in  New  York;  a  New  York  financial 
services  company:  and  many  others. 

From  November.  1971.  until  his  new  ap- 
pointment as  UMTA  administrator,  he  served 
on  the  White  House  staff  as  a  deputy  to  Fred 
Malek.  the  President's  top  advisor  on  per- 
sonnel matters.  He  has  had  the  responsibility 
for  assisting  in  the  selection  of  Presidential 
appointees  and  has  represented  the  Presi- 
dent's interests  in  lower  level  personnel-re- 
lated decisions  in  one-half  the  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
volving over  1.500  full-time,  non-career  posi- 
tions. The  evaluation  and  clearance  of  pro- 
posed appointees,  training,  recognition  and 
patronage,  and  special,  in-depth  anal.v&ls  of 
particular  problem  situations  have  all  been 
part  of  his  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Herringer  is  a  resident  of  Fairfax,  'Va., 
and  married  to  the  former  Nancy  Lvnn  Blair. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B. 
JOHNSON 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or    CALIFORNI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  1,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Nation  has  lost  a  great  and 
patriotic  citizen,  one  whose  passing  has 
deeply  saddened  the  Nation. 

The  American  people  loved,  respected, 
and  admired  the  36tli  President  of  the 
United  States — Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

They  knew  he  was  their  friend,  they 
had  confidence  in  him  and  they  knew  he 
was,  without  question,  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people. 

Lyndon  Johnson  has  returned  to  the 
Texas  hill.s,  the  place  whpre  he  spent 
most  of  his  life,  and  the  land  he  loved 
the  most.  However,  he  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten by  the  Nation  and  tlie  world,  who 
loved  and  respected  liim.  not  onl.%'  as  a 
leader,  but  as  a  man. 

As  a  Congressman,  Senator.  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Jolinson's  accomplishments  and 
achievements  are  numerous. 

He  put  his  principles  into  action  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  enercy  and  en- 
thusiasm. As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Space  Committee,  he  initiated  the  great 
strides  made  in  the  national  space 
program. 

Lyndon  Johnson's  accomplishments  in 
the  areas  of  civil  rights,  medicare,  pov- 
erty, and  hou.sing  are  luimatchable.  They 
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u-  ;re  truly  a  victorj'  for  him  and  a  victory 
ft  r  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  join  my  col- 
leigues  in  paying  homage  to  Lyndon  B. 
J(  hnson.  I  feel  honored  to  have  know-n 
h:  m — a  man  with  the  deepest  compassion 
I'cr  nil  mankind  and  a  true  American. 

He  will  be  remembered  in  the  hearts 
of  all  who  knew  him  and  of  those  who 
hid  the  great  privilege  of  his  friendship. 

The  United  States  has  lost  a  fine  cili- 
ze  n  and  public  servant. 

We  shall  all  miss  him.  Mrs.  Anderson 
jo  nts  me  in  expressing  our  deepest  sym- 
P£  thy  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and  their  two 
d£  ughters,  Lj-nda,  and  Luci. 
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HON.  CURENCE  E.  MILLER 

or  OHIO 
:  N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31.  1973 

^.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  sorrow  that  I  join 
this  tribute  to  a  former  distinguished 
M*mber  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
ves  from  Ohio,  the  late  Oliver  Payne 
Bclton.  OUle,  a  member  of  one  of  this 
Nj  tlon's  most  renowned  families,  passed 
away  this  past  December  13. 

Dliver  Bolton  served  three   terms  in 
House,  representing  the   11th  Dis- 
t  of  Ohio. 

lis  interest  in  politics  and  public  serv- 
can  be  readily  traced  to  his  famous 
paj-ents — Chester  C.  and  Frances  P.  Bol- 
The  late  Chester  Bolton  was  serv- 
his  fifth  term  in  Congress  when  he 
in  1939.  It  was  after  he  died,  that 
Honorable  Frances  Bolton — a  grand- 
daughter of  former  U.S.  Senator  Harry 
Payne — was  elected  to  complete  his 
Frances  Bolton  represented  Ohio's 
District  for  14  consecutive  terms  un- 
1968.  When  Ollie  earned  his  first  term 
1952,  it  marked  the  first  occasion  in 
history  of  the  Congress  that  a  mother 
son    served    concurrently    in    the 
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Oliver  Bolton.  like  his  parents,  took 
?reat  deal  of  pride  in  working  for 
An  erica.  He  was  an  untiring  legislator 
an  1  his  service  on  the  House  Post  OfBce 
anl  Civil  Service  Committee  and  the 
Hoise  Administration  Committee  was 
mj  rked  by  a  sense  of  obligation  not  onl; 
to  the  people  of  his  district  but  to  all 
ta:  payers  who  deserve  to  see  their  tax 
dolars  spent  wisely.  In  addition,  his 
loyalty  to  this  Nation  was  displayed  by 
th(  legislation  he  sponsored.  One  such 
bil  ,  for  example,  added  the  words  "un- 
de:   God  "  to  our  pledge  of  allegiance. 

IJefore  coming  to  Washington.  Ollie 
seived  in  a  number  of  posts  in  the 
Yo  ing  Republicans,  rising  from  presi- 
dei  it  of  his  local  club  to  the  presidency  of 
th(  Ohio  League  of  YRs  in  1948.  and  the 
vic^-p^esidency  of  the  Midwest  council 
an  1  finally  as  National  YR  Committee- 
m£  n  from  Ohio.  Winning  the  Repubhcan 
no  ninaticn  for  the  newly  created  11th 
Di£  trict  over  four  candidates  in  the  1952 
primary  election,  he  was  elected  to  the 
83(  [  Congress  and  reelected  to  the  84th. 
He|  did  not  run  for  reelection  In  1956, 
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hov.ever,  he  did  remain  active  in  Ohio 
Republican  affairs.  He  was  the  Director 
of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in 
1957,  chairman  of  his  county  Republican 
organization  and  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
Republican  State  Central  and  Executive 
Committee  in  1958-61.  During  this  pe- 
riod he  resumed  his  nev«-spaper  publish- 
ing business,  owning  two  small  dailies 
and  a  weekly. 

In  1962,  Ollie,  resumed  his  political 
career  and  returned  to  Capitol  Hill  as 
the  11th  District  representative. 

An  eloquent  and  talented  legislator. 
Oliver  Bolton  will  be  mi.ssed  by  all  who 
knew  him  and  by  all  he  served.  At  tliis 
time  of  eulogy  for  Mr.  Bolton,  I  wish 
to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family. 


WETLANDS  CONSERVATION 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1.  1973 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government  drains  v.etlands  so  farmers 
can  grow  more  crops,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  pays  farmers  to  let  fertile  crop- 
land lie  idle.  Compounding  this  waste 
of  budget  dollars  is  the  destruction  of 
irreplaceable  wildlife  habitat  which  ac- 
companies wetlands  drainage.  The  fol- 
lowing article  by  Oliver  Austin  Houck, 
which  appears  in  the  February-March 
1973  issue  of  National  Wildlife  magazine, 
is  a  particularly  well-written  descrip- 
tion of  this  problem: 

Uncle   S.mh:    SPLrr   Personality 
(By  Oliver  Austin  Houck) 

When  I  fir.st  heard  about  the  Starkweather 
project  In  North  Dakota  it  didnt  make  sense. 
Uncle  Sam  preparing  an  ambufh— for  him- 
self? I  decided  to  go  out  and  have  a  look. 

On  a  windy  summer  morning  I  went  up 
in  a  small  plane  over  the  big  farms  of  the 
Starkweather  watershed,  large  rectangles  of 
golden  grain  dotted  with  green  bordered 
prairie  ponds — potholes  they  call  them.  Fly- 
ing low  I  could  see  clusters  of  ducks  on  the 
water  and  white  egrets  In  the  reeds.  We  flew 
north  and  suddenly  the  potholes  were  gone. 
You  could  tell  where  they  used  to  be  by  the 
drainage  ditches,  networks  of  gray  can.ils 
running  south. 

"See  down  there  "  yelled  my  pilot  over  the 
roar  of  the  engine.  "That  used  to  be  a  regu- 
lar lake.  A  few  years  aso  you  couldn't  fly 
very  low  becau.'^e  of  the  birds.  They'd  come 
up  oil  it  by  the  hundreds" 

It  was  a  grain  field  now  with  a  big  ditch 
straight  out  of  the  center.  I  didn't  know 
how  my  pilot  felt  about  It  so  I  shouted  tha^ 
it  mu.st  be  easier  flying  now  wnthout  all 
those  birds.  He  gave  me  a  funny  look.  "I 
mi=s  those  bird^."  he  said. 

If  someone  told  you  that  Uncle  Sam  was 
jrojp.g  to  spend  nearly  four  million  dollars 
to  drain  one  of  the  last  large  waterfowl 
b.'-ecdmg  grounds  in  the  United  States,  you'd 
t.^v   "Well.  It  mu.it  be  for  a  go-U  reason." 

It's  called  "prairie  pothole"  country,  and 
its  the  last  we  have.  There  used  to  be  mil- 
lions of  potholes,  little  half-acre,  one-acre. 
five-acre  freshwater  ponds,  scattered  all  over 
the  Dakota.-;,  west  to  Montana,  east  to  Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin  and  down  into  Ne- 
braska and  Iowa.  Great  w-aterfowl  micra- 
tiors  bred  and  formed  there  pond  by  pond. 
Tens  .  .  .  hundreds  .  .  .  thousands  .  .  .  and 
then  millions  of  ducks,  geese,  grebe,  and  rail. 
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Every  fall  they  rose  from  these  prairie  wet- 
lands, a  family  here,  a  flock  there,  until  they 
covered  the  sky  with  a  great  rush  of  wings 
and  were  gone. 

It  doesn't  happen  much  In  our  country 
anj-more,  except  In  North  Dakota.  We've  dried 
xip  their  breeding  grounds,  and  the  remain- 
liig  birds  must  fly  up  to  Canada  to  nest.  The 
St.-.rkweather  region  of  North  Dakota,  with 
over  50,000  acres  of  prairie  pothole  wetlands, 
is  the  be=:t  breeding  area  we  have  left  In  the 
United  States.  And  now  we're  going  to  dry 
it  up. 

If  someone  told  you  that  a  "good  reason" 
to  drain  these  wetlands  was  so  farmers  could 
produce  more  crops,  you'd  say.  "Well,  I  guc'-s 
we  need  the  crops." 

There  are  just  ninety-one  farm  units  to 
be  benefited  by  the  Starkweather  project. 
They  all  produce  surplus  grain  crops,  mainly 
wheat.  The  drainage  project  will  help  them 
prow  more.  In  case  yoti  had  forgotten  about 
siirp;u.se<!.  the.se  are  the  crops  Congress  has 
directed  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  buy  and  store  to  support  farm  prices.  So 
you,  and  your  government,  own  hundreds 
of  millions  of  bushels  of  corn  and  wheat. 

But,  hold  your  hat — these  are  the  same 
crops  we  also  pay  farmers  not  to  grow,  at  a 
cost  of  additional  millions  of  dollars.  In  1971 
we  paid  farmers  more  than  $2.75  billion  to 
idle  37  million  acres  of  surplus  cropland;  In 
1972,  more  than  62  million  acres  were  Idled. 
Despite  the  number  of  "set  aside"  acres,  the 
government  stUl  has  had  to  buy  hundreds  of 
millions  of  bushels  of  surplus  grain.  (Even 
though  the  U.S.  Is  selling  large  quantities  of 
grain  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China,  Federal  sub- 
sidies will  still  be  needed  for  surpluses.) 
Projects  like  Starkweather  aggravate  this 
problem.  The  government  pays  people  not  to 
grow  grain,  it  buys  surpluses  from  what  they 
do  grow,  and  then  turns  arotind  and  finances- 
projects  to  grow  more.  Using  your  money,  of 
course. 

If  someone  told  you  that  another  purpqse 
of  the  Starkweather  project  was  "flood  con., 
trol,"  you'd  say,  'Well,  we've  certainly  got 
to  stop  those  floods." 

■When  you  walk  in  water  you  are  likely  to 
get  your  feet  wet.  And  when  you  plant  crops 
where  water  gathers  every  spring,  you  are 
just  as  likely  to  get  your  seeds  wet.  It  hap- 
pens every  spring;  the  snows  melt  and  the 
April  rains  collect  In  the  depressions,  form- 
ing the  great  prairie  wetlands.  By  fall  most 
of  the  ponds  are  dry.  But  you  plant  crops  In 
the  spring,  and  you  can  plant  more  crops  in 
the  spring  In  Starkweather  If  you  drain  all  of 
those  potholes  and  move  the  water  out. 
It's  called  "flood  control." 

What  it  really  does  is  help  make  floods.  The 
water  used  to  settle  on  the  land  and  perco- 
late slowly  through  the  surface.  Now  it  is 
rushed  out  in  large  ditches.  Where?  Some- 
where down.'Jtream.  and  someone  at  the  other 
end  of  the  ditch  gets  a  lot  more  water  now, 
every  spring.  But  then  that's  his  problem. 

So  he  Is  almost  compelled  to  get  his  own 
" flood  coatrcl"  project.  Bigger  ditches,  to 
move  the  water  on  down.  This  leads,  of 
course,  to  more  "flood"  water  further  on 
down,  and  naturally  more  ditches.  And. 
eventually  ditches  won't  do  the  Job.  It  takes 
dams  .  .  .  more  crops  and  houses  In  tlic 
flood  plains  .  .  .  more  "flood  control"  proj- 
ects .  .  .  pork  barrel  handotits  by  Congress 
and  make-work  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers ...  all  the  way  down  the  muddy  Mis- 
souri and  the  mighty  Mississippi  to  New 
Orleans,  now  seven  feet  below  river  level. 

It  all  starts  way  up  north,  with  Stark- 
weather and  those  lovely,  rich,  doomed  prai- 
rie potholes  waiting  to  be  drained. 

"You  know,"  said  Bob  Scheer,  president  of 
the  North  Dakota  Wildlife  Federation,  our 
affiliate.  "Congress  really  passed  this  small 
watershed  law  to  stop  floods  where  they 
begin,  to  hold  the  water  In  the  land.  But 
instead  we  seem  to  be  using  the  law  to  get 
the  water  off  faster. 
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"I  have  a  friend  who  farms  on  the  eUge  of 
Starkweather,"  he  continued.  "One  day  I 
went  over  to  visit  and  he'd  just  pvit  in  a  new 
ditch.  I  said,  'Owen  why  did  you  do  that?' 
and  he  said  he  had  to  because  everybody  else 
was  doing  it,  and  he'd  end  up  with  tlielr 
waier.  And  besides  liie  |.'(verr.meiii  was  pay- 
1'.;!  lor  It. 

"I  said,  'Owen,  suppose  there  was  a  pro- 
fiiam  to  hold  the  waiti'  on  the  land  and  no- 
body built  ditche-s  to  give  U  to  you.  and  you 
didn't  build  ditches  to  give  it  to  somebody 
eWc.-' 

"Owen  thought  about  that  fur  a  moment 
and  then  he  shook  his  head.  'I  never  lie.ird 
of  a  program  like  that,    he  said." 

If  someone  told  you  that  Congress  au- 
thorized the  Starkweather  project  after  care- 
fully considering  its  impact,  you'd  say,  "Well, 
I  puess  they  took  all  these  things  into 
account." 

Unfortunately.  Congress  doe.sn't  review 
"small  watershed  "  projects.  Because  they  are 
so  "small,"  Congress  has  delegated  their  au- 
thorization to  a  committee.  In  the  case  of 
Starkweather,  it  was  a  subcommittee.  On 
July  14,  1970,  witli  Just  three  subcommittee 
members  of  one  house  of  Congress  present, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  presented 
Starkweather  along  with  one  North  Dakota 
Congressman  and  Gordon  Berg,  the  chief 
local  sponsor.  No  notice  of  the  hearings  was 
given,  no  opposing  testimony  was  Invited. 
The  Congressman  said  it  was  a  good  project 
and  Gordon  Berg,  who  one  year  later  was 
convicted  of  draining  wetlands  illegally  and 
placed  on  Federal  probation,  said  he  thought 
it  was  a  good  project  too. 

That's  the  way  it  went  with  Starkweather, 
and  that's  the  way  it  goes  with  moat  'small 
watershed"  projects.  Except  not  all  the  spon- 
sors are  on  Federal  probation. 

The  "small  watershed"  aspect  is  even  more 
interesting.  Congress  did  not  mean  to  aban- 
don its  authority  over  large  water  programs. 
It  put  a  250,000  acre  ceiling  on  the  "small 
watershed  "  projects  which  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  could  undertake  virtually  on 
its  own. 

The  hitch  in  Starkweather  is  that  the  nat- 
ural Starkweather  drainage  area  is  about 
518,000  acres.  But  you  can't  put  an  acre  limit 
on  ambition.  So  the  solution  was  to  cut  up 
the  area  into  two  smaller  projects  which  on 
paper  would  slip  under  the  Congressional 
linut. 

So  there  are  now  two  separate  proposals: 
Starkweather,  246,477  acres,  and  Edmore, 
246,118  acres.  They  are  in  the  same  drainage 
basin,  linked  by  a  single  channel  and  drain- 
ing into  the  same  big  exit  ditch. 

You  may  have  noted  that  these  two  proj- 
ects add  up  to  492,595  acres,  and  there  are 
about  618,000  acres  overall.  Since  the  addi- 
tional acres  could  not  be  tacked  on  to  either 
project  without  pushing  It  over  the  limit, 
there  Is  a  26,000  acre  "dead  area"  right  In 
the  middle,  undeclared  In  either  project. 
Administrative  genius! 

"When  someone  tells  you  that  Starkweather 
Isn't  really  that  big.  and  anyway  it's  the  kind 
of  project  that's  been  popular  for  years  In 
most  Congressional  districts,  you  finally  rebel 
and  say,  "It  just  doesn't  make  sense — from 
any.  angle." 

Starkweather  is  a  natural  ba.sin.  The  water 
stays  where  it  falls,  or  collects  in  natural 
kettles  and  ponds,  shallow,  freshwater  wild- 
life incubators,  the  stuff  of  prairie  life.  Now 
we  plan  to  pull  the  plug,  rush  the  water  out. 
And  call  It  flood  control. 

These  wetlands  will  be  dried  up,  and  plowed 
in  the  fall  to  get  a  Jump  on  spring.  The  win- 
ter winds  will  whip  up  the  exposed  soil  and 
dry  snow  into  brownstorms.  And  we  call  this 
soil  conservation. 

These  lands  will  grow  more  siirplus  for 
government  granaries,  and  we  will  pay  more 
money  to  set  aside  more  acres.  And  we  call  it 
a  farm  program. 

And   when  you   want   to   see   those   great 
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restless  movements  of  wattrfowl  rising  and 
wheeling  in  the  morning  light,  you  can  go  to 
Can.'.da  for  the  few  that  remain  •  and  you. 
can  .?ay,  "We  used  to  see  them  in  our  country 
too,  once  upon  a  tune.  .  .  ." 
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THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  LEVY 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  1,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Pres- 
ident Nixon  said: 

It  is  time  to  pet  til^-  government  off  your 
back  and  out  of  your  pocket. 

Was  he  talking  about  $10  billion  social 
security  payroll  levy  tliat  went  into  effect 
on  January  1  ? 

According  to  a  recent  study  by  John  A. 
Brittain.  the  Brookings  Institution,  the 
social  security  tax  now  accounts  for  23 
percent  of  all  Federal  revenue,  more  than 
half  the  amount  collected  from  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax  and  far  more  than  is 
collected  from  the  corporat"  income  tax. 
This  tax  burden  now  falls  most  heavily 
on  the  lower  and  middle  income  people 
who  are  struggling  to  make  ends  meet. 
A  study  by  Pechman  and  Okner  entitled 
"Individual  Tax  Erosion  by  Income 
Clas,ses."  demonstrates  that  the  poor  pay 
proportionately  more  in  taxes  than 
wealthy  people  do  when  all  taxes  are  con- 
sidered. 

Carl  T.  Rowan's  column  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  Star  and  Daily 
News  on  January  21,  1973,  pursues  the 
same  theme.  I  am  submitting  this  column 
for  the  Record  because  it  states  the  prob- 
lem forcefully. 

The  article  follows: 
Let's  Give  Tax  Credit  for  Social  Secctuty 
Levy 
(By  Carl  Rowan) 

Rep.  Wilbur  Mills,  D-Ark.,  the  king  of  the 
congressional  road  when  it  comes  to  tax 
laws,  has  pledged  that  the  93rd  Congress  is 
going  to  review  every  single  one  of  those  ex- 
clusions, exemptions  and  preferences  other- 
wise known  as  "tax  shelters"  and  "tax  loop- 
holes." 

Bravo!  But  don't  expect  too  much.  They'll 
plug  the  holes  in  Swiss  cheese  with  moon- 
dust  before  they  seal  off  all  those  legal  open- 
ings that  allow  some  Americans  to  escape 
the  grasping  fingers  of  Uncle  Sam's  reve- 
nooers. 

First,  they'll  threaten  to  deny  deductions 
for  the  interest  on  home  mortgage  payments, 
and  maybe  even  for  real  estate  taxes.  Tills 
will  create  such  an  uproar  from  millions  of 
moderate-income  home  owners  that  some- 
one will  quickly  say,  "That's  one  'loophole' 
we'll  keep." 

That  will  make  it  seem  fair.  then,  to  keep 
those  fast-depreciation  regulations  that  have 
made  real  estate  one  of  the  Juiciest  of  the 
get-rich-by-minimizing-iucome-taxes  opera- 
tions. 

The  truth  is  that  when  Mills  and  Co.  con- 
clude their  survey,  this  Congress  will  still 
embrace  the  notion  that  $10,000  made  by  in- 
vesting money  ought  to  be  taxed  at  a  lower 
rate  than  $10,000  made  by  the  s'Acat  of  some 
man's  brow. 

This  society  is  steeped  in  the  notion  that 
what  makes  the  economy  run  is  people  witli 
money  risking  it  in  oil  exploration,  housing 
developments,  ore  extraction,  cattle  breeding 
and  myriad  new  business  enterprises,  and 
not  the  brawn  or  even  the  brains  of  laborers. 
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If  economic  pliilcsophy  were  not  enougli 
to  prevent  this,  accept  the  reality  that  most 
of  the  powerful  men  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress have  vested  financial  interests  in  a  lot 
of  those  tax  shelters. 

What  chance  is  there,  then,  for  something 
closer  to  Justice  for  the  average  working  Joe 
in  tliis  country?  Net  much,  because  our  tax 
laws  hav2  long  been  proof  that  the  smart 
operators  can  fool  enough  of  the  people 
enough  of  the  lime  to  have  things  go  lhe;r 
way  indefinitely. 

If  Working  Joe  had  enough  savvy  and 
enough  zip.  he  d  be  raiding  hell  right  now 
about  the  fact  that  his  Social  Security  de- 
ductions are  35  percent  higher  than  last  jear. 
But  he's  .so  enthralled  with  President  Nixoiis 
pledge  of  "no  tax  increase"  that  he  can't 
feel  that  long  arm  from  Washington  reach- 
ing deeper  into  his  hip  pocket. 

They  taxed  only  the  lir.st  $9,000  of  Working 
Joes  pay,  at  a  rate  of  5  2  percent,  last  year. 
Tills  year  they'll  tax  $10  800  .'it  5  8  percent  — 
and  liext  year  the  tax  will  apply  to  the  first 
$12  000  of  Joe's  earnings. 

I  have  written  before  that  this  is  a  regres- 
sive tax  where  the  guy  earning  120,000  bucks 
a  year  will  pay  the  same  $632  this  ye.ir  that 
the  struggling  earner  of  $12000  will  pay. 

What  is  worse — and  linle  realized  by  tlie 
avernge  American — is  that  in  millions  of 
poor  and  moderate  income  families  the  wife 
works;  both  pay  the  full  Social  Security  tax, 
but  tlie  ultimate  benefits  on  retirement  will 
be  the  same  as  if  only  one  spouse  liad 
worked. 

Let  me  put  it  another  way.  Joe  Smith 
earns  $15,000  a  year.  Nice,  but  not  enough 
with  two  kids  in  college  .So  his  wife  works, 
earning  $11,000  per  year  They  will  pay  a 
wliopping  $l,2C>4  in  Social  Security  taxes  this 
yenr. 

."Sam  Pullbull  e-nrns  $100,000  a  year  (plus 
$30,000  worth  of  nontaxable  fringe  bencfiifc) 
and  wouldn't  think  of  allowing  his  wife  to 
work.  His  family  pays  $632  in  Social  Security 

t.iXCS. 

On  retirement,  the  Fullbulls  will  get  the 
s.ime  Social  .Security  benefits  as  the  Smitlif?, 

New.  since  1  know  the  Congress  is  not  fo- 
Inp  to  wipe  out  all  of  the  loopholes  that  are 
as  beneficial  to  the  Fullbulls,  but  are  mostly 
out  of  reacli  of  tlie  Smiths,  I  propose  this 
simple  change  in  the  law  to  provide  at  leas^ 
a  prcten.se  at  ju.stice. 

Where  htisband  and  wife  both  work,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Smiths,  with  a  combined 
income  of  less  than  $42,500  a  year  (that's  a 
congressman's  salary)  let's  allow  a  full  in- 
come tax  credit  for  the  Social  Security  pay- 
ment of  the  second  spouse. 

It  wouldn't  hurt  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram where  the  reserve  already  is  $50  billion 
iind  moving  toward  $74  billion  by  1977.  Ibe 
shameful  truth  is  tliat  this  regressive  tax  is 
now  being  u.sed  to  finance  non-Social  Secu- 
rity proj;rams  that  ought  to  be  financed 
through  the  fairer  income  tax. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RADIO  STATIONS 
EMERGENCY  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 
rc  THF  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATF"^' 

Tfiiirsday.  February  1.  1973 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
a  number  of  Pennsylvania  radio  stations 
provided  valuable  public  services  during 
and  after  the  tragic  flooding  caused  by 
Hurricane  Agnes  last  June.  One  of  the 
stations  to  keep  its  listeners  posted  on 
a  24-hour  basis  was  WHEX  In  Colum- 
bia. 
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A^HEX,  under  the  direction  of  Gen- 
Manager  Edwin  Moshier.  kept  its 
listfeners  up  to  date  with  flood  bulletins, 
formation  from  State  and  local  rescue 
and   personal   messages    from 
fri^ds  and  family  by  the  disaster, 
is  impossible  to  say  how  many  lives, 
how  much  personal  property  were 
by  community-minded  radio  sta- 
in flood  areas,  but  I  do  know  that 
dedicated  efforts  of  the  personnel  of 
theje  stations  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
he  communities  they  serve.  WHEX 
its    fellow    stations    distingiiished 
thefaiselves   in   Pennsylvania's   hour   of 
neet.  and  I,  for  one.  congratulate  them. 
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INSPECTION   OF  OVERSEAS 
NATIONAL  CEMETERIES 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF   TEXAS 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1.  1973 


TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  years  the  House  Committee 
Veterans'  Affairs  has  been  consider- 
legislation  relating  to  our  Nation's 
cemetery  system.  Many  recom- 
have  been  received  to  incor- 
the  functions  of  the  American 
Monuments  Commission  into  one 
cemetery  system  under  the  Vet- 
■  Administration.  As  chairman  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
Congress.  I  visited  a  number  of  our 
cemeteries   and   I   also   urged 
members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  make  similar  inspections. 
Speaker.  I  was  very  pleased  that 
iistinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
inia  (Mr.  Saylor)   was  able  to  visit 
of  our  overseas  cemeteries  main- 
by  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
Commission.  as  well  as  numerous 
ite    monuments    which    have    been 
ed  in  honor  of  coimtless  Americans 
fought  to  preserve  freedom  through- 
the  world.  I  understand  that  Con- 
will  shortly  be  considering  legisla- 
relating  to  the  national  cemeter>' 
,  and  I  am  pleased  to  share  with 
olleagues  the  following  outstanding 
which  Congressman  Saylor  made 
when  he  returned  from  his  trip. 

MMITTEE    ON    VETERANS"    AFFAIRS. 

Washington,  DC.  January  15.  1971. 
Olin  E.  Teacue. 

man.  Veterans'  Aflairs  Committee.  U.S. 
louse   of   Representatives.    Washington. 
C. 

Mr.  Chairman;    The   following  is  a 

summary  of  my  trip  to  Europe  for  an 

ion    of    the    American    Battle    Monu- 

Commlsslon  Installations  in  England. 

im.  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  Prance 

[taly.  My  wife  accompanied  me  at  my 

expense,  and  visited  with  me  all  of 

:emeterles    and    monuments    hereafter 

tioned.  We  were  Inspecting  cemeteries  In 

American  men  are   buried  and  me- 

dedlcated  to  the  American  fighting 

Mrs.  Saylor's  presence  gave  me  the  ad- 

I  ge  of  viewing  them  not  only  as  an  in- 

ed  Member  of  Congress  but  through  the 

eyes  of  a  woman  who  frequently 

1  ed  out  to  me  many  significant  matters 
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of   importance    in   the   maintenance   of   our 
cemeteries. 

We  flew  to  London  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber and  were  met  by  Major  George  H.  Mc- 
Manus,  Director  of  Maintenance,  Operations 
and  Management.  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission.  We  visited  the  cemetery 
at  Cambridge,  and  even  though  it  was  a  cold, 
damp,  dreary  day  as  only  England  can  be, 
the  bright  spot  in  the  trip  from  London  to 
Cambridge  was  a  viisit  to  the  cemetery.  We 
found  it  to  be  in  excellent  condition  except 
for  a  few  minor  problems  that  appeared  to 
be  under  control.  The  superintendent  did 
not  hesitate  to  call  them  to  our  attention 
and  to  tell  us  what  changes  were  being  sug- 
gested so  that  the  minor  problems  could  be 
corrected. 

We  then  flew  to  Brussels.  Prom  there  we 
visited  probably  the  most  famous  of  all  our 
cemeteries;  namely.  Flanders  Pleld.  Very 
frankly,  it  was  the  most  disappointing  of  all 
the  cemeteries.  It  is  not  only  the  smallest, 
but  I  can  assure  you  it  has  the  poorest  facili- 
ties of  aU  the  cemeteries.  Unfortunately,  it 
appears  to  have  been  ignored  for  some  time 
so  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
present  superintendent  to  have  major  surgery 
done  on  many  of  the  trees  planted  In  the 
cemetery.  I  would  suggest  that  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  consider  re- 
placing many  of  the  trees  that  had  to  under- 
go such  surgery  since  they  contribute  mate- 
rially to  the  poor  appearance.  While  I  do  not 
propose  to  tell  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  how  to  operate  their 
cemeteries.  I  can  assure  you  that  a  replanting 
of  the  major  trees  in  this  area  would  be  a 
distinct  improvement  to  the  cemetery. 

We  then  visited  one  of  the  World  War  I 
monuments  at  Audenarde  This  monument  is 
a  private  monument  not  maintained  by  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commission  and 
is  one  that  should  be  maintained  by  that 
group.  We  left  Brussels  and  went  to  visit  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Henri-Chapelle  Ceme- 
teries. These  are  both  a  tremendous  credit  to 
the  American  Battle  Montiments  Commis- 
sion. Words  are  Impossible  to  describe  these 
cemeteries  because  of  their  size.  The  Nether- 
lands Cemetery  covers  65'2  acres  while  Henri- 
Chapelle  covers  57  acres.  More  than  16,000  of 
our  honored  war  dead  are  buried  in  the  two 
cemeteries. 

After  visiting  the  Netherlands  and  the  pri- 
vate monuments  at  Henri-Chapelle.  we  then 
went  to  Luxembourg  and  there  visited  the 
Cemetery  at  Ardennes  and  Lvixembourg  as 
well  as  the  private  monument  at  Bastogne. 
This  latter  monument  was  erected  by  the 
people  of  Bastogne  in  grateful  appreciation 
of  their  liberation  by  the  American  Forces 
and  in  memory  of  the  almost  77,000  officers 
and  GIs  killed,  wounded  or  missing  In  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge, 

It  is  rather  interesting  that  on  the  site 
where  the  Bastogne  Memorial  is  built,  the 
French  Dragoons  first  came  to  blows  with 
the  Uhlans  in  World  War  I,  And  again  on 
that  same  spot  the  first  shots  were  fired  in 
1940  ciiiring  World  War  II,  As  we  all  know, 
in  the  winter  of  1944  it  was  a  town  where 
the  American  Army  played  such  a  valiant 
pare  in  the  liberation  of  Europe  While  the 
thought  behind  the  Bastogne  Memorial  Is 
marvelous,  its  condition  is  deplorable.  If  it 
is  to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  American 
Battle  Monum.?nts  Commission,  1  would  urge 
that  a  substantial  sum  of  money  be  appro- 
priated for  the  proper  Job  of  revifalizing  this 
monument.  If  a  timely,  flrst-cla-ss  renovation 
is  accomplished,  it  will  eliminate  the  need 
for  even  greater  sunxs  of  money  earmarked 
for  repairs  in  the  future. 

From  Luxembourg  we  visited  the  Lorraine 
Cemetery  containing  the  largest  number  of 
graves  of  our  World  War  II  dead,  St  Mihiel 
Cemetery,  and  the  Moiitsec  Monument  as 
well.  Enrout*  from  Verdun  to  Paris,  we  visit- 
ed se\eral  of  the  other  private  inonvtments; 
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namely,  the  Pennsylvania  Monuments  and 
the  Missouri  Monuments.  From  Paris  we 
visited  the  Suresnes  Cemetery,  five  mUes  west 
of  the  city,  where  both  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  servicemen  are  Interred.  We 
also  inspected  the  Lafayette  Escadrllle  Monu- 
ment and  visited  for  a  short  time  the  Euro- 
pean Office  of  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  at  Garches. 

From  Paris  we  went  to  Caen  and  visited 
the  Brittany  Cemetery.  From  there  we  also 
visited  the  Normandy  Cemetery  and  the  Nor- 
mandy Beachhead  as  well  as  the  private  mon- 
uments along  the  Beach  road.  It  was  our 
good  fortune  to  be  there  on  a  day  when  the 
Museum  at  Normandy  was  open  and  we  were 
privileged  to  review  the  entire  panoramic 
view  of  the  Normandy  Beachhead  operation. 

We  returned  to  Paris  and  flew '  to  Rome 
where  we  were  met  by  Col.  Brown  and  with 
him  visited  the  SicUy-Rome  Cemetery  on 
the  Anzlo  Beachhead.  Col.  Brown  was  In- 
strumental in  arranging  for  us  to  visit  both 
a  German  Cemetery  and  an  English  Ceme- 
tery located  near  the  Slclly-Rome  Cemetery. 
This  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  compare  the 
burial  grounds  for  our  honored  Dead  with 
those  of  other  countries.  We  returned  to 
Rome,  and  embarked  for  the  United  States. 

As  you  know,  from  time  to  time  in  our 
discussions,  I  have  been  critical  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission  and  I  still  do  not  believe 
any  harm  would  be  done  by  having  it  re- 
port to  the  President  through  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  However,  I  cannot 
praise  too  highly  the  operation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Battle  Monuments  Commission  in  its 
maintenance  of  the  cemeteries  under  their 
Juri.sdiction  which  it  was  my  privilege  to 
visit.  I  found  the  personnel  in  the  Headquar- 
ters offices  in  Paris  and  Rome  well  Informed 
with  the  ability  to  communicate  billngually 
and  trilingually.  The  superintendents  have 
a  good  rapport  with  their  employees,  but 
even  more  important,  they  appear  to  have 
an  excellent  rapport  with  the  local  officials  in 
their  respective  areas. 

I  have  visited  Forest  Lawn  Cemetery  In 
Burbank.  California  According  to  many  per- 
sons this  Is  the  most  beautiful  cemetery  as 
far  as  maintenance  Is  concerned  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  world.  My  only  response 
today  to  anyone  who  would  make  that  claim 
is  that  the  poorest  of  the  cemeteries  under 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commls- 
.sion  far  exceeds  any  other  cemetery  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  visit. 

In  closing  this  brief  report.  I  want  to  pay 
a  special  tribute  to  Major  George  H,  Mc- 
Manus,  Major  McManus,  a  West  Point  grad- 
uate who  comes  from  a  military  background, 
is  not  only  a  credit  to  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  and  the  military 
staff  under  whom'  he  serves,  but  he  is  a 
tremendous  credit  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  its  people.  I  am  proud  to  have 
an  American  soldier  of  this  calibre  serving 
abroad  In  a  position  of  responsibility.  I  felt 
for  some  several  days  after  meeting  Major 
McManus  that  my  views  on  his  ability  might 
be  distorted,  since  his  roommate  during  four 
years  at  West  Point  was  a  candidate  that  I 
was  privileged  to  nominate.  However,  the 
longer  I  saw  Major  McManus  both  profes- 
sionally and  socially,  and  visited  him  in  his 
horn?,  the  more  Impressed  I  was  with  his 
capabilities.  It  is  men  with  such  motivation 
and  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  our  Nation 
who  enable  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  its  proficiency  for  excellence. 
His  integrity,  his  friendliness,  his  sincerity, 
his  ability,  and  his  obvious  potential,  I  hope, 
will  not  be  overlooked  as  the  promotions  are 
made  for  those  dedicated  men  who  want  to 
make  the  military  a  career. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Satlor, 
Member  of  Cortgress. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  FARMINGDALE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  FOOTBALL  TEAM 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEij 

Thursday,  February  1,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tonight,  February  1,  1973,  close 
to  1.000  people  will  assemble  at  the 
Huntington  Town  House  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  nationally  rated  and  No.  1  high 
school  football  team  in  New  York  State. 
I  speak,  sir,  of  the  Farmingdale  High 
School  football  team  and  its  members 
who  have  brought  glory  not  only  to 
themselves  but  to  their  coaches,  Don 
Snyder,  Bob  Mulligan,  and  Ii'v  Apgar, 
their  faculty,  student  body  and  yes,  their 
entire  community.  They  epitomize  that 
which  is  good  with  America  today,  they 
reflect  the  achievements  not  of  the  un- 
usual, but  rather  those  of  the  greater 
number  of  their  contemporaries.  They 
give  witness  to  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
statement: 

A  sound  body  is  good;  a  sound  mind  is  bet- 
ter, but  a  strong  and  clean  character  is  better 
than  either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  tribute  to  a  group 
of  outstanding  young  men.  the  Farming- 
dale  High  School  football  team. 


OUR  DEBT  TO  RURAL  AMERICA 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1973 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
dismayed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's recent  actions,  terminating  or 
cutting  back  programs  which  are  vital  to 
the  well-being  of  our  farm  and  rural 
communities.  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the 
administration's  reasons  for  these  ac- 
tions. I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  the 
Congress  needs  to  thoroughly  reevaluate 
and  reform  its  system  of  appropriations  if 
our  Government  is  to  ever  realize  a  bal- 
anced budget.  It  is  for  this  reason  that, 
within  the  next  few  days,  I  will  intro- 
duce legislation  which  would  insure  fiscal 
responsibility  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. However,  the  administration 
seems  to  be  challenging  the  authority  of 
the  Congress  by  curtailing  valuable  agri- 
culture programs  the  Congress  had  al- 
ready funded. 

The  district  I  am  proud  to  represent  is 
largely  farm 'rural-oriented.  Each  time  I 
return  to  Illinois,  I  can  see  the  good  that 
farm  and  rural  development  programs 
are  doing  for  my  constituents.  I  also  can 
see  how  much  still  needs  to  be  done.  Over 
the  Christmas  holidays  I  met  with  mem- 
bers of  several  Illinois  Cottnty  Soil  and 
Water  Conservations  Districts.  They 
showed  me  impressive  outlines  of  what 
they  were  planning  to  do  with  1973  REAP 
funds  and  what  they  had  done  in  the 
past.  Their  proposals  included  long-range 
environmental  improvements,  such  as 
permanent  vegetative  covers,  water  im- 


poundment reservoirs,  the  planting  of 
new  trees  and  shrubs,  and  improving 
stands  of  forest  areas. 

The  people  with  whom  I  spoke  were 
designing  important  conservation  plans. 
They  were  getting  ready  to  move  ahead 
on  projects  which  would  improve  .soil 
and  water;  which  would  build  up  forested 
areas;  which  would  prevent  wind  and 
water  erosion;  which  would  help  to  .slow 
the  agriculture-related  pollution;  and 
which  would  serve  not  only  farm  people — 
but  all  people  in  Illinois — for  generations 
to  come. 

They  felt  confident  these  improve- 
ments would  be  made.  But  in  late  Decem- 
ber, the  announcement  that  cost-shanng 
activities  for  REAP  were  being  termi- 
nated put  an  abrupt  and  sad  end  to  most 
of  these  plans.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
had  numerous  letters  pouring  into  my 
office  and  nearly  as  many  visitors  stop- 
ping by.  asking  me:  "What  happened?  " 
"Why?"  •Will  the  Congress  do  any- 
thing?" This  week  I  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity to  submit  these  individuals' 
and  my  concern  to  the  Hou.se  Agriculture 
Committee  which  has  just  begun  hear- 
ings on  reinstatement  of  funds  for  the 
REAP  program. 

I  have  always  been  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  have  considered  Mr.  Butz  a 
good  friend  of  the  small  farmer  smd  the 
rural  resident.  Now  I  find  it  difficult  to 
explain  how  this  administration,  which 
has  in  the  past  done  so  much  for  the 
farmer,  could  be  responsible  for  such  un- 
expected and  sudden  decisions.  The  blo\p' 
was  especially  hard  since  it  came  at  a 
time  when  many  farmers  had  already 
completed  their  plans  for  1973. 

Similarly,  I  have  talked  to  and  corre- 
sponded with  many  persons  who  are  up- 
set by  the  administration's  action  on  REA 
loans.  Rural  electric  and  telephone  loans 
actually  helped  bring  the  20th  century 
to  millions  of  America's  farmsteads.  Be- 
fore REA,  rural  families  had  no  radio,  no 
incandescent  lights,  no  modem  cooking 
appliances,  no  indoor  running  water,  no 
refrigeration,  no  modem  farming  equip- 
ment. In  fact,  in  1935,  only  about  one 
farm  in  10  was  electrified.  By  1971,  rural 
utilities  were  serving  6.4  million  meters 
and  reaching  nearly  20  million  farm  and 
rural  people  in  2,700  coimties  in  46  States. 
Since  I  am  also  concerned  about  the  con- 
tinuation of  REA  loans,  I  have  asked  thit 
I  be  notified  when  hearings  are  held^n 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's  cut- 
backs on  various  agriculture  programs 
are  particularly  distressing  since  statis- 
tics would  indicate  that  we  have  been 
witnessing  the  demise  of  farming  in  this 
coimtry.  The  farm  industry,  which  was 
at  one  time  the  mainstay  of  rural  econ- 
omies, has  dwindled  to  the  point  where 
only  800,000  farms  produce  90  percent 
of  all  our  food  and  fiber. 

Although  net  farm  income  for  1972  will 
reach  nearly  $19  billion,  production  costs 
continue  to  rise  at  a  faster  rate  than 
most  farm  incomes — thus  forcing  many 
of  the  smaller  farmers  to  abandon  their 
farms,  their  way  of  life,  their  heritage. 
In  short,  technological  progress  has  back- 
fired on  many  of  our  family  farms.  In 


1920.  our  farm  population  was  nearly  32 
million.  It  represented  30  percent  of  our 
total  population.  By  1970,  less  than  10 
million  people  remained  on  farms;  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  total  US.  popula- 
tion In  my  own  congressional  district, 
800  farms  folded  between  1964  and  1969. 

In  a  nfition  wheie  every  man's  hlnh- 
righl  is  'he  chance  to  make  a  good  living 
for  liimself  and  his  family,  many  farmris 
are  not  breaking  even.  The  men  and 
women  who  have  worked  our  land  to  give 
us  an  abund.ince  of  agricultural  products 
arc  now  being  repaid  with  unemployment 
and  a  bleak  future.  The  promi.se  of  a  pood 
life  has  eluded  them  in  spite  of  laudable 
mdustriousness  and  .sobriety. 

Many  of  us  here  worked  liard  to  .see 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  be- 
come law.  We  .saw  m  it  viable  programs 
to  help  fulfill  the  American  promi.se  to 
millions  of  rural  residents.  But  we  did 
not  .see  in  it  programs  to  substitute  for 
those  we  had  already  fimdc-d 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
widespread  concern  in  Congress  over  tiie 
termination  of  various  agriculture  pro- 
grams, and  am  hopeful  farmers  will  soon 
have  back  the  programs  which  never 
should  have  been  taken  from  them  in  the 
first  place. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  a  very  real  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  President  can 
deny  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress. 
We  owe  good,  sound  programs  to  rural 
America;  and  we  owe  to  ourselves  "the 
power  of  the  purse." 


ELLIOT  LEE  RICHARDSON— SECRE- 
TARY OF  DEFENSE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1,  1973 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  historical- 
ly, the  Military  Establishment  of  our 
countr>-  has  been  kept  under  civilian 
control. 

However,  the  appointment  of  Elliot 
Lee  Richardson,  former  Secretarj'  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State,  appears 
to  be  a  radical  departure  from  the  ac- 
ceptable practice  of  placing  an  impartial 
civihan  in  control  of  the  militaiT  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  The  Richardson  ap- 
pointment will  be  another  historic  firt^t. 
For  the  first  time  the  State  Department 
will  be  in  control  of  both  our  diplomatic 
and  military  departments. 

The  Richardson  appointment  should 
remind  Americans  of  President  Nixon's 
eariier  promi.se  to  clean  out  the  mess  at 
the  Slate  Department.  Appointing  an 
individual  who  has  been  involved  in  the 
mess  to  the  top  civilian  post  over  the 
militao',  hardly  seems  a  reasonable  way 
to  clean  out  the  State  Department. 

While  Mr.  Richardson's  ser\-ice  as  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
will  not  be  remembered  as  one  of  hold- 
ing the  tide  on  inflation  and  on  unnec- 
essary spending.  I  daresay  he  will  become 
an  administration  leader  in  financial  cut- 
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backs  and  program  dismantling  as  Sec- 
ry  of  Defense. 

ask  that  an  interesting  report  on  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  from  the  Feb- 
ruary  2,   1973  issue  of  The  Herald  of 
Pre  !dom.  Box  3,  Zarephath.  N.J..  follow 
remarks. 

report  follows : 

the  Herald  of  Freedom.  Feb.  2,  1973] 
EixioT  Lee   Richakdson 
Pijesident  Richard  M.  Nixon's  selection  of 
Richardson   as   his  new   Secretary  of 
has  sent  shock  waves  through  mill- 
leaders  In  the  Pentagon.  After  the  ap- 
was  announced,  the  board  of  di- 
of  the  American  Conservative  Union 
unanimously  to  oppose  his  nomination. 
Himan  events  pointed  out  that  the  De- 
communlty  already  believes  our  coun- 
defenses  are  In  a  state  of  rapid  decline 
that  with  Richardson  as  chief  of  the 
Department  the  U.S.  military  posi- 
wiU  deteriorate  even  more  drastically. 
Vfashington  official  who  worked  in  close 
with  Richardson  stated  that  when 
chaired    the   Under   Secretaries 
of  the  National  Security  Council 
wo  years,  his  opinions  Invariably  were 
against    the    Defense    Department's 
of  view. 

s  view  toward  the  threat  of  the 
Communist    Conspiracy    was 
clear  In  a  speech  on  June  9,  1969  be- 
tlje  Advertising  Council  in  Washington, 
when  he  stated:  "The  unity  of  Commu- 
dlsclpllne   or  dogma   is   increasingly  a 
of  the  past.  In  fact,  the  term 
now  covers  such  a  multiplicity 
parties  and  tendencies  as  to  have 
usefulness."  The  fact  that  one  billion 
are  kept  under  tyrannical  police  state 
and  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
b|illdlng    up    Its   military   and    technical 
while  the  U.S.  has  been  disarming 
seem  to  be  of  any  concern   to  Mr. 
.  He  was  the  featured  speaker  at 
cheon  meeting  of  the  Fund  for  Peace 
up  of  leftist,  pacifist  and  world  gov- 
organizations)   held  April  29,  1970, 
lich  time  he  extolled  the  virtues  of  co- 
ting  with  the  Soviets. 

Lee  Richardson  was  born  in  Boston. 
on  July  20,  1920.  the  son  of  Dr.  Edward 
chardson  and  the   former  Clara  Shat- 
He   graduated   from  Harvard   with   an 
degree  in  1941  and  obtained  his  LL.B. 
Harvard  Law  School  In  1947,  after  hav- 
lerved   In  the  U.S.  Army  from   1942  to 
At  Harvard  he  was  editor  of  The  Law 
.  He  married  Miss  Anne  Prances  Haz- 
a   Radcllffe   graduate.   August   2,    1952; 
have  three  children,  Henry,  Anne  Haz- 
i  nd  Michael, 
hardson's  first  aposlt  Ion    (1947^8)    was 
erk  to  the  famous  Judge.  Learned  Hand, 
was  at  that  time  superior  Judge  of  the 
:;ircuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit.   As  of   1949  Judge   Learned 
had    completed    forty    years    on    the 
bench,  having  first  been  appointed 
Ptestdent  Taft  In  1901.  His  thousands  ot 
ons    were    described    by    Felix    Frank- 
as  "an  enduring  source  of  truth-seek- 
illuminatlon." 
((hardson  then  became  a  law  clerk  to  the 
Frankfurter  himself  from  1948  to  1949. 
:furter  by  then  had  progressed  from  be- 
Harvard  law  professor,  who  had  been 
ylng  law  clerks  to  Supreme  Court  and 
Judges  for  many   years,  to  being  a 
Court  Justice  (appointed  by  Frank- 
Rooeevelt  January   5.    1939).   Frank - 
s    pro-Bolshevlk-Communlst     bias    is 
cnown  and  was  stated  In  a  letter  wrlt- 
hlm  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  Decem- 
1917,  In  which  he  stated:   ".  .  .  you 
taken,  and  are  taking  on  behalf  of  the 
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Administration  an  attitude  wpich  seems  to 
me  to  be  fundamentally  that  of  Trotsky  and 
the  other  Bolshevlkl  leaders  in  Russia:  an 
attitude  which  may  be  fraught  with  mischief 
to  this  country  .  .  ." 

Among  Frankfurtor's  proteges  at  Harvard 
were  such  subversives  as  J.  Robert  Oppen- 
helmer,  Lawrence  Duggan,  Harry  Dexter 
White,  Alger  Hiss  (for  whom  Frankfurter 
was  a  character  witness) .  Lee  Pressman,  Har- 
old Glasscr  and  Owen  Lattlmore.  Frankfurter 
was  on  the  National  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  with  such  (subse- 
quently identified)  Communists  as  William 
Z.  Foster,  Elizabeth  Gurley  Flynn,  Louis 
Budenz  and  Scott  Nearing.  He  was  an  inti- 
mate of  Harold  Laski,  who  taught  with  him 
at  Harvard  and  then  went  to  the  London 
School  of  Economics  and  established  what 
became  known  In  academic  circles  as  the 
"Frankfurter-Laskl  Axis."  Laski  eventually 
secured  a  teaching  post  in  Moscow. 

From  1949  to  1953  Richarson  was  with  the 
Boston  law  firm  of  Ropes,  Gray,  Best,  Coo- 
lldge  and  Rugg.  In  1952  he  was  also  a  lecturer 
on  law  at  Harvard  and  in  1953  he  was  pro- 
posed by  Felix  Frankfurter  to  be  president 
of  Harvard,  a  fact  which  Indicates  Frankfur- 
ters  high  regard  for,  and  faith  in,  him.  From 
1953  to  1954  he  was  a  staff  assistant  to  U.S. 
Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall,  after  which  he 
went  back  to  his  law  firm  from  1954  to  1956. 
Saltonstall  was  a  former  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts who  was  elected  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.  who 
resigned  from  the  U.S.  Senate  February  1944. 
Saltonstall  was  known  as  a  "liberal  Repub- 
lican" because  of  his  stand  on  civU  liberties 
and  international  cooperation.  He  was  a 
sponsor  of  U.S. -Soviet  "Friendship  Rallies" 
and  of  the  National  Council  of  American- 
Soviet  Friendship  of  which  Corliss  Lamont 
(identified  Communist)  was  chairman. 

In  January  of  1957  Richardson  was 
appointed  by  President  Eisenhower  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation  In  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  His  long  time  friend,  William 
Rogers,  was  then  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  in  1959  Richardson  was 
appointed  U.S.  Attorney  In  Massachusetts 
under  Rogers.  The  N.Y.  Times  tells  us  that 
"During  those  years  Mr.  Richardson  was 
widely  regarded  as  one  of  the  brighter  and 
more  creative  spirits  In  an  Administration 
that  was  not  noted  for  them.  He  became 
identified  with  the  moderate,  even  liberal, 
wing  of  Republican  thought."  One  of  the 
"several  notable  convictions"  won  by  U.S. 
Attorney  Richardson  was  that  of  Bernard 
Ooldfine  for  tax  evasion.  Bernard  Goldfine 
was  the  wealthy  textile  manufacturer  whose 
gifts  to  one  of  Eisenhowers  top  aides  created 
a  scandal.  Among  the  goodies  given  to  Sher- 
man Adams  was  a  fabulously  expensive 
vicuna  coat  and  Sherman  came  to  rue  the 
day  he  ever  laid  eyes  on  it.  for  it  became  a 
symbol  of  Influence  peddling.  The  Goldfine 
Involvement  cost  Adams  his  White  House 
Job  and  greatly  embarrassed  the  Elsenhower 
Administration  which  had  been  so  sancti- 
monious about  the  scandals  of  the  Truman 
Administration  which  preceded  It. 

When  the  Eisenhower  Administration  was 
succeeded  by  the  Kennedy  Kingdom.  Rich- 
ardson was  selected  to  be  a  special  assistant 
to  Attorney  General  Bobby  Kennedy.  He 
tried  in  1962  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Massachusetts  Attorney  General  but  lost 
in  the  primary  to  Edward  W.  Brooke,  now 
the  US.  Senator  from  Massachusetts  He  was 
a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Ropes  and  Gray 
from  1961  to  1964  at  which  time  he  was 
elected  Lt.  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1966  Richardson  ran  for  Attorney  General  of 
Mass.  and  allowed  his  second  cousin.  Francis 
W.  Sargent,  to  run  for  the  position  he  then 
held  as  Lt.  Governor.  This  was  a  maneuver 
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which  supposedly  was  to  make  the  ticket 
stronger.  It  resulted  in  Sargent  taking  over 
as  governor  when  President  Nixon  appointed 
Governor  Volpe  to  the  position  of  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  thus  dashing  Richard- 
son's hopes  of  trying  for  the  governorship 
himself. 

In  his  1966  campaign  for  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Richardson  was  assailed  for  making 
charges  against  his  opponent  that  he  could 
not  substantiate  (N.Y.  Times  1/5/69) .  A 
more  interesting  Item,  however,  was  the  long 
list  of  Democrats  who  supported  Republican 
Richardson.  In  the  Record  American  (Bos- 
ton) of  November  4,  1966  a  full  page  adver- 
tisement stated :  "The  office  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Is  too  Important  ,  .  .  that  Is  why  we  and 
thousands  of  other  Massachusetts  Democrats 
support  Elliot  Richardson  for  Attorney  Gen- 
eral." Among  the  signers  were  Henry  Com- 
mager  and  Adam  YarmoUnsky.  The  ad  also 
carried  a  quote  from  John  P.  Kennedy, 
Washington,  1956:  "I  want  to  show  the  very 
high  regard  in  which  Mr.  Richardson  Is  held 
by  all  who  know  him,  Including  myself.  I 
have  worked  with  him  on  many  occasions  In 
the  past  and  always  found  him  to  be  ex- 
tremely able,  dependable  and  fair-minded." 
Richardson  was  also  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action   (AU.A.). 

Adam  Yarmollnksy's  endorsement  should 
be  enough  to  warn  anyone  against  endorsee 
Richardson.  YarmoUnsky  attended  Harvard 
at  the  same  time  as  Richardson,  graduating 
two  years  later.  During  his  sojourn  at  Harv- 
ard. YarmoUnsky  was  head  of  the  Marxist 
Club,  a  founding  member  and  editor  of  the 
Marxist  magazine.  Yardllng,  which  presented 
the  views  of  the  Young  Communist  League. 
He  admitted  attending  meetings  of  the  Com- 
munist Youth  League  and  an  Investigation 
by  the  Army  into  his  left-wing  background 
quoted  him  as  stating,  "They  (the  Young 
Communist  League)  believed  and  I  was  In-' 
dined  to  believe  that  a  so-called  Communist 
government  was  a  desirable  end."  As  a  free- 
wheeling commissar  In  the  Defense  De- 
partment during  the  Kennedy  Kingdom, 
YarmoUnsky  was  Instrumental  In  trying  to 
destroy  the  morale  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States.  High-ranking  military 
personnel  had  their  every  word  and  action 
carefully  scrutinized  by  Adams  and  his 
"Whizz-Kids."  He  became  so  powerful  under 
McNamara  that  reportedly  no  one  could  be 
hired,  assigned  or  discharged  at  the  Pentagon 
without  his  O.K.  Exposure  forced  YarmoUn- 
sky out  of  public  life  but  he  continued  and 
continues  to  be  active  "behind  the  scenes." 

Endorsement  by  YarmoUnsky  did  not  mili- 
tate against  Richardson  and  he  was  elected 
Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts.  One  of 
his  more  regrettable  acts  In  this  capacity  was 
granting  permission  for  a  "documentary"  film 
to  be  made  of  the  Inmates  at  the  Brldgewater 
State  Hospital  for  the  criminally  Insane. 
These  unfortunates  were  photographed  in 
their  degenerate  and  private  activities  and 
the  film,  entitled  "Tittlcut  Follies."  was 
shown  commercially.  It  was  from  this  post 
that  Mr.  Richardson  moved  Into  his  position 
of  Number  Two  man  In  American  diplomacy 
as  Under  Secretary  of  State  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Secretary  of  State  William 
Roger."?, 

Richardson  is  a  long-time  close  personal 
friend  of  Rogers  who  explained  his  choice  as 
"springing  mainly  from  a  desire  to  have  as 
his  deputy  someone  with  whom  he  Is  per- 
sonally close  and  compatible,  a  man  who 
would  serve  as  his  'alter  ego'." 

Richardson  was  quite  acceptable  to  the 
"Liberal  Establishment"  in  spite  of  his  "lim- 
ited experience  In  foreign  affairs."  The  N.Y. 
Times  of  January  1,  1969  In  announcing  the 
selection  of  Richardson  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment post  stated: 

"Although  Mr.  Richardson  has  no  official 
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experience  for  the  Under  Secretaryship,  he 
has  traveled  widely.  In  1961,  as  president  of 
the  World  Affairs  Council  in  Boston,  he 
visited  Africa  for  a  first-hand  look  at  emerg- 
ing nations.  He  has  also  attended  a  policy 
stmlnar  at  Salzburg,  Austria." 

With  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relaiioiis 
thoroughly  discredited  and  exposed  as  sub- 
versive by  extensive  hearings  and  luvestiga- 
lions,  its  work  did  not  cease  but  was  cou- 
linued  by  other  groups.  The  ijiternatlonallsts 
have  never  ceased  to  propagandize,  and 
among  the  "educational"  oragiilzatlons 
tlirough  which  they  work  are  the  varlotis 
regional  World  Affairs  Councils.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  report  of  hearings  on  Tax- 
Exempt  Foundations  appears  a  document 
called  Recommendations  of  the  President  to 
the  Trustees  (Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace)  signed  by  Alger  Hiss  and 
published  in  the  1947  yearbook  of  that  or- 
ganization. It  states  In  part : 

"The  United  States  was  the  chief  architect 
of  the  United  States  and  Is  Its  chief  support. 
The  opportunity  for  an  endowed  American 
Institution  having  the  objectives,  traditions, 
and  prestige  of  the  endowment,  to  support 
and  serve  the  United  Nations  Is  very  great. 
No  other  agency  appears  to  be  so  favorably 
situated  as  Is  the  endowment  for  the  under- 
taking of  such  a  program  ...  I  recommend 
mo6t  earnestly  that  the  eydowment  construct 
Its  program  for  the  period  that  lies  ahead 
primarily  for  the  support  and  the  assistance 
of  the  United  Nations  .  .  .  the  endowment 
should  utilize  Its  existing  resources,  such  as 
the  international  relations  clubs  lu  the  col- 
leges and  .  .  .  should  strengthen  Its  relation- 
ship with  existing  agencie^;  interested  In  the 
field  of  foreign  affairs  ...  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Foreign  Pplicy  Asso- 
ciation, and  local  community  groups  inter- 
ested In  foreign  affairsTWN  which  the  Cleve- 
land Council  on  World  Affairs  and  tlie  pro- 
jected World  Afialrs  Council  in  San  Francisco 
are  examples  .  .  .  These  organizations  .  .  . 
are  not  equipped  to  set  up  foreign  policy 
research  staffs  on  their  own.  The  endowment 
should  supply  these  organizations  with  basic 
Information  about  the  United  Nations,  and 
should  assist  them  both  in  selecthig  topics 
of  Interest  to  their  members  and  in  present- 
ing those  topics  so  as  to  be  most  readily  un- 
derstood by  their  members  . . ." 

What  Hiss  was  describing  and  recommend- 
ing was  a  huge  bralnwaslung  operation  to 
be  performed  on  the  American  public.  Such 
organizations  as  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion and  World  Affairs  Councils,  fronting 
for  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  pre- 
tend to  be  "non-partisan"  and  educational 
but  are  strictly  World  Government  propa- 
gandists. Richardson  has  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  this  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  president  of  the  World  Af- 
fairs Council  of  Boston.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  Itself. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  described  by  the  N.Y. 
Times  as  having  all  the  attributes  of  the 
proper  Bostonlan,  family  background,  and 
"the  distinctive  New  England  upper-class 
way  of  talking."  We  are  told,  however,  that 
his  intimates  know  him  "as  a  great  party  man 
with  a  robust  sense  of  humor,  a  good  dancer 
and  avid  skier,  even  an  adventurer."  The  late 
Drew  Pearson  was  not  quite  so  kind  in  his 
comments,  recoUecting  that  Rlchard.'^ou  had 
a  good  record  in  governmejit  and  was  "a  far- 
.«!ighted  HEW  executive"  but  he  had  a  problem 
— alcoholism.  It  sounds  strange,  coming  from 
Pearson,  but  he  stated: 

"It  is  a  firm  rule  of  the  State  Department 
that  an  alcoholic  is  a  security  risk.  The  theory 
Is  that  he's  subject  to  blackmail,  or  can  be 
Indiscreet  under  tlie  Influence  of  liquor  and 
leak  security  Information  ..." 

Citing  a  record  of  fifteen  automobile  arrests 
for  Richardson,  Pearson  staled  that  his  first 
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brush  with  the  law  was  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen when  he  was  arrested  on  May  6,  1939,  at 
8:30  P.M.  for  operating  under  the  influence 
of  liquor  on  Beacon  Street  in  Boston.  Pearson 
quoted  the  arresting  officer  as  stating:  "Rich- 
ardson was  very  abusive  at  the  time  of  lils 
arrest  and  threatened  to  have  m^Bred."  After 
pleading  guilty  to  the  offense,  'Kichardson 
was  fined  $75  and  his  license  suspended.  For 
an  offense  in  April  1951,  Richard.son  pleaded 
guilty  and  wa.s  fined  $200  and  his  licence  sius- 
pended.  This  was  for  striking  a  Mop  sign  and 
going  through  a  hedge  at  2:00  A.M.  in  Brook- 
line,  Mass.  Of  his  niunerous  arre.st.s.  three 
involved  driving  under  the  inrtucuee  of  al- 
cohol and  most  of  the  others  involved  .speed- 
ing. 

Richard.«ion  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
problena  when  he  later  headed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (after 
his  Number  2  Job  in  the  State  Departmenv) 
and  joined  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(John  A.  Volpe)  in  announcing  the  signing 
of  an  agreement  coordUiatlng  alcoholism 
program.s  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  with  those  of  the  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration.  A  huge  education 
program  was  planned  to  demon-strate  that 
"responsible"  drinking  Is  not  Incompatible 
with  modern  living.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  pi-ogram  would  have  to  be  carefully 
handled  so  that  the  Federal  Governmem 
would  not  be  accused  of  'teaching  people 
how  to  drink." 

In  all  his  various  capacities,  Richardson 
hiis  been  described  as  "vocal  and  active"  and 
he  carried  the.-:e  characteristics  Into  his  State 
Department  position;  "observers"  acknowl- 
edged him  to  be  the  State  Department's  moet 
influential  voice  at  the  Wliite  House  with  an 
"e&peclally  close  working  reUiiionship"  with 
Henry  Kissinger.  He  also  developed  a  good 
relation-ship  with  the  State  Department  dis- 
sidents ("Young  Turks")  by  his  initiation  of 
"reforms." 

Richard.son  was  sworn  in  as  head  of  tlje 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare on  June  24.  1970,  replacing  Robert  H. 
Finch,  Nixon's  California  crony  who  could 
not  cut  It  with  the  Eastern  Establishment. 
Since  Richardson  served  In  H.E.W.  during  the 
Elsenhower  Administration  it  had  doubled 
Its  size  and  now  had  a  budget  of  81  billion 
dollars,  employed  over  100,000  persons  and 
financed  40,000  Institutions  and  agencies. 
One  of  Richardson's  first  acts  after  taking 
office  was  to  discontinue  the  policy  of  cutting 
off  federal  funds  to  school  districts  that  re- 
fused to  desegregate.  He  simply  turned  the 
cases  over  to  the  Justice  Department  for 
prosecution,  r,  process  he  felt  to  be  more 
"effective."  Desegregation,  medicare,  mental 
health,  welfare  were  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  who  does  not  play  games,  at  le.Tst  not 
Willie  on  the  Job. 

Fresh  from  the  State  Department  where 
security  regulations  were  seemingly  non- 
existent, Richardson  instituted  the  same 
policy  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  where  some  did  exist  when 
he  came  upon  the  scene.  Secretary  Richard- 
son signed  new  regulations  on  September 
20,  1970  formally  relaxing  security  and  suit- 
ability regulations  for  scientists  who  serve  it 
as  part-time  consultants.  Tliere  were  6,000 
of  these,  most  of  them  acting  as  advisers  to 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  in  Be- 
thesda,  Maryland.  Hundreds  of  scientists  had 
previou.sly  been  barred  from  becoming  ad- 
visers because  of  their  political  beliefs  and 
affiliations,  which,  of  course,  would  be  Com- 
mtmlst  and  subversive.  All  that  was  changed 
under  Richardson,  with  no  mvestigatious  of 
coustJltants  before  they  were  appointed: 
tinder  the  new  rules  the  suitability  anti 
loyalty  of  the  scientists  was  to  be  "vouched 
lor  "  by  a  senior  H.E.W.  official.  The  fact  that 
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a  few  conservative  congressmen  and  Depart- 
ment of  Ju.stlce  employees  objected  to  the 
ellmin.li Ion  of  security  checks  was  overronie 
by  poiiitiUR  our  that  the  old  rules  were  in- 
stiiuted  during  tlie  'security  risk  scares"  of 
The  Ciiily  mso'.s.  now  considered  to  be  ovit- 
dated.  A  seiitiir  H.E.W.  official  gave  an  in- 
dication of  tlie  tj-pe  of  consultaiil  « j^i 
would  be  helping  H.E.W.  to  Jorniulate  i\f 
sociiilisiio  prot;ram.s  when  he  said  he  belUM-d 
ill  tlie  iuuire  prospective  consultanis  would 
lie  rejecied  for  pcr.soiial  behavior  (po^.--.ihly 
honiosexualit y  or  drug  abuse)  whereas  in  ilie 
pa.-t  mo^t  rejections  had  been  due  to  ques- 
Tlonable  loyalty.  Like  a  tr\ie  Frankfur'er 
protege  Rt<liard>on  was  now  making  h  pos- 
sible for  Communists  and  subversives  lo 
penetrate  ;in  area  of  government  from  wiii<ii 
they  liad  pre\iouly  been  barred,  a  very  sen- 
bit  ive  and  important  area  wliere  plans  lor 
tlie  liiiure  are  made. 

AUliougli  he  came  from  a  famUy  of  doc- 
ions— his  father,  both  grandfathers  and  se\ - 
eral  uncles  as  well  as  his  two  brother,-  — 
Richardson  decided  upon  a  career  in  politi'  , 
Operating  within  the  framework  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  he  Is  of  the  sirauge  new 
breed  of  the  Republicans  known  as  the 
'  progre.ssues'  who  number  among  thein 
tilth  as  Mayor  John  Llnd.say.  and  former 
Senator  Charles  Goodell,  His  left-wing  rrc- 
dential';  seem  'o  be  impeccable,  and  his  cmi- 
nectioiis  with  the  Establishment  and  World 
Government  advocates  are  of  long  siaudinp. 
He  is  truly  an  international  man  hi  an  in- 
ternational-minded administration,  and  now 
as  the  number  one  man  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  In  a  position  to  play  the  part 
for  which  he  was  trained  in  the  Felix  Frank- 
furter school  of  social  revolution.  If  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  purpose  In  appointing  Ri<li- 
ardsou  as  Secretary  of  Defense  is  to  liquidate 
it  in  favor  of  U.N,  peacekeeping  forces,  rlieii 
he  has  picked  tlie  right  man  for  the  jot5 
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HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

•  OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sad  new  s 
about  the  pa.<;.sing  of  oui*  former  col- 
league, Oliver  P.  Bolton  was  a  shock  to 
all  of  us.  He  was  universally  respected 
and  admired  by  all  who  served  with  him. 
Ill  the  Congress  he  always  operated  on  a 
high  level  of  statesmanship  and  decorum. 
He  made  an  excellent  recfSrd  wliile 
serving  here. 

We  all  recall  Olivers'  distingui.'^hcd 
mother,  Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bolton,  one  ol 
the  nio.st  able  and  respected  Membcr.s 
who  ha.s  served  in  this  bodj*  for  many 
years.  I  understand  she  is  presently  in 
Florida  taking  advantage  of  the  wint<n- 
climate  there,  and  that  she  is  enjoyini; 
very  good  health. 

That  mother-son  relationship,  both 
serving  at  the  same  time  in  the  Congress, 
provided  something  of  a  footnote  to  his- 
toiy.  Both  of  them  were  the  kind  of 
people  America  desperately  needs  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility. 

To  Mrs.  Bolton,  the  mother,  and  to 
other  members  of  that  family,  I  extend 
my  i)rofound  .'^ympatliy  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 
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MO  rE  OVER  J.  L.  SEAGULL,  HERE  IS 
JONATHAN  LIVINGSTON  CHRISTIAN 


H(iN.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 
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HUUNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
surprises  in  the  publishing  busi- 
has  been  the  success  of  a  book  con- 
tain og  only  40  pages  of  text  and  some 
picti  i^  at  aeftgullA  in  flifi^t.  ThU  book, 
callqd  "Jonathan  Livingston  Seagull," 
on  the  top  10  best  seller  list 
;  most  of  1972.  It  is  rather  remark- 
that  such  a  book  proved  to  be  so 
popi  lar  with  all  segments  of  our  popu- 
latioi  from  the  very  young  to  oldei- 
peraoa. 

Tl  Is  story  was  writt^i  by  an  aircraft 
pilot  naned  Richard  Bach.  The  Rever- 
ead  Kenneth  8.  Jones,  pastor  of  Faith 
Unitxl  Methodist  Church  in  Rockrllle, 
Md..  Is  a  pilot  also  and.  after  reading 
Jon  ftthan  Livingston  Seagull,"  Rever- 
eud  rones  was  so  inspired  that  he  based 
one  I )(  his  setaKxu  on  the  story  and  en- 
titled it  "Jonathan  Livingston  Chris- 
tian. •  Retvrend  Jones,  In  discussing  why 
Joma  bhan  b  so  popular,  says : 

Pe<  pie  admire  the  Idea  that  yoti  can  be 
bette  •  ttaaa  you  are.  II  you  give  it  all  rou've 
got,  a  iccess  U  unlimited. 

Ill  Is  is  certainly  a  wonderful  goal  for 
:  oung  people  as  well  as  all  others  to 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwtdav.  February  1.  1973 


Jones'  sermon.   "Jonathan 

Livingston  Christian,"  has  been  published 

current  issue  of  the  Washingto- 

magazine.  and  after  reading  it,  I 

Impressed,  that  I  wanted  to  share 

my  colleagues  and  other  readers 

Rscona: 

(From  Washingtonian  magaeine) 
Move  Oxtr,  J.  L.  SKMStrLL.  Here  Is  Jonathan 
laviMGSTOK   Chxistxan 
pubUshing  plienomenon  ot  the  1970s 
1  a  slender  book  called  Jonathan  Liv- 
SaaguU.  Written  by  a  pilot  named 
Bach  and  rejected  by  most  major 
pubHahafD.     Jonathan     was     quietly 
'i  iato  print  two  years  ago  by  Mac- 
Sales  started  slowly  but  grew  and 
and  Janathan  perched  atop  the  best- 
list  most  of  l»72.  Hardback  sales  are 
two  millkm.  with  a  paperback  prlnt- 
tkis  month.  The  movie,  wltli  only  sea- 
characters,  will  be  out  later  this  year, 
kind  of  ses^U  inspires  that  sort 
"?   ^nathAn   yearns   to   fly  better 
tban  any  other  guU.  At  first  he 
t  ouble  with  his  high-speed  dives  be- 
of  his  long  wings.  He  gives  up.  "If  I 
meant  to  By  at  speed."  he  says.  "I'd 
falcoM's  short  wings."  But  he  tries 
and  again,  and  finally  achieves  per- 


ls'erest  7 
i  ister 


_  insplrationai  and  about  flying  was 

to  catch  the  interests  of  Kenneth  S. 

pastor  of  the  Faith  tJnlted  Methodist 

In  RockTine.   Jones  Is  a  pilot — he 

wliHe  a  mlssonary  in  the  Congo — and 

to  bring  new  Ideas  Into  his  young, 

ig  church.  So  a  sermon  titled  "Jona- 

Llvtagston  Christian"  was  a  natural. 

got  §m  extraordinary  reaction."  Jones 

People  hugged  me.  women  kissed  me. 

;oId  me  It  was  the  best  sermon  I  ever 

,"  Jones'  son  Jeffrey,  a  student  at 

Maryland  College   in  Westminster. 

about  It  and  invited  his  father  to  talk 

Jonathan  Livingston  Christian  at  Sim- 

c^apel  services.  The  students  gave  the 
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sermon  a  rousing  ovation — "a  first  for  me 
in  twenty  years  of  preaching."  Jones  says. 
(Why  Is  Jonathan  so  popular?  "People  ad- 
mire the  Idea  that  you  can  be  better  than 
you  are."  Jones  says,  "that  If  you  give  it  all 
you've  got.  success  is  unlimited." 

(Some  think  the  book  Is  not  all  that 
Christian.  A  bishop  has  denounced  it  for  the 
sin  of  pride,  for  Its  emphasis  on  the  self  over 
others.  But  Jones  points  out  that  after  Jona- 
than learned  to  fly,  he  wanted  to  teach 
others.  Jones  emphasizes  "this  Christian  In- 
terpretation of  Jonathans  vrillingness  to 
share  what  he  knew  with  others." 

(So  move  over  Jonathan  Livingston  Sea- 
gull and  make  room  for  Jonathan  Livingston 
Christian:) 

How  could  a  book  with  only  40  pages  of 
text  and  some  pictures  of  seagulls  in  flight 
become  a  national  best  seller?  There  Is  no 
sex,  not  even  a  single  human  being  men- 
tioned in  the  story. 

Jonathan  Lirlngston  Seagull  discovered 
the  Joy  of  flying.  He  found  It  was  more  chal- 
lenging than  following  fishing  boats  for 
castaway  fish  and  spending  his  life  as  a 
beachcomber.  By  holding  his  wings  close  to 
his  body  he  was  able  to  dire  at  mor«  than 
200  miles  an  hour.  One  day  he  climbed  to 
5,000  feet  and  dove  right  through  the  midst 
of  his  home  flock  a  hundred  feet  above  the 
water.  He  thought  they'd  be  proud  of  his 
accomplishment,  but  Instead  they  expelled 
him  from  the  flock,  banished  him  to  a  lonely 
life  on  the  Par  Cliffs. 

The  head  gull,  called  the  Elder,  pronounced 
his  banishment  and  gave  this  philosophy: 
"Life  is  the  unknown  and  unknowable,  ex- 
cept that  we  are  put  into  this  world  to  eat 
and  to  stay  alive  as  long  as  we  possibly  can." 
In  disregard  for  tradition,  Jonathan  Seagull 
talked  back  to  the  Elder:  "For  a  thousand 
years  we  have  scrambled  after  flshheads,  but 
now  we  have  a  reason  to  live — to  learn,  to 
discover,  to  be  free."  "The  Brotherhood  Is 
broken"  the  adult  gulls  Intoned  together 
and  that  meant  that  Jonathan  was  no  longer 
part  of  them. 

Jonathan  suffered  not  so  much  by  his 
loneliness  as  by  the  fact  that  the  other  gulls 
could  not  believe  the  glory  that  would  be 
theirs  If  they  would  open  their  eyes  and 
see.  Jonathan  discovered  that  boredom  and 
fear  and  anger  are  the  reasons  that  a  gull's 
life  is  so  short,  and  with  these  gone  from  his 
thoiight  ha  lived  a  long  fine  life  Indeed. 

Then  one  evening  two  shining  gulls,  who 
actually  flew  with  more  grace  and  skill  than 
Jonathan,  appeared  at  his  wingtlps.  He  add- 
ed full  power  and  zoomed  away  from  them, 
but  they  dove  and  rolled  and  banked  with 
perfect  precision.  "We  are  from  your  flock, 
Jonathan,  We  have  come  to  take  you  higher, 
to  take  you  home."  With  the  promise  of  flvlng 
higher  and  with  greater  skill,  he  gladly  "flew 
with  them  to  heaven. 

He  asked  a  nobler  Elder  Gull:  'Is  this 
heavenr'  "No,  Jonathan,  there  Is  no  such 
place.  Heaven  is  not  a  place  or  a  time.  Heaven 
is  being  perfect." 

One  day.  standing  on  the  shore,  Jonathan 
understood  what  the  Elder  GuU  had  told 
him.  "It's  true!  I  am  a  perfect,  unlimited 
gull!" 

Jonathan  learned  so  much  he  longed  to 
return  to  the  flock  that  had  made  him  an 
outcast.  At  the  Far  ClUts  he  found  first  one 
new  outcast,  then  another,  until  he  had 
Beven  students  who  learned  to  fly  as  well 
Jonathan. 

Then  one  day  the  eight  of  them  flew  right 
through  the  old  home  flock  in  a  double -dia- 
mond formation  at  135  mUes  per  hour  wing- 
tip-to-wingtip.  The  elders  of  tlie  flock  cried 
"Outcasts.  They're  Outcasts."  Sure  they're 
outcasts."  cried  the  young  gulls,  but  where 
did  they  learn  to  fiy  like  that?" 

Jonathan  and  his  students  relaxed  cm  the 
beach  at  nlglit.  and  gradually  the  young  guUs 
gathered  in  the  dark  around  them,  listening 
to  Joua'h^n's  wisdom.  Oh.   thev  wanted   to 
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fly  But  they  said,  "How  do  you  ever  expect  us 
to  fly  as  you  fly?  You  are  fecial  and  gifted 
and  divine,  above  other  birds."  "None  is 
more  special  or  divine  than  any  other"  Jona- 
than said.  "The  only  difference,  the  very  only 
one,  Is  that  they  have  begun  to  understand 
what  they  really  are  and  have  begun  to  prac- 
tice It." 

Fletcher  Lynd  SeaguU  was  the  name  of  that 
first  outcast  gull  that  Jonathan  had  met  in 
the  Far  Cliffs.  Fletcher  became  an  Instructor 
for  the  young  guUs  who  believed.  Then  one 
day  Jonathan  said  to  Fletcher:  "You  don't 
need  me  any  longer.  All  you  need  is  to  keep 
faith  In  yotir  unlimited  self.  Hell  be  your  In- 
structor. I  have  other  flocks,  other  Fletchers 
that  need  an  Instructor  more  than  you."  And 
with  that  Jonathan's  body  wavered  In  the 
air,  shimmering,  and  then  went  utterly  trans- 
parent. 

Now  what  Is  this  all  about?  Why  have  I 
left  some  part.8  of  the  story  still  untold?  Why 
should  I  call  a  sermon  by  the  name  Jonathan 
Livingston  Christian? 

Well,  first  It's  Important  to  know  that  au- 
thor Richard  Bach  Is  a  pUot.  There  la  so 
much  to  learn  in  life  that  simply  is  not  com- 
prehended If  you  are  eorthbound.  This  Is 
what  Jonathan's  rebellion  waa  all  about. 
Down  at  the  beach  or  a  few  yards  above  tlie 
water  all  there  Is  to  life  Is  the  struggle  for 
sun-ival.  Jonathan's  father  said  to  him  one 
day:  "If  you  must  study,  then  study  food 
and  how  to  get  It.  Don't  forget  that  the  rea- 
son you  fly  Is  to  eat."  Isnt  that  terrible  that 
a  father  should  say  to  his  son,  In  effect,  the 
purpose  of  life  Is  to  earn  a  living?  There  Is 
one  main  purpose  to  life,  and  all  the  rest  Is 
incidental.  The  purpose  of  life  is  to  discover 
and  fulfill  what  God  had  in  mind  when  he 
made  us. 

Down  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  hUls 
seem  so  steep  and  hard  to  climb,  but  from  a 
thousand  feet  up  the  30-  and  50-foot  eleva- 
tions are  practically  flat.  And  it's  that  way 
■with  life.  Obstacles  rise  up  in  our  paths- 
sorrows,  burdens,  setbacks — and  they  seem 
insiirmountable.  but  viewed  from  the  van- 
tage point  of  a  thousand  feet  closer  to  God. 
they  all  flatten  to  ripples.  Compared  to  the 
mountains  and  chasms  others  confront,  we 
live  on  a  smooth  plain.  With  God's  help  we 
are  able  to  rise  above  the  apparent  limita- 
tions that  frustrate  a  person  who  Is  weak  in 
faith. 

Now,  with  a  view  to  helping  you  learn  to 
fly,  I  am  renaming  each  of  you  Jonathan 
Ll\1i.g8ton  Christian.  Oh,  youYe  still  free, 
I  haven't  taken  anything  away  fr«Mn  ywt. 
You  can  still  choose  to  live  like  a  two-legged 
creature,  distinguishable  from  other  mam- 
mals only  by  the  power  of  speech  and  the  wli 
to  make  tools.  Yon  can  continue  with  first - 
thlugs-flrst,  continue  until  your  deaths  in 
the  struggle  for  survival  and  shelter  and  the 
lordship  of  real  estate.  Or  you  can  heed  the 
promises  of  God.  Jesus  said :  "The  person  who 
wants  to  save  his  own  life  will  loee  it;  but  the 
one  who  loses  his  life  for  my  sake  will  save 
it.  Put  God's  kingdom  first  In  your  life,  and 
he  vrill  provide  whatever  It  Is  you  will  need." 
You  can  do  anything,  but  only  by  prayer  and 
believing. 

If  you  are  going  to  be  thought  of  as  a  Jon- 
athan Livingston  sort  of  Christian,  you'll  have 
to  Imitate  his  determination  to  succeed.  Jon- 
athan tried  to  develop  a  slow -flying  tech- 
nique and  he  stalled  and  fell  into  the  sea 
like  a  rock.  Still  he  tried  again  and  again.  He 
tried  high-speed  dives,  so  fast  that  when  he 
stuck  out  a  few  feathers  to  end  his  dive  his 
wings  were  nearly  torn  from  his  body.  But  he 
kept  on  until  he  perfected  it.  His  slngle- 
mindedness,  his  devotion  to  perfecting  his 
skill,  made  him  an  outcast  and  it  Just  might 
mn!:e  an  outcast  of  you.  But  never  mtBd.  In 
your  striving  for  perfection,  you  are  not  eeek- 
ing  cheers  from  the  stands,  but  a  "well  dace" 
from  your  Creator. 

Jonathan  Livingston  Christian  is  also  train- 
ing himbelf  for  a  future  life.  Jonathan  Sea- 
gulls  attitude  of  prepaiation  stood  him  In 
good  stead.  How  do  your  attitudes  support 
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you?  If  you  are  striving  today  to  be  better 
than  yesterda4 — more  faithful,  more  loving, 
more  useful,  more  grateful — you'll  not  have 
any  anxletlesJibout  a  life  hereafter.  It  can 
only  be  an  eJliargement,  an  amplification,  a 
great  expansion  of  the  Joys  we've  known  right 
here.  Jonathan  Seagull  didn't  miss  one  beat 
of  his  wings.  He  was  in  mid-flight  when  two 
.-lilnlng  gulls  escorted  him  to  Elysiau  Field. 

Now  if  It's  true  that  heaven  is  merely  an 
intensification  of  the  perfection  we  have 
acliieved  in  the  present,  then  our  present 
duties  wUl  be  similar  to  the  duties  of  angels. 
Jonathan  Livingston  Christian,  that's  you, 
will  want  to  share  your  knowledge  of  per- 
fection, spread  the  joy.  tell  the  world,  get 
.Someone  else  ready  for  the  great  Journey. 
Jonathan  Seagull  was  a  compulsive  flight 
instructor.  He  knew  there  would  be  others 
.somewhere  who  wanted  to  know  h.  \v  to  fly. 
you  know  how  to  fly,  Jonathan  (  iri-stian, 
and  out  there  on  the  lonely  Far  Clii  .-  of  this 
world  there  are  lonely  people  who  need  to 
know  what  you  know.  Have  you  ever  heard 
evangelism  described  that  way?  That's  what 
it  is.  You  may  not  claim  a  comfortable  pew 
for  your  perpetual  and  private  use  and  en- 
joyment. Unless  you  share  It,  It  will  lose  Its 
power  to  hold  and  lift  you  up  In  spirit. 

I  left  out  an  incident  In  the  other  Jona- 
thans story.  On  the  beach,  his  native  beach, 
one  Kirk  Maynard  Gull  came  to  Jonathan, 
dragging  his  left  whig.  "I  want  to  fiy  more 
than  anything  else  In  the  world."  he  said. 

"Come  along  then,"  said  Jonathan.  "Climb 
with  me  away  from  the  ground  and  we'll 
begin. 

"You  don't  understand.  My  wing,  I  can't 
move  my  wing." 

"Majmard  Gull,  you  have  the  freedom  to 
be  yourself,  your  true  self,  here  and  now,  and 
nothing  can  stand  In  your  way.  It  is  the  Law 
of  the  Great  Gull,  the  Law  that  Is. " 
"Are  you  saying  I  can  fly?" 
"I  say  you  are  free." 

As  simply  and  as  quickly  as  that,  Kirk 
Maynard  GuU  spread  his  wings,  effortlessly, 
and  Ufted  into  the  dark  night  air.  Th© 
whole  fiock  was  wakened  by  his  loud  scream 
from  five  hundred  feet  up.  "I  can  fiy!  Lis- 
ten! I  can  fly!" 

By  sunrise  nearly  a  thou.sand  gulls  gathered 
around  Maynard.  And  Jonathan  was  there  to 
explain:  "You  must  understand  that  a  sea- 
gull Is  an  unlimited  Idea  of  freedom,  an 
image  of  the  Great  Gull,  and  your  whole 
body,  from  wingtlp  to  wingtlp,  is  nothing 
more  than  your  thought  Itself." 

You,  Jonathan  Livingston  Christian,  are 
made  In  the  Image  of  God,  made  for  perfec- 
tion, made  to  find  your  life  In  giving  it.  You 
can  fly.  By  faith  you  can  fiy  and  you'll  know 
the  destination  of  your  final  filght. 


PROTECTING  OUR  PROTECTORS 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1973 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,/ 1  am 
joining  my  able  colleague  from  our  neigh- 
bor State  of  Missouri,  the  Honorable 
Richard  Ichord,  in  introducing  H.R.  2693, 
a  bm  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  kill 
or  assault  a  fireman  or  law  enforcement 
officer  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  shame  that 
legislation  such  as  this  is  necessary  in 
this  Nation  of  justice  and  order.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  citizens 
abhor  the  senseless  violent  acts  we  have 
recently  witnessed  against  our  police  and 
firemen. 

But  a  tiny  minority  of  madmen  has 
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declared  war  on  these  bi'ave  public  sen- 
ants.  We  have  seen  the  tragic  slaughter 
in  a  New  Orleans  hotel  and  the  increas- 
ing nimiber  of  ambushes  against  police- 
men in  New  York  City.  Hardly  a  day 
passes  that  similar  reports  do  not  appear 
in  the  press. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  protect 
those  who  spend  their  lives  protecting 
us. 

With  this  pui-pose  in  mind,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  this  legislation.  The  bill  is 
similar  to  the  Federal  kidnaping  stat- 
ute— the  "Lindberg  Law."  Just  as  tliLs 
Nation  was  shocked  into  action  following 
the  tragic  Lindberg  kidnaping,  we  must 
now  act  to  control  atrocities  which  are 
growing  in  number  and  viciousness 
against  our  society  based  on  order. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  legislation 
to  replace  State  criminal  statutes  against 
this  sort  of  crime.  Instead,  our  bill  is  de- 
signed to  augment  State  efforts  hi  this 
area.  In  many  cases,  the  assailants  have 
been  able  to  escape  across  State  lines. 
Pi'ompt  initiation  of  Federal  anticrime 
machinery,  which  this  bill  would  provide 
for,  will  hopefully  cut  off  these  escape 
routes. 

I  feel  certain  that  legislation  such  as 
this  would  receive  wide  support  from  our 
constituents.  I  have  received  a  consider- 
able amount  of  mail  on  this  issue,  and 
the  news  media  in  my  district  has  been 
mianimous  in  condenmmg  these  out- 
rages. 

In  conclusion,  I  include  a  recent  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  McPherson, 
Kansas  Sentinel  in  which  editor  Ken 
Krehbiel  expresses  well  the  prevailing 
sentiment. 
The  editorial  follows: 
PoucE  AND  Firemen  Must  Have  Better 
Protection 
Tlie  New  Orleans  slaughter  of  police  and 
firemen  on  top  of  many  nationwide  kUllngs 
of  policemen  should  convince  us  they  need 
better    protection.    Tlie    kUllngs,    senseless 
and  unexplained,  often  seem  part  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  kill  every  policeman  they  can. 

Many  are  demanding  a  return  to  the  death 
penalty  for  those  convicted  of  kUllng  a  police- 
man. That  may  be  necessary,  but  penalties 
we  have  now  do  not  seem  to  be  used  to  their 
full  effect. 

To  begin  with,  some  lawyer  takes  the  de- 
fense of  the  murderer  for  publicity  reasons. 
He  drags  the  case  on  and  on  untU  most  peo- 
ple forget  about  it.  Sometimes  he  even  slips 
in  a  confession  which  gets  the  murderer  off 
with  a  few  years. 

A  police  or  fireman  kUler  should  know  be- 
forehand that  he  will  be  tried  with  the  high- 
est speed  with  few  delays  and  once  convicted 
he  wUl  always  get  at  least  the  maximum 
sentence   with   no  parole  for  anything. 

If  that  doesn't  stop  the  present  murders, 
then  go  to  the  death  penalty  if  we  must. 

Whatever  the  nieaiib,  the  murders  must 
stop  if  we  are  to  have  effective  police  pro- 
tection of  our  cities  and  homes. 


NEED  FOR  FURTHER  REDUCTIONS 
IN  SUPPORTING  ASSISTANCE 
APPROPRIATIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1.  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  to  your  attention  a  matter 
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thai  should  be  of  gi'ave  concern  to  this 
Congress.  On  January  24,  President 
Nixon  declared  a  cease  fire  for  Vietnam 
effective  January  27.  1973.  It  is  difficult 
to  miderstand  why  it  was  nece.ssar>  for 
our  fighting  forces  to  finish  out  the 
week— during  which  four  more  Anni'i- 
cnn  fighting  men  were  killed — but  it 
would  bcem  that  the  fighting  in  Vii  tiiain 
is  finally  nearint;  an  end.  Sadly,  the  -aine 
does  not  apiiear  to  be  ti-ue  for  Lao.  and 
Cambodia. 

A  coniribuiing  factor  to  the  coniiini- 
ation  of  the  lighting  in  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia is  undoubtedly  the  amount  of 
American  dollars  supplied  to  feed  ilie 
existing  corruption.  As  long  as  powciful 
groups  of  individuals  in  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia can  make  a  dollar  on  the  war.  they 
will  attempt  to  continue  the  fighiinp. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Informa- 
tion Subcommittee,  which  I  chair,  pre- 
pared reix)rts  showing  the  gross  lack  of 
control  over  the  expenditure  of  millioii.s 
of  dollars  mider  U.S.  grant  progi'am.s  to 
boUi  Laos  and  Cambodia  wliich  aie  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development — Need  a  copy? 
Phone  225-3741.  In  replying  to  our  re- 
ports. Agency  officials  have  advised  me 
that  they  have  carefully  renewed  the 
reports  but  that  nothing  will  be  done  to 
establish  proper  U.S.  controLs  over  these 
programs. 

0\er  the  past  20  years,  one  scandal 
after  another  has  surfaced  in  our  for- 
cifiii  a.ssislance  operations.  Past  pro- 
grams in  both  Laos  and  Cambodia  have 
been  especially  troublesome.  To  cover  up 
the  continued  corruption  in  these  coun- 
tries, AID  officials  have  devised  schemes 
whereby  the  United  States  contributes 
million.s  of  dollars  purportedly  to  pa.v  the 
foreign  exchange  costs  of  imports  need- 
ed by  the  Lao  and  Cambodian  people. 
However,  our  officials  have  been  espe- 
cially careful  not  to  create  any  real  con- 
trol over  this  expenditure  of  the  tax- 
payers money.  In  fact,  the  AID  mission 
director  in  Laos  reported  that  over  $50 
million  of  the  $95  million  made  available 
to  Laos  for  imports  over  a  recent  4-year 
period  could  not  be  accoimted  for  by 
commodity  imports  mto  Laos.  Om*  of- 
ficials in  both  Laos  and  Washington 
readily  confessed  that  they  do  not  know 
what  the  Lao  did  with  the  $50  million. 

During  our  hearings  on  the  economy 
and  efficiency  of  U.S.  economic  assistance 
programs  in  Cambodia.  AID  officials 
clearly  explained  their  reasoning  for  es- 
tablishing a  special  exchange  fund  to 
finance  imports  for  Cambodia  when  the.v 
testified  that  the  fimd  would  finance 
"those  kinds  of  things  that  we  either  did 
not  wish  to,  or  legally  could  not  finance 
out  of  a  commodity  import  program." 

Our  officials  rationalize  that  concealed 
con-uption  cannot  hurt  the  U.S.  foreign 
a.^sistance  program.  Are  we  as  responsi- 
ble representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple poing  to  permit  this  uncontrolled 
expenditure  of  millions  of  U.S.  tax  dol- 
Ifii's  to  continue? 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  92d  Congress,  we  passed  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  the  funding  of  ourj 
foreign  assistance  programs.  In  doing  so 
Consre-ss  indicated  that  final  funding  for 
the  admuiistrations  $894  million  sup- 
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ig  assistance  appropriation  request 
not  exceed  $600  million.  Every 
MerAber  of  the  93d  Congress  should  be 
e  fully  considering  the  authorization 
appropriation  of  funding  for  AID's 
supporting  assistance  programs  which 
be  up  for  a  vote  before  the  Congress 
shortly.  With  proper  U^.  control 
the  e.\penditure  of  these  funds,  it 
be  necessary  for  the  Congress  to 
appilopriate  less  than  half  the  amounts 
it  h4s  been  providing  for  supporting  as- 
purposes.  Clearly,  we  must  speak 
AID  officials  in  the  only  language 
understand — the  language  of  the 
opriated  dollar. 
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OLIVER  BOLTON 


HON.  JAMES  HARVEY 

or  MicHiGAir 
THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATrV^ES 

Wetnlestap,  January  31.  1973 
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Bolton  was  a  great  friend  of  mine 
have  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss. 

wtfe,  Adelaide,  his  two  sons  and 

■,  and  to  his  mother,  the  Honor- 

^Tknces  Bolton.  Mrs.  Harvey  and  I 

our  deepest  sympathies. 


E<>UAL   RIGHTS   AMENDMENT 


HCN.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 


OF    mcRlGAN 


"HE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENT.'VTI\'ES 

Thursday.  February  1,  1973 


Mr;.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Bob 
Year!  in,  staff  writer  for  the  Las  Vegas 
Sun.  las  written  a  detailed  series  of  arti- 
cles m  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
i^hidi  is  now  before  the  Nevada  Legisla- 
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ture  for  ratification.  At  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  begin- 
ning two  articles  of  this  six-part  series. 
The  study  appeared  in  the  Las  Vegas 
Sun  in  December  1972.  The  articles  fol- 
low: 

DiStRIMl.NWTION:     SE.XU.\L    as    WlXL    AS    RACIAL 

(By  Bob  Yeargln) 
(EDiToaa  Note:  The  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, also  known  as  the  ER.\,  has  the  dls- 
tloctiou  of  being  one  measure  which  evokeb 
all  manner  of  respcmfie.  from  the  politely 
stifled  yawn  to  an  almost  shrill  reaction,  de- 
pending on  who  discusses  It.  With  this  artl- 
cl«  the  STTN  embarks  on  a  six-part  study 
of  the  amendment,  lu  background,  lt«  effect, 
and  Its  chances  lor  ratification  by  Nevada's 
legislature  next  year.  Today's  Installment 
treats  the  sexual  dlscrlm.lnAtion  In  American 
society  which  has  lead  to  the  ERA.) 

Women's  Lib,  credited  by  many  with  split- 
ting American  females  Into  opposing  camps, 
has  accomplished  something  else,  too. 

The  controversial  movement,  bursttlng  Into 
the  natlcmal  consciooeness  in  recent  years, 
has  made  America  aware  that  dlscrlmlnatloB 
U  sextial  as  well  as  racial,  and  even  women 
who  vehemently  deny  being  "Women's  Lib- 
bers" can  recount  personal  experiences  of 
sexual  discrimination. 

The  disputes  surrounding  Women's  Lib. 
have  predictably  spUled  over  into  other  dis- 
cussions on  women's  rights.  mo6t  notably 
those  dealing  with  the  women's  equal  rights 
amendment  (ERA). 

Lost  in  the  shuffle,  though,  is  the  fact  that 
the  ERA  was  created  to  deal  with  the  dis- 
crimination women  have  faced  in  various 
segments  of  society. 

"I  have  been  far  ofieuer  diacrlminated 
against  because  I  am  a  woman  than  be- 
cause I  un  black,"  Rep.  Shhrley  Chisholm 
D-N.Y ,  tcdd  the  House  Subcoounittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  in  May,  1970. 

Portions  01  the  testimony  leading  to  tiie 
ecuinl  rights  amendment  a.nd  later  reprint- 
ed tu  the  Congressional  Record  detail  amplv 
tiie  extent   of  this  discrimination 

For  example,  until  1966  three  states  ex- 
cluded women  frc«n  Jury  duty  altogether 
and  even  today  women  wishing  to  serre  on 
Florida  Juries  must  register  for  the  respon- 
slbUity. 

"Equal  Justice  under  the  law"  rings  raiher 
hollow,  when  in  one  state  a  woman  may  be 
Jailed  for  three  years  for  habitual  drunken- 
ness, although  the  maximum  sentence  for 
the  same  offense  for  a  man  is  only  30  days. 
Comparable  Injustices  exist  In  those  two 
states  where  a  deceived  husband  may  use  a 
defense  of  "passion  kUllng.  "  while  a  wife  la 
the  same  situation  may  not. 

Women  also  face  stibstantial  discrimina- 
tion In  educational  circles,  so  much  so  that 
an  independent  agency  told  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  this  year, 
"Discrimination  against  women.  In  contrast 
to  that  agalrist  minorities,  is  still  overt  and 
socially  acceptable  within  the  academic 
community." 

The  percentage  of  college-ase  females 
actually  enrolled  in  college  underlines  the 
situatlrm.  T^enty-r.ine  per  cent  of  the 
women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  and 
nine  per  cent  of  those  between  23  and  24 
were  college  students  In  1970.  compared  to 
more  than  40  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  of 
ttie  males  in  tl-,o.=e  respective  age  groups 

The  reasons  for  this  discrepancy  are  more 
easily  traceable  wiien  one  runs  acro.~-4  ad- 
mi.ssioii.s  brochures  such  as  tlie  one  published 
by  a  state  university  in  1969  which  stated 
that  'admission  of  lomeu  on  the  freslunan 
level  will  be  restricted  to  those  .'ho  are 
especUiKy  well  qualified." 

In  tlie  13CQ-69  school  year,  more  than  50 
per  ceiit  of  tlie  b.iciielor's  degrees  .'iwarded 
In   the  Unl-ed   States   went   to  women,   but 
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Jiu>t  37  per  cent  of  the  master's  degrees,  13 
per  cent  of  the  doctorates  and  4  per  cent 
of  the  professional  degrees. 

To  proceed  with  the  disadvantages  facing 
women  in  business  and  labor  nxay  appear  to 
belaboo-  the  point,  but  their  existence  cannot 
be  denied. 

Por  example.  Nevada  is  among  those  stales 
which  restrict  married  women — but  not  mar- 
ried men — in  establishing  businesses. 

And  the  1970  hearUigs  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Amendments  revealed 
that  26  states  then  had  laws  excluding  adult 
women  from  cerUin  occupations.  Among 
them  was  Ohio,  which  does  not  permit  women 
to  work  as  crossing  watchmen,  section  hands, 
bellhops,  gas  or  electric  meter  readers,  pin- 
setters  or  drivers  of  delivery  vehicles  of 
more  than  one  ton,  to  name  Jufit  a  few. 

VPhat  was  formerly  protective  labor  legis- 
lation has  to  a  great  degree  become  restric- 
tive, as  in  the  case  of  those  laws  limiting  the 
hotu-s  women  may  work.  Such  statutes  have 
often  made  It  Impoaslble  for  qualified  women 
to  advance,  since  supervisors  must  put  in 
overtime. 

Conunon  knowledge  throtigh  it  may  be 
that  most  women  will  learn  less  than  men 
doing  the  same  Job,  it  nevertheless  comes  as 
a  shock  to  learn  that  the  female  mMJan  in- 
come is  just  59.5  per  cent  of  the  male  or  that 
four  years  of  college  gives  a  woman  Just  a 
slight  advantage  over  a  man  with  an  eight- 
grade  education. 

While  women  make  up  40  per  cent  of  tlie 
white  collar  work  force,  they  can  be  found  in 
Just  one  of  10  managerial  positions  and  Just 
one  of  seven  professional  positions.  The  pat- 
tern is  Identical  among  female  federal  civil 
service  employes. 

Tlie  courts  have  afforded  women  little 
solace  in  theh-  struggle  for  equal  rlghU,  up- 
holding discriminatory  statutes  In  most 
ca.ses  The  Supreme  Court  took  the  lead,  up- 
holding In  1872  an  nihiois  Supreme  Court 
decision  forbidding  women  to  practice  law 
and  maintaining  hi  1874  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  did  not  extend  to  women  citi- 
zens the  right  to  vote. 

More  recent  decisions  have  seen  the  na- 
tion s  highest  court  affirm  In  U>48  a  Michigan 
law  prohibiting  females— apart  from  wives 
and  daughters  of  male  licensees — from  ob- 
taining licenses  as  bartenders  and  upheld 
in  1967  a  Florida  statute  relieving  women  of 
Jury  duty  unless  they  registered  to  be  placed 
on  the  list,  the  reasoning  behind  these  deci- 
sions being  that  the  laws  were  "reasonable." 
Tlie  court  decided  In  1971  In  "Heed  vs. 
Reed"  that  a  state  law  favoring  men  over 
women  as  administrators  of  estates  was  un- 
constitutional, hut  It  neglected  to  overrule 
its  previous  decisions,  leaving  the  burden 
on  women  to  establish  the  unreasonable  na- 
ture of  discriminatory  laws. 

In  the  wake  of  this  decision.  The  As.snc lo- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  coni- 
niruted,  '  Tl-.e  1971  Reed  case  indlca'ed  no 
(•harit,e  in  jiidicial  attitude." 

Under  these  circumstances,  with  the  Su- 
preire  Court  refusing  to  consider  sex  dis- 
crimination "suspect"  of  itself,  as  it  does 
racial  discrimination,  there  Is  little  hope 
tlie  court  will  overrule  all  discriminatory 
K-atiites  on  its  own. 

ER.^  3  EFftxr  .  .  .  Really  a  Nagcing  Qui* ■  ion 
(By  Bob  Yeargln) 

( Fjiroa's  Nor^;  The  drafting  of  women  and 
tho  abolition  of  separate  restrooms  for  men 
and  v.omen  have  been  raised  as  possible  re- 
fniUs  of  the  equal  rights  amendment  (ERA). 
Congressional  tcsiimony  behind  the  amend- 
ment concede--  one  possibility  and  rejects  the 
otlier.  the  second  article  In  the  SUN's  series 
on    the   ERA   revenls  today.) 

Behind  the  debate  over  the  Women's  equal 
riyhis  amendment  (ERA)  lingers  the  nag- 
giUj;   question  of   the  amendment's  effect. 
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Among  the  more  extreme  fears  voiced  in 
this  regard  is  that  families  will  be  torn  apart 
as  the  mothers  are  drafted. 

Yet  the  amendment  reads  simply,  "Equal- 
ity of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  be  de- 
nied or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or 
any  State  on  account  of  sex." 

Not  a  word  about  abolishing  separate  rest- 
rooms  for  men  and  women. 

Advocates  of  the  ERA  point  out  that  the 
amendment  merely  requires  federal,  state  and 
local  governments  to  deal  with  male  and  fe- 
male citizens  as  individuals. 

The  amendment,  far  from  setting  quotas 
or  establishing  priorities,  simply  forbids  dis- 
crimination because  of  a  person's  sex  in  gov- 
ernmental matters.  Private  or  social  rela- 
tionships do  not  fall  within  the  amend- 
ment's Jurisdiction. 

"  'Equality'  does  not  mean  'sameness,'  "  ob- 
serves the  House  of  Representatives'  report 
on  the  ERA.  "As  a  result,  the  original  resolu- 
tion would  not  prohibit  reasonable  classifi- 
cation based  on  characteristics  that  are 
unique  to  one  sex." 

So  while  laws  concerned  with  payment  of 
hospital  expenses  of  child  bearing  could  con- 
cern only  women,  statutes  dealing  with  traits 
common  to  both  sexes  would  apply  to  all 
individuals. 

The  constitutional  right  to  privacy,  af- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court  hi  1965,  per- 
mits separation  of  the  sexes  in  areas  such  as 
toilets  and  sleeping  quarters  In  public  In- 
stitutions, adds  the  House  report. 

Unnoticed  in  the  uproar  over  drafting 
women  is  the  fact  that  the  amendment  will 
allow  women  volunteering  for  the  armed 
forces  to  meet  the  same  qualifications  as  men 
rather  than  the  more  stringent  requirements 
presently  in  force  for  them. 

Servlcewomen  will  also  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  fully  of  the  benefits  military  serv- 
ice has  offered  to  men  for  years.  Including 
the  educational  benefits  of  the  G.I.  Bill  and 
medical  treatment  both  in  the  service  and 
afterward  through  veterans  hospitals. 

Much  opposition  to  the  amendment  Is 
rooted  In  a  fear  of  the  draft,  which,  ERA 
supporters  concede,  would  apply  equally  to 
men  and  women  with  the  amendment's  rat- 
ification. 

They  point  out.  though,  that  the  draft 
Is  being  phased  out  and  that  a  draft  would 
not  be  any  more  all  inclusive  for  women 
than  it  presently  Is  for  men. 

Consequently,  physically  or  mentally  un- 
qualified women  would  not  be  drafted,  nor 
would  conscientious  objectors.  In  addition, 
women  with  dependents  or  certain  public  du- 
ties would  be  exempt. 

Beyond  these  obvious  examples,  notes  the 
Congressional  Record.  Congress  would  be 
able  to  provide  "legitunate  sex-neutral  ex- 
emptions from  compulsory  service." 

Since  women  already  serve  in  the  armed 
forces,  though,  there  is  little  question  of 
whether  men  and  women  can  work  together 
In  the  various  branches  of  service. 

Also  Instructive  In  this  regard  Is  the  ex- 
perience of  Israel,  where  women  are  required 
to  serve  but  do  not  fill  combat  posts,  work- 
ing Instead  lu  communications,  nursing, 
electronics  anl  clerical  positions. 

Ratification  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment will  confirm  the  benefits  women  have 
gained  from  protective  labor  legislation 
while  removing  these  laws'  restrictive  as- 
pects, Congressional  testimony  reveals. 

In  this  respect,  America's  females  have 
nothing  to  lose,  since,  as  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  has  noted, 
many  of  the  labor  laws  "do  not  teke  into  ac- 
count the  capabilities,  preferences  and  abil- 
ities of  individual  females  and  tend  to  dis- 
criminate rather  than  protect." 

Those  laws  containing  real  benefits  will 
be  extended  to  apply  to  men  as  well,  the 
amendment's  sponsors  expect,  while  more  re- 
strictive statutes  will  be  taken  off  the  books. 


Included  In  the  first  category  would  be 
those  laws  concerning  rest  periods,  minmum 
wages,  or  health  and  safety  safeguards. 

The  principle  of  expanding  or  nullifying 
statutes  affected  by  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment will  be  exercised  with  regard  to  laws 
In  other  fields  as  well. 

Offending  statutes  have  been  extended 
In  many  other  situations,  among  them  the 
Supreme  Court's  action  in  expanding  state 
laws  which  restrictec^-ji^mi.ssion  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  edtication  becau.se  of  race 
to  include  black  students. 

Laws  prescribing  different  penalties  for 
men  and  women  committing  the  same  crime 
would  be  struck  down,  but  statutes  "de- 
signed to  proiert  v.omen  in  a  way  that  they 
are  uniformly  di.=tinct  from  men,"  such  as 
those  punishing  rape,  would  be  unaffected 
by  the  amendment. 

The  ERA  would  affect  state  laws  on  do- 
mestic relations  in  that  it  would  prohibit 
states  from  placing  greater  demands  on  one 
spouse  because  of  sex. 

"The  support  obligation  of  each  spouse 
would  be  defined  in  functional  terms  based, 
for  example,  on  each  spouse's  earning  power, 
current  resources  and  nonmonetar>'  con- 
tributions to  the  family  welfare,"  explains 
a  report  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

The  report  goes  on  to  Indicate  that  while 
the  courts  would  be  hesitant  to  step  into 
an  ongoing  marriage,  both  sexes  would  re- 
ceive more  equitable  treatment  when  a  mar- 
riage is  dissolved. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  CON.SCIENCE 
OF  THE  WEST 


OLIVER  PAYNE  BOLTON 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Oliver 
Bolton. 

Oliver  Bolton  came  from  an  Ohio  fam- 
ily where  public  service  was  a  tradition. 
Both  his  mother  and  father  served  in 
the  House  and  he  served  simultaneously 
with  his  mother  the  Honorable  Prances 
Bolton.  They  were  the  only  mother-son 
Representatives  to  ever  serve  in  the 
House  at  the  same  time. 

He  served  in  the  83d  and  84th  Con- 
gress and  then  served  as  director  of 
commerce  for  the  State  of  Ohio  in  1957. 
Representative  Bolton  was  then  again 
elected  to  serve  in  the  88th  Congress. 

As  a  yoimg  man  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  armed  forces  including  serv- 
ice in  the  Pacific  theater  during  World 
War  n  on  the  staff  of  C-2  section  of  5th 
Amphibious  Corps.  After  tlie  war  he  was 
active  in  Young  Republican  activities 
and  was  a  reporter  for  the  Daily  Re- 
porter, in  Dover,  Ohio. 

Oliver  Bolton  was  the  great  grandson 
of  Representative  Henry  B.  Payne  from 
Ohio  and  the  son  of  Chester  and  Prances 
Bolton. 

This  record  of  pubUc  service  to  the 
Nation  he  loved  is  one  that  can  serve  as 
a  model  to  all  Americans.  His  family's 
tradition  of  public  service  gave  the 
House  of  Representatives  four  outstand- 
ing leaders.  The  State  of  Ohio  and  in- 
deed all  America  moui-ns  the  passing  of 
Oliver  Payne  Bolton. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OBIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESLNTATIVES 

Thur:,day,  February  1.  1973 

Mr,  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  Senat.e  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security,  chaired  by  Senator  Edwafd 
GupNEY.  of  Floridn.  made  pubhc.  via  an 
open  hearing,  valuable,  current  Informa- 
tion on  tlic  existence  of  concentration 
camps  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Equipix'd 
with  pictures,  documents,  and  maps, 
Avraham  Shilrin.  a  Russian  Jew  now 
residing  in  I.-^rael.  recounted  his  experi- 
ences during  10  year.s — 1953  to  1963— .ts 
an  inmate  of  various  camp.s  througiiout 
the  Soviet  Union.  Contrarj-  to  the  belief 
of  some,  such  camps  are  very  mucli  m 
existence  today,  according  to  Mr.  Sliif- 
nn's  testimony,  housin?  millions  of  polit- 
ical prisoners.  The  number  of  camps  run 
into  the  thousands  and  the  conditions  are 
just  as  bestial  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Stalin. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  all  the  prisoners, 
jt  gardless  of  their  nationality  or  religion. 
Mr.  Sliifrin,  in  addition  to  his  own  ex- 
periences before  his  departuie  from  the 
USSR,  in  1970,  provided  information 
from  many  different  sources  inside  the 
Soviet  Union — and  even  from  inside  the 
camps — concerning  conditions  in  the  So- 
viet concentration  camps  today. 

In  hLs  appeal  to  the  con.science  of  liic 
fiee  world,  Mr.  Shifrin  stated,  in  the  ac- 
curate .summary  of  his  testimony  ciis- 
tributed  by  the  subcommittee : 

But  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  resist. 
they  struggle,  they  are  not  broken.  They  re- 
fu.se  to  permit  the  communists  to  destroy 
Gods  image  in  their  souls,  to  corrupt 
them  and  turn  them  into  beasts,  or  into 
robot?.  .  .  . 

Tliat  is  the  reason  why  I  am  here  todav. 
I  want  to  remind  you  of  cur  responsibility  to 
those  who  are  oppressed.  They  need  our  help 
How  can  we  help  them''  We  can  help  them  in 
two  ways:  first,  by  exposing  the  facts;  and 
second,  by  voicing  our  Ir.dignation. 

In  helping  them  we  shall  also  be  helping 
ourselves. 

The  summary  of  the  extemporaneous 

testimony  of  .Avraham  Shifrin  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity today  follows: 

Sl'MM.^RY  OFT^.STIMONY  BY  A\BA}]AM  SHIFRIN 

Before  the  Sfn.atf  fcuBcoMMrrrEE  on  1n- 

TERN.^L    SECVRITY,    FltRUARY     1,    1973 

(TTie  following  statement  v.iV,  not  be  given 
by  Mr.  Shifrin.  who  will  testify  extcni- 
poraneo\isly.  However,  it  does  represent  an 
accurate  summary  of  his  testimony,  with  a 
few  of  the  highlights  spelled  cut  in  detail  ) 

Permit  me  to  bogln  my  testimony  by  say- 
ing how  honored  I  am  to  be  given  the 
privilege  of  speaking  here  about  my  experi- 
ences during  the  10  years  of  my  imprison- 
ment in  Soviet  concentration  ramps  and 
prisons,  and  alxiut  the  information  I  have 
received  from  many  different  sources  insidr 
the  Soviet  Union— and  even  from  inside  tlie 
camps— concerning  conditions  'n  the  SoMet 
concentration  camp  empire  today. 

I  am  a  proud  Zionist,  and.  of  coxn-se.  I 
am  very  deeply  concerned  with  the  plight 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  as  a 
human  being  I  feci  It  my  duty  to  speak 
here  on  behalf  of  all  the  prisoners,  regard- 
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of  their  nationality  or  religion.  All  na- 
ities  are  represented  in  the  Soviet 
•entration  camps.  In  fact,  the  camps  are 
only  place  in  the  USSR  where  there  is 
iscrimination. 

also  want  to  ask  my  friends  in  Soviet 
ivity  to  forgive  me  for  not  mentioning 
all   by   name   here   in    the   Senate   of 
United    States.    Hundreds    of    prisoners 
I   know  personally  are   today  on   the 
r  side  of  the  barbed  wire  fence.   They 
ipy  the  same  concrete  bunks  on  which 
to  spend  sleepless  nights  in  the  camp 
cks.     They    eat     rotten     cabbage,     and 
bare  hands  they  build  industrial  plants. 
power  station  dams  and  fell  timber 
wild  forests  and  in  the  Arctic, 
was  amazed  to  discover  when  I  left  the 
et   Union    In    1970   that    most    people    in 
free  world — even  well-informed  people — 
r  to  believe  that  the  massive  concentra- 
camp  system  which  existed   in  Stalin's 
has    for    all    practical    purposes    been 
.>hed   in   the  U.S.S.B.   At   the   height   of 
Stalin  terror,  according  to  Khrushchev's 
t^ment    of    1956.    there    were    15    million 
in    the    camps   of    the    USSR.    It 
ue    that   after   Khrushchev's   denuncia- 
of  Stalin  in  1956  he  did  order  the  release 
any  millions  of  political  prisoners — and 
unquestionably  does   have   a  good   deal 
with  the  confusion  that  e.xists  ir  the 
world.  I  myself  sav  how  the  camps  over 
iod  of  a  few  years  were  emptied  of  al- 
half  of  their  population   But  I  also  saw 
e  period  immediately  following  the  sup- 
ion   of   the   Hungarian    revolution    how 
:amps  rapidly  filled  up  again  to  capacity 
soldiers,  officers,  workers,   intellectuals, 
mostly    with    professors,    students,    and 
people. 

the  concentration  camps  house  far 

people  than  they  did  during  the  peak 

of  Stalin's  terror.  But  the  sad  fact  is— 

shall  document  this  in  the  course  of 

;estlmony — that    there    are    millions    of 

prisoners     in     the     concentration 

s  and  prisons  of  the  Soviet   Union   to- 

that   the  camps,   far  from   having  dis- 

number  into  the  thousands:   and 

the    conditions   are   just    as    bestial    as 

were  in  the  days  of  Stalin. 

ant   to   make   it   clear   that    I    am    not 

about   1963.   when   I   was   released. 

speaking  about  today. 

t    conditions    in    Soviet    concentration 

s  have  changed  little  since   the   times 

is  evidenced  by  numerous  letters 

ed  by  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  after  the 

cation  of  his  novel  One  Day  In  The  Life 

an    Denissovich .    Excerpts    from    these 

were    released    by    Solzhenitsyn    and 

shed  In  the  collection  of  his  works  ( v. 

V.  West  Germany.  1969).  In  general. 

letters  said  that  conditions  were  very 

the  same,  or  that  they  were  even  worse 

those  described  by  Solzhenitsyn 

roup  of  prisoners  of  the  Ust-Nera  camp. 

xample,    wrote:    "Our    conditions    now 

i|iuch  worse  (worse  than  those  described 

r  novel).  We  are  not  being  beaten,  but 

rs  say  that  we  should  all  be  done  away 

Where  does  such  hatred  come  from  in 

18-20    years    old?    They    are    obviously 

incited  ...  In  December  1962    |when 

ovel  was  published]   out  of  a  total  of 

isoners   in   our   zone.    190   of   us   -Aere 

from  scurvy." 
you  see  a  map  of  the  USSR    The  red 
stand  for  concentration  camps.  The  blue 
indicate    entire    complexes    of    camps, 
may  be  a  hundred  camps  or  more  in 
complex,  each  camp   housing  2,000 
prisoners.    There    are    millions    of 
in  Soviet  punitive  institutions  to- 
la Moscow  alone,  tourists,  could  find  27 
prisons,  had  they  made  an  efTort  to  see 
Instead  of  the   "Swan   Lake'   in   the 
Theater  Ballet. 
unable  to  show  you  all  the  camps  on 


c  ur 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

this  map.  There  simply  is  no  room  to  stick 
in  the  flags.  Around  each  big  Soviet  city  you 
will  find  three  to  five  concentration  camps. 
In  Odessa,  a  city  which  the  tourists  love  so 
much,  there  is  a  huge  concentration  camp 
with  towers  and  barbed-wire  fencing,  right 
in  the  center  of  the  town,  on  Chernomor- 
skaya  Doroga. 

Here,  for  example,  is  Orsha,  a  minor  provin- 
cial city,  not  even  marked  on  the  map.  Yet, 
it  is  .surrounded  by  six  concentration  camps. 
Here  are  their  addresses: 
PO   Box  UZh  15  6— "B". 
P  O.  Box  UZh  15  2— "V". 
P  O  Box  UZh  15   12. 
PO  Box  UZh  15   12—1. 
P  O  Box  UZh  15    12— "E". 
P.O.  Box  UZh  15,  12—  Zh. 
This  15  a  situation  that  should  be  of  pro- 
found  concern   to   the   entire    free   world.   It 
should    be   of   concern,    first,    on    moral    and 
humanitarian  grounds    But  beyond  this,  the 
existence  of  this  massive  concentration  sys- 
tem poses  a  serious  danger  to  the  security  of 
the  Free  World  To  the  extent  that  the  men  in 
the  Kremlin  are  able  to  repress  all  dissident 
opinion  and  all  restraining  voices,  they  are 
freer  to  engage  in  subversion  and  blackmail 
and  expansion  abroad. 

I  feel  it  to  be  my  moral  duty  to  tell  you 
about  the  new  wave  of  arrests  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  about  starvation  in  concentration 
camps  and  prisons,  about  the  mortal  danger 
to  which  sick  prisoners— like  Sllva  Zalinan- 
son.  Eduard  Ku/net^ov.  and  Anatoli  Alt- 
man— are  expo.sed  there  Remember  the  con- 
difioiis  under  which  Yuri  Onlanskov  died 
onlv  a  few  weeks  ago  His  friends  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  free  world  time  and  again. 
They  warned  how  gravellv  lU  Galanskov  was, 
but  nobody  seemed  to  have  listened  to  them. 
My  memories  of  the  camps  consist  of  a 
succession  of  nightmares. 

Today  In  Soviet  concentration  ramps  you 
can  see  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women, 
including  mothers  with  babies.  They  are 
being  held  in  special  subdivisions  Once  in 
Potnia  in  1961.  I  saw  some  200  or  250  women 
with  babies  in  their  hands,  children  scream- 
ing, women  crying,  guards  cursing,  dogs 
barking.  Revolted  and  outraged  we  began  to 
shout  at  the  guards:  "Fascists!"  "Murderers!" 
There  were  about  three  thousands  of  us.  The 
guards  panicked  and  began  to  shoot  in  the 
air.  And  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  this  pan- 
demonium we  heard  the  metallic  voice  of  the 
radio  announcer,  amplified  bv  the  loud- 
speakers: "Citizens,  rejoice,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  scored  another  great  victory:  a  rocket 
with  Cosmonaut  Yuri  Gagarin  on  board  has 
been  launched  Into  space!" 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  men  and 
women  languish  in  concentration  camps  be- 
cause of  their  faith  in  God.  The  Communists 
want  to  destroy  all  confessional  groups,  all 
religions.  I  wish  to  remind  you  of  such  mar- 
tyrs as  Boris  Talantov,  Anatoly  Krasnov-Levl- 
tin,  Schelkov,  and  thousands  of  other  name- 
less victims— Christians.  Jews  and  Moslems. 
The  believers  cannot  pray,  they  are  denied 
the  opportunity  to  observe  religious  holidavs. 
The  guards  deride  them,  molest  them,  aiid 
throw  them  into  punitive  cells  whenever  they 
catch  them  praying.  In  the  Tayshet  Camp 
No.  10  in  Siberia.  I  have  witnessed  the  fol- 
lowing scene  One  Sunday  the  guards  decided 
to  break  up  a  prayer  meeting  of  Russian 
Orthodox  nuns,  so  they  ordered  them  to  go 
to  the  shower-room  to  wash.  The  nuns  asked 
that  they  be  permitted  to  take  their  baths  on 
Monday,  because  they  did  not  wish  to  violate 
their  Sabbath,  but  tiie  guards  refused.  They 
tore  the  clothes  off  the  women,  and  dragged 
them,  naked,  by  their  legs  through  the  snow 
to  the  shower. 

In   the  concentration   camp  of  Kenigirin 
Kazakhstan  about  500  women  were  run  over 
by  tanks,  when  they  formed  a  line  in  order 
to   protect    the    male    prisoners    whom    the 
guards  were  trying  to  punish  for  staging  a 
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riot  ThLs  incident  took  place  after  the  pris- 
oners had  stopped  their  work  in  the  mines 
and  gone  on  a  hunger  strike  to  protest  agalnsi 
the  unbearable  conditions  In  the  camp.  And 
the  conditions  were  such  that  some  prisoners 
in  desperation  opened  their  veins,  Inflicted 
wotinds  on  themselves,  swallowed  spoons  and 
nails,  drank  their  own  blood  and  ate  their 
own  flesh.  Yes.  understand  me  correctly,  their 
own  flesh,  driven  to  a  state  of  delirium  bv 
hunger. 

In  the  Potma  Camp  No.  10  I  saw  a  pris- 
oner. Nikolai  Shcherbakov,  out  off  his  own 
ears  and  throw  them  into  the  face  of  the 
camp  officer.  'When  I  asked  him  later  why  he 
did  it.  he  answered:  "When  I  am  free  some 
day.  Ill  tell  them  of  the  horrors  of  our  life 
here,  and  they  may  not  believe  me.  So  I'll 
show  them  my  earless  head  and  the  Inscrip- 
tion tatooed  on  my  forehead:  'Slave  of  Com- 
munism.' That  should  convince  them!" 

Tlie  brutality  and  Sadism  of  the  concen- 
tration camp  guards — to  which  I  will  refer 
later  in  my  testimony— partly  results  from 
the  KGB  instructions.  But  in  part  it  is  due 
to  the  initiative  of  officers  and  soldiers  who 
have  been  completely  dehumanized  by  their 
work.  When  you  see  a  guard  crushing  the 
skull  of  a  dead  prisoner  or  plunging  a  red- 
hot  iron  into  a  corpse  to  ascertain  that  the 
man  is  really  dead,  then  he  is  following  in- 
structions. But  when — as  I  have  seen  In 
the  wild  forest  near  Lake  Baykal — the  KGB 
soldiers  tie  a  naked  prisoner  to  a  tree  and 
leave  him  there  to  be  devoured  by  swarms 
of  poisonous  gnats,  they  act  on  their  own 
initiative,  because  the  government  encour- 
ages them  to  be  brutal  and  their  occupation 
has  dehumanized  them. 

When  the  prisoners  are  made  to  eat  rot- 
ten cabbage,  and  sleep  on  concrete  bunks  in 
cells  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  frost — these 
are  Moscow  instructions.  But  when  the 
guards  throw  the  corpses  of  dead  prisoners 
out  on  the  snow  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts  in  the  forest  then  it  is  the  guards' 
initiative. 

All  these  awful  things  you  can  see  now. 
today,  in  the  thousands  of  concentration 
camps  and  prisons  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
the  people  In  the  Soviet  Union  resist,  they 
struggle,  they  are  not  broken.  They  refuse 
to  permit  the  communists  to  destroy  God's 
image  in  their  souls,  to  corrupt  them  and 
turn  them  into  beasts,  or  into  robots. 

Numerous  underground  groups  and  move- 
ments are  springing  up  all  over  the  Soviet 
Union.  Many  hundreds  of  freedom  fighters 
have  been  arrested,  and  sent  to  Jails  and 
concentration  camps  for  up  to  15  years.  We 
must  remember  the  names  of  these  heroes: 

The  civU  rights  movement  in  the  Soviet 
Union  goes  back  to  before  the  Hungarian 
revolution  of  1956.  Among  the  early  heroes  of 
this  resistance,  I  note  particularly  the 
names  of  Eduard  Kouznetsov.  Ilbya  Bok- 
shtein.  Igor  Avdeev,  'Viktor  Khaustov,  and 
Yuri  Osipov.  They  began  their  resistance  with 
the  public  readings  of  poetry  In  Mayakowsky 
Square,  First  they  read  the  poems  of  Maya- 
kowsky. Then  they  began  to  read  some  of 
their  own  poetry  that  contained  criticisms 
of  the  Soviet  regime.  Then  Bokshteln  one 
day  climbed  up  on  the  statute  of  Mayakow- 
sky and  delivered  a  passionate  oration 
against  Soviet  tyranny.  A  battle  ensued  with 
the  -secret  police,  and  scores  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  demonstration  were  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  many 
similar  public  protests  in  the  Soviet  Union — 
some  of  them  inspired  by  the  suppression  of 
the  Hungarian  Revolution,  some  of  them  in- 
spired by  the  desire  for  more  freedom  and 
hatred  of  the  regime  of  oppression,  some  of 
them  inspired  at  least  in  part  by  the  re- 
curring food  shortages.  In  every  cast  the 
an.swer  of  the  regime  has  been  more  ar- 
rests and  more  repression.  Over  the  past  16 
or  17  years  in  the  Soviet  Union  there  have 
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Been  riots  and  even  major  clashes  In  a  whole 
series  of  Soviet  cities.  Including  Ryazan, 
Timyr  Tau.  Krasnodar,  'Vladivostok  ^and 
Novocherkask.  Only  half  a  year  ago  Ahere 
was  a  major  riot  in  which  many  people  were 
killed  in  the  city  of  Dnieproddherzinsk,  on 
the  river  Dnieper. 

Intellectuals  like  Galanskov  and  Ginzburg 
tried  during  this  period  to  publish  an  under- 
ground magazine.  The  Samizdat  movement 
became  nationwide — thousands  of  people 
participating  in  the  laborious  copying  of  doc- 
uments of  opposition.  The  Chronicle  of  Cur- 
rent Events,  chief  of  the  Samizdat  publica- 
tions, began  to  come  out  on  a  regular  basis — 
and  despite  frantic  efforts  on  the  part  of 
tlie  regime  it  continues  to  come  out  until 
this  day.  A  Jewish  underground  chronicle, 
Exodus,  also  began  to  appear  on  a  regular 
basis.  Entire  books,  like  Marchenko's  "My 
Testimony,"  were  circulated  In  Samizdat 
form. 

There  were  many  casualties  In  this  unre- 
lenting battle  for  freedom — men  and  women 
whose  names  are  justly  honored  throughout 
the  world.  Among  the  best  known  of  these 
martyrs  for  freedom  were  Slnyavsky  and 
Daniel.  Pavl  Lltvinov,  General  Grigorenko, 
Anatoli  Marchenko.  'Victor  Krasnov  and  Vic- 
tor Felnberg.  All  of  these  men  are  still  in 
prison. 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  here 
to  two  young  men  who  have  paid  an  in- 
credibly high  price  for  their  defiance  of 
the  Soviet  regime — Pyotr  Yakir.  the  son  of  a 
Jewish  General  who  was  executed  by  Stalin, 
and  Yuri  Shoukhevlch,  the  son  of  a  Ukraini- 
an insurgent  General  who  was  also  executed 
by  Stalin.  Both  of  these,  remarkably  enough, 
were  first  sent  to  the  concentration  camps 
at  the  age  of  14  as  sons  of  the  "enemies  of 
the  people;"  both  were  released  after  serving 
20  years;  both  resumed  the  battle  for  free- 
dom immediately  on  their  release.  And  both 
are  now  back  in  prison. 

I  must  also  say  a  few  words  about  Vladi- 
mir Bukovsky.  He  was  one  of  the  Initiators 
of  the  Russian  democratic  opposition.  Out 
of  30  years  of  his  life,  9  were  spent  in  psychi- 
atric prisons  and  concentration  camps.  In 
January  1972  he  was  sentenced  to  a  total 
of  12  years  for  having  sent  to  the  West  a 
collection  of  documents  concerning  the  con- 
finement of  healthy  dissenters  to  special  psy- 
chiatric institutions.  These  documents  to- 
gether with  other  materials  were  released  by 
this  Subcommittee  on  December  4, 1972. 

Igor  Og-urtsov,  Mikhail  Sado,  Tevgenl  Va- 
gin,  and  Boris  Averochkin,  leaders  of  the 
All-Russiati  Social-Christian  Union  for  the 
Liberation  of  the  People,  and  some  sixty  of 
their  followers  were  arrested  In  Leningrad, 
Tomsk,  Irkutsk,  Petrozavodsk,  and  other 
cities,  because  their  patriotic  appeal  for  the 
revival  of  Russia's  spiritual  and  religious 
values  did  not  fit  into  the  pattern  of  the 
Communist -sponsored  In  the  Red  Army  be- 
cause In  his  heart  he  felt  himself  a  citizen 
of  Israel.  He  got  a  three  year  sentence.  A 
three  year  sentence  was  also  Imposed  on 
Vladimir  MARKMAN  Just  for  a  few  telephone 
conversations  with  friends  In  Israel.  But  all 
this  does  not  Intimidate  the  Soviet  Jews.  I 
wish  to  mention  here  the  names  of  such 
heroes  as  Eduard  Kuznetsov,  Silva  Zalman- 
son,  Anatoli  Altman,  and  their  friends  who 
tried  to  fly  secretly  to  Israel  because  the  gov- 
ernment of  tyrants  stubbornly  refused  to 
permit  them  to  emigrate  legally.  Today  they 
languish  In  the  Potma  concentration  camp 
No.  10 — the  most  horrible  of  all  In  the  So- 
viet Union — locked  up  for  15  years. 

And  now  let  me  voice  a  note  of  warning. 
The  cancer  of  Communism  has  now  spread 
over  half  of  Europe.  China.  Cuba  and  parts 
of  Africa.  The  Communists  try  to  destroy 
your  society  with  the  help  of  all  those  radical 
groups.  They  deceive  your  youth  with  prop- 
aganda, they  try  to  demoralize  you  so  that 
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they  can  seize  power  in  your  coimtry.  And 
don't  think  that  I  am  spreading  panic.  Re- 
member that  there  was  a  time  when  there 
was  no  Communism  in  Eastern  Europe  or  in 
Cuba,  and  the  red  flags  were  not  exposed  so 
boldly  in  France  and  Italy.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Communists  try  to  eradicate  all  dis- 
sidents, all  democratic  elements.  They  lock 
people  up  only  because  they  dare  to  think. 
All  this  spells  danger  to  you:  The  more  they 
consolidate  their  power  internally,  the  great- 
er is  the  threat  to  the  free  countries. 

That  Is  the  reason  why  I  am  here  today. 
I  want  to  remind  you  of  our  responsibility  to 
those  who  are  oppressed.  They  need  our  help. 
How  can  we  help  them?  We  can  help  them 
in  two  ways:  first,  by  expo.«;ing  the  facts:  and 
second,  by  yoicing  our  indignation. 

In  helping  them  we  shall  also  be  helping 
ourselves. 


POOR  QUALITY  OP  POSTAL 
SERVICE 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or    FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  24.  1973 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently requested  that  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  the  General 
Accoimting  Office  conduct  an  in-depth 
investigation  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 
Correspondence  reaching  my  office  has 
indicated  that  not  only  is  the  American 
public  losing  confidence  in  the  mails, 
but,  in  fact,  the  deteriorating  service 
is  already  having  damaging  effects  on 
business.  I  have  received  letters  from 
all  over  the  country  describing  overdrawn 
and  canceled  accounts  due  to  the  delay 
of  payments  in  the  mails.  The  point  has 
already  been  reached  when  anyone  doing 
business  with  a  deadline  is  hesitant  to 
use  the  mails,  and  with  good  reason. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Boca  Raton 
News  spoke  of  this  problem,  and  I  insert 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Rogers  Puts  on  Gloves 

Eleventh  District  Congressman  Paul  Ro- 
gers has  done  what  thousands  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens wish  they  could  do  ...  he  has  "put  on 
the  gloves"  and  Invited  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  Join  him  in  the  ring. 

Rogers,  this  week,  has  requested  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  claim- 
ing the  deteriorating  condition  of  service  is 
adversely  affecting  business  and  commerce. 

He  Is  asking  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  ramrod  the  Investigation. 

Rogers'  local  constituents,  who  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  poor  service  offered  by  their 
F^st  Offices  should  not  now  stand  idly  by. 
They  should  take  the  time  to  write  Rogers  at 
his  Washington.  DC,  office  (Congressman 
Paul  Rogers,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC.  20515)  and  provide  him 
with  documented  examples  of  poor  service 
they  have  encountered  in  recent  months. 

Such  material  should  be  beneficial  in  sub- 
stantiating Rogers'  claim  that  an  Investiga- 
tion Is  needed  and  It  also  should  be  solid 
evidence  once  the  investigation  is  approved 
and  started. 

Rogers,  in  demanding  the  investigation, 
mentioned  several  examples  of  poor  service, 
including  one  constituent's  letter  which  took 
nearly  three  months  to  travel  less  than  a 
hplf  mile. 

"A  constituent  WTOte  to  me  at  my  West 
Palm  Beach  office.  The  letter  was  written  and 
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postmarked  on  Sept.  18,'  Rogers  said.  "It  was 
mailed  from  Palm  Beach.  These  two  cities 
are  separated  by  a  lake  which  is  at  most  a 
half  mile  wide. 

"Yet  this  man's  letter  was  not  received 
uniil  Dec.  15  .  .  .  three  days  short  of  three 
months.  This  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but 
there  are  many  cases  which  run  into  week.'-" 

Ki  (.'fs  said  he  ha,s  heard  from  many  postal 
employes  who  all  are  dl-senchanied  by  tl-e 
new  postal  service  setup.  "They  claim  ihc 
outbacks  have  increased  the  probl>;mK.  he 
said 

A  thorough  investig.-.tlon  will  help  dctt^r- 
niliie  if  the  cu'backs  should  be  blamed  <  r  if 
it's  simply  poor  management 

Rtigers.  in  calling  for  the  probe,  hit  on 
one  key  item  There  is  one  thing  which 
.seems  to  have  been  forgotten  ty  the  new 
postal  officials  and  that's  service  We  had 
hoped  that  the  new  postal  tervice  could  pay 
its  own  way  if  it  were  operated  as  a  corpc- 
ratlon  But  first  and  foremost,  the  postal 
system  shcuUI  and  must  te  a  service  to  '..he 
American  people." 


HON    OLIVER  P.  EOLTON 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  lATlVES 

Wednesday,  January  31.  1973 

Mr  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr  Speaker, 
it,  i.'  with  con.siderable  .sadness  that  I  rise 
to  make  a  fcv.-  comments  on  the  pa^-.  ing 
of  my  longtime  friend.  Oliver  Bolton. 
These  of  us  who  knew  him  dunnp  his 
years  of  service  here  in  this  body  can  at- 
test to  his  value,  both  to  his  district  and 
our  country,  as  a  legislator.  He  was  in- 
telligent, conscientious,  and  quick  witteri. 
He  was  keenly  interested  in  his  job  and 
also  in  the  world  around  him.  By  fully 
using  his  many  talents,  he  ably  and  vig- 
orously carried  on  the  enviable  tradition 
of  service  exemplified  by  both  his  fatlier 
and  mother.  His  retirement  from  the 
Washington  scene  left  us  the  poorer. 

It  is  not  only,  however,  of  Ol's  legisla- 
tive accomplishments  that  I  wish  to 
speak,  Mr.  Speaker,  though  these  were 
substantial.  I  should  like  to  comment  on 
the  manifold  contribution.*--  which  he 
made  here  on  Capitol  Hill,  nnd  also  in 
his  private  life,  because  of  the  rare  na- 
ture of  his  per.sonalily.  Among  Demo- 
cats  and  Republicans  alike,  he  was  an 
admired  and  popular  individual.  His  was 
a  happy,  zcstful  nature.  It  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  be  affected  by  his  enthusia.sm 
and  love  of  life.  He  was  interested  in 
people  as  well  as  problem.s.  Durmg  hi'i 
yc-^rs  of  public  service  he  was  unque.s- 
tionably  a  lively  source  for  good. 

Ol's  passing,  we  recognize,  should  not 
have  come  as  a  complete  surprise  because 
he  was  not  in  robust  health.  Nonelhcle.'-s. 
his  passing  comes  as  a  real  shock.  Be- 
cause of  his  unceasing  vitality  and  his 
positive  attitude  to\v.''.rd  his  personal 
l)rob]cms,  lie  created  in  us  all  the  feeling 
that  he  would  prevail  over  any  weakness. 
Now  that  he  has  gone,  and  gone  so  sud- 
denly, we  realize  even  more  vividly  how 
indomitable  was  his  spirit. 

To  his  mother,  whom  many  of  us  also 
know  and  love,  to  his  beloved  wife,  and 
to  his  children,  we  extend  our  con- 
dolences. 


-^^---^ 
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jo:  IN  A.  VOLPE— AN  OUTSTANDING 
SE  CRETARY  OF  TRANSPORTATION 


If  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1.  1973 
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iON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 


or   CA1JF08NIA 


VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

on  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  a 

iidout  figure  of  this  administration — 

Honorable  John  A.  Volpe.  our  out- 

g  Secretary  of  Transportation. 

a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
rstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  had 
pleasure   of   working   closely    with 
etary  Volpe  on  a  number  of  projects. 
ve  come  to  respect  him  both  for  his 
ty  to  get  things  done  and  for  his 
of  a  genuinely   balanced   trans- 
ation  system  to  help  bind  and  unite 
Nation  and  all  its  disparate  parts, 
an    administration    regarded    by 
of  its  itemer  critics  as  gray  and 
,  Secretary  Volpe  has  been  con- 
his  own  man — sure  of  his  con- 
ons  and  with  the  strength  and  deter- 
to  act  on  them.  On  occasion,  as 
Ipst  spring's  opening  against  heavy 
of  the  Transpo  exposition,  he  has 
given  vent  to  a  public  display  of 
The    usual    prim    bureaucrat 
keep  his  feelings  to  himself,  of 
,  but  for  Mr.  Volpe.  such  openness 
to  the  empathy  he  has  en- 
in   his   relationships   with   most 
of  Congress,  and  official  Wash- 
generally. 

ays  a  doer,  he  has  compiled  an 

_essive  line  of  credits  for  his  4  years 

'Washington.  Amtrak.   the  effort  to 

passenger    train   service    in    the 

States,  owes  its  inspiration  to  Mr. 

.  It  was  he  who  first  proposed  Am- 

and  then  waited  for  the  rest  of  the 

■ation — in  a  few  notable  cases 

reluctantly— to  fall  into  line  behind 

>lan. 

fall,  as  most  of  us  will  recall.  Mr. 
labored  valiantly  for  an  amend- 
to  permit  some  diversion  of  high- 
trust  funds  for  transit  if  that  were 
by  the  local  governments  imme- 
concemed. 
at  effort  failed,  but  through  no  fault 
Secretary  Volpe.  who  personally  mus- 
dozens  of  votes  for  his  fine  cause. 
and  mighty  type  of  Cabinet  offi- 
Tiight  have  been  content  to  languish 
office,  leaving  the  hard  work  of 
up  support  to  his  subordinates. 
Secretary  Volpe  was  too  close  to  the 
himself,  too  personally  involved, 
delegate  that  sort  of  responsibility, 
the  lowly  bicycle  has  benefited 
Secretary  Volpe.  He  has  taken  the 
lead  in  promoting  the  pollution- 
bike  as  an  alternative  to  the  auto- 
le.  setting  an  example  by  pedaling 
ielf  and  encouraging  his  top  execu- 
te do  the  same. 

frankly  could  use  a  good  number 

officials  at  all  levels  and  in  all  branches 

g  )vemment  who  are  as  dedicated  as 

;tary  Volpe  to  getting  on  with  the 

no  matter  how  challenging  or  for- 
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Jo m  Volpes  life  has  been  a  continu- 
ous success  story,  of  which  his  Wash- 
ington service  Is  but  the  latest  chapter. 
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By  way  of  further  tribute  to  this  out- 
standing public  servant  and  fine  man, 
as  he  embarks  on  his  latest  assignment 
as  our  Ambassador  to  Italy.  I  include  at 
this  point  his  official  biography: 
The  Honorable  John  Anthont  Volpe,  Sec- 
retary or  Transportation 

John  Anthony  Volpe  was  appointed  the 
Nation's  second  Secretary  of  Transportation 
by  President  Richard  Nixon  and  was  sworn 
in  on  January  20,  1969.  He  was  serving  his 
third  term  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
when  the  President  asked  him  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  his  Cabinet. 

He  was  the  Massachusetts  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works  for  almost  four  years.  Just 
prior  to  his  appointment  by  President  Eisen- 
hower as  the  Nation's  first  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  to  launch  the  interstate  high- 
way  system. 

The  Secretary  brought  to  the  Department 
his  ability  as  an  organizer  and  his  reputation 
for  getting  things  done,  which  have  resulted 
in  a  more  unified  and  coordinated  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  Since  Secretary 
Volpe  took  office,  new  channels  of  communi- 
cation and  cooperation  between  the  operat- 
ing administrations  have  been  created  in 
response  to  his  call  for  an  overall  balanced 
transportation  system,  which  Is  essential  to 
the  basic  fabric  of  the  American  economy. 

Aware  of  his  responsibility  to  the  citizens 
he  serves.  Secretary  Volpe  has  guided  the 
Department  toward  a  new  emphasis  on  en- 
vironment. One  of  his  first  actions  was  to 
create  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Environment  and  Urban  Systems  to  coordi- 
nate transportation  progress  with  Its  en- 
vironmental effects.  Among  the  significant 
decisions  made  by  the  Secretary  to  prevent 
urban  and  environmental  damage  Include 
those  to  cease  construction  of  the  Miami- 
Dade  Jetport  in  Florida  to  protect  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  and  to  route  an  Inter- 
state highway  around  New  Orleans'  famed 
French  Quarter  and  around  the  scenic  Fran- 
conia  Notch  in  New  Hampshire's  White 
Mountains. 

Secretary  Volpe  is  an  outspoken  advocate 
of  highway  safety  and  *on  Congressional 
approval  to  establish  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  as  an  operating 
agency  to  replace  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau.  He  is  also  instituting  a  new 
alcohol  counter-measures  program:  estab- 
lishing new  standards  for  motor  vehicles 
to  prevent  accidents;  and  initiating  the  de- 
velopment of  an  e.xperimental  safety  vehicle. 
In  all  areas,  the  Secretary  has  emphasized 
safety  as  one  of  the  Departments  primary 
concerns. 

The  Secretary  also  has  many  legislative 
victories  to  his  credit:  the  Airport  and  Air- 
ways Development  Revenue  Act  of  1970;  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
of  1970;  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1970:  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970; 
the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  .Act  of  1970;  and 
the  St.  LawTence  Seaway  Legislation. 

Born  on  December  8,  1908  in  Wakefield, 
Massachu-setts.  as  one  of  six  children  of  Ital- 
ian Immigrant  parents.  John  Volpes  per- 
sonal history  reflects  the  Horatio  Alger  suc- 
cess story  of  the  self-made  man 

At  the  age  of  12.  Volpe  went  to  work  for 
his  father  as  a  hod  carrier  and  then  as  a 
plasterers  apprentice.  After  graduating  from 
high  school,  he  worked  for  his  father  full- 
time  and  attended  Bos'.nns  Wentworth  Insti- 
tute evenings.  Two  years  later,  he  gave  up  his 
work  as  a  plasterer,  returned  to  the  Went- 
worth Institute  full-time,  and  graduated  in 
1930.  He  majored  in  architectural  construc- 
tion. In  1933,  he  cashed  a  $300  insurance  pol- 
icy, borrowed  an  additional  $200,  and  started 
his  own  construction  business  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

During  World  War  II,  Volpe  closed  hla 
construction  firm  and  volunteered  for  duty 
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with  the  Navy's  Civil  Engineer  Corps  (Sea- 
bees).  He  left  the  Navy  with  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  and  returned  to 
building  schools,  hospitals  and  office  build- 
ings. The  Volpe  firm  soon  established  a  na- 
tional reputation  for  construction  excellence. 

Volpe  first  entered  politics  as  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Republican 
State  Committee  In  1950.  In  1953,  he  received 
his  first  major  public  appointment:  Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 
From  there  he  served  In  1956-57  as  the  first 
Federal  Highway  Administrator,  and  was 
elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts  In  1960 
for  a  two-year  term.  Losing  by  a  narrow  mar- 
gin in  1962,  Volpe  came  back  and  was  re- 
turned to  office  in  1964.  In  1966,  he  was  re- 
elected Governor  for  the  first  four-year  term 
in  the  State's  history  by  the  largest  margin 
ever  accorded  a  Massachusetts  gubernatorial 
candidate — over  a  half  million  votes. 

Throughout  his  career.  Secretary  Volpe  has 
been  the  recipient  of  many  honors.  He  has  re- 
ceived 21  honorary  degrees  from  colleges  and 
universities  across  the  nation.  He  Is  a  past 
chairman  of  the  National  Governors'  Con- 
ference and  past  president  of  the  Council  of 
State  Governments.  Volx>e  Is  a  past  president 
of  the  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America  and  the  Society  of  American  Mili- 
tary Engineers  and  the  Greater  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Secretary  Is  the  recipient  of  the  hlgQ- 
est  honor  of  the  Order  of  Merit  of  the  Italian 
Republic— the  Knight  of  the  Great  Cross. 
He  has  been  Knighted  by  the  Vatican  both 
as  a  Knight  of  Malta  and  a£  a  Knight  Com- 
mander m  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 

Secretary  Volpe  is  married  to  the  former 
Jennie  Benedetto.  They  have  a  son,  a  daugh- 
ter, and  four  grandchildren. 


THE     HARTFORD    FLORIDIAN     SO- 
CIETY—50  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

or  coNNECTictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1973 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  50  years 
ago,  a  group  of  60  people  of  Italian  de- 
scent formed  an  organization.  This  orga- 
nization, which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Hartford  County,  was  designed  to  aid 
Italian  immigrants  in  establishing  a  life 
in  America  by  assisting  them  in  times  of 
financial  need. 

This  organization  assists  members  of 
the  Floridian  Society  who  become  widow- 
ers and  orphans.  The  Society  also  helps 
other  citizens  who  are  unable  to  cope 
with  medical  expenses,  and  also  aids 
other  philanthropic  and  charitable  activ- 
ities. 

The  Floridian  Society  is  not  restricted 
to  the  Hartford  area,  but  has  a  member- 
ship which  stretches  nationwide.  Recent 
figures  show  that  the  original  member- 
ship has  been  augmented  by  over  500 
new  members. 

On  February  10,  1973.  this  organiza- 
tion, which  has  begun  under  the  auspices 
of  Angelo  Alasso,  will  celebrate  its  50th 
anniversary.  Other  distinguished  found- 
ers are:  Salvatore  Bassano,  the  late 
Eniazo  Gallo,  Sarino  Metera,  and  Mr. 
Paul  Giann,  who  is  still  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Floridian  Society. 

The  anniversary  will  be  marked  by  a 
dinner  at  Valle's  Steak  House  in  Hart- 
ford. Mr.  Paul  Privatera  and  Mr.  Arthur 
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Spada  will  be  the  cotoastmasters  of  this 
affair. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  recognizing  this  worthwhile 
organization. 


LAIJNCHING  OF  S.S.  "DELTA  MAR," 
LARGEST  LASH  SHIP  EVER  BUILT 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Monday,  January  29,  1973 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  great  privilege  and  pleasure  on  Sat- 
urday. Januai-y  27,  to  be  present  at 
Avondale  Shipyard  in  New  Orleans  for 
the  launching  of  the  largest  lighter- 
aboard-ship — LASH — vessel  constructed 
anywhere  in  the  world,  and  to  christen 
tlais  remarkable  ship  the  S.S.  Delta  Mar. 

The  first  ship  to  be  contracted  for  un- 
der  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970, 
the  Delta  Mar  is  893  feet  4  jnches  long, 
the  equivalent  of  thi-ee  football  fields,  and 
will  hold  74  fully  loaded  61  by  31-foot 
lighters,  or  barges,  of  300  tons  capacity 
each,  along  with  288  standard  contain- 
ers. Without  the  barges  on  board,  it  can 
carry  1,740  containers.  It  is  one  of  three 
sister  ships  imder  construction  at  Avon- 
dale  for  the  Delta  Steamship  Lines  for 
use  on  South  American  trade  routes. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  am 
deeply  gratified  by  the  confidence  these 
sliips  reflect  in  the  futui'e  of  the  Ameri- 
can-flag merchant  marine,  now  strug- 
gling to  recover  some  of  the  vast  ground 
lost  by  American  ships  over  the  years 
since  World  War  n  to  foreign-flag  com- 
petition. 

The  Delta  Mar  and  other  LASH  ves- 
sels can  contribute  greatly  to  this  objec- 
tive by  lowering  operating  costs,  reducing 
the  time  for  loading  and  imloading  to 
hours  instead  of  days,  providing  more 
versatility  in  cargo  mix.  and  affording 
more  protection  against  damage  and  loss. 

NATIONAL  SIGNITICANCE  OF  THE  NEW  SHIPS 

The  significance  to  om-  merchant  ma- 
rine of  the  launching  of  the  Delta  Mar 
was  underscored  by  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Maritime  Affau-s  Rob- 
ert J.  Blackwell's  insistence  upon  going 
I  to  New  Orleans  to  make  the  principal 

Iiddress  in  person,  rather  than  have  ills 
jrepared  remarks  read  for  him  by  a  sur- 
•ogate  speaker,  despite  a  broken  foot 
lequiring  the  use  of  crutches.  I  include 
me  text  of  the  A.ssistant  Secretary's  ad- 
%ess  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
while  he  and  I  might  disagree  over  some 
of  the  political  implications  of  his  talk, 
there  is  no  disagreement  between  us  on 
the  importance  of  the  Delta  Mar  and  its 
sister  innovative  ships. 

INDl'STRIAL     STATFSMAN.SHIP     IN     Ml  VFI  opi.VG 
LASH    SHU'S 

I  congratulate  Capt.  J.  W.  Clark,  pres- 
ident of  Delta  Steamship  Lines.  Inc.,  and 
Mr.  F.  Evans  Farwell,  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  their  associates  for  Delta's 
industrial  statesmansliip  In  developing 
this  huge  class  of  LASH  ships;  and  also 
Mr.  H.  Zac  Cai-ter,  board  chairman  of 
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Avondale,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Hartzman. 
president,  and  the  thousands  of  employ- 
ees of  the  shipyard  for  their  work  in 
constructing  the  impressive  Delta  Mar. 
The  sldewise  launching  of  the  vast  ship 
into  the  Mississippi  River  provided  one 
of  the  most  thrilling  .spectacles  of  Amer- 
ican industiy. 

A  modest  ptentleman  present  at  the 
launching.  Mr.  Jerome  L.  Goldman, 
president  of  Friede  &  Goldman.  Inc., 
New  Orleans  naval  architectural  firm, 
was  identified  as  the  designer  of  the 
Delta  Mar  as  the  largest  LASH  vessel 
ever  built.  According  to  the  New  Orleans 
Times-PicaNTJue  of  Januai-y  28,  however, 
the  whole  idea  for  LASH  ships,  equipped 
to  lift  and  stow  fully  loaded  river  and 
harbor  barges  aboard  ocean  vessels  was 
the  brainchild  of  Mr.  Goldman  "who 
spent  17  years  developing  the  system 
from  drawing  board  to  maiden  voyage  of 
the  first  LASH  vessel." 

REMARKS   IN    rHr.ISTi:NlNG    THE    "DELTA    MAP." 

Following  a  blessing  of  the  ship  and  a 
prayer  for  tho.se  who  will  man  the  Delta 
Mar  by  the  Reverend  Joseph  Thomas 
Donnelly,  S.J..  chaplain  of  the  Port  of 
New  Orleans  Catholic  Maritime  Club, 
and  remarks  by  Mr.  Hartzman,  Captain 
Clark,  Assistant  Secretary  Blackwell,  and 
Mr.  Carter,  and  a  greeting  from  Mrs. 
Hale  Boggs  whom  all  of  us  in  Congress 
hold  dear,  it  was  my  privilege  to  make 
a  few  remarks  before  christening  the 
Delta  Mar,  as  follows: 

RfMARKS      BY      C0NGI{FS.SW0>i.4N      LEONOR      K. 

Si'ii.ivAN,  Democrat,  St,  Loins.  Mis.'iorRi. 

AT   LArNfHING    OF    "DEI  TA    M.\R."   AVONPMT. 

La.,  Satfrday.  Jaxx-ary  27,  197.3 

Although  my  role  here  today  is  larf;ely  a 
ceremonial  one — a  privileged  role  accorded 
only  to  women  at  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
events  which  can  occur  in  American  Industry, 
the  launching  of  a  ship — It  is  impossible  for 
me  as  a  Member  of  Congress  deeply  Involved 
In  maritime  legLslatlve  issues  to  separate  the 
ceremonial  from  the  national  implication.^  of 
this  event. 

When  the  magic  moment  arrives  for  me  to 
christen  the  S.S.  Delia  Mar  and  transform  a 
hull  into  a  ship  with  the  crash  of  a  cham- 
pagne bottle,  my  thoughts  will  be  thObC  of 
any  woman  sponsoring  a  ship — I  will  be 
thUiklng  of.  and  praying  for,  the  officers  and 
crew  who  will  operate  the  Delia  Mar  In  the 
years  ahead,  whose  lives  will  be  entrusted  to 
the  workmanship  of  the  shipyard  workers 
here  at  Avondale  and  to  their  own  skill  in 
seaman.shlp;  I  will  be  thinking  of  the  stormy 
days  ahead  In  turbulent  seas  and  the  beau- 
tiful tranquility  of  a  sea  voyage  under  fair 
skies  and  bright  sun:  I  will  be  thinking  of 
the  solitude  of  long  ocean  voya^-es  and  the 
excitement  of  enterinf;  bustling  ports. 

But  In  these  niomi'iit.s  before  the  signal  is 
given  to  launch,  let  me  mention  .->ome  of  Uie 
less  romantic  but  profoundly  important  as- 
pects of  thi.s  launching  which  occur  to  me 
on  this  occanion.  Speaking  as  the  Chairman 
of  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fislierlcs.  where  the  legl.slaliou 
originated  which  made  i)<is.-;lble  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  Ihi.s  unusual  and  versa- 
tile new  Instrument  of  Ameriraii  commerce, 
I  am  deeply  lmpre^■.scd  by  the  industrial  imag- 
ination and  statesmanship  which  are  bring- 
ing the  Delta  Mar  and  its  two  sister  ships 
into  the  impoiiaiit  South  AnierUan  triide 
routes,  and  by  what  they  mtuu  ii>r  'he  futvrc 
of  the  American  Flag  Mcrilmni  .Marine. 

These  huj^e  lif:hter-abiiard-ship  ve.s.sels 
mean  that  .American  shippiuj.;  will  be  able 
to  compete  more  effect  ively  for  cargoes  in 
tie   hi'tcrly  ciiinpoilt l\e   world  ol   mariilini' 
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commerce.  They  open  up  new  vistas  of  co- 
ordinated transpHDrtatlon  on  both  land  and 
5ea,  ofTt-rluy  inland  shippers  quicker  acces.- 
to  V.  orld  markets,  lower  costs  In  loading  and 
unloading,  safer  carriage,  and  greater  versa- 
tility. I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee — and,  in  fact,  for  an 
Members  of  Cougre.ss — when  I  say  thai  this 
great  .ship,  the  Delta  Mar,  largest  LASH  ship 
ever  built  aii\  where,  gives  us  great  pride  anu 
renev.ed  faith  m  the  future  of  Americai. 
Flag  shipping. 

And  il  we  can  revive  and  .strengthen  uiir 
Merchant  Marine,  we  know  it  will  mean  a 
Bvreiigihiiniig  of  the  entire  economy  ol  ikc 
Uniied  Stjiie.s^more  Jobs  at  good  Amem  ii:i 
wage  rates,  more  proflts  lor  American  iiiriu-- 
try  to  provide  the  solid  base  on  which  i<  ii 
entire  economy  can  expand  and  prosper,  a 
better  balance-of-payments  situation  and  ii 
new  sense  of  confidence  in  the  reliability  '>: 
American  Flag  ships  in  meeiing  schedule.-  uu 
tmie  and  thus  winning  back  some  of  ilic 
business  we  have  lost  to  foreign  flag  shijjs 
manned  by  citizens  of  other  countries  for 
the  beneiit  ol  the  economies  of  other  coun- 
tries. As  a  St.  Lottisan,  I  see  great  poU'a'i:i) 
for  my  own  ci\\  s  commerce  in  this  event. 

Il  is  a  special  thrill  lor  me  to  have  the  gre;i- 
privilege  of  sponsoring  the  Delta  Mar.  I  con- 
gratulate Captain  Clark  and  the  Dei. a 
Sieam-ship  Company  for  their  vision  In  mak- 
ing this  launching  poeslble,  and  I  thank 
thrm  deeply  for  affording  me  this  opportu- 
nity to  sjieak  the  words  which  will  soon  st:in 
the  Delta  Mar  down  the  ways  and  toward  her 
promising  destiny. 

Following  my  remarks,  and  accompn- 
nicd  by  the  Honorable  Edna  F.  Kelly,  for- 
mer Member  of  Congress  who  ser\'ed  a.s 
the  sjwiisor.s  matron  of  honor,  I  then 
had  llic  pleasure  of  naming  the  ship 
and  sending  it  rusliing  into  the  walei- 
with  tlie  spla.sh  of  champagne  on  ii.s 
l)row.  A  ship  launching  is  alwa.vs  a  tlirill- 
ing  event.  Tlii.s  one  had  particular  .signil- 
it  ance  to  me, 

.MIDRESS    BY    ASbLSTANT    SECRETARY    BLACIiV.  l;: 

Mr.  S))eakcr.  I  now  include  the  rt- 
niark.s  of  As.si.slant  Secretaiy  of  Com- 
merce lor  Maritime  Affairs  Robert  J 
Blackwell  at  the  launching  of  the  Drlta 
Mor.  JUS  follows: 

R;  .MARKS  BV  RoB>3T  J.  BLACKWLI  I  .  As-1-!- 
ANT  StCRFTARY  OF  COMMERCE  FUR  M  \R1 1 1  M  ! 
.\  HAIRS,       \t      THE      LArNCHING      OF      Dn  1  A 

.■SiKAMsHip  Lines  S.S.  "Deita  Mar."  Ni  w 
Orleans.  I^  .  Janvary  27,  1973 

Il  Is  a  great  privilege  to  be  with  you  to- 
day to  \\ lines.-  the  launching  of  this  splen- 
did ship  poised  on  the  launching  ways  belon 
us. 

At  the  very  onl.set  of  my  remark.s,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Captain  Clark  on  hl.s  .self.  - 
tion  of  Congresswoman  Leonor  K.  Sulli\iii. 
as  tlie  sjKinsor  of  the  S.S  Delta  Mor.  tlie  nr- 
of  throe  L.ASH  ve.^sels  being  built  herf  •.-,' 
Avondale  for  the  Delta  Steainshlp  Line.  Mr.- 
Stillivan  who  represent.s  the  Third  Di.-:ni' 
of  Mis.-,oini  centered  in  St.  Louis,  has  bfc, 
ii  promlnt'iit  member  of  the  Hou.se  Mcrdiai; 
Marine  and  Fi.~heries  Committee  since  hei 
election  to  the  Congress  20  years  ago.  Earhf 
thi.s  week  she  was  appointed  Clialrmaii  ••! 
this  important  committee  and.  in  ihis  rolr- 
will  Lire.iily  Inlltience  the  future  cour.se  ami 
desimy  of  the  American    .lerchant  Mnrini" 

Having  given  .so  much  of  her  time  ami 
energy  o\er  the  years  In  grapUng  with  tht- 
prohloms  of  otir  maritime  industry  and  dea!- 
itig  wiih  the  mtiltlttide  of  legislative  pr>>- 
p<..-als  to  foster  the  Industry's  growth.  I  know 
of  no  one  more  qtinlifiiHl  or  de.servlng  ■!> 
christen  the  newest  addition  to  the  American 
Mii'chaiil  Marine. 

Willie  the  [lariliipatiou  of  Mrs.  Sullivan  In 
thiii  chrlsiening  ceremony  makes  the  Inmioli- 
i  :g    pnnlcnlnrly    noteworthy,    tliere    are    a 
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niinlber  of  other  factors  that  acid  to  the  sig- 
i\inc  »ace  of  this  occasion. 
T>  e  SS  Deltn  .War  the  first  >liip  rontracted 
iP.der   President    Nixon'';   maiiilme   pro- 
which    Is   embodied    in    the   Merchant 
i.e  Act  of  1970.  A.s  such.   It   is   the  forc- 
er of  a  Isrge  n  imHer  (f  rr.9rrhai>t  .ship.s 
Ighlv   advanced   and   prcdiicti- e  designs 
will  he  built  under  fhi-^  prugrHin. 
r  i's  proud  ov.ner.  Del 'a  StcHnishlp  Line, 
DeUa    Mar    and    her    two    sister    ship."? 
r  construct  ion  I'.earljy.  attest  to  the  con- 
ce  that  Delta  h«s  In  Us  marl'ime  future 
sdd  continuity  to  its  trr.ditli'n  of  con- 
iepiiy   upirmdlng   its   fleet    v^<fh>Ae.v   and 
effloleiit   ships   to   Improve   s?l*.ices   to 
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the  management  and  workers  of  .\von- 
Shlpyards.  this  occa.«;ion  inarks  ;in  im- 
ut  juncture  in  the  otitstanding  series 
ruction  program  the  yard  initiated  back 

1!  69  when  it  laid  the  keel  for  the  first  of 

L  ISH  vessel?  ordered  br  Prudential  Grace 
Pacific  Far  East  Line.  The  Delta  Mnr  is 
?ad  ship  of  B  .second  flight  of  nine  LASH 
contracted  by  Delta.  Central  Gulf  Lines 
Waterman  Steam.ship  Corporation.  Tlie 

L^SH  .ships  ordered  to  date  from  Avondale 
ent  the  largest  series  production  ru!\ 
ndardlzed  merchant  ships  awarded  to 

-^erlcan  yard  since  World  War  II.  This 
oirtstanding   accomplishment,   one   In 

Icii  the  Avondale  te.im  cnn  be  justinabl\ 
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?  L.\SH  program  is  moi  iimenta!.  More 

half  a  billion  dollars  have  been  invested 

.  iSH  ships  and  barges,  of  which  23.S  mtl- 

iollars  were  fuiided  by  the  U.S.  Ooveru- 

oiir  government  has  a  vita!  interest 
<  rklng  with  all  principals  Involved,  with. 
could   affect   the   success   of.   LASH 
tk>ns — shippers,   longshore   labor,   both 
Kud  abroad,  and  the  governments  of  our 
partners.  It  Is  our  objective  to  ensure 
these  ships  are  not  encumt>ered  by  any 
r  minatory  restraints  that  could  Jeopard- 
1  le  success  of  their  operations.  For  these 
represent     a     technological     break- 
gh  which  will  bring  increased  trade  and 
I  imic  benefits  to  the  nations  they  serve. 
Sullivan,    our    sponsor    today,    lu    a 
made  in  Wa-shington,  DC.  to  a  mari- 
audieuce  earlier  this  week,  stressed  that 
1  idustry  mtist  show  that  the  federal  sup- 
It  receives  Is  Jiustified  in  terms  of  the 
ts  that  accrue  to  the  nation.   In  her 
til*  Industry  must  demonstrate  that 
l»   good   for   the   American    merchant 
for  the  country  .  .  .  and  ensure  that 
merican  taxpayer,  the  largest  single  In- 
In  our  merchant  marine,  gets  a  fair 
from  bis  investment. 
fliUy  agree  with  her  view.  That  is  a  fair 
'or  any  federal  assistance  program.  In 
President  Klxon,  back  in  1969  when  he 
tr  ictured  and  renovated  this  nation's  fed- 
1  iiarltUne  policies  to  revitalize  the  Amer- 
mercbant    marine.    Incorporated    this 
pbiloeopby  in   his   maritime   progr.am. 
;^ogram  contains  a  number  of  provisions 
rure  that  the  shipyards  and  ship  opera- 
who    are    the    beneficiaries    of    federal 
iance,     return     far     greater     dividends 
taxpayers  than  they  did  under  pre- 
marttime  policies. 

Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  was  en- 
into  law  less  than  27  months  ago.  I 
that  the  accomplishments  and  progress 
in  implementing  the  Presideiifs  pro- 
demonstrate  that  American  shipbuild- 
ajid  ship  operators  have  responded  affirm- 
y  and  effectively  to  the  challenges  and 
les    of    the    President's    maritime 
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progi  am. 

Lei  me  cite  a  few  indicators  of  tlie  prog- 
ress laade  to  date  In  fulfilling  the  program's 
objec  tives: 

hic  re  tbaa  (1.7  billiou  in  federally  a.->sisted 
shipt  uilding  contracts  have  been  awarded 
to  du^nestic  shipyards  since  enactnient  of  the 
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1970  Act.  These  contracts  comprise  the  cou- 
otruction  of  37  new  sliips  aid  the  conversion 
of  16  eiibLiiig  conventional  freiehtera  into 
hit;li:y  eificient  coutaiticrships.  This  surge 
of  riiders  has  provided  the  American  shlp- 
b'':l(Jlr.g  Midtiscry  with  its  largest  peacttlnie 
bacK'.oe  of  conimercipl  orders  In  history 

Anodier  objective  of  the  Nixon  maritime 
pi-^iriXM  V.  j-,  to  eiiCour.it,-e  the  American  sliip- 
yards  to  up^jrade  ilieir  facilities  with  tech- 
nolo*;.c»l!y  adviinteU  eqiiiijuienl  to  improve 
their  prodtittivity  and  thereby  rt'dtice  their 
!.efd  fcr  feiieia!  assistance.  During  the  past 
:.ears  domestic  shlpyard.s  ha ■  e  been  expend- 
ing aboi!t,  4,100  nuilioii  per  year  for  plant 
inodeviilzittion  and  capital  improvements. 

The.se  efforts  have  helped  the  yards  to  in- 
crease their  efficiency  and  meet  tlie  reduced 
sub.sidy  g'lidellues  prescribed  by  the  1970  Act. 
Prii^r  to  the  Act  the  go\crLaneiiL  v.rtc>  etn- 
pov.ered  to  subsidi.'e  up  to  ?5  percci.l  of  the 
cost  of  building  a  inerchnnt  ship.  However, 
this  subsidy  celliut;  \va,s  re<hicetl  to  45  percent 
when  til?  ne  V  law  was  enacted  In  the  lull  of 
1970.  In  etich  successive  fiscal  year  the  sub- 
.-^idy  i,ii  deui.e.-  weve  reduced  an  additional 
1  percc'u:age  poiuU..  and  ciurreuUy  stand  at 
41  percent  Further  reductions  are  called  for 
until  a  35  percent  subsidy  level  Is  reached  in 
fiscal  ye'^r  1976. 

All  of  the  cotitiaots  covering  the  37  new 
alups  and  16  conversions  awarded  under  the 
1970  .\ct  CO  date  liave  met  the  reduced  sub- 
sidy giiidelir.es,  Aud,  I  would  emphasize  that 
the  taxpayer,  not  the  .shipowners,  has  been 
the  beneficiary  of  the  ."<rtendant  cost  savings. 

C'Jiic'.irrPiit  v.i'h  the  productivity  gains 
that  sr»  t>eing  »fh!eved  bv  the  shipyards, 
effort.s  hure  been  niade  to  improve  the  prod- 
uctivity of  our  fleet  and  reduce  the  level 
oi  ship  opt-ratli..;  siil>6ldles.  In  this  con- 
iiff tiou.  il..e  Ut70  Act  Instituted  a  wage-mdex 
system  where'.>y  Lh.e  escalation  of  the  wages 
of  seafarers  to  l)e  subsldlzable  must  not  ex- 
ceed an  average  of  the  wage  gains  of  a  broad 
cro.'-s-sectioti  of  workers  in  American  indus- 
tries. 

Additionally  all  of  the  new  ships  being 
built  under  the  maritime  program  will  ha\'e 
greatly  reduced  crew  sizes,  which  will  fur- 
ther reduce  the  level  of  ship  operating  sub- 
sidles.  Thus,  lor  example,  while  the  oldei- 
conventional  ships  carry  crews  of  40  to  50 
men.  the  .ships  ordered  under  the  1970  Act 
will  have  crews  of  only  26  to  3'2  men.  The 
DeUa  Mar  will  have  a  32-man  crew  as  com- 
pared to  38-men  crews  aboard  the  earlier 
LASH  ships  delivered  by  Avondale. 

Another  Important  development  that  bodes 
well  for  tliC  maritime  industry  is  the  entry 
of  American  shipbuilders  and  ship  operators 
into  the  liquefied  natural  gas  (LNG)  market. 
Last  year  two  domestic  shipyards  each  re- 
ceived construction  contracts  for  three  of 
these  specialized  ships  which  carry  their 
cargoes  at  a  temj>erature  of  minus  260  de- 
grees Fahrenheit.  Because  our  yards  have 
considerable  experience  In  building  complex 
ships,  and  their  access  to  the  unmatched 
expertise  of  American  cryogenic  systems 
manufacturers,  the  subsidy  rates  required 
for  these  six  ships  are  less  than  25  percent — 
as  contrasted  to  the  41  percent  subsidy  that 
currently  prevails  for  other  types  of  vessels. 

We  believe  that  with  sufficient  contract* 
US  yards  will  be  able  to  go  into  series 
production  of  LNG  vessels  and  substantially 
red  .ice  their  unit  costs  to  the  pohit  that  no 
construction  subsidies  would  be  required. 
Such  a  development  would  put  American 
ynrds  in  a  position  to  build  ships  for  export. 

Even  though  the  new  .ships  generated  by 
the  1970  Act.  such  as  the  Delta  Mar.  are  only 
starting  to  come  off  the  ways,  the  retirement 
of  o'osolete  and  inefficient  ships  from  our 
fleet  during  the  past  few  years  Is  having  a 
profound  effect  on  the  compasltlon  of  our 
fleet  and  on  our  operating  subsidy  program 
Three  vears  ago  37.5  percent  of  the  ships 
ui  our  iiil)i.idi^ed  fleet  were  over  20  years 
of  it^e    r'>d«y  oniv  2!  percent  exceed  the  20 
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year  n\ark.  During  those  same  three  years 
the  ^nb.sidy  cost  per  ton  of  liner  cargo  car- 
ried dropped  by  19  percent. 

It  also  siiould  be  noted  that  the  LNG 
ships  and  very  large  crude  carriers  being 
biiiU  ur.der  llie  program,  because  of  their  efJl- 
ciency  and  liigli  productivity,  will  be  operated 
wlihout  subsidies. 

The  Delta  Mar  aud  the  other  vessels  beini; 
built  under  the  program  will  greatly  enhancii 
the  competitive  position  of  the  American 
Hiii  fieet  on  the  world's  trade  routes. 

Delta  :^  new  LASH  vessels  are  particularl  ' 
v.eti-suited  for  the  company's  trade  route;! 
ser^  ing  the  East  Coast  of  South  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  Each  of  these  893-foot  ship.s— 
the  largest  LASH  ships  ever  built — will  carry 
74  barges  measuring  61  feet  long  by  31  feet 
wide  and  13  fest  deep.  In  addition  they  wl'.l 
accomodate  288  containers  of  the  staiidard 
20 -foot  size. 

In  operation,  the  LASH  ship  serves  as  a 
Riotiier  ship  quickly  discharging  and  load!n<r 
her  barges  without  need  of  shoreslde  cargo- 
ha.'idllng  facilities.  This  self-sufficiency  and 
the  ability  to  discharge  and  load  away  from 
congested  termhialfl  Is  particularly  advan- 
tageous, since  many  South  American  ter- 
minals lack  the  cargo  handling  equlpraent 
and  the  channel  depths  to  permit  efficient 
tr.in.--ier  of  cargoes. 

In  summary  we  have  made  good  progress 
in  the  litte  more  than  two  years  that  the 
1970  Act  has  been  on  the  books.  But  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  before  the  success  of 
Che  program  Is  assured. 

We  will  continue  to  work  toward  rebuild- 
ing our  merchant  marine  iu  a  manner  that 
is  beneficial  to  the  nation  and  compatible 
with  tlie  taxpayer's  Interests. 

The  launching  of  this  ship  today  meas- 
urably adTOnces  us  towards  that  obective. 

I  believe  that  the  tim«  has  now  come  to 
permit  our  sponsor,  Mrs.  Sullivan,  to  proceed 
with  lier  important  task. 


THREAT  TO  FREEDOM 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OP   PErrNSTI.V.\NIA 
IX  TF-E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1,  1973 

Ml.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsjlvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  an  ominous  event  took  place 
yestei^ay  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  A  new-s 
reporter,  while  In  the  course  of  covering 
a  story,  was  arrested  by  the  FBI  and 
hauled  off  in  handcuffs  to  the  lockup 
at  the  UJ3.  courthouse  for  5  hours.  I 
cannot  at  the  moment  think  of  anything 
more  chilling  on  freedom  of  the  press  in 
this  comitry.  When  is  this  harassment  of 
the  press  going  to  stop? 

These  and  other  actions  of  tlie  Federal 
Government — such  as  the  attempt  at 
prior  restraint  aimed  at  several  news- 
papers a  year  or  so  ago  and  mhich  was 
struck  down  by  the  Supreme  Court — 
seem  to  be  more  at  home  in  a  totalitarian 
country  rather  than  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Tliis  constant  chipping  away  at  the 
fir.st  amendment  has  got  to  halt.  What 
reporter  is  going  to  look  at  any  Govern- 
ment document  which  might  embarrass 
the  Goveinraent  if  he  faces  the  threat 
of  arrest,  fines,  and  possible  imprison- 
ment? 

I.  for  one  Member  of  Congress,  intend 
to  speak  out  on  this  muzzling  of  the  press 
at  e\ery  opportimity.  Indeed,  Cwigress 
it  sell  .should  act  now  in  evei^y  way  pos- 
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sible  to  strengthen  the  constitutional 
guarantee  which  distinguishes  a  free 
country  from  a  dictatorship. 


COTTER  ON  CONSUMER 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OF   CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1,  1973 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  SpesJter,  perhaps 
caveat  emptor — "let  the  buyer  beware" — 
had  relevance  in  the  economy  of  feudal 
times  or,  perhaps,  in,  a  barter  economy 
where  the  participant  knew  each  prod- 
uct and  how  to  evaluate  it.  In  the  current 
U.S.  economy,  it  is  literally  impossible  to 
imderstand  the  maze  of  claims  and  coun- 
terclaims made  by  various  manufacturers 
and  salespersons. 

In  an  economy  where  the  consumer  is 
virtually  pitted  against  million  dollar 
corporations,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments would  become  involved  to  as- 
sist the  consumer.  Government  inter- 
vention does  not  mean  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  tell  manufactiu-ers  what  to 
produce,  but  it  should  require  the  manu- 
facturer to  fairly  and  truthfully  present 
his  product. 

I  am  gmded  by  this  principle  in  deal- 
ing with  the  consumer  affairs  and  in 
my  proposals  for  legislation. 

For  those  who  would  prefer  the  caveat 
emptor  position,  I  ask  how  they  would 
be  able  to  judge  the  nutritional  content 
of  "Crunchy  Munchies"  the  biological 
and  psychological  effect  of  untested 
drugs,  or  the  safety  of  automobile  com- 
ponents. 

The  plight  of  the  consumer  is  under- 
standable when  we  realize  that  businesses 
spend  over  $20  billion  a  year  in  adver- 
tisements to  get  their  message  across. 
Many  of  these  advertisements  contain 
more  than  a  modicum  of  deceit  and  very 
few  give  adequate  information. 

The  results  of  some  Federal  and  State 
efforts  to  substantiate  advertising  claims 
brought  red  faces  to  some  producers.  For 
example,  one  "lead-free"  gasoline  was 
fotmd  to  contain  lead,  the  magic  "active" 
ingredients  in  a  complex  remedy  turned 
out  to  be  aspirin  and,  perhaps,  the  most 
publicized  were  the  conclusions  made  by 
a  1971  University  of  Georgia  study  which 
stated  that — 

The  cereal  boxes,  if  taken  with  milk  and 
raisins,  are  as  nutritious  as  all  but  the  most 
sophisticated  cereals. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  FDA,  the 
FTC,  and  other  Federal  agencies  were 
established.  The  need  for  new  and 
stricter  laws  and  the  push  to  create  a 
Federal,  separate  consumer  agency  indi- 
cates the  widespread  conviction  of  many 
knowledgeable  observers  that  so-called 
consumer  agencies  have  been  co-opted 
or  captured  by  groups  that  were  designed 
to  control  or  regulate. 

Again,  it  is  not  my  desire  to  tell  the 
manufacturer  or  seller  what  they  must 
produce  or  sell,  but  I  do  believe  that  they 
have  the  obligation  to  tell  the  consumer 
what  he  is  getting.  The  bui-den  of  weigh- 


ing this  honest  information  lies  with  the 
consiuner. 

If  accurate  information  appears  to  be 
a  thin  reed  when  ranged  against  the 
combined  forces  of  incomprehensible 
technology,  Madison  Avenue  salesman- 
ship, and  incomprehensible  and  self- 
serving  statements,  it  is  a  necessary  step 
forward. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a  series  of 
12  bills,  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues, 
that  are  specifically  designed  to  provide 
such  information  to  the  shopper,  to  hope- 
fully drive  down  food  prices,  to  provide 
the  consimier  with  accurate  information 
on  durable  goods,  and  create  effective 
warranty  regulations  and,  finally,  to 
strengthen  State  and  local  consumer 
protection  agencies: 

A  SsatES  OF  12  Bills 

A.    FOOD    LABELING    AND    INFORMATION 

1.  Truth  in  Food  Labeling — This  bill  re- 
quires food  makers  to  indicate,  on  their 
labels,  all  ingredients  by  percentage.  Includ- 
ing all  additives  and  preservatives,  and  by 
their  common  or  usual  names.  At  the  present 
time.  It  Is  virtually  impossible  to  detect  from 
a  label  what  is  in  a  food  product.  This  would 
be  required  of  all  food  makers. 

2.  Nutritional  Labeling  Act — This  bill 
would  make  it  mandatory  that  any  packaged 
consumer  food  product  be  labeled  by  the  pro- 
ducer with  the  following  Information:  a) 
nutritional  statements  including  fat  con-, 
tent,  vitamin  and  protein  value,  fats  and 
fatty  acids,  calories  and  other  nutritional 
data;  b)  the  net  weight  and  drained  weight 
of  canned  or  frozen  products  packed  in  a 
liquid  medium;  c)  the  major  Ingredients  by 
percentage  weight  of  any  combination  food 
item. 

Pood  labels  presently  contain  little  in- 
formation on  the  nutritional  value  of  a  prod- 
uct even  though  this  is  important  to  the 
consumer's  health.  Furthermore,  food  labels 
presently  fall  to  show  the  exact  proportion 
of  one  ingredient  to  another,  aiid  some 
brands  of  combination  food  items  contain 
more  of  the  major  ingredients  than  others. 
This  bill  is  much  stricter  than  the  voluntary 
labeling  program  recently  announced  by 
FDA. 

3.  Open  Dating  Perishable  Pood  Act — TliLs 
bill  requires  that  all  packaged  perishable 
and  semi-perishable  foods  be  prominently 
labeled,  to  clearly  show  the  date  beyond 
which  ft  should  not  be  sold  and  the  optimum 
storage  conditions  at  home.  It  also  provides 
that  overage  products  can  be  sold  but  only 
If  they  are  safe,  separated  fr^m  other  items 
and  clearly  Identified  as  being  beyond  tlie 
expiration  date. 

There  is  growing  evidence  that  a  sizable 
number   of   perishable    food    items    on   the 

Srket  are  overage  and  may  be  unhealthy. 
Hi  dating  information  would  give  tlie 
cohsVimer  an  eidvantage  of  Information  in 
purchasing  products,  and  later  In  storing 
these  products  at  his  home. 

4.  Consumer  Food  Grading  Act— Tills  bill 
provides  for  a  uniform  syst«m  of  retail 
quality  grade  designations  for  consumer  food 
products  based  upon  quality,  condition  and 
nutritional  value. 

There  is  presently  no  uniform  system  for 
determining  and  labeling  the  grades  of  food 
products.  For  instance,  one  product  may 
be  graded  A.B.C.  and  D.,  while  another  AAAA, 
AA  and  A:  therefore,  the  two  "A"  grades 
are  opposltes.  not  equals,  thus  leaving  the 
consumer   with   inadequate   hiformation. 

5.  Honest  Label  Act — Tills  bill  requires  la- 
bels on  foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics  to  show 
the  place  of  business  and  name  of  the  niaii- 
ufacturer,  packager  and  distributor. 

Its  value  is  two-fold:  Most  Importantly,  it 
would  aid  government,  industry  and  corusum- 
ers  111  event  of  a  recall  by  permitting  quick 


aud  easy  identification.  This  Is  now  difficult 
because  hundreds  of  private  labels  and  pri- 
vate brand  products  on  the  market  do  not 
bear  this  Information.  (Bon  Vivant  Vlchys- 
solse  was  packed  under  more  than  30  dif- 
ferent private  labels  without  Bon  Vl\am's 
name  ever  appearing  on  one  of  them — a  fact 
which  hindered  that  extensive  recall.)  Sec- 
ondly, it  would  aid  consumers  in  seleciing 
products  because  they  would  know  who  really 
made  tl.-e  product  under  the  private  laix'i 
Private  label  products  often  tend  to  be  priced 
lower  than  their  nationally  advertised  coiui- 
terparts,  although  there  is  frequently  m- 
dilference  between  them. 

6.  Unit  Pricing  Act — This  bill  requires  dis- 
closure by  retailers  of  the  unit  price  of  pa.  i;- 
aged  consumer  commodltiee.  Individual  re- 
tail bushiesses  with  sales  below  •250.000  ;i 
year  are  exempted. 

Tlie  myriad  of  package  size  makes  it  e\- 
tremely  difficult  for  consumers  to  compan 
the  prices  of  two  or  more  paclcage  sizes  o: 
the  identical  product  to  determine  the  real 
cost  and  the  best  buy.  Recent  studies  huii- 
cat-e  that  unit  pricing  provides  valuable,  oij- 
Jective  price  data  which  can  save  consumer 
around  S'i  on  their  food  bills.  Some  stoi-os 
now  have  unit  price  Information  but  uni- 
formity and  comprehensiveness  are  lackinij 

BILLS    DESIGNED    TO    LOWEH    MEAT    PR1CE.S 

1.  Meat  Price  Freeze — This  bill  requires  tiu 
stabilization  of  retail  prices  of  meat  for  4.5 
days  at  November,  1972  levels  and  requin.' 
the  President  to  submit  to  Congress  a  plan 
for  uisuring  an  adequate  meat  supply  tor 
U.S.  consumers,  reasonable  meat  prices  and 
a  fair  return  on  ui vested  capital  to  fanners, 
food  producers  aud  food  retailers. 

The  lack  of  price  controls  on  meat  at  a 
time  when  other  products  are  controlled  has 
sent  costs  soaring  and  there  is  no  letup  in 
.sight.  Inflation  cannot  be  controlled  so  loii^; 
as  the  prices  on  such  a  major  item  in  the 
American  budget,  food,  and  especially  men:. 
are  permitted  to  go  unchecked. 

2.  Meat  Quota  Repeal — Repeals  the  Meat 
Import  Quota  Act  of  1964  to  Increase  the 
supply  of  lower  cost  meats. 

Repeal  of  quotas  is  an  essential  fir.-t  sipp 
toward  lowering  the  high  price  of  ima' 
products  such  as  hamburgers,  hot  dogs  and 
cold  cuts.  President  Nixon  supended  quoiii' 
last  sununer  for  the  balance  of  1972.  but  a 
permanent  repeal  would  help  foreign  sup- 
pliers plan  belter  to  meet  American  niarkei 
needs, 

C.    APPLIANCE    DISCLOSURE 

1.  Tills  bill  requires  manufacturer.-^  <i; 
durable  consumer  products,  including  up- 
pliances  and  electronic  items,  to  dlscla'^c  on 
a  latjel  or  tag  aRixed  to  each  item  sold  ai 
retail  to  constiniers.  the  performance  Inc. 
under  normal  operating  conditions,  of  eivch 
manufactured  durable  product  or  its  major 
components.  It  also  requires  such  products 
as  film  and  batteries  be  labeled  as  to  the  date 
beyond  which  they  should  not  be  sold  be- 
cause they  begin  to  lose  performance  life. 

Knowing  the  performance  life  expectancy 
of  a  product,  consumers  will  be  beiu'i 
equipped  to  decide  on  the  best  buy  for  thoir 
money.  It  will  also  help  them  avoid  biniric 
durable  products  that   are   peri.shable. 

2.  Appliance  Dating  Act — This  bill  requlryt 
that  any  appliance,  TV  or  other  durnblr 
product  whose  design  is  changed  or  perform- 
ance capabilities  altered,  on  a  periodic  basi.~ 
shall  have  its  date  of  manufacture  perma- 
nently aflixed  to  the  product. 

Dating  will  prevent  the  sale  of  older 
models  as  new",  something  now  done  with 
relative  ea^e  l)ecause  the  consumer  does  not 
have  nn  elTectlve  method  of  checking  the 
model  data  for  himself  prior  to  purchase. 

3.  Con.sunier  Warranty  Protection  Bill  — 
This  bill  requires  minimum  disclosure 
standards  for  written  consumer  protection 
warranties  against  defect  or  malfunction.  It 
would  al.so  define  minimum  Federal  content 
siandnrds   for  such   warrnnties.  and   amend 
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Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  Im- 
ve  its  consumer  protection  activities. 

S.TATr  AND  LOCAL  CONSUMEK  PKOTECTIOU  ACT 

This  bill  provides  federal  grants  and  tech- 
al   assistance   in   the   establishment  and 

ngfhenlug  of  state  and  local  consimier 

ection  offices. 

"onsumer  protection  mut.t  be  a  joint  effort 

all  levels  of  government.  Some  excellent 

rk  is  being  done  by  state  and  local  con- 

mer  offices,  but  funds  and  technical   as- 

ance  are  desperately  needed. 

Each  of  the  foregoing  bills  is  designed 
give  the  consumer  new  information  or 
1  back  food  prices.  There  is  still  tlie 
di|tinct  need  for  an  ongoing  and  effec- 
consumer  voice  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
iiment.  In  the  92d  Congress,  I  intro- 
dL  ced  a  comprehensive  consumer  pi"o- 
tei  tiaa  bill  that  included  establi-sliing  a 
Ccnsumer  Protection  Agency.  When  a 
qaker  version  of  this  bill  came  before 
House  of  Representatives  last  year. 
f^)ught  to  strengthen  it. 
:  am  now  joining  w-ith  other  Members 
introduce  a  new  bill  to  establish  an 
Injlependent  Consumer  Protection  Agen- 
that  is  specifically  designed  to  repre- 
the  consumer  before  other  Federal 
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The  crucial  difference  between  this 
legislation  and  weaker  versions  is  that 
miper  this  bill,  tlie  Consumer  Protection 
has  different  obhgations  and  a 
to  appear  before  Federal  agencies 
assure  that  the  consumer  voice  will 
heard.  This  is  the  same  right  that 
business  groups  now  have  before  Federal 
ag  incies. 
'  This  bill  is  long  and  complex,  but  it  is 
tfmated  that  it  is  designed  to  place 
consumer  voice  in  crucial  agency 
decisions.  Under  the  current  procedure, 
?rs,  in  effect,  have  no  voice  in 
Fefieral  agency  decisions.  At  tliis  point.  I 
arr  enclosing  a  brief  description  of  this 
bU 
SE&nv 
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by 
by 
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Sec. 


in-bt-Section  Analtsls  of  the  Con- 
iUMER  Protection  Agency  Act  or  1973 
£  EC  2.  Statement  of  Findings.  The  Con- 
gre  >s  finds  that  the  Interests  of  the  American 
cor  sumer  are  Inadequately  represented  and 
pro  :ected  within  the  federal  government;  and 
tha  t  vigorous  representation  and  protection 
of  consumer  interests  are  essential  to  the 
fail  and  efficient  functioning  of  a  free  market 
eco  lomy. 

TITLE  I OFFICE    OF    CONSl'MES    AFFAIRS 

101.  Office  Established:   to  be  headed 

i  Director  and  Deputy  Director  appointed 

he  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 

of  the  Senate. 

.   102.   Powers   and  Duties   of  Director 

( >ffice  speUed  out. 

.   103.  Functions  of  the  Office: 
coordinate  the  consumer  programs  of 
federal  agencies; 

assure  the  eHectiveness  of  federal  con- 
r  programs; 

submit  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
and  the  President  on  Improving  federal 
u^ timer  programs; 

Initiate  and  coordinate  consumer  edu- 
n  programs; 
cooperate   with   and   assist   state    and 
governments  aud  private  enterprise  in 

consumer  programs; 
publish  and  distribute  a  Consumer  Reg- 
Isrel-   listing    federal    actions   of   interest    to 
con  iumers. 


fosi  ering  i 


S-c. 


104.  Transfer  of  Functions. 

H— CONSVJiER     PROTECTION     AGENCY 

301.    BBtabllshes    independent    Con- 
siin|er  Protection  Agency,  to  be  headed  by  au 
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AdmlnUtrator  and  Deputy  Administrator,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  a  term  of  four 
years  coterminvis  with  that  of  the  President. 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  (The  four-year  term  is  a  n»w  provi- 
sion designed  to  Increase  the  indepeudenc* 
of  the  Administrator  from  the  White  House  I . 
Sec.  202.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator: 

(b)  Employ    e.xperts   and    consultants. 
Appoint  advisory  committees. 
Promulgate  rules. 

Enter  into  and  perform  contracts  and 
leases. 

(c)  Upon  WTilten  req-jest  by  tl\e  Admin- 
istrator, each  federal  agency  is  atithorized 
and  directed — 

To  make  its  Xaiiiities  and  personnel  avail- 
able to  the  greatest  practicable  extent; 

To  fUTOi=h  to  the  CPA  Information  and 
data  and  to  allow  acoess  to  all  documents, 
papers,  and  records  in  its  possession  which 
the  Administrator  deems  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  his  functions.  E.xcept  that,  a 
federal  agency  may  deny  the  Adminiitrator 
access  to  and  copies  of — 

(U  Information  classified  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense  and  national  .security 
and  data  controlled  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act: 

(2)  Policy  reconxmendatlons  by  agency 
personnel  intended  fcr  internal  use  only; 

(3)  Information  concerning  routine  execu- 
tive and  administrative  functions  not  other- 
wise a  matter  of  public  record; 

(4|  Personnel  and  medical  files; 
(5)   Information  which  such  agency  is  ex- 
pressly  prohibited    by   law    from   disclosing 
to  another  federal  agency. 

(di  Trade  secrets  and  commercial  or  fi- 
nancial information  are  available  to  the 
Administrator  only  upon  a  written  statement 
by  him  when  he  lias  determined  that  imooe- 
diace  access  to  such  information  is  necessary 
in  order  to  protect  public  health  or  safety 
or  to  protect  against  imminent  substantial 
economic  mjury  due  to  fraud  or  unconscion- 
able conduct;  and  only  after  notice  that  the 
request  for  access  has  been  immediately  cc»n- 
municated  to  the  person  who  provided  such 
Information  to  the  Agency.  However,  any 
such  Information  described  above  cannot  be 
disclosed  to  tlie  pubUc  by  the  Administrator 
if  it  was  received  by  a  federal  agency  as 
confidential. 

.  (The  .^eclflc  mention  of  types  of  Informa- 
tioa  not  avaUable  to  the  Administrator  from 
other  federal  agencies  has  been  added  in  the 
new  CPA  bill  Also  added  is  a  provision  that 
information  involving  trade  secrets  and  com- 
mercial or  financial  information  from  indus- 
try shaU  be  avaUable  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  CPA  only  upon  a  written  statement  when 
he  has  determined  that  immediate  access  to 
such  information  Is  likely  to  be  necessary 
in  order  to  protect  public  health  or  safety 
or  protect  against  imminent  substantial 
economic  Injury  due  to  fraud  or  tmconscion- 
able  conduct,  after  notice  has  been  com- 
mimlcated  to  the  person  who  provided  such 
information.  Also,  such  information  even  if 
available  to  the  Administrator  cannot  be 
disclosed  to  the  public  if  the  agency  origi- 
nally receiving  the  material  agreed  to  treat 
it  as  confidential.) 

(e»  The  Administrator  shall  report  once 
each  year  to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
on  the  effectiveness  of  federal  consumer  pro- 
grams and  the  adequacy  of  enforcement  of 
consumer  laws. 

Sec.  203.  Punctlo:is  of  the  Agency: 

To  represent  the  interests  of  consumers 
before  federal  agencies  and  courts. 

To  support  research,  studies  and  testing 
leading  to  a  better  miderstandlng  of  and 
improved  consumer  products  and  services. 

To  submit  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

To  publish  and  distribute  consiuner 
information. 

To  conduct  surveys  and  Investigations  con- 
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cernlng  the  needs.  Interests  and  problems  of 
coiui'.nicrs. 

To  keep  the  Congress  fully  informed  of 
all  its  activities. 

Sec.  204.  Bepreseutation  of  consumer  in- 
terests before  Federal  agencies: 

(a I  Wljeuever  the  Administrator  detei- 
mliies  that  the  result  of  any  federal  agency 
proceeding  which  Is  subject  to  the  provision's 
of  the  AdmlnlstraUve  Procedure  Act  or  which 
is  conducted  on  the  record  after  opportunity 
for  an  agency  hearing,  may  suhstantlallv 
affect  the  Interests  of  consumers,  he  may  as 
of  right  intervene  as  a  party  by  entering  his 
appearance  or  otherwise  participate  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers In  such  proceeding.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  comply  with  agency  statutes  and 
rules  of  procedure  governing  the  timing  oi 
intervention  or  participation  and,  upon  in- 
tervening or  participating.  shaU  comply  with 
agency  sututes  and  rules  of  procedure  cou- 
ceriiLn^j  the  conduct  thereof. 

(bl  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  result  of  any  federal  agency 
aotlvUy  to  which  subsection  (a)  does  not 
apply  may  substantially  affect  the  interests 
of  consumers,  he  may  as  of  rl^t  participate. 
In  exercising  such  right,  he  may  to  an  oitierly 
manner  and  without  causing  undue  delay 
( 1 1  present  orally  or  In  writing  to  responsible 
agency  officials  relevant  Information,  briefs, 
and  arguments;  and  (2)  have  an  opportunity 
equal  to  that  of  any  person  outside  the 
agency  to  participate  in  such  activity.  Such 
participation  need  not  be  simultaneous  but 
should  occur  within  a  reasonable  time. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may  request  or 
petition  a  federal  agency  to  Initiata  a  pro- 
ceeding or  activity  or  to  take  stich  other 
action  as  may  be  within  the  authority  of  such 
agency  U  a  substantial  consitmer  interest  is 
Involved. 

(ei  In  any  federal  agency  proceeding  or 
activity  in  which  he  Is  intervening  or  par- 
ticipating, the  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  request  the  host  federal  agency  to  issue 
aiid  the  federal  agency  shaU  issue  such  orders 
for  the  summoning  of  witnesses,  copying  of 
documents,  papers,  and  records,  and  submis- 
sion of  Information  in  writing,  unless  the 
agency  determines  that  the  request  is  not 
relevant  to  the  matter  at  issue,  is  unneces- 
sarily burdensome,  or  would  unduely  Inter- 
fere with  the  conduct  of  the  agency  pro- 
ceeding or  activity. 

(gi  Tlie  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
intervene  or  participate  in  any  state  or  local 
agency  or  court  proceeding,  except  a  criminal 
proceeding,  where  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  a  substantial  consumer  interest 
is  affected  and  a  request  lor  intervention  or 
participation  has  been  received  In  writing 
by  tlie  Governor,  a  state  Consiuner  Protection 
Agency,  or  a  state  or  local  court  conducting 
the  proceeding. 
Sec.  205.  Judicial  Review: 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall  have  stand- 
lug  to  obtain  Judicial  review  of  any  federal 
agency  action  reviewable  under  law  In  any 
civU  proceeding  In  a  court  of  the  United 
States  involving  review  or  enforcement  of  a 
federal  agency  action  substantially  affecting 
the  interests  of  consumers.  If  the  Adminis- 
trator intervened  or  participated  In  the  fed- 
eral agency  proceeding  or  activity  out  of 
whicli  such  action  arose;  or,  where  he  did 
not  so  Intervene  or  participate,  unless  the 
court  determines  that  such  Intervention  in 
the  Judicial  proceeding  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  the  interests  of  Justice. 

(b)  Before  instituting  Judicial  review  of 
any  federal  action  where  he  did  not  inter- 
ve-.ie  or  participate  In  the  agency  proceed- 
ing or  activity  out  of  which  such  action 
arotp.  the  Administrator  shall  file  a  timely 
peiitlon  before  such  agency  for  a  rehearing 
or  re.-onsideratlon. 

Stc.  206.  Notice:  each  federal  agency  con- 
sidering any  action  which  may  substantially 
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affect  the  interests  of  consumers  shall,  upon 
request  by  the  Administrator,  notify  him  of 
any  proceeding  or  activity  and  furnish  a  brief 
st.v-us  report.  Every  federal  agency  In  taking 
any  action  of  the  nature  which  can  reason- 
ably be  construed  as  substantially  affecting 
the  interests  of  consumers  shall  take  such 
action  in  a  manner  calculated  to  give  due 
consideration  to  the  valid  interests  of  con- 
sumers. In  taking  any  such  action,  the  agency 
concerned  shall  indicate  concisely  In  a  public 
announcement  of  such  action  the  effect  that 
its  action  or  decision  is  likely  to  have  on  the 
coii.sumer  Interest. 

Sec  207.  Consumer  Complaints.  The 
Agency  and  the  Office  shall  receive,  evaluate, 
develop,  act  on  and  transmit  complaints  to 
the  appropriate  federal  agencies  or  non- 
federal soiuces  concerning  actions  or  prac- 
tices which  may  be  detrimental  to  the 
cotisumer  interest,  including  information 
disclosing  a  {K'obable  violation  of  any  law, 
rule  or  order  of  any  U.S.  agency,  and  com- 
mercial or  trade  practice  affecting  the  con- 
simier interest.  The  Agency  and  Office  shall 
ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  action 
taken  with  regard  to  the  complaints  and 
sliall  promptly  iXJtify  persons  complained 
against.  The  Agency  shall  maintain  Ln  a  pub- 
lic document  room  for  public  iuspecllon  and 
copying  aa  up-to-date  listing  of  consumer 
complaints  arranged  in  meaningful  and  use- 
ful categories,  together  with  annotations  of 
actions  taken  on  those  complaints.  Provided, 
that  a  complaint  may  be  made  available  for 
public  inspection  only  with  the  permission 
of  the  complainant  and  only  after  the  party 
complained  against  or  agency  to  which  sucii 
complaint  has  been  referred  has  had  a  rea- 
.sonable  time,  but  not  more  tliau  60  days,  to 
comment  on  sttch  complaint. 

Sec.  208.  Consumer  Information  nnd  Serv- 
ices. The  Agency  is  authorized  to  conduct 
and  support  studies  and  investigations  con- 
cerning the  interests  of  consumers  and  shaU 
develop  on  its  own  initiative,  gather  from 
other  federal  agencies  and  non-federal 
sources,  and  disseminate  to  the  public  in- 
Xormatiou,  statistics  and  other  data  concern- 
ing ( 1 )  the  functions  and  duties  oi  the 
Agency;  (2)  consumer  products  and  services 
after  such  have  been  determined  to  be 
accurate  and  provided  such  are  not  within 
the  trade  secret  and  financial  limitations  of 
Section  552  of  Title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code;  and  (3)  problems  encountered  by 
consumers  generally  including  commercial 
and  trade  practices  and  practices  of  federal. 
state  and  local  governments  which  adversely 
affect  consumers. 

(b)  In  exercising  the  authority  under  sub- 
section (a>  <rf  this  section,  the  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  the  extent  required  by 
health  or  safety  of  consumers  or  to  discover 
consumer  frauds,  to  obtain  information  frtrni 
Industry,  by  requiring  such  person  engaged 
In  a  trade,  iMislness,  or  Industry  which  sub- 
stantially affects  Interstate  commerce,  by 
general  or  q>ecific  order  setting  forth  with 
particularity  the  consumer  Interest  Involved 
and  the  purposes  for  which  the  information 
is  sought,  to  file  with  him  a  report  or  an- 
swers In  writing  to  specific  questions.  Nothing 
in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  inspection  or  copying  of  docu- 
ments, papers,  books  cw  records,  or  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  any  person.  Nor  shall 
anything  in  this  subsection  require  the  dis- 
closure of  information  which  would  violate 
any  relationship  privileged  according  to  law. 
Any  district  court  of  the  United  States  with- 
in the  Jiu'lsdiction  of  which  such  person  is 
found  or  has  his  principal  place  of  business. 
sliall  issue  an  order  requiring  compliance 
with  the  valid  order  of  the  Administrator  so 
long  as  the  request  for  information  Is  not 
unnecessarily  or  excessively  burdensome  and 
is  relevant  to  the  purposes  'or  which  the  In- 
forniation  Is  sought.  The  .\dniinlstrator  shall 
not  exercise  the  authority  of  this  subsection 
if  the  information  sought  Is  for  use  in  con- 
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nection  with  his  Intervention  in  any  pendiug 
agency  proceedUig,  Is  available  as  a  matter 
of  public  record,  or  can  be  obtained  from 
another  federal  agency. 

(c)  la  the  dissemination  of  any  test  re- 
sults which  disclose  product  names,  it  shall 
be  made  clear,  if  such  is  the  case,  that  not 
all  products  of  a  competitive  nature  have 
been  tested  aiid  tliat  there  Is  uo  intent  or 
purpose  to  rate  products  tested  over  those  not 
tested  or  to  imply  that  tho.se  tested  are 
superior  or  preferable. 

Sec.  203.  tai  Tlie  Aj,eucy  shall,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  functions  (1)  encoiu-age  and 
suppoi  t  testing  of  consiuner  products  and  re- 
search for  imjiroving  consumer  ser\  ices  in 
the  exercise  of  its  functions  under  sections 
204  and  208  of  this  Title;  (2)  make  recom- 
mendations to  other  federal  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  research  and  studies  which  would 
be  useful  to  consumers;  and  (3)  report  to 
Congress  on  establishing  a  national  cousunier 
iuformaliou  foundation. 

(b)  All  federal  agencies  which  poeisess 
testiiig  facilities  relating  to  the  perform- 
ance of  consumer  products  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  perform  promptly  such  tests 
as  the  Adimnistrator  may  request.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  functions  under  Section  204  of 
this  Title. 

|ci  Neither  a  federal  agency  nor  the  Ad- 
n^illi.■^trator  shall  declare  one  product  to  be 
better,  or  a  better  buy,  than  any  other  prod- 
uct. The  Admin is>trator  shall  periodically 
review  products  which  have  been  tested  to 
assure  that  such  products  and  information 
disseminated  alx)ut  them  conform  to  the  te^l 
results. 

Stc.  210.  So  as  to  assure  fairness  to  all 
affected  parties  regarding  the  release  of  prod- 
uct test  data  containing  product  names, 
prior  to  such  release,  the  agency  shall  act 
pursuant  to  regulations  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  comment  by  uiterested  per- 
sons. 

k^c.  211.  Information  disclosure.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  not  disclose  any  informa- 
tion which  it  has  obtained  from  a  federal 
agency  through  its  records  which  such 
agency  has  specified  is  exen^>t-ed  from  dis- 
closure imder  Section  552  of  Title  5,  United 
States  Code  or  by  any  other  provision  of  law 
and  which  such  agency  has  specified  should 
not  be  disclosed. 

(ci  The  Administrator  shall  not  disclose 
any  trade  secret  or  other  confidential  busi- 
ness information  described  by  Section  1905 
ot  Title  18,  United  States  Code  (conoerniug 
trade  .secrets  and  financial  information),  ex- 
cept that  such  information  may  be  disclosed 
( 1 1  to  the  public  only  if  nece.ssary  to  pro- 
tect health  or  safety  and  (2)  in  a  manner 
designed  to  preserve  confidentiality  to  duly 
authorized  committees  of  the  Congress,  to 
courts  and  federal  agencies  lu  representing 
the  interests  of  consumers. 

TrrtE  in — consumer  advisory  corNcn- 

Sfc.  301.  Establishes  a  15  member  Con- 
sumer Advisory  CouncU  appointed  by  the 
President.  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
paid  only  while  on  the  business  of  the 
Council.  The  Comicll  shall  (1)  advise  the 
Agency  and  Office  on  matters  relating  to 
the  consumer  Interests  (2i  review  and  eval- 
uate the  effectiveness  of  federal  consumer 
programs. 


CONCERN    ABOUT    OUR    M.'VRITIME 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NIW    JERSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1973 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Ml*.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  wiio  are  coricerned  about  our  outri- 
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time  induilry  have  had  an  oiiportiuiity 
to  study  many  po.sition  pat»€rs  and 
speeches  on  this  subject.  Yesteidav  I 
caine  acros.s  a  sjjeech  delivered  b>  Rem 
Adm.  Georte  H.  Miller,  retired  before 
the  Unified  Sea  Po^\er  Seminar  ot  the 
National  Mni-itime  Council.  Bccau.«;e  of 
its  imijortante  I  tliought  many  of  uiv 
colleagues  would  aLso  be  iiittre.bted  in 
reading  Lhrow;li  thi.s  me^^^ge: 
Rfmarks    bv    RtAR    Adm     Georcf    H     MIi-LLB. 

U.S.  Navy.  Retired 
iBe:Vre  llie  unlfifd  sea   power  seminar    N;(- 

llonnl  M.ni  itime  Council.  San  Diepo.  C;ilii 

.Jintiary  18.  1973  l 

It  io  a  pleasure  to  participate  in  this  Semi- 
nar on  Unified  Sea  Power  spouaored  by  the 
National  Maritime  Council.  It  is  pai-:icul.irl.. 
yratifviug  and  sit;uificiiut  thul  thii  seminar 
-iioiild  L>e  held  in  San  DLego.  the  loc.il  p^int 
of  West  Coabt  naval  activities. 

Formation  ot  the  National  Mariiime  Couii- 
lil  i.>  III  ni>  \iew  one  of  tlie  most  importaw* 
'levelopmeuis  In  our  country  Lu  intuiy  \e;i!s 
It  represents  a  sltnilicjiiit  step  tov, ard  reslor- 
ini;  a  .■>eu.--e  of  CooperKtion  and  i:jiity  of  pur- 
pose ill  the  raariLluie  iudustrles.  We  mu?.' 
fact-  ilie  fact  that  the  pie!>ent  disan-a.v  o, 
cur  maritime  resources  constitules  an  Achil- 
Ic-i  heel  in  our  national  .security  .struciiuo. 
Union luuicely.  this  j;reat  Nation  of  our's. 
which  owes  so  much  to  use  of  the  .seas,  sceiui- 
to  have  foiyotten  its  iniporiauce  to  oit 
economic    health    and   our   very   .survival 

'Iv.o  and  one-hall  years  aRo.  .shortly  be- 
fore the  National  Maritime  Council  r...!. 
formed,  the  then  .\.s.si."iUuit  Secret arv  of  Com- 
merce for  Miaitiiue  Affairs.  Andrew  Gibion. 
and  the  Chief  of  Navid  Operations.  Admin. 1 
Zuniv.-alt.  beg-in  a  series  of  meetings  deslpned 
io  strengthen  Navy-Merchant  Marine  coop- 
eration as  envisaged  in  llie  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936.  These  meetings  art  beinj;  cuii- 
tinued  with  the  eulhusia«tic  participation  o: 
Secretary  Robert  Blaclcwell,  ilr.  Gibsons'  stic- 
ce.sior 

Aduurtd  Zinnwalt  said  that  because  of 
growing  ob.s(>lescense  in  the  Fleet  and  inade- 
quate shipbuilding  budgets,  the  Navy  li>  com- 
jx'Ile-i  to  concentrate  on  biiiiding  cumbai 
.'-hips.  He  asked  th.it  tlie  Us  Merclwnt 
Marine  provide  more  of  the  Nav;  a  lopii^iic 
support.  Both  Secre  iiry  Gibson  and  Secre- 
tary Bluckwell  h;.\e  responded  v.iin  eu- 
l!iui>i;istic  support. 

Present  Navy-Merchant  Marine  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  clo.'-er  cooperation  is  a 
kcv  to  restoring  the  maritime  effectiveness 
v.e  nni>>t  have  if  our  country  is  to  survive 
But  agreeing  to  cooperate  and  making;  coop- 
eration a  reality  are  two  different  things 
Ihis  i.s  a  difficult  goal  we  .set  for  ourselves  in 
toda\'s  environment — difficult,  but  not  im- 
possible. 

Oitr  Constitution  states  that  the  Coiikire.ss 
shall  provide  and  maintain  a  Nav. .  At  the 
lime  our  Constitution  was  written  we  were 
a  sea -oriented,  trading  nation  Our  great 
naval  caplauis  oi  ilie  18th  Ceatar\ — Join. 
Paul  Jones.  Hull.  Biddle  and  others — were 
not  only  merclu.ni  s'.iipnia.^ters  but  capaV'le 
naval  tr.ctlcians,  traders,  and  diploiua^s  ns 
well  In  those  days  the  Navv.  Merchant  ^T«- 
rlne  and  foreign  commerce  were  virtuallv  a 
single  entity.  Thu.<;  the  term  Nav  a-  used 
In  the  Constitution  meant  maintaining  an 
inte^irr.ted  capabUits  to  conduct  sea  com- 
merce, sea  protection,  and  foreijiu  alairs  on 
a  coiitiituiiig  ba'ils  in  furthcrani-e  of  foreit;ii 
policv. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  uses  more  restric- 
!.\e  1;', nonage  with  rer<pect  to  land  forces.  It 
empowers  the  Congress  to  raise  and  support 
armies,  with  no  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose to  l)e  for  longer  than  two  yars. 

The  Constitutional  approach  to  national 
security  was  inherited  from  otir  English  an- 
cesior>.  Their  bitter  exoerieiice  at  the  hands 
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of  Cromwell's  army  dictatorship  In  the  17th 
( Century  led  them  to  fear  the  enormous  tax 
1  lurden  and  Internal  political  threat  asso- 
I  lated  with  large  cadres  of  disciplined  man- 
I  tower  stationed  In  the  Homeland.  They 
1  herefore  cboee  to  maintain  navies  for  na- 
1  loual  defense.  They  reasoned  that  tis  long 
I  f.  the  admirals  ruled  the  waves,  they  covild 
I  lot  rule  Britannia. 

It  was  this  lower-profile  concept  of  na- 
I  loual  security  which  helped  the  British  Em- 
I  lire  outlast  the  landpowers  of  Europe  and 
I  lecome  the  most  successful  and  durable 
lolltlcal  entity  of  modem  times.  Decline 
came  rather  qulcUy  after  Britain  sent  the 
i«st  of  her  own  manpower  Into  the  ground 
1  ghtlng  of  World  Wars  I  and  II. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  Is  the 
1  aslc  legislation  covering  the  U.S.  Merchant 
]  larlne  and  Shipbuilding  Industry.  The  Act 
]  rovldes  for  a  XT .8. -Flag  Merchant  Marine 
I  apable  of  carrying  all  our  domestic  water- 
1  oroe  oommerce  and  a  substantial  portion  of 

<  ur  foreign  commerce.  It  provides  that  the 
1 JS.  Merchant  Bifarlne  be  capable  of  serving 
1 8  the  country's  naval  and  military  auxiliary 
lorce  and  assumes  that  sufDclent  numbers 
4  f  Naval  Reserve  Officers  will  be  on  board  to 

<  o  the  ]ob.  It  provides  for  efficient  facilities 
1  [>r  shipbuilding  and  repair.  To  carry  out  Its 
]  roTlslons,  the  Act  also  created  a  Maritime 
( fommlsslon  responsible  directly  to  the  Presi- 
«  ent. 

Of  great  significance  at  the  time  the  Mer- 
( hant  Marine  Act  of  1936  was  passed,  Is  the 
1  Eict  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  a 
I  lember  of  the  Cabinet.  He  was  responsible 
^  Irectly  to  the  President.  The  Secretary  of 
1  he  Navy  thus  was  the  Cabinet-level  focal 
]olnt  for  coordinating  the  Navy,  Merchant 
I  larlne.  Coast  Guard,  fishing  and  shlpbulld- 
lag  Industries  In  support  of  national  Inter- 
4  sts.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  also  worked 
« Irectly  with  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
<;ommerce,  and  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commls- 
8  loner  In  low-profile  support  of  foreign  poUcy 
I  nd  trade. 

In  the  Congre&s,  both  the  House  and  the 
I  enate  had  Naval  Affairs  Committees  to  carry 
( ut  Congressional  responsibility  for  provld- 
i  3g  and  maintaining  a  Navy. 

Thus,  until  1947,  the  national  security  or- 
g  anlzatlon  was  structured  to  provide  and 
I  lalntatn  a  Navy  In  the  broad  sense  envls- 
«ged  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  It 
J  rovlded  for  Integrated  maritime  planning 
t  Bsed  on  the  continuing,  open-ended  nature 
cF  world  political,  maritime  and  trade  com- 
I  etitlon,  In  which  land  wars  were  limited- 
c  lu^tlon  episodes. 

The  National  Security  Act  of  1947  and 
I  ubsequent    legislation    removed    the    Navy 

I  «partment  from  the  Cabinet  and  placed  it 

I I  the  new  Defense  Department,  whose  Secrs- 
t  iry  has  direction,  authority  and  control  of 
t  le  "combat  forces."  Under  the  present  na- 
tional  security  legislation,  the  United  States 
I  ow  provides  and  maintains  an  Army  and 
J  It  Force,  as  well  as  a  Navy.  With  the  Navy 
I  ow  assigned  as  part  of  the  Department  of 
Iiefense.  Its  role  is  confined  to  that  of  a 
c  >mbat  force. 

Rising  Defense  costs  associated  with  main- 
t  iinlng  laud-beised  as  well  as  naval  forces 
1  as  dictated  that  Defense  Budget  planning 

Y  e   based  on   limited-duration  scenario*  In 

V  hich  all  combat  forces  participate.  When 
1  lud  forces  participate,  land  warfare  be- 
c  '>mes  the  primary  area  of  emphasis. 

Ba.'ied  on  experience  since  1947,  it  may  be 

I  pproprlate    to    question    whether    current 

■   imbat  force  planning  can  adequately  pro- 

Ide  and  maintain  a  Navy  In  the  broader 

(  oM.stitutlonal  sense. 

The  facts  are  that  the  United  States  Navy 
■.I  lid  Merchant  Marine  were  supreme  on  the 
-  ?a,s  following  World  War  n.  Since  that  time 
t  le  Navy.  Merchant  Marine,  and  shipbuilding 
1  idustry  have  continued  to  diminish  In  size 
a  lid  modernity. 
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In  1950,  three  years  after  enactment  of  the 
National  Security  Act,  Government  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  21  abolished  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Commission  created  In  1936  and 
divided  Its  functions  between  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board — later  made  a  Commission — 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce.  What  was 
formerly  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commission  is 
now  the  Maritime  AdminLstration  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  have  fallen  into  disuse. 
With  the  maritime  services  distributed 
among  siibordlnate  echelons  of  government, 
the  capability  of  providing  and  maintaining 
a  Navy  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  Constitu- 
tion no  longer  exists. 

Meanwhile,  times  have  changed.  There  are 
no  longer  allies  capable  of  controlling  the 
seas  and  absorbmg  the  shock  of  aggression 
while  we  prepare.  We  are  now  Importers  of 
raw  materials  and  exporters  of  manufac- 
tured products.  We  depend  on  foreign  sources 
for  an  or  part  of  69  vital  raw  materials  of 
the  72  needed  to  sustain  our  level  of  civili- 
sation. Over  99  percent  of  these  vital  raw  ma- 
terials must  travel  by  ship  over  the  world's 
oceans,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep  our 
industries  alive  and  otir  country  secure. 

Our  nation  is  therefore  compelled  as  never 
before  In  our  history  to  turn  again  to  the  seas 
to  cope  with  current  economic  as  well  as 
national  security  needs. 

However,  today  only  six  percent  of  o\jr 
foreign  trade  Is  carried  In  American  ships. 
Over  75  percent  of  our  oil  Imports,  for  ex- 
ample, is  carried  in  foreign-flag  tankers.  The 
largest  segment  of  the  U.S. -owned  bulk  car- 
rier fleet  U  under  foreign  registry.  Many  of 
these  ships  are  beyond  our  control  In  an 
emergency. 

American  maritime  technology  and  inno- 
vatlons  are  exploited  abroad,  but  neglected 
here  at  home.  The  contalnership  concept, 
LASH  and  SEA-BARGE  ships,  the  world's  best 
gas  turbines,  steam  turbines  and  boilers, 
automation,  modular  construction,  merchant 
ship  nuclear  propulsion — all  these  American 
limovations  are  being  put  to  good  use  by  our 
competitors. 

As  the  United  States  has  dismantled  its 
maritime  coordination  structure  sine©  World 
War  n,  the  Soviets  upgraded  thelr's.  With 
their  tremendous  manpower  losses  of  World 
Wars  I  and  II  fresh  In  their  minds,  Soviet 
leadership  made  a  reappraisal  of  basic  na- 
tional security  policy  in  an  effort  to  find  a 
better  way.  As  a  result  of  their  reappraisal 
the  Soviet  Union  ttrmed  to  the  sea.  A  mas- 
sive build-up  of  their  oomniercial  and  naval 
fleets  has  been  underway  since  the  mid- 
1950s. 

Today  the  So\'let  Ministers  of  Merchant 
Marine,  Shipbuilding,  Foreign  Trade,  and 
Fishing  Industry  have  direct  access  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  The  Chief  of  the  Soviet 
Navy,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  S.  G.  Gorshkov, 
is  also  Deputy  Minister  of  Defense  and  has 
been  in  office  17  years. 

Today  in  the  United  States  there  Is  no 
maritttiie  arm  with  direct  access  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  Congress.  Prior  to  1947,  both  the 
Navy  and  Merchant  Marine  had  direct  access. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  the  Soviet  maritime 
arms  are  being  coordinated  at  the  Kremlin 
level  In  one  of  the  most  successful  low- 
profile  conquests  of  all  time.  Meanwhile, 
Soviet  land  forces  remain  close  to  home. 

Soviet  ship  construction — military  and 
commercial — Is  directed  by  a  single  Minis- 
try of  Ship  Production  that  obtains  the  max- 
imum possible  efforts  from  shipyards,  sup- 
porting industries,  and  marlne-orleiued 
laboratories. 

The  Soviet  deep-sea  fishing  fleet  Is  the 
world's  largest  and  most  modern. 

The  Soviet  ocean  research  and  intelligence 
fleets  are  the  world's  largest  and  most 
modem. 

The  Soi4et  merchant  marine  Is  one  of  the 
world's  largest,  most  modern,  and  fastest 
growing. 
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It  Is  the  Soviet  Merchant  Fleet  which  is  In 
the  vanguard  of  their  drive  for  world  in- 
fluence. It  is  the  Soviet  Merchant  Fleet  which 
provides  the  Initial  penetrations,  btillds  up 
trade  and  carries  the  weapons  to  arm  and 
sustain  tlie  wars  of  liberation  in  distant 
lands.  Every  indication  suggests  that  Soviet 
maritime  arms  are  being  coordinated  by  a 
single  authority  at  the  Kremlin  level  and 
that  the  emphasis  Is  on  the  long-term  pollti- 
cal-maritlme-trade  competition  rather  than 
limited-duration,  formal  land  wars. 

With  the  fragmentation  of  U.S.  maritime 
arms  among  a  number  of  Departments,  no 
U.S.  government  agency  has  responsibility  for 
the  continuous,  told  maritime  coordination 
and  planning  which  app>ears  to  be  the  key  to 
Soviet  success.  A  way  must  be  found  to 
remedy  this  deficiency.  If  we  are  to  regain 
leadership  in  overall  maritime  power.  How 
and  by  what  means  do  we  accomplish  this? 

Fortunately,  there  Is  some  movement  in 
the  Department  of  Defense,  led  by  Secretary 
Laird,  that  relates  directly  to  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  I  am  referring  to  his  Total  Force 
Concept,  which  Is  much  more  than  just  bet- 
ter use  of  our  nation's  combat  forces  m  a 
military  strategy.  Total  Force  means  use  of 
all  resources,  military  and  nonmllltary.  In 
pursuit  of  not  Just  military,  but  national 
security  objectives. 

In  his  final  report  to  Congress  on  January 
8,  1973,  Secretary  Laird  emphasized  two  as- 
pects. First  is  the  role  of  trade  as  an  integral 
part  of  national  security  planning.  Second 
Is  the  fact  that  the  United  States  no  longer 
enjoys  a  dominant  position  In  the  world.  He 
goes  on  to  say  we  must  make  better  use  of 
our  resources,  that  doing  so  will  undoubtedly 
lead  to  controversy,  and  that  this  controversy 
mtist  be  faced. 

We  have  a  President  who  Is  well  aware  of 
the  need  to  upgrade  our  low-profile  capa- 
bUlties.  In  1968,  for  example,  Mr.  Nixon  called 
for  a  U.S.  merchant  fieet  carrying  at  least  30 
percent  of  our  foreign  commerce.  This  is 
generally  consistent  with  the  experience  of 
the  more  successful  powers  of  today,  which 
seem  to  be  carrying  between  40  and  50  per- 
cent of  their  own  trade.  Building  the  ships 
to  carry  a  substantial  portion  of  otir  own 
cargo  would  create  the  modern  maritime  in- 
dustrial base  needed  to  help  sustain  and 
finance  a  low-profile  international  effort. 

The  Nixon  Low-Profile  Doctrine  phases 
down  emphasis  on  US.-controUed  land  con- 
tingents m  foreign  territory.  It  upgrades  em- 
phasis on  trade,  maritime,  political,  and  other 
forms  of  peaceful  competition.  It  charts  a 
course  which  historical  experience  shows  to 
be  most  successful.  To  implement  this  con- 
cept requires  re -establishment  of  government 
machinery  to  coordinate  low-profile  assets  in 
furtherance  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

One  way  this  might  be  done — and  it  is 
merely  one  possibility — Is  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce  to  asstime  responsibility  for 
total  low-profile  planning  and  coordination 
of  the  type  at  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
become  so  successful.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  already  admmisters  most  of  the 
maritime  assets  essential  to  such  an  effort- 
foreign  trade,  merchant  marine,  fishing  fleet, 
scientific  fleet,  and  shipbuilding.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  was  assigned  cognizance 
of  Maritime  Affairs  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1970,  which  created  the  poet  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Maritime 
Affairs.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  could 
therefore  appropriately  be  designated  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Maritime  Affairs. 

Other  administrative  arrangements — rela- 
tively minor — could  also  be  made  to  assure 
appropriate  participation  of  the  other  mari- 
time services.  The  Coast  Guard,  now  located 
In  the  Department  of  Transportation,  could 
have  a  contributing  role.  The  planning  and 
cooperative  arrangement  between  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  and  Navy,  envisaged  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  should  be 
placed  on  a  more  formal  basis. 
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The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Maritime 
A.^alrs  would  have  overall  responsibility  for 
tl.at  portion  of  maritime  planning  and  co- 
prdinatlon  not  within  the  purview  of  com- 
hpt  forces,  liie  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
^i:^ri!lme  Affairs  would  also  provide  the  es- 
sential maritime  input  to  the  National  Se- 
curity Council's  deliberations. 

Fiiifilly.  to  give  appropriate  emphasis  to 
ti.e  Goiiistitutional  responsibility  to  "Provide 
and  Maintain  a  Navy"  In  the  broad  sense  in- 
tended, a  Congressional  Committee  In  both 
tlie  House  and  the  Senate  could  be  designated 
>Taritime  Affairs  Committees. 

Bringmg  maritime  and  foreign  trade  co- 
ordination together  under  one  roof  would 
enable  low-profUe  budget  and  strategy  op- 
tions to  carry  comparable  weight  hi  na- 
tional security  matters  with  those  of  the 
combat  forces.  In  this  %vay  it  would  provide 
a  balancing  Influence,  In  the  traditional  Con- 
stitutional sense,  to  the  military-Industrial 
complex. 

Our  Chief  Bxecutive  has  a  grasp  of  the 
total  maritime  concept  which  ranks  with  the 
understanding  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Hoosevelt.  W«  have  officials  In  the  D^iart- 
ment  of  Ooounerce  who  are  moving  vigorously 
to  carry  out  the  President's  Merchant  Martn© 
modernization  program.  We  have  a  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  whose  leadership  in  Navy- 
Merchant  Marme  cooperation  has  been  an 
Inspiration  to  all  of  us  concerned  with  marl- 
time  matters. 

With  world  events  pressing  In  upon  us — 
the  energy  shortage,  balance  of  payment 
problems,  Soviet  and  Japan  maritime  expan- 
sion, our  own  growing  maritime  obsolescence, 
and  our  overseas  commltmentB  to  allies — 
there  Is  no  time  to  lose  In  marahaUlng  otir 
low-proAle  rwourcM  and  patting  them  to 
better  uie  In  the  naUonal  interast.  The  Nix- 
on low-proAle  doctrine  sbonld  have  the 
whole-hearteil,  nonpartisan  support  of  all 
the  people  and  the  entire  government  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  problems  are  clear  and  of  considerable 
magnitude.  Ton  of  the  National  Multlme 
CouncU  are  showing  the  way  In  the  Im- 
portant task  of  revitalizing  our  maritime  le- 
sotiroes.  It  Is  your  example  we  must  f(dlow  In 
bringing  about  low-profile  coordination  Ui 
the   Oovemmrent. 


SOVIET  GRAIH  SALES  TO  RESULT 
m  HIGHER  POOD  PRICES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtriSIAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmS 

Thursday.  February  1.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Sofl^  cargo  vessd  Ussurijsk  was 
loaded  with  sOmost  12,000  tons  of  Loui- 
siana soybeans  to  deliver  to  its  home 
port  of  VUtdivostock. 

The  skipper  and  his  crew  were  enthu- 
.^iastically  received  as  a  part  of  the  new 
Nixon  trade  policy  with  the  Soviet  Dnion. 

Many  Americans  hare  not  yet  noticed 
the  increase  in  food  prices  as  a  result  of 
the  shortages  caused  by  the  Russian  sales 
and  the  pressures  which  can  only  result 
in  further  food  price  hikes. 

Feed  grains,  including  soybeans,  are 
necessary  feed  for  dairy  cattle,  beef. 
hot^s.  and  chicken.  As  supply  and  demand 
increase  the  fanner's  feed  prices,  he 
must  have  higher  market  prices  for  his 
products.  A  farm  Is  not  a  naopraflt  op- 
eration. He  must  realize  some  return 
on  his  investnetkt. 

An  indicaUoa  of  what  the  American 
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consumer  can  expect  can  be  best  seen  in 
the  soaring  prices  of  soybean  meal — 
which  18  months  ago  sold  for  $65  to  $85 
a  ton  was  quoted  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  Januaiy  31,  1973,  at  $205  a  ton. 
Soybean  meal  is  a  vital  part  of  the  diet  of 
dairy  cattle. 

Eveiyone  is  happy  to  see  the  farmer 
get  more  for  liis  product,  but  when  the 
dairyman  pays  two  to  three  times  as 
much  for  his  feed  as  previously,  he  is 
bound  to  expect  a  sizable  increase  in  his 
milk  prices.  The  American  people  are 
going  to  have  to  decide  which  of  tlie 
necessarj'  evils  they  prefer — much  liigh- 
er  milk  prices  or  no  milk  at  all. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  American 
consumer,  before  becoming  irate  at  high- 
er food  prices,  should  remember  the  role 
played  by  the  Russian  grain  sales — which 
were  hei'alded  not  too  long  ago  as  an 
historic  breakthrough  in  foreign  export 
sales. 

The  reports  do  not  indicate  the  price 
paid  by  the  Russians  for  the  soybeans, 
but  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  their 
American  agent  made  the  purchase  at  a 
lower  price  than  is  presently  available  to 
the  American  farmers. 

I  insert  a  related  newsclipping : 
IFroBi  the  State-Times  (IJa),  Jan.  37,  1973] 
Second    Stop    in    UNrrEo    States — BR    Re- 

POBTEk   TOTTSS  SOVIET   SHIP 

(By  Bob  Dardenne) 

It  was  an  impressive  sight — an  unloaded 
cargo  ship,  sitting  high  on  the  Mississippi. 
We  approached  in  a  amatil  launch,  pulling  up 
next  to  a  long,  wobbly  ladder  down  the  ship's 
port  side.  The  vessel  towered  up  above  us. 

In  a  few  days.  Its  belly  loaded  with  almost 
13,009  tons  of  soybeans,  the  huge  ship  will  sit 
a  little  lower  in  the  river.  Bxit  yesterday,  it 
sat  high,  two  flags  whipping  about  in  the 
brisic  winds. 

Flying  forward  was  a  familiar  sight — the 
red,  white  and  blue  of  the  American  flag. 
And  aft,  well,  that  was  something  else.  With 
the  Ix>ulslana  State  Capitol  In  the  back- 
ground, a  red  flag  with  hammer,  sickle  and 
star  waved  in  the  breeze. 

The  nation,  of  coarse,  is  the  Soviet  Union, 
The  ship  la  the  Ussurijsk. 

Standing  at  the  head  of  the  ladder,  a  Rus- 
sian seaman  waited  to  receive  his  American 
visitors.  For  him,  the  captain  and  most  of  the 
crew.  It  is  the  first  visit  to  the  United  States. 
The  general  cargo  ship  Itself  docked  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  In  19T0  for  its  only  other  trip 
to  America.  Only  two  members  of  that  crew 
remain  aboard  today. 

The  trip  to  Baton  Rotige  is  the  first  for 
Captain  Gennady  Kuzmenko  since  Ite  took 
command  of  the  Ussurijsk. 

"To  our  friendship." 

VOBKA  TOAST 

It  was  the  captain.  We  toasted,  and  he 
lifted  the  glass  of  Russian  vodka  to  his  lips 

"To  our  friendship."  We  drank. 

We  had  carefully  hopped  from  the  launch 
In  the  choppy  Mississippi  River  waters  to 
the  ladder.  It  swayed  as  we  walked  up.  At 
the  top,  tlie  bearded  crewman  met  us,  and  led 
the  way  tlirough  the  ship's  interior  to  the 
captain's  quarters. 

SPOTLESS  CONOmON 

Inside  and  out,  the  Ussurijsk  is  spotless 
Its  walls  gleam,  its  chrome  shines  and  iu- 
wood  is  polished.  Up  one  deck  and  tiien  an- 
other. For  a  minute,  we  waited  in  a  com- 
fortable room,  carpeted,  with  choirs,  a  conch 
and  a  television  set.  In  one  corner,  laid 
out  in  a  three-fourth  completed  game,  was  a 
ch^  set — one  of  many  on  board. 

The  zoom,  we  found  out  later.  Is  tbe  of- 
ficer's lotiuge  area   and  adjoins  U\e  oiUcer^ 
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dining  room.  The  lounge  Is  where  the  ofli- 
cers.  as  the  captain  said,  go  to  "rest." 

But  it  was  up  one  more  small  stalrwa-- 
before  we  got  to  the  captain's  cabin. 

COMrO«T\BLE  LOUNGE 

It.  like  the  oflScer's  lounge,  was  extremely 
comfortable.  There  Is  a  wide  couch,  a  table, 
several  chairs  and  a  desk,  stacked  \\ith  pa- 
pers and  books.  Captam  Kuzmenko  is  tall, 
balding,  lear.  and  loolcs  as  though  he  belongs 
here. 

Quiet,  reserved,  he  rarely  talked  at  first 
except  to  answer  questions.  He  spoke  gooci 
English,  having  learned  it  in  Vladvoetok,  tlie 
ship's  homeport,  and  his  hometown. 

We  sat  around  the  table,  and  we  talked 
Not  about  anything  specific,  just  talked. 

His  ship  lias  been  away  from  Vladvoeiol; 
a^jout  65  days,  he  said  and  expects  to  arrive 
back,  with  its  cargo  of  soybeans  from  Lotii- 
siana  In  early  March. 

Three  months  Is  a  long  time  at  sea.  .\nd 
it  looks  as  though  the  crew  will  hB»e  beeii 
aboard  ship  the  whole  time.  So  far.  the  cap- 
tain said,  only  two  men,  he  and  his  ship's 
ofi&cer,  are  allowed  off  here. 

CAPT.1IN  DIS.^PP0L^^1^D 

And  tlie  captain,  plainly.  Is  dl.sappoiuted. 
"It's  no  good  for  us.  Usually  a  ship  that 
goes  to  a  U.S.  port  the  first  time,  they  have 
permission.  Now  we  have  none." 

He  could  get  ofl',  but  prefers  not  to,  know- 
ing his  crew  cannot.  "It's  no  good  for  ti.s." 

It  Is  possible,  before  the  vessel  leaves  enrly 
next  week,  the  crew  will  be  allowed  off  the 
ship  In  Baton  Rottge.  Tlie  ship's  agent  here 
Is  i4>plying  through  VS.  Immigration  ft.i 
permission  for  the  men  to  come  into  the 
city. 

Meanwhile,  the  only  bight  of  aBlon  Rotii^e. 
besides  the  various  cars  and  truck.?  alont; 
the  levee,  is  about  a  mile  off  the  ships  star- 
board, where  tlie  top  portion  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Capitol  building  protrttdes  from  be- 
hind the  levee. 

On  board  ship,  crew  and  officers  entertain 
tltemselves  like  most  other  seamen.  By  this 
time,  the  captain  was  sho'Wlng  us  aboiu. 
Chess  games  peered  out  from  around  comers 
m  some  of  the  quarters;  reading  material. 
Including  newspapers,  was  abandant.  and  on 
the  aft  deck,  a  curious  little  sqiuire  laNe 
stood  out. 

r.\MILUR   G.^M.r 

It  looked  fsmUiar.  The  captam  smUed  at 
my  puzzlement.  It  was  a  seagoing  billiards 
game.  The  familiar  numbered  ball*,  however. 
weren't  tliere.  Instead  there  were  round,  flat 
pieces  of  wood.  A  larger  piece  of  wood,  smotah 
and  Elipperr.  serves  as  the  cue  and  it  Is  ufsed 
to  knock  smaller  pieces  into  four  ho'.es - 
one  in  each  comer  of  the  table. 

"Like  this?"  I  a-sked.  using  ti»e  cue  stick 
to  attempt  to  chip  one  of  the  smaller  pieces 
in  a  hole. 

•Of  course."  the  captain  said    He  smiled 

'Would  you  like  to  see  the  qur.rteri^'""  We 
did.  So,  back  into  the  interior  of  the  ves-.e! 
we  ■went,  throuirh  the  passenger  section,  the 
officers  quarters,  a  section  for  the  steward- 
esses aud  to  an  interesting  little  readiu^ 
room,  filled  wlLli  books.  uc-.'..sp.'iper!i  and 
magazines. 

TVie  qnarti;r>.  predict.ibly.  v,ere  Inunacii- 
late.  spotless.  There  i<>  room.  Kiunienko  s;ua. 
for  12  pasiPn^era,  but  tlie  Usoiirij^k  ci'rries 
none  this  trip. 

On  ixmrd  the  Rnsslnn  vessel  are  six  wom- 
en, v!io  v.ork  along  with  the  regular  cre-v. 
Their  quarters,  near  the  passenger  section. 
were   the  same — neat,  clean,  orderly. 

In  the  reading  room,  three  ncwt>paj>CTS. 
Russian  naturally,  were  on  the  table.  The 
walls  were  covered  with  posters  aud  maps 
and  tlie  shelves  had  magazines  and  books. 
On  one  wss  a  sign,  in  English,  referring  to 
the  U.'^snril-k's  Australian  voyageii — "Uastiri- 
tsk  ships  cre-v  is  a  collective  member  of  the 
USSR-.\ustrali.%  society." 

Kuznieiiko   s.'ild  the  same   was  true   v.itli 
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the  Japanese.  "And  now,  after  this,  with  the 
Americans." 

TOtTB   ENDS 

Oiir  little  walk  around  the  ship,  after 
i;.'aln  passing  through  the  officers'  lounge 
.vhere  three  young  men  watched  a  Baton 
Rouge  television  station,  ended  back  in  the 
captain's  office. 

He  passed  out  glasses,  then  poured  a  per- 
:lou  of  a  dark,  brownish -black  liquid  In  the 
:lie  glasses  with  Russian  vodka.  "Bvoka." 

Only  the  brown  stuS  was  not  vodka.  It 
i.iid  what  It  was:  "Melnals  Balzams."  He  filled 
he  glasses  with  Russian  vodka,  "Bvoka." 

The  glasses  sat  there.  Itie  obtain  sat 
}ack  and  smiled.  I  asked  if  the  ship's  crew 
Irinks  much  vodka  on  a  voyage.  "No,  only 
ihe  ci4>taln  drinks  vodka."  And  that,  he  said, 
>nly  when  guests  are  present. 

Some  ships  apparently  have  alcohol.  But, 
uid  although  the  translation  slipped  a  llt- 
t;le  here,  I  got  the  Impreaslon  the  Ussiirijsk 
nrew  Is  not  allowed  to  keep  It. 

rUEMVSHIP  TOAST 

Kuzmenko  leaned  forward,  picked  up  his 
{lass.  I  did  the  same.  We  waited.  He  smiled, 
leld  out  his  glass. 

"To  <xa  triendsblp." 

W«  drank.  Uke  him,  one  gulp,  and  it  was 
;one.  It  was  Interesting,  and  very  good. 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
md  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Metcalf). 
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Curious,  I  asked  about  the  brown  liquid. 
He  did  not  know  the  translation,  but  looked 
it  up  in  two  books  on  his  desk.  He  found  it. 
One  look  and  I  was  sorry  I  a^ked.  The  word 
translated  to    "embalm." 

By  the  time  I  turned  around,  ihe  captain 
filled  the  classes  again. 

"To  our  friendship."       '' 


LACKAWANNA.  N.Y.,  YOUTH,  12, 
WINS  NATIONAL  "nTLE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   MEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  12-yeai- 
old  Lackawanna,  N.Y.,  boy,  Peter  Jan- 
cevski,  has  won  a  "Pimt,  Pass,  and  Kick" 
contest  in  national  competition  involving 
a  million  youngstei-s. 

Last  year,  Peter  was  iimnenip  in  finals 
for  11 -year-olds  and  this  year  he  showed 


his  ability  by  winning  the  national  cham- 
pionsliip  in  his  class. 

The  contest  starts  at  the  local  level 
and  progi-esses  up  the  line  to  the  nation- 
al final  held  in  connectic«i  with  the  "Pro 
Bowl"  matching  the  American  Football 
League  All-Stars  and  the  National 
Football  League  All-Stars. 

Peter  went  to  Dallas,  Tex.,  last  month 
as  the  representative  of  the  American 
Football  Conference  and  competed 
against  the  representative  of  the  Na- 
tional Football  Conlerence. 

Peter  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Buffalo 
BUls  and,  incidentally,  it  was  a  Buffalo 
Bills'  running  back,  O.  J.  Simpson,  who 
led  the  AFL  All-Stars  to  a  stunning  33-28 
victory. 

The  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  BUri  Jancev- 
.ski,  of  Lackawanna,  Peter  was  bom  in 
Yugoslavia  and  came  to  the  United 
States  9  years  ago. 

All  of  Lackawanna  and  Buffalo  are  in- 
deed proud  of  Peter's  victory.  He  showed 
last  year  that  he  Is  championship  caliber 
and  this  year  he  proved  it  by  wimiing  the 
national  title. 
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PRA'TER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
Li.  R.  Elson,  DX).,  offered  the  follo>;\-ing 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  whose  grace  is  sufQ- 
:lent  for  all  our  needs,  as  we  turn  from 
ihe  busy  pace  of  life  about  us  and  quiet 
>tu'  hearts  in  Thy  presence,  we  beseech 
rhee  to  guide  lis  through  the  labor  of 
;hls  day  by  the  light  of  Thy  spirit.  May 
ve  fear  only  to  be  disloyal  to  the  hlgh- 
>st  and  best  we  know,  or  to  ignore  the 
;ruth  Thot  hast  made  known,  or  to  be- 
:ray  thoee  who  love  and  trust  us. 

Help  us  this  day  to  meet  Its  Joys  with 
gratitude,  its  difficulties  with  fortitude, 
its  duties  with  fidelity.  Bring  us  to  the 
>vening  unashamed  and  with  a  peaceful 
tieart. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
(lis  secretaries. 


STATE    OP    THE    UNION— MESSAGE 

FROM   THE   PRESIDENT    <S.    DOC. 

NO.  93-3) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States^  which  was  ordered  to  He  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  traditional  form  of  the  Presi- 
dent's annual  report  giving  "to  the  Con- 
Erress  Information  of  the  State  of  the 
Qnion"  is  a  single  message  or  address. 
Ks  the  affairs  ana  concerns  of  our  Union 


have  multipled  over  the  years,  however, 
so  too  have  the  subjects  that  require  dis- 
cussion in  State  of  the  Union  messages. 

This  year  in  particular,  with  so  many 
changes  in  Government  programs  under 
consideration — and  with  our  very  phi- 
losophy about  the  relationship  between 
the  individual  and  the  State  at  an  his- 
toric crossroads — a  single,  all-embracmg 
State  of  the  Union  Message  would  not 
appear  to  be  adequate. 

I  have  therefore  decided  to  present  my 
1973  State  of  the  Union  report  in  tlie 
form  of  a  series  of  messages  during  these 
early  weeks  of  the  93rd  Congress.  The 
purpose  of  this  first  message  in  the  series 
is  to  give  a  concise  overview  of  where 
we  stand  as  a  people  today,  and  to  out- 
line some  of  the  general  goals  that  I  be- 
lieve we  should  pursue  over  the  next  year 
and  beyond.  In  coming  weeks,  I  will  send 
to  the  Congress  further  State  of  the 
Union  reports  on  specific  areas  of  policy 
including  economic  affairs,  natural  re- 
sources, human  resources,  commimity 
development,  and  foreign  and  defense 
policy. 

The  new  course  these  messages  will 
outline  represents  a  fresh  approach  to 
Government:  an  approach  that  ad- 
dresses the  realities  of  the  1970's,  not 
those  of  the  1930's  or  of  the  1960's.  The 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  as  we  ap- 
proach our  third  century  of  independence 
.should  not  be  to  dominate  any  facet  of 
American  life,  but  rather  to  aid  and  en- 
courage people,  communities,  and  histi- 
tutions  to  deal  with  as  many  of  the  dif- 
ficulties and  challenges  facing  them  as 
possible,  and  to  help  .see  to  it  tliat  every 
American  has  a  full  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  realize  his  or  her  potential. 

If  we  were  to  continue  to  expand  the 
Federal  Government  at  the  rate  of  the 
past  several  decades,  it  soon  would  con- 
sume us  entirely.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  must  make  clear  choices — 
choices  between  old  programs  that  set 
worthy  goals  but  failed  to  reach  them 
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and  new  programs  tliat  provide  a  better 
vay  to  realize  those  goals;  and  choices, 
too,  between  competing  programs — all  of 
which  may  be  desirable  in  themselves 
but  only  some  of  which  we  can  afford 
with  the  finite  resources  at  our  command. 

Because  our  resources  are  not  infinite, 
we  also  face  a  critical  choice  in  1973  be- 
tween holding  the  line  In  Government 
spending  and  adopting  expensive  pro- 
grams which  will  surely  force  up  taxes 
and  refuel  inflation. 

Finally,  it  is  vital  at  this  time  that  we 
restore  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility 
at  the  State  and  local  level,  and  among 
individual  Americans. 

WHEBE    WE  STANT) 

Tlie  basic  state  of  our  Union  today  is 
sound,  and  full  of  promise. 

We  enter  1973  economically  stronpr, 
military  secure  and,  most  important 
of  all,  at  peace  after  a  long  and  trying 
war. 

America  continues  to  provide  a  better 
and  more  abundant  hfe  for  more  of  its 
people  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world. 

We  have  passed  through  one  of  the 
most  difficult  periods  in  oiu:  history 
without  smrenderlng  to  despair  and 
\nithout  dishonoring  our  Ideals  as  a 
people. 

Looking  back,  there  is  a  lesson  in  all 
this  for  all  of  us.  The  lesson  is  one  that 
we  sometimes  had  to  learn  the  hard  way 
over  the  past  few  years.  But  we  did  learn 
it.  That  lesson  is  that  even  potentially 
destructive  forces  can  be  converted  into 
positive  forces  when  we  know  how  to 
channel  them,  and  when  we  use  common 
sense  and  common  decency  to  create  a 
climate  of  mutual  respect  and  goodwill. 

By  working  together  and  harnessing 
the  forces  of  nature,  Americans  have  im- 
locked  .some  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the 
universe. 

Men  have  walked  the  surface  of  the 
moon  and  soared  to  new  heights  of  dis- 
covery. 
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This  same  spirit  of  discovery  is  help- 
ing us  to  conquer  disease  and  suffering 
that  have  plagued  our  own  planet  since 
the  dawn  of  time. 

By  working  together  with  the  leaders 
of  other  nations,  we  have  been  able  to 
build  a  new  hope  for  lasting  peace — for 
a  structure  of  world  order  in  which  com- 
mon interest  outweighs  old  animosities, 
and  in  which  a  new  generation  of  the 
human  family  can  grow  up  at  peace  in  a 
changing  world. 

At  home,  we  have  learned  that  by 
working  together  we  can  create  prosper- 
ity without  fanning  inflation;  we  can  re- 
store order  without  weakening  freedom. 

THE    CHALLENGE    WE    FACE 

These  first  years  of  the  1970s  have 
been  good  years  for  America. 

Our  job — all  of  us  together — is  to  make 
1973  and  the  years  to  come  even  better 
ones.  I  believe  that  we  can.  I  believe  that 
we  can  make  the  years  leading  to  oiu:  Bi- 
centennial the  best  four  years  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

But  we  must  never  forget  that  nothing 
worthwhile  can  be  achieved  without  the 
will  to  succeed  and  the  strength  to  sacri- 
fice. 

Hard  decisions  must  be  made,  and  we 
must  stick  by  them. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  we  must 
remember  that  a  strong  America — an 
America  whose  word  is  believed  and 
whose  strength  is  respected — is  essential 
to  continued  peace  and  understanding  in 
the  world.  The  peace  with  honor  we  have 
achieved  in  Vietnam  has  strengthened 
this  basic  American  credibility.  We  must 
act  in  such  a  way  in  coming  years  that 
this  credibility  will  remain  intact,  and 
with  it,  the  world  stability  of  which  it 
is  so  indispensable  a  part. 

At  home,  we  must  reject  the  mistaken 
notion — a  notion  that  has  dominated  too 
much  of  the  public  dialogue  for  too 
long — that  ever  bigger  Government  is  the 
answer  to  every  problem. 

We  have  learned  only  too  well  that 
heavy  taxation  and  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending  are  not  a  cure-all.  In  too 
many  cases,  instead  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems they  were  aimed  at.  they  have 
merely  placed  an  ever  heavier  burden  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  American  taxpayer, 
in  the  form  of  higher  taxes  and  a  higher 
cost  of  Uving.  At  the  same  time  they  have 
deceived  our  people  because  many  of  the 
intended  beneficiaries  received  far  less 
than  was  promised,  thus  undermining 
public  faith  in  the  effectiveness  of  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  draw  the 
line.  The  time  has  come  for  the  respon- 
sible leaders  of  both  political  parties  to 
take  a  stand  against  overgrown  Govern- 
ment and  for  the  American  taxpayer.  We 
are  not  spending  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's money,  we  are  spending  the  tax- 
payer's money,  and  it  must  be  spent  in  a 
way  which  guarantees  his  money's  worth 
and  yields  the  fullest  possible  benefit  to 
the  people  being  helped. 

The  answer  to  many  of  the  domestic 
problems  we  face  is  not  higher  taxes  and 
more  spending.  It  is  less  waste,  more  re- 
sults and  greater  freedom  for  the  indi- 
vidual American  to  earn  a  rightful  place 
in  his  own  community — and  for  States 
and  localities  to  address  their  own  needs 


in  their  own  ways,  in  the  light  of  their 
own  priorities. 

By  giving  the  people  and  their  locally 
elected  leaders  a  greater  voice  through 
changes  such  as  revenue  sharing,  and 
by  saying  "no"  to  excessive  Federal 
spending  and  higher  taxes,  we  can  help 
achieve  this  goal. 

COMING    MESSAGES 

The  policies  which  I  will  outline  to  the 
Congress  in  the  weeks  ahead  represent  a 
reaffirmation,  not  an  abdication,  of  Fed- 
eral responsibility.  They  represent  a 
pragmatic  rededication  to  social  compas- 
sion and  national  excellence,  in  place  of 
the  combination  of  good  intentions  and 
fuzzy  follow-through  which  too  often  In 
the  past  was  thought  sufficient. 

In  the  field  of  economic  affairs,  cur 
objectives  will  be  to  hold  down  taxes,  to 
continue  controlling  inflation,  to  promote 
economic  growth,  to  increase  productiv- 
ity, to  encourage  foreign  trade,  to  keep 
farm  income  high,  to  bolster  small  busi- 
ness, and  to  promote  better  labor- 
management  relations. 

In  the  area  of  natural  resources,  my 
recommendations  will  include  programs 
to  preserve  and  enhance  the  environ- 
ment, to  advance  science  and  technology, 
and  to  assure  balanced  use  of  our  irre- 
placeable natural  resources. 

In  developing  human  resources.  I  will 
have  recommendations  to  advance  the 
Nation's  health  and  education,  to  im- 
prove conditions  of  people  in  need,  to 
carry  forward  our  increasingly  success- 
ful attacks  on  crime,  drug  abuse  and  in- 
justice, and  to  deal  with  such  important 
areas  of  special  concern  as  consumer 
affairs.  We  will  continue  and  improve  our 
Nation's  efforts  to  assist  those  who  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Services  in  Viet- 
Nam  through  better  job  and  training  op- 
portunities. 

We  must  do  a  better  job  in  community 
development — in  creating  more  livable 
communities,  in  which  all  of  our  children 
can  grow  up  with  fuller  access  to  oppor- 
tunity and  greater  immunity  to  the  social 
evils  and  blights  which  now  plague  so 
many  of  our  towns  and  cities.  I  shall  have 
proposals  to  help  us  achieve  this. 

I  shall  also  deal  with  our  defense  and 
foreign  policies,  and  with  our  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  role  and  structure  of 
Government  itself. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  this  series  of 
messages  will  be  a  blueprint  for  modern- 
izing the  concept  and  the  functions  of 
American  Government  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  ijeople. 

Converting  it  into  reality  will  require 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  shared  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  all  branches  of 
the  Government,  for  the  goals  we  seek 
are  not  those  of  any  single  party  or  fac- 
tion, they  are  goals  for  the  betterment 
of  all  Americans.  As  President,  I  recog- 
nize that  I  cannot  do  this  job  alone.  The 
Congress  must  help,  and  I  pledge  to  do 
my  part  to  achieve  a  constructive  work- 
ing relationship  with  the  Congress.  My 
sincere  hope  is  that  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  can  work  together 
in  this  great  undertaking  in  a  positive 
spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  cooperation. 

Working  together — the  Congress,  the 
President  and  the  people — I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  can  translate  the.se  propos- 


als into  an  action  program  that  can 
reform  and  revitahze  American  Govern- 
ment and,  even  more  imix)rtant,  build  a 
better  life  for  all  Americans. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  2.  1973. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
mianimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  ihe  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. February  1.  1973.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    UNIFORM 

RELOCATION     ASSISTANCE     AND 

REAL     PROPERTY     ACQUISITION 

POLICIES  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  17,  S.  261. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  261.  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  .Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  minimum 
Federal  payments  for  four  additional  years, 
and  for  other  purposes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.   261 

Br  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfe 
of  Rrp'-efentatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled ,  Tliat  la) 
section  207  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  -As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970  (84  Stat  18981  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'July  1.  1976."  and  by  In- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  of  stich 
section  Tequired  by  section  210.  and  in  the 
case  of  any  real  property  acquisition  or  dis- 
placement occurring  prior  to  July  1.  1974 
such  Federal  agencies  shall  pay  100  per 
centum  oi  the  cost  of  such  payments  and 
assistance  required  by  section  305". 

( b )  Sect  ion  21 1 1  a  i  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  'lai  Tlie  cost  to  a  State 
agency  of  providing  payments  and  a.ssistance 
pursuant  to  sections  206.  210,  215.  and  305. 
and  cost  to  a  person  of  providing  payments 
and  a.ssistance  pursuant  to  section  223ial. 
shall  be  included  as  part  of  the  cost  of  a 
program  or  project  for  which  Federal  finan- 
cial a.ssistance  is  available  to  such  State 
agency  or  person,  and  such  State  agency  or 
person  shall  be  eligible  for  Federal  financial 
assistance  with  respect  to  such  payments 
and  assistance  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  other  program  or  projects 
costs,  except  that,  notwithstanding  any  other 
law  In  the  case  where  the  Federal  financial 
assistance    Is   by   grant    or   contribution    the 
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I'ederal  agency  shall  pay  the  fr.ll  amount  of 
t  ne  first  (25,000  of  the  cost  to  a  State  agency 
c  r  to  a  person  ol  providing  payments  and 
z  ssistance  for  a  cUsplaced  person  under  sec- 
tions 206,  210,  215,  and  223(a)  to  July  1,  1976. 
a  nd  under  section  305,  on  account  o:  any 
acquisition  occurring'  prior  to  Jrly  1.  1974. 
ar.d  in  ar.y  case  where  such  Federal  financial 
r  'isistance  is  by  loan,  the  Federal  agency 
Mall  loan  such  State  agency  or  person  the 
IpU  amount  of  the  first  S25.000  of  such  cost." 
(c)  Title  II  of  such  Act  \s  amended  by  add- 
ibg  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sfctlon : 

TNTESIIf    HK.OCATION    ASSISTANCE    AND    HFAL 
PBOPBRTT    ACQUISniON    EXPENSES 

"Sec.  222.  (a)  During  the  period  Ircm 
Jlily  1,  1972.  through  June  30.  1^73,  the  head 
o ;  a  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to  pay  to  a 
State  which  Is  not  In  compliance  with  this 
A  ct  such  sums  in  excess  of  the  first  $25,000 
of  cost  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  all  pay- 
;nts  and  provide  all  assistance  required  by 
t^is  Act. 

"(b)  On  and  after  July  1,  1973.  or  such 
eirller  date  that  a  State  is  able,  under  its 
li  ws,  to  comply  with  sections  210  and  305. 
tlie  head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall  (1)  not 
a  (prove  any  grant  to.  or  contract  or  agree- 
n  ent  with,  any  State  agency,  of  the  kind 
r«  feired  to  In  such  sections,  unless  such  State 
en  ency  satisfies  the  head  of  the  Federal 
a|  ency  that  the  State  is  taking  appropriate 
measures  to  repay  to  the  United  States  an 
ainount  equal  to  the  payments  made  by  the 
Federal  agency  in  carrying  out  subsection 
)  of  this  section  that  the  State  would  haTe 
id  if  it  had  been  in  full  compliance  with 
Bvjch  sections  after  July  1,  1972,  or  (2)  alter 
Ing  the  State  agency  a  reasonable  period 
time  to  seek  funds  to  repay  the  United 
Slates  the  amounts  of  such  payments,  deduct 
totaling  the  amounts  of  such  payments 
frtm  Federal  assistance  available  under  any 
5.  contract,  or  agreement  (except  re- 
lotratlon  payments)  from  the  Federal  agency, 
that  State  agency,  over  a  period  and  In  a 
nner  that  shall  not  substantially  and  ad- 
sely  aHect  the  programs  or  projects  so 
agisted.". 

(d)  Section  101(3)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
Injg  immediately  after  "means"  the  following; 

State,". 

(e)  Section  101(6)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
lite  immediately  after  "personal  property 
fr)m  real  property"  the  following:  "which  he 
or  his  personal  property  lawfully  occupies," 
ai  d  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
io vlng:  "In  any  administrative  or  judicial  de- 
te  inlnation  as  to  lawful  occupancy,  occu- 
pt  ncy  shall  be  deemed  to  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  lawful  occupancy,  and  the  bur- 
d(  n  of  proving  unlawful  occupancy  shall  be 
oi    the  party  alleging  unlawful  occupancy.". 

(f)  Title  n  of  such  Act.  as  amended  by 
8t  beection  (c)  of  this  section,  is  amended 
b3  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
n4  w  sections : 

A  SSISTANCE  TO  SPECTFTED  PROCKAMS  AND  PROJ- 
KCTS  UNDERTAKEN  DIRECTLY  BY  CERTAIN  PER- 
SONS 

Sec.  223.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
pifcvision  of  law,  whenever  a  program  or 
piBject  to  be  undertaken  (A)  by  a  person. 
otier  than  an  individual,  furnished  Federal 
flqancial  assistance  for  stich  program  or  proj- 
under  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
(12  US.C.  1701q),  under  title  VI  of  the 
PJbllc  Health  Service  Act  (42  US  C.  291), 
4der  section  301  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
Act  (42  U.SX;.  241),  under  title  IV  of  the 
H*uslng  Act  of  1950  (12  U  S  C.  1749),  or 
I  der  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
(20  US.C.  701).  or  (B)  by  a  State  agen- 
furnished  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
program  or  project  under  the  United 
Stttes  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  US.C.  1401) 
fo  ■  the  rehabilitation  or  modernization  of 
pi  bile  housing,  and  the  Federal  financial  as- 
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sistance  is  furnished  by  a  Federal  agency  pur- 
suant to  a  grant,  contrart,  or  agreement  and 
such  program  or  project  will  result  in  the 
forced  displacement  of  any  person,  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  furnishing  such  finan- 
cial assistance  shall  insure  that  the  follow- 
ing pmyments  and  services  be  provided — 

"(1)  fair  nr.d  rea.<;onabI»»  relocation  pay- 
ments and  assistance  to  or  for  such  displaced 
persons,  as  are  required  to  t>e  provided  by 
a  Federal  agentv  uuder  sections  202,  203,  and 
::04  of  this  title: 

"(2)  relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  .services  described  in  section  205  to 
<»r  lor  such  di.^placed  persons:  and 

"(3)  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  grant, 
contract,  or  agreement  by  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency,  that  decent,  sale,  and  sani- 
tary replacemeiil  dwellirgs  will  be  av.iiluble 
to  such  displaced  personis  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  prior  to  displacement  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  205(c)(3). 

"(b)  Notwithstandintr  any  provision  of  law. 
whenever  a  program  or  project  to  be  under- 
taken by  a  per.son  furnislied  Federal  finan- 
cial a.ssistance  for  such  program  or  project 
under  section  235(J)  or  section  236  of  the 
National  Housinp  Act,  as  amended  (12  U  S  C. 
1715.'.(.t).  1715z-n.  or  under  section  101  of 
the  Hotising  aiul  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended  (12  US.C.  1701s).  by  a 
Federal  agency  pursuant  to  a  grant,  con- 
tract, or  agreement  will  result  in  the  forced 
displacement  of  any  person,  the  head  of  the 
Federal  sigency  furnishing  such  fiiiancial  as- 
sistance shall  insure  the  provision  of  and 
provide  full  payment  for — 

"(1)  fair  and  rea.sonabIe  relocation  pay- 
ments and  assistance  to  or  for  such  dis- 
placed persons,  as  are  required  to  be  provided 
by  a  Federal  agency  under  sections  202,  203, 
and  204  of  this  title; 

"(2)  relocation  assistance  programs  offer- 
ing the  services  described  In  section  205  to 
or  for  such  displaced  persons:  and 

"(3)  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
prior  to  displacement,  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary replacement  dwellings  to  such  displaced 
persons  in  accordance  with  section  205(c)  (3). 

■■(e)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  pro- 
viding Federal  financial  assistance  pursuant 
to  the  programs  or  projects  identified  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
in«*jxe  that  relocation  payments  and  other 
benefftfc^provlded  under  this  section  reach 
only  displated  persons. 

"pemova;.  or  vacant  improvements 
"Sec.  224,  No  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  Federal  Government  ad- 
minLstering  any  program  providing  Federal 
financial  assistance  shall,  for  the  purpose  of 
assuring  compliance  with  this  Act,  impose 
any  limitation  on  the  removal  of  vacant  Im- 
provements located  on  real  property  acquired 
in  connection  with  such  a  federally  assisted 
project." 

Sec.  2.  Section  202(a)(2)  of  the  Uniform 
Relocation  A.ssistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  before  the  semicolon 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that  in 
any  case  where  It  is  impracticable  to  deter- 
mine such  relocation  expenses  the  payment 
.shall  be  for  the  actual  direct  losses". 

Sec  3.  Title  III  of  the  Uniform  Reloctaion 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  (84  SUt.  1898)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"DONATIONS 

■Sec.  307.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  a  person,  after  he  has 
been  tendered  the  full  amount  of  estimated 
Just  compensation  as  established  by  the  ap- 
proved appraisal  of  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  stibject  prop>erty.  from  making  a  gift 
or  donation  of  such  prc^erty  or  any  part 
thereof  or  of  any  of  the  compensation  paid 
therefor,  to  a  Federal  agency,  a  State,  or  a 
State  agency,  as  such  person  shall  deter- 
mine.". 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
•  No.  93-10),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

'     PCIHPOSE 

Tlie  purpose  of  S,  261  Is  to  amend  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Prop- 
erty Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide Federal  funding  of  tlie  first  $25,000  for 
relocation  payments  for  persons  displaced 
by  federally  assisted  programs  and  projects 
rmd  expand  the  coversige  of  the  Act  to  specl- 
Iied  other  programs. 

Until  July  1.  1972.  the  Federal  Government 
reimbursed  State  agencies  for  the  first  $25,- 
000  of  any  relocation  payment  required  by 
the  Act.  Since  July  2,  1972,  the  State  and 
local  governments  have  shared  alt  reloca- 
tion costs  with  the  Federal  Government  on 
a  formula  basis,  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  other  programs  or  proj- 
ect costs  are  shared.  S.  261  deletes  the  ref- 
erence to  July  1,  1972,  and  provides  full 
Federal  funding  of  the  first  $25,000  for  any 
single  relocation  payment  until  July  1,  1976. 

A  second  major  purpose  of  S.  261  Is  to  ex- 
pand the  coverage  of  the  Act  to  persons  dis- 
placed by  eight  specified  Federal  programs. 
As  now  written,  the  Act  provides  benefits  only 
to  persons  displaced  by  any  program  or  proj- 
ect undertaken  by  •  Federal  agency  or  a 
State  or  State  agency  acting  at  the  request 
of  a  Federal  agency.  S.  361  provides  benefits 
to  lederaly  assisted  projects  and  programs 
undertaken  by  persons,  as  defined  by  the 
Act.  in  addition  to  Federal  and  State  ag-in- 
ciea. 

S.  261  also  authorizes  the  head  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  to  pay  a  State  not  In  compliance 
with  the  Act,  such  funds  as  are  necessary  to 
make  all  payments  and  provide  all  benefits 
that  are  required  by  the  Act.  Vor  constitu- 
tional and  other  reasons,  a  nunaber  of  States 
have  not  passed  the  necessary  enabling  leg- 
islation. S.  261  allows  the  States  not  In  com- 
pliance to  act  as  conduits  for  payment  of 
Federal  funds  in  excess  of  $25,000  until  June 
30,  1973. 

Other  provisions  of  S.  261  amend  the  Act 
as  it  relates  to  the  removal  of  vacant  im- 
provements on  land  acquired  for  federally 
assisted  projects,  the  donation  of  property 
t<i  a  Federal  or  State  agency,  the  status  of 
illegal  occupants  of  real  property  acquired  by 
a  Federal  or  State  agency  and  the  payment 
for  direct  losses  of  tangible  property  as  a 
result  of  moving  or  discontinuing  a  busi- 
ness or  farm  operation. 

BACKGROUND   OF    PRESENT   LAW 

The  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970  was  passed  on  January  3,  1971,  after 
more  than  6  years  of  consideration  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  initial  recommendations  were  devel- 
oped in  a  study  by  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Real  Property  Acquisition  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee  In  1964  and  in  a 
special  report.  "Relocation:  Unequal  Treat- 
ment of  People  and  Businesses  Displaced  by 
Governments,"  prepared  by  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  IntergoTernmenta)  Relations 
in  1965.  On  the  basis  of  these  recommenda- 
tions, the  Uniform  Relocation  Act  (S.  1681) 
was  introduced  in  1966.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  held  hear- 
ings in  1965,  and  the  bill  passed  the  Senate 
in  1966.  However,  the  bill  did  not  pass  the 
House. 

The  same  legislation  was  Introduced  at 
the  beginning  of  the  90th  Congress  in  1967 
as  part  of  the  Intergovernmental  Coopers- 
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tion  Act  (S.  698).  The  proposal  again  passed 
the  Senate,  but  the  House,  while  passing 
S.  698.  deleted  the  titles  relating  to  reloca- 
tion assistance  and  land  acquisition. 

These  deleted  provisions  were  again  Intro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  the  91st  Congress 
as  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Land  Acqxiisition  Policies  Act  of  1969  ( S.  1 ) . 

The  Senate  held  additional  hearings,  and 
for  the  third  time  the  bill  passed  the  Senate. 
The  bill  passed  the  House  with  amendments 
near  the  end  of  the  session.  The  Senate  con- 
curred in  the  House  changes  without  a  con- 
ference and  the  Act  was  signed  into  law 
on  January  2,  1971  (Public  Law  91-646). 

The  Uniform  Relocation  Act  established 
for  the  first  time  a  single  uniform  Federal 
policy  for  relocating  persons  forced  to  move 
from  their  homes  or  businesses  located  in 
the  path  of  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams. These  programs  displace  aii  estimated 
million  or  more  families  every  10  years.  Be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  Act.  many  of  these 
programs  had  inconsistent  or  inadequate 
policies  regarding  displacement  and  reloca- 
tion. In  a  typical  hardship  neighborhood 
families  living  on  one  side  of  a  street  would 
receive  fairly  negotiated  prices  for  their  land 
and  generous  relocation  payments  and  as- 
sistance, while  families  on  the  other  side 
would  be  offered  prices  for  their  homes 
below  appraised  values  and  be  paid  no  re- 
location assistance  at  all.  The  Uniform  Re- 
location Act  was  designed  to  bring  order  and 
consistency  to  such  chaotic  situations. 

The  Act  also  increased  the  relocation 
benefits  available  to  persons  displaced  by 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs.  The 
relocation  payments  authorized  by  the  Act 
are  designed  to  compensate  a  displaced  per- 
son for  all  economic  losses  catised  by  his 
displacement  and  to  return  him  to  an  eco- 
nomic position  comparable  to  his  economic 
position  before  his  displacement.  The  reloca- 
tion benefits  provided  In  the  Act  include 
payments  for  moving  expenses,  reimburse- 
ments for  losses  of  personal  property,  and 
additional  compensation,  over  and  above  any 
condemnation  award  the  displaced  person 
may  have  received  for  his  home,  to  enable 
him  to  buy  "comparable"  replacement  hous- 
ing which  is  "decent,  safe,  and  sanitary." 

The  Act  has  three  titles.  Title  I  consists 
of  definitions.  Title  II,  the  relocation  title, 
requires  that  relocation  assistance  be  paid 
and  advisory  services  be  made  available  to 
displaced  persons,  and  that  no  Federal  or 
federally  assisted  project  be  undertaken 
unless  assurances  are  obtained  that  com- 
parable, decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  replace- 
ment housing  will  be  available  for  displaced 
persons  prior  to  their  displacement.  Title  III 
establishes  a  uniform  policy  governing  the 
acquisition  of  land  to  guide  Federal  and 
State  agencies  in  negotiations  with  owners 
for  land  acquisition. 

FEDERAL    FINANCING    OF    THE    FIRST     $25,000    OP 
RELOCATION    COSTS 

Until  July  1.  1972,  the  Federal  Government 
paid  the  first  $25,000  of  the  cost  to  a  State 
agency  of  providing  relocation  payments  and 
assistance  to  a  displaced  person.  However, 
after  July  1,  1972,  section  211(a)  of  the  Act, 
which  covers  federally  assisted  programs, 
provides  that  State  and  local  governments 
begin  sharing  relocation  costs  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  a  formula  basis,  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
other  program  or  project  costs  are  shared. 
►Section  207,  which  covers  the  case  where  a 
State  acquires  and  furnishes  property  as  a 
required  contribution  incident  to  a  Federal 
program  or  project,  provides  that  after  July 
1.  1972,  State  and  local  governments  must 
begin  to  pay  all  relocation  costs  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  they  have 
paid  for  the  acquisition  of  the  property. 
S.  261  deletes  the  reference  to  July  1,  1972, 
in  both  sections  and  inserts  July  1,  1976. 

As  introduced  in  the  Senate  in  1965,  the 


Uniform  Relocation  Act  provided  reimburse- 
ment of  all  individual  relocation  payments 
up  to  $25,000,  and  Federal  sharing  according 
to  the  projects'  cost  sharing  formula  above 
that  amount.  This  provision  reflected  the 
way  relocation  costs  were  financed  in  the 
urban  renewal  and  public  housing  programs 
at  that  time.  The  provision  was  intended 
to  be  a  permanent  feature  of  the  Act, 

Title  VIII  of  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1967  (S.  698)  contained  a 
similar  section  providing  for  full  Federal 
funding  of  relocation  costs  up  to  $25,000  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time.  But  this  provi- 
sion was  modified  and  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  1968  to  provide  full  Federal  funding  only 
until  the  end  of  a  transition  period,  and 
cost  .sharing  according  to  the  formula  gov- 
erning each  program  at  the  end  of  the  tran- 
sition period. 

The  third  relocation  measure  (S.  1.  in  the 
91st  Congress),  which  eventually  became 
law.  incorporated  this  modified  position  and 
provided  for  full  Federal  reimbursement  up 
to  $25,000  only  until  July  1.  1972. 

S.  1819,  the  1972  Amendments  to  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Act,  as  introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Baker  and  Brock,  provided  for  the  dele- 
tion of  the  reference  to  July  1.  1972.  and 
would  have  made  permanent  full  Federal 
funding  of  the  first  $25,000  per  displacee. 
However,  different  versions  of  S.  1819  passed 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  the  S.  1819 
agreed  to  by  a  House-Senate  Conference 
Committee  provided  for  an  extension  of  full 
Federal  funding  until  July  1.  1976.  Neither 
House  acted  on  the  legislation  before  Con- 
gress adjourned. 

By  deleting  the  reference  to  July  1.  1972. 
and  inserting  July  1.  1976,  S.  261  makes  full 
Federal  funding  up  to  $25,000  a  feature  of 
the  Act  for  four  additional  years.  Testimony 
at  the  hearings  held  on  S.  1819  revealed  a 
range  of  consideration  supporting  this  ap- 
proach to  financing  relocation  payments. 

First,  cost  sharing  has  imposed  severe  fi- 
nancial hardships  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments that  they  are  not  prepared  to  bear. 
The  present  language,  which  provided  for 
full  Federal  funding  for  a  short  transition 
period  and  cost  sharing  thereafter,  was  in- 
serted in  the  bill  in  1968  as  a  compromise 
between  the  supporters  of  the  original  ver- 
sion and  those  who  argued  that  a  short  tran- 
sition period  woulc".  give  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments time  to  budget  for  the  increased 
relocation  costs.  However,  much  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  at  the  time  of  hearings  con- 
ducted on  S.  1819  indicates  that  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  facing  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  increased  in  severity  in  the 
last  several  years.  Imposing  this  new  cost  on 
States  and  localities  amounts  to  revenue 
sharing  in  reverse,  asking  State  and  local 
governments  to  pick  up  an  expense  that  has 
been  paid  almost  entirely  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Testimony  at  the  hearing  on 
S.  1819  revealed  a  widespread  concern  that 
cost-sharing  relocation  expenses  would  force 
local  governments  to  curtail  the  scope  of 
present  and  anticipated  renewal  programs. 

Second,  the  financing  of  relocation  costs 
on  a  cost-sharing  basis  has  in  effect  scrapped 
full  Federal  funding  for  relocation  payments 
up  to  $25,000  which  has  been  applied  to 
urban  renewal,  public  housing,  and  mass 
transportation  since  the  early  1960s,  and  to 
other  HUD  programs,  like  model  cities,  since 
the  middle  of  the  decade.  The  July  1  elimina- 
tion of  the  ongoing  intergovernmental  fiscal 
relationship  represents  a  step  away  from  the 
funding  arrangements  that  have  been  in 
operation  in  major  programs  for  nearly  a 
decade. 

Third,  adoption  of  the  cost-sharing  for- 
mula governing  each  program  has  tended  to 
undermine  the  salutary  uniform  treatment 
that  was  a  paramount  goal  of  the  1970  legis- 
lation. Relocation  costs  now  vary  from  pro- 
gram to  program  according  to  their  match- 
ing formula.  The  Federal  Government  pays 


90'.  of  the  relocation  costs  for  individuals 
displaced  by  an  interstate  highway,  for  ex- 
ample, but  only  66'.  of  the  costs  of  re- 
locating those  forced  to  move  because  of  a 
typical  urban  renewal  program.  This  ap- 
proach generates  diflering  relocation  atti- 
tudes and  practices  among  the  agencies  In- 
volved   at   all    levels   of   government. 

Fourth,  the  1970  legislation  represents  a 
declaration  of  a  new  national  policy  that  is 
being  superimposed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  blanket  fashion  on  all  existing 
federally  assisted  programs  Federal  fund- 
nig  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act  assures 
that  fullest  implementation  of  this  national 
relocation  policy. 

The  main  argtiment  against  the  extension 
of  full  Federal  funding  of  relocation  pay- 
ments up  to  $25,000  is  that  relocation  pa\ - 
ments  are  a  part  of  the  project  costs  and 
should  be  cost  shared  on  the  same  basis  that 
project  costs  are  shared.  At  the  hearing  held 
on  S  1819.  Frank  C.  Carlucci,  then  Associate 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  testified  that  cost  sharing  would 
encourage  Slate  aiid  local  government  agen- 
cies to  choose  Federal  projects  and  select 
locations  in  a  way  that  would  minimize  re- 
location costs.  On  the  other  hand.  Robert 
Hubbard,  representing  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials. 
testified  that  the  cost  considerations  are  not 
a  significant  factor  in  the  selection  and  lo- 
cation of  most  urban  renewal  projects.  Even 
in  those  cases  where  cost  considerations  may 
be  a  factor  in  selecting  a  project,  relocation 
costs  usually  make  up  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  total  project  costs,  so  that  even  large 
changes  in  relocation  costs  would  translate 
into  relatively  small  changes  in  total  costs 
and  would  have  a  relatively  small  impact  on 
decisions  based  on  overall  cost  considcra' 
tions. 

INTERIM      RELOCATION      ASSISTANCE      AND      REAL 
PROPERTY  ACQUISITION  EXPENSES 

Section  221(a)  of  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Act  provides  that  "this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  its  enactment  "  However,  in 
order  to  permit  States  whose  laws  or  con- 
stitutions do  not  permit  Stale  agencies  to 
provide  all  the  benefits  required  by  the  Act. 
Section  221(b)  further  provides  that,  until 
July  1.  1972.  the  Act  is  applicable  only  to 
the  extent  that  'such  State  is  able  under  Its 
law  to  comply".  After  July  1.  1972.  the  Act 
bec.ime  fully  applicable  to  all  States.  The  ef- 
fect of  tlie  langiKige  was  to  provide  States  a 
transition  period  to  obtain  comprehenseive 
enabling  legislation  permitting  them  to  com- 
ply with  the  Act 

S.  261  adds  new  Section  222  which  allows 
the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  through  July  1, 
1973.  to  pay  to  a  State,  not  in  compliance 
with  the  Act,  funds  as  are  necess.ary  to  make 
all  p.Tyments  and  provide  all  benefits  th.-nt 
are  required  by  the  Act.  S.  261  further  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  agency  head  shall  take 
all  reasonable  steps  to  recover  the  portion 
of  these  payments  which  would  have  been  the 
non-Federal  share  if  the  State  had  been  in 
lawful  compliance  with  the  Act,  and  au- 
thorizes the  Federal  agency  head  to  deduct 
any  delinquent  non-Federal  share  from  fu- 
ture program  payments  from  the  Federal 
agency  to  the  State. 

As  the  Act  is  now  written,  the  head  of  a 
Federal  agency  may  not  approve  any  grant, 
contract,  or  agreement  with  a  State  agency, 
"on  or  after  the  effective  date."  unless  he 
receives  assurances  from  the  State  agency 
that  all  benefits  required  by  the  Act  will  be 
provided.  Where  a  State  agency,  because  of 
a  lack  of  legal  authority,  has  been  unable  to 
make  such  assurances  after  July  1,  1972. 
this  provision  acts  to  prevent  the  head  of 
a  Federal  agency  from  approving  any  grant. 
contract,  or  agreement  with  that  agency.  The 
provision  can  have  the  effect  of  cutting  off 
funds  for  federally  assisted  programs  which 
displace  persons  after  July  1.  1972.    '" 
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According  to  reports  prepared  by  the  Gen- 
e  al  Accounting  Office,  several  States  have 
n  at  yet  enacted  legislation  necessary  to  com- 
p  y  with  the  Act  Five  are  in  partial  com- 
p  iance  for  HUD  programs  Three  States  have 
n  5t  complied  with  any  HUD  programs.  Five 
~  ates  have  not  complied  with  legislative  re- 
c)  iirements  relating  to  the  Army  Corps  of 
K  igmeers. 

As  was  Illustrated  during  the  hearings  on 
S  1819,  there  are  several  reasons  why  these 
S  a!es  have  not  been  able  to  comply  with 
a  1  the  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Relocation 
A?t. 

Some  States  may  have  failed  to  enact  com- 
p  -ehensive  enabling  legislation  because  they 
h  Id  not  been  fully  Informed  at  their  regular 
w  ssion  of  the  need  to  do  so  by  Federal  au- 
t]  loritles.  Evidence  prepared  and  submitted 
f<  r  the  record  by  the  National  Governor's 
C  inference  »nd  the  American  Association  of 
S  ate  Highway  Officials  during  the  S.  1819 
h  >&rlnga.  revealed  that  nearly  all  of  the 
S  Ates,  In  cooperation  with  HDD  and  the 
D  >partment  of  Transportation,  have  enacted 
ei  tabling  legislation  with  resp>ect  to  the  ma- 
j<  r  HUD  and  highway  programs,  but  have 
n  )t  enacted  legislation  covering  other  fed- 
ei  ally  assisted  programs.  Although  States  of- 
fl  :lals  in  all  States  received  information  on 
tie  Act  from  the  National  Governor's  Con- 
ft  rence  in  March  1971.  they  received  no  of- 
fi  ilal  notice  regarding  the  enactment  of 
c< -mprehenslve  legislation  from  the  Federal 
G  avemment  until  February  1972. 

Other  States,  like  Wyoming  and  Nevada, 
h  ive  legislatures  which  meet  biennially.  Al- 
tl  ough  these  legislatures  were  in  session  at 
tl  e  time  of  the  Act's  passage,  they  may  not 
h  ive  been  given  an  adequate  opportunity  to 
a(  opt  comprehensive  legislation  before  their 
wljoumment  early  in   1971. 

The  Committee  believes  It  unfair  to  penal- 
iz!  persons  displaced  by  Federal  projects  In 
ti  ose  States  that  have  not  been  given  ade- 
qv  ate  opportunity  to  enact  implementing  leg- 
is  ation.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
C  )mmittee  does  not  believe  that  these  con- 
si  lerationa  Justify  a  general  postponement 
ol  the  effective  date.  Such  a  general  one-year 
p<etponement  would,  as  a  practical  matter, 
p<  rmit  States  to  proceed  with  federally  as- 
si  ited  projects  until  July  1,  1973.  without 
pi  ovidlng  relocation  benefits  to  displaced 
p<  rsons  as  required  by  the  Act.  A  postpone- 
m  snt  of  the  effective  date  would  encourage 
S'  ates  which  have  not  enacted  enabling  leg- 
Is  ation  not  to  do  so  until  the  last  possible 
ra  :>ment,  or  to  make  their  own  legislation  ef- 
fertive  on  July  1.  1973,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
ni  cessity  of  making  relocation  payments  for 
ar  extra  year.  Material  submitted  for  the 
hearing  record  on  S.  1918  Indicated,  for  ex- 
ai  iple.  that  New  Jersey  had  already  enacted 
le  fislalion  permitting  it  to  comply  with  the 
A<t.  but  made  July  I,  1972.  the  effective 
di  te.  Finally,  a  blanket  extension  would  also 
b«  unfair  to  those  states  w 
a<  ted  to  bring  their  laws 
w  th  the  requirements  of  the  Act 

A.«  SISTANCF  TO  SPECIFIED  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJEC- 
TIONS CNDERTAKEK  DIRECTLY  BY  CERTAIN 
PERSONS 


which  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act  Is  writ- 
ten excludes  persons  displaced  by  Federal 
projects  undertaken  by  any  entity  other  than 
an  agency  of  the  Federal  GiDvernment.  a  State 
or  a  State  agency.  S  261  partially  corrects 
the  deficiency  by  expanding  the  coverage  of 
the  Act  to  include  eight  specified  Federal 
programs. 

The  programs  .specified  by  S    261  include: 

Section  202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959  (12 
use.  IVOlq)  provides  low-interest  loans  for 
the  construction  of  housing  for  the  elderly 
or  the  handicapped.  It  is  administered  by 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Title  VI  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  use.  291),  the  Hill-Burton  Program, 
provides  grants  and  loans  for  the  construc- 
tion and  modernization  of  hospitals  and 
other  medical  facilities.  It  is  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Section  301   of  the  Public  Health  Services 


Act  (42  use.  2411  is  the  basic  authority  of     "'"'^  ^-  ^^''*' 


tlons.  Section  305  requires  that  the  Federal 
agency  head  shall  not  approve  any  project 
or  program  with  a  State  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  the  State  agency  will  follow  the  land 
acquisition  policies  in  sections  301  and  302. 
and  that  the  property  owners  will  be  paid 
expen.ses  as  specified  in  sections  303  and  304. 
The  deletion  of  "July  1,  1972"  and  the  in- 
sertion in  its  place  of  "July  1,  1976"  would 
provide  full  Federal  funding  of  the  first  $25,- 
000  untu  July  1,  1976.  The  addition  of  "re- 
quired by  section  210,  and  in  the  case  of  any 
real  property  acquisition  or  displacement 
occuring  prior  to  July  1,  1974,  such  Federal 
agencies  shall  pay  100  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  payments  and  assistance  re- 
quired by  section  305  "  would  authorize  full 
Federal  funding  of  the  first  $26,000  until 
July  1,  1976,  to  those  provisions  sp>eclfied  by 
section  210  and  would  provide  for  pyayment 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  100  percent 
of  the  assistance  provided  in  section  305  until 


the  Surgeon  General  to  carry  out  research 
and  Investigations  related  to  mental  and 
physical  diseases.  It  is  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

Title  IV  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1950  (12 
use.  1749)  authorizes  loans  and  grants  for 
the  construction  of  housing  and  other  educa- 
tional faculties  for  students  and  faculties. 
It  Is  administered  by  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  Higher  Educational  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  (20  U.S.C.  701)  authorizes  grants  and 
loans  for  the  construction  of  academic  fa- 
culties. It  Is  administered  by  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare 


Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  of  S. 
261  amends  section  211(a)  to  read  as  foUows: 
(a)  The  cost  to  a  State  agency  of  providing 
payments  and  assistance  pxirsuant  to  sec- 
tions 206,  210,  215,  and  305,  and  cost  to  a 
person  of  providing  payments  and  assistance 
pursuant  to  section  223(a),  shall  be  included 
as  part  of  the  cost  of  a  program  or  project 
for  which  Federal  financial  assistance  is 
available  to  such  State  agency  or  person,  and 
such  State  agency  or  person  shall  be  eligible 
for  Federal  financial  assistance  with  respect 
to  such  payments  and  assistance  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  pro- 
gram or  project  costs,  except  that,  notwith- 
tandlng  any  other  law  in  the  case  where  the 


tup  TTnitaH  ctot-.^  11       1       ....-.„  Federal   financial  assistance   Is  by  grant  or 

;J^    HOlTauthori.^r.nnf  *'.*%^'^r  '''^     contribution   the   Federal   agency^hs^l   pay 
.SC.  1401)    authorizes  contracts  for  finan-     the  full  amount  of  the  first  $25,000  of  the 

cost  to  a  State  agency  or  to  a  person  of  pro- 
viding  payments   and    assistance   for   a   dis- 


cial  assistance  to  States  or  State  agencies  for 
the  construction  of  low-Income  housing.  It 
Is  administered  by  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 


Section    235(J)    of   the    National   Housing 
Act    (12    use.    1715z(J))    authorizes    mort- 


placed  person  under  sections  206,  210,  215, 
and  223(a),  on  account  of  any  acquisition  or 
displacement  occurring  prior  to  July  1,  1976, 

par-o  accicfor,^-     „  .    ,  ""'^  under  section  305,  on  account  of  any 

fi^rf  ^„^'^,^*'^''^  payments  In  cases  of  acqulsl-     acquisition  occurring  prior  to  July   1,   1974. 

yinrhfdiniTv,°H,T'?    ^^"^'*    ^*™"y   "°'^     and  in  any  case  where  such  Federal  financial 
(including  rehabilitation,   where   necessary) 

for  resaie  to  low-income  families.  Section 
236  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12  USC 
1715Z-1)  authorizes  Interest  reduction  pay- 
ments on  behalf  of  owners  of  rental  housing 
project.  Administered  by  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  * 

Section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  (12  use  1701s)  is 
the  basic  rent  supplement  program  for  the 
elderly,  handicapped,  those  displaced  by  gov- 
ernment action,  those  occupying  substand- 
ard housing,  or  victims  of  a  national  disaster 
Admmistered  by  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

ANALYSIS    OF    THE    BILL 

Subsection    (a)    of  the  first  .section  of  S. 


hich  have  alre«dy     ?^\q-^*."''^  !*"'°"  ^°''  ^^  striking  out  "July 
into  compliance     ,o,«  ..  '     *"?  inserting  in  its  place  "July  1. 
»v-   .-.      *^  1976,     and   by   inserting  at   the  end  of  "the 

section  "required  by  section  210.  and  in  the 
case  of  any  real  property  acquisition  or  dis- 
placement  occurring   prior   to   July    1     1974 

, ^"<^h  Federal  agencies  shall  pay  100  per  cen- 

The    Uniform    Relocation    A.sslstance    and     tum  of   the   cost  of  such  payments  and  as- 
al   Property  Acquisition  Act  of   1970  now     sistance  req'iired  by  section  305  " 


R 

piovldes  benefits  to  persons  displaced  by  the 
ac  quisition  of  real  property  by  a  Federal 
af  ency  or  a  State  or  State  agency  acquiring 
t^e  real  property  as  a  required  contribution 
in:idental  to  a  Federal  program  or  project. 
S  261  amends  the  Act  to  extend  benefits  to 
persons  displaced  by  eight  specified  Federal 
programs  which  may  be  undertaken  by  per- 
sons rther  than  a  Federal  agency  or  a  State 
or  State  agency. 

It  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  estab- 
Irsfi  a  uniform  policy  for  the  fair  and  equi- 
tajie  treatment  of  persons  displaced  as  a  re- 
'.ilt  of  all  Federal  and  federally  assisted  pro- 
gr  <ms^nd  projects.  However,  the  manner  in 


Section  207  of  the  Act  now  provides  that 
whenever  real  property  i.s  acquired  by  a  State 
agency  and  furnished  as  a  required  contribu- 
tion incidental  to  a  Federal  program  or 
project,  the  Federal  agency  having  authority 
over  the  pro'^ram  or  project  mav  net  accept 


assistance  is  by  loan,  the  Federal  agency 
shall  loan  such  State  agency  or  person  the 
full  amotint  of  the  first  $25,000  of  such  cost. 

Section  211  (a) ,  as  It  exists  in  the  law,  pro- 
vides full  Federal  payment  under  sections 
206.  210.  215.  and  305,  of  up  to  $25,000  for 
Individual  relocation  payments  and  assist- 
ance until  July  1,  1972,  and  for  cost-sharing 
of  these  payments  and  assistance  thereafter. 
As  amended  by  the  bill,  would  provide  full 
Federal  funding  of  the  first  $25,000  for  pay- 
ments and  assistance  provided  for  in  sections 
206,  210,  215,  and  new  section  223(a)  untU 
July  1.  1976.  In  addition  the  amended  sec- 
tion 211(a)  would  provide  fuU  Federal  fund- 
ing until  July  1,  1974,  of  the  first  $25,000  for 
individual  relocation  payments  provided  for 
in  section  305. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  first  section  of  S.  261 
amends  Title  II  of  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Act  by  adding  a  new  section  222. 

Section  222(a)  would  amend  the  Act  by 
authorising  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency, 
between  July  1,  1972  and  July  1,  1973,  to  loan 
a  State  which  Is  not  in  compliance  with  the 
Act.  such  sums  in  excess  of  the  first  $25,000 
as  are  necessary  to  provide  all  assistance  re- 
quired by  the  Act. 

Section  222(b)(1)  would  authorize  the 
Federal  agency  head  after  July  1,  1973.  to 
approve  any  grant  with  any  State  agency 
which  has  borrowed  funds  under  the  provi- 


sucn  property  unless  such  State  agencv  has     sions  of  new  section  222(a),  unless  the  State 
ria(ie  all   the  relocation  payments  and' pro-  "         .-       _    .       -  -       . 

vided  all  a.ssistance  required  of  a  State  agen- 
cy by  sections  210  and  305  of  the  Act.  Sec- 
tion 207  provided  that,  until  July  1,  1972, 
the  Federal  Government  would  contribute 
the  first  $25,000  of  the  cost  of  providing  re- 
location payments  and  assistance  and  other 
acquisition  payments  required  by  such  sec- 


acency  .satisfies  the  Federal  agency  head 
that  t.he  Slate  Is  taking  appropriate  measures 
to  repay  the  Federal  government  the 
amounts  loaned  under  section  222(a). 

Section  :!22(b)  (2)  would  provide  that  after 
July  1.  1973.  the  Federal  agency  head  may 
deduct  sums  totaling  the  amounts  loaned 
under  222(a)   from  Federal  assistance  avail- 
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ftijle  under  any  grant,  contract  or  agreement 
(except  relocation  payments)  from  the  Fed- 
eral agency.  Tliis  may  be  done  only  In  a 
niaiuxer  aot  substantially  and  adversely  af- 
lecting  the  prograra  or  project  and  only 
after  a  reasonable  repayment  time  has 
expired. 

Subsection  (di  of  the  first  section  of  S. 
261  amends  section  101  (3 1  of  the  Uniform 
Act  bv  Inserting  after  "meaus  "  the  following: 
"a  State,".  This  clianges  the  definition  of 
"State  agency"  to  include  a  State. 

Subsection  ^e)  of  the  first  section  o;  the 
bill  amends  section  101(6)  by  inserting  after 
"personal  property  from  real  property"  the 
loUowing:  "'which  he  or  his  personal  prop- 
erty lawfully  occupies."  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  "In  any  administrative  or  ju- 
dicial determination  as  to  lawful  occupancy, 
occupany  shall  be  deemed  to  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  lawful  occupancy,  and  the  burden 
of  proving  unlawful  occupancy  shall  be  on 
the  party  alleging  unlawful  occupancy." 

Section  101  (6)  as  it  exists  defines  the  term 
"displaced  person".  S.  261  amends  that  def- 
inition by  limiting  the  term  to  persons  law- 
fully occupying  the  real  property  from  which 
they  are  displaced,  but  places  the  burden  of 
proving  unlawful  occupancy  on  the  party 
alleging  the  vmlawful  occupancy. 

Subsection  (f)  of  the  first  section  of  S. 
261  amends  Title  II,  as  amended  by  sub- 
section (c>,  toy  adding  sections  223  and  224. 
Section  223(a)  (A)  would  provide  that 
when  a  project  ar  program  Is  undertaken  by 
a  person,  other  than  an  Individual,  under 
section  Mt  of  the  Hwising  Act  of  1959  (12 
use.  1791  (^),  Title  IV  of  the  Public  flealth 
Service  Act  iiS  U£.C.  291),  section  301  of 
the  Pu¥llc  Healtk Senice  Act  (41  U.S.C.  241 ) . 
Title  VI  of  tbe  Housing  Act  of  1950  ( 12  U.S.C. 
1749)  or  the  Higher  Education  FaciUties  Act 
erf  1983  <2»  use  701).  and  the  Federal 
financial  ass*ita«oe  is  furnished  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  the  head  of  tlie  Federal  agency 
shall  insure  tbat  pajTueiits  and  assistance 
required  by  secUoas  202.  203,  204.  and  306 
are  made  te  persons  disj>laced  by  the  pro- 
ject or  preg^am. 

The  pracn^ms  specified  by  new  section 
223 (ai  (A).  bKefly  stated,  are  as  folio ws: 

Section  202  ot  the  Housing  Act  of  1959 
(13  VS.C.  ITOlqt  provides  low-interest  loans 
for  the  ootistructi<Mi  of  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly or  the  handici^iped.  It  is  administered  by 
Hou.siiig  aad  Urban  Devek^ment. 

Title  VI  of  tlie  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  291),  Uie  HUi-Burttm  Program. 
provides  grants  aiMl  loans  fc»r  tl»e  oonstmc- 
tiou  and  luodernlzation  of  Imspitais  and 
other  nMdlcal  facilities.  It  is  adoiiuistered 
by  tlie  Department  of  Health.  Ediicatlou, 
ai\cl  Welfare. 

Section  301  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  TJ.S.C.  ■241 »  is  the  ba.slc  authority  of 
tbe  Surge«n  Oeiieral  to  carry  o\>t  research 
aiid  investigations  related  to  mental  and 
phy.sicM  diseases.  It  Is  adraini.-^tCTed  by  the 
Department  of  Health  Edvicaticn.  »nd  Wel- 
fare. 

Title  iV  ot  the  Housing  Act  of  1969  (U 
use.  1749t  authorizes  loans  and  grants  for 
the  cttustruction  of  housing  and  other  edu- 
cHtlonaa  facilities  for  students  and  fsrculties. 
U  is  adniinistered  by  Housing  anfl  Urban 
Develc^aveut. 

The  Higher  Bducational  Facilities  Act  of 
1961  (20  U5.C.  701)  authorizes  grants  and 
loans  for  the  construction  of  academic  facil- 
ities ad'nlnistered  by  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Section  ^n(a)(Bt  provides  that  when  a 
project  Is  undertaken  by  a  State  agency  fur- 
ni.shed  F>ederal  financial  asslstaiKse  tuider  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C. 
1401  \  foe  tbe  rchabUitation  or  modemi2aitlon 
of  public  hrousing,  and  the  Federal  financial 
assistaaoe  ts  furaisteed  by  a  Federal  agency. 
the  hefMl  «f  tfae  Federal  agency  shall  insure 
that  payneau  and  assistance  required  by 
dectioa  M2.  203.  204  and  205  are  made  to 


persons  displaced  by  the  project.  The  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  (42  U.S.C.  1401) 
authorizes  contracts  for  financial  assistance 
to  States  or  State  agencies  for  the  construc- 
tion of  low-income  housing.  It  is  adminis- 
tered toy  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

New  section  223(b)  would  provide  tliat 
when  a  project  or  program  is  undertaken  bv 
a  person  furnished  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance under  section  235(J)  or  section  236  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  1715z(Ji,  1715Z-1I  or  under  section 
101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  1701s) 
by  a  Federal  agency,  the  head  of  that  agency 
shall  insure  payments  and  assistance  required 
by  sectiotis  202.  203.  204  and  205  are  made 
to  persons  displaced  by  the  project  or  pro- 
gram. 

The  programs  .speclDeU  by  new  secliou  2'23 
(b  1 .  briefly  stated,  are  as  follows : 

Section  235(  j  I  of  the  National  Hourlug  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  1715Z)  authorizes  mortgage  assist- 
ance payments  in  cases  of  acquisition  of  four 
or  more  single  famUy  units  (including  re- 
habUltation.  where  necessary)  for  resale  to 
low-inoome  families.  Section  236  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1715z-l)  au- 
thorizes interest  reduction  payments  on  be- 
half of  owners  of  rental  housing  projects 
administered  by  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

Section  101  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965  (12  U.S.C.  1701s  I  is 
the  basic  rent  supplement  program  for  the 
elderly,  handicapped,  those  displaced  by  gov- 
ernment action,  those  occupying  substand- 
ard housing,  or  victiin.s  of  a  national  disaster 
administered  by  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Section  223(ct,  as  added  by  S.  261.  would 
stipulate  that  it  U  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  agency  head  providing  benefits  utider 
section  223ia»  and  223(bi  to  insure  thai 
relocation  payments  and  benefits  provided 
reach  oiily  displaced  persons. 

Section  224  would  provide  Unat  no  agent 
of  the  Federal  Government,  for  the  purpose 
of  assuring  compliance  with  the  Act,  may 
prohibit  the  removal  of  vacant  improvements 
located  <m  real  property  acquired  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Federal  project. 

Section  2  of  S.  261  amends  section  202(a) 
(2 1  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  a 
comma  and  "except  that  in  any  case  where 
It  is  impracticable  to  determine  such  relo- 
cation expenses  the  payment  shall  be  for  the 
actual  direct  losses." 

Section  202(a)(2)  now  provides  that  the 
Federal  ageiK-y  head  shaU  make  pavineius  to 
displaced  persons  for  actual  direct  l(isses  oi 
property  as  a  result  of  moving  or  discontinu- 
ing a  farm  or  business.  This  .payment  is  lim- 
ited, however,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  required  to 
relocate  the  propeny.  Section  2  of  S.  261 
would  remove  that  limit  in  cases  where  it  Is 
not  practicable  to  determine  reasonable  relo- 
cation c(3.sts.  In  such  cases  the  displaced  per- 
son would  be  paid  for  actual  losses. 

Section  3  of  S.  261  amends  Title  III  of  the 
Uniform  Act  by  adding  ne-.v  section  C>07  at 
the  end.  Tills  .section  307  amends  the  Act  lo 
provide  that  nothing  In  the  land  acquisition 
title  of  the  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
a  person,  after  he  has  received  an  estimate. 
from  donating  his  real  property  to  a  Federal 
agency.  State,  or  a  State  agency. 

ESTUa.4TED    COST    OF    LECISL.ATIO.V 

Tlie  conmiittee  has  received  no  official  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  the  bill  to  the  Federal 
Government.  However,  according  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Officials,  which  conduct  a  surrey  of 
local  governments  participating  in  various 
HUO  programs,  the  total  cost  of  relocation 
deriving  from  these  programs  is  estimated  t« 
be  about  $S7a  million  Ui  fiscal  year  1973.  Tne 
local  share,  which  under  S.  1819  the  Federal 
Oovernment  would  assume,  is  estimated  to  t>e 


aboi.ll  one-fourth  of  this  amount,  or  approM- 
mately  $95  nullion. 

According  to  a  statement  prepared  by  tlie 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  OI- 
ficlals,  the  relocation  costs  deriving  from  all 
federally  a'^sisted  highway  programs  Uiai 
would  be  a-ssumed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  bill  would  be  much  smaller 
than  the  relocation  costs  deriving  from  HUD 
programs. 

biuce  HUD  and  highway  programs  accouiii 
for  the  bulk  of  all  dislocation  caused  by  Fed- 
eral or  federally  a.ssLsled  programs,  the  coui- 
niitiee  estimates  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
bill  will  be  $150  mUlion  In  fiscal  year  1973. 
and  approximately  $750  million  over  the  pe- 
riod from  fi.--cal  \ear  1973  to  1978. 


WINNING  PUBLIC  OFFICE  BY 
WALKING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presideut.  it 
seems  that  the  latest  trend,  in  running 
for  the  Senate  at  lea.st.  is  for  candidates 
to  walk  across  their  States  or  up  atid 
down  their  States.  By  and  large,  the 
"Lawton  Chiles  formula"  seems  to  have 
worked  with  a  great  deal  of  success. 

A  camiidate  in  the  State  of  HliuoL« 
travei-sed  that  State,  east  and  west,  nortli 
and  south,  and  he  got  to  be  elected 
Governor. 

A  candidate  in  the  State  of  Iowa  tra- 
versed that  State,  east  and  west,  north 
and  .south,  and  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate. 

I  think  th.it  thi^  treiKi  has  worked 
Aery  well  in  favor  of  tlw  Democrats  to 
date,  and  I  would  Iwpe  Uiat  it  would 
continue  in  the  future. 

It  does  take  stamina  and  it  does  take 
l>eople  who  ai-e  young  in  heart  as  ^-ell 
as  in  spirit. 

One  of  them  is  Senator  Dick  Cl.%rk 
of  Iowa,  about  wIknh  an  article  was 
published  in  the  Evenine  Star  and  Daily 
New.'^  of  Febi'uary  1.  1973.  entitled  "Sen- 
ator Dick  Clark:  Sara  of  Foot  Race. 
V  it'.i  Fro?s  and  Mules."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  tYiis  article,  written  by 
Maitha  Angle,  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tiiei>e  being  no  obiection.  Uie  aitide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Recor», 
as  follows : 
IFrnin    the    WicshinEio»>    Eveiitne    Star    aiid 

Ehilly  News.  1^*   1.  i9T^) 

Sfin^ior    Dick   Ciahk:    S.^c^   or   Foot    R\rr. 

With  Frogs  .\nd  iln  is 

(By  iJartba  Angles 

Dk  k  Clark  is  the  Herb  Mul-tpv  of  Capito* 
HiU.  a  kind  of  sandlot  poUticinn  who  »-alk?tl 
out  of  novrliere  into  a  seat  in  the  VS.  Senate 

Like  Mul-Key.  the  young  fre«  a«ent  wtw'd 
ne\er  plaved  coUece  football  but  won  him- 
self a  spot  on  the  Redskins'  cJi*mpion-Jilf» 
team  last  year,  the  tS-year-old  Iowa  Demo- 
cr.'tt  iu..de  tlie  jump  to  the  bit;  liine  v  ithrnit 
ever  climbing  the  \i.s\ial  rungs  of  the  poliiir;il 
ladder 

Ihis  time  a  year  n^o  Richard  C  Clark  a 
former  universitv  professor,  was  admini^- 
traUve  Resistant  to  Rep  John  C  Culver,  D- 
low;i.  In  the  conKrvssmRn's  2ikI  DistrWt  of- 
fice back  hoire. 

His  energies  were  devf>t*<l  to  s*tt!n«  up  a 
Culver  bid  for  the  Senate  seat  then  held  bv 
two-term  Republican  Jack  Miller  The  or- 
gauizaticMval  groundwork  was  laid,  and  a 
statewide  canvass  was  under  way  to  identtfT. 
repi-;er  and  pet  out  the  vote'-  oJ  potential 
Culver  supj-orters. 

Clurk  was  preparing  to  leave  Culver's  pay- 
roll lifter  seven  years  in  order  to  try  for  tl»e 
Hou-se  seat  hinwelf  once  the  co!4(rc^sin»u 
declared  for  the  Senate. 
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■umccD  TO  Rcrv 

But  the  declaration  never  came.  On  Feb. 
Si  Culver  announced  tliat  for  'famUy  and 
J  rofesslonal  conslderaiions,"  he  had  decided 
1  0  forgo  the  Senate  race  and  seek  a  fifth  term 
l|i  the  House  tn.scead. 

His  sudden  pullout  left  Iowa  Democrats 
■*ith  no  candidate.  Ever\-  other  party  leader 
f  f  stature  had  already  committed  himself  to 
ether  races,  as.suming  tliat  Culver  had  a  lock 
en  the  Senate  nomination.  Miller,  who  had 
carried  all  99  counties  in  Iowa  in  196tJ,  ap- 
r  eared  Invincible.       » 

The  day  that  Culver  announced  his  de- 
cision. Clark  started  getting  phone  calls  from 
f  lends  urging  him  to  run  for  the  Senate 
Ipmself. 

I  thouKhi  it  was  crazy  for  about   a  day 
njid  a  half."  he  recalled. 

Nothing  to  lose 
But   the   more   he  considered    the   no!  ion. 
t  le  less  outrageous  it  seemed.  "After  all.  I 
h  id  nothing  to  lose  on  God's  green  earth  and 
e  erythlng  to  gain." 

So  Clark  declared   his   candidacy  for   ilie 
Senate  a  week  after  Culver  bowed  out.   "I 
tiiought  I  had  about  a  3-to-l   chance."  he 
id. 

He  had  a  monumental  recognition  prob- 

"Less  than  one-half  of  one  percent  of 

voters  knew  who  I  was,"  Clark  said.  'I 

to  do  something  to  get  my  name  known." 

Too    SLOW 

He   started    in    fairly    traditional    fashion. 
d:  iving   from   town   to   town   to  meet    local 
D  (mocrats  and  visit  every  newspaper  office, 
and  television  station  in  luwa,  a  Jour- 
that   kept  him  on   the   road  from   late 
February  until  late  June. 

•It  was  working,  but  it  was  too.'^low. "  Cli^irk 
A    Des    Moines    Register    poll    in    May 
sHowed  him  running  far  behind  Miller.  57 
20. 

A  young  candidate  for  the  state  legislature 

ggested  that  he  conduct  a  walking  cam- 

p4lgn  all  across  the  state  a  technique  prevl- 

used    successfully    by    Sen.    Lawton 

Cilles,  D-Fla..  and  Illinois  Gov.  Dan  Walker. 

So  he  bought  a  couple  of  khaki  safari  suits 

a  pair  of  comfortable  mailman's  boots 

set  out  on  June  29  from  Millers  home 

tofcm  of  Sioux  City,  in  western  Iowa. 

Prom  that  day  until  Oct.  5,  he  walked  and 
wi  ,lked  and  walked — along  open  roads,  past 
fafnlly  farms,  down  the  Main  Streets  of 
small  towns,  around  the  business 
of  larger  cities,  through  the  suburbs 
back  to  the  open  roads,  logging  1.313 
while  the  summer  sun  tanned  his  face 
arms  a  deep  brown  and  the  rains  washed 
dust  off  his  khakis.  Cobblers  along  the 
rolite  nailed  new  heels  to  his  hardworn  boots, 
pe  didn't  really  talk  much  politics  along 
walk,  or  at  least  he  never  discussed  Mil- 
's record.  Instead  he  listened  to  people. 
NUen  the  walk  ended,  Clark  WiW  no  longer 
tranger  to  the  voters  of  Iowa.  He  was  still 
tri  .lUng  Miller,  but  the  gap  was  closhig.  He 
sp  int  the  final  month  of  his  campaign  zero- 
In  ;  m  on  the  Republican  Incumbent,  attack- 
in  [  his  record  and  clashing  with  him  In  de- 
ba  «3. 

)n  election  day,  Clark  went  home  at  8:30 
p.]  1.,  to  await  the  returns  with  his  wife  and 
tw  »  teen-age  children. 

The  polls  had  closed  hi  the  East  and  Mc- 
Gcvem  was  taking  a  beating.  I  told  my 
wi  e  and  kids  we  were  going  to  lose,  that 
th  !re  was  no  way  we  could  overcome  the  kind 
of  Nixon  landslide  that  was  shaping  up. 

Then  20  minutes  later,  NBC  declared  me  a 
wlmer.  I  couldn't  believe  It — they  hardly 
hai  any  votes  on  the  board  and  I  just 
CO  ildn't  believe   It,"  Clark  said. 

The  shock  of  victory  was  hard  to  cope 
wi  h.  "I'd  never  allowed  myself  throughout 
thi  entire  campaign  to  think  beyond  election 
da  r.  I'd  never  thought  about  actually  being 
K  I  enator.  rd  also  never  faced  what  I'd  do 
if  I  lost;  I  knew  I  could  get  a  Job  somewhere." 


And  the  voters  of  Iowa  certainlv  seemed 
happy  with  their  .surrogate  candidate,  giv- 
ing Clark  54.6  percent  of  the  vote  on  Nov.  7. 
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THE  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

Ml-.  MANSFIELD.  Mi'.  Pi'e.sident.  the 
latest  is.sue  of  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  publi.she.s  an  interesting  article 
entitled  "Vietnam  Peace— How  United 
States  Hope.s  To  Make  It  'A  Peace  That 
Heals.'  " 

Ako.  in  connection  with  this  article, 
are  published  the  "Highlights  of  a  His- 
toric Agreement. "  The  salient  poinUs  are 
the  pact  to  end  the  fighting  in  Vietnam, 
as  relea,sed  in  an  official  Whit€  Hou.se 
document  called  Ba.sic  Element  of  Viet- 
nam Agi'eement. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  the  article  and  the  "High- 
lights of  a  Historic  Agreement "  be  print- 
ed ii^  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  U.S.  New.s  &  World  Report, 

Feb.  5.  1973) 

How  UNixro  States  Hopes  To  M*ke   It   "A 

Peace  That  Heals  " 

In  the  wake  of  a  comproml.se  end  to  Amer- 
iCHs  longest  v.ar:  both  a  carrot  and  a  stick 
to  convince  Hanoi  that  keeping  the  truce  is 
in  it.s  interest. 

Now  that  the  guns  at  last  are  silent  in 
I  ido-Chlna.  the  ;-'o:il  the  U.S.  seeks  is  what 
t'le  White  Hoxise  calls  "a  peace  that  heals." 

A  promi.se  of  massive  American  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  if  it  behaves  Ls  part  of  the 
U.S.  formula  for  bridging  the  gap  between 
Wa.shiuKton  and  Hanoi.  Moscow  and  Peking 
are  beini,'  asked  to  lend  a  conciliator>-  hand. 
Other  ways  will  be  sought  to  replace  bitter 
enmity  with  reconciliation. 

Tlie  cea.se-fire  agreement,  effeetlve  January 
27.  wa,s  largely  on  terms  to  which  President 
Ni.xon  has  held  steadfa.st  for  four  years. 

The  pact  guarantees  the  objective  from 
which  the  U.S.  has  never  deviated — "the 
South  Vietnamese  people's  right  to  self-de- 
termination. " 

Mr.  Nixon  told  congressional  leaders  that 
"bv  ptirsuing  the  course,  we've  got  our  POW's 
coming  back— a  peace,  however  fragile,  which 
we  have  hopes  will  endure." 

SATI-SrACTORV  COMPROMISI! 

A  While  House  aide  called  the  truce  terms 
"most,  .satisfactory,  considering  that  we  didn't 
win  the  war— it  ended  in  compromise." 

All  American  prisoners  of  war  are  to  be 
flown  out  of  Hanoi  hi  U.S.  planes.  Tlie  ah-- 
11ft  is  expected  to  start  in  February  and  is  to 
be  completed  by  March  29  as  the  U.S.  with- 
draws its  remaijiing  23,700  troops  from  Viet- 
nam. 

Nearly  600  American  .servicemen  are  listed 
as  captured  and  more  than  1,000  as  mis.sing 
Ui  action.  Tlie  Reds  are  obligated  to  help 
check  on  the  missing. 

Some  skeptics  in  Congress  and  elsewhere 
have  expres.sed  fear  that  the  truce  may  be 
short-lived.  Tliey  point  out  that  145.000 
North  Vietnamese  troops  remain  in  South 
Vietnam  and  that  viability  of  the  agreement 
hhiges  on  Hanoi's  good  faith— and  on  the 
Saigon  Government's  continued  survival. 

Mr.  Nixon  is  counting  on  the  restraining 
influence  of  the  U.S..  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  as  a  powerful  factor  in 
bringing  durable  peace  to  Indo-China  after 
a  quarter  century  of  conflict. 

Moscow  and  Peking  are  to  participate  in 
the  Uiternational  conference  which  is  to  be 
convened  within  30  days  to  nail  down  the 
cease-flre  agreement. 

Both    of    the    great   Communist    powers — 


suppliers  of  North  Vietnam's  war  machhie— 
have  liaiifd  the  truce. 

The  cease-fire  agreement  did  not  specifl- 
cally  extend  to  Laos  and  Cambodia.  But 
Henry  A.  Kissinger,  the  U.S.  negotiator,  said 
there  is  a  'firm  expectation"  Uiat  fijihting 
nill  be  ended  quickly  in  both  those  coun. 
tries. 

r.ivE  AND  take 

The  Vietnam  accord  was  marked  bv  com- 
promises  and  conce.ssions  on  both  sides. 

Yei,  in  Mr.  Kissinger's  words,  "at  last 
we  have  achieved  an  agreement  in  which 
the  United  States  did  not  prescribe  the  politi- 
cal  future  to  its  allies,  an  agreement  which 
should  preserve  the  dignity  and  the  self- 
respect  of  all  the  parties."  He  added: 

•And  together  with  healing  the  wounds  in 
rndo-Chiaa.  we  can  begin  to  heal  the  wouud.s 
In  America. " 

Release  of  prtsoners,  troop  withdrawals 
elections  in  South  Vietnam  and  other  ele- 
ments of  the  agreement  are  to  be  supervised 
by  an  international  commission  with  a  force 
of  1.160  men,  drawn  from  Canada,  Hungary 
Indonesia  and  Poland.  A  Joint  military  coni- 
mi.s.sion  with  forces  from  the  U.S.,  South 
Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnam 
will  do  preliminary  work  on  policing  the 
cesuse-fire. 

The  end  of  American  participation  in  the 
\\ar  changes,  but  by  no  means  termhiates 
tlie  U.S.  role  in  Southeast  Asia. 

U.S.  officials  say  that  there  now  is  a  "carrot- 
aiid-:iiick"  aspect  to  that  role. 

REBCrLDINC    RAVAGED    NATION 

On  one  hand,  the  UJ3.  is  ready  to  take 
a  major  part  In  reconstruction  of  war- 
ravaged  Indo-China.  A  "carrot"  for  North 
Vietnam  is  the  2.5  bUUon  dollars  in  American 
funds  earmarked  for  Hanoi  as  part  of  the 
7.5-bl!lion-dollar  American  program  of  reha- 
bilitation aid,  which  is  to  be  augmented  bv 
contributions  from  other  nations. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  "stick"  Is  seen  In 
the  600  U.S.  warplanes  stationed  In  Thailand 
and  the  armada  of  American  warships  off  th* 
coast  of  Vietnam.  Nothing  In  the  tnicc  agree- 
ment requh-es  reduction  of  these  forces. 
Sharp  reduction  will  come,  U.S.  officials  .say, 
only  when  the  peace  seems  secure. 

In  his  radio-television  address  to  the  na- 
tion on  January  23,  announcing  the  cease- 
fire agreement,  Mr.  Nixon  said: 

"All  parties  must  now  see  to  It  that  this 
is  a  peace  that  lasts,  and  also  a  peace  that 
heals.  .  .  .  This  will  mean  that  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  must  be  scrupulously  adhered 
to.  We  shall  do  everything  the  agreement 
requh-es  of  us  and  we  shall  expect  the  other 
parties  to  do  everythhig  it  requires  of  them." 
latent  dangers 
American  mUitary  men  warn  that  Vietnam 
will  remain  a  powder  keg  as  the  cease-fire 
undergoes  Its  test  during  the  critical  60-day 
period  in  which  prisoners  of  war  are  released 
and  remaining  U.S.  combat  forces  are  with- 
drawn. Acts  of  aggression  could  trigger  coun- 
teriueasures  that  might  rip  the  truce  apart. 
A  major  deterrent  to  large-scale  Com- 
munist violations,  according  to  U.S.  strate- 
gists,  is  Hanoi's  imcertalnty  over  how  Presi- 
dent Nixon  would  react  to  blatant  disregard 
of  cease-fire  terms.  Said  one  official  source: 
"The  President  shocked  Hanoi  with  the 
incur.sion  into  Cambodia  In  1970,  with  the 
mining  of  North  Vietnam's  harbors  last  May, 
and  again  with  the  heavy  bombhig  of  tlie 
North  at  Christmastime.  In  the  future,  the 
unpredictability  of  the  President's  Inten- 
tions will  be  preserved  and  used  as  a  brake 
on  Hanois  aggressive  Inclinations." 

Mr.  Kissinger  said  that  the  presence  of 
145.000  North  Vietnamese  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  reflects  battlefield  realities  under 
terms  of  a  cease-flre  In  place.  He  emjAiasized 
that  reinforcement  or  replacement  of  these 
troops  is  prohibited  and  predicted  that  attri- 
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tion  would  reduce  Hanoi's  forces  in  the 
Soutli. 

South  Vietnam  has  more  than  a  million 
nieu  under  arms  and  a  50-squadron  air  force 
of  more  than  1.000  planes. 

Among  safeguards  for  South  Vietnam: 

Military  movement  of  any  kind  across  tlie 
de:iiiUtarized  zone  between  North  and  South 
Vietnam  is  proliibited. 

Foreign  forces  are  barred  from  Laos  and 
C.iuibodia — thus  closing  off  infiltration  cor- 
ridors for  the  Communists. 

Tliere  will  be  early  oppwrcuniit^ to  test  the 
cease-fire  cliznate  in  the  North.  Besides  the 
U.S.  teams  sent  to  Hanoi  to  receive  the 
POW's,  American  detachments  will  work  with 
tlie  North  Vietnamese  in  deactivating  mines. 

PEACE  BENEFrrS 

li  the  cease-fire  holds,  both  economic  and 
diplomatic  gains  are  expected  for  the  U.S. 

For  one  tiling,  officials  estimate  savings  to 
American  taxpayers  as  high  as  4  billion  dol- 
lars this  year. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration will  be  free  to  intensify  its  ap- 
proach to  other  preEsing  questions  of  foreign 
policy. 

Among  these  Is  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 
Some  (^clals  anticipate  that  Mr.  Nixon  Jrtll 
launch  a  new  and  perhaps  dramatic  effort  to 
bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East. 

Also  cited  is  an  opportunity  for  more  prog- 
ress In  fetattons  with  Russia  and  Com- 
munist Cblna.  A  stable  cease-flre  In  Indo- 
Cliina  will  clear  the  way  for  Sovie*  leader 
Leonid  Brezhnev  to  make  the  Washington 
visit  planned  for  tliis  spring  and  postponed 
because  war  raged  on  in  Vietnam.  China, 
some  diplomat*  believe,  will  be  Interested  In 
expanding  more  meaningfully  the  contacts 
begun  with  Mr.  Nixon's  trip  to  Peking  last 
year. 

Indications  are.  too,  that  the  U.S.  will  give 
more  attention  to  its  relations  with  Euro- 
pean alUes  and  Japan — matters  of  Increas- 
ing importance,  especially  In  the  context  of 
world  trade  and  monetary  policy  at  a  time 
when  worry  persists  about  the  huge  deficit  In 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments. 

But.  In  Wa^lnKton  and  other  capitals, 
warnings  are  heard  that  the  key  to  peace  In 
Indo-CUna  has  not  yet  been  well  and  truly 
t'.irned  in  the  lock. 

Much  dejjends  on  Hanoi's  attitude.  It  Is 
pointed  out,  lor  example,  tliat  Le  Due  Tho, 
Nortb  Tletnam's  truoe  negotiator,  said  this 
at  a  Paris  news  conference  on  January  24 : 

"I  am  %  Oommimtst  and,  according  to 
Marxist-Leninist  theories,  so  long  as  im- 
perialism persists  in  tlie  world  tliere  will  still 
be  wars." 

Le  Dae  Tho  also  made  It  plain  that  there 
is  no  change  In  North  Vietnam's  determina- 
tion to  Achiere  eventual  rtile  over  both  North 
and  South.  He  said: 

"No  reactionary  force  will  be  able  to  slow 
down  the  luarch  forward  of  the  Vietnamese 
people." 

Tlie  bitter  divisions  were  dramatized  even 
in  tlie  manner  in  which  cease-fire  documents 
were  drawn  for  the  signing  In  Paris  on  Janu- 
ary 27  by  Secretary  at  StAte  WilUam  P.  Rog- 
ers aikd  the  foreign  ministers  of  Sout^  Viet- 
n.im.  North  'Vietnam  and  tlie  Viet  Cong. 

In  the  signing  procedure.  Hanoi  was  not 
called  upon  to  recognize  the  South  Viet- 
namese Qovernment,  and  Saigon  did  not 
need  to  concede  recognition  of  either  North 
Vietnam  or  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
the  Viet  Cong. 

Said  a  Washington  specialist  on  ludo- 
China:   "Political  warfare  wUl  be  brutal." 

Seeds  of  wrath.  In  his  briefing  Mr.  Kissln- 
eer  said:  "Of  course  the  hatred  will  not 
rapidly  disappear,  and  of  course  people  who 
fatight  for  3S  years  will  not  e».sily  give  up 
their  objectires." 

Even  so.  many  U.S.  officials  are  hopeful 
that  heed  wUl  be  paM  to  the  words  President 
Ni.Kon  addressed  the  leaders  of  North  Viet- 
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nam:  "As  we  have  ended  the  war  through 
negotiations,  let  us  build  a  peace  of  recon- 
ciliation." 

Highlights  of  a  Historic  Agreement 

Following  are  the  salient  pohits  of  the  pact 

to  end  the  fighting  in  Vietnam,  as  released 

in  an  official  Wlilte  House  document  called 

"Basic  Elements  of  Vietnam  Agreement": 

military  provisions 

Cease-fire 

Internationally        supervised        cease-flre 
throughout  South  and  North  Vietnam,  effec- 
tive at  7  p.m.  EST,  Saturday,  Jan.  27.  1973. 
American  forces 

Relefiie  v.ithlu  60  days  of  all  American 
servicemen  and  civilians  captured  and  held 
throughout  Indo-China,  and  fullest  possible 
accounting  for  missing  in  action. 

Return  of  all  United  States  forces  and 
military  personnel  from  South  Vietnam 
within  60  days. 

Sentrity  of  South  Vietnam 

Ban  on  Infiltration  of  troops  and  war  sup- 
plies into  South  Vietnam. 

Ttoe  right  to  unlimited  mUitary  replace- 
ment aid  for  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  (South 
Vle1:nam). 

Respect  for  the  demilitarized  zone. 

Reunification  only  by  peaceful  mean?, 
through  negotiation  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam  without  coercion  or  annexa- 
tion. 

Reduction  and  demobilization  of  Commu- 
nist and  Government  forces  in  the  South. 

Ban  on  use  of  Laotian  or  Cambodian  ba.se 
aresis  to  encroach  on  sovereignty  and  security 
of  South  Vietnam. 

Withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from  Lao- 
and  Cam'bodls . 

poutical  provisions 

Joint  United  SUtes-Democratic  Kepublir 
of  Vietnam  (North  Vietnam]  statement  that 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  have  the  right 
to  self-determination. 

The  ao»«rnment  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam continues  in  existence,  recognized  by 
the  United  States,  its  constitutional  struc- 
ture and  leadership  Intact  and  unchanged. 

"The  right  to  uniimited  economic  aid  for 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Formation  ot  a  nongovernmental  National 
Council  of  National  Beooncmatl(»i  and  Con- 
cord, operating  by  unanUnlty.  to  organize 
elections  aa  agreed  by  the  parties  and  to 
promote  conciliation  and  implementation  of 
the  Agreement. 

INDO-CHINA 

Reaffirmation  of  the  1954  and  1962  Genevp 
Agreements  on  Cambodia  and  Laoo. 

Respect  for  the  independence,  sovereignty, 
unity,  territorial  integrity  and  neutrality' of 
Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Ban  MI  infiltration  of  troops  and  war  sup- 
plies into  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Ban  on  use  of  Laotian  and  Camixxlian  base 
areas  to  encroach  on  sovereignty  and  security 
of  one  another  and  of  other  countries. 

Withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from  L-ios 
and  Cambodia. 

In  accordance  with  traditloa.il  United 
States  policy.  U.S.  participation  in  postwar 
reconstruction  efforts  throughout  Indo- 
China. 

With  the  ending  of  tlie  war,  a  new  basis  for 
U.S.  relations  with  North  Vietnam. 

CONTROL  AND  SUPERVISION 

An  International  Commission  of  Control 
and  Supervision,  ■with  1,160  international 
supervisory  personnel,  to  control  and  super- 
vise the  elections  and  various  military  provi- 
sions of  the  Agreement. 

An  hiternational  conference  within  30  days 
to  guarantee  the  Agreement  and  the  ending 
of  the  war. 

Jdnt  Military  Commissions  of  the  parties 
to  implement  appropriate  provisions  of  the 
Agreement. 
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MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  OPERATION 
OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  POUCY 
COMRUTTEE  AND  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC CONFERENCE— JANTTARY 
1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  i.s 
exactly  1  month  that  the  93d  Con- 
gress has  been  in  session.  During  thLs 
period,  the  Democratic  majoiity  has 
loeen  deeply  involved  in  attempting  to 
set  a  ma.lority  approach  in  the  Senate. 

I  will  read  for  tlie  Record  a  report  of 
the  v.-oik  of  the  majority  policy  commit- 
tee and  the  Democratic  conference  for 
tlie  month  of  January.  It  consists  of  a 
background  statement  on  how  Uie  jxjlicy 
committee  operates  and  thiee  apjien- 
dixes:  the  first  is  the  "Rules  of  Pioce- 
dure."  where  the  policy  committee,  in 
conjunction  with  the  conference,  estab- 
lislies  Democratic  positioDS  on  issues: 
the  second  is  a  collection  of  opening 
statements  for  the  several  policy  com- 
mittee and  conference  meetings  duiing 
the  month  of  Januarj':  the  third  is  a 
list  and  the  text  of  the  eight  major  reso- 
lutions which  have  been  set  forth  as 
Democratic  policy  in  the  Senate  duiing 
tliis  period. 

MEMOSANDUM      ON      THE      OPKaATION      Of      THE 
SENATE    DEIWOCRATIC    POUCY    COMMITTEB 

Tlie  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee was  established  in  1947.  In  thr 
previous  year,  the  LaPoIlette-Manroney 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Con- 
gress had  recommended  that  "both  the 
House  aixi  the  Senate  establish  formal 
committees  for  the  determination  and 
expression  of  majority  and  minority  pol- 
icy" and  that  "the  Majority  Policy  Com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  House  serve 
as  a  foi-mal  council  to  meet  regularly 
with  the  Executive  to  facilitate  the  for- 
mulation and  carrjing  out  of  national 
policy,  and  to  improve  relationships  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  Legiblativc 
Branches  of  tlie  Government.  " 

These  recommendations,  of  course, 
were  not  implemented  in  full.  The  House 
never  established  a  Committee.  In  the 
Senate,  the  Democratic  Policy  Commit- 
tee for  many  years  functioned  primarily 
for  sclieduling  legislation  for  floor  action 
(notably  while  Presidents  Keimedj'  and 
Johnson  were  in  the  White  House  >  v^ith- 
out  leference  to  party  policy. 

In  1969,  after  the  election  of  a  Repub- 
lican President,  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  adopted  a  leadership  proposal 
that  the  Committee  should  try  to  fulfill 
its  role  of  "determination  and  expressioji 
of  Majority  poUcy"  by  identifying  and 
setting  forth  party  positions  on  ma.ior 
iivsues  on  which  substantial  apreement 
might  exist  among  Democrats  A.-;  a 
means  of  so  doing,  specific  proccdiire.s 
w  ere  e.'-tabli.'-hed  by  the  Policy  Committee 
and  these  procedures  were  then  ap- 
proved, unanimoa<5ly.  by  the  Legislative 
Committee  Chairmen  and,  unanimously, 
by  the  Democratic  Caucus.  (See  Apr>en- 
dix  I  for  the  procedures  of  the  Senate 
Majority  Policy  Committee.!  At  the 
beginning  of  each  successive  Congres.«i. 
the  procedures  have  been  reafi&i-med. 
Under  the  procedures,  there  is  pro>'ision 
for  frequent  and  regular  meetings  of  the 
Policy  Committee  and  closer  liaison  be- 
tween the  Committee  and  the  Legislative 
Committee    Chairmen.    All    Democratic 
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Senators  are  invited  to  submit  proposals, 

IS  possible  party  positions  in  the  Senate, 

or  discussion  by  the  Policy  Committee. 

Is  a  practical  matter,  many  of  the  reso- 

utions  are  delineated  by  tlie  Leadership. 

The  proposals  take  the  form  of  draft 

esolutions    or   motions.    If    two-thirds 

igreement  is  reached  by  the  Members 

(resent  on  any  such  proposal,  the  reso- 

utions  are  adopted  as  party  positions. 

lesolutions  adopted  by  the  Policy  Com- 

nittee  may  also  be  reinforced  by  sub- 

aission  to  the  full  Democratic  Caucus 

or  concurrence. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  member- 

!  hip  of  the  Policy  Committee  is  selected 

I  ly  the  Leadership,  subject  to  the  con- 

( urrence  of  the  Caucus,  on  the  basis  of 

I  naintaining  a  scrupulous  balance  as  to 

1  he  geographic  and  philosophic  reprcsen- 

1  atlon  of  the  Democi-atlc  Party  In  the 

tlenate.  The  actions  of  the  Policy  Com- 

iiittee,  therefore,  can  be  expected,  al- 

iiost  invariably,  to  reflect  the  substan- 

1  ial  sentiments  of  the  Cauctis. 

The  Policy  Committee  is  also  scrupu- 
fcus  in  avoiding  infringement  on  tlie  ju- 
]  isdlcti(xi  of  the  Legislative  Committees. 
]  'olicy  resolutions  do  not  spell  out  issues 
ii  the  language  of  legislation.  Rather, 
t  tiey  are  designed  to  delineate  the 
i»ue  and  to  express  the  general  senti- 
iients  of  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate 
( n  that  issue,  for  the  guidance  of  Legis- 
I  itive  Committees  or  whomever  el.se  may 
le  conceraed.  Tliey  act  to  initiate  or 
J  peed  up  action  in  the  Legislative  Com- 
1  littees  and  also  to  sen'e  notice  on  the 
Ibcecutive  Branch  as  to  the  Majority 
sentiments  in  the  Senate. 

There  is  no  attempt  to  bind  any  Sen- 
ator to  a  party  viewpoint.  Once  the  issue 
ii  on  the  floor,  regardless  of  the  policy 
I  esolutioii,  every  Senator  is  free  to  speak 
1  is  views  and  vote  his  convictions.  Hope- 
fiilly,  however,  if  a  Member  is  of  two 
r  linds  on  any  particular  Lssue,  he  will 
i  ive  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  party 
I  osition  and,  hence,  strengthen  the  uni- 
t  f  of  the  party  image  in  relationship  to 
that  issue. 

Tills  year,  the  Policy  Committee  has 
{jlready  passed  eight  resolutions  and  has 
t  ndorsed  several  other  proposals,  all  of 
\hlch  have  been  approved  overwhelm- 
i  igly  in  the  Caucus.  A  list  of  these  reso- 
1  itions  and  copies  of  the  resolutions  are 
sttached  as  Appendix  m.  In  addition, 
i  ippendix  n  contains  statements  by  the 
leadership  which  reflect  some  of  the 
F  ubtletles  and  diCBculties  Involved  in  the 
{ roccss  of  arriving  at  party  ixxsitions. 


APPENDIX    I 

DKiiotRATic  Policy  CoMMrriT.-E 
Procedcres 

<1)  The  Majority  Leadership,  that  i.s, 
tlie  Leader,  the  Assistant  Leader,  and  the 
£  ecretary  of  the  Conference,  will  try  to 
I  leet  with  the  legislative  Committee 
(Chairman  every  six  weeks  for  a  re- 
\  iew  of  the  legislative  situation  in  the 
S  enate  and  for  a  di.scussion  of  any  other 
ipatters  of  interest  to  the  Chairmen. 

<2)  The  Policy  Committee  itself  will 
iheet  regularly  for  lunch  everj-  two  weeks 
qn  Tuesday  at  12 :  30  p.m. 

'3)  The  Committee  staff  will  prepare 

special   agenda   for   these   meetings 


which  will  be  separate  from  tliat  involv- 
ing the  scheduling  of  routine  legislation. 
i4>  The  agenda  will  include  a  staff 
analysis  of  any  significant  emerging  is- 
sues wliich  will  be  identified  primarily 
from  these  souixes : 

a.  By  reference  to  the  staff  from  an^- 
Member  of  the  Policy  Committee; 

b.  By  .staff  .study  of  legislative  pro- 
posals, statements  or  other  actions  of 
the  Admuiistration:  and 

c.  By  reference  to  this  Committee  from 
anj-  of  the  legislative  committees. 

'5'  The  Committee  will  consider  the 
issues  wiilch  are  thus  brought  to  its  at- 
tention for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  they  are  of  a  significance  and 
are  likely  to  evoke  sufficient  party  aprree- 
ment  as  to  warrant  the  taking  of  a  Policy 
position. 

In  this  considCiation,  the  Commitiee 
v.ill  use  for  its  information,  staff  brief- 
ings and  memoranda  and  any  other 
sources  deemed  u-seful.  A  legislative  com- 
mittee chairman  will  be  invited,  as  nec- 
e.s.sary,  to  explain  or  elaborate  on  leg- 
islation which  he  believes  warrants 
conceited  supiwrt  from  the  party. 

APPENDIX    II 
Rt  T.IARKS  OF  SkNATOR  MIKE  MaNSFIFI.O,  DEMO- 
CRAT, ov  Montana,  at  thf  DE>iOCRATXC  Cox- 

lERENCE.  jANfART  3,  1973 

We  meet,  today,  with  a  new  majority. 
We  meet  w  ith  new  rcsix)n.sibllities  and  a 
new  mandate. 

The  .same  electorate  that  endorsed  the 
President  increa.sed  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  by  two  votes.  If  the 
re-elected  Members  'Senators  Spark- 
man.  McClellan.  Mondale,  Eastland,  Met- 
calf,  Mclntyre  and  Randolph),  and  the 
Senate-elects  '  Senators  Abourezk  i  S.D.  > , 
Biden  iDel.i,  Clark  Howa),  Haskell 
I  Colo.  I ,  Hathaway  >  Ma.  > ,  Huddleston 
I  Ky.  > ,  Joluibton  '  La.) ,  and  Niuni  tGa.>  » 
will  stand,  the  Conference  would  appre- 
ciate the  opportimily  and  the  privilege 
of  congratulating  them  en  bloc. 

In  my  judgment,  the  vote  for  each  of 
these  Senators  in  November  was  cast  for 
them  as  individuals.  Each  .speaks  with 
miique  ideological  and  regional  accents. 
Eacli  has  a  sensitivity  to  a  particular 
constituency.  Nothing  I  may  say,  today, 
is  intended  to  detract  from  that  basic 
fact  of  victory  in  tiiis  or  any  other  free 
election.  Collectively,  however,  these  Sen- 
ators are  representative  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Tliey  reflect  the  strength  of 
a  miified  political  identity  in  the  midst  of 
ideological  diversity,  of  a  party  that  ex- 
cludes no  sector  of  the  nation,  nor  any 
group  of  Americans. 

What  I  have  to  .say  now,  I  .say  with  all 
due  respect  and  affection  for  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  South  Dakota. 
I  And  if  I  may  digress  for  a  moment,  I 
would  note  that  not  a  single  Member  of 
the  Democratic  Majority  in  the  Senate  of 
the  92nd  Congress — .south,  north,  east  or 
west — defected  to  the  Republican  Presi- 
dential candidate  in  November.)  Not- 
withstanding the  outcome  of  the  Novem- 
ber election,  it  .-should  be  empha.sized  that, 
as  a  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  George 
McGovern  shares  the  mandate  which  the 
electorate  has  given  to  the  Senate  Ma- 
jority. I  have  every  confidence  that  we 
can  expect  of  him  a  \igorous  contribu- 
tion in  its  pursuit 


The  recent  election  tells  us  something 
of  what  the  people  of  the  nation  expect 
of  the  Senate.  If  there  is  one  mandate  to 
us  above  all  others,  it  is  to  exercise  our 
separate  and  distinct  constitutional  role 
in  the  operation  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  people  have  not  chosen  to  be 
governed  by  one  branch  of  government 
alone.  They  have  not  asked  for  govern- 
ment by  a  single  party.  Rather,  they 
have  called  for  a  reinforcement  of  the 
Constitution's  checks  and  balances.  This 
Democratic  Conference  must  strive  to 
pro\ide  that  i-einforcement.  Tlie  people 
have  asked  of  us  an  independent  con- 
tribution to  the  nation's  policies.  To  make 
that  contribution  is  more  than  our  pre- 
rogative, it  is  our  obligation. 

An  independent  Senate  does  not  equate 
with  an  obstructionist  Senate.  Insofar  as 
the  Leadership  is  concerned,  the  Senate 
will  not  be  at  loggerheads  with  the  Presi- 
dent, personally,  with  his  party  or  his 
administration.  The  Senate  will  give 
mast  respectfiU  attention  to  tlie  Presi- 
dent's words,  his  program  and  his  ap- 
pointments. E\ery  President  deserves 
that  courtesy.  During  the  period  in  wiiich 
you  have  entrusted  me  with  the  leader- 
ship, everj'  President  has  had  that  cour- 
te.sy. 

In  a  similar  vein,  the  rights  of  the  Re- 
publican Mulority  in  the  Senate  will  be 
fully  sustained  by  the  Majority  Leader- 
sliip  and  I  anticipate  the  cooperation  of 
the  minority  leadership  in  the  operation 
of  the  Senate.  I  would  say  to  the  Mi- 
nority, however,  no  less  than  to  the  Ma- 
jority, that  the  Senate  must  be  prepared 
to  proceed  in  its  own  way.  When  con- 
science so  dictates,  we  must  seek  to  initi- 
ate and  advance  public  programs  from 
the  Senate  and,  as  indicated,  to  revise 
proixwals  of  the  Executive  Branch. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  tlie  House  of 
Representatives  will  join  in  this  ap- 
jnoach.  To  that  end,  the  Senate  Leader- 
ship will  seek  to  establish  close  and  con- 
tinuing liaison  with  that  of  the  House. 
Looking  to  the  needs  of  the  entire  na- 
tion, moreover,  the  Leadership  will  put 
out  new  lines  of  communication  to  the 
Governors  Conference,  notably  to  its 
Democratic  Members,  as  well  as  to  the 
Nittional  Democratic  Party.  We  have 
much  to  learn  from  these  sources  about 
conditions  in  tlie  nation.  Their  contribu- 
tion can  help  to  improve  the  design  of 
federal  activity  to  meet  more  effectively 
the  needs  of  all  states. 

Tliere  is  no  greater  national  need  than 
the  tennination,  forthwith,  of  our  in- 
volvement in  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  This 
Conference  has  been  in  the  vanguard  In 
seeking  a  legislative  contribution  to  rapid 
withdiawal  from  that  ill-starred,  misbe- 
gotten conflict.  The  Majority  Conference 
iias  resolved  overwhelmingly  to  that  ef- 
fect. Members  have  voted  on  the  Senate 
floor,  preponderantly,  to  that  effect. 

Nevertheless,  the  war  is  still  with  us. 
Notwithstanding  hitermittent  lulls  an^ 
negotiations,  the  prisoners  of  war  remain*^ 
prisoners  and  their  numbers  grow  with 
each  renewal  of  the  bombing,  llie  fact  is 
that  not  a  single  priscHier  has  been  re- 
leased to  date  by  our  policies;  the  hand- 
ful who  have  come  home  have  done  so 
in  con.sequence  of  gesttires  from  Hanoi. 
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The  recoverable  missing  in  action  have 
yet  to  be  recovered  and  their  numbers 
grow.  Americans  still  die  in  twos  and 
threes  and  plane-loads.  Asians  die  by  the 
hundreds  and  thousands.  The  fires  of  an 
enduring  hostility  are  fed  by  unending 
conflict.  We  are  in  the  process  of  leaving 
a  heritage  of  hate  in  Southeast  Asia  to 
our  children  and  our  children's  children. 
And  for  what? 

With  the  election  behind  us,  I  most 
respectfully  request  every  Member  of  the 
Conference  to  examine  his  position  and 
his  conscience  once  again  on  the  question 
of  Viet  Nam.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  a  legislative  route  to  the  end  of 
this  bloody  travesty,  I  do  know  that  the 
time  is  long  since  past  when  we  can  take 
shelter  in  a  claim  of  legislative  impo- 
tence. We  cannot  dismiss  our  own  re- 
sponsibility by  deference  to  the  Presi- 
dent's. It  is  true  that  the  President  can 
still  the  guns  of  the  nation  in  Viet  Nam 
and  bring  about  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  our  forces  by  a  strike  of  the  pen.  It 
is  equally  true  that  the  Congress  cannot 
do  so.  Nevertheless,  Congress  does  have 
a  responsibility.  We  are  supplying  the 
funds.  We  are  supplying  the  men.  So  un- 
til the  war  ends,  the  effort  must  be  made 
and  made  again  and  again.  The  Execu- 
tive Branch  has  failed  to  make  peace  by 
negotiation.  It  has  failed  to  make  peace 
by  elaborating  the  war  first  into  Cam- 
bodia, then  into  Laos  and,  this  year, 
with  blockade  and  renewed  bombing,  into 
North  Viet  Nam.  The  effort  to  salvage 
a  shred  of  face  from  a  senseless  war  has 
succeeded  only  in  spreading  further  dev- 
astation and  clouding  this  Nation's  repu- 
tation. 

It  remains  for  the  Congress  to  seek  to 
bring  about  complete  disinvolvement. 
We  have  no  choice  but  to  pursue  this 
course.  I  urge  every  Member  of  this  cau- 
cus to  act  in  concert  with  Republican 
Senators,  by  resolution  or  any  other  leg- 
islative means  to  close  out  the  militaiy 
involvement  in  Viet  Nam.  If  there  is  one 
area  where  Senate  responsibility  pro- 
foundly supersedes  party  responsibility, 
it  is  in  ending  the  involvement  in  Viet 
Nam. 

In  view  of  the  tendency  of  this  war  to 
flare  unexpectedly,  the  leadersliip  now 
questions  the  desirability  of  the  Congress 
ever  again  to  be  in  sine  die  adjournment 
as  we  have  been  since  October  18,  1972. 
In  that  constitutional  state  the  Congress 
is  unable  to  be  reassembled  on  an  urgent 
basis  except  by  call  of  the  President.  It  is 
the  leadership's  intention,  therefore,  to 
discuss  this  gap  in  congressional  con- 
tinuity with  the  House  leaders.  It 
may  well  be  desirable  to  provide,  at  all 
times,  for  recall  of  the  Congress  by  the 
Congress  itself.  There  is  ample  precedent 
for  providing  standby  authority  of  this 
kind  to  the  combined  leaderships. 

If  Indochina  continues  to  preoccupy 
us  abroad,  the  Senate  is  confronted,  sim- 
ilarly, with  an  overriding  domestic  is- 
sue. The  issue  is  control  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  Government.  We 
must  try  to  move  to  meet  it,  squarely,  at 
the  outset  of  the  93d  Congress. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session, 
the  President  asked  of  Congress  uni- 
lateral authority  to  readjust  downward 


expenditures  approved  by  the  Congress 
within  an  overall  hmit  of  S250  billion. 
The  President's  objectives  were  merito- 
rious but  his  concern  at  the  imbalance  in 
expenditures  and  revenues  might  better 
have  been  directed  to  the  federal  budget 
which  is  now  a  tool — not  of  the  Congress, 
but  of  the  Executive  Branch.  It  is  there 
that  the  origins  of  the  great  federal  defi- 
cits of  the  past  few  years  are  to  be 
found.  The  fact  is  that  Congress  has  not 
increased  but  reduced  the  Administra- 
tion's budget  requests,  overall,  by  $20.2 
billion  in  the  last  four  years. 

As  the  Conference  knows,  the  House 
did  yield  to  the  Presidents  request  for 
temporary  authority  to  readjust  down- 
ward, arbitrarily.  Congressional  appro- 
priations. The  Senate  did  not  do  so.  The 
Senate  did  not  do  so  for  good  and  proper 
reasons.  The  power  of  the  purse  rests 
with  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
and  the  usurpation  or  transfer  of  this 
fmidamental  power  to  the  Executive 
Branch  will  take  the  nation  a  good  part 
of  the  last  mile  down  the  road  to  govern- 
ment by  Executive  fiat.  That  is  not  what 
the  last  election  tells  us  to  do.  That  is 
not  what  the  Constitution  requires  us 
to  do. 

I  say  that  not  in  criticism  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  fault  lies  not  in  the  Executive 
Branch  but  ua  ourselves,  in  the  Congress. 
We  cannot  insist  upon  the  power  to  con- 
trol expenditures  and  then  fail  to  do  so. 
If  we  do  not  do  the  job,  if  we  continue 
to  abdicate  our  Constitutional  responsi- 
bility the  powers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  have  to  be  recast  so  that  it  can 
be  done  elsewhere. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  as  an 
institution.  Congress  is  not  readily 
equipped  to  carry  out  this  complex  re- 
sponsibility. By  tradition  and  practice, 
for  example,  each  Senate  committee  pro- 
ceeds largely  in  its  own  way  in  the  matter 
of  authorizing  expenditures.  There  is  no 
standing  Senate  mechanism  for  review- 
ing expenditures  to  determine  where 
they  may  fit  into  an  overall  program  of 
government.  A  similar  situation  exists 
in  our  dealings  with  the  House.  So,  if 
we  mean  to  face  this  problem  squarely, 
it  is  essential  for  us  to  recognize  that  the 
problem  is  two-fold.  It  involves:  H  >  co- 
ordination of  expenditures  within  the 
Senate  and;  t2i  coordination  with  the 
House. 

In  the  closing  hours  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, Congress  created  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  recommend  procedures  for  im- 
proving Congressional  control  over  the 
budget.  While  this  committee  cannot  be 
expected  to  conclude  its  work  by  Febru- 
ary 15,  as  the  statute  directs,  it  would  be 
my  expectation  that  by  that  date  an 
interim  report  will  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Congress.  Thereafter,  it  is  the 
Leadership's  intention  to  seek  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Joint  Committee  in  the  hope 
that  a  definitive  answer  can  be  found  to 
the  problem. 

In  the  meantime,  what  of  the  coming 
session?  Unless  the  Congress  acts  now  to 
strengthen  coordinated  control  of  ex- 
penditures, it  is  predictable  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  will  press  again  for  tem- 
porary authority  to  do  so.  It  is  predicta- 
ble, too,  that  sooner  or  later  a  Congres- 


sional inertia  will  underwrite  the  transfer 
of  this  authority  on  a  permanent  basis. 

That  is  the  reality  and  it  ought  to  be 
faced  squarely  here  in  this  caucus  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Unless  and  until 
specific  means  are  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Committee,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Conference  will  give  the  Leadership  some 
guidance  on  how  an  overall  expendi- 
tures ceiling  may  be  set  as  a  goal  for  the 
first  session  of  the  93d  Congress.  Shall 
we  attempt  to  do  it  here  in  the  Caucus'' 
Shall  we  take  a  figure  by  sugge.'tion  from 
the  President?  Thereafter,  how  will  we 
divide  an  overall  figure  among  the  var- 
ious major  priorities  and  programs? 
How  much  for  defense?  For  welfare?  For 
labor  and  .so  forth? 

Who  will  exercise  a  degree  of  control 
over  expenditures  proposed  in  legisla- 
tion? Can  it  be  done  by  a  committee  of 
committee  chairmen?  The  Approj^ria- 
tions  Committee?  Should  the  Ma.ioritv 
Policy  Committee  monitor  expenditure 
legislation  before  it  reaches  the  Senate 
fioor  to  determine  compatibility  with 
an  overall  limitation?  In  any  case,  where 
will  the  necessary  budgeting  technicians 
and  skilled  fiscal  officers  be  obtained? 
From  the  General  Accounting  Office? 
The  Congressional  Research  Ser\  ice?  By 
an  expanded  Senate  staff? 

I  would  note  in  this  connection  the 
provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  which  called  for  a  unified  com- 
puterized system  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  system  was  to  permit  clarify- 
ing various  programs  and  expenditures 
of  the  goverrjnent  so  that  we  might 
know,  among  other  things  how  much 
was  being  spent  for  each  particular  pur- 
pose. This  knowledge  is  essential  for 
effective  control  of  expenditures  on  the 
basis  of  a  program  of  priorities. 

The  computer  project  is  being  under- 
taken jointly  by  the  Treasury  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in 
cooperation  with  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the 
project  has  concentrated,  to  date,  on  the 
needs  of  the  Executive  Branch  while 
those  of  the  Congress  are  being  over- 
looked. If  that  is  so,  this  project  had 
better  to  be  put  back  on  the  right  track 
If  it  is  necessary,  the  Congress  should 
alter  the  enabling  legislation  to  make 
certain  that  we  get  the  information  that 
is  needed  to  control  expenditures.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  appropriate 
committees  would  move  without  delay  to 
look  into  this  situation. 

If  the  President  seeks  the  cooperation 
of  the  Senate  in  negotiating  an  imme- 
diate end  to  the  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
namese war,  in  the  control  of  expendi- 
tures or.  in  any  other  matter  of  national 
interest,  he  will  have  that  cooperation 
Cooperation  depends,  however,  on  a 
realistic  give  and  take  at  both  ends  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  In  the  name  of 
cooperation,  we  cannot  merely  acquiesce 
in  unilateral  actions  of  the  Executive 
where  the  Constitutional  powcns  of  Con- 
gress are  invohed  as  they  arc  in  Viet 
Nam  and  in  the  control  of  expenditures. 
I  would  also  note  in  this  connection  the 
proclivity  of  the  Executive  Branch  to  im- 
pound funds  from  time  to  tune  for  ac- 
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tl  ities  approved  by  the  Congress.  This 
dubious  Constitutional  practice  denies 
aiid  frustrates  the  explicit  intention  of 
tl:e  Legislative  Branch. 

There  are  some  areas  in  which,  clearly, 
wi  ■  can  work  cooperatively  with  the  Pres- 
ident. Defense  expenditures,  for  exam- 
.  can  continue  to  be  reduced  to  a  more 
eblistic  level.  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the 
Aj  med  Services  Committee  and  the  Ap- 
piopriations  Committee  both  have  been 
mpving  to  bring  about  a  general  reduc- 
of  requests  of  the  Executive  Branch 
these  purposes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
reduction  in  defense  appropriations 
adiounted  to  $5.3  billion  for  FY  '73  and  I 
wiiuld  hope  that  we  will  do  even  better 
year. 
|We  should  also  consider  closely  the 
Administration's  aimounced  plans  to 
some  domestic  military  bases  dur- 
the  coming  year.  The  Executive 
should  not  overlook  the  approxi- 
2,000  installations  and  bases 
1  lich  we  have  set  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
wqrld  at  a  continuing  cost  of  billions  of 
annually.  Here,  too,  there  is  an 
for  cooperation  with  the  President. 
^ould  suggest  most  respectfully  that  the 
and  the  President  consider  joint- 
both  in  terms  of  obsolescence  and 
ecbnomy  the  closing  of  a  good  many  of 
th  «e  overseas  establishments. 

[n  the  civilian  sector,  the  President  has 
in  licated  that  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
is  too  large.  There  would  certainly  be 
for  close  cooperation  with  the 
in  this  sphere.  The  misuse  and 
of  civil  servants  is  a  scandalous 
of  public  funds  which  is  felt  espe- 
iJly  at  a  time  of  rising  federal  salary 
.  To  overload  the  agencies  and  de- 
with  personnel  is  also  de- 
mtanmg  and  deadening  to  the  dedicated 
mi  (n  and  women  in  the  federal  service. 
If  the  President  will  work  with  the 
on  this  matter.  I  am  persuaded 
the  Civil  Service  can  be  reduced 
sujjstantially  from  its  present  2.8  million 
.  The  reduction  can  be  without 
hardships,  by  a  carefully  devel- 
oded  program  which  would  permit 
griater  flexibility  in  transfers  among 
as  encies  and  incentive  retirements.  Such 
jrogram  coupled  with  the  natural  at- 
tr  tion  of  death  and  resignation  and  with 
ac  companying  limits  on  new  hirings 
cojld  do  much  to  improve  the  tone  of 
gc  yemment  service  and  curb  the  payroll 
costs  which  now  stand  at  $32  billion  a 
ycir. 

rhe  President  has  expressed  an  inter- 
in  proceeding  with  his  earlier  pro- 
plans  for  reorganizing  the  Federal 
gctvenunent.  Clearly,  there  is  a  need  for 
re  organization  of  sprawling,  over-ex- 
tehded,  over-lapping  Executive  depart- 
5,  agencies  and  commissions.  It 
mlist  be  faced  as  a  realistic  matter,  how- 
that  any  basic  reorganization  in 
.ernment,  is  a  difficult  undertaking  at 
In  my  judgment,  a  wholesale  ap- 
prtoach  is  not  likely  to  achieve  anything' 
mpre  concrete  now  than  when  it  was  first 
anced  two  year.s  ago  It  would  be  only 
harade.  It  Ls  my  hope,  therefore,  that 
President  would  concentrate  on  areas 
maximum  need.  It  seems  to  me  that 
Mfembers  of  the  Senate  who  have  .shown 
deep  interest  in  this  problem  can  be 
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very  helpful  in  working  with  the  Admin- 
istration to  define  those  areas. 

Turning  to  our  potential  contribution 
to  a  legislative  program  for  this  session, 
I  would  emphasize  that  the  Senate  has 
a  distinct  mandate  to  assert  its  own  con- 
cepts of  priorities.  The  Constitution  does 
not  require  us  to  await  proposals  from 
the  Executive  Branch.  In  this  connection, 
two  categories  of  carry-over'  legislation 
from  the  92d  Congress  warrant  immedi- 
ate attention.  The  first  consists  of  those 
measures  passed  by  Congress  in  the  last 
session  but  vetoed  by  the  President.  In 
many  cases,  the  same  measures  can  be 
reported  promptly  by  the  appropriate 
committees  largely  on  the  basis  of  com- 
prehensive hearings  held  in  the  past. 
Within  this  group,  of  even  more  urgent 
concern  are  the  following  bills  which 
were  vetoed  after  Congress  adjourned 
without  opportunity  to  override : 

1.  Mineral,  and  Related  Environmental 
Research  Centers. 

2.  Airport  Development. 

2.  Airport  Development  Acceleration 
Act. 

3.  Public  Works  and  Flood  Control. 

4.  Environmental  Data  System. 

5.  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

6.  Veterans'  Health  Care  Reform. 

7.  National  Veterans'  Cemetery  Sys- 
tem. 

8.  Deputy  U.S.  Marshals. 

9.  National  Institute  of  Aging. 

10.  Older  Americans  Act  Revision. 

11  Public  Works-Economic  Develop- 
ment Act. 

12.  Appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  Fiscal  Year  1973. 

A  second  category  of  priority  bills  in- 
cluding those  which  were  reported  out 
and  considered  in  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate  during  the  92d  Congress  but 
not  enacted.  They  include  pioneering 
measures  of  great  relevance  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  nations  life  and  the  welfare 
of  its  citizens.  These  measures  should  be 
reported  by  the  Committees  early  in  the 
current  sessions  so  that  the  Congress 
may  consider  them  carefully.  The  list 
includes : 

1.  Comprehen.sive  Housing. 

2.  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

3.  No-fault  Insurance. 
4  Minimum  Wage. 

5.  Pen-sion  Reform. 

6.  Comprehen-sive  Health  Insurance. 

7.  Health  Maintenance. 

7.  Health  Maintenance  Organizations. 

8  Strict  Strip  Mining  ControLs. 

9.  Omnibus  Crime  Victims  Bill. 

I  would  note,  in  particular,  legislation 
involving  health  insurance.  Senators 
have  introduced  various  measures  deal- 
ing with  this  subject.  The  Admini.stra- 
tion  has  advanced  other  proposals.  The 
Congressional  approach  tends  to  offer 
more  comprehensive  health  coverage  to 
the  people  of  the  nation.  The  Admin- 
istration is  more  concerned  with  co.sts. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  a  compromise 
can  be  brought  about  between  what  Sen- 
ators have  suggested  and  what  the  Ad- 
ministration has  recommended  In  that 
fa.shion.  we  might  at  least  begin  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  meeting  the  medical 
and  hospital  needs  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

In  a  closely  related  area,  we  will  have 


to  come  to  grips  with  the  question  of  wel- 
fare reform.  Over  the  past  ten  years,  the 
costs  of  welfare  have  increased  from  $5 
billion  to  approximately  $15  billion.  The 
trend  continues  upward.  The  states  and 
localities  are  overwhelmed  by  a  growing 
demand  for  assistance.  They  plead  for 
greater  federal  assistance  In  shouldering 
this  load. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  this  Na- 
tion will  ever  turn  its  back  on  those 
among  us  whose  lives  have  been  crippled 
by  physical  or  mental  handlers,  by  un- 
employment, by  poverty  and  disease.  For 
years,  we  have  assisted  such  people,  by 
the  millions,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  find  a  better  way 
of  dealing  with  this  problem.  We  must 
find  a  more  effective  system  not  only  of 
training  but  of  placement  to  put  the  able- 
bodied  to  work.  It  is  more  than  a  matter 
of  getting  people  off  welfare  rolls.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  right  to  personal  dignity 
for  every  American  who  Is  prepared 
to  assert  it.  It  is  a  right  which  is 
interwoven  with  supporting  oneself 
and  family  and  with  making  a  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  Nation. 

To  date,  the  administration  has  failed 
to  meet  this  situation.  So,  too,  has  the 
Congress.  Hopefully,  together,  in  the  93d 
Congress  we  can  make  a  new  beginning. 

Once,  again,  in  the  last  election  the 
flaws  in  the  electoral  system  were  pa- 
raded before  the  Nation,  In  my  judg- 
ment, both  Congressional  and  Presiden- 
tial campaigns  are  too  repetitive,  too  dull 
and  too  hard  on  candidates  and  elector- 
ate. Most  serious,  the  fEu;tor  of  finance 
begins  to  overshadow  all  other  consider- 
ations in  determining  who  nms  for  pub- 
lic office  and  who  does  not,  in  determin- 
ing who  gets  adequate  exposure  and  who 
does  not.  It  is  not  healthy  for  free  gov- 
ernment when  vast  wealth  becomes  the 
principal  arbiter  of  questions  of  this 
kind.  It  is  not  healthy  for  the  Nation, 
for  politics  to  become  a  sporting  game  of 
the  rich. 

This  Congress  must  look  and  look 
deeply  at  where  the  Nation's  politics  are 
headed.  In  my  judgment,  ways  must  be 
found  to  hold  campaign  expenditures 
within  reasonable  limits.  Moreover,  to  in- 
sure open  acce.ss  to  politics.  I  can  think 
of  no  better  application  of  public  funds 
than,  as  necessary,  to  use  them  for  the 
financing  of  elections  so  that  public  of- 
fice will  remain  open  to  all,  on  an  un- 
fettered and  impartial  basis,  for  the  bet- 
ter service  of  the  Nation.  With  this  prin- 
ciple forming  the  objective,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  consider  limiting  campaigns 
to  three  weeks  or  four  weeks,  later  sched- 
uling of  conventions  and  possibly,  replac-^ 
ing  the  present  haphazard,  expensive, 
time-con.suming  state  primaries  with  na- 
tional primaries.  Once  again,  too,  con- 
sideration might  be  given  to  abolishing 
the  electoral  college  and  to  adjustments 
in  the  Constitutional  provision  involving 
the  Presidential  term  of  office,  and,  per- 
haps, that  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  Federal  Election  Campaign  Con- 
tributions Act,  which  we  enacted  in  the 
92(i  Congress  and  which  was  put  into 
effect  this  past  year,  may  also  need  re- 
finement and  modification  to  reduce  un- 
due paper-.shuffling  and  other  burdens 
without  compromising  the  principle  of 
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full  disclosure.  There  are  also  some  spe- 
cific matters  relating  to  the  past  elections 
which  warrant  investigatory  attention. 
One  is  the  so-called  Watergate  Affair 
which  appears  to  have  been  nothing  less 
than  a  callous  attempt  to  subvert  the 
political  processes  of  the  Nation,  in 
blatant  disregard  of  the  law.  Another 
is  the  circulation  by  mail  of  false  allega- 
tions against  our  colleagues.  Senator 
Muskie,  Senator  Jackson  and  Senator 
Humphrey,  during  the  Florida  primary 
campaign,  with  the  clear  intent,  to  say 
the  least,  of  sowing  political  confusion. 

Still  another  is  the  disconcerting  news 
that  dossiers  on  Congressional  candi- 
dates have  been  kept  by  the  FBI  for  the 
last  22  years.  This  practice  has  report- 
edly been  stopped.  It  would  be  well  for 
the  appropriate  committees  to  see  to  it 
that  appointed  employees  in  the  agen- 
cies of  this  government  are  not  placed 
again  in  the  position  of  surreptitious 
meddling  in  the  free  operation  of  the 
electoral  process.  The  FBI  has,  properly, 
sought  to  avoid  that  role  in  other  situa- 
tions. We  must  do  whatever  is  necessary 
to  see  to  It  that  neither  the  FBI,  the 
military  intelligence  agencies  or  any 
other  appointive  office  of  the  government 
i.s  turned  by  its  temporary  occupants  into 
a  secret  intruder  into  the  free  operation 
of  the  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

On  November  17,  1972,  I  addressed 
letters  to  Chairman  Eastland  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  Chairman 
Ervin  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  I  requested  that  these  two 
Chairmen  get  together  and  make  a  rec- 
ommendation to  the  Leadership  on  how 
to  proceed  to  investigate  these  and  re- 
lated matters,  to  the  end  that  the  Sen- 
ates  effort  may  be  concentrated.  I  renew 
that  request  today. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  would 
like  to  suggest,  too,  that  attention  be 
given  to  the  appearance  in  the  Courts 
and  Executive  Agencies  of  what  may  be 
a  tendency  to  cloud  by  disconcerting  in- 
terpretations the  safeguards  of  the  First 
Amendment  as  they  apply  to  practition- 
ers in  the  press  and  other  media  of  com- 
munications. If  this  tendency  does  exist, 
the  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  try 
to  check  it.  The  press,  radio  and  TV  are 
prime  sources  of  light  in  the  otherwise 
hidden  recesses  of  our  government  and 
society.  They  are  as  essential  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  legislative  responsibilities 
as  they  are  to  the  general  enlightenment 
of  the  public.  At  the  very  least  therefore, 
it  seems,  too,  that  a  Senate  inquiry  is 
called  for  into  the  implications  of  recent 
court  decisions  and  such  official  pro- 
nouncements as  that  of  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy 
regarding  the  'Fairness  Doctrine."  We 
share  with  the  President  and  the  Courts 
a  Constitutional  responsibility  to  protect 
the  freedom  of  the  press  to  operate  as  a 
free  press. 

I  would  like  next  to  present  a  few- 
thoughts  about  the  internal  procedures 
of  the  Senate.  In  recent  weeks,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  evils  of  the  se- 
niority system.  I  can  understand  the  in- 
tent of  those  who  make  these  assertions. 
Yet,  I  would  observe  that,  in  general,  the 


Senate  has  been  well  served  in  the  years 
of  my  personal  recollection,  by  the  Chair- 
men of  its  various  committees. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  new  Members, 
however,  I  would  point  out  that  the  sys- 
tem which  is  followed  in  the  Senate  by 
the  Democratic  Conference  in  nominat- 
ing Members  to  Senate  committees  is 
not  one  of  automatic  deference  to  senior- 
ity. In  the  first  place,  nominees  for  each 
are  designated  by  the  Conference's 
Steering  Committee  and  by  secret  ballot. 
Dtttmg  the  92d  Congress,  for  the  first 
tirip^the  Leadership  submitted  in  block 
toMlie  Democratic  Conference  for  con- 
currence the  names  of  any  new  members 
of  the  several  committees.  The  Steering 
Committee's  selections  were  endorsed 
unanimously  by  the  Conference. 

Beginning  in  the  92d  Congress,  more- 
over, the  Conference  adopted  a  ratifica- 
tion procedure  calling  for  separate  Con- 
ference concurrence  in  the  case  of  each 
of  the  Steering  Committee's  designees 
for  Committee  Chairman.  That  process 
will  be  followed  tliis  year  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Conference  will  be  called  for  that 
purpose  when  the  Steering  Committee 
completes  its  work.  Finally,  I  should  note 
that  what  I  have  just  discussed  is  the 
procedure  only  for  designation  of  Demo- 
cratic Members  to  Senate  committees. 
The  actual  election  of  committees  and 
chairmen  occurs  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  w^here,  once  again,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  challenge.  The  safeguards  seem 
to  me  to  be  substantial.  Nevertheless,  the 
Chair  will  entertain  any  request  for  fur- 
ther discussion  of  this  matter. 

On  another  question.  I  have  received 
from  Senator  Moss,  a  letter  which  states, 
in  part: 

"It  is  my  hope  that  the  Democratic 
Conference  will  adopt  a  resolution  direct- 
ing the  Policy  Committee  to  set  forth  the 
legislative  objectives  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  It  follows  of  course,  that  all  Dem- 
ocrats would  be  expected  to  support  to 
the  maximum  degree  possible  these  ob- 
jectives." 

Let  me  note,  in  this  connection,  that 
in  early  1969,  the  Leadership  did  raise 
with  the  Policy  Committee  the  question 
of  who  was  to  speak  for  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  Federal  government  in  view 
of  the  election  of  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent. The  Committee  agreed  mianimous- 
ly  that  a  need  existed  for  such  a  spokes- 
man. Thereupon,  it  adopted  unanimous- 
ly certain  new  rules  of  procedure  whicli 
were  proposed  by  the  Leadership  to  deal 
with  this  need.  In  general,  these  rules 
provided  for  regular  meetings  of  the 
Policy  Committee  to  consider  issues 
which  might  be  identified  as  suitable  for 
the  assimiption  of  a  party  position.  Those 
issues  were  to  be  considered  which  came 
to  the  Policy  Committee — quoting  from 
the  Committee's  rules — "by  reference  .  .  . 
from  any  Member  of  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee, by  staff  study  of  legislative  pro- 
posals, statements  or  other  actions  of  the 
Administration  and  by  reference  to  the 
(Policy^  Committee  from  any  legislative 
Committee." 

The  Committee  further  agreed  to  con- 
sider "the  issues  which  are  thus  brought 
to  its  attention  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  they  are  of  a  significance 
and  are  likely  to  evoke  sufficient  agree- 


ment as  to  warrant  adoption  by  the  Ma- 
jority Party  of  a  Policy  position." 

Finally,  the  Committee  agreed  to  seek 
"to  secure  the  widest  degree  of  party  ac- 
ceptance of  a  position  on  any  significant 
issue  I  and  I  ...  to  be  guided  by  a  mini- 
mum of  a  two-thirds  vote  in  determining 
the  issues  on  which  a  party  position 
should  be  taken." 

In  short,  basic  macliinery  in  line  with 
Senator  Moss'  suggestion  has  been  avail- 
able and  in  operation  in  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee for  four  years.  The  rules  of  pro- 
cedure which  govern  in  this  comiection 
were  approved  in  full  and  imanimously 
by  the  Democratic  Conference  on  May  20, 
1969,  as  well  as  by  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee Cliairmen.  They  have  been  used 
to  identify  and  to  disseminate  more  than 
a  dozen  party  positions  in  the  Senate 
and.  in  general,  tliese  positions  have  had 
substantial  Democratic  support. 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  Conference 
would  wish  to  make  changes  in  the  func- 
tions of  the  Majority  Policy  Committee 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  its  role  along 
the  lines  of  Senator  Moss'  letter.  It  would 
be  helpful,  however,  if  the  Public  Com- 
mittee itself  miglit  consider  this  matter 
before  it  is  discussed  in  the  Conference. 
If  there  are  to  be  modifications  in  the 
present  procedures  or  the  Committee,  as 
approved  unanimously  by  the  Conference 
in  the  past,  we  ought  to  be  as  specific  as 
possible  in  presenting  them.  The  Policy 
Committee  will  be  meeting  soon  and  the 
Leadership  will  undertake  to  raise  the 
matter  at  that  time.  The  results  of  the 
discussion  will  be  brought  back  to  the 
Conference  thereafter  if  changes  are  to 
be  proposed. 

I  will  now  close  these  remarks  with  a 
final  reference  to  the  last  election.  I  sup- 
pose each  of  us  interprets  the  national 
sentiment  which  is  reflected  in  the  out- 
come in  terms  of  his  own  predilections. 
Certainly.  I  have  done  so.  Therefore,  "the 
state  of  the  Senate."  as  seen  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Democratic  Majority 
might  not  necessarily  dovetail  with  the 
mandate  which  the  administration  de- 
lineates from  President  Nixon's  reelection 
or  that  whicli  is  seen  by  the  Republican 
Minority  in  the  Congress. 

Nevertheless,  it  does  seem  that  the  elec- 
tion te^.^  all  of  us — President.  Democrat!.' 
Majority  and  Republican  Minority — what 
the  people  of  tlie  Nation  do  not  want. 

'  1 '  They  do  not  want  one  party  or  one 
branch  government  during  the  next  2 
years. 

1 2 '  They  do  not  want  to  turn  back  the 
clock  on  the  national  effort  to  improve 
the  human  climate  and  the  physical  en- 
vironment in  which  the  people  of  this 
Nation  must  live. 

i3'  They  do  not  want  a  r.itc  of  clianee 
which  whether  too  slow  or  too  rapid  pro- 
duces major  internal  chaos  and  disrup- 
tion. 

(4 1  Most  of  all.  they  do  not  want  the 
President  to  persist  nor  the  Congress  to 
acquiesce  in  the  indefinite  continuance 
of  the  senseless  bloodshed  in  Viet  Nam 
and,  with  it.  accept  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  the  return  of  the  POWs 
and  the  recoverable  MIA's 

These  negatives  point  the  way  to  the 
positive  path  which  the  Senate  Major- 
ity Leadership  intends  to  pursue  durmg 
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he  next  two  years.  We  will  not  abandon 
I  he  effort  to  end  the  U.S.  involvement  in 
'-let  Nam  and  to  bring  back  the  POW's 

ind  the  recoverable  MI.^s.  period.  We 
' ,  111  work  to  preserve  and  to  enhance  the 
laithfulness  of  this  nation-  to  its  Con?ti- 
lutional  principles  and  its  hij;hest  ideals 
ind.  in  so  doing,  we  will  not  shut  the 
(  oor  on  essential  hearings. 

The  Leadership  needs  your  coopera- 
tion: your  understanding  and  your  sup- 
jiort.  Ideas  are  welcomed,  equally,  from 
every  Member  of  this  Conference,  the 
( Idest  no  less  than  the  younge.>-t.  the 
iiost  junior  no  less  than  the  most  senior. 
"ogether.  we  are  here,  in  the  last  analy- 
sis, with  only  one  mandate — to  serve  the 
leople  of  the  several  .states  and  the  na- 
t  on.  With  your  help,  the  Leadership  will 
s  :rive  to  carry  out  that  mandate  in  full. 

APPENDIX  I 

RiM/.RKS   OF  SENATOR    MIKE   .MANSFIELD   TO   THE 

POLICT  COMMITTEE 

At  this  first  meeting.  I  would  like  to 
express  my  hopes  fur  an  effective  new 
C  ongress  and  for  a  significant  contribu- 
t  on  from  the  Majority  Policy  Committee 
to  that  end.  Since  1946,  the  Policy  Com- 
r  littee  has  met  and  adopted  its  own  pro- 
c  !dures  and  functioned  in  accordance 
■Bith  its  own  rules.  Until  1969,  it  func- 
t:  oned  primarily  as  a  traffic  director  for 
1 16  floor  consideration  of  legislation, 
■vrith  the  advent  of  a  Republican  Piesi- 
d  snt  for  the  first  time  in  eight  years. 
tlie  Committee  at  that  time  sensed  the 
n?ed  for  a  source  of  unified  Democratic 
Party  expression  in  the  Senate.  We 
a  freed  that  the  Policy  Committee  was  a 
f(  asible  place  to  define  Democratic  po- 
s  tions,  on  issues  since  there  was  no 
lemocratic  President  as  a  readily  iden- 
tfiable  spokesman  for  the  Party  and 
SI  lurce  of  Democratic  leadership.  To  this 
e  Id,  certain  new  procedures  were 
ajopted  by  the  Committee. 

In  general,  these  procedures  provided 
f(  r  regular  and  more  frequent  meetings, 
f(ir  continuing  liaison  with  the  Commit- 
tee Chairman,  and  for  preparation  of 
si>ecial  agendas  for  the  Committee's  con- 
sideration, based  on  referral  and  analy- 
si  i  of  policy  issues  and,  for  the  determi- 
ni  ition  of  Democratic  policy  positions  by 
n  )t  less  than  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
C  )mmittee.  This  approach  and  the  pro- 
c«dures  were  subsequently  approved  by 
luianimous  votes  of  the  Caucus  and  of 
tlie  Chairmen  of  Legi.slative  Committees. 

Before  I  a-sk  for  comment  on  the  con- 
ti  lued  applicability  of  this  approach 
I  would  like  to  mention  a  letter  I  re- 
ef ived  from  Senator  Moss,  dated  Novem- 
b<  r  17,  1972.  Senator  Moss  feels  that  the 
Committee  can  be  used  more  effective- 
ly than  it  has  been  in  the  past  as  a 
Pi  .rty-planning  and  policy-making  body. 
Ir  this  letter  Senator  Moss  makes  the 
following  specific  propcsals: 

1.  The  Policy  Committee  with  a  .sub- 
st  mtially  augmented  staff,  should  de- 
V(  lop  legislative  programs  and  priorities 
in  keeping  with  our  ba.sic  Democratic 
Pi  rty  principles. 

2.  The  Majority  Leader,  in  consulta- 
tii  m  with  the  Policy  Committee  and  such 
ot  ler  Senators  as  he  chooses,  should  pre- 
ps re  and  deliver  for  the  Senate  our  own 
"i  tate  of  the  Union*  mes,sage  to  the 
pt  ople. 
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3.  Each  Senator  .-hould  make  such 
input  to  the  Policy  Committee,  directly 
or  through  its  staff,  as  he  believes  will 
achieve  development  toward  a  forward- 
looking  Democratic  program  to  solve  the 
problems  and  provide  opportunities  for 
a  united,  peaceful,  and  vigorous  citizenry 
of  our  country. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Senator  Moss' 
proposals,  in  general,  coincide  with  what 
the  Committee  has  been  trvinp  to  ac- 
compli.sh.  although  I  would  be  most 
reluctant  to  presume  to  deliver  a  •'State 
of  the  Union"  message.  His  proposals  are 
also  in  general  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
the  Democratic  Conference  as  expressed 
la.st  week. 

I  especially  concur  with  Senator  Moss 
that  the  Democratic  Policy  Committee 
can  be  a  source  of  policy  initiative  both 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  nation  to  try 
to  counterbalance,  to  some  extent,  the 
growing  power  of  the  Executive  Branch 
which  has  been  veering  in  the  direction 
of  one  branch  government  for  many 
years.  I  would  appreciate  any  .specific 
guidance  on  hov.-  this  counterbalancing 
can  be  achieved. 

As  I  noted  in  my  remarks  to  the  Cau- 
cus of  January  3,  a  crucial  aspect  of  the 
Senate's  assertion  of  its  Constitutional 
prerogatives  revolves  around  the  ques- 
tion of  coordinating  and  controlling 
Federal  expenditures  right  here  in  Con- 
gress, without  interference  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch.  It  is  my  intention  to  lay 
before  this  Committee  some  thoughts 
with  regard  to  temporary  Congressional 
controls  of  expenditures  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, a  problem  which  I  hope  will  be 
resolved  on  a  permanent  basis  by  the 
Joint  House-Senate  Committee  that  has 
been  established  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  these  thoughts  may 
have  direct  bearing  on  the  first  of  Sena- 
tor Moss'  proposals,  namely  augmenta- 
tion of  the  Policy  Committee  staff,  and  so 
I  would  like  to  defer  that  question  pend- 
ing discussion  of  the  Central  issue  of 
budget  control  at  a  later  meeting. 

In  the  meantime,  and  for  active  con- 
sideration today,  we  must  first  determine 
whether  we  want  to  continue  or  to  mod- 
ify the  procedures  under  which  this 
Committee  has  been  operating  during  the 
past  two  Congre.sses.  If  the  Committee 
wishes  I  will  restate  them  verbatim  later. 
Next,  we  should,  if  possible,  try  to  ex- 
press by  resolution  a  Democratic  position 
on  legislative  priorities  for  the  early 
weeks  of  the  session  as  endorsed  in  gen- 
eral terms  by  the  Conference  last  week. 
In  due  course.  I  will  also  set  before  you 
as  Item  3  of  the  agenda  a  draft  re,solu- 
tion  relating  to  the  refusal  of  appointees 
of  the  President  to  appear  before  ap- 
propriate Committees  of  the  Senate  in 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution  and  statutory  law. 

And  finally,  if  time  peiTnits,  the  final 
item  of  the  agenda  is  still  another  draft 
resolution  dealing  with  the  question  of 
public  access  to  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  its  Committees,  the  so-called 
"Open  Hearings  "  question. 

appendix  ii,  jan.   11,  1973 

Senator    Mansfield's    Statement   to 

De.mocratic    Caucus 

At  its  first  meeting  of  the  year,  the 
Majority  Policy  Committee  heard  from 
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Senator  Stevenson  who  suggested  very 
strongly  the  need  for  the  Senat*  to  look 
to  the  whole  range  of  its  inner  practices 
and  procedures  if  it  is  really  to  be  ex- 
pected to  assert  the  kind  of  independent 
co-equal  role  in  the  government  of  which 
we  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately.  There 
was  much  in  what  he  had  to  say  The 
Policy  Committee  agreed,  if  the  Confer- 
ence concurs,  that  a  five-man  ad  hoc 
committee  of  the  Conference  would  be 
appointed  to  make  a  preliminary  study 
of  the  various  proposals  and  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  Senate  proce- 
dures with  a  view,  later,  hopefully  with- 
in 4-6  weeks,  to  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Conference.  Any  recommen- 
dations that  required  legislative  action 
would,  of  course,  be  referred  to  the  Rules 
Committee  or  other  appropriate  legisla- 
tive committees.  Unless  there  are  objec- 
tions, I  will  designate  the  following  Mem- 
bers to  institute  an  ad  hoc  Committee 
of  the  Caucus  on  Senate  Procedures  and 
Practices:  Senators  Stevenson,  Chair- 
man; Stennis,  Metcalf,  Inouye,  and 
Hathaway. 

In  addition,  Senator  Moss  raised  the 
matter  before  the  Policy  Committee  of 
expanding  the  capacity  of  the  Committee 
m  providing  initiatives  for  the  Senate 
Democrats,  Senator  Moss  recommended 
structuring  a  liaison  with  the  Governors 
and  the  National  Committee,  and  this 
recommendation  has  already  been  imple- 
mented. At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  of  the  Conference 
letters  addressed  to  Governor  Bumpers 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  Governors 
Carl  Albert,  and  Bob  Strauss,  seeking 
their  cooperation  and  advice  along  these 
lines. 

Hon.  Dale  Bumpers, 
Gorer7ior  o/  Arkansas 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Dear  Dale:  I  am  writing  to  convey  to 
you  a  copy  of  my  statement  at  the  first 
Conference  of  the  Democratic  Caucus  in 
the  Senate.  The  meeting  took  place  on 
January  3,  just  before  the  Opening  of  the 
Senate  and  was  attended  by  almost  all 
Democratic  Senators, 

-You  will  note  that  the  stress  of  the 
statement  is  on  the  need  for  a  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Congress  to  take  an  in- 
dependent course  during  the  next  two 
years,  in  reinforcement  of  the  Constitu- 
tions  .system  of  checks  and  balances  In 
pursuit  thereof  I  suggest  on  Page  3  of 
the  statement  the  possibility  of  a  con- 
tribution from  the  Democratic  Governors 
and  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congressional 
Leadership  can  secure  from  both  those 
sources  an  input  of  ideas  and  policy 
formulations  relative  to  the  nation's 
needs  which  will  strengthen  the  legisla- 
tive pro.gram  of  the  93d  Congress  and 
contribute,  incidentally,  to  maintaining  a 
closer  unity  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
The  statement,  as  made,  was  adopted  by 
unanimous  voice  vote  of  the  Caucus,  and 
it  was  further  suggested  that  the  text 
be  given  circulation  among  Democrats 
throughout  the  nation. 

It  is  on  that  basis  that  I  am  com- 
municating with  you  at  this  time,  and  I 
look  forward  to  your  reactions.  As  cir- 
cumstances permit.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  meet  for  an  informal  discussion 
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of  how  to  bring  about  a  closer  liaison 
between  the  Democratic  leadership  in  the 
Congress  and  the  Democratic  Governors. 
If  you  plan  to  be  in  Washington  at  any 
time  in  the  near  future,  I  hope  that  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  get  together. 
With  warm  regards  and  best  wishes,  I 
am 

Mike  Mansfield. 

The  Honor-'.ele  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Carl:  I  have  read  with  great  in- 
terest the  news  reports  regarding  the 
Democratic  Caucus  early  this  week  in 
the  House  and,  in  particular,  the  refer- 
ences to  the  determination  on  the  part  of 
House  members  to  reassert  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Congress.  The  tone  in  the 
Democratic  Caucus  of  the  Senate  which 
met  for  the  first  time  in  this  Congress  on 
January  3.  was  very  similar.  The  Caucus 
endorsed  by  voice  vote  a  statement  made 
by  me  at  that  time,  a  copy  of  which  is 
enclosed,  as  a  policy  guide  for  the  com- 
ing Congress. 

I  call  your  attention,  in  particular,  to 
the  section  on  page  3  which  suggests 
close  liaison  l)etween  the  Democratic 
leaderships  of  the  two  Houses.  You 
might  also  wish  to  note  the  paragraph 
on  page  5  which  refers  to  the  problem 
of  convening  Congress  in  emergencies  on 
its  own  authority  in  the  absence  of  a  call 
by  the  President. 

If  you  agree  that  these  and  related 
matters  suggest  the  desirability  of  an 
early  meeting  of  the  two  Leaderships,  I 
should  be  delighted  to  come  to  see  you  at 
your  convenience  for  a  preliminary  dis- 
cussion of  how  we  might  proceed  or,  al- 
ternatively, if  you  prefer,  I  would  be 
pleased  if  you  could  join  me  for  lunch 
one  day  in  the  next  week  or  so,  I  await 
your  wishes. 

With  warm  personal  regards  and  high 
esteem.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mlke  Mansfield. 

Mr,  Robert  Strauss, 

Chairman,   Democratic   National   Com- 
mittee, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  am  writing  to  convey  a 
copy  of  my  statement  of  January  3  to  the 
Democratic  Caucus  of  the  Senate.  I  hope 
you  will  find  it  of  interest. 

You  will  note  that  I  emphasized  the 
point  that  the  electorate  has  given  a 
clear  mandate  to  the  Democratic  Party 
in  Congress  to  proceed  in  its  own  way  as  a 
co-equal  branch  of  the  government  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years.  I  also  stressed 
the  need  for  the  fullest  possible  coordi- 
nation between  the  leaderships  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress.  You  may  wish  to 
take  special  note,  moreover,  of  the  refer- 
ences to  the  relationship  which  is  sug- 
gested between  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  the  Democratic  Gover- 
nors. It  appears  on  page  3  of  the  at- 
tached speech.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Congressional  leadership  can  secure 
from  both  of  these  sources  an  input  of 
ideas  and  formulations  which  will 
strengthen  the  legislative  program  and 
contribute,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  unity 
of  the  party. 

The  statement,  as  made,  wa.s  adopted 
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by  voice  vote  as  the  policy  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Majority  for  this  Congre.'^s,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  the  text  be  given 
the  widest  possible  circulation  among 
Democrats  throughout  the  nation. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you, 
as  soon  as  circumstances  here  permit, 
I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  meet  and  dis- 
cuss the  matter  in  detail. 

With  ber,t  per.sonal  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mike  Mansfield, 

Hopefully,  the  first  meeting  could  take 
place  later  this  month  when  the  Gov- 
ernors are  in  town  for  their  meeting. 
Additional  recommendations  of  Senator 
Moss  with  respect  to  ad  hoc  advisory 
committees  of  the  Policy  Committee  and 
other  possible  areas  of  further  initiative 
will  be  discussed  further  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Policy  Committee. 

The  final  item  of  business  before  the 
meeting  is  opened  to  any  general  dis- 
cussion involves,,  certain  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  Tuesday  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee. Before  they  are  read,  let  me  say 
that  in  endorsing  the  policy  statement 
which  was  made  at  the  first  meeting  last 
week,  the  Conference  resolved,  in  general 
terms,  to  support  the  proposition  seeking 
the  reinforcement  of  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances  and  the  independ- 
ent role  of  the  Congress  as  a  primary 
objective  for  the  Democratic  Majority  of 
the  Senate  in  the  93rd  Congress.  The 
resolutions  which  will  be  read  to  you  by 
the  Secretary  are  designed  to  begin  to 
translate  that  resolve  into  action.  Of 
themselves,  they  are  without  force,  just 
as  any  other  action  of  this  Conference 
is  without  force.  But  adhered  to  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  Conference  in  the  Senate  it- 
self, understood  by  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Minority  for  what  they  are,  not  an 
act  of  partisanship,  but  of  a  renewal  of 
the  Senates'  Constitutional  role,  they  can 
contribute  to  the  restraint  of  the  tend- 
ency to  one-branch  government  in  the 
United  States. 

I  now  lay  before  the  Conference  three 
resolutions  which  were  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  Democratic  Pohcy  Com- 
mittee on  Tuesday.  You  have  copies  of 
these  resolutions  before  you.  The  Secre- 
tary will  read  each  slowly,  and  I  will  ask 
for  a  vote  of  approval  or  disapproval  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  resolution.  'See 
items  1-3  of  Appendix  III,  > 

In  addition,  the  Policy  Committee 
unanimously  adopted  the  following  pro- 
posals : 

<  1 )  Urging  Senator  Ervin  to  conduct  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  so-called 
Watergate  Affair  and  other  related  mat- 
ters of  political  sabotage,  and 

i2i  Endorsing  the  procedure  to  report 
out  a  new  Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
Act  for  1972  rather  than  a  continuing  res- 
olution for  Labor-HEW  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year. 
appendix  ii 

Senator  Mansfield's  Statement  for  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee  Meeting,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1973 

We  have  a  full  agenda  but,  first,  I  ask 
you  to  give  a  moiiient's  thought  to  the 
role  of  this  Committee,  at  this  time  in  the 
Senates'  and  the  nation's  history. 


B.v  diieclion  of  the  Majority  Confer- 
ence, we  are  trying  to  identify  and  form- 
ulate miiin  elements  of  a  Democratic 
Party  policy  in  the  Senate  In  view  of  the 
unusual  results  of  the  election,  the  ex- 
pression of  o'.ir  collective  policy  deter- 
minations can  be  of  particular  signif- 
icance in  this  Congre.<is.  all  the  more  so 
because  the  Constitutional  prerogatives 
of  the  Senate  are  under  assault  and  chal- 

Irng..'. 

It  behoo\es  us,  therefore,  to  approach 
the  policy  making  process  with  a  sen.se 
uf  ccnimon  responsibility,  regardless  of 
our  indi\iriual  inclinations.  It  ought  not 
be  necessan.-  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
task  of  formulating  acceptable  positions 
for  Democrats  in  the  Senate  is  not  a  sim- 
ple one.  The  Senate  Majority  is  a  com- 
posite of  57  stron?-minded  and  strong- 
willed  individuals  each  of  w  hom  pos.sesses 
a  unique  viewpoint.  That  is  as  it  should 
be  and.  in  the  end,  how  it  must  be  in  the 
Senate.  From  the  point  of  view  of  for- 
mulating party  policy,  however,  it  does 
not  make  it  any  easier  to  establish  a  com- 
mon approach,  sometimes  even  on  mat- 
ters of  .small  .significance.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  Democratic  Conference  last 
week  in  considering  a  re.^olulion  on  the 
basic  question  of  utilizing  the  Senates 
power  to  confirm  Presidential  appointees 
underscores  the  point. 

I  believe  we  must,  therefore,  intensify 
our  efforts  to  develop  a  great  deal  of  self 
restraint  and  forebearance  among  Demo- 
crats in  the  Senate  on  approaches  to  is- 
sues, to  the  end  that  we  may  work  more 
in  concert.  We  must  do  so  in  the  interests 
not  just  of  party  unity,  but  in  the  larger 
interest  of  the  institution  of  the  Senate 
and  the  preservation  of  it-s  Con,stitutional 
function  in  the  government.  I  would 
hope,  therefore,  that  we  will  be  able  to 
restrain  impulses  to  do  battle  with  one 
another  over  legalisms,  bearing  in  mind, 
always,  that  we  are  not  writing  lar  but 
party  po.sitions.  As  Democrats  we  must 
work  for  agreement  among  our.selves  and 
wherever  possible  state  as  strongly  as 
po.ssible,  our  unified  view  on  the  central 
points  at  issue.  Above  all,  I  hope  we  will 
be  able  to  take  a  given  is.«ue  a  step  at  a 
time  and  avoid,  thereby,  making  our- 
selves look  foolish  by  presuming  to  be 
doing  with  powerful  words  what  we  can- 
not do,  in  fact,  either  as  a  Policy  Com- 
mittee or  as  a  Democratic  Ma.iority. 

The  process  of  promoting  party  unity 
on  the  issues  begins  right  here.  This 
Committee  con.stitutes  a  cross-section  of 
the  Senate  majority.  Our  membership  is 
a  microcosm  of  the  collective  mandate 
which  the  electorate  has  given  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  in  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
mittee is.  bv  design,  a  meeting  point  of 
different  philosophical  approaches  and 
varied  regional  attitudes.  Our  responsi- 
bility here  is  not  to  intensify  our  differ- 
ences but  to  reduce  them  on  bclialf  of  the 
Democrats  in  the  Senate.  Our  responsi- 
bility is  to  refine  the  specific  issues  in  a 
manner  wliich  unites  us  be'  ond  the  gen- 
eralities to  which  the  Party  agreed  vir- 
tually imanimously  by  endorsm!;  my 
opening  statement  at  tlie  first  Confer- 
ence. 

The  resolutions  v.hich  tlie  Committee 
reports  to  the  Conference  and  announces 
to  the  nc.tion  should  be  designed  to  re- 
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mo'  e  major  points  of  friction  and  dis- 
agr  sement  among  ourselves  and  our 
Democratic  colleagues.  In  doing  so,  this 
Corimittee  can  act  for  the  Party  in  the 
Sen  ate  in  much  the  same  way  as  various 
landing  committees  of  the  Senate  are 
p?cted  to  operate  with  respect  to  legis- 
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Member  of  the  Policy  Committee 
the  obligation  and  the  right  to  pre- 
and  advocate  his  viewpoint  in  the 
Coihmittee  as  well  as  that  of  other  Sen- 
ato  s  outside  the  Comanittee  with  whom 
nay  counsel.  Thereafter,  however,  I 
hope  that  each  of  us  will  be  pre- 
to  join  in  hammering  out  a  com- 
mofi  position,  which  can  then  be  reported 
to  the  Democratic  Conference  as  a 
considered,  unified  view  of  at  least  two- 
thijds  of  the  membership  of  the  Policy 
ttee.  Unless  a  Member  so  states 
he  contrary  in  advance,  moreover.  I 
hope  that  each  Member  of  the 
Coitimittee  would  see  his  way  clear  either 
upport  and  defend  the  position  of 
Committee  or  to  abstain  from  the 
dehtte  in  the  caucus  of  the  Majority.  To 
otherwise  is  to  make  it  even  more 
diff  cult  than  it  naturally  is,  in  any  event. 
;nhance  Party  unity  on  the  issues. 
Thire  is  an  obvious  necessity  for  a  pro- 
e  of  this  kind  if  we  are  to  achieve 
common  action  at  all  as  Democrats 
I  would  hope  that  we  can  all  sub- 
to  it  without  reservation.  All  of 
,  may  I  say  again,  does  not  interfere 
iny  way  with  what  we  see  fit  to  do 
i  ndividual  Senators  on  the  floor.  That 
entirely  different  matter.  AU  I  am 
tailing  about  is  what  we  must  do  if  we 
to  give  greater  substance  to  the 
,'oi}ds  "Senate  Democrats." 

brings  me  to  the  subjects  on  our 
today.  First  we  need  to  review 
re-ratify  the  Committee's  rules  of 
for  determining  policy  posi- 
tions which  were  first  adopted  four  years 
Copies  of  these  are  in  front  of  you 
I  will  have  the  staff  read  them  at 
appropriate  time.  We  then  need  to 
further  consideration  to  the  pro- 
Is  of  Senator  Moss  in  the  light  of 
thefee  rules.  We  need  them  to  return  to 
issue  of  accoimtability  to  Congress 
Cabinet  officers  and  other  appointees 
he  Executive  Branch, 
review  the  latter  question  briefly, 
will  recall  that  this  Committee 
addpted  unanimously  a  resolution  which 
linl:ed  the  readiness  of  Presidential  ap- 
poi  itees  to  appear  before  committees  to 
their  suitability  for  confirmation  by  the 
e.  The  resolution  was  adopted 
lon^nimously  by  the  Committee  and  then 
the  Democratic  Conference  after  a 
hat  protracted  debate.  I  have 
reason  to  hope  that  the  adoption 
;his  resolution  by  overwhelming  vote 
not  be  without  impact  in  appropriate 
rters. 

he  debate  in  the  Conference  on  this 

ajtter  was  protracted  largely  because  of 

addition  of  the  issue  of  Executive 

ilege  to  the  discussion.  That  was  a 

sei^rate  but  related  matter  which  we 

not  touched  on  in  Committee  discus- 

We  will  take  up  this  question  of 
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Executive  Privilege,  today,  on  the  basis 
of  the  resolution  proposed  by  Senator 
Stennis  and  Senator  Nelson.  In  doing  so, 
I  wouM  urge  the  Committee  to  keep  in 
mind  an-^ssential  point  which,  in  my 
judgment,  was  largely  obscured  in  last 
week's  proceedings  in  the  Conference. 
That  is  the  great  difference  between  an 
officer  of  the  Executive  Branch  coming 
before  a  Senate  Committee  and  pleading 
that  he  cannot  answer  a  specific  question 
because  of  the  confidentiality  of  his  rela- 
tionship with  the  President,  as  opposed 
to  an  officer  of  the  Executive  Branch, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate, 
refusing  even  to  come  before  a  Commit- 
tee, regardless  of  what  he  may  or  may 
not  say  thereafter.  The  question  of  Ex- 
ecutive Privilege  as  raised  in  an  appear- 
ance of  a  witness  before  a  Committee  in 
response  to  a  specific  question  seems  to 
me  to  be  in  an  uncertain  Constitutional 
area  and  each  situation  may  well  have  to 
be  judged  on  its  own  merits  on  the  basis 
of  some  general  Senate  criteria  if  they 
can  be  established.  A  refusal  even  to 
come  before  a  Committee,  however, 
seems  to  me  to  be  not  only  contemptuous 
of  the  Senate  by  an  officer  who  owes  his 
office  in  part  at  least  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate  and  a  negation  of  the  Con- 
stitution's concept  of  co-equal  branches. 
The  resolution  of  this  Committee  which 
was  finally  approved  by  the  Conference 
was  directed  solely  to  insisting  that  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  officers  have  a  Constitu- 
tional obligation  "to  appear  and  testify" 
to  the  Senate  through  its  committees 
growing  out  of  the  Senate's  confirming 
power  under  the  Constitution.  The  res- 
olution did  not  involve  the  right  of  a  wit- 
ness to  refuse  to  answer  after  he  had  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  the 
grounds  of  Executive  Privilege. 

The  question  of  Executive  Privilege 
will  be  taken  up  today,  pursuant  to  the 
assurances  which  I  gave  the  Conference 
last  week.  I  have  requested  Senator  Ervin 
to  participate  in  the  consideration  of  this 
issue  because  of  his  extensive  study  of  the 
Constitutional  aspects  of  Executive  Priv- 
ilege. Once  Again,  I  hope  the  Committee 
and  the  Conference  will  not  confuse  this 
question  of  Executive  Privilege  with  still 
another  related  issue  on  which  studies 
are  now  being  made  at  my  request — that 
is.  the  question  of  the  growth  in  numbers 
of  significant  Presidential  appointees 
which  are  not  even  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

The  draft  resolution  which  will  be  laid 
before  the  Committee  follows  closely  the 
proposal  set  forth  by  Senators  Stennis 
and  Nelson  in  the  Conference  last  week. 
I  have  had  it  prepared  in  this  faction  in 
order  that  the  Committee  may  consider 
fully  what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
proposed  but  which.  I  had  to  oppose  at 
the  time  because  I  felt  that  it  should  be 
treated  as  a  separate  issue. 

APPENDLX     II 

STATE.MENT    OF     MIKE     MANSFIELD    BEFORE    THE 

DEMOCRATIC   CONFERENCE,   JANl'ARY    18.    1973 

I  By  Senator  Mu<e  Mansfield  > 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Chair  to  take 
up  a  resolution  offered  by  Senator  Tun- 
NEY  on  the  Budget  and  a  draft  resolution 


dealing  with  Executive  Privilege  which 
was  reported  on  Tuesday  by  the  Policy 
Committee.  The  latter  is  substantially 
the  same  as  an  amendment  proposed  by 
Senators  Stennis  and  Nelson  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Conference  except  that 
it  is  recast  as  an  independent  resolution 
and  takes  into  consideration  the  views  of 
Senator  Ervin  and  members  of  the  Pol- 
icy Committee.  Beyond  these  two  items 
of  business,  any  other  matters  Senators 
wish  to  raise  will  be  in  order. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  agenda,  I  ask 
you  to  bear  with  me  for  a  brief  comment 
on  the  role  of  the  Majority  Policy  Com- 
mittee and  the  Majority  Conference  at 
this  moment  in  the  Senate's  and  the  Na- 
tion's history.  Both  the  Committee  and 
the  Conference  are  concerned  with  de- 
signing unified  approaches  to  policy  is- 
sues for  the  Senate  Democrats.  The 
achievement  of  a  higher  degree  of  party 
unity  on  the  issues  can  be  of  particular 
significance  at  a  time  of  divided  politi- 
cal control  of  the  government,  all  the 
more  so  when  the  Constitutional  prerog- 
atives of  the  Senate  are  imder  challenge. 

It  ought  not  be  necessary,  however,  to 
remind  ourselves,  that  the  task  of  formu- 
lating mutually  acceptable  positions  is 
not  a  simple  one.  The  Senate  Majority 
is  a  composite  of  57  individuals  each  with 
his  own  viewpoint.  That  is  as  it  should 
be  and,  in  the  end,  how  it  must  be  in  the 
Senate. 

But  we  are  not  in  the  Senate  when  we 
seek  to  develop  positions  in  the  Policy 
Committee  and  in  the  caucus.  We  are 
intra-party  and  in  that  setting  the  pre- 
mium is  on  imity.  Our  effort  should  be 
directed  not  to  insisting  that  our  sepa- 
rate viewpoints  prevail  but  on  reconcil- 
ing our  separate  viewpoints.  To  do  so  is 
going  to  take  a  great  deal  of  forebear- 
ance  in  restraining  personal  inclinations 
to  do  battle  over  legalisms  or  phrase- 
ology. It  should  help  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  not  writing  law  but  attempt- 
ing to  arrive  at  party  positions  to  which 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  membership 
will  find  it  possible  to  subscribe.  Insofar 
as  I  am  concerned,  to  win  close  vote  vic- 
tories in  caucus  is  without  value  to  any 
of  us  or  to  our  role  as  the  Majority  in  the 
Senate.  The  objective  is  not  to  beat  each 
each  other  but  to  enhance  our  unity  to 
the  end  that  we  may  win  where  it 
counts — on  the  Senate  floor  and,  as  nec- 
essary, in  the  defense  of  the  Senate 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch. 

The  Policy  Committee  is  an  arm  of 
the  Conference  and  operates  under  pro- 
cedures approved  unanimously  by  the 
Conference.  By  design,  the  Committee 
is  a  meeting  place  of  the  different  ideo- 
logical approaches  and  varied  regional 
attitudes  which  prevail  among  Senate 
Democrats.  The  resolutions  which  the 
Committee  brings  before  the  Conference 
represent  strenuous  efforts  to  reduce  the 
inevitable  conflicts  which  derive  from 
these  sources  and  to  state,  as  strongly  as 
possible,  a  unified  view  on  any  given 
issue.  Each  of  these  resolutions  has  re- 
ceived at  least  a  two-thirds  vote  In  the 
Comimttee  and  anything  less  than  that 
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here  in  conference  tends  to  be  meaning- 
less in  terms  of  a  "party  position." 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  members 
of  the  Conference  will  think  carefully 
about  undoing  in  any  substantial  way, 
by  the  amending  process,  what  the  Com- 
mittee has  so  laborously  tried  to  put  to- 
gether as  a  common  Democratic  state- 
ment. Bear  in  mind  that  few  of  our  pro- 
cedures here  are  written;  they  are  pur- 
posely free  of  that  rigidity.  They  are  de- 
signed not  for  defense  or  attack  against 
one  another  but  for  accommodation  with 
each  other,  as  democrats,  we  must  go  as 
far  as  we  possibly  can,  in  the  same  di- 
rection and  on  the  same  road. 

Senators  who  are  dissatisfied  with  a 
Committee  draft  are  always  free  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  of  their  own  wliich  can 
be  considered  immediately  or  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Policy  Committee.  As  far 
as  possible,  however,  I  would  urge  the 
Conference  to  permit  policy  committee 
resolution  to  stand  or  fall  on  thier  own 
merit.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  Commit- 
tee's positions  do  not  always  go  as  far 
as  some  would  like  and  too  far  for 
others.  It  is  the  only  way  I  know,  how- 
ever, that  we  can  put  any  teeth  at  all  into 
the  generalities  of  party  policy  on  which 
almost  all  of  us  agreed  so  readily  in  our 
first  meeting. 

So  I  put  the  accent  on  restraint  and 
forebearance  and  I  ask  you  to  give  any 
possible  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  Pol- 
icy Committee.  All  of  this,  may  I  say, 
does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  what 
each  of  us  sees  fit  to  do  as  an  individual 
Senator  on  the  floor.  That  is  an  entirely 
different  matter.  All  I  am  talking  about 
is  what  we  must  do,  as  a  group,  if  we  are 
to  give  greater  substance  and  signiflcancie 
to  the  words,  "Senate  Democrats,"  or 
"Senate  Majority."  May  I  say  that  I 
think  we  are  off  to  a  good  start  on  the 
question  of  confirming  appointees  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  keep  moving  ahead. 

APPENDIX    n 
STATEMENT      OF      SENATOR      MANSFIELD     BEFORE 
DEMOCHATIC    POLICY    COMMITTEE,    JANUABT    2, 
1973 

Gentlemen  :  At  lunch  last  Friday,  Sen- 
ator Byrd  and  I  joined  Speaker  Albert 
and  Majority  Leader  O'Neill  in  meeting 
with  the  Democratic  Governors  and  Bob 
Strauss. 

In  reporting  to  you  on  that  meeting  I 
would  say  that  Chairman  Strauss 
launched  the  proposal  that  an  Advisory 
Council  (and  he  emphasized  the  word 
"advisory")  be  established,  to  be  com- 
posed of  elected  ofificials  of  the  Party  at 
all  levels  of  government.  Likewise,  it 
would  presumably  include  representa- 
tives from  the  full  spectrum  of  the  Party, 
philosophically,  geographically,  minor- 
ity-wise and  otherwise. 

Of  further  significance,  the  Governors 
attending  the  luncheon  stressed  the  need 
for  attention  to  the  energy  crisis  at  the 
Congressional  level.  Nearly  to  a  man, 
they  spoke  of  the  adverse  consequences 
already  being  suffered  because  of  fuel 
shortages,  citing  as  examples  the  closing 
of  schcwls  and  other  public  institutions  in 
their  States.  While  the  appropriate  Com- 
mittees are  addressing  this  issue,  the 
Policy  Committee  might  also  study  the 


matter  and  I  have  asked  the  staff  to  look 
into  the  problem. 

Beyond  this,  I  would  say  it  was  a  help- 
ful meeting,  a  constructive  meeting  and 
we  look  forward  to  pursuing  further  ex- 
changes of  this  nature  hereafter. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  Committee  to  con- 
tinue and  extend  this  type  of  commu- 
nication with  this  group  on  a  regular 
basis. 

APPENDIX    II 
STATEMENT       OF       SENATOR       MIKE       MANSFIEID 
BEFORE  THE  DEM0C:RATIC  CONFERENCE,  JANU- 
ARY  31,    1973 

We  have  been  meeting,  as  Senate 
democrats  very  regularly  both  in  the  Pol- 
icy Committee  and  in  these  Conferences 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  We  have 
been  trying  to  give  substance  to  our  unity 
in  Democrats  and  to  give  form  and  direc- 
tion to  a  Democratic  program  for  the 
Senate. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  Leadership  has 
met  several  times  with  the  House  Leader- 
ship. Together  with  the  Speaker  and  his 
associates,  we  are  seeking  ways  to  pro- 
mote effective  unity  between  the  demo- 
crats in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  In 
turn,  the  joint  Congressional  leadership 
is  establishing  regular  contact  with  the 
Democratic  governors  of  the  nation  and 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  All  of  these  initia- 
tives represent  follow-throughs  on  the 
keynote  statement  which  was  delivered 
to  this  Conference  on  January  3  and 
adopted  unanimously  as  the  guide  for 
the  Senate  Leadership  in  the  93rd  Con- 
gress. 

We  have  been  making  our  way  care- 
fully in  an  effort  to  rediscover  the  terri- 
tory of  democratic  unity.  It  is  not  easy 
to  discern  the  route.  The  problems  of 
coordination  and  adjustment  and  recon- 
ciliation of  viewpoints  are  very  great. 

I  want  to  report  to  you,  today,  how- 
ever, that  in  my  judgment,  we  are  on 
the  right  road.  We  are  headed  towards 
an  effective  and  constructive  role  for  the 
democratic-controlled  Senate  in  the  93rd 
Congress  and,  I  believe,  we  will  also  make 
a  major  contribution  to  the  role  of  the 
Democratic  Paity  in  the  political  life  of 
the  nation. 

It  is  not  yet  a  month  since  we  set  out 
on  this  path  but  we  have  already  estab- 
lished the  basis  for  better  coordination 
between  the  House  and  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Majorities.  We  are  also  in  good 
rapport  with  the  democratic  governors' 
caucus  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Dale 
Bumpers  and  we  have  every  expectation 
of  developing  an  active  relationship 
which  can  lead  to  a  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  government  and  the  Senate 
from  that  source. 

Here  in  the  Senate,  we  have  already 
established  by  resolution  or  other  action 
a  number  of  identifiable  and  widely  sup- 
ported democratic  positions  with  regard 
to  the  following : 

1.  The  establishment  of  the  initial  leg- 
islation priorities  of  the  93d  Congress. 

2.  The  termination  of  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  the  war,  a  posi- 
tion which  has  been  sustained  by  the  re- 
cently negotiated  settlement  in  Paris; 

3.  The  acceptance  of  the  Constitutional 
responsibility  of  Cabinet  and  other  ex- 


ecutive officials  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore Congressional  Committees  as  a  con- 
dition of  Senate  confirmation  of  their 
appointments ; 

4.  The  limiting  of  the  use  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Executive  Privilege  by  officials  of 
the  Executive  Branch  for  avoiding  thPir 
Constitutional  accoimtability  to  the  Con- 
gress; 

5.  The  reinforcement  of  the  principle 
of  "Open  Hearings"  as  regard.s  the  pro- 
cedures of  all  Senate  Committees; 

6.  The  curtailment  of  tendencies  of 
the  Executive  Branch  to  interfere  in 
iiiedia  programming,  planning  and  news 
reporting: 

7.  The  Senate's  responsibility  to  in- 
quire into  the  Watergate  affair  and  other 
insidious  tamperings  with  the  intetirity 
of  the  electoral  process. 

I  want  to  note.  too.  that,  imdcr  tlie 
new  doctrine  of  "junioiity,"  the  Policy 
Committee  has  had  the  participation  at 
each  of  the  last  two  meetings,  of  new- 
Senators,  in  reverse  order  of  seniority, 
beginning  with  Senators  Eiden  and 
Haskell.  This  practice  will  be  continued 
until  all  members  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  a  meeting  of  the 
Policy  Committee  and  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee the  benefit  of  their  insights  and 
observations. 

Finally,  two  ad  hoc  committees  of  the 
Conference  are  now  functioning,  the  first 
on  the  improvement  of  Senate  procedures 
and  practices  which  is  under  Senator 
Stevenson's  chairmanship  and  the  other 
on  Executive  Privilege,  chaired  by  Sen- 
ator Ervin. 

Before  proceedings  to  the  regular  items 
of  business  for  today's  meeting.  I  want  to 
expre.ss  my  deep  gratitude  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Policy  Committee  and  to  those 
Senators  who  have  made  exceptional 
contributions  to  the  articulation  of  uni- 
fied democratic  positions  on  certain 
potentially  divisive  issues.  In  particular. 
I  want  to  thank  Senator  Stennis  and 
Senator  Nelson  for  their  help  on  the 
question  of  Executive  Privilege  and  Sen- 
ator Ervin  for  his  work  on  that  issue  and 
others.  He  will  be  carrying  in  his  Com- 
mittee a  great  deal  of  the  load  of  investi- 
gatory work  for  this  session. 

In  closing,  let  me  repeat  that  we  are  off 
on  the  right  track.  Whether  or  not  we 
stay  on  it  depends  on  eveiT  Democratic 
Senator,  on  our  readiness  to  restrain  our 
individual  inclinations  sufiBciently  to  per- 
mit common  meaningful  action.  In  this 
respect,  the  leadership  has  had  the  help, 
the  forbearance  and  the  understanding 
of  the  entire  Conference  in  this  first 
month  of  the  new  se.ssion.  That  alone  ex- 
plains the  progress  which  has  been  re- 
corded. If  we  can  continue  in  this  fashion 
throughout  the  93rd,  I  believe  we  shall 
make,  as  democrats,  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  vitality  of  the  Senate  s 
role  in  the  government  and  to  the 
strengthening  of  the  national  political 
process. 

APPENDIX  III 

HESCiLUTIONS  PASSED  BY  SIN  ATT  DEMOCRATIC 

POLICY  COMMITTEE,  J973 

1 .  Resolution  on  Priorities  in  Consider- 
ation of  Legislation  by  Legislative  Com- 
mittees 
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Passed  Policy  Committee  on  Janu- 
ary 9, 1973) 

Passed  Caucus  on  January  11.  1973  > 
:  .  Resolution  on  Refusal  of  Cabinet 
an  1   Other   Officials    to   Testify    befi  i  ^ 
Co  Timittees 

Passed  Policy  Committee  on  January 
9.  ;973> 

Passed  Caucus  on  January  11,  1973  • 
:  .  Resolution  on  the  Principle  of  Open 
He  irings  by  Committees 

I  Passed  Policy  Committee  on  January 
9.  1973> 

(Passed  Caucus  on  January  11.  1973' 
-i .  Resolution  on  Executive  Privilege 

<  Passed  R)licy  Committee  on  Januarv 
16. 19731 

(Passed  Caucus  on  January  18.  1973  > 

£ .  Resolution  on  Media  Progamming. 
Planning  and  News  Reporting 

« Passed  Policy  Committee  on  Janu- 
arj  23. 1973) 

t  Not  taken  up  in  Caucus  i 

t .  Resolution  on  a  Spending  Ceiling 

<  Passed  Policy  Committee  on  Januarv 
30.  1973) 

I  Passed  Caucus  on  January  31.  1973' 
' .  Resolution  on  Freedom  of  the  Press 

an(   Revealing  Sources 

I  Passed  Policy  Committee  on  Januarv 

30.  1973) 

I  Passed  Caucus  on  January  31.  1973  > 
f .  Resolution  on  the  Energy  Crisis 

<  Passed  Policy  Committee  on  Januarv 
30.  1973" 

(Passed  Caucus  on  January  31.  1973' 

H  rsOLtTION   ON   PRIORITIES   IN   COMMITTEE 

CONSIDERATION   Of   LECISLAriON 

RESOLUTION    NO.    1 

PRIORITIES  IN  CONSIDERING   LEGISLATION 

\  /hereas.  several  measures  enacted  by 
the  92nd  Congress,  2nd  Session,  were 
vetjed  by  the  President  after  adjoum- 
me  it.  thus  precluding  an  opportunity  to 
ov€  rride ; 

\  /hereas.  other  measures  passed  by  one 
Ho  ise  were  not  considered  by  the  other; 

^/hereas.  the  Senate  has  responsibility 
to  issert  its  concept  of  priority  in  the 
cor  duct  of  the  continuing  legislative 
business  of  the  government: 

Therefore,  the  Democratic  Majority  in 
the  Senate  resolves: 

« 1 1  That  Senate  Committees  should 
cor  sider  initial  legislative  business,  wher- 
ever  feasible  in  the  following  order  of 
prii  irity : 

'D  legislation  vetoed  in  last  session, 
not  ably  legislation  vetoed  after  adjourn- 
me  it; 

<  b  I  legislation  held  in  Conference  or 
pas  sed  by  the  Senate  but  not  disposed  of 
by  ;he  House; 

I :  I  legislation  passed  by  the  House  but 
not  disposed  of  by  the  Senate; 

1 2 )  That  the  Leadership,  in  scheduling 
mei  isures  for  consideration  by  the  Senate, 
she  uld  be  guided  by  the  same  concept  of 
prii  ►rities  as  is  proposed  by  this  resolution 
to  (he  Committees. 

I.esolved,  further,  that  the  Majority 
Les  der  is  requested  to  communicate  the 
tex ;  of  this  resolution  together  with  lists 
of  !  pecific  biUs  intended  to  be  considered 
on  his  basis  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  Com- 
miitees  and  to  the  Leadership  of  the 
Mil  lority. 


RESOLUTION  ON  REFUSAL  OF  CABINET  AND  OTHER 

OFFICIALS    TO    TESTIFY    BEFORE    COMMITTEES 

RESOLUTION    NO.    2 

REFUSAL    OF    CABINET    AND    OTHEH    OFFICIALS    TO 

TESTIFY   BEFORE   SENATE   COMMITTEES 

Whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Article  II.  Section  2.  vests 
the  President  with  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment "by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Con- 
sent" of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  on  beiialf  of  the  Senate. 
Committees  of  the  Senate  are  authorized 
to  summon  witnesses  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify on  the  business  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  appointed  officials.  sub.';e- 
quent  to  Senate  confirmation,  have  re- 
fused on  occasion  to  appear  and  testify 
before  duly  constituted  Committees  of 
the  Senate : 

Resolved  by  the  Democratic  Majority 
of  the  Senate : 

( 1  •  That  a  prerequisite  to  confirma- 
tion is  the  commitment  of  Presidential 
appointees  to  appear  and  testify  before 
duly  constituted  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  response  to  Committee  requests. 

i2i  That  all  Senate  Committees  bear 
a  responsibility  to  determine,  prior  to 
confirmation,  the  commitment  of  Presi- 
dential appointees  to  comply  with  com- 
mittee requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  Committees  of  the  Senate. 

(3'  That  Committee  reports  to  the 
Senate  on  all  cabinet  designees  and 
such  other  appointees  as  deemed  appro- 
priate should  contain  an  evaluation  of 
their  commitment  to  respond  to  commit- 
tee requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
duly  constituted  Senate  Committees. 

Resolved,  further,  that  the  Majority 
Leader  is  requested  to  report  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  to  the  Majority 
Conference  and  to  communicate  its  con- 
tents to  the  Leadership  of  the  Minority, 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  standing  Com- 
mittees and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  otherwise  to  seek 
cooperation  in  its  executive. 

RESOLI.-TION    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    OF    OPEN 

HEARINGS    BY    COMMITTEES 

RESOLUTION  NO.   3 

RESOLUTION    ON    OPEN    HEARINGS 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  nation  have 
a  right  to  be  informed  on  the  conduct  of 
their  government; 

Whereas,  the  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  of  Senate  Committees  are  the 
business  of  the  people  of  the  nation ;  and 

Whereas,  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1970  amended  the  Committee 
procedures  to  provide  additional  public 
disclosure  of  Committee  hearings  and 
Committee  actions. 

Resolved  by  the  Democratic  Majority 
in  the  Senate: 

<  1 1  That  the  Senate  Committees  and 
the  Senate  should  conduct  their  proceed- 
ings in  open  session  in  tiie  absence  of 
overriding  reasons  to  the  contrai-j-; 

i2'  That  whenever  the  doors  of  the 
Senate  or  of  a  Senate  Committee  are 
closed,  a  public  explanation  of  the  rea- 
sons therefor  should  be  forthcoming,  re- 
spectively, from  the  Joint  Leadership  or 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee: 

Resolved,  further,  that  the  Majority 
Leader  is  requested  to  communicate  the 


text  of  this  resolution  to  the  Leadership 
of  the  Minority  and  to  the  Chairmen  of 
all  Committees. 

RESOLUTION    ON    EXECUTIVE    PRIVILEGE 
RESOLUTION    NO.   4 
RESOLUTION   OF  SENATE  DEMOCRATIC   POLICY 
COMMITTEE — RE     EXECUTIVE    PRIVILEGE 

Whereas.  The  Senate  must  be  fully  in- 
formed of  the  facts  and  premises  upon 
which  proposed  actions  of  the  govern- 
ment are  based  if  the  Senate  is  to  exer- 
cise its  constitutional  responsibility  in 
enacting  the  law  and  appropriating  the 
funds  of  this  government,  and 

Whereas.  The  refusals  in  the  past  of 
Cabinet  officers  and  other  officials  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  to 
testify  and  inform  the  Senate  when  re- 
quested by  its  Committees  have  consti- 
tuted a  grevious  erosion  of  the  checks 
and  balances  prescribed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, and 

Whereas.  The  Executive  Branch  has 
asserted  that  the  refusal  to  testify  before 
Senate  Comrnittees  is  based  upon  the 
notion  of  pri\pleged  communications  be- 
tween the  R-esident  and  the  officials 
requested  to  testify,  and 

Whereas.  The  Senate  Democratic  Pol- 
icy Committee  is  charged  by  the  Majority 
Conference  of  the  Senate  to  recommend 
proposals  for  correcting  these  deficien- 
cies. Be  It  Therefore 

Resolved.  That  all  such  proposed  wit- 
nesses appear;  that  all  questions  pro- 
pounded by  Senate  Committees  be  ans- 
wered unless  the  President  expressly 
pleads  in  writing  that  he  requested  the 
witness  to  refuse  to  answer  specfiic  ques- 
tions dealing  with  a  specific  matter  be- 
cause the  President  desires  to  invoke  ex- 
ecutive privilege,  in  which  event  it  shall 
then  be  a  question  of  fact  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  decide  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  plea  of  executive  privilege  is  well  tak- 
en. If  not  well  taken,  the  witness  shall 
be  ordered  to  answer  the  question  or 
questions :  and  Be  It  Further 

Resolved,  That  when  any  Committee 
upholds  or  denies  the  invocation  of  ex- 
ecutive privilege,  it  shall  within  ten  days 
file  with  the  Senate  a  resolution  together 
with  a  report  and  record  of  its  proceed- 
ings bearing  on  such  claim  of  executive 
privilege,  and  the  Senate  shall  take  such 
action  as  it  deems  proper  on  disposition 
of  said  resolution. 

RESOLUTION      ON      MEDIA      PROGRAMING,      PLAN- 
NING.   AND    NEWS    REPORTING 
RESOLUTION    NO.    5 

Whereas,  intrusion  by  the  Executive 
Branch  into  media  programming,  plan- 
ning and  news  reporting  is  inimical  to 
the  First  Amendment  and,  hence,  to  the 
best  interests  of  a  free  society;  and 

Whereas,  recent  policy  statements, 
pronouncements  and  actions  of  officials 
of  the  Executive  Branch  may  lead  to  ion- 
warranted  harassment,  intimidation, 
prior  restraint  and  censorship  with  re- 
gard to  media  programming,  planning 
and  news  reporting; 

Whereas,  all  branches  of  government 
have  a  responsibility  to  safeguard  the 
First  Amendment  of  the  Constitution : 

The  Majority  Policy  Committee  of  the 
Senate  requests: 
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1.  That  the  appropriate  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  tmder- 
take  an  investigation  of  policy  statements, 
pronouncements  and  actions  of  ofBcials 
of  the  Executive  Branch  which  are  in  any 
way  indicative  of  government  encroach- 
ment on  the  independence  of  media  pro- 
giamming,  planning  and  news  reporting; 

2.  That  sucli  investigation  include  mat- 
ters related  to  harassment,  intimida- 
tion, prior  restraint  and  censorship  wliich 
may  arise  from  such  policy  statements, 
pronouncements  or  actions;  and 

3.  Tliat  at  the  earhest  practicable  date 
during  the  93rd  Congie.ss  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  report  to  the  Senate  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  its  Subcom- 
mittee with  regard  to  government  intru- 
sion into  media  programming,  planning 
and  news  reporting,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations, if  any,  for  Senate  initia- 
tive to  combat  any  such  intrusion. 

The  Majority  Leader  is  directed  to  sub- 
mit tliis  resolution  to  the  Ma.iorlty  Con- 
ference for  Conciurence  and,  thereafter, 
to  transmit  a  copy  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  appropriate  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Commmiica- 
tions  Commission,  urging  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate  Majority  his  full  cooperation 
with  any  inquiry  which  may  be  under- 
taken by  the  Committee. 

RESOLUnON    ON    A    SPENDING    CEILING 
RESOLUTION    NO.    G 

Whereas,  The  Constitution  grants  two 
gi-eat  fiscal  powers  to  Congress:  the 
power  to  raise  revenue  and  the  power  to 
spend;  and 

Wliereas,  The  President  has  seized  by 
means  of  impoimdment,  imilateral  budg- 
et cuts,  and  fiscal  manipulations  outside 
the  knowledge  or  control  of  Congress  the 
power  over  the  detennination  of  prior- 
ities and  expenditure  levels;  and 

Whereas,  Congress  must  recapture  its 
rightful  constitutional  place  in  tlie  fiscal 
process;  and 

Wliereas,  The  Congress  in  the  past 
four  years  has  cut  $20  billion  from  the 
President's  appropriation  requests  in  an 
effort  significantly  to  hmit  federal  ex- 
penditures; and 

Whereas,  In  spite  of  these  cuts  by  the 
Democratic  Congress  more  than  $100  bil- 
lion has  been  added  to  the  national  debt 
by  tlvis  present  Administration  over  the 
past  four  years;  and 

Whereas,  The  Congress  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  th«  impact  of  i-miaway  in- 
flation upon  the  American  people  and 
the  plight  of  5  million  miemployed;  and 

Whereas,  tlie  Democratic  Caucus  has 
unanimously  adopted  the  remarks  of 
Senator  Mansfield,  the  distinguished 
Majority  Leader,  that  "miless  and  mitil 
specific  means  are  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Committee.  .  .  .  (he)  would  hope 
that  the  (Caucus)  will  give  the  Leader- 
ship some  guidance  on  how  an  over- all 
expenditures  ceiling  may  be  set  as  a  goal 
for  the  first  session  of  the  93rd  Con- 
gress." 

Therefore,  Be  it  resolved  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Caucus  that  the  Senate 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  Re- 
view the  Operation  of  the  Budget  be 


lu-ged  to  conduct  studies  and  investiga- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
to  the  Congress  by  February  15, 1973,  a) 
procedures  for  establishing  a  ceiling  on 
budget  outlays  and  new  obligational  au- 
thority, (2)  procedures  for  relating  in- 
dividual appropriations  and  other  spend- 
ing actions  to  the  expenditures  ceiling, 
1 3)  revisions  in  the  Federal  budget  and 
apprwriations  process  to  assure  the 
proper  relationship  between  expendi- 
tures and  revenues. 

Rr..SOLrTION     ON     FREEDOM     OF    THi;     PRESS     AND 

A.ND    REVEALING    SOIRCF-S 

RESOLtrnON    KO.    7 

I'OI.ICY     COMMnTEE     RESOLLTTON     ON     IT.EEBOM 

OF    NEWS    GATHERING 

Whereas,  the  First  Amendment  of  the 
Constitutictti  of  the  United  States  safe- 
guards the  freedom  of  the  press; 

Whereas,  reporters  have  been  impris- 
oned for  carrying  out  what  they  deem  to 
be  their  professional  obligations  luider 
the  First  Amendment; 

Whereas,  judicial  interpretations  of 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  press 
appear  to  cast  the  shadow  of  encroach- 
ment on  practices  basic  to  a  free  press; 

Whereas,  the  Senate  Democratic  Con- 
ference on  January  3,  1973,  endorsed  the 
piinciple  that  the  Congress  shares  "with 
the  Pi'esident  and  tlie  Com'ts  a  Constitu- 
tional resix)iisibility  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  to  operate  as  a  free 
jrress," 

The  Majority  Policy  Committee  of  the 
Senate  resolves ; 

1.  That  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciaiy  undertake  dming  the  93d  Con- 
gress, an  mquiry  hito  the  adequacy  of 
the  legal  privileges  and  immunities  re- 
lated to  newsgathering; 

2.  Tliat  such  investigation  include  but 
not  necessarilj'  be  limited  to  pertinent  re- 
cent judicial  interpretations  which  relate 
to  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  a  free 
press; 

3.  Tliat  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judici- 
ai-y  report  its  findings  and  conclusions, 
together  with  whatever  recommenda- 
tions it  deems  appropriate  to  safeguard 
the  freedom  of  the  press  to  oiJerate  as 
a  free  press. 

The  Majority  Leader  is  directed  to 
place  tills  resolution  before  the  Senate 
Democratic  Conference  and,  if  concun-ed 
in,  to  communicate  a  copy  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiy. 
He  is  directed,  fm-tlier,  to  discuss  the 
resolution  with  the  Minority  Leader  of 
the  Senate  with  a  view  to  obtaining  bi- 
partisan endorsement  of  the  proposed 
inquii-y. 

RESOLUTION    ON    THE    ENERGY    CRISIS 

RESOLUTION    NO.    8 
RESOLUTION    ON    THE    OIL    SHORTAGE 

Whereas,  The  supply  of  energy  for 
heating  purposes  has  reached  a  critical 
stage  in  many  parts  of  this  country;  and 

Whereas,  Crovernors  liave  expressed 
grave  concern  that  the  fuel  oil  shortage 
for  uidustry,  agriculture  and  home  heat- 
ing has  reached  a  critical  stage  in  some 
States;  and 

Whereas,  An  Intergmernmental  Task 
Force  appointed  by  President  Nixon  rec- 


ommended in  1970  the  phasing  out  of  the 
import  quotas  for  oil ; 

The  Majority  Pohcy  Committee  of  ihc 
Senate  reconmiends ; 

1.  That  the  Pi-esident  set  in  motion  all 
neces.sary  emergency  procedures,  includ- 
ing the  release  of  militaiy  stockpile  sup- 
plies, to  meet  the  e.s.s(iitial  requirements 
for  oil  and  other  fuels  in  regions  of  crit- 
ical .shortage; 

2.  That  thr  President  of  the  United 
States  ai  .„ppropriate  Committees  of 
the  Senate  under  S.  Res.  45,  review  the 
matter  of  the  crude  oil  shortage  and 
home  lieatinc  oil  shortage  and  the  quota 
system  to  assure  to  the  American  con- 
.sumer  an  adequate  supply  at  reasonable 
j)rices  and  also  protection  to  the  domcsuc 
industrj'  and  national  .««curity; 

3.  Tliai  the  appropriate  Senate  Com- 
mittees examine  fuitlier  into  the  ciitical 
situation  to  determine  if  additional  lepis- 
lation  is  required  to  provide  assurances 
of  a  c-ontinuinp  supply  of  crude  oil  and 
other  essential  petroleiun  product.s  tiom 
any  and  all  sources. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
iwre.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
'Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  is  now  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

'The  remarks  Senator  Robert  C.  Bytd 
made  at  this  point  on  the  introduction 
of  S.  743,  dealing  with  penalties  invoh - 
Ing  the  commission  of  a  felony  with  u 
firearm,  are  printed  in  the  Record  lui- 
dcr  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  nnd 
Joint  Resolutions.  I 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tom- 
IJorc.  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


P.^KISTANI  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  IN 
INDIA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Pie.Mdent.  m 
the  aftermath  of  the  1971  amied  conflu  i 
between  Didia  and  Paki.'^tan  over  Ban- 
gladesh, approximately  92.000  Pakistani 
prisoners  of  war  were  held  in  India 

According  to  repoits  from  the  prt-v- 
and  the  International  Red  Cross,  tho.se 
i)ri.soners— including  approximately  17.- 
000  womini  and  children — remain  in  In- 
dian detention  camps.  All  rules  of  inter- 
national relations  provide  that  prisoner.s 
of  war  be  exchanged  at  the  end  of  armed 
conflict,  whether  or  not  the  belligerents 
had  declared  a  slate  of  war. 

The  continued  imprisonment  of  these 
92,00  iieople  as  apparent  hostages  should 
raise  questions  aromid  the  world.  Why 
are  these  Pakistanis  still  being  held  in 
India  more  than  13  months  after  the 
ces.sation  of  armed  conflict?  While  politi- 
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cal  questions  involving  India.  Pakistan, 
an(  Bangladesh  remain  to  be  settled,  the 
imi  risonment  of  people  as  a  means  of 
g '.i  ling  bargaining  advantages  is  con- 
tra •>•  to  the  tenets  of  International  law. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  also  noteworthy 
im  t  India  continues  to  hold  these  92,000 
pri  ;oners  at  a  time  when  food  and  other 
previsions  are  short  in  that  coimtry.  By 
hoi  iing  the  Pakistani  prisoners.  India  is 
either  denjring  food  to  some  of  her  own 
pec  pie  or  it  stands  to  reason  that  these 
pri  ;oners  are  not  receiving  an  adequate 
die  :.  It  has  also  been  reported  that  a 
nuiaber  of  them  have  been  killed  in 
pri  ion  camp  incidents.  The  further  hold- 
ing of  these  people  pending  political  set- 
tlements is  surely  aggravating  the  ten- 
sioi  is  that  persist  in  the  subcontinent  of 
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our  prisoners  of  war  are  returned 
frotn  Vietnam  following  the  January  27 
-lire  agreement,  I  believe  the  Pak- 
istani prisoners  of  war  held  in  India 
be  the  onlj'  such  people  in  the  world 
held  by  another  nation.  Questions  of 
recognition  of  sovereignity  for  Ban- 
gladesh and  other  disputes  between  In- 
and  Pakistan  should  not  be  a  justi- 
tion  for  either  nation  holding  hiunan 
beijigs  in  prison.  In  fact,  both  India  and 
Palistan  are  signatories  to  the  Geneva 
Courention  of  1949,  which  requires  the 
rel(  ase  of  prisoners  of  war  as  soon  as 
active  hostilities  cease. 

J  conflict  which  produced  the  Paki- 
stahi  prisoners  ended  in  December  1971. 
Therefore,  the  continued  holding  of  these 
is  a  matter  that  should  be  ques- 
tioied  by  the  United  Nations  and  other 
navons  of  the  world. 

President,  two  recent  articles  in 

Washington  Post  and  an  editorial 

he  Chicago  Tribuiie  gave  important 

details  (A  this  situation.  I  ask  unanimous 

that    these    articles,    entitled 

POWs:  'The  New  Forgotten 

•'  "Tension  Rising  In  Indian  POW 

"  and  "India  Should  Free  POWs," 

>rinted  in  the  Recoxd. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  articles 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

ollows : 

Frtra  the  Wac-hingt-wi  Post.  Jan.  18,  1973) 
KiSTANi  POWs:  "The  New  Forgotten 
Peoplk" 
(By  Tftd  Szulci 
Vietnam's  determination  to  hold 
American  prisoners  of  war,  now  close  to 
as  hostages  against  a  trtice  or  peace  set- 
tlerfient  has  all  along  been  a  grim  but  ac- 
reality  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict  and 
parallel  Paris  negotiations.  Yet,  the  as- 
suiiiptioa  always  was  that  these  Americans 
I  lid  be  released  the  moment  the  hostilities 
)lving  United  States  forces  In  Vietnam 
ceased, 
itsewhere  In  Asia,  however,  the  precept  ot 
t  Tnatlonal  law  that  prisoners  must  be 
1  re4d  with  the  cessatitm  of  hostUltles  does  not 
to  apply:  Pakistani  military  and  civU- 
personne!  are  still  interned  by  India  in 
camps.  They  remain  there  today  al- 
thditgh  th«  latest  sul>contlDent  war  ended 
in  :  uid-Oecember  1971,  more  than  13  months 
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all  practical  purposas,  the  estimated 

100   Pakistanis,    Including   approximately 

i  •0  ciTUiaas,  captured  in  the  flgfating  am 

emergence  of  the  new  state  of  Bangla- 


desh (formerly  East  Pakistan),  are  hostages 
to  the  complex  and  angry  politics  of  the  sub- 
continent and  the  ever -deep  distrust  between 
India  and  Pakistan, 

This  Indefinite  condition  of  hostage  for  the 
largest  number  of  people  in  foreign  captivity 
since  World  War  II  is  tacitly  recognized  by 
Indian  officials  for  reasons  they  privately 
admit  to  be  overwhelmingly  political.  Paki- 
stan, of  course,  has  rep>eatedly  charged  that 
its  defeated  soldiers  are  India's  hostages.  But. 
incredibly,  only  the  Internai.lonal  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross,  which  periodically  in- 
spects the  53  POW  camps  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  two  Geneva  Conventions  on  war 
prisoners  has  openly  and  insistently  de- 
manded the  release  of  the  Pakistanis. 

Most  of  the  world  appears  to  be  conven- 
iently looking  the  other  way.  iucUidtiig  the 
United  States  which,  to  say  the  least,  was 
supportive  of  Pakistan  in  the  1971  war.  Tne 
92.000  Pakistanis  are.  then,  Asia's  new  for- 
gotten people:  the  officers  and  soldiers,  the 
civilian  officials  and  professionals,  the  wom- 
en, the  children  and  the  babies  born  in  the 
camps.  This  general  Indifference  is,  pre- 
sumably, a  reflection  of  the  underlying  polit- 
ical staieniate  in  the  subcontinent  engaging 
India  and  Pakistan  on  one  level  and  the  re- 
lated interests  of  each  of  the  superpowers 
on  the  other. 

At  this  stage,  when  New  Delhi  and  Wash- 
ington actively  seek  to  Improve  their  frayed 
relations  and  the  Nixon  administration  hopes 
to  expand  the  detente  with  Moscow,  nobody 
in  this  town  is  prepared  to  rock  the  precari- 
ous stattis  quo  in  South  Asia  by  raising  the 
fate  of  the  Pakistan  POWs  as  a  major  Inter- 
national issue. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  nowadays  seems 
to  feel  cooler  toward  Pakistan  as  It  edges 
toward  better  ties  with  India.  Pakistani  Pres- 
ident Zulfikar  All  Bhutto,  for  one  thing,  has 
publicly  condemned  the  United  States 
Christmas  bombings  in  North  Vietnam  while 
India  kept  mum.  Even  China,  an  ally  of  Paki- 
stan, is  singularly  q\ilet  on  the  subject  of 
the  POWs.  Moscow  is  India's  treaty  partner 
and,  therefore,  uncritical  of  her.  Only  Ro- 
mania, the  Communist  maverick,  has  ex- 
pressed support  for  Pakistan  over  the  prison- 
ers. 

But  beyond  all  these  power  considerations 
there  remains  an  array  of  moral,  legal  and 
political  questions  concerning  the  92,000 
captive  Pakistanis. 

The  moral  question  has  two  aspects.  One 
Is  the  matter  of  mass  atrocities  committed  by 
the  West  Pakistani  forces  in  Bangladesh  be- 
fore and  during  the  independence  war.  This 
is  perhaps  what  the  outside  world  remem- 
bers the  best:  The  atrocities  set  off  a  wave  of 
indignation  here  and  elsewhere.  Thus  it  may 
be  understandable  that  Bangladesh  wishes 
to  punish  through  trials  those  responsible  for 
the  murders.  But  it  has  Indicated  that  at 
most  1,S00  of  the  Pakistanis  now  held  in 
India,  lees  than  two  per  cent  of  the  total, 
may  be  wanted  for  such  trials. 

Tills  raises  the  obverse  moral  question:  Is 
It  Justifiable  to  hold  92,000  persons  Indefi- 
nitely in  prisoner  camps  (quite  aside  from 
the  current  contro'^ersy  between  India  and 
the  Red  Cross  o'.er  proper  treatment  of  the 
prisoners,  the  shooting  of  escapees,  the  over- 
crowding of  camps  and  so  on)  becau.se  a  tiny 
minority  may  be  guilty  of  war  crimes?  One 
wonders — at  least  for  the  sake  of  consist- 
ency— about  the  absence  of  major  interna- 
tional outrage  concerning  the  92,000  cap- 
tives. 

Tlie  legal  situation  seems  to  l>e  crystal 
clear,  but  this  is  no  solace  to  the  POWs. 
Article  118  of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention, 
to  v^hlch  both  India  and  Pakistan  are  signa- 
t-arles  (Bangladesh  acceded  to  It  last  August) , 
provides  that  "prisoners  of  war  shall  be  re- 


leased and  repatriated  without  delay  after 
the  cessation  of  active  hostilities."  When  the 
Pakisiautl  forces  capitulated  on  Dec,  15. 
1971,  the  Indian  Chief  of  Staff,  Lt.  Gen.  Jagjit 
Singh  Aurora,  formally  assured  the  Paki- 
stani commander  that  "I  shall  abide  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conventions." 

On  Dec.  21,  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  noted  that  "a  cessation  of  hostilities 
prevails."  In  the  Simla  Agreement,  signed  on 
July  3,  1972,  India's  Prime  Minister.  Mrs.  In- 
dira Gandhi,  and  President  Bhutto  pledged 
themselves  to  the  "establishment  of  durable 
peace  in  the  subcontinent"  and  Instructed 
their  representatives  to  discuss  outstanding 
problems,  "Including  the  questions  of  repa- 
triation of  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  in- 
ternees," before  the  next  summit   meeting. 

All  of  the  requirements  for  the  release  were 
thus  met,  but  India  (which  20  years  ago  han- 
dled the  repatriation  of  the  Korean  War 
POWs)  now  invokes  a  host  of  political  and 
security  reasons  for  refusing  to  free  the 
Pakistanis. 

The  first  reason  cited  by  India  Is  tiiat  she 
cannot  release  the  prisoners  without  consent 
oX  Bangladesh  on  whoee  territory  most  of 
them  surrendered  to  the  Joint  Indian-Ban- 
gladesh command.  But  the  catch  in  the  Intri- 
cate subcontinental  political  game  Is  that  the 
Bangladesh  Prime  Minister,  Sheikh  MuJibur 
Rahman,  refuses  his  consent  until  Pakistan 
recognizes  his  new  state  and  untU  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  about  the  war  trials. 

The  vicious  circle  in  which  the  POWs  are 
caught  extends  to  Islamabad  where  Bhutto, 
fighting  hard  to  convince  his  rlghtwlng  op- 
position that  ultimately  Bangladesh  must 
be  recognized.  Insists  for  his  own  political 
reasons  that  this  must  be  preceded  by  a 
personal  meeting  between  bim  and  MaJlbur. 
Bhutto,  who  released  Mujlbiu-  Ircnn  prison 
late  in  1971  and  probably  sared  his  life, 
argue.s  that  such  problems  as  Pakistan's  re- 
sponsibility for  prewar  external  debts  for 
projects  In  Bangladesh  should  be  settled 
prior  to  recognition.  But  MuJibur  refuses  to 
meet  Bhutto  before  recognition. 

Late  last  year,  Pakistani  diplomats  at  the 
United  Nations  privately  asked  the  Indians 
whether  New  Delhi  would  guarantee  In  writ- 
ing that  the  Bangladesh  recognition  would 
bring  the  POWs'  release.  Diplomatic  reports 
say  that  the  Indian  reply  was  at  best  non- 
committal. Bhutto's  letter  to  Mrs.  Gandhi 
last  Dec.  21,  prt^Kffilng  a  new  sunimlt,  has 
not  yet  been  answered  and  Indian  diplomats 
here  are  vague  as  to  when  such  a  meeting 
might  be  possible. 

Finally.  Indian  officials  have  begun  talking 
about  Pakistan  allegedly  preparing  a  "new 
round"  and  rearming  with  "massive"  weap- 
ons shipments  from  China.  Significantly, 
they  now  speak  of  the  POWs  in  terms  of 
"four-and-a-half  divisions  of  trained  troops." 
A  senior  Indian  official  remarked  recently: 
"How  can  we  let  such  an  army  go  free  when 
Pakistan  is  again  preparing  for  war?" 

Thirteen  months  after  the  cessation  of 
active  hostilities,  the  Geneva  Conventions 
and  all  the  precedents  notwithstanding,  the 
deadlock  seems  unbreakable  and  the  92.000 
Pakistani  prisoners  may  be  fated  to  remain 
India's  hostages  for  an  unpredictable  pe- 
riod of  time.  Intematloanl  morality.  It  would 
appear,  has  seen  better  days. 


IFrcm  the  Wasiihigton  Post,  Dec.  23.  1972] 
ThNSiox  Rising  in  Indian  POW  Camps 

(By  Irillton  Benjamin) 
As  90,000  Pakistani  soldiers  and  civiliaits 
begin  their  second  year  in  crowded  Indian 
prisouer-of-war  camps,  secret  reports  by  ob- 
servers of  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  indicate  that  tension  is  rising. 
Dttrlng  October,  the  latest  month  for  which 
full  reports  could  be  obtained,  at  lea-st  15 
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Pakistanis  were  shot  dead  and  more  than  20 
wounded  by  Indian  guards  in  POW  camp  In- 
cidents. Red  Cross  observers  said  at  least  two 
of  the  killings  seemed  to  be  cases  of  "cold- 
blooded murder. ' 

New  incidents  have  occurred  In  the  weeks 
since,  according  to  informed  sources,  result- 
ing in  the  deaths  of  additional  POWs. 

The  Red  Cross  reports  also  Indicate  that 
esr.tpe  attempts  have  been  Increashig — 
bringing,  in  response,  mass  punishments,  fre- 
quent searches  and  a  continued  toughening 
of  security  measures  by  Indian  prison-camp 
officials. 

The  Red  Cross  said  that  "on  several  occa- 
sions" it  has  pointed  out  to  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment "the  problem,  where  the  Geneva 
conventions  are  concerned,  regarding  the 
conthiued  lengthy  detention"  of  the  POWs. 

The  war  between  India  and  Pakistan  In 
which  the  90,000  were  taken  prisoner  ended 
la.st  Dec.  16,  but  there  appears  little  pro.spect 
oi  their  early  release,  India  has  made  diplo- 
matic recognition  by  Pakistan  of  Bangladesh, 
the  new  nation  born  of  the  war,  a  precondi- 
tion-to release  of  the  POWs.  And  Bangladesh 
continues  to  Insist  on  Its  right  to  try  some  of 
the  POWs  as  war  criminals. 

LONG    INTERROGATION 

POWs  told  Red  Cross  observes  that  they 
were  stUl  being  Interrogated  in  September 
by  Indian  Intelligence  officers  about  the  be- 
havior of  Pakistani  officers  in  what  was  then 
East  Pakistan. 

The  reports  on  the  POW  situation  cover  a 
number  of  visits  to  the  camps — at  approxi- 
mately six-week  interval."? — by  delegates  of 
the  all-Swiss  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

ICRC  spokesman  Prancoise  Bory.  con- 
tacted by  telephone  in  Geneva,  said  the  land- 
ings are  submitted  only  to  the  governments 
concerned  and  would  not  be  released  by  the 
Red  Cross  to  the  press.  Tlie  Washington  Post 
obtained  access  to  the  reports  through  an- 
other channel. 

The  Red  Cross  reports  on  inspection  visits 
made  from  March  through  October  Indicate 
a  major  effort  by  the  Indian  government  to 
provide  adequate  food,  clothing  and  medical 
care  for  the  75.000  soldiers  and  15,000  civil- 
ians taken  prisoner  Ui  the  fall  of  East 
Pakistan, 

During  visits  to  the  camps  in  the  spring, 
when  many  of  the  POWs  apparently  expected 
that  they  would  soon  be  repatriated  to  Pak- 
istan, Red  Cross  obserx-ers  reported  receiving 
few  complaints  even  during  interviews  with- 
out Indian  officers  present, 

PRISONERS   RESTIVE 

But  as  the  hope  of  early  relea.se  dimmed, 
reports  indicate  that  the  prisoners  became 
more  restive;  escape  attempts  and  attacks  on 
guards  brought  mass  reprisals  and  extraor- 
dinary punishments  In  return. 

Following  an  escape  attempt  by  seven  Jun- 
ior officers  from  POW  camp  99  at  Allahabad 
on  May  17,  all  of  the  officers  In  the  camp  were 
denied  water  all  one  day  and  forced  x-o  lie 
for  two  hours  In  the  midday  sim  the  follow- 
Uig  day. 

During  Interrogation  following  an  escape 
attempt,  the  POWs  reported,  they  were 
beaten  and  eight  were  bitten  by  army  dogs. 
The  Red  Cross  report  said  the  camp  com- 
mander did  not  deny  the  collective  punish- 
ment, but  termed  the  dog  bites  "an  accident 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  prisoners'  behavior 
provoked  the  dogs'  reaction." 

In  another  Incident  at  Allahabad,  a  POW 
who  hit  an  Indian  guard  was  sentenced  to 
28  days  In  jaU  and  then  spread-eagled  In  the 
sun  for  several  dasrs.  The  camp  commander, 
the  Red  Cross  said,  termed  this  "a  light  pun- 
ishment for  what  the  POW  had  done." 


In  July.  Shafgat  Hussain,  a  POW  recap- 
tured after  trying  to  escape,  told  a  Red 
Cross  doctor  that  during  interrogation  at 
Amber  Sir  headquarters,  the  nails  of  both 
his  index  fingers  had  been  pulled  out.  He  also 
said  that  he  had  been  burned  with  cigarettes 
on  both  feel  and  himg  by  his  feet  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  that  a  rope  had  »>een 
bound  around  his  body  and  wetted,  "cau.sing 
a  terrible  contraction." 

SCARES    rOUND 

1  lie  Red  Cros.s  doctor  said  that  on  checking 
Hu.s.sain,  "the  nail  on  his  left  index  finger 
wa.s  totally  missing,  while  the  nail  of  his 
right  index  finger  was  partly  pulled  out.  On 
both  his  ankles  were  found  scars  of  the 
.same  size  as  the  end  of  a  cigarette." 

Several  other  escape  attempts  during  the 
.summer  were  followed  by  mass  punishments, 
the  report  .said. 

Alter  two  attempted  escapes  from  the 
camps  at  Ramgarh,  where  9,906  POWs  are 
held,  the  Red  Cross  said  a  series  of  collective 
punishments  were  applied  even  to  "officers  in 
euclosuies  not  directly  involved." 

Prison-camp  authorities  said  the  POWs 
were  deprived  of  beds,  fans,  soap,  radio  and 
newspapers  for  one  month.  The  POWs  told 
the  Red  Cross  that  they  had  also  been  de- 
prived of  food  for  two  days  and  put  on 
half  rations  for  45  days.  They  said  not  only 
beds,  but  sheets,  pajamas  and  ground  cloths 
had  been  taken  away. 

In  September,  following  several  apparently 
.sn<ces.>ful  esrapes,  the  Red  Cross  reported 
that  "new  security  measures  were  Introduced 
in  all  the  camps  in  India." 

CONFINED    TO    BARRACKS 

The  new  measures  included  confining  all 
POWs  to  their  barracks  from  sunset  to  sitn- 
rlse.  no  longer  allowing  them  to  visit  the 
latrine  at  night.  Later,  the  reports  Indicate, 
annexes  were  built  onto  the  barracks  to 
serve  as  night  tirlnals.  But  reporting  on  the 
.situation  in  September  at  the  camps  at  Alla- 
habad, the  Red  Cross  said: 

"Buckets  had  been  placed  inside  the  bar- 
racks. The  prisoners  had  to  use  these  to  re- 
lieve themselves  in  front  of  all  the  other 
prisoners.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  bar- 
racks were  overcrowded,  men  had  to  sleep 
right  next  to  the  buckets.  The  fact  that 
there  were  some  cases  of  dysentery  made 
matters  worse.  The  electric  fans  In  the  bar- 
racks were  switched  off.  All  windows  and 
doors  had  to  be  kept  closed." 

In  interviews  with  Pakistani  noncommis- 
sioned officers  at  Allahabad  following  Intro- 
duction of  these  measures,  the  Red  Cross 
delegates  were  told  "that  tension  was  rising 
among  the  prisoners  and  that  the  day  might 
soon  come  when  Pakistani  officers  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  control  them  or  to  Im- 
pose proper  military  discipline." 

Then  m  the  camps  at  Dhanna,  where  the 
Red  Cross  reported  a  general  atmosphere  of 
tension  following  Introduction  of  the  stricter 
security  measures,  eight  POWs  were  killed 
and  20  wounded  In  an  Incident  on  Oct.  3, 

TWO   VERSIONS 

Indian  authorities  claim  that  during  an 
inspection  by  the  area  commandant  a  sentry 
was  attacked  by  a  POW  who  seized  his 
bayonet  and  wounded  two  Indian  officers 
and  two  Indian  soldiers. 

The  POWs  claUoed  that  their  comrade  was 
only  moving  to  one  side  a  sentry's  rifle  that 
was  pointed  at  him. 

On  Oct.  13,  In  Camp  35  at  Allahabad, 
another  incident  took  place.  The  Red  Cross 
later  reported:  "Of  the  six  prisoners  killed 
during  this  incident,  two  at  least  If  not  three 
seemed  to  be  cases  rather  of  cold-blooded 
mtirder  than  of  self-defense."  On  Oct  28. 
one  POW  was  killed  and  another  wounded 
m  an  Incident  at  Agra. 


In  iiddition  to  the  ten.slon  generated  by 
ilie  mounting  nnmljer  of  incidents  and  liie 
punishnients  that  follow,  the  supply  sitiia- 
lioii  in  the  camps  appears  to  be  deteriorat- 
ing. 

Whereas  many  of  the  Pakistani  soldiers 
had  two  full  uiilform.s  when  taken  prisoner, 
many  of  the  uniforms  now  are  conipleuly 
worn  out. 

In  rppKining  on  a  visit  to  the  camps  at 
Meerui  ii.  September,  the  Red  Cross  f>b- 
servcrs  .said:  "Tlie  Indian  authorities  seemed 
to  be  having  difficulty  in  replacing  the  worn- 
oui  liuifornis.  The  POWs  were  anxious  about 
I  lie  approaching  winter.  " 

liu-  Red  Cross  delegates  also  called  a'uii- 
tioii  lo  ilie  "very  special  system"  \vlii<-li 
prevails  at  Meerut.  wliere  more  than  half  the 
7.881  POWs  are  civilians — including  64 
babies  born  in  the  camp,  363  other  Infanus 
and  1.006  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
12. 

"In.side  the  blocks,  each  barrack  is  closely 
fenced  in  by  barbed  wire,"  the  Red  Cross 
delegates  .said,  'leaving  very  Utile  space  for 
playgrounds  or  even  for  walking  Never  h!t.s 
the  term  cage'  been  used  more  accurau'ly 
than  in  describing  tlie  Meerut  maze  of  bartxd 
wire." 


I  From  ilie  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.   17.    10T:!| 
India  Should  Free  POWs 

India,  the  great  hair  splitter,  should  re- 
lca.se  forthwith  the  93.000  Pakl.stanl  -soldiers 
still  held  as  pri-soners  of  war  a  year  after  the 
two  nations  stopped  fighting  each  other.  The 
Creneva  Convention  of  1949  states  that  pris- 
oners shall  be  released  and  repatriated  after 
the  cessation  ot  active  hostilities. 

India  itself  proclaimed  a  cease-fire  afier 
the  fighting  a  year  ago.  A  resolution  voted  by 
ihe  United  Nations  Security  Council  stated 
that  not  only  a  cease-fire  but  "a  ces,saiion  of 
ho.stilitles  '  prevailed. 

In  the  face  of  both  this  record  and  the 
Gene\a  Convention,  how  can  India  Justify 
holding  Pakistani  soldiers  at  all — let  alone 
under  the  deplorable  conditions  existing? 

The  reason,  an  Indian  spokesman  told  nie 
Tribune's  Joseph  ZuUo  at  the  U.N.,  is  that  a 
cease-fire  is  "not  the  same  as  a  cessation  of 
hostilities. "  With  respect  to  the  new  nation 
of  Bangladesh,  Pakistan  is  "in  an  attitude 
of  hostiliiief  in  suspension." 

To  find  a  semantic  difference  between  a 
"cease-fire"  and  "cessation  of  hostilltie;:  '  re- 
qviires  hair  splitting  of  a  high  order  of  skill. 
To  go  a  step  farther  and  find  a  difference  be- 
tween a  "ces.sallon  of  hostilities"  and  a  •sus- 
pension of  hostilities"  calls  for  a  virtuosity 
i!i  word  twisting  that  borders  on  the  dazzling. 

It  is  obvious  that  India  is  holding  the 
93,000— along  with  16,000  civilians — as  dip- 
lomatic hostages.  A  spokesman  for  the  New 
Delhi  delegation  told  Mr.  Zullo  that  the 
Pakistani  forces  surrendered  to  the  "joint 
command"  of  Indian  and  Bangladesh  f^^rces 
and  that  their  release  depends  on  the  aoqiit- 
escence  of  Bangladesh.  In  other  words,  Pak- 
istan must  recognize  this  breakaway  si  ate 
which  has  proclahned  Independence  uiiii 
India'.s  backing — or  it  can't  have  the  POW.'^. 

The  Geneva  Convention  says  nothing  alxjut 
I  he  recognition  of  anyone  by  anyone;  ii  says 
that  prisoners  shall  be  released  after  the 
shooting  stops.  Its  intention  Is  clear.  Send 
the  .soldiers  home  ai.  quickly  as  possible. 

Indlii  is  not  in  compliance  with  this  con- 
vention. The  stalling  would  be  wrong  no 
matter  who  engaged  in  it.  It  seems  espe- 
cially deplorable  when  a  rule  of  International 
conduct  is  flouted  by  this  self-appointed 
moral  adviser  to  the  world,  which  has  pointed 
accusing  fingers  at  so  many  other  nations  for 
many  fancied  wrongs.  Here  Is  a  real  wrong, 
and  the  perpetrator  has  turned  strangely 
blind  to  the  outrage  of  It. 
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dRDESl  FOR  RECCXJNinON  OP 
SENATOR  BEALL  ON  MONDAY 

» [r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  a  ;k  unanimous  consent  tliat  following 
the  orders  previously  entered  for  the 
rec  )gnltion  of  Senators  on  Monday  of 
ne?i  t  week — or  on  the  first  day  in  which 
the  Senate  is  in  session,  should  it  not  be 
in  ;  ession  on  Monday — the  distinguished 
Serator  from  Maryland  (.Mr.  Bball>  be 
rec'  agnized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Ihe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


por? 


ges; 


Iflr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  sug- 

the  absence  of  a  quorimi.        _jf 
■the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pjj^ni- 
poi  e.  The  cleric  will  call  the  rolT/ 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
pre  ceeded  to  can  the  roll. 

BIr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uni  inimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
qu(  rum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
The  remarks  Senator  Javtts  made  at 
point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  746, 
repeal  certain  penalties  relating  to 
and  use  of  marihuana  In  prl- 
are  printed  in  the  Record  under 
Stitetaents  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Re  solutions. » 


poie 


thi^ 
to 


possession 

vale 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 


THE  MORATORIUM  ON  HOUSING 
!  IT  ARTS  FOR  LOW-  AND  MODER- 
.  ^TE-DJCOME  HOUSING 

:  Ar.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  mora- 
toi  ium  on  Federal  housing  programs  has 
created  great  problems  in  New  York 
St)  »te  and  ttuvughout  the  country.  I  con- 
tir  ue  to  believe  it  Is  111  advised  completely 
to  liscontinue  entire  programs  approved 
by  the  Congress  without  any  substitutes. 

This  bousing  policy  has  been  partlcu- 
latly  hard  oa  tlie  great  urban  areas 
ari  Kind  the  country  and  particularly  New 
Ycrk  Citr  which  depends  so  heavUy  on 
thi!  .section  238  program  and  the  public 
hojsing  program  to  help  the  low-  and 
m(jderate-income  family. 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cld  in  yesterday's  New  York  Times  dis- 
cui.sing  a  10-year  low  in  housing  starts 
in  New  York  City  be  printed  in  the 
Ri  co«». 

"rhere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
W8  s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorb. 
as  follows: 

|Fom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  1.  19731 
TfJj  -Year  Low  in  Hocsinc  Starts  Is  Forecast 
TOtt  CiTT  This  Ye.\r 
(Bt  Will  Llssner* 
iiy-a.'wisted  housing  starts  .set  a  record 
ill  1972,  t)ut  ther  are  likely  to  hit  a  tea-year 
lo',  m  1973.  the  new  city  Hoii,siug  and  De- 
ve  opment  Administrator.  Andrew  P.  Kerr, 
sa  A  yesterday. 

ktr.  Kerr  said  the  bleak  outlook  resulted 
fr(  m  President  NL\ou"s  moratorium  on  ap- 
pli  cations  for  new  low-  and  moderate-incDme 
pr  ))ects.  which  provide  housing  for  families 
wt  :h    income   below   S14.000   a   year. 

j«st  Satvirday  it  was  disclosed  that  52  city 
pr)ject3  had  been  halted  or  changed  by  the 
Pr?tideuf.s  f ree -e   op.   s  i'^-;jtl[es   for  housing 


for  the  working  poor  and  for  moderate-In- 
come families. 

Mr.  Kerr  said  the  effects  of  the  President's 
action  went  much  further.  He  called  the 
Nlxoa  Administration  "insensitive  to  the 
housing  needs  of  moderate  and  low -income 
families  "  aiid  said  that  in  the  face  of  the 
hovising  shortage  for  such  families  Ur. 
Nixon's  action  was  ■outrageovis." 

There  w  ill  be  enough  funds  to  finance 
aboiu  4000  starts  this  year.  la  1964,  the 
lowest  vear  for  starts  during  the  last  10.  there 
were  4.745  start.-i  under  city-assisted  pro- 
gram? 

There  v.as  a  record  tcital  of  starts  last  year 
of  35.122  apartment  unlt.s.  an  increa-se  of 
56  per  cent  over  1971. 

Mr.  Kerr  said  the  partial  ta.x-exemption 
program  wa.?  responsible  for  the  largest  part 
of  the  record  total.  20.031  units,  even  though 
it  was  this  programs  first  year. 

Construction  starts  in  public  housing  in 
the  city  dropped  from  7,913  dwelling  xmlts  in 
1971.  to  1,02<>  in  1972.  The  city's  Mitchell- 
Lamn  prrijec:?;  contlnxied  to  Increase,  rising 
from  1  474  units  to  6,428.  The  balance  of  the 
35,122  Includes  1.815  FHA-lns\ired  units, 
4.339  units  also  aided  by  the  state  and  1,980 
reconstructions 

Of  the  35.122  units,  moderate  income  starts 
totaled  10,647,  compared  with  14,465  in  1971. 

"We  tlitnk  the  partial  tax  exemption  pro- 
gram is  a  good  one,  and  we'll  push  It  this 
coming  year  to  try  to  mitigate  the  effects 
of  the  free?e  and  the  moratorium,"  Mr.  Kerr 
said. 

"But  the  Federal  officials  must  face  the  fact 
that  this  does  nothing  for  the  low-  and 
moderate- income  families.  When  someone 
moves  into  a  middle-Income  F*^j*ct.  *he 
apartment  is  decontrolled  and  the  landlord 
charges  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear.  That 
puts  the  apartment  as  well  as  the  apart- 
ment of  the  ultimate  occupier,  out  of  the 
reafii  vf  moderate-  and  low-income  families." 


JOBS.    TRADE   AND   THE   MULTINA- 
TIONAL CORPORATIONS 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pvesideut,  the  Amer- 
ican multinational  corporations  will 
come  under  searching  inquiry  by  various 
committees  of  the  93d  Congress.  The  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  es- 
tablished a  multinational  coriX)ration 
subcommittee  which  is  looking  into  the 
foreign  policy  aspects  of  tlie  overseas 
operations  of  tlie  multinational  corpora- 
tion. In  turn,  the  International  Ti-ade 
and  Investment  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  will  soon  open 
public  hearings  on  the  multinational 
corporation  and  tlie  Foreign  Economic 
Policy  Subconmiittee  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  is  scheduled  to 
hold  oversight  hearings  on  tlae  OPIC. 

These  activities  will  go  forward  in  a 
year  when  tax  reform  legislation  and 
trade  legislation  will  be  before  tlae  Con- 
grejss. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleague.s  to  the  most  recent  of  a 
v.ide  number  of  studies  which  has  now 
been  conducted  on  the  eCfects  of  tlie 
multinational  corporation  on  American 
trade.  American  jobs,  and  the  American 
economy.  It  would  be  my  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  as  tliese  review  and  legis- 
lative activities  go  forward  that  they 
will  provide  a  complete  picture  of  the 
role  of  the  multinational  corporation  in 
our  society  and  focus  sufficient  attention 
on  the  creative  and  Innovative  influence 
these  cor.jor.itions  may  have  on  Ameri- 


can economic  life  as  well  as  on  the  ex- 
cesses. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  a  study  which 
has  just  been  published  in  the  highly 
respected  Department  of  Commerce 
magazine  Survey  of  Current  Business 
entitled  "UJS.  Foreign  Trade  Associated 
With  U.S.  MultinatiMial  Companies." 

I  found  the  following  conclusions 
particularly  interesting: 

1  In  1070  the  exports  and  the  imports  asso- 
ciated with  the  298  MNCs  m  the  sample  were 
a  sizable  proportion  of  total  U.S.  merchan- 
dise e.Kporls  and  imports — 51  percent  and  34 
percent,  respectively. 

2.  The  trade  surplus  associated  with  the 
sample  MNCs  increased  significantly  from 
1966  to  1970,  while  the  total  U.S.  trade  de- 
clined. 

Regarding  the  first  conclusion  the 
study  points  out  that  in  1970  MNC-asso- 
ciated  exports  were  $21.2  billion  or  51 
percent  of  total  U.S.  exports  and  MNC- 
associated  imports  were  $13.8  billion  or 
34  percent  of  total  U.8.  imports. 

I  think  that  these  figures  effectively 
relate  to  the  widely  held  myth  that  Uie 
activities  of  the  U.S.  multinational  cor- 
poration weaken  the  trade  position  trf  the 
United  States.  I  could  add  that  in  terms 
of  the  current  account,  these  figures 
make  it  clear  that  the  activities  of  the 
MNC  not  only  strengthen  the  trade  ac- 
coimt  but  also  provide  a  major  and  grow- 
ing plus  item  on  the  investment  account. 

Conclusion  2  makes  clear  that  the 
trade  surplus  associated  with  the  MNC 
activities  has  been  growing.  Again  we 
know  that  a  jobs  issue  is  at  stake  in  our 
trade  balance  and  that  a  trade  smplus 
leads  to  net  job  creation  in  the  United 
States.  Again,  this  conclusion  raises  cer- 
tain serious  questions  about  the  secoixl 
widely  held  myth  regarding  the  multi- 
national corporation — that  is,  that  on 
balance  that  the  activities  of  the  MNC 
lead  to  a  net  job  loss  in  the  United  States. 

It  one  uses  the  rough  yardstick  that 
every  billion  in  tiade  causes  a  job  swing 
of  some  30.000.  the  surplus  on  the  trade 
account  of  MNC  activities  clearly  will 
have  created  many  more  Jobs  in  the 
United  States  than  jobs  that  have  been 
lo.st. 

lliis  point  is  reinforced  by  the  find- 
ings of  the  study  that  "by  industry,  trade 
associated  uith  MNCs  in  manufacturing 
accounted  for  an  overwhelming  share  ot 
all  MNC  trade  in  both  1966  and  1970. 
Clearly,  manufactming  is  where  the  in- 
da^trial  jobs  are  and  wliere  the  unions 
are  significantly  repi"esented." 

In  this  connection  I  would  also  lil^e  to 
draw  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  finding  of  this  study  that  the  trade 
account  surplus  would  have  been  even 
greater  except  for  the  "substantial  in- 
crease in  petroleiun  imports  from  tlie  for- 
eign affiliates  of  U.S.  oil  companies." 
Again,  as  we  all  know,  the  United  States 
is  iiicreasingly  dependent  on  tliese  oU  im- 
ports which  are  not  displacing  anj-  do- 
mestic production  or  displacing  domestic 
U.S.  jobs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  December 
1972  issue  of  the  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
nc^.^  be  phiced  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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And  since  it  is  closely  related  to  the 
points  made  in  tliis  article  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Donald  Kendalls  in- 
terview which  appeared  in  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  entitled  "In  Trade:  We 
Have  To  Be  Much  Tougher,  as  a  Nation" 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.   Foreign   Thade    Associated    With    U.S. 

Multinational  Companies 

(By  Betty  L.  Barker) 

Tliis  article  analyzes  data  for  1966  and 
1970  on  the  U.S.  merchandise  trade  associated 
with  298  U.S.  multinational  companies 
(MNCs)  that  responded  to  a  special  survey 
taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 
U.S.  trade  associated  with  the  multinational 
companies  is  defined  to  consist  of  export  and 
import  transactions  between  the  VS.  parent 
companies  and  their  majority-owned  foreign 
affiliates,  between  other  U.S.  residents  and 
these  same  foreign  affiliates,  and  between  the 
U.S,  parent  companies  and  unaffiliated  for- 
eign residents.' 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  article  Is  to 
present  the  facts  about  MNC  trade  in  an  or- 
ganized way.  The  magnittide  of,  and  the 
changes  in,  MNC  trade  over  the  1966-70  pe- 
riod are  discussed  and  some  of  the  more  ob- 
vious factors  which  may  have  influenced 
that  trade  are  pointed  out.  The  article  is  not 
addressed  to  the  fundamental  question  of 
whether  foreign  direct  investment  was  bene- 
ficial or  detrimental  to  U.S.  trade  during 
this  period. 

In  particular,  the  data  on  total  U.S.  trade 
and  on  U.S.  trade  associated  with  the  multi- 
national companies  in  1966  and  1970,  were 
collected,  giicn  the  exUtence  of  U.S.  foreign 
direct  investment  abroad  and  all  the  other 
developments  that  affected  trade.  These  data. 


by  themselves,  do  not  permit  us  t(j  determine 
whether,  in  the  (ib.<^enrc  of  17. .S'  direct  ini-e.-^t- 
vient  abroad,  total  US.  exports  and  or  im- 
ports would  have  been  greater  or  less  than 
they  actually  were.  Identification  of  the 
actual  magnitvides  Involved  In  MNC  trade  is 
only   the    first    step    In    that    determination. 

The  special  survey  was  conducted  in  order 
to  obtain  current  information  on  the  domes- 
tic and  international  operation  of  US.  multi- 
national companies.  It  covers  298  US  direct 
investors  and  their  5.237  majority-owned 
foreign  affiliates.  The  basic  data  obtaii-icd 
from  the  special  survey,  supplemented  by  in- 
formation from  BEA's  1066  benchmark  survey 
of  direct  investments  abroad.-  are  given  in  a 
publication  recently  released  by  the  Bureau 
of  Economic  Analysis,  entitled  Special  Surrey 
of  U.S.  Multinational  Companie/'.  1970.^  The 
data  on  MNC  trade  used  ai  the  text  and 
tables  of  the  present  article  are  drawn  from 
this  primary  source. 

Some  major  findings  ba-sed  on  the  MNC 
trade  data  from  the  special  survey  are : 

1.  In  1970.  the  exports  and  the  imports  as- 
sociated with  the  293  MNCs  in  the  sample 
were  a  sizable  proportion  of  total  U  S.  mer- 
chandise exports  and  Imports  51  percent 
and  34  percent,  respectively. 

2.  The  trade  surplus  associated  with  the 
sample  MNCs  Increased  significantly  from 
1966  to  1970.  while  the  surplus  on  total  US. 
trade  declined. 

3.  Most  of  the  strength  in  the  MNC-asso- 
ciated  surplus  was  in  trade  between  US.  par- 
ent companies  ind  unaffiliated  foreign  resi- 
dents. US.  reporters'  exports  to  tmaffiliated 
foreigners  rose  48  percent  while  their  Imports 
from  unaffiliated  foreigners  rose  46  percent 
from   1966  to  1970.  The  increa.se  in  the  sur- 


•  Minority-owned  foreign  affiliates  are 
treated  in  the  text  of  this  article  as  though 
they  were  unaffiliated  foreign  residents.  U.S. 
trade  associated  with  the  multinational  com- 
panies, as  defined  here,  is  often  referred  to 
in  this  article  simply  as  "MNC  trade"  or 
"MNC-tissoclated  trade." 


-  See  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  U.S.  Di- 
rect Investments  Abroad.  1966.  Part  11.  Group 
1,  2.  and  3.  available  from  the  National  Tecli- 
nical  Information  Service,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  Springfield,  Virginia  22151.  at  $3 
for  each  of  the  three  volumes.  Access.sion 
numbers  are  COM  72-10097.  72-10096.  72 
10441,  respectively. 

'Special  Survey  of  U.S.  Multinational 
Companies.  1970  can  be  purcha.sed  from  the 
National  Technical  Information  Service,  US. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Springfield,  Vir- 
ginia 22151.  Price  $3.  Quote  accession  number 
COM-72-11392  when  ordering. 


plus  on  U.S.  trade  with  majcrity-owned  for- 
eign affiliates  was  '■tlatively  small,  as  exports 
to  the  affiliates  Increased  at  a  slr-xer  pace 
than  Imports  from  them.  The  rapi'l  rise  in 
imports  from  majority-owned  foreign  affili- 
ates at  least  partly  reflected  the  impact  of  the 
US -Canadian  automotive  trade  agreement 
and  the  exceptlcnal  growth  in  US.  demand 
for  petroleum. 

4  By  Inaiisiry.  tr.'ide  assoc!ale<i  with  MNCs 
In  manufacturing  accounted  for  an  over- 
whelming share  of  all  MNC  tr.ide  in  both  1966 
and  1970.  Exports  associated  with  manufac- 
turing MNCs  rose  more  slowly  from  1960  to 
1970,  but  bv  a  larger  dollar  amount,  than  im- 
ports a-ssociated  with  them  Tlie  surplus  on 
trade  of  the  manufacturing  MNCs  in  1970 
was  about  cquiil  to  the  total  trade  surjilus  of 
all  MNCs  in  the  sample. 

5.  By  area,  MNC-as.sociated  exportJS  grew 
faster  than  total  U.S.  exports  to  the  devel- 
oped area.s,  but  slower  than  ttjtal  US  exports 
to  other  areas. 

Previous  articles  In  the  SfR\Ev  or  Currfnt 
Business  have  presented  data  on  all  MNC- 
associated  exports  i May  1969  issue)  but  on 
only  a  portion  of  MNC-associated  Import^. 
ie,  only  sales  by  foreign  affiliates  to  the 
United  States  (October  1970  issue  i .  Tlie  pres- 
ent article  gives  data  on  all  identifiable 
MNC-associated  Imports,  as  well  as  exports, 
for  a  sample  of  large  multinational  compa- 
nies It  also  integrates  the  data  on  both 
MNC-associated  experts  and  imports  into  a 
single  discussion.  The  methodology  used  and 
the  statistical  problems  enco\intered  In 
compiling  the  data  on  A'NC  trade  are  sum- 
marized in  the  Technical  Note  at  the  end 
of  this  article. 

comparison     of    MNC    TRADE    WITH     TOTAL    US. 
TRADE 

Companies  in  the  sample 
Trade  a.ssoc;ated  with  the  298  multina- 
tional companies  in  the  sample  accounted 
for  a  sizable  proportion  of  total  V  S  trade 
in  1966  and  1970.  In  1970.  MNC-afsociated 
exports  were  $21  2  billion,  or  5!  percent  of 
total  U.S.  exports,  and  MNC-associated  im- 
ports were  $13  6  billion,  or  34  percent  of  to- 
tal U  S  imports  (table  1  i  In  1906.  the  corre- 
sponding percentage  for  MNC-associated  ex- 
ports was  somewhat  lower — 47  percent  of  the 
U.S.  total — btit  the  percentage  for  MNC- 
a.s.'iociated  imports  was  33  percent,  about  the 
same  as  in  1970. 


TABLE  l.-TOTAL  U.S.  TRADE  AND  TRADE  ASSOCIATED  WITH  U  T    MUITK.ATIONAL  COMPANIES 

IDollars  in  miltionsi 


1966 


1970 


Chanfe,  1966^70 


line 


Exports       ImpDits 


Trade 

balance 


Experts       Imiorts 


Trade 
balance 


Exports       Imports 


Trade       Eirport? 
balance    (t>«icenl) 


Import? 
(percent) 


1    Total  U.S.  trade  J29, 287  J25.463  $3  824 

Z           U.S.  trade  associated  with  multinationals  in  sampto" 13.726  8.43b  5  291 

3  Other  U.S.  trade  (residual) 15.561  17]c28  -1467 

4  U.S.  trade  associated  with  multinationals  not  in  sample'..  5,460  '3  273  «  2  187 
:>            U.S.  trade  not  associated  with  any  multinalionaL loi  101  «13,755  '-3  654 

Addendum: 

6  U.S.tradeassociated  with  all  multinalion3ls(l!ne2-fllne4)'.  19,186  Ml  708  7  478 


$41, %3 

21,228 

20,735 

NA 

NA 


$39.  799 

13.609 

26,  190 

NA 

NA 

NA 


J2.164 

7,619 

-5.455 

NA 
NA 

NA 


$12,676 

7,502 

5.174 

NA 

NA 

NA 


$14.  336 
5.174 
9,162 

NA 
NA 

NA 


-JI,660 

2.328 

-3.988 

NA 
NA 

NA 


43  3 

54  7 
iJ  2 

NA 

NA 

NA 


56.3 
61.3 

53  e 

t4A 
NA 

NA 


'  Adjusted  to  balance-of- payments  basis;  excludes  exports  under  U.S.  military  agency  sales  >  Data  lot  all  3,300  U.S.  reporters  are  Irom  Bureau  ol  Economic  Analysis,  "U.S.  Diietl  Invesl- 

coritracts  and  imports  by  U.S,  military  agencies.  See  "Survey  ol  Current  Business,"  June  1972,  meiUs  Abroad,  1966,  pi   II,  group  1   2,  and  3." 

''■,„•             ,         -             .-                .     .  •  Imports  ct  U  S   rerorlers  nol  in  sample  liom  unalliliated  loreign  residents  were  esiimaled. 

'Data  are  Irom  Bureau  ot  Economic  Analysis,  "Special  Survey  ot  U.S.  Multinational  Com-  NA  not  available 
panies,  1S70,  '  table  5. 


Source   US  DcpartnienI  ot  Commerce,  Bureau  ot  Economic  Analysis, 


The  data  on  total  US.  trade  in  this  article 
have  been  adjusted  to  a  balance  of  payments 
basis,  excluding  military  transactions.  This 
basis  is  the  one  most  conceptually  compar- 
able, although  not  identical,  to  that  used  In 
collecting  the  MNC  trade  data.  Problems  of 
comparability  may  still  exist  because  of  dif- 
ferences In  the  timing,  valuation,  and  defini- 
tion of  the^  transactions  covered  in  the  two 
sets   of   data    (see   Technical   Note). 

Total  U.S.  trade  and  U.S.  trade  associated 
with  the  sample  MNCs  were  undoubtedly  af- 
fected   by    cyclical    developments    here    and 


abroad.  However,  cyclic.il  factors  probably 
affected  total  and  MNC  trade  In  the  same 
direction  at  least,  so  that  the  influence  of 
these  factors  on  comparisons  of  total  trade 
with  MNC   trade   Is   probably   not    great. 

The  increase  In  the  share  of  MNC-associat- 
ed exports  in  total  U.S.  exports  from  1966 
to  1970  reflected  the  fact  that  MNC-associat- 
ed exports  rose  significantly  fa-ster  than 
total  U.S.  exports.  U.S.  exports  associated 
with  the  MNCs  In  the  sample  Increased  by 
$7.5  billion  or  55  percent,  com!)ared  with  a 
43  percent  rise  in  total  U.S.  cxpuris.  At  the 


same  time.  MNC-associated  imports  rose 
$5.2  billion  or  61  percent,  somewhat  faster 
than  the  56  percent  increase  In  total  V  S. 
imports.  In  dollar  terms,  the  MNCs  in  the 
sample  accounted  for  nearly  60  percent  of 
the  increase  In  total  US,  e.xports  and  lor 
about  35  percent  of  the  increase  in  total  US. 
imports  over  this  period. 

Sincaih^^llar  Incretuse  in  MNC-associated 
exports  w^  greater  than  that  in  MNC-as- 
.soclated  Imports,  the  surplus  on  trade  of  tl.e 
MNCs  in  the  sample  rose  $2.3  billion,  from 
5.5.3  bilhon  In  1966  to  $7.6  billion  in  1970.  The 
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us  on  all  U.S.  trade,  on  the  other  hand. 

lorated   by    $1.7   billion   over   the   same 

.  Thus,  the  surplus  on  "residual   U.S. 

"    that    is.    trade    not    associated    with 

ample    MNCs.    deteriorated    by    nearly 

billion. 

»    better-than-average     trade    perform- 

of  the  MNCs  during  the  1966  70  period 

reflect  the  competitive  strength  of  the 

s  in  US.  and  foreign  markets,  irrespec- 

of   any   effects   their   foreign   direct    m- 

;nts  per  se  may  have  had  on  US.  trade. 

of  the  298  U.S.  firms  that  reported  in 

urvey  are  among  the  largest  and  most 

ologically    advanced    US.    firms.    A.s    a 

t,  their  domestic  production  is  probably 

y   competitive    with    the    production   of 

U  S.  and  foreign  firms.  They  may  very 

have  a  competitive  advantage  \\\  inter- 

mal    trade   for   this   reason,   irrespective 

e  impact  on  trade  of  their  foreit'n  direct 

tments. 

should  also  be  noted  that   the  data  on 
associated    exports    and    imports    from 
pecial  survev  are  affected  by  the  prevail- 
processing    and    distribution    channels 
igh   which  exported  or   imported  goods 
and  any  shifts  in  these  channels  would 
influenced    the    reported    changes    in 
■associated  trade  from  1966  to  1970.  For 
pie.  trade  of  U.S    reporters  in  the  MNC 
cover  those  goods  which  were  exported 
ported  directly  by  the  reporters,  regard- 
)f  whether  the  goods  were  originally  pro- 
or  ultimately  used  by  them   Goods  ex- 
d   or   imported   by  other  U  S    residents 
which,  at  some  point,  entered   into  the 
ction   or  distribution   processes  of   the 
ter  are  not  included   in  exports  or  im- 
of  the  U  S.  reporters. 
particular,  exports  of  US    reporters,  as 
ed  in  the  MNC  data,  include  goods  pro- 
by    other   US.    residents    which    were 
quently  purchased  and  exported  by  the 
ters.   with  or   without    ftirther   process- 
They  exclude  goods  produced  by  the  re- 
whlch  were  subsequently   purchased 
exported    by    other    US.    residents.    lA 
part  of  the  latter  type  of  exports  con- 
of  goods  charged  to  the  Department  of 
nse,  which  is  considered  a  US   resident: 
greater  comparability   with   the  data  on 
associated  exports,  such  goods  have  also 
excluded   from  the  data  on   total   U.S. 
is  )    Likewise,    imports   of    the   U.S.   re- 
rs  in  the  MNC  data  include  goods  im- 
d  by  the  reporters  which  were  later  sold 
her  U.S.  residents  with  or  without  fur- 
processing,  but  exclude    i  possibly  large 
nts   of)    goods   imported   by  other   US. 
nts  which  were  later  purchased  by  the 
ers. 
ade  associated  with  the  reporters'  major- 
jwned  f>reign  affiliates  is  defined  siml- 
to  consist   of  those   goods   which   were 
to  the   United   States   or   imported 
the  United  States  directly   by   the   af- 
es:  goods  exported  or  Imported  by  other 
ners  but  which  entered  into  the  produc- 
er distribution  processes  of  the  affiliates 
not  included  in  trade  associated  with  the 
ates. 

The  direct  investment  universe 
sample  data  on  MNC  trade  cited  above 
r  only  the  298  respondents  to  the  BE  A 
ial   survey.   For    1966.   however,   data   on 


n  1 


r  1 


(d 


rt  i 


(d 


The 


the  trade  associated  with  the  universe  of  all 
MNCs  were  collected  in  the  BEA  benchmark 
survey  of  US  direct  investments  abroad,  to 
whicli  response  was  mandatory.  Trade  asso- 
ciated with  the  full  benchmark  universe  of 
MNCs  accounted  for  66  percent  of  total  US. 
exports  and  46  percent  of  total  U.S.  imports 
in  1966,  with  an  estimated  surplus  in  that 
year  of  *7.5  billion  (table  I.  line  6i  In  con- 
trast, a  deficit  of  S:J.7  billion  was  recorded 
in  1966  on  other  US  trade,  i  e.,  trade  not 
identitiably   associated   with   any   MNC. 

The  298  US.  reporters  in  the  special  survey 
and  their  5.237  majority-owned  foreign  affili- 
ates represent  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
3,300  US.  foreign  direct  investors  and  the 
23.000  foreign  affiliates  in  the  benchmark 
universe.  However,  the  sample  MNCs  ac- 
counted for  a  substantial  part  of  the  U.S. 
exports  and  imports — somewhat  over  70  per- 
cent of  each— associated  with  all  MNCs  in 
the  benchmark  tiiiiverse  in  1966. 

The  trade  associated  with  the  sample 
MNCs  m  1966.  moreover,  seems  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  MNC  universe  in  terms  of 
composition  by  industry  of  the  U.S.  re- 
porter and  by  geographical  area.  However,  it 
IS  quite  possible  that  the  sample  is  less 
representative  of  the  universe  in  terms  of 
growth  patterns  from  1966  to  1970;  the 
sample  is  composed  primarily  of  large  com- 
panies and  it  is  possible  that  trends  over 
time  in  the  trade  of  these  large  companies 
differ  considerably  from  t+iose  of  the  smaller 
companies  in  the  universe.  Generalizations 
about  the  growth  in  trade  of  the  MNC  uni- 
verse, based  on  the  growth  in  trade  of  tlie 
MNC  sample,  may  thus  be  misleading. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  focuses  on 
the  US.  trade  associated  witl\  the  298  MNCs 
m  the  sample. 

MNC    TR.*DE.    BY    TRANS,\CTORS.    BY    INDfSTRY    OF 
VS.    REPORTER,    AND    BY    AREA 

Trade  by  transactors 

Of  all  U  S.  exports  associated  with  the 
sample  MNCs  in  1970.  54  percent  were  ex- 
ports by  U.S.  reporters  to  unaffiliated  for- 
eigners. 41  percent  were  exports  by  U.S.  re- 
porters to  their  own  majority-owned  foreign 
affiliates  iMOFAsi,  and  only  a  small  per- 
centage were  exports  by  other  U.S.  residents 
to  those  same  MOFAs.  Imports  by  US.  re- 
porters from  unaffiliated  foreigners,  and 
from  their  own  MOFAs,  each  accounted  for 
roughlv  45  percent  of  all  imports  associated 
with  the  sample  MNCs  in  1970:  the  remain- 
ing 10-percent  were  imports  of  other  US, 
residents  from  majority-owned  foreign  af- 
filiates The  relatively  small  size  of  imports 
by  other  US.  residents  from  the  MOFAs  may 
result  from  the  affiliates'  tendency  to  sell 
their  goods  to  their  US.  parents  for  sub- 
sequent distribution  in  the  United  States 
rather  than  acting  themselves  as  distributors 
of  these  goods. 

The  surplus  on  trade  between  the  298  US. 
reporters  and  unaffiliated  foreign  residents 
Increased  $1,8  billion  from  1966  to  1970,  ac- 
counting for  roughly  three-fourths  of  the 
.$2.3  billion  total  increa.se  in  the  trade  sur- 
plus of  the  sample  (table  2i.  US  reporters' 
exports  to  unaffiliated  foreigners  rose  48  per- 
cent, while  their  imports  from  unaffiliated 
foreigners  rose  46  percent.  In  contrast,  ex- 
ports to  the  MOFAs  by  both  U.S.  reporters 
and    other    U.S.    residents    Increased    more 


slowly  than  Imports  from  the  MOFAs.  Thus, 
the  surplus  on  trade  between  the  U.S.  re- 
porters and  their  own  MOFAs  rose  only  $0.8 
billion  and  the  balance  on  trade  of  other 
US.  residents  with  these  same  MOFAs  de- 
teriorated by  $0.3  billion  to  a  small  deficit 
in  1970. 

Irtpact  of  the  United  States-Canadian 

automotive  agreement 
One  major  factor  that  was  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  relatively  weak  showing  on 
U.S.  reporters'  trade  with  majority-owned 
foreign  affiliates  was  the  1965  United  States- 
Canadian  automotive  agreement.  This  had  a 
large  adverse  impact  on  the  U.S.  trade  bal- 
ance with  majority-owned  Canadian  affiliates 
of  U  ".  auto  companies. 

The  agreement  has  resulted  in  the  in- 
creased specialization  of  automobile  pro- 
duction in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada  which,  in  turn,  has  led  to  an  accel- 
erated flow  of  automotive  trade  across  the 
border  in  both  directions.  Exports  by  U.S. 
reporters  in  the  transportation  equipment 
industry  to  their  majority-owned  affiliates  in 
Canada  rose  $1.0  billion,  or  94  percent,  from 
1966  to  1970,  However,  imports  by  U.S. 
reporters  from  their  Canadian  MOFAs  in  the 
transportation  equipment  industry  Increased 
even  faster — by  $1.5  billion  or  183  percent — 
so  that  the  balance  on  this  trade  moved  ad- 
ver.-ely  by  over  $0.5  billion. 

The  balance  on  total  U.S.  automotive  trade 
with  Canada  also  was  affected  by  the  agree- 
ment This  balance  deteriorated  by  $1.1  bil- 
lion from  1966  to  1970.  compared  to  the  $0.5 
billion  deterioration  on  trade  between  U.S. 
reporters  and  their  Canadian  MOFAs  in  the 
transportation  equipment  industry.  How- 
ever, these  two  figures  are  not  strictly  com- 
parable for  a  number  of  reasons:  (1)  The 
total  trade  data  are  broken  down  by  com- 
modity, whereas  the  MNC  data  are  broken 
down  by  industry  of  the  transactors  in- 
volved— regardless  of  the  actual  types  of 
goods  being  traded:  (2)  the  MNC  data  are 
for  the  transportation  equipment  industry 
as  a  whole:  this  could  include  more  than 
just  the  automotive  Industry,  although 
transportation  equipment  MNCs  with  MOFAs 
in  Canada  appear  to  be  predominantly  auto- 
motive; (3)  the  data  on  total  US.  automo- 
tive trade  themselves  may  be  incomplete 
relative  to  the  MNC  data;  recent  evidence 
indicates  that  U.S,  automotive  exports  in 
the  total  US.  trade  figures  have  been  under- 
reported,  thus  exaggerating  the  unfavorable 
shift  in  the  overall  trade  balance;  and  (4 1 
there  may  be  other  statistical  or  reporting 
differences  between  the  MNC  and  total  US. 
trade  figures  (see  Technical  Note).  The  re- 
maining unexplained  deterioration  in  the 
total  U.S.  automotive  trade  balance  with 
Canada  may  reflect  transactions  other  than 
between  U.S.  reporters  and  their  Canadian 
MOF.'Vs.  including  transactions  between  the 
US.  reporters  and  unaffiliated  foreigners. 
Impact  of  U.S.  demand  for  oil 

.■\nother  major  factor  bearing  on  the 
weaker  showing  of  the  U.S.  reporters'  trade 
with  majority-owned  foreign  affiliates  rela- 
tive to  their  trade  with  unaffiliated  foreign- 
ers in  1966-70  was  the  exceptional  growth 
in  U.S.  demand  for  oil.  This  prompted  sub- 
stantial increases  in  petroleum  imports  from 
the  foreign  affiliates  of  U.S.  oil  companies. 


TABLE  2,     US.  TRADE  ASSOCIATED  WITH  U  S    MULTKiATIOriAL  C0MPA'-(IES  IN  SAMPLE,'-  BY  TRANSACTORS  AWD  BY  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY  OF  U.S.  REPORTER 

lOollars  in  millionsl 


Exfforts 


1966 
Import"! 


1970 


Change, 1966  70 


Trade  Trade  Trade       Exports        Imports 

balance       Exports      Imports      balance       Exports      Imports      balance    (percent)     (percent) 


I     TotalU.S.tradeassociated,vithmultin3tion3|-,in3ample--.   .    .  $13,726  J8, 435  $5,291 
By  transactors: 

U.S.  reporters  *ith  o/«n  ma|Ority-ov»ned  foreign  affiliates  5.038  3.  <33  1,505 
(MOFAs). 

OthwU.S.  residents  *ilh  MOFAs'        1.002  822  130 

US.  reporters  with  other  loreigner>          __, 7.687  4,180  3,507 

:  'ootnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$21,228   $13,609 
8.623    6,244 


1,200 
11,405 


1,279 
6,087 


$7,619 
2,379 


-79 
5,313 


$7,  502 

3,585 

198 
3,718 


$5, 174 

2,811 

457 
1.907 


$2,  328 

774 

-259 
1,811 


54.7 

71.2 

19.8 
48.4 


61.3 

81.9 

55.6 
45.6 
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TABLE  2.-U.S.  TRADE  ASSOCIATED  WITH  US.  MULTINATIONAL  COMPANIES  IN  SAMPLE,'  BY  TRANSACTORS  AND  EY  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY  OF  US.  REPORTER— Continued 

IDollars  in  millions) 


Line 


5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

n 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


Exports 


By  industry  ol  US,  reporter: 

Associated  with  U.S.  manulactuiing  multinalionals... $10,736 

U.S.  reporters  with  own  MOFAs  4,208 

Other  U.S.  residents  with  MOFAs" 760 

U.S.  reporters  with  other  loieigners' 5,768 

Associated  with  U.S.  petroleum  multinationals -  957 

U.S.  reporters  with  own  MOFAs 378 

Other  U.S.  residents  with  MOFAs  J 157 

U.S.  reporters  with  other  foreigners".--     423 

Associated  with  U.S.  multinationals  in  other  industries  5,033 

U.S.  reporters  with  own  MOFAs 451 

Other  U.S.  residents  wiih  MOFAs  2 i^ 

U.S.  reporters  with  other  foreigners  ^     ,. 1,498 


1966 



1970 

Traic 

Cbmtfi.  1966-70 

Tia.le 

Trade       f 

XpOltS 

Imparls 

Imports 

balance 

Exports 

Impoits 

balance 

Exports 

Iniporls 

b.Mance   (pel 

oenl) 

(percent) 

J5,  707 

$5,  C29 

$17,050 

J9, 353 

57,  657 

$6,314 

$3,686 

J2,628 

5S,8 

64  6 

2,151 

2,  047 

7,079 

4,153 

2,9?6 

2,871 

1,992 

679 

68.2 

??  2 

425 

335 

903 

635 

268 

143 

210 

-67 

18.8 

4?.  4 

3,121 

2,647 

9,068 

4,6ti5 

4  463 

3,300 

1,4S4 

1.816 

57.2 

47.5 

2.007 

-l.O'O 

1,339 

3,274 

-1.535 

382 

1,?67 

-885 

39.9 

63  1 

1,071 

-£96 

553 

1,976 

-1,423 

175 

91.12 

-727 

46.3 

)>4.0 

2% 

-139 

191 

393 

-202 

34 

97 

-63 

il.  7 

3/.  8 

637 

-214 

595 

905 

-310 

172 

268 

-96 

40,7 

4?  • 

721 

1.312 

2,839 

942 

1,897 

806 

221 

585 

39.6 

30  7 

198 

253 

9S! 

115 

876 

540 

-83 

623 

119.7 

-41.9 

101 

-16 

107 

iM 

-145 

22 

151 

-129 

25.9 

149.5 

422 

1.076 

1,741 

576 

1,165 

243 

154 

89 

16.2 

36.  S 

1  D.ila  are  from  Bureau  ol  Economic  Analysis,  "Special  Survey  ol  U.S.  IVlultinational  Companies, 
1970"  table  5.  ^  ,,  „,,,.. 

•  AI'O  may  include  trade  of  a  U.S.  rcpoiler  with  the  maionty-owneil  Icieipn  affihalfs  ol  oiher 
U.S.  reporters.  Excludes  US.  goods  charted  or  tilled  to  a  majoiity-owiied  loreij;n  atliliatt  but 
shipped  to  other  foreigners. 


■  Exports  :o  other  toieifieis  include  eipoits  chained  (billed)  by  U  S  lerctter?  and  olhn  II  =. 
residents  to  the  covered  inaionty-owned  loi  eign  attiliates,  but  shipped  to  other  toiei^ners. 

Note  Details  may  not  jdd  to  totals  because  olrounding. 

Guuice   US.  Cef,;iln-.tnl  ot  Commerce.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 


Imports  by  petroleum  reporters  from  their 
MOFAs  rose  84  percent  from  1966  to  1970, 
as  the  amount  of  petroleum  imports  allowed 
into  the  United  States  under  quota  was  in- 
creased in  response  to  the  rise  in  domestic 
demand  and  as  Imports  of  certain  petroleum 
products  not  subject  to  quotas  were  ex- 
panded. The  balance  on  trade  between  UJS. 
petroleum  reporters  and  their  MOFAs  de- 
teriorated by  $0.7  billion,  while  the  balance 
on  other  trade  associated  with  petroleum 
MNCs  deteriorated  by  $0,2  billion. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  growth  in  domestic 
demand  for  petroleum,  the  large  Increases 
in  petroleum  Imports  in  this  period  would 
probably  have  occurred  even  In  the  absence 
of  U.S.  direct  Investments  In  petroleum- 
producing  affiliates  abroad.  Thus,  if  such 
direct  Investments  had  been  smaller.  U.S. 
petroleum  Imports  from  MOFAs  would  also 
have  been  smaller,  but  U.S.  petroleum  im- 
ports by  the  reporters  from  unaffiliated  for- 
eigners might  well  have  been  larger  than  they 
actually  were.  Given  the  increase  in  domestic 
demand  for  petroleum  and  the  liberalization 
of  oil  import  quotas,  all  MNC-trade  and 
total  U.S.  trade  might  not  have  been  much 
different  with  or  withotit  the  foreign  direct 
Investments. 


Trade  by  industry  of  U.S.  reporter 
When  MNC  trade  Is  classified  by  the  do- 
mestic industry  of  the  U.S.  reporter,  all  trade 
associated  with  the  reporter  or  its  MOFAs 
is  assigned  to  the  major  Industry  of  that 
reporter's  fully  coiisolidated  domestic  opera- 
tions. This  industry  may  differ  from  that  of 
the  products  actually  being  traded,  from 
that  of  the  reporter's  foreign  affiliates  and — 
in  trade  between  the  US,  reporter  and  un- 
affiliated foreigners  or  between  other  US, 
residents  and  the  reporters  MOFAs — Irom 
that  of  the  unaffiliated  foreign  or  US.  resi- 
dents  involved. 

In  terms  of  the  domestic  industry  of  the 
US.  reporter,  MNCs  in  manufacturing  dom- 
inate MNC  trade.  In  1970,  manufacturing 
MNCs  accounted  for  80  percent  of  all  MNC- 
associated  exports  reported  by  the  sample 
companies  and  for  69  percent  of  all  MNC- 
associated  Imports.  Exports  associated  with 
the  manufacturing  MNCs  rose  more  slowly 
btit  by  a  larger  dollar  amount,  than  Imports 
associated  with  them  from  1966  to  1970.  The 
surplus  on  trade  of  the  manufacturing 
MNCs  was  $7.7  billion  in  1970.  an  improve- 
ment of  $2.6  bUlion  from  1966  (table  2). 
Most  of  this  Improvement  was  In  trade  be- 
tween U.S.  manufacturing  reporters  and  un- 


aftiUated  foreign  resident*;  the  improvciuoiit 
in  trade  with  maJonty-CAned  foreign  affil- 
i.ucs  was  relatively  small,  partly  because  of 
tlie  negative  impact  of  the  United  States- 
Canadian  automotive  pact. 

MNCs  in  the  petroleum  industry  accounted 
for  oiily  6  percent  of  MNC-atsociated  exports 
in  1970.  but  for  24  percent  of  MNC-associated 
imports  The  trade  deficit  a.'^sociated  with 
the  petroleum  MNCs  worsened  from  (1  0 
billion  in  1966  to  $1.9  billion  in  1970,  a', 
exports  asEcciatod  with  the  petroletun  AiNCs 
rose  only  $0  4  billion  cr  40  percent  \vh:le 
imports  associated  with  them  rose  $1.3  bil- 
lion or  6,3  percent  The  ri^e  m  imports  w»s 
largely  from  majority-owned  loreign  affil- 
iates. 

The  deficit  on  trade  associated  with  tlie 
petroleum  MNCs  was  about  equal  m  1970 
to  the  net  surplus  on  trade  R.-.'ociated  wltli 
MNCs  in  "other  industries,"  which  Include 
mining,  smelting,  trade,  and  other  services 
Exports  a.ssociated  with  the  "ether  indus- 
tries' group  rof.e  40  percent  (rem  1966  to 
1970,  compared  with  the  31  percent  rise  in 
the  imports  associated  with  them.  In  ]97(i. 
MNCs  in  these  other  industries  together  ac- 
counted for  13  percent  of  MNC-associateo 
exports  Slid  7  percent  of  MNC-asscciateil 
importji. 


TABLE  3.-  COMPARISON  OF  CROWIH  IN  ''OTAL  US.  EXPORTS  WITH  GROWTH  IN  U.S.  EXPOI^TS  ASSOCIATED  AITH  MULIINATIONAL  COMPANI[S(MNCs)  IN  SAMPLE.  BY  AREA  Of  ULTIMATE 

DESTINATION 

{Dollars  m  million?! 


Line    Area  «t  ultimate  destination 


1966 


Total 

U.S. 

e>  ports  1 


MNC- 

associated 

exports  > 


1970 


Total 
US 

exports  I 


MNC- 

assccialed 

exports  ■ 


Change. 1966  70 


Tpta. 
US 

expoits 


MNC- 

associ.''!ed 

eipoits 


Trtal 

US. 

exrC'ts 

(peicent) 


MNC- 

tssociated 

ripoils 

(peiceii) 


1  All  areas _.  $29,287 

2  Developed  areas 19,960 

3  Canada 6,736 

4  Europe 9,745 

5  United  Kingdom 1,758 

6  European  Economic  Community 5,374 

7  OtherEurope" 2  613 

*                  Japan 2.345 

9                 Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa. 1,134 

10  Othetareas 9,327 

11  Latin  America  - - 4,718 

IZ                  Other  Africa,  Middle  East,  and  other  Far  East 4,609 

13  I nternational  and  unallocated. ._ 


$13,726 
8,839 
3,234 
4,213 
791 
2,400 


023 
792 
600 
888 
166 

(<) 

(')  . 


$41,963 
29,804 

9.040 
14,  535 
?,  519 
8,  361 
3.655 
4,648 
1,581 
12,159 
6,561 
5  658 


$21  228 
15  251 
4,942 
7,461 
1,355 
3,731 
2.375 
1.90E 

941 
6,977 
3.181 
2,090 

706 


512  676 
9  844 
2.304 
4,790 

761 
2  987 
1  042 
2,303 

447 
2,832 
1,783 
1,049 


$7  502 

6.412 

1.7U8 

3,248 

564 

1   331 

1,352 

1,116 

341 

1  089 

1,025 

(<) 

(") 


43  3 
49.3 
34.2 
49  2 
43.3 
55  6 
39,9 
98,2 
39,4 
30.4 
37.8 
22.8 


54,7 

72.5 

52.8 

77.1 

71.3 

55  5 

132  2 

140.9 

56.8 

22.3 

47  5 

(•) 

^•) 


'  Adjusted  to  balance  of  payments  basis;  excludes  exports  under  U.S,  military  agency  sales 
contracts  and  imports  ot  U.S.  military  agencies.  Total  for  all  areas  in  1966  and  all  1970  data  are 
15  published  in  the  "Survey  ot  Current  Business,"  June  1972,  table  9,  p.  46-51,  Area  detail  for 
1966  has  been  revised  by  the  Bureau  ot  Economic  Analysis  since  it  was  last  published  in  the 
"Survey  ot  Current  Business,"  June  1970,  table  9.  p.  54-59, 

'  Area  detail  for  MNC-associated  exports  is  from  Bureau  of  Economic  Anafysis,  "Special  Survey 
ot  U.S,  Multinational  Companies,  1970,"  tables  2  and  4, 


>  Includes  [astern  Europe, 

*  Suppressed  to  avoid  disclosuie  ot  data  tor  individual  reporters. 

Note;  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  ol  loundmg. 

Source;  U.S.  Oepaitment  «l  Commerce,  Euieau  ol  Eccnomic  Analysis. 
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Exports  by  area 
A  geographic  breakdown  of  all  US.  im- 
rts  associated  with  the  MNCs  in  the 
pie  cannot  be  made  because  data  on 
US  reporters*  imports  from  unaffiliated 
reigiiers.  which  were  collected  for  the  first 
lie  in  the  special  survey,  were  reported 
ly  in  aggregate,  not  for  individual  areas, 
.vever.  area  detail  is  available  for  all  U.S. 

■d)orts    associated    with    the    sample    MNCs 
ible  3). 

3f  the  total  $212  billion  of  MNC- 
iociated  U.S.  exports  in  1970,  $1.5  3  bil- 
11  or  72  percent  went  to  the  developed 
as  and  $6.0  bllUon  or  28  percent  went  to 
ler  areas.  The  corresponding  percentages 
1966  were  64  percent  and  36  percent, 
ipectively.   The   rise    in   the   share   of   de- 

e  loped  areas  and  the  decline  in  the  share 
other  areas  from   1966   to   1970   reflected 
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the  fact  that,  during  this  period,  MNC- 
associated  exports  to  the  developed  areas 
increased  72  percent,  while  those  to  other 
areas  increased  only  22  percent. 

The  distribution  of  total  US.  exports  be- 
tween developed  and  other  areas  was  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  MNC  sample  in 
1970,  However,  the  1966-70  growth  pattern,  by 
area,  of  MNC-associated  exports  differed  con- 
siderably from  that  of  total  US.  e.xport^.  In 
general,  MNC-associated  exports  grew  signif- 
icantly faster  than  total  U.S.  exports  to  the 
developed  areas,  but  somewhat  slower  than 
total   U.S.  exports  to  other  areas. 

U.S.  TR.XDE  WITH  MA.JOBITY-0'.VNED  FOREIGN 
AFFILIATES 

Trade  by  area  and  by  industry  of  U.S. 
reporter 

Although  area  detail  for  all  MNC- 
associated  imports  is  not  available  from  the 


special  survey,  breakdowns  are  available  by 
area  and  by  industry  of  the  VS.  reporter  for 
both  exports  to,  and  imports  from,  majority- 
owned  foreign  affiliates  (table  4).  Trade  with 
majority-owned  foreign  affiliates  consists  of 
transactions  between  U.S.  reporters  and  their 
own  MOFAs  and  transactions  between  other 
US.  residents  and  these  same  MOFAs. 

US  exports  to  MOFAs  in  the  sample 
totaled  $9.8  billion  in  1970,  of  which  82  per- 
cent was  to  developed  areas.  U.S.  imports 
from  MOFAs  totaled  $7.5  billion,  of  which  67 
percent  was  from  developed  areas.  From  1966 
to  1970.  imports  from  MOFAs  In  developed 
areas  increased  faster,  althotigh  by  a  smaller 
dollar  amount,  than  exports  to  them;  for 
trade  with  MOFAs  in  other  areas,  the  reverse 
was  true. 


TABLE  1      US.  TRADE  «VITH  MAJORITY-OWflED  FOPtlGfi  AFFILIATES  (MOFAs;  ITi  SAMPLE.'  BY  AREA  AND  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY  OF  US.  REPORTER 

(Dollars  in  millionsl 


1366 


1970 


Change, 1966  70 


Area,  and  domestic  industry  of  US.  reporter 


-  t— 

Exports      Imports 


Trade 

balance 


Exports      Imports 


Trade 
balance 


Exports      Imparts 


Trade       Exports        Imports 
b^anv    (percent)     (percent) 


1  All  areas - - 

By  domestic  industry  of  U  S.  reporter: 

2  Associated  Aitti  MOFAs  of  U.S.  manufacturing  multinationals 

(MNCs)...  

3  Associated  with  MOFAs  ot  U  S.  M'tCs  in  petroleum  and 

other  industries — - 

B,  area 

1  Developed  areas.  -   . 

1  Associated  with  MOFAs  of  U.S.  manufacturing  MNCs  . . . 

6  Associated  with  MOFAs  ot  U.S.  MiNCs  in  petroleum  and 

olher  industries.      ...         .    .  

Of  which.  Canada    _ 

8  Associated    with    MOFAs   of   U.S.   manufacturing 

MtlCs  .     .       ....  -.-   

3  Associated  with  MOFAs  of  U.S.  MNCs  in  petroleum 

and  other  industries  

0  Of  which,  Europe  •- . 

11  Associated   with    MOFAs  of   U.S.   manufacturing 
MNCs..     .  . 

12  Associated  wiih  MOFAs  of  U  S,  MNCs  in  petroleum 
and  other  inJustnes .- 

15  Othor  areas  .  .     .    .    ..  ... 

[i  Associated  with  MOFAs  ot  U  S.  manufacturing  MNCs 

Associated  with  MOFAs  of  U.S.  MNCs  in  pettoleum  and 

other  industries. --. 

Ih  Of  which,  Latin  America 

Associated    with    MOFAs  of   US.    manufacturing 
MNCs... 

13  Associated  with  fi"0FA5  of  U.S.  MNCs  in  petroleum 
and  other  industries ... 


S6. 040        $1,256        $1,78S        $9,823        $7,523        $2,300        $3,783        $3,267 


4,968 

1,071 

4.858 
4,165 

694 
2,543 

2  427 

117 
1,793 

1,375 

418 
1  182 

80J 

379 
853 

683 

170 


2,586 

1  669 

2,444 
2,024 

421 
1,867 

1,645 

223 
5C4 

341 

163 

I  814 

561 

1.250 
1.280 

440 

839 


2.382 

-598 

2,414 
2,  m 

273 
676 

782 

-106 
1,289 

1,034 

255 

-632 

240 

-871 
-427 

243 

-669 


7.982 

1,842 

8.057 
6,775 

1,282 
3,891 

3,748 

143 
3,359 

2.398 

962 

1  766 
1.208 

560 
1,155 

918 

248 


4,787 

2,735 

5,045 
4,  200 

847 
4.185 

3,506 

679 
767 

601 

166 

2.479 

590 

1  389 
1,  380 

402 

978 


3,  191 
-894 

3,012 

2,575 

435 
-294 

242 

-536 
2.592 

1,797 

796 

-713 
618 

-I  329 

-215 

516 
-730 


3,014 

771 

3.199 
2,610 

588 

1,348 

1,321 

26 
1,566 

1,023 

544 
584 
404 

181 
312 

235 

78 


2,201 

1,066 

2,601 
2,176 

426 
2,318 

1.861 

456 
263 

260 

3 

665 

26 

539 

100 

-38 
139 


-540 

-430 
1,303 

763 

541 
-81 

378 

-458 
212 

273 

-61 


54.4 

22.2 
87.3 

74,4 

130.1 
49.4 
50.2 

47.8 
36.6 

34.4 

45.9 


76.8 

85.1 

63.9 

106.4 
107.5 

101.2 
124.1 

113.1 

204.5 
52.2 

76,2 

1.8 
36.7 
4.6 

51.1 
7.8 

-8.6 

16.6 


Eirorls  are  Irom  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis.    'Special  Survey  of  U.S.  Wultinational  Corn- 
pa'  i»3.  1970."  table  2,  and  unput;li>hed  data    .mports  are  from  ungublished  data  only. 
Includes  Eastern  Europe. 


Note    Details  may  not  add  to  totals  beouse  of  rounding. 

Source    US  Deparlnient  of  Commerc!',  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 


J  S-  trade  with  majority-owned  foreien  af- 
ates  in  all  areas  showed  a  surplus  of  .$2.3 
lion    in    1970,    up    $0,5    billion    from    1966, 
e    surplus   on    trade   with    MOFAs    in   de- 
oped  areas  improved  by  SO  6  billion  from 
to  1970,  as  a  large  increase  m  the  sur- 
is  with  Europe   was  partly  offset  by  a  de- 
loration  in  the  balance  wuh  Canada    Over 
If  of  that  deterioration  was  associated  with 
.nufacturing  MNCs.  partially  retlecting  the 
act  of  the  United  States-Canadian  auto- 
tive  agreement.  The  deficit  on  trade  with 
M()FAs  in  other  areas  worsened  sUghily  from 
to  1970.  as  a  decrease  in  the  trade  deficit 
h  Latin  America  was  more  than  offset  by 
increase   in   the   deficit   with   other   non- 
.elop.^-d     areas.     The     later     increase     was 
ollv  in  trade  associated  with  MNCs  in  the 
eum  and  other  industries"  group. 


9)6 


n  pa 


Eiports  by  intended  use 
fD'al  exports  to  the  majori'y-owned  for- 
n  atfiliates  in  the  sample  were  $9  8  bil- 
n  m  1970.  of  which  $5,1  billion,  or  slightly 
>re  tlian  half,  were  for  resale  without  fur- 
r  manufacture  or  for  lease  or  rental 
road.  Less  than  5  percent  was  capital 
uipment  exported  for  use  by  the  foreign 
hates.  The  remainder  consisted  of  exports 
materials  and  parts  for  further  process- 
:  or  assembly  by  the  foreign  affihates.  and 


all  other  exports,  such  as  repair  parts  and 
operating  supplies  for  use  by  the  affiliates 
I  table  5l .     > 

The  $5.1  billion  of  exports  to  MOFAs  for  re- 
sale, lease,;  or  rental  abroad  were  probably 
for  the  most  part  distributed  by  the  affili- 
ates to  unaffiliated  foreign  customers.  In  ad- 
dition, the  US.  reporters  exported  $114  bil- 
lion of  goods  directly  to  unaffiliated  foreign 
residents  in  1970  i  table  2.  line  4|.  Thus,  the 
Total  amount  of  MNC-associated  exports  that 
reached  unaffiliated  foreign  customers  wuh 
little  or  no  further  processing  by  the  affiliates 
wao  about  $16  5  biUion,  Majority-owned  for- 
eign affiliates  were  the  distribution  channel 
for  31  percent  of  this  total;  in  1966.  the  cor- 
responding figure  was  27  percent. 

The  $5  1  billion  of  exports  to  MOFAs  re- 
ported as  being  for  resale,  lease,  or  rental 
abroad  are  valued  at  the  selling  prices 
charged  by  the  US  parent  companies  to 
their  affiliates,  not  the  prices  charged  by 
the  affiliates  to  foreign  customers.  Thus, 
profit  and  commi.ssion  on  sales  are  excluded. 
In  contrast,  the  $1 1  4  billion  of  exports  b>>'  US. 
reporters  to  unaffiliated  foreigners  probably 
include  profit  and  comn^ission  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  importance  of  the  MOFAs  as  dis- 
tributors of  US   exports  may  be  understated 

Exports  of  capital  equipment  for  use  by 
foreign   affiliates   were  only   $430  million    in 


1970.  a  decline  of  nearly  $100  million  from 
1966.  However,  both  the  1966  and  1970  data 
may  be  incomplete.  The  data  on  U.S.  trade 
with  foreign  affiliates  were  generally  report- 
ed by  the  U.S.  parent  companies  which  may 
have  been  unaware  of  some  goods  purchased 
by  their  affiliates  from  other  U.S.  suppliers. 
The  tmderstatement  in  the  case  of  U.S.  capi- 
tal eqtiipment  exports  for  use  by  the  affiliates 
may  be  especially  serious  since  the  propor- 
tion of  such  exports  which  is  shipped  by  U.S. 
suppliers  other  than  the  reporters  is  rela- 
tively large. 

Other  exports  to  MOFAs.  mainly  for  fur- 
ther processing  or  assembly  abroad,  totaled 
$4  3  billion  in  1970,  compared  with  $2.6  bil- 
lion in  1966.  The  proportion  of  stich  exports 
which  went  to  affiliates  in  the  transportation 
equipment  industry  In  Canada  rose  from  34 
percent  in  1966  to  39  percent  in  1970,  in  part 
reflecting  the  impetus  given  by  the  United 
States-Canadian  automotive  pact. 

In  both  1966  and  1970,  over  85  percent  of 
the  exports  to  MOFAs  for  resale,  lease,  or 
rental  abroad,  and  about  80  percent  of  the 
exports  for  further  processing  or  assembly 
abroad,  were  shipped  to  developed  areas.  Ex- 
ports of  capital  equipment  for  use  by  the 
MOFAs  were  about  evenly  divided  between 
developed  areas  and  other  areas  in  both 
vcars. 
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TABLE  5.-U.S.  EXPORTS  TO  MAJORITY-DW?iEO  FOREIGN  AFFILIATES  IN  SAMPLE,  BY  APE*  Ar:D  B\   K.Tt'iDEO  USE" 

lOollars  in  millions] 


Lin* 


liilemJeii  use 


All 
aieas 


1966 


Devel- 
oped 
areas 


Other 
aicas 


All 
aieas 


1970 


Devel- 
oped 
areas 


Other 
ares: 


areas 


Devel- 
oped 
areas 


Change, 1966-70 

Owel- 

All          oped  OJier 

O'her          areas          areas  areas 

areas     (percent)    (percent)  (pe,-cei'l) 


1  Total  exportsto  majority-owned  foreign  affiliates'...  J6,040  $4,858       $1,182  J9.823  $8,057  $1,766  $3  783 

2  Shipped  by  U.S.  reporters?. 5,038  4,098  940  8,623  7.118  1,505  3,585 

3  Shipped  by  other  U.S.  suppliers.. 1,002  760  242  1,200  939  261  198 

4  For  resale  without  further  manufacture  or  for  2,841  2,446  395  5,057  4,421  636  2  216 

lease  or  rental  abroad. 

5  Shipped  by  U.S.  reporters ' 2,677  2,317  359  4,908  4  287  620  2  231 

6  Shipped  by  other  U,S.  suppliers 163  127  36  149  134  14  -14 

7  Capital  equipment  for  use  by  foreign  affiliates....  523  282  241  430  207  223  -93 

8  Shippedby  U.S.  reporters' 230  106  124  230  91  139  U 

»                 Shipped  by  other  U.S.  suppliers 292  176  116  199  116  84  -93 

10  For  further  processing  or  assembly,  and  other....  2.620  2,075  545  4,318  3,455  862  1698 

11  ShippedbyU.S.  reporters 3 2,074  1,619  456  3,466  2,766  609  1392 

12  Shipped  by  other  U.S.  suppliers 546  456  90  852  689  163  306 
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>  Data  for  total  exports  to  majority-owned  foreign  affiliates,  and  for  all  areas  by  intended  use,  are 
hem  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  "Special  Survey  of  U.S.  Multinational  (kimpanies,  1S70," 
tables  2  and  6;  area  detail  by  intended  use  is  from  unpublished  data. 

a  The  details  by  Intended  use  do  not  add  to  total  exports  to  majority-owned  foreign  affiliates 
because  of  statistical  discrepancies.  The  detail  data  are  as  reported  on  the  books  of  the  foreign 
affiliates  while  the  totals  are  as  reported  on  the  books  of  the  U.S,  parent.  For  all  areas  combined, 


the  sum  of  the  details  by  intended  use  is  $56,0(Hi,noti  les;,  in  1966,  and  $19.00(1,000  less  in  1D70 
than  the  total  shown  in  line  1.  Details  may  also  i<ol  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

Includes  goods  charged  on  the  bo'jks  of  U.S.  reporters  and  shipped  to  their  own  majority- 
owned  foreign  affiliates,  whether  such  goods  were  actuully  pioduced  by  the  U.S.  re|>oittri  or  hy 
other  U.S.  suppliers. 

Souice:  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  ol  Lcononilc  Analysis. 


TEClINICiiL   NOTE 

•  General  sources 

All  1970  data  on  U.S.  imports  and  exports 
associated  with  the  298  miUti-national  com- 
panies In  the  sample  were  obtained  from 
Forms  BE-llA  and  IIB  "Confidential  Special 
Survey  of  Multi-national  Companies,  1070," 
of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis.  The 
survey,  which  was  voluntarv,  was  conducted 
in  late  1971. 

Data  on  the  U.S.  reporters'  imports  from 
unaffiliated  foreign  residents  in  1966  were 
also  obtained  from  the  special  sun-ey.  How- 
ever, data  on  other  MNC-associated  imports 
and  all  data  on  MNC-associated  exports  In 
1966  were  obtained  from  the  1966  mandatory 
benchmark  survey  of  U.S.  direct  investments 
abroad.  The  data  drawn  from  the  1966  bench- 
mark survey  are  for  the  same  group  of  enter- 
prises that  were  included  in  tlie  1970  special 
sitfvey,  but  are  as  reported  by  them  in  the 
benchmark  survey.*  No  attempt  was  made  to 
expand  the  sample  survey  data  to  universe 
totals. 

All  data  on  total  U.S.  exports  and  imports 
for  1966  and  1970  are  as  published  in  the 
June  1972  issue  of  the  Sur\'ey  (pages  30,  46- 
51),  except  for  the  area  breakdown  of  total 
U.S.  exports.  This  breakdowTi  has  been  re- 
vised by  BEA  since  it  was  last  published  in 
the  Jtme  1970  issue  of  the  Survey.  Total  U.S. 
exports  and  imports  are  on  a  balance  of  pay- 
ments basis,  excluding  military;  total  U.S. 
exports  exclude  exports  under  military 
agency  sales  contracts  and  under  military 
grant-aid  programs,  and  total  U.S.  imports 
exclude  imports  of  U.S.  military  agencies. 
Definition  o/  ^I^'C-a.^isociated  trade 

MNC-associated  trade  is  defined  to  consist 
of  three  components  (table  2)  : 

1.  Trade  between  U.S.  reporters  and  their 
own  majority-owned  foreign  affiliates:  Ex- 
ports from  U.S.  reporters  to  their  own 
-MOFAs  include  goods  charged  (billed)  on  the 
books  of  U.S.  reporters  which  were  shipped 
to  the  reporters'  own  MOFAs,  whether  the 
goods  were  actually  produced  by  the  U.S. 
reporters  or  by  other  U.S.  residents.  Imports 
by  U.S.  reporters  from  their  own  MOPAs  are 
derived  from  data  on  sales  by  the  afIUiat€S 
to  U.S.  reporters  and  include  botli  goods  and 
services:  the  service  component,  however,  is 
believed  to  be  qtiite  small.  It  was  assumed 
that  all  goods  (or  services)  sold  to  U.S.  re- 
porters by  the  aflillates  were  in  fact  sliipped 

*  See  Bureati  of  Economic  Analysis,  Special 
Survey  of  V.S.  Mvltinational  Companies, 
1970,  for  a  more  detailed  explan.Ttlon  of  how 
this  enterprise  match  was  done. 


to  (or  performed  toi)  these  reporters  al- 
though a  small  amount  of  such  goods  (or 
serrtces)  may  have  been  charged  to  the  re- 
porters but  actually  shipped  (or  performed) 
elsewhere. 

2,  Trade  between  other  V.S.  residents  and 
the  U.S.  reporters'  ma]'oriti/-owncd  foreign 
affiliates:  This  component  of  MNC-associ- 
ated trade  consists  primarily  of  transactions 
between  U.S.  residents  that  were  not  in  the 
sample  and  the  MOFAs  of  the  U.S.  reporters. 
However,  it  also  includes  any  transactions 
that  may  have  occurred  between  one  U.S, 
reporter  and  the  majority-owned  foreign 
affiliates  of  another  U.S.  reporter,  since  these 
transactions  could  not  be  separately  identi- 
fied in  the  survey  data.  ExT>orts  of  other  U.S. 
residents  to  the  U.S.  reporters'  MOFAs  do  not 
include  exports  which  were  charged  to  the 
reporters'  MOPAs  on  the  books  of  other  U..S. 
suppliers  but  which  were  in  fact  shipped  to 
other  foreign  residents;  such  export,<»  are  in- 
cluded in  the  third  comjxjnent  of  MNC 
trade,  below.  Imports  by  other  U.S.  residents 
from  the  MOPAs  are  derived  from  affiliate 
sales  data  and  Include  what  is  believed  to 
be  a  small  amount  of  services.  It  was  assumed 
that  all  goods  lor  .services)  sold  to  other  U.S. 
residents  by  the  affiliates  were  actually 
shipped  to  (or  performed  for)  these  residents, 

3.  Trade  between  U.S.  reporters  and  other 
foreign  rc.'iidents:  This  component  of  MNC- 
associated  trade  consists  of  the  U.S.  re- 
porters' export  and  import  transactions  with 
foreigners  other  than  their  own  majority- 
owned  foreign  affiliates,  including  transac- 
tions with  unaffiliated  foreigners  and  witli 
minority-owned  foreign  affiliates  of  U.S.  re- 
porters. (In  the  text  of  this  article,  foreigners 
other  than  MOFAs  were,  for  convenience,  re- 
ferred to  as  "unaffiliated  foreigners,"  i.e., 
minority-owned  foreign  affiliates  were  treated 
as  though  they  were  luiaffiliated  foreign 
residents.)  Tliis  componeiit  may  also  in- 
clude a  small  amount  of  trade  of  U.S.  re- 
porters with  majority-owned  foreign  affili- 
ates of  other  V.S.  reporters,  duplicating  some 
of  the  data  Incltided  in  component  2.  above. 
Exports  hy  U.S.  reporters  to  other  foreign 
resident*  include  a  very  .small  amount  of  ex- 
ports ($6  million  In  1966  and  $19  million  in 
1970)  charged  to  MOFAs  on  the  books  of 
other  U.S.  suppliers  but  which  were  in  fnct 
shipped  to  other  foreign  re.'-idents. 

Slati.''tifal  and  reporting  problems 

A    number    of    statistical    and    reporting 

problems  were  encountered  in  compiling  the 

data   for  this   article.   Tlic^   problems   may 

cause    some    distort  ion    In    comparisons    be- 


tween Unn\  U.S.  trade  and  U.S.  tr,..de  apKO*:- 
ateU  with  the  MNCs,  although  it  npjx^.ire 
tinlikely  that  they  would  invalidate  su<  h 
compari&oua. 

The  data  on  MNC-as.'ioclated  trtuie  were 
re]X)rted  by  V.S.  i)arent  companie.s  on  the 
ba.sis  of  entries  made  on  their  company  rec- 
ords or  on  the  records  of  their  foreign  atli!:- 
ate-s.  Total  U.S.  trade  statistics,  on  the  oilur 
hand,  are  derived  from  individual  shippers' 
export  declarations  and  from  IndividMal  im- 
port doctiments,  which  are  tabulated  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  on  each  foreign  trade  trans- 
action. Because  of  such  differences  in  dura 
collection  methods,  differences  between  the 
two  sets  of  data  in  the  valuation,  timing,  and 
definition  of  the  US.  export  and  itnp'in 
transactions  incltided  are  inevitable. 

In  the  MNC  data,  for  ex.'imple.  two  diaercu' 
methods  of  valnation  for  import.s  were  usetl. 
The  v.ilue  of  U.S.  Import.s  from  MOFA.';  re- 
flect* actual  transactions  prices  as  recorded 
on  the  bof>ks  of  the  US.  reporters  and  their 
foreign  affiliate,"-:  the  value  of  MNC-as.socia- 
nicd  iu)p'>rt.s  from  unaffiliated  foreigners  re- 
flect.«  the  value  reported  on  the  impori  entry 
f<irm  filed  wuh  the  Bure.-wi  of  Cu,-toms  ni.su- 
nlly  an  arm.'iieiitrth  market  price,  fob.  coun- 
try iif  origin).  All  data  on  tot«l  U.S.  im- 
ports, with  one  exception,  represent  ihe 
statutory  VHluatious  required  by  U.S.  Cus- 
toms law.  'I he  one  exception  is  in  the  ca-c 
of  U.S.  automotive  trade  with  Canada:  im- 
pons  of  automotive  product^s  from  C.(nndr. 
adjiustcd  to  a  balance  of  payment-s  basis, 
represent  actual  tran.sactlons  values.  In  peii- 
eral,  actual  iran-s-^ctlons  values  probably  rciid 
to  l>e  le.sB  than  the  Customs  values.  .As  a 
result,  MNC-a.s,sociated  Imports  may  Ije  uti- 
derstated  relative  to  total  U.S,  import.^  in  tlil? 
article. 

The  timing  of  i ran sact ions  included  in  the 
MNC  data  depends  vipon  when  a  given  trans- 
action is  entered  on  tlie  books  of  the  U..S 
reporter  or  it.s  foreign  affiliate.  In  the  ttital 
VS.  iruLie  (iiita.  the  timing  depends  ujxin 
when  The  iiidi\  :<i\ial  export  document  or 
imjii-)!'!  declaniiii'ii  on  tliat  transaction  is  col- 
Iccicd.  In  addnioij,  the  tot;il  U.S.  trade  dai;i 
are  .'onipiled  on  a  calendar  year  bai-is,  wheie- 
as  the  MNC  data  are  reported  by  companie.s 
lor  (.11  her  the  calendar  year  or  the  clooest 
li'^cal  year. 

On  the  export  side,  the  MNC  data  exclude 
good.s  which  are  charged  to  U.S.  residents 
but  shipped  to  foreign  residents,  such  as 
military  exports  charged  to  the  Departnu'ii 
of  Defense.  Total  U.S.  expK>rt,s  as  shown  in 
this  anicle   have  been   adjusted   to  exclude 
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sfers  of  goods  under  U.S.  military  grant 
and  under  U.S.  military  agency 
contracts  but  may  include  other  exporta 
r|r5ed  to  U.S.  persons, 
s  noted  earlier,  the  MNC  data  may  re- 
•  .some  doublecounting  in  cases  where 
t'  S.  reporter  deals  with  a  majority-owned 
•.-n  affiliate  of  another  reporter  included 
he  sample.  For  example,  an  export  trans- 
Mi  may  be  reported  by  one  U.S.  reporter 
u  export  by  it  to  a  foreigner  other  than 
yxn  MOFA  and  by  a  second  VS.  reporter 
n  ercport  to  Its  MOFA  by  another  U.S. 
rfclier  (i.e..  by  the  first  reporter  in  this 
w  i^ple) .  The  amount  of  such  duplication  is 
J  nown  but  is  probably  not  large. 

a  on  U.S.  Imports  from  majority-owned 

ign  affiliates,  as  already  Indicated,  were 

luied  from  affiliate  sales  data  and  include 

s   erf    both    goods    and    services    to   U.S. 

lients.  While  the  size  of  the  aervice  com- 

lu    the    affiliate    sales    data    is    not 

n,  it  is  believed  to  be  small. 

a  oa  imports  by  U.S.   reporters   from 

otber  than  majority-owned  afflU- 

should  Include  Imports  of  goods  only. 

ever,   data   on   such    Imports — for   both 

and  1970 — were  requested  for  the  first 

in   the    1970   special    survey   and    may 

some  "flrst-tlme"  reporting  defects. 

Furthermore,  the  1966  benchmark  survey, 

which  most  of  the  1966  data  on  MNC- 

iated  trade  were  drawn,  was  mandatory 

( rea»  the  1970  special  survey  was  volun- 

ThU  may  have  caused  reporting  biases, 

tlielr  magnitude  U  not  known. 

on    1960   Impmts   by   U.S.   reporters 

foreigners  other  than  MCS^As  were  not 

amiable  from  the  1966  benchmark  survey. 

were  available  from  the  1970  special 

for    the    398   U.S.    reporters    ia   the 

«mly;  for  U.S.  reporters  who  were  not 

iie  aampl»  but   who   were   m   the   1966 

rerae,  they  bad   to   be   estimated.   They 

estimated  by  assuming  that  the  propor- 

theee  imports  were  of  all  MNC-associ- 

imports  in  1966  was  the  same  for  thoee 

;:s  not  in  the  sample  as  for  all  MNCs  in 

benchmark  universe.  The  resulting  figure 

$1,630  BilUion  out  of  total  imports  ae- 

wlth  MNCs   not  In   the  sample  of 

million  (table  li.  Alternative  calcula- 

give  a  range  for  estimated   1966  im- 

from  unaffiliated  foreigners  associated 

MNCs  not  in  the  sample   of  between 

illlon  and  93  billion. 
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[From U.S.  New.s  A:  World  Report. 

June  22. 197J  | 

I\-  T".*»ES  "Wk  Have  To  Be  Much  ToucHrn, 

AS  A  Nation' 
ilujervle^  with  Donald  M.   Kendall,  chair- 
n  and  chief  executive  officer.  PepsiCo  , 

Mr.  Kendall,   what,   would   yon    like   to 
ILscu&sed  in  our  next  round  ol  tn-ule  ue- 
ious  with  Japan  and  otiier  nations? 
I  would  like  to  see  some  of  the  barriers 
St  us  lowered.  Let's  look  at  tlie  problem 
faced  with  on  trade,  and  you  cnn  .see 
of  the  things  ".-e  have  got  to  .solve. 
1972,   by   the   latest   estimate.s    I    have 
d,  we're  going  to  end  tip  wl:h  a  trade 
it   of  more  than   6   billion   dollars.   We 
that  much  more  than  we  sold  in  for- 
markets.  That  Includes  a  deficit  of  about 
Hlon  with  Japan,  2  billion  with  Canada, 
about  1  billion  with  Germany.  For  the 
time,  we're  going  to  have  a  deficit  witli 
European  Economic  Commiinirv   [Corn- 
Market]. 

I'.v,  let's  look  where  we're  going  to  be  by 
I  only  Uke  1980  because  I  want 
OUT  energy  needs  In  the  future  as  a 
hlch  fits  into  this  whole  package: 
Ot  the  merchandise  account — our  trade  In 
gc«<l3  oth«'  than  oil  and  gas — we  probably 
can  balance  out;  that  Is.  our  exports  wUl 
of:.>(  :  our  Imports  in  1980.  Hopefully,  we  can 
e-.  eil  improve  that. 
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I'  you  look  at  tourism,  there  is  going  to  be 
a  deficit  in  1980.  Shipping  and  insurance  is 
another  deficit  area  in  our  trade  balance. 

On  Government  expenditures,  you  have  to 
count  on  aid  to  allies  and  our  own  military 
costs.  Including  those  involved  In  the  Nonh 
.■\t!antic  Treaty  Organization.  So  you  have  a 
deficit  there. 

Q.  Did  ihe  U.S.  have  any  surpluses  any- 
•i*  here  ? 

A.  Tlie  oiily  place  where  you  have  any 
true  surplus  is  the  fiowback  from  our  for- 
eign direct  investments — what  we're  getting 
back  in  royaUles  and  earnings  from  invest- 
ments abroad.  That  now  amounts  to  about 
9  biliioa  a  year.  But  this  is  offset  by  what  we 
are  plowing  into  additional  Investments 
abroad.  The  real  surplus  nets  out  to  around 
4  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Xov.-.  the  energy  experts  have  prettv  much 
agreed  that  by  1980  were  going  to  be  import- 
nig  about  15  billion  dollars'  worth  of  energy 
each  year  in  tlie  form  of  oil  and  gas. 

fto  we  have  quite  a  gap  to  fiJl  In  our  bal- 
ance of  payments.  And  the  biggest  opportu- 
nity we  have  to  fill  it  is  through  the  surplus 
v.e  earn  on  foreign  direct  investments. 

Even  If  you  expand  that  surplus — mavbe 
you  can  get  it  up  from  4  to  about  12  billion 
a  ye.'»r — roti're  still  not  going  to  be  able  to 
cover  the  cost  of  energy  Imports.  '•.Ve're  ju.st 
going  to  have  to  do  more  on  the  trade  side 
to  cover  the  gap  Tli'.s  means  we  must  have 
.-»  better  cUniate  in  which  to  sell  our  mer- 
chandise abroad. 

Q.  What  about  those  barriers — 

A.  Tliere  are  barriers  In  Europe  that  we  can 
argue  about  with  the  Europeans. 

There's  the  value-added  tax  that  they  Im- 
pose on  Imports.  We  say  It  disadvantages  us 
because  we  don't  have  that  kind  of  tax.  TUey 
say  It  doesn't— that  It  applies  to  domestic 
production  as  well  as  Imports.  Well,  what  do 
we  do  about  that  problem?  Do  we  Join  them 
and  put  on  a  vr.iue-added  tax  of  otir  own? 
."Something  has  to  be  done. 

Tl>fre  are  barriers  to  our  agricultural  prod- 
I'fts  Tiie  one  sector  In  otir  economy  where 
»e  have  a  higher  rate  of  productivity  than 
Ti.v:  other  country  In  the  world  Is  In  agrl- 
CMlture.  Yet  there  are  barriers  all  around 
tiie  v.orid  against  o\n  farm  products.  We  have 
some  barriers  ousel ves  on  agricultural  Im- 
ports. In  fact,  there  «re  a  lot  of  countries  who 
ha'-e  dirty  hands  in  agriculture.  We  have  to 
have  some  of  those  barriers  taken  down. 

Tlie  farm  products  are  a  political  problem. 
In  Etirope  everybody  talks  about  the  farm- 
er's need  for  protection.  In  this  cotintn-, 
there  has  been  miK-h  more  movement  of  peo- 
ple off  t'ae  farms  and  into  cities,  so  they  are 
no  longer  suc'n  a  big  political  factor. 

But  that's  not  true  m.  Europe,  nor  in 
Japan. 

Q.  V\iiat  kinds  of  barriers  do  the  Japanese 
have? 

A.  Out  of  our  6-billion-dollar  deficit  hi 
1972.  about  4  billion  was  with  Japan.  It  has 
reached  the  point  where  the  problen\  cau't 
be  solved  just  by  Japan  changing  tlie  barrier.s 
they  have  against  us.  And  tiiere  are  many 
barriers. 

They  ItAve  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  U.S. 
computers  and  peripheral  equipnient,  for 
example,  and  on  agricultural  products,  and 
on  ciLatrihUiioii — they  won't  permit  us  to 
have,  for  instance,  more  than  a  handful  of 
Sears.  Roebuck-t.'.'pe  stores  in  Japan.  The 
oil  companies  can't  go  into  the  Japanese  mar- 
ket wnth  their  service  stations,  and  so  on. 
tlie  way  »e  allow  the  Jaji.ine.se  to  work  o\er 
here. 

Even  li  you  changed  all  thai .  vju  would 
not  crack  die  problem  today.  There  is  going 
to  'nave  tc>  be  currency  realigniuenl  in  Japan. 

Q.  When  you  talk  about  a  net  inflow  of  4 
billion  doli<»rs  a  year  from  investments 
abroad,  does  ihr.t  Include  the  investments 
that  foreigners  make  in  this  coiuitr.  ? 

A   Tt  tskes  i'-'o  account  the  fact  that  re- 


mittances abroad  from  earnings  of  foreign 
investments  in  the  U.S.  exceeded  new  invest- 
ments by  800  million  dollars  In  1971. 

Another  thing  to  remember  about  our  di- 
rect foreign  Investments  Is  that  few  of  the 
dollars  Involved  are  an  otUflow  from  the 
United  States,  because  the  bulk  of  such  In- 
vestment now  comes  from  the  reinvestment 
of  foreign  earnings,  and  borrowhigs  in  the 
cotmtries  where  the  inrestments  are  located. 

Our  direct  foreigu  Investments  are  making 
a  big  contribution  to  the  U.S.  trade  balance, 
without  taking  a  lot  out  of  the  countrv. 
Tliafs  one  of  the  reasons  it  seems  so  ridicu- 
lous to  try  to  put  restrictive  legislation  on 
those  investments. 

Q.  'What  is  your  reply  to  the  charge  that 
multinational  companies  export  American 
jolw? 

A.  It's  a  case  of  mistaken  Identity.  We  can 
give  you  a  survey  going  back  to  1960  that 
shows  the  multinational  companies  ECAT 
(Emergency  Committee  for  American  Trade | 
represents  have  increased  their  employment 
inside  the  U.S.  at  a  substantially  higher  rate 
than  the  rest  of  the  economy.  So  we  can 
prove  we  are  not  exporters  of  Jobs. 

Last  November,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce issued  a  thorough  survey  of  its  own, 
showing  multinational  companies  increased 
domestic  employment  dtiring  the  period  1966 
to  1970  at  a  rate  of  2.7  per  cent  annually, 
■while  the  over-all  rate  for  Industry  was  only 
1.8  per  cent. 

Some  people  would  have  you  believe  that  a 
"whiz  kid"  sits  In  a  tower  with  a  grrovip  of 
computers  and  looks  all  around  the  world  to 
find  out  where  is  the  cheapest  place  to  have  a 
plant  and  the  cheapest  source  of  labor.  And 
he  worfes  otit  a  computer  model  on  this.  Tlien 
a  guy  pushes  a  button  and  he  packs  up  a 
plant  and  moves  It  from  Keokuk,  la.,  over  to 
some  place  In  Africa,  and  then  the  costs  rise 
there,  so  he  picks  the  plant  up  and  mores  it 
to  some  place  in  South  America  or  otit  to 
Asia. 

Nor,-,  you  Jttst  don't  pick  up  plants  and 
move  around  the  world  because  of  labor 
costs.  There  are  some  exceptions.  But  let's 
look  at  the  total  picture. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  foreign  production 
in  your  plants  displace  exports  from  the 
United  States? 

A.  As  I  recall,  our  snn'cy  showed  only  2  per 
cent  of  the  production  of  those  facilities 
came  back  into  the  United  States.  That's  not 
counting  Canada,  where  the  Canadian  auto 
agreement  creates  a  separate  situation. 

Q.  But  aren't  some  of  the  things  produced 
abroad  things  we  could  have  exported  from 
this  country? 

A.  In  moet  cases,  you  located  a  plant  over 
there  because  you  wouldn't  be  selling  any- 
thing in  that  market  If  yott  didn't  have  the 
plant  there. 

Q.  How  do  you  actually  explain  that  to  a 
worker  who  kwt  his  Job  in  an  electrical- 
equipment  plant  that  used  to  make  radios. 
\:\\'  wa.s  put  out  of  businesas  by  Japanese  or 
Oerinau  imports? 

A  The  question  really  is:  Did  he  or  did  he 
not  get  another  Job?  If  he  is  still  without  a 
Jr>b.  you  have  got  a  heck  of  a  problem  ex- 
plaining to  him  what  liappened  to  his  lost 
job.  That  i-s  why  jrou  need  an  adjustment - 
assLstance  program  to  help  in  such  cases. 

You  know,  technology  is  tlie  key  to  so 
much  of  this,  and  It  is  constantly  changing, 
creating  new  Jr.bs  that  replace  the  old  ones. 
But  before  I  get  into  that,  let  me  make  this 
point: 

We  sold  our  techucjlogy  in  the  Space  Ad- 
mmi-itrutiou  to  everyone  for  the  same  price 
thai  an  American  company  would  have  paW 
for  it.  We  have  to  be  much  tougher,  as  a  na- 
tion, in  such  deals,  and  have  a  foreign  policy 
bitotd  on  ov'.r  own  economic  needa. 

We  h.ive  to  do  a  lot  of  otber  things,  of 
c. itir.se.  We  need  to  work  hard  on  produc- 
tivity— and  I'm  not  just  talking  about  labor 
union-,  becnu-e  I  don't  think  the  unions  are 
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the  sole  cause  of  our  problem.  They're  not 
that  big  a  sector  of  our  employment  force. 
Sure,  they're  a  factor,  and  so  are  high  wages, 
but  that's  Just  one  of  several  problems. 

We  have  to  bring  Government  spending  un- 
"  tier  control.  That's  why  I  hated  to  see  the 
President  lose  his  spendhig  ceiling.  [A  NLxon 
ceiling  proposal  in  1972  was  not  approved 
by  Congress.]  Government  spending  is  an 
infiatlonary  factor,  and  we  must  keep  Infla- 
tion under  control  to  stay  competitive  abroad. 

Finally,  we  have  to  be  tough  In  our  trade 
negotiations.  The  day  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
approach  Is  over.  We  could  afford  the  Mar- 
shall Plan.  We  were  In  a  position  like  the 
Japanese  are  now,  with  big  surpluses.  But 
we  can't  afford  that  kind  of  program  today. 

We  need  negotiators  who  know  what 
they're  talking  about,  and  who  are  tough.  I 
don't  mean  unfair. 

If  we  do  all  those  things,  I  believe  the 
United  States  can  still  compete  in  this  world. 
I  dont  think  we  need  protection  from  our 
neighbors  and  trading  partners — Just  fair 
conditions. 

Q.  Back  to  that  radio — 

A.  There  will  still  be  U.S.  industries  where 
you  are  going  to  have  shifts,  but  they  some- 
times work  for  you  and  not  against  you.  The 
head  of  one  large  American  company  tells 
me  that  out  of  the  space  program  they  came 
up  with  technical  Improvements  that  are 
enabling  them  to  become  competitive  on  ra- 
dios once  again,  and  he  told  me  they  are 
making  radios  for  cars. 

Q.  In  this  country? 

A.  Yes.  Here's  another  example:  Look  at 
this  watch  on  my  wrist.  It  tells  time  by  a 
computer  printout.  It  was  one  of  the  original 
experimental  models,  and  very  expensive  to 
make. 

The  first  one,  as  I  understand  it,  cost  some- 
thing like  $2,000  to  make.  The  manufacttirers 
lost  money  on  the  first  batch  of  500  they 
sold.  They're  now  sellUig  them  for  $250,  and 
they  expect  to  get  it  down  to  $35  some  day. 

This  watch  is  one  of  the  most  accurate 
watches  you  can  get — plus  or  minus  60  sec- 
onds over  a  year's  time.  And  it's  going  to 
brhig  the  watch  Industry  back  to  the  United 
States. 

So  you  have  these  shifts.  Where  they  oc- 
cur, we  should  have  programs  that  take  the 
worker  who  was  making  radios  and  retrain 
Mm  and,  most  importantly,  make  sure  he 
doesnt  lose  his  seniority  so  he  doesn't  have 
to  start  all  over  again  at  a  beginner's  pay  in 
a  new  Job.  We  should  also  pay  to  move  him 
wherever  he  has  to  go  for  that  training  or 
Job. 

Q.  Isn't  some  of  that  already  provided,  at 
least  in  theory,  except  for  the  seniority  angle? 

A.  The  seniority  angle  is  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  it. 

Q.  Would  that  mean  the  Government,  in 
effect,  would  have  to  pay  part  of  his  salary 
for  an  indefinite  period,  even  after  he  got  a 
new  Job? 

A.  That's  right.  "Hils  Is  much  better  than 
putting  up  Import  barriers  in  a  vain  effort 
to  save  some  Jobs,  because  when  you  put  up 
import  barriers  everybody  suffers. " 

Q.  What  Is  happening  to  the  flow  of  di- 
rect foreign  investment  by  U.S.  companies 
now?  Is  it  speeding  up  or  slowing  down? 

A.  I  don't  think  there  has  been  any  real 
change.  There  were  problems  for  a  whUe. 
Some  restrictions  went  hito  effect  but  most 
people  have  fotmd  ways  to  live  with  them, 
particularly  with  local   borrowings  of  capl- 

Q.  Does  anyone  know  the  total  amount  of 
American  investments  overseas? 

A.  The  book  value — the  original  cost  of 
factories  and  other  faculties  minus  deprecia- 
tion—at  the  end  of  1971,  as  reported  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  was  86  billion  dol- 
lars, of  which  Investments  In  manufacturing 
faculties  was  36.5  bUllon  dollars. 

Q.  How  much  Is  now  being  huested  each 
year? 


A.  In  1971.  overse.is  expenditures  for  what 
is  called  plant  and  equipment  were  14.8  bU- 
llon dollars,  and  In  1972  they  were  15.4  bU- 
llou  dollars.  Of  these  amounts,  6.8  billion 
dollars  In  1971  and  6.9  billion  dollars  In  1972 
were  Investments  In  manufacturing.  Tlie  re- 
mainder was  invested  in  such  things  as 
inining. 

ADVANTAGES    OF    INVF_SI1NG    ABRO.\D 

Q.  ShoiUd  the  U.S.  Government  actively 
encourage,  or  discourage,  this  continued  flow 
of  investment  abroad? 

A.  I  thhik  they  should  encourage  it. 
Q.  Wliy? 

A.  Because  of  the  results. 
Most  American  companies  do  not  go  over- 
seas and  Invest  there  because  they  want  to 
get  into  a  lower  wage  market. 

There  are  examples  of  that,  of  course, 
which  somebody  coiUd  recite.  You  can  look 
at  some  plants  along  the  Mexican  borders 
and  there  Is  no  question  that  somebody  has 
gone  there  to  get  a  lower  labor  rate.  You  can 
go  to  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong  and  find  the 
same  thing  in  electronics. 

But  let's  look  at  the  bulk  of  cases,  not  the 
exceptions.  "ITie  majority  of  companies  have 
gone  overseas  l)ecause  they  wouldn't  be  able 
to  get  Into  thoee  markets  If  they  didn't  go 
overseas   and   invest   In   a  plant. 

My  company  has  Pepsi  Cola  plants  all 
around  the  world.  Prom  our  standpoint,  I 
would  love  to  have  one  big,  efficient,  auto- 
mated iHant  in  the  United  States  making 
Pepsi  Cola  concentrate  and  shipping  it  all 
over  the  world.  Unfortunately,  we  can't  do 
that.  You  have  to  put  up  concentrate  plants 
in  some  countries,  or  you're  not  going  to  be 
in  their  markets. 

I  thUik  the  case  is  well  proved  on  the  value 
that  we're  getting  from  those  Investments. 
And  If  the  United  States  didn't  have  the 
foreign  investments  of  their  multinational 
companies,  we  would  really  be  In  bad  shape. 
Q.  To  what  extent  U  this  advantageous 
situation  on  return  from  those  investments 
due  to  features  of  the  tax  law  which  permit 
the  earnings  of  a  foreign  subsidiary  not  to  be 
counted  to  a  multinational  company's  earn- 
ings unless  those  earnings  are  remitted  to 
the  parent  company? 

A.  It  would  be  a  disaster  if  you  didn't  have 
that,  because  you  shouldn't  pay  taxes  on 
earnings  untU  you  brUig  them  back  to  the 
U.S. 
Q.  How  does  that  work? 
A.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  U.S.  Tax  Code 
provides  that  all  income  earned  anywhere 
by  a  U.S.  corporation  Is  subject  to  U.S.  taxa- 
tion. Tlie  Internal  Revenue  Code  even  pro- 
vides that  profits  earned  abroad  shall  be 
taxed  at  either  the  U.S.  rate  or  the  foreign 
rate — whichever  one  is  higher. 

Say  you  have  a  plant  in  x  country  over- 
seas and  you  earn  a  dollar  and  the  local  tax 
rate  imposed  by  x  country  is  48  percent,  "iou 
pay  that  tax  to  x  country  and,  since  it  is 
as  high  as  the  U.S.  rate,  it  is  fully  credited 
against  the  48  percent  owed  at  home  in  the 
U.S.  Now,  if  the  tax  rate  is  38  percent  in  x 
country,  then  you  would  have  to  pay  10 
percent  more  to  the  U.S.  This  Is  so  that  dif- 
ferences In  national  tax  rates  w-lU  not  provide 
artificial  incentives  to  investment  and  al.so 
so  that  you  don't  end  up  with  double  taxa- 
tion on  the  same  income.  You're  not  required 
to  pay  your  U.S.  taxes  until  you  bring  vour 
earnings  back  to  the  U.S.,  that  is,  untU  "they 
are  available  to  the  corporation  being  taxed. 
Q.  Isn't  that  different  from  the  way  a  sub- 
sidiary of  a  U.S.  corporation  operating  in 
this  country  is  treated? 
A.  Of  course. 

Q.  Why  should  there  be  a  difference? 
A.  Because  one  subsidiary  Is  operating  in- 
side this  country  and  one  Is  a  foreign  com- 
pany operating  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
host  country.  You  cannot  compare  a  plant 
in  New  Jersey  with  one  in  Germany  or  Mexi- 
co. We're  operating  under  different  laws  over 


there  If  American-owned  companies  had  lo 
pay  taxes  on  those  plants  on  the  same  ba^is 
a.s  on  the  plant  In  New  Jersey  while  our  f"r- 
eipn  competitors  did  not  have  to  do  so.  we 
couldn't  operate  overseas.  You  wouldn't  v-ex 
a  return  on  your  foreign  invef^tment  There 
wouldn't  be  mucli  investment. 

"BRINOING    THE    MONEV    HOME  " 

Q.  What  t;enerally  happens  to  the  earnin;;s 
that  are  made  in  overseas  plants?  If  they 
are  not  remitted  to  the  United  States,  what's 
done  with  them? 

A.  Obvlovisly.  much  of  tho>e  earnin',;s  :;re 
remitted.  A  current  Department  uf  CominiT'-c 
.sur\-ey  says  that  more  than  80  pcrrcni  ut 
overseas  earnings  are  remitted  in  the  xtar 
they  are  earned.  After  all.  we  had  a  4-billliin- 
dollar  surplus  inflow  in  1972.  The  siiuaiiDii 
varies,  depending  on  the  area.  In  some  of  ihe 
countries  where  PepsiCo  operates,  we  .si  ill 
haven't  taken  earnings  out  because  we  are 
reinvesting  in  that  market  to  try  to  ft-i  a 
certain  share  of  It.  Once  we  reach  the  pot  in 
where  we  are  not  In  a  reinvestment  cy-le. 
we  start  brint:ing  the  money  home. 

■i'ou  do  the  same  thing  if  you  are  invest- 
ing here  in  the  United  States.  Say  you  had  » 
Pepsi  Cola  plant  in  Indianapolis  that  \nii 
owned  yourself.  Yo'u  would  pour  all  the 
money  back  into  that  plant  and  that  m;ir- 
ket  for  a  time  to  try  to  pet  a  certain  mark<  i 
share,  so  th;it  it  would  have  a  value  If  you 
planned  to  pass  it  on  to  your  children  or  .si  11 
It  to  someone  eventually.  You  would  rein- 
vest the  earnings. 

Q.  But  isn't  the  difference  that  if  it  is  a 
plant  you  had  in  Indianapolis,  you  would 
only  lie  able  to  reinvest  what  was  left  alter 
you  had  paid  federal  tax  on  the  net  earnhn-'s 
of  that  plant?  Whereas  in  the  case  of  a  plant 
in  Germany — 

A.  The  overseas  plant  must  first  pay  local 
taxes  which,  on  the  average,  are  as  hif;h  a.s 
in  the  United  States,  'niey  are  higher  hi  G<  r- 
niauy  than  in  the  United  States.  If  you 
changed  these  tax  rules  on  companies  oper- 
ating abroad,  a  lot  of  U.S.  companies  would 
have  a  big  decrease  In  their  earnings  rlfht 
now.  which  I  don't  think  wotild  be  good. 

You  asked  earlier  whether  our  direct  for- 
eign investments  were  going  up  or  down.  If 
earnings  fell,  hivestments  would  go  down  ni 
a  very  rapid  rate. 

Q.  What  chan^-es  are  being  .sugge.stcd  in 
the  tax  rules  for  companies  with  operations 
abroad  ? 

A.  The  supppstion  is.  first,  that  earnlnj.s 
in  foreign  operations  should  be  taxed  even 
before  they  are  distributed  to  the  parent 
company,  and  .second,  that  ta.xes  paid  lo 
foreign  governments  would  no  longer  t)o 
allowed  as  a  credit  against  American  taxes 
Since  taxes  are  high  in  most  foreign  coun- 
tries, this  would  mean  overseas  eaniines 
would  often  be  taxed  at  a  much  higher  raie 
than   domestic  earnUigs. 

Q.  Is  that  chanj;e  embodied  in  the  Eurke- 
Hartke  legislation  | bills  Introduced  bv  Rep- 
resentative James  A.  Burke  iDerri).  of 
Ma.s.sachusetts.  and  Senator  Vance  Hartke 
iDem.i.  of  Iiuiianal? 
A.   Yes 

Q  Is  that  the  worst  feature  of  Buiki - 
Hartke.  in  your  view? 

A.  Tlie  tax  a.spect  Is  the  worst  feature. 
Q.  Doesn't   Burke-Hartke  also  intlude  re- 
strictions  on    imports   that    take    Jobs   a\\»\ 
from  the  U.S.? 

A.  Yes.  And  I  don't  think  you  could  pass 
the  Burke-Hartke  bill  without  other  coun- 
tries taking  reprisals  against  us.  We  don  t 
live  in  the  kind  of  world  where  people  are 
going  to  let  UK  restrict  them  without  re- 
stricting back. 

At  the  moment,  we  liave  to  operate  under 
the  GATT  I  General  Agreement  on  TariJis 
and  Trade  I  repuiations.  Tliese  may  have  to 
be  changed  so  ihat  countries  can  react 
at;ainst  one  that  lias  a  persistent  trade  sur- 
plus  and  reius»-s  lo  adjust  Its  currency  value. 


11 


liout  havmg  to  take  ;iimilar  measure.s 
uiist  all  other  countries  around  the  world. 
)ur  main  problem  today   i£  Japaa.  Sure. 

liave  a  problem  with  Canada  and  Oer- 
i:V.  but  oiir  big  problem  is  Japan.  Xbera 
■)uld  be  some  mechanism  under  which — il 
)a  1  clc«sii'c  re'.aliie  iis  currency,  or  do 
.fiiiiiig  else  to  correci  its  Unbalance  of 
Ue  v.-lth  ihe  C.S  — then    .e  ^liiuiJ  be  ;ibie 

■Ay.e  action  aealnst   Japan 
.'.ider     the     B'.'rSe-Hartke     proposal,     we 
nld    Ju.sr    rake   acnon    against    everybody, 
1  I  dfiu  :  think  iLat  s  right. 

\     VEar     DISIVRBI.VC     TRt'ND  ■ 

^  Do  yovi  And  increasing  evideiice  that 
K'leign  countries  are  re^^trictiiij;  f)perat\oa.s 
oi  VS.  rauitinational  companies  and  ihoae 
oi   other  nations  as  well.' 

ii.  There  is  g roving  natioitali.sm  all  over 
thi'  world,  withoiii  exception.  To  me  it's  a 
le  .•  dLMurbing  treiid  Trade  not  oulv  benefits 
ini.n  by  giving  him  more  and  betrer  things 
t'»  eii}oy — clothes  and  cars  and  a  whole  way 
o'  life — but  trade  al'o  !>:.  the  principal  way 
t  '  get  people  cogelher  .-md  bring  barriers 
a--    n  around  the  world 

thtulc   trade   is   going   to   be   one   of   the 

11!  me;iiis  ot  oolvinp  the  problems  between 
United  States  and   the  Soviet  Union,  li 

lave  e'er  sern  a  coui'iry   where  perioual 
lOiishipe   are   important,    it's  the  Soviet 
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'e<^iple  react    there  *vs   ihey   wi'KiJd  it  you 

lit  out  to  .some  place  m  Ohio  or  Iowa  and 

'  somebody  and  becnme  his  friend.  That  is 

■  an  impact  ui  that   commuuitv.  It's  the 

lie  way  m  the  Soviet  Union. 

he  more  .American   'Dusaief-sineu  kc  over 

re  aiid  tell   them  alx>ut  our  counlr\    the 

ter.  because  if  there  was  ever  a  pla^e  where 

re  is  a  lack  of  iuiderstandiug  ab<.>ut  the 

ited  States,  it's  the  Soviet  Union    And  I 

nk  this  Is  alito  true  on  our  side. 

Vhen    Axiierlcan    bu^inesfimen    go    to    the 

iet  Union   they're   going  to  develop  per- 

relatlonships  and   it's  going  to  make. 

ieve.  a  tremeodoi's  impact    Becaii.se  the 

JKe.->t    thing    that's    lacking;    i.s    confidence 

1  trust  tietweeu  both  sides. 

Do  yoti  think  multiuatioiiii  coi  ipanies 
have   au    important   role    in    this    East- 
i  trade  development.' 
1^\ey  not  only  can.  ihey  already   have. 
of  otir  greate**:  opportuutt.ie.'i  is  In  the 
ilern  European  etiiintries.  and  particularly 
Soviet  Union. 
li  terms  of  trade    ihai  is  one  place  ".here 
re  likely  to  have  Kuod  surplvij*8  for   the 
.1   fi-.'e   or  ."-ix   years.   If   the   oil   and   gas 
i&n^ieinentd   are   v.  ..rked   out   for   the   U.S. 
import    va-t    qiiaiuities   of   Siberian   gas, 
t   balance   «'l!1   change.   But    we   have   i*t 
U\a,t   energy    w>mewhere.    and    certainly 
g   thus  period   of    "crvmch"    that    we're 
oiir  trade  with  t"a.stern  Europe  can  be  very 
■jortaiit.  The  So',  lets  believe  in  our  lech- 
I  ogT.  in  our  toauagerial  abilltv,  and  there's 
question  ia  my  opinion  thai   they  want 
io  business  with  us 
J.  How  about  t'ne  R«l  Chinese.'  Have  vou 
over  there  ' 

^  No 

;  think  you  have  to  put  things  In  perspec- 
e  Our  first  United  States  exhibition  In  a 
de  fair  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  In  1959. 
was  1972  before  we  finally  had  a  trade 
■eement.  Trade  was  yery  small  until  1972. 
on  look  what  hnopened.  It  really  took  oflf. 
^  Coming  back  to  the  multinational 
iipanies  in  your  committee:  What  part 
their  sales  and  eartiings  comes  from  over- 
'  ->  operat  khis? 

\  I  ootildti't  give  you  an  averat;e  Fur  my 
I!  company  it's  about  30  percent. 
9.  Does  it  follow  tbat  legislation  which 
inlBiical  to  overseas  operations  wovlU 
ve  a  aerere  effect  upon  the  earnings  and 
tiis  ot  many  leading  American  companleaf 
A.  It  oartalnly  would. 


irii 


Q  What  ire  liie  chances  of  such  leB,usla- 
tion  :^oing  through  Congress  in  1973? 

A.  It's  too  early  to  tell. 

Q.  WTiO  Are  the  luain  backers  of  Burke- 
Hart  ke/ 

.\.  Liihor  unions. 

Q.  This  is  a  bi^  shift  for  most  unions.  Isn't 
1'?  Generally,  unions  backed  reciprocal-trade 
a^Tpemea"?^ 

.\  Tlie .  ".e  e  ir.  the  fdrefront- one  of  the 
leaders — for  freer  trade.  Some  unions  are 
still  on  that  s*de  Some  unions  have  l^een 
sold  b'  their  sutf  people  on  the  mistaken 
idea  that  vou  raised  earlier — that  multina- 
tional companies  are  exporting  Jobs  Tltey've 
gottea  then^.stlres  Into  very  rigid  posit  tons 
and  ve  have  to  do  e"ervth!np  we  can  to  shr.v. 
tha'  their  clmms  are  inaccurate. 

WE   VACZ    V   \FRy   LARGE   Pr.OBt.rM" 

Q  li  vou  lt>ok  dO'A'n  the  road,  s<ky,  lu  or 
15  .iears,  ho.v  can  the  United  States  hope  to 
do  any>.huig  inu  lun  a  bl^  irude  dehcit.  over 
all,  U  we  are  luipcrtiiig  mure  and  more  ra.'. 
uirt'enals  and  euert;>  .' 

A  I  ha.e  asKed  the  2Au)«  quesiion.  aiid 
theie  i^  no  don  n  that  we  face  a  very  large 
pi'ooiem. 

Leo's  go  back  aucl  once  again  look  at  the 
variou.5  accjuiita  lu  oiu  balance-af -payments 
picture- 

lu  mei'cluii.di-'e.  let's  asfeiiuie  we  can  im- 
prove oiir  sitaaiiuu  and  sell  Qiure  ttxau  v.t- 
buy — getiiug  it  up  to,  .luy,  a  4-biUion  »nr- 
pliis  by  1380. 

On  tupping  and  iusiirauce,  we'i'e  unlikely 
to  luaiie  any  leal  gain.  We'll  still  be  In  deficit 
I  here. 

The  courisin  deiicii  we  might  change  from 
3  billiou  a  year  I'.ov.  to  >  Ijinion.  I  don't  think 
Americiiiij.  are  soh'g  to  stop  ti-aveling  and 
I'll  lie  .unpriced  if  we  get  a  big  uitlinc  of  peo- 
ple iroui  .ae  rest  oi  the  world  uito  our  coun- 
try. V.'e  ..aa  improve  oitr  bjiauce  a  little  in 
Lourij.t,  opeudoig,  but  not  much. 

And  let's  assume  on  direct  furei^a  Invent - 
menta  le  can  move  our  surplus  up  from  4 
biUiuu  a  year  uo.v  to  the  area  of  10  or  I'i 
blUiou  bv'lMO. 

With  ciiese  inip;u\eiiients.  nuiylje  we  can 
solve  our  b aUi-te-oi-pj^yrneuts  .sUiiation  up 
to  1980.  but  after  tliat.  if  you're  going  to 
ha.e  the  euergy-iniport  requirements  the 
espeito  tee  now.  I  Jast  don't  kiiow.  But  I've 
seen  projections  where  the  experts  said  the 
world  wivs  ^oitig  to  starve  in  1983.  too  Tliat 
was  back  in  1950.  when  people  didn't  real- 
ize what  lechaology  »a»  going  to  accom- 
plish in  fiiod  production.  I  am  afraid  to  rely 
very  miicU  on  these  lou^.  slraijjht-lliie  pro- 
jections. 

"Vec  t'aere  is  no  question  that  we  sre  con- 
fronted -with  a  ino-st  difficult  balance-of-pay- 
niei.'s  cmt'.ook. 

Ktl.IJNG   THE    GOOSE 

Q  Would  it  help  Ihe  balance  of  pavnients 
to  bring  more  of  these  nuiltinattonal-com- 
pany  earning  back  faater  by  hicrea.se<l  taxes? 

A  Somebody  once  said  something  about 
■•killins  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg." 
That's   the  best   answer  to  that   que.stlon 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEP.ARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore hiid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  -which  were  referred  as  Indicated; 
RrpoRr  OF  FtorJiAL  Tradf  Commission 
.^  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Trade 
C>>iarnis.sion.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  that  Commission,  for  the  year 
197'2  fwith  an  accoi^npanylng  report):  to  the 
Commitiee  on  Commerce. 

RFPr*  I    OF    Rah  KOAD    Passknofh 
CCi«PO«ATION 

A  letter  from  tlie  -Vice  President  of  Pu'illc 
AiTairs,  Nittonal  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 


tion lAmtr.ikl,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  that  Corporation,  for  the 
month  of  Octo1>er  1972  (with  an  acccnnpany- 
ing  report) :  to  tlie  Committee  on  Coinniei-ie 
REWj'itr    OF     Pumuc     Deftndek     Servic:    foi: 

THE    DiSTKICT    OF    COLUJJBIA 

A  le'ter  from  the  Chairman.  Board  oi 
Trustees.  Public  Defender  Servlte  lor  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting,  piirsna'ii 
to  law.  a  report  of  that  organi?aMon.  for  Ihf 
ttsr;-!i  year  i;>71  (with  an  accompanyhi,^  re- 
port i :  to  the  Conmiltee  o"  the  District  of 
Coir  mbia. 

Rit'oRi    uF   V.  ASi:iNv;ioN    Gas   Light   Co. 

.^  letter  ironi  the  couiptroller.  Vv  viohinglon 
Gas  Light  Co.  Washirgton.  D.C..  traiiaiiiii- 
tiiig  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of  U\at  com- 
pany, as  of  December  31.  1972  (with  i*n  ac- 
.1 'ii.riauvinti  report  I :  to  vhe  Coinmiiiee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

RFPor.r     OF     PlTBI-lC     SfJIVKE     CoMMIS.^InN     OF 
IBF    DlSTKICT    or    COt-UMBIA 

.\  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary.  Pub- 
'i.'  fc>er\  ice  Comnii.ssioii  of  the  District  of 
(loliuiibia,  Wasiiington.  DC  .  transmittlnf;. 
inirsuant  to  law.  a  report  oi  that  Commis- 
sion, tor  the  calet^dar  yei»r  1971  iwit'n  nn  «•■- 
conippnyi'tg  report):  to  the  Cmnmi'lee  o-i 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

REPORr   OF  ADVISOET   COiLMiSSION    ON 
iNTERt.OVERNMLM.U     'iFi^TKNS 

A  letter  Xrom  the  Chairman.  Adviaory  Com- 
iiiission  on  Intergoverim»ental  Relation.s. 
Washiigton,  DC.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
la^v.  a  report  of  that  Comiuls.siou,  dated  Jan- 
iiary  30.  1973  (with  an  aocotnpanylng  re- 
p<;>rt ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  GoverniMeiit  Oi>- 
eraiiOi  s. 

n^iH'RT  ON!  Certain  Services  Phovidio*  to 
State  c>r  Local  Govirnmbi^ts  bt  the  Na- 
tional AvrRONAtTlCS  AICD  SPACK  ADNINISTRA- 
TION 

A  letter  from  the  .^dmlnistr<ltor,  National 
.Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  that 
that  .\r1mlnlstratiou  has  provided  no  special 
ired  or  technical  services  to  State  or  local 
goveriiinents  during  calendar  year  1972:  to 
the  Coinmlttee  on  Government  OpemtioJis 
PEt'oar  OF  FoBMCN  Excess  Pbopertt  Disrosru 

OF  BY  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  CoMllEECC 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration.  Department  ot  Com- 
merce, reporciug,  pursuant  to  law,  on  foreign 
eTcesi*  property  dispo&ed  of  by  tiiat  Depart- 
ment, duruig  the  calendar  year  1972;  to  tlie 
Coinimttee  ou  Goverumeut  Operations. 

H'HORT  ON  DiSI'OSAL  OF  FOREIGN  EXCESS  PROP- 
ERTT  BT  TltE   ATOMIC  ENERCT  COMMISSION 

.\  letter  from  the  General  Manager,  U.S. 
.Atomic  Energy  Commls.son.  reporting,  pur- 
suani  to  law.  on  'he  disposal  of  foreign  excels 
property  by  that  Commission.  f;ir  the  fi.sr:il 
yenr  i:i72:  to  the  Committee  on  Ci-'"''vnmep.! 
Operations. 

RKPOar    ot     CokiPTBOLLER    GtiVi;UAL 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  oi 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  repiort  entitled  "Ix>($istic  Aspcct.s  of 
VieinaniLzaiion — 196©-7a."  Departmeut  of 
DefeiLse.  dated  January  31.  1973  (with  an  ac- 
comiwnying  report  i;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oo\ernniem  Operations. 

PsoposED  Lec;islation  To  Au'end  tiie  Presi- 
dential Transition  Act  op  1963 

.\  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  tranr;- 
mlttiiig  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
nniend  the  Act  of  August  25.  1958,  as 
amended,  .Tiid  the  Presidential  Transition  Act, 
of  1903  ( w  ith  au  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Comuiitiee  ou  Government  OperatioiiS. 
REi^BT  ON  QuALrrr  or  Watbb  or  the 
Colorado  Riveb  Basin 

.\  '.i.  !;cr  from  the  Assbtant  Secretnry  of  the 
Inter.or,    transmitting,   pursuant    to   law,    a 
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report  on  quality  of  water  of  the  Colorado 
River  Basin,  dated  January,  1978    (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report   or   CoMMtTNirr    Relations    Servics 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Community 
Relations  Service,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Service,  for  the  fiscal  year  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Proposed       Ai»pbopriation       AtrrHomizATioir 
Legislatioic,  National  Sciencx  Foundation 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  National  Science 
Foundation,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
that  Foundation,  for  the  fiscal  year  1974 
(with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  'Welfare. 
Repokt  on  PosmoNS  in  Grades  GS-16,  GS-17, 

and  GS-18.  General  Accoitntino  Otfick 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  positions  In  grades  GS-lfi, 
GS-17.  and  GS-18,  In  that  Offloe,  tar  the 
calendar  year  lS7a  (with  an  accompanying 
report) :  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 
Repobt  on  Position  in  Gbades  GS-16,  GS-17, 

AND  GS-18.  OEPAR'rMENT  OF  DSFUfSX 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  civilian  positions  In  grades  OS-ie, 
GS-17,  and  GS-18.  for  the  calender  year  1972 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Report  of  Upper  Great  Lakes  Recionai. 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalrman,  and 
the  State  Cochalrman,  Upper  Great  Lakes 
Regional  Commission,  Washington.  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
that  Commission,  for  the  period  July  1,  1071, 
to  June  30.  1972  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Repobt  or  Coastal  Plains  Begional 

CoMivnssiON 

A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalrman, 
Coastal  Plains  Begional  Commission.  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  that  Commission,  for  the  period 
July  1.  1871.  to  June  30.  1972  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 
Report  of  The  Ozasrs  Rxoional  Comiossiom' 

A  letter  from  the  State  Cochalrman.  and 
the  Federal  Cochalrman  of  the  Osarks  Re- 
gional Commission.  Little  Bock.  Arkansas, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
that  Commission,  for  the  year  1972  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  CX>MMrn'EES 

Ihe  following  report  of  a  committee  •was 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  amendments: 

S.  39.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  a  more  effective 
program  to  prevent  aircraft  piracy,  and  for 
other  purpooes  (Bept.  No.  93-13). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
iiaas  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  BOBKBT  C.  BYBD: 

S.  743.  A  bm  to  Increase  the  penalty  irtth 
respect  to  certain  offenses  Involving  the  com- 
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mission  of  a  felony  while  armed  with  a  fire- 
arm. Beferred  to  the  Committee  ou  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  To'wkr,  Mr.  Biblr,  Mr. 
McGovERN.  Mr.  Dominick.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  "i'ouNG,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr. 
MoNDALE,     Mr.     INOTTTE,     and     Mr. 

HOLLINGS)  : 

S.  744.  A  bin  to  provide  a  mechanism  to 
Improve  health  care  In  rural  areas  through 
the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Rural 
Health  Care  tn  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  a  National  Coun- 
cU  on  Rural  Health,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  '^ 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  745.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  In 
the  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park  and  the 
Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument.  Utah,  as 
wilderness,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Hughes)  : 

S.  746.  A  bUl  to  amend  certain  provisions 

of  the  ControUed  Substances  Act  relating  to 

marihuana.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.HABT: 
S.  747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Handgun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1955.  Beferred  to  the  Committee 
ou  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTUD: 
S.  748.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Tanlos 
(Tony)  J.  Maluf.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GURNET: 
8.  749.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  increases  In 
certain    civil    service    retirement    annuities. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By   Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BTBD    (for   Mr. 
Bentsxn ) : 
S.   750.  A   bill   to  provide   for  a  privilege 
against    disclosure    of    information    or    the 
sources  of  Information  obtained  by  persons 
in  the  news  media.  Referred   to   the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FANNIN: 
S.  751.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor  Manuel 
Heredia-Sancbez.   Beferred   to  the   Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BANDOLPH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Church,   Mr.   Williams,   Mr.   Biblx, 
Mr.  Muskh.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Mondalx,  Mr.  Eagl.e- 
ton.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  TVnnet.   Mr. 
FoNC.  Mr.  Gurnet,  Mr.  Saxbe.   Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr. 
SlATFORD.  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Domenici, 
Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Clark): 
S.J.  Res.  49.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  full  calen- 
dar week  In  March.  1973,  as  "National  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week."  Beferred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.  743.  A  bUI  to  increase  the  penalty 
with  respect  to  certain  offenses  involv- 
ing the  commission  of  a  felony  while 
armed  with  a  firearm.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  Federal  penalties  for  the 
use  of  a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  a 
felony  which  may  be  prosecuted  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  llie  bill  will 
also  strengthen  the  penalties  for  the 
transportation  In  interstate  commerce  of 


a  firearm  with  the  intent  to  commit 
therewith  a  felony. 

Section  924(b)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  presently  makes  It  a  Fed- 
eral offense  for  an  individual  to  ship, 
transport,  or  receive  a  firearm  or  ana- 
munition  in  interstate  or  foreign  coni- 
merce  with  intent  to  commit  therewith 
an  offense  and  is  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  exceeding  1  year. 

My  bill  would  strengthen  that  provi- 
sion by  providing  a  mandatory  5-.vear 
and  no  more  than  20-year  sentence 
which  shall  not  be  suspended  for  such  a 
crime.  The  strengthening  of  this  sec- 
tion may  help  deter  a  criminal  who  goes 
into  a  State  knovdng  that  he  is  going  to 
commit  a  crime,  in  tliat  he  knows  he  will 
be  faced  with  a  mandatory  5-year  sen- 
tence with  no  hope  of  probation  or 
parole,  even  if  he  is  caught  by  the  au- 
thorities before  the  commission  of  the 
intended  crime  within  the  State.  The 
very  nature  of  the  crime  of  carrj-ing  a 
weapon  in  interstate  commerce  with  the 
intent  to  use  it  to  commit  a  crime  in- 
dicates that  this  is  exactly  the  type  of 
Clime  for  which  stronger  and  mandatory 
penalties  would  have  a  deterrent  effect 
before  such  crime  was  committed. 

My  bill  also  amends  section  924(c)  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  by  strength- 
ening the  penalties  for  the  use  of  a  fire- 
arm in  the  commission  of  a  felony  for 
which  an  individual  may  be  prosecuted 
in  a  court  of  the  United  States.  The 
section  now  provides  for  punishment  by 
a  sentence  of  not  less  tlian  1  year  nor 
more  than  10  years  for  a  first  offense,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent  of- 
fense has  a  sentence  of  not  less  than  2. 
nor  more  than  25  years,  with  no  proba- 
tion or  parole. 

This  penalty  is  an  "add-on"  penalty 
to  be  applied  beyond  the  penalty  imposed 
by  the  court  for  the  crime  committed. 
My  bill  would  provide  a  sentence  of  not 
less  than  20  years  nor  more  than  40  ycais 
for  a  felony  Involving  the  use  of  a  fire- 
arm except  that,  if,  in  connection  with 
or  as  a  result  of  the  commission  of  such 
a  felony  with  a  firearm,  death  results, 
such  individual  perpetrating  the  crime 
will  be  subject  to  a  mandatory  death 
penalty. 

I  feel  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
regarding  the  death  penalty  does  not  pre- 
clude the  use  of  a  mandatory  death 
penalty  under  such  Federal  statutes  as 
my  bill  would  amend.  The  penalty  would 
be  certain  and  would  be  applied  evenly 
across  the  board  to  all  criminals  who 
have  caused  death  by  the  use  of  a  firearm 
while  committing  a  felony  which  is  pros- 
ecutable In  a  court  of  the  United  States. 
I  believe  such  a  pro\ision  is  constitii- 
tioiml  imder  the  eighth  amendment. 

My  bill  exempts,  for  the  purposes  ol 
this  act.  manslaughter,  as  defined  in 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  section  1112. 
as  an  applicable  felony. 

My  bill  would  Include  any  court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  a  court  of  the 
United  States  for  purposes  of  section 
924(c).  Since  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  a  separate  statute  for  added  punish- 
ment for  a  commission  of  a  crime  while 
armed  with  a  dangerous  weapon.  I  would 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  code,  sec- 
ti<Hi  22-3202.  to  make  tbe  Federal  punisli- 
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n.ent  for  the  use  of  a  firearm  applicable 
U I  the  District  of  Columbia  statutes.  My 
b  11  will  leave  intact  that  part  of  the  Dis- 
tiict  of  Columbia  statute  which  has  an 
"  iddon"  penalty  for  the  commission  of  a 
c  ime  when  armed  witt.  any  other  type 

0  dangerous  or  deadiy  weapon  than  a 
firearm.  Further,  since  the  District  of 
CDlumbia  Code,  section  22-3201,  defines 
"  crimes  of  violence"  which  would  have 
tlie  added  penalty  imposed  on  them  un- 

ii  !r  section  22-3202,  and  in  that  deflni- 
tian  the  term  manslaughter  is  used,  my 
b  )1  would  exempt  the  Federal  provisions 
r(  lating  to  the  "add-on"  punishment  m 
the  case  of  manslaughter.  This  would 
If  ave  firearms  in  the  case  of  man- 
si  aughter,  as  defined  by  title  18,  United 
S;ates  Code,  section  1112,  still  punish- 
a  )le  by  the  "add-on"  penalty  imposed 
b-  District  of  Columbia  Code,  section 
2;  ;-3202. 

I  feel  that  the  severity  of  these  penal- 
ti?s  for  crimes  committed  with  a  firearm 
u  ider  Federal  jurisdiction  will  signifi- 
ciintly   deter   the   criminal   element   in 

01  ir  society.  The  knowledge — that  if  they 
Cdmmit  a  felony  involving  the  use  of  a 
fi  -earm,  it  will  bring  with  it  a  mandatory 
p  ;nalty  of  not  less  than  20  years  and  a 
nr  andatory  death  penalty  if  death  should 
n  suit  from  such  an  armed  felonious  at- 
t;  ck — will  give  cause  for  greater  reflec- 
tiDn  before  the  perpetration  of  such  a 
c  ime. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  amendment  to 
sfction  924ic>  of  title  18  would,  of 
o  >urse,  cover  only  those  felonies  pun- 
is  lable  in  the  Federal  courts,  including 
a  1  felonies  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
E  owever,  it  would  be  hoped  that  the  sev- 
e  al  States,  seeing  the  strong  feeling  of 
tl  le  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
tJie  manner  of  dealing  with  criminals 
w  ho  would  use  firearms  in  the  perpetra- 
tian  of  felonies,  would  similarly  enact 
such  strengthening  legislation  so  that 
tlie  criminal  element  could  be  reached 
a  ;ross  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Section  924(b)  of  title  18  will  give 
s<  me  aid  to  the  States  in  that  it  strength- 
e:  is  the  penalties  for  the  transportation 
o  firearms  into  a  State  for  the  purpose 
o  committing  a  crime. 

This  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  sig- 
n  flcantly  strengthen  the  Federal  pro- 

V  sions  relating  to  the  illegal  use  of  fire- 
a  -ms  in  the  commission  of  felonies  with- 
in Federal  jurisdiction  and  their  use  in 
1]  iterstate  commerce  by  criminals. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  my  bill  to  the 
disk.  I  ask  for  its  appropriate  referral, 
aid  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tl  ixt  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  at  this 
p  3int  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
o-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f  )llows : 

S.  743 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
9!4(c)  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  is 
a  nended  to  read  as  follows : 

••(c)(1)  Whoever — 

"(A)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
(  >ther   than   manslaughter  under  the   pro- 

V  sions  of  section  1112  of  this  title)  for 
^  hlch  he  may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court  of 
t  le  United  States,  or 

"(B)  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  during 
t:  le  commission  of  any  felony   (other  than 


manslaughter  under  the  provisions  of  section 
1112  of  this  title)  for  which  he  may  be  prose- 
cuted in  a  ccurt  of  the  United  States, 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  pro- 
vided for  the  comnii.sslon  of  such  felony,  be 
sintenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for 
net  less  than  twenty  years  or  more  than 
forty  years:  except  that,  if,  in  connection 
with,  cr  AS  a  re^^ult  of,  the  cominission  of 
such  felony  death  results  to  any  person 
(Other  than  an  individual  participating  in 
the  ccmmission  of  such  felony),  such  in- 
dividual ccnvicted  of  such  felony  shall  be 
s^nteiiced  to  death.  With  respect  to  such 
additional  sentence  of  imprisonment,  the 
Court,  nolwithsiandiug  any  other  provision 
of  law,  shall  not  suspend  such  sentence  or 
impc.se  a  probationary  sentence,  and  the 
provisions  of  section  4202  and  chapter  309 
of  this  title  and  the  pro'-lsions  of  the  Act 
of  July  15.  1932  (DC.  Code.  sec.  24-203-24- 
207).  shall  not  apply.  Such  additional  sen- 
tence so  imposed  shall  not  run  concurrently 
with  any  term  of  imprisonment  Imposed  for 
tlie  ccmmissicn  of  su:li  felony. 

"i2)  As  used  in  this  stibsectlon.  the  term 
court  of  the  United  States"  shall  Include 
anv  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  8.  1932, 
as  amended  (DC.  Code.  sec.  22-3202).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'pistol  or  other 
firearm  (or  Imitation  thereof)  or  other  dan- 
gerous or  deadly  weapon  (Including  a  sawed- 
off  shotgtin.  shotgun,  machine  gun,  rifle, 
dirk,  bowie  knife,  butcher  knife,  switchblade 
knife,  rr:z:r.  blacktack,  billy,  or  metallic  or 
other  false  knuckles) — "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "dangerous  or  deadly  weapon. 
Including  a  dirk,  bowie  knife,  butcher  knife. 
switchblade  knife,  razor,  blackjack,  billy,  or 
metallic  or  other  false  knuckles,  but  not  in- 
cluding (except  in  the  case  of  manslaughter) , 
for  purposes  of  this  section,  any  firearm  as 
defined  in  section  921(a)(3)  "of  title  18. 
United  States  Code — '". 

Sec.  3.  Section  924 ib)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  •'or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both.^'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "and  Imprisoned  not  less  than 
five  years  or  more  than  twenty  years.  The 
court,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  shall  not  suspend  any  such  sentence 
imposed  pursuant  to  this  subsection  or  im- 
pose a  probationary  sentence,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4202  and  chapter  309  of 
this  title  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
July  15.  1932  (DC.  Code,  sec.  24-203-24-207), 
shall  not  apply." 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Gr.avel,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr. 
DoMiNiCK,  Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr. 
MoND.^LE,  Mr.  Inouye,  and  Mr. 

HOLLINGS)  : 

S.  744.  A  bill  to  provide  a  mechanism 
to  improve  health  care  in  rural  areas 
through  the  establishment  of  the  Office 
of  Rural  Health  Care  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  a 
National  Coimcil  on  Rural  Health,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

THE    RUBAL    HEALTH    ACT    OF     1973 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  17,  1972,  1  day  before  the  close 
of  the  92d  Congress,  I  introduced  S.  4129, 
the  Rural  Health  Act  of  1972.  I  am  in- 
troducing the  same  measure  today  as  the 
Rural  Health  Act  of  1973.  and  I  hope 
that  hearings  can  be  held  on  this  legisla- 
tion without  delay. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  for  improved 
health    care    delivery    throughout    the 


country.  Nowhere  is  this  need  more  acute 
than  in  rural  America.  The  health  of  our 
rural  citizens  is  not  statistically  as  good 
as  the  health  of  those  in  metropolitan 
urba.a  and  suburban  areas. 

One  major  factor  in  the  inadequacy  of 
rural  health  ib  the  shortage  of  health 
care  persormel  and  services  in  rural 
area.':.  Rural  people  in  the  more  sparse- 
ly populated  areas  have  access  to  health 
care  v.hich  is  half  the  amount  of  care 
received  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Health  care  in  many  rural  areas  is 
noncxi.3tent.  .'\t  least  132  counties  in 
the  United  States  have  no  resident  rhy- 
r-ician.  I  proposed  two  amendments  to 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower 
Training  Act  of  1971  in  an  attempt  to 
deal  with  this  problem.  Both  were  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation  signed  by  the 
President.  One  of  these  reciuires  the  Sec- 
retai-y  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  use  his  best  efforts  to  provide  a 
Public  Health  Service  phy.<^ician  in  each 
county  which  does  not  have  a  resident 
physician.  The  other  amendment  estqb- 
li^^hes  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  a  national 
health  manpower  shortage  area  clear- 
inghouse for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
central  depository  of  information  on 
health  professionals  seeking  employ- 
ment, and  on  commimities  in  need  of 
health  professionals. 

Poverty  also  is  a  factor  in  the  disparity 
of  health  care  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 
One  person  in  eight  in  the  cities  is  poor, 
while  one  in  15  persons  living  in  the  sub- 
urbs is  poor.  But  in  rural  districts,  the 
ratio  is  one  to  four — fully  25  percent  of 
rural  people  live  in  poverty.  Even  if 
health  care  is  available,  these  people  do 
not  have  the  financial  ability  to  pay  for 
it. 

Isolation,  of  course,  is  another  major 
factor  in  poor  rural  health.  Many  rural 
poor  live  miles  from  any  kind  of  health 
care  service,  with  no  means  of  transpor- 
tation to  get  them  to  such  service. 

A  publication  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  entitled,  "Health  Care  De- 
livery in  Rural  Areas"  makes  the  point 
succinctly.  It  says: 

Paced  by  low  Income,  the  rural  poor  struggle 
to  feed,  clothe  and  house  their  families.  Pre- 
ventive medical  and  dental  cau-e  have  no  pri- 
ority. General  111  health  is  accepted  as  a  bur- 
den to  be  borne. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  introduce  to- 
day would  accomplish  three  major  goals: 
First,  the  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
grams for  health  care  delivery  to  rural 
areas  of  the  United  States;  second,  a  full 
assessment  of  the  health  of  rural  Ameri- 
cans and  the  care  they  receive;  and  fi- 
nally, assiu-ance,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
that  rural  areas  receive  their  fair  share 
of  Federal  funds  for  health  care  delivery. 

In  two  ways  these  goals  would  be  ac- 
complished by  the  establishment  of  an 
Office  of  Rural  Health  Care  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  to  be  headed  by  a  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  imder  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs; 
and  by  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Council  on  Rural  Health. 

The  Office  of  Rural  Health  Care  would 
be  the  focal  point  In  the  Federal  system 
for:  first,  administering  all  Federal  pro- 
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grams  in  the  Department  which  relate 
to  health  care  in  rural  areas;  second, 
coordination  with  other  Federal  agencies 
whose  activities  relate  to  rural  health 
care;  third,  coordination  of  rural  health 
care  personnel  training;  and  fourth, 
evaluation  of  departmental  programs 
relating  to  rural  health  care.  The  Office 
would  also  provide  technical  assistance 
to  rural  communities,  organizations,  and 
individuals  interested  in  improvement  of 
rural  health  care. 

My  bill  would  also  establish  a  National 
Council  on  Rural  Health,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  study  the  health  of  persons 
lining  in  rural  areas,  the  adequacy  of 
rural  health  care  delivery,  and  the  effect 
of  Federal  programs  on  the  improvement 
of  the  health  of  persons  living  in  rural 
areas.  The  Council  would  be  required  to 
submit  Its  study,  along  with  Its  recom- 
mendations for  additional  legislation 
and  administrative  action,  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Congress  within  2  years 
after  its  appointment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  this 
is  a  good  and  worthwhile  measure  which 
will  result  in  improvement  of  health  care 
for  rural  Americans  who  too  frequently 
live  their  lives  without  care  or  with  care 
that  is  woefully  inadequate.  The  measure 
is  similar  to  that  introduced  late  last 
year  by  Representative  Rot,  a  physician 
who  is  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
oa  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

I  welcome  the  support  and  cosponsor- 
ship  of  this  legislation  by  my  Senate 
colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  Rural  Health  Act 
of  1973  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  744 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repre»eiU*ttvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemX}led,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Rural  Health  Act  of 
1973  ~. 

OFTICX    or   RTTBAI.   HEALTH    CARE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  Is  established  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare an  Office  of  Rural  Health  Care  to  be 
directed  by  a  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Rura;  Healtb  Care  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edticatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary^'). 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide 
the  OfHce  of  Rural  Health  Care  with  such 
full-time  professional  and  clerical  staff  and 
with  the  services  of  such  consultants  as  may 
be  necessary  for  it  to  carry  out  its  duties  and 
functions. 

(c)  The  Secretary  sliall,  through  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Rural  Health 
Care — 

(1)  administer  all  Federal  laws  for  which 
the  Secretary  has  administrative  responsibil- 
ity and  which  provide  for,  or  authorize  the 
making  of  grants  or  contracts  related  to, 
healtb  care  progremis  In  rural  areeis; 

(2)  provide  a  liaison  with  the  activities 
carried  on  by  other  agencies  and  Instrumen- 
talities of  the  Federal  Government  (includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  the  OfBoe  of  Economic  Opportunity)  re- 
lating to  health  care  programs  in  rural  areas; 

(3)  coordinate  training  for  necessary  man- 
power for  health  cars  programs  in  rural  areas; 

<4)  be  raapoQslble  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
other  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  programs  related  to  health  care  In 


rural  areas  and  to  make  periodic  recommen- 
dations to  the  Secretary;  and 

(5)  insure,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
that  a  fair  share  of  the  funds  appropriated 
purusant  to  titles  HI,  VI,  vn,  Vm,  IX,  and 
X  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  are  ex- 
pended for  projects  in,  cw  which  primarily 
benefit,  rural  areas. 

For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (5),  the  term 
"fair  share"  means  that  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  funds  expended  in  a  State  that  la 
equal  to  the  percentage  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  such  State  who  reside  in  rural  areas. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  technical 
assistance  to  rural  communities  and  to  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  improvement  of  health 
care  in  rural  areas,  the  Secretary  shaU  desig- 
nate within  each  regional  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  one 
or  more  Individuals  to  be  representatives  of 
the  Office  of  Rural  Health  Care.  Such  tech- 
nical assistance  may  Include — 

(1)  assistance  in  making  preliminary  sur- 
veys of  (A)  the  health  of  individuals  residing 
in  rural  areas  and  (B)  the  delivery  of  health 
care  to  such  Individuals  and  assistance  In 
developing  a  statement  of  the  needs  of  such 
area  for  improvement  in  the  health  care 
delivery  provided  such  Individuals;  and 

(2)  providing  information  (A)  on  the 
characteristics  and  comparative  advantages 
of  each  health  care  delivery  system  which 
could  be  utilized  In  a  rural  area,  and  (B) 
on  public  and  private  sources  of  Informa- 
tion and  technical  and  financial  assistance 
for  improving  health  care  delivery  systems 
in  rural  areas. 

In  providing  such  assistance  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Rural  Health  Care 
shall  utilize  the  Information  and  resources 
of  the  National  Health  Manpower  Shortage 
Area  Clearinghouse  estabUshed  pursuant  to 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1971. 

NA'nONAI.    COtJNCn.    OM    atTRAL     HEALTH 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  appoint  a  National 
Council  on  Rural  Health  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Council ")  which 
shaU  be  composed  of  10  Individuals  who  are 
recognized  authorities  in  the  fields  of  rural 
development,  rural  health  care  delivery,  and 
health  professions  education. 

(b)(1)  The  Sacretary  shall  designate  one 
member  of  the  CoimcU  to  be  Chairman.  The 
Chairman  may  employ  such  staff  personnel 
as  the  Cotincll  determines  are  required  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this 
section. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  title  5,  TTnited  States 
Code,  relating  to  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service  and  to  classification  and 
rates  of  compensation  shall  not  apply  to 
members  of  the  CouncU  or  to  staff  personnel 
employed  under  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
subaection.  Members  of  the  CouncU  (other 
than  members  who  are  full-time  officers  or 
employees  of  the  United  States)  sliall.  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Council,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  a  per  diem  allowance  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equivalent  of 
the  rate  authorized  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
Oeneral  Schedule.  Each  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil, while  so  serving  away  from  his  home 
or  regular  place  of  business,  may  be  al- 
lowed actual  travel  expenses  and  per  d.em 
In  lieu  of  stibslstence  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  persons  in  the  Government  .=er\-lce 
employed  intermittently. 

(c)(1)  The  CotuicU  shall  conduct  a  study 
and  shall  within  twenty-four  months  after 
its  appointment  submit  to  cJUe  Secretary  and 
to  the  Congress  a  complete  report  on — 

(A)  the  health  of  individuals  residing  in 
rural  areas  of  the  United  States, 

(B)  the  adequacy  of  health  care  delivery 
to  such  Individuals,  Including  an  analysis  of 
the  delivery  systems  vitilized  in  providing 
such  health  care,  and 


(C)  the  extent  to  which  Federal  participa- 
tion in  health  care  programs  and  health  care 
delivery  provides  effective  assistance  '.n  Im- 
proving the  health  of  such  individuals. 

(2)  The  CouncU  shall  recommend  to  tlie 
Secretary  and  to  the  Congress  such  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  action  as  it  deter- 
mines appropriate,  including  the  manner  in 
which  problems  identified  under  the  firoC 
paragraph  of  this  sutvsection  may  t>e  re- 
solved and  the  role  the  Federal  Goverrmirnt 
should  play  In  resolving  such  problems. 

TECHN1C.\L    AMFNDMENT 

Sec.  4.  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  t]:e 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"il32)  Dsputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Rtiral  Health  Care,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.". 

AUTHOP.IZ.^TIOX    or    APPEOPRHTIONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  operating 
and  maintaining  the  Office  of  Rural  Health 
Care  established  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
this  Act.  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974:  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  ye,-ir 
ending  June  30.  197S:  and  $6,000,000  for  ti.e 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976. 

(b)  For  tlie  purpose  of  operatmg  ai;d 
maintaining  the  National  CouncU  on  Rural 
Health  established  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
this  Act,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $50,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine 
30,  1974;  $100,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endiiiR 
June  30,  1975,  and  $150,000  for  the  fi.sc;il  year 
endiiiir  June  :30,  1976. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  745.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Bi-yce  Canyon  National  Park  and 
the  Cedar  Breaks  National  Monument, 
Utah,  as  wilderness,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affaire. 

WII.DEENESS  AREA  IN  BCVCK  CANYON  NATIONAL 
P.«K  AND  CEDAR  BREAKS  NATIONAL  MONU- 
MENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  Bryce  Canyon  National  Park 
and  Cedar  Breaks  National  Mouimient. 
both  In  Utah,  as  wilderness. 

The  Bryce  Canyon  Wilderness  .Area 
comprises  about  16,303  acres,  out  of  a 
total  36,010  acres  in  the  national  park, 
and  contains  many  examples  of  tlie 
eroded,  colorful,  and  rugged  natural  geo- 
logic formations  found  in  the  area.  Other 
important  resources  include  plants  and 
animals  of  three  distinct  life  zones  in- 
cluding excellent  specimens  of  the  Bris- 
tlecone  Pine. 

The  Cedar  Breaks  Wilderness  Area 
comprises  about  4.370  acres  out  of  6.154 
acres  in  the  naticnial  monument.  Nearly 
all  the  area  within  Cedar  Breaks  Wilder- 
ness is  a  lai'ge  natural  ampitheater  with 
numerous  ridges,  cliffs,  spires,  canyons, 
and  eroded  formations.  This  compact 
land  mass  has  retained  its  primeval 
character  and  contains  outstanding  geo- 
logical features  of  scientific  and  scenic 
value. 

In  both  in.-tances  the  boundaries  fol- 
low the  recommendations  made  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  as  required  by 
the  Wilderness  Act.  The  recommenda- 
tions were  finalized  only  after  extensive 
study,  and  after  consideration  of  the 
comments  made  in  hearings  held  in  Utali 
on  preUminar>-  wilderness  proposals.  The 
hearing  on  the  Bryce  Canyon  wilder- 
ness proposal  was  held  at  Panguitch, 
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V  Ah,  on  December  11.  1967,  and  the 
hi  laring  on  Cedar  Breaks  was  held  in 
C^dar  City.  Utah,  on  .the  same  date. 

Careful  study  was  m&de  of  both  the 
oial  and  written  statements  received  at 
tl  e  hearings,  and  after  further  consider- 
ai  ion  of  the  management  needs,  a  num- 
b(  r  of  revisions  were  made.  It  is  my 
ufiderstanding  that  the  proposals  as  sent 
the  Congress  by  the  National  Park 
Service  are  not  controversial,  but.  of 
c(  urse,  hearings  will  be  held  on  them  by 
tl  ,e  Senate  and  House  Interior  Commit- 
tees  to  allow  further  testimony  if  any- 
oi  le  wishes  to  be  heard. 
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By  Mr.  JAVITS  "for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hughes)  : 
S.  746.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sljns  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
r<  lating  to  marihuana.  Referred  to  the 
Ommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FI  DERAL    L.*W    ON    PRIVATE    USE    OF    MARIHUANA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
tl  e  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
oil  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  respecting  the 
di  jcrimlnalization  for  the  personal,  pri- 
vi  .te  use  of  marihuana. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
p<»re.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
p  opriately  referred. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  40  years 
a  [o,  marihuana  was  dubbed  the  "killer 
w  Bed."  Folk  wisdom  and  old  wives  tales 
v:  gorously  promoted  the  idea  across 
America  that  marihuana  did  indeed 
cuuse  "murder.  Insanity,  and  death."  It 
was  said  that  marihuana  was  not  only 
hirmful  to  one's  personal  health,  but 
tliat  its  use  would  lead  Inevitably  to 
ci  iminal  conduct  and  hard  drug  use. 

Last  year  the  President's  Commission 
01 1  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse — of  which 

and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idwa  (Mr.  Hughes)  are  members — re- 
p  )rted  that  the  clear  weight  of  the  evi- 
d  ;nce  wsis  to  the  contrary.  In  its  lengthy 
aid  thoroughly  documented  report  to 
tl  le  Nation,  it  demolished  almost  every- 
o  le  of  the  popular  myths  about  mari- 
h  Liana  and  found  as  follows : 

Not  a  single  death  has  been  recorded  r^ 
81  iltlng  from  the  use  of  marihtiana;  the  drug 
d  >es  not  cause  "addiction"  and  does  not 
"lead  to"  bard  drug  use;  It  does  not  cause 
V  olent  behavior  or  criminality;  long  term 
u  ie  does  not  In  and  of  itself  cause  significant 
p  iychologlcal  or  physiological  damage  to  the 
u  ier;  and  use  of  the  drug  Inhibits  rather 
tl  Lan  causes  violent  behavior. 

As  the  Commission  has  made  abun- 
duitly  clear,  however,  national  public 
p>llcy  in  the  area  of  drug  abuse  ought 
n  3t  to  encour^ige  the  use  of  any  drug,  no 
n  latter  how  mild,  for  purposes  which  are 
r  :creational  rather  than  medical.  As  both 

and  Senator  Hughes  have  repeatedly 
s  ated,  we  advocate  neither  the  use  of 
narihuana,  nor  its  legalization. 

Of  particular  urgency  and  concern 
h  3th  to  the  Commission  and  to  Senator 
i:uGHES  and  myself  is  the  need  to  end 
c  -iminal  penalties  for  the  simple  posses- 
s  on  and  use  of  marihuana  in  private. 
T  he  Commission  so  recommended,  as  has 
t  le  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  Senator 
IfuGHES  and  I  introduced  legislation  in 
tie  Senate  to  accomplish  this  objective 


at  the  Federal  level.  On  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Hughes)  ,  who  is  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Narcotics.  I  reintroduce  our  bill 
which  would  repeal  certain  penalties  re- 
lating to  the  possession  and  use  of  mari- 
huana in  private. 

The  bill  would  not  change  the  Federal 
law  regarding  criminal  penalties  which 
apply  to  the  sale  of  the  drug  for  profit. 

This  proposal  makes  sense  for  the  fol- 
lowing four  reasons: 

First.  It  recognizes  that  criminal  pen- 
alties for  its  use  and  possession  in  pii- 
vate  are  so  disproportionate  to  the  de- 
gree of  mental  and  physical  risk  involved 
that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  justi- 
fication for  their  imposition  in  view  of 
the  Commission's  findings.  To  equate 
the  risk  of  using  marihuana — which  the 
Commission  found  to  be  a  relatively  be- 
nign drug— with  the  risk  inherent  in  the 
use  of  hard  narcotics  is  in  my  view  to- 
tally indefensible.  Yet  in  many  jurisdic- 
tions throughout  the  country,  this  equa- 
tion is  written  into  the  criminal  law. 

Second.  It  recognizes  that  casual  mari- 
huana usage  is  so  common — the  Com- 
mission found  that  24  million  Americans 
have  tried  marihuana  at  least  once,  and 
that  8.3  million  are  current  users — that 
fair  and  imp«rtial  enforcement  and  pros- 
ecution are  impossible.  In  some  States,  a 
first  offender  can  be  jailed  for  10  or  20 
years.  In  others,  he  may  be  placed  on 
probation.  In  most,  he  will  not  enter  the 
criminal  justice  system  at  all. 

Third.  It  recognizes  that  use  of  the 
drug  has  reached  such  proportions  that 
the  present  law  is  clearly  ineffective  as 
a  deterrent. 

Fom-th.  It  recognizes  that  the  "rheto- 
ric and  emotion"  generated  by  the  use  of 
the  criminal  sanction  in  cases  of  personal 
marihuana  consumption  is  severely  im- 
pairing the  fight  against  more  dangerous 
drug  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Commission 
made  its  report  and  our  bill  was  intro- 
duced last  year,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
ing expression  of  support  for  marihuana 
decriminalization  from  many  quarters. 
Only  last  week  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  indorsed  this  policy.  Many 
newspapers  and  periodicals  throughout 
the  United  States  supported  our  position. 

National  Review,  the  Nation  s  leading 
journal  of  conser\'ative  opinion,  devoted 
a  major  portion  of  its  December  issue  to 
this  subject  with  a  cover  story:  "The 
Time  Has  Come:  Abolish  the  Pot  Laws," 
including  an  article.  "American  Con- 
servatives Should  Revise  Their  Position 
on  Marihuana."  by  Richard  C.  Cowan, 
and  a  commentary  by  Jeffrey  Hart, 
James  Bumham  and  William  P.  Buck- 
ley. Strong  arguments  are  made  in  sup- 
'port  of  the  proposition  that  criminal 
penalties  for  marihuana  passession  and 
use  should  be  stricken  from  the  books. 

Mr.  Cowan,  arguing  on  the  side  of  de- 
criminalization writes: 

How  do  conservatives  Justify  the  hard  data: 
over  250,000  young  people  arrested  every  year 
(seventy  tliousand  In  California  alone),  tens 
of  thousands  put  in  Jail  or  prison  for  long 
periods,  lives  ~«Uscupted  and  even  ruined, 
families  divided,  re2&r«lfl  besmirched,  a  life 
of  ostracism? 

Tills  Is  being  done  in  our  name? 


I,  for  one,  bitterly  resent  this;  but,  more, 
I  fear  Its  consequences.  If  the  effect  on  in- 
dividuals is  tragic,  the  effect  on  society  is 
disastrous — disastrous  for  our  institutions, 
the  rule  of  law,  political  stability,  even  pub- 
lic health.  This  is  not  being  done  by  the 
enemy  without,  but  by  those  to  whom  we 
have  delegated  the  power  and  the  authority 
to  defend  us.  They  have  been  a  party  to  su- 
perstitions that  are  false  in  content  as  they 
are  In  tone,  but  we  cannot  just  blame  them. 

If  now  that  we  know  that  we  have  been 
deceived,  now  that  the  evidence  Is  there  for 
all  to  see.  our  Jails  full,  our  youth  Increasing, 
ly  alienated  and  confused,  if  In  the  face  of 
all  this  we  do  not  take  the  lead,  how  are  we 
conservatives  going  to  ^eak  to  America,  and 
how  is  our  America  going  to  speak  to  the 
world — of  freedom  and  charity? 

Mr.  Buckley,  while  supporting  the  re- 
tention of  penalties  for  sale,  writes: 

Mr.  Cowan  insists  quite  simply  that  there 
are  no  arguments,  of  any  force  or  gravity, 
by  which  to  Justify  the  treatment  routinely 
given  to  people  who  use  marihuana  here  and 
there  in  the  United  States.  I  flatly  agree 
with  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  by  Mi-.  Cowan  and 
Mr.  Buckley,  together  with  an  article  en- 
titled, "A  Conservative  Approach  to  the 
Pot  Question,"  supporting  decriminaliza- 
tion by  Mr.  James  J.  Kilpatrick,  the  well- 
known  national  coliminlst  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star-News  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  my  colleagues  that  the 
Consumers  Union,  the  nonprofit  publish- 
er of  the  nationally  respected  Consumer 
Reports,  has  recommended  that  posses- 
sion and  use  of  marihaana  be  decrimi- 
nalized. While  I  stroq^  disagree  with 
its  further  recommenOTtten  that  mari- 
huana be  marketed  commercially,  its  5- 
year  study,  entitled  "Licit  and  Illicit 
Drugs,"  is  a  most  enlightening  and  val- 
uable treatment  of  the  marihuana  prob- 
lem. 

The  Los  Angeles  Coimty  grand  jury 
has  voted  to  support  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  National  Com- 
mission including  the  decriminalization 
of  personal  possession  and  use  of  mari- 
huana. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimons  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  grand  jury  study,  entitled  "Position 
Paper  on  Marihuana  Recommendation" 
and  released  on  June  28.  1972,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<  See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  John  K. 
Finlator,  formerly  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs,  a  respected  and  well- 
known  law  enforcement  oflQcer  who  has 
spent  his  life  in  the  field  of  narcotics  en- 
forcement has  supported  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  and  the  en- 
actment of  our  bill. 

The  10th  staff  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Causes  sind  Preven- 
tion of  Violence,  a  Presidential  study 
gi-oup,  came  to  this  conclusion: 
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Until  and  unless  evidence  is  forthcoming 
of  harmful  or  addictive  effects  of  mari- 
juana— and  to  date  the  evidence  is  all  to  the 
contrary — no  rational  basis  exists  upon 
which  to  resist  argviments  in  favor  of  modi- 
fying tlie  Draconian  statutes  penalizing  pos- 
session of  marijuana. 

Tlie  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency,  a  65-year-old  national 
service  agency  incorporated  to  promote 
the  rehabilitation  of  juvenile  and  adult 
offenders,  stated: 

The  present  policy  of  tlie  federal  and  state 
oovernments  toward  marijuana  shovild  be 
amended.  Existing  research  on  its  effects  and 
acknowledged  consequences  of  prohibition 
should  be  utilized  to  provide  a  more  enlight- 
ened, rational  and  humane  approach  to  the 
problem.  Insistence  on  proscription,  the 
criminally  severe  penalties,  and  tlie  harass- 
ment of  marijuana  users  by  law  enforcement 
are  out  of  proportion  to  the  Issue's  Impor- 
tance. Marijuana  laws  cruelly  and  needlessly 
burden  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people  wtlh  a  criminal  record,  a  lifelong 
handicap.  Tliey  compound  and  aggravate  the 
crime  problem. 

The  National  Commis-sioii  on  the  Re- 
form of  Federal  Criminal  Laws,  recently 
concluded  that  current  laws  relating  to 
marihuana  render  laws  relating  to  more 
dangerous  drugs  less  effective: 

.  (The  recommendation  to  eliminate 
anv  criminal  penalty  for  simple  possession 
of  marijuana)  is  based  on  the  view  that 
available  evidence  does  not  demonstrate  sig- 
nificant deleterious  effects  of  marijuana  in 
quantities  ordinarily  consumed:  that  any 
risks  appear  to  be  significantly  lower  than 
those  attributable  to  alcoholic  beverages; 
that  the  social  cost  of  criminalizing  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  otherwise  law-abiding 
citizenry  Is  not  Justified  by  the.  as  yet,  un- 
demonstrated  harm  of  marihuana  use;  and 
that  the  Jail  penalties  for  the  use  of  mari- 
juana Jeopardize  the  credibility  and  there- 
fore the  deterrent  value  of  our  drug  laws 
with  respect  to  other,  demonstrably  harm- 
ful drugs. 

Mr.  President,  one  cannot  review  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  on  this 
issue  in  the  last  year  without  noting  the 
fine  work  which  has  been  done  through- 
out the  country  on  this  issue  by  a  non- 
profit organization  located  in  Washing- 
ton called  NORML,  the  National  Orga- 
nization for  the  Reform  of  the  Mari- 
huana Laws.  Its  executive  director,  Mr. 
Keith  Stroup,  has  won  many  supporters 
to  the  cause  of  decriminalization  while 
working  for  more  rational  ways  to  dis- 
courage marihuana  use. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  would  change 
existing  Federal  law  in  that  it  would  no 
longer  be  unlawful  for  a  person  to  pos- 
sess within  a  private  dwelling  marihuana 
for  his  own  use,  or  for  the  use  of  others, 
so  long  as  It  Is  not  possessed  with  the 
intent  to  sell  it  for  profit. 

It  would  also  no  longer  be  imlawf  ul  to 
possess  in  public  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
3  ounces  of  marihuana,  if  such  possession 
is  Incident  to  a  private  use  and  Is  not 
with  the  intent  to  sell  It  for  profit.  Also, 
marihuana  which  is  lawfully  possessed 
by  any  person  would  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered to  be  contraband  and  would  not 
be  subject  to  seizure  or  forfeiture. 

Laistly,  in  the  prosecution  of  any  person 
charged  with  a  violation  of  Federal  law, 
the  fact  that  such  person  was  under  the 
influence  of  marihuana  would  not  be  a 
defense  to  that  charge. 


Every  provision  in  the  bill  specifically 
relates  only  to  personal  use  of  marihuana 
in  private.  The  bill  does  not  provide  de- 
criminalization for  activities  of  any  kind 
involving  commercial  and  nonpersonal 
possession  and  sale. 

Although  we  go  further  than  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Commission  in  terms  of  our 
decriminalization  approach,  we  believe 
that  the  bill  refiects  the  general  policy 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  to 
concentrate  the  weight  of  the  criminal 
sanction  upon  significant  supply  and  dis- 
tribution activities,  rather  than  upon 
casual  consumption. 

V/hile  the  enforcement  of  laws  again.st 
possession  and  use  of  marihuana  is  prhi- 
cipally  a  matter  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, we  hope  that  the  State  legisla- 
tures throughout  the  countiT  will  follow 
the  policy  approach  which  we  are  today 
proposing  for  the  Federal  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  become  ob\ious 
that  to  look  upon  the  people  who  ase 
marihuana  as  all  alike  would  be  as  uii- 
fomided  as  thinking  of  all  those  who  use 
alcohol  as  being  the  same. 

Marihuana  is  used  for  a  v.ide  variety 
of  reasons.  Some  people  have  tried  it  out 
of  curiosity  and  quit.  Some  continue  to 
use  it  sporadically  on  the  urging  of 
friends  or  because  of  a  wish  to  belong. 
Some  use  it  occa.sionally  for  relaxation, 
some  for  stimulation,  and  some  for  sim- 
]Aq  socializing. 

Concei-n  about  any  form  of  drug  abuse 
cannot  be  used  to  justify  the  perpetua- 
tion of  false  information  or  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  criminal  sanction.  Such  de- 
ception is  self-defeating. 

If  such  deception  is  practiced  when 
factual  information  is  presented  con- 
cerning the  entire  array  of  more  danger- 
ous drugs  in  our  society  which  are  used 
so  widely  by  adults— alcohol,  barbitu- 
rates, amphetamines,  and  tobacco— these 
warnings  will  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

And  the  abuses  of  these  other  drugs 
must  be  our  main  concern. 

The  legitimate  complaint  of  American 
youth  must  be  answered  that  those  in 
our  society  who  drink  alcohol — some  80 
million — discriminate  against  those  24 
million  Americans  who  may  engage  in 
the  casual  use  of  marihuana  in  private. 
The  legitimate  complaint  must  be  an- 
swered that  respect  for  the  law  has  been 
undermined  and  that  thousands  of  yovmg 
lives  have  been  damaged — and  in  some 
cases  wTecked — because  of  the  present 
state  of  Federal  and  local  criminal  laws 
on  tills  subject. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  our  atti- 
tudes on  this  drug  have  been  iminf ormed 
and  ill-advised,  and  that  the  punitive  ap- 
proaches have  aggravated  rather  than 
solved  the  marihuana  problem. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
tills  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  746 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxisc  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  la  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  section  404  thereof, 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  404A.  (a)   Notwithstanding  the  pro- 


visions of  section  308.  401ia»  (1).  404,  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  title  or  any  other 
Federal  law.  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  tor  any 
person — 

••  ( 1 )  ( A)  to  possess,  within  a  private  dwell- 
Ir.g  or  other  residence,  marihuana  for  hi;- 
own  use  or  for  the  use  of  others,  within  any 
such  residence  or  dwelling.  If  such  mari- 
huana Is  not  pofisessed  with  the  Intent  v.> 
distribute,  transfer,  or  sell  such  marlhu&im 
in  violation  of  this  title  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral law:  or 

"iB)  to  possess,  in  a  public  area,  mari- 
liuana  in  a  reasonable  amount.  If  the  posse-- 
sion  or  such  marihuana  Is  Incident  to  a 
privRie  use  within  the  purview  of  subparn- 
graph  (A)  of  this  paragraph,  and  Is  not  v. ith 
the  Intent  to  distribute,  transfer,  or  sell  surh 
marUuiana  In  violation  of  this  title  or  any 
other  Federal  law;  or 

••(2)  to  distribute,  tr.insfer.  or  sell,  in 
public  or  private,  any  marihuana,  lawfully 
possessed,  to  any  person  for  a  private  ii-e 
within  the  purview  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
the  first  paragraph  of  this  subsection,  if  such 
distribution,  traubfer,  or  sale  Is  not  made 
for  profit. 

•■(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  511  or  any  other  provision  of  this 
title  or  any  other  Federal  l.iw,  marlhuan.a  in 
the  lawful  possession  of  any  person  shnll 
not  be  considered  contraband  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  seizure  or  forfeiture  by  the 
United  States. 

••(c)  In  tlie  pos.sesslon  of  any  person 
charged  with  an  offense  In  violation  of  any 
Federal  law.  the  fact  that  such  person  wa'' 
suffering  from  marihuana  intoxication  al 
the  time  of  the  commission  of  that  offense 
shall  not  be  a  defense  to  that  charge  or  any 
element  tliereof. 

•■(d)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B)  of 
paragraph  d)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  po.sse.ssion  of  marihuana  In  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  three  ounces  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  reasonable  amount.  If  such 
possession  Is  incident  to  a  private  use  within 
the  purview  of  subparagraph  (Ai  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
and  Ls  not  with  the  Intent  to  distribute, 
transfer  or  sell  such  marihuana  In  violation 
of  this  title  or  any  other  Federal  law.". 

(Exhibit  1 1 
.'Vmhrican     Conservatives     Shouid     Rrvi--r 
Their  Position  on  Marijuana 
(By  Richard  C.  Cowan) 
I  am  going  to  start  with  a  few  assertions 
of  facts  that,  for  all  I  know  that  they  will  be 
challenged,  I  consider  to  have  been  estab- 
lished   by    responsible    scientific    inquiry: 

1.  Marijuana  Is  non-addlctlve— I  use  the 
word  technically. 

2.  Tlie  use  of  marijuana  does  not  In  itself 
lead  to  the  use  of  heroin. 

3.  No  one  has  ever  died  from  an  overdose 
of  marijuana. 

4.  Marijuana  used  in  moderation  causes  no 
Identified  physical  or  mental  problems  for 
Individuals  who  are  otherwise  healthy. 

5.  Marijuana  does  not  Induce  crimln,-,! 
behavior  or  sexual  aberration.  In  fact,  i: 
tends  m  most  users  to  Inhibit  violence. 

6.  Marijuana  in  moderate  use  has  little 
effect  on  the  driving  ability  of  experienced 
users  of  it— the  contrast  with  socially  equiv- 
alent alcohol  consumption  Is  to  the  dis;.d- 
vantage  of  alcohol. 

7.  Long-term  abuse  (gross  overuse)  should 
be  assumed  to  be  harmful  but  In  fact  there 
is  as  yet  no  conclusive  evidence  to  that  effect 

8.  The  moderate  use  of  marijuana  doe*; 
not  lead  to  changes  in  social  behavior  or  to  a 
loss  of  motivation.  It  may  correspond  with 
an  observable  change  In  people's  lives  but 
it  is  not  the  cause  of  that  change. 

9.  Twenty-five  million  people  use  or  have 
used  marijuana.  Marijuana  is  readily  avail- 
able t(3day  to  anyone  of  minimum  Ingenuity 
who  looks  for  It. 
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T  hese  assertions  are  of  course  contrary  to 
■wh  it  most  agencies  at  the  government  bave 
bee^i  telling  us  for  the  part  forty  years.  (Na- 
I.  REvizw  has  frequently  ventilated  the 
lal    line    on    marijuana.)    Whether    you 
bt    my    assertions    or    not,    please    read 
hnana  Reconsidered  by  Dr.  Lester  Grln- 
.n  and  Marijuana,  The  New  Prohibition 
John  Kaplan.  Both  authors  begin  their 
;e  arch,  by  their  own  admission,  disposed  In 
"  of  the  current  legal  proscriptions.  Both 
to   the    conclusion    that   our   present 
are  doing  no  good  and  a  great  deal  of 
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you  read  those  books  and  disagree,  fine. 
If  you  do  not  read  them  and  you  con- 
to   support    (or  even    If   you   fail    to 
oppise)  sending  thousands  of  young  people 
jrlson,    you    are    acquiescing    in    their 
-^ment  out  of  Ignorance.  A  harsh  state - 

but  true,  I  think. 
Is  my  thesis  that: 

Conservatives  should  tupport  enlight- 
drug  education.  Existing  marijuana  laws 
lestroying  the  credibility  of  drug  ^uca- 

key  to  education  is  credibUlty.  Con- 

the  statements  above  with   the  pos- 

s  of  the  conventional  government  poei- 

In  deference   to  conventional   notions 

public  enlightenment,  I  wish  I  could 

iiat  "recent  discoveries"  are  responsible 

luch   facts  as   are   more   commonly   ac- 

Iged  nowadays  concerning  marijuana, 

many  of  them  were  available  to  any- 

ffho  cared  to  look  Into  the  matter  even 

the  present  laws  were  promulgated  in 

:930s. 

_  .    I  ask  you :  If  you  are  a  young 

who  has  found  by  experience — yours 

your  friends — that  virtually  everything 

;  lave  been  told  about  marijuana  is  total- 

I  true — wouldn't  you  question  what  they 

you  about  LSD,  heroin,  speed? 

abuse    in   our   schools    is   a  serious 
.    Barbitiutttes    and    amphetamines 
a  variety   of  badly  made,   dangerously 
lated  psychedellcs  are  taking  a  fear- 
even  as  parents  and  teachers  rave 
about    marijuana.   The   point    is    not 
the  kids  should  be  encouraged  to  use 
certainly  not;  but  that  they  should  be 
he  truth  about  It. 
reasons  why  human  beings  should  re- 
from  consuming  drugs   (Including  al- 
I    during   adolescence   are    undeniable. 
1  he  fact  of  it  Is  that  adolescents  are  go- 
drink  the  contraband  beer,  and  smoke 
:ontraband    grass,    and    social    reform 
concern  Itself  with  the  discrepancy 
1  the  law  and  the  social  usefulness  of 
aw.  The  present  laws,  I  maintain^  not 
have    not    worked,    they   are    counter- 

Ive. 
t  Conservatives  should  encourage  a  uni- 
respect  for  the  law.  At  present,  25  mU- 
people    have,    by    common    estimate, 
marijuana  at  least  once.  Among  col- 
I  tudents — especially  at  the  prestigious 
arts    universities — a    majority    have 
marijuana,  according  to  the  relevant 
at  least  once.  A  significant  minority  of 
take  marijuana  with  some  regularity, 
on    weekends. 
i5  it  that  American  conscrvathes  fa- 
'■  iearch-and-destroy  young  Americans — 
ghth  of  the  entire  population — who  ex- 
;nt  with  the  forbidden  drug?  Inasmuch 
one  in  si^ht  appears  to  be  in  favor  of 
g  the  Unl\-erslty  of  Illinois — or  Yale — 
Miss— .ind  sending  all  the  malefactors 
.  just  what  do  w-e  conservatives  pro- 
are,  by  the  ciTrrent  standards,  raising 
■rtition  of  presumptive  criminals — be- 
«e  have  so  defined  them.  The  situation 
avated  by  the  necessary  use  of  under- 
agents  who  regularly  practice  entrap- 
How  else  does  one  enforce  laws  against 
■?ss  crimes,  concerning  which  no  one 
complaint? 
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But  the  story  gets  worse  when  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  penalties  is  considered.  In  gen- 
eral, the  sale  and  possession  of  small  quan- 
tities of  marijuana  have  been  punished  more 
severely  than  crimes  against  person  and 
property. 

In  my  native  Texas,  for  example,  the 
average  sentence  for  possession  Is  nine  years. 
At  least  one  man  is  serving  life  for  possession 
of  a  matchlKJx-full. 

Long  sentences  are  still  behig  handed  out 
In  many  states. 

Arrests  for  possession  of  marijuana  rose 
tenfold  from  1965  to  1970;  to  more  than  188 
thousand.  The  FBI  recorded  a  continued 
Increase  in  drug  crimes  last  year,  and  unless 
there  Is  a  (most  unlikely)  decline  it  is  likely 
that  as  many  as  250.000  young  people  will 
be  arrested  on  possession  charges  this  year. 
The  laws  are  themselves  scientiflcally  in- 
defensible Insofar  as  they  proscribe  mari- 
juana as  a  "narcotic  stimulant  to  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system."  Marijuana  is  In  fact 
not  a  narcotic,  and  narcotics  are  not  in  fact 
stimulants.  They  are  depressants.  Por  many 
years,  under  the  Uniform  Narcotic  Drug  Act, 
marijuana  was  legally  classified  as  a  narcotic; 
not  because  it  had  ever  been  supposed  that 
such  a  classification  was  scientific,  but  be- 
cause, as  one  legislator  put  It  In  1932,  "there 
is  a  universal  antipathy  to  the  use  of  nar- 
cotics"; and  it  was  "antipathy,"  rather  than 
understanding,  that  the  law  was  Intended  to 
create.  The  distinction  between  marijuana 
and  narcotics  was  restored  by  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  of  1970,  but  several  states 
BtUl  persist  in  lumping  them  together,  as  do 
many  citizens. 

Would  you  respect  a  law  that  defined 
yogurt  as  a  "vegetarian  meat  product"? 

Laws  should  make  sense,  they  should  be 
uniformly  enforced,  they  should  carry  a 
punishment  in  proportion  to  the  damage 
done  by  the  offender,  and  they  should  have 
the  effect  desired  (in  this  case  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  use  of  marijuana).  Our 
marijuana  laws  meet  none  of  the  above 
specifications,  and  whUe  there  are  those  who 
obey  them,  only  fools  respect  them. 

3.  Conservatives  should  recognise  bureau- 
cratic incompetence  in  whatever  guise. 

Most  government  programs  start  when  a 
politician  discovers  a  "national  disgrace." 
A  new  department  is  set  up,  billions  are  ap- 
propriated— and  sure  enough,  the  problem 
gets  worse. 

Marijuana  was  little  known  In  the  Thirties, 
untu  it  was  "discovered"  by  Harry  Jacob 
Anslinger,  the  longtime  head  of  the  Narcotics 
Bureau.  At  that  time  there  were  perhaps  as 
few  as  fifty  thousand  tisers.  mostly  blacks 
and  Latin  Americans,  plus  a  few  bohemians 
and  hippies. 

After  35  years  of  propaganda  and  repres- 
sion, the  drug  has  been  Introduced  to  25 
million  people.  As  bureaucratic  fiascos  go. 
not  bad. 

It  Is  Incredible  that  conservatives  should 
continue  to  support  the  bureaucratic  mess 
that .  comprises    the    marijuana    laws. 

It  is  even  more  Incredible  that  at  a  time 
vrhen  the  crime  rate  soars,  the  hard-pressed 
police,  coiu^s  and  prisons,  should  be  bur- 
dened with  25  miUlon  putative  marijuana 
criminals. 

Finally,  U  is  puzzling — and  frightenhig — 
to  3uppo.se  that  American  con.servatives  sanc- 
tion a  ti.<sue  of  laws  the  effect  of  which  Is  to 
cast  lackadaisical  marijuana  users — If  they 
are  so  unlucky  as  to  be  a)  caught,  by  b)  the 
■wrong  people — Into  prisons  which  they  share 
with  men  of  tempered  felonious  disposition. 
The  law  defines  them  as  criminal.s;  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  makes  them  such. 

4.  Con.icrvative  leadership  is  essential  to 
an  effective  reform  of  the  laws. 

If  the  present  trend  continues,  the  use  of 
marijuana  will  soon  approach  market  satura- 
tion and  tlie  use  of  it  wiU  level  off.  However, 
as  more  and  more  of  the  popvilatlon  become 
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users— and  users  grow  older— It  will  be  In- 
creasingly rare  for  a  Jury  to  convict  or  a 
Judge  to  sentence  a  defendant  for  possession 
or  even  sale  of  marijuana.  While  this  may  be 
an  improvement  from  a  humanitarian  point 
of  view,  it  leaves  thousands  of  Americans 
rotting  In  Jail  for  what  mmions  on  the  out- 
side are  routinely  doing. 

For  society  as  a  whole  it  means  widespread 
use  of  the  drug  without  any  objectively  sanc- 
tioned controls  on  strength  (how  strong  be- 
fore It  becomes  hash?) ,  quality  (adulteration 
with  opiates  is  routine),  or  distribution  to 
minors.  Continued  outUwing  wiU  mean  the 
growth  of  a  large  criminal  industry  analo- 
gous to  the  fabled  bootleggers,  and  aU  the 
social  ills  that  resiUt  from  such  a  situation 
It  wlU  mean  that  it  wUl  not  be  possible 
to  discourage  by  taxation  the  use  of  hashish 
(which  Is  to  marijuana  roughly  what  100 

proof  rum  Is  to  wine).  And — worst  of  all It 

WiU  leave  marijuana  distribution  In  the  same 
hands  as  methadone,  LSD,  barbiturates,  am- 
phetamines, and  even  heroin. 

Finally,  when  legalization  does  come — say 
ten  or  fifteen  years  from  now  at  the  latest 
(assuming  conservative  opposition),  or  in 
five  years  (with  conservative  acquiescence)  — 
patterns  of  use  and  distribution  will  have 
been  set,  and  control  will  be  Increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  enforce. 

If  on  the  other  hand  conservatives  support 
the  fight  for  legalization,  we  can  have  effec- 
tive and  humane  laws  that  will  succeed 
where  the  present  system  has  so  dismally 
faUed— hi  keeping  the  drug  from  chUdren; 
in  makmg  the  vital  distinctions.  A  prudent 
relaxation  of  the  law  will  make  possible  some 
realistic  restraints.  Those  substances  which 
are  now  promiscuously  forbidden  will  cease 
to  be  promiscuously  cons\mied;  as  society 
distinguishes  between  pot  and  heroin,  its 
ChUdren  will  be  encouraged  to  learn  the  dif- 
ference too.  Moreover,  gentler  laws  would 
soften  the  hnpact  of  their  own  vioUtion- 
Under  present  laws,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
hard  and  soft  drugs  tend  to  circulate 
through  the  same  channels;  but  under  new 
laws,  designed  to  regulate  rather  than  to 
prohibit,  even  the  yotinger  teen-ager  whose 
pot-smoking  Is  stUl  UUcit  wiU  tend  to  get  it 
from  an  older  brother  or  friend  who  has  legal 
access  (much  as  he  now  gets  beer).  Instead 
of  from  the  specialist  in  iUegal  drugs. 

5.  Conservatives  should  take  the  lead  in 
urging  the  decriminalisation  of  individual 
use  of  marijuana. 

The  marijuana  laws  have  encouraged  a  dis- 
respect for  the  laws;  they  have  destroyed  the 
credibility  of  government;  and  they  have 
estranged  the  young. 

The  importance  of  marijuana  to  Its  youth- 
ful users  Is  less  the  pleasure  It  gives  the  in- 
dividual than  the  tribal  value  of  It.  The 
drug's  use  in  the  counterculture  Is  analogous 
to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  Establishment  as 
a  social  lubricant.  Any  attempt  at  interfer- 
ence with  so  fundamental  a  part  of  the  new 
social  life  is  doomed  to  faUtire  In  a  free 
society. 

6.  The  notion  that  marijuana  can,  in  and  of 
itself,  undermine  the  moral  fabric  of  societ,/ 
IS  contrary  to  basic  conservative  phUosophy. 
The  notion  that  the  use  of  marijuana  is,  or 
leads  to,  moral  degeneracy  is  not  sustained 
by  any  scientific  Investigation  of  the  drug. 

However,  a  moral  society,  like  a  moral  l!i- 
dividual  (or  a  healthy  Individual  for  that 
matter)  will  use  a  drug:  for  recreation  (al- 
cohol); to  alleviate  pain  (aspirin);  to  help 
him  face  and  ftUflU  his  obligations  through 
crises  ( tranquilizers  1 ;  but  so  long  as  the  in- 
dividual loves  his  family,  his  country  and 
him.self,  he  is  going  to  use  drugs  to  further 
his  objectives,  not  to  undermine  them. 

Tlie  superstition  that  cannabis  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  muddlement  of  the  student  gen- 
eration goes  contrary  to  established  conserva- 
tive premises. 

The  hysterical  myths  about  marijuana  that 
h.ive  led   conservatives  to  condone  massive 
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programs  of  social  engineering,  interference 
In  the  affairs  of  individuals,  monstrous 
bureaucratic  waste,  the  alienation  of  youth 
whom  we  struggle  to  attract  to  our  institu- 
tions— are  a  great  and  current  social  menace. 

7.  Hoio  do  conservatives  justify  the  hard 
data:  over  250,000  young  people  arrested  every 
year  (seventy  thousand  in  California  alone), 
"tens  of  thousands  put  In  Jail  or  prison  for 
long  periods,  lives  disrupted  and  even  ruined, 
families  divided,  records  besmirched,  a  life  of 
obstraclsm? 

This  is  being  done  in  our  name? 

I.  for  one,  bitterly  resent  this;  but.  more, 
I  fear  its  consequences.  If  the  effect  on  in- 
dividuals is  tragic,  the  effect  on  society  Is 
disastrous — disastrous  for  our  institutions, 
the  rtUe  of  law,  political  stability,  even  public 
health.  This  is  not  being  done  by  the  enemy 
without,  but  by  those  to  whom  uc  have  dele- 
gated the  power  and  the  authority  to  defend 
us.  They  have  been  a  party  to  superstitions 
that  are  as  false  In  content  as  they  are  in 
tone,  but  we  cannot  Just  blame  them. 

If  now  that  we  know  that  we  have  been 
deceived,  now  that  the  evidence  Is  there  for 
all  to  see,  our  jails  full,  our  youth  increasingly 
alienated  and  confused,  if  in  the  face  of  all 
this  we  do  not  take  the  lead,  how  are  we  con- 
servatives going  to  speak  to  America,  and  how 
is  our  America  going  to  speak  to  the  world — 
of  freedom  and  charity? 


(From  the  National  Re\  iew.  Dec.  8.  10721 

The  Spirit  of  the  Law 

(By  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

It  is  easy  to  denigrate  any  cause  by  the 
technique  of  putting  it  alongside  other, 
nobler,  causes.  Thus  a  decade  or  so  back  Mr. 
John  Roche  elegantly  dismissed  the  fear  of 
guilt  by  association  as  ranking,  by  his  hier- 
archy of  fears,  between  Fear  No.  25  and  Fear 
No.  27,  the  former  being  Mr.  Roche's  fear  of 
college  presidents,  the  latter  his  fear  of  being 
bitten  to  death  by  piranhas.  The  trouble  with 
the  technique  is  that  it  does  not  allow  for 
latitudlnarian  preoccupation:  with  individu- 
ated preoccupation.  Somewhere,  somebody  is 
being  eaten  by  piranhas,  or  Is  in  danger  of 
being  eaten  by  piranhas.  I  know  Professor 
Hart  both  as  a  friend  and  as  a  craftsman, 
and  he  Is  altogether  capable  of  spending  a 
week  trying  to  understand  a  single  Canto  of 
Ezra  Pound,  or  perfecting  a  paragraph  In  one 
of  his  own  books.  I  would  never  think  to  say 
to  him  that  there  are  greater  concerns  In 
the  world  than  the  penetration  of  poetic 
marginalia,  or  graver  causes  than  belletrlstic 
purity. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  proceed  on 
the  assunxption  that  although  the  fear  of 
marijuana,  the  need  for  marijuana,  and  the 
Ignorance  of  marijuana,  are  neither  a)  the 
central  concern  of  a  balanced  society;  nor 
b)  the  most  urgently  needed  social  Indul- 
gence; nor  c)  the  area  of  legislative  concern 
about  which  there  is  the  greatest  ignorance — 
stiU  I  say:  Cowan  Is  entitled  to  his  preoc- 
cupation, and  I  for  one  find  his  arguments 
not  merely  plausible,  but  overwhelming. 

It  Is  true,  as  Mr.  Burnham  points  out.  that 
the  situation  is  in  fiux.  But  it  is  In  flux  be- 
cause there  is  pressure  brought  to  bear.  It 
was  in  1969  that  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
came  out  for  the  legalization,  or  more  pre- 
cisely, the  decriminalization  of  pot.  Senator 
Goldwater!  Three  years  after  he  did  so,  a 
young  man  was  raided  in  an  upstate  college 
in  New  York  State,  and  was  found  to  be  In 
possession  of  marijuana.  He  resides  now  at 
Attica.  Attica!  Even  if  none  of  us  were  to 
bestir  ourselves  by  a  wTitten  paragraph  or  a 
spoken  word  in  behalf  of  a  reform  in  the 
draconlan  laws  that  govern  the  use  of  mari- 
juana, probably  common  sense  would  assert 
itself,  In  due  course,  and  the  laws  woxild 
be  modified.  But  that  kind  of  resignation  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  Imperatives  of  a 
journal  of  opinion.  Our  responslbUity  is  to 
move  ahead  of  public  opinion:  indeed  to  in- 


fluence public  opinion.  Mr.  Cowan  hisists 
quite  simply  that  there  are  no  arguments,  of 
any  force  or  gravity,  by  which  to  justify  the 
treatment  routinely  given  to  people  who  use 
marijuana  here  and  there  in  the  United 
States.  I  flatly  agree  with  him. 

While  agreeing  with  Messrs.  Burnham  and 
Hart  on  the  point  that  science  Is  not  only 
liubristic  but  childish  when  it  says  that  the 
case  for  the  Innocence  of  pot  is  largely  es- 
tablished. It  is  like  the  scientific  law  that 
declares  a  man  to  be  under  the  infltience 
of  alcohol  and  therefore  unfit  to  drive  a  car 
when  his  alcoholic  content  is  .002 — or  v.hat- 
ever.  This  even  though  everybody  knows— 
even  Einstein  must  have  known — the  man 
who  if  he  has  .0000002  alcohol  is  a  menace, 
vehicular  and  social:  whereas  there  are  those 
whose  alcoholic  content  is  usually  .2.  or  what- 
ever, and  manage  world  wars  end  great 
speeches — if  not  quite  adequate  peace 
terms — altogether  competently.  Pot  is  a 
psychic  poison  to  some  people,  and  the  hell 
with  those  who  think  otherwise:  they  are 
wrong. 

Do  we  therefore  legalize  pot?  Not,  I  should 
say.  in  the  sense  Mr.  Burnham  caricatures. 
But  the  President  s  Commission  did  not  ad- 
vocate a  distinction  that  is  purely  idle  when 
it  recommended  that  pushers  should  be  U- 
legal.  but  consumers  not  so.  Thus  It  was. 
mostly,  under  prohibition.  Thus  it  is.  by  and 
large,  with  prostitution;  and  even  with  gam- 
bling. The  gentle  animadversions  of  the  law- 
are  not  useless.  They  do  become,  however,  a 
great  menace  rather  than  a  benefaction  when 
they  are  taken  too  literally,  and  I  under- 
stand this  to  be  what  Mr.  Cowan  is  fighiing 
to  free  us  from,  and  I  am  on  his  side. 

E.'CHIBIT   2 

A    Conservative   Approach   to   ihe   Pot 

QtnESTlON 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

In  their  current  issue,  the  editors  of  Na- 
tional Review  grapple  with  the  matter  of 
marijuana,  but  with  deference  to  my  con- 
servative colleagues.  I  think  they  let  the 
main  conservative  questions  slip  away. 

The  principal  article,  urging  that  mari- 
juana be  legalized,  comes  from  Richard  C. 
Cowan.  Editors  James  Btirnham  and  Jeffrey 
Hart  take  a  generally  opposing  view.  Wil- 
Uam  F.  Buckley,  Jr.,  editor-in-chief,  fiatly 
supports  Cowan.  "I  for  one  find  his  argu- 
ments not  merely  plausible,  but  overwhelm- 
ing." 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  is  an  astonishing 
position  to  be  taken  by  the  nation's  lead- 
ing Journal  of  conservative  opinion.  Yet  if 
we  are  prepared  to  accept  the  validity  of 
certain  assumptions  advanced  by  tlie  pro- 
ponents of  pot,  the  position  is  not  astonish- 
ing at  all. 

The  question  is  deeply  troubling,  but  it  is 
not  unusual.  The  same  issues  are  involved 
in  such  matters  as  homosexuality  and  por- 
nography. And  if  the  problem  Is  turned  up- 
side down,  one  finds  the  same  principles, 
applied  in  reverse,  in  such  diverse  matters  as 
the  automobile  air  bag  and  the  fluoridation  of 
public  water  stipplies.  The  problem  is  to  de- 
fine the  proper  role  of  government  in  a  free 
society. 

The  conservative  philosophy  holds,  if  I  un- 
derstand it  correctly,  that  within  certain  lim- 
itations, a  free  people  should  be  just  that: 
Free.  What  are  these  limitations?  Tliey  are 
the  limitations  fixed  by  the  Impact  of  my 
conduct  on  your  rights.  As  a  general  propo- 
sition, conservatives  hold  that  no  human 
conduct  should  be  prohibited  by  law  unless 
that  conduct  causes  positive  harm  to  the 
innocent  bystander  or  to  society  as  a  whole. 

We  see  this  proposition  at  work  in  a  tliou- 
sand  ways.  In  tlieorj-,  a  man  is  free  to  build 
a  glue  factory;  but  he  is  not  free  to  build 
it  where  it  causes  offense  to  his  neighbors. 
The  citizen  Is  free  to  play  his  stereo;  but  he 
is  not  free  to  play  it  at  full  volume  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  A  motorist  is  free  to 


travel  where  he  pleases.  biU  he  has  to  stop 
at  the  stop  signs.  An  activist  is  free  to  har- 
angue a  crowd,  bvu  he  cannot  provoke  a  rloi 
And  so  on.  In  every  instance,  the  test  is  sim- 
ply the  harm  that  is  done. 

When  homosexuality  was  held  in  nearly 
luiiversal  abhorrence,  a  valid  case  could  be 
made  a^'aiust  the  employment  of  homosex- 
uals in  sensitive  government  positions:  They 
were  subject  to  blackmail.  The  argument  i,'^ 
of  doubtful  validity  now.  The  justification 
for  laws  against  pornography  lies  in  the  be- 
lief la  lielief  not  susceptible  to  easy  proof) 
that  pornography  corrupts  society  as  a  whole 

The  other  side  of  tlie  proposition,  as  I  say. 
lies  in  conservatives'  hostility  to  laws  that 
do  not  undertake  to  prohibit  evil,  but  seek 
to  compel  good:  The  reqtiirement  for  air 
bajis.  the  fluoridation  of  public  water  sup- 
plies. But  put  th05,e  aside. 

Getting  back  to  the  matter  of  marljtiann: 
If  criminal  laws  against  the  smoking  of  pot 
are  14^  be  justified,  they  have  to  be  Justified 
in  terms  of  the  harm  that  marijuana  causes, 
not  to  the  individual,  but  to  society.  Tliere 
is  some  evidence.  I  tmderstand,  that  mari- 
jtiana  tends  to  slow  certain  physical  reac- 
tions, so  that  a  driver  under  the  influence  oi 
marijuana  becomes  a  danger  on  the  high- 
way. Cowan  flatly  denies  this.  In  any  event 
this  is  an  argument  against  smoking-and- 
driving,  not  against  smoking. 

A  second  line  of  argument  holds  tliat  the 
marijuana  habit  leads  to  heroin  addiction; 
heroin  is  tiniversally  regarded  as  a  serious 
social  evil.  Imposing  heavy  burdens  upon  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  If  this  catisative  theory  is 
true,  this  argument  would  suffice.  Cowan  and 
otiier  serious  students  ol  the  subject  deny 
it  absolutely. 

These  are  the  questions  conservatives 
ought  to  be  asking.  Most  persons  of  my  gen- 
eration are  doubtless  against  marijuana.  We 
equate  it  vaguely  with  sin  and  immorality 
But  I  keep  coming  back  to  Menckens  law. 
that  in  the  absence  of  provable  social  harm, 
when  A  undertakes  by  law  to  impose  his 
moral  values  on  B,  A  is  a  scoundrel.  If  con- 
servatives are  to  be  consistent  in  their  phi- 
losophy, they  probably  should  join  Cowan 
and  Buckley  in  urging  that  criminal  sanc- 
tions against  mere  possessions  and  use  of 
marijuana  l)e  repealed. 

Exhibit    3 
|CouM-y   of  Los   Angeles,    1972   Grand   .Jury. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif,] 
PosiTiojf   Paper   on   MAFiJf,\NA 
Recommendation 
The  Los  Angeles  County  Grand  Jury  has 
voted  to  concur  with  the  position  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Marijuana  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  in  Its  reconunendation  that  pri- 
vate  possession   of   marijuana   for   personal 
u.se  no  longer  be  a  criminal  offense. 

The  conclusions  of  tlie  Grand  Jury,  arrived 
at  after  some  weeks  of  study  and  hearings  on 
the  subject,  were  as  follows: 

( 1 )  That  marijuana  for  personal  \ise 
should  not  be  considered  a  crime. 

(2)  Tliat  the  use  of  marijuana  in  public 
.sliotild  not  be  allowed. 

(3)  That  the  Grand  Jury  agrees  with  ef- 
forts to  discourage  the  use  of  marijuana  and 
does  not  recommend  legalization. 

(4)  That  the  recommendation  in  no  way 
suggests  changes  in  present  laws  with  regard 
to  cultivation  or  sale. 

(5)  That  a  plea  of  marijuana  Intoxificn- 
tion  should  not  be  tiscd  as  a  defense  ui  anv 
criminal  proceedings. 

(6)  That  state  legislatvires  which  have  im- 
properly classified  marijuana  as  a  narcotic 
iinniediatelv  redefine  it  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  recently  adopted  i  Federal  i 
Uniform  Controlled  Substances  Law. 

The  Jury  considered  several  factors  to  be 
extremely  significant  Ui  arriving  at  the  final 
decision  and  would  like  to  elucidate  these  for 
your  benefit  in  better  luiderstanding  our  final 
position. 
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HEALTH    FACTORS 


There  is  overw helloing  medical  evidence 
tA  the  effect  that  casuai  users  suffer  no  harm 
o: '  physical  dependency  and  that  aggressive 
bi  havlor  does  not  result  Irom  the  use  ot 
n  arljuana.  Less  than  2%  of  the  estimated 
2  :,000,000  Americans  who  have  ever  used 
n  arljuana  use  it  more  than  once  a  day. 
T  lereXore,  its  use  does  not  cousiitute  a  major 
tlireat  to  public  health. 

In  its  final  decision,  the  American  Medical 
Aisociation  House  of  Delegates  disregarded 
tl  e  recommendations  of  its  own  Council  on 
li  ental  Health  and  its  Committee  on  Alcohol- 
ispt  and  Drug  Abuse  which  had  adopted  the 
e  position  the  Grand  Jury  has  Just  taken. 
B  'en  though  their  final  recommendation  was 
El  ghtly  more  restrictive  than  ours,  there  was 
ni  debate  over  those  parts  of  the  report 
wpich  stated  that  the  use  of  small  amounts 

marijuana  has  no  known  harmful  effects. 

Similar  positions  to  ours  have  been  taken 
the  American  Public  Health  Assoclatlou, 

the  report  on  "Marijuana  and  Health"  is- 

by   the   National  Institute  of   Mental 

and   by  Dr.  John  H.  Plnlator,  ex- 

d^uty  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 

Dangerous  Drugs. 

COSTS 

rhe  minions  of  dollars  spent  annually  to 
ar  est,  prosecute,  try.  Incarcerate  and  "re- 
ht  bllltate"  marijuana  users  could,  and 
shjuld,  be  better  spent  on  more  serious  of- 
fe|ises,  particularly  crimes  of  violence. 

DISCaiMWJATORY    ENTOaCEMENT 

Sesearch  has  shown  that  the  present  laws 
ar  I  not  uniformly  enforced,  resulting  in 
h€  ivier  fines  and  longer  sentences  in  certain 
ap  'as  of  the  state,  the  country  and  in  cer- 
tan  communities.  In  California  41.3't  of 
th  )se  convicted  are  Incarcerated,  versus  only 
6^1  nationally.  There  Is  considerable  varla* 
tic  n  in  the  handling  of  cases  depending  on 
th  (  leniency  (or  lack  thereof)  of  the  judge. 
Tt  is  entire  problem  breeds  disrespect  for 
tb  >  law  In  general  which  we  feel  Is  harmful 
to  the  public  good,  particularly  when  this  Is 
by  the  general  feeling  that  the 
conduct  Is  harmless.  Such  resent- 
Is  furthered  by  the  law's  lenient  at- 
toward  known  harmful  drugs  such  as 
aldohol  and  tobacco. 

Llong  these  same  lines,  we  are  extremely 
about  the  apparent  discrepancy 
be  ween  the  statements  made  by  law  enXorce- 
m«nt  and  the  actual  statistics  in  regard  to 
an  ests.  The  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
4ted  that  they  are  Interested  In  apprehend- 
the  seller  and  not  the  user.  Yet  natlon- 
of  200.000  arrests.  93  ^r  were  for  posses- 
,  88%  arrested  were  under  25  years  old 
had  no  prior  record  and  6«'~-  possessed 
than  one  ounce.  In  the  State  of  Call- 
in  1970.  of  11.117  arrests,  83<'p  were 
possession.  It  appears  that  the  cxire  may 
worse  than  the  disease  In  terms  of  human 
1  ferlng  imposed  on  otherwise  law-abiding 
We  feel  we  should  learn  the  bitter 
which  prohibition  taught  us  before 
damage  Is  done.  Since  It  is  not  possl- 
to  achieve  the  elimination  of  marijuana, 
would  appear  that  the  drug's  relative 
ntlal  for  harm  to  Individuals  and  society 
not  justify  a  social  policy  designed  to 
out  and  punish  those  who  use  it. 

CONCLUSION 

l(otwithsianding  all  the  above  statemeni.s, 
we  feel  that  by  refusing  to  actually  legalize 
marijuana,  it  will  still  be  passible  to  dls- 
coirage  Its  use.  Further  we  have  concluded 
th.'  t  If  Jaw  enforcement  personnel  can  con- 
'-•er  trate  on  major  suppliers,  the  quantity  of 
marijuana  actually  available  on  the  market 
■ai   be  sharply  curtailed. 

^7e  recognize  that  our  opinion  Is  not  a 
popular  one  among  all  groups  and  feel  that 
y  legislators  will  wish  to  withhold  their 
sudport  of  oxir  recommendation  until  after 
•he  election  this  year,  but  we  urge  you  to 
cirfefuUy  coujlder  our  position  and  give  your 
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thoughtful  attention  to  the  conclusions  of 
the  Grand  Jury. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  once  again  to  join  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  in  reintroducing  a  bill  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  basic  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Commission  on 
Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse. 

Over  the  past  few  years  exhaustive 
.studies  of  marihuana  have  been  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Marihuana 
and  Drug  Abuse.  These  studies  have  cov- 
ered the  medical,  social,  and  legal  as- 
pects of  the  subject.  Thus  far  we  have 
no  persuasive  evidence  that  marihuana 
is  seriously  harmful  to  either  the  physi- 
cal or  the  mental  health  of  the  individual 
or  to  society,  when  taken  in  the  moderate 
amoimts  customary  among  all  but  about 
2  percent  of  those  who  xise  it.  For  that 
small  minority  who  do  develop  a  psy- 
chological dependency,  it  appears  that 
marihuana  is  a  symptom  rather  than 
a  cause  of  their  difficulty. 

The  National  Commission  carefully 
weighed  these  medical  and  social  facts 
and  concluded  that  our  criminal  laws 
should  be  adjusted  to  take  them  into  ac- 
coimt.  It  then  recommended  changes  in 
the  law  to  remove  the  criminal  penalties 
for  the  possession  of  marihuana  for  per- 
sonal use  and  for  the  distribution  of 
small  amoimts  In  private  for  little  or 
no  remuneration.  Our  bill  reflects  this 
position  with  some  additional  adjust- 
ments intended  to  eliminate  inconsist- 
encies that  could  lead  on  the  one  hand 
to  a  flouting  of  the  law,  or  on  the  other 
to  harassment  by  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. 

Members  of  the  Senate  will  recall  that 
the  Commission's  report  was  somewhat 
controversial  and  widely  misunderstood. 
We  were  accused  of  recommending  the 
legalization  of  marihuana  even  though 
we  did  not  suggest  eliminating  criminal 
penalties  for  cultivation,  possession  with 
intent  to  sell  for  a  profit,  or  sale  or  dis- 
tribution for  a  profit.  We  were  also  criti- 
cized for  what  appeared  to  some  to 
be  a  contradiction  in  that  we  proposed 
to  hold  the  possessor  of  small  amounts 
innocent  while  penalizing  the  seller. 

This  apparent  contradiction  was  the 
result  of  our  efforts  to  serve  several  dis- 
tinct and  vital  pubUc  interests  while  rec- 
ognizing the  social  and  historical  con- 
texts in  which  public  policy  toward  mari- 
huana has  developed. 

First,  we  sought  to  move  the  law  more 
closely  into  accord  with  the  cmreut  body 
of  knowledge  about  marihuana.  We  be- 
lieved that  severe  criminal  pensklties 
could  not  be  justified  for  the  mere  posses- 
sion for  private  use  of  a  substance  not 
known  to  present  substantial  danger  to 
the  individual  or  to  society. 

Second,  we  hoped  to  eliminate  the  very 
damaging  impact  we  know  these  crimi- 
nal penalties  are  having  on  millions  of 
young  Americans.  They  believe  with  jus- 
tification that  the  discrepancy  between 
the  facts  and  the  law  is  unfair  and  hj*po- 
critical.  Moreover,  thou.sands  of  them  are 
being  arrested  and  convicted,  with  re- 
sulting criminal  records  which  will  hawit 
them  throughout  their  lives. 
Third,  by  retaining  penalties  for  those 
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who  sell  marihuana  for  a  profit,  we  were 
preserving  the  goTcmmental  policy  of 
discouraging  the  use  of  marihuana.  We 
believe  that  Government  should  not  en- 
courage the  use  of  any  drug  or  psycho- 
tropic substance  for  recreational  rather 
than  medical  purposes.  On  this  point 
some  of  our  critics  assert  that  legaliza- 
tion with  appropriate  controls  is  not  nec- 
essarily encouragement  by  Govenmient. 
They  cite  alcohol  and  nicotine  as  exam- 
ples. 

We  did  not  ignore  this  argument.  How- 
ever, we  concluded  that  historical  and 
social  factors  justified  treating  mari- 
huana differently.  Since  it  is  now  Illegal, 
we  felt  that  a  change  to  legalization 
would  inevitably  be  construed  as  a  policy 
of  Government  encouragement.  Alcohohc 
beverages  and  nicotine,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  legal  and  their  usage  became 
imbedded  in  our  society  long  before  their 
serious  dangers  to  health  were  generally 
recognized.  The  fact  that  they  are  legal 
does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  Indicate 
a  governmental  policy  of  encouraging 
their  use.  Nor  does  the  legality  of  these 
.substances,  which  are  known  to  be  dan- 
gerous, justify  the  legalizing  of  yet 
another  drug  for  recreational  purposes. 

Weighing  all  of  these  interests,  we 
decided  on  balance  that  the  national  in- 
terest would  best  be  sei-ved  by  a  policy 
of  "decriminalization"  rather  than  "le- 
galization." This  course,  vnll,  we  hope,  al- 
leviate the  injustices  resulting  from  the 
criminal  penalties  against  the  individual 
user  of  marihuana.  At  the  same  time  it 
will  continue  to  discourage  the  use  of 
marihuana  by  retaining  penalties  against 
these  who  sell  for  a  profit.  This  position 
seems  to  me  to  be  reasonable,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  expressed  fairly  in  our  bill. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  747.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Handgun 
Control  Act  of  1965.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  I  did  in 
1971  today  I  arise  to  introduce  my  bill 
to  LLuiit  handgun  ownership  In  America. 

Once  again  tragedy  has  reminded  us  of 
the  desperate  need  for  gun  control.  There 
is  little  chance  of  curbing  violent  crime 
imtil  handguns  are  no  longer  easily  avail- 
able to  all  comers. 

In  years  past  I  have  supported  the 
measures  to  control  handguns  offered  by 
my  colleagues  who  have  worked  so  cou- 
rageously in  this  area:  Soiator  Bayh, 
Senator  Keknedy,  and  Senator  Stbven- 
soN.  I  will  continue  to  support  their  pro- 
pcsals. 

However,  my  bill  is  different,  for  I  have 
concluded  that  privately  owned  hand- 
guns simply  have  no  place  in  today's  so- 
ciety. This  bill  bans  possession  of  hand- 
gims  by  anyone,  except  poUce,  the  mili- 
tai7,  and  security  guards.  Limited  excep- 
tions are  made  for  federally  licensed  tar- 
get pistol  clubs  which  securely  store  their 
weapons,  and  for  inoperable  collectors 
items.  For  1  year  following  enactment, 
persons  delivering  handguns  to  deposi- 
toi-y  agencies  would  be  paid  the  value  of 
their  weapon,  and  handguns  may  be  vol- 
untarily smTcndered  at  any  time  there- 
after without  penalty. 

The  bill  does  not  affect  shotguns  and 
rifles  in  any  way.  I  must  admit  that  my 
bill,  first  introduced  in  1971,  has  bad  slow 
going  in  Congress.  It  was  called  up  on  the 
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Senate  floor  as  an  amendment  to  a  moi-e 
modest  gun  control  measure  last  summer 
and  received  only  seven  votes.  Neverthe- 
less. I  continue  to  believe  that  private 
handgim  abolition,  or  something  close  to 
it,  is  necessary  and  inevitable. 

Our  attention  is  caught  by  the  shoot- 
ing of  policemen  and  others  by  street 
criminals.  Only  by  drying  up  the  vast 
reservoir  of  guns  can  we  attempt  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  hands  of  these  lawless 
persons. 

But  we  must  also  understand  the  most 
important  point:  Even  if  some  criminals 
could  still  obtain  handguns,  the  rest  of  us 
would  be  safer  if  we  did  not  possess  them. 

The  fact  is  that  the  bulk  of  homicides 
committed  each  year — not  to  mention 
serious  Injurj' — do  not  Involve  criminals 
attacking  strangers,  but  rather  involve 
acquaintances.  Handguns  are  rarely  used 
successfully  by  law-abiding  citizens  for 
protection.  They  are  far  more  likely  to  be 
used  in  a  quarrel  between  friends  or  rela- 
tives with  tragic  resiilts. 

After  all,  if  we  establish  that  the  read- 
ily available  hantlgun  Is  the  most  serious 
threat  to  the  safety  of  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans, then  is  it  not  the  duty  of  American 
Government  to  make  the  weapon  less 
available? 

Even  if  this  bill  were  enacted.  It  would 
not  immediately  dry  up  the  Nation's  sup- 
ply of  handguns.  That  would  depend  on 
citizen  willingness  to  accept  the  fact  that 
handguns  are  a  totally  imacceptable  ele- 
ment in  our  society,  and  that  could  take 
a  long  time. 

Passage  of  this  bill  surely  would  be  ac- 
companied by  widespread  discussion  smd 
media  coverage  which  would  acquaint  the 
pubUc  with  the  dangers  of  handgun  own- 
ership. And  in  the  year  following  enact- 
ment, the  voluntary  surrender  of  many 
weapons,  as  well  as  leadership  by  public 
officials,  would  continue  this  educational 
effort. 

Last  fall  when  I  offered  this  bill  as  an 
amoidmait  to  the  Saturday  night  spe- 
cial Ull,  I  explained  at  some  length  the 
facts  which  I  feel  support  this  approach. 
I  also  put  in  the  Record  at  that  time  sev- 
eral endorsements  of  the  approach. 

The  rema.ks  also  included  a  copy  of 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  a  memorandum 
of  law  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill 
under  the  second  amendment.  It  may  be 
useful  to  those  who  wish  to  take  another 
look  at  the  problem  to  have  this  material 
again  available.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  speech  of  last  year 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  along  with  the 
other  items  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUo^-s: 

8.  747 

Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  StateM  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Handgun  Control 
Act  of  1972". 

Section-  1.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

(a)  that  annual  sales  of  handguns  In  the 
United  States  have  risen  sharply  in  the  last 
decade,  bringing  tbt  total  number  of  h&nd- 
guoa  in  prlvat*  bands  to  approximately 
twenty-four  million  by  the  end  of  1968;  and 

(b)  that  handguns  play  a  major  role,  and 
a  role  disproportionate  to  their  number  In 


comparison  with  long  guns,  In  the  commis- 
sion of  homicide,  aggravated  assault,  and 
armed  robbery,  and  that  the  percentage  of 
violent  crimes  In  which  handguiu  are  used 
is  Increasing:  and 

(c)  that  most  homicides  are  committed  In 
altercations  between  relatives,  neighbors,  or 
other  acquaintances,  rather  than  in  a  con- 
frontation between  strangers;  and 

(d)  that  handguns  In  the  home  are  of  less 
value  than  is  commonly  thought  In  defend- 
ing against  Intruders,  and  are  more  likely  to 
increase  the  danger  of  a  firearm  fatality  to 
the  inhabitants  than  to  enhance  their  per- 
sonal safety;  and 

(e)  that  with  few  exceptions,  handguns 
are  not  used  for  sporting  or  recreational  pur- 
poses and  that  such  purposes  do  not  require 
keeping  handguns  In  private  homes;  and 

(f)  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  hand- 
guns are  acquired  secondhand  and  that  li- 
censing and  restrictions  on  sale  of  new  hand- 
guns will  not  significantly  reduce  handgun 
crime  and  handgun  violence:  and 

(g)  that  violent  crimes  perpetrated  with 
handguns  constitute  a  burden  upon  and  In- 
terfere with  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
and  threaten  the  Internal  security  and  do- 
mestic tranquility  of  the  Nation;  and 

(b)  that  fear  of  firearms  crimes  discourages 
citizens  frtmi  traveling  between  the  States  to 
conduct  business  or  to  visit  the  Nation's 
Cp.pltal;   and 

(1)  that  crimes  committed  with  guns  have 
disrupted  our  national  poUtlcal  processes, 
and  threaten  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment within  the  States  as  guaranteed  by 
article  IV  of  the  Constitution;  and 

(j)  that  a  national  firearms  policy  which 
restricts  the  availability  of  handguns  for 
non -law-enforcement  and  non-mUltary  pur- 
poses will  significantly  reduce  violent  crime, 
reduce  deaths  from  handguns,  and  reduce 
other  handgun  violence  In  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  3.  TiUe  18.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  t>y  inserting  Immediately  after 
chapter  60  thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 
"Chapter  50A— HANDGUNS 

"Sec. 

"1091.  Unlawful  acts. 
"1092.  Licensing. 
"1093.  Penalties. 
"1094.  Exceptions. 

"1095.  Volimtary    delivery    to    law    enforce- 
ment agency;  reimbursement. 
"1096.  Rules  and  regulations. 
"1097.  Effect  on  State  law. 
"1098.  Separability  clause. 
"1099.  Appropriations. 
"1100.  Definitions. 
'•§  1091.  Unlawful  acts 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  section  1094  of 
this  chapter  and  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  Import,  manufacture,  sell,  buy,  transfer, 
receive,  or  transport  any  handgun  and  hand- 
gun ammunition. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  1094  of 
this  chapter  and  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section.  It  shall  be  unlawful  after  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  chapter,  for  any  person  to  own  or 
possess  any  handgun  or  handgun  ammuni- 
tion. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may,  consistent  with 
public  safety  and  necessity,  exempt  from  th« 
operation  of  subsection  (a)  and  sulssectlon 
(b)  of  this  section  such  Importation,  manu- 
facture, sale,  purchase,  transfer,  receipt,  pos- 
session, ownership,  or  trEinsportatlon  of  hand- 
guns and  handgun  ammunition  by  Importers, 
manufacturers,  or  dealers,  licensed  under 
chapter  44  of  this  title,  and  by  pistol  clubs 
licensed  under  this  chapter,  as  may  In  his 
Judgment  be  required  for  the  operation  of 
such  pistol  clubs  or  for  purposes  in  section 
1094  of  this  chapter. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  to  sell  or 
otherwise  transfer  any  handgun  or  handgun 


ammvmltlon  to  any  person,  except  another 
licensed  Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer, 
without  presentation  by  the  purcha.'^er  or  rt- 
ciplent  of  written  verification  tliat  the  re- 
ceipt or  purchase  Is  being  made  by  or  o.i 
behalf  of  a  person  or  government  agenc/ 
eligible  to  obtain  and  possess  handguns  un- 
der section  1094  of  this  chapter  or  a  plst.  1 
club  licensed  under  this  chapter. 

"(e)  Every  manufacturer.  Importer,  ar.  1 
dealer  who  sells  or  otherwise  transfers  hand- 
guns or  handgun  ammunition  shall  malntai  i 
records  of  sale  or  transfer  of  handgvins  an  1 
handgun  ammunition  in  such  form  as  th  • 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  provide  an  J 
shall  permit  the  Secretary  to  enter  the  pren-.- 
iscs  at  reasonable  times  for  the  purpose  r  .* 
inspecting  such  records. 
"i  1092.  Licensing 

"(a)  A  pistol  club  desiring  to  be  licensed 
under  this  chapter  shaU  file  an  appUcatio'i 
for  such  Ucense  with  the  Secretary.  The  ap- 
pUcatlon  sbaU  be  in  such  form  and  contain 
such  Information  as  the  Secretary  shaU  bv 
regulation  prescribe.  The  fee  for  such  llcens:> 
ShaU  be  S25  per  year. 

"(b)  Any  Importer,  manufacturer,  or  deal- 
er desiring  to  be  licensed  under  this  chapter 
shall  apply  as  provided  In  chapter  44  of  this 
title. 

"(c)  Any  application  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  abaU  be  approved  if — 

"(1)  no  member  of  the  pistol  club  is  a 
person  whose  membership  and  participation 
In  the  club  Is  In  violation  of  any  applicable 
State  laws; 

"(2)  no  member  of  the  pistol  club  is  pro- 
hibited from  transporting,  shipping,  or  re- 
ceiving firearms  or  ammunition  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  under  section  92a(g) 
or  (h)  of  this  title: 

"(3)  no  member  of  the  pistol  club  has 
willfully  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  or  of  chapter  44  of  this  title  or 
any  regulations  Issued  thereunder 

"(4)  the  pistol  club  has  not  wUlfully  failed 
to  disclose  any  material  information  re- 
quired, or  has  not  made  any  false  statement 
as  to  any  material  fact  In  connection  with 
Its  application; 

"(5)  the  club  has  been  founded  and  op- 
erated for  bona  fide  target  or  sport  shooting 
and  other  legitimate  recreational  purpoeeE: 
and 

"(6)  the  pistol  club  has  premises  from 
which  It  operates  and — 

"(A)  maintains  possession  and  control  of 
the  handguns  used  by  its  members,  and 

"(B)(1)  has  procedures  and  fadlltleB  for 
keeping  such  handguns  In  a  secure  place, 
under  the  control  of  the  club's  chief  officer, 
at  all  times  when  they  are  not  being  nsed 
for  target  shooting  or  other  sporting  or  rec- 
reational purposes,  or 

"(11)  has  effected  arrangements  for  the 
storage  of  the  members'  handguns  In  a  fa- 
cility of  the  local  police  department  or  other 
nearby  law  enforcement  agency. 

"(dMl)  The  Secretary  must  approve  or 
deny  an  appltcatlon  for  a  license  with  the 
sixty-day  period  beginning  on  the  date  it  is 
received.  If  the  Secretary  falls  to  Eict  within 
such  period,  the  applicant  may  file  an  acUon 
under  section  1361  of  title  28  to  compel  the 
Secretary  to  act.  If  the  SecreUry  approves 
an  applicant's  appUcatlon,  such  appUcaiU 
shall  be  Issued  a  licerkse  upon  payment  of  the 
prescribed  fee. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  revoke  any  license 
Issued  under  this  sectlcHi  if  the  holder  of 
such  license  has  vltdated  any  provision  of 
this  chapter  or  of  chapter  44  of  this  title  or 
any  rule  or  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  sucdi  chapters.  The  Secre- 
tary's action  under  this  paragraph  noay  be 
re\iewed  only  as  provided  In  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section. 

"(e)(1)  Any  person  whose  application  for 
a  Ucense  Is  denied  and  any  bolder  of  a  li- 
cense which  Is  revoked  shaU  receive  a  wTltten 
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n  jtlce  from  the  Secretarj-  stating  specifically 
W.e  grounds  npon  which  the  application  was 
iiiiiied  or  upon  which  the  license  was  re- 
•iifced.  Any  uotice  of  revocation  of  a  license 
haU  be  given  to  the  holder  of  such  license 

■fore  ihe  effective  date  of  the  revocation. 

••i2i   If  the  Secretarv  denies  an  applica- 

3n  for.  or  revokes,  a  licen-:e.  he  shall,  upon 
:  i^.nest  by  the  a^^rieved  party,  promptly 
.  )ld  a  hearing  to  review  hL?  denial  cr  revo- 
.  ,tion.  In  the  case  of  of  a  revocation  of  a 
1:  .enae.  the  Secretary  shall  upon  the  request 
>  the  holder  of  the  license  stay  the  effective 
(.  ite  of  the  revocation.  A  hearing  held  un- 
iir  this  paragraph  shall  be  held  at  a  loca- 
iDii  convenient  to  the  aggrieved  party. 

••i3i  If  after  a  hearing  held  under  para- 
•laph  (2 1  the  Secretary  decides  not  to  re- 
\(r5e  his  decision  to  deny  an  application  or 
!  ( voke  a  license,  the  Secretary  shall  give  no- 
;;;e  of  his  decision  to  the  aggrieved  party. 
■;  le  aggrieved  party  may  at  any  time  wiih- 
ir  sixty  days  after  the  date  notice  was  given 
u  ider  this  paragraph  file  a  petition  with  the 
Uilted  States  district  court  for  the  district 
Ir  which  he  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
oi  business  for  a  Judicial  review  of  such  de- 
n  al  or  revocation.  In  a  proceeding  conducted 
u  ider  this  subsection,  the  court  may  con- 
si  ler  any  evidence  submitted  by  the  parties 
tc  the  proceeding.  If  the  court  decides  that 
t!  e  Secretary  was  not  authorized  to  deny 
tl  e  application  or  to  revoke  the  license,  the 
c<  urt  shall  order  the  Secretary  to  take  such 
a(  tion  as  may  be  necessary  to  comply  with 
tl  e  judgment  of  the  court. 

••(f)  Each  licensed  pistol  club  shall  maln- 
ta  in  such  records  of  receipt,  sale,  or  other 
d  sposltlon,  of  handguns  at  such  place,  for 
61  ch  period,  and  In  such  form  as  the  Secre- 
te ry  may  by  regulations  prescribe.  Such  pis- 
te 1  clubs  shall  make  such  records  available 
ic  r  Inspection  at  all  reasonable  times,  and 
El  all  submit  to  the  Secretary  such  reports 
and  Information  with  respect  to  such  records 
ai  id  the  contents  thereof  as  he  shall  by  reg- 
u  atlons  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may  ent«r 
al  reasonable  times  the  premises  (Including 
places  of  storage)  of  any  pistol  club  for  the 
p  irpose  of  inspecting  or  examining  (1)  any 
n  cords  of  documents  required  to  be  kept  by 
61  ch  pistol  club  under  the  provisions  of  this 
cl  lapter  or  chapter  44  of  this  title  and  regula- 
tuns  Issued  under  such  chapters,  and  (2) 
ai  ly  handguns  or  ammunition  kept  or 
St  ared  by  such  pistol  club  at  such  premises. 

■•(g)  Licenses  Issued  under  the  provisions 
01  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be  kept 
pi  isted  and  kept  available  for  Inspection  on 
tie  premises  covered  by  the  license. 

■•(h)  The  loss  or  theft  of  any  firearms 
si  all  be  reported  by  the  person  from  whose 
p<  issesslon  It  was  lost  or  stolen,  within  thirty 
d  lys  after  such  loss  or  theft  Is  discovered, 
tc  the  Secretary.  Such  report  shall  Include 
SI  ch  Information  as  the  Secretary  by  regula- 
ti  Dn  shall  prescribe.  Including,  without  liml- 
ti  tlon,  the  date  and  place  of  theft  or  loss. 
"    1093.  Penalties 

"(a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
8<ctlon  1091  of  this  chapter  shall  be  fined 
n  )t  more  than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not 
n  ore  than  five  years,  or  both,  and  shsJl  be- 
ci  me  eligible  for  parole  as  the  Board  of 
P  irole  shall  determine. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  falsw 
s<  atement  or  representation  with  respect  to 
t!  e  Information  required  by  the  provisions 
o  this  chapter  to  be  kept  In  the  records  of 
a  1  Importer,  manufacturer,  dealer,  or  pistol 
c  ub,  licensed  under  this  chapter,  or  In  ap- 
p  ylng  for  a  pistol  club  license  under  the 
p  -ovislons  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  fined  not 
n  ore  than  $5,000.  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
t  lan  five  years,  or  both,  and  shall  become 
e  Iglble  for  parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole 
s  lall  determine. 

'•(c)  Any  handgun  or  handgun  ammunl- 
t  on  Involved  or  used  In.  or  Intended  to  be 
used  In,  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
tils  chapter  or  chapter  44  ol  this  title  or 


any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  there- 
under, or  any  violation  of  any  other  criminal 
law  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture  and  all  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19.54  relating 
to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and  deposition 
of  firea.rms  shal:,  .^.t  far  as  applicable,  e.'^tend 
to  seizures  and  forfeitures  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter. 

"(d)  E.KCept  as  provided  In  sub.section  (b), 
no  Information  or  evidence  obtained  from 
an  application  or  certificate  of  regl.stration 
required  to  be  submitted  or  retained  by  a 
natural  person  in  order  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  chapter  or  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  shall  be  u.sed,  directly 
or  Indirectly,  as  evidence  against  that  per- 
son in  a  criminal  proceeding  with  respect  to 
a  violation  of  law  occurriui?  prior  to  or  con- 
currently with  the  filing  of  the  application 
for  registration  containhig  the  Information 
or  evidence, 
•■j  1094.  Exception.-; 

■'(a)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  importation, 
manufacture,  sale,  purchase,  transfer,  receipt, 
or  transportation  of  any  handgun  or  hand- 
gun ammunition  wliich  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  being  imported  or  manufactured  for, 
sold,  or  transferred  to,  purcha.sed,  received, 
owned,  possessed,  or  transported  by.  or  issued 
for  the  use  of — 

"  ( 1 )  a  professional  security  guard  service 
which  Is  licensed  by  the  State  In  which  the 
handgun  is  to  be  used,  and  which  Is  author- 
ized to  provide  armed  security  guards  for 
hire;  or 

"(2)  the  United  States  or  any  department 
or  agency  thereof  or  any  State  or  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

"(b)  Every  security  guard  service  purchas- 
ing, receiving,  owning,  possessing,  or  trans- 
porting handguns  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
maintain  records  of  receipt,  sale,  ownership, 
and  possession  of  handguns  in  svich  form  as 
the  Secretary  may  provide  and  permit  the 
Secretary  to  enter  the  premises  at  reasonable 
times  for  the  purpose  of  Inspecting  such  rec- 
ords. 

"(c)  Tlie  provl.slons  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  importation, 
sale,  purchase,  transfer,  receipt,  or  trans- 
portation of  a  handgun  manufactured  before 
1890.  or  any  other  handgun  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  Is  unserviceable,  not  restor- 
able  to  firing  condition,  and  Intended  for  use 
as  a  curio,  museum  piece,  or  collectors'  item. 
"§  1095.  Voluntary  delivery  to  law  enforce- 
ment agency;  reimbursement 

"(a)  A  person  may  at  any  time  deliver  to 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  designated  by  the  Secretary  a  hand- 
gun owned  or  possessed  by  such  person.  The 
Secretary  shall  arrange  with  each  agency  des- 
ignated to  receive  handguns  for  the  transfer, 
destruction,  or  other  disposition  of  all  hand- 
guns delivered  under  this  section. 

"(b)  Upon  proof  of  lawful  acquisition  and 
ownership  by  a  person  delivering  a  handgun 
to  a  law  enforcement  agency  under  this  sec- 
tion, within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  chapter,  the  owner 
of  the  handgun  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  United  States  a  payment  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  handgun  or  $25, 
whichever  Is  more.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  payment,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
through  Federal.  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  of  the  amounts  to  which  own- 
ers of  handguns  delivered  under  this  section 
are  entitled. 

"(c(  The  amounts  authorized  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  fees  collected  under  section  1092(a)  of 
this  chapter  to  the  extent  that  such  fees  are 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  remainder  of 
amounts  authorized  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  paid  out  of  general  revenues. 
•'§  1096.  Rules  and  regulations 


"(a)    The   Secretary   may  prescribe   such 
rules  and  regulations  ais  he  deems  necessary 
to  carr,'  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
"§  1097.  Effect  on  State  law 

■'No  provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
constr-Lied  as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part 
Oi  the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In  which 
suoii  provision  operates  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  law  of  any  State  on  the  same  subject, 
■unless  there  Is  a  direct  and  positive  con- 
flict between  such  provision  and  the  law  of 
the  State  so  that  the  two  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled or  consistently  stand  together. 
■■§  1038.  Separability 

■■If  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  and  the  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  not  similarly  situated 
or  to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be  af- 
fected thereby. 
•■§  1099.  Assistance  to  the  Secretary 

"When  requested  by  the'^ecretary.  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  shall  assist  the 
Secretary  in  the  administration  of  this  title. 
■•§  1100.  Appropriations 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 
"9  1101.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter — 

■•  ( 1 )  The  term  'person"  and  the  term  'who- 
ever' Include  any  individual,  corporation, 
company,  association,  firm  partnership,  club, 
society,  or  Joint-stock  company. 

"(2)  The  term  'importer'  means  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  Importing  or 
bringing  handguns  into  the  United  States  for 
purposes  of  sale  or  distribution;  and  the 
term  'licensed  importer'  means  any  such  per- 
son licensed  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
44  of  this  title. 

"(3)  The  term  'manufacturer'  means  any 
person  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  as- 
sembly of  handguns  for  the  purposes  of  sale 
or  distribution;  and  the  term  'licensed  manu- 
facturer' means  any  such  person  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  44  of  this 
title. 

"(4)  The  term  'dealer'  means  (A)  any  per- 
son engaged  In  the  business  of  selling  hand- 
guns at  wholesale  or  retail,  (B)  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  repairing  hand- 
guns or  of  making*or  fitting  special  barrels, 
or  trigger  mechanisms  to  handguns,  or  (C) 
any  person  who  Is  a  pawnbroker.  The  term 
•licensed  dealer'  means  any  dealer  who  la 
licensed  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  44 
of  this  title. 

"(5)  The  term  'fair  market  value'  means 
the  prevailing  price  on  the  open  market  for 
such  weapons  Immediately  prior  to  enact- 
men*  or  at  the  time  of  voluntary  transfer 
under  section  1095  of  this  chapter,  which- 
ever Is  higher,  the  method  of  establishing 
such  prices  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  his  authority  under  sec- 
tion 1096. 

"(6)  The  term  'Secretary'  or  'Secretary  of 
the  Treasury'  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

"(7)  The  term  'handgun'  means  any 
weapon — 

"(A)  designed  or  redesigned,  or  made  or 
remade,  and  Intended  to  be  fired  while  held 
in  one  hand; 

"(B)  having  a  barrel  less  than  ten  Inches 
In  length;  and 

"(C)  designed  or  redesigned,  or  made  or  re- 
made, to  use  the  energy  of  an  explosive  to 
expel  a  projectile  or  projectiles  through  a 
smooth  or  rifled  bore. 

"(8)  The  term  'handgun  ammunition' 
means  ammunition  or  cartridge  cases,  or 
bullets  designed  for  use  primarily  in  hand- 
guns. 

"(9)  The  term  'pistol  club'  means  a  club 
organized  for  target  shooting  with  hand- 
guns or  to  use  handguns  for  sporting  or 
other  recreational  purposes. 
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"(10)  The  term  'licensed  pistol  club'  means 
ft  pistol  club  which  Is  licensed  under  this 
chapter." 

SEC.  3.  The  enforcement  and  administra- 
tion of  the  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  vested  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  the  amend- 
ment made  thereby  shall  be  construed  as 
modifying  or  affecting  any  provision  of — 

(a)  the  National  Firearms  Act  (chapter  53 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954); 

(b)  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
ct  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1934),  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  munitions  control;  or 

(c)  section  1715  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  nonmailable  firearms. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record] 
Aug.  7,  19721 
Handgun  Control  Act  of    1972 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (S.  2507)  to  amend  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1335 

Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  Presiding  Ofticer.  The  clerk  will  state 
the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Hakt.  Mr.  President,  the  Saturday 
night  special  bill,  S.  2507,  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Cominiitee  closes  a  serious  loc^- 
hole  in  existing  law.  Its  passage  is  an  Im- 
portant step  in  the  struggle  for  adequate 
handgun  controls.  The  easily  concealed  pis- 
tols it  bans  are  a  particularly  dangerous 
threat  to  public  safety,  and  the  able  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  his  subcommittee  staff 
deserve  our  thanks  for  their  long  labors  on 
this  bill.  I  voted  for  It  lu  committee  and  will 
support  It  now. 

But  all  handguns  have  one  primary  pur- 
pose, Mr.  President,  to  kill  or  seriously  wound 
other  human  beings.  Broader  controls  on 
every  type  of  handgun  are  needed  If  we  would 
diminish  the  tragic  frequency  of  violence  in 
America.  For  me,  the  evidence  Is  compelling 
and  leads  to  one  conclusion:  privately  owned 
handguns — of  any  kind — simply  have  no 
place  In  today's  society. 

Therefore,  last  fall  I  Introduced  a  bill  to 
prohibit  possession  of  handguns  by  anyone 
except  the  military,  the  police,  and  approved 
security  guards.  Limited  exemptions  would 
be  made  for  federally  licensed  target  pistol 
clubs.  If  they  securely  stored  their  weapons, 
and  for  Inoperable  collectors'  items. 

My  proposal,  S.  2815,  has  been  reprinted 
as  an  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, to  the  pending  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amendment, 
as  modified,  is  as  follows: 


Amtntji-ient  No.  13335 
(In  the  nature  of  a  substitute) 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clausOi 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hand- 
gun Control  Act  of  1972". 

Action  1.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — ■ 

(a)  that  annual  sales  of  handguns  In  the 
United  States  have  risen  sharply  In  the  last 
decade,  bringing  the  total  number  of  hand- 
guns in  private  hands  to  approxmlately 
twenty-four  million  by  the  end  of  1968;  and 

(b)  more  handguns  play  a  major  role,  and 
a  role  disproportionate  to  their  number  to, 
comparison  with  long  guns.  In  the  commis- 
sion of  homicide,  aggravated  assault,  and 
armed  robbery,  and  that  ttae  percentage  of 
violent  crimes  In  which  handguns  are  used 
la  Increasing;  and 


(c)  that  most  homicides  are  committed  in 
altercations  between  relatives,  neighbors,  or 
other  acquaintances,  rather  than  in  a  con- 
frontation loetween  strangers;  and 

(d)  that  handguns  In  the  home  are  of  less 
value  tban  Is  commonly  thought  In  defend- 
ing against  intruders,  and  are  more  likely 
to  increase  the  dr.iii;cr  of  a  hrearm  fatality 
to  the  inhabitants  than  to  euh.uice  their  per- 
sonal safety;  and 

(e)  that  with  few  exceptions,  handg'ans 
are  not  used  for  sporting  or  recreational  pur- 
poses and  that  such  purposes  do  not  require 
keeping  handguns  in  private  homes;  and 

(f)  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  hand- 
guns are  acquired  .secondhand  and  that  li- 
censing and  restricrions  on  sale  of  new  hand- 
guns will  not  significantly  reduce  handgun 
crime  and  handgun  violence:  and 

(g)  that  vlo:ent  crimes  perpetrated  with 
hanciguiis  consti'aite  a  burden  upon  and  in- 
terfere with  interb'^ate  and  foreign  commerce 
and  threaten  the  internal  security  and  do- 
mestic tranquillity  of  the  Nation:  and 

(h)  that  fear  of  firearms  crimes  discour- 
ages citizens  from  traveling  between  the 
States  to  conduct  busiue&s  or  to  vuat  the 
Nation's  Capital;  and 

(i)  that  crimes  conunitted  with  guns  have 
disrupted  our  national  political  processes, 
and  threaten  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment within  the  States  as  guaranteed  by 
article  IV  of  the  Constitution;  and 

(J)  that  a  national  firearms  policy  '.vhlch 
restricts  the  avail  ability  of  handguns  for 
non-law  enforcement  and  non-military  pur- 
poses will  significantly  reduce  violent  crime. 
reduce  deaths  from  handguns,  aiid  reduce 
other  handgun  violence  In  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  "Htle  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
chapter  50  thereof  the  following  new  chap- 
ter: 

"CHjU»TEB    50A — HANDGUNS 

"Sec. 

"1091.  Unlawful  acts. 

"1092.  Licensing. 

"1093.  Feiuatles. 

'•1094.  Exceptions. 

"1095.  Voluntary  delivery  to  law  enforcement 

agency;  reimbursement. 
"1096.  Rules  and  regulations. 
"1097.  Effect  on  State  law. 
"1098.  Separability  clause. 
'1099.  Appropriations. 
"1100.  Definitions. 
"S  1091.  Unlawful  acts 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  section  1094  of 
this  chapter  and  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
Import,  manufacture,  sell,  buy,  transfer,  re- 
ceive, or  tranqx>rt  any  handgun  and  hand- 
gun ammunition. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  1094  of 
this  chapter  and  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section,  it  shall  be  unlawful  after  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  chapter,  for  any  person  to  own  or 
possess  any  handgun  or  handgun  ammuni- 
tion. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may,  consistent  with 
public  safety  and  necessity,  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  subsection  (a)  and  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  such  importation,  manu- 
facture, sale,  purchase,  transfer,  receipt, 
poesesslon,  ownership,  or  transportation  of 
handguns  and  handgvin  ammunition  by  im- 
porters, manufacturers,  or  dealers,  licensed 
under  chapter  44  of  this  title,  and  by  pistol 
clubs  licensed  imder  this  chapter,  as  may 
in  his  Judgment  be  required  for  the  ojieratlon 
of  such  pistol  clubs  or  for  purposes  in  section 
1094  of  this  chapter. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
impcH'ter,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  to  sell  or 
otherwise  transfer  any  handgun  or  handgun 
ammunition  to  any  pterson,  except  another 
licensed  importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer, 
without  presentation  by  the  ptu^chaser  or 
recipient  of  written  verification  that  the 
receipt  or  purchase  is  being  made  )iy  or  on 


behalf  of  a  person  or  goveniment  agency 
eligible  to  obiain  end  possess  handguns  un- 
der section  1094  of  this  chapter  or  a  pistol 
club  licensed  under  this  chnpter. 

"(e)  Every  manufacturer.  Importer,  and 
dealer  who  sells  or  otherwise  tr.in,siei6  hand- 
guns or  handgun  lunmunition  sliall  maintain 
records  of  sale  or  transfer  of  handguns  and 
handgun  armnuniiion  in  such  form  aa  lae 
Secretary  raay  by  regulations  provide  and 
shall  permit  tl.e  Secretary  to  enter  ihe  prem- 
1  es  at  reasonable  times  for  the  purpose  ol 
Inspecting  such  records. 
••  f  10<?"2.  Licenslnp. 

"(a)  A  pistol  club  desiring  to  be  licensed 
under  this  chapter  shall  file  an  application 
for  such  license  with  the  Secretary.  The  ap- 
plication shall  be  in  such  fonn  and  contain 
.such  information  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regiilRticn  prescribe.  The  fee  for  such  license 
shall  be  $25  per  year. 

"(b)  Any  imix)rter.  manufacturer,  or  deal- 
er desiring  to  be  licensed  under  thts  chapter 
shall  appiv  as  provided  In  chapter  44  of  this 
title. 

"(c)  Anv  application  submitted  under  sub- 
section (a)  shell  be  approved  If — 

"(1)  no  member  of  the  pistol  club  is  a 
person  whope  membership  and  participation 
in  the  club  Is  in  violation  of  any  applicable 
State  laws; 

•■i2)  no  member  of  the  pistol  club  is  pro- 
hibited from  transporting,  shipping,  or  re- 
celvlnt?  firearms  or  ammunition  In  Interr 
state  or  foreign  commerce  under  section  922 
(g)   or  (h)   of  this  title: 

••(3)  no  member  of  the  pistol  club  has 
wlUfullv  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  or  of  chapter  44  of  this  title  or 
any  regulations  issued  thereunder: 

"(4)  the  pistol  club  has  not  willfully  failed 
to  disclose  any  material  information  re- 
quired, or  has  not  made  any  false  statement 
as  to  any  material  fact  In  connection  with 
its  application. 

"(5)  the  club  has  been  founded  iind  op- 
erated for  bona  fide  target  or  sport  shooting 
and  other  legitimate  recreational  purposes; 
and 

"(6)  the  pistol  club  has  premises  irom 
which  It  operates  and — 

"(A)  maintains  possession  and  control  of 
the  handgvins  used  by  its  menibers.  and 

"(B)  (1)  has  procedures  end  facilities  for 
keeping  such  handgruns  in  a  secure  place, 
under  the  control  of  the  club's  chief  officer, 
at  all  times  when  they  are  not  being  used 
for  target  shooting  or  other  sporting  or  rec- 
reational purposes,  or 

"(11)  has  effected  arrangements  for  the 
storage  of  the  members'  handguns  In  a  fa- 
cility of  the  local  police  department  or  otlier 
nearby  law  enforcement  agency. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  must  approve  or 
deny  an  application  for  a  license  with  the 
sixty-day  period  beglnnini;  on  tlie  date  it 
Is  received.  If  the  Secretary  fails  to  act  with- 
in such  period,  the  applicant  may  file  an 
action  under  section  ia61  of  title  28  to  com- 
pel the  Secretary  to  act.  If  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves an  applicant's  application,  such  ap- 
plicant shall  be  Issued  a  liccni>e  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  prescribed  fee. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may,  after  notice  ai.d 
c^portunlty  for  hearing,  revoke  any  license 
Issued  under  this  section  if  the  holder  oi 
such  license  has  violated  any  provU>ion  of 
this  chapter  or  of  chapter  44  of  this  title  or 
any  rule  or  regulations  prescrilsed  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  such  chapters.  The  Secrttary"* 
action  under  this  paragraph  may  be  reviewed 
only  as  provided  in  sub.section  (e)  of  this 
section. 

"(e)(1)  Any  person  whose  application  for 
a  license  is  denied  and  any  holder  of  a  li- 
cense which  Is  revoked  shall  receive  a  writ- 
ten notice  from  the  Secretary  stating  spedfl- 
cally  the  grounds  upon  which  the  npplica- 
tlMi  was  denied  or  upon  which  the  license 
was  revoked.  Any  notice  of  revocation  at  a 
license  shall  he  given  to  the  holder  of  such 
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Uci  nse  before  the  effective  date  of  the  revo- 
cat  Ion. 

'  (2)  If  the  Secretary  denies  an  application 
t'oi  or  revokes,  a  license,  he  shall,  upon  re- 
r;u  ^sc  by  the  aggrieved  party,  promptly  bold 
.1.  ;  learing  to  review  his  denial  or  revoca- 
:to  1.  In  the  csLse  of  a  revocation  of  a  license, 
h«  Secretary  shall  upon  the  request  of  the 
*io:  ders  of  the  license  stay  the  effective  dat« 
t,t  ^be  revocation.  A  bearing  held  under  this 
pai  agraph  shall  be  held  at  a  location  con- 
xeqlent  to  the  aggrieved  party. 

1 3)  If  after  a  hearing  held  under  para- 
(2)  the  Secretary  decides  not  to  re- 
hls  decision  to  deny  an  application  or 
a  license,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
lofice  of  bis  decision  to  the  aggrieved  party, 
aggrieved  party  may  at  any  time  with- 
iixty  days  after  the  date  notice  was  given 
un  ler  this  paragraph  file  a  petition  with  the 
Un  ted  States  district  court  for  the  district 
vblch  be  resides  or  has  his  principal  place 
business  for  a  Judicial  review  of  such 
del  lal  or  revocation.  In  a  proceeding  con- 
dui  ted  under  this  subsection,  the  court  may 
coi  sider  any  evidence  submitted  by  the 
pai  ties  to  the  proceeding.  If  the  court  de- 
cid  !s  that  the  Secretary  was  not  authorized 
to  leny  the  application  or  to  revoke  the  li- 
cet se.  the  court  shall  order  the  Secretary 
to  ^ake  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
coifiply  with  the  judgment  of  the  coiirt. 
(f)  Each  licensed  pistol  club  shall  main- 
such  records  of  receipt,  sale,  or  other 
disbositlon,  of  handguns  at  such  place,  for 
su(fi  period,  and  in  such  form  as  the  Secre- 
may  by  regulations  prescribe.  Such  pis- 
clubs  shall  make  such  records  available 
Inspection  at  all  reasonable  times,  and 
shc(ll  submit  to  the  Secretary  such  reports 
information  with  respect  to  such  rec- 
and  the  contents  thereof  as  he  shall  by 
regulations  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may  en- 
ter at  reasonable  times  the  premises  (in- 
cluling  places  of  storage)  of  any  pistol  club 
for  the  purpose  of  Inspecting  or  examining 
( 1 )  any  records  of  documents  required  to  be 
kei  t  by  such  pistol  club  imder  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter  or  chapter  44  of  this  title 
an<  regulations  issued  under  such  chap- 
ter .  and  (2)  any  handguns  or  ammunition 
ke(t  or  stored  by  such  pistol  club  at  such 
pre  mlses. 

■ig)  Licenses  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
kep  t  posted  and  kept  available  for  Inspec- 
tioi  L  on  the  premises  covered  by  the  license. 
•'  |h)  The  loss  or  theft  of  any  firearms  shall 
be  reported  by  the  person  from  whose  pos- 
ses! Ion  it  was  lost  or  stolen,  within  thirty 
days  after  such  loss  or  theft  is  discovered, 
to  ;he  Secretary.  Such  report  shall  include 
sue  1  information  as  the  Secretary  by  reg- 
ula  :lon  shall  prescribe,  including,  vsrlthout 
limitation,  the  date  and  place  of  theft  or 
loss. 

"§  :  093.  Penalties 

"  (a)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  sec- 
tlo)i  1091  of  this  chapter  shall  be  fined  not 
mo  e  than  $5,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both,  and  shall  become 
elig  Ible  for  parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall 
det  srniine. 

"  b)  Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
sta  ement  or  representation  with  respect  to 
the  information  required  by  the  provisions  of 
thli  chapter  to  be  kept  In  the  records  of  an 
inij  orter.  manufacturer,  dealer,  or  pistol 
clu  ).  licensed  under  this  chapter,  or  In  ap- 
ply ng  for  a  pistol  club  license  under  the 
pro  visions  of  this  chapter  shall  be  fined  not 
mo  e  than  $5,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both,  and  shall,  become 
elifc  Ible  for  parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall 
det  >rmlne. 

"ic)  Any  handgun  or  handgun  ammunl- 
tlo;  L  Involved  or  used  in,  or  Intended  to  be 
use  1  in,  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
thli  chapter  or  chapter  44  of  this  title  or 
stfjj    rule  or  regulation  promulgated  there- 


under, or  any  violation  of  any  other  criminal 
law  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  subject  to 
seizure  and  forfeltiire  and  all  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  the  seizure,  forfeiture,  and  disposition  of 
firearms  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  extend  to 
seizures  and  forfeitures  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b), 
no  information  or  evidence  obtained  from  an 
application  or  certificate  of  registration  re- 
quired to  be  submitted  or  retained  by  a 
natural  person  in  order  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  chapter  or  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  shall  be  used,  directly 
or  indirectly,  as  evidence  agalost  that  person 
in  a  criminal  proceeding  with  respect  to  a 
violation  of  law  occurring  prior  to  or  concur- 
rently with  the  filing  of  the  application  for 
registration  containing  the  Information  or 
evidence. 
"J  1094.  Exceptions 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  importation, 
manufacture,  sale,  purchase,  transfer,  receipt, 
or  transportation  of  any  handgun  or  hand- 
gun ammunition  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines is  being  imported  or  manufactured  for, 
sold,  or  transferred  to,  purchased,  received, 
owned,  possessed,  or  transported  by,  or  is- 
sued for  the  use  of — 

"(1)  a  professional  security  guard  service 
which  is  licensed  by  the  State  In  which  the 
handgun  is  to  be  xised  and  which  is  au- 
thorized to  provide  armed  security  guards  for 
hire;  or 

"(2)  the  United  States  or  any  department 
or  agency  thereof  or  any  State  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of. 

"(b)  Every  security  gtiard  service  purchas- 
ing, receiving,  owning,  possessing,  or  trans- 
porting handguns  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
maintain  records  of  receipt,  sale,  ownership, 
and  possession  of  handguns  in  such  form  as 
the  Secretary  may  provide  and  permit  the 
Secretary  to  ent^r  the  premises  at  reasonable 
times  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  such 
records. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  importation, 
sale,  purchase,  transfer,  receipt,  or  transpor- 
tation of  a  handgun  manufactured  before 
1890,  or  any  other  handgun  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  Is  unserviceable,  not  restor- 
able  to  firing  condition,  and  intended  for  use 
as  a  curio,  museum  piece,  or  collectors'  item. 
"§  1095.  Voluntary  delivery  to  law  enforce- 
ment agency;  reimbursement 

"(a)  A  person  may  at  any  time  deliver  to 
any  Federal,  State,  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  designated  by  the  Secretary  a  hand- 
gun owned  or  possessed  by  such  person.  The 
Secretary  shall  arrange  with  each  agency 
designated  to  receive  handguns  for  the  trans- 
fer, destruction,  or  other  dlspoeition  of  all 
handguns  delivered  under  this  section. 

"(b)  Upon  proof  of  lawful  acquisition  and 
ownership  by  a  ijerson  delivering  a  handgun 
to  a  law  enforcement  agency  under  this  sec- 
tion, within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  chapter,  the  owner 
of  the  handgun  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  United  States  a  payment  equal  to 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  handgun  or  $25, 
whichever  is  more.  The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  payment,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
through  Federal,  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  of  the  amounts  to  which  own- 
ers of  handguns  delivered  under  this  section 
are  entitled. 

"(c)  The  amoimts  authorized  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  fees  collected  under  section  1092(a)  of 
this  chapter  to  the  extent  that  such  fees  are 
sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  remainder  of 
amounts  authorized  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  paid  out  of  general  revenues. 
"I  1096.  Rules  and  regulations 


"(a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
"  §  1097.  Effect  on  State  law 

"No  provision  of  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in  which 
such  provision  operates  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  law  of  any  State  on  the  same  subject, 
unless  there  Is  a  direct  and  positive  conflict 
between  such  provision  and  the  law  of  the 
State  so  that  the  two  cannot  be  reconciled  or 
consistently  stand  together. 
"§  1098.  SeparabUity 

"If  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter  and  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  not  slmllarily  situated  or 
to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 
I  1099.  Assistance  to  the  Secretary 

"When  requested  by  the  Secretary,  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  shall  assist  the 
Secretary  in  the  administration  of  this  title. 
"5  1100.  Appropriations 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"§  1101.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'person'  and  the  term 
'whoever'  include  any  individual,  corpora- 
tion, company,  association,  firm  partnership, 
club,  society,  or  Joint-stock  company. 

"(2)  The  term  'Importer'  means  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  business  of  Importing  or 
bringing  handguns  Into  the  United  States 
for  purposes  of  sale  or  distribution;  and  the 
term  'licensed  importer'  means  any  such  per- 
son licensed  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
44  of  thU  title. 

"(3)  The  term  'manufacturer*  means  any 
person  engaged  In  the  manufacture  or  as- 
sembly of  handguns  for  the  purposes  of  sale 
or  distribution;  and  the  term  'licensed  manu- 
facturer' means  any  such  person  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  44  of  this 
title. 

"(4)  The  term  'dealer'  means  (A)  any 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
handguns  at  wholesale  or  retail,  (B)  any 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  repairing 
handguns  or  of  making  or  fitting  special  bar- 
rels, or  trigger  mechanisms  to  handguns,  or 
(C)  any  person  who  is  a  pawnbroker.  The 
term  "licensed  dealer'  means  any  dealer  who 
is  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  chapter 
44  of  this  title. 

"(5)  The  term  'fair  market  value'  means 
the  prevailing  price  on  the  open  market  for 
such  weapons  immediately  prior  to  enact- 
ment or  at  the  time  of  voluntary  transfer 
under  section  1095  of  this  chapter,  whichever 
is  higher,  the  method  of  establishing  such 
prices  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  his  authority  under  section 
1096. 

"(6)  The  term  'Secretary'  or  'Secretary 
of  the  Treasury'  means  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate. 

"(7)  The  term  'handg\in'  means  any 
weapon — 

"(A)  designed  or  redesigned,  or  made  or 
remade,  and  intended  to  be  fired  while  held 
In  one  hand; 

"(B)  having  a  barrel  less  than  ten  Inches 
in  length;  and 

"(C)  designed  or  redesigned,  or  made  or 
remade,  to  use  the  energy  of  an  explosive  to 
expel  a  projectile  or  projectiles  through  a 
smooth  or  rifled  bore. 

"(8)  The  term  'handgun  ammunition' 
means  ammunition  or  cartridge  cases,  or  bul- 
lets designed  for  use  primarily  in  handguns. 

"(9)  The  term  'pistol  club'  means  a  club 
organized   for   target  shooting   with  hand- 
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guns  or  to  use  handguns  for  sporting  or  other 
recreation  purposes. 

"(10)  The  term  'licensed  pistol  club'  means 
a  pistol  club  which  is  licensed  under  this 
cli.apter." 

Sec.  3.  The  enforcement  and  adminlstra- 
1  ion  of  the  amendment  made  by  tliis  Act  shall 
be  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiu-y. 

Sec.  4  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  the  amend- 
ment made  thereby  shall  be  construed  as 
modifying  or  affecting  any  provision  of — 

(a)  the  National  Firearms  Act  (chapter  53 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) ; 

(b)  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1934) ,  as  amended,  relat- 
ing to  munitions  control:  cr 

(c)  section  1715  of  title  18,  United  Statei 
Code,  relating  to  nonmailable  firearms. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  foUowing 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  President,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  speak  at  length  on  behalf  of  this 
amendment.  Its  purpose  is  well  known  to  my 
colleagues  and  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion  since  last  year,  both 
pro  and  con.  In  the  Judiciary  Committee 
deliberations  on  S.  2507,  which  were  complex 
and  protracted,  I  indicated  that  in  order  to 
expedite  action  on  gun  control  legislation 
this  year,  I  woxild  offer  my  proposal  on  the 
floor.  It  was  circulated  again  to  each  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  several  weeks  ago 
with  a  sununary  of  my  position.  At  this 
point,  I  would  also  request  insertion  in  the 
Record  of  my  statement  upon  the  bill's 
introduction  last  November,  which  explains 
the  background  of  this  measure  in  mora 
detail. 

There  beUig  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

LiMrT.\TioN  OF  Handguns  Ownership 
Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  President,  today,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  that  would  limit  handgun 
ownership  to  law  enforcement  officers  and 
security  guards. 

Other  handguns,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
would  be  bought  at  fair  value  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  destroyed.  Fair  value  can  bo 
generally  interpreted  to  mean  the  price  that 
a  handgun  would  bring  in  the  open  market 
on  the  day  before  the  bill  is  enacted.  The 
measure  would  not  affect  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. 

The  bill  reflects  my  conclusion — and  the 
conclusion  of  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence — the 
Eisenhower  commission — of  which  I  was  a 
member,  that  the  Nation  has  little  chance  of 
curbing  violent  crime  imtll  handguns  are  no 
longer  readily  available  to  all  comers. 

First  of  all,  I  should  candidly  acknowledge 
that  this  handgun  program  will  require  a 
very  extensive  education  program  to  achieve 
enactment  and  successful  implementation. 
Many  Americans  will  be  reluctant  to  turn 
in  their  pistols  until  they  have  all  the  facts. 
And  the  facts  present  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  the  safety  of  a  household  Is 
diminished — not  increased — by  the  presence 
of  a  pistol  in  the  house. 

Handgun  control  is  difficult  to  institute 
liere  simply  because  we  are  one  of  the  few 
nations  in  the  world  with  a  great  many  hand- 
Sinis  in  circulation  among  people  accus- 
tomed to  having  them. 

One-hundred  years  ago,  haiidgtm  control 
would  have  been  relatively  easy.  Few  people 
o.vned  them,  even — despite  what  the  cow- 
boy movies  tell  us — in  the  wild  West. 

Fifty-years  ago,  it  would  have  been  rela- 
tively easy  to  ban  cigarets.  Few,  If  any,  peo- 
ple smoked  them.  But  by  1970,  too  many  In 
tlie  Nation  were  hooked.  And,  in  the  same 
i-eu.se.  we  are  hooked  on  handguns. 

There  are  now  about  25  million  of  them 
in  the  country  and  sales  have  quadrupled  in 
the  past  decade. 


They  account  for  three-quarters  of  all  fire- 
arms homicides  and  woundlngs  although 
they  comprise  only  one-quarter  of  all  the 
guns  in  the  Nation.  Whenever  a  living  creat- 
ure is  killed  by  a  handgun,  it  is  almost 
always  a  human  being. 

DO  THEY  OIFLB  SOtND  PROTECTION? 

Most  citizens  owning  handguns  Imagine 
tliese  weapons  to  be  sound  home  protection 
devices.  But  no  serious  study  of  handgun 
employment — and  there  have  been  many — 
has  conctirred  in  this  notion. 

Only  in  a  very,  very  tiny  percentage  of 
cases  are  they  ever  successfully  used  against 
burglars  or  "home  robbers — ^simply  because 
burglars  seldom  enter  an  occupied  house  and 
bandits  can  easily  get  the  drop  on  any  house- 
holder who  does  not  walk  around  the  house 
with  a  gun  In  his  hand. 

If  you  open  the  door  to  a  bandit's  knock, 
then  "he  will  have  you  covered  when  he  en- 
ters. If  he  sneaks  in  through  an  open  door 
or  window,  the  householder  still  has  no 
chance  to  go  for  his  weapon. 

Conceivably,  a  householder  might  have 
time  to  arm  "himself  if  bandits  take  minutes 
to  force  their  way  in.  But  even  in  that  un- 
likely circumstance,  would  not  the  house- 
holder be  as  well  off  with  a  shotgun  in  his 
hands  as  a  pistol? 

Studies  in  Detroit  and  Los  Angeles  show 
that  only  2  percent  of  home  robberies  and 
1  percent  of  home  burglaries  result  in  the 
Intruder  being  shot  by  the  householder — 
These  studies  are  detailed  in  "Firearms  and 
Violence  in  American  Life,"  volume  7  of  the 
staff  reports  to  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  avail- 
able for  $1.25  at  the  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

For  this  minimal  protection  against  in- 
truders, Americans  are  paying  a  high  price 
in  the  killing  and  wounding — both  accidental 
and  deliberate — of  family  members,  friends, 
and  acquaintances. 

Most  American  homicides  do  occ\ir  in  tlm 
home  and  the  handgun  is  the  usual  instru- 
ment because  it  is  handy  and  is  most  often 
kept  loaded. 

Another  study  described  in  the  Violence 
Commission  staff  report  demonstrated  that 
71  percent  of  all  killings  in  Chicago  Involved 
relatives,  friends,  and  neighbors.  Almost  al- 
ways, the  attacks  were  generated  by  spon- 
taneous rage  and  the  attacker  was  not  neces- 
sarily determined  to  kill. 

It  seems  abundantly  clear  to  me  that 
although  a  handgun  ban  might  result  in 
more  bloody  noses  and  black  eyes,  there 
would  also  certainly  be  fewer  funerals. 

WHERE    DO    THE    CRIMINALS    GET    THEIR    GUNb'' 

My  mail,  perhaps  not  surprisingly,  runs 
heavily  against  the  proposed  measure.  Since 
I  announced  my  intentions  to  submit  a 
handgun  control  bill  October  8.  I  have  re- 
ceived 607  letters  in  opposition  and  only  99 
in  favor. 

Many  of  them,  I  should  state  In  falrne?-;. 
are  more  pitying  than  outraged.  A  common 
theme  among  opponents,  if  I  may  paraphrase, 
goes  like  this: 

"How  can  you  be  so  feebleminded  as  not 
to  realize  that  only  honest  citizens  will  turn 
in  their  guns,  leaving  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  criminals  who  do  not?" 

Well,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  common 
street  criminal.  He  has  been  studied  as  much 
as  handguns  have  been.  And  the  obvious  fact 
is  that  the  street  criminal  Is  almost  in- 
variably young  and  imptilslve.  He  is  most 
likely  to  be  in  his  teens  or  early  twenties  and 
robbery  is  not  a  career  he  has  planned  far 
in  advance. 

The  second  fact  is  that  practically  every 
handgun  ever  used  in  a  criminal  act  was  at 
one  time  owned  by  an  honest  citizen. 

Inescapably,  we  learn  that  those  millions 
of  "honest"  handguns  provide  the  reservoir 
that  keeps  the  criminal  arsenals  full.  The 


reason  handguns  are  so  easily  available  to 
criminals  is  simply  because  handguns  are 
everywhere. 

Handguns  in  honest  hands  get  into  the 
streets  through  burglaries,  thefts,  pawns, 
loans,  and  sometimes,  sales. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  It  is  not  the 
usual  practice  for  a  criminal  to  contemplate 
a  crime  and  then  go  looking  for  a  gun. 

Far  more  often,  offenders  commit  crimes 
only  after  they  find  themselves  with  the 
c.ipnclty  to  Intimidate  a  victim.  In  other 
words,  there  is  solid  evidence  that  firearms 
generate  violent  crime. 

The  great  pool  of  "honest"  handguns  Is 
cor.staiitly  leaking  into  the  hands  of  those 
v.lio  have  criminal  tendencies,  but  lack  the 
weapons  to  intimidate. 

The  last  catch  basin  for  these  guns  U  the 
police,  who  are  constantly  confiscating  and 
destroying  criminal  weapons  but  never  fast 
ciiough  to  catch  up  with  the  new  supply. 
Mcan\\'hile,  the  new  supply  is  inspiring  new 
violence. 

WHY    JVST    IIANDCrNS? 

Handguns  represent  the  major  threat  to 
our  society's  safety. 

The  handgun  is  the  favorite  criminal 
v.eapon  for  the  most  obvious  of  reasons.  It  is 
light,  cheap,  readily  concealable  and  can  be 
ea^^ily  whipped  out  of  a  coat  pocket. 

Long  guns,  on  the  other  hand,  met  none 
of  these  tests.  True,  they  can  represent  a 
threat  to  safety  but  they  have  a  great  many 
wholesome  purposes.  And  they  are  certainly 
not  designed  primarllj  for  the  kllllug  and 
wounding  of  humans. 

Since  most  long  gun  killings  and  wound- 
jugs  are  accidental,  probably  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  making  them  more  harmless 
would  be  State-sponsored  safety  training 
programs  for  young  hunters  similar  to 
safety  training  programs  we  have  for  young 
drivers. 

Because  of  their  handy  design,  handgun."; 
account  for  three-quarters  of  all  firearms 
homicides  and  woundlngs  even  though  they 
comprise  only  oi~,e-ciuarter  of  all  the  guns  in 
li:e  Nation. 

HOW    LONG    WOri,D    IT    TAKE    TO    DPY    fP 
HANDCVNS? 

E\en  it  the  bill  were  to  pass  tomorrow. 
it  would  dotibtless  take  many  years  to  achieve 
tlie  desired  results. 

Let  us  face  it — success  would  depend  heav- 
ily on  citizen  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
handguns  are  an  unacceptable  elemeiu  in  our 
society. 

The  bill  provides  a  moratorium  period  of 
180  davs  for  citizens  to  sell  handgtins  to  the 
Government.  After  that,  any  unauthorized 
person  with  a  handgun  in  his  possession 
would  be  subject  to  a  Jail  term  of  5  year.s 
and  or  a  maximum  line  of  $5,000. 

But  ho-.v  quickly  handguns  can  be  col- 
lected will  ceriainly  depend  heavily  on 
v.heiher  citizens  study  all  the  facts  and  will- 
ingly reach  the  same  conclusions  that  I 
have. 

Having  reviewed  tlic  studies  of  experts  for 
a  number  of  years  I  have  concluded  that  this 
is  the  best  "course,  although  I  know  that 
many  will  be  in  disagreement. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THE  "RIGHT  TO  BEAR  ARMS"? 

My  correspondence  in  opposition  to  gun 
control  laws  often  cite  tlie  second  amend- 
ment  to  the   Constitution,   which   reads  iu 

full : 

"A  well-regulated  militia  being  necess.iry 
to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  cI 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not 
be  infringed." 

Tiie  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  has  always  been  closely  tied  to  the  right 
of  each  State  to  mainttdn  and  arm  a  militia, 
now  called  the  National  Guard. 

When  the  second  amendment  was  drafted, 
the  militia  was  made  up  of  all  our  able- 
bodied  men.  When  called  for  service,  they 
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■irere  exp€ct«U  to  provide  Uieir  ouii  'Aeapons, 
■ome'hlr.g  no  longer  reqiiirecl. 

Ilie  FouudiDg  Fathers  remembered  that 
ttie  British  had  stoppe<l  the  colonial  militias 

roin  firming  themselves  aiid  wanted  to  make 
■  Lire  tiie  Federal  Government  would  not  do 
~  ^e  ;^me  thing. 

The  Supreme  Court  h:u  held  that  firearms 
rfesulation  is  not  uaconstitutioiial  unless  it 

upalrs  the  effectiveness  of  the  militia. 

lu  1939,  the  Coiu-t  round  that  the  amend- 

leat  was  enacted  with  the: 

"Obv.oiis  purpose  to  assure  tlie  conthuia- 

oa  and  render  possible  the  cfTectiveueso  of 
the  militia.  It  must  be  interpreted  and  ap- 
.ilJed  with  that  end  in  mind." 

N'ow  tliat  is  n  strict  interpretation  of  the 
Cfc!i.iiituiion.  A  •loose"  Interpretation  of  the 
•ond  amendment,  on  the  other  hand. 
Jild  prevent  Congress  from  reK\Uating  even 
ijleapons  such  as  machine  gun.-,  bazooka,-:. 
a^id  grenades. 

.'Vrd  If  the  "right  to  bear  arms"  were  con- 

nied  as  an  absolute  Indi-idual  right,  then 
J'>ngre>s  woii:i  be  nnnble  to  protect  society 
»i  /  dlsamiing  insane  persons  and  convicted 
njobsters. 

So  we  might  argiie  about  how  much  'in- 
fhngement"  there  should  be.  but  I  do  not 
btltcve  it  Is  valid  to  claim  that  any  inlrl.nge- 

cac  is  nnconfitittitlonal. 

\VoCLD  A.V  EFFECTIVE  IIANDCV.V    EAN"   STOP 
KILLLNCS? 

Uy  correspondenta  commonly  make  the 
ptiint  that  guns  are  harmless  in  themselves. 
tJiat  they  are  only  harmless  pieces  of  ma- 
cannery  until  picked  up  by  a  hostile  hand. 

Very  often,  I  see  the  phra^:  •  Gun*  do  not 
kill  people,  people  kill  people. ' 

Thia  is  occasionally  followed  by  the  staie- 
nlent.  If  a  man  wants  to  kill  someone,  ho 
wfU   find  a  way  to  do  it  whether  he  has  a 

n  or  not.  So  why  bo'.lier  to  take  away 
g^ins?  • 

It  is  true  iliat  people   kill   people  but  I 

3uld  have  to  add  mat  h^udguns  make  the 
>  b  a  great  deal  easier — and  possibly  more 
tciiptiiig.    And    does    not    Government   have 

me  reiponoibiiity  to  make  \\.  as  diiCcul;  as 
p^.ss:b!e  for  people  to  kill  each  other? 

Indeed,  tiie  :act  remains  that  a  hanclgim 
nfakes  it  e.T:y  to  .^pproa-h  a  victim  without 
t:  imediately  alarming  him  and  they  allow 
ih  .idiy  attacks  to  be  made  by  persons  who 
aie  un.'ible  physir.iHy  or  p.=ycho!oglcally  to 
o»  prpower  their  victims  throuth  violent  pi'ys- 
ir  (1  contact. 

It  l-s  certai;ily  not  sirpri.sing  that  hand- 
gins  are  presently  the  favorite  weapons  for 
at  tacl-vS  on  police. 

The  policeman  himself  is  capable  of  de- 
fending against  many  forms  of  attack.  He  is 
ti  lined  and  equipped  to  ward  off  attacks  with 
bJ  unt  Instruments,  knives  or  fists.  And  if 
St  rprised  at  close  range,  his  firearm  is  usually 
cr  rugh  to  overcome  an  attacker. 

Therefore,  clearly  it  Is  the  handgun's  ca- 

p:  city  to  deal  In.stant  death  from  a  distance 

qat  thre.ater.s  poll -e  lives.  And  a  handgun 

ic'ea   tbe    attacfeer   w:-h    the   additional 

men*  of  ■surprise. 

i:\NDCVN-s;    usEiri,   tolitical   weapon,.' 

biiice  I  announced  my  intention  to  in- 
(i'tce  a  strong  handgi:.n  bill.  I  have  had 

•a.=.!:.i  to  speak  to  many  who  oppose  tiie 

fion. 

In  th^^e  conversa'lor..s.  I  have  been  sitr- 

..ed  a:  ^..e  re:ur:i:.i;  theme:   That  w:de- 

•  cad   oTr.crshIp   of  hanrt^ins   is  .somehow 

rcr  ary  to  forestall  a  national  takeover  by 

rrn-.tin;--*-  or  some  other  .sLcIiter  poUMcal 
e. 

Ee.-e  nre  a  fev  typical  remarl;s.  extracted 
Ii^m  conversations  and  letters: 

•The  fir'.t  thing  Hitler  did  when  he  came 
1.  to  power  was  pick  up  all  the  guns  .  .  . 

"How  about  all  those  extremist  groups? 
TseyTe  net  gc.ng  to  t'irn  In  their  l.a!;d- 
E'  ns  .  .  . 
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"But  l=n.'t  a  disarmed  nation  ready  prey  for 
those  who  believe  lu  political  violence?" 

Well,  I  do  not  know  If  Hitler  picked  up  pri- 
vate weapons  or  not  but  eve:i  if  he  did,  I  am 
.sure  it  did  not  make  one  whit  of  dlfTereuce 
in  Germany's  poIiMcal  course.  That  regime. 
as  I  recall  had  .strong  popular  support  \.\ 
the  thirties  .ind  no  minority,  however  wci! 
supplied  with  handguns,  would  have  had 
much  of  a  chan<'e  to  overtiirov.-  it. 

Ptirthermore,  there  l.s  no  evidence  in  mod- 
rm  history  that  an  abundant  handgun  sup- 
ply has  cojitributed  to  the  stability  or  In- 
stability of  government. 

Handguns,  tnte.  are  a  favorite  weapon  of 
terroriRts  bttt  they  are  very  little  u.-e  agairist 
terrorists.  If  handgun  pos;ession  Is  outlawed, 
then  it  seem.s  to  me  that  the  autiiorlties  have 
one  mere  legal  v,eui>on  again.-,t  political  ex- 
tremists. 

Frankly,  at  this  moment  In  history  I  see 
no  internal  ron.spiracies  against  .Amer.oa  of 
great  threa*.  But  even  if  there  were,  free 
availability  and  possession  of  handguns 
would  be  more  to  the  benefit  of  violent  rebels 
thnn  pf  peaceftil  loyalists. 

WHO    WOULD   GFX   EXEMPTIONS? 

Ilai'idguns  would  be  allowed  to  police  and 
hren.^ed  security  guards.  Target  shooting 
clubs  would  be  allowed  to  own  handguns  if 
they  were  .stored  in  a  secure  place  or  at  a 
police  station. 

Antique  guns — those  manufactured  before 
189<1 — would  be  exempted  along  with  some 
mere  modern  weapoiu;  judged  \.o  be  col- 
lectors' items. 

CONCLVSION 

It  is  for  these  many  reasons  -^hat  I  ha'.e 
dec-jded  to  press  lor  a  ban  on  handguns.  I 
would  guess  that  it  wUl  not  be  a  totally  pop- 
ular uq(dertnking. 

Historian  Richard  Harris  once  cogently 
noted  that  success  in  politics  depends  not  so 
much  o:i  making  friends  as  on  avoiding  ene- 
mies. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  great  reservoir  of  po- 
tential .stippirt  for  stricter  pun  legislation, 
but  there  is  also  an  awaiting  cauldron  of 
jinrrry  and  emotional  opposition.  The  temper 
of  tiie  m.Til  makes  that  clear. 

Bttt  uothine  in  these  letters,  telegrams 
and  phone  calls  conv  inces  me.  based  on  the 
e"idence,  that  the  handtrun  is  a  wholesome 
element  in  our  society.  It  is  of  hardly  any 
use  i:i  home  defense. 

And  all  *he  studies,  all  the  facts.  Indicate 
clearly  t'nat  it  Is  a  device  that  ;s  of  primary 
use  to  the  criminal  class.  And  why  should 
we  CO  o;i  helping  them  out? 

Mr.  Hart.  There  are  two  premises  upon 
whii'h  this  amendment  is  based: 

First.  We  mtist  eventually  dry  up  the  vast 
reservoir  of  handguns  exsily  accessible  to 
cri.minaU  tltrougii  theft.s,  burglary,  and 
cheap,  secof.dhand  commercial  traffic. 

Second.  Eve-i  to  the  extent  that  criminals 
would  silU  have  weapons,  the  hard  facts 
iudicatc.  conuary  to  common  belief,  tha'  the 
rest  oi  us  are  safer  if  we  do  not  have  hand- 
gun.-. The  htilk  of  homicides  committed  each 
year—  not  to  meniiou  serious  'A  oundlngs  or 
fatal  accidents— do  not  Involve  criminals  at- 
tacking strangers,  but  rather  Involve  alter- 
caUons  between  acquaintances. 

We  have  all  seen  a  lieadline  about  t!-e 
lioiaeowner  or  iiorckeeper  who  shoots  a  rob- 
oer.  But.  in  fa'^t,  handguns  are  rarely  used 
su'tce^Ksfully  by  law-abiding  citizens.  T'ney 
are  far  more  likely  to  be  used  in  a  quairel 
among  Irie.ids  or  relatives  — with  tragic 
reoUiLS. 

On  July  2o.  tlie  Washington  Post  edi- 
torially sumaied  up  this  overriding  concern 
til  this  way: 

'Any  deterrent  effei:t  |of  crime)  tliat  pri- 
vate weapons  have  ia  more  than  offset,  in 
our  view,  by  the  danger  that  carcle.ss  a^l- 
de..s.il  or  pa.=.-ioiiate  v.se  of  pri.,ite  we.<»pon.3 


poses   to  the  lives  and  health  of  Innocent 
citizens." 

And  that  summnry  omits  the  toll  taken 
when  rl.ky  resort  to  a  handgun  to  thwart  a 
robbery  results  In  the  tragic  death  of  the 
innocent  victim  which  might  not  otherwise 
have  occurred. 

I  am  aware  of  the  intensity  of  the  oppo;i- 
tion  to  furt'i.er  handgun  control.  I  know  tha^. 
some  pistol  owners  may  now  believe  that 
those  who  take  my  view  are  part  of  a  secret 
conspiracy  against  their  freedom.  Nonethe- 
less, we  in  Congress,  the  President,  and  State 
and  local  ofHcials  can  and  must  emphasize  to 
the  American  people  that  this  measure  would 
enhance  their  own  safety  and  that  of  their 
loved  ones — and  that  we  wotild  have  no  other 
motive  to  pass  It. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  that  the  need 
for  leadership  will  be  met.  The  support  for 
lull  handgun  control  Is  growing  at  a  sitr- 
prising  pace.  Public  officials  and  priv|iie 
voices  have  recognized  that  such  legislation 
if  overdue. 

La.st  mouth,  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors  resolved  to: 

"Take  a  position  of  leadership  and  wrge 
national  legislation  against  the  mantifac- 
ture.  Importation,  sale  and  private  possession 
of  handguns  except  for  use  by  law  enforce- 
ment personnel,  military  and  sportsmen 
clubs." 

A  majority  of  the  National  Cwnmlsslon 
on.  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws  recom- 
mended that  handguns  be  limited  by  act  of 
Congress  to  the  military,  law  enforcement 
and  related  personnel. 

The  Chicago  City  Council  has  unani- 
mously endorsed  the  bill  now  before  us  In 
the  form  of  this  amendment  by  name,  and 
called  for  Its  enactment.  Laft  month,  in 
.strong  testimony  to  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv,  Mayor  Richard  Daley  of 
Chicago  said: 

'ITie  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  gun;; 
are  dangerous  to  possess  even  by  law-abid- 
iii'j;  people." 

A  widely  respected  law  eirforcement  of- 
ficer, Sheriff  Peter  P.  Pitchess  of  Los  Angeles, 
who  served  for  8  jeais  as  an  FBI  firearni-s 
instructor  and  is  an  honorary  life  member 
of  the  NRA,  has  come  to  the  concluEiou  re- 
flected in  this  amendment.  He  testl&ed  be- 
fore the  House  Judiciary  Committee  that. 
de;,pite  initial  skepticism,  and  only  after 
much  soul-searching  and  studying  all  the 
available  data,  he  has  "reached  an  inescap- 
able conclusion:  All  handguns  must  be 
buiiatd  except  for  law  enforcement  and  mili- 
tary." That  is  what  the  amendment  would 
do.  In  his  testimony.  Sheriff  Pitchess  also 
tiucslioued  the  ai'gunaent  that  criminal.; 
would  be  deterred  by  their  uncertainty  about 
whether  a  partictilar  home  had  a  handgun 
in  it  or  not.  From  his  own  experience,  he 
argued  that  tlie  possibility  of  finding  a  Crc- 
arm  in  a  house  makes  it  a  much  more  at- 
tractive target  for  burglars  becaui.e  a  hand- 
gvui  iii  easily  resold. 

Mr.  PresLdout.  I  &:^X  Vi;taiiimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  the  conelution  of  my  re- 
marks resolutions  of  the  Utiiteti  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  and  the  Chicago  City 
Council:  an  excerpt  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  to  Reform  the  Fed- 
eial  Crimiiifil  Laws;  and  the  prepared  tes'i- 
mony  of  SbcrifT  Pitohetj.  I  also  include  i;'. 
IU£.L  roqucot  editorials  from  the  Ciuvelaiid 
Piaiii  Dealer  and  WBZ-TV  in  Eo.:lon,  sup- 
porting my  bill  and  from  tlic  Wa.^hin,;lii:i 
Post  endor-ing  the  general  approach  of  bnn- 
niiv^  private  hnndgvms;  also  supporting  le*- 
tera  fioni  the  United  Methodist  Church  and 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection. 
it  is  .so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  Hart.  Next  to  the  claim  that  the  bill 
will  leave  guns  in  the  hand.?  of  criminals 
and  di.-arm  honct  citizen.-  perhaps  the  moec 
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frequent  attacks  made  on  my  proposal  are 
based  on  the  second  amendment.  It  is  said 
that  my  amendment  would  infringe  the  con- 
stitutional right  "to  keep  and  bear  Arms" 
in  violation  of  this  amendment. 

I  doubt  very  much  whether  this  debate  will 
change  many  persons'  view  of  what  that 
amendment  means.  And  since  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  yet  ruled  on  a  bill  as  broad 
as  this  amendment,  it  cannot  be  claimed 
that  no  uncertainty  exists.  But  I  have  had 
a  memorandum  prepared  by  able  staff  sum- 
marizing the  available  legal  and  historical 
materials  which  we  have  reviewed,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  amendment  I  offer  would 
be  found  by  the  courts  to  be  constitutional. 

Let  me  summarize  it  briefly: 

First.  Even  tlie  common  law  right  to  pos- 
sess firearms  was  never  deemed  an  absolute 
privilege.  It  was  subject  to  laws  regulating 
that  right; 

Second.  Based  on  the  historical  anteced- 
ents of  the  second  amendment  and  the  de- 
bate by  its  frainers.  the  cotirts  have  held 
that  the  right  "of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms"  is  a  collective  right  of  the  citi- 
zenry to  preserve  a  militia,  not  an  Individual 
right  of  self  defense  vis-a-vis  one's  neighbor. 

Third.  Whether  viewed  as  a  collective  or 
an  individual  right,  the  amendment  has  been 
interpreted  by  the  courts  to  stand  for  the 
following  proposition — and  this.  I  believe.  Is 
the  determining  principle  for  testing  this 
amendment — firearms  legislation  does  not 
contravene  the  amendment  unless  It  ob- 
structs or  Interferes  with  the  preservation 
of  an  effective  militia,  which  today  is  our 
National  Guard. 

My  proposal  meets  this  test.  As  the  legal 
memorandum  notes.  National  Guardsmen 
draw  prescribed  weapons  from  State  arsenals, 
including  their  sidearms.  Even  if  we  assiune 
that  target  practice  with  civilian  handguns 
facilitates  Guard  training,  such  practice  by 
duly  organized  clubs  would  be  permitted  un- 
der the  amendment.  One  must  strain  to 
suggest  that  a  pistol  stored  in  a  dresser 
drawer  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  a 
veil  regulated  militia — that  its  prohibition 
v.ould  significantly  impair  or  obstruct  the 
Guard. 

Because  of  their  well  known  scrnpttlous 
concern  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  every 
American,  regardless  of  the  issue  involved,  I 
am  pleased  that  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  letter  endorsing  my  bill  indicates  a 
similar  reading  of  Its  constitutionality  un- 
der the  second  amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  staff  legal  memorandum 
prepared  In  my  office  which  I  have  just  sum- 
marized also  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Wiilvtit  objectioti. 
it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  Hart.  How  would  this  bill  v.ork?  Brief- 
ly, It  would  make  possession  of  handguns 
and  handgun  ammunition  Illegal,  except  for 
exempt  categories,  6  months  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  legislation.  Since  the  law 
would  become  effective  6  months  from  Its 
enactment,  there  will  be  a  full  year  within 
which  people  cotild  realize  the  purpose  of 
this  measure,  its  reqtilrements,  its  restric- 
tions, and  and  Its  true  effect  upon  their 
safety.  Persons  delivering  a  handgun  to  a 
law  enforcement  agency  within  the  period, 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  at  the  time  of  enactment  or  of  the 
transfer — or  a  minimum  of  $26.  Thereafter 
handguns  could  still  be  surrendered  volun- 
tarily without  penalty,  but  also  without 
compensation. 

Traffic  In  handguns— as  opposed  to  mere 
possession — would  cease  Immediately  upon 
the  effective  date  of  the  legislation.  There- 
after, any  Import,  manufacture,  transfers, 
or  sales  of  handguns  not  permitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  lor  one  of  the 
exempt  purposes  wotUd  be  illegal. 


As  the  congressional  findings  stated  in 
selection  1  indicate,  my  amendment  is  based 
on  the  aggregate  effect  which  privately 
owned  handguns  have  on  commerce,  on  In- 
terstate travel,  and  on  the  Internal  security 
and  domestic  tranciuilily  of  the  Nation.  It  is 
the  intent  of  this  legislation  to  reach  any 
handgun  not  possessed  under  any  of  the  per- 
mitted exemptions,  whether  or  not  the  pros- 
ecution can  demonstrate  that  the  particu- 
lar weapon  has  been  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  bill  is  designed  to  exercise  the  full 
powers  of  Congress  under  the  Conunerce 
Clause  and  other  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  authori-te  it  to  deal  systematically 
and  compreher.sively  v.ith  this  national 
problem.  This  is  the  same  position  as  that 
taken  in  the  committee  bill  with  respect  to 
sales  of  Saturday  Night  Specials,  accordn  g 
to  the  committee  report  at  page  22. 

The  proposal  raises  important  issues  which 
I  realize  are  unlikely  to  be  resolved  to  everv- 
one's  satisfaction.  But  contrary  to  sugges- 
tions wliich  may  be  made  in  opposition  to  its 
adoption.  I  believe  that  the  hearings  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  this  and  earlier  Con- 
gresses, along  with  the  substantial  study  by 
national  commissions  which  witnesses  have 
called  to  the  committee's  attention,  provide 
an  adequate  basis  lor  tlte  full  Senate  to  act 
upon  the  proposal. 

In  the  hearings  on  the  pending  Saturday 
night  special  bill,  several  witnesses  who  sup- 
ported it  explained  why  they  thought  Con- 
gress should  go  further  and  move  against  the 
entire  handgun  problem.  They  explained  why 
local  laws  could  never  be  fully  effective  be- 
cattse  of  the  leakage  from  less  stringent  juris- 
dictions. They  cited  repeatedly  tliC  evidence 
compiled  by  the  Violence  Commission  tliat 
provide  possession  of  handguns  diminishes. 
rather  than  increases,  one's  safely  and  that 
the  tremendous  number  of  handguns  pre- 
sently in  circulation  must  be  redttced  drasti- 
cally if  criminal  and  other  violence  ::i 
America  is  to  be  controlled. 

In  tills  hearing,  and  in  earlier  one-,  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  vnrious  witne^se- 
have  explored  the  arguments  ad'.aneed 
against  banning  private  posse.ssiou  ol  liand- 
gtms  atid  the  .so-called  confiscation  issue. 

It  Is  true.  Mr.  President,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  'Violence  Commission  were  un- 
able to  agree  upon  the  propo.sal  I  offer  loda;. 
The  Commission's  official  recommendation 
stopped  short  of  that.  Btu  the  compilation  of 
datii.  the  research  and  the  analysis  done  by 
the  very  able  Commission  staff  experts,  has 
been  available  to  Congress  and  to  others 
studying  this  problem  for  several  years.  It 
was  the  basis  for  the  majority  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws.  The  statistics  and  analyses 
available  since  then  have  not  rebutted  any 
of  the  major  conclusions  of  the  staff  report 
to  the  Violence  Commission  which  report  lia> 
led  me  to  oiler  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  suppose  it  will  be  very  cpsv 
for  opponents  of  this  bill,  and  headline  writ- 
ers, to  make  "confiscation"  an  emotionnl 
codeword  that  diverts  us  from  urgent  threat 
to  our  citizens'  safety.  Let  us  remember  that 
the  important  "confiscation"  that  goes  on 
right  now  Is  the  15,000  lives  "confiscated  "  b\ 
homlcldeo  each  year  in  America — half  ci 
them  by  handguns. 

That  is  the  confisc;ition  t\  hich  sh.ould  con- 
cern all  of  us  and  which  concerns  nie  in 
offering  this  amendment.  The  time  has  come 
to  take  tlie  steps  we  know  are  necessary  to 
make  a  real  dent  in  those  figures.  In  the 
editorial  to  which  I  referred  earlier,  the  Wa^^!!- 
ini,ton  Post  put  the  issue  before  us: 

"What  It  all  boils  down  to  is  a  recognition 
that  the  United  States  is  no  longer  a  frontier 
society  and  that  pistols  a-s  playtoys  are  not 
tolerable  In  crowded  urban  conmiunitie.=. 
Getting  handguns  out  of  circulation  will  not 
be  accomplished  quickly  or  easily.  Btit  it  is 
high  time  to  begin." 


^'.r.  President,  that  is  what  thi.;  antendment 
v.ould  set  us  on  the  road  to  doing.  It  would 
set  us  on  the  road  to  reducing  and  beginning 
the  removal  of  the  vast  reservoir  cf  hand- 
guns, the  source  of  most  of  the  criminal 
armament  of  this  country,  ai^.d  the  .source 
of  much  anguish  through  accident  attd  mls- 
l;fken  killings  atid  woundings. 

People  ha\e  asked  me  when  I  thi:ik  It 
likely  that  Congress  will  say  that  handguns 
are  no-no'.i  "  for  everybody  but  the  bu=iness- 
inan.  the  security  guard,  and — if  the  Secre- 
tary licenses  it — for  sporting  clubs  to  main- 
tain premises  on  which  the  guns  can  be 
safei^uarded.  The  answer  is  that  I  do  not 
kno->\  how  long  it  will  be.  But  it  will  be  much 
sooner  if  men  and  women  in  this  country 
call  be  persuaded  to  look  at  the  statistics 
and  recognize  that  the  law-abiding  citizen 
i-r  safer  if  he  does  not  have  a  pLstol  in  the 
bureau  drawer.  His  children  are  safer;  his 
neighbors  are  safer. 

"The  statistics  are  overwhelming.  Once 
tlio^c  fisures  penetrate  the  understanding  of 
the  pcoj^Ie  of  this  country,  we  will  have  ar- 
rived at  the  time  when  we  will  legislate  to 
prohibit  the  handgun  in  private  hands.  Of 
CDiirse,  that  day  will  come  sooner  in  almost 
direct  relationship  to  the  willingness  of  those 
of  us  who  have  these  figures  and  interpret 
them  as  I  do  to  stand  up  and  say  so. 

Of  crurse.  the  criminal  will  have  a  weapon. 
It  .-.ill  be  a  long  time  oefore  these  30  million 
pis' I  Is  are  turned  in  and  destroyed.  So  long 
as  that  reservoir  is  there,  that  is  where  the 
criminal  will  pet  his  weapon.  Bttt  the  fact 
that  the  criminal  will  always  be  armed  Is  a 
".-o  what"  nrctiment  So  what?  I  am  Infinitely 
safer  if  I  do  not  have  one — if.  ns  one  would 
piu  it.  it  1>  talten  a-.vay  from  me.  I  am  safer 
ai,d  my  neighbor  is  safer  aitd  the  community 
1>  :.afer.  That  is  tlie  point  to  which  we  should 
:  ddress  ourselves.  - 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  amendment  wnl 
be  agreed  to. 

ExHiBir   1 
KssoLLTiOJj     OM     Gun     CoNrRoi.     ADOPiro 

BV     THF     U.S.     Conference     of     Mayors. 
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Whereas,  over  8.000  Americans  were  felled 
by  handguns  in  1970  and  nationally  80'.  of 
ail  homicide  victims  knew  their  killers  as  a 
reiaiive  or  Iriend;  and 

\\  hereas.  95  of  polieemen  killed  in  the 
line  of  dutv  between  1961  and  1970  were 
lelled  by  handeuns;  and 

Whereas,  gun  dealers  today  sell  to  the 
mentally  ill.  criminals,  dope  addicts,  con- 
victed felons,  juveniles,  as  well  as  good  citi- 
zens vho  killeti  e.ich  other;   and 

Whereas,  those  who  possess  handguns  can- 
not be  divided  into  criminals  and  qualified 
gtui  owners;  and 

Whereas,  handg.ms  or  not  generally  used 
for  sporting  or  recreational  purposes,  and 
such  purposes  do  not  require  keeping  hand- 
guns in  private  homes;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  19H9  that  firearms  regulation  is  not 
unconstitutional  unless  it  impairs  the  effec- 
lueness  of  the  State  militia. 

Now  thereiore.  be  it  resolved  that  the 
United  States  Coi.fcrence  of  Mayors  takes  a 
position  of  leader.-hip  and  urges  national  leg- 
islation aeaiiisi  the  manufacture,  importa- 
tion, sale  and  private  possession  of  hand- 
puns,  except  for  use  by  law  enforcement  pei- 
sonnel.  military  and  sporisnien  clttbs. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  urges  its  mem- 
bers to  extend  e\ery  effort  to  educate  the 
American  public  to  the  dangerous  and  appal- 
ling re.iltie-.  resitlting  from  the  private  pos- 
.session  of  liatidguns.  and  that  we  urge  the 
Congress  to  adopt  a  national  handgun  regis- 
tration law. 

Beit  further  resolved  thai  (i)  effective  les- 
islatiou  be  in'rodnced  and  appro-. cd  by  the 
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St»1  es  not  having  adequate  legislatiou  to 
'  ttai  effect;  (U)  tbe  propoeed  legislation  shall 
proT  ide  for  the  reglstratiou  of  all  firearms: 
<  iU)    Suite  legi&latlon  shall  require  all  citl- 

eni  iuterested  In  carrying  a  weapon  to  ob- 
tain a  license  after  showing  of  just  cause  and 
too<,  conduct;  {iv)  federal  legislation  shall 
I'Fo^  ide.  In  addition  to  existing  restrictions, 
■  hai  any  person  not  having  a  state  license  to 

an  J  a  firearm  shall  commit  an  offense  for 
ai:  sporting  such  in  interstate  commerce. 

HESi  (LLTIOM       MxlfORIAUZING       CONGRESS       TO 

Ouruiw  Handguns  by  Enacting  S.  2813 
Wbereas:  Chicago's  patience  is  exhausted 
by  ;h«  endless  sickening  and  lethal  shots 
froE  I  hand  guns  in  its  streets  and  buildings. 
The  only  use  of  hand  guns  is  to  Icill  and  maim 
peo|  lie.  So  long  as  hand  guns  can  be  private- 
qB«med.  no  one  is  s^e.  Outlawry  ot'  band 
by  a  single  city  ^nnot  solve  the  prob- 
hand  guna  sboipd  be  outlawed  na- 
lons    have    outlawed 
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gun 
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Tfce  destruction  in  Chicago  from  hand  guns 
s  b  tyond  belief.  In  the  last  few  days,  for  ex- 
un{  le,  a  Chicago  police  conunander  was  shot 
hurt  by  a  hand  gun  when  he  commanded 
to  surrender  in  the  loop:  two  isoys. 
nd  18,  were  shot  and  killed  by  a  hand 
In  an  alley  on  the  west  side;  and  a 
of  three  young  children  was  killed  by 
hind  gun  which  discharged  accidentally  as 
ell  dov-n  tbe  stairs  of  his  home  on  the 
side. 

knows  the  problem.  Chicago  knows 

hand  guns  must  be  outlawed.  Chicago 

that  the  hand  gun  lobby  must  be  over- 

In  the  Interest  of  protecting  life  and 
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NorD  rN  coMJrrrm:  os  federal  an'd 

STATE     LEGISLATION 

It  resolved  by  the  city  council  of  the 

citylof  Chicago:  Tlie  City  of  Chicago  urgently 

meiiiorializes    the    Congress    of    the    United 

to  meet  a  national  emergency  by  en- 

S.  2815.  which  prohibits  tiie  ojvnershlp 

andjmanufacture  of  hand  guns  by  all  persons 

t  the  Armed  Force.-?,  law  enforcement 

officials,  and,  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary 

Treasury,  licensed  Importers,  Ucen&ed 

dealers,    antique    collectors, 

pistol  club.i.) 

It  further  resolved  by  the  city  council  o: 

city  of  Chicago:  The  City  of  Chicago  ur- 

ly    memoriaUzes    the    Congress    of    the 

States  to  draft  legislation  or  amend 

15  to  establish  strict  requirements  for 

use  and  ownership  of  long  guns,  as  well 

r.d  ginvs. 


ta: 


PlN^   RZPOBT   OF   THX   NATIONAL   COMillSSIQ.V 

Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws 
Proposed  New  Federal  Criminal  Code) 

rtSEARMS    AND    EXPLOSIVES 

In'.rodurloTy  iiotc 

ifcro  Of  the  sections  In  this  group,  ii  1812 
and  1813.  are  Intended  to  cover  the  feloaiou.s 
asp  «t8  of  conduct  prohibited  under  federal 
reg"  ilaUon  of  firearms  and  explosives.  The 
leg-  ilatory  legislation  is  not  set  forth  In  the 
Cot  e.  In  this  connection  a  majority  of  Com- 
mit bioners  recommended  that  Congress : 

(  )  Ban  the  production  and  possession  of, 
antl  trifli'.king  in.  handguns,  with  excepuons 
onl  ■  for  military,  police  and  similar  official 
r.iKV.  and 

(B)  Require  reB;->tration  cf  all  firearms. 

A  substantial  body  of  opinion  in  the  Com- 
mU^lon:  Oppc^^es  any  Federal  involvement 
in  arearms  control  beyond  that  embodied 
in  V':istlng  leglsl^ttlon. 

A  Cask  roa  Control  of  Handguns 
I A   statement  by   Peter  J.  Pitchess.  sheriff. 
MS  A!.ge!e:s  Co-.:nty,  to  the  House  Conunlt- 

tie  on  the  Judiciary.  Congress  of  the  United 

etatea,  on  June  28,  19T2> 

I^:  rr.e  bfr^.;;   by  te;]..:^  ;.  "'U  ii.y  po.-.iiion 


regarding  the  handgun.  It  Is  made  for  killing 
people,  and  I  challenge  anyone  to  disprove 
that  statement. 

For  many  years,  my  colleagues  and  I  hare 
steadfastly  resisted  any  attempt  to  regulate 
or  outlaw  the  possession  of  firearms.  But, 
times  are  changing. 

Stricter  gun  laws  obviously  will  not  elimi- 
nate violence,  any  more  than  existing  puni- 
tive laws  have  wiped  out  criminality.  In  my 
apinion,  the  legislation  you  are  considering 
relative  to  gun  registration  and  control  is 
simply  inadequ.ite.  The  enormous  expense 
and  lack  of  enforceability  make  it  somewhat 
impractical.  But  restricting  the  sale  or  pos- 
.■>ession  of  handguns  will  have  a  dramatically 
dis.suasive  influence. 

The  problems  besetting  us  on  all  sides  are 
s^reat.  Our  society  is  experiencing  catastrophic 
xipheaval.  Our  attitudes  must  chnnge  to  con- 
lorm  to  the  demands  of  contemporary  cul- 
ture. I  have  done  mucli  soul-searching  on 
the  ls.sue  of  gun  control.  After  having  care- 
fully studied  all  available  data,  it  t>ecame 
increasingly  apparent  that  there  is  only  one 
course  left  for  men  of  good  will — no  longer 
can  we  afford  the  luxury  of  endorsing  what 
has  lately  become  a  dangerotis  and  untimely 
position — the  fallacy  that  the  safety  of  our 
populace  is  dependent  upon  an  Inalienable 
and  largely  indiscriminate  right  to  bear  arms. 

We  have  reached  an  inescapable  conclu- 
sion: .^!1  ifindguns  must  be  banned  except 
for  law  enforcement  and  the  military.  I  ask 
you  and  the  American  people  to  review  some 
of  the  f.ictors  that  have  precipitated  my  de- 
cision. 

First,  in  the  United  States  in  1971,  10,000 
murders  were  committed  with  firearms, 
and  guns  accounted  for  21,000  deaths.  Tragi- 
cally— incredibly— someone  in  America  Is 
killed  or  injured  by  gunfire  every  two  min- 
utes. Second,  as  a  law  enforcement  officer,  I 
liave  become  Increasingly  alarmed  over  the 
astounding  number  of  policemen  who  are 
Uillecl  or  v.ounded  in  the  performance  of 
their  duty.  Prom  1961  to  1970,  604  fellow 
peace  officers  were  killed  by  firearms:  466  of 
these  were  by  handguns!  During  that  same 
period,  only  29  officers  were  killed  by  other 
weapons. 

We  live  in  an  age  when  statistics  such  as 
iliese  have  lost  much  of  their  Impact.  Under- 
.-.tandably,  a  concerned  public  becomes 
shocked,  then  apathetic  and,  finally,  anes- 
thetized. During  the  past  few  years,  the  col- 
lective conscience  of  our  people  has  been 
numbed  by  the  assassinations  of  John  P. 
Kennedy,  JIartin  Luther  King,  and  Robert 
F.  Kennedy.  The  attempted  assassination  of 
Governor  Wallace  has  again  refocu.sed  our 
attention  on  the  Isstie  of  violence.  As  shock- 
ing and  deplorable  as  these  incidents  are, 
they  are  but  a  few  of  the  traumatic  dramati- 
zations occurring  hourly  within  our  cities. 

Gun  control  laws  can  retard  the  increa.se 
:;i  criminal  activity.  In  New  York  City,  for 
example,  where  strict  control  of  handginis 
exists,  the  murder  rate  of  10.5  per  100.000 
inhabitants  is  well  below  that  of  most  other 
c!t!e.=!  with  weak  gun  control,  stich  ea  Dallas 
(18.4),  Houston  (16.9),  and  Atlanta  (204). 
And  this  has  been  accomplished  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  guns  enter  New  York  from  other 
a;x-.\s  with  lax  gun  control  laws. 

What  our  country  mutt  recommend  is 
legioiation  controlling  handguns  on  a  ua- 
iioii-wide  basis  and  accompanying  enabling 
letiibUtion  to  make  the  enforcement  of  those 
controls  pos&ible.  Exiitlug  search  and  seizure 
laws  need  to  be  modified  to  allow  greater 
latitude  to  the  poll:e  in  tlie  search  for  weap- 
ons. Tliere  are  more  than  20.000  state  and 
local  firearms  lawj,  many  of  whlcii  are  cou- 
llictiug,  obsolete  and  unenforceable.  Tlie  nec- 
c-iary  coordination,  leadership  and  solution 
niust  come  at  the  federal  level.  I.aw  enforce- 
meut  needs  the  right  to  seize  illegally  pos- 
.sos.sed  handguns,  u?e  them  in  evidence  in 
criminal  ca.'ie<;.  then  destroy  them,  eventually 


eliminating  handguns  except  for  police  and 
the  military. 

Hopefully,  few  of  you  have  had  the  experi- 
ence of  finding  yourself  at  the  end  of  a  gun, 
but  for  all  too  many  of  our  citizens,  this  is 
not  the  ease.  Last  year  alone,  80,000  Ameri- 
cans were  Injured  In  assaults  by  gun-wield- 
ing assailants,  and  220,000  others  vsrere  robbed 
at  gunpoint. 

In  all.  guns  were  used  In  65%  of  all  homi- 
cides, 63%  of  all  robberies  and  24%  of  all 
aggravated  assaults.  If  we  are  ever  to  reverse, 
or  even  lessen,  this  almost  casual  use  of  vio- 
lent force,  we  must  be  willing  to  re-examine 
our  position,  and  commit  ourselves  to  seek- 
ing a  solution.  Objective  reasoning  permits 
no  other  beginning  than  the  elimination  of 
the  handgun. 

Many  good  Amercans  will  argue  that  we 
should  take  the  guns  from  the  criminal,  but 
not  prohibit  their  possession  tfy  the  law- 
abiding  citizen.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some 
validity  to  this  argument  If  the  destruction 
caused  were  exclusively  due  to  criminal  ac- 
tivity; but  It  only  takes  a  cursory  glance  at 
the  facts  to  recognize  the  fallacy  inherent  to 
this  position.  In  Washington,  D.C..  81%  of  all 
homicide  cases  Involve  a  suspect  and  a  vic- 
tim who  were  either  friends,  relatives,  ac- 
quaintances, or  husband  and  wife — 8C%  of 
the  murders  stemmed  directly  rrom  an  argu- 
ment, a  fight,  an  altercation  or  a  lover's 
quarrel.  The  bloodshed,  then.  Is  not  due  to 
Just  the  premeditated  klUer  who  methodi- 
cally calculates  a  murder,  but  is  the  result 
in  all  too  many  instances  of  frustration  and 
passion  which  are  grasping  for  an  available 
means  of  release. 

It  is  needless  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
tragic  spectrum  of  accidental  killings  caused 
by  the  availability  of  a  firearm. 

It  may  be  argued  that  a  person  intent  on 
murder  will  find  a  way  to  do  so.  If  not  with  a 
handgun,  then  with  some  other  weapon.  This 
lias  not  been  the  case,  and  it  becomes  most 
evident  upon  serious  reflection.  Consider  the 
covmtlcss  psychiatric  patients  who  have 
stated  at  one  time  or  another  they  were  glad 
tiiey  did  not  have  a  gtin  available  to  tise  on 
tiiemselves  or  others.  It  Is  not  difficult  to 
envision  an  angry  spouse  In  a  moment  of 
irrationality,  rather  than  hurling  an  invec- 
tive, resorting  to  the  use  of  a  gun. 

This  is  not  conjecture  ...  it  Is  not  fan- 
ta,y  ...  it  happens  with  ahnotit  predictable 
regularity. 

Organizations  of  sportsmen  and  hobbyists 
maintain  that  handgun  controls  would  inter- 
fere with  the  activities  iu  which  they  engage. 
Certainly  handguns  can  be  used  for  these 
pursuits,  but  let  me  paraphrase  what  I  stated 
earlier  ...  it  is  difiScult  to  deny  that  their 
primary  purpose  and  the  Job  they  were  de- 
signed for  Is  killing  people.  We  are  not  sug- 
gesting the  outlawing  of  all  firearms,  but 
rattier  tiie  elimination  through  legislation  of 
tlie  deadliest  of  all — the  handgun. 

I  am  aware  there  are  gun  collectors 
throughout  the  country  who  possess  hand- 
guns tliat  are  both  rare  and  valuable,  and 
I  would  not  presume  that  these  collections 
Bliould  iu  any  way  be  diminished.  What  I  do 
advocate  is  that  these  handguns  be  rendered 
inoperable  as  instruments  of  aeath  and  de- 
siruciion.  I  might  add  tliat  I  too  am  a  gun 
collector. 

Wliile  the  United  States  Constitution  guai-- 
antecs  cltizeos  the  right  to  possess  arms, 
lew  liiinklng  f>ersous  wotild  argue  that  this 
right  bhould  be  extended  to  include  machine 
gun.?,  Same  throwers,  or  similar  we:^x>iis. 
Such  an  argument  would  .surely  not  b©  iu 
keeping  with  the  .spirit  of  the  Second  Amend- 
ment. Neither  should  this  right  be  construed 
lo  extend  to  handguns,  for  the  same  reason. 

Ihe  primary  Justification  for  the  Second 
Amendment's  hicluslon  in  the  Constitution 
centered  around  self-defense,  national  de- 
fense, and  food  acquisition.  In  today's  com- 
plex, urbanised  American  .society,  these  rea- 
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sons  are,  at  the  least,  extraneous  when  ap- 
plied to  handguns: 

We  have  the  Armed  F\>rces  to  protect  our 
.shores  and  borders,  and  the  police  to  per- 
lonn  a  like  function  with  regard  to  domestic 
threats  to  our  security. 

For  those  who  find  it  necessary  to  keep 
lirearnis  in  the  home  for  fiuther  protection 
of  their  persons  and  property,  or  for  use  in 
hunting  or  similar  pursuits,  rifles  and  shot- 
guns will  not  only  suffice  but  are  preferable 
to  the  handgun  for  almost  every  conceivable 
purpose ; 

For  every  robber  stopped  by  a  homeowner 
with  a  handgun,  four  homeowners  or  mem- 
bers of  their  family  are  killed  iu  handgun 
accidents.  The  fact  is,  tlie  only  viable  ad- 
vantage pistols  offer  over  long-guns  are  their 
portability  and  ease  of  concealment.  The 
former  renders  them  useful  to  peace  ofiicers, 
while  the  latter  makes  them  ideal  for  crim- 
inals as  "means"  to  their  "end." 

Moreover,  from  a  constitutional  point  of 
view,   the   federal   courts   have   consistently 
■  interpreted  the  Second  Amendment  as  re- 
ferring to  a  collective  right  rather  than  an 
individual  privilege. 

All  of  the  arguments  directed  against  leg- 
islation for  control  of  handguns  pale  into 
Insignificance  when  Juxaposed  with  the 
mortality  and  grief  which  result,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  control. 

On  an  average  day  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  as  many  as  57  deaths  resulting 
from  the  tise  of  firearms  and  yet  tlie  tragedy 
and  grief  continue  to  mount. 

The  support  for  gun  control  laws  is  strong, 
and  growing  stronger  dally.  Public  officials 
and  concerned  citizens  in  many  fields  are 
recognizing  that  the  time  for  legislation  Is 
now. 

When  I  first  propo.sed  the  banning  of 
handguns  In  May  at  a  press  conference  held 
during  the  annual  conference  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Peace  Officers'  Association,  I  was 
aware  of  the  consequences,  and  that  It  would 
generate  a  significant  amount  of  opposition. 
What  I  was  not  prepared  for  was  the  over- 
whelming support  from  the  citizens  who 
learned  of  my  position  through  the  news 
media. 

In  1972,  the  United  States  Mayors  Confer- 
ence recommended  that  handgun  ownership 
be  banned  for  all  but  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, military  and  sportsmen  clubs.  I  oppose 
including  the  latter. 

The  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  has  recommended 
that  there  be  a  licensing  system  for  all 
handguns,  with  possession  restricted  to  those 
who  can  Indicate  they  have  a  special  need 
for  such  guns.  In  supporting  this  recom- 
mendation, the  Commission  reported  that 
tliere  are  90  million  firearms  in  the  United 
States.  Half  of  the  nation's  60  million  house- 
holds reportedly  possess  at  least  one  gun, 
and  the  number  of  guna  owned  by  private 
citizens  is  still  rising  rapidly.  They  further 
reported  that  more  personal  injury  and 
death  resulting  from  crime  occurs  in  the 
United  States  than  in  any  comparable  nation 
in  the  world  .  .  and  the  primary  tool  of 
this  injury  and  death  Is  the  firearm. 

Statistics  have  shown  that  those  States 
v.-ith  some  sort  of  gtin  control  laws  have 
proportionately  fewer  deaths  as  a  result  of 
firearms,  than  do  those  States  without  such 
controls.  And  the  relationship  between 
America's  "pacesetting"  among  all  other  na- 
tions in  the  number  of  murders  per- 
petrated— and  the  fsict  that  we  are  one  of 
the  few  countries  on  earth  without  gun  con- 
'rol  laws— can  no  longer  be  ignored. 

Nearly  all  the  civilized  nations  of  tlie 
world  require  firearms  licensing  or  registra- 
tion, or  both;  and  many  of  them  prohibit 
the  private  possession  of  any  handguns 
whatsoever.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  the 
private  ownership  of  handguns,  on  a  per 
capita  basla,  as  high  as  in  the  Uniled  States. 
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The  United  States  has  135  h.indguns  per 
1,000  people,  while  Canada  has  only  30  per 
1,000.  Israel,  referred  to  by  many  as  an 
"armed  camp,"  has  only  10  handguns  per 
1,000  people.  Finland,  the  Netherlands, 
Greece,  Great  Britain  and  Switzeiland  have 
fewer  tlian  live  handguns  per  1,000  residents. 
It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  see  the  correlation 
between  these  figures  and  homicide.  Ftor 
example,  the  rate  of  homicide  in  the  United 
States  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
industrial  nation  iii  tlie  world.  It  is  almost 
three  times  as  hlbii  as  Japan  and  eight  limes 
as  high  as  Great  Britain. 

Iu  the  United  States  there  are  5.7  ;,  "i 
murders  per  100,000  per.-jous  e;icii  year,  but 
in  Japan  where  it  is  illeg.i!  to  own.  manufac- 
ture or  carry  a  handgun  tlie  ratio  is  only 
1.9  per  100,000  persons.  In  Great  Britain 
where  handgun  laws  are  almost  as  restrictive 
as  Japan,  the  gun  murder  ratio  is  only  1.25 
per  100.000  persons,  resulting  iu  29  h-iudyun 
homicides  in  1970  among  a  populace  of  50 
million  persons,  while  Los  Angeles  Cotmty 
with  a  population  Just  over  7  million,  had 
308  handgun  homicides.  And  while  we  arc 
on  the  subject  of  Great  Britain,  we  might 
take  a  look  at  her  record  of  a.ssassinations  .  .  . 
Prime  Minister  Perceval  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  hand  of  a  disgruntled  pl.stol- 
wielding  taxpayer  In  the  Waiting  Room  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Tlie  year  of  thts  mur- 
der was  1812 — 160  years  ago — and  that 
was  England's  first  and  la.st  political 
assassination. 

Statistically,  h'storically,  philosophically — 
guns,  especially  handguns,  have  been  and 
Aill  always  continue  to  be  a  most  proficient 
means  of  killing  people,  whether  wantonly 
or  accidentally.  As  long  as  the  populace  con- 
tinues to  own  handguns,  the  danger  and 
opporttmity  to  use  them  for  violent  ends  will 
remain.  Remember,  the  primary  purpose  oi 
the  handgun  is  killing  people. 


[From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  June  27. 
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Tough  HANUcrN  L.tw  Needed 

It  is  good  to  note  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  a  strong  tide  of  feeling  favorable 
to  proposals  for  federal  law  to  cou'j-ol  hand- 
guns. 

It  would  be  better,  however,  if  the  feeling 
were  for  law  to  outlaw  those  weapons  which 
accoimt  for  more  than  half  the  homicides  in 
the  United  States. 

Judiciary  Committee  hearings  today,  to- 
morrow and  Thursday  shotild  focus  more  at- 
tention on  the  nations  handgun  problem. 
Hc^)eful]y,  some  good  will  come  of  that — but 
it  remains  that  the  bills  the  House  commit- 
tee will  be  discussing  provide  only  a  start  to- 
ward dealing  with  the  problem. 

One  bill  would  prohibit  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  handguns,  except  for  law  en- 
forcement, military  or  pistol  club  use.  It 
would  not  apply  to  unserviceable  weapons  or 
to  curios  or  collectors'  items.  Private  owner- 
ship of  exlsUng  weapons  would  not  be  pro- 
hibited, but  citizens  would  be  compensated 
for  weapons  they  voluntarily  surrender  to 
the  government. 

Another  bill  would  at  first  require  nation- 
wide registration  of  all  firearme  and  pfrmiia 
for  ptirchase  of  any  gun.  A  year  later  it 
would  make  manufacture  and  sale  of  hand- 
guns unlawful,  except  for  law  enforcement, 
sports  club  or  collectors'  use.  Sale  or  delivery 
of  "Saturday  night  specials,"  those  cheap 
handguns  not  suited  to  sporting  use,  would 
be  banned  within  60  days. 

The  two  proposals  are  good  so  far  as 
they  go.  But  they  do  not  go  far  enough. 

They  do  not  provide  for  firm  control  over 
an  estimated  24  million  handgtuis  already 
scattered  about  the  cotmtry.  "Those  are  the 
w^eapons  that  cause  accidental  or  intentional 
deatlis  ill  homes,  that  are  a  source  of  armd 
lor  thieves  and  others  who  commit  crimes. 


Tl-icy  are,  in  short,  the  weapons  most  in 
need  of  control. 

A  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Philip 
A.  Hart,  D-Mich.,  hits  that  target.  It  would 
deny  liaudguus  to  all  but  law  enforcement 
officials,  security  guards,  gun  collectors  and 
niemoers  of  shooting  clubs.  It  would  rcquu-e 
:^ale  to  the  federal  government  ol  all  other 
privately  owned  liandgtms  within  dix  Ir.outh^^. 

The  proposals  now  beiore  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  &re  not  unwelcome.  They 
call  fresh  attention  to  the  haijdgun  menace. 
But  whatever  they  promise  or  accomplish 
should  be  recognized  only  aa  a  start  toward 
real  control  of  handguns. 

[From  'he  Congressional  RECorn  June  22. 
1972  J 
Gun  Control 
Mr.  ONeul.  Mr.  Speaker,  gun  control  rc- 
main-s  a  topic  of  heated  controversy  as  in- 
terest in  more  meaningful  and  striitgent  gun 
control  is  expressed  by  many  Americans. 
Dialog  concerning  tlie  Lssue  of  gun  control 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  highly  emotion- 
al and  filled  with  rhetoric.  However,  WBZ- 
TV-4  in  Boston  has  maintained  a  constant 
dialog  of  varying  opinion  on  the  issue  of  Fed- 
eral gun  control  legislation.  Wliile  WBZ  is  in 
favor  of  stricter  measures,  it  is  not  for  thi.< 
reason  alone  that  I  call  attention  to  a  se- 
ries of  editorials  aired  by  WBZ.  More  impor- 
tantly, these  editorials  represent  a  balanced 
and  responsible  approach  to  the  problem.  For 
this  reason  I  am  submitting  ior  the  record 
several  of  this  series  of  ediMwlals  aired  by 
btalion  WBZ  in  Boston.  I  would  also  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  work  of  Congressm.-.ii 
Abntr  Mikva  and  his  efforts  to  secure  passagL' 
of  a  more  effective  handgun  control  s'atute 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  No.  12  editoiial. 

Dlsarmamekt  Begins  at  Houk — ^No.  2 

A  senseless  shooting  Incident  In  Dorches- 
ter earlier  this  month  got  us  started  on  n 
new  drive  to  disarm  America — at  least  of  its 
handguns.  A  lot  of  our  thhiking  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  shaped  by  a  staff  report  done 
lor  tne  Eisenhower  Commission  on  the  CaiLses 
and  Pievention  of  Violence  in  the  late  I960.- 
for  the  Eisenhower  Commission  on  the  Catises 
and  Prevention  of  Violence  In  the  late  1960s. 
And  today's  editorial  Is  lifted  directly  from 
the  recoin:nendations  section  of  that  fipe- 
arras  report. 

As  of  1968  there  were  some  24  million  hand- 
guns In  the  United  States.  That's  an  average 
of  40  handgtms  for  every  100  homes.  And 
the  rate  Is  increasing  all  the  time.  Civil  dis- 
orders, racial  tensions,  and  the  fear  of  crime 
liave  been  turning  America  into  an  armed 
camp.  But  ironically  the  handgun  in  the 
liou.se  generally  create<i  more  danger  than 
safety. 

Tho'.igli  handgtnis  m:;ke  vp  only  about  a 
fourth  of  all  the  firearms  in  civilian  haud 
they're  the  principle  weapon  of  gun  misuse. 
The  handgun  accounts  for  tliree  fourths  cm 
all  criminal  gun  viale.ice.  And  the  rates 
01  gun  violence  vary  directly  with  the  rates  ol 
handgun  ownership.  When  the  number  o; 
handgtins  increases,  pun  violence  Increases. 
Where  there  are  fewer  guns,  there  is  less  gun 
violence. 

Our  paragraph  from  tlie  report  sums  up 
our  feeling  on  the  subject  exactly: 

"We  ha\e  concluded  that  the  only  sure  way 
to  reduce  gun  violence  is  to  reduce  sliarply 
the  number  of  liandguns  in  civilian  hai'.ds  in 
this  country.  We  recognise  this  will  be  a 
massive  and  expensive  task.  Bui  tins  is  a 
i.:;  c  we  >lioi.ld  be  prepared  to  pay. ' 

Disarmament  Begins  at  Hoau:,  No.  3 
Two  years  ago  the  staff  of  a  Preskleuti:il 
Commission  took  a  long  hard  look  at  the 
problem  of  firearms  and  violence  in  Ameri- 
can life.  It  concluded  that  the  only  sure  way 
to  reduce  the  growUig  wave  of  gtui  violence  is 
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toj  reduce  iharply  the  number  of  handg-iins 
in   circulation. 

That  conclusion  has  special  significance  in 
;  Boston  area  now  iii  the  wake  of  last 
ek's  senseless  murder  of  a  campaign  aide 
Mayor  Kevin  White.  And  the  overall  com- 
mission report  has  been  made  the  base  of 
islatlon  filed  earlier  this  month  by  Sen. 
ilip  Hart  of  Michigan. 

Sen.  Hart's  bill  would  ban  Just  about  all 

vate    ownership    of   handguns.   The   only 

eptions  would  be  for  police,  the  military, 

Iqiie  gun  collectors  and  target  shooting 

bs.  Even  the  target  shooters  would  have  to 

their  pistols  and  revolvers  stored  at  their 

bs  or  police  stations.  Under  the  proposal 

re  would  be  a  six-month  period  for  gun 

aers  to  sell  their  weapons  to  the  govern- 

m«nt  for  a  fair  price.  After  that  period  any 

authorized  person  with  a  handgun  in  his 

Blon  would  be  subject  to  either  a  jail 

tefm.  a  stiff  fine  or  both.  Let's  emphasize  the 

this    ban    wouldn't    apply   to   rifles   or 

shbtguns.   The   target   is  the   handgun,   the 

prjnclpal  weapon  of  gun  misuse.  As  Sen.  Hart 

possessing  a  handgun   in   the  house 

't  Increase  your  security,  it  diminishes 

And  he  pointed  to  what  he  called  the 

iuiredlble  overkill  In  the  bedrooms  and  living 

of  our  country. 

t  takes  real  guts  for  a  Senator  to  take  this 

kiid  of  stand  with  the  strength  of  tiie  gun 

around  the  country.  So  we  take  our  hat 

to  Sen.  Hart.  And  we  urge  the  usually 

majority    which    favors    gun    control 

le^lation  to  sound  off  for  action  to  other 

(  mbers  of  Congress. 
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Dis.uiM.sMENT  Begins  .\t  Home — No.  8 
Ve  continue  under  heavy  bombardmeiii 
fo!  advocating  federal  legislation  to  sharply 
re<  uce  the  number  of  handguns  in  circula- 
tlo  a  In  America.  A  lot  of  the  opposition  fire 
cei  iters  on  the  argument  that  disarming  the 
or(  inary  citizen  will  leave  guns  only  in  the 
ha  Ids  of  criminals.  And  obviously  there  is 
soi  ae  logic  to  that  concern.  But  It  overlooks 
soipe  Important  facts.  And  one  of  them  Is 
nature  of  most  murders. 
'  [Tie  greatest  number  of  killings  occur 
wiihln  the  family  and  among  friends  in  mo- 
of  rage.  Because  the  gun  is  there,  its 
usAd.  And  it's  far  more  accurate  and  deadly 
th^n  other  weapons. 

staff  report  for  the  National  Commission 
Violence  had  the  figtires  on  this  for  a 
year  In  Chicago — where  you'd  expect 
hoodlum  and  holdup-type  murder  would 
ibout  as  high  as  anywhere  In  the  country, 
even  there  82  per  cent  of  the  murders 
from  altercations  over  matters  such 
love,  money  and  other  domestic  problems. 
On  ly  12  per  cent  stemmed  from  robberies. 
An  3ther  three  per  cent  were  from  teen  gang 
s  putes. 

J  icross  the  country  the  Commission  found 

from  1963  to  1968.  the  number  of  mur- 

Involvlng  firearms  rose  almost  50  per 

The    number    of   killings    with    other 

wefipons  rose  only  10  per  cent. 

've  never  pretended  the  gun  itself  is  the 
factor  in  the  murder  rate.  The  basic 
em  of  violence  rtms  deep  Into  our  na- 
ohal  heritage.  But  the  killing  has  soared 
recent  years  as  more  and  more  normally 
abiding  Americans  have  armed  them- 
Too  many  disputes  that  a  few  years 
baik  would  have  ended  up  with  a  bloody 
noi  e  now  wind  up  at  the  cemetery.  The 
ha  idgun  Is  a  major  factor  in  that,  and  It's 
tine  we  at  least  tried  to  brir.g  ic  under 
cox  tro!. 

Dis.\RM.»MENT  Begins  .^r  Home— No.  9 
Owning  a  gun  for  self  defense  and  home 
pre  tectlon  is  deeply  rooted  In  American  tra- 
diton.  And  In  recent  years  more  and  more 
pe(  pie  have  been  buying  handguns  for  that 
pu|pose.  So,  In  some  qviarters,  our  campaign 
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for  a  general  ban  on  this  type  of  weapon  has 
gone  over  like  a  lead  balloon. 

But  this  self-defense  issue  Is  another  area 
where  It's  worth  noting  the  evidence  from 
that  staff  report  for  the  National  Violence 
Commission  two  years  ago.  The  report  cites 
ample  evidence  that  the  gun  generally  Isn't 
an  effective  means  of  protecting  the  home 
against  either  the  burglar  or  the  robber.  The 
robber  usually  strikes  too  suddenly  for  the 
home  gun  to  be  effective  unless  it's  out  where 
it  will  be  a  general  menace,  especially  to 
children.  The  Commission  report  noted  that 
in  1967  more  lives  were  lost  in  home  fire- 
arms accidents  in  the  city  of  Detroit  than  had 
been  lost  to  criminals  In  home  robberies  and 
burglaries  in  the  previous  four  and  a  half 
years. 

Qiilnn  Tamm.  the  executive  director  of  the 
International  Police  Chiefs  Association,  put 
It  another  way  In  recent  testimony  before  a 
Senate  committee  In  Washington.  He  noted 
that  most  people  don't  know  how  to  handle 
a  weapon.  So  for  defense  purposes  he  felt  the 
average  person  would  be  better  off  If  he 
equipped  himself  with  a  brick  rather  than 
a  sidearm. 

But  unfortunately  the  home  defense  boom 
has  not  been  in  bricks  but  in  guns.  Over 
10  million  handguns  have  been  sold  in  the 
pa.st  decade.  There  are  now  over  25  million 
of  ihera  in  circtilatlon  in  America.  They  ac- 
count for  three-fourths  of  all  gun  violence — 
much  of  it  by  the  very  people  who  orig- 
inally bought  the  gun  for  protection.  Again 
we  say  disarmament  of  handguns  should  be 
a  top  priority  item  right  here  at  home. 


[From  tlie  Washington  Post,  Jan.  9.  1971  j 

H.\NDCUNS    AND    HOUSEHOLDERS 

Like  so  many  other  committees  and  com- 
missions which  have  looked  at  the  crime 
problem  in  America  objectively  and  realisti- 
cally, the  National  Committee  on  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws  has  recommended,  in 
its  report  to  Congress  published  Thursday, 
that  all  firearms  be  registered  and  that  pri- 
vate ownership  of  handguns  be  outlawed. 
Tills  is  not  a  sentimental  or  idealistic  recom- 
mendation and  it  entails  no  limitation  of 
essential  Uberty.  It  is  designed  simply  to  pro- 
tect liberty,  and  Indeed  life,  by  restrictins; 
possession  of  the  weapon  most  frequently 
used  for  crime  and  for  killing. 

One  can  say  with  confidence  right  now, 
at  the  very  beginning  of  1971,  that  before 
the  next  New  Year's  Eve  rolls  around  at 
least  9,000  persons  will  be  murdered  by  gun- 
fire In  the  United  States:  at  least  12,000  will 
use  a  bullet  to  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives; 
and  at  least  100,000  robberies  will  be  com- 
mitted with  the  aid  of  a  gun.  These  are  the 
stark  facts  that  prompted  the  commission's 
recommendation  that  handguns  be  made 
contraband  and  restricted  to  police  officers 
and  the  military. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  as  the  gun  lobbyists 
are  so  quick  to  assert,  that  the  mere  passage 
of  a  law  forbidding  private  possession  of 
pistols  would  not  in  Itself  Induce  every 
criminal  to  surrender  his  crime  tools.  The 
law,  like  every  other  law,  would  be  more 
faithfuly  observed  by  the  law-abiding  than 
by  the  lawless.  Such  a  law  would,  however, 
begin  the  process  of  curbing  the  spread  of 
pistols  would  not  in  itself  induce  every 
discovery;  second,  by  making  mere  possession 
punishable;  third  by  diminishing  the  easy 
availability  of  pistols  in  bureau  drawers  and 
bedside  tables  where  children,  drunks,  angry 
spouses  and  other  Irresponsibles  can  get  at 
them;  fourth,  by  forbidding  the  sale  of  such 
weapons  by  gun  merchants. 

Would  this  diminish  killing  in  the  United 
States?  We  think  it  undoubtedly  v.ould.  It 
would  make  it  more  difficult— and  increas- 
ingly so  as  time  went  on — for  criminals  to 
obtain  handguns:  and  it  would  make  pistols 
less  accessible  for  the  kind  of  killing  so 
carelessly  called  "accidental."  One  otight  al- 


v.ays  to  remember  that  most  gun  fatalities 
In  the  United  States  occur  within  families  or 
In  a  relationship  where  the  killer  and  his 
victim  are  known  to  each  other,  and  where, 
presumably,  the  killer  Is  sorry  after  he  has 
done  his  killing. 

Would  the  recommended  outlawing  of 
handguns  entail  a  major  deprivation  or  in- 
justice to  law-abiding  Americans?  We  think 
not.  It  would,  admittedly,  entail  an  incon- 
venience for  persons  who  like  to  shoot  pistols 
at  targets.  Their  sport  is  an  entirely  legiti- 
mate one  and  could  be  carried  otit  by  keep- 
ing their  pistols  safely  locked  up  at  an  NRA 
gun  club  or  some  licensed  shooting  range. 
Responsible  citizens  ought  to  be  wlUing  to 
luidergo  that  much  Inconvenience  for  the 
sake  of  the  general  welfare. 

But  what  about  the  people  who  think 
themselves  as  armed  protectors  of  their 
homes.  These  would  be,  perhaps,  the  prin- 
cipal beneficiaries  of  the  proposed  law.  They 
might  well  be  saved  by  It  from  gunning 
down  a  member  of  the  family  or  a  neighbor 
mistaken  for  a  prowler  in  the  dark;  and 
their  own  lives  might  be  saved  from  the 
fatal  consequence  of  a  giui  duel  with  some 
\  icious  gunman. 

What  It  all  boils  down  to  Is  a  recognition 
that  the  United  States  Is  no  longer  a  fron- 
tier society  and  that  pistols  as  playtoys  are 
not  tolerable  In  crowded  urban  comunltles. 
Getting  handguns  out  of  circulation  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  accomplished  quickly  or  easily. 
But  it  is  high  time  to  begin. 

Board  or  Christian  Social 

Concerns  or  the  United 

Methodist  Church. 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  26. 1972. 
Hon.  Philip  A.  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wii.ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sen.\tor  Hart:  In  view  of  the  official 
position  of  The  United  Methodist  Church, 
we  can  give  hearty  endorsement  to  the  pro- 
visions of  your  handgun  control  bill,  S.  2813. 

Your  bill  bans  the  private  possession  of 
handguns  making  reasonable  exceptions.  The 
position  of  our  church,  as  set  forth  by  United 
Methodism's  General  Conference  In  April  of 
1972,  declares  "we  endorse  the  elimination  of 
private  ownership  and  use  of  handguns,  ex- 
cept In  extremely  limited  Instances." 

Therefore,  we  support  the  Hart  handgun 
bill  and  encourage  the  Senate,  In  its  good 
judgment,  to  enact  this  legislation  when  it 
comes  up  for  a  vote  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
ti-.e  near  future. 

Yoxtrs  sincerely, 

J.  Elliott  Corbett, 

Director ,  Dept .  of 
Ch  U'cli /Government  Relatioug. 

.•\.merican  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
Washington,  D.C,  July   26.    19T^ 
Hon.  Philip  Haet. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  As  you  may  know, 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  firmly 
agrees  with  the  Supreme  Court's  long-stand- 
ing intepretatlon  of  the  Second  Amendment 
that  an  Individual's  right  to  bear  arms  ap- 
plies only  to  the  preservation  of  "a  well- 
regulated  militia." 

Except  for  lawful  police  and  military  pur- 
poses, the  possession  of  weapons  by  indi- 
viduals is  not  constitutionally  protected. 

For  this  reason,  and  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  handguns  are  a  menace  to  the  lives, 
safety  and  rights  of  American  citizens,  we 
were  very  pleased  to  note  the  introduction 
of  your  bill,  S.  2815,  which  would  prohibit 
the  private  ownership  of  handguns  and 
handgun  ammunltlton,  limiting  handgun 
possession  to  law  enforcement  officers  and  li- 
censed security  guards. 

We  believe  your  bill  Is  a  solid  first  step  in 
the  long  overdue  need  for  effective  national 
gmi  ccntrol.s.  and  we  strongly  stipport  you 
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and  your  colleagues  In  your  efforts  to  enact 
this  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  Morgan,  Jr., 

Director. 

Exhibit  2 

Memorandum 

Subject:    Constitutionality   of   S.   2815,    the 

Bart  Handgun  Bill. 
Dale;  November 9,  1971. 

SUMM.\r.Y 

An  analysis  of  the  historical  origins  of  the 
Second  Amendment,  Its  judicial  intepreta- 
tlon, and  Its  purpose  viewed  In  the  context 
of  America  today  strongly  suggests  that  S. 
2815  would  be  held  contsltutlonal  under  the 
Second  Amendment.  Subsidiary  constitution- 
al questions  also  seem  to  be  met  by  the  pro- 
visions lu  the  bill. 

This  conclusion  is  based  on  tiie  following 
points: 

1.  The  common  law  right  of  individuals  to 
possess  firearms  was  never  deemed  an  ab- 
solute privilege,  but  rather  one  subject  to 
laws  regulating  that  right. 

2.  Both  the  direct  historical  antecedents  of 
the  Amendment  and  the  debate  by  its  fram- 
ers  indicate  concern  for  the  right  of  "the 
people  to  bear  arms"  as  a  collective  right 
sought  to  be  preserved  for  the  citizenry  vU-a- 
vis  the  central  Government,  not  an  individ- 
ual right  of  self-defen.se  against  one's 
neighbor. 

3.  Whether  the  right  to  bear  arms  is  viewed 
as  a  collective  or  individual  one,  judicial  con- 
struction of  the  Amendment  can  be  said  to 
stand  for  the  following  proposition:  gun  con- 
trol laws  do  not  contravene  the  Amendment 
unless  they  curtail  private  possession  of  arms 
necessary  to  the  conduct  maintenance  of  an 
adeqviate  mllltla  or  otherwise  obstruct  its 
maintenance.  S.  2815  mee'ts  this  test. 

4.  The  rights  secured  by  the  Second 
Amendment  Is  presumably  no  more  absolute 
than  other  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
such  as  the  First  Amendment,  have  been 
held  to  be.  Even  If  the  Court  fotuid  that  the 
operation  of  S.  2815  in  some  conceivable  way 
might  Unpalr  the  maintenance  of  an  effective 
militia,  it's  effect  would  be  marginal  and  sub- 
ject to  a  balancing  test  which  would  vindi- 
cate the  statute. 

5.  Apart  from  the  Second  amendment,  S. 
2815  would  withstand  challenges  on  the 
grounds  of:  (A)  self-incrimination,  In  re- 
gard to  registration;  (B)  taking  of  property 
without  due  process,  lu  regard  to  the  repur- 
chase of  handgtins;  atnd  (C)  lack  of  jurisdic- 
tional base  for  Congressional  action.  In  re- 
gard to  prosecution  for  possession  of  a  par- 
ticular firearm. 

discussion 

1.  Common  laic  right 
It  1.,  sometimes  suggested  that  the  Second 
Amendment  does  not  create  a  right  to  bear 
arms,  but  protects  that  pre-existing  right 
from  Congressional  transgression.  Such  a 
pre-existing  right  is,  presumably,  derived 
from  common  law.  Therefore,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  weapon  bearing  was  never  treated  as 
anything  like  an  absolute  right  by  the  com- 
mon law.  It  v.as  regulated  by  statute  as  to 
time  and  place  as  far  back  as  the  Statute  of 
Northampton  in  1328  and  on  many  occasions 
since.  The  Statute  of  Northampton,  2  Edw. 
ni,  c.  3  (1328)  declared  that  no  man  should 
"go  nor  ride  armed  by  night  or  by  day  in 
fairs,  markets,  nor  in  the  presence  of  the  jus- 
tices or  other  ministers''  etc.  See  Emery,  28 
Harv.LJlev.  at  473;  see  also  Knight's  Case, 
3  UodJlep.  U7.  87  Eag.  Rep.  75  (K.  B.  1680) . 
This  condition  upon  regulation  was  con- 
thiued,  for  example,  in  the  English  Bill  of 
Rights,  infra.  Feller  and  Getting  note  that 
"for  all  practical  pvirpo.ses  the  average  citi- 
zen cannot  lawfully  obtain  firearms  In  Great 
Britain  at  the  present  time."  '  Tl-.us.  absent 
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the  effect  of  the  Second  Amendment,  little 
more  can  be  said  than  that  the  common  law 
right  to  carry  arms,  whatever  Its  vestlgal 
remnant  in  modern  society.  Is  subject  to  the 
police  power  and  comparable  Federal  regu- 
latory authority. 

2.  Historicat  antecedents  of  tJic  second 

amendment 
The  Amendment  usually  is  tracked  back 
to  the  English  Bill  of  Rights   (1683)    which 
guaranteed : 

■That  the  sxibjects  which  are  protestants, 
may  have  arms  lor  their  defence  suitable  n 
their  conditions,  and  as  allowed  by  law. '  1 
W.&M.  Sess.  2,  C:2. 

As  pointed  out  by  Feller  and  Gotting.  the 
historical  context  Indicates  that  this  right 
was  granted  to  protect  collectively  the  Prot- 
estants, who  had  been  at  the  mercy  of  the 
armed  Catholics  under  James  n — in  short,  it 
concerned  group  security  rather  than  In- 
dividual self-protection  against  one's  neigh- 
bors. And  even  that  right  was  In  terms,  sub- 
ject to  legal  restrictions. 

In  the  American  colonies,  the  focu.s  of  con- 
cern was  the  fear  of  standing  armies  and  the 
importance  of  retaining  a  militia.  In  1789, 
five  state  constitutions  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  militia  but  made  no  refer- 
ence to  a  right  to  bear  arms.  Three  did  refer 
to  such  a  rif  ht  to  bear  arms  "for  the  defence 
of  the  State. '  Two  states,  Vermont  and 
Pennsylvani.T.  referred  to  tl^e  right  of  the 
people  to  bear  arms  for  "the  defence  of 
themselves  and  the  State.'  But  the  history 
of  this  concern  suggests  that  the  word 
•themselves,"  too.  referred  to  a  collective 
rit'nt  of  the  people  to  defend  themselves 
against  tvranny  by  their  own  State  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  to  defend  the  State  airainst 
out-side  enemies.  In  any  event,  il  tliose 
words  were  intended  to  suggest  a  right  oi 
individual  self-de;ence  vis-a-vis  other  indi- 
viduals, there  is  no  evidence  that  this  con- 
cern was  a  basis  for  adding  the  Second 
Amendment  to  the  original  Con.^ttiution.- 
Tn  The  Consiituiional  Convention,  the  de- 
bates make  clear  the  concerns  of  the  anti- 
Federalists  which  led  to  the  drafting  of  the 
Second  Amendment:  the  fear  that  in  the 
absence  of  Congressional  action,  Uie  States 
would  be  left  without  militias  to  protect 
themselves  against  encroacliment  by  tlie 
central  Government  (Feller  and  Gotting). 
The  development  of  the  final  language  in 
the  Amendment  underlines  the  concern  with 
a  collective  right. 

James  Madison  Introduced  the  Bill  of 
Rights  at  the  First  Session  of  Congrets.  In 
his  proposal,  the  language  of  v.hat  uiliniately 
fc)ecame  the  Second  Amendment  was  that : 

Tiie  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed;  a  well  armed 
and  regulated  militia  being  the  l)€St  security 
oi"  a  free  country;  but  no  person  religiously 
scrupulous  01  bearing  arms  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  render  military  service  In  person. ' 
As  reported  by  a  special  committee  that 
lrtn^u.".ge  became: 

"A  v.-ell  regtilated  mlliti.-i.  covipo^rd  of  the 
bod  I  of  r''e  people,  being  the  best  security 
of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  hear  arms  shall  no'L  be  infringed; 
but  no  person  religiou.siy  scrupulous  shall  be 
compelled  to  bear  arms."  ' 
Senate  debates  in  17P9  were  not  reported  !=o  it 
is  Imixt^sible  to  tell  what  considerations  led 
to  the  evolution  of  the  language  of  the  pro- 
po.spl  iato  that  of  the  Second  .\menduient: 
"A  well  regulated  Militia,  being  necesK-iry 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  cf 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  shall  not 
bo  iui'ringed." 

The  changes  made  by  the  Senate,  however, 
do  not  seem  to  alter  the  general  intent  to 
prevent  the  Federril  Government  from  dis- 
anniiig  the  States'  militia.  Tlio  contrary 
view  of  tliis  history  taken  by  Spiecher.  for 
example,  is  unpersuasive.' 


3.  Judicial  construction 
Fed' ml  C.Diirt  -  deci.'ions  utider  thp  .Sf-f^'d 
Amendment  in  this  Century  have  empJ-a- 
.«!i?ed  the  collective  nature  cf  the  right  to 
bear  arms  guaranteed  by  the  Amendment, 
eg.  In'J.-d  H'.ai'-fi  ■:.  Adov-..  11  f  .  Supp.  2!G. 
219  (SX).  Fla.  1935)  (Amendment  reiers  to 
the  collective  body  and  not  individuBl 
rights."):  VnHcd  States  v.  Tor,  131  F.  •2d  261 
<3rd  Cir.  1942).  reversed  on  other  ground, 
319  U.S.  463  (the  Amendment  was  not 
adopted  with  individual  rights  in 
mind.  .  .  .");  Steveiis  v.  Lnilcd  States.  440 
F.  2d  144  (6th  Clr.  1971,  Edumrds,  PUiliip.s 
and  Ctiebree-je.  JJ.)  (the  Second  Amend- 
ment applies  only  to  the  right  oi  tl.e  State 
to  maintain  a  militia,  and  not  to  the  indi- 
•iiciua!  right  to  bear  wms.  .  .  ."). 

In  the  final  analysis,  whei-ber  right  secured 
by  the  amendment  is  to  be  viewed  as  a 
collective  or  an  indlviduRl  one  may  be  more 
a  matter  of  theoretical  interest  than  oi  de- 
terminative significance.  However,  the  riglit 
IS  conceptualized,  the  Supreme  Cotirt  and 
lower  Federal  Court  decisions  make  clear 
that  It  is  to  be  measured  m  the  context  of 
preserving  an  adequate  militia,  not  in  term.s 
of  a  citizen's  ether  felt  needs  of  self-defense. 
Thie  leading  case.  Vniird  Slale';  v.  Miliir, 
307  U.S.  174  (1939).  In  its  narrow  aspect. 
MiUtr  held  that  prohibition  of  unregibtereii 
sawed  off  shotijuns  did  not  violate  the 
Amendment  because  the  evidence  did  not 
establish  that  the  weapon  had  a  reasonable 
relation.shlp  to  the  preservation  of  eflKJcncy 
of  a  well  regtilated  mihtia.  .  .  ."  Id.  at  178. 
More  broadly,  the  Court  in  MiUtr  vent  on 
to  state: 

•  With  obvious  purpose  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuation and  render  pos.sible  the  effective- 
ness of  such  forces  the  declaration  and  guar- 
antee of  the  Second  Amendmeni  were  nmdo. 
It  must  be  interpreted  and  applied  with  ilittt 
end  In  mind."  (/bid) 

Subseqtient  decisions  by  Courts  cf  Appe;il 
have  read  the  specific  holding  In  UUlcr  as 
limited  to  the  minimum  needed  to  reverse 
r,n  the  facts  before  the  Court.  They  have  re- 
jected the  notion  that  tlie  Supreme  Court  i.i 
.Miller  intended  to  give  blanket  protection 
luider  the  Amendment  to  any  weapon  shown 
to  be  used,  or  usable  by  the  modem  mllita  '- 
Cases  V.  United  States,  131  F  2d  916  (1st  Cir. 
1942),  cert,  denied  sub.  nom.  Vcla:quc:  v. 
United  States,  319  U.S.  70  (1943);  Unitrd 
States  v.  Tot,  fupra.  Tliese  cases  Involved 
prosecutions  of  felons  for  receiving  weapons 
in  commerce,  which  they  were  not  permitted 
to  do  under  the  Federal  Firearms  Act.  How- 
ever, the  opinion  in  Ct^^t•.^^  and  by  implica- 
tion in  Tot,  was  also  hmited  to  a  question 
or  proof,  namely,  the  absence  of  aiiy  show- 
ins  that  the  defendant  Uitended  to  u.sc  the 
weapon  in  coiuiectlon  M-lth  this  potential 
service  in  the  militia.  (Justice  Memo.)  '' 

Subsequent  decisions  have  read  from  Uiese 
three  cases  a  broader  rule  for  te:iting  statutes 
against  the  amendment:  a  statute  does  not 
violate  the  Second  Amendment,  absent  a 
showing  that  hi  some  way  it  impairs  or  ob- 
structs the  preservation  of  an  eilicient  well 
regulated  mi:itia.  United  States  v.  Synms, 
438  F  2d  764  (7  Cir.  1971):  United  Stares  v. 
Gross.  313  F.  Supp.  1330  iD.  Ind.  1970);  Bur- 
ton V.  Sills.  53  NJ.  86.  2-}3  A.  2d  521  (1968).' 
The  militia  of  the  States  referred  to  In 
Ar^tic;e  I  of  the  Constitution  is  now  or^.t- 
nUsed  as  the  Nulioual  Guard.  Marnlcnd  v. 
United  States.  381  U.S.  41  (1905),  Guard.-- 
men  draw  prescribed  weaix)ns  fiorn  the  State 
or  Federal  Government  both  for  active  duty 
atHl  trr.ining  reqtiirements.  Sidearnis  are  pre- 
scribed, a.s  well  as  the  more  basic  rifies  arid 
automatic  weapons.  Moreover,  even  assuming 
that  target  practice  with  handguns  lacili- 
tates  training  of  Guardsmen  or  potentLil 
guardsmen,  such  practice  by  organized  clubs 
Ls  permitted  under  S.  2815. 

One  must  strain  to  suggest  that  at  *l;e 
present  lime  a  pistol  stored  In  a  dres.ser 
drawer  sub.sttntially  facilitates  the  preser- 
vation of  a  wcll-regula'cd  miluia — !es  olono 
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t  lat  Its  prohibition  substantially  impairs  or 
0  3structs  It. 

/  Any  marginal  'impairment"  of  second 
amendment  rights  is  outweighed  by  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  Congress'  constitutional 
powers 

Even  If  a  law  resulted  in  some  slight  in- 
■<  rference  with  the  conduct  of  a  well  regu- 
':'  ted  mllltla,  it  would  not  necessarily  be 
11  iconstitutlonal.  Despite  the  First  Amend- 
II  ent  prohibition  against  any  law  abridging 
tiie  freedom  of  speech  or  the  right  of  the 
p  !ople  peaceably  to  assemble,  the  Guard  has 
u  jheld  the  validity  of  laws  punishing  speech, 
li  tended  to  obstruct  recruitment  for  the 
aimed  services'  as  well  as  laws  prohibiting 
p  cketing  and  parading  in  specifled  locations 
u  or  near  a  courthouse.' 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  to  sup- 
p  )se  that  in  assessing  Second  Amendment 
challenges  to  the  validity  of  a  federal  law 
w  tilch  dealt  with  both  weapons  and  persons 
n  (cessary  to  the  conduct  of  a  well  regulated 
irllltla  the  Court  would  not  use  something 
1!  :e  the  "clear  and  present  danger"  test  or  a 
"1  lalancing  of  interests"  test,  Just  as  it  has  in 
a;  lessing  alleged  infringements  of  the  rights 
piotected  by  the  First  and  other  Amend- 
msnts. 

At  least  one  Federal-Court  of  Appeals  has 
irdicated  that  the  offsetting  Interest  need 
IK  t  be  as  urgent  as  that  required  to  im- 
pi  nge  upon  the  right  to  vote  and  the  right  to 
ri  daily  equal  treatment  under  laws.  United 
States  v.  Synnes,  supra,  at  771.  n.  9.  Mr.  Jus- 
t;  e  Black  did  take  an  absolute  view  of  the 
ri  Lhts  secured  by  the  Amendment,  see  foot- 
ii'  :e  on  page  8,  supra,  but  liis  similar  view 
t ;  other  rights  has  not  been  accepted  bv  the 
Court. 

Tiius.  even  if  the  eUminatlt'ii  of  private 
1^1  iidgun  ownersliip,  excluding  target  shoot- 
ing clubs,  could  be  said  in  some  conceivable 
•A  iv  to  diminish  the  potential  effectiveness 
ol  the  mlUta  (National  Guard i.  it  seenw 
d<  ubtful  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  find 
ti  at  impairment  an  impermissible  infringe- 
m  ;nt  of  Second  Amendment  rights. 

FOOTNOTTS 

•  Feller  and  Gotting.  "The  Second  Amcnd- 
n.  >at:  A  Second  Look."  (hereinafter  "Feller 
ai  d  Gotting" ) .  61  NW.U.L.  Rev.  46,  49  (1966 ) . 

-  Legal  Memorandum  of  the  Department  of 
Ji  slice  Appendix.  1967,  submitted  in  the 
Hearings  before  Subcommittee  No.  5  of  the 
Hiuse  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  90th 
C(  ng.,  1st  sess.,  Anti-Crime  Program,  pp.  242- 
4S   (1967)   (hereinafter  "Justice  Memo" I. 

Annals  of  Con.  434  and  749  (1789)    (era- 
pi  asis  added). 

The  Lost  Amendmcntfi  (51  ABAJ  Nos.  6 
ad  7  (1965)  (hereinafter  "Sprecher "»,  con- 
cl  ides  that  the  parallel  history  of  concern 
fo  ■  the  militia  and  for  the  right  to  bear  arms 
m  ikes  It  understandable  the  two  should  be 
111  Jted.  But  he  argues  that  this  does  not  nec- 
ei  larlly  mean  the  right  to  bear  arms  is  based 
or  one's  function  as  a  militia  member.  This 
re  idlng  Ignores  the  plain  grammatical  con- 
st: uctlon  of  the  Amendment's  language.  To 
b€  sure,  having  a  weapon  on  the  Revolution- 
ar  ,-  frontier  was  an  important  source  of  food, 
protection  from  Indians,  and  so  forth.  And 
su  ice  the  mllltla  required  men  to  bring  weap- 
oi  5  with  them  at  the  call  to  arms,  little  con- 
'(•  n  may  have  been  given  to  the  need  for 
■  n  tiiitaining  a  weapon  in  the  fioniier  home. 
I  r  the  right  to  do  so.  But  tl-.e  only  question. 
' '.  Constitutional  dimension  is  whether  the 
'^•Jiners  Intended  the  Amendment  to  protect 
:  ••  right  other  than  the  pr"servatl.jn  of  a 
;:•.  litia. 

•State  Court  decision.^— .'iome  alUidiiie  to 

;  Second  Amendment,  others  .«olelv  ron- 
.  iiing  similar  provisions  in  State  Cor.stltu- 
ii(  lis — run  the  gamut  from  observations 
thit  an  Individual  right  is  secured  to  opin- 
ions that  the  constitutional  right  is  a  col- 
:e:  tlve  one.  There  ap{>ears  to  be  a  grj-.vlng 
rei  ognitlon  in  later  cases.  hov.ever,  that  it 


is  the  rights  of  "the  people"  as  group  vis-a- 
vis the  State  or  National  authorities  which  is 
secured.  (Feller  and  Gotting;  McKenna, 
The  Right  to  Bear  Arms,  12  Marq.  L.  Rev. 
138,  145  (1928). 

"  Taken  to  its  logical  conclusion  this  read- 
ing of  Miller  would  permit  private  ownership 
of  anything  but  useless  curios,  since  not  only 
shotguns,  but  rockets,  grenades  and  machine 
guns  are  useful  weapons  of  organized  armed 
forces  and  are  employed  by  the  Guard  for 
training  a^s  a  federal  reserve  force.  Few  have 
suggested  this  reading  of  the  Amendment. 

■  In  a  Memorandum  Decision.  Synnes  was 
vacated  aid  remanded  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  "further  con.sideration  in  light  of 
Bass."  United  States  v.  Bas^.  This  vacating 
was  based  on  the  Commerce  Clause  reach  in- 
tended in  the  statute,  not  the  Second 
Amendment  issue.  The  Court  of  Appeals  con- 
clusions on  that  point  were  not  disturbed  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  of  Appeals  iii 
Synnes  had  said:  "Altliough  Section  1202(a) 
is  the  broadest  federal  gun  iegislatian  to 
date,  we  see  no  conflict  between  it  and  the 
Second  Amendment  since  there  is  no  show- 
ing that  prohibiting  possession  of  fiiearms 
by  felons  obstructs  the  maintenance  oI  a 
"well-regulated  militia." 

'Even  Mr.  Justice  Black,  who  rejected  a 
"balancing  test  '  approach  to  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Amendment,  has  written,  "Al- 
though the  Supreme  Court  has  held  this 
amendment  to  include  only  arms  nccsaar;,- 
to  a  icell-rtgulatcd  vnlitia,  as  so  construed. 
its  prohibition  is  absolute  (emphasis  added). 
Black,  r/i-  Bill  of  nights.  35  N.Y.U  L.  Rev 
865.873  (1960). 

'•  Schencl;  v.  United  Staler.  249  US  47 
1  1919). 

Co.C  V.  Lctiisiuna.  37  U.S.  559  (1965). 


ByMr.  GURNEY: 
S.  749.  A  bill  to  provide  for  iucrease.s 
in   certain  civil  service  retirement  an- 
nuities. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Po.st  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

CIVIL  SEKVICE  P.ECOMPlT.^riON 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legi.slation  which  should 
correct  a  problem  faced  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  Federal  retirees — the  problem  of 
inflation  in  relation  to  fixed  income. 

Mr.  President,  my  mail  i.s  full  of  com- 
ments like  the  one  from  a  Fort  Lauder- 
dale constituent   who   wrote: 

I  was  truly  du-appolnted  In  the  lack  of 
Congressional  action  on  legislative  benefits 
for  Federal  Government  retirees  ...  I  feel 
that  anybody  who  has  spent  thirty  years  In 
the  service  of  his  country  de.serves  the  dig- 
nity of  retirement  years  out  of  the  po\erty  or 
v.elfare  category. 

I  could  not  ct^iee  more. 

Lh.-t  year,  a.s  we  all  know,  socitsl  .secu- 
rity benefits  were  increased  by  20  per- 
cent. All  of  u.<  can  agree  that,  for  those  on 
social  security,  this  was  a  welcome  sup- 
plement to  the  family  income.  This  year, 
I  would  like  to  do  something  along  these 
lines  for  Federal  retirees.  Accordingly, 
the  first  provision  of  my  bill  would  raise 
pensions  II  percent  to  20  percent,  with 
the  20-percent  increase  f^oing  to  those 
with  annuities  of  $3,600  per  year  or  less. 
For  these  with  higher  incomes,  the  in- 
crea.';e  will  be  proportionately  smaller, 
scalin?  down  to  11  percent  for  tliose 
earning  S6.500  or  more. 

Under  fhf>K)i.ic;l  security  system,  bene- 
fits are  weighted  in  favor  of  the  low-in- 
come worker.  This  means  that  dollar  for 
dollar,  a  low-income  contributor  to  the 
social  security  system  gets  more  for  his 


money  than  his  higher  income  counter- 
part. Under  the  civil  service  system,  there 
is  none  of  this  weighting,  meaning  that 
those  who  retired  at  far  lower  salaries 
than  they  would  receive  today,  continue 
to  receive  lower  benefits  throughout  their 
retired  lives.  My  bill  would,  then,  give 
the  highest  percentage  increase  to  these 
people,  most  of  whom  went  into  retire- 
ment before  the  recent  Federal  pay  hikes. 

The  second  provision  of  my  bill  would 
jjrevent  a  recurrence  of  this  situation  by 
providing  for  automatic  recomputation 
of  civil  service  retirement  pay  in  order 
to  bring  it  more  into  line  with  the  retire- 
ment pay  currently  being  earned  by  civil 
servants.  For  each  percentage  increase 
received  by  current  civil  service  employ- 
ees, current  civil  service  retirees  would 
receive  a  comparable  increase  in  retire- 
ment pay.  This  is  the  same  proposal  I 
have  favored  for  years  for  military  re- 
tirees, and  I  think  that  many  of  the  argu- 
ments made  by  retired  servicemen  are 
Just  as  applicable  to  civil  sei-vice  retirees. 

Mr.  President,  our  Federal  retirees 
seem  to  be  a  forgotten  lot.  We  hear  most 
frequently  about  social  security  because 
about  90  percent  of  our  retirees  receive 
social  security.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  military  retirement  pay  because 
we  have  changed  over  to  a  volunteer 
military  and  need  a  good  retirement  pro- 
gram, to  provide  incentive  for  reenlist- 
ment.  But.  while  these  two  federally  oper- 
ated retirement  programs  have  moved 
ahead,  our  civilian  Government  retiree.s 
have  not  kept  pace.  Although  we  have 
upgraded  the  method  of  figuring  ci\il 
service  pensions  by  moving  from  the  higli 
5  years  to  the  high  3  years  computation. 
we  still  have  not  brought  these  retiiees 
up  to  a  par  with  private  and  militar." 
retirees. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  in  the  State 
of  Florida  a  rather  peculiar  phenomena 
occurs  every  time  there  is  an  increase 
in  benefits  in  this — or  that — retirement 
program.  All  over  the  State,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  our  retirement  communities,  as 
soon  as  word  of  the  raise  filters  down 
from  Washington,  prices  go  up — eggs, 
medicines,  rent — everything — a  penny 
here  and  a  penny  there.  All  too  often, 
the  prices  go  up  even  before  retirees  get 
their  hands  on  the  first  check.  It  is  bad 
enough  for  those  getting  the  raise,  but 
it  is  terribly  difficult  for  those  not  get- 
ting a  raise.  We  have  a  lot  of  Federal 
retirees  in  Florida,  and  they  have  noticed 
a  sharp  decrease  in  buying  power  since 
that  last  social  security  raise. 

This  is  hardly  an  equitable  situation, 
.^o  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  take  a  careful 
look  at  this  bill,  and  to  give  it  their  full 
suiiport.  It  is  important  that  we  remem- 
ber our  Federal  retirees — and  not  let 
them  become  the  forgotten  segment  of 
our  retired  population. 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  i  f or 
Mr.  Bentsen)  : 

S.  750.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  privile.cre 
j;"aiiist  disclosure  of  information  or  the 
sources  of  information  obtained  by  per- 
sons in  the  news  media.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  I  Introduce 
a  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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a  statement  prepared  by  him  together 
with  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Bentsen 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Introducing  today  leg- 
islation to  permit  newsmen  to  protect  their 
.sources  of  information  from  government 
Investigation. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  will  guarantee 
the  right  of  newsmen  to  freely  gather  and 
publish  the  news  without  fear  of  govern- 
ment intimidation  or  prosecution.  The  men 
who  framed  our  Constitution  understood 
clearly  the  function  of  a  free  press  in  safe- 
guarding democratic  institutions  by  inform- 
ing the  public  about  their  government's  ac- 
tivities without  fear  of  reprisal. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  not  all  politicians, 
and  not  all  government  officials,  see  that  as 
clearly. 

We  are  witnessing  today  a  wave  of  incidents 
that  threatens  the  freedom  of  the  press  to 
collect  information  and  disseminate  it  to  the 
public. 

Not  long  ago,  a  reporter  In  Los  Angeles, 
William  T.  Farr,  was  Jailed  for  refusing  to 
reveal  confidential  sources  of  information. 
In  New  Jersey,  Peter  Bridge  suffered  the 
same  fate.  And  there  have  been  others. 

These  men  have  accepted  Jail  sentences 
rather  than  disclose  the  Identity  of  inform- 
ers to  whom  they  had  pledged  secrecy. 

They  know  that  disclosure  wotUd  have  the 
effect  of  drying  up  the  sources  of  information 
that  a  reporter  depends  on  in  order  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  people  what  they  need  to 
know. 

Their  courage  serves  as  a  standard  for 
their  profession. 

And  their  incarceration  serves  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  people  that  one  of  our  vital  free- 
doms Is  at  stake. 

These  reporters  were  Jailed  by  state  Judges, 
relying  on  state — not  federal  laws.  But  this 
is  an  issue  that  transcends  state  lines,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Congress  should  act 
in  this  session  to  protect  the  imperiled  right 
of  newsmen  to  pursue  investigative  reporting. 
My  bill,  therefore,  will  cover  both  federal 
and  state  proceedings  where  newsmen  might 
be  questioned. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  is  designed 
to  permit  newsmen  to  protect  their  soiurces 
of  confidential  Information — Just  as  a  lawyer 
protects  his  clients,  or  a  doctor  protects  bis 
patients — excepting  in  cases  that  involve  our 
national  security  and  national  defense. 

This  is  a  complex  and  controversial  issue — 
but  I  believe  Congress  should  act  promptly 
to  study  the  problem.  In  all  its  complexi- 
ties, and  develop  fair  guidelines  that  will 
serve  the  public  interest. 

Most  of  us,  on  occasion,  take  exception  to 
some  of  the  reporting  that  Is  done. 

We  expect  reporting  to  be  fair — and  It  is 
not  always  fair. 

We  expect  it  to  be  objective — and  it  Is  not 
always  objective. 

We  expect  It  to  be  accurate — and  it  is  some- 
times far  from  accvirate. 

But  even  when  it  lacks  all  three  elements, 
we  must  insist  that  the  press  be  free.  We 
cannot  overestimate  the  Importance  of  a 
free  press  to  a  free  society.  The  two  axe  in- 
separable. 

Recognizing  the  integrity  of  the  vast 
majority  of  tlie  Fourth  Estate,  and  tlie  good 
Judgment  of  the  public  to  evaluate  what  they 
read,  I  feel  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Mr.  President,  the  late  President  Johnson, 
who  certainly  had  his  troubles  with  the  press, 
spoke  eloquently  near  the  end  of  his  term 
in  office  about  the  relationship  between  the 
President  and  the  press  when  he  said: 

"The  relationship  began  when  the  country 
was  founded,  and  now  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies the  press  has  held  the  President  and 
his  family  and  his  administration  In  the  fixed 


and  the  constant  light  of  publicity.  And 
through  nearly  two  centuries  the  Presidents 
have  felt,  in  one  degree  or  another,  uncom- 
fortable in  that  steady  glare.  Tliat  relation- 
ship between  tlie  President  and  the  press  lias 
always  had  the  nature  though,  I  think,  of  a 
lovers'  quarrel.  And  I  am  not  sure  it  is 
ever  going  to  be  much  different.  That  doesn't 
bother  me  as  long  as  both  sides  concern 
themselves  with  the  basic  fundamentals,  and 
as  long  as  Presidents  and  each  member  of  the 
press  base  their  acts  upon  the  respect  for  the 
other's  purposes.  I  think  most  of  the  time 
that  has  been  true." 

Those  words.  I  feel,  can  serve  as  a  model 
for  us  all  in  respecting  the  rights  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  press  and  by  insuring  that 
the  public's  right  to  know  is  protected. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

S.  750 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Public's  Right  to  Know 
Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  Congress  declares  that — 
1 1 )  professional  newsmen  must  not  be 
inliibited  restrained,  or  otherwise  impeded 
by  governmental  process  and  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged to  gather,  write,  edit  and  dissem- 
inate vigorously  news  and  other  informa- 
tion in  order  that  the  public  can  fully  be 
informed; 

(2)  compielling  such  persons  to  disclose  a 
source  of  information  or  disclose  unpub- 
lished information  is.  except  under  very 
limited  circumstances,  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  inhibits  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation to  the  public; 

(3)  there  is  an  urgent  need  at  both  the 
Federal  and  State  levels  of  government  to 
provide  effective  meastires  to  halt  arid  pre- 
vent this  inhibition;  and 

(4)  it  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  insure  the  free  flow  of  news  to  the 
public. 

Sec.  3.  Part  V  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  section  analysts  at 
the  beginning  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"Chap.  Sec. 

"501.  General  provisions 6001 

"603.  Witness   immunity... 6002 

"505.  Communications  media  privilege.  6111 
"Chapter  501.— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

"Sec. 

"6001.  Definitions.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  below  sec- 
tion 6001,  the  following: 

"Chapter  503.— WITNESS  IMMUNITY 

"Sec. 

"6002.  Immunity  generally. 

"6003.  Court  and  grand  Jury  proceedings. 

"6004.  Certain  administrative  proceedings. 

"6005.  Congressional  proceedings.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  6001  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3).  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(5)  'Professional  newsman'  means  any 
individual  who  is  employed  by  or  otherwise 
associated  with  the  gathering,  recording, 
photographing,  processing,  announcing,  writ- 
ing, editing,  or  analyzing  of  news  material  or 
hiformation  for  publication  or  transmission 
through  one  of  the  following  news  media — 

"(A)  a  newspaper,  containing  news  and 
articles  of  opinion,  that  Is  printed  and 
distributed  ordinarily  not  less  frequently 
than  once  a  week,  and  has  done  so  for  at 
least  6  months,  has  a  paid  circulation,  and 
has  been  entered  at  a  United  States  post 
office  as  second-class  matter; 


"(B)  a  periodical  containing  news,  adver- 
tising, or  otlier  matter  regarded  as  a  current 
interest  which  has  been  published  and  dis- 
tributed at  regular  intervals  for  at  lea.'>t  G 
months  or  has  a  paid  general  circulation  and 
has  been  entered  at  a  United  States  po^5l 
office  as  second-class  matter; 

"(C)  a  news  agency  collecting  and  supply- 
li^  news  for  .subscribing  newspapers,  pprlodl- 
cals.  or  news  broadcasting  faculties  or  any 
combination  of  six'h  news  media; 

"(D)  a  wire  service  sending  out  syndicated 
news  copy  by  v  ire  to  subscribing  news- 
papers; 

"(E)  a  pre.ss  as&oclatlon  gatherlnii:  and 
distributing  news  to  Its  members  as  an  a-sso- 
clation  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  or  news 
broadcasting  facilltie.s.  or  any  combination  of 
such  associations; 

"(P)  a  radio  or  television  station  licensed 
under  the  Communications  Act  of  1934; 

"(G)  a  community  antenna  television  .serv- 
ice: or 

"(Hi  a  motion  picture  news  service  regu- 
larly making  news  reels  for  paid  general  pub- 
lic showing." 

Src.   5.   Part  V  of  title   18.  United  States 
Code.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 
"Chapter  505.— COMMUNICATIONS  MEDIA 

PRIVILEGE 
"Sec. 

'6111.     Privilege  from  disclosure. 
"6112.     Qualifications. 
"6113.     E:xemption. 
"§6111.  Privilege  from  disclosure 

"Upon  claiming  the  privilege  provided  in 
this  section  no  professional  newsman  shall 
be  required  to  disclose  In  a  proceeding  before 
or  ancillary  to  a  court,  grand  Jury,  or  agenov 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  ajiy 
political  svibdi vision  thereof,  or  by  eltHer 
House  of  Congress,  any  committee  or  sub- 
committee of  either  House,  or  any  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  Houses,  or  any  legislature 
of  any  State  or  any  committee  thereof,  or 
any  legislative  body  of  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  or  committee  thereof,  either — 

"(1)  the  source  of  any  information  ob- 
tained in  the  gathering,  receiving,  or  process- 
ing of  information  collected  in  the  course  of 
his  employment  or  association;  or 

"(a)  any  unpublished  information  includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  all  notes,  outtakes. 
photographs,  and  tapes  obtained  or  prep.Tred 
in  gathering,  receiving,  or  processing  of  In- 
formation collected  in  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment or  association. 

"J  6112.  Qualifications 

"Any  person  seeking  information  or  the 
source  thereof  protected  under  this  Act  may 
apply  to  the  United  States  District  Court 
or  the  highest  trial  court  of  a  State  for  an 
order  requiring  the  disclosure  of  that  infor- 
mation or  source.  Such  application  shall  be 
made  to  the  court  in  the  district  wherein 
the  proceeding  In  which  the  information  is 
sought  is  pending.  The  application  shall  be 
granted  only  after  a  hearing  and  upon  a  de- 
termination by  the  court  that — 

"(1)  the  person  seeking  the  Infomiation 
has  shown  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence that — 

"(A)  such  person  has  demonstrated  that 
the  information  sought  cannot  be  obtained 
by  any  alternative  means;   and 

"(B)  such  person  has  demonstrated  a  com- 
pelling and  overriding  public  interest  In  the 
Information;   or 

"(2)  such  person  has  shown  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that  the  Information 
-sought  involves  a  matter  of  national  security. 
"§  6113.  E.xemption 

"The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  not 
apply  to  the  sources  of  any  allegedly  defam- 
atory Information,  in  any  case  In  which 
the  defendant  in  a  civil  action  for  defama- 
tion, asserts  a"  defense  based  on  the  source 
of  such  information.  " 


Sec.  6.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  effect  any  Siate  law  or  local  ordl- 

ance  providing  for  greater  protection  of 
I  roXessional  ue;»  smen. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  ifor  himself, 
Mr.  Chttrch,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  H.irtke,  Mr. 
MONDALE.  Ml'.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mi".  Fonc, 
Mr.  GcR.VEY,  Mr.  Saxbe,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Brooke, 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr. 
DoMENici,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr. 
Clark  > : 
S.J.  Res.  49.  A  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  the  second 
fill  calendar  week  in  March  1973  as 
•  *Jational  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
"V  ^eek."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
J  Lidiciary. 

NATIONAL    EMPLOY    THE    OLDLR     WORKER     WEEK 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
:  oduce  for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
n  solution  to  provide  for  the  designation 
the  second  full  week  in  March  as  'Na- 
tional Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week." 
Over  the  years  the  American  Legion 
taken  an  active  role  in  promoting  job 
portunities  for  older  workers. 
To  help  Implement   this  meritorious 
o|>jective  the  Ainerican  Legion  has,  since 
,  designated  the  first  full  week  in 
as    "Employ    the    Older    Worker 
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At  this  t^e  national  attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  advantages  of  hiring  mid- 

e-aged  and  older  persons.  Moreover, 
alpards  are  presented  to  employers  dem- 
oiistratlng  active  leadership  in  employ- 
iifK  aged  and  aging  Americans. 

The  American  Legion  deserves.  In  my 
jtldgment,  special  commendation  for 
b  ling  in  tiie  forefront  in  advancing  this 
irost  worthy  cause.  No  nation  can  ever 
h  )pe  to  achieve  its  full  potential  if  some 
o:  its  most  productive  performers  are 
fcrced  prematurely — and  too  often  un- 
n  icessarily — to  the  sidelines.  Much  more 
ci  n  be  gained,  I  strongly  believe,  through 
tl  e  development  of  sound  national  poli- 
ci;s  to  maximize  job  opportunities  for 
&  I  workers,  the  old  as  well  as  the  young. 

The  resolution  that  I  introduce  today 
is  designed  to  build  upon  the  solid 
ai  hievements  and  continuing  leadership 
oi  the  American  Legion  in  encouraging 
p  iblic  and  private  employers  to  hire 
o]  der  workers. 

This  measure,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  re- 
ceived  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of 
t^e  American  Legion's  1972  National 
C(  invention.  At  that  conference,  the 
members  of  the  Legion  approved  Resolu- 
tion No.  197  which  recommended  that 
tl  e  annual  observance  of  "Employ  the 

der  Worker  Week"  be  changed  from 
tl^  e  first  full  week  in  May  to  the  second 
full  week  in  March.  A  major  reason  for 
tt  is  action  is  to  guard  against  any  pos- 
si  >le  interference  with  programs  to  pro- 
m>te  employment  of  youth,  which  are 
al»  conducted  extensively  during  the 
m  jnih  of  May. 

Today,  many  false  stereotypes  stiU 
eiist  about  the  effectiveness  of  older 
Ai  oeiicanB  as  workers. 

Rowever,  educational  efforts  can  help 
to|  inform  the  public  about  the  true  ca- 


pabilities of  persons  in  their  forties, 
fifties,  and  above.  These  individuals  have 
a  v,'ealth  of  talent  and  skills,  which 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Several  studies  have  clearly  demon- 
strated that  older  workers,  as  a  group, 
have  numerous  outstanding  employment 
attributes: 

Their  attendance  is  likely  to  be  better 
than  that  of  youn<jer  persons; 

They  are  less  likely  to  change  jobs; 

Their  productivity  compares  very  fa- 
vorably- with  younger  Americans;  and 

They  are  less  likely  to  be  absent  from 
work  for  trivial  reasons. 

Moreover,  they  have  many  important 
characterlstias,  such  as  experience,  sta- 
bili'^y,  and  dc-pendability,  to  be  top- 
flight jobholders. 

With  the  added  focus  provided  by  this 
resolution,  our  Nation  can  now  help  to 
create  a  more  favorable  climate  for  the 
employment  of  middle-aged  and  older 
workers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ratifying  to  note 
that  all  Members  of  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  Aging  join  me  in  spon- 
soring this  measure:  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  Church);  tlie  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  <Mr.  Williams'  :  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible':  the  Senator 
from  Maine  fMr.  Muskie)  :  the  Senator 
from  Utah  fMr.  Moss> ;  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  ;  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  : 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
D.\LE>;  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Eagleton)  ;  the  Senator  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Chiles  ' ;  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Tunney  >:  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong>  :  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney  i  ;  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  S.«be)  ;  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Percy);  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  ;  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  ;  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  iMr.  Stafford); 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  ; 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DovENici) :  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  <Mr.  Pell). 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  joint  resolution  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  R£S.  49 
Re!,olred  by^he  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  TheJLlMited  States  of  America 
in  CtrngreM  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  second  full  calen- 
dar week  In  March  of  1973  as  "National  Em- 
ploy the  Older  Worker  Week"  and  calling 
upon  employer  and  employee  organizatlonB, 
other  organizations  officially  concerned  with 
employment,  and  upon  aU  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies,  activities,  and  programs 
designed  to  decrease  employment  discrimina- 
tion m  employment  because  of  age. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.   31 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollincs,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allxn)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bake*), 


the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett), 
the  Senators  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible 
and  Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senators  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles  and  Mr.  Gurney*, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church  i, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land), the  Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin  and  Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Sena- 
tors from  Wyoming  <  Mr.  Hansen  and  Mr. 
McGee),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson",  the  Senator  from  Nev.' 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schweiker>. 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son), and  tiie  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  31,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  utilize  Department  of  Defense 
resources  for  the  purpose  of  rroviding 
medical  emergency  transportation  serv- 
ices to  civilians. 

S.   34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  34,  a  bill  to 
provide  for  accelerated  research  and  de- 
velopment in  the  care  and  treatment  of 
autistic  children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Magnuson  > ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastork)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  70,  a  bill  to  promote  com- 
merce and  establish  a  Coimcil  on  Energy 
Policy,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  268 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  tlie 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  268,  a 
bill  to  establish  a  national  land  use  pol- 
icy, to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  grants  to  assist  the 
States  to  develop  and  implement  State 
land  use  programs,  to  coordinate  Fed- 
eral pi-ograms  and  policies  wlilch  have  a 
land  use  impact,  to  coordinate  planning 
and  management  of  Federal  lands  and 
planning  and  management  of  adjacent 
non-Federal  lands,  and  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Land  Use  Policy  Administra- 
tion in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
8.  ass 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  355,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1966  to  provide  for  remedies 
of  defects  without  charge,  and  for  other 
puiposes. 

S.  357 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield  (for 
Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  8. 357,  a  bill  to  promote 
commerce  and  amend  the  Federal  Power 
Act  to  establish  a  Federal  power  research 
and  development  program  to  increase 
efficiencies  of  electric  energy  production 
and  utilization,  reduce  environmental 
impacts,  develop  new  sources  of  clean 
energy,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  514 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  the 
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Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fan- 
kin)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Inouye)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
514,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  27, 
1960  (74  Stat.  220),  relatmg  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeological 
data. 


SENATE   RESOLUTION    59— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  FREIGHT  CAR  SHORTAGE 
(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.) 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Produc- 
tion, Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of 
Prices  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  held  hearings  on  the 
boxcar  shortage  which  is  seriously  affect- 
ing the  transportation  of  grains  in  our 
Nation. 

While  boxcar  shortages  at  harvest  time 
are  not  imcommon,  an  unusual  number 
of  special  situations  have  tliis  year  re- 
sulted in  what  must  be  considered  a 
transportation  crisis. 

This  crisis  evolved  from  a  late  but 
abundant  harvest,  the  sale  of  some  400 
million  bushels  of  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  delay  in  movement  of  grains 
which  occurred  when  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  were  unable  to 
reach  a  shipping  agreement,  the  policy 
of  the  Agriculture  Department  in  an- 
nouncing the  disposal  of  wheat  and  com 
owned  by  the  (Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, the  decision  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  not  to  reseal  loans  on  com- 
modities from  certain  crops  and  crop 
years,  freezing  weather  in  parts  of  the 
Nation  which  halted  barge  traffic  earlier 
than  usual,  the  dependence  of  farmers 
in  some  areas  upon  grain  from  other 
areas  as  the  result  of  extensive  crop 
damage  caused  by  Hurricane  Agnes,  the 
loss  of  workdays  at  seaports  during  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year  periods,  the 
general  shortage  of  railroad  freight  cars 
and  the  ineffective  utilization  of  existing 
freight  cars.  These  various  situations 
combined  to  create  what  can  only  be 
termed  a  crisis. 

In  ordinary  years,  we  might  be  able  to 
look  forward  to  alleviation  of  the  situa- 
tion as  time  passed.  According  to  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee,  however, 
the  lack  of  adequate  transportation  for 
agi'icultural  products  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue— and  perhaps  intensify.  Only  about 
25  percent  of  the  Soviet  and  other  grain 
export  sales  has  been  moved  to  ports, 
and  we  can  expect  grain  shipments  re- 
sulting from  those  sales  to  continue  until 
some  time  in  August.  In  the  upcoming 
weeks  some  44  million  tons  of  fertilizer 
will  have  to  be  delivered.  There  is  the 
possibility  of  a  fuel  shortage  which  would 
further  complicate  the  situation.  Some- 
time in  May  the  harvest  of  winter  wheat 
will  begin.  And,  the  failure  to  extend  re- 
seal  loans  could  force  additional  grains 
on  to  the  market  through  July. 

The  clear  Implication  of  these  factors 
is  that  we  must  act  and  we  must  act 
now.  Time  will  not  solve  the  difficulties — 
as  it  has  a  number  of  times  in  the  past. 


In  fact,  in  this  year,  time  could  even  work 
against  us.  Consequently,  I  am  todaj'  in- 
troducing a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion which  specifies  action  which  I  be- 
lieve should  be  taken  at  this  time  to  deal 
with  the  transportation  shortage.  It  is  a 
resolution  which  seeks  to  (leal  fairly  with 
all  parties  involved.        ^^ 

First,  the  resolution  specifies  that 
there  should  be  a  moratorium  on  the  dis- 
posal of  commodities  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  announced 
plans  to  offer  for  sale  more  than  110  mil- 
lion bushels  of  corn  and  wheat  which  it 
previously  purchased.  About  half  of  this 
is  expected  to  be  sold.  While  the  action 
in  and  of  itself  might  be  a  prudent  one, 
it  was  taken  without  consultation  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or 
the  American  Association  of  Railroads 
and  it  came  at  a  time  when  it  could  only 
contribute  to  a  worsening  situation  in 
the  agricultural  transportation  industry. 
Furthermore,  it  was  taken  at  a  time  when 
grain  is  lying  on  the  ground  in  some 
areas  and  a  number  of  farmers  in  Amer- 
ica are  facing  financial  disaster  because 
they  are  unable  to  move  their  crops  to 
market. 

In  addition,  the  movement  of  CCC 
grains  competes  directly,  and  perhaps 
a  bit  unfairly,  with  movements  of  grain 
owned  by  farmers  and  warehousemen. 
For  every  freight  car  which  is  loaded 
with  private  stocks,  one  car  must  be 
loaded  with  CCC  stocks.  Thus,  on  a  na- 
tional basis,  some  60  millioi;  bushels  of 
CCC  grains  are  competing  with,  per- 
haps, billions  of  bushels  of  privately 
owned  grains  on  a  car-for-car  basis. 

Wliile  recognizing  the  necessity  of  eas- 
ing the  current  transportation  situation 
and  the  importance  of  assisting  Amer- 
ica's grain  farmers,  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  we  also  recognize  the  desire — and 
the  desirability — of  the  Government  to 
dispose  of  grains  it  holds,  especially  if  it 
can  do  so  at  a  profit.  The  resolution 
would  make  provision  for  this — when — 
but  only  when — such  disposal  would  not 
precipitate  nor  recreate  a  transportation 
crisis.  The  determination  that  such  dis- 
posal would  not  result  in  transportation 
difficulties  would  be  determined  jointly 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
the  American  Association  of  Railroads, 
and  certified  to  the  Agricultme  and 
Forestry  Committee  72  hours  before  the 
lifting  of  the  moratorium. 

I  would  call  special  attention  to  this 
initial  section  of  the  resolution,  first,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  implementing 
it  immediately.  CCC  com  went  on  the 
market  yesterday  and  wheat  is  scheduled 
for  sale  February  9.  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  it,  second,  because  it  offers  im- 
mediate relief,  and,  third,  because  it  does 
allow  for  Government  disposal  in  the 
futuie. 

Second,  the  resolution  specifies  that 
reseal  loans  should  be  extended  on  1970. 
1971,  and  1972  farm-stored  grains.  Under 
the  CCC  progiam,  a  farmer  may  put  his 
grains  imder  loan.  He  then  takes  the  loan 
money  for  the  gi-ain  and  spends  it  on 
general  operating  expenses.  He  can,  at 
any  time,  pay  off  the  loan  and  sell  the 
grain.  When  the  loan  matures  he  may 


either  pay  off  the  loans,  with  interest, 
and  sell  the  grain,  permit  the  CCC  to  take 
grains  in  lieu  of  the  loan  repayment,  or 
seek  extension  of  the  loan.  The  Agricul- 
ture Department  in  December  announced 
that  it  would  not  extend  reseal  on  the 
following  crops  and  crop  years:  Wheat — 
1968,  1969.  1970,  1971-crop— except  1971 
crop  dmum — farm-stored:  1970,  1971 
crop  warehouse-stored;  corn — 1969,  1970 
crop  farm-stored;  1971  crop  warehouse- 
stored;  barley— 1968.  1963.  1970,  1971 
crop  farm-stored;  oats — 1968,  1969.  1970 
crop  farm-stored:  gi-ain  sorghum — 1969, 
1970,  1971  crop  farm-stored;  1971  crop 
warehou.se-stored:  it^ — 1971  crop  farm- 
stored.  Most  loans  on  these  crops  mature 
by  May  31.  During  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee,  the  Department  indicated 
that  farmers  who  were  unable  to  obtain 
transportation  and  move  their  grains 
would  have  60  day.s  beyond  the  maturity 
date.rbefore  they  would  face  penalties. 
Tills  would  advance  the  possible  move- 
ment of  gi'ains  up  to  June  or  July.  While 
it  is  possible  that  the  transportation 
situation  may  have  eased  by  that  time,  it 
is  not  absolutely  certain  that  it  will  have, 
and  whatever  the  transportation  situa- 
tion, the  reseal  decision  can  have  no  ef- 
fect but  to  force  about  700  million  bushels 
of  grain  on  to  the  market.  While  farmers 
can  sell  grain  and  take  it  out  of  reseal 
at  any  time — even  under  the  proposals 
made  in  this  resolution,  it  seems  only 
logical,  in  view  of  the  transportation 
situation,  that  farmers  and  warehouse- 
men at  least  have  the  option  to  reseal 
their  grains — and  thereby  to  keep  grains 
off  the  market. 

The  resolution  does  propose  the  termi- 
nation of  re.<;eal  on  1968  and  1969  grains, 
pursuant  to  normal  procedures  and  "good 
management  practice"  asually  followed 
by  the  Department.  Furthermore,  it  con- 
templates terminating  reseal  on  ware- 
house-stored grains  so  that  these  can  be 
moved  to  make  room  for  additional 
farmer  and  warehouse-owned  commodi- 
ties. The  resolution  would,  however, 
likely  encourage  reseal  of  some  grains 
and  thereby  withhold  some  commodities 
from  the  market. 

Third,  the  resolution  proposes  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  committee  to  rec- 
ommend solutions  to  two  problems  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  existing  situa- 
tion but  which  involve  the  jurisdiction 
-Tind  coordination  of  several  departments 
and  agencies.  The  first  of  these  problems 
is  to  guarantee  that  domestic  farmers 
and  stockmen  receive  the  needed  feed 
grains.  Much  of  the  current  tran.sporta- 
tion  crisis  is  due  to  exports.  But,  I  cannot 
sec  permitting  our  domestic  farmers  to 
suffer  because  of  exports  to  foreign  na- 
tions. The  existing  feed  grain  situation  is 
not  as  much  one  of  supply  as  one  of 
transportation  difficulties. 

We  should  focas  efforts  on  meeting  the 
transportation  demands  and  providing 
adequate  feed  grains  to  farmers  in  feed- 
deficit  States  and  in  States  where  Hur- 
ricane Agnes  destroyed  crops  which 
would  normally  be  used  for  feed  giains. 
We  must  service  these  farmers.  The  com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  might  consider  a 
variety  of  special  actions  including  se- 
curing the  cooperation  of  the  railroads 
in  making  a  certain  number  of  cars  avail- 
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a  jle  specifically  for  the  transportation  of 
f(ed  grains  to  these  areas.  In  fact,  the 
lepartment  of  Agriculture  announced 
:sterday  an  action  along  these  lines.  A 
u  lit  train  of  71  cars  will  carry  much- 
n  ?eded  oats  from  Minnesota  to  New  York 
S  ^te.  The  proposed  committee  would  be 
expected  to  make  similar  recommenda- 
ipns  and  to  seek  their  Implementation. 
Second,  a  bottleneck  In  the  transporta- 
tfcn  tie-up  Is  at  the  ports.  There  are  re- 
ports of  both  railroad  cars  and  ships 
Wilting  for  unloading  and  loading.  We 
must  speed  up  this  process  so  that  rail- 
r(  ad  cars  can  be  returned  to  other  areas 
oj  the  country  azul  additional  grain 
m  oved.  I  know  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission  has  already  taken 
several  actions  designed  to  improve  the 
si  ;uaUon.  It  has.  for  example,  increased 
demurrage  charges  and  it  places  em- 
brrgoes  on  ports  where  the  backlog  of 
ujdoaded  cars  is  substantial  and  where 
tte  sending  of  additional  cars  into  the 
ai  eas  would  only  result  in  those  cars  be- 
in;  tied  up  at  the  ports  for  niunerous 
di  ,ys.  With  further  regard  to  this  aspect 
of  the  problem,  however,  the  committee 
m  ^t  consider  several  possibilities  In- 
cl  iding  additional  work  shifts  at  the  port 
ai  sas. 


His 
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The    recommendations   contained    In 
resolution  are  simply  that — recom- 
mfendations.  The  resolution  is  being  in- 
tr  xluced.  however,  because  the  situation 
critical.  The  current  shortage  of  box- 
must  be  alleviated  or  we  will  wreak 
hivoc  on  many  segments  of  our  farm 
The  resolution  Is  also  being  in- 
trj)duced  because  immediate  action  is  re- 
Relief  next  week  or  next  month 
not  do.  That  is  why  I  have  recom- 
the  immediate  revision  of  ac- 
announced  by  the  Agriculture  De- 
Under   other   circumstances, 
actions  might  be  entirely  approprl- 
and  desirable.  But  they  are  not  so 
n(}w.  And  a  change  in  them  today  would 
relieve  the  transportation  shortage. 
are  the  easiest  actions  to  take  and 
will  have  an  immediate  impact  upon 
slt\iatlon. 
rhis  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  not 
actions  which  can  and  should  be 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  believe  it 
inciunbent   upon    the    parties   most 
involved — the   Department  of   Agrlcul- 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
and  the  American  Association  of 
R4Uroads — to   continue    to   search    for 
of  dealing  with  the  current  situ- 
As  a  result.  I  will  recommend  to 
subcommittee  and  the  full  commit- 
that  the  committee  continue  to  monl- 
the  situation,  requesting  biweekly  re- 
on  the  status  of  grain  movements, 
new  methods  emplored  to  facilitate 
movement  of  grain,  and  an  evalua- 
of  the  effectveness  of  those  meth- 
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a  the  long  run.  too,  there  Is  a  need 
fo]  the  construction  of  additional  freight 
cas.  a  matter  which  comes  under  the 
ju  Isdictlon  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
ra  her  than  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
Ac  rordlng  to  testimony  by  the  American 
Association  of  Railroads,  however.  It 
wc  uld  be  from  4  to  S  years  before  the  Im- 
pa;t  of  legislation  designed  to  Increase 


the  boxcar  supply  would  have  an  effect 
on  the  transportation  supply. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  current 
situation  is  a  desperate  one.  We  need 
to  move  at  once — and  we  must  move 
where  we  can.  I  have  outlined  various 
actions  I  believe  will  help  alleviate  the 
current  situation.  I  am  aware  that  there 
Is  controversy  over  several  of  the  pro- 
posals. In  this  situation,  we  must  balance 
the  needs  of  many  people  and  many  in- 
terests— the  grain  producers,  the  ware- 
housemen, the  shippers,  the  farmers  in 
feed  deficit  areas,  the  processors  of  grains 
and  the  consumers.  The  actions  pro- 
posed in  this  resolution  will  not  satisfy 
those  who  seek  the  ultimate  benefit 
for  any  one  of  the  above  groups.  It  seeks 
instead  to  work  with  the  needs  and  de- 
mands of  each  and  to  find  a  feasible 
solution  which  will  be  helpful  and  fair 
to  all.  I  believe  the  recommendations 
which  I  have  discussed  can  make  an  In- 
road Into  the  current  transportation 
shortage  and  they  are  offered  with  that 
hope  in  mind. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  add  that 
one  of  the  witnesses  noted  that  the  hear- 
ings on  Monday  were  the  seventh  or 
eighth  hearings  on  the  boxcar  shortage 
he  had  attended,  and  that  he  would  like 
to  see  some  action.  I,  too,  woxild  Uke  to 
see  some  action.  I  hope  we  will  move 
rapidly  in  that  direction. 

So  I  urge  the  careful  consideration 
by  Members  of  the  Senate  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

The  resolution  Is  as  follows: 

Wbereas  a  railroad  transportation  crisis 
CTirrently  exists  In   the  United  States;   and 

Whereas  such  crisis  has  occurred  as  the 
result  of  a  number  of  factors.   Including — 

(1)  a  late  and  abundant  harvest  of  agri- 
cultural commodities; 

(2)  favorable  market  conditions; 

(3)  the  sale  or  large  quantities  of  grain 
to  th*  Soviet  Union  and  the  delay  In  con- 
cluding an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  shipment  of  such  grain; 

(4)  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture regarding  the  disposal  of  commodi- 
ties held  in  storage  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation; 

(5)  the  decision  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture not  to  extend  the  reseal  loans  on 
commodities  of  certain  crop  years: 

(6)  tMd  weather  conditions  In  certain 
areas  of  the  NaUon; 

(7)  the  dependence  of  farmers  In  certain 
areas  upon  grain  from  other  areas  as  the 
result  of  extensive  crop  damage  caused  by 
Hurricane  Agne«; 

<8)  the  loes  of  workdays  at  seaports  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  and  New  Year  periods; 
and 

(9)  a  sbMtage  of  railroad  freight  cars  and 
the  Ineffective  utilization  of  existing  freight 
cars;  and 

Whereas  Immediate  and  appropriate  action 
is  required  to  alleviate  such  transpM^tion 
crisis:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reioloed.  That  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
Impose  a  moratorium  on  the  disposal  of 
grain  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration and  that  such  moratorium  should 
be  continued  until  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Interstate  CcHnmerce  Conunlssion. 
and  the  American  Association  of  Railroads 
jointly  determine  and  notify  the  Committee 
OQ  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
that  a  termination  of  the  moratorium  would 
not  worsen  the  transportation  situation  at 
precipitate  a  new  transportation  crisis; 


(2)  the  option  to  reseal  loans  on  farm- 
stored  wheat  and  feed  grains  should  be  made 
avaUable  to  farmers  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  with  respect  to  the  1970,  1971, 
tmd  1972  crops;  and 

(3)  the  President  should,  and  Is  hereby 
urged  and  requested  to,  Immediately  appoint 
a  special  committee  composed  of  one  repre- 
sentative from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, one  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  one 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
one  from  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, and  one  from  the  American  Association 
of  Railroads  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  rail- 
road freight  car  shortage  problem  and  to 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress, 
within  thirty  days  after  Its  appointment,  the 
results  of  Its  study  together  with  Its  r«coin- 
mendations  for  the  most  effective  and  prac- 
tical means  of  (A)  delivering  adequate  quan- 
tities of  feed  grains  to  farmers  and  stocJanen 
in  the  United  States  dependent  upon  such 
gram  for  feeding  their  livestock,  and  (B)  al- 
leviating the  backup  at  those  ports  where 
numerous  ships  and  railroad  cars  are  wait- 
ing to  be  tmloaded. 

Sec.  a.  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  notify  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  at 
least  seventy-two  hours  prior  to  the  termina- 
tion of  any  moratorium  Imposed  pursuant  *o 
the  recommendation  set  forth  In  the  first 
section  of  this  resolution. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS    OF   AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMXIVDMKNT   VO.   3 

At  the  request  of  BIr.  Cask,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wii- 
tiAMs)  were  added  as  coeponsors  of 
Amendment  No.  3.  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  the  bill  (8.  398)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Elconomlc  Stabilization  Act 
of  1970. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  Intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  to  restore  the  Federal 
rent  control  program  that  was  In  opera- 
tion until  the  end  of  the  administration's 
phase  n  economic  program. 

In  general,  under  my  amendment,  the 
Federal  rent  control  program  win  be  re- 
stored and  two  changes  in  the  program 
will  be  made. 

The  first  change  will  make  the  Federal 
rent  control  program  operative  only 
where  It  is  most  needed.  Rental  Increases 
are  often  related  to  the  rate  of  unit  va- 
cancy. When  there  Is  a  high  vacancy 
rate  the  marketplace  Is  competitive  and 
rent  increases  usually  are  within  reason. 
But  in  places  where  the  vacancy  rate  Is 
low.  rent  can  rise  dramaUcally,  as  has 
happened  In  the  metropolitan  northeast. 
In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  as  an 
example,  rent  increases  as  high  as  69 
percent  have  been  reported  even  under 
the  Federal  rent  control  program.  And, 
since  the  end  of  phase  n,  I  have  re- 
ceived many  complaints  reporting  simi- 
lar increases. 

Such  increases  are  hardest  on  the  least 
mobile  pe<H>Ie.  EspedaUy  affected  are 
senior  citizens  who  cannot  pay  the  In- 
creased charge  and  who  also  cannot  eas- 
ily move  to  another  pl£u«.  And  where 
there  are  no  vacancies,  Uiere  are  few  if 
any  alternatives  for  those  irtio  need 
shelter. 
Under  my  amendment  the  Federal  rent 
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control  program  will  operate  in  any  State 
where  the  vacancy  rate  is  lower  than  6.5 
percent.  The  President,  or  his  delegate 
will  specify  which  States  are  affected  by 
the  control  program.  My  amendment 
also  makes  the  Federal  program  on  rents 
retroactive  to  the  end  of  phase  n  and 
provides  that  landlords  refund  or  credit 
any  overcharges  that  may  have  been 
made  since  the  elimination  of  the  phase 
II  program.  This  will  act  as  a  brake  on 
those  mdividuals  who  may  desire  to  in- 
crease rents  beyond  the  scope  of  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  the  rent  control  pro- 
gram. 

Moreover,  all  rental  housing  in  a  low 
vacancy  State  wUl  fall  under  the  pur- 
view of  the  Federal  program  except 
where  local  rent  control  statutes  provide 
for  rent  increases  smaller  thcui  those 
permitted  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Unlike  other  aspects  of  the  phsise  11 
economic  program,  the  rent  control  pro- 
gram was  exceedingly  generous  to  the 
landlord.  For  example,  on  a  1  year  lease 
it  allowed  the  landlord  to  increase  his 
base  rent  2.5  percent.  It  permitted  the 
landlord  £ilso  to  pass  along  any  increased 
amount  he  paid  for  taxes  or  municipal 
services,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  capital 
improvements. 

My  amendment  retains  this  formula. 
However,  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  this  formula  took  effect  only  after 
an  earUer  set  of  Federal  regulations 
sanctioned  very  high  rent  increases. 
Ironically,  setting  "base  rents"  at  high 
levels,  allowed  landlords  to  Justify  high- 
er increases  than  they  might  otherwise 
have  dared.  Only  in  recent  months  can  it 
be  said  that  both  landlord  and  tenant 
have  been  treated  fairly  mider  the  Fed- 
eral program. 

Under  the  improved  Fedei*al  progi-am, 
the  landlord  was  still  able  to  make  a 
profit  and  keep  his  property  in  prood 
order.  What  was  not  allowed  were  ex- 
orbitant rent  increases  carried  out  to 
raise  capital  for  other  ventures. 

Rent  payers  in  low  vacancy  areas  aie 
imderstandably  apprehensive  about  their 
future.  Without  the  Federal  protection 
previously  afforded  them,  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  landlord.  Hundreds  who 
complained  of  unfair  or  illegal  rent  in- 
creases imder  the  phase  n  program, 
those  who  reported  violations,  are  now 
being  harassed.  Many  face  eviction  pro- 
ceedings or  unconscionable  rent  in- 
creases. 

Many  others  who  may  have  normally 
been  protected  by  long  term  leases  have 
foimd  a  clause  in  their  lease  that  allows 
their  landlord  again  to  raise  rents  after 
the  Federal  controls  expire.  I  am  told 
there  are  many  thousands  with  leases 
of  this  kind  in  New  Jersey 

The  Federal  rent  control  program  was 
designed  to  stabilize  rents  and  to  protect 
tenants.  Neither  goal  will  be  met  by  the 
total  elimination  of  the  rent  control 
program.  Indeed,  the  exact  opposite  •will 
take  place. 

I  am  sure  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  rent  payers  share  my  deep  disappoint- 
ment over  the  abrupt  end  of  the  Federal 
rent  control  program.  Like  all  citizens, 
those  who  are  rent  payers  are  entitled 
to  fair  treatment  by  the  Goverament. 
They  are  not  getting  it. 


.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  understanding  the  consequences 
of  the  closedown  of  this  Federal  pro- 
gram, will  act  promptly  to  restore  the 
Federal  rent  control  program. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SU(3GESTION  FOR  REDUCED 
FEDERAL  SPENDING 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  David  Rivenes,  of  Miles  City, 
Mont.,  president  of  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union,  c£dled  me  yesterday  with  a  sug- 
gestion for  Piesident  Nixon  as  he  seeks 
to  reduce  Federal  spending. 

The  suggestion  is  that  Mr.  Nixon  re- 
place the  President's  Council  of  Phj'si- 
cal  Fitness  program  with  one  now  being 
supervised  without  cost  either  to  the 
participants  or  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  AAU. 

Mr.  Rivenes  told  me  that  for  16  years 
Americans  of  all  ages  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  improve  themselves  physi- 
cally by  taking  part  in  the  AAU  program 
in  which  millions  are  now  involved. 

Under  the  AAU  physical  fitness  pro- 
gram, medically  approved  proficiency 
tests  are  given  free  of  charge  by  teachers, 
coaches,  and  other  volunteers  through 
schools,  clubs,  and  civic  organizations. 
Certificates  of  achievement  are  also  pro- 
vided free  of  charge  by  the  AAU,  3400 
West  86th  Street,  Indianapolis,  Lid. 
46268. 

I  commend  Mr.  Rivenes'  suggestion  to 
the  Senate  with  the  hope  that  President 
Nixon  will  consider  the  offer  of  free  help 
by  this  centm'>--old  national  sports  orga- 
nization to  help  with  Uie  national  physi- 
cal fitness  pi'ogram. 


EFFECTS     OF     SUPREME     COURTS 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT  DECISION 

ON   SOUTH   CAROLINA'S    JUSTICE 

SYSTEM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Couif  s  unfortimate  deci- 
sion in  Furman  against  Georgia,  decid- 
ing that  capital  punishment  was  "cruel 
and  imusual  punishment"  in  violation  of 
the  eighth  and  14th  amendments,  has 
created  a  loophole  in  South  Carolina's 
justice  system.  Although  admittedly  the 
status  of  capital  punishment  is  not  clear, 
it  remains  that  each  State  must  take  leg- 
islative action  to  protect  its  citizens. 

In  South  Carolma,  our  legislature  has 
commissioned  its  legislative  committee 
with  the  task  of  plugging  the  loophole. 
That  committee,  recognizing  the  neces- 
sity for  quick  action,  proposed  a  bill  that 
would  require  a  convict  under  life  sen- 
tence to  sene  at  least  20  years  before 
he  becomes  eligible  for  parole. 

Mr.  President,  an  editorial  in  the 
Charleston  Evening  Post  on  January  26, 
1973,  more  fully  describes  my  State's 
predicament.  I  ask  unanimous  con.«ent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CAPrrAL    PUNrSHMTNT 

With  capital  punlsliment  at  Ic.i.st  tem- 
porarily  ill   liniijo,    a    le^i;!lat;ve    committee 


created  to  study  its  restoration  sxiggeete  a 
timely  step  to  plug  the  looph<rie  left  in  Soutt) 
Carolina's  ]uBtioe  system. 

The  committee  projjoses  a  bill  requiring  a 
convict  under  life  sentence  to  serve  at  least 
20  years  before  he  becomes  eligible  for  parole. 
Tliat  would  close  a  gap  which  allows  persons 
convicted  of  the  most  savage  murders  to  bf> 
turned  loose  upon  society  after  only  10  years 
behind  bais.  Another  section  of  the  bUl  sets 
JO  years  as  the  minlminn  for  parole  where 
criminals  are  under  sentences  of  more  than 
30  years. 

Sen.  LaN\ie  Floyd.  D-WUliamsburp,  the 
study  committee's  chairman,  introduced  th" 
mea-sure  after  his  panel  had  voted  to  IncUioe 
such  a  recommendation  in  its  report  to  the 
1973  General  As.«*mbly.  While  It  is  admitted;-, 
a  stopgap  pending  resolution  of  the  quos- 
tions  surrounding  restoration  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, the  bill  should  be  quickly  enacted. 

While  that  is  being  done,  the  commlitee 
must  also  press  on  with  reconimendatlon.<s 
that  capital  punishment  be  reinstituted  and 
made  mandatory  upon  conviction  of  truly 
heinous  crimes.  North  Carolina's  Supreme 
Court  already  ha-s  declared  the  death  statute 
in  Its  state  constitutional  so  long  as  Jurli' 
are  stripped  of  discretion  to  decide  who  shall 
and  shall  not  be  executed. 

Siich  interpretations  of  laws  so  far  laid 
down  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  may  or  may 
noi  stand  up  under  further  tests  for  constitu- 
tionality. There  is  enough  reason  to  beiievc 
that  they  will,  however — including  the  opin- 
ions of  the  national  proiesslonal  association 
of  states  attorneys  general — to  warrant  every 
effort  to  do  what  can  be  done  to  restore 
protections  the  courts  have  struck  down.  A 
virtue  of  capital  punishment  is  that  It  offe?  - 
a  way  to  dispose  of  a  menace  to  society  by 
putting  him  beyond  hope  of  rescue  througii 
legal  technicalities  or  misplaced  sympathy. 
In  the  case  of  cold-blooded  murderers,  or 
those  unstable  types  who  have  killed  more 
than  once  In  the  heat  of  anger,  there  should 
be  no  public  misgiving  a1x)ut  ordering  a  trip 
to  the  electric  chair  or  the  gtys  chamber. 


satNATOR      TUNNEY      SPEAKS      TO 

AMERICAN      AD\"ERTISING      FED- 

ERA-nON 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TtrNNEY>,  one  of  the  tv.c 
junior  Members  of  the  Consumer  Sub- 
committee, addressed  the  15lh  Annu/il 
Public  Affairs  Conference  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can Advertising  Federation.  Needlej.s  to 
say,  I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
Senators  remarks  and  his  thinking  on 
the  legislative  issues  which  face  the  ad- 
vertising community  this  year. 

In  reading  Senator  TirNNEV's  remark- 
I  was  heartened  by  hi.s  inci.-,iv?  analysi-; 
of  the  nature  of  advertii^ing,  and  the 
problems  which  arise  from  incomplete 
and  deceptive  adveilising.  Senatoi 
TuN.NEYs  endorsement  of  four  legisla- 
tive proposals  which  I  have  inti-oduccd 
is  also  mo-st  reassuring. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Seiiatoi 
TuNNEY's  .speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
.^s  follov.^: 
Rf.vasks  bt   Senator  John  V.  Tuknbt   T' 

THK     AUESIC.AK     AOVFRTISIKG     FKBIKATIOM'S 

15th  Anni'al  Pi-piic  ArFAiRS  CovnrtMXKCT, 
Jakuart  30,  1973 

With  an  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  two 
■uecks  as  a  Jvmior  member  of  the  Consumer 
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beiisoued  advertising  men  and  v.omeu  with 
a  c  ertain  humility. 

'm  reminded  of  the  lutUnidating  tale  of 
tlKi  good  man  whose  sole  significant  expe- 
rle  ace  throughout  an  otherwise  unevent- 
lu  life  was  living  through  the  infamous 
Jo  uistown  Sood. 

:  ie  was  a  good  man.  Wl^en  lie  died  lie  went 
diiectly  to  Heaven  and  was  greeted  per- 
soiially  at  the  gate  by  St.  Peter,  who  said 
to  him,  "Welcome,  not  only  does  your  good 
lif(  entitle  you  to  admittance  here,  but  in 
addition.  I  am  prepared  to  grant  you.  as  a 
bo  >U3.    one    reasonable    request" 

Well,"  said  the  man,  'you  may  think  this 
sill  htly  peculiar,  but  I  would  like  to  tell 
ev^ybody  here  about  the  Johnstown  flood.  ' 
That  does  seem  a  little  strange. '  admitted 
St.  Peter,  "But  I  think  it  can  be  arranged. 
Anl  the  next  day,  lo  and  behold,  the  whole 
ho4t  of  heaven  was  asembled  in  bleachers 
cloud  banks,  served  by  quadrophonic 
Just  as  our  good  man  u  as  prepared 
ascend  the  podium  to  tell  the  tale,  St. 
motioned  him  aside.  "There's  just  one 
thihg.  before  you  go  out  there  I  think  you 
oui  iit  to  know,  'Noah  is  in  your  audience.'  " 
I  ver  since  I  learned  of  my  assignment  to 
il-:ei  consumer  subcommittee  I  have  been 
ng  up  on  Adverii5ing  Age.  Now.  after  a 
■veek  cram  course  with  Stan  Cohen  and 
B.  Weiss.  I  am  ready  to  give  you  the 
-fit  of  my  insrjnt  wisdom. 
I  fact,  I'd  like  to  share  with  those  of 
Hho  may  have  missed  it.  a  small  but 
0  roundly  signlfi^nt  work  of  social  crit- 
^111  which  appeared  in  tiie  pages  of  last 
\\e4k's  Advertising  Age.  It  is  a  letter  to  the 
or  and  I  read  it  to  you  in  its  entirety: 
To  the  editor:  I  am  12  years  old  and  I 
h  a  lot  of  TV.  Tliere  are  these  dumb  two 
iiiercials  one  is  where  this  guv  says  'I 
ik  I've  got  a  fevor.'  but  the  thing  is  that 
guy  has  thic  gloves  on.  Tliat  guy  must 
?  a  furiiace  for  a  head 
The  other  commercial  is  thai  this  guys 
wont  let  him  ha^e  more  than  a  little 
»e  becau.se  thev  any  it  is  keeping  him 
:a  night,  the  thing  U  that  its  In  the 
iiin?     Ho'.v    cnn    that    l:eep    him    up    at 
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y  dad  is  in  advertisir.g  r>r.d  he  told  me 
.'.rice  this  letter.  I  want  you  to  know 
:  I  believe  in  selfregulation.  especially 
11  Us  as  pungent  as  this  is. 
am  told  that  since  the  consumer  sub- 
limit tee  Is  bound  to  be  mucking  about 
our  business,  you'd  like  to  know  how 
el  about  advertising.  The  tr\ith  Is — I 
it. 

hen  it  tells  me  what  I  want  to  know, 
len  it  tells  me  what  I  don't  especially 
to  know,  but  does  it  with  wit  and  style 
imagination. 

id  I  love  advertising  when  It  kids  itself 
not  me.  On  the  other  hand,  advertising 
3  me  up  the  wall. 
W(hen  it  hammers  incredible  trivia  at  my 
and  me. 

It  trys  to  pry  open  my  psyche  with 
Intimation  that  a  pill  or  a  brew  or  vinyl 
ph  alstery  will  cure  my  angst. 

advertising   drives   me   up   the    wall 
It  chisels  on  the  truth, 
also  hear  that  you'd  like  to  know  how 
about   more  stringent  regulation   of 
'  rtlslng. 

n  dead  set  against  It — 

Wfien  It  imposes  mindless  economic  bur- 

on  media  already  under  ruthless  aa- 

from  Whitehead  in  the  White  House. 

Wlhen  It  reflects  some  bureaucrat's  notion 

educing   competition   to   the   bloodless, 

sober  recitation  of  raw  facts. 

I'm  against  It  when  it  falls  to  increase 
consumer's  sum  total  of  usable  Infor- 
t)on. 

I'm  for  It  If  It  can  transform  the  PTC 
a  sour  Joke  whose  feeble  cease  and  de- 
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slsi  orders  can  be  mocked  until  the  ofTending 
ad  campaign  has  been  safely  enshrined  in 
"best  read  ads  of  the  last  decade." 

And,  I'm  for  regulation  when  it  looks  to 
the  real  world  of  communications'  psychology 
to  devise  remedies  to  rid  the  marketplace  of 
the  residual  effects  of  deception  and  manip- 
ulation: 

And  when  regulation  looks  realistically  at 
the  impact  of  market  structure  upon  the  ad- 
vertisers  ability  to  employ  massive  ad  b\idg- 
ets  as  instruments  of  monopolization; 

And  when  regulation  seeks  a  reasonable 
balance  In  the  quality  of  product  informa- 
tion which  the  consumer  has  before  him: 

And  I'm  for  more  regulation  when  it  drives 
to  the  heart  of  manipulative  techniques 
aimed  at  the  soft,  exposed  psyches  of  chil- 
dren. 

Tlie  Commerce  Committee  ha.s  some  hard 
decisions  to  make  this  year  affecting  ad\er- 
tising. 

First,  the  nomination  scheduled  for  next 
Monday  of  Louis  Engman  as  member  and 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  secret 
life  of  Peter  Flannigan,  this  post  is  the  most 
significant  in  the  administration  for  both 
consumers  and  business. 

The  nomination  will  be  subject  to  intense 
scrutiny.  There  are  natural  and  recurring 
concerns  at  yet  one  more  appointment  out  of 
the  White  House  sta.T.  No  matter  how  able 
the  nominee,  a  White  House  nesting  place 
tokens  poorly  for  that  statutory  spirit  of  In- 
dependence which  the  Trade"  Commission 
must  have  to  be  an  honest  and  effective  po- 
liceman. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Engmnn's  prior  per- 
formance raises  the  expectation  that  he  will 
continue  the  Initiatives  of  his  able  predeces- 
sors. Chairmen  Weinberger  and  Kirkpatrick. 
that  he  will  continue  to  pre.ss  for  effective 
remedies,  that  he  will  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Commission,  and  that  he  will 
be  equally  responsive  to  public  concern  about 
ad'ertising  abuses. 

Fortunately,  for  the  Commerce  Committee. 
if  not  for  Mr.  Engman.  he  cannot  take  ref- 
use— as  so  many  recent  administration  nom- 
inees have — in  Ignorance.  Since  he  came  to 
Washington,  he  has  been  involved  in  ques- 
iior.s  of  consumer  policy  and  the  committee 
■>vill  expect  hard  answers  to  straight  answers. 
Next,  the  committee  Is  expected  to  turn 
to  the  unfinished  business  of  last  year. 
Ciii.irman  Magnuson  expects  to  report  out 
the  Warranty-FTC  Improvement  Act  which 
passed  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
last  session,  only  to  die  stillborn  for  lack  of 
time  in  the  House  committee  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session. 

The  most  controversial  issue  Involved  in 
that  legislation,  the  power  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  Issue  binding  trade  regulation  rules, 
may  well  be  resolved  by  the  courts  before 
the  committee  has  the  opportunity  to  act. 
Iroi.ically,  most  observers  expect  the  courts 
to  recognize  that  the  commission  has  rule- 
making powers  broader  even  than  those  de- 
fined in  the  legislation. 

With  respect  to  advertising  directly,  the 
committee  will  have  before  it  three  pieces 
of  legislation: 

(1)  The  new  version  of  last  year's  McGov- 
ern-Moss  bill,  to  require  that  substantiation 
of  advertising  claims  be  supplied  to  inter- 
e  led  parties  upon  request. 

(2  I  The  proposal  to  create  a  national  Insti- 
tute of  marketing  and  society  to  study  the 
Impact  of  advertising  techniques  tipon  the 
behavior  and  attitude  particularly  of  young 
people,  and 

(3»  The  small  cigar  broadcast  advertising 
ban. 

As  I  understand  It.  the  spon.=ors  of  the 
truth-in-advertlshig  bill  see  the  bill  work- 
ing to  complement  the  FTC's  ad  substanti- 
ation programs  A  typical  case  might  work 
as  fcllo.vj; 


.\i;y  consumer  or  consumer's  group  curious 
or  concerned  about  an  advertiser's  claim 
would  write  the  advertiser,  asking  for  a  sum- 
mary of  the  claim  substantiation  data.  If 
the  summary  appeared  flimsy  or  evasive  or 
otherwise  raised  questions  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  claims,  the  consumer  or  group  would 
then  be  alerted  to  write  to  the  commission, 
saying,  "take  a  look  at  this  ad  and  the  sub- 
siantiailon  summary;  it  looks  phony  to  us; 
the  commission  ought  to  take  a  closer  look 
at  it." 

It  may  well  be  that  the  legislation  needs 
to  be  tightened  In  Its  drafting,  but  the  basic 
I)riueiple  that  advertisers  should  be  pre- 
pared lo  substantiate  their  claims,  strikes  me 
as  being  Incontestable. 

There  have  been  serious  proposals  frrin 
concerned  citizen's  groups  such  as  ACT  (Ac- 
tion for  Children's  Television)  and  from  con- 
gressional advocates  such  as  Congressman 
Pepper  for  the  elimination  of  whole  cate- 
gories of  advertising,  such  as  proprietary 
drugs,  and  of  all  advertising  on  programs 
predominantly  directed  toward  children'.s 
audiences. 

Before  I  lend  my  support  to  such  draconian 
measures,  however,  I  am  certainly  going  to 
take  a  hard  look  at  available  scientific  evi- 
dence supporting  the  thesis  that  the.se  forms 
of  advertising  constitute  a  serious  threat  to 
the  physical  or  mental  health  of  their  audi- 
ences. 

Nevertheless,  no  legislator  or  concerned 
parent  for  that  matter,  can  fall  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  apparent  Ihikage  between 
certain  dominant  advertising  themes  and 
campaigns  and  major  medical  and  social 
problems. 

Through  hearings.  Sentaor  Moss  developed 
disturbing  evidence  of  the  potential  rela- 
tionship between  food  marketUig  and  adver- 
tising techniques  and  malnutrition  stem- 
ming from  nutritional  illiteracy,  particularly 
among  teenagers. 

There  Is  concern,  too,  at  the  relationship 
between  certain  themes  utilized  in  proprie- 
tary drxig  advertising  and  the  growth  of  drug 
dependency,  again  among  teenagers. 

There  Is  even  legitimate  concern,  I  believe, 
about  the  relationship  between  the  constant 
pattern  of  advertismg  messages  which  prom- 
ise far  more  than  they  can  deliver  and  per- 
vasive alienation  and  distrust  among  the 
young. 

For  these  reasons  I  intend  strongly  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  establish  within  the  National 
Science  Potindation  a  new  Institute  of  mar- 
keting and  society,  not  to  regulate,  but  to 
probe  deeply  through  the  funding  of  new 
research  and  the  collation  of  existing  re- 
search so  that  we  can  guage  the  psycho- 
.social  Impact  of  marketing  and  advertising 
techniques. 

Finally,  the  committee  will  confront  head- 
on  the  television  advertising  of  small  cigars. 
Frankly.  I  consider  the  fabrication  and  TV 
promotion  of  small  cigars  carefully  fabri- 
cated to  be  Inhalable,  an  affront  to  Con- 
gress and  the  public,  a  textbook  of  corporate 
Irresponsibility.  Congress  exempted  cigars 
from  the  ban  on  television  advertising  based 
upon  sound  medical  testimony  that  the  hi- 
cidence  of  death  and  disease  among  cigar 
.smokers  was  substantially  lower  than  that  of 
cigarette  smokers  and  that  this  difference 
v.ns  directly  related  to  the  Inhalability  of 
cigarette  smoke. 

This  callous  disregard  of  the  public  by  a 
national  advertiser  bruigs  shame  and  111  will 
upon  the  whole  advertising  community.  I 
certainly  will  support  efforts  to  amend  the 
cigarette  advertismg  law.  If  necessary,  to  ter- 
minate this  practice. 

Thank  you  again  for  Inviting  me  to  speak. 
I  certainly  want  you  to  know  that  I  consider 
the  work  of  the  consumer  subcommittee  a 
most  serious  responsibility.  I  want  you  also 
to  know  that  I  believe  that  Congress  must 
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not  tamper  with  free  market  mechanisms 
lightly,  and  that  I  consider  advertising — good 
advertising — ^to  be  the  essential  lubricant  of 
a  strong  and  healthy  economy. 


THE  BREAD  TAX  BELL 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, I  joined  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  in 
cosponsoring  legislation  that,  if  enacted, 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  every  consumer 
who  purchases  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Our  bill  can  serve  to  solve  two  prob- 
lems, one  of  which  is  now  at  the  crisis 
stage.  First,  we  have  the  problem  of  the 
consumer.  Today's  consumer  is  forced  to 
pay  almost  2  cents  more  for  each  loaf  of 
bread  he  purchases  as  a  result  of  the 
"bread  tax."  However,  that  2  cents  Is 
merely  the  beginning  of  what  could  very 
well  be  a  dramatic  escalation  in  the  price 
of  baked  goods. 

In  1972,  over  60  major  bakeries  had  to 
close  their  plants,  because  of  escalating 
flour  costs.  The  primary  factor  in  these 
closings  was  a  75-cent-per-bushel  certifi- 
cate tax  on  wheat.  If  this  tax  is  allowed 
to  continue,  the  price  of  flour  will  con- 
tinue to  go  up,  the  number  of  bakeries 
will  continue  to  decline  and,  in  the  final 
analysis,  the  consumer  will  have  to  pay 
even  more  for  bread  and  other  baked 
items. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  faimer, 
this  tax  is  not  necessary  to  provide  the 
money  for  farm  payment  funds.  Over  90 
percent  of  those  funds  now  come  from 
general  revenue  and,  if  this  legislation 
is  passed,  that  figure  should  rise  to  100 
percent.  Thus,  this  bill,  while  helping  the 
consumer,  will  not  hurt  the  American 
farmer.  I  therefore  urge  Senatoi's  to  give 
it  their  full  support. 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 24,  during  the  period  set  aside  for 
eulogies  of  the  late  President  Johnson,  I 
was  unable  to  obtain  recognition  before 
the  Senate  adjourned  to  attend  the  cere- 
monies in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 

I  listened  to  the  praise  heaped  upon 
President  Johnson  by  his  former  col- 
leagues, and  since  then  I  have  read  trib- 
utes to  him  by  pe(^le  from  all  over 
America.  These  have  all  been  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  have  de- 
cided to  discard  the  brief  remarks  I  would 
have  made  at  that  time  and  substitute 
the  following  pyersonal  statement. 

Everyone  who  has  tried  to  talk  or  v.rite 
about  Lyndon  Johnson  is  immediately 
impressed  with  the  breadth  and  complex- 
ity of  his  life,  his  peisonality,  and  his 
achievements.  Many  editorials  have  com- 
mented on  this.  It  is  apparent  in  many  of 
the  eulogies  tliat  here  was  a  man  impos- 
sible to  label  or  categorize.  A  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  State  lie  repre- 
sented, ills  interests,  his  concerns,  his 
temperament  were  spacious. 

First  of  all  he  was  a  superb  legLslator. 
As  a  craftsman  he  had  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  art.  He  knew  when  to  press 
forward — frequently — when  to  compro- 
mL^e — seldom — and  when  to  courteously 
and  considerately  acquiesce  to  over- 
whelming odds — almost  never.  He  v.'as  a 


formidable  foe  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
in  committee,  in  negotiations.  He  knew 
the  Job  of  a  Representative,  of  a  Senator, 
of  a  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and 
he  did  these  Jobs  magnificently. 

Prom  this  Senator's  viewpoint,  the 
issues  he  advocated  and  for  which  he 
used  his  skill  and  his  power  were  cor- 
rect. His  instincts  were  for  people,  for 
their  right  to  be  free,  to  vote,  to  partici- 
pate, to  be  educated.  And  these  things 
were  partially  achieved  under  his  leader- 
ship. They  were,  of  course,  implemented 
when  he  became  President  as  they  have 
not  been  implemented  since. 

So  here  was  a  man  of  tremendous  com- 
petence. I  came  to  Congress  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
served  an  apprenticeship  under  another 
Texan,  Sam  Raybum.  These  two  great 
legislators  are  to  me  the  epitome  of  legis- 
lative excellence. 

When  I  was  a  small  boy,  one  of  my 
heroes  was  William  Travis,  the  com- 
mander at  the  Alamo.  Cool,  calculating, 
and  courageous,  Travis  estimated  the 
odds  and  without  bravado  decided  upon 
his  course  and  kept  upon  it  despite  a 
realization  of  almost  certain  death.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  was  a  true  descendant  of 
Travis.  Johnson's  great  courage  was  one 
of  the  chief  characteristics  that  is  most 
often  applauded.  Johnson  as  a  combina- 
tion of  Travis  and  Raybum,  was  a  man 
to  be  reckoned  with. 

Johnson  was  a  westerner.  He  was 
sometimes  brutal,  sometimes  more  forth- 
right than  diplomacy  would  demand.  But 
he  was  big,  he  was  tolerant,  and  he  was 
understanding.  The  critics  who  point  out 
some  personality  traits  that  they  deplore 
fail  to  understand  the  men  and  women 
who  are  bom  to  the  vastness  of  the  West. 
who  cope  with  blizzards  and  heat  waves, 
who  know  momitains  and  prairies.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  was  a  true  representative  of 
Americans — of  aU  Americi^s. 

As  President,  his  legislati^e^acliieve- 
ments  were  unsurpassed  ._jfan3^Nliave 
dwelt  upon  his  accomplishments  in  civil 
rights,  in  education,  and  in  housing,  but 
there  is  not  an  aspect  of  American  life 
that  has  not  some  Johnson  imprint. 

In  the  closing  years  of  his  administra- 
tion. President  Johnson  was  locked  in 
by  the  war  in  Vietnam,  an  unfortunate 
captive  of  that  unhappy  time.  Neverthe- 
less, history  will  proclaim  his  essential 
goodness,  his  humanity,  and  greatnc.-s 
of  soul. 

Of  course,  Mrs.  John.son.  a  gracious 
lady  and  an  affectionate  motlrcr,  was  an 
example  to  the  women  of  America.  Witli- 
out  Lady  Bird  our  country  would  be  ug- 
lier, and  Wasliington  would  not  be  the 
city  of  blooming  shrubs  and  flowered 
squares  it  is  today.  From  the  first  daf- 
fodils and  tulips  to  the  last  withered 
chrysanthemums  she  is  responsible  for 
making  our  Capital  City  one  ol  the  lc\  c- 
liest  cities  in  tire  world. 

Washington  Ls  a  city  with  the  siioiicst 
memory  in  the  world.  Most  public  fig- 
ures are  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  lose 
power.  Keats  desired  that  his  tomb.■^tonc 
caro'  tlie  inscriptiojn  "Here  lies  one 
whose  name  was  writ  in  water."  In 
Washir.ffton.  most  men  and  women  leave 
without  tlip.t  mnrh  of  a  ripple.  Not  Lyn- 


don Johnson.  He  will  be  long  remem- 
bered here  for  his  courage,  his  compe- 
tence, and  his  Integrity.  His  achieve- 
ments will  affect  the  lives  of  Americans 
for  many  yeai-s  to  come  and  his  life  will 
be  an  ln.spiration  to  all  men. 

I  am  proud  that  I  knew  Lyndon  John- 
son. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  CUT  IN  EDUCATION 
FUNDS  FOR  FEDERALLY  IM- 
PACTED AREAS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  34  school 
districts  in  Utah  stand  to  lose  millions 
of  dollars  under  the  administration's  pro- 
posals for  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
which  was  miveiled  Monday.  ITiese  pro- 
grams, known  as  the  impact  aid  pro- 
grams, have  for  many  years  provided 
needed  funds  for  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  construction  of  schools  where 
Federal  activities  bring  students  Into  tire 
local  scliool  system  without  adequately 
sharing  in  the  costs  of  that  .school  .sys- 
tem. 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  the  last  year  for 
which  we  have  solid  figures  available, 
the  impact  aid  programs  brought  $612 
milhon  to  schools  in  America.  The  State 
of  Utali  received  $7  million.  TTie  Presi- 
dent lias  now  asked  for  a  mere  $60.5  mil- 
lion for  the  entii'e  countrj-  in  fiscal  year 
1974  under  the  regular  appropriations 
bill.  He  has  added  to  tliis  the  amount 
of  $232  milhon,  which  is  to  be  pro\-ided 
Uirough  his  hoped-for  special  revenue- 
sharing  proposal  for  education,  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  Congress  at  a 
later  date. 

The  present  administration  propos:>l 
is  by  far  the  harshest  handling  of  the 
impact  aid  program  since  its  inception. 
Last  year,  the  administration  proposal 
called  for  a  rapid  phascout.  This  year, 
'v.e  have  a  "meat  ax"  cutoff  ol  most  of 
ilie  program. 

The  fiscal  year  1974  budget  recom- 
mends money  for  children  of  parents 
only  if  they  work  on  Federal  property 
and  hve  on  Fedeial  property.  The  buii: 
of  the  money  going  to  schools  in  Utah 
and  thioughout  tlie  comitry  is  for  cliil- 
drcn  from  families  with  parents  who 
cither  work  on  or  l;\e  on  Federal  prop- 
erty. Tliis  will  now  be  eliniin.ited  under 
the  new  proposal. 

Utah  received  83  percent  of  its  money 
under  the  impact  aid  piogram  in  fiscal 
year  1972  from  cateeoric:  that  are  row 
slated  for  elimination  ir.  tl:e  present 
budtjet.  Thouph  the  figures  arc  not  avail- 
able on  a  Stale-by-Slate  b.!-is,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  Utah  v.ould  i:'robabIy  lo^c 
at  lea.-^t  83  percent  of  its  impact  aid 
money  if  the  present  btidget  i^  allowed 
to  proceed. 

"Tliere  is  certainly  a  better  rrproa^h 
available  to  those  who  are  unhappy  with 
some  aspects  of  the  impact  aid  program. 
The  public  la^' s  authoi'izing  funds  for 
these  progi-ams  expire  this  year.  Congress 
hns  already  .slated  a  review  of  these  pro- 
grams, ar.d  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees ill  Congress  responsible  for  this 
legislation  have  indicated  that  tliey  will 
rense  and  tighten  the  laws.  I  support 
the  effort  to  reexamine  the«e  program."; — 
even'  program  that  has  been  in  existence 
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r  a  long  period  of  time  should  be  tiglu- 

and  reviewed  periodically. 
Perhaps  where  the  impact  is  small  and 
school  district  can  absorb  the  cost, 
I  deral  payments  are  not  needed.  Per- 
ps  a  sliding  scale  could  be  developed, 
answers  to  these  suggestions  should 
developed  in  a  careful  review  of  the 
i.'ilation.  not  an  abrupt  termination, 
r'onsre's  has  consistently  overridden 
President's  attempt  to  kill  these  pro- 
mTi.  In  fi'ical  year  1973  the  President 
lue'^tcd  S430.9  million  for  these  pro- 
mts. On  August  10.  the  conference 
iimittee  of  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
jpiiation  Committee  approved  legisla- 
that  would  have  provided  $681.4 
Uion  for  these  programs,  showing  the 
popularity  of  the  President's  original 
juest.  That  bill  passed  both  Houses  of 
iiarcss.  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
it.  A  second  bill  was  also  vetoed  by 

•  President.   A  second  bill  was  also 
oed  by  the  President. 

\s  a  result  of  this  turmoil,  there  is 
ocntly  no  appropriation  available  for 
;  Department  of  Labor  and  HEW,  and 
agreed  upon  figures  for  fiscal  year 
;3  for  tlie  impact  aid  programs.  This 
Tuld  be  resolved  in  the  near  future  by 
»  passage  of  another  appropriation 
1 — one  that  we  hope  the  President  wiU 
11.  Those  who  are  likely  to  be  most 
iou'ily  harmed  by  such  constant  strug- 
g  are  the  children  who  benefit  from 
e  education  programs. 
Though  figures  are  not  available  on  a 
mty-by-county  basis,  information 
past  years  would  indicate  that 
Ijile  34  of  our  school  districts  would  suf- 
.   10  school  districts  in  Utah  would 

•  eveiy  penny  of  their  impact  aid 
uey  under  the  Presidents  new  budget. 
e^e  are  Ogden  City.  Logan  City,  Piute, 
ibnn.  Cache.  Tintic.  Jordan,  Iron, 
anite.  and  Murray  school  districts. 
i^  proposal  is  a  harsh  device  for  deal- 
;  with  tlie  inequities  that  may  exist 
the  program.  We  must  approach  the 
■stion  in  a  more  rational  way. 
\s  a  Congress,  we  must  work  for  a 
ire  equitable  review  of  the  impact  aid 
jgrams  and  for  restoration  of  adequate 
ids  in  the  fiscal  year  1973  and  fiscal 

r  1974  budgets. 


c  m 


OUTH  CAROLINA  PARACHUTIST 

BREAKS  WORLDS  RECORD 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
lurday,  January   13.   a  young  South 
rolinian  accompli.-hed  an  extraordi- 
;  V  feat. 

Voody  Binnicker.  a  bu^inessman  Irom 

De^imark.  S.C.,  broke  the  world's  record 

the  number  of  parachute  jumps  m  a 

hour   period.   Woody  completed  his 

St  jump  after  17 '2  hours,  an  average 

11  jumps  per  hour.  His  goal  was  240, 

;    the   decision   to  stop   after  having 

Ilea  the  world's  record  was  made  be- 

-e  lie  was  tired  and  a  sprained  ankle 

^  si.ing  him  some  trouble. 

The   previous   world's   record   of   200 

!u  nps  was  held  by  a  Canadian. 

vir.    Binnicker    was    a.<isisted    on    the 

ground  by  teams  of  parachute  riggers, 

]  ols,  and  planes  from  sports  parachut- 

inf  clubs  in  South  Carolina  and  other 

le-. 


All  the  jumps  were  made  from  an 
altitude  of  2.000  feet,  the  distance  set  by 
the  national  sports  parachuting  orga- 
nization which  sanctions  such  events. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  South  Carolina 
are  very  proud  of  this  veteran  Army 
parachutist,  and  he  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  courage  and  bravery  in  this  out- 
standing undertaking. 

Several  newspaper  articles  were  pub- 
lished about  Mr.  Binnicker's  remarkable 
accompli.'^hnient.  They  include:  "Para- 
chutists Will  Try  To  Set  New  Record." 
the  Greenvile  News,  January  13.  1973; 
"Jumper  Jumping  at  Record,  "  Florence 
Morning  News.  January  13;  ■Binnicker 
Captures  Jumping  Record."  the  State, 
January  14;  "South  Carolina  Para- 
chutist Sets  World  Record,"  the  Times 
and  Democrat.  January  14;  -Never  Again. 
Vov.s  Juniper."  the  State.  January  15: 
and  'ParacluUist  Sets  World  Junnj 
Record,"  the  Union  Daily  Times,  Jan- 
uary 15. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  b-e  piinted  in  the 
Record. 

There   being  no  objection,   the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rlcoro. 
as  follows: 
IFrom   the  Oreenviiie   News,  Jan.   13.    1D731 

P.\RACHVTIST    -vVlLL    TRV    TO    SeT    NeW    RECORD 

Barnweil. — -^.'eterau  parachuti.st  Woody 
Binnicker  said  Friday  the  weather  looked 
good  for  his  hitest  atieinpt  to  set  a  record 
for  the  htrge.'it  number  of  parurhttte  jumps 
in  a  24-hour  period  >f  liedulecl  to  begin  at 
midnight  Friday. 

-There  s  no  ruin  and  the  cold  weather  is 
OK.--  said  BiiHiicker.  34.  a  Denmark  business- 
man. 

Bhinicker.  a  veioran  Air  Force  parachutist 
and  one  of  ihe  nation's  leading  Jumpers,  said 
he  hopes  to  jump  240  times  by  midnight  Sat- 
urday. The  current  record  is  200  consecutive 
jumps  in  ii  24-hour  period. 

Binnicker.  v.ho  had  more  tlian  3,000  jumps 
to  his  credit,  failed  In  an  attempt  to  break 
the  record  last  year.  He  completed  101  jumps 
in  an  eight  and  a  half  hour  period  before 
rain  forced  him  to  stop. 

Binnicker  plans  to  Jump  from  an  altitude 
of  about  2,000  feet.  He  wUl  use  at  le.ist  two 
planes  taking  off  from  the  Barnwell  airport. 

Binnicker  will  be  assisted  by  some  15  rig- 
gers from  Ft.  Brngg  who  will  help  him  with 
the  packing  of  the  parachutes. 

[From  the  Florence  Morning  News, 

Jan.  13,  1973] 

Jumper  Jumping  at  Record 

Barnwell.  S.C. — Veteran  parachutibt 
Woody  Binnicker  is  trying  again  to  set  a  new 
world's  record  by  making  more  than  200 
jumps  in  a  24-hour  period. 

Binnicker  planned  to  begin  his  jumps  at 
midnight  Friday  at  the  Barnwell  County  Air- 
port. Utilizing  12  parachute  riggers  and  sev- 
eral planes,  he  hoped  to  average  about  10 
Jumps  an  hour  lor  a  total  of  240  by  midnight 
Saturday. 

The  record  of  200  jumps  in  24  hours  is  held 
by  a  Canadian.  Binnicker  was  well  on  the 
way  to  toppuig  that  la.st  spring  but  weather 
conditions  forced  him  to  give  up  the  attempt 
after  101  Jumps.  However,  that  earlier  effort 
gave  htm  a  record  for  consecutive  night 
Jumps. 

A  fornier  Army  parachutist  and  now 
a  Denmark  merchant.  Binnicker  Is  rated  the 
first  most  experienced  parachutist  in  the 
nation  with  more  than  3,000  Jumps. 

He  noted  that  no  rain  was  in  the  forecast 
Saturday  and  said  he  thinks  he  has  an  txce'.- 
leiu  chance  of  setting  a  new  record. 


(From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State, 

Jan.  14,  1973] 

Binnicker  Captures  Jumping  Record 

B\RN-\vELL. — -Tired  and  sore  but  jubilant. 
\elerrn  parachutist  Woody  Binnicker  cap- 
tured a  world's  record  of  201  consecutive 
par.ichute  Jumps  Saturday. 

Binnicker,  a  34-year-old  businessman  from 
Denmark,  completed  his  201st  jump  at  5:32 
Saturday  afternoon,  breaking  the  old  record 
of  200  Jumps  held  by  a  Canadian. 

He  began  his  feat  at  midnight  Friday  and 
was  to  have  continued  through  midnight  Sat- 
virday  but  he  was  too  exhausted  to  continue. 

Binnicker  had  set  a  goal  of  240  jumps  dur- 
ing the  24-hour  period,  and  was  running  well 
ahead  of  schedule  and  it  appeared  he  would 
e\en  surpass  th.it  mark  when  he  decided  to 
q'oit. 

A  ■^priUesman  at  the  Barnwell  airport,  v.'here 
Binnicker  was  jumping,  said  the  fornier  Air 
Force  parachutl.^t  was  "awfuUv  tired,  sore  TivX 
stiff." 

Binnicker  was  aided  in  his  efforts  by  clear. 
cold  -weather  Saturday.  Last  year  he  ni- 
teinpted  to  break  the  Jtimp  record  but  wa.s 
forced  to  quit  after  101  jumps  in  eight  and 
a  half  hours  by  rain. 

Binnicker  w-as  jumping  from  an  altitude  of 
2.000  feet,  the  altitude  set  by  the  national 
sports  parachuting  organization  which  sanc- 
tions such  events. 

Two  planes  were  being  tised  during  the 
jumping  contest.  Binnicker  was  on  the 
ground  only  between  11-15  seconds  between 
Jumps.  WHien  he  hit  the  ground,  a  four- 
mr.n  team  assisted  him  in  unbuckling  the 
parachute   and  putting  another  one  on. 

He  then  pot  into  one  of  the  planes  wliicii 
liad  taxied  to  his  landing  spot. 

Sport  parachutists  from  acro.ss  the  state 
were  in  attendance  at  tlie  airport,  and  para- 
chute experts  from  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  were 
lieipiiig  pack  Binnicker's  parachutes. 


[From   the  Orangeburg   (S.O    Times  and 

Democrat,  Jan.  14.  1973 1 

Sotii!    Carolina    Parachutist    Sets    Worio 

Record 

Bap.nvvfll.       S.C. — -Veteran       paraclluti.^t 
Uoody  Binnicker   broke  the   world's  record 
Sat  urday  for  Jumps  in  a  24-hour  period,  mak- 
ing his  201st  at  5:35  p.m.,  some  17 'i  hour.s    ^ 
after  he  began. 

Binnicker,  a  Denmark,  S.C,  merchant  who 
is  in  his  late  20s.  averaged  better  than  11 
jumps  an  hour.  He  took  a  30-mlnute  lunch 
and  rest  break  shortly  after  noon. 

Binnicker  was  expected  to  continue  until 
midnight  Saturday,  and  his  pace  of  11  Jumps 
per  hour  woiUd  give  him  about  265  for  the 
day. 

This  was  the  former  Army  paratrooper's 
.second  attempt  to  break  the  record  held  by 
a  Canadian  parachutist  of  200  jumps  in  a 
24-hour  period.  Binnicker  first  went  after 
the  record  last  spring  but  gave  up  after  101 
jumps  when  bad  weather  moved  In.  He  still 
holds  the  record  for  consecutive  night  Jumps 
as  a  result  of  that  earlier  attempt. 

Binnicker  began  bailing  out  at  the  stroke 
of  midnight  at  the  Barnwell  Cotuity  Airport, 
utilizing  teams  of  parachute  riggers,  pilots 
and  planes  from  sports  parachute  clubs  in 
South  Carolina  and  other  states. 

The  Jumps  are  all  made  from  2.000  feet,  the 
altitude  set  by  the  national  sports  para- 
chuting org.mization  which  sanctions  the 
even's. 

IFrom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State, 

Jan.  15,  1973] 

Never  Again,  Vows  Jumper 

Denmark. — Woody   Binnicker   was  a   very 

tired  young  man  Sunday.  And  with   good 

reason. 

Binnicker.  a  35-year-old  retail  grocer  from 
Denmark,  ("I'll  be  36  In  a  few  days")  Satur- 
day attained  a  distinction  that  few  persons 
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can  claim.  He  became  the  proud  holder  of  an 
official  world's  record. 

The  softspoken  young  family  man  from 
this  small  South  Carolina  town  Saturday  be- 
came the  first  American  to  hold  the  record 
for  the  most  consecutive  parachute  Jumps  in 
a  24-hour  period — 201 — and  fulfilled  bis 
fondest  ambitlen. 

The  first  question  that  comes  to  mind  Is 
"why." 

"Well,"  Binnicker  told  The  State  Sunday, 
"It  was  one  of  the  records  that  no  one  In  the 
United  States  had  ever  held,  and  I  knew  I 
could  break  It.  We  had  been  talking  about  It 
for  a  good  while  and  I  decided  to  try  it. 

"It  Is  Just  something  that  will  haunt  you," 
be  added.  "It  Just  gives  you  a  sense  of  satis- 
faction to  know  that  you  can  do  it." 

Would  he  try  it  agahi  If  his  record  is 
broken? 

"No  sir,"  he  replied  emphatically.  "1 
would  Just  congratulate  them." 

Sunday  he  was  resting  at  his  home,  his 
ankles,  one  of  which  he  sprained  slightly 
early  In  the  record  attempt,  were  swollen, 
and  he  had  slight  problems  with  wlndburn 
and  chaffing  caused  by  equipment,  but  other- 
wise he  said  he  felt  great. 

Aside  from  the  ankle  trouble,  he  encoun- 
tered only  one  other  problem  during  his  201 
Jumps. 

"On  one  of  the  jumps  I  had  what  is  called 
pilot  chute  hesitation,"  he  reported,  explain- 
ing that  as  a  Jumper  comes  out  of  the  plane 
sometimes  the  pilot  chute,  a  small  canopy 
which  draws  the  main  chute  out  of  the  back 
pack,  Is  caught  in  a  vacuvim  and  fails  to 
catch  the  -wind. 

"When  that  happens,  sometimes  you  can 
just  dip  a  shoulder  and  correct  it,"  he  said. 
"But  it  didn't  work  right  away,  so  I  decided 
to  go  ahead  and  use  my  reserve  (chute)." 

That  was  the  only  equipment  problem  he 
had  during  the  ordeal,  thanks,  he  was  quick 
to  add,  to  an  excellent  ground  crew. 

"Those  boys  were  Just  great.  It  was  quite 
a  hardship  on  them.  Many  of  them  had  blis- 
ters on  their  fingers  from  working  so  hard 
to  make  it  work. 

He  reported  that  much  of  the  success  of 
the  day  was  a  result  of  those  who  worked 
with  him. 

"The  crews  on  the  ground — we  had  two  of 
them  working — had  a  kind  of  contest  going 
to  see  who  could  get  me  back  in  the  plane 
the  fastest.  One  of  them  got  me  back  In  17 
seconds.  That  was  a  record  for  the  day." 

Binnicker  said  he  was  never  worried  during 
the  day.  "Not  really.  I  had  complete  confi- 
dence In  those  fellows.  And  my  pilot,  Bobby 
Prierson,  did  an  outstanding  Job.  He  flew  the 
entire  time.  He  was  waiting  on  the  ground 
as  soon  as  I  got  down  each  time. 

"He  told  me  earlier  that  If  he  showed  any 
signs  of  slowing  up  or  slowing  me  up,  he 
would  quit,  but  that  didn't  happen." 

A  former  paratrooper  with  the  82nd  Air- 
borne Division  at  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C.,  Binnicker 
began  sport  Jumping  11  years  ago,  and  Sun- 
day had  compiled  an  Impressive  3.496  Jump 
total,  making  him  the  fifth  most  experi- 
enced jumper  in  the  country,  according  to 
official  reports. 

Tliough  he  liad  intended  Saturday  to  con- 
tinue Jumping  past  the  record  201  jumps,  he 
said  that  durlug  the  hour's  rest  following 
that  record  breaker  "I  realized  Just  how  tired 
I  was  and  decided  to  give  it  up  at  that." 

He  said  he  felt  he  physically  could  have 
gone  for  a  few  more,  but  it  was  "mentally 
the  monotony  of  201  jumps"  that  finally  got 
to  him. 

He  didn't  find  himself  slowing  up  during 
the  ordeal,  because  "the  only  pliyslcal  motion 
was  pulling  my  rlpcord,"  and  that  was  one 
motion  he  had  an  Incentive  to  make  oven  up 
to  the  end,  he  explained  humorously. 

The  only  food  he  could  take  (during  the 
attempt  on  the  record  that  had  to  be  called 
off  because  of  rein  after  lOl  Jumps)  to  eat  a 


steak  sandwich,  but  with  the  plane  takUig 
all  those  turns  and  the  emotional  strain  of 
the  event  I  found  that  It  Just  didn't  agree 
with  me." 

What  are  his  plans  for  the  future? 

Well,  Woody  Binnicker,  grocer,  family  man 
and  world  record  holder  plans  to  take  it  easy 
until  next  weekend  when  you  guessed  It — 
he  can  go  sport  parachuting  again,  just  for 
the  fun  of  it  this  time.  _ 

[Prom  the  Union  (S.C.)  Daily  Times, 
Jan.  15,  1973] 

Parachutist  Sets  World  Jump  Record 

Barnwell,  S.C. — Denmark  Merchant  Woody 
Binnicker  rested  tip  today  after  setting  a 
world  record  for  the  most  parachute  Jumps 
within  a  24  hour  span. 

He  had  hoped  for  240  or  more,  but  stopped 
after  17|2  hours  with  his  201.st  jump  from 
an  altitude  of  2,000  feet. 

Binnicker  said  he  was  dog  tired  after  the 
201st  leap.  He  said  he  was  bothered  by  a 
sprained  ankle  that  had  to  be  re-taped  during 
his  marathon  that  he  began  at  midnight  Fri- 
day at  the  Barnwell  airport. 

He  averaged  about  11  jumps  an  hour, 
despite  taking  a  30-mlnute  lunch  break 
about  noon  Saturday. 

The  old  record  of  200  jumps  within  24 
hours   was  set   by   a   Canadian. 

Binnicker.  a  former  army  jumper  with 
more  than  3,000  leaps  to  his  credit,  and  rated 
as  the  nation's  fifth  most  experienced 
jumper,  used  two  small  planes  and  a  crew 
of  parachute  riggers  to  accomplish  his  record. 

The  parachutist,  who  will  be  36  this  week, 
was  foiled  In  a  record  try  last  spring,  after 
more  than  100  Jumps,  when  bad  weather  set 
in. 

In  setting  the  record,  Binnicker  was  on  the 
ground  about  15  seconds  between  each  jump. 

A  team  of  four  men  unbuckled  his  rig  and 
strapped  on  another  and  he  stepped  back  into 
the  plane.  Planes  were  changed  after  each 
10  jumps  to  keep  their  fuel  load,  and  weight, 
down  for  faster  takeoffs. 

The  teams  rigging  the  parachutes,  drawn 
from  sports  parachute  clubs,  as  were  the 
chutes,  were  changed  every  four  hours. 


UNDERSTANDING  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  serious  objections  raised 
against  article  II  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention is  that  it  is  too  vague.  Although 
this  complaint  did  not  seem  to  bother 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
it  recommended  two  understandings  in 
order  to  allay  the  objections  of  some  of 
the  convention  critics. 

Article  n  states  that  genocide  occurs 
when  there  is  the  "intent  to  destroy,  in 
w-hole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical, 
racial,  or  religious  group."  This  article 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  following  acts  are 
considered  genocide: 

First,  killing  members  of  the  group; 

Second,  causing  serious  bodily  or  men- 
tal harm  to  members  of  the  group; 

Third,  deliberately  inflicting  on  the 
group  conditions  of  life  calculated  to 
bring  about  its  physical  destruction  in 
whole  or  in  part : 

Fourth,  imposing  measures  intended 
to  prevent  births  within  the  group;  and 

Fifth,  forcibly  transferring  children  of 
the  group  to  another  group. 

Critics  of  the  convention  have  claimed 
that  the  phrases  "in  whole  or  in  part" 
and  "mental  harm"  need  clarification. 
The  committee  therefore  took  on  the 
task  of  meeting  the  objections  by  adding 
the  understandings. 


The  first  understanding  .states  that  the 
United  States  uiterpret.s  article  II  to 
mean  that  the  intent  to  commit  genocide 
mu.st  be  proven  and  that  the  act  must 
affect  a  substantial  part  of  tlie  concerned 
group.  The  purpo.se  of  this  under.st<indinL' 
is  to  mal<e  it  clear  that  act.s  such  a.> 
lynching,  school  busing,  the  dispensing! 
of  biith-ccntrol  materials,  and  police 
actions  against  militant  groups  do  not  in 
themselves,  in  the  committee's  opinion, 
constitute  genocide.  These  acts  would 
only  be  considered  senocide  if  it  could 
be  proven  that  there  was  the  intent  to 
destroy  the  group. 

During  his  apj)earance  before  the 
committee  in  1950.  then  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  testified: 

The  legislative  history  of  Article  II  shows 
that  the  United  Nations  negotiators  felt  thai 
it  should  not  be  necessary  that  an  enure 
human  group  be  destroyed  to  can.stitute  the 
crime  of  ^-enocide  but  rather  that  genocide 
meant  the  partial  destruction  of  such  a  group 
with  the  intent  to  destroy  the  entire  group 
concerned. 

The  second  understanding  states  that 
the  United  States  construes  "mental 
harm  "  to  mean  permanent  harm  to  a 
person's  mental  faculties.  This  statement 
is  an  attempt  to  make  it  clear  that  men- 
tal harassment  and  other  forms  of  men- 
tal cruelty,  no  matter  how  reprehensible, 
do  not  constitute  genocide. 

Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  its  critics, 
the  Genocide  Convention  is  neither 
vague  nor  ambiguous  about  which  acts 
are  considered  to  be  genocide.  The  con- 
vention, fortified  by  the  imderstandings. 
says  that  there  must  be  an  intent  to  de- 
stroy a  group,  and  it  lists  five  specific 
acts  which  constitute  genocide. 

Genocide  is  a  crime  against  human- 
ity. It  is  time  that  the  United  States  join 
with  the  75  other  nations  who  have  rati- 
fied the  convention  to  say  that  genocide 
will  not  be  tolerated.  I  urge  the  prompt 
ratification  of  this  important  convention 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


CONFIRMATION  BY  THE  SENATE  OF 
APPOINTMENTS  TO  OFFICES  OF 
DIRECTOR  AND  DEPUTY  DIREC- 
TOR OF  THE  OFFICE  OF  MANAGE- 
MENT AND  BUDGET 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  unanimous-con.sent 
agreement  the  Chair  now  lays  befoie  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  busines.<:,  S.  518. 
which  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  was  read  by  title  as  follow,-: 
A  bill  (S.  518)  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments to  the  Olfice.s  of  Director  and  iJepuiy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  ancl 
Budget  ,'~hall  bo  subject  to  conflrmatlop.  by 
the  Sen.ite. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  I  lie 
bm. 

REVIMUN    or    I-NAM.MOl  S-CONSENT    AGRrtMINT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
mianimous  consent  that,  instead  of  the 
3  hours  in  the  agreement  reached  yes- 
terday, the  time  be  reduced  to  2  hoius, 
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lecause  the  factor  which  caused  us  '.o 
:  sk  for  3  houis  has  been  removed.  Other- 
\  ise,  the  unanimous-coiisent  request  will 
1  emain  the  same. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tcm- 
1  ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•MJVILiGE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
i  t  the  request  of  the  distinguislied  Sena- 
t  jr  from  Montana  <  Mr.  Metcalf  i  .  w  ho  is 
I  ow  presiding  over  the  Senate,  I  ask 
I  naniraous  consent  that  at  such  time  ag^ 
£.  518  is  laid  before  the  Senate  today 
add  the  Senate  resumes  its  considera- 
t  on  thereof.  Mr.  Win.slow  Turner,  of  the 
Covamment  Operations  Committee,  be 
r  ermitted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dui-- 
iJ  ig  the  consideration  of  that  measure. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
PDre.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ERVm.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
ii  lous  consent  that  Robert  B.  Smith,  Jr., 
Eli  E.  Noblemfn.  and  W.  P.  Goodwin, 
n  embers  of  the  profe-s^sionrJ  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Goveniment  Operations, 
b  >  permitted  to  remain  on  the  Senate 
fljnr  during  consideration  of  S.  518. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
P  )re.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Debate   on    this   bill   will   be   limited 
2  hours  on  the  bill,  30  minutes  on 
nendments  in  the  first  degree.  20  min- 
es on  amendments  to  amendments,  de- 
btitable  motions  or  appeals,  with  the  time 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  be- 
i^een  the  mover  thereof  and  the  Senator 
fiom  North  Carolina  'Mr.  Ervin'. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
g(  st  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
u  lanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  not 
cl  larged  to  either  side,  and  without  the 
Stnator  from  North  Carolina  losing  his 
ri  ?ht  to  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  jpro  tem- 
p<tre.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
T  le  clerk  will  call  ttie  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
tl  e  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
P(  ire.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
recognized.  Does  he  yield  himself  time? 
Mr.  ERATIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
se  1  such  time  out  of  the  time  allotted 
to  me  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill,  which 
I  lave  Introduced,  wlt^  the  cosponsor- 
T.Y.  Ip  of  32  Senators,  would  require  that, 
or  the  day  following  the  effective  day  of 
th  Is  act.  appointments  made  by  the  Pres- 
id  mt  to  fill  the  offices  of  Director  and 
D  :puty  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage - 
m  ?nt  and  Budget  be  subject  to  the  advice 
ar  d  consent  of  the  Senate;  and  no  Jn- 
di  adual  shall  hold  either  such  position 
30  days  after  that  date  unless  he  has  been 
.<o  appointed. 

This  bill,  which  was  ordered  reported 
ui  lanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ei  tunent  Operations  on  Friday,  January 
2e.  has  as  its  sole  objective — to  afford 
th  e  Senate  an  opportxmity  to  inquire  into 
the  qualifications,  background,  and  fii- 
i\iSi  ot  these  officials  hi  the  same  man- 


ner as  is  required  fur  virtualy  all  otlier 
policymaking  officials  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Although  the  language  and  purpose  of 
this  bill  are  simple  and  uncomplicated, 
uiiderlying  this  mca-sure  is  an  important 
constitutional  principle — checks  and 
balances. 

Tiie  question  of  the  power  of  tlie  Presi- 
derit  to  make  apjxiintmcnts  was  a  trou- 
blesome one  to  the  Founding  Fathers, 
wiio  devoted  many  hoiii-s  to  its  considera- 
tion during  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. PoDowing  tlic  consideration  of  sev- 
eral alternati\  es,  the  Convention  adopted 
the  lag-Jage  now  found  in  article  II.  sec- 
tion 2,  clause  2  of  the  Constitution: 

*  *  *  lie  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Sen- 
ale.  su<iJ:  appoint  ...  ail  other  officers  of 
the  United  States  whose  .Appointments  are 
not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  est.ibiished  by  law;  but  the  Con- 
gress may  by  Law  vest  the  .Appointment  of 
such  Inferior  Officers,  as  they  think  proper, 
in  the  Preatdont  alone,  ...  or  In  the  Heads 
of  Departments. 

Referring  to  the  reasons  for  the  adop- 
tion of  lliis  provision,  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
in  his  celebrated  Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution,  after  reviewmg  the  alterna- 
tives and  the  compromise  adopted,  stated 
iVol.  3,  pp.  3761T.) : 

The  president  is  to  nominate,  and  there- 
by has  the  sole  power  to  select  for  office; 
but  his  nomination  cannot  confer  office,  un- 
leoS  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate. His  recsponsibiiity  and  theirs  is  thus 
pleie  and  distinct.  He  can  never  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  tlielr  appointment  of  a 
man  unf.t  for  office:  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  may  withhold  their  advice  and  consent 
from  any  c.mdidate,  who  in  their  Judgment 
does  not  pob.$eiis  due  qualifications  for  of- 
fice. Thus,  no  serious  abuse  of  the  power 
can  take  place  without  the  cooperation  of 
two  coordinate  branches  of  the  government. 
acting  in  distinct  spheres;  and,  if  there 
should  be  any  Improper  concession  on  either 
side.  It  is  obvious,  that  from  the  structure 
and  clianges,  Incident  to  each  department, 
the  evil  cannot  long  endure,  and  will  be 
remedied,  ms  It  should  be,  by  the  elective 
franchise.  The  consciousness  of  this  check 
wiU  mtke  the  president  more  circumspect, 
and  deliberate  in  his  nominations  for  office. 
He  wUl  feel,  that  in  case  of  a  disagree- 
ment of  opinion  with  the  Senate,  his  prin- 
ciple vindication  must  depend  upon  the  un- 
exceptionable character  of  his  nomination. 
And  in  case  of  a  rejection,  the  most  that 
can  be  said.  Is  that  he  liad  not  his  first 
choice.  He  will  still  have  a  wide  range  of 
selection;  and  his  responsibility  to  present 
another  candidate  entirely  qualified  for  the 
office,  will  be  complete  and  unquestionable. 

Pursuant  to  article  n,  section  2,  clause 
2  of  the  Constitution,  Senate  confirma- 
tion has.  since  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Nation,  been  required  for  appointments 
to  every  major  policymaking  position  in 
the  executive  branch,  and  in  the  regula- 
tory agencies.  Even  in  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  where  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  agencies  placed  therein 
serve  as  staff  advisers  to  the  President,  as 
well  as  heads  of  operating  agencies,  in 
many  instances.  Senate  conf iimation  has 
been  recjuired. 

Thus,  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  Is  required  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Director,  Deputy  Director,  and  two 
Assistant  Directors  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness;   the  Director  and 


Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technologj';  the  Director  and  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Office  of  Telecom- 
munications t'olicy;  all  of  the  members 
of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission;  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  National  Aero- 
rautics  and  Space  Coimcil;  the  Director, 
Deputy  Director,  and  five  Assistant  Di- 
rectors of  tlie  Office  of  Economic  Oppcr- 
tunity;  the  Diiector  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention:  and  the  Chairman 
and  six  m.embers  of  the  Price  Commission 
and  the  Pay  Board. 

Tlie  question  that  now  occurs  Is  wl  y 
the  Congress,  when  it  established  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  1921,  did  not  re- 
quire Senate  confirmation  of  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  Director  and  his  prin- 
cipal assistant. 

An  examination  of  the  legislative  hi'^- 
tory  of  the  Budget  and  Accoimtlng  Act, 
1921,  reveals  that  although  the  questioa 
was  raised,  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
duties  of  the  Director,  and  his  relation- 
ship to  the  President,  Senate  confirma- 
tion was  not  required.  It  must  be  recalle-l 
that  the  duties  involved  related  primarily 
to  the  formulation  of  the  President's 
budget,  and  study  and  advice  to  thi 
President  relative  to  the  organization, 
activities,  and  services  performed  by  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Concluding  that  the  Di- 
rector and  his  deputy  were  expected  to 
perform  services  which  were  adminis- 
trative and  personal  to  the  President,  the 
Congress,  exercising  its  authority  un- 
der the  Constitution  relative  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  "inferior  officers,"  vested 
the  appointment  of  these  officers  in  the 
President  alone. 

Now  let  us  examine,  in  greater  detail, 
the  original  duties  and  functions  of  this 
agency. 

i  Originally  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  to  serve  as  an  in- 
stitutional aid  to  the  President,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  was  to  assist  the 
President  In  coordinating  activities  and 
managing  the  execution  of  programs  and 
policies.  In  adition  to  being  the  budget 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  when 
diiected  by  the  President,  it  was  to  "make 
a  detailed  study  of  the  departments  and 
establishments  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling the  President  to  determine  what 
changes — with  a  view  to  securing  greater 
economy  and  efficiency  In  the  conduct 
of  the  public  service — should  be  made 
in  (\)  the  existing  organization,  ac- 
tivities, and  methods  of  business  of  such 
departments  or  establishments,  (2) 
the  appropriations  therefor,  (3)  the  as- 
signment of  particular  activities  to  par- 
ticular services,  or  (4)  the  regrouping  of 
services."  The  results  of  such  studies  were 
to  be  embodied  In  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  autliority  in  him  to  transmit 
such  reports,  or  any  parts  thereof,  with 
his  recommendations,  to  the  Congress. 

By  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1939. 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  transferred 
from  the  Treasury  Department  to  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  to- 
gether with  all  of  its  functions.  The  plan 
provided  further  that  all  of  the  Bureau's 
functions  were  to  be  administered  by 
the  Director  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  President. 
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By  Executive  Order  No.  8248,  dated 
September  8,  1939,  the  President  listed 
the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Bm'eau 
of  the  Budget,  as  follows:  First,  to  assist 
the  President  in  preparing  the  budget 
and  formulating  the  fiscal  program  of 
the  Federal  Government;  second,  to 
supervise  and  control  the  administra- 
tion of  the  budget;  third,  to  conduct 
research  in  the  development  of  improved 
plans  of  administrative  management  and 
to  advise  the  executive  department  and 
agencies  with  respect  to  improved  ad- 
ministrative organization  and  practice; 
fourth,  to  aid  tlie  President  in  bringinii 
about  more  efficient  and  economical  coii- 
duct  of  the  Government  service;  fifth, 
to  assist  the  President  by  clearing  and 
coordinating  departmental  advice  on 
proposed  legislation  and  by  making  rec- 
ommendations as  to  Presidential  action 
to  be  taken;  sixth,  to  assist  in  the  con- 
sideration, clearance  and  preparation  of 
proposed  executive  orders  and  proclama- 
tions ;  seventh,  to  plan  and  promote  the 
development,  coordination,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Federal  and  other  statistical 
services;  a,nd  eighth,  to  keep  the  Presi- 
dent informed  of  the  progress  of  activ- 
ities of  Government  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  work  proposed,  actually  initiated, 
and  completed. 

By  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1970, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  w-as  redesig- 
nated as  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  all  functions  vested  by  law 
iTi  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  or  its  Di- 
rector, were  transferred  to  the  President. 

Executive  Order  11541,  dated  July  1, 
1970,  transferred  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget — 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  OMB — all  of 
the  functions  vested  by  the  plan  in  the 
President,  and  continued  in  effect  all 
outstanding  delegations,  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  other  forms  of  executive  or 
administrative  action  issued  or  taken  by 
or  relating  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  reor- 
ganization plan. 

Since  1939,  vast  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  the  structure,  responsibilities, 
and  authority  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget — the  name  was 
changed  from  Bureau  of  the  Budget  by 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of  1970 — with 
a  current  staff  of  nearly  700  persons,  this 
agency,  originally  established  by  the 
Congress  as  a  management  tool  and  in- 
stitutional aid  for  the  President,  has 
developed  into  a  super  department  with 
enormous  authority  over  all  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Government.  Its 
Director  has  become,  in  effect,  a  Deputy 
Pi-esident  who  exercises  vast,  vital  Presi- 
dential powers. 

OMB  determines  line  by  line  budget 
limitations  for  each  agency,  including  the 
regulatory  commissions.  Following  au- 
thorization by  the  Congress  of  programs 
and  activities,  and  the  funding  of  such 
activities,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  develops  impoundment  actions, 
limiting  the  expenditures  of  funds  for 
programs  approved  by  law  to  those  fall- 
ing within  the  President's  priorities, 
rather  than  those  established  by  the  Con- 
gress. By  statute,  the  Director  of  OMB 
has  authority  to  apportion  appropria- 
tions, approve  agency  systems  for  the 


control  of  appropriated  funds  and  estab- 
lish reserves. 

The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1950. 
as  amended,  gave  the  Director  important 
powers  over  agency  accounting  and 
budget  systems  and  classifications,  sta- 
tistical performance  and  cost-informa- 
tion systems. 

Under  numerous  other  statutes,  or  by 
Presidential  delegations,  the  Director  of 
OMB  has  been  given  a  vast  number  of 
additional  functions.  These  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to,  formulating  and  is- 
suing rules  and  regulations  relating  to: 
First,  coordination  of  Federal  aid  pro- 
grams in  metropolitan  ai'eas  under  the 
model  cities  legislation;  second,  the  ad- 
ministration of  gi-ant-in-aid  funds; 
third,  special  and  technical  services  to 
State  and  local  governments;  fourth,  for- 
mulation, evaluation,  and  review  of  Fed- 
eral progi"ams  having  a  significant  im- 
pact on  area  community  development; 
fifth,  policy  guidelines  relative  to  Gov- 
ernment competition  w'ith  private  enter- 
prise and  the  use  of  technical  service 
contracts:  sixth,  user  charges  to  be  paid 
by  individuals  receiving  special  services 
from  Government  agencies;  and  seventh, 
Goverimient  employee  training  programs 
with  regard  to  absorption  of  costs. 

The  Director  of  OMB  also  exercises 
control  over  the  nature  and  types  of 
questionnaires,  surveys,  reports,  and 
forms  which  may  be  issued  and  utilized 
by  Government  agencies.  In  addition, 
together  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  he  determines  Fed- 
eral pay  comparability  adjustments.  Fi- 
nally, the  Director  and  his  staff  exercise 
oversight  and  control  over  the  manage- 
ment of,  and  expenditures  for,  national 
security  programs,  international  pro- 
gi-ams,  defense  expenditures,  natural 
resomces  programs,  and  many  others 
havmg  a  direct  impact  upon  the  econ- 
omy and  security  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print 
in  the  Record  a  compilation  of  67  stat- 
utory provisions,  contained  in  13  titles 
of  the  United  States  Code,  which  state 
various  statutory  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  its  Director.  I  desire  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  list  is  all-inclusive.  It 
is  the  best  that  I  have  been  able  to  do  in 
the  time  available. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Various  Statutory  Functions  of  the  Of- 
fice OF  Management  and  Budget  and  its 

Director 

title    5,    UNITED    STATES    CODE 

305(b) :  Prescribing  and  administering  reg- 
ulations on  the  systematic  and  continuing 
review  by  Federal  agencies  of  the  operations 
of  their  activities,  functions,  or  organization 
units. 

4lllib):  Prescribing  regulations  on  the 
reductions  to  be  made  from  payments  by  the 
government  to  employees  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, or  other  expenses  Incident  to  train- 
ing in  a  non-government  facility  or  to  attend- 
ance at  a  meeting. 

4112(a):  Providing  by  regulation,  to  the 
extent  considered  practicable,  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  costs  of  training  programs  and  plans 
xinder  chapter  41  of  title  5,  U.S.C.  by  the  re- 


spective agencies  from  applicable  appropria- 
tions or  funds  available  for  each  fiscal  year. 

5301-5304  (as  atTected  by  E.O.  11073,  as 
amended)  :  In  coliaboriHion  Willi  Utc  Cha:r- 
man  of  the  Civil  Service  Conm.ission,  con- 
d'li  ling  an  annual  review  of  comparabUiiy 
of  Federal  s?.!ary  rates  with  those  of  private 
enterprise  and  reporting  to  the  President 
thcre:)n. 

5514ib):  Approving  regxilatlons  prescribed 
by  hends  of  agencies  on  installment  deduc- 
tions from  pay  for  indebtedness  because  oi 
erroneous  paxtnents. 

5702 (a)  :  K  designee  of  the  President  (who 
m:;y  he  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budgei  or  anotlier  U.S.  officer)  may  ostabli.^n 
maximum  rales  of  per  diem  allowances  lor 
iravel  outside  llie  contiueiital  U.S. 

5707:  Prescribing  regulations  necess-irv  U-r 
the  adminibtration  of  5  U.S.C.  5701-5708.  re- 
garding travel  and  subsistence  expenses  und 
mileage  allowances. 

5903:  Prescribing  regiilations  no.-ess&ry  for 
the  uniform  adminisiration  of  subchapter 
I  of  chapter  59  of  title  5  of  the  U£.  Code, 
on  uiilorm  allowances. 

5943(a):  Making  recommendatloiis  to  the 
Presidei\t  on  meeting  U  ^.^es  susLiraed  by  em- 
ployees and  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices while  serving  in  a  foreign  country  due 
to  the  appreoialion  of  foreign  currency  in  its 
relation  to  the  Amerjciin  dollar. 

5943(d)  :  Reporting  annually  to  Congrefs 
all  expenditures  made  under  5  U.S.C.  6943 
(cf.  5943(al .  above) . 

8147(a|  :  Receiving  annually  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  estimates  of  approprlatlcn.s 
necessary  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  Em- 
ployeei'  Compcn<ation  Fund. 

TITLE    7.    UNITED    STATES    COUE 

1736ia):  Tlie  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Is  made  a  member  of  an  advisory 
committee  which  is  directed  to  survey  the 
genera!  policies  relating  to  t!;e  administra- 
tion of  the  .Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  etc. 

TITLE   10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

126(1/):  Approving  Intradepartmental 
transfers  of  employees  of  the  Dep.irtment  of 
Defense  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (which 
trknslers  relate  to  transfers  of  functions,  etc.. 
by  the  Secretarj) . 

1074(b):  Approving  rates  of  reimburse- 
ment to  tlie  Veterans  Administration  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  medical 
and  dentiil  care  provided  by  VA  under  agree- 
ment for  members  or  former  members  of 
viniformed  services. 

1085:  Establishing  rates  of  reimbursement 
to  appropriations  for  mamtalning  and  oper- 
ating facilities  whlcli  provide  inpatient  medi- 
cal or  dental  cure  to  members  or  former 
members  of  luiliormcd  services. 

2210(b)  :  Approving  obligations  incurred 
against  anticipated  reimbursements  to  stock 
fvinds  in  lunounts  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

TITLE    12.    UNITED    STATES    CODE 

687(g)  (2)  (D)  :  Accounting  with  respect  to 
Federal  expenditures  to  business  by  execu- 
tive agencies,  wiiich  accounting  is  for  In- 
clusion m  annual  reports  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness AdmUilstration. 

TITLE   18.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

4124:  Director  is  a  memlier  of  a  board 
which  is  directed  to  arbitrate  disputes  as  the 
price,  quality,  character,  or  sultabllUy  of 
prison  industries  products. 

TITU:    22.    UNITED    STATES    CODE 

2679:  Approving  regulations  prescrllied  by 
the  Secretan,'  of  State  on  maximum  rates  of 
per  diem  in  lieti  of  subsistence  for  foreign 
p:irLicipants  in  excliange-of-persons  pro- 
grams, etc. 

2684:  Approving  determinations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  that  administrative  services 
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i  au  be  performed  more  advautageously  and 
;  noie  economically  as  ceuiral  services. 

TITLE  24,  rNITED  STATES  CODE 

168a:  Approving  per  diem  rate  to  be  paid 
;  ly  agencies  to  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  for 

are  of  patients. 

XIILE  28,  VNIIED  S1.*TES  CODE 

euo:  Receiving,  and  making  reconunenda- 

1  ions  with  respect   to,  estimates  of  the  ex- 

>endltures  and  appropriations  necessary  for 

he  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  courts 

I  nd    the   Administrative    Office   of   the    U3. 

( ourts,  etc. 

TnXE  31.  TTNITED  STATES  CODE 

1-24:  Being  titles  I  and  11  of  the  Budget 
:  nd  Accounting  Act.  1921.  as  amended. 

18a:  The  President,  throtigh  the  Dlrect<5r 
( f  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Is  authorlaed, 
£  nd  directed  to  evaluate  and  develop  Im- 
I  roved  plans  for  the  organization,  coordlna- 
t  ion.  and  managemeui,  of  the  executive 
I  ranch. 

18b:  The  President,  through  the  Director 
cr  t:-e  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Is  authorized 
ii  iid  directed  to  develop  programs  and  to  Is- 
s.ie  regulations  and  orders  for  the  improved 
gathering,  compiling.  ana!>-vin<;.  publishing, 
aad  disseminating  of  statL?tlca!  information 
t  y  executive  agencies. 

18c:  Consultation  with  heads  of  agencies 
c  n  actions  necessary  to  achieve.  Insofar  as 
r  osslble,  ( 1 ;  consistency  In  kccountlng  and 
tudget  classlflmtlons,  (2)  synchronization 
tetween  accounting  and  budget  classlfica- 
t  ons  and  organizational  structure,  and  (3) 
s  jpport  of  the  budget  justifications  by  In- 
f  )nnatlon  on  performance  and  program  costs 
t  y  organizational  units. 

25:  Providing  the  Congress  a  horizontal 
tudget  showing  (a)  the  totality  of  the  pro- 
grams for  meteorology,  (b)  the  specific  as- 
p  Ects  of  the  program  and  funding  assigned 
t>  each  agency,  and  (c)  the  estimated  goals 
a  id  financial  requirements. 

53(e) :  Requesting  Information  relating  to 
e  cpsnditures  from  the  Comptroller  General. 
65:  With  the  Comptroller  General  and  the 
S  jcretary  of  the  Treasury,  conducting  a  con- 
t  nuous  program  for  the  Improvement  of  ac- 
c  mntlng  and  financial  reporting  In  the  gov- 
e  nment. 

66b(a) :  Requiring  the  Inclusion,  In  Treas- 
ury Department  reports  presenting  the  re- 
si  ilts  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  gov- 
e;  nment,  of  financial  data  needed  for  the 
p  eparatlon  of  the  Budget  or  for  other  pur- 
p  wes  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

301(a):  Membership  of  the  Director  on 
tl  le  Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage. 

823:  As  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  ellml- 
n  itlng  unnecessary  words  from  all  estimates 
a;  id  making  uniform  the  language  commonly 
u  »d  in  expressing  purposes  or  conditions  of 
aj  ipropriatlons. 

624:  Annexing  to  the  annual  estimates  of 
a  ipropriatlona  a  statement  of  the  approprla- 
tl  sns  for  the  service  of  the  year,  which  may 
h  ive  been  made  by  former  Acts. 

665:  Tbew  antl-defldency  Act  (apportlon- 
rc  ent«.  etc.f.  CP.  see.  16  of  E.O.  6166. 

703:  Receiving  reports  of  Comptroller  Gen- 
eiil  on  operaUons  under  31  U5.C.  701-708 
((oncemlng  appropriation  accounts). 

841-871 :  Government  Ccnrporatlon  Control 
A  :t.  Pert&lns  to  budgeting,  etc..  with  respect 
tc  government  corporations. 

1151-1153:  Assigns  to  the  Director  of  OMB 
f4nd  others)  the  responsibility  for  develop- 
and  maintaining  a  standardized  tnforma- 
and  data  processing  s>-stem  for  badget- 
and  fiscal  daU  together  with  a  set  of 
8t  uidard  classifications  for  Federal  programs, 
at  Uvitlea,  receipts,  and  expenditures,  that 
w  11  serve  both  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
ti  re  branch. 

TnXE  33,  CNrrED  STATES  C0O> 

M7:  AppfOTlng  allocatloB  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  bstwven  oertain  approprlattons  and 
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a  certain  Fund,  of  the  e.xpenies  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  Employees  Cfmpsnsa- 
tion  Act  and  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers  Compensation  Act. 

TnXE   38.   TTNTTED   STATES  CODE 

616:  Approving  per  diem  rate  charged  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  care  and  treat- 
ment of  veterans  In  hospitals  of  certain  other 
agencies. 

774:  Membership  of  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  on  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insxirance. 

TITLE  3  9,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

2201 :  Approving  Inter-appropriation  trans- 
fers of  funds  by  the  Post  Oilice  Department 
(not  to  exceed  &'i  of  the  appropriation). 

TITLE  40,  fNITED  STATES  CODE 

461(1)  (1):  Establishing  standard  metro- 
politan statislical  areas  iin  conjunction  with 
grants  for  comprehensive  plaimlng  of  non- 
Federal  public  works). 

475(b)  :  Authorizing  any  Federal  agency  to 
use.  for  the  disposition  of  property  under  the 
Peieral  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  any  funds  appropriated,  allo- 
cated, or  available  for  purposes  similar  to 
those  provided  for  in  40  U.S.C.  481  (procure- 
ment, warehousing,  etc.) ,  483  (property  utili- 
zation), 484  (disposal  of  surplus  property), 
and  486  (policies,  regulations,  and  delega- 
tions) . 

483  (a)  :  Approving  the  extent  of  reimburse- 
ment for  transfers  of  excess  property  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services. 

485(b)  :  Determining  quarterly  the  amount 
which  may  be  obligated  from  a  Treasury  fund 
containing  proceeds  from  dispositions  of  real 
and  related  personal  property. 

486(f) :  Approving  provisions  made  by  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  for  the  trans- 
fer from  GSA  to  another  agency  of  personnel, 
records,  property,  and  funds  when  any  func- 
tion under  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  is  assigned  to  such 
other  agency. 

487(a)(2):  Receiving  reports  on  excessive 
inventory  levels  in  Federal  agencies  from  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services. 

490(d) :  Transferring  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  functions  of  another 
agency  with  respect  to  the  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  custody  of  any  office  building, 
with  exceptions. 

490(1X2):  Approving  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices on  Installation,  repair,  and  replacement 
of  certain  sidewalks,  Installations,  properties, 
or  grounds. 

764:  Receiving  reports  from  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  on  Intra-agency 
transfers  of  funds  made  in  connection  with 
Intra-agency  rearrangement  of  functions,  etc. 

755(b) :  Determination  as  to  transfers  to 
the  General  Services  Administration,  from 
other  agencies,  of  records,  property,  person- 
nel, appropriations,  allocations,  and  other 
funds. 

759(g):  Exercising  fiscal  policy  control  In 
relation  to  automaUc  data  processing  equip- 
ment; and  deciding  certain  disagreements  be- 
tween the  Administrator  of  General  Services 
and  other  agencies. 

TITLE   4  2.   CMnXD  STATES   CODE 

2615(a) :  Approving  inter-agency  transfers 
Of  funds  appropriated  under  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962. 

3334(c)  :  If  designated  therefor  by  the 
President,  prescribing  rules  and  regulations 
deemed  appropriate  for  thi  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  section  (being  sec.  204  of  the 
Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan  De- 
velopment Act  of  196G) . 

4223:  Determining,  through  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, specialized  or  technical  servicee 
which  Federal  departments  and  agencies  have 
q;>ecial   competence   to   provide    a  State   or 


poliiiL-al  subdivision  upon  request  (la  con- 
nection with  the  avlmlnistration  of  State  cr 
loc.il  govornrr.cnt.a  activities;  provision  is 
srctlon  302  of  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  !9C8  (42  VS.C.  4201  ct 
seq.)  ). 

4233:  If  designated  therefor  by  the  Presi- 
dent, prescribing  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  are  deemed  appropriate  fer  the  effective 
administration  of  Title  TV  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (relating 
to  development  assistance  programs,  etc.). 

TTTLE  4  1,   rNTTTD  STATES   CODE 

1108:  Approving  use  of  sums  from  the  a;^- 
rrc-.priatlons  available  for  printing  and  bind- 
ing  for  the  printing  of  journals,  magazines, 
periodicals,  and  similar  publications. 

3501-3511 :  Coordination  of  Federal  Report- 
ing Services  (formerly  the  Federal  Reports 
Act  of  1943). 

TITLE   50,   UNITED  STATES   CODE 

40if(a)  Approving  transfers  of  funds  to  or 
from  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  addition 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  an  ex- 
tract froir  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Manual,  dated  April  25,  1972, 
which  sets  forth  the  primary  functions 
of  OMB  and  citations  and  summaries  o! 
14  of  the  principal  Executive  orders  dele- 
gating authority  to  the  Director  or  the 
Office.  Again.  I  point  out  that  these  ere 
not  all-inclusive  and  there  are  probablv 
many  more. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 
Office  of  Managemekt  akd  Bitdcet  Manual 

200-3.  cenenal  statement  of  pbimart 
fdnctions 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Is 
charged  with  a  basic  responsibility  for  assist- 
ing the  President  in  the  development  and  ef- 
fective management  of  Federal  programs. 
Within  this  framework,  the  primary  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  are  as  follows: 

a.  To  assist  the  President  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  budget  and  the  formulation  of 
the  fiscal  program  of  the  Government. 

b.  To  supervise  and  control  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  budget. 

c.  To  keep  the  President  informed  of  the 
progress  of  activities  In  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  ret^ect  to  programs  proposed 
and  undertakeiL 

d.  To  develop  improved  budgetary,  ac- 
counting, and  other  financial  management 
practices  for  the  executive  branch. 

e.  To  devek^  more  effective  techniques  for 
the  evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  gOTernmental 
progrrams  and  the  adequacy  of  governmental 
services. 

f.  To  devise  programs  for  more  effective 
development  and  utilization  of  career  execu- 
tive talent  in  the  Federal  service. 

g.  To  formulate  and  coordinate  programs 
for  the  improvement  of  the  management  and 
organization  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

h.  To  plan  and  promote  the  Improvement, 
development,  and  coordination  of  Federal 
statistical  services  and  management  Informa- 
tion systems. 

1.  To  assist  the  President  by  clearing  and 
coordinating  departmental  advice  on  pro- 
poeed  legislation  and  by  making  recom- 
mendations as  to  Presidential  action  on  legis- 
lative enactments,  in  accordance  with  past 
practice. 

J.  To  aid  the  President  In  achievement 
of  more  efficient  and  economical  conduct  of 
governmental  programs  through  Identifica- 
tion of  outmoded  programs  and  reduction 
of  duplicate  effort. 
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k.  To  assist  in  the  consideration  and  clear- 
ance and,  where  necessary,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  proposed  Executive  orders  and  proc- 
lamations. 

200—4.  RELATED  EXECUTIVE  ORDEKS 

Principal  Executive  orders  relating  to  the 
Office  are: 

a.  Executive  Order  No.  8248  of  September 
8.  1939  (4  F.R.  3864),  which  specified  the 
functions  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  (see  sec- 
tion 200-3). 

b.  Executive  Order  No.  9094  of  March  10. 
1342  (7  FJl.  1972),  which  provides  for  co- 
urdiuation  and  planning  of  Federal  mapping 
raid  chart-making  activities. 

c.  Executive  Order  No.  9384  of  October 
4.  1943  (8  PJR.  13782),  which  provides  for 
review  of  Federal  public  works  and  improve- 
ment projects. 

d.  Executive  Order  No.  10033  of  February 
8,  1949  (14  FJl.  561).  which  requires  ap- 
proval for  responses  by  Federal  agencies  to 
statistical  inquiries  from  intergovernmental 
ortranizations. 

e.  Executive  Order  No.  10253  of  June  11, 
1951  (16  PJl.  5605),  which  provides  specific 
r.uthority  for  development  of  programs  and 
issuance  of  regulations  for  the  Improvement 
of  Federal  statistical  activities. 

f.  EieciUive  Order  No.  10S79  of  November 
r,0,  1954  (19  F.R.  7925).  which  provides  for 
decisions  on  appeal  by  an  agency  from  any 
determination  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  with  respect  to  the  establish- 
ment ot  an  Interagency  motor  vehicle  pool  or 
system. 

g.  Executive  Order  No.  10900  of  January  5, 

1961  (26  F.R.  143).  as  amended  by  Executive 
Order  No.  11036  of  July  11.  1962  (27  P.R. 
6653),  which  delegates  a  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  fix  amounis  or  foreign 
currencies  to  be  used  for  various  purposes 
and  to  waive  certain  statut<»y  requirements. 

h.  Executive  Order  No.  11030  of  June  19, 

1962  (27  F.R.  5847).  as  amended  by  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  11354  of  July  1,  1967  (32  FSL 
7695),  which  provides  for  clearance  for  the 
President  of  Executive  orders  and  proclama- 
tions (see  Section  200-3k). 

1.  Executive  Order  No.  11060  of  Novem- 
ber  7,  1962  (27  F.R.  10925),  which  requires 
establishments  of  rates  for  hospital  care  and 
treatment  furnished  by  the  United  States  for 
use  in  connection  with  recovery  from  tor- 
tiously  liable  third  person. 

J.  Executive  Order  No.  11073  of  January  2, 

1963  (28  F.R.  203),  which  requires  the  Di- 
rector and  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Sen-Ice 
Commission  to  submit  annually  to  the  Pres- 
ident certain  reports  relating  to  Federal  pay 
rates  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  5302. 

k.  Executive  Order  No.  11466  of  April  18. 

1969  (34  F.R.  6727).  which  authorizes  the 
designation  of  projects  for  joint  funding 
under  section  612  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
timlty  Act  of  1964.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
■Jft62)  and  section  406  of  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968 
(42  U.S.C.  3886)  and  to  designate  or  provide 
criteria  for  the  designation  of  one  Federal 
agency  to  act  for  all  participating  agencies  in 
administering  any  such  jointly  funded 
projects. 

1.   Executive   Order   No.    11541    of   July   1, 

1970  (35  F.R.  10737),  which  delegates  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  the  functions  transferred  to  the 
President  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  of 
1970. 

m.  Executive  Order  No.   11592  of  May  6, 

1971  (36  F.R.  8555),  which  delegates  to  the 
Director  the  functions  of  granting  certain 
approvals  under  provisions  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1970  and  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970. 

n.  Executive  Order  No.  11609  of  July  23, 
1971  (36  FM.  13747),  which  delegates  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  the  exercise  of  statutory  authorities 
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of  the  President  Involving  (1)  regulatorj- 
lunctions  with  respect  to  quarters  and  facili- 
ties, (2)  transfers  of  balances  of  appropria- 
tions, (3)  Interagency  land  transfers,  land 
acquisitions,  contracts  for  land  acquisitions 
and  other  land  transactions,  and  (4)  alloca- 
tion of  funds  for  management  Improvement. 

200-S.  ORGANIZATION 

The  Office  consists  of  the  Office  of  the  Di- 
rector and  the  following  divisions,  the  or- 
ganization and  functjons  of  which  are  set 
lorth  in  subsequent 'S^ctious: 

a.  Divisions: 

( 1 )  Organization  and  Management  Sy.stems 

( 2 )  Program  Coordination 

(3)  Executive  Development  and  Labor  Re- 
lations 

(4)  Statistical  Policy 

(.5)  Management  Information  and  Com- 
puter Systems 

(6)  Legislative  Reference 

(7)  Budget  Review 

(8)  EvEiluation 

(9)  Economics,  tbcience.  and  Teclinology 
Froiiiims 

(10)  General  Government  Programs 

(11)  Human  Resources  Programs 

(12)  International  Programs 

(13)  National  Security  Progr.ims 

(14)  Natur;U  Resources  Programs 
(Note. — Approved:  April  25,  1972) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  even  a  cur- 
sory examination  of  the  statutory  powers, 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  as  well  as  the  numerous  Presi- 
dential delegations,  demonstrate  be- 
yond any  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  if  this 
office  was  once  considered  "inferior,"  and 
its  incumbent  was  once  considered  an 
"inferior  officer, '  that  status  no  longer 
applies. 

Over  the  years,  by  statute,  Executive 
order  and  other  Presidential  delegations, 
the  OMB  has  developed  into  a  major 
governmental  agency  with  enonnous 
policymaking  and  operational  func- 
tions, responsibilities,  and  authority.  It 
has  become  a  super  Cabinet  agency,  and 
its  Director,  wielding  vast  Presidential 
powers,  exercises  a  very  high  degree  of 
control  over  all  executive  branch  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Including  the  regu- 
latory agencies,  as  well  as  over  all  of  the 
policies  and  programs  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  add  at  this 
point,  as  those  of  us  who  are  chairmen 
of  committees  and  subcommittees  well 
know,  that  when  we  request  a  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  office  of  the  United 
States  for  information  concerning  tlie 
opinion  of  that  department  or  agency 
or  officer  in  respect  to  proposed  legisla- 
tion, that  department  or  agency  or  officer 
does  not  even  reply  to  information  on 
that  point  without  the  permission  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  by  so  doing,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in  ef- 
fect, conti-ols  the  request  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  for  in- 
formation about  the  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  do  not  take  issue  with  the  Pres- 
ident's requiiement  for  au  institutional 
aid  to  assist  him  in  exercising  manage- 
ment and  control  over  the  Federal  budget 
and  the  executive  branch.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  such  requirement  must  be  bal- 
anced with  the  constitutional  role  of  the 
Congress  in  the  formulation,  fiualization, 
and  execution  of  national  policy. 


I  have  therefore  concluded,  and  the 
Committee  on  Govermnent  Op)erations, 
which  I  am  privileged  to  seiTe  as  chair- 
man, concurs  unanimously,  that  the  rea- 
:^ns  which  were  the  basis  lor  the  im- 
munity from  Senate  confirmation  ol  the 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  tiie  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  no 
longer  exist,  and  that  persons  cho.*u  by 
the  President  to  fill  these  important  cen- 
ters of  national  power  should  be  subject 
to  the  same  scrutiny  by  tlie  Senate  as 
is  required  for  all  other  nominees  to 
policymaking  posilions  in  viie  Govcni- 
iiient. 

It  is  simply  ironic  to  require  Senate 
confiimation  of  the  appointment  of  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Army  and  deny 
the  Senate  the  power  and  the  duty  lo 
pcss  on  the  fitness  of  individuals  to  serve 
as  Director  or  Deputy  Dnecior  of  llie 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  indi- 
viduals whose  powers  are  second  only  lo 
those  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  urge  tlie  Senate  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  v.ill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
.ioin  in  supporting  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  my  cclleanue,  the  distin- 
uuished  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I 
think  it  is  a  constructive  way  to  approach 
the  question  that  faces  us  now,  and  that 
is,  because  of  the  changing  times  and  the 
force  of  events  which  have  required  a 
new  look  at  a  lot  of  procedures,  it  is  well 
that  we  seek  to  resolve  the  issue  con- 
structively rather  than  resolve  it  in  pas- 
sion or  confrontation. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  matter 
that  has  disturbed  me.  I  am  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Department  appropii- 
ations,  and  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  become  very  wise  about  limiting 
budgets.  I  tliink  the  President  is  cer- 
tainlj-  serving  tlie  country  well  when  he 
expresses  this  concern.  But,  as  chairing 
a  group  which  deals  with  appropriations 
for  asi'icultui-e,  I  find  it  likewise  posing 
a  very  serious  question  for  us. 

Last  year,  right  about  this  time,  the 
President  and  the  OMB  sent  to  us  a 
request  for  agriculture  moneys,  for  agen- 
cies under  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tme.  Nowhere  in  that  request  did  it  say 
that  the  REA  loan  program  ought  to  be 
abolLshed.  that  that  action  was  long 
overdue,  or  that  it  was  a  country  club 
lark,  as  the  White  Hou.se  said  this  week. 
Nowiiere  did  it  say  we  ought  to  abolish 
REAP.  In  fact,  in  the  OMB's  budget  re- 
quest, through  the  President,  asked  for 
new  fimds  for  both  of  those  ongoing 
programs. 

I  select  those  as  examples,  not  alone 
because  they  have  been  very  successful 
programs,  at  least  in  rural  America,  but 
because  here  was  a  specific  request  by 
the  administration.  We  held,  in  good 
faith,  long  hearings  on  them,  and  tried 
to  arrive  at  an  equitable  answer.  We  ar- 
rived at  our  figure,  which  was  slightly 
liigher  than  the  Piesidenfs.  because  the 
demands  were  several  times  what  the 
OMB  had  requested  in  tliese  areas.  We 
tiled  to  be  as  fahininded  and  as  eco- 
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n  >mlcal  as  we  could  be.  The  President 
Ic  oked  at  those  figures  and  signed  them 
ir  to  law,  under  the  processes  of  our  Con- 
st Itution.  Then,  last  Christmas  time,  on 
h  s  own,  he  did  not  simply  cut  back  those 
p]  ograms  to  the  funds  he  had  requested, 
but  he  wiped  them  out  by  a  unilateral 
a<  tion. 

As  I  see  it,  that  does  violence  to  our 
le  ilslative-executive  processes  under  the 
C  >nstitution.  He  asked  for  the  moneys 
oil  those  programs.  He  did  not  request 
tl  at  they  be  abolished.  But  then,  on  his 
o^n,  he  wiped  them  out.  I  read  about  It 
the  Washington  newspapers  the  day 
was  going  to  happen. 
That  Is  why  I  am  reluctant  to  hold 
nfw  hearings  on  agricultural  requests, 
of  the  reasonable  suspicion  that 
would  just  be  spinning  our  wheels — 
it  Is  an  attempt  to  keep  us  busy, 
one  of  us  can  be  certain  that  they 
not  wipe  out  something  else  that  we 
a  lot  of  time  evaluating. 
So  I  would  like  to  add  to  the  approach 
Senator  Is  taking  that  somehow  we 
to  draw  a  line  and  help  Congress 
d^ne  what  the  legislative  approach  is 
about.  That  is  why  I  have  already 
ailnoimced  that  I  do  not  want  to  have 
ai  ything  to  do  with  receiving  a  new  re- 
qi  est  for  that  department  of  the  gov- 
eipment  unless  we  can  go  back  imder 
Constitution  to  where  we  were,  on 
basis  of  the  President's  request,  a 
ago. 
So  I  would  ask  what  the  parliamentary 
is  here.  Is  this  setting  out  the 
dimensions  of  the  problem?  Are  we  going 
vote  on  it  today  or  Monday?  I  was  gone 
y^terday.  I  was  circling  airports  until 
clock  thi«  morning. 

Mr.  ERVpf.  I  hope  this  bUl  will  be 
tod^.  I  think  it  is  very  essential. 
[  would  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
from  Wyoming  that  an  ad  hoc  sub- 
ccknmittee  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  Separation  of 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
the  Judiciary  are  at  this  moment  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  bill  relating  to 
injpoundment  actions  and  the  termina- 
of  programs  by  the  President,  and 
hope  to  come  up  with  answers  to  this 
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In  my  judgment,  the  constitution  pro- 
vi  ies  the  President  only  one  way  by 
W-:  lich  he  can  disapprove  of  anj'  act  of 
C(  ingress,  or  disapprove  of  other  legisla- 
ti  e  actions,  and  that  is  by  the  veto, 
w:  lich  gives  the  Congress  the  power,  by 
a  wo-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses,  to  over- 
ri(  le  the  veto. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  nothing  in 
th  B  Constitution  which  permits  the  Presi- 
de nt  to  refuse  to  perform  his  constitu- 
ti(  nal  duty  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
fa  ithfuUy  executed,  and  in  my  judgment 
h(  has  no  power  to  express  disapproval  or 
to  limit  the  action  of  laws  passed  by 
C(  ingress  except  to  the  extent  permitted 
bj  the  Anti-Deflciency  Act;  and  the 
A:  iti-Deficiency  Act,  in  my  judgment, 
cl  larly  does  not  vest  in  the  President,  or 
ai  y  of  his  subordinates,  the  power  to 
el  minate  programs  adopted  pursuant  to 
congressional  acts  which  the  President 
his  signed. 

Mr.  McGETE.  I  appreciate  that  evalua- 
ti(  n.  I  want  to  ask  one  other  question 


of  the  Senator.  Would  he  agree  that 
the  two  cases  that  I  have  cited  here, 
that  disturb  me  imder  my  responsibili- 
ties in  looking  at  agriculture  appropria- 
tions requests,  are  a  shade  different  from 
the  impoundment  issue  per  se?  I  think 
that  is  an  important  issue,  too,  but  here 
they  are  not  even  impounding  the  excess 
money  we  appropriated,  but  wiping  out 
two  programs  for  which  funds  had  been 
requested. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect; that  is  an  exercise  of  a  power 
greater  than  any  possible  impoundment 
power,  because  it  results  in  the  ending 
of  a  program  established  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  which  has  been  approved  by 
the  President  himself.  I  believe  there  is 
only  one  way  under  the  Constitution  to 
nullify  an  act  of  Congress,  and  that  is 
that  the  only  way,  by  a  veto,  which  is 
subject  to  being  overridden. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  just  one  other 
point 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Because  the  power  to 
end  the  effectiveness  of  any  act  of  Con- 
gress, including  an  appropriation  act,  is 
a  legislative  power,  and  nobody  on  earth 
can  put  an  end  to  statute  of  Congress 
except  Congress  by  repeal  of  that  statute. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  consult.  I  do  not  know  what  the  in- 
tentions are,  but  I  would  certainly  hope 
we  are  going  to  be  recorded  on  this  vote. 
I  have  served  notice  here  that  whenever 
the  leadership  wants  to  bring  this  to  a 
head,  I  would  request  that  we  have  a 
roUcall  vote  on  it.  Again,  I  was  not  here 
yesterday,  so  I  do  not  know  what  the 
agreement  was,  but  I  will  be  prepared 
whenever  the  appropriate  time  arrives 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  shall  not 
do  it  at  this  moment,  because  I  imder- 
stand  others  want  to  speak. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  leadei'ship  desires  to  have  the 
Senate  act  on  this  bill  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  and  perhaps  the  best  way 
to  do  that  is  by  voice  vote  rather  than 
by  rollcall  vote. 

Several  Senators  addres.sed  the  Chair. 

Ml".  McGEE.  I  would  have  to  insist  on 
the  yeas  and  nays,  because  I  would  like 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  as  to 
where  the  Senator  stands,  on  the  basis 
of  what  he  says,  but  there  was  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  yesterday  by  which 
it  was  understood  that  we  would  be  able 
to  get  a  time  limitation  today.  It  was 
cleared  with  the  parties  concerned.  Every 
Member  was  not  on  the  floor,  that  is  true, 
and  if  the  Senator  wants  a  vote  that  is 
perfectly  all  rigrht,  but  I  would  point 
out  this,  that  the  agreement  was,  or  the 
suggestion  was  made — the  agreement  was 
made  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  rollcall 
vote,  it  would  go  over  until  Monday.  If 
there  was  not  to  be  a  rollcall  vote,  it  was 
thought  that  the  bill  would  pa.ss  with 
little  or  no  opposition  today  on  a  voice 
vote  basis. 

The  important  thing  is,  if  Senators 
want  to  make  their  stand  known,  that 
they  get  up  and  say  what  it  is.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  get  a  bill  of  this  na- 
ture through,  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Might  I  a.sk  the  leader- 


ship, if  it  is  permissible,  if  we  lay  over 
until  Monday  on  a  rollcall  vote,  what 
the  impact  or  consequence  woxild  be, 
timewise,  for  the  proposal  that  we  are 
considering  here? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  care  to 
judge  that,  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
worth  judging.  All  I  am  thinking  of  are 
the  Members  who  were  given  the  assur- 
ance, such  as  it  was,  yesterday.  As  far  as 
the  majority  leader  is  concerned,  he  does 
not  care  whether  we  vote  today,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  or  Wednesday,  but  I  want  ac- 
tion on  this  bill  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  am  ready  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  today.  As  I  understand,  we  can- 
not have  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  we  caimot  have 
it  today,  because  a  commitment  has  been 
made. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  like  to  be  reason- 
able, too.  I  simply  inject  this,  at  this  mo- 
ment: I  was  not  here  to  get  the  benefit 
of  that  understanding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  might  be 
other  Senators  who  will  be  up  in  the  air 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday  morning,  too.  So 
you  have  got  to  take  into  consideration 
all  the  little  factors. 

Mr.  McGEE.  We  should  have  a  yea 
and  nay  vote  for  others  who  may  be 
caught,  as  I  was  for  12  hours. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  still  may  be 
caught,  yes. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  would  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  whenever  an  appropriate  num- 
ber comes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  I 
came  over  here  for  the  same  purpose  as 
did  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  want 
the  yeas  and  nays,  too,  very  much. 

This  is  a  tremendously  important 
vote.  It  should  be  a  rollcall  vote.  All  of 
us  should  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
our  position  known,  whether  we  choose 
to  speak  on  it  or  not.  I  would  want  to 
support  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  very 
strongly  in  his  position.  I  hope  that  he 
will  persist  in  insisting  and  doing  every- 
thing he  can,  as  a  Senator,  and  so  will  I, 
to  try  to  secure  a  rollcall  vote.  I  think 
we  should  have  it. 

I  understand  the  position  of  the  lead- 
ership, of  course,  which  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  indicated.  We  all  got  the 
notices  that  there  will  be  no  rollcall 
vote  today,  but  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  Monday.  It 
makes  no  difiference  to  me  whether  it  is 
on  Monday  or  Friday 

Mr.  McGEE.  Or  on  Tuesday.  I  do  not 
want  anyone  to  get  caught  up  in  the  air 
as  I  was.  My  purpose  is  not  to  try  to  hurt 
someone  who  is  out  of  town  or  is  in  an 
airplane,  but  to  move  toward  a  record- 
ing of  the  position  of  people  on  this  par- 
ticular question.  I  think  it  is  a  significant 
one,  jjerhaps  one  of  the  most  construc- 
tive significant  ones  we  have  tried  to 
come  to  grips  with.  I  would  certainly 
prefer  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark)  .  The  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Fii'st,  I  wish  to  indicate  tliat  I  agree 
with  the  general  objective  and  general 
purpose  of  this  legislation.  Personally,  I 
believe  tliat  a  nominee  for  the  Office  of 
Director  of  the  OMB  should  be  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

I  have  come  to  that  concliision  after 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
Office  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
originally  established  by  law,  that  the 
functions  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Budget  were  subsequently  transferred, 
pursuant  to  the  Reorganization  Act  im- 
der a  reorganization  plan  which  had  the 
effect  of  law,  and  that  the  Director  of 
the  OMB  does  exercise  pwwers  and  func- 
tions that  extend  beyond  just  being  an 
adviser  or  an  aide  to  the  President  as  a 
result  of  regulation  and  practice.  As  well 
as  statutory  law,  the  Director  of  the 
OMB  has  very  broad  powers  and  author- 
ity. 

As  I  undei*stand,  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom and  practice  of  the  OMB  Director 
or  Budget  Director  to  appear  before  the 
committees  of  Congress  and  testify. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted,  at  the  out- 
set that  regardless  of  what  the  Congress 
does  with  request  to  this  particular  bill 
the  legislation  will  not  enlarge  or  di- 
minish the  scope  of  executive  privilege 
when  a  witness  from  the  executive 
branch  is  testifying.  Whether  or  not  the 
Director  of  the  OMB  is  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  the  same  power  of  executive 
privilege,  whatever  it  is  and  whatever  Its 
limitations  are,  would  remain  the  same. 

Having  stated  that,  I  wish  also  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  would  have  no  particular 
objection  to  requiring  application  of  the 
confirmation  principle  to  the  incimibent 
Mr.  Ash.  But  I  must  say — and  I  shall  di- 
rect some  questions  to  the  manager  of 
the  bill  (Mr.  Ervin)  who  is  such  an  out- 
standing constitutional  lawyer — that  I 
have  serious  concern  about  the  way  this 
bill  as  now  drafted  seeks  to  achieve  Its 
objective. 

To  develop  the  reasons  for  my  concern, 
let  me  begin  by  reviewing  that  provision 
in  the  Constitution  which  Is  basic  to 
the  issue  now  before  the  Senate.  I  refer 
to  these  words  from  article  I: 

The  President  ".  .  .  shall  nominate,  and  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls.  Judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shaU  be  established  by  law: 

The  crucial  words  there  are: 
And  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  (in  the 
(institution)  provided  for,  and  which  shall 
be  established  by  law: 

As  I  see  it,  the  Director  of  OMB  Is 
an  office  established  by  law,  and  he  Is  an 
officer  of  the  United  States. 

So,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate 
might  well  have  taken  the  position,  in  the 
absence  of  an  express  provision  in  a 
statute  to  the  contrary,  that  a  nominee 
for  the  office  of  Director  of  OMB  was  al- 
ready subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  conceivable  that  the  nominee 
might  have  been  notified  to  appear  for 
confirmatlMi  hearings  before  the  appro- 
priate Senate  committee.  If  he  had  re- 
fused to  appear,  a  question  could  have 


been  raised  as  to  his  entitlement  to  be 
paid  his  salai-y  In  the  absence  of  Senate 
confirmation.  But  the  question  raised  in 
that  manner  would  be  very  different  than 
the  question  raised  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  considered  not  only  that 
but  also  the  question  of  what  effect  a 
iiiatus  in  this  office  for  a  period  of  time 
might  entail.  So  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  had  the  bill  amended  so  as  ex- 
pressly to  provide  that  the  present  occu- 
pants of  the  office  of  tlie  Director  or  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  should  hold  office  for  30 
days  after  tlie  bill  becomes  effective  be- 
fore they  are  requiied  to  become  con- 
fii'med.  In  other  words,  to  give  the  Sen- 
ate 30  days  m  which  to  confirm  the 
present  occupants  in  that  office  if,  in- 
deed, the  President  wishes  to  nominate 
them.  They  CEUi  exercise  the  functions  of 
the  office  or  draw  their  salaries  until  the 
Senate  acts  on  their  nominations. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  I  am  concerned,  frankly,  about  the 
constitutionality  of  this  bill  as  reported. 
The  very  reporting  of  this  bill,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  and  the  Senate  that,  at  pres- 
ent, appointment  of  the  OMB  Director 
requires  no  confirmation  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate.  Is  that  not,  in  effect,  tlie 
case? 

Ml-.  ERVIN.  So  far  as  the  statutes  are 
concerned,  that  is  true.  But  I  seriously 
doubt  whether  this  bill  raises  the  con- 
stitutional question  referred  to  because 
the  Constitution  says: 

He  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  conssnt  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point ...  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be 
est-abllsbed  by  law:  but  the  Congress  may 
by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  Inferior 
officers,  as  they  think  proper,  In  the  President 
alone,  In  the  courts  of  law,  or  In  the  heads 
of  departments. 

I  think  It  Is  a  constitutional  contradic- 
tion and  monstrosity  to  say  that  the  Di- 
rector and  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
OMB  are  inferior  offices,  either  one  of 
them.  They  exercise  more  power  in  this 
coimtry  than  any  other  officers  of  Gov- 
ernment except  the  President  himself. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
agreeing  with  my  logic  to  some  extent. 
I  think  the  Senator  is  right.  The  OMB 
Director  is  a  high  officer.  That  being  the 
case,  we  might  have  taken  the  position 
that  under  the  Constitution,  advice  and 
consent  by  the  Senate  was  required.  How- 
ever, as  a  matter  of  practice  and  by  re- 
porting this  bill,  the  Senate  has,  in  effect, 
conceded  that  such  advice  and  consent 
is  not  necessaiY. 

But  let  me  get  to  the  troubling  point: 
I  happened  to  be  at  the  White  House  this 
morning.  I  was  invited  to  go  there  to 
witness  the  swearing  in  of  new  officers — 
Cabinet  officers,  and  so  forth — and 
among  those  who  were  .sworn  in  was  the 
new  OMB  Director. 

As  I  understand  the  situaticai  now, 
Mr.  Ash  was  appointed,  he  has  taken  the 
oath  of  office,  and  he  has  begtm  dis- 
cliarging  his  official  duties.  Furthermore, 
the  Senate  has  conceded,  in  effect,  that 
confirmation  was  not  necessary. 


That  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me 
that,  insofar  as  the  legislation  before  us 
purports  to  apply  to  the  now  incianbeut 
OMB  Dii'eclor.  it  raises  a  constitution?! 
question  as  to  whether  an  officer  of  the 
United  States  can  be  removed  ii-om  office 
iu  this  manner. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say.  in  response 
to  that,  that  neither  Mr.  A.sh  nor  any 
other  official  has  property  rights  in  his 
office.  The  courts  have  long  since  ex- 
ploded the  theory  that  the  office  is  tlie 
property  of  the  occupier.  This  office  be- 
long.s  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
that.  Let  me  state  again  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  objectives  of  the  legislation. 
But  I  wonder  whether  the  legislation 
goes  about  it  in  the  right  way. 

Of  course,  the  Constitution  provider 
that  an  officer  can  be  impeached.  T\\c 
President  has  tlie  power  to  remove  an 
officer  within  the  executive  branch,  as 
I  miderstand.  I  suppose  it  is  clear  that 
Congress  could  pass  a  law  and  aboliih 
an  office  which  it  created. 

But  once  an  officer  has  been  appointed 
and  duly  installed,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
incumbent  OMB  director,  I  doubt  that 
Congress  can  remove  him  from  office  in 
the  manner  proposed  by  Uiis  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
when  the  original  bill  establisliing  the 
Budget  Bureau,  which  is  now  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  was  consid- 
ered by  Congress,  the  Senate  took  the 
position  tliat  the  nomination  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
should  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and 
that  was  incorporated  in  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate.  The  bill  went  to  the 
House:  and  the  Hou.se  took  the  position 
that  a  man  who  had  no  power  at  thai 
time  to  do  anything  except  to  add  up  a 
few  figures  for  the  President's  benefit, 
and  advise  him  on  certain  specified  mat- 
ters, was  an  inferior  officer  within  the 
purview  of  the  Constitution,  and  they 
rejected  the  provision  of  the  bill  makir.g 
the  office  subject  to  Senate  confirmation 

The  conference  committee  accepted 
the  House  position  that  any  officer  who 
had  no  more  power  than  the  origiiial 
director  of  the  budget  had  in  1921  wa5. 
indeed,  an  inferior  officer.  As  a  rerult  oi 
that  action  by  the  conference,  the  bill,  in 
final  form,  failed  to  require  confimia- 
tion. 

But  many  events  have  occurred  since 
that  time.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my  creu- 
ment,  you  cannot  even  get  a  responsible 
letter  from  a  department  or  an  agency 
or  an  officer  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Federal  Government,  or  even  receive 
a  commimication,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  this  office. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  not  arguing  v.itli 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  about 
the  merits  of  the  bill  or  whether  or  not 
ilje  nomination  of  a  per.^on  for  this  office 
.should  be  subject  to  confirmation.  I  raise 
a  different  fundamental  question. 

Let  me  a.sk  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  this  question:  Confrress  having 
taken  the  position  it  has  in  the  past — 
that  confirmation  of  this  appointment  is 
not  reciuircd — and  the  Senate  committee 
having  reported  this  bill  wiiich  concedes, 
in  edect,  that  confirmation  was  not  a  re- 
quirement; the  appointment  having  been 
made:  and  the  pre-ent  incumbent  having 
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it  ken  the  oath  of  office,  what  would  be 
tie  effect  of  this  bill  upon  the  present 
ircumbent? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  think  that  an  officer  of  the  Govem- 
m  ent  who  makes  studies  and  recommen- 
ditions  to  the  President  by  which  acts 
ol  Congress,  to  all  practical  extent,  are 
terminated,  and  by  which  there  is  a 
d(  cision  to  refuse  to  expend  appropria- 
tii  >ns  made  by  Congress,  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President,  ought  to  be  sub- 
je:ted  to  scrutiny  by  the  Senate  on  his 
m  ;rits.  The  Director  of  OMB  already  has 
m  )re  governmental  power  than  any 
ot  ler  of  the  20  million  human  beings 
re  siding  in  the  United  States,  except  the 
Pi  esident  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
at  )r  from  North  Carolina  again  concern- 
In  J  the  purposes  of  this  bill.  I  would  have 
nc  question  about  the  legislation  at  all 
if  it  applied  only  to  future  appointments. 
Bi  it  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  serious 
qi  estion  about  its  applicability  on  a 
re  roactive  basis  to  an  official  who  is  ai- 
re idy  in  office. 

[  seriously  doubt  that  we  can  remove 
ar  officer  of  the  United  States  in  this 
m  inner — and  that  appears  to  be  what 
ths  bill  would  do.  Is  that  what  will  be 
th;  effect  of  this? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  This  bill  would  only 
gi -e  the  Senate  the  power  to  consider 
th  B  qualifications  and  fitness  of  the  pres- 
ert  occupants  of  the  offices  of  Director 
ar  d  Deputy  Director,  after  they  have 
se  -ved  not  to  exceed  30  days  following 
th ;  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
th  ?  Senators  yield? 

\s  W81S  Indicated,  the  Senator  from 
W  iroming  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sii  1  are  both  anxious  to  get  a  rollcall  vote 
or  lered — not  today.  We  understand  there 
wi  11  not  be  one  today.  Would  the  Senators 
pe  rmit  that  we  have  a  short  quorum  call 
in  order  to  get  more  Senators  in  the 
CI  amber? 

VIr.  GRIFFIN.  If  we  can  have  unani- 
miius  consent  that  the  time  will  not  be 
charged  to  either  side.  The  time  is 
lir  lited. 

VIr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yirld  for  that  purpose,  with  the  under- 
sti  .nding  that  the  short  quorum  call  will 
nc  t  be  charged  to  either  side,  so  that  we 
ca  1  get  Senators  into  the  Chamber  to 
as  I  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  the  vote  to 
oc  ;ur  on  Monday?  WUl  the  Senator  from 
M  chigan  permit  that?  We  have  almost 
ensugh  Senators  in  the  Chamber  to  per- 
mj  t  that  now. 

\4r.  GRIFFIN.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  ollcall  vote  on  Monday — I  direct  this 
in<  luiry  to  the  majority  leader — I  wonder 
wl  ether  we  might  want  at  least  half  an 
ho  LIT  available  prior  to  the  vote  for  dis- 
cu  ision. 

Ar.  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be  fine: 
bu ;  I  would  prefer,  so  that  all  Senators 
ca  1  be  informed  specifically,  that  the 
vo  e  occur  at  a  time  certain  on  Monday, 
an  1  I  would  suggest  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

^r.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
ge  X  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HuD- 
DL  :sTON) .  On  whose  time? 

Ar.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
coiisent  that  the  time  for  the  quorum 


call  not  be  charged  to  either  side.  It  will 
be  a  very  brief  quorum  caU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  express  the  hope  that  all  the  time 
would  be  used  this  afternoon  on  any 
amendments  to  be  offered,  and  on  the 
bill,  too.  I  think  it  is  mandatory  that  that 
be  done. 

It  is  my  Intention,  after  consultation 
with  the  distinguished  acting  Republican 
leader  and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  the  manager 
of  the  bill,  to  ask  that  beginning  at 
1  o'clock  on  Monday  next  there  be  a  time 
period  of  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  <Mr.  Ervin)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  or  whomever 
he  may  select,  and  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  matter  occur  not  later  than  the 
hour  of  2  o'clock  on  Monday  next.  I  sug- 
gest also  in  connection  with  that  the 
rule  xn  be  waived,  and  that  the  time 
come  out  of  each  side. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate objectins,  there  was  an  under- 
standing with  the  membership  that 
there  would  be  no  rollcall  votes  today.  I 
do  not  know  whether  there  will  be 
amendments  offered  today  in  connection 
with  the  debate,  but  there  may  well  be, 
and  if  there  are  to  be  rollcall  votes  on 
amendments,  will  they  also  be  carried 
over  until  Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Absolutely.  If  we 
iieed  extra  time  we  will  get  it. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  main 
interest  of  certain  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  the  vote  on  final  passage,  and  it 
may  be  that  we  could  pass  on  or  reject 
amendments  to  be  offered — I  know  of 
only  one  so  fai" — on  the  basis  of  a  voice 
vote. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  With  the  suggestion 
that  the  time  on  this  side  be  assigned  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Perhaps  the  Repub- 
lican leader  would  Uke  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  select. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  occur  on  Monday  on  final  pas- 
.sage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  text  of  the  luianimous  consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Moudav,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1973.  at  1:00  p.m.  during  further 
consideration  of  S.  518,  a  bUl  to  provide  that 
appointments  to  the  offices  of  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 


and  Budget  shaU  be  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Senate,  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ebvin)  and  the  Senator  from  Peimsyl- 
vanla  (Mr.  Scott)  or  his  designee,  with  a 
vote  on  final  passage  to  occur  no  later  than 
2:00  p.m. 

SUPPORT   FOB   CONFIRMATION    OF    OMB    DIRECTOR 
BY   THE    SENATE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  4,  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide 
that  the  appointment  to  the  Office  of 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  shall  be  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

I  worded  my  bill  in  such  a  way  that 
even  if  it  does  not  become  law  until  af- 
ter Mr.  Roy  Ash  takes  on  the  job.  Mr. 
Ash  would  have  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  before  he  could  continue.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  substance  of  my  bill  is 
before  us  today  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  an  oversight  that  the  Director 
of  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
does  not  have  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  He  is  not  a  mere  personal  adviser 
to  the  President.  Over  the  years,  that 
office  has  grown  tremendously.  The  Di- 
rector runs  one  of  the  major  agencies  of 
the  Government.  He  has  life  and  death 
power  over  the  appropriations  of  virtu- 
ally every  Department.  In  erecting  the 
budget,  subject  only  to  the  President,  he 
determines  our  priorities.  He  has  the 
power  not  only  to  spend  but  to  speedup, 
withhold,  slowdown,  and  Impound  funds. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  he  is  the  single  most 
powerful  man  in  the  Government  except 
the  President.  The  Director  of  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

But  it  is  even  more  important  that  the 
Senate  review  the  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Roy  Ash.  While  he  has  had  considerable 
business  success,  great  controversy  also 
swirls  around  his  head. 

As  head  of  Litton  Industries  he  was  in 
charge  of  two  of  the  most  wasteful  and 
inefficient  Navy  contracts — the  LHA  and 
DD-963  contracts — any  private  company 
has  held  with  the  Government. 

His  company  has  made  claims  of  over 
SI 60  million  against  the  Navy,  for  which 
the  Navy  has  allowed  only  a  pittance. 
But  Mr.  Ash  nonetheless  threatened  to 
"go  to  the  President"  on  behalf  of  those 
claims.  Now,  as  the  head  of  OMB,  he  is 
in  a  position  inside  the  Government  to 
effect  those  claims.  Congress  must  in- 
quire about  that. 

Furthermore,  the  man  who  protected 
the  public  interest  and  blew  the  whistle 
on  Mr.  Ash  and  his  claims,  Mr.  Gordon 
Rule,  has  now  been  demoted  and  as- 
signed an  insignificant  job.  Meanwhile. 
Mr.  Ash  has  been  given  power  over  the 
entire  spending  program  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

More  ironic,  not  only  has  Mr.  Ash  been 
designated  as  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  but  the  Presi- 
dent has  also  assigned  him  the  duty  to 
oversee  a  program  to  bring  efficiency  to 
Government. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  highly  favor 
this  bill. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
f lom  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervxn)  In  sup- 
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port  of  his  bill  that  would  require  that 
tiie  appointments  of  the  Director  and  the 
Deputy  Dii-ector  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  be  subject  to  confir- 
mation by  the  Senate. 

At  present,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  employs  nearly  700  people 
and  has  a  yearly  budget  In  excess  of  $19 
million.  More  Importantly,  however,  its 
power  far  exceeds  Its  size,  as  the  recent 
controversy  over  Impoundment  of  funds 
has  indicated. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  created 
in  1921  for  the  singular  purpose  of  esti- 
mating Federal  expenditures  and  rev- 
enues. Since  then — and  particularly  since 
1970  when  it  became  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget — the  role  of  this 
agency  has  gi'owTi  far  beyond  that  envi- 
sioned by  Congress  when  it  exempted 
the  Director  and  Deputy  Director  from 
the  necessity  of  Senate  confirmation.  As 
presently  constituted,  OMB  has  respon- 
sibility for  a  wide  range  of  things— from 
preparing  the  budget  to  carrying 
out  Government  reorganization.  Among 
other  things,  it  holds  the  power  of  the 
purse  strings,  and  all  that  that  entaUs, 
over  not  only  the  departments  but  also 
the  supposedly  independent  regulatory 
agencies. 

By  virtue  of  its  sheer  size  and  scope, 
OMB  has  taken  on  all  the  character- 
istics of  a  department  of  Cabinet  rank. 
Because  it  gets  Involved  in  so  many 
things — evaluates  so  many  programs — it 
is  practically  impossible  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  direct  control  over  it. 
Yet,  direct  responsibility  to  the  President 
is  the  rationale  given  for  not  having  the 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  Furthermore,  how  can 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  be 
directly  responsible  to  the  President — 
and  responsive  to  his  wishes — if  some  of 
its  top  decisionmakers  are  imder  civil 
service? 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  OMB  rep- 
resents not  only  a  challenge  to  congres- 
sional authority,  but  is  also  a  potential 
tiireat  to  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. In  this  context,  I  cannot  help 
but  think  of  the  controversy  surroimding 
the  rural  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram— REAP.  In  his  budget  message,  the 
President  stated  that  the  fight  against 
pollution  would  be  one  of  the  thi'ee  areas 
in  which  more  rather  than  less  money 
would  be  spent.  OMB,  however,  has  im- 
pounded funds  for  REAP,  even  though 
the  program  would  promote  badly 
needed  pollution  abatement  projects.  In 
my  State,  that  means  we  wUl  have 
smudge  pots  in  the  citrus  belt  rather 
than  pollution-free  heaters.  One  is  left 
wondering  whether  the  situation  has 
arisen — or  could  arise — where  one  hand 
of  the  executive  does  not  know  what  the 
other  is  doing. 

The  situation  with  the  regulatory 
agencies  is  equally  curious.  If  OMB  can 
cut  their  funds,  or  change  their  method 
of  operation  at  will,  the  potential  is  there 
for  a  type  of  control  that  more  properly 
should  rest  with  Congress. 

I,  for  one,  wholeheartedly  favor  a 
reduction  of  Federal  spending,  but  I 
think  Congress  should  play  a  role  in  de- 
ciding how  these  cuts  are  to  be  made.  One 


way  to  do  that — and  a  good  way  I  think — 
would  be  to  require  that  the  ideas  and 
qualifications  of  the  two  top  men  ac- 
tually doing  the  cutting  be  reviewed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  already  con- 
firms the  top  men  in  the  Office  of  Emer- 
igency  Preparedness,  the  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  the  Office  of  Tele- 
communications Pohcy,  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimlty — all  executive 
agencies  like  OMB — so  there  is  no  reason 
for  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of 
OMB  to  escape  the  same  scrutiny.  In  fact, 
when  we  consider  that  even  second  lieu- 
tenants in  the  military  require  Senate 
confirmation,  not  confirming  these  two 
gentlemen  seems  like  a  glaring  oversight. 

This  is  particularly  true  right  now.  In 
the  past,  Directors  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
have  been  willing  to  testify  before  Con- 
gress— and  have  frequently  done  so,  even 
though  their  authority  was  less  than  that 
enjoyed  by  the  present  Directors  of  OMB. 
But  now,  with  the  President  having  indi- 
•cated  that  he  wants  to  make  Mr.  Ash  a 
Presidential  adviser — as  well  as  head  of 
OMB — the  possibility  arises  that  a  pro- 
spective head  of  OMB  could  avoid  testi- 
fying by  invoking  executive  privilege. 
That  possibility,  I  think,  should  be  re- 
•nioved — and  this  bill  will  remove  it. 

Constitutionally,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  pass  this  bill;  in  fact, 
some  good  arguments  can  be  made  for 
the  point  of  view  that  these  two  posi- 
tions should  be  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation already. 

Article  II,  section  2  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  Congress  can,  if  it  so 
chooses,  exempt  inferior  officers  from 
the  process  of  Senate  confii-mation. 

Such  an  exemption  was  made  in  1921, 
but  under  far  different  circumstances. 
Since  then,  we  have  passed  two  other 
acts — the  Reorganization  Act  of  1966 
and  the  McCormack  Act  of  1950 — parts 
of  which  suggest  that  when  there  is  a  re- 
organization of  the  type  carried  out  in 
1970,  the  top  officers  of  the  newly  created 
agency  should  be  subject  to  Senate  con- 
firmation. I  refer  specifically  to  5  U.S.C. 
904(2)  and  3  U.S.C  301. 

We  let  this  issue  pass  in  1970,  and  that 
was  a  mistake.  What  we  need  to  do  now 
is  rectify  that  mistake  by  passing  this 
bill  reversing  the  1921  precedent.  I  urge 
Senators  to  consider  and  support  just 
such  a  course  of  action. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
tiiat  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
tlie  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  v,  ill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  b?  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 
S.  518 

Oil  page  2.  line  3.  after  the  period,  add  the 
foUowing:  "Tlie  Director  and  Deputy  Direc- 
tor shall  each  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 


four  year.",  with  each  such  term  commenc'.iig 
at  noon  on  January  20  of  each  first  year  in 
v.hlch  t!ie  term  of  President  begins,  except 
that— 

"(1)  the  terms  of  the  Individuals  first 
appointed  In  accordance  with  this  Act.  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  tills  Act.  to  hold 
such  positions  shall  commence  from  the 
date  of  such  appointment  through  imme- 
diately prior  to  noon  January  20,  if  77:  ar.d 

"(2)  any  individual  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed  sliall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  term." 

Mr.  ROBEJRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
my  amendment  would  require  recon- 
firmation of  the  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  with  the  beginning  of  a  new 
presidential  term.  It  would  also  require 
that  if  the  Director  or  Deputy  Director 
should  be  replaced  in  mid-term  that  the 
successor  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
only  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  that 
term  and  that  he  be  reconfirmed  with 
the  beginning  of  the  next  presidentiiil 
term  if  he  is  reappointed. 

I  feel  that  the  ver>'  reasons  that  have 
been  cited  as  the  necessity  for  this  bill — 
the  tremendous  power  now  exercised  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. — 
require  that  the  Senate  be  able  to  re- 
examine the  stewardship  of  the  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  after  4  years. 

My  amendment  would  also  require  that 
the  appointments  should  coincide  wi'h 
the  term  of  the  President  who  appoints 
them,  and.  if  a  vacancy  should  occur 
dming  that  term,  that  the  new  appointee 
be  confirmed  only  for  the  imexpired  por- 
tion of  that  term,  and  if  reappointed  by 
the  President  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
presidential  term  that  the  director  or 
Deputy  Director  be  reconfirmed  by  the 
Senate  if  reappointed. 

I  have  already  introduced  legislation. 
S.  516.  requiring  Senate  confirmation  of 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation every  4  years,  and  I  will 
shortly  introduce  legislation  requiring 
such  reconfii-mation  of  Cabinet  officers. 
I  feel  the  time  has  come  when  the  Senate 
should  cease  giving  these  appointees  a 
blank  check,  after  they  have  been  con- 
firmed, to  have  the  freedom  to  cite  execu- 
tive privilege,  to  just  plain  fail  to  appear 
before  congressional  committees  when 
called,  and  to  control  the  activities  of 
their  departments  or  agencies  without 
regard  for  the  intent  of  Congress  as  to 
their  direction  for  a  possible  8  years  or 
longer,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they 
will  not  have  to  be  accountable  apain 
to  the  Congress  for  their  acts. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  my  amendment 
strengthens  this  bill,  and  I  hope  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nortii  Caiohna 
will  supi^ort  and  accept  my  amendment 

May  I  say  in  closing  tliat  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina on  his  preeminently  excellent  state- 
ment earlier  today.  I  think  he  lias  ampl.\ 
.iustified  the  purposes  and  reasons  for 
tills  bill  and  why  it  should  be  enacted. 

In  thrt  same  sense,  may  I  also  con- 
gratulate the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf)  for  the  verj*  excel- 
lent statement  he  made  yesterday  fol- 
lowing callup  of  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  read  his  statement  In  the  Recofd 
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at  about  8  oclock  tliis  moniinrj.  It  is  an 
e::cellent  statement.  It  gives  the  history 
Id  background  of  this  wliolc  matter 
liny:  back  to  1921.  It  refers  to  hcv  the 
o  nee  has  erown  and  how  it  beiran  with 
ii.'-t  a  personnel  complement  of  about 
tvo  do?e!i"  persons  v.herea.^  it  new  has 
(0.  aci  its  functions  have  proliferated. 
Hi.s  statement  sui-ely  justincs  early  en- 
actment of  t-as  legislation. 
I  commend  botii  of  liiese  distinguished 
:nators. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  favor  the  amendment 
ftered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
est  Virgina.  Also  I  would  like  to  join 
in  his  commendation  of  the  work  of  the 
di  itingiiished  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Metcalf).  I  would  say  it  was 
la-gely  as  a  result  of  the  studies  wliich 
th  e  Senator  from  Montana  made  in  this 
field  and  the  activity  manifested  in  the 
C(  mmittee  oa  Government  Operations 
that  is  responsible  for  the  unanimous 
ai  proval  of  the  bUI  in  its  original  form  by 
ths  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
ti<  ns. 

[  am  personally  willing,  so  far  as  it  is 

my  power,  to  accept  the  amendment 

the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 

[ginia.  Of  course,  the  decision  is  up 

the  Senate,  but  I  think  it  is  an  excel- 

amendment  and  I  sliall  vote  for  it. 

Ml-.  BROCK  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  one 

the   Senators   yield   to   the   Senator 

am  Tennessee? 

idi:  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
from  Tennessee  has  charge  of  the 
tiitie  as  the  representative  of  the  Sena- 
from  Illinois  (Mi-.  Percy;  . 
the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ii.t  )r  from  Teimessee  is  recognized, 
tfr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
•  I  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
mint,  but  it  does  raise  one  question  and 
is  whether  or  not  the  Senate  pro- 
vision might  be  extended. 

ilr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  does  raise 

question.    I    think   this   provision 

shfculd  also  be  made  applicable  to  the 

officers.  As  I  have  indicated,  I 

a  bill  in  my  desk  which  would  do 
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Ar.  BROCK.  I  think  that  at  Uiis  early 
jujicture  I  might  support  the  Senator  in 
th  It  biU  as  weU. 

klr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  be 
eli  d  to  have  the  support  of  the  Senator 
as  1  cosponsor. 

Oi.  BROCK.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
do  it. 

«Ir.  President,  if  there  is  no  fmther 
de  )ate  on  the  amendment  I  wish  to  ask 
a  I  ailiamentary  question. 

'  :he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  par- 
lianentary  question  will  be  stated. 

:4r.  BROCK.  Do  we  proceed  to  vote 
on  that  measure? 

:  Jr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  prepared 
to  rield  back  my  time. 

;ir.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
f  re  m  Michigan. 

llr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  like  to  direct 
a  q  liestiou  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
gir  La,  the  author  of  the  amendment,  and 
I  vant  to  indicate  that  I  have  no  par- 
tici  dar  objection  here  to  what  he  seeks  to 
do.  1  do  wish  to  express  concern  that 
we  would  be  taking  very  impoilant  ac- 
tioi  by  adopting  this  amendment,  and 


\V3  would  be  doing  so  without  the  benefit 
of  hearincrs  with  regard  to  tliis  particu- 
lar amendment.  Furthermore,  as  I  mi- 
derstand,  there  were  no  hearings  on  this 
l^ill  before  It  v.-as  reported  out  of  com- 
.•^littce.  If  I  am  wren,-  in  that.  I  hop:;  I 
■  ill  be  corrected. 

The  sec-end  paragraph  of  the  amend- 
ment reads: 

The  term.s  of  the  inUi".  iduais  first  ap- 
pointed In  accorciance  with  thn  Art,  after 
•  he  da'e  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  hold 
tucli  po.-ition':  shall  commence  from  the  date 
cf  Euca  appointment  throti^h  Immediately 
prior  to  noc^n  Janiuiry  20.  1977. 

Now,  as  a  very  practical  matter,  there 
would  be  no  problem  after  1977.  But  I 
think  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  imme- 
diate application  of  thi.^  amendment, 
particularly  with  re,<:pect  to  the  incum- 
bent Director  of  the  OMB  if  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  should  become  law. 
I  wonder  when  his  appointment  would 
begin,  in  light  of  the  other  provi.sions  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Hi.s  appoint- 
ment, insofar  as  my  amendment  is  con- 
cerned, would  be  commensurate  with  the 
I>rovisions  already  set  forth  in  the  bill. 
My  amendment,  if  this  biU  is  enacted, 
would  merely  say  that  Mr.  X,  who  is 
to  be  confirmed  under  the  pron.sions 
of  the  bill,  would  serve  until  just  prior 
to  the  hour  of  12  noon  on  January  20. 
1977.  If  in  the  meantime  Mr.  X  should 
die,  or  retire,  or  the  President  should  de- 
cide to  remove  him  from  that  position 
m  midterm,  then  the  successor  ap- 
jiointee  would  have  to  come  up  for  con- 
firmation, of  course;  but  the  individual 
who  might  be  appointed  in  the  middle  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  term,  say,  would  not  auto- 
matically be  confirmed  for  the  next  4 
years.  He  v.ould  be  confirmed  only  until 
the  beginning  of  the  next  Presidential 
term. 

I  am  not  sure  I  have  answei-ed  the 
question.  I  am  not  sure  I  fully  understood 
the  Senator's  question.  But  I  will  be  glad 
to  try  further,  if  the  Senatxjr  wants  me 
to. 

Let  me  say  this:  If  the  President  feels 
he  k,  entitled  to  ask  for  the  resignation 
of  his  Cabinet  officers  and  other  a.ssist- 
ants  when  he  is  reelected— and  he  is  en- 
titled to  do  that — I  think  the  Senate  is 
entitled  to  give  its  advice  and  consent 
to  the  reappointment  of  such  officials. 

I  think  that  passage  of  the  bill  which 
is  before  the  Senate  today  is  a  good  ^tep 
in  the  right  direction,  but  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  confirm  an  individual  for  a  period 
of  8  years.  In  some  instances,  it  might 
be  for  a  period  even  of  10  years.  I  want 
him  to  come  back  each  time  the  Presi- 
dent is  reelected  a;id  be  reconfirmed 
again. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  understand  that,  and, 
as  I  have  indicated.  I  have  no  particular 
qua.-rel  with  tiiat. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"iT?D.  That  is  the 
point  my  amendment  addresses  itself  to. 
I  suppose  the  Senator's  question  really 
goes  to  tiie  bill,  because  my  amendment 
does  not  affect  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
in  the  regard  to  which  the  able  Senator 
has  alluded,  I  do  not  think, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  I  can  answer  the 
Senator's  question.  Tlie  original  bill  pro- 
vides tiiat  no  pci^on  now  holding  the 


office  of  Director  or  Deputy  Director 
shall  occupy  that  ofSce  unless  he  is  po 
a::pointed  by  and  with  the  adtice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  after  the  expira- 
tion of  30  days.  In  other  words,  he  would 
liave  to  be  renominated  by  the  President 
and  the  Srnats  would  have  to  confirm 
him.  and  it  is  given  30  days  to  do 
that.  He  can  hold  office  until  Senate  con- 
firmation, and  he  can  draw  his  salai^ 
as  lon^r  as  he  holds  the  office. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  v.ill  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr,  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Michi- 
tan  has  the  floor. 

Jlr.  GRIFFIN.  I  j-ield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  mider- 
.=^tand  that  this  amendment  would  freeze 
the  appointment  in  for  a  4-year  term? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No;  he  would  still  be  su'o- 
.:cct  to  removal  by  the  President. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Under  what  authority? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
iield  that  the  President  can  remove  anv 
officer  he  appoints. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Even  if  he  is  appointed  to 
a  4 -year  term? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  That  is  Chief  Justice 
Marshall's  premise.  President  Eisenhow- 
er removed  a  marshal  in  Pennsylvania 
before  the  expii-ation  of  his  4-year  term. 
The  Supreme  Court  sustained  that  re- 
iDoval. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Should  not  that  be  spelled 
out? 

Mr.  ER"VIN.  No,  because  it  has  already 
been  spelled  out  in  the  Constitution  a'^ 
the  court  has  interpreted  It. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  If  this  is  to  be  a  legislative 
act,  should  not  that  be  provided  in  that 
act? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  fact  that  he  is  ap- 
pointed for  a  4-year  term  does  not  mean 
he  cannot  be  removed.  It  has  been  held 
that  under  the  Constitution  these  of- 
ficers have  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  he  may  remove  them.  He  can 
remove  any  executive  officer  at  any  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Could  it  not  be  worded 
that  he  coiild  not  be  appointed  for  more 
than  4  years  without  reconfirmation' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  that  is  the  effect  of 
it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  the  effect  of  it, 
but  that  is  not  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield,  what  does  the 
a.mendment  not  do? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  point  I  am  making 
is  that  this  pi-ovides  for  a  4-year  term 
for  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director,  and 
there  is  no  express  provision  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Director  or  Deputy  Director 
dm-ing  that  4-year  period.  ReUance  would 
have  to  be  on  decisions  of  the  Federal 
courts  allowing  removal  prior  to  the  4 
years.  In  other  words,  the  Director 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Director  having  a  4- 
year  term  and  not,  by  the  express  pro- 
vLsions  of  the  amendment,  being  subject 
to  removal  by  the  Pi-esident,  It  would 
seem  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama that  that  ought  to  be  spelled  out 
in  the  bUl  and  not  be  required  to  resort 
to  looking  it  up  in  the  court  decisions. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
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bama  will  remember  that  when  Andrew 
Johnson  became  President  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  his  Cabinet  members  was 
out  of  sympatliy  v.  ith  him  and  would  not 
cooperate  with  him 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Secretary  Stanton. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  So  Congress  passed  a  law 
providing  that  tlie  President  could  not 
remove  that  Cabinet  member.  One  of 
the  cliarges  on  which  his  impeachment 
was  founded  was  tiiat  he  had  violated 
the  law  by  removing  iiim.  At  that  time, 
the  Supreme  Court  was  denied  jurisdic- 
tion to  pass  on  the  matter;  but  many, 
many  years  later,  the  Supreme  Court 
expressed  the  opinion,  as  I  recall  in  the 
Meyers  case,  that  the  President  had  the 
right  to  remove  any  executive  officer  ap- 
pointed by  him, 

Mr,  ALLEN,  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Tliere  may  be  some  quali- 
fication when  Congress  annexes  a  pro- 
vision to  the  act  creating  that  office  that 
he  may  be  removed  for  misconduct  or 
malfeasance,  but  whei-e  there  is  no  such 
requirement,  the  President  has  power  to 
remove  him  even  though  the  term  is  fixed 
by  an  act  of  Congress  for  a  definite  pe- 
riod of  time, 

Mr,  ALLEN,  The  Senator  will  recall 
that  the  Cabinet  officer  to  whom  lie  re- 
ferred was  Edv^in  Stanton,  and  he  should 
have  been  removed  by  the  President,  but 
he  was  serving  subject  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  President,  and  not  for  a  A-ye?v 
term,  as  provided  in  the  amendment, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  the  case  of  the  marshal 
in  Pennsylvania,  who  liad  been  appointed 
for  a  4-year  term,  it  was  contended  that 
President  Eisenhower  could  not  remove 
him.  but  the  courts  refused  to  sustain 
that  position.  becau:se  he  was  a  man  who 
was  helping  the  President  to  execute  the 
laws  and  the  Pre.'-idcnl  had  a  right  to 
reiiiove  him. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  What  is  the  use  of  provid- 
ing for  a  4-year  term  if  it  does  not  mean 
anythin.g?  Will  the  Senator  ansuer  that? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  All  I  can  say  is  that  Con- 
gress had  provided  a  definite  term,  and 
it  was  lield  that  an  act  fixing  a  definite 
term  cannot  be  applied  to  a  man  who  is 
appointed  to  assist  the  President  in  his 
duties,  under  the  Con.^titution.  and  the 
President's  power  to  remove  him  cannot 
be  denied.  I  think  that  is  wise,  because 
it  would  be  bad  for  the  President  to  have 
a  man  who  would  not  carry  out  his  pol- 
icies occupy  an  office  that  requires  him  to 
carry  them  out. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
indulgence  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  wish  to  focus  once  more  on  the 
point  I  raised  earlier.  I  think  it  is  an  im- 
portant point  that  raises  a  fundamental 
constitutional  question. 

The  constitutional  scholar  Corv.in  has 
written  this: 

Early  in  January.  1931  the  Senate  requested 
President  Hoover  to  return  its  resolutions 
notifying  him  that  it  advised  and  consented 
to  certain  nominations  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  In  support  of  Us  action  the 
Senate  invoked  a  long  standing  rwie  per- 
mitting a  motion  to  reconsider  a  resolution 
confirming  a  nomination  witliin  "the  next 
lAo  days  of  actual  executive  session  of  the 
Senate"  and  the  recall  of  the  notification  to 
the  President  of  the  confirmation.  The  nomi- 
nees involved  having  meantime  taken  th* 


oatli  of  olTice  ai:d  emered  upon  il;e  discharge 
of  their  duties,  tlie  President  rrspoiided  witii 
a  refusal,  saying:  "I  cannot  admit  tlie  power 
ill  tlie  Senate  to  encroach  upon  the  executive 
fuinctions  by  removal  of  a  duly  appointed 
exccuiive  ctlicer  ui.der  tlie  guise  of  recon- 
sideration of  his  nomination."  The  Senate 
tliereupnn  voted  to  reconsider  the  nomina- 
tions in  question,  ngaui  approving  tv.o  of  the 
nominee^,  but  rejecting  tlie  third,  against 
whom  it  instructed  tlie  District  Attorney  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  institute  quo 
warranto  proceedings  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  t!ie  District.  In  United  States  v.  Smith 
(28:>  U.S.  6-19321  the  Supreme  Court  over- 
ruled tlie  proceedings  on  tlie  ground  that  tlie 
Set^fte  had  never  before  attempted  to  apply 
its  rule  in  the  case  of  an  appointee  wlu)  had 
already  been  installed  in  office  on  the  faith  ol 
tlie  Se.iaie's  initial  consent  and  notification 
to  the  President.  In  1939  the  late  President 
Roosfvelt  rejected  a  similar  ciemtnid  by  tlic 
Senate,  action   whicli   was  not    challer.^'ed. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  acknov.ied;,e 
that  the  situation  Corwin  writes  about 
is  .somewhat  different.  In  that  situation, 
the  Senate  had  confirmed  an  t^piDoint- 
ment  cnce  and  was  .seeking  to  reconfirm 
it. 

But  it  points  up  a  basic  question.  Tli.u 
is  raised  by  this  bill,  once  we  concede 
that  confirmation  was  not  requiied  in 
the  first  instance. 

Once  an  official  has  taken  the  n.Kh  of 
office  and  validly  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  it  seems  to  me  that 
legislation  which  thereafter  requiie.s 
him  to  be  reappointed  and  confirmed  in 
30  days,  amomits  to  nothing  more  than 
legislatiiig  his  removal  from  office.  My 
concern  does  not  relate  so  much  to  tlie 
particular  individual  who  happen.'^  to  be 
the  target  at  this  time:  my  concern  is  for 
the  principle  involved  and  the  unfor- 
tunate precedent  that  would  be 
established. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
agree  that  there  is  a  very  wide  distinc- 
tion from  the  Smith  case.  I  agree  with 
the  theory.  I  agree  witli  what  Mr.  Cor- 
win said.  That  is  provided  for  in  the  Con- 
stitution. In  that  case  a  man  is  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation. 

It  says  that: 

He — "the  President"— shall  nominate,  and 
I)y  and  v.lth  the  ad\ice  and  consent  of  tiie 
Senate,  shall  appoint . 

The  Senate  has  not  advised  and  con- 
sented to  that  nomination.  The  Senate 
will  have  the  provision  that  it  can  refuse 
to  adnse  and  consent. 

What  the  Senate  did  in  that  case  was 
to  attempt  to  I'eview  the  advice  and  con- 
sent which,  under  the  Constitution,  it  was 
required  to  give.  Having  given  it  once, 
that  was  the  end  of  the  Senate's  power. 
That  decision  of  the  court  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. But  here  we  are  dealing  with  a  stat- 
ute that  would  require  confirmation. 

Congress  undoubtedly  has  the  power, 
because  it  can  pass  a  law  requiring  con- 
firmation for  any  office.  The  fact  that  it 
has  not  always  exercised  this  power  in 
the  past  is  no  rea.son  why  it  cannot  do 
so  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  that  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
require  Senate  confirmation  with  respect 
to  future  appointments  to  the  office  of 
OMB  Director. 


But  a  serious  question  remains — and 
1  ihaik  it  is  a  constitutional  question  I 
liier  to  the  impact  and  effect  which  this 
bill  purports  to  have  on  an  OMB  direc- 
tor who  has  been  appointed,  wiio  has  al- 
ready taken  the  oath  of  office,  and  who 
has  entered  ujjon  the  discharge  of  his 
dutie.s. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mi  .  Pre.-idcnt.  as  I  under- 
stand the  law — and  I  f.nnk  tiiis  is  risht — 
the  olTice  of  the  Director  and  tiie  office 
of  the  Deputy  Diiector  ol  OMB  have 
no  .special  terms.  If  the  Senator  fioni 
Michigan  is  light.  Mr.  .\>h.  and  the  Dep- 
uty Director,  can  stay  in  office  until 
the  last  trembling  note  ol  Gabriel's  horn 
fades  into  ultimate  silence.  The  Senate 
would  have  no  lisht  to  pa.ss  upon  that 
o.Tice  durin?  that  time. 

M;-.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
there  is  no  question  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  amciidment  proposed  b.\ 
the  distinguished  Senator  fiom  West  Vii- 
ginia  requiring  reapponitnient  and  con- 
firmation at  4-year  intervals  coincid- 
ing with  a  P;e-idents  term  of  office. 

But  I  ask  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  what  would  be  the  effect  il 
Congress  v. ere  to  pro\ide  by  legislation 
lor  reconfirmation  by  the  Senate  every  30 
days, 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thinli  that  Congress 
uould  have  that  power.  If  Conaress  can 
sn-  that  certain  officers  con  have  a  term 
01  office  of  4  years.  I  think  Congress  can 
sa\-  that  he  can  ha\  e  a  term  of  office  for 
30  days. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  is  that  the  Direc- 
tor or  his  Deputy,  now  acting,  can  con- 
tinue in  office  for  30  day.s  pending  con- 
firmation of  tlie  nomination,  and  cannot 
continue  more  than  30  days  unless  the 
Senttte  acts  prior  to  that  time. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  not  very  likely 
that  we  would  get  the  suppoit  of  any 
Prt  sident  for  such  legislation? 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  George 
Wa.shington  said  in  his  farewell  address 
that  a)l  occupants  of  public  office  liave  a 
lust  for  power  and  are  prone  to  abuse  it 

I  v.ould  Say  that  I  can  understand  a 
President,  being  a  human  bein?  like  m\  - 
self,  mii^ht  like  to  retain  the  power  he 
has  and  deny  the  Senate  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  look  at  the  qualifications  ol 
hi.5  appointees.  That  would  be  quite  a 
human  thing  to  do.  But  maybe  we  could 
override  a  veto  on  that  que.-tion.  I  cer- 
t.tinly  hope  so. 

I  would  hate  to  see  Mr.  Ash  or  the 
Deputy  Director,  now  ser\ina.  have  n 
legal  riyht  to  remain  in  that  office  for- 
ever without  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  havine  any  authority  to  look  into 
the  qualifications  of  these  men  to  con- 
tinue in  office. 

If  this  ,.111  is  not  vf  hd  under  the  Con- 
stitution, Mr.  A.<;h  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  remain  in  that  office  and  draw 
hiy  salary  until  tlie  last  trembling  note 
of  Gabriel'?  horn  fades  into  ultimate 
.silence 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  term  expires  with 
the  expiration  of  the  President's  term. 

There  is  an  item  of  tenure  to  that  Of- 
fice. The  new  President  in  1977  will  have 
appointive  power  over  who  is  Director  ol 
the  Budget;  is  that  not  true? 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  The  new  Prcs'.dpat  could 
remove  him.  just  like  President  Nixon 
(juld  remo-.  e  Mr.  Ash  any  minute. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  there  is  a  consti- 
tional  limit  on  the  President  s  tenure 
two  terin.s. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Ye.>.  I  do  nut  think  Mr. 
ii  cushi  to  be  allowed  to  .'.tay  in.  I 
not  think  any  man  exercising  these 
^t  powers  ought  to  be  allowed  to  hold 
office  this  important  without  Senate 
(Jnfirmation.  Certainly  he  is  not  an  in- 
ior  officer.  The  only  officer  who  is  ex- 
( -tipt  from  confinnation  of  the  Senate. 
ii  Congi-ess  ?o  provides,  is  one  who  oc- 
c  I  pies  an  inferior  office,  and  a  man  who 
h  s  the  power,  in  effect,  to  nullify  acts 
oi  Congress  certainly  is  not  an  inferior 
of  leer. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  is  possible  that  the 
ator  from   Michigan   may   offer   an 
ihendment   which   might   suiiarLse   the 
qnator  from  North  Carolina.  I  believe 
would  be  more  appropriate  to  abolish 
office  of  OMB  for  a  short  period  of 
ine  and  then  reestablish  it.   That,   it 
ms  to  me.  would  be  a  constitutional 
y  to  require  appointment  and  recon- 
itnation   of   the  incumbent  OMB  Di- 
if  that  is  the  purpose  here.  On 
other  hand.  I  understand  that  the 
nj;umbent  has  already  appeared  before 
least  one   Senate  committee   and   I 
hfink  he  should  come  back  again. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  has  those 
c'eiires,  the  best  way  to  get  those  desires 
f  0  nsummated  is  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

Vlr.  GRIFFIN.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  a 
and  constitutional  bill.  But  I  do 
nk  there  are  veiy  serious  questions 
abfcut  it.  What  the  bill  seeks  to  do.  In  ef- 
is  to  remove  an  officer  after  he  has 
olieady  been  installed  and  has  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  The 
Cc  nstitution  pro\  ides  a  procedure  for  im- 
peichment  proceedings  if  there  is  any 
ba^ls  for  impeachment.  Of  course,  the 
has  removal  powers.  But  I  do 
believe  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Con- 
ertss  to  remove  an  officer  in  this  way. 
Ar.  ERVIN.  The  reason  an  officer  has 
be  confirmed  is  that  the  Senate  would 
halve  no  power  to  remove  an  officer,  under 
Constitution,  once  he  has  been  con- 
firhied.  As  to  an  officer  who  has  not  been 
CO  ifirmed,  the  Senate  can  do  it  at  any 
tirpe,  by  a  change  in  the  law.  The  fact 
a  man  is  in  offices  does  not  incapaci- 
the  legislature.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
constitutionality  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the 
yield  just  a  moment,  so  that  I 
ght  ask  a  question  about  the  language 
the  amendment? 
Vlr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 
kir.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  have  a 

of  the  amendment? 
Ar.  ERVIN.  I  do  not.  It  was  diawn 
the  Senator  from  West  Viigiuia. 
Vlr.  ALLEN.  Where  it  says : 
The   Director   and  Deputy  Director  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  4  years,  with 
such  term  commencing  at  noon  on  Jan- 
y  20— 

Sere  is  the  point  where  the  Senator 
f  r  >m  Alabama  raises  a  question — 
of  each  fourth  year  in  which  the  term  of 
Prsldent  beglna. 

Under  that  language,  his  term  would 
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not  faesin  until  Jp.nuai-y  20  of  the  fourth 
year  of  the  term,  leavin--  a  hiatus  in  that 
office  for  the  fiist  3  years  of  the  Pres- 
ident's term.  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
clarification  of  that. 

Mi*.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  will  recog- 
r.Li:e.  I  think,  that  by  tiiis  section  the 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  are  each 
anpointed  for  a  term  of  4  years: 

\Vi«h  each  s'.uh  term  commencing  at  noon 
o:i  January  20  of  each  fourUi  year  in  which 
nie  term  of  President  begins. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  right.  Every  fourth 
:■  ear  of  his  term. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  In  other  words,  if 
these  people  are  confirmed,  they  wotild 
stay  in  unle.-^s  removed  by  the  Pi-esident 
or  impeached  and  removed  from  such  of- 
fice, until  January  20.  1977. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  This  languat-'e  says  the 
term  docs  not  begin  until  Januai-y  20  of 
the  fourth  year  of  the  term,  so  you 
would  not  have  any  term  tmtil  after  the 
t.hird  year. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  no  trouble  interpret- 
ing that.  I  would  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  there  is  .some  am- 
bigtiity.  but  the  objective  is  twofold: 
One  is  to  create  a  4-year  term,  and  the 
other  is  to  make  it  end  on  Januai->-  20 
v.hen  a  new  President  takes  office,  and  I 
think  the  courts,  in  con.struing  that, 
would  say  the  January  20  date  would 
apply  and  would  control  the  extent  of 
the  term  of  the  first  appointees. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  you  could  have  two 
fellows  claiming  the  same  office  there. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Court  could  decide  it. 
and  I  think  the  Court  would  say  the  con- 
trolling provision  was  the  one  that  made 
it  expire  on  January  20  as  to  the  first 
occupant. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  is  the  first  occupant. 
It  says  he  goes  until  January  20,  but  the 
next  term  does  not  start  until  the  fourth 
year  of  the  President's  term. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  knows,  great 
lawyer  that  he  is,  that  when  there  are 
apparently  conflicting  provisions  in  a 
statute,  the  Court  reconciles  those  pro- 
visions, if  they  are  possible  of  reconcil- 
iation, so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  con- 
trolling intent;  and  the  controlling  in- 
tent in  these  words,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
that  those  who  take  the  office  first  tmder 
this  bill  will  hold  office  until  January  20 
4  years  from  now. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Sui'ely,  if  the  Senator 
V,  ill  yield 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  would  jast  like  to  make 
this  one  further  comment  at  that  point, 
before  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee : 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  argued  many  times,  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  has  followed 
his  leadership  on  that  question,  that  it  is 
best  to  leave  to  the  legislative  branch  the 
draftsmanship  of  legislation,  and  not  to 
require  the  courts  to  legislate.  Would  it 
not  be  the  better  course  of  wisdom  to  per- 
fect this  amendment  before  we  act  on 
it?  That  is  the  thought  that  occurs  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Temiessee. 

Ml-.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 


made  my  point  more  adequately  than  I 
could  make  it  myself.  I  think  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Senate  to  write  clear 
and  specific  legislation  v.hich  addresses 
Die  thrust  of  our  purpose.  If  I  might  sug- 
gest it.  I  think  we  could  lay  this  amend- 
ment a.^ide  for  a  few  minutes  and  let  thf 
Senittor  from  Alabama  bring  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  author  of  ti:e 
amendment.  I  am  sure  he  has  no  inten- 
tion of  achieving  the  effect  apparent  in 
the  language  of  the  amendment,  but  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Alabama  lia- 
brought  up  a  valid  point,  and  I  might 
sug-gest  that  we  proceed  to  a  general  dj,*- 
cussion  of  the  bill  itself  for  a  few  min- 
utes, until  the  matter  can  be  resolved. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  he  sim- 
ply amend  subsection  d)  of  his  amend- 
ment by  striking  out  the  words  "from  the 
date  of  such  appointment'  and  sub-sti- 
tuting  for  them  these  words: 

To  begin  on  the  date  of  appointme.'it  aid 
c  nd — 

Then  it  would  read: 

llie  terms  of  the  iudividualo  fir.-t  np- 
pni.i'ed  In  accordance  with  this  Act,  after 
vlie  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  hold 
.siicli  positions  shall  commence  on  the  date 
oi  their  appointment  and  end  Immediately 
prior  to  noon  January  20.  1977. 

Tliat  would  make  this  thing  as  clear  as 
i)ie  noonday  sun  in  a  cloudless  .sky.  And 
if  I  can  suggest  an  amendment  to  that 
effect,  or  if  I  can  find  the  Senator — the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  tempo- 
rarily stepped  out  of  the  Chamber,  I  be- 
lieve he  would  accept  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  will  be  back  in 
a  minute. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sugge-t 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  a.sk  that 
the  time  for  the  quorum  call  rot  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Here  he  Ls. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  might  state  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see have  raised  a  question  about  when 
the  term  of  office  of  the  first  appointees 
under  this  bill,  as  amended  by  your 
amendment.  They  pointed  out  some  am- 
biguity about  that,  and  I  would  suggest 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that 
he  amend  subsection  (1)  of  his  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  "from  the  date  of  «uch 
appointment  through  .  .  ."  and  then  sub- 
stitute these  words: 

Shall  commence  on  the  date  of  their  ap- 
pointment and  end  immediately  prior  to 
noon  of  January  20,  1977. 

That  will  clarify  it,  in  my  judgment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
it  was  not  my  intent  in  drawing  this 
amendment  to  deter  or  interfere  with  the 
President  in  any  way  in  his  power  to 
remove  the  Director  of  the  OMB — or  the 
Assistant  Director.  I  do  not  believe  my 
amendment  would  Interfere  with  his 
light  to  so  remove  them. 
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However,  I  would  suggest  that  there 
be  a  brief  quorum  call  at  this  time,  not 
to  be  charged  against  either  side,  and 
perhaps  we  can  resolve  this  language  so 
that  it  will  clearly  not  interfere  with 
the  President's  right  to  remove. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Tom 
Hart  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  staff  be 
given  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  further  consideration  of  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  that  the  time  not  be  charged 
against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
wDl  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  modification  of  my 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
ification will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

(3)  Nothing  contained  In  this  act  shall  Im- 
pair the  power  of  tlie  President  to  remove  the 
occupants  of  such  offices. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  my  amendment  be  read 
ab  initio  in  its  entirety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  read  in 
its  entirety. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  3,  after  the  period,  add 
the  following:  "The  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  shall  each  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  4  years,  except  that — 

"(1)  the  terms  of  the  Individuals  first 
appointed  In  accordance  with  this  Act,  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  hold 
such  positions  shall  commence  on  the  date 
of  their  appointment  and  end  Immediately 
prior  to  noo.i  January  20,  1977; 

"(2)  any  Individual  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  that  term;  and 

"(3)  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
Impair  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove 
the  occupants  of  such  offices." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  purpose  of  the  modification,  I  think, 
is  now  clear.  As  I  indicated  earUer,  it  is 
not  my  intent  to  do  anything  in  this 
act  that  would  preclude  or  Impinge  upon 
the  right  of  the  President  to  remove  such 
officer  or  officers.  I  think  the  modifica- 


tion which  now  has  resulted  from  the 
question  originally  asked  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Alxen) — for  which  I  thank  him — makes 
this  clear:  and  I  think  it  is  a  consid- 
erable improvement  over  the  original 
draft. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  calling  attention  to  the 
phraseology  which  has  been  corrected. 
It  is  now  so  clear  that  there  will  be  no 
room  for  misinterpretation. 

Mr.  ROBEIRT  C.  BYRD.  I  also  thank 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  Ervin,  for  his  very  able  assistance 
in  redrafting  the  amendment  to  c&xxy 
out  the  intent  which  1  have  expressed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
amendment  still  the  question  before  the 
Senate?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  as  amended,  is  still  the  pending 
question.  

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  spend  more  time  argtang  against 
the  pending  amendment.  I  believe  It 
would  be  wiser  and  better  to  consider 
general  legislation  that  would  apply  not 
only  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  but  to  other  Cabi- 
net officers  as  well.  Before  voting,  there 
should  be  hearings  on  legislation  propos- 
ing such  a  fundamental  change,  and  that 
there  should  be  opportunity  for  consti- 
tutional scholars  and  others  to  come  in 
and  testify. 

It  would  be  unfortimate  and  rather 
strange,  I  believe,  if  we  were  to  end  up 
with  a  situation — which  could  well  hap- 
pen—in which  the  Director  of  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  whose  nomi- 
nation heretofore  has  not  even  required 
confirmation,  would  be  the  only  one  who 
would  have  to  be  reconfirmed  when  a 
President  begins  a  second  term.  I  do  not 
think  this  Is  the  way  to  go  about  legis- 
lating on  such  an  important  item.  How- 
ever, I  see  no  point  in  having  a  rollcall 
vote;  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  amend- 
ment would  be  adopted.  Accordingly,  I 
shall  let  the' matter  rest  at  that  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  on  the  amendment,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see is  so  prepared. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Johnston)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  pending  measure. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  me  time  for  a  similar  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hattield)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  and  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mi".  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
S.  518,  which  would  require  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  the  nomination  of 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  his  Deputy.  These 
two  positions  are  far  too  important  not 
to  require  congressional  confinnation  of 
their  appointments. 

OMB  has  become  certainly  one  of  the 
most  powerful  offices  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Govei-nment.  Tlie  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
wields  as  much  power  as  the  secretaries 
of  Cabinet-level  departments.  Yet.  he  is 
appointed  by  and  accoimtable  to  the 
President  alone. 

OMB  is  no  longer  a  bookkeeping 
agency,  as  it  was  when  its  predecessor, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  was  created  in 
1921.  Through  successive  administra- 
tions, it  has  become  a  principal  policy- 
making agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. OMB  determines  what  programs 
will  be  funded,  what  programs  will  be 
cut,  and  what  programs  will  be  abolished. 
The  OMB  Director  now  implements  au- 
thorities Congress  has  given  him  in  15 
laws  and  2  reorganization  plans. 

No  agency  in  the  Government  is  per- 
mitted to  give  its  recommendations  on 
legislation  to  Congress  without  first 
clearing  them  with  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  This  procedure  un- 
doubtedly makes  OMB  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agencies  in  Washington.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  that  Congress  par- 
ticipate in  the  selection  of  the  OMB  Di- 
rector and  Deputy  Director. 

The  best  description  of  the  exjianded 
management  role  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  can  be  found  in  the 
President's  Message  and  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  2  of  1970,  which  Congress  ap- 
proved. The  very  name  change — from 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget — indicated  ilt 
shifting  role  and  priorities.  President 
Nixon  said: 

Creation  of  tlie  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  repre.sent-^  far  more  tlian  a  mere 
cliange  of  name  for  tlie  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  It  represents  a  basic  change  In  con- 
cept end  emphasis,  reflecting  the  broader 
management  needi  of  the  Office  of  the  Pre:>:- 
denv. 

The  new  Office  will  stUl  perform  the  key 
functlon  of  assisting  the  President  in  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  Federal  budget 
and  overseeing  Its  execution.  It  '■will  draw 
upon  the  skills  and  experience  of  the  extraor- 
dlnarUy  able  and  dedicated  career  staff  de- 
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velopcd  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  But 
preparation  of  the  budget  as  such  wlU  no 
logger  be  Its  dominant,  overriding  concern, 
tille  the  budget  function  remains  a  vital 
of  management,  it  wUI  be  strengthened 
the  greater  emphasis  the  new  office  will 
pl4ce  on  fiscal  analysis.  The  budget  function 
ily  one  of  several  Important  management 
to<Jls  that  the  President  must  now  have.  He 
also  have  a  substantially  enhanced  In- 
utioual  staff  capabUlty  In  other  areas  of 
-utlve  management — particularly  In  pro- 
gram evaluation  and  coordination,  Improve- 
t  of  Executive  Branch  organization,  in- 
latlon  and  management  systems,  and 
development  of  executive  talent.  Under  this 
strengthened  capability  in  these  areas 
be  provided  partly  through  Internal  re- 
nlzatlon,  and  It  will  also  require  addl- 
tio  lal  staff  resources. 

Ar.  President,  It  is  useful  to  compare 
li  OfiBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
wi  h  other  component  offices  of  the  Ex- 
eci  itive  Office  of  the  President,  for  pur- 
poi  «s  of  determining  whether  OMB  offi- 
—     should  be  confirmed. 

have  a  table  showing  the  16  com- 
ponent units  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
President,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seijt  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record  at 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

^See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  top  officers  of  10  of 
these  offices  are  subject  to  confirmation. 
Among  them  are  the  three  members  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  CIA, 
the  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations  and  his  two  deputies  the 
Director,  and  6  subordinate  officials  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  the 
three  members  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  the  Director,  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Tele- 
communications Policy,  and  the  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention. 

Surely,  the  requirement  for  confirma- 
tion of  these  officials  has  not  impeded 
their  effectiveness.  I  do  not  believe  that 
assertion  of  the  Senate's  right  to  con- 
firm the  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
would  not  inhibit  their  effectiveness 
either.  A  tradition  has  been  established 
that  the  OMB  Director  and  his  top  of- 
ficials testify  before  Congress.  This  was 
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true  in  the  Johnson  administration  and 
the  practice  was  carried  on  by  Secretary 
Shultz  when  as  Budget  Director  he  ap- 
peared  before  congressional  committees 
frequently.  Mr.  Ash  has  indicated  his 
willingness  to  testify.  It  would  seem 
then,  that  requiring  confirmation  of 
these  OMB  posts  would  impose  no  addi- 
tional burden  or  impediment  to  the  work 
of  these  officials. 

^J^}^'  '^-  President.  I  hope  that 
the  bill  we  are  debating  today  is  not  seen 
as  an  attempt  to  curtail  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Office  of  the  President  or  the  exe- 
cutive branch,  or  as  a  part  of  any  effort 
to  exacerbate  the  current  tensions  be- 
tween our  two  branches.  I  think  the  cur- 
rent concern  about  the  respective  powers 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  depart- 
ments, of  which  this  issue  of  confirma- 
tions is  only  a  part,  is  very  healthy.  I 
hope  that  we  can  move  ahead  on  a  num- 
ber of  fronts,  Including  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  congressional  appropriations 
process,  to  redefine  and  secure  the  powers 
properly  belonging  to  the  Legislature 
This  bill  is  a  part  of  that  effort,  and  I 
urge  its  passage  by  the  Senate. 


Component  Offices  of  the  Executive  Office 
noi :  considered  an  "Independent  agency") . 
Office 
Not  Subject  to  Confirmation 
OMB 

National  Security  Council 
Domestic  Council 

Council  on  International  Economic  Policy 
Office  of  Consim:ier  Affairs  ' 
Cost  of  Living  Council 

Subject  to  Confirmation 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
Central  Intelligence  Agency 
National  Aeronautics  &  Space  Council  » 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  ^ 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  » 
Office  of  Spec.  Rep.  for  Trade  Negos. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Ooimcil  on  Environmental  Quality 
Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy 
Special    Action    Office    /or    Drug    Abuse 
Prevention 


ExHiBrr  1 
of  the  President  (EOP)   (including  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  InltlaUy  a  part  of  the  EOP, 


I 


Authorit)/ 


Reorganization  Plan 
National  Security  Act 
Reorganization  Plan 
Public  Law  92-412.  8,  29/72 
Executive  Order 


Economic    Stabilization   Act    and    Executive      Director 
Order 


Top  Official 

Director  and  Deputy  Director 

Executive  Secretary 

Executive  Director.  Deputy  Director 

Executive  Director 

Director  and  2  Deputy  Directors 


Employment  Act  of  1946 

National  Security  Act 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act 

Reorganization  Plan 

Reorganization  Plan 

Trade  Expansion  Act 

Economic  Opportunity  Act 

Environmental  Policy  Act 

Reorganization  Plan 

Public  Law  92-255 


Chairman.  2  members 

Director,  Deputy  Director 

Executive  Director 

Director,  Deputy  Director,  2  Assist.  Dlrs, 

Director,  Deputy  Director 

Special  Representative,  2  Deputies 

Director,  Deputy  Director.  5  Asst.  Dlrs. 

Chairman,  2  members 

Director,  Deputy  Director 

Director.  Deputy  Director 


Functions  to  be  transferred  to  Dept.  HEW. 
'^°'^"°°^  ^  ^  transferred  to  other  Departments  and  agencies  pursuant  to  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1973. 


ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  names  of  the 
ring  Senators  be  added  as  cospon- 
of  the  pending  measure:  the  Sen- 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Sen- 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  smd 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden) 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
ibsence  of  a  quorum. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
call  the  roll. 

second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unahimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
luorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
obj^tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

_  .  GRIFTTN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 

lecognized.  under  time  available  on 

side.  I  wish  to  ask  the  distinguished 


Tie 


Tie 


Tie 


Mr 


Senator  from  North  Carolina,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  this  question: 

Assuming,  as  I  think  we  all  assume  and 
as  this  bill  concedes,  that  imtll  now  the 
nomination  of  the  Director  of  OMB  did 
not  have  to  be  confirmed — although  I 
think  the  Senate  could  have  taken  the 
other  view— and  assuming  that  he  has 
been  duly  appointed  and  is  an  officer  of 
the  United  States,  having  taken  the  oath 
of  office  and  having  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  what  would  be 
the  status  of  the  incumbent  Director  of 
OMB  if  this  bill  were  to  pass  and  become 
law? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  status  of  the  present 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  would  be 
that  they  would  hold  that  office  untU 
their  successors  were  nominated  and 
either  rejected  or  confirmed,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  30-day  period  for  the  Senate  to 
act  on  that.  In  other  words.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass 


this  law  because  nobody  has  a  property 
right  in  the  public  office,  so  the  office  can 
be  terminated.  But  this  occurred  to  me: 
It  would  be  bad  to  have  a  hiatus  in  the 
occupancy  of  this  office,  with  no  one  there 
to  exercise  the  powers,  and  that  is  why 
the  bill  provides  that  no  individual  shall 
hold  such  office  30  days  after  enact- 
ment—in other  words,  up  to  30  days. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  it  would  be  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  the  bill  could  just  as  easily 
have  provided  for  a  period  of  10  days  or 
5  days? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  That  was  put  in  there 
solely  to  keep  the  office  from  being 
vaj&nt.  If  it  were  vacant,  there  might 
be  some  decision  and  there  would  be  no 
Director  or  Deputy  Director  to  make  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  So  the  immlstakable  ef- 
fect of  this  bUl  is  to  remove  the  incum- 
bent Director  after  30  days? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  would  terminate  the 
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occupancy,  the  right  to  hold  these  offices 
on  the  part  of  the  present  Director  or 
Deputy  Director  unless  they  are  con- 
firmed in  30  days. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  They  must  be  renomi- 
nated by  the  President  and  confirmed 
bv  tiie  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Within  30  days. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  unduly  concerned 
about  the  constitutional  probIe2t^  But 
I  do  not  think  so.  The  record  now  is  ve:-y 
clear  that  what  this  bill  seeks  to  do  is 
to  remove  an  incumbent  official  of  the 
United  Statea  from  office. 

I  must  say  that  this  appears  to  be 
a  unique  and  novel  way  of  removing  an 
official.  But  I  also  believe  it  infringes 
upon  the  powers  of  the  President  who 
otherwise  has  the  power — except  for 
impeachment — to  remove  officers  in  the 
executive  branch. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  if  the  House  had 
not  taken  the  position  that  the  original 
Director  of  tlie  Budget,  who  only/^dded 
up  a  few  figures  and  information  t<>r  the 
President,  which  was  all  the  power  he 
had,  was  an  inferior  office — the  fact  that 
Congress  has  not  made  this  subject  to 
confirmation  before  is  just  dereliction  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  Congress.  I  think 
Congress  can  change  the  term  of  any  of- 
ficer whose  term  is  set  by  a  statute, 
enacted  by  Congress.  Congress  has  the 
right  to  amend  its  laws  at  any  time.  This 
does  shorten  the  term  of  the  present  in- 
cumbents. It  shortens  it  to  30  days  un- 
less they  are  confirmed  at  that  time  by 
the  Senate — appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Tlie  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  the  outstanding  con- 
stitutional scholar  in  this  body.  I  wonder 
if  the  Supreme  Court — in  seeking  to  de- 
cide whether  this  is  a  valid  exercise  of 
legislative  power  or  it  is  an  effort  by 
Congress  to  usiup  or  infringe  on  the  re- 
moval power  of  the  President — might 
look  on  the  30-day  period  as  being  a 
rather  unreasonable  term  of  office.  I 
wonder  if  the  Court  might  not  recognize 
that,  instead  of  fixing  the  term  of  office, 
it  is  actually  an  exercise  of  the  power  of 
removal. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  to  make  a  confes- 
sion that  on  previous  occasions  I  have 
given  the  Supreme  Court  some  very 
sound  advice  on  the  law  to  assist  them 
in  reaching  a  sound  conclusion,  and 
sometimes  five  of  them  did  not  agree 
with  me. 

But  if  the  Supreme  Court  does  not  say 
Congress  usuri^ed  power,  it  is  going  to 
say  Congress  has  the  right  to  amend 
the  statutes  it  passes,  and  where  it  hps 
not  prescribed  any  tenn  of  office  it  can 
terminate  the  term  of  office.  I  do  not 
iiave  the  slightest  doubt.  The  present 
occupants  of  this  office  do  not  have  a 
property  right  in  this  office.  They  do  not 
ha\  e  any  property  right  wliich  puts  t'lem 
beyond  the  legislative  power  of  the 
United  States 

I  do  not  think  the  Smith  case  has 
any  application  because  that  case  was 
dealing  with  constitutional  powers  of  the 
Senate  to  advise  and  consent  to  appoint- 
ments, and  the  Constitution  states  that 


tlie  President  can  nominate  and,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appoint  a  person  to  office,  and  that  is 
■what  they  have  done.  The  Constitution 
did  not  authorize  Congress  to  reconsider 
and  advise  and  consent.  In  other  words  it 
held,  in  effect,  they  had  to  speak  when 
acting  or  forever  hold  their  peace.  I 
think  that  was  a  correct  decision. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  fuither.  I  am  aware  that  there 
are  probably  some  political  risks  at- 
tached to  the  argument  I  present  today. 
Fmthermore,  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  how 
the  Senate  will  vote  on  Monday.  I  do 
believe,  however,  even  though  ray  argu- 
ment may  be  misunderstood  or  misin- 
terpreted, that  the  question  I  have  raised 
is  an  important  one  for  the  Senate  to 
consider. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  tlie 
Coiiiititution  provides  that  the  Piesident 
shall  nominate  and  appoint,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  appoint — 

"  *  »  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  other- 
v.-ise  provided  for  nnd  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law:  but  the  Congress  may  by  law 
vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officer?:, 
as  tliey  think  proper,  in  the  President  alone, 
in  the  courts  of  law.  or  in  the  lie. ids  of  the 
departments. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  statute  under 
which  the  Congress  has  vested  appoint- 
ment of  this  particular  official  in  the 
Pi-esident  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
inaction  and  by  recognizinc  this  legisla- 
tion, we  have  conceded  that  appoint- 
ment to  this  office  does  not  require  con- 
firmation. 

Having  taken  that  position,  and  hav- 
ing failed  to  assert  any  conflimation 
right  with  respect  to  the  incumbent,  who 
was  sworn  in  this  morning,  it  seems  now 
we  ought  to  be  content  to  require  con- 
firmation in  the  case  of  future  appoint- 
ments only,  and  not  seek  to  make  the 
law  retroactive  in  its  apphcation. 

Ml-.  ERVIN.  I  think,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis, the  Senator's  position  is  that  if 
Congre.ss  does  not  exercise  its  legislali\e 
power  in  a  certain  period  of  time,  it  Icses 
that  legislative  power.  I  do  not  tliink  so. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  Congress 
may  provide  for  tlie  appointment  of  in- 
terior officers  in  the  President  alone  or 
in  the  heads  of  departments.  Tliis  was 
an  inferior  office  when  it  was  first  estab- 
lislied.  All  the  man  would  do  would  be 
to  add  up  a  few  figures  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  see  what  amount  he  had  in  the 
budget.  It  was  merely  a  matter  of  aritli- 
metic.  Kow  OMB  is  the  supervisoiT  office 
for  all  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and,  if  I  do  say,  it  attempts  to 
supervise  the  legislative  branch  also,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  office  of  Director  is  an 
inferior  ofSce  any  more.  I  think  the 
Congress  hits  legislative  pov.er  at  any 
time  to  make  the  cnre  .'■ubjccl  to  llie 
confirmation  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  agree  with  that.  How- 
ever tliere  is  this  question:  In  effect, 
would  we  be  remc^  ing  an  officer  who  lias 
alieady  been  installed  and  wlio  ii  pro- 
ceeding in  the  di^-harge  oi  liis  duties? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Under  the  law  he  had  no 
definite  teim  oi  office,  so  he  wa.s  not  in- 
.stalled  for  any  particular  time.  This  i.s 
making  certain  that  he  can  remain  in 


ofiiL-c  for  approximatelj"  30  days,  when 
he  did  not  liave  15  minutes  before. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Perhaps  he  would  have 
had  the  time  it  would  take  to  pais:  a  lav. 
and  have  it  become  effective. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  he  has  on 
many  occasions,  undergone  political  risk 
by  taking  a  courageous  position — and  I 
.'■ay  that  even  thouprh  on  some  occasions 
he  did  not  agree  with  my  sound  views  on 
a  certain  position — I  do  not  see  that  the 
Senator  has  .suffered  any  political  conse- 
quences as  a  result  of  taking  a  stand  h-- 
.saw  fit  to  take. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  merely  wanted  to  ask  j^ 
question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

As  I  read  the  last  three  lines  on  page  'J. 
of  the  bill,  as  to  an  individual  now  hold- 
ing one  of  these  positions,  it  would  be 
possible,  then,  for  him  to  be  turned  ou' 
of  office  without  the  Senate  ever  actinr. 
on  his  appointment.  becnuFC  it  require; 
that  he  get  Senate  action  \\ith;n  30  cry, 
:n  order  to  stay  in  office. 

The  appointment  might  ro  to  a  com- 
mittee, and  the  committee  chairman 
mi^'ht  sit  on  the  appointment  for  30  day?, 
or  it  might  come  to  the  floor  and,  with  a 
little  extended  debate  on  it.  it  would  be 
vers'  easy  for  his  person  or  these  person  ■ 
to  be  turned  out  of  office  without  the  Sen- 
ate ever  taking  a  stand  on  their  wortln- 
ne.ss  for  those  positions.  Is  that  correct ' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senate  wanted  to 
rclinciuish  the  discharpc  of  its  publir 
duty,  that  could  happen.  I  proposed  th" 
Icrri-'Lition  on  the  theory  thi-t  the  Senat. 
ou'-,'ht  to  have  the  power  to  pass  on  th>- 
fitness  and  qualification.s  of  the  orc-upant 
of  these  offices,  and  I  think  the  Senate 
will  act  within  30  days. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Could  there  be  any  meth- 
od the  Senator  could  think  cf  tha: 
would  require  the  Senate  to  act? 

Mr.  ER\aN.  The  Senate  could  .Mt  hero 
and  not  do  anything.  They  could  all  g<> 
fi.'ihnip;.  But  I  do  not  think  they  will  d^^ 
it.  I  do  not  have  any  fear  of  that.  I  hav. 
fie.it  cohfiuein. ?  that  the  Senate  wiil 
discharae  its  public  duties. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Ihe  Senator  feels  it  wouM 
be  .".cting  on  these  two  rpijointments? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh.  I  have  no  doubt  abor.' 
it.  The  Scnr.te  will  have  30  days  to  do  it. 
and  I  think  it  ^11!  do  it. 

Mr.  AI.LE:  :.  Vvould  th?  Senator  be  will  - 
ing  to  take  an  amendment  .suspendin 
this   bill  of  att.iiinder  or  its  executioii 
pending  action  by  tJic  Senate? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  bill  is  all  rirht 
as  ainer.d2d.  I  would  not  be  v%iiling  to  ac- 
cept that  rmcndnient.  I  rni  not  going  to 
proceed  on  the  idea  that  the  Senate  i 
going  to  reiuse  to  perform  its  publn 
duiits  in  a  patriotic  fashion. 

Mr.  ALLKN.  Its  patriotic  duly  migiit  be 
to  t-it  on  the  appointment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  d-. 
not  il:inK  It  15  tiie  Senates  duty  to  sit  on 
them. 
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:  ^r.  ALLEN.  Could  the  Senator  give  a 
rei  sonable  assurance  that  these  appoint- 
would  be  acted  on  within  the  30- 
period  ? 
:  »Ir.  ERVIN.  I  cannot  assure  the  Sena- 
an>-thing.  but  if  the  majority  of  the 
feels  that  a  position  which  is  as 
jortant  as  this  should  be  subject  to 
confii-mation,  I  believe  the  corn- 
tee  and  the  Senate  would  act  within 
days. 
f.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
will  yield,  I  would  say  that  is  the 
un|inj«ious  intent  of  the  Senate  brought 
in  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  I 
agree  with  the  distingmshed  Sen- 
f  rom  North  Carolina. 
.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
from  North  Carolina  and  the 
inguished  majority  leader. 
.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
contribution  in  clarifj-ing  the  lan- 

of  the  biU. 
.  METCALF.  Mr.  President 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  he  Senator  from  Montana. 
Ilr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
^atement  from  the  distinguished  and 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HufciPHREY)  on  this  bill.  He  would  Uke 
tiave  delivered  it  today  in  person.  If 
are  going  over  untU  Monday,  he  will 
back  and  will  be  able  to  deliver  this 
sta  :ement  in  his  own  eloquent  and  inim- 
ita  )le  style.  Before  Senators  yield  back 
thqir  time,  I  would  like  to  be  sure  that 
we  vote  on  the  bill  on  Monday  the 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hum- 
)  may  have  10  minutes  to  speak  on 
pending  legislation. 
Sir.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
im  )us  consent  that  I  may  give  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  the  assurance  that  the 
ma  jority  leader  has  propounded  a  unan- 
imi  tus-consent  request  which  has  been 
a£]eed  to  whereby  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  control  30  minutes 
the  time  prior  to  the  vote  Monday 
whereby  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
his  designee  will  control  30  minutes, 
I  will  assure  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
whom  I  have  paid  has  contributed 
miJch  in  this  field.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  yield  time  to  the 
from  Minnesota,  because  the 
from  Minnesota,  like  the  Sen- 
from  Montana  and  myself,  has  been 
in  this  field, 
lllr.  METCALF.  I  think  it  would  be 
we  1  for  him  to  deliver  his  statement  in 
his  typical,  aggressive  style. 

"he     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yi€  Ids  time? 

Ilr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
bai  k  the  time  remaining  on  this  side. 
'  'he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  been  yielded  back. 
'  Vhat  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 
]  tit.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  third  read- 
ing  of  the  bill  would  cut  off  any  other 
an  endment. 

:  At>.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rec  t.  The  Senate  was  on  notice  that  this 
bil  would  be  up  today.  We  know  of  no 
otl  er  amendments.  The  hope  was  that 
it  vould  be  debated  today  and  disposed 
of  Monday.  A  unanimous -consent  re- 
qui  !st  was  made  that  a  final  vote  be  had 
at  2  o'clock  on  Monday. 
)lii.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
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not  be  wise  to  give  an  opportunity  for 
Senators  to  amend  the  bill  on  Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  the  majority  leader.  We 
have  an  agreement  all  the  way  around. 
And  it  is  still  within  the  horn'.  But  the 
intent  behind  the  agreement  was  to  give 
time  for  debate  and  to  dispose  of  amend- 
ments today.  The  Senate  was  on  notice, 
and  it  was  on  notice  that  it  would  even 
be  possible  to  pass  the  bill  today.  The 
prospects  looked  fairly  good  imtil  this 
afternoon. 

If  the  Senator  would  not  mind,  I 
would  like  to  retain  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  as  it  is.  However,  if  he 
does  mind,  I  will  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  is  all  right  to  leave  the 
agreement  in  effect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


STATEMENT  ON  AGREEMENT  TO 
VOTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Piesident,  to 
reiterate,  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment is  to  begin  at  the  hour  of  1  o'clock 
on  Monday.  The  time  is  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  <Mr.  Ervin),  and  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Scott),  or 
whomever  he  may  designate.  The  vote  on 
final  passage  is  to  occur  not  later  than 
the  hour  of  2  o'clock  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


ORDER  WITH  RESPECT  TO  DEBATE 
ON  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  in  the 
event  the  completion  of  all  orders  pre- 
viously entered  on  Monday  next  goes 
beyond  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  p.m.,  the  or- 
ders for  recognition  of  Senators  be  per- 
mitted to  be  concluded  before  the  1  hour 
under  the  agreement  with  respect  to  the 
unfinished  business,  S.  518,  begins  run- 
ning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident, 
this  means,  of  course,  that  there  may  Le 
no  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
moraing  business  on  Monday  next  until 
late  in  the  day. 


/fIRPORT     DEVELOPMENT     ACCEL- 
ERATION ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  19.  S.  38,  that  it  be  laid 
before  the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  bill. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  38)  to  amend  the  Airport  ana 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
to  Increase  the  United  States  share  of  allow- 
able project  costs  under  such  act,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
to  prohibit  certain  State  taxation  of  persons 
in  air  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  an  amendment  on  page 
5,  at  the  beginning  of  line  12,  strike  out 
"(g)"  and  insert  "(f)";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

s.  38 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Airport  Develop- 
ment Acceleration  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  Section  11(2)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C. 
1711),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  'Airport  development"  means  (A)  any 
work  Involved  In  constructing.  Improving,  or 
repairing  a  public  airport  or  portion  thereof, 
including  the  construction,  alteration,  re- 
pair, or  acquisition  of  airport  passenger  ter- 
minal buildings  or  facilities  directly  related 
to  the  handling  of  passengers  or  their  baggage 
at  the  airport,  and  (B)  the  removal,  lowering, 
relocation,  marking,  and  lighting  of  airport 
hazards,  and  (C)  the  acquisition,  removal, 
improvement,  or  repair  of  navigation  facili- 
ties used  by  aircraft  landing  at,  or  taking  off 
from,  a  public  airport,  and  (D)  the  acquisi- 
tion, improvement,  or  repair  of  safety  equip- 
ment required  by  rule  or  regulation  for 
certification  of  an  airport  under  section  612 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  and  (E) 
security  equipment  required  of  the  sponsor 
by  the  Secretary  by  nUe  or  regulation  for  the 
safety  and  security  of  persons  and  property 
on  the  airport,  and  (F)  any  acquisition  of 
land  or  of  any  Interest  therein  or  of  any  ease- 
ment through  or  other  interest  in  airspace, 
which  Is  necessary  to  permit  any  of  the  above 
or  to  remove,  mitigate,  prevent,  or  limit  the 
establishment  of,  airport  hazards  affecting  a 
public  airport." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  1714(a) ) :  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1975"  In  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1973,  and 
$375,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1975"  In  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1973,  and 
$45,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975". 

(b)  Section  14(b)  of  the  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1714(b) ) ,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$840,000,000"  in  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$1,680,000,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "extend  be- 
yond" in  the  second  sentence  thereof  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  the  words  "be  in- 
curred after";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  in  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  and  inserting  Immediately  be- 
fore the  period  ",  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding $1,260,000,000  prior  to  June  30,  1974, 
and  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1,680,- 
000.000  prior  to  June  30,  1975". 

Sec.  4.  Section  16(c)  (1)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  VS.C. 
1716(c) ) ,  is  amended  by  inserting  In  the  last 
sentence  thereof  "or  the  United  States  or  an 
agency  thereof"  after  "public  agency". 

Sec.  5.  Section  17  of  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C.  1717), 
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relating  to  United  States  i>l-.aro  of  project 
costs,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  of  such 
section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
lollowing : 

"(a)  GE^:ER.^L  Provisions, — Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  the  United 
States  share  of  allowable  project  costs  pay- 
able on  account  of  any  approved  nirport  de- 
velopment project  submitted  under  section 
16  of  this  part  shall  be — 

"(1)  50  per  centum  for  sponsors  whose 
.".irports  enplane  not  less  than  1.00  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  annual  passengers  enplaned 
by  air  carriers  certificated  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
r.rutics  Board;  and 

"(2)  75  per  c.entum  for  sponsors  whose  air- 
ports enplane  less  than  1,00  per  centum  of 
the  total  annual  ntmiber  of  passengers  en- 
planed by  air  carriers  certificated  by  the  Civil 
.\eronautics  Board." 

(2)  by  adding  a  new  sutsectlon  as  follows: 
"(e)    Safety  Certificatio.n'  and   SECuRrrY 

EQUIPMENT. 

"(1)  To  the  extent  that  the  project  cost 
of  an  approved  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment represents  the  cost  of  safety  equipment 
required  by  rule  or  regulation  for  certifica- 
tion of  an  airport  under  section  612  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  the  United 
States  share  shall  be  82  per  centum  of  the 
allowable  cost  thereof  with  respect  to  air- 
port development  project  grant  agreements 
entered  into  after  May  10,  1971. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  that  the  project  cost 
of  an  approved  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment represents  the  cost  of  sectirity  equip- 
ment required  by  the  Secretary  by  rule  or 
regulation,  the  United  States  share  shall  be 
82  per  centum  of  the  allowable  cost  thereof 
with  respect  to  airport  development  project 
grant  agreements  entered  into  after  Septem- 
ber 28,  1971." 

(3)  by  adding  a  ncv  snbsecilon  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(/)  Public  U.se  F.^cilities  i.n"  Terminal 
Buildings. — To  the  extent  thr.t  the  project 
cost  of  an  approved  project  for  airport  de- 
velopment represents  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing, altering,  repairing,  or  acquiring  build- 
ings or  facilities  directly  related  to  the  han- 
dling of  passengers  or  their  baggage  at  the 
airport,  the  United  States  share  shall  be  50 
per  centtun  of  the  allowable  costs  thereof." 

Sec.  6.  Section  20(b)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C. 
1720(b)),  relating  to  airport  project  costs.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Costs  Not  Allowed. — The  following 
are  not  allowable  project  costs:  (1)  the  cost 
of  construction  of  that  part  of  an  airport 
development  project  Intended  for  use  as  a 
public  parking  facility  for  passenger  auto- 
mobiles; or  (2)  the  cost  of  constrtiction. 
alteration,  repair,  or  acquisition  of  a  hangar 
or  of  any  part  of  an  airport  building  or 
facility  except  such  of  those  buildings,  parts 
of  buildings,  faculties,  or  activities  as  are 
directly  related  to  the  safety  of  persons  at 
the  airport  or  directly  related  to  the  handling 
of  passengers  or  their  baggage  at  the  airport." 

Sec  7.  (a)  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"st.ate  taxation  of  air  com:,ierce 

"Sec.  1113.  (a)  No  State  (or  political  sub- 
division thereof,  including  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  terri- 
tories or  possessions  of  the  United  States  i,i 
political  agencies  of  two  or  more  States) 
shall  levy  or  collect  a  tax.  fee.  head  charge, 
or  other  ^c]iarge,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
persons  traveling  in  air  commerce  or  on  the 
carriage  of  persons  tra->eling  in  air  com- 
merce or  on  the  sale  of  air  transportation 
or  on  the  gross  receipts  derived  therefrom: 
Provided,  however.  That  any  State  (or  politi- 
cal lubdivision  thereof,  including  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 


territories  or  possessions  of  the  Uiiited  States 
or  political  agencies  of  two  or  more  States) 
v.hich  levied  and  collected  a  tax,  fue,  head 
charge,  or  other  charge,  directly  or  indirecti/. 
f'l  persons  traveUng  in  air  rotnnierce  or  on 
the  carri.ige  of  persons  iriivcling  in  air  com- 
merce or  on  tiie  sale  oi  air  transporiatioa  ' 
or  on  the  groi-s  receipts  derived  thereCrom 
piiOr  to  May  21,  1970,  shall  be  exempt  iTov\ 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  until  July 
1,  1D73. 

"ibi  NothUg  herein  shall  prohibit  a  State 
(or  political  subdivision  thereof,  incUiding 
the  Common wcaltli  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
territories  or  possessions  of  the  United  States 
or  political  agencies  of  two  or  more  States) 
irom  the  levy  or  collection  of  taxes  other 
than  those  enumerated  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  mcluding  properly  taxes,  net 
Income  taxes,  franchise  taxes,  and  sales  or 
use  taxes  on  the  sale  of  goods  or  service'^; 
and  nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  a  Stale 
(or  political  subdivision  thereof,  inolucling 
tjie  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  ilie  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Guam,  the  District  c.i  CoUunbia. 
t:ie  territories  or  possessions  of  the  United 
Slates  or  political  agencies  of  two  or  more 
St.itoo)  o",  iuy  or  operating  an  airport  from 
levying  or  collecting  reasonable  rental 
charges,  landing  fees,  and  other  service 
charges  from  aircraft  operators  for  the  use 
of  airport  facilities, 

"(Cl  In  the  case  of  ary  airport  operating 
atithoriiy  which — 

"(II  has  an  outstanding  obligsnion  to  re- 
pay a  loan  or  loans  of  amotuits  borrowed 
and  expended  for  airport  Improvements; 

"(2)  is  collecting,  without  air  carrier  as- 
sistance, a  head  tax  on  passengers  in  air 
transportation  lor  liie  use  of  its  facilities; 
and 

'■(31  has  no  authority  to  collect  any  other 
type  of  tax  to  repay  such  loan  or  loans. 
the  provisions  of  sub,section    (a)    shall   not 
apply  to  such  authority  until  Julv  1.  1973," 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  such  Act 
which  appears  luider  the  center  heading 
'Title  XI — Miscei  L,ANEors  '  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
'Sec,  1113.  State  ta.xation  of  air  commerce,". 

Src,  8,  Section  12(a)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  De\elopment  Act  of  1970  (49  U,S,C. 
1712)  Is  amended  by  striking  otit  the  words 
"two  years"  in  the  lir.st  sentence  thereof  and 
by  Insertuig  in  lieu  thereof  "three  years". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  discussion  or  debate  on  this  bill 
this  afternoon  that  I  know  of. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr,  President. 
I  ask  unsmimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, immediately  following:  the  recogni- 
tion of  various  Senators  under  the  ord«r 
previously  entered,  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  1  p.m.  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  3  minutes. 


ORDER    FOR    SENATE    TO    DISPOSE 
»    OP     UNFINISHED     BUSINESS     BE- 
FORE     RESUMING      CONSIDERA- 
TION     OF      PENDING      BUSINESS 
MONDAY    NEXT 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimou,^  consent  that,  upon  the 
disposition  of  S.  518  on  Monday,  tlie 
Senate  resume  tlie  con.'-ideration  of  S.  33. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL      PERIOD      FOR      THE 

TRANSACTION         OF         ROUTINE 

MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  resumption  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  5 
minutes,  the  period  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNTTION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR GRIFFIN  ON  MONDAY,  FEB- 
RUARY 5 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  Republican  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mi'.  Grif- 
fin) be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  on  Monday  next,  immediately 
following  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  iMr. 
Beall>. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Ml-.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


PROGRi\M 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
the  program  for  Monday  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  oclock 
meridian.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  following  Sena- 
tors will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  in  the  order  str.tcd, 

Mr.  McClellan, 

Mr.  Robert  C.  BvnD, 

Mr.  Beall. 

Mr.  Griffin. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  forepoini;  or- 
ders, if  time  permits,  there  will  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes,  the  period  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  p,m 

At  the  hour  of  1  o'clock  p.m.,  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  its  consideration  of  the 
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nishcd  bu.sines5.  S.  518.  with  a  time 
at  ion   tiieieon  of  net  to  exceed   1 
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;,o  bill,  haviii'^  rcarlifx!  third  rend- 
no  amendments  will  be  in  order.  A 
-and-nay  vote  will  occur  on  thit  bill 
lo  later  than  2  o'clock  p.m. 
I^pon  dL-.position  of  S.  518,  the  Senate 
resume  con.sideration  of  S.  38.  a  bill 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  ?mend  the  Airport  and  Ainvays  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970,  as  amended. 
There  is  no  time  agreement  thereon. 
Yea-and-nay  votes  can  be  expected. 


ADJOURN'MENT 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  EYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  Ije  no  furtlier  business  to  come 
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before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 

v.ith  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
.stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meiidian  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
3:01  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday.  February  5,  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 

rder  to  maintain  cloi>e  contact  with 

people  of  Virginia  to  keep  them  ap- 

of  current  i.ssue.s  before  the  Con- 

,  it  was  my  practice  in  the  Hou.se 

send  out  regular  newsletters. 

week,  the  first  of  our  Senate  news- 
letters is  in  the  process  of  being  sent  to 
uents  throughout  the  State.  It 
coniains  a  commentary  on  the  issue  of 
Government  spending  and  on  other  sub- 
of  mutual  concern,  and  I  ask  vmani- 
motis  consent  that  it  be  printed  in  tlie 

D. 

being  no  objection,  the  new.slet- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in   the 
REdoRD.  as  follows: 

3EGINNIKG  A  NEW  CONCBZ-SSION  \L  YEAR 

Senatorial  service  commeuced  on 
Janfcary  3  upon  taking  the  oath  of  office  In 
Senate  chambers.  This  was  repeated  as 
n  above  In  the  Vice  President's  office 
my  wife.  Inez,  holding  the  Bible. 
Fallowing  the  swearing  in  ceremonies, 
hundred  couotitueuts  a'.id  friends 
attejided  an  Informal  reception  and  buffet 
Senate  Caucus  Room.  They  came  from 
t  arts  of  Virginia  and  it  was  very  pleasant 
this  day  with  them. 
Mjjch  of  the  time  after  being  sworn  in 
spent  in  getting  settled  In  the  Senate 
Offifje  Building,  supplementing  the  staff  that 
;ed  with  me  in  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tive*, obtaining  committee  as'slgnmcnt.s  and 
gen(  ral  orientation. 

C  >mmittee  assignments  are  Armed  Serv- 

Public  Works  and  Small  Busines.s  w'.uch 

very  good  for  one  ranked  91st  in  se- 

lorjty  among  a  Senate  membership  of  100. 

rse,  the  psist  six  years  of  Congrer.sion- 

pvits  me  ahead  of  nine  of  the  ne  v 

and  gives  me  a  base  on  whic'n  to 


s<  rvlce 


Sen;  itors 
bull  1. 

T  lere  were  very  few  committee  meetings 
dur  ng  the  month  of  January  and  very  little 
legij  lation  considered  in  the  Senate.  The 
Pres  ident  has  been  inaugurated,  the  Vietnam 
WaJ  ended  and  we  have  received  the  annual 
bnd  ret.  All  of  these  will  affect  Congressional 
acti{'Uie.s. 

PEACE 


e   lenst'i   of   the    Vieuiam   war   aocorc'.- 
to  Oificial  statistics,  was  eleven  years  and 
ty-six  days,  although  for  POWs  or  MIA.s 
their  loved  ones,  such  statistics  do  not 
the  complete  story.  There   were  359,859 
lean       casualties       including       30G,G22 
woi^nded  in  combat.  45,937  killed  in  combat, 
10.300  dead   (not  a.s  a  result  of  hostile 
).   The    cost    hd-s   been    estimated    at 
$130  to  C140  bUlion  with  an  antici- 
pated increase  to  around  (400  billion  as  a 
re-t|lt  of  Veterans  benefit?.  Intere  t  paymesit 
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tell 

Ani^r 

woi; 
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actl jn 

betireen 


on  war  loans  et.\  It  has  heen  a  terrible  ami 
terrifying  experience  for  .■Vm.^ricans  many  of 
whom  were  In  such  strong  disaereement  with 
fhe  governments  policies  hi  \'ietnain  tmder 
Presidents  E.senhOAer.  Kennedy.  John.'jon 
.vnd  Ni.x'in  as  to  tiire.iten  their  allegiance  to 
the  Uni'ed  State.  Its  leaders  and  its  com- 
mitments at  home  or  abroad.  I  certainly  hope 
that  our  generation  will  now  enjoy  peace 
throughotit  the  world.  Fullowlng  the  signing 
of  the  cease-fire  agreement,  the  President 
was  kind  enough  to  send  me  the  following 
letter: 

The  White  HorsE, 
Washington.  DC.  January  24, 1373. 
Hon.  William  L.  Scott. 
V  S.  .Stiafc. 
Washington,  D.C. 

De.\.^  Bill:  Now  that  we  have  finally 
achieved  pwace  with  honor  in  Vietnam.  I 
particularly  want  you  to  know  how  m\tch  I 
h.- ve  appreciated  the  support  you  have  given 
during  these  dUHcult  years  to  the  policies 
that  made  that  achie-emeat  possible.  With- 
out those  in  the  Coiigre'^s  who  stood  stead- 
fastly as  you  cUd.  we  could  not  have  won 
the  settlement  that  I  annotmced  last  night. 

I  know  how  great  the  pressures  have  been. 
I  know  the  sort  of  attacks  to  which  you  have 
tjeen  subjected,  as  a  result  of  following  your 
conscienoe.  But  I  also  am  confident  that  his- 
tory Will  prove  you  to  have  been  right,  and 
that  In  the  years  to  come  you  can  look  back 
wi'h  pride  on  a  stern  test  nobly  met. 

With  t)est  personal  regards, 
Sincerely, 

nicn.\nD  Nixon. 

cover:- MINT     bPENDIKG 

You  have  no  doubt  heard  that  the  Presi- 
dent Is  impoundmg  Government  funds, 
which  is  to  say.  that  the  Congress  has  appro- 
priated money  for  a  number  of  purposes  and 
the  President  has  refused  to  spend  all  of  the 
money.  He  has  expressed  a  determination  to 
hold  Government  spending  for  the  fiscal  year 
e'.idlng  June  30,  1973  to  $250  billion.  Now 
the  President  has  submitted  a  budget  to  the 
Congress  for  the  1974  fiscal  year.  This  new 
budget  contemplates  expenditures  by  the 
Government  of  $268.7  billion  and  receipts  of 
$256  bUlioa,  which  leaves  a  deficit  of  $12.7 
billion. 

In.  his  budget  me.-.-age  the  President  indi- 
cates that  this  1974  budget  fulfills  his  prom- 
ise to  hold  down  Federal  spending  so  there 
will  be  no  need  for  a  tax  Increase.  He  ration- 
alizes that  based  on  a  concept  of  full  em- 
ployment, the  1974  budget  is  balanced.  I  .say 
'  rationalizes"  becauce  the  concept  of  a  full 
employment  budget  !n  my  opinion  is  another 
name  for  deficit  financing  which  we  have  had 
practically  every  yeax  since  the  depression 
of  the  thirties.  No  businessman  would  oper- 
ate his  establishment  on  the  basis  of  full 
prcduction.  in  fact,  his  plant  was  not  operat- 
ir.g  at  full  capacity  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
fiscally  sotuid  to  operate  the  Government  on 
the  basis  of  full  employment  when  we  have 
roughly  S'l  unemployment  In  the  labor 
marker. 

Let  tis  think  a'x)i)t  it  in  another  way.  The 
Government's  total  expenditures  for  1974  in- 
cludes an  item  of  $26.1  bUlion  as  interest  on 
the  iiatlonal  debt.  This  is  the  money  we  must 
pay  because  of  deficit  financing  in  the  past. 
This  fi-:ed   iniere-t   charge   will  continue   to 


;njiease  each  year  that  the  Government  op- 
erates on  au  unbalanced  budget.  If  we  had 
not  hi»d  deficit  .spending  lu  the  past,  we  could 
stiU  spend  everything  In  the  Presideiit's 
buciu'et  and  have  a  surplus  of  $13  billion.  It 
ju.sL  seems  rea;iouable  to  me  that  we  return 
lo  the  concept  of  a  balanced  budget. 

T'le  Fedor.il  budget,  as  yoti  know,  is  vast 
aiiU  complicated.  It  is  dlffictilt  for  even  the 
li^vul  e.\i)ert3  to  understand.  The  Presideiit 
lii  appai-euiiy  making  a  sincere  effort  to  re- 
strain Government  spending.  It  Is  heart- 
ening to  note  that  we  are  able  to  reduce  the 
percent  ate  -pent  on  defense  but  I  have  rcs- 
trvatiouj  about  the  tremendous  increase  in 
recent,  years  on  the  amount  of  Government 
iuuds  spent  for  human  resources.  There 
seenis  to  he  a  conflict  between  the  pro- 
nouncement of  a  shifting  of  responsibility  to 
the  individual  to  look  after  his  own  needs 
and  a  .shifting  from  the  Federal  government 
to  stale  and  local  levels  with  the  funds  for 
human  resources  provided  in  this  budget. 

Perhaps  we  can  reduce  the  budget  to  a 
more  tiuderstandable  basis  when  we  men- 
aon  that  average  taxes  for  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment alone  will  be  more  than  $1,000  per 
year  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  lu  the 
country.  If  your  income  is  above  average,  of 
course,  you  will  pay  more  than  this  amount 
for  each  member  of  your  family. 

While  a  number  of  charts  have  appeared 
in  the  newspaper,  the  one  printed  below  may 
ije  useful  in  seeing  a  broad  picture  of  where 
the  money  comes  from  and  where  it  goes. 

During  a  private  meeting  a  few  days  ago, 
one  of  our  Senators  said  that  we  would  never 
again  have  a  balanced  budget.  While  I  have 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  budget  will 
be  balanced  in  the  future,  I  Intend  to  be  as 
srlcctlve  as  possible  in  supporting  spending 
projects  so  that  the  Government  can  once 
again  operate  In  the  black.  This  may  mean 
that  some  good  programs  will  have  to  be 
deferred  or  elimUiated  but  I  believe  tha 
strong  desire  of  the  taxpayer  to  reduce  the 
cocit  of  Government  compels  us  to  take  a 
second  look  at  all  spending  programs. 

THE   BUDGET  DOLLAR  -FISCAL  YFAR  1974  E3TIM/iT£ 
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,;hori>  i(  conies  *rom: 

Individual  income  taxes $111.6 

Cofpotation  income  ta«e$... 37.0 

Social  insurance  taxes  and  contribu- 
tions  7«.  2 

F»iuet8xes„ 16.8 

Olhsr  leceipts 12.4 

Eorrowini!  and  otiier  means  of  finan- 
cing....   12.7 

Total 

Whpre  it  go«s: 

NatKiDat  defense 

Hum^n  resou'ces- 

Physical  resources 

Net  interest 

Other.. 

Tola! -.- 258.7 
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STATE    OFFICE 

In  order  to  serve  you  better,  we  have 
opened  a  state  oflice  in  room  8000  of  the  Fed- 
eral Building.  400  North  Eighth  Street,  Rlch- 
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mond,  Virginia.  Our  office  secretary  is  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Robinson  and  the  telephone  number 
is  649-0049.  The  office  will  be  kept  open  dur- 
ing the  usual  business  hours,  five  days  a  week. 
I  will  be  there  all  day  on  Friday,  February 
9  and  should  you  desire  to  talk  with  me 
about  any  matter,  please  call  Mrs.  Robinson 
for  an  appointment.  If  this  Is  not  conven- 
ient, we  wUl,  of  course,  attempt  to  fit  you 
into  the  schedule  If  you  drop  by  the  office 
anytime  during  the  day. 

LEGISLAIION 

Durlng  the  six  years  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  attempted  to  be  as  helpful  to 
constituents  as  possible  in  their  contacts  with 
the  Federal  government.  We  want  to  con- 
tinue to  give  the  maximum  a.sslstance  in 
individual  cases  but  in  order  to  properly  at- 
tend to  legislative  duties.  I  will  have  to  rely 
more  heavily  on  the  staff.  My  principal  as- 
sistant Is  Donald  J.  Musch.  a  former  lawyer 
and  FBI  agent  who  lives  in  the  Mlddleburg 
area.  He  is  assisted  in  casework  by  three 
ladles  who  have  been  \\  ith  me  most  of  the 
time  I  have  been  in  Congress.  They  are  Mrs. 
Flo  Hart,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hope  and  Mrs.  Grace 
Scott.  They  are  available  to  assist  you  any- 
time yoA  visit  the  oflice.  It  Is  preferable,  how- 
ever, to  write  us  regarding  a  specific  prob- 
lem, give  as  much  Information  as  Is  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  matter  and  we  will 
see  that  your  correspondence  gets  prompt 
attention. 

Otir  Legislative  staff  consists  of  Jack  Davis, 
a  lawyer  and  former  Naval  Captain:  Stan 
Cook,  formerly  an  assistant  College  Profes- 
sor and  Don  Senese  who  was  an  Associate 
Professor  at  Radford  College.  These  men  have 
helped  me  prepare  for  introduction  a  variety 
of  measures  most  of  which  were  previously 
Introduced  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
but  not  enacted  into  lav.-,  .'\mong  these  are 
measures  to: 

Prohibit  mailing  of  obscene  matter  to 
minors; 

Transfer  Jurisdiction  of  Lorton  Penal  In- 
stitutions from  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons; 

Establish  a  veterans  cemetery  on  or  adja- 
cent to  the  Manassas  National  Battlefield 
Park; 

Establish  a  Bureau  of  Mines  Research 
Center  at  V.P.I. ; 

Prohibit  issuance  of  food  stamps  to  strik- 
ers; 

Return  Memorial  Day  and  Veterans  Day  to 
May  30  and  November  11; 

Have  children  attend  nei';hborhood 
schools; 

Establish  a  national  right-to-work  law; 

Provide  a  Constitutional  Amendment  pro- 
hibiting assignment  of  children  to  public 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or  color; 

Exclude  from  gross  income  first  $250  of  In- 
terest from  deposits  In  thrift  institutions; 

Transfer  Jurisdiction  over  issues  and  con- 
troversies involving  the  public  schools  from 
federal  to  state  courts; 

Reduce  the  size  of  juries  in  federal  courts 
from  12  to  6  persons: 

Provide  certain  veterans  up  to  9  months 
edticational  assistance  for  retraining  or  re- 
fresher courses; 

Permit  optional  retirement  of  federal  clvil- 
i.Tn  employees  after  30  years  of  service; 

Preserve  Ferry  Farm,  boyhood  home  of 
George  Washington  near  Fredericksburg; 

Amend  Constitution  to  permit  non-denom- 
iitational  prayers  in  public  buildings; 

Provide  10-year  terms  for  federal  Judges. 

We  now  want  to  encourage  the  various 
committees  to  hold  hearings  on  as  many  of 
these  bills  as  possible  aiid  to  determine  what 
other  supplementary  legislative  proposals 
should  be  considered. 

Perhaps  in  your  own  field  of  work  you 
have  knowledge  of  a  particular  problem  which 
should  receive  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
government  and  would  like  to  give  me  a 
factual  statement  of  the  proposal,  and  the 
reason    for   Federal    action.    We    would,    of 


course,  give  consideration  to  any  suggestion. 
Let  me  quickly  add,  however,  that  only  5', 
to  6',  of  the  bills  introduced  are  enacted 
into  law  so  thai  there  v, ill  be  no  misunder- 
standing U  a  given  proposal  Is  not  accepted. 
Newsletter  lists:  This  Is  the  first  of  our 
Senate  newsletters  although  periodically  re- 
ports were  sent  to  Eighth  District  constit- 
uents during  the  six  years  I  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  event  your 
.'>:!drp^s  needs  to  be  corrected  or  should  you 
give  this  newsletter  to  a  frieiid  who  wotiki 
like  to  be  added  to  our  regular  mailing  li=t. 
the  following  form  may  be  helpful.  We.  of 
course,  want  to  send  the  newsletter  to  aiiy 
Virginian  v.ho  would  like   lo  receive  U. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  REOR- 
GANIZING THE  AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT 


HON.  DICK  CLARK 

OF    IOWA 
IN   THE  SEX.ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  2,  1973 

Mr.  CL.A.RK.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know  the  reorganization  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  has  been  discussed  with 
great  frequency.  I  would  like  to  insert 
the  following  article  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Mr.  Lauren  Soth.  editor  of  the 
editorial  pages  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter and  Tribune.  Mr.  Soth  brought  this 
article  to  my  attention  and  I  believe  its 
suggestions  deserve  wider  consideration. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlte  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Reorganizing  the  U.S.  Dep.^rtmfnt  or  Ar.r.i- 
culture:  A  Proposal  for  Chant-e 

(A  Statement  by  the  National  Plain  i    - 
Association  Agriculture  Committee  i 

The  American  people  have  been  voicing 
deep  concern  about  the  institutions  of  their 
government  at  all  levels.  Cynicism  has  grov.u 
about  the  capacity  of  government  agencies  to 
act  in  the  interests  of  the  people.  Studies 
have  revealed  corrtiption,  favoritism  and  in- 
competence in  carrying  out  regulatory  and 
administrative  functions. 

Not  least  among  the  Institutions  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  pttblic  doubt  and 
suspicion  is  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Sharp  criticism  of  the  department  has 
come  from  numerous  quarters  with  regard  to 
regulatory  activities  concerning  the  public 
forests,  agricultural  chemicals  and  meat 
processing,  the  handlmg  of  grain  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  etc.  In  fact,  the  very  need  for 
a  Deptirtment  of  Agricultttre  to  serve  farmers 
has  been  questioned.  On  January  22.  1971. 
President  Nixon.  In  his  State  of  the  Unjon 
message,  presented  a  broad  plan  for  reor- 
ganizing the  Federal  bureaucracy  which 
would  have  abolished  the  U.S.  Depaiimem  of 
Agriculture. 

Agricultural  economists  and  other  observers 
of  the  rural  scene  have  argued  for  at  I'.ast 
two  decades  that  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  h.is  done  a  poor  job  of  administer- 
ing to  the  needs  of  small,  low-production 
farmers.  Spokesmen  for  the  black  com- 
munity and  other  minority  groups  have  lonj; 
claimed  that  the  interests  and  needs  oi 
these  groups  have  been  neglected  by  the 
USDA.  And  spokesmen  for  consumer-oriented 
groups  have  frequently  argued  that  the  USDA 
has  failed  to  adequately  represent  and  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  consumers  in  the  fooil 
field.  Thus,  there  is  widespread  dissatisfaction 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculiurc 
as  it  Is  presently  structured  and  operated. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  recogiiized 
that  the  USDA  has  been  highly  successful  in 
conducting  and  supporting  agricultural  pro- 
duction research,  in  developing  new  produc- 
tion technologies,  in  extendiiig  tho.se  tech- 
nologies to  commercial  farmer^,  and  in  nio- 
viding  services  required  by  modern  farm 
tiniis,  but  external  to  Individual  units  (e.g., 
market  news  and  plant  and  animal  disease 
control).  As  a  result,  tlie  conunercial  secior 
of  agriculture  is  highly  productive,  dramat- 
ically dynamic,  and  of  a  tremendous  benefit 
to  consumers.  Further,  the  USDA  has  been 
effective  in  stabilizing  prices  and  iiiccimes 
for  the  commercial  sector,  and  in  represent- 
ing tlie  interest?  of  commercial  farmers  In 
many  and  varied  problem  areas.  Thus,  the 
USD.\  has  a  highly  successful  record  working 
with  and  for  cummercial  agriculture. 

But.  the  qtiestion  is  bem^  raised  m.^re  r.nd 
more  frequently  concerning  v.hat  should  we 
do  about  the  US.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Ill  1971.  the  Nixon  .Administration  was  pre- 
pared to  reorganise  it  out  of  existence.  Now 
the  Nixon  Administration  ."icenis  to  favor 
maintainin'j  the  USD.A  with  the  specific  and 
narrow  mis'-ion  to  work  with  commercial 
farmers,  and  to  transfer  all  functions  con- 
cerned with  rural  development,  rural  welfare 
and  consumers  to  other,  essentially  urban- 
oriented,  agencies.  This  approach  has  con- 
siderable appeal  for  many.  But  it  has  two 
major  weaknesses.  First,  rural  development 
and  welfare  activities  tend  to  be  ignored  and 
overlooked  in  urban-oriented  agencies;  the 
l.irger.  but  not  necessarilv  more  acute,  urban 
problems  simply  dwarf  the  rural  problems, 
resulting  in  the  neglect  of  the  latter.  Second, 
a  Fedcr;ii  department  concerned  with  the 
interests  and  problems  of  a  small  sector  of 
the  economy — commercial  agriculture — and 
the  relatl', ely  few  individu.ils  uivolved  would 
soon  become  a  second-rate,  neglected  agency 
in  the  huge  Federal  administrative  structure. 

It  is  occasionally  suggested  that  a  new  De- 
partmer.t  of  Rural  A.lalrs  be  established, 
lea\ing  the  USD.\  with  the  role  of  admin- 
istering to  the  needs  of  commercial  farmers. 
But,  such  a  proposal  simply  leaves  us  with 
tv.o  weak,  and  probably  ineffective,  depart- 
ments. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  National 
Planning  Association  thus  recommends  that 
an  essentially  ncv  department,  replacing  the 
USDA.  be  created  to  deal  with  the  Issues  and 
problems  of  rural  welfare,  rural  development 
and  commercial  agriculture.  \Miile  it  is  true 
that  most  of  the  staff  for  this  new  depart- 
ment would  come  from  the  old  USDA,  the 
missions  of  the  new  department  v.ould  differ 
radically  from  those  of  the  old  USD.\,  as 
would  its  strticturo. 

The  ne  v  department  v.  L/uld  h;>vc  three  pri- 
mary missions: 

1.  the  improvement  of  social  conditions 
and  services  in  rural  areas  (e.g.,  housing,  ed- 
ucation, health) ; 

2.  the  development  of  nonfr,rm  economic 
and  social  activities  in  rural  areas  (our  con- 
cept 01  development  iiere  is  broad  and  Ui- 
clusive.  ranging  from  the  establishment  of  a 
factory  in  a  market  town  to  new  rural- 
urban,  living-working  communities,  to  the 
establishment  of  recreation  and  wildlife  fa- 
cilities); and 

3.  the  continued  support  and  de'.elopment 
of  commercial  farmnig. 

Each  mission  noted  r.bcve  is  important  In 
Its  own  right,  and  is  proposed  to  deal  with  a 
recognized  and  well  documented  need.  F^ir- 
ther.  and  ns  will  be  argtied  later  in  this  arti- 
cle, these  missions  complement  one  another 
to  an  important  degree.  Thus.  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  they  be  combined  Into  a  single 
department  to  be  named  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrictilture  and  Rural  Affairs. 

To  stress  the  fact  that  each  of  the  three 
goals  Is  to  receive  a  high  priority  in  the 
USDARA.  each  would  be  headed  by  an  Under 
Secretary.  The  work  of  the  USDARA  would 
thtis  fall  into  three  principal  groupings,  but 
would    be    tied    together    and    integrated 
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thrfciigh  the  administrative  device  of  all  three 
Ur.  !er  SecreturJes  reporting  to  the  same  Sec- 
re*  irr. 

le  operating  ':<-nicti;re  of  the  VSDARA 
kl  necessarily  var.-  c-'iisitjerably  among 
•ihree  mission?.  Since  the  principal  e<1u- 
o.ial  ai^.cl  health  progranis  of  the  Fedfral 
?rnmon'  fall  iiitifr  the  Deprrtni'nt  of 
th.  Fd"'-p.'ion  and  Welfare,  'raii.sporta- 
acti\ities  under  the  Department  of 
i-^portation,  and  lioi'sii^ir  pmarKms  under 
Department  of  Housintr  and  Urba.i  De- 
<  pnient.  if  woxiM  be  niinece^^arilv  coftlv 
adniini.-itrativelv  unwise  'o  duplicate 
e  prot;ranis  in  the  USDARA. 
!;=■■  beni!?  the  case,  the  Under  Secretarv. 
his  st..:r,  responsible  fv)r  impr.i\ing  social 
Tton.^  and  services  in  riir.il  .ireas  would 
::;i  a  stsff  coordinating  f';nc-;on.  This 
er  Secretary  and  h;?  staff  would  ha\e 
responsibility  for  working  with  the  Coii- 
=  .  The  appropriate  adminisuative  agencies 
I'eder.il.  sta'e  and  local  governments,  and 
il  interest  group.?  to  i'aake  certaui  that 
onnl  .ind  local  programs  in  this  area  in- 
iled  rMral  comp<'nents  whirVi  adequately 
the  needs  o:'  rural  people, 
hoiit  a  high-level  admir.i.strative  of- 
ficial, in  this  case  an  U;ider  Se'^re'ary  to 
"wstch-dog"  national  programs  of  health, 
edu  ration,  transport  and  honsins:.  .is  well  as 
oth  ir  services,  it  seems  lil^ely  that  '.hese  na- 
tlor  al  programs  would  increasingly  ignore — • 
hence  neglect — the  smaller  rural  sector  in 
favor  of  the  now  overwhelming  urban  sector. 
This,  we  recommend  the  establishment  of 
the  Office  of  Rtiral  Welfare  in  the  USDARA 
to  )e  headed  by  an  Under  Secretary,  and 
staled  by  an  appropria'e  numlier  of  Deputv 
UnCer  Secretaries,  to  wa'ch  over,  sirengthcn 
and  Improve  national  welfare  programs  as 
the  •  relate  to  rtiral  America. 

Tpe  structure  of  the  USDARA  with  respect 
issions  2  and  3  would  be  more  convcn- 
As  we  envision  the  USDARA,  all  old 
:es.  and  any  Jiew  agencies  concerned 
rural  development,  woti'd  report  to  the 
Secretary  for  Rural  Development.  In  a 
such  as  this,  we  will  not  attempt  to 
an  organisational  chart  indicating  tlie 
y  and  statf  structure  of  the  rural  de- 
Idpment  mission.  But,  we  wo^ild  expect 
such  established  agencies  as  the  Soil 
vation  Service  and  the  Forest  Service 
Id  report  to  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Development,  and  the  current  catch- 
agency,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
might  well  be  reorganized  af>.d  renamed. 
we  would  anticipate  that  certain  new 
les  wotild  be  required  to  achieve  a  satis- 
development  of  rural  areas:  possibly 
!  agency  to  administer  certain  aspects 
ihe  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  and 
w  agency  or  two  to  c'leal  with  missing 
of  the  development  picture. 
Hi  this  latter  connection,  it  shotild  be 
nized  that  the  Rural  Development  Act 
]  972  assumes  that  we  know  how  to  acliieve 
St  .tisfactory  state  of  development  in  rural 
and  therefore  all  that  Is  required  is 
financing.  But  this  Is  not  the  case, 
really  don't  !:now  how  to  achieve  satis- 
rates  of  economic  development  in 
1  areas.  In  the  past,  rural  economic  de- 
ment h.is  primarily  involved  acrictiltnre, 
,5try  or  mining.  When  those  industries 
not  provide  the  desired  rate  of  economic 
;lopment.  vhere  and  to  what  did  they 
?  In  every  Uttle  town,  there  are  monti- 
ts  In  the  form  of  emp'y  buildings  to 
ufacturmg  and  distribution  enterprises 
have  failed.  Economic  development  in 
rurkl  America  that  docs  not  Involve  agrictil- 
tur  ^  forestry  and  mining  Is  a  poorly  under- 
stoi  id  phenomenon. 

L  Deal  rural  areas  despera*ely  need  techni- 
cal assistance  to  guide  and  direct  their  non- 
fan  a  development  efforts.  Bvit  the  technical 
ass^tance  base  required  to  stipport  develop- 
t  in  rural  areas  is  still  to  be  created  from 
research  still  to  be  done,  a  technical  erten- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sion  service  still  to  be  established,  and  local 
planning  oreanizations  still  to  ^■>e  made  pro- 
ductive. The  rural  development  mission  of 
the  USDAR.^  must  fill  this  void  tiirough  new 
acti'-ities  and  new  agencies. 

Mission  n\imber  3  should  be  realized  a: 
the  outset  with  eriisting  activities  and  agen- 
cies. We  envision  the  following  agencies  re- 
porting to  the  Under  Secretary'  for  Commer- 
cial Agiictilture:  ihe  Agricultxiral  Research 
Ser\ic?.  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
CoJiservation  Service,  tlie  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service,  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  (except  for  lood  programs) ,  and  sev- 
eral smaller  agencies. 

But  It  seems  likely  that  price  and  income 
stabilization  programs  will  change  over 
time — will  be  forced  to  chau'^e — i.s  the  num- 
ber of  commercial  farmers  continues  to  de- 
cline, as  payments  per  farm  continue  to  in- 
crease, and  as  foreitin  trade  in  agricultural 
proclucLs  becomes  relatively  more  important. 
Thus,  we  do  not  foresee  liie  mission  of  cum- 
merrial  agriculture  coutinuiug  unchanged 
decide  after  decade;  on  the  contrary,  we  fore- 
see .some  important  ciiaiiges  in  tlic  form  and 
substance  of  stabilization  programs  occur- 
ring as  the  structure  of  com.mercial  agricul- 
ture changes  and  the  markets  for  farm  prod- 
ucts change. 

In  this  conception  of  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Affairs,  we  reject  cer- 
tain propositions. 

First,  we  reject  the  preposition  that  a 
\  table  depar'ment  r  presenting  commei-cial 
agriculture  alone  can  be  maiiuaineU. 

TiiC  constituency  of  commercial  farmers 
is  already  small  in  size  and  is  becoming 
sm.Tller  eacli  ye:'.r.  When  lialf  the  families  of 
the  nation  were  engaged  in  farming,  it  was 
easy  to  visualize  and  establish  a  department 
to  look  after  their  interests  alone.  But,  witii 
Mie  present  ciisiribtnion  of  the  working  force, 
there  is  no  more  justification  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Commercial  At;riculture  tlian  thera 
is  for  a  Djparunent  of  Pharmacy  or  a  De- 
parimeiit  of  Plumbing.  In  due  time,  this 
would  be  recognized,  and  a  Department  of 
Commercial  .Asjricxilture  would  be  folded  iiito 
^  ime  othT  department,  probably  the  pr  j- 
pr^ed  Department  of  Economic  Affairs. 

Second,  we  reject  the  proposition  that 
viable  units  concerned  with  (a)  social  serv- 
ices for  rural  areas  and  (b)  nonfarm  eco- 
nomic development  for  rural  areas  can  only 
occur  in  some  agency  divorced  from  com- 
mercial agriculture. 

We  have  learned  from  experience  that  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve  social  services  in 
rural  areas  and  increase  nonfarm  employ- 
ment in  rural  areas  get  short  shrift  in  new 
tirban-based  agencies.  Tlie  agencies  estab- 
lished to  combat  poverty  were  "captured"  In 
large  measure  by  urban  Interests:  as  a  re- 
sult, the  poverty  programs  have  focused 
on  urban  problems  and  neglected  rural  prob- 
lems. Further,  we  know  tliat  weak  and  non- 
existent programming  )  in  nonfarm  rural 
communities  results  worn  weak  and  non- 
existent representation  of  these  communi- 
ties in  the  Congress:  missions  1  and  2  de- 
scribed alxive  for  dealing  with  problems  in 
rural  areas  otitside  tiie  commercial  farm  sec- 
tor will  become  strong  and  vigorous  only  as 
tiie  reprejeutatiou  from  tiiose  areas  becomes 
stronger  and  more  vigorous.  Placing  tlie 
agencies  concerned  with  Improving  social 
services  and  nonfarm  economic  development 
for  rtiral  area.s  in  urban-based  agencies  will 
not  in  It-self  strengthen  their  work  and 
effectiveness. 

Tlte  complementary  nature  of  the  three 
missions  .^hculd  contribvite  to  their  respec- 
tive effectiveness  when  all  three  are  placed 
in  the  same  department.  (Throtighotit  this 
discussion,  we  recognize  that  national  pro- 
grams concerned  with  such  areas  as  health 
and  edtication  will  not  be  torn  asunder  and 
placed  In  part  In  the  new  USDARA:  but.  the 
coordinating-   responsibility    for   health    and 
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et!ucation  in  rural  areas  v.ill  be  placed  in 
the  USDARA  ) 

Increased  prosperity  of  the  commercial 
farm  sector,  for  example,  in  no  way  conflicts 
witii  the  goals  of  improved  s  >cia!  services  In 
mr.il  areas  and  increased  economic  activity 
ni  the  nonfarm  rural  sector.  On  the  contrary, 
increased  pri'speriiy  of  the  commercial  farm 
■sector  .-hould  contribute  1 1 )  to  now  at'ri- 
bttsiness  enterprises  and  increased  emplo-- 
ment  in  those  enterprises,  and  (2)  to  tiie 
iU'^rcased  financial  support  of  social  senicts 
for  all  ruial  rasiueui-s. 

Similarly,  increased  ecouomi--  activity  in 
the  noufariii  rural  sector  sliould  leud  (1)  to 
increased  Cn.ploymeni  cpporlxinitics  fcr  sur- 
plus farm  workers  and  (2)  to  a  further 
easing  of  the  financial  buidcn  of  providing 
a  debired  level  of  social  services.  Finally, 
improved  .social  services  in  rural  area.:;  v.ill 
benefit  i.irmer  and  townsman  alike. 

It  is  true  that  ti.e  kinds  of  program 
acLiviiies  provided  rural  area.s  wiU  diiitr 
markedly  by  mission.  Hence,  there  ii  need  i&r 
separate  and  dLffereatly  structured  missions. 
With  the  work  of  each  reporting  to  its  o*u 
Under  Secretary.  The  commercial  farm  sec- 
tor needs  production  and  marketing  research 
^nil  price  and  hicome  protection;  tite  small 
luvvui  need  technical  assistance  and  credit; 
the  rural  community  as  a  whole  needs  im- 
proved educational  and  health  services  and 
e.".  i'-o.nnental  protection.  Bvit,  although  the 
aciivtties  undertaken  and  the  services  pro- 
vided by  the  separate  missions  vary  to  an 
iinporiaut  degree,  they  reach  the  same  peo- 
ple in  many  cases,  people  with  similar  back- 
fetouiids  and  interests  in  many  more  cases, 
and  tliey  interact  at  many,  many  levels. 
Tiius,  we  argue  that  these  missions  should  he 
placed  side  by  side  in  one  Federal  depan- 
nieiii. 

We  liave  not  mentioned  food  programs  to 
this  point,  but  we  will  now.  We  recognize 
that  food  products  are  produced,  in  most 
cajes,  from  farm  products,  hence  there  is 
continuity  in  the  product  stream.  Nonethe- 
less, consumer  interests  conflict  in  most  in- 
stances with  producer  interests.  Constimers 
are  interested  in  low  food  prices,  an  abun- 
dant food  supply,  and  pure,  healthful  prod- 
ucts. Producers  seek  high  prices,  are  best 
served  by  a  short  supply,  and  are  largely  in- 
ditlerent  to  health  aspects  of  food.  Because 
of  this  basic  conflict  of  interest,  we  recom- 
mend that  all  food  prograsos — inspection. 
regulation  and  distribution — now  in  the 
USDA  be  transferred  to  a  consumer-oriented 
department.  In  a  consumer-oriented  depart- 
ment, food  programs  will  be  supported  more 
\  igorously  and  administered  more  effectively 
ilian  in  a  producer-oriented  department. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  where  the 
Forest  Service  should  be  located — whether  hi 
the  proposed  USDARA  or  some  other  depart- 
ment. If  a  strong  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
.sources  is  established  in  the  Federal  adminis- 
trative structure,  logic  would  argue  for  a 
transfer  of  the  Forest  Service  to  such  a  de- 
partment. Such  a  department  would  have  the 
responsibility  for  managing  the  use  of  all 
natural  resources.  But,  if  a  strong  Depart- 
inent  of  Natural  Resources  fails  to  emerge, 
a  reasonable  argument  can  be  made  for  locat- 
ing the  Forest  Service  In  the  proposed 
USDARA.  The  forest  sector  is  an  important 
provider  of  nonfarm  employment  in  rural 
areas.  Thus,  timber  production  and  wood 
working  industries  might  well  become  an  im- 
portant part  of  programs  and  activities  de- 
signed to  Increase  the  development  of  the 
nonfarm  rural  sector.  In  this  organizational 
conception,  the  Forest  Service  would  become 
a  part  of  the  mission  for  developing  nonfarm 
economic  activities  in  the  proposed  USDARA. 

Tiie  work  of  statistical  reporting  and  eco- 
nomic analysis  which  presently  comes  under 
the  purview  of  the  Director  of  Agricultural 
Economics  should  remain  unchanged  as  re- 
cards  organizational  strticture,  with  the  Di- 
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rector  of  Agricultural  Economics,  lilie  the 
General  Cotinsel  and  Administrative  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  reporting  to  the  Secretary.  But, 
the  substantive  work  of  the  Statistical  Re- 
porting Service  and  the  Economic  Research 
.Service  should  be  broadened  to  adequately 
.service  the  three  primary  missions  of  the 
USDARA.  The  Director  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  his  staff  should  expect  to  service 
the  statistical  and  economic  research  needs 
of  each  of  the  three  missions. 

Finally,  a  word  needs  to  be  said  regarding 
the  Congressional  committees  to  which  the 
proposed  department  wotJld  (1)  Interact 
regarding  legislation  and  (2)  seek  appro- 
priations. Assuming  that  there  is  reasonable 
iionsenstis  favoring  the  departmental  orga- 
nization proposed  alxjve,  and  the  President 
recommends  Its  establishment,  the  Congress, 
in  a  rational  world,  would  reorganize  its 
Authorlzhig  and  Appropriation  Committees 
along  those  lines.  But  this  is  not  a  rational 
world,  and  asking  the  Congress  to  reorganize 
its  committee  structure  is  like  asking  the 
elements  to  modify  Minnesota  winters — 
neither  is  what  you  would  call  responsive. 
Thus,  we  suggest  that  Congressional  com- 
mittees will  come  Into  being  which  recognize 
the  three  principal  missions  proposed  above 
for  the  new  Department  of  Agricultural  and 
Rural  Affairs,  and  which  are  organized  Into 
the  appropriate  subcommittees  to  deal  with 
those  missions,  only  as: 

(1)  the  blacks  and  other  minority  grotips 
in  rural  areas  overcome  the  obstacles  to  their 
voting  and  are  able  to  make  their  votes 
count; 

(2)  state  and  local  politicians  hi  states 
with  large  rural  populations  make  the  needs 
of  rural  people  felt  in  Washington,  as  well 
as  at  the  local  levels; 

(3)  farm  groups  place  as  high  a  priority 
on  the  quality  of  life  and  social  services  as 
tlJ^MJo  on  goods,  prices  and  incomes. 

In  other  words,  In  making  the  recommend- 
ations that  we  have  in  this  paper,  we  recog- 
nize f  till  well  that  the  Congressional  commit- 
tees are  not  going  to  change  In  organization 
and  composition  until  the  message  comes 
through  to  them  that  the  power  structure 
in  rural  areas  wants  a  change.  But,  they  will 
begin  to  change  when  that  message  begins 
to  come  through. 


NEW  DIRECTIONS— THE  1974 
FEDERAL  BUDGET 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW   JERSET  . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1973 

Ml-.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
herewith,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  the  text  of  my  current  news- 
letter in  which  I  make  a  number  of  ob- 
.servatlons  about  the  fiscal  1974  Federal 
budget: 

Report  From  W.ishincton 

NrW    DntECTIONS 

They  were  hauled  from  office  to  office  on 
long,  low  flatbed  trucks,  five  volumes  to  each 
Congressman  ranging  In  size  from  a  71-page 
summary  to  a  1,120-page  book  the  size  of 
the  New  York  City  telephone  directory, 
bound  in  dark  hlue  and  lettered,  appropri- 
ately. In  gold — "The  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government,  Fiscal  Year  1974." 

It  is,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  tbe  most 
important  single  publication  that  will  enter 
Room  1513,  Longwortb,  or  any  other  con- 
g-resslonal  office,  this  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

By  this  time,  you're  no  doubt  familiar 
with  the  broad  outlines  of  the  President's 
budget:  spending  up  from  an  estimated  $250 
billion  this  year  to  $268  billion  for  the  year 
beginning  Jttly  1:  dozens  of  sub.stantial  re- 
ductions in  specific  programs:  virtually  no 
new  programs  proposed:  an  increase  of  more 
than  $4  billion  In  military  spending:  but, 
overall,  a  hold-the-line,  noninflationary,  no- 
new-taxes  budget. 

The  Federal  budget,  however,  Is  much 
more  than  a  dollars-and-cents  accounting  of 
past,  present  and  futvu-e  government  reve- 
nues and  expenditures. 

PLAN    FOR    THE    FtJTURE 

It's  nothing  less  than  the  Government's 
(the  Exectilive  Branch,  at  this  early  stabej 
plan  for  the  futtire. 

Both  in  its  direct  effects  and  in  lis  under- 
lying assumptions,  the  Budget  represents  the 
Administration's  judgment  of  the  direction 
which  social  and  economic  policy  should  fol- 
low. It  allocates  httman  and  material  re- 
sources. It  defines,  In  effect,  what  the  public 
.sector  will  be  and  what  the  private  sector 
will  be.  And  it  Influences  all  kinds  of  ostensi- 
bly private  decisions:  business  Investment, 
hospital  location,  the  availability  of  housing, 
education,  medical  care,  and  jobs,  as  well  as 
the  prices  we  pay  for  most  products  and 
services. 

it  Is  a  very  significant  document. 

And  this  year,  especially,  the  Federal  Budg- 
et Is  also  a  very  controversial  document.  Time 
magazine  terms  it  the  President's  "Call  to 
Counter-Revolutlon."  The  President,  also  vis- 
ing military  terminology,  announces  the  be- 
ginning of  "the  battle  of  the  budget."  And 
eager  recruits  hasten  to  assemble  on  each 
bide  of  the  battle,  some  hailing  the  Presi- 
dent's mastery  of  Federal  spending,  others 
condemning  his  Insensitivity  to  human  needs. 

At  this  point,  either  judgment  would  seem 
to  be  premattire.  Tlie  Budget  is  so  vast  and 
the  issues  It  raises  are  so  complex  that  the 
job  of  deciding  what  Is  acceptable  or  unac- 
ceptable In  the  Budget  will  tax  to  the  utmost 
the  capabilities  of  every  Congressman. 

FEW    DUI-L    MOMENTS 

There  won't  be  many  dull  moments  in  this 
first  session  of  the  93rd  Congress,  nor  much 
time  on  otir  hands.  Among  other  things,  the 
President  proposes  to:  abolish  the  billion- 
dollar  Emergency  Employment  program  of 
public  service  Jobs  for  hardcore  unemployed; 
dismantle  and  scale  down  the  anti-poverty 
program;  transfer  and  downgrade  the  White 
House  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs;  close  down 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  and  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council;  ter- 
minate Federal  aid  for  hospital  construction; 
stop  new  commitments  for  housing  subsidies 
for  low-  and  middle-income  families;  abolish 
the  farm  conservation  program;  and  sharply 
reduce  funds  for  such  programs  as  the  spe- 
cial milk  program  for  school  children.  Model 
Cities,  community  development,  education, 
manpower  training,  farm  price  supports  and 
veterans'  benefits. 

All  told,  the  Budget  schedules  major 
.spending  cuts  for  113  Individual  programs, 
principally  of  the  social  services  variety. 
While  it  proposes  to  consolidate  about  70 
of  these  programs  in  four  broad-purpose, 
lew-strings-attached  special  revenue  sharing 
programs — in  the  areas  of  education,  urban 
community  development,  manpower  training, 
and  law  enforcement — available  funds,  in 
most  cases,  will  be  .substantially  reduced  and 
critics  fear  the  time  lag  in  establishing  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  (assuming  Congress 
agrees)  will  seriotisly  disrupt  the  continuity 
of  important  programs  at  the  local  level. 

NOTABLE    OMISSIONS 

Moreover,  the  Budget  is  almost  as  notable 
'or  what  It  omits.  .Ai^sent  from  its  thousands 
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cf  pages,  for  Instance.  Is  any  mention  of 
welfare  reform,  which  I  strongly  advocated 
durijig  my  campaign  for  Congres.sman  and 
which  was  once  one  of  the  President  s  mosx, 
heralded  objectives.  Similarly,  no  funds  are 
l:tidgcted  for  tax  relief  for  homeowncri 
burdened  with  iiigh  property  taxes,  nor  for  n 
national  health  insurance  program,  though 
the  President  hidicates  he's  still  in  favor 
of  it. 

Obviously,  there  is  much  to  argue  about  i  i 
the  Administration  Budget.  Many  special 
interests  are  threatened.  Some  real  needs  are 
down-graded.  Conversely,  such  Presidential 
objectives  as  restraining  Inflation,  keepirg 
the  lid  on  ta.xes,  eliminating  bureaucra-ic 
red  tape,  and  bringing  governmental  dt  - 
cisions  closer  to  home  will  be — and  sl.culd 
be — widely  welcomed. 

All  this  presents  Congress  with  some  touch 
questions  and  even  tougher  decisions.  I,  for 
one.  will  want  some  an.swers  to  these: 

How  much  fat  can  be  squeezed  from  the 
defense  budget  without  endangering  national 
security?  (A  question  which  new  Defense 
Secretary  Richardson  has  just  agreed,  hap- 
pily, to  explore  begirmhig  rigiit  now  ) 

ANSWERS  NEEDED 

How  can  we  differentiate  more  effectively 
between  programs  and  functions  which  are 
primarily  local  in  character  and  thope  de- 
signed to  meet  truly  national  needs  which 
require  Federal  funds,  standards  and  ad- 
ministration? 

To  what  extent  are  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  a  result  of  Federal  revenue  bharing 
equipped  to  accept  responsibility — and  high- 
er costs  in  some  cases — for  programs  previ- 
ou.5ly  administered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Since  programs  are  seldom  either  100%  ef- 
fective or  totally  metfectlve,  can't  we  find 
a  way  to  assure  that  communities  having  real 
needs,  a  genuine  commitment  to  service,  and 
fckiiled  administrators  doing  a  superior  Job 
will  be  adequately  funded?  In  other  words. 
can't  we  avoid  penalizing  tood  projects  along 
with  the  bad? 

In  the  emerging  confrontation  between  a 
powerful  and  determined  Executive  and  a 
Legislative  fearful  of  losing  Its  authoritv 
between  a  Repviblican  President  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress,  the  final  question  may  be 
the  most  critical:  can  we  reach  agreement 
on  these  momentous  issues  calmly,  ration- 
ally. Intelligently,  willing  to  compromi.'-e 
where  necessary,  and  recognlzii.g  that  mof 
of  tis — however  much  we  may  disagree — tnilv 
wish  to  sen-e  the  public  Interest? 

These  are  your  decisions,  too!  Whether  you 
are  rich  or  poor,  worker  or  busmeseman. 
Democrat  or  Republican,  its  your  lulure  at 
intake. 

I  shall  welcome  vour  view  s. 


M.'^NS   INHUMANITY  TO   MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  1,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cJuld 
at-ks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  askf-; 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  .sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,925  American  pri.<«n- 
ers  of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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JR.  NORMAN  A.  CARLSON  SPEAKS 
OS  REHABILITATION  OF  NON- 
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HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSi:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Fehruani  l,  1973 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
iiopulation  of  our  Nation  is  concerned 
i  bout  crime  in  general  and  correctional 
i  It«matives  in  particular.  Many  people 
f2el  that  to  place  an  offender  in  prison 
^r  a  nonviolent  crime  only  tends  to  make 

criminal  out  of  him.  This  is  particularly 
t  rue  of  white  collar  offenses.  Others  feel 
tiat  stiffer  penalties  should  be  handed 
gown  by  the  court  as  a  deterrent  to  crime. 

personally  feel  that  nonviolent  offend- 

s  should  be  handled  in  community 
cpnters  or  halfway  hou."5es. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  call  to 
•  Dur  attention  and  that  of  our  colleagues 

0  an  outstanding  speech  made  on  thi.=; 
spb.ject.  On  Tuesday.  January  16,  1973. 

in  southern  Illinois,  were  honored  to 
ve  the  outstanding  and  able  Director 
■  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Norman 
Carlson,  address  the  annual  chamber 
commerce  banquet  at  Marion.  111.  Mr. 
Carlson  and  Warden  George  Pickett  of 
Marion  Institution  were  recipients  of 
Industry  of  the  Year  Award  present- 
by  the  Marion.  111.,  chamber. 

1  had  the  great  honor  of  making  the 
p  esentation.  We  are  all  proud  of  the 
n  anner  in  which  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  is 
oj  lerating  the  Marion  Institution.  It  is  the 
nrost  modern  prison  in  the  world  with 
n^  uch  emphasis  being  placed  on  rehabili- 
tation of  the  inmate.  The  Marion  com- 

;y.    Southern    Illinois    University, 

Jihn  A.  Logan  Junior  College,  and  the 

ei  tu-e  area  are  cooperating  with  prison 

olpcials  in  an  effort  to  bring  in  a  feeling 

community  pride.  This  helps  the  ad- 

m  inistration  and  the  inmate  feel  that  he 

wanted  as  a  valued  citizen  when  he  is 

c  leased. 

Mr.    Speaker,    under    previous    order 

nted  me,  I  herewith  commend  Direc- 

Carlson's  remarks  for  printing  in  the 

Rt;coRD  and  hope  that  every  colleague 

d  reader  of  the  Congressional  Record 

take  time  to  go  over  the  remarks 

the  brilliant  Director  of  the  Federal 

reau  of  Prisons,  Mr.  Norm  Carlson. 

="1131.  let  me  say  what  a  pleasure   it  has 

I  Ml    to    be    on    hand    for    the    recognition 

i  Ich  you  have  bestowed  on  the  men  and 

cmen   who  work  rX  the  U.S.  penitent:ary 

?-e  In  Marlon. 

:^lylng    out    here    today    gave    me    a    good 
nee   to  sit   back   and   think   about   just 
i-  significant  this  honor  is  to  the  Dep.-.rl- 
mdiit  of  Justice. 

:''or  years,  many  .'^taff  members  of  the  Fed- 
prlson  system  have  made   i  continuing 
t  to  bring  together  our  institutions  and 
communities  that  surround  them. 
ur  reason  for  doing  so  has  been  tho  firm 
betet  that  community  involvement  in   the 
)  rectional  process  is  critically  important. 
T  philosophy  which  prevailed  in  the  past — 
X  of  Isolating  and  trying  to  forget  about 
!nders — has  been  one  of  the  major  causes 
previous  correctional  failures.  We  do  not 
:c  ept  the  notion  <hat  an  offender  can  be 
off  from  society — as  you  might  cut  off 
iseased  limb — and  be  expected  to  make 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  sr.cceisf.il  readjustment  some  years  l:iter 
wlien  it  suddenly  becomes  t;me  to  lecogiiue 
h:ni  OS  a  citizen  again. 

I  niigut  add  that  tliis  philosophy  cf  cut- 
tii.g  people  oS  has  alao  been  directed  to  some 
e.xtfut  ut  many  oi  our  line  correctional 
scaif— lilt  men  charged  with  round-the- 
clock  leopaiiiibiaty  for  supervising  oftendera. 
Over  ih-,'  years,  the  reward  thev  luue  re- 
ceived fo:-  their  thankless,  ofien'  dangerous 
work,  aa^-i  usually  been  .second-cUtss  citizen 
stadu  in  their  communities.  Obviously,  the 
situaiioa  here  in  Alarion  is  diffeieut.  Tiie 
rec&jjuiiiou  v.hich  you  conferred  tonight  is  a 
tribute  to  every  employee  at  the  institution, 
and  I  know  that  you  are  as  proiu-i  ti>  call 
them  .leijhbors  a.s  we  are  to  have  thpin  in 
t:e  Department  of  Justice. 

I  •.'.  i>h  tint  we  had  the  same  situafion 
evervwbere  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  all 
tlie  barriers  to  conununtty  involvemer.t  had 
fallen.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  Llnforru- 
natelv.  there  are  not  enoush  communities 
like  Marion  and  In  far  too  many  instance.^. 
correcMonpl  institurions  are  politely  tolerated 
instead  of  being  welcomed. 

I  think  the  slow  progress  to  date  can  he 
attributed  to  two  niain  factors.  One  of  tliese 
i.s  the  u^ifortuna'e  reluctance  of  many  peo- 
ple to  make  a  plaoe  in  their  communitv  for 
the  offender  after  he  is  released.  It  goes  back 
to  the  d:seased-limb  philosophv  and  the  at- 
titude that  tho=e  In  corrections' have  the  sole 
rpspoTisiblUty  for  changing  men  and  women 
in  onr  prisons.  It  results  from  the  unwilling- 
ness of  many  to  admit  tliat  offenders  repre- 
sent the  failure  of  all  th.e  institutions  in  our 
society— the  home,  the  church,  the  school. 
the  community. 

The  other  rea.son  for  slow  progress  mav 
be  that  all  of  us  in  corrections  have  to  work 
hnrder  on  community  relations — letting  our 
fellow  citizens  know  whnfs  going  on  in  our 
institutions,  why  its  happening^  and  what 
thp\  can  do  to  help. 

In  anv  crse.  it  won't  ever  vork  unless  it's 
a  two-way  street  as  it  has  been  in  Marlon. 
Our  efl'orts  will  be  in  vain  un'ess  people  like 
yourselves,  throughout  this  cotintry,  make  a 
.similar  commitment  to  full  Involvement  in 
the  process  of  criminal  Justice.  If  interest  in 
the  crime  problem  stops  at  prison  gates,  then 
weie  only  paying  lip  service  to  finding  a 
solution  to  that  problem. 

The  role  corrections  plays  in  seeking-  a  so- 
lution to  the  crime  problem  is  impHcit  in 
the  title.  The  goal  is  to  correct  the  offender 
so  that  he  will  be  a  productive  member  of 
society  after  release. 

I  can't  fully  describe  the  challenge  which 
confronts  us.  But  I  can  tell  you.  at  the  risk 
of  disappointing  some  of  our  more  impa- 
tient critics,  there  are  no  panaceas  to  get  the 
job  done. 

The  magnitude  of  the  challenge  and  the 
failures  of  the  past,  however,  are  no  justi- 
fication for  throwing  up  our  hands. 

It  means  that  we  must  increase  our  efforts 
to  offer  educational,  training,  counseling,  and 
other  opportunities  which  "can  prepare  the 
offender  to  play  a  productive  role  in  the  so- 
ciety of  which  he  is  a  part. 

We  are  not  so  unrealistic  as  to  believe  that 
all  offenders  will  take  advantage  of  these 
opportunities.  What  makes  it  worthwhile, 
though.  Is  that  even  at  an  institution  like 
Marion— which  houses  our  most  difficult  of- 
fenders—we frequently  have  success. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  pleased  I  was  in  Octo- 
ber about  the  front  page  New  York  Times 
story  on  a  Marion  inmate  who  earned  his 
undergraduate  degree  magna  cum  laude  from 
Southern  Illinois  University.  Not  only  did 
he  graduate  with  honors,  but  through  sheer 
determination  he  completed  four  years'  work 
In  21  months,  setting  a  record  unequalled  by 
SIU  studies  who  have  a  lot  more  oppor- 
tunities. 
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His  accomplishment  was,  mosi  of  all  a 
credit  to  his  motivation.  But  it  also  says 
something  about  community  involvement  in 
that  sucli  a  program  could  even  be  made 
available.  It  throws  at  us  the  hard  challenge 
OI  finding  and  reaching  other  such  men. 

Taking  a  moment  to  look  into  the  future,  I 
don't  know  of  any  substantial  change  in  the 
vital  role  now  played  by  the  institution  here 

Marion  is  one  of  our  newer  institutions 
and.  as  such,  lias  benefited  by  having  indus- 
trial programs  that  are  relevant  to  needs  of 
the  job  market  outside.  We  employ  inmates 
in  a  sheet  metal  factory  and  a  printing  shop 
within  the  institution  and  wish  that  we  had 
similar  industries  in  some  of  our  older 
facilities. 

Marion  has  a  modern  vocational  training 
program  and  the  education  department  has  a 
wide  offering  that  ranges  from  literacy  train- 
ing to  college  studies.  We  are  extremely 
pleased  by  all  the  assistance  we  have  had 
from  both  SIU  and  from  John  A.  Logan  Col- 
lege. 

Looking  ahead  for  the  entire  Federal  prison 
system,  a  number  of  new  Institutions  are 
either  under  construction  or  on  the  drawing 
boards. 

These  new  institutions  will  help  to  allevi- 
ate some  of  the  pressures  we  have  been  feel- 
ing as  a  result  of  getting  Increasing  numbers 
oi  offenders. 

They  will  be  small  and  modern  and  we  ha\e 
deliberately  attempted  to  eliminate  the  op- 
pressive atmosphere  that  Is  prevalent  In  so 
many  of  the  Nation's  aging,  outmoded 
pri.soiis. 

In  the  past,  ai'd  today  especiallv.  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  about  the 
correctional  sysreni  in  general.  Much  of  this 
criticism,  of  course,  has  been  justified  so  the 
question  becomes  whether  or  not  we  tire 
making  positive  steps  forward. 

The  answer  to  the  question  is  that  we  are 
making  such  steps.  Tlie  Bureau  of  Prisons 
recognizes  that  98',  of  the  offenders  we  get 
will  some  day  be  back  on  the  streets  again 
We  recognize  that  our  role  in  the  protection 
of  society  is  to  hold  these  offenders  safely 
and  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  keep  them  from 
returning  to  a  life  of  crime. 

Citizens  across  the  country  have  begun  to 
take  note  of  the  deplorable  conditions  In 
many  of  our  institutions  and  are  now  be- 
ginning to  understand  the  problem.  Part  of 
the  credit  for  this  understanding  must  go  to 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  has 
published  a  pamphlet  called,  "Marshaling 
Citizens'  Power  to  Modernize  Corrections."" 
The  pamphlet  (and  a  slide  presentation  is 
also  avaUable)  gives  Insight  Into  correctional 
Issues  and  tells  how  to  mobilize  citizen  and 
legislative  support  for  correctional  programs. 
Approximately  one  million  copies  alreadv 
have  been  distributed. 

The  most  encouraging  progress  In  cor- 
rections has  been  the  recognition  and  support 
we  have  received  from  the  Congress.  In 
fiscal  year  1969,  for  example,  the  budget 
for  the  Federal  prison  system  was  only  $69 
million.  Last  fiscal  year.  It  was  $175  mllUon. 
As  businessmen,  I  think  you  can  appreciate 
that  all  the  good  intentions  In  the  world  are 
of  no  tise  unless  you  have  the  financial 
backing  to  put  them  into  action. 

Because  of  the  new  awareness  and  sup- 
port for  corrections,  however,  there  has  also 
been  a  disturbing  attempt  in  some  quarters 
to  find  a  panacea  that  will  cure  all  of  our 
correctional  tils.  In  recent  months,  there 
has  been  qtilte  a  clamor  that  we  should  give 
tip  all  correctional  institutions  in  favor  of 
treating  offenders  within  the  community. 

The  Bureau  of  P>risons  supports  community 
treatment  and  pioneered  In  the  use  of  half- 
way houses.  We  operate  15  of  our  own  and 
have  contracts  with  more  than  70  others. 
But  we  realize  that  many  offenders  still  need 
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Institutions  and  that  the  Institutions  we  put 
them  in  are  going  to  have  to  offer  a  lot 
more  theui  some  of  the  steel  and  concrete 
fortresses  that  have  been  in  vogue  for  the 
past  century. 

Community  treatment  has  a  lot  to  com- 
ntend  It.  It  has  a  degree  of  humaneness 
which  Institutions  can  never  achieve  and  It 
w  cheap  by  comparison.  But  It  Is  not  a 
panacea. 

The  rational  approach  Is  to  develop  each 
method  of  treatment  so  we  can  offer  correc- 
tional alternatives  that  wUl  meet  both  the 
needs  of  oiu:  offenders  and  the  requirements 
of  our  society. 

Whether  corrections  can  realize  the  full 
potential  of  either  method  wUl  depend  on 
men  and  women  like  yourselves  throughout 
this  country.  Unless  there  Is  a  national  com- 
mitment, community  treatment  will  never 
get  off  the  ground  and  institutions  will  con- 
tinue to  be  places  where  isolation  and  de- 
humanlzatlon  prevail. 

Should  that  occur,  we  can  forget  abotit 
diminishing  the  problem  of  crime! 


CONGRESSIONAL  LEADERSHIP  AND 
THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'i:S 

Thursday.  February  1.  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  there  is 
any  total  agreement  in  this  body,  It  may 
wen  be  that  our  branch  of  Government 
has  lost  power  to  the  executive. 

We  have  chosen  to  react  rather  than 
act  ourselves  in  the  first  place  as  a  co- 
equal branch  of  Government — one  which 
is  responsible  for  making  the  laws  and 
overseeing  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  executed  and  administered. 

■While  we  may  be  able  to  ameliorate 
our  immediate  problems,  there  Is  no 
realistic  probability  of  escape  from  them 
until  we  face  up  to  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  biggest  arena  of  this  debate  is,  no 
doubt,  the  handling  of  the  Federal  budget 
by  the  Congress.  We  mast  and  should 
initiate  strong  pi'ograms  to  reduce  waste 
of  tax  dollars  throughout  our  entire  gov- 
ernment. There  are  many  areas  in  which 
we  can  save  Federal  dollars  ^^ithout  im- 
pairing economic  or  social  growth. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  dis- 
cussed this  in  a  recent  editorial  which  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues can  find  time  to  read  it. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  article  suc- 
cinctly sums  up  om-  responsibilities, 
saying: 

Congress  can  either  contribute  greatly 
toward  a  constructive  and  fiscally  sane 
budget,  or  It  can  muff  the  Job.  Before  It 
can  make  a  positive  contribution,  however, 
it  must  straighten  out  Its  own  absurd  and 
self-defeating  budgetary  and  revenue  pro- 
cedures. The  present  non-system  parcels  out 
the  budget  in  so  many  directions  that  the 
overall  budget  picture  is  lost  sight  of  and, 
v/lth  It,  any  real  control.  If  Congress  wishes 
to  regain  Its  constitutional  powers.  It  would 
do  well  to  make  a  start  at  precisely  this 
point. 

The  editoilal  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tm:  Btidcet:  Mr.  Nixon's  Bm 
The  first  thing  to  be  noted  about  President 
Nixon's  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974 
Is  just  that:  It  Is  a  proposed  budget.  It 
is  m  essence  Mr.  Nixon's  opening  bid  in  the 
next  round  of  the  poUtlcal-economlc-flscal- 
social-defen.se  game  at  which  politicians  In 
both  the  executive  and  legislative  arms  of 
government,  at  all  levels,  endles.sly  play. 

In  fact,  his  latest  bid  comes  even  before 
the  last  round  is  played  out.  And  It  Is  In- 
strtictive.  In  examining  the  trend  of  this 
bid,  to  review  what  happened  In  the  last 
round.  lii  brief,  a  year  ago  Mr.  Nixon  pro- 
posed to  spend  $246.3  billion  in  fiscal  1973, 
which  ends  this  coming  June  30.  Congress 
meanwhile  voted  to  spend  $261  billion,  and 
the  President  In  turn  countered  with  a  re- 
quest to  cut  that  back  to  a  ceUlng  of  $250 
billion,  with  him  making  the  Itemized  cutfi. 
Congress  said  no.  The  President  then  dug 
In  his  heels  and  refused  to  spend  more  than 
$250  billion  of  the  money  which  Congress 
liad  appropriated. 

■Viewed  from  this  background.  President 
Nixon's  new  proposed  budget  of  $268.7  billion 
for  fiscal  1974,  while  presented  as  a  con- 
servative and  nonlnflatlonary  federal  spend- 
ing program,  is  actually  7  or  8  percent  higher 
than  last  year's  proposal.  That  ts  pretty 
much  In  line  with  the  way  the  federal  budget 
has  been  Increasing  In  recent  years.  And 
it  Is  considerably  higher  than  the  minus-3 
or  -4  percent  annual  increment  in  the  gross 
iiatlonal  product — hardly  regressive  from  a 
conservative  economic  standpoint. 

Mr.  Nixon  characterizes  his  budget  In 
terms  of  an  effort  "to  chart  a  new  course 
for  America."  In  his  Sunday  night  address 
to  the  American  people,  he  referred  to  the 
budget  as  a  major  campaign  effort  against  a 
spendthrift  Congress  In  "the  battle  of  the 
budget."  As  a  scene-setting  effort  this  is  all 
\i-ithln  the  ordinary  context  of  American  po- 
litical theater.  But  It  has  to  be  recognized 
as  such. 

In  our  view,  the  new  Nixon  budget  Is  more 
nearly  an  effort  to  strike  a  middle  path  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  spending  too  much 
too  fast  In  social  betterment  on  the  one 
hand,  and  pulling  In  the  economic  reins  too 
hard  on  the  other.  From  a  purely  fiscal 
standpoint,  the  new  budget  recognizes  that 
the  economy  Is  still  not  fully  recovered  from 
recession,  but  is  growing  healthily.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  $19  billion  Uicrease  In  federal 
spending,  which  the  continuing  economic 
growth  should  allow,  without  stoking  the 
inflationary  fires,  which  remain  a  serious 
threat.  And  so  It  sets  a  realistic  overall 
budgetary  limit.  Past  experience,  however, 
teaches  that  Congress  will  regard  that  figure 
as  a  floor  rather  than  a  ceUing.  And  here  is 
where  Congress  should  dlsclpUne  itself. 

Within  that  context,  however,  there  is 
surely  plenty  of  room  for  debate  and  ma- 
neuver. If  the  Democratic  leadership  of  Con- 
gress decides  that  more  spending  Is  needed 
on  social  programs  than  Mr.  Nixon  recom- 
mends, there  is  one  way  of  achieving  that 
end  without  Inflationary  danger:  raise  taxes. 
This,  of  cotirse,  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Nixon 
"nas  vowed  not  to  do,  and  he  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  he  will  veto  any  spending 
Congress  calls  for  beyond  his  $269  billion 
ceiling.  In  any  case,  this  Is  not  a  road  the 
Congress  Is  likely  to  go  down  without  the 
President's  prodding.  Taxes  are  no  more 
popular  with  congressmen  than  with  pres- 
idents. 

The  more  likely  arena  for  the  "battle  of 
the  budget"  is  in  the  area  of  priorities. 
Mr.  Nixon  has  called  for  scrapping  of  70 
federal  aid  programs,  including  some  In 
aid  to  education,  law  enforcement,  job  train- 
ing, and  urban  development.  While  he  has 
nllccated  $6.9  blllicn  yearly  to  four  .'special 
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revenue-sharing  programs  with  cities  and 
Etate.s,  which  woiild  allow  them  to  carry  on 
some  of  the  federal  programs  being  elimi- 
nated, that  proposal  is  a  sharp  reverse-march 
from  Mr.  Nixon's  proposals  of  a  year  ago. 
Then  he  called  for  six  plans  totaling  $12  3 
billion. 

In  many  ways  the  particulars  of  Mr 
N.xon's  budget  appear  to  be  an  attack  on 
what  re:nalns  of  former  President  Lyndc:i 
Johnson's  Groat  Society  programs:  gone  are 
Model  Cities  slum  restoration;  local-action 
antipoverty  programs;  local  mental-health 
prcgrams,  among  others.  At  the  same  time. 
however,  gone  also  are  some  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
own  former  pet  Ideas;  no  mention  of  wel- 
lare  reform:  no  provUlon  for  his  touted 
:amijy  assistance  program;  no  real  commit- 
ment to  national  health  Insurance.  Con- 
crc-s  V.  ill  surely,  and  rightly,  subject  these 
iuid  other  decisions  to  a  vigorous  debate  over 
priorities. 

We  ourselves  would  serlovisly  question  the 
-1  billion  cutback  on  manpower  training 
programs,  the  slashes  in  subsidies  for  Amtrak 
paastnger  rail  service,  the  slashes  In  research 
en  highspeed  rail  travel,  and  dilution  c: 
xvater  pollution  control.  And,  as  dlscu&ned 
below,  there  is  the  whole  qucitiou  of  how 
much  of  the  federal  budget  should  go  to 
defense  spending. 

In  this  debate.  Congress  can  either  con- 
tribute greatly  toward  a  constructive  and 
fiscally  sane  budget,  or  it  can  muS  the  job. 
Beioie  It  can  make  a  positive  contribution 
however,  it  must  straighten  out  Its  own 
absurd  and  self-defeating  budgetary  and 
revenue  procedures.  The  present  nonsystem 
parcels  out  the  budget  In  so  many  dlrectlous 
that  the  overall  budget  picture  la  lost  sight 
of  and,  with  It.  any  real  control.  If  Congress 
wishes  to  regain  Its  constitutional  powers,  it 
would  do  well  to  make  a  start  at  i-)rcclscly 
•;i:s  pOiiU. 


DOMESTIC  DOG  AND  CAT 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  c.M.:roRKi.\ 
I':  rilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  1,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Calif oraia.  Mi. 
Sj)caker,  according  to  tlie  Department  ol 
Agriculture,  a  group  of  businessmen  in 
■Venezuela  is  planning  to  commercially 
raise  cats,  slaughter  them,  and  then  ex- 
port the  skins  and  other  products  to 
the  United  States  for  sale. 

In  addition  to  the  skins,  wlrich  re- 
portedly will  bring  50  cents  each  In  the 
United  States,  these  people  plan  to  sell 
the  gut  for  sutures  and  strings  for 
musical  in.struments,  and  to  market  the 
feet  for  good-luck  charms. 

The  cats'  carcas.'^es  will  then  be  fed  to 
mice,  which,  in  turn  v.ill  be  fed  (o  tJie 
cats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  an  i.-^olatcd 
case.  A  South  African  bu.sine?.=;man  an- 
nounced a  plan  to  raise  dogs  for  Importa- 
tion of  dog  skins  into  the  United  States 
However,  the  public  outcry  led  the  South 
African  Government  to  amend  its  Animal 
Protection  Act  to  specifically  proliibit 
the  slaughtering  of  domestic  dogs  for 
financial  gain. 

However,  existing  U.S.  laws  and 
regulations  would  not  stop  this  operation. 

Tliis  utter  disregard  for  domestic  cat."^ 
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and  dogs  must  be  challensed  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  factory-farming  of  cats 
and  dogs  for  pelts— merely  to  satisfv 
human  vanity— must  be  halted. 

By  timely  action,  Congress  could  pre- 
ent  the  burgeoning  of  inhumane  for- 
_  ign  industries  built  around  the  raising  o; 
domestic  dogs  and  cats  for  slaughter. 

For  this  reason.  I  introduced  H.R.  3347. 
he  Domestic   Dog   and   Cat   Protection 
^ct,  which  would  prohibit  the  importa- 
ion  of  domestic  dog  and  cat  products 
nto  the  United  States.  In  addition,  this 
jroposal  would  prevent  the  interstate 
lihipment  of  factoi-y-produced  domestic 
i  at  and  dog  skins,  pelts,  and  other  prod- 
ucts    for     which     the     animals     v.ere 
I  laughtered. 

My  bill  would  levy  a  $10,000  fine  for 
ihe  first  violation,  and  $20,000  for  the 
(Jonvlctlon  of  a  second  oflfense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally,  believe  that 
\  hose  who  would  slaughter  cats  and  dogs 
lor  profit  have  grossly  misjudged  the 
J  Lmerican  people,  if  they  expect  us  to  buy 
(at  and  dog  skiia  products.  However,  I 
i  Iso  believe  that  such  an  act.  as  I  have 
proposed,  would  discoiuage  the  begin- 
i  ig  of  such  a  business  before  it  has  had 
i  n  opportimity  to  slaughter  any  dogs  and 
c  ats.  Such  an  act  would  lay  to  rest  any 
V  sions  of  marketing  dog  and  cot  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States. 
At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
ke  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  com- 
munication from  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
a  newspaper  clipping  from  Coro, 
\enezuela  on  this  topic: 

\T     SL.^UCHTER  HOUSE     PLANNED     BY     CiXV     fr 

Cord  Busincssmen 
(By  Michael  Salazar  Leldenz) 
ICoRo.— This  city,  lying  In  the  sandv  irri- 
a  iscence  that  surrounds  it  and  her  colonial 
pist— much  of  whose  architecture  remains 
IE  tact— win  be  the  center  of  a  new.  unusual 
ir  dustry. 

A  group  of  concerned  citizens,  confronting 
»  scarce  Industrial  possibilities  that  have 
In  the  region  for  the  past  four  cen- 
decided  to  found  an  enterprise  th.it 
mid  exploit  on  a  Uirge  scale  the  breedlng 
cats.  " 

This  idea  Is  expected  to  change  drastically 
■-  economic  situation   of  the  Inhabitants 
up  until  now  have  been  receiving  in- 
off  the  money  that  trickles  down  from 
National  Budget   and  from  the  touri.st 
niustry  that  has  only  recently  begun. 
The  company  formed  by  Drs.  Mario  Jacobo 
'•-":   Raul   Lopez   Lilo.   Ruben   Henriquez 
a,  Arnaldo  Curiel  and  Jose  Angel  Jlme- 
and  banker  Yamll  Rujana  Eblen   plans 
start  the  industry  with  10  thousand  cats, 
e  skins  of  these  animals  will  be  sold  in 
United  States  and  Europe  for  .J50  after 
i:-.g  been  processed. 

DERIV.^TIVES 

bn  the  other  hand,  in  this  line  of  bu~ine  =; 

tlT^re  will  also  be  a  demand  for  derivatives 

come  from  the  breeding  of  cats.  The 

;s  of  the  cats,  commonly  known  as  "cat 

,"  are  used  In  the  fabrication  of  surgical 

|ead   and   for   gtiltar   strings.   The   entre- 

neurs  also  feel  that  the  paws  of  the  cats 

b€  used  to  make  "good  luck"  key  rings 

that   certain   bones   may   be    used   for 
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[t  Is  also  believed  that  the  hair  from 
so  a«  of  these  animals  wiU  serve  in  the  mak- 
ing of  fine  artists'  brushes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS  •» 

Banker  Yamil  Rujana  Eblen  Is  the  vice- 
Presideut  of  tiie  Regional  Development  Bank 
and  is  also  a  well-known  businessman. 

He  explained  that  the  cat  breeding  project 
has  received  offers  of  economic  lacking  from 
various  sectors,  including  businessman  Jose 
Henriquez  Morales,  who  has  already  oifered 
$V2j  thou.~and  tor  the  cat  business. 

NOVEL    IDE.\ 

In  reahtv,  he  explained,  the  cre.ition  of  a 
novel  indiiMry  Is  being  tried  becau.se  the  cats 
will  be  fed  mice  and  the  mice  will  be  fed 
with  the  meat  of  the  same  cats. 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  once  the  cats' 
parts  which  are  to  be  fabricated  have  been 
processed,  the  carcasses  that  remain  will  be 
used  to  feed  a  breed  of  20  tliousand  sand  mice 
whose  raising  will  be  begun  at  the  same  time. 
With  these  rodents  the  problem  of  feeding 
the  cats  will  be  resolved.  The  Importation  of 
20  to  30  thousand  sand  mice,  which  have 
been  brought  in  by  the  biological  depart- 
ments of  the  national  universities  and  the 
Venezuelan  Institute  of  Scientific  Investiga- 
tions in  t!;e  past  will  be  avoided,  he  added. 

REPRODUCTION    CYCLES 

Drs.  Mr.rio  J.°.cobo  Penso,  Ruben  Henrique?: 
Garcia.  Arnaldo  Curiel  and  Raul  Lopez  Lilo 
explained  that  the  native  cats  reproduce 
every  90  davs  and  have  a  litter  ranfin"  In 
size  from  3   to  9  kittens.  °     " 

At  the  same  time  the  mice  ret)roduce 
e-ery  21  days  a  litter  of  from  6  to  9  offspring. 

"As  the  growth  of  both  present  certain 
soecial  geometric  characteristics,  if  we  Ini- 
tiate the  breeding  of  10  thousand  cats,  the 
20  thousand  mice  will  allow  us  to  feed  all 
of  the  animals  and  we  would  guarantee  In 
this  manner,  at  a  mininum  cost,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  indvistry,"  they  explained. 

CANNING    PLANNED 

"On  the  other  hand."  they  e.-^plained  "if 
v.e  are  left  with  an  excess  of  mice,  we  could 
In  the  immediate  future  Install  a  cannincr 
plant  for  mouse  meat,  which  will  be  used  as 
food  for  house  cats  in  the  whole  country  " 

They  added  that  the  left-overs  of  the  cats 
and  the  mice  will  be  made  Into  fertilizer  of 
prime  quality  to  supply,  in  immediate  con- 
dition, the  onlcn.  tomato  and  pepper  plan- 
tations that  are  found  on  the  perimeters  of 
the  city. 

Also,  they  explained,  the  heads  of  mice, 
dissected,  win  serve  to  make  tie  clips. 

Dr.  Felix  Vargas  Graterol.  ex-General  Sec- 
retary of  Government,  and  a  person  linked 
with  the  political  and  economic  sectors  of 
the  country,  was  named  the  legal  counsel  of 
the  company  which  will  breed  the  cats.  Re- 
ferring to  the  po.ssibilities  of  this  industrv. 
he  noted  that  he  will  give  employment  to  at 
least  100  people  and  to  many  veterinary  and 
para-veterinary  personnel. 

The  same  characteristics  of  the  compimy, 
he  said,  that  in  beginning  were  taken  with 
less  seriousness  than  they  should  have  been, 
will  foster  other  Industries,  among  them 
tourism,  because  there  will  be  manv  tourists 
who  come  to  observe  otir  original  industrial 
process.'-' 

LOW    COSTS 

Dr.  Jose  Angel  Jimenez,  one  of  the  busi- 
nessmen, explained  that  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion of  this  Industry  will  be  minimal.  Equally 
the  costs  of  marketing  will  be  reduced.  He 
indicated  that  a  skilled  worker  makes  Bs  15 
a  day  or  $3  more  or  less.  The  climate  is  ideal 
in  allowing  production  all  year  long  and  the 
city  of  Coro  has  temperature  averages  of  28 
ccntigrades. 

The  industries  that  are  located  In  Coro." 
he  said,  "will  be  capable  of  producing  12 
months  a  year  because  of  the  climate,  the 
abundance  of  water,  and  the  transport  roads 
which  connect  Coro  with  the  rest  of  the 
country." 
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Dr.  Ramon  Antonio  Medina,  the  governor 
of  Falcon  State,  referring  to  the  cat  industry 
said  that  his  goverimieut  Is  ready  to  givp 
moral  and  economic  support  to  all  of  those 
industries  that  show  the  feasibility. 

"We  believe,"  he  said,  "that  since  we  are 
giving  a  great  push  to  tourism,  constructing; 
projects  and  bettering  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  state,  we  also  have  the  obliga- 
tion to  support  all  of  the  industries  thi-t 
may  operate  in  Falcon. 

For.EicN  Ac.ntct'LTURAL  Service, 

December  29,  1971. 

Fro::i:  Caracas 

To:  Department  of  Agriculture.  \Vr.shinE-ton 
Ref :  Code  13  V  Voluntary 
Subject:  Venezuela:  Commercial  Cat  Produc- 
tion m  Venezuela 
In  a  move  that  may  leave  some  cat  lovers 
with  a  queasy  feeling,  a  group  In  the  north- 
western state  of  Falcon  has  announced  to 
begin  commercial  production  of  cats.  Such 
production  is  being  spurred  by  reports  that 
prepared  cat  skins  bring  about  50  cents  each 
in  the  U.S.  There  are  also  plans  to  sell  the 
gut  for  sutures  and  strings  for  musical  in- 
struments, and  the  feet  for  good-luck  charms 
(rabbits'  feet  have  no  special  properties  in 
Venezuela— here  the  good  luck  comes  from  a 
cat's  paw) . 

As  an  extra  twist  to  this  already  unusu:il 
venture,  the  group  plans  to  raise  mice  as 
feed  for  the  cats.  And,  because  onlv  the  skins, 
paws,  and  guts  of  the  cats  have  commercial 
value  here,  the  meat  will  be  fed  to  the  mice. 
Since  the  plans  are  to  start  with  only  tea 
thousand  cats  as  compared  to  twenty  thou- 
.•■and  mice,  and  because  mice  multiply  much 
more  rapidly  than  cats,  the  enterprise  is 
looking  for  markets  for  Its  mice  In  research 
facilities.  Waste  from  this  operation  will  be 
used  as  fertilizer  In  fruit  orchards  in  nearbv 
areas. 

Initial  Investment  In  this  enterprise  will 
probably  be  about  $200,000  ($44,000),  and 
.'iince  the  animals  are  feeding  on  each  other, 
upkeep  should  be  minimal.  Eventually  the 
operation  should  provide  employment  to 
about  one  hundred  people  In  the  Coro  area. 
Comment  Because  this  whole  proposal  has 
an  air  of  unreality  about  It  we  checked  Its 
authenticity  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
(MAC).  There  we  were  told  that  not  only 
was  this  a  legitimate  enterprise,  but  that 
the  Director  of  Livestock  Programs  in  MAC 
was  starting  an  operation  to  raise  burros  for 
tlLCir  skins. 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  Jr., 
Aisistant  Agricultural  Attache. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
OLIVER  P.  BOLTON 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31.  1973 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  mv 
privilege  to  come  to  Congress  in  the  83d 
Congress  as  a  freshman  with  Oliver  P. 
Bolton.  I  enjoyed  his  friendship  and  ad- 
mired the  manner  in  which  he  worked. 

Oliver  always  had  a  smile  for  every- 
one and  I  shall  never  forget  the  bound- 
less energy  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  approached  every  task. 

I  deeply  regret  the  passing  of  a  good 
friend  and  extend  my  complete  sympathy 
to  his  family. 


Februanj  5,  1973 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— J/o/ic/ay,  February  J,  1973 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered 
hy  the  Lord;  and  he  delighteth  in  his 
way. — Psalms  37:  23, 

Almighty  God,  in  fear  of  whom  is  the 
begimiing  of  wisdom  and  in  love  for 
whom  is  the  beginning  of  life,  we  come  to 
Thee  knowing  that  in  losing  ourselves 
in  Thee  we  find  ourselves  and  we  dis- 
cover that  we  find  our  brother  also.  One 
in  Thee  makes  us  one  with  oiu*  fellow 
men  across  all  barriers  of  race,  color, 
and  creed.  Living  with  Thee  may  we  be- 
come channels  through  which  Thy  heal- 
ing power  may  flow  into  our  world. 

May  our  loyalties  be  deep,  our  sym- 
pathies wide,  our  faith  high,  and  our 
hope  for  better  days  bright.  Make  us 
great  enough  in  mind  and  good  enough 
in  spirit  to  keep  ourselves  devoted  to  the 
best  that  the  best  may  come  to  renewed 
life  in  us. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  being  good 
went  about  doing  good  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Jom-nal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  261.  An  act  to  amend  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for 
minimum  Federal  payments  for  4  addi- 
tional years,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  606.  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Commission  on  Highway  Beautlfl- 
cation  established  under  section  123  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
92-500,  appointed  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Baker,  and 
Mr.  Buckley  as  members  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  of  the  National  Study  Com- 
mission under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Res- 
olution 32  of  the  73d  Congress,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  HuDDLESTON  to  the  U.S.  Ter- 
ritorial Expansion  Memorial  Commission 
in  lieu  of  Mr.  Anderson,  retired. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
89-491,  appointed  Mr.  Nunn  to  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentemiial  Com- 
mission in  lieu  of  Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr., 
resigned. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
90-259.  appointed  Mr.  Stevens  to  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Boggs.  retired. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
84-944,  appointed  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Hathaway  to  the  Senate  Office  Building 
Commission  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina  and  Mr.  Gambrell.  re- 
tired. 


AMERICANS  MISSING  IN  LAOS 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  ob- 
tain a  more  factual  accounting  of  the  311 
Americans  missing  in  Laos.  The  latest  list 
from  Paris  shows  only  three  of  the  311  as 
prisoners. 

Based  on  pa.st  experience,  it  is  fairly 
accurate  to  say  that  of  the  311  shot  down 
over  Laos,  at  least  45  percent  or  well  over 
130  of  these  Americans  were  alive  when 
they  hit  the  ground. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  is  whether 
or  not  these  men  are  still  being  held  cap- 
tive in  Laos.  North  Vietnam,  or  even 
China  or  were  they  executed  or  died  from 
starvation  after  being  captured.  The 
families  of  the  mLssing  are  entitled  to 
know  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones.  I  urge 
officials  at  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  State  Department  to  press  the  North 
Vietnamese,  and  press  them  hard,  for 
concrete  information  on  these  missing 
Americans.  We  are  living  up  to  our  part 
of  the  peace  agreement.  It  is  well  past 
time  for  them  to  live  up  to  their  part. 


COSTLINESS  OF  "COLLEAGUE  ' 
CORRESPONDENCE 

•  Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  come  forth  £uid  comment  with 
concern  upon  the  fact  that  this  Congress 
has  already  become  captured  by  the  com- 
pulsion to  continually  crank  out  cor- 
respondence commonly  commencing  with 
'Dear  Colleague." 

I  am  a  man  of  caution  and,  I  hope, 
a  man  of  commonsense,  but  I  cannot  con- 
tain my  contempt  for  the  current,  colos- 
sal volume  of  these  communications.  We 
have  created  a  carrousel  beyond  com- 
pare, and  this  is  a  circimistance  swiftly 
becommg  beyond  the  capacity  of  many 
to  contemplate — to  say  nothing  of  sim- 
ply trying  to  calculate  the  carloads  of 
colleague  letters  being  carried  to  our  of- 
fices each  day.  If  this  must  continue, 
perhaps  my  colleagues  will  consider  con- 
verting their  comments  to  a  recycled  con- 
dition and,  thus,  constitute  a  case  for 
commendation  by  conservationists. 

I  do  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues for  their  characteristic  desire  to 
carefully  convey  their  wishes  to  have  co- 


spon.sors  in  the  creation,  cancellation,  or 
continuation  of  certain  legi.slaiive  pio- 
giains.  but  let  us  commence  to  exercise 
control  in  connection  with  "Dear  Col- 
league" correspondence. 

I  conclude  that  if  we  truly  want  to 
curtail  co.sts.  we  should  come  home  and 
closely  examine  the  co.stliness  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my  doar 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  lovn. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  it  help  if  they  wei  e 
addressed  as  "Dear  Ms." — whatever  thai 
means — or  "Dear  M."  or  :inother  of  thc.^e 
fancy  abbreviations  in  vosue  these  day.s'' 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  think  it  might  well 
help.  Sometimes  I  find  my.sclf  u.^ino: 
"Ms."  if  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  gender. 


TRIBUTE   TO   VIETNAM   WAR  DEAD 

"Mr.  ABDNOR  asked  and  was  given 
IJermission  to  address  the  Hoase  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  re.solution  whit  li 
pays  tribute  to  the  great  sacrifice  made 
by  American  fighting  men  and  wom.ii 
in  Vietnam  who  laid  down  their  lives  to 
preserve  the  ideals  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world. 

My  bill  would  provide  that  the  Ameri- 
can fiag  be  flown  at  half  staff  for  one 
month  from  February  27th  to  March 
27th.  This  is  a  small,  but  just  way  to 
express  the  .sadness  of  a  nation  tired 
from  a  draining  w  ar  and  wcai'y  from  the 
wounds  of  her  lost  sons  and  daughters. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  in  th3  House 
will  join  with  me  in  supporting  this 
measure  as  one  way  we  may  honor  our 
Vietnam  war  dead. 


IMPOUNDMENT  OF  FUNDS 

I  Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  givcii 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  tiemendous  amount  of  discus- 
sion about  impoundment  of  funds, 
budgetary  cutbacks  in  funding  and  ac- 
tual curtailment  of  funds  for  categorical 
programs.  Interestingly  enough,  we 
heard  from  the  Democratic  Governors  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  and  today.  Mi-. 
Speaker,  you  were  visited  by  Mayor 
Alioto.  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  Democratic  Governor,  Mayor 
Alioto,  and  the  11  mayors  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  action  committee 
of  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  are 
alarmed  about  impoundment  of  funds 
and  the  public  employment  progiain. 
They  are  crying  'outrage  '  becau.se  Presi- 
dent Nixon  ha.s  broken  the  promise  he 
made  to  them  in  1969  that  general  reve- 
nue sharing  woiUd  be  in  addition  to,  not 
a  substitute  for  spe?:ific  programs  for  the 
poor  and  the  minorities  who  make  up  so 
much  of  central-city  populations. 

This  was  a  promise  that  Alioto  told 
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,-ou,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  had 
welshed  on.  Apparently,  this  promise 
las  repeated  by  high  administration  offl- 
ials  as  late  as  the  day  before  Mr.  Nixon's 
econd  inauguraticn.  Though  the 
nayors  had  no  precise  figures  on  the 
otal  damage  that  the  proposed  budget 
vould  do  to  the  cities,  they  could  begin 
vith  the  36  percent  cut  in  funds  for 
""D.  from  $4.2  billion  in  actual  spend- 
tliis  year  to  $2.7  billion  requested 
•fiscal  year  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  less  than  2  years 
go  that  the  President  of  the  United 
Jtates    imleashed    the    Governors    and 
1  layors  in  an  extensive  lobbying  effort  to 
( oerce  Congress  into  passing  a  program 
n  which  they  were   interested.   That 
I  rogram,  of  course,  was  revenue  sharing. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  what  hap- 
I  ened  to  the  commitment  that  the  Presi- 
cent  made   to  the  Governors  and  the 
riajors  not  to  cut  back  on  mban  pro- 
grams by  substituting  general  revenue- 
s  aaring  funds  for  exi.sttng  .•specific  Fed- 
eral  grants. 
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qOMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
following  communication  from  the 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

February  2, 19?:;. 
■\e  Honorable  Carl  Albert, 
le  Speaker, 

S.  House  of  Representatires. 
Deab  Mb.   Speaker:    I   have  the  honor   to 
ti  uismic  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
"Tilte  House,  received  In  the  Clerks  Office  at 
:47  a.m.  on  Friday,  February  2,  1973,  and 
id  to  contain  an  overview  Message  from  the 
isldent  concerning  the  State  oX  the  Unlor.. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
By  W.   Ratmo.vd   Collet. 


STATE  OP  THE  UNION— MFSSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESHDENT  OF  THE 
UNTTED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
til  e  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  v.as  read 
ard  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
\vtiole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union : 

Td  rfte  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
The  traditional  form  of  the  President's 
arnual  report  giving  "to  the  Congress 
Information  of  the  State  of  the  Union" 
a  single  message  or  address.  As  the 
a£  airs  and  concerns  of  our  Union  have 
m|iltiplied  over  the  j'ears,  however,  so  too 
ve  the  sub.iects  that  require  discussion 
State  of  the  Union  Messages. 
This  year  in  particular,  with  so  many 
in  Government  programs  under 
cojisideration — and  with  our  ver>-  philos- 
y  about  the  relationship  between  the 
dividual  and  the  State  at  an  historic 
rj.ssroads — a  single,  all-embracing  State 
the  Union  Message  would  not  appear 
be  adequate. 

have  therefore  decided  to  present  my 

State  of  the  Union  report  in  the 

of  a  series  of  messages  during  these 

weeks  of  the  93rd  Congress.  The 


purpose  of  this  first  message  in  the  series 
is  to  give  a  concise  overview  of  where  we 
stand  as  a  people  today,  and  to  outline 
some  of  the  general  goals  that  I  belive  we 
should  pursue  over  the  next  year  and 
beyond.  In  coming  weeks,  I  will  send  to 
the  Congress  further  State  of  the  Union 
reports  on  specific  areas  of  pohcy  includ- 
ing economic  affairs,  natural  resources, 
human  resources,  community  develop- 
ment and  foreign  and  defense  policy. 

The  new  course  these  messages  will 
outline  represents  a  fresh  approach  to 
Government:  an  approach  that  addresses 
the  reaUties  of  the  1970s,  not  those  of 
the  1930s  or  of  the  1960s.  The  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  we  approach 
our  third  centmy  of  independence  should 
not  be  to  dominate  any  facet  of  Ameri- 
can life,  but  rather  to  aid  and  encourage 
people,  communities  and  institutions  to 
deal  with  as  many  of  the  difficulties  and 
challenges  facing  them  as  possible,  and 
lO  help  see  to  it  that  every  American 
has  a  full  and  equal  opportunity  to 
realize  his  or  her  potential. 

If  we  were  to  continue  to  expand  the 
Federal  Government  at  the  rate  of  the 
past  several  decades,  it  soon  would  con- 
sume us  entirely.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  must  make  clear  choices — 
choices  between  old  programs  that  set 
worthy  goals  but  failed  to  reach  them 
and  new  programs  that  provide  a  better 
way  to  realize  those  goals;  and  choices. 
to,  between  competing  programs — all  of 
wliich  may  be  desirable  in  themselves 
but  only  some  of  which  we  c;m  afford 
with  the  finite  resources  at  our  com- 
mand. 

Because  our  re.'^ources  are  not  infinite, 
we  also  face  a  critical  choice  in  1973 
between  holding  the  line  in  Government 
spending  and  adopting  expensive  pro- 
grams v,hich  will  surely  force  up  taxes 
and  refuel  inflation. 

Finally,  it  I3  vital  at  tliis  time  that 
we  restore  a  greater  sense  of  responsi- 
bilit.v  at  the  St.ite  and  local  level,  and 
among;  individual  Americans. 

WHERE   WE  STAND 

T'le  ba.sic  .state  of  our  Union  today  is 
soimd,  and  full  of  promi.se. 

We  enter  1973  economically  strong, 
militarily  secure  and.  mast  important 
of  all,  at  peace  after  a  long  and  trving 
war. 

America  continues  to  provide  a  better 
and  more  abundant  life  for  more  of  its 
people  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world. 

We  have  passed  through  one  of  the 
most  difficult  periods  in  our  histon-  with- 
out sunendering  to  despair  and  without 
dishonoring  our  ideals  as  a  people. 

Looking  back,  there  is  a  lesson  in  all 
this  for  all  of  us.  The  lesson  is  one  that 
we  sometimes  had  to  learn  the  hard  way 
over  the  past  few  years.  But  we  did  learn 
it.  That  lesson  is  that  even  potentially 
destructive  forces  can  be  converted  into 
positive  forces  when  we  knew  how  to 
channel  them,  and  when  we  use  common 
sense  and  common  decency  to  create  a 
chmate  of  mutual  respect  and  goodwill. 

By  working  together  and  harnessing 
the  forces  of  nature,  Americans  have 
unlocked  some  of  the  jreat  mvsteries  of 
the  universe. 


Men  have  walked  the  surface  of  the 
moon  and  soared  to  new  heights  of  dis- 
covery. 

This  same  spuit  of  discovery  is  help- 
ing us  to  conquer  disease  and  suffering 
that  have  plagued  our  own  planet  since 
the  dawn  of  time. 

By  working  together  with  the  leaders 
of  other  nations,  we  have  been  able  to 
build  a  new  hope  for  lasting  peace— for 
a  structm-e  of  world  order  in  which  com- 
mon interest  outweighs  old  animosities, 
and  in  which  a  new  generation  of  the 
human  family  can  grow  up  at  peace  in  a 
changing  world. 

At  home,  we  have  leained  that  by 
working  together  we  can  create  prosper- 
ity without  fanning  inflation;  we  can  re- 
store order  without  weakening  freedom. 

THE  CHAIX£NCES  WZ  FACE 

These  first  years  of  the  1970's  have 
been  good  years  for  America. 

Our  job — all  of  us  together— is  to  make 
1973  and  the  years  to  come  even  better 
ones.  I  believe  that  we  can.  I  believe  tJiat 
we  can  make  the  years  leading  to  our 
Bicentennial  the  best  four  years  in 
American  history. 

But  we  must  never  forget  that  nothin- 
worthwhile  can  be  achieved  without  the 
will  to  succeed  and  the  strength  to  sacri- 
fice. 

Hard  decisions  must  be  made,  and  we 
must  stick  by  them. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  we  musi 
remember  that  a  strong  America — an 
America  whose  word  is  believed  and 
whose  strength  is  respected— is  essential 
io  continued  peace  and  understanding  in 
the  world.  The  peace  with  honor  we  have 
achieved  in  Vietnam  has  strengthened 
this  basic  American  credibility.  We  must 
Lict  in  such  a  way  in  coming  years  that 
this  credibility  will  remain  intact,  and 
with  it,  the  world  stabiUty  of  which  ii 
is  so  indispensable  a  part. 

At  home,  we  must  reject  the  mistaken 
notion — a  notion  that  has  dominated  too 
much  of  the  public  dialogue  for  too 
long— that  ever  bigger  Goverrmient  is  the 
answer  to  every  problem. 

We  have  learned  only  too  well  tha*^ 
heavy  taxation  and  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending  are  not  a  cure-all.  In  to 
many  cases,  instead  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems they  were  aimed  at,  they  liave  mere- 
ly placed  an  ever  heavier  burden  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  American  taxpayer,  in 
the  form  of  higher  taxes  and  a  highe'- 
cost  of  living.  At  the  same  time  they  have 
deceived  our  people  because  many  of  thp 
intended  beneficiaries  received  far  less 
thin  was  promised,  thus  underminin[c 
public  faith  in  the  effectiveness  of  Gov- 
ernment as  a  whole. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  draw  the 
line.  The  time  h?s  come  for  the  respon- 
sible leaders  of  both  political  parties  to 
take  a  stand  against  overgrown  Govern- 
ment and  for  the  American  taxpayer. 
We  are  not  spending  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's money,  we  are  spending  th" 
taxpayer's  money,  and  it  must  be  spent 
in  a  way  which  guarantees  his  money's 
worth  and  yields  the  fullest  possible  ben- 
efit to  the  people  being  helped. 

The  answer  to  many  of  the  domestic 
problems  we  face  is  not  higher  taxes 
and  more  spending.  It  Is  less  waste,  more 
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results  and  greater  freedom  for  the  In- 
dividual American  to  earn  a  rightful 
place  in  his  own  community — and  for 
States  and  localities  to  address  their  own 
needs  in  their  own  ways,  in  the  light  of 
their  own  priorities. 

By  giving  the  people  and  their  locally 
elected  leaders  a  greater  voice  through 
changes  such  as  revenue  sharing,  and  by 
saying  "no"  to  excessive  Federal  spending 
and  higher  taxes,  we  can  help  achieve 
this  goal. 

COMING    MESSAGES 

The  policies  which  I  will  outline  to  the 
Congress  In  the  weeks  ahead  represent 
a  reaflarmation,  not  an  abdication,  of 
Federal  responsibility.  They  r^resent  a 
pragmatic  rededication  to  social  compas- 
sion and  national  excellence,  in  place  of 
the  combination  of  good  intentions  and 
fuzzy  follow-through  which  too  often  in 
the  past  was  thought  sufficient. 

In  the  field  of  economic  affairs,  our 
objectives  will  be  to  hold  down  taxes,  to 
contmue  controlling  inflation,  to  pro- 
mote economic  growth,  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity, to  encourage  foreign  trade,  to 
keep  farm  income  high,  to  bolster  small 
business,  and  to  promote  better  labor- 
management  relations. 

In  the  area  of  natural  resources,  my 
recommendations  will  include  programs 
to  preserve  and  enhance  the  environ- 
ment, to  advance  science  and  technology, 
and  to  assure  balanced  use  of  our  irre- 
placeable natural  resources. 

In  developing  human  resources,  I  will 
have  recommendations  to  advance  the 
Nation's  health  and  education,  to  im- 
prove conditions  of  people  in  need,  to 
carry  forward  our  increasingly  success- 
ful attacks  on  crime,  drug  abuse  and  in- 
justice, and  to  deal  with  such  important 
areas  of  special  concern  as  consumer  af- 
fairs. We  will  continue  and  improve  our 
Nation's  efforts  to  assist  those  who  have 
served  in  the  Armec  Service  in  Viet -Nam 
through  better  job  and  training  c^por- 
tunities. 

We  must  do  a  better  job  in  community 
development — in  creating  more  livable 
commimities,  in  which  all  of  our  children 
can  grow  up  with  fuller  access  to  op- 
portunity and  greater  immunity  to  the 
social  evils  and  blights  which  now 
plague  so  many  of  our  towns  and  cities. 
I  shall  have  proposals  to  help  us  achieve 
this. 

I  shall  also  deal  with  our  defense  and 
foreign  policies,  and  with  our  new  ap- 
proaches to  the  role  and  structure  of 
Government  itself. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  this  series  of 
messages  will  be  a  blueprint  for  modern- 
izing the  concept  and  the  fimctions  of 
American  Government  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  people. 

Converting  it  into  reality  will  require 
a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  shared  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  all  branches  of 
the  Government,  for  the  goals  we  seek 
are  not  those  of  any  single  party  or  fac- 
tion, they  are  goals  for  the  betterment  of 
all  Americans.  As  President,  I  recognize 
that  I  cannot  do  this  job  alone.  The  Con- 
gress must  help,  and  I  pledge  to  do  my 
part  to  achieve  a  constructive  working 
JBlatlonship  with  the  Congress.  My  sin- 


cere hope  is  that  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  can  work  together  in  this 
great  imdertaking  in  a  positive  spirit  of 
mutual  respect  and  cooperation. 

Working  together — the  Congress,  the 
Pi'esident  and  the  people — I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  can  translate  these  pro- 
posals into  an  action  program  that  can 
reform  and  revitalize  American  Govern- 
ment and,  even  more  important,  build 
a  better  life  for  all  Americans. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  2.  1973. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
SPEAKER— SUBPENA  SERVED  ON 
THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  subpena: 
|U.S.  District  Covirt  for  the  District  of  Co- 
llumbla.  Civil  Action  File  No.  27-73] 
Summons 

The  Regent  Cecil  J.  Williams  Plaintiif  v. 
Carl  Albert,  M.C,  Speaker,  et  al.  Defendants, 

To  the  above  named  Defendant:  Carl  Al- 
bert, M.C,  Speaker. 

You  are  hereby  summoned  and  required 
to  serve  upon  the  Regent  Cecil  J.  Williams, 
P.P.,  whose  address  is  1417  N  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005.  an  answer  to  the 
complaint  which  is  herewith  served  upon 
you,  within  60  days  after  service  of  this 
svmimons  vipon  you,  exclusive  of  the  day  of 
service.  If  you  fall  to  do  so,  judgment  by 
default  will  be  taken  against  you  for  the 
relief  demanded  in   the   complaint. 

James   F.    Davey, 

Clerk  of  Court. 

RCBIN     CUELLAR, 

Deputy  Clerk. 
Date:  January  5,  1973. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  5,  1973. 
Hon.  Richard  G.  Kleindienst, 
Attorney    General.    Department    of    Justice. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Mr.   Attorney   General:    On  Janu- 
ary 23,  I  received  a  summons  and  Complaint 
in    Civil    Action    No.    27-73    In    the    United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, against  me  in  my  official  capacity  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  2 
U.S.C.  188,  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  the  sum- 
mons and  Complaint  In  this  action  to  the 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
requesting  that  he  take  appropriate  action 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General.  I  am  also  sending  you  a 
copy  of  the  letter  I  forwarded  tills  date  to 
the  U.S.  Attorney. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Albert,  TIic  Spealer. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C,  February  5,  1973. 
Hon.  Harold  H.  Titus.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
U.S.  Court  House,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Titus:  I  am  sending  you  a  copy 
of  a  summons  and  Complaint  in  Civil  Action 
No.  27-73  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  against  me  in 
my  official  capacity  as  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives,  received  on  January  23, 
1973. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  2 
U.S.C.  118,  I  respectfully  request  that  you 
take  appropriate  action  as  deemed  necessary. 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  tlie 
Attorney  General,  In  defense  of  this  suit 
against  the  Speaker.  I  am  also  sending  you 
a  copy  of  the  letter  that  I  forwarded  this 


date  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely, 

Carl  Albert,  The  Speaker. 


MESSAGES  OF  SYMPATHY  AND  CON- 
DOLENCES FROM  THE  AMBASSA- 
DOR OF  TURKEY  AND  THE  SPEAK- 
ER OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY 
OF  TURKEY 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  commimicaiions  from  th* 

Ambassador  of  Turkey : 

Jani'ary  29,  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 

The  Speaker  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to  en- 
close herewith  the  mes.sage  of  His  Excellency 
Sabit  Osman  Avci,  the  President  of  the  Na- 
ilonal  A.ssembly  of  Turkey,  to  Your  Excel- 
lency, on  the  occa,sion  of  the  death  oi  His 
E.xcellency  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stales. 

In  sharing  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
message,  plea.se  accept,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  be- 
half of  my  wife  and  myself,  our  heartfelt 
condolences. 

Melih  Esenbel, 
.irnbassador  of  Turkey. 

Hon.  Carl  Albert. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatiivn, 
Washington,  D.C: 
I  am  deeply  grieved  by  the  news  of  the 
death   of   HE.   Lyndon   B.   Johnson,    former 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
On  this  very  sad  occasion  I  wish  to  convey 
to  your  excellency  my  sincere  feelings  of  sym- 
pathy and  condolences. 

Sabit  Osman  Avci, 
Speaker  of  the  National  Assembly 
0/  Turkey. 


DESIGNATION     AS     MEMBERS     OF 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL 

REVENUE  TAXATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  following  communication  from  the 

chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means : 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

U.S.  House  of  Representativfs. 
Washington.  DC.  January  29,  1971. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 

Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  section 
8002  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
the  following  Members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  been  designated  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation;  Hon.  Wilbur  D.  Mills: 
Hon.  Al  UUman;  Hon.  James  .\.  Burke:  Hon. 
Herman  T.  Schneebeli;  Hon  Harold  R  Col- 
lier; 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wilbur  D.  Mills, 

Chairman. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hou.^e 
the  following  re.signation  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Mercliant  Marine  and  Fisli- 
eries: 

Hon.  Carl  Albert. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  The 
Capitol.  Washington,  D.C. 
Deak  Mb.  Speaker:   I  wish  to  submit  my 
resignation,  effective  this  date,  as  a  member 
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I  tt  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
md  Fisheries. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

W11.LIAM  O.  Brat, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
;  esignatlon  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


.^POINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  SPECIAL  COMMISSION  ON 
MODERNIZATION  OF  HOUSE  GAL- 
LERY FACILITIES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
1  ions  of  section  499(a),  title  4,  Public 
:  iaw  91-510,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
liers  of  the  Special  Commission  on 
]  .lodemizatlon  of  House  Gallery  Facili- 
t  ies  the  following  Members  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Waggonner,  of  Louisiana,  chairman; 
Jrlr.  Dknholm,  of  South  Dakota;  Mr. 
Danielson,  of  California;  Mr.  Martin  of 
Nebraska;  and  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Ala- 
l  ama. 
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.■^POINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
BOARD  OP  VISITORS  TO  THE  US 
AIR  FORCE  ACADEMY 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
^sions  of  10  United  States  Code  9355ia» , 
t  tie  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
]  toard  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
i  icademy  the  following  r.4embers  on  the 
I  art  of  the  House :  Mr.  Flynt,  of  Geor- 
fia;  Mr.  Sikes,  of  Florida;  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin;  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Colo- 
1  ?.d.Q. 


Appointment    as    members    of 

BOARD  OF  visitors  TO  THE  U.S. 
COAST  GUARD  ACADEMY 
The  SPEAKER.  Ptirsuant  to  the  pro- 
Isions  of  14  United  States  Cede  194'ai, 
t  le  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
I  k)ard  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
./cademy  the  following  Members  on  the 
T  art  of  the  House:  Mr.  Tiernan.  of  Rhode 
Inland:  and  Mr.  Steele,  of  Connecticut. 


4PPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO 
THE  U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
Tlsions  of  46  United  States  Code  1126c, 
t  le  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
I  oard  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Blarine  Academy  the  following  Members 
c:i  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Wolff, 
of  New  York;  and  Mr.  Wydler.  of  New 
■^  orK. 


/PPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  TO 
THE  BOARD  OP  VISITORS  TO 
THE  U.S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
V  sions  of  10  United  States  Code  6968(a), 
t  le  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
ioard  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Naval 
/  cademy  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Flood,  of  Penn- 
s  ivania;  Mr.  Stratton,  of  New  York; 
ft  [r.  Rhodks,  of  Arizona;  and  Mr.  Horton, 
o :  New  York. 


APPOINTMENT     AS     MEMBERS     OF 
THE       AMERICAN       REVOLUTION 
BICENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2tb),  Public  Law  f  9- 
491,  as  amended,  the  Chair  appoiats  as 
members  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial   Commission    the    following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington;   Mr.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts;  Mr.  Whitehurst,  of  Vir- 
ginia;  and  Mr.  Williams,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  COMMISSION  ON  BANK- 
RUPTCY LAWS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(a),  Public  Law  91- 
354.  as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the  United  States 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House;  Mr.  Edwards  of  California; 
Mr.  Wiggins,  of  Calilomia. 


APPOINTMENT     AS     MEMBERS     OF 
THE    FATHER   MARQUETTE    TER- 
CENTENARY COMMISSION 
The  SPEAKER.  Pmsuant  to  the  pro- 
visions   of    section    l(a».    Public    Law 
89-187,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the     Father     Marquette     Tercentenary 
Commission  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:    Mr.  Gray,  of 
Illinois:  Mr.  Zaelocki.  of  Wisconsin;  Mr. 
Rlppe.  of  Michigan:  Mr.  P^oehlich.  of 
Wisconsin. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
NATIONAL  FOREST  RESERVA- 
TION COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  16  U.S.C.  513,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  ICHORD.  of  Missouri;  Mr.  Saylor,  of 
Pennsylvania. 


.\PPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
FRANKLIN    DELANO    ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  372,  84th 
Congress,   as   amended,   the   Chair   ap- 
points   as    members    of    the    Franklin 
Delano  Roo.sevelt  Memorial  Commission 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House :  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey : 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York;  Mr.  Gude,  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Fish,  of  New  York. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PUBLICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  44  U.S.C.  2501,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  a  member  of  the  National  His- 
torical Publications  Commission  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana.  Mr  Brademas. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION  ON  INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  3(a),  Public  Law  86- 
380,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  the  following  Mem- 
bei-s  on   the  part  of   the  House:    Mr. 
Fountain,  of  North  Carolina;  Mr.  Ull- 
MAN.  of  Oregon;  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 


APPOINTMENT     AS     MEMBERS     OP 
l^nGRATORY     BIRD      CONSERVA- 
TION COMMISSION 
The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  16  U.S.C.  715a.  as  amended,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Commission  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:    Mr.  Dingell,  of  Michigan;  Mr. 
CoNTE,  of  Massachusetts. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  PARKS  CENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(a),  Public  Law  91- 
332,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  National  Parks  Centennial  Commis- 
sion the  following  members  on  the  part 
of  the  House:  Mr.  Foley,  of  Washing- 
ton; Mr.  Melcher,  of  Montana;  Mr.  Say- 
lor, of  Pennsylvai.ia;  Mr.  Skubitz,  of 
Kansas. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
U.S.  TERRITORIAL  EXPANSION 
MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Resolution 
32.  73d  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  U.S.  Territorial  Expan- 
sion Memorial  Commission  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  of  Missouri:  Mr.  Roy,  oi 
Kansas;  Mr.  Camp,  of  Oklahoma. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE 
BEAUTY  SHOP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  91-145,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  members  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  House  Beauty  Shop  the 
following  Members  of  the  House:  Mrs. 
Griffiths,  of  Michigan,  chairman;  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon;  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 


APPOINT^-IETTT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  CONGRES- 
SIONAL OPERATIONS 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Pmsuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  401(b),  title  4,  Public 
Law  91-510,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Brooks,  of 
Texas:  Mr.  Giaimo,  of  Connecticut;  Mr. 
OTlARA,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  Cleveland,  of 
New  Hampshire;  and  Mr.  Dellenback, 
of  Oregon. 
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APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  NAVAJO- 
HOPI    INDIAN     ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  settion  10' a).  Public  Law  474. 
81st  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  a^ 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Navajo-Hopi  Indian  AdiniiiLstration  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Haley,  of  Florida;  Mr.  Ud.all. 
of  Arizona;  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO  REVIEW 
OPERATION  OF  BUDGET  CEILINGS 
AND  RECOMMFJ^D  PROCEDURES 
FOR  IMPROVING  CONGRESSION- 
AL CONTROL  0\'ER  BUDGETARY 
OUTLAY  AND  RECEIPT  TOTALS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  SOl'a',  Public  Law  92- 
59.  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  to  Review  Operation 
of  Budget  Ceiling  and  to  Recommend 
Pi-ocedures  for  Improving  Congressional 
Control  Over  Budgetary  Outlay  and 
Receipt  Totals  the  following  Members  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means:  Mr. 
Ullman,  of  Oregon;  Mr.  Burke  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Mrs.  Griffiths,  of  Michigan: 
Mr.  Rostenkowski,  of  Illinois;  Mr. 
Schneebeli.  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Col- 
lier, of  Illinois;  and  Mr.  Broyhill  of 
Virginia. 

And  the  following  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations:  Mr.  Ma- 
HON,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Whiiten,  of  Missis- 
.sippi;  Mr.  Rodney  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Sikes,  of  Florida;  Mr.  Ceeerberc,  of 
Michigan;  Mr.  Rhodes,  of  Arizona;  and 
Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

And  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
•  Mr.  Reuss)  and  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  iMr.  Broyhill). 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
NATIONAL  FISHERIES  CENTER 
AND  AQUARIUM  ADVISORY  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
slrais  of  section  5(a> ,  Public  Law  87-758, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium 
Advisory  Board  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Carney  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Frey,  of  Florida. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  NA- 
TIONAL STUDY  COMMISSION  UN- 
DER FEDERAL  WATER  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2,  Public  Law  92-500, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
National  Study  Commission  under  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House :  Mr.  Blat- 
NiK.  of  Minnesota;  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama; Mr.  Wright,  of  Texas;  Mr. 
Harsha,  of  Ohio;  and  Mr.  Groveh,  of  New 
York. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMNnSSION  ON  ORGANIZATION 
OP  GOVERNMENT  FOR  CONDUCT 
OP  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  sectioii  602ibi,  title  6,  Public 
Law  92-352,  the  Chai.  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Government  for  the  Conduct 
of  Foreign  Policy  tlie  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se:  Mr.  Zablocki. 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Mailliaed,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

And  tlic  following  members  from  pri- 
vjip  lile:  Dr.  Stanley  Wagner,  of  Okla- 
homa, and  Dr.  Arend  D.  Lubbers,  of 
?.Iichifc;an. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  N.^- 
TIONAL  COMMISSION  ON  FINANC- 
ING OF  POSTSECOND.A.RY  EDUCA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  140ig  > ,  title  I,  Public  Law 
92-318,  the  Ciiair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  National  Commission  on  the  Fi- 
nancing of  Postsecondary  Education  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Brademas,  of  Indiana,  and 
Mr.  Dellenback,  of  Oregon. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  N.^- 
TIONAL  COMMISSION  OS  FIRE 
PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pm'suant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  202ib),  Public  Law  90- 
259.  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  ol 
the  National  Commission  on  Fue  Preven- 
tion and  Control  the  following  Members 
on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Peitis,  of  California. 


HIGHWAY   BEAUTIFICATION 
COMMISSION 

Ml-.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rtUes  and  pass  tlie  joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  123)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 123  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1970  establishing  the  Commission  on 
Highway  Beautification.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H  J.  Res.  123 

Rcsohcd  by  the  Senate  and  Hou^f  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  subsection 
(it  of  section  123  of  the  Federal -Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1727-28)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  not  later  than 
December  31.  1973.  submit  to  the  F»resldent 
and  the  Congress  its  final  report." 

(b)  Subsection  (n)  of  section  123  of  tlie 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  (84  Siat. 
1727-28)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows- 

"(n)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  bait  not  more  than 
$450,000,  as  noay  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provibions  of  this  section  and  such  mon- 
eys as  may  be  appropriated  shall  be  av.T liable 
to  the  Commission  until  expended." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 


Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  is  simply  to  ex- 
tend for  1  year  the  life  of  the  Highway 
Beautification  Commission. 

The  Commission  w?s  crented  by  Con- 
fif-s  in  the  Federal--A.ic'  Higlr-vay  Act  o! 
1970,  and  it  was  originally  contemplated 
tli.at  it  should  have  completed  its  labor- 
and  bccoir.e  able  to  go  out  of  existence  b:- 
Fcbiuary  10.  Unlc-s  something  is  dene  to 
e:xt9nd  the  life  of  the  Commission,  it  will 
expire  on  the  10th  of  this  month. 

The  reason  it  seems  necessary  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Highway  Beautifica- 
tion Conmiission  is  that  it  wns  late  in  re- 
tcivir.g  fund;i  with  which  to  begin  opera- 
tions. It  was  created  in  1970.  It  wa'^ 
funded  only  in  August  of  1971.  There- 
after, becaitsc  of  a  variety  of  reasons,  it 
was  unable  to  begin  its  deliberations  xvn'Si 
]a,,l  year,  1972. 

Tiic  Hi.f^hway  BcatUificaticn  Commi.s- 
.•■ion.  on  wltich  four  Members  of  tlie  House 
and  four  Members  of  the  other  bod:,*  scrvi; 
along  with  three  Presidential  appomtccs. 
l:as  conducted  throughout  the  pa.H  year 
a  series  of  some  .seven  jrablic  hearings 
,-cattered  throughout  the  Uaitid  States 
in  an  attempt  to  make  it  feasible  and  con- 
venient for  the  public  to  come  and  give  to 
us  its  views  as  to  the  directioiio  in  which 
Congre.=s  should  proceed  with,  any  con- 
templated amendments  to  the  Higliv.ay 
Beautification  Act. 

Servuig  on  this  Commission  on  Ih.e 
part  of  the  House  in  the  pa^t  yeai'  have 
been  the  gentleman  from  Oklalioma  iM'- 
Edmoxdson.  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ( Ml-.  Don  H.  CL.\t:sEN ' ,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  'Mr.  Schvvencel),  and 
myself. 

We  believe  the  Commission  has  thus 
far  done  good  work.  We  have  tried  to 
hold  it  within  a  reasonable  budget  and 
not  to  expend  any  money  imnecessaiil.v 
The  Commission  has  had  conducted  foi 
it  two  nationwide  polls  among  the  motor- 
ing public,  the  people  for  whom,  pre- 
.■^tunably,  we  build  and  beautify  liigh- 
ways.  to  ascertain  from  them  what  they 
would  like  to  have  done. 

I  believe,  the  Commis.'rion  havmg  i.>- 
sued  an  interim  report,  copies  of  wliich 
are  available  on  both  desks  for  any  Mem- 
bers who  desire  to  read  it,  that  it  i> 
timely  and  proper  that  we  extend  this 
Commission  for  1  additional  year. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  w:'! 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Arkan.'-as. 

Mr.  .ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
fer to  House  Report  9117.  page  31,  which 
was  reported  out  by  tlie  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  of  which  I  am 
a  member. 

It  says  on  i^ace  10: 

ImnTHiintelv  prior  to  Janiirr,  i  1070  tip, 
presidential  commi.?.sioni.  cx>mmiTte<^.  tfl  r 
j'orce.s  and  oiiier  boards,  panels  and  .similar 
groups  were  uppoinied  at  an  average  anntial 
ict  in  c\co-.i  o:"  .♦•SO  luillioii. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Texa.s  knov 
V  heiaer  or  not  the  expenses  of  his  com- 
mittee are  included  m  tins  estimate? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  have  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Aikaiis;is 
by  saying  that  these  expenses  prolwl)li 


ould  not  be  included  in  that  total,  be- 
luse  the  Beautiflcation  Conunission  was 
;reated  subsequent  to  the  time  on  which 
hose  figures  were  applicable. 

With  respect  to  this  present  resolu- 
ion,  there  is  involved  onlv  a  matter  of 
.250,000. 

It  seems  to  me.  v.hile  I  fully  agree 
lith  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee 
•n  Grovernment  Operations,  on  which  the 
lentleman  from  Arkansas  and  I  both 
erve,  that  this  was  a  Commission  cre- 
ted  by  the  Congress  and  given  a  specific 
task  to  perform  by  the  Congress.  It  has 
teen  unable  yet  to  complete  that  task 
t  ecause  the  Congress  w  as  lute  in  fund- 
ing it. 
For  those  reasons  it  seems  to  me  that 
lis  is  an  exceptional  circumstance  and 
^e  we  should  allow. 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,   will 
"le  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course  I  yield  fur- 
ler. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  L,  a  Comuiis.sion  on 
I^ighway     Beautificatjon     not     a     con- 
essional  function? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  a  Commission  cre- 
ed by  an  act  of  Congress.  The  Con- 
ess  obviously  felt  it  desired  the  input, 
lie  advice,  the  consultation  of  such  a 
udy  as  was  contemplated  in  the  crea- 
i  an  of  such  a  Commission  to  assist  us  in 
Congre.ss  in  i>erforming  our  legisla- 
te function  of  writing  highway  legis- 
fion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  yielded  by 
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He  gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired 
Mr.    WRIGHT.    Mr.    Speal:er.   I    vield 
"jie'A  2  additional  minutes. 
Of  course,  any  .substantive  chanue  in 
highway   beautiflcation   law   would 
ve  to  be  made  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Siate.«.  The  Commission  cannot 
_'r  the  law.  It  can  only  recommend. 
I  he  Conare^s  apparently  decided  in 
TO  that  it  wanted  the  advice  of  such 
::ommis.=;ion.  and  the  Commission  has 
en  partial  advice  in  a  total  of  eight 
re  ommendations    included   in    the   in- 
to im  report,  copic-  of  'viiich  are  avail- 
it-  here  today. 

The  eiuht  of  li.u-.   recomniondations 

that  it  have   1  additional  year  In 

ijich  to  investigate  certain  other  facets 

1    pha.??s   of    hi'-'hway    beautification 

t  its  members  W':^re  not  able  to  set 

0  last  year 
.Ir.  ALEXANDER.  I  have  one  further 

qu  ?stion.  Is  it  not  a  function  that  could 
performed  by  the  Congress' 
:.Ir.  WRIGHT.  The  function  of  writ- 
the  law  mi)->t  be  performed  by  the 
.-^ress.  I  say  to  my  friend.  The  Con- 
ss  in  it.5  vi'dom  created  the  High- 
Beautification     Commission     and 
\  ed  for  its  consultation  and  advice.  In 
doinu   Congress  was  performing   its 
.  it  seems  to  me.  in  creating  a 
y  the  puipose  of  which  was  to  make 
in-depth  .study  and  inquiry  into  pub- 
attitudes  and  desires  and  then  report 
k  to  the  Congress, 
^ny  change  in  legislation    of  cour.«o. 
have  to  be  made  by  the  Congress. 
am   merely   recommending,   at   the 
of  the  Highway  Beautification 
Co+imission  and  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Works,  that  this  work  be  extended 

1  additional  year, 
-"^r.  ALEXANDER    L    the  gentlem^.n 
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will  yield  further,  with  respect  to  this 
one  Commission,  at  a  time  v.  hen  the 
public  is  out  crying  for  Government  to 
cut  its  expenses  and  at  a  time  when  the 
Congress  is  complaining  about  the  loss 
of  its  functions  to  the  White  House.  I 
am  constrained  to  advise  the  ,:^entleman 
I  cftnnot  .«uppo't  his  proposal. 

:^Tr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  sentleman 
foi-  his  candor.  I  \.ouId  hope  ho  would 
support  it. 

The  SPE.^KER.  The  'ne  yielded  bv 
tl^.e  gcnt'enian  from  Texas  has  again 
e.xpired 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  -ield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

I  would  hope,  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee havinu  voted  unanimously  to  rec- 
ommend tins  to  the  House,  that  i'.  would 
be  relatively  noncontroversial  and  that 
most  Men^.bers  would  see  fit  to  support 
it.  It  only  involves,  as  I  said  some 
S2,-i0.000 

At-  for  its  being  a  Comniissior  on  which 
the  President  has  something  to  say.  I 
beheve  that  is  proper.  Eight  of  the  Com- 
missioner.=-  are  Members  of  the  Congress. 
and  there  are  three  Presidential  ap- 
pointees. I  do  believe  any  one  car  say  it 
is  dominated  by  iht  executive  branch 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  a.-<  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  explained  what  has  been 
presented  to  the  House  from  the  commit- 
tee, in  the  request  for  extension  of  the 
Highway  Beautification  Commission 
veiT  adequately.  There  is  no  real  reason 
for  me  to  go  into  detail. 

Certainly  the  principal  issue  iy  one  of 
extending  the  Highway  Beautification 
Commission,  as  was  included  in  the 
Highway  Act  of  1972.  which,  as  most 
Members  of  the  House  remember,  was 
not  finalized  for  congressional  action.  So. 
?s  a  consequence,  the  Commission  would 
die  in  February  of  this  year,  without  the 
completion  of  its  recommendations  to 
the  Congre.ss  and  to  the  President. 

In  196£,  the  Congress  passed  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act.  It  embodied 
three  separate  programs  to  control  out- 
door advertising,  junkyards,  and  to  pro- 
mote landscaping  and  scenic  enhance- 
ment. The  approval  of  these  programs 
reflected  the  increased  awareness  of  the 
need  to  preserve,  protect,  and  enhance 
the  highway  environment. 

Unfortunately,  the  1966  act  contained 
many  imperfections.  This  was  especially 
true  with  regard  to  provisions  dealing 
with  the  control  of  outdoor  advertising 
and  junkyards. 

Our  knowledge  of  how  to  successfully 
implement  the  provisions  relating  to 
them  was  inadequate.  We  had  no  real 
idea  of  how  to  go  about  the  business  of 
removing  signs,  how  many  there  were, 
how  much  removal  would  cost  or  even 
what  the  end  result  of  our  efforts  might 
be.  In  other  words,  there  were  still  many 
imanswered  questioning  concerning  the 
scope,  purpose,  and  cost  of  the  highway 
beautification  program. 

To  try  to  find  satisfactory  answers  to 
them.  Congre.ss  in  the  1970  Highway  Act, 
created  the  Highway  Beautification  Com- 
mi.s.sion.  Its  mission  was  to  study  existing 
statutes  and  regulatioas,  review  policies 


and  practices  of  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies charged  with  administration  of  the 
beautification  program  and  compile  the 
information  necessary  to  understand  and 
ascertain  the  essentials  of  a  viable  high- 
way beautification  program.  Once  a  thor- 
ough study  was  made,  it  was  contem- 
plated that  recommendations  to  modify 
and  effectuate  existing  laws,  regulations 
and  policies  so  as  to  better  serve  the 
public  interest  would  be  submitted  by  the 
Commission  for  congressional  considera- 
tion. 

The  1970  provision  contemplated  that 
the  Commission  would  complete  its  work 
by  February  10.  1973.  Because  of  orga- 
nizational and  other  delays,  however,  the 
Commi.ssion  did  not  really  begin  full 
operations  until  December  1971.  Conse- 
quently, it  has  not  had  time  to  fully  ex- 
plore all  of  the  areas  assigned  It  In  the 
depth  contemplated  by  the  enabling 
le'ji.'^lation. 

To  complete  its  v.  ork,  additional  time  is 
needed.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  123  was  introduced  and 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

It  would  extend  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Beautification  to  December  31, 
1973  and  would  provide  an  additional 
$2.50.000  to  fund  its  work. 

This  Commission's  work  is  important. 
Its  life  sliould  be  extended  in  order  that 
it  can  complete  its  work. 

I  strongly  urge  approval  of  House  Joint 
rjesolution  123. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gnossi  has  some  comments  he  would 
like  to  make,  so  I  yield  the  gentleman 
such  time  as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  yielding 
me  this  time  and  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  a  question  or  two 
concerning  the  bill. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Surely.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  GROSS.   How  much  monev  has 
been  expended  thus  far  on  this  Commis- 
sion ? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Approximately  $200,000 
has  been  expended  thus  far.  This  was  the 
amount  that  was  authorized,  and  that 
authorization  would  expire,  as  I  said 
earlier,  on  the  10th  of  this  month,  the 
Commission  not  having  completed  its 
labors,  unless  we  take  action  today  to 
extend  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman,  I  believe, 
advised  the  House  that  the  further  re- 
quirement would  be  for  .S250,000;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
The  amount  is  requested,  and  the  res- 
olution from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  is  for  an  additional  $250,000  for 
the  present  calendar  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman,  why  is  the  provision  for 
$450,000  contained  in  the  resolution"' 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  if  the  gentleman  would 
yield- 


Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  sav  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  $450,000  figure  is  a 
cumulative  figure.  In  other  words,  in 
amending  the  parent  act  which  was 
passed  in  1970,  we  strike  "$200,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "an  authorization 
of  8450,000,  $200,000  of  which  has  al- 
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ready  been  expended."  So  that  what  we 

are  talking  about  today  is  an  additional 

sum  of  $250,000  for  the  present  calendar 

vear. 

■   Mr.  GROSS.  Already  $250,000  has  been 

expended.  In  other  words 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No,  no.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  yield,  I  will  explain  it.  I  may 
not  have  been  clear. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  fmther  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  sum  of  $200,000  has 
been  expended.  We  are  asking  for  $250,- 
000  for  1  more  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  then,  in  the  orig- 
inal legislation  in  1970,  did  you  not  ask 
for  $800,000? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield.  I  do  not  recall  that  we  asked  for 
$800,000;  I  think  we  asked  for  $200,000 
for  1  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  it  was  $800,000 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
cut  it  to  $200,000. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentlemah  may 
be  entirely  correct. 

No.  the  gentleman  Is  not  correct.  I 
am  reading  from  Public  Law  91-605: 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  suras,  but  not  more  than 
$300,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  such 
moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  shall  be 
available  to  the  Conunlsslon  until  expended. 

So  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  the  Congress  did  not  initially  ask 
for  $800,000.  but,  rather  lor  $200,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  kind  of  a  staff  do 
you  have  on  this  committee? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  I  may  reply  to  the 
gentleman,  we  had  a  staff  of  some  seven 
people,  consisting  of  three  vei-y  fine  pro- 
fessional people  and  fom-  secretarial 
people.  We  recruited  from  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  an  extremely  able 
lawyer,  who  is  the  Director  of  the  Com- 
mission. We  were  able  to  gain  the  serv- 
ices on  a  half-pay  basis  of  a  very  able 
man  from  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, they  paying  half  of  his  salary  and 
the  Commission  paying  the  other  half. 

We  have  a  third  professional  person, 
whom  we  have  included  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Senator  Weicker,  from  New  Eng- 
land, who  is  also  doing  a  very  excellent 
job. 

I  might  at  this  point  explain  this  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  as  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  have  asked  for  a  little  bit 
more  than  we  did  last  year.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  salaries  have  increased  5.1 
percent. 

We  were  successful  also  last  year  in 
gaining  from  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration the  loan  of  a  fine  secretarial 
person.  This  lady  has  returned  now  to 
her  regular  place  of  employment.  The 
Commission  was  not  paying  her;  we  were 
getting  her  services  gratis  from  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration.  We  are 
now  going  to  have  to  replace  her  and  get 
i:omeone  in  her  place. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  more  are  on 
the  staff  for  which  the  Commission  is 

going  to  be  given  $250,000  for  less  than 

a  year?  I  believe  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion  expires   on  December   31   of  this 
year. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 


yield  further,  our  proposal  is  that  .salaries 
would  be  approximately  $113,000  out  of 
that  amount.  Last  year  they  were  $98,000. 
The  difference  is  explained  as  I  said  ear- 
lier. We  would  expect  to  budget  $73,000 
for  operational  expenses.  That  includes 
Commission  meetings,  hearings,  and  in- 
vestigations, office  related  and  printing 
expenses,  and  $64,000  for  research  and 
consultants.  Last  year  we  had  $98,000  for 
salaries  and  approximately  $71,000  for 
operational  expenses  and  some  $31,000 
for  research  and  consulting. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Beyond  the  regular  staff 
of  seven  or  eight  people,  you  have  one  on 
loan,  and  it  is  proposed  to  hii-e  "think 
factory"  personnel  or  consultants  to  help 
with  this  deal.  Is  that  correct? 

Let  me  ask  you  this:  Has  the  Commis- 
sion felt  the  need  of  any  kind  of  foreign 
travel  with  respect  to  the  beautification 
of  American  highways? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  none  whatever,  and  we  do 
not  anticipate  spending  one  penny  on 
foreign  travel. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  very  busy.  We  had  seven 
hearings,  one  Jn  Atlanta  for  .he  southern 
area,  one  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  western, 
one  in  St.  Louis  for  the  midwestem.  one 
in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and  another  in  Meri- 
den,  Conn.,  for  the  Northeastern  States, 
one  in  Washington  and  one  in  Iowa  in 
the  gentleman's  home  State.  So  the  Com- 
mission members  have  not  been  derelict 
in  their  duty  in  ti-ying  to  get  out  and 
listen  to  the  people  from  the  States. 

Ill  each  of  these  meetings  the  official 
State  representatives  came  and  gave  us 
some  very  useful  information,  I  think,  as 
to  their  attitude  toward  the  Federal  acts. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  all  very  nice,  but 
it  is  going  to  hustle  us  to  pay  for  what 
remains  of  the  interstate  highway  con- 
struction. If  we  ever  get  the  Interstate 
System  put  together  and  try  to  maintain 
any  kind  of  financial  stability  in  this 
country,  it  is  going  to  be  difficult.  It  will 
cost  us  everything  that  we  can  rake  up 
and  dig  up  to  pay  for  that,  much  less 
so-called  beautification. 

I  have  seen  some  examples  of  alleged 
beautification  of  the  highways  up  to  this 
point,  and  it  is  my  observation  that  it 
has  not  been  very  productive,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

I  must  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  in  opposing  the  continuation 
of  this  Commission  for  this  purpose. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  all  of  the  gentle- 
man's time.  I  thank  you  for  yielding  to 
me,  and  simply  add  by  way  of  conclusion 
that  I  am  waiting  for  the  day  when  one- 
just  one  commission  approved  by  Con- 
gress— will  live  up  to  its  promises  by  re- 
porting on  time  and  without  doubling 
the  spending  it  originally  stated  would 
be  necessary. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  "Highway  Beautification"  is  in- 
deed high  sounding  rhetoric.  Who  in  the 
world  could  be  against  it?  I  am  certainly 
not  against  it.  I  am  voting  against  au- 
thorization of  tliis  additional  $250  thou- 
sand, however,  to  express  my  protest  to 
what  I  see  happening  in  my  district  and 
across  the  comitr>-.  Interstate  55  tra- 
vei-ses  my  district  for  a  distance  of  about 
200  miles.  Across  these  acres  of  O.-aik 
Foothills  on  the  North  and  Mississippi 
Delta  on  the  South  arc  to  be  .«een  tlx- 


most  fascinating  natural  beauty  existent 
anywhere.  I  find  where  there  is  a  plethora 
of  beautiful  trees  and  other  natunJ 
growth,  vast  sums  of  money  being  ppent 
for  bu.'^hes  and  trees  whicli  ariuaUy  have 
the  effect  of  being  artifldal  in  the  en- 
vironment in  which  they  are  placc-d. 

The  other  facet  of  my  chagrin  in  the 
ereat  lengths  that  we  go  to  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  in  this  country,  ol  iiermittinp 
this  gorgeous  nattu-al  beauty  to  which  I 
liave  above  referred,  bring  intern-vittently 
and  fragmentar;:y  blotched  v.ith  ugly 
road  .signs. 

So  I  say,  let  us  stop  the  wasteful  spend- 
ing of  money,  and  the  ecologically  dam- 
aging permissiveness  of  highway  road 
signs  and  use  this  $250  thoasand  addi- 
tional authorization  to  biuld  much 
needed  highways. 

Mr.  DON.  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  ha/e  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  have  no  fuither  re- 
quests for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  that  the  House  sa":- 
pend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  123),  as  amended. 

Tlie  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  E\idently  a  quorxun  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  v  ill  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  283,  nays  40. 
not  voting  108,  as  follows: 

IRoU   No.   Ill 
YE.1S— 283 


Abciuor  Cornian  Ginn 

Ab/ug  Daniel.  Robert    00117.1162 

Adams  W..  Jr.  Gr-.-y 

Anderson,  D.uiiel.  Green   Oreg 

Calif.  W.  C.  (Dan)  Green.  Pii. 

Anders<.^n.  II!.  Daniels.  Griffiths 
Andrews.                 Domlnlci  V.    Grover 

N.  Dak.  Davis,  Ga.  Gude 

Annuiizio  Davis.  S  C.  Gunter 

Archer  do  la  Garza  GMver 

Arcuds  Delaney  Haley 

Ashlev  Dellenbai-k  H;uniltou 

Bafalis  Dellums  H.inimer- 

Bahcr  Denholm  schmidt 

Bennett  Dennis  Hanley 

Blester  Dent  H..urahan 

Bolanci  Di'--i:s  Hansen.  Idaho 

Boiling  Diugell  Hansen.  W»ish 

Brademas  Donohue  Harrini::ton 

Bray  Downing  H;',wkms 

Breanx  Drinan  Hays 

Breckir.ridte  Dulski  Hebert 

Brooks  Duncan  Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Brot,m.-ii  dtiPont  Heckler,  llass. 

Brown.  Calif.  Eckhardt  Heistofclti 

Brown.  Ohio  Edwards,  CJiX.  Htuden-JU 

Erovhill.  N.C.  Erlenboru  HiUis 

BroyhUl,  Va.  Eshleman  Hocan 

nuihanau  Evans.  Colo.  HoUfleld 

Bur-ener  Eascell  Horton 

Burke.  Uass.  Findley  Hosniev 

BurlCbon.  Tex.  F;sh  Howard 

Barton  Fisher  Hudnnt 

Bui'or  Flood  Hutchinson 

Byron  Flow  ers  John&)n.  Cklil. 

Camp  Foley  Johnson.  Colo. 

Carter  Ford.  Gerald  R.  Johnson.  P». 

Ca.srv.Tix  Ford.  ,1one.<:.  Ala. 

Chappoll  WilhamD.       Jones.  N.C. 

Chirk  ForsyiJie  Jones.  Okia. 

Clausen.  Fountain  Jones,  Tenn. 

Don  H.  Fra-^er  Jordan 

Clawson,  Del  Fren^'Cl  Kivstoumeitr 

Clay  Fulton  Karen 

Cleveland  Fuqua  KoaUng 

Cochran  G.iydos  Ketchiim 

Cohen  OJiaimo  LajKlrum 

OuUitr  Gibbons  1  .ifw^ 

rvn  :i«  Gilm.'fn  I<hiv.,;a 


•>;•> 


eiit 
Itton 
Long.  Md 
Lott 
Lujan 
McCloskey 
McColllster 
VlcConnack 
VIcDade 
McEweu 
McFall 
'.IcKlnney 
^IcSpaddeii 
^lacdonald 
'.ladden 
^ladigan 
lahon 
IsilUard 
li'llary 
Tartin.  N.C. 
lathias.  Calif. 
latsiinaga 
lazzoU 
leeds 
:  lelcher 
:  letcalfe 
:ezvinskv 
lis.  Ark. 
:  Imlsh 
inshall.  Ohio 

chell.  Md. 
itchell,  N.Y. 
izell 
oakley 
oUohau 
."toutgonieo' 
Moorhead.  C.ili 
."f  (orhead.  Pa. 

r-;an 
jiosher 

>  [.ISS 

^  lurphy 
^  [urphy 
rtt*:h€r 
hols 
he.v 
Bnen 
Uiir.i 
..  f-as 
;  T-i.^ 


Me 

:  ii 


:ii 
;ii 

Ml 
Mc 
Mc 


.M 


A 


.  ii: 

.  N.Y 


■.  -ll'ltT 

:i'.-itron  . 
,i.-d 

'  i;t)urn 
I  lison.  Mo 

li^ticy 
.  laiie 
•laie 

lit 
oehlich 

CilillL, 


Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Powell.  Oh;j 

Preyer 

Price,  111 

Pritcharcl 

Quie 

Railsback 

Ransrel 

Rees 

Reid 

Reuss 

Rhodes 
Hlegle 

Riualdo 
Roberts 

Robinson  Va 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rollers 

Roncaho.  Wvr 

Roncallo.  N.Y, 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenko-.vs'K! 

Roush 

Runnels 

Hvan 

St  Germar.i 

Sarasin 

Ktirbi.iies 

Hi^hnetbeh 

Sohroedcr 

S-iberUnn 

Shoup 

Shuitcr 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  lOA.i 

Smith.  NY. 

NAYS— tO 

K.ilt 
Huber 
huuii.itc 
Hunt 
Ichord 
Kemp 
Larici'.irebi- 
M;.this.  G.I 
Miller 
Pricf.  Te.K 
'juulc-n 
Randall 
RaricK 
Reuiila 
NOT  VOTING— 

E:'.beru 

fiCh 

Evin.'5.  Ter.n. 

Frelui'^h'ivsen 

t  Toy 

Gettys 

Gold'Aatf  r 

Gr.ifso 

Gubscr 

Hanna 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Haslin-> 

Heuiz 

Hicks 

HmsiiP  w 

Holtzm:ii: 

Jarmpn 

Karth 

Kins 

Kluc/vnski 

Koch 

Kiiykciir',''.! 

Kyros 

Lei^gett 

Long.  I.a 

McClorj 

McKay 

Mann 

Miirazui 

Martin.  Nt'!)r 

Mavne 

Michel 

Mllford 

MiUs.  M M 

M'tuc 
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Snyder 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Stark 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Studds 
Sullivan 

Talcott 

T.-.ylor.  N.C. 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thone 

Tiernan 

Van  Detrlin 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitten 

Widnall 

Wliliams 

Wilson.  Bub 

'.V:Uon. 

Charles  H  . 

Calli. 
Wilson. 

Charles.  Tt-.s 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wrighl 
V.yatt 
Wylie 
Wvman 
Yates 
Youiii.  111. 
Young.  S.C. 
Yuung.  Tex. 
Zablocki 
<i;oii 
Z-.vrrh 


Ruth 

Saitorfiekl 
Si  herle 
.Seljeluis 
.Shriver 
Kpence 
S\  mms 
T,  ylor.  Mo. 
Tov.ell.  Nev. 
Treen 
Wampler 
Ware 


«..  bbo 
drtus.  N  C. 
.\thbrook 
A  ipin 
idillo 
irrett 

B  TglancI 
2  'viU 
B  aggl 
B  agham 
B  atnik 
B  >wen 
B  asco 
B  Inkley 

oomfield 
B  own.  Mich 
B  irke.  Calif. 
B  irke,  Fla. 
Ci  rey,  N.Y. 
Ci  rney.  Ohio 
1'  lamberlain 
r  iisholm 
:'i  luable 
Ci  nlaa 
Ci  nte 
Ci  nyers 
Ci  itter 
<~i  Ui;hlin 
Ci  onin 
C  liver 
D  inlelsc.!! 
D    vis.  Wis. 
Di  rwinski 
Utru 

rds,  Aia. 

3o  'two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
:K.cnf'   the  rule.-  -.ere  iu^pcnded  and 


los 

My.-rs 

Nedzl 

Nel.sen 

Nix 

O  Neill 

Patten 

Podell 

RDbiscni.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Ruus^elot 

Roy 

Rt;\  bal 

Ruppe 

Siindm.'U 

Spylor 

Snipley 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stokes 

St  ration 

S  Mickey 

S'.  mington 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thornton 

Udall 

UlUnan 

Vunder  Jagt 

Waldie 

Walsh 

Whalen 

Wi'-'-'ins 

Wydler 

Yatron 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  Qa. 


the  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

Mr.  Blatuik  with  Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  St£igger.=;  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  A.shbrook. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Ned^i  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  H.mr.a  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  BroomSeM. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Conlan. 

Mr.  W.ildie  with  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  UdpU  v.-ith  Mr.  Mayne. 

Mr.  Y'arron  with  Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Baalilo  with  Mr.  Heinz. 

I^Ir.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia. 

Mr  Conyers  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Bergland  with  Mr.  NLx. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  H."stiugs. 

Mr,  .Stokes  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

^T:•.    Thompson    of    New    Jersey    with    Mr. 
Frelinghtiysen. 

Mr.  ITUinan  wi-^h  Mr.  Brown  of  Mlchigen. 

V.r.  Le^;c;ett  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Bingham  w  ith  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Croniu. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  with  Mr.  Harsha, 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  D.ivis  of  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  GrnsFo  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr  Edwards  of  .Alabninn 

>rr.  Eilbert;  with  Mr.  Maraziti. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  King. 

-Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Esch. 
.  S'.eed  with  Mr.  Frey. 
.Siuckey  v.ith  Mr.  kuykendall 

?Ir.  Si-mingtoa  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ne- 
bri'.;-.ka. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  .\spin  with  Mr.  Robi.=;on  of  New  York. 

.Mr.  McKp.y  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Bevili  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Maryla'  d, 

Mr.  DanieUon  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  CuUer  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr  Jannan  with  Mr.  Savior. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  B:  iiiklev  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Long  of  Lottisiai-.a  with  Mr  Stetcer  of 
.Arizona. 

Mr.  Kartli  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Thornton  with  Mr.  Walsh. 
Mr.  Hicks  with  .Mr.  Wiialen. 
Mr.  Andrev.  3   of  North   Carolina    \.vit!i    Mr. 
Wiggins. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Doru  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

-Mr.  Bowen  with  Miss  Holtzman. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annour.ced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Commission  on  Highway  Beautifica- 
tion  established  under  section  123  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


EXTENDING  LIFE  OF  COMMISSION 
ON  HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  for  the  immediate 
con.slderation  of  a  similar  Senate  joint 
resolution  'S.J.  Res.  42 1  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Commission  on  Highwaj- 
Beautification  established  under  section 
123  of  the  Federal- Aid  Highwav  Act  of 
1970. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  title  of  the  joint 
Senate  resolution. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.iection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


I 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  42 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amerka 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  subsection 
(I)  of  section  123  of  the  Federal-Aid  High.- 
way  Act  of  1970  (84  Stat.  1727-23)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  nrst  sentence 
and  Inserting  the  following  In  lieu  thereot: 

"(i)  The  Commission  shall  not  later  than 
December  31,  1973,  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  Its  final  report." 

(b)  Subsection  (n)  of  section  123  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  (84  Stal. 
1727-28)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(n)  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
.appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  thou 
^450.000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  earn-  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  "  such 
moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  shall  be 
available  to  the  Commsision  untU  ex- 
peiicied." 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  joint  resolution  (H  J 
Pe-4.  123'  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT    FROM    THURSDAY 

FEBRUARY   8,    1973.    TO    MONDAY 

FEBRUARY  19,   1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  105 > 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  CoN'.  Res.  105 

Resolved  hy  t)ie  House  of  Rcprcscnlativf^ 
(tlie  Senate  concurring),  Tliat  when  the 
Hou^e  adjourns  on  Thtirsday,  February  8. 
1973.  it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian.   Monday.    February   19.    1973. 

Tlie  concurrent  resolution  v.as  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  re-  on^ider  was  laid  on  tlie 
toble. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  AP- 
POINT. AS  AUTHORIZED  BY  LAW 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk 
imanimous  consent  that  notwithstandins^ 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
February  19.  1973,  the  Speaker  be 
authorized  to  appoint  commission.<^. 
beards,  and  committees  authorized  bv 
law  or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mi.s- 
sTchusetts? 

There  v.a.-  no  objection. 


AT'THORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  AND  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS, 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Siseaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous   consent     that    notwithstanding 
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any  adjom'nment  of  the  House  imtil 
Monday.  February  19,  1973,  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  em-olled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two  houses 
and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  3577,  INTEREST 
EQUALIZATION  TAX 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  the  bill. 
H.R.  3577,  to  extend  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax,  together  with  any  supple- 
mental or  other  views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  .of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
scientific  research  and  development  are 
fundamental  to  the  economy  and  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation.  The  American  posi- 
tion in  international  trade  depends  on 
our  technologically  intensive  mdustries. 
Solutions  of  many  if  not  most  of  the 
grave  problems  facing  our  coimtry — such 
as  the  energy  crisis — depend  in  the  long 
run  on  the  results  of  R.  &  D. 

Underlying  any  success  that  the 
United  States  may  have  in  exploiting 
technology  is  an  adequate  pool  of  highly 
trained,  and  in  some  cases,  retrained, 
scientific  and  engineering  manpower.  In 
other  words,  scientific  research  and  sci- 
ence education  must  have  highest  prior- 
ity if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenges  which 
face  us  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
a  responsibility  in  setting  budget  priori- 
ties, including  those  in  science.  As  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  we  know 
better  than  any  other  single  group  what 
our  constituents  want  and  need,  and 
must  insist  that  these  wishes  be  heeded. 


For  these  reasons  I  am  introducing  to- 
day a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  This  bill  differs  from  the 
bill  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  two  very  important 
ways:  in  the  amount  of  money  it  con- 
tains, and  in  the  degree  of  congressional 
control  over  how  that  money  is  spent. 

This  legislation  will  make  available  to 
NSF  in  fiscal  year  1974  the  same  obli- 
gational  authority  as  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives approved  last  year,  a  total 
of  $702.5  million  including  $7  million  in 
excess  of  foreign  currency.  $60.9  million 
of  this  total  consists  of  impounded  funds 
scheduled  for  release  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
Therefore,  the  bill  I  am  introducing  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $641.6  million,  $59 
million  above  the  administration  request. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  neither 
I  nor  the  Science  Subcommittee  have 
made  any  judgments  on  the  merits  of  the 
fiscal  year  1974  NSF  budget.  All  my  bUl 
does  is  set  a  bench  mark  for  use  in  a  de- 
tailed consideration  of  the  budget  by  the 
Subcommittee  during  its  upcoming  hear- 
ings. This  bench  mark  is  the  budget  total 
which  we  approved  last  year,  with  no  al- 
lowance for  inflation  or  increased  NSF 
responsibilities  such  as  those  being 
transferred  to  it  imder  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1973. 

The  NSF,  in  spite  of  the  importance 
of  its  science  education  and  research 
programs  to  the  future  of  this  country, 
has  had  significant  impoundments  of 
funds  authorized  and  appropriated  to  it 
in  the  past.  For  example,  with  an  esti- 
mated obligation  in  fiscal  year  1973  of 
about  $615  million,  the  administration 
has  impoimded  $66.4  million.  Three 
budget  categories  had  minimum  spend- 
ing levels  specified  in  both  the  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  acts:  Institu- 
tional improvement  for  science,  graduate 
student  support,  and  science  education 
improvement.  Almost  half  of  the  funds 
appropriated  and  specifically  limited  to 
these  categories  by  the  Congress  have 
been  impounded.  This  flagrant  violation 
of  congressional  intent  cannot  continue. 
Strong  measures  such  as  the  bill  which 
I  am  introducing  are  needed  to  reassert 
congi'essional  authority  over  spending  by 
executive  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
prevent  selective  impoundment  of  funds 
appropriated  to  the  NSF  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  It  will  not  prevent  an  overall, 
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general  impoundment  of  NSF  funds,  but 
it  will  assure  that  congressional  priorities 
within  the  NSF  budget,  whether  im- 
pounded or  not  is  honored.  It  coinbines 
the  carrot  with  the  stick:  if  llic  adminis- 
tration wants  to  obligate  funds  for  pro- 
grams it  wants,  it  must  obligate  funds,  for 
progi'ams  the  Congress  wants  also. 

To  my  knowledge  this  is  the  first  time 
legislation  designed  to  thwart  selective 
impoundment  has  been  introduced  as  an 
integral  part  of  an  annual  authorization 
bill.  I  think  this  approach  has  advan- 
tages over  more  general  legislation  de- 
signed to  prevent  executive  impound- 
ment of  appropriated  funds,  although  I 
have  given  and  .shall  continue  to  give  my 
strong  personal  support  to  broad  legisla- 
tion in  this  area.  The  NSF  is  one  of  those 
agencies  which  must  have  its  programs 
specifically  authorized  each  year,  and  my 
Subcommittee  on  Science.  Research,  and 
Development  has  the  responsibility  of 
approving  its  annual  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. Because  authorization  acts  are  pre- 
requisite to  any  obligation  of  funds  by 
agencies  such  as  NSF.  they  are  the  logical 
vehicle  for  effective  anli-impoundmeiu 
provisions.  The  same  is  not  true  of  ap- 
propriations bills  because  legislation  at- 
tached to  such  a  bill  makes  it  .subject 
to  a  point  of  order. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  tod.ty 
breaks  out  the  NSF  budget  into  line  item 
categories,  rather  than  a  lump  sum  total 
for  the  agency.  Section  2  of  the  bill  re- 
quires NSF  to  spend  the  appropriated 
funds  on  pro  rata  basis  for  tlie  \arious 
budget  categories  approved  by  Congress. 
The  percentage  of  authorized  funds  ac- 
tually spent  for  any  category  cannot  dif- 
fer from  the  percentage  of  authorized 
funds  actually  spent  for  any  other  caie- 
goi-y  by  more  than  5  percent.  The  only 
exceptions  are  for  impoundments  or 
transfers  between  categories  which  are 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the»  President 
Such  actions  must  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress and  either  House  can  veto  the  im- 
poundment or  the  transfer  within  60  leg- 
islative days.  This  permits  certain  flexi- 
bility in  the  Foundation  budget  but  at 
the  same  time  assures  congre.ssional  aji- 
proval  for  any  changes.  The.se  proce- 
dures are  based  on  those  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  and  their  con.sti- 
tutionality  is  well  established. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  in.sert  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  tables  which  show  details 
of  the  NSF  budget  and  the  bill  which  I 
am  introducing : 


Actual 

(real  year 

1971 


>(?rinia1e 

^scal  year 

1972 


NSF  es'jniate 

fiscal  year 

1973 


House  figure 

fiscal  year 

1973 


Actual  Estimate     NSF  estimjie       House  figuie 

fiscal  year         liscal  year         fiscal  year  fiscal  year 

1971  1972  1973  1973 


1.  Scientific  researcti  project 

support J180.369, 112 

2.  National  and  special  researcfi 

programs 49,856  551 

3.  National  research  centers 37.174,560 

4.  Computing  activities  in 

education  and  research 15.  042.  905. 

5.  Science  inlotmation  activities.      10, 694,  898 

6.  International  cooperative 

scientific  activities 2, 179,996 

7.  Research  applied  to  national 

needs 33,955,291 

8.  Intergovernmental  science 

program 800,000 

9.  Institutional  improvement 

tor  science 34.392, 183 

10.  Graduate  student  support 30,494,681 

11.  Science  education  improve- 

ment       68,316,550 


»246,  600,000    $274,600,000      J270,  600,  000 


85. 600,  000 
40,  400,  000 

21,000,000 
9, 800,  000 

4, 000, 000 

55.  930,  742 

1,000,000 

21.000.000 
20, 000, 000 


109, 100  000 
42,  300,  000 

20.  500,  000 
9,  500,  000 

4, 700,  noo 

80  000,  000 

1,000,000 

7.  000,  000 
9.  200, 000 


106.900.000 
42,  300,  000 

19,  500.  000 
9.  500,  000 

4, 700. 000 

80.  000, 000 

1,200,000 

18,000,000 
20, 000.  COO 


66, 100,  COO       58, 8C0, 000         7 1 ,  800, 003 


12.  PlanninKand    ohty  studies..       S3.219.556        $2.700  000        $2  500.000  $2  500.000 

13.  Progiani  developineiit  and 

management 21,768,818        24,136,655        26,800,000  26,800,000 

Total 494,408.290      598,267,397      646,000.000       673  800  O'Ki 

liiiijouiided  (iscal  year  1972  lunds 
expected  to  be  leleased: 

1.  Sneiilitir  research 700,000  700. OIK) 

9.  Institutional  improve- 
ment lor  science S.OOQ.OOO  5  000  000 

10.  Graduate  student 

support      . 4.800.000  4  800.0^/0 

11.  Science  e'Jucation 

impiovpment.  . 11,200,W»  11.200,000 

Tn<al 667.700.000       695.500,000 

Fuiii.;n-.urre(icypra;r,-.m 1,996,322         3,000  000         7,000,000  7.000,OiiO 
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(  )  Scientific  rss-arth  project  SMoport. 
(^  National  and  special  research 

program! 

ij)  National  research  centers 

(  )  Computini  activities 

(' )  Science  inToimation  activities 

(%)  International  cooperative 

scientific  activities 

<t)  Remrch  appliet)  to  national  ne«us. 
0  )  Intergoveinmental  science 

program . 


Airounts  added  to  Hscal  year  1973  impounded  funds  (cot.  IV)i  ii  order  lo  equal  the  fiscal  year  1973  authorisation  level  for  Institutional  improvenieiit  for  science   sciepce  gnduate  s'udent 
u,  p^rl,  science  eOucaiion  impiovenieiii.  .  b      "  '» 


THE  ILLUSION  OF  POWER 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
m  nute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
HI  d  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Friday.  February  2, 
contained  an  editorial  called  The  Ulu- 
si<  n  of  Power  on  which  the  select  com- 
m  ttee  we  created  last  week,  and  the  rest 
of  lis  also,  might  well  ponder.  Among 
ot  ler  things  this  editorial  says  the 
fo  lowing: 
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274.8 

91.0 
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8.3 
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1.0 
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(9)  Institutional  improvement  for 

science _.   . . 

(10)  Science  graduate  student  support. 

(11)  Saence  education  improvement... 

(12)  Planning  and  policy  studies 

(13)  Program  de/elopmeni  and 

man.igemeni 


0 

6.7 

29.2 

2.0 


9.0 
17.5 

41.0 


9.5 
18.2 
42.8 

2.1 
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Foreign  (^rrency  program 


28.8  . 

30.0 
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It  weren't  such  b  waste  of  time  and 
'.  itlon.  we  would  almost  be  entertained  by 
mumbo  Jumbo  that  has  preoccupied  the 
of  Capitol  Hill  these  several  weeks, 
lodge  brothers  who  exchange  the  secret 
or  embrace  with  the  secret  grip,  mem- 
3  of  Congress  are  engaged  in  a  revival  of 
congressional  mystique,  banding  to- 
her  for  courage  and  resolve  as  they  pre- 
to  assault  that  other  lodge  at  1600 
vanla  Ave. 
Ve  know  they  are  taking  seriously  this 
of  a  "constitutional  crisis"  between 
Legislative  and  Executive  Branches.  But 
a  distance  it  does  appear  a  bit  comical, 
somehow,  while  they  weren't  look- 
,  Ur.  Nixon  and  his  immediate  predeces- 
5  snatched  away  congressional  preroga- 
?s  and  carried  them  back  In  a  sack  to  the 
ite  House,  Senators  and  Representatives 
both  parties  now  line  up  dally  to  co- 
legislation,  sign  petitions  to  various 
I  leral  courts,  and  generally  declaim  against 
(  narchial  revanchism. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  power  struggle  of 
ts  shaping  up.  But  the  Irony  is  that  Cou- 
wlll  fail  to  revitalize  itself  as  an  in.stiti;- 
unless  it  manages  to  •lose"  the  battle 
h  the  President.  For  what  Is  at  Issue  has 
!e  to  da  with  the  level  of  federal  spend- 
,  but  is  mostly  concerned  with  the  level 
federal  activity.  Mr.  Nixon  shows  not  much 
ersion  to  spending:  his  budgets  grow  by 
and  bounds.  But  at  least  he  aims  to 
>'e  state  and  local  governments  play  a 
ich  greater  role  in  deciding  how  they  want 
.spend  that  money. 
;ongre.';s.  though,  is  chokiiVt!  on  the  illusion 
t  it  now  has  the  piower  to  decide  how  all 
money  is  spent;  that  it  can  actually  run 
country  from  Capitol  Hill.  It  is  increas- 
ly  aware  that  the  programs  it  wrote  and 
money  it  spent  with  noble  intent  during 
past  decade  or  so  have  had  mi.serable  re- 
3.  Tet  It  cUngs   lo  the  notion  that  the 
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problems  are  mechanical,  and  can  be  ironed 
ou'  in  Washington. 

Thus,  we  see  the  cry  to  oust  the  tired,  old 
committee  chairmen  who  don't  have  the  zip 
and  vigor  that  it  takes  these  days  to  write 
dazzling,  imaginative  legislation.  They  also 
insist  they  have  to  change  the  rules  so  that 
it  ;  easier  to  write  new  legislation. 

And  If  imperfections  still  exist  in  the  legis- 
lative process,  the  defenders  of  Congress 
mainialn,  it  is  because  Congress  is  over- 
worked. By  gosh,  the  Executive  Branch  has 
dozens  of  computers  and  Congress  has  only 
one.  which  keeps  track  ot  the  payroll.  And 
the  Executive  has  a  couple  million  employes, 
Congress  only  30.000.  If  it  could  buy  some 
computers  and  hire  more  sta.f,  it  could  per- 
lecr  itself. 

This  is  nonsense,  of  course,  but  it  is  being 
.swallowed  whole  on  the  Hill,  especially  by 
members  of  the  freshman  class  of  the  'J.3rd 
Congress,  who  don't  know  any  better.  More 
computers  and  more  staff  will  .-imply  produce 
more  legislation  .hat  Senators  and  Repre- 
.-•entatlves  will  adopt  without  readln;;.  And 
since  legislation  invariably  creates  at  least  as 
many  problems  as  It  purports  to  solve,  suc- 
ceeding Congresses  will  be  forced  to  write 
more  and  more  detail  into  ever-bulkier  bills. 
There  will  be  a  cry  for  more  computers,  more 
staff,  and  committee  chairmen  who  have  the 
vision  and  stamina  of  adolescents  to  keep  up 
with  the  challenge. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  reduce  the  con- 
gressional workload  and  enable  Congress  to 
once  aerain  serve  as  a  deliberative  body.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  hit  on  it  in  his  plan  to  simply 
close  out  those  programs  that  have  no  sal- 
vage value  and  to  collapse  others  into  special 
revon-iie-sharing  grants  to  states  and  cities. 

This  plan  might  not  only  elevate  the  pres- 
tige and  Influence  of  Congress  on  those  is- 
sues it  would  then  have  time  to  address.  It 
might  also  bring  rationality  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds;  the  city  council  of 
^^o'.il.e  or  of  Seattle  surely  doesn't  have  to  be 
to'.d  by  Congress  that  libraries  have  higher 
priorities  than  fire  engines,  or  vice  versa. 

But  instead  of  embracing  this  plan  as  its 
splvation,  Congress  gives  out  with  tiresome 
flummery  about  congressional  prerogatives 
and  constitutional  crises.  It  has  used  its 
pc'Aer  to  dissipate  Irs  power,  and  there  is 
little  left  but  illu.sion.  \x.  this  point,  Congress 
has  nothing  to  lose  by  endorsing  Mr.  Nixon's 
reforms. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGR-A.M 
^Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  a.sked  and 


was    given    permission 
House  for  1  minute.) 


to    address   the 


Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
if  any? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
distingtiished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take 
this  time  to  annoimce  that  we  are  sched 
uling  for  floor  action  on  Wednesday  H,R. 
2107,  which  would  require  the  Secretary' 
of  Agricultme  to  spend  the  $210  million 
for  the  riural  environmental  assistance 
program,  subject  lo  a  rule  being  granted 
by  the  Rules  Committee. 

That  is  the  only  piece  of  legislation  I 
know  of  at  this  time  that  will  be  on  the 
floor  this  week. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  al- 
ready passed  a  resolution  providing  that 
when  the  House  adjoiUTis  on  Thursday 
next  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon  on  Mon- 
day, February  19.  The  only  business  for 
that  day — of  course,  we  will  give  out  a 
program  later  in  the  week — which  is 
Monday,  February  19,  will  be  the  reading 
of  George  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
diess,  which  has  been  a  custom  around 
here  for  years. 

On  the  following  day  we  hope  to  bring 
up  for  consideration  the  Interest  E(iuali- 
zation  bill.  It  is  expected  that  the  Rules 
Committee  will  meet  either  tomorrow  or 
Wednesday  or  Thm-sday,  to  grant  a  rule 
so  that  the  Interest  Equalization  bill 
would  be  on  the  floor  on  Tuesday  of  the 
week  we  come  back.  That  would  be  Tues- 
day, February  20,  we  anticipate  at  this 
time. 

May  I  also  say  that  this  bill  will  be  the 
first  major  piece  of  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  this  Congress  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  be  considered  under 
an  open  rule  since  March  30,  1929,  when 
the  Smoot-Hawley  bill  passed  this  Con- 
gress with  an  open  rule.  Since  that  time 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  re- 
ported each  tax  measure  with  a  closed 
rule. 

It  is  my  understanding  this  matter 
would  be  up  under  an  open  rule  on  Tues- 
day, February  20,  and  I  would  advise  all 
Members  to  be  here. 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  intended 
that  the  House  will  meet  tomorrow,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Thm-sday,  with  the  only 
business  being  the  legislation  the  gentle- 
man has  mentioned? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  That  is  correct.  There  Is 
no  legislation  scheduled  for  tomorrow  at 
this  time.  I  know  of  no  resolution  or 
anything  of  that  nature. 

We  will  read  the  bill  on  Wednesday. 

While  we  will  meet  on  Thursday,  at 
this  time  we  know  of  no  legislation  on 
that  day. 

POSTAL  SERVICE  PERFORMANCE 

(Mr.  HILLIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  recent 
report  published  in  the  Congression.^l 
Record,  E.  T.  Klassen,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, wrote: 

Our  (The  Postal  Corporation)  first  goal  was 
service  improvement.  While  o\ir  service  per- 
formance is  still  uneven,  our  tests  indicate 
the  mail  service  overall  continues  to  improve, 

Klassen  also  said: 

Ninety-four  percent  of  the  first-class  mail 
deposited  by  5  p.m,  and  destined  for  local 
delivery  is  being  delivered  the  next  day.  In 
small  communities,  the  percentage  is  usually 
even  higher. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  many  people  to  believe. 

I  am  sure  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
lives  in  Kokomo,  Ind.,  would  not  believe 
it.  He  just  received  a  letter  from  his  son 
in  Detroit,  and  it  took  7  days  to  be  de- 
livered. 

A  woman  in  Scarsdale,  N.Y,,  sent  a 
letter  to  herself  to  test  the  Department's 
overnight  service.  She  received  the  letter 
in  3  days. 

A  man  in  Utica,  N.Y.,  wrote  me  and  ex- 
plained  that  a  card  was  mailed  to  him 
from  Long  Branch,  N,J.,  on  December  18. 
He  received  the  card  on  December  28. 
The  same  man  told  of  a  letter  mailed 
from  Utica  to  New  York  City  on  Decem- 
ber 22 — this  was  received  on  January  2. 

A  housewife  in  Marion,  Ind,,  writes: 

I  used  to  receive  letters  from  West  Virginia 
in  three  days.  It  now  takes  five. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Postmaster  Generals 
statement  on  improved  mail  service  does 
not  seem  to  impress  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  listen  to  excerpts 
from  a  letter  I  received  from  a  mail 
carrier : 

I  am  a  letter  carrier  .  .  .  please  let  the 
public  know  how  the  investigation  goes,  and 
report  what  you  find.  Don't  let  it  go  by  the 
boards,  I  used  to  be  proud  of  being  a  mail- 
man, but  now  you  mention  your  line  of 
work,  and  people  say  to  you  how  they  re- 
ceived a  letter  that  took  a  couple  of  extra 
days  iu  getting  someplace. 

A  man  in  Hartford  City,  Indiana, 
writes  that  it  took  eight  days  to  receive 
a  letter  from  New  York  City  and  seven 
days  from  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  little  longer 
than  a  week  since  I  first  made  the  charge 
that  the  mail  service  is  slow  and  has  to 
be  improved. 

In  that  short  period  of  time  I  have 
receive^  hundreds  of  telephone  caUs  and 


letters  from  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  sure  that  tliis  is  just  the 
beginning. 

These  cannot  be  isolated  cases. 

An  Iowa  Congressman  sent  me  a  copy 
of  a  letter  he  received  from  one  of  liis 
constituents:  It  says,  in  part: 

This  morning.  January  23,  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  friend  residing  in  the  western 
outskirts  of  Chicago,  postmarked  the  after- 
noon of  January  16,  This  letter  was  nearly 
seven  days  en  route  over  a  230  mile  distance. 
The  Pony  Express  of  120  years  ago  would 
have  done  better. 

If  we  can  spend  scores  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  our  space  program,  can't  we  expend 
a  few  billion  to  upgrade  and  expedite  first- 
class  mail  service  by  reinstating  the  Pony 
Express? 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Kentucky  po.stma.ster 
wrote  me  and  said : 

Postal  Service  is  not  doing  a  gixid  job. 
Tliere  are  supervisors,  inspectors,  SJF.C. 
Postmasters  and  some  other  high-salaried 
people  that  have  Just  an  education  and  no 
real  experience.  This  is  giving  older  and  ex- 
perienced people  trouble.  We  are  using  up 
valuable  time  making  reports  that  are  of 
no  value, 

A  Catholic  priest  in  Mt,  Calvary,  Wis,, 
reported  that  it  takes  5  to  7  days  for 
mail  to  move  200  miles.  He  claimed  that 
the  mail  service  has  never  been  worse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  take  an  active  role  in  helping 
to  solve  this  problem.  Something  must  be 
done.  We  should  make  an  all-out  effort 
to  improve  the  postal  service  and  not 
take  the  word  of  others  that  everything 
is  OK,  when  the  facts  simply  do  not  back 
this  up. 


INDIANAPOLIS  STAR  AND  INDIAN- 
APOLIS NEWS  TRIBUTES  TO 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

(Mr.  BRAY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter, ) 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  include  in  the  Record  at  tliis 
point  the  following  tributes  to  the  late 
President  Lyndon  B,  Johnson  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News. 

The  first  was  written  by  Mr.  Eugene 
C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  the  Star  and 
News,  and  a  long-time  personal  friend  of 
the  Johnson  family.  Following  are  the 
special  tributes  written  by  Ben  Cole,  of 
the  Star,  and  Lou  Hiner.  of  the  News,  as 
well  as  the  editorials  appearing  in  both 
newspapers : 

"A  Trvi.y  Lovable  Man,  "  EtJorNi.  C. 
Pulliam  Says 

"Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  one  of  my  dear 
personal  friends  for  more  than  30  years.  Our.s 
was  a  unique  friendship.  The  public  didn't 
know  it,  but  he  was  a  truly  lovable  man. 
We  disagreed  on  many  things  political,  but  it 
never  affected  our  friendship.  I  don't  know- 
how  many  times  when  I  have  Introduced 
him  to  a  small  group  of  friends  or  to  a 
large  audience  he  prefaced  his  remarks  by 
saying  "Gene  PulUam  is  my  dear  friend.  A 
long  time  ago  when  I  was  still  a  senator 
we  learned  we  could  disagree  wlthoxii  being 
disagreeable.'  And  that  statement  from  Pre.-^i- 
dent  Johi-Lson  was  an  inspiring  and  deeply 
rewarding  gift  of  our  friendship, 

"It    was   Just    abottt   the   same    with    dc.ir 


Lady  Bird  and  my  wife  Nina,  '.hen  tlioy  met 
for  tlie  fir.st  time.  It  was  like  old  friends 
greeting  eacli  other  after  a  long  separation. 
"We  had  had  many  letters  from  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John.son,  the  last  one  Just  la.'-t 
week.  They  always  expressed  the  feeling  that 
they  looked  forward  to  t*eing  us  soon  again 
T  am  not  trying  to  WTltc  a  eulogy  to  a 
great  Presicirnt.  Tlit  cup  of  tributes  and 
prai>«  will  run  over  from  every  state  in  the 
Union.  But  I  do  want  to  express  our  deep- 
down  affection  for  a  man  we  both  knew  and 
lo\ed  as  a  true  and  wonderful  friend.  And  to 
let  dear  Lady  Bird  know  our  sympathy  and 
understanding  come  from  tlie  bottom  nf 
loving  and  saddened  hearts" 

Err.f.N-  C.  Pulliam.  rublisliir 


I.   B   J.  CoNQiERtD  Washington  With  Tfxas- 
Style  Vitality 

(By  Ben  Cole) 

Washing!  o.v. — The  vitality  that  Lyndfu 
Bailies  JohiLson  gave  to  everything  he  did 
was  the  hallmark  of  his  style,  and  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  the  nation's  capital  sees 
his  equal. 

His  presence  began  to  be  felt  almost  as 
soon  as  he  moved  from  the  Hou.-ie  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  the  United  Slates  Senate  In 
1949  after  his  87-voie  iiair's  breadth  land- 
slide of  1948, 

The  Senate  wivs  liis  milieu.  He  took  to  its 
mvstcries  as  a  duik  takes  to  water,  and  he 
sot  about  instantly  to  make  himself  known 
and  his  ability  and  nnibitlon  understood. 

David  E.  Botter.  lat.er  to  become  a  McGill 
School  of  Journalism  profe.ssor  before  his 
death,  had  come  up  from  Dallas  the  year 
Mr.  Johnson  moved  to  the  Senate  as  a  cor- 
respondent for  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  His 
senior  colleague,  Walter  C  Hornaday.  pre- 
ferred the  commoner  clay  of  the  Hou.se  and 
Botter  covered  the  Senate — wlilrh  pretty 
much  meant  Lyndon  Johnson 

In  the  late  summer,  probably  at  Mr  John- 
.son's  suggestion,  Botter  arranged  an  eveninu' 
with  the  tall  Texas  freshman  for  a  handful 
of  his  newspaper  colleagues.  The  Indian- 
apolis Star's  correspondent,  as  new  to  Wasli- 
Ington  as  Botter.  fortunately  was  included 
in  that  company. 

All  the  issues  of  the  day  were  discussed, 
and  Senator  John.son  did  the  discussing.  His 
performance  was  a  revelation  to  the  news- 
men— he  ranged  easily  over  foreign  trade,  oil 
and  gas  problems,  the  Southerners'  prob- 
lems with  civil  rights. 

What  he  snid  thai  niuht  is  forgotten,  bu: 
not  the  style.  Among  the  reporters  on  hand 
was  William  S.  White,  now  a  syndicated 
columnist  btit  then  of  the  New  York  Tinier 
White  became  the  best  Interpreter  of  Mr 
Johnson  among  the  Washington  press,  and 
the  two  men  were  fast  friends 

It  wasn't  loiip  before  the  senator  from 
Texas  was  given  the  chair  of  leadership.  One 
of  his  first  niovc.'=  was  to  hire  out  of  the  pre.--s 
gxllery  a  big.  b'.ishy-haired  Hoosier,  pipe- 
smokiui;  George  Reedy,  the  son  of  an  old 
Chicago  front-page  type  newsman  of  the 
same  name  As  deliberate  and  c.irelul  as  Mr 
Johnson  v  as  mercurial  Reedy  was  a  happ> 
choice  for  the  senator   from  Texas. 

During  his  majority  leader  days  N'r 
Johnson  wore  loose-tilting,  brightly  colored 
silk  suit?:,  and  he  loved  to  Jangle  coins  or 
keys  in  his  pocket.s  while  his  haberdasher. 
npjjled  in  the  light. 

Majority  leader  Johnson  never  lest  his 
publicity  sense,  and  he  knew  a  good  storv 
when  he  had  one  to  give  the  press.  One  da\ 
this  reporter  was  sitting  in  an  inordinatelv 
dull  Appropriations  Committee  hearini-. 
hoping  lo  get  a  few  notes  on  the  fate  of  an 
iinmlgralion  oi)ice  at  Tucson,  Ariz.  Some  of 
the  coinnmiee  staff  joined  the  lone  reporter 
at  the  press  table  just  to  keep  him  company 

Mr.  Johnson  strode  Into  the  hearing, 
planced  at  the  press  table  and  noted  that 
several  persons  were  seated  there.  He  almost 
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1  mmediately  attacked  the  then-commissioner 
( t'  immigration  for  having  gone  to  Juarez, 

lexico,  to  hire  a  maid. 

The  story  appeared  in  one  newspaper,  but 

;  xt  day  it  became  a  sensation. 

Mr.  Johnson's  influence  on  young  people 

ns  pronounced.  When  he  was  Vlce-Presl- 

t  ;it.  he  spoke  each  summer  to  the  students 

^iiig  intern  work  In  the  Federal  service.  A 
I'liiveriity  ol  Virginia  student  who  later 
■  L>..k  up  a  government  career  returned  home 

icim   one   of   Mr.   Johnson's   speeches   with 

es  alight. 

Mr.  Johnson  told  us  that  the  one  thing 
tf  i:\t  distinguishes  the  American  system  from 
V  other  sj-stem  in  the  world  is  that  a  young 
ihiiu  who  is  willing  to  work  hard  may  hope 
'Lf>  succeed,"  he  said.  It  became  the  young 

lan's  article  of  faith   in  America. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1964, 
■\*'aen  he  was  completing  the  term  of  Presi- 
c  enc  Kennedy  and  before  he  was  elected  in 
1  is  own  right,  Mr.  Johnson  enjoyed  his  hap- 
l  lest  moments  in  office.  The  Vietnam  war 
l  ad  not  yet  become  a  fester,  his  election 
ITi^.pects   were  good   and  the  country   was 

I  idly  with  him. 

Going  to  the  White  House  every  Saturday 
■^.^s  an  adventure,  because  most  of  the  time 
t  le  President  would  call  the  press  Into  his 
c  lal  office  and  conduct  a  give-and-take  news 
c  inference.  Then  he  would  adjourn  to  the 
\  "hite  House  lawn  and  walk  for  miles  around 
t  le  circular  driveway,   thoroughly  enjoying 

le  gaggle  of  reporters  Jostling  each  other 
t^  get  closer  to  him. 

The  routine  became  established:  If  you 
llad  something  special  to  ask  the  President, 
>ou  lagged  behind  the  main  body  of  his  In- 
f  intry  and  allowed  him  to  catch  up  with 
yau.  Then  you  could  ask  your  question,  and 
u  sually  get  an  answer  before  the  herd  en- 
^  ulfed  you  and  you  were  pushed  away. 

The  campaign  that  year  was  a  romp  for 
the  big  Texan.  He  loved  to  turn  the  press 
qut  at  dawn,  take  off  for  a  day  or  so  of  fran- 

c  campaigning  that  could  cover  all  of  New 
Eingland  or  sweep  the  South  or  cover  the 
J  [iddle  West.  His  face  was  alight  when  he 
1  iaped  into  the  crowds  to  shake  hands.  Once, 
i  1  Brookly.1,  he  became  so  ebullient  that  he 

mply  hauled  an  ecstatic  women  Into  his 
cben  car  and  hauled  her  along  in  his  cara- 
\fin  for  a  mile  or  two. 

President  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  unlike  some 
A-st  families,  always  included  members  of 
t  le  working  press  in  the  social  lists  for  state 
d  inners.  There  is  no  thrill  like  attending  a 
s  .ate  dinner  for  the  first  time,  and  President 
Johnson  was  aware  of  the  fact.  He  didn't  for- 
^;t  the  men  and  women  in  the  press  gallery 
v|ho  shared  the  story  of  his  fabulous  career. 

One  of  his  favorites  in  the  press  corps 
Was  Mrs.  Elizabeth  May  Craig,  the  grand- 
n  lotherly  little  woman  who  appeared  often 
on  the  TV  show,  "Meet  the  Press."  At  Port- 
1  knd.  Me.,  during  a  caxnpaign  trip.  President 
J  >hnson  turned  the  city  hall  rally  into  a 
^  ^y  Craig  appreciation  event.  Mrs.  Craig. 
t  f  the  way.  had  sent  Mr.  Johnson  a  note 
e  ^ery  day  that  he  was  hospitalized  with  his 
1  >55  heart  attack,  and  he  never  forgot  her 
t  loughtfulness. 

When  he  entertained  the  press  at  his 
rjiuch  In  Texas  the  day  after  the  1963  elec- 

on.  there  was  an  auction  of  ssme  of  the 
rfemnalt'n  paraphernalia.  Among   the   items 

lid  was  the  bull  horn  that  the  President  had 

ed    in  haranguing   the  crowds  along   the 

ir.-ipaign  trail.  A  Joyous  May  Craig  bid  it  in. 

A   week   later  she   received   a   phone   call 

^m  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Im- 
,^ioriiig  her  to  return  his  treasure.  He  hadn't 

tended  to  let  his  bull  horn  get  away,  he 

lid,   and   May   would   be   doing   him   a   big 

.vor  to  return  it.  She  did. 

As  the  bitterness  over  Vietnam  closed  in  on 
Ikrci,  and  Ms  own  worry  for  the  men  he  was 
c  :immittLng  to  battle  deepened,  the   Presi- 


dent became  withdrawn  from  the  press  and 
there  were  no  more  walks  around  the  Wh\X« 
House  driveway. 

Once  he  held  a  news  conference  in  the 
■White  House  rose  garden,  and  while  the  pre- 
liminaries were  in  progress  he  appeared  pre- 
maturely and  asked  for  George  Reedy,  nls 
trusted  press  secretary.  George  was  engaged 
In  answering  qvierles  from  a  group  of  re- 
porters, and  the  President  gtroused,  "Reedy 
thinks  he  works  for  you -all  instead  of  for 
me." 

In  a  light-hearted  way,  this  reporter  stJg- 
gested,  "Well,  Mr.  President,  there  are  more 
of  us  than  there  are  of  you."  But  the  Presi- 
dent wasn't  in  the  mood  for  light  banter  with 
f.r  Indiana  newspaperman,  and  the  little 
Jest  fell  flat. 

The  final  years  of  his  administration  were 
saddened  by  the  hostility  that  was  heaped 
upon  President  Johnson,  often  by  men  who 
owed  their  political  lives  to  his  skill  and 
generosity.  BUI  'White,  now  a  syndicated 
colunuiist,  was  one  of  the  voices  raised  in  de- 
fense of  the  F»resldent  and  Bill  was  chagrined 
when,  during  the  1972  campaign,  Mr.  John- 
son allowed  Senator  George  McGovern  (D- 
S.D.)to  visit  the  ranch  along  the  Pedemales, 
giving  a  modicum  of  Indorsement  to  the 
Democratic  nominee's  campaign. 

Any  newsman  who  lived  In  Washington  for 
that  golden  span  of  years  between  1949  and 
the  end  of  the  Johnson  administration  has 
a  storehouse  of  memories  that  come  alive  this 
day.  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  for  all  the  criti- 
cism some  elements  of  the  press  found  It 
convenient  to  heap  upon  him,  was  a  news- 
paperman's President.  He  made  the  front 
page  exciting  every  single  day. 


Down-to-Earth:  L.  B.  J.  Nottb  for  His  Wrr 

AND  Httmob 

(By  Lou  Hiner,  Jr.) 

Among  many  things,  the  late  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  will  be  remembered  for 
his  wit  and  humor. 

He  liked  a  good  belly  laugh  Imself  and  he 
often  provided  the  same  to  those  In  his  com- 
pany. Many  of  his  stories  were  ribald  but 
mostly  his  was  a  down-to-earth  humor. 

When  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  met  in  Washington  in  April  1964, 
Johnson  invited  the  editors  and  their  wives 
to  drop  in  for  a  visit  at  the  White  House  but 
he  received  them  instead  in  the  Rose  Garden. 

He  explained:  "The  reason  I  wanted  you 
In  the  Rose  Garden  is  simply  because  If  we 
had  gone  Inside  the  White  House,  Lady  Bird 
would  have  Insisted  that  1  turn  on  all  the 
light.  We  are  going  in  shortly  to  the  White 
House,  so  you  can  pick  up  your  candles  in  a 
box  over  there." 

(LBJ  at  the  time  was  on  a  turn-off- the- 
llghtsklck.) 

In  May  1964  he  let  Washington  correspond- 
ents bring  their  families  to  the  White  House 
grounds  for  an  outdoors  news  conference. 
After  the  30-minute  session  Ijefore  the  wives 
and  children,  Johnson  announced: 

"Friends  and  reporters — I  hope  you  are 
the  same — and  children  of  reporters.  I  am 
so  glad  so  many  of  you  youngsters  are  here 
today  ...  I  want  to  ask  all  the  children 
to  come  up  here  and  pose  with  me  for  a  group 
picture.  Let's  don't  have  any  mamas  or 
papas.  They  are  always  crowding  into  pic- 
tures, anyway." 

Alter  being  introduced  witii  lavish  remarks 
at  a  meeting  in  Nashville,  Johnson  re- 
sponded : 

"I  honestly  believe  that  is  the  second  best 
introduction  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  The  best 
one  was  when  the  governor  was  supposed  to 
introduce  me  one  lime  at  Memphis  but  his 
legislature  was  in  session  and  he  didn't  make 
it  and  I  had  to  h;troduce  myself.  " 

Sea.  Barry  M.  Goldwater,  R-Ariz.,  was  one 
of  LBJ's  favorite  friends.  Even  so,  he  said 
of  Goldwater  during  the    1964  presidential 


campaign:  "He  wants  to  repeal  the  present 
and  veto  the  future."  He  Invited  the  Gold- 
waters  to  a  White  House  dinner  before  the 
GOP  convention,  and  after  dancing  with  Mrs. 
Goldwater  he  quipped:  "I  have  to  be  nice 
to  Peggy.  I  might  want  to  get  Invited  back 
here  next  year." 

Johnson  often  liked  to  tell  the  story  of  Rep. 
Magnus  Johnso.i.  D-Mlnn.:  "One  day,  Mag- 
nus Johnson  rose  In  the  House  and  declared. 
"What  we  have  to  do  Is  take  the  bull  by  the 
tail  and  look  the  situation  In  the  face.  " 

He  called  the  late  President  Truman  in 
Independence  when  Trtunan  was  celebrating 
his  80th  birthday  anniversary  In  1964.  He 
began  the  conversation:  "I  wanted  to  call 
collect  but  Lady  Bird  wouldn't  let  me." 

Truman  and  the  late  House  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn,  D-Texas,  were  men  he  greatly  ad- 
mired and  respected.  He  often  recalled  the 
advice  Rayburn  gave  Truman  after  Tinman 
became  President:  "Harry,  they'll  try  to  put 
you  behind  a  wall  down  here.  There  will  be 
people  that  will  surround  you  and  cut  you 
off  from  any  Ideas  but  theirs.  TTieyll  try  to 
make  you  think  that  the  President  Is  the 
smartest  man  In  the  world.  And,  Harry,  you 
know  he  ain't,  and  Z  know  he  ain't." 

Lynoon  B.  Johnson 

The  death  of  Lyndon  Johnson  has  taken 
the  last  of  the  nation's  former  living  presi- 
dents, barely  a  month  after  the  passing  of 
Harry  Truman. 

Johnson  will  be  deeply  missed  by  political 
friends  and  foes  alike.  In  a  way  be  was  the 
most  American  of  our  presidents,  a  figure 
larger  than  life,  embodying  within  himself 
all  the  fantastic  energy  of  a  sprawling  and 
powerful  nation.  A  son  of  the  South  Texas 
prairie,  Johnson  worked  his  way  from  humble 
beginnings  through  the  many  stages  of  po- 
litical endeavor  to  assume  the  highest  office 
in  the  land.  And  like  the  state  which  nur- 
tured him.  he  was  cast  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

The  former  President's  career  spanned  the 
epoch  of  modern  politics — from  his  early  con- 
gressional service  in  the  days  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt  to  his  own  White  House  tenure  in 
the  '60s.  When  he  was  majority  leader  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  stories  abounded  of  his  fabtilcus 
energy,  ability  to  reconcile  conflicting  viev.s, 
and  aptitude  for  practical  results.  He  was  a 
worker  for  the  causes  in  which  he  believed, 
and  seldom  has  a  legislative  leader  accom- 
plished so  much  under  u  president  of  another 
party  as  did  Johnson  under  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower. 

Perhaps  the  most  memorable  single  mo- 
ment in  Johnson's  career  was  his  ascension 
to  the  presidency  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Kennedy  assassination.  At  that  time  of  na- 
tional pain  and  confusion,  the  man  from 
Texas  provided  the  nation  with  a  steady 
hand  and  effected  a  quiet  but  surefooted 
transition.  He  was  able  to  unite  the  country 
in  an  hour  when  healing  leadership  was 
needed,  and  that  leadership  was  confirmed  by 
an  enormous  margin  in  the  election  of  1964. 

Most  assessments  of  Johnson's  career  will 
praise  his  domestic  record  while  asserting 
that  he  foundered  on  the  subject  of  Vietnam. 
While  the  record  on  both  these  topics  can  be 
read  In  various  ways,  we  tend  to  think  the 
verdict  of  history  will  be  the  reverse  of  cur- 
rent assessments.  The  domestic  initiatives  of 
the  Johnson  presidency,  indeed,  have  already 
begun  to  be  revaluated;  it  was  in  his  re- 
peated statements  that  the  nation  must 
btand  firm  against  the  tide  of  Communist  ag- 
gression that  Johnson  came  closest  to  strlkinj 
to  the  core  of  historical  reality  In  the  20th 
century. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  big  man  who  em- 
bodied within  hUnseU  the  many  impulses 
that  are  America,  and  whose  life  was  Itself  a 
continuing  chronicle  of  modern  American 
statecraft.  Our  politics  will  be  Infinitely  the 
poorer  for  his  passing. 
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Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  became  tlie  36th 
pre.sident  of  the  United  States  against  a 
background  of  national  grief  and  sbock,  and 
left  office  in  a  time  of  strife  and  questioning 
of  the  things  he  stood  for  and  the  things 
he  did. 

But  history  may  prove  to  be  a  fairer  Judge 
and  a  more  honest  one  than  some  contem- 
poraries in  whose  eyes  disillusionment  with 
the  recent  past  seems  overwhelming. 

Bom  on  a  farm  near  Stonewall,  Texas,  he 
was  also  bom  to  politics,  his  father  and 
grandfather  having  served  In  the  Texas  state 
legislature.  As  a  young  man  he  taught  school 
and  as  a  teacher,  learned  much  about  how 
everyday  Americans  lived. 

In  1937  he  won  a  contest  for  a  vacancy 
in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
In  which  he  was  to  serve  five  full  terms, 
and  after  serving  as  a  Navy  lieutenant  com- 
mander in  World  War  II  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,  becoming  Democratic  leader  in  1953. 
His  brilliance  as  a  parliamentary  tactician 
and  strategist  carried  him  to  the  top  level 
of  leadership  and  put  him  in  line  for  the 
vice-presidency  in  1960. 

It  was  not  only  his  Great  Society  pro- 
grams, launched  after  he  became  President, 
that  aroused  whirlwinds  of  controversy  that 
would  rage  beyond  his  days  In  the  White 
House,  but  the  escalating  U.S.  involvement 
in  Vietnam,  which  in  spite  of  a  heavy  cost 
in  the  lives  and  wealth,  came  more  and  more 
to  seem  like  a  futile,  unendable  conflict. 

His  welfare,  civil  rights,  and  anti-poverty 
legislation  produced  mixed  results  and  sharp 
differences  of  opinion,  as  to  their  merit, 
among  the  people.  The  high  cost  and  expand- 
ing bureaucracy.  In  the  view  of  many,  were 
not  Justified  by  the  debatable  effects.  Yet  on 
the  whole  the  care  of  the  aged  and  poor 
and  Improvement  In  the  rights  of  minorities 
made  undeniable  strides. 

The  war  aroused  the  hottest,  bitterest  de- 
bate of  all.  Tet  hindsight  hts  conferred  upon 
LBJ's  sharpest  critics  a  vision  which  most 
lacked  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war.  And 
despite  the  war's  out-of-focus  grand  strategy, 
it  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively to  the  majority  of  Americans  that  the 
defense  of  the  perimeters  of  the  free  world 
is  possible  without  recovu-se  to  arms,  or  that 
freedom  and  U.S.  national  interesU  are  not 
worth  defending. 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  has  been  charac- 
terized by  his  bitterest  enemies  as  an  Inept 
and  evU  president,  but  we  think  the  record 
shows  he  was  a  good-hearted  man,  often 
struggling  against  terrible  odds,  who  did  his 
best — which  was  not  inconsiderable — In  be- 
half of  what  he  and  most  of  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen considered  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation  as  he  understood  them. 

And  history  may  well  judge  that  he  was 
among  those  presidents  who  helped  to  defend 
freedom  In  Its  hour  of  greatest  peril  and 
made  possible  for  many  millions  of  whom 
It  had  been  hitherto  denied  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  realization  of  what  is  often  called  "the 
American  dream." 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  SCHOOLS 
OF  NURSING 

(Mr.  PREYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  very  brief  period  of  time 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
Congress  and  those  who  read  the  Con- 
GRsssioNAL  RECORD  the  Segment  of  the 
President's  budget  which  deals  with  Fed- 
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eral  assistance  to  the  1,362  schools  of 
nursing  in  this  country. 

The  Congress  appropriated  $144  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1972  to  help  train  reg- 
istered nurses  imder  the  authority  of  the 
Nurse  Ti-aining  Act  of  1971  enacted  in 
November  of  that  year.  The  purpose  of 
this  act  was  to  reaffirm  and  expand  the 
Federal  commitment  to  education  of  top 
quality  registered  nurses  to  help  meet 
this  Nation's  increased  demand  for  more 
health  manpower. 

In  the  budget  we  now  have  before  us  I 
see  that  the  President  has  revised  his 
fiscal  1973  request  for  nursing  downward 
from  the  original  $123  million  to  $94 
million,  and  is  asking  for  only  $53  million 
for  fiscal  1974. 

These  fimds  provide  construction 
grants  and  loan  gtiarantees.  institutional 
support,  and  student  aid  to  the  nursing 
schools  and  students.  These  same  schools 
have  met  the  Government's  challenge  to 
train  more  nurses  faster  by  increasing 
the  number  of  2-year  associate  degree 
schools  and  by  increasing  total  gradua- 
tions per  year  from  43,639  In  1970.  to 
50,900  in  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  Presidents 
well -publicized  determination  to  hold 
down  Federal  spending  to  a  predeter- 
mined ceiling,  but  for  the  life  of  me  I 
cannot  understand  why  he  continuously 
picks  out  such  programs  as  the  training 
of  nurses  to  make  his  cuts. 

There  are  two  people  involved  in  the 
direct  delivery  of  health  care  in  our  hos- 
pitals, clinics,  nursing  homes,  and  medi- 
cal offices.  They  are  the  doctor  and  the 
nurse.  One  cannot  function  to  the  best 
of  his  potential  without  the  other.  We 
need  more  of  both  and  we  need  them 
now. 

Let  us  return  fiscal  integrity  to  the 
budgetary  process.  But  in  the  light  of 
what  we  learned  about  the  problems  of 
health  manpower  shortages  after  pas- 
sage of  medicare,  let  us  not  effect  a  false 
economy  by  severely  reducing  aid  to 
nurse  training  on  the  eve  of  considera- 
tion of  major  new  health  care  legisla- 
tion. 

I  suggest  that  if  we  are  really  con- 
cei-ned  about  saving  the  taxpayer  some 
money,  one  sure  way  we  can  do  this  is  to 
make  sure  we  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  well-trained  health  manpower  ready 
by  the  time  a  program  such  as  national 
health  insurance  goes  into  effect. 

This  country's  nursing  schools  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  expanding  their  enrollments 
and  ti'uining  new  types  of  nin-ses.  In  re- 
turn they  deserve  better  than  to  have 
Federal  support  cut  out  from  under 
them.  I  support,  and  I  hope  others  will 
join  me,  a  continued  major  Federal  com- 
mitment to  students  and  schools  of 
nursing  and  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  see  fit  to  lecom- 
mend  the  same. 


OUR  TIMBER  RESOURCES 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Ml-.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Housing  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. I  am  continuously  reminded  of 
the  spiraling  cost  of  housing.  Lumber 
plays  an  active  role  in  the  building  of  a 
house.  As  my  fellow  members  may  realize 
timber  prices  have  fluctuated  unbeliev- 
ably during  the  last  3  years,  a  main  rea- 
son being  the  sporadic  supply  of  timber 
resources.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  de- 
mand for  the  wood  product  during  cer- 
tain times  of  the  year  which  is  oidently 
more  than  our  Nations  forests  can  pro- 
duce. 

One  of  the  areas  of  our  country  which 
could  develop  necessary  timber  resources, 
yet  has  been  neglected,  is  the  Southeast- 
em  United  States.  At  one  time,  this  area 
had  large  forests,  but  through  misman- 
agement and  intensive  agricultural  cul- 
tivation, the  forests  have  been  depleted 
However,  through  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  forests  belonging  to  small  land- 
owners, there  is  a  chance  that  we  could 
alleviate  this  situation.  Consequently, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  gives 
special  emphasis  to  providing  assistance 
to  nonindustrial  forest  landov^'ners  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  pubhc  benefits  for  the 
proper  management  and  use  of  those  for- 
est lands  in  private  hands. 

Small  landowners  hold  49  percent  ot 
the  Nation's  possible  productive  land 
base  which  is  more  than  three  times  the 
acreage  available  in  the  national  forest 
.<^ystem.  These  lands  in  aggregate  already 
produce  huge  amoimts  of  pulpwood.  saw- 
logs  and  other  timber  products  needed 
by  America's  growing  economy.  However, 
due  to  neglect  and  mismanagement  the.se 
.small  properties  are  producing  less  than 
half  of  their  pctaitial  in  terms  of  wood 
products. 

The  question  arises  in  how  can  we 
utilize  this  unproductive  woodland.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  increase  the  incentive  to 
plant  trees,  practice  reforestation  in  e.s- 
tablished  stands,  seeding  to  prevent  soil 
erosion,  creating  wildlife  habitats,  and 
providing  pubhc  access  for  recreational 
use.  Yet,  nevertheless,  all  of  these  activ- 
ities require  public  funds.  Because  the 
immediate  return  from  cultivation  of  for- 
est lands  is  not  quickly  realized  and  be- 
cause of  the  work  and  taxes  involved, 
many  people,  even  those  owning  sizable 
tracts  of  land,  have  been  reticent  to  in- 
vest in  this  area.  My  legislation  would 
provide  for  the  financial  incentives  nec- 
essary to  trigger  these  vital  investments 

As  I  have  previously  stated,  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  timber,  pulp,  and 
other  products  u.sed  to  meet  housing  and 
other  needs  is  clearly  evident.  For  exam- 
ple, housing  starts  in  1972  set  an  all-time 
high.  Unless  well-planned  investments  on 
these  private  lands  are  made  now.  the 
pressures  of  meeting  this  demand  will 
continue  with  the  relative  Increase  in 
prices  to  be  met  by  future  consumers.  In 
addition,  increased  costs  will  encourage 
the  use  of  substitute  materials  which 
must  come  from  the  Nation's  store  of 
nonrenewable  resources  rather  than  the 
renewable  forest  resources.  To  try  to 
avoid  the  predicted  increase  in  prices,  we 
need  to  insure  an  abundant  supply  of 
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t:  tnber  in  the  species  and  sizes  needed  by 
tte  construction  company. 

Three  hundred  million  acres  of  land  is 
tl  le  key  to  solving  our  future  timber  con- 
st ruction  supply  problems.  This  is  the 
a  ireage  affected  by  my  legislation.  The 
a  :t  woiild  encourage  nonindustrial  farm 
o  mers  to  apply  modem  forest  practices 
tl  at  woiild  result  in  a  wide  range  of  pub- 
ho  benefits.  The  primary  incentive  will 
b<  the  sharing  of  the  cost  of  installing 
tl  ese  practices  with  the  Federal  or  pub- 
lii ;  share  of  the  cost  not  exceeding  80  per- 
c«nt  of  the  total  expenditure.  However, 
tl  is  will  not  be  another  Federal  giveaway 
pi  ogram  where  private  landowners  bene- 
fli  at  the  expense  of  the  general  public. 
ISA  y  bill  provides  that  whenever  these  for- 
es t  products  are  transferred  through  sale, 
tt  e  Federal  Government  will  have  a  first 
li<  n  on  the  properties,  and  the  money 
that  has  been  invested  by  the  Govern- 
m  Jnt  will  be  paid  back  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  the  appropriate  in- 
terest.  In  addition,  there  are  many  side 
benefits  that  stem  from  this  program. 
Ir  vestments  in  thousands  of  acres  of  idle 
forests  will  make  them  productive  and 
m  iny  new  jobs  will  be  created  to  insure 
the  necessary  planting,  cultivation,  and 
hs  rvesting  of  the  product.  I  feel  that  this 
Is  the  only  fair  and  equitable  way  in 
w:  dch  the  Government  can  encourage  in- 
veistment  in  this  sector.  I  urge  the  Com- 
on  Agriculture  to  consider  holding 
;s  on  this  legislation  as  soon  as 


m  ttee( 
he  arings 
PC  ssible. 
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FAEE  flow  of  INFORMATION  TO 
PUBLIC  FUNDAMENTAL  TO  EXIST- 
ENCE OF  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
m  nute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mtrks.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  free 
fl<  w  of  information  to  the  public  is  fun- 
da  mental  to  the  existence  of  self-gov- 
er  unent.  Democracy  will  perish  at  that 
pc  Int  at  which  the  press  ceases  to  func- 
ticn  free  of  intimidation,  harassment, 
ar  d  censorship. 

:n  the  United  States,  the  free  fiow  of 
in  ormation  is  not  a  right  or  privilege 
to  be  doled  out  in  controlled  quantities 
at  the  whim  of  a  Government  agent.  The 
pe  )ple  of  this  Nation  have  given  no 
ag  ;ncy  the  power  to  infringe  on  freedom 
of  the  press  or  the  free  exercise  thereof. 

lestrictions  on  the  news  media  arise 
in  many  disguises,  some  very  obvious  and 
soi  ne  so  subtle  as  to  escape  unchallenged 
fo)  many  years.  Nevertheless,  the  cost  is 
th !  same:  A  deterioration  in  our  demo- 
critic  form  of  government. 

The  ability  of  the  press  to  fulfill  its 
ob  igation  to  provide  the  public  with  a 
fii  I  and  accurate  account  of  events  and 
idtas  is  severely  impeded  if  courts  and 
otl  ler  governmental  agencies  are  allowed 
to  compel  persons  engaged  in  gathering 
anl  publicly  disseminating  news  to  re- 
veiJ  their  sources  of  information.  The 
collection  and  publication  of  the  news 
m\  St  be  unhampered  by  the  threat  of  in- 
cai  ceration  or  public  reprisal.  Personnel 
wc  rking  in  the  news  media  must  be  free 
to  publish  the  results  of  their  work,  or, 


equally,  to  refuse  to  publish  or  to  diviilge 
the  source  of  their  information. 

PersonaUy,  I  find  ample  protection 
from  governmental  intimidation  in  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
However,  recent  actions  taken  by  some 
courts  and  Government  agencies.  State 
and  Federal,  have  created  sufficient 
doubt,  which  in  and  of  itself.  Imposes  an 
unacceptable  limitation  on  freedom  of 
the  press.  For  this  reason,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  that  will  once  again 
publicly  state  to  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion and  to  all  Government  officials  that 
we  in  the  Congress  hold  freedom  of  the 
press  to  be  a  sacred  and  vital  part  of 
free  government,  and  that  we  do  not 
intend  for  it  to  be  tampered  with  or  chis- 
eled away. 

My  bill  is  very  simple.  The  language 
reads : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  no  per- 
son shaU  be  required  to  disclose  any  Infor- 
mation, or  the  source  thereof,  directly  re- 
ceived or  obtained  by  him  in  the  process  of 
gathering  or  the  presentation  of  news  or 
other  information  Intended  solely  for  public 
dissemination  or  distribution  unless  over- 
whelming evidence  shows  that  refusal  to  dis- 
close the  information  or  its  source  would 
adversely  afiTect  the  public  safety  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree. 

In  essence,  the  issue  is  the  survival  of 
that  great  experiment  in  the  self-govern- 
ment of  free  people.  Failure  to  protect 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  uninhibited 
exercise  thereof  will  exact  a  costly  toll 
from  America's  constitutional  form  of 
government. 


REORGANIZATION    PLAN    NO.    1    OF 
1973 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  January  26,  1973,  President 
Nixon  transmitted  to  the  Congress  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1973,  propos- 
ing to  abolish  certain  components  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  to 
transfer  to  line  departments  and  agen- 
cies those  functions  which  are  to  be 
continued. 

According  to  the  plan,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  will  be 
abolished  outright.  The  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  will  be  abolished  and  its 
functions  transferred  to  the  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  The 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  will 
be  abolished  and  its  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  President,  who  has  stated 
his  intention  to  delegate  these  functions 
further  as  follows:  Relief  in  civil  emer- 
gencies and  disasters  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
continuity  of  civil  government  operations 
to  the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  investigation  of  imports  affecting 
national  security  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. The  Deputy  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  will  replace  the  OEP  Director 
as  chairman  of  the  Oil  PoUcy  Commit- 
tee, whose  functions  are  to  be  continued 
subject  to  general  supervision  of  the  As- 


sistant to  the  President  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs. Dr.  George  P.  Shultz.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  I  will  include  a 
fact  sheet  prepared  by  the  White  House 
giving  more  Information  on  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1973. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1973  has 
been  referred,  as  is  customary  with  reor- 
ganization plans,  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  Under  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
the  plan  lies  before  the  Congress  for  60 
days,  which  is  extended  by  any  House  or 
Senate  adjournment  of  more  than  3  days 
Unless  a  majority  of  either  House  rejects 
the  plan  by  adopting  a  disapproving 
resolution  within  that-  time,  the  plan 
takes  effect;  that  is,  it  has  the  force  and 
effect  of  law  and  is  entered  into  the 
statute  books. 

A  disapproving  resolution  can  be  In- 
troduced by  any  Member  of  either 
House.  Such  resolutions  are  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, which  under  the  terms  of  the  stat- 
ute and  the  corresponding  rules  of  the 
House,  has  a  period  of  20  days  after  the 
introduction  of  the  resolution  to  con- 
sider and  report  its  recommendations. 
Before  making  a  report,  the  committee 
holds  hearings  on  the  reorganization 
plan  and  decides  whether  to  recommend 
for  or  against  it.  A  negative  vote  of  the 
House  on  the  disapproving  resolution 
would  be  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  plan;  a 
favorable  vote  on  the  resolution  would 
kill  the  plan. 

Our  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations intends  to  hold  hearings  on  Re- 
organization Plan  No.  1  of  1973  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  would  point  out  that  in 
view  of  the  President's  submission  of  the 
plan  so  early  in  the  session,  we  may  have 
a  timing  problem.  The  committee  can- 
not be  organized  until  certain  prior  pro- 
cedures adopted  by  the  Democratic  Cau- 
cus of  the  House  have  been  applied  and 
the  approval  of  the  full  committee  has 
been  secured  in  a  formal  session. 

I  note  that  the  leadership  has  sched- 
uled a  10 -day  recess  from  February  9  to 
February  19,  for  the  convenience  of  Mem- 
bers who  want  to  make  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day addresses. 

The  problem  arises  in  the  event  a  dis- 
approving resolution  is  introduced  and 
the  committee  is  xmable  to  report  within 
the  prescribed  20-day  period  because  of 
the  unavoidable  time  lags  mentioned 
above.  After  the  20-day  period,  any  Mem- 
ber favoring  the  disapproval  resolution 
can  move  to  discharge  the  committee 
and  bring  that  motion  to  the  floor.  If  the 
motion  prevails,  then  the  reorganization 
plan  would  be  debated  without  the  benefit 
of  the  committee's  findings  and  recom- 
mendations. 

In  view  of  the  timing  problem,  I  would 
ask  the  Members'  forbearance  against 
forcing  floor  debate  on  the  issue  before 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions has  had  an  opportunity  to  hold  its 
hearings  and  submit  a  report,  which  will 
be  done  as  promptly  as  possible.  I  might 
add  that  even  If  a  disapproving  resolu- 
tion is  not  Introduced,  the  committee 
still  would  hold  hearings  on  the  reorga- 
nization plan,  so  that  a  record  Is  made 
and  the  essential  facts  assembled,  in- 
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forming  the  Congress  what  Is  involved 
in  the  reorganization. 

To  place  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of 
1973  in  context,  I  should  explain  that  the 
President  is  sponsoring  a  reorganization 
effort  comprising  three  parts: 

First.  Substantial  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
In  recent  years,  by  legislative  enactments 
and  executive  orders,  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  has  grown  to  large  and 
imwieldy  size.  It  contains  about  18  offices, 
agencies,  and  councils,  with  approxi- 
mately 4,250  employees  and  budgetary 
outlays  of  $96  million — not  counting 
OEO  grants  to  the  States.  In  a  White 
House  statement  of  January  5,  1973,  the 
President  announced  his  intention  to 
balve  the  size  of  the  Executive  Office  by 
transferring  various  components  to  line 
departments  and  agencies.  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1973  is  the  first  install- 
ment in  this  transfer  program. 

Second.  Departmental  reorganizatiwx. 
Two  years  ago,  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message.  President  Nixon  annoimced  his 
proposal  to  reorganize  the  executive 
branch  by  creating  four  new  departments 
in  place  of  seven — later  six — existing 
ones.  These  proposals  were  amplified  in 
a  special  message  to  the  Congress  on 
reorganization  dated  March  25,  1971. 
Draft  bills  were  submitted  with  this  mes- 
sage and  introduced  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  Overview  hearings  were  held 
by  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Government  Operations.  Oiu:  committee 
also  held  hearings  on  the  bill  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Community  Develop- 
ment and  reported  the  bill  favorably  with 
amendments  in  May  1972.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  did  not  clear  it  for  floor 
action. 

Third.  Department/agency  coordina- 
tion. As  set  forth  in  a  White  House  mes- 
sage of  January  5,  1973,  the  President 
designated  five  persons  as  assistants  to 
the  President  and  three  Cabinet  members 
as  counselors  to  the  President.  The  three 
counselors  vrill  have  responsibilities  for 
coordinating  Government  policies  in 
designated  areas  across  department  and 
agency  lines;  and  they  will  report  to  the 
President's  Assistant  for  Domestic  Af- 
fairs, John  D.  EhrUchman.  The  coimsel- 
ors  also  will  be  heads  of  their  respective 
departments:  Agriculture;  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  The  areas  for  policy 
coordination  assigned  to  the  three  coun- 
selors approximate  those  which  would  be 
included  in  the  propxjsed  Departments  of 
Natural  Resources.  Human  Resources, 
and  Community  Development.  Conse- 
quently, if  such  new  departments  were 
created  by  statute,  the  coordinating  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  counselors  would  no 
longer  be  operative. 

I  include  the  White  House  fact  sheet 
on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1973  be 
included  with  these  remarks. 
The  fact  sheet  follows : 
Fact  Sheet — Reorganization  Plan  No.   1 
OF  1973 
The  White  House. 

January  26,  1973. 
The  President  Is  today  transmitting  to  the 
Congress  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1973 
which  will  achieve  the  following  objectives: 


1.  The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
(OEP)  will  be  abolished  and  Its  functions 
transferred  to  other  line  agencies; 

2.  The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
(OST)  will  be  abcrflshed  and  Its  functions 
transferred  to  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSP); 

3.  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  will  be  abolished. 

On  January  5,  1973.  the  President  an- 
nounced a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
Executive  Branch  which  Includes  a  sharp 
reduction  In  the  overall  size  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  and  a  reorienta- 
tion of  that  office  back  to  Its  basic  purpose 
of  assisting  the  President  In  t<^  level  policy 
and  management  matters.  This  reduction 
wUl  be  achieved  through  budget  or  other  ad- 
ministrative means  or  by  the  Issuance  of 
Executive  Orders.  Where  necessary  changes 
require  consideration  by  the  Congress,  ap- 
propriate actions  will  be  forwarded.  This  Re- 
organization Plan  represents  a  major  step 
In  that  direction. 

Implementation  of  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1973  wlU  achieve  the  following 
objectives: 

It  eliminates  three  organizations  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President; 

It  reduces  the  numbers  of  employees  In 
the  Executive  Office  by  389  positions  (from 
an  estimated  4550  to  3.861),  and  achieves 
an  estimated  $2,000,000  In  budget  savings; 

It  transfers  necessary  continuing  func- 
tions to  line  departments  and  agencies 
where   they  can  be  better  performed; 

It  streamlines  the  Executive  Office  and  con- 
tributes to  malting  It  more  effective  and  re- 
sponsive to  Presidential  needs. 
The  following  specific  actions  will  be  taken: 

1.  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
This  office  wUl  be  abolished  and  Its  func- 
tions transferred  to  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

OST  has  performed  with  distinction  since 
Its  creation  In  1963,  during  the  post-Sputnik 
period  when  major  evaluation  and  coordma- 
tlon  of  science  and  technology  programs  was 
vital.  Increasingly,  the  research  and  devel- 
opment capabUlties  In  line  departments  and 
agencies  have  been  upgraded  and  our  R&D 
programs  have  stabUlzed.  With  a  growing 
range  of  capability  in  the  NSP,  the  President 
wUl  now  look  to  Us  Directs  as  a  principal 
advisor  in  science  and  technology  matters, 
2.  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Council 
N.\SC,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Vice 
President,  has  helped  bridge  a  period  of  time 
when  our  Space  programs  were  being  defined 
and  brought  Into  being.  We  now,  however, 
have  effective  resolutions  of  our  space  and 
aeronautics  objectives  and  have  achieved 
necessary  coordination  among  the  agencies 
concerned.  We  are,  therefore,  able  to  abolish 
the  CouncU  at  this  time  with  no  transfer 
of  its  functions, 

,?.  The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  will 
be  abolished  in  a  two-step  process: 

First,  the  present  authority  of  OEP  con- 
sists mainly  of  authorities  delegated  to  it 
by  the  President,  plus  certain  statutory  func- 
tions assigned  to  the  Director, 

The  Reorganization  Plan  will  transfer 
those  statutory  functions  not  already  vested 
in  the  President  to  him. 

Second,  after  the  Reorganization  Plan  be- 
comes effective,  the  President  will  then  dele- 
gate all  of  the  functions  now  performed  by 
OEP  in  the  following  manner: 

a.  All  OEP  responsibilities  having  to  do 
with  preparedness  for,  and  relief  of  civil 
emergencies  and  disasters  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  This  would  provide 
greater  field  capability  for  coordination  of 
assistance  provided  by  Federal  agencies  with 


that  furnished  by  states  and  local  communi- 
ties and  would  fvlrther  the  objective  of  creat- 
ing a  broad  new  Departmt&t  of  Ccnamunlty 
Development. 

b.  OEP's  responsibilities  for  measures  to 
Insure  continuity  of  civil  government  opera- 
tions In  the  event  of  major  military  attack 
would  be  reassigned  to  the  General  Services 
AdnUnlstratlon  (GSA).  as  would  responsl- 
bllUy  for  management  of  national  security 
stockpile  objectives  and  policy.  Coordination 
of  these  re.sponsibilities  would  be  provided 
by  the  National  Security  Council  and  the 
Council  on  Economic  Policy  respectively. 

c.  Investigations  of  imports  which  might 
Impair  national  security  (Sec.  233  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962)  will  be  reas- 
signed to  the  Treasury  Department.  The.se 
Investigations  result  In  reports  making  rec- 
ommendations to  the  I'resident  for  his  ac- 
tion. 

d.  TTie  Oil  Policy  Committee  will  continue 
to  function  as  It  does  now,  except  that  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  be 
designated  to  replace  the  Dli«ctor,  OEP,  as 
committee  chairman.  Tlie  Oil  PoUcy  Com- 
mittee will  function  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  the  Assistant  to  the  President 
(Dr.  Shultz)  concerned  with  economic  af- 
fairs. 

Those  disaster  relief  authorities  which  have 
been  reserved  to  the  I>resldent  In  the  past, 
such  as  the  authcrity  to  declare  major  disas- 
ters, would  continue  to  be  exercised  by  him 
under  these  arrangements.  Certain  emer- 
gency situations  calling  for  rapid  government 
response  will  be  coordinated  by  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  under  the  supervision 
of  the  AssiS.Dn*  to  the  President  In  charge 
of  executive  management. 

The  backgrounc"  and  current  resources  of 
the  affected  agencies  are  varied  and  diverse. 
The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  is  the 
successor  to  several  preceding  organizations 
dating  from  1947,  a.id  it  has  an  estimated  FY 
73  budget  in  excess  of  t6,3  million  and  perma- 
nent employment  of  323  persons.  The  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  was  established 
in  1962,  also  the  successor  to  related  previous 
organ.zatlor^,  and  its  estimated  FY  73  budget 
is  over  $2  million  ar.d  permanent  employ- 
ment Is  50  persons.  The  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Council  was  created  In  195«, 
and  has  an  estimated  FY  73  budget  of  $500 
thousand,  with  a  permaiient  employment  of 
16  persons, 

Reorganiz.ition  Plans  of  ihis  kind  are  pro- 
vided for  under  special  reorganization  au- 
thority. The  Plan  will  be  considered  for  60 
days  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  will 
become  legally  effective  after  60  days,  unles.s 
eitbe.-  House  formaUy  disapproves.  Actual 
change  of  agency  responsibility  will  take 
place  July  1  1973.  to  allow  time  for  an  effec- 
tive transition  to  be  planned  and  pxccuted 
after  the  periov^  or  Congressional  review. 


PERSONAL  EXPLAN.'VTION  ON 
ROLLC.\LL  VOTE 

Mr,  O'NEILL,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  con«;ent  that  I  may 
correct  tlie  Rfcord.  During  the  la.st  roll- 
call  ."  used  my  card  right  in  this  machine 
here,  and  I  thtaeht  I  looked  up  at  the 
voting  register.  I  underbtand  now  from 
the  assistant  tally  clerk  thai  i  an.  not 
recorded. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  voled  •yea." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  mider.stand  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  "Mr, 
Rancel  I  also  voted,  and  he  has  been  no- 
tified that  hi.s  vote  did  not  register. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  T  ask  mianl- 
mous  consent  that  the  Record  may  be 
corrected  to  show  that  I  voted  •yea," 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  Mr,  Hun- 
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<ATB).  The  gentleman's  statement  will 
ppear  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
ttie  right  to  object,  this  is  not  a  correction 
<if  the  roUcall? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
iill  advise  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
t  lis  is  not  a  correction,  this  is  a  state- 
r  lent,  and  the  gentleman's  statement  will 
^pear  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the 
dhair  state  that  my  statement  will  ap- 
jear  in  the  Record?  I  had  asked  unani- 
r  lous  consent  for  the  Record  to  show  that 
had  voted  "yea."  I  voted  during  the  last 
rDllcall,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
"i  ork  also  voted  during  the  last  rollcall, 
8  nd  we  ask  unanimous  consent  to  correct 
t  le  Record  to  show  that  we  voted.  And 
t  le  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ran- 
ged has  told  me  that  he  voted  on  one 
0  ther  occasion,  and  that  the  machine  did 
r  ot  record  his  vote  at  that  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Would  the 
g  sntleman  from  Massachusetts  withhold 
his  unanimous-consent  request,  and  the 
C  hair  would  tisk  that  the  gentleman  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  will. 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  ON 
ROLLCALL  VOTE 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  too  would 
lite  to  make  the  same  sort  of  a  re- 
quest, specifically  as  it  relates  to  roU- 
c  111  No.  10  in  the  question  of  the  estab- 
lishment  of  a  select  committee  to  study 
t  le  operation  and  implementation  of 
r  lies  10  and  11  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
o '  Representatives,  taken  on  January  31, 
1  (73,  I  was  Incorrectly  recorded  as  not 
having  voted. 

I  actually  cast  my  vote  "yea"  on  the 
q  iestion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Rec- 
o  id  and  the  Journal  be  corrected  to  In- 
d  cate  my  vote  "yea"  in  this  matter. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  concerning  the 
l£  St  rollcall  vote,  I  also  would  like  to 

scuss  that  matter  with  the  Chair  for 
t]  le  purpose  of  having  my  vote  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
C  liair  will  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
^BW  York  that  the  gentleman's  state- 
n  ent  will  appear  in  the  Record,  and  the 
C  lair  would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentle- 
n  an  will  also  discuss  this  matter  with 
the  Sr>eaker,  since  this  is  a  matter  of 
fi  -st  impression. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 


rHE  LATE  HONORABLE  GEORGE 

COLLINS  OF  ILLINOIS 
iThe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
HpNCATE).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois 
r.  Price)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
past  December  tragedy  befell  the 
of  Representatives  when  our  es- 
colleague  the  Honorable  George 
Cbllins  of  Illinois  was  killed  in  an  air- 
p  ane  crash. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  George  Collins 
v^s,  returning  to  his  Sixth  Illinois  Dls- 
to   sponsor   an   annual   children's 
Christmas  party,  an  event  he  partlcl- 
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pated  in  every  year.  Tlie  day  he  died 
George  Collins  was  doing  what  he  did 
best;  he  was  serving  the  people  he  repre- 
sented. I  am  certain  that  if  George 
Collins  had  any  premonition  that  he  was 
going  to  die  that  day  he  would  have 
wanted  it  to  happen  as  it  did,  working  for 
his  people. 

Though  in  Congress  for  a  brief  time, 
having  been  elected  initially  in  Novem- 
ber 1970  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  his  predecessor  the  Honor- 
able Daniel  J.  Ronan.  George  Collins 
made  his  mark  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. He  was  well  respected  and  re- 
garded as  an  able  legislator  who  was 
looked  upon  as  a  Member  who  did  his 
homework,  worked  hard  for  his  district 
and  lived  by  a  set  of  principles  all  men 
seek  to  emulate. 

A  veteran,  an  active  member  of  his 
community  and  an  artful  political  prac- 
titioner, George  Collins  is  a  man  who  is 
missed;  not  only  by  his  family,  his 
friends,  his  constituents,  his  colleagues 
but  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  George  Col- 
lins, in  his  quiet,  dignified  way  working 
continuously  to  improve  his  district  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  made  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  House.  He  was  affection- 
ately referred  to  by  his  colleagues  as 
the  man  with  the  big,  perpetual  smile. 

His  perspective  was  both  individual 
and  national  in  scope.  No  problem  was 
too  small;  no  problem  too  large.  George 
Collins  had  committed  himself  to  a  pub- 
lic career  to  serve  the  people.  No  stranger 
to  politics  at  any  level  of  government 
George  Collins  used  his  talents  and 
knowledge  to  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

George  Collins  never  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District 
sent  him  to  Washington  to  represent 
them.  He  died  going  back  home  to  them. 
Nor  did  he  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  by 
working  to  strengthen  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District 
would  benefit. 

It  was  my  distinct  pleasure  to  work 
closely  with  George  Collins  on  legisla- 
tion that  was  designed  to  revitalize  the 
American  economy.  Serving  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
George  Collins  took  keen  interest  in  put- 
ting the  full  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  work  for  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  American 
people.  He  worked  tirelessly  to  help  all 
Americans  share  in  the  full  benefit  of 
this  country  and  to  realize  their  full  po- 
tential. 

In  closing  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope 
that  the  people  of  the  Sixth  District  will 
be  spared  further  hardship.  In  the  span 
of  3  years  they  have  suffered  two 
grievous  losses,  the  deaths  of  Dan  Ronan 
and  George  CoUins.  And,  If  I  may  be  per- 
mitted a  partisan  aside  for  a  moment  I 
sincerely  hope  that  Mrs.  Cardiss  Col- 
lins, the  widow  of  George  Collins,  will  be 
successful  in  her  efforts  to  succeed  her 
husband  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work 
he  started. 

Mrs.  Price  joins  me  in  offering  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Cardiss  Collins  and 
her  son  Kevin. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio) 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  the  distinguished  dean  of 
the  Illinois  delegation,  lov  yielding,  i 
want  to  commend  Mel  Price,  who  is 
known  as  the  dean  of  our  delegation,  the 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Ethics  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  taking  this  time  this 
afternoon  to  eulogize  and  pay  tribute  to 
George  Collins  who  served  in  this  body 
as  a  distinguished  Congressman  from 
the  Sixth  District  of  Illinois,  and  who  in 
November  of  1972  was  elected  to  the 
Congress  from  the  Seventh  Congression- 
al District. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  represented  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  in  the  Congress 
for  8  years,  and  because  of  a  previous 
court  decision,  a  new  Seventh  Congres- 
sional District  was  formed,  and  Mr.  Col- 
lins is  in  this  newly  defined  Seventh 
Congressional  District  and  was  elected 
by  more  than  75  percent  of  the  vote  of 
that  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  Collins  was  cut 
down  in  the  prime  of  his  career.  He  had 
a  long  and  varied  career  of  service  in 
our  city,  the  city  of  Chicago,  before  com- 
ing to  the  House  of  Representatives.  With 
his  wise  experience  in  human  affairs,  he 
combined  a  deep  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  human  beings  and  of  human- 
ity itself. 

George  Collins  had  the  ability  to  look 
perceptively  beyond  the  facts  and  pa- 
perwork, and  he  had  the  ability  to  under- 
stand the  hopes  and  fears  of  human  be- 
ings. George  Collins,  with  his  experience 
and  depth  of  human  understanding,  will 
be  missed  in  the  House,  because  it  is  men 
of  this  caliber  who  are  needed  In  a  de- 
mocracy. We  shall  miss  the  ideals  of 
George  Collins,  his  faith  in  humanity, 
and  his  ability  to  understand  the  ele- 
ments which  give  life  and  spirit  to  our 
system  of  Government.  I  shall  miss 
George,  who  was  my  neighbor  in  the  city 
of  Chicago. 

I  want  to  extend  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
Annunzio  and  myself  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Collins  and  her  son  Kevin 
in  this  time  of  great  tragedy  in  their 
lives. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Metcalfe)  . 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  very  much  the  dean  of  our 
delegation,  the  distinguished  leader  of 
the  delegation  from  Illinois,  Mel  Price, 
for  yielding  to  me  in  order  to  afford  me 
an  opportunity  to  join  in  this  eulogy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today,  we  as  a  body,  are 
eulogizing  a  late  Member  of  this  body. 
It  is  indeed  a  sad  day.  For  George  W. 
Collins  was  first  and  foremost  a  black 
American;  a  man  dedicated  to  helping 
his  people  in  whatever  way  he  could.  His 
people  were  the  poor,  the  imfortunate 
and  the  lonely.  They  were  black,  brown, 
yellow  and  white;  they  were  people. 

In  all  the  years  that  I  had  known 
George  Collins  his  greatest  asset  was 
that  he  gave  unstintlngly  to  the  people 
of  the  community  and  the  district 
Action  always  speak  louder  than  words 
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and  George  was  above  shouting  to  all 
comers  his  own  praise.  George  worked 
hard  to  see  that  all  of  the  "forgotten" 
people  in  the  district,  the  underprivileged 
children  and  the  senior  citizens,  were 
remembered;  he  did  this  by  giving  each 
of  them  an  annual  party. 

Not  only  was  George  concerned  with 
the  people  of  his  district,  but  he  made 
himself  available  to  the  people.  He  was 
available  to  people  who  came  into  his 
oflRce  if  he  was  there.  Constituent  or  non- 
constituent,  probusing  or  antibusing,  he 
would  try  to  meet  with  all  of  them. 

I  am  referring  to  a  man  who  loved  life 
and  people  as  few  of  us  are  ever  able  to 
appreciate.  George  was  born  and  raised 
in  the  heart  of  Chicago.  With  only  the 
barest  essentials  of  life,  his  family  never 
wanting  for  love  and  imderstanding, 
George  stai-ted  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Democratic  organization  in  Chicago. 
Through  hard  work  George  was  finally 
elected  an  alderman  on  the  city  council 
and  a  committeeman  for  the  24th  ward, 
the  ward  that  Harry  Truman  called  the 
greatest  Democratic  ward  in  the  coun- 
try. Through  George's  leadership  the 
24th  ward  kept  the  title  that  the  late 
President  bestowed  upon  it,  and  it  main- 
tained its  tradition  of  helping  the  needy. 
It  was  because  of  this  dedication  and 
leadership  that  George  went  on  to  be 
elected  and  reelected  to  this  esteemed 
body.  He  carried  this  dedication  to  the 
Congress  and  worked  very  hard  for  the 
people  of  his  district  and  the  people  of 
this  counti-y. 

I  am  going  to  miss  George,  not  only  as 
a  colleague,  but  also  as  a  friend.  As  we 
all  know,  it  is  very  difBcult  to  have  any 
time  to  get  together  with  one's  friends 
during  a  hectic  week  here  at  the  Capitol. 
George  and  I  would  manage  to  find  the 
time  on  our  weekly  flights  to  and  from 
Chicago.  It  was  on  these  flights  that  we 
would  discuss  the  situations  in  Washing- 
ton and  Chicago  and  try  to  map  out 
strategy  for  our  common  areas  of  con- 
cern. Those  discussions  were  invaluable 
for  the  both  of  us. 

The  loss  of  George  Collins  is  very 
deeply  felt  not  only  by  those  in  Chicago, 
but  by  the  poor  and  minorities  around 
the  country.  His  memory  will  always  be 
with  us;  his  wife.  Cardiss,  and  his  son, 
Kevin,  can  be  very  proud  of  the  prestige 
that  he  brought  to  the  family  name  of 
Collins. 

George  was  very  proud  of  the  associa- 
tions and  friendships  that  he  made  on 
the  Hill  and  in  Washington.  His  hard 
work  in  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus, 
the  Democratic  Caucus,  and  the  Con- 
gress brought  him  respect  and  friend- 
ships that  he  always  enjoyed.  He  will  be 
well  remembered  for  his  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all  our  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
now  yield  to  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  O'Neill)  . 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
distinct  honor  of  going  to  the  funeral 
services  of  our  late  and  beloved  col- 
league, George  Collins.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  services  that  I  had  ever 
attended.  The  church  was  crowded  to  full 
capacity,  showing  the  love,  the  affection, 


and  the  respect  that  those  who  lived  in 
George  Collins'  neighborhood  had  for 
him. 

I  had  only  known  George,  of  course, 
since  he  became  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. To  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  who 
knew  him,  George  Collins  exuded  an 
effervescent  personality,  a  keen  mind, 
and  a  great  sense  of  humor.  And  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  loved  his  fellow 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
at  this  time  to  have  the  remarks  that  I 
made  at  the  memorial  services  for  George 
Collins  placed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Remarks  at  Memorial  Service  For 
George  Collins 

The  flag  above  the  Capitol  hangs  at  half 
mast  today  In  tribute  to  our  late  friend  and 
colleague,  George  Collins.  The  death  of  a 
Congressman  is  always  marked  by  sadness 
as  we  recall  past  associations  and  achieve- 
ments. But  the  death  of  George  Collins  is 
doubly  tragic,  for  we  mourn  not  only  a  dis- 
tinguished past  but  an  even  more  promising 
future  lost. 

George  Collins  was  a  politician  in  the 
finest  sense  of  the  word^a  man  whose  pur- 
poses and  accomplishmeiits  were  utterly 
and  completely  in  the  public  Interest.  In 
his  brief  years  in  the  House,  George  developed 
a  reputation  for  fair-mindedness  and  knowl- 
edgeability  that  few  exceeded.  He  was  known 
to  be  loquacious — but  Just  because  he  did 
not  discuss  and  deliberate  upon  an  issue  at 
great  length  did  not  indicate  that  he  was 
uninformed  or  disinterested.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  so  well-informed  and  so  in- 
terested in  issues — especially  those  affecting 
Illinois,  the  youth  of  America  and  the  mi- 
norities—that he  often  gave  acciu-ate  off- 
the-cuff  answers  to  extremely  complicated 
questions,  constantly  impressing  his  col- 
leagues with  the  scope  of  his  knowledge. 

Sudden  death  always  stuns  and  saddens. 
This  is  especially  true  when  death  deprives 
us  of  someone  who  has  been  so  beloved  by 
his  family  and  so  respected  and  admired  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

There  are  many  things  we  shall  long  re- 
member about  George  Collins.  His  family  will 
keep  him  in  their  hearts  as  a  loving  son.  a 
devoted  husband  and  father.  The  people  of 
Chicago  will  cherish  his  memory  as  one  of 
its  most  Illustrious  and  faithful  citizens, 
who  brought  to  his  native  city  honor  and 
pride  and  distinction.  The  Congress  will  al- 
ways remember  him  as  a  fighter  for  the  rights 
of  all  people. 

We  all  read  how  George  Collins  had  taken 
the  ill-fated  flight  rather  than  rest  for  a 
Inter  one.  so  that  he  could  personally  par- 
ticipate in  purchasing  toys  for  the  thou- 
sands of  children  at  the  annual  Christmas 
party  in  his  area. 

Tliat  was  typical  of  George  Collins. 
Whether  it  was  arranging  the  annual  dinner 
for  the  elderly  or  working  on  a  program  for 
the  poor.  George  Collins  was  a  champion  of 
the  little  people. 

What  was  there  about  George  that  made 
him  the  wonderful  person  that  he  was?  What 
motivated  him?  What  was  It  that  influenced 
him  and  inspired  him  to  be  such  a  devoted 
family  man.  such  a  concerned  citizen,  such 
a  dedicated  public  servant? 

Because  he  loved  his  conununity,  he 
plunged  into  its  affairs  and  gave  of  himself, 
and  of  his  talents,  his  excellent  education. 

his  genuine  seUles-sness.   Because  he'  loved 

the  people  of  Chicago  and  because  he  loved 

this  nation  which  he  served  in  time  of  war. 


he  spent  himself  In  the  service  of  Chicago 
and  of  America,  ven,'  often  at  the  sacrifice 
of  personal  and  family  pleasures  and  joys. 
Yes,  the  answer  is  love.  Love  was  the  reason. 
The  word  "LOVE"  is  a  word  that  is  used 
very  loosely  today.  It  is  scrawled  on  walls 
and  painted  on  banners.  But  love  Is  more 
easily  written  than  lived.  Love  is  more  often 
betrayed  than  followed.  True  love  never  de- 
stroys. It  creates.  True  love  never  tears  down. 
It  builds.  Real  love  does  not  separate  or 
polarize.  It  i.niles. 

Young  people  sing  that  what  the  world 
needs  now  i.<;  love.  And  they  are  right.  But 
the  kind  of  love  the  world  needs  is  the  love 
exemplified  in  the  life  of  George  Collins  Love 
for  the  good,  and  in  the  service  of  others,  no 
matter  what  the  cost  to  self.  This  kind  of 
love  is  the  kind  that  ultimately  prevails.  This 
is  the  love  that  wins  the  final  victory — even 
victory  over  death.  It  conquers  death,  be- 
cause, the  good  it  does  lives  on.  It  overcomes 
death  because  it  is  unit«d  with  the  love 
of  the  risen  Lord  who  overcame  death  by 
his  resurrection. 

To  his  beloved  family,  his  devoted  wife, 
Cardiss,  and  their  fine  son.  Kevin,  we  ex- 
press our  sincere  svTupathy.  We  pray  that  the 
Lord  of  all  consolation  will  comfort  them 
in  their  grief  and  sustain  them  in  their  sor- 
row. 

Alleluia! 
The  strife   is  o'er,   the  battle  done. 

The   victory   of   life   is   won. 
The  song  of  life  eternal  has  begun 
Alleluia!  Alleluia! 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Yates  ' . 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  tliis  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  has  erased  in  some 
measure  the  numbing  shock  with  which 
we  received  the  news  of  the  xmtimely 
death  of  my  good  friend.  Congressman 
George  Collins. 

George  was  a  great  Congressman.  He 
was  diligent,  he  was  able,  and  he  wa.s 
hard  working.  His  warm  and  friendly 
personality  endeared  him  to  eveiTbody 
in  the  House.  His  death  left  a  real  void 
in  the  representation  of  our  S'ate  in  the 
Congress. 

George  was  ever  conscious  of  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  his  people,  but  most  of 
all  the  plight  of  the  cities  and  the  plight 
of  the  city  of  Chicago  in  particular  were 
very  close  to  him.  He  fought  for  better 
housing,  lower  cost  housing,  and  for 
subsidized  housing.  He  fought  for  bettei- 
health  and  medical  centers,  for  research 
grants  for  sickle  cell  amenia.  He  fought 
for  better  education,  particularly  for 
more  funds  for  title  I  of  ESEA.  He  fought 
for  every-  measure  that  would  better  the 
lot  of  the  average  person.  The  httle  per- 
son received  the  support  of  George  Col- 
lins, and  he  never  faltered.  He  was  faith- 
ful to  his  trust,  and  faithful  to  the  end 
Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Yates  joins  me  in 
expressing  our  mast  profound  sympa- 
thies to  Mrs.  Collins  and  to  George  .s 
family,  with  the  hope  that  time  may  in 
some  measure  dim  the  grief  they  now 
feel. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mi".  Speaker,  1 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <  Mr. 

MURPHV  > . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  oiu- 
late  good  friend,  George  Collins.  As  tlie 
pre\ious  speaker  has  mentioned,  George 
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1  i?a5  a  warm  and  dear  friend  whose  only 
(oncem  was  for  his  people,  both  black 
i  ,nd  white  and  rich  and  poor.  He  repre- 
!  ented  a  imique  district  in  Chicago  where 
\  e  have  the  downtrodden  poor  and  then 
t  tie  rich  along  Lake  Michigan. 

George  served  both  segments  of  his 
(ommunity  diligently.  His  warm  smile 
£  nd  congenial  maimer  will  always  be 
Hissed.  His  presence,  though  short  in 
<  'ongress,  will  always  be  remembered  for 
1  is  concern  for  his  fellow  man. 

As  an  attorney  in  Chicago.  I  remem- 
t  er  there  would  not  be  a  week  or  two  go 
I  y  without  George  calling  and  asking  if 
I  could  get  a  lawyer  to  represent  some 
roor  person  from  his  district  who  was 
i  1  trouble.  He  was  constantly  working  for 
t  \e  poor. 

Mrs.  Murphy  joins  with  me  in  convey- 
li  ig  our  profound  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Col- 
1  ns  and  their  son  Kevin. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Holi- 
r  rELDi . 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
r  lan  for  yielding. 

George  CoUins  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
during  his  period  of  service  here  in  Con- 
ess.  I  can  attest  as  chairman  of  that 
I  immittee  that  he  was  diligent  in  attend- 
he  was  always  cooperative  and  wlll- 
to  move  the  best  legislation  forward, 
death  represents  a  great  loss  to  the 
community,  and  I  wish  to  extend  my 
sympathy  and  best  regards  to  his  fam- 
il  1. 1  hope  that  they  will  understand  how 
n  uch  the  Members  of  the  Congress  ap- 
p  eciated  George   Collins. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
L  :ms>. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
tl  e  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
aid  all  of  the  Chicago  delegation  for 
h  )lding  this  special  order  in  memorj-  of 
n  y  friend,  the  late  Congressman  George 
C)llins  from  Chicago. 

I  would  only  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
\3  r.  Collins  was  a  man  that  I  came  to 
kj  low  and  love  not  only  as  my  colleague 
but  as  my  friend.  I  will  miss  him  far 
b  yond  my  ability  to  articulate  here  on 
tie  floor  of  Congress. 

George  Collins  as  a  member  of  the 
G  Dvemment  Operations  Committee 
s«rved  that  committee  and  this  House 
honorably.  No  man  among  us  was  more 
c(  mmitted  to  serving  those  who  sent  him 
here  than  George  Collins.  Congressman 
C)llins  was  in  many  ways  a  very  simple 
p«rson.  At  the  same  time  he  possessed 
tie  ability  to  direct  even  the  most  com- 
plex issue  and  construct  its  resolution 
in  a  manner  that  more  often  was  not 
appealing  to  all  concerned 

Congressman  Collins,  coming  from  one 
of  this  countr>-'s  largest  urban  areas, 
bi  ought  to  this  Chamber  the  concerns  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
cc  ncemed  about  the  quality  of  their  lives. 
A  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Black 
C\  Lucus  and  as  an  individual  Member  of 
tl;e  House  he  consistently  voted  for  and 
w  )rked  for  legislation  that  was  designed 
tc  offer  some  relief  to  the  millions  of 
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poor,  uneducated,  underskilled,  and  mal- 
nourisiied  Americans. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  legacy  of  fine  work 
that  this  man  leaves.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  93d  Congress  and  Congresses  to  come 
will  echo  the  sentiments  and  concerns 
expressed  by  George  Colhns  as  a  Member 
of  this  distinguished  body. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangelj. 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  add  my  voice  to  the  many 
others  that  have  offered  muchly  deserved 
praise  for  our  colleagues  from  Chicago, 
the  late  George  W.  Collins,  Democratic 
Representative  from  Illinois'  new 
Se\enth  Congressional  District. 

One  of  the  best  indications  of  tlie  kind 
of  man  Congressman  Collins  was  can  be 
seen  by  the  fact  tliat  the  tragic  flight  to 
Chicago  was  carrjing  him  to  a  Christmas 
party  for  the  children  of  his  district's 
24th  ward.  He  had  insisted  on  bujing  the 
presents  for  the  chUdren  himself. 

My  political  experience  was  enhanced 
by  knowing  a  man  of  such  outstanding 
ability  and  commitment  as  Congressman 
Collins.  He  carried  the  concerns  of  his 
constituency  to  the  Halls  of  Congress,  be- 
ginning with  the  91st,  witli  same  vigor 
he  had  shown  in  Chicago  politics.  As  a 
foe  of  war.  he  sought  to  establish  a  Cabi- 
net-level Department  of  Peace. 

A  member  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  Congressman  Collins  was  a 
leader  in  the  areas  of  social  legislation. 
He  worked  diligently  for  the  passage  of 
legislation  beneficial  to  America's  30  mil- 
lion black  citizens. 

It  v.-as  my  privilege  to  join  Congress- 
man Collins  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  'Works.  Roads  Sub- 
committee. His  last  draft  of  legislation, 
true  to  the  high  caliber  of  his  efforts, 
would  have  made  it  unconstitutional  for 
employers  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
mihtar>'  discharge.  This  has  been  a  prob- 
lem for  the  millions  of  American  vet- 
erans who  have  been  unable  to  find  work 
because  of  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charges. Racial  bias  in  the  military  also 
received  his  close  and  careful  attention. 
Under  his  leadership,  Chicago's  Lawn- 
dale  Youth  Commission  adopted  a  year- 
round  program  dedicated  to  "service  to 
youth."  This  program  included  charm 
and  craft  classes,  an  annual  family 
picnic,  a  scholarship  program,  dinners  for 
senior  citizens,  and  a  Christmas  party. 

Congressman  Collins'  death  en  route 
to  buy  gifts  for  that  party  represents  a 
loss  of  the  highest  order;  particularly 
for  his  family,  to  whom  my  condolences 
go  out.  but  also  for  the  Black  Caucus  and 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  tragic 
death  of  George  Collins  is  an  incalcula- 
ble loss  to  his  family,  his  community, 
the  Congress,  and  the  Nation.  Although 
he  served  only  one  term  in  Congress,  his 
service  was  singularly  exceptional.  Con- 
gressman Collins  was  assigned  to  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  an 
assignment  which  I  too  had  in  the  pre- 
vious Congress.  'Well  liked  by  his  col- 
leagues. Congressman  Collins  made  his 
presence  known  and  through  his  diligent 
work  had  a  substantial  impact  upon  the 
legislative  output  of  the  92d  Congress. 


The  circumstances  of  Congressman 
Collins'  death  have  special  meaning  to 
me.  Only  hours  before,  on  a  flight  from 
Chicago  to  Washington  I  had  been  on 
the  very  plane  which  crashed  with 
George  aboard  upon  its  return  to  Chi- 
cago. Such  an  imusual  circumstance  can 
only  draw  attention  to  the  frailty  of  all 
human  beings  and  the  thread  of  fate  by 
which  we  all  are  suspended. 

Congressman  Collins'  untimely  death 
has  left  unfinished  the  great  work  he  was 
about.  His  successor  will  have  an  inspir- 
ing example  and  lofty  goal  at  which  to 
aim. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
George  Collins  served  only  one  term  and 
a  small  part  of  another  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  is  not,  therefore,  as 
well  known  here  as  some  of  my  other 
Illinois  colleagues  whose  service  in  Con- 
gress has  extended  over  longer  periods. 

Before  he  came  here,  however,  he  had 
already  made  his  mark  in  Chicago,  the 
city  of  his  birth;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
truly  distinguished  citizens  of  Illinois.  He 
had  earned  the  right  to  represent  the 
Sixth  Congiessional  District. 

It  is  with  sorrow  that  we  contemplate 
the  death  of  so  good  a  man.  We  extend 
our  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Collins  and  their 
son,  upon  whom  the  tragedy  of  his  death 
bears  most  heavily. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  for  taking  this  special  order  to- 
day in  order  to  pay  tribute  to  our  late 
good  friend  Congressman  George  Col- 
lins. 

His  untimely  death  last  December  has 
not  only  deprived  the  Congress  of  one 
of  its  most  industrious  Members,  but  also 
has  cost  the  city  of  Chicago  one  of  its 
most  effective  leaders.  I  have  lost  a  good 
and  old  friend. 

In  addition  to  serving  with  him  dur- 
ing his  brief  tenure  in  the  House,  I  had 
worked  with  him  side  by  side  for  many 
years  on  the  Cook  County  Democratic 
Committee. 

Both  in  Washington  and  in  Chicago, 
George  Collins  was  a  man  dedicated  to 
public  life.  He  was  a  man  who  was  com- 
mitted to  his  district,  but  more  import- 
ant to  his  people.  It  was  this  human 
commitment  that  always  drove  him  to 
find  the  roots  of  the  problem  rather  than 
be  content  with  some  superficial  changes 
that  might  satisfy  others.  This  dedica- 
tion was  no  more  evident  than  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Cook  County  Democratic 
Committee.  At  these  important  meetings, 
it  was  George  Collins  who  always  spoke 
for  the  need  to  choose  candidates  not  for 
their  vote-getting  ability  or  their  popu- 
larity, but  rather  for  their  capacity  for 
work  and  for  their  commitment  to  the 
trust  that  the  electorate  has  placed  in 
them. 

It  was  this  dedication,  this  commit- 
ment to  the  people  that  he  was  chosen 
to  represent,  that  kept  George  Collins  in 
Washington  long  after  the  92d  Congress 
had  adjourned  for  the  final  time.  It  was 
this  dedication  that  kept  him  working  at 
his  desk  until  this  tragic  day  in  Decem- 
ber when  he  met  his  death. 

George  CoUlns'  election  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  1970  was  the 
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culmination  of  years  of  personal  strug- 
gle and  of  endless  work.  It  is  a  little- 
known  fact  that  the  district  that  first 
sent  him  to  Congress  that  year,  had  not 
only  never  elected  a  black  Representative, 
but  in  fact,  was  more  than  60  percent 
white.  This  is  a  special  example  of  the 
man's  ability  to  overcome  adversity  in 
his  effort  to  serve  the  public.  And  after 
his  election  at  the  age  of  45,  George  Col- 
lins indeed  served  his  public  well.  He 
fought  for  programs  that  would  benefit 
all  of  his  Westside  constituents  regard- 
less of  their  race,  creed,  or  political  be- 
lief. 

Whenever  I  think  of  George,  and  I 
shall  think  of  him  often,  I  shall  remem- 
ber a  man  who  was  softspoken,  but  was 
not  soft;  a  man  who  was  dedicated,  yet 
was  not  intolerant;  a  man  who  lived  by 
trusted  doctrines,  yet  was  not  doctri- 
naire. 

On  behalf  of  my  wife  La  Verne  and  my- 
self, I  would  like  to  offer  my  sincere  con- 
dolences to  his  widow,  Cardiss,  and  to 
their  son,  Kevin. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
taking  this  special  order  to  allow  us  to 
pay  our  respects  to  the  memoi-y  of 
George  Collins.  Although  he  had  been  in 
this  Congress  for  only  2  years.  Congress- 
man Collins  made  an  inestimable  con- 
tribution to  this  Nation.  As  Chairman 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  I  was 
privileged  to  work  very  closely  with  him. 
His  passing  was  a  deep  personal  loss  to 
me  and  I  want  to  extend  my  sympathy 
to  his  family. 

George  was  a  quiet  man.  He  did  not 
seek  headlines,  but  he  worked  diligently 
and  effectively  for  the  objectives  we 
shared  as  members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus.  He  had  a  veiy  special  con- 
cern for  senior  citizens  and  for  young 
people.  Legislation  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  two  groups  of  people  was  his  spe- 
cialty, but  he  was  active  in  all  aspects  of 
the  work  of  the  caucus.  We  will  miss  his 
talents,  but  hope  to  honor  his  memory 
with  the  achievement  of  the  goals  for 
which  he  strived. 

To  memorialize  Congressman  Collins, 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  adopted 
a  resolution.  The  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion was  to  pledge  to  continue  the  work 
to  which  Representative  Collins  had  such 
a  deep  commitment.  The  text  of  that 
resolution  follows : 

RESOLUTIOrf 

Wliereas,  Congressman  George  W.  CoUins, 
who  departed  this  life  on  Friday,  December 
8.  1972,  was  a  Member  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus;  and 

Whereas,  he  served  in  the  capacity  of 
Chairman  of  the  Agriculture  and  Rural  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus;  and 

Whereas,  Congressman  George  W.  Collins 
endeared  himself  to  all  Members  of  this  or- 
ganization by  his  dedication  and  commit- 
ment to  the  achievement  of  the  goals  and  as- 
pirations of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus; 
and 

Whereas,  this  nation  Is  the  beneficiary  of 
his  labor  in  seeking  to  eradicate  Inequality 
and  impoverishment  in  our  society;  and 

Whereas,  In  his  capacity  as  a  public  servant 
he  dedicated  himself  In  his  role  as  a  legis- 
lator to  Improving  life  for  Black,  poor  and 
disadvantaged  people  in  this  nation; 


Now  therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  are 
proud  of  their  association  with  this  distin- 
guished and  esteemed  Member  of  Congress. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Members 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  do  hereby 
pledge  to  continue  the  work  which  we  have 
collectively  undertaken  with  our  deceased 
brother.  Congressman  George  W.  Collins. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  organiza- 
tion shall  in  an  appropriate  manner  estab- 
lish a  means  by  which  this  Caucus  can 
memorialize  the  memory  of  this  beloved 
Member. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  this  resolu- 
tion be  presented  to  the  wife  and  family  of 
Congressman  CoUins  and  that  a  copy  thereof 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

December  9,  1972. 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  regret  that  I  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  serve  with  George  Collins  of 
Illinois  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  a  distinguished  man  who  fought 
hard  for  what  he  believed  in,  £md  I  was 
looking  forward  to  working  with  him. 

George  Collins  was  a  man  who  showed 
compassion  and  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  all  Americans,  young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white. 
Of  special  concern  to  him,  I  know,  was 
the  desire  to  insure  the  fair  and  equal 
treatment  of  all  men  in  the  military 
services  and  to  encourage  the  promotion 
of  men  where  ability  had  been  proven. 
His  interests  encompassed  a  number  of 
other  issues  including  housing,  public 
health,  employment,  medical  care  for 
the  aged,  and  care  for  the  mentally 
handicapped. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  George 
Collins  made  important  contributions  to 
some  of  the  major  public  policy  questions 
affecting  the  quality  of  life  in  our  coun- 
try. His  service  to  his  constituents  and  to 
our  Nation  wU  be  much  missed. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  the  Honorable  Melvin  Price,  for 
having  obtained  this  time  in  order  to 
memorialize  the  life  and  achievements  of 
our  former  associate,  George  W.  Collins. 

In  the  few  months  we  were  privileged 
to  associate  with  him,  George  Collins 
gave  us  a  refreshingly  new  outlook  and 
brilliant  insight  into  public  service  in  its 
noblest  sense. 

George  Collins  possessed  a  quiet  dig- 
nity with  a  militant  force  of  personal 
dignity — a  love  of  people  and  a  hatred 
for  evil  that  oppressed  and  exploited. 

We  shall  miss  him  greatly  in  every- 
thing we  do  and  all  we  plan. 

Ml-.  CON"YERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
tragic  loss  for  the  Congress  that  the  Hon- 
orable George  Collins  will  not  be  here  to 
fulfill  the  gi-eat  potential  which  he 
demonstrated  during  his  brief  tenure  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Congressman  Collins  came  to  the  Con- 
gress after  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  local  government,  serving  first 
as  deputy  sheriff  and  bailiff  for  Cook 
County,  and  then  in  1964  as  alderman 
and  ward  committeeman  of  the  24th 
Ward — a  ward  once  claimed  by  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  to  be  the  "strongest 
Democratic  ward  in  the  Nation." 

From  his  experience  with  government 
at  the  local  level.  George  Collins  brought 


with  him  to  Congress  a  love  and  under- 
standing of  the  people  whom  he  served. 
A  quiet,  considerate  yet  thoughtful  in- 
dividual, he  placed  the  interests  and 
needs  of  his  constituents  foremost  among 
his  respoi^sibilities  and  served  them  with 
a  dedication  which  far  exceeded  con- 
gressional duty.  For  example,  he  kept  his 
district  office  open  every  day  of  the  year, 
Sundays  and  evenings  included,  always 
leaving  at  least  one  per.son  in  charge  to 
let  the  people  know  that  George  Collin.s 
was  a\ailable  and  willing  to  help  them. 
Neither  was  it  unusual  for  him  to  dip 
into  his  own  pocket  to  help  a  needy  con- 
stituent. 

George  was  concerned  not  only  with 
the  personal  well-being  of  his  constitu- 
ents, but  also  with  how  the  Government 
treated  them,  a  sentiment  reflected  in 
his  legislative  activities.  As  a  black  legis- 
lator and  invaluable  member  of  the  Con- 
gi-essional  Black  Caucus,  he  provided 
leadership  in  working  for  legislation 
beneficial  to  black  people  and  the  more 
than  10  million  other  minorities  in  the 
United  States.  Housing,  health,  employ- 
ment, welfare,  and  drug  abuse  were  hi.s 
particular  concerns.  He  was  also  a 
stanch  opponent  of  war  and  a  passion- 
ate advocate  of  peace. 

George  Collins  was  a  member  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
five  subcommittees.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  serve  with  George  on  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  and  worked 
closely  with  him.  From  this  proximity. 
I  witnessed  first  hand  his  strong  com- 
mitment to  the  problems  of  black  Amer- 
icans. Housing  and  urban  development 
concerned  him  perhaps  more  than  other 
problems  because  of  the  particular  needs 
of  his  district.  His  greatest  desire  was  to 
see  enacted  a  fair  and  equitable  hous- 
ing and  ui'ban  development  bill.  He  also 
strongly  desired  passage  of  a  Federal 
highway  act.  in  particular  one  which 
would  deal  with  displacement  of  the  ur- 
ban poor  by  encroaching  expre.ssways. 

The  untimely  death  of  George  Collins 
is  more  than  the  personal  loss  which  we 
all  share.  It  is  the  lo.ss  of  a  fine  American, 
an  outstanding  black  legislator,  and  a 
distinguished  public  servant  whose  death 
can  only  diminish  the  causes  for  which 
he  fought. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  George 
Collins  was  only  47.  He  leaves  behind 
a  young  widow  and  a  son  barely  13.  He 
came  to  this  Chamber  just  3  short  years 
ago  and  was  reelected  to  continue  serv- 
ing his  constituents  in  this  93d  Congress 
by  an  85-peicent  margin.  His  death  came 
needless  to  say  as  a  shocking  tiagedy  to 
us  all.  Yet.  I  camiot  help  but  recall  the 
statement  of  Morris  Joseph  in  S.  Green - 
berg's  "A  Treasury  of  Comfort ": 

Something  precious,  is  taiceu  from  u-.  niid 
we  think  of  11  as  something  we  lia\e  lost, 
instead  of  something  we  have  had. 

And.  as  I  look  back  upon  the  months 
and  years  Mr.  Collins  look  his  seat  in  this 
House,  serving  well  and  devotedly  his 
constituenL=;,  I  realize  the  extreme  aj)- 
propriateness  of  Mr.  Josephs  words. 

I  recall  the  Honorable  George  Collins 
as  a  warm  man,  always  with  his  special 
smile.  He  was  quiet,  humble,  never  too 
busy  to  take  time  to  speak  with  and  to 
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listen  to  all  who  had  questions  and  sug- 
for  him.  He  would  deliberate  for 
while  before  reaching  a  decislon. 
,  once  he  had  reached  his  conclusion, 
would  act  strongly  and  perceptively.  I 
pajrticularly  recall  his  concern  for  the 
ety  of  his  constituents,  for  his  desire 
have  all  our  citizens  enjoy  the  life  of 
cities,  walk  freely  down  our  streets 
nothing  to  fear.  I  deeply  share  with 
these  feelings  and,  in  the  days  ahead, 
will  continue  to  work  toward  the 
of  these  gocds. 
men  and  women  of  Illinois'  Sixth 
District  were  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
represented  by  a  man  of  Mr.  Col- 
s' dedication  and  ablhty.  We,  In  this 
were  equally  fortunate  to  have  had 
as  our  colleague  and  as  our  friend. 
CRANK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my 
constituents,  as  well  as  those  of  my  nil- 
colleagues,  ^were  saddened  greatly 
the  tragic  and  untimely  death  of  our 
frlfend,  the  Honorable  George  Collins  of 
moots. 
<5eorge  Collins  served  what  must  be 
of  the  most  difficult  districts  in  our 
to  r^resent.  It  Included  not  only 
wealthy  Lake  Michigan  shoreline  area, 
also  the  troubled  West  Side  of  the 
of  Chicago.  That  Mr.  Collins  was 
"  and  well  liked  in  his  entire  dis- 
was  evidenced  by  his  overwhelming 
vic^ry  last  November. 

Collins  believed  in  serving  his  con- 
stituents which  is  why  he  was  aboard  the 
plane  that  crashed  last  December  8. 
was  en  route  to  a  children  s  Chnstmas 
paijty  in  his  district. 

know  all  of  his  many  friends  will  miss 

but  never  forget  him,  and  I  wish  to 

my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 

and  extending  my  sympathies  to 

hlsjfamlly  and  friends. 

JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
today  I  join  my  colleagues,  and 
.    those  from   the   great   State 
[lllnois.  In  passing  tribute  to  our  late 
the  Honorable  George  Collins. 
Cpeorge  was  only  with  us  for  a  few 
However,  he  had  impressed  all  of 
ho  were  privileged  to  serve  with  him 
committees  and  in  the  Halls  of  the 
I  served  with  him  on  the  Com- 
on  Public  Works  and  found  him  to 
a  conscientious,  competent,  and  co- 
operative legislator.  He  came  to  subcom- 
and  full  conmiittee  meetings  fully 
'  because  he  had  done  his  home- 
work. He  was  a  quiet  man  and  a  gentle- 
in  every  respect. 

also  served  with  distinction  on  the 

on  Government  Operations, 

here  again  he  had  the  respect  of  all 

were  pnvileged  to  know  and  work 

him. 

State  of  Illinois,  the  constituents 

served  so  well,  and  the  Nation  have 

a  fine  Representative.   We  in   the 

have  lost  a  friend  and  colleague. 

A  [rs.  Johnson  joins  me  in  extending 

sympathy  to  his  wife,  Cardiss, 

and  his  son,  Kevm. 

Hr.    DOMINICK    V.    DANIELS.    Mr. 

I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 

of  the  abler  young  Members  of  this 

!,  the  Honorable  George  W.  Collins, 

service  to  his  district  and  the  Na- 

was  brought  to  an  untimely  end 
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shortly  before  the  93d  Congress  con- 
vened. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  man  serving  only 
a  single  term  in  this  House,  George  Col- 
lins made  a  great  impression  upon  all 
who  came  In  contact  with  him.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  Public  Works  he 
was  a  solid  hard  working  member  who 
was  dedicated  to  getting  the  job  done 
and  not  in  headline  himting.  Clearly,  he 
was  a  man  who  would  have  made  a  na- 
tional reputation  for  himself  in  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  Mrs.  Daniels 
and  all  Blr.  Collins'  friends  in  the  House 
in  extending  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  widow,  the  former  Cardiss  Robert- 
son and  to  their  son,  Kevin.  In  the  years 
that  lie  ahead  when  the  first  shock  of 
grief  has  past  they  will  remember  the 
many  accomplishments  of  their  husband 
and  father.  George  Collins  memory  will 
always  remain  among  those  who  loved 
him  for  what  he  was,  a  very  fine  Ameri- 
can, a  devoted  legislator,  and  a  good  citi- 
zen. May  Almighty  God  let  perpetual 
light  shine  upon  him  always. 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  George  W. 
C(dllns  was  a  bright  star  that  shone  for 
far  too  little  a  time. 

I  knew  Congressman  Collins  of  Illinois 
rather  well  because  he  sat  next  to  me 
on  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. I  was  Impressed  with  his  fairness 
and  his  grasp  of  the  problems  that  con- 
fronted us  in  our  deliberations. 

More  important,  I  respected  him  for 
his  obvious  concern  about  others  and  his 
determination  that  we  were  going  to 
solve  some  of  these  problems.  Had  he 
been  permitted  to  live,  I  believe  he  would 
have  made  great  contributions  to  his 
Nation. 

As  it  is.  a  respected  colleague  is  gone. 
Yet,  I  think  his  example  will  not  be  for- 
gotten by  those  of  us  who  had  the  op- 
portunity to  know  him. 

He  served  less  than  one  term,  coming 
here  to  fill  a  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  another  of  our  colleagues, 
Daniel  J.  Ronan.  It  Is  obvious  that  he 
represented  his  people  well,  for  they  re- 
named him  to  a  second  term. 

To  his  wife  and  son,  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy. 

The  tragic  crash  of  that  surplane  at 
Chicago  caused  angui-sh  and  grief  to 
many  families.  It  cau.sed  a  particular 
pang  to  those  of  us  who  knew  and  re- 
spected George  Collin.*;. 

It  IS  a  great  tragedy  for  those  of  us  who 
know  what  great  contributions  George 
Collins  would  have  continued  to  make 
for  his  State  and  Nation  had  he  been 
permitted  to  continue  his  stewardshlo. 
Yet.  I  think  all  of  us  can  look  back  with 
pride  on  the  fact  that  he  made  so  many 
contributions  in  the  short  span  he  was 
permitted  to  be  with  us. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  join  my  colleagues  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  Honorable  George  Collins 
of  Illinois.  His  tragic  death  In  an  airplane 
crash  this  past  December  fills  me  with 
grief  and  sorrow. 

During  his  service  in  the  91st  and  92d 
Congresses,  I  became  personally  ac- 
quainted with  this  great  American  who 
exemplified  the  ideals  of  our  Nation.  He 


quickly  acquired  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
and  admirers  who  recognized  his  out- 
standing ability  as  a  legislator.  More 
than  that,  we  enjoyed  his  presence  as 
a  friend. 

George  Collins  worked  his  v;;,ay  through 
life  and  rose  to  a  position  as  a  U.S.  Con- 
gressman because  he  was  willing  to  exert 
extra  effort  to  achieve  lofty  goals.  He 
showed  that  one  could  succeed  by  indi- 
vidual initiative  and  determination.  His 
."success  is  an  inspiration  to  all  who  be- 
lieve in  dedication  to  one's  fellow  man. 

Tlirough  his  membership  on  the  House 
Committees  on  Public  Works  and  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  through  his  votes, 
and  through  his  leadership  in  many 
other  areas  of  legislative  endeavor, 
George  Collins  was  an  effective  advocate 
for  his  district,  State,  and  Nation,  His 
loyalty,  integrity,  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  average  person,  are  recog- 
nized by  everyone  who  knew  him. 

George  Collins'  departure  is  a  grievous 
loss  to  the  Congress,  but  we  have  all 
benefited  greatly  from  his  presence.  His 
accomplishments  will  remain  as  a  testi- 
monial to  our  highest  Ideals  of  service 
and  brotherhood. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  sad 
duty  but  also  a  privilege  to  join  in  hon- 
oring the  memory  of  Congressman 
George  Collins  of  Illinois.  George  Collins* 
fine  career  in  Congress  was  cut  short  by 
the  ill-fated  airline  crash  which  took  his 
life. 

When  he  met  his  death,  he  was  re- 
turning to  Chicago  to  attend  the  24th 
ward  children's  Christmas  party,  of 
which  he  was  the  foimder. 

His  service  to  the  West  Side  of  Chi- 
cago will  long  be  remembered,  as  com- 
mitteeman for  the  24th  ward,  alderman 
for  the  same  ward,  and  finally  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  He  led  many  battles  in 
the  fields  of  housing  and  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention, but  will  be  best  remembered  for 
his  services  to  the  youth  of  his  commu- 
nity. 

It  is  with  sadness  and  pride  that  I  pay 
him  this  final  tribute. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  loss 
of  our  colleague  from  Illinois  is  one  we 
shall  all  feel  deeply.  Having  served  with 
George  Collins  on  the  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  I  had  the  opportunity, 
although  briefly,  to  know  him  and  to  ap- 
preciate his  keen  mind  and  great  insight. 
George's  stay  in  the  House  was  short. 
He  came  in  1970,  after  a  special  election, 
and  was  reelected  to  the  92d  and  93d 
Congresses.  His  contributions  during 
those  years,  however,  were  substantial, 
and  this  body  has  indeed  suffered  a  great 
loss  in  not  having  his  assistance  during 
the  93d  Congress,  as  well  as  the  personal 
loss  of  his  warm  friendship  for  all. 

He  was  a  man  who  truly  believed  in 
the  future  of  America— a  future  which 
embodied  real  equal  opportunity  for  all 
men.  He  worked  hard  for  that  belief,  and 
earned  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  process. 

Mrs.  Howard  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family  in  their 
sudden  and  most  tragic  loss. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  all  thoae  who  knew 
George  Collins  were  shocked  and  numbed 
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by  his  death  In  a  plane  crash  during  the 
Christmas  holiday. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  with  George 
on  the  Government  Operations  Conunit- 
tee  and  know  the  high  regard  In  which 
he  was  held  by  both  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  his  fellow  delegation 
members  of  Illinois. 

Although  being  a  freshman  legislator 
does  not  always  offer  an  individual  an 
opportimlty  to  make  an  Indelible  mark 
on  this  Institution,  George  Collins  did 
make  a  lasting  impression  on  those  with 
whom  he  worked. 

He  was  a  fine  man,  and  a  good  Con- 
gressman. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  condolences  to 
his  family. 

I  am  most  hopeful,  if  newspaper  ac- 
counts are  acciirate,  that  Mi-s.  Cardiss 
W.  Collins,  George's  widow,  will  join  us 
In  the  House  as  a  colleague,  succeeding 
her  late  husband. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  George  Col- 
lins and  I  came  to  the  House  together 
only  2  short  years  ago.  During  the  92d 
Cmgress,  we  served  on  the  same  two 
committees,  Public  Works  and  Govern- 
ment Operations,  and  our  offices  in  the 
Longworth  Building  were  only  a  few 
doors  apart.  Thus,  I  not  rnly  had  the 
privilege  of  working  with  George  in  com- 
mittee, but  also  walked  with  him  to  and 
from  committee  meetings  or  the  House 
floor  on  many  occasions. 

As  a  Representative,  he  was  a  careful 
and  diligent  worker  on  behalf  of  his  dis- 
trict and  his  country.  As  a  human  being, 
he  was  a  warm  family  man  with  a  smile 
and  a  greeting  no  matter  how  busy  he 
was.  It  is  typical  of  the  man  that  when 
he  died  in  a  tragic  air  crash,  he  was  en 
route  to  a  meeting  with  constituents, 
doing  his  job  and  serving  his  coimtry. 
We  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  from  Illinois  in  pay- 
ing my  respects  to  the  memory  of  the 
Honorable  George  Collins.  Since  we  are 
both  Collins,  I  have  kept  up  with  him 
closely  as  our  names  were  called  to- 
gether on  every  roUcall. 

But  even  more,  our  offices  were  only 
a  few  doors  apart  in  the  Longworth  Of- 
fice Building.  Nearly  evei-y  day  we  walked 
over  together  for  votes  when  the  bells 
would  ring.  What  I  remember  the  most 
about  George  was  his  pleasant,  delight- 
ful personality.  He  always  had  a  smile 
on  his  face  and  he  lifted  me  up  just  to  be 
walking  with  him. 

He  loved  Chicago  and  he  loved  the 
whole  country.  He  was  a  positive  thinker 
and  was  determined  to  build  a  greater 
future  for  this  country.  As  we  would 
walk  back  and  forth  I  always  enhanced 
my  perspective  with  his  enthusiasm  and 
interest  in  his  work. 

George  Collins  was  a  hard-working 
Congressman.  When  I  left  the  office  late, 
I  always  noticed  that  George  was  always 
working  in  his  office.  All  the  lights  were 
out  in  tlie  other  offices,  but  George  was 
still  working.  No  matter  how  late  it  was 
In  the  evening,  he  always  had  a  pleasant 
word  of  greeting  or  some  comment  for 
action. 

I  have  seen  his  young  son  visit  the 
office  many  times.  To  this  fine  son  and 
to  his  charming  widow.  I  extend  my  sln- 


cerest  sympathy  upon  the  loss  of  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  Members.  The 
House  will  always  remember  George  Col- 
lins, the  Congressman  from  Chicago  who 
represented  Illinois  so  capably. 

Mr.  DRINAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  crash 
of  a  United  Air  Lines  jet  near  Midway 
Airport  in  Chicago  on  December  8,  1972. 
took  the  life  of  Congressman  George  W. 
Collins. 

The  citizens  of  Chicago's  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  were  well  represented 
by  this  able  and  dedicated  public  servant. 
When  he  perished,  George  Collins  was  47 
years  old,  and  about  to  begin  his  second 
term  in  Congress  after  a  triumphant  re- 
election in  which  he  received  83  percent 
of  the  vote.  He  was  one  of  the  two  black 
Congressmen  from  Chicago,  and  the  first 
ever  elected  from  Chicago's  West  Side. 

George  Collins'  career  in  public  service 
was  a  distinguished  one.  After  leaving  his 
studies  in  business  law  at  Northwestern 
University,  he  served  with  the  Armj' 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  South  Pacific 
dm-ing  World  War  11.  Returning  to  Il- 
linois, he  served  with  the  Cook  County 
Sheriff's  Department,  the  Municipal 
Court  System,  and  the  Board  of  Health. 
He  was  the  president  of  the  Lawndale 
Youth  Commission,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Greater  Lawn- 
dale  Conservation  Commission,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Professional  and  Busi- 
nessman's Association. 

George  Collins  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  what  was  Chicago's 
Sixth  Congressional  District.  Although 
as  a  black  man  in  the  minority  In  this 
District,  in  his  1970  campaign  he  won 
handily  with  56  percent  of  the  vote. 
During  his  all  too  short  tenure  in  the 
House  he  sened  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

I  came  to  Congress  with  George  Col- 
lins, and  I  can  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  of  his  dedication  to  Congress 
and  to  his  constituents.  He  served  his 
people  well,  working  diligently  here  in 
Congress  and  returning  to  his  District 
almost  every  weekend.  George  Collins 
will  be  sorely  missed,  both  by  his  col- 
leagues and  by  his  constituents. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  George  Col- 
lins was  a  friend  of  mine.  We  served  to- 
gether on  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  the  92d  Congress  and  we 
quickly  developed  a  friendship  of  mutual 
respect.  He  was  a  conscientious  and 
hardworking  Congressman,  devoted  to 
the  welfare  of  all  Americans.  He  was  a 
most  effective  advocate  in  committee  and 
among  all  his  colleagues  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  great  city  of  Chicago.  Con- 
gressman George  Collins  was  tragically 
taken  from  us  just  at  the  prime  of  his 
career  in  pubhc  service,  and  we  miss  him 
greatly  here. 

Mrs.  Dom  joins  me  in  extending  to 
his  family  and  constituents  our  heart- 
felt sympathj'  and  deepest  respect. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  George  W.  Col- 
lins, the  U.S.  Representative  from  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Illinois, 
will  be  remembered  by  all  of  us  as  a 
warmhearted,  intelligent,  and  generous 
man. 


The  late  Congressman  Collins  was 
elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress and  was  reelected  to  the  92d  Con- 
gress. 

While  in  Congress,  I  had  the  fortunate 
opportunity  to  work  closely  with  him  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  We  worked 
especially  hard  on  the  effort  to  permit  the 
use  of  highway  trust  fund  revenues  for 
mass  transit  purposes.  At  that  time,  1 
gained  firsthand  knowledge  of  his  great 
concern  for  the  aged,  the  young,  and  the 
minorities  who  are  often  denied  the 
benefits  of  our  society  simply  because 
they  have  no  method  of  transixjrtation. 
George  was  sensitive  to  the  fact  that,  for 
Ihese  people,  education,  employment,  and 
health  care  were  out  of  reach  except  to 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  pos- 
sess an  automobile  and  were  able  to  drive. 
George  was  sensitive  to  the  fact  that 
highways  often  split  neighborhoods  and 
uprooted  families.  He  was  sensitive  to  the 
fact  that  highways  merely  brought  con- 
gestion and  pollution  to  his  people,  but 
did  not  relieve  the  problems. 

George  W.  Collins'  activities  in  Con- 
gress and  in  his  distiict  are  numerous. 
He  received  various  awards,  including  the 
Man  of  the  Year  Award  from  the  Greater 
Lawndale  Con'-ervation  Commission,  and 
the  Youth  Service  Award  by  the  Chicago 
police  department. 

He  was  "a  man  of  the  people":  George 
Collins  knew  the  people  and  their  need-s. 
He  believed  in  people,  and  the  people  be- 
lieved in  him. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  the  deepest  sympathy  of  myself 
and  Mrs.  Anderson  to  Mrs.  Collins  and 
their  son.  Kevin. 

Mr.  Wi-DLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
honor  of  serving  with  George  Collins  on 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
and  on  subcommittee.  I  saw  him  in  ac- 
tion and  quickly  realized  his  concern  for 
the  people  he  served.  Although  I  was  oi 
a  different  party.  I  believed  him  to  have 
been  a  good  man  and  a  fine  legislator. 
We  will  mi.ss  him  here  in  Conpress. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  io.:i 
my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
late,  good  friend.  George  Collins.  I  wa^ 
privileged  to  serve  with  Congressman 
Collins  on  the  Goverimient  Operation- 
Committee  and  to  witness  his  diligence 
and  his  concern  for  humanity. 

It  is  typical  of  the  man  that  when  he 
died  he  was  on  his  way  to  a  children 
Christmas   party.   He   had   insisted   o.i 
buying  the  presents  him.self. 

Congi-ess  had  lost  an  industnou.«;  Mc:r.- 
ber.  Chicago  an  effective  leader,  and  we 
have  all  lost  a  friend.  He  shall  be  missed 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr  Speaker,  one  o: 
the  great  aircraft  tragedies  of  our  cen- 
tury occurred  on  December  8.  1972.  when 
a  plane  crashed  near  Midway  Airport, 
causing  the  death  of  a  number  of  pii>- 
sengers.  including  our  colleapuc.  Con- 
gressman George  Collins  of  the  Sixth 
District  of  Illinois. 

In  his  fitting  and  eloquent  tribute  lo 
George  Collins,  the  dislmguislied  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Honorable  Thomas 
•Tip'  ONkill,  of  Massachusetts,  identi- 
fied George  Collins  intimately  with  the 
word  "love."  It  can  be  truly  said  that 
Congressman  Collins  was  a  beloved  man 
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•whj  was  held  In  deep  affection  by  his 
coi  stituents  and  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
Hoise  of  Representatives. 

I  Ir.  Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
th€  final  services  in  memory  of  George 
Collins  at  his  church  in  Chicago.  The 

ererous  and  heart-rending  expressions 
hfc£  rd  on  that  occasion  attest  to  the  love 
wh  eh  characterized  Congressman  Col- 
liru  in  his  personal  relationships,  as  well 
as  i  n  his  public  service. 

»[r.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have 
kn(  wn  George  Collins  during  his  life- 
tirre.  and  to  have  benefited  from  the 
waimth  and  tenderness  which  sur- 
rounded this  man  of  love  and  under- 
stafiding. 

join  with  my  other  colleagues  in 
motirning  his  loss,  and  in  extending  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  loving  wife,  Cardiss, 
anc  to  his  devoted  son,  Kevin. 

» [r.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  \*  ant  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  late  colleague,  the  Honorable  George 
W.  Collins  of  Illinois,  who  served  so  ca- 
patly  with  me  on  the  House  Public 
Wo  :ks  Committee. 

F  epresentative  Collins  was  most  dili- 
geni  in  the  discharge  of  his  committee 
res]  K>nsibilities.  He  was  an  eager  scholar 
in  examining  the  great  need  for  public 
fac  lities  and  the  internal  development 
of  our  Nation.  He  was  keenly  aware  of 
the  requirements  for  urban  improve - 
mei  its  and  sought  to  assure  a  proper 
plai  e  for  total  needs  by  the  establish- 
mei  it  of  adequate  priorities  for  develop- 
ment and  enhancement  of  the  environ- 
mei  it  for  all  people. 

I  recall  with  particular  warmness  a 
visi .  he  made  last  year  to  inspect  the 
Ge(  rge  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center 
anc  other  Government  activities  within 
the  north  Alabama  district  I  represent. 
It  \ras  a  pleasure  to  be  with  him.  Con- 
gressman <;ollins  was  very  well  received 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
Hls  alertness  and  pleasant  manner 
him  many  new  friends  and  ad- 


fatal  accident  which  cut  short 

congressional  service  was  a  tragedy 

far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 

districts. 

have    all    lost    a    generous    and 

thoughtful  colleague  and  friend. 

BLATNIK.     Mr.     Speaker,     the 
untimely  death  of  George  W. 
Colons  came  not  only  as  a  shock,  but 
with  a  deep  sense  of  loss  and  sad- 
to  all  of  us  who  worked  with  this 
distinguished  gentleman  from   Illinois, 
worst    domestic    airline    crash   of 
year  occurred  on  December  8,  1972, 
claifaing  the  life  of  this  devoted  Mem- 
of  Congress  who  was  en  route  to 
Chicago  to  organize  a  children's  Christ- 
party. 

was  a  great  privilege  and  honor  for 
o  have  associated  with  George  Col- 
on our  Public  Works  Committee, 
■e  he  served  ably  on  four  subcom- 
mit(ees  in  addition  to  his  duties  on  the 
nent  Operations  Committee.  This 
tsJehted  legislator  will  be  remembered 
gratitude  and  admiration  for  his 
contribution  during  the  floor  debate 
]  tassage  of  the  historic  Clean  Water 
3f  1972. 
G  »rge  Collins  was  a  kind  and  gentle 
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person,  an  effective  dedicated  public 
servant.  I  cherished  his  friendship,  and 
respected  his  empathy  for  those  Ameri- 
cans of  less  fortunate  circiunstances.  The 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Nation 
have  lost  an  effective  champion  of  civil 
liberties  and  human  dignity. 

We  already  miss  the  day-to-day  asso- 
ciation with  our  former  colleague  and  I 
personally  deeply  regret  that  our  House 
PubUc  Works  Committee  will  no  longer 
have  the  benefit  of  CJeorge  Collins'  de- 
voted service,  integrity,  and  spirit. 

Mr.  EVINS  oi  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
certainly  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois I  Mr.  Price*  and  join  with  him  and 
others  in  paying  a  brief,  but  sincere  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  our  late  colleague. 
Congressman  George  W.  Collins  of 
Illinois. 

I  was  shocked  and  saddened  to  learn 
of  the  tragic  passing  of  George  Collins — 
although  his  career  in  Congress  has  been 
cut  short,  we  had  all  come  to  know  and 
appreciate  this  fine  man  who  was  elected 
first  to  the  91st  Congress.  He  was  per- 
sonable, industrious,  and  a  gentleman. 

George  Collins  served  his  district, 
State,  and  Nation  faithfully  and  well — 
his  backgroimd  in  government  and  civic 
affairs  was  excellent  preparation  for  his 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  Congress- 
man. 

He  had  great  ability  and  great  poten- 
tial— and  he  will  be  missed  by  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  means  of 
extending  to  Mrs.  Collins,  and  their  son, 
Kevin,  this  expression  of  my  deepest  and 
most  sincere  sympathy  in  their  loss  and 
bereavement.  Mrs.  Evins  joins  me  in 
these  sentiments. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christmas  season  we  lost 
a  close  friend  in  Congressman  George 
Collins. 

He  was  on  a  flight  to  Chicago  to  or- 
ganize a  Christmas  party  for  the  chil- 
dren of  his  district. 

His  philosophy  of  government  and 
politics  was  a  simple  one.  He  often  said: 

Serve  the  people  365  days  a  year  and  the 
votes  take  care  of  themselves. 

His  career  was  one  that  followed  a 
classic  route  in  American  Government 
that  toe*  him  through  the  municipal 
court  system,  law  enforcement,  the 
board  of  health,  and  the  city  council. 
When  such  a  man  comes  to  the  Con- 
gress he  has  much  to  offer  in  that  the 
millions  of  words  that  pass  through  his 
office  in  letters  and  memorandum  have 
some  meanings  in  that  he  can  visualize 
the  problems  of  people  because  he  has 
learned  so  much  about  people  and  Gov- 
ernment before  he  came. 

George  Collins  served  all  the  people  of 
his  district  from  the  black  wards  of  Chi- 
cago to  the  white  wards  of  Cicero,  111.  In 
the  past,  the  racial  problems  of  his  dis- 
trict had  received  great  attention  from 
the  national  press.  Their  Congressman 
was  bringing  the  people  of  his  district 
together,  365  days  a  year,  proving  once 
again  that  good  politics  is  statesmanship 
365  days  a  year. 

We  all  are  aware  of  the  flashy  courage 
that  journalism  devotes  itself  to  because 
it  is  confined  to  one  attention-getting 


event.  But,  the  kind  of  courage  that  is 
exhibited  by  men  going  about  their  work 
day  in  and  day  out  is  evidenced  by  good 
character  that  a  man's  colleagues  become 
aware  of  slowly  but  surely.  It  was  said  of 
Gen.  Ulysses  Grant  that  people  did  not 
notice  Grant,  they  became  aware  of  him 
in  time. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  George  Col- 
lins was  a  Congressman's  Congressman. 
He  had  the  respect  of  the  Members  of  the 
most  important  legislative  bodies  in  the 
world,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
He  earned  it  in  3  short  years. 

I  will  miss  a  friend  and  we  will  all  miss 
a  colleague. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
93d  Congress  begins,  I  want  to  express 
my  respect  and  admiration  for  one  of 
the  truly  great  Americans  who  served  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

George  Collins  rose  through  the  Chi- 
cago Democratic  organization  to  become 
a  Congressman  2  years  ago.  He  had  a  re- 
markable record  of  public  service  for  a 
man  who  served  with  us  for  such  a  short 
period.  He  was  a  champion  of  the  little 
man  and  an  advocate  of  income  tax  re- 
form. We  served  together  on  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  and  I  found 
him  to  be  an  Intelligent,  dilligent,  and 
hard-working  man. 

He  was  truly  dedicated  to  pubUc  serv- 
ice, and  lived  up  to  the  full  measure 
of  his  responsibilities.  He  leaves  rich 
memories  for  all  of  us  in  public  office. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  out  to  his 
devoted  wife  and  family. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
most  appreciative  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  who  has  secured  this  special  or- 
der to  honor  our  late  colleague  and 
friend,  George  W.  Collins.  His  loss  is  one 
which  all  of  us  feel  de^ly  and  we  will 
sorely  miss  his  effervescent  personality, 
his  sharp  mind  and  his  gracioias  manner. 
I  am  going  to  miss  George  Collins  very 
much.  He  was  one  of  those  rare  men 
who,  though  young  in  service  and  age, 
was  so  able  to  place  into  a  perspective 
the  difficulties  that  face  us  in  these  times. 
He  understood  the  issues  in  terms  of  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  human  experience 
which  he  combined  with  his  own  deep 
compassion  and  ssrmpathetic  under- 
standing. He  led  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict in  seeking  the  high  ideals  which  our 
Nation  offered  and  he  represented  their 
everyday  hopes  and  aspirations.  It  was 
in  doing  this  that  he  lost  his  life  on  that 
ill-fated  flight  from  Washington  to  Chi- 
cago. Instead  of  resting  and  going  later, 
he  took  the  early  plane  to  be  able  to 
participate  fully  In  the  children's  Christ- 
mas party.  This  was  tsrpical  of  his  un- 
boimding  energy  and  selflessness.  He 
loved  his  community,  its  people,  and  his 
Nation  and  he  worked  hard  to  serve 
them. 

His  motivation  can  be  said  to  be 
founded  in  the  city  of  his  birth — Chi- 
cago— where  he  had  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer before  coming  to  Congress.  He 
served  as  a  sheriff,  bailiff,  and  then  al- 
derman and  committeeman.  Prom  these 
experiences  he  learned  to  know  the  city, 
its  hopes,  and  its  needs.  He  developed  a 
special  compassion  for  the  elderly  and 
the  very  young.  These  people  especially 
shall  miss  him. 
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A  sudden  death  is  always  tragic.  Often, 
however,  we  can  use  the  time  and  the 
tragedy  to  look  more  deeply  into  our- 
selves. I  hope  that  we  will  do  this  because 
we  ought  not  allow  the  motivation  and 
the  love  which  George  had  to  pass  on 
with  him.  I  know  that  we  will  not  allow 
his  life  and  death  to  have  been  in  vain. 

My  wife  Dorothy  extends  with  me  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Cardiss  and  their 
son  Kevin. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
deed tragic  when  a  man  with  the  ex- 
ceptional ability,  varied  experience,  and 
great  potential  of  George  W.  Collins  is 
suddenly  taken  from  us.  He  could  have 
contributed  so  much  more  to  this  great 
body  and  the  Nation  had  he  been  spared 
for  further  service. 

After  semng  his  country  with  distinc- 
tion during  World  War  II  and  achieving 
a  measure  of  success  in  business,  CJeorge 
Collins  was  elected  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Although  he  served 
here  for  only  2  years,  he  quickly  learned 
the  fundamentals  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess and  soon  had  a  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion for  getting  things  done. 

Without  fanfare  or  flamboyancy,  he 
worked  hard  on  behalf  of  his  constitu- 
ents. He  was,  however,  no  mere  parochial 
Member.  His  breadth  of  vision,  his  love 
of  humanity,  and  his  hatred  of  injustice 
knew  no  boundaries.  We  will  sorely  miss 
George  Collins  in  the  days  ahead. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  and  may  his  fam- 
ily find  some  comfort  in  knowing  that 
he  served  his  commiuiity.  State  and  Na- 
tion well.  Let  the  record  that  he  has  writ- 
ten inspire  others  to  emulate  his  efforts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Price,  for  taking  this  special 
order  to  enable  us  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  who  made  his  mark  on  Congress 
although  here  only  2  short  years.  I  speak, 
of  course,  of  the  late  George  Collins, 
Congressman  from  Illinois,  who  perished 
in  a  tragic  airplane  crash  last  December. 

George  Collins  was  a  quiet  man.  He  did 
not  seek  headlines  but  few  were  as  de- 
serving of  them  as  he.  He  worked  hard 
in  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and 
the  Democratic  Caucus  as  well  as  in  Con- 
gress. He  was  a  representative  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word,  for  he  worked 
for  the  people  of  his  district.  His  people 
were  black,  brown,  yellow,  and  white; 
they  were  the  poor,  the  unfortunate  and 
the  lonely;  they  were  the  powerless  and 
the  forgotten;  but  most  importantly  to 
George  Collins,  they  were  the  people. 

This  Congress  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
dedicated,  dignified,  and  respected  Mem- 
bers. His  memory  should  serve  as  a  re- 
minder to  us  all  of  what  we  are  elected 
to  do,  represent  the  people. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
widow  Carliss  and  their  son  Kevin  upon 
their  great  personal  loss. 

Mr.  KLUCZ-^NSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  death  of  my  colleague  on  the  Il- 
linois delegation,  George  Collins,  just  as 
he  was  about  to  begin  his  second  full 
term  in  Congress,  has  been  a  great  shock 
to  us  all.  Elected  in  1970  to  fill  the  vacant 
seat  caused  by  the  death  of  veteran 
Congressman  Daniel  Ronan,  and  re- 
elected to  the  92d  and  93d  Congresses. 
George  Collins  was  at  the  height  of  his 
successful  career  In  politics  and  govern- 


ment. His  loss  will  be  sorely  felt  by  his 
constituents,  by  the  Illinois  delegation, 
by  all  of  his  colleagues,  and  many  friends 
and  admirers. 

Those  of  us  who  worked  most  closely 
with  George  will  miss  him  particularly. 
As  a  freshman  legislator,  he  was  out- 
standing in  his  devotion  and  dedication 
to  serving  the  needs  of  his  district  and 
the  State  of  Illinois.  He  was  never  too 
busy  to  help  a  colleague  or  a  constitu- 
ent who  needed  his  assistance,  though 
he  spent  long  hours  researching  the  prob- 
lems and  details  of  his  legislative  as- 
signments. He  was  loyal  to  his  party,  but 
was  liked,  admired,  and  respected  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Tlie  Nation,  the  Congress,  and  tlie 
State  of  Illinois  have  suffered  a  very 
great  loss  indeed,  in  the  death  of  George 
Collins.  He  was  a  man  whose  life  was  a 
demonstration  of  the  highest  ideals  of 
public  service.  That  life  was  tragically 
cut  short,  but  George  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. His  memory  will  inspire  others  who 
may  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

To  his  bereaved  family,  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  my  deep  sympathy 
and  sincere  condolences. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  news  of  a  multif  atality  accident  such 
as  a  plane  crash  always  comes  as  a  shock 
and  causes  concern  about  those  who  lo6e 
their  lives  and  the  families  and  loved 
ones  who  survive. 

When  we  heard  of  the  airplane  crash 
last  December  at  Chicago,  the  news  was 
even  a  greater  shock  when  we  learned 
that  among  the  passengers  who  died 
was  our  distinguished  colleague,  George 
Collins. 

During  the  session  last  year  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  meet  George  Collins  and 
subsequently  to  watch  him  here  at  work 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to 
learn  of  the  zeal  and  dedication  he  had 
in  serving  his  constituents  of  Illinois  and 
in  fact  for  serving  his  State  and  Nation. 

He  came  to  Washington  after  a  distin- 
guished career  in  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments having  hel4  positions  with  the 
Cook  County  Sheriff's  Department,  the 
municipal  court  system,  and  the  board 
of  health. 

He  had  not  gained  a  great  deal  of 
seniority  in  the  House  but  he  was  gain- 
ing each  day  in  stature  and  respect  as 
a  hard  worker. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  paying  trib- 
ute today  to  the  Honorable  George 
Collins. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
the  other  Members  of  tliis  body  in 
mourning  the  passing  of  an  able  legis- 
lator and  our  distinguished  colleague, 
George  Collins.  It  is  shocking  and  sad- 
dening that  such  a  fine  man  was  struck 
down  in  the  prime  of  his  life. 

The  enthusiasm  and  dedication  of  this 
soft  spoken  gentleman  brought  him  the 
greatest  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 
As  evidenced  in  his  overwhelming  reelec- 
tion victoi-y  last  November,  George  Col- 
lins was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by 
the  people  of  his  district.  He  worked  hard 
for  those  constituents  as  well  as  for  all 
Americans. 

Very  concerned  and  involved  with  the 
problems  of  both  the  young  and  the 


very  old.  he  worked  to  help  many  unable 
to  help  themselves.  It  is  a  tribute  to  this 
man,  though  a  sad  and  Ironic  one.  that 
George  Collins  died  trying  to  make  somt- 
children  happy. 

An  observant  and  sensitive  man.  he- 
sought  to  correct  injustices  when  he 
encountered  them.  A  veteran  lumself.  he 
did  his  best  to  make  fairness  and  equal- 
ity of  treatment  the  right  of  every  serv- 
iceman. 

Throughout  liis  public  service  career. 
George  Collin.s  fought  to  provide  an  even 
break  for  Xhf^e  who  for  so  long  were 
denied  one.  For  black  Americans  and 
other  minorities,  he  labored  to  insure 
their  right  to  equal  opportmiity. 

With  the  great  need  for  men  of  hi.s 
caliber,  our  loss  is  truly  an  enormous 
one.  We  shall  miss  him  greatly. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sud- 
den and  trade  demise  of  the  Honorable 
George  W.  Collins  of  the  Illinois  Sixtli 
District,  late  last  year,  has  come  as  a 
blow  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
leaving  many  Members  with  a  distinct 
sen.se  of  personal  loss.  Indeed,  his  depar- 
ture is  a  great  source  of  grief  so  far  as 
I  am  personally  concerned. 

George  Collins  had  shown,  in  his  single 
term  in  Congress,  a  knowledge  of  politics 
and  government  that  rendered  him  a 
blessing  to  his  district  and  to  the  coun- 
try. His  service  in  floor  debate  and  com- 
mittee di.scussion  revealed  his  vast  and 
sweeping  knowledge  of  the  many  prob- 
lems confronting  us  today,  and  the 
methods  best  suited  for  their  imminent 
solution. 

Closely  associated  over  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century  with  the  operations  of 
county  and  city  governments,  George 
CoHins  brought  to  Washington  the 
deepest  concern  for  grass-roots  problems, 
and  was  intent  upon  applying  his  abili- 
ties in  this  regard  to  practical  effect. 

A  native  of  Chicago  and  a  graduate  oi 
Northwestern  University,  where  he  be- 
came proficient  in  business  law,  he 
served  the  country  with  distinction  in 
World  War  II  as  a  member  of  the  Army 
Engineers,  before  entering  the  ba^iness 
of  government  in  which  he  was  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men 
of  my  acquaintance. 

During  the  cour.'=e  of  his  pieconurcs- 
sional  career,  he  held  positions  with  the 
sheriff's  office  of  Cook  Cotmty,  111.,  the 
municipal  court  system  of  Chicago,  and 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Health.  He  was 
president  of  the  Lawndale  Youth  Com- 
mission, and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Greater  La\nidale  Con- 
servation Commission,  ar.  well  as  belojis- 
ing  to  several  religious  and  professional 
and  businessmen's  associations  cf  con- 
siderable importance. 

In  all  these  undertakings  George  Col- 
lins performed  with  .skill  and  with  deejj 
concern  for  the  interests  of  Chicago  and 
the  State  of  Illinois.  Following  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  Daniel  J.  Roman,  he 
was  elected  to  represent  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict in  November  197C  and  reelected  last 
November,  shortly  preceding  the  air- 
plane accident  that  claimed  liis  life. 

As  a  member  of  tlie  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  and  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  George  Collins 
revealed  at  once  his  grasp  of  national 
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Isjues  and  mastery  of  detail.  He  was 
cl(  arly  one  of  tlie  outstanding  new  Mem- 
be  rs  of  the  92d  Coj^gress  in  the  eyes  of 
who  witnessed  his  performance  at 
se  range. 

We  shall  sorely  miss  him.  both  profes- 

iqnally  and  personally,  and  I  would  like 

this  time  to  extend  my  deepest  sym- 

to   his   wife    and   son    in    their 

eavement. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
\/lr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life, 
rhkracter,  and  public  service  of  the  late 
H(  norable  George  Collins. 

rhe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fr(  m  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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BAKERS:  THE  MIDDLE  LINK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pr  ;vious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  is  recog- 
ni:  ed  for  5  minutes. 

Hr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
rncst  pressing  and  complex  issues  before 
th(  I  Government  and,  in  fact,  before  every 
citizen  of  this  Nation  as  a  consumer  is 
th !  relentlessly  increasing  cost  of  food. 
Tl  is  is  no  news  to  Kansans  who  are  both 
major  producers  and  consumers  of  food. 
Tie  administration  has  recognized  the 
pr  )blem  and  is  attempting  to  cope  with  it 
th  -ough  continuation  of  controls  on  food 
pr  )cessing. 

rhe  Third  Congressional  District  in 
includes  the  metropolitan  area 
Kansas  City  and  extends  into  the 
towns  and  farmlands  which 
mike  up  so  much  of  the  State.  Kansas  is 
literally  the  breadbasket  of  the  Nation. 
Kansas  we  see  the  whole  chain  of 
rieatgrower,  miller,  baker,  grocer,  and 
CO  isumer.  Some  States  have  few.  if  any, 
1  eatgrowers  and  millers;  but  every 
Sttte  has  bakers,  grocers,  and  consum- 
Bakers  are  the  vital  middle  link  in 
chain,  and  it  is  imperative  that  we 
a  healthy,  competitive  baking  in- 
dv^try.  That  would  be  true  of  any  day, 
is  essential  now  when  consumers 
e  special  incentives  and  needs  to  give 
emphasis  to  bread  as  being  one 
the  most  economical  sources  of  bal- 
proteins,  calories,  minerals,  and 
ilamin.s. 
Vhat  then  is  the  problem?  Ii  you  will 
last  summer  Soviet  buyers  con- 
tricted  for  massive  amounts  of  American 
lieat — 420  million  bushels — an  amount 
excess  of  that  made  into  flour  for  the 
entire  baking  industry  in  the  United 
for  an  entire  year.  Coincident 
the  announcement  of  these  pur- 
the  price  of  wheat  and  of  flour 
to  rise  rapidly.  Wheat  and  flour 
prices  have  been  relatively  stable  for 
ye  irs.  After  the  Russian  purchases  were 
arpounced,  prices  zoomed.  Today  flour 
the  Kansas  City  market  is  up  approxi- 
tely  S2.25  per  hundredweight  over  a 
ago.  Identical  or  comparable  in- 
have  occurred  on  the  other  mar- 
kets across  the  country.  This  is  an  in- 
cr  ;ase  of  over  40  percent.  Both  the  size 
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and  the  speed  of  the  price  increase  are 
unprecedented. 

The  wages  of  production  workers  in 
Kansas  City  bakeries  have  gone  up  some 
12  percent  in  1972.  Other  ingredient 
and  operational  costs  are  up.  Important 
as  these  other  costs  are,  let  us  momen- 
tarily disregard  them  and  think  only  in 
terms  of  flour.  The  latest  reading  from 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  available 
to  us — October  1972 — shows  the  retail 
price  of  a  1 -pound  loaf  of  white  bread 
in  Kansas  City  to  be  remarkably  similar 
to  the  level  that  existed  5  years  ago — 
25.2  cents  in  Jani-ary  1968  versus  25.7 
cents  in  October  1972.  These  Tigures  not 
only  show  the  intensity  of  competition  in 
the  wholesale  baking  industr>  but  also 
the  keen  competition  on  grocers'  shelves. 

Nearly  every  baker  is  now  using  higher 
priced  flour.  This  extra  cost  more  than 
offsets  the  average  profit  for  the  entire 
industry.  This  means  only  a  few  of  the 
strongest  bakers  will  survive.  For  the  rest 
it  will  mean  plants  will  be  closed,  jobs  will 
be  lost,  bankruptcies  will  be  filed  and 
competition  in  the  baking  industry  dras- 
tically reduced.  The  January  9.  1973, 
issue  of  Milling  &  Baking  News  reports 
some  40  commercial  bakeries  were  closed 
during  1972. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  cost  of  living  coun- 
cil will  consider  these  factors  before 
taking  action  on  the  American  Bakers 
Association's  appeal.  The  baking  indus- 
try is  vital  to  this  country's  welfare,  and 
the  effects  of  the  cost  of  living  council's 
decision  must  be  considered  in  terms  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Any  decision  by  the  cost  of  living  coun- 
cil that  would  force  additional  mdepend- 
ent  bakers  out  of  business  is  not  in  the 
National  interest.  Control  of  the  industry 
by  a  few  of  the  Nation's  giant  bakers 
would,  in  my  opinion,  result  in  higher 
prices  and  less  competition  in  the  indus- 
try- on  a  long-term  basis. 


VETERANS  BENEFITS  FOR  POWS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man   from    Illinois    iMr.    Findley)     is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion is  pledged  to  help  rebuild  North 
Vietnam.  Article  21  of  the  peace  agree- 
ment signed  by  Secretary  of  State 
Rodgers  on  January  27  states: 

The  United  States  anticipates  that  this 
Agreement  will  usher  in  an  area  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam  as  with  all  the  peoples  of  Indo- 
china. In  pursuance  of  Its  traditional  policy, 
the  United  States  will  contribute  to  healing 
the  wounds  of  war  and  to  postwar  recon- 
struction of  the  Etemocratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam    and    throughout    Indochina. 

Certainly,  we  should  make  a  commit- 
ment to  help  rebuild  the  lives  of  our 
returning  POWs  equal  to  our  commit- 
ment to  help  rebuild  North  Vietnam.  In 
my  view,  much  more  should  be  done  to 
help  those  Americans  who  have  borne  one 
of  the  greatest  burdens  of  this  long  war. 

The  bill  which,  37  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  are  introducing  today,  provides  special 
veterans  benefits  to  all  POWs.  This  "ad- 
justment assistance "  would  take  the 
form  of  monthly  payments  similar  to 
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those  now  received  by  veterans  for  in- 
juries suffered  during  the  Vietnam  war. 
For  example,  a  veteran  who  lost  his  leg 
during  the  war  receives  $47  per  month  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

Under  our  bill,  an  American  soldier 
held  prisoner  would  also  receive  monthly 
benefits  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
amount  would  depend  upon  the  length 
of  his  captivity.  If  he  were  held  prisoner 
for  1  year,  he  would  receive  $30  per 
month  upon  being  released  from  active 
duty.  If  he  were  held  captive  for  2  years, 
he  would  receive  $60  per  month;  3  years 
would  entitle  him  to  $90  per  month,  and 
so  on  up  to  a  maximum  of  $150  per  month 
if  he  were  held  captive  for  5  or  more 
years. 

This  adjustment  assistance  will  be 
greatly  needed  by  some  POWs  and  well 
merited  by  all.  Some  will  have  to  adjust 
to  new  families,  the  deaths  of  loved  ones, 
wives  who  have  remarried,  difficulty  in 
gaining  and  holding  a  job,  and  mental 
stresses  of  which  you  and  I  cannot 
conceive. 

Although  most  Americans  would  like 
to  forget  Vietnam  as  quickly  as  possible, 
by  introducing  this  bill  we  state  our  de- 
termination that  our  POWs  will  not  be 
forgotten. 

CosPONSORs  OF  Vietnam  POW  Bill 

L.  A.  Bafalis  (R-Fla). 

LaMar  Baker  (R-Tenn). 

Tom  BeviU  (D-Minn). 

Clair  Burgener  (R-Callf ) . 

Harold  Collier  (R-IU). 

Philip  Crane  (R-Ill). 

Mendel  Davis  (D-SC). 

Samuel  Devlne  (R-Ohlo) . 

Harold  Donohue  (D-Mass). 

Don  Edwards  (D-Calif). 

Joshua  Eilberg  (D-Pa) . 

Edwin  Eshleman  (R-Pa) . 

Paul  Findley*   (R-Ill). 

Edwin  Forsythe  (R-NJ). 

Barry  M.  Goldwater,  Jr.   (R-Callf). 

Julia  Butler  Hansen  (D-Wash). 

Ken  Hechler  (D-W.  Va) . 

William  H.  Hudnut  (R-Ind). 

Albert  W.  Johnson  (R-Pa) , 

Jack  Kemp   (R-NY). 

Norman  Lent  (R-NY). 

Edward  R.  Madlgan  (R-Ill). 

James  G.  Martin  (R-NC). 

Matthew  Rlnaldo  (R-NJ). 

Robert  A.  Roe  (D-NJ). 

Angelo  Roncallo  (R-NY). 

Benjamin  Rosenthal  (D-NY) . 

Harold  Runnels  (D-NM). 

James  Symington  (D-Mo). 

Charles  'Wilson  (D-Tex). 

Lawrence  Williams  (R-Pa). 

Gus  Yatron  (D-Pa). 

C.  W.  Bill  Young  (R-Fla). 

John  Zwach  (R-Mlnn). 


H.R.   

To  provide  adjustment  assistance  to  prlson- 
ers-of-war  of  the  Vietnam  era  because  of 
the  Inhumane  circumstances  of  their 
Incarceration 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  section 
314  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(t)  If  the  veteran  was  detained,  through 
no  misconduct  of  his  own  as  a  prisoner-of- 
war  during  the  Vietnam  era  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  or  governments  or 
forces   allied  with   such   Government,  such 
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detained  status  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  disa- 
bility within  the  meaning  of  section  310,  and 
the  rate  of  compensation  therefor  shall  be 
J30  per  month  for  each  year  or  portion 
thereof  that  the  veteran  was  detained  as  a 
prisoner-of-war,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $150 
per  month.  Such  compensation  shall  be  Inde- 
pendent of  any  other  compensation  provided 
in  this  section,  and  is  authorized  because 
throughout  the  Vietnam  conflict  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam  and  governments 
and  forces  allied  with  sucli  Government  per- 
sistently and  grossly  violated  the  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  Treat- 
ment of  Prlsoners-of-War,  which  Nortli 
Vietnam  ratified  in  1957." 


ADEQUATE  MINORITY  STAFFING 
FOR  COMMITTEES 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  morning  a  news  conference  was 
held  on  the  subject  of  minority  commit- 
tee staffing  reform.  The  conference  was 
hosted  by  our  distinguished  House  Re- 
publican leader,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  in- 
cluded the  following  participants:  House 
Republican  whip,  Les  Arends;  Congress- 
man James  Cleveland;  Common  Cause 
Chairman  John  Gardner;  attorney 
Ralph  Nader;  and  myself.  The  thrust 
of  the  news  conference  was  to  press  for 
immediate  consideration  and  restoration 
of  the  one-third  minority  staffing  pro- 
vision of  the  1970  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  which  was  later  deleted  from 
the  House  rules  on  a  straight  party  vote 
at  the  begirming  of  the  92d  Congress. 
Congressman  Cleveland  and  I  have  in- 
troduced House  Resolution  167  to  provide 
committee  minorities  up  to  one-third  of 
the  investigatory  staff  funds,  and  I  have 
today  written  to  Chainnan  Madden  of  the 
Rules  Committee  requesting  a  hearing  on 
this  resolution  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  include  the  statements  of  each  of  the 
participants  in  this  morning's  new  con- 
ference, and  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  have 
sent  to  Chainnan  Madden. 

St.\tement  by  House  Republican  Ixader 
Gerald  R.  Ford 

We  have  called  this  joint  press  conference 
to  light  a  fire  tinder  our  Democratic  friends 
in  the  House  on  the  subject  of  minority 
staffing  and  to  announce  support  for  in- 
creased minority  staffing  by  Common  Cause 
Chairman  John  Gardner  and  Ralph  Nader. 

Mr.  Gardner  comes  to  us  with  combat 
experience  in  a  similar  battle  on  the  Senate 
side.  Mr.  Nader  comes  fresh  into  this  fray 
but  is  no  less  dedicated  to  seeing  that  Jus- 
tice is  done.  We  also  have  here  today  Con- 
gressman Les  Arends,  the  House  minority 
whip,  Congressman  John  Anderson,  the 
House  GOP  Conference  chairman,  and  Con- 
gressinau  Jim  Cleveland,  former  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  for  Reorganization  of 
the  Congress.  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Cleve- 
land are  cosponsors  of  a  minority  staffing 
re.solutlon,  H.  Res.  167.  currently  being 
considered. 

Identical  resolutions  have  been  Introduced 
by  Congressmen  Barber  Conable  of  New  York 
and  William  J.  Keating  of  Ohio,  H.  Res. 
23:  Harold  R.  Collier  of  Illinois,  H.  Res.  46; 
and  Jack  Edwards  of  Alabama.  H.  Res.  101. 


All  of  these  resolutions  would  amend  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
striking  out  clause  32(c)  of  rule  XI  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnrg  new 
paragraph :  "The  minority  party  on  any  such 
standing  committee  Is  entitled,  upon  re- 
qvtest  of  a  majority  of  such  minority,  to  up 
to  one-third  of  the  funds  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  committee  staff  pursuant  to 
each  such  primary  or  additional  expenditure 
resolution." 

Clause  32(c)  of  rule  XI  now  reads  that  the 
minority  "shall  receive  fair  consideration" 
in  the  matter  of  minority  staffing. 

As  anyone  can  readily  recognlre,  the 
phrase,  "fair  consideration."  is  subject  to 
as  many  Interpretations  as  there  are  commit- 
tee cliairmen  and  committee  majorities.  This 
is  no  guarantee  of  equity  and  fairness. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  my  good 
friend  Les  Arends  to  give  you  the  background 
of  the  move  to  increase  minority  staffing  and 
to  refresh  your  memories  on  how  a  one-third 
minority  staffing  provision  became  part  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1970  but  was 
knocked  out  of  the  House  Rules  in  Janu- 
ary 1971  by  the  Democrats  voting  under  a 
binding  rule  adopted  in  caucus. 


Supplemental  Comments  By  House  Repub- 
Lic.\N  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford 

ARGUMENTS  FOR  ONE-THIRD  MINORITY  STAFFING 

Overtiu-nlng  the  one-third  provision  was  a 
breach  of  faith.  An  agreement  had  been  made 
with  the  Democrats,  but  was  not  kept. 

Overturning  the  one-third  provision  was 
an  exercise  of  raw  political  power,  an  e.\- 
ample  of  a  unit-rule,  secret,  binding  party 
vote  which  prevents  Democratic  members 
from  changing  their  minds  becavise  of  Floor 
argtiments  or  because  of  conscience. 

The  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority is  a  basic  tenet  of  governmental  phi- 
lo.sophy  in  the  United  States. 

Although  the  minority  is  to  receive  "fnir 
consideration"  in  staffing,  this  is  in  fact  dif- 
ferently interpreted  in  each  committee  and 
often  the  spirit  of  the  law  Is  not  obsorvod. 

If  the  minority  is  to  serve  as  a  loyal  op- 
position, it  needs  staffing  in  order  to  be 
effective. 

The  minority  cannot  grapple  effectively 
with  the  complex  issues  and  problems  gen- 
erated by  a  post-industrial  society  without 
adequate  staffing. 

If  the  minority  is  to  develop  meaningful 
alternatives  and  responses  to  these  problems, 
it  needs  staff  assistance. 

Professionalism  is  not  Inconsistent  with 
partisanship — it  is  important  for  the  minor- 
ity to  have  minority  staff  with  points  of  view 
different  from  those  of  the  majority  staff. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  have  different 
viewpoints,  and  minority  members  need  to  be 
able  to  work  with  staff  members  who  share 
their  outlook. 

Having  a  sizable  minority  staff  does  net 
mean  that  the  minority  and  majority  can- 
not work  effectively  together.  The  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  is  an  example  of  co- 
operation. 

Some  chairmen  won't  make  staff  availal}le 
to  other  members — either  majority  or  mi- 
nority. The  amendment  Is  an  opportunity  for 
all  members  of  committees  to  get  adequate 
staffing.  The  allotment  of  staff  has  been 
abiKsed  on  some  committees. 

The  GOP  has  controlled  Congress  in  only 
4  of  the  last  40  years — the  stairs  that  ha\e 
grown  over  that  period  are  not  bipartisan. 

The  adversary  system  calls  for  the  be^t 
possible  presentation  by  both  sides  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  Justice  and  good  legislation. 

Minority  views  have  frequently  influenced 
the  outcome  of  legislation.  Adequate  staff;ng 


is  necessary  to  insure  that  those  \  lews  are 
developed  and  offer  worthwhile  alternatives. 

Congress  needs  adequate  staffing  in  order 
not  to  lose  Its  Initiative  in  policymaking  and 
bill  drafting   to  the  executive. 

Many  staff  members  are  not  quartered  In 
the  committee  rooms,  but  are  in  the  Chair- 
man's or  other  majority  members'  offices 
where  liiey  are  not  accessible  to  minority 
members. 

The  executive  branch  has  grown  and  de- 
veloped liito  a  vast  bureaucracy  of  profes- 
sionalism. Its  strength  has  been  proportional 
to  the  caliber  of  people  it  has  attracted.  The 
minority  in  Congress  needs  staff  to  baiance 
and  respond  to  this. 

From  1PG9  to  1972.  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  Record  votes  have  been  divided 
along  partisan  lines.  Since  so  many  lin- 
poilant  isiues  are  decided  on  the  ba^-is  iif 
partisanship,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  minor- 
ity be  assisted  by  an  adequate  staff  so  It  can 
deal  realistically  with  the  world  in  which  It 
exists. 


Remarks  of  Hon.  Lfsme  C.  Are.n'ds 

One  of  the  meaningful  achievements  of 
the  91st  Congress  was  enactment  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  which 
tackled  in  a  comprehensive  fashion  the  en- 
tire subject  of  Congressional  reform. 

You  may  recall  that  one  of  the  most 
significant  reforms  written  into  that  Act 
was  a  provision  for  at  least  one-third  of 
investigative  commiitee  staffing  for  the  Mi- 
nority. That  provision  was  hammered  into 
the  legislation  by  a  fair-minded,  bipartisan 
coalition.  This  was  the  so-called  Thompson- 
Schwengel  Amendment,  adopted  on  a  telier 
vote  of  105  to  63. 

Six  months  later,  however,  Hou.se  Demo- 
crats met  in  caucus,  and  as  a  result  of  a 
power  play  by  Committee  Chairmen  set  about 
overturninR  this  one-third  Minority  staffing 
provision  which  the  House  in  us  \ni.'-doni  had 
previously  approved.  Inste.id.  the  Caucus 
adopted  a  rule  whicli  bound  all  Hou.se  Demo- 
crats to  vote  lor  repeal  of  the  authority  for 
one-third  Minoriiv  staffing. 

When  the  92.id  Congress  convened,  tlie 
House  by  a  siraiaht  Party  vole  of  226  to  155 
deleted  the  Minority  staffing  provision  and 
returned  to  the  so-called  "fairness  rule." 

In  my  Judgment,  that  action  was  most  un- 
fortunate and  a  further  blow  to  needed  Con- 
gressional reform.  It  was  a  backward  bicp — 
and  a  total  breach  of  trust  ! 

Adequate  Minority  staffing  is  vital  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  adversary  system 
m  Congre;ss.  and  Minority  staffs  should  be 
Increa.sed  so  that  members  of  the  Minority 
Party  of  the  House  may  better  fulfill  their 
obligation  to  tlie  people  tliey  arc  elected  to 
represent. 

The  ciuestion  is  not  one  of  interest  Just 
to  the  Coiigre-s — it  should  be  of  interest  to 
tlic  euiue  nation.  Berau.se  of  the  nature  of 
our  national  problems,  legislation  today  is 
becoming  more  and  more  complex.  There  are 
many  divergent  points  of  view  and  many 
alternatives  to  be  considered.  We  cannot  act 
responsibly  without  proper  advance  re- 
search— and  this  means  adequate  staffing  to 
do  tlie  job. 

I  feel  — as  dr  many  of  our  colleagues — that 
this  should  not  be  a  partisan  question  but 
a  question  of  what  is  best  for  tlie  Congress 
and  ultimately  tlie  American  people. 

It  is  for  thi.s  reason  that  a  number  of 
House  Democrats — notably  Frank  Thomp.son. 
of  New  Jersey;  Donald  Fraser.  of  Minnesota; 
and  John  Dent,  of  Pennsylvania — spoke  in 
favor  of  one-third  Minority  staffing  when  the 
matter  was  debated  on  July  15.  1970.  In  the 
91st  Conress.  The  case  for  adequate  Minor- 
ity staffing  is  being  supported  by  Democrats, 
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by   Repub'.icaus,  and  by  political  scientists 
ai:  d  experts  in  government  at  all  levels. 

To  function  effectively,  the  Minority  In 
C<  ngress  must  have  better  staffing.  To  de- 
pr  ve  the  Minority  of  stail  is  lilie  depriving 
ar)  accused  person  the  right  of  counsel  in  a 

rt  of  law. 
Statement  or  Hoise  RzprBiiCAN  CoNrrBENCE 
Chairman  John  B.  Andirson 

wnnt  to  join  with  my  minority  leader 
aril  whip  In  welcoming  our  t!iEting\iished 
g-i  fsts,  John  Gardner  and  Ralph  Nader  to  this 
conference  on  minority  committee 
ffing  reform.  Given  the  credentials  of  our 
guests.  I  am  tempted  to  launch  into  a 
about  ho-A'  we  are  gathered  here  today 
common  cause  to  correct  a  major  defect 
Congress  is  recalled  But  I  shall  refrain 
any  such  oratory. 
n  all  seriousness.  I  do  want  to  ccmm.end 
two  guests  for  the  work  they  have  both 
in  focusing  public  attention  on  the 
ems  and  potential  of  the  Congress  as  a 
qual  branch.  I  think  it  is  a  very  healthy 
.elopment  that  due  to  their  efforts,  and 
thkt  of  others,  there  is  a  new  public  aware- 
ne  ;s  of  the  Congress  and  the  need  to 
sti  engthen  and  modernize  it  as  a  branch  of 
gorernment.  I  believe  it  was  the  British 
sti  tesman  Edmund  Burke  who  once  said, 
"li  eform  In  order  to  preserve,'  and  that's 
v,l  at  the  current  reform  more  in  the  Con- 
gr  iss  is  really  all  about — preserving  our  con- 
stitutional role. 

am  therefore  delighted  and  most  grateful 
thkt  our  two  guests,  who  are  playing  siich  an 
active  outside  role  In  the  congressional  reform 
ement  are  with  us  today  to  press  for  a 
vefy  essential  reform — the  provisions  of  ade- 
qu  ate  minority  staffing  on  committees.  This  is 
an  l-ssue  which  has  been  kicking  around  for 
as  long  as  I  have  been  here,  I  had  the  pleasure 
as  far  back  as  1963  of  serving  on  the  Schwen- 
ge  Republican  Conference  Committee  on  In- 
cri  ased  Minority  Staffing,  and  my  friend  Jim 
CI  fveland  also  sen-ed  on  that  ccmmittee  The 
pr  )blem  received  considerable  attention  from 
th  i  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Cc  ngress  in  the  89th  Congress,  and  this 
ntually  culminated  In  a  successful  bi- 
paHisan  effort  to  provide  up  to  one-third  of 
th  >  investigatory  staff  funds  for  the  minor- 
ItA — an  amendment  to  the  1970  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act. 

'  rhe  rea.son  we  are  here  today  is  because 
th  t  Democrats  broke  faith  with  us  at  the 
be  ginning  of  the  last  Congress  and  by  unit 
ru  e  bound  their  entire  membership  to  vote 
to  delete  the  cne-thlrd  provision  from  the 
rues  of  the  House,  Wliat  we  are  asking  for 
to<  lay  Is  a  restoration  of  the  bipartisan  spirit 
wy  ich  was  originally  responsible  for  the 
pjassage  of  this  provision.  As  a  member  of 
th !  Rules  Committee  I  am  today  calling 
up  an  my  chairman  to  convene  a  hearing  at 
thf  earliest  practicable  date  on  Hotise  Reso- 
ion  167  which  Congressman  Cleveland  and 
ve  Introduced,  There  can  be  no  excuse 
further  studies  or  delays  on  this  basic 
Issue.  This  is  not  nor  shoxild  not  be 
1  natter  of  partisanship,  but  rather  is  a  mat- 
of  restoring  the  vital  role  of  Congress 
ich  cannot  be  done  without  a  viable 
noritv. 
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HorsE  or  Representattvts 
Wa-hinatov.  DC.  February  5,  1973. 
H'ln.  Rat  J.  Madden. 
ChaiTTnan,  House  Committee  on   Rules. 
Capital    Building,    Washington,    D.C. 

yEAR  Urn..  Chaisman  :   I  am  writing  to  re- 
q\j  est   that   a   Rules  Committee   hearing    be 
copvened  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  for 
side  rat  ion   of   House   Resolution    167   »s 
roduccd  by  Congressman  James  Cleveland 
arpl  myself  on  January  29,  1973. 


H.  Res.  If,"  would  amend  clause  32(c)  of 
Rule  XI  of  tiie  House  Rules  to  read: 

"The  minority  of  any  such  standing  com- 
mittee is  entitled,  upon  request  of  a  majority 
of  such  minority,  to  up  to  one-third  of  the 
funds  provided  for  the  appolnimeut  of  com- 
mittee staS  puTsxiant  to  each  primary  or  ad- 
ditional expenditure  resolution.  " 

This  is  very  similar  to  Rule  XI,  clause 
32(C)  as  provided  in  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970  (PL  91-510)— a  clause 
which  was  deleted  in  the  adoption  of  the 
rules  oX  the  House  in  the  92ud  Congress. 
That  clau.se  reads  as  follows; 

"Tl-.e  minority  parly  on  any  such  standing 
committee  is  entitled,  if  they  so  request, 
to  not  less  than  oue-ihird  of  tlie  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  committee  staff 
personnel  pursuant  to  each  primary  or  addi- 
tional expense  resolution  " 

As  a  former  member  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress 
In  the  89th  Congress,  you  are  aware  that  the 
problem  of  Inadequate  minority  staffing  has 
received  considerable  attention  and  study 
over  tiie  years,  and  this  resulted  in  the  bi- 
partisan Thompson-Schwengel  amendment 
to  the  1970  Reorganization  Act,  adopted  by  a 
105-63  teller  vote  on  July  16,  1970,  For  these 
reasons,  I  am  requesting  that  we  proceed 
immediately  on  consideration  of  our  32(c) 
rather  than  deferring  this  matter  any  longer 
for  further  study  in  either  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee or  the  new  select  committee  on  rules  X 
and  XI. 

Our  request  for  Immediate  consideration  of 
H.  Res.  167  in  the  Rules  Coiumittee  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  House  Republican  Leader. 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  the  House  Republican 
Whip,  Les  Arends.  and  also  received  the  en- 
dorsement this  morning  of  Common  Cause 
Chairman  John  Gardner  ai  1  attorney  Ralph 
Nader. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  know  that  you  are  as  in- 
terested as  I  am  in  eflorts  to  strengthen  the 
role  of  the  Congress  vis-a-vis  the  Executive. 
Minority  committee  staffing  is  crucial  in  any 
such  effort,  for  the  nilnority  party  in  Con- 
gress is  an  integral  part  of  the  Institution, 
and  the  legislative  branch  will  l>e  as  strong 
as  its  weakest  link.  If  we  are  truly  inter- 
ested in  genuir.e  Congressional  reform,  we 
must  attempt  to  strengthen  all  components, 
including  minority  committee  staffing.  As  our 
colleague  on  the  Rules  Committee.  Congress- 
mar.  Boiling  wrote  in  his  book.  House  Out  0/ 
Order.- 

"Without  the  staff  to  frame  alternative 
proposals,  the  minority  caniiot  make  Its 
position  clear  on  bills  sponsored  by  Uie  ma- 
jority. Surely  the  discusolon  of  alternatives 
Is  an  Important  part  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess, because  it  Informs  the  public,  compels 
a  more  careful  and  peuerating  consideration 
of  bills,  and  in  my  experience  nearly  always 
results  In  sounder  legislation." 

I  am  in  full  concurrence  with  Congress- 
man Boiling  on  the  vital  role  played  by  the 
minority  party  In  Congress  in  the  democratic 
process  and  am  In  agreement  with  him  tiiat 
the  key  to  that  role  Is  adequate  minority 
stafTinp  For  these  reas.jr..';.  I  am  requesting 
Immediate  consideration  in  our  committee 
of  a  revision  of  clause  32(C)  along  the  lines 
originally  provided  in  the  1970  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  I  loc/k  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
on  this  matter  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

With  all  best  wishes,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

John   B.  ANDtasoN, 
Member  o/  Congress. 


Statement  of  Jauls  C.   Cleveland 
First   a   word    of    welcome    on    behalf    of 
jDcunority  staffing  to  our  distinguished  guests. 


John  Gardner  and  Ralph  Nader.  Jerry,  Les 
aud  John — you've  been  here  before. 

Ten  years  ago  the  "Boss  Buckley  "  Incident 
kindled  my  interest  in  staffing  generally  and 
miuority  staf&ng  In  particular.  Briefly  stated, 
the  Buckley  incident  Involved  my  exposing 
the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  all  staff  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  spent  their  time 
in  the  Bronx.  There  was  pi-actlcally  uo 
minority  staff. 

My  interest  developed  further  as  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  Task  Force  on  Congres- 
sional Reform  and  Committee  Staffing,  first 
organized  by  Congressman  Schwengel.  In  our 
book.  "We  Propose:  A  Modem  Congress", 
which  was  a  compilation  of  major  reform 
proposals,  my  chapter  was  on  minority  staff- 
ing. That  chapter  made  a  point  which  is 
obviously  relevant  today.  What  Is  reaUy  at 
stake  when  you  talk  of  minority  staflh;g 
(indeed  all  Congressional  staffing)  is  whether 
the  Congress  can  work  effectively  and  inde- 
pendently enough  to  provide  the  balance 
to  the  Executive  and  Judicial  branches  in- 
tended by  the  framers  of  tlie  Constitution. 
An  effective  and  Independent  Congress  Is 
essential  to  the  survival  of  representative 
government,  which  depends  on  a  system  of 
"Separation  of  Powers  ".  The  United  States 
has  accomplished  this  within  and  by  virtue 
of  a  two  party  system. 

I  hope  that  Increased  interest  In  strength- 
ening Congress  is  not  Just  another  passing 
fancy,  or  a  pai-tlsan  one.  prompted  at  this 
moment  in  history  by  reaction  to  President 
Nixon  and  some  of  his  policies.  The  effective- 
ness of  Congress  Is  more  Important  than  that, 
lo  make  government  work — we  should  make 
Congress  work.  That  is  why  we  are  here. 
Minority  staffing,  specifically,  allowing  us 
only  13^  of  the  staff.  Is  part  of  the  problem. 
Thank  you  for  yoiir  interest. 

CoMMnTEE  Staffing  hi  1972  Paid  for  From 
IwvEsnctATivE  Funds — Approximate  Ficitres 

1.  Agriculture  Committee:  Majority,  $47,- 
500;  Minority,  $24,500. 

2.  Armed  Services  Committee:  $83,000;  No 
majority  and  minority  breakdown. 

3.  Banking  and  Currency  Committee: 
Majority,  $575,000;  Minority,  $75,000. 

4.  District  of  Columbia  Committee:  Major- 
ity. $42,000;  Minority,  $11,500. 

5.  Education  and  Labor  Committee:  Ma- 
jority. $745,000;   minority,  $170,000. 

6.  Foreign  Affairs  Committee:  Majority, 
?370.000:  Minority,  $45,000. 

7.  Government  Operations  Committee: 
Tvlajority,  $750,000;  Minority,  $45,000. 

8.  House  Administration  Committee:  Ma- 
jority. $230,000;   Minority,  none. 

9.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee: 
Majority,  $235,000;  Minority,  $12,000. 

10.  Internal  Security  Committee:  Majority, 
$440,000;   Minority,  $70,000, 

11.  Intrrstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee: Majority.  $575,000;  Minority,  $105,- 
000, 

12.  Jitftiriary  Committee:  Majority,  $280,- 
000:   Minority,  $65,000. 

13  Merchant  Marine  and  Fi.^heries  Com- 
mittee: Majority,  $205,000;  Minority,  none. 

14.  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee:  Majority.  $370,000:    Minority.  $65,000. 

15.  Public  Works  Committee:  Majority, 
$675,000:   Minority,  $130,000. 

16.  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee: 
Majority,  $300,000:  Minority,  none. 

17.  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee:  Majority, 
$65,000:  Minority,  $6,500. 

18.  Ways  and  Means  Committee:  Majority, 
none;  Minority,  $16,500. 

19.  Crime  Committee:  Majority,  $415,000; 
Minority,  $40,000. 

20.  Small  Business  Comimittee:  Majority, 
$380,000;  Minority,  $75,000. 
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EMPLOYMENT  ON  HOUSE  STANDING  COMMITTEES  (PLUS  SELtCT  SMALL  BUSINESS  AND  CRIMf)  AS  OF  DEC.  31. 1972 


titipbvees 

Majoiity 

Minority 

Minority 

percentage 

ol  total 

EmployMs: 

373 

313 
407 

60 
59 

16 

Investigative. 

-■■■;";;;";;;";;;/ 466 

12 

Total 

839 

720 

119 

13 

Cost 

Majority 

Minori'y 

Minority 

pctcentage 

of  total 

Fuicls-1972: 

Statutory 

Investigative. 

Total 

..      Jo  ^70  GOO 

'"'"";r:"""r"I""----      ?.  8-:c,  000 

14,290,000 

$5,40C  WO 
6,  86b,  000 

12,  265,  000 

$1  070,  000 
93&  000 

"2,025,000 

16 

9' . 
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Common  Cause  Supports  House  GOP  Effort 

To  Strengthen  Minority  Staffing 
(Statement  by  John  W.  Gardner,  Chairman. 

Common  Cause,  at  joint  press  conference 

10:00  a.m.  February  5,  1973.  2118  Rayburn 

BuUding,  with  Representatives  Gerald  Ford 

and  Les  Arends ) 

Common  Cause  slron<;ly  supports  Hou.^e 
Republicans  in  their  effort  to  rein.state  a 
provision  of  the  1970  Legislative  Reform  Act 
that  allowed  minority  members  of  commit- 
tees to  select  their  own  professional  staff 
members. 

Reform  of  congressional  procedures  has 
been  a  major  activity  for  Common  Cause 
since  1970,  our  first  year. 

We  have  specifically  endorsed  adequate 
stamng  for  committee  members  of  the  minor- 
ity party  in  testimony  before  the  platform 
committees  of  the  two  parties  before  the 
Republican  task  force  on  House  rules  and 
before  Senator  Mathias'  and  Senator  Steven- 
son's Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Congressional 
Reorganization.  It  is  an  essential  part  of 
any  congressional  reform  program. 

The  ability  of  Congress  to  hear  and  con- 
sider both  sides  of  controversial  Issues  is  re- 
stricted when  the  minority  party  has  insuffi- 
cient staff  resources.  Professional  committee 
staff  selected  by  and  responsible  only  to  the 
majority  members  of  a  committee  cannot 
adequately  assist  minority  members  in  criti- 
cally analyzing  proposals  by  majority  mem- 
bers or  in  preparing  alternatives.  No  matter 
which  party  holds  the  White  House,  commit- 
tee members  should  not  have  to  rely  solely  on 
the  Executive  Departments  for  legislative 
analysis. 

The  House  during  its  consideration  of  Con- 
gressional reforms  In  1970  adopted  a  proposal 
that  allowed  minority  committee  members 
one-third  of  the  committee  funds  to  hire 
professional  staff  members.  This  proposal 
was  offered  by  a  Democrat,  Representative 
Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey,  nnd  was 
supported  at  the  time  (July  16,  1970)  by 
a  bipartisan  group  of  Representatives. 

This  important  reform  died.  It  was  killed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  92nd  Congress  in 
January  1971  when  House  Democrats,  meet- 
ing in  caucus,  ordered  all  Democrats  to  re- 
peal the  1970  reform.  The  caucus  action, 
which  bound  Democrats  to  vote  for  deletion 
of  the  minority  staffing  provision,  was  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Chet  Holifield  (D- 
Calif.) ,  who  is  a  committee  chairman. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  93rd  Congress, 
opportunity  reoccurs  to  correct  the  unfair 
and  harmful  action  of  1971. 

Representatives  John  B.  Anderson  (R-Ill.) 
and  James  C.  Cleveland  (R-N.H.),  has  In- 
troduced a  resolution  to  amend  House  rules 
to  allow  the  minority  members  of  a  standing 
committee  to  use  up  to  one-third  of  the 
funds  available  for  committee  staff  to  hire 
their  own  staff  members,  common  Cause  sup- 


ports this  resolution  and  urges  Democrats  to 
enact  It  as  part  of  the  House  rules.  We  be- 
lieve the  Wiiy  ill  wliich  to  accomplish  this 
change  is  not  by  decreasing  the  st:tff  available 
to  the  majority,  but  by  providing  additional 
staff  ill  order  that  the  ininority  may  meet  the 
one-third  requirement. 

The  early  days  of  the  P3rd  Congi-ess  have 
been  marked  in  both  Senate  and  Hotise  by 
important  steps  to  reform  a  number  of  anti- 
quated procedure.s.  especially  senioiity.  that 
have  contributed  to  the  declining  influence 
of  Repiesentati^es  and  Senators  in  national 
affalr.s. 

Enliglitened  members  of  both  politic.il  par- 
tics  ha\e  come  to  realize  that  their  ability 
to  deal  with  the  complex  problems  of  the 
1970's  depends  on  the  procedures  and  rules 
under  which  Congress  operates.  Tlie  reforms 
dealing  with  seniority,  the  initiation  of 
studies  of  Congressional  budget  powers  and 
committee  structure  and  the  reassertion  ol 
the  powers  of  party  caucuses  all  promise  a 
new  base  from  which  Congress  can  deal  with 
the  Executive  Branch  on  an  equal  basis. 

These  essential  reforms  should  be  ad- 
vanced another  step  by  reinstating  the  1970 
rule  that  allowed  minority  party  control  over 
their  professional  committee  staffs.  Under 
the  Legislative  Rcorganizatloii  Acts,  profes- 
sional staff  are  to  be  appointed  "without  re- 
gard to  political  affiliation."  In  practice,  how- 
ever, political  ties  play  an  important  role  in 
the  appointment  of  committee  staff. 

Committee  staff  members  Invariably  re- 
spond more  actively  and  loyally  to  the  major- 
ity committee  meml>ers — and  especially  the 
committee  chairman — who  are  responsible 
for  his  employment.  Moreover,  the  majority 
employ  staff  members  who  are  generally  In 
sympathy  with  their  view  of  legislative  issues. 
Thus,  minority  members  are  unable  to  bring 
In  their  own  staff  capacity  to  challenge  the 
majority's  beliefs  and  proposals.  This  condi- 
tion significantly  reduces  the  minority's 
ability  to  Influence  legislation  and  to  intro- 
duce fresh  concepts.  The  real  losers  in  this 
maneuvering  for  power  are  our  citizens  who 
expect  the  best  piosslble  performance  from 
their  elected  Representatives. 

STAlTMrNT    OF    R.ALPH    N.\DER     O.V    Ml.NOr.IIY 

Staffing 
Committee  staff  is  essential  to  carry  out 
Congressional  responsibilities  in  preparing 
just  legislation  and  overseeing  the  Executive 
branch  of  goverment.  As  long  as  the  Congress 
is  going  to  be  organized  along  iwo-parly 
lines,  committee  staff  should  be  adequate 
for  both  the  majority  and  minority  parties. 
There  is  inadequate  staff  for  the  Democrats 
and  even  less  adequate  staff  for  tlie  Repub- 
licans. Today,  the  focus  is  on  the  latter 
problem.  It  is  part  of  the  overall  withering 
away  of  Congress  before  the  Executive  branch 
juggeriiavit  v.hose  leader  Is  rapidly  btiildin^^ 
a  "do  it  yourself  "  Coneress  right  inside  the 


White  House  complex.  If  the  "Hill "  continues 
to  permit  an  erosion  of  it.s  power,  it  will  be 
called  "Withering  Heights." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  92nd  Congress, 
following  by  only  three  months  the  enact- 
ment of  the  first  meaningful  congressional 
reform  in  24  years — the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1970— Rep.  Chct  Holifield  cm- 
ploved  a  binding  resolution  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  to  virtually  command  every 
Democrat  lo  support  an  amendment  delet- 
ing the  requii-ement  for  at  least  one-third 
minority  staffing  on  standing  committees  A.-^ 
he  warned  his  Democratic  colleagues  just 
moments  beiore  the  vote:  'You  are  down  to 
the  place  where  the  gut  cutting  occurs.  You 
are  going  to  he  practical  and  lake  what  \ou 
can  get,  or  you  are  going  to  open  up  a 
Par.dora's  box — and  you  do  not  know  what 
you  are  going  to  get." 

Chairman  Holifield  is  apparently  knowl- 
edgable  about  the  activity.  His  Government 
Operations  Committee  allocates  only  4  per- 
cent of  its  investigatory  staff  to  the  minority 
With  the  exception  of  Appropriations.  Armed 
Services,  House  Administration  and  liie  Sci- 
ence Committees,  which  have  no  investiga- 
tory staff  allocation  to  tlie  minority.  Govern- 
ment Operations  has  one  of  the  largest  staffs 
and  the  lowest  allocation  to  the  minority 
(tiiree  of  eleven  statutory  employees  and 
two  of  forty-six  investigatory  employees). 

Some  members,  especially  committee  chair- 
men, claim  objections  to  minority  stall  pro- 
visions on  the  basis  that  the  committee  sialLs 
should  be  "bipartisan  and  professional."  In 
effect,  these  chairmen  have  coopted  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  their  conimittees  not  to 
ral.se  a  fu.ss  about  staffing  m  rettirii  for  small 
immaterial  services  and  "deference  "  for  the 
rankint;  minority.  When  confronted  with  tlie 
option  of  cooperation  (even  at  the  price  of 
grosslv  inadequate  expertise  and  servicing) 
ino.si  ranking  minority  members  liave  chosen 
to  avoid  confrontation.  Tliey  have  seldom 
soi'ijht  to  demand  staff  under  the  existing 
Irac'rquate  rule  requiring  "fair  considern- 
t'.on"  to  the  minority  in  the  appointment 
of  committee  staff  personnel.  Granted  the 
phrase  "fair  consideration  "  is  ultra  flexil)!e 
for  the  Democrats,  but  what  could  Justify 
the  proiieness  of  the  ranking  minority  in 
trying  to  get  it  to  contain  specific  meanlua. 
pending  an  amendment  for  greater  clarity? 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  ranking  minor- 
ity members,  for  example  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  which  allocated  3  of  20 
staff  members  to  the  minority  In  the  92nd 
Congress,  or  Appropriations  which  allocated 
15  of  129.  or  Armed  Services  which  allo- 
cated none  at  all.  would  not  be  able — if 
they  wanted — to  negotiate  with  the  com- 
mittee chairman  for  at  least  working  staff 
capability. 

The  employment  statistics  for  Standing 
Commiiiees,  as  of  December.  1972,  are: 


Total  number  ol  - 

Em- 
ployees 

MajoMty     M1.1011IV 

Peiceii'  of 
ninoiily 

Total 

Slatu'oiv  . 
Investigatory. 

8J9 
3b 
534 

743             106 
260               « 
483              bl 

V 
1/ 
10 

'  Stnltilnry  f  mployecs  an'l  funds  MOul,i  not  be  aliKt<'>i  bv  a>iy 
rules  changr. 

The  responsibility  for  this  poor  state  of 
minority  staffing  rests  on  both  parties,  lu 
the  adversary  proces.s  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Democrats  want  the  Reptib'iicans 
to  get  a  small  or  no  allocation  of  investiga- 
tory .staff.  What  is  shocking  is  the  willlng- 
nes.s  of  the  Republicans  to  accept  suclt 
subordination.  It  is  not  beyond  conception 
tb.at  the  minority  leader^liip  gathering  today 
is  directed  at  putting  some  heat  under  the 
rankit^g   minority  of   the   various   standing 
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cofnmlttees  as  well  as  under  the  Democrats, 
all.  the  ranking  minority  does  have 
co^iderable  practical  bargaining  power  to 
more  adequate  staff,  If  it  wants  to. 
addition.  It  could  simply  not  sign  cA 
the  appropriations  request  until  the 
requisite  st*ff  was  forthcoming.  So  often,  the 
informal  quid  pro  quo  from  the  majority 
the  minority  ranking  is  preferred  on  var- 
ious committees — a  disseirice  to  other  minor- 
members,  to  the  Congress  and  citizenry 
a  whole.  In  the  growing  public  awareness 
the  weakness  of  the  Congress  in  uphold- 
:  its  responsibilities  under  the  separation 
powers  and  checks  and  balances  doctrines, 
the  people  of  this  country  continue  to 
tolerate  such  abdications?  It  is  not  believed 
th  tt  they  wUl. 
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VIRGIN  ISLANDERS  HAVE  EARNED 
\ND  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  THE 
IIESIDENTIAL    VOTE 

rhe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pr  fvlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
lain  from  the  Virgin  Islands  (Mr.  De 
Ltco)  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

itfr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  55 
ye  irs  that  the  Virgin  Islands  has  proudly 
bem  a  part  of  the  United  States,  Con- 
gr  !ss  has  progressively  extended  the 
sc<  »pe  of  political  rights  and  responsi- 
bU  Ities  commensurate  with  the  social  and 
ec  momlc  developmeht  and  maturity  of 
ou  •  people. 

Congress  has  been  cognizant  of  the 
ca  lability  of  our  people  and  mindful  of 
our  right  to  self-determination.  It  has 
wi  «ly  seen  fit  to  grant  us,  step-by-step, 
tho  prerogatives  of  local  self-govem- 
m(  nt.  Most  significantly,  Congress  en- 
ab  ed  us  to  elect  our  own  legislature  in 
191  4  and  our  own  Governor  in  1970. 

Ve  have  borne  these  responsibilities 
w^.  The  serious  regard  in  which  politi- 
concems  are  held  by  our  people  has 
minifested  itself  by  the  intense  involve- 
m«  nt  of  all  sect<M^  of  our  society  in  ter- 
ritprial  decisionmaking.  The  percentage 

our  electorate  participating  in  both 

primary  and  general  elections  usually  ex- 

80  percent,  notably  higher  than  in 

but  a  few  communities  in   the  50 


ceiils 


St  ites. 

:  Ay  address  to  this  House  today,  as  the 
fir)  it  delegate  from  the  Virgin  Islands,  Is 
tes  lament  to  the  confidence  of  the  Con- 
griss  in  our  ability  to  participate  addl- 
tlo  lally  with  our  feUow  American  citizens 
in  national  self-determination. 

'  Ve  In  the  Virgin  Islands  have  recog- 
ni;ed  that  the  rights,  obligations  and 
pri  irileges  of  citizenship  demand  com- 
mi  ;ment  and  sacrifice.  We  have  unques- 
tioiingly  risen  to  the  defense  of  our 
country  whenever  and  wherever  it  has 
be<  n  necessary  to  preserve  America's 
freedom  and  to  secure  liberty  and  the 
rig  It  of  self-determination  elsewhere. 
M(  st  recently,  in  the  horror  of  Vietnam. 
th(  Virgin  Islands  suffered  casualties  at 
a  I  atlo  that  is  among  the  most  heavy. 

1  )e8pite  our  lo>-alty,  honorable  service, 
an  1  dedication  to  the  principled  and 
pn  ctice  of  democracy,  our  people.  Ameri- 
eai  \  citizens,  are  still  denied  the  most 
chi  >rished  right  that  other  American  citi- 
zei  s  possess — that  of  selecting  the  Presi- 
de it  and  Vice  President.  That  we  are 
en  jtled  to  and  deserving  of  this  most 
pn  clous  right  is  inherent  in  our  citizen- 


ship. This  premise  has  been  aflBrmed  by 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties, 
both  of  which  accord  our  citizens  the 
right  to  participate  equally  with  citizens 
of  the  States  in  their  conventions  and 
committees. 

Not  only  are  native  Virgin  Islanders 
imable  to  exercise  the  right  to  vote  for 
president,  but  Virgin  Islanders,  natives 
to  the  50  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, automatically  become  disen- 
franchised upon  taking  residence  in  our 
portion  of  the  United  States.  Ironically 
any  Virgin  Islander,  native  or  former 
State  resident,  becomes  eligible  to  vote 
for  president  merely  by  completing  the 
30  day  residency  requirement  in  any  of 
those  jurisdictions  of  America  where 
citizens  are  permitted  the  presidential 
franchise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  rectify  this  inequity. 
Delegate  Won  Pat  of  Guam  and  I  are  to- 
day introducing  a  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution.  The  amendment  would 
extend  to  the  American  citizens  of  the 
territories  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands a  privilege  we  have  earned,  a  right 
we  are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  the  gentleman  from 
Guam  in  their  first,  initial  remarks  on 
the  floor  of  this  House;  and,  secondly, 
on  the  subject  matter. 

I  think  it  is  totally  fitting  and  proper 
that  their  initial  remarks  should  be  di- 
rected to  this  gross  inequity  for  which 
they  seek  redress  on  behalf  of  the  citi- 
zens of  these  two  very  fine  areas  of  the 
United  States;  these  territories  where 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  today 
being  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
President  of  this  country. 

It  is,  as  the  gentleman  from  Guam 
and  the  gentleman  from  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands have  pointed  out,  more  an  acci- 
dent of  location  than  it  Is  of  citizen- 
ship, because  our  system  has  no  method 
of  giving  the  electoral  college  vote  to 
these  citizens  and  these  territories  which 
have  been  deprived  of  the  right  to  cast 
their  vote  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  think  it  is  a  long  time  overdue 
that  what  they  are  seeking  be  granted 
to  the  citizens  of  these  territories. 

I  commend  both  of  these  gentlemen 
on  their  initial  appearances  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  in  addressing  themselves 
to  this  grievance  which  they  both  have 
spoken  to  me  about  a  long  time  ago.  and 
which  should  have  been  granted  to  their 
citizens  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  ONEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  this  will  take  a  consitutlonal 
amendment? 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Yet.  It  does,  Mr.  Ma- 
jority Leader.  It  takes  a  constitutional 
amendment 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  amazed  at  that. 


May  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
his  knowledgeable  and  erudite  remarks. 

Really,  I  have  not  given  too  much 
thought  to  this,  since  I  recall  that  at  a 
Democratic  national  convention  some 
time  ago  a  resolution  of  this  type,  I  be- 
lieve, passed  the  convention. 

Listening  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Territory  of  Guam,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  I  believe  the  arguments  are 
perfectly  right.  Just  because  of  an  acci- 
dent of  birth  a  person  who  is  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen, if  he  lives  in  the  area  of  the  50 
States,  would  be  eligible  to  vote.  It  does 
not  seem  there  is  a  very  sound  argument 
one  could  make,  denying  a  man  who  is  a 
U.S.  citizen  who  lives  in  a  territory  of 
our  Government  that  right. 

I  wantrttTconcur  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  and  to  congratulate  him 
for  bringing  this  before  the  Congress.  I 
am  sure  there  will  be  lengthy  studies  on 
it.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  we 
will  be  asking  for  Members  of  the  House 
to  join  us  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  point  out  to  the  majority  leader  and 
also  to  my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Washington  that  if  their  constituents 
move  to  the  American  Virgin  Islands  or 
to  the  American  territory  of  Guam  they 
are  disfranchised.  This  would  rectify 
that  situation. 
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Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my 
special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Virgin  Islands? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A   POLITICAL   GIANT   SPEAKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFau.)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  has  en- 
tered his  fourth  year  as  a  private  citizen 
after  relinquishing  the  reins  of  House 
leadership  at  the  close  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress. 

Many  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  privi- 
leged to  serve  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  House  as  a  colleague  and 
under  the  leadership  of  this  great  man. 
We  have  missed  his  daily  presence  among 
us. 

Retirement  for  our  former  Speaker 
has  been  in  name  only,  for  he  stUl  main- 
tains a  vigorous  schedule  from  his  office 
in  Boston.  Prt«n  time  to  time  he  returns 
to  Washington  suid  shares  his  friend- 
.«^hip  and  wise  coimsel — the  benefit  of  his 
decades  of  experience  in  service  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Speaker  McCormack  is  a  recognized 
giant  among  us — a  man  who  consistent- 
ly has  set  a  standard  whicli  all  of  us 
would  be  privileged  to  attain. 
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Through  the  years  he  has  spoken  and 
acted  with  vigor  and  dignity,  and  al- 
ways has  offered  a  special  perspective  in 
approaching  aU  problems  which  have 
come  before  him  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

While  we  in  the  Congress  have  been 
privileged  personally  to  come  to  know 
and  hold  this  man  dear,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  others  to  share  his  wisdom  via 
the  media  have  been  many  through  the 
years.  Most  recently,  Modern  Maturity 
magazine's  Richard  W.  O'Donnell  en- 
joyed an  interview  with  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack. The  December-January  1972- 
73  edition  of  this  fine  magazine  carries 
the  account  of  that  meeting. 

I  know  that  those  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens who  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  interview  most  certainly  gained  addi- 
tional insights  into  the  past  decisions 
which  greatly  affected  us  all.  I  am  sure 
tliat  they  also  realized  that  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack is  a  man  who  hves  in  the  pres- 
ent, with  his  eyes  focused  on  continuing 
the  work  to  provide  a  better  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell's  interview,  titled,  "A  Political  Giant 
Speaks,"  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members 
who  may  not  have  read  this  fine  article 
about  a  man — a  friend — who  does  indeed 
speak  with  the  voice  of  maturity. 
A  PouncAL  Giant  Speaks 
(By  Richard  W.  O'Donnell) 

The  United  States  needs  a  strong  hand  at 
the  helm  If  It  Is  to  remain  the  world's  great- 
est power,  according  to  former  Speaker  of  the 
House  John  W.  McCormack. 

"I  know  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
in  recent  years  about  the  President  usurping 
powers  that  belonged  to  Congress,"  declares 
the  retired  81 -year-old  polltlclal  giant.  "I 
don't  think  this  is  so." 

Mr.  McCormack,  who  retired  in  1970  after 
42  years  In  Congress,  was  Interviewed  for 
Modem  Maturity  In  his  14th  floor  office  In 
the  John  W.  McCormack  Post  Office  Building 
in  his  home  town  of  Boston. 

"This  question  about  the  P>resldent  and 
Congress  is  not  a  new  one,"  the  silver-haired 
Democrat  said.  "It  has  always  been  with  us. 
George  Washington  was  faced  with  It.  All 
our  great  Presidents  have  been  confronted 
with  It. 

"Look  at  what  happened  under  Hoover 
when  there  was  a  lack  of  leadership.  TTie  na- 
tion had  the  greatest  depression  in  Its  his- 
tory. There  was  widespread  hunger,  and  10 
to  12  million  people  were  out  of  work. 

"Then  look  at  what  happened  under  Roose- 
velt when  there  was  courageous  leadership. 
There  was  Social  Security,  unemployment 
compensation,  the  minimum  wage,  and  low- 
cost  housing. 

"There  were  some  people  who  accused 
Roosevelt  of  being  a  dictator.  Yet  what  he 
did  was  provide  coiirageous  and  forward- 
looking  leadership  at  a  time  when  tt  was 
necessary,  and  he  did  it  In  accordance  with 
the  poweirs  granted  to  him  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

"Why,  some  people  even  called  me  'the  Bol- 
shevik' because  I  was  fighting  for  old  age 
payments,  the  minimum  wage,  and  low-cost 
housing. 

"I  expect  the  President  to  be  one  who  has 
the  ability  to  make  a  decision  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  country,  and  to  have  the 
courage  to  carry  it  out." 

Of  all  the  legislation  he  has  supported 
over  the  years,  the  Massachusetts  politician 
Is  proudest  of  the  fight  he  led  to  save  the 
Selective  Service  Act  back  in  1941. 
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"We  won  a  one-vote  victory,"  he  recalls. 
"That  was  three  months  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor. I've  often  wondered  what  the  position 
of  the  country  would  have  been  If  we  hadn't 
had  Selective  Service  when  the  war  broke 
out." 

The  veteran  legislator  Is  also  extremely 
proud  of  the  role  he  played  In  getting  the 
Social   Sectirity  Act  on   the  books. 

"I  led  the  fight  in  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  back  in  the  thirties,"  he  recalls. 
"I  remember  people  called  it  socialism.  I 
used  to  stand  up  in  Congress  and  say,  'You 
call  It  socialism.  X  call  It  dynamic  democracy 
in  the  Industrial  age!' 

"I  remember  fighting  to  get  the  bill 
through  committee,  and  fighting  for  the 
rapid  advancement  of  this  Important  legisla- 
tion to  what  we  called  'the  top  of  the  hill." 
Many  bills  made  it  to  the  top  of  the  bill, 
but  not  over.  And  it  was  several  years  be- 
fore we  could  get  them  back  to  the  top 
again.  The  important  thing  was  to  get  the 
bill  over  the  hill,  so  it  could  become  law. 

"In  the  beginning,  there  wasn't  mxich 
money.  But  It  was  a  start,  and  we  were  able 
to  improve  upon  the  bill.  We  bad  it  on  the 
books.  That  was  the  Important  first  step. 
We  were  able  to  make  improvemeiits  as  the 
years  went  by." 

Mr.  McCormack  Is  deiiphted  at  the  recent 
20  per  cent  increase  in  Social  Security  pay- 
ments. 

"It  wasn't  Inflationary,"  he  declares.  "They 
were  Just  catching  up  with  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. The  Increase  might  weU  have  been  given 
over  the  past  few  years." 

Despite  his  alleged  retirement,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack has  a  daily  scliediile  that  would 
leave  most  younger  men  exhausted. 

"I  spend  my  days  at  my  office,"  he  says.  "I 
get  phone  calls  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. And  there  is  usiially  a  tremendous 
amount  of  mail.  I  take  home  a  dozen  let- 
ters or  so  at  night  to  my  apartment  m 
Jamaica  Plain  and  reply  to  them  myself." 

In  addition,  the  former  Speaker  is  called 
upon  to  make  countless  appearances  iu  the 
Boston  area,  where  he  Is  an  authentic  folk 
hero.  Ehjring  his  half-century  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  national  politics,  thousands  of 
Bostonians  have  called  upon  John  McCor- 
mack for  help,  and  never  once  has  he  been 
known  to  fall  them. 

During  the  summer,  Mr.  McCormack  was 
honorary  chairman  of  the  Democratic  con- 
vention in  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

"Actually,  there  were  three  chairmen,"  he 
elaborated.  "Harry  Truman  and  Lyndon 
Johnson  were  also  honorary  chairmen,  but 
they  couldn't  make  it.  So  I  flew  down  to 
Miami.  I  felt  that  at  least  one  of  the  honor- 
ary chairmen  should  be  on  band." 

In  December  1971,  John  McCormack's  be- 
loved wife,  Harriet,  passed  away.  The  Mc- 
Cormacks  were  married  for  51  years,  and 
their  romance  was  a  Washington  legend.  It 
has  been  written  that  there  were  only  two 
v.>omen  In  McCormack's  life:  One  was  his 
beautiful  bride:  the  ether  his  adored  mother 
Mary   Ellen   03rien   McCormack. 

"I  remember  when  I  was  13,"  says  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack. "I  was  Interested  In  politics  even 
then.  I  used  to  love  to  attend  the  street 
corner  rallies  In  South  Boston,  where  I  grew 
up.  and  listen  to  the  politicians.  Back  then, 
the  big  issue  was  women's  suffrage.  Every- 
body was  against  it.  There  wasn't  one  poli- 
tician who  would  speak  out  in  favor  of  it. 

"It  was  at  those  street  corner  rallies  that 
I  made  up  my  mind  about  giving  women  the 
right  to  vote.  It  was  the  first  decision  of  a 
political  nature  I  ever  made.  I  would  go 
honte  and  look  at  my  dear  mother.  I  knew 
she  was  a  citizen.  It  was  only  a  question  of 
marking  a  ballot.  And  I  would  say  to  myself. 
"Who  dares  tell  me  my  mother  cannot  vote 
as  well  as  any  man,  and  better  than  most?'  " 

When  the  future  Speaker  was  13,  his 
fatlier,  a  bricklayer,  died,  and  he  became 


the  man  of  the  house.   In   addition   to  his 
mother,  there  were  two  younger  brothers. 

"I  had  a  newspaper  route."  he  recalls, 
"and  that  brought  In  some  money  Still,  I 
had  to  quit  school.  I  never  was  able  to  at- 
tend high  school  or  college.  I've  alwsrs  re- 
gretted that.  I  have  great  respect  far  the  ed- 
ucated man.  Education  is  one  of  the  greatest 
Investments  any  country  can  make  S'ill.  If 
I  had  to  make  a  choice  between  a  man  who 
was  brilliant,  tout  lacked  common  sente. 
and  one  who  had  a  limited  education  and 
common  sense.  I'd  take  the  latter  man  In 
choosing  my  staff  members,  I  always  fav- 
ored the  man  with  common  sen.sc.  It  is  a 
a  most  Import.int  factor  "  Mr  McCormack 
continues:  "After  I  left  school.  I  got  a  Jnb 
with  Western  Union  for  a  while,  and  lh<»n 
I  went  to  work  in  a  broker's  oHice  on  Slate 
Street.  I  wa.s  making  $3.50  a  week. 

"Then  William  T.  Way.  a  Boston  lawyer, 
oCered  me  a  Job  for  (4  a  week.  I  asked  the 
broker  if  he  could  match  the  extra  50  cents. 
He  couldn't,  so  I  went  to  work  as  an  office 
boy  in  a  law  office.  That  extra  50  cents  was 
the  turning  point  in  my  life.  The  broker  went 
cut  of  business  a  year  later.  By  that  time, 
1  bad  become  interested  In  being  a  lawyer. 

"Mr.  Way,  a  wonderful  man,  encouraged 
me  to  read  law,  and  he  made  all  the  brcks 
he  had  in  his  law  librar>-  available  to  me. 
It  seenoed  like  a  hopeless  task,  and  the  odds 
■*ere  against  me.  Still,  when  I  became  dis- 
couraged, I  would  look  at  my  dear  wonder- 
li.l  mother  and  all  my  sridncss  would  go 
away.  I  wanted  to  become  a  lawyer.  I  wanted 
her  to  be  proud  of  me.  I'm  sorry  to  say  the 
died  five  mciuhs  before  1  passed  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bar  examuiaiion  ai  the  ajjc  of 
21." 

For  a  while.  John  McCormack  served  as  a 
praclicmg  attorney.  But  politics  had  cap- 
tured his  heart,  and  in  1917,  he  was  elected 
a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  Coiisiitu- 
tional  Convention.  When  World  War  I  broke 
out.  he  resigned  and  enlisted  in  the  Army. 
Later,  he  served  in  the  Massachusef,^  House 
(if  Representatives  from  1920  to  1322.  and  in 
the  State  Senate   for  three  years. 

In  1928.  the  voters  of  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  sent  the  young  politician  to 
CMSugress.  He  remained  there  until  his  re- 
tirement in  1970.  And  his  memories  are  m£iny. 

"I  remember  back  in  1945  when  we  were 
having  coffee  In  a  small  room  we  called  The 
Board  of  Education,'  "  he  says.  "Sam  Ray- 
burn  was  at  the  table  with  me.  Tlicrc  were 
a  couple  of  others,  too.  Hcj-ry  Trumaji  was 
also  at  the  table,  aud  somebody  came  up 
and  haiided  him  a  note.  His  face  went  white. 
I  remember  that.  He  stcod  up  and  s-iid  he 
had  to  go  someplace,  and  then  left  the  room. 
Later  we  learned  that  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  had  died,  and  that  Harry  Tru- 
n^an  had  become  President  of  the  United 
States." 

Then  there  was  the  matter  of  granting 
statehood   to  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

"For  some  reason."  he  recalls.  "Mr.  Sam 
(Rayburu)  felt  that  all  states  should  \je  a 
part  of  the  mainland  of  the  United  States. 
Lyndon  had  cleared  the  way  in  the  Senate 
lor  statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Btit 
Rayburn  was  slow  in  bringing  the  matter  up 
en  the  floor  of  the  House  He  was  Spe.'iker 
at  the  time,  and  his  approval  was  ueeded 
before  a  bill  could  be  introduced. 

"Well,  Lyndon  and  I  kept  talking  to  Snm 
V.'c  kept  at  him.  We  didn't  stop  And  finsl- 
ly,  after  three  or  four  weeks.  Sam  said.  |1 
will  not  stand  In  the  way.'  This  nieruit  he 
wn.'n't  changing  his  position.  He  was  still 
opposed  to  having  states  that  were  not  a  part 
of  the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  It  also 
meant  tliat  he  wasn't  goiitg  to  prevent  the 
statehood  bills  from  being  introduced  in  the 
House.  Later,  statehood  was  granted  to  both 
Alaska  and   Hawaii." 

With  a  smile,  Ifr.  McCormack  adds:  "I 
think  what  won  Sam  over  was  that  Lyndon 
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ai  id  I  kept  telling  him  we  should  grant  state- 
bi  lod  while  there  was  a  Democratic  Con- 
giBSS.  We  told  him  we  didn't  want  the  Re- 
publicans to  get  the  credit  later  on." 

There   is   one   memory   that  still  haunts 
thle  former  Speaker. 

It  was  during  the  early  forties, "  he  says. 
■■Ai  the  time,  I  was  majority  leader.  I  was 
--11  mmoned  to  the  White  House  by  President 
along  with  Sam  Rayburn  and  other 
Congressional  leaders.  We  knew  it  was 
going  to  be  an  important  meeting  because 
v,4  were  told  that  General  George  Marshall, 
of  War  Henry  Stlmpsou  and  other 
Administration  officials  were  going  to 
end. 

At  the  meeting,  President  Roosevelt  told 
that  he  needed  an  appropriation  of  $2 
billion  from  Congress  during  the  next  two 
:^.  He  said  he  needed  it  for  a  super  wea- 
pcii,  but  he  did  not  reveal  specific  details. 
He  did  not  say  whether  the  weapon  was  a 
ro  ;ket,  or  a  bomb,  or  what  it  was  supposed 
to  be.  He  kept  that  to  himself. 

Roosevelt  said  that  the  appropriation 
lid  have  to  be  kept  a  secret,  because  he 
not  want  the  Hitler  government  to  know 
abbut  it.  He  said  the  Hitler  government  was 
trj  Ing  to  build  the  same  super  weapon  and 
if  they  did,  the  Germans  would  win 
war  overnight  no  matter  what  we  did 
the  battlefield.  He  said  no  matter  how 
victories  were  won,  we'd  lost  the  war 
he  Hitler  government  got  the  super  wea- 

first. 

Naturally,  we  got  Congress  to  appropriate 

money.  It  was  supposed  to  be  funds  for 

iifclanes,  ships  and  other  war  materials.  But. 

ifh  the  White  House's  permission,  we  had 

let   members    of    the    Subcommittee    on 

Ap|}ropriatlons  in  on  the  .secret. 

I  rememljer  that  every  night  before  I 
weht  to  sleep  I  would  say  a  prayer.  I  wovild 
pn  y  to  Ood  that  we  got  the  supwr  weapon 
fir^t. 

Later,  the  atomic  bomb  wa.s  dropped  and 

war  ended.  President  Roosevelt  once  told 

that  we  would  lose  a  million  men  if  we 

bi<iaded  Japan.  The  atomic  bomb  saved  their 

IS. 

The  weapons  we  have  nowadays  are  mijch 

powerful.  They  must  never  be  used." 

14  months  after  the  assassination  of 

Jol^n  P.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McCormack  was  the 

apparent  to  the  Presidency  in  the  event 

:he  death  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Every  night,  I  said  a  prayer  for  Lyndon 

Johnson."  he  recalls.   "I  prayed  that  he 

ild  remain  in  good  health:  that  he  would 

ipain  fit  to  perform  the  duties  of  President. 

never    wanted    to    be    President,    yoti 

"  he  says.  "My  life  was  in  the  U.S.  House 

lepresentatlves.  I  was  a  legislator.  It  was 

I  loved." 

former  Speaker  is  a  tall,  distinguished 
gentleman.  His  manner  is  courtly;  his  voice, 
and  clear;  his  mind,  quiclj.  And  he  has 
gt^cious  smile  that  probably  won  him  more 
vot  !3  than  he  realizes. 
0  ohn  W.  McCormack.  private  citizen,  may 
longer  be  winning  people's  votes,  but  he  is 
,•  winniiig  their  heart.s. 
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CFEATION  OF  AN  IMPARTL-^L 
<miEVANCE  SYSTEM  FOR  FOR- 
]  :IGN  AFFAIRS  AGENCIES 

'  Tie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pn  vious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
ma  n  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

]  Hi.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
th<  92d  Congress,  congressional  atten- 
tioi  was  devoted  to  the  creation  of  an 
inc  ependent  and  impartial  grievance  sys- 
ter  1  for  all  employees  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Agencies — the  Department  of  State. 


the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  and  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 
Several  bills  containing  draft  legislation 
creating  such  a  system  were  introduced 
in  both  Houses.  In  the  Senate,  a  com- 
promise bill  offered  by  Senators  Bayh 
and  Cooper  (S.  3722)  passed  the  Senate 
twice,  and  in  the  House,  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee  on  State  Department 
Organization  and  Foreign  Operations 
held  a  series  of  important  hearings  on 
the  subject,  preparatory'  to  marking  up 
legislation.  Unfortimately,  time  ran  out 
and  Congress  adjourned  before  action 
was  taken.  But  while  final  congressional 
legislation  was  not  passed  into  law,  this 
difficult  and  complicated,  yet  significant, 
issue  was  given  in  1972  some  of  the  ur- 
gent attention  it  needs. 

It  is  the  hope  of  all  of  u.s  committed 
to  the  adoption  of  a  due  process  griev- 
ance system,  such  as  that  contained  in 
the  Bayh-Cooper  bill,  that  comprehen- 
sive, fair,  and  impartial  grievance  proce- 
dures will  be  instituted  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. The  morale  and  future  effectiveness 
of  our  important  Foreign  Affairs  Agen- 
cies are  at  stake. 

Certainly  a  primary  vehicle  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  due  process  principles  is 
through  direct  negotiations  between,  in 
the  case  of  the  Department  of  State, 
management  and  the  newly  elected  ex- 
clusive representative  of  the  employees, 
the  American  Foreign  Service  Associa- 
tion— AFSA — which  will  result  in  agree- 
ment on  legislation  establishmg  a  For- 
eign Service  grievance  system.  Both  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  AFSA  have  agreed 
on  such  legislation  'in  principle."  We 
fervently  hope  such  negotiations  can 
commence  in  the  next  weeks  and  can 
promptly  produce  effective  and  mutually 
acceptable  procedures  to  be  contained  in 
legislation.  But,  if  negotiations  do  not 
prove  fruitful  and  successful,  the  Con- 
gress should  enact  comprehensive  legis- 
lation such  as  that  embodied  in  the  Bayh- 
Cooper  bill. 


REPRESENTATIVE  BRADEMAS  DIS- 
CUSSES AMERICAS  ROLE  IN 
WORLD    TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Reuss>  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  Imported  Steel  holds  a 
meeting  every  winter  in  New  York  City 
to  discuss  important  issues  of  world 
trade.  The  gentleman  from  Indiana  <  Mr. 
Bkademas  •  was  invited  to  be  their  speaker 
this  year.  I  would  hke  to  insert  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  his  very  informative 
statement: 

Remarks   of   Congressman   John   Brademas 
OF   Indiana.   Annual   Meeting   of   Ameri- 
can  Institute   for   Imported   Steel.   New 
York,  N.Y..  December  11,  1972 
I  speak  to  you  today  from  the  viewpoint 
of  one  who  has  for  the  past  fourteen  years 
served    in   Congress   as   Representative    of   a 
farm-factory  district  In  northern  Indiana. 

My  district  is  the  one  where  Stiuiebaker 
automobiles  were  once  produced  and  where 
AM  General  now  makes  trucks  for  the  Army. 
It  is  the  original  home  of  the  Bendix 
brake  and  was  for  many  years  the  world 
center  for  the   manufacture  of  musical   in- 


struments. Today  we  make  mobile  homes 
and  Alka  Seltzer  and  are  known  as  the  land 
of  Father  Hesburgh  and  Ara  Parseghlan. 

I  represent  Poles  and  Hungarians,  blacks 
and  Mennonltes,  Masons  and  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus. My  constituents  also  belong  to  the 
UAW.  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  building  trades 
and  to  chambers  of  commerce. 

My  district — the  Third  of  Indiana— voted 
65',,  for  President  Richard  Nixon.  Republi- 
can, and  55^0  for  Congressman  John  Brade- 
mas, Democrat. 

So  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  the  people 
of  the  counties  of  Elkhart,  LaPorte  and  St. 
Joseph  in  Indiana  are  not  wholly  unrepre- 
sentative of  the  nation  at  large,  and  I 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  views  I  express 
to  you  today  are  not  atypical  or  unique. 

And  I  believe  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  next  year  would 
agree  that  the  issue  of  U.S.  policy  on  foreign 
trade  will  command  high  priority  in  the 
93rd  Congress. 

I  speak  as  a  Congressman  who  favors 
expanding  world  trade  and  who  is  aware  of 
the  benefits  in  terms  of  Jobs  and  profits  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  are 
the  consequences  of  increasing  the  flow  of 
capital  and  goods  across  international 
borders. 

But  I  speak  also  as  a  Congressman  who 
believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
American  business  and  Industrial  community 
with  a  stake  in  widening  foreign  trade  to  face 
soberly  some  problems  that  have  too  long 
been  avoided  in  discussing  this  question. 

FACTORS  IN  SHAPING  FOREIGN  TRADE  LEGISLATION 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  factors  that 
Congress  wiU  be  taking  into  account  as  we 
look  at  foreign  trade  policy  next  year  and 
particularly  at  legislation  that  affects  for- 
eign trade? 

Here  are  some— I  do  not  pretend  to  review 
all— the  emerging  factors  that  I  see. 

( 1 )  First,  it  is  clear  that  the  United  States 
no  longer  dominates  International  trade  as 
we  did  following  World  War  II. 

Japan  and  the  nations  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  have  become  vigorous 
and  effective  competitors,  challenging  U.S.- 
produced  goods  both  in  our  domestic  markets 
and  in  third  countries. 

And  we  are  all  aware  that  one  of  the 
reasons  for  this  enhanced  competition  is  that 
the  governments  and  industries  of  these  na- 
tions have  worked  closely  together  to  mod' 
ernize  technology  and  stimulate  exports, 
with,  to  repeat,  extraordinary  success. 

(2)  A  second  factor  which  must  be  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  make  decisions  about  trade 
policy  is  that  last  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  centurj'.  the  United  States  incurred  a 
net  trade  deficit  of  over  $2  billion.  The  deficit 
for  the  ctirrent  year  is  estimated  to  be  over 
•$5  billion,  and  there  is  little  prospect  that 
the  deficit  will  disappear  in  the  near  future. 

In  this  connection.  It  should  be  observed 
that,  although  our  exports  have  risen  steadily 
in  the  la.st  decade,  they  have  been  far  out- 
stripped by  increased  imports,  which  have 
risen  a  staggering  \eb^:r  over  the  same  period. 

ACTIONS    OF    FOREIGN    GOVERNMENTS 

(3)  A  third  element  in  the  trade  outlook 
Is  that  foreign  governments  have  impeded 
U.S.  trade  jjerformance  by  means  of  a  net- 
work of  subsidies  and  preferences  conferred 
on   their  own  domestic  producers. 

I  can  tell  you  from  experience  that  one 
sermon  :nany  Congressmen  and  Senators 
visiting  Japan  preach  to  their  Japanese  hosts 
when  they  complain  to  us  about  burgeoning 
protectionism  in  the  United  States  is.  "Physi- 
cian, heal  thyself.  Get  rid  of,  or  at  least 
greatly  reduce,  your  own  fortress  of  Import 
barriers  against  American-made  goods  com- 
ing into  Japanese  markets". 

Moreover,  I  should  add  what  you  already 
know,  that  the  Japanese  have  been  directly 
sub.sidizing  many  of  their  exports  to  th? 
United  States. 
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Now  some  persons  may  contend  that  the 
United  States  has  countervailing  duty  laws 
to  protect  domestic  Industry  against  compe- 
tition from  foreign  companies  unfairly  buIj- 
sidlzed  by  their  governments  as  well  as  laws 
against  dumping  foreign  goods  on  the  UjS. 
market  at  prices  below  their  fair  market 
value. 

But  you  and  I  know  th&t  these  laws  have 
either  not  been  effective  or  have  not  been 
effectively  enforced. 

(4)  Yet  a  further  cause  of  our  adverse 
balance  of  trade  Is  the  malalignment  of  cur- 
rencies of  our  leading  trading  partners,  par- 
ticularly Japan  and  West  Germany.  Although 
it  Is  Impossible  to  assess  precisely  the  effect 
on  U.S.  foreign  trade  of  the  undervaluation 
of  the  mark  and  the  yen,  this  factor  clearly 
played  a  role  In  the  reversal  of  otir  trade 
position  in  the  late  1960's. 

THE  RISE  or  THE  IftrLTINATIONAL  COKPORATION 

<5)  Now  let  me  recite  still  another  in  this 
list  of  elements  that  we  should  be  considering 
as  we  ponder  where  we're  gcdng  on  trade 
policy  in  the  mcMiths  and  years  ahead. 

Although  many  Americans  have  only  the 
foggiest  notion  of  what  a  multinational  cor- 
poration Is,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  rapid 
rise  of  this  Institution  In  the  world  trade 
arena  is  both  felt  and  feared  by  Increasing 
numbers  of  American  working  men  and 
women. 

The  substantial  expansion  of  direct  over- 
seas Investment  by  U.S.  firms,  and  especially 
the  proliferation  of  U.S.-based  multinational 
corporations,  are  develc^ments  that  are  more 
and  more  viewed  by  American  workers  as  di- 
rectly threatening  their  Jobs. 

And  as  one  who  observed  the  reactions  of 
thousands  of  his  fellow  townsmen  to  the 
overnight  shutdown  of  the  Studebaker  plant 
in  South  Bend  back  in  1963.  I  can  tell  you 
that  Job  secTirlty  remains  even  today  an  over- 
riding preoccupation  with  many  more 
thousands  of  the  people  I  represent  in  north- 
em  Indiana. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  you  that 
Job  security  is  a  chief  concern  of  millions  of 
working  people  all  over  the   United  States. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  accident  that  protec- 
tionist sentiment  has  risen  In  this  country 
along  with  chronic  unemployment. 

And  I  must  tell  you  that  men  and  women 
who  have  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  com- 
peting imports  frcan  abroad — or,  just  as  Im- 
portant— who  think  they  have  loet  their  jobs 
as  a  result  of  foreign  competition — will  not 
accept  as  adequate  recompense  a  textbook 
in  freshman  economics  telling  Uiem  that  free 
trade  brings  benefits  to  people  ot  every  land. 

As  Jacob  CIa>-man,  of  the  AFli-CIO  Indus- 
trial Union  Department,  put  it,  "Our  people 
are  not  Interested  In  the  Ideology  of  foreign 
trade.  They  are  interested  in  Jc*s  and  the 
conditions  that  are  affecting  them." 

(6)  I,  therefore,  cite  another  element  that 
you  and  I  must  have  in  mind  next  year  as 
we  try  to  think  through  the  dimensions  of 
a  sensible  foreign  trade  policy  for  the  United 
States. 

We  can  no  longer  assume  that  the  trade 
adjustment  assistance  program  Congress  in- 
corporated in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  is  effective  in  helping  workers  and  firms 
adversely  affected  by  foreign  competition. 

For  reasons  both  procedural  and  substan- 
tive, neitlier  the  import  restraint  nor  the 
adjustment  assistance  provisions  have 
brought  the  relief  Congress  contemplated  a 
decade  ago.  They  Just  haven't  worked. 

TRADE  POLICY  AND  THE  NIXON 
AOMINISTRATIOK 

(7)  Now  I  want  to  discuss  one  final  ele- 
ment In  this  litany  of  forces  that  will  bear 
on  Congressional  attitudes  next  year  toward 
U.S.  foreign  trade  policy. 

I  speak  of  the  position  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  President  Nixon  during  his  second 
term. 

For  I  trust  It  will  not  be  thought  partisan 
If    I    observe    that    the   Admlnistratloii    has 


reaUy  not  attempted  during  the  past  four 
years  to  shape  a  coherent  policy  for  the 
United  States  In  International  trade. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  President  ought 
not  to  be  applauded  for  some  of  his  major 
trade  Initiatives,  most  notably  his  moves  to 
increase  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Only  last 
week  I  attended  a  conference  at  Dartmouth 
College  where  top  Soviet  trade  and  other 
government  officials  met  with  leading  Ameri- 
can businessmen,  ruch  as  David  Rockefeller 
and  Donald  M.  Kendall,  as  well  as  American 
academics  and  even  three  Congressmen,  to 
talk  about  improving  United  Statee-Soviet 
relations.  In  addition  to  easing  political  ten- 
sions and  cooperating  on  environmental  mat- 
ters, expanding  trade  with  us  was  a  major 
objective  of  the  Soviet  driegatlon. 

As  we  know.  Treasury  Secretary  George 
Schultz  and  other  high  Administration  offi- 
cials have  indicated  that  the  Preeldent  in- 
tends to  give  great  attention  next  year  to 
developing  an  international  trade  poJicy  for 
the  United  States  that  makes  sense  for  the 
decade  ahead. 

Yet  listen  to  these  words  from  an  edi- 
torial of  November  24,  1972,  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post : 

President  Nixon  is  now  preparing  himself 
for  the  poeeibllity  that  economics  and  trade 
wUl  be  the  largest  part  of  his  foreign  policy 
next  year.  .  .  .  Tlie  principle  of  free  trade  is 
simple.  The  practice  is  more  difficult.  One  of 
the  reasons  it  has  become  very  difficult  in- 
deed lately  is  the  enonnoius  confusion  with- 
in the  Crovemment  over  our  basic  purposes. 
It  is  not  clear  to  o\ii  trading  partners,  or  to 
foreign  businessmen,  or  even  to  the  various 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government, 
precisely  what  the  Administration  Is  driving 
toward.  .  .  .  Put  broadly,  the  real  question 
is  how  much  foreign  competition  the  United 
States  Is  now  wlUing  to  run.  But  the  answer 
depenfls  very  greatly  on  the  rules,  and  wheth- 
er most  Americans  are  willing  to  accept  them 
as  fair.  Those  rules  now  have  to  be  worked 
out,  and  the  process  Is  just  about  to  begin. 
It  will  take  place  in  a  counterpoint  be- 
tween Congress  and  two  separate  Interna- 
tional negotiations,  one  on  money  and  the 
other  on  trade.  "ITie  Congressional  debate  wUl 
begin  as  soon  as  the  Administration  intro- 
duces its  trade  legislation  early  next  year. 
Managing  this  process  will  be  an  extraordi- 
nary test  of  Mr.  Nixon's  political  skill. 

So  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  captious 
if  I  suggest  that  it  Is  not  yet  clear  to  some 
of  us  whether  the  President  plans  to  go 
the  way  of  Peter  Peterson,  who  has  come  to 
be  identified  with  a  broader  world  trade  role 
fat  the  United  States  and  who  is  leaving  the 
Administration,  or  of  Frederick  B.  Dent.  Mr. 
Peterson's  successor  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, a  textile  man  who  is  widely  regarded 
as  a  protectionist. 

Most  of  you,  better  than  I,  can  enumerate 
other  zigs  and  zags  In  the  trade  policies  of 
this  Administration  during  the  four  years 
Just  past. 

There  is,  for  example.  President  Nixon's 
heavy  reliance  on  temporary  voluntary  re- 
straint agreements,  which  seem  somehow  to 
have  a  way  of  hanging  on.  as  you  steel  im- 
porters well  understand. 

And  of  course  you  will  recall  the  P>res- 
ident's  pleas  to  Congress  for  legislation  fix- 
ing quotas  on  the  imports  of  textiles  whUe 
at  the  same  time  piously  admonishing  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  not  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  to  write  quotas  against  imports 
that  affected  the  people  whom  we  represent! 

So,  as  Congress  returns  to  Washington  next 
month,  we  have  not  yet  heard  a  strong  and 
confident  voice  from  the  White  Hotise  telling 
us  how  the  President  sees  the  shape  of  trade 
in  the  next  severskl  years. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  CONGRESS 

But,  I  can  tell  you  that,  in  respect  of  atti- 
tudes toward  foreign  trade,  there  seems  to 
be  less  uncertainty  In  Congress. 


For.  despite  the  diversity  of  our  member- 
ship, I  think  one  can  find  a  leitmotif  run- 
ning through  most  of  the  proposals  that  are 
likely  to  surface  in  Congress  in  the  coming 
months  in  the  field  of  foreign  trade. 

The  most  publicized  meastire  ts,  of  course, 
the  Burke-Hartke  Bill,  which  would  make  a 
nvimber  of  far-reaching  changes  In  U.S.  for- 
eign trade  policy.  The  bill  has  won  the  strong 
support  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  alarmed 
opposition  of  much  of  American  business 
and  Industi-ial  leaderthjp.  Tlie  Burke-Hartke 
Bill  is  clearly  one  major  reaction  to  the 
apprelienhion.s  about  Job  security  which  I 
earlier  discussed. 

Congressman  John  Culver  (D-Iowa), 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Economic  Policy 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  has  Introduced  legislation  to  de- 
velop more  timely  and  practical  adjustment 
programs  to  help  workers,  companies  and 
communities  hard  hit  by  foreign  Imports. 

Congres-sman  Henry  Reuss  (D-Wlsc.)  has 
urged  taxing  the  profits  of  U.S. -owned  for- 
eign based  operations  on  a  current  basis  as 
a  means  of  eliminating  what  he  contends  Is 
an  Incentive  to  produce  goods  abroad  at  the 
expense  of  Jobs  for  American  workers.  His 
Wisconsin  colleague.  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
has  Introduced  a  similar  proposal. 

Congressman  Jonathan  Bingham  (D-N  Y  ) 
a  former  U.S.  Ambassador  at  the  United  Na- 
tions, has  prepared  legislation  which  not 
only  includes  strengthening  the  anti-dump- 
ing and  countervailing  duty  laws  btit  also 
Ir.creases  trade  adjustment  aid  and  modifies 
Federal  tax  benefits  for  US.  investment 
abroad. 

CONCERN    ABOTTT    JOB    SEClTirTT    OF    AMFP.ICAN 
WORKEB 

I  have  little  doubt  that  other  Senator*  and 
Congressmen  will  develop  their  own  varia- 
tions on  these  proposals.  But  I  have  little 
doubt,  too.  that  a  common  theme  will  run 
through  most  of  them — greater  attenilon  to 
the  Job  security  of  the  American  worker. 

And  this  concern  about  Job  sectirity  is  one 
which,  without  my  getting  Into  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  any  of  these  sev- 
eral legislative  proposals — as  I  do  not,  to  re- 
peat, pose  as  an  authority  on  this  complex 
subject — I  must  tell  you  I  regard  as  wholly 
legitimate. 

And  to  all  these  bills  will,  of  course,  be 
added  to  the  comprehensive  trade  legislation 
F'resident  Nixon  has  promised  to  submit  to 
Congress  next  year. 

Well.  then.  If  this  Congressman's  analvFls 
is  at  all  on  target,  what  are  the  Implications 
of  It  for  developing  a  coherent  U  S.  foreign 
trade  policy  next  year? 

I  conclude  that  there  are  two  major  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  Joining  of  the  several 
factors  I  have  discussed  with  you. 

These  are  lessons  that  all  of  us  must  un- 
derstand—  and  act  on — if  we  want  to  see  an 
expansion  of  trade  among  nations  and  peo- 
ples, with  all  the  attendant  advantages  such 
expansion  brings. 

The  first  lesson  Is  this:  We  must  come  to 
grips  wth  the  real  and  leeiti.mate  apprehen- 
iions  of  many  American  working  men  and 
women  about  the  security  of  their  Jobs.  A 
foreign  trade  policy  that  fails  In  this  rc.'^pcct 
is  no  pollrj'  at  all. 

FULL    EMPLOTMENT    AXD    FOREIGN    TRADE 

This  means  that  we  must  give  a  higher  pri- 
ority Uian  the  Administration  has  done,  or 
appears  to  intend,  to  acliie\uig  full  employ- 
ment here  at  home. 

For  adequate  Job  opportunities  in  the 
United  States  will  directly  reduce  the  pres- 
sures of  protectionism. 

Tax  policies,  public  service  employment, 
manpower  training,  insurance  of  private  pen- 
sions, steps  to  stimulate  US.  exports — Uiese 
are  the  kinds  of  measures  that  can  help 
bring  job  security  and  correspondingly  di- 
minish fears  of  loss  of  work  to  foreign  com- 
petlon. 
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li  t  me  observe  in  this  connection  that  the 
droj  In  unemplojTnent  to  5.2  ^c  last  month 
was  very  welcome,  but  that  It  Is  still  very 
hlgl  In  relation  to  the  4""^  traditionally  used 
to  c  efine  full  employment  In  this  country. 

A  Id  If  my  argument  Is  correct  that  rising 
prot  ectionlsm  goes  hand  in  hand  with  high 
line  nployment,  then  the  October  26  state- 
mert  of  Herbert  Stein,  Chairman  of  the 
Con  3cll  of  Economic  Advisors,  that  we  should 
abandon  the  4^c  goal  is  bad  news  indeed  for 
all  c  f  you  free  traders  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute for  Imported  Steel. 

If  what  I  am  saying  is  true,  you  have  a 
stake   In   supporting   efforts   to   bring 
1  unemployment  In  the  United  States, 
pef lally  among  those  groups  which  fall  to 
Jobs  even  when  the  economy  Is  growing, 
addition  to  supporting  full  employment, 
recognize  the  Job  security  issue  in  an- 
Important  way.  In  pursuing  govem- 
menttal  policies  to  stimulate  world  trade,  we 
give  much  more  serious  and  imaglna- 
attentlon  to  devising  trade  adjustment 
programs  that  are  credible  and  ef- 
fective In  the  real  world,  programs,  that  is  to 
that  make  a  genuine  difference  to  the 

firms  and  workers. 
I  aid  that  I  bad  found  two  major  lessons 
1  haping  trade  policy  arising  out  of  the 
cons^Uatlon  of  elements  I  have  been  dis- 
ng. 

Tile  first  was  the  requirement  of  greater 
sens  tivity  to  the  concern  of  American  work- 
ing  men  and  women  about  their  Jobs. 
N  ;ei>ei>:   consistent  trade  policy  from 
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Tqe  second  lesson  is  this:  That  the  Presl- 

of  the  United  States  must  display  some 

and  consistent  leadership  in  develop- 

coherent  foreign  trade  policy  for  our 
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present  ad  hoc  pattern  has,  In  terms  of 

ng  trade  deficits,  rising  fears  about  Job 

Ity,  and  a  decline   in  our  competitive 

position,  brought  us  not  the  best 

the  worst  of  several  worlds. 

this  connection,  both  the  Adminlstra- 

and  Congress  should  engage   in  much 

rigorous   analyses   of   the    anticipated 

on  our  domestic  economy  of  the  ef- 

of  Federal  actions,  both  legislative  and 

tive.  In  the  area  of  foreign  trade.  We 

for  example,  a  more  careful  assessment 

lat  happens  here  at  home  when  we  write 

tax   laws    to  spur    U.S.    investment 

We  may  ultimately  decide  to  wTlte 

measures    but,    before    we    do    so,    we 

have  a  much  clearer  picture  of  the 

a^tages  and  disadvantages  involved  than 

we  now  have.  To  cite  another  instance 

lat  I  mean,  I  hope  that  the  study  now  In 

by    the    Senate    Foreign    Relations 

of  the  multinational  corporation 

ts  effects  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  will  shed 

as  well  on  the  Impact  of  multinationals 

creation  and  the  domestic  economy. 

In  New  York  last  week,  my  colleague 

'rlend,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 

New   York,   Senator   Javlts,   said   that 

will  be  a  watershed  year  for  our  coun- 

for  the  free  world  and  international 

relations  will  be  decisive". 

Javlts  went  on  to  say  that,  "The 

dent  has  gone  about  as  far  as  he  can  go 

areas  without  new  legislative  au- 

if  a  new  spirit  of  international  coop- 

and    economic    prosperity    is    to   be 

".  And  the  Senator  concluded,  "This 

then   for  a   new  cooperative   and  col- 

ive  spirit  between  tlie  Congress  and 

Executive  branch  .  .  .". 

only  one  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 

of  the  majority  party  there.  I 

very  much  that,  as  we  shape  legislation 

affects  our  International  economic  re- 

,  there  can  be  that  "new  cooperative 

collaborative  spirit"  between  President 

and  Congress  of  which  the   Senator 
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And  I  like  to  think  that  approaching  the 
newly  elected  Congress  in  such  a  spirit — he 
with  his  mandate  and  we  with  ours — will  be 
high  on  Mr.  Nixon's  list  of  New  Year's  reso- 
lutions. 

As  I  conclude,  then,  I  hope  I  have  not 
painted  for  you  too  inaccurate  a  picture  of 
where,  forty  days  before  President  Nixon's 
second  Inauguration  and  twenty-three  days 
before  the  93rd  Congress  convenes,  we  stand 
as  we  look  at  the  prospects  for  shaping  for- 
eign trade  policy  for  our  country. 

I  have  tried  tonight  not  so  much  to  gal- 
vanize or,  indeed,  even  to  sermonize,  but 
rather,  from  my  own  perspective  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  to  analyze  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  I  perceive  all  of  tis  must  ponder  in 
this  complex  but  crucial  area  of  national  and 
International  life. 

For  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  It  is 
imperative  that  we  look  as  carefully  and  hon- 
estly as  we  know  how  at  all  the  dimensions 
of  our  international  trade  policies. 

On  what  we  do  in  this  field  depends  In  no 
small  measure  the  prosperity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  building  of  a  peaceful 
world. 


EXPORT  CONTROLS  ON  CATTLE- 
HIDES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harrington) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gressmen Kyros,  Conte,  Burke  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  I,  together  with  35  of  our 
House  colleagues,  are  today  introducing 
legislaticoi  to  permit  the  President  to  re- 
institute  export  controls  on  cattlehides. 

Excessive  foreign  demand  for  cattle- 
hides,  created  by  embargoes  by  Brazil 
and  Argentina  on  hide  exports,  is  threat- 
ening to  destroy  the  leather  industry. 
The  price  of  hides  has  risen  up  to  400 
percent  in  the  last  2  years.  Tanneries, 
unable  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  raw 
materials,  have  been  forced  to  close 
down,  and  thousands  of  American  work- 
ers have  lost  their  jobs. 

The  high  cost  of  hides  makes  itself 
felt  every  time  an  Americaw  consumer 
buys  a  pair  of  shoes.  And  the  price  of 
shoes  will  continue  to  rise  imtil  the  cat- 
tlehide  situation  can  be  stabilized. 

Last  July,  the  Commerce  Department 
ruled  that  cattlehide  export  controls 
were  required  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy  from  excessive  drain  of  hides 
and  to  reduce  the  serious  inflationary 
impact  of  abnormal  foreign  demand.  A 
modest  program  of  export  controls  was 
initiated,  one  wliich  limited  1972  exports 
to  1971  levels — the  highest  export  level 
in  history. 

Unfortimately.  as  the  program  be^an 
to  take  effect  and  stabilize  the  price  of 
hides.  Congress  passed  an  amendment 
which  severely  restricted  the  President's 
authority  to  impose  controls.  The  law 
was  signed  and  the  controls  program 
ended. 

Since  that  time,  the  price  of  hides  has 
continued  to  rise,  and  the  closing  of  tan- 
neries has  continued.  I  have  written  the 
President  a  number  of  times  asking  him 
to  reimpose  controls,  but  each  time  the 
response  has  been  negative. 

A  letter  I  received  from^ichard  Cook, 
deputy  assistant  to  the  Pf'esident,  makes 
the  White  House's  position  clear.  I  in- 
clude his  letter  at  this  point: 


The  White  HotrsE, 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  20,  1972. 

Dear  Mr.  Harrington:  I  wotild  like  to  ac- 
knowledge and  thank  you  for  your  September 
14  letter  to  the  President  In  which  you 
Joined  with  several  of  your  colleagues  in 
urging  the  President  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  permit  the  reinstitu- 
tlon  of  the  cattlehide  export  control  program. 

As  you  know,  on  July  15  Secretary  Peter- 
son announced  that  after  careful  study  of 
data  collected  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce concerning  the  cattlehide  situation, 
he  had  determined  that  export  controls  were 
required  to  protect  the  domestic  economy 
from  excessive  drain  of  such  hides  and  to 
reduce  the  serious  inflationary  Impact  of 
abnormal  foreign  demand. 

However,  in  extending  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act,  the  Congress  adopted  the 
Curtis-Gonzalez  Amendment  which  termi- 
nated the  Commerce  Department's  export 
controls  on  cattlehides.  Further,  it  requires 
that  any  further  controls  on  exports  of  an 
agricultural  commodity  must  have  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
such  approval  not  to  be  given  during  any 
period  when  the  supply  of  such  commodity 
is  m  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  (P.L. 
92-412). 

Although  the  legislative  history  will  re- 
quire the  most  careful  analysis  by  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  it 
appears  that  P.L.  92-412  expresses  a  clear 
Congressional  mandate  that  controls  on  cat- 
tlehides not  be  relmposed. 

Nevertheless,  we  share  your  concern  with 
the  cattlehide  situation  and  the  Commerce 
Department  will  continue  to  monitor  matters 
closely. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  K.  Cook. 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today  is  simple  in  nature.  It 
changes  the  language  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  to  allow  controls  on 
hides — controls  that  had  always  been  al- 
lowed prior  to  August.  Listed  below  are 
the  cosponsors  of  the  bill: 

List  of  Cosponsors 

James  A.  Burke,  Silvio  O.  Conte.  Peter  N. 
Kyro.s.  Bella  S.  Abzug,  Edward  P.  Boland. 
F'raak  J.  Brasco,  Shirley  Chisholm.  James  C. 
Cleveland.  William  S.  Cohen,  Paul  W.  Cronin, 
Harold  D.  Donohue,  Robert  F.  Drlnan,  Joshua 
Eilberg.  Daniel  J.  Flood,  Gilbert  Gude.  Ella 
T.  Grasso,  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  James,  M.  Han- 
ley,  James  P.  Hastings,  Henry  Helstoskl,  Al- 
bert W.  Johnson,  Joseph  A.  Karth,  Edward  I. 
Koch.  Stewart  B.  McKinney,  John  J.  Moak- 
ley,  William  S.  Moorhead,  John  E.  Moss. 
Thomas  P.  ONeill,  Otis  G.  Pike,  Melvin  Price, 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  Thomas  M.  Rees,  Howard  W. 
Robibon.  Peter  Rodlno,  Herman  T.  Schnee- 
beli.  William  A.  Steiger,  Gene  Taylor,  Law- 
rence G.  Williams,  Samuel  H.  Young. 


H.R.  — 
To  amend  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1909  with  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  from  export  control-s 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4(e)    of  the  Export  Administration  Act   (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2403(e))   is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  The  Authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to  any 
agricultural  commodity,  including  fats  and 
oils,  but  excluding  skins  and  hides,  during 
any  period  for  which  the  supply  of  such  com- 
modity is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  be  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  domestic  economy,  except  to  the 
extent  required  to  effectuate  the  policies  set 
forth  in  clause  (B)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  3  of  this  Act." 
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Mr.  Speaker,  each  day,  the  price  of 
hides  climbs  and  more  workers  lose  their 
jobs.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
act  quickly  to  permit  the  reauthorization 
of  export  controls.  This  is  the  only  means 
hv  which  we  can  restore  stability  to  the 
American  leather  industry. 


PRESIDENTIAL  VOTE  FOR  PEOPLES 
OP  GUAM  AND  THE  VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Guam  (Mr.  Won  Pat)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  the  privilege  and  honor  of  joining 
with  my  territorial  colleague  from  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Mr.  De  Lugo,  in  cospon- 
soring  a  most  historic  measure — one 
which  grants  the  privilege  and  the  right 
to  vote  in  presidential  elections  to  our 
fellow  American  citizens  on  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

What  we  are  asking  of  the  Congress 
today  is  not  a  radical  change  in  the 
American  system  of  government.  We 
seek,  Instead,  the  correction  of  an  in- 
equity in  our  laws — an  Inequity  which 
forbids  certain  Americans  to  vote  in 
presidential  elections  simply  because  of 
where  they  reside,  and  an  inequity  which 
diminishes  the  noble  concept  of  our 
precious  American  citizenship. 

Under  present  law,  all  qualified  Ameri- 
cans who  reside  within  the  boimdaries  of 
any  State  may  participate  in  presiden- 
tial elections.  However,  should  that  same 
citizen  move  to  one  of  the  U.S.  terri- 
tories, he  or  she  may  not  vote  for  the 
President  if  they  register  to  vote  as  local 
residents.  Conversely,  a  native-born 
territorial  American  who  similarly  is  for- 
bidden a  voice  in  presidential  elections 
may  vote  providing  he  moves  to  a  State 
and  registers  there. 

The  result  is  a  system  of  arbitrary  dis- 
crimination against  our  fellow  citizens 
solely  based  on  their  place  of  residence. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  what  the 
Founding  Fathers  had  in  mind  when  they 
drafted  the  Constitution.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  in  our  national  interest  to 
exclude  a  group  of  our  fellow  Americans 
from  participating  in  presidential  elec- 
tions on  the  basis  of  such  spurious 
groimds. 

The  measure  which  my  colleague  Mr. 
De  Lugo  and  I  place  before  you  today 
would  rectify  this  inequity  in  our  voting 
laws  by  amending  the  present  system  of 
electing  our  Presidents  to  include  any 
U.S.  citizen  residing  on  Guam  or  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  Each  territory  would  be  al- 
located one  electoral  college  delegate. 
Such  action,  we  believe,  is  highly  impor- 
tant for  two  reasons.  First,  we  would  once 
and  for  all  resolve  any  doubt  about  what 
part  all  American  citizens  may  have  in 
the  selection  of  their  national  leaders. 
Second,  in  an  age  when  each  citizen,  no 
matter  whether  he  lives  in  California, 
Maine,  or  the  territories,  is  vitally  af- 
fected by  Presidential  decisions,  each 
American  of  voting  age  can  make  his 
choice  of  who  will  lead  his  coimtry  for 
the  next  4  years. 

This  measure  follows  the  precedent 
established  by  Congress  in  June   1960 


when  It  proposed  an  amendment  which 
successfiUly  granted  the  presidential 
vote  to  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

We  believe  that  formula  to  be  a  sound 
one,  and  in  view  of  its  precedent  in 
legislative  history  it  is  the  path  which 
Representative  De  Lugo  and  I  now  pro- 
pose to  the  Congress. 

However,  we  are  also  cognizant  of  the 
growing  support  in  Congress  for  legis- 
lation to  abolish  the  electoral  college 
and  replace  it  with  a  simple  popular 
vote  method  of  electing  the  President. 
Should  such  legislation  extending  the 
popular  vote  to  all  Americans,  including 
those  in  the  territories,  be  given  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  House,  we 
would  be  pleased  to  add  our  endorsement 
at  the  proper  time. 

This  great  country  of  ours  was  foimd- 
ed  on  the  democratic  principles  of  lib- 
erty and  equality  for  all  citizens.  And 
I  believe  today,  as  did  the  Greek  philos- 
opher Aristotle  over  2,000  years  ago, 
that: 

If  liberty  and  equality,  as  is  thought  by 
some,  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  democracy, 
they  will  be  best  attamed  when  all  persons 
alike  share  in  government  to  the  utmost. 

As  you  may  know,  Guam,  where 
America's  day  begins,  first  came  xmder 
the  American  flag  in  1898,  as  a  restilt  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  ended  the 
Spanish-American  War.  From  that  time 
on,  Guam  quickly  became  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  American  defense  policy 
in  the  Pacific.  In  1941,  Guam  became  the 
only  American  territory  to  suffer  the 
himiiliation  of  capture  and  a  3-year  oc- 
cupation by  enemy  troops,  after  which 
time,  I  might  point  out,  not  one  Guam- 
anian  was  ever  found  to  have  collabor- 
ated with  occupying  enemy  forces. 

In  1950,  Congress  acknowledged 
Guam's  loyalty  to  the  flag  and  our  grow- 
ing desire  for  increased  self-government 
by  passing  the  Guam  Organic  Act.  This 
act  granted  the  people  of  Guam  Ameri- 
can citizenship  and  established  civilian 
government  for  our  island. 

And  ever  since.  Congress  has  re- 
sponded to  our  appeals  for  additional 
responsibilities  by  first  authorizing 
Guam,  in  1969,  to  elect  our  own  Gov- 
ernor, and,  only  last  year,  by  authorizing 
Guam  an(l  the  Virgin  Islands  to  each 
elect  their  first  delegate  to  this  august 
body,  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Guam's  growing  relations  with  the 
Federal  Government  has  not  been  a  one- 
way street.  Since  Guam  became  a  part 
of  the  United  States,  our  territory  has 
benefited  enormously.  Our  democratic 
system  of  government  and  our  standard 
of  living  have  been  the  envy  of  all  of  our 
neighbors  in  the  Pacific  basin. 

America  has,  in  return,  gained  the  un- 
questioned devotion  and  loyalty  of  the 
Guamanian  people — a  devotion  so  great 
that  in  the  Vietnam  war,  which,  thank- 
fully, has  just  ended,  Guam  lost  more 
boys  on  the  field  of  battle  than  did  any 
other  State  or  territory  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  The  71  Guamanians  who  gave  their 
lives  in  defense  of  American  policy  in 
Asia  did  so  in  the  knowledge  that  their 
sacrifices  would  deter  the  aggressor  in 
South  Vietnam  and  assure  their  fellow 
Americans  that  Guam  was  ready  and 


willing  to  do  its  share  in  our  common 
defense. 

In  view  of  our  steadfast  service  to  this 
country,  is  it  not  time  for  Congress  to 
remove  this  barrier  which  separates  one 
citizen  from  another,  to  cancel  out  any 
artificial  bonds  which  prevent  all  Amer- 
icans, no  matter  where  they  may  be, 
from  assuming  their  full  role  in  Ameri- 
ca's destiny? 

Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  has  in  recent 
years  struck  down  a  number  of  laws  re- 
stricting the  voting  rights  of  Americans. 
We  now  have  equal  voting  rights  for  the 
poor,  the  uneducated,  and  for  persons 
of  all  races  and  creeds.  Why,  then,  should 
we  continue  to  discriminate  against  the 
citizens  who  live  elsewhere?  For  the  com- 
mon good  of  our  beloved  country,  the 
civic  duties  of  all  citizens  should  be 
equal,  as  should  be  the  sacrifices  we  ex- 
pect of  each  citizen  in  defense  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
proud  Americans  of  Guam  and  th(jse  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  want  nothing  more 
than  the  opportunity  to  join  with  all 
Americans  on  November  7,  1976,  and  to 
cast  their  votes  for  our  next  President 
and  Vice  President.  I  urge  e&ch  of  my 
colleagues  to  give  this  matter  their  earn- 
est consideration. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California,  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker  and  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  extend  my  warm- 
est congratulations  to  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Guam 
(Mr.  Won  Pat)  .  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks  as  well  as  the 
remarks  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  (Mr.  De  Lucq). 

It  is  a  wonderful  and  marvelous  oc- 
casion when  these  two  very  important 
portions  of  the  United  States,  Guam, 
and  the  American  Virgin  Islands,  have 
elected  and  sent  to  Washington  two  such 
outstanding  spokesmen  to  represent 
them  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  thrust  of  the  initial  maiden 
speeches,  if  you  will,  of  the  gentleman 
from  Guam  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  beseeching  and 
perhaps  demanding,  if  you  will,  that  all 
of  our  fellow  Americans,  the  people  that 
they  represent,  should  no  longer  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  for  the  person 
of  their  choice  who  holds  the  highest 
oflBce  in  this  democratic  land  of  ours  is 
a  very  timely  subject.  So  I  think  it  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  here 
on  the  first  occasion  of  these  two  new 
representatives  representing  for  the  fiist 
time  with  full  voice  the  offshore  areas 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  that  they 
should  have  as  their  spokesmen  speaking 
to  us  in  the  House  and  in  the  other 
body  as  well  as  the  coimtry,  two  such 
representatives  saying  that  the  time  has 
long  since  passed  when  anyone  living 
on  American  soil  should  be  denied  the 
right  to  vote  for  their  choice  as  President 
of  the  United  States. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Guam 
(Mr.  Won  Pat)  as  well  as  my  dear  friend 
and  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 


t  eman  from  the  Virgin  Islands  iMr.  De 
iJuGO)   for  their  statements  today. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
fl-om  California  for  his  gi-acious  com- 
r  lents. 
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LOCKING  THE  DOOR  TO 
INDOCHINA 

(Mrs.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
liission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
u  te  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
apd  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
iStates  is  now  party  to  a  peace  agreement 
c  )vering  Vietnam;  and  so  great  is  the  re- 
U  ef  that  there  is  a  danger  that  Congress, 
aisuming  the  war  is  finally  ended,  will 
c  >ntinue  to  abdicate  its  responsibility  on 
t|iis  issue. 

Unfortunately  we  know  that  the  war  is 
nbt  over  and  will  not  be  over  so  long  as 
o  a  military  might  rings  Vietnam  and  is 
ppised  to  strike  at  any  moment. 

The  7th  Fleet  cruises  off  Asian  shores. 

Thailand  has  become  a  major  military 
bttse  for  American  men  and  equipment 
nioved  over  from  Vietnam. 

Cambodian  bombing  has  temporarily 
ceased  but  it  is  reported  that  the  Lon  Nol 
g  )vernment  will  call  for  renewed  Amer- 
ican  air  support  if  major  fighting  re- 
simes. 

In  Laos,  Pentagon  spokesman  Jerry 
lyiedheim.  says: 

We  are  continuing  air  operations. 

That  means  bombing.  A  military  ad- 
\;}ser  says  that  the  end  of  the  fighting  in 

etnam  will  make  more  American  air 
sttrikee  available  to  Laos. 

If  things  go  badly,  the  temptation  for 

•esident  Nixon  and  the  Pentagon  to  re- 
el ter  the  Asian  conflict  will  be  great — 
ajkd  the  means  are  close  at  hand.  It  is 
cl  illing  to  hear  American  negotiator  Wil- 
liam H.  Sullivan  state  that  this  country 
imder  "no  inhibitions'  if  the  truce 
collapses. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  Congress 
see  that  the  United  States  holds  fast 
its  commitment  to  withdraw  from 
SAutheast  Asia.  It  was  reassuring  that  the 
D  ;mocratic  caucus  moved  In  this  direc- 
ti  )n  earlier,  but  after  negotiations  re- 
st med.  Congress  paused  to  await  the  out- 
ccme.  It  is  now  clear  that  even  with  a 
signed  agreement  the  Congress  must  act 

end  our  involvement  altogether. 

Senators  Case  and  Church  and  Repre- 
se  itative  Bingham,  have  introduced  legis- 
lation requiring  congressional  approval 

any  recommitment  of  American  forces 
Vietnam.  Laos,  or  Cambodia.  These 
bijls  have  much  to  commend  them  but. 
my  opinion,  they  do  not  go  quite  far 
eilough.  The  bill  I  am  about  to  Introduce 
diTers  from  others  in  two  ways:  First,  it 
would  cut  off  American  military  aid  as 
wi  11  as  American  military  forces,  and  sec- 
or  d.  it  includes  Thailand  within  the  pro- 
hi  Dition  on  American  military  presence 
and  militarj-  aid. 
Tc  provide  for  a  final  termination  of  United 

states  military  Involvement  in  Indochina 

»nd  the  termination  of  all  United  States 

military  assistance  to  the  nations  of  Indo- 

:  hina,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
R  presentativet  of  the  United  Statei  of 
Arierica  in  Congress  assembled. 


BOMBING    AND     MINING     PROHIBITED 

SExmoN  1.  No  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
appropriated  may  be  expended  after  the  date 

of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  conduct  or  con- 
tinue naval  bombardment  or  mining  of,  or  to 
bomb,  rocket  or  otherwise  attack  by  air  any 
target  within  Indochina 

WITHDR.^WAL  OF  UNITED  STATES  PERSONNEL, 
EQOTPMENT    AND     SUPPLIES 

Sec.  2,  In  addition  to  the  withdrawal  re- 
quired by  the  agreement  and  protocols  signed 
at  Paris  on  January  27.  1973.  all  United  States 
military  and  paramilitary  personnel  (includ- 
ing civilians  employed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  or  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency), 
equipment  and  supplies  shall  be  totally,  com- 
pletely and  finally  withdrawn  from  Indo- 
china not  later  than  60  days  following  Janu- 
ary 27.  1973  or  30  days  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever  is  later. 

CLTOfT  OF  FUNDS  FOR  UNITED  STATES   MILITARY 
ACTIVrnES 

Sec.  3.  Beginning  60  days  following  Janu- 
ary 27.  1973  or  30  days  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  .\ct,  whichever  Is  later,  no 
funds  theretofore  oi  thereafter  appropriated 
may  be  expended  to  support  the  deployment 
of  United  States  military  or  paramilitary  per- 
sonnel (including  civilians  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  or  paid  In  whole  or  in  part 
with  the  funds  of  such  Department  or 
Agency) ,  or  the  conduct  by  the  United  States 
of  military  or  paramilitary  op>erations  in 
Indochina. 

CtnrOFF  OF  FUNDS  FOR  OTHER  MILrTARY 
ACTIVmES 

Sec.  4.  No  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  ap- 
propriated may  be  expended  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  support  the  de- 
ployment In  Indochina  of  any  military  or 
paramilitary  personnel  other  than  those 
specified  in  section  3  of  this  Act,  to  support 
the  conduct  Ln  Indochina  of  any  military  or 
paramilitary  operations  other  than  those 
specified  In  section  3  of  this  Act,  or  to  pro- 
vide, directly  or  mdlrecUy,  any  military  or 
paramilitary  assistance  to  any  nation,  party, 
group,  or  person  in  Indochina. 

DEriNmON   OP  "INDOCHINA" 

Sec.  5.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term  'In- 
dochina" Includes  Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand, 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  airspace  over  each 
of  those  nations,  the  territorial  waters  of  eacli 
of  those  nations,  and  the  high  seas  adjacent 
to  such  territorial  waters. 

INTENT    OF    CONGRESS 

Sec.  6.  It  is  Intended  by  the  Congress  that 
the  requiremenw  of  this  Act  be  Interpreted 
strictly,  and  that  no  exceptions,  direct  or  In- 
direct, to  such  requirements  shall  be  per- 
mitted. 

This  bill  would  terminate  U.S.  military 
activities  not  only  in  Vietnam,  but 
tliroughout  Indochina.  It  would  remove 
our  forces  from  Thailand  and  from  the 
high  seas  surrounding  the  Indochinese 
peninsula,  so  as  to  remove  from  Mr. 
Nixon  the  temptation  to  change  his  mind 
on  a  moments  pique  and  pliuige  us  back 
into  war. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  immediately 
cut  off  funds  for  U.S.  bombing  or  mining 
in.  over  and  around  all  of  Indochina. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  require  that, 
in  addition  to  the  personnel  and  equip- 
ment withdrawals  from  Vietnam  re- 
quired by  the  Paris  accords,  all  U.S.  mili- 
tary and  paramilitarj-  personnel  and 
equipment  be  withdrawn  from  all  of  In- 
dochina within  30  days  of  enactment  or 
60  days  after  January  27.  1973,  which- 
ever is  later.  By  "paramiUtary,"  we  mean 


individuals  who,  though  not  uniformed 
are  engaged  in  activities  which  are  more 
of  a  military  than  an  economic  nature. 
This  specifically  includes  civilians  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  It 
would  also  include  personnel  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  any  other  personnel  involved  in  such 
activities  as  the  "pacification"  program, 
the  strategic  hamlets  program,  the  pub- 
lic safety  program,  the  civil  operation.s 
and  rural  development — CORDS — pro- 
gram, and  various  police  aind  prison  pro- 
grams. 

Section  3  cuts  off  all  funding  for 
U.S.  military  or  paramilitary  personnel 
and  operations  throughout  Indochina. 

Section  4  cuts  off  all  military  assist- 
ance, direct  or  indirect,  to  all  five  nations 
of  Indochina  and  groups  within  those  na- 
tions. 

Section  5  defines  "Indochina." 

Section  6  of  the  bill  recites  a  congres- 
sional intent  that  the  requirements  of 
the  act  be  interpreted  strictly. 

Now  is  the  time  when  we  must  "lock 
the  door"  behind  President  Nixon,  be- 
fore he  changes  his  mind.  Now  is  the  time 
to  get  us  out — all  the  way  out — of  Indo- 
china, and  this  bill  would  do  just  that. 


MIDDLE-  AND  LOW-INCOME  FOLKS 
ABANDONED 

'Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  receiving,  along  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  many  letters  and  tele- 
phone calls  protesting  the  President's 
budget,  curtailing  and,  in  some  cases, 
terminating  many  of  the  domestic  pro- 
grams passed  In  recent  sessions  of  Con- 
gress for  the  middle-  and  low-income 
group.  The  unemployed,  elders,  educa- 
tional and  apprentice  programs,  which 
have  been  so  helpful  to  our  citizens  who 
suffer  under  recession  conditions  are 
penalized  or  completely  ignored  in  the 
President's  budget. 

The  most  shocking  setback  to  these 
groups  have  been  reduction  of  grants 
which  the  executive  department  sup- 
ported through  annoimcements  previous 
to  the  election  last  November.  Some  of 
these  announced  grants  for  Federal  par- 
ticipating funds  have  been  curtailed  or 
canceled  without  any  explanation  to  the 
regional  offices  in  charge  of  these  dom- 
estic programs. 

The  President,  in  his  budget  message, 
has  curtailed  or  eliminated  priorities  for 
community  development  projects,  low- 
cost  housing,  apprenticeship  trainin.g, 
programs  affecting  the  elder  citizens,  and 
ethnic  groups,  health  and  medical 
grants.  The  Office  of  Equal  Opportuni- 
ties program  is  practically  abandoned. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  50  domestic 
programs  have  been  eliminated  or  cm- 
tailed  in  his  budget  message  for  1973-74. 
The  President  gives  us  an  excuse  that 
the  Government  must  economize  to  pre- 
vent a  raise  in  taxes. 

The  President  is  silent  about  the  many 
corporations  and  conglomerates  who  are 
annually  increasing  their  profit  brackets, 
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some  of  whom  pay  no  Federal  taxes  and 
others  whose  tax  returns  are  but  a  min- 
imum compared  to  their  fabulous  profits. 
As  of  1972,  corporate  taxes  are  only  one- 
third  of  the  Federal  income  taxes  col- 
lected and  less  than  one-half  of  the 
total  payroll  taxes.  The  President  does 
not  utter  one  word  about  equalizing  the 
tax  laws  of  our  Nation. 

Not  one  word  about  closing  fabulous 
tax  loopholes;  and  not  a  word  about  ma- 
jor tax  reform.  If  the  large  tax  loopholes 
were  closed,  there  would  be  sufficient 
money  to  balance  the  budget  and  to  fund 
the  domestic  programs. 

The  President  does  not  hesitate  to  cut 
back  on  education,  health,  hospital  con- 
struction, housing,  antipollution  and 
many  other  indispensable  projects  which 
the  public  is  demanding.  In  the  last  4 
years  the  President  has  vetoed  three  ma- 
jor educational  bills;  opposed  20 -percent 
increase  in  social  security;  vetoed  en- 
vironment legislation;  and  helped  defeat 
a  major  highway  bill  to  solve  our  mass 
transit  problems. 

For  3  years  the  executive  department 
has  been  playing  "footsie"  with  inflation 
by  inaugurating  a  90-day  price  freeze, 
phase  n  and  now  phase  m. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  incorporate  in 
my  remarks  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  February  4, 
which  extends  some  true  facts  on  the 
President's  price  control  failures. 
Phase  III  or  Phaseout? 

In  announcing  his  Phase  3  wage-price  pro- 
gram. President  Nixon  has  made  a  switch 
almost  as  shocking  as  when  he  announced 
his  wage-price  freeze  on  a  Sunday  night  In 
August  a  year  and  a  half  akgo.  But  this  time 
he  has  zlgged  back  toward  bis  original 
philosophy. 

The  aim  of  Mr.  Nixon's  original  Phase  1 
freeze  and  Phase  2  controls  was  to  put  a  halt 
to  escalating  wages  and  prices  so  that  In- 
fusions of  money,  resulting  from  tax  cute, 
would  go  into  creating  more  goods  and  more 
Jobs,  not  Just  higher  prices. 

That  combined  dose  of  controls  and  tax 
cuts  has  worked  reasonably  well.  While  un- 
employment remains  at  5.2  percent,  the 
economy  is  surging  forward,  and  unemploy- 
ment should  shrink  further  in  the  year 
ahead.  But  the  economy  Is  still  a  long  way 
from  price  stability,  and  inflationary  expecta- 
tions are  reviving.  Last  month's  Jump  in 
wholesale  prices — and  skyrocketing  of  foods 
prices — Jarred  the  Administration's  economic 
policymakers  as  it  did  the  nation.  But  far 
from  forcing  the  Administration  to  Impose 
direct  controls  at  farm  level,  it  appears  to 
have  accelerated  its  decision  to  loosen  up  the 
whole  control  program  before  consumer 
prices  feel  the  full  impact  of  the  pass- 
through  of  rising  wholesale  prices.  Indeed,  It 
now  appears  certain  that  there  wUl  be  a 
burst  of  price  boosts  from  businessmen  who 
feel  liberated  from  the  strictures  of  Phase  2 
controls. 

The  Administration  Is  taking  a  serious  risk 
in  loosening  controls  with  inflationary  pres- 
sures still  so  strong  and  the  economy  still  so 
far  from  fuU  employment.  The  economic 
logic,  as  enunciated  by  Treasury  Secretary 
Shultz,  Is  based  on  the  claim  that  controls 
work  badly  and  break  down  when  there  is 
less  slack  in  the  economy;  be  argues  that 
controls  then  increasingly  hurt  efficiency  and 
curb  business  investment.  But  business  has 
already  announced  plans  to  increase  its  ex- 
penditures on  plant  and  equipment  by  13 
percent  In  1973.  And  the  hopes  of  achieving 
both   ftill   employment   and   price   stability 


have  been  Jeopardized  by  a  premature  weak- 
ening of  controls. 

Secretary  Shultz  has  claimed  that  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  keeping  a  "stick  in  the  closet" 
with  which  to  discipline  those  who  lose  self- 
control.  We  have  the  gravest  doubts  that  this 
approach  will  work.  It  Is  more  probable  that 
It  win  lead  to  a  speed-up  of  Inflation  and 
productivity-damaging  strikes  In  a  year  when 
wage  contracts  for  flve  million  workers  run 
out. 

It  is  up  to  the  Administration  to  demon- 
strate that  it  takes  Its  new  wage-price  pro- 
gram seriously  and  Is  prepared  to  crack  down 
on  either  corporations  or  labor  unions  that 
violate  Government-supported  standards. 
Unless  those  standards  are  defended  with 
vlgUance  and  skill.  Phase  3  could  quickly 
degenerate  into  Phase  0 — or  force  a  return  to 
all-out  controls. 


SPEAKER   ALBERT   ON    THE    RELA- 
TIONSHIP BETWEEN  THE  PRESI- 
DENT AND  CONGRESS 
(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1973,  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the   House   of   Representatives,   the 
Honorable  Carl  Albert,  was  the  princi- 
pal speaker  at  an  observance  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Time,  Inc.,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  at  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery. 

In  his  eloquent  address,  Speaker  Albert 
commented  on  the  issue  of  the  separation 
of  powers  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  of  Government  and 
on  recent  reforms  designed  to  strengthen 
and  revitalize  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  think  this 
speech  would  be  of  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  include  the  text  of 
Speaker  Albert's  remarks  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

The    Modern    Relationship    Between    the 
Legislattve   and   Executive    Branches   of 
THE  Federal  Government 
In  the  first  paragraph  of   its  first  issue. 
Time  Magazine  observed :  "The  man  who  was 
elected  President  by  the  largest  plurality  in 
history  has  been  reproved  by  a  Congress  con- 
trolled by  his  own  party." 

This  observation  of  50  years  ago  points  up 
the  fact  that  the  differences  presently  sepa- 
rating Congress  and  the  President  go  to  the 
heart  of  our  sustained  experiment  In  self- 
government. 

The  historic  separation  of  powers  between 
the  Executive  and  the  Legislative  branches 
of  government  Is  being  tested  on  many  fronts 
and  on  four  principal  issues. 

Out  of  the  tragic  lessons  of  Vietnam,  we 
have  been  brought  to  realize  that  despite  the 
apparent  Imperatives  of  the  Cold  War,  this 
country  can  never  again  accept  without  ques- 
tion the  paternalistic  dogma  that  "the  White 
House  knows  best",  as  applied  to  war  and 
peace. 

Also  at  issue  is  the  question  of  executive 
privilege  and  the  power  of  the  President  to 
reorganize  the  Executive  departments  when 
Congress  has  refused  to  act  In  this  field. 

Important  as  these  matters  are,  the  central 
and  overwhelming  issue  at  this  time  arises 
out  of  the  Impoundment  of  Congresslonally 
appropriated  funds. 

The  great  question  confronting  us  today 
Is,  as  It  has  always  been  in  our  government 
based  upon  co-equal  branches:  Where  does 
Congressional  power  end  and  where  does 
Presidential  power  begin? 


IMPOtTNDMENT   OT  ITTNTS 

No  series  of  acts  strike  more  directly  at 
Congress  fundamental  power  over  the  purse 
than  the  usvirpatlon  of  power  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Impoundment  of  appropriated  funds 
In  the  final  months  of  the  92nd  Congress. 

It  may  be  argued — have  not  other  Presi- 
dents impovuided  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress and  refused  to  spend  them?  Of  course, 
the  answer  is    'yes." 

Impoundment  of  small  sums,  of  reason- 
able sums,  goes  back  at  least  to  Jefferson, 
but  the  President  for  all  practical  purposes 
appears  set  on  repealing  or  emasculating 
laws — that  is  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  was  passed  and  re- 
passed over  a  Presidential  veto.  The  Presi- 
dent impounded  these  funds,  ultimately  re- 
leasing less  than  one-half  of  the  money  pro- 
vided to  cope  with  a  critical  problem  over  the 
next  two  years.  All  power  to  legislate  is 
specifically  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Congress  has  denied  Presidents 
the  Item  veto,  the  equivalent  of  legislative 
authority,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
It  Is  obvious  that  what  Congress  has  refused 
him,  the  President  has  undertaken  to  seize. 
What  Congress  has  decreed,  the  President  has 
circumvented.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  call  a  halt  to  these  wholesale 
executive  invasions  of  legislative  powers  and 
responsibilities. 

The  President  has  Interpreted  his  re- 
election as  a  mandate  to  strike  down  the 
domestic  programs  passed  by  Congress  over 
the  past  30  years.  How  such  a  mandate,  if  it 
Is  a  mandate,  can  be  carried  out  In  the 
Democratic  93rd  Congress,  fresh  from  the 
people,  is  a  puzzle  to  me.  Congress  has  re- 
ceived its  own  mandate — a  mandate  which 
our  large  and  able  majority  will  meet  by  safe- 
guarding and  using  our  Constitutional  and 
exclusive  power  to  legislate  on  behalf  of  the 
people. 

INITIATIVES   TO   STRENGTHEN   CONGRESS 

How  well  are  we  equipped  for  the  task 
of  halting  executive  incursions? 

The  quality  of  Members  of  Congress  today, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  in  both  Houses. 
is  in  my  opinion  higher  than  ever  before  in 
my  experience. 

We  are  neither  mired  in  tradition  nor 
doomed  by  hardening  of  the  organizational 
and  procedural  arteries. 

All  of  us  are  acutely  aware  that,  to  main- 
tain its  strength  and  vitality.  Congress  must 
continually  retool  and  reorganize.  All  too 
often,  however,  our  achievements  in  this  di- 
rection are  overshadowed  by  more  dramatic 
events,  such  as  the  progress  of  the  President's 
legislative  program  or  the  fall  from  grace  of 
an  individual  Member  cf  Congress. 

Modification  of  the  seniority  tradition,  for 
example,  actually  has  been  underway  In  re- 
cent years  in  both  Houses. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  we  have 
limited  the  number  of  subcommittees  senior 
Members  may  chair  and  distributed  these 
positions  of  influence  among  newer  Members. 
We  are  electing,  in  party  caucuses,  commit- 
tee chairmen  and  ranking  minority  Members. 

Similarly,  in  a  continuing  process  of  adap- 
tation, we  have  revitalized  the  caucus  and 
strengthened  the  party  leadership.  We  have 
opened  up  committee  and  voting  procedures 
to  provide  for  greater  accountability  We 
have  established  a  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  and  we  have  reformed  our 
election  reporting  laws. 

We  have  expanded  our  Information  re- 
sources, augmented  our  professional  staff, 
strengthened  existing  Congressional  research 
agencies,  authorized  and  funded  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Congressional  Op>eratlon«,  and 
created  a  new  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. Tlie  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations,  in  consultation  with  my  office. 
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commissioned  work  on  a  major  study  of 
ngresslonal  communication  techniques  and 
pttentlal. 
The  pace  of  change,  the  tempo  of  our  at- 
( nipt3  to  find  more  effective,  more  open  and 
ire  democratic  ways  to  meet  our  responsi- 
uies  has  increased  steadily  over  the  past 
o  years. 

NEW  REFOBMS  IK  93D  CONGKESS 

I'hLs  momentum  will  be  sustained  during 
e  93d  Congress. 

A  new  Joint  Committee  on  Budgetary  Con- 
Is  considering  methods  for  strengthen- 
Congreaslonal  control  over  the  amount 
direction  of  Federal  expenditures.  Mean- 
ile.  Senator  Mansfield  and  I  are  planning 
Joint  leadership  meetings  throughout 
session  to  maintain  a  check  on  the  pace 
the  Congress  and  to  consider  changes  in 
legislative    program    that    may    seem 
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[n  another  area  of  particular  concern,  I 
hi  ve  asked  a  select  committee  to  study  the 
ei:  tin  committee  structure,  to  insiire  that 
oi  r  committees  do  not  work  at  cross  pur- 
pc  ses,  that  there  is  a  minimum  of  duplicated 
efl  ort,  that  some  committees  are  not  idle 
wl  liie  others  are  overloaded — and  that  all 
ht  ve  the  space  and  professional  staff  needed 
to  handle  expeditiously  their  growing  leglsla- 
tli  e  workload.  This  is  the  first  study  of  the 
st  ucture  of  House  Committees  to  be  carried 
ov  t  since  1946. 

Drganizational,  housekeeping,  and  other 
pDblems  created  by  the  tragic  loss  of  the 
Ml  Jority  Leader  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
la;  t  session  brought  graphically  home  to  me 
til  9  Congressional  hiatus  which  always  exists 
between  election  day  and  the  House  conven- 
in  ;  date  of  January  3.  There  is  no  reason  why 
C(  ngress  should  not  do  for  itself  what  it  has 
doae  for  the  Presidency,  by  providing  for  a 
tri  jisltion  from  one  Congress  to  another.  We 
sh  >uld  authorize  and  fund  a  program  that 
wc  uld  enable  the  party  caucuses  to  meet  in 
thfe  weeks  after  the  election,  nominate  candl- 
for  leadership  and  committee  positions. 
thus  have  most  of  this  organl2»tlonal 
finished  when  a  new  Congress  assembles 

January  3.  We  should  be  prepared  to  be- 
our  substantive  work  in  January,  and  not 

March.  It  is  my  hope  that  an  Improvement 

this  area  will  be  added  to  the  many  re- 
forms now  being  formulated. 

II  rTEKVENTION  BT  COUBTS  MAT  BE  JTECESSART 

^3  Important  as  continued  Improvement  In 
workways  may  be,  this  alone  will  not 
— and  reverse — the  accelerating  usurpa- 
of  power  by  the  Executive  branch. 
Vhat  the  President  is  doing  is  creating  a 
that  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our  Con- 
itutlonal  system.  This  is  the  action  which 
m^st  be  challenged  by  the  other  two  co-eq\»al 
The  courts  should  speak  to  the 
The  American  people  should  Insist  that 
balance  of  powers  stipulated  in  the  Con- 
ution  should  be  respected. 
This  Is  an  Issue  to  which  committees  in 
bodies  of  Congress  are  addressing  them- 
es. We  In  the  Congress  are  calling  upon 
appropriate  committees  and  Members 
are  seeking  the  help  of  eminent  Constl- 
lonal  scholars  and  practitioners  through- 
the  country  in  developing  alternative 
of  action  as  we  continue  the  urgent 
of  maintaining  and  strengthening  repre- 
tative  democracy.  The  gravity  and  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  deserves  the  attention 
of  our  best  trained  minds  if  we  are  to  stem 
th4  tide  of  E.xecutive  overreach. 

ur  aim  Is  positive  In  that  we  seek  t^ 
taib  the  Constitutional  prerogatives  or  our 
bn  nch  of  government.  Our  aim  1/not  to 
dit  ilniah  the  Presidency  nor  to  Sttack  the 
Pn  sldent.  Our  aim  la  to  command  the  re- 
sp«ct  of  the  Executive  for  the  functions  of 
tb(  CongreM  aa  representatives  of  the  people. 
Ov  r  aim  U  to  protect  the  people's  branch  of 
th4  government. 
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May  1  conclude  by  repeating  that  the  ques- 
tion now  is :  "Where  does  Congressional  power 
end  and  where  does  Presidential  power  begin? 

Ultimately  the  people  will  decide. 

For  the  present  and  the  future,  I  call  to 
mind  the  succinct  and  still  meaningful  an- 
swer given  us  by  Woodrow  Wilson  when  he 
said  democracy  flourishes  only  as  it  is  nur- 
tured from  its  roots.  "A  people  shall  be 
saved."  he  said,  "by  the  power  that  sleeps  in 
its  own  deep  bosom  or  by  none.  The  flower 
does  not  bear  the  root,  but  the  root  the 
flower." 


ACKNOWLEDGING  STATUS  OP 
OMB 

(Ml-.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  published  an  editorial 
in  today's  editions  endorsing  the  need 
for  legislation  requiring  Senate  confir- 
mation of  the  two  top  officials  of  the 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget. 

As  the  House  sponsor  of  similar  leg- 
islation, which  now  has  62  cosponsors,  I 
commend  this  editorial  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  Importance  of  this  approach  Is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  speed  with  which 
the  Senate  approved  the  bill  today  by  a 
vote  of  63  to  17. 

I  have  written  Chairman  Chet  Hoti- 
FiELD  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  urging  prompt  hearings  and 
action  in  the  House.  OMB  has  become  a 
major  policymaking  office  and.  as  such, 
the  Director  should  be  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation  just  like  other  members  of 
the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  5,  1973) 

ACKNOWLEDCING  THE  STATUS  OF  OMB 

"It  is  simply  Ironic  to  require  Senate  con- 
firmation Of  the  appointment  of  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  and  deny  the  Sen- 
ate the  power  and  the  duty  to  pass  on  the 
fitness  of  Individuals  to  serve  as  Director  or 
Deputy  Director  of  the  OtQce  of  Management 
and  Budget,  individuals  whose  powers  are 
second  only  to  those  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

The  observation  was  made  by  Senator  Sam 
Erviii  of  North  Carolina  apro{>os  of  some 
legislation  the  Senate  is  scheduled  to  vote 
on  today.  The  legislation,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ervln  and  a  host  of  co-sponsors  and  some- 
what; amended  late  last  week,  would  have 
the  effect  of  making  the  two  top  Jobs  in  the 
OiTjce  of  Management  and  Budget  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation.  Its  reach  is  also  cal- 
culated to  include  Mr.  Nixon's  two  recent 
appointees  to  those  jobs,  Ray  Ash,  who  has 
been  named  Director  of  OMB,  and  Frederick 
Malek,  who  has  been  named  his  deputy.  Both 
men,  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  would 
need  Senate  confirmation  to  hold  office. 

Especially  where  Mr.  A.sh  is  concerned,  it 
seems  to  us  important  to  distinguish  between 
two  related  but  separate  issues  that  have 
been  raided  In  connection  with  Senator 
;nin's  bill.  The  fitness  of  Roy  Ash  for  the 
|oWa  one.  and  the  relation.slilp  to  Congress 
of  the  man  who  holds  that  job — whoever  he 
might  be — is  the  other.  And  although  it 
seems  apparent  that  qvicstions  concerning 
potentiiil  conflicts  of  interest  on  Mr.  Ash's 
part  have  fueled  the  congressional  drive  to 
make  this  Job  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion, the  legislation  itself  does  not  dIspKJse  of 
Mr.  Ash's  fate  one  way  or  the  other.  It  merely 
addresses  the  qtiestlon  of  whether  the  two 
top  officers  of  OMB.  Including  those  who  have 


Just  been  appointed  for  a  presumably  long 
term  of  office,  should  be  required  to  gain  the 
same  kind  of  Senate  approval  aa  Cabinet 
officers  and  other  government  officials.  We 
think  the  answer  to  that  is  yes. 

The  positions  that  are  at  issue,  like  the 
OMB  Itself,  have  been  altered  dramatically 
in  nature  over  the  years.  Half  a  century 
ago  at  its  Inception,  the  Budget  Bitfeau 
amounted  to  little  more  than  a  small  ad- 
visory group  within  the  executive  branch. 
Today,  thanks  to  Innumerable  statutes  and 
executive  orders  and  rearrangements  that 
have  Intervened,  we  are  talking  about  some- 
thing quite  different.  We  are  talking  aixiut 
an  administrative  and  managerial  agency  of 
some  700  persons,  an  agency  which  makes 
and  carries  out  policy  affecting  aU  the  other 
departments  of  government.  It  is,  as  pro- 
ponents of  Senator  Ervln's  legislation  have 
observed,  more  than  slightly  ironic  that  the 
top  officers  of  this  all-important  declslon- 
making-and-enforclng  agency  should  retain 
"advisory"  group  Immunity  from  Senate  con- 
firmation proceedings,  while  the  relevant  of- 
ficials of  other  executive  branch  offices  much 
more  advisory  in  natiu-e  require  confirmation. 
For  Instance,  the  CotmcU  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers, the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
and  the  Office  of  Telecommunications  Policy 
all  are  subject  to  confirmation  of  key  offlclaLs. 

There  appears  to  be  widespread  support  in 
both  tKxlies  of  Congress  and  among  legisla- 
tors of  l>oth  parties  for  the  principle  the 
Ervin  bill  asserts,  even  though  some  have 
questioned  the  actual  formulation  of  the 
bin  Itself.  So  the  odds  seem  to  be  that  it  will 
be  passed  by  the  Senate  and  also  by  the 
House.  Evidently  too,  Mr.  Nixon's  spokes- 
men have  put  it  out  that  the  President 
intends  to  veto  the  legislation  if  It  passes 
on  the  grounds  that  it  wotUd  inhibit  the 
President's  choice  of  advisers  and  also  estab- 
lish retroactive  conditions  on  the  ability  of 
men  he  has  put  In  office  to  serve.  In  our  viev 
the  desirability  of  making  Senate  confirma- 
tion a  condition  of  these  most  unadvisory  of 
positions  seems  abundantly  clear.  And  at  a 
time  when  Congress  and  the  administration 
seem  destined  for  a  pitched  battle  over  the 
actions  of  the  OMB,  it  would  seem  to  tis  to 
be  in  the  administration's  Interest  that  the 
top  OMB  directors  be  people  of  whom  the 
Senate  had  formally  approved.  The  dispute 
over  Mr.  Ash's  qualifications  and  connec- 
tions Is  bound  to  continue  In  some  congres- 
sional setting  until  It  Is  resolved.  We  can 
think  of  no  more  appropriate  and  ultimately 
reassuring  setting  for  its  resolution  than 
Senate  confirmation  proceedings. 


OBSCENE  RADIO  BROADCASTING— I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  i 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  city  of  Cleveland,  like  so 
many  others  around  the  country,  has  been 
plagued  recently  by  radio  broadcasting 
of  talk  shows  that  featui-e  particularly 
offensive  language.  This  poses  a  problem 
not  only  because  of  the  number  of  com- 
plaints that  these  programs  generate  but 
also  because  of  the  civil  liberties  issue.<; 
involved.  The  following  letter  to  the  U.S. 
attorney  in  Cleveland  represents  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  cope  with  this  problem, 
and  I  am  certain  that  Members  of  the 
House  will  find  it  of  interest.  Therefore. 
I  ask  permission  to  insert  it  in  the  Rec- 
ord. On  succeeding  days,  I  will  submit  for 
the  Record  other  letters  I  have  written — 
to  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion, the  Office  of  Legislative  Counsel, 
and    the    Justice    Department — dealing 
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with  other  aspects  of  this  highly  sensi- 
tive topic.  The  first  letter  follows: 

jANtJARTSO,  1973. 

Mr.  Frederick  M.  Coleman, 
VS.   Attorney,   Northern   District   of   Ohio, 
UJS.  Court  House,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dear  Mr.  Coleman:  On  January  17  1973, 
my  office  In  Cleveland  was  deluged  by  tele- 
phone calls  from  citizens  who  demanded 
that  the  Federal  Government  "do  something" 
about  talk  shows  then  being  broadcast  by 
Radio  Station  WERE.  The  camplalnts  were 
that  much  of  the  language  being  used  was 
obscene. 

As  an  attorney  and  as  a  Federal  official,  I 
am  of  course  aware  of  the  law  (Title  18, 
United  States  Code,  Section  1464)  which 
says:  "Whoever  utters  any  obscene,  indecent, 
or  profane  language  by  means  of  radio  com- 
munication shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two 
years  or  both." 

Because  It  is  my  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the 
concerns  of  my  const ittients  not  be  ignored, 
I  maintain  daily  telephone  contact  with  my 
Cleveland  office  on  the  days  that  Congres- 
sional business  keeps  me  In  Washington. 
Consequently,  on  the  day  in  question,  which 
found  me  preoccupied  with  other  matters 
relating  to  the  organization  of  the  new  Con- 
gress anJ  proposals  for  much-needed  reforms 
In  our  procedures,  I  was  Interrupted  more 
than  once  by  aides  telephonhig  from  Cleve- 
land to  relay  the  complaints  about  WERE. 

I  took  time  out  that  afternoon  In  Wash- 
ington to  telephone  the  Cleveland  office  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  with  a 
request  that,  If  possible,  tapes  he  obtained 
of  the  WERE  broadcasts  and  that  these  tapes 
be  reviewed  by  you  so  a  determination  could 
be  made  as  to  whether  Section  1464  had  been 
violated.  Earlier,  I  had  telephoned  friends 
in  Cleveland  whose  opinions  I  respect  In 
matters  stich  as  this  (these  are  persons  who 
are  devoted  to  the  principle  of  free  speech), 
and  I  sought  their  advice.  They  encouraged 
me  to  take  this  action. 

I  understand  that  the  FBI  did  obtain  some 
tapes  and  that  you  are  now  In  the  process 
of  reviewing  them.  I  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion I  am  receiving  from  your  office.  As  a 
matter  of  fact — and  I  regard  this  as  unfor- 
tunate— this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  had 
to  make  this  request  of  you  because  of  broad- 
casts by  WERE.  Under  slmUar  circumstances, 
you  listened  to  tapes  furnished  to  you  by  that 
station  of  broadcasts  made  on  November  1, 
1972,  and  you  reported  to  me  on  December 
6,  1972,  that  your  investigation  "revealed  the 
use  of  some  questionable  language  by  the 
broadcaster,  but  .  .  .  nothing  which  con- 
stituted obscene  language."  You  concluded 
your  rather  brief  letter  to  me  with  this  sen- 
tence: "Should  you  require  additional  In- 
formation, please  feel  free  to  get  in  touch 
with  me." 

In  this  letter,  I  am  accepting  your  Invita- 
tion, I  do  need  "additional  information." 
What  I  need  is  an  explanation  of  the  criteria 
you  use  for  making  the  Jtidgment  that  cer- 
tain language  is.  or  is  not,  obscene.  I  suggest 
that  an  appropriate  time  to  do  this  would  be 
In  your  report  to  me  about  the  January  17 
broadcasts. 

Should  you  decide  to  prosecute,  I  would 
of  course  defer  to  such  action  on  your  part, 
and  I  would  expect  my  questions  to  be  an- 
swered as  the  case  unfolds.  However,  in  the 
event  that  you  again  decide  not  to  prosecute, 
I  would  appreciate  a  letter  from  you  listing 
each  example  of  the  "questionable  lan- 
guage" (to  use  your  own  phrase)  that  you 
found  in  your  examination  of  the  tapes,  to- 
gether with  an  explanation.  In  each  In- 
stance, of  why  these  utterances  failed,  in 
your  opinion,  to  meet  the  legal  test  of  ob- 
scenity. 

I  strongly  believed  It  is  Important  that  this 
Information  be  given  to  the  public.  There  Is  a 
great  deal  of  concern  among  my  constituents 


over  the  effects  that  these  broadcasts  mlpht 
be  having  on  community  mores,  and  especial- 
ly over  the  impact  they  might  be  having  on 
children  and  adolescents.  While  It  is  trtie,  as 
some  have  said,  that  anyone  who  feels  of- 
fended by  what  he  hears  over  WERE  need  not 
listen  to  that  station,  I  Ijelleve  this  is  too 
glib  an  answer  for  me  or  anyone  else  to  give 
to  the  people  concerned.  Switching  off  the 
station  does  not  stop  the  broadcast.  There- 
lore,  if  what  is  being  said  on  the  air  Is  Indeed 
adverse  to  the  public  Interest,  we  then  have  a 
problem  affecting  the  entire  community,  not 
merely  the  sensibilities  of  certain  individ- 
uals. 

The  reason  I  am  asking  you  to  state  pub- 
licly the  rationale  for  your  decisions  In  this 
area  is  that  I  hold  so  strongly  that  It  is  im- 
portant for  the  people  of  our  community  to 
feel  assured  that  their  oft-stated  grievances 
are  given  serious  consideration,  and  that 
their  public  officials  are  responsive  to  them. 
Frankly,  In  the  lace  of  a  statute  so  clearly 
worded  as  Section  1464,  I  myself  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  convince  my  constituents  that  it  is 
not  being  violated  time  and  again  by  some 
of   the   broadcasts   emanating   from   WERE. 

I  fully  realize  that  words  like  "obscene." 
"indecent"  and  "profane,"  while  clear  In 
meaning  to  the  average  person,  do  create 
semantical  problems  for  lawyers  and  Judges — 
especially  in  view  of  the  free  speech  guaran- 
tee of  the  First  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution.  But  I  am  certain  that 
I  know  the  people  of  the  20th  Congressional 
District,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they,  like 
people  everywhere  of  average  intelligence, 
would  be  able  to  understand  why  these  words 
might  or  might  not  be  legally  applicable  to 
some  of  the  WERE  talk  shows,  providing 
that  the  public  officials  responsible  lor  the 
enforcement  of  Section  1464  were  to  offer 
them  a  thoughtful  explanation.  Whether 
they  accept  the  explanation  is  another  mat- 
ter. But  at  least  they  ought  to  have  It. 

We  are  dealing,  after  all.  with  a  statute 
which,  as  you  know,  has  been  held  by  Federal 
courts  not  to  be  In  confiict  with  the  First 
Amendment.  As  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  observed  in  the  Red  Lion  Broadcasting 
Co.  case  (decided  in  1969) :  "It  Is  the  right 
of  the  viewers  and  listeners,  not  the  right 
of  the  broadcasters,  which  is  paramount." 

I  submit  to  you  that  this  Is  a  pronounce- 
ment worth  keeping  In  mind,  even  though  It 
might  be  argued  that  Red  Lion  is  not  neces- 
sarUy  controlling  with  respect  to  the  issues 
that  might  be  posed  by  a  prosecution  under 
Section  1464. 

In  addition,  we  have  had  Federal  court  de- 
cisions specifically  upholding  the  cxanstitu- 
tionallty  of  Section  1464.  I  would  refer  you, 
for  example,  to  Tallman  v.  United  States 
and  United  States  v.  Smith,  two  cases  in 
Illinois  which  were  decided  only  last  year. 
Should  your  research  indicate  to  you  that 
these  cases  are  not  helpful  In  consideration 
of  possible  action  agahist  Station  WERE  in 
Cleveland,  perhaps  you  could  explain  this, 
too.  In  your  forthcoming  letter  to  me. 

Because  we  are  obviously  dealing  here  with 
an  Issue  which  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
our  Constitution,  it  is  ImporUnt  that  we  in 
public  office  face  up  to  Uie  challenge.  I  do 
not  include  you  in  the  statement  I  am  about 
to  make,  since  I  know  you  personally  and  re- 
spect you  professionally,  but  1  have  no  doubt 
you  would  agree  that  there  has  been  too 
much  hand-wringing  by  Government  lawyers 
who  fear  they  might  be  entering  a  thicket  of 
Irreconclable  confiicts  were  they  to  face  this 
Issue  squarely.  Yet  we  live  with  Constitu- 
tional tensions  day  by  day  in  our  country. 
On  the  one  hand— to  cite  one  recurring  ex- 
ample— we  have  the  guarantee  of  a  free  press, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  guarantee  of  a 
fair  trial.  When  the  two  collide,  we  do  not 
obliterate  one  In  favor  of  the  other;  rather, 
since  we  value  both  of  these  guarantees 
highly,  we  seek  to  establish  a  public  policy 


that  permits  the  two  of  them  to  co-exist — 
safely  If  not  comfortably. 

We  are  apparently  laced  with  such  a  situa- 
tion with  respect  io  the  'WTRE  broadcasts. 
F^ce  speech  and  Section  1464  are  not  mutu- 
ally exclusive.  The  conns  ha-.e  so  held. 
Therefore.  WERE  must  be  told  and  the  peo- 
ple mtisl  be  told — in  terms  clear  enough  for 
both  of  them  to  understand — where  tiie 
rights  of  one  party  must  prevail  and  uhere 
the  riglit.o  of  the  second  will  supersede  I 
believe  that  your  letter  to  me  might  at  least 
begin  the  process  of  accomplishing  this,  llie 
First  Amendment  is  so  strongly  rooted  In  oiir 
traditions  and  in  our  jvinsprudence  that  I 
have  no  fear  it  will  endtire  whatever  aft  ion 
you  might  take,  whether  it  be  in  the  fomi 
of  court  proceedings  or  simply  an  attempt  to 
explain  your  rationale  to  the  public. 

At  the  same  time,  although  this  particular 
letter  is  directed  to  you.  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  not  overlooking  the  re.spyonslbilities 
that  other  public  agencies  hold  In  this  area. 
Tlie  WERE  talk  shows  that  prompt  the  com- 
plaints to  me  appear  to  reflect  a  new  trend  in 
radio  programming  around  the  country — one 
which.  I  am  told,  finds  radio  trving  to  uin 
back  advertising  revenues  from  television. 

I  will  be  wTlting  shortly  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  Washington, 
which  has  a  legal  arsenal  that  includes  cot 
only  your  Section  1464  but  other  weapons 
as  well,  none  of  which  the  CommLssion  ap- 
pears to  be  using.  I  will  be  writinp.  too,  to 
the  Dep.T.rtment  of  Justice  with  respect  to 
its  over-all  policy  on  enforcement  of  Section 
1464.  And  I  will  l>e  making  some  propo^als 
for  lecLslative  action  in  Congress,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  strengthen  Section  1464  and  per- 
haps purge  it.  as  far  as  this  can  he  done,  of 
any  implication  of  willful  censor-hip.  You 
will  receive  copies  of  these  communications, 
eind  I  would  be  happy  to  have  your  com- 
ments, pro  or  con. 

In  the  meantime.  I  appreciate  your  inter- 
est in  this  matter,  and  I  am  pleased  that  we 
will  be  working  together  on  this  problem. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 

Sincerely,  , 

James   V.  Stanton, 
ilcmber  of  Congress. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  TRANSIT  SLTIVEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  iMr.  Keen  i  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next 
couple  of  months  the  Congress  will  be 
debating  two  Issues  of  importance  to 
mass  transportation  in  this  countr>-. 
One  is  -whether  the  highway  trust  fund 
should  be  opened  to  mass  transit;  the 
other  is  whether  tlie  Federal  (3ovenmient 
should  provide  operating  assistance  for 
transit  systems. 

These  issues  are  of  preat  importance 
to  my  congressional  district  and  to  the 
city  of  New  York.  Duiing  the  next  2 
weeks  I  will  be  ixilling  transit  rider«  en 
the  conditions  they  experience  in  riding 
the  city's  subways  and  buses  every  dny 
Tliese  people  can  provide  some  of  the 
best  insights  on  the  conditions  of  present 
day  transit  systems  as  well  as  on  the  po- 
tential expanded  use  of  mass  transit  if 
service  were  improved. 

In  our  con.sidcration  of  future  tran--- 
portation  budgets,  wc  must  examine  tlie 
various  forms  of  transportation  in  terms 
of  the  impact  of  each  on  national  mo- 
bility, the  environment,  and  the  energy 
crisis  that  has  recently  come  to  public  at- 
tention. I  hope  that  my  questiormaire 
can  assist  In  this  examination. 
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]  'or  the  interest  of  my  colleagues,  my 
u(  stionnaire.  along  with  its  introduc- 
toi  y  statement,  follows: 

1  EAR    Transit    Rideb:    Two   proposals    olJ 
pro  it  importance  to  New  York  City  transic 
nc!i  .'s  will  soon  be  debated  in  the  Congress. 
T;<iy  are: 

to  provide  localities  with  federal  assist- 

lor  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 

transit  systems. 

I    to  open  the   Highway  Trust  Fund   to 

;  transit  expenditures. 

these  proposals  are  approved  by  the  Con- 

1.   New   York   City   will   receive   niillious 

in  mass  transit  aid  from  the  federal 

than  it  does  today.  As  sensible 

necessary  as  these  proposals  may  seem  to 

however,  obtaining  their  enactment  wiU 

be   easy.   The   powerful    highway   lobby 

g^rously  opposes  the  use  of  Highway  Trust 

d  money  for  mass  transit  and  the  Ni.xoii 

inistration    opposes    federal    operating 

h^idies  for  local  transit  systems. 

is  decade  demands  a  national  commit- 
t  to  improve  public  transportation.  This 
c^bvlous  to  those  of  tis  who  ride  the  siib- 
and  buses.  But.  too  many  high  ranking 
cy  makers  in  both  the  city  and  federal 
jrnment  are  chauffeured  around  in  limou- 
and  they  don't  know  how  bad  condi- 
have  become, 
rt-esently  Highway  Trust  Fund  moneys  can 
be  ised  only  for  highway  construction.  The 
HiK  iway  Trust  Fund  now  collects  some  $8 
bill  on  annually  In  revenue.  This  is  too  much 
to  I  pend  exclusively  on  highways  when  the 
crir  ical  needs  are  in  mass  transit 

Hirthermore.  federal  transit  funds  can  be 
today  only  for  capital  expenditures  (the 
hase  of  new  equipment  and   the   con- 
ction  of  new  facilities)  while  e.\istlng  sys- 
deterlorate  because  the  farebox  alone 
no   longer   finance    everyday    operating 
.  It  Is  in  the  national  Interest  that  we 
efficient,  safe,  and  clean  public  trans- 
ion  that  encourages  ridership.  Instead 
of  discouraging  It. 

a  subway  rider  and  as  a  Member  of  Con- 

I  will  be  pressing  the  "straphanger's" 

on  both  Issties — and  I  already  have  in- 

uced    legislation   to   open   the   Highway 

Fund  to  mass  transit  programs  and  to 

Ide  $400  million  annually  In  transit  oper- 

subsldles. 

,  to  be  succes.sful  I  need  yotir  help.  I 

written   statements   from   the   transit 

rs  of  New  York  City  on  the  conditions  of 

present  system,  the  hardships  borne  by 

sit  riders,  and  the  potential  for  addltlou- 

ansit  use  If  service  were  updated. 

Therefore,  may  I  ask  that  you  become  in- 

\fed  in  this  effort  to   Improve  the  City's 

by  answering  the  following  questions 

returning  this  self-mailer  to  me.  Your 

.ers  and  comments  will  provide  valuable 

mony  from  the  riding  public — those  who 

best — what  needs  to  be  done. 
3U  can  help.  Please  become   involved   in 
fight  to  obtain  better  ma-^s  tran.^it  for 
York  City  by  answering   the  following 
tlons: 

■k  or  indicate  number  uJiere  appropriate 
traveling  to  and  from  work,  do  you  ride 

'jway  .  a  bus >   (check  one  or 

If  applicable) . 
ou  travel  during — 

riLsh  hour:  AM PM 

non-rush  hour:  AM PM 

rti  going  to  work,  how  long  a  ride  (in  time) 
di  you  have  on: 

subway 

bus 

l)o  you  live  in  a  two  fare  ;'.one? 

ow  much  time  do  you  spend  uaiting  for 

a  bus  and  or  stibway  In  going  to  work? 

5.  I  :ow  many  times  a  ueek  do  you  experience 

breakdowns    in    sen'lce    In    subways    

ises ? 

6    How  many  times  a  werk  do  vou  have  to 


if  ;• 


I  1 


let  your  subway  or  bus  go  by  because  it  Is 

too  crowded  to  board? 

(/  need  the  follotcing  information  to  show  the 
hardships  borne  by  persons  in  two  fare 
zones  and  the  cost  in  lost  man  hours  of 
transit  delays)  : 

7.  Please  indicate  your  annual  income  level : 

S5000  or  below  

*.5000  to  $8000 

S80€0  to  $12.000 

$12,000  to  $16,000  • 

■5.16,000  to  $25.000 

$25,000  or  more 

8.  Please  indicate  by  number  or  name  the  bus 
o:'  .subway  line(s)  you  ride:  

9.  What  bothers  you  most  about  New  York's 

subways  and  buses?  (number  in  order  of 
priority:  1,  2.  3,  etc.* 
Siihwji'.-:  Buf^es 

.service  breakdowns  

■ crowded  conditions  

service  Irregularities  

slow  trains  or  buses  

noise  

potential  muggings  

dirt  &  graifiti  

other  

10    What  recommendations  do  you  have  for 

service  Improvements 


Ii  the  service  Improvements  you  recommend 
were  made,  how  many  additional  trips 
woiiki  you  make  a  week  in: 

rush  hour: • 

non-rush  hour: 

1 !  I  am  also  Interested  in  knowing  whether 
there  are  bus  routes  which  you  feel  are  not 
up  to  date  because  of  new  community  or 
!-.ou:-ins;  developments.  Please  Indicate  the 
n(!niber  of  the  existing  line,  and  how  you 
icel  t':.e  line  should  be  rerouted. 


EARTH  DAY  RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiu;e,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <  Mr.  Brow  n  i  is  rec- 
ogni.-'ed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  last  few  years  a  host 
of  scientific  studies  have  demonstrated 
the  interrelated  character  of  the  envi- 
ronment of  our  planet  and  how  pollution 
is  no  respecter  of  national  boundaries. 
The  flights  of  our  astronauts  and  their 
spectacular  observations  and  photo- 
graplis  of  the  earth  taken  from  space 
have  pointed  up  the  unity  of  our  planet 
and  the  aptness  of  the  description  of  the 
planet  as  "spaceship  earth." 

To  deal  with  the  problem  of  growing 
pollution  of  our  air.  water,  and  land,  a 
combination  of  government  action  and 
public  education  is  needed.  No  doubt 
when  there  are  pollution  catastrophes 
5iuch  as  the  oil  slick  on  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara coastline  or  a  poisonous  smog  over 
an  industrial  city  with  a  rapid  increa.se 
in  death  rate,  it  is  highly  educational. 
a  lethal  form  of  education. 

A  valuable  step  in  the  direction  of 
educating  the  public  about  the  impor- 
tance of  preserving  our  environment 
throughout  the  entire  planet  without 
an  accompanying  catastrophe  would  be 
videsjjread  recognition  of  1  day  a  year 
as  Earth  Day.  Thi..  could  be  a  day  to 
adopt  new  policies  and  start  new  proj- 
ects related  to  the  environment,  a  day 
to  beautify  the  landscape,  a  day  when 
the  fragility  and  importance  of  our  en- 
vironment could  be  recoiiiiized  in  a 
thousand  ways. 

No   more   appropriate   day   could   be 


found  for  this  purpose  than  the  first 
day  of  spring,  March  21,  the  vernal 
equinox.  Already  a  large  number  of  juris- 
dictions have  adopted  proclamations  to 
this  effect,  among  them  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  the  county  of  Los  Angeles, 
which  includes  part  of  my  district,  and 
the  United  Nations.  I  believe  this  resolu- 
tion is  appropriate  because  of  the  leader- 
ship role  of  the  U,S,  Government  in  the 
world  in  scientific  research  into  environ- 
mental problems  at  the  same  time  that, 
because  of  its  industrial  development,  the 
United  States  is  the  country  the  most 
troubled  by  pollution.  It  is  doubly  appro- 
piiate  in  view  of  the  impending  arrival 
of  spring, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  my  resolution  to 
tlie  desk.  I  ask  for  its  appropriate  refer- 
ral. 


INTERNATIONAL  CHURCH  OF  THE 
FOURSQUARE  GOSPEL— A  HIS- 
TORY OP  SPIRITUAL  ACHIEVE- 
MENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
roots  of  America's  greatness  are  bui-ied 
deep  in  the  soil  of  freedom's  liberty  and 
religious  faith.  The  truths  of  spiritual  in- 
centives have  molded  our  lives,  morals, 
and  destiny.  As  a  nation  we  are  indebted 
ti.  the  religious  institutions  that  have 
propagated  their  basic  fundamental 
truths  of  God's  love  for  us  and  our  need 
of  loving  each  other. 

During  the  last  50  years  the  Interna- 
tional Church  of  the  Foursquare  Gospel 
has  been  one  of  these  outstanding  reli- 
gious organizations,  contributing  to  our 
national,  spiritual,  and  uocial  progress. 
On  January  1,  1923,  this  group  came 
into  being  as  a  result  of  the  broad  accept- 
ance of  the  fundamental  evangelistic 
ministry  of  Aimee  Semple  McPherson. 
Using  beautiful  Angelus  Temple  as  her 
headquarters  and  site  of  L.I.F.E.  Bible 
College,  she  inspired  over  6,000  graduates 
to  go  forth  and  find  their  place  in  reli- 
gious service  around  the  world. 

Tile  ministry  of  Aimes  Semple  Mc- 
Plierson  emphasizec  God's  great  love  and 
mercy  for  mankind,  uplifted  the  dignity 
of  man,  urged  Christian  service  to  meet 
not  only  spiritual  needs,  but  physical 
needs  as  v,ell.  She  set  an  example  for  all 
to  follow. 

During  the  depression  days  of  the 
late  1920s  and  early  1930's  the  Angelus 
Temple  commissary  fed  and  clothed  over 
l.fjOO.OOO  persons  regardless  of  their  color 
or  creed.  No  needy  person  was  ever  re- 
fused. It  became  a  common  cry  from  city 
officials  and  citizens  alike,  "If  you  need 
help,  go  to  Angelus  Temple."  This  hu- 
manitarian work  still  continues.  In  fact, 
it  now  is  felt  around  the  world.  Recently 
Foursquare  churches  rushed  aid  to  Nica- 
raguF  to  a.ssist  during  that  nation's 
eartliquake  disaster. 

The  International  Church  of  the  Four- 
square Gospel  has  been  a  very  patriotic 
group.  During  'World  War  II  Aimee  Sem- 
ple McPherson  personally  conducted 
bond  drives,  selling  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  war  bonds.  Many  of 
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her  dramatic,  illustrated  sermons  dealt 
with  the  vital  need  for  true  American- 
ism and  loyalty  to  this  Nation. 

Although  Aimee  Semple  McPherson 
passed  from  the  scene  in  September  1944, 
the  International  Church  of  the  Four- 
square Gospel  has  continued  to  grow 
throughout  the  world  under  the  Inspired 
leadership  of  her  son.  Dr.  Rolf  K.  Mc- 
Pherson. Today  it  ministers  in  29  coun- 
tries, with  over  3,000  churches  abroad, 
and  with  41  Bible  colleges.  In  its  numer- 
ous orphanages  poor  and  rejected  chil- 
dren are  cared  for,  clothed,  and  edu- 
cated. 

This  religious  organization  has  an  out- 
standing history.  They  were  the  first 
church  to  be  licensed  to  operate  a  radio 
station  In  the  United  States — Station 
KFSG  in  Los  Angeles.  They  have  a  con- 
tinuous record  of  radio  station  ©"wnership 
from  March  1924  to  their  present  oper- 
ation of  KFSG-FM. 

Their  missionary  activities  around  the 
world  are  marked  with  many  firsts. 
Among  the  Choco  Indians  of  the  Darien 
Province  of  Panama,  the  Foursquare 
Gospel  missionary  established  the  first 
•village  among  these  primitive  people,  and 
formed  for  them  their  first  alphabet  and 
written  language.  He  then  proceeded  to 
translate  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Mark  into  their  new  written  language. 
In  New  Guinea,  the  Foursquare  Gospel 
missionaries  were  the  first  to  minister 
among  the  headhunter  tribes  of  the 
Dimatina  "Valley,  working  with  over 
200,000  stone  age  people  in  this  region. 
Commissioned  by  the  Bolivian  Govern- 
ment, they  solely  minister  among  the 
Sirono  Indians  of  the  Green  Hill  Jimgle 
of  Bolivia.  Statistics  show  the  Foiu-square 
Gospel  movement  to  be  the  fastest  grow- 
ing Protestant  religious  group  in  the 
Philippines. 

As  the  International  Church  of  the 
*  Foursquare  Gospel  celebrates  its  50th  an- 
niversary, during  their  Golden  Jubilee 
Convention  to  be  held  on  February  21  to 
28,  1973,  I  would  Uke  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to,  and  commend,  this 
great  religious  organization,  whose 
achievements  have  enriched  our  Ameri- 
can culture  and  our  spiritual  and  social 
life.  We  are  proud  of  their  endeavors, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  we  look 
forward  to  their  future  contributions  to 
our  Nation  in  its  pursuit  of  liberty, 
peace,  and  good  will  among  all  men. 


LEGISLATION  TO  REMOVE  AN  IN- 
EQUITY IN  THE  FEDERAL  DIS- 
ASTER ASSISTANCE  LAW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House*  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  a  biJ  for  myself  and  for  my 
colleagues  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Den- 
holm  and  Mr,  Abdnor),  whose  aim  it  is 
to  remove  a  current  inadvertent  inequity 
in  Federal  disaster  assistance  law. 

My  bill  is  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Disaster  Act  of  1970.  section  254, 
which  relates  to  the  eligibility  of  disaster 
victims  to  receive  Federal  relocation  as- 
sistance payments  where  Federal  proj- 


ects displace  these  people  permanently 
from  their  homes. 

Section  254  was  Included  In  the  Dis- 
aster Act  of  1970  so  as  not  to  pimlsh 
those  homeowners  and  renters  who,  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster,  were  displaced 
from  their  homes  longer  than  180  days 
and  90  days  respectively.  Current  law 
states  that  a  homeowner  must  have  re- 
sided in  the  home  180  days  in  order  to 
qualify  for  relocation  assistance;  and 
that  a  renter  must  have  resided  in  his 
home  or  apartment  90  days  to  quaUfy 
for  such  assistance.  In  the  case  of  a 
major  disaster,  as  many  of  my  colleagues 
already  know;  and,  imfortunately  as 
many  of  you  will  know  in  the  future, 
people  are  displaced  from  their  places 
of  residence.  Such  displacement  excludes 
these  already  suffering  citizens  from  the 
protections  of  the  law  which  allows  equi- 
table replacement  payments  where  Fed- 
eral projects  move  people  from  their 
homes.  By  failing  to  meet  the  required 
180-  and  90-day  residence  requirement, 
these  people  would  be  denied  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  through  no  faialt 
of  their  own  and  completely  unintention- 
ally on  the  part  of  the  Congress, 

The  Congress  recognized  the  need  to 
include  a  section  of  the  Disaster  Act  of 
1970  which  would  waive  the  residency 
requirement  for  urban  renewal  projects 
in  disaster  areas;  however,  with  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance Act,  this  body  must  now  act  to 
waive  such  uneqiial  reqtiirements  for  all 
Federal  projects  and  not  just  urban  re- 
newal. For  any  Federal  program — be  it 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  levee  work. 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  open 
space  projects.  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation park  construction,  indeed  the 
entire  gamut  of  Federal  public  works — 
should  have  a  provision  whereby  disaster 
victims  displaced  from  their  long-term 
places  of  residence  would  not  have  to 
meet  residency  requirements  not  meant 
to  apply  to  them  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  this  change  in  law 
is  quickly  acted  upon  by  the  Congress 
a  situation  will  exist  tliat  neither  the 
Congress,  nor  the  Executive,  nor  the 
agencies,  nor  the  citizens  of  this  country 
desire  to  happen.  Namely,  Federal  proj- 
ects will  be  initiated  in  areas  where  citi- 
zens have  been  forced  to  flee  from  their 
homes  due  to  raging  floodwaters  or  other 
natural  disasters  and  these  people  will  be 
ineligible  for  the  relocation  assistance 
which  the  U.S.  Congress  intended  them 
to  have. 

Such  a  situation,  though  undesirable 
at  any  time,  has  been  e.^^pccially  pointed 
up  by  the  numerous  projects  which  will 
begin  soon  in  the  area  affected  by  Hur- 
ricane Agnes.  As  has  been  the  case  with 
so  many  changes  in  disaster  assistance 
legL-^lation.  Agnes — the  greatest  natural 
disaster  in  the  history  of  tliis  Republic 
has  been  the  catalyst.  However,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  at  this  time  for  all  present 
to  note  well,  that  an  identical  situation 
can  exist  in  any  congres.sional  district  by 
tliis  afternoon,  or  tomorrow  evening,  or  a 
week  from  now,  whenever  disaster 
strikes. 

It  would  do  this  body  well  to  act  with 
haste  to  end  this  inequity  and  insure 
that  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  Ls 


provided  to  tliose  who  qualify  for  reloca- 
tion assistance. 

Section  254.  Public  Law  91-606  and 
text  of  the  bill  follows: 

Relocation  Assistance 

Sec.  254.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  no  person  otherwise  eligible  for 
any  kind  of  relocation  assistance  payment 
authorized  under  section  114  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  shall  be  denied  such  eligibility 
a£  a  result  of  his  being  unable,  because  of  a 
major  disaster  as  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  reoccupy  property  from  which  he 
was  displaced  by  such  disaster. 

HJl.  

A  bill  To  amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970  with  respect  to  eligibility  for  reloca- 
tion assistance 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  254 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"relocation  assistancz 
"Sec.  254.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  person  otherwise  eligible  for 
any  kind  of  replacement  housing  payments 
under  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970 
shall  be  denied  such  eligibility  as  a  result 
of  his  being  unable,  because  of  a  malor  dis- 
aster as  determined  by  the  President,  a  nat- 
ural disaster  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  or  a  dls.ister  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  of  the  Snuii: 
Bu.siness  Administration,  to  meet  the  oc- 
cupancy requirements  set  by  such  Act." 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON,  1908   1973: 
"EDUCATION  PRESIDENT  • 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  piven 
permi.'^ion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thi.'; 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  ir.cludc  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  wanted  to 
be  known  as  the  "Education  President." 

I  am  confident  that  he  will,  for  no 
President  in  American  histor\-  worked 
so  hard  to  provide  opjioitunities  for  a 
good  education  to  so  many. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  during  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  service  as  President,  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  the  dedi- 
cation and  energy-  he  brought  to  achic\e- 
ing  the  poal  of  improving  the  quality 
of  education  in  our  country  and  widen- 
ing access  to  education. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  from  the  January  29,  1973 
issue  of  the  Oironide  ol  Higher  Educ.'a- 
tlon,  an  article  entitled;  "Lyndon  B. 
John.son,  1908-1973:  'Education  Pre.M- 
dent'  "; 

LVNDON  B    Johnson,   1908-1P73: 
"EDrCATION   Pp.r?niFNT" 

(By  Philip  W.  Scm.^s) 

During  his  term  &■=■  President  of  the  Ur.ited 
Statc.5.  Lyndon  Baires  Johnson  signed  GO 
laws  providing  fedeial  aid  to  eclucAtion 

He  often  said  he  wanted  to  be  known 
as  the  ■Education  President  "  Many  observ- 
ers believe  he  earned  that  title,  since  mi'St 
of  the  iegislrttion  authorizing  the  first  large- 
scale  federal  eflort  to  aid  education  was 
prtjised  by  Congress  under  his  prodding 

"We're  very  much  in  Ins  debt."  said  Roger 
\V.  Heyns.  president  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  after  Mr  Johnson  died  lasi 
week   at   the   age   of   64.   "His   comniitn.eui 
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to    (dncatlon  has  benefitted  millions  of  our 
yoi  ng  people. 

I  efore  Mr.  Johnson  became  President,  at- 
ten  pts  to  provide  extensive  federal  aid  to 
I  cation  had  run  up  against  the  stone  wall 
I  be  church-state  controversy.  The  Johnson 
Adiiinlstration  went  around  that  wall  by 
pro|)osing  large-scale  aid  for  specific  pro- 
rather  than  general  aid  to  colleges 
schools, 
higher  education.  President  Johnson's 
greatest  accomplLahmeut  was  the  Higher 
Edi  cation  Act  of  1965,  which  established 
iuc:  1  programs  as  guaranteed  student  loans, 
edu:atioiial  opportunity  grants  for  needy 
stu(  ents.  and  aid  to  developing  colleges 
pro.  rams  that  still  form  the  foundation  for 
mu4h  federal  aid  to  higher  education  today, 
also  signed  the  Higher  Education  Pacii- 
Act  of  1963,  which  authorized  federal 
'or  construction  of  classroom  and  library 
il^ngs.  He  got  Congress  to  pass  the  Sea- 
it  Act,  which  provided  money  for  marine 
h;  the  International  Education  Act, 
whith  has  never  been  funded;  and  the  Edu- 
cat;  )u  Professions  Development  Act,  which 
proi  ided  funds  for  the  education  of  educa- 
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"teacher  in  the  white  house" 
.    Johnson,    who    once    taught    public 
ug  in  a  Texas  high  school,  liked  to  be 
"the  teacher  in  the  White  House." 
had  an   almost  religious  faith  In  the 
e  of  education.  Although  his  mother  had 
suade  him  to  go  to  college,  he  believed 
attendance    at    Southwest    Texse    State 
College  saved  him  from  a  life  of 
lug. 

It  in  the  end  Mr.  Jolinson's  accomplish- 
es   iu    education— lilce    his    accomplish- 
:    in    civil    rights    and    other   domestic 
-  ran  afoul  of  tlie  Vietnam  war. 
the  end  of  his  term,  he  had  stopped 
.sing   huge   lncrea.ses   in  appropriations 
id  to  education,  as  tl\e  cost  of  the  war 
an    ever-larger    share    of    the    federal 
He    also    rejected    proposals    from 
n    his   administration    to   initiate   new 
ams  in  educa'ion.  ,-;ome  of  which  have 
been  enacted. 

the  President  who  hoped  to  be  hailed 

liege  campuses  for  hi.-;  contributions  to 

r  education  was  iiisiead  the  object  of 

•    denunciatloii-s    from    many    students 

professors  for  hl.s  prosecution  of  the  war. 

er   he   retired   from    the   Presidency  in 

Mr.  Johnson  supervi.^ed  the  building  of 

'sidential  library  an  dschool  of  public 

,  both  of  which  bear  his  name,  at  the 

;  ersity  of  Texas. 

first  set  of  his  Presidential  papers  to 
nlade  public  at  the  horary  were  the  docu- 
s  on  education,  almo.st  exactly  a  year 
.\t  that  time  he  said.  "I  take  great  pride 
I  was  referred  to,  when  people  tried  to 
'iierous,  as  the  education  President." 
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JOR  Johnson-Er.\  ED^'c.^Tro.^■  Measities 
16.  1963 — The  Higher  Education  Pacil- 
ItiesjAct.  which  provided  for  grants  and  loans 
ft.r  c  as.sroom  and  library  construction. 

20,  1964 — The  Economic  Opportunity 
which    authorized    work-study    aid    for 
studencs  and  created  Project  Upward 
d. 

^.  8.  1965— Tlie  Higher  Education  Act  of 

which    authorized    federal    funds    for 

inteed  student  loans,  for  colleges  to  buy 

r  actional  equipment,  for  educational  op- 

nlty  grants  to  needy  students,  for  11- 

materlals  and   librarian   training,   for 

eacher  Corps,  for  aid  to  developing  col- 

and  for  colleges  to  become  Involved  In 

unity  service. 

15,  1966 — The  National  Sea-Grant  Pro- 
aud  College  Act,  which  provided  for  aid 
mbrlne  research  at  de.signated  colleges. 
Oct.   29,   1966 — The   International    Educa- 
tion Act,  which  authorized  federal  funds  for 
centi  rs  for  International  studies  and  for  Ira- 


proving  undergraduate  studies  of  interna- 
tional affairs. 

June  29,  1967 — The  Education  Professions 
Development  Act,  which  authorized  funds 
for  the  training  of  educational  personnel 
from  grade  school  teachers  to  college  ad- 
ministrators. 

Oct.  16,  1968— Tlie  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1968,  which  refir.ed  student- 
aid  programs  and  created  new  programs  of 
aid  for  college  use  of  educational  technology, 
for  cooperative  education,  for  law  schools, 
and  for  graduate  education,  as  well  as  ex- 
tending earlier  legislation. 


L.  B.  J.  AND  THE  ARTS 

<Mr,  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  left  us  a 
legacy  of  many  bold  and  innovative  new 
programs. 

One  of  the  latt  Pre.sidenl's  interes'^s 
that  enriched  all  oui-  lives  was  his  com- 
mitment to  support  the  ci-eative  and  per- 
forming arts  in  America. 

This  commitmciit  found  voice  in  his 
support  of  the  National  Foiuidation  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
and  the  National  Museum  Act  of  1966.  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  President  Jolm- 
son"s  most  noteworthy  achievements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Richard  L.  Coe.  the  dis- 
tingui.=;hed  critic  of  the  Washington  Post, 
recently  published  an  account  of  the  arts 
under  liie  stewardsiiip  of  Lyndon  John- 
son. 

I  include  Mr.  Coe's  story,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues,  at  this  point. 
L.  B.  J.  AND  Art 
(By  Richard  L.  Coe) 

LBJ  did  more  for  the  arts  than  all  his 
35  presidential  predecessors  combined.  The 
irony  was  that  the  most  vocal  members  of 
the  arts  conununity  derided  him  and  mocked 
his'st;.  le." 

In  the  four  eventful  rears  from  1964  to  '68. 
President  Johnson  guided  into  reality  at  least 
a  dozen  projects  which  the  arts  community 
had  dreamed  of  vaguely  for  years.  Even  now 
many  in  that  community  are  unaware  such 
programs  exist.  They  were: 

The  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  author- 
ized to  develop  a  plan  for  the  federal  role  in 
all  the  arts. 

The  National  Foundation  on  the  Art.s  and 
Htimanities,  the  first  agency  in  our  history 
specifically  designed  to  support  the  growth 
of  all  the  arts  throughout  the  nation. 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts. 

The  National  Museum  .^ct  cf  1966.  provid- 
ing for  programs  of  mu.seum  training,  re- 
search, .surveys  and  publications. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
to  encourage  the  development  of  noncom- 
mercial radio  and  TV. 

Acqtiisition  of  the  Joseph  H.  Hirschhorn 
collection,  its  building  now  Hearing  com- 
pletion on  the  Mall. 

Realization,  through  Arts  Endowment 
funds  and  private  sources,  ot  the  American 
Film  Institute. 

Grants  through  the  OfTice  of  Education, 
making  possible  funding  for  artists  to  visit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  under  the 
Education  .\ct  of  1965. 

Progriiins  in  16  major  cities  to  provide  sum- 
mer arts  programs  for  yoimg  people. 

Creation  of  the  National  Collection  of  Fine 


Arts   and   the  National   Portrait   Gallery   in 
the  old  Patent  Building  at  8th  and  F  sts. 

Reclaiming  the  old  Court  of  Claims  at  the 
corner  of  Penn.  ave.  and  17th  St.,  now  the 
Renwick  Gallery. 

Grants-in-aid  programs  both  to  regional 
theaters,  music  and  dance  groups  and,  as  well, 
individual  awards  to  painters,  sculptors  and 
writers. 

These  accomplishments  had  a  trusted 
strategic  planner  and  field  commander.  Roger 
L.  Stevens,  who  for  much  of  the  Johnson 
years  had  three  titles:  White  House  con- 
sultant on  the  arts,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Arts  and  Chairman 
of  tiie  Board  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  a  title 
Stevens  still  holds  by  vote  of  the  board. 

In  the  late  '50s  even  tentative  mention 
of  such  projects  was  deemed  visionary.  In 
the  early  •60s  both  Sens.  Kennedy  and  Nixon, 
then  running  for  the  presidency,  spoke  vir- 
tually unanimously  about  more  government 
relationship  to  the  arts  but  three  years  after 
taking  the  oath  of  office  President  Kennedy 
answered  a  criticism  of  mine  that  no  ad- 
vances had  been  made  with  the  promise: 
Cheer  up.  We'll  get  them  done.'  Ten 
months  later  he  was  dead. 

President  Johnson  waded  Into  the  chal- 
lenge with  a  vengeance.  Within  a  week  after 
he  assumed  office  he  went  along  with  Sen. 
Fulbright  and  Rep.  Thompson  in  altering 
their  bill  for  a  "National  Cultural  Center" 
into  a  "llvhig  memorial"  for  his  predecessor. 
At  the  same  time  he  urged  Honolulu  to 
name  its  new  East-West  Theater  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  On  a  chillingly  cold,  rainy 
December  morning  of  1964,  President  John- 
son broke  ground  for  the  Center.  He  looked 
on  the  project  with  a  visionary  vigor,  but  on 
his  several  post-White  House  visits  to  the 
area,  never  got  around  to  visiting  the  build- 
ing. 

But  he  saw  to  it  that  the  cream  of  Ameri- 
can artists  visited  the  White  House  both  as 
guests  and  as  performers  on  the  elegant 
little  stage  Rebekah  Harkness.  his  wife's 
friend,  contributed  from  the  design  of  famed 
Jo  Mielziner.  This  portable  stage  repeated  the 
East  Room's  hand-crafted  panels,  fluted 
pilasters  and  neo-classlc  capitals  so  that  the 
stage  seemed  a  part  of  the  room  Itself,  not 
a  make-shift  that  had  been  shoved  Into  place. 
Hardly  an  American  artist  of  distinction 
refused  an  Invitation  to  perform  for  the  din- 
ner guests  assembled  honoring  world  leaders. 
Here,  for  Morocco's  Hassan  II,  the  late  Jose 
Limon  danced  his  great  work,  "The  Moor's 
Pavanne, "  his  "Othello"  variation.  Marian 
Anderson.  Dorothy  Maynor,  and  Duke  Elling- 
ton were  recognized  as  peerless  black  artists. 
Carol  Channing's  "Hello,  Etolly!"  was  given  Its 
fourth  birthday  performance  on  Mrs.  Hark- 
ness' stage  and  at  Its  end  President  John- 
son wheeled  on  a  huge  birthday  cake  for  the 
star  who'd  spent  the  '64  ca.iipaign  singing 
"Hello,  Lyndon," 

The  most  famous  day — ard  It  was  all-out 
Te.xas  style— was  the  Johnswus'  Festival  for 
the  Arts,  June  15,  1965.  It  began  In  the 
morning,  lasted  till  after  midnight  and  was 
a  day  spread  all  over  the  house  and  grounds, 
embracing  sculpture,  painting,  photography, 
literature,  films,  drama,  dance  and  music,  an 
amazingly  vast  panaroma  of  American  arts. 
Everyone  trekked  over  with  Mrs.  Johnson  for 
lunch  at  the  National  Gallery  and  dinner  was 
served  under  the  trees  ot  the  White  House 
south  lawn,  LBJ  table-hopping. 

If  it  was  an  expansive  day  it  was  also  an 
abra-slve  one.  In  advance  Robert  Lowell  had 
refused  to  attend  on  the  grounds  that  "we 
are  In  danger  of  Imperceptibly  becoming  an 
explosive  and  suddenly  chauvenlstlc  na- 
tion." Invited  to  read,  John  Hersey  stated  he 
would  contribute  sections  from  his  "Hiro- 
.shima."  He  did  so  and  was  welcomed.  Mark 
Van  Doren  Introduced  him  and  Ambassador 
George  Kennan  faced  the  topic  of  govern- 
ment and  the  arts: 
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"Art  Is  not  a  political  weapon  but  much  of 
what  the  artist  does  Is  profoundly  political 
in  helping  to  dissolve  barriers  of  hatred  and 
ignorance.  In  this  way  you  work  toward 
peace,  not  the  peace  which  Is  simply  the  ab- 
sence of  war,  but  the  peace  which  liberates 
man  to  reach  for  the  finest  fulfillment  of 
his  spirit." 

LBJ  said:  "Amen  to  that"  and  then  smiled, 
a  bit  sadly  I  thought,  at  his  guests,  some  of 
them  visibly  signing  the  protest  against  the 
Vietnam  war  which  guest  Dwight  MacDon- 
ald  was  circulating  for  all  to  sign  and  leave 
behind  for  their  host. 

The  man  who  did  much  to  organize  the 
day,  Princeton  Prof.  Eric  Goldman  would 
later  write  a  book  about  that  experience  and 
it  would  prove  to  be  almost  as  abrasive  a 
work  as  the  controversy  itself. 

I  doubt  that  LBJ  read  Goldman's  book, 
though  very  likely  Mrs.  Johnson  at  least 
read  its  magazine  excerpts.  She  read  every- 
thing about  the  arts,  saw  all  the  plays  from 
her  earliest  days  as  a  Washington  congress- 
man's wife  and  unquestionably  influenced 
LBJ's  actions  for  the  arts.  One  big  occasion, 
a  "Salute  to  Congress"  In  the  fall  of  '65,  lost 
most  of  Its  audience  because  the  House  was 
then  debating,  far  Into  the  night,  Mrs.  John- 
son's national  beautlflcation  bill.  The  Presi- 
dent kidded  Lady  Bird  that  their  spoiled 
party  was  her  own  fault. 

What  one  remembers  from  all  the  gre- 
garious gatherings  Is  the  top  quality  of  the 
guests,  all  leaders  in  the  arts.  There  was 
Catherine  Drinker  Bowen  talked  of  how  she 
researched  her  biographies,  Hume  Cronyn 
and  Jessica  Tandy  collecting  words  about 
the  Great  Society,  Eugene  Ormandy  chatting 
with  Satchmo  Armstrong,  tiny  Beatrice  Lll- 
lle  looking  up  at  her  Marine  escort.  There 
was  Gregory  Peck  laughing  about  reports  he 
was  going  to  run  for  Congress.  There  was 
Charlton  Heston,  Invited  to  the  unveiling 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  portrait  and  play- 
ing a  scene  from  "Sunrise  at  Campobello" 
and  Alice  Roosevelt  Longworth  telling  him: 
"I'm  here  today  not  because  I  was  a  close 
friend  of  Franklin  but  because  I  was  a  close 
critic." 

Mrs.  Johnson's  Interest  over-ruled  such 
obstacles  as  health.  She'd  arranged  for  pres- 
entation of  the  Margo  Jones  Award  in  the 
upstairs  Oval  Room  but  when  the  time  came 
she  was  In  bed  with  the  flu.  But  she  talked 
to  each  of  the  honorees  on  the  phone  to 
make  them  feel  welcome  and  as  they  were 
leaving  they  had  a  glimpse  of  LBJ  leaving 
his  oval  office.  There  was  the  night  a  com- 
pany of  "You're  A  Good  Man,  Charlie  Brown" 
came  in  from  Shady  Grove  to  serenade  Lynda 
Robb  and  her  new  baby,  Lucinda,  with  an 
East  Room  performance  and  LBJ  looked  In 
on  the  small,  youngish  group  to  say  good- 
night to  his  grandchild. 

Roaming  restlessly  among  his  guests, 
sometimes  hundreds  of  them,  sometimes 
only  a  few.  was  the  tall  Texan,  often  not 
talking  as  you'd  expect  that  man  to  do,  but 
listening,  It  sometimes  seemed,  with  his 
eyes;  taking  In  all  the  details  about  this  par- 
ticular segment  of  his  Great  Society,  the  ar- 
tists, finding  them  very  different  from  him- 
self but  not,  for  that  reason,  to  be  despised. 
It  was  as  though  they  were  a  luxury  he'd 
missed  along  his  way  to  the  top  and  he 
wanted  to  grasp  all  he  could  about  this  color- 
ful, assertive  breed.  He  used  his  energetic 
know-how  on  their  behalf  and  If  he  was 
puzzled  at  their  Ingratitude  he  was  too 
proudly  sensitive  to  mention  It. 


CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION- 
SHORTER  COLLEGE 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 


this  year,  a  very  fine  Institution  of  higher 
learning  is  proudly  celebrating  its  cen- 
tennial year  of  service.  Besides  offering 
splendid  educational  opportunities,  this 
college  has  a  particular  appeal  to  me  as 
my  mother,  two  sisters  and  five  aunts 
are  all  alumnae. 

Chartered  at  Rome,  Ga.,  in  1873  as  a 
Baptist  ladies  school.  Shorter  College  is 
now  a  multidisciplinary  college  which 
enrolls  approximately  800  men  and 
women  from  all  walks  of  life. 

As  Shorter  College  emerges  from  its 
fii'st  century  and  embarks  upon  its  sec- 
ond hundred  years  of  academic  adven- 
ture, it  is  only  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  in  the  Nation's  Congress  give  this 
fine  institution  the  recognition  it  so 
well  deserves. 

Therefore,  at  this  time.  I  would  like 
to  read  into  the  Record  the  extremely 
well-written  history  of  Shorter  College 
by  Robert  W.  Gardner,  professor  of  re- 
ligion at  Shorter,  which  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  a^  follows : 

A   Brief   History   of   Shorter   College 
(By  Robert  G.  Gardner) 

Combining  the  generosity  and  wealth  of 
Alfred  Shorter  with  the  insight  and  vision 
of  Luther  Rice  Gwaltney,  Shorter  College 
stands  as  a  memorial  to  these  two  co-found- 
ers. Originally  called  the  Cherokee  Baptist 
Female  College,  it  was  chartered  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1873,  by  a  group  of  Northwest 
Georgia  Baptists  who  formed  a  private  stock 
company.  For  the  first  four  decades  of  its 
life,  the  Institution  Included  primary,  pre- 
paratory, and  collegiate  departments.  Housed 
In  a  former  residence  on  a  hill  near  the 
Rome  Baptist  Church,  of  which  Gwaltney  was 
pastor,  the  school  opened  with  five  or  six 
faculty  members  and  80  students.  Almost 
immediately  It  experienced  financial  diffi- 
culties. In  1877  a  local  Baptist  landowner, 
farmer,  and  businessman,  Alfred  Shorter, 
who  was  already  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  was  induced  to  take  a  command- 
ing role  in  the  affairs  of  the  Institution.  Be- 
cause he  contributed  funds  to  erect  a  large 
and  modern  Academic  and  Chapel  Building 
and  a  dormitory,  the  name  of  the  school  was 
changed  to  honor  him  and  his  wife,  becoming 
Shorter  Female  College  (and  shnply  Shorter 
College  In  1923).  At  his  death  In  1882,  the 
college  was  provided  with  an  endowment  of 
$40,000,  bringing  the  Colonel's  gifts  to  a  total 
of  about  $200,000. 

Under  Presidents  Alexander  S.  Townes 
(1873-1875),  Rolhn  D.  Mallary  (1876-1882), 
Luther  R.  Gwaltney  (1882-1890),  and  Archi- 
bald J.  Battle  (1890-1898),  the  school  gained 
stability  and  reputation.  The  department  of 
music  had  been  strong  from  che  beginning, 
but  President  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Simmons 
(1898-1910)  raised  It  virtually  to  the  rank 
of  a  conservatory. 

Although  two  other  buildings  had  been 
constructed  and  several  nearby  residences 
purchased  or  rented,  the  downtown  campus 
was  seen  to  be  too  small.  Led  by  four  Bap- 
tist laymen — J.  L.  Bass,  J.  P.  Cooper,  W.  W. 
Brookes,  and  L.  A.  Dean — the  trustees  made 
the  decision  to  move  the  college  to  its  pres- 
ent site.  Azor  W.  Van  Hoose  became  presi- 
dent In  1910,  supervising  the  erection  In  nine 
months  of  five  large  brick  structures  cost- 
ing about  $300,000.  A  capacity  enrollment  of 
300  was  quickly  reached,  and  unprecedented 
prosperity  was  enjoyed.  The  primary  de- 
partment was  closed  In  1910  and  the  prepara- 
tory, in  1916.  The  dynamic  Van  Hoose  led 
the  college  for  a  decade,  raising  the  value  of 
Its  plant  to  $608,600  and  Its  endowment  to 
$100,000.  Principally  for  the  building  pro- 
gram and  current  expenses,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.    P.    Cooper    contributed    about    $166,000, 


mostly  during  this  period.  The  endowment 
was  increased  by  gifts  from  a  Rome  cam- 
paign and  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention. 
Van  Hoose's  premature  death  in  1921  left 
a  void  difficult  to  fill. 

During  the  brief  administration  of  Daniel 
J.  Blocker  (1922-1925),  the  college  was  ac- 
credited by  the  Southern  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Schools  and  a  swimming  pool  was 
built,  bringing  to  completion  projects  that 
Van  Hoose  had  long  worked  to  achieve.  Un- 
der President  William  D.  Furry  (1925-1933). 
the  various  curricula  were  made  more  rigor- 
ous, and  other  meaningful  forms  of  academic 
accreditation  were  gained. 

As  the  depression  deepened.  Paul  M.  Cou- 
sins became  president  in  1933,  serving  for 
fifteen  difficult  years.  While  many  similar 
schools  were  perishing.  Shorter  College  man- 
aged to  survive.  The  music  department  wa.s 
accredited  by  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music  in  1934.  A  gymnasium,  a 
president's  home,  and  three  faculty  apart- 
ment buildings  were  added  to  the  campus  in 
1947-1948. 

Under  Charles  W.  Burts  (1948-1953)  and 
George  A.  Christenberry  (1953-1958),  young 
men  were  admitted  as  regular  students  and 
awarded  degrees.  Starting  in  the  mid-flfties. 
dormitory  accommodations  were  provided  for 
them.  Liberal  arts  and  music  courses  were 
supplemented  by  growing  offerings  in  educa- 
tion and  business  administration.  Summer 
school  and  evening  classes,  held  briefly  m 
the  early  1880s,  became  a  regular  part  of  the 
college  calendar.  Formed  locally  in  1883  and 
nationally  in  1924.  the  General  Alumni  As- 
sociation assumed  its  inclusive  name  in  1958 
and  a  new  name,  the  Shorter  College  Alum- 
ni Association,  in  1972. 

During  the  four  decades  following  the  Van 
Hoose  administration,  the  value  of  the  plant 
had  remained  stable  at  $608,500.  with  depre- 
ciations cancelling  out  the  additions,  and 
the  endowment  had  grown  to  $706,226.  in 
spite  of  three  sizable  encroachments  to  re- 
move operating  indebtednees.  This  increase 
had  been  made  possible  by  local  canvasses, 
the  General  Education  Board,  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oakley  M.  Bishop,  and 
the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention. 

In  1958  Randall  H.  Minor  assumed  the  pres- 
idency of  Shorter  College.  Three  new  struc- 
tures have  been  completed:  the  Library-Ad- 
ministration Building  in  1961.  valued  at 
$360,000;  the  Freshman  Dormitory  in  1962. 
vaUied  at  $421,000;  and  the  Walter  Pope 
Binns  Student  Center  in  1968.  valued  at 
$650,000.  The  Mildred  Arnall  Peniston  Li- 
brarj-  honors  a  Shorter  alumna.  High  Acres, 
valued  at  $112,500.  was  acquired  in  1962  as 
a  residence  for  the  president.  Housing  most 
of  the  male  students.  Greystone  Dormitorv 
was  purchased  in  1964  and  is  appraised  at 
$325,000.  All  five  of  the  buildings  constructed 
In  1911  have  been  renovated,  and  new  furni- 
ture and  equipment  have  been  installed.  Ap- 
proximately $3  million  has  been  expended 
on  capital  improvements,  of  which  about 
one-fourth  remains  to  he  paid  back  on  con- 
vention-approved loans.  The  value  of  the 
plant  has  Increased  eight-fold  to  more  than 
$5  million.  The  endowment  has  almost 
tripled,  to  about  $2  million.  Significant  gifts 
have  been  received  from  Mrs.  Allie  Hayes 
Richardson,  the  Callaway  Foundation,  Mar- 
tin C.  and  Judson  Roberts,  and  John  H.  Jack- 
son. The  current  annual  income  has  quad- 
rupled, to  about  $1.3  million. 

With  269  full-time  students  in  the  fall  of 
1958,  the  college  has  since  averaged  about 
595.  Including  part-time  and  summer  scho<M 
students,  the  yearly  total  has  averaged  82u 
Negro  students  have  been  enrolled,  and  in- 
ternational students  continue  to  be  present. 
Graduates  numbered  43  in  1959,  but  the  total 
has  steadily  increased  and  the  thirteen-year 
average  Is  96.  The  faculty  has  grown  from 
about  35  to  50.  salaries  have  more  than  dou- 
bled, and  modest  provisions  have  been  made 
for  graduate  study  and  sabbatical  leaves.  To 
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t  lie    long-standing    Bachelor    of    Ans    and 

I  achelor  of  Music  degrees  have  heen  added 
s  ?veral  more:  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 

I I  Medical  Technolo^.  the  Bachelor  of  Scl- 
e  Lice  degree  in  Elementary  Education,  the 
1  lachelor  of  Business  Administration  degree, 
8  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  several 
additional  majors  available,  and  the  Bache- 

I  )r  of  Music  Education  and  Bachelor  of 
(  hiu-ch  Music  degrees. 

From  Its  Inception,  the  college  has  been 
nder  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees, 
tie  members  of  which  have  been  required 
fy  charter  to  be  Baptist.  After  being  a  self- 
F  erpetuailng  body  for  three  decades,  from 
U02  to  1914  the  board  was  partially  con- 
t  'Oiled    by   the   Georgia  Baptist    Convention 

V  hich  elected  all  new  members.  For  the  next 
t  venty-four  years  the  board  again  became 
s 'If-perpetuatlng.  In  1938  the  Georgia  Bap- 

st  Convention  began  to  approve  new 
t  "iistees  already  nominated  by  the  board. 
after  which  the  board  formally  elected  them. 

I I  1959    the   charter   was   changed   and   all 
ustees  are  named  directly  by  the  conven- 

t  on.  Even  during  the  years  when  the  college 
c  ^operated  with  but  was  not  controlled  by 

le  convention.  It  frequently  received  finan- 
c  al  aid  from  that  source.  Since  1919  the 
c  invention  has  given  more  than  $3  million 
f  >r  current  expenses,  building  repairs  and 
c  justructlon.  and  endowment  held  on  Short- 
e-'s  behalf  by  the  Georgia  BaptUt  Founda- 

on. 

"A  Century  of  Service"  is  to  be  celebrated 
ill  1972-1973.  At  that  time  Shorter  wiU  hon- 
o :  its  past,  with  its  thirty-three  hundred 
g  raduates,  while  also  looking  toward  Us  "Sec- 

0  !id  Hundred  Years."  Its  stance  is  eloquently 
e  [pressed  by  an  inscription  In  the  Walter 
Fope  Binns  Student  Center:    "Shorter  Col- 

1  :ge  is  grateful  for  all  friends  who  have  been 
a  part  of  her  glorious  history — and  for  those 

V  hose  vision  and  interest  point  to  a  greater 
iture." 


4N  EXCELLENT  JOB  OF  DIPLOMACV 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
\4as  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
tp  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

le  Christian  Science  Monitor,  in  its 
January  27,  1973,  edition,  commended 
I>r.  Henry  Kissinger  for  his  skill,  te- 
r  acity,  and  patience  in  achieving  a  Viet- 
r  am  peace  agreement. 

The  editorial  cites  the  difficult  asslgn- 
r  lent  Dr.  Kissinger  faced.  He  had  to  dis- 
eitangle  the  United  States  without 
a  aandoning  our  allies.  At  the  same  time, 
Yt  had  to  negotiate  with  a  party  deter- 
r  lined  to  win  both  a  military  and  polit- 
i(  al  victory.  Dr.  Kissingers  numerous 
a  ailities  as  a  diplomat  are  described. 

At  tills  time,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
t|ie  editorial  into  the  Record: 

An  Excellent  Job  of  Diplomacy 

High  congratulations  are  in  order  for  Dr. 
y.  enry  Kissinger. 

Pour  years  ago  he  was  given  by  his  Presi- 
d  ;nt  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  assign- 
n  ents  possible. 

He  was  told  to  disentangle  the  United 
S  rates  from  the  Vietnam  war  without  aban- 
d  jning  the  faction  in  Vietnam  which  had 
b  !en  sustained  by  that  American  commit- 
nent. 

It  would  have  been  easy  enough  for  the 
t  S.  Just  to  go.  But  that  would  not  have  sat- 
is fied  the  President's  reqxiirement  for  "peace 
w  ith  honor.'"  Tc  go  without  concern  for  what 
■oould  happen  afterwards  to  the  government 
o ;  President  Thieu  in  Saigon,  or  to  the  peo- 
p  e  there  who  have  supported  that  goveru- 
n  ent.  was  not  deemed  by  the  President  to  be 
a  ceptable  la  the  U.S. 


Yet  the  government  and  people  of  North 
Vietnam  have  been  fighting  for  28  years  to 
gain  control  of  South  Vietnam.  They  have 
never  renounced  the  goal.  They  kept  their 
eyes  and  their  efforts  fixed  upon  It  with  a 
degree  of  tenacity  and  dedication  which  has 
few  parallels  If  any  in  all  hl.=;tory. 

Dr.  Kissinger  was  expected.  Indeed  re- 
quired, to  reconcile  the  will  to  victory  in 
the  North  with  the  will  to  disentanglement 
in  Washington  without  abandoning  the  cause 
of  noncommunism  in  the  process.  Many 
deemed  it  an  impossible  iissignment.  Tlie  as- 
sumption that  it  could  not  be  done  was  im- 
plicit in  the  entirely  different  approach  of 
candidate  George  McGovern  during  the  re- 
cent presidential  campaign  in  the  U.S.  He 
proposed  simply  to  get  out  without  any  re- 
gard for  what  would  happen  after  the  with- 
drawal to  people  in  South  Vietnam. 

This  Impossible  assignment  was  accepted, 
and  executed. 

True,  no  one  can  say  at  this  moment  what 
will  be  the  ultimate  fate  of  noncommunism 
in  South  Vietnam  or  the  people  who  are  com- 
mited  to  that  cause.  We  do  not  know  now 
whether  they  will  grow  stronger  and  be  able 
to  sustain  their  cause  indefinitely,  or  be  worn 
down  by  the  techniques  which  will  be 
brought  to  bear  on  them  by  the  tenacious 
will  of  those  to  the  north  of  them. 

But  we  do  know  that  Dr.  Kissinger  has 
worked  out  a  compromise  within  which  the 
non-Communists  have  about  as  good  a 
chance  of  defending  their  cause  as  did  the 
people  of  South  Korea  when  the  war  there 
was  ended.  The  cause  is  not  hopeless.  There 
is  to  be  no  immediate  bloodbath. 

This  is  the  most  that  could  jxjsslbly  be 
hoped  for.  It  is  a  lot  more  than  most  outsiders 
expyected. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  accomplishment  it 
is  important  to  notice  the  outline  of  how  it 
was  done.  Dr.  Kissinger  approached  his  task 
with  enormous  patience.  He  understood  that 
with  declining  American  military  power  in 
the  rtxea  he  would  have  to  find  his  answer 
through  Moscow  and  Peking.  He  could  not 
hope  to  succeed  in  his  assignment  so  long 
as  both  Moscow  and  Peking  were  determined 
to  support  Hanoi  to  the  full,  as  they  were 
during  the  Lyndon  Johnson  years. 

So  Dr.  Klsinger  set  about  giving  Peking 
and  Moscow  reasons  for  tempering  their 
support  of  Hanoi.  He  went  first  to  Peking. 
He  persuaded  the  Chinese  that  the  U.S.  in- 
tended to  reduce  its  military  role  in  Asia, 
not  seek  to  overthrow  the  regime.  He  made  it 
clear  that  the  U.S.  was  not  acting  in  collu- 
sion with  Russia  to  China's  danger. 

Next  Dr.  Kissinger  approached  the  Russians 
to  discover  what  they  might  want  from  the 
U.S.  They  too  were  prepared  to  do  business, 
once  they  saw  President  Nixon  go  to  China. 

In  the  end  Mr.  Nixon  was  able  to  mount 
a  military  otfensive  against  Hanoi's  supply 
lines  without  anything  more  than  pro  forma 
protest  from  Peking  and  Moscow. 

This  was  seeking  a  solution  through  di- 
plom:icy.  What  war  could  not  do  diplomacy 
did — when  patience  and  wisdom  had  first 
reshaped  the  framework  of  the  problem. 

There  are  many  lessons  from  this  which  all 
of  us  will  be  pondering  in  the  time  ahead 
and  to  which  we  will  return  in  this  space. 
For  the  moment  we  just  want  to  thank  Dr, 
Kissinger  for  his  skill,  his  tenacity,  and  his 
patience  and  at  the  same  time  offer  him  a 
little  human  commiseration.  There  is  no 
other  assignment  waiting  for  him  of  com- 
parable difficulty.  Anything  else,  after  this, 
will  seem  like  anticlimax.  We  Just  hope  that 
he  won't  be  bored  In  the  days  ahead. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  uanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence 

was  granted  as  follows  to : 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  (at  the  request 

of  Mr.  O'Neill)  for  Monday,  February  5. 

on  account  of  illness  in  family. 


Mr.  Addabbo  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neill)  for  Monday,  February  5, 
through  Thmsday.  February  8,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bafalis)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  'Winn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Findley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gttnter)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Dk  Lugo,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  'Won  Pat,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Koch,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  follo-wing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  Moakley)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Boland,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bafalis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hanrah.an. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  tliree  instances. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Du  Pont. 

Mr.  Findley, 

Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Landgrebk  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GuNTER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Clark. 
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Mr.  MOAKLET. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  Instances. 
Mr.  (30NZALEZ  In  three  Instances. 
Mrs.  Griffiths  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  Waldje  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DuLSKi  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Harrington  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  BoLLiNG  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Obey  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Koch  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  CoNYERs  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Phaser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels. 

Mr.  Pulton. 

Mr.  Vandc  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Flood  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pauntroy  in  10  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Blatnik  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  RODINO. 

Mr.  Hungate. 
Mr.  Runnels. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  imder  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  261.  An  act  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  min- 
imum Federal  payments  for  four  additional 
years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

S.  606.  An  act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  February  6,  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

342.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  a  violation  of  section  3679  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended,  involving  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

343.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  for  Congressional  Relations,  transmit- 


ting a  report  on  assistance-related  expendi- 
tures for  Laos  during  the  second  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1973,  pursuant  to  section  602  ol 
Public  Law  92-436;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

344.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
equalization  of  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of 
certain  members  and  former  members  of  the 
uniformed  services;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

345.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Military  Personnel 
Policy) ,  transmitting  a  supplemental  report 
on  present  and  former  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  who  are  now  or  have 
previously  been  employed  by  certain  defense 
contractors,  pursuant  to  section  410(d)  of 
Public  Law  91-121  (50  U.S.C.  1436(d));  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

346.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
CivU  Preparedness  Agency,  transmitting  a  re- 
port for  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1972, 
on  Federal  financial  contributions  to  States 
for  civil  defense  equipment  and  facilities, 
pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  App.  2281(1);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

347.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  President's  Commission  on  Productivity; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

348.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  404  of  the  National  Housing  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctu-rency. 

349.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  lease 
airspace  above  and  below  freeway  rights-of- 
way  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

350.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Trustees,  Public  Defender  Service  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  the 
Board's  Second  Annual  Report,  covering  fis- 
cal year  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

351.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Secretary, 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  transmitting  the  Commission's 
59th  Annual  Rep>ort,  covering  calendar  year 
1971,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  act  of 
March  4,  1913;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

352.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of 
proposed  rules  respecting  the  family  con- 
tribution schedule  for  Basic  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants,  pursuant  to  section 
411(a)(3)(A)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

353.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  report  on  assistance- 
related  funds  obligated  for  Cambodia  during 
the  second  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1973,  pur- 
suant to  section  655(f)  of  Public  Law  92-226; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

354.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  various  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  which  have 
been  entered  Into  by  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  92-403;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

355.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  scope  of  special- 
ized or  technical  services  provided  to  State 
or  local  governments  by  NASA  during  calen- 
dar year  1972,  pursuant  to  section  304  of 
Public  Law  90-577;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


356.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  cigarette  la- 
beling and  current  practices  and  methods  of 
cigarette  advertising  and  promotion,  together 
with  various  recommendations  for  legislation, 
pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Public  Health 
Cigarette  Smoking  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

357.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securi- 
ties and  Ex-^hange  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Commission's  38th  Annual  Report,  cov- 
ering fiscal  year  1972;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

358.  A  letter  from  the  President.  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting the  Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation 
for  calendar  year  1972;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

359.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence of  the  U.S.  courts  and  magistrates, 
amendments  and  further  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  2072  and 
2075  and  18  U.S.C.  3402,  3771,  and  3772.  to- 
gether with  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  28 
use.  331  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-46);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

»60.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

361.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  prefer- 
ence classification,  pursuant  to  section  204 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
as  amended  |8  U.S.C.  1154(d)  ];  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

362.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pursu- 
ant to  section  212(a)  (28)  (I)  (11)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  |8  U.S.C.  1182 
(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Judiciary. 

363.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the  author- 
ity contained  in  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  was  exercised 
in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 212(dl(6)  of  the  Act  |8  US  C,  1182(d) 
(6)  1;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

364.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
section  244(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended  |8  U.S.C.  1254 
(c)  (1)  ];  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

365.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturslization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  together  with 
a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended  |8  U.S.C.  1254 
(c)  (1)  J;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

366.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain  aliens 
under  the  authority  contained  In  section  13 
(b)  of  the  act  of  September  11,  1957,  pursu- 
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anl  to  section  13(c)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mt  tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  67.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
Ge  leral  for  Administration,  transmitting  a 
ref  ort  on  positions  In  the  Department  of 
Ju  tice  In  grades  GS-16,  17,  and  18,  pursuant 
to  5  U.S.C.  5114(a):  to  the  Committee  on 
Poj  t  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

68.   A   letter   from   the   Director,   Federal 
eau    of    Investigation,    Department     of 
ice,  transmitting  a  report  on  positions 
the  FBI  during  1972  hi  grades  GS-16,  17. 
18.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.   5114:    to  the 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
5(69.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Defense  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs), 
ing   a  report  on   civilian   positions 
:he  Department  of  Defense  In  grades  GS- 
17.  and  18  during  calendar  year  1972.  and 
'jjort  for  the  same  period  on  scientific  and 
positions   involved   in   research 
and    development    activities;    to    the    Com- 
mli  tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

3  70.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  Civil 
Sei  rice  Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on 
a  C  Ivll  Service  Commission  position  in  grade 
GS|^18.  which  has  been  established  "In  addl- 
to  the  number  of  positions  authorized 
5  use.  5108(a)".  and  a  position  estab- 
by  Public  Law  92-392.  pursuant  to 
3.C.  5114;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
Civil  Service. 

1.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S.  ClvU 

Commission,  transmitting  reports  for 

year  1972  containing  summaries  of 

ons    taken     ( 1 )     imder    the    numerical 

Ions  of  5  use.  5108(a)    (quota  posl- 

I.  (2)  outside  the  numerical  limitations 

5    use.    610e(a)     (nonquota    positions). 

(3)  regarding  Administrative  Law  Judge 

lions,    pursuant    to    5    U.S.C.    5114    and 

to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 

Service. 

.  A    letter    from    the    Under    Secretary 
;he   Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
legislation  authorizing  the  construc- 
repalr,    and    preservation    of    certain 
Ic  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to    ;he  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works. 

3p3.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalrman. 
England   Regional   Commission,   trans- 
iting the  Commission's  Annual  Report  for 
year  1972,  pursuant  to  section  510  of 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
of    1965;    to  the   Committee   on   Public 


1.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  and  State 

1,   Ozarks    Regional   Commission, 

trafismlttlng  the  Commission's  Annual  Re- 

for  1972,  pursuant  to  section  510  of  th© 
Pulklic    Works    and   Economic    Development 
Act   of    1965;    to   the   Committee  on   Public 
Wo-ks. 
Re(  etved 


Co<  halrmen. 


Fbom  the  Comptroli£r  General 
.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
he  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
a  study  of  Federal  programs  for  man- 
services  for  the  disadvantaged  in  the 
rlct  of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on 
ernment  Operations. 


RE  PORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

T  Tnder  clause  2  of  rule  XIU,  reports  of 
corimittees  were  delivered  to  tlie  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
cal  indar,  as  follows: 

[Pi  rsuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  Feb. 
1973,  the  following  report  vat  filed  on, 

fleb.  2.  J973] 

&[r.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Wo  -ka.  Bouse  Joint  Resolution  123.  Joint  ree- 
olu  iion  to  mmend  section  133  of  the  Fedenl- 
Aid  Highwky  Act  of  1970  establishing  the 
Coi  unlsalon  on  Highway  Beautifleatlon;  with 
am  ludment  (Rept.  No.  93-4) .  Referred  to  the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  Feb.  5,  1973\ 
Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agricultvae. 
H.R.  2107.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program  (Rept.  No.  93-6). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  3577.  A  bill  to  provide 
an  extension  of  the  Interest  equalisation 
tax.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-7). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Pursuant  to  section  712(b)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  the  following  re- 
port is  filed] 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production.  Twenty-second  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Activities  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production  (Rept.  No. 
93-5).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Schneebeli  )  : 

H  R.  3577.  A  bill  to  provide  an  extension  of 

the  Interest  equalization  tax,  and  for  other 

purposes:    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 

Means. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG: 
H.R.  3578.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  flnal  ter- 
mination of  U.S.  military  involvement  in  In- 
dochina and  the  termination  of  all  U.S. 
mllit.iry  assistance  to  the  nations  of  In- 
dochina and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.R.  3579.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  in  trust  for  the  Bridgeport  In- 
dian Colony  certain  lands  in  Mono  County, 
Calif.:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R.  3580.  A  bill  to  provide  that  meetings 
of  Government  agencies  and  of  congressional 
committees  shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

H.R.  3581.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United    States   Code    to   make    certain    that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation  will    not   have   the   amount   of   such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
increases  In   monthly  social   security   bene- 
fits;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    BENNETT    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Alexander.  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois, 
^^r.    AsHBRooK,    Mr.    Badillo,    Mr. 
Bafalis,    Mr.    Beard,    Mr.    Bingham, 
Mr.    Bollinc,    Mr.    Bboomfceld,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  BtjRLisoN 
of  Missouri,  Mr.  Casey  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen,  Mr,  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Collier.  Mr.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  CoNABLE.  Mr.  Corman,  Mr. 
CouGHLiN.  Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia.   Mr.   Dellenback.   and   Mr. 
Derwinski)  : 
H.R.  3582.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Jime 
27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220).  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DoNOHTJE,  Mr.  DoRN.  Mr.  Eshleman. 
Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  F^her,  Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL,  Mr.  GoLDWATER.  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mrs.  Grasso.  Mr.  Gtmi:,  Mr.  Halet, 
Mr.  Hammerscrmidt.  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washlntgon,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Harsinotoit,  Mr.  Harvet.  Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hel- 


sTOSKi,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Hicks, 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Hungatz.  Mr.  Ichord. 
and  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania) : 
H  R.  3583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27,  1960  (74  Stat.  220).  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation    of     historical     and     archeologlcal 
data;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By   Mr.   BENNETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma,    Mr.    Kastemmzier,    Mr. 
Keating,    Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    Lehman, 
Mr.  Litton.  Mr.  McClort,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey,   Mr.    McKinney.   Mr.   Mc- 
Spadden,  Mr.  Maxluaro.  Mr.  Mann. 
Mr.     MATStTNAGA,    Mr.     Matne,    Mr. 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  Melcheh,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.    Molloran.    Mr.    Moorhead    of 
California.  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pemi- 
sylvanla,  Mr.  Moshex,  Mr.  Moss,  and 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York) : 
H.R.  3584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27.  I960  (74  Stat.  220).  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation    of     bistoricAl     and     archeologlcal 
data:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BENNETT    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Nedzi,  Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Parris,   Mr.    Pepper,   Mr.   Pike,   Mr. 
Podell.  Mr.  Preter,  Mr.  Rarick.  Mr. 
Rees.    Mr.    Riecle,   Mr.   Robison    of 
New  York,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Roonev 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Runnels,  Mr. 
Sasbanes.  Mr.  Scherle,  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG.    Mr.    Shoup,    Mr.    Sikes.    Mr. 
Slack,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Spence,  and  Mr.  Steels)  : 
HJl.  3585.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27,  1960  (74  Stat.'  220).  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data; 
to   the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affaira. 

By    Mr.    BENNETT    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Steiger   of    Arizona,   Mr.    Stephens. 
Mr.    Symington,    Mr.    Talcott,    Mr. 
Thone.  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Tiernan. 
Mr.  Treen,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Whitehiwst,  Mr.  Woltf, 
Mr.  Wtatt,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Young  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  ZwACH,  and  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota) : 
H  R.  3586.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
27.  1960  (74  Stat.  220).  relating  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  historical  and  archeologlcal  data: 
to   the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BADILLO: 
H  R.  3587.  A  bill  to  appropriate  $135  million 
for   carrying   out    bilingual   education    pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  BADILLO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Casey  of  Texas ) : 
H  R.  3588.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  provide  tutorial 
pnd  related  instructional  services  for  home- 
bound  children  through  the  employment  of 
college   students,   particularly   veterans   and 
other  students   who  themselves  are  handi- 
capped; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI     (for    himself,    Ms. 
Abzug,   Mr.   Addabbo,  Mr.  Bingham. 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia. 
Mr.    EiLBERG,    Mr.    Harrington.    Mr. 
Koch.    Mr.    Mayne,    Mr.    Mitcheil 
of     Maryland,     Mr.     Moaklet,     Mr. 
MoLLOH.^N,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Rancel,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rotbal. 
Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Wour,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  3589.  A  bill  to  .-\mend  the  student  loan 
provisions  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  lor  cancellation 
of  student  loans  for  -^rvlce  In  mental  hos- 
pitals and  schools  for  the  handicapped;   to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BIAOOI  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  BtmroN,  ISr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Eil- 
berg,  Mt.  Harrincton,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
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Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  R.angel, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
Yatron ) : 

H.R.  3590.  A  bill  to  pay  grants  to  students 
enrolled  In  psychology,  sociology,  or  social 
vork  m  Institutions  of  higher  education  to 
encourage  their  part-time  employment  and 
clinical  training  in  certain  hospitals  for 
mental  rehabilitation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER: 

H.R.  3591.  A  bill  to  assure  protection  of 
environmental  values  while  facilitating  con- 
struction of  needed  electric  power  sxipply 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN: 

H.R.  3592.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  develop  and  carry  out 
a  forestry  incentives  program  to  encourage  a 
higher  level  of  forest  resources  protection, 
development,  and  management  by  small  non- 
Industrial  private  and  non- Federal  public 
forest  landowners,  and  for  I'her  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H.R.  3593.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secretarj'  of 
Agrictilture  to  carry  out  a  rural  environmen- 
tal assistance  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Den  holm)  : 

H.R.  3594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  re- 
affirm that  such  funds  made  available  for 
each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  In  such  act  be  fully  obligated  In 
said  year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

H.R.  3595.  A  bill  to  protect  the  free  flow  of 
Information  to  the  public,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HH.  3596.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  within 
which  assurances  of  local  cooperation  must 
be  provided  on  a  portion  of  the  Texas  City 
and  vicinity,  Texas,  flood  control  project,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  3597.  A  bill  to  terminate  all  price- 
support  programs  for  tobacco  beginning  with 
the  1974  crop  of  tobacco;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3598.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  travel  and  trans- 
portation allowances  to  certain  members  of 
the  uniformed  services  in  connection  with 
leave;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3599.  A  bill  to  amend  section  700  of 
chapter  33  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  penalties  for  showing  dis- 
respect for  the  flag  of  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  3600.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  require  certain  safety  devices  on 
household  refrigerators  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce",  approved  August  2,  1956:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  3601.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
dividual's entitlement  to  benefits  shall  con- 
tintte  through  the  month  of  his  death  (ex- 
cept where  the  continuation  of  such  entitle- 
ment and  the  consequent  delay  in  the  pay- 
ment of  survivor  benefits  would  reduce  the 
total  amount  payable  to  the  family);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts   (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Moakley)  : 

H.R.  3602.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
the  individual  Income  tax  for  tuition  paid 
for  the  elementary  or  secondary  education  of 
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dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CAXCP: 
H.R.  3603.  A  bill  to  amend  section  219  of 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970  to 
provide  that  certain  persons  displaced  prior 
to  January  2,  1971,  by  the  Kaw  Lake  project 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  may  receive 
assistance  under  sections  202,  203.  and  204 
of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  3604.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   CAMP   (for  himself.  Mr.  Jar- 
man,   Mr.   Jones  of   Oklsihoma,   Mr. 
McSp.adden.  and  Mr.  Steed): 
US.   3605.   A  bill   to  declare  that   certain 
land   of   the   United   States   Is   held   by   the 
United   States   in   trust   for   the   Cheyenne- 
Arapalio  Tribes  of  Oklahoma;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3606.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Jvidg- 
ments  in  favor  of  the  Ponca  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa and  Nebraska  in  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission dockets  numbered  322  and  324.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
HR.  3607.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  3608.  A  bin  to  sanction  the  establish- 
ment of  profit-sharing  plans  for  employees 
of   tax-exempt  organizations;    to  the   Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr".  COLLINS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beard,  and  Mr.  Outer)  : 
H.R.  3609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  DA\as  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  3610.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for   himself.    Mr. 

Satlor.  and  Mr.  Casey  of  Texas) : 

H.R.  3611.  A  bni  to  prohibit  the   sale  of 

Saturday    night    special    handguns    in    the 

United    States;    to   the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

ByMr.  DANIELSON: 
H.R.  3612.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  assist  the  States  In  control- 
ling damage  caused  by  predatory  animals;  to 
establish  a  program  of  research  concerning 
the  control  and  conservation  of  predatory 
animals;  to  restrict  the  use  of  toxic  chemicals 
as  a  method  of  predator  control:  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   DENHOLM    (for   himself.   Mr. 

Alexander.  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Hammehschmidt.  Mr.  Matslnaga, 

and  Mr.  Vigorito  )  : 

H.R.  3613.  A  bill  to  provide  price  suppvort 

for  milk  at  not  lejis  than  85  percent  of  the 

parity  price  therefor;   to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DENHOLM  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
DoRN,  Mr.  Eckhardt.  Mr.  Gray, 
Miss  HoLTZMAN.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Kastenmeter.  Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Lit- 
ton. Mr.  McCollister.  Mr.  Madden. 
Mr.  Mezvinsky.  Mr.  O'Neill.  Mr, 
Rousii.    Mr.    Seiberling,    Mr.    St.ag- 


gfrs,    Mr.    James    V.    Stanton,    Mr. 
Tiernan.  Mr.  Wrighx  Mr.  Yovng  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Yocnc  of  Texas)  : 
H.R.  3614.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of   1936,   as   amended,  to  re- 
affirm that   such   funds   made   available   for 
each   fiscal   year   to  carry   out  the  program.s 
provided  for  in  surh   act  be  fully  obligated 
in  said  year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    DENHOLM    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Andriws     of     North     Dakota.     Mr. 
Alexandfr.  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Breck- 
inridge.   Mr.    Brown    of    California, 
Mr.  CoRMAN.  Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Froeh- 
LicH.  Mr.  Hicks.  Mr.  Montcomerv, 
Mr.  Meeds.  Mr.  Moorhead  of  Penn- 
sylvania.  Mr.   Moss,  Mr.   Obey,   Mr. 
Pat.man.  Mr.  Randall.  Mr.  Rees.  Mr. 
RiECLE.   Mr.   Rose.   Mr.   Symington, 
Mr.  Charies  H.  Wilson  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Won  Pat.  and  Mr.  Yatron  )  : 
H.R.  3615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of   1936.  as  amended,  to  re- 
affirm  that   such  funds  made   available   for 
each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out   the  programs 
provided  for  In  such  act  be  fully  obligated  in 
said   year,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.    DENHOLM    (for    hlm.seU    and 
Mr.  Bergland)  : 
H.R.  3616.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  water  bank  pro- 
gram;   to  the  Committee  on  Merchant   Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING : 
H.R.  3617.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity     therefor:      to     the     Committee     on 
Agriculture. 

HJt.  3618.  A  bin  for  the  establishment  of 
a  CouncU  on  Energy  Policy:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3619.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  In  order  to  establish  a 
National  Cemetery  System  within  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr     DOWNING    (for    himstlf.    Mr 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Robebt  W   Daniel. 
JR..   Mr.   Robinson    of    Virginia.   Mr. 
Satterfield,    Mr.    Broyhill    of    Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Wampler.  Mr.  Bitler.  Mr 
Parris.     and     Mr.     W.     C.      (Dan) 
Daniel)  : 
H.R.    3620.   A   bill   to   establish    the   Great 
Dismal  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Refuse:   to 
the    Committee    on    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.R.  3621.  A  bill  to  amend  title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Servic*  Act  to  extend  lor  3 
years  the  program  of  a-ssistance  for  popula- 
tion research  and  voluntary  family  planning; 
programs:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY  (lor  him.self.  Mr 
B.^FALis.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr 
BiRGE.NER.  Mr.  CoLtiER.  Mr.  Crane. 
Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina.  Mr 
Devine.  Mr.  DoNOHiE,  Mr.  Edwards 
of     California.     Mr.     Eiiferg.     Mr. 

EfeHLEMAN.  Mr    FORSYTHE.  Mr.  GoLD- 

WATER.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vlr;:inia. 

Mr.   HuDNUT.   and   Mr.   Johnson   of 

Pennsylvania)  : 
H.R.  3622.  A  biU  to  provide  adjustment 
assistance  to  prisoners-oi-war  ot  the  Vietnam 
era  because  of  the  Inhuiuane  circtimstances 
of  their  incarceration;  to  the  Commuiee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    FINDLEY    (for    himself.    Mrs. 

Hansen   of   Washington,   Mr.   Kfmp, 

Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Martin 

of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  RiNALt>o.  Mr. 

Roe.  Mr.  Roncallo  of  New  York.  Mr. 

Rosenthal,      Mr.      RtrNNELs.      Mr. 

Symington.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wn  son 

of    CBllfornlR,    Mr.    Williams,    Mr. 
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Yatbon,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  and 
Mr.  ZwACH) : 
HR.  3623.  A  bill  to  provide  adjustment 
as  sistance  to  prlsoners-of-war  of  the  Vietnam 
er  I  because  of  the  inhumane  circumstances 
of  their  incarceration;  to  the  Committee  on 
v4terana'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  3624.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
fo  •  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
pa  rity  price  therefor;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ag  rlculture. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Abd- 

NOR,  and  Mr.  Denholm)  : 

iU.  3625.  A  bill   to  amend  the  Disaster 

Rt^ief  Act  of  1970  with  respect  to  eligibility 

relocation  assistance;   to  the  Committee 

Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PRENZEL: 

R.  3626.  A  bUl  to  amend   the  Internal 

Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  taxpayer 

ileductlon  from  gross  income  for  medical, 

,    and    certain   other   expenses    paid    In 

with  the  adoption  of  a  child;  to 

th4  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    PRENZEL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Phaser.    Mr.    Aspin.    Mr.    Bergland, 
Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Burhson  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Cederberg,  Mr.  Conters, 
Mr.  Denholm,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  PoRD,  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Kas- 
TENMEiER,    Mr.    Matne,    Mr.    Nedzi, 
Mr.  Nelsen,  Mr.  Qinx,   Mr.  Rizgle, 
Mr.  Vandeh  Jagt,  Mr.  Zablocki,  and 
Mr.  ZwACH)  : 
R.  3627.  A  bill  relative  to  the  oil  Import 
prdgram;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Mefins. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 

R.  3628.  A  bin  to  extend  benefits  under 

8191  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 

aw  enforcement  ofiBcers  and  firemen  not 

by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 

otally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty;  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

R.  3629.  A  bill  to  amend  section  832(e) 

the  Internal   Revenue   Code   of   1954;    to 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

R.  3630.  A  bin  to  extend  for  3  years  the 

during    which    certain    dyeing    and 

materials    may    be    imported    free 

duty;    to   the    Committee   on   Ways   and 
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By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
R.  3631.  A  bUl  to  provide  benefits  to 
survivors  of  members  of  the  uni- 
servlces  and  law  enforcement  officers 
In  the  line  of  duty;  to  the  Committee 
the  Judiciary. 
R.  3632.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
repairs  and  Improvements  In  owner- 
ipied  residential  property  and  to  eliml- 
the  property  depreciation  allowances 
certain  nonowner  occupied  rental  prop- 
;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DROVER: 
R.  3633.  A  bill  to  establish  a  contiguous 
zone  (to  the  outer  limits  of  the  Con- 
Shelf)   beyond  the  territorial  sea  of 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
t  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 

3634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Outer  Cen- 
tal Shelf  Lands  Act,  to  establish  a  Na- 
Marine  Mineral  Resources  Trust,  and 
other   purposes:    to  the   Committee   on 

Marine  and  Fisheries. 
R.  3635.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
Interior  to  assist  the  States  in  con- 
ing  damage   caused   by   predatory   anl- 
to   establish    a   program   of    research 
the  control  and  conservation  of 
animals;    to   restrict    the   use   of 
chemicals  as  a  method  of  predator  con- 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commlt- 
an  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
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By  Mr.  HALEY: 
H.R.  3636.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  renewal 
licenses  for  the  operation  of  a  broadcsisting 
station  may  be  issued  for  a  term  of  5  years 
and  to  establish  certain  standards  for  the 
consideration  of  applications  for  renewal  of 
broadcasting  licenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
H.R.  3637.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing a  proposed  Ohio  River  National  Park- 
way in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  3638.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  apply  numerical 
limitations  on  total  lawful  admissions  to  aU 
Inunlgrants,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himself 
Mr.    BvRKE    of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Karth,  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.    McKiNNET,    Mr.    Moakley,    Mr. 
MooRHEAD      of     Pennsylvania,      Mr. 
Moss.    Mr.    ONeill.    Mr.    Pike,    Mr. 
Price    of    Elinois,    Mr.    REtJSS,    Mr. 
Rees.    Mr.    RoBisoN    of    New    York, 
Mr.    RODiNO,    Mr.    Schneebeli,    Mr. 
Steigeb  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Missouri,    Mr.    Williams,    and    Mr. 
YoDNcof  ininols) : 
H.R.  3639.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  with  respect  to  the 
exclusion  of  agricultural  commodities  from 
export  controls;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himself, 
Mr.    Burke    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
CoNTE.  Mr.  Kyros,  Mrs.  Abzuo,  Mr. 
BoLAND.  Mr.  Brasco.  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.     Cleveland,     Mr.     Cohen,     Mr. 
Cronin.  Mr.  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.   Eilberg,   Mr.   Flood,   Mr.   Gude, 
Mrs.     Grasso.     Mr.    Hamilton,    Mr. 
Hanley.     Mr.     Hastings,     and     Mr. 
Helstoski)  : 
H.R.  3640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  with  respect  to  the 
exclusion  of  agricultural  commodities  from 
export  conrtols;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS : 
H.R.  3641.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  for  2  additional  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H  R.  3642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  reaf- 
firm that  such  funds  made  available  for  each 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  programs   pro- 
vided for  In  such  act  be  fully  obligated  in 
said    year,   and    for  other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3643.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  and 
Int^tlgation  to  assess  the  extent  of  the 
datnJige  done  to  the  environment  of  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  as  the  result 
of  the  operations  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  such  countries,  and  to  con- 
sider plans  for  effectively  rectifying  such 
damage;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

H  R.  3644.  A  bill  to  provide  for  improved 
labor-management  relations  in  the  Federal 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON : 
H.R.  3645.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  that  under 
certain  circumstances  exclusive  territorial 
arrangements  shall  not  be  deemed  unlawful; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


By     Mr.     HICKS     (for     himself,    Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Derwin- 
SKi,  Mr.  DoRN,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Metcalee! 
Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  SiskJ 
and  Mr.  Udall)  : 
H.R.  3646.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Telecasting 
of  Sports  Contests  Act  of  September  30,  1961 
(75  Stat.   732),  as   amended,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HILLIS: 
H.R.  3647.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respect- 
ing firearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms 
in  the  commission  of  any  felony  and  to  in- 
crease the  penalties  In  certain  related  exist- 
ing provisions,  to  lower  certain  age  limits 
from  21  years  to  18,  and  to  eliminate  certain 
recordkeeping    provisions    with    respect    to 
ammunition;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  3648.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $3,000  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  permitted  each 
year  without  deductions  from  benefits  there- 
under and  to  reduce  from  72  to  70  the  age 
at  which  these  deductions  will  cease  to  be 
made  from  benefits  based  on  such  Individ- 
ual's wage  record;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3649.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
the  individual  income  tax  for  tuition  paid 
for  the  elementary  or  secondary  education 
of  dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  means. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD   (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoRTON,   Mr.   Anderson   of   Illinois, 
Mrs.     BtniKE     of     California,     Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
Flood,     Mr.     Prjelinghuysen,     Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Regula,  Mr. 
RoBisoN  of  New  York,  Mr.  Tiernan, 
Mr.   Veyset,   Mr.   Whitehurst,   and 
Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  3650.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  In  the  Executive  Office  of 
the    President   and    a   Consumer   Protection 
Agency  in  order  to  secure  within  the  Federal 
Government  effective  protection  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.R.  3651.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   Stetes   Code    to   make    certain    that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  In- 
creases In  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOSMER: 
H.R.  3652.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  review  certain  requirements 
for  the  project  for  Anaheim  Bay,  Calif.;   to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  3653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of   1936,  as  amended,   to  re- 
affirm  that  such   funds   made  available   for 
each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  such  act  be  fully  obligated  in 
said  year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

HR.  3654.  A  bni  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances 
exclusive  territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Hender- 
son. Mr.  Taylor  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Ruth,  Mr.  Mizell, 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina) : 
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H.R.  3655.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  TTfl.C.  41)  to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances 
exclusive  terrltm-ial  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr. 
Aspin,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bergland, 
Mr.  BEvnx.  Mr.  Bukleson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Denholm, 
Mr.  DicK£N9Dir,  Mr.  Etins  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  FtsHKR,  Mr.  Fulton,  Mr. 
HAMTi.Toif.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 

HARVKT,    BAr.    HUNGATE,    Mr.    ICHORD, 

Mr.  King.  Mr.  Litton,   Mr.   Meeds, 

Mr.  MiLFoto,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Mills 

of  Arkansas) : 

H.R.  3656.  A  bUl  to  provide  price  support 

for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 

parity  price  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    MoLLOHAN,   Mr.    Nichols, 
Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Pickle, 
Mr.  Poagb,  Mr.  Rasick,  Mr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Roy, 
Mr.  SiSK,  Mr.  Stked,  Mr.  Stephens, 
Mr.  TATLoa  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Thornton,     Mr.     Wagconner,     Mr. 
Wampler,    Mr.    Won   Pat.    and    Mr. 
Preyer) : 
HJl.  3657.  A  bin  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Miss  JORDAN: 
H.R.  3658.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  KAZEN: 
H.R.  3659.  A  bUl  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
H.R.  3660.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ISvANs  of  Colorado) : 
H.R.  3661.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  within  the  Vermejo  Ranch,  New 
Mexico   and   Colorado,   for  addition   to   the 
national  forest  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  3662.  A  bUl   to  authorize  pilot  field 
research  programs  for  the  control  of  agri- 
cultural and  forest  pests  by  Integrated  bio- 
logical-cultural methods;   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  3663.  A  bUl  to  establish  more  effective 
community  planning  and  development  pro- 
grams (and  expand  the  related  provisions 
of  existing  programs)  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  assistance  to  small  communities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H.R.  3664.  A  bin  to  amend  section  161  of 
the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  to 
utilize  a  portion  of  the  funds  for  homemak- 
ing  and  consumer  education  programs  to 
assist  the  elderly;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  3665.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
TrafRc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  design  standards  for  school- 
buses  and  to  require  the  establishment  of 
certain  standards  for  schoolbuses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJl.  3666.  A  biU  to  require  that  all  school - 
buses  be  equipped  with  seat  belU  for  passen- 
gers and  seat  backs  of  sufficient  height  to 
prevent  injury  to  passengers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


H.R.  3667.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Inderal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive territorial  arrangements  shaU  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Conimlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3668.  A  bill  to  protect  hobbyists 
against  the  reproduction  or  manufacture  of 
imitation  hobby  Items  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional protections  for  American  hobbyists; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  3669.  A  bin  to  promote  research  and 
development  of  drugs  and  chemical  com- 
pounds for  use  in  the  cure,  prevention,  or 
treatment  of  heroin  addiction;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3670.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1B65,  as  amended,  to  establish  an  emergency 
Federal  economic  assistance  program,  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  declare  areas  of  the 
Nation  which  meet  certain  economic  and 
employment  criteria  to  be  economic  disaster 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

US..  3671.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  restore 
entitlement  to  educational  benefits  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  3672.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of 
aid  or  assistance  under  the  various  Federal- 
State  public  assistance  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams (and  recipients  of  assistance  under 
the  veterans'  pension  and  compensation  pro- 
grams or  any  other  Federal  or  federally  as- 
sisted program)  will  not  have  the  amount 
of  such  aid  or  assistance  reduced  because  of 
increases  in  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Harsha,  and  Mr.  Lott)  : 

HR.  3673.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MOSS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moorheao  of  Pennsylvania) : 

HJl.  3674.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  to  provide  that  news  persons 
shaU  not  be  required  to  disclose  the  sources 
of  their  information,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  OBEY: 

H.R.  3675.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1949  as  amended  to  estab- 
lish a  support  price  for  milk  for  the  market- 
ing year  beginning  April  1,  1973.  and  to  pro- 
vide for  adjustments  in  the  support  price  of 
milk  during  Its  marketing  year;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Moak- 
ley, Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  MosuER.  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr. 
Blatnik,  and  Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 

H.R.  3676.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  II  and 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
qualified  drugs,  requiring  a  physician's  pre- 
scription or  certification  and  approved  by  a 
formulary  committee,  among  the  Items  and 
services  covered  tinder  the  hospital  insurance 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  hinxself  and  Mr. 
Rinaldo) : 

H.R.  3677.  A  bUl  to  repeal  section  15  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Act  of  1964,  to  remove 
certain  limitations  on  the  amount  of  grant 
assistance  which  may  be  available  in  any  one 
State;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 

H.R.  3678.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  the 
computation  of  payments  for  tlie  production 
of  cotton  ill  any  drought  year,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


H.R.  3679.  A  bUl  to  provide  greater  assur- 
ance of  Federal  fiscal  responsibUity;  to  the 
Committee  on  CJovernment  Operations. 

H  R.  3680.  A  bni  to  change  the  fiscal  year 
of  the  U.S.  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

HR.  3681.  A  bin  to  facUitat*  equipment 
interchange  between  and  among  the  several 
modes  of  transportation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Intersta'*  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  3682.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39.  Uniie<l 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Reor- 
ganization Act.  to  provide  that  proposed 
changes  in  postal  rates  and  classes  shall  be 
submitted  to  Congress  and  shall  be  ineflec- 
tlve  if  either  House  disapproves  such  change^ 
by  three-fifths  vote,  to  repeal  the  authoriza- 
tion for  temporary  postal  rates  and  classes. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

HJl.  3683.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
valuation  of  a  decedent's  interest  in  a  ranch, 
farm,  or  closely  held  business  may  at  the 
election  of  the  executor  be  determined,  for 
estate  tax  purposes,  solely  by  reference  to 
its  value  for  such  use;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Blackburn,  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Madi- 

GAN.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Quie.  and  Mr. 

Young  of  Illinois) : 

HR.  3684.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 

to  establish  a  system  to  ration  fuel  oil  among 

civilian    tisers    in    order   to    provide    for    an 

equitable  distribution  of  fuel  on  In  areas  of 

.shortage;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 

Currency. 

By     Mr.     RAILSBACK     (for     himself, 

Mr.  Madigan,  Mr,  O'Brien,  and  Mr. 

Young  of  lUlnols)  : 

HR.3685.  A  bin:   Deregulation  of  natural 

pas:    to   the    Committee   on   Interstate   and 

Foreign  Commerce, 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
HR.  3686.  A    bin    to    establish    treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  for  drug  depen- 
dent members  of  the  Armed  Forces:   to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  3G87.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Sickle  Cell  Anemia 
Institute;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  3688.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  Interstate 
trafficking  and  sale  of  hypodermic  needles 
and  syringes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3689.  A  bill  to  provde  for  tlie  con- 
stitutional conduct  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  it  relates  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  19C4,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3690.  A    bill    to    establish    minimum 
prisoner  treatment  standards  for  prisons  in 
the  United  Slates,  and  to  create  an  agency 
to  hear  complaints  arising  from  alleged  in- 
fractions   of   such    Kiandard-s:    to   llie    Coni- 
niilice  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REID: 
H.R.  3691.  A     bill     to    stabilize     rents     in 
States   liaving   low  rental   vacancy   rales:    to 
the  Ctimmittee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  REID  (for  hlms"  ',  Ms.  Abzuc. 
Mr.    Badillo.    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr. 
CoNTERS.    Mr.    Danielson,    Mr.    Uf. 
l.rco.   Mr.   Flood.   Mrs.   Gbasbo.   Mr. 
GuDE,  Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  HEem.tR 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Moop.HEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Moss)  : 
H.R.  3692.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  constitu- 
tional prerogatives  and  re.'iponsiblllties  of  tlie 
legislative    branch;    to    the    Committee    on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  REID  i  f or  himself.  Mr.  Nix.  Mr. 
Obey,  Mr.  O'Hara.  Mr.  Podell.  Mr. 
Price   of  Illinois.  Mr.   Rancel,   Mr. 
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Rxzs,  Mr.  RooNET  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  RossifTHAL,  Mr.  Seiberung,  Mr. 
TmwAN,    Mr.    Wok    Pat,    and    Mr. 
Yatbok) : 
H.R.  3693.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  constl- 
tlitlonal  prerogatives  and  responsibilities  of 
t  le  legislative  branch;  to  the  Committee  on 
C  overnment  Operations. 
ByMr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  3894.  A  bill  to  amend  the  joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  American  Revolution 
E  Icentennlal  Commission,  as  amended:  to  the 
C  ^nunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3695.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  American 
Hfevoimion  Bicentennial  administration  and 
f<  r  other  purposes;  to  the  Commission  on  the 
Jpdiciary. 

ByMr.  ROE: 
H Jl.  3696.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conser- 
vition,  protection,  and  propagation  of  species 
oi  subspecies  of  fish  and  wildlife  that  are 
tl.reatened  with  extinction  or  likely  within 
tl  e  foreseeable  future  to  become  threatened 
wth  extinction,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
tl  e  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
P  sherles. 

H.R.  3697.  A  bill  to  proviae  adequate  men- 
t«  1  health  care  and  psychiatric  care  to  all 
A  nerlcans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
^4eans. 

By  Mr.  RONCALXO  of  Nev  York: 
JH.R.  3698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency 
El  [iployment  Act  of  1971  to  extend  for  1  year 
(t  trough  the  fiscal   year   1974),  at  current 
le  'els.  the  authorization  of  funds  for  carry- 
in;  out  such  act  (Including  the  special  em- 
pl  )yment  assistance  program);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
p.R.  3699.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  sonic  booms'by 
ci  '11  aircraft  within  the  United  States:  to  the 
Ci  mmlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Burton,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Cor- 
MAN,  Mr.  Cotter.  Mr.  De  Lugo,  Mr. 
Dices.  Mr.  DoNOHUE,  Mr  Drinan,  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Pish,  and  Mr.  Flood)  : 
J.R.  3700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Fc  od.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
la  )els  on  all  foods  to  disclose  each  of  their 
In  jredients;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
arid  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fountain.  Mrs.  Grasso.  Mr.  Hawk- 
ins, Miss  HoLTZMAN.  Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.    Lehman.    Mr.    Matsunaga.    Mr. 

MaZZOU,  Mr.  MOAKLEY,  Mrs.  SCHROE- 

DEB,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr.  McCormack)  : 
h.R.  3701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Fc:xl,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the 
lal  lels  on  all  foods  to  disclose  each  of  their 
Inj  redients:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
anp  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzug.  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Burton.  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  CoR- 
iLAN,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  De  Lugo,  Mr. 
Dices.  Mr.  DoNOHUz.  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Flood,  and  Mr.  Foun- 
tain) : 
I.R.  3702.  A  bill  to  require  that  certain 
pr  >cessed  or  packaged  consumer  products  be 
lal  eled  with  certain  information,  and  for 
otlier  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
st4te  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Grasso,  Mr.  Helstoski.  Miss  Holtz- 
MAN,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mrs. 
Schboeder,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
Wok  Pat,  and  Mr.  Yatbon  )  : 
I.R.  3703.  A  blU  to  require  that  certain 
pr  (cessed  or  packaged  consumer  products  be 


labeled  with  certain  information,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzttg,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Burton, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
CORMAN,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  De  Lugo, 
Mr.  DiGGs,  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fish,  and  tfiT. 
Flood)  :  ,  ** 

H.R.  3704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  to  require  certain  label- 
ing to  assist  the  consumer  in  purchases  of 
packaged  perishable  or  semiperishable  foods; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fountain,    Mrs.    Grasso,    Mr,    Hel- 
stoski, Miss  HoLTZMAN,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Lehman.  Mr,  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY,   Mrs.   Schroeder.    Mr.    Syming- 
ton, Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr,  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  3705.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  to  require  cetrain  label- 
ing to  assist  the  consumer  in  purchases  of 
packaged  perishable  or  semiperishable  foods; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL   (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzug,    Mr.    Badillo,    Mr.    Burton, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Corman,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  De  Lugo, 
Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Drinan, 
Mr,  Fascell,  Mr,  Flood,  Mrs,  Grasso. 
Mr,  Helstoski,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Leh- 
man,  Mr.   Matsunaga.   Mr.   Mazzoli, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and 
Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R,  3706.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop, 
ment  of  a  uniform  system  of  quality  grades 
for  consumer  food  products;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL   (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzug,    Mr.    Badillo,    Mr.    Burton, 
Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Corman,    Mr. 
Cotter,  Mr.  De  Lugo,  Mr,  Diggs,  Mr. 
Donohue,  Mr,  Drinan,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Flood,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Hawk- 
ins, Mr.  Helstoski,   Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Lehman.  Mr,  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Moak- 
LEY,    Mrs.    Schroeder.    Mr.    Syming- 
ton, Mr.  Won  Pat.  and  Mr.  Yatron  )  : 
H.R.  3707.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  the  labels 
on  certain  package  goods  to  contain*  the  name 
and  place  of  business  of  the  manufacturer, 
p.\cker.  and  distributor:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr,  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzug,    Mr.    Badillo.    Mr.    Burton, 
Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Corman,    Mr. 
Cotter,  Mr.  De  Lugo,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 
Donohue,  Mr,  Drinan.  Mr.  Fascell. 
Mrs.    Grasso,    Mr.    Helstoski,    Miss 
HoLTZMAN.    Mr.    Lehma.v,   Mr.    Mat- 
sunaga, Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr,  Moakley, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and 
Mr,  Yatron  )  : 
H  R.  3708,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  to  require  the  disclo- 
sure by  retail  distributors  of  unit  retail  prices 
of  packaged  consumer  commodities,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzug.  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Burton, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr. 
Cotter.  Mr,  De  Lugo.  Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 
Donohue,  Mr,  Dri.van.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
F^ooD,  Mrs.  Grasso.  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Miss  Holtzman,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
Yatron) : 
H.R.  3709.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization   Act   of   1970,   to   stabilize   the 


retail  prices  of  meat  for  a  period  of  45  days 
at  the  November  1972  retaU  levels  and  to 
require  the  President  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  plan  for  Insuring  an  adequate  meat 
supply  for  TJ.S.  consumers  reasonable  meat 
prices  and  a  fair  return  on  Invested  capital 
to  farmers,  food  processors,  and  food  retail- 
ers: to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Ms. 

Abztjg,  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Bubton,  Mrs. 

Chisholm,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Cotter] 

Mr.  De  Lugo,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Dono- 

HtJE,  Mr.  Dbinan,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 

Pish,   Mr.   Helstoski,   Miss   Holtz- 

MAN,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mrs.  Schroeder, 

and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 

H.R.  3710.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  meat  quota 

provisions  of  Public  Law  88-482;  to  the  Com- 

mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Burton,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,      Mr.      Cleveland,      Mr. 
Corman,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  De  Lugo, 
Mr.      Diggs,      Mr.     Donohue,      Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Flood,  Mrs. 
Grasso,  Mr.  Hawkins,  B4r.  BteLSTOSKi, 
Miss   HOLTZMAN,    Mr.    Lehman,    Mr. 
Moakley,      Mrs.      Schroeder,      Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
Yatron  ) : 
H.R.  3711.  A  bill  to  require  that  durable 
consumer  products  be  labeled  as  to  durabil- 
ity and  performance  life;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzug,  Mr.  Badhxo,  Mr.  Burton,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Cotter, 
Mr.  De  Lugo,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Dono- 
hue, Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mrs.  Grasso, 
Miss  HOLTZMAN,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr, 
Lehman,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.   3712.   A  bin  to  require  that  certain 
durable  products  be  prominently  labeled  as 
to  date  of  manufacture  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Ms. 
Abzug,   Mr.   Badillo,   Mr.   Bergland, 
Mr.    Burton,    Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr. 
Corman,  Mr.  De  Lugo,  Mr.  Diggs.  Mr. 
Donohue,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Fascell, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  3713.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  make  sales  promo- 
tion games  unfair  methods  of  competition: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself,  Ms, 
Abzug.    Mr.    Badillo,    Mr.    Burton, 
Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Corman,    Mr. 
Cotter,  Mr.  De  Lugo,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr, 
Donohue,   Mr.   Drinan,   Mr.   Flood, 
Mrs.    Grasso,    Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Moak- 
ley. Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  3714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intergov- 
ernmental  Cooperation   Act  of   1968   to   im- 
prove   intergovernmental    relationships    be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  States  and 
municipalities,   and   the   economy   and   effi- 
ciency of  government  by  providing  Federal 
cooperation  and  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment and  strengthening  of  State  and  local 
offices  of  consumer  protection;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  3715.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  increase  immigration 
from   Western  Hemisphere  nations;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
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H.R.  3716.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
aliens  illegally  in  the  United  States  may  have 
their  status  adjusted  to  that  of  permanent 
residents;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3717.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  certain  documen- 
tation before  the  Issuance  of  social  security 
account  numbers  to  aliens  and  citizens;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD: 
H.R.  3718.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.   SEBELIUS    (for  himself,  Mr. 

Shriver,     Mr.     Skubitz,     and     Mr. 

Winn)  : 

H,R.  3719.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 

for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percentum  of 

the  parity  price  therefor;  to  the  Committee 

on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,     Mr.     Waggonner,     and     Mr. 
Dorn) : 
H.R.  3720.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  develop  and  carry  out  a 
forestry  Incentives  program  to  encourage  a 
higher  level   of   forest   resource   protection, 
development,  and  management  by  small  non- 
Industlal  private  and  non-Federal  public  for- 
est landowners,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
H.R.  3721.  A  bill  to  amend  section  921  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  add  a 
definition  of  "convicted";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  SISK: 
H.R.  3722.  A  bUl  to  define  the  authority  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Inter- 
vene abroad  or  to  make  war  without  the  ex- 
press consent  of  Congress;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ander- 
son   of    Illinois,    Mr.    Byron,    Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Esch, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Doodling,  Mr.  Haley, 
Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Harsha,  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, Mr.  King,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Pepper,   Mr.    Quie,   Mr.   Ruppe,   Mr. 
Sandioan,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Teague 
of  California,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Vigorito,  Mr.  Widnall, 
and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  3723.  A  bill  to  create  a  National  Agrl- 
cultviral  Bargaining  Board,  to  provide  stand- 
ards for  the  qualification  of  associations  of 
producers,  to  define  the  mutual  obligation  of 
handlers   and    associations   of  producers  to 
negotiate    regardi!-.p    agricultural    products 
produced   or   sold   under   contract,   and   for 
otlier  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  3724.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  reaf- 
firm that  such  funds  made  available  for  each 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  programs  pro- 
vided for  in  such  act  be  fully  obligated  in 
said  year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON: 
H.R.  3725.  A  bUl  to  protect  the  public's 
right  to  know;    to  the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Denholm,    and    Mr.    Breckin- 
ridge) : 
H.R.  3726.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  therefor;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  3727.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  compensa- 
tion received  by  an  individual  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  for  service-connected 
disability  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  as 
income  so  as  to  prevent  his  occupance  of 
Government-sponsored  hoitsing  (or  so  as  to 
increase  the  rent  which  he  would  otherwise 
be  requh-ed  to  pay);  to  the  Committee  on 
Bankmg  and  Currency. 

H.R.  3728.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  individuals  be 
apprised  of  records  concerning  them  which 
are  maintained  by  Government  agencies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  3729.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  activ- 
ities in  time  of  war  or  armed  conflict;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3730.  A  bUl  to  impose  certain  safe- 
guards on  investigations  carried  out  by  Fed- 
eral agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3731.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  3732.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  code,  to  establish  a  Court  of  Veterans' 
Appeals  and  to  prescribe  its  Jurisdiction  and 
functions;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

H.R.  3733.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  to  assume 
control  of  overseas  war  memorials  erected  by 
private  persons  and  non-Federal  and  foreign 
agencies,  and  to  demolish  such  war  me- 
morials in  certain  instances;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3734.  A  bUl  to  transfer  control  of 
Pershing  Hall  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  in  order  that  such  building  may 
be  preserved  as  a  memorial  to  General  of  the 
Armies  of  the  United  States  John  J.  Pershing 
while  being  utilized  In  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3735.  A  bill  to  transfer  control  of 
Pershing  Hall  to  the  Secretary  of  State;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  3736.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3101 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  the  proceeds  of  any  policy  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Life  Insurance,  National  Service  Life 
Insurance,  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance, or  Veterans'  Group  Life  Insurance  shall 
not  l>e  Included  in  the  computation  of  the 
gross  value  of  the  insured's  estate  for  Federal 
estate  tax  or  State  Inheritance  tax  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (by  request) : 
H.R.  3737.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of  equal 
rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  3738.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  continuance  of  special  health  care  cov- 
erage for  retarded  or  handicapped  dependents 
of  certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  after 
the  retirement  of  such  members;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin : 
H.R.  3739.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  pen- 
alties for  the  use  of  firearms  in  the  commis- 
sion of  certain   crimes  of  violence;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3740.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Burke  of  California) : 
H.R.   3741.  A  bill  to  protect   confidential 
sources  of  the  news  media;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ByMr.  WARE: 
H.R.  3742.  A   bill  to   amend   the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
H.R,  3743.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Lead-Ba.sed 
Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currencv. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS    (for  'himself  and 
Mr.  Whitehurst)  : 
H.R,  3744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  joint  reso- 
lution establishing  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYATT: 
H.R,  3745.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  Untied 
States  Code,  so  as  to  provide  that  increase.s 
in   social   security   benefits,   railroad   retire- 
ment   benefits,    and    cost-of-living    adjust- 
ments of  civil  service  retirement  annuities 
shall  be  disregarded  under  certain  circum- 
stances In  determining  eligibility  for  or  the 
amount  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation for  dependent  parents  of  veterau.s 
and  non-service-connected  pension  for  veter- 
ans and  widows:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  3746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  e.x- 
clusive  territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

H.R,  3747.  A  bill  to  protect  collectors  of 
antique  glassware  and  china  against  the 
manufacture  in  the  United  Slates  or  the  im- 
portation of  imitations  of  such  glassware:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R,  3748.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  to  provide  certain  persons  with 
procedures  for  applying  to  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and   Foreign  Commerce, 

H,R,  3749.  A  bUl  to  establish  annual  im- 
port quotas  on  certain  textile  and  footwear 
articles;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr,  ZWACH: 
H.R.  3750.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor:   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
H.J.  Res.   285.   Joint   resolution   to  honor 
American  war  dead  in  Vietnam  by  flying  the 
flag  at  half  staff  from  February  27  to  March 
27,  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  BEARD: 
H  J.  Res.  286.  Joint  resolution  propo.'ilnc; 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States  relating  to  open   admissions 
to  public  school.s:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD : 
H.J.  Res.  287.  Joint  resolution   to  declare 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  its  territorial  sea;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CAMP: 
H.J.  Re.s.  288.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  per- 
mit the  imposition  and  carrying  out  of  the 
death  penalty:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judici.iry. 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.J.  Res.  289.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  la.'<t  Friday 
of  April  of  each  year  as  National  Arl)or  Day; 
to  the  Conimittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  DELANET: 
H.J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  insure  tiiat  due  process  and  equal 
protection  are  afforded  to  an  Individual  from 
the  moment  of  conception:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarv. 
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By  Mr.  DOWNING : 
HJ'.  Res.  292.  Joint,  resolutuu'.  proposing  an 
drufucUiieut  to  Lbe  Coi.^Ut.uUou  uf  Ll.e  United 
>tates:  to  the  ComnLittec  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LENT  (tor  himself,  Mr.  Fulton, 

Mr.  Sanduax,  ai>d  Mr.  6rEF.LMAf.-i  : 

H.J.   Res.   293.  Jotat  reaolution   propoe^ug 

.a  amendnieut  to  ihe  Coustitutiou  of  the 

'Jnited     States     relative     to     neigiiborhcod 

chools;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DE  LUGO  (lor  hn  li^lf  and  Mr. 

Won  Pat)  : 

H.J.  Res.  2S1.  Joint  resolution   proposing 

n  amendment  to  the  Coustitiilion  to  pro- 

ide  for  the  participatioii  of  Guam  aid  the 

'irgin  Islands  in  tiie  electici  of  the  Prc=.i- 

<;eut  and  Vice  President;    to  the  Coinmutee 

4n   the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.J.  Res.  294.  Joint  resolution  to  e.stabiish 
temporary  commission  to  study  the  rela- 
1  ioasiiip  between  drug  addiction  and  crime 
I  nd  malce  recommendations  for  the  control 
(  f  sucb  addiction;  to  the  CommiUee  on  the 
.  udiclaxy. 

By  Mr  RUNNELS: 
HJ.  Res.  205.  Jcint  re.=^  '.r.  ti  establish- 
1  ig  expenditure  priorities  betv.een  crtre  fcr 
.American  war  dead.  Aineri-a.i  pr.sciiers  of 
var,  American  veterans  and  the  recoiistruc- 
t  on  of  North  Vielioua,  to  ihe  Conumttee  on 
I'  oreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
GuBC)  : 
HJ.  Res.  296.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
t  le  President  to  proclaim  the  last  aeek  of 
I  ji.e  of  each  year  as  Naiionai  .lulistic  Clul- 
tirens  Week:  to  the  Commutec  on  the  Ju- 
(fciary 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia: 
HJ.  Res.  207.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
t  le  Tule  Elk  National  W  lidlife  Refuge;  to  the 
Cf>aimjtiee  on   Merci:aiit  Alar«ne    and   Pisii- 
.es. 

By  Mr  ZABLOCKI 
HJ.   Hes.   2!^.   Joint   resoiuticu   proprsing 
amendmeiu   to   the   Constituiion   of   the 
iiat  <J'  e  process  and 
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lal  piotection  are  afforded  tc  an  individual 
fiom  the  moment  of  conceplicn.  to  the  Com- 
njittee  on  tiie  Judjciary. 

By  Ur  BROWN  of  California: 
H.    Con.    Reb     1C6     Concurrent    resolution 
r(|ciuesting  the   Pres.dent  to  pr(:<-la;m   M.^.rch 
the  veriiai  equun.'X.  ol  ench  year  a.s  Eartii 
r^y;    to  the  Coiiunntee  oi.  the  Jiidiciary. 

By  Mr  FREY  (for  himself.  Mr  ALiiX- 
ANOES.  Mr.  An-de&oON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
ARtHER.  Mr  Blackbt-kn-.  Mr.  C<jL'ch- 
1.1.V,  Mr.  Danuxson.  Mr.  DESwrNSKi. 
Mr.  Flowbf.s.  Mr.  FoasTTKE.  Mr. 
Fountain,  Mr.  Pk£n<:aj.,  and  Mr. 
Hanna>  : 
H  Con.  Res.  107.  Concurrent  resolution 
require  a  court  impact  statement  In  each 
r(fc>ort  of  legisifttion  from  a  committee  of 
ei^er  House  of  Congress  to  tiiat  House:  to 
tiie  Committee  on  Ru:es. 

By  .Mr  F:;EY  (for  h.niself,  Mr.  HiUi- 
RiMCTox.  Mr  Hastiucs.  Mr.  HvEE.t. 
Mr.  ICHoao.  Mr  Kemtnc.  Mr.  Mah.- 
LXARo.  Mr.  Mallasi-.  Mr  Robinson  of 
Virginia,  itr  Ve.szt.  Mr.  W.»ee.  Mr. 
WHiTtHLTtsT.  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  Mr. 
Wvrin  : 

Re?    108    Concurrent  resolution  to 

a   court    impa"t  stateme:it    In   each 

retoort    of    legislation    from   a    committee   of 

ei  her  Houte  of  Con-re-s  to  that  House;   to 

e  Comn-.ittee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr  PATMAN: 
H  Con.  Res  109  Concurrent  rt^olntlon 
piDvtding  for  the  printing  of  remarks  of 
tr  .bute  to  the  lat«  President  of  the  United 
S(  ates,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson;  to  the  Com- 
mlltee  on  Hovise  Administration. 
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By  Mr.  HARRINGTON; 

H.  Res.  184.  Besoluucn  providing  for  two 
additional  student  coagret>sKNial  interns  for 
Memi>ers  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Ptierto  Rico, 
and  each  Delegate  to  Uie  House,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Adiu  mist  rat  ion 

By  Mr    HEBERT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bp...\y  , 

H.  P^.=  .  185.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  o.i  Armed  Services  to  conduct 
full  and  complete  studies  and  i'lvestigations 
ar.d  niake  inquiries  on  r.ny  and  all  matters 
v.ithin  its  Jurisdiction  as  set  forth  in  clause 
3.  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  cf  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Res.  186.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
c  ■•  '-ijes  of  inv^■stlcatlon^  and  studies  to  bo 
f-ciK'ucteti  by  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
i':es  pursus-it  to  H.  Res.  185:  to  the  Com- 
ij-r  ee  a  House  Admintstrat  ion. 
Ev  ,\:r-   '^rLLIVAN; 

H.  Res  187.  Refolu'ion  an Lhori? i ne  the 
Coinimttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
trns  to  conduct  certain  studies  and  inifesti- 
:;ation£:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


'  MEMORI.*LS 

Uncer  clause  4  of  vule  XXII.  meinoii- 
al.s,  were  piestmtd  and  leferred  as 
xoiiow.s ; 

21  By  tV.p  FPFAKFP  • 

A  mcmor.ol  cf  the  Legislature  of  the  Fi?.te 
rf  Oklahoma,  relative  to  funding  of  the 
Lihr>ry  Servirtrs  and  Ccnstmctinn  Act;  to 
ti;c  Coiainiifo  rn  .^ppmprlation':. 

22  .*l5!o.  a  memonsl  of  the  L-eglslatnre  of 
the-  fctate  of  Idaho,  relfti'.e  to  the  formnia 
for  the  distribution  of  Federal  fund«i  to  edn- 
cation?.!  prr^T^ms;  to  the  C'jmmittee  on 
Fri'"T>t:c:i  and  Labor. 

2:1  Also.  Leg'-Iatni-e  of  the  State  of  Ok'a- 
hrni?.,  relative  to  the  la'e  Presijlent  Lyndon 
Baine-:  Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Ariministration . 

24  Also  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Territory  of  (^Mam  relative  to  the  Hnior- 
able  Antonio  B  Won  Put:  to  tlie  Committee 
on  Interior  and  li.^Mlar  .*tTair^. 

C5  Also,  a  m°Tnortal  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  relative  to  the  highway 
trtiEt  fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

2C  .Also  a  memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  con- 
tinuinf:  tl>e  proi^tsiojis  of  the  Public  Works 
anfl  Eronomic  Deve!c»pment  .Art  of  1965  so  as 
to  maintain  profxains  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  and  the  Coastal 
Plains  Reeinrai  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Ui:der  clause  1  of  rule  XXIl,  private 
bills  ;ind  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
se;eialli"  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 

H.R    3751.  A  bill  for  the  relief  0/  James  E. 
Fry,    Junior,   and    Margaj-ct    E.    Fry;    to    the 
Ccumiitiee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  BIAGGI: 

H  R  3752  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carlo  Bas- 
sai.iiU,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HP.  3753.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  IppoliU 
Ma!Iei;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H-R  3754.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bruna 
Ttirni  and  Misc  Gra/'iella  Tumi;  to  the  90m- 
niitlee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILI.  of  Virginia; 

H  R.  3755  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
B  Bradley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H  R.  3756.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jerry  p. 
Tomcal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  (by  re- 
quest •  : 
H.R.  3757.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gennaro 
Orlando;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  MaasachusetU : 
HU.  3758.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  Isabel 
Eu';eiiia  Serrtme  Macias  Ferrier;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3759.  A  hin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Ana 
JIaria  de  Lima  Sousa  Raposo  and  her  two 
children,  Paulo  and  Carlos;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  ?!:■  HELSTOSKT : 
■HP.  3760.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Anna  I. 
Di;.-,t;cri.'.   'o'e   heir  of   Dr.   Walter   H.   Duis- 
beig;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  HENDERSON : 
I'D.  :H7GI.  A  l;i!I  for  the  relief  of  Joyce  Ann 
I':Tri<-r:  to  the  Ccmmittee  on  the  Jtidiciarv. 
By  Mr.  LETI^fAN: 
HP    37C2.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ruben 
".l,:;ucl  Maaiup.a;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ■^fINSHALL  of  Ohio: 
.tt  i,    376,5   A  bill  fcr  the  relief  cf  Francesco 
Ar<5ito;   to  tl  e  Committee  on  the  Judiciaiv. 
By  Mr  MU  RPHY  of  Ne  w  York : 
H  R    3764    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Azucer.a 
rast  Ilo-Artavia;    to   the   Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 

HP.  37C5.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gloria 
Hi  rnantlcz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
1.  Kiry. 

H  R.  376C.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Calo;rero 

T^f r.ltia :   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

Bn  Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H  R.  3767.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 

Mr-    Tyrol  c  Mag::ino;   to  the  Committee  on 

tl.e  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3768.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  aj^d 
J-Irs  J  MarccUo  Veroa  Ramos;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judician-. 

By  Mr   SATTERFIELD: 
HP.  376!.'    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  H.  Dbion 
f^mith:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    SYliTMS: 
HR   3770   A  bUl  to  incorporate  in  the  Dis- 
iriot.    of   Columbia   the   Niitional    Inconven- 
ienced Sportsmen's  Association;  to  the  Com- 
mit ee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr    THOMSO.N  of  Wisconsin: 
H  R    .^771    A  bill  for  the  relief  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Sid-^py  Dutc'iin  and  family;  to  the  Cornmit- 
le*  on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr    WYMAN: 
H  R  3772.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward  R 
Davtes:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  YATES; 
H.H   3773.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  President 
to  appoint   Vice   Adm.  Hyman  G.   Rickover. 
U.S.  Navy  retired,   to  the  grade  of  admiral 
on    the    retired   list;    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Sen  ices. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Uiidei-  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

3€.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Ray 
Lake,  and  others,  Troy,  Mo.,  relative  to 
amending  the  Judiciary  and  Judicial  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1948,  to  provide  protection  for 
law  enforcement  officers  stied  for  damages 
In  Federal  court  resulting  from  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

37.  Also,  petition  of  Frank  M.  Meyer,  Bland- 
ford,  Mass.,  relative  to  the  creatlaa  of  Fe<l- 
cra.1  Jttstlces  of  the  peace;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Jtidlciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Walter 
HUDDLESTON,  a  ScHator  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  ruler  of  men  and  na- 
tions, as  this  body  lays  down  its  program 
for  the  coming  months,  enable  all  of  us 
to  undertake  our  tasks  with  the  highest 
wisdom  and  the  most  sincere  dedication 
we  possess,  duly  measuring  what  is  ur- 
gent and  timely  against  what  is  endur- 
ing and  timeless.  Show  us  clearly  what 
our  duty  is  and  help  us  to  be  faithful  in 
doing  it.  Let  all  we  do  be  well  done,  fit 
for  Thine  eyes  to  see.  Light  up  the  small 
duties  and  routine  chores  in  the  belief 
that  glory  may  dwell  in  the  commonest 
task  and  that  all  work  is  a  divine  voca- 
tion since  Thou  didst  enter  our  life  in  a 
carpenter.  May  we  ever  "do  justly,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  our  God." 

We  pray  through  Him  who  is  Lord  of 
all  our  days.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT   PRO    TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Pi-esident  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  B.C.,  February  5, 1973. 
To  the  Senate- 
Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on   official    duties,   I    appoint   Hon.    Walter 
HuDDLESTON,   &  ScnatoF   from   the   State   of 
Kentucky,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


THE    JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ml",  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
Febi-uary  2,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  SOUGHT  ON 
REVISING  REGULATIONS  UNDER 
THE  FEDERAL  ELECTION  CAM- 
PAIGN ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  in 
his  capacity  as  supervisor  for  Senate  elec- 
tions under  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act,  I  wish  to  announce  that  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations  are  being 
solicited  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  a  revision  of  regulations 
issued  under  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  insofar  as  it  applies  to  elections 
for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

This  annoimcement  is  being  made  in 
conjunction  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  aimual  reporting  cycle  under  title 
in  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act.  Year  end  reports  covering  political 
receipts  and  expenditures  relating  to  Sen- 
ate elections  up  to  December  31,  1972, 
were  due  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretarj- 
by  the  last  day  of  Januai'y. 

The  act  contemplates  a  new  annual 
reporting  cycle  in  calendar  year  1973,  in 
which  reports  will  be  due  with  respect  to 
receipts  and  expenditures  made  during 
1973  either  in  anticipation  of  a  future 
Senate  election  or  to  defray  debts  re- 
sulting from  a  past  Senate  election. 

In  planning  to  meet  these  continuing 
responsibilities,  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tai-y  is  anxious  to  benefit  from  the  ex- 
perience of  political  committees  and  can- 
didates who  have  been  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  the  act  since  it  became 
effective  on  April  7,  1972.  Many  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  have  been 
received  already  during  the  first  10 
months  of  operation  under  the  new  bill. 
Comment  has  been  directly  solicited  by 
the  Secretary  from  the  secretaries  of 
state  in  the  33  States  in  which  Senate 
elections  were  held  last  year. 

The  purpose  of  this  announcement  is 
to  invite  formal  comment  from  all  those 
who  wish  to  recommend  changes  or  re- 
visions in  the  administration  of  the  act 
with  respect  to  Senate  elections,  and  who 
may  not  have  already  made  their  views 
known.  Comments  should  be  submitted  in 
letter  form  and  addressed  to: 

Hon.  Francis  R.  Valeo,  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  room  S-221,  U.S,  Capitol,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510, 

All  comments  will  be  given  thorough 
review  and  considered  for  possible  incor- 
poration in  a  revised  version  of  the 
"Manual  of  Law,  Regulations  and  Ac- 
counting Instructions"  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  compliance  with  the  act.  All 
revisions  will  be  made  in  close  collab- 
oration with  the  other  two  supervisor.v 
officers,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  and  the 
Comptroller  General,  so  that  uniform 
regulations  will  apply  to  all  parties  com- 
plying with  the  act. 

In  the  event  that  pertinent  comments 
or  suggestions  appear  to  make  desirable 
basic  changes  in  the  statute,  the  secre- 
tary will  make  appropriate  reference  for 
legislative  consideration. 


I  urge  all  interested  parties  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  assist 
in  the  constructive  implementation  ol 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act. 

I  might  add  that  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  i.s  publishing  shortly  a  techni- 
cal report  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  during 
the  first  annual  reporting  cycle.  The  re- 
port, which  has  been  prepared  by  Mari- 
lyn E.  Courtot  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Computer  Services  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  describes  in 
detail  the  many  complex  preparation? 
which  had  to  be  made  in  a  short  period 
of  time,  including  daily  microfilming  of 
records  with  computerized  indexing,  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
act. 


JOINT     COMMITTEE     ON     NAVAJO- 

HOPI     INDIAN     ADMINISTRATION 

ABOLISHMENT 

Mr.  MANS?teLD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  18,  S.  267. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  267,  to  abolish  the  Joint  Committee  on 
NavajO-Hopi  Indian  Administration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 

consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  ob.jection.  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engros.sed  for 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  pa.«sed  as  follows: 

S.267 
Bp  it  enacted  b;/  ttte  Se7iatr  and  Jioxisc 
of  Rvprcsentatii-es  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  as!>embled.  That  section 
10  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  promote 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi 
Tribes  of  Indians  and  a  better  utllLxation 
of  the  resources  of  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  In- 
dian Reservations,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  April  19,  1950  (64  Stat  47;  25  U.S.C. 
640) ,  is  repealed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  the  abolishment  of  thi.s  par- 
ticular committee  is  the  result  of  Demo- 
cratic initiative. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pemisylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  I  may,  I  should  like  to  commend 
the  Democrats  on  their  initiative  in 
finally  abolishing  one  of  many  com- 
mittees. 


TRIBUTE    TO    FORMER    PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON— OKLAHOMA  HOUSE 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  1008 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.^k 
unanimous  consent  that  Enrolled  House 
Concuirent  Resolution  No.  1008  pas.^ed 
by  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
first  session  of  the  34th  Oklahoma  Leg- 
L-^latm-e,  the  senate  concurring,  having 
to  do  with  the  passing  of  our  distin- 
guished former  President,  Lv-ndon  B. 
Johnson,  and  our  distinguished  late  col- 
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league.  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  be 
inted  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
,  as  f  oUoii's : 


tlDQ 
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Resolution  of  the  Oklahoma  Stats 
RrsoLunoK 


concurrent  resolution  noting  the  life  and 
many  accomplishments  oi  the  Honorable 
Lyndon  B«lnes  Johnson,  36th  President  ol 
the  United  States  of  America;  citing  his 
achjevem«nts  as  a  Congressman,  Senator, 
Vice  President,  and  President;  noting  his 
conapaGslon  and  deep  concern  for  his  fel- 
low man;  expressing  the  sympathy  and 
condolences  oX  the  people  of  Oklahoma  to 
the  family  of  former  Prealdent  Johnson; 
and  directing  distribution) 
Whereas,  on  January  22,  1973.  the  Om- 
ni potent  Lord  of  the  Universe  did  summon 
hJ )  faithful  and  loyal  servant  Lyndon  Balnes 
Jt  bnson,  former  Congrefisman,  Senator,  Vice 
Pi  esldent  and  36th  President  of  these  United 
St  ites;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  appropriate  that  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  Join  the  remainder  of  the  Na- 
tiim  and  the  World  In  recognition  of  the 
00  Qtrlbntions  to  mankind  made  by  Lyndon 
B(  ines  Johnson  throughout  bis  years  of  pub- 
li<   service:  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Johnson  was  born  on  a  farm 
Stonewall.  Texas,  on  August  27,   1908, 
uated  from  high  school  in  Johnson  City, 
as,  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science  De- 
from  Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers 
at  Sen  Marcos.  Texas,  and  attended 
O^rgetown  University  Law  School  in  Wash- 
on,  DC;  and 
Whereas.     Mr.     Johnson      taught     public 
In  Houston  High  School  from  1930 
1932.  served  as  secretary  to  Representa- 
R.  M.  Kleberg  from   1932  to   1935.   and 
appointed  Texas  State  Administrator  of 
National  Youth  Administration  by  Pres- 
ident Prenklin  D.  Roosevelt  In   1935;   and 
Whereas,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  following  the 
of  his  father  and  grandfather  who 
ved  In  the  Texas  Legislature,  sought  and 
n  election  to  Congress   in   1937.   and  was 
thfcn  reelected  to  five  full  terms:  and 

Whereas.  Sir.  Johnson  was  elected  to  t2ie 
Uiited  States  Senate   In   1948.  and  was  re- 
in 1954.  becoming  his  party's  whip  In 
1  and  Majority  Leader  in  1953;  and 
^tereos,   he  was   a   member   of   the   U.S. 
N^val    Reserve    and    served    In    the    United 
tes  Navy  aa  a  Lieutenant  Commander  in 
winning  the  Silver  Star  for  bravery 
action;  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Johnson  was  Texas'  favorite 
for  the  Democratic  presidential  nomi- 
nation in  1856,  and  was  selected  as  the  vlce- 
sidentlal  nominee  in  1960;  and 
Whereas.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  proved  to  be 
tireless  ca.Tipaigner  during  the  election 
a  bard-working  Vice  President  when 
,  representing  President  John  F.  Ken- 
y  abroad  and  serving  as  Chairman  of  the 
nfs  Committee  on  Equal  Employment 
ortunity  and  as  a  member  of  numerous 
i.sory  boards  governing  the  areas  of  r.a- 
■.al  security,  space  and  technology,  and 
Peace  Corps;  and 
Whereas.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  succeeded 
F.  Kennedy  In  the  Presidency  on 
(Jvember  22.  1963,  and  quickly  moved  to 
plete  the  programs  he  had  helped  mold 
Vice  President,  Including  those  in  the 
of  civil  rights,  antlpoverty,  tax  reduc- 
national  defense,  and  education;  and 
Whereas,  winning  election  to  a  full  term  in 
Mr.  Johnson,  his  ^xa  and  resolute 
further  shaped  by  the  crucible  of 
Presidency,  determined  to  complete  the 
plitform  of  the  "New  Frontier,"  and  to  ex- 
pi  nd  upon  Its  goals  many  times  over  through 
th»  worthy  "Great  Society"  program,  insur- 
In  :  a  greater  measure  of  social  and  economic 
Ju  itice    for    all    Americans;    and 
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Whereas.  President  Johnson  guaranteed  to 
all  citizens  more  self-respect  and  a  higher 
degree  of  participation  In  the  tasks  and 
benefits  of  society  through  the  enactment 
of  measures  on  voting  rights,  medicare,  vet- 
erans benefits,  social  security,  minimum 
wages  and  rent  supplements;    and 

Whereas,  he  showed  keen  foresight  and 
great  Innovative  capacity  in  new  programs 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
higher  education,  transportation  planning, 
housing  and  urtwn  development,  model  cities, 
air  and  water  pollution,  and  development  of 
parks  and  recreation  laud — all  areas  which 
have  the  most  vital  Impact  upon  the  quality 
and   style   of  American   life;    and 

Whereas,  the  fruits  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
grams could  readily  be  seen  in  an  Incre&sed 
gross  national  product,  a  drop  in  unemploy- 
ment rates  coupled  with  the  creation  of  over 
seven  million  new  Jobs,  and  an  Increase  of 
$180  billion  In  disposable  personal  income 
for  the  people  of  this  country;  and 

Whereas,  President  Johnson  Increased 
communication  and  understanding  between 
all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  gave  them 
an  enlarged  share  of  freedom  and  security 
through  such  devices  as  the  Peace  Corps, 
Pood  for  Freedom,  t.he  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  a  far-reach- 
ing space  program;  and 

Whereas,  as  President,  Mr.  Johnson  led  the 
Nation  through  a  period  of  extreme  danger 
from  external  enemies,  and  bore  well  the 
difficult  burden  of  leadership  of  the  free 
world  in  its  fight  to  resist  Communist  domi- 
nation; and 

Wlkereas,  President  Johnson's  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  the  American  people  was 
indicated  not  only  Ln  his  WTitlngs,  Including 
This  America,  A  Time  for  Action,  and  The 
Vantage  Point;  Perspectives  of  the  Presiden- 
cy, but  also  in  his  dally  actions  as  a  citizen, 
a  party  leculer  and  a  public  official;  and 

Whereas,  no  mere  listing  of  the  many 
achievements  and  proud  accomplishnkents 
of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  can  descrit}e  adequate- 
ly his  compassion,  his  goodwill  and  his 
proven  capability  for  leadership  and  growth 
within  the  framework  of  our  American  de- 
mocracy; and 

Whereas,  many  Oklahomans  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  known  him  well,  and 
to  have  served  with  him  during  his  long  pub- 
lic career,  so  that  it  is  with  the  special  re- 
gard of  neighbors  and  friends  that  we  ex- 
press our  sincere  admiration  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  Lyndon   Balnes   Johnson. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
34th  Oklahoma  Legislature,  the  senate  con- 
curring therein: 

Section.  1.  That  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
Join  the  Nation  and  the  World  in  recognition 
of  the  achievements  and  accomplishments 
of  Lyndon  Haines  Johnson  during  his  loyal 
tenure  as  a  public  official. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  State  of  Oklahoma  and  its 
citizens  express  their  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
condolences  to  the  family  of  former  President 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

EEC  3.  That  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
spread  in  full  upon  the  pages  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Journals  of  the  1st  Session  of  the 
34th  Oklahoma  Legislature. 

Sec.  4.  That  duly  autiieuticated  copies  of 
this  Resolution,  foilowing  consideration  and 
euroUnient,  be  prepared  for  and  sent  to: 

Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Joliason,  her  daughters 
Lynda  and  Lucl  and  their  families; 

The  Lyndon  B.  John.?on  Library  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  in  Austin; 

Ttie  Library  of  Congress; 

President  Richard  M.  Kixoa; 

Vice  President  Spixo  T.  Acnxw; 

Honorable  Mike  Uansflelo,  Majority  Lead- 
er. United  States  Senate; 

Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker,  United 
States  House  of  Representatives. 


Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  24th  day  of  January,  1973. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  SAM  ERVIN 
OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  published  in  yester- 
day's New  York  Times,  written  by  James 
M.  Naughton,  entitled  "Ervin  Assuming 
Leadership  in  Effort  To  Reassert  the  Au- 
thority of  Congress." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  4,   1973] 

Ebvtm  Assuming  Leadbkhip  rw  Eftobt  To 

Rkassext  the  Authobttt   of  CONCa^iS 

(By  James  M.  Naughton) 

Wasitutgtok.  February  3. — Sam  J.  Ervln, 
Jr.  has  a  Jowly,  lined  laoe  resembling  the 
Appalachian  foothills.  He  frequently  sli^js 
bis  thigh  and  chortles  as  he  tells  courthouse 
anecdotes,  and  at  the  age  of  76,  he  would 
seem  to  be  about  as  rebellious  in  nature  as 
a  retired  country  preacher. 

But  Mr.  Ervln  is  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  his  bible  is  the  United  States 
Constitution — in  its  original  form — and  If 
the  Congress  does  more  this  ye&r  than  just 
talk  about  refisserting  its  authority,  it  will 
be  largely  because  of  Mr.  Ervln. 

"He  is  the  man  to  watch  this  year,"  Sen- 
ator Mike  Mansfield,  the  majority  leader,  said 
the  other  day.  "He'll  have  his  hands  full." 

Tlie  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  iy>wers,  headed  by  Mr.  Ervin, 
conducted  hearings  this  week  and  will  again 
next  week  on  his  projxjsal  to  reqxtire  the 
President  to  spend  money  the  way  Congress 
appropriates  it. 

Another  Judiciary  subcommittee  headed  by 
Mr.  Ervin  will  take  up  later  this  month  an 
ejcaminatjon  of  Government  efforts  to  force 
newsmen  to  reveal  their  sources  of  Informa- 
tion. Mr.  Ervin  will  also  be  chairman  of  a 
full-scale  Senate  investigation  of  charges 
that  the  Committee  for  the  Re-election  of 
the  President  conducted  political  espionage 
and  sabotage  last  year. 

WHITE    HOUSE   CONCERNED 

la  his  spare  moments.  Senator  Ervin  will 
push  for  limits  on  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's use  of  "executive  privilege"  to  with- 
hold testimony  frwn  Congressional  commit- 
tees, on  the  power  of  the  White  House  to 
enter  into  "executive  agreements"  with  other 
governments  and  on  the  President's  use  of 
the  "pocket  veto"  to  kill  measures  enacted 
by  Congress. 

"We're  going  to  have  trouble,"  one  \^^■lite 
House  official  said. 

The  reason  for  the  official's  concern  is  tv.o- 
fold:  After  years  of  acquiescence  in  the 
absorption  of  power  at  the  'White  House. 
Congress  Is  suddenly  awash  with  rhetoric 
about  a  resulting  "constitutional  crisis"; 
and.  after  18  years  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Ervin 
has  acquired  a  reputation  as  its  foremo-st 
consultant  on  the  Constitution. 

"I  have  been  fighting  for  years  to  try  to 
enforce  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers." 
the  Senator  said  as  he  sat  recently  in  his 
bookstrewn  office. 

Until  now.  Mr.  Ervin  said.  Congress  has 
seemed  reluctant  to  do  much  more  than  "en- 
gage in  a  certain  amount  of  Intellectual 
bellyaching"  about  such  matters  as  a  Presi- 
dent's refusal  to  spend  money  as  Congress 
directs. 

Tlius,  as  he  waggled  his  haiidleb«r  eye- 
brows and  brushed  InelTectually  at  stalks  of 
chalk-toned  hair  that  danoed  back  across  his 
forehead,  he  appeared  to  take  an  Impish 
delight  in  the  fact  that  what  he  views  as 
excessive  secrecy  or  arrogance  in  the  Nixon 
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White  House  has  gained  new  allies  for  his 
cause. 

Jlr.  Ervln  has  50  co-sponsors  for  a  bill 
to  require  the  President  to  release  Impound- 
ed appropriations  unless  Congress  consents, 
within  60  days,  to  a  request  to  withhold 
the  money.  Seventeen  senior  Democratic 
Senators  joined  htm  In  filing  a  legal  brief  in 
support  of  a  Missouri  court  test  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's refusal  to  spend  highway  trust 
funds.  The  Senate  Democratic  Caucus  voted 
iHianimously  to  ask  Mr.  Ervin  to  lead  the 
Watergate  investigation. 

At  first  glance,  Mr.  Elrvln's  Senate  career 
seems  fuU  of  contradictions  and  tinlikely  to 
make  him  the  central  figure  in  a  campaign 
to  raise  Congress  to  a  par  with  the  executive 
and  Judiciary. 

He  filibustered  against  civil  rights  bills, 
but  often  Initiated  civil  liberties  legislation. 
He  tried  to  defeat  Federal  housing  programs, 
but  challenged  the  President's  refusal  to 
spend  the  housing  money.  He  backed  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  but  fought  Army  stu^elUance  of 
antiwar  protesters.  He  came  from  the  Bible 
Belt  town  of  Morganton,  N.C.,  but  defended 
the  Supreme  Court  ruling  against  prayer  in 
public  schools. 

If  there  Is  a  consistency  in  Mr.  Ervin's 
record,  it  is  that  he  views  every  bill  he  votes 
ou  in  terms  of  bis  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "that  apart  from  the 
faithful  observance  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  President,  the  Congress  and  the  courts, 
oiu-  country  has  no  protection  against 
tyranny." 

He  recalls  having  gone  through  Harvard 
Law  School  backwards — third  year  first,  then 
the  second  year  and  finally  the  first  year 
classes — and  wovUd  just  as  soon  have  the 
Supreme  Court  track  back  to  the  Constitu- 
tion In  its  original  form. 

"Sometimes  I  think  the  Supreme  Court's 
reversed  everything  I  ever  knew  on  the  sub- 
ject and  left  me  in  a  state  of  total  ignor- 
ance," Mr.  Ervin  said — with  the  same  laugh 
he  uses  to  embellish  his  cracker-barrel  stor- 
ies. 

Amid  quotations  from  Thomas  Jefferson  or 
James  Madison,  he  is  just  as  likely  to  cite 
Luin  Garrison,  the  town  philosopher  of  Mor- 
ganton half  a  century  ago:  "The  first  time  I 
ran  for  the  Legislature,  "Lwm.  told  me.  'Pass 
no  more  laws  and  repeal  half  of  those  we 
got.'  " 

Mr.  Ervin's  homespun  gentility  may  be  his 
biggest  asset.  He  does  not  raise  his  voice  In 
committee  hearings.  He  does  not  hammer 
on  his  desk  as  some  colleagues  do  to  under- 
line their  seriousness.  Instead,  Senator  Ervln 
smiles. 

Wlien  he  smiled  last  Tliursday  and  said 
that  he  was  "considering"  issuuig  subpoenas 
for  two  Cabinet  members  who  were  reluctant 
to  testify  before  one  of  his  subconunittees.  a 
White  Ktoiise  official  sped  to  Mr.  Ervin's  office 
and  promised  that  the  Cabinet  officers  would 
appear. 

The  Senator  smiled  as  he  listened  to  Roy 
L.  Ash,  the  new  director  of  the  White  House 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  testifying 
that  the  President  had  the  right  to  withhold 
appropriated  funds.  Mr.  ErvUi  made  his  point 
by  instructing  an  aide  to  give  Mr.  Ash  a  blue, 
paperbound  copy  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  back  my  time  or  I 
yield  It  to  the  Senator,  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  if  he  so  desires. 


(The  remarks  Senator  Ervin  made  at 
.this  point  when  he  submitted  Senate 
Resolution  60,  dealing  with  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1972,  are  printed  in 
the  Routine  Business  section  of  the 
Record  imder  Submission  of  Resolution 
60.1 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  REVIEW  PRO- 
POSED RULES  OF  EVIDENCE  FOR 
FEDERAL  COURTS 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Senate's -consideration  of 
S.  583,  a  bill  to  provide  Congress  with 
sufiQcient  time  to  consider  carefully  the 
newly  prc^osed  rules  of  evidence  for  the 
Federal  courts,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent,  preliminary  re- 
view of  these  proposed  rules  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  dated  February  3,  1973,  by 
Prof.  Francis  Paschal,  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Professor  Paschall  correctly  suggests 
that  the  nature  of  and  likely  impact  of 
the  proposed  rules  are  such  that  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  Supreme  Court,  has 
a  clear  responsibility  to  review  them.  I 
fully  share  his  opinion  that  "a  thorough 
legislative  airing  is  needed"  before  these 
rules  become  operative. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DtJKE  UNiVERsrry,  Durham,  N.C, 

February,  3,  1973. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.. 
I/.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Sknatoe  Ervin:  I  have  been  much 
pleased  to  read  in  the  papers  that  you  are 
not  completely  satisfied  that  the  proposed 
new  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  should  be 
allowed  to  become  effective.  I  certainly  am 
not  so  satisfied  and  without  coming  to  a 
final  conclusion  about  any  particular  rule, 
I  am  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  effective 
without  a  thorough  legislative  consideration 
of  the  entire  draft. 

I  say  this  because  at  least  some  of  the 
Rules  deal  with  problems  which  peculiarly 
call  for  an  assessment  which  Congress  is  far 
better  prepared  to  make  than  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  any  group  of  advisers  the  Court 
may  summon  to  Us  aid.  A  conspicuous  ex- 
ample is  Rule  609(d)  which  allows  Juvenile 
adjudications  to  be  offered  in  evidence  in 
some  circumstances,  however  much  a  par- 
ticular state  believes  confidentiality  is  es- 
sential to  the  efficacy  of  its  treatment  of 
Juveniles.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  not  a 
problem  to  which  the  Court  has  ever  ad- 
dressed itself.  Certainly,  the  states  affected 
have  had  no  chance  to  defend  their  views 
and  can  only  have  this  chance  if  Congress 
gives  it  to  them.  Congress  c^n  look  at  this 
problem  whole  as  the  Court  cannot.  It  is 
a  matter  plainly  calling  for  the  use  of  leg- 
islative resources. 

Another  example  involving  the  considera- 
tions just  stated  is  the  Rules'  treatment  of 
privilege.  Rule  504  favors  a  p.sychotherapist- 
patient  privilege.  It  is  beyond  my  under- 
standing why  this  privilege  is  favored  while 
others  are  restricted.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
plainly  we  have  a  situation  here  calling  for 
a  legislative  Judgment  informed  by  sources 
at  the  disposal  of  Congress  but  hardly  avail- 
able to  the  Court. 

For  somewhat  different  reasons,  tliorough 
legislative  consideration  is  demanded  as  to 
a  number  of  Rules  that  are  new  and  would, 
I    believe,    create    a    new    balance    between 


plain:  i.Ts  and  defendants.  Some  of  these  I 
am  quite  willing  to  approve  of  In  the  ab- 
stract taut  they  cannot  be  so  considered.  One 
must  bear  in  mind  the  Erie  doctrine  and  tb<" 
urge  to  fonun -shopping  certain  to  be  ei.- 
gendered  by  these  Rules.  This  must  be  th" 
inevitable  result  of  proposed  Rule  702  deaJ- 
ing  with  expert  testimony.  On  direct  exanii- 
nation,  the  expert  will  be  allowed  to  give 
his  opinioi^  without  any  evidentiary  basis  and 
without  a  showing  of  any  personal  knowl- 
edge. The  burden  will  be  shilied  to  the  cro.s— 
examination.  Tliis  may  not  be  a  bad  idea 
but  it  marks  a  radical  alteration  in  the  bur- 
den traditionally  borne  by  the  opposing 
parties.  Section  401  in  respect  to  relevanry 
is  also  sure  to  increase  the  urge  to  shop  lor 
a  federal  forum  and  the  same  can  be  said 
for  Rule  803d(6).  This  last  Rule,  it  seems  to 
me.  should  be  rejected  on  its  merits,  or  its 
lack  of  them.  If  I  read  it  correctly,  a  plain- 
tiff could  on  occasion  get  to  the  Jury  in  a 
malpractice  case  simply  by  producing  the 
hospital  record.  The  declarant  would  never 
have  been  examined  by  anyone.  Wliatever 
virtues  this  Rtile  may  have,  it  seems  to  me 
again  to  invoke  a  legislative  Judgment  essen- 
tially, not  merely  as  to  the  abstract  wisdom 
of  the  Rule  but  as  to  whether  it  is  desirable 
for  the  federal  courts  to  function  under  a 
Rule  so  radically  different  from  that  prevail- 
ing in  most  states.  The  same  notion  is  also 
particularly  pertinent  to  Rule  301  dealing 
with  prpsumptions. 

These  Rules  suffer  from  another  rather 
peculiar  fault.  They  needlessly  encovir.-ige 
grace  constitutional  questions.  Rule  804d(  1  i . 
for  example,  s.iys  that  testimony  given  at  a 
former  hearing  is  admissible  if  the  declarant 
was  subject  to  cross-examination  by  a  person 
"with  motive  and  Interest  similar  to  tho^e 
of  the  party"  against  whom  it  is  offered. 
Obviously,  it  does  not  satisfy  the  Constitu- 
tional right  to  confront  ones  accusers  to 
say  that  someone  else  had  the  opportunity. 
There  is  much  else  one  could  ."-.vv  of  these 
Rules  .Ts  I  am  sure  you  realize.  They  brt'^ile 
with  difficulties  and  many  seem  to  me  down 
right  wrong,  however  considered  In  this 
category  I  put  Rules  607  and  SOldil)  when 
taken  in  combination.  Rule  607  gives  Iree 
rem  to  anyone  to  Impeach  any  witness,  in- 
cluding his  own.  Thus,  if  A.  in  a  statemen'., 
to  police  officers,  incriminated  B  and  B  is 
charged,  the  prosecutor,  even  though  he  has 
later  been  told  bv  A  that  A  would  on  the 
stand  repudiate  his  earlier  statement,  can. 
when  he  calls  A  as  a  witness,  present  An 
earlier  statement  under  Rule  SOldili.  This 
last  Rule  says  that  a  statement  is  not  hear- 
say if  'the  decl.irant  testifies  at  the  trial  or 
hearing  .  .  .  and  the  statement  is  incon- 
sistent with  his  testimony.  '  This  seems  to 
me  to  make  it  altogether  too  easv  for  a  pros- 
ecutor to  make  his  case  but  11  I  read  the 
Rules  corrertly.  this  is  exactly  what  is  al- 
lowed In  any  event,  such  possibiliues  cry 
out  for  Congressional  consideration  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  there  will  be  a  full  scale.  Rule 
by  Rule,  evaluation. 

To  sum  up.  if  these  Rules  were  merely 
Rules  of  Evidence.  I  would  be  less  inclined  to 
say  that  the  Court's  Judgment  Ls  not  to  be 
:icreptcd.  But  they  are  much  more.  They 
raise  vital  questions  involving  the  rights  of 
the  states  without  the  states  having  been 
heard.  They  achieve  new  balances  between 
plaintiffs  and  prosecutors  on  the  one  hand 
and  defendants  on  the  o^'jpr.  Tliev  exacerbate 
the  problem  of  furuin  shopping  and  are  sure 
to  provoke  fresh  demands  on  the  resources 
of  the  Federal  Courts.  They  needlessly  en- 
courage grave  Constituttonal  questions.  The 
responsibility  in  all  these  matters  -tan  best 
be  exerci.sed  by  Congress.  In  any  event,  a 
ihoroiigh  legislative  airing  Is  needed. 

I  .«end   yovi  every  good   wish  and  all  ap- 
plau.~«  for  the  work  you  are  doing. 
Truly  yours, 

Francis  Paschal. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
"the  ACnTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
po: e.  Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to 
ex(ieed  15  minutes. 


VA  DATING  OP  ORDER  FOR  SENATOR 
McCLELLAN  TO  '  SPEAK  TODAY, 
JND  ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION 
C  »P  SENATOR  McCLELLAN  AT  THE 
£  AME  TIME  TOMORROW 

ipr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
(Mr.  McCLELLAN),  that  the  order 
him  to  speak  today  be  vacated  and 
it  be  reinstituted  for  him  tomorrow, 
he  same  position  on  the  program. 
'the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poi  e.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Tfhe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  is  now  recognized 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  y^ld  at  this  point  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes* 
for  [the  purpose  of  his  presenting  a  visit- 
ing guest  who  is  now  in  the  Chamber. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  VIS- 
C  OUNT  INGLEBY  OP  THE  BRITISH 
KOUSE    OF    LORDS 

\  T.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
gre|t  privilege  to  have  the  honor  to  pre- 
to  this  distinguished  body  a  visiting 
guekt,  the  Right  Honorable  Viscoimt  In- 
glely.  who  is  a  Member  of  the  British 
Hoi  se  of  Lords. 

Ke  is  a  man  who  has  accepted  the 
resr  onsibility  of  dealing  with  matters  of 
con  ;ervation,  forestry,  and  the  moral 
problems  of  our  day,  which  we  all  face 
debate  in  the  Senate. 
Viscount  Ingleby  has  attended  many  of 
conferences  here.  He  also  attended 
President's  Prayer  Breakfast  last 
and  surrounding  conferences.  He 
R.ant  to  have  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Senate  Chamber.  We  are  very  happy 

him  with  us  now. 
.  Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

HUGHES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
yiel  iing  me  this  time. 


ee  I 


P|lOGRAM  FOR  THE  REMAINDER 
OF  THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
idert,  will  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginii  yield  briefly? 

M  r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  happy  to 
yiel  I  to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leac  er. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  May  I 
inqiire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
lead  ;r  of  the  schedule  for  the  remainder 
of  tljs  week? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the  query 
of  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  S. 
518  is  the  unfinished  business,  which  will 
be  voted  on  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  second  bill  on  the  calendar,  S.  267. 
to  abolish  the  Joint  Committee  on  Nav- 
ajo-Hopi  Indian  Administration,  has 
just  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  pending  business  is  S.  38,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1970. 

It  is  anticipated  that  following  the 
conclusion  of  that  bill,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
20.  S.  39.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  a  more 
effective  program  to  prevent  aircraft 
piracy  and  for  other  purposes. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  nomination 
of  the  Hon.  Caspar  Weinberger  will  be 
disposed  of  before  the  Senate  concludes 
its  business  at  the  end  of  business  on 
Thursday  next. 

In  addition,  we  have  the  veterans' 
cemetery  bill,  which  we  understand  will 
be  reported  by  the  Veterans  Committee 
shortly. 

Hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to  dispose  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  extension  and 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  bill. 

A  number  of  money  resolutions,  affect- 
ing every  committee,  wiU  be  reported  this 
week,  I  understand,  and  will  be  consid- 
ered on  the  floor  before  the  recess  begins 
at  the  conclusion  of  business  on  Thurs- 
day next. 

Also,  we  will  have  the  Engman  nomi- 
nation for  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, the  Weinberger  nomination  for 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

So  there  will  be  yea  and  nay  votes. 
There  is  a  busy  schedule  before  we  recess 
for  the  Lincoln  day  period,  and  I  urge 
all  Members  to  be  at  hand,  so  that  these 
matters  can  be  disposed  of  and  the  cal- 
endar kept  as  clean  as  possible. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

(The  remarks  that  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd  made  at  this  point  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  S.  755,  on  reconfirmation  of  Cabi- 
net officers,  are  printed  in  the  Routine 
Business  section  of  the  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.  • 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  now  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

<The  remarks  Senator  Beall  made  at 
this  point  when  he  introduced  S.  758,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Control  and  Over- 
sight Improvement  Act,  and  the  ensuing 
debate  on  a  related  subject,  are  printed 
in  the  routine  business  section  of  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.  > 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  under  the  previous  or- 
der, the  Senate  will  now  have  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  1  p.m. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS ROBERT  C.  BYRD  AND 

HUGHES  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
immediately  following  the  remarks  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McCLELLAN),  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
and  that  he  be  followed  by  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes) 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Taft  made  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  S.  756  and  S.  757,  dealing  with 
the  financial  plight  confronting  the 
railroads,  are  printed  in  the  routine 
business  section  of  the  Record  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.) 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Huddleston)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  letters,  which  were  referred  as 
indicated: 

Report  on  Budcetabt  Reserves 
(S.  Doc.  No.  93-4) 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  budgetary  reserves,  as  of  Januarv 
29,  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Report  on  Federal  Contributions  Program. 

Equipment,  and  Fach-ities,  Defense  Civil 

Preparedness   Agency 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense  Civil 
Preparedness  Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  Federal  contributions 
program,  equipment,  and  facilities,  for  the 
quarter  ended  December  31,  1972  (with  au 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Assistance-Related  Expenditures 
for  Laos 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  assistance-related  expenditures 
for  Laos,  during  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1973  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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Proposed   tUnroRMED   Sertices  Retired   and 
RKTAimai  Pat  EouALiZATioif  Act 
A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a  ilraft 
of  proposed  leglsUitlon  to  authorize  equali- 
zation of  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  cer- 
tain members  and  former  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
scpplemkntal  listing  relating  to  certain 
Prssemt    or    Foemek    Officers    and    Em- 
ployees OP  the  Departiient  of  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  D^uty  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  supplemental  listing  of  certain  pres- 
ent or  former  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  presently  or  formerly 
employed  by  certain  defense  contractors,  fis- 
cal year  1972  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  of  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commissiou,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing *nd  Urban  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation  To  Authorize  Appro- 
priations   FOR    the    PRESroENT'S    NATIONAL 

Commission  on  Productivity 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  President's 
National  Commission  on  Productivity  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Amend  Section  404 
OF  the    National  Housing  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  404 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
BanJclng,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Report  or  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Board  In  the 
case  of  Pan  Alaska  Airways,  Ltc,  Cessna  310C, 
N1812H,  missing  between  Anchorage  and  Ju- 
neau, Alaska,  dated  October  16,  1972  (with 
an  accompanying  report ) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Report  of  Nation.4i.  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  President,  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corp.  (Amtrakl,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  cor- 
poration, for  the  calendar  year  1972  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Proposed  District  of  Columbia  Freeway 
Airspace  Utilization  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  District 
of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Conunissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  lease  airspace  above  and  below  free- 
way rights-of-way  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Proposed  EJistrict  or  Columbia  Insurance 

Act 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  District 
of  Columbia,  VPashlngton.  D.C..  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  improve 
the  lawa  relating  to  the  regulating  of  insur- 
*ao»  In  Xh»  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  aoeompwiying  pa- 
per); t«  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
ColumU*. 


Statistical  Appendix  to  Annual  Report  of 

the  Secretary  op  the  Treasury  on  the 

State  of  the  Finances 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  statis- 
tical appendix  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  state  of 
the  finances,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1972  (with  an  accompanj-lng  document); 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Permanent  Residence  Status  for  Certain 
Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  granting  permanent 
resident  status  to  certain  aliens  (with  ac- 
companying papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
Reports   on   Third    Preference    and    Sixth 

Preference    Classification    for    Certain 

Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  re- 
ports relating  to  third  preference  and  sixth 
preference  classifications  for  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Defector  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursusmt  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  relating  to  defector  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  op  Deportation  of  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  copy  of  the  order  suspending  deporta- 
tion in  the  case  of  certain  aliens  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
Te.mporary  Admission  Into  the  United 

States  of  Certain   Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of   Justice,   transmitting,   pursuant    lo   law. 
copies  of  orders  relating  to  temporary  admis- 
sion into  the  United  States  of  certain  aliens 
(with  accompanying  papers);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed    Legislation    To    Establish    thf. 
American    Revolution    Bicentennial   Ad- 
ministration 

A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of  Man- 
ngement    and    Budget.    Executive    Office    of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  establish  tlie  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration,  and 
for  other  purposes    (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Comirultee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Notice  or  Proposed  Rules  Relating  to  Fam- 
ily Contribution  Schedule  for  Basic  Edu- 
cational   Opportunity    Grants,    Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Education,  transmitting,  pursviant  to  law.  a 
notice  of  proposed  rules  relating  to  family 
contribution  schedule  for  basic  ediicRtional 
opportunity   grants,   for   publication    in   the 
Federal    Register    (with    accompanying    pa- 
pers) :  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Report  o,n  Positions  in  Grades  GS  16, 
GS-17,  andGS-18 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  Department  of  Justice,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  positions  in 
grades  GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18  for  the  year 
1972,  (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


Report  on  Positions  in  Grades  GS-16. 
GS-17,  AND  GS-18.  Atto»nkt  General's 
Officb 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Administration.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  positions  in  grades  GS-16.  GS-17.  and 
GS-18  (with  accompanying  pajjers):  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETITIONS 
Petitions  were  laid  before  tlie  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    the    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Huddleston)  : 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  tlie 
State  of  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare: 
"I.v  the  House  op  Representatives,  Horsr 

Joint    Memorial    No.    2,    bt    Education 

Committee  ,5 

"A  Joint  memorial  to  the  Honorable  Senate 

and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 

States  in  Congress  assembled  and  the  Hon- 
orable   Congressional    delegation    of    the 

State  of  Idaho 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  ot 
Idaho  assembled  in  the  First  Regular  ScRsion 
of  the  Forty-second  Idaho  Legl.slature.  Co 
hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  has  become  aware  of  questions  related 
to  the  sufficiency  of  crlterj^-^elative  to  pri  >- 
grams  for  federal  assistji^e  to  higher  and 
other  educational  prograW  wltbm  this  sUi'e 
and  other  western  states;  »nd 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  has  found  that 
formulae  for  distribution  of  federal  moneys 
under  such  programs  are  based  primarily 
upon  the  population  factor  without  consid- 
eration to  additional  factors  which  directly 
relate  to  the  coet  of  administration  ot^uch 
programs;   and 

••Whereas,  the  study  of  these  dLstribullon 
formulae  has  led  the  Legislature  of  tiie  Slate 
of  Idaho  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
inadequate. 

"Now.  therefore,  lie  11  resolved  by  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-second  Idaho 
Legislature,  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  concurring,  that  we  most  respect- 
fully urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates 
to  reexamine  the  formulae  now  governing  the 
distribution  of  federal  assistance  funds  with 
consideration  for  such  factors  as  the  spar- 
f-ity  of  population,  the  amouuLs  of  federal 
lands,  the  tran.sportai  ion  costs  incurred  as  a 
result  of  geographical  distance,  additional 
communication  costs,  and  other  cosis  which 
increase  tlie  adminl.^tra1lve  costs  Involved 
in  such  federal  programs  Au  adjusiineiu  in 
the  distribution  formulae  should  be  achieved 
which  results  111  a  more  equal  opportunity 
for  expenditure  on  the  substantive  programs 
ihrout-'h  the  better  recognition  of  factors 
contributing   to   the   aciministrative   cost=. 

■  Be  it  funiier  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of  ihe 
House  of  Representatives  be.  and  siie  is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  forward  copies 
of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
reseniative.-i  of  Congress  and  to  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  representing  this  slate 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slate.';. 

.\  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
o:  i)ie  State  of  Indiana;  to  the  CommiWee  011 
Foreign  Relations; 

House   Conci  rrk.nt   Rt;st)nrriuxV   No.   30 

Whereas,  the  families  and  friends  of  those 
individuals  wlio  liave  been  listed  as  missinp 
in  action  and  as  prisoner  of  war  have  suf- 
fered enormous  grief,  aiixiety  and  torment: 
and 

Whereas,  the  current  publishing  of  name 
li3t.s  of  prisoners  of  war  bad  added  to  the 
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uncertainty  of  the  status  of  those  listed  as 
mi  £lng  In  action;  and 

1  iThereas,  there  are  still  Individuals  who 
ha  e  not  been  listed  either  as  prisoner  of 
wa '  or  missing  In  action  which  omissions 
ha  e  created  great  stress  upon  the  families 
anil  friends  of  those  Individuals:  Therefore, 
I  e  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiv  «  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Inciana  the  Senate  concurring: 
Section  1.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
of  Indiana  does  hereby  request  that 
feasible  action  be  undertalcen  to  ob- 
speedy  Information  about  those  Indl- 
Idlials  listed  as  missing  in  action  and  those 
ind  ivlduals  who  have  not  been  listed  as  miss- 
ing in  action  or  prisoner  of  war. 

E  EC.  2.  A  copy  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
fur  ilshed  to  President  Richard  Nixon,  Vice 
Pre  ildent  Spiro  Agnew,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  Laird.  Senator  Vance  Hartke,  Sena- 
tor Birch  Bayh,  Representatives  Ray  J.  Mad- 
dec  ,  Earl  F.  Landgrebe.  John  Brademas,  J. 
Edvard  Roush,  Elwood  H.  HlllU.  WUliam  O. 
Brar.  John  T.  Meyer,  Roger  H.  Zion,  Lee  H. 
Hai  niton,  David  W.  Dennis  and  William  H. 
Hu(  [nut. 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  t  he  State  of  Olclahoma;  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table: 

ENROLLED    HOrSE    CoHCtTRRENT    RES0LmO^f 

No.  1008 
cfcncurrent  resolution  noting  the  life  and 
n  any  accomplishments  of  the  Honorable 
L  rndon  Balnes  Johnson.  36th  President  of 
tie  United  States  of  America;  citing  his 
a<  hlevements  as  a  Congressman,  Senator, 
V  ce  President,  and  President;  noting  his 
c(  mpassion  and  deep  concern  for  his  fel- 
lo  «rman;  expressing  the  sympathy  and  con- 
d<  lences  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma  to  tiie 
fa  tnlly  of  former  President  Johnson;  and 
d:  rectlng  distribution 

■Whereas,  on  January  22.  1973,  the  Omnip- 
oter  t  Lord  of  the  Universe  did  summon  his 
fait:  iful  and  loyal  servant  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson,  former  Congressman,  Senator,  Vice 
Pres  ident  and  36th  President  of  these  United 
States;  and 
W  tiereas.  it  is  appropriate  that  the  State 
qklahoma  join  the  remainder  of  the  Na- 
and  the  World  in  recognition  of  the 
to  mankind  made  by  Lyndon 
Johnson  throughout  his  years  of  pub- 
skrvice;  and 
wjiereas.  Mr.  Johnson  was  born  on  a  farm 
Stonewall,  Texas,  on  August  27.  1908, 
from  high  school  in  Johnson  City, 
received  his  Bachelor  of  Science  De- 
from  Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers 
at  San  Marcos.  Texas,  and  attended 
n  University  Law  School  In  Wash- 
n.  DC;  and 

lereas.     Mr.     Johnson     taught     public 
in  Houston  High  School  from  1930 
!  32.  served  as  secretary  to  Representative 
Kleberg  from   1932  to   1935.  and  was 
Texas  State  Administrator  of  the 
i^nal  Youth  Administration  by  President 
D.  Roosevelt  in  1935;  and 
ierea.s.    Lyndon    B.    Johnson,    following 
jxample  of  his  father  and   grandfather 
served  in  the  Texas  Legislature,  sought 
won  election  to  Congress  in    1937.  and 
then  reelected  to  Ave  full  terms:   and 
lereas.  Mr.  Johnson  was  elected  to  the 
States  Senate  In  1948.  and  was  re- 
in 1954.  becoming  his  party's  whip  in 
and  Majority  Leader  in  1953;  and 
ereas,   he   was   a   member   of   the   U.S. 
Reserve    and    ser\'ed    in    the    United 
Navy  as  a  Lieutenant  Commander  in 
42.  winning  the  Silver  Star  for  bravery 
tlon:  and 

lereas.  Mr.  Johnson  Was  Texas'  favorite 
or  the  Democratic  presidential  nomina- 
in  1956,  and  was  selected  as  the  vlce- 
pres^cntial  nominee  in  1960;  and 
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Whereas,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  proved  to  be 
a  tireless  campaigner  during  the  election  and 
a  hard-working  Vice  President  when  elected, 
representing  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
abroad  and  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dents  Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity and  as  a  member  of  numerous 
advisory  boards  governing  the  areas  of  na- 
tional security,  space  and  technology,  and 
the  Peace  Corps;  and 

Whereas,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  succeeded 
John  P.  Kennedy  in  the  Presidency  on  No- 
vember 22,  1963,  and  quickly  moved  to  com- 
plete the  programs  he  had  helped  mold  as 
Vice  President,  including  those  in  the  areas 
of  civil  rights,  antipoverty,  tax  reduction, 
national  defense,  and  education;   and 

Whereas,  winning  election  to  a  full  term  !n 
1964,  Mr.  Johnson,  his  firm  and  resolute  char- 
acter further  shaped  by  the  crucible  of  the 
Presidency,  determined  to  complete  the  plat- 
form of  the  "New  Frontier,"  and  to  expand 
upon  its  goals  many  times  over  through  the 
worthy  "Great  Society"  program.  Insuring 
a  greater  measure  of  social  and  economic 
Justice  for  all  Americans:  and 

Whereas,  President  Johnson  guaranteed  to 
all  citizens  more  self-respect  and  a  higher 
degree  of  participation  in  the  tasks  and 
benefits  of  society  through  the  enactment  of 
measures  on  voting  rights,  medicare,  veterans 
benefits,  social  security,  minimum  wages  and 
rent  supplements;  and 

Whereas,  he  showed  keen  foresight  and 
griat  innovative  capacity  in  new  programs 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
higher  education,  transportation  planning, 
housing  and  urban  development,  model  cities, 
air  and  water  pollution,  and  development 
of  parks  and  recreation  land— all  areas  which 
have  the  most  vital  impact  upon  the  qual- 
ity and  style  of  American  life;  and 

Whereas,  the  fruits  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
grams could  readily  be  seen  In  an  increased 
gross  national  product,  drop  in  unemploy- 
ment rates  coupled  with  the  creation  of  ovir 
seven  million  new  Jobs,  and  an  increase  of 
$180  billion  In  disposable  personal  Income  for 
the  people  of  this  country;  and 

Whereas.  President  Johnson  increased  com- 
munication and  understanding  between  all 
the  people  of  the  world,  and  gave  them  an 
enlarged  share  of  freedom  and  security 
through  such  devices  as  the  Peace  Corps, 
Food  for  Freedom,  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and  a  far- 
reaching  space  program:  and 

Whereas,  as  President.  Mr.  Johnson  led  the 
Nation  through  a  period  of  extreme  danger 
from  external  enemies,  and  bore  well  the  dif- 
ficult burden  of  leadership  of  the  free  world 
in  Its  fight  to  resist  Communist  domina- 
tion: and 

Whereas.  President  Johnson's  concern  for 
the  well-being  of  the  American  people  was 
Indicated  not  only  In  his  writings,  including 
This  America.  A  Time  for  Action,  and  The 
Vantage  Point:  Perspectives  of  the  Presi- 
dency, but  also  in  his  dally  actions  as  a 
citizen,  a  party  leader  and  a"  public  official; 
and 

Whereas,  no  mere  listing  of  the  many 
achievements  and  proud  accompli.shments  of 
London  B.  Johnson  can  de.scribe  adequ.itely 
his  compassion,  his  goodwill  and  his  proven 
capability  for  leadership  and  growth  witliin 
the  framework  of  our  American  democracy; 
and 

Whereas,  many  Oklahomans  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  known  him  well,  and  to  have 
served  with  him  during  his  long  public 
career,  so  that  it  is  with  the  special  regard  of 
neighbors  and  friends  that  we  express  our 
sincere  admiration  for  the  achievements  of 
Lyndon  Haines  Johnson. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
34th  Oklahoma  Legislature,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein : 


Section  1.  That  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
Join  the  Nation  and  the  World  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  achievements  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  during  his 
loyal  tenure  as  a  public  official. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Stete  of  Oklahoma  and  Its 
citizens  express  their  heartfelt  sympathy 
and  condolences  to  the  family  of  former 
President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  Concurrent  Resolution  be 
spread  In  full  upon  the  pages  of  the  House 
and  Senate  Journals  of  the  1st  Session  of  the 
34th  Oklahoma  Legislature. 

Sec.  4.  That  duly  authenticated  copies  of 
this  Resolution,  following  consideration  and 
enrollment,   be   prepared   for   and  sent  to: 

Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  her  daughters 
Lynda  and  Lucl  and  their  families; 

The  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Library  at  the 
University  of  Texas  In  Austin; 

The  Library  of  Congress; 

President  Richard  M.  NizcHi; 

Vice  President  Spiro  T.  Agnew; 

Honorable  Mike  Mansfield,  Majority  Leader, 
United  States  Senate; 

Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker,  United 
States  House  of  Representatives. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  24th  day  of  January,  1973. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  the  29th  day  of 
January,  1973. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  583.  A  bill  to  promote  the  separation  of 
constitutional  powers  by  securing  to  the  Con- 
gress additional  time  in  which  to  consider 
the  Rules  of  Evidence  for  United  States 
Courts  and  Magistrates,  the  Amendments  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure,  and 
the  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  which  the  Supreme 
Court  on  November  20,  1972,  ordered  the 
Chief  Justice  to  transmit  to  the  Congress 
(Rept.  No.  93-14). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  with 
amendments: 

S.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston, 
Texas,  as  the  "Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space 
Center."  in  honor  of  the  late  President  (Rept. 
No.  93-15). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  fu-st  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
Case.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Fannin.  Mr. 
GoLDWATER,  Mr.  GtTRNET,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  JAvrrs,  Mr.  MathiaS,  Mr. 
Metcalf.  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.     F*ELL,     Mr.     Schweiker,      Mr. 
Stevens.   Mr.  Thijrmond,  Mr.  Tun- 
NEv,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Young.  Mr. 
Hansen,  and  Mr.  Baker)  : 
S.  752.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  Pop  Warner 
Little  Scholars,  Incorporated.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   SCOTT  of   Pennsylvania    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Schweiker    and    Mr. 
Abourezk) : 
S.  753.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act   of   1970   with  respect  to  eligibility  few- 
relocation  assistance.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bath, 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr,  Bennett,  Mr.  Bent- 
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sen,    Mr,    Bible,    Itlr.    Brooke,    Mr. 
BiTBDiCK,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Church,  Mr,  Cranston, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Gur- 
NBY,   Mr.   Hart,   Mr.   Hatfielo,   Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,   Mr.   Hughes,   Mr.   Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
jAvrrs,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Macnuson, 
Mr.   Mathias,   Mr.   McClellan,   Mr. 
McGee,    Mr.    McGovERN,    Mr.    Mc- 
Intyre, Mr.  MoNDALE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Muskie,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.     Randolph,     Mr.     Roth,     Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.   Stevenson,  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE,  Mr.  Thttrmond,  Mr.  Tunney, 
and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  754.  A  blU  to  give  effect  to  the  slirth 
amendment  right  to  a  speedy  trial  for  per- 
sons charged  with  criminal  offenses  and  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  recidivism  by  strength- 
ening the  supervision  over  persons  released 
pending  trial,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.  755.  A  bill  to  provide  4-year  terms  for 
the  heads  of  the  executive  departments.  Re- 
ferred  to   the   Committee   on    Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 
S.  756.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  In  order  to  revise  the 
procedures  for  the  abandonment  of  railroad 
lines,  and  for  the  establishment  or  revision 
of  rates,  fares,  and  charges  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  property,  by  common  carriers  by 
railroad.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

S.  757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  to  promote  railway  efficiency,  to  provide 
increased  compensation  for  railway  employ- 
ees, to  decrease  the  possibility  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  railway  transportation,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BEALL: 
S.  758.  A  bin  to  Improve  and  strengthen 
the  role  of  Congress  with  respect  to  budget 
control  and  oversight  matters.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  759.  A  bill  to  help  relieve  the  burden  of 
high  property  tases  by  allowing  each  home- 
owner a  credit  against  his  Federal  income  tax 
for  property  taxes  paid  for  the  support  of 
public  schools.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
ou  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BROCK: 
S.  760.  A  bin  to  amend  the  emergency 
loan  program  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Packwood)  : 
S.  761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  terminating 
Federal  supervision  over  the  Klamath  Indian 
Tribe  by  providing  for  Federal  acquisition  of 
that  part  of  the  tribal  lands  described  here- 
in, and  ror  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pas- 
tore, Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.    Macnuson,    Mr.    Gurney,    Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  N0nn,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  Allen,  and  Mr.  Hollincs)  : 
S.  762.  A  bill  to  authorize  recomputatlon 
at  age  60  of  the  retired  pay  of  members  and 
former  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
whose  retired  pay  Is  computed  on  the  basis 
of  pay  scales  In  effect  prior  to  January  1, 
1972,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  763,  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  any  nursing 
home,  which  provides  services  under  Stat* 
plana  approved  under  such  title,  fully  to 
disclose  to  the  State  licensing  agency  tbe 


identity  of  each  person  who  has  any  owner- 
ship  Interest  in  such  home  or  is  the  owner 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  of  any  mortgage,  deed 
of  trust,  note,  or  other  obligation  secured 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  by  such  home.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  764.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  grants  to  schools  of  medicine  to 
assist  them  in  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  departments  of  geriatrics.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

S.  765.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  train  certain 
veterans,  with  appropriate  experience  as 
paramedical  personnel,  to  serve  as  medical 
assistants  in  long-term  health  care  facilities. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

S.  766.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  grants  to  appropriate  colleges  and 
universities  to  assist  them  In  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  programs  for  the 
training  of  physicians'  assistants.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GOLDWATER)  : 

S.  767.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  incorporation 
of  the  reclamation  townslte  of  Page,  Ariz., 
Glen  Canyon  unit,  Colorado  River  storage 
project,  as  a  municipality  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  ou  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    HARTKE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Weicker,    Mr.    Pell,    Mr.    Kennedy, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.   Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  RiBlcoFF,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Biden,  Mr.  Williams,  and 
Mr.  Brooke  ) : 
S.  768.  A  bill  to  provide  improved  high- 
speed rail  passenger  service  between  Boston, 
New   York,   and   Washington,   by   1976.   Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
ByMr.  TUNNET: 
S.J.  Res.  50.  A  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  last  week  In 
June  of  each  year  as  "National  Autistic  Chil- 
dren's Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Bible,  and  Mr.  Mathlas)  : 
S.J.  Res.  51.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize  and   request   the   President   to   Issue   a 
proclamation  designating  the  calendar  week 
beginning  May  6,  1973,  as  "National  Historic 
Preservation  Week."  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BEALL: 
S.J.  Res.  52.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  of  February 
11  to  17,  1973,  as  "National  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Week."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania 
(for    himself,    Mr.    Bible,    Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.    Fannin,    Mr.    Goldwater, 
Mr.    Gurney,    Mr.    Humphrey, 
Mr,   Javits.    Mr.   Maxhias,    Mr. 
Metcalf,    Mr.    McIntyre,    Mr. 
Pastore,   Mr.   Pell,   Mr.    Sch- 
weiker, Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond,  Mr.  Tunney,   Mr.   Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Hansen, 
and  Mr.  Baker)  : 
S.  752.  A  bill  to  incorporate  Pop  War- 
ner Little  Scholars,  Incoiporated.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


Mr.  SCOTT  Of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  intro- 
duce legislation  similar  to  that  which  I 
sponsored  in  the  92d  Congress  to  provide 
a  Federal  charter  for  Pop  Warner  junior 
league  football. 

I  support  this  program  because  of  it.s 
great  value  not  only  to  the  youth  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  to  young  people  in 
over  30  of  the.se  United  States. 

Tlie  nonprofit  charter  granted  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  1959 
is  no  longer  sufficient  to  cover  the  great- 
ly expanded  Pop  Warner  football  pro- 
gram. 

The  principles  promoted  by  Glenn  S. 
"Pop"  Warner — physical  fitness,  coop- 
erative teamplay,  self-discipline,  and 
scholastic  achievement — are  being  car- 
ried on  in  the  Pop  Warner  junior  league 
football  program,  making  it  a  truly 
worthwhile  endeavor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  752 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
licprrscntatiies  of  the  Unittd  States  of 
A7nerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Herbert 
Barnes.  1352  Easton  Road,  Warrington.  Penn- 
sylvania: Joseph  J.  Tomlln.  1004  Western 
Saving  Fund  Building.  Philadelphia.  Penn- 
sylvfinla;  E.  J.  Carroll,  611  ShIpton  Lane, 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania;  G.  Martin  Brill 
Walts.  571  Sycamore  Mills  Road.  Medi.T. 
Pennsylvania;  James  T.  Bryan.  Junior.  67 
Wall  Street,  New  York.  New  York;  Milton 
Clark,  5401  Walnut  Street.  Pliiladelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  George  M.  Ewing.  Junior.  611 
Maplewood  Road.  Wayne.  Penn.'.ylv.inia;  IXrn- 
ald  C.  Osgood,  1000  Miramar  Place.  Fullenon. 
California:  Anthony  F.  Visco.  Junior.  1418 
Packard  Building.  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania; Maurle  H.  Orodenker.  6004  North 
13th  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania; 
Charles  A.  Barsuglia,  7246  Marsden  Street, 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania;  Stanley  M.  Bed- 
narek.  2607  East  Allegheny  Avenue,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania;  Mitchell  N.  Daroff.  Ru- 
tenhouse  Plaza  Apartments,  Philadelphin. 
Pennsylvania;  John  D.  Scott.  City  Hall,  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania;  David  G.  Tomlin.  3664 
Richmond  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvanin: 
and  Iheir  successois.  are  hereby  created  and 
declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  by  the  name 
of  Pop  Warner  Llitle  Scholars,  Incorporated 
(hereafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  .is  the 
"corporation"),  and  by  such  name  shall  bo 
known  and  have  perpetual  succession.  Such 
corporation  shall  have  the  powers  and  be 
subject  to  the  llmitation.s  and  restrictions 
contained  in  this  Act. 

completion  of  organization 
Sf.c.  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named 
ill  the  lir.st  .section  of  this  Act  are  atithor- 
ized  to  complete  the  organization  ol  the  cor- 
poration by  the  selection  of  officers  ana  em- 
ployees, the  adoption  of  bylaws,  and  the  do- 
ing of  Mich  other  acts  as  may  he  necess;iry 
to  complete  the  organization  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

OBJECTS    AND    PURPOSES    OF    COIiPORATION 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  objects  and  purposes  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be — 

(1)  to  inspire  youth,  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color,  to  practice  the  ideals  of 
.sportsmanship,  scholarship,  and  physical  fit- 
ness;  and 

(2)  to  bring  youth  closer  together  through 
the  means  of  common  interest  In  sportsmaii- 
.ship,  scholarship,  fellowship,  and  athletic 
competition. 


sy.62 


CORFOEATZ  POWERS 

I  lEC.  4.    (a)    The  corporation  shall  have 
popeer — 

1)    to  sue  and  be  sued,   complain,   and 
defend  In  any  court  of  competent  jurlsdlc- 


tica; 


2)    to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 


seil 

3)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
su(  h  officers  and  employees  as  Its  business 
may  require  and  define  their  authority  and 
duties; 

i)  to  adopt  and  amend  bylaws,  not  Incon* 
Bistent  with  this  Act  or  any  other  law  of  the 
Cn  ited  States  or  any  State  In  which  It  Is  to 
op<  rate,  for  the  management  of  Its  prop- 
ert  r  and  the  regulations  of  Its  affairs; 
( 3)  to  make  and  carry  out  contracts; 
(  B)  to  charge  and  collect  membership  dues, 
Bul  scrlptlon  fees,  and  receive  contributions 
or  ;rants  of  money  or  property  to  be  devoted 
to    he  carrying  out  of  Its  purposes; 

((7)  to  acquire  by  purchase,  lease,  or  other- 
such  real  or  personal  property,  or  any 
interest   therein,   wherever  situated,   neces- 
or  appropriate  for  carrytog  out  its  ob- 
and  purposes  and  subject  to  the  provl- 
of   law   of   the    State    In   which    such 
Is    situated     (A)     governing    the 
or  kind  of  real  or  personal  property 
similar  corporations  chartered  and  op- 
In  such  State  may  hold,  or  (B)  other- 
limiting  or   controlling  the   ownership 
lieal  or  personal  property  by  such  corpora- 
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(I)   to  transfer,  lease,  and  convey  real  or 
pen  onal  property; 

(  •)  to  borrow  money  for  its  corporate  pur- 
poses. Issue  bonds  therefor,  and  secure  the 
by  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  pledge,  or 
othtrwlse,    subject    to   all    applicable    provl- 
s  of  Federal  or  State  law;  and 
0)    to  do  any  other  acts  necessary  and 
pro^r  to  carry  out  Its  objects  and  purposes. 
)    For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
teriji  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
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or  COLVM£U  ACrNT 


S  !C. 


.  6.  (a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  in  Philadelphia, 
Pen  isylvanla,  or  in  such  other  place  as  may 
later  be  determined  by  the  board  of  direc- 
but  the  activities  of  the  corporation 
not  be  confined  to  that  place,  but  may 
(fonducted  throughout  the  United  States. 
)  TTie  corporation  shall  maintain  at  all 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  desig- 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
for  the  corporation.  Service  upon,  or 
mailed  to  the  business  address  of.  such 
ageiit,  shall  be  deemed  notice  to  or  service 
upop  the  corporation. 

MKMBEBSHIP 

6.  EligibUity  for  membership  in  the 

and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 

shall,  except  as  provided  in  this  Act. 

set  forth  in  the  bylaws  of  the  corpora- 
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BO.\SD    CF    DIRECTOaS;     COMPOSITION; 
RESPONSIBU-ITIES 

.   7.   (a)   Upon  enactment  of  this  Act, 
nembership  of  the  initial  board  of  direc- 
of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of  the 
named  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 
The    Initial    board   of   directors   shall 
office  until  the  first  election  of  a  board 
d  jectors.  The  number,  manner  of  selec- 
(Including  filling  of  vacancies),  term  of 
and  powers  and  duties  of  the  directors 
be  set  forth  In  the  bylaws  of  the  corpo- 
ration. The  bylaws  shall  also  provide  for  the 
of  a  chairman  and  his  term  of  office. 
The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the  gov- 
ig    board    of    the    corporation,    and    a 
quoijum  thereof  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
policies  and  programs  of  the  corpo- 
ration and  for  the  control  of  all  funds  of  the 


corporation.  The  board  of  directors  may  ap- 
point committees  to  exercise  such  powers  as 
may  be  prescribed  in  the  bylaws  or  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  board  of  directors. 

OFncKas;  el£ction  or  oftickbs 

Sec.  8.  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall 
be  those  provided  In  the  bylaws.  Such  officers 
shall  be  elected  in  such  manner,  for  such 
terms,  and  with  such  duties,  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 
T7SE  or  income;  loans  to  officers,  directors, 
OR  employees 

Sec.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any  mem- 
ber, officer,  or  director  or  be  distributable  to 
any  such  person  dulng  the  life  of  the  corpo- 
ration or  upon  its  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion. Nothing  In  this  subsection,  however, 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  payment  of 
reasonable  compensation  to  officers  of  the 
corporation  or  reimbursement  for  actual  nec- 
essary expenses  in  amounts  approved  by  the 
corporation's  board  of  directors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  members,  officers,  directors,  or  em- 
ployees. Any  director  who  votes  for  or  assents 
to  the  making  of  such  a  loan,  and  any  offi- 
cer who  participates  in  the  making  of  such 
a  loan,  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to 
the  corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  a  loan 
until  the  repayment  thereof. 

NONPOUTICAL  NATDRE  OP  CORPORATION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  and  Its  officers 
and  directors  as  such  shall  not  contribute  to, 
support,  or  otherwise  participate  In  any  po- 
litical activity  or  in  any  manner  attempt  to 
influence  legislation. 

LIABILITT  FOR  ACTS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  AGENTS 

Sec  II.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PROHIBITION  AGAINST  ISSUANCE  OF  STOCK  OR 
PAYMENT  OP  DIVIDENDS 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  de- 
clare or  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS  AND  RECORDS   INSPECTION 

Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
its  members,  board  of  directors,  and  commit- 
tees having  authority  under  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, and  it  shall  also  keep  at  its  principal 
office  a  record  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
its  members  entitled  to  vote.  All  books  and 
records  of  the  corporation  may  be  Inspected 
by  any  member  entitled  to  vote,  or  his  agent 
or  attorney,  for  any  proper  purpose,  at  any 
reasonable  time. 

Arnrr  of  financl*l  transactions 
Sec.  14.  The  provisions  of  sections  2  and  3 
of  the  Act  of  August  30,  1964  (36  U.S.C.  1102. 
1103).  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit 

of  accounts  of  private  corporations  estab- 
lished under  Federal  law"  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  corporation. 

USE  OF  ASSETS  ON  DISSOLUTION  OB  LIQUIDATION 

Sec.  15.  Upon  dissolution  or  final  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  after  discharge  or 
satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets  of  the 
corporation  may  l>e  distributed  in  accordance 
with  the  determination  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  corporation  and  in  compliance 
with  this  Act,  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation, 
and  all  other  Federal  and  State  laws  appli- 
cable thereto. 

TRANSFER   OF  ASSETS 

Sec.  16.  The  corporation  may  acquire  any 
and  all  of  the  assets  of  the  Pennsylvania  cor- 
poration known  as  "Pop  Warner  Little 
Scholars ',  upon  discharging  or  satisfactorily 
providing  for  the  payment  and  discharge  of 
all  the  liabilities  of  such  corporation,  and 
upon  complying  with  all  laws  of  the  State  of 
Pennsvlvania. 


EXCLUSIVE  RIGHT  TO  MAKE,  EMBLXMS,  SEALS 
AND  BAOCBS 

8«c.  17.  The  corporation  shall  have  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name  "Pop 
Warner  Little  Scholars",  and  to  have  and  to 
use  such  emblems,  seals,  and  badges  as  may 
be  required  in  carrying  out  Its  program. 
Nothhig  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
interfere  or  conflict  with  esUbllshed  or 
vested  rights. 

COMPLIANCE  WITH  STATE  AND  FEDERAL 
REGtrLATIONS 

Sec  18.  The  corporation  shall  continue  to 
comply  with  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
governing  nonprofit  organizations  Issued  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  filing  of  annual 
financial  and  other  reports  with  the  appro- 
priate State  office  as  may  be  requested.  "ITie 
corporation  shall  continue  to  be  subject  to 
the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  applicable  to  non- 
profit organizations  as  well  as  the  Federal 
laws  applicable  to  corporations  chartered  by 
Congress. 

RESERVATIONS  OF  RIGHT  TO  AMEND  OR  REPEAL 
CHARTXa 

Sec.  19.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  re- 
peal this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 


By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania 
(for  himself,   Mr.   Schweiker, 
and  Mr.  Abourezk)  : 
S.  753.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1970  with  respect  to  eligi- 
bility for  relocation  assistance.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
to  deal  with  a  serious  Inequity  which  has 
developed  with  reference  to  acqfulring 
land  for  federally  assisted  projects  in 
flood  plain  areas  affected  by  tropical 
storm  Agnes  and  other  floods  of  last 
year.  Sections  203  and  204  of  the  1970 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  Act 
authorize  replacement  housing  payments 
up  to  $15,000  to  owner  occupants,  and 
up  to  $4,000  for  tenant  occupants.  The 
problem  Is  with  the  limitations  In  these 
sections  of  the  act  which  requires  actual 
occupancy  for  a  period  prior  to  Initiation 
of  negotiations  for  acquisition  of  180 
days  in  the  case  of  owners  and  90  days 
for  tenants.  Actual  occupancy  is  pre- 
cluded in  many  cases  by  virtue  of  flood 
damage. 

Section  254  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1970  appears  to  exempt  HUD  urban 
renewal  projects  from  the  occupancy  re- 
quirements in  cases  of  natural  disasters. 
However,  other  projects  such  as  HUD 
Open  Space,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion grants  for  parks,  Forest  Service 
multiple  use  projects,  Department  of 
Transportation  relocation  of  roads  or 
bridges,  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration public  facilities  and  Corps 
of  Engineer  projects  are  not  exempt 
from  the  occupancy  requirement  in  dis- 
aster areas. 

Apparently,  such  disaster  situations 
were  not  considered  when  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  Act  was  drafted. 
The  puriwse  of  the  occupancy  limitation 
appears  to  have  been  to  prevent  wind- 
falls to  individuals  who  might  move  in 
when  a  project  is  announced.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  intention  of  Congress 
to  intentionally  discriminate  against 
flood  disaster  victims  displaced  by  proj- 
ects other  than  urban  renewaL 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  before,  this 
bill  corrects  an  inequity  in  the  law.  The 
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administration  has  recognized  this  and 
fully  supports  the  bill's  enactment.  I 
hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  have  our 
Public  Works  Committee  grant  this  bill 
expedited  treatment  in  order  to  speed  the 
assistance  to  flood  damaged  areas  of  the 
country. 


By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bayh.  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.   Bentsen,    Mr.   Bible,   Mi'. 
Brooke,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Can- 
non, Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Church.    Mr.     Cranston,    Mr. 
Eagleton,  Ml-.  FoNG,  Mr.  Gur- 
NEY,   Mr.   Hart,   Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Humphrey,    Mr.    Inouye,    Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy,     Mr.      Magnuson,      Mr. 
Mathias,   Mr.   McClellan,   Mr. 
McGee,    Mr.    Mc(jrovERN,    Mr. 
McIntyre,    Mr.    Mondale,    Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Ml-.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.    Roth,    Mr.    Stevens,    Mr. 
Stevenson,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr. 
Thurmond,    Mr.    Tunney,    and 
Mr.  Williams  >  : 
S.  754  A  bill  to  give  effect  to  the  sixth 
amendment  right  to  a  speedy  trial  for 
persons  charged  with  criminal  offenses 
and  to  reduce  the  danger  of  recidivism  by 
strengthening  the  supervision  over  per- 
sons released  pending  trial,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

SPEEDY    TRIAL    ACT    OF    1973 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan, 
(Mr.  Hart),  and  Senators  Bayh,  Beall, 
Bennett,  Bentsen,  Bible,  Brooke,  Bur- 
dick, Cannon,  Case,  Chiles,  Church, 
Cranston,  Eagleton,  Pong,  Gurney,  Hat- 
field, Hollings,  Hughes,  Humphrey, 
Inouye,  Jackson,  Javits,  Kennedy, 
Magnuson,  Mathias,  McClellan,  McGee, 
McGovERN,  McIntyre,  Mondale,  Moss, 
Muskie,  Nelson,  Packwood,  Pastore, 
Pell,  Percy,  Randolph,  Roth,  Stevens, 
Stevenson,  Talmadge,  Thurmond,  Tun- 
ney. Williams,  and  myself,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  give 
effect  to  the  sixth  amendment  right  to  a 
speedy  trial  for  persons  charged  with 
criminal  offenses  and  to  reduce  the  dan- 
ger of  recidivism  by  strengthening  the 
supervision  over  persons  released  pending 
trial,  and  for  other  purposes. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  Congress 
and  many  State  legislatures  have  con- 
centrated their  energies  upon  reform  of 
State  and  Fedei-al  criminal  justice  sys- 
tems. Despite  all  of  this  attention  our 
criminal  courts  are  still  in  an  essentially 
dilapidated  state.  Legislators,  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  the  criminal  element 
know  that  swift  punishment  for  criminal 
activity  is  unlikely,  if  not  impossible,  in 
most  parts  of  this  country.  In  the  Fed- 
eral system  the  average  criminal  case  is 
not  brought  to  trial  until  almost  a  year 
after  arrest.  The  bill  I  introduce  today 
proposes  a  decisive,  although  perhaps  to 
some  a  drastic,  strategy  to  end  this  quag- 
mire In  the  Federal  courts.  - 

The  "pursuit  of  happiness"  is  impossi- 
ble when  citizens  cannot  depend  upon 


the  law  and  the  legal  system  to  preserve 
their  civil  liberties  and  personal  safety. 
The  brutal  truth  is  that  the  Natio^>■s 
criminal  justice  systems,  both  State  ahd 
Federal,  do  not  protect  the  rights  of  men, 
whether  victim  or  accused. 

I  need  not  recite  the  catalog  of  fail- 
ures in  the  administration  of  criminal 
courts.  All  of  us  receive  scores  of  com- 
plaints every  week  from  anguished  citi- 
zens who  have  been  victimized  by  crimi- 
nals only  to  see  them  go  unpunished 
months  upon  end  or  not  at  all.  We  each 
hear  the  pitiful  stories  of  defendants, 
held  in  jail  for  months — even  years — be- 
fore they  are  tried,  much  less  even  con- 
victed of  a  crime. 

The  anguish  and  fi-ustration  i.<;  not 
limited  to  defendants  and  victims.  Con- 
sider this  startling  confession  by  a  crimi- 
nal court  judge  in  a  major  urban  center: 

I  remain  terribly  frustrated  and  Increas- 
ingly annoyed  with  this  court.  We  are  ijelng 
pressured  constantly  to  "produce."  which 
means  forcing  pleas  to  lesser  charges  Just  to 
dispose  of  cases.  I  feel  like  a  fool  and  a  clerk 
in  a  bargain  basement,  and  part  of  the  ter- 
rible system,  helping  in  the  denigration  of 
our  brilliant  Judicial  heritage.  I  don't  know 
how  much   longer  I  can  take  this.  .  .  . 

Those  remarks  were  reprinted  in  a 
book  entitled  ''Justice  is  the  Crime  Pre- 
trial Delay  in  Felony  Cases,"  by  Prof. 
Lewis  Katz  of  Case  Westei-n  Reserve 
Law  School.  Piofessor  Katz  uses  even 
stronger  language  to  describe  the  deni- 
gration of  our  criminal  coui'ts. 

Felony  trial  courts  are  reduced  to  auctions 
where  successive  bids  are  made  until  one  is 
finally  accepted.  The  auction  process  in- 
variably compromises  and  often  totally  dis- 
regards both  the  defendant  whose  freedom 
Is  at  stake  and  the  community  whose  secur- 
ity is  in  Jeopardy. 

Professor  Katz  is  only  one  of  many 
experts  who  have  spent  years  of  their 
professional  lives  studying  the  crisis  in 
our  criminal  justice  system.  Each  expert 
has  a  different  explanation  for  the  de- 
terioration of  the  system  and  each  has 
his  own  plan  for  its  repair.  However, 
a  surprising  number  of  these  experts. 
Including  Professor  Katz,  has  reached  a 
general  agreement  on  these  issues.  They 
view  the  crisis  in  the  courts  in  terms  of 
workload.  In  Professor  Katzwords: 

In  the  course  of  two  centuries,  as  a  result 
of  conditions  that  the  system  could  neither 
control  nor  Influence,  it  has  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  problems  of  urbanization, 
overpopulation,  and  the  depersonalization  of 
society. 

The  courts,  imdermanned,  starved  for 
funds,  and  utilizing  18th  Century  man- 
agement techniques,  simply  cannot  cope 
with  burgeoning  caseloads.  The  conse- 
quence is  delay  and  plea  bargaining.  The 
solution  is  to  create  initiative  within  the 
system  to  utilize  modem  management 
techniques  and  to  provide  additional  re- 
sources to  the  courts  where  careful  plan- 
ning so  indicates. 

The  Federal  and  State  legislatures  can 
create  this  initiative  by  enacting  time 
limit  requii-ements  for  each  stage  in  the 
criminal  proce-ss.  The  time  limits  should 
be  enforced  by  judges  empowered  to 
sanction  prosecutors  for  delay  by  dis- 
missing the  indictment  if  trial  does  not 
occur  within  the  limits  and  empowered 


to  sanction  defense  counsel  who  engage 
in  deliberate  dilatory  tactics.  Tlie  time 
limits  plus  sanctions  system  should  be 
related  to  the  appropriations  process  ii\ 
the  legislature  so  that  each  court  could 
count  on  sufficient  resources  to  achieve 
the  goals  set  out  in  the  time  limits  by  the 
legislature. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Coiistitut  onal 
Rights  has  been  studying  the  crisis  in 
the  criminal  courts  for  well  over  2  year.> 
and  we  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  Piofessor  Katz  and  his  colleagues. 
During  the  past  two  Congresses  the  sub- 
committee has  been  considering  a  bill. 
S.  895.  in  the  last  Congress,  whicli  would 
enact  the  scheme  set  out  above. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make 
effective  the  sixth  amendment  right  to 
a  speedy  tiial  in  Federal  criminal  cases 
by  requiring  that  each  Fedei-al  district 
court  establish  a  plan  for  trying  criminal 
cases  within  60  days  of  arrest  or  receipt 
of  summons.  The  bill  takes  effect  in  fo-^r 
phases.  For  the  first  year  after  enact- 
ment, detained  defendants  must  be  tried 
within  90  days  or  released;  during  the 
second  year  all  defendants  must  be  tried 
within  180  days  or  have  their  cases  dis- 
missed: during  the  third  year  all  defend- 
ants must  be  tried  within  120  days  or 
have  their  cases  dismissed:  and.  finally 
after  the  end  of  the  third  j-ear  all  trials 
must  be  within  60  days.  Each  district 
must  file  a  plan  with  the  judicial  con- 
fei-ence  for  the  implementation  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  phases  stating 
what  additional  resources,  personnel,  tmd 
facilities  will  be  required.  This  in  turn 
will  enable  Congress  to  consider  the  pre- 
cise needs  of  each  district  and  the  Fed- 
eral judicial-  as  a  whole. 

Along  with  its  provision  for  speedy 
trials.  S.  895  also  authoiizes  the  creation 
of  demonstration  "Pi-etrial  Services 
Agencies  '  in  10  Federal  districts,  exclud- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  which  is 
already  served  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bail  Agency  and  which  is  performing 
essentially  the  same  functions.  These 
agencies  will  make  bail  recommenda- 
tions, supervise  persons  on  bail  and  assist 
them  with  employment,  medical  and 
other  sei-\-ices  designed  to  reduce  crime 
on  bail.  This  provision  will  greatly  en- 
hance the  opeiations  of  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966. 

On  October  6  of  last  year  the  subcom- 
mittee approved  this  bill  with  six  basic 
modificatioix';.  a  list  of  which  has  been 
inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
The  bill  which  I.  along  with  46  cospon- 
sors.  introduce  today  is  identical  to  the 
bill  approved  by  the  subcommittee. 

The  approach  adopted  by  the  subcom- 
mittee last  Congress  is  ba.sed  upon  its 
study  of  speedy  trial  schemes  under  ac- 
tive consideration  or  presently  being  used 
on  both  the  State  and  Fedeial  level.  In 
the  subcommittee's  judgment  the  over- 
burdened criminal  justice  system  can 
only  be  relieved  by  encouraging  the  ."iys- 
tem  to  use  existing  resources  more  ef- 
ficiently before  committing  the  additional 
resources  clearly  shown  to  be  rcriuired 
The  most  attractive  feature  in  the 
schemes  examined  by  the  subcommittee 
is  that  they  placed  upon  the  ciiminal 
justice  system  an  affirmative  duty  to  pio- 
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a  speedy  trial  for  the  benefit  of 
ety  and  the  defendant.  Enactment 
1  his  bill  would  represent  the  creation 
statute  of  such  an  afarmative  duty 
the  Federal  criminal  justice  system, 
would  be  interpreting  the  sixth 
omindment  as  requiring  the  Federal 
1  em  to  assure  speedy  trial,  defined  as 
1  within  60  days  of  arrest  for  the 
age  noncomplex  criminal  case.  If 
a  system  proved  workable  in  the 
1  system  in  noncomplex  cases,  it 
might  provide  a  model  for  State  and 
miudcipal  criminal  justice  systems  in 
conjmon  law  felony  cases. 

enacting  this  legislation.  Congress 
I  ehalf  of  the  American  people  would 
(irecting  all  the  participants  in  the 
nilnal  justice  system  to  achieve  60- 
trials  within  3  years.  This  direction 
►  en  teeth  by  the  requirement  of 
maiidatory  dismissals  with  prejudice  for 
f  aih  xe  to  meet  this  goal.  But  the  bill  also 
commitment  by  Congress  to  provide 
accessary  resources  to  the  court  sys- 
to  enable  them  to  achieve  speedy 
once   the   courts,   through   their 
have  made  the  most  efBcient  allo- 
cation of  existing  resources  and  pres- 
Congress  with  a  precise  statement 
vjhat  most  is  needed  and  how  it  will 
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reason   why    the    subcommittee 
to   recommend   statutory   time 
plus  sanctions  is  that  the  mere 
ce  of  the  technology  necessary  to 
the  court  calendars  and  even  the 
of  court  personnel  trained  in 
technology  will  not  by  themselves 
t  in  speedy  trial.  Only  when  the  sys- 
is  committed  to  the  goal  of  speedy 
will  these  techniques  and  person- 
put  to  work.  The  system  is  not 
r'  committed  to  the  goal  of  speedy 
unless  judges,  prosecutors,  and  de- 
counsel  are  held  accoimtable  for 
ffiilure  to  achieve  speedy  trial. 

the  most  effective  means  to  hold 

prosecutors,  and  defense  counsel 

able  for  speedy  trial  is  through 

of  sanctions.  The  dismissal  sanc- 

las  the  effect  of  compelling  judges 

I  rosecutors  to  choose  between  speedy 

or  no  prosecution  whatsoever.  The 

for  defense  counsel   are  de- 

to  remind  them  that  there  is  no 

titutional  right"  to  delay  trials  for 

ijurpose  of  frustrating  justice. 

alone   are   not  necessarily 

to  commit  the  system  to  speedy 

There  wUl  not  be  dramatic  move- 

toward  speedy   trial  tmle.ss  both 

and  the  prosecutor's  office  are 

by  the  time  hmits.  This  is  not 

:ase   in   most   of   the   time   limits 

examined  by  the  subcommittee. 

in  point  are  the  rule  adopted  by 

S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 

.  and  the  statute  recently  adopted 

w  York.  In  both,  time  limits  plus 

"  sanction  have  been  adopted, 

sanction  applies  only  where  the 

is  not  ready  for  trial  within 

tjme  limits. 

'ready  rule"  means  that  even  if 

•osecution  is  prepared  to  go  to  trial 

ne  court  is  so  congested  that  it 

it  provide  a  judge  to  hear  the  pre- 

:  actions  or  the  trial  itself,  the  sanc- 

c  annot  be  apphed.  The  effect  of  tliis 
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provision  is  to  allow  court  congestion  to 
nullify  the  speedy  trial  rules.  Other 
speedy  trial  plans  allow  for  suspension 
of  the  time  limits  and  sanctions  for  "good 
cause."  "Good  cause"  has  also  been  in- 
terpreted to  excuse  court  congestion.  This 
bill  avoids  these  pitfalls.  The  dismissal 
sanction  applies  even  if  there  is  court 
congestion,  for  that  is  the  very  problem 
the  bill  is  designed  to  address. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  grossly  unjust 
to  legislate  a  scheme  of  time  limits  plus 
sanction  without  exceptions  for  conges- 
tion if  no  mechanism  were  created  to 
provide  resources  for  tlie  courts  to  deal 
with  their  overloaded  dockets.  Where 
there  is  no  link  between  a  speedy  trial 
statute  and  the  appropriation  process, 
the  courts  and  the  prosecutors  are  faced 
with  the  option  of  fierce  public  reaction 
resulting  from  dismissals  for  failure  to 
meet  the  time  limits  or  simply  ignoring 
the  statute. 

However,  this  bill  provides  the  vital 
link  with  the  appropriations  process 
through  an  elaborate  planning  and  re- 
porting process  by  the  district  courts. 
Each  district  court  devises  a  speedy  trial 
plan.  The  plans  required  by  the  bill 
would  also  siunmarize  any  additional  re- 
sources necessary  in  the  court,  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office,  and  the  Public  De- 
fender Office.  These  reports  are  summar- 
ized and  approved  by  the  judicial  con- 
ference which  submits  a  nationwide 
master  plan  to  the  Congress. 

At  that  point  the  courts,  the  prosecu- 
tors, and  the  public  defenders  will  have 
done  all  in  their  power  to  achieve  speedy 
trial.  They  will  have  agreed  to  a  4-year 
plan  duiing  which  60-day  trials  in  the 
average  simple  Federal  prosecution 
would  be  phased  in.  The  plan  would  re- 
quire a  careful  study  of  the  causes  of 
delay  in  that  court,  the  adoption  of  those 
innovations  which  will  meet  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  court,  and  a  budget  request- 
ing the  necessary  additional  resources. 
At  that  point,  the  onus  wiU  be  on  Con- 
gress where  ultimately  it  must  reside. 

The  Congress  then  has  two  alterna- 
tives, if  it  truly  is  committed  to  enforc- 
ing the  sixth  amendment  and  insuring 
justice,  it  WiU  appropriate  those  addi- 
tional resources  which  are  proved  to  be 
necessary  to  achieve  the  goal  set  by  law 
in  this  bill.  If  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem has  fulfilled  its  responsibihties  to 
the  statute,  to  the  sixth  amendment, 
and  to  jastice,  any  failure  of  Congress 
to  do  its  part  will  be  evident.  Congress 
would  then  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
imposing  obligations  on  others,  while 
failing  to  meet  its  owti. 

The  advantage  of  this  approach  is  evi- 
dent. In  the  past,  each  of  the  parties— 
the  courts,  the  prosecution,  the  defense, 
and  the  Congress— has  been  able  to  avoid 
the  problem  of  court  delay  by  pointing 
out  the  failures,  real  or  imagined,  of  the 
others.  Judges  have  not  adequately  im- 
proved procedures  in  their  courts.  Rath- 
er, they  have  repeatedly  asked  for  more 
judicial  appointments  as  the  easy  solu- 
tion. Congress,  reluctantly,  has  granted 
some  of  these  requests,  always  seeking 
vainlj'  some  solution  other  than  the  im- 
ending  request  for  more  judges.  Courts, 
failing  to  get  all  they  wish  from  Con- 
gress, point  there  as  a  reason  for  trial 
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delay.  This  litany  of  blame  Is  duplicated 
by  charge  and  coimtercharge  between 
prosecutors  and  defense  coimsel. 

The  simple  answer  Is  that  trial  delay 
Is  not  to  be  laid  at  one  door,  but  at  all. 
This  bill,  by  imposing  responsibihties  on 
all  parties,  and  sanctions  on  them  as  well 
seeks  to  break  through  this  fruitless  cir- 
cle of  fingerpointin^  and  wasted  re- 
sources. 

Despite  the  consensus  among  many  ex- 
perts with  regard  to  the  goal  of  this  bill 
there  is  hardly  unanimity  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  on  the  way  to  achieve 
speedy  trial.  Indeed  the  approach  ad- 
vocated In  this  bill  Is  controversial.  For 
example,  some  reformers,  including  the 
Department  of  Justice,  are  concerned 
with  the  dismissal  sanction.  Although 
they  concede  that  delay  and  plea  bar- 
gaining have  seriously  undermined  the 
effectiveness  of  the  criminal  justice  svs- 
tem.  they  are  unwilling  to  aUow  charges 
to  be  dismissed  In  the  course  of  trjing 
to  solve  these  problems. 

I  am  sympathetic  with  this  point  of 
view:  however,  I  believe  that  the  crisis 
In  the  courts  has  so  undermined  the  de- 
terrent value  of  the  criminal  sanction 
that  the  few  releases  which  might  occur 
as  a  result  of  speedy  trial  dismissals 
would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  restor- 
ing the  credibility  of  the  criminal  sanc- 
tion. Of  course  this  assumes  that  the 
threat  of  the  dismissal  sanction  itself  will 
be  effective  in  encouraging  reluctant  de- 
fendants and  forcing  prosecutors  and 
judges  to  comply  with  the  time  limits. 
Professor  Katz  has  described  very  suc- 
cinctly the  purpose  of  the  dismissal  sanc- 
tion. 

Dismissals  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
statute  will  require  explanations  to  the  pub- 
lic from  judges  and  prosecutors;  If  a  signif- 
icant number  of  dismissals  occur,  demands 
for  explanation  will  not  be  long  coming. 

In  3  years  studying  this  problem,  the 
dismissal  sanction  is  the  only  effective 
mechanism  I  have  discovered  by  which 
the  legislature  can  hold  the  courts  ac- 
countable for  speedy  trial  without  violat- 
ing the  principle  of  separation  of  powers. 
For  example,  I  believe  it  would  be  quite 
improper  for  Congress  to  use  the  appro- 
priations process  against  a  judiciary  re- 
luctant to  implement  speedy  trial. 

Furthermore,  there  is  disagreement 
among  experts,  including  some  cospon- 
sors,  about  the  flexibility  of  the  time 
limits  contained  in  this  bUl.  Some  would 
create  more  exceptions  to  the  time  limits 
and  liberalize  the  continuance  provision. 
Others  think  the  exceptions  and  con- 
tinuance provisions  are  too  broad  and 
nullify  the  strength  of  the  bill.  Still 
others  think  the  phase-in  of  the  time 
limits  are  too  generous  and  believe  that 
the  courts  can  meet  the  60-day  require- 
ment much  sooner  than  3  years  and  that 
the  bill  should  be  speeded  up  accordingly. 

Despite  these  disagreements  on  detail, 
all  of  the  cosponsors  are  in  agreement  on 
the  general  thrust  of  the  bill.  And  we  are 
unanimous  in  the  conviction  that  if  the 
legislative  branch  does  not  take  bold  and 
decisive  action  in  the  near  future,  the 
criminal  justice  systems  in  this  coimtiy 
will  completely  collapse.  On  the  other 
hand,  decisive  action  does  not  have  to 
mean  precipitous  action  nor  does  it  re- 
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quire  repression.  It  will  require  us  to  take 
risks,  and  freedom  always  does.  The  pro- 
posal set  out  in  this  bill  would  require  the 
system  to  take  risks.  While  I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  the  speedy  trial  scheme  is  in- 
fallible, I  am  absolutely  positive  that  if 
we  do  not  reach  a  consensus  on  a  speedy 
trial  scheme  and  an  agenda  for  criminal 
justice  reform.  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  in  grave  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  memorandum  ex- 
plaining the  difference  between  this  bill 
and  the  bill  I  introduced  last  session  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
memorandum  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  754 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  be  cited  aa  the  "Speedy  Trial  Act  of 
1973". 

TITLE  I — SPEEDY  TRIALS 

Sec.  101.  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  immediately  after  chap- 
ter 207  a  new  chapter  208,  ae  follows: 

•Chapter  208.— SPKEDY  TRIALS 
"Sec. 

"3161.  Time  limits  and  exclusions. 
••3162.  SancUons. 
-3163.  Effective  dates. 
'•3164.  Interim  limits. 
••3165.  District  plans. 
"3166.  Definitions. 
"3167.  Sixth  amendment  rights. 
••§  3161.  Time  limits  and  exclusions 

"(a)  In  any  case  involving  a  defendant 
charged  with  an  offense,  the  appropriate  Ju- 
dicial officer,  at  the  earliest  practicable  time, 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  counsel  for 
the  defendant  and  the  attorney  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, set  a  day  certain  for  trial. 

"(b)  The  trial  of  a  defendant  charged  with 
an  offense  shall  be  commenced  as  follows: 

"(I)  (A)  Within  sixty  days  from  the  date 
the  defendant  is  arrested  or  served  with  a 
summons,  except  that  if  the  proeecution  is 
initiated  by  filing  an  information  or  Indict- 
ment prior  to  arrest  or  summons  (and  made 
public)  then  within  sixty  days  from  the  date 
of  sucli  filing; 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subclause  (A)  of  this  clause,  for  the  first 
twelve-calendar-month  period  following  the 
effective  date  of  this  chapter  as  set  forth  in 
section  3163  of  this  chapter,  the  time  limit* 
imposed  by  such  subclause  (A)  shall  be  one 
liundred  and  eighty  days,  and  for  the  second 
such  twelve-month  i>eriod,  such  time  limits 
shall  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  days. 

•'(2)  If  the  indictment  or  information  is 
dismissed  upon  motion  of  the  defendant  for 
rea-sons  other  than  those  provided  in  section 
3162(a)  and  thereafter  the  defendant  is 
charged  with  the  same  offense  or  an  offense 
based  on  the  same  conduct  or  arising  from 
the  same  criminal  episode,  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  the  defendant  is  arrested  or 
served  with  a  siimmons  with  respect  to  such 
charge,  except  that  if  the  prosecution  is  ini- 
tiated by  filing  an  information  or  indictment 
prior  to  arrest  or  summons  (and  made  pub- 
lic) .  then  within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of 
such  filing;   or 

"(3)  If  the  defendant  Is  to  be  tried  again 
following  a  declaration  by  the  trial  Judge  of  a 
mistrial  or  following  an  order  of  such  Judge 
for  a  new  trial,  within  sixty  days  from  the 
elate  the  action  occasioning  the  retrial  be- 
comes final.  If  the  defendant  is  to  be  tried 
p.gain  following  an  appeal  or  a  collateral  at- 
tack, within  sixty  days  from  the  date  the 
action  occasioning  the  retrial  becomes  final, 
except  that  the  court  retrying  the  case  may 
extend  the  period  for  retrial  not  to  exceed 


one  hundred  and  eighty  days  from  the  date 
the  action  occasioning  the  retrial  becomes 
final  if  unavaUability  of  witnesses  or  other 
factors  resulting  from  passage  of  time  shsJl 
make  trial  within  sixty  days  impractical. 

"(c)  The  following  periods  of  delay  ah&U 
be  excluded  in  computing  the  time  within 
which  the  trial  of  any  such  offense  must 
commence: 

■•(1)  (A)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from 
other  proceedings  concerning  the  defend- 
ant. Including  but  not  limited  to — 

"(i)  delay  resulting  from  any  examina- 
tion and  hearing  on  competency; 

"(il)  delay  resulting  from  an  examination 
of  the  defendant  pursuant  to  section  2902 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code; 

"(iii)  delay  resulting  from  trials  with  re- 
spect to  other  charges  against  the  defendant; 

•'(iv)  delay  resulting  from  interlocutory  ai>- 
peals;  and 

•'(v)  delay  resulting  from  hearings  on  pre- 
trial motions. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  any  delay  referred 
to  in  clause  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  only 
such  court  days  as  are  actually  consigned  In 
connection  with  any  pretrial  motion  or  other 
hearing,  examination,  presentation  of  an  in- 
terlocutory ^peal,  or  a  trial  with  respect 
to  another  charge  shaU  be  excluded,  and  in 
no  event  shall  any  period  of  delay  which  oc- 
curs while  any  of  the  aforementioned  mat- 
ters under  clause  (1)(A)  are  under  advise- 
ment or  are  awaiting  decision  be  so  excluded. 

"(2)  Any  period  of  delay  during  which 
prosecution  is  deferred  by  the  attorney  for 
the  Government  pursuant  to  written  agree- 
ment with  the  defendant,  with  the  approval 
of  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the 
defendant  to  demonstrate  his  good  conduct. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting 
from  the  absence  of  unavailability  of  the 
defendant. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subclause  (A)  of 
this  clause,  a  defendant  shall  be  considered 
absent  when  his  whereabouts  are  unknown 
and.  In  addition,  he  is  attempting  to  avoid 
apprehension  of  prosecution  or  his  where- 
abouts cannot  be  determined  by  due  dili- 
gence. For  purposes  of  such  subclause,  a  de- 
fendant shall  be  considered  unavailable 
whenever  his  whereabouts  are  known  but  his 
presence  for  trial  cannot  be  obtained  by  due 
diligence  or  he  resibts  being  returned  for 
trial. 

••(4)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from 
the  fact  that  the  defendant  is  incompetent 
to  stand  trial. 

"(5)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from 
the  treatment  of  the  defendant  pxirsuant  to 
section  2902  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

"(6)  If  the  information  or  indictment  is 
dismissed  upon  motion  of  the  attorney  for 
the  Government  and  thereafter  a  charge  is 
filed  against  the  defendant  for  the  same  of- 
fense or  any  offense  required  to  be  Joined 
with  that  offense,  any  period  of  delay  from 
the  date  the  charge  was  dismissed  to  the 
date  the  time  limitation  would  commence  to 
run  as  to  the  subsequent  charge  had  there 
been  no  previous  charge. 

"(7)  A  reasonable  period  of  delay  when 
the  defendant  is  Joined  lor  trial  with  a  co- 
defendent  as  to  whom  the  time  for  trial  has 
not  run  and  no  motion  lor  severance  lias 
been  granted. 

•'(8)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from  a 
continuance  granted  by  any  Judpe  on  his 
own  motion  or  at  the  request  of  the  de- 
fendant or  his  counsel  or  at  tlie  request  of 
tlie  attorney  for  tlie  Government,  if  tlie 
Judge  granted  such  continuance  on  the  basis 
of  his  findings  that  the  ends  of  Justice  and 
the  best  Interest  of  the  public  as  well  as  the 
defendant  would  be  served  thereby.  No  such 
period  of  delay  resulting  from  a  continuance 
granted  by  the  court  in  accordance  with  this 
paragraph  shall  be  excludable  under  this 
subsection  unless  the  court  sets  forth,  in  the 
record  of  the  case,  either  orally  or  in  writing, 
its  re5.sons  for  finding  that  the  ends  of  Jus- 


tice and  the  best  Interest  of  the  public  and 
the  defendant  were  served  by  the  granlmi,' 
of  such  continuance. 

•'(d)  If  trtaJ  did  not  commence  within  the 
time  limitation  specified  in  section  3161  be- 
cause the  defendant  had  entered  a  plea  of 
guilty  or  nolo  contendere  subsequently  witii- 
drawn  to  any  or  ail  charges  in  an  indictment 
or  information  the  defendant  shall  be  deemed 
arraigned  on  the  information  or  Indicimeiit 
with  respect  to  all  charges  therein  contained 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3161.  on  the 
clay  the  order  permitting  withdrawal  of  the 
plea  of  guilty  becomes  final." 
"5  3162.  Sanctions 

■•(a)  If  a  defendant  is  not  brought  to  trial 
as  required  by  section  3161,  the  information 
or  indictment  shall  be  dismissed  on  motion 
of  the  defendant.  The  defendant  siiall  have 
the  burden  of  proof  of  supporting  such  mo- 
tion except  that  the  Government  shall  have 
the  burden  of  proof  of  establishing  any  ex- 
clusion of  time  under  subparagraph  5i^6l 
(c)  (3) .  Such  dismissal  shall  forever  bar  pros- 
ecution for  the  offense  charged,  any  offense 
based  on  the  same  conduct  or  arising  from 
the  same  criminal  episode,  and  any  other 
offense  required  to  be  Joined  with  the  offense. 
Failure  of  the  defendant  to  move  for  dis- 
missal prior  to  trial  or  entry  of  a  plea  of 
guilty  or  nolo  contendere  shall  constitute  a 
waiver  of  the  right  to  dismissal  imder  this 
section. 

"(b)  In  any  case  in  which  counsel  for  the 
defendant  or  the  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment (1)  knowingly  allows  a  date  certain  for 
trial  to  be  set  without  disclosing  the  fact 
that  a  necessary  witness  would  be  unavail- 
able for  trial  on  such  date;  (2)  files  a  mo- 
tion solely  for  the  purpose  of  delay  which 
he  knows  Is  totally  frivolous  and  without 
merit;  (3)  makes  a  statement  fcr  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  continuance  which  he  knows 
to  be  false  and  which  is  material  to  the  grant- 
ing of  a  continuance;  or  (4)  otherwise  will- 
fully fails  to  proceed  to  trial  on  the  date  set 
for  trial  without  Justification  consistent  Willi 
section  3161  of  this  chapter,  the  court  may 
punish  any  counsel  or  attorney,  as  the  raic 
may  be.  as  follows: 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  appointed  defense 
counsel,  by  reducing  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation that  otherwise  would  have  been 
paid  to  such  counsel  pursuant  to  section 
300eA  of  this  title  In  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed 25  per  centum  thereof; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  counsel  retained  in 
connection  with  the  defense  of  a  defendaijt. 
by  imposing  on  such  counsel  a  fine  of  not  to 
exceed  25  per  centum  rf  the  compent.itlon  to 
which  he  Is  entitled  in  connection  with  his 
defen.se  of  such  defendant: 

"(C)  by  Imposing  on  any  attorney  for  the 
Government  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  f260; 

•■(D)  by  denying  any  such  counsel  or  at- 
torney for  the  Government  the  right  to  prac- 
tice before  the  court  considering  such  ca.'^e 
for  a  period  of  not  to  e:<ceed  ninety  days;  or 

"(E)  by  filinp  a  report  with  an  appropriate 
disciplinary  committee 

The  authority  to  punish  provided  for  bv  this 
subsecTion  shall  be  in  addl;  ion  to  any  other 
atithorlty  or  power  available  to  such  court. 

"(c)  Tlie  court  shall  follow  Rule  42  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  in  pun- 
ishing any  counsel  or  attorney  for  the  Gov- 
ernment pursuant  to  this  section. 
"{  3163.  KRective  Dates 

••The  time  limitation  in  section  3161 — 

'•(1)  shall  apply  to  all  offenses  charged  in 
informal  ions  or  indictments  filed  on  or  after 
the  date  of  expiration  of  the  twelve-calendar- 
month  period  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1973;  and 

"(2)  shall  commence  to  run  on  such  date 
of  expiration  as  to  all  offenses  charged  In 
Informations  or  Indictments  filed  prlgr  to 
that  date. 
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"513164.  Interim  limits 

(a)  During  an  Interim  period  commenc 
ln|  ninety  days  following  the  date  of  the  en- 
ac  ment  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  of  1973  and 
en  ling  on  the  date  immediately  preceding 
th  :  date  on  which  the  time  limits  provided 
foi  under  section  3161(b)(1)(A)  of  this 
ch  ipter  become  effective,  each  district  (and 
th(  Superior  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
U;i  ibia)  shall  place  into  operation  an  interim 
p!a  n  to  assure  priority  in  the  trial  or  other 
di.i  position  of  cases  involving- 

1 1 )  detained  persons  who  are  being  held 
in  hetentlon  solely  because  they  are  awaiting 
trlil.  and 

(2)    released   persons   who   are   awaiting 
trlAl  and  have  been  designated  by  the  attor 
ne;    for  the  Government  as  being  of  high 
risl. 

(b)  During  the  period  such   plan   is  in 
,  the  trial  of  any  person  who  falls  within 

ui^paragraph  (a)(1)  or  (a)(2)  of  this  sec 
shall  commence  no  later  than  ninety 
following  the  beginning  of  such  con- 
detention  or  designation  of  high  risk 
the  attorney  for  the   Government.   The 
of  any  person  so  detained  or  designated 
Jeing  of  high  risk  on  or  before  the  first 
of  the  Interim  period  shall  commence 
later  than  ninety  days  following  the  first 
of  the  interim  period, 
c)    Failure  to  commence  trial  of  a  de- 
as  specified  in  subsection  (b) .  through 
ault  of  the  accused  or  his  counsel,  or  fall- 
to  commence  trial  of  a  designated  release 
specified   in  subsection    (b),  through  no 
of  the  attorney  for  the  Government, 
result  in  the  automatic  review  by  the 
of  the  conditions  of  release.  No  de- 
as  defined  in  subsection  (a),  shall  be 
in  custody  pending  trial  after  the  ex- 
of  such  ninety-day  period  required 
the  commencement  of  his  trial.  A  desig' 
release,  as  defined  in  subsection  (a), 
Is  found  by  the  court  to  have  inten- 
delayed  the  trial  of  his  case  shall 
ivibject  to  an  order  of  the  court  modifying 
nonflnancial  conditions  of  release  xuider 
title  to  Insure  that  he  shall  appear  at 
as  required. 

.  District  plans 
a)(l)    Prior    to   the    expiration    of   the 
calendar  month  period  following  the 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Speedy  Trial 
of  1973.  each  United  States  district  court, 
the  approval  of  the  Judicial  council  of 
circuit,  shaU  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Office  of  the  United   States 
B   plan   for   the   trial  or   other   dis- 
ion    of    offenses    under    this    chapter 
i(hin  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  court)  dur- 
the  period   that   the  one  hundred  and 
day  trial  limitation  required  by  sec- 
3161(b)(1)(B)  of  this  chapter  is  in  ef- 
Prlor  to  the  expiration  of  the  twenty- 
calendar  month  period  following  such 
of  enactment,  each   such   court,   with 
approval  of  such  council,  shall  prepare 
submit  to  the  Administrative  OfBce  of 
United  States  Court  a  plan  for  the  trial 
qther  disposition  of  offenses  under  this 
(within    the    Jurisdiction    of    such 
)    on  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
y-six  calendar  month  period  following 
date   of   the  enactment   of   the   Speedy 
Act  of  1973. 

»   Each  such  plan  shall  be  formulated 

consultation  with,  and  after  consider- 

the    recommendations    of.    the    Federal 

Center,  the  United  States  attorney. 

attorneys  experienced  in  the  defense  of 

cases  in  the  district,  including  the 

Public  Defender,  if  any.  Such  plan 

Include  all  such  recommendations  and 

further   Include  a  description   of  the 

techniques,  innovations,  systems, 

other  methods  by  which   the  district 

has  expedited  or  Intends  to  expedite 

trial   or   other   disposition   of   criminal 

The  plan  shall  make  special  provision 
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for  the  speedy  trial  of  cases  at  places  of 
holding  court  where  there  is  no  Judge  con- 
tinuously resident.  The  district  court  may 
modify  such  plan  at  any  time  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit 
and  shall  modify  the  plan  when  directed  by 
such  council.  The  district  court  shall  notify 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  any  modification  of  such  plan. 

•'(b)  H)  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
twelve  calendar  month  period  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Speedy  Trial 
Act  of  1973,  the  chief  judge  for  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Judicial 
Administration  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
sliall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  a  plan 
for  the  trial  or  other  disposition  of  offenses 
under  this  chapter  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  tlie  Superior  Court  during  the  period  that 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty  day  trial  limita- 
tion required  by  section  3161(b)(1)(B)  of 
this  chapter  Is  in  effect.  Prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  twenty-four  calendar  month  pe- 
riod following  such  date  of  enactment,  the 
chief  Judge  of  such  court,  with  the  approval 
of  such  Joint  Committee,  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  a  plan  for  the  trial  or 
other  disposition  of  offense  under  this  chap- 
ter, within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  court, 
on  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty-six 
calendar  month  period  following  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Speedy  Trail  Act  of 
1973. 

"(2)  Such  plan  shall  be  formulated  after 
consiUtation  with,  and  after  considering  the 
recommendations  of,  the  Joint  Committee, 
the  Corporation  Counsel.  United  States  at- 
torney, the  Public  Defender  Service  and  at- 
torney's experienced  In  the  defense  of  crim- 
inal cases  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such 
plan  shall  Include  all  such  recommendations 
and  shall  further  Include  a  description  of 
the  procedural  techniques,  innovations,  sys- 
tems, and  other  methods  by  which  the  dis- 
trict court  has  expedited  or  intends  to  ex- 
pedite the  trial  or  other  disposition  of  crim- 
inal cases.  The  chief  Judge  may  modify  such 
plan  at  any  time  with  the  approval  "of  the 
Joint  Committee  and  shall  modify  the  plan 
when  directed  by  such  Committee.  The  chief 
Judge  shall  notify  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  of  anv  modi- 
fication of  such  plan. 

"(c>  Within  fifteen  calendar  montlis  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Speedy 
Trial  Act  of  1973,  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Judicial  Conference,  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  detailing  the 
plans  submitted  to  it  pursuant  to  the  first 
sentence  of  section  3165(a)  (1)  and  3165(b) 
(1)  of  this  chapter,  including  any  legisla- 
tive proposals  and  appropriations  necessary 
to  achieve  compliance  with  the  time  limi- 
tations provided  in  section  3161.  Within 
twenty-seven  calendar  months  following 
such  date  of  enactment,  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  with 
such  approval,  shall  submit  such  a  report 
to  the  Congress  covering  plans  submitted  to 
such  Office  pursuant  to  the  second  sentence 
of  secttion  3165(a)(1)  and  3165(b)(1)  of 
this  chapter. 

"(d)   For  the  purpo.se  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions   ot    this  section,   there   is   hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
Congress  may  find  necessary. 
".■!  3166.  Definitions 

•  As  used  In  this  chapter — 
■■(1)    the  terms  'judge'  or  'Judicial  officer' 
United    States    magistrate.    Federal    district 
judge,   or  judge  of   the  Superior  Court   for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and 

"(2)  the  term  'offense'  means  any  crim- 
inal offense  other  than  a  petty  offense  (as 
delined  in  section  1(3)  of  this  title i  or  an 
offense  triable  by  court-martial,  military 
commission,  provost  court,  or  other  military 


tribunal  which  Is  In  violation  of  any  Act  of 
Congress  and  is  triable  by  any  court  estab- 
lished by  Act  of  Congress. 
"§  3167.  Sixth  amendment  rights 

"No  provision  of  thla  title  shall  be  Inter- 
preted  as  a  bar  to  any  claim  of  denial  of 
speedy  trial  as  required  by  amendment  VI 
of  the  Constitution". 

TITLE  II— PRETRIAL  SERVICES 

AGENCIES 

Sec.   201    Chapter  207  of  title   18,   United 

States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  section 

3152  and  adding  the  following  new  sections: 

"5  3153.  Establishment    of    Pretrial    Services 

Agencies 

"The  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Court  shall  establish,  on 
a  demonstration  basis.  In  each  of  ten  Judicial 
districts  (other  than  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia) a  pretrial  services  agency  authorized  to 
maintain  effective  supervision  and  control 
over,  and  to  provide  supportive  services  to. 
defendants  released  under  this  chapter.  The 
districts  in  which  such  agencies  are  to  be 
established  shall  be  designated  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General,  on  the  basis 
of  such  considerations  as  the  number  of 
criminal  cases  prosecuted  annually  in  the 
district,  the  percentage  of  defendants  in  the 
district  presently  detained  prior  to  trial,  Xl\e 
incidence  of  crime  charged  against  persons 
released  pending  trial  under  this  chapter,  and 
the  availalbillty  of  community  resources  to 
implement  the  conditions  of  release  which 
may  be  Imposed  under  this  chapter. 
'5  3153.  Organization  of  Pretrial  Services 
Agencies 

■•(a)  'n^e  pow5rs  of  each  pretrial  service.s 
asency  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees 
which  shall  consist  of  seven  members.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  shall  establish  general 
policy  for  the  agency. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  such  agency  is  established  as  fol- 
lows : 

"(1)  one  member,  who  shall  be  a  United 
States  district  court  Judge: 

••(2)  one  member,  who  shall  be  the  United 
States  attorney; 

"(3)  two  members,  who  shall  be  members 
of  the  local  bar  active  in  the  defense  of  crim- 
inal cases,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
Federal  public  defender,  if  any: 

"(4)  one  member,  who  shall  be  the  chief 
probation  officer;  and 

"(51  two  members,  who  shall  be  repre- 
sentatives of  community  organizations. 

"(C)  The  term  of  office  of  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  pursuant  to 
clauses  (3)  (other  than  a  public  defender) 
and  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  three 
years.  A  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. Any  member  appointed  pursuant  to 
clause  (3)  (otlier  than  a  public  defender) 
or  (5)  of  subsection  (b)  to  fill  a  vacancy  oc- 
curring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  "term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  api)ointed  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  ot  such 
term. 

"(d)  After  reviewing  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  judges  of  the  district  court  tn 
be  .served  by  the  agency,  the  Board  of 
TriLstees  sliall  appoint  a  chief  pretrial  serv- 
ice officer  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  bar 
of  that  court.  Such  officer  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  to  be  established  by  the 
chief  judge  of  the  court,  but  not  in  excess 
of  the  rate  prescribed  for  GS-16  by  section 
5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The  chief 
pretrial  service  officer,  subject  to  the  general 
policy  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  directloia  and 
supervision  of  the  agency  and  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  other  per- 
sonnel  as  may   be  necessary  to  staff  such 
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agency,  and  may  appoint  such  experts  and 
coDfiUltante  as  may  be  neoeeaary,  pursuAnt  to 
section  a  109  at  tltto  6,  United  8t*t«B  Code. 
The  compenBfction  of  such  personnel  so  ap- 
pointed ilaall  be  comparable  to  levels  of  com- 
pensation establlalied  in  chapter  53  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

•■§  3154.  Functions    and    Powers    of   Pretrial 
Services  Agencies 

"Each  pretrial  services  agency  shall  per- 
form such  of  the  following  functions  as  the 
district  coTirt  to  be  served  may  specify: 

"(1)  collect,  verify,  and  rei>ort  promptly 
to  the  Judicial  officer  Infonnatlon  pertaining 
to  the  pretrial  release  of  each  person  charged 
with  an  offense,  and  recommend  appropriate 
release  conditions  for  each  such  parson; 

"(3)  review  and  modify  the  reports  and 
recommendations  specified  In  paragraph  (1) 
for  persons  seeking  release  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3146(e)  or  section  3147; 

"(3)  supervise  persons  released  Into  its 
custody  under  this  cbapt»-; 

"(4)  wltli  the  approval  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  operate 
or  contract  fcnr  tbe  operation  of  appropriate 
facilities  for,  the  custody  or  care  of  persons 
released  under  this  chapter  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  residential  halfway  houses, 
addict  and  alcoholic  treatment  centers,  and 
counseling  services; 

"(6)  inform  the  co\irt  of  all  apparent  vlo- 
lati<ma  of  pretrial  release  conditions  or  ar- 
rests of  persons  released  to  Its  custody  ex 
under  its  supervision  and  reconunend  ap- 
propriate modifications  of  release  conditions; 

"(6)  serve  as  coordinator  for  other  local 
agencies  which  serve  or  are  eligible  to  serve 
as  custodians  under  this  chapter  and  advise 
the  court  as  to  the  ellglbUity,  availability, 
and  capacity  of  such  agencies; 

"(7)  assist  persons  released  under  this 
chapter  in  securing  any  necessary  employ- 
ment, medical,  legal,  or  social  services; 

"(8)  prepare,  in  cooperation  wltb  the 
United  SUtes  marshal  and  the  United  States 
attorney  such  pretrial  detention  reports  as 
are  required  by  rule  46(g)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure;  and 

"(9)   perform  such  other  functions  as  the 
court,  may  from  time  to  time,  assign. 
"5  3155.  Report  to  Congress 

"(a)  The  Directw  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  tbe  United  States  Courts  shaU  an- 
nually report  to  Congress  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  pretrisd  services  agencies,  with 
particular  attention  to  (1)  their  effective- 
ness in  reducing  crime  committed  by  persons 
released  under  this  chapter  (2)  their  effec- 
tiveness in  reducing  the  volume  and  cost  of 
iinnecessary  pretrial  detention;  and  (3)  tbelr 
effectiveness  in  improving  the  operation  of 
this  chapter.  Tbe  Director  shall  include  in 
hi-;  fourth  annual  report  recommendations 
for  any  necessary  modification  of  this  chap- 
ter or  expansion  to  other  districts.  Such  re- 
port shall  also  compare  the  accomplishments 
of  the  pretrial  services  agencies  with  mone- 
tary bail  or  any  other  program  generally  used 
in  State  and  Federal  courts  to  guarantee  pres- 
ence at  trial. 

"(b)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
seventy-two-month  period  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  ShaU  file  a  comprehensive  report  with 
the  Congress  concerning  the  administration 
and  operation  of  the  l^seedy  Trial  Act  of  1973, 
including  bis  views  and  recommendations 
with  respect  thereto. 
"{3156.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  sections  3146  through  3155  of 
this  chapter — 

"(1)  the  term  'Judicial  officer'  means,  un- 
less otherwise  Indicated,  any  person  or  court 
authorized  ptcrsuant  to  section  3041  of  this 
title,  or  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, to  ball  or  otherwise  release  a  person 
before  trial  or  sentencing  or  pending  appeal 


In  a  court  of  the  United  Stales,  and  any 
Judge  oi  tbe  Superior  Court  for  tbe  District 
of  Columbia,  and 

"(2)  tbe  term  'offense'  means  any  criminal 
offense,  other  than  an  offense  triable  by 
court-martial,  military  commission,  provost 
court,  or  other  military  tribunal,  which  is  in 
violation  of  an  Act  of  Congress  and  is  tri- 
able by  any  court  established  by  Act  of 
Congress." 

Sbc.  302.  Tbe  analysis  of  chapter  207  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  item  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"3152.    Establishment    of    Pretrial    Services 

Agencies. 
"3153.  Organization  of  Pretrial  Services  Agen- 
cies. 
"3154.  F>unction8  and  Powers  of  Pretrial  Serv- 
ices Agencies. 
"3155.  Report  to  Congress. 
"3156.  Definitions. " 

Sec.  303.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  tbe  srun  of  flO,- 
000,000,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
such  sum  as  Congress  may  appropriate. 

Sec.  304.  Section  604  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  para- 
graphs (9)  through  (12)  of  subsection  (a) 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(9)  EstabllEh  pretrial  services  agencies 
pursuant  to  section  3152  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code; 

"(10)  Purchase,  exchange,  transfer,  dis- 
tribute, and  assign  the  custody  of  lawbooks, 
equipment,  and  supplies  needed  for  tbe 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  courts,  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center,  tbe  ofllcea  of  tbe 
United  States  magistrates  and  commission- 
ers, and  the  c^ces  of  pretrial  services  agen- 
cies; 

"(11)  Audit  vouchers  and  accounts  of  the 
courts,  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  pre- 
trial service  agencies,  and  their  clerical  and 
administrative  persormei; 

"(13)  Provide  accommodations  for  tbe 
courts,  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  tbe  pre- 
trial services  agencies,  and  their  clerical  and 
administrative  personnel; 

"(13)  Perform  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him  by  the  Supreme  Court 
or  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States." 

MElfOKANDOM 

THE  DIFFERBNCB  FTTWEEN  8.  895  AND  "THE 

EPEEDT    niAL    ACT    Or    1973" 

This  bill  reflects  six  major  changes  in 
S.  895.  First,  although  the  basic  provision 
requiring  that  defendants  be  tried  within  00 
days  or  have  their  charges  dismissed  was 
retained,  tbe  60  day  requirement  would  not 
become  operative  until  3  years  after  enact- 
ment. In  the  meantime,  beginning  one  year 
after  enactment,  trials  would  have  to  be 
held  within  180  days  and,  beginning  2  years 
after  enactment,  trials  would  have  to  be 
held  within  120  days.  There  was  considerable 
sentiment  among  witnesses  before  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  SubcoDunlttee  tbat  It  was 
unrealistic  to  expect  Federal  courts  to  be 
able  to  conduct  60  day  trials  within  3  months 
of  enactment  in  some  criminal  cases  as  pro- 
vided In  S.  895.  The  approach  adopted  In  this 
bill  was  based  upon  a  suggestion  by  Senator 
Percy  and  others  that  the  time  limits  be 
ptaased-in  over  a  number  of  years. 

Second,  the  bill  ccMitains  a  new  section 
3164  which  would  provide  that  beginning 
three  months  after  enactment  and  continu- 
ing until  the  60  day  provision  Is  effective  3 
years  after  enactment,  detained  defendants 
be  tried  within  90  days  or  be  released  from 
pretrial  detention  until  trial.  There  was 
consensus  among  the  witnesses  who  testified 
on  S.  895  that  although  immediate  implemen- 
tation  of  60  day  trials  was   Impractical,   It 


would  be  feasible  to  provide  speedy  trials 
for  detained  defendants.  This  change  is  based 
in  part  upon  a  similar  provision  adopted  by 
tbe  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit. 

Third,  tbe  Justice  Department  suggested 
that  section  3162  of  S.  896,  be  amended  to 
authorize  sanctions  against  defense  counsel 
responsible  for  unwarranted  delay.  The 
Department  argued  that  section  3162  effec- 
tively sanctioned  the  government  for  delay 
by  providing  for  mandatory  dismissal  if 
trials  were  not  commenced  within  the  pro- 
scribed time  limits  and  that  in  all  fairness 
defense  attorneys  who  cause  unnecessary  de- 
lay should  be  subject  to  some  type  of  penalty. 
Tbe  provision  is  based  upon  language  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Thurmond  and  in  many 
respects  is  simply  a  codification  of  existiiig 
law. 

Fourth,  many  witnesses  contended  that 
section  3163's  categorization  of  Crimea  and 
effective  dates  based  on  the  Administration's 
preventive  detention  bill  was  artificial  and 
should  be  eliminated.  This  bill  applies  to  all 
offenses  except  petty  offenses.  Of  course,  this 
section  Is  also  subject  to  the  new  phase-in 
of  the  time  limits  contained  in  section  3162. 

Fifth,  another  consequence  of  eliminating 
the  categories  of  crimes  and  effective  dates 
contained  in  S.  895  is  to  allow  tbe  districts 
considerably  more  time  to  prepare  their 
speedy  trial  plans.  While  S.  895  allowed  only 
3  months  to  prepare  for  speedy  trials  for 
certain  classes  of  crimes,  the  proposed  bill 
wotild  provide  at  least  one  year  to  prepare 
for  180  day  trials  and  three  years  to  prepare 
for  60  day  trials. 

Sixth,  Section  3163  of  S.  895  had  provided 
a  blanket  exemption  from  the  time  limits 
for  certain  complex  cases  such  as  antitrust 
cases  and  organized  crime  conspiracy  cases. 
The  Subcommittee  dropped  that  provision  as 
a  result  of  criticism  by  several  witnesses  who 
suggested  that  the  provision  would  be  abused. 
However,  complicated  cases  would  still  be 
subject  to  much  more  lenient  time  limits 
because  unusual  complexity  would  be  the 
grounds  for  a  continuance  under  subsection 
3161(c)(8).  Therefore,  tinder  the  new  pro- 
vision complicated  cases  would  be  exempted 
from  the  time  limits  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
rather  than  under  a  blanket  exemption. 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  "SPEEDY  TBIAL  ACT  OF  1973" 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  as  a  citizen, 
as  an  attoi^ey,  and  as  a  Member  of  tbe 
UJS.  Senate,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
distingtushed  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin>  in 
cosponsoring  "The  Speedy  Tiial  Act  ol 
1973." 

This  bill  will  serve  two  purposes.  First, 
it  will  provide  a  means  for  iucarceraling 
dangerous  felons  who,  otherwise,  could 
tlireaten  the  lives  of  other  citizens.  Sec- 
ond, it  will  provide  those  who  have  been 
accused  of  criminal  conduct,  but  are  in- 
nocent of  the  crime  charged,  with  a  swilt 
means  of  proving  tlieir  innocence. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  the 
sixth  amendment  to  our  Nations  Con- 
stitution provides,  in  pertinent  part, 
that: 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  the  right  io  a  speedy  .  .  .  trial. 

As  was  recognized  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  In  the  case  of  Klopfer  against 
North  Carolina,  the  right  to  a  speedy 
trial  "is  as  fundamental  as  any  of  the 
rights  secured  by  the  Sixth  Amend- 
ment." That  historic  decision  examined 
the  history  of  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion which  Senator  Ekvin*s  blD  brings 
into  effect. 
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!Vs  outlined  by  former  Chief  Justice 
Esrl  Warren,  justices  in  13th  century 
El  [gland  visited  the  countryside  three 
til  les  a  year.  These  justices.  Sir  Edward 
C(  ke  wrote  in  part  n  of  his  Institutes : 

lave  not  suffered  the  prisoner  to  be  long 
de  lalned,  but  at  their  next  coming  have  given 
th  1  prisoner  full  and  speedy  justice. 

[Joke's  Institutes  were  read  in  the 
Ax  lerican  Colonies  by  virtually  every  stu- 
de  it  of  law.  Thus,  it  is  not  surprising 
th  it  when  George  Mason  drafted  the  first 
of  the  colonial  Bill  of  Rights,  he  set  forth 
a  provision  couched  in  Coke's  phrase- 
oU  gy. 

;  n  all  criminal  prosecutions,  a  man 
ha  h  a  right  ...  to  a  speedy  trial. 

'  rhe  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights  of 
17  re  provided: 

'  Today,  each  of  the  50  States  guar- 
an  «es  the  right  to  a  speedy  trlaJ  to  its 
cit  zens.  In  addition,  an  overwhelming 
mfjority  of  the  States  have  enacted 
statutes  setting  forth  the  time  within 
wh  ich  a  defendant  must  be  tried  folJow- 
in(  the  date  he  was  indicted,  arrested,  or 
committed.  The  legislation  introduced 
to(  ay  will,  for  the  first  time,  set  forth 
su(  h  time  limits  within  which  a  criminal 
del  endant  must  be  tried  in  a  Federal 
coi  irt  proceeding. 

i  ks  the  author  of  this  bill  has  stated : 

The 
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Speedy  Trial  Act  is  designed  to  elimi- 
nate the  long  and  unnecessary  delays  be- 
arrests  and  trials  which  have  been  ex- 
an  unduly  high  price  both  from  In- 
1  accused  of  crime  and  from  a  society 
defk-lved  of  a  swift,  sure  and  fair  system  of 
crliiinal  justice. 

■:  liis  purpose  will  be  achieved  by  es- 
tal  [ishing  a  firm  time  limit — 60  days — 
wit  lin  which,  with  limited  exceptions,  a 
del  ;ndant  must  be  tried.  In  order  to  con- 
fer n  to  the  bill's  provisions,  this  60-day 
reqiirement  would  not  become  opera- 
tive until  3  years  after  enactment.  In 
the  meantime,  beginning  1  year  after  en- 
act nent,  trials  would  have  to  be  held 
wit  lin  180  days  and,  beginning  2  years 
aft  T  enactment,  trials  would  have  to  be 
hel  1  within  120  days.  If  trial  is  not  com- 
menced within  the  prescribed  time  pe- 
rio<s,  the  defendant  could  have  the 
chj  rge  against  him  dismissed.  This,  I  be- 
liev  e,  is  a  proper  way  in  which  to  reform 
our  criminal  justice  system  to  meet  con- 
stititional  demands. 

.Already,  the  American  judiciary  hsis 
resjtonded  to  t^^e  problems  faced  by  an 
accused  who  is  denied  a  prompt  trial. 
Ovi  r  2  years  ago,  the  Judicial  Council  of 
the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
pro  mulgated  a  series  of  new  speedy  trial 
rul(  is  for  the  Federal  courts  in  the  Second 
Cir  !uit.  At  the  State  level,  the  New  York 
Coi  rt  of  Appeals  and  the  court  system  of 
Kir  g  County,  Wash.,  have  established 
tim  etables  within  their  own  jurisdictions 
to  g  larantee  the  swift  disposition  of  crim- 
Ina;  cases  in  conformance  with  the  con- 
stitatlonal  mandate.  I  believe  it  is  now 
tim !  for  the  Congress  to  act.  Senator 
Erv  in  has,  through  hearings  held  by  his 
Sul  committee  on  Constitutional  Rights. 
rev  laled  the  need  for  legislation  such  as 
tha  ;  proposed  today.  During  the  last  ses- 
sioi  of  Congress,  I  was  pleased  to  co- 
spo  isor  S.  895.  "The  Speedy  Trial  Act  of 
1971"  Following  a  careful  evaluation  of 


that  proposal  by  leading  jurists,  a  num- 
ber of  modifications  to  that  proposal  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  present  bill. 
Among  these  was  a  sanction  against  de- 
fense attorneys  who  cause  unreasonable 
delay. 

I  support  the  changes  made  in  the  for- 
mer bill  and  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  (Mr.  Ervrj)  for  his  pursuit  of 
excellence  in  shaping  this  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Federal  court  system.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  this  body  to  assert 
itself  and  enact  responsible  legislation  to 
guarantee  both  the  accused  defendant 
and  the  public  the  constitutional  right  to 
a  speedy  trial.  To  this  effect,  I  urge  each 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  the  measure 
being  offered  today:  'The  Speedy  Trial 
Act  of  1973." 

SPEEDV     TRIAL     ACT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  once  again  to  cosponsor  the 
speedy  trial  bill  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  Senator  Ervin.  This  bill  has 
been  revised  and  refined  during  exten- 
sive and  valuable  hearings  and  reflects 
comments  from  prominent  lawyers  and 
judges  throughout  the  country.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  is  an  admirable  effort  to 
correct  a  problem  that  has  plagued  this 
Nation  for  far  too  long  and  that  it  would 
make  effective  and  meaningful  the  sixth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
guarantees  all  of  our  citizens  the  right  to 
a  speedy  trial. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  many  prob- 
lems facing  our  correctional  systems.  In 
some  courtrooms  there  are  staggering 
case  backlogs  that  often  delay  trials  for 
months  or  even  years.  Many  of  our  pris- 
ons are  a  disgrace,  and  overcrowding  is 
a  major  contributor  to  this  state  of  af- 
fairs. Yet  statistics  indicate  that  some- 
thing over  half  of  those  in  our  city  and 
county  jails  have  not  even  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime — they  are  there  await- 
ing trial.  All  of  us  have  heard  stories  of 
prisoners  held  for  2  or  more  years  await- 
ing trial — a  waiting  period  perhaps  long- 
er than  the  maximum  sentence  they 
would  have  received  had  they  been  tried 
and  foiuid  guilty.  I  hate  to  think  of  the 
disruption  of  lives  and  the  heartaches 
caused  by  such  gross  unfairness,  and  I 
fear  that  such  cases  most  often  happen 
to  those  who  are  least  able  to  protect 
themselves — the  poor  and  the  ill-edu- 
cated. 

This  bill  also  includes  provisions  for 
establishing  a  number  of  experimental 
pretrial  service  agencies  in  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  to  help  control  and  supervise 
pretrial  releases.  This  badly  needed  step 
should  help  to  alleviate  the  alarming 
tendency  toward  recidivism  among  some 
persons  released  pending  trial. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  it  is  time 
for  us  to  quit  talking  about  the  prob- 
lems of  our  prisons  and  about  reforming 
our  correctional  practices.  This  bill  is  a 
major  positive  piece  of  legislation,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  upon  it 
with  all  due  speed. 

SPEEDY     TRUL  

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 

pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  speedy        S.  755.  A  bill  to  provide  4-year  terms 
trial  bill,  introduced  by  our  distinguished    for  the  heads  of  the  executive  depart- 


colleague  from  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Er- 
vin. As  we  all  know.  Senator  Ervin  has 
been  a  strong  advocate  of  legislation  to 
make  the  sixth  amendment's  promise  of 
a  speedy  trial  something  more  than  a 
hollow  ideal.  Through  his  efforts,  we  are 
now  on  our  way  to  guaranteeing  a  truly 
speedy  trial  to  everyone  accused  of  a 
Federal  crime.  Not  only  will  this  protect 
the  rights  of  the  accused,  but  it  will  also 
protect  the  rights  of  all  members  of  so- 
ciety since  the  certain  knowledge  of  a 
speedy  trial  will  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
crime  in  many  cases. 

Though  there  are  many  points  in  this 
legislation  that  deserve  praise,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  comment  on  two  aspects 
of  the  bill  which  I  regard  as  quite  signifi- 
cant. 

The  first  is  the  sliding  scale  for  the 
definition  of  "speedy  trial."  When  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  was 
holding  hearings  on  S.  895,  the  predeces- 
sor of  this  legislation,  in  July  of  1971  I 
was  privileged  to  be  invited  to  testify 
on  the  bill.  After  having  contacted  many 
of  the  most  able  trial  lawyers  in  Illinois, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  guar- 
anteed trial  within  a  60-day  period  would 
be  unattainable  immediately,  but  that  it 
was  a  goal  that  could  and  should  even- 
tually be  attained.  During  those  hearings, 
I  suggested  the  idea  of  the  sliding  time 
period  as  a  practical  method  of  phasing 
in  the  concept  of  a  speedy  trial  over  a 
period  of  3  years.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
this  concept  of  a  sliding  scale  has  now 
been  adopted  in  the  bill.  I  think  that  it 
makes  it  a  better  bill,  and  one  which  of- 
fers the  hope  of  it  being  put  into  effect  by 
all  Federal  courts.  I  trust  that  3  years 
after  this  bill  becomes  law,  the  concept  of 
a  speedy  trial  within  60  days  after  ar- 
rest will  be  a  fact  of  life  within  our 
Federal  criminal  justice  system,  and  that 
it  will  serve  as  an  example  and  as  a 
challenge  to  our  State  courts. 

The  second  feature  of  this  bill,  too  of- 
ten overlooked,  Is  title  II  which  estab- 
lished pretrial  services  agencies.  Under 
this  title,  these  pretrial  services  agencies 
will  be  established  in  10  districts 
throughout  the  country.  These  agencies 
will  attempt  to  coordinate  the  various 
services  available  to  a  defendant  while 
at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  valuable  re- 
source agency  in  recommending  to  a 
court  the  type  of  pretrial  release  that 
should  be  considered  for  every  defendant. 
These  agencies  will  also  serve  both  the 
defendant  and  the  community  by  insur- 
ing an  ordered  decisionmaking  process, 
based  on  factual  and  releviit  Informa- 
tion. Title  II  will  fill  a  void  iil  the  Federal 
criminal  justice  procesTTInrl  has  for  too 
long  been  haphazard. 

I  compliment  Senator  Ervin  and  his 
staff  for  the  many  hours,  and  indeed, 
the  many  years,  which  they  have  spent 
working  to  perfect  this  bill.  This  legisla- 
tion should  be  a  model  for  all  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate.  It  has  been  open 
to  comment  and  suggestion  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  through  that 
process,  it  has  become  a  better  bill  and 
one  which  deserves  to  be  speedily  passed 
by  the  Congress. 


Fehrmry  5,  1973 
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ments.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

EECONTIRIIATIOK    OF    CABU'TET    OFFICERS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  require  reconfirmation  by  the 
Senate  of  the  heads  of  the  executive  de- 
partments every  4  years.  My  bill  also 
provides  that  the  terms  of  these  officials 
shall  coincide  with  the  term  of  the  Presi- 
dent who  appoints  them,  and,  if  a  va- 
cancy should  occur  during  that  4-year 
term,  the  new  appointee  shall  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  only  for  the  un- 
expired portion  of  his  predecessor's  term. 

As  defined  by  section  101,  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  £ls  amended  by 
Public  Law  91-375— August  12,  1970.  the 
executive  departments  are :  The  Depart- 
ment of  State;  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury;  the  Department  of  Defense; 
the  Department  of  Justice;  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior;  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; the  Department  of  Labor;  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare;  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  does 
not  specify  the  subordinate  Government 
officials  by  whose  agency  or  counsel  the 
details  of  the  public  business  are  trans- 
acted. It  recognizes  the  existence  of  such 
official  agents  and  advisers  in  article  II, 
section  n,  wherein  the  President  is  given 
the  power  to : 

.  .  .  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  .  .  . 
all  other  officers  of  the  United  States,  whose 
appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by 
law; 

The  Constitution  left  the  number  and 
the  organization  of  these  departments 
to  the  Congress.  On  July  27,  1789, 
in  the  first  session  of  Congress,  the  "de- 
partment of  foreign  affairs"  was  estab- 
lished with  "a  principal  officer  therein" 
to  be  called  the  secretary — I  Stat.  28 
C.4.  This  act  was  the  commencement  of 
the  executive  departments  under  the 
Constitution.  On  September  15,  1789,  the 
name  of  the  department  was  changed  to 
the  "department  of  state".  On  August  7, 
1789,  the  Congress  created  the  "depart- 
ment of  war"  with  its  chief  officer  to  be 
called  the  secretary — I  Stat.  49,  c.7.  Dur- 
ing the  same  session  the  Congress  created 
a  "department  of  treasury"  and  then 
enacted  "An  act  to  establish  the  judicial 
courts  of  the  United  States,"  wherein 
provision  was  made  for  the  appointment 
of  an  Attorney  General.  Such  was  the 
original  basis  of  the  executive  organiza- 
tion of  the  Government.  The  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Attorney 
General  were  the  immediate  superior 
ministerial  officers  of  the  President,  as 
v.ell  as  his  constitutional  counselors  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  the  administra- 
tion of  George  Washington  as  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Cabinet — of  which  no  mention 
is  made  in  the  Constitution — apparent- 
ly met  for  the  first  time  in  1791.  when 
President  Washington  suggested  that  in 
his  absence  from  the  Capital,  the  Vice 
President  and  the  four  department  heads 


should  consult  together.  By  1793,  regular 
meetings  had  become  the  rule,  and  the 
term  "Cabinet"  had  come  into  fairly 
common  usage. 

The  heads  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments in  the  early  development  of  our 
Government  were,  in  reality,  personal  ad- 
visers to  the  President  as  well  as  the  ad- 
ministrative heads  of  their  departments. 
Despite  this  relationship,  the  Senate  held 
the  constitutional  confirmation  power 
over  them  under  article  II,  section  II, 
and,  of  course,  the  departments  were 
creations  of  the  Congress  and  thereby 
subject  to  legislative  control. 

The  executive  departments  of  today's 
Government  comprise  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Government — both  in 
employment  and  expenditures.  In  1972, 
there  were  1,572,370  full-time  perma- 
nent civilian  employees  in  the  11  execu- 
tive departments.  These  executive  de- 
partments had  an  actual  budget  outlay 
in  1972,  of  $206,948  billion  out  of  a  total 
budget  outlay  of  $231,876  billion,  or 
roughly  89  percent  of  the  entire  budget 
outlay  of  the  United  States. 

The  heads  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent since  they  are  his  appointees.  My 
bill  does  not  affect  the  power  of  the 
President  to  remove  these  officers.  How- 
ever, I  think  the  time  has  come  for  these 
officials  to  be  subject  to  reconfirmation 
hearings  before  the  Senate  if  they  are 
reappointed  by  the  President  in  his  sec- 
ond term.  Since  they  are  the  President's 
appointments,  I  believe  their  terms 
should  coincide  with  the  President  s  term, 
and  when  vacancies  occur  the  new  nomi- 
nee should  be  confirmed  only  for  the  un- 
expired portion  of  his  predecessor's  term, 
so  that  the  terms  of  the  department 
heads  and  the  President  shall  continue  to 
coincide — just  as  I  provided  in  my 
amendment  to  the  bUl  with  respect  to  the 
Director  and  the  Assistant  Director  of 
OMB  on  last  Friday. 

These  officials  control  the  actual  day- 
to-day  functioning  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and,  by  the  control  of  their 
departments,  they  implement  the  goals 
of  the  U.S.  Government  as  expressed  in 
the  legislative  enactments  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  President  and  the  Members 
of  Congress  are  creatures  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  the  sense  that  the 
people  are  the  source  of  our  constitu- 
tional authorities  and  duties.  The  de- 
partments are  creatures  of  the  Congress, 
and  it  is  the  Congress  that  legislatively 
sets  the  priorities  that  the  department^ 
should  carry  out.  The  departments  de- 
rive their  authority  and  duties  from  the 
Congress,  and  just  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  must  go  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  every  4  years  for  a 
judgment  on  his  stewardship,  and  just 
as  we  in  the  Congress  must  go  before  the 
people  to  be  judged  on  our  performance, 
the  heads  of  the  Executive  departments 
should  come  back  before  the  Senate,  if 
they  are  reappointed,  to  have  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  judged. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  755 
A  bill  to  provide  four-year  terms  for  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  la) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  head  of  any  executive  department  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  four  years  beginning  at 
noon  on  January  20  of  the  year  In  which  the 
term  of  the  President  begins,  except  that 
(1)  the  term  of  the  head  of  any  executive 
department  serving  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  begin  on  such  date 
and  shall  expire  at  noon  on  January  20,  1977. 
and  (2)  the  head  of  any  such  department 
api>oint«d  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  serve  only 
for  the  unexpired  portion  of  such  term. 
Ujwn  the  expiration  of  his  term,  the  head 
of  any  executive  department  shall  continue 
to  serve  until  his  successor  has  been  ap- 
pointed, been  confirmed,  and  has  qualified. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  power  of  the  President 
to  remove  the  head  of  any  executive  de- 
partment. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"executive  department"  means  any  of  the 
executive  departments  set  forth  in  section 
101  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 


By  Mr.  TAFT: 

S.  756.  A  bill  to  amend  part  I  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  re- 
vise the  procedures  for  the  abandonment 
of  railroad  lines,  and  for  the  establish- 
ment or  revision  of  rates,  fares,  and 
charges  for  the  transportation  of  prop- 
erty, by  common  carriers  by  railroad. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

S.  757.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  promote  railway  efficiency, 
to  provide  increased  compensation  for 
railway  employees,  to  decrease  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  disruption  of  railway 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  March  3. 
1971  I  introduced  S.  1092  and  S.  1093.  At 
that  time  I  noted  the  serious  financial 
situation  confronting  America's  rail- 
roads. This  financial  crisis  continues.  The 
Penn  Central,  the  Erie  Lackawanna,  tlie 
Reading,  the  Jersey  Central,  the  Boston- 
Maine,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  are  in 
bnnkruptcy.  These  are  only  a  prelude  to 
other  bankruptcies  which  are  sure  to  fol- 
low if  we  do  not  come  to  grips  with  tlie 
fundamental  problems  wluch  our  rail- 
roads face  today. 

This  crisis  is  highlighted  by  the  an- 
nouncement last  week  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co. 
that  they  would  require  at  least  $600  mil- 
lion in  subsidies  or  partial  nationalization 
may  be  necessary.  This  crisis  means  that 
we  will  have  to  focus  immediately  on  tlie 
jjroblems  of  the  railroad  industry  and 
laimch  major  reforms. 

Net  railway  operating  income  for  class 
I  railroads  declined  from  $1,542,300,000 
in  1955  to  S695.5  milhon  in  1971.  Even 
more  alarming  is  the  fact  that  net  work- 
ing capital  for  these  railroads  fell  from 
$933,800,000  in  1955  to  a  deficit  of  $122,- 
200.000  as  of  September  1972. 

If  the  fixed  charges  are  included  as  a 
cost  item,  the  railway  industries'  rate 
of  return  on  net  work  in  1971  was  only 
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:  1.47  percent.  This  compares  to  10.05  per- 
I  «nt  tar  public  utilities,  10.8  percent  for 
:  nanufacturing,  and  18.5  percent  for 
I  ommon  carrier  trucking.  In  1971  cash 

low  fell  short  of  capital  expenditures 

>y  $393.4  million. 

Not  surprisingly  there  has  been  a  lack 
(f  sufficient  credit,  and  a  deterioration 
(if  railway  service. 

The  Boise  Cascade  Corp.  has  reported 
!  hipments  taking  as  long  as  70  days  from 
International  Falls,  Minn.,  to  Sidney. 
( >hio,  and  100  days  from  Idaho  to  New 
.  ersey.  One  potash  shipper  reported  to 
t  he  ICC  that  a  shipment  from  New  Mex- 
i  :o  to  North  Carolina  took  155  days.  With 
iiuch  more  of  this  we  will  be  asked  to 
I  ring  back  the  Conestoga  wagon. 

There  has  been  considerable  congres- 
£  ional  attention  given  to  the  short-term 
I  roblenu  of  the  railway  industry.  These 
lave  inclxided  emergency  strike  legisla- 
t  on,  passenger  service,  and  proposals  to 
e  rtend  loans  or  Federal  credit  to  the  rall- 
^  'ay  Industry. 

I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  imperative 
f  )r  us  to  address  ourselves  to  the  f unda- 
E  lental  long-range  problems  of  the  rail- 
r  )ad  industry. 

It  Is  my  conclusion  that  problems  of 
e  luipment  shortages,  inadequate  capital, 
ij  ladequate  borrowing  power,  and  inade- 
quate  earnings  are  the  results  rather 
t  lan  the  causes  of  the  railway  problem. 
t  nfortunately,  the  railway  industry  does 
E  ot  appear  ever  to  have  established  pri- 

0  -ities  for  its  return  to  an  efficient,  com- 
p  Jtitive.  and  self-sustaining  posture. 

Unquestionably  many  of  the  railway 
industry's  problems  are  of  its  own  mak- 
iJ  ig.  For  years  we  have  been  anesthetized 
h  ito  believing  that  if  the  railroads  could 
b  J  relieved  of  their  passenger  losses,  they 
nould  become  financially  sound.  It  just 
w  as  not  true. 

In  my  judgment  the  fundamental 
p  -oblems  of  the  railway  industry  are  its 
riiquired  operation  of  unproductive 
b  anch  lines,  its  irrational  rate  structure 
a  id  inefficient  work  practices. 

In  solving  these  problems  I  believe  that 
w ;  should  operate  on  the  following  prem- 
is  is :  that  railroads  are  inefficient  in  their 
oiieration,  that  operating  railway  em- 
p  oyees  should  have  their  pay  increased 
tc  reflect  increases  in  railway  produc- 
ti  aty,  and  that  the  American  people  do 
not  want  to  nationalize  the  railroads. 

In  looking  at  the  fundamental  prob- 
leins  of  this  important  industry  I  have 
c(  ncluded  that  the  railroads  which  are 
ir  the  greatest  financial  difficulty  are  in 
m  Dst  cases  those  which  are  saddled  with 
tl  e  operation  of  hundieds  or  thousands 

01  miles  of  unproductive  branch  lines. 
T  le  financial  problems  of  the  granger 
re  ads,  for  example,  are  not  imrelated  to 
a  eir  vast  unproductive  or  parallel  track- 
are. 

The  required  operation  of  unproduc- 
ti  -e  branch  lines  places  a  drain  on  equip- 
m  »nt  and  working  capital,  involves  costly 
maintenance,  and  results  in  higher 
cl  arges  to  shippers  and  cox^sumers. 

Should  we  require  America's  railroads 
tc  operate  branch  lines  which  hold  forth 
n(  possibility  of  ever  generating  a  profit? 

On  February  10,  1971,  the  trustees  of 
th  e  property  of  the  Penn  Central  Trans - 
p<  rtation  Co.  filed  a  preliminary  report 
w:  th  the  UJ8.  District  Court  for  the  East- 


em  District  of  Pennsylvania.  That  re- 
port stated  in  part  as  follows: 

It  is  estimated  that  Penn  Central's  pl^t 
should  be  reduced  by  about  40%  In  terms  of 
route  miles.  Nearly  20%  of  present  route 
miles  can  already  be  identified  as  redundant. 
More  lines  will  become  surplus  in  response 
to  changes  In  railroad  operating  methods, 
pricing,  and  the  requirements  of  shippers 
and  receivers.  The  economics  of  transporta- 
tion dictate  that  most  of  the  trafBc  now- 
moving  on  light  density  raU  lines  sliould 
be  handled  by  truck  and.  or  piggyback  trail- 
ers and  containers. 

In  the  June  1970  issue  of  Trains  maga- 
zine, Dr.  Lewis  K.  Sillcox  was  quoted  on 
tills  problem  of  improductive  facilities: 

The  nation's  msmiofacturlng  facilities  run 
at  about  87  percent  of  capacity,  while  rail- 
ways possess  50  percent  of  underused  capac- 
ity. Today.  10  percent  of  the  225,000  main- 
line raUway  mUeage  in  service  carries  50  per- 
cent of  the  freight  ton-miles.  At  the  other 
extreme,  30  percent  carries  only  2  percent  of 
the  total  freight  traffic. 

On  March  30,  1970,  the  SOO  Line  pe- 
titioned the  ICC  to  abandon  a  41.65-mile 
line,  between  Veblen  and  Grenville,  S. 
Dak.  In  1968  the  branch  originated  or 
terminated  only  195  cars.  Revenues  to- 
taled $63,665  but  maintenance  alone  cost 
$139,657.  Continued  operation  would  have 
required  the  SOO  to  spend  more  than 
$200,000  per  year  for  rail,  tie,  and  ballast 
replacement  and  bridge  repair.  It  took 
the  ICC  over  9!2  months  to  authorize 
the  abandonment.  Regrettably,  many 
have  taken  much  longer. 

ITie  economic  impact  of  unproductive 
branch  lines  upon  the  railroads  is  dra- 
matically set  forth  in  a  letter  to  my  office 
from  Mr.  J.  R.  Brennan,  vice  president 
of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  Rail- 
way Co.  I  Include  the  portion  of  that 
letter  dealing  with  branch  line  abandon- 
ments at  this  point  in  my  testimony: 

As  your  letter  suggests,  it  would  Indeed 
be  fair  to  say  that  unprofitable  branch  line 
operations  contribute  significantly  to  North 
Western's  problems  of  inadequate  capital  and 
credit.  The  large  number  of  such  lines  on 
the  North  Western  also  cause  operating 
problems  such  as  chronic  shortages  of  equip- 
ment necessary  to  serve  widespread  branch 
lines  for  a  short  peak  period  of  the  year  but 
little-needed  during  the  remaining  part  of 
the  year. 

The  North  Western  has  an  Inordinately 
high  percentage  of  branch  and  light  density 
lines,  as  do  most  mldwestern  railroads.  North 
Western  operates  more  than  11,000  miles  of 
railroad,  and  more  than  70  percent  of  this  Ls 
classified  as  branch  Ime  or  light  density 
mileage. 

North  Western's  branch  lines  are  by  their 
nature  low-density,  high-cost  operations. 
They  were  constructed  seventy  to  eighty 
years  ago  during  an  era  when  rail  transpor- 
tation was  by  far  the  most  practicable  means 
of  land  transportation  of  freight  in  existence. 
Although  they  were  built  using  the  latest 
technology  available  at  the  time,  they  are 
woefully  Inadequate  for  modern  operation 
with  heavy  diesel  locomotives  and  freight 
cars.  Lightweight  rail,  untreated  softwood 
ties,  little  or  no  ballast,  and  little  or  no  grad- 
ing were  used  In  constnictlon.  Although 
many  of  the  original  ties  of  necessity  have 
been  replaced  first  with  zinc  chloride-treated 
softwood  and  later  with  creosoted  softwood 
and  some  hardwood  ties,  generally  speaking 
the  original  material  Is  still  in  place  on  most 
of  these  lines.  As  a  result,  they  have  very  low 
weight  restrictions  and  maximum  permis- 
sible speeds  of  10  to  20  miles  per  hour. 

When  North  Western's  branch  lines  were 


constructed,  there  was  a  need  lor  rail  service 
in  the  rural  areas  they  aerred.  Grain  eleva- 
tors sprouted,  and  the  railroads  were  used 
All  this  was  changed,  however,  by  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Internal  oombustltm  engine 
and  the  construction  ot  a  network  of  all- 
weather  concrete  highways  throughout  the 
middle  west.  The  motor  truck  as  well  as  the 
river  barge  have  become  more  popular  for 
shorthaul  feeder  movements  of  agricultural 
commodities  (principally  grain)  to  develop 
regional  markets.  As  a  result  raU  carriers 
such  as  the  North  Western  have  experienced 
a  significant  loss  of  business  to  developing 
modes  Ijetter  suited  for  short  haul  trans- 
portation. 

Despite  ever-lessening  traffic  density. 
North  Western  still  operates  a  very  large 
amount  of  branch  line  mileage.  The  burden 
this  mileage  Imposes  on  the  remainder  of  our 
system  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  80%  o/ 
North  Wettem't  anntuU  gross  ton  miles  arc 
generated  from  only  20%  of  its  system  mile- 
age whUe  the  remaining  20%  of  the  tonnage 
Is  generated  from  80  7o  of  the  mileage.  Recent 
studies  conducted  by  our  management  in- 
dicate that  over  4,300  miles  or  nearly  40^: 
of  the  entire  North  Western  system,  could 
be  abandoned  vHth  a  maximum  loss  of  only 
3.7' c  of  our  total  freight  revenues  each  year. 
In  other  words,  stations  on  these  4,300  miles 
of  track  originate  and  terminate  shipments 
accounting  for  less  than  4%  ot  our  aiuiual 
gross  freight  revenues. 

From  oiur  studies  we  have  determined  that 
it  costs  the  North  Western  about  $4,000  per 
mile  per  year  to  maintain  and  operate  a 
branch  line.  This  cost  does  not  Include  ex- 
penses for  handling  bt»nch  line  traffic  on 
other  lines  to  final  destination  or  from  initial 
origin,  or  any  expenses  for  upgrading  branch 
line  trackage  to  something  approaching  mod- 
ern standards.  Thus,  for  a  branch  line  10 
miles  In  length.  North  Western  must  gener- 
ate annual  revenues  equal  to  $40,000  plus 
applicable  expenses  of  maintaining  and  oper- 
ating main  lines  and  yards  Just  to  break  even, 
with  no  profit  Included. 

Our  studies  also  show  that  the  identified 
4.300  miles  of  low-density  branch  lines  pro- 
duce gross  revenues  of  less  than  $4,000  per 
mile  per  year.  From  detailed  studies  of  about 
1.600  of  these  miles,  we  have'determined  that 
North  Western  is  losing  between  $1,000  and 
$3,000  per  mile  of  track  per  year  from  oper- 
ating these  lines.  In  other  words,  our  com- 
pany is  losing  between  $4  million  and  $S  mil. 
lion  per  year  from  operating  4,300  miles  of 
branch  line  trackage.  North  Western  operates 
additional  lines  which  generate  revenues  of 
$4,000  to  $6,000  per  mile  per  year;  we  have 
not  yet  begun  to  evaluate  these  lines  in  terms 
of  economic  liability. 

In  addition  to  the  operating  losses  expe- 
rienced, most  of  North  Western's  branch  lines 
are  approaching  the  end  of  their  useful  lives 
and  will  require  substantial  upgrading  in  the 
near  future  to  permit  use  of  modern  cars  and 
engines  at  reasonable  speeds  and  weight  limi- 
tations. Our  studies  have  revealed  that  such 
upgrading  costs  between  $35,000  and  $45,000 
per  mile  of  track:  thus,  the  10-mile  branch 
line  referred  to  earlier  would  require  an  ex- 
penditure of  $350,000  to  $450,000  for  upgrad- 
ing to  modern  railroad  standards.  If  the  en- 
tire 4.300  miles  of  deficit  branch  lines  are  to 
be  upgraded,  as  they  will  tiltim-ately  have  to 
be  if  ue  are  not  permited  to  abandon  tlievi. 
Vie  total  cost  would  fall  in  the  range  of  $140 
million  to  $180  million. 

I  previously  alluded  to  car  supply  problems 
on  branch  lines.  North  Western  operates 
branch  lines  from  Wisconsin  and  Northern 
Michigan  to  Wyoming;  this  means  available 
cars  must  be  spread  over  far  too  much  light- 
density  railroad.  It  would  be  uneconomical  to 
acquire  additlonai  cars  which  would  be  used 
primarily  dviring  the  three-month  harvest 
season;  greater  utilization  Is  required  in  order 
to  carry  the  debt  service  on  new  equipment. 
I  might  add  that  in  evaluating  our  branch 
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lines  we  do  vary  inputs  to  see  what  would 
happen  to  our  expenses  if  we  ran  more  fre- 
quent service  on  these  lines.  However,  we  In- 
variably find  that  it  would  be  more  expensive 
to  operate  frequent  train  service  and  thus 
keep  equipment  moving  than  it  presently 
costs  to  operate  once  or  twice  a  week. 

As  the  foregoing  discussion  Indicates,  North 
Western  would  save  untold  millions  of  dol- 
lars if  it  were  permitted  to  abandon  its 
uneconomical  branch  lines  and  thereby  elim- 
inate operating  losses  and  future  main- 
tenance costs.  Abandonm.ent  of  these  lines 
would  also  have  a  markedly  beneficial  im^pact 
on  the  remaining  system.  The  low  earnings 
and  capital  position  of  our  railroad  means 
that  every  dollar  spent  on  a  branch  line, 
whether  It  be  for  operations  or  maintenance 
of  way,  represents  a  dollar  taken  from  an- 
other part  of  the  system  with  the  consequent 
resiUt  that  the  entire  system  suffers.  In  an 
attempt  to  minimize  this  effect,  prudent 
management  dictates  that  costs  on  these 
lines  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  Money  which 
is  required  to  continue  operation  of  low 
traffic  density  branch  lines  can  be  put  to 
far  better  u,se  in  purchasing  equipment  and 
improving  other  facilities  that  will  maximize 
our  ability  to  serve  the  shipping  public. 

We  are  also  convinced  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  low-density  branch  lines  would  also 
have  a  substantial  effect  on  car  supply  by 
eliminating  excessive  car  days  spent  on  these 
lines  as  a  result  of  necessarily  low  speeds 
and  infrequent  service. 

The  North  Western  is  in  the  process  of  at- 
tempting to  abandon  Its  most  uneconomic 
branch  lines;  under  present  law  permission 
must  be  sought  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  abandon  such  lines 
piecemeal  and  this  is  an  extremely  time 
consuming  process.  We  have  found  that  in 
cases  where  the  Commission  decides  to  hold 
a  hearing,  an  average  of  eighteen  monthj 
elapse  between  the  date  of  filing  an  aban- 
donment application  and  the  date  of  an  ad- 
ministratively final  Commission  order.  In 
view  of  the.  poor  condition  of  North  West- 
ern's branch  lines  and  the  burden  they  Im- 
pose on  our  Company's  financial  viability, 
present  procedures  for  Implementing  aban- 
donments are  wholly  inadequate.  (Emphasis 
added) 

During  the  past  several  years  the  ICC 
has  somewhat  liberalized  its  abandon- 
ment procedures.  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  the  ICC  granted  aban- 
donment certificates  for  1,286.6  miles. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  this 
total  was  3,457.7  miles.  I  believe  that 
legislation  is  still  necessary,  however,  If 
America's  railroads  are  to  be  able  to  di- 
rect their  resources  in  those  areas  where 
the  public  requires  significant  levels  of 
service. 

Illustrative  of  the  fact  that  legislation 
Is  still  needed  is  the  interim  report  of 
January  1,  1973  wherein  the  trustees 
of  the  Penn  Central  reported  to  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania  that: 

The  Trustees  have  had  on  file  at  the  ICC 
applications  to  eliminate  over  3000  miles  of 
uneconomic  lines.  Fewer  than  800  miles  have 
been  approved  for  abandonment.  At  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  approvals,  reduction  of  the  pres- 
ent Penn  Central  system  to  the  15,000-mile 
maximum  upon  which  the  Trustees'  reorga- 
nization planning  has  proceeded  cannot  be 
attained  by  1976. 

Their  February  1  Interim  report  speci- 
fies a  possible  saving  of  over  $1  billion  of 
loss  over  4  years  by  line  abandonment. 

We  should  also  provide  a  mechanism 
whereby  service  can  be  continued  for 
small  shippers  who  are  situated  on  lines 


now  scheduled  for  abandonmnet,  where 
those  shippers  are  a  significant  part  of 
the  national  or  regional  economies.  In 
other  words,  we  should  have  a  way  to 
continue  certain  types  of  uneconomical 
service  without  placing  a  financial  drain 
on  the  railroads.  Certain  foreign  coun- 
tries provide  governmental  assistance  for 
continuing  rail  service  to  isolated  com- 
munities which  would  otherwise  be  aban- 
doned. In  the  United  States  we  have  no 
such  procedure. 

With  respect  to  unprofitable  branch 
lines,  today,  we  either  place  a  tremendous 
financial  drain  on  the  railroads  or  else 
permit  abandonment  of  the  line  with 
the  resulting  hardship  to  shippers  and 
communities.  We  have  no  mechanism  for 
providing  public  assistance  to  continue 
imeconomical  rail  service. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  am  today 
reintroducing  the  Modern  Railway 
Transportation  Act.  This  act  would  give 
railway  management  the  unilateral  right 
to  abandon  unproductive  branch  lines. 
Under  that  act,  to  abandon  a  line,  the 
railroad  would  have  to  give  90  days' 
notice  to  the  public  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
notice,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
could  stay  the  abandonment  of  that  fa- 
cility with  or  without  a  hearing  if  he 
determined  that  the  continued  operation 
of  that  line  would  be  essential  to  the  na- 
tional economy,  the  regional  economy,  or 
the  national  defense. 

In  the  event  that  he  would  stay  an 
abandonment,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation would  be  obligated  to  reim- 
burse the  carrier  for  all  out-of-pocket 
losses  incurred  in  the  operation  of  such 
line  during  the  period  of  the  stay.  The 
act  protects  the  workers  by  providing 
that  no  employee's  employment  could  be 
terminated  as  a  result  of  the  abandon- 
ment except  by  attrition. 

It  is  my  intention  that  this  provision 
would  supersede  the  requirement  of  sec- 
tion 1(18)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  that: 

No  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this  part 
shall  abandon  all  or  any  portion  of  a  line 
of  railroad,  or  the  operation  thereof,  unless 
and  until  there  shall  first  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Commission  a  certificate  that  the 
present  or  future  public  convenience  and 
necessity  permit  of  such  abandonment. 

It  is  also  my  intent  that  this  legisla- 
tion should  in  no  way  affect  the  service 
or  operation  of  Amtrak,  under  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970. 

The  protracted  nature  of  regulatory 
proceedings  in  the  past  justifies  the 
elimination  of  a  hearing  as  a  require- 
ment for  the  Secretary's  action.  Hear- 
ings have  become  field  days  for  lawyers 
and  should  not  be  required  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  improductive  branch  lines.  If 
it  is  determined  that  the  continuing 
operation  of  these  lines  is  essential  to 
the  public,  the  pubhc  should  pay  for 
their  continued  operation. 

We  cannot  expect  railroads  to  have 
their  shippers  subsidize  inefficient  opera- 
tions and  at  the  same  time  expect  them 
to  provide  good  service  to  the  public  and 
high  wages  to  tlieir  employees. 

The  second  major  problem  with  the 
railway  industry  is  its  rate  structure. 
The  ICC  was  created  in  large  part  to 


prevent  arbitrary  and  discriminatory 
rates.  The  record  shows  that  the  ICC 
has  sometimes  done  exactly  the  oppo- 
site. Rates  vary  not  only  as  to  the  com- 
modity shipped,  but  as  to  the  direction 
in  wliich  the  freight  moves. 

A  study  made  for  the  Toledo-Lucas 
County  Port  Authority  several  years  ago 
illustrated  t.he  irrational  results  of  this 
rate  policy.  It  cost  less  to  ship  farm 
tractors  from  Springfield,  111.,  all  the  way 
to  New  York  City  for  export  than  it  cost 
to  ship  them  to  Toledo,  Ohio  for  export. 
Road  graders  made  in  Indianapolis.  Ind.. 
could  be  shipped  to  New  York  for  less 
than  they  could  be  shipped  to  Toledo, 
Oiuo.  Excavating  machines  made  in  Pe- 
oria, 111.,  could  be  shipped  to  Norfolk,  Va., 
for  one-third  less  than  they  could  be 
shipped  to  Toledo,  Ohio. 

An  importer  of  sugar  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  could  have  it  shipped  from  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  for  less  money  than  from  next 
door  in  Toledo.  A  buyer  of  chrome  ore 
in  Calvert,  Ky.,  could  have  it  shipped 
from  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  about  one- 
third  as  much  as  from  Toledo,  Ohio.  Iron 
ore  could  be  shipped  to  Ashland,  Ky.. 
from  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  only  about  half 
as  much  as  from  Toledo. 

The  Great  Lakes  task  force  brought 
to  my  attention  the  following  example 
of  rate  discrimination  as  authorized  by 
the  ICC:  To  ship  synthetic  rubber  from 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  New  York  for  export. 
834  miles,  the  rate  in  1970  was  95  cents 
per  hundred  weight.  But  the  rate  for  the 
same  commodity  to  Toledo,  a  distance  of 
only  298  miles,  was  $1.18. 

Why  it  should  cost  more  to  ship  rub- 
ber 298  miles  than  834  miles  is  a  secret 
locked  within  the  bureaucratic  tangles 
of  the  ICC. 

On  March  5,  1971,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Herbert  O.  Whitten,  a  trans- 
portation consultant  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  other  organiza- 
tions and  agencies.  In  that  letter  he  de- 
scribed our  railroad  rates  and  tariffs  as 
"conflicting,  obfiscated,  confusing,  com- 
plex, outdated,  and  even  deceiving."  The 
absurdity  of  the  present  rate  structure  is 
dramatically  illustrated  in  his  letter: 

I  have  estimated  that  there  are  in  excess 
of  43  trillion  railroad  rates  on  file  at  the  ICC 
Stated  another  way.  I  estimate  that  there  are 
over  1.44  septllllon  railroad  rate  and  revenue 
division  possibilities,  this  is  1.440.000,000- 
000.000.000.000.000  or  1.44  x.  lO-'  rate  and  di- 
vision possibilities.  I  have  personally  meas- 
ured the  tariffs  on  file  in  the  ICC  Tariff  Room 
and  counted  4300  feet  of  tariffs — without  an 
Index  to  the  rates  covered!  This  Is  equal  to 
a  single  stack  T2  to  8  limes  as  tall  as  the 
Washington  Monument  or  SU  times  as  tall 
as  the  Empire  State  Building  with  its  TV 
antenna! 

Interestingly  enough,  some  1300  electric 
utilities,  serving  the  same  National  economy, 
manage  to  produce  about  twice  as  much  rev- 
enues in  the  same  National  economy  with  a 
rate  structure  which  is  entirely  contained  in 
a  book  about  2K  inches  thick,  published  by 
the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

The  American  railroad  rate  structure 
is  the  work  product  of  bureaucracy  at  its 
worst. 

Rate  hearings  are  long,  protracted  and 
expensive.  The  results  are  irrational  and 
the  consumer  is  the  one  who  suffers. 

In  the  "Big  John"  case,  consumer  sav- 
ings on  meat,  bread,  butter,  and  milk. 
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vere  estimated  at  $30  to  $40  million  an- 

:iually    under    rates    proposed    by    the 

Southern  Railway.  It  took  over  2  years, 

lowever,  for  the  Southern  to  obtain  per- 

1  nission  to  lower  its  rates  and  two  more 

liefore  final  approval  was  received. 

At  a  speech  before  the  New  York  State 
:  3ar  Association  on  January*  28,  1971.  the 
:  lonorable  Richard  McLaren,  Assistant 
jLttorney  General,  Antitrust  Division, 
])epartm«it  of  Justice,  made  these  ob- 
jervations  about  ICC  rate  regulations: 

Regxilation  has  led  to  high  value-of- 
!  crvlce  freight  rates  with  little  relationship 
la  the  lowest  cost  available  In  transporting 
:  given  commodity.  Under  ICC  ratemaking 
I  roceedings,  rates  generally  are  allowed  to 
1  Ise  to  the  level  of  the  highest  cost  carrier 
li  the  market.  For  the  most  part,  only  In- 
c  fficiency  Ls  rewarded  In  this  protective  at- 
I  losphere  and  In  the  long  run  the  nation's 
I  rsources  are  seriously  mlsallocated. 

Shippers,  consvimers,  and  carriers  all  pay 
t  le  cost  of  high  rates  and  Lnefflciency.  ICC 
r  ite  maintenance  is  estimated  to  account 
lit  400  million  to  1  billion  dollars  of  the  na- 
tion'a  annual  freight  bill.  Artificially  high 
T  ites  dlscoTirage  Interstate  commerce  and — 
a  >  the  recent  experiences  of  the  railroads 
vividly  demonstrate — do  not  lead  to  In- 
c  ceased  profits  for  the  carriers.  Instead,  op- 
€  rating  revenues  are  devoured  by  higher 
c  }sts  In  overcapacity  and  inefficiency.  Some 
c  Ijservers  of  the  regulatory  scene  point  out 
t  lat  the  railroads  would  now  be  in  a  much 
tetter  shape  If  they  had  been  able  to  price 
c  >mpetltlvely. 

He  concluded  by  stating  that: 

Of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  competition  as  a 

r  'gulator  has  a  far  better  track  record  than 

t  le  administrative  agencies. 

The  Modem  Railway  Transportation 
i  ct  would  divest  the  ICC  of  all  railroad 
T  itemaktng  authority.  The  act  would  al- 
low each  carrier  to  establish  its  own 
rites  in  the  competitive  market  struc- 
t  ire  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

First,  there  could  be  no  rate  discrimi- 
r  ation  as  to  the  identity  of  the  shipper, 
t  le  direction  In  which  the  shipment 
r  lOves,  or  the  value  of  the  cargo. 

Second,  there  could  be  no  rebates 
r\  lade  to  any  shippers,  and. 

Third,  there  could  be  no  agreements 
b  ;tween  carriers  with  respect  to  rates  or 
c  larges. 

The  act  would  permit  rates  to  be  based 
Tj  pon  the  weight  and  cubic  volume  of  the 
s  lipment,  the  need  for  special  equip- 
ment or  special  switching,  the  distance 
t  -aveled  and  whether  the  cargo  was  gen- 
e  -al  merchandise  or  a  bulk  commodity. 
F  ates  could  also  be  lowered  for  unit  train 
s  lipments  and  multiple  car  shipments. 

These  rate  provisions  could  be  en- 
f  irced  in  the  VS.  district  courts  upon 
c  >mplaint  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
t  ition  or  any  party  in  interest. 

This  act  is  designed  to  eliminate  tlie 
d  .^criminatory,  cumbersome,  complex, 
a  -bitrary.  and  irrational  rate  structures 
e  cisting  In  the  railroad  industry  today. 
S  Clippers  and  consumers  would  be  pro- 
t  icted  by  the  antidiscrimination  provi- 
s  ons  of  this  act.  In  short,  this  bill  is  in- 
t  nded  to  protect  the  public  rather  than 
tie  practitioners  before  the  ICC  who 
Si  (em  to  be  the  principal  beneficiaries  of 
ti  le  existing  law. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  deregulation 
V"  ill  help  America's  consumers.  Prof. 
1  homM  Gale  Moore,  of  Michigan  SUte 


University,  undertook  a  study  for  the 
Brookings  Institution  in  which  he  con- 
cluded that  America's  consumers  pay  up 
to  $7  bilUon  per  year  in  excess  freight 
rates  largely  because  of  overregulation. 
The  measure  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day can  be  translated  into  cheaper  cars 
and  cheaper  potatoes  for  the  American 
pubhc.  , 

The  railroads  are  not,  however,  getting 
rich  by  virtue  of  this  rate  structiire.  On 
the  contrary,  these  rates  are  necessary  to 
pay  for  the  unproductive  branch  hnes 
and  unproductive  work  practices  which 
have  been  tolerated  for  too  long  by  rail 
management  and  our  regulatory  au- 
thorities. 

The  third  fundamental  problem  in  the 
railway  industry  is  the  existence  of  im- 
productive  work  rules. 

On  February  11,  1971.  the  trustees  of 
the  Penn  Central  said  that  10,000  of  the 
Perm  Central's  94,000  employees  were  re- 
tained solely  because  of  arbitrary  and 
archaic  work  rules.  They  indicated  that 
these  jobs  would  cost  the  company  $120 
million  in  1971  and  projected  a  cost  in- 
creases to  $165  million  in  1972. 

At  the  present  time  railroads  have  to 
change  crews  every  100  miles  unless  in- 
terdivisional  runs  are  negotiated  for  ad- 
ditional compensation.  This  rule  owes  its 
origin  to  the  days  of  the  steam  locomo- 
tive and  is  ill  suited  to  the  contemporary 
equipment  of  America  s  railroads. 

For  years,  work  rules  restricted  the  use 
of  radio  communication  among  railroad 
employees.  Radios  were  used  for  com- 
mimication  by  airlines,  taxicabs,  and 
television  repair  shops  but  railroads  were 
not  able  to  have  their  employees  use 
radio  communication  without  additional 
pay.  It  is  difiBcult  to  see  how  our  Nation's 
transportation  policies  were  advanced 
through  the  use  of  flags,  hand  signals, 
and  written  messages  instead  of  radios. 
This  subject  came  to  a  head  during  the 
negotiations  which  produced  the  last 
series  of  national  wage  and  rules  agree- 
ments. In  return  for  the  elimination  of 
radio  allowances,  carriers  were  per- 
mitted to  use  radios  effective  January  1, 
1973,  and  they  were  requiied  to  increase 
the  basic  daily  rates  of  yardmen  and 
roadmen  by  $1.  This  new  agreement  will 
cost  one  major  midwestem  road  $500,000 
in  1973. 

If  a  crew  of  one  railroad  takes  freight 
cars  to  another  railroad  for  interchange. 
In  many  cases  it  cannot  pick  up  the  cars 
returning  to  its  own  hne.  Instead,  an- 
other crew  from  the  other  railroad  must 
be  employed  to  interchange  the  remain- 
ing cars.  These  interchange  restrictions 
cost  one  midwestern  road  approximately 
$900,000  in  1972. 

Road  constructive  allowance  pa>Tnents 
are  made  to  road  and  yard  crews  for  spe- 
cific tasks  performed  during  their  regular 
tours  of  duty  in  tuldition  to  their  regu- 
lar pay.  While  somte  cost  reductions  In 
the  area  of  road-yard  service  have  been 
made  as  a  result  of  the  last  National 
Wage  and  Rules  Agreement,  road  con- 
structive allowance  payments  for  one 
midwestern  road  in  1972  totaled  over 
$3,350,000  as  compared  with  $2,400,000 
for  1970. 

Restrictive  work  practices  do  not  pro- 
mote  efficient    railroad    transportation. 


smd  are  not  In  the  long-range  interests  of 
either  the  employees  or  the  general  pub- 
lic. 

A  bill  which  I  am  introducing,  today  to 
amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act  would  al- 
low work  rules  to  remain  a  matter  for 
collective  bargaining.  If,  however,  an 
individual  carrier  wished  to  amend  or 
abolish  a  work  rule  affecting  operating 
employees,  without  resort  to  collective 
bargaining,  it  could  do  so  upon  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

First,  any  cost  savings  realized  as  a 
result  of  such  change  would  have  to  be 
shared  equally  by  the  operating  employ- 
ees of  that  railroad;  and  second,  any 
reduction  in  the  number  of  operating 
employees  contemplated  by  such  change 
would  have  to  be  accomplished  by  at- 
trition. 

The  bill  would  not  affect  work  rules 
which  relate  principally  to  employee 
health  or  safety.  Under  this  bill  rail- 
roads would  have  the  flexibility  to  adopt 
efficient  work  practices  and  at  the  same 
time  no  existing  railway  employee  would 
lose  his  job  as  a  result  of  work  rule 
changes.  This  legislation  would  permit 
railroads  to  become  more  e£Bcient  and 
give  better  service  to  the  American  pub- 
lic. At  the  same  time  an  equal  division  of 
cost  savings  with  operating  employees 
would  assure  increased  compensation  for 
the  operating  employees  of  America's 
railroads.  This  legislation  passes  the  ball 
to  the  management  of  the  Nation's 
railroads.  They  will  be  confronted  with 
the  hard  choice  as  to  whether  to  remove 
a  given  work  rule  from  collective  bar- 
gaining on  the  condition  that  they  make 
payments  to  the  operating  employees 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  cost  savings. 

These  added  payments  to  operating 
employees  would  be  made  within  4 
months  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year. 
In  the  event  of  a  dispute  between  any 
railroad  and  the  unions  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  cost  savings,  there  is  provision 
for  the  mutual  appointment  and  com- 
pensation of  Independ^it  accountants 
to  make  a  final  and  binding  determina- 
tion. 

TlTis  legislation,  for  the  firet  time, 
would  give  railroad  employees  a  direct 
financial  stake  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
carriers.  It  would  prevent  management 
from  blaming  poor  service  upon  outdated 
work  rules,  and  protect  the  jobs  of  all 
existing  operating  employees. 

The  American  economy  is  dependent 
upon  a  sound  and  efficient  rail  trans- 
portation system.  The  bills  which  I  am 
introducing  today  will  give  the  railway 
industry  the  means  for  its  own  internal 
rejuvenation  without  the  necessity  for 
nationalization  or  major  subsidy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  texts 
of  these  bills  which  I  am  introducing 
today  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Reccrb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  756 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
JU'pretentatii'^et  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  tusembled,  Ilutt  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Modern  Railway 
Transportation  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  section  13a 
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Bnd  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  two  new  sec- 
tions as  foUows: 

"Abakdonment  of  Lines 

Sec.  13a.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
Bectlon  (b)  and  subject  to  the  requirement 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  and  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  Act, 
after  ninety  days  following  public  notice 
and  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
any  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this  part 
may  abandon  any  line  of  railroad  (Including 
any  part  thereof) ,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  State  or  the  order  of 
any  State  agency  or  court. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion finds,  after  receiving  any  notice  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  with  or  without 
public  hearing  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, that  the  continuance  of  the  line  pro- 
posed to  be  abandoned,  is  essential  to  the 
national  or  any  regional  economy  or  to  the 
national  defense,  he  shall  prior  to  ninety 
days  following  such  notice  (A)  order  the 
continuance  of  such  line  without  change, 
and  (B)  contract  with  such  carrier  to  make 
payments  to  such  carrier  in  the  amount 
necessary  to  reimburse  the  carrier  for  losses 
suffered  as  a  result  of  such  continuance 
ordered  by  the  Secretary.  Any  such  contract 
may  be  made  for  such  period  or  periods,  and 
may  be  renewed,  as  the  Secreta^  determines. 
At  any  time  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  continuance  Is  no  longer  essential  under 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  he  shall 
terminate  such  payments,  and  authorize  such 
abandonment,  effective  on  a  date  which  is 
at  least  ninety  days  after  public  notice  Is 
given  of  such  abandonment." 

"(c)  No  employee's  employment  with  a 
carrier  shall  be  terminated  as  a  result  of  an 
abandonment,  authorized  In  subsection  (a), 
but  a  carrier  may,  after  any  such  abandon- 
ment, reduce  by  attrition  Its  total  number  of 
employees  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  employees  made  unnecessary  by  such 
abandonment,  discontinuance,  or  change. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  administer  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  shall  promulgate  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  for  such  administration. 

"(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  upon  complaint 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  or  any 
party  In  Interest,  alleging  a  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  section,  to  issue  such  writs 
of  injunction  or  mandamus  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  restrain  violations  of,  or  compel 
obedience  to,  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  payments  contracted  for  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  TransfKirtation  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (b) . 

"rates,  fabes,  and  charges  for  the  trans- 
portation OP  property 

"Sec.  13b.  (a)  Any  provision  of  this  Act 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  to  carriers  by  rail- 
road subject  to  this  part  or  to  rates,  fares, 
charges  by,  or  activities  of,  any  such  carrier 
which  are  established  or  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  After  such  effective 
date,  rates,  fares,  and  charges  established 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  Just  and 
reasonable  charges  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  Any  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to 
this  part  may  establish  or  revise  rates,  fares, 
or  charges,  and  classifications  applicable 
thereto,  for  the  transportation  of  property, 
subject  to  the  following  requirements: 

"(1)  No  such  proposed  rate,  fare,  charge, 
or  classification,  or  revision  thereof,  shall  be 
laade  effective  until  after  thirty  days  follow- 
ing public  notice  thfc-eof  and  notice  to  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  all  effective 
rates,  fares,  charges,  and  classifications  by 
ench  carrier  shall  be  maintained  in  print  and 
open  for  public  inspection. 


"(2)  No  discrimination  shall  be  practiced 
In  such  rates,  fares,  charges,  and  classifica- 
tions with  respect  to  the  identity  of  the 
Bh4>per,  the  direction  of  the  shipment,  the 
value  of  the  property  shipped  or  for  any 
other  reason  other  than  may  be  expressly 
authorized  by  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  No  rebates  shall  be  made  to  shippers. 

" (4)  No  agreements  shall  be  made  between 
carriers  with  respect  to  rates,  fares,  charges, 
or  classification. 

"(5)  Rates,  fares,  or  charges  may  be  var- 
ied, or  classifications  may  be  made,  on  the 
basis  of — 

"(A)  bulk  shipments  and  general  mer- 
chandise shipments; 

"(B)  weight; 

"(C)  cubic  volume; 

"(D)  the  need  for  special  equipment  to 
transport  the  property; 

"(E)  special  switchinig  services  necessary 
to  transport  the  property,  or  to  operate  or 
terminate  the  shipment; 

"(F)  distance; 

"(G)  providing  a  lower  weight  to  mileage 
rate  for  longer  than  for  shorter  shipments, 
for  tanks  or  container  on  fiatcar  shipments, 
for  unit  train  shipments,  and  for  multiple 
car  shipments;   and 

"(H)  an  amount  actuarily  calculated  to 
cover  claims  for  damage  and  loss  of  high 
value  shipments. 

"(c)  Any  carrier  by  raUroad,  or  any  officer 
or  other  agent  thereof,  who  knowingly  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  or  (3) 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  upon 
conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not   more  than   $10,000   for  each  violation. 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  administer  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion and  shaU  promulgate  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  for  such  administration. 

"(2)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  upon  com- 
plaint of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  or 
any  party  In  Interest,  alleging  a  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  section,  to  issue  such 
writs  of  injunction  or  mandamxis  as  may  be 
necessary  to  restreJn  violations  of,  or  comi>el 
obedience  to,  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  after  ninety  days  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  In  this  Act  is  mtended  to 
amend  the  provisions  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970. 

S.  757 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hmiae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (45 
use.  160)  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
immediately  after  "Sec.  10,"  and  by  addlnp 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(b)(1)  Notwitlistaiiding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  whenever  any  carrier 
proposes  a  change  in  rxiles  affecting  operatlnt; 
employees  as  contained  In  agreements  made 
in  accordance  with  section  6  of  this  Act. 
unless  such  rules  relate  principaUy  to  the 
health  or  safety  of  employees,  the  car- 
rier may  make  such  change  effective  as 
proposed,  U  (A)  any  cost  savings  realized  as 
a  result  of  such  change  affecting  rules  will 
be  shared  50  per  centum  each  by  the  carrier 
proposing  such  a  chanpc  and  the  operating 
employees  of  such  carrier  and  (B)  any  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  operatintr  en^- 
ployees  of  such  carrier  contemplated  by  the 
proposed  change  affecting  rules  will  be  ac- 
complished by  attrition. 

"(2)  It  sliall  be  unlawful  for  any  carrier 
to  lock  out  any  of  its  employees  or  any 
class  or  craft  of  its  employees  or  in  any 
manner  to  terminate  its  transportation  serv- 
ice in  consequence  of  any  dispute  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  siibsection. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  vnilawlul  for  the  employees 


of  any  carrier  to  strike  or  engage  in  any 
other  work  slowdown  in  consequence  of  any 
dispute  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

"(4)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  carriers  and  representa- 
tives of  the  employees  from  entering  into  an 
agreement  affecting  work  rules. 

"(5)  For  the  purp>oses  of  clause  (A»  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'operating  employees'  shall  be  defined  to 
include  all  engineers,  firemen,  hostelers,  out- 
side hosteler  helpers,  conductors,  trainmen, 
and  yturd  service  employees. 

"(6)  For  the  purpK)ses  of  clause  (A)  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  payments 
to  operating  employees  shall  be  on  a  per 
capita  basis  and  shall  be  made  not  later 
than  four  months  following  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  In  the  event  tliat  any  employee 
was  not  employed  by  a  carrier  for  the  entire 
fiscAl  year  preceding  the  payment  date,  the 
payment  to  such  employee  hereunder  shall 
ba  prorated  to  cover  the  period  ol  employ- 
ment. 

"(7)  In  the  event  that  any  representative 
of  affected  employees  contests  the  amount 
of  cost  savings  as  determined  by  the  carrier 
under  clause  (Ai  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  said  representative  and  the  car- 
rier shall  mutually  desigiiate  and  compen- 
sate a  certified  public  accountant,  whether 
an  individual,  partnership,  or  corporation, 
wliich  account  shall  make  a  de'ermination  of 
the  cost  savings,  whirh  determination  shall 
thereupon  be  final  and  binding." 

(b)  The  heading  of  section  10  of  such  Act 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"unresolved   disputes  ' 

Sec.  2  (at  Section  201  of  the  Railway  Ivibor 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "section  10(b)" 
after  "section  3". 

(b(  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amendeti  by 
Inserting  "section   I0(b»"  after    'section  3". 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  right  of  any  employee 
to  resign  from  his  position  of  emplo\  ment. 

Skc.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its 
enactment  and  shall  apply  to  any  propoecd 
change  in  agreements  aflecting  rules  regard- 
less of  when  any  such  proposal  was  initiated. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  interim  report  of 
February  1,  1973.  submitted  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Penn  Central  Tran.';portauon 
Co.  to  the  U.S.  Di.'Jtrict  Court  for  the 
Ea.?tem  EUstrict  of  Pennsylvania,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Trustees    Interim    Report    of    FEBRUAaT    1. 

1973 

(In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 

Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania) 

In  tlieir  Report  of  January  1,  1973.  the 
Truste<  s  reached  the  conclusion  "thai  with- 
out povernmrnt  financial  assistance  for  im- 
provement of  tlie  railroad,  a  reorganization 
of  Penn  Centr,-\]  cannot  be  achieved  in  1976. 
a-s  they  had  con.<;tdcred  poss-ible." 

The  Trustees  also  said  that  'the  extent  of 
assistance  needed,  as  well  as  the  forms  of 
assistance  which  the  Trustees  will  recom- 
mend, will  be  the  subject  of  further  advice 
to  the  Court,  and  the  Gcivernment,  within 
a  ir.ailer  of  week.s." 

The  further  advice  so  anticipated  Is  set 
forth  in  this  Report. 

Tiie  Iru.btees  wish  to  emphasize  at  this 
point  that  if  shippers,  communities,  orga- 
nised labor,  and  federal,  state  and  loial  pov- 
e'-nmcnts  affected  had  previously  been  pre- 
pared, or  were  now  prepared,  to  permit  Penn 
Central  to  shrink  the  s\stfm  to  the  size 
which  Is  most  economically  Justified  (the 
11.000  mile  core  railroad  descrilsed  In  the 
Trustees'  Interim  Report  of  October  1,  1972), 
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pay  only  the  employees  needed  therefor 
to  furnish  only  fully  compensated  pas- 
sepger  service,  Penn  Central  would  have  a 
_  prospect  of  viability  without  any  other 
fcvernment  financial  assistance.  In  such 
jnt.  the  Trustees  believe  there  would  be 
basis  for  enough  Investor  confidence  that 
■  necessary  funds  described  herein  for  im- 
ivement  of  the  railroad  s  service  could  be 
sed  from  operations  and  from  private 
rces  without  unacceptable  erosion  or  di- 
ion  of  the  claims  of  Penn  Central  pre- 
bafakruptcy  claimants. 
One  way  of  measuring  the  public  burden 
Penn  Central  carries  is  to  compare  the 
"a  of  ojieration  of  the  present  20.000 
railroad  (with  gradual  abandonments 
doWn  to  15.000  miles)  with  th#  results  of  op- 
n  tlon  of  an  Immediate  11.000  mile  railroad 
outlined  In  the  Trustees'  Interim  Report 
October  1,  1972  and  summarized  In  Ap- 
idix  A  hereto.  The  projected  differences, 
shown  In  the  table  below,  are  extraordi- 
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PROJECTED  NET  RAILWAY  OP-RAriiiG  INCOME 
|ln  millians)     « 


Immedtate 

ll,0O0-mi!e 

railroad 


Present 
railroad 


Difference 


$59.0 
137.6 
225.1 
299.2 


J157.2 

104.8 

56.5 

11 


$216.2 
242.4 
281.6 
300.3 
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Trustees  would  emphasize  that  they 

!  a  20,000  mile  rather  than  the  opti- 

11.000    mile    railroad    solely    because 

lie   authorities   are   reluctant   to   permit 

"uction   In  surplus  plant,  and   because 

would   e-xpect    large    labor   prcJtection 

nts,     amounting     to     $774.1     mUllon 

i^ugh    1976   alone.   If   Penn   Central   were 

promptly  to  move  to  a  railroad  of  11.000 

l;s. 
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£  trong  arguments  can  and  will  be  made 
that  immediate  action  to  relieve  Penn  Cen- 
tra: of  the  foregoing  excessive  service  and 
lab  >r  obligations  is  the  best  course  to  follow. 
Th«  government  financial  assistance  de- 
scr;  bed  herein,  to  any  extent  and  In  any 
fori  ri,  must  be  regarded  as  an  alternative — 
the  price  of  the  present  inability  of  Penn 
Cer  tral  and  other  non-viable  railroads  to 
wit  idraw  from  public  service  that  produces 
onl;  losses,  to  dispense  with  surplus  em- 
ployees, and  to  confine  themselves  to  those 
operations  where,  in  serving  the  public,  prof- 

nn  be  developed  as  the  result  of  sup°.-ijr 

ice. 

I. ESSENTI.\L    EXPENDITtJRES 

111  prior  reports  the  Tru.stees  have  pointed 
to  the  Improvements  in  Penn  Central's 
jrei;ht  service  that  have  come  since  bank- 
rup;cy.  Car  supply  has  been  more  nearly 
ade  iuate  because  of  better  utilization  of 
equ  pment  and  the  acquisition  of  new  cars. 
Maiy  more  trains  have  been  added.  There 
lia.^  been  a  closer  adherence  to  schedules  in 
the  operation  of  fast  freight  trains.  Control 
f  -eight  loss  and  damage,  while  far  irom 
1  factory,  has  been  better  Instead  of  being 
ised  with  complaints,  the  new  manage- 
lei  t  has  received  much  favorable  comment 
customers. 

1972,  yearly  carloadings  turned  up  over 
hole  of  the  preceding  year  for  ti»e  first  time 
<.e  1964. 

Bit  despite  this  notable  progress,  the 
qua  ity  of  Penn  Central  service  falls  short 
of  I  he  standards  required  in  today's  com- 
peti;ive  transportation  market.  The  avalla- 
bili  y  of  faster  and  more  reliable  highway 
carr  iage  puts  In  serious  question  the  present- 
day  ability  of  Penn  Central  to  establish  the 
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upward  trend  In  Its  business  volume  so  nec- 
essary to  future  earning  power.  Only  by 
catching  up  on  maintenance  and  capital  Im- 
provements neglected  In  the  past  fifteen 
years  can  Penn  Central  be  put  in  a  position 
to  provide  the  high  quality  of  service  de- 
manded by  an  ever-increasing  portion  of 
the  Nation's  shippers.  The  estimated  cost  of 
doing  this  work  over  a  period  of  year.s  is: 

$43.5  million  for  additional  maintenance  of 
way  charges  spread  over  the  period  1973-1976, 
with  the  understanding  that  $200  million 
more  may  be  necessary  after  1976  (see  Ap- 
pendix B) : 

$45  million  for  additional  maintenance  of 
equipment  to  insure,  by  1976,  a  bad -order 
freight-car  ratio  of  not  more  than  5'  : 

$120  million  for  additional  capital  expendi- 
ttires  directly  related  to  service  improve- 
ments and  traffic  development  (see  Appendix 
Bi. 

$600  million  to  $800  million— Total. 
Tlie.'^e  sums  are  the  Trustees'  best  present 
estiniute  of  what  is  necessary  to  permit  at- 
talr.ment  of  a  steady  Increase  in  traffic  vol- 
ume, as  projected  In  the  Trustees'  earlier 
reports.  Viability  assumes,  as  before,  prompt 
relief  in  the  other  areas  which  the  Trustees 
have  Indicated  £is  critical  to  successful  re- 
organization: elimination  of  surplus  plant 
and  of  unnecessary  employees  (on  an  attri- 
tion basis)  and  full  compensation  for  ail 
pas.-enster  operations. 

The  Ti-ustees'  conclusions  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  Job  to  be  done  are  essentially  a  con- 
firmation of  the  requirements  for  mainte- 
nance stabilization  and  normalized  main- 
tenance projected  In  the  Trustees'  Interim 
Report  of  October  1,  1972,  with  some  addi- 
tions resulting  from  subsequent  Investiga- 
tions. The  urgency  of  making  stich  additional 
expenditures,  in  the  light  of  changing  traffic 
patterns  and  Penn  Centrals  inability  to 
make  such  expenditures  withotu  government 
:is.si.stance.  is  explained  below. 

Ill  relating  these  expenditures  to  Penn 
Central's  viability,  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand the  changes  that  are  taking  place 
In  transportation,  particularly  in  the  North- 
east region.  For  a  time  after  bankruptcy,  it 
proved  possible  to  make  substantial  improve- 
ments in  the  reliability  of  freight  rail  service 
even  in  the  face  of  a  deteriorating  condition 
of  the  plant  simply  by  better  organization 
and  better  management.  Not  until  Penn  Cen- 
tral, under  present  management,  recently 
commenced  a  dynamic  program  for  increased 
piggyback  traffic  and  other  high-quality 
freight  traffic  did  It  become  e\  ident  that  the 
railroad  in  Its  present  state  Is  simply  unable 
to  handle  the  strain  of  such  service.  The 
foregoing,  together  with  additional  recent 
evidence  of  acceleration  in  deterioration  of 
the  plant,  has  led  the  Trustees  to  the  con- 
clusion that  continued  acceptable  public 
service  requires  much  more  additional  main- 
tenance and  additional  in\estment  in  the  rail 
pl.int. 

In  years  gone  by.  the  principal  commodi- 
ties handled  In  Penn  Central's  freight  serv- 
ice were  bituminous  coal  and  traffic  related 
to  the  steel  Industry— ore.  coke,  fluxing 
stone,  and  iron  and  steel.  But  these  com- 
modities have  been  declining  faster  than 
other  traffic.  Already  many  million  tons  of 
high-sulphur  steam  coal  have  been  lost. 
Comparing  tons  handled  in  1968  (the  merger 
\eari   and  1972.  the  figures  show: 


Coal,  coke.  ore. 

fluxing  stone. 

iron  .^nd  steel  All  oth»rs 

(tons  liandled)       (tons  handled; 


1%3 

1S72  (estii'Mte) 

Rate  o!  decline  (percent). . 


166. 009. 906 

144,  350, 000 

13 


131,3(8.680 

126,050.000 
4 


Even  more  striking  Is  the  downward  revi- 
sion in  the  traffic  forecasts  for  these  com- 


modities as  made  by  Temple,  Barker,  and 
Sloane.  As  included  In  the  Trustees'  Plan  for 
Reorganization  dated  April  1,  1972,  that  firm 
estimated  621.9  million  to.is  of  bituminous 
coal  and  steel  related  commodities  for  the 
period  1973-1976.  SU  months  later,  for-  In- 
elusion  in  the  Trustees'  Interim  Report  of 
October  1,  1972,  that  estimate  was  lowered 
to  579.3  million  tons — a  reduction  of  42.6 
million  tons,  equivalent  to  some  $172  million 
in  revenue. 

Certain  of  the  influences  bearing  on  the 
movement  of  coal  and  steel-related  com- 
modities, such  as  the  problems  of  high- 
sulphur  coal  and  the  developing  patterns  of 
the  steel  Industry  In  the  East,  are  completely 
beyond  the  control  of  Penn  Central.  The 
Trustees  cannot  count  on  these  commodities 
to  contribute  importantly  to  volume  in- 
creases projected  earlier  In  their  reorganiza- 
tion planning.  On  the  contrary,  such  In- 
creases,  for  the  most  part,  must  come  from 
other  traffic.  Including  high-grade  manufac- 
tured and  miscellaneous  commodities  which 
will  tend  to  move  over  the  best-service 
routes,  whether  highway  or  rail.  As  explained 
in  a  recent  staff  report  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee: 

"Looking  to  the  future,  there  is  a  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  fate  of  the  railroads 
will  in  large  measure  be  determined  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  Industry  can  gain  a 
greater  share  of  the  manufactured  goods 
market.  If  the  railroads  are  to  improve  their 
financial  posture  and  keep  up  with  the  rap- 
idly changing  character  of  the  economy, 
more  aggressive  initiatives  aimed  at  those 
kinds  of  markets  are  called  for.  Should  the 
industry  continue  to  depend  so  heavily  on 
the  lower  valued  bulk  commodities,  It  runs 
the  risk  of  confining  Itself  to  traffic  that  not 
only  yields  comparatively  little  In  terms  of 
revenue,  but,  as  noted  earlier,  possesses  less 
potential  for  traffic  growth.  In  contrast,  man- 
ufactured goods  offer  the  railroads  the  twin 
prospects  of  greater  returns  and  growing 
markets. 

•  Can  the  Industry  move  more  of  this  kind 
of  traffic?  The  answer  ultimately  reduces  to 
the  matter  of  rail-motor  carrier  competition 
since  almost  all  truck  traffic  Is  concentrated 
in  the  high  yield  sectors,  .  .  .(T)he  railroads 
now  move  less  than  30  per  cent  by  weight  of 
manufactured  goods  traffic,  while  the  trucks 
enjoy  about  two-thirds  of  this  market.  What 
is  particularly  striking,  however,  is  that  con- 
trary to  popular  impression,  about  a  third 
of  all  truck  shipments  move  500  miles  or 
more,  a  distance  on  which  for  most  ship- 
ments (With  weight  and  cube  considered) 
comparative  costs  should  make  rail  move- 
ment superior.  The  example  of  how  the  raU- 
roads  regained  from  trucks  a  significant 
share  of  the  automobile  market  stands  as 
evidence  that  high-rated  traffic  can  be  held 
by  or  attracted  to  the  railroads.  The  fact, 
however.  Is  that  for  most  manufactured  goods 
the  rail  share  of  longer-haul  shipments  is 
decidedly  below  the  apparent  potential."  ' 

"As  has  been  true  for  many  years  and  as 
is  likely  to  be  the  case  for  many  years  to 
come,  the  raUroads  are  heavily  oriented  to 
the  transportation  of  bulk  commodities.  On 
this  traffic  yields  are  relatively  low  (though 
not  necessarily  unprofitable,  at  least  In  the 
seitse  of  coverage  of  marginal  costs )  and  the 
rate  of  growth  is  likely  to  continue  to  be 
generally  slow.  If  the  railroads  are  to  expand 
and  increase  their  share  of  intercity  trans- 
portation  they   must   exploit    the  potential 


'  The  American  Ratlroads:  Posture.  Prob- 
lems, and  Prospects.  Staff  Analysis  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  Committee,  Prepared  at  the  Di- 
rection of  Hon.  Warren  G.  I.Iagnuson,  Chair- 
man, for  the  Use  of  Committee  on  Commerce, 
United  States  Senate,  August  28,  1972,  at 
pi'.ge  67. 
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that  lies  In  the  movement  of  manufactured 
goods,  notably  Including  shipments  by 
TOFC — trailer  on  flat  car — and  container. 
The  economies  of  the  situation  make  this 
feasible  for  many  types  of  movements,  tak- 
ing into  account  the  character  of  the  prod- 
uct, costs,  weight,  and  shipment  distance. 
If,  though,  the  potential  Is  to  be  converted 
into  reality  It  wiU  require  better  service 
(meaning  improved  utilization  of  equipment, 
notably  freight  cars),  faster  turnarounds, 
reduced  terminal  and  handling  times,  and  a 
highly  flexible  marketing  approach  that  more 
closely  relates  rates  and  service  to  competi- 
tive modes  of  transportation.  Among  other 
tblnga  this  demands  a  complementary  public 
policy,  one  that  is  conductive  to  innova- 
tion." » 

Obviously,  to  compete  In  this  changing 
transportation  market  with  Its  heavy  de- 
mand for  service  of  high  quality,  a  railroad 
with  Blow  tracks  and  Inadequate  freight 
cars  can  hardly  be  successful.  On  certain 
important  parts  of  its  system,  Penn  Central 
Is  such  a  railroad.  At  one  time  this  was  a 
railroad  with  high-speed  tracks  with  many 
more  serviceable  freight  cars.  But  over  the 
years  freight  operating  schedules  have  been 
lengthened  in  many  areas,  and  "slow  orders" 
because  of  track  condition  have  brought  fur- 
ther increases  In  rtuming  times.  In  Appendix 
B  arc  set  forth  the  new  rail,  ties,  ballast,  and 
surfacing  required  to  put  the  track  structure 
In  more  satisfactory  operating  condition. 

Moreover,  on  the  equipment  side  P>enn 
Central's  needs  are  substantial.  Cash  shortage 
has  forced  curtailment  of  freight  car  repair 
so  that  the  ratio  of  bad-order  equipment  to 
the  whole  fleet  wUl  reach  11  percent  by  the 
end  of  1973,  whereas  the  ratio  should  be  no 
more  than  6  percent.  Penn  Central  manage- 
ment estimates  that  to  reverse  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  existing  Penn  (Central  equipment 
fleet  and  to  bring  the  bad-order  ratio  back 
to  5  percent  would  Involve  increases  in  re- 
pair expenditures,  over  those  presently 
budgeted  because  of  cash  limitation,  of  ap- 
proximately $45  million  during  the  period 
1973-1976.  Improving  the  condition  of  Penn 
(Central's  equipment  fleet  is  Just  as  necessary 
as  the  greater  track  maintenance  described 
above  in  giving  Penn  Central  the  capability 
of  providing  high-quality  transportation 
service. 

New  equipment  Is  also  required  to  serve 
the  same  purpose.  In  the  face  of  Penn  Cen- 
tral's decreasing  ability  to  depend  on  use  of 
rolling  stock  received  In  interchange  and 
owned  by  other  railroads  and  the  unaccept- 
abllity  of  such  continued  dependence  In  the 
face  of  a  nationwide  freight-car  shortage, 
the  Trustees  estimate  that,  to  carry  the  In- 
creasing trskffic  projected  by  Temple,  Barker 
&  Sloane  for  1976,  the  railroad  will  need 
about  18,000  new  freight  cars  and  609  loco- 
motives, costing  about  $569.3  million.  While 
provision  has  been  made  for  these  acquisi- 
tions In  Penn  Central  planning,  Penn  Cen- 
tral's cash  shortage  and  lack  of  credit  under 
present  conditions  make  the  financing  of 
such  equipment  most  difiBcult  and  exceed- 
ingly expensive. 

Tile  terms  of  the  Trustees'  sale  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Company,  if  approved  by  the 
Court,  will  provide  a  Une  of  credit  for  roll- 
ing stock  acquisitions  of  up  to  $150  million 
on  relatively  favorable  terms.  Accordingly, 
the  line  of  credit  gained  as  part  of  the  con- 
sideration from  the  sale  of  Pennsylvania 
Company  will  solve  part,  but  not  all,  of  the 
problem  of  financing  new  eqtilpment.  In  view 
of  the  present  and  anticipated  shortage  of 
cash  and  credit,  additional  government  guar- 
anteed   equipment    financing    1b    necessary. 


'  Id.  at  page  69. 


The  Trustees  reafiOrm  their  support  for  the 
enactment  by  the  present  Congress  of  legis- 
lation comparable  to  HJi.  16381  as  consid- 
ered last  year. 

Finally,  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  capi- 
tal projects  which  are  also  designed  to  realize 
the  benefits  of  the  stepped-up  maintenance 
program  and  to  permit  Penn  Ontral  to  serve 
the  additional  traffic  it  needs  to  attract  If  It 
is  to  survive.  The  program  which  Penn  Cen- 
tral believes  to  be  essential  to  Its  future 
viabUity  is  included  in  Appendix  B.  NM-mally, 
such  expenditures  are  made  from  earnings. 
In  the  case  of  Penn  (Central,  present  opera- 
tions do  not  generate  sufficient  cash  to  fund 
these  expenditures.  Therefore,  unless  cash  Is 
available  from  outside  sources,  the  entire 
capital  program  (except  for  critical  safety 
projects)  will  be  frustrated;  and  Penn  Cen- 
tral will  be  able  to  do  no  more  than  In  the 
years  since  bankruptcy  when,  despite  plans 
to  spend  as  much  as  (75  mllUon  In  one  year. 
It  has  had  to  limit  capital  outlays  to  $18-20 
million  per  year,  principally  for  safety  proj- 
ects. The  capital  projects  are  necessary  If 
Penn  Central  Is  to  be  capable  of  offering 
Improved  service  and  attracting  Increased 
traffic  aggregate  $229.2  million  by  1976.  Of 
this  amount,  $109.2  million  Is  provided  for  In 
current  management  planning;  for  the  re- 
maining $120  million,  a  new  source  of  funds 
must  be  found.  Theee  are  the  projects  which. 
If  carried  out,  will  Improve  Penn  Central's 
ability  •to  provide  better  service  fcwr  Increas- 
ing traffic  volumes. 

The  Trustees  regard  the  foregoing  program 
of  stepped-up  maintenance,  both  road  and 
equipment,  and  Increased  capital  expendi- 
tures as  vitad  to  Penn  Central's  reorganiza- 
tion. The  Increased  volume  upon  which 
earnings  depend  wiU  not  be  attracted  unless 
Penn  Central  can  further  upgrade  its  serv- 
ice. This  upgrading  depends,  in  turn,  upon 
an  improved  railroad  plant  and  more  service- 
able equipment.  In  fact.  If  the  Trustees  were 
successful  in  the  complete  realization  of  all 
other  conditions  which  they  have  ijostulated 
for  successful  reorganization  of  a  15,000-mile 
system — fully  compensatory  passenger  serv- 
ice, and  smaller  crew  consist — but  failed  to 
achieve  an  increasing  business  vol  time,  there 
would  be  no  earnings  and  Penn  Central  could 
not  be  reorganized  In  the  private  sector. 
Apjjendix  C  sets  forth  the  figures  to  EupfKDrt 
this  conclusion.  The  projected  ctunulative 
difference  In  net  railway  operating  income 
Is  nearly  $700  million. 

The  public  benefits,  both  economic  and 
environmental,  of  maintaining  rail  service 
are  not  to  be  tmderestlmated.  Continued  rail 
service  as  an  effective  and  economic  alterna- 
tive to  other  modes  of  transjKsrtatlon  should 
hold  down  transportation  costs  for  the  bene- 
fit of  shippers  and  the  public.  Effective  rail 
freight  transportation  will  hold  down  future 
highway  congestion  and  pollution  to  the 
benefit  of  all. 

In  sum,  Penn  Central  to  be  reorganized 
must  have  other  sources  of  funds  resulting 
either  from  complete  relief  from  e.xcesslve 
service  and  labor  obligations  or  at  least  in 
part  from  Infusion  of  governmental  funds. 
Otherwise,  the  standard  of  service  Penn  Cen- 
tral must  have  to  compete  effectively  will  not 
be  attained  and  the  Increasing  traffic  levels 
up>on  which  reorganization  depends  will  not 
be  produced.  Moreover,  for  lack  of  cash  and 
credit,  Penn  Central's  rail  plant  and  equip- 
ment are  deteriorating  in  condition  and  thus 
In  value  at  the  same  time  that  unpaid  real 
estate  taxes  and  other  high-priority  obliga- 
tions are  relentlessly  piling  up. 

Because  of  claims  already  accrued,  neither 
the  non-rail  assets  of  the  estate  nor  further 
borrowings  can  be  looked  to  for  the  cash 


needs  of  the  railroad.  Indeed,  with  the  rail- 
road lacking  funds  to  make  It  viable,  with 
plant  and  equipment  deteriorating,  with  tax 
claims  and  other  post-bankruptcy  clalnui 
eroding  the  estate  available  for  pre-bank- 
ruptcy  claimants,  and  with  unacceptably 
slow  progress  In  the  direction  of  previously 
reported  conditions  for  viability.  It  would  be 
a  violation  of  the  constitutional  rights  of 
Penn  Central  claimants  to  continue  Penn 
Central  rail  service  much  longer  under  the 
status  quo. 

Pending  adequate  governmental  action  or 
the  alternative  cessation  of  operations,  the 
Trustees  will  do  all  within  their  power  to 
minimize  the  need  for  government  assistance. 
Accordingly  they  must  and  will  insist  upon 
prompt  progress  toward  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  the  crew  consist  issue  and  will  shortly 
propose  to  the  Coiu't  suspension  of  freight 
service  on  uneconomic  lines  and  suspeubion 
of  passenger  service  where  support  by  public 
authorities  is  non-existent  or  Inadequate. 

n. FOKMS  OF  COVKRNMCKT  ASSISTANCE 

The  foregoing  program  could  be  carried 
out  in  a  nvunber  of  different  forms  which 
have  quite  different  consequences  as  to  con- 
tinuing government  involvement  and  re- 
sponsibility, as  described  In  the  Trustees' 
Interim  Report  of  October  1,  1972.  Major  al- 
ternatives which  appear  to  the  Trustees 
to  be  worthy  of  the  most  serious  discussion 
are  set  forth  below. 

(a)  Subsidies  until  the  railroad  can  becoinc 

viable 

The  form  of  governmental  assistance 
which  would  hopefully  result  In  the  mini- 
mum government  Involvement  and  respon- 
sibility would  be  a  $600  to  $800  mllllou  pro- 
gr.im  of  subsidies  over  a  pierlod  of  years  for 
the  purposes  described  In  Part  I.  The  juiti- 
fication  for  a  subsidy  Is  that  the  amount  re- 
cjulred  Is,  after  all,  substantially  less  than 
the  burdens  Imposed  on  Penn  Central  by  ex- 
cess service  and  labor  obligations  (see 
page  1 ) . 

Of  course,  for  Its  protection,  the  povern- 
ment  should  have  a  voice  in  controlliii)--  the 
uses  to  which  the  subsidy  payments  are  put. 
If  the  large  part  of  the  program  that  involves 
Increased  roadway  maintenance  were  to  be 
provided  by  the  government,  It  would  ap- 
propriately be  provided  subject  to  require- 
ments that  the  railroad  continue  at  least  the 
present  level  of  roadway  maintenance  with 
internally  financed  funds.  So  as  not  to  sup- 
port wastefully  duplicative  facilities  in  the 
Northeastern  railroad  system,  but  without 
undertaking  the  burden  of  deciding  once  and 
lor  all  what  would  be  the  ultimate  ?hape  of 
the  Northeastern  railroad  system,  tiie  gov- 
ernment might  require  a  finding  by  the  dis- 
bvirslng  authority  that  the  additional  road- 
way maintenance  funds  and  capital  improve- 
ment funds  will  not  be  spent  on  facilities 
dtiplicative  of  clearly  preferable  facilities 
provided  by  other  railroads.  There  might  also 
be,  as  to  the  capital  Improvement  project.^, 
more  definitive  required  approvals  by  the  dis- 
burslnj  avithorlty. 

Such  a  public  subsidy  contribution,  stib- 
Jcct  to  reqtiircments  that  the  funds  be  spent 
for  purposes  providing  direct  benefits  to  the 
public,  presents  a  minimum,  and  hopefully 
a  temporary,  government  involvement  and 
responsibility.  Alternative  forms  cf  carrying 
out  the  program  may  provide  the  govern- 
ment and  the  public  with  greater  control, 
but  may  present  the  correlative  disadvan- 
tages of  Involving  the  government  with 
greater  responsibility,  longer-term  commit- 
ment and  greater  government  expenditure. 

(b)  Joint  venture  inioJiing  conieyanec  of 
rail  plant  to  public  authority,  government 
commitment  to  maintain  and  to  improve 
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plant,  and  proportionate  sharing  of   user 
charges  paid  by  private  operating  company 
It.  In  providing  the  subsidy  described  in 
loregolng  section,   more   protection   for 
e  government  is  deemed  necessary,  a  Joint 
nture  might  be  considered.  Penn  Central 
convey  the  essential  roadway  to  a  pub- 
or  quasi-public  authority,  and  the  gov- 
ument    would    make    a    commitment    to 
aintaln    and   to   improve   the   plant.   The 
ilroad,  which  would  remain  as  a  private 
operating  company,  would  pay  user  charges 
the  authority   owning  the   plant   In   ac- 
c^dance    with    a    formula    related    to    Its 
ume   of  activity   and    its   ability   to  pay. 
ilarly.    Amtrak    and    local    commutation 
thorities  would  also  compensate  the  au- 
on  a  user  basis.  The   user   charges 
(  uld  be  divided  among  the  owners  of  the 
(the   government    and    the    Penn 
C^tral  claimants  who  contributed  the  exist- 
plant)  In  proportion  to  the  value  of  their 
retpective  contributions.  The  Joint  venture 
coiild  contain  provisions  for  termination  and 
repayment  of  the  government  contribu- 
If  railroad  earnings  so  permitted. 
Goveryiment  purchase  or  lease  of  right 
)/  icay  at  fair  market  value  icith  siibse- 
iient  Government   maintenance   and  in- 
estment,  and   with  operation   by  private 
•ompany  paying  user  charges 

Another  alternative  is  government  acquisi- 
\  of  the  right  of  way,  the  trains   to  be 
rated    by    a    private    contract    operator, 
n.  the  private  operating  company  would 
user    charges.     Acquisition     could    be 
through  either  an   oiitright   purchase   or   a 
-term  lease  to  insure  continuity  of  the 
as  protection  for  the  government's 
vement.    This    solution    is    particularly 
apJ)roprlate  In  the  passenger-oriented  North- 
corridor   where   long-range   govem- 
plans  may  require  ma.ssive  capital  in- 
tmeut. 
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This  alternative  would  relieve  the  railroad 
of  any  obligation  to  maintain  and  to  im- 
prove the  right  of  way.  In  addition,  local 
property  taxes,  which  are  a  present  burden 
on  the  rail  system,  could  be  eliminated  or 
greatly  reduced. 

Such  a  solution  would  provide  not  only 
continued  service  to  the  public,  but  also  com- 
pensation to  claimants  against  the  Penn 
Central  estate.  This  would  make  it  very  ex- 
pensive, for  government  expenditures  would 
not  end  with  compensation  of  the  private 
Interests  involved,  but  wotild  extend  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  rigiu  of  way  and  Us  im- 
provement as  set  forth  in  Appendix  B.  sub- 
ject to  recovery  in  whole  or  In  part  through 
user  charges. 

This  alternative  also  could  contain  provi- 
sions whereby  the  government  would  divest 
itself  of  involvement  by  selling  its  leasehold 
or  ownership  interest  to  the  private  sector 
if  the  system  developed  sufficient  earnings. 

III. CONCLrsiONS 

It  is  clear  that  tlie  status  quo  will  not  per- 
mit a^i  income-based  reorganization.  Indeed. 
becau.«e  of  the  accumulation  of  losses  and 
unpaid  priority  charges,  a  continuation  of 
present  operations  would  do  violence  to  the 
constitutional  prohibition  against  the  using 
of  private  property  for  a  public  purpose  with- 
out adequate  compensation. 

The  money  required  to  continue  service 
simply  cannot  be  found  from  private  sources, 
at  least  in  the  next  few  years,  unless  Penn 
Central  should  be  immediately  relieved  of 
all  excessive  service  and  labor  obligations. 

The  alternatives,  therefore,  may  be  simply 
stated.  A  substantial  public  Investment  In 
Penn  Centrals  plant  will  Insure  continua- 
tion of  essential  operations  with  adequate 
and  efficient  service  to  the  public.  A  failure 
to  make  this  Investment  or  to  take  other 
adequate  actions  can  only  result  in  a  closing 
of  Penn  Central's  railroad. 
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The  Trustees  believe  that  the  plant  and 
equipment  investment  program  described  in 
this  Report  will  result  in  a  viable  railroad 
which  can  remain  in  the  private  sector.  It 
will  certainly  produce  a  service  which  the 
public  Interest  requires. 

Decision  as  to  how  the  Investment  is  made 
rests,  of  course,  with  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  the  government.  The 
Trustees  do  not  consider  themselves  com- 
petent to  advise  as  to  the  political  preferences 
or  the  political  practicality  of  the  various 
alternatives  suggested.  They  do  feel  that  pri- 
vate management  with  the  profit  Incentive 
of  private  ownership  would  be  best;  private 
management  under  an  Incentive  contract 
with  ownership  of  the  right  of  way  and  track 
and  structures  by  a  mixed  public  and  private 
authority  or  a  public  authority  is  next  best. 
Because  government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion Is  a  very  poor,  and  unnecessary  choice, 
it  is  not  discussed  In  this  report.  World-wide 
as  well  as  domestic  experience  In  addition  to 
logic  dictates  this  strong  conclusion. 

The  Trustees  see  their  responsibility  In  this 
area  to  be  to  state  these  facts  along  with  the 
amount  of  government  funds  necessary  to 
make  Penn  Central  a  strong  public-service 
organization.  The  political  process  must 
churn  out  by  which  method  the  Infusion  is 
to  take  place.  The  choice  Is  up  to  those  who 
control  the  national  purse  strings. 

For  them  it  is  obviously  a  very  hard  choice. 
Frustration  with  situations  such  as  the  Penri 
Central  presents — present  and  past — may  well 
lead  the  government  to  close  its  eyes  to  the 
vital  fact  that  purchase  and  operation  by  the 
government  will  cost  much  more  over  time 
than  an  investment  of  less  money  in  making 
possible  a  viable  private  "public  service" 
enterprise. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
George  P.  B.\ker,  Richard  C.  Bond 

and  Jervis  Langdon,  Jr., 

Trustees   of   the   property   of   Penn 

Central  Transportation  Co.,  debtor. 


APPEfiDIX  A 


COWPADISON  PROJECTED  INCO'' 
|Per 


r'E  1973  75,  PRESENT  •20,000"  MILE  SYSTEM  VERSUS  11,000  MILE  SYSTEM  (FREIGHT  ONLY) 
ba.^e  pla  i  Auiy  as  revised;  ■  Instanf-VPS  II  October  1, 1972  reporti 
Iln  millions  of  dollari| 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Total 
1973  76 

cumuUtive 


A.  Jrestnt  system: 

Operatini  revenues. 

Freight 1.726.2 

All  other 244.6 

(1)  Total  ,     1  970.8 

(2)  Operating  costs: ..    .       2,128.0 

(3)  Net  railway  operating 
income ,      (157. 2) 


1,  874. 1 
252.3 


2.002.6 
260.4 


2.126.4 
2.231.2 


2.  263. 0 
2.319.5 


2.141.1 
268.9 

2,410.0 
2.411.1 


7,  744. 0 
1. 026.  2 

8,  770.  2 
9. 089. 8 


1973 


1974 


1975 


Total 

1973-76 

1976  cumulative 


(104.8)        (56.5)  (l.I)      (319.6) 


.  11.000  mile  system: 

(1)  Railway  operating  revenue..    1.618.5 

(2)  Operating  costs' 1,559.5 

(3)  Net  railway  operating 

income , 59.0 

Compari'ion  projected:  Net  railway 
operating  income  (11,000  mile 
system-  present  (line  B(3)— 
line  A3) -■  216,2 


1,740.2 
1,602.6 

137.6 


1,  862. 5 
1,637.4 


1,971.1 
1.671.9 


7, 192. 3 
6,471.4 


225. 1         299. 2        720. 9 


■f242.4      -f281.6      +300.3+1,040.5 


-djujied  to  include  maintenance  stabilization  program  and  norrrali/'d  mamtpnance  inrrement 
I  icludes  labor  protection  costs;  8d|usted  to  include  mamtei-ance  stabilization  normalized 
i^tenance  increment,  accrued  railway  laies  and  net  rents. 

APPENDIX  B 


Note:  Figure:  in  parenthesis  represent  loss. 


MAINTEN\NCE  OF  WAY 
|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


Category 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Total 

1973  76 


Category 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Total 
1973-76 


Tie$ 

Wei  Ad  rail  (new)). 

Weld  Id  rail  (relay)  I. 

Trac  1  surfacing  >. 

All  0  her  maintenarK*  of  way. 

Mair^eninc*  machinery  and  equipment . 


38.8 
32.7 
8.8 
10.3 
185.3 
22.0 


,     ,i,ToUI 297.9 

InciL  let)  in  baia  plan 205.1 


Addi  ional  required. 


92.8 


57.9 
41.9 
11.6 
10.8 
209.3 
16.1 

347.6 
225.4 

122.2 


60.8 
44.  U 
12.2 
11.3 
215.0 
3.0 

346.3 
236.3 

110.0 


63.3 
46.2 
12  8 


11. 

220. 

3. 

358. 
248. 


2n  3 
164.8 
45.4 
44.3 
829.9 
44.3 


1.350. 
915. 


Capital  projects  for  service  improvement 
and  traffic  development: 

Seivic?irr,provcmet' 29.7  48.3  55  0 

Traffic  development'... ..  8.1  14.8  10.2 

,  V'i'v  - 37.8  el]  eiTF 

Included  in  base  plan 15.O  31.6  30.7 

AdJitional  required , 22.8  31.5  34.5 


52.8 
10.3 

63.1 
31.9 

31.2 


185.8 
43.4 

229.2 
109.  Z 

120.0 


IIO.O 


435.0 


T  >tal  I 


-  base  plan  and  additional  requirement  includes,  (or  1973,  2,8fX)  OflO  tiss  819  track  miles 
and  wjywHded  rail  and  6.190  miles  of  track  surfaced.  The  averages  for  years  1974  1975 
9/6a  re  3,900,000  ties;  1,030  track  rr-iles  cf  new  and  relay  welued  rail  ai.j  6  190  n-ile;  oi 
"  turfKCO, 


ItPfr?  essential  for  improving  the  quality,  reliability  of  service  and  maintaining  safety  of  opera- 
tion, such  as.  tein.inal  improvement,  centralized  traffic  control,  hot  box  detectors  etc 

•  lletrs  necessary  tor  tiolding  existing  ami  attracting  new  traffic  required  for  Penn  Central'! 
reorganizalicn.  such  as.  new  or  mo'Jil.ed  Trailvan  Terminals,  Flexiflo  Terminals  etc. 
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APPENDIX  C 


15,000  MILE  SYSTEM  (FREIGHT  ONLY),  PROJECTED  INCOME  ACCOUNT  COMPARISON  WITH  TBS  (SEPTEMBER  15,  1972)  FORECAST  TRAFFIC  LEVELS  VERSUS  "CONSTANT  '  1971  TRAFFIC 

LEVELS,  1973-76 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


Account  No< 


TBS 


Constant 


TBS 


Constant 


TBS 


Constant 


TBS 


Constant 


(501)  R»ilw«y  operating  revenue. .X.-.-.-..-..1.-.. ;.-...  .        — 

(531)  Railway opeating  expenses) '.'..V.V.'V.-^ 

Net  revenue  from  railway  operations.  '" 

(532)  Railway  tax  accruals  I '" 

Railway  operating  income '  "" 

Net  rents 

Net  railway  operating  Income...  .  "-" 

Net  difference  (TBS— constant):  ' 

Yearly 

Cumulative ._;. 

)  Including  labor  protKtlon  and  maintenance  stabilization  costs. 


1, 808. 5 
1,501.5 

307.0 

115.2 

191.8 

243.4 

(51.6) 

+114.8 
+114.8 


1,654.3 

1,479.6 

174.7 

116.9 

57.8 

224.2 

(166.4) 


1.946.0 
1,532.6 
413.4 
116.8 
296.6 
262.8 
33.8 


1.730.4 
1,495.7 
234.7 
118.5 
116.2 
235.4 
(119.2) 


2,084.7 
1,558.0 
526.7 
117.9 
408.8 
278.0 
130.8 


1,803.1 
1,505.8 
297.3 
119.6 
177.7 
241.5 
(63.8) 


+153.0 
+267.8 


-149.6 
r462.4 


208.9 
583.0 
625.9 
123.5 
502.4 
290.0 
212.4 

^235,6 
-698.0 


1.861.6 
1,515.6 
346.0 
125.2 
220.8 
244.0 
(23,2) 


Note:  Figures  in  parenthesis  represent  deficit 


ByMr.  BEALL: 
S.  758.  A  bill  to  improve  and  strength- 
en the  role  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
budget  control  and  oversight  matters. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

CONGRESSIONAL    BUDGET    CONTROL    AND    OVER- 
BIGHT    IMPROVEMENT    ACT 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today  the  Congressional  Budget  Control 
and  Oversight  Improvement  Act.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  role  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  budget  control  and  our  legislative 
oversight  responsibilities. 

Specifically,  the  bill  proposes  the  Con- 
gress do  the  following : 

First.  Move  the  Federal  fiscal  year  to 
coincide  with  the  calendar  year. 

Second.  Establish  an  appropriations 
ceiling  and  a  workable  mechanism  to 
force  Congress  to  live  within  that  ceiling 
and  to  make  those  necessary  hard 
choices  in  determining  priorities. 

Third.  Strengthen  the  congressional 
oversight  functions  to  make  certain  that 
all  Federal  programs  are  reviewed  and 
evaluated  at  least  every  5  years. 

Fourth.  Require  that  each  bill  intro- 
duced and  each  bill  reported  to  the  floor 
include  an  estimate  of  the  average  costs 
for  each  taxpaying  family. 

Five.  Create  a  Federal  program  eval- 
uation digest. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  during  consid- 
eration of  the  public  debt  limitation  ex- 
tension bill,  the  Congress  engaged  in  an 
important,  and  for  me,  an  encouraging, 
debate.  The  debate  was  triggered  by  the 
President's  request  for  a  $250  billion  ex- 
penditure ceiling  and  for  blanket  au- 
thority to  reduce  programs  in  order  to 
keep  Federal  spending  beneath  the  ceil- 
ing level. 

The  Congress,  in  my  judgment,  wisely 
refused  to  grant  the  President  such  au- 
thority for  this  would  have  meant  that 
the  executive  branch,  and  not  the  elected 
representatives,  would  determine  Fed- 
eral spending  and  program  priorities. 
Notwithstanding  my  deep  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  President  and  the 
fact  that  he  is  from  my  political  party, 
I  did  not  and  could  not  support  such  a 
request. 

The  power  of  the  purse  is  probably 
the  most  important  power  of  Congress. 
This  power  includes  not  only  the  raising 
of  revenue  but  also  the  determining  of 
how  such  fimds  will  be  spent.  I  cannot,  as 


one  who  believes  in  the  Congress  as  a 
coequal  branch  of  the  Government,  give 
the  President  a  blank  check  to  do  the 
Congress  business. 

As  a  result  of  that  debate,  the  Con- 
gress created  a  House-Senate  committee 
to  study  the  budget  process.  This  Joint 
Committee  on  Budget  Control  is  now  ex- 
amining ways  to  improve  our  budgetary 
process  and  is  scheduled  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary report  to  the  Congress  on  Feb- 
ruary 15.  Last  year's  debate,  and  the 
work  of  the  joint  committee,  may  prove 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  country  and 
the  Congress  to  be  of  historic  signifi- 
cance. Of  course,  the  true  test  will  not 
be  whether  we  recognize  and  debate  the 
problem,  but  whether  we  find  the  ways 
and  means  and  have  the  will  to  take  the 
required  action  to  control  the  budget 
and  determine  the  Nation's  priorities. 
It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  we  have  pre- 
pared these  proposals  and  I  will  now 
proceed  to  discuss  them  in  greater  detail. 

CALENDAR    YEAR 

First,  the  legislation  would  change  the 
Federal  fiscal  year,  which  ends  June  30, 
to  coincide  with  the  calendar  year.  Tlie 
champion  of  this  idea  is  Senator  Magnu- 
soN.  Under  his  leadership  the  establish- 
ment of  a  calendar  year  budget  cycle  for 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  gain- 
ing considerable  support  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  believe  that  in  the  previous  Con- 
gress over  a  majority  of  the  Senators  co- 
sponsored  or  expressed  support  for  his 
proposal. 

My  first  suggestion  then  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  congressional  budget 
process  for  the  adoption  of  the  Magnu- 
son  idea  of  moving  to  a  calendar  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  not 
completed  action  on  all  appropriations 
bills  before  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
funds  are  being  appropriated  since  World 
War  n.  In  fact,  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  appropriated  measures  in  the  last 
decade  were  enacted  before  the  start  of 
the  fiscal  year.  None  were  passed  prior 
to  the  start  of  the  fiscal  years  in  either 
1969  or  1970.  We  did  better  in  the  last 
Congress  passing  five  out  of  16  bills  be- 
fore the  fiscal  year  in  1971  and  three  out 
of  12  bills  before  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year  1972. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  intolerable.  De- 
lay in  appropriating  Federal  funds  is  not 
conducive  to  planning  or  efifective  .use 
of  Federal  funds.  It  is  particularly  dis- 
astrous for  local  education  agencies  and 


State  and  local  governments.  As  a  former 
member  of  the  Maryland  Legislature.  I 
can  say  that  knowing  by  December  the 
Federal  programs  and  their  funding 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  States  in  plan- 
ning and  budgeting  for  their  fiscal  years. 
While  there  are  many  causes  of  the  de- 
lay, such  as  proliferation  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  responsibilities,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  move  to  the  calendar  year 
is  an  important  first  step  in  the  improve- 
ment of  our  budget  process. 

BUDGET    CEILING 

Second,  under  my  proposal.  Congress 
would  set  its  own  budget  ceiling  and 
create  a  mechanism  to  make  Congress 
discipline  itself  fiscally  and  make  those 
hard  decisions  necessary  in  determining 
the  comitr5-'s  priorities.  This  concept 
would  work  in  the  following  manner.  The 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Appropriation.s 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, together  with  the  Finance  and  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate, would  meet  jointly  at  the  beginning 
of  tlie  new  session  to  examine  the  Pre.si- 
denl's  budget  and  then  make  recom- 
mendations to  botli  tlie  House  and  the 
Senate  on  a  budget  ceiling.  Tlie  full 
House  and  the  Senate  would  then  concur 
or  mtxlify  the  ceiling  recommended  by 
the  joint  committee.  Once  a  joint  reso- 
lution was  enacted,  however,  the  amount 
specified  would  be  the  spending  ceiling 
for  the  year,  miless  Congress  later 
lowered  or  raised  the  ceiling  by  a  subse- 
quent law. 

My  bill  al.so  provides  a  mechanism  for 
forcing  the  Congress  to  abide  by  the  ceil- 
ing which  it  set. 

It  does  tliis  by  instructing  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  determine  the 
differences,  as  an  average  percent  in- 
crease or  decrease,  by  the  congressional 
ceiling  and  then  utUize  such  percentage 
as  the  guideline  in  considering  all  appro- 
priation measures.  Perhaps  an  example 
would  clarify  the  workings  of  this  proce- 
dure. Let  us  assume  that  the  budget  set 
by  the  Congrc.=;s  represented  a  10-percent 
increase.  The  .'Appropriations  Committee 
would  then  instruct  its  subcommittee 
that  a  10-percent  increase  was  the  jien- 
eral  guidehne  to  be  followed.  If.  for  ex- 
ample, the  Interior  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  approved  a 
20-percent  increase  in  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriations bill,  and  this  sum  were  ap- 
proved by  the  full  committee,  and  upheld 
on  the  floor,  the  Appropriations  Com- 


1278 


]  aittee  would  then  reduce  the  percentage 
(  uideiine  for  other  appropriations  meas- 
1  ires  which  may  mean  that  the  new 
( iiideline  would  be  9.8  percent.  This  pro- 
]  losal  will  result  in  all'  members  having 
i  n  interest  in  all  appropriations  meas- 
ues,  for  an  increase  or  decrease  in  one 
I  ppropriations  bill  will  lower  or  raise  the 
1  ercentage  for  other  appropriations 
ipeasures. 

In  short,  Congress  will  be  forced  to 
ice  up  to  an  unpleasant  fact.  Priority 
s  jtting  does  not  just  mean  passing,  au- 
tiorizing  or  appropriating  bills  with 
£  dditional  money,  but  also  requires  the 
I  alancing  of  the  new  proposals  with 
ether  competing  claims  on  limited  Fed- 
eral resources. 


ei 
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IMPROVE    OVERSIGHT 


Third,  the  bill  would  greatly  strength- 
i  the  legislative  oversight  role  of  the 
Congress.  The  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
t  on  Act  of  1970  contemplated  additional 
legislative  review.  While  this  idea  was 
1  Is  excellent,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
provided  an  adequate  mechanism  for 
a|;hieving  its  goal.  Therefore,  this  pro- 
,1  is  aimed  at  assuring  an  adequate, 
not  a  cursory  review,  is  made  by 
legislative  committees  of  the  Con- 
3.  It  would  do  this  by  requiring  each 
anding  committee  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  establish  a  Subcommittee  on 
Isgislative  Review.  When  a  committee 
a  ready  has  a  subcommittee,  with  the 
r  isponsibility  with  respect  to  a  subject 
niatter,  that  subcommittee,  assisted  by 
Legislative  Review  Subcommittee, 
.  evaluate  the  program  or  legislation. 
However,  if  the  subcommittee  having 
ji  irisdictlon  failed  to  evaluate  and  make  a 
report  of  its  review  and  study  at  least 
;  every  3  years,  the  Subcommittee 
Legislative  Review  would  then  be 
n  andated  to  conduct  a  review. 

To  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  a 

review   would   be   forthcoming   in    any 

e'  ent  once  every  5  years,  the  General  Ac- 

c4unting   Office   would   be   required    to 

a  study  and  report  to  the  appropri- 

committee  and  the  Congress  If  the 

review  had  not  been  done  by  either  the 

,l)propriate  subcommittee  or  the  new 

L  fglslative  Review  Subcommittee,  by  the 

id  of  the  fourth  year. 

This  procedure  will  guarantee  that  the 

■  oversight  function  of  the  Congress 

be  accomplished. 


tte 
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rEDERAI.  PROGRAM  EV.^LUATION  DIGEST 

Fourth,  my  bill  would  require  the  prep- 
ai  atlon  of  a  Federal  program  evaluation 
di  gest.  Presently,  there  is  published  each 
y(  ar  the  Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  As- 
si  ;tance.   This   catalog   runs   some    817 

ges  and  lists  about  1,200  programs.  It 
hi  .s  proved  useful  to  our  citizens  and  our 
ccmmunities  in  determining  what  Fed- 
eral programs  or  benefits  are  available 
ar  d  how  to  apply  for  them. 

I  see  the  need  in  the  Congress,  and  else- 
i-  lere,  for  a  similar  publication  that,  in 
el  ect,  would  be  a  handy  reference  guide 
fc  r  all  Federal  programs.  The  Federal 
P  ogram  Evaluation  Digest,  would  to 
tte  extent  feasible,  be  cross-referenced 
to  the  Catalog  of  Federal  DomesUc  As- 
si  itance  and  contain  the  following  Infor- 
mition: 

First,  the  name  of  the  program,  the 


statute  authorizing  the  program,  specify 
the  Federal  oflBcials  administering  the 
program,  and  give  a  brief  description  of 
the  program ; 

Second,  the  original  purposes,  goals, 
and  objectives  of  the  program,  and  any 
changes  thereto ; 

Tliird,  an  evaluation  by  the  head  of  the 
program  on  whether  and  how  the  pur- 
po.ses,  goals,  and  objectives  are  being 
achieved; 

Fourth,  references  to  any  study,  con- 
ducted partially  or  completely  with  Fed- 
eral funds,  evaluating  the  program,  and 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  ref- 
erences to  any  study  conducted  com- 
pleted with  non-Federal  funds,  evaluat- 
ing the  program  ; 

Fifth,  the  total  administrative  costs  of 
the  program  paid  out  of  Federal  funds, 
the  total  costs  of  the  program  paid  out 
of  Federal  funds,  and  the  total  of  such 
administrative  costs  so  paid  as  a  per- 
centage of  such  total  costs  so  paid; 

Sixth,  the  average  cost  to  the  program 
for  each  recipient;  and 

Seventh,  cross-references  to  the  pro- 
gi-am  and  matters  related  to  the  program 
which  are  included  in  the  latest  available 
catalog  of  Federal  domestic  assistance — 
including  any  supplements  thereto. 

There  is  a  major  distinction,  however. 
In  that  this  digest,  unlike  the  catalog  of 
Federal  domestic  assistance,  would  in- 
clude all  Federal  programs  and  not  just 
domestic  programs  except  to  the  extent 
that  national  defense  does  not  permit  a 
program's  listing. 

How  many  of  my  colleagues,  while  on 
the  Senate  floor  have  been  confronted 
with  an  amendment  increasing  an  ap- 
propriation for  a  program  for  which 
there  was  no  ready  source  of  information 
that  the  digest  would  contain? 

I  believe  that  such  a  digest  would  be 
a  useful  and  valuable  tool  for  improving 
our  imderstanding  of  programs  and  our 
ability  to  determine  priorities. 

COST    PER    FAMILY 

Finally,  the  legislation  contains  a  pro- 
vision requiring  all  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions introduced,  and  the  report  of  any 
bills  or  joint  resolutions  by  a  committee 
to  either  Houses,  to  include  the  average 
cost  per  taxpaying  family.  While  admit- 
tedly this  requirement  is  gimmick-hke. 
I  believe  it  is  needed  and  will  serve  an 
important  purpose.  Congress  in  recent 
years  has  passed  various  laws  designed 
to  better  inform  the  consumer,  acts  hke 
the  truth-in-lending,  truth-in-packag- 
ing, and  others.  This  provision  may  be 
viewed  as  "truth-in-legislating." 

This  provision  will  require,  that  in 
addition  to  our  taking  the  credit  and 
heralding  the  benefits  of  progi-ams.  We 
also  apprise  the  electorate  of  the  pro- 
gram costs. 

Perhaps  there  are  better  methods  of 
computing  the  costs,  but  I  believe  that 
the  thrust  of  the  proposal  is  healthy  for 
us  in  the  Congress  and  good  for  the 
American  taxpayer.  As  drafted,  when  a 
Member  introduces  a  bill  or  an  amend- 
ment, it  would  have  to  include  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  legislation  for 
each  taxpaying  family.  This  will  be  cal- 
culated by  dividing  the  cost  of  the  bill  by 
the  number  of  Federal  tax  returns  filed 
with  the  Federal  Government  for  the 


preceding  calendar  year.  As  an  example 
for  taxable  year  1971,  60  million  taxable 
returns  were  filed  with  the  Treasury. 
Since  there  are  on  the  average  3.6  per- 
sons per  family,  the  number  of  taxable 
returns  approximates  the  number  of 
families  in  the  country.  This  will  enable 
the  average  citizen  to  understand  what 
a  proposal  means  and  costs  to  him  per- 
sonally. The  late  Senator  EUender  in  a 
floor  speech  tried  to  help  the  public  com- 
prehend the  astronomical  size  of  the 
debt,  which  then  stood  at  nearly  $400 
billion.  In  this  interesting  and  colorful 
floor  speech.  Senator  EUender  said: 

If  every  member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate counted  two,  one-dollar  bills  every  sec- 
ond Of  every  minute  of  every  houj  of  every 
day  of  every  week,  it  would  take  approxi'- 
mately  64  years  to  count  $400  billion.  If  tlie 
senators  worked  the  standard  work  year  (8 
hours  per  day  for  260  days  a  year)  takinj; 
no  coffee  breaks,  or  holidays  or  vacations,  It 
would  take  them  267  years  to  accomplish  the 
same  count.  At  Its  current  capacity.  It  would 
take  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving 
about  171  years  to  print  400  billion  oue- 
dollar  bills.  Pour  hundred  bilUon  dollars  in 
one-dollar  bills  would  fiU  about  3,456  rail- 
way boxcars,  making  a  train  almost  36  miles 
long.  The  400  billion  one-dollar  bills  stacked 
on  top  of  each  other  would  reach  about  27,- 
095  miles,  or  4.5  trips  from  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles.  Placed  end  to  end.  that  many 
bills  would  make  a  path,  160  bills  or  35  feet 
wide,  to  the  moon. 

Tliis  provision  has  a  similar  purpose. 
While  citizens  may  have  difficulty  in 
comprehending  billions,  they  will  readily 
understand  the  cost  per  taxpaying 
family.  This  proposal  should  make  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  more  cost  conscious  and 
tliink  harder  and  more  realistically  re- 
garding the  authorization  and  appropri- 
ation levels  of  the  proposals  he  ad- 
vances. Authorization  levels  in  particu- 
lar, that  Congress  has  been  approving, 
are  often  xmrealistic.  As  former  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
EUiot  Richardson  observed  in  a  recent 
report : 

Historically,  one  set  of  committees  in  the 
House  and  Senate  creates  programs  and 
another  set  actually  provides  the  money  for 
them.  The  political  incentives  for  a  member 
of  an  authorizing  committee  Is  to  pass  bills 
with  big  price  tags — and  much  publicity— 
to  .show  he  "cares  about  solving  problem?;." 
Such  an  incentive  does  not  apply  to  mem- 
bers of  appropriating  committees.  Time  after 
time  the  figures  on  the  price  tag  are  higher 
than  anything  the  executive  branch  can  in 
good  conscience  request,  and  higher  than 
anything  that  appropriations  committees  ore 
willing  to  provide. 

There  results,  then,  an  "Authorization- 
Appropriation  gap"— A  gap  which  has  grown 
by  »3  billion  in  the  last  year  alone  and  is 
now  over  $13  billion.  For  the  public,  the 
authorization-appropriation  process  has  be- 
come, in  a  sense,  a  shell  game.  Hopes  are 
raised  by  attention  to  the  authorizing  hoopla, 
only  to  be  dashed  by  the  less  flamboyant 
hand  of  the  appropriations  process. 

Mr.  President,  over-promising  in  au- 
thorization bills  leads  to  big  disappoint- 
ment and  disillusionment  on  the  part  of 
our  citizens.  In  addition,  this  part  of  my 
proposal  would  direct  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  tabulate  a  total  cost  per  tax- 
paying  family  of  the  authorization  AMD 
appropriations  passed  for  each  week  and 
a  nuining  year-to-date  total.  These  to- 
tals would  be  printed  weekly  in  the  Con- 
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GRESsioNAL  RECORD  as  soon  as  the  tabu- 
lation is  completed. 

As  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Janu- 
ary 28,  1972  stated: 

Any  procedural  reform  that  encouraged  the 
Congress  to  be  aware  of  the  overall  effect  of 
their  individual  actions  would  have  substan- 
tial benefits  for  us  all."  .  .  .  "It  would  be  a 
healthy  discipline  for  Congress  to  ask  each 
sponsor  of  a  spending  bill  to  also  say  how  the 
money  Is  to  be  raised  since  a  government 
that  is  running  a  $40  billion  deficit  obviously 
doesn't  have  spare  cash  lying  around. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  rejoices  over 
the  President's  success  in  negotiating  an 
end  to  the  long  and  difficult  war  in  Viet- 
nam. We  all  hope  and  pray  that  the 
peace  will  be  permanent  so  that  the 
"Generation  of  peace"  about  which  the 
President  has  so  often  spoken  will  come 
to  us. 

The  economic  news  has  also  been  very 
encouraging  as  we  have  htwi  considerable 
success  in  getting  the  economy  straight- 
ened out  and  back  on  the  right  track — 

1972  was  a  year  of  strong  economic  ad- 
vances, increased  employment,  and  a 
lower  rate  of  inflation. 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  prospects  of 
permanent  peace  and  prosperity  without 
inflation  for  our  citizens. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  fashionable  to 
speak  of  the  "peace  dividend"  that  would 
be  available  after  the  war  was  concluded. 
Brookings  Institution  in  the  book  en- 
titled, "Setting  National  Priorities — the 

1973  Budget"  pointed  out  that  the  sur- 
plus, for  a  variety  of  reasons,  has  dis- 
appeared. The  Brookings  study  says: 

On  balance,  the  tax  changes  enacted  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  have  reduced  Federal 
revenues  substantially;  full  employment 
revenues  In  fiscal  1973  wUl  be  $27  bUUon 
lower  than  they  would  have  been  under  the 
tax  laws  in  effect  ten  years  ago.  Moreover, 
the  recent  reductions  in  tax  rates  and  the 
expanded  scope  of  the  Federal  Government's 
activities  have  produced  a  situation  in  which 
the  annual  built-in  growth  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures now  tends  to  absorb  a  very  large 
part  of  the  Increase  in  Federal  revenues  gen- 
erated by  an  expanding  full  employment 
economy.  Indeed,  for  the  next  several  years 
the  growth  In  Federal  expenditures  under 
existing  programs  and  those  proposed  in  the 
1973  budget  may  exceed  the  growth  In  full 
employment  revenues  under  current  tax 
laws.  By  1977,  revenues  Increases  may  have 
equaled  the  growth  in  expendittires,  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  produce  a  surplus  for  use  In 
launching  major  new  governmental  programs 
to  meet  emerging  national  priorities.  This 
situation  is  In  sharp  contrast  to  earlier  pe- 
riods in  the  Nation's  economic  history,  dur- 
ing which  peace-time  economic  growth 
tended  to  produce  larger  gains  in  Federal 
revenues  than  were  absorbed  by  ongoing 
Federal  expenditure  programs.  As  a  conse- 
quence— In  the  near  future  at  least — major 
new  Federal  programs  will  have  to  be  fi- 
nanced either  from  higher  taxes  or  from 
sharp  reductions  In  current  activities. 

The  last  line  of  this  quote  bears 
repeating: 

As  a  consequence  In  the  near  future  at 
least  major  new  Federal  programs  will  have 
to  be  financed  either  from  higher  taxes  or 
from  sharp  reductions  In  current  activities." 

A  similar  theme  was  sounded  in  &n 
article  entitled  "The  Bad  News  About  the 
Federal  Budget"  in  November  1972  For- 
tune magazine.  The  analysis  by  this  re- 
spected publication,  if  their  projections 
come  true,  would  be  bad  news  indeed. 


Herbert  Stein,  the  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Economic  Ad- 
visers, has  indicated  that  coping  with 
the  budget  will  be  the  top  priority  task 
facing  the  President  in  his  new  tenn.  Mr. 
Stein  was  quoted  in  Fortune  as  saying 
that: 

The  President  sees  the  budget  problem,  in 
all  Its  aspects,  converging  on  him.  And  it 
amounts  to  a  crisis  of  serious  proportions. 

Fortune  then  goes  on  to  say : 

But  the  situation  is  even  worse  than  the 
Administration  has  acknowledged.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  Ju^  that  the  fiscal  1973  will  show 
a  deficit  of  -around  $30  billion.  It  Is  rather 
that — unless  spending  programs  are  cut  back 
or  rv venues  are  increased — succeeding  years 
will  continue  to  show  big  deficits.  "Fortune" 
predicts  that  by  fiscal  1977,  the  total  Federal 
budget  will  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  $369 
billion  compared  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget's  projections  of  $327  bil- 
lion. Thus,  under  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget's  assumptions,  the  1977  budget 
win  be  $77  billion  more  than  the  1973  budget. 
"Fortune"  projections,  on  the  other  hand, 
see  the  budget  at  $119  billion  more  than  the 
1973  budget. 

"Fortune"  sees  a  deficit  of  $24  billion  In 
1977,  rather  than  the  $19  billion  surplus 
projected  by  the  administration  and  warns 
this  Is  a  troubling  prospect.  Big  deficits  over 
the  next  several  years  would  unsettle  money 
markets,  foster  inflation,  and  worsen  the 
Nation's  International  economic  difficulties. 

While  there  are  many  estimates  for 
the  deficit  for  fiscal  1973  and  1974,  I  be- 
lieve that  there  is  enormous  hazards  of 
budget  deficits  in  the  $25  to  $35  bfllion 
range  and  that  we  should  be  moving  to- 
ward a  balanced  budget. 

The  new  budget  for  fiscal  1974  has 
now  been  revealed.  It  calls  for  spending 
of  $268.7  billion  and  there  is  a  projected 
deficit  of  $12  billion  and,  important  for 
the  American  public,  no  new  taxes. 

The  current  fiscal  year,  which  ends 
June  30,  is  expected  to  produce  a  deficit 
of  $25  billion.  I  was  also  encouraged  that 
both  Majority  Leader  Mansfield  and 
House  Speaker  Albert  have  indicated 
that  the  Congress  would  seek  to  hold  the 
overall  spending  for  both  fiscal  1973 
and  fiscal  1974,  as  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  majority  leader  was  quoted  as 
saying  that  it  is  mandatory  that  Con- 
gress discipline  itself  in  the  budget  area, 
for  the  "American  people  are  being  taxed 
to  death." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  mandatory  that  we 
in  the  Congress  do  a  better  job  in  the 
budget  oversight  process  and  the  legisla- 
tive oversight  area. 

For  the  last  decade  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  seemed  to  be  com- 
peting to  find  bigger  and  better  ways  to 
spend  the  taxpayers'  dollar.  We  did  this 
on  a  bipartisan  basis.  We  did  it  to  ac- 
complish worthy  objectives.  We  enacted 
program  after  program  in  response  to  the 
problems  of  the  day,  and  since  the  decade 
was  not  lacking  in  problems,  programs 
proliferated.  In  enacting  new  programs, 
often  little  thought  was  given  to  existing 
programs  and  how  they  would  mesh  or 
confiict  with  the  new  program.  It  is  hard 
to  recall  Congress  standing  up  and  saying 
"this  program  has  outlived  its  useful- 
ness," or  "this  program  is  not  working; 
we  are  going  to  repeal  it." 

As  I  previously  Indicated,  the  devel- 


opments referred  to  in  the  Brookings 
study,  the  proliferation  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  the  resulting  built-in  growth 
which  so  concerned  Fortune  magazine, 
means  that  Federal  revenues  are  not 
runoning  ahead  of  Federal  expenditures. 
What  this  means  is  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress  now  must  face  up 
to  the  economic  facts  of  life. 

Having  served  in  the  State  legislature, 
I  must  say  that  the  restraints  and  the 
discipline  were  much  greater  at  that 
level,  for  State  governments  have  no 
choice  as  there  are  usually  constitutional 
requirements  that  State  budgets  be  m 
balance. 

Now  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  as 
compassionate  people  need  to  respond  to 
our  many  domestic  problems  and  that 
there  will  be  a  need  for  new  programs 
to  deal  with  these  problems  as  the  Na- 
tion continues  its  climb  to  even  greater 
social,  economic,  and  political  opportu- 
nities for  all  Americans. 

But  we  have  reached  a  point  when 
we  must  take  stock  of  our  efforts.  We 
must  look  at  all  programs  to  see  if  they 
are  the  best  response  to  a  particular 
problem  and  we  must  make  certain  that 
the  level  of  Government  best  able  tn 
deliver  a  particular  program  or  ser\ice 
does  so. 

Solutions  to  all  our  problems  cannot 
be  prepackaged  in  Washington,  ^^leie 
is  no  way  that  Federal  officials  can  know 
the  local  conditions  and  problems  of  the 
many  communities  across  this  great 
land,  communities  which  are  as  diverse 
as  our  people. 

It  is  through  this  power  of  the  purse 
that  Congress  has  its  greatest  impact  on 
the  priorities  of  Government  and  can 
effect  changes  in  programs  and  policies. 

We  have  reached  a  point  when  we  can 
no  longer  evaluate  a  program  or  an  ap- 
propriations measure  in  isolation.  Just  as 
the  average  family  cannot  do  everything 
that  is  needed  or  good,  we  in  the  Con- 
gress have  to  make  similar  tough  choices 
in  view  of  the  impact  of  our  individual 
actions  on  the  total  picture. 

The  Congress  is  rightly  concerned 
about  the  erosion  of  its  powers.  Mem- 
bers are  rightly  concerned  over  the  is- 
sue raised  by  the  President's  request  for 
authority  to  reduce  spending  as  he  sa-A 
fit.  down  to  the  $250  billion  level  and 
by  the  issue  raised  in  the  impoundment 
of  Federal  funds.  These  are  legitimate 
issues  of  great  constitutional  depth  and 
importance. 

Unquestionably,  one  of  the  greatest 
powers  possessed  by  the  Congress  is  the 
appropriation  of  money  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  executive  branch. 

There  is.  with  considerable  justifica- 
tion, congressional  concern  in  these 
areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President's 
right  to  imixjund  funds  has  been  un- 
challenged for  many  years.  It  is  an  ac- 
tion that  has  been  taken  many  times  by 
a  number  of  chief  executives  of  both 
parties.  Unquestionably,  over  the  last 
decade  it  has  resulted  in  reducing  budg- 
et deficits  that  Congress  has  failed  to  re- 
duce by  use  of  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. In  a  sense  we  in  the  Congress  have 
said  we  will  authorize  any  amount.  We 
•will  appropriate  more  realistically  but 
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an  individual  appropriation  bill  basis 
\ithout  any  controls  or  guidelines  and 
ith  little  thought  over  what  we  did  on 
;  appropriations  bill  we  passed  yester- 
y.  or  the  one  that  will  come  before  us 
tpmorrow.  We  in  effect  uill  forget  about 
e  total  amount  appropriated;  let  the 
esident  worry  about  this  detail,  and 
ke   the   heat   of   reducing   funds   for 
ific   programs;    and   this   has   been 
dretty  much  the  story. 

The  appropriation  power  of  the  Con- 
g  ress  is  and  should  be  a  jealously  guarded 
cpnstitutional  right.  But  like  most  con- 
itutional  rights  this  power  exists  with 
certain  amount  of  responsibility  and 
riust  be  discharged  in  a  responsible  man- 
or the  power  will  be  lessened. 
This  to  some  degree  is  what  has  hap- 
ed.  As  a  result  the  President,  and 
executive  branch  have  assumed  even 
g  reater  power  and  stepped  into  the  void. 
As  Senator  Mansfield  elloquently  put 
before  a  caucus  of  Democratic  Senators 
January  3: 
The  fault  lies  not  in  the  executive  branch 
la  ourselves  in  the  Congress.  We  cannot 
l4slst  upon  the  power  to  control  ezpendl- 
and  then  fall  to  do  so.  If  we  do  not 
the  Job.  If  we  continue  to  abdicate  our 
C  )natltutional  responsibility,  the  powers  of 
"  -  Federal  Government  will  have  to  be  re- 
so  that  it  can  be  done  elsewhere.  We 
liust  face  the  fact  that  an  institution,  Con- 
I,  is  not  readUy  equipped  to  carry  out 
complex  responsibility.  By  tradition  and 
tlce.  for  example,  each  Senate  Commlt- 
proceeds  largely  in  Its  own  way  in  the 
natter  of  authorizing  expenditures.  There 
no  standing  Senate  mechanism  for  re- 
wlng  expenditures  to  determine  where 
sy  may  fit  into  an  overall  program  of 
vernment. 
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So  Mr.  President,  if  Congress  wishes 
t<l  reassert  itself  with  respect  to  the 
p  )wer  of  the  purse,  we  must  resolve  to 
U  ke  the  necessary  steps  and  create  the 
n  echanism  that  will  enable  us  to  control 
F  Kieral  spending  and  determine  Federal 
Pfiorities.  i 

Again,  I  am  encouraged  with  the  at- 
trition this  subject  is  receiving  in  the 
C  ingress,  as  evidenced  by  the  debate  last 
yi  ar  on  the  debt  extension,  the  appolnt- 
n:ent  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  Budget 
C  mtrol,  and  the  concern  expressed  by 
m  ajority  leaders  and  others. 

In  addition,  the  subject  has  been  re- 
ceiving considerable  national  attention 
the    communications    media.    I    am 
hopeful  that  this  interest  will  result  in 
Congress  facing  up  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  regard  these 

proposals  as  a  panacea  or  millennium  to 

problems  and  the  need  for  reform  in 

Congress.  I  am  convinced,  however. 

the  proposals  I  am  advancing  today 

11  help  bring  the  budgetary  process  un- 
(  r  control,  improve  our  oversight  re- 
f  onsibilities.    and    help    revitalize    the 
C  ingress. 

If  we  take  the  actions  called  for  in  my 
pi  oposal.  the  present  vacuum,  which  the 
e>  ecutive  branch  has  been  filling  because 

Congress'  inability  or  unwillingness  to 
re  rorm  itself,  will  be  removed  and  we 

II  be  In  a  better  position  to  deal  with 
otrier  serious  challenges  by  the  execu- 
ti  e  branch,  such  as  the  Impoundment  of 
funds,  because  we  will  have  demon- 
st  ated  not  only  by  our  words,  but  more 
In  portantly  by  our  actions  that  we  can 
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and  will  control  the  budget  and  deter- 
mine national  priorities. 

How  we  in  the  Congress  respond  to 
correct  our  generally  acknowledged 
weaknesses  with  respect  to  the  overall  re- 
form of  the  Federal  Government's  budget 
will  in  no  small  way  determine  the  an- 
swer to  the  country  and  the  Congress 
concern  over  the  erosion  of  congressional 
power,  the  congressional  role  in  deter- 
mining national  priorities,  and  the  Na- 
tion's ability  to  avoid  inflation  and  to 
preserve  prosperity  in  1973.  1974.  and  the 
years  ahead. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  in  the  congres- 
sional search  for  the  ways  and  means  to 
improve  the  congressional  budgetary 
process  and  oversight  functions.  Of  all 
the  issues  on  congressional  reform,  this 
is  probably  the  most  important  and,  I 
hope  for  the  country  and  the  Congress 
sake,  that  we  will  face  up  to  this  issue 
and  take  action  in  this  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  758 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional 
Budget  Control  and  Oversight  Improvement 
Act". 

TITLE  I— CHANGE  OP  FISCAL  YEAR 

tALEND.\R    YEA*    AS    NEW    FISCAL    YEAR 

Sec.  101.  Section  237  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
\ites  1 31  use.  1020)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  237.  fa)  The  fiscal  year  of  the  Treas- 
itry  of  the  United  States.  In  all  matters  of 
accounts,  receipts,  expenditures,  estimates, 
and  appropriations — 

"(1)  shall,  tnrough  June  30.  1974,  com- 
mence on  July  1  of  each  year  and  end  on 
June  30  of  the  following  year; 

■■|2)  shall  for  the  period  commencing 
July  1.  1974,  and  ending  on  December  31, 
1974.  be  for  such  period;  and 

"(3)  shall,  beginning  on  January  1.  1975, 
commence  on  January  1  of  each  year  and 
end  on  December  31  of  that  same  year. 

"(b)  All  accounts  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures required  by  law  to  be  published  an- 
nually shall  be  prepared  and  published  for 
each  fiscal  year  as  established  by  subsec- 
tion  (a)." 

SPECIAL    APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  102.  For  the  fiscal  year  rommencing 
July  1.  1974,  and  ending  December  31.  1974, 
there  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Trpa-sury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
any  projects  or  activities  conducted  in  the 
fi.scal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  for  which 
authority  to  conduci  such  project  or  activity 
did  not  expire  prior  to  June  30.  1974,  an 
amount  equal  to  50  per  cent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  that  project  or  activity  for 
such  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30,  1974. 
Appropriations  made  under  this  section  shall 
be  available  to  the  extent  and  in  the  man- 
ner appropriations  were  made  available  for 
that  project  or  activity  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  June  30,  1974. 

TRANSMrrXAL   OF    BtTDCET   AND    F.\PENDITl  RE 
MESSAGES 

Sec.  103.  Section  201  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11),  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  that  matter  of  sub- 
section (a)  preceding  clau.se  (1)  the  phrase 
"during  the  first  fifteen  days  of  each  regu- 
lar sesiiion"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof", 
at  the  time  specified  In  subsection  (e)(1)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  subsection    (a)(6) 


"on  or  before  October  15  of  each  year,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  at  the  time  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (e)  (2),"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  "on 
or  before  June  1  of  each  year,  beginning  with 
1972,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  the 
time  specified  In  subsection  (e)  (3) "; 

(4)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  "on 
or  before  June  1  of  each  year,  beginning 
with  1972,"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"at  the  time  specified  in  subsection  (e)  (4)"; 
and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  In  addition  to  the  liLformatlon  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  budget  shaU 
contain  a  statement.  In  such  form  and  de- 
tail as  the  President  may  determine,  of  the 
capital  assets  of  the  Government,  and  their 
value,  as  of  the  end  of  the  last  completed 
fiscal  year. 

"(e)  (1)  In  accordance  with  subsection  (a), 
the  President  shall  transmit  each  budget  to 
the  Congress  as  follows: 

"(A)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30, 
1974,  diurlng  the  first  fifteen  days  of  that  reg- 
ular session  of  the  Congress  which  assembles 
under  section  2  of  article  XX  of  the  articles 
of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  fiscal  year;  and 
"(B)  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or 
after  January  1,  1975,  on  or  before  April  15 
of  the  year  preceding  the  commencement  of 
that  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  subsection  (a)(5), 
estimated  expenditures  and  proposed  ap- 
propriations for  such  legislative  branch  and 
Supreme  Court  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
President,  for  each  fiscal  year  commencing  on 
and  after  January  1,  1975,  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 15  of  the  year  preceding  that  fiscal  year. 
"(3)  In  accordance  with  subsection  (b), 
the  President  shaU  transmit  each  supple- 
mentary summary  of  the  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress, for  each  fiscal  jrear  beglrmlng  on  or 
after  January  1,  1975,  on  or  before  October  1 
of   the   year   preceding   that   fiscal   year. 

"(4)  In  accordance  with  subsection  (c). 
the  President  shall  transmit  summaries  of 
estimated  expenditures  on  June  1,  1974,  and 
November  1  of  each  year  thereafter. 

"(f)  No  budget,  supplementary  summarr 
of  the  budget,  or  estimated  expenditures  and 
proposed  appropriations  for  such  legislative 
branch  and  Supreme  Court  shall  be  trans- 
mitted for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1, 
1974,  and  ending  on  December  31.  1974.  For 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)(7),  the  phrase 
'last  completed  fiscal  year'  shall  mean,  for 
the  budget  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  or  before  April  15,  1974,  for  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  on  January  1.  1975,  each  of 
those  fiscal  years  ending  on  June  30,  1974, 
and  December  31,  1974.  The  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  December  31,  1974,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  fiscal  year  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (c) . 

"(g)  If  the  Congress  is  not  In  session  on 
the  day  on  which  the  President  submits  a 
budget,  a  supplementary  summary  of  the 
budget,  or  a  summary  of  estimated  expendi- 
tures, such  budget  or  summary  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Hotise  of 
Repre.sentatives  and  shall  be  printed  as  a 
document  of  the  House  of  Representatives." 
accounting  procedures 
Sec.  104.  I  a)  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  sim- 
plify accounting,  facilitate  the  payment  of 
obligations,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
July  25.  1956.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  701),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  obligated  balance  shall  be  trans- 
ferred, at  the  time  specified  In  subsection  (b) 
( 1 )  of  this  section,  to  an  appropriation  ac- 
count of  the  agency  or  subdivision  thereof 
responsible  for  the  liquidation  of  the  obliga- 
tions, in  which  account  ahaU  be  merged  the 
amounts  so  transferred  from  all  appropria- 
tion accounts  few  the  same  general  purposes; 
and". 
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(b)  Subeection  (b>  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  Any  obligated  balance  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section  shall  be 
transferred  as  follows: 

"(A)  far  any  fiscal  year  or  years  ending  on 
or  before  June  30,  1974,  on  that  June  30 
which  falls  In  the  first  month  of  June  which 
occurs  twenty-four  months  after  the  end  of 
such  fiscal  year  or  years;  and 

"(B)  for  any  fiscal  year  commencing  on  or 
after  July  1,  1974,  c»i  December  31  of  the 
second  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  or 
years  for  which  the  appropriation  is  available 
for  obligation. 

"(2)  The  withdrawals  required  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  made — 

"(A)  for  any  fiscal  year  ending  on  or  be- 
fore June  30,  1974,  not  later  than  Septem- 
ber 30  of  the  fiscal  year  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  period  of 
availability  for  obligation  expires;  and 

"(B)  for  any  fiscal  year  commencing  on  or 
after  July  1,  1974,  not  later  than  March  1 
following  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  period 
of  availability  for  obligation  expires." 

ECONOsnc  reports 

Sec.  ids.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  (16  U.S.C.  1022),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  20 
of  each  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Not  later  than  January  20  ot 
each  year  before  1076,  and  not  later  than 
April  16  of  each  year  after  1974,  the  President 
shall  transmit  to  the  Congress". 

(b)  Section  5(b)  (3)  of  such  Act  (16  UJ3.C. 
1024)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(begin- 
ning with  the  year  1947)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "before  1975  and  not  later  than 
June  1  of  each  year  after  1974,". 

COKVSRSIOK   OP  ATTTHORIZATIONS   OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  106.  Any  law  providing  for  an  author- 
izatkMi  of  appropriations  commencing  on 
July  1  of  a  year  shall,  If  that  yesir  Is  any 
year  after  1973,  be  considered  as  meaning 
January  1  of  the  year  following  that  year. 
Any  law  providing  for  an  authorization  of 
approprations  ending  on  June  30  of  a  year 
shall,  If  that  year  is  any  year  after  1974,  be 
considered  as  meaning  December  31  of  that 
same  year.  Any  law  providing  for  an  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1976  or  any  fiscal  year  thereafter  shall  be 
construed  as  referring  to  that  fiscal  year  com- 
mencing on  January  1  and  ending  on  Decem- 
ber 31  of  the  calendar  year  having  the  same 
calendar  year  ntuuber  as  the  fiscal  year 
number. 

REPEALS 

Sec.  107.  The  following  provisions  of  law 
are  repealed: 

(1)  the  ninth  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ings "Legislative  Establishment",  "Senate", 
of  the  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal 
year  1934  (48  Stat.  1022;  2  U.S.C.  66) ;  and 

(2)  the  proviso  to  the  second  paragraph 
imder  the  headings  "House  of  Representa- 
tives", "Salaries,  Mileage,  and  Expenses  of 
Members",  of  the  Leglslative-Judlciarv  Ap- 
prlation  Act,  1955  (68  Stat.  400;  2  X7.S.C. 
81). 

technical  amendment 
Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  105  of  title  1,  United 
States    Code,    Is    amended    by   striking    out 
"June  30"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  Acts  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  any  fiscal  year  conmienclng  on  or 
after  January  1, 1975. 

TFTLK  U — ^appropriations  CEILING  DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  201.  For  ptnposes  of  this  title — 

(1)    "Budget"  means  the  Budget   of   the 

United   States   Government   transnUtted    to 

the  Congress  by  the  President  pursuant  to 

the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921;  and 
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(2)  "obligatlonal  authority"  includes  loan 
authority. 

RECOMMENDATION     OT    APPROPRIATION     CEILING 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Oommlttee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlvee, 
and  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate, 
or  duly  authorized  subcommittees  thereof, 
shall  meet  jointly  at  the  beginning  of  each 
regular  session  of  Congress  and  after  study 
and  consultation,  giving  due  consideration 
to  the  budget  transmitted  by  the  President, 
make  a  recommendation  to  their  respective 
Houses  specifying  the  total  amount  of  new 
obligatlonal  authority  to  be  made  available 
In  appropriations  meastu-es  for  such  year. 
Not  later  than  May  30  of  each  year  (com- 
mencing In  1974),  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives 
shall  rei>ort  to  the  House,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate,  shall  report  to 
the  Senate,  by  Joint  resolution,  the  recom- 
mendation of  those  four  committees  specify- 
ing the  total  amount  of  new  obligatlonal 
authority  to  be  made  available  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  Budget  was  transmitted. 

(b)  (1)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
House  of  Congress  to  consider  any  measure 
providing  new  obligatlonal  authority  with 
respect  to  any  fiscal  year  until  there  has 
been  enacted  into  law  with  respect  to  such 
final  year  a  joint  resolution  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  preclude  the  holding  of  hearings  or 
other  consideration  of  the  Budget  submitted 
by  the  President  by  any  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  or  by  any  Joint 
committee  of  the  two  Houses,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof. 

(c)  After  such  a  joint  resolution  has  been 
enacted  Into  law  with  respect  to  such  fiscal 
year,  the  amotint  bo  specified  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  purposes  of  this  title  unless  there 
subsequently  has  been  enacted  into  law 
a  Joint  resolution  with  respect  to  such  fiscal 
year  specifying  a  dlSerent  amount.  If  such 
a  Joint  resolution  has  been  enacted,  the 
amount  specified  In  such  subsequent  joint 
resolution  shall  be  effective  for  purposes  of 
this  title  for  such  fiscal  year. 

CONSIDERATION   OF  APPROPRIATIONS    Mll-AStTRES 

Sec.  203. (a)  The  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  each  House  shall  determine  the 
difference,  as  an  average  percentage  increase 
or  decrease,  between  the  total  amount  of 
new  obligatlonal  authority  requested  in  the 
budget  for  that  year  and  the  total  amount 
of  new  obligatlonal  authority  authorized  in 
the  Joint  resolution  referred  to  In  section 
202  with  respect  to  that  year,  or  any  such 
subsequent  Joint  resolution,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  percentage  increase  or  decrease  sliall 
serve  as  a  general  guideline  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  two  Houses,  in- 
cluding the  subcommittees  of  such  commit- 
tees. In  preparing  and  reporting  measures 
malting  available  new  obligatlonal  authority 
for  such  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  it  shall  not  be  in 
order  for  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
either  House  to  report  a  measure  making  new 
obligatlonal  authority  available  for  a  fiscal 
year  which  exceeds  In  the  aggregiate  an 
amotint  equal  to  the  sum  of  new  obligatlonal 
authority  requested  by  the  President  with 
respect  to  matters  Included  in  such  measure 
for  such  year  after  Increasing  or  decreasing 
s\ich  amount  by  the  percentage  determined 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)(1)  After  a  measure  is  passed  In  either 
House  of  Congre.ss  making  new  obligatlonal 
authority  available  with  respect  to  a  fiscal 
year,  the  percentage  determined  under  stib- 
iecilon  (a  I  shall  be  revised  by  the  Committee 


on  Appropriations  for  that  House  of  Con- 
gress. The  revised  percentage  for  each  subse- 
quent appropriations  measure  for  that  year 
shall  take  into  accoimt  (A)  the  new  obliga- 
tlonal authority  enacted  Into  law  for  that 
year  -"nd  any  appropriations  measures  passed 
by  that  Hotise  for  that  fiscal  year  which  have 
not  been  enacted  into  law,  (B)  the  amount 
remaining  after  substractlng  the  stim  deter- 
mined under  clause  (A)  from  the  new  obli- 
gatlonal authority  authorized  In  the  Joint 
resolution  with  respect  to  that  fiscal  year, 
and  (C)  the  amount  of  new  obligatlonal 
authority  requested  by  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  those  matters  not  yet  enacted  into 
law  and  not  included  in  appropriations  mea>-- 
ures  passed  by  that  House  with  respect  n> 
such  fiscal  year. 

(2)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  either  House  to 
rep<wt  a  measure  making  new  obllgatlonul 
authority  avaUable  with  respect  to  a  fiscal 
year  which  exceeds  in  the  aggregate  «u 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  new  obli- 
gatlonal authority  requeste<'  by  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  matters  in  such  meaatiro. 
after  Increasing  or  decreasing  such  amoun; 
by  the  revised  percentage  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  i>uch  measure. 

TirUt    nl CONGRESSIONAL    OVERSIGHT    AND 

INFORMATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  136  of  the  I^egislati  c 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946  Is  amended  \<j 
read  as  follows: 

"LEGISLAnVE   REVIEW 

"Sec  136.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  Coi - 
gress  in — 

"(1)  its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  application,  administration,  and 
execution  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Ci  r.- 
gress:  and 

"(2)  its  formtilation,  consideration,  and 
enactment  of  such  modifications  of  <  r 
changes  in  those  laws,  and  of  such  addi- 
tional legislation  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate; 

each  standing  conmilitee  of  the  Senate  .t;:^ 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  establish  :\ 
Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Review.  In  tl..> 
case  of  a  committee  having  one  or  more  sub- 
committees to  which  the  committee  has  given 
responsibility  for  considering  and  makUi;: 
recommendations  with  respect  to  subjei.- 
matters  within  the  subject  JurLsdlctlon  nf 
the  committee,  the  Subcommittee  on  Legi.-- 
lative  Review  shall  assist  that  subcommittee 
in  reviewing  and  studying  the  application, 
administration,  and  execution  of  those  hv.\-. 
or  parts  of  laws,  which  are  within  such  rt - 
sponsibility.  Any  such  subcommittee  sha'.l 
make  a  report  on  the  results  of  Us  rcvlc 
and  study  at  least  once  every  three  years.  1  i 
the  event  the  subcommittee  has  not  made  .i 
report  within  a  three-year  period,  lhe  Su'> 
committee  on  Legislat  ve  Review  of  the  con-.- 
mltiee  shall  make  such  review  and  stud- 
and  submit  a  report  thereon  to  the  cfin'.- 
niittee,  not  later  than  one  year  after  ih<- 
subcommittee  having  such  re.'-ponslbi'.ity  w;- 
to  have  nade  such  report.  In  the  ca-se  of  nn 
subject  maMcr  not  within  the  responsiblM' 
of  any  particular  subcommittee  of  tlie  com- 
mittee, the  Subcommittee  on  Letrt^latlve  Ri- 
view  of  that  comnilttce  .shall  make  such  r«- 
view  and  study  with  respect  to  .-^uch  subjcc; 
matter  and  submit  a  report  therein  to  x\v 
romnuljtee  not  less  than  once  every  thlra 
vear.     / 

"(b)  In  anv  ca.^e  in  which  the  Sibcom- 
mlttee  on  Legislative  Review  has  not  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  \>e  prepared  by  it  undc:' 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  within  the  pe- 
riod of  time  provided  In  that  subsection,  tiie 
Comptroller  General  shall,  within  one  year 
after  the  last  day  on  which  the  Subcommit- 
tee report  was  to  have  been  submitted,  make 
such  study  and  report  the  Subcoramlt'ce  v,<- 
to  have  made,  and  submit  a  report  tacrei:. 
to  the  committee. 
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"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  do  not 
I  .pply  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
<  f  the  Senate  and  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
]  iropriation.  House  Administration,  Rules, 
( ,nd  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  of  the 
]  louse  of  Representatives." 

(b)  Item  136  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
Ihe  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
1 5  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  136.  Legislative  review." 

I  STIMATES      OF      COSTS      TO      EACH      TAX-PAYING 
FAMn-T  OP  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  (1)  Any  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
c  r  a  public  character  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
a  te  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
r  (port  on  any  such  bill  or  joint  resolution 
r  "ported  by  any  committee  of  either  House 
s  lall  contain  an  estimate  of  the  average  cost 
f  )r  each  tax-paying  family,  if  that  bill  or 
J  >int  resolution  were  to  be  enacted  into  law. 
Such  estimate  shall  be  determined  by  dlvid- 
i:  ig  the  total  amount  of  funds  of  the  United 
States  Oovernment  expected  to  be  obligated 
Ij  t  carrying  out  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
b  J  the  estimated  number  of  Federal  tax  re- 
t  irns  filed  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
n  ent  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the 
y  iar  in  which  the  bill  or  joint  resolution  is 
ii  itroduced  or  reported,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(2)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  receive  or 
c  )nsider  any  bill  or  Joint  resolution  referred 
t< '  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  un- 
U  ss  the  provisions  of  such  paragraph  have 
b  sen  satisfied. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
n  embers  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
E  lergy  who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  shall 
b  I  deemed  to  be  a  committee  of  the  Senate, 
a  Id  the  members  of  such  Joint  Committee 
w  ho  are  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiires  shall  be  deemed  a  committee  of  the 
H  3use. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  any  week  during  which 
ei  ;her  House  of  the  Congress  has  been  in 
s«  ssion  for  at  least  one  day,  the  Congres- 
si  >nal  Research  Service  in  the  Library  of 
C  mgress  shall  tabulate  the  total  amount  of 
ai  ;thorlzatlons  of  appropriations  and  ap- 
p)opriations  passed  by  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
ti  )n  by  each  House  during  that  week,  the 
ai  erage  cost  for  each  tax-paying  family  for 
e«ch  bill  or  Joint  resolution  passed  by  either 
H  )use  during  such  week,  and  the  total 
amounts  of  authorizations  of  appropriations 
ai  id  of  appropriations  passed  by  each  House 
fr  )m  the  first  day  of  that  session  of  Congress 
tt  rough  the  week  for  which  the  tabulation 
is  made.  Each  such  tabulation  shall  be 
pilnted  In  that  issue  of  the  Congressional 
R  !Cord  which  is  first  published  after  the 
ta  bulatlon  for  that  week  Is  completed. 

nSCKAL    PROGRAM    EVALUATION    DIGEST 

Sec.  303.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
af  ement  and  Budget  shall  be  responsible  for 
pi  sparing  and  making  available  each  year  a 
dl  [est  of  all  Federal  programs,  except  any 
pi  }gram  that  the  President  determines 
sh  Duld  not  be  included  on  the  grounds  of 
Ni  ,tlonal  security.  With  respect  to  each  pro- 
gr  iim,  the  digest  shall — 

(1)  state  the  name  of  the  program,  the 
st  itute  authorizing  the  program,  specify  the 
P«  deral  officials  administering  the  program, 
ar  d  give  a  brief  description  of  the  program: 

(2)  state  the  original  purposes,  goals,  and 
ot  jectives  of  the  program,  and  any  changes 
th  ereto; 

13)  include  an  evaluation  by  the  head  of 
th  s  program  on  whether  and  how  the  pur- 
pc  ses.  goals,  and  objectives  are  being 
ac  lieved: 

(4)  Include  references  to  any  study,  con- 
dicted  partially  or  completely  with  Federal 
funds,  evaluating  the  program,  and,  to  the 
m  bxlmum  extent  practicable,  references  to 
ar  y  study  conducted  completely  with  non- 
Pt  denU  funds,  evaluating  the  program; 

|5)  state  the  total  administrative  costs  of 
th  )  program  paid  out  of  Federal  funds,  the 


total  costs  of  the  program  paid  out  of  Federal 
funds,  and  the  total  of  such  administrative 
costs  so  paid  as  a  percentage  of  such  total 
costs  so  paid: 

(7)  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
Include  cross-references  to  the  program  and 
matters  related  to  the  program  which  are 
included  in  the  latest  available  catalog  of 
Federal  Domestic  Assistance  (including  any 
supplements  thereto). 

TITLE    IV— GENER.\L 
EXERCISE    OF    RULE-MAKING    POWERS 

Sec.  401.  The  provisions  of  sections  202, 
203,  301,  and  302  of  this  Act  are  enacted  by 
the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule-making 
powers  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  respectively,  or  of  that 
House  to  which  they  specifically  apply;  and 
such  rules  shall  super.sede  other  rules  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsistent 
therewith:   and 

|2)  With  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  eitlier  House  to  change  such 
rtiles  (SO  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  svich  House,  except  that  such 
House  may  change  the  provisions  of  such  sec- 
tions With  respect  to  that  House  only  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  that 
House  present  and  voting. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  for  his  thoughtful  and 
constructive  statement  on  a  very  im- 
portant subject.  I  wish  to  register  my 
agreement  and  to  associate  myself  with 
most  of  what  he  said.  In  addition,  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  add 
some  perspective  to  consideration  of  the 
impoundment, of  funds  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  preliminary  in- 
quiry, may  I  ask  whether  or  not  the  re- 
port sent  up  today,  addressed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  setting  forth  a 
statement  by  the  administration  on  im- 
poundment of  funds  or  reserves — as  they 
are  referred  to — will,  in  normal  course, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  it  is  received  from  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident's ofiBce  it  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record  by  title,  but  not  in  total. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Would  it  be  in  order  to 
request  that  the  report  be  printed  in 
the  Record? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes,  it  would. 

IMPOUNDMENT  OF  FUNDS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  administration  has  sent  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  a  detailed  report 
concerning  impoimdment  of  funds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not  object,  is  this  statement  to  which  my 
amendment  some  days  ago  referred  and 
in  which  the  date  of  February  5  was  in- 
serted at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
assistant  Republican  leader  while  the 
amendment  was  being  considered  in  the 
Senate  to.  I  believe.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 1  and  later  changed  to  February 
10? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  that  was 
the  full  intent  and  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  its  my 
understanding  that  the  report  was  pre- 
pared in  response  to  that  request.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator.  I  have  no  objection. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  having  the  In- 
formation printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Executive   Office    of   the    President. 

Washington,  D.C..  February  5,  1973. 
Hon.    Spiro    T.    Acnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  enclosed  report 
is  submitted  pursuant  to  Title  IV  of  Pub- 
lic Law  92-599,  the  "Federal  Impoundment 
and  Information  Act."  In  accordance  with 
that  Act,  the  report  is  being  transmuted  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished  in   the   Federal   Register. 

The  pressure  of  work  on  the  formulation 
of  the  1974  Budget — which  was  sent  to  the 
Congress  on  January  29 — taxed  our  staff  re- 
sources to  capacity  (and  perhaps  beyond) 
for  the  last  three  months.  As  soon  as  the 
1974  Budget  was  being  completed,  we  began 
to  compile  this  report  so  that  It  could  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  We  believe  that  the  report  is 
complete  and  we  have  furnished  it  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  under  the  prevailing  circum- 
stances. 

Sincerely, 

Rot  L.  Ash, 

Director. 

Bl-dcetary  Reserves  as  of  January  29,  1973 
introduction 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  under  authority  delegated  by 
the  President,  is  required  to  apportion  funds 
provided  by  the  Congress.  The  apportion- 
ments are  required  under  the  Anti-deficien- 
cy Act  (31  U.S.C.  665)  and  generally  are  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Under  the  law,  such 
apportionments  limit  the  amounts  which 
may  be  obligated  during  specific  periods. 

The  Anti-deficiency  Act  authorizes  the 
withholding  of  funds  from  apportionment 
to  provide  for  contingencies;  or  to  effect 
savings  made  possible  by  or  through  changes 
in  requirements,  greater  efficiency  of  opera- 
tions, or  other  developments  subsequent  to 
the  date  on  which  the  funds  were  made 
available.  There  are  also  occasions  when 
specific  provisions  of  law  provide  that  the 
funds  should  be  available  for  use  over  periods 
longer  than  one  year;  in  such  cases,  they 
general  are  not  fully  apportioned  In  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  the  unapportloned  part  is 
withheld  to  be  released  later  for  use  in  the 
next  year  or  years.  Thus,  some  amounts  are 
withheld  from  apportionment,  either  tem- 
porarily or  for  longer  periods.  In  these  cases, 
the  funds  not  apportioned  are  said  to  be  held 
or  placed  "in  reserve."  This  practice  Is  one  of 
long  standing  and  has  been  exercised  by  all 
recent  administrations  as  a  customary  part 
of  financial  management. 

On  occasion  the  Congress  has  explicitly- 
required  that  an  amount  be  placed  In  re- 
serve pending  an  administrative  determina- 
tion of  need  (e.g.,  the  1973  Agriculture-En- 
vironmental and  Consumer  Protection  Ap- 
propriations Act — Public  Law  92-399).  Most 
reserves,  however,  are  established  upon  the 
initiative  of  the  Executive  Branch  based  on 
an  operational  knowledge  of  the  status  of 
the  specific  projects  or  activities.  For  exam- 
ple, when  the  required  amount  of  work  can 
be  accomplished  at  less  cost  than  had  been 
anticipated  when  the  appropriation  was 
made,  a  reserve  assures  that  savings  can  be 
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realized  and,  If  appropriate,  returned  to  the  Presents  the  amount  apportioned  for  the  Endgttary  reserves,  a.?  o/  January  29,  1973 

Treasury.  In  other  cases,  specific  apportion-  current  fiscal  year;  (Dollars  In  thousands) 

meats  sometimes  await  (1)   development  by  Presents  the  amount  In  reserve;  /t,^„„r,^■    „,„^„,.*i„„.^     „„„„„*    i„    ^^„„.» 

"^e  affected  agencies  of  approved  plana  and  States  whether  the  amount  reserved  will  ^"^Ta   «b,eTvond  fiscalTear  1973'   d^o  of 

specifications.  ,2)   completion  of  studies  for  be    l^ally    available   lor   obligation    la    the  '^T.^^^uTeZurrVxrir' reZ^e. 

the  effective  use  of  the  funds.  Including  nee-  next  fiscal  year;  authoritv  and  reason  for  reserve) 

essarv  coordination  with  the  other  Federal  Indicates  the  date  of  the  reserve  action  and  "'''  «"tnor"y  «»a  reason  lor  reserve) 

and  non-Federal  parties  that  might  be  in-  the  effective  date  of  the  reserve;  and  Excciuive  OfSce  of  the  President.  Council 

volved,  |3)  establishment  of  a  necessary  or-  Presents   (by  code)    authority  and  reason  on  Eiuironinental  Quality:  Salaries  and  '.v- 

eanization   and   designation   of   accountable  for  the  reserve,  without  necessarilv  exhau&i-  pen-ps- >.2.230.  $320.  No.  1.  12,'73.  1  '12  73,  5. 

officers  to  manage  the  programs,  or  (4)   the  ing  all  possible  authorities  and  reasons.  Council  on  International  Economic  Policy: 

arrival  of  certain  contingencies  under  which  Codes  used  in  the  remainder  of  this  report  ^"'^'"'^^  ^'"^  expenses -300,  700,  No,  11,  28,  72, 

the  funds  must  by  statute  be  made  available  for  the  authorities  and  reasons  for  the  re-  "   28  72.  5. 

(e.g.,  certain  direct  Federal  credit  aids  when  serve  actions  are  described  below:  National    Security    Council:    Salaries   and 

private   sector  loans   are   not   avaUable).  code  and  authoritu  and  reasons  jar  present  e-^Penses- 2.637,  125   No.  8,  4^  72,  8/4  72,  5. 

^  From  time  to  time  additional  reser^-es  are  action  Special  Action  onice  on  Drug  Abtise  Pre- 

V,,'  T.-J  »„-  o,,/.v>  >ooon,,o  oc  tha  nor>occiti.-  \cntlo;i:  Salaries  and  expenses — 6,315,  2,027. 

established  for  such  reasons  as  the  necessity  i_"To  provide  for  contingencies"  (31  USC  ve^    8  21—'    8  21   72    4    5 

to  conform   to   the   requirements   of   other  665(c)(2);.  FuL.AD-iroDr  aled  to  the  Pre^'dent    An- 

laws.  An  example  la  the  executive's  respon-  9—  To  effect  savines  whenever  savlnes  are  ,     ,^    .'\p,>ropriateo  to  the  Pre.^.aent    Ap- 

■  ,r,, ^.     4.«  ot»„^,ifi,i.,  tK»  otof.,tr^»„  iir.iiia  10  enect  savings  wnene\er  savings  are  paiachian  Reptonal  Commission:   Appalach- 

sibility  t°  f  *y ''"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^y  ^^""-*-  made  po.<=:uble  by  or  through  changes  in  re-  Taa  regional  development  programs-340,263. 

tlou  on  the  outstanding  public  debt.  inurements,  greater  efficiency  of  operations,  c")  000   Yes    9  2'  72   9  2''  72   5    6c 

The  total  of  all  current  reserves  is  3.5%  or  other  developments  subsequent  to  the  date  "A^tn-v    for    International    Develonment- 

of  the  total  unified  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  on  which  such  (funds  were)  made  available"     Prot'ot%-ne    desaltlne    nlaut-     '20  000 

year  1973  (as  estimated  in  the  1974  Budget).  ,31   USC  665(c)  (2) ) .  y^^:''i-^%^f\o%^                         .20.000. 

The  comparable   percentage  at  the  end   of  3— To  reduce  the  amount  of  or  to  avoid  re-  ^^^    Inier-American    Foundation-    Inter- 

flscal  years  1959  through  1961  rangMl  fnMa  questing  a  deficiency  or  supplemental  appro-  American    Fouudation-8.000,    41.624.    Yes, 

7.5';   to  B.l^r.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967,  priatlon  in  cases  of  appropriations  available  j    jq  ~>    7  1  72    4    6e 

It  stood  at  e.T^c.  At  the  end  of  1972   It  was  fo^  obligation  for  only  the  current  year  (31  Department   of  'Agriculture.  Office  of  the 

4.6'   .  But  a  range  la  the  neighborhood  of  uSC  665(c)  (1) ) .  Secretarv:    Office    of    the    Secretary-1 1,312. 

6%  has  been  normal  over  most  of  the  last  4 — ..to  achieve  the  most  effective  and  eco-  533    jjo."  1   26  73.  1  26  73,  6b. 

decade,  nomical  use"  of  funds  available  for  perlod.s  Office  of  th"  Inspector  General-   Office  of 

BEPOBT  REQumEO  BY  LAW  beyoud  the  Current  fiscal  year  (31  USC  665(c)  nie     Inspector     General— 18,774,     450,     No, 

This  report  Is  submitted  In  fulfillment  of  (1)).    ThLs    explanation    Includes    reserves  j   26  7:i.  1   26  73   6b. 

the  requirements  of  Title  IV  of  Public  Law  established  to   carry  out  the   Congressional  o;hce  of  the  General  Counsel:  Office  of  the 

92-599,  the  "F-ederal  Impoundment  and  In-  intent  that  funds  provided  for  periods  great-  General    Counsel— 6.913,    13,    No,    1  26  73, 

formation   Act,"    enacted   October   27,    1972,  er  than  one  year  should  be  so  apportioned  i  20  73,  6b. 

uhlch  provides  for   a  report  of  "Impound-  that  they   will   be  available  for  the   future  Office   of  Management  Services:    Office  of 

meiits,  •  and  certain  other  Information  per-  pe:-iods.  Manasement  Services — 5.534,  6,  No,  1  26  73, 

tainlng  thereto.  ThLs  report  lists  the  budget-  5— Temporary  deferral  pending  the  estab-  1   20  73,  6b. 

ary  reserves  which  were  in  etrect  as  of  Jan-  li.shment  of  administrative   machinery    (not  Agricultural  Research  Service:  AgrlcuUural 

VATV  29,  1973.  yet  1"  place)  or  the  obtaining  of  sufflclent  in-  Research  Service—  200,402,  8,464,  No.  1,  26,  73. 

The  reserves  listed  are  consLsteut  with  the  Jormation    (not    yet   available)    properly   to  ]   2fi  73.  6b. 

1974  Budget,  transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  apportion  the  funds  and  to  insure  that  the  Consiruction— r!.593.    1,720,    Yes,    126  73, 

January  29.   1973,  Therefore,  the  estimated  ^""d-'^  ^111  be  used  in  "the  most  effective  and  ]   26  73,4,6b. 

fiscal    economic,    and    btiduetarv   effects   of  economical"    manner    (31    USC    665(c)(1)),  Animal  and  Plai.t  Health  Inspection  Scrv- 

these   -eserves    have    been  "reflected    In    the  Thu  explanation  Includes  reserves  for  which  ice:  Animal  aud  plant  health  inspection  ser-. - 

estimates    and    other    information    in    that  cpP'^rtionnieiu    awaits   the    development    by  ice-323.    410.    2.055,    No,    1   29.  73.    1   29  73, 

budget.  (This  statement  is  made  in  response  i'^*  agency  of  approved  plans,  designs,  spec-  1.  5.  6I,.  6e  3.^ 

to  item  Number  7  of  the  Federal  Impound-  '"-''•iiion'^-  Cooperative   State   Research    Service:    Ce- 
ment and  Information  Act  )  6— Tlie  Presidents  constitutional  duty  to  operative  State  research  service— 88,388,  3,530, 

The  Anti-deficiencv  Act  requires  that  all  '-^^^  '^'"'^  ^''^*  "i«"  ^^"^  ^  faithfully  exe-  :<o.  1   26  73,  1   26  73.  5,  6b.  6e.' 

apporiioimients  be  reviewed  at  least  quar-  ^uted"    (U.S.   Constiiutlon.   Article   II,   Sec-  Extension  Service:  Extension  .service— 190.- 

terly,   and   that   reapportionments   be   made  tio»3).  42  o  5.0o3.  No.  1   26  73,  1.26  73.  5,  Cb,  6e. 

or  reserves  be  establislied,  modified,  or  re-  ^a — Obligation  at  this  time  of  amount  in  National     Agriculture    Library:     Nation.«vl 

leased  as  may  be   necessary   to  further   the  reserve  is  likely  to  contravene  law  regardinjr  Aurlculniral  Library — 4.408,  6,  No.    1  26  73, 

effective  use  of  the  funds  concerned.  Thus,  the  environment:  or  the  amount  in  reserve  1  -•'  '•'■^-  C'' 

in  answer  to  item  Number  5  of  the  Federal  is  being  held  pending  further  study  to  evahi-  Statistical    Reporting   Service:    Statistical 

Impoundment    and    Information    Act,    the  ate  the  environmental  Impact  of  the  affected  repornng   service— 25,042.   267.   No,    1  26  73. 

period  of  time  during  which  funds  are  to  be  projects  (activities)  as  required  bv  law.  ~               '                 ,0 

in  reserve  Is  dependent  in  all  cases  upon  the  6b-EMsthig  tax  laws  and   the  statutory  ^f';^^''  slrvK-e     is'eBO      SsT^  ITT2G  -i 

results  of  such  later  review.  limitation  on  the  national  debt  (as  provided  -^•;^rcn     serMce-i8.68y.     337,     No,     126,3. 

Several  rescissions  of   1973  appropriations  under  Public  Law  92-599)    wiU   not  provide  comnindi'tv  Exrhanse  Authoritv  rommod 

19'I  BlZr-?,Tj  amount.'"haf/hein  In*  "'"'""'^^  '""""  ^"  '^'  """"'  ^''''  ^""  '''  Itv^eTcSfatT^hori^^^^^^^^ 

19,4  Budget.  These  amounts  ha\e  been  ap-  cover  vhe  total  of  aU  outlays  in   that  vear      I'oo  ■^^  eh                                  

portioned  to  the  agencies  pending  Congres-  contemphiicd  hv  the  individual  itcis  of  Con-  rPLkeis  and  Stockvards  A.dmlnLstrallor- 
sionnl  action  (that  is.  thev  have  not  been  „„._  "^  lai-Kei:.  ana  t.iocK>ara>  .»^anni,i^-,tratioi.. 
Dlaced  in  rp<!,.rvp  1  tiip  it*.ms  nnrt  ftmnunts  S"^^""-  Packers  and  stockyards  udnunistratlo;;— 
^l.r!^  in  reserve  .  The  items  and  amounts  gc- Action  t.iken  pursuant  to  Presidents  4.!M4,43,No.  1  26  73.  1  26  73.6b. 
proposed  for  rcsjlssion  are  as  follows:  .._,,.  ^  ■,  ,  ...  t..-,.-,^,.  ^  .  _u  ,  j.  _u  .^.u.,. 
'  reaponsibiil' v  to  help  mauitatn  econonuc  Farmers  Cooperative  Servicf :  Farmers  co- 
Department  of  Health.  Edtication,  and  Wei-  stabihty  without   undue  price  and  cost  In-  operative    service— 2,060.    lls;    No.    1   26  73. 

^^^^'  crea.ses  iP.L.  92-210.  which  amended  Section  1   26  73.6b. 

Food    and    Drug    Admini.s,r;i-  203  of  PL  91-379)  Foreign  .\t;r'cultural  Service:  Forei'^n  .\j;ii- 

tion:  Food,  drug,  and  prod-  6d-.'\mount  apportioned  refiects  the  level  cultural    scr;  ice  -28,932.    ll"^    No.    1  26  73. 

tKt  safety .$17,252,000  ^^    obligations    implicitlv    approved    bv    the  1  -'6  73. 6b. 

Health    Services    and    Mental  Congress  in  Its  review  of  and  action  on  the  S"!"-"'^^^  -'^"^  evpen.ses.  Special  foreign  cur- 

Health  Administration:  In-  .    .^.                 ,     ^    ^      ,,      ,j  .        , ,,  rem     proi; ram -1,000.    2.240.    Yes.     1  26  73. 

diau  health  services 4,708.000  appropn.Ulon  required  to  liquidate  obllfea-  ,   .g  -^    ^ 

omce  of  Edtication:  t ions  under  existing  contract  authority.  Aerlcultural    Stabilisation    and    Co^ser^a. 

Indian  education 18,000.000  6e -Other.  See  footnote  for  each  Item  so  ,.^^    service:    Rural    environmental    assUt- 

Highcr  education 44.300,000  coded.  ance— 1?000,  210,500,  Yes,  1  26,73,  1   26  73, 

Library    resources    "2.857,000  7— Tiie  President's  constitutional  authority  ^^^., 

Educational  renewitl 11.890,000  and   respon.^ibility   as  Commander   in   Cliief  Water  banlt  net  program— 8,489,  11,391,  Yes. 

Department  of  Labor:  (U.S.  Constitution.  Article  U,  Section  2).  1   26  73. 1   26  73.  e'^. 

Manpower        Administration:  8 — The  President's  constitutional  authority  Eircrgency  conserv.Tlon  measure^— 20  OOO. 

Manpower    Training    Serv-  and  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  foreicu  3,fi70,  Yes.  12  30  72.  12  30  72,  1. 

ices .283.881,000  affairs    (US,    Constittiiiou,    Article    II.    Sec-  Rural    development    service— 394,    6,    No, 

The    remainder    of    this    report    lists,    by  tion  2).  1/26  73,1  26  73, 6b. 

agency,  all  accounts  for  which  some  funds  9 — Other,   .See   footnote   for   each   item   so      

are  reserved.  For  each  account.  It:  coded.  Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Dairy  and  beekeepers  Indemnity  program — 
7.294,  2,500,  Yes,   1/36/73,   1/26/73,   4. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation:  Limitation 
on  administrative  expenses — 37,034,  2,866, 
No.  1/26/73.  1/26/73,  1.  6e.' 

Rural  Electrification  Administration: 
Loans — 283.972,  456.103,  Yes.  1  26  73, 
i  _6,  73.  2,  6b,  6c. 

Salariee  and  expenses — 16,611,  153,  No, 
1    26,  73.  1   26  73,  6b. 

Farmers  Home  Administration:  Rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  grants — 30.000.  120.- 
000.  Yes.   w26.  73.   1   26,73,  6b.  6c. 

Rural  lousing  for  domestic  farm  labor 
grants — 850,  2.947,  Yes,  1/26  73  1  26  73,  5. 
6b. 

Mutual  and  self-help  housing  grants — 
3,729,  832,  Yes,  9  22  73.  9  22  73,  4. 

Salaries  and  expenses — 117,914,  1,371,  No. 
1/26,73,  1/26/73,  6b. 

Rural  housing  Insurance  fund — 2,021,000. 
133,000,  Yes,  1   26,  73,  1   26/73,  4,  6b. 

Sou  Conservation  Service:  Conservation 
operations — 170,093,  3,607,  Yes,  1,  26  73, 
1  26/73.  6b. 

River  basin  surveys  and  investigation — 
14.344,  156,  Yes,  1   26  73,  1/26  73,  6b. 

Watershed  planning — 9.256,  569,  Yes, 
1/26/73,  1/26,  73,  6b. 

Watershed  and  flood  prevention  opera- 
tions— 140,287.  17,  412,  Yes,  1  26,  73,  1  26/73. 
6b. 

Great  Plains  conservation  service — 18,265, 
74.  Yes,  1,  26  73.  1  26  73,  6b. 

Resource  conservation  and  development — 
25.371,  7.929,  Yes,  1  26  73.  1   26/73.  6b. 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service:  Marketing 
service — 37.151.  236,  No.  9  22/72.  9  22,  72,  6b. 
and  1,360,  700,  Yes.  6  27  72.  T  1   72.  4. 

Payments  to  States  and  possessions — 1.600 
900.  No,  9/22/72.  9  22  72,  6b. 

Perishable  agricultural  commodities  act 
fund— 1,353,  10,  Yes.  6  27  72.  7  1  72.  4. 

Food  Nutrition  Service:  Food  stamp  pro- 
gram—2.336,896,  158,854.  No,  12  20,  72,  12' 
20  72,  l,6e' 

Forest  Service:  Forest  protection  and  utili- 
zation—390,919.  22.106.  No,  1  26/73,  1/26  73, 
6b,  and  9.208,  615,  Yes,  9  8,  72,  9/8,  72,  4. 

Construction  and  land  acquisition  43.401, 
12.602,  Yes,  1   26  73,  1   26  73,  6b. 

Youth  conservation  corps — 3.500,  2  097 
Yea,  1  26  73,  1   26,  73,  4. 

Forest  roads  and  trails  and  roads  and  trails 
for  states — 157,848,  280,380,  Yes.  1  26,  73  1/ 
26  73.  6b. 

Assistance  to  States  for  tree  planting — 
1.119.   15,  Yes.   1   26  73.  1   26  73.  6b. 

Brush  disposal — 18.328.  18.558.  Yes,  11  14/ 
72,  11    14,72.  4. 

Forest  fire  prevention— 261,  134,  Yes  11/ 
14  72,  11    14/72.4. 

Department  of  Commerce.  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Statistics  Administration:  Salaries 
and  expenses — 33,787,  1,500,  No,  11/24/72,  11/ 
24   72.  2,  6b. 

1974  Census  of  Agriculture ',   1,360, 

Yes.  11,'24  72,  11/24  72.  2,  4. 

Economic     Development     Administration: 
Planning,  technical  assistance,  and  research — 
29.000.  2.488.  No.  1    18  73,  1    18  73,  2.  6b. 
Development  facilities— 211.109,  8,891,  No, 

I  18  73,  1    18  73.  2.  6b. 

Regional  Action  Planning  Commissions: 
Regional  development  programs — 44.553,  1  - 
116.  Yes.   11   24  72.   1 '24  72,  5. 

Domestic  and  International  Business: 
Trade  adjustment  assistance— 21.000.  18  681 
Yes.   1   4,  73,   1  '4  73,   1. 

Spokane  ecological  exposition— 2.689  811 
Yes.   11    24  72.    11    24  72.   4.   5. 

International  activities.  Inter-American 
Cultural  and  Trade  Center— 100.  5.359.  Yes, 
9  29  72,  9  29  72,  4,  5. 

Office  of  Minority  Business:  Minority  busi- 
ness development— 9.935,  1.188,  No,  11  24/72, 

II  24  72.     2.     6b.     and     36.065.     16,786  Yes, 
1    26  72,  1   26  72,  2.  4.  6b. 

National    Oceanic    and    Atmospheric    Ad- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


ministration :  Salaries  and  expenses — 228.780, 
12.323.  No.  1/26/73.  1/26  73.  2.  6b. 

Research,  development,  and  facilities — 
121.481,  31,762,  Yes,  1,2673,  1/26/ 73,  2,  4,  6b. 

Satellite  operations — 38,282,  1,000,  Yes,  1/ 
26   73,   1   26  73.  5. 

Administration  of  the  Pribilof  Islands — 3,- 
032.  200.  No.  1    26  73.  1   26  73.  2.  6b. 

Patent  Office :  Salaries  and  expenses — 66  - 
353.  1.247.  No.  1   26  73.  1   26  73,  2,  6b. 

Office  of  Telecommunications:  Research. 
analysis,  and  technical  services — 5,316,  1,435. 
Yes.   12   28   72.   12   28   72,  2.  4.  6b, 

National  Bureau  of  Standards:  Plant  fa- 
cilities— 2.450.  1,850.  Yes.  11  24  72,  11, 24  72 
2.4.6b. 

Research  and  technical  services — 50.400, 
7,895,  No,  12  28  72.  12  28  72.  2.  6b.  and  2.000 
8,812,  Yes,  11   24  72,  U/24  72,  5,  6b. 

Construction   of    facilities — 138,   740.   Yes. 

I  26   73,  1   26   73,4,6b. 

Maritime  Administration:  Ship  construc- 
tion— 421,810.  50,000,  Yes,  1/18  73,  1/18  73 
4.  6b. 

Research  and  development — 24,901.  5,000. 
Yes.  1   18  73.  1   18  73.  4.  6b. 

Salaries    and    expenses — 25,010.    700.    No. 

II  24,  72.  11   24,72.2. 

Maritime  training — 8.324,  150.  No, 
11   24  72,  11   24/72,  2. 

State  marine  schools— 2,428,  127,  Yes. 
11   24/72,  n   24   72,4. 

Department  of  Defense-MUitary,  Person- 
nel: Reserve  personnel.  Marine  Corps — 71,- 
950,  5.106,  No,  11.  17/72.  11    17,72.  5. 

Procurement:  Aircraft  procurement. 
Army— 53,049,  2,825,  Yes,  11/20/72.  11/20/72, 
4. 

Other  procurement.  Army — 146,583,  21,726, 
Yes,   11   20  72,   11   20  72,  4. 

Shipbuilding  and  conversion.  Navy — 1.031.- 
900.  145.672.  Yes,  11/24  72,  11  24  72  4;  938- 
300,  427,212,  Yes,  11/24  72,  11  24/72,  4.  and 
2.263.500.  777,100.  Yes,  11/24/72.  11/24/72,  4. 

Military  Construction:  Military  construc- 
tion. Army— 1,199,739,  127,706,  Yes,  11  24  72 

11  24  72  and  5. 

Military  construction,  Navv— 719.073,  127,- 
584,  Yes.  1   8   73,  18  73.  5. 

Military  construction.  Air  Force — 364  331 
123.924,  Yes,  1   8  73,  1  8  73,  5. 

Military  construction.  Defense  agencies — 
24,580.  58.565.  Yes,  1    10  73.  1    10   73,  5. 

MUitary  construction.  Army  National 
Guard— 20.939,  25,327,  Yes,  1    8  73,  18,  73,  5. 

Military  construction.  Air  National 
Guard— 11,805,  7,268.  Yes,  1   15,  73,  1    15,  73,  5. 

Military  construction,  Army  Reserve — 40,- 
163.  15.465,  Yes.  1   8   73  18  73,  5, 

Military  construction.  Naval  Reserve — 10,- 
731.  25.750.   Yes.    11   24   73.    11   24  73.   5. 

Military  construction.  Air  Force  Reserve — 
8,919.  988.  Yes.  12   19  73,  12   19  72.  5. 

Civil  Defense:  Research,  shelter  survev  and 
marking — 23,397,  1,080,  Yes,  7  27  72, 
7  27  72.  5. 

Special  Foreign  Currency  Program:  Special 
foreign   currency   program — 8.705.   2.426.   No, 

12  18  72,  12  18  72,  5;  7.025,  2.477.  Yes, 
12  18  72.  12  18  72,  5;  and  3,000,  400,  Yes, 
12   4  72.  12  4    72,  5, 

Department  of  Defense — Civil,  Corps  of 
Engineers:  General  Investigations — 58,992, 
5.150,  Yes,  1  26  73.  1/26  73.  2.6b:  Construc- 
tion—1.262.801 .  94,033.  Yes,  1  36  73.  1  26  73, 
1,6b:  Operation  and  maintenance — 433,799, 
16.000.  Yes,  1  26  73,  1  26  73,  6b;  Flood  con- 
trol, Mississippi  River  and  tributaries — 110- 
798,  1,750,  Yes.  1    26  73,  1   26  73,  6b, 

Panama  Canal:  Canal  Zone  Government, 
Capital  outlav— 7,089,  700,  Yes  9  8  72 
9  8  72,  5, 

Wildlife  Conservation:  Wildlife  conserva- 
tion. Army — 515.  330.  Yes,  12  13  73,  12  13  72. 
1:  Wildlife  conservation.  Navy — 58,  30.  Yes. 
11  21  72.  11  21  72.  I:  Wildlife  conservation. 
Air  Force— 101.  31.  Yes.  6  28  72.  7  1/72.  1. 

Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare,  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
Fa'-ilities:  Indian  health  facilities — 43,960, 
4,623,  Yes.    1    26  73,   1,26  73,  5. 


National  Institutes  of  Health:  Bulldlnm 
and  facilities— 14.843.  2,000,  Yes,  8/15/72 
8  15/72,5. 

Office  of  Education:  Higher  education— 
234,359,  1,889,  Yes.  11/30/72,  11/30/72,  5  and 
355,200,    10,000,   No,    1/26/73,    1/26/73,   6. 

Educational  activities  overseas  (Special 
foreign  currency  program) .  3,282,  16  Yes 
4  6/72.  7/1/73,  5. 

Social  and   Rehabilitation  Service:    Social 

and  rehabilitation  services,  31,767    200    No 

12/11/72,   12/11/72,  6b.  "  '        ' 

Social    Security    Administration:    Llmita- 

,_Upn  on  construction    (Trust  fund) — 33  860 

^.095,  Yes,  4/27/72,  7/1/72.  4,  5.  '       ' 

Special  Institution:    Howard  University— 

54,046.  3,714,  Yes,   1/24/72,  7/1/72,  5. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, Housing  Production  and  Mort- 
gage Credit:  Non-profit  sponsor  assistance— 
1,100,  6,686,  Yes,  l,'26/73,  1/26/73.  5.  6b,  6c, 
Community  Development :  Open  space  land 
programs — 50,000,  50,050.  Yes.  1/26/73 
126/73,  6b,  6c. 

Grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer  faclll- 
tles— 100,000.  400,175,  Yes,  1/26/73.  1/26/73 
6b,  6c. 

Rehabilitation  loan  fund — 71,539.  60  000 
Yes,   1/26/73,   1/26/73,  6b.  6c. 

Public  facility  loans — 12,896.  20  000  Yes 
1/26/73.  1/26/73,  6b,  6c. 

Office  of  Interstate  Land  Sales  Registra- 
tion: Interstate  land  sales ',  2,341  yes 

1/26/73.  1/26/73.  4. 

Department  of  the  Interior:  Bureau  of 
Land  Management:  Public  lands  develop- 
ment roads  and  trails,  4,363,  12,961  Yes 
9.  8,  72,  9/8/72,  6d. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  Construction 
45,377,  31,467,  Yes,  1/26/73,  1/26/73,  6b. 

Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation:  Land  and 
water  conservation.  312,223,  269,590.  Yes 
1/26/73.  1/26/73,  6b. 

Territorial  Affairs :  Trust  Territories  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  63.903,  10.000.  Yes,  1/26/73 
1/26/73,  6b. 

Geological  Survey:  Surveys,  Investigations, 
and    research,    190,205,    3,000,    No,    1/12/73, 
1/12/73.  6b. 
Payments    from    proceeds,    sale    of    water. 

Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  «    24    Yes 

9/8/72,  9/8/72,  4,  5. 

Bureau  of  Mines:  Drainage  of  Anthracite 
mines.  200,  3,700,  Yes,  6/27/72.  7/1/72,  4.  5. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife: 
Migratory  bird  conservation,  receipt  limita- 
tion. 12,249,  2,981.  Yes,  1/26/73,  1/26/73.  6b. 
Federal  aid  in  wildlife  restoration — 43,400, 
7,053,  Yes,  5/16/72.  7/1/72.  4,  5. 

National  wildlife  refuse  fund — 4,603,  4,123. 
Yes,  11/16/72,  11/16  72,  4,  5. 

Federal  aid  in  fish  restoration  and  man- 
agement— 16,200,  3,234,  Yes,  5  16  72,  7  1  72. 
4,  5. 

National  Park  Service:  Parkway  and  road 
construction— 39.500,  50,949.  Yes,  6/27  72. 
7   1/72,  6b,  6d. 

Construction — 67,652,  39.499,  Yes,  1  26 '73, 
1   26/73,  6b. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation:  General  Investi- 
gations, 22,790,  1,850,  Yes,  1  26  73,  1  26  73. 
6b. 

Loan  program — 19.894,  930,  Yes,  1  26  73, 
1  '26/73.  6b. 

Construction  and  rehabilitation — 261.404. 
18.025.  Yes.  1   26  73.  1  26/73,  5,  6b. 

Operations,  maintenance  and  replacement 
of  project  works.  North  Platte  project  '—97, 
Yes.  9,22  72,  9/22  72,  6e '. 

Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  development 
fund— 26,515,  3,000,  Yes,  1/26/73,  1/26/73,  6b. 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  fund — 60.090, 
10.450,  Yes.  1/26  73.  1/26/73.  5,  6b. 

Office  of  Water  Resources  Research:  Sal- 
aries and  expenses — 14,304.  2,040,  No, 
1   26/73,  1   26,  73,  6b. 

Office  of  the  Secretary:  Saline  water  re- 
.search— 22,400,  6,676,  Yes.  1/26/73,  1/26/73, 
6b. 

Department  of  Justice:  Bureau  of  Prisons: 
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Buildings  and  facilities — 65,514,  36,441,  Yes, 
1  26/73,  1/26/73,  5,  6b. 

Department  of  State:  Administration  of 
Foreign  Affairs:  Acquisition,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  buildings  abroad — 42,122, 
2.125,  Yes,  11/24/72,  11/24/72,  4. 

Acquisition,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
buildings  abroad.  Special  foreign  currency 
program— 5,713,  2.950,  Yes,  1/3/73,  1/3/73,  6. 

International  Organizations  and  Confer- 
ences: International  conferences  and  contin- 
gencies—3,224,  325.  Yes,  11   15,  72,  11/15/72, 

4. 

Educational  Exchange :  Center  for  Cultural 
and  Technical  Interchange  between  East 
and  West— 6,000,  200,  No,  11/22/72,  11/22/72, 

5. 

Educational  exchange  f\ind,  payment  by 
Finland  WWI  debt— 377,  25,  Yes,  11/15,72, 
11/15/72,4. 

Department  of  Transportation:  Office  of 
the  Secretary:  Transportation  planning,  re- 
search, and  development — 31,163,  8,300,  Yes, 
1  18/73,  1/18/73,  4,  6b. 

Coast  Guard:  Operating  expenses — 550,400, 
10,500,  No.  1/18/73,  1/18/73,  2,  6b. 

Acquisition,  construction  and  Improve- 
ments—149,685,  11,736,  Yes,  1/18,'73,  1/18/73, 
4.  6b. 

Reserve  training— 30,465,  1,270,  No,  1/18/73, 
1  18/73,  2.  6b. 

Research,  development  test  and  evalua- 
tion—15.468,  3,000,  Yes,  1/18/73,  1/18/73,  4, 
6b. 

Alteration  of  bridges— 3,550,  10,550,  Yes, 
1/18/73,  1/18/73,  4  6b. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration:  Opera- 
tions—1,180.393.  6.000.  No,  1/18,  73.  1/18/73. 
2,  6b,  and  4,000,  Yes,  4,  6b. 

Facilities  and  equipment  (Airport  and  Air- 
way Trust)— 319.962,  207,631,  Yes,  1/18/73, 
1  '18/73,  4,  6b. 

Research,  engineering,  and  development 
(Airport  and  Airway  Trust)— 57,493,  10,000, 
Yes,  1/18/73,  1/18,  73,  4,  6b. 

Civil  supersonic  aircraft  development — 800, 
2,153,  Yes,  1/18/73,  1/18/73,  4,  6b. 

Civil  supersonic  aircraft  development  ter- 
mination—4,161,  3,575,  Yes,  1,23/73,  1,  23/ 73. 
4,  6b. 

Federal  Highway  Administration:  Darien 
Gap  highway— 20,000,  545,  Yes,  1/18,73, 
1/18,73,  4,  5. 

Federal-aid  highway— 4.467.000,  2,477,372, 
Yes,  1/8/73,  1/8,  73.  6c. 

Right-of-Way  Revolving  Fund — 50,000, 
122,782,  Yes.  1/18/73.  1/18,  73,  4. 

National  Highway  Traffic  Administration: 
Traffic  and  highway  safety— 76,885,  2,927,  No, 
1' 19/73,  1/19/73,  1. 

Construction  of  compliance  facilities : ,' 

9.018,  Yes,  1/19/73,  1   19  73,  4.  5. 

Trvist  fund  share  of  highway  safety  pro- 
grams—80,925,  1,073,  No,  1  19/73,  1/19,  73, 
1.  5. 

Federal  Railroad  Administration:  High 
speed  ground  transportation  research  and  de- 
velopment— 42,979,  15,000,  Yes,  1  19,  73,  1,' 
19  73,  4,  6b. 

Grants  to  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration—103,100,  10,000,  Yes,  1   19  73,  1   19 
73,  4,  6b. 

Urban  Mass  Traaiportation  Administra- 
tion: Urban  mass  transportation  fund — 980,- 
000,  20,000,  Yes,  1,  17'73,  1,  17  73,  4,  6b. 

Department  of  the  Treasurj-:  Office  of  the 
Secretary:  Construction,  Federal  Law  En- 
forcement Trainhig  Center— 1,840,  21,517, 
Yes,  6  28/72,  71   72.  5,  6b. 

Expenses  of  administration  of  settlement 
of  War  Claims  Act  of  1928—22,  2,  Yes,  4  30 
72.  7  1,72,  2. 

Bureau  of  the  IMint :  Construction  of  mint 
facilities- 1,784,  2.517,  Yes,  8  21  72,  8  21   72, 

Atomic  Energy  Commission:  Operating  ex- 
penses—2,861,569,  307,750,  Yes,  1'19  73,  1' 
19  73,  2,  5,6b. 

Plant  and  capital  equipment — 542,871,  8,- 
530,  Yes.  1/19/73,  1/19/73,  2.  5. 


Environmental  Protection  Agency:  Opera- 
tions, research,  and  facilities — 108.434,  1.780, 
Yes,  1. '4  73.  1  '4/73.  5. 

General  Services  Administration:  Real 
Property  Activities:  Sites  and  expenses.  Pub- 
lic buildings  projects — 38.387,  22.206,  Yes, 
1,  26,  73,  1/26,73,4. 

Construction  Public  buildings  projects — 
133,213,  234,309,  Yes,  1  26  73,  1  26  73,  2,  4. 

Property  Management  and  Disposal  Activi- 
ties: Operating  expenses— 4,418.  4,000,  Yes, 
11   30,72,  11 '30  72,4. 

General  activities — 1,000,  800.  No.  11  30  72. 
11  30'72,  1. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration: Research  and  development — 2,864,- 
358,  32,515,  Yes,  9/13/72,  9/13/  72,  2,  4.  5,  6b. 

Veterans  Administration:  Medical  and  pros- 
thetic research— 75,824,  4,818.  Yes.   1  26  73. 

I  26/73,5. 

Medical  administration  and  miscellaneous 
operating  expenses— 27,952.  837,  No,  1  26,  73, 
1/26'73,1. 

Construction,  major  projects — 65.993,  60,- 
000,  Yes,  12/20  78,  12,'20  72,  5. 

Construction,  minor  projects — 50.000,  5,000, 
Yes.  12  '20/72,  12/20/72.  6. 

Other  Independent  Agencies:  District  of 
Columbia:  Capital  outlay,  metropolitan  area 
sanitary   area   work   funds— 6,252.   300,   Yes, 

8  7/72,  8/7/72,  4. 

Loans  for  capital  outlav.  sanitary  sewage— 
28,000,  4.285.  Yes.  8/7/72,"  8  7  72,  4. 

Loans  for  capital  outlay;  water  fund — 8,433, 
2,360.  Y-es,  8  7/72,  8/7/72,  4. 

Loans  for  capital  outlay,  general  fund— 
137,000.  6,758,   Yes.   l,/26,73.   1/26  73,  4. 

Federal  Communications  Commission:  Sal- 
aries and  expenses — 35.443,  460,  No.  9  6/72, 

9  5/72,  5. 

Federal  Metal  and  Non  metallic  Safety 
Board  of  Review:  Salaries  and  expenses — 75. 
85.  No,  9  8  72,  9  8  72,  1. 

Federal  Trade  Commission:  Salaries  and 
expenses — 29.874,  400,  No,  9  21  72,  9  21  72,  5. 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission: 
Salaries  and  expenses — 693,  50,  No.  11/14 '72, 

II  14  72,  1. 

Payments  to  Vietnam  and  U.S.S.  Pueblo 
prisoner  of  war  claims— 23  150,  Yes.  9  2  71. 
7  1   72.  1. 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission: Commemorative  activities  fund — 
3.960.  5.690,  Yes,  11   28  72.  11  28  72.  5. 

International  Radio  Broadcasting:  Inter- 
national radio  broadcasting  activities — 38.- 
520.  275,  No.  11  6  72,  11   6  72,  2,  6e''. 

National  Science  Foundation:  Salaries  and 
expenses— 611,273,  60.400.  Yes,  1   18  73,  1   18 
73.  2.5.6b. 

Scientific  activities.  Special  foreign  cur- 
rency program — 5,000,  2,000.  Yes,  1  18.  73. 
1, 18/73.  2. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board:  Limitation  on 
railroad  unemployment  administration  fund, 
8.568.  4.820,  Yes,  7,  172,  7  172,  6e.  ' 

Renegotiation  Board:  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses, 4,842,  45.  No,  9  5  72,  9  5  72.  5. 

Small  Business  Administration:  Salaries 
and  expenses — 107,232,  3.217.  No.  11  24  72, 
11    24  72.  1,  2.  6b. 

Business  loan  and  Investment  fund  593,- 
678,  48.017,  Y-es.  1  26  73.  1  26  73.  2.4,6b. 

Temporary  Study  Commission:  Commis- 
sion on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries,  Salaries  and  expenses,  25,  75.  No, 
1/11   73.  1    11   73.  5. 

Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  for  the  Condvict  of  Foreign  Pol- 
icy. Salaries   and   expenses: ,  200.   No. 

11   30  72,  11   30  72,  5. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority:  Paymei^t  to 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Fund,  94.564.  22.- 
318.  Yes,  1   26  73,   1   20  73.  6a.6b.6c. 

United  States  Information  Agency:  Salaries 
and  expenses.  Special  foreign  currency  pro- 
gram, 12,186,  2,533,  Ye?.  11   22  72.  11   22  72.  4. 

Special  International  exhibits.  5.827.  667. 
Yes.  11/22  72.  11  22  72.4. 

Special  international  exhibits.  Special  for- 


eign currency  program — 391,  6,  Yes,  11  '22/72, 
11    11   72,  4. 

Water  Resources  Council:  Water  resources 
planning— 6,486,  863,  Yes,  1'26  73,  2.  5.  6b. 

FOOTNOTES 

•  Funds  have  not  been  apportioned  while 
awaiting  the  completion  of  negotiations  with 
the  Government  of  Israel. 

-  P,L.  92-571,  "Making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  includes  a  limitation  on 
obligations  ot  $5  million.  The  reserve  will 
remain  in  effect  until  Congress  completes 
final  action  on  its  annual  limitation  on  the 
Foundation's  activities. 

•  P.L.  92-399.  "Agriculture-Environmental 
and  Consumer  Protection  Appropriation  Act 
1973"  requires  the  c^Mtion  of  certain  re- 
serves pending  such  circumstances  as  the 
provision  of  matching  funds  by  the  State;-, 
the  determination  of  qviahfied  and  necessary 
projects,  the  determination  of  the  availability 
of  qualified  personnel,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  need. 

•  The  Census  of  Agriculture  has  been  post- 
poned until  1977  to  coincide  with  the  eco- 
nomic censuses. 

■Fees  deposited  to  the  Interstate  land 
sales  account  are  \ised  only  to  the  extent 
fluids  are  not  sufficient  In  the  appropriation 
for  Salaries  and  expenses,  Housing  Produc- 
tion and  Mortgage  Credit  Programs. 

•-  The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  no 
present  plans  for  the  use  of  these  funds 
which  are  available  only  for  the  development 
of  water  wells  on  public  lands. 

•  No  improvements  are  currently  necessary. 
(See  footnote  8) . 

"66  Stat.  754  requires  that  certain  nii.scel- 
laneous  revenues  be  deposited  in  a  special 
fund  to  provide  for  the  replacement  of  the 
project  works  and  to  defray  annual  operat- 
ing and  maintenance  expenses  when 
neressary. 

"Construction  Ls  deferred  pending  evalua- 
tion of  the  aUernatlves  of  lea,se  \eraus  di- 
rect construction. 

I'PL.  92-544,  "Department  of  State  Appro- 
priation Act.  1973"  provides  these  funds  for 
the  activities  of  a  commission.  However.  PL 
92-394,  "United  States  Information  and  Ed- 
ucational Exchange  Act  of  1948,  Amended 
authorizes  funds  m  this  account  to  be  (.pent 
only  on  grants. 

45  U.S.C.  361  authorizes  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  to  use  funds  from  the  Unem- 
ployment Trust  Fund  of  0  25"  of  the  ta.xable 
payroll  of  railroad  workers  for  the  admiiilt.- 
trative  expenses  of  operating  the  railroad 
unemployment  Insurance  fund.  The  amount 
apportioned  represents  the  actual  operating 
requirements.  If  the  remainder  of  this  for- 
mula-based atithorizatioii  (currently  in  re- 
ferve)  is  not  needed,  it  will  be  returned  to 
the  Unemployinent  Trust  Fund. 

-  The  Conuni?sion  is  not  yet  in  operation. 
Snmmary   of   hudgctarxj   reserves,   as   of 

January  29.  1973 
(Dollars  in  miUiont  | 
Apency:  Amount 

Esecuiive  OlTiie  of   the   Presidpiit 3 

Fuud.^  appropriated  to  the  President..       127 

Department   of   Agriculture 1,497 

Depariinent  of  Commerce 181 

Depanniei.t    of    Defense — Military 1.899 

Department    of    Defense— Civil 118 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 

Welfare    35 

Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 

Development   629 

Department   of   the   Interior 482 

Department    of   Justice 36 

Department    of    State 6 

Department    of    Transportation 2,937 

Department    of    Treasury 24 

Atomic    Enerfty    Commission 316 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 2 

General  Services  Administration 261 

National   Aeronautics  and  Space   Ad- 
ministration  33 
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Summary   of   budgetary  reservea,   as  of 
January  29,  1973 — Continued 
Agency:  Am^mnt 

Veterans    Administration 71 

Other  Independent  Agencies: 

National  Science  Foundation 62 

Small  Business  Administration 51 

All  other 52 


Total    ._  8.723 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall)  has  appropriately  pointed  out, 
much  of  the  blame,  If  not  all  of  the  blame 
for  the  fact  that  some  appropriated 
funds  have  been  impoimded  must  be  laid 
at  the  doorstep  of  Congress  itself.  For  It 
is  the  Congress  which  has  not  equipped 
Itself,  has  not  staffed  Itself,  and  has  not 
adequately  performed  Its  fimctlons  re- 
lated to  the  budget  and  fiscal  affairs. 

Indeed  I  would  say  that  the  Nation 
owes  President  Nixon  a  real  debt  of  grati- 
tude for  performing  the  functions  which 
Congress  failed  to  perform. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  those — 
and  I  am  one  of  them — who  disagree  with 
the  President  concerning  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  for  particular  items  or 
programs.  However,  who  can  really  argue 
with  his  overall  objective  of  holding 
spending  in  this  fiscal  year  to  the  level  of 
$250  bUlion. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  expand  on  that 
statement  by  pointing  out  that  the  report 
filed  today  contains  some  ver>'  interest- 
ing information.  Many  people  might  as- 
sume from  reading  the  newspapers  that 
this  particular  President  is  exercising  a 
power  which  no  other  President  before 
him  has  ever  exercised.  And  certainly  the 
Impression  is  left  that  President  Nixon 
is  exercising  the  impoundment  to  a 
greater  degree  than  other  Presidents. 

But  as  the  report  indicates  on  the  last 
page  thereof,  the  President  in  this  fiscal 
year  has  impounded  firnds,  set  aside  re- 
serves, totalling  $8.7  billion. 
As  the  report  reflects: 
The  total  of  all  currer.t  reserves  is  3.5% 
of  the  total  unified  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1973  (as  estimated  in  the  1974  Budget). 
The  comparable  percenUee  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  years  1959  through  1961  ranged  from 
VS't  to  S.T:c.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1967. 
It  stood  at  G.T/c.  At  the  end  of  1972,  it  was 
4  6',.  But  a  range  in  the  neighborhood  of 
6";  ha.s  been  normal  over  most  of  the  last 
decade. 

Mr.  President,  when  6  percent  repre- 
sents a  normal  percentage  of  impounded 
funds  for  any  year  during  the  past  de- 
cade, that  provides  a  very  interesting 
compari.<:on  with  the  current  impound- 
ment of  3.5  percent  by  this  Piesident. 

Furthermore.  I  think  it  needs  to  be 
restated  that  Presidents  since  Thomas 
Jefferson  have  refused  to  spend  all  the 
money  that  Congress  has  appropriated. 
!\s  I  understand.  President  Jefferson 
ivitlilield  and  refased  to  spend  some 
550,000  tliat  was  appropriated  for  a  gun- 
x>at  to  operate  on  the  Mi.s.sis5ippi  River. 
President  Jefferson  concluded  that  our 
-elations  with  the  Indians  had  improved 
0  such  an  extent  that  it  was  not  neces- 
;ary  to  spend  the  money. 

It  is  interesting,  and  ought  to  be  noted 
n  the  Record,  that  dtnring  the  adminis- 
ration  of  President  Ljndon  Johnson,  his 
attorney    General,  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark, 


sotjght  to  justify  the  Impoundment  of 
fimds  by  President  Johnson  with  this 
explanation: 

The  courts  have  recognized  that  appropria- 
tion acts  are  of  a  fiscal  and  permissive  nature 
and  do  not  In  themselves  impose  upon  the 
executive  branch  an  affirmative  duty  to  ex- 
pend funds.  .  .  . 

Congress,  of  course.  Is  fully  aware  of  the 
rule  that  an  appropriation  act  In  itself  does 
not  constitiite  a  mandate  to  spend.  .  .  . 

An  appropriation  act  thus  places  an  upper 
and  not  a  lower  limit  on  exendltures. 

Mr.  President.  In  1969  the  distin- 
gtiished  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Mr.  M.^H0N,  said  this : 

The  weight  of  experience  and  practice 
bears  out  the  general  proposition  that  an 
appropriation  does  not  constitute  a  man- 
date to  spend  every  dollar  appropriated.  That 
U  a  generally  accepted  concept.  It  squares 
with  the  rule  of  common  sense.  I  subscribe 
fully  to  it.  The  Congress  does  not  administer 
the  government.  ...  I  believe  it  Is  funda- 
mentally desirable  that  the  Executive  have 
limited  powers  of  impoundment  in  the  In- 
terests of  good  management  and  construc- 
tive economy  in  public  expenditures. 

Mr.  President.  In  1943  former  Senator 
Harry  Truman  made  this  observation  in 
this  body : 

When  the  Congress  appropriates  funds  it 
gives  the  Executive  Branch  an  authority  to 
Incur  obligations.  Certainly  none  of  us  hold 
that  we  give  a  mandate  to  expend  the  funds 
appropriated.  We  expect  the  funds  to  be 
used  only  where  needed,  and  not  In  exce.ss 
of  the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out 
some  phase  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  wliy  did  President 
Nixon  seek,  through  impoundment  of 
fimds,  to  hold  the  spending  level  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  to  $250  t:  lion?  I  .sug- 
gest and  submit  that  he  d.i  .t  for  several 
reasons.  First.  I  believe  most  knowl- 
edgeable economists  would  not  argue 
vigorously  against  the  proposition  that 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government 
substantially  in  excess  of  $250  bilhon 
during  this  fiscal  year  would  have  gen- 
erated serious  Inflationary  pressures. 

Mr.  President,  except  for  any  who 
choose  to  believe  that  taxes  and  prices 
should  be  even  higher,  the  President  per- 
formed an  important  service  by  exercis- 
ing sound  economic  judgment.  But.  be- 
yond that,  let  me  make  the  further  point 
that  he  was  also  carrying  out  the  intent 
of  Congress.  The  debt  ceiling  in  effect,  is 
the  work  and  the  act  of  Congress. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  debt  ceiling 
now  in  effect  is  predicated  on  an  assump- 
tion that  Fedeial  .spending  in  this  fi.scal 
:ear  will  be  held  to  $250  billion. 

PHrthermcre.  wliile  a  spending  limita- 
tion *bill  did  not  become  law  in  the  la.st 
se.<;sion.  it  .^^hould  be  recalled  that  each 
House  of  Congress  did  pass  legislation. 
And  while  different  in  other  respects, 
both  bills  recognized  the  principle  that 
spending  for  this  fiscal  year  should  not 
exceed  $250  billion. 

Accordingly  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to 
suggest  that  by  holding  spending  to  a 
level  of  $250  billion,  the  President  was 
actually  carr\'ing  out— not  thwarting— 
the  will  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ■Rill  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
yield? 
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Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  I  may  make  this  one 
further  point:  There  was  one  easy  way 
that  Congress  could  have  retained  con- 
trol of  the  tdlocations  and  priorities 
That  would  have  been  for  Congress  to 
have  appropriated  no  more  than  $250 
billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  But 
since  Congress  apprt^riated  more  than 
that  amount,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  not  in  a  good  position  now  to  quibble 
and  quarrel  with  the  President,  be(*use 
he  exercised  a  function  that  must  be 
exercised  if  the  Government  is  not  to  go 
bankrupt. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator frwn  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Although 
this  is  not  involved  directly  in  the  ques- 
tion of  impoundment  of  fimds,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would  com- 
ment on  this  observation:  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  real  power  of  the  purse  which 
Congress  has  is  the  power  to  appropriate 
the  power  not  to  make  tax  funds  avail- 
able. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  agree. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  But  that 
once  Congress  takes  the  step  of  making 
tax  funds  available,  namely,  by  appro- 
priating fimds 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  3  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  seek  recognition. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  rec- 
ognized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  But  once 
Congress  makes  tax  funds  available, 
once  it  appropriates  moneys,  then  tlie 
administration  of  the  distribution  of 
those  fimds  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  Is  that  about  the  way 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  understands 
it? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  the  way  I  see 
it,  yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  addition  to  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  I 
would  point  out  that  no  President,  obvi- 
ously, can  spend  more  money  than  Con- 
gress sees  fit  to  appropriate.  Congress 
does  have  a  clear  and  real  power  to  limit 
spending  by  refusing  to  appropriate.  But 
when  we  appropriate  a  total  amount  of 
money  that  is  not  consistent  with  other 
limitations  and  policies  which  the  Con- 
gress itself  has  imposed,  such  as  a  debt 
ceiling — then  we  should  not  be  disap- 
pointed— indeed  we  should  be  pleased 
when  the  President  makes  the  hard  pri- 
ority decisions  that  Congress  has  failed 
to  make. 

So  I  believe  I  am  justified  today,  par- 
ticularly in  the  light  of  the  report  filed 
today,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  read 
by  those  who  have  been  so  critical  of 
the  President.  He  has  performed  a 
valuable  service  to  the  country  and  we 
ought  to  be  applauding  him  rather  than 
making  him  the  target  of  such  criticism 
and  vilification. 

It  is  up  to  Congress  now.  If  Congress 
really  wants  to  share  in  the  responsibility 
which  the  President  was  forced  to  assume 
for  this  fiscal  year,  we  ought  to  get  about 
the  business  of  equipping  and  staffing  the 
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Congress  so  we  can  perform  that  func- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  feels,  I  assume,  as 
does  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  that 
Congress  should  put  a  ceiling  on  expendi- 
tures?        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  wise  and  appropriate  thing  to  do. 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER: 
S.  759.  A  bill  to  help  relieve  the  burden 
of  high  property  taxes  by  allowing  each 
homeowner  a  credit  against  his  Federal 
income  tax  for  property  taxes  paid  for 
the  support  of  public  schools.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL   EDVCATION 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
courts  in  at  least  five  States  have  ruled 
the  property  tax  system  of  financing 
public  school  education  to  be  uncOTstitu- 
tional.  And  yet  property  taxes  are  at 
an  all  time  high,  increasing  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  9  percent.  In  fact, 
many  older  persons  on  fixed  incomes  find 
that  it  takes  four  or  five  social  security 
checks  just  to  pay  the  taxes  on  their 
homes.  They  will  be  forced  to  sell  their 
houses  unless  they  receive  some  relief. 
Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
do  just  that. 

Mr,  President,  the  legislation  is  simple. 
It  would  create  a  tax  credit  of  $150  for 
each  homeowner  who  pays  a  tax  on  his 
residential  property,  whether  it  is  paid 
to  his  local  government,  to  a  school  dis- 
trict, or  to  a  State.  In  other  words,  every 
taxpayer  who  pays  a  school  tax  on  his 
X— -tesidence,  by  whatever  name,  shall  be 
permitted  to  subtract  from  his  Federal 
income  tax  bill  the  full  amount  of  his 
school  tax  up  to  $150.  In  the  alternative 
an  elderly  person  age  62  or  older,  living 
on  a  low  income,  can  file  for  a  rebate 
of  all  property  taxes  above  5  percent  of 
his  total  income  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$150. 

Mr,  President,  let  me  emphasize  that 
this  is  in  addition  to  the  existing  Federal 
deduction  which  is  now  granted  on  ac- 
count of  State  and  local  school  taxes. 
The  deduction  helps  and  it  should  be 
continued.  But  by  permitting  each  home- 
owner to  also  obtain  a  $150  credit  or 
rebate  of  his  real  estate  tax  the  bill  will 
aim  a  tax  savings  directly  at  low-  and 
average-income  persons.  They  can  enjoy 
the  full  benefit  of  a  tax  credit,  or  rebate, 
but  not  of  a  tax  deduction,  which  pro- 
vides its  greatest  savings  only  to  persons 
with  the  highest  incomes. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  every 
homeowner  is  aware  his  local  or  State 
property  tax  is  still  the  major  source  of 
financing  for  pubhc  education.  It  pro- 
vides over  50  percent  of  the  funds  spent 
annually  on  public  school  support,  while 
only  10  percent  comes  from  the  highly 
touted  Federal  aid  to  education. 

The  property  tax  is  so  burdensome 
that  a  recent  staff  study  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions concluded  it  constitutes  "a  national 
scandal"  for  many  elderlj'  homeowners. 
On  an  individual  basis,  almost  one-third 
of  the  Nation's  homeowners  pay  out 
more  than  6  percent  of  their  income  in 
property  taxes,  which  is  bad  enough.  But 
the   Nation's   6  million   elderly  home- 


owners pay  even  more,  an  average  of  8.1 
percent  of  their  income  in  property 
taxes.  Over  one  million  of  these  aged 
persons  pay  15.8  percent  and  in  some 
regions  of  the  country  almost  30  percent 
of  their  income  in  property  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  this  tax  is  paid  for  by 
the  typical  American  who  is  already 
hard  pres-sed  to  meet  the  combined 
burden  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  in- 
come and  sales  taxes,  on  top  of  taxes  on 
the  electricity,  gas,  telephones,  and  other 
basic  necessities  of  life  which  he  must 
pay.  These  taxes  hit  especially  hard  at 
retired  persons  who  in  their  older  age  arc 
living  on  fixed  small  incomes,  but  they 
are  also  severely  felt  by  the  vast  major- 
ity of  salaried  taxpayers  who  aie  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  special  business  tax 
breaks  and  who  are  without  a  wide  range 
of  expense  deductions. 

Property  is  no  longer  an  index  of  a 
man's  wealth.  The  take  from  the  prop- 
erty tax  now  hits  individuals  of  the  low- 
est income  brackets.  In  the  most  recent 
year  for  which  statistics  are  available, 
the  1968  tax  year,  23.7  million  taxpayers 
took  a  deduction  on  their  Federal  in- 
come tax  returns  on  account  of  real 
estate  property  tax  payments.  Almost  3 
million,  or  12  percent  of  these  taxpayers 
had  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  less  than 
$5,000.  The  greatest  number  of  tax- 
payers using  the  real  property  deduction 
was  in  the  range  of  $5,000  to  810,000  in- 
come. There  were  8.5  million  of  these 
taxpayers.  Another  7.4  million  taxpayers 
earned  between  $10,000  to  $15,000  of  ad- 
justed gross  income.  In  all,  48  percent  of 
the  taxpayers  who  showed  real  estate  tax 
deductions  had  an  annual  income  below 
$10,000  and  79  percent  of  these  tax- 
payers reported  incomes  of  less  than 
$15,000. 

On  these  facts,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
enactment  of  a  property  tax  credit  sucla 
as  I  am  introducing  would  not  be  a  boon 
to  the  wealthy,  but  would  be  of  real  help 
to  the  average  citizen. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Pi-esident,  my  bill  will 
recognize  mobile  home  residents  as  first- 
class  citizens.  It  is  high  time  that  we  in 
Government  realized  that  over  8  million 
Americans  are  now  living  year  around  in 
mobile  homes  and  that  half  of  all  the 
single-family  homes  being  built  in  the 
United  States  today  are  mobile  homes. 
In  1972  alone,  600,000  new  mobile  homes 
were  manufactured. 

In  my  own  State  of  Arizona,  there  were 
over  20,000  mobile  homes  shipped  to  deal- 
ers in  1972,  a  27-percent  boost  over  a  year 
earlier.  This  translates  into  40.000  newly 
established  families  in  Arizona  in  1971 
and  1972,  many  of  whom  are  younger 
persons,  such  as  college  students  and  re- 
turning veterans,  as  well  as  retired  citi- 
zens. 

Accordingly,  I  have  pro\  ided  in  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  that  taxpayers 
who  own  and  use  mobile  homes  as  their 
residence  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
tax  credit  as  the  one  given  to  the  own- 
ers of  conventional  homes.  By  whatever 
name  these  taxes  are  called,  personal 
property,  license  fees,  or  you  name  it,  my 
bill  will  treat  them  as  a  tax  qualified  for 
credit  up  to  $150.  if  they  help  to  finance 
public  education. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude.  I  wish 


to  make  one  observation  about  the  recent 
deci.-sions  by  State  and  Federal  courts  in 
California,  Minnesota,  Texas.  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Arizona  holding  the  school  fi- 
nancing sy.stems  unconstitutional.  These 
ca.^cs  do  not  mean  that  the  property  t?>; 
will  end.  The  local  property  tax  itself 
could  remain  a  powerful  source  of  school 
revenues  under  any  new  school  financing 
plan  .so  long  as  the  method  chosen  to 
distribute  its  revenues  eliminates  the  dis- 
crimhiotion  among  different  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State.  Also,  it  appears  likely 
that  a  statewide  real  property  lax  will 
be  substituted  for  the  locally  rai.sed  tax 
in  'onie  places. 

In  other  words,  it  Is  far  too  early  to 
predict  the  demise  of  either  local  or  State 
real  jiroperty  taxes.  If  the  grand  day 
should  enter  upon  us  when  some  State 
financial  wizards  discover  a  way  of  meet- 
ing the  operating  expenses  of  public 
school  systems  without  relying  on  prop- 
erty taxation  at  all.  then  the  tax  credit 
I  am  urging  today  can  be  eliminated.  Bui 
until  that  bright  day  dawns  on  the  hori- 
zon. I  think  homeowners  v.ho  are  still 
paying  their  tax  bills  each  year  will  find 
it  a  little  easier  to  make  their  way  with  a 
tax  credit  to  help  them  along. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Packwood  > : 

S.  761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  termi- 
nating Federal  supervision  over  the  Kla- 
math Indian  Tribe  by  providing  for  Fed- 
eral acquisition  of  that  part  of  the  tribal 
lands  described  herein,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Ii^sular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  purchase  the  Klamath  Indian 
forest  lands. 

This  legislation  is  identical  in  purpo.se 
to  legislation  which  I  introduced  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress.  The  measure 
pas.sed  the  Congress  as  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  56,  the  National  Environmental 
Data  System  and  State  Environmental 
Centers  Act  of  1972,  but  this  legislation 
was  vetoed  by  the  President. 

The  President  pointed  out  in  his  veto 
message,  however,  that  his  objections 
were  centered  upon  the  titles  which 
would  establish  the  national  environ- 
mental data  system.  He  noted  in  his  mes- 
sage that  he  would  support  acquisition 
of  the  Klamath  Indian  forest  lands. 

I  welcome  this  support.  The  Klamath 
Indian  lands  consist  of  approximately 
135.000  acres  of  beautiful  forest  lands, 
surrounded  by  the  Winema  National 
Forest,  in  Klamath  County.  Oreg.  If  the 
land  is  not  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  managed  under  the  multiple 
use-sustained  yield  concept,  it  will  most 
likely  be  purchased  by  private  firms, 
which  would  be  forced  by  economic  ne- 
ce.-^sity  to  liquidate  a  large  portion  of  the 
timber  on  the  lands.  In  my  view,  and  in 
the  view  of  most  Oregonians.  this  would 
be  a  tragic  error.  The  Nation  can  best  be 
served  by  managing  the  lands  in  a  man- 
ner which  guarantees  that  the  Klamath 
Indian  forest  will  provide  a  continuous 
source  of  timber  for  housing,  recreation, 
wildlife  protection,  watershed  protec- 
tion, soil  conservation,  and   the  many 
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ether  benefits  which  forests  provide. 
This  forest  will  also  provide  a  stable 
source  of  jobs  for  Klamath  County. 

Mr.  President,  the  Oregon  congres- 
sional delegation  is  unanimoiis  In  its 
support  for  the  purchase  of  these  unique 
Klamath  Indian  forest  lands.  Senator 
Packwcod  is  joining  me  today  in  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  and  an  identical 
bill  is  being  introduced  in  the  House  by 
the  Oregon  Members. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
move  expeditiously  to  enact  this  legisla- 
tion to  insure  the  proper  management  of 
this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  veto  message 
on  H.R.  56.  which  explains  his  support 
of  this  land  purchase,  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  along  with  an  excerpt  from  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  report  on  the 
legislation  approved  last  year,  and  the 
legislation  Senator  Pacicwood  and  I 
are  introducing  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  WHrrr  House — Memoeandum 

OF  DiS.tPFBOVAL 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  from  H.R. 
56 

My  objections  to  this  bill  are  centered 
upmn  two  of  Its  titles  which  would  establish 
a  National  Envlronmeritja  Data  System  and 
create  enviroomentai  centers  in  each  State. 
While  both  ot  these  titles  sound  desirable 
in  theory,  they  would  In  reality  lead  to  the 
duplication  of  Information  or  would  produce 
results  unrelated  to  real  needs  and  wasteful 
of  talent,  resources,  and  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

A  third  portion  of  H  R.  56  would  direct  the 
Federal  Government  to  purchase  the 
Klamath  Indian  Forest  lands  in  Oregon. 
After  studying  this  proposal  carefully,  I  be- 
lieve this  purchase  would  be  sound  public 
policy,  and  If  the  next  Congre.ss  provides  the 
recessary  funds,  I  shall  h.ippily  approve  the 
acquisition  of  these  unique  lands. 

In  the  form  now  before  me.  Title  I  of  this 
legislation  calls  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Independent,  centrsUized  environmental  data 
system  for  the  acquisition,  storage  and  dis- 
eeminatlon  of  information  relating  to  the 
environment.  Data  for  the  system  would 
come  from  governmental.  International  and 
private  sources.  A  Director,  who  would  be 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  would  determine  what 
data  would  actually  be  placed  In  the  system 
and  who  would  have  access  to  the  data. 

I  believe  there  are  serious  drawbacks  to 
such  a  data  system  which  would  outweigh 
potential  benefits.  The  collection  of  data  and 
statistics  on  the  supposition  that  some  day 
they  may  be  useful  is  In  Itself  a  highly 
dubious  exercise.  Data,  taken  out  of  the 
context  of  the  questions  they  were  specif- 
ically designed  to  answer  can  even  contribute 
to  confusion  or  be  misleading. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  believe  the  centralized 
collection  of  environmental  data  should  be 
related  to  specific  policies  and  programs. 
HR.  56  falls  to  provide  such  a  relationship 
and  the  question  of  whether  this  basic  de- 
ficiency can  be  overcome,  and  a  useful  cen- 
tralized system  designed,  is  now  under  study 
by  the  Administration.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  other 
agencies  have  consistently  worked  to 
strengthen  the  acquisition  and  exchange  of 
such  data  and  this  effort  will  continue. 

Title  n  of  this  legislation  authorizes  the 
estabilalunent  of  enTironmental  centers  In 
every  Bt*tc  to  conduct  research  In  pollution, 
natural   resources   management,   and  other 
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local.  Stale  or  regional  problems.  The  centers 
would  also  train  environmental  professionals 
and  carry  out  a  comprehensive  education  pro- 
gram. 

Research  is  a  vital  part  of  our  effort  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  environmental  prob- 
leir.s  we  face.  This  Admiiiistration  is  cur- 
rently spending  literaliy  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  throu{,h  directed  research  efforts 
sponsored  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmo-^pheric  Admin- 
istration, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare — to  name  but  a  few.  We  will  cou- 
liiiue  tht^  programs  and  institute  oUiers 
where  they  are  needed. 

Academic  talent  and  resovirces  have  a  vital 
role  to  play  in  the  siicce.ss  of  our  environ- 
mental research  proErrams  As  members  of  the 
academic  community  know,  prants  for  re- 
search are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  not  only 
the  ments  of  the  project,  but  also  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  institution  to  carry  out  its 
responsibilities.  By  creating  researcii  centers 
on  a  rigid  State-by-State  basis,  and  requiring 
that  each  be  funded,  the  Congress  is  asking 
us  to  throw  away  our  priorities  and  to  fund 
programs  regardless  of  their  merits  and  In 
spite  of  the  limited  capabilities  of  some  in- 
stitutions. Equally  important,  this  approach 
also  ignores  the  competence  and  available 
capacity  of  already  e.xisting  institutions  and 
laboratories  to  carry  out  this  vital  research. 

Further.  I  share  the  view  of  the  Admln- 
L';trator  .  of  the  Ei-vironmental  Protection 
Agency  that  environmental  problems  are 
essentialy  national  in  scope,  and  that  most 
problems,  even  though  they  may  appear  to  be 
local  in  nature,  really  affect  many  other 
States  and  localities  as  well.  To  the  extent 
there  miay  be  local  problems,  our  present 
proJect-by-proJect  approach  in  research  can 
be  used  to  marshal  the  beat  scientiac  talents, 
wherever  they  are  located,  to  deal  with  such 
problems.  Thus,  there  Is  clearly  no  Justifica- 
tion for  establishing  up  to  51  new  environ- 
mental centers  specifically  charged  with  in- 
vestigation of  State  and  local  environmental 
problems. 

Titles  HI  and  IV  of  the  bUl  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  purchase  a  tract  of 
113,000  acres  in  the  Klamath  Indian  Forest 
in  Oregon.  I  believe  that  acquisition  of  this 
forest  area  would  mark  a  significant  and 
worthwhile  addition  to  our  National  Forest 
System  while,  at  the  same  time,  assuring  full 
environmental  protection  to  this  scenic  part 
of  Oregon. 

RlCTIARD  NXXON. 

The  White  House,  October  21,  1972. 

Report 
The  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  to  which  was  referred  the  bill  (S. 
3594)  providing  for  Federal  purchase  of  the 
remaining  Klamath  Indian  Forest,  having 
considered  the  same,  reports  favorably  there- 
on without  amendment  and  recommends 
that  the  bill  do  pass. 

JtRPOSK 

S  3594.  Introduced  by  Senator  Hatfield 
with  Senator  Packwoocl  as  cosponsor,  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
purchase  the  Klamath  Indian  Forest  lands 
for  $51,954,709.  prior  to  June  30,  1972.  Un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Klamath  Termina- 
tion Act,  as  amended,  the  US  National  Bank 
of  Oregon,  trustee  for  the  tribe,  made  an 
offer  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  July 
2,  1971,  to  purchase- the  remaining  lands  for 
$51,369,731.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
until  July  1,  1972.  to  either  accept  or  re- 
ject the  offer.  If  the  offer  Is  not  accepted, 
an  offer   will   be  made  to  private  Interests. 

Pears  have  been  expreesed  that  private 
firms  will  buy  up  this  extremely  scenic  for- 
est and  through  high-Intensity  logging  and 
home-site  development,  Instead  of  multiple- 


use  and  sustained-yield  management,  de- 
stroy its  great  resource  value.  Some  of  the 
forest  lies  along  picturesque  rivers  and  has 
been  described  by  observers  as  unusual  ly 
"oeautiful.  Purchase  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  guarantee  not  only  that  these 
lands  continue  to  produce  forest  products 
and  provide  Jobs  on  a  sustained-yield  basis 
for  future  generations,  but  also  that  recrea- 
tional and  other  multiple-use  values  will  be 
adequately  protected.  Managed  as  part  of  the 
Winema  National  Forest,  the  land  would  be 
able  to  meet  its  full  productive  potential 
for  satisfying  the  Nation's  long-term  timber 
needs,  as  well  as  providing  many  other  public 
uses  of  this  great  resource. 

DESCRIPTION 

The  Klamath  Indian  Forest  Is  located  In 
Klamath  County.  Oreg.,  and  Is  surrounded  by 
Winema  National  Forest  lands.  The  tract  ap- 
proximates 135,000  acres,  of  which  133,300 
acres  consist  of  timbered  land.  1,100  acres 
of  grassland,  and  600  acres  of  other  types  of 
land.  There  are  approximately  900  million 
board  feet  of  merchantable  sawtlmber  on 
the  tract,  primarily  of  ponderosa  pine.  The 
tract  can  produce  about  4,000  animal  unit 
months  of  forage  for  range  cattle  and  sheep. 
It  contains  9',i  miles  of  frontage  on  the  Wil- 
liamson River  and  provides  a  summer  range 
for  three  major  herds  of  mule  deer. 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  tinanlmously  reports  favorably 
on  S.  3594  and  recommends  early  enactment. 

DEPARTMENTAL   REPORTS 

The  Department  of  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reports  are  set  forth 
in  full,  as  follows: 

"U.S.  Department  of  the 

Interior, 
"Office  of  the  Secretary, 
"Washington,  DC,  June  15.  1972. 
"Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
"Cliairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,    U.S.   Senate.   Was?iington 
DC. 
"Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  response 
to   your   request   for  the  views  of  this  De- 
partment   on   S.   3594,   a   bill   providing  for 
Federal  purchase  of  the  remainhig  Klamath 
Indian  Forest. 

"We  defer  to  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  to  whether  this  bill 
should  be  enacted. 

"S,  3594  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  enter  into  a  contract,  prior  to  June 
30,  1972,  to  purchase  Klamath  Indian  For- 
est lands  that  were  retained  by  the  tribe 
and  that  were  offered  for  sale  pursuant  to 
subsection  28(e)  of  the  Klamath  Termina- 
tion Act  of  August  13,  1954,  as  amended  (25 
use.  564  W-1 ) .  The  purchase  price,  which 
is  set  at  $51,294,709,  could  be  paid  In  Install- 
ments, with  Interest  on  tmmatured  Install- 
ments at  a  rate  that  does  not  exceed  the 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  borrowing  mon- 
ey under  similar  circumstances,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

•The  Klamath  Termination  Act  of  1954 
ended  Federal  supervision  over  the  trust  and 
restricted  property  of  the  Klamath  Tribe  of 
Indians  and  of  its  members,  and  terminated 
Federal  services  fumtshed  such  Indians  be- 
cause of  their  status  as  Indians.  It  provided 
for  sale  of  some  ot  the  timber  resources 
and  disposition  of  the  forest  land  retained 
bv  the  tribe,  including  a  requirement  of  flrst 
offer  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  If  the 
land  was  offered  for  sale  to  other  than  tribal 
members. 

"We  understand  that  the  Klamath  In- 
dian Forest  lands  have  been  offered  tor  sale 
by  the  trustee  for  the  Indians,  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  having  the  first  right 
of  refusal.  We  have  no  direct  Interest  In  the 
matter,  however,  aa  neither  the  land  nor 
its  owners  are  under  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  thla 
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Department.  Accordingly,  we  defer  to  the 
views  ot  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
this  bill. 

"The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
p.dvlsed  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point   of    the    administration's    program. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Harrison  Loesch, 
"Assistant  Secretary  of  t)ie  Interior." 


"Department  of  Agricdltube, 

"Orr'CE  OF  the  Secretary, 
"Washington,  DC,  June  16, 1972. 
"Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
"Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
s%ilar  Affairs,   U.S.  Senate.   Washington. 
D.C. 

"Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  requested, 
here  is  our  report  on  S.  3594,  a  bill  providing 
Xor  Federal  purchase  of  the  remaining  Klam- 
ath Indian  Forest. 

"S.  3594  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  enter  into  a  contract,  prior 
to  June  30,  1972,  to  purchase  for  $51,954,709 
the  Klamath  Indian  Forest  lands  retained 
by  the  tribe  and  offered  for  sale  pursuant  to 
section  28(e)  of  the  Klamath  Indian  Termi- 
nation Act  of  August  13,  1954,  as  amended 
(25  U.S.C.  564  W-1). 

"The  Klamath  Termination  Act  provided 
for  termination  of  the  Klamath  Indian  Res- 
ervation. The  act  further  provides,  in  part, 
for  disposal  procedures,  partition,  disposal, 
and  trust  arrangement  for  the  remaining 
Indians.  The  original  disposal  action  resulted 
In  the  sale  to  the  .Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
tribal  lands  which  became  the  Winema  Na- 
tional Forest.  This  original  sale  Included 
525,680  acres  which  were  purchased  for 
$68,716,691  In  1959. 

"An  offer  to  sell  the  remaining  lands  for 
$51,369,731  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  July  2,  1971,  by  the  U.S. 
National  Bank  of  Oregon,  trustee  for  the 
tribe,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Klamath 
Termination  Act,  as  ameiMled.  The  act  pro- 
vides that  after  offering  the  lauds  to  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  the  trust  must  next  offer 
the  lands  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who 
is  given  12  months  to  either  accept  or 
reject  the  offer.  If  not  accepted,  the  offer 
is  then  made  to  private  Interests.  The  Secre- 
tary's 12-mouth  option  ends  July  1,  1972. 

"The  Klamath  Indian  Forest  is  located  iu 
Klamath  County,  Oreg.,  and  Is  surrotmded 
by  Winema  National  Forest  lands.  Tlie  tract 
Is  composed  of  133,300  acres  of  timbered 
land,  1,100  acres  of  grassland,  and  600  acres 
of  other  types  of  land.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 900  million  board  feet  of  merchant- 
able sawtlmber  on  the  tract,  made  up  pri- 
marily of  ponderosa  pine.  It  can  produce 
•bout  4,000  animal  unit  months  of  forage 
lor  range  cattle  and  sheep.  The  tract  con- 
tains 9>^  miles  of  frontage  on  the  Wllllam- 
■on  River  and  is  summer  range  for  three 
major  herds  of  mule  deer. 

"Based  on  extensive  evaluation  of  the 
Klamath  Indian  Forest  proposal  and  In  view 
of  the  present  fiscal  situation,  we  do  not 
favor  acceptance  of  the  current  offer  and 
recommend  that  S.  3594  not  be  enacted. 

"We  believe  that  there  are  alternative 
means  available  for  dealing  with  the  en- 
vironmental concerns  for  the  land  other  than 
by  Federal  purchase.  The  State  of  Oregon 
and  Its  citizenry  are  active.  Interested,  and 
concerned  with  the  conservation  and  have 
an  active  authority  to  provide  land  use 
controls  for  environmental  protection  of  the 
land. 

"The  Federal  Government  alresidy  owns 
32.2  million  acres  In  the  State  of  Oregon 
(52.2  percent  of  the  State),  including  15.5 
million  acres  of  land  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  of  the  Depart- 
ment erf  the  Interior.  There  appears  to  be  no 
compelling  national  Interest  in  adding  an- 
other 135,000  acres  to  Federal  ownership  in 
Oregon. 


"We  also  believe  that  the  purchase  price 
proposed  by  the  bill  exceeds  the  price  that 
could  be  justified  under  a  system  of  multiple- 
use  sustained-yield  management  of  the  prop- 
erty as  is  required  by  law  for  national  forest 
management.  The  price  offered  by  the  trust- 
ees is  based  on  inmiediate  liquidation  of  all 
the  harvestable  timber.  Whereas,  on  a  su.s- 
tained-yield  basis,  the  timt>er  could  be  har- 
vested over  a  lou"^  period  of  time  and  future 
incomes  accordingly  would  have  to  be  dis- 
counted to  arrive  at  the  property's  wortii 
for  sustained-yield  managemeal. 

"The  Office  of  Management  and  Bud^e- 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
preseniatiou  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  admiuisirRtion's  program. 

"T.  K.  Cowoen,  AssUilaill  Secictary." 

S.  761 

Be  il  enucte'l  by  the  Senate  and  Hoii.'c 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Jhe  Act 
of  August  13.  1954,  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  Augu.Ht  23,  1958  (68  Stat.  718.  72  Stat. 
816).  is  further  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  29  as  follows: 

Sec.  23.  Tlie  Secretarv  of  Aericiillure  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  enter 
negotiations  and  to  acquire  by  purcha.se  or 
condemnation  any  Klamath  Indian  fV>re&t 
lands  which  the  Trustees  for  the  Klamath  In- 
dian Tribe  offer  for  sale  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 28ie)  at  a  price  that  does  not  exceed 
$51,954,709.  and  the  lands  so  acquired  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  Winema  National 
Forest.  The  contract  of  purchase  may  provide 
for  payment  of  the  purchase  price  in  in- 
stallments, with  Interest  or  unmatured  In- 
stallments at  a  rate  that  does  not  exceed 
the  cost  to  the  United  States  of  borrowing 
money  under  similar  circumstances,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  a  ptirchase  contract. 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  tfor  him.self,  Mr. 

Pastork,     Ml".     RiBicoFF,     Mr. 

Thurmond,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 

GuRNEY.  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Mc- 

Gee.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Beall.  Mr. 

Chiles,  Mr.  Nxtnn,  Mr.  Abou- 

EEZK,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  HEtMs. 

Mr.  Allen,  and  Mr.  Hollings)  : 
S.  762.  A  bill  to  authorize  recomputa- 
tion  at  age  60  of  the  retii-ed  pay  of  mem- 
bers and  former  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  whose  retired  pay  is  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  pay  scales  in  effect 
prior  to  Januaiy  1.  1972.  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
a  bill  designed  to  alleviate  an  injustice 
that  has  been  done  by  the  Congress  to 
the  retired  members  of  our  uniformed 
services. 

The  bill  which  I  have  offered  will  pro- 
vide a  one-time  recomputation  of  mili- 
tai-j'  retirement  benefits  to  the  January  1, 
1972,  rates.  The  1972  rates  will  be  effec- 
tive immediately  for  persons  who  have 
retired  for  physical  dLsability  under  the 
laws  in  effect  before  1949,  or  a  physical 
disability  of  at  least  30  percent  under 
later  laws,  and  for  nearly  all  those  who 
have  retii'ed  for  years  of  service  and  are 
60  or  more  years  of  age.  Oilier  retirees 
who  are  not  yet  60  would  have  tlieir  re- 
tired pay  recomputed  at  the  time  they 
reach  that  age. 

I  am  in  the  unusual  position  of  act  in;; 
to  redeem  a  campaign  promise  made  by 
President  Nixon  in  1968.  As  part  of  his 
election  drive,  the  President  felt  that  the 
precipitous  suspension  of  the  recomputa- 


tion system  was,  and  I  quote  the  Presi- 
dent: 

"A  breach  of  faith  for  those  hundreds  <  ." 
thovisands  of  American  patnoia,  who  ha. ■■ 
devoted  a  career  of  service  to  their  counu 
and  who,  when  they  entered  the  service, 
relied  upon  the  lawb  insuring  equal  retire- 
ment beneliis." 

The  President  pledged  to  remedy  thi- 
iiiequitv  as  soon  as  possible — that  v,as  al- 
most 4  years  ago. 

Senator  Hi'mphrey  and  Governor  Wal  - 
lace  were  equally  stiong  in  their  endorse- 
ment of  a  restoration  of  recomputation 
rights  to  retired  oflicers. 

Cost  estimates  of  the  Hartke  bill  mo 
S343  million  for  the  first  year.  Projec- 
tions through  the  year  2000  yield  an  e.'^- 
timated  lifetime  cost  of  some  $19  billion. 

Mr.  President,  our  retired  military 
personnel  have  relied  on  a  recomputa- 
tion system  that  stood  for  almost  100 
years.  Prom  1861.  when  the  President 
itpproved  '  iin  act  for  the  better  orga- 
nization of  the  militarj'  establishment.  ' 
officers  of  the  imiformed  sen-ices  were 
entitled  to  retire  for  length  of  ser\'ice 
and  to  have  their  pay  determined  initial- 
ly as  a  percentage  of  the  rates  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time,  to  be  recomputed  uix)ii 
the  new  rates  each  time  raises  were 
granted  in  the  future  to  the  members  ol 
the  active  forces. 

Similar  provisions  vere  made  for  en- 
listed members  of  the  fortes  a  few  ycBis 
later. 

This  system  was  in  continuous  oi^erf- 
tion  imtil  pa.'^sage  of  the  Joint  Ser\ic«- 
Pay  Act  of  1922.  which  denied  to  thase 
retired  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act,  the  right  to  recompute  their  retired 
pay  on  the  basis  of  the  new  schedules. 

In  1926,  the  69th  Congress  corrected 
this  injustice  by  restoring  the  right  to 
recomputation  for  those  on  the  retired 
rolls.  The  Senate  committee  rei>oi  i 
stated  that: 

The  1922  legislation  deprives  all  oflircr- 
retired  prior  to  that  date  of  said  benefit-, 
thereby  violating  the  basic  law  under  whir.; 
ihe.se  otlicers  gained  their  retirement  right-. 
There  is  no  Justice  in  two  pay  schedules  f^r 
equal  merit  and  equal  service.  (Senate  Re- 
port 364,  69th  Congress.) 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  tlie  192ti 
statement  is  equally  valid  today.  And  yet . 
Mr.  Pi^esident,  today  we  have  11  differeni 
rates  of  retired  pay  for  retirees  of  equal 
grade  and  service,  with  the  oldest  re- 
tirees, whose  need  is  apt  to  be  greatest, 
in  each  case  receiving  the  smallest  pa;, 
and  tlie  younccst  receiving  tlie  largest. 
The  disparity  m  manj'  cases  approaclK> 
50  percent. 

"Tliis  situation  exists  because  of  the 
sudden  susp«ision  of  tlie  recomputation 
system  in  1958  and  its  repeal  in  1963,  at 
which  time  a  s>  stem  of  raises  based  upon 
increases  in  the  cost  of  living  was  sub- 
stituted with  no  savings  clause  '  to  pre - 
tect  the  previously  earned  benefit.  Thi^ 
new  pi-ovi.sion  has  utterly  failed  to  make 
up  for  tlie  los;>  of  the  eai-ned  right  to 
whicli  the  retirees  hnd  previou.-ly  been 
entitled. 

The  reduction  in  the  earned  benefit 
vas  v.vAde  in  spite  of  Uie  fact  tliat  tlie 
recomputation  system  had  been  recon- 
fiiraed  by  Congress  in  each  pay  act  pass- 
ed since  it  was  restored  in  1926,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  1958  pay  act 
v.a.s  built  upon  tlie  recommendations  of 
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the  Cordiner  Military  Pay  Study  Com- 
mittee. The  Cordiner  Committee  con- 
1  ided  that : 
The  Incentive  value  of  the  existing  mili- 
y  retirement  system  depends  to  a  major 
,'ree  upon  its  Integral  relationship  with 
ive  duty  compensation  and  the  confidence 
ich  has  been  built  up  in  the  military  body 
thfct  no  breach  of  faith  or  breach  of  retire- 
nt  contract  has  ever  been  permitted  by 
gress  and  the  American  people. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  actions  taken 

1958  and  1963,  merit  and  length  of 

vice  are  no  longer  primary  factors  in 

dejtermining  the  compensation  a  retiree 

receive  during  the  inactive  phase  of 

career.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  now 

befcome  a  matter  of  when  the  individual 

born  and  how  successful  he  was  in 

inipulating    a    favorable    retirement 

.  For  instance,  a  lieutenant  colonel 

retiring  today  receives  more  retired  pay 

thpin  a  major  general  who  retired  only 

years  ago. 

[n  1968,  President  Nixon  pledged  to 
sujmit  legislation  "to  remedy  this  in- 
ju  tlce  at  the  earliest  possible  time." 

Ji  keeping  with  that  pledge,  in  1971 

appointed  an  Interagency  Committee 

study  the  problem  and  on  April  15  of 
year,  he  submitted  a  compromise 
to  Congress  based  upon  the 
cojnmittee's  recommendation.  The  Nixon 
pr  )posal  was  for  a  "one  time  '  recompu- 
ta  ion  based  on  the  1971  pay  scales  for 

tain  classes  of  physically  disabled  re- 

tiites  and  for  those  with  less  than  25 

of  service  who  are  over  age  60  and 

tht)se  with  25  or  more  years  of  service 

age  55.  The  administration  bill  had  a 
year  price  tag  of  $332  million  and 

ifetime  cost  of  $17  billion.  The  fiscal 
budget  includes  a  first  year  recom- 
putation  cost  of  $360  million — some  $17 
mjlhon  more  than  the  current  Hartke 
proposal . 

think  we  have  waited  too  long  to 
reiiedy  this  injustice  to  those  who  have 
ho  norably  and  faithfully  served  their 
CO  mtry  during  the  two  World  Wars,  Ko- 
rei.  and  Vietnam. 

full  restoration  of  the  recomputa- 
ticfci  system,  however,  implies  a  cost  In 
ex  :ess  of  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
Tie  lifetime  cost  of  full  restoration 
wt  uld  be  more  than  $137  billion.  I  pro- 
po  ;e  a  simpler  and  I  believe  a  fairer  so- 
lul  ion  than  the  one  forwarded  by  the  De- 
pa  rtment  of  Defense  for  the  administra- 
tic  n.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  designed  to 
ke>p  the  expenditure  at  a  reasonable 
leijel. 

erhaps  at  a  later  time,  the  appropri- 
ate committee  can  take  up  a  proposal 
f  0)  a  continuing  system  of  recomputation 
foi  those  who  entered  the  service  in  the 
ex  )ectation  that  the  Government  would 
ca  Ty  out  its  obligation.  I  would  support 
su  h  a  move.  However,  at  the  moment,  I 
be  ieve  it  important  that  we  take  the  first 
st(  p  in  making  good  on  the  ethical  obli- 
ga  ;ion  which  we  owe  to  those  who  served 
th  ;ir  country  so  well. 

ilr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sei  it  that  the  text  of  the  Hartke  recom- 
putation  bill  be  printed  following  the 
cl(  66  of  my  remarks. 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
or  lered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f  o  lows : 


first 


S.762 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  a  member  or 
former  member  of  a  uniformed  service  ( 1 ) 
who  is  60  years  of  age  or  older  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  becomes  60  years 
of  age  after  such  date,  and  is  entitled  to  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  computed  under  the 
rates  of  basic  pay  in  effect  before  January  1, 
1972.  or  (2)  who  Is  entitled  to  retired  pay  for 
physic.il  disability  under  title  IV  of  the  Ca- 
reer Compensation  .'Kct  of  1949  (63  Stat  816- 
825).  as  amended,  or  chapter  61  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  whose  disability  was 
finally  determined  to  be  of  permanent  nature 
and  at  least  30  percen'  tmder  the  standard 
schedule  of  rating  disabilities  In  use  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  at  the  time  of  that 
determination,  and  whose  pay  is  computed 
under  the  rates  of  basic  pay  in  effect  before 
January  1,  1972.  Ls  entitled  to  have  that  pay 
recomputed  upon  the  rates  of  basic  pay  in 
effect  on  January  1.  1972. 

Sec.  2.  A  member  or  former  member  of  a 
■.iniformed  service  whose  retired  or  retainer 
pay  is  recomputed  under  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  is  entitled  to  have  that  pay  increased 
by  any  applicable  adjustments  in  that  pay 
under  section  1401a  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  which  occur  after  January  1.  1972. 

Sec.  3,  A  member  or  former  member  of  a 
uniformed  service  who  is  60  years  of  age  or 
older  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  is  entitled  to  have  his  retired  pay  re- 
computed under  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  be  entitled  to  retired  pay  based  upon 
such  recomputation  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  month  following  the 
month  In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted;  and  a 
member  or  former  member  of  a  uniformed 
service  who  attains  age  60  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  is  eligible  to 
have  his  retired  pay  recomputed  under  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  entitled  to 
retired  pay  based  upon  such  recomputation 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  following  the  month  in  which  he  at- 
tains age  60. 

Sec.  4.  The  enactment  of  the  first  two  sec- 
tions of  this  Act  does  not  reduce  the  monthly 
retired  or  retainer  pay  to  which  a  member 
or  former  member  of  a  uniformed  service  was 
entitled  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "uni- 
formed services"  has  the  same  meaning  as- 
cribed to  such  term  by  section  101(3)  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  763.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  any  nurs- 
ing home,  which  provides  services  imder 
State  plans  approved  under  such  title, 
fully  to  disclose  to  the  State  licensing 
agency  the  identity  of  each  person  who 
has  any  owTiership  interest  in  such  home 
or  is  the  owner  (in  whole  or  in  part)  of 
any  mortgage,  deed  of  trust,  note,  or 
other  obligation  secured  (in  whole  or  in 
partt  by  such  home.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

NtmSINO   HOME   OWNERSHIP 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  re- 
quire any  skilled  nursing  facility  or  in- 
termediate care  facility,  receiving  funds 
under  title  19  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
to  disclose  to  the  State  the  identity  of 
each  person  who  has  any  ownership  at 
all  in  the  facility. 

The  present  law  requires  that  anyone 
with  a  10-percent  or  greater  interest  In  a 
skilled  home  or  an  intermediate  care  fa- 


cility must  disclose  such  interest.  This 
provision  has  been  avoided  by  a  host  of 
techniques  such  as  by  allocating  a  3-per- 
cent interest  in  the  name  of  family  and 
friends,  or  bjr  disguising  ownership 
through  the  ust  of  mortgages  and  deeds 
of  trust. 

This  loophole  in  the  law  must  be  closed 
if  the  law  is  to  be  meaningful.  The  Gov- 
ernor's Commission  on  Nursing  Home 
Problems  in  the  State  of  Maryland  con- 
cluded that  under  the  existing  law,  it  is 
impossible  to  find  out  who  actually  owns 
the  State's  nursing  homes.  The  commis- 
sion endorsed  this  bill,  which  was  S.  2927 
in  the  92d  Congress,  as  a  solution. 

The  bill  simply  asserts  the  public's 
right  to  know  who  is  the  owner  or  the 
beneficial  owner  of  long-term  care  facil- 
ities. This  right  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  taxpayer  contributes  more  than  $2 
out  of  every  $3  of  nursing  home  revenues. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
received  a  favorable  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  as 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  1,  last  year's 
social  security  bill.  However,  the  amend- 
^  ment  was  lost  in  conference.  I  am  hope- 
*ful  that  this  bill  will  be  adopted  in  this 
session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  on  S.  2927  of  the  92d 
Congress  from  the  ofHce  of  then  Secre- 
tary of  HEW,  Elliott  Richardson,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  op  Health,  Education, 
AND  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C.,  July  13, 1972. 
Hon.  Russell  B.  Long, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chaikman:  This  letter  Is  in 
response  to  your  request  of  December  21, 
1971,  for  a  report  on  S.  2927,  a  bill  to  amend 
Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  re- 
quire any  nursing  home,  which  provides  serv- 
ices under  State  plans  approved  under  such 
title,  fully  to  disclose  to  the  State  licensing 
agency  the  identity  of  each  person  who  has 
any  ownership  interest  in  such  home  or  is 
the  owner  (In  whole  or  in  part)  of  any  mort- 
gage, deed  of  trust,  note,  or  other  obligation 
secured  (In  whole  or  In  part)  by  such  home. 

Present  legislation  provides  that  the  State 
agency  be  apprised  of  full  and  complete  Di- 
formation  concerning  the  Identity  o'  any 
person  having  an  ownership  interest  of  10 
percent  or  more  in  any  such  nursing  home. 
The  proposed  bill  would  (a)  expand  the 
present  requirement  to  include  persons  hav- 
ing any  ownership  interest  and  (b)  clarify 
the  meaning  of  ownership  by  specifying  per- 
sons who  are  owners  of  mortgages,  deeds  of 
trust,  or  other  obligations. 

The  Department  favors  the  principle  of 
disclosure  of  information  regarding  nursing 
home  ownership  to  the  State  agency,  and 
would  favor  clarification  of  the  meaning  of 
ownership  to  include  owners  of  mortgages, 
deeds  of  trust,  notes,  etc.  We  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  expansion  of  the  present  require- 
ment to  include  persons  having  an  owner- 
ship interest  of  less  than  10  percent. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 

Sincerely, 

ElXIOT  L.  Richakdbon, 

Secretary. 
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By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  764.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for 
the  making  of  grants  to  schools  of  medi- 
cine to  assist  them  in  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  departments  of  geri- 
atrics. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

ESTABLISHMKNT  OF  DEPARTMENTS  OF  GERWTRICS 
IN  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide gi-ants  to  schools  of  medicine  to 
establisli  departments  of  geriatrics. 

This  bill,  which  was  introduced  as  S. 
2931  in  the  92d  Congress,  received  wide 
support  from  all  quarters  of  the  health 
care  industry.  It  is  an  effort  to  attack 
what  I  have  described  as  one  of  the  five 
major  problems  in  the  field  of  long-term 
care — and  that  is  the  simple  fact  that 
physicians  avoid  the  nursing  home  and 
do  not  view  it  as  part  of  the  medical 
continuum. 

A  1960  report  issued  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Pi'oblems  of  the  Aged  and  Ag- 
ing of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  concluded  that : 

Management  of  patients  in  nursing  homes 
by  physicians  is  either  lacking  or  inadequate. 

Unfortunately,  things  have  not 
changed  very  much  since  then. 

Testimony  received  in  past  sessions  by 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Long-Term 
Care,  indicate  that  doctors  have  little 
interest  in  niu'sing  homes  for  a  variety  of 
reasons. 

First,  it  is  more  difflcult  to  deal  with 
aged  patients,  many  of  whom  cannot 
communicate  with  the  physician. 

Second,  the  staff  of  nui'smg  homes  is 
not  trained  in  the  same  sophisticated  de- 
gree as  hospital  staffs,  which  handicaps 
tlie  physicians. 

Third,  most  nursing  homes  ai'e  located 
some  distance  away  from  hospitals  or 
other  health  facilities,  and  it  requiies 
extra  time  for  the  physicians  to  travel 
to  them. 

Fourth,  doctors  tend  to  be  "acute-ori- 
ented"— wliat  I  call  the  "Marcus  Welby 
syndrome" — and  prefer  to  treat  younger 
patients  in  whom  they  can  see  marked 
improvement.  "In  a  nursing  home  all  you 
can  do  is  postpone  death"  we  were  told. 

Fifth,  many  doctors  feel  that  it  is  de- 
pressing to  visit  nursing  homes;  that  it  is 
unpleasant  to  work  with  patients  who 
aie  unstimulated,  unresourceful  and 
many  of  whom  have  been  rejected  by 
theii'  own  families. 

Sixth,  there  is  no  organized  medical 
staff  in  most  nursing  homes.  Tliere  might 
be  as  many  as  40  physicians  serving  a 
nuising  home  of  140  patients — each  doc- 
tor a  law  imto  himself  with  little  knowl- 
edge about  the  patients  of  his  fellow 
physicians  and  with  no  one  in  a  posi- 
tion of  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  patients  on  whom  he  can  rely. 

Seventh,  payments  are  low  for  physi- 
cian visits  under  medicare  and  medi- 
caid. 

The  root  of  the  problem  is,  of  course, 
that  geriatrics  has  not  developed  as  a 
specialty  in  this  country.  There  is  unim- 
peachable evidence  that  the  medical 
problems  of  the  elderly  require  separate 
and  specialized  education.  Tliis  educa- 
tion is  not  readily  available  in  the  United 


States.  My  personal  survey  of  schools  of 
medicine  in  this  country  turned  up  the 
fact  that  only  three  schools  have  any- 
thing approaching  a  department  of 
geriatrics.  My  bill  would  provide  the 
funds  and  the  incentive  to  correct  this 
situation. 

Tliere  is  much  we  can  learn  from  oth- 
er countries,  notably  Sweden  and  Eng- 
land in  this  matter.  As  we  continue  to 
lengtlien  tlie  lifespan  we  will  be  con- 
fronted with  more  and  more  people  liv- 
ing into  their  eighties  and  nineties.  The 
practice  of  medicine  must  grow  to  keep 
pace  with  tlieir  needs.  Pi-esent  research 
indicates  that  we  are  very  close  to  a  ma- 
jor bi-eakthrough  in  inhibiting  the  aging 
process  with  chemotherapy. 

However,  tliere  is  a  real  paucity  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  appropriate  diag- 
nostic and  therapeutic  techniques  for 
people  advanced  in  years.  For  this  reason 
I  will  support  Senator  Eagleton's  bill 
shortly  to  be  introduced,  creating  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Geriatrics  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  this  effect  in  the  last  Congress 
and  I  sliall  not  reintroduce  it  because  I 
anticipate  the  passage  in  this  Congress 
of  the  Eagleton  bill.  It  passed  last  ses- 
sion only  to  meet  with  an  11th  hour 
Presidential  pocket  veto. 

My  bill  to  help  establish  department 
of  geriatrics  in  schools  of  medicine  takes 
one  small  step  toward  the  goal  of  helping 
the  medical  profession  recognize  the 
needs  of  tlie  infirm  elderly,  and  train- 
ing to  meet  them. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  sponsored  a 
series  of  seminars,  financed  by  an  HEW 
grant,  to  acquaint  their  membership  with 
the  needs  of  long-term  care  patients. 
However,  a  much  broader  program  is  re- 
quired, and  I  hope  this  bill  will  be  ap- 
proved swiftly. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  765.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VH  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  train  cer- 
tain veterans,  with  appropriate  experi- 
ence as  paramedical  personnel,  to  serve 
as  medical  assistants  in  long-term  health 
care  facilities.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

TRAINING  OF  PARAMEDICAL  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  authorize 
grants  to  train  certain  veterans  with  ap- 
propriate experience  as  paramedical  per- 
sonnel— Medics — to  serve  as  medical  as- 
sistants in  long-term  care  facilities. 

This  bill  is  offered  as  a  way  of  amelio- 
rating one  of  the  major  problems  in  the 
field  of  long-term  care — the  absence  of 
the  physician  from  the  nursing  home 
setting.  I  am  discussing  many  of  tlie  rea- 
sons for  the  physician's  absence  in  a 
statement  I  am  making  today  in  intro- 
ducing my  bill  to  provide  grants  to 
schools  of  medicine  to  establish  depart- 
ments of  geriatrics. 

However,  I  neglected  to  mention  one 
important  factor  because  I  felt  it  would 
be  moie  appropriate  to  the  discussion  of 
legislation  to  train  paramedical  person- 
nel. That  is  the  well-known  fact  that 
physicians  are  in  very  short  supply,  and 
therefore  many  of  them  are  greatly  over- 
worked. This  results  in  a  particularly 


seriou.'i  physician  sliortage  in  rural  areas. 
The  Congress  has  tried  to  remedy  tin.', 
shortage  by  using  Federal  grants,  or  by 
forgi\'ing  Federal  loans,  when  medical 
student.s  in  training  agree  to  practice 
later  c«i  for  a  given  peiiod  in  areas  ol 
greate.st  need. 

Tile  competition  for  tiie  physician's 
time  works  a  particular  iiardship  on 
nursing  homes.  They  do  not  fare  well.  To 
a  certain  extent,  certain  Federal  policies 
under  medicare  tend  to  increase  Uie 
problem. 

Under  medicare  original  regulations  a 
physician  was  required  to  see  patients 
every  30  days.  This  was  not  always  hon- 
ored. I  rcgiet  to  say.  New  rules  now  re- 
quire a  physician  who  sees  a  patient  more 
than  once  a  month  to  provide  a  list  of 
reasons  wliy  additional  visits  were  neces- 
sai-y.  So  what  was  originally  a  require- 
ment to  insure  that  patients  are  visited 
regularly,  lias  been  turned  into  a  limi- 
tation. 

One  solution  to  infrequent  physician 
visits  to  nui'sing  homes  is  to  give  medical 
corpsmen  discliarged  from  the  armed 
services  a  concentrated  course  in  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  geriatric  patients  and  then 
let  them  serve  as  medical  assistants  in 
nursing  liomes.  My  bill  authorizes  just 
that.  It  would  authorize  $2 '2  million  in 
fi.scal  1974,  and  $5  million  in  the  next  3 
fiscal  years.  It  is  not  a  new  concept  and 
HEW  has  experimented  with  it  to  some 
degree.  I  find  it  totally  sensible,  I  hope 
this  bill  will  be  enacted. 


By  Mr  MOSS: 
S.  766.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro\  ide  for 
the  making  of  erants  to  appropriate  col- 
leges and  universities  to  assist  them  in 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  pro- 
prams  for  the  trainini?  of  physicians'  as- 
sistants. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

TRMNING  OF   PHYPICI.^NS'  ASSI.STANTS 

Mr,  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  making 
i;rants  to  colleges  and  universities  to  as- 
sist them  in  establishing  programs  for 
the  training  of  physicians  assistants. 
This  bill  repre.sents  an  effort  to  increase 
the  supply  of  physicians  ai>.sistants  so 
they  can  help  ease  the  shortage  of 
physicians  generally  and  specifically  the 
shortage  in  nursing  homes. 

I  define  "phy.sician's  assistants "  a.s 
they  are  defined  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  Committee  on  the  sub- 
ject: 

A  skilled  person  qxialiued  by  academic  and 
practical  training  to  provide  patient  services 
under  the  direction  of  a  licensed  physician 
who  is  rp.sponsible  for  tlio  performance  of 
that  assistant. 

This  bill  is  another  segment  of  my  ef- 
forts to  upgrade  the  quahty  of  medical 
care  ui  long-term  care  facilities.  Other 
bills  I  am  introducing  would  help  esuib- 
lish  geriatrics  as  a  specialty  in  this  coun- 
try, and  train  medical  corpsmen  in 
yeiiatiics  so  that  they  might  as^sume 
seme  responsibility  in  nursing  home.';. 

I  al.so  intend  to  introduce,  in  the  future, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  the  training  of  a 
corps  of  nurse  practitioners  compased 
mainly  of  registered  nurses  wlio  have 
completed  two  additional  semesters  ol 
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specialized  work  in  geriatrics.  These 
nurse  practitioners  could  then  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  medical  care  in  long- 
term  care  facilities,  subject  to  the  over- 
iill  control  and  responsibility  of  the 
physician  under  contract  with  the  fa- 
cility. 

I  believe  that  both  physician's  assist- 
.-^nts  and  nurse  practitioners,  if  trained 
in  geriatrics,  can  do  much  to  ameliorate 
the  medical  problems  of  long-term  care 
facilities. 

My  present  bill  authorizes  $10  million 
a  year  to  qualify  colleges  and  universities 
for  the  training  of  physician's  assistants. 
I  hope  we  can  take  final  action  on  it  this 
session. 

It  was  included  in  H.R.  1.  the  social 
security  amendments  enacted  in  the  92d 
Congress,  but  only  on  a  demonstration 
basis.  The  provision  in  H.R.  1  authorizes 
the  Secretary  to  conduct  experiments 
with  the  use  of  physician's  assistants  and 
nurse  practitioners  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  their  future  use.  I  look 
forward  to  the  results  of  these  demon- 
stration projects,  because  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  effective  use  of  nurse  practition- 
ers and  physician's  assistants  can  mean 
marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
medical  care,  particularly  to  the  1  million 
residents  of  oiu-  nursing  homes. 


community    responsibilities    which    are 
rightfully  those  of  local  government. 


By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  I  : 

S.  767.  A  bill  to  faciUtate  the  incor- 
poration of  the  reclamation  townsite  of 
Page.  Ariz..  Glen  Canyon  unit,  Colorado 
River  storage  project,  as  a  municipality 
xmder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  facilitate  the  incor- 
poration of  the  reclamation  townsite  of 
Page.  Ariz.  The  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion would  be  to  separate  the  unincor- 
porated area  in  Coconino  County,  Ariz., 
known  as  Page,  from  the  Colorado  River 
storage  project. 

By  enactment  of  this  bill  the  people 
of  the  community  could  enjoy  self-gov- 
ernment under  the  laws  of  Arizona.  The 
real  and  personal  property  interests  of 
the  United  States  within  the  described 
municipal  boxmdary  would  be  transfer- 
red to  municipality  when  the  property 
is  no  longer  needed  by  the  United  States. 

The  town  of  Page  developed  in  con- 
junction with  the  construction  of  Glenn 
Canyon  Dam  and  the  associated  recrea- 
tion*-'.  areas  around  Lake  Powell.  With 
the  completion  of  these  facilities  the 
town  has  experienced  a  transition  from 
an  encampment  for  those  who  built  these 
projects  to  a  community  of  permanent 
residents  who  wish  to  become  self-gov- 
erning. This  legislation  meets  their  ob- 
jective and  over  a  10-year  period  relieves 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Secre- 
tary of  Department  of  Interior  of  the 
burden  and  responsibility  of  managing  a 
community. 

The  character  of  the  town  of  Page  is 
changing  and  developing  at  a  rapid  rate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  area,  ranging 
from  tourism  to  the  business  of  provid- 
ing a  vast  array  of  services  for  miles 
around.  The  bill  Is  structured  to  enable 
the  municipality  to  assume  the  fiscal  and 


By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  him.self.  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
Pastore.  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Biden, 
Mr.       Williams,       and       Mr. 
Brooke > : 
S.  768.  A  bill  to  provide  improved  high- 
speed rail  passenger  service  between  Bos- 
ton. Ne     York,  and  Washington,  by  1976. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

SPIRIT    OF    '76    HIOH    SPEED    R.Ml.    ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Senators 
Weicker,  Pell,  Kennedy.  Brooke,  Javits, 
ScoTT  of  Pennsylvania,  Ribicoff,  Pas- 
tore,  Beall,  Biden,  and  Williams,  and 
I  today  introduce  the  Spirit  of  '76  Rail 
Passenger  Act.  The  bill  would  provide  for 
high-speec"  rail  passenger  .service  between 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Washington,  D.C., 
by  authorizing  necessary  improvement  to 
the  existing  rail  route  and  by  directing 
Amtrak  to  use  advanced-designed  equip- 
ment for  such  service. 

It  is  no  secret  that  we  have  created  a 
giant  problem  in  densely  populated  re- 
gions of  our  country  by  a  single-minded 
fixation  on  the  automobile  as  the  pri- 
mary mode  of  passenger  transportation. 
Where  the  automobile  was  once  a  con- 
venient and  pleasant  means  of  transpor- 
tation, today  it  all  too  often  brings  ag- 
gravation, congestion,  environmental  de- 
terioration, and  a  heavy  toll  of  fatal 
accidents. 

The  automobile  once  was  an  alterna- 
tive means  of  getting  from  one  place  to 
another.  In  our  failure  to  develop  and 
modernize  rail  passenger  services  we 
have  lost  the  balance  among  transporta- 
tion modes  and  the  weight  has  shifted  to 
the  automobile.  As  a  consequence  we  have 
deprived  ourselves  of  the  benefits  of  both 
the  automobile  and  the  railroad. 

The  Spirit  of  '76  Rail  Passenger  Act 
is  introduced  with  the  goal  of  moving  us 
one  step  closer  to  achieving  the  neces- 
sary balance  between  the  automobile 
and  other  modes  of  transportation. 
Metroliner  service  has  clear  evidence  that 
passengers  can  be  attracted  to  trains.  It 
also  shows  that  speed  is  the  dominant 
criterion  in  bringing  people  to  the  rail- 
roads for  the  relatively  short  haul  or 
charter  service.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
high-speed  service  made  possible  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor  by  the  roadbed 
improvements  and  advanced-designed 
equipment  contemplated  in  the  bill  will 
lead  the  way  for  modern,  high-speed 
trains  in  other  corridors  throughout  the 
Nation,  including  Chicago-Indianapolis- 
Cincinnati. 

The  service  contemplated  in  our  bill 
should  be  available  by  1976.  Such  service 
would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  our  Nation's 
bicentennial.  It  would  combine  useful 
service  to  the  people  of  the  Northeast 
while  demonstrating  new  avenues  for 
solution  of  psissenger  service.  It  would 
reflect  the  pathfinding  spirit  and  inven- 
tive genius  of  our  forefathers  while 
bringing  freedom  for  the  confining  con- 
gestion of  an  unbalanced  antiquated 
transportation  system. 

Mr.  President,  section  3  of  the  bill  di- 
rects Amtrak  to  establish  high-speed  rail 
passenger  service  between  Boston,  New 


York,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  using  ad- 
vanced-designed equipment. 

Sections  4  and  5  increase  Amtrak's 
loan  guarantee  authority  and  its  direct 
appropriations  authority  to  allow  it  to 
purchase  equipment,  make  terminal  im- 
provements, and  undertake  the  construc- 
tion contemplated  by  the  bill. 

Section  5  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  construct  railroad  im- 
provements recommended  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  report  entitled 
"Recommendations  for  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor Transportation." 

Sections  6,  7,  and  8  provide  labor  pro- 
tection to  assure,  first,  that  work  done 
pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be  done  by 
railroad  personnel  who  have  customarily 
performed  such  work;  second,  that  fair 
and  equitable  arrangements  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interest  of  railroad  em- 
ployees shall  be  undertaken;  and  third, 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contracts  for  the  performance 
of  construction  work  shall  be  paid  pre- 
vailing wages. 

Sections  9  and  10  pertain  to  condem- 
nation powers  and  section  1 1  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Ti-ansportation  to  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  no  less 
than  once  a  year  with  respect  to  activities 
carried  out  under  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  $400  million  is  appro- 
priated in  this  bill  for  attainment  by  the 
Secretary  of  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  or  improving 
rights-of-way,  trackage,  bridges,  grade 
crossings,  safety,  and  other  related  fa- 
cilities, such  as  those  recommended  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  his 
report  of  September  1971.  entitled  "Rec- 
ommendations for  Northeast  Corridor 
Transportation."  I  believe  that  the  op- 
erations envisioned  by  this  bill  will  be 
profitable.  If  substantial  profits  do  ac- 
crue. Amtrak  can  use  the  extra  money 
to  pay  for  further  improvements  in  the 
corridor  and  for  improvements  else- 
where. Congress  has  appropriated  over 
$5  billion  for  waterway  projects  without 
any  expectation  of  repayment  from  pro- 
fits or  user  charges.  The  cost-benefit  ratio 
of  this  project  will  equal  or  exceed  that 
of  any  waterway  project.  As  a  step  to- 
ward a  more  balanced  transportation 
system,  I  believe  that  we  must  evaluate 
and  finance  railroad  projects  on  the  same 
basis  as  waterway  projects. 

The  Spirit  of  '76  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  would  permit  the  implementa- 
tion of  DOT'S  Northeast  Corridor  report, 
I  have  chosen  this  approach  because  it 
allows  us  to  make  use  of  existing  facili- 
ties. Further,  the  report  furnishes  spe- 
cific and  detailed  documentation  for  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill.  Thus,  utilizing 
existing  work,  we  may  expect  quick 
progress  from  the  measure. 

Service  and  facility  improvements  con- 
templated by  this  bill  will  permit.  In  a 
relatively  short  time,  nonstop  schedules 
of  2  hours  between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, and  2%  hours  between  New  York 
and  Boston,  based  on  the  use  of  Metro- 
line-type  equipment  with  relatively  con- 
ventional suspension  systems.  Faster 
schedules  might  be  attained  through  the 
utilization  of  equipment  with  advanced 
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banking  suspension  systems  which  allow 
for  substantially  faster  speeds  on  curves. 
The  United  Aircraft  turbo  train  is  but 
one  example.  Another,  the  British  "Ad- 
vanced Passenger  Train"  is  now  in  the 
testing  state,  as  is  the  Canadian  LRC. 
The  French  have  their  own  version  of 
the  turbo  train  in  revenue  service. 

This  bill  requires  that  Amtrak  be  the 
operating  agency  for  the  service.  Many 
of  us  in  the  Senate,  including  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker'  and 
I,  have  been  rather  critical  of  Amtrak's 
performance.  Hopefully,  there  wiU  be 
considerable  improvement  by  the  time 
the  track  and  roadway  improvements  are 
complete  and  the  trains  are  ready  to  roll. 
If  not,  we  will  have  to  consider  the  alter- 
native of  organizing  a  regional  agency 
to  run  the  service. 

The  bill  is  consistent  with  and  com- 
plementary to  the  Interstate  Railroad 
Act,  which  I  introduced  together  with 
Senators  Taft,  Weicker,  Pell,  and  Wil- 
liams. That  bill  is  intended  to  rehabili- 
tate main  line  railroads  throughout  the 
country  to  allow  80-mile-an-hour  opera- 
tion for  both  freight  and  passenger  trains 
although  it  does  not  contain  funding 
for  the  provision  of  facilities  in  specific 
corridors  for  high  speed  passenger 
operations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  768 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Avierica  in  Congress  assejnblcd.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Spirit  of  '76  High 
Speed  Rail  Act. " 

riNDINCS   AND    DECLARATION    OF   PUEPOSB 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that  public 
convenience  and  necessity  require  modern, 
efficient,  intercity  railroad  passenger  service, 
as  part  of  a  balanced  transportation  system, 
to  provide  fast  and  comfortable  transix)rta- 
tioa  between  crowded  urban  areas  in  the 
Northesist  Corridor  of  the  United  States;  that 
rail  passenger  service  can  help  alleviate  con- 
gested highways  and  airways;  that  rail  pas- 
senger service  offers  one  of  the  safest  forms 
of  transportation;  that  to  become  a  viable 
and  competitive  system,  rail  passenger  serv- 
ice should  operate  between  Boston  and  New 
York,  and  between  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, in  two  hours;  that  an  appropriate  date 
for  the  initiation  of  such  service  would  bo 
1976,  when  millions  of  additional  travelers 
are  expected  to  use  transportation  facilities 
between  historical  centers  in  the  Northeast 
Corridor;  and  that  to  enhance  this  invest- 
ment In  improved  service,  it  should  be  de- 
signed to  coordinate  with  a  plan,  which  could 
be  considered  by  Congress  at  a  future  date, 
to  provide  super  s{>eed  rail  passenger  service 
between  the  same  cities  in  one  hour,  using 
the  high  speed  rail  facilities  as  a  feeder 
service,  for  Implementation  in  the  decade  fol- 
lowing 1976. 

HIGH     SPEED    RAIL    PASSENGER     SERVICE 

Sec.  3.  The  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  established  pursuant  to  the  Rail 
Passenger  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  is  directed 
to  establish  high  speed  rail  passenger  service, 
as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation in  his  report  of  September,  1971, 
entitled  "Recommendations  for  Northeast 
Corridor  Transportation"  between  Boston, 
New  York  and  Washington,  D.C.,  serving  such 
intermediary  stops  as  It  may  determine,  and 
using  facilities  constructed  or  improved  pur- 


suant to  this  Act.  Such  service  shall  utilize 
advanced  design  rolling  stock  in  order  to 
test  the  economic  practicality,  operating  per- 
formance, and  public  acceptance  of  such 
rolling  stock. 

Sec.  4.  Section  602(d)  (2)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  may  not  exceed  $425,000,000  after 
June  30,  1973,  with  $225,000,000  of  loan  pro- 
ceeds to  be  applied  towards  financing  of 
equipment  and  terminal  improvements,  such 
as  those  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  In  his  report  of  September 
1971,  entitled  "Recommendations  for  North- 
east Corridor  Transportation'." 

Sec.  5.  Section  601  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended 
by  inserting,  after  svibsectlon  (b),  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$400,000,000,  for  payment,  pursuant  to  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  tJnlted  States  Army, 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  or  improving 
rights  of  way,  trackage,  bridges,  grade  cross- 
ings, safety  and  other  related  facilities,  such 
as  those  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  his  report  of  September 
1971,  entitled  'Recommendations  for  North- 
east Corridor  Transportation'.  Any  sums  ap- 
propriated shall  be  available  until  expended." 

Sec.  6.  Construction  or  Improvements 
made  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  done  by 
railroaxl  personnel  under  the  supervision  of 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. Such  railroad  personnel  shall  be  those 
who  have  customarily  performed  such  work. 
Construction  or  improvements  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall,  in  addition,  utilize 
railroad  facilities  to  the  maximum  extent. 
Contracts  for  tlie  performance  of  work  not 
customarily  performed  by  railroad  personnel 
or  facilities  shall  be  entered  into  by  means 
of  competitive  bidding. 

Sec.  7.  Prior  to  entering  into  any  under- 
taking for  the  performance  of  work  described 
in  Sections  4  and  6  of  this  Act,  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  shall  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  that  there 
has  been  executed  an  agreement  or  agree- 
ments between  railroads  Involved  in  such 
work  and  the  representatives  of  their  em- 
ployees providing  fair  and  equitable  arrange- 
ments for  the  protection  of  the  Interests  of 
such  employees  which  may  be  affected  by 
such  work;  provided,  however,  that  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  executed  agreement  or 
agreements  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  who 
shall  prescribe,  prior  to  any  undertaking  of 
such  work,  the  protective  arrangements  to 
apply  in  connection  with  the  performance  of 
such  work.  Any  such  protective  arrangements 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  provide  no  less  protection  for  the  inter- 
ests of  such  employees  than  those  protective 
arrangements  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  under  the  provisions  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended. 

Sec.  8.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure 
that  all  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  and  subcontractors  in  the 
performance  of  such  construction  work  shall 
be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  le.ss  than  those 
prevailing  on  similar  constructions  in  the 
locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  The  Corps  shall  not  enter  into  any 
contract  or  agreement  without  first  obtain- 
ing adequate  assurance  that  required  labor 
standards  will  be  maintained  on  the  con- 
struction work.  Health  and  safety  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pur- 
suant to  section  333  of  tiUe  40  shall  be 
applicable  to  all  construclion  work  per- 
formed by  a  railroad  employee.  Wage  rates 
provided  for  in  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments  negotiated    under   and   purbuant   to 


the  Railway  Labor  Act  shall  be  considered 
as  being  in  compliance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

Sec.  9.  Tlie  Secretary  of  Transportation 
may  cause  proceedings  to  be  instituted,  ii. 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  in  any  court 
having  Jurisdiction  of  such  proceedings,  for 
the  acquisition  of  other  than  existing  rail- 
road owned  assets,  by  condemnation  of  any 
land,  easement,  right-of-way,  or  material 
needed  to  enable  the  Corps  of  Engineers  tt» 
perform  work  pursuant  to  this  Act;  such 
proceedings  to  be  prosecuted  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  relating  to  suits  for  the  con- 
demnation of  property  of  the  stales  wherein 
the  proceedings  may  be  instituted:  Proiidctf. 
houever.  That  when  the  owner  of  siidi  land. 
easement,  right-of-way,  or  material  shall  fix 
a  price  for  the  same,  which  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  be 
reasonable,  he  may  purchase  the  same  at 
such  price  without  further  delay:  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  the  Secretary  of  Trnns- 
portation  Is  authorized  to  accept  donations 
of  lands,  easements,  rights-of-way.  or  ma- 
terials required  for  such  work.  In  any  con- 
demnation proceeding  Instituted  under  this 
Act.  where  only  a  part  of  any  parcel,  lot  or 
tract  of  land  shall  be  taken,  the  court  shall 
take  into  consideration  by  way  of  reducing 
the  amount  of  compensation  any  special  and 
direct  benefits  to  the  remainder  arising  from 
the  work. 

Sec.  10.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  in 
any  condemnation  proceedings  hereinbefore 
authorized,  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
right  to  take  immediate  posse.ssion  of  lands, 
easements,  rights  of  way.  or  material,  to  tjie 
extent  of  tlie  interest  to  be  acquired,  pro- 
vided, that  certain  and  adequate  provision 
shall  have  been  made  for  the  payment  of 
just  compensation  to  the  party  or  parties 
entitled  thereto,  by  the  deposit  of  moneys  or 
other  form  of  security  in  such  amount  and 
form  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  court  in 
which  such  proceedings  shall  be  instituted. 
The  respondent  or  respondents  may  move  at 
any  time  in  the  court  to  Increase  the 
ainotmts  or  securities,  and  the  court  shall 
make  such  order  as  shall  be  Just  in  the 
premises  and  as  shall  adequately  protect  the 
respondent.  In  every  case  the  proceedings  in 
condemnation  shall  be  diligently  prosecuted 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  In  order  that 
such  compen.satlon  may  be  promptly  ascer- 
tained and  paid. 

Src.  11.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress no  less  often  than  annually  with  re- 
spect to  activities  carried  out  under  thw 
Act.  The  Secretary  shall,  if  requested  by  am- 
appropriate  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
House  of  Representatives,  furnish  such  com- 
mittee with  Information  concerning  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY : 
S.J.  Res.  50.  A  joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  proclaim  the  last 
week  in  June  of  each  year  as  "Nation;!  1 
Autistic  Children's  Week."  Referred  t<} 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

N.^TIONAL    AtTISTIC    CHILDREN'S    WIFK 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  reintroducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
proclaim  the  la.st  week  of  June  of  each 
year  as  National  Autistic  Children's 
Week. 

The  plight  of  autistic  children  in  this 
country  is  truly  a  sad  one.  Inadequate 
programs,  inadequately  funded,  cause 
thousands  of  parents  throughout  the 
country  the  anguish  of  trying  without 
.success  to  provide  the  education  and 
treatment  which  can  enable  these  chil- 
dren to  lead  normal  lives. 

During  the  past  year,  I  have  become 
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leeply  concerned  about  the  meager  ef- 
forts by  both  Federal  and  State  govern- 
nents  to  help  these  children. 

In  fact,  they  have  been  completely 
;xcluded  from  the  one  major  Federal 
jrogram  wliich  could  offer  tliem  substan- 
lal  assistance — the  Developmental  Dis- 
ibilities  Act. 

During   this  session   of  Congress,   we 

^ill  have  the  opportunity  to  revise  the 

law  and  to  right  what  I  consider  to  be  a 

ragic  exclusion.  I  plan  to  join  in  leading 

hat  effort,  because  I  believe  we  must 

end  that  needless  discrimination. 

I  would  emphasize  that  thir  effort  is 
n  no  way  designed  to  dilute  the  resources 
;ivailable  for  programs  for  the  mentally 
:  etarded  children  with  other  develop- 
1  riental  disabilities.  We  must  increase  the 
:  unding  levels  to  a.-sure  that  all  of  these 
I  hildren  receive  adequate  programs. 

In  addition  Senator  Holli.ncs  has  re- 
rently  reintroduced  S.  34.  the  AuUstio 
Children  Research  Act.  a  bill  to  provide 
accelerated  research  and  development  in 
Ihe  care  and  treatment  of  aiiti.^tic  chil- 
dren. I  support  him  in  this  effort. 

Both  of  these  bills  will  make  important 
nrogress  toward  helping  the  autistic 
( hild.  But  more  is  needed.  La.'^t  summer. 
:  vi.sited  the  Reits  Davis  Cliild  Study 
<  Center  in  Los  Angeles. 

This  center  provides  an  excellent  ex- 
i  rnple  of  what  can  be  done  to  provide 
•  ducation  and  treatment  for  autistic 
(  hildren.  The  community  support  which 
this  center  has  teen  able  to  muster  has 
teen  most  impre-bsive.  In  fact,  it  ha.s  en- 
i.bled  the  center  to  survive  a.-  one  ol  the 
lew  which  provides  i^ervices  for  autistic 
( hildren. 

But  the  need  far  exceeds  the  limited 
]  esources  of  centers  such  as  this.  .And  for 
that  reason  I  am  offering  this  resolution 
to  aid  in  increaiing  public  awareness  of 
t  lie  needs  of  these  children  and  to  build 
1  he  public  support  needed  to  gam  pa'^sage 
c  f  an  adequate  revision  of  the  Develop- 
nental  Disabilities  Act  this  year. 

Through  the  observance  of  National 
autistic  Children's  Week  it  is  my  hope 
that  v,e  can  gain  that  awareness  and 
support.  One  very  tangible  benefit  might 
le  an  increase  in  early  identification  of 
(hUdren  with  autism.  It  might  also  serve 
to  publicize  e.xisting  programs  and  serv- 
ices for  autistic  children  whose  parents 
f  re  as  yet  unaware  of  those  services. 

Observance  of  this  week  would  offer 
I  ew  hope  to  thousands  of  parents  of 
futistic  children  throughout  the  country 
£  nd  I  hope  this  resolution  can  be  adopted 
early  this  year. 

Last  year,  in  an  attempt  to  change  the 
regulations  implementing  the  Develop- 
I -.ent  Disabilities  Act  to  include  autistic 
children.    I    wrote    to   HEW    Secretary 

I  lichardson  asking  him  to  join  me  in  this 
€  ffort.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
correspondence  be  printed  at  this  point 

I I  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
sjondence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
t  le  Record,  as  follows: 
1  on.  Elliot  L.  Richarlison, 
Sfc-ctary,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Seciieta«t:  It  Is  my  understanding 
t  -.ai  you  will  shortly  issue  regulations  Imple- 
I  tenting  tbe  Developmental  Disabilities  Serv- 


Ices  and  Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1970. 
As  you  Icnow,  this  legislation  aiisists  States  in 
constructing  facilities  for  and  providing  serv- 
ices to  persons  affected  by  so  called  "Uevel- 
opmental  disabilities"  which  originate  in 
childhood  and  constitute  a  substantial  and 
continuing  handicap  to  the  individual. 

Section  102(a)  (5)  of  that  Act  defines  the 
term  •■developmental  disability  "  for  purposes 
of  the  legislation  as  follows: 

"A  disability  attributable  to  mental  re- 
tardation, cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  or  another 


National  Historic  Preservation  Week. 
Referred  to  tiie  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing for  appropriate  reference  a 
joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week  of 
May  6  as  National  Historic  Preservation 
Week. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  foimding  of  this  Re- 


neuroiogicai  condition  of  an  individual  found     PUblic,  and  I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting 

time  to  recognize  our  heritage  than  the 
week  of  May  6  through  May  12  which 
will  coincide  with  the  national  awards 
presentation  of  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  it  is  neces- 
sar>-  that  the  American  people  give 
heightened  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  the  towns  and  villages,  the  buildings 
and  places  across  the  land  which  hr.ve 
shaped  our  lives  and  which  are  the  tan- 
gible evidence  of  our  past  as  a  people. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  historic  preservation  to  our 
country  today  and  in  the  bicentennial 
era  immediately  before  us,  I  consider 
this  mea.sure  particularly  appropriate  in 
light  of  the  dramatic  growth  in  public 
interest  in  historic  preservation  iii  re- 
cent years. 


by  the  Secretary  to  be  closely  related  to 
mental  retardation  or  to  require  treatment 
similar  to  that  rcqiuretl  for  mentally  re- 
tarded individuals  Tive  di-sability  must  have 
originated  befcre  the  age  of  eighteen  and 
have  continued  or  be  expected  to  continue 
indefinitely  ai.d  must  constitute  a  substan- 
tial hondkap  to  the  individtial  in  question." 

It  :5  my  uiiiit;rilandiijg.  however,  that  dur- 
ing the  two  years  since  the  enacLnient  of 
this  la*-,  no  'other  neurological  condition" 
has  been  included  m  the  coverage  of  this  law 
despite  the  clear  intent  of  the  language  that 
sucii  inclusions  be  made. 

I  am  writing  to  you  at  this  time  to  urge 
that  you  institute  procedures  to  carry  out 
the  maiuiate  contained  ;ii  the  law  for  in- 
cU'sioii  of  children  aiiiioted  with  other  De- 
velopmental d:.sabil:ties  The  use  of  such 
prccedures  vvo'tld  enable  your  Department  to 
make  specific  recommendations  for  increased 
resources  and  expansion  of  coverage  under 
liie  .^ct  when  it  is  considered  for  renewal 
uest  year. 

A  bpecinc  example  of  the  need  for  such 
expansion  is  childfcood  aut.sm.  Childhootl 
ant'3m  is  a  profoundly  haiidicapping  dis- 
turbance whicli  appears  very  early  in  life 
and  rern.ams  a  handicap  throughout  life. 
Cliaracteristlcally.  cluldren  come  to  medical 
attention  during  the  soco:id  year  of  life  v.  ith 
developmental  retardation.  Frequently,  they 
are  suspected  to  be  deaf  becaiL-^c  of  their 
poor  social  contact.  lack  of  general  develop- 
iiiental  skills  and  inability  to  learn  sr  cial 
skills  The  prognosis  for  these  children  is 
very  bad.  For  children  with  a  low  IQ  and 
who  have  no  speech  by  age  5.  their  fut.ire  is 
almost  certainly  chrome  mstitulipnalizatior.. 
For  these  reasons  I  believe  childhocd  autism 
should  be  included  under  the  Act  so  that 
these  children  may  pain  the  be;  eTits  of  the 
facilities  and  services  provided  by  it. 

.\t  nre.sei'.t.  autistic  children  are  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  benefits  of  this  program 
dej^pite  their  tremendous  need  for  those 
benefits.  The  principal  rea.son  for  the;r  ex- 
clusion is  the  meager  funding  of  the  present 
program.  The  re.sotirces  presently  available 
under  the  Act  arc  inadequate  even  for  those 
groups,  such  as  the  mentalU-  retarded,  which 
are  specifically  included  in  th-»  law.  Inclu- 
sion of  autistic  children  shouUl.  therefore, 
not  be  made  at  the  cost  of  reduced  eTort  or 
resource.s  for  those  presentlv  covered. 

But.  they  can  be  included  in  a  revised  and 
expanded  program  which  the  Confre.ss  can 
enact  next  year.  By  Including  in  the  new 
rog'.ilations  a  process  for  identification  of 
other  di-abilities.  such  as  childhood  autism, 
which  merit  coverage  under  this  program 
and  then  by  making  appropriate  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  based  thereon, 
your  Department  could  make  a  major  con- 
tr:bution  toward  bringing  new  hope  to  thou- 
sands of  parents  and  children  across  the 
countrv. 

Sincerely, 

John  V.  Tvnnxt, 

U.S.  Senator. 


ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS        OP 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Snator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  G.t.wELi  and 
the  Sinator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurn'eyi 
were  added  as  casponsors  of  S.  19.  a  bill 
to  authorize  a  program  to  develop  and 
demonstrate  low-cost  means  of  prevtnt- 
in^'  '^hcrelinr  erosion. 

S.    21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  "Mr.  Allen >,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible>, 
Senator     from     Tenncsee      (Mr. 


the 


By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for   himself, 
Mr.  Bible,  and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 
S.J.  Res.  51.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  the  cal- 
endar week  beginning  May  6,  1973,  as 


BnocK),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr. 
GoLDWATER  I ,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
'Mr.  ScoTT',  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
'Mr.  Talmadge),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Tower  ' 
v.eie  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  21,  the 
Continuity  of  Education  Act,  a  bill  to 
prevent  the  forced  transportation  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  students  during 
tlie  course  of  the  school  year. 

S.    40 

Mr.  DOr.lENICI.  Mr.  President.  5  everal 
legislative  initiatives  have  been  intro- 
duced ill  tins  Congress  to  set  up  an  effec- 
tive mechanism  for  Congress  to  fulfill  its 
con'^titutional  responsibility  with  regard 
to  Federal  spending. 

I  am  gratified  to  see  such  initiatives. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  must  reform 
the  budgetary  practices  of  Congress — and 
we  must  do  it  now,  before  this  session 
moves  on  to  other  business. 

We  have  a  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity. It  requires  us  to  appropriate  wisely, 
and  that  means  we  must  set  up  an 
order  of  priorities  among  national  needs. 
If  we  are  actually  to  budget,  we  cannot 
do  so  with  any  logic  until  we  have  agreed 
upon  an  upper  limit  for  appropriations. 
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To  suggest  that  we  continue  in  our 
present  practices,  which  would  be  cha- 
otic if  they  were  followed  by  a  private 
business  or  family,  while  giving  lipserv- 
ice  to  the  rhetoric  about  doing  a  better 
job  of  budgeting  is  to  mislead  our  citi- 
zens. 

Unless  this  body  adopts  a  budget  ceil- 
ing, and  does  it  before  it  proceeds  with 
its  regular  business,  its  expenditures  and 
appropriations  have  no  relevance  to 
sound  fiscal  spending. 

We  must  fulfill  this  duty,  we  must 
begin  to  control  the  expenditures  of  the 
Government,  in  practice,  not  merely  in 
talk,  or  we  cannot  control  inflation  and 
curb  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  the  time  for  action  is 
now — and  the  responsibility  is  ours. 

If  we  are  to  live  up  to  the  responsibil- 
ity which  brought  us  here,  we  should  dis- 
cuss the  bills  which  would  reform  our 
practices — and  we  should  discuss  them 
forthwith. 

The  time  for  hollow  rhetoric  is  past. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  meet  our  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  to  control  ex- 
penditures and  determine  national  prior- 
ities, and  that  we  meet  them  with 
promptness,  with  self-discipline,  and 
with  vigor. 

For  tliis  reason  I  am  pleased  to  join 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Brock)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  on 
their  legislative  proposal  (S.  40)  designed 
to  require  the  Senate  to  face  this  issue 
squarely. 

S.    40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick), 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  49,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  establish 
a  national  cemetery  system  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    59 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator for  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  59,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  improved  medical  care 
to  veterans;  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  certain  dependents  and 
siuTivors  of  veterans;  to  improve  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  career  per- 
sonnel in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgerj'. 

S.    174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montoya,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr,  Hum- 
phrey) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hollings),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  174,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  outpatient  drugs  under  medicare. 

S.    253 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Mai-yland  (Mr.  Beall)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tun- 
NEY)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  255, 
a  bill  to  repeal  certain  provisions  which 
become  effective  January  1,  1974,  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  and  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19''-9  relating  to 
eligibility  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 


program  and  the  direct  commodity  distri- 
bution program. 

S.    275 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles", 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pastore)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
275,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  increasing  income  limita- 
tions relating  to  payment  of  disability 
and  death  pension,  and  dependency  and 
indenmity  compensation. 

S.    324 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  tlie 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
324,  the  Nutritional  Medical  Education 
Act  of  1973,  wlrich  would  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  nu- 
trition education  in  schools  of  medicine 
and  dentistr>'. 

S.    394 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  394,  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to 
reaffirm  that  such  funds  made  available 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams provided  for  in  such  act  be  fully 
obligated  in  said  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    472 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  472,  a  bill 
to  establish  within  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  a  Voter  Registration  Administra- 
tion to  carry  out  a  program  of  financial 
assistance  to  encourage  and  assist  the 
States  and  local  governments  in  register- 
ing voters, 

S.    491 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr,  Dominick)  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
491,  the  Older  Americans  Comprehensive 
Services  Amendments  of  1973. 

S.    502 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  502.  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1973. 

S.    607 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jacksoni 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  607, 
amendments  to  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 

S.    619 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  619.  tlie  Uniform 
Criteria  Act  of  1973. 

S.    622 

At  his  own  request,  Mr.  Curtis  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  622.  a  bill  to 
provide  price  support  for  milk  at  not  less 
than  85  percent  of  the  ])arity  price  there- 
for. 

S.    738 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Muskie,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey   (Mr.  Williams) 


was  added  as  a  cosponsoi  of  S.  738,  a  bill 
to  establish  and  support  State  programs 
for  auto  emission  control  systems. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLU-IION    10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker.  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible i  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr 
Hollincs"  were  added  as  co.^ponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  10,  the  school 
prayer  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

SENATE    JOI.NT    RESOLfTION     II 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen',  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  B.^keri, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett-. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
Brooke  I ,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  '  Mr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  ( Mr.  Cannon  » ,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Goldwater)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Aikansas  (Mr.  McClellan>. 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
MclNTYREi,  the  Senator  from  Wasliint;- 
ton  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  ( Mr.  Moss ' ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood',  the  Senators  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr. 
Peld.  the  Senator  from  lUinoLs  (Mr. 
Percy  I.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr. 
Stevens  i  .  the  Senator  from  Georgia  ( Mr. 
T.\lm,\dce>.  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Senator 
from  Norlli  Dakota  (Mr.  Young >  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  11,  a  joint  resolution  paying 
tribute  to  law  enforcement  officers  of  tliit. 
country  on  Law  Day,  May  1,  1973. 

SIN.^TE    JOINT    RESOLVTION    37 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower »  was 
added  as  co.'^pon.sor  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  37,  designating  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston,  Tex.,  as 
the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
9— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  PROVIDING 
FOR  THE  PRINTING  OF  REMARKS 
OF  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.) 

Mr.  BENTSEN  submitted  the  fcHow- 
ing  concurrent  resolution: 
S.  Con.  Res.  9 
Re.'iolred  by  the  Senate  {the  House  o;  Itci)- 
Tc.icntalii  cf  concurring).  That  tiiere  be 
printed,  with  illusirntioiis.  as  a  Senate  Docu- 
ment and  bound,  midcr  the  direction  of  ihe 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  all  of  the 
speecl-.cs  and  remarks  which  con.stllute  trib- 
utes to  the  life,  character,  and  public  serv- 
ice of  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States,  Lyndon  Bauies  JohnSon.  and  which 
were  delivered  on  January  24  and  25,  lliVJ. 
in  the  rotunda  ol  tlie  Capitol  of  llie  United 
Slates  where  the  remains  of  tlie  late  Pre-i- 
dcnt  lay  in  state,  at  his  funeral  service  held 
at  the  National  City  Christian  Church.  Wasii- 
inpton.  Di.'strict  of  Columbia,  and  at  his  bur- 
ial service  in  Texas,  together  with  such  ad- 
ditional explanatory  matter  as  the  Joint 
Commliice  may  deem  pertinent,  and  all 
speeches  and  remarks  of  tribute  to  the  la^e 
President  delivered  in  the  Hall?  of  Congrc-s. 
Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  and  bound, 
a.-  directed  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Prim- 
ing.   ihirtv-two  thousand  two  hundred  and 


£fty  additional  copies  oX  such  document,  of 
V  hich  twenty-one  thousand  nine  hundred 
a  Id  fifty  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
I-  ouse  of  Representatives  and  ten  thousand 
t  iree  hundred  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
t  ie  Senate. 


£EiN 


j\ATE   RESOLUWON    47— CHANGE 

OP  REFERENCE 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
ask  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
"  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
lidiana  (Mr.  Hahtke),  that  the  Senate 
Cammittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  be  dis- 
:^arged  from  the  further  consideration 
Senate  ResoluticMi  47,  authorizing  ad- 
ional  expenditures  by  the  Committee 
Veterans'  Affairs  for  inquiries  and  in- 
V  istigatiwis,  and  that  it  be  referred  di- 
rtily to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
id  Administration  for  its  consideration. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oi  section,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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SNATE  RESOLUTION  60— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  ES- 
TABLISH A  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
OP  THE  SENATE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
THE  1972  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECmON 
(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 
Mr.  ERVTN  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mans- 
)  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tit>n: 

S    Res    60 

Resolution  to  establish  a  select  committee 

the  Senate  to  conduct   an   investigation 

study  of   the  extent,   if  any.  to   which 

Illegal  improper,  or  unethical  activities  were 

in    by    any    persons,    acting    indi- 

ijlually  or  in  combinaUpn   with  others,  in 

Presidential    eleation    of    1972,    or    any 

atnpalgn,  canvass,  or  other  activity  related 

it. 

Resolved,  Section  1.  (a)  That  there  is 
established  a  select  committee  of  the 
,  which  may  be  called  for  convenience 
expression  the  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
deiitial  Campaign  Activities,  to  conduct  an 
In^Tstlgatlon  and  study  of  the  extent,  if  any, 
which  illegal,  improper,  or  unethical  activ- 
es were  engaged  in  by  any  persons,  acting 
eltfeer  Individually  or  in  combination  with 
iters,  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1972, 
In  any  related  campaign  or  canvass  con- 
by  or  In  behalf  of  any  person  seeking 
nc^nlnation  or  election  as  the  candidate  of 
political  party  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
of  the  United  States  in  such  election, 
to  determine  whether  in  its  Judgment 
occurrences  which  may  be  revealed  by 
Investigation  and  study  indicate  the 
or  desirability  of  the  enactment  of 
congressional  legislation  to  safeguard 
t  electoral  process  by  which  the  President 
the  United  Statec  is  chosen. 

b)  The  select  committee  created  by  this 
resolution  shall  consist  of  five  members  of 

Senate,  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
the  President  of  the  Senate  from  the  ma- 
Jciity  members  of  the  Senate  upon  the  rec- 
or  tmendation  of  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
and  two  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
the   President   of   the   Senate   from   the 
nority  members  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
re<  ommendatitA  of  the  Minority  Leader  of 
Senate.  For  the  pvrpoees  of  paragraph 
of  Bule  XXV  of  the  StAnding  Rules  of 
Senate,  service  of  a  Senator  as  a  mem- 
chairman  or  vice  chairman  of  tlie  select 
nxnlttee  ahall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

c)  The  select  committee  shall  select  a 
chklrman  and   vice   chairman   from   among 

members,  and  adopt  rules  of  procedure  to 
govern  Its  proceedings.  The  vice  chairman 
8h  HI  preside  over  meetings  of  the  select  com- 
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mittee  during  the  absence  of  the  chairman, 
and  discharge  such  other  responsibilities  as 
may  be  a&sipned  to  him  by  the  select  com- 
mittee or  the  ciiairnian.  Vacauices  in  the 
membership  of  the  select  comftUttee  shall  not 
affect  the  a^ithcrity  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  execute  the  functions  of  the  select 
committee,  and  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  as  original  appointments  to  it  are 
m.^de. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  meml>ers  of  the  select 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  Uie 
transaction  of  business,  but  the  select  com- 
mittee may  fix  a  lesser  number  as  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony  or 
depositions. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  select  committee  is 
atuliorized  and  directed  to  do  everything 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  make  the  in- 
vestigation and  study  specified  In  section  1 
(a).  Without  abridging  or  limiting  In  any 
way  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  select 
committee  by  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
Senate  fiu-ther  expressly  authorizes  and  di- 
rects the  select  committee  to  make  a  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  of  the  activities 
of  any  and  all  persons  or  groups  of  persons  or 
organizations  of  any  kind  which  have  any 
tendency  to  reveal  the  full  facts  In  respect 
to  the  following  mailers  or  questions: 

( 1 )  The  breakmg,  entering,  and  bugging  of 
the  headquarters  or  offices  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  in  the  Watergate  Build- 
ing in  Washington.  D.C.; 

(2)  The  monitoring  by  bugging,  eaves- 
dropping, wiretapping,  or  other  surreptitious 
means  of  conversations  or  communications 
occurring  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  head- 
quarters or  offices  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  in  the  Watergate  Building  in 
Washington.  DC; 

(3)  Whether  or  not  any  printed  or  tvped 
cr  written  document  or  paper  or  other  mate- 
rial was  surreptitiously  removed  from  the 
headquarters  or  offices  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  in  the  Watergate  Building 
in  Washington.  DC.  and  thereafter  copied 
or  reproduced  by  photography  or  any  other 
means  for  the  information  of  any  person 
or  political  committee  or  organization; 

(4)  The  preparing,  transmuting,  or  receiv- 
ing by  any  person  for  himself  or  any  political 
committee  or  any  organization  of  any  report 
or  information  concerning  the  activities 
mentioned  in  subdivisions  (1),  (2),  (3)  of 
this  section,  and  the  information  contained 
In  any  such  report; 

(5 1  Whether  any  persons,  acting  Individu- 
ally or  In  combination  with  others,  planned 
the  activities  mentioned  In  subdivisions  ( 1  > , 
(21.  (3).  or  (4)  of  this  section,  or  employed 
any  of  the  participants  in  such  activities  to 
participate  in  them,  or  made  payments  or 
promises  of  payments  of  money  or  other 
things  of  value  to  the  participants  In  such 
activities  or  their  families  for  their  activities, 
or  for  concealing  the  truth  in  respect  to 
them  or  any  of  the  persons  having  any  con- 
nection with  them  or  their  activities,  and,  if 
so.  the  source  of  the  moneys  used  In  such 
payments,  and  the  Identities  and  motives  of 
the  persons  planning  such  activities  or  em- 
ploying the  participants  in  them; 

(6)  Whetlier  any  persons  participating  In 
any  of  the  activities  mentioned  in  subdi- 
visions (1  I.  (2i.  (3),  (4).  or  (5)  of  this  sec- 
tion have  been  induced  by  bribery,  coercion, 
threats,  or  any  other  means  whatsoever  to 
plead  guilty  to  the  charges  preferred  against 
them  in  the  DLstrict  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  to  conceal  or  fail  to  reveal  any 
knowledge  of  any  of  the  activities  mentioned 
In  subdivisions  (li.  (2).  (3).  (4).  or  (5)  of 
this  section,  and.  If  so,  the  Identities  of  the 
persons  Inducing  them  to  do  such  things, 
and  the  identities  of  any  other  persons  or 
any  committees  or  organizations  for  whom 
they  acted; 

(7)  Any  efforts  to  disrupt,  hinder,  impede, 
or  sabotage  In  any  way  any  campaign,  can- 
vass, or  activity  conducted  by  or  In  behalf 


of  any  person  seeking  nomination  or  election 
as  the  candidate  of  any  political  party  for 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  1972  by  Infiltrating  any  poUtical  commit- 
tee or  organization  or  headquarters  or  of- 
fices or  home  or  whereabouts  of  the  person 
seeking  such  nomination  or  election  or  of 
any  person  aiding  him  In  so  doing,  or  by 
bugging  or  eavesdropping  or  wiretapping 
the  conversations,  communications,  plans, 
headquarters,  offices,  home,  or  whereabouts 
of  the  person  seeking  such  nomination  or 
election  or  of  any  other  persons  assisting  him 
in  so  doing,  or  by  exercising  surveillance  over 
the  person  seeking  such  nomination  or  elec- 
tion or  of  any  person  assisting  him  In  so  do- 
ing, or  by  reporting  to  any  other  person  or 
to  any  political  committee  or  organization 
any  information  obtained  by  such  infiltra- 
tion, eavesdropping,  bugging,  wiretapping, 
or  surveillance; 

(8)  Whether  any  person,  acting  individu- 
ally or  in  combination  with  others,  or  po- 
litical committee  or  organization  Induced 
any  of  the  activities  mentioned  in  subdi- 
vision (7)  of  this  section  or  paid  any  of  the 
participants  in  any  such  activities  for  their 
services,  and.  if  so.  the  identities  of  such 
persons,  or  committee,  or  organization,  and 
the  source  of  the  funds  used  by  them  to  pro- 
cure or  finance  such  activities; 

(9(  Any  fabrication,  dissemination,  or 
publication  of  any  false  charges  or  other 
false  information  having  the  purpose  of  dis- 
crediting any  person  seeking  nomination  or 
election  as  the  candidate  of  any  political 
party  to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1972; 

( 10)  The  planning  of  any  of  the  activities 
mentioned  in  subdivisions  (7),  (8),  or  (9) 
of  this  section,  the  employing  of  the  partici- 
pants in  such  activities,  and  the  source  of 
any  moneys  or  things  of  value  which  may 
have  been  given  or  promised  to  the  partici- 
pants in  such  activities  for  their  services. 
and  the  identities  of  any  persons  or  com- 
mittees or  organizations  which  may  have 
been  involved  in  any  way  in  the  planning, 
procuring,  and  financing  of  such  activities. 

(11)  Any  transactions  or  circumstances 
relating  to  the  source,  the  control,  the  trans- 
mission, the  transfer,  the  deposit,  the  storage, 
the  concealment,  the  expenditure,  or  use  in 
the  United  States  or  In  any  other  country, 
of  any  moneys  or  other  things  of  value  col- 
lected or  received  for  actual  or  pretended 
use  in  the  presidential  election  of  1972  or 
in  any  related  campaign  or  canvass  or  activi- 
ties preceding  or  accompanying  such  election 
by  any  person,  group  of  persons,  committee 
or  organization  of  any  kind  acting  or  profess- 
ing to  act  in  behalf  of  any  national  political 
party  or  in  Bupport  of  or  in  opposition  to 
any  person  seeking  nomination  or  election 
to  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
in  1972; 

(12)  Compliance  or  noncompliance  with 
any  act  of  Congress  requiring  the  reporting 
of  the  receipt  or  disbursement  or  use  of  any 
moneys  or  other  things  of  value  mentioned 
in  subdivision  (11)  of  this  section; 

(13)  Whether  any  of  the  moneys  or  things 
of  value  mentioned  In  subdivision  (11)  of 
this  section  were  placed  in  any  secret  fund 
or  place  of  storage  for  use  in  financing  any 
activity  which  was  sought  to  be  concealed 
from  the  public,  and,  if  so,  what  disburse- 
ment OT  expenditure  was  made  of  such  secret 
fund,  and  the  identities  of  any  person  or 
group  of  persons  or  committee  or  organlz.i- 
tion  having  any  control  over  such  secret 
fund  or  the  disbursement  or  expenditure 
of  the  same; 

(14)  Whether  any  books,  checks,  cancelled 
checks,  communications,  correap<Hidence, 
documents,  papers,  physical  evidence,  rec- 
ords, recordings,  t^>es.  or  materials  relat- 
ing to  any  of  the  soatters  or  questions  the 
select  committee  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  Investigate  and  study  have  been  concealed, 
■upprcfised,  or  destroyed  by  any  -penons  mcX- 
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Ing  Individually  or  In  comhlnatlon  with 
others,  and.  If  so,  the  Identities  and  motives 
of  any  such  persons  or  groups  of  persons; 

(15)  Any  other  activities,  clrcumetances, 
materials,  or  transactions  having  a  tend- 
ency to  prove  or  disprove  that  persons  act- 
ing either  individually  or  In  combination 
with  others,  engaged  In  any  Illegal,  Improper, 
or  unethical  activities  In  connection  with  the 
presidential  election  of  1972  or  any  can^algn, 
canvass,  or  activity  related  to  such  election; 

(16)  Whether  any  of  the  existing  laws  of 
the  United  States  are  inadequate,  either  In 
their  provisions  or  manner  of  enforcement 
to  safeguard  the  Integrity  or  purity  of  the 
process  by  which  presidents  are  chosen. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  To  enable  the  select  com- 
mittee to  make  the  investigation  and  study 
authcs'lzed  and  directed  by  this  resolution, 
the  Senate  hereby  empowers  the  select  com- 
mittee as  an  agency  of  the  Senate  ( 1 )  to  em- 
ploy and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  (Ser- 
Ical,  Investigatory,  legal,  technical,  and  other 
assistants  as  It  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate, (2)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or 
place  during  sessions,  recesses  and  adjourn- 
ment periods  of  the  Senate;  (3)  to  hold  hear- 
ings for  taking  testimony  on  oath  or  to  re- 
ceive docuEoentary  or  physical  evidence  re- 
lating to  the  matters  and  questions  It  is  au- 
thorized to  Investigate  or  study;  (4)  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance as  vtrltnesses  of  any  persons  whom  the 
select  committee  believes  have  knowledge  or 
Information  concerning  any  of  the  matters 
or  questions  it  Is  authorized  to  Investigate 
and  study;  (6)  to  require  by  subpena  or  or- 
der any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  em- 
IJloyee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  U-S. 
Government,  or  any  private  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  or  any  officer  or  former  officer 
or  employee  of  any  political  committee  or 
organization  to  produce  for  Its  consideration 
or  for  use  as  evidence  In  its  Investigation 
and  study  any  books,  checks,  cancelled 
checks,  correspondence,  communications, 
document,  papers,  physical  evidence,  records, 
recordings,  tapes  or  materials  relating  to 
any  of  the  matters  or  questions  It  Is  au- 
thorized to  Investigate  and  study  which 
they  or  any  of  them  may  have  in  their  cus- 
tody or  under  their  control;  (6)  to  make  to 
the  Senate  any  recommendations  It  deems 
appropriate  In  respect  to  the  willful  failure 
or  refusal  of  any  person  to  appear  before 
it  in  obedience  to  a  subpena  or  order,  or  In 
respect  to  the  willful  failure  or  refusal  of 
any  person  to  answer  questions  or  give  testi- 
mony In  his  character  as  a  witness  during 
his  appearance  before  It,  or  in  respect  to  the 
willful  failure  or  refusal  of  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Government  or  any  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration, or  any  officer  or  former  officer  or 
employee  of  any  political  committee  or  orga- 
nization, to  produce  before  the  committee 
any  books,  checks,  cancelled  checks,  corre- 
spondence, communications.  document, 
financial  records,  papers,  physical  evidence, 
records,  recordings,  tapes,  or  materials  in 
obedience  to  any  subpena  or  order;  (7)  to 
take  depositions  and  other  testimony  on  oath 
anywhere  within  the  United  States  or  in 
any  other  country;  (8)  to  procure  the  serv- 
ices of  any  consultants  or  organizations  it 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  aid  It  In 
the  investigation  and  study  it  is  authorized 
and  directed  by  this  resolution  to  make;  (9) 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  with  the  prior 
consent  of  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
(xecntive  or  legislative  branches  of  the 
US.  Government  the  facilities  or  services  of 
personnel  of  such  department  or  agency; 
(10)  to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  other- 
wise with  the  prior  consent  of  the  chairman 
of  any  other  of  the  Senate  committees  or 
the  chairman  of  any  subcommittee  of  any 
committee  of  the  Senate  the  facilities  or 
sevices  of  any  members  of  the  staffs  of  such 
other  Senate  committees  or  any  subcommit- 


tees of  such  other  Senate  committees  when- 
ever the  select  committee  or  its  chairman 
deems  that  such  action  Is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  enable  the  select  committee  to 
make  the  investigation  and  study  authorized 
and  directed  by  this  resolution;  (11)  to  have 
access  through  the  agency  of  any  of  its  in- 
vestigatory or  legal  assistants  designated  by 
it  or  its  chairman  to  any  data,  evidence,  in- 
formation, report,  analysis,  or  document  or 
papers  relating  to  any  of  the  matters  or 
questions  which  it  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  Investigate  and  study  in  the  custody  or 
under  the  control  of  any  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  U.  S.  Government  having  the  power 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  inves- 
tigate any  alleged  criminal  activities  or  to 
prosecute  persons  charged  with  crimes 
against  the  United  States  which  will  aid  the 
select  committee  to  prepare  for  or  conduct 
the  investigation  and  study  authorized  and 
directed  by  this  resolution;  (12)  to  procure 
either  through  assignment  by  the  Rules 
Committee  or  by  renting  such  offices  and 
other  space  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
It  and  its  staff  to  make  and  conduct  the  in- 
vestigation and  study  authorized  and  di- 
rected by  this  resolution;  and  (13)  to  expend 
to  the  extent  It  determines  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate any  moneys  made  available  to  it 
by  the  Senate  to  perform  the  duties  and  ex- 
ercise the  powers  conferred  upon  It  by  this 
resolution  and  to  make  the  investigation  and 
study  it  Is  authorized  by  this  resolution  to 
make. 

(b)  Subpoenas  may  be  issued  by  the  select 
committee  acting  through  the  chairman  or 
any  other  member  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  other  member  anywhere 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  The 
chairman  of  the  select  committee,  or  any 
other  member  thereof  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  administer  oaths  to  any  witnesses  ap- 
pearing  before    the   committee. 

(c)  In  preparing  for  or  conducting  the  in- 
vestigation and  study  authorized  and  di- 
rected by  this  resolution,  the  select  com- 
mittee shall  be  empowered  to  exercise  the 
powers  conferred  upon  committees  of  the 
Senate  by  Section  6002  of  Title  18  of  the 
U.S.  Code  or  any  other  act  of  Congre.ss 
regulating  the  granting  of  immunity  to  wit- 
nesses. 

Section  4.  The  select  committee  shall  have 
authority  to  propose  legislation  and  to  report 
Its  legislative  proposals  to  the  Senate  In 
the  form  of  bills,  but  no  bills  Introduced  by 
others  shall  be  referred  to  It. 

Section  5.  The  select  committee  shall  make 
a  final  report  of  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  study  conducted  by  it  pursuant  to 
this  resolution,  together  with  its  findings 
and  such  legislative  proposals  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  desirable,  to  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  no  later  than 
February  28,  1974.  The  select  committee  may 
also  submit  to  the  Senate  such  interim  re- 
ports as  it  considers  appropriate.  After  sub- 
mission of  its  finjil  report,  the  select  com- 
mittee shall  have  three  calendar  months  to 
close  its  affairs,  and  on  the  expiration  of  such 
three  calendar  months  shall  cea.se  to  exist. 

Section  6.  The  expenses  of  the  select  com- 
mittee under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed 
$500,000,  and  shall  be  paid  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  chairman  of  the  select  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  appropriate  reference  a  resolution 
establishing  a  Select  Committee  of  tlie 
Senate  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  extent,  if  Any.  to  which 
illegal,  improper,  or  unethical  activities 
were  engaged  in  by  any  persons,  acting 
individually  or  in  combination  witli 
others,  in  the  presidential  election  of 


1972,  or  any  campaign,  canvass,  or  other 
activity  related  to  it,  and  ask  for  inamedi- 
ate  consideration  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  North  Caiolina  yield 
briefly  there? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution, 
rather  than  being  considered  immedi- 
ately, be  placed  on  tlie  calendar  and  that 
consideration  of  the  resolution  occur  at 
the  hour  of  4  o'clock  p.m.,  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objecticwi  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Mc«itana? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  shall  not  object,  this  is  a  result  of  an 
agreement  that  this  matter  may  be  cmi- 
sidered  at  that  time  rather  than  today 
in  order  that  all  Senators  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  resolution,  copies 
of  which  are  on  their  desks  and  to  which 
I  solicit  their  attention. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
that  he  has  been  most  cooperative  be- 
cause, as  we  are  all  aware,  this  matter 
could  have  gone  to  the  calendar  toid  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciaticm  for  the 
accommodation  and  the  understanding 
showii  by  the  minority  leader. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  "Amen"  to  the  gesture  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  that  all 
Senators  may  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  contents  of  this  proposed  reso- 
lution. To  that  end,  I  have  had  copies 
placed  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  resolution 
will  be  placed  on  the  Calendar. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  letters 
have  been  sent  to  the  following  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  individuals,  rela- 
tive to  any  papers  which  might  be  of 
value  in  the  so-called  Watergate  Affair: 

The  Honorable  Richard  G.  Klein- 
dienst.  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  most  graciously  replied, 
saying  that  he  would  make  all  his  infor- 
mation available. 

The  Honorable  Patrick  L.  Gray  ill.  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  who 
said  that  the  Attorney  General  spoke  for 
him. 

The  Honorable  Earl  J.  Silbert.  Princi- 
pal Assistant  U.S.  Attorney.  U.S.  District 
Court  House,  who  just  acknowledged  re- 
ceipt of  the  letter. 

The  Honorable  Elmer  B.  Staats.  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  who 
also  replied. 

To  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee. Committee  To  Reelect  the  President, 
Stanley  Ebner,  general  counsel. 

The  Honorable  Richard  Helms,  Central 
Litelligence  Agency. 

The  Honorable  John  W.  Dean  III, 
Counsel  to  the  President. 

The  Honorable  Maurice  Stans,  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  to  Re- 
elect the  President. 
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AEtDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 


the   request   of   Mr.   HfooiESTON. 
Senator  from  Nebraska   <Mr.  Cur- 

the   Senator   from   Kansas    'Mr. 

,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakdta  (Mr.  Young  '  were  added  as  co- 
sponiors  of  Senate  Resolution  59,  relat- 
ing t )  the  freight  car  shortage. 


At 
the 

TIS»  , 
DOLl 


ANIfOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARING  ON 
S.  7 
Mi.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half )f  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cran  ston  t ,  I  announce,  for  the  informa- 
tion )f  Senators,  that  tlie  Subcommittee 
on  the  Handicapped,  of  which  I  am 
chaiiman,  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  will  resume  hearings 
tomorrow.  Tuesday,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room 
Dirksen  Building  on  S.  7.  the  Re- 
lation Act  of  1972.  Our  sole  witness 
Mr.  Stephen  Kurzman,  Assistant 
ry  for  Legislation.  Departm.ent  of 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
hearings  were  held  on  January  10. 
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Immediately  following  the  hearing,  at 
approximately  11  am.  there  will  be  a 
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SENATE    RESOLUTION    59 


S.  7. 


ANNDUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
I  EDERAL  AID  HIGHWAY  ACT 
Ml.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Janu  ary  23, 1  announced  that  the  Senate 
Subcjmmittee  on  Roads,  which  I  have 
the  iirivilege  to  chair,  would  hold  hear- 
ings an  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  on 
Febriary  7,  8,  15,  and  16. 

Shice  that  time,  we  have  been  schedul- 
ing I  list  of  witnesses  representing  a 
broa  I  range  of  viewpoints  to  discuss  this 
bill  snd  future  directions  in  the  highway 
prog  am.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  i^roup 
can  slaim  that  its  viewpoint  is  being 
sligh  ;ed. 

W(  ■  have  scheduled  witnesses  repre- 
senti  ng  citizens'  groups,  professional  and 
trad(  associations,  con.servation  and  en- 
viror  mental  groups,  and  all  levels  of 
govei  nment. 

The  issues  which  the  subcommittee 
will  ( onsider  this  year  are  critical  to  the 
futuje  scope  and  direction  of  Federal 
activities  in  transportation.  The  con- 
.  suiTounding  last  year's  highway 
\.  ation,  plus  the  fact  that  Congress 
mable  to  enact  a  bill  in  1972.  make 
esi  ential  that  we  conduct  a  thorough 
disci  ssion  of  all  questions  relating  to  the 
high  vay  progiam. 

I  i  m  fully  cognizant  that  States,  in- 
cluding my  own,  are  rapidly  depleting 
Federal-aid   highway   funds.   But 
not  feel  that  we  should  act  without 
ing   the   total   highway   program, 
urogram  must  continue,  but  it  must 
ci>ntinued  as  a  Federal  activity  re- 
spon  ive   to   contemporary   needs. 

Mr  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  a  copy  of  the  w  it- 
ness  ist  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
folio  vs : 


Committee  on  Public  Works.  SrBCOMMiTTEE 
ON  Roads.  U.S.  Sen.^te 

Ii:'V?.INCS    ON    PROPOSED    inr.HW.\Y    LECKLATION 

H'i(/ieJ5  List 
Wednesday,  February  7 

t.  H-^uorable  Claude  S.  Brinegar,  Secretary, 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Accompanied  by: 

Honorable  Ralph  R.  Bartel?meyer.  Acting 
Administrator,  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion. 

Honorable  Frank  C.  Herrin|rer.  Admini,5tra- 
tor-df-^lgnnte.  Urban  Mas,s  'Irau.'^port.Uion 
Acltrinistration. 

Mr.  John  \V  Bprnnm.  General  Counsel,  De- 
partment cf  Transportation. 

.i  Honorable  Robert  Docking,  Governor. 
S'a'  e  of  K.liisaj. 

:i.  Mr  Daniel  J.  Hansen.  Executive  Vice 
Preside:;-.  Ame;ican  Ro.id  Builders'  Associa- 
tion. 

Aocomp  'Hied  by: 

Mr.  Rny  W.  '^urge.';.^.  Director  of  Public 
Worics.  AP.3.\.  Haton  R.ouLie.  Louisiana. 

Mr  Eutene  M.  Johnson.  President,  Asphalt 
Ii:-titute.  CollC'.,e  Park.  Maryland. 

JTr.  J  L.  Cone.  President.  ARBA  Contrnc- 
t'Ts  D!vis:on.  Tampa.  Florida, 

2:00  p.m. 

1.  Mr.  L.  P.  Gilvin.  Pa-t  President.  As- 
sociaied  General  Contractors,  Amurlllo, 
Tex  a.-.. 

Accompanied  by: 

Mr  Dan.  P.  Shepherd.  Chairman,  Highway 
DiVL.-,ion,  Ailania,  Georgia. 

Mr  Ben  M.  Hogaii.  Ciiainnon.  American 
A>.-ociu:ion  oi"  State  High\v«'y  OlTicials,  Little 
Rock.  Arkaiisa.s. 

2.  Mr.  Brock  Evans,  Director.  National 
Sierra  C'.i.b.  Washington  OiTice. 

Accompanied  by: 

Dr.  Robert  Burco.  International  Trans- 
portation Consultant  for  Sierra  Club. 

3.  Mr.  Robert  Keiina,  Counsel.  National 
WikUne  Feder.ntion. 

4.  Mr  Francis  Francois.  President,  National 
A.»ociaiioa  of  Regional  Councils. 

Thursday.  February  8.  10:00  a.m. 

1  Senator  Edward  AL  Kennedy.  Massachu- 
sc-us. 

2.  Senator  Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Jr.,  Connecti- 
cut. 

:i.  Representative  Glenn  Anderson.  Cali- 
fornia. 

4.  Senator  Richard  S.  Schweiker,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

5.  Representative  John  P.  Baylor,  Penn.syl- 
vaiiia. 

Accompanied  by: 

Mr.  Rob?rt  Dilke-;.  Director.  Route  219 
A.ssociation. 

6.  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Creal.  Exectitive  Vice  Pres- 
ident. American  Automobile  Association. 

Accompanied  by: 

Mr.  John  de  Lorenzl.  Managing  Director, 
Public  &   Government   Relations,  AAA. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Brady,  Director,  Highway 
Department.  AA.^. 

7.  Mr.  Theodore  Kheel,  Advisory  Board. 
Highway  Action  Coalition. 

Accompanied  lay: 

Mr.   John   Kramer.  E.xecutive  Director. 
2:00  pm. 

1  Mr  Clark  McClinton.  Past  Chairman, 
NatiCiUal  Limestone  Insiilute. 

Accompanied  by; 

Mr.  Robert  ^L  Koch.  President. 

2  Mr.  William  A.  BreiL^ahan.  President, 
American  Trucking  Association. 

Accompanied  by: 

Mr.   Edward   Kiley.  Vice   Pre.'^ident. 

3.  Mr.  Anthony  Athens.  Jr..  Chairman, 
Sierra  Club.  Sou'h  Texas  Group. 

Accompanied  by: 

Mr.  Boone  Powell.  Architect. 

4.  Mr.  John  Lagomarcino,  Director.  Divi- 
sion of  Special  Programs.  National  Recrea- 
tion and  Park  .Association. 


Accompanied  by: 

Mr.  Barry  Tlndall.  Senior  A-ssociate 
5.    Mr.    Sam    McDaniel,    representing    the 
Texas  Highway  Department. 
Accompatiied  by: 

Mr.  Frank  Bennack.  Publisher.  San  Aii^onio 
Light. 

ThiT-day.  February  15 
10:00  a.m. 

1.  National  Governors'  Conference. 

2.  Mr.  William  J.  Ronan.  Pre.-5ident.  In- 
stitute for  Rapid  Transit  and  Chairman, 
Metropolitan  Tr.tnait  Authority  of  New  Yors 
City. 

3.  Mr.  Ralph  Tabor.  Director  of  Federal 
Affairs.  Naiioaul  As.-iocialion  of  Couulies. 

Accompanied  by: 

Mr.  Dan  Mik-  ell.  Supervisor.  San  Beru.i- 
dino  Coiuny.  C.ilifornia. 

4.  Mr.  D.  Grant  Mickle,  rre--iUent.  Ui^U- 
way  U^CTo  Fedeiatiiin. 

.■).  Mr.  Robert  Gallaniorc.  Director  of  Policy 
Dcvclopinenr.  Common  Cause. 
2:00  p.m. 

1.  Honor.thle  William  D.  Ruckel.~hau=;.  Ad- 
niini^tratur.  F.nvironmental  Protection 
Aat-ncy. 

2.  Mr.  Harry  Hughes.  Director.  M.tryloiul 
Dcpaninent  of  Transportation. 

Accompanied  by: 

Mr.  Norman  Clapp.  Wisconsin. 

3.  Mr.  Louis  de  Moll.  Vice  President.  Amer- 
ican lurtitute  of  Architects. 

4.  Mr.  Charles  Webb.  President.  National 
Association  of  Motor  Bus  Owners. 

5.  Mr.  Franklin  Kreml,  President.  Motor 
Vehicle  Mauxifacturers  Association  tf  US , 
Inc. 

Friday.  February  16 
9:30  a.m. 

1.  Mr.  Manuel  Carballo,  Deputv  Adminis- 
trator for  Transportation,  New  York  City, 
National  League  of  Cities  and  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors. 

Accompanied  by: 

Larry  Snowhite,  Special  Assistant,  National 
League  of  Cities. 

2.  Mr.  Tom  Airls.  President,  American  As- 
sociation of  State  Highway  Officials. 

Accompanied  by: 

Mr.  Henrlk  E.  Stafseth,  E.xecutive  Director 
of  AASHO. 

Mr.  David  Stevens.  Chairman,  Special  Com- 
mit tt'e  on  Federal  Aid  Programs,  AASHO. 

3.  Mr.  Donald  Spald,  Assistant  Director  of 
Planning  and  Zoning,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Arcoinpanled  by: 

Jtr.   Albert   Massonl,  Director  of   National 
Affairs.  American  Institute  of  Planners. 
2:00  p.m. 

1.  Honorable  Ralph  Poston,  State  Senator, 
State  of  Florida:  Honorable  Brown  Ayre.s. 
State  Senator,  State  of  Tennessee,  National 
Legislative  Conference. 

Acctimpanied  by: 

Mr.  NHchael  Dye,  Special  Assistant,  Na- 
tional Legislative  Conference. 

2.  Urban  Environment  Conference.  Inr 

3  Mr.  Walter  Jaenicke,  Director,  National 
Forest  Products  Association. 

-Accompanied  by: 

Mr.  W.  D.  Hagenstein.  E::ecutlve  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Industrial  Forestry  Association,  Port- 
land. Oregon. 

4.  Mr.  Ir.vin  Hensch.  President.  Aniericaii 
Public  Works  Association. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


DEROGATORY  REMARKS  ABOUT 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  months  of  the  recent  presi- 
dential campaign  I  kept  as  complete  a 
file  as  I  could  of  the  things  written  or 
said  about  President  Nixon  in  a  deroga- 
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tory,  misleading,  and  often  false  way. 
I  did  this  because  from  the  experience  I 
had  in  1964  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  show 
the  public  just  what  a  man  is  subjected 
to  by  elements  of  the  press  and  media 
that  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  his 
philosophy. 

I  mailed  out  some  ten  thousand  of 
these  at  my  own  expense  to  a  list  of 
people  across  our  coimtry,  and  the  re- 
sponse has  been  overwhelming  and  sur- 
prising. The  list  I  submitted  to  these  peo- 
ple is  <Hily  a  portion  of  my  fUes,  but 
thinking  that  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  who  might  read  the  Congres- 
sional Record  would  care  to  see  this  list, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  paper 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vietnam  White  Paper — Intkoduction 

For  toxa  agonizing  yeaj-8,  Richard  Nixon 
has  stood  virtually  alone  in  the  Nation's  capi- 
tal whUe  little,  petty  men  flayed  him  over 
American  involvement  in  Indochina.  For  four 
years  he  has  been  the  victim  of  the  most  vi- 
cious personal  attacks.  Day  and  night,  Ameri- 
ca's predominantly  liberal  national  media 
hammered  at  Mr.  Nixon,  slicing  from  all  sides, 
attacking,  hitting  and  cutting.  The  Intellec- 
tual establishment — those  whose  writing  en- 
tered America  into  the  Vietnam  war — pomp- 
ously postured  from  their  ivy  hidewa3rs,  us- 
ing their  inordinate  power  to  influence  public 
opinion  to  malign  the  President.  And  over 
all  those  years,  there  were  the  incessant  at- 
tacks from  the  United  States  Congress — the 
low-motivated  partisan  thrusts  from  many 
who  envied  the  President's  oflBce  and  many 
more  who  cynically  molted  their  hawk's 
feathers  for  those  of  the  dove. 

No  President  has  been  under  more  constant 
and  unremitting  harassment  by  men  who 
should  drop  to  their  knees  each  night  to 
thank  the  Almighty  that  they  do  not  have 
to  make  the  same  decisions  that  Richard 
Nixon  did.  Standing  with  the  President  in 
all  thoee  years  were  a  handful  of  reporters 
'  and  number  of  newspapers— nearly  all  out- 
side of  Washington.  There  were  also  the 
courageous  men  of  Congress  who  would  stand 
firm  beside  the  President.  But  most  Im- 
portantly there  were  the  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  quite  ordinary  Americans — the  great 
Silent  Majority  of  citizens — who  saw  our 
country  through  a  period  where  the  shock 
troops  of  leftist  public  opinion  daily  propa- 
gandized against  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  They  were  people  of  character  and 
steel. 

What  follows  is  a  partial  record  of  how 
v.rong  and  how  harsh  were  the  critics  when 
things  were  most  difficult.  The  overwhelming 
evidence  supports  the  observation  that  pes- 
simism and  gloom  were  the  watchwords  of 
the  v.ord<-miths  and  electronic  media  com- 
m,entators.  Marking  the  reportage  cf  Viet- 
nam is  the  unavoidable  impre.ssion  that  the 
worst  of  everything  was  to  be  found  and 
prominently  reported.  And  especially  in  the 
most  powerful  quarters  of  the  mass  media, 
there  was  rarely  an  indication  of  simple  trust 
in  what  the  leader  of  the  free  world  was  do- 
Inp.  or  a  hopeful  tone  that  the  partisans  and 
cynics  just  might  be  wrong  and  the  President 
right. 

Through  four  years  of  distorted  television 
reports — such  as  those  of  CBS  during  the 
Cambodian  Incursion  and  that  of  ABC  dur- 
ing the  Laotian  action — the  American  people 
were,  over  the  great  preponderance  of  time, 
given  negative  and  disheartening  reports  of 
Vietnam  progress.  NBC's  Phil  Brady  often 
echoed  what  seemed  to  be  an  anti-American 
script.  John  Hart  of  CBS  traveled  to  Hanoi 
and  brought  back  hundreds  of  feet  of  Com- 
munist-sanctioned film  to  show  the  American 


public.  All  networks  have  used  countless  reels 
of  enemy  film — and  though  fairly  labeling 
It — the  steady  process  of  the  display  of  obvi- 
ous enemy  propaganda  cannot  but  have  an 
eventual  toll. 

And  the  media  has  tended  to  beUeve  the 
worst  about  the  American  presence — remem- 
ber the  "destroyed"  dikes?  Each  time  it  was 
something  new — the  dikes,  the  civilians,  the 
hospital,  the  neutral  ships  and  always  the 
truth  took  longer  to  catch  up  with  the  dis- 
tortions. 

Now,  through  the  worst  gauntlet  of  op- 
probrium and  malicious  defamation  in  Amer- 
ican history,  the  President  has  brought  us 
to  a  successful  end  in  Indochina.  The  guns 
are  silent,  and  our  men  will  be  coming  home 
to  stay.  History  wlU  record  in  the  generations 
to  come  what  only  a  few  have  seen  first  hand : 
that  In  this  most  darkening  crisis,  Richard 
Nixon  thought  more  of  his  country  than  him- 
self, bringing  his  skills,  his  heart,  and  the 
extra  dimension  of  a  rare  and  courageous 
human  being. 

so    WRONG    FOR    SO    LONG 

The  New  York  Times 

"The  American  bombs  falling  on  .  .  .  North 
Vietnam  .  .  .  have  dimmed  prospects  not  only 
for  peace  in  Indochina  but  for  the  wider 
detente  for  which  aU  mankind  has  prayed." 
Editorial,  December  30,  1972. 

Tom  Wicker — "The  answer  can  only  be  that 
he  has  no  plans  to  end  the  war,  much  less 
win  the  peace,  that  Vletnamization  by  Itself 
is  not  and  cannot  be  such  a  plan,  .  .  ."  May  3, 
1970. 

"It  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  explain  away 
a  North  Vietnamese  military  success  this 
time."  April  4,  1972. 

".  ,  .  the  President — by  Imperial  fiat — has 
placed  the  nation  In  hazard  of  the  gravest 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  since  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  .  .  .  this  is  fail- 
ure on  a  grand  scale."  May  12,  1972. 

".  .  .  why  should  bombing  a  people  make 
them  want  to  deal  In  good  faith?"  Decem- 
ber 26.  1972. 

James  Reston — "This  (the  bombing)  Is 
war  by  tantrum,  and  it  Is  worse  than  the 
Cambodian  and  Laotian  invasions  .  .  .  De- 
cember 27.  1972. 

"Accordingly  (after  CambodiaK  he  is  now 
in  a  dangerous  situation,  both  at  home  and 
abroad."  May  8,  1970. 

"There  is  something,  not  only  Illogical,  but 
almost  dislionor.tble  in  his  (the  President's) 
present  strategy."  February  28,  1971. 

Anthony  Lewis — "(Nixon  and  Ki."^hi- 
ger)  .  .  .  have  no  options  except  more  of  the 
destruction  that  everyone  knows  Is  morally 
outrageous  and  politically  useless."  April  10, 
1972. 

"The  North  Vietnamese  say  they  are  clear- 
lug  Aniericaii  mines  from  the  Haiphong  har- 
bor as  planes  drop  them  .  .  ."  May  18,  1972. 

".  .  .  the  elected  leader  of  the  greatest 
democracy  acts  like  a  maddened  tyrant  .  .  ." 
December  30.  1972. 

"Even  with  sympathy  for  the  men  who  fly 
American  planes,  and  lor  their  families,  one 
has  to  recognize  the  greater  courage  of  the 
North  Victuanio.^c  people  .  .  ."  January  C. 
1973. 

".  .  .  they  (the  enemy)  are  a  people  of  ex- 
traordinary determination  and  bravery."  Jan- 
uary 8.  1973. 

The  Washingtoji   Post 

"He  has  conducted  a  bombing  policy  ,  ,  . 
so  ruthless  and  so  difficult  to  fathom  pyolitl- 
cally  as  to  cause  millions  of  Americans  to 
cringe  in  shame  and  to  wonder  at  their  Presi- 
dent's very  sanity."  Editorial,  January  7, 
1973. 

Joseph  Krajt — ".  .  .  the  more  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  becomes  known,  the  more  the 
support  for  It  wanes."  March  3.  1071. 

".  .  .  To  anybody  who  tells  them  (the  en- 
emy) to  negotiate,  they  can  say  that  the 
United  States  betrays  secret  dealings  for  in- 
ternal political  advantages.  In   tliese  condi- 


tions, the  negotiating  prospect  is  now  vir- 
tually nil."  January  27,  1972. 

"But  President  Nixon's  action  does  put  In 
hazard  the  summit  meeting  with  the  Rus- 
sians. .  .  .  And  It  washes  out  the  rapport 
Mr.  Nixon  established  with  the  Chinese  lead- 
ers In  what  he  called  'the  week  that  changed 
the  world.'   "  May  11.  1972. 

"It  Is  not  wrong  to  say  that  If  the  war  is 
not  ended  In  the  next  few  months,  It  will 
probably  not  be  ended  In  the  next  few  vears." 
June  4.  1972. 

".  .  .  we  have  been  shamed  as  a  nation. 
.  .  ."  November  26,  1972. 

".  .  .  Mr.  Nixon  called  on  the  bombers — 
an  action,  in  my  Judgment,  of  eenseless  ter- 
ror which  stains  the  good  name  of  America." 
December  24.  1972. 

Tom  Braden  and  Frank  MankiewiCL — 
"Vletnamization  was  always  doubtful.  .  .  . 
Now  the  failure  Is  plain  through  all  of  Indo- 
china." June  2,  1970. 

St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
"Over  and  over  again  Mr.  Nixon  has  tried 
to  bomb  Hanoi  Into  submission.  It  has  not 
worked  before  and  It  will  not  work  today  " 

Editorial,  December  19.  1972. 

CBS  Ncu-s 

Dan  Rather — "The  scheduled  summit  In 
Moscow  next  month  Is  clearly  in  danger  None 
of  these  are  pleasant  thoughts."  May  5.  1972. 

Eric  Scvareid — "It  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  repelling  the  Hanoi  general  offensive,  but 
of  holding  it.  On  present  evidence,  there  is 
no  prospect  of  driving  them  out  of  the  prov- 
inces they  have  taken   .  ,  ."  May  4,  1972. 

"I  would  suspect  that  the  summit  will  not 
come  cfT."  May  8.  1972. 

"The  realistic  argument  is  whether  this 
new  gamble  for  peace  in  Vietnam  will  not.  in 
Itself,  set  off  unpeaceful  moves  in  Europe  or 
the  Mideast  out  of  Russia's  need  to  save  face 
U  nothing  more."  May  9.  1972. 

"The  bad  news  in  the  next  few  days  could 
be  the  fall  of  Kontum  rated  as  probable  here 
and  the  fall  of  Hue  rated  as  possible.  .  .  ." 
May  17,  1972. 

Charles    Collmgwood — ".  .  .  Certainly    the 
Moscow    summit    meeting,    from    which    no 
much  had  been  expected.  Is  now  in  Jeopardy 
.  .  ."  May  9.  1972. 

iVariin  Kalb — "One  casualty  of  the  Pre&l- 
denls  mining  and  blockade  may  well  be  his 
upcoming  summit  to  Moscow."  May  9,  1972. 
NBC  Neus 

David  Brinkley — "TTie  best  settlement 
would  be  to  pet  out,  .  .  .  the  American  peo- 
ple Ions  ago  decided  the  war  was  a  n-.ist.'.ke. 
.  .  .  the  American  people  are  mature  enoueli 
to  accept  a  bad  settlemer.t  .  .  .  it  is  hard 
to  see  any  good  reason  lor  delaying  the  Amer- 
ican witliurawal  frcm  Vutn:  ni  "  Decembtr 
19,  1972. 

John     Chancellor — "The     summit     is     in 
Jeopardy  today."  May  8,  1972. 
NBC  Ncus 

Harry  Rcasoncr — "The  news  .  .  .  alx>ut  tlie 
Vietnam  negotiations  breaking  down  was 
very  scary  and  depressing?  .  .  .  Dr.  Klrtui- 
ger's  boes  has  brc>ken  Dr  Kissinger's  word 
It's  very  hard  to  swallow  .  .  .  backing  olf 
from  a  cease  lire  is  a  weight  and  comes  very 
close  to  a  breaking  of  faith,  with  Hanoi  may- 
be, with  Americans  more  certainly"  Decem- 
ber 19,  1972. 

Hoiiard  K.  Smith— '\  .  .  as  a.  I  hope.  Ju- 
dicious commentator  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
what  has  been  done"  May  10,  1972 
Nevshcek 

"The  Specter  of  Defeat."  Caver  title.  May 
15.  1972." 

".  .  .  the  Nixon  Administration  suddenly 
found  itself  faced  with  the  specter  of  defeat 
in  Vietnam." 

".  .  .  the  President  mii'^t  hare  been  aware 
that  he  was  runniiig  grave  risks" 

".  .  .  Mr.  Nixon  now  seemed  to  be  con- 
templating a  massive  military  counter- 
stroke — a  move  that  could  scuttle  the  sum- 
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and  severely  damage  his  image  as  a 
Preiident  whose  strongest  suit  was  foreign 
polipy." 

numy    U.S.    military    men    expected 
Kc  Qtum)  to  fall  soon,  opening  the  way  for 
North  Vietnamese  to  cut  South  Vietnam 
iaif." 

a  blockade  of  Haiphong  .  .  .  would 
almbet  certainly  bring  an  immediate  cancel- 
lati4n  of  the  Nixon  visit  (to  Russia)." 

he  North  Vietnamese  offensive  has  al- 
dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the  so-called 
Ni.x4n  doctrine." 

.  the  weight  of  evidence  over  the  years 
sugdests  that   much   of   America's   bombing 
hasfjeen  in  vain."  May  15.  1972. 
Time 

T  he  Big  Red  Blitz."— Cover  litle,  May  15. 
1974 

.  it  Is  universally  recognized  that  the 
Connknunists  are  able  to  keep  fighting  at  a 
brisl :  pace  for  many  months." 

I  lockading   the  ports  of   Haiphong   and 
"T  entry  ports  .  .  .  would  risk  direct  con- 
with  Soviet  and  Cliinese  vessels."  May 
:972. 

Others 
try    McGrory — ".  .  .   (President     Nixon) 
negotiate  with   anyone  but   the  North 
lamese  and  will  go  anywhere  but  Paris 
£  sarch   of   peace."    Washington   Evenvig 
October  24.  1971. 
Rowan — "So  Ni.xon  decided — and  make 
1  (ilstake   about   it — that   he   woiUd   risk 
with  Russia  and  or  China  rather  than 
accent    defeat    and    'insolence    and    Insult' 
.  .  .  North  Vietnam."  Washington  Eve- 
Star,  May  12.  1972. 

^ton  Viorst — "So  whafs  left?  I  hate  to 
I  dirty  word,  but  whafs  left  may  be 
lukes.  .  .  ."  Washi7igton  Ercning  St'ir, 
S,  1972. 

Congressional  criticism 
Rfbction  to  Mining  Decision — As  compiled 
Cmgressional  Qiiarterly.  May  13.  1972 
"i  ce  Mansfield — (D  Moiit.) — "What  we  are 
itn  :sslng  Is  not  a  shortening  of  the  war  .  .  . 

ather  a  lengthening  of  it.  .  .  ." 
Vaftce  Hartke—{D  Ind.)— The  President 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  of  nuclear 
o  a  billion  people  In  the  Soviet  Union 
China.  .  .  .  Armageddon  may  be  only 
away." 

McCoiern—iO  S.D.) — "The  Presi- 
must  not  have  a  free  hand  in  Indo- 
.  any  longer.  The  nation  cannot  stand 
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M.  Kennedy—in  Ma.ss. — "(It  is)  a 
ss  act  of  military  desperation  by  a 
Preslhent  Incapable  of  finding  the  road  to 
peaci  ." 

Ed  nund  S.  Muskie — (D  Maine) — "By  tak- 

t^ese  actions,  the  President  is  Jeopardiz- 

major  security  Interests  of  the  Unit- 


tie 
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HiAxfrt  H.  Humphrey— (O  Minn.)— "It  is 
frau^t  with  danger  and  will  not  contribute 
settlement  of  the  war." 
n  G.  Dotc—(T>  N.y.)— "The  President 
1  ing  the  risk  of  exterminating  our  civU- 
for  a  shabby  purpose." 
S.    Abtug—(D    N.Y.)— "There    are 
and  I  join  with  them,  who  Intend  to 
trojluce  a  motion  to  Impeach   the   Presi- 


Ceneral  congressional  criticism 
lator    Edward    Kennedy — ".  .  .    events 
sutfg^st  a  return  to  the  same  old  war." 

.  we    cannot    read    about    the    heavy 
.  without  a  deep  and  despalr- 
i.ig  s^ase  that  peace  Is  not  at  hand." 

.     Congress  must  and  will  act  on  the 
■  mandate  for  peace."  December  27, 
New  York  Times. 
Set\ator   George   >/cGorern— "If    we    con- 
under  the  Nixon  policy,  we"re  not  going 
our  POW's  again."  June  14,  1972,  BuJ- 
vening  News. 


■(President  Nixon's  decision  to  mine  the 
harbors  of  North  Vietnam  Is)  a  desperate 
attempt  to  save  political  faces.  ...  It 
wont  work."  May  12,  1972,  Detroit  News. 

"We  are  watching  the  Nixon  Administr.!- 
tion  strike  out  in  a  helpless  panic  as  they 
see  their  Vietnamization  program  crumble 
before  their  eyes."  April  13,  1972,  Speech, 
Boston   State  College. 

Senator  Adiai  Stevenson  III — "Mr.  Nixon's 
polioy  is  to  defend  a  corrupt  miUtary  regime. 
It's  a  policy  for  staying  in  .  ,  .  (and)  a 
prescription  for  more  of  the  scitne  ...  It 
has  already  proved  Vietnamization  wrong  " 
April  14.  1972.  press  release. 

Setiator  John  Tiinne.v— "This  is  the  trnec- 
dy  of  the  President's  policy  of  escalation — 
it  will  make  it  much  more  difficult  to  achieve 
a  modus  Vivendi  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  it  will  keep  Americans  in  Vietnam  Indef- 
initely fighting  and  dying."  Congrebsion.al 
RKORn    volume  118.  part  14.  paye  17569. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  SANDRA  BEVERLY 
SANCHEZ,  1973  NATIONAL  POSTER 
CHILD  FOR  THE  EPILEPSY  FOUN- 
DATION OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a 
bright-eyed,  freckle-faced  girl  of  10,  ■who 
came  to  our  Nation's  Capital  to  partici- 
pate in  a  simple,  yet  significant,  cere- 
mony. Representing  4  million  Americans 
today  in  the  United  States  and  bringing 
with  her  their  hopes  for  tomorrow, 
Sandra  Beverly  Sanchez  of  Albuquerque. 
N.  Me.x.,  came  to  Washington  as  the  1973 
National  Poster  Child  for  the  Epilepsy 
Foundation  of  America. 

The  ceremony  I  have  spoken  of  was 
the  presentation  of  the  Candle  of  Under- 
standing to  Sandy  by  last  year's  poster 
child.  To  some,  this  candle  would  merely 
seem  to  be  a  waxen  object.  To  the  4  mil- 
lion Americans  who  struggle  with  epi- 
lejjsy,  it  is  symbolic  of  a  dawning  light 
now  being  shed  on  a  problem  as  old  as 
humanity  itself. 

As  early  as  400  B.C.,  Hippocratic  col- 
lection of  writings  argued  the  causes  of 
epilepsy,  then  referred  to  as  "the  Sacred 
Disease."  The  problem  was  evident.  The 
solution  was  elusive.  Many  thought  it  re- 
quired a  cure  not  human,  but  divine. 
Others  believed  a  deity  had  sent  it.  A  few 
in  the  medical  field  believed  the  cure  to 
be  physical,  not  spiritual.  However,  no 
cure,  whether  medicinal  or  spiritual,  was 
found. 

The  Romans  called  epilepsy  the  "mor- 
bus comitalis."  They  attributed  the 
name  to  the  fact  that  an  epileptic  attack 
use  to  spoil  the  day  of  the  comitia,  the 
assembly  of  the  people. 

Three  great  epileptics — Julius  Caesar, 
Mohammed,  Lord  Byron — were  founders 
respectively  of  an  empire,  a  religion,  and 
a  school  of  poetry. 

More  recent  are  the  well-known  fig- 
ures who  have  been  prominent  since  our 
Nations  birth.  George  'Washington's 
stepdaughter  suffered  her  fii'st  epileptic 
attack  at  age  12.  Physicians  prescribed 
"iron  rings"  and  "fit  drops."  She  died  at 
age  16. 

At  the  time  Mrs.  William  McKinley 
entered  the  White  House  as  First  Lady, 
she  had  experienced  frequent  seizures 
for  25  years. 

Mark  Twain  placed  his  epileptic 
daughter  in  a  sanitorium  with  the  hope 
of  improving  her  health  and  ending  her 


seizures.  Par  from  being  "cured,"  she 
later  had  a  seizure  while  bathing  in  a 
cold  tub  and  died. 

The  list  of  notable  figures  affected  by 
this  problem  is  endless.  We  now  marvel 
at  the  ineffective  cures  used  in  the  past, 
since  medication  has  often  brought  total 
relief  for  persons  in  the  last  few  decades. 
We  laugh  at  the  "Iron  rings,"  the  "fit 
drops,"  the  charges  of  witchcraft. 

But  history  laughs  at  us  today  in  mock- 
ery, for  the  superstitions  and  ignorance 
about  epilep.sy  in  the  past  are  still  being 
perpetuated  today.  Consider  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

In  1965,  three  States  still  had  statutes 
prohibiting  marriage  of  an  epileptic. 

This  same  year  revealed  that  14  States 
had  sterilization  laws  applicable  to 
epileptics.  This  number  has  now  been 
reduced  to  nine. 

Five  States  cited  epilepsy  as  a  basis 
for  annulment  of  adoption. 

Although  it  may  not  necessarily  be  the 
only  reason  for  commitment,  17  States 
mention  epilepsy  in  their  statutes  on  ad- 
mission to  State  institutions. 

Six  States  have  licensing  standards 
applying  specifically  to  epileptics.  In  one 
State,  the  decision  to  deny  a  driver's 
license  is  not  subject  to  appeal. 

Although  the  majority  of  persons  with 
convulsive  disorders  are  now  completely 
controlled  by  medication,  such  as  Sandy, 
many  State  laws  are  based  on  medical 
and  genetic  concepts  long  outdated.  As  a 
result,  this  bias  frequently  prevents  ed- 
ucation, finding  jobs,  driving,  and  ob- 
taining insurance  protection.  Society  has 
continued  to  view  epilepsy  out  of  per- 
spective, cau.sing  children  who  have  a 
seizure  in  class  to  be  viewed  as  a  "freak," 
thus  affecting  their  relationship  with 
peers. 

It  was  through  the  need  for  human  un- 
derstanding, adequate  medical  facilities 
and  care,  and  a  basic  reaction  of  indig- 
nity to  the  social  injustices  suffered  by 
epileptics  that  the  epilepsy  movement 
began.  The  movement  itself  celebrates 
its  75th  anniversary  this  year;  the 
Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America,  which 
merged  with  previous  epileptic  founda- 
tions, is  in  its  fifth  year  of  operation. 

It  is  through  this  organization  that  a 
poster  child  such  as  Sandy  has  received 
such  an  exciting  opportunity.  The 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Nettie  Sanchez  of 
Albuquerque,  Sandy  has  had  this  disorder 
since  1970.  However,  her  seizures  are  for- 
tunately completely  controlled  by  med- 
ications. She  is  the  only  one  of  Mrs. 
Sanchez'  four  children  who  has  epilepsv. 

Sandy  will  now  travel  throughout  the 
United  States,  visiting  many  of  the  142 
nationwide  epilepsy  organizations.  She 
will  also  meet  many  stars.  Governors,  and 
citizens.  It  is  through  her  that  under- 
standing of  the  problem  of  epilepsy  can 
begin.  For  her  unselfish  efforts  reflect 
love.  And  love  is  the  beginning  of  knowl- 
edge just  as  the  fire  from  her  candle  is 
the  dawning  of  light  and  understanding. 
And  I  sincerely  hope  that  through  this 
understanding,  the  "bill  of  rights"  as 
viewed  by  those  afflicted  with  epilepsy; 
namely,  freedom  from  all  social,  legal, 
medical,  employable,  and  legislative  in- 
equities— win  become  a  permanent  and 
widely  practiced  reality. 
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JUSTICE  FOR  FARAH  WORKERS- 
BISHOP  METZGERS  LETTER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  statements  on  the 
current  strike  of  several  thousand  work- 
ers of  the  Farah  Manufacturing  Co., 
whose  largest  plant  is  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  is 
contained  in  a  letter  sent  by  Bishop  Sid- 
ney Metzger,  of  El  Paso,  to  all  Catholic 
bishops. 

Bishop  Metzger  has  never  before  taken 
a  position  in  an  industrial  dispute,  but 
after  months  of  study  he  felt  compelled 
to  write  this  letter  last  fall,  summarizing 
the  facts  about  the  situation  and  his 
views  on  the  Farah  strike.  It  is  a 
thorough,  balanced,  and  objective  analy- 
sis, dealing  with  numerous  different  as- 
pects of  the  strike  and  the  immensely 
important  principles  of  social  justice  and 
compassion  that  are  at  stake. 

In  light  of  the  growing  national  con- 
cern over  the  issue,  I  believe  that  the 
letter  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us  in 
Congress,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

El  Paso,  "Tex., 
October  31,  1972. 
Your  Excellency:  Recently  one  of  our 
Bishops  sent  me  a  letter  throvigh  his  diocesan 
office  asking  for  information  concerning  the 
strike  at  the  Farah  Manufacturing  plant  in 
El  Paso.  Because  of  a  nationwide  boycott  of 
Farah  products  by  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  the  strike  has  assumed 
nationwide  importance  and  its  effects  are 
felt  In  a  number  of  cities  throughout  the 
nation.  The  Bishop's  Office  wrote  that  he 
needed  some  guidance  from  people  on  the 
scene  as  to  the  problems.  The  following  ques- 
tions were  asked  In  the  letter: 

(1)  Do  you  feel  the  Company  Is  acting  in 
an  unjust  manner  in  this  strike?  Can  you 
point  out  specific  and  verified  Instances  of 
this? 

(2)  Has  anyone  toured  the  plants  of  Farah? 
What  were  the  conditions? 

(3)  Is  the  Farah  pay  scale  equitable  wrlth 
other  plants  In  the  area?  Is  the  pay  adequate 
to  live  on? 

(4)  How  Is  this  issue  defined  by  the  people 
concerned  In  regard  to  the  dignity  of  each 
party — the  strikers  and  the  Company? 

(6)  Is  the  case  strong  enough  that  you 
recommend  the  Bishop  to  make  a  formal 
request  to  a  retail  outlet  not  to  reorder? 

My  answer  to  these  questions  Is  contained 
In  the  following  pages.  If  you  aie  asked  about 
the  merits  of  the  strike  I  hope  this  Informa- 
tion may  be  useful. 

Yours  In  Christ, 

S.  M.  Metzger, 
Bisliop  of  El  Paso. 

(The  above  letter.  In  response  to  an  in- 
quiry from  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  to  the 
Bishop  of  El  Paso,  and  the  explanatory  letter 
from  the  Bishop  of  El  Paso  which  follows, 
was  sent  to  all  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  In 
the  United  States.] 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Dear  Father  :  In  reply  to  your  letter  I  must 
give  you  pertinent  Information  concerning 
the  Farah  situation  In  El  Paso,  which  Is  dif- 
ficult and  complicated. 

Farah  has  always  been  and  Is  now  bitterly 
and  adamantly  opposed  to  labor  unions.  The 
article  In  the  New  York  "nmes,  Sept.  11,  1972, 
In  reference  to  the  president  of  Farah  states : 
"And  he  swore  that  Farah  would  never  be 
unionized."  This  statement  is  correct  and 
summarizes  Farah's  attitude  which  has  been 
known  in  El  Paso  for  years.  With  this  ex- 


treme attitude  of  opposition  Farah  finds  it 
well  nigh  impossible  to  be  objective  and  to 
recognize  that  the  worker  has  the  right  to 
collective  bargaining  and  Join  a  union.  The 
Company  is  convinced  that  It  Is  doing  won- 
ders for  the  worker  and  that  a  union  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  worker  and  to  the  Com- 
pany. I  feel  that  the  Company  is  acting  un- 
justly In  denying  to  the  worker  the  basic 
right  to  collective  bargaining.  We  know  that 
these  matters  are  decided  by  means  of  Fed- 
erally sponsored  representational  elections 
and  the  Farah  Company  uses  all  possible 
means  to  block  such  elections  In  their  plants. 
Let  the  workers  decide  If  they  want  a  union 
or  not.  If  all  is  so  beautiful  and  ideal  as  the 
Company  publicly  proclaims  why  should  they 
fear  an  election? 

Farah  Company  presents  a  public  Image 
which  appears  attractive  and  is  accepted  by 
many  in  the  El  Paso  Community  who  are  sin- 
cere but  have  no  knowledge  of  the  require- 
ments of  social  Justice.  Farah  boasts  that  he 
has  thousands  of  "happy  workers"  In  his 
plant.  However  there  have  been  complaints 
from  workers  for  a  number  of  years  and  the 
present  strike  Is  probably  a  culmination  of 
these  complaints. 

I  know  that  for  the  past  five  years  com- 
plaints were  made  by  Farah  workers  to  their 
parish  priest.  This  you  will  understand  when 
you  realize  that  nearly  all  Farah  workers  are 
humble  Mexican  Americans  who  must  earn 
their  bread  by  hard  work  and  who  often  have 
a  way  of  coming  to  their  parish  priest  with 
personal  problems.  And  because  most  of  the 
workers  at  Farah  are  women  the  most  fre- 
quent complaints  come  from  them.  During 
the  years  they  have  complained  of  unfair 
treatment  that  they  couldn't  go  to  their  per- 
sonal doctor  because  the  Company  wouldn't 
want  them  to  leave  the  plant.  Nurses  would 
disclose  personal  Intimate  physical  problems 
and  were  careless  about  keeping  professional 
confidences. 

There  were  complaints  about  the  drastic 
demands  for  production.  This  was  explained 
by  a  worker  who  has  been  with  the  Company 
14  years.  When  she  started  she  was  required 
to  do  her  particularly  assigned  work  in  order 
to  produce  12  bundles  of  slaclts  per  day  (12 
slacks  per  bundle)  and  was  paid  the  mini- 
mum wage  at  that  time  of  $1.25  per  hour. 
Later  her  dally  quota  was  raised  to  25 
bundles  (i.e.  3(X)  slacks)  per  day  and  received 
$2.15  per  hour,  which  seems  to  be  the  top 
pay  for  her  kind  of  work.  She  explains  that 
the  great  majority  of  workers  make  $69.00 
per  week,  which  is  take-home  pay  after  de- 
ducting social  security,  etc.  At  the  present 
moment  her  assignment  is  to  sew  belts  on 
the  finished  slacks.  The  daily  quota  is  25 
bundles  of  belts  (120  belts  In  each  bundle). 
The  quota  then  amounts  to  3000  belts  per 
day;  In  an  8  hour  work  day  this  means  the 
girls  have  to  sew  on  6  belts  per  mlnut«,  and 
even  this  would  amount  only  2880  belts  per 
day.  The  girls  say  that  it  Is  physically  possible 
to  sew  on  only  5  belts  per  minute,  even 
with  the  modern  machines  they  operate.  As 
long  as  they  cannot  sew  on  6  belts  per  min- 
ute they  cannot  get  a  raise  and  their  wages 
are  frozen  at  that  point.  The  girls  say  that 
it  Is  physically  impossible  for  them  to  sew 
on  more  than  2760  belts  per  day.  The  Com- 
pany tolerates  this  but  they  do  not  get  a 
raise  unless  they  can  produce  the  dally 
quota  of  3000.  In  order  to  reach  this  quota 
they  would  have  to  work  an  extra  hour, 
which  would  necessitate  to  skip  their  lunch 
hour.  While  the  quota  of  2760  belts  Is  toler- 
ated the  Company  will  dismiss  a  worker  who 
in  their  opinion  falls  too  far  below  2760.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  production  demands 
can  be  set  by  the  Company  as  high  as  they 
want  them  and  they  can  fire  the  worker  who 
cannot  stand  the  strain  physically.  Workers 
have  said  that  they  are  treated  as  production 
machines  and  not  as  human  beings.  They 
also  said  that  wages  increase  only  when  and 


if  the  Company  wants.  Women  have  also 
complained  that  the  maternity  benefits  were 
far  from  adequate  and  that  when  they  re- 
turned to  work  they  would  lose  their  position 
on  the  pay  scale  and  start  as  beginners 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  some  flagr.int 
defects  in  the  Farah  plants  as  they  are 
presently  operated.  Perhaps  the  most  flagrant 
is  that  I'nere  is  no  Job  security;  The  Com- 
pany can  fire  anyone  anytime  and  the  worker 
has  no  appeal.  A  second  very  serious  defect 
is  that  there  are  no  negotiated  production 
standards  so  i.hat  the  workers  can  have  a  say 
how  much  they  can  produce  and  jare  not 
treated  like  machines.  There  should  also  be 
negotiated  wage  increases  according  to  a  de!- 
inite  schedule.  There  should  be  better 
maternity  insurance  and  negotiated  leaves 
for  Illness  etc.  and  workers  should  be  able 
to  return  to  their  same  jobs  and  same  rate 
of  pay. 

Farah  Company  has  an  impressive  list  of 
benefits  which  look  good  on  paper.  At  closer 
scrutiny,  however,  these  like  the  Maternity 
insurance  are  tokens.  I  have  before  me  a 
photocopy  of  "Your  Retirement  Benefits"  ad- 
dressed to  a  worker.  It  slates  "This  is  a  total 
monthly  retirement  income  of  %234  50.  ' 
which  looks  fine  But  S214  50  comes  from  an 
estimated  amount  of  Social  Security  and 
the  monthly  retirement  check  from  Farah 
amounts  to  $20. (X),  Nothing  is  explained 
about  what  the  actual  retirement  age  Is  or 
how  many  years  of  work  with  Farah  are 
required  for  retirement  benefits. 

1  hope  I  am  not  in  error  when  I  say  that 
Job  security  for  the  workers,  negotiated  pro- 
duction standards,  negotiated  wage  increases 
according  to  a  definite  schedule,  adequate 
maternity  insurance  and  leaves  for  nines-; 
are  all  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  social 
Justice.  All  these  are  lacking  in  the  present 
Farah  Company  and  these  serious  defects  can 
be  remedied  by  collective  bargaining. 

The  Farah  Company  boasts  that  they  have 
over  8000  happy  workers  who  will  not  strike, 
will  have  no  part  of  a  labor  union  and  are 
satisfied  with  their  employment  as  it  is  It 
is  true  that  many  workers  are  satisfied  and 
do  not  wish  to  be  disturbed  because  they  are 
convinced  that  ever\-thlng  is  wonderful.  This 
is  a  strange  situation  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  why  it  exists.  In  their  sim- 
plicity many  do  not  know  that  their  situa- 
tion could  be  improved  and  the  Company 
Is  not  the  one  to  inform  them  but  is  actually 
taking  advantage  of  their  simplicity  and 
keeps  reminding  them  that  they  never  had 
it  so  good.  However  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  without  Job  security  and  with  the  high 
production  demands  workers  live  in  fear  of 
being  dismissed  and  left  without  a  Job  if 
their  output  falls  short  of  their  production 
quota.  Also  the  Company  exercises  constant 
supervision  to  be  sure  the  workers  do  not 
complain  to  others  but  say  the  right  thing 
when  outsiders  visit  the  plant.  This  brings 
me  to  your  question  whether  anyone  has 
toured  the  plants  of  Farah  and  what  were  the 
conditions. 

When  the  strike  started  and  the  Parah 
Company  became  aware  that  the  local  parish 
priest  and  the  bishop  gave  their  approval 
to  the  strikers,  a  delegation  of  22  supposedly 
tried  and  true  representatives  from  the  Com- 
pany called  at  the  parish  rectory  They  told 
the  pastor  to  Invite  me  to  the  Farah  plant 
the  next  day  for  lunch.  I  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  workers  and  entertained 
by  mariachis  (which  is  a  Mexican  band  i . 
This  invitation  of  course  I  did  not  and 
should  not  accept  for  obvious  reasons.  The 
representatives  tried  to  dissuade  the  parush 
priest  from  supporting  the  strike  but  he 
stood  his  ground  and  gave  the  reasons  for 
his  action.  Later  one  of  the  representatives, 
a  lady  who  is  trusted  by  the  Company,  re- 
turned alone  and  confided  to  the  priest  that 
her  conscience  bothered  her  because  she  real- 
ized that  not  aU  Is  as  It  should  be  with  the 
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and  the  Company.  Recently  a  mezn- 
of  the  local  office  of  the  Texas  Employ- 
Commission  told  about   their  Inspec- 
toiir  of  the  Farah  plant.  They  were  not 
because  they  felt  the  workers  are 
treated  fairly  but  lUce  machines.  They 
not  allowed  to  talk  to  the  workers  at 
but    certain    Individuals    were    se- 
by    the    Company    and    apparently 
told  what  to  say.  A  Company  official  was 
present.  So  there  you  have  the  rea- 
why  I  did  not  tour  the  Farah  plant, 
well  known  that  there  Is  nothing  wrong 
the  physical  plant  itself  because  it  is 
to  be  modem,  clean  and  comfortable, 
an  inspection  tour  is  useless  as  far  as 
issues  of  social  Justice  are  concerned.  It 
that  a  nimiber  of  men  who  held 
r  positions  In  Farah  Company  left  be- 
"they  couldn't  take  It"  and  I  personally 
a  young  well  paid  execirtiv«  who  left 
Company  for  other  employment  because 
c<  nsclence  he  could  no  longer  remain  with 
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ask  the  qiiestlon:  "Is  the  Farah  pav 
equitable  with  other  plants  in  the  area? 
"  pay  adequate  to  live  on?" 
h  pays  about  the  same  as  other  non- 
apparel  plants  and  the  excuse  is  fre- 
"  given  that  If  a  company  pays  the 
g  wage  scale  in  the  area  it  is  paying 
wage.  The  fallacy  in  this  is  that  the 
1  labor  market  tn  the  area  Is  very 
and  a  living  wage  simply  does  not 
:.  The  need  for  social  Justice  in  this 
Is  not  restricted  only  to  Farah.  Clothing 
Paso's  number  one  Industry  and  sccord- 
8  recent  economic  report  by  the  local 
>er  of  Commerce   15,000  workers  are 
and  sales  volume  Is  highest  totalling 
million  annually.  The  average  annual 
le   of  all   clothing  employees   is  only 
.   Subtracting  the  highly   paid   suijct- 
'  and   managerial  positions  which   are 
)ald  tt  Is  flgured  that  the  great  bulk  of 
^g  workers  I.e.  "the  little  people"  earn 
to  93500  yearly.  If  you  recall,  above  I 
information  from  workers  that  the  great 
ity  of  Farah  workers  receive  >ao.00  per 
(take  home  pay)   which  for  52  weeks 
Its  to  «3588.00.  it  Is  interesting  to  note 
n  the  Chamber  of  Cmnme-rcv  economic 
the  only  industrial  classification  draw- 
er pay  than  clothing  workers  are  listed 
a   catch-all    listing   as    "others,"    al- 
clothlng  is  El  Paso's  number  one  In- 
•.  In  comparison,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
show  that  pwtroleum  workers  earn 
^  of  $7500  yearly,   metal   workers 
(7200  yearly,  food  processing  employees 
tfllOO.   The   Amalgamated   Clothing 
of  America  who  are  seeking  a  con- 
wlth  Farah  have  contracts  with  three 
manufacturers    in    El    Paso.    These 
are  Levi  Stranss,  Hortex  Incorporated 
■  x-TOgs.  Levi  Strauss  Is  national  but 
Incorporated  and  Tex-Togs  are  small 
companies,  much  smaller  than  Farah. 
for   which    workers   at   Farah   receive 
P^r  week  take  home  pav.  union  work- 
5lve  $102.00  per  week  take  home  pav. 
sounds   more   like  a   living   wage.   If 
smaller  plants  can  live  with  a  union 
"t  and  prosper  why  is  it  so  Impossible 
nthj  Farah  to  do  the  same? 
you  ask  Is  the  annual  pay  of  $3588.00 
adequate  to  live  on  tlie  answer  is 
"ao"  In  these  days  of  high  prices, 
person  can  get  by  on  this  amount 
married  person  with  a  family  slmplv 
:  adequately  support  the  family  with 
I  mount.   It   about   puts   bread   on   the 
Some  of  our  Mexican  people  have  large 
and  they  have  serious  problems.  In 
social  Justice  $3568.00  Is  not  an  ade- 
llvlng  wage  In  our  day  for  a  family  lu 
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►nder  if  I  get  the  full  import  of  vot>r 

question:  "Hoir  is  this  Issue  defined 

people  concerned  in  regard  to  the 

of  each  party— the  strikers  and  the 

nj?  The  demands  of  social  Justice  are 


to  uphold  the  dignity  of  man,  the  dignity  of 
labor  and  the  right  of  the  worker  to  a  living 
wage.  Farah  may  be  In  good  faith  but  In  their 
present  operatiooj  It  seems  they  do  not 
understand  these  demands  and  are  ignoring 
them.  The  Mexican  Americans  have  a  legiti- 
mate pride  and  are  very  conscious  of  their 
"dignidad."  And  they  consider  many  of 
Farah's  practices  an  InsiUt  to  their  "dlenl- 
dad." 

In  the  tension  of  the  strike  Itself  there 
have  been  recriminations  on  both  sides  as 
there  I'lsually  are  In  strikes.  Farah  Manage- 
ment Invoked  an  old  Texas  law  against  "mass 
picketing"  which  required  that  pickets 
should  remam  at  least  50  feet  apart.  Misde- 
meanor charges  were  filed  against  more  than 
700  strikers.  In  the  meanwhile  Federal  Courts 
struck  down  this  law  as  unconstitutional  and 
the  misdemeanor  charges  became  meaning- 
less. There  was  a  story  that  Farah  had  used 
trained  police  dogs  to  menace  the  pickets  and 
tliat  the  Farah  Management  later  was  forced 
to  "call  off  the  dogs"  following  an  out-of- 
Court  agreement.  There  has  been  no  violence 
nor  destruction  of  property  here  In  El  Paso 
and  I  hope  there  will  never  be.  Whatever 
other  Incidents  there  may  be  these  do  not 
touch  on  the  issues  of  social  Justice  which 
are  at  stake  here. 

Kesentment  by  workers  against  Farah  ha.5 
been  buUding  up  for  at  least  five  years.  Most 
of  the  Information  I  am  giving  in  this  letter 
came  over  the  years  from  the  people  and 
when  the  representatives  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Wcffkers  of  America  came  this  year 
they  were  not  telling  me  anything  new  but 
only  confirmed  all  or  most  of  the  complaints 
which  I  had  heard  before  from  the  people 
and  the  parish  priest.  Farah  apparenUy 
wasnt  aware  or  didn't  want  to  be  aware  that 
resentment  was  growing.  But  the  fact  that 
today  over  3000  workers  are  on  strike  Is  evi- 
dence that  both  grievances  and  resentment 
are  real.  And  by  listening  to  the  people  over 
the  years  one  graduaUy  became  aware  that 
things  at  Farah  were  not  actually  as  they 
were  made  to  appear. 

In  reply  to  your  question  number  5:  "Is 
the  case  strong  enough  that  you  would  rec- 
ommetid  the  Bishop  to  make  a  formal  re- 
quest to  a  retail  outlet  not  to  reorder?"  I 
answer:  Yes,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  cate 
here.  I  think  it  is  strong  enough  to  recom- 
mend to  His  Excellency  that' he  make  a 
formal  request  to  a  retaU  outlet  not  to  re- 
order. The  strike  has  assumed  national  Im- 
portance and  13  supported  by  persona  of  na- 
tional  prominence.  Our  own  "little  people" 
in  El  Paao  would  be  crushed  if  it  were  not  frr 
this  national  support.  His  Excellencv  will  of 
course  weigh  what  I  have  written  and  decide 
what  he  deems  best. 

With  every  good  wish  and  blessing,  I  am. 
Sincerely  Tours  In  Christ. 

'  Bishop  of  El  Paiw. 


NEWSPAPER  COMMENT  ON 
PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 
Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
several  editorials  and  columns  from 
newspapers  across  the  United  States  on 
President  NixcMi's  accomplishments  in 
bringing  peace  to  Vietnam  be  printed  in 
the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
jFrom  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 
Jan.  24.  19731 
Ma.  Nixon's  Finest  Houb 
President  Nixon  in  quiet  exulUtion  an- 
nounced   that   "an    agreement    to    end    the 
war,"   "peace   with  honor,"  has   been  con- 
cluded. 


All  Americans  Join  fervently  In  applauding 
the  President's  historic  announcement  which 
he  worked  so  long  to  achieve  against  so  many 
pressures  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  main  conditions  Mr.  Nixon  laid  down 
are  the  same  as  they  were  In  the  Oct.  26, 
nine-point  peace  plan. 

There  will  be  a  cease-fire  starting  at  7  p  m 
Saturday. 

All  American  prisoners  erf  war  will  be  freed 
In  60  days. 

All  American  forces  will  be  withdrawn  In 
60  days. 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  wUl  be  able 
to  peacefuUy  deckle  their  own  future. 

Not  only  wlU  South  Vietnam  remain  a 
partner  In  peace,  but  the  United  States  will 
give  economic  assistance  to  North  Vietnam. 

Although  all  details  have  not  yet  been 
revealed,  It  Is  certain  that  Cambodia  and 
Ljios  are  included  In  the  agreement. 

There  the  details  stopped,  except  that  Mr. 
Nixon  says  Nguyen  Van  Thieu's  government 
has  been  recognized  as  the  sole  legitimate 
governmenc  of  the  country,  presumably  with 
a  boundary  at  the  demilitarized  zone  on  the 
17th  parallel. 

If  that  has  been  won  from  the  wily  Hanoi 
Communists  that  knocks  oat  one  of  Presi- 
dent Thieu's  major  protesU  against  the  Oc- 
tober peace  plan. 

But  now  comes  the  big  question.  WUl  all 
sides,  especially  Thieu's  government  and  that 
of  the  Ifcrth  Vietnamese,  do  what  must  be 
aone  now,  to  turn  an  armistice  Into  a  gen- 
uine peace? 

"The  terms  must  be  scrupulously  adhered 
to,"  said  the  President. 

The  major  powers — the  Soviet  Union. 
China  and  the  United  States — must  by  now 
have  agreed  behind  the  scenes  that  they  will 
not  supply  any  more  wars  such  as  have 
plagued  Southeast  Asia. 

That  Is  the  key  to  this  peace  agreement. 
Mr.  Nixon's  relations  with  these  powers,  his 
vialts  to  them  and  U.S.  trade  with  those 
countries  were  an  essential  part  of  any  peace 
agreement. 

The  cease-fire  flnaUy  Is  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
Nixon.  His  global  poker  game  has  paid  off  in 
the  face  of  pressures  of  aU  kinds  at  home 
and  abroad.  For  our  37th  President,  this  has 
been  his  finest  hour. 


[From  the  Richmond  News  Leader   Jan   24 

19731 

Pe.\ce  With  Honor 

So  sullen  have  we  grovra  about  the  Viet- 
nam War,  so  often  have  our  bc^tes  for  its 
honorable  ctmcluslon  been  skunked,  that 
when  PresldMit  Nixon  made  his  announce- 
ment last  night  the  leaps  for  Joy  throughout 
the  nation  were  probably  few.  There  has 
been  too  much  ImpasslMied  vertMd  gassing 
and  esoteric  baloney  spewed  out  about  this 
war:  the  repetition  of  lies  about  It  has  under- 
standably withered  our  capacity  to  detect 
the  truth.  Yet  Americans  persist  in  their 
particular  affection  for  tragedies  with  happy 
endings.  And  the  truth  is  that  we  finnlly 
have  reached  an  apparently  happy  ending  in 
Vietnam. 

At  this  writing,  the  details  of  the  agree- 
ment are  not  yet  pubhc:  We  do  not  know,  for 
example,  what  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  futures  of  Laos  and  Cambodia;  we 
have  no  knowledge  about  policing  provlslon.s; 
we  do  not  know  whether  the  agreement  le- 
gaUzes  the  presence  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  In  South  Vietnam.  But  we  do  know 
that  the  agreement  gives  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  a  chance  to  determine  their  own 
future,  and  a  reasonable  chance  to  ctuatlnue 
living  In  freedom.  Pwr  such  certainties,  wo 
have  the  assurance  of  Richard  Nixon — a  dill- 
gent  watchman  of  free  peoples'  Ubertles. 

Mr.  tUxoa  evidently  has  accomplished  what 
his  people  elected  him.  and  re-elected  him, 
to  do.  He  evidently  is  going  to  get  ua  out 
of  Vietnam,  and  bring  our  prisoners  home, 
within  64  day.s — or  within  68  davs  of  his  sec 
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ond  inauguration.  That  Is  considerably  more 
quickly  than  George  McGovern  would  have 
accomplished  It  (McGovern  said  the  deed 
would  be  done  within  90  days  of  his  inaugu- 
ration), but  Mr.  Nixon  seems  on  the  brink 
of  doing  it  with  honor.  The  President's 
achievement  cannot  be  overplayed.  He  did  it 
when  his  domestic  enemies  were  sedulous 
and  singularly  successful  in  their  efforts  to 
prevent  the  mobilization  of  national  detesta- 
tion for  the  Communist  enemy.  He  did  it  as 
President  of  a  people  accustomed  to  victory 
and  speedy  results — a  people  quickly  ex- 
hausted, a  people  with  little  patience  for  the 
Oriental  and  Communist  penchants  for  at- 
trition and  protracted  conflict.  He  did  it 
when  many  of  the  persons  who  should  have 
supported  him  most  enthusiastically  had 
curled  up  In  the  corner  like  a  sulky  dog.  He 
made  up  his  mind  and  dug  In  his  defenses 
and  persisted.  Now  he  has  prevailed. 

Prevailed  In  what?  In  preventing  the  con- 
quest of  a  free  people  by  barbarians.  In  de- 
fending the  free  Vietnamese,  in  arming  them 
and  training  them,  in  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity henceforward  to  defend  themselves. 
We  can  measure  the  success  of  the  American 
effort  by  the  fact  that  today  90  per  cent  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  are  not  slaves  to  com- 
missars from  Hanoi.  If  America  had  not  gone 
to  South  Vietnam  and  stuck  it  out,  today 
every  South  Vietnamese  would  be  In  a  con- 
centration camp,  or  laboring  for  Communist 
bosses,  or  dead.  If  America  had  elected  George 
McGovern  two  months  ago,  such  a  fate  would 
await  every  South  Vietnamese  86  days  from 
now;  like  their  counterparts  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  example,  they  would  face  the  ob- 
livion of  10,000  Siberian  nights. 

This  is  a  happy  day — the  first  day  In  per- 
haps a  decade  that  the  prospect  of  peace  with 
honor  in  Vietnam  has  seemed  real.  Now  let  us 
get  our  boys  home.  Let  us  have  a  satisfactory 
accounting  of  the  missing.  And  let  us  remem- 
ber that  although  the  Vietnam  War  soon  will 
end  for  us  Americans,  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese it  will  not.  Practically  every  predic- 
tion about  the  lack  of  staying  power  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  has  proved  wrong.  Yet 
they  need  our  continued  support.  Having 
fought  off  relentless  attack  for  30  years,  they 
will  be  understandably  skeptical  about  the 
future  of  their  country  until  they  have  been 
convinced  that  the  agreement  to  be  signed 
Saturday  is  not  their  ticket  to  the  ash  heap. 

"We  sit  by  and  watch  the  Barbarian,"  wrote 
Hilalre  Belloc.  "We  tolerate  him.  In  the  long 
stretches  of  peace  we  are  not  afraid.  We  are 
tickled  by  his  Irreverence,  his  comic  inver- 
sion of  our  old  certitudes  and  our  fixed  creeds 
refreshes  us;  we  laugh.  But  as  we  laugh  we 
are  watched  by  large  and  awful  faces  from 
beyond;  and  on  these  faces  there  is  no  smile." 
Let  us  remember  that  during  the  peace  to 
come,  those  unsmiling  faces  will  continue  to 
watch  us.  Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
principles  of  liberty  that  the  American  peo-' 
pie — led  by  Richard  Nixon — have  served  so 
well  in  South  Vietnam. 

[From  the  King  Features  Syndicate,  Jan.  28, 

1973] 

Options  Limited:  Nixon  Plated  Good  Hand 

WrtH  What  Cards  He  Held 

(By  Jeffrey  Hart) 

It  now  appears  that  by  his  tactics  during 
the  last  two  months  Richard  Nixon  has  not 
only  brought  the  American  aspect  of  the 
war  to  a  close,  but,  actually,  sort  of  won 
it — that  Is,  negotiated  the  agreements  largely 
on  his  terms  rather  than  Hanoi's.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  talk  lately,  not  least 
from  conservative  columnists  who  ought  to 
know  better,  about  the  "remoteness"  of  the 
President,  his  failure  to  see  the  press  more 
or  to  contact  leading  congressmen,  his  fail- 
ure to  explain  himself  to  the  public  and  so 
forth. 

But  President  Nixon's  Isolation  at  Camp 
David  and  his  Inaccessibility  to  the  press 


are  obviously  part  of  his  total  calculation. 
Mr.  Nixon's  silence  has  served  to  create 
doubt.  His  negotiating  adversaries  have  had 
no  clue  as  to  his  ultimate  intentions. 

Mr.  Nixon's  next  card  has  been  a  blank  to 
them  and  they  were  free  to  inscribe  upon  it 
their  worst  fears.  More  bombing?  Heavier 
bombing?  The  atom?  Mr.  Nixon  deployed  un- 
certainty as  a  powerful  tactical  weapon. 

Mr.  Nixon's  performance  is  especially  Im- 
pressive, given  the  comparative  weakness  of 
his  hand.  He  has  been  trying  to  end  the  war 
in  a  way  that  would  not  sell  out  the  mil- 
lions of  South  Vietnamese  who  clearly  do 
not  want  to  come  under  Communist  rule,  yet 
he  has  been  limited  in  his  options  by  the 
war-weariness  of  the  Congress  and  much  of 
the  public. 

He  has,  however,  been  an  extremely  tough 
negotiator.  He  said  long  before  the  election 
that  he  was  setting  no  deadline — a  la  Men- 
des-Prance  In  1954 — for  a  settlement.  He  has 
been  willing  to  wait  and  wait,  taking  all 
domestic  and  foreign  heat,  waiting  until  the 
terms  were  right. 

But  the  crucial  thing  to  notice  about  the 
much-decried  bombing  is  Its  timing,  which 
tells  us  much  about  Mr.  Nixon. 

Last  October,  Henry  Kissinger  and  Le  Due 
Tho  hammered  out  the  broad  outlines  of  a 
settlement.  But  as  interpreted  by  Hanoi  in 
the  negotiations  ending  Dec.  18,  some  of  the 
crucial  provisions  meant  the  following: 

The  international  cease-fire  inspection 
team  was  to  be  merely  a  token  unit  of  250 
men,  lacking  both  mobility  and  communica- 
tions. This  v.'as  a  derisory  Interpretation  of 
the  "broad  agreement." 

There  was  no  recognition  of  the  de  facto 
and  indeed  de  jure  division  of  Vietnam  along 
the  17th  Parallel. 

Mr.  Nixon's  bombing  began  on  Dec.  18.  Just 
hours  after  Le  Due  Tho  arrived  back  in 
Hanoi  to  report  on  the  failure  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  Dr.  Kissinger.  It  began  pre- 
emptorily,  without  any  preliminary  soften- 
ing up  of  the  heavy  air  defenses.  And  it  went 
on,  Hanoi  bearing  the  full  brunt,  until  the 
appropriate  signals  were  received. 

The  bombing  must  have  impressed  Le 
Due  Tho  and  his  colleagues,  for,  on  Jan.  8, 
he  led  the  parade  to  the  current  and  success- 
ful negotiations  which  ratified  Mr.  Nixon's 
interpretation  of  those  first  broad  agree- 
ments. 

We  are  to  have  a  genuine  inspection  force: 
the  existence  of  the  DMZ  is  recognized.  And, 
for  good  measure,  the  bombing — plus  the 
existence  of  U.S.  planes  in  Thailand  and 
elsewhere  in  the  area — must  be  taken  into 
account  by  Hanoi  in  any  of  Its  future  cal- 
culations. 

The  world  being  what  It  is,  there  Is  great 
reassurance  In  having  a  President  capable  of 
dealing  with  the  realities  skillfully  and  with 
dispatch. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Jan.  30,  19731 

His  Critics  Cannot  AsroE  the  PREsmtNT's 

Truce 

(By  Nick  Thlmmesch) 

Washington. — Peace  is  barely  with  us  and 
already  the  recriminations  begin.  The  kind 
of  postmortem  we  have  on  the  Vietnamese 
ordeal  will  help  determine  our  credentials  as 
a  world  power  in  the  years  ahead.  And  there 
are  years  ahead,  and  a  national  life  for  the 
United  States  after  Vietnam.  But,  when  the 
Inevitable  debate  Is  over,  it  is  likely  that 
most  Americans  will  sensibly  conclude  that 
the  methods  and  decisions  of  President  Nixon 
and  Henry  A.  Kissinger,  Mr.  Nixon's  national 
security  adviser,  were  the  best  way  to  a 
cease-fire  and  peace. 

Those  who  dislike  the  President  could  not 
wait  to  snipe.  Averell  Harrlman,  who  negoti- 
ated the  failed  Laotian  settlement  a  decade 
ago,  expressed  relief  at  the  news,  but  pro- 
claimed that  Vietnam  could  have  been  set- 
tled in  1969.  Some  liberal  critics  and  writers. 


writhing  for  self-Justification,  darkly  suggest 
that  President  Nixon  was  the  heavy  and  Dr. 
Kissinger  the  hero  In  the  Vietnamese  story. 

But  this  is  the  same  soft-minded  gang  that 
helped  usher  us  Into  the  Vietnamese  tragedy. 
These  are  the  kind  of  people  that  George 
Orwell  once  described  as  eager  to  play  with 
fire  without  really  knowing  what  fire  is. 

Mr.  Nixon  made  tough  decisions  on  Viet- 
nam and  knew  what  they  meant:  the  Cam- 
bodian Invasion;  the  Laotian  "incursion": 
the  mining  of  Haiphong  and  renewed  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  May  8.  and,  most  re- 
cently, the  awesome  12-day  bombiiig  of  the 
innards  of  the  North.  These  actions  were 
hardly  conducive  to  popular  demand  for  the 
President   to  be  awarded  some  peace  prize. 

But  Mr.  Nixon  also  put  the  United  States 
on  two  tracks  toward  extrication  from  Viet- 
nam, and,  hopefully,  toward  peace,  soon 
after  he  took  office.  "Vietnamizatlon,"  the 
building  of  South  Vietnam's  military  capa- 
bility and  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces,  vvas  one. 
The  exhaustive,  tenacious  negotiating  effort 
by  Dr.  Kissinger  was  the  other.  The  latter 
included  a  generous  peace  offer  one  year  ago 
which  even  provided  for  President  'Thieu  to 
resign  before  a  new  election. 

More  than  anything  else,  it  was  President 
Nixon's  determination  for  the  United  Stales 
to  leave  Vietnam  without  "copping  out"  that 
caused  the  infinitely  patient,  and  often  de- 
vious, Hanoi  Politburo  to  settle.  The  Easter 
invasion  of  the  South  was  repulsed,  with 
enormous  Communist  casualties.  Hanoi's  in- 
transigence at  the  peace  talks  resulted  in 
Mr.  Nixon's  May  8  announcement  of  resumed 
bombing  of  military  targets  in  the  North 
and  mining  Haiphong  harbor. 

Doomsdayers  predicted  the  President'.-;  trip 
to  Moscow  would  be  canceled,  and  that  China 
might  enter  the  war.  Neither  eventuality  oc- 
curred and  Hanoi  returned  to  the  bargaining 
table.  More  firmness  and  by  mid-October  a 
settlement  was  Imminent.  Hanoi  tried  to 
press  Mr.  Nixon  into  quick  acceptance  by 
preniaturel"  announcing  the  news,  but  Mr. 
Nixon  did  not  fall  for  that  either. 

"Peace  is  at  hand  "  became  a  cynical  re- 
mark. The  nation  went  glum  when  it  learned 
negotiations  were  stalled.  Mr.  Nixon's  decision 
to  Inflict  aerial  punishment  on  North  Viet- 
nam's capability  to  function,  to  make  war, 
elicited  some  of  the  most  anguished  condem- 
nation he  has  received  as  President.  He  was 
likened  to  Hitler.  His  sanity  was  questioned, 
even  by  a  senator  of  his  own  party. 

Whether  the  bombing  was  a  military  neces- 
sity or  sheer  punishment  for  Hanoi's  bad 
manners  will  be  debated  for  a  long  time. 
Devastating  as  the  B-52  raids  were,  as  the 
London  Economist  noted,  they  were  not  as 
lethal  as  the  far  smaller  German  air  raids  on 
London,  which  killed  as  many  people  in  one 
night  as  the  B-52s  did  in  12  days.  The  Ger- 
mans were  targeting  civilians  and  we  were 
not — that  Is  the  difference. 

How  little  was  said  or  printed  about  the 
population  targets  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
last  spring.  They  fired  shells  and  rockets  Into 
South  Vietnamese  vilages  and  refugee  cen- 
ters to  terrorize  and  inflicted  48.000  civilian 
casualties  in  the  process.  The  Communists 
also  executed  several  thousand  civilians  dur- 
ing the  invasion.  Just  as  they  did  in  the  1968 
Tet  offensive. 

Too  many  critics,  in  their  sorrow  and  pessi- 
mism, were  blind  to  North  Vietnam's  lethal 
role  in  the  war.  Instead  of  deliberate  Com- 
munist killing,  they  only  saw  American  "evil." 
They  saw  more  years  of  American  involve- 
ment, no  hope  for  return  of  the  POWs,  a  re- 
versal of  the  detente  between  the  United 
States  and  Moscow  and  Peking,  and  World 
War  III  at  any  moment.  They  were  wrong  on 
all  counts. 

Just  as  they  indulged  In  romantic  fancy  a 
decade  ago  that  the  United  States,  as  the 
noble  democratic  warrior,  must  fight  every 
threatened  nation's  battle,  so  they  now  In- 
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dulged  themselves  in  another  romantic  no- 
tion that  all  was  lost. 

In  truth,  some  of  the  harshest  critics  can- 
not stand  the  thonght  that  maybe  the  Nixon- 
Kissinger  Btratefry  worked,  that  it  took  pa- 
tience, detennlnation.  skill  and  appropriately 
timed  force  to  end  this  accursed  war.  Rather 
tiian  suffer  further  mentaU  palu,  some  critics 
try  to  rvIteT*  their  agonlaad  conaclencM  by 
aitacking  one  of  their  long-time  favorite 
ogres — Mr.  Nixon. 

fFrom   the  Atlanta  Journal.   Jan.   26.   1973] 
They  Bear  Responsibiuty 
( By  John  Crown ) 
The   moroing   after  President   Nixon    an- 
nounced that  Henry  Kissinger  had  readied 
an    acceptable    agreement    with    the    North 
Vietnamese   negotiates,  I  received  a  tele- 
phone call  which  contained  a  query. 

The  caller  wanted  to  know  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  pin  down  how  many  American 
battle  casualties  could  be  attributed  to  Amer- 
ican protesters  prcrionging  the  war  ir.  Viet- 
oam. 

My  Immediate  reply  was  that  such  an  an- 
>  ver  would  be,  at  l>est.  only  conjecture  be- 
muse there  would  be  no  way  to  determine 
when  the  war  «-ould  have  ended  had  noi 
Hanoi  been  aided  and  encouraged  by  the 
rocal  protestB  and  the  marchers  over  here. 

Unless,  my  caller  replied  helpfully,  the 
«orth  Vietnamese  would  make  public  when 
:hey  would  have  been  willing  to  sign  an 
ivreement  bad  they  not  been  enc/>urBgea  bv 
;he  dissent  they  saw  going  on  in  the  United 
States. 

Ic  Is  an  interesting  point.  But  we  both 
kgreed  that  the  chances  of  Hanoi  ever  ad- 
}iitting  anything  of  that  sort  wotild  be  less 
ban  sero. 

It  Is  well  within  the  renlm  of  reason  to 
ake  the  Tiew  that  th<«se  who  cried  'peace' 
he  loudest  In  the  Unired  States  were  con- 
rlbuting  to  the  protraction  of  death  and 
levastatlon  In  Vietnam. 

Every  demonstration  over  here  gnre  en- 
:ouragement  to  the  North  Vietnamese  to 
lang  In  there. 

Every  time  George  McGovern  opened  hl.s 
nouth  to  utter  one  of  his  u.stial  inanities, 
i»e  advocates  of  war  in  Hanoi  had  fresh  argu- 
nents  to  back  them  that  the  United  States 
ras  Mily  a  paper  tiger  which  would  blow 
I  tvay  tn  time. 

Everyone  who  marched  In  protest,  everyone 

'  vho  spoke  in  protest,  evervone  who  wrote  lu 

]»rote8t — aU  of  them  bear  some  of  the  re- 

I  ponsiblllty  for  the  suffering  and  agony  that 

rent  on  in  Vietnam. 

The  vast  majority  of  them  were  iindoubt- 
(dly  well-intentioned  and  sincere.  They  n- 
I  <rfled  at  the  atrocities,  but  the  trouble  was 
1  hey  could  only  connect  those  atrocities  with 
1  IS.  Tliey,  for  some  obscure  rea.«on.  could  never 
■  ee  the  atrocities  carried  out  by  the  preda- 
1  ors  from  North  Vietnam,  the  self-same  pred- 
( itors  who  began  the  textured  drama  and  who 
1  kad  it  within  their  power  to  call  it  all  off. 

After  all,  with  the  cease-fire  agreement 
some  attention  has  been  given  to  the  fact 
ihat  there  are  no  provisions  to  require  the 
withdraw*!  of  North  Vietnamese  mllltar\- 
1  orces  from  South  Vietnam.  I  have  yet  to  see 
:  ny  reports  relating  to  South  Vietnamese 
1  orces  being  present  in  North  Vietxiam.  The 
1  eason  is  obvious.  The  North  is  the  invader. 
Those  who  protested  the  war.  and  therefore 
liear  some  of  the  guilt  for  the  tragedy  that 
I  lisued  there,  will  probably  reply  that  the 
1  lien  In  Washington  who  made  the  decisions 
ihlch  took  us  there  are  the  ones  who  are 
1  -iillty. 

Those  who  made  the  decisions  bear  respon- 
!  ibility  as  *>  all  decisionmakers. 

But  if  this  war  taught  us  an>  thing  at  all.  it 
f  hoold  be  that  once  this  nation  Is  committed 
1  o  any  military  conflict  the  qrnickcst  way  for 
1 1S  to  enwrg*  tma  ft  is  by  the  Nation  to  stand 
I  ogether  In  nnlfled  strength. 


Once  we  were  commit  ted  to  Vietnam,  our 
strength  and  unity  could  have  gotten  us  out 
of  there  in  short  order. 

Instead,  the  w«II-tntenti<»ied  and  gullible 
joined  the  evil  ones  among  us  and  raised 
Bhrm  voices  of  protest  with  their  caterwaul- 
ing. 

Their  strident  noises  served  to  confuse 
tliose  of  us  at  home,  mir  friends  abroad  and 
the  enemy  we  were  fighting.  The  enemy.  q\iite 
logically,  saw  the  protesters  a-s  allies  who 
could  only  divide  us  ai>d  thereby  help  him. 
He  was  encouraged  to  continue  the  war  he 
had  begwi. 

No,  there  Is  no  immediate  means  of  deter- 
miiiing  Jtjst  how  many  Americans  and  Viet- 
namese died  because  of  the  encouragement 
given  Nortli  Vietnam  bv  the  protesters  in 
the  United  States. 

But  there  is  no  question  that  they  have 
blood  on  their  hands. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Jan.  24, 

1973) 

Pkesciknt's    Dig    Role    in'    Brtnging    Pe.\ce 

(By  Ro.scoe  Drummund) 

W\sriNt;ToN. — Tlie  impossible  dream  has 
come  about — a  negotiated  settlement  A*hich 
gives  South  Vietnam  a  decent  chance  to  sur- 
vive. What  looiLs  like  an  "honorable  peace  ' 
is  no  longer  a  dream;  it  is  reality. 

What  brought  it  about?  How  did  the  Presi- 
dent achieve  it  against  such  teritlic  odds.' 

There  are  four  forces  which   contributed 

DlObt: 

1.  Richard  Ni.Ton. 

2.  -American  public  opinion. 

3.  The  United  States  peace  movement. 

4.  Tlie  Soutli  Vietnamese. 

Tlie  President  totally  rejected  a  policy  of 
cut-and-ruu.  of  peace  at  any  price  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  course  would  mean  that 
in  the  future  no  ally  could  rely  on  American 
commitment  and  do  adversary  could  be  de- 
terred by  it. 

Wr.  Nixon  dared  to  risk  for  a  time  mas- 
sive unpopularity  when  he  used  strong  mili- 
tnry  nicanues  to  persuade  Hauoi  that  it. 
couldn't  win  on  the  battlefield  and,  there- 
fore, mubt  uegoUate  seriously. 

He  removed  UJ5.  ground  involvement, 
thereby  radically  reducing  casualties.  He 
continued  US.  Involvement  in  the  air.  Tlie 
lirst  ■was  politically  indispensible  and  the 
second  was  militarily  successful. 

The  President  thought  he  could  get  Mos- 
cow's help  to  end  the  w.or — and  he  did.  The 
China  and  Soviet  summits  had  purposes  be- 
yond Vietnam.  They  persuaded  both  Peking 
and  Moscow  that  better  relations  with  the 
United  States  \\ere  far  more  important 
than  supporting  North  Vietnam. 

We  will  never  know  what  might  have 
happened  if  we  had  abandoned  South  Viet- 
nam at  Hanoi'.s  dictates.  We  will  shortly  see 
the  consequences  oX  ata;.  iiig  on  the  Nixon 
course. 

In  the  end  American  opinion  gave  stead- 
fast -stipport  to  the  Nixon  policv  of  holding; 
on  for  a  decent  peace.  Last  j ear's  election 
showed  Hanoi  that  It  couldn't  win  the  war  !.i 
the  United  States.  North  Vietnam  had  only 
two  choices — to  continue  a  stalemate  war  or 
to  negotiate  seriously. 

Last  month  It  tried  one  final  ploy — bv 
breaking  off  negotiations — to  see  if  Mr. 
Ni.xon  cotUdn't  be  pressured  into  accepting 
an  unenforceable  cease-fire  to  bring  the  war 
to  an  end  before  In.'wtguration.  JTr.  Nixon 
held  firm  by  resumhig  the  bombing.  The 
Americnn  public  helc!  firm.  Hanoi  didnt. 

I  think  we  will  come  to  see  that  on  balance 
the  peace  movement  helped.  Obviously  it  In- 
creased opposition  to  the  President's  course 
and  for  a  time  tempted  Hanoi  to  believe  that 
America  would  become  so  divided  that^  Presi- 
dent Nixon  wotTld  have  to  accept  any  kind  of 
peace.  It  Influenced  him  to  withdraw  ground 
forces  more  steadily  than  he  might  other- 
wise have  done.  Tliis  withdrawal  Itself  dem- 


onstrated to  Hanoi  that  Mr.  Nixon  wanted 
to  get  the  United  States  out  of  Vietnam 
whenever  a  fair  settlement  could  be  had. 

The  South  Vietnamese  did  very  well.  Thev 
successfully  resMed  the  onslaught  of  the 
Tet  offensive  In  1968.  When  Americans  were 
being  told  that  South  Vietnam  was  going  u, 
fall  apart.  It  stuck  together.  For  a  year  nov 
the  South  Vietnamese  army  has  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  entire  ground  war. 

Whether  South  Vietnam  can  .secure  thi.- 
peace  and  build  on  it,  events  still  to  imfo'tl 
will  tell. 

fFrom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Jan.  26,  1973 1 
The  BraMLNcuAai,  Ala,  Posx-HEaALo 

Perhaps,  under  Nixon's  policy  of  patient 
negotiation  and  painful  bombing.  Hanoi  h».s 
decided,  as  Henry  Kissinger  claims,  to  switch 
from  a  military  to  a  p<ditical  struggle.  Or  per- 
haps Hanoi  is  waiting  fw  the  Americans  to  e.i 
home  to  try  again  mUltarUy.  Only  time  will 
tell. 

Despite  doubts  and  fears  about  the  future, 
this  is  a  time  for  thankfulness  that  Nixon 
has  finally  ended  America's  longest  and  monr 
divisive  foreign  war.  One  can  quarrel  with 
his  pace,  but  not  with  the  fact  that  he  h«., 
got  ddO.OOO  men  out  of  Vietnam  aixl  thp 
POWs  back  without  causing  the  defeat  01 
the  Saigon  regime. 

This  is  a  considerable  achievement,  whicli 
even  his  opponents  should  admit.  It  required 
risk-taking,  doggedness,  and  high  diplomatic 
sklU.  Later,  if  the  Vietnamese  parties  resume 
cutting  each  other's  throats,  as  they  might 
we  trust  Nlxcm  will  display  equal  sklU  in  nor 
gi'tting  us  back  into  the  Vietnam  quagmire. 

Thb  Dallas  Morning  Nkws 
All  Americans  are  happy  about  the  Viet- 
nam peace — except,  ot  course,  the  antiwsr 
protesters.  They  are  feeling  very  down.  The.- 
have  no  function  unless  there  is  a  war  to  op- 
pose. They  are  the  war  lovers.  .  .  .  Being  for 
peace  In  the  streets  would  make  no  headlinei^ 
Even  Nixmi  is  tor  that. 

So  what  can  they  do?  They  can  hope  fc*  a 
shattered  peace — as  their  spokesman  made 
plain  as  soon  as  Nixon  announced  the  cea.se- 
flre.  Indonesia,  they  said  bopefidly.  Is  ver: 
\instab)e.  South  Vietnam  Is  rotten;  there's  sl- 
■ways  a  chance  of  renewed  American  Involve- 
ment. Lasting  peace  looks  very  uncertain. 

So  they  will  agitate  the  peace  as  much  a; 
possible.  Its  better  than  being  Idle  in  a  time 
that  looks  very  dull  for  -war  lovers. 


The  Tulsa  TaisuNE 

Tliat  was  a  pretty  big  moment  for  Americ:i 
last  night. 

A  p<*cy  of  noble  stubbornness  won  a  jjohv 
that  cotild  be  vastly  important  in  the  histor. 
of  the  20th  Century. 

And  the  apostles  of  scuttle  and  bug-ou" 
T.'ere  left  pantless. 

Whether  the  at-long-lsst  cease-fire  In  Viet- 
nam produces  a  lasting  peace,  or  whether  tlie 
aggression  continues  In  subtler  ways,  we  can- 
not know.  We  have  had  some  experience  wi'.li 
solenui  pacts  with  Communist  nations. 

But  the  agreement  was  Initialed  wiihou' 
betraying  the  principle  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese liave  a  right  to  determhie  the  kind  of 
goverimient  they  will  have.  And  because  of 
that,  principle  was  not  betrayed,  neither  were 
the  thousands  of  young  Americans  who  died, 
who  are  missing,  or  who  have  been  captured 
in  that  struggle. 

What  kind  of  an  agreement  would  we  have 
hrtrt  under  a  President  McGovern? 

What  happened  to  all  the  outcrys  by  the 
doves  that  the  December  bombings  had  de- 
stroj-ed  the  negotiations? 

It  was  our  enemies  who  came  to  under- 
stand best  that  the  spine  of  a  man  In  the 
White  House  was  made  of  steel.  It  was  that 
steel  that  brought  the  agreement  while  the 
jackals  yelled  and  the  hyenas  bowled. 
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(From  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald  Advertiser, 

Jan.  28,  1973] 

EDrroR's  REPorr:  Week  or  TIiacedt.  Trtdmph 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

The  only  big  ne-ws  stories  of  the  week,  the 
death  of  former  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
followed  28  hours  later  by  President  Nixon's 
announcement  of  a  cease-fire  la  Vietnam, 
are  actually  of  one  cloth. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  Lj-ndon  Johnson's  life 
probably  was  shortened  by  the  ordeal  he 
was  forced  to  endure  as  a  res\ilt  of  his 
commitment  of  American  combat  troops  and 
bombers  to  defend  car  allies  in  South  Viet- 
nam from  Communist  aggression.  He  also 
launched  the  Paris  talks  which  Hually  pro- 
duced an  agreement  with  Hanoi  that  re- 
sulted in  stopping  the  war  and  which  can 
lead  to  a  permanent   peace. 

The  two  are  woven  together.  But  the  trag- 
edy is  that  LBJ  did  not  live  long  enougli 
to  see  his  dreams  for  peace  fulfilled  in 
Vietnam. 

During  the  warm  and  dignified  services 
for  President  Johnson  at  the  Capitol  and 
then  at  the  National  City  Christian  Church, 
1  noted  that  former  secretary  of  state  Dean 
Rusk,  former  postmaster  general  Marvin 
Watson  and  the  Rev.  George  Davis  all  went 
out  of  their  way  to  pay  their  respects  to 
President  Nixon  and  to  commend  his  dedica- 
tion to  the  principles  of  Lyndon   Johnson. 

That  is  as  it  shotdd  be.  I  know  first  hand 
that  LBJ  supported  President  Nixon's  pro- 
gram In  Vietnam  and  thought  be  bad  fol- 
lowed the  right  course  to  force  the  Com- 
munists into  peace  terms  that  would 
preserve  an  independent  South  Vietnam. 

For  four  years  it  has  been  my  opinion  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  made  a  grave  mistake  when 
he  baited  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
at  the  end  of  1968.  From  conversations  with 
Nixon,  I  know  that  he  shared  this  opinion. 

So,  when  I  was  visiting  LBJ  at  the  ranch 
In  October.  X  put  the  question  to  him,  "Do 
you  think  you  made  a  mistake  in  stopping 
the  bombing?" 

He  had  no  hesitation  In  answering.  "No." 
he  replied.  "I  did  it  in  the  name  of  peace 
and  I  would  have  done  anything  to  achieve 
peace  in  Vietnam.  If  I  had  it  to  do  over  and 
the  outlook  was  the  same  and  I  thought  I 
could  win  a  peaceful  settlement,  I  would 
do  it." 

But  after  leavhig  the  presidency.  Lyndon 
watched  sadly  as  his  hopes  for  peace  disin- 
tegrated in  a  cauldron  of  Conuuuuist  in- 
transigence. It  was  then  that  his  successor, 
Dick  Nixon,  launched  new  air  attacks  against 
the  North  In  an  effort  to  force  a  settlement. 

How  did  Johnson  feel  about  that? 

I  asked  him  this  question,  sitting  next  to 
him  at  his  ranch.  He  answered  fca-oefully 
and  Immediately,  "Nixon  is  doing  the  right 
thing." 

In  fact  every  President  since  Harry  Tru- 
man— and  that  includes  Eisenhower.  Ken- 
nedy, Johnson  and  Nixon — has  believed  that 
we  had  the  responsibility  to  protect  our  allies 
hi  South  Vietnam. 

It  Is,  therefore,  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  Dick  Nixon  and  Henry  Kissmger  that  they 
persevered  against  formidable  odds,  includ- 
ing constant  vituperation  from  the  Ameri- 
can left,  until  they  obtained  a  settlement 
that  can  let  us  quit  South  Vietnam  with 
honor  and  with  the  expectancy  that  repre- 
sentative government  will  retain  oontr<^  In 
Saigon. 

They  pulled  off  one  of  the  greatest  pieces 
of  diplomacy  In  my  lifetime.  I  will  have  to 
admit  that  I  was  critical  of  the  President  a 
few  weeks  ago  for  not  informmg  Congress 
and  the  people  of  his  reasons  for  launching 
the  massive  air  attacks  against  Hanoi  and 
Haiphong. 

But  DOW  I  understand  that  he  had  to  re- 
main silent  if  there  was  any  hope  <a  getting 
a  settlement  in  Parts.  His  eye  was  on  the 


forest  while  the  rest  of  us  had  ours  on  the 
trees. 

None  of  us  knows  how  successful  the 
Parts  agreement  will  be.  Nixon  himself  called 
it  "fragile."  according  to  Senate  Republican 
leader  Hugh  Scott. 

But  it  certainly  is  a  major  step  in  the 
rif-lit  direction.  If  the  Communists  live  up 
to  tlicir  part  of  the  bargain,  we  will  have 
peace  In  Vietnam.  They  should,  since  they 
must  be  even  more  war  weary  than  we  are. 
having  been  involved  In  alniobt  constant 
iit'^tlug  over  the  past  30  years. 

Not  possessing  a  cnstal  ball  to  predict 
the  future,  my  main  concern  now  is  to  set 
the  record  straight  for  the  young  people  of 
our  country  who  have  parroted  the  line  that 
we  were  involved  in  an  imnioral  war,  a  war 
of  American  Imperialism. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth 
Tlie  United  States  has  fought  four  wars  over- 
sea'; in  this  century — World  War  I,  World  War 
11,  Korea  and  Vietnam — and  in  every  one 
of  them  we  fotight  to  preserve  the  freedom 
of  o\ir  friends. 

In  those  four  conflicts,  which  have  taken 
a  lieavy  toll  of  American  lives  and  resources, 
we  have  not  sought  nor  have  we  annexed 
one  inch  of  foreign  soil.  To  the  contrary,  after 
defeating  an  enemy  we  have  then  helped 
that  enemy  to  get  back  on  its  feet  and  be- 
come a  productive  member  of  the  world  com- 
munity. We  did  this  with  Germany  and 
Japan  and  President  Nixon  has  offered  to 
follow  the  same  pattern  with  North  Vietnam. 

I  am  sick  of  seeing  and  hearmg  our  role 
in  Southeast  Asia  distorted.  We  sent  troops 
into  South  Vietnam  after  the  Communists 
launched  a  major  assault  against  that  tmy 
cotintry — and  we  had  a  commitment  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  the  national  policy  of  our 
country  to  oppose  aggression  by  whatever 
name — Nazism.  Fascism  or  Communism — 
since  World  War  II. 

Those  who  would  distort  our.  position 
should  understand  Uiat  the  United  fctates— 
and  the  United  States  alone — has  the  power 
and  the  Inclination  to  prevent  small,  m- 
dependent  nations  from  being  overrun  by 
a  ruthless  foe.  If  it  were  not  5or  the  United 
States,  freedom  would  be  a  far  more  rare 
commodity  on  this  globe  than  it  now  Is. 

One  last  word.  When  I  refer  to  those  who 
distort  our  role  and  our  hi-tory.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  a  small  minority  of  the  American 
people.  I  know  that  the  grea  majority  has 
supported  our  presidents  In  their  endeavors 
to  protect  freedom  In  Southeast  A  ji  and  I 
think  the  overwhelming  defeat  of  George 
McGovern  last  November  proved  that. 

This  Is  a  time  when  all  of  us  should  be 
proud  to  be  Americans,  to  have  a  President 
like  Richard  Nixon  and  to  have  had  a  Presi- 
dent like  Lyndon  Johnson. 


A    THOUGHT-PROVOKING    LETTER 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  SPARKifAN)  and  I  have  received 
.iointly  a  thought-provoking  letter  from  a 
fella*-  Alabamian.  Charles  Hardenburg. 
of  Birmingham,  which  offers  some  sound 
advice  to  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Hardenburg  states : 

It  is  a  truism  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  people  working  for  the  federal 
government  and  down  into  the  state  govern- 
ments, set  their  standards  upon  those  stand- 
ards Imposed  upon  yourselves  by  yourselves— 
the  members  of  the  once  most  respected 
branch  of  our  government.  Please  keep  it 
that  way. 

My  prayer  for  the  new  year  is  that  each 
member  of  the  Legislative  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment, as  he  looks  into  the  mirror  each 
morning,  will  say — Am  I  an  honest  man,  and 
am  I  honest  to  my  constituency?  Am  I  honest 
to   America,   for   without   America   my   con- 


stituency is  nothing  As  one.  we  are  one. 
divided  we  are  doomed;  but  above  el^e  let 
him  ask,  Am  I  an  honest  man? 

Mr.  Hardenburg  lias  requested  Uiat 
his  thoughts  as  above  set  forth  be  pniUc  I 
in  the  Recced.  Believing  Uiat  all  Mem- 
bers of  Cong  I  ess  can  i^rofit  by  the  opin- 
ions of  their  constituent,*:.  I  coninien<.i 
these  thoughts  for  serious  consideiT.tion 
and  reflection. 


A  REGRESSrV'E  TAX  SYSTT^M 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  more  crd 
more  of  our  responsible  commentp^tors 
are  concluding  lliat  the  administrations 
budget  proposals  are  inequitable  and  in- 
sensitive. In  yesterday's  Washington  Post 
Hobart  Rowan  pointed  out  that  tlie 
budget  lea.es  intact  a  regressi\e  and  un- 
fair tax  system  and  subsidies  for  buM- 
ness,  while  slicing  $10  billion  from  pro- 
gnuns  aimed  at  the  poor  and  underprivi- 
leged. Mr.  Rowan  summnri7i>s  the  Pd- 
ministrations  attitude  as  follows: 

For  the  most  part,  people  ought  to  be 
fending  for  IhcnLselves,  and  if  they  CAnt  — 
tough. 

I  hope  and  expect  that  Congress  will 
reject  a  budget  based  on  tins  negative  at- 
titude. 

I  commend  Mr.  Rowan's  article  to  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb,  4.  1973] 

1973  IssrE:  Nixon's  Cuts  in  Social  Pbocrams 

( By  Hobart  Rowan ) 

President  Nixon  has  confounded  his  cntics. 
ar.d  conimentatorB  includinp  myself,  by  do- 
ing what  lliey  said  dur;ng  the  election  cani- 
paigii  he  couldn't  do:  slash  the  budget  eufli- 
cieiiUy  to  aioid  an  increase  in  ta.xes  in  libcal 
1974. 

He  did  it  by  being  ruthless  in  reducmp  the 
social  obligations  of  the  poTeri'iment  to  a 
growing  population.  The  ftjoe  he  wielded  was 
a  bigger  one  than  envisioned  by  the  Brook- 
ings IiiBlitution,  the  .^merican  Eiit<*rpnsr 
luitilute.  former  lU-publican  Cont-ressman 
Johnny  Byrnes  and  former  Treasun,-  aide 
Murray  L.  Wiedcubavim.  to  name  a  few. 

On  Dec.  17,  in  this  space  I  wrote: 

"It  now  appears  realistic  to  believe  Uiat  the 
President  will  hold  spending  for  tl^  current 
fiscal  year  (1S73)  to  (260  billion  ...  If  so.  it 
is  pos-^ifcle  an  adminlstPilion  dedicated  to 
.'.aslerity  could  hold  the  fiscal  1974  bud^'ct  to 
be  presented  in  January  to  i270  billion,  with 
a  unified  budt:el  deficit  trimmed  to  $13  or  $15 
billion — and  a  balance  in  tlie  full  employ- 
ment budi;et." 

To  accompiisli  this  feat  of  au.stcrlty.  as 
Ralph  Nader,  the  black  caucus  on  Uie  Hill, 
and  other  public  interest  groups  pointed  on'. 
Mr.  Nixon  whacked  the  mcniey  out  of  social 
programs  for  individuals,  and  left  tlie  major 
corporate  "t.tx  expenditure  '  subsidies  vir- 
tu.Tlly  untouohed. 

The  btidget  leaves  Intact  a  regressive  Social 
Security  tax  system,  while  the  investment 
tax  credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  privi- 
leges add  to  the  corporate  take  And  the  ad- 
ministration's pledges  to  bring  in  tax  reform 
proposals  are  not  honored  with  as  much  as  a 
token. 

A  letter  this  week  from  23  public  Interest 
advocates  and  grcAips  to  President  Nixon 
says: 

.  .we  would  urge  that  tjefore  you  stop 
programs  lor  the  many,  you  at  least  should 
scrutinize  programs  for  tlie  few  Before  there 
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are  fewer  libraries  and  hospitals  and  low- 
liiccme  apartments  and  sewage  control  sys- 
tem >,  there  should  be  fewer  subsidized  ships, 
less  expensive  drug  and  arms  procurement, 
ar.d  more  taxes  paid  by  coddled  corporations." 
Ii:  other  words,  if  today's  economic  im- 
pers  tlves  call  for  reducing  the  federal  budget 
defi(  it  to  counter  inflation,  Mr.  Nixon  had 
an  >pportunity  to  whack  away  at  billions 
usee  to  subsidize  the  maritime,  aviation, 
defe  ise  and  other  industries,  in  addition  to 
cir.ting  whatever  social  programs  had  failed, 
fi.-  iiad  already  fulfilled  their  purposes.  And 
n:  11  iC  same  time,  more  sense  could  have  been 
mad;  out  of  the  tax  structure. 

A  jlose  analysis  of  Mr.  Nixon's  1974  budget 
for  rhich  he  claims  savings  of  $16.9  billion 
in  •  program  reductions  and  terminations' 
indi<  ates  that  about  $5  billion  are  in  giin- 
micV  s  or  part  of  a  numbers  game,  and  the 
rest  Is  real. 

Same  of  the  "cuts"  are  mcst  inventive. 
Rem  smber  the  son  who  told  his  father,  "Dad, 
I  sft  ed  a  dime  by  walking  home  instead  of 
taking  the  bus"?  The  father  responded:  "If 
only  you  had  walked  instead  of  taking  a  cab, 
you   would  have  saved  three  bucks." 

Ai  example  of  that  is  a  claimed  $400  mil- 
lion saving  In  the  1974  defense  budget  set 
down  as  follows:  "limit  new  spending  for 
All-Volunteer  Force  and  other  legislation." 
But  that's  a  "cut"  from  a  total  commitment 
that  had  never  been  made. 

A  >lgger  phoney  item  is  a  claim  for  savines 
on  s  )clal  service  grams.  Tlie  assumption  in 
the  nidget  is  that  this  figure  would  have 
grow  1  to  $4.7  billion  In  fiscal  1975,  although 
Congress  had  already  put  a  ceiling  on  such 
expe  iditures  at  $2.5  billion.  Independent 
budget  experts  figure  that  the  1974  saving  in 
this  category  is  over-staked  by  $2.1  billion. 
Agriculture  "cuts"  assume  unreallstlcally 
high  support  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$600  million.  Another  double  1974  item  is 
a  $1.)  billion  claim  for  oil  recipients. 

But  putting  ail  that  aside,  the  real  cuts 
are  s  ibstantial.  and  are  made  at  a  time  when 
many  public  needs  are  inimet. 

Th  s  is  where  the  cuts  in  the  1974  budget 
were  made:  Welfare,  $1.5  billion;  Medicare 
and  housing.  $1.5  billion:  Manpower  pro- 
grams. $1.0  billion:  Health,  Education  and 
Pove  ty  programs.  $1.0  billion:  Pensions  and 
retin  ment,  $1.0  billion:  Environmenir  (bv 
not  lull-funding  the  Mu.ekie  bill).  $1.0  bil- 
lion: Agriculture.  $1.5  billion:  Water  and 
natu  al  resources.  $0.5  billion:  Defense  and 
foreii  :n.  $2.0  billion:  Space.  $0  3  billion:  and 
All  o  her,  $1.0  billion. 

Th  It  all  adds  up  to  $12  3  billion.  If  the 
S2  3  billion  saved  on  defense,  foreign,  and 
spact  commitments  is  subtracted,  there's  an 
even  $10  billion  that's  been  sliced  out  of 
money  basically  ticketed  In  fiscal  1974  for 
the  F  aor  and  the  underprivileged. 

Pel  haps  that  represents  the  will  of  the 
majo  -ity  of  people.  Certainly,  that's  the  way 
the  'resident  is  Interpreting  this  election 
"mai  date."  To  a  certain  extent,  the  "Im  all 
rit;ht  Jaik"  philosophy  is  pervasive,  as 
Putoiiac  Associates  goo;  new  book.  State  of 
the  f  ation"  shows. 

Mr  Nixon  has  proposed  the  issue  in  luunis- 
takat  le  terms,  in  his  interview  wiih  Jack 
Horn  T  of  the  Washington  Star-News,  in  his 
Inau]  ural  Address,  and  now,  in  concrete 
term;  .  in  the  budget. 

Bu  some  people  in  this  society  do  need 
help,  despite  the  bland  and  unsupported  as- 
sump  Cion  made  by  this  administration  that 
anvil  ing  the  federal  government  can  do.  the 
s:ate:    can  do  better. 

Exjierience  casts  doubt  on  this  assumption. 
Fifty  different  states  and  the  District  ot 
Coluiibla  have  51  different  standards.  One 
doub  s  that  what  motivates  Mr.  Nixon  is  a 
real  aelief  that  revenue-sharing  with  the 
local  communities  will  do  more  for  the  less 
afBue  it  In  our  society. 

Wh  at  comes  through  is  the  belief  that  for 


the  most  part,  people  ought  to  be  fending  for 
themselves,  and  if  they  can't — tough.  We  see 
the  true  Nixon:  austere,  con.servative,  strait- 
laced  and  uncompromising,  despite  the  string 
of  surprises  he  has  achieved  abroad.  His 
domestic  record  will  go  down  in  liie  lusiory 
books,  too. 


RETIREMENT  OF  CHARLES  APPLE- 
TON  MEYER,  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  Charles 
Aj.^pletou  Meyer,  A.siLstant  Secretary  of 
Stuie  lor  Inter-Amcvican  Affairs,  is  re- 
turning to  private  life  after  4  years  of 
distinguished  public  service.  It  is  no  sur- 
pii.se  that  he  continues  to  win  plaudits 
for  his  constructive  role  in  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries of  our  hemisphere.  Fluent  in  Span- 
ish, understanding  of  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  Latin  Americans,  a  good 
human  being.  Charles  Meyer  did  his  job 
exceedingly  well. 

In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
January  17.  1973,  James  Nelson  Goodsell, 
the  Monitor's  Latin  America  correspond- 
ent, writes  his  own  assessment  of  Meyer's 
ser\ice.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  from  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoT^n, 
as  follows: 

C'.i\Rixr,    Appieton   MEvrs 
(By   James   Nel.son    Goodsell) 
I-uti;i    Americans    are    casting    somewhat 
wary  glances  at  Washington  these  days  over 
the  iinniinenr  vacancy  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment's top  Latin- American  post. 

At  a  time  when  United  States-Latin- 
American  relntions  are  none  too  warm,  one 
of  the  few  bright  spots  In  the  relationships, 
as  far  as  Latin  Americans  are  concerned,  has 
been  the  role  of  Charles  Apple  ton  Meyer,  who 
cvirrently  occupies  tlie  post  as  assistant  secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs. 

Mr.  Meyer  is  held  in  warm  esteem  through- 
o\it  the  hemisphere,  in  rather  .=liarp  contrast 
wirh  most  of  the  post's  previous  occupants. 
A  onetime  Sears,  Roebuck  executive,  Mr. 
Meyer's  resignation  was  not  unexpected. 
Wi-.en  he  took  the  Job  in  1969.  he  did  so  with 
the  understanding  that  he  would  stay  only 
four  years  and  then  return  to  business. 

Actually  Mr.  Meyer  has  held  the  post  longer 
than  anyone  el.se  since  it  was  created  after 
World  War  II.  For  a  long  time,  the  assistant 
secretary's  job  looked  something  like  a  re- 
volving door,  with  one  occupant  after  an- 
otlier  serving  a  few  monilis  and  then 
resigning. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Meyer  remained  in  tlie 
post  as  long  as  he  did  impre?<;ed  Latin 
American-.  But  it  was  his  way  of  dealing  with 
tiiem  that  impressed  them  the  most. 

Throughout  the  past  fotir  years.  Mr.  Meyer 
\vr.=;  able  to  get  acro.ss  tlie  mc.s.snge  that  he.  at 
least,  cared  about  Latin  America — and  this 
proved  of  tremendous  value  in  many  hemi- 
sphere conferences  where  he  was  able  to  tone 
down  Lathi-American  criticism  of  United 
States  polity. 

Now  the  Latin  .Americans  are  wondering 
just  who  will  take  over  (he  post  and  what  the 
new  occupant  will  do  for  relaMon.=;  between 
the  United  Sta'es  and  the  rest  of  the  hcnii- 
spliere. 

Over  liie  long  pull,  improved  trade  rela- 
tions and  hicreascd  economic  aid  are.  in  tlie 
view  of  Luiin  Americans,  tlie  key  to  better 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  liie  hemispliere.  Still,  they  are  very 
(oncerM.ed  about  wlio  occupies  the  a.ssi.siani 
.secretary  posi. 


PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON- 
ORDER    OP   GRA-VESIDE    SER'VICE 
AND   MEDITATION   BY   THE   REV- 
EREND DR.  BILLY  GRAHAM 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  the  bound  volume  of 
congressional     tributes     to     President 
Johnson  reprint  the  order  of  graveside 
service  and  meditation  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Billy  Graham,  at  the  funeral  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Januaiy  25. 
1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  service 
v.as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

FiNERAL  OF  President  Ltndon  B.  Johnson — 
Order  of  Graveside  Service  (Officiated  by 
THE  Reverend  Dr.  Billt  Graham,  L.  B.  J. 
Ranch,  Stonew.all,  Tex.,  Thursday,  Jan- 
vary  25.  1973) 

LET  rS   WORSHIP   GOD 

"I  am  the  resurrection,  and  the  life:  he 
that  believeth  In  Me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live: 

"And  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  Me 
shall  never  die." — (John  11:25-26). 

"Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled;  ye  be- 
lieve In  God,  believe  also  In  Me. 

"In  My  Father's  house  are  many  mansions: 
if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.  I  go 
to  prepare  a  place  for  you. 

'And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you.  I 
will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  Myself; 
that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also." — 
(John  14:1-3). 

THE   MEDITATION 

Few  events  touch  the  heart  of  every  Ameri- 
can ns  profoundly  as  the  death  of  a  Presi- 
dent— for  the  President  Is  our  leader  and 
every  American  feels  that  he  knows  him  in  a 
special  way  because  he  hears  his  voice  so 
often,  glimpses  at  his  picture  in  the  paper, 
sees  him  on  television,  and  so  we  all  mourn 
his  loss  and  feel  that  our  world  will  be  a 
lonelier  place  without  him.  But  to  you  who 
were  close  to  him,  this  grief  is  an  added  pain 
because  you  wept  when  he  wept  and  you 
laughed  when  he  laughed.  When  he  was  mis- 
understood you  felt  his  pain  and  wondered 
why  others  had  no  heart  to  feel  or  no  eyes  to 
see.  but  such  is  tlie  burden,  the  anguish  and 
tlie  glory  of  the  Presidency. 

Here  amidst  these  familiar  hills  and  under 
these  expansive  skies  his  earthly  life  has 
come  full  circle.  It  was  here  that  Lyndon 
Baines  John.son  was  born  and  reared  and  his 
life  molded.  But  the  Scripture  teaches  that 
there  is  a  time  to  be  born  and  a  time  to  live 
and  a  time  to  die.  Lyndon  Johnson's  time  to 
die  came  last  Monday.  The  absence  of  his 
vibrant  and  dominant  personality  seem  so 
strange  as  we  gather  on  this  site.  There  was 
a  mass  of  manhood  in  Lyndon  Johnson.  "He 
was  a  mountain  of  a  man  with  a  whirlwind 
for  a  hean."  He  loved  his  hill  country.  He 
often  said.  "I  love  this  country  where  people 
know  when  you  are  sick,  love  you  while  you 
are  alive,  and  miss  you  when  you  die." 

Not  long  ago  President  Johnson  brought 
me  here  to  this  very  spot  and  said.  "One  day 
you  are  going  to  be  asked  to  preach  my 
funeral.  You'll  come  right  here  under  this 
tree  and  111  be  buried  right  there."  In  his 
home.spun  way  he  continued,  "You'll  read  the 
Bible  and  preach  the  Gospel  and  I  want  you 
to."  And  he  said,  "I  hope  you'll  tell  people 
about  some  of  the  things  I  tried  to  do." 

History  will  not  Ignore  him  for  he  was 
history  in  motion.  He  will  stand  tall  in  the 
history  books  that  future  generations  will 
study.  The  great  events  of  his  life  have  al- 
readv  been  widely  recounted  by  the  news 
media  this  week.  I  think  most  of  us  have 
been  staggered  at  the  enormous  things  he 
accomplished  during  his  lifetime.  His  thirty- 
eight  years  of  public  service  kept  bim  at  the 
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center  of  the  events  that  have  shaped  our 
destiny.  During  his  years  of  public  service, 
Lyudoa  Johnson  was  on  center  stage  in  our 
gei^ration.  To  bim  the  Great  Society  was 
not  a  mild  dream  but  a  realistic  bope.  The 
thing  neai«fit  to  his  beait  was  to  harnees 
the  wealth  and  knowledge  of  a  mighty  Nation 
to  a.ssist  the  plight  of  the  poor.  It  was  bis 
destiny  to  be  involved  in  a  tragic  war.  It  is 
a  mysterious  act  of  Providence  that  bis  death 
cam£  during  the  same  week  that  a  peace 
agreement  was  reached.  As  President  Nixon 
said  Tuesday  night:  "No  one  would  have 
welcomed  this  peace  more  than  be." 

However,  there  was  another  more  personal, 
more  Intimate  and  more  human  side  to  Lyn- 
don Johnson — that  his  family,  neighbors  and 
friends  that  are  gathered  here  today  would 
know.  For  example,  some  of  you  have  seen 
bim  load  his  car  or  station  wagon  with 
children  of  yariot.iE  racial  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds and  take  them  on  rides  or  to  see 
the  deer  running  across  the  ranch.  There 
were  hundreds  of  little  things  that  he  did 
for  little  people  that  no  one  would  ever 
know  about.  He  had  a  compassion  for  the 
underdog. 

No  one  could  ever  understand  Lyndon 
Johnson  unless  they  understood  the  land 
and  the  people  from  which  he  came.  His 
roots  were  deep  In  this  hiU  country.  They 
were  also  deep  in  the  religious  heritage  of 
this  country.  President  Johnson  often 
pointed  with  pride  to  a  faded  yeUow  letter 
on  the  wall  of  his  office  written  to  his  great 
grandfatlier.  like  many  of  his  forebears, 
was  a  preacher  and  bad  led  Sam  Houston  to 
a  personal  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  Symbolically 
it  says  that  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  had  re- 
spect for  "the  faitli"  that  has  giiided  his 
family,  bis  state  and  bis  nation  through 
generations.  Lyndon  Johnson's  mother,  Re- 
bekali  Baines  Johnson,  who  lies  here,  often 
read  the  Bible  to  her  young  son. 

Within  weeks  of  the  time  he  became  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  he  said,  "No  man 
can  liye  where  I  live  now,  nor  work  at  the 
desk  where  I  work  now,  without  needing  and 
seeking  the  strength  and  support  of  earnest 
and  frequent  prayer.' 

He  could  have  had  more  excuses  than 
most  for  not  attending  church  on  Sunday. 
But  one  of  the  things  for  which  he  will  be 
remembered  is  that  he  probably  went  to 
church  more  than  any  other  President. 

Some  months  ago  my  wife  and  I  were 
visiting  the  Johnsons  here  at  the  ranch. 
Lyndon  Johnson  brought  me  ovit  to  this  spot 
and  reminded  me  again  that  I  was  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  service.  We  spoke  of  the 
brevity  of  life  and  the  fact  that  every  man 
will  someday  die  and  stand  before  his 
Creator. 

There  is  a  democracy  abotit  death.  John 
Donne  said:  "It  comes  equally  to  us  all  and 
makes  us  all  equal  when  it  comes."  The  Bible 
says:  "It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die, 
but  after  this  the  judgment"  (Hebrews 
9:  27). 

For  the  believer  who  has  been  to  the  Cress, 
death  is  no  frightful  leap  in  the  dark,  but 
is  the  entrance  into  a  glorious  new  life.  The 
Apcptle  Pail]  said :  "For  to  me  to  live  'i  Christ, 
and  to  die  is  gain"  (Phil.  1:  21).  For  the  be- 
liever the  brutal  fact  of  death  has  been  con- 
cjuered  by  the  historical  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ.  For  tlie  person  who  has  turned  from 
sin   and   has   received    Christ    as    Lord    and 
Savior,  death  is  not  the  end.  For  the  believer 
there  is  "hope"  beyond  the  grave.  Tliere  is  a 
future  life!  As  the  poet  has  written; 
God  writes  in  characters  too  grand 
For  our  short  sight  to  understand; 
We  catch  but  broken  strokes,  and  try 
To  fathom  all  the  mystery 
Of  withered  hopes,  of  death,  of  life, 
The  endless  war,  the  useless  strife, — 
Eut  there,  with  larger,  clearer  sight. 
We  shall  see  this — God's  way  was  right. 


We  do  not  say  good'iye  to  Lyndon  today. 
The  French  have  a  better  way  of  saying  it. 
They  say,  "Au  revoir!" — till  we  meet  again. 
TO  you  Mrs.  Johnson,  Lynda,  Lud,  and  other 
members  of  the  family.  It  is  my  prayer  that 
God's  grace  will  be  sufficient  for  you  in  ttae 
days  to  come.  May  God  grant  to  each  of  you 
a  deep  satisfaction  in  the  life  of  one  who 
served  his  country  with  such  complete  dedi- 
cation. May  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  all  mercies  and 
the  God  of  all  comforts,  sustain  you  now  and 
in  the  days  to  come. 

What  he  once  said  about  another  President 
we  can  now  say  about  him:  "A  great  leader 
is  dead.  A  great  nation  must  move  on.  Yester- 
day is  not  ours  to  recover  but  tomorrow  is 
ours  to  win  or  lose." 

PRATES    FOR    THE    FAMILT 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  who  art  the  dwelling 
place  of  Thy  people  in  all  generations,  have 
mercy  upon  us  as  we  are  here  today  under 
the  shadow  of  great  affliction:  for  in  Thee 
alone  is  our  confidenoe  and  our  hope. 

God  of  all  comfort,  in  the  silence  of  tills 
hour  we  ask  Thee  to  sustain  this  famUy  and 
these  loved  ones  and  to  deliver  them  from 
loneliness,  despair  and  doubt.  Pill  their  des- 
olate hearts  with  Thy  peace  and  may  this 
be  a  moment  of  rededication  to  Thee. 

Our  Father,  those  of  us  who  have  been 
left  behind  have  the  solemn  responsibilities 
of  life.  Help  us  to  live  according  to  Thy  will 
and  for  Thy  glory — so  that  when  Thou 
dost  call  us  that  we  will  be  prepared  to 
meet  Thee. 

We  oPer  our  prayer  m  the  Name  of  Him 
who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  even 
Je.ius    Christ    our    Lord.    Amen. 

benediction 

"Unto  Him  tliat  loved  us.  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood, 

■"And  hath  made  us  kinps  and  priests  unto 
God  and  His  Father;  to  Him  be  glory  and 
dominion  for  ever  auid  ever.  Amen." — (Reve- 
lation 1 :  5-6 ) . 

The  God  of  jjoace.  that  brought  apain  from 
the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Sh'-p- 
herd  of  the  sheep,  through  tlie  blood  of  the 
everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  In 
every  good  work  to  do  His  will,  working 
in  you  that  which  Is  well  pleasing  in  His 
sight,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be 
glory  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. 


poKium's  success  to  the  two  Utah  faculty 
members  who  presented  the  lectures.  "'Pro- 
fetsor  Miltcn  Wadsworth  is  the  top  academic 
man  in  the  country  in  the  fieli  of  hvdn.- 
metallurgy."  lie  says,  trid  E  Edward  Malouf. 
manager  of  special  projects  at  the  Kenne- 
cott  Research  Center  and  adjunct  prr'feiiSf  r 
of  mevalluney,  "is  an  outstanding  auliiority 
on  tlic  pro'.css  of  bacterial  leaching" 

The  three-day  meetlnp  was  a  review  rf 
the  status  of  hydronietallurp. — a  method  cf 
priy.lucinv  metals  in  solutions  It  was  timolv 
since  mining  companies  are  now  concernrd 
with  environmental  abuse  and  ways  of  In. 
creasing  America's  metals  production  poten- 
tial. 

"Other  countries  have  had  better  ores  and 
cheaper  production."  se.\-s  Dr  Olson  "The 
r  .S  supply  IS  plentiful,  but  it  Is  not  hich- 
gr.^de.  A  ton  of  ore  yields  onlv  a  few  pounds 
of  copper.  Tliat's  expensive  by  conventional 
techniques,  so  we're  lookiiir  at  other  prior- 
esses for  getting  the  metals  out  and  one  of 
the  most  attractive  Is  hydrometfillurp^-." 

Methods  of  using  schitlojis  to  make  metals 
were  also  discu.«sed.  and  the  visitors  agreed 
that  the  poKsibility  of  mining  with  solutions 
is  on  tlie  horl/on— actuollv  puirpinp  solu- 
tions into  the  ground  and  extraditing  the 
metals  in  liquid  form 

Participants  blsmed  the  decre.-ise  l.i  exii.i.c- 
tive  metalhirgy  research  dtiring  the  past 
"^reral  decades  nn  lack  of  hiterest  by  indus- 
trr  find  government. 

'".Many  of  the  new  techniques  that  have 
been  developed  in  the  past  20  years  have 
come  from  other  countries."  says  Dr.  Olson. 
•'If  we  can  reverse  that  trenfl,  the  U.S.  could 
prodtire  metals  more  efficiently,  solve  many 
of  its  pollution  problems  and  become  com- 
petitive in  the  world  market.  It's  a  challeng- 
ing and  exciting  future  for  metallurgical 
enrineers." 


METALLURGICAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  offer  to  the  Senate  an  extremely  in- 
teresting article  on  the  success  of  the 
University  of  Utah  in  metallurgical  re- 
search. I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 

Senate  bill  263,  which  the  Senator 
iroxn  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  and  I  in- 
troduced, along  with  other  Senators, 
would  assist  universities  and  colleges  in 
their  efforts  in  metallurgical  and  related 
environmental  research. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
ilETAixuRGT  Symposium  Attracts  Nation's 

Top    RjEStATCHCRS 

The  University  of  Utah  continues  to  ex- 
pand its  reputation  as  one  of  the  leading 
metallurgical  research  centers  in  America. 
More  than  200  plant  engineers,  scientists  and 
graduate  students  oflered  the  latest  endorse- 
ment this  month  on  campus  at  a  three-day 
tutorial  symposium  on  hydrometallurvrv'. 
"Vlrtuaily  every  miniiip  company  in  tl.e  U.S. 
and  Canada   was  represented. 

Dr.  Perron  A.  OLson.  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mining.  Metallur(.-ical  and  Fuels 
Engineering,    attributes    pert    of    the    pjm- 


ALF  M.  L.^NDON  SPEAKS  IN 
HESSTON,  K-^NS. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Alf  M.  L.in- 
don  i.s  Kan-as'  senior  statesmnn  and  one 
of  its  moi^t  distinguislied  citizens.  From 
tiine  to  time,  he  accepts  f^^peaking  en- 
pr.ccment.';  in  Kansas  wliere  he  shares 
some  of  his  insight,  wi.sdom  and  i;ndf  r- 
standina:  with  those  who  are  m  at- 
tendance. 

One  such  cccaiion  was  a  combined 
meeting  of  tlie  Hesston.  Kans..  Charnixr 
of  Commerce,  and  Hesston  College  on 
October  19.  1972.  Governor  Landon  s 
."-ubject  was  "President  Nixon's  Desien 
for  Peace",  and  in  lipht  of  recent  suc- 
cesses by  the  Piesident  in  pursuing  ]:caco. 
these  remarks  nre  paiticulaily  intcr- 
e^tmg. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Gov- 
ernor Landor.s  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speecli 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

President  Nixok's  Dtsjcu  fvia  Pface 
(Ey  Alf  M.  Landon) 

The  American  voters  ne->er  have  fr^ced  a 
more  momentous  dcci-^ion  than  in  the  com- 
ing election  in  jvret  18  days 

That  may  sound  trite  I  submit,  hov. ever, 
that  never  before  has  the  fate  of  civilization 
rested  in  the  hands  of  a  trio  of  tough 
traders — cool  and  bold  first-class  fi|rhtmg 
men — Nixon.  Brezhnev  and  Chou  En  l>al — 
who  are  engaged  In  reversing  the  basically 
militant  lonc-tfrm  mllitar\'.  political  and 
foreign  policies  ot  their  respective  mighty 
governments.  How  that  ultimately  works  f'Ut 
will  determine  the  destiny  of  all  mankind, 
even  babes  bom  this  minute. 
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N^ver  before  In  all  history  hare  three  men 
such  power  in  their  hands  because  of 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  de- 
elo  sment   of   ways   to   enhance   air  power. 
•.T  before  has  the  threat  of  world  war  been 
with  as  realistically  and  as  vigorously 
—so  far — successfully  as  President  Nix- 
proposals  designed  for  peace,  stability 
prosperity. 

t  us  look  briefly  where  this  monumental 
I  ige  could  be  upset  and  then  at  its  amaz- 
iet-up  In  three  and  a  half  years. 
T]  le  first  question  obviou.'ily  is.  will  this 
trio  or  their  successors  be  able  to  continue 
tliei  ■  realistic  and  constructive  leadership 
long  enough  to  establish  the  new  philosophy 
and  new  international  policies  involved  in 
wor!  ing  out  the  details  of  implementing 
tliei '  goals? 

CI  lina  today  cannot  match  either  the 
Uniied  States  of  America  or  Russia  in  either 
I  111  c  ear  or  air  power  weapons.  They  will, 
how  iver,  catch  up  in  a  few  years. 

Tfat  is  a  key  issue  that  confronts  Russia. 

military  and  the  politburo  are  evidently 

(led  whether  to  strike  before  China  can 

up  greater  nuclear  power  and  bigger 

more  effective  air  power. 

-ssia  has  the  air  power  quickly  to  knock 

China's  infant  nuclear  power.  However. 

fallout  from  even  a  short  xiuclear  war 

d  cause  infinite  damage  for  Russia's  and 

rest  of  the  world's  people.  Furthermore. 

best,  there  wotild  probably  be  one  or 

Chinese  nuclear  bombs  hit  Russia.  And 

ian  armies  would  be  engaged  in  a  Icng 

n  out  gxierrllla  war  in  China,  and  would 

to  stistain  the  enormous  expense  of  ad- 

stering  occxipied  areas.  Moreover,  Rus- 

by  attacking  China — would   give  fresh 

to  attacks  from  Communists  elsewhere 

tioning  Russia's  ideological  faithfulness. 

top  of  this  is  the  short  food  crop  In 

ia.  It  Is  still  true,  despite  all  the  new 

that  an  army  marches  on  its  belly. 

ng   on   three   mouth.«.   there   has   been 

t^ady  build-up  of  troops  by  Russia  and 

a  on  each  side  of  their  long  border. 

also  has  been  a  steady  flow  of  vl- 

tive   attacks  on   China   by   Chairman 

and    other    top    Russian    govern- 

spokesmen.  Cbina.  of  late,  has  almost 

me  the  devil's  devil  of  Russian  propa- 

a.  in  place  of  the  U.S.A. 

China,  Russia  has  swapped  places  with 

U.S.A.  in  Chinese  rhetoric.  All  this  is  of 

ntlal   beneiit   for   the  foreign  policies 

by  President  Ni.xon.  Tliat  clears  a 

f  underbrtjsh  away  in  the  long,  tedious 

'  ersations  now  going  on  between  the  gov- 

I  lents  preparlnc  for  agreement  on  the  de- 

of  how  to  organize  simply  the  prepara- 

committees. 

Chairman  Brezhnev  is  facing  tough  Inter- 

sconomic  and  political  problems  and,  re- 

y.  two  very  hard  and  serious  jolts.  The 

shortage  from  crop  failures  has  hit  Rus- 

ight   in   the   belly.   Egypt — built   up   by 

ia — btit  still  a  third-rate  power — klck- 

)ut  the  Russian  military — some  13  thou- 

— and.   even    more    important,    denying 

harbors  for  the  u.'te  of  Russia's  built-up 

ilediterranean  fleet. 

far,  Brezhnev  has  ridden  them  out  suc- 
ully  and  continues  in  the  saddle,  carry- 
out  bis  normalization  of  relations  not 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  but 
Japan  and  Europe,  with  India  in  a  spe- 
orblt. 

particular  concern  to  the  American  peo- 
s  the  nature  of  Russia's  goals  in  Europe. 
T  le  leaders  of  the  drive  to  pull  U.S.  troops 
of  Europe — men  like  Senator  McGovern 
Senate    Majority    Leader    Mike    Mans- 
— advance  the  argument  that  it  is  time 
he  'Western  European  democracies  to  as- 
more  of  the  biu'den  of  their  own  de- 
But  statistics  and  the  experts  -like  ar- 
that  It  Is  all  but  imp>ossible  for  Europe 
to  provide  an  effective  military  deter- 
to  the  SoTlet  Union  and  Its  allies. 
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Moscow  and  the  Commttnlst  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe  have  91  divisions  in  Eiu'ope 
and  the  Kremlin  maintains  another  80  divi- 
sions In  the  westernmost  districts  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Against  that  mass  of  military 
power.  N.^TO  has  only  24  divisions — four  and 
a  half  of  them  American. 

Such  an  imbalance  of  power  was  clearly 
in  the  mind  of  West  German  Chancellor 
Willy  Brandt  when  he  unprecedentedly  flew 
to  Harvard  in  June  to  don.ite  $45  million  to 
finance  studies  aimed  at  keeping  the  U.S.- 
European relations  firm.  Without  a  strong 
U.S.  military  presence.  Brandt  warned.  Eu- 
rope may  once  again  become  "a  volcanic  ter- 
rain 01  crisis.  an.xiety  and  confusion.  An  ac- 
tual U.S.  disengagement  would  cancel  out 
the  basts  of  our  peace." 

It  is  generally  overlooked  that  France  has 
become  more  and  more  dependent  on  Russia 
economically  and  its  friends,  tlie  Arab  states. 
Tliis  is  especially  true  for  that  most  vital 
commodity,  crude  petroleum. 

France  has  already  disengaged  from  its 
commitment  with  NATO.  That,  coupled  with 
the  U.S.A.  possibly  withdrawing  its  troops 
from  West  Germany,  will  allow  Russia  to  be- 
come dominant  in  Europe. 

West  Germany's  official  defense  policy 
statement  for  1972  put  the  facts  bUmtly: 
"The  West  European  nations  are  not  capable 
of  taking  the  place — politically,  militarily 
and  psychologically — of  the  American  com- 
mitment in  Europe."  This,  as  a  leading 
British  military  commentator  sees  it,  "will 
In  the  end  lead  to  Ru.ssla  encroaching  on  vi- 
tal 'Western  interests— at  which  point  we  are 
all  too  likely,  from  habit  and  from  Inade- 
quate military  capability,  to  surrender." 

The  only  power  that  can  prevent  that  ul- 
timate surrender  is  the  U.S.  and  the  only  way 
it  can  do  so  Is  to  maintain  a  strong  and  de- 
termined military  and  political  presence  in 
Europe. 

Because  European  countries  have  failed  to 
keep  all  of  their  comnutments  to  NATO  and 
have  tieen  content  to  leave  their  national 
e.xistence  in  the  hands  of  Uncle  Sam,  they 
have  eroded — for  the  time  being,  at  least — 
their  will  to  fight  for  their  own  existence. 
They  have  almost  failed  to  maintain  their 
own  identity. 

Just  as  Japan  and  China  lost  no  time  in 
getting  to^etlier  so  that  they  will  occupy  a 
more  influential  position  in  Asia,  .so  is  Rus- 
sia, under  Cliairinan  Bre/linev's  policies,  in 
that  position  with  Europe.  That  will 
strengthen  Russia  in  the  Middle  East. 

Russia  has  more  than  enout^h  nrined  forces 
to  perpetuate  Its  military  posltioit  in  Europe. 

It  Ls  interesting  to  note  that  President 
Nixon  had  barely  left  Mo.scow  when  Russia's 
No.  1  ideological  watchdog.  Mikhail  Suslov, 
delivered  a  Jingoistic  harangue  reminiscent 
of  the  Stalinist  years.  The  West,  he  said,  is 
trying  to  "implant  in  our  society  poisonous 
seeds  of  political  indifference,  anarchist  wil- 
fullness.  petty  bourgeois  money  grubbing, 
chauvinism  and  nationalism."  That's  why 
our  position  .  .  .  "must  be  active,  offensive, 
concrete  and  uncompromising  " 

There  are  two  pragmatic  rea.sons  for  Ru.=;- 
sia's  tough  act.  Without  the  presence  of 
some  kind  of  external  bogeyman,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  keep  controls  tight — and  con- 
trols are  the  bedrock  of  Soviet  society — and  of 
Chinese  society,  for  that  matter.  Further- 
more, the  Soviets  must  preserve  tlie  facade 
of  unrelenting  peoples  revolution  or  lose 
ground  to  China. 

George  \V.  Ball,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State  and  a  Russian  expert,  said  recently: 
"For  more  than  two  decades,  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  precarious  balance  with  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  the  central  unifying  prin- 
ciple ill  American  foreign  policy.  But  many 
now  regard  that  as  an  outmoded  concept.  To 
them,  tlie  Soviet  leaders  no  longer  have  ex- 
pansionist intentions:  tlie  ideological  drive 
for    revolution    has.    they    insist,    dried    up. 


while  the  Soviet  state  has  recognized  the 
futility  of  its  Imperialist  ambitions. 

"It  is  a  comforting  belief,  strongly  rein- 
forced by  the  deceptive  theatricals  of  the 
recent  summit  meeting.  'Who  can  believe 
that  a  smiling  Leonid  Brezhnev  and  all  those 
nice  children  on  the  Moscow  streets  hold  any 
malign  purpose  in  their  hearts? 

"Yet  against  all  this,  there  Is  powerful 
evidence  that  the  Kremlin  has  not  changed 
its  objectives,  merely  Its  tactics.  Though  we 
may  be  in  an  era  of  negotiations  as  President 
Nixon  calls  it,  it  can  still  remain  an  era  of 
confrontation." 

Up  to  now.  the  administration  has  not 
tried  to  answer  that  question  In  a  categorical 
manner,  since  the  Soviet  Union's  commit- 
ment to  benign  co-existence  is  not  j-et  a  safe 
working  hypothesis.  Thus,  though  we  have 
now  made  a  modest  Initial  breakthrough  to- 
ward a  turning  down  of  arms  through  the 
preliminary  S.'^LT  agreement,  the  president 
still  asks  for  a  larger  defense  budget;  and 
though  there  is  mtich  facile  talk  of  detente 
between  East  and  'West,  he  quite  properly 
insists  on  maintaining  our  troop  deployment 
in  Europe. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  this  tends  to  Indi- 
cate that  Senator  McGovern  does  not  have 
the  facts  he  should  have  when  he  talks  about 
cutting  American  troop  strength  in  Europe 
and  that  he  is  once  again  willing  to  shoot 
from  the  hip  rather  than  from  reality. 

On  top  of  that,  the  Democrat  presidential 
candidate  woxild  cut  oxu:  military  appropria- 
tions 32  billion  dollars  over  three  years. 

The  axithoritative  Jane's  "All  the  World's 
Aircraft "  reported  three  weeks  ago  that  "The 
Soviet  Union  Is  flying  a  swing  bomber  the 
United  States  cannot  match  and  a  fighter 
plane  the  Americans  cannot  catch." 

I  have  heretofore  supported  cutting  down 
our  troop  strength  in  West  Germany.  Now  I 
tiiink  that  is  a  terrible  mistake. 

When  urging  normal  relations  with  China 
and  Russia  for  twenty  years.  I  have  repeat- 
edly said  I  was  not  willing  to  sleep  In  the 
same  room  with  the  late  Premier  Nikita 
Khrxishchev.  for  instance,  and  leave  my  wal- 
let in  my  pants  over  the  back  of  a  chair. 
Undoubtedly  Chairman  Brezhnev  and  Pre- 
mier Chou  En  Lai  feel  the  same  way  about 

XIS. 

That  is  reason  for  our  President's  opposi- 
tion to  cutting  our  European  troop  strength — 
in  his  cautious  and  prudent  feeling  his  way 
toward  the  sweeping  vista  In  sight  of  a  world 
of  normal  relations  between  the  big  powers 
for  the  first  time  in  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
turv.  Who  dreamed  when  Mr.  Ni.xon  Initiated 
ills  Design  for  Peace  in  February.  1969.  only 
6  d.tys  after  his  inauguration,  that  exciting 
prospect  was  in  sight? 

In  otlxer  words,  he  is  carrying  out  his 
momentous  policies  as  Theiidore  Roosevelt 
long  ago  advocated — "SpeaV.  softly  but  carry 
a  big  stick."  Let  us  now  look  -it  that  amazing 
prospect. 

President  Ni.xon's  record  is  plain  to  see, 
whether  you  agree  with  it  (<r  not.  More  tliau 
any  otlier  president,  he  has  kept  America's 
citizens  informed  of  international  develop- 
ments and  of  his  foreign  policy  goals. 

Senator  McGovern's  foreign  policy,  thus 
far.  centers  only  on  the  abandonment  of 
Viet  Nam  and  the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  West  Germany.  That  does  not 
add  xip  to  a  positive  and  constrxictive  overall 
foreign  policy.  It  does  not  begin  to  compare 
with  the  sweep  and  scope  of  President  Nixon's 
global  policies  realistically  designed  and  in- 
deed for  all  people.  In  fact,  it  Is  counter- 
productive. 

There  are  many  revolutionary  possibilities 
in  the  foreign  affairs  policies  Initiated  by  our 
President. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Japan — with  a  large 
official  party — spent  several  days  in  Peking 
renewing,  after  thirty-five  years — diplomatic 
relations  with  China.  Taiwan  and  Japan 
broke  their  existing  diplomatic  relations. 
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Prime  Minister  Tanaka  Is  about  to  visit 
Moscow  to  renew  Russo-Japanese  diplomatic 
relations  after  over  twenty-five  years. 

Thirty  governments  have  renewed  or  estab- 
lished diplomatic  relations  with  China  since 
President  Nixon's  visit  last  February. 

The  two  Koreas  are  talking.  The  two  Ger- 
manys  have  Just  ratified  a  traffic  agreement 
pact — a  milestone  In  mutual  accommoda- 
tion. The  first  start,  after  long  delays,  of  the 
SALT  talks  has  been  signed  by  both  Russia 
and  the  U.S.A. 

The  change  In  the  International  atmos- 
phere Involves  and  affects  all  lines  of  trade, 
science  and  health.  A  group  of  Chinese  doc- 
tors— welcomed  by  President  Nixon  person- 
ally at  the  White  House — Is  exchanging  very 
beneficial  Information  with  their  counter- 
parts In  America.  We  are  exchanging  excit- 
ing information  on  the  mysteries  of  space 
and  oceans  and  planning  a  Joint  exploration 
In  these  areas  with  a  Russian  scientist  dele- 
gation. 

Of  great  importance  Is  the  Joint  agreement 
by  and  between  the  AP  and  the  Chinese  offi- 
cial news  agency  for  the  exchange  of  news 
and  Information.  A  veteran  AP  reporter  In 
Asia  said  last  Sunday  In  a  dispatch  from 
Shanghai,  the  cities  "are  the  same  but  the 
people  are  different.  They  are  freerer — more 
relaxed  .  .  .  None  of  this  means  that  China 
has  overnight  become  a  free  country.  It  is 
more  open  than  it  was  18  months  ago." 

There  Is  a  general  atmosphere  of  amity  in 
the  present  era  unfolding  and  stretching 
ahead  for  the  youth  of  this  generation. 

The  problems  facing  the  world  we  are  liv- 
ing In  are  not  confined  to  war  or  peace.  They 
are  of  peaceful  existence  itself.  There  is  the 
rapidly  mounting  energy  crisis  and  the  eco- 
logical crisis  that  must  be  solved  before  they 
reach  a  climax.  If  we  are  to  face  oxu*  respon- 
sibilities to  the  next  generation.  "One  gen- 
eration passeth  away  and  another  generation 
cometh,  but  the  earth  abideth  forever"  Is 
no  longer  a  reasonable  prospect. 

If  President  Nixon's  policies  fail  in  realiza- 
tion, we  are  plunged  back  Into  the  cold  war 
once  again  with  the  corollary  arms  race  that 
■will  divert  more  of  our  national  resources 
from  legitimate  domestic  democratic  proc- 
esses and  concerns. 

Thanks  to  President  Nixon's  foreign  policy, 
the  world  will  never  quite  be  the  same  again. 
He  came  Into  office  with  the  purpose  of 
changing  the  rigid  policy  of  containment  of 
Communism  by  force.  He  has  done  that  by 
introducing  the  policy  of  containment  by 
negotiation  and  cooperation,  based  on  the 
firm  understanding  that  neither  expediency 
nor  bxUl-headedness  will  permit  the  world's 
powers  to  solve  or  accommodate  their  Indi- 
vidual and  mutual  problems. 

It  Is  a  new  era  into  which  we  have  entered. 
It  is  an  era  that  gives  us  and  all  the  world's 
peoples  a  fresh  chance,  by  talking  out  their 
problems  and  making  concessions  Instead  of 
continually  hurling  invectives  and  rattling 
sabres.  What  a  rewarding  life  that  is,  com- 
pared to  one  under  war  or  the  threat  of  war. 
Premier  Chou — in  conference  with  a  group 
of  visiting  American  newspaper  editors  last 
week — said,  "China's  contacts  with  the  out- 
side world  have  been  dramatically  accelerated 
since  President  Nixon's  visit." 

He  added  a  fascinating  detail,  which  I  be- 
lieve we  should  all  think  about,  in  his  com- 
ment on  how  "a  little  ping-pong  ball  changed 
the  world." 


ROBERT  M.  BALL:  AN  EXTRAORDI- 
NARY SOCIAL  SECURITY  COMMIS- 
SIONER 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pay  special  tribute  today  to  Robert  M. 
Ball,  a  truly  remarkable  public  servant. 

Bob  Ball  began  his  career  with  the  so- 
cial security  system  in  1939,  shortly  after 
the  enactment  of  this  landmark  program. 


He  has  served  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration in  many  capacities,  and  al- 
ways with  distinction.  In  1962,  he  became 
Commissioner,  a  post  he  held  through 
three  administrations. 

Bob  Ball  served  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Presidents  alike,  but  he  was 
always  vigilant  in  keeping  politics  out  of 
the  social  security  system.  With  his  lead- 
ership, the  integrity  of  the  social  security 
program  was  maintained  at  the  highest 
level — free  from  corruption,  scandal,  or 
mismanagement . 

During  his  11 -year  tenure  as  Commis- 
sioner, some  of  the  most  monumental 
improvements  were  enacted  into  law,  in- 
cluding: 

Medicare; 

Five  social  security  increases  aggregat- 
ing almost  84  percent  to  raise  benefits  to 
a  more  realistic  level; 

Automatic  cost-of-living  adjustments 
to  help  make  social  security  inflation- 
proof; 

A  new  special  minimum  monthly  bene- 
fit for  persons  with  long  periods  of  cover- 
ed employment  and  low  lifetime  earn- 
ings; 

Liberalization  of  the  retirement  test 
and  provision  for  future  automatic  ad- 
justments in  the  exempt  earnings  limita- 
tion; and 

Extension  of  medicare  coverage  to 
nearly  1.7  million  disabled  persons  under 
age  65. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  contribu- 
tions which  he  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration  helped  to  advance  to  im- 
prove the  lives  of  present  and  future 
retirees. 

Now  the  Social  Security  Administration 
has  been  given  important  new  responsi- 
bilities: The  administration  of  the  sup- 
plemental security  income  program 
which  will,  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory, build  a  floor  under  the  income  of 
older  Americans.  Beginning  in  1974,  this 
program  will  replace  the  existing  adult 
categorical  assistance  mechanism — aid 
for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

A  major  reason  for  assigning  the  Social 
Security  Administration  this  vital  func- 
tion, I  believe,  is  because  of  the  high 
degree  of  public  confidence  in  the  system. 
The  system  works,  and  it  works  well. 
Quite  clearly.  Bob  Ball  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

He  has  made  an  indelible  imprint  upon 
the  system  during  his  30-plus  years  of 
ser\'ice. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  President 
Nixon  to  exercise  the  utmost  attention 
and  concern  to  insure  that  his  successor 
possesses  the  same  outstanding  attri- 
butes as  Bob  Ball.  In  describing  the  es- 
sential qualifications  to  be  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion. Bob  Ball  gave  this  candid  assess- 
ment: 

He  should  be  someone  with  experience  In 
running  a  large  Federal  agency,  he  should 
be  nonpolitical  and  a  humanitarian. 

His  sound  and  sensible  advice  should, 
in  my  judgment,  be  heeded  by  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  chooses  a  successor. 

Several  recent  articles  and  editorials 
have  described  the  extraordinary  quali- 
ties of  Bob  Ball. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  these  news 


accounts  to  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  it,ems 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Evening  Sun,  Jan.  25,  1973] 

Ball   Says  SSA  Proves  Government  Can 

Work 

(By  AnneS.  PhUbln) 

Robert  M.  Ball,  retiring  commissioner  of 
Social  Security  who  has  served  three  pre.s- 
idents,  hopes  Americans  will  rememt>er  that 
social  secxirlty  "is  at  the  very  least,  a  big  ex- 
ception" to  widely  expressed  views  that  gov- 
ernment Isn't  working. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  feeling  today, " 
he  said  in  a  farewell  mtervlew  in  his  ninth 
floor  office  at  Woodlawn.  "that  federal  pro- 
grams, particularly  many  Great  Society  pro- 
grams, are  not  working  well. 

"If  this  Is  true,  and  I  am  not  sure  It  is,"  he 
added,  "I  think  Americans  shouldn't  forget 
social  security  Is  a  big  exception. 

"It  Is  by  far  the  largest  of  federally  fi- 
nanced programs  in  the  area  of  health,  ed- 
ucation and  welfare,  and  accounts  for  al- 
most one-fourth  of  the  country's  entire 
budget." 

Explaining  this.  Mr.  Ball  said  that  In  1974 
the  Social  Security  Administration  will  t>e 
paying  out  about  $70  bUllon,  with  one  out 
of  every  eight  Americans  in  the  country  re- 
ceiving a  monthly  check. 

The  $70  billion  figure  Includes  $54.73  bil- 
lion in  social  security  cash  benefits,  about  $10 
billion  for  Medicare  payments,  $408  million 
in  "black  lung  "  benefits  to  miners  and  their 
widows  and  children,  and  an  estimated  $3  5 
billion  to  be  paid  out  under  the  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  program  effective 
January  1,  1974,  for  the  needy  aged,  blind 
and  disabled. 

MINIMUM    INCOME 

SSI  guarantees  a  uniform  minimum  In- 
come of  at  least  $130  a  month  for  an  in- 
dividual and  $195  monthly  for  a  couple;  it 
Is  a  100  per  cent  federally  financed  and  fed- 
erally administered  program. 

Mr.  Ball  said  he  believes  SSI  is  a  "very  good 
addition  to  the  social  security  law.  The  fed- 
eral payments  will  t*  higher  than  those 
now  paid  by  more  than  half  the  states,"  he 
said. 

"The  amount  is  getting  closer  to  what  peo- 
ple need  to  live  on,"  he  added,  "and  certain 
onerous  and  restrictive  features  of  some  state 
welfare  assistance  programs  such  as  home 
lien  laws,  will  be  removed   " 

Mr.  Ball  said  he  thinks  social  security 
cash  benefits,  which  have  increased  more 
than  70  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years,  have 
"reached  a  new  level  of  adequacy." 

"We  now  have  the  automatic  provision 
which  will  keep  benefits  up  to  date  as  the 
cost  of  living  goes  up.  Also,  benefits  rise  a.s 
a  worker's  earnings  rise.  Medicare  coverajje 
has  been  broadened  to  include  disabled  per- 
sons under  age  65. 

"Over  a  hundred  other  changes  in  social 
security  and  Medicare  have  Improved  the 
protection  of  present  and  future  workers  and 
their  families.  Americans  are  paying  more 
but  they  are  getting  more."  he  commentecl 

SOUNDLY    FINANCED 

Mr.  Ball  said  the  social  security  program 
is  "completely  and  soundly  financed,  under 
present  law.  to  the  year  2011." 

Touching  upon  administrative  policies  and 
leadership  which  have  molded  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  into  what  Pre.sideni 
Nixon  has  called  a  "model  for  other  gov- 
ernment agencies,"  Mr.  Ball  said  he  Is  very 
proxid  of  a  number  of  things  that  have  hap- 
pened during  his  ll-year  tenure  as  com- 
missioner. 

"We  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in 
training  minorities  lor  better  Jobs  with  SSA 
opened    up    more    career    opportunities    fur 
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V. omen,  pioneered  in  fair  housing  for  o\ir 
einpU  yees.  sponsored  a  volunteer  progrAm 
vvi'.en  by  our  employes  re.-.pond  a-iively  to 
comn  unity  needs,  and  svipporied  a  substan- 
tial e<  lucational  program. 

"W  ■  have  a  strong  tinion  CAmerican  Fed- 
eral a  u  of  Government  Employes.  Local  1923) 
whicl  does  a  good  Job  in  protecting  em- 
ploye: :  it  Is  aggressive,  but  responsible,"  Mr. 
Ball  ;a;d. 

"Ai  d  I  thlulc  SSA  has  had  a  po.-iti'.e  im- 
pact (  u  the  Baltimore  area  in  the  19,000  Job.s 
it  pre  ;ently  provides  here  pins  the  3.000  that 
will  hi  needed  to  implement  the  recent  leg- 
islative changes." 

NEW    BUHJ)INr.S 

?Ir.  Ball  .<wid  the  agency's  expansion  pro- 
pram  would  Include  new  buildings  "here  at 
Wood!  awn  and  also  In  downtown  Baltimore." 

Alt]  ougta  he  said  it  would  be  difficult  to 
leave  3SA  at  this  particular  time  In  history 
when  the  agency  faces  major  problems  in 
Implementing  HJfl.  I's  legislative  changes. 
Mr.  Hi  U  Indicated  bis  departure  was  a  "mu- 
tual agreement"  between  the  President  and 
himse  X. 

He  !  aid  he  plans  to  write,  answer  questions 
rai-sed  by  tboee  who  attack  the  social  security 
systen  i.  and  help  in  the  development  of 
long-r  inge  policy  on  national  health  insur- 
ance. On  the  latter,  he  suid  "the  question 
today  is  not  if  we  need  it.  but  how  we  can 
accom;>lish  It." 

Mr.  Sail  began  his  federal  career  In  1939  as 
a  field  assistant  In  a  New  .Tersey  district  of- 
fice at  an  annual  salary  of  $1  620.  He  worifed 
his  wt  y  up  through  the  ranks  and  oy  19£4 
had  b  scome  deputy  director  of  tlie  former 
Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. 
Throu  [h  govenment  reorganization,  this  bu- 
reau V  as  to  become  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
minlst  ration  in  the  earlv  sixties. 

Sine  s  April,  1962  when  President  John  P. 
Kenne  Ir  appointed  him  commissoner.  Mr. 
B.ill  hi.s  been  serving  "at  the  pleasure  of  tlie 
Pre-idrnt  for  the  time  being." 

SHOCKED    SUKPRliE 

Betv  een  then  and  now.  he  has  s\ibmitted 
four  I  ro-forms  resignations  to  Presidents 
Johns(  n  and  Nixon.  When  the  fourth  was 
accept  id  by  the  White  House  early  this 
month  the  announcement  was  greeted  In 
SSA  a  Id  official  Washington  with  shocked 
surprl!  e.  principally  because  Mr.  Ball  is  as 
re.-pecl  ed  for  hi.s  management  leadeishlp  as 
his  kn  >wledge  of  social  insurance. 

He  1 1  also  well-known  and  well-liked  on 
Capita  Hill,  having  testified  at  every  con- 
gressional hearing  on  social  security  since 
the  Filtles. 

In  describing  the  qualifications  needed  by 
his  sii 'cessor.  Mr.  Ball,  in  the  Judgment  of 
his  peers,  has  tised  the  words  they  would 
use  to  best  describe  him. 

"He  should  be  someone  with  experience 
in  run  ilng  a  l.irge  federal  agency,  he  should 
be  nor  political  and  a  humanitarian." 

Duri  ig  his  30  years  of  federal  service. 
Robert  M.  Ball  has  placed  his  Indelible  stamp 
upon  1  he  social  security  system.  Of  all  the 
schemi  s  generated  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  nation's  people,  social  security  stands 
almost  uniquely  In  its  absence  of  associ- 
ated -■  randal  a::cl  accompli.-hment  of  Its 
nii-v-;io  I. 

IFiun    tlie  New  York  Times.  Jan.  2j,  1973 | 

Politics.  PoLmcs  Eveeywhere 

(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen) 

Ann  Akbob,  Mich. — The  recent  forced  re- 

slgnatl^ns  of  key  personnel  in  the  depart- 

n-.ent  c  f  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  is  an 

ominoi  is  omen  of  worse  things  to  come. 

Tlie  termination  of  Dr.  Robert  Q.  Marston, 
the  dis  tlngulshed  director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute! of  Health,  has  already  been  viewed 
by  scie  itlsts  as  the  possible  politicallzattoa  of 


the  institute,  which  no  previous  Republican 
or  Democratic  Administration  has  ever  at- 
tempted. Dr.  Marston  has  been  recognii^d  as 
a  nonpolitical  and  able  administrator  of  an 
important,  difficult  and  scientific  assignment. 
No  reasons  were  given  for  his  termination 
from  a  position  so  vital  to  continued  expan- 
sion of  our  medical  research  capacity. 

The  resignation  of  Robert  M.  Ball,  the  out- 
standing commissioner  of  Social  Security,  Is 
a  further  recognition  tliat  the  Ni.xon  Admin- 
istration falls  to  understand  the  hnportance 
of  retaining  its  key  admin iairaiors  in  it.s  key 
programs.  Ti-.e  Social  Security  program  has 
alwiiys  been  run  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 
There  has  been  tip  to  now  no  political  inter- 
ference in  the  program  by  any  Administra- 
tion since  It  was  established  in  1935.  Balls 
superior  competence  has  been  recognized  by 
all  previous  secretaries  of  H.K.W.  His  depar- 
ture prior  to  the  implementation  of  the  mas- 
sive and  far-reaching  legislation  recently 
pa.s.sed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
President  Is  premature  and  unfortunate. 
Next  year,  total  expenditures  under  Mr.  Balls 
supervision  will  exceed  $70  billion. 

Certainly,  changes  in  personnel  in  govern- 
mental programs  are  desirable  and  hievitable. 
But  there  Is  a  difference  between  wholesale 
and  retail  changes.  The  Nixon  Administra- 
tion appears  to  be  trying  to  tell  employes  in 
the  various  departments  that  they  must  rec- 
ognize who  Is  the  boss — the  White  House. 

Ciovernment  programs  such  as  medical  re- 
search and  Social  Security  must  depend  upon 
the  profe.sslonal  competence  and  morale  of 
the  employes  who  administer  them.  This  is  a 
delicate,  sensitive  and  precious  set  of  ele- 
n.-'nts.  It  may  take  many  years  to  build;  it 
can  be  destroyed  in  a  moment.  There  is  a 
lack  of  understanding  in  high  places  of  the 
political  Importance  of  nonpolitical  adminis- 
tiation  of  services  vital  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Prof.  Joiui  R  Conmwns.  the  distingtiished 
labor  economist  of  the  University  of  Wlscon- 
son.  used  to  tell  his  students  that  an  Inade- 
quate law  which  was  well  admluLstered  was 
to  be  preferred  to  a  good  law,  badly  adminis- 
tered. The  Nixon  Administration  appears  to 
want  to  prove  that  it  can  administer  good 
laws  badly  on  a  reduced  budget  without  first- 
class  administrators — a  dangerous  esperi- 
ment. 

The  forced  resignations  of  many  able  per- 
sons in  other  agencies  of  government — such 
as  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Geoffrey  Moore — tend  to  support  this  dismal 
conclusion.  The  Conimi.- sioner  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics is  a  four-year-term  appointment.  No 
other  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  hi  any 
previous  Administration  has  been  a.sked  to 
resign  before  his  term  expired.  In  1969  the 
Nixon  AdmlnLstratlon  also  fired  the  chief  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  which  no  Administra- 
tion had  ever  done  lu  the  57-year,  nonpoliti- 
cal history  01  that  bureau.  No  Admiuibiratiou 
has  such  a  record  of  interference  in  statis- 
tical and  early  childhood  development  pro- 
grams. 

Thfl.se  personnel  changes  must  be  viewed  in 
terms  of  tlie  repeated  White  House  Interfer- 
ence and  reversal  of  Secretary  Richardson's 
recommendations,  to  name  but  two:  the  re- 
jection of  his  compromise  with  Senator  Ribi- 
coff  on  the  welfare-reform  bill,  and  the  lack 
of  consultation  on  tlie  veto  of  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton hospital  construction  amendments. 

Coupled  with  the  unprecedented  Presi- 
dential vetoes  of  HEW.  appropriation  bills, 
and  the  attack  by  John  D.  Ehrllchman  of  the 
White  House  staff  on  the  employes  in  the  de- 
partment prior  to  the  election,  why  should 
competent  men  and  women  of  stature  and 
integrity  take  any  of  the  Jobs  vacated?  The 
health,  education  and  welfare  of  all  of  the 
American  people  are  too  Important  to  be 
sacrificed  for  politic&l  purposes. 


[From  the  Evening  Star  and  Daily  News. 
Jan.  15,  1973) 
Ouster  at  Social  Security 
The    word    "bureaucrat,"    like    the    word 

politician, "  has  gathered  a  distinctly  depre- 
catory ring  to  it.  The  public  has  grown  more 
distrustful  of  big  government,  and  so  it  has 
become  fashionable,  even  in  this  town  that 
lives  by  big  government,  to  dismiss  the  man 
who  works  for  government  as  something  of  a 
.serond-rater. 

It  is  all  too  bad.  For  though  second-raters, 
and  liiird-ratera,  abound  in  government,  as 
they  do  in  private  employment,  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  bureaucracy  ignores  the 
hard-workhig  and  the  able  in  government 
ranks,  and  it  ignores  those  relatively  few 
people  who  can  fairly  be  called  superb  public 
servants. 

Robert  M.  Ball  is  in  that  last  category 
of  bureaucrat.  He  will  be,  at  least,  untU 
his  successor  is  named  and  takes  over  as 
commissioner  of  Social  Security.  Whatever 
bothersome  questions  that  have  arisen  about 
the  legislative  principles  and  the  financing 
of  Social  SetfWrity,  there  Is  almost  luiiversal 
agreement  that  here  is  one  government  pro- 
gram that  works:  The  computers  whirr;  the 
checks  go  out;  public  confidence  in  the 
system  remains  high.  Bob  Ball  can  take  some 
of  the  credit  for  this. 

Bail  has  been  with  Social  Security  since 
1939  (or  almost  since  its  inception.  He  has 
been  commissioner  for  the  last  10  years,  a 
period  in  which  the  system  experienced  a 
mighty  expansion  In  size,  scope  and  com- 
plexity. As  an  administrator,  keeping  on  top 
of  the  legislation,  knowing  what  had  to  be 
done,  and  doing  it  in  an  apolitical  way.  Ball 
rode  the  expansion  tide  in  admirable  fashion. 

All  of  which  brings  up  the  question:  Why 
did  President  Nixon  accept  Ball's  pro  forma 
resignation?  Ball,  it  is  known,  wanted  to  st^y 
on  And  he  had  reason  to  stay  on,  for  in  light 
of  1972  legislation  further  expanding  the 
system  to  include  all  the  nation's  adult  wel- 
fare programs.  Social  Security  faces  a  chal- 
lenge at  least  as  complex  as  In  the  move  eight 
years  ago  to  establish  Medicare  within  the 
system . 

What  the  White  House  has  in  mind  may 
become  clearer  when  Ball's  successor  is  an- 
nounced. In  the  meantime,  we  believe  the 
btirden  of  proof  is  on  the  administration  to 
show  that  It  can  come  up  with  someone  of 
Ball's  stature,  and  someone  who  will  not 
politicize  this  key  position.  Congressman 
Wilbur  Mills,  whose  knowledge  of  the  system 
l.<?  unequaled  on  Capitol  Hill,  says  hell  be 
"watching  carefully"  the  choice  of  a  succes- 
sor. That's  good  to  hear.  We  hope  a  lot  of 
oHier  people,  in  Washington  and  elsewhere, 
will  do  the  same. 

Baix  Leaves  Top  SSA  Post 

■Veteran  Social  Security  Commi.ssioner 
Robert  Ball  resigned  under  what  he  termed 
"a  mtitually  acceptable  decision"  with  the 
White  House. 

"Die  58-year-old  career  federal  official  was 
named  commissioner  of  the  vast  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  by  President  Kennedy. 
He  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  Medi- 
care and  other  expansions  of  Social  Seciu-ity. 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  government's 
most  knowledgeable  officials. 

No  successor  was  announced. 

Although  he  ran  Social  Security  with  an 
e.xpert  hand  and  generally  managed  to  steer 
clear  of  political  Involvement,  Ball  was  a 
firm  believer  In  the  ability  of  Social  Security 
to  handle  larger  responsibilities,  such  as 
Medicare. 

His  convictions  clashed  with  those  of  for- 
mer chief  Social  Security  actuary  Robert 
Myers,  who  resigned  several  years  ago  after 
acctLsing  Ball  of  pushing  unlimited  expan- 
sion of  Social  Security. 
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In  his  letter  to  President  Nixon,  Ball  said 
his  "personal  preference  after  nearly  11  years 
as  commissioner  of  Social  Security,  has  been 
to  ask  you  to  accept  my  resignation,  effec- 
tive at  the  beginning  of  the  new  term.  I  have 
refrained  from  doing  so  only  because  of  my 
concern  for  the  program  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity organization  during  the  coming  pe- 
riod of  great  challenge.   .  .   ." 

Ball's  resignation  follows  the  departures — 
some  voluntary,  some  not — of  the  entire  top 
echelon  at  HEW's  health  department.  Only 
Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  Charles  Ed- 
wards, MD,  remains.  He  Is  reported  under 
consideration  for  promotion. 


tor  who  knows  his  field  as  he  knows  the  lines 
in  his  hands. 

In  1972,  Congress  handed  SSA  new  chal- 
lenges for  1973  and  1974.  Everything  in  the 
record  suggests  Ball  was  the  man  above  all 
to  meet  them.  His  expertise  is  unmatched 
and  at  58  his  powers  and  talents  seem  un- 
dlmmed.  He  is  a  public  servant  of  genuine 
distinction.  In  casting  him  out,  President 
Nixon  has  made  a  gross  error  in  Judgment. 


(Prom  the  Scranton  Times,  Jan.  13,  1973) 

NixoN  Mistaken  in  Firing  Ball 

(By  Bruce  Blossat) 

Washington. — President  Nixon's  dismissal 
of  Robert  M.  Ball  as  commissioner  of  Social 
Security  raises  some  serious  questions  about 
how  to  achieve  and  maintain  skillful  man- 
agement In  the  government  bureaucracy. 

Since  the  agency  has  always  been  deemed 
to  be  off -limits  politically,  It  would  be  a  bad 
slip  if  the  President  were  to  name  a  successor 
whose  experience  suggested  he  was  less  a 
qualified  social  insurance  expert  and  more 
an    out-and-out    political    appointee. 

But,  actually,  that  Is  the  shallow,  obvious 
aspect  of  the  matter,  easy  to  Judge.  There  is 
a  deeper  issue. 

Ball  has  headed  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration for  nearly  11  years,  and  for 
roughly  an  equal  time  before  that  he  was 
deputy  commissioner  of  SSA's  predecessor 
agency.  His  entire  working  career  falls  with- 
in the  social  insurance  realm. 

Does  this  kind  of  service  make  a  man  go 
stale  and  leave  him  empty  of  new  Ideas? 

There  Is  a  school  of  thought  that  would 
say  yes,  automatically.  The  proponents  of 
this  view  contend  that  turnover  at  the  top 
level  should  occur  fairly  frequently.  The 
argument  can  be  guessed.  Change  assures 
regular  Infusion  of  fresh  ideas,  new  energies, 
flexibility.  Men  of  long  tenure,  It  Is  suggested, 
cannot  fill  this  need. 

The  argument  has  undeniable  plausibility. 
The  woods  are  full  of  executives  and  admin- 
istrators whose  energies  flag  and  whose 
imagination  runs  thin.  Rigidity  and  complac- 
ency often  set  In  all  too  quickly.  Against 
this  very  real  prospect,  change — even  sys- 
tematic change — looks  like  a  sound  rule. 

Yet  there  Is  a  strong  counter-argument 
put  forth  steadily  In  the  fleld  of  public  af- 
fairs. Its  core  Is  that  there  are  always  men 
with  a  great  capacity  for  self-renewal,  con- 
tinuing growth,  and  adaptability  to  altered 
circumstances  and  problems.  Such  men  not 
only  can  meet  new  challenges,  but  have  a 
way  of  searching  them  out. 

Here  again,  the  contention  hsis  undoubted 
force.  The  corporate  and  government  land- 
scape Is  well  dotted  with  flgures  whose  long 
service  In  top  posts  Is  a  consequence  not  of 
power  but  of  demonstrated  abilities  main- 
tained through  markedly  changing  times. 

Proponents  of  this  point  argue,  Incon- 
testably,  that  to  dispense  with  or  shift  such 
leadership  from  its  proved  realm  Is  to  waste 
human  resource,  to  deprive  a  society  of  com- 
manding Individuals  who  serve  Its  Institu- 
tions as  a  keystone  holds  an  arch  together. 

Does  Robert  Ball  deserve  such  an  accolade 
as  this?  There  are  a  good  many  men  In  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  many  practiced  observers 
of  public  service  performance  who  believe  he 
does. 

He  has  presided  over  Social  Security  dur- 
ing its  transformation  from  an  agency  of 
modest  scale  to  one  of  enormous  size  and 
increasing  complexity,  and  seen  it  balled  as 
the  best  of  bureaucracy.  In  1965,  he  laid  over 
It  the  huge  framework  of  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram, a  task  reasonably  pictured  as  one  of 
the  greatest  peacetime  administrative  as- 
signments in  history.  He  is  a  tireless  innova- 


[From  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News,  Jan.  15, 

1973) 

Was  Ball  Dismissal  Mistake? 

President  Nixon's  dismissal  of  Robert  M. 
Ball  as  commissioner  of  Social  Security  raises 
some  serious  questions  about  how  to  achieve 
and  maintain  skillful  management  in  the 
government  bureaucracy. 

Since  the  agency  has  always  been  deemed 
to  be  off-limits  politically.  It  would  be  a  bad 
slip  if  the  President  were  to  name  a  successor 
whose  experience  suggested  he  was  less  a 
qualified  social  Insurance  expert  and  more  an 
out-and-out  political  appointee. 

But,  actually,  that  is  the  shallow,  obvious 
aspect  of  the  matter,  easy  to  Judge.  There  is 
a  deeper  Issue. 

Ball  has  headed  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration for  nearly  11  years,  and  for  roughly 
an  equal  time  before  that  he  was  deputy 
commissioner  of  SSA's  predecessor  agency. 
His  entire  working  career  falls  within  the 
social  Insurance  realm. 

Does  this  kind  of  service  make  a  man  go 
stale  and  leave  him  empty  of  new  ideas? 

There  Is  a  school  of  thought  that  would 
say  yes,  automatically.  The  proponents  of  this 
view  contend  that  turnover  at  the  top  level 
should  occur  fairly  frequently.  The  argument 
can  be  guessed.  Change  assures  regular  Infu- 
sion of  fresh  Ideas,  new  energies,  flexibility. 
Men  of  long  tenure,  it  is  suggested,  cannot 
fill  this  need. 

Yet  there  Is  a  strong  counter-argument  put 
forth  steadily  In  the  fleld  of  public  affairs. 
Its  core  Is  that  there  are  always  men  with  a 
great  capacity  for  self-renewal,  continuing 
growth,  and  adaptability  to  altered  circum- 
stances and  problems.  Such  men  not  only  can 
meet  new  challenges,  but  have  a  way  of 
searching  them  out. 

Does  Robert  Ball  deserve  such  an  accolade 
as  this?  There  are  a  good  many  men  In  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  many  practiced  observers 
of  public  service  performance  who  believe  he 
does. 

He  has  presided  over  Social  Security  during 
its  transformation  for  an  agency  of  modest 
scale  to  one  of  enormous  size  and  increasing 
complexity,  and  seen  it  hailed  as  the  best  of 
bureaucracy.  In  1965,  he  laid  over  it  the  huge 
framework  of  the  Medicare  program,  a  task 
reasonably  pictured  as  one  of  the  greatest 
peacetime  administrative  assignments  in  his- 
tory. He  is  a  tireless  innovator  who  knows  his 
field  as  he  knows  the  lines  In  his  hands. 

In  1972,  Congress  handed  SSA  new  chal- 
lenges for  1973  and  1974.  Everything  In  the 
record  suggests  Ball  was  the  man  above  all  to 
meet  them.  His  expertise  Is  unmatched,  and 
at  58  his  powers  and  talents  seem  undlmmed. 
He  is  a  public  servant  of  genuine  distinction. 
In  casting  him  out.  President  Nixon  has  made 
a  gross  error  In  Judgment. 


[From  the  Asheville  Times.  Jan.  6,  1973) 
An  Unfortunate  Nixon  Firing 

President  Nixon's  shakeup  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy  perhaps  moved  a  step  too  far 
when  he  accepted  the  requested  resignation 
of  Robert  Ball  as  head  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration.  The  word  out  of  Wash- 
ington hints  that  Ball,  who  worked  his  way 
up  from  the  civil  service  ranks  and  was 
named  Social  Security  Administrator  by 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  had  too  many 
close  contacts  in  Congress  for  the  liking  of 
the  White  House. 


If  so.  It  Is  a  pity,  Robert  Ball  served  wlili 
considerable  distinction  as  head  of  the  vast 
Social  Security  Administration.  He  was  one 
of  the  architects  of  Social  Security's  disabil- 
ity and  Medicare  provisions,  and  received 
the  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  for  the 
supervision  of  the  vast  social  Insurance  pro- 
gram which  now  provides  benefits  to  one  of 
every  nine  Americans. 

Ball  can  bow  out  with  a  very  clear  con- 
science. Kncwledgeable  observers  in  Wash- 
ington rate  llie  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion as  perliaps  ilie  best  of  all  the  federal 
agencies.  There  has  never  been  a  breath  of 
scandal  connected  with  it.  and  the  experts 
hold  that  administratively  it  functions  witli 
a  minimum  of  waste  and  lost  motion.  Peo- 
ple who  have  had  occasion  to  do  business 
with  regional  Social  Security  offices  can  tes- 
tify to  the  fine  courtesty  and  efficiency  of  the 
staff  members. 

The  nation  owes  a  debt  of  thanks  to  Rob- 
ert Ball.  It's  too  bad  that  he  had  to  fall  vic- 
tim to  the  Nixon  pruning  hook. 

[From  the  News  American,  Jan.  8,  1973) 
Change  at  Woodlawn 

The  resignation  of  Robert  M.  Ball  as  com- 
missioner of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion is  regrettable. 

Mr.  Ball  was  planning  to  retire,  but  it 
was  his  hope  that  he  could  stay  through  the 
crucial  period  over  the  next  few  years  when 
far-reaching  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
1  are  being  implemented. 

President  Nixon,  bent  on  replacing  top 
federal  administrators  with  men  of  his  own 
choice,  decided  otherwise.  The  Job  is  a  presi- 
dential appointment. 

Mr.  Ball  was  supported  by  powerful  con- 
gressmen, and  a  fight  could  have  been  made 
over  his  ouster,  but  he  chose  to  avoid  one 
on  the  sensible  grounds  that  no  one  wins 
or  loses  in  sucli  circumstances. 

Baltimore,  the  national  headquarters  of 
Social  Security,  has  a  keen  interest  in  the 
person  picked  to  run  the  agency.  Whoever 
is  selected  will  have  a  difficult  task  filling 
Mr.  Balls  shoes.  Not  only  was  Robert  M. 
Ball  a  career  agency  employee,  he  also  was 
Intimately  acquainted  with  the  changes 
made  in  H  R.  1. 

This  measure,  enacted  by  the  92nd  Con- 
gress, contained  provisions  so  broad  in  scope 
that  the  Woodlawni  headquarters  will  be 
working  overtime  in  the  months  ahead  to 
implement  them.  Social  Security,  for  exam- 
ple, will  be  assuming  the  states'  responsibility 
for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  disabled 
and  aid  to  the  needy  blind  in  1974.  Its  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  administration  of  Medi- 
care have  grown.  The  agency,  in  short,  has 
been  handed  a  gigantic  task  by  Congress, 
and  the  post  of  commissioner  is  no  place 
for  a  novice. 

Mr.  Ball's  consolation  is  the  knowledge 
that  he  presided  over  Social  Security  during 
a  time  of  great  change,  including  the  crea- 
tion of  Medicare,  and  successfully  led  the 
agency  through  the  period  with  a  minimum 
of  turmoil.  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  will 
be  unable  to  remain  through  the  final  days 
of  change. 

THE  FITZGERALD  AFFAIR— WHY  IS 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  AFRAID  OF 
THE  TRUTH? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  statement  made 
January  31,  1973,  by  President  Nixon 
about  the  Fitzgerald  case  was  in  error. 

President  Nixon  has  candidly  admitted 
he  was  mistaken  when  he  said  that  he 
had  personally  approved  the  firing  of 
A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald  from  his  Air  Force 
job. 
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Mr.  ntzgerald  is  a  dedicated  public 
servant  whose  only  crime  was  that  he 
tried  to  save  the  taxpayers'  money  by 
eliminating  waste  and  mismanagement 
in  defense  spending  and  that  he  told  the 
truth  to  Congress. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  any 
President  could  condone  the  actions  of 
the  Air  Force  in  the  Fitzgerald  case. 

I  am  pereonally  convinced  that  Mr. 
Pitzgerald  will  be  vindicated  and  that  the 
njustices  committed  against  him  by  the 
Mr  Force  will  be  corrected. 

It  is  clear  now  that  the  President  never 
ipproved  Uie  firing  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

The  full  responsibility  for  firing  Mr-, 
•^tzgerald,  violating  his  rights,  and 
>reaking  the  law  protecting  congression- 
il  witnesses  falls  directly  on  the  Air 
orce. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  President's 
■etraction  will  get  the  same  amount  of 
;  )Ublicity  as  his  original  erroneoas  state- 
;  iient. 

THE    PRESIDFNT'S    PITISS    CnNFIRFNC  F. 

I  must  say  that  there  is  a  certain  dis- 
(  oncerting  note  in  this  recent  episode, 
J  iside  from  tlie  merits  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
( ase.  The  question  in  the  President's 
jiress  conference  about  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
1  iras  raised  in  the  context  of  a  preceding 
(  uestion  about  Executive  privilege.  The 
] 'resident's  response  to  the  Executive 
l^rivilege  question  was — 

I  will  simply  say  the  general  attitude  I 
1  ave  is  to  be  as  Ut)€ral  as  possible  In  term.s 
<  [  making  people  available  to  testify  before 
1  he  Congress,  and  we  are  not  going  to  use 
fxecutive  privUege  as  a  shield  for  conversa- 
tions that  might  be  Just  embarrassing  to 
1  s.  but  that  really  don't  deserve  executive 
privilege. 

The  reporter,  Clark  Mollenhoff,  of  the 
I>es  Moines  Register,  then  asked  about 
t  ie  Fitzgerald  case,  which  is  now  pend- 
I  ig  before  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
T  here  a  public  hearing  is  in  progress. 
1  larlier  in  the  week.  Secretary  of  the  Air 
I 'orce,  Robert  C.  Seamans,  refused  to 
I  espond  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
s  ttorney  concerning  communications  be- 
t  Kreen  the  Air  Force  and  the  White  House 
8 1  the  time  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  dismissal. 
Secretary  Seamans  Invoked  Executive 
r  rivllege  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
1  earing.  According  to  the  newspaper  ac- 
cpunts,  Secretary  Seamans  said: 

I  never  received  any  Instructiona  but  I 
V  iU  not  say  I  did  not  receive  any  advice. 
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The  Secretary  went  on  to  say: 
I  don't  believe  I  can  be  compelled  to  go 
ito  detail  at  this  time,  and,  my  view  Is  that 
tjiere  should  be  executive  prirtlege. 

A  hearing  wi  a  persormel  matter  be- 
fore the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  a 
sti-anee  place  to  find  executive  privilege 
leing  invoked.  After  all.  we  are  not  talk- 
i  ig  about  state  secrets  or  classified  in- 
f  M-mation.  Tlie  Fitzgerald  affair  involves 
t  le  question  of  whether  an  individual  s 
r  ghts  were  violated  by  the  method  used 
t )  separate  him  from  Government  serv- 
i  :e.  "ITie  Air  Force  claims  Mr.  ntzgerald's 
,i  Jb  was  abolished  in  a  reduction  in  force 
i  ^tended  to  bring  about  greater  econ- 
c  my.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  asserts  that  the  re- 
c  action  in  force  was  merely  a  scheme  to 
e:ise  him  out  of  his  job,  and  In  fact  it 
V  a<;  a  punitive  and  adverse  action  against 
lUn. 


The  question  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  now 
seeking  to  e.xplore  is  whether  the  order 
to  fire  him  came  from  the  White  House 
or  whether  there  was  any  White  House 
involvement  in  that  decision. 

Mr.  Mollenhofl's  question  on  the  Fitz- 
gerald case  at  the  Wednesday  press  con- 
ference was : 

The  specific  situation  with  regard  to  Fitz- 
gerald. I  would  like  to  explore  that.  That 
dealt  with  a  conversation  Seamans  had  with 
someone  in  the  White  House  relative  to  the 
liring  of  Fitzgerald,  and  Justification  or  ex- 
pliuiaiions.  I  wonder  if  vou  feel  that  that  Ls 
covered  and  did  you  have  this  explained  to 
you  in  detail  before  you  made  the  decision? 

The  President  responded: 

Let  me  explain.  I  was  totally  aware  that 
Mr.  Pit/^erald  would  be  fired  or  discharged 
or  asked  to  resign.  I  approved  it,  and  Mr. 
Seamans  must  have  been  talking  to  someone 
who  bad  discussed  the  matter  with  me.  No, 
this  was  not  a  case  of  some  person  down  the 
line  deciding  he  should  go.  It  was  a  decision 
that  was  submitted  to  mc.  I  made  it.  and  I 
Slick  by  It. 

Now,  the  President's  answer  to  the 
question  about  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  dii-ect. 
explicit,  and  positive.  There  was  no  eva- 
sion, no  equivocating.  The  President  said 
in  his  answer  that  he  "approved"  the 
deci.sioii  to  fire  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  He  specifi- 
cally excluded  the  possibility  that  this 
waa  a  case  of  'some  person  down  the 
line  deciding  he  should  go. "  He  said  in 
frank  terms  that  he.  the  President,  had 
the  decision  submitted  to  him.  And  he 
added,  so  that  there  would  be  no  doubt. 
'•I  made  it,  and  I  stick  by  it." 

THE    PRESIDENT    ".MISSPOKE" 

The  very  next  day,  the  White  House 
issued  a  clarification  of  the  President's 
response.  Early  yesterday,  according  to 
press  accoimts,  'Wliite  House  press  secre- 
tar5'  Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  told  the  press: 

There  is  a  misunderstanding  in  terms  of 
the  name  xn^ed  there. 

Later,  at  a  White  House  briefing.  Mr. 
Ziegler  said  that  the  President  had  "mis- 
spoke" himself  in  his  response  to  the 
Fitzgerald  question. 

The  White  Hoase,  according  to  the 
clarifjing  statement: 

Can  find  no  record  of  the  matter  ever 
being  brought  to  the  President's  attention 
for  a  decision. 

The  Fitzgerald  case  was  "a  matter  dealt 
with  solely  by  the  Air  Force." 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  President  now  says  he  never 
approved  of  the  firing  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 
But  at  least  one  new  question  has  been 
raised  by  the  White  House  statement.  If 
the  matter  was  never  brought  to  the 
President's  attention  for  decision,  on 
what  basis  has  Secretary  Seamans  in- 
voked executive  privilege?  I  am  at  this 
ix)int  at  a  lo.^s  to  understand  how  the 
Secretary  can  invoke  executive  privilege 
in  response  to  a  question  about  any  con- 
versations he  may  have  had  with  tlie 
White  Hou.se  in  connection  with  the  fir- 
ing of  Mr.  Fitzgerald  if  there  is  "no  rec- 
ord of  the  matter  ever  being  brought  to 
the  President's  attention  for  a  decision." 

bECRLTAHT  SE.\M.^N'd  ADMITS  HE  NEVER  READ 
(rrZCEKMDS  TI.STIMONY 

In  addition  to  the  muddle  over  execu- 
tive privilege,  I  find  Secretary  Seamans' 
other  testimony  in  the  Pit/gcrald  case 


rather  baffling.  According  to  the  press  re- 
ports, the  Secretary  admitted  on  Tues- 
day, January  30.  that  he  had  never  as  of 
that  date  read  the  testimony  that  Mr 
Fitzgerald  gave  to  Congress  in  1968  and 
19€9.  The  Secretary  has  made  a  number 
of  charges  against  Fitzgerald  in  cormec- 
tion  with  that  testimony.  How  can  an 
agency  head  make  charges  against  one  of 
his  subordinates  about  statements  made 
which  the  agency  head  himself  has  never 
read? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks  two  articles  by  George  C.  Wilson 
of  the  Washington  Post  on  the  Fitz- 
gerald hearings  before  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  tlie  portion  of  the  transcript 
of  the  President's  press  conference  deal- 
ing with  the  Fitzgerald  affair,  and  ar- 
ticles by  Mike  Causey  of  the  Washington 
Post,  Adam  Clymer  of  the  Baltimore  Sim, 
and  John  Herbers  of  the  New  York 
Times,  reporting  on  the  clarifying  state- 
ment issued  by  the  White  House  on  the 
President's  response  to  the  Fitzgerald 
question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Jan.  21,  1973 1 

.^IR  Force  Rehtses  To  Name  Csmcs  or 

PiTZCEKAU) 

( By  George  C.  Wilson) 

The  Air  Force  refused  yesterday  to  reveal 
its  .sources  for  derogatory  statements  about 
A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  the  former  Pentagon  ex- 
ecutive who  told  Congress  about  cost  over- 
lings on  the  C-5A. 

Fitzgerald  was  fired  on  Nov.  4.  1969  after 
his  testimony  about  the  Lockheed-built 
transport  plane.  He  has  been  fighting  ever 
since  to  get  his  Job  back. 

Yesterday's  ClvU  Service  Commission  hear- 
in;.',  ordered  by  the  federal  courts  after  ex- 
leu-sive  litigation,  marked  the  first  time  such 
an  appeal  has  been  heard  In  public. 

Fitzgerald's  lawyers — provided  by  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union — show  that  au 
Air  Force  investigation  of  Fitzgerald  was  part 
of  a  top-level  attempt  to  get  him  fired. 

As  Fitzgerald  put  it  dtulug  a  recess  in  the 
hearing,  "there  was  an  effort  to  discredit  me 
personaUy  to  cast  doubt  on  my  testimony  on 
the  C-5A." 

But  Air  Force  Brig.  Oen.  Joseph  J.  Cap- 
puccl  said  repeatedly  under  questioning  thac 
what  his  office  conducted  was  not  au  in- 
formal investigation  of  Fitzgerald  but  was 
merely  au  'inqutry."  The  file  kept  on  Fitz- 
gerald, Cappuccl  testified.  Included  "Tague  ' 
allegations  made  by  foiu:  persons  designated 
a.s  T-1.  T-2,  T-3.  and  T-4  which  did  not  war- 
rant formal  investigation. 

■  Who  are  T  1.  T-2,  T-3  and  T-4,"  asked 
John  Boduer  Jr.,  one  of  Fitzgerald's  lawyers. 

"I  cannot  disclose  the  source,"  answered 
Ciippucci.  former  director  of  the  Air  Force 
Office  of  Special  Investigation  and  now  head 
of  a  consolidated  Pentagon  office  doing  the 
.same  kind  of  work  for  other  services  as  well. 
lie  added: 

I  don't  want  to.  I  was  obliged  to  listen  to 
iiuyone  who  liad  something  to  say  about  tiie 
Air  Force.  I  won't  disclose  anything  that 
reveals  their  identity." 

"The  press  doesn't  have  protection  against 
reveiUlug  Its  sources,"  Bodner  said. 

■We're  talking  about  the  Air  Force,"  Cap- 
pvicci  answered. 

Bodner  read  from  the  Air  Force  file  on 
Fitzgerald.  Including  accusations  that  he 
was  a  "pinch-penny"  who  drove  an  old  Ram- 
bler automobile,  worked  late  at  the  Pentagon 
and  was  guilty  of  conflict  of  Interest  In  his 
Job  as  deputy  for  management  system.s  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
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In  assessing  the  accusation  against  Fitz- 
gerald, Cappuccl  said,  his  ofQce  talked  to  the 
lormer  Air  Force  executive  who  had  hired 
Fitzgerald — former  Assistant  Secretary  Leon- 
urd  Marks.  Marks,  Cappuccl  said  yesterday, 
rejected  the  conflict-of-interest  accusations 
ji.rtinst  Fitzgerald  out  of  hand — declaring 
ihat  "It  was  old  stuff"  without  foundation. 

Marks'  favorable  statements  fortified  Cap- 
paccl's  Judgment  that  charges  against  Fitz- 
gerald were  unworthy  of  further  luvestlga- 
lion.  Cappuccl  said.  He  said  he,  therefore, 
closed  the  file  on  Fitzgerald  in  mid-July  of 
1969.  Fitzgerald  was  fired  on  Nov.  4,  1969. 

Cappuccl  conceded  under  questioning  that 
favorable  statements  about  Fitzgerald,  such 
as  those  by  Marks,  never  found  their  way 
into  his  Air  Force  file.  Cappuccl  said  It  was 
an  "inadvertent"  omission;  "nothing  sinister 
about  It." 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  hearing  ex- 
aminer, Herman  D.  Stalman,  ruled  that  the 
Air  Force  should  not  be  forced  to  reveal  the 
identities  of  those  who  made  the  accusations 
against  Fitzgerald.  Stalman,  as  head  of  the 
commission's  appeals  office,  wUl  decide  on 
the  basis  of  the  hearings  wl-  ^ther  Fitzgerald 
was  Justly  fired  or  should  e  reinstated  to 
his  old  Air  Force  position. 

The  hesuring  wiU  resume  lu'xt  Monday.  Air 
Force  Secretary  Robert  C.  Seamans  Jr.  is 
scheduled  to  testify  later  next  week. 

Cappuccl  answered  no  when  his  Air  Force 
counsel.  Col.  C.  Claude  Teagardeu,  asked  him 
If  "anyone  In  the  Executive  Branch  directed 
or  otherwise  caused  you  to  open  this  special 
Inquiry"  of  Fitzgerald. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  31,  1973] 

Am  Force  Secretary  Silent  on  C-5A  Firing 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Air  Force  Secretary  Robert  C.  Seamans  Jr. 
invoked  executive  privilege  yesterday  and 
refused  to  spell  out  the  White  House  role  In 
the  firing  of  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  the  former 
Pentagon  executive  who  told  Congress  about 
cost  overruns  on  the  C-5A  aircraft. 

"I  never  received  any  Instructions  btit  I 
will  not  say  I  did  not  receive  any  advice," 
Seamans  responded  when  Fitzgerald's  attor- 
ney, John  Bodner  Jr.,  asked  him  about  White 
House  Involvement. 

The  confrontation  came  at  a  public  ClvU 
Service  Commission  hearing  called  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Air  Force  was  Justified  In 
firing  Fitzgerald  on  Nov.  4,  1969,  from  his 
Job  as  assistant  secretary  for  financial  man- 
agement. 

"I  don't  believe  I  can  be  compelled  to  go 
into  detail  at  this  time."  said  Seamans  about 
his  discussions  of  Fitzgerald  with  White 
House  officials.  "My  view  is  that  there  should 
be  executive  privilege." 

Bodner  argued  that  such  privilege  shoiild 
be  limited  to  questions  about  military  and 
.state  secrets — not  personnel  matters  like  the 
firing  of  an  Air  Force  executive.  But  Civil 
Service  Commission  hearing  examiner  Her- 
man Stalman  said  he  did  not  have  authority 
to  compel  Seamans  to  ai\swer. 

Later  In  the  hearing,  Bodner  tried  a  dif- 
ferent approach  to  the  information,  asking 
Seamaii.s  "whether  you  will  tell  us  why  you 
communicated  or  consulted  with  the  White 
House." 

"I  prefer  to  take  executive  privilege  on 
t'nat."  Seamans  said. 

"Do  you  refuse  to  answer?"  Bodner  asked. 

"■i'es.  I  do,"  Seamans  replied. 

Other  questions  were  directed  at  whether 
Fitzgerald's  testimony  Nov.  13,  1968,  before 
Sen.  William  Proximire's  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  la  Government  had  triggered  his 
firing. 

Seamans  said  a  whole  "series  of  events," 
I'ot  Just  that  1968  testimony  on  C-5A  cost 
f.erruns.  had  brought  Fitzgerald  Into  con- 
flict with  his  colleagues  In  the  Air  Force. 
He  said  Fitzgerald's  C-5A  testhnonv,  while 
giving  "the  public  the  knowledge  there  was 
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significant  overrun  on  the  C-5A,"  failed  to 
explain  adequately  how  the  cost  overruns  oc- 
curred and  thus  "the  position  of  the  Air 
Force  was  not  properly  represented." 

"Where  did  you  get  the  Idea  he  (Fitzger- 
ald) has  not  properly  represented"  the  Air 
Force  in  his  Congressional  testimony?  Bod- 
ner asked. 

"From  Mr.  Whitaker,"  (PhUip  N.  Whllaker, 
assistant  Air  Force  secretary  for  installations 
and  logistics) ,  Seamans  replied.  "I  never  read 
his  testimony." 

Seamans  said  he  probably  should  have 
read  Fitzgerald's  testimony  before  testify- 
ing at  the  Civil  Service  Commission  hearing. 

Seamans  also  accused  Fitzgerald  of  using 
the  term  "golden  handshake"  when  referring 
to  the  clause  in  the  C-5A  contract  which 
enabled  Lockheed  to  renegotiate  the  cost  for 
the  second  batch  of  airplanes.  Fitzgerald  told 
reporters  later  he  never  vised  that  term. 

The  questioning  of  Seamans  Is  scheduled 
to  resiune  today  at  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission headquarters. 

Questions  and  Answers 

Question:  Mr.  President. 

Tlie  President:  Mr.  Mollenhoff. 

Question:  Did  you  approve  of  the  xise  of 
executive  privilege  by  Air  Force  Secretary 
Seamans  in  refusing  to  disclose  the  White 
House  role  In  the  firing  of  air  cost  analyst 
Fitzgerald? 

It  came  up  yesterday  In  the  ClvU  Service 
hearings.  He  used  executive  privilege.  You 
had  stated  earlier  that  you  would  approve 
all  of  these  uses  of  executive  prlvUege,  as 
I  understood  It,  and  I  wondered  whether 
your  view  still  prevails  In  this  area  or 
whether  others  are  now  entitled  to  use  execu- 
tive privilege  on  their  own  In  this  type  of 
case? 

The  President:  Mr.  Mollenlioff.  your  first 
assumption  Is  correct.  In  my  dealings  with 
the  Congress — I  say  mine,  let  me  put  it  In  a 
broader  sense — In  the  dealings  of  the  Execu- 
tive with  the  Congress,  I  do  not  want  to 
abuse  the  executive  prlvUege  proposition 
where  the  matter  does  not  Involve  a  direct 
conference  with  or  discussion  within  the 
Administration,  particularly  where  the  Presi- 
dent is  involved.  And  where  it  is  an  extra- 
neous matter  as  far  as  the  White  House  is 
concerned,  as  was  the  case  when  we  waived 
executive  privilege  for  Mr.  Flanigan  last  year, 
as  you  wlU  recall,  we  are  not  going  to  assert  it. 

In  this  case,  as  I  vinderstaud  it — and  I  did 
not  approve  this  directly,  but  It  was  approved 
at  my  direction  by  those  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility In  the  White  House — in  this  case 
it  was  a  proper  area  in  which  the  executive 
privilege  should  have  been  u.sed. 

On  the  other  band,  I  can  assure  you  that 
all  of  these  cases  will  be  handled  on  a  case 
by  case  basis  aud  we  are  not  going  to  be  In 
a  position  where  an  Individual,  when  he  gets 
under  heat  from  a  Congressional  committee, 
can  say,  "Look,  I  am  goine  to  as.sert  executive 
privilege." 

He  wUl  call  down  here,  and  Mr.  Dean,  the 
White  House  counsel,  wUl  then  advise  him 
a.s  to  wieiher  or  not  v.e  approve  it. 

Question:  I  want  to  follow  one  question 
on  this. 

Tlie  President :  Sure. 

Q\iestion:  This  seems  to  he  an  expan.sic.i 
of  what  executive  privilege  was  in  the  past 
and  you  were  quite  critical  of  executive 
privUege  in  1948  when  you  were  in  tlie  Con- 
gress— 

The  President:  I  certainly  was. 

Question:  You  seem  to  have  expanded  it 
from  conversation  with  the  President  him- 
self to  conversation  with  anyone  in  tlie  Exec- 
utive Branch  of  the  Government  and  I 
wonder  can  you  cite  any  law  or  decision  of 
the  courts  that  supports  that  view? 

The  President:  Well.  Mr.  Mollenhoff.  I 
don't  want  to  leave  the  Impression  I  am  ex- 
panding It  beyond  that.  I  perliaps  have  not 
been  as  precise  as  I  should  have  been.  And 


I  thihJc  yours  Is  a  very  legitimate  ques'ion 
because  you  have  been  one  who  has  not  had 
a  double  standard  on  this.  You  have  always 
felt  that  executive  prlvUege,  whether  I  was 
complaining  about  its  use  when  I  was  an 
investigator,  or  whether  I  am  now  defend- 
ing its  use  when  others  are  doing  tue  in- 
ve.siigatiug— I  luiderstand  that  position. 

Let  me  suggest  that  I  woiUd  like  to  have 
a  precise  statement  prepared  which  I  will 
personally  approve  so  that  you  wUl  know 
exactly  wliat  it  is.  I  discussed  this  with  the 
Leaders  and  we  have  talked,  for  example— 
the  Republicans,  like  Senator  Javits  and 
Senator  Percy,  are  very  Interested  In  it;  not 
just  the  Democrats,  and  I  understand  that. 
But  I  would  rather,  at  this  point,  not  like 
to  have  jvist  an  off-the-top  of  my  head  press 
conference  statement  delineate  what  execu- 
tive privilege  wUl  be. 

I  wUl  simply  say  the  general  attitude  I 
have  is  to  be  as  liberal  as  possible  in  terms 
of  making  people  avaUable  to  testify  before 
tiie  Congress,  and  we  are  not  going  to  use 
executive  privilege  as  a  shield  for  conversa- 
tions that  might  be  just  embarrassing  to  us. 
but  that  really  don't  deserve  executive 
privUege. 

Ques-iion:  The  specific  situation  with  re- 
gard to  Fitzgerald,  I  woxUd  like  to  explore 
that.  That  dealt  with  a  conversation  Seamans 
had  with  someone  in  the  White  House  rela- 
tive to  the  firing  of  Fitzgerald  and  Justifica- 
tion of  explanations.  I  wonder  If  you  feel 
that  that  Is  covered  and  did  you  have  ihis 
explained  to  you  In  deiaii  before  you  made 
the  decision? 

Tlie  President:  Let  me  explain.  I  was 
totally  aware  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  would  be 
flrod  or  discharged  or  asked  to  resign.  I  ap- 
proved it  and  Mr.  Seamans  must  have  been 
talking  to  someone  who  had  discussed  the 
matter  with  me. 

No,  this  was  not  a  case  of  some  person 
down  the  line  deciding  he  should  go.  It  was 
a  decision  that  was  submitted  to  me.  I  made 
ii  and  I  stick  by  it. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb  2.  19731 
ZiEcitR   S.\ys   NntoN   "Misspoke"   in   Rthiv 

ON    FVreCERALD    CaSE 

(By  Mike  Causey) 

The  White  House  yesterday  said  President 
Nixon  "mis-spoke"  at  a  Wednesday  press  con- 
ference when  he  said  he  had  personally  ap- 
proved the  firing  of  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  a 
top  Pentagon  contract  expert. 

At  his  Wednesday  meeting  with  rep>orters, 
Mr.  Nixon  was  asked  about  the  ca.'^e  of  Fitz- 
gerald, whose  Job  was  eliminated  in  1969  after 
he  told  Congress  of  mulil-bllUon-doUar  cost 
overruns  in  an  Air  Force  contract  with  Lt>clt- 
heed  for  C-5A  aircraft.  On  Tuesday.  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  Robert  C.  Seamans  Jr.  had 
invoked  executive  privilege  rather  than  tell  a 
Civil  Service  hearing  about  ihe  Wlilte  Hoiise 
role  in  the  case. 

"I  was  totally  aware  that  Mr.  Fiiz-Lornkl 
would  be  fired  or  dl^icharged  or  n.sked  to  re- 
.-itjn."  Mr.  Is'ixon  replied. 

"I  approved  it  aud  Mr.  Seainaiis  nni.-^l  hn'  e 
been  talking  with  someone  wlio  h^'d  disc usted 
the  luaiter  with  me. 

■  No,  this  was  not  a  ca.'^e  of  .some  person 
down  the  lir.e  decldiiij^  he  sliould  iro  It  was 
a  decision  that  was  si'bmiiied  to  nie.  I  ni.Tcie 
it  and  I  stick  by  it." 

A  Cnil  Scr\  ice  ComrnKsion  examiner  is 
now  hearing  Fitzgeralds  appeal  for  restora- 
tion of  the  job  on  grounds  that  it  was  a 
firing,  and  a  punitive  firing.  The  Air  Force 
h.os  sieadiastly  contended  that  Plt/.gerald  lost 
hi>-  Job  because  of  an  economy  cutback,  and 
thai  he  was  not  fired  lor  his  testUnony  be- 
fore Congress  or  for  any  other  reason. 

Pre.^idential  press  secretary  Ronald  Ziegier 
yesterday  attempted  to  clear  up  the  situation, 
sayini;  that  the  President  realized  he  "niLs- 
spyoke"  after  reading  the  Wednesday  pre^ 
conference  tr.ir. script. 
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Zlegler   said   Mr.    Nixon   told   him   he   wa- 
mistaken  in  his  reference  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  " 
;  'iegler  said  he  did   not   know   which   Civil 
Service  firing.  If  any.  Mr.  Nixon  had  in  mind 
)n  Wednesday. 

Fitzgerald,  who  was  once  nominated  by  the 
Mr  Force  for  Its  top  civilian  award,  was  trans- 
erred  to  other  duties  after  his  testimony  to 
he  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Shortly 
hereafter  he  was  given  60  days"  notice  that 
lis  job  In  the  office  of  the  a.-^sl.-'ant  secretary 
:  or  financial  management  had  been 
iboUshed. 

Seamans  later  told  Congress  that  it  had 
1  leen  impossible  to  find  "a  suitable  new  posi- 
1  ion  In  which  he  (Fitzgerald)  could  make  a 
jultable  contribution"  among  the  Air  Force's 
;  90.000  Jobs. 

The  $33.000-a-year  Pentagon  cost  expert 
1  ook  his  firing  to  the  courts,  and  wrote  a 
1  lOok  about  alleged  waste  and  mismanage- 
1  nent  In  defense  contracts.  He  also  worked 
jiart-tlme  as  a  consultant  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
1  omlc    Committee,    probing    Pentagon    han- 

<  ling  of  contracts. 
Fitzgerald's  case  went  before  a  Civil  Service 

Commission  appeals  examiner  to  decide 
1  ihether  he  had  been  properly  separated  un- 

<  er  a  normal  reductlon-in-force  or  fired  in 
\  iolation  of  Civil  Service  rules.  The  hearing 
T  as  closed  to  all  but  the  participants  and 
■\  'Itnesses,  standard  government  proce- 
qure. 

SCS  refused  Fitzgerald's  request  to  open  up 
tfce  hearings  to  the  public,  so  Fitzgerald 
t  x)k  the  case  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
I  ere.  The  court  ruled  that  Fitzgerald,  and 
ether  civil  servants,  are  entitled  to  an  open 
tearing  If  they  wish.  CSC  ordered  public 
ijearlngs,  which  began  last  Friday. 

Fitzgerald's  attorneys  hope  to  win  restora- 
tion of  his  Job  on  grounds  that  he  was  fired 
punishment,  and  that  his  Job  was  not 
abolished  for  economy  reasons.  The  Air  Force 
ij  attempting  to  convince  the  appeals  ex- 
a  miner  that  the  layoff  was  proper. 

Several  federal  attorneys  said  they  were 
shocked  when  they  read  the  transcript  of 
t  le  President's  news  conference.  They  said 
y.  Is  saying  he  made  the  decision  to  fire  Fitz- 
gsrald  would  certainly  cloud  the  CSC  hear- 
1:  igs.  and  could  result  In  a  ruling  of  proce- 
d|ural  violations. 

At  any  rate,  they  felt.  It  weakened  the 
ckse  of  the  Air  Force,  since  the  Commander 
1;  I  Chief  said  the  employee  was  fired  and  not 
lild  off  for  economy  reasons. 

Sen.  William  Proxmlre  (D-Wls.),  a  cham- 

on  of  Fitzgerald,  said  yesterday  he  was  'de- 
ifchted"  to  have  the  President's  clarification. 
Proxmlre  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  Fltz- 
g  trald  had  been  fired  by  the  Air  Force,  and 
t;  lat  his  "only  crime  was  that  he  tried  to 
si.ve  the  taxpayers  money  by  eliminating 
vi  Eiste  and  mismanagement  In  defense  spend- 
ing and  that  he  told  the  truth  to  Congress." 
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(From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Feb.  2,  1973] 
Nixon  Rescinds  Firinc  Comment 
(By  Adam  Clymer) 
Washington. — President    Nixon    yesterday 
t(tok  back  his  claim  of  personally  deciding 
fire  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald,  the  Air  Force 
accountant  who  exposed  cost  overruns 
the  C-5A  aircraft. 

In    his   Wednesday   press   conference   Mr. 
Ntxon  said  of  the  decision:   "I  made  It  and 
(tick  by  It." 

But  that  statement  dismayed  Air  Force 
o^cials  who  have  argued  since  Mr.  Fltz- 
g(  raid's  November  4,  1968,  ouster  that  he  was 
n  It  really  flred  at  all,  merely  the  victim  of 
Bi  1  economy-minded  reduction  In  force. 

The  President's  statement,  they  felt,  Jeop- 
aidlzed  their  ability  to  defend  their  action 
b<  fore  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  where 
W  r.  Fitzgerald  is  seeking  to  regain  his  Job 
grounds  that  he  was  fired  and  the  firing 
dl  1  not  follow  proper  procedures. 


The  Air  Force  was  in  contact  with  the 
White  House  early  yesterday,  according  to 
Pentagon  sources,  although  the  White  Ho\ise 
press  secretary.  Ronald  L.  Ziegler,  said  "they 
did  not  complain"  and  did  not  confirm  that 
ihey  had  even  railed. 

Anyhow.  Mr.  Nixon  stopped  sticking  by 
his  claim  of  deciding  on  the  Fitzgerald  ouster. 
sending  Mr.  Zlegler  out  to  say  in  the  morning 
that  'there's  a  misunderstanding  in  terms  of 
the  name  used  there  "  and  in  the  afternoon 
to  say  that  Mr.  Nixon  ■misspoke  himself"  and 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Fitzgerald 
case. 

Mr.  Zlegler  said  Mr.  Nixon  discovered  that 
he  had  made  the  mistake  while  rechecking 
the  transcript  of  the  press  conference  last 
night. 

Mr.  Ziegler  said.  "The  President  did  not, 
as  Indicated  yesterday  at  the  press  con- 
ference, have  put  before  him  the  decision 
regarding  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  We  .  .  .  can  find 
no  record  of  the  matter  ever  being  brought 
to  the  Presidents  attention  for  a  decision." 
It  was.  he  said,  "a  matter  dealt  with  solely 
bv  the  Air  Force  "  He  was  not  'aware"  of 
whether  it  had  come  before  any  White  House 
staff  member. 

As  Mr.  Zlegler  noted,  the  President's  cate- 
gorical answer  followed  a  lengthy  discussion 
about  the  propriety  of  the  claim  of  executive 
privilege  before  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
by  the  Air  Force  secretary,  Robert  S.  Sea- 
mans.  Jr.  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  name  was  men- 
tioned In  the  first  question,  and  Mr.  Nixon 
answered  a  follow-up  this  way: 

"I  was  totally  aware  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
would  be  fired  or  discharged  or  asked  to 
resign.  I  approved  it  and  Mr.  Seamans  must 
have  been  talking  to  someone  who  had  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  me.  No,  this  was 
not  a  case  of  some  person  down  the  line 
deciding  he  should  go.  It  was  a  decision  that 
was  submitted  to  me.  I  made  it  and  I  stick 
by  it." 

The  President's  contention  that  he  had  not 
been  involved  left  all  his  Wednesday  answers 
about  Mr.  Seaman's  claim  of  executive  privi- 
lege somewhat  muddled.  Mr.  Zlegler  dis- 
cussed that.  too.  saying  it  was  a  special  kind 
of  executive  privilege : 

"It  differs  from  the  normal  invocation  of 
executive  privilege  such  as  that  which  would 
occur  before  a  congressional  committee.  And 
it  deals  with  the  fact  that  you  have  privileged 
Information  regarding  an  exchange  of  in- 
formation or  seeking  of  advice  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  branch  or  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  White  House  staff,  and  that  is  the 
basis  on  which  he  Informally  Invoked  ex- 
ecutive privilege." 

Mr.  Zlegler  contended  "this  Is  normal  pro- 
cedure In  an  Instance  that  deals  with  privi- 
leged information,  an  exchange  between 
members  of  the  executive  branch,  and  Is  an 
In-house  matter." 

Mr.  Seamans,  questioned  on  Tuesday,  had 
declined  to  say  an>thing  more  about  his 
contacts  with  the  White  House  than.  "T 
never  received  any  Instructions,  but  will  not 
say  I  did  not  receive  any  advice."" 

[From   the  New   York   Times.   Feb.   2,    1973] 

Nixon  Reth.^cts  His  Statement  He  Ordered 

FrrzcERALD  Ouster 

(By  John  Herbers) 

Washington,  February  1. — President  Nixon 
retracted  today  a  statement  he  made  at  his 
news  conference  yesterday  that  he  had  or- 
dered the  dismissal  of  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald, 
the  Air  Force  analyst  who  had  disclosed 
soaring  costs  and  alleged  waste  in  produc- 
tion of  the  C-5A  transport  plane. 

Mr.  Pltzgerald"s  dismissal.  In  November, 
1969.  is  currently  the  subject  of  a  Civil 
Service  Commission  hearing.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
contends  that  he  was  dismissed  for  disclosing 
before  a  Congressional  committee  some  $2- 
blllion  in  cost  overruns.  The  Air  Force  con- 


tends that  his  Job  was  one  of  a  number 
dropped  in  an  economy  move,  and  thus  he 
was  not  dismissed  at  all. 

It  left  unchanged,  Mr.  Nixon's  statement 
of  yesterday  could  have  wrecked  the  Air 
Force's  case  before  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

President  Nixon  was  asked  about  the  mat- 
ter yesterday  at  his  news  conference  In  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  executive  privilege, 
specifically  In  the  refusal  of  Air  Force  Sec- 
retary Robert  C.  Seamans,  Jr.,  to  disclose  at 
the  Civil  Service  hearing  any  part  that  the 
White  House  had  played  in  the  dismissal. 

Executive  privilege  not  to  testify  has  been 
used  to  protect  conversations  between  Ad- 
ministration officials  and  the  President,  but 
Mr.  Seamans  seemed  to  be  expanding  Its  use 
to  conversation  with  anyone  in  the  Execti- 
tive  branch. 

NIXON    statement    QUOTED 

"Let  me  explain,"  Mr.  Nixon  said  at  his 
news  conference.  "I  was  totally  aware  that 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  would  be  fired  or  discharged 
or  asked  to  resign.  I  approved  it,  and  Mr. 
Seamans  must  have  been  talking  to  someone 
who  had  discussed  the  matter  with  me.  No, 
this  was  not  a  case  of  some  person  down  the 
line  deciding  he  should  go.  It  was  a  decision 
that  was  submitted  to  me.  I  made  It,  and 
I  stick  by  it."" 

This,  In  effect,  repudiated  the  Air  Force's 
contention  in  the  dismissal  hearings  that  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  had  not  been  dismissed. 

Civil  Service  regulations  say  that  employes 
covered  by  the  Civil  Service  Law  cannot  be 
dismissed  without  Just  cause. 

Today,  Ronald  L.  Zlegler,  "White  House 
press  secretary,  was  asked  why  Mr.  Nixon  had 
dismissed  Mr.  Fitzgerald.  He  said  that  there 
was  some  question  about  the  statement  made 
at  the  news  and  that  he  would  have  to  confer 
with  the  President. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  when,  on 
December  29,  President  Nixon  announced 
the  termination  of  the  REA  2-percent 
loan  program,  he  struck  a  severe  blow  to 
rural  America  and  the  American  form  of 
government. 

The  REA  loans  have  been  insti"umental 
in  the  development  of  the  rural  areas  of 
this  country  and  today  play  a  crucial  role 
in  many  areas — especially  Alaska.  By 
terminating  this  program,  the  President 
is  saying  that  we  do  not  care  about  the 
people  who  do  not  live  in  heavily  popu- 
lated areas  and  who  do  not  have  a  heavy 
political  clout.  He  is  saying  that  he  does 
not  care  about  the  past  and  present 
policies  of  this  Government. 

There  are  many  who  disagree  with  the 
President's  attitude.  Among  them  is  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. Recently,  they  issued  a  resolu- 
tion that  presents  a  realistic  and  logical 
approach  to  the  REA  issue.  I  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed,  in 
its  entirety,  in  the  CoNCRESSION.^L 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Resolution 

Whereas,  It  Is  our  view  that  the  President 
has  wholly  exceeded  his  authority  in  ter- 
minating the  statutory  REA  electric  loan 
program,  and 

Whereas,  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972  Is  completely  unsulted  in  Its  language 
and  purpose  to  achieving  the  objectives  of 
the   Rural  Electrification  Act  of   1936,  and 
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was  never  intended  by  Congress  to  be  used 
111  lleti  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 

Whereas,  although  there  may  be  electric 
rooperatives,  who  can  accept  loan  capital  at 
rates  in  excess  of  2'.<i,  there  are  still  many 
such  systems  which  cannot  ailord  higher 
interest  rates, 

Noir.  therefore,  be  it  resoli'Cd:  That  we 
v'.i^Ieheartedly  support  legislation  of  the 
tvpe  offered  by  Senators  Humphrey  and  Aiken 
to  restore  effectuation  of  the  statutory  REA 
program. 

Be  it  fjirther  resolved:  That  as  soon  as 
loan  procedures  under  the  Rural  Elect  rlfica- 
tioii  Act  are  reinstated,  we  will  negotiate  in 
good  faith  with  all  parties  concerned  toward 
amendment  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
to  provide  whatever  changes  may  be  required 
to  improve  its  budgetary  impact  and/or  in- 
terest rate  structure  with  the  understanding 
that  low  Interest  rate  capital  will  continue 
to  be  available  to  those  borrowers  who  need 
It. 


IN  MEMORY  OF  LYNDON  BAINE3 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  was  in  Oregon  on 
the  day  Members  of  this  body  offered 
eulogies  to  the  late  President  Lyndon 
Johnson.  I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  com- 
ments of  mine  in  tribute  to  tliis  unique 
American,  whose  imprint  will  be  upon 
our  society  for  decades  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  with  a  deep  sense 
of  shock  that  I  learned  of  the  death  of 
former  President  Lyndon  Balnes  John- 
son. My  family's  deepest  sympathy  goes 
out  to  the  entire  Johnson  family  at  this 
time  of  deepest  personal  tragedy. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  among  the  great- 
e'^t  legislators  of  all  time,  demonstrating 
this  genius  both  as  a  Senator  and  as 
President.  His  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  Congress  as  a  body  and  the 
personalities  of  its  leaders  gave  him  a 
unique  ability  to  influence  legislation 
hearing  his  imprint. 

As  a  former  leader  of  this  body.  Presi- 
dent Lj'ndon  Johnson  respected  the  Con- 
gress in  its  role  in  shaping  policy.  John- 
son's outstanding  record  in  civil  and  hu- 
man rights  must  not  be  overshadowed  by 
the  grim  war  associated  with  his  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  President,  another  attribute  I  re- 
spected about  President  Johnson  was  his 
accessibility  to  Members  of  Congress.  In 
my  dealings  with  him,  as  a  .iunior  Re- 
publican Senator,  I  found  him  always 
ready  to  talk  on  the  telephone  or  at  the 
White  House  when  problems  arose,  either 
in  my  home  State  of  Oregon  or  on  a  na- 
tional level. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION- 
ARTICLE  in  AND  FREE  SPEECH 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
major  objection  raised  against  Ai-ticle  III 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  is  that  it 
would  curtail  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  guaranteed  to  all  Americans  by 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Article  III  lists  five  acts  which  would 
be  punishable  under  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. They  are: 

First.  Genocide; 

Second.  Conspiracy  to  commit  geno- 
cide; 

Third.  Direct  and  public  incitement  to 
commit  genocide; 

Fourth,  Attempt  to  commit  genocide; 
and, 


Fifth.  Complicity  in  genocide. 

Critics  of  the  convention  have  charged 
that  to  punish  someone  for  "direct  and 
public  incitement  to  commit  genocide' 
v.ould  infringe  on  his  right  to  free  speech. 
Such  criticism  fails  to  di.stinguish  free- 
dom from  license. 

Tliere  is  a  clear  difference  between 
those  statements  which  are  protected 
under  the  first  amendment  and  those, 
r-uch  as  a  direct  incitement  to  action, 
which  are  not.  For  example,  it  has  long 
been  considered  both  morally  and  legal- 
ly wrong  for  an  individual  to  scream  fire 
in  a  crowded  theater  when  there  is  no 
fire.  Although  some  have  argued  that 
such  action  is  protected  under  the  first 
amendment  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
speech,  the  courts  have  ruled  otherwise. 

Recently,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
on  the  difference  between  protected  and 
prohibited  speech.  In  its  opinion,  the 
High  Com-t  stated: 

The  constitutional  guarantees  of  free 
speech  and  free  press  do  not  permit  a  State 
to  forbid  adv(5cacy  of  the  use  of  force  or  of 
law  violations  except  where  such  advocacy 
Is  directed  to  incite  or  produce  such  action. 
Brandenburg  v.  Ohio,  395  VS.  444  (1969). 

Clearly  there  is  no  conflict  between  the 
Supreme  Court's  interpretation  of  the 
first  amendment  and  article  HI  of  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

This  position  was  supported  by  then 
Assistant  Attorney  General  William  H. 
Rehnquist,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  At  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  dming 
the  92d  Congress,  Mr.  Rehnquist  testi- 
fied that  there  would  not,  and  in  fact 
could  not,  be  any  conflict  between  con- 
stitutionally protected  free  speech  and 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union — 
ACLU — which  has  defended  the  rights 
of  individuals  for  more  than  50  years 
regardless  of  the  beliefs  or  political  per- 
suasion of  its  clients,  also  said  it  saw  no 
conflict.  Indeed,  the  ACLU  said  It  would 
be  the  first  to  complain  if  It  thought  the 
Convention  infringed  on  any  American's 
civil  liberties. 

Article  III  in  no  way  violates  the  first 
amendment  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
speech.  At  the  same  time  the  article  is 
specific  in  setting  forth  five  acts  which 
are  punishable  under  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. Not  only  is  genocide  itself  In- 
cluded but  so  also  are  complicity,  con- 
spiracy, incitement,  and  even  the  at- 
tempt to  commit  genocide.  Thus,  re- 
sponsibility for  genocide  goes  beyond 
those  who  are  directly  involved  in  the 
net  and  helps  increase  tiie  effectiveness 
of  the  Convention. 

It  has  been  24  years  since  the  Genocide 
Convention  was  first  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  by  President  Truman.  At  that 
time  he  called  on  the  United  States  to 
ratify  the  Convention  and  demonstrate 
that— 

The  United  Statws  is  prepared  to  take  effec- 
tive action  on  its  part  to  contribute  to  the 
establishment  of  principles  of  law  and  Jus- 
tice. 

The  time  has  come  to  carry  out  his 
request. 


REVENUE  SHARING  TRADE-OFFS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ators were  aware  of  my  vote  against  tiie 


ma.-s-ive  revenue-sharing  proposal  con- 
sidered, and  approved,  by  Congress  la.'^t 
session.  At  the  time.  I  discus.'^ed  the  vari- 
ous reasons  for  my  opjMsition.  I  beUevtd 
it  would  lessen  local  initiative  by  makin' 
it  more  dependent  on  the  checks  from 
Washington.  Other  factors  were  dis- 
cu.s.«-ed  at  the  time. 

One  of  Oregon's  most  respected  news- 
paper editors.  Mr.  Eric  Allen,  Jr..  editor 
of  the  Medford  Mail  Tribune,  explained 
in  a  recent  editorial  another  aspect  of  the 
revenue-sharing  legislation.  He  refers  to 
the  frequent  mention  of  the  availability 
of  revenue-sharing  programs  to  replace 
Federal  programs  cut  in  recent  months 
by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  fine 
editorial  from  the  January  23,  1973, 
Mail  Tribune  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRn. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorp, 
as  follows: 

Revenite  Sharinc's  Toade-Offs 

It  has  often  been  said  In  this  space  thf.t 
Oregon  is  fortunate  that  it  does  not  have 
any" more  military  installations  and  mlllt^'.ry 
contractors  than  It  does.  This  Is  biised  ou 
the  proposition  that  what  the  jederal  gov- 
ernment bestows,  the  federal  government  c.i.i 
also  take  away— and  thLs  proposition  h:.s 
been  proven  time  and  tune  again. 

Wl.cn  an  economy  becomes  dependent 
upon  federal  largesse.  It  is  vulnerable  1  > 
acute  dislocations  when  that  largesse  Is  r  - 
mo\ed.  Just  ask  anyone  In  Seattle — or  In 
other  aerospace  towns — or  In  Umatilla 
County,  where  the  Army  Depot  Is  being  cut 
back  severely. 

It  Is  now  beginning  to  nppear  that  "re\  - 
entie  sharing"— which  was  highly  touted  c? 
the  beginning  of  a  "new  federalism,"  and  :i 
"new  American  revolution'"— is  not  the  fed- 
eral bonanza  some  thought. 

It  Is,  in  fact,  beginning  to  appesr  that 
it  is  not  a  gilt  from  on  high  as  mtich  as  it  Is 
a  shh'Llng  of  priorities  and  rL•^ponsiblllty. 

As  revenue  sharing  checks  have  gone  forih 
in  receut  weeks  to  states,  cotmtics  and  cltie=. 
they  have  been  accompanied  by  quiet  (snd 
notso  quiet)  announcements  of  cuts  and  \rr.- 
poundments  of  funds  In  other  federallr- 
sunported  programs. 

"The  state's  fiscal  officer  the  other  dsv 
stated  it  Is  still  not  known  whether  Oregon 
will  achieve  a  net  gain,  or  suffer  a  net  los.i, 
as  a  result  of  these  shifts. 

States  and  local  governments  are  being 
forced  to  try  to  find  ways  to  keep  alive  Im- 
portant programs  that  had  federal  funding 
to  support  them,  up  to  the  time  that  revenue 
sharing  became  available. 

But  revenue  sharing  also  has  its  booby 
traps.  It  can  be  ended.  It  can  alio  result 
iu  drastic  alterations  to  local  tax  require- 
ments, if  the  re\eni-,e  .sharing  money  goes 
into  long-range  projects  that  would  reqiiiie 
local  fuudint;  11  the  Fedcr.\l  money  were  t  i 
stop. 

As  n  result,  most  local  jurisdictions  are 
choosing  to  spend  their  revenue  sharing 
funds  on  what  Gov.  McCall  derisively  call.s 
•lamp  posts" — that  1.--.  ou  one-shot  capllril 
expenditures,  rather  than  on  contiiuiliif: 
programs. 

This  is  tmderstandable.  'We  also  think  it 
la  the  rltht  approach  (the  governor  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding  I.  pariictilarly  if 
these  one-shot  expenditures  serve  the  needs 
of  the  people,  provide  them  with  necessary 
amenities,  and  make  possible  economics  in 
government  that  can  only  be  achie\ed  by 
rapliAl  expenditures. 

Revenue  sharing.  In  short,  has  helped  tn 
sohe  some  local  problems,  but  It  has  created 
others,  and  whether  the  trade-off  Is  a  net 
pain  or  a  net  loss  remains  to  be  seiu  — E  .A. 
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I  RESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON— 
EULOGY  BY  JOHN  CONNALLY 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
inanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
t  le  Record — and  for  purposes  of  re- 
j  rinting  in  the  bound  volume  of  tributes 
t)  President  Johnson — the  moving  eu- 
1  >gy  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
c  elivered  by  the  former  Governor  of 
T  exas    and    former    Secretary    of    the 

I  reasury  John  Connally,  as  a  part  of 
t  le  graveside  service,  January  25,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
^  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
o  RD,  as  follows : 

E  cri-cxjT  rot.  President  Lyndon  Johnson  by 
John  Connally,  January  25,  1973 

We  lay  to  rest  here  a  man  whose  whole 
li  [e  embodied  the  spirit  and  hope  of  America. 

How  can  a  few  words  eulogize  a  man  such 
a   he? 

Not  In  a  purely  personal  way,  although 
P 'esldent  and  Mrs.  Johnson  had  a  profound 
e!  rect  on  my  life,  on  Nellie's,  and  the  lives 
o  our  children  Just  as  they  had  on  the  lives 
o  ■  many  of  you  within  the  sound  of  my 
vi  >lce. 

Not  In  a  dispassionate  way  because  none 
w  bo  knew  him  could  speak  dispassionately 
o:   him. 

And  not  in  words  of  great  elegance  and 
a  lornment  simply  because  he  would  not  have 
wanted  that. 

Lyndon  Johnson  spoke  plainly  all  of  his 

II  ;e.  He  spoke  to  the  hearts  of  people.  The 
w  sllsprtng  of  his  thoughts  and  words  and 
d  «ds  was  always  the  fundamental  character 
o:  the  plain  people  he  loved,  whose  dreams 
a  Id  aspirations  he  tried  so  hard  to  bring  to 
n  ality. 

Eloquent  praise  and  heartfelt  words  of 
s^  mpathy  have  poured  forth  since  last  Mon- 
day afternoon  when  we  learned  this  great 
h  tart  had  stilled.  The  world  has  a  fallen 
le  ider  and  owes  him  much  honor. 

But  I  feel  today  it  is  those  plain  people  he 
ic  ved — the  sUent  people — who  mourn  him 
tl  ,e  most. 

He  gave  them  all  he  had  for  40  years. 

He  gave  them  his  Incredible  energy;  his 
IT  atchless  legislative  mind,  and  Iris  nstless 
di  ivotlon  to  the  Ideal  that  his  country's  grasp 
si  ould  always  exceed  its  reach  .  .  .  that  noth- 
Ir  g  was  Impossible  when  there  was  a  deter- 
ir  Ined  will. 

He  was  one  of  them.  He  never  forgot  It,  and 
tl  ey  win  never  forget  him. 

Lyndon  was  one  of  three  presidents  to-be- 
b(  rn  in  this  century.  But  this  Hill  Country  in 
li  08  was  not  much  different  from  the  frontier 
h  s  father  and  mother  had  known. 

The  comforts  and  ammenitles  were  few; 
tt  e  educational  opportunities  were  deter- 
nr  ined  by  the  quality  of  a  single  teacher  or  a 
hand-full  of  teachers:  and  a  man's  fortune 
w  is  dictated  by  the  amount  of  rain  or  the 
h'  at  of  the  sun  or  the  coldness  of  the  north 
w  nd. 

Yet  a  child's  dreams  could  be  as  wide  as 
tl  e  sky  and  his  future  as  green  as  the  win- 
ter  oats  because  this,  after  all.  was  Amer- 
ica 

Lyndon  Johnson  made  his  dreams  come 
tr  je  because  he  saw  the  real  opportunity  of 
tl  is  land  and  this  political  system  into  which 
hi  was  born.  He  never  doubted  he  could  do  it 
bacause  he  always  knew  he  could  work 
hi  rder  than  anyone  else  .  .  .  sustain  his 
d(  dication  longer  than  anyone  else  .  .  . 
ai  id  renew  his  spirit  more  completely  than 
ai  yone  else — no  matter  how  serious  the  set- 
b!  ,ck  or  even  the  defeat. 

Thus  he  rose  from  those  limited  beginnings 
tc  the  zenith  of  power,  and  as  he  so  often 
s«id  with  a  mixture  of  awe  and  pride.  "I 
gi  less  I've  come  a  long  way  for  a  boy  from 
J(  hnson  City,  Texas." 

But  with  all  of  his  strengths.  Lyndon  John- 


son cannot  be  viewed  as  a  man  above  men — 
A  mythical  hero  conquering  all  before  him. 

In  a  sense,  his  life  was  one  of  opposltes — 
of  conflicting  forces  within  him  trying  to 
emerge  supreme. 

The  product  of  simple  rural  surroundings, 
he  was  thrust  by  his  own  ambition  into  an 
urbane  and  complicated  world. 

Born  Into  a  southwestern,  Protestant, 
Ango-Saxon,  heritage,  he  found  his  native 
values  challenged  constantly  In  the  political 
and  social  climate  which  enveloped  him. 

Reared  and  educated  without  benent  of  a 
more  worldly  existence,  he  thirsted  for  the 
knowledge  that  would  propel  him  to  the 
heights  in  the  life  he  chose  for  himself. 

Some  criticized  him  for  being  unlettered 
and  unsophisticated  when,  in  truth,  he  was 
incredibly  wise  and  incredibly  sophisticated 
In  ways  his  critics  never  understood;  per- 
haps because  he  dealt  not  with  things  as 
they  should  have  been,   but   as  they   were. 

He  was  uninhibited  by  hyprocrisy  or  even 
false  pride.  He  was  not  afraid  to  let  his  feel- 
ings show. 

It  is  said  that  in  some  ways  he  was  an 
Insecure  man.  Of  course  he  was.  He  knew 
he  was  not  endowed  with  the  kingly  virtues 
of  always  being  right:  he  tried  merely  to  do 
his  best  to  discover  what  was  right. 

He  recognized  his  own  shortcomings  far 
more  than  many  of  his  detractors  recognized 
theirs.  He  never  hestitated  to  ask  for  help, 
and  he  understood  better  than  most  the 
meaning  of  loyalty  and  mutual  affection 
among  friends  and  associates. 

The  same  insecurities  existed  in  Lyndon 
Johnson  that  exist  in  all  of  us.  His  strengths 
and  his  weaknesses  were  universally  human 
qualities  shared  by  people  everywhere  who 
have  also  dreamed  of  the  mountaintop  each 
in  his  own  way. 

President  Johnson  cared  for  America.  He 
demonstrated  his  care  not  so  much  in  words, 
although  many  of  those  words  will  endure 
for  as  long  as  freedom  endures,  but  in  the 
goals  he  set  and  the  deeds  he  performed. 

President  Johnson  cared  for  people,  no 
matter  where  they  lived  in  this  world  or 
their  color  or  their  heritage.  He  showed  this 
in  public  ways  too  numerous  to  list.  What  is 
more  Important,  he  showed  it  in  private 
ways  when  the  world  was  not  looking. 

Not  long  ago,  he  visited  the  ranch  of  a 
friend  in  Mexico  and  discovered  a  small  rural 
schoolhouse  for  children  in  the  depths  of 
poverty.  When  he  returned  to  Austin,  he  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  gathered  dozens  of  small  wind- 
up  toys,  medicine,  clothing  and  other  items 
for  those  children.  And  when  he  went  back 
to  Mexico,  he  took  those  things  with  him, 
and  he  had  his  own  Christmas  celebration 
with  those  children. 

So  we  have  the  vision  of  a  former  President 
of  the  United  States,  perhaps  down  on  his 
knees,  surrounded  by  youngsters  from  an- 
other land  whose  language  he  did  not  speak, 
demonstrating  for  them  how  to  wind  up  a 
25-cent  toy. 

Somehow,  I  think  that's  how  Lyndon 
Johnson  would  like  best  for  us  to  remember 
him. 

The  tens  of  thousands  who  have  filed  past 
his  bier,  and  the  tens  of  millions  who 
mourn  him  from  afar — those  are  the  people 
who  understand  who  he  was,  and  what  he 
was.  and  how  he  thought — because  he  was 
one  of  them. 

I  think  they  would  know  of  his  frustra- 
tion of  leadership,  his  impatience,  the  oc- 
casional temper,  sometimes  the  sharp  tongue, 
but  always  the  overriding  courage  and  deter- 
mination of   this  complex  man. 

Surely  they  would  know  of  his  anguish 
over  sending  men  to  war  when  all  he  wanted 
was  peace  and  prosperity  and  freedom.  It 
seems  Ironic  on  this  day  that  his  predeces- 
sors began  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  and 
his  successor  ended  it.  It  was  his  fate  to  be 
the  bridge  over  the  intervening  chasm  of  con- 
flict that  swept  this  country  and  the  world. 


But  he  accepted  the  role  without  flinching, 
and  no  one  would  be  happier  today,  no  one 
would  be  more  appreciative  of  the  beginnings 
of  peace  and  the  President  who  achieved  it 
than  the  President  who  worked  so  long  and 
so  unselfishly  for  the  tranquillity  that  eluded 
him. 

It  Is  fashionable  among  some  to  refer  to 
Lyndon  Johnson  as  a  tragic  President. 

But  I  believe  history  will  describe  his 
Presidency  as  tragic  only  in  the  sense  that 
It  began  through  tragedy,  for  his  service  was 
not  one  of  tragedy,  but  one  of  triumph. 

It  was  a  triumph  for  the  poor,  a  triumph 
for  the  oppressed,  a  triumph  for  social  Jus- 
tice, and  a  triumph  for  mankind's  never 
ending  quest  for  freedom. 

Along  this  stream  and  under  these  trees 
he  loved,  he  will  now  rest. 

He  first  saw  light  here.  He  last  felt  life 
here.  May  he  now  find  peace  here. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an 
article  entitled  "The  Community  Col- 
lege in  Ferment,"  written  by  Prof.  Jef- 
frey M.  Elliot,  of  the  University  of 
Alaska. 

Professor  Elliot  has  dedicated  his 
career  to  help  to  improve  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  American  education.  He 
has  demonstrated  to  the  profession  that 
Alaskan  educators  are  deeply  concerned 
with  the  direction  of  higher  education. 
This  article  shows  his  perseverance.  I  am 
pleased  to  offer  the  article  to  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  challenge  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Community  College  in  Ferment 
(By  Jeffrey  M.  Elliot) 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  this  generation 
of  young  people  Is  struggling  desperately  to 
fashion  a  more  Just  and  humane  world.  Un- 
less such  an  effort  Is  made,  say  Its  spokesmen, 
mankind  will  have  to  live  with  all  of  the 
madness  which  presently  haunts  the  globe. 
It  Is  terribly  Impatient  with  those  In  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  who  are  Insensitive  to 
the  great  social  Ills  which  blight  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  man — hunger,  poverty,  racism, 
illiteracy,  disease,  pollution,  overpopulation 
and  war.  Furthermore,  It  Is  tired  of  all  the 
empty  promises,  the  illusory  goals,  and  the 
Ingenuous  rhetoric  of  those  who  have  the 
power  to  right  these  injustices. 

As  I  see  It,  these  young  people  believe  that 
life  should  be  lived  In  style,  in  beauty,  and 
that  the  only  way  to  live  Is  by  embodying  the 
ideals  of  love,  nobUity,  courage,  service  and 
truth.  It  Is  easy,  however,  as  Ashley  Mon- 
tagu reminds  us,  to  fall  into  the  trap  of 
the  affluent  society's  values.'  These  are  most 
spurious  and  beguiling.  What  the  young  are 
asking  Is  that  we  make  a  determined  effort 
to  live  these  noble  precepts  on  a  daily  basis, 
and  that  we  work  together  to  bridge  the  "gap 
of  tragedy"  between  what  Is  and  what  ought 
to  be. 

It  is  very  easy  to  understand  why  so  many 
people  of  our  best  people,  when  faced  with 
a  world  torn  by  hatred  and  bigotry,  blinded 
by  intolerance  and  suspicion,  and  corrupted 
by  dishonesty  and  privilege,  turn  their  backs 
on  society  and  the  horrors  It  represents.  Who 
can  really  blame  them  for  finding  it  difficult 
to  relate,  witli  some  kind  of  Integrity,  to  the 
dehumanizing  social  structures  of  which  they 
are  inevitably  a  part.  But  the  fact  Is,  as  the 
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■  Ashley  Montagu,  personal  letter,  21  June 
1969. 


students  have  discovered,  alienation  and 
withdrawal  are  the  end  of  man,  lor  he  can 
only  function  as  a  whole  peraon  in  a  world 
like  ours  by  continuous  Involvement. 

America  Is  In  a  frightful  mess.  We  need  to 
only  pick  up  a  newspaper  or  watch  the  late 
news  to  be  Inundated  with  the  dally  night- 
mare of  violence,  fear,  and  mistrust  that  gives 
us  yet  another  example  of  man's  Irreverence 
of  ilfe.  The  very  air  Is  rife  with  corruption, 
and  It  Is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  endure  this 
relentless  erosion  of  the  human  spirit. 

Most  young  people,  however,  are  painfully 
aware  that  there  are  no  enchanted  Isles  to 
take  refuge  on;  that  maybe  man  will  destroy 
himself  within  the  next  few  years,  but  as 
long  as  there  Is  life  there  is  hope  that  he 
will  avoid  this  possibility.  UnUke  many  of 
their  elders  who  have  reconciled  themselves 
to  the  world  as  It  Is,  these  young  visionaries, 
inspired  by  high  Ideals  and  unfulfilled 
dreams,  are  working  Indefatlgably  for  the 
kind  of  social  reforms  they  are  Interested  In. 
If  mankind  can  be  saved.  It  will  be  saved  by 
people  feeling  and  thinking  and  acting  ex- 
actly as  they  are. 

Even  the  most  casual  observer  of  the 
American  educational  system  would  have  to 
admit  that  the  ranks  of  the  disgruntled  are 
growing,  both  at  the  more  prestigious  col- 
leges and  universities  where  student  protest 
has  a  long  and  rich  herltge  and  on  the  more 
placid  campuses  as  well.  Many  of  the  harsh- 
est criticisms  leveled  at  our  country.  Its 
cherished  Institutions  and  time-honored  tra- 
ditions, which  only  a  few  years  ago  were 
espoused  by  a  tiny  minority,  are  today  shared 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  college  stu- 
dents. 

Tliese  young  reformers,  embittered  by  the 
degradation  of  the  human  condition,  sug- 
gest that  their  education  Is  Irrelevant  to  life; 
that  instead  of  it  offering  them  new  hope 
and  opportunity.  It  has  shamefully  mirrored 
all  of  the  pretense,  deceit,  and  hypocrisy 
which  pervades  the  larger  society.  Further- 
more, despite  lofty  denials  from  the  educa- 
tional establishment,  these  students  bitterly 
resent  the  pomposity  of  college  administra- 
tors, the  indifference  of  many  faculty  mem- 
bers, the  excess  of  unnecessary  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, and  all  the  rest  of  the  nonsense 
which  precludes  any  contact  with  that  which 
is  really  vital  and  alive. 

From  my  perspective,  our  schools  are  In 
deep  trouble.  They  have  not  only  lost  favor 
with  the  communities  which  must  support 
them,  but  with  the  young  people  as  well.  In 
this  regard,  the  community  college  has  a 
special  obligation  to  provide  a  stimulating 
and  rewarding  learning  experience  for  all 
who  might  desire  It,  whatever  their  diverse 
backgrounds  or  objectives.  This  implies  that 
as  professional  educators,  we  must  do  more 
to  develop  a  soci.^l  and  intellectual  atmos- 
phere which  encourages  serious  scholarship 
and  provokes  critical  and  far-sighted  think- 
ing, in  addition  to  fostering  honest.  coUabo- 
rpMve  human  relationships.  The  time  when 
the  community  college  could  parade  as  an 
extension  of  the  high  school  Is  gone,  and  the 
challenge  of  the  present  is  whether  we  have 
the  vision  to  turn  Inward  and  reconstruct 
our  institutions  so  that  they  better  reflect 
the  needs  and  desires  of  those  they  serve. 

As  for  believing  in  a  better  tomorrow. 
Bishop  James  Pike  said  it  best  when  he  ar- 
gued that  the  only  way  there  will  be  a  better 
tomorrow  is  If  we  make  it  so.=  It  Is  Important 
therefore,  that  those  of  us  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  educating  the 
young,  throw  the  weight  of  our  own  lives  on 
the  side  of  Improving  conditions  In  our 
schools;  that  each  of  us.  regardless  of  our 
differences,  strive  to  eliminate  the  most  dis- 
tasteful  features  of  the  present  standardized, 
impersonal,  and  authoritarian  system  which 
Is  now  so  prevalent  and  replace  It  with  one 


whlcb  Is  more  Individual,  human  and  free. 
This,  alas,  is  a  general  statement  and  may 
appear  overly  simplistic.  Yet,  It  Is  an  intellec- 
tual Bimpllflcatlon  which  la  sorely  needed, 
something  very  bard  to  find  in  the  academic 
world. 

In  the  end,  Conrad  Richter  Is  right.  Jerry 
Farber  Is  right.  Nell  Postman  Is  right.  And 
Charles  Welngartner  Is  right.  They  are  right 
because  they  see  clearly,  that  in  a  Madison 
Avenue  manner,  we  have  packaged  our  re- 
sponses to  certain  challenges  In  a  negative 
way,  labeling  ourselves  as  helpless  and  defin- 
ing the  situation  as  Impossible  to  solve.  It  is 
a  kind  of  reverse-Idealism,  full  of  guilt, 
blame,  self-punishment,  and  apathy.  I  am 
optimistic,  not  because  I  know  what  will 
happen  or  when,  but  because  that  Is  the 
only  way  that  I  can  live;  it  is  the  only  way 
that  insures  that  I  will  keep  struggling;  it  Is 
the  only  way  that  gives  any  of  us  half  a 
chance.  Historian  Howard  Zlnn  sees  it  more 
clearly  than  most:  "My  study  of  history  has 
persuaded  me  more  and  more  that  the  past  is 
an  enormous  burden;  It  weighs  us  down, 
ruins  our  will  to  act.  Of  course.  It  Is  true, 
as  a  past  fact,  but  It  carries  over  and  Insists 
on  its  truth  as  a  present  and  future  fact,  and 
we  give  power  to  It." ' 

What  this  means  to  those  of  us  in  higher 
education  should  be  clear.  We  must  never 
forget  how  history,  how  academic  learning, 
how  books,  and  how  abstract  thought  can  im- 
prison us.  If  we  are  to  break  free,  to  rebuild 
our  schools  in  a  loving  and  creative  manner, 
then  we  must  come  to  believe  in  our  own 
freedom.  We  cannot  tise  the  past  as  an  ex- 
ctise  for  Inaction.  We  cannot  cite  precedent 
as  a  reason  for  passivity.  We  cannot  blame 
others  for  the  Ills  of  the  system.  Instead,  we 
must  live  as  free  men.  As  men  of  passion.  As 
men  of  vision.  We  must  seize  the  Initiative 
for  our  own  future. 


FEDERAL   ACQUISITION    OF   KLAM- 
ATH INDIAN  FOREST  LANDS 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  in  sponsoring 
legislation  providing  for  Federal  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Klamath  Indian  Forest  Lands 
of  Oregon.  The  purchase  almost  became 
a  reality  last  year  through  the  expert 
strategy  and  cooperation  of  both  House 
and  Senate  Members  of  the  Oregon  con- 
gressional delegation,  and  again  this 
year  we  are  joining  in  legislation  to  in- 
sure that  these  some  135,000  acres  of 
prime  and  scenic  timberland  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Winema  National 
Forest  in  Oregon  will  be  protected  and 
will  remain  as  forest  land.  Only  manage- 
ment of  this  timberland  on  a  long-term, 
sustained-yield  basis  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice will  assure  responsible  use  for  all  the 
resoui'ces  involved. 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  if  this 
rich  natural  resource  is  not  purchased  by 
the  Forest  Service,  it  will  be  vulnerable 
to  commercial  exploitation.  Exploitation 
would  be  a  poor  exchange  for  the  oppor- 
timity  to  do  something  for  the  Indians, 
as  well  as  to  protect  our  forest  lands.  The 
Oregon  congressional  delegation  is  unan- 
imous in  urging  the  Government  to  buj' 
the  land,  and  the  President  has  agreed 
that  such  a  move  would  be  sound  public 
policy. 

He  has  stated  his  willingness  to  ap- 
prove the  acquisition  of  these  imique 
lands,  lands  constituting  prime  forests 
and  productive  fish  and  wildlife  habitat. 


Management  of  the  Klamath  Indian 
Lands  by  the  Forest  Service  would  be 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  al- 
ready under  intensive  management.  Be- 
cause of  this,  there  would  be  less  survey- 
ing, rehabilitation,  and  reforestation,  and 
fewer  road  and  access  problems  than  on 
many  of  the  lands  managed  by  the  State 
now.  Pressures  on  forests  to  produce 
more  timber,  more  water,  more  forage 
for  wildlife  and  livestock,  more  recrea- 
tional opportunities  and  attractive  green- 
space  for  people  are  increasingly  evident 
at  every  turn. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  exception- 
ally well-qualified  to  manage  the  Klam- 
ath Forest  for  such  multiple  benefit;- 
in  the  public  interest.  I  hope  that  this 
will  be  the  case  as  soon  as  can  be  ar- 
ranged. It  is  imperative  that  the  Klam- 
ath Indian  Lands  be  purchased  for 
purposes  which  will  best  serve  the  eco- 
logical well-being  of  this  vast  tract,  as 
well  as  to  insure  long-range  benefits  to 
the  residents  of  the  area.  Certainly,  the 
long-term  benefits,  both  economic  and 
cultural,  which  Forest  Service  manage- 
ment would  provide  to  the  Indians  and 
other  citizens  under  sustained-yield  and 
multiple-use  principles,  justify  ver>'  se- 
rious and  early  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation. 


•Bishop   James   Pike,   personal   letter,   20 
March  1968. 


•Howard   Zlnn,   personal   letter.   2C   April 
1969. 


NATIONAL  VOTER  REGISTRATION 
ACT 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday 
last  I  was  scheduled  to  appear  at  a  con- 
ference of  the  National  Association  of 
Secretaries  of  State  in  New  Orleans  to 
explore  with  them  the  means  of  encour- 
aging wider  participation  in  our  demo- 
cratic electoral  processes.  The  weather, 
unfortunately,  prevented  my  flight  from 
getting  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  staSf 
had  to  cany  on  without  my  presence. 

As  the  sponsor  of  S.  352,  the  proposed 
National  Voter  Registration  Act,  I  had 
intended  to  deliver  some  remarks  regard- 
ing voter  registration  laws  to  the  con- 
ference. Today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  those  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  Later  on,  Mr.  President.  I  will 
ad\1se  the  Senate  further  on  the  actions 
taken  by  the  various  State  officials  at 
this  meeting. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rkmabks  to  Conferfnce  of  National  Asso- 

TION   of   SECRFTARIES  OF   STATE 

Effore  I  begin  my  brief  remarks  about 
voter  registration,  let  me  thank  you  for  hav- 
ing me  here.  I  specifically  wLsh  to  thank  yotir 
host.  Wade  Martin  and  Mrs.  Gloria  Schaffcr. 
a  member  of  the  Election  AdminLstrators 
Conference  Committee;  and.  of  course.  Wil- 
liam Boyd  of  the  National  Municipal  Leag\ic 
who  helped  prepare  me  for  this  visit. 

Last  year  when  my  voter  registration  bill 
was  before  the  United  States  Senate.  I  v,-as 
discouraged  when  the  bill  was  defeated  by 
four  votes.  My  di.scouragement  arose  not  so 
much  by  the  narrow  defeat,  because  that 
happens  to  any  Senator  more  often  than  not. 
and  frequently  by  much  wider  margins.  My 
discouragement  arose  because  I  had  the  feel- 
ing that  very  few  Americans,  particularly 
politicians,  and  those  who  should  have  been 
deeply  concerned  about  voter  registration 
problems  were  not. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  being  with  you 
today  has  done  much  to  lift  my  spirits.  The 
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]  act  that  you  are  devoting  your  entire  time 
iliiring  this  meetixig  to  election  problems  is 
:  iiost  gratifjing.  I  am  particularly  encour- 
I  iged  that  your  agenda  shows  you  have  Iso- 
:  ated  one  of  thoee  problems  which  has  con- 
I  emed  me  for  some  time  .  .  .  the  problem  of 
■  otcr  registration. 

The  encouragement  I  feel  today  Is  motl- 
'  ated  not  only  by  the  possibilities  I  see  for 
1  penlng  up  our  system  of  franchise,  biit  by 
1  he  fact  that  those  who  know  most  about 

I  lection  problems  and  voter  registration  have 
(  athered  together  In  one  place  to  pool  their 

<  xperlences  and   considerable  talents.   It   is 

I I  this  spirit  that  1  am  here  today  with 
\  he  expectation  of  learning,  as  well  as  shar- 
ing  our  mutual  desire  to  make  this  system 
1  re  call  representation  work  better. 

In  no  sense  do  I  wish  to  fall  into  the  trap 

<  f  knowing  all  the  answers  or  believing  that 
t  he  Federal  Government,  in  our  varied  and 
J  lural  system,  is  the  only  agency  of  problem 
£  olving.  Instead,  I  am  here  to  share  my  views 
\  'ith  you.  But  more  importantly,  I  am  here 
t  3  listen.  I  am  here  to  \inderstand  the  prob- 

1  ?m8  you,  particularly,  face. 

To  facilitate  our  exchange,  let  me  briefly 
r  fTer  my  views.  Prom  a  national  standpoint, 
\  'hat  then  is  the  problem  of  voter  registra- 
t  lon?  What  can  the  national  government.  In 
t  indem  with  local  registration  agents,  do  to 
c  3me  to  grips  with  the  problem? 

It  seems  to  me  the  problem  can  be  largely 
described  by  the  following  facts: 

1.  In  1968.  47  million  voting  ape  Amerl- 
c  ins  did  not  vote.  The  President  received 
t  Illy  43  million  votes. 

2.  In  1972,  62  miUion  voting  age  Ameri- 
cans did  not  vote.  Nixon  received  47  million 

V  Dtcs  out  of  77,460.000  total  votes  cast.  This 
Cleans  55%  of  voting  age  Americans  voted 
i  1  1972.  It  also  means  that  President  Nixon 

V  as  elected  by  one-third  o/  the  voting  age 
j-opulationl 

3.  Roughly  only  60 -"^  of  voting  age  Amerl- 
c  ms  voted  In  the  past  four  Presidential  Elec- 
t  ona,  while  75''l  of  Canada's  voting  age  cltl- 

2  ^ns  cast   their  ballots:    80'^    of  England's 

V  >tlng  age  citizens  cast  their  ballots  and 
8>7c  of  Germany's  voting  age  citizens  cast 
t  leir  ballots. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  a  large  part  of 
t  lis  dismal  record  has  been  caused  by  our 
prior  voter  registration  system.  For  example: 

1.  Nine  out  of  ten  registered  Americans 
V3te. 

2.  Only  six  out  of  ten  voting  age  Amerl- 
c  ins  vote. 

3.  80  ^i  of  voting  age  Americans  voted  In 
1  176,  before  registration  laws  were  adopted. 

4.  48 '"t  of  voting  age  Americans  voted  in 
I  >24.  after  registration  laws  were  adopted. 
I  1  short,  one-third  of  America  in  1924 
a  opped  voting. 

5  The  Gallup  Poll  concluded  In  December, 
1  (69  that: 

"It  was  not  a  lack  of  Interest,  but  rather 
t  le  residency  and  other  registration  quallfi- 
c  itions  that  proved  to  be  the  greatest  barrier 
ti  wider  voter  participation  in  our  nation." 

Not  only  has  prior  registration  served  to 
fl  scourage  full  participation  in  the  electoral 
p  -ocesses,  but  as  you  all  well  know,  most  of 
o  ir  present  registration  system  Is  expensive 
ti  >  the  states  and  localities  Moreover,  you  also 
K  low  it  Is  cumbersome  and  frustrating  for 
tl  lose  of  you  who  are  in  charge.  I  believe 
w  e  can  do  something  about  those  problems  as 
Tjell. 

In  view  of  this  admittedly  sketchy  out- 
line, I  am  sure  we  can  all  agree  that  the 
p  -oblem  is  a  grave  one;  indeed,  a  threatening 
o  le.  As  a  former  professor  of  history  and  as 
a  United  States  Senator,  It  seems  to  me  much 
o  America's  great  strength  and  most  prom- 
Is  Ing  capability  has  been  our  capacity  to  ac- 
ti  7ely  open  up  our  system  of  participation. 
O  r  course,  we  have  always  tempered  the 
cl  langes  we  have  made  as  a  nation  by  bal- 
a  icing  OUT  hoi>es  and  expectations  against 
o  u:  experience.  For  this  reason,  the  changes 


we  have  made  over  the  past  decades  have  been 
largely  workable. 

It  Is  time  now  to  couple  our  awareness  of 
the  need  for  change  and  our  experience.  That 
is  why  you  are  here  today  and  that  Is  why 
I  am  here  today  and  that  Is  why  I  have 
recently  Introduced  a  voter  registration  bill 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  That  bill  will  be 
heard  next  week  before  my  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Let  me  quickly  outline  the  provisions  In 
S.  352.  If  the  bill  Is  passed,  there  would  be 
established  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  a 
National  Voter  Registration  Administration. 
The  National  Voter  Registration  Adminis- 
tration would  be  run  by  a  bipartisan  group  of 
three  administrators,  each  appointed  for 
four-year  terms.  Between  45  and  30  days  be- 
fore the  close  of  registration,  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice will  deliver  a  postcard  registration  form 
to  every  household  In  the  country.  If  the 
householder  wishes  to  register  through  the 
card,  he  can  fill  out  the  appropriate  blanks 
and  return  it  to  his  local  registration  official. 

S.  352  has  a  number  of  provisions  to  pre- 
vent fraud.  The  state  laws  concerning  fraud 
will  still  be  appropriate.  The  National  Voter 
Registration  Administration  will  give  rea- 
sonable and  expeditious  a.ssistance  to  local 
officials  upon  request.  The  National  Voter 
Registration  Administration  may.  upon  de- 
termination, request  the  United  States  At- 
torney General  to  bring  legal  action.  Tlie 
penalties  for  fraud  can  amount  to  as  much 
as  $10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
five  years  or  both. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  part  of  the 
voter  regLstration  bill  is  the  assistance  it  of- 
fers to  the  states.  Tlie  fact  that  national 
voter  registration  forms  will  be  maUed  to 
every  household  Is  not  only  a  convenience 
for  the  unrepistered  voter,  bxit  should  serve 
to  shrink  the  time,  energy  and  money  pres- 
ently being  spent  by  many  states  to  secure 
new  registrants.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides 
assistance  to  state  officials  in  terms  of  tech- 
nical and  manpower  assistance  for  the  reg- 
Lstrat ion-by-mall  program  and  election  prob- 
lems generally. 

The  National  Voter  Registration  Adminis- 
tration win  pay  the  states  a  fair  and  reason- 
able co6t  for  processing  registration  post- 
cards. Roughly,  that  payment  will  be  based 
on  the  cost  of  each  card  processed.  Further- 
more, the  bill  proposes  to  pay  any  state  which 
adopts  the  national  registration  form  and 
system  for  Its  own  state  elections,  as  con- 
trasted with  federal  elections,  a  grant  or 
stipend  up  to  and  including  80'c!  of  the 
state's  cost  of  processing  the  total  number  of 
national  registration  card.s  in  that  state. 

There  axe,  I  am  sure,  a  good  many  questions 
In  your  minds  about  my  proposal.  Clearly,  I 
cannot  answer  all  of  them  today,  even  if  I 
had  the  answers.  That  Is  why  we  are  going  to 
have  hearings  on  February  7  and  8  I  hope 
some  of  you  will  be  able  to  testify  at  those 
hearings. 

In  the  meantime,  let  me  try  to  anticipate 
some  of  your  questions  by  concluding  my 
remarks  with  a  few  brief  comments. 

In  our  hearings  last  year,  the  matter  of 
voter  fraud  was  raised.  Frankly,  in  my  own 
niir.d.  I  do  not  see  fraud  as  a  serious  prob- 
lem In  the  first  place,  fraud  In  our  election 
system  Is  Infrequent  In  the  second  place, 
when  It  does  occur,  It  Is  most  often  at  the 
election-day  point — not  at  the  prior  registra- 
tion jMjlnt.  In  the  third  place,  for  a  number 
of  years,  Texas  has  practiced  printing  reg- 
istration forms  in  newspapers  which  can  then 
be  returned  to  the  registrar.  This  system  of 
registration  has  brought  on  no  increase  In 
fraud  in  the  State  of  Texas.  In  the  fourth 
place.  North  Dakota  has  no  prior  registra- 
tion system,  A  study  by  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  In  1970  concluded:  "Fraud- 
free  clsctions  are  pcs.sible  without  voter  reg- 
istration. '  And  In  the  last  place,  S.  352  pro- 
vides for  federal  anti-fraud  assistance  to 
state  and  local  officials  Our  current  system 
dties  not  provide  at  all  lor  such  assihtance. 


Perhaps  you  foresee  another  problem  based 
on  tlie  fear  that  the  national  voter  registra- 
tion bill  will  cause  additional  1  urdens  for 
local  registration  agencies.  I  don'i;  think  so. 
For  one  thing,  the  postcard  system  should 
be  much  less  cumbersome  than  the  sworn  af- 
fidavits, roving  registrars  and  In  some  cases, 
duplicate  lists  for  federal  and  local  elections 
that  are  currently  used.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  technical  and  persoimel  help  from  the 
Voter  Registration  Administration  would 
help  to  relieve  some  of  the  pressures  you 
currently  experience.  And  certainly,  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  National  Voter 
Registration  Adminietration  should  also  be 
helpful. 

Once  more,  let  me  thank  you  for  having  me 
here,  and  I  wish  also  to  express  my  deep 
hope  that  together  we  can  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  achieving  wider  participation  In  the 
democratic  process.  Certainly,  this  is  the 
place  to  begin  that  effort.  All  of  us  have  a 
stake  in  a  free  and  open  system  and  that 
stake  can  be  enhanced  immeasurably  by  your 
experience  and  large  talents. 

Before  I  must  leave  to  catch  my  plane,  I 
would  like  to  visit  the  small  group  discus- 
i,lons  you  are  about  to  have  concerning  your 
problems,  particularly  the  one  about  voter 
registration.  At  any  rate.  Rod  Crowlie  a  mem- 
ber of  my  stafif,  wUl  be  available  to  you  uniu 
you  conclude.  He,  like  me,  is  here  to  assist 
you  In  any  way  he  can.  In  the  meantime. 
Rod  will  distribute  an  outline  of  my  bill 
which  I  hope  will  be  useful  to  you. 


ALAN  RUVELSON:  FINE  EXAMPLE  OF 
A  COMMUNITY  LEADER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Alan 
K.  Ruvelson  is  an  accomplished  and 
valued  citizen  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  whose 
many  community  services  deserve  recog- 
nition. Mr.  Ruvelson  has  held  positions 
of  responsibility  in  business  and  civic 
organizations,  and  has  just  been  named 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Association 
of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

I  especially  honor  Alan  Ruvelson  for 
the  years  of  talented  work  he  has  given 
to  small  business  in  Wisconsin  and  else- 
where. In  view  of  his  many  contributions, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  account 
of  his  activities,  which  appeared  In  the 
January  21,  1973.  edition  of  the  St.  Paul 
Sunday  Pioneer  Press,  be  printed  in  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RtrvELSON  Wears  Many  H.^TS 
(By  Joe  Delmont) 

When  Alan  K.  Ruvelson  waa  recently 
named  president  of  the  Minnesota  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  and  Industry  (MACI)  It 
was  only  the  latest  In  a  lengthy  string  of 
similar  community  and  business-related  serv- 
ice appointments. 

Among  his  numerous  posts,  Ruvelson.  57, 
has  served  three  years  as  vice  president  of 
business  development  at  MACI:  is  a  past  sec- 
retary and  past  president  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  National  Association  of 
Small  Business  Investment  Companies;  is  a 
former  member  of  the  regional  advisory 
board  of  SBA;  is  a  former  member  of  the 
St.  Paul  School  Commission,  and  Is  former 
legislative  chairman  of  the  St.  Paul  PTA 
Council. 

Ruvelson  currently  serves  on  the  panel 
of  arbiters  for  the  American  Arbitration  As- 
sociation and  Is  a  member  of  the  advisory 
commission  of  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Economic  Development,  among  others. 

Ruvelson  cites  his  father  as  one  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  Influenced  him  meet,  especially 
regarding  his  Involvement  In  commtmlty 
affairs. 
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The  elder  Ruvelson  owned  a  diamond  Im- 
porting business  and  Alan  spent  23  years 
with  the  company  before  founding  First  Mid- 
west Corp.,  Minneapolis,  In  1959. 

"My  father  felt  It  would  be  wonderful  for 
me  to  get  Involved,"  Ruvelson  recalled  re- 
cently. "I  did  something  he  never  had  the 
opportunity  to  do.  I  think  that  anything  I 
did.  either  in  politics,  or  the  school,  or  civil 
aifairs,  I  did  because  of  him." 

As  president  of  MACI,  a  group  which  rep- 
resents some  1,500  companies  employing 
about  300,000  persons  across  the  state,  Ruvel- 
son said  one  of  his  most  important  functions 
v.ill  be  as  a  communicator. 

"We  have  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  state-wide 
chamber  (of  commerce)  so  that  we  can  co- 
ordinate the  message  that  comes  through  to 
the  general  public.  And  we'll  serve  as  an  edu- 
cator for  our  members,  as  well." 

Ruvelson  said  that  state  businessmen  are 
now  facing  three  major  problem  areas:  the 
local  tax  climate;  the  "workability"  of  ex- 
panded unemployment  compensation,  and 
ecological  concerns. 

The  upcoming  months  of  the  legislative 
session  will  be  critical  for  the  state's  busi- 
nessmen, Ruvelson  said. 

"We  better  do  the  job  in  presenting  our 
case  during  the  next  three  or  four  months," 
he  said,  "or  we  may  have  a  long  time  to 
complain  about  it." 

The  MACI  is  In  difficult  position,  Ruvel- 
son said,  because  it  has  a  dual  role  to  play;  It 
has  to  present  the  positive  aspects  of  Min- 
nesota In  recruiting  new  industry  at  the  same 
time  that  Its  members  discuss  the  negative 
aspects  with  government  and  commilnlty 
leaders. 

"It's  not  just  like  an  Industry  role  or  a 
chamber,"  he  points  out.  "We  must  be  very 
positive  when  we  talk  to  outside  industries. 
We  can't  Just  cry  wolf  about  how  bad  it  Is. 
But  at  the  same  time,  we  must  talk  among 
ourselves  about  how  we  can  Improve  the  tax 
basis  and  the  commtinities  .  .  .  the  schools  or 
whatever." 

A  St.  Paul  native,  Ruvelson  graduated  with 
honors  from  St.  Thomas  Military  Academy 
m  1932.  He  later  attended  St.  Thomas  Col- 
lege and  the  University  of  Minnesota,  gradu- 
ating with  distinction  from  the  latter  In  1936 
where  he  earned  a  degree  In  business  admlxi- 
istratlon. 

Ruvelson  and  his  wife,  Louise,  reside  at 
1297  Plnehurst  Ave. 


DEATH  OF  JUDGE  WILLIAM  McRAE 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  people 
of  Florida  and  the  judicial  system  of  our 
Nation  have  lost  a  most  distinguished 
and  outstanding  jurist.  U.S.  District 
Judge  William  A.  McRae  was  buried  last 
week  in  Jacksonville,  having  died  of  an 
apparent  heart  attack.  He  was  63  years 
of  age. 

Judge  McRae  was  for  approximately 
14  years  a  law  partner  of  Spessard  L. 
Holland,  who  served  my  State  of  Florida 
and  the  Nation  so  long  and  so  ably  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  who  himself  died 
just  last  year.  I  am  deeply  privileged  to 
be  following  in  the  seat  held  by  Senator 
Holland. 

Judge  McRae  has  established  a  notable 
record  since  leaving  the  law  firm  of  Hol- 
land, Bevis,  McRae,  and  Smith  in  1961 
to  become  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy's  first  appointment  to  the  Fed- 
eral bench.  The  judge  was  named  chief 
judge  of  the  middle  district  of  Florida  in 
1971. 

He  made  a  number  of  decisions  on  the 
bench  which  had  far-reaching  local  and 
State  effect. 


Judge  McRae  was  a  Rhodes  scholar 
and  held  memberships  in  many  legal  and 
civic  organizations.  He  served  a  term  as 
president  of  the  Florida  Bar  Association 
and  was  a  past  president  of  the  Bartow 
Rotary  Club.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the 
Army  in  World  War  n  and  served  as  an 
aide  to  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
at  summit  meetings  at  Teheran  and  else- 
where. 

His  smvivors  include  two  daughters, 
a  son.  and  two  brothers. 

Mr.  President,  his  knowledge,  his  wis- 
dom, his  ability,  his  com'age  will  be 
missed.  He  will  be  missed. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  NELSON 
ON  DRUG  ADVERTISING 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  5  years  the  Subcommittee  on  Mo- 
nopoly of  the  Small  Business  Committee 
has  been  conducting  extensive  hearings 
on  prescription  and  nonprescription 
drugs,  the  pricing  structure,  the  adver- 
tising techniques,  and  the  use  and  misuse 
of  these  drugs.  As  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, presided  over  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson),  I  have 
been  privileged  to  participate  in  these 
extensive  and  informative  hearings. 

Recently,  before  a  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  Senator  Nelson  presented  a 
thoughtful  paper  covering  several  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  promotion,  sale, 
advertising,  use,  and  abuse  of  prescrip- 
tion and  nonprescription  drugs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 

According  to  the  latest  figures,  the  pre- 
scription drug  Indtistry  in  1971  spent  more 
than  $1  billion  on  advertising  and  promotion. 
It  is  estimated  that  of  this  sum  "more  than 
85  percent  mtist  be  classified  as  an  economic 
waste."  '■  Since  the  sales  of  drug  manufac- 
turers amount  to  about  $4  billion,'  the  ad- 
vertising aniouuts  to  about  25  percent  of 
sales. 

Tills  should  be  compared  with  the  drug 
industry's  expenditures  on  research  and  de- 
velopment which  amount  to  roughly  6.2  per- 
cent of  sales."  In  other  words,  as  percentage 
of  sales  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  spends 
about  four  times  as  much  on  advertising 
and  promotion  as  on  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

This  great  di.sparily  becomes  even  greater 
when  we  consider  tlie  quality  of  the  research 
conducted  by  the  drug  industry.  According 
to  HEW's  Task  Force  on  Prescription  Drugs: 

'Since  important  new  chemical  entities 
represent  oiily  a  fraction — perhaps  10  to  20 
percent — of  all  new  products  introduced  each 
year,  and  the  remainder  consists  merely  of 
minor  modifications  or  combination  prod- 
ucts, then  much  of  the  industry's  research 
and  development  activities  would  appear  to 
provide  only  minor  contributions  to  medical 
progress. 

"The  ta.«k  force  finds  that  to  the  extent 
the  industry  directs  a  share  of  its  research 
program  to  duplicative,  noncontrlbutory 
products,  there  is  a  waste  of  skilled  research 
manpower  and  research  faculties,  a  waste  of 
clinical  facilities  needed  to  test  the  products, 
a   further   confusing   proliferation   of   drug 
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products  which  are  promoted  to  physicians 
and  a  further  burden  on  the  patient  or  tax- 
payer who,  in  tlie  long  run,  must  pay  the 
costs." « 

In  other  words,  the  great  efforts  of  the 
pharmaceutical  Industry  in  persuading  doc- 
tors to  use  drugs  can  be  fully  appreciated 
especially  when  compared  with  the  relatively 
small  eflort  to  provide  important  contribu- 
tions to  medical  progress.  Moreover,  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  decide  which  and  how  many 
drugs  should  be  used  and  who  must  be 
reached  by  drug  manufacturers  is  relatively 
small.  The  purchase  of  prescription  drugs  by 
200  million  people  in  the  United  States  can 
be  controlled  by  efforts  directed  at  oulv 
200,000  physicians.  This  means  that  at  least 
S5,000  is  being  spent  per  year  on  each  doctor 
to  persuade  him  to  prescribe  drugs. 

Does  the  large  amount  of  advertising  pro- 
vide unbiased  information  to  make  wii,e  pre- 
scribing decisions? 

Or  does  excessive  drug  promotion,  often 
represented  as  physician  "education"  or  in- 
dependent Journalism,  lead  to  Irrational  pre- 
scribing and  over-medication? 

In  other  words.  Is  drug  advertising  the  best 
way,  i.e.  the  most  objective  and  economical 
way — of  conveying*  drug  information  to 
physicians? 

If  not,  are  there  appropriate  remedial  pol- 
icies that  can  improve  both  the  quality  of 
information  and  the  economic  efficiency  with 
which  it  is  provided? 

In  my  Judgment,  drug  advertising  by  Us 
very  nature  cannot  provide  unbiased  infor- 
mation to  physicians.  As  the  London  Observer 
stated  in  Its  comments  on  the  Salnsbury 
Committee's  report  on  the  pharmaceutical 
industry:  '- 

"Far  more  alarming  is  the  basic  conflict  be- 
tween the  alms  of  the  Industry  and  those  of 
good  medical  practice.  The  industry  must 
seek  to  maximize  consumption  of  its  prod- 
ucts; doctors  (good  doctors,  at  any  ratei  seek 
to  minimize  It." 

This  observation  is  confirmed  contlnuou.sly 
by  the  efforts  of  the  industry  to  enlarge  the 
use  of  Its  products.  Tlie  result  is  the  vast 
overuse  of  drugs  in  this  country  Tlie  use  of 
antibiotics  offers  a  good  example.  A  recent 
study*  in  a  500  bed.  nongovernmental  com- 
munity hospital  indicated  that  the  use  of 
antibiotics  was  rational  In  12.9  percent  of  the 
cases:  Irrational  In  65.6  percent  and  ques- 
tionable in  21.5  percent.  Half  of  all  irrational 
therapies  were  so  Judged  becau.se  no  anti- 
biotic was  necessarj'  or  warranted. 

Drs.  Paul  Salley,  Louis  Lasagna  and  others 
found : 

"...  that  a  large  amount  of  drug  prescribin;; 
and  drug  costs  are  for  common,  benign,  and 
sell-limiting  illnesses  (for  example,  the  un- 
complicated common  cold).  United  States 
national  marketing  research  data  al.so  indi- 
cates that  most  physicians  (aljout  95  perceni 
will  issue  one  or  more  prescriptions  to  a 
patient  whom  tliey  diagnose  as  hr.ving  tlie 
common  cold,  and  almost  60  percent  of  the 
prescriptions  will  be  for  antibiotics."" 

The  sharply  increa.sed  use  of  psychoactive 
dritsjs.  however,  presents  the  most  satisfac- 
tory— from  the  industry's  point  of  view — re- 
turn on  sales  eflort.  It  is  easier  to  expand  tlie 
areas  of  application  of  these  drug.-)  through 
imenbi\e  promotion  th.Tii  for  any  other  class 
of  drugs.  Tlie  reason  for  this,  according  to 
testimony  before  our  Subcommittee,  is  that 
a  large  percentage  of  patients  who  come  to 
see  a  physician  ha\e  vague,  undefined  psy- 
cliogenic  complaints  that  do  not  have  specific 
physiologic  origins. 

In  e.Nplaining  wliy  our  society  it;  a  drug 
culture.  Dr.  Charles  Edwards,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
gives  the  following  reasons: 

"1.  Tlie  increasing  complexities  and  stresses 
of  modern  society. 

"2.   The    postwar   discovery    of   chemicals 
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that  allegedly  help  the  average  person  cope 
■with  these  stresses  ar.d  frustrations. 

■'3.  The  tremendous  wave  of  advertising 
over  the  media,  especially  TV.  creating  an  en- 
vironment in  which  the  consmner  fee's  that 
reaching  for  a  pill,  tablet,  or  capsule  Is  a 
panacea  for  all  of  his  Ills." 

"The  postwar  therapeutic  revolution  made 
available  to  mililors  of  Americans  the  drugs 
to  which  they  row  turn  to  help  them  solve 
these  problems. 

"But  the  third  point.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  Is  essential  to  the  understanding  of 
Rhat  we  are  now  beinc:  confronted  with  The 
idvertlsing  Indy^try  tool?  advantage  of  the 
first  two  factors,  the  Increasing  complexity  of 
Dur  society  and  the  discovery  of  the  mood 
Snigs  to  promote  and  advertise  these  drugs 
In  such  a  way  as  to  actually  create  a  climate 
af  need. 

"I  am  speaking  here  of  both  over-the-coun- 
;er  and  prescription  mood  drugs.  I  think  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  despite  the  contention  by 
Tiany  of  the  advocates  of  advertising  that  it 
s  educational,  drug  advertising  is  designed 
:o  sell:  to  motivate  the  physician  to  pre.-crlbe 
md  the  consumer  to  buy. 

"This  Is  particularly  tr\ie  among  the  mood 
Irugs.  A  casual  examination  of  the  medical 
ournnis  indicates  that  prescription  mood 
Jrugs  are  being  promoted  at  such  rates  and 
yith  such  themes  as  to  create  an  unrealistic 
lemand  for  these  drugs. 

"In  other  v.ords,  the  manufacturers  of 
jrescription  psychotherapeutic  drugs  are 
itretching  the  uses  and  the  Intent  of  the 
nedlcations  beyond  their  proven  medical 
)enefits.  The  general  tenor  of  these  adver- 
isements  is  cleverly  designed  to  create  an 
jnnece-sary  demand  for  the  drug."  > 

Several  years  ago.  Aventyl  was  offered  for 

I   new   mental  disorder.   Behavioral    Drift — 

the  fluctuating  symptoms  of  the  patients 

•  (motional  problem."  No  one  was  able  to  iden- 

ify  exactly  what  this  illness  was.  not  being 

of  recognized  psychiatric  diagnosis.  The  rea- 

1  on.  presumably,  is  that  it  was  discovered  on 

■ladison    Avenue.    As    FDA's    chief    counsel 

I  tated  as  far  back  as  1966.  ".  .  .  It  uses  a  catch 

:  thrase  to  cover  a  host  of  'target  symptoms' 

(  o  that  the  drug  is  indicated  and  prescribed 

:  or  the  ordinary  frustrations  of  dally  living 

■  o  reach  a  much  larger  patient  population 

1  han  the  scientific  data  will  support."  The 

:mfi    stopped    the    advertisement    but    the 

( lamage  had  alreadv  been  done.  The  ad  did 

1  ell  huge  amounts  of  Aventyl. 

Five  years  later,  we  find  that  the  industry 
1 3  expending  huge  resources  to  enlarge  the 

<  oncept  of  mental  disease  by  redefining 
« veryday  human  problems  as  psychiatric 
I  roblems.  thus  making  them  appropriate 
I  ubjectB  for  drug  treatment. 

Sandoz  PhRrmacetiticais  is  pushipg  a  very 
]  owerful   tranquilizer  "for  the  an.xiety  that 

<  omes  from  rot  fitting  in." 

"The  newcomer  in  town  who  can't  make 
]  riends.  The  organization  man  who  can't  ad- 
:  ust  to  altered  status  within  his  company. 
'  "he  woman  who  can't  get  along  with  her  new 
«  aughler-in-lRW.  The  executive  who  can't  ac- 
( ept  retirement. " 

No  elemeiU  of  our  society  is  neelected: 
llie  young  child,  the  college  girl,  graduate 
students,  housewives,  salesmen,  old  people 
f  re  all  included. 

If  your  child  Is  anxious  about  going  to 
school  for  the  first  time,  If  she  Is  afraid 
cf  going  to  the  dentist  or  fears  the  dark, 
cr  separation  from  her  parents,  tranquUlze 
1  er   with   'Vistarll. 

Librium  is  being  promoted  to  the  college 
fin   for   the    following    situations: 

1.  "Today's  changing  morality  and  the 
I  osslble  consequences  that  her  new  freedom 
nay  provoke  acute  feelings  of  Insecurity. 

2.  "Her  newly  stimulated  Intellectual 
curiosity   may  make  her  more  sensitive   to 
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and    ap' rehensive    about    unstable    national 
and   world  conditions. 

3.  "Expt  sure  to  new  friends  and  other 
Influences  may  force  her  to  re-evaluate 
herself   and   her   goals. 

4  "Sl'.e  may  be  exceb.sively  concerned  over 
ccnipetition— both  male  and  female^  for 
top  grades:  unreal'stic  paren'a!  expectations 
may    further    Increase   emotional    tension. 

5  "The  new  college  student  may  be  af- 
f.i.-'Cd  by  a  sen.se  of  lost  identity  in  a  strange 
environment." 

!'i71  was  the  year  in  v.hich  the  Ciba  Com- 
pany discovered  a  new  illness.  "Envircn- 
ineuuil  Depression."  and  the  recommended 
situations  for  use  of  Ritalin,  an  ampheta- 
mine-Iike  substance,  if  accepted  by  the  medi- 
cal profession,  could  well  embrace  every 
man.  woman  and  child  in  the  nation. 

Ritalin  is  recommended  when: 

1.  "Air  conditioners  are  turned  down,  or 
off.  Lights  dim.  Transportation  slows  down, 
cr  s'ops — usually  In  a  long,  hot  summer.  Thi.s 
is  when  comfort,  convenience,  and  produc- 
tivity suffer  So  does  the  emotional  outlook 
r»f  some  Intllviduals.  Already  frustrated  by  the 
ccn.stant  din  around  them,  helpless  in  the 
face  of  situations  they  can't  control,  and 
faced  with  the  daily  exposure  to  bad  news 
and  crises,  they  fall  prey  to  a  phenomenon 
of  the  times — ." 

2.  "If  you  suffer  from  "the  'constant  assault 
of  noise  on  the  eardrums,  frustrated  from 
situations  out  of  control,  ecologic  pollution, 
and  .social  unrest.' " 

3.  "With  all  forms  of  communication  em- 
phasizing social  unrest,  riots,  crime,  and 
breakdowns  in  traditional  thinking,  many  are 
con'  inced  that  esiablisiied  mores  are  rapid- 
ly disappearing.  While  most  people  accept 
this  (and  other  everyday  cri.ses)  as  part  of 
the  contemporary  society,  others  find  it  an- 
other straw  that  strains  the  emotional 
back    .    .    ." 

In  addition,  the  Ciba  Company  has  been 
promoting  the  use  of  Ritalin  for  managing 
children  with  "minimal  brain  dysfunction." 
Three  physicians  from  Duke  University,  In  a 
letter  to  the  Ncic  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine (July  2a,  1971,  p.  293)  complained  that: 
"The  Ciba  advertisement  seems  to  blur  in- 
tentionally the  distinctions  between  hyper- 
kine.siii  and  minimal  brain  dysfunctions" 
They  stated  that:  ".  .  .  we  are  disturbed  that 
Ciba  has  embarked  on  an  extremely  expen- 
sive and  very  skUUully  designed  advertising 
campa;t:n  for  the  promo'.iou  of  Ritalin  for 
children  with  an  entity  that  Is  virtually  with- 
out defined  limit.s." 

According  to  the  industry,  there  is  no  end 
to  life  situations  where  a  pill  should  be 
t-.ken. 

If  you  are  a  traveling  salesman,  and  you 
are  away  from  your  wife  and  children,  and 
under  the  "strain  of  tracking  down  custo- 
mers and  living  otit  of  a  suitea.se— (and)  the 
family  problems  left  unsolved  at  home" — 
of  course  you  should  take  Librax. 

If  you  are  a  woman  with  an  t,V.\.  degree 
(Fine  Arts — PTA — President  Elect)— and  If 
your  life  is  centered  around  home  and  chil- 
dren, with  too  little  time  to  pursue  a  voca- 
tion for  which  you've  spei  t  many  years  in 
training — for  this  situation.  Hoffman-La 
Re  Che  recommends  Vallum. 

Not  wishing  to  discriminate  against  the 
male,  the  same  company  recommends  Valium 
In  a  two  page  ad  "for  men  who  may  have  an 
MA.  (Class  of  '66) — Ph  D.  (thesis  in'progrcss) 
Iftters  that  rcrrc  c!.t  a  young  lifetime  of 
work — a  formal  education  nearing  comple- 
tion. But  still  tiiere  are  long  arduous  exam- 
inations to  pass,  a  dt^ctoral  thesis  to  finish — 
a  period  in  which  stress  is  often  converted 
Into  the  gastrolntestina"  symptoms  of  psychic 
tension." 

For  the  woman  who  Is  35.  who  has  "col- 
lected, among  other  things,  a  college  degree 
.■=he's  never  used,  two  small  children  under- 
foot most  of  the  day,  a  scliool-age  child  who 
has    problems    adjusting    to    their    frecjuent 


reK  cations  and  a  husband  with  round-the- 
clock  military  obligations" — Sandoz  Phar- 
maceuticals suggests  taking  Mellaril,  a  power- 
ful phenothlazine  tranquilizer. 

The  drug  industry  would  have  us  believe 
that  we  are  all  suffering  from  mental  Illness 
and  should  be  taking  psychotropic  drugs.  But 
just  in  case  there  are  a  few  of  us  who  do  not 
fit  into  the  life  situations  presented  by  the 
other  firms.  Merck  and  Company  has  "made 
sure  that  nobody  Is  left  out.  In  Its  advertise- 
ment in  Medical  World  Neus  of  July  16.  1971, 
Merck  poses  a  number  of  questions,  suggest- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  Triavll  should 
he  used: 

"Lately,  have  you  often  felt: 

1  Sad  or  unhappy 

2  Pes.simistic  about  the  future 
3.  Disinterested  In  others 

4  Disappointed  with  yourself 

5  Easily  tired 

"Have  you  recently  had: 

6.  Difficulty  making  decisions. 

7  Difficulty  working 

8  Frequent  crying  episodes 
9.  Sleeping  problems 

10    Loss  of  interest  in  sex 

11.  Loss  of  appetite" 

Since  everyone  experiences  one  or  more  of 
these  conditions  at  some  time  or  other,  it 
would  appear  that  the  whole  country  should 
be  taking  Triavll. 

The  Industry  Is  telling  us  that  It  Is  un- 
necessary to  try  to  stop  noise,  pollution, 
traffic  jams  and  energy  scarcities.  Do  not 
concern  yourself  with  ameliorating  the  Ills 
of  our  society,  or  your  Interpersonal  rela- 
tionships. Just  take  a  pill  which  will  help 
jou  adjust  to  the  existing  situation. 

The  available  data  Indicate  that  the  in- 
dustry's generous  definition  of  mental  Illness 
has  been  accepted  by  many  In  the  medical 
professloii  and  the  public.  Psychoactive  drugs 
accounted  for  28.3  percent  of  total  manu- 
facturers' domestic  sales  of  drugs  In  1969." 

Many  of  the  above  mentioned  advertise- 
ments no  longer  run.  The  FDA  required  the 
Sandoz  firm  to  run  corrective  ads  whic:i 
stated  that  Serentll  is  a  phenothlazine  deri- 
vative which  was  approved  only  for  serious 
psychiatric  disorders  and  should  not  be  used 
lor  ordinary  life  problems.  The  Ciba  "Envi- 
ronmental Depression"  ads  are  no  longer  be- 
ing run  because  the  FDA  informally  sug- 
gested to  the  Industry  that  such  blatant  ads 
be  discontinued,  and  no  corrective  ad  was 
required. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that — and 
this  Is  an  Important  point — approximately 
$700  million,'"  the  major  effort  In  drug  ad- 
vertising and  promotion.  Is  being  spent  on 
thousands  of  detail  men,  itinerant  salesmen, 
who  are  at  this  very  moment  pushing  drugs 
through  oral  representations  which  are  not 
monitored  by  the  Food  and  Drtig  Adminis- 
tration. There  is  no  reason  to  doiibt  that  the 
messages  the  drug  firms  are  not  conveying 
tiirougli  visual  advertising  are  being  con- 
veyed  through  the  oral  route. 

We  seem  to  be  always  In  a  situation  where 
the  companies  make  claims  they  know  very 
well  are  not  justified  from  a  medical  stand- 
point. They  make  their  point  through  heavy 
promotional  campaigns.  They  convince  doc- 
tors to  prescribe  these  drugs  for  purposes  for 
which  they  shouldn't  be  prescribed.  Ttien 
the  corrective  ad  saying  It  was  all  a  mis- 
take runs  later  someplace,  but  the  pre- 
.scribing  goes  on  for  the  purposes  for  which 
It  originally  was  promoted. 

Even  more  important,  however,  Is  the  ef- 
fect of  drug  advertising  In  fostering  a  drug 
culture  by  promoting  the  use  of  drugs  ad- 
vertised to  suppress  normal  emotional  re- 
actions to  the  ordinary  frustrations  of  daily 
living. 

Dr.  Mitchell  Rosenthal,  director  of  Phoenix 
Programs  In  New  York  City,  stated: 

"We  are  all  advised  in  the  advertisements 
sfKjnsored  by  the  drug  companies  not  to  suf- 
fer  pain   or   discomfort,   however  mild,   for 
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more  than  a  few  seconds — Indeed  the  vir- 
tue of  one  drug  over  the  other  Is  compared 
in  number  of  seconds  to  take  effect.  Yet  we 
scold  our  young  people  when  they  do  not 
wi.^h  to  'face  reality'  and  turn  to  drugs. 

"However,  neither  the  public  nor  the  pa- 
lient  is  adequately  informed  by  either  the 
drug  industry  or  the  medical  profession  of 
the  physical,  psychological,  and  social  costs 
exacted  by  such  a  model  of  drug  use  and  of 
ii'.e  major  consequences  for  the  individual, 
the  community,  and  society."  " 

Dr.  Donald  Lotiria,  a  well-known  expert  in 
the  field  of  drug  abuse,  emphasized: 

"Let  no  one  delude  himself  Into  thinking 
there  is  no  nexvis  between  excessive  self- 
medication  and  use  of  illegal  drugs.  Good 
epidemiological  studies  ■  show  that  parents 
who  use  Inordinate  amounts  of  medicaments 
breed  children  who  have  a  far  greater  like- 
lihood of  using  Illicit  drugs."  " 

Dr.  Louria  presented  the  results  of  three 
sttidles  showing  the  relationship  of  drug  tak- 
ing by  parents  and  illicit  use  by  their  chil- 
dren. 

According  to  a  study  done  by  Dr.  Reginald 
Smart  of  Toronto: 

"If  the  mother  is  a  dally  tranquilizer  user, 
then  the  child  is  three  and  a  half  times  as 
likely  to  tise  marijuana,  10  times  as  likely  to 
use  opiates,  five  times  as  likely  to  use  stimu- 
lants or  LSD,  seven  times  as  likely  to  \ise 
tranquilizers  as  an  appropriate  control  group 
whose  mothers  were  not  dally  tranquilizer 
users.  If  the  mothers  tise  tranquilizers  daily, 
then  35JI  percent  in  this  series  of  children 
used  marijuana  contrasted  to  9.7  percent  in 
the  controls."  " 

Dr.  Blum's  study  in  California  found  that ; 

"...  if  you  look  at  intensive  users  of 
amphetamines,  that  Is  regular  amphetamine 
users  among  the  young,  31  percent  of  their 
parents  used  stimulants. 

"For  less  extensive  users,  the  figure  was 
19  percent,  whereas  the  nonuaers  who  had 
parents  who  used  amphetamines  was  5  per- 
cent of  the  time.  That  is,  among  the  exten- 
sive users,  there  was  a  sixfold  difference  in 
the  likelihood  that  their  parents  would  also 
be  amphetamine  users. 

"lu  regard  to  tranquilizers  among  intensive 
users,  among  the  young,  the  parents  used 
traiisquilizers  in  68  percent  of  the  cases.  Less 
than  intensive  use,  in  53  percent,  and  among 
the  nonii&ers  38  percent  of  the  parents  have 
used  tranquilizers.  So  once  again  if  a  young 
person  uses  tranquilizers,  the  chances  are  far 
greater  that  that  pattern  \^  as  established  pre- 
viously within  the  household.  "  •- 

Although  Dr.  Louria's  own  study  of  12,000 
high  school  and  junior  high  school  students 
iu  northern  New  Jersey  had  not  yet  been 
completed,  when  he  testified  in  1971,  the  theit 
available  data  showed: 

".  .  ,  if  you  look  at  the  young  people  who 
are  using  intravenous  methedriue,  and  then 
at  their  fathers,  there  Is  a  fl\e  and  one-half 
times  as  much  tranquilizer  tu-^e  with  their 
fathers  than  in  the  control  group  that  does 
not  use  Intravenotis  methedrlne.  and  the  fig- 
ures for  mothers  Is  threefold.  If  you  look  at 
marijuana.  LSD  or  heroin,  and  then  look  at 
tranquilizer  or  stimulant  use  In  the  parents. 
It  is  tivo  and  one-hnlf  to  five  times  greater 
tlian  it  is  among  control  groups.  - 

"Now,  to  me  I  think  all  three  epidemio- 
logic studies  are  almost  super-imposable  and 
tliey  have  been  done  in  widely  diflerent  areas 
of  this  continent,  in  different  populations, 
and  all  of  the  studies  say  tlie  same  thing, 
that  if  you  want  your  chiUlien  to  use  Illicit 
drugs,  then  be  a  user  of  trauqulllzei-s  or 
stimulants,  or  sedatives  yourself,  or  an  ex- 
ce.ssive  user  of  alcohol  or  tobacco.'- 

An  article  in  the  September  25,  1972,  Ifsue 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation states  that: 

"...  A  relaxed  attitude  toward  abusable 
drugs  has  established  the  medical  profession 
as  a  prime  commtmlty  source  for  these  ma- 
terials. 


"Beyond  this,  and  of  greater  significance. 
Is  the  physician's  unwitting  role  in  creating 
drug  dependence  among  his  own  patients. — 
A  review  of  clinic  charts  showed  that  many 
patients  were  regularly  receiving  tranquilizer 
prescriptions  for  no  appareiit  reason."  ■" 

The  authors  of  the  JAMA  article  estab- 
lished a  program  of  tranquilizer  control  in 
a  clinic  in  which  the  patients  are  informed 
of  the  negative  aspects  of  the  drugs  they 
have  been  using.  Only  brief  usage,  if  at  all, 
during  times  of  stress  was  recommended, 
and  the  hazards  to  daily  living  from  dim- 
inished alertness  due  to  drug  effect  were 
emphasized.  Most  patients  willing  agreed  to 
stop  tislug  tranquilizers  after  being  inter- 
viewed by  the  staff.  Many  didn't  even  know 
why  they  were  taking  the  drug.  The  re- 
searchers found  that  ".  .  .  sincere  interest 
shown  by  a  staff  member  toward  a  patient 
is  good  therapy."  The  result  was  a  drop  of 
52  percent  in  the  total  number  of  tran- 
qullizing  pUls  dispensed,  and  a  lesser  decline 
of  33  percent  in  the  number  of  pre:>crlptions 
for  tranquillizers  written." 

The  present  situation  presents  a  major 
serious  medical  problem.  Certamly  no  one 
should  base  hie  drug  prescribing  on  infor- 
mation derived  from  advertishig  and  promo- 
tion. Nevertheless,  studies  do  Indicate  that 
advertising  tn  medical  Jotu-uals  has  an  im- 
pact of  some  significance.  It  is  important 
therefore  that  the  advertising  be  scientif- 
ically accurate  and  complete. 

At  the  very  least,  it  apF>ears  to  me.  the 
FD.\  should  give  prior  approval  to  drug 
ads — both  prescription  and  over-the-counter 
drugs,  and  I  have  included  such  a  provision 
in  my  comprehensive  drug  bill. 

Many  people  are  alarmed  at  the  growth 
of  a  drug  culture  In  our  midst.  Our  people, 
both  young  and  old,  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly reliant  on  drugs  to  get  them  through 
the  day  and  through  life.  The  chemical  solu- 
tion to  the  task  of  dally  living  has  become 
for  many  an  established  way  of  life. 

This  brings  to  mind  Aldous  Huxley's  fan- 
tasy concept  of  the  world  of  the  future,  the 
now  classic  "Brave  New  World,"  in  which  he 
described  an  uncomfortable,  emotionless 
culture  of  escapism  where  people  depended 
upon  tablets  of  tranquility  to  eliminate  the 
pressures  of  living.  It  was  comforting  to 
know,  however,  that  the  book  was  only  sci- 
ence  fiction. 

What  was  merely  fiction  40  years  ago  mav 
be  on  its  way  to  becoming  a  reality  and  a 
cause  for  serious  concern  to  all  of  u=. 
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AIRCRAFT  NOISE  CONTROLS:  MORE 
DELAYS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr,  President,  in  the 
report  of  the  Anation  Adtlsory  Commis- 
sion, submitted  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress on  January  3, 1973,  an  entire  chap- 
ter is  devoted  to  "NoLse:  The  Great  Con- 
straint." 

Tlie  chapter  begins: 

By  all  counts,  noise  is  the  most  explosive 
problem  facing  aviation  today.  Even  a  par- 
tial reckoning  of  the  results  of  public  opposi- 
tion takes  on  the  semblance  of  a  disaster. 

The  report  goes  on  to  recommend  a 
thiee-pronged  attack  on  tlie  noise  prob- 
lem: First,  altered  flight  pr(x;edure.s : 
second,  acoustical  treatment  of  the  JT3D 
and  JT8D  jet  engines;  and  thiid.  devel- 
opment by  1980  of  an  entiie  fleet  of  quiet 
jet  engines. 

All  of  tliese  recommendations  could 
be  accomplished  within  present  statutory 
authority  of  Uie  FAA.  Further,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  can  rec- 
ommend all  of  these  procediu-es  within 
the  broad  mandate  of  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1972 — leeislation  wliich  I  intro- 
duced with  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  and  which  passed  the  Senate 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  last  session  and 
was  approved  by  the  Pret-ident  on  0<  - 
tober  27,  1972. 

But  will  the  FAA  or  EPA  act?  Recent 
actions  by  the  FAA  would  indicate  that 
such  action  is  not  likely  to  be  forthcom- 
ing. As  I  indicate  in  my  letter  of  loda.\' 
to  FAA  Administrator  Shaffer,  an  ad- 
vance notice  of  proposed  rulemakint,' 
i.s.sued  last  week  on  tlie  sub.iect  of  "Civil 
Airplane  Fleet  Noise  Requirements " 
rai.ses  serious  doubts  that  the  FAA  is 
meeting  the  mandate  of  section  611  f'l 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 

Will  EP.^  ^ct?  I  was  pleased  to  ser 
that  EPA  has  i>rotested  tlie  FAA^rrent 
action  on  grounds  that  it  viola^^a  pnor 
srrreement  with  EP.\  and  thq^^t  fails  to 
afford  .efficient  relief.  EPA  .suggests — 
and  I  would  concur — that  since  the  pro- 
posed action  cannot  become  effective  un- 
til after  EPA  completes  its  aircraft 
airport  study  as  required  by  .section  7 
of  the  Noi.se  Control  Act  of  1972.  no 
action  .should  be  taken  on  it  ix>nding  the 
results  of  that  studj". 

Of  course.  EPA's  suggestion.-^  have  mer- 
it only  if  the  EPA  aiixraft  airport  study 
which  will  yield  recommendations  upon 
which  the  FA.^  must  take  actioti,  will  be 
adequate  to  afford  sufficient  relief.  LnM 
week,  EPA  staff  cnmc  up  to  the  Hill, 
twice,  to  brief  the  Senate  Commerce  and 
Public  Works  Committees.  I  att€nded  the 
Commerce  Committee  briefing  and 
learned  there  that,  at  present.  EPA  has 
four  professionals  working  on  standard- 
.setting  under  the  Noise  Control  Act.  Al- 
thousrh  funding  levels  Anil  allow  for  four 
more  prol'essionals  to  be  hLred.  there  is 
little  hope  that,  witliin  9  months,  an  ade- 
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quate  job  can  be  done  of  the  aircraft' 
8  irport  study — let  alone  the  criteria 
c  ocument  and  regulations  for  interstate 
carriers — unless  more  people  are  in- 
vplved. 

EPA  will  supplement  its  meager  staff 
it,'  means  of  task  forces.  I  have  requested 
t  lat  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  hold 
cfersight  hearings  on  the  aircraft  air- 
issue  in  order  that  we  can  see.  first 
ind  and  before  it  is  too  late,  whether 
chough  is  being  done  and  whether  addi- 
t  onal  legislation  is  needed. 
I  am  hopeful  that  oversight  hearings 
"be  held  on  other  aspects  of  the  leg- 
islation as  well. 

In  short,  we  can  afford  no  more  delays. 
Already,  as  the  Aviation  Advisory  Com- 
niission  report  points  out.  capacity  has 
to  be  cut  back  at  airports  and  exist- 
airports  are  not  able  to  expand.  A 
dfecision  by  the  California  Supreme 
Cpurt — Nestle  against  Santa  Monica — al- 
king  property  owners  to  sue  the  city 
nuisances  such  as  aircraft  noise,  may 
etentually  close  down  the  Los  Angeles  In- 
tf  mational  Airport.  And.  most  basic,  po- 
tt ntial  hearing  damage  and  the  obvious 
ir  terference  with  sleep  and  speech  from 
aircraft  overflights  can  no  longer  be 
tcperated. 

ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
pointed  in  the  Record  my  recent  letter 
Administrator  Shaffer.  EPA's  letter  to 
FAA  on  this  subject,  and  my  prior 
correspondence       with       Administrator 
on  this  issue,  which  he  has  re- 
qilested  I  place  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
;re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows : 

February  5,  1973. 
John  H.  Shaffer. 
ministrator.  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, Wasfiington,  DC. 
Oear  Jack:   I  regret  that  our  correspond- 
on  the  performance  of  the  FAA  in  reg- 
tlng  aircraft  noise  will  have  to  close,  as 
I  leave  the  FAA  and  return  to  private  life, 
a  note  of  doubt  and  disappointment. 
\  principal  reason  for  these  sentiments  is 
FAAs  publication,  last  Tuesday,  January 
1973,  of  an  Advance  Notice  of  Proposed 
le  Making   CANPRM")    on  Civil  Airplane 
^t  Noise  Requirements.  38  Fed,  Reg.  2769- 
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is  you  know,  under  Section  611  of  the  Fed- 
en  ,1  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  Sec.  1931 ) 

amended  by  Section  7  of  the  Noise  Control 
of   1972.  the  FAA  Is  charged  with   the 


After  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 

asportation  and  with  EPA.  [to|  prescribe 

amend  standards  for  the  measurement 

aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom  and   [to] 

"crlbe    and    amend    such    regulations    as 

FAA  may  And  necessary  to  provide  for 

control  and  abatement  of  aircraft  noise 

sonic  boom.  .  .  ." 

e  law  explicitly  states  that  this  power 
shin  be  exercised  "in  order  to  afford  present 
future  relief  and  protection  to  the  pub- 
health    and   welfare   from   aircraft  noise 
sonic  boom.  .  .  ."  (Emphasis  added.) 
;  .ccordlngly,  it  Is  somewhat  disconcerting, 
i  say  the  least,  to  read  this  ANPRM  and 
;  :over  that  the  FAA  proposes  to  make  the 
pi  >licablllty  of  fleet  noise   limitations  and 
"      application    of    14    CFR    Part    36    noise 
"ards  to  aircraft  of  types  not  covered  by 
36  for  purposes  of  type  certlflcation ' 
dependent  on  a  circumstance  which  plainly 
nothing  to  do  with  •■relief  and  protection 
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■  Part  36  requires,  as  a  condition  of  type 
cer  :iflcatlon,  that  types  of  subsonic  commer- 


to  the  public  health  and  welfare."  in  that  it 
would  exempt  from  the  proposed  rule  all  air- 
planes engaged  in  foreign  or  overseas  air  com- 
merce, including  flights  to  and  from  Amer- 
ican territories  or  possessions. 

The  practical  consequence  of  such  an  ex- 
emption, as  I  see  it.  would  be  that  the 
"health  and  welfare"  of  those  persons  un- 
fortunate enough  to  live  near  our  major  in- 
ternational airports  is  arbitrarily  to  be  placed 
on  an  altogether  different  footing  from  that 
of  persons  who  live  near  airports  which  han- 
dle principally  domestic  traffic.  I  know  of 
nothing  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  or  in 
the  Noise  Control  Act.  which  sanctions  such 
discrimination.  Indeed,  it  is  often  those  who 
live  near  our  major  international  airports 
who  ar«  most  in  need  of  relief  from  airport 
noise,  not  least. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  exemption  for  air- 
planes engaged  in  foreign  or  overseas  air 
commerce  is  open  to  the  disturbing  inter- 
pretation that  an  airplane  which  Is  at  .wme 
times  used  in  foreign  or  overseas  air  com- 
merce would  at  all  times  be  exempt  from  fleet 
noise  requirements  and  from  the  need  to 
meet  Part  36  standards  under  this  proposed 
rule.  If  this  reading  is  correct,  then  very  large 
parts  of  the  fleets  of  carriers  having  foreign 
or  overseas  routes  would  be  exempt  from  the 
proposed  rule,  due  to  the  carriers'  practice 
of  rotating  their  aircraft  from  route  to  route. 
May  I  ask  what  the  FAA's  estimate  is  of  the 
present  and  future  percentage  of  aircraft 
using  such  major  international  airports  as 
those  In  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  New- 
York,  and  Boston  which  would  be  exempted 
from  the  proposed  rule  as  being  engaged  in 
foreign  or  overseas  air  commerce,  what  the 
percentages  would  be  of  the  fleets  of  each  of 
the  major  carriers  which  would  be  exempted, 
and  what  the  assumptions  are  which  govern 
these  estimates?  The  information  now  avail- 
able to  me  Indicates  that  these  percentages 
would  be  substantial. 

The  FAA's  stated  rationale  for  this  pro- 
posed exemption  Is  that: 

"The  United  States  believes  that  It  Is  pref- 
erable that  environmental  problems  affecting 
international  civil  aviation  ...  be  consid- 
ered initially  and  hopefully  resolved  by  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization." 
This  statement  raises  an  interesting  ques- 
tion as  to  who  constitutes  "the  United 
States  •  at  this  stage  of  the  rule-making  pro- 
cedure. (Specifically  what  agencies  or  per- 
sons in  addition  to  the  FAA  have  endorsed 
this  advance  notice?  I  am  aware  of  objec- 
tions sent  by  EPA  to  the  Director  of  your  of- 
fice of  Environmental  Quality  on  February  2. 
1973.  Have  there  been  any  other  objections? 
How  has  the  drafting  of  the  advance  notice 
been  affected  by  President  Nixon's  reported 
personal  assurances  to  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter Heath  and  French  Prime  Minister  Pom- 
pidou on  January  19,  1973,  that  he  would  use 
his  Influence  to  oppose  the  setting  of  airport 
noise  standards  stringent  enough  to  affect 
the  Anglo-French  Concorde  SST,  as  now 
designed?  - 


cial  aircraft  Introduced  since  1969  produce 
no  more  than  108  EPNdB  as  measured  on 
approach,  take-off.  and  sideline,  with  appro- 
priate Interpolations  below  that  figure  for 
various  weight  categories.  It  does  not  now 
cover  types  of  commercial  aircraft  introduced 
on  the  market  prior  to  1969.  or  helicopters, 
or  general  aviation  aircraft  weighing  75.000 
lbs.  or  less.  Further,  there  is  no  present  FAA 
requirement  that  aircraft  certified  to  meet 
Part  36  levels  be  operated  to  achieve  them. 
(See  the  discussion  of  these  points  In  my  let- 
ter of  November  27,  1972.) 

^See,  e.g.,  Washington  Post.  Feb.  4,  1973, 
p.  A6.  The  Concorde  In  its  present  form  is 
reported  to  make  substantially  more  noise 
than  would  be  permitted  If  Part  36  applied, 
specifically  about  115  EPNdB  as  measured  on 
approach,  about  114  EPNdB  as  measured  on 
takeoff,  and  about  111  EPNdB  as  measured 
at  the  sideline. 


How  will  the  FAA  handle  comments  which 
run  counter  to  this  expressed  Presidential 
position?  Will  this  position  prejudice  In  any 
way  the  contents  of  the  Environmental  Im- 
pact Statement  on  the  proposed  rule? 

There  is  also  a  very  serious  question  in 
my  mind  as  to  the  wisdom  and  the  legality  of 
the  FAA's  abdicating  to  ICAO  Its  statutory 
duty  to  safeguard  the  "health  and  welfare' 
of  those  at  and  around  our  airports.  On 
January  18,  1973,  Secor  D.  Browne,  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  told  a 
meeting  in  Houston  of  the  Airport  Operators 
Council  International  that  the  problem  of 
questions  dealt  with  by  ICAO  becoming 
politicized  is: 

"Not  only  serious,  it's  almost  out  of  con- 
trol. ...  I  think  now,  as  I  thought  In  the 
summer  of  1971,  that  the  United  States 
should  take  a  good  hard  look  at  ICAO  and  our 
share  of  its  budget.  Are  we  really  protect- 
ing our  Interests?  Are  we  getting  our  moneVs 
worth?  I  hope  that  the  Government  will  take 
a  hard  look  at  ICAO,  that  we  can  call  some  of 
these  trends  to  the  highest  level  of  attention 
within  our  Government.  Otherwise  ICAO  will 
simply  break  down.  .  .  .'• 

Mr.  Browne's  analysis  of  this  problem  Is 
hardly  one  to  Inspire  confidence  in  ICAO  as 
a  protector  of  the  health  and  welfare  of  those 
exposed  to  the  noise  of  airplanes  using  Amer- 
ican airports,  particularly  In  light  of  the 
Concorde  problem  referred  to  above.  (As  I 
pointed  out  In  my  letter  of  November  27, 
1972,  the  Senate  voted  overwhelmingly  just 
last  October,  notwithstanding  this  problem, 
to  apply  Part  36  limitations  specifically  and 
immediately  to  all  supersonic  transports,  in- 
cluding the  Concorde,  as  a  condition  of  their 
using  American  airports.) 

Another  highly  bothersome  aspect  of  this 
ANPRM  is  Its  proposal  to  delete  sideline 
measurements  from  the  Part  36  standards 
which  would  be  applied  under  the  proposed 
rule.  (As  you  know,  the  problem  of  sideline 
noise  exposure  is  particularly  acute  at  Los 
Angeles  International  Airport,  among  oth- 
ers.) Although  the  ANPRM  states  In  conclu- 
sory  fashion  that  "the  FAA  believes  that  the 
calculation  of  the  takeoff  fleet  noise  level 
would  not  be  altered  significantly  by  Includ- 
ing sideline  noise  levels,"  the  FAA  has  yet 
to  make  available  to  the  public  full  data  on 
the  tradeoffs  which  may  occur  for  particular 
types  of  aircraft  between  landing  and  take- 
off noise  as  measured  beneath  the  airplane, 
on  the  one  hand,  sideline  noise,  on  the  other. 
I  hope  that  the  FAA  wlU  shortly  make  such 
data  available,  to  facilitate  public  appraisal 
of  this  ANPRM. 

Other  Information  which  the  FAA  ought 
promptly  to  make  public  Includes,  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  the  major  types  of  aircraft 
now  In  use,  or  anticipated  to  be  in  use, 
including  Concorde: 

(a)  Noise  contours  (not  Just  Part  36  meas- 
urements) which  result  from  takeoff,  ap- 
proach and  landing,  and  the  operating  pro- 
cedtires  tised  In  obtaining  those  contours; 

(b)  Maximum  gross  weight  takeoff  con- 
tours, and  corresponding  operating  proce- 
dures; 

(c)  Noise  measurements  or  estimates  for 
takeoff,  approach  and  sideline  at  Part  36 
measuring  points,  and  the  corresponding  op- 
erating procedures; 

(d)  Noise  as  related  to  distance  from  the 
aircraft  for 

(i)  maximum  takeoff  thrust; 
(il)  initial  climb  thrust; 
(ill I  thrust  after  power  cutback  following 
initial  climb; 

(iv)  thrust  used  on  approach; 

(e)  Aircraft  flight  profiles  used  In  conjunc- 
tion with   Part  36  test  procedures. 

I  would  hope  that  these  be  made  public 
In  concurrence  with  the  environmental  im- 
pact statement  which  the  ANPRM  promises 
on   the  proposed  rule   at   the   "appropriate 
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time."  I  would  also  hope  that  this  "appro- 
priate time"  will  come  as  early  as  possible 
ill  the  rulemaking  procedure,  in  view  of  the 
technical  nature  of  the  matters  Involved,  and 
the  vital  need  that  they  be  fully  understood 
by  other  agencies.  Congress  and  the  public. 

One  final  point  in  conclusion  of  this  corre- 
spondence; while,  as  you  say  In  your  letter 
o'r  December  26,  1972,  it  may  be  academic 
by  now  whether  the  PAA  has  had  authorilv 
over  aircraft  noise  for  fourteen  years,  or  only 
four.  It  is  clear  that  even  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  P.L.  90-411  in  1968,  the  then 
Secretary  of  Transportation  declared  that  lu 
his  opinion  such  authority  did  exist,  and  that 
the  then  Administrator  of  the  FAA  con- 
curred. I  refer  you  to  hearings  on  HJl.  oiOO, 
H.R.  1416,  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics,  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  90th  Cong  ,  Ist 
and  2nd  Sess.,  pp.  19,  99  (1968). 

Sincerely  yours. 
,  John  V.  Tunnet, 

U.S.  Senator. 

U.S.    Environmental    Protection 
Agency. 
Washington.  DC,  February  2, 1973. 
"Mr.  Richard  P.  Skully. 
Director,   Office   of   Environmeiital    Quality, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  SKm-Lv:  This  letter  is  to  confirm 
agreements  reached  among  personnel  of  the 
Environmental    Protection   Agency.   Depait- 
ment  of  Transportation  and  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  durinjr  a  meeting  on  Janu- 
ary 23,   1973  on  the  Working  Draft  of  the 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making,  "Aircraft 
Fleet  Noise  Levels  Requirements,"  furnished 
by  PAA  letter  of  November  10,  1972.  In  addi- 
tion, we   wish  to  comment   on   the   finally 
published  Advance  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule 
staking,  "Civil  Airplane  Fleet  Noise  Levels 
(FNL)  Reqxilrements,"  Notice  No.  73-3. 

During  the  referenced  meeting  It  was 
agreed  that  the  EPA  would  Interpose  no 
objection  to  release  of  the  Notice  and  that 
prior  to  its  release,  the  FAA  would  clarify 
wording  to  clearly  indicate  that  permissible 
FAR  36  noise  levels  applied  only  to  aircraft 
covered  by  the  proposed  regulation.  The  pre- 
amble to  the  proposed  regulation  would  also 
refer  to  PAA  and  EPA  studies  underway  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  promulgating 
regulations  to  redtice  noise  levels  presently 
permitted  by  PAR  36.  Finally,  the  FAA  agreed 
that  they  would  take  under  advisement  EPA's 
suggestion  that  some  means  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  proposed  regulation  to  encour- 
age operators  and  owners  of  aircraft  covered 
by  the  regulation  to  reduce  noise  levels  below 
levels  permitted  by  FAB  36. 

The  Advance  Notice  does  not  reflect  the 
aj;reementa  reached  during  our  January  23. 
1973  meeting.  In  addition.  It  raises  several 
questions  regarding  your  comments  against 
changes  to  the  Notice  suggested  by  the  EPA. 
Issuing  an  Advance  Notice  will  now  result  in 
the  delay  in  issuing  a  final  retrofit  regulation 
which  you  argued  would  result  if  instead  of 
the  FNL  a  straightforward  retrofit  rule  was 
isstied  covering  existing  aircraft  not  presently 
covered  by  FAR  36.  In  addition,  although 
we  are  pleased  to  see  an  advance  In  the 
final  completion  date  of  achieving  FAR  36 
ce;  tification  of  affected  airplanes  from 
December  31,  1977  to  July  1,  1978,  your  ar- 
gument against  advancing  this  date  to  De- 
cember 31,  1977  as  suggested  by  EPA  was 
that  the  later  date  would  permit  considera- 
tion of  refanning  to  achieve  levels  loiver  than 
Those  permitted  by  FAR  36  for  JT8D  engine 
powered  aircraft.  If  this  Is  no  longer  the 
objective  of  the  Advance  Notice  we  would 
then  again  propose  that  all  aircraft  pres- 
ently powered  by  the  JT8D  engine  achieve 
PAR  36  certification  by  July  1,  1976  and  that 
JT3D  engine  powered  aircraft  achieve  FAB  36 
certlflcation  by  December  31,  1977.  If  signfi- 
cant  numbers  of  aircraft  other  than  those 


powered  by  either  the  JT3D  or  JT8D  engines 
are  projected  to  be  in  operation  svibsequent 
to  1976,  they  could  V)e  covered  either  sepa- 
rately or  in  combination  with  either  ol  the 
previous  dates,  depending  vipon  the  least 
uilverie  economic  Impact. 

We  take  strong  exception  to  cr^empting 
U.S.  carrier  airplanes  engaged  lu  either  for- 
eign air  couimcrcc  or  overseas  air  commerce 
from  either  the  proposed  FNL  repulul  ion  cr 
any  other  retrofit  rule.  The  results  of  such 
an  exemption  could  be  to  eliminate  a  signif- 
icant number  of  B707  and  DCS  alrcruft  for 
retrofitting;  thc^e  arc  pre!:?ntly  the  noisiest 
fiircraft  lu  regular  .■service  and  the  principal 
contributors  to  high  noI?e  expostire  arer.s 
around'Alrports  they  serve.  We  do  not  ac- 
cept the»;cn-!l':s  that  airrralt  iioisr-  problems 
w^ill  "hopefully  be  resolved  by  the  Inter- 
nationa! Civil  Aviation  OrganlzF.tlon 
(ICAO)".  Tlie  record  of  the  debates  and  pro-. 
cr.^.•5tlna(ion  by  ICAO  regarding  even  adop- 
tion of  FAR  36,  which  was  promulgated  by 
the  United  States  In  December  1969,  Is  not 
very  encouraging. 

In  summary,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  seriotis  reservations  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  FNL,  as  presently  envi- 
sioned by  the  ANPRM,  in  affording  the  de- 
gree of  relief  from  noisy  aircraft  the  public 
expects  and  available  technology  can  per- 
mit. Further,  since  it  is  now  que.'-tionable 
that  a  regulation  resulting  from  the  ANPRM 
could  be  promulgated  before  the  EPA  report 
on  .T.!rcraft  noise,  required  by  the  Noise  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972.  Is  delivered  to  the  Congress 
In  July  1973,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  requests  that  no  further  action  be 
taken  on  the  FNL  beyond  that  of  obtaining; 
Interested  parties  views  as  requested  by  the 
ANPRM.  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  lu  his  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation of  January  26,  1973.  has  furnished 
a  copy  of  our  Implementation  plan.  Includ- 
ing milestone  schedules,  and  the  names  of 
specific  personnel  within  the  Department  of 
TranspKJrtatlon  whom  we  are  reqtiestlng  to 
spend  a  substantial  portion  of  their  time 
participating  In  the  effort  to  prepare  the 
report  to  Conere.ss,  together  with  proposed 
aircraft  noise  regulations.  We  expect  that  this 
study  will  produce  in  addition  to  a  number  of 
other  proposed  regulations  the  fiinal  proposed 
regulations  regarding  retrofit  of  aircraft 
presently  In  service. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  working  closely 
with  you  on  this  hnportant  project. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Alvin  F.  Meyer.  Jr.. 
Deputy  Assistant  Administrator 

for  Noise  Control  Programs. 

Feheral  AvuTioN  Administration, 
Washington.  DC..  October  20.  1972. 
Hon.  John  V.  Tvnney, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  John:  The  recent  story  on  noise 
Ici^islation  in  the  Washington  Post  and  your 
letter  of  9  October  1972  could  only  give  tho.se 
persons  reading  either  (the  article  or  letter) 
a  wron?  Impression.  I  hope  this  letter  will 
correct  the  record  on  several  of  your  points. 

The  Congress  did  not  mandate  aircraft 
noise  regtilRtloJis  until  1968.  four— not  fotir- 
teen — .short  years  ago.  Since  that  time  major 
advances  have  been  made  in  a  number  of 
areas.  The  Jet  aircrnft  now  entering  the  com- 
mercial fleet  are  quieter,  cleaner  and  safer 
'hau  previous  models.  All  four  of  the  new 
aircraft  certificated  by  FA.A  since  Public  Law 
90-411  are  well  below  the  permissible  noi'-e 
levels  and  provide  clear  evidence  of  the  abil- 
ity of  American  technology  to  solve  problems 
when  given  a  chance;  for  the  record,  these 
aircraft  are  the  Boeing  747  with  Pratt  and 
Whitney  JT9  engines,  the  McDonnell  Douglas 
DC-10  with  General  Electric  CP6  enghies, 
the  Lockheed  L-lOl  1  with  the  Rolls  Royce 
RB  211  po\\er  platit  and  the  Cessna  Citation 


with   the   JT-15   from   Pratt   and   Whitney 
Canada. 

In  addition,  the  new  flight  procedures  for 
noise  abatement  are  applicable  system-wide 
not  just  for  Washington  National  Airport  a- 
you  stated.  Substantial  progress  is  beuu; 
made  in  this  innovative  program. 

It  also  Is  important  to  note  that  the  peopli- 
who  work  In  aviation  live  In  the  sanie  envi- 
ronment and  share  the  same  desire  to  pro- 
tect it  as  those  who  work  in  all  other  field, 
of  endeavor.  It  is  improper  to  infer  that  the 
forces  of  "pooa"  and  "evil"  are  locked  In 
struggle  to  save  or  destroy  the  environment 
with  the  FAA  leaciing  the  charge  for  the 
"other  side."  We  are  totally  committed  to 
sound  environraent.T.1  protection  coupled 
witli  balanced,  reasonable  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  aviation.  Wc  can  hate  both.  Since 
large  numbers  of  your  constituency  are  em- 
ployed in  aviation  and  share  these  commun 
goals,  I  submit  that  their  eiloris  thould  hin  ■■ 
special  Importance  to  you. 

Quite  frankly  I  haven't  any  real  problen 
with  the  new  noise  legislation;  we  (the  FA.\  i 
will  continue  to  work  with  EPA  and  all 
others,  towards  our  common  goal  of  a  better 
environment.  The  one  genuine  concern  I  d" 
have  is  with  the  gross  misrepresentation  o: 
what's  happened  In  aircraft  noise  reduction 
since  Congress  first  (in  1968 1  gave  FAA  lh»- 
authority  to  regulate  aircraft  sound  levels 
and  respectfully  request  that  you  correct  thi- 
record  when  you  return  after  the  recess. 

Let  me  conclude  by  repeating  for  emph.a.^i.s 
the  gist  of  paragraph  2  foregoing.  Noise  i> 
designing  the  world's  engines  and  aircraft  - 
four  different  aircraft  companies  and  four 
di.ffercnt  engine  companies  are  Involved  in 
the  projects  listed;  the  facts  arc  clear  and 
unarguable.  I  trust  you  will  acknowledge  that 
impressive  strides  have  already  been  made 
and  more  are  just  around  the  corner. 
Respectfully, 

J.  H.  Shafter. 
Adminixtrator. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.^liington.  DC.  November  37,  197?. 
Hvu.  John  H.  Sh.^tfer. 

Ad!'!inistrator,  Federal  Aviation  Admintstia- 
tion,    Washington.   D.C. 

Dl.\r  Jack:  A  long  trip  to  California  and 
ridditional  business  away  from  Washington 
has  delayed  this  response  to  your  letter  of 
Oc'ober  20, 

I  regret  that  you  feel  that  the  FAA's  recorri 
on  reducing  aircraft  noise  has  been  grosslv 
misrepresented.  Perhaps  If  I  set  out  some 
of  the  statistics  as  I  understand  them.  I  can 
better  communicate  my  sense — and  wh  it  he- 
been  conveyed  to  me  as  the  public's  sense — c. 
frustration  with  regard  to  the  lack  of  suf- 
ficient progress  to  date.  Let  me  state,  tof. 
that  the  Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  will  af- 
ford all  of  us  a  new  and  impfiriant  tool  ,  ; 
our  joint  effort  to  move  faster  to  reduce  Kir- 
crafi  and  airport  noise. 

Looking  at  the  past  record,  the  Federh' 
governments  response  to  aircraft  airpor. 
operation  noi.se  problems  has  been  "too  lit- 
tle— too  late".  The  criticism  is  as  valid 
whether  one  looks  at  the  mandate  In  the  1-t 
year  old  FAA  Act  (within  which  noise  regr,- 
iiitions  cut'ld  ha'.e  been  eitabll.shed  i  or  ilir 
specific  mandate  in  the  1968  amendmeni^ 
whereby  the  FAA  was  directed  to  set  noiii- 
levels. 

Noi.se  regulations  have  Ijeen  promulgated 
to  date  by  the  T.\K  only  for  new  commercial 
subsonic  transport  aircraft  entering  service 
since  December  1969.  At  present,  this  cover.-< 
less  than  60  aircraft  In  a  fleet  of  nearly  200(-i 
pircraft.  Even  by  1982  tlie  ATA  projects  tha 
the  proportion  of  these  new.  quieter  aircraf- 
In  the  total  fleet  will  only  be  34  percent.  Thi^ 
improvement  can  hardly  be  considered  re- 
.■-ponsive  to  tl'.e  ptibUc's  criticisms. 

There  have  been  no  noise  regulation.^ 
promulgated  regarding  otiier  types  of  air- 
craft, e.g.,  helicopters  and  t'^'^^ral  avia'^ton 
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at;  craft,  although  according  to  EPA  estl- 
m  Ltes  there  were  approximately  3300  hell- 
and  more  than  128,500  general  avla- 
tldn   aircraft   In   service   during   1970. 

Despite  assurances  by  the  President  diir- 
the  great  debate  on  the  US-SST  In  1970, 
your  own  Advance  Notice  of  Proposed 
R^Ie  Making  Issued  August  6,  1970.  we  are 
1  without  a  supersonic  transport  noise 
reflation.  The  Intent  of  the  Congress  re- 
ding this  type  of  aircraft  was  made  clear 
ring  the  1970  debate,  and  the  Senate 
voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  an 
tp  the  Noise  Control  Act  of 
which  would  have  banned  the  landing 
supersonic  aircraft  at  US.  airports  unless 
36  levels  were  met.  Although  this  amend- 
was  deleted  In  the  Senate -House  com- 
promise It  Is  anticipated  that  EPA's  aircraft 
ali^ort  study  will  yield  a  recommendation  on 
subject. 
:tetroflt  modification  of  the  existing  noisy 
fleet  has  been  continuously 
stvldled  since  about  1967  (when  the  NASA 
nacelle  lining  work  was  begum,  and  still 
decision  has  been  forthcoming  from  the 
on  a  regulation  requiring  such  aircraft 
be  quieted.  The  number  of  these  aircraft 
in  commercial  service  Is  approximately 
and  most  of  them  will  still  be  In  use 
du|'lng  the  next  ten  or  more  years. 

you   know,   the   Noise   Control   Act   of 
Incorporates  changes  in  Section  611  of 
FAA  Act  and  empowers  the  EPA  to  pro- 
aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom  regula- 
tions requisite  to  protect  the  public  health 
welfare.   Because  each   agency   is  ghen 
resJ)onslblllties  according  to  proven  capabll- 
It  is  believed  that  the  legislation  will 
relief  to  the  millions  of  citizens 
leering  from  the  noise  of  aircraft  and  air- 
operations. 

look  forward  to  close  cooperation  be- 
( en  our  offices  as  this  legislation  is  Im- 
plenented.  Should  you  so  desire.  I  would  be 
hai  ipy  to  Insert  our  exchange  of  letters  and 
otqer  relevant  data  In  the  Record  when  the 
t  session  of  Congress  begins. 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  Tunney, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  26,  1972. 
Hoh.  John  V.  Tdnnet, 
V.i  .  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

I  EAR  Senator  Tunney  :  Your  response  of 
27  November  1972  to  my  letter  of  20  October 
197  2  again  leaves  the  impression  that  your 
inf  )rmatlon  with  respect  to  the  status  of 
the  efforts  and  accomplishments  in  the  area 
of  ilrcraft  noise  reduction  is  either  limited 
or  1  laccurate. 

r  o  real  purpose  is  served  by  further  discus- 
sloi  I  of  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Aviation 
Adi  ainistratlon  (FAA)  could  have  established 
noi  ie  regulations  four  or  fourteen  years  ago: 
however.  It  Is  a  fact  that  a  "finding"  to  the 
effect  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
did  not  provide  that  authority  and  as  a  result 
the  FAA  actively  sought  legislative  action  to 
control  and  abate  aircraft  noise  and  sonic 
boon. 

Iribllc  Law  90-411  provides  this  authority 
In  response  FAA  considered  it  most  im- 
portant to  direct  Its  initial  efforts  to  stopping 
escalation  of  aircraft  noise;  hence,  Fed- 
Avlatlon    Regulation    Part    36    was    de- 
iped  to  "put  a  Ud"  on  aircraft  noise.  As 
n  )ted  in  my  previous  letter,  this  has  been 
acc{)mpllshed   very  effectively  with  the  new 
ion  of  aircraft  entering  the  fleet  at 
appfreclably  reduced  noise  levels.  What  Is  not 
realized  Is  that  FAR  36  also  had 
sifeniflcant  Impact  on  the  previously  certifl- 

d  aircraft  models, 
historically,  the  growth  versions  of  these 
aircraft   have   constituted   the   bulk   of  the 
aire  raft  sales  and  with  growth  the  noise  levels 


have  Increased.  PAR  36"addressed  this  prob- 
lem by  requiring  demonstrations  that  the 
growth  was.  In  fact,  accomplished  without  an 
increase  In  noise, 

fThe  FAA  has  taken  action  on  more  than 
100  such  certifications  to  date.  Since  these 
provisions  were  applied  to  successive  pre-1 
December  1971  models  of  the  B-747  aircraft 
as  well  as  other  commercial  aircraft  It  is 
apparent  that  considerably  more  than  60  air- 
craft in  the  current  commercial  fleet  have 
been  impacted  by  FAR  36. 

Your  statement  regarding  regulations  deal- 
ing with  helicopters  and  general  aviation  air- 
craft again  does  not  reflect  thife^true  status  of 
these  regulatory  activities.  Project  reports  on 
both  of  these  classes  of  aircraft  are  com- 
pleted for  rule  drafting  by  our  Office  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  In  fact  tlie  general  aviation 
regulatory  activity  is  quite  advanced  on  an 
international  as  well  as  domestic  front  as  a 
result  of  an  extensive  series  of  aircraft  tests 
conducted  by  the  FAA  which  were  culminated 
this  summer.  Our  regulatory  recommenda- 
tions in  this  area  should  be  published  during 
the  first  half  of  1973, 

Our  regulatory  action  proposing  standards 
for  supersonic  transport  aircraft  is  even  fur- 
ther advanced  and  was  receiving  top  level 
agency  review  at  the  time  of  debate  on  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972.  This  review  has 
been  completed  and  publication  is  pending 
the  finalization  of  interagency  coordination 
now  in  progress. 

The  question  of  acoustic  retrofit  or  modi- 
fication of  existing  aircraft  also  appears  to  be 
poorly  understood  and  should  be  placed  in 
proper  context.  This  issue  is  not  being  "con- 
tinuously studied  '  Just  for  the  sake  of  study 
but  has  been  rationally  developed  to  form  a 
proper  technical  base  for  logical  rule  making. 
The  excellent  investigation  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  com- 
pleted in  1970  did  provide  proof  of  the  nacelle 
acoustic  lining  concept  but  did  not  provide 
certiflcable  airline  configurations  nor  did  It 
address  the  acoustically  more  difficult  ques- 
tion of  quieting  JT8D  powered  aircraft.  Con- 
current with  the  completion  of  the  NASA 
study,  the  FAA  contracted  for  and  com- 
pleted the  Rohr  retrofit  economic  study  which 
Indicated  the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  air- 
line economic  impact. 

Including  these  two  studies  in  the  tech- 
nical base  for  rule  making  the  FAA  was  then 
able.  In  October  1970,  to  issue  an  Advance 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making  dealing  with 
acoustic  retrofit  of  the  existing  fleet.  Simul- 
taneously we  sought  Congressional  funding 
support  for  and  Issued  Request  For  Propcsals 
seeking  to  resolve  the  certificability  and 
JT8D  powered  retrofit  Issues.  These  final 
retrofit  feasibility  studies  went  Into  contract 
in  mid-1971  and  are  now  sufficiently  advanced 
that  we  believe  our  rule  making  base  to  be 
adequate  for  issuance  of  regulatory  propos.il.'s. 
These  proposals  are  also  in  the  final  ftajies 
of  Intra-governmental  coordination  and  rule 
issuance  is  imminent. 

As  I  stated  in  my  previous  letter,  we  will 
work  with  all  interested  parties  toward  the 
common  goal  of  a  better  environment.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  would  very  much  appreciate  your 
insertion  of  our  exchange  of  letters  into  the 
Record  early  in  the  93rd  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

J.  H.  Shaffer, 
I  Administrator. 


THE  MAYORS  VIEW  THE  BUDGET— 
WITH  ALARM 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  on 
Februar\-  4,  1973,  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  U,S.  Conference  on  Mayors 
released  an  analysis  of  the  fiscal  year 
1974  Nixon  budget  from  the  perspective 
of  how  that  budget  will  impact  urban 
areas. 


The  mayors  pose  the  critical  question 
for  the  Nixon  administration:  The  new 
Federal  budget  requires  the  cities  to  mark 
time — mark  time  for  new  social  spend- 
ing, for  new  housing,  for  pollution  con- 
trol equipment,  and  so  on.  Can  the  cities 
afford  to  mark  time? 

The  mayors'  analysis  quickly  points 
to  the  glaring  inconsistencies  in  the 
Nixon  budget.  It  shows,  for  example,  that 
while  the  President  talks  about  shifting 
political  power  to  local  government,  the 
actual  effect  may  be  to  force  the  cities 
to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
economic  burden  of  overcoming  infla- 
tion and  Federal  deficits.  And,  the  may- 
ors' analysis  clearly  indicates  that  one 
likely  effect  of  the  President's  budget 
will  be  to  force  a  tax  increase  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

Said  the  mayors: 

The  deep  cuts  In  the  Budget  will  affect 
vital  city  programs.  These  cuts  will  be  felt 
first  and  sharpest  by  minority  groups  and 
the  poor. 

The  mayors  continue: 

with  the  magnitude  of  cuts,  recessions, 
and  termination  of  the  federal  categorical 
programs  proposed  In  the  FY  74  budget,  the 
cities  will  find  themselves  far  behind  their 
positions  last  year,  before  General  Revenue 
Sharing  was  enacted. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Nixon  budget  is — as  I  have  said — one  of 
deception,  deficits,  neglect,  and  domestic 
disengagement.  The  document  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  today  amply  proves 
that  description. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Mayors'  Group  Attacks 
Fund  Cuts  as  Harmful,"  and  the  com- 
plete text,  including  tables,  of  the  publi- 
cation entitled  "The  Federal  Budget  and 
The  Cities,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mayors'  Grottps  Attack  Fund  Cuts  as 
Harmful 

(By  Susanna  McBee) 

The  nation's  mayors  have  fired  a  stinging 
volley  of  criticism  at  President  Nixon's  new 
budget  proposal,  charging  that  Its  cuts  In 
domestic  spending  will  harm  cities. 

In  a  strongly  worded  79-page  analysis  of 
the  budget,  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
the  US,  Conference  of  Mayors  Insist  that  the 
"deep  cuts  .  .  .  will  be  felt  first  and  sharpest 
by  minority  groups  and  the  poor,  and  there- 
fore, will  hurt  cities  as  a  whole," 

The  critique,  released  today,  coincides  with 
a  meeting  this  afternoon  of  15  mayors  in 
New  York  City  to  map  strategy  for  fighting 
the  cuts.  The  mayors  are  members  of  the 
conference's  Legislative  Action  Committee. 
Tlie  league  and  conference  represent  nearly 
15,000  municipalities. 

Their  analysis  Is  a  sharp  contrast  to  the 
rather  mild  Initial  league-conference  re- 
sponse to  the  budget.  That  statement  gen- 
erally supported  the  President's  Intention  to 
shift  responsibilities  for  various  spending 
programs  to  cities  and  states. 

It  simply  warned  that,  "we  don't  want  the 
transition  to  fail  because  of  Inadequate  plan- 
ning or  funding." 

The  new  analysis,  however,  not  only  at- 
tacks specific  cuts  such  as  those  In  the 
Public  Employment  Program,  model  cities, 
and  urban  renewal,  but  It  also  questions  the 
President's  entire  economic  philosophy. 
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"To  fight  Inflation  the  President  had  a  clear 
choice  either  of  holding  down  public  spend- 
ing by  restraining  the  federal  budget,  or  of 
dampening  private  spending  by  raising  taxes 
and  encouraging  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  tighten  the  money  supply,"  the  re- 
port observes, 

"He.ffhose  to  hold  down  the  public  sector 
at  thef«xpense  of  certain  public  needs.  Now 
money  spent  by  individuals  may  feed  Infla- 
tion. Further,  his  choice  creates  unemploy- 
ment at  all  levels  of  the  public  sector,  espe- 
cially in  those  cities  with  a  large  PEP  and 
human  resources  staff, 

"Thus,  while  talking  of  shifting  political 
power  to  local  government,  the  President 
actually  may  have  displaced  onto  the  cities 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  economic 
burden  of  overcoming  inflation  and  federal 
deficits." 

The  report  added  that,  "while  talking  of 
not  raising  federal  taxes,"  the  President  may 
be  forcing  cities  to  raise  local  taxes. 

It  also  accused  the  administration  of  break- 
ing a  promise  Mr.  Nixon  made  to  a  group  of 
mayors,  county  officials,  and  governors  in  an 
August,  1969,  meeting  at  the  White  House. 

The  promise  was  that  revenue  sharing, 
which  was  finally  passed  by  Congress  Isist 
year,  would  not  be  a  substitute  for  the  money 
localities  were  already  getting  from  the  fed- 
eral government  for  specific  programs. 

Yet  the  budget  explains  the  elimination  of 
federal  funds  for  such  programs  as  open 
space,  community  action  agencies,  and  li- 
brary aid  by  saying  that  localities  can  pick 
up  the  tabs.  If  they  want,  with  their  revenue- 
sharing  funds,  the  league-conference  report 
notes. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  cuts,  it 
contends,  "the  cities  will  find  themselves  far 
behind  their  position  last  year,  before  general 
revenue  sharing  was  enacted." 

The  report  says  the  cuts  in  the  model  cities, 
urban  renewal,  and  Public  Employment  Pro- 
gram (under  which  more  than  230,000  un- 
employed persons  have  been  given  jobs  In 
the  last  two  years)  "represent  |2.5  billion 
in  lost  momentum  for  local  governments." 

It  adds  that  "by  slowing  federal  spending, 
the  President  is  asking  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  mark  time  until  he  can  change 
the  system."  But  the  report  raises  the  ques- 
tion: "Can  the  cities  mark  time?" 

The  report  also  laments  the  President's 
cuts  in  health,  federally  assisted  housing, 
and  school  aid  to  areas  "impacted"  with  fed- 
eral Installations.  Recalling  that  Mr.  Nixon 
termed  his  1973  health  proposal  a  "main- 
tenance" budget,  the  league-conference  anal- 
ysis labels  the  1974  proposal,  which  Is  11  per 
cent  higher,  a  "withdrawal"  budget  because 
of  Its  cuts  In  construction  and  manpower 
training. 

The  league  and  conference  again  endorse 
the  President's  Idea  of  consolidating  some  70 
federal  grant  programs  Into  what  he  calls 
special  revenue  sharing  In  broad  areas  of 
urban  community  development,  education, 
manpower  training,  and  law  enforcement. 

However,  the  report  says,  "Mayors  .  .  . 
win  have  to  wait  and  see  whether  this  actu- 
ally translates  into  more  authority  for  the 
states  but  less  authority  for  the  cities.  Early 
signs  are  not  favorable"  to  cities,  it  con- 
cludes. 

It  points  out  that  where  funds  from  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
were  first  distributed,  they  went  mainly  to 
state  highway  patrols  "with  little  left  over 
for  local  police  departments." 

In  underlining  Its  concern  that  switching 
to  the  new  grant  system  may  bog  down  In 
managerial  and  funding  problems,  the  report 
warns  that  If  the  momentum  cities  have  been 
buuding  to  deal  with  human  needs  Is  lost, 
the  "viability  of  cities  may  be  lost  as  well," 

"Thr.t  would  be  too  great  a  price  to  pay," 
It  Insists. 


The  FEDFitAL  Bitdget  and  the  Cities 

OVERVIEW 

President  Nixon  has  presented  to  Congress 
an  austere  Budget  for  next  fiscal  year  that 
he  says  is  designed  to  slow  inflation,  avoid  tax 
increases,  and  revamp  the  Federal  grant  sys- 
tem. 

Tlie  dollar  and  programmatic  impact  of  the 
$268.7  billion  in  outlays  that  the  President 
seeks  for  FY  74  will  be  uneven  from  city  to 
city  across  the  land  and  from  agency  to 
agency  in  the  Federal  establishment. 

In  dollar  term.";,  there  wlU  be  gains  In  law 
enforcement  and  mass  transit,  but  losses  in 
housing,  community  development,  and  man- 
power. The  President  will  not  spend  water 
pollution  control  money  in  the  amount  Con- 
gress has  authorized. 

In  program  terms,  the  Public  Employment 
Program  (PEP),  urban  renewal,  Model  Cities, 
the  Hill-Burton  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram, the  Community  Action  program,  cer- 
tain major  education  effoi-ts,  and  some  other 
familiar  categorical  grant  programs  are  to  be 
dlscontinuted. 

In  the  fields  of  urban  community  devel- 
opment, education,  law  enforcement,  the 
manpower  training,  the  President  proposes 
again — as  he  did  In  the  previous  two  years — 
to  consolidate  some  70  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams into  what  he  calls  special  revenue 
sharing.  He  dropped  from  the  FY  74  Budget 
earlier  proposals  to  create  special  revenue 
sharing  for  transportation  and  rural  commu- 
nity development. 

His  Budget  documents  that  he  clearly  In- 
tends to  limit  the  public  sector's  share  of  the 
nation's  output,  to  reduce  the  role  of  the 
Federal  government,  and  to  shift  more  of  the 
burden  for  public  policy  decisions  to  local 
and  state  governments. 

An  Innovation  in  the  FY  74  Budget  is  a  pro- 
jection of  spending  needs  for  the  next  suc- 
cessive year.  The  object  Is  to  show  that  budg- 
etary discipline  in  the  coming  year  will  re- 
duce the  deficit  in  FY  74  and  "even  yield  a 
slight  surplus  In  FY  75 — assuming  fiill  em- 
ployment. 

The  Budget  this  year,  in  effect,  confirms 
the  Impoundment  of  critical  FY  73  money 
and  stretches  out  other  funds  into  FY  74,  The 
President  states  that  the  Impoundments  and 
stretch-out*  are  part  of  his  plan  to  revise  the 
Federal  system. 

The  cuts  in  PEP,  Model  Cities  and  urban 
renewal  commitments  represent  some  $2-1  2 
billion  in  lost  momentum  for  local  govern- 
ments that  would  have  boosted  their  local 
economies  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

By  slowing  Federal  spending,  the  President 
Is  asking  state  and  local  governments  to  mark 
time  untU  he  can  change  the  system.  Whether 
this  Is  realistic  in  the  context  of  the  dynamic 
situation  of  the  year  1973  poses  the  question : 
Can  the  cities  mark  time? 

The  goals  for  the  FY  74  Budget  are  set 
forth  in  the  accompanying  Presidential  Mes- 
sage: 

"High-employment  prosperity  .  .  ,  without 
inflation  and  without  war  ,  ,  ,  (A)  change  In 
direction  demanded  by  the  gi'eat  majority  of 
the  American  people,  .  .  .  (A)  leaner  Federal 
bureaucracy.  Increased  reliance  on  state  and 
local  governments  .  .  .  greater  freedom  for 
the  American  people  to  make  for  themselves 
fundamental  choices  about  what  Is  best  for 
them." 

The  message  throws  the  gauntlet  before 
Congress  with  these  words : 

"The  surest  way  to  avoid  Inflation  or 
higher  taxes  or  both  Is  for  Congress  to  Join 
me  In  a  concerted  effort  to  control  Federal 
spending.  I  therefore  propose  that  before 
Congress  approves  any  spending  bill,  it  es- 
tablish a  rigid  celling  on  spending,  limiting 
total  1974  outlays  to  the  $268.7  billion  recom- 
mended In  this  Budget." 

To  fight  Inflation,  the  President  had  a 
clear  choice  either  of  holding  down  public 


spending  by  restraining  the  Federal  Budget, 
or  of  dampening  private  spending  by  raising 
taxes  and  encouraging  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  tighten  the  money  supply.  He 
chose  to  hold  down  the  public  sector  at  the 
expense  of  certain  public  needs.  Now  money 
spent  by  individuals  may  feed  inflation.  Fur- 
ther, his  choice  creates  unemployment  at  all 
levels  of  the  public  sector,  especially  In  those 
cities  with  a  large  PEP  and  human  resources 
staff. 

Thus,  while  talking  of  shifting  political 
power  to  local  government,  the  President 
actually  may  have  displaced  onto  the  cities  a 
disproportionate  .share  of  the  economic  bur- 
den of  overcoming  inflation  and  Federal  de- 
ficits. And  while  talking  of  not  raising  Fed- 
eral taxes,  the  President  also  may  be  lncrea.s- 
Ing  the  burden  on  the  tax  soiu-ces  the  cities 
depend  on  to  maintain  existing  services  and 
facilities,  some  of  them  supported  heretofore 
by  Federal  funds. 

The  Administration  Is  unified  In  Its  drive 
to  cut  Federal  spending  and  restructure  the 
Federal  system.  A  number  of  different  expla- 
nations of  program  terminations  emerged 
from  the  Budge*  documents  and  a  long  week- 
end of  departmental  briefings  of  press  and 
public  interest  group  representatives  before 
the  Budget  was  formally  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress. We  report  some  of  the  explanation.s 
because  they  reveal  Administration  thinking, 
not  becatise  we  agree  with  It : 

A  number  of  social  programs  are  being 
phased  out  because  "current  programs  don't 
benefit  poor  people" — as  in  the  Federally- 
assisted  hotising  programs. 

Urban  renewal  is  being  phased  out  because 
"social  and  econoniic  problems  .  .  .  cannot  be 
solved  through  physical  development  proj- 
ects." 

"While  serving  as  a  vehicle  for  demonstrat- 
ing the  value  of  local  decision  making,  the 
Model  Cities  program  does  not  have  a  slgnil- 
Icant  enough  Impact  on  social  and  economic 
problems  nationally  to  Justify  continued 
funding  as  a  separate  program.  " 

Construction  grants  for  community  men- 
tal health  centers  will  be  ended  because  thev 
are  demonstration  programs  that  have  proved 
their  worth  to  the  point  that  slate  and 
local  goverimients  now  can  assume  this  ef- 
fort. 

During  the  major  press  briefing  on  the 
Budget,  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  outgoing  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et and  Secretary-designate  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  had  this 
to  say  on  special  revenue  sharing ; 

"There  is  a  feeling  In  Washington  that 
categorical  programs  is  the  way  to  go.  That 
iceling  is  not  shared  in  the  country.  .  .  .  The 
decision  (on  special  revenue  sharing)  is  based 
on  programmatic  rather  than  budgetary  con- 
siderations," 

And  the  Washington  Post  editorialized: 
"There  is  more  at  slake  in  thi.s  year's  Budget 
tlian  money," 

Detroit  Mayor  Roman  S,  Grlbbs,  President 
of  the  National  League  of  Cities,  and  Houston 
Mayor  Louie  Welch.  President  of  the  US. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  commeutlug  on  the 
same  point,  said: 

"Tlie  President  haR  submitted  more  than 
a  btidget.  ,  ,  .  He  has  proposed  a  restructur- 
ing of  the  Federal  system,  a  reorganization 
of  the  Federal  government,  and  a  shifting 
of  responsibilities  to  state  and  local  govein- 
ments.  You  cannot  analyze  this  Budget  only 
in  terms  of  program  dollars.  .  .  . 

"There  will  be  a  massive  transitioii  froin 
one  system  to  another. 

"We  Mayors  have  to  manage  our  cities. 
We  have  programs  and  commitments  to  the 
people  we  .'^erve.  We  recognize  and  support 
many  of  the  President's  objectives,  but  we 
don't  want  tlie  transition  to  fail  because 
of  inadequate  planning  or  funding.  .  .  , 

"(Audi  we  don't  want  the  people  of  our 
Cities  to  suffer  because  they  are  a=ked  to 
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>€ap   a  disproportionate   share   of   attempts 
'-I  fight  Inflation." 

The  Budget  Includes  a  number  oX  refer- 
nces  to  decentralizing  decision  making  to 
f°*-»    and   local    governments     Mayors    and 
city  officials  will  have  to  wait  and  see 
er  this  actually  translates  into  more 
ithority  for  the  sUtes  but  less  authority  for 
"    cities.    Early    signs    are    not    favorable, 
e  is  a  budget  proposal,  for  example,  to 
nnel  funds  for  Sec,  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
the  states,  rather  than  directly  to  cities. 
— -politan  councils  of  governments,  and 
regional  planning  agencies,  as  has  been 
case  so  far. 
The  c»ncept  of  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
embedded  In  the  Budget.  But  the  formulas 
r  fund  distribution  are  not  presented,  nor 
e  the  funding  channels.  Early  experience 
th   LEAA   funds,    which    went    mainly   to 
'♦-  highway  patrols,  with  little  left  over  for 
police  departments,  should  be  remem- 
In  discussions  about  grant  consollda- 
In  the  criminal  Justice  and  all   other 
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In   the   pages   that   follow,    we   trace    the 

Pfogram  and  doUar   impacts  of   the  FY   74 

Budget.    It    can    be    characterized, 

the  city  viewpoint,  as  a  Budget  of  much 

lange,  many  deep  cuts,  and  little  growth. 

^e  drive  to  control  inflation  is  needed,  and 

support  it.  The  cities,  too,  are  being  dealt 

rruel  blow  by  inflation. 

The  deep  cuts  in  the  Budget  wUl   affect 

-'  city  programs.  These  cuts  wUl  be  felt 

and  sharpest   by  minority  groups  and 

poor,  and,  therefore,  will  hurt  cities  as 

whole.  Mayors  and  other  city  officials  will 

■e  to  bear  the  brunt  of  public  reaction  to 

phase-out  and  stretch-out  of  those  pro- 

rims.  It  will  be  small  comfort  to  them  that 

sgrams  in  other  sectors  also  are  being  cut. 

The  long-run  support  of  citv  governments, 

d  of  their  taxpayers,  for  the  needed  Inter- 

ciremmental   reforms   will  depend   on   how 

'  11  the  transition  to  the  new  grant  system 

managed  and  funded.  Momentum  has  been 

Mding  In  the  complex  urban  programs  that 

Intended  to  deal  with  real  human  needs 

that  momentum  is  lost,  then  money  would 

saved.  It  Is  tr\ie.  But  the  viability  of  cities 

y   be   lost,   as   well.    That    would    be    too 

'  t  a  price  to  pay. 

CENTRAL  REVENIE   SHARING 

fate   and   local   governments   worked   re- 

Messly  last  year  with  the  Administration 

the  Congress  to  fashion  a  general  reve- 

sharing  law  that  would  relieve  the  con- 

t  push  for  higher  property  taxes  created 

growing  demands  for  governmental  serv- 

!  deliverable  at  the  local  level.  Cities  espe- 

ly  felt  the  bind  because  they  depend  on 

prcjperty    taxes,    a    slow-to-grow    source    of 

e.  They  hare  been  forced  to  provide  a 

•  level  of  ser\iccs  beeaxise  of  the  verv 

nature  of  urbanization. 

August,     1969    at    the    White    House, 
iors.  county  officials.   Governors  and  the 
'"'''""'"'    reached    agreement     to    support 
revenue     sharing.     They     explicitly 
ed  that  general  revenue  sharing  was  not 
ie  a  substitute  for  ongoing  Federal  cate- 
-*cr.l  programs. 
insistent    with    this    understanding,    the 
in  his  Budget  Message  cites  reve- 
sharing    as   something   that   "will    help 
and    local    governments   avoid    higher 
'  Unfortunately,  in  other  parts  of  the 
Butjget  and  in  the  material  prepared  by  Fed- 
departments  to  accompany  their  budget 
Bngs.    the    President's    promise    to    the 
■ors   and   Governors   has   been   breached. 
;nue  sharing  is  cited  as  a  substitute  for 
( gorical  programs. 
E  tplalnlng  the  termination  of  grants  for 
""*      community     action     programs,     the 
;  states: 
k  constituencies  of   Individual   comniu- 
1  !S  desire  to  continue  providing  financial 
support  to  local  community  action  agencies, 
and  special   revenue  sharing   funds 
coti^d  be  used." 


Tlie  rationale  given  for  phoi^ing  out  open 
space  land  programs  reads: 

■Provioion  of  local  open  space  is  a  low 
priority  use  for  Federal  resources,  since  bene- 
fits accrue  to  locaj  residents  and  should  be 
supported  from  local  financial  resources 
Local  communities  may  continue  to  provide 
public  open  space  through  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral shared  revenues." 

The  HEW  briefing  materials  cover  the  cut- 
off of  grants  for  public  libraries  as  follows: 
"With  the  Increasing  availability  of  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  funds,  it  Is  expected 
that  states  and  localities  will  be  able  to 
continue  the  most  promit^ing  projects  and 
programs  formerly  supported  by  Federal 
categorical   assistance   programs  ' 

While  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the 
proposed  budget  cuts  would  not  have  oc- 
curred if  general  revenue  sharing  had  not 
been  enacted,  it  is  distressing  to  read  that 
Federal  officials  rationalize  cuts  in  categorical 
programs  because  of  the  availability  of  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing.  We  hope  the  President 
and  his  staff  will  bring  the  promise  of  Au- 
gust, 1969  to  the  attention  of  all  Federal 
policy  makers. 

With  the  magnitude  of  cutcj,  rescissions  and 
terminations  of  Federal  categorical  programs 
proposed  in  the  FY  74  Budget,  the  cities 
will  find  themselves  far  behind  their  posi- 
tion last  year,  before  general  revenue  sharine 
was  enacted. 
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Special  revenue  sharing  and  grant  consoli- 
dation 
As  part  of  his  program  to  "revitalize"  our 
federal  system  the  President  again  proposes 
the  creation  of  .special  revenue  sharing  pro- 
grams In  the  1974  Budget  Seventy  categori- 
cal grant  programs  are  to  be  grouped  under 
four  subjects:  education,  law  enforcement, 
urban  community  development  and  man- 
power   training. 

Special  revenue  sharing  budget  authority, 
first  full  year 

Description:  ;„  biUioiu 

Urban  community  development $2.3 

Education ""     35 

Manpower   training 13 

Law  enforcement "       [g 

Total    X9 

Some  $6  9  billion  Is  proposed  for  special 
revenue  sharing  the  detaUs  of  which  are  dis- 
cussed below  with  the  analyses  of  the  pro- 
posed budgets  for  the  programs  they  incor- 
porate. 

The  terminology  "special  revenue  sharing" 
is  often  confused  with  "general  revenue 
sharing",  and  the  distinction  between  the 
former  and  block  granu  is  also  difficult  to 
explain.  The  three  can  be  distinguished  by 
their  relative  freedom  from  requirements. 
General  revenue  sharing  provides  funds  to 
be  used  at  local  discretion  without  strings, 
distributed  according  to  a  formula  and  with- 
out  need   for  an  appncation. 

Special  revenue  sharing  may  have  a  for- 
mula, it  ma:-  require  an  application,  and  the 
funds  must  be  spent  within  a  broad  subject 
area,  such  a.s  law  enforcement,  but  no  prior 
Federal  approval  is  required  to  use  It  for  any 
of  a  large  number  of  activities  under  that 
heading. 

Block  grants  will  require  an  application. 
mr.y  require  prior  Federal  approval,  will  be 
subject  to  more  Federal  control  over  pro- 
pram  details  than  special  revenue  sharing 
but  far  less  than  the  old-fashioned  cate- 
gorical programs  for  which  a  Federal  official 
must  approve  everything  from  the  cost  of 
the  land  to  the  style  of  the  housing  and  its 
plumbing. 

crrv  srRPiusEs  (so-called) 
One  notion  that  pained  currency  in  Wash- 
ington while  the  Budget  was  being  compiled 
was  that  state  and  local  government's  are 
both  accumulating  .stirplti.=es.  There  was  talk 
that  general  revenue  sharing  would  cause 
great   surpluses   in  state    and   local   govern- 
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ments  whUe  '•impoverishing"  the  Federal 
government.  This  is  very  misleading  talk. 
There  are  four  fallacies  In  such  reports, 
nrst,  they  are  from  data  which  lumps  to- 
gether states  and  local  governments,  includ- 
ing counties  and  Independent  districts  The 
data  do  not  depict  the  cities'  poeltlons  alone 
If  the  states  have  large  surpluses— and  many 
do— their  city  deficlta  ar»  subtracted  out  and 
lost  In  the  aggregation.  But  state  surpluses 
will  not  pick  up  city  garbage. 

Second,  the  daU  in  the  report*  combine 
social  insurance  funds  with  operating  funds 
Surpluses  have  grown  steadily  In  employee 
retirement  and  cash  sickness  compensation 
funds.  But  social  Insurance  funds  are  not 
available  for  use  except  for  their  special  pur- 
poses. The  cities  cannot  hire  personnel  with 
money  from  pension  plans. 

Third,  these  reports  Ignore  the  fact  that 
the  daU  they  cite  oome  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis 
v.here  the  definition  of  surplus  Is  based"  on 
the  national  Income  accounting  (NIA)  con- 
cept and  not  on  Income  and  expenditures  as 
shown  In  city  budgets.  NIA  includes  money 
spent  on  goods  and  services.  But  city  and 
state  land  purchases,  for  example,  are  not 
considered  purchases  contributing  to  the 
gross  national  product  which  Is  part  of  NIA. 
While  they  are  shown  as  expenditures  In  a 
city's  budget,  land  purchases  are  excluded 
from  the  national  Income  accounts.  The 
city  cannot  spend  the  money  twice. 

Fourth,  according  to  Department  of  Com- 
merce sources,  national  income  accounting 
does  not  provide  a  good  measure  of  the  fi- 
nancial health  of  states  or  local  goyermnents. 
It  was  not  Intended  to.  It  Just  measures  the 
contrlb\itlon  of  various  types  of  activities  to 
the  total  national  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. The  city  health  center  can't  take  some- 
one s  temperature  with  a  gasoline  gauge. 

The  October  1972  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness, published  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEAl, 
Is  often  quoted  as  the  source  of  Information 
about  state  and  local  surpluses.  Unfortu- 
nately, some  who  cite  it  Ignore  quallflcatlcns 
that  were  properly  included  In  that  report. 
One  caveat  that  ought  to  be  emphasized 
states: 

"It  should  be  recognized  that  even  though 
the  aggregate  budget  position  has  Improved, 
many  Individual  states  and  localities  con- 
tinue  to  face  severe  fiscal  problems." 

Wliat  Is  the  picture  in  the  long  run?  The 
Bureau  report  includes  this  caution  on  pro- 
jections : 

"Although  the  fiscal  outlook  for  state  and 
local  governments  Is  brightening,  there  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  extremely  large 
.surpluses  suggested  for  the  long  run  by  some 
recent  studies  may  not  he  realized.  Expendi- 
ture growth  is  likely  to  pick  up  and  the 
growth  of  receipts  other  than  from  revenue 
sharing  may  be  slowed." 

This  last  point  becomes  clearer  In  view  of 
the  way  that  states  and  local  governments 
pa  about  making  up  their  budgets.  Most  are 
required  by  law  to  balance  their  books  each 
year.  So,  in  many  cities,  a  year-end  fiscal 
surplus  is  a  legal  requirement,  rather  than  a 
revenue  windfall. 

BUDGET    HIGHLICHTS 

Drug  abuse 

Funding  levels  will  be  about  the  same  in 
FY  74  as  In  FY  73.  Prevention  activity  re- 
sponsibility will  be  assumed  more  and  more 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
(NIMH).  Spending  on  law  enforcement  will 
go  up. 

Education 

Education  funding  levels  will  be  cut  $277 
million.  Title  I  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  (ESEA)— targeted  on  disad- 
vantaged children — aid  to  Federally- Impact- 
ed school  districts,  vocational  education,  and 
some  other  programs  are  to  be  "folded  into" 
what  the  Administration  calls  Education 
Special  Revenue  Sharing   (grant  consollda- 
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tlon).  Library  Services  aid  Is  to  be  ended. 
Head  Start  will  be  somewhat  Increased.  Pol- 
low  Through  will  be  phased  out. 
Environment 
Congress  has  authorized  bvidget  authority 
of  $11  billion  for  FY  73  and  FY  74  for  con- 
struction  of   municipal   waste   water   treat- 
ment and  water  pollution  control  facilities. 
The  President  says  he  will  permit  obligation 
of  only  (5  billion  for  that  purpose.  Federally 
supported  solid  waste  management  projects 
will  be  virtually  ended.  Federal  grants  for 
open  space  will  be  more  than  halved. 
Health 

Facilities  construction  programs  for  hospi- 
tals (Hill-Burton)  and  community  mental 
health  centers  will  not  be  renewed.  Com- 
prehensive health  planning  spending  will  be 
Increased  somewhat.  The  Center  for  Disease 
Control  targets  venereal  disease  for  major 
effort — but  Its  budget  will  be  cut  15%.  Com- 
prehensive health  project  funding  will  re- 
main level.  Programs  to  deal  with  rats  and 
lead-based  paint  poisoning  face  eventxtal 
phase-out. 

Housing   and   community   developm^ent 

The  budget  for  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  is  down  36% 
in  new  appropriations  requested  and  26%  In 
new  program  commitments  from  PTT  73. 
Urban  renewal,  Model  Cities,  open  space, 
neighborhood  facilities,  rehabilitation  loans, 
basic  water  and  sewer  grants,  and  public  fa- 
cility loans  all  are  proposed  for  consolida- 
tion into  what  the  President  calls  Urban 
Community  Development  Revenue  Sharing. 
The  Budget  asserts,  but  does  not  substanti- 
ate, that  there  will  be  enough  money  In  the 
pipeline  to  support  urban  renewal  and  Model 
Cities  until  the  block  grant  program  is  to 
begin  In  July,  1974.  Sec.  701  Comprehensive 
Planning  funds,  a  mainstay  of  regional  coun- 
cils, will  be  funneled  through  Governors,  in- 
stead of  going  directly  to  cities  and  metro- 
politan areas.  The  Budget  shows  no  funds 
available  for  new  housing  commitments  in 
the  next  17  months. 

Law  enforcement 

Tlie  funding  level  next  year  is  up  4 ':^  from 
this  year.  The  President  proposes  to  consoli- 
date   law    enforcement    assistance    (LEAA) 
grants  into  Special  Revenue  Sharing. 
Manpoicer 

The  Administration  will  not  ask  extension 
of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act,  which 
would  wipe  out  the  Public  Employment  Pro- 
gram (PEP).  The  President  wants  to  create 
Manpower  Special  Revenue  Sharing,  but  he 
plans  to  do  so  administratively  rather  than 
seek  new  Congressional  authority.  The 
Budget  asks  for  no  summer  youth  program 
funds,  saying  that  cities  will  have  to  fund 
such  efforts  from  Special  Revenue  Sharing. 

Ofpce  of  Economic  Opportunity   (OEO) 

The  agency  Is  to  be  dismantled,  commtmlty 
action  agency  operations  support  to  be 
halted,  and  funds  for  OEO-managed  research, 
health,  community  economic  development, 
migrant  workers,  and  legal  services  to  be 
transferred  to  other  Federal  agencies. 
Whetner  a  local  Community  Action  Agency 
will  continue  to  operate  in  FY  74  will  be  up 
to  local  governments. 

Transportation 

Urban  mass  transportation  will  be  funded 
at  $1  billion,  about  the  same  as  in  FY  73; 
obligations  for  capital  facilities  wUl  increase 
slightly.  Highway  programs  for  urban  areas 
v.ill  be  funded  at  $800  million  in  FY  74,  com- 
pared to  $645  million  this  year.  Grants-in-aid 
for  airports  will  stay  at  the  same  level  as 
this  year. 

Veterans 
No  appropriation  is  requested  for  the  Vet- 
erans Cost  of  Instruction  provision  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,   thus  ending   a   key 
means  of  making  the  GI  Bill  v.ork  in  cities. 


Welfare 
Increases  In  Social  Security,  adult  public 
assistance,  and  medical  assistance  cash  pay- 
ments will  be  somewhat  offset  by  cuts  in 
managed  social  services  programs,  including 
those  for  the  elderly. 

Drug  Abuse' 

Since  figures  for  1973  obligations  for  drug 
abuse  prevention  activities  were  not  given, 
a  complete  comparison  between  1973  and 
1974  cannot  be  made.  However,  a  spokesman 
at  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  has  Indicated  that  while  some 
funds  will  be  transferred  among  agencies, 
funding  levels  for  both  years  will  be  ap- 
proximately the  same.  In  1973  the  total 
effort  amounted  to  $783.6  million  and  in 
1974  it  wUl  total  $784.7  million.  An  exception 
will  be  project  grants  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  (NIMH)  which  will 
Increase  to  $169.4  million. 

The  Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
will  be  allowed  to  expire  on  June  30,  1973. 
It  has  been  emphasized,  however,  that 
staffing  grant  commitments  to  existing  cen- 
ters will  be  honored  between  now  and  1980. 

NIMH  will  increasingly  handle  most  of  the 
drtig  abuse  prevention  activities.  One  of  the 
major  activities  in  1974  will  be  an  assessment 
of  ongoing  treatment  and  prevention  pro- 
grams. Those  considered  necessary  and  effec- 
tive will  be  transferred  to  NIMH.  Such  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
treatment  projects  are  specifically  designated 
for  transfer.  OEO  programs  will  also  be 
transferred  to  NIMH. 

The  states  will  have  greater  Influence.  The 
contract  mechanism  for  purchasing  addi- 
tional treatment  capacity  from  competent 
sources  wll  be  expanded.  "These  contracts  will 
be  executed  through  the  states,  when  pos- 
sible, to  be  distributed  according  to  need. 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

Total  obligations  in  drug  abuse  law  en- 
forcement were  $228  million  in  1973  and 
estimated  to  be  $257  million  in  1974. 

Two  agencies  in  Department  of  Justice. 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  and  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  En- 
forcement (ODALE)  affect  cities  the  most 
directly.  LEAA's  obligations  were  $36.3  mil- 
lion in  1973  and  are  estimated  to  be  $44  1 
million  in  1974.  ODALE's  were  $2.2  million  In 
1973  and  are  estimated  to  be  $6.7  million  in 
1974.  LEAA's  Treatment  Alternatives  to  the 
Street  Crime  program  is  operational  in  three 
cities.  Up  to  19  cities  may  be  participating  in 
1974. 

DRUG    ABUSE    PREVENTION 

Obligations  specifically  earmarked  for  drug 
abuse  prevention  programs  will  be  $419  mil- 
lion in  1974.  Of  this  amount.  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  will  have  more  than 
half,  $242  million,  as  it  has  had  in  previous 
years. 

Other  agencies  which  have  particular 
relevance  to  local  programs  are  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  with 
$67.2  million  and  LEAA  with  $1.3  million. 

Almost  $100  million  will  be  requested  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

Obligations  for  other  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion programs  such  as  bloc  grant  and  financ- 
ing programs  will  be  $109  million  in  1974. 

In  all  program  areas  NIMH  will  have  the 
greatest  amount  of  fimds.  The  breakdown  by 
program  is  as  follows: 

Treatment  and  rrJiabilitation 
$1974  obligations  will  be  $274  million. 
Research 

1974  obligations  will  be  $64  niilllon. 

Training 
1974  obligations  will  be  5>2.3  million. 


Planning  and  coordination 
T974  funding  is  estimated  at  $29  million. 
In  7973.  $15  million  was  provided  to  the 
States  for  comprehensive  planning  and  pre- 
vention activities  and  this  amount  will  bj 
matched  in  1974. 

Education  and  information 
1974  obligations  will  be  $21.5  million. 

£ra/iiafion 
1974  obligations  will  be  $8  million. 

Economic  Development  Administration 

The  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion (EDA)  will  be  terminated  by  June  'M'. 
1973.  and  much  of  its  work  taken  over  h  ■ 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  if  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  Is  put  into  effect.  Involved  la 
the  shift  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  whlcii 
now  houses  EDA,  Is  $200  million  for  com- 
munity, commercial,  and  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  $110  million  for  commercial  facil- 
ities in  FY  74. 

The  Administration  originally  proposed  to 
consolidate  these  and  similar  programs  under 
the  timbrella  of  rural  development  special 
revenue  sharing,  but  this  plan  has  been 
shelved.  Instead,  the  Budget  proposes  to 
shift  EDA  activities  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  "as  part  of  Its  activities  under 
the  Rural  Development  Act." 

The  Budget  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  loan  programs 
will  increase  30';  or  $600  million  to  stmui- 
late  private  Investment  in  economic  devel- 
opment. And  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is 
to  provide  $25  million  for  Indian  projects 
similar  to  EDA  kindred  programs  for 
Indians. 

The  Administration  .says  it  will  make  $08  2 
million  available  In  FY  73  to  phase  out  EDA 
FY  73  funds  will  permit  financing  of  pro- 
jects that  already  are  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  planning. 

TABLE      EDA  (.-ECONOMIC      DEVELOPMENT      AOMIIJIS- 
TRATION  (EDA) 

IDollars  in  millions) 


Fiscal 
year 
1972 


Fiscal 
year 
1973 


Fisca 
year 
1974 


Cliaiifie 


ProBraai  level.. 
Outlay 


J2M.2       J3M.2  0         -$2U.  2 

165.8         267.0        J230.7  -36.3 


Tlie  Federal  Involvement  in  Regional  Ac- 
tion Planning  Commissions  also  is  to  be  com- 
pleted by  June  30.  1973.  though  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  will  continue 
to  operate  under  separate  legislation. 

The  Budget  calls  for  no  reduction  of  previ- 
ously made  grants,  contracts,  or  awards  in- 
volving the.se  multistate  commissions.  If  the 
participating  states  wish  to  keep  the  com- 
missions alive,  they  may  do  so  under  their 
own  auspices. 

Moreover,  the  Department's  Budget  iirief- 
Ing  materials  say  that,  in  addition  to  rcveiun' 
sharing  funds,  an  extra  $10  million  is  bein^- 
requested  for  HUD's  planning  and  manage- 
ment assistance  programs  so  that  states  may 
use  that  sum  to  support  their  participation 
in  the  commissions. 

TABLE  EOA  II      REGIONAL  ACTION 
PLANNING  COMMISSIONS 


■Dollars  in  millions! 

Fiscal 
year 
1972 

Fiscal 
year 
1973 

Fiscal 
year 
1974 

Chai^fce 

Program  level 

Outlay 

J37.7 
27.2 

$«  5 

36.6 

0 
J20.0 

-$44.  5 
-16.6 

•Funds  for  alcoholism  treatment  are  dis- 
cussed under  the  section  dealing  with  health. 


Education 
The  stated  assumption  behind  the  Admin- 
istration's budget  request  for  the  Office  of 
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E  iucatlon  (OE)  is  that  elementary  and 
S€;ondary  education  Is  a  responsibility  of 
St  ites  and  localities  and  that  the  proper 
Federal  role  Is  that  of  research  and  In- 
n(  vation.  Cutbacks  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ci  dary  education  programs,  decentralization 
ar  d  decategorizjiticn  through  education 
ppclal  reveniie  sharing,  and  increased  fund- 
for  higher  education  are  the  major 
thk-usts  of  the  OE  Budget. 

[n  Its  attempt  to  hold  spending  down,  the 
ministration  is  sending  to  Congress  a 
ised  FY  73  budget  for  education.  This 
imate  requests  reductions  totaling  $128 
llion.  It  not  only  reduces  the  budget  re- 
qijest  for  programs  which  have  not  yet  re- 
ved  an  appropriation,  it  also  requests 
Qgress  to  withdraw  some  funds  that  have 
ahjeady  been  appropriated.  (This  negative 
ap  jropriatlon  Is  called  a  "recission,")  In- 
V  ded  in  the  reductions  are  $12  million  for 
Title  I  aid  to  disadvantaged  children 
and  $3  million  for  the  Library  Serv- 
program  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ar|  Education  Act  (ESET),  $36  million  in 
Educational  Development,  and  $44  million  In 
Hi  ;her  Education.  The  revised  FT  73  re- 
qu;st,  however,  also  asks  for  an.  additional 
$1,120  million  for  the  Basic  Opportunity 
Gr  ints  programs,  which  received  $558  mil- 
lie  1  in  a  supplemental  appropriation  last 
far. 
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e  FY  74  budget  request  for  OE  programs 
$5,098  million,  which  is  $277  million 
than  the  revised  FY  73  budget  estimate 
$183  million  less  than  the  FY  72  budget, 
ucation  special  revenue  sharing,  which 
Id  consolidate  the  major  elementary  and 
ndary  education  programs,  is  again  pro- 
poled  as  a  priority,  but  at  a  funding  level 
lo^er  than  last  year.  There  are  several  rea- 
for    this    reduced    request.    First,    two 
pr(^ams — Library  Services  and  Strengthen- 
State  Departments  of  Education — are  not 
this    year.    Second,    the    Impacted 
program  is  being  substantially  reduced 
the  elimination  of  the  "B"  program  which 
Ides  money  for  children  whose  parents 
but  do  not   live  on   Federal   property, 
no    hold-harmless    funds    are    pro- 
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of  the  other  programs  to  be  replaced 
education    special   revenue    sharing    In- 


cluding ESEA  Title  I  are  to  be  kept  at  the 
revised  FY  73  level. 

While  Library  Services  and  Strengthening 
State  Departments  of  Education  are  not  in- 
cluded in  special  revenue  sharing,  they  are 
to  be  terminated  in  their  form  as  categorical 
programs.  The  rea.son  given  for  eliminating 
the  former  program  Ls  the  Administration's 
desire  to  focus  on  the  broad  educational  ob- 
jectives of  special  revenue  sharing.  It  is  ar- 
gued that  special  revenue  sharing  funds 
could  be  u.-.ed  for  school  libraries.  The  rea- 
son given  for  terminating  the  other  program 
is  that  the  states  should  be  able  now  to 
maintain  their  own  agencies. 

Other  programs  which  are  to  be  termi- 
nated, phased  out.  or  substantially  reduced 
include:  Public  Libraries.  Follow  Through, 
and  special  programs  tuider  the  category  of 
Educational  Development,  including  some 
training  programs  under  the  Education  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act,  Dropout  Preven- 
tion, Drug  Abu.se  Education,  Environmental 
Education  Project.5.  and  Health  and  Nutri- 
tion Projects.  Tlie  Public  Libraries  program 
is  being  eliminated  because  it  Is  believed  that 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
states  in  providing  library  funds  and  because 
thev  are  e.^ipected  to  continue  to  do  .so  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  availability  of  general 
revenue  sharing.  Follow  Through  Is  to  be 
phased  out  over  the  next  few  years  because 
It  Is  believed  that  sufficient  attention  has 
been  focused  on  this  problem  and  that  states 
and  localities  will  continue  to  work  Ln  this 
area.  Local  support  Is  also  expected  for  Drug 
Abuse  Education. 

While  a  number  of  elennentary  and  second- 
ary education  proi^ranis  have  been  reduced, 
Adult  Education  special  projects,  Education 
for  tlie  Handicapped  special  projects.  Teacher 
Corps,  Right-to-Read  remain  at  approxi- 
mately the  FY  73  level.  Head  Start  increases 
slightly.  The  Bilingual  Education  program  is 
coiitii:ued  at  the  revised  FY  1973  level,  which 
is  a  reduction  of  about  $6  million  from  last 
year's  FY  73  estimate.  However.  Bilingual 
Education  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
program  is  budgeted  at  $10  million.  The 
total  FY  74  funding  request  for  Emergency 
School  Aid  Is  $271  million.  This  Is  the  same 
amount  appropriated  by  Congress  for  FT 
73.  but  It  is  substantially  less  than  the  $1 
billion  requested  by  the  Administration  last 

I         TABLE  ED  l.-EDUCATION 
[Budget  authority  m  itxilions  of  dollars) 


year  for  FY  73  and  authorized  by  law  for 
FY  74. 

The  cutbacks  In  elementary  and  secondary 
educ.ition  programs  are  only  partially  offset 
by  increases  in  other  programs.  The  largest 
increases  occur  in  higher  education  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Education.  The  Admin- 
istration Is  emphasizing  aid  to  Individuals, 
partly  at  the  expense  of  Institutional  aid  and 
categorical  training  programs,  by  requesting 
full  funding  for  the  Basic  Opportunity 
Grants,  It  also  is  emphasizing  educational 
research  by  requesting  more  money  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Education,  established 
last  fall, 

A  final  initiative  proposed  by  the  Admin- 
istration is  a  tax  credit  for  pupils  attending 
non-public  schools.  Although  it  does  not  ap- 
pear among  the  OE  programs,  It  would  pro- 
vide an  additional  $300  million  in  FY  74  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education. 

COMMENT 

The  Impact  of  the  FY  74  budget  request  on 
cities  is  somewhat  difficult  to  assess  at  this 
time  because  the  details  of  the  education 
special  revenue  sharing  proposal  are  not 
Known.  Folding  vocational  education  into 
.special  revenue  sharing  will  probably  me.in 
the  elimination  of  the  earmark  for  disad- 
vantaged students,  which  has  helped  channel 
more  vocational  education  funds  Into  cities 
since  its  enactment.  The  amount  proposed 
for  educationally  deprived  children  would 
remain  at  the  FY  72  level.  The  fact  that  it 
does  not  Increase  during  a  time  of  rising 
costs  means  an  effective  reduction  In  sup- 
port for  this  essentially  urban  education 
program.  The  funds  for  the  disadvantaged 
under  special  revenue  sharing  wUl  probably 
pass  through  directly  to  localities  as  pro- 
vided In  last  year's  special  revenue  sharing 
proposal.  However,  without  Information  on 
how  children  are  to  be  counted  and  how  the 
distribution  formula  will  work,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  assess  the  impact  of  the  proposal. 

In  terms  of  overall  support  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  it  is  clear  that  the 
reductions  In  impacted  aid  and  special  pro- 
gr..ms  directed  at  urban  education  problems 
and  the  elimination  of  the  library  program, 
will  mean  less  money  for  the  cities  at  a 
time  when  they  are  finding  it  Increasingly 
difficult  to  maintain  an  adequate,  not  to 
speak  of  a  quality,  level  of  education  services. 


Fiscal  >ear— 


1972  actual 


1973  revised 
estimate 


1973  conference 
report 


1974 
authorization 


1974  budget 
request 


lion  special  revenue  sharini; 
1.  Educationally  deprived  (ESEA  I). 


PRO€RAM 


1,597 


School  library  research  fESEA  II) 
Supplementary  services  (ESEA  III). 


90 
146 


4.  Strengthening  State  departments  (ESEA  V) 

5.  Impacted  aid  (A  S  B  programs) 

6.  Education  for  handicapped  (Stale  programs). 

7.  Vocational  education  programs 

8.  Adult  basjc  education  programs... 

9.  School  lunch  program  (OOA) 

10.  Hold  harmless 


33 

613 

38 

475 

51 

244 


EDUCATION 

B.  Cfier  elementary  and  secondary  education  programs: 
1.  Emergency  school  aid 


2.  Bilingual  education  (ESEA,  III). 

3.  Follovif  through  (EGA) 

4.  Education  development: 

(a)  Teacher  Corps 

(b)  Drug  abuse 

(c)  Dropout  prevention...; 

(d)  Othw. ..r 

5.  Handiupp«d-sp«cial  proframs.. 


•93 
"35" 
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10 
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1972  actual 


C.  Public  libraries -.;.r. 59 

D.  Higher  education 1  4ig 

E.  Office  of  Education.. 5  2&\ 

1(5,832) 

F.  National  Institute  of  Education 1.— 

G.  Headstart. .- 369" 


Fiscal  year- 


1973  revised 
estimate 


1973  conterence 
report 


i9;4 

authoruatioo 


1974  budget 
request 


33  85  212  0 

'1.697  1.748 

5,374 5,098 

'(5.886) 

•  110 1555  162 

•393 500  407 


1  Indicates  last  year's  budget  estimates. 

'  Authorization  expires  June  1973. 

J  This  request  is  lor  the  "A"  program;  no  funds  are  requested  lor  the  "B"  projram.  An  addi- 
tional $60,000,000  not  shown  is  requested  lor  children  whtse  parents  both  live  and  work  on  Federal 
piopeity  and  whose  education  is  furnished  by  a  Federal  agency.  It  would  net  be  pail  ol  education 
special  revenue  sharing. 


•  Includes  civil  rights  education. 

'  Funds  provided  in  a  suppieinerilji  appiD(_iidii(jn. 

'  Combined  aulhority. 

'  Jb7£,D00,0C0  pioyideil  m  a  supplemental  appropriation,  balance  still  pending. 

» For  i  years. 


Environment 

The  1974  Budget  for  Federal  environmental 
programs  represents  a  substantial  Increase 
in  anticipated  responsibilities  for  state  and 
local  governments  for  environmental  quality 
and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  Federal  In- 
volvement. 

This  will  occur  despite  an  Increase  In  the 
Environment  Protection  Agency's  total 
budget  authority  from  almost  $417  million  In 
FY  73  to  $515  million  In  FY  74  (excluding 
contract  authority  for  constructing  water 
pollution  control  facilities) .  Outlays  tor  all 
EPA  pollution  control  ancl  abatement  pro- 
grams will  Increase  by  $980  million  In  FY  74 
to  a  total  of  $2.1  billion,  because  of  previous 
commitments  now  coming  due.  But  actual 
new  obligations  will  decrease  from  $5.33  bil- 
lion In  FY  73  to  $4.88  billion  In  FY  74. 

Most  significantly,  the  President  has  or- 
dered EPA  to  allocate  (budget  authority) 
only  $5  billion  out  of  an  available  $11  bil- 
lion for  FY  73  and  FY  74  Federal  grants  for 
construction  of  municipal  water  pollution 
contit)l  facilities.  Federal  air  and  noise  pollu- 
tion control  and  abatement  activities  will 
also  be  cut  back. 

The  Federal  solid  waste  program  will  be 
virtually  terminated,  placing  almost  complete 
responsibility  for  solid  waste  management, 
recycling,  and  resource  recovery  on  local  gov- 
ernment  and   private    industry. 

Federal  grants  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments for  recreational  areas,  parks,  open 
space,  etc.  will  be  more  than  halved. 

There  will,  however,  be  a  significant  In- 
crease In  funds  budgeted  for  energy  research 
and  development  programs,  gain  of  almost 
$240  million  from  FY  72  to  an  estimated  $772 
million  In  FY  74.  A  central  fund  for  energy 
research  and  development  will  be  established 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  non- 
nuclear  energy  research. 

WATFH    POLLUTION 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  made  significant 
changes  in  the  national  effort  to  clean  up 
water  polhitlon.  The  standards  for  water 
quality  and  effluent  limitations  to  obtain 
clean  water  were  toughened;  ri^'id  deadlines 
were  Imposed;  more  activities  were  declared 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance. 

To  show  the  high  priority  of  clean  water, 
Congress  raised  the  Federal  share  of  con- 
struction grants  to  a  mandatory  75'7c . 

The  Congress  authorized  $5  billion  in  con- 
tract avithority  funding  for  FY  73  construc- 
tion grants,  $6  billion  in  FY  74,  and  $7  billion 
in  FY  75. 

The  EPA  will  allocate  only  $2  billion  for 
FY  73  and  only  $3  billion  for  FY  74,  less 
than  hblf  the  luuds  available. 

EPA  will  obligate  approximately  $8  billion 
between  FY  72-74  out  of  $8.9  billion  In 
available  budget  authority. 

To  reimburse  cities  and  states  that  built 
control  facilities  without  Federal  aid,  Con- 
gress authorized  a  total  of  $2.75  billion. 

Only  $1.9  billion  will  be  obligated  for  re- 
imbursements, and  the  Administration  has 
said  It  will  not  obligate  any  additional  funds. 

To  plan  for  regional  management  of  water 
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pollution  control.  Congress  authorised  up  to 
$50  million  for  planning  funds  In  PTT  73, 
$100  million  In  FY  74,  and  $150  million  in 
FY  75. 

Only  $25  million  will  be  obligated  for  area- 
wide  waste  treatment  management  activities 
in  the  FY  74  Budget.  (See  Table  EN  I) 

SOLID    WASTE 

Continvilng  in  the  directions  set  in  the  FT 
73  Budget,  Federal  efforts  in  solid  waste  man- 
agement, recycling,  and  resource  recovery, 
will  be  again  substantially  cut  back.  The 
EPA  will  request  only  approximately  $5  mil- 
lion in  FY  74  for  solid  waste,  a  budget  reduc- 
tion of  over  $24  million  from  FY  73.  EPA 
will  propose  that  the  only  Federal  role  on 


solid  wa.ste  and  resource  recovery  should  be 
in  the  collection,  handling  and  disposal  of 
hazardous  and  toxic  materials.  All  other 
functions  would  be  passed  on  to  state  aiid 
local  governments. 

Grants  for  planning,  demonstrations,  ai.d 
construction  will  be  terminated  Of  the  $15 
million  appropriation  for  the  J  208  demon- 
stration and  construction  grant  program, 
only  $9  million  was  obligated  in  FY  73,  to- 
gelher  with  an  $11.5  million  carryover.  There- 
fore, approximately  $6  million  will  not  be 
obligated  for  solid  wa.ste.  and  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  EPA  functions. 

Research-development  (R  &  D)  budget  au- 
thority will  be  reduced  to  $2.2  million  ciown 
from  $17  miilion  in  FY  73. 


TABLE  EN-!.-  WASH  TREATNttNT  WORKS 
lln  millioiisl 

Fiscal  year  1972 

Fiscal  year 

1973 

Fiscal  year 

974 

Budget 
authority 

Olil.ga- 
lions 

budgel 

authcnty 

Obliga- 

licr.s 

Budget 

authoiity 

Obliga- 

ticns 

Construction  Brants 

2,000 

787.6 

6,900 
>5,000 

3,  824  . 
500 

3,400 

(') 

3,4UO 

>  The  President  allocated  12  billion  lor  liscal  year  1973,  and  J3  billion  in  fiscal  ycai  1974.  The  budget  reflet's  the  total  allocation  of 
55  billion  ovei  the  2-year  period  liscal  year  1S73  74,  in  liscal  year  197J. 


The  consequence  of  the  failure  to  allocate 
the  full  funds  available — even  though  actual 
outlays  Increase — will  be  the  Inability  of 
cities  to  meet  the  Federal  deadlines  and 
mandates  imposed  by  the  Act.  It  will  also 
mean  that  fewer  cities  could  receive  Federal 
aid,  and  that  the  activities  Congress  de- 
clared eligible  for  Federal  aid  will  go  un- 
funded. 

The  alternative  will  be  for  cities  to  con- 
tinue financing  water  iK)llutlou  control  pro- 
grams without  Federal  assista^ice.  This  has 
been  the  practice  In  tlie  past,  as  cities  fi- 
nanced over  70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  build- 
ing their  waste  treatment  facilities.  Of 
cotirse,  this  will  require  cutbacks  in  otlier 
priority  areas  at  the  local  level,  a  dillicvilt 
choice  for  any  city  to  make.  Either  wa;, .  the 
full  respoiiSibility — and  the  burden — v,M 
again  fall  on  the  naiion's  cities. 

NOISE 

Budget  autJiority  for  EPA's  noise  programs 
will  Increase  in  FY  74  by  $1,621,000,  from 
$2,414,000  to  $4  037.000.  However,  total  au- 
thoi^izations  under  the  Noise  Coiurcl  Act  of 
1972  for  FY  74  amount  to  $8  million.  In  addi- 
tion, the  total  federal  noLse  pollution  control 
and  abatement  effort  will  decrease,  with  the 
amount  obligated  in  FY  74  ($90  million)  less 
than  in  FY  73  ($103  million). 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration funds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment will  continue  development  of  an  "en- 
vironmentally" acceptable  supersonic  trans- 
port for  the  late  1970's. 

LAND  rsE 
The    Administration     will    again    propose 
National  Land  Use  legislation.  Twenty  mil- 
lion dollars  is  requested  in  the  FY  74  Budget, 


tlie  same  amount  pr<.posed  in  FY  73  This 
ainouiu  will  be  sut)stAntiaily  less  than  t.;,e 
Senate  accepted  in  passing  a  lai.d  use  Ui^l 
last  year. 

The  President  signed  into  law  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  Act  of  1972.  The  Nat10u.1l 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  .^gency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  administers  thtir 
program  Tills  prcgram  will  not  be  funded 
ill  FY  74.  other  than  the  position  of  asso- 
ciate administrator  for  the  Off.ce  of  Coastal 
Zone  Man.igenient. 

r.\RKS    AND    RECREATION 

Total  funds  for  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreaficn  would  be  cut  by  $244.5  aiilllon  in 
the  FY'  74  Budget. 

Budget  authority  for  finanrla!  aid  to  state 
a:;d  lcc;il  givernnie;ns  for  city  recreation 
I  all  federally  assisted  or  direct  Federal  proj- 
ects  or  activities — including  historic  preser- 
vation— which  are  located  within  incorpo- 
rated places  of  25,000  or  more  population) 
will  decrease  Ironi  iius  niililon  in  FY  73  ($30 
million  less  than  estimated  In  the  FY'  73 
Budget)  to  $11  million  in  FY"  74.  However, 
direct  federal  activities  U't  city  recreation 
will  again  Increase,  from  $51  m^Ili'in  In  FY" 
73  to  $60  million  In  FY'  74. 

LNLRGY 

O lie  of  six  priority  areas  for  civilian  re- 
search and  development  will  be  provision  cf 
"ariequate  reasonably  priced,  clean  energy." 
Obligations  will  increase  iroin  J337  million 
in  FY  72,  and  $624  million  In  FY  73,  to  $772 
million  in  FY'  74. 

Emphasis  will  be  given  t<r.  sr.;;;ficn  c>f  short- 
term  problems,  particularly  finding  environ- 
mentally-sound utilization  ol  higher  sulphur 
coal.  In  nuclear  power,  the  liquid  nittal  fast 
breeder  reactor  rates  top  priority. 
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ndudes  ^25.000,000  of  contract  authority  to  be  obligated  (or 
sac  208,  areawide  waste  treatment  management  acn.ities 
i^)  000,000  was  auttioiized  lor  fscal  yeai  1373.  '100  000,000 
lo-  'icalyear  1974.(Source:  EPA.) 
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Fiscal  vear    Fiscal  year 

1973  budget   1974  Budget 

authcritr        auiiionty 


Ctiange 


J152.  490 

139.  243 

30.013 

2.416 


J145,  360 

•  192  356 

5.760 

4,037 


-W.  130 

53. 113 

-24,253 

1.521 


Health 

The  1974  health  budget  as  iii  oiher  social 
ram  areas,  proposes  both  a  phase-out  of 
lumber  of  program  activities  and  a  reduc- 
a  In  the  level  of  spending  of  those  re- 
ining. While  the  1973  budget  was  char- 
erized  as  a  "maintenance"  budget  In 
he  ilth,  the  1974  budget  can  only  be  charac- 
I  ized  as  a  "withdrawal"  budget. 
]  ilany  budget  decisions  were  apparently 
on  the  basis  of  the  significant  num- 
of  legislative  authorizations  which  ex- 
thls  year.  Among  tlie  expiring  acts  which 
proposed  not  to  be  extended  are  the 
Burton"  Health  Facilities  construction 
the  Community  Mental  Health 
ters  Act,  Regional  Medical  Programs,  and 
training  programs  in  allied 
hefcltb,  public  health  and  in  meiital  health. 
Ml  ;rant  health  and  the  family  planning  pro- 
of the  National  Center  for  Family 
will  be  funded  under  the  "Partner- 
for  Health"  Act.  The  remaining  health 
tivitles  of  OEO  are  proposed  to  be  trans- 

to  HEW. 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning,  an  explr- 
authority  proposed  for  renewal,  will  show 
light  Increase.   Legislation   fostering  the 
dejelopment  of  Health  Maintenance  Organi- 
llons   (HMO'S)    will  be  reintroduced, 
ho   Public   Health    Service    Hospitals    In 
e  seacoast   cities  are  again  proposed  to 
transferred  to  local  control,  and  St.  Eliza- 
's Hospital,  the  mental  hospital  in  the 
rict  of  Columbia  is  to  be  tran.^ferred  to 
District  Government. 

Center  for  Disease  Control  targets 
disease  as  the  major  1974  effort,  but 
operate  at  a  15  percent  budget  reduction, 
environmental  programs  to  eliminate 
control  lead-based  paint  poisoning  and 
infestation  v/ill  continue  on  a  maUite- 
na*ce  level  In  1974,  with  eventual  phase-out 
pre  posed. 

I  iomedlcal  research  at  the  National  In.stl- 

of  Health  will  show  increases  in  can- 

and  heart  research,  with  reductions  in 

NIH  programs, 
summary,  the  Presidents  Health  budget 
iharacterized  by  the  virtual  elimination 
lonstructlon  programs  and  of  manpower 
ra  ning  (for  all  but  medicine  and  nursing, 
ch  are  substantially  cut  back):   and  by 
presumption  that  State  and  local  gov- 
erntnents  will  assume  a  larger  part  of  the 
fur  ding  of  delivery  programs.  The  only  slg- 
ficant  exceptions  to  this  are  drug  abuse 
vities  and  cancer  heart  research, 
comparative  table  of  programs  of  Interest 
v,'s  : 
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In  millions  of  dollar5| 


1973        1974         Change 


MerlllhMJttl. 


640      1,320  -f680 


'> 


Tlie  $680  million  increase  includes  casts 
beyond  1974  to  stipport  previously  approved 
grants  Rhich  will  ultimately  be  terminated. 
It  includes:  general  mental  health.  $384 
million:  drug  abu.se,  $205  million;  alcohol- 
ism, $47  million. 

|ln  millions  of  dollars 

1973       1974        Change 


Health  service  planning  and  de- 
veiopnnetu 
Comprehensive  health  plan- 
ning     -       -       -- 35 

Regional  medical  prosrams  60 

Health  facilities  constiuction...  8 

H^alili  service?  del.'.eiv. 
Comprene'sue  health  piojects.        110 

Migiant  health 24 

Family  planning 107 

Maternal  anj  child  health...  244 


38 

-)-3 

0 

-60 

2 

-6 

211 

rlOl 

0 

-24 

122 

+15 

244 

0 

The  "increases"  result  from  the  transfer 
of  OEO  projects  and  do  not  represent  new 
money.  No  new  starts  or  increases  are  in- 
cluded. The  MCH  projects  will  be  converted 

to  State  fornuila  grants, 

COMMENT 

-Apparent  increases  in  the  HEW  health 
budget  are  explained  by: 

(1)  Estimating  the  full-term  cost  of  pres- 
ently approved  projects  in  programs  to  be 
pha.sed  out.  and 

(2)  Assumption  of  OEO  health  activities. 
The  most  disturbing  cuts  are  the  virtual 

elimination  of  the  health  facilities  construc- 
tion program  and  the  elimination  of  the 
community  mental  health  centers  program. 
The  Justification  for  ending  Hill-Burton  is 
the  meeting  of  all  needs  for  hospital  beds; 
there  is  no  recognition  of  the  critical  needs 
for  remodeling  and  reconstructing  many  ur- 
ban hospitals,  particularly  those  which  serve 
the  poor.  The  elimination  of  project  grants 
in  alcoholism  will  seriously  impair  the  efforts 
of  cities  in  states  which  have  enacted,  or  are 
about  to  enact,  the  Uniform  Alcoholism  Act. 
Additional  ctits  are  proposed  through  're- 
sci.s.sions",  or  reductions  of  the  1973  budget 
request  or  appropriation.  Because  the  HEW 
appropriation  for  1973  was  twice  vetoed,  there 
is  no  appropriation  from  which  to  "impound" 
health  funds;  but  a  request  is  being  made 
to  reduce  health  funds  $500  million  below 
the  President's  1973  budget  request.  Much 
of  this  reduction  relates  to  facilities  con- 
struction and  regional  medical  programs. 

'  HUD 

Tlie  Administration's  FY  74  Budget  for  tiie 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urbaii  Develop- 
ment proposes  substantial  reductions  in  new 
commitments  in  the  nation's  housing  and 
community  development  efforts  during  the 
next  year. 

The  President  is  requesting  only  .$2  7  bil- 
lion in  new  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment's programs,  down  36';  from  the  current 
fiscal  year's  actual  level  of  $4.2  billion.  Using 
another  measure,  after  dipping  into  unused 
balances  from  FY  73,  HUD  would  have  only 
$3,7  billion  in  funds  for  new  program  com- 
mitments, down  from  this  vear's  level  of  $j 
billion. 

During  FY  73,  Impounded  funds  will  con- 
stitute approximately  16;,  |,$991  million)  of 
the  Department's  total  available  budget  au- 
thority. In  FY  74,  impoundments  will  rise  to 
at  least  21',  ($1  billion  plu.s,  depending  on 
Congressional  Appropriation  Acts)  of  total 
HUD  funds  available  for  new  commitments. 

The  Budget  reflects  action  already  taken  by 
the  Administration  to  freeze  all  new  commit- 
ments under  the  four  major  HUD-assisted 
housing  programs  on  January  5,  1973,  In  ad- 
dition,  the  Budget  once  again  restates  tlie 


Presidents  support  for  consolidating  the  De- 
partment's .seven  major  community  develop- 
ment programs  into  a  single  block'grant,  re- 
ferred to  as  Urban  Community  Development 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  by  the  Administra- 
tion. 

In  FY  74.  all  funds  available  under  HUD's 
Section  701  Comprehensive  Planning  Program 
would  be  channeled  to  the  states,  rather  than 
have  portions  flow  directly  to  cities  and  to 
metropolitan  councils  of  governments  as  is 
the  case  now.  And,  as  part  of  the  President's 
decision  to  dismantle  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  OEO's  Housing  Research  actlvl- 
ties  (totaling  S13  million)  would  be  added  to 
HUD's  Research  and  Technology  responsibili- 
ties on  July  1,  1973. 

To  understand  the  details  of  this  FY  74 
Budget  for  HUD,  it  Is  necessary  to  break  the 
analysis  down  Into  three  groups  of  pro- 
grams—those being  proposed  for  consolida- 
tion Into  the  community  development  block 
grant;  other  community  development,  plan- 
ning, and  research  activities;  and  housing. 

For  the  third  successive  year,  the  pro- 
posed budget  sets  forth  the  Administration's 
support  for  legislation  which  would  con- 
solidate HUD's  major  community  develop- 
ment categorical  grant  programs  into  a 
single  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
(called  Urban  Community  Development  Spe- 
cial Revenue  Sharing  by  the  President). 
Last  year,  the  Administration  supported  the 
inclusion  of  five  existing  programs  within 
the  consolidation — urban  renewal.  Model 
Cities,  open  space  land,  neighborhood  facili- 
ties, and  rehabilitation  loans.  This  year's 
budget  presentation  adds  two  additional  pro- 
grams to  that  package — basic  water  and 
sewer  facilities  and  public  facility  loans.  The 
Budget  also  restates  the  Administration's 
support  for  an  Initial  funding  level  for  the 
new  block  grant— proposed  to  begin  on  Julv  1, 
1974— of  S2.3  billion,  the  same  level  as  was 
recommended  last  year.  Contrary  to  earlier 
reports,  the  OEO  Community  Action  pro- 
gram has  not  been  proposed  for  consolida- 
tion under  the  block  grant. 

Given  this  programmatic  framework,  the 
HUD  community  development  budgets  for 
FY  73  and  74  are  designed  to  provide  a 
transitional  bridge  for  ongoing  local  pro- 
grams from  January,  1973  to  July,  1974. 
when  the  block  grant  Is  projected  to  begin. 
Thus,  with  most  major  Model  Cities  and 
urban  renewal  Neighborhood  Development 
Program  (NDP)  activities  up  for  annual 
refunding  during  the  third  and  fourth  quar- 
ters of  the  current  fiscal  year  1973,  HUD 
proposes  to  fund  them  In  such  a  way  that 
the  local  programs  will  be  able  to  continue 
operating  through  June  30,  1974.  The  Budget 
document  argues  that  sufficient  Model  Cities 
fttnds  already  exist  and  that  only  $137,5  mil- 
lion additional  urban  renewal  dollars  will 
be  nece.ssary  to  accomplish  this  objective. 
The  Budget  does  not  contain  adequate  detail 
to   substantiate    this   projection. 

Other  community  development  programs, 
which  lack  the  continuing  nature  of  Model 
Cities  or  NDP,  have  already  been  frozen 
(open  space,  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
and  public  facility  loans)  or  will  be  frozen 
on  June  30,  1973  (neighborhood  facilities  and 
rehabilitation  loans).  It  is  significant  that 
the  Budget  announces  the  release  of  $20 
million  in  previously  Impounded  rehabilita- 
tion loan  funds  for  use  during  the  balance  of 
FY  73  in  connection  with  urban  renewal 
projects  scheduled  for  close-out  in  the  near 
future. 

As  a  result  of  thl^roposed  funding  strat- 
egy, the  Administration's  FTT  73  Impound- 
ment balance  for  these  seven  programs  alone 
will  be  $542  million;  a  higher  figure  Is  ex- 
pected for  FY  74  after  the  Congressional  Ap-; 
propriatlon  Committees  have  acted. 
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TABLE  HUD  I.     COMMUniTy  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS 
IDUIais  in  millions) 


3331 


Fistat  year  1973 

Fiscal  year  1974 

C«mmunity  devtiopment 
pioframs ' 

Fiscal  year  1973 

Fistal  year  1974 

Community  development 
proiraiM  > 

Appro-   Estimated 
priation       ebliga- 
(actual)          tioiu 

Carry- 
over 
appro- 
priatKMis 

Appro-   Estimated 

priation       s<>liKa- 

(lequest)          ttons 

Carry- 
over 
appro- 
priations 

Appro-  Estimated 

pnation        cbliga- 
(iclual)           tions     p 

Carry- 
over 
appic- 

.aticns 

Appro-   Estimated 
pnation       obliga- 
(iequt"-t)          tioiis      p 

Catiy- 

cver 

appio- 

nations 

Urban  renewal...... 

1,450         1,450 
>605             605 
>  500           «  100 

ICO            <  50 
40                40 

0 

0 
4U0 

50 
0 

137.5         137.5 
0                 0 

0                 0 
0                 0 
C                  0 

0 

0 

400 

50 
0 

Rehabilitatien  loans 

Subtotals 

Public  tacilily  loani 

•  126             70 

•72 

0               0 

»92 

Model  cities 

Water  and  seyver 

Open  space 

.        2,821          2.315 
NA           »«20 

522 

20 

137  b          137.5 
tiA             0 

542 

Neighborhood  facilities 

<  All  6  existing  categor'ical  community  development  programs  (plus  public  lacihty  loans)  are 
proposed  to  be  consolidated  into  single  commuaity  development  block  grant  (i.e.  special  levenue 
sharing)  program  lo  begin  July  1,  1974  tiscal  year  1975).  Total  annual  progiam  levels  lor  the  7 
eiisling  programs  equals  {2,007 ,0(iO,CCO.  The  block  grant  is  projected  to  begin  at  12.300.000  000. 

'■  {105,000,000  in  unutilized  Fiscal  year  1972  funds  plus  $500,000,060  in  new  tiscal  year  1973 
appropriatiorts. 


'  $500,000,000  available  in  caiiy-ovei  ap^icpn^itiins  In  m  fiscal  veai  1972 
'  Piogiam  adnnnistiatively  liozen,  no  new  conui:it(nen;s  aliei  Jan.  5,  19/3. 
'  {500,000,000  in  caiiy-cver  appicpiiations  ticm  liscsl  yeai  19/i  plus  iJC.OOCl'tt  in  ne*fiscal 
year  1973  appropriations  plus  $6,(iC&,C'00  in  ler'aiinf-nls  Ic  lewoium  lund  Ouiing  tiscal  jreai  1972. 
'  Includes  {16.000.000  in  lepaymems  to  revolvinf  fund  (iunnf  Ircal  »far  !5"3. 
'  Includes  {20,060,010  in  repayments  to  le.olvini-  fund  duiing  libcal  yeai  1974. 


OTHEK  COMMTTNITT   DEVIXOPMENT,   PLANNING 
AND  RSSKARCH    (TABLE  HT7D-n) 

Section  701  Comprehensive  Planning — 
Beginning  with  FY  74,  the  Administration 
proposes  to  funnel  all  Section  701  funds  to 
states,  "allowing  Governors  to  make  sub- 
allocations  to  local  governments  and  other 
eligible  recipients  in  accordance  with  state 
priorities,"  The  national  program  level  would 
be  raised  10%  to  $110  million,  with  the  addi- 
tional funds  also  available  to  states,  par- 
ticularly for  Interstate  planning  activities. 
Under  the  present  program,  37%  of  the  Sec- 
tion 701  funds  go  to  states  (including  15.5% 
which  has  passed  through  to  cities  under 
50,000  population  and  to  counties),  35%  go 
to  areawlde  agencies  and  25%  go  directly  to 
cities  over  50,000.  It  Is  not  now  clear  whether 
this  abrupt  change  In  program  design  can 
be  made  without  statutory  change,  although 
the  present  701  law  does  not  require  that 
HX7D  must  directly  fund  cities. 

New  communities. — The  Budget  proposes 
to  eliminate  future  grant  funds  for  assist- 
ance to  the  development  of  new  commu- 
nities, although  the  guarantee  portion  of  the 
program  would  continue  with  10  new  com- 
munities Elated  for  approval  during  FT  74. 

Research  and  technology  .—The  Budget  rec- 
ommends that  HUD's  Research  and  Tech- 
nology funding  be  raised  from  $53  million  in 
FY  73  to  $71.5  million  In  FY  74.  The  bulk  of 


this  increase  is  accounted  for  by  the  sched- 
uled transfer,  on  July  1,  1973,  of  OEO's  hous- 
ing research  activities,  funded  at  $13  mil- 
lion. $11.5  million  of  HUD's  R  &  T  budget 
would  be  spent  on  further  testing  of  housing 
allowances. 

TABLE     HUD-II.- OTHER     COMMUNITY     DEVriOPMENT, 
PLANNING  AND  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 

|ln  millions  ol  dollars) 


Fiscal  year  1973 

Fiscal  year 

1974 

Other  community 

Esti- 

Esti- 

development, plan- 

Appro- 

mated 

Appro- 

mated 

ning  and  lesearcti 

priation 

obliga- 

priation 

obliga- 

programs 

(actual) 

tions 

letj  nested 

tions 

Sec.  701  compre- 

hensive planning.. 

100.  e 

100.0 

11(].  0 

110,0 

New  coniniunities 

7.5 

7.5 

0 

u 

Community  develop- 

ment training  and 

urban  fellowships.. 

3.5 

3.5 

0 

0 

Research  and 

technology 

53.0 

53.0 

'7L5 

71.5 

'  Bulk  ol  increase  in  piopiam  level  due  to  proposed  transler 
ol  {13  million  OEO  Housing  Research  progiam  to  HUD  on  July  1, 
1973. 

HOUSING     (TABl-E    HUD-DI) 

The  Administration's  FY  74  Budget  rc- 
afbrms  the  winounoed  January  6,  1973  freeze 
on  all  HUD-assisted  housing  programs  and 

TABLE  HUD  Ill.-HOUSIUG 
|ln  millions  ol  dollars) 


detail.^:,  for  the  first  time,  the  size  of  the 
iinpouriCimcnts  resulting  from  the  frre^'e. 
The  Bti'Ifct  !?howE  no  funds  to  be  araHable 
diiring  the  next  17  months  for  new  rommit- 
nieiit--.  although  the  Administration  has  In- 
flicatrd  that  ."lome  low  level  cf  new  con^-ntit- 
ment  would  be  permitted  "to  nieet  statn- 
tor\-  or  rther  specific  program  ccmn.iimenia  " 
$70  million  would  be  used  to  complete  pub- 
lic housing  loan  and  grant  contracts  lor 
new  uniUs  for  which  commitments  were 
made  during  FY  73  or  earlier.  $280  million 
would  be  fpent  on  operating  siittetdies  for 
existing  public  housing  units.  The  Impound- 
ment arising  otit  of  the  freeze  cf  tue  tire-' 
FHA  subsidy  programs  alone — rent  buppie- 
ments.  Section  235  homeowner.'- hip  and  Sec- 
tion 236  rental  as-sistance  housing — wiii  ecjuEl 
$431  million,  an  amount  that  wii:  likeiy  in- 
crease in  FY  74  as  a  result  of  Congresaional 
appropriatioiis. 

A£  might  be  imagined  the  free/*  has  mark- 
edly affected  the  annual  rate  of  new  com- 
mitments for  HUD-as.^iEted  hiu-sing  It  is 
projected  that  commitments  made  prior  to 
the  January  5.  1973  freeze  will  fei^frate  an 
annualized  level  of  "new  starts"  of  250  OCm) 
units.  However,  a.?  the  followinp  tabie  (HUD- 
IV)  shows,  the  level  of  new  commitmer  t.s. 
as  ccmparcd  with  previous  years,  has  declined 
dramatically,  which  will  result  in  reductions 
In  the   'new  start"  levels  begini.in;.   in  FT  75 


Fiscal  year  1973 

Fiscal  year  1974 

Housing 

Fiscal  veai  1973 

Fiscal  year  1974 

Housing 

Contract    Estimated   Carryover 
authority        obliga-      authori- 
availaDle        tions  >        zations 

Contract 

authoiity 
requested 

Estimated 
obliga- 
tions 

Carryover 

authori- 
zations 

Contiact 
authoiity 
available 

Estimated 

oblif.i- 
tions  1 

C.irryover 

aulhoii- 
raficns 

ContrKt   Estimated 

authoiily        obliga- 

requested           tions 

Carryover 

authori- 
zations 

Sec.  235 

Sec.  236 

Rent  supplements 

Public  housing;'  Production. 

»253               33             221 

«263              92             171 

•  75               37               39 

103             103                 0 

0 

0 

n 

70 

0 

0 

P 
<7Q 

221 

171 

39 

0 

Public  housing  '  Manage- 
ment (operating  subsioics 
and  modernization) 

Subtotal 

370 

370 

0 

280           280 

1,064 

t3b 

431 

3;0            350 

431 

'  Freeze  placed  on  all  new  production  commitments  as  of  Jan.  5.  1973. 

:  $£3,000,000  in  unutilized  contract  authority  liom  bscal  year  1972  plus  {170,000.000  in  new 
contract  authority  loi  fiscal  year  1973. 

•  {88,000,CCO  in  unutilized  contiact  authority  from  fiscal  year  1972  plus  {175,000,000  in  new 
contract  authority  foi  fiscal  year  1973. 

<  $27,000,000  in  unutilized  contract  authciily  liom  fiscal  year  1972  f'"S  $4(',0W,nOO  in  new 
contract  authority  lor  liscal  year  1973. 


»  Total  ccntiact  authcttv  available  in  fisc.l  yeai  19^3  e(]•Jale.^  $473, fw"  r,o(\  f,u>ktn  down  at 
lollows  $;e,tiOO,W.fi  in  unutilized  geneial  contract  aulhoiitv  linni  (ixal  ,e?i  1972  plus$l:.0,nor  OOr 
in  newlv  enacted  penrral  ccntiact  iulhoiity  in  hscil  year  19/3  plus  524t.,UuO,000  in  annually 
available  contiact  autliuiily  lor  opeiatmg  subsidies. 

'  This  J?!!,!^!.*.!??  in  fpntral  contract  authority  »»a;  committed  during  fiscal  yeai  1973  01  earlier 
ye.irs  .ind  ■,mII  h.-ive  loan  ,ind  granl  contracts  sipped  duiiof  fiscal  yeai  1974. 


T/^BLE     HUD  IV.— ANNUAL     NEW     COMMITMENT     LEVELS 
|ln  thousands  ol  units) 

Fiscal  year— 


1970  1971  1972   1973 


Sec.  235:  Homeownership 143  142  152  40 

Sec.  238:  Rental.. 132  159  15«  100 

Rent  supplements 40  30  42  29 

Public  housing 102  89  101  46 

Tola!..... ^  417  420  4&3  215 


IMPOUNDMENTS  (T.^ELE  Ht'D-V) 

For  the  third  successive  year,  HUD's  budget 
will  be  subject  to  substantial  fund  holdbacks 
or  Impoundments,  Since  FY  71,  when  the 
widespread  practice  of  impounding  urban 
funds  began,  at  least  16'/<  of  HUD's  available 
budget  authority  has  been  frozen  each  year. 
In  FY  74,  that  figure  Is  slated  to  be  at  least 
21  '7r. .  The  percentage  holdback  will  likely 
be  higher  for  FY  74  after  the  Congressional 
appropriations  are  passed.  If  the  .A.dminibtra- 
tion's  current  Impoundment  practice  con- 
tinues, those   funds  authorized   and   appro- 


priated by  Congress  which  exceed  l:udfct  re- 
quests would  automatically  be  frozen. 

COMMENTS 

Tlie  President's  FY  74  Budget  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Community  Devel- 
opment continues  the  frustrating  trend  of 
the  pa.st  three  fi.scal  roars  of  holding  bark 
the  growth  in  the  .size  of  the  nBttons  com- 
mitment to  solving  Its  housing  and  com- 
munity development  problems  A«  the  cltle« 
enter  the  new  fiscal  year  on  July  1,  they  will 
be  faced  with  a  nearly  complete  shutdown 
of  HUD's  aaeisted  bousing  prog^rajns  and  the 


p  lasin^ut  erf  the  various  community  devel- 
oi  iment  programs,  such  as  urban  renewal  and 
^^odel  Cities. 

TABLE  HUO  V. -IMPOUNDMENTS 
[Dollar  amounts  in  millons] 

Fiscal  year— 


Uf  I, 


an  renewal J215 

and  sewer 200    J500    $400      $400 

ReMilitation  loan 50       72         92 

n  space 50         50 

ic  facility  loan 20        20 

ic  housing 164       78 

J35       83     221       221 

>30       88      171        171 

t  supplements ^  26       27       39        39 


Waer 


Op! 

Puili 


Pu 
23: 
234 
R 


ilii 


To 


3l  as  percent  of  available  budg- 
(  t  auttiority 19 
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February  5,  1973 


pcur.dments  (unused  balances)  1971    1972    1973  19741 


Total. 


£70     826     973       993 


17 


16 


ejifremely 

It 
Bi 

Blx;lc 
pi  igrams 


V 

liffe 

re  vitalize 

gr  int. 


prjve 


wl  ere 


Ultimate  fiscal  year  1974  impoundment  figures  subject  ta 
m  by  congressional  Appropriations  Commatees. 
Cumulative  figure  through  June  30, 1971. 

[n  the  case  of  community  development, 
hcwever,  cities  may  find  hope  In  the  out- 
st  indlng  proposal  to  create  a  successor  pro- 
gr  im,  Community  Development  Block  Grants 
(c  illed  Special  Revenue  Sharing  by  the  Ad- 
m  nistratlon) .  The  Administration's  con- 
tinued strong  support  for  the  proposal  Is 
gratifying.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
was  found  necessary  in  the  President's 
Bi^dget  to  suggest  that  the  reason  for  mov- 
toward  the  Community  Developyment 
Orant  approach  is  that  the  existing 
slated  for  consolidation — such  as 
uifaan  renewal.  Model  Cities,  open  space  land, 
wi  ter  and  sewer,  neighborhood  facilities,  and 
repabllltatlon  loans — have  failed  and  must 
terminated.  Quite  the  contrary,  cities 
r  these  present  programs  as  being  the 
blood  of  their  efforts  to  redevelop  and 
their  communities.  The  block 
,  therefore,  Ls  seen  as  an  important  ex- 
tebslon  and  expansion  of  these  programs  In 
lew  form  providing  greater  flexibility  and 
lo4al  control.  It  is  on  this  basis  that  cities 
once  again  mount  a  serious  campaign 
designed  to  persuade  the  Congress  to  ap- 
the  legislation  quickly. 
Dn  the  question  of  the  transition  from 
cities  are  now  to  FT  75  and  the  hoped- 
beglnnlng  of  the  block  grant,  the  Budget 
dc^iuments  lack  details.  It  asserts  that  suffl- 
nt  funds  are  already  available,  along  with 
additional  $137.5  million  for  urban  re- 
al, to  fund  adequately  all  NDP  and  Model 
ies  programs  through  June  30.  1974.  Wlth- 
more  extensive  figures,  it  is  difficult  to 
this  claim,  although  doubtful  that  this 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  pro- 
Jedted  manner  without  significant  cut-backs 
In  anticipated  local  program  levels. 

rhe  President  plans  to  submit  legislation 
sir  illar  to  his  1971  proposal  to  create  a  new 
pli  lining  and  management  program  in  place 
of  701.  However,  It  Is  unfortunate  that  at  this 
cri;lcal  stage  In  the  process  of  building  a 
ca  >aclty  In  local  general  purpose  govern- 
m(  nts  to  administer  block  grant  legislation, 
th  I  Administration  has  chosen  to  redirect 
th  Section  701  Comprehensive  Planning 
Pri  igram  to  total  control  by  states.  During 
thi  next  18  months,  HXH)  was  planning  to 
ad  ninlster  the  701  funding  mechanism  (par- 
tic  ilarly  as  it  has  lately  been  used  to  fund 
dii  ectly  cities  over  50,000  population)  as  the 
ap  )roprlate  source  for  supporting  local  com- 
pri  hensive  planning  activities  geared  to  pre- 
pa  ing  the  city  for  the  block  grant.  If  the 
Ad  aiiulstration  now  directs  100  ■ij  of  the  701 
funding  to  states,  most  of  which  have  no 
pa  ticular  Interest  or  stake  in  the  success  of 
th<  block  grant,  few  cities  can  reasonably 
exiiect  HtTD  planning  assistance  related  to 
blc  ck  grant  preparations  diu'Uig  FT  74. 
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In  sharp  contrast  to  community  develop- 
ment programs,  the  Budget  presents  a  bleak 
picture  for  future  Federally-assisted  housing 
activity.  The  Budget  not  only  confirms  the 
comprehensive  nature  of  the  current  18 
month  freeze  on  all  FHA  subsidized  and 
HUD  public  housing,  it  also  gives  no  indi- 
cation that  the  freeze  will  be  lifted  during 
FT  74  to  accommodate  the  need  for  Fed- 
erally-assisted housing  funds  so  that  cities 
may  carry  forward  urban  renewal  and  Model 
Cities  activity  HUD  already  has  approved. 

The  Budget's  assertion  that  no  new  funds 
win  be  available  for  new  housing  commit- 
ments conflicts  with  present  statutory  re- 
quirements that  local  community  develop- 
ment plans  and  projects  have  housing  ele- 
ments. Therefore,  such  plans  and  projects 
necessarily  assume  the  existence  of  a  rela- 
tively steady  flow  of  Federally-assisted  hous- 
ing. As  a  result,  the  present  freeze  will  not 
only  severely  restrict  local  community  devel- 
opment options,  m  many  cases  it  will  make  It 
Impossible  for  HUD  to  Insist  on  the  closing 
out  of  existing  xirban  renewal  projects,  an 
expressed  goal  elsewhere  In  the  Budget. 

IN'TERCOVERN MENTAL   PERSONNEL   ACT 

The  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of 
1970  (IPA)  provided  grants  to  Improve 
State  and  local  personnel  administration. 
The  program  was  funded  with  $12.5  million  In 
FT  72  and  $15  million  in  FT  73.  The  request 
for  FT  74  Is  $10  million,  a  decrease  of  one- 
third.  The  actual  operating  level  mider  IPA 
rose  from  about  $3  mllUon  In  FT  72  to  $14 
million  in  FT  73.  It  is  proposed  to  remain  at 
$14  million  for  FT  74. 

L.\w   Enforcement  Assistance   Administra- 

I  TION 

SUMMARY 

The  requested  budget  authority  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
for  FT  74  Is  $891  million.  This  is  basically 
the  same  funding  level  as  LEAA  had  in  FT 
73. 

The  LEAA  authorization,  under  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  FT  73.  The  Administra- 
tion is  proposing  legislation  which  would 
convert  the  current  block  grant  program  to 
a  special  revenue  sharing  program  for  law 
enforcement. 

THE   PROPOSED   BUDGET 

The  requested  budget  authoritv  for  LEAA 
for  FT  74  is  $891,124,000.  This  Is  an  increase 
of  only  4'^'r  over  the  FT  73  appropriations  of 
$855,366,000.  It  represents  a  continuing  de- 
crease m  the  rate  of  growth  of  this  program 
(See  Table  I) .  Two-thirds  of  this  increase  are 
for  Federal  functions,  thus  making  the 
amount  of  funds  available  to  state  and  local 
governments  this  year  virtually  the  same  as 
last  year. 

TABLE  LEAA  I      RATE  OF  GROWTH  OF  LEAA 

APPROPRIATIONS 

(Dollar  amoun!-  in  million',| 


Fisc!!  year 

Appropriation 

Dollar 

increase 

Percentage 
increase 

1969 

$63  ... 

268 

532 

699 

855 

891 

205  ' 

264 

167 
156 
36 

1970 1  .. 

1971    ....i.. 

1972  ...  : 

325 

100 

31 

22 

4 

1973     ....... 

1971 

Since  the  Safe  Streets  Act  expires  this 
June,  there  is  no  authorization  for  FT  74.  It 
should  be  noted  however,  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  FT  73  and  the  requested  budget  au- 
thority for  FT  74  are  each  only  about  one- 
half  the  authorization  for  FT  73  (i.e.,  $1,750 
billion). 

The  planned  distribution  of  the  FY  74 
budget  authority  under  the  Admini.stration's 
proposed  law  enforcement  revenue  sharing. 


as  compared  with  the  distribution  of  FT  73 
appropriations,  is  outlined  in  Table  II. 

As  Table  II  indicates,  special  revenue 
sharing  payments  of  $680  million  are  pro- 
posed to  replace  the  current  bloc  grants  to 
states  and  localities  lor  planning,  law  en- 
forcement, and  corrections  improvements,  as 
well  as  two  activities — ^Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Technical  Assistance — now  admin- 
istered at  the  Federal  level.  The  LEAA  discre- 
tionary budget,  now  $145.2  million  (See  Table 
II,  Categories  2(b)  and  3(b)),  would  be  re- 
duced to  $120  million. 

COMMENT 

The  failure  to  substantially  increase  the 
funding  level  of  the  LEAA  program  will  seri- 
ously impair  the  ability  of  localities  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  reduce  crime  and  to  im- 
prove their  law  enforcement  and  corrections 
systems.  This  Is  true  for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  budget  will  limit  the  funding  of 
new  and  more  effective  anti-crime  programs 
at  the  local  level.  Since  much  of  the  new 
budget  authority  will  be  committed  to  re- 
funding successful  projects  undertaken  in 
the  previous  two  years,  a  less  than  adequate 
amount  of  funding  will  be  available  to  ini- 
tiate new  projects.  The  proposed  reduction  in 
the  LEAA  discretionary  budget  (from  $145.5 
million  in  FT  73  to  $120  million  in  FT  74) 
provides  an  example  here.  A  large  portion  of 
this  budget  will  probably  be  committed  to 
funding  recently  initiated  anti-crime  pro- 
grams. (The  major  program  here  is  the  Im- 
pact Program  In  eight  large  cities).  At  the 
very  time  when  programs  such  as  Impact  are 
likely  to  be  showing  their  success  and  their 
applicability  to  other  cities,  funding  for  the 
extension  of  these  programs  to  other  locali- 
ties will  not  be  available. 

Second,  the  proposed  limitation  on  LEAA 
funding  is  particularly  unfortunate  in  its 
timing.  The  rate  of  growth  of  reported  crime 
in  1972  was  1%,  the  smallest  rate  of  growth 
In  12  years.  And  in  the  last  three  years  there 
have  been  massive  Increases  In  local  criminal 
justice  expenditures.  The  upcoming  year, 
then,  could  well  be  a  critical  one  in  the  Fed- 
eral-state-local effort  to  combat  crime.  For 
the  reduction  of  crime  and  the  Improvement 
of  the  criminal  Justice  system  to  become 
permanent  realities,  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  level  of  Federal  assistance  Is  necessary. 

TA8LE  LEAA  ll.-LEAA  BUDGET,  FY  73  AND  74 
[In  millions  of  dollars) 

Fiscal  year  - 
Categories  1973      1974 


1    Planning  grants  to  States  and  localities     50.0 

2.  Block  action  grants  to  States  and  localities 
to  improve  law  enforcement: 

(a)  Allocations  to  States  by  population . .  480.3 

(b)  Allocations  to  States  or  localities  by 

LEAA  discretion 88.7 

3   Special  grants  to  States  and  localities  to  aid 
correctional  institutions  and  programs: 

(a)  Allocations  to  States  by  population.  .     56.5 

(b)  Allocations  to  Stales  or  localities  by 

LEAA  discretion 56.5  , 

4.  Manpower  development  (includes  LEEP— Law 

enlorcement  education  program) 45.0  . 

5.  Technical  assistance _ 70.0  . 


Total 787.0 

6.  Financial  assistance  for  law  enlorcement  pur- 
poses: 

(a)  Special  revenue  sharing  payments  to 

States  by  population 680. 0 

(b)  Allocations  to  States  or  localities  by 

LEAA  discretion 120.0 


Total 


7.  Technology  analysis,  development  and  dis- 
semination   31. 6 

8  D.'.t3  systems  and  statistical  assistance 31.2 

9.  Management  and  operations 15.6 


800.0 

48.5 
25.5 
17.1 


Total. 


855.4    891.1 


Manpower 
There  will  be  no  request  for  extension  of 
tlie  Emergency  Employment  Act.  The  $2.25 
billion  t^proprlated  for  the  two-year  legis- 
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latlve  effort  will  be  spent  with  $580  million 
of  that  total  to  be  used  for  phase  out  of 
the  program  after  June  30,  1973.  Reasons 
given  for  termination  include : 

1.  Unemployment  Is  falling:  will  continue 
to  fall  to  an  Administration  estimate  of  4.5 
percent  by  the  end  of  calendar  1973.  Need 
is  not  as  great;  emergency  nature  of  prob- 
lem has  subsided. 

2.  Jobs  In  the  private  sector  have  In- 
creased; the  economy  In  general  Is  on  up- 
swing. 

3.  Financial  ability  of  local  governments  to 
meet  demand  for  public  services  has  Im- 
proved— specifically  with  the  introduction  of 
general  revenue  sharing. 

There  will  be  no  request  for  special  man- 
power revenue  sharing  legislation.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  (DOL)  will  act  administra- 
tively to  achieve  the  goals  of  special  revenue 
sharing  and  as  such  will  request  extensions 
of  existing  MDTA-EOA  legislation,  both  now 
scheduled  to  terminate  in  June  of  1973.  The 
Implications  of  this  action  are  significant  to 
cities  as  efforts  at  manpower  decentraliza- 
tion are  addressed. 

There  will  be  no  request  for  any  summer 
program  money,  be  it  the  Neighborhood 
Touth  Corps  (NTC) ,  the  Recreation  Support 
Program  (RSP)  or  Summer  Touth  Transpor- 
tation Program  (SYTP) .  This  too  must  come 
out  of  the  monies  being  folded  into  man- 
power special  revenue  sharing.  An  additional 
option  will  be  provided  that  local  Jurisdic- 
tions can  use  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  (EEA)  monies  for  "phase  out"  of  PEP 
or  for  summer  programs.  This  Is  not  addi- 
tional money;  it  Is  only  another  permissible 
way  to  expend  local  EEA  funds. 

The  proposed  budget  authority  for  man- 
power revenue-sharing  for  FY  74  Is  $1,340 
billion.  This  compares  to  an  FT  72  appro- 
priation of  $1,682  billion,  or  a  reduction  of 
20  percent. 

Comparison  with  FY  73  requires  explana- 
tion since  the  Administration  Is  proposing 
changes  in  the  FY  1973  appropriation  levels. 
The  legislative  basis  for  funds  Included  in 
manpower  revenue  sharing  are  the  Manpower 
Development  Training  Act  (MDTA)  and  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  (EOA).  The  FT 
73  approved  appropriation  for  the  EOA  is 
$829.8  million.  The  FY  73  appropriation  ac- 
cepted by  both  the  Administration  and  Con- 
gress for  the  MDTA  was  $719.6  million.  (This 
appropriation  was  In  the  vetoed  DOL-HEW 
appropriation  bill) .  Thus  the  anticipated  ap- 
propriation for  FY  73  was  $1,549  billion.  The 
Administration  is  asking  Congress  to  rescind 
$283  million  of  the  EOA  appropriation.  It  is 
also  revising  Its  new  request  for  funding 
under  MDTA  for  this  Fiscal  Year  by  reduc- 
ing the  dollar  amount  by  91  million  dollars. 
The  net  impact  Is  a  reduction  in  Fiscal  Year 
1973  figures  of  $375.3  million  or  24  percent 
less  than  what  was  anticipated.  The  "esti- 
mated appropriation"  which  It  Is  now  using 
for  FY  73  Is  thus  $1,174  bUllon. 

Consequently,  the  budget  claims  that  Fiscal 
Year  1974  funds  for  manpower  training  serv- 
ices are  almost  $166  million  larger  than  Fiscal 
Year  1973.  In  fact,  there  will  have  been  a 
13.5  percent  cut  In  Fiscal  Year  1974  from  the 
Fiscal  Year  1973  funding  which  had  been 
anticipated. 

The  $1,340  billion  budget  authority  for 
manpower  revenue-sharing  also  Includes  $40 
million  transferred  from  OEO  to  DOL  for 
Migrant  programs,  thus  revealing  an  addi- 
tional $40  million  reduction  in  comparable 
funding.  This  means  that  the  "real"  reduc- 
tion from  FY  1973  appropriations  Is  over  16 
percent. 

With  the  elimination  of  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  (EEA)  there  will  be  a  reduction 
of  53  percent  In  funds  available  for  job 
creation  and  manpower. 

In  the  budget  briefing  It  was  tacitly  ad- 
mitted that  In  order  to  rescind  the  $283  mil- 
lion of  the  EOA  appropriation,  the  Adminis- 
tration will  continue  the  freeze  on  new  en- 
rollments of   manpower   training  programs 


thus  achieving  the  reduction  even  If  Con- 
gress does  not  act.  In  the  case  of  the  pend- 
ing Manpower  Development  Training  Act 
(MDTA)  appropriation — from  which  $91  mil- 
lion is  subtracted,  the  desired  effect  will  also 
be  accomplished  even  if  Congress  does  not 
act  by  continuing  enrollment  freezes. 

EEA   PHASE  OUT 

In  relation  to  Emergency  Employment  Act 
(EEA(,  the  Administration  has  Indicat-ed  that 
it  anticipates  a  phase-out  of  the  program  by 
the  end  of  calendar  year  1973  or  shortly 
thereafter.  Thus,  it  will  use  all  of  the  $2.25 
billion  authorized,  but  will  extend  the  period 
beyond  the  two  years  of  program  operation. 
Therefore,  there  Is  no  change  In  the  total 
numbers  of  man  days  of  work  provided,  but 
merely  stretching  those  man  days  out  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

ADMINISTRATIVE      IMPLEMENTATION       OF       MAN- 
POWER  REVENUE   SHARING 

The  manpMJWer  revenvie  sharing  budget  for 
FY  1974  ($1,340  billion)  will  be  ■■controlled" 
by  DOL  at  two  line  Items: 

State  and  Local  Programs 

National  Programs 

Programs  to  be  included  among  state  and 
local  programs  will  include  the  following 
categorical  programs:  Manpower  Develop- 
ment Training  Act  (MDTA)  Institution: 
CEP;  JOPS-NAB;  PSC;  NYC  In-school  and 
summer,  and  out-of -school;  and  Operation 
Mainstream. 

National  programs  will  include  Job  Corps. 
JOBS,  Research  and  Development  efforts  and 
Migrants. 

In  addition,  the  responsibility  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  many  national  contracts  will  be 
shifted  to  the  local  level  during  the  Fiscal 
Year.  Apparently,  these  monies  too  must  be 
absorbed  from  the  state  and  local  program 
allocation  over  time.  Specifically,  programs  of 
OIC,  Urban  League,  and  SER  have  been  men- 
tioned. The  political  implications  at  the  local 
level  for  this  action  alone  would  disrupt  an 
orderly  establishment  of  a  local  manpower 
capacity. 

PEP  and  WIN  and  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice are,  of  course,  excluded  from  manpower 
revenue  sharing  entirely. 

The  projected  budget  for  state  and  local 
programs  for  FY  1974  is  $950  million.  This 
compares  to  an  anticipated  FY  1973  appro- 
priation of  approximately  $1,050  million  or 
a  reduction  of  10  percent. 

OTHER  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 

The  WIN  Program,  which  Is  operated 
through  the  states,  will  show  an  increase  in 
Fiscal  Year  1974  to  $534.4  million.  The  Fiscal 

1973  original  appropriation  was  $454.5  mil- 
lion from  which  the  Administration  Is  re- 
questing a  $161.6  million  rescission  similar 
to  that  discussed  above  regarding  EOA  fund- 
ing. Since  WIN  is  operated  through  the 
States,  it  will  mean  a  situation  where  local 
governments  have  limited  control'  over  the 
expenditure  of  such  funds.  Of  the  FY  1974 
proposed  budget,  $49.1  million  Is  slated  for 
public  service  employment,  $56.2  million  for 
on-the-job  training  and  $151.3  million  for 
Institutional  and  other  training  services. 

Health   manpower   funds  for   Fiscal   Year 

1974  will  be  reduced  by  approximately  $151.4 
mUllon  to  a  level  of  $382.2  mUllon.  This  re- 
duction is  accomplished  by  a  $93.0  million 
rescission  of  Fiscal  Year  1973  funds  and  a 
subsequent  reduction  of  $58.4  million  In 
Fiscal  Tear  1974. 

Funds  for  Occupational,  \7ocational  and 
Adult  Education  are  not  included  as  line 
Items  In  the  Fiscal  Tear  1974  budget.  They 
have  been  subsumed  in  the  proposed  educa- 
tion revenue  sharing.  This  Involves  approxi- 
mately $540  million. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunitt 
OEO  is  being  dismantled  and  Federal  sup- 
port for  local  Community  Action  operations 
discontinued. 

There  is  no  request  for  funds  for  the  Office 


of  Economic  Opportunity  for  FY  74  Rather, 
some  segments  of  the  OEO  Program  are  being 
transferred  to  other  agencies  Community 
Action  operations,  which  have  used  the  larg- 
est portion  of  the  OEO  Budget,  become  a 
■local  option."  for  which  no  categorical  Fed- 
eral f\inds  will  be  available. 

Review  of  the  individual  OEO  program 
areas  shows : 

1.  Research,  development,  and  evaluation: 
Projects  and  staffs  will   be  transferred  to 

agencies  wiih  primary  responsibility  in  the 
areas  of  current  OEO  i^^earch  efforts. 

The  FY  74  HEW  Budget  request  Includes 
$23.9  million  to  continue  educational  voucher 
demonstration:  $12  6  million  to  coiitinue  ex- 
periments in  alternative  approaches  to  child 
care,  and  S22  7  niUIion  to  continue  policy 
studies  on  the  causes  of  poverty. 

The  1974  Department  of  Labor  request  in- 
cludes $5  3  millio;  to  continue  OEO  research 
in  the  fields  of  manpower  and  training. 

The  1974  request  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Includes 
$13.4  million  to  continue  efforts  to  test  ways 
to  provide  adequate  housing  for  disadvan- 
taged persons.  The  total  request  for  former 
OEO  research  activities  is  $78  million,  up 
$11.3  million  over  1973. 

2.  Community    action    operations: 
Community   Action  Programs  in   the  past 

have  consumed  the  largest  portion  of  the  OEO 
Budget.  The  1973  Community  Action  obliga- 
tion level  was  $285  million.  There  Is  no  Bvidg- 
el  request  for  Community  Action  Opera- 
tions in  FY  1974.  In  the  words  of  the  Admin- 
istration: 

'Community  Action  has  had  an  adequate 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  value  to  local 
communities.  Little  justification  for  con- 
tinuing separate  categorical  funding  can  be 
Identified.  Evidence  Is  lacking  that  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  are  moving  substan- 
tial numbers  of  people  out  of  poverty  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis.  If  the  constituencies 
of  individual  communities  desire  to  continue 
providing  financial  support  to  local  Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  general  and  speclnl 
revenue  sharing  funds  could  be  used" 

HEW  will  assume  responsibility  for  dem- 
onstration programs  In  Indian  .self-deter- 
mination. $32.1  million  is  requested  in  the 
HEW  Budget  for  this  program,  an  Increase 
of  $9.7  million  over  1973. 

3.  Health  and  nutrition: 

$147  million  for  OEO  health  programs  is 
requested  In  the  HEW  appropriation,  com- 
pared to  the  1973  obligation  of  $165  2  million. 
a  reduction  of  $18  2  million.  When  this  ac- 
count is  transferred  to  HEW.  there  is  a  fur- 
ther cut  of  nearly  $47  million.  The  Admin- 
istration is  asking  for  a  ■'rescission'^  of  $4.') 
million  In  FY  73  appropriations.  The  net  loss 
Is  some  $110  million. 

4.  Community  economic  development: 
The  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise 

Budget  request  includes  $39  3  million  to  fund 
grantees  currently  funded  through  the  OEO 
economic  development  program.  The  1973  ob- 
ligations for  this  purpose  were  $30  7  million 
However,  It  should  be  noted  that  the  OMBE 
budget  for  FY  74  shows  only  a  $10.6  million 
Increase  over  FY  73.  Consequently,  in  pro- 
prams  designed  to  support  minority  business 
enterprise,  there  is  a  net  reduction  of  some 
$28.7  million  in  FY  74. 

5.  Migrant  and  seasonal  farm  workers: 
$40  million  is  inc!ud'?d  in  the  Depanment 

of  Labor  budget  request  for  programs  for 
migrant  workers,  including  fciod  programs 
now  funded  through  the  emergency  food  and 
medical  services  program.  The  1973  obliga- 
tion level  is  $36.3  million. 

6.  Legal  services: 

The  1974  request  of  $71  5  million  is  for  ap- 
propriation to  HEW.  The  Administration's 
intention  is  to  seek  passage  of  legislation  for 
a  Legal  Services  Corporation.  The  1973  obli- 
gation level  is  $73.8  million. 

7.  General  support : 

The  Administration  asks  $33  million  for 
the  General  Services  Administration  to  phase 


'jra.-n  by 
activities 


research,  develop- 
TP.nt,  and 
evalujtion 45  0 

Cjnmunity  action 

oieratiuns 35!. 0 

Heiith  and  nutrr- 

lion... 157.2 

Community  eco- 

noMic  develop- 
ment       25.  g 

i'  grants  and 

seasonal  farn»- 

worket5 36.5 

.esal  services 

program 67.7 


eneral  support 
(liquidation) 18.2 


Total  oblii;a- 

tioni.net 702.4 

■fansfers  to  other 
accounts 33.  3 
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out  OMtstanding  sranls  and  contracts  of  dis- 
continued activities. 

TABLE  OEO  I.-  OEO  OBLIGATIONS,  BY  PROGRAM 
|ln  miHions  of  dollarsi 


1973  Responsible 

1972       e-'i-        1374  agency, 

actual       mate   request  1974 


66,7        78.0    Variou'i 

agencies. 

285.3 Local  option. 

165.?     117.0    HEW. 

30.7        39.0    OMBl. 


36.3 
73.8 


40.0    DOL 

71.5    Independent 
corpora- 
tion. 


18.5       33.0    GSA. 


676,  S     408. 8 
.2 


Total. 


740. 7      676.  7 


COMMENT 

The  loss  of  Community  Action  categori- 
I  al  monies  will  affect  different  cities  la  vari- 
I  >us  fashions. 

The  larger  cities  In  the  nation  have  gen- 
rally  been  the  repositories  of  the  most  con- 
I  eutrated  social  ills.  As  such,  they  have  led 
1  he  way  In  developing  consciousness  of  the 
1  irban  crisis,  and  in  developing  mechanisms 
lor  resolving  It.  They  have  beei_  constrained, 
however,  by  diminishing  resources. 

Many  c^>erational  programs  will  be  closed. 
"he  out-reach  functions  which  non-profit 
(  ;AAs  have  undertaken  for  cities  and  the  use 
<  f  community  participation  components  to 
lielp  decide  municipal  strategies  in  conjunc- 
tion with  representatives  from  the  dlsadvan- 
1  aged  communities  will,  in  all  likelihood,  dis- 
4pp>ear. 

In  smaller  and  rural  communities,  capaci- 
1  les  for  dealing  with  social  and  human  prob- 
l;ms  will  be  especially  affected.  Many  CAAs 
I  ave  served  as  the  social  planning  mechan- 
i  ims  for  local  government  often  on  an  in- 
t  sr Jurisdictional  basis.  Some  Community  Ac- 
t  Ion  Agencies  constitute  the  only  body  capa- 
l  le  and  experienced  in  negotiating  in  the  In- 
t  srgovernmental  himian  resources  system,  as 
a  social  smd  human  resources  grantsman. 
i  Iternative  arrangements  for  continuing 
t  -lese  efforts  do  not  currently  exist. 


RUBAL  rjEVrLOPMENT 

Th©  Department  of  Agriculture  Budget, 
T*hlch  provides  loans  and  grants  for  rural 
tevelopment  activities,  includes  severe  cut- 
tacks  in  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
1-  ouslng  program  (See  Tables  R-U  and  R  - 
in),  and  eliminates  the  funding  for  sew- 
e-age  systems  In  nual  Rrea.s.  On  the  phis 
s  de.  the  Budget  seeks  to  Implement  some 
ftattires  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1  )72.  including  loans  for  community  faclli- 
t  es  and  Industrial  loans  to  small  communi- 
t  es. 

The  rural  waste  dispo.'^al  grant  program 
^as  terminated  on  Jan-.iary  1.  1973.  and  on 
J  me  30,   1973  the  loan  program  in  support 

0  r  waste  disposal  systems  will  be  terminated. 

1  he  AgrlcuUure  Department  program  to  pro- 
V  de  loans  to  communities  to  institute  water 
8  -stems  will  be  continued.  Early  Indications 
a  -e  that  the  water  system  loans  will  be  about 
t:  le  same  level  aa  the  previous  water  and 
waste  disposal  system  loan  program.  This 
would  mean  that  a  larger  number  of  loans 


TABU    R  ;V.--RURAL    DEVELOPMENT    INSURAflCE    FU.'J!) 
[Loan  obligations  in  millions  of  dollarsi 

Fiscal  year  - 
1972        1973  1S74 


Water  and  v.asle  disposal ._.        300         300  315 

Industrial  Oe^relopmeot 200 

Comniuiiily  (acihlies '.'.'..'.'.'.."         ing 


T.ABLE  R-V.     RURAL  DEVELOPMErU  GRANTS  AMD  TECrllij. 
CAL  ASSISTANCE 

|ln  millicns  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year— 
1972    1973      1374 


Graffs  for  community  facilities $10 

Environmental   quality   cost-sharing  and 
technical  assistance •       10 


for  water  systems  may  be  available  through 
the  Agriculture  Department. 

With  regard  to  waste  disposal  systems, 
however.  It  appears  that  smaller  conununi- 
ties  are  getting  short-changed.  The  Admln- 
i.st  ration's  Budget  presentation  indicates 
smaller  communities  can  expect  to  obtain 
crants  for  sewerage  systems  from  the  Water 
Po'.lutlon  Control  Act  funds  adminLstered  by 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  But 
EPA  l.s  putting  emphn.si.s  on  sewsge  treat- 
ment facilities  to  co'ntrol  pollution  and  new 
sewerage  systems  are  being  given  the  lowest 
priority.  Ptirther.  EP.^  Is  focusing  its  primary 
attention  on  cities  over  10,000  population. 
Loans  for  waste  dbposal  .systems "may  be 
available  through  the  Environment;^!  FMnanc- 
Ing:  Authority,  also  e.stabli.shed  by  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Art  Amendments  of  1972. 
The  status  of  this  now  authority  could  not 
be  learned  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
which   is  to  administer  the  prou-ram. 

The  Budget  proposes  .?100  million  in  loan 
authority  to  public  bodies  and  non-profit  as- 
sociations in  cities  up  to  10.000  for  essen- 
tial community  facilities  such  as  fire  halls, 

and  Ore  fighting  eq\iipment,  community  cen- 
ters, ambulance  senices.  Industrial  parks  and  Ta.*NSPORT.*TioN 
the  like.  An  additional  $200  million  in  loati  The  President's  Budget  Message  assigns  a 
authority  is  requested  for  rural  Industrial:-  high  priority  to  urban  mass  transportation, 
zation  assistance  loans  to  public,  private  or  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admlnis- 
cooperatlve  organizations  to  Improve,  de-  tration  will  continue  to  be  funded  in  FY 
velop,  or  finance  busins.ss.  Industry  and  em-  1i  at  basically  the  same  level  as  that  of 
ployment  to  improve  economic  and  environ-     FY  73,  about  $1  billion. 

mental  conditions.  Cities  up  to  50.000  are  Total  obligations  for  highways  for  FY  74 
eligible,  although  preference  is  to  be  given  are  estimated  at  $4.6  billion.  Had  the  high- 
for  cities  under  25  000.  In  addition.  $10  mU-  way  bill  passed  the  92nd  Congress,  highwavo 
Hon  In  grant  authority  is  sought  for  Indus-  would  have  been  funded  at  $6  blUlon  an- 
trial  development  uses.  These  requests  are  nually.  Tliis  would  have  meant  an  additional 
new  this  year  and  are  part  of  the  Rural  Impoundment  of  $1.4  billion  In  highway 
Development  Act  of  1972.  funds. 

No  funds  were  sought  for  annt^al  grants  "^^^  previous  Impotmdment  of  hlghwav 
to  public  bodies  or  planning  agencies  to  pre-  obligations  will  lead  to  an  Increase  In  the 
pare  comrrehen.sive  plans  for  rtiral  develop-  '^^^^^  surplus  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  o:' 
meut  authorized  under  the  Rural  Develop-     ^l;*  bl"ion  ^or  FY  74. 

nieuL  Ate  i^veiop  ,^^^  Budget  Indicates  that  the  Admint- 

tration  will  not  pursue  transportation  spe- 
TABLE  R  I     RURAL  WATER  AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  GRANTS     '^'*'    revenue    sharing,    which     would    have 

merged  tlie  airport,  hlghwav,  and  mass  tran- 
lObligalions  in  millions  of  dollars}  .sit    programs.    Instead,    the    Administration 

- — — will  seek  increased  flexibility  in  the  use  oi 

Fiscal  year-  Highway  Trust  Ftmd  money  for  both  high- 
~  -     way  and  mass  transit  purposes. 

1973         I  1974  URBAN  MASS  TRANSPOHTATION 

Capital  faculties  obligations  will  be  in- 
creased slightly  from  an  FY  73  budget  level 

of   $864  mUlion  to  an  FY  74  level  of  $872 

~~ million.  This  is  a  small  Increase  In  view  c: 

'ProgramterminaiedJan.  1,1973.  tlie  more   than  $4  bUlion  in  unfunded  t.p- 

TABLE  R  ll.-RURAL  HOOS.^OR  DOMESTIC  FARM  LABOR      S^LT for 'inSn^i^^tf  a^p^v^l  ^^^ ^ui^d^ 
[Obligations  in  minions  of  dollars)  ^"S    diu-lng    FY    74.    Technical    studies    will 

. iucrease   from  $34  mUlion   annually   to  $38 

million   annually.   This   is  a   significant   ii.- 
crease  since  FY  72. 
1972       1973      '1974         Research,    Development,    and    Demonstra- 

—     tlons  (R.  D  &  D)  also  shows  a  slight  Increase 

of  about  $7  million  from  FT  73;  however, 
R.  D  &  D  is  considerably  lower  than  that 
projected  In  the  FY  73  Budget,  which  in- 
dicated an  FT  73  level  of  $115  million  for 
H,  D&  D. 

During  this  Congress,  legislation  will  be 
transmitted  by  the  Administration  propcr- 
mg  to  increase  total  contract  authority  by 
$3  bUlion. 

Capital    grants    in    1974    are    expected    t.) 

assist  in  the  purchase  of  5.000  new  buse.- 

215   commuter  rail   cars   and   275   rail   rapiU 

5     cars.   This  level   of  equipment   replacement 

•;  -     a!id  expansion  should  be  measured  against 

'"..     the  roughly  50,000  buses  and  9.000  subway 

^•8     and    elevated   cars    In    use    today — many   of 

them  outdated — and  new  equipment  requlre- 

>  None*loanobligationwillbcincurredunderlhel«w-income     ments.    Construction    and    other   equipment 

housing,  rural  rental  hcu';i''e    and  farm  labor  housms  loan      „:,!    am,^,,r,f    t^    oh„„+    «,=o-         .,,.  .  T,  ^ 

programs  after  Jan.  8.   1973,  pending  an  eyalua'ion  of  tha      ^^^   amount    to   about    $52a   mUllon   of    the 

k-rogranii.  total  capital  grants. 


PIJ""'"g ?.l         0  6 

Development. 40.O       29.4 


Fiscal  year- 


Rural  hoiiSiiig  grants. 


6.7 


0.7 


'  '.Ml  nm  obi. gallons  after  Jan.  8,  1973. 


TABLE  R  III.     RURAL  HOUSING  LOANS 
[OMigations  in  millions  of  dollars) 

Tscal  year- 


1972 


1973 


Riral  housing  site  loan=; _..  1.0  50 

Farm  labor  housing  loans  _  2.7  7^5 

Rural  rental  housing  cans 40.1  30  0 

Low-income  building  loans 1,061,2  650.0 

Moderate-income  building  loans 500.0  l,084!o 


February  5,  1973 
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TABLE  T-I.-URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION,  FISCAL  YEAR 
1972-74 

II  n  millions  of  dollars] 


Administrative  reservations 
(obligations) 

Fiscal         Fiscal  Fiscal 

year  year  year 

year  1972  year  1973     year  1974 


Capital  facilities »510  »64  J872 

Technical  studies 25  34  38 

B,D.&D 61  73  80 

University  research  and 

training ?  ?  o 

Other _______! : 

Total! 604  980  1,000 


tlon  system  are  fairly  allocated  to  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  system."  These  charges  will  be 
primarily  for  airport  security  purposes  to 
pay  for  antl-hljacking  procedures  recently 
announced. 

TABLE    T-III.-GRANTS-IN-AID    FOR    AIRPORTS,    FISCAL 
YEAR  1972-74 

|ln  mlllons  of  dollars) 

Fiscal  year— 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Grants  for  planning. 9  15  15 

Grants  for  construction 280  280  280 

Total.... 289  295  295 


1  Due  to  rounding,  totals  may  differ  slightly. 

Source:  "Appendix  to  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1974",  p.  727 

HIGHWAT    PROGRAMS 

Urban  extensions,  the  Urban  System,  and 
the  TOPICS  program  wUl  be  combined  Into 
an  Urban  Transportation  Program.  The  pro- 
jected Increase  In  \irban  highway  program 
costs  Is  from  a  level  of  $645  mUllon  In  FY  73 
to  a  level  of  $800  mUlIon  In  FY  74.  This  rep- 
resents a  24  percent  increase  of  $155  million 
in  funding  available  for  urban  transporta- 
tion, as  well  as  increased  flexibility  In  the 
use  of  urban  highway  funds.  However,  the 
total  available  for  urban  systems  remains 
small,  when  compared  with  the  continued 
high  commitment  ($2.6  billion)  to  the  In- 
terstate System. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  urban  areas  may  use 
the  Urban  Transportation  Program  funds  for 
highways  or  mass  transit.  Nevertheless,  cur- 
rent estimates  Indicate  a  need  for  a  mini- 
mum Federal  funding  level  of  $1  billion  an- 
nually for  urban  streets  and  highways,  and 


Source:  "Appendix  to  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1974," 
p.  701. 

COMMENT 

Both  the  urban  mass  transit  programs  and 
the  airport  planning  and  construction  grants 
will  be  funded  at  about  the  same  level  as  FY 
73,  with  a  slight  Increase  of  $20  million  In 
mass  transit  obligations.  The  level  of  urban 
highway  programs,  however,  will  be  substan- 
tially Increased  from  $645  million  In  FY  73  to 
$800  million  In  FY  74.  In  addition,  the  Ad- 
ministration Intends  to  propose  that  these 
funds  be  made  available  for  either  highway 
or  mass  transit  purposes.  While  the  Federal 
funds  available  for  highways,  urban  mass 
transit  and  airports  fall  far  short  of  esti- 
mated needs,  cities  at  least  should  be  able 
to  continue  transportation  programs  at  the 
current  level.  Further,  the  proposed  In- 
creased flexibility  In  the  use  of  Highway 
Trust  Fund  money  would  allow  cities  to  best 
determine  the  allocation  of  Federal  trans- 
portation funds. 


VETEHAN'S    OPPORTDNrnES 


1972 
(actual) 


Fiscal  year— 

1973 
(esti- 
mate) 


about  $1.5  billion  per  year  for  mass  transit 
purposes.  The  GI  Bill  will  put  $2.5  billion  for  edu- 

Leglslatlon  will  be  proposed  by  the  Admin-  cation  and  training  Into  circulation  pri- 
Istratlon  to  provide  authority  for  carrying  marlly  in  the  nation's  cities.  This  reflects 
out  the  Federal-aid  highways  program  In  a  25'"i  Increase  signed  Into  law  by  the  Presl- 
1974  and  1975.  The  Administration,  however,  dent  on  October  24,  1972.  However,  the  total 
will  propose  that  $1  billion  be  provided  for  number  of  trainees  Is  expected  to  decline  In 
mass  transit  and  that  $800  million  be  pro-  FY  74  to  1,866,000  from  the  1,920,000  of  FY 
vided  for  urban  highways.  73.  This  Is  a  result  of  the  dropping  mUltary 

discharges. 
TABLE  T-II.-FEDERAL-AIO  HIGHWAYS  TRUST  FUND,  FISCAL  Expenditures    for   the    GI    Bill,    the    main 

YEAR  1972-74  Veterans    Administration    program,    are    ex- 

■ pected  to  go  from  $2,542  billion  In  FY  73  to 

$2,470  billion  in  FY  74. 

The   Veterans  Cost  of  Instruction   provi- 

1974     sion  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  is  a  key 
mVte)     ^^"'is  of  making  the   OI  Bill   work  better 

In  our  cities.  No  appropriation  is  requested 

for  that  provision  for  FTT  74. 
2, 600         Rather  than  simply  Impounding  the  funds 
for  the  Veterans  Cost  of  Instruction  provl- 
'-'.'..'.'.     sion,  the  Administration  has  requested  a  "re- 

;      cission"    of   the    $25    million    appropriation. 

This    money,    which    Congress    directed    be 

spent  In  time  to  assist  veterans  In  the  second 

800      half    of    the    1972-1973    school    year,    would 

support    Important   new    Initiatives    by   the 

^^Source:  "Appendix  to  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1974,"  p.      education  community  on  behalf  of  veterans. 

AraPORTS 

Estimated  obligations  for  FY  73  airport 
grants  for  planning  and  construction  match 
the  annual  total  of  $295  million  provided  by 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970.  Contract  authority  of  $560  million  is 
recommended  In  1974  for  airport  construction 
grant  commitments  In  1974  and  1975,  which 
would  provide  funding  for  construction 
grants  at  a  level  of  $280  million  per  year 
for  two  years,  or  the  same  level  as  that  of 
FY  72  and  FY  73.  Outlays  for  airport  grants 
are  estimated  at  $209  million  In  1974,  about 
the  same  as  In  1973,  and  more  than  double 
the  1972  level. 

The  Administration  plans  to  Introduce 
"revised  legislative  and  administrative  user/ 
charges  to  insure  that  the  costs  of  the  avla- 


Interstafe  system 3.360  2,800 

Urban  programs: 

Urban  extensions... 250  240, 

Urban  system 1  140. 

Topics. 44  265  , 

Urban  transportation 
program 

Total  urban  programs.  295  645 


COMMENT 

Returned  servicemen,  particularly  In  the 
20-24-year-old  low-Income  groups,  both 
white  and  minority,  have  high  rates  of  un- 
employment and  limited  opportunities.  The 
cut-backs  In  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
(EEA)  program  will  affect  them,  since  this 
was  the  principal  government  program  de- 
signed to  create  Jobs  for  veterans.  Veterans 
received  a  40 '^r  preference  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

Welfare 
For  purposes  of  Budget  analysis,  "welfare" 
is  taken  to  include :  ( 1 )  income  programs — - 
public  assistance  and  social  security;  (2)  aid 
and  services  for  special  population  group- 
ings— children,  youth,  aged;   (3)  social  serv- 


ices In  general;  (4)  new  Initiatives — Allied 
Services  legislation. 

Legislation  enacted  by  the  92nd  Congress 
In  1972  wUl  significantly  increase  cash  bene- 
fits to  those  covered  by  social  security.  The 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972  (H.R  1 1 , 
among  other  things,  federalized  the  adult 
public  assistance  categories — aged,  blind, 
permanently  and  totally  disabled — and 
established  a  national  minimum  standard 
payment,  eifective  January  1,  1974.  These 
amendments  will  afford  greater  income  secu- 
rity to  millions  of  needy  people  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  in  a  number  of 
states,  supplementation  of  Federal  benefits 
will  still  be  necessary  to  maintain  prevailing 
levels  of  financial  aid. 

Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  will  continue  as  a  Federally-aided, 
state-admtnlstered  program.  "Management 
reforms  and  proposed  legislation  to  assure 
that  welfare  recipients  receive  only  the  bene- 
fits to  which  they  are  entitled,"  suggests  that 
this  group  (approximately  one-haLf  of  all 
those  receiving  public  assistance)  may  be 
forced  to  absorb  some  reduction  In  real  in- 
come in  FY  74. 

Social  Services  will  be  sharply  cut  back  iu 
many  parts  of  the  country  as  a  consequence 
of  a  congresslonally  Imposed  2.5  billion  dollar 
authorization  ceiling  and  an  administration 
target  some  20  percent  below  that  figure. 

KEY    BtJDCET    ITEMS 

In  reading  the  following  comparative  fig- 
ures, it  should  be  noted  that  the  President 
vetoed  the  FY  73  HEW  appropriation  bill. 
HEW  programs  currently  operate  under  a 
continuing  resolution  in  effect  for  the  period 
from  July  1,  1972  to  February  28,  1973. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  (EXCLUDING 
SOCIAL  SERVICES) 

|ln  millions  ot  dcltars) 

1972 

com- 
parable 1973  1974 
appro-       reused         budget 
pnation     estimate         request 


1.  Maintenance  assistance. -. 

2.  Medical  assistance 

3.  State  and  local  training. . . 

4.  Child  welfare  services 


'This  figure  does  not  reflect  Federal  funding  lor  the  adult 
categories  lor  the  2nd  hall  of  fiscal  year  1974,  Apprommately 
$2,200,000,000  budgeted  lor  this  purpose  is  listed  as  a  line 
item.  ''Supplemental  Security  Income",  under  the  Social 
Security  Administration's  portion  ol  the  budget 

CHILD    DEVELOPMENT 

Budget  requests  for  the  Office  of  Child 
Development  (OCD)  In  HEW  all  represent 
minor  Increases  over  previous  fiscal  year 
levels.  The  Project  Headstart,  (transferred 
from  OEO  to  HEW),  funding  request  ($407.4 
million)  although  3.6  percent  above  estimated 
FY  73  expenditures,  is  $92.6  million  below 
the  authorized  level  of  $500  million.  Although 
the  budget  request  reflects  a  doubling  of 
ftmdlng  for  research  and  demonstration 
grants  for  OCD,  the  increase  represents  trans- 
fers from  OEO  R&D  projects. 

OFFICE  OF  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 


6,  1« 

6  488 

15  371 

4,279 

4,728 

5,261 

3b 

42 

45 

46 

46 

46 

1972 


1973 


1974 


Headstart 5368.7      '$393. 4      J407.  4 

Research  and  develorment 11.5  12.5  24.6 

Piogiani  admmistralion 9.6  9.7  11.8 

Total 390.7  415.6        443.8 

•See  footnote  on  p.  3336. 

ChUd  care  and  other  supportive  services 
under  the  WIN  Amendments  for  purposes  of 
enabling  AFDC  recipients  to  register  for  Job 
training  or  employment,  are  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  HEW.  FY  73  was  the  first  year  of 
major  program  activity  under  these  amend- 


;J336 


:nents    Again,  the  Administration  has  sub- 
mitted revised  FY  73   budget  authority  for 

his  program. 
'iVIS — Child  cure  and  supportive  sfiices 

:  972 $37 

■'Jli    •*86.7 

a74    $202.4 

Revised  FY  73  estimates.  The  original  FY 
'  3   Budget   request    for  Head.start   was   $386 
1  iillllon;  for  Child  Care  and  supportive  serv- 
ces  $233.6  million. 


Indicating  that  the  Admin  lot  ration  plaiis 
Initiatives  In  decentralization  of  program.^ 
Ihat  .serve  the  elderly,  the  FY  74  Budget  re- 
<  uests  $95.6  million  for  Initiatives  to  "help 
1  aarslial  existing  and  expanded  resources 
1  lore  effectively  at  the  local  level."  as  under 
1  tie  e.tplred  Older  Americans  Act.  In  addl- 
1  ion,  the  Budget  requests  $100  million  to 
i  und  the  elderly  nutrition  programs.  This 
I  mount  was  authorized  In  legislation  signed 
1  March  1972. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  THt  ELOESLY 


S  leci.'l  programs  . 
rjfntiofl  progfam. 

Total 
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1972   1973 


197 1 


W4.7  $100.9 
100.0 


J»5.6 
100.0 


M.7   200.9   195.6 


JUVENILE  DELI.VQLENCT 

In  1972,  and  again  In  1973,  recommended 
^udget  authority  for  implementation  of  the 
J  ivenlle  delinquency  act  passed  in  August 
rf  1972  was  $10  million.  Tlie  same  amount 
i  \  again  request«d  for  1974. 

ALLIED  SraVTCTS 

An  •'Allied  Services  Act",  which  would  en- 
flble  state  and  local  governments  to  coordi- 
ate  and  consolidate  the  planning  and  pro- 
■V  liion  of  human  services,  will  be  re-lntro- 
t  uced  In  the  93rd  Congress.  To  begin 
I  i4>lementatlon  of  this  legislation  in  F^"  74. 
t  le  Administration  has  requested  an  appro- 
( riation  of  $20  million. 


Social  services 


1972 

actual 


1973 

estimate 


1974 
estimate 


T  ita'  cost 

F  deral  share. 


2.161 
1,539 


3,510 
2.655 


2  6«' 
2.000 


CO^rMFVT 

Social  security  Increases  and  federalization 
ck  the  adult  public  assistance  categories  will 
1  ave  an  Indirect,  and  probably  negligible,  ef- 
f  !ct  on  cities.  In  both  Instances,  funding  and 
p  dmlnlstratlon  are  strictly  Federal.  Although 
s  ime  additional  dollars  will  flow  into  cities, 
t  lis  will  be  offset,  at  least  in  part,  by  higher 
s  Kial  security  taxes  on  both  employees  and 
e  -nployers.  As  noted  above.  In  a  number  of 
s  ates  federalization  of  the  adult  categories 
V  lU  not  per  se  result  in  higher  benefits  for 
r  :i-ipients. 

In  the  case  of  AFDC  families,  which  In 
I  uuw  cities  con.stitute  a  substantial  percent- 
n  ,'c  of  all  residents  at  or  below  the  poverty 
li  vel.  wclfpre  aid  niav  not  even  keep  pace  with 
1  K-ren'sed  living  costs.  In  the  context  of  cut- 
1)  ricks  iu  related  social  service  and  anti- 
poverty  programs,  the  problems  of  APDC 
f  imilies  are  lllcely  to  become  exacerbated  and, 
s  rcordlngly.   the  demand   of   this  group   on 

If  resources  of  local  general  purpose  govern- 
Dient.  should  be  expected  to  Increase. 

Unlilce  the  purely  Federal,  or  Federal-State 
rro.^mms,  social  ser/lces.  In  varying  degrees. 
h  :ive  increasingly  become  a  function  of  local 
E  >vemment.  Child  care  projects,  services  for 
t  \e  elderly,  constjmer  education,  and  a  host 
ti '  other  activities  have  been  provided  to  low 


Income  tarpjet  grotips  in  hundreds  of  cltie.=; 
acrc^  the  countrv  through  the  social  ."services 
provisions  of  the  .Social  Seturitv  Act.  In  many 
Instances.  Model  Cliies  supplcmpntal  lunds. 
parlayed  with  HEW  niatcliiiit;  dollars,  were 
uied  to  develop  lo<  h1  projects  in  response  lo 
locally  deterniitied  needs  and  priorities. 
HEWs  projected  2  billion  dollar  expendilure 
for  .oclnl  s?rvlces  in  FY  74  is  655  million  dol- 
lars below  e^tunaied  1973  outlays  and  500 
million  dollars  below  the  ceiling  that  Con- 
gress tet  last  October.  The  impact  of  these 
cuts  will  fall  on  cities  unevenly.  Cities  that 
have  not  taken  acivama;;e  of  open-ended 
ff,:'.dint:  and  citie.s  in  states  that  wnl  not  be 
adversely  a.Tected  by  the  ceiling  formula,  will 
l>e  no  worse  off.  Others,  eg.  Atlanta.  New 
York.  Chicauo.  Portland  (Maine*  and  many 
more,  will  be  hurt  in  varying  decree. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  the  Admin iii ration 
sought  to  have  Congre.~;~  put  a  lid  on  social 
service.s  spending.  When  Coiigres.s  tailed  to  do 
so  in  1970  and  1971,  "inteusitied  listal  man- 
agement efforts"  and  'active  management 
controls'  were  seen  as  a  partial  solution  to 
uncontrolled  costs.  At  this  writing,  stringent 
new  regulations  uliicli  icere  drafted  bejore 
Congress  enacUd  in  *2.5  bUlion  ceiling,  are 
about  to  be  introduced.  These  regulations  will 
certainly  enable  HEW  to  stay  well  within  it.s 
$2  billion  budget  figure.  They  will,  however, 
sharply  curtail  cities'  flexibUity  to  provide 
services  to  certain  desiguated  low  income 
grovips,  to  develop  Innovative  social  services 
projects,  and  to  utilize  purchase  of  service  ar- 
rangements, which  heretofore  have  afforded 
both  the  latitude  and  resources  required  to 
meet  locally  determined  needs  and  priorities 

Insofar  as  the  t turns t  toward  administrative 
control  of  social  services  spending  com- 
menced prior  to  Imposition  of  the  legislative 
ceiling,  ."iuch  control  now  seems  unwarranted. 
Moreover,  strini^ent  regulations  and  more 
narrowly  drawn  Federal  gtildelines  appear  to 
run  counter  to  overall  Administration  policy 
whicii  aimd  toward  decentralization,  toward 
strengthening  local  government  capacity,  and 
toward  affording  localities  greater  flexibility 
to  utilize  and  adapt  Federal  prognttns  In  ac- 
cordance with  local  needs. 


C.LOSS.'kRlf 

Authorization — Basic  substantive  legi.-la- 
tioii  whicli  sets  up  a  Federal  program  or 
agency.  Such  legislation  sometimes  sets  llmit.s 
on  the  amount  that  can  subsequently  be 
appropriated,  but  does  not  usually  provide 
budget,  autnority. 

Budget  authority  (BA>— .Authority  provid- 
ed by  the  Congress — mainly  in  the  form  of 
appropriations — which  allows  Federal  agen- 
cies to  hiciir  obligations  to  spend  or  lend 
money.  While  most  authority  is  voted  each 
year,  some  becomes  available  automatically 
under  permanent  laws — for  example.  Interest 
on  the  public  debt.  Budget  authority  is  com- 
posed at: 

— New  obliarational  authority  (NOA>.  which 
is  authorttv  to  incur  obligations  for  programs 
in  the  expenditure  account;  plus 

— Loan  authority  (LAi,  which  Ls  authority 
to  incur  obligations  for  loans  made  under 
programs  classified  in  the  loan  account. 

Budget  surplus  or  deficit — The  difference 
bet.veen  budget  receipts  and  outlays,  repre- 
senting the  expendlttires  account  surplus  or 
deficit  plTi.=;  net  lending. 

Contract  .luthority — Some  budget  author- 
ity Is  In  the  form  of  "contract  authority" 
which  permits  obligations,  but  requires  an 
p.ppropriaticn  or  receipts  "to  liquidate'  or 
pay  these  obligations. 

Federal  funds — Funds  collected  and  tised 
by  the  Federal  Government,  as  owner.  The 
major  federally  owned  fund  Is  the  ger.eral 
fund,  which  is  derived  from  general  taxes 
and  borro'AinL;  and  is  u-sed  for  the  general 
purpo.'>cs  of  the  Government.  Federal  funds 
aUo  include  certain  e.irmarked  receipts,  such 
as  tl-inse  g9nerafed  by  and  used  for  the  oper- 
ations of  Government-owned  enterprises. 


Fi.s  \i!  year— Year  running  from  July  i  to 
June  30  and  designated  by  the  calendar  year 
ill  '.vl'.ich  it  enri-). 

O!olit;ations — Commitments  made  by  Fed- 
eral ai^eticips  to  pay  otit  money  for  products, 
services,  loans,  or  other  purposes — as  distinct 
from  tlje  actual  payments.  Obligations  in- 
curred may  not  be  larger  than  the  budget 
aiu  Iiuvity. 

Ouil.'iya — Cliecks  Issued,  interest  accrued 
on  the  public  debt,  or  other  payments  made. 
ntl  of  refunds  and  reimbursements. 

Recissiou — A  request  to  Congress  to  canctl 
bud-jet  authority  previously  granted  and  re- 
maiuint;  available,  but  stui  unused. 

Iru.-t  fund;— Funds  collected  and  used  by 
tl-.f  Federal  Government,  as  trustee,  for  spe- 
cified purposes,  such  as  social  securltv  and 
hig.n'.ay  construction.  Receipts  held  Intru.st 
are  not  availa'ole  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Govsrnment.  Surplus  trust  fund  re- 
ceipts are  Invested  ii^  Government  securities 
c.r.d  eu.-]'.  li'.terest. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? If  not,  morning  business  is  con- 
cluded. 


CONFIRMATION  BY  THE  SENATE  OF 
APPOINTMENTS  TO  OFFICES  OF 
DIRECTOR  AND  DEPUTY  DIREC- 
TOR OF  THE  OFFICE  OP  MANAGE- 
MENT AND  BUDGET 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore iMr.  HuDDLESTON).  Uudcr  the  pre- 
tious  order,  and  the  hour  of  1  p.m.  hav- 
ing arrived,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  S.  518,  ■n-hich  the  clerk 
v.ill  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 
S.  518,  to  provide  that  appointments  to 
tiie  olflces  of  Directot  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  be  subject  to  conSrmatlMi  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  resumed  tlie  con^ideratioi\ 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bi- 
DEN ) .  Time  for  debate  will  be  limited  to 
1  hour  on  the  bill,  ■nith  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mi*.  Er- 
viNt  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott)  or  whomever  he  des- 
ignates. The  vote  on  the  bill  will  occur 
not  later  than  2  p.m.  today. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
v.ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  xmder- 
stand  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  wishes  to  speak  In  be- 
half of  this  bill;  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  from  the  time 
of  those  favoring  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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North  Carolina  not  only  for  yielding  to 
me  but  also  for  the  leadership  he  is  giv- 
ing the  Senate  and.  Indeed,  Congress  on 
the  very  Important  matter  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  to  Congress  in  the  matter 
of  the  impoimdment — or  should  I  say  the 
proper  use — of  pubUc  f  imds. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
give  my  wholehearted  support  to  the  bill 
that  my  distmguished  colleagues.  Sena- 
tor Ervin  and  Senator  Metcalf,  have 
brought  to  the  floor,  requirmg  Senate 
confirmation  of  the  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

On  Friday,  Senator  Ervin  and  others 
detailed  the  great  powers  of  the  Director 
of  the  OflQce  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Among  other  evidence,  they  cited  the  67 
statutes  of  the  United  States  Code  which, 
added  one  atop  another,  surely  all  add 
up  to  a  position  in  the  executive  branch 
second  only  to  the  President  in  terms  of 
power. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  PROXMniE)  also  raised  ques- 
tions regarding  the  fitness  of  this  par- 
ticular nominee — Mr.  Roy  Ash — for  of- 
fice, given  evidence  of  mismanagement  of 
Navy  contracts  in  his  previous  position 
as  hesid  of  Litton  Industries. 

If  these  were  the  only  reasons  for  the 
proposed  legislation,  there  would  be  more 
than  ample  reason  to  pass  it.  But  there 
is  yet  another  more  timely  set  of  circum- 
stances which  compels  us  to  pass  this 
bill.  This  has  to  do  with  the  way  in  which 
this  particular  President  ■views  the 
budget  process  and  with  tlie  way  he  is 
trying  to  reorganize  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  Clearly,  in  botli  of 
these  areas,  President  Nixon  is  attempt- 
ing to  reduce  the  power  of  Congress. 
Clearly,  in  both  these  areas,  an  increase 
in  the  power  of  the  OMB  would  be  the 
major  means  of  reducing  the  power  of 
Congress. 

The  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  just  had  the  Presi- 
dent's 1974  budget  unveiled  to  them. 
This  budget  is  the  result  of  almost  a 
year's  secret — and  I  underscore  the  word 
"secret " — planning  by  the  OMB.  There 
is  no  more  secret  document  in  this  Gov- 
ernment than  the  President's  budget  and 
the  Presidents  budget  message.  I  have 
stated  this  repeatedly.  The  secrecy  with 
wliich  this  budget  process  is  guarded 
puts  everything  else,  in  terms  of  classi- 
fied documents  and  secrecy  within  the 
Government,  into  uisignificant  propor- 
tions. 

I  want  to  say  once  again,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  budget  process  of  the  exe- 
cutive branch  of  the  Government  makes 
a  mockeiy  of  democracy.  Tlie  budget 
process  makes  no  room  for  citizen  par- 
ticipation. The  budget  process  makes  no 
room  for  congressional  participation,  un- 
til such  time  as  the  budget  comes  before 
us  as  a  total  package,  conceived  in  secrecy 
and  delivered  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
In  the  cloak  of  darkness. 

The  budget  represents  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  Nation's  GNP.  It  is  the 
government's  prime  Instrument  of  eco- 
nomic policy  and  social  policy.  There  is 
no  more  clear-cut  example  of  the  uni- 
lateral assertion  of  Presidential  power 
in  the  domestic  sphere  than  this  budget. 


It  follows  that  the  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  OMB,  especially  in  the  second 
Nixon  Eidministration,  are  among  the 
handful  of  the  most  powerful  officials  in 
the  executive  offices.  Yet,  they  are  pres- 
ently unaccountable  to  Congress — and, 
Indeed,  to  the  public — and  under  pres- 
ent law  their  nomination  need  not  'oe 
confirmed. 

Unless  we  require  such  confirmation, 
the  following  practices  will  continue,  and 
Congress  will  be  able  to  do  absolutely 
nothing  about  them. 

The  Presidential  budget  process  will 
continue  to  be  a  secret,  closed  one.  Nei- 
ther Congressmen,  nor  mayors,  nor  Gov- 
ernors, nor  business,  nor  labor,  nor  farm- 
ers, nor  anyone  else  will  be  able  to  find 
out  what  the  OMB  Is  planning — despite 
the  budget's  huge  Impact  on  State  and 
local  budgets. 

Nor  will  the  public  or  their  elected 
representatives  be  able  to  Inform  OMB's 
anonymous  bureaucrats  as  to  their  ver- 
sion of  what  the  Nation's  priorities 
should  be. 

Nor  will  Congress  be  told  the  complete 
reasoning  behind  all  proposed  cutbacks 
and  changes — for  it  will  contmue  to  be 
excluded  from  the  dozens  of  hearings 
that  go  on  between  OMB  and  the  agen- 
cies, where  the  Important  budget  issues 
are  discussed. 

Nor  will  Congi-ess  have  access  to  OMB's 
and  agencies*  evaluations  of  programs — 
not  just  those  which  support  the  execu- 
tive's pomt  of  view,  but  all  evaluations. 

Nor  will  Congress  obtain  other  vital 
data  needed  to  formulate  needed  levels  of 
revenues,  expenditures,  and  deficits. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant tools  this  Congress  needs  to  re- 
assert its  proper  role  are  those  locked 
in  the  OMB  workshop.  We  need  to  fash- 
Ion  our  own  tools,  to  be  sure.  We  need  to 
improve  the  structural  organization  of 
Congress.  But  we  need,  also,  to  imlock 
OMB  and  be  privy  to  the  vast  resources 
of  the  executive  In  formulating  this 
budget.  Senate  confirmation  of  the  OMB 
Director  would  be  the  first  step  In  doing 
this. 

I  have  been  talking  about  the  problems 
of  secrecy  and  unilateral  assertion  of  ex- 
ecutive power  by  the  OMB  In  the  past. 
What  we  face  In  the  future  will  make 
this  pale  by  comparison.  I  have  visited 
with  mayors,  county  supervisors  and 
commissioners,  Stat*  legislators,  and 
Governors  for  years  and  years  about  this 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  of  the  U.S. 
Government  is  so  important  that  every 
State  legislature  today  is  in  trouble  be- 
cause of  the  present  budget  that  is  before 
us.  This  budget  is  so  important  to  the 
long-term  economic  health  of  this  coun- 
try tliat  it  is  too  important  to  be  left  to 
civil  servants,  too  important  to  be  left 
to  a  Director  of  the  Budget  who  has  no 
accoimtabihty  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  administration  Is 
proposing  that  a  new  quartet  of  super- 
crats  be  established  as  overlords  over 
all  domestic  budget  and  policy  matters. 
Each  Is  in  charge  of  a  nice,  neat  area 
of  government:  one  in  charge  of  human 
resources,  one  in  cha'-ge  of  natural  re- 
sources, one  for  commtmity  development, 
and  one  for  economic  affairs. 

How  reassuringly  neat  it  is.  No  longer, 


for  example,  will  tlie  President  have  to 
woriy  about  the  separate  and  unique 
problems  of  disabled  people;  of  elderly 
pensioners;  of  unemployed  workers;  of 
rui-al  people  and  farmers;  of  struggling 
students;  of  welfare  recipients;  of  the 
mentally  ill  and  retarded;  of  poor  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  you  will  not  have  to  look 
at  all  there  problems  any  more:  you  need 
only  look  at  an  abstraction  called  "hu- 
man resources,"  tidily  taken  care  of  by 
a  supercrat  whom  we  caimot  put  our 
hands  on,  who  can  ignore  u.s  if  he  so 
desires. 

How  is  Congi'ess  supposed  to  deter- 
mine what  assumptions  are  being  made 
about  tlie  needs  of  these  different  groups 
by  those  in  the  executive  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  accountable  to  these  groups? 
Is  is  not  likely  that  Assistant  Secretaries, 
not  to  mention  Secretaries — appointed, 
and  not  elected — will  become  complete 
puppets  of  the  OMB,  in  testifymg  before 
Congress  and  in  making  policies — given 
this  new  structure  of  supercrat.  Surely 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  OMB  Direc- 
tor and  Deputy  Director  is  needed,  so 
that  we  can  ascertain  what  the  admin- 
istration's policies  will  be  in  this  regard. 

How  do  we  know  what  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  for  example,  or  his  Assistant 
Secretarj'  in  charge  of  manpower  pro- 
grams, will  feel  about  the  need  for  as- 
sistance to  the  unemployed  of  this  Na- 
tion in  the  next  several  years?  Will  these 
officials,  who  are  most  knowledgeable 
about  this  problem,  have  to  yield  to  Su- 
persecretary  Weinberger  and  merely 
mouth  his  policies  up  here  on  the  Hill? 

In  the  fir.'it  place,  what  did  he  ever  get 
elected  to?  I  had  never  heard  about  him 
until  he  came  to  Washington  under  an 
appointment.  I  am  sure  he  is  an  able 
man.  But  I  wi.sh  he  would  share  some 
of  his  wisdom  vriih  us  instead  of  keep- 
ing it  closed  and  secret. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  Die  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recogni/ed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  continue  with 
the  scenario — will  the  Congress  be  in- 
formed as  to  tradeoffs  that  VxU]  be  made 
by  Kupcr-Secretnr>'  Weinberger  and 
super-Secretary  But7.  between  their  re- 
spective areas  of  human  resrurres  and 
natural  resources — at  the  directive  of 
the  budget  ci-ar,  Mr.  A.sh?  Will  the  Con- 
gress be  told  the  assumptions  behind 
these  tradeoffs?  The  answer  is  no — un- 
less the  Senate  arts  now  t-o  reqi::re  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  A.^h  and  his  deputy.  Mr. 
Malek.  ar.d  require  tliat  they  address 
these  central  issues  rc;-'ardirg  the  bal- 
ance between  executive  and  legi.slntive 
pov.er. 

Clearly,  this  administraticn.  nnre 
than  any  other  in  history,  equates  budg- 
etmaking  with  policymaking  It  .seems 
clear  that  llie  new  super  Cabinet  is  de- 
signed in  good  part  to  allow  OMB  to 
exert  even  more  control  over  the  Cabmet 
than  it  has  in  the  past 

Mr.  President,  I  end  this  message  this 
morning  by  saying  I  have  just  come  back 
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3  days  In  my  part  of  the  countr>-. 
THe  people  are  angrj'.  They  are  now  fully 
sv(  are  of  the  fact  that  as  far  as  this  ad- 
mi  listratlcm  Is  concerned,  people  are 
no  lentities;  they  are  nothing  but  ZIP 
cojie  numbers.  The  people  I  talked  to 
to  know  when  this  Government  is 
to  keep  its  word, 
talked  to  many  people.  I  talked  to  as 
as  600  farm  people  at  one  meeting. 
said  to  me.  "Mr.  Senator,  are  you 
;he  Government  or  aren't  you?  Is  this 
going  to  keep  its  word  with 
on  contracts  made  w  ith  us  or  is  the 
'emment  going  to  renege  on  every 
tment  and  violate  every  contract?" 
have  to  look  at  those  dear  people  and 
them  that  as  of  now  I  do  not  know 
we  can  do.  But  one  thing  we  can 
is  to  make  sure  that  the  man  who  is 
S  to  be  the  head  of  the  Office  of 
nagement  and  Budget  comes  to  Con- 
."=0  we  can  at  least  question  him.  so 
can  at  least  look  into  his  fitness  to 
office,  and  look  into  his  mind  and 
out  his  intentions.  I  am  so  pleased 
Senate  is  at  least  going  to  demand 
firmation  of  this  appointment. 
*r.  PERCY.  Mr.  Pre<;ident.  I  yield  10 
mil  mtes  to  the  distinguished  assistant 
mi:  lority  leader. 

r  'he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate r  from  Michigcui  is  recognized. 
I  Ir.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ate  essentially  the  position  and  argu- 
I  presented  last  Friday,  and  to  re- 
ce  that  position  with  some  addi- 

authority. 

personally  believe  that  a  nomination 

the  office  of  OMB  Diiector  or  Deputy, 

be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 

.  I  think  the  general  purpose  and 

of  this  particular  bill  is  good. 

I  subscribe  to  it. 

s  I  indicated  on  Friday.  I  would  have 
no  particular  objection  if  Congress 
moved  in  a  timely  ani  appropriate 
to  make  the  apix)intment  of  the  in- 
Director  of  OMB  subject  to 
confirmation, 
"ever,  as  a  lawyer  who  has  studied 
law.  I  find  it  difficult  to 
e^look  the  fact  that  a  provision  in 
bill  is  inappropriate  and  I  am  con- 
unconstitutional.  Without  at- 
tenipting  to  judge  the  qualifications  of 
the  particular  individual  who  happens 
nov  to  be  the  incumbent  Director  of 
0\!B,  I  must  point  to  wliat  I  believe 
is  I  fatal  defect  in  the  bill  before  us.  I 
ref(  r  to  the  language  on  page  2  of  the 
bill  which  states: 

N)  individual  shall  hold  either  siich  posi- 
itoi  30  days  after  that  date  unles.s  he  has 
bee$   so  appointed. 
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Presiderit.  as  I  indicated  Fi-iday,  I 
k   there   was   a   possible   argument 
allable  to  the  Senate  prior  to  the  re- 
ing  of  this  measure,  that  under  the 
Corstitution  of  the  United  States  ap- 
ix)i^tment  to  the  office  of  Director  of 
was  already  subject  to  Senate  con- 
4ation.  The  Constitution  states  that 
President  shall  nominate  and  with 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
1  appoint — 
other    officers    ol    the    United    States 
who^e  appointments  are   not   herein  other- 


wise  pro-  icled   for,   and   which   shall    be   es- 
tablished by  law. 

I  think  a  good  argument  was  avail- 
able that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  an  office  established  by  law. 
that  tlie  Director  is  an  ofBcer  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  under  the  Con- 
stitution ills  nomination  is  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  the  appropriate  Senate  com- 
mittee might  have  served  notice  on  the 
nominee  to  appear  for  a  confirmation 
liearing.  and  il  he  had  refused  to  appear, 
it  might  have  been  appropriate  to  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  any  payment  of  his 
salary. 

But  the  Senate  has  not  seen  fit  to  take 
that  course.  Instead,  the  Senate,  as  a 
matter  of  practice  and  by  reporting  this 
bin  has  conceded  that  such  an  appoint- 
ment does  not  require  confirmation. 

Having  made  that  conces.sion.  and  the 
apiK)intee  having  taken  the  oath  of  of- 
fice, tiie  Senate  i.s  now  confronted  with 
a  fait  accompli — tiie  appointment  of  a 
Director  of  OMB  who  has  taken  the  oath 
of  office  and  who  has  embarked  on  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  Now  the  effect 
of  this  particular  bill  would  be  to  re- 
move him  from  office. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield,  if 
the  Senator  from  Norlli  Carolina  will 
yield  to  the  Senator,  but  I  have  such  a 
hmited  amoimt  of  time  I  would  like  to 
make  my  statement,  if  I  might. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Norih  Carolina  yield  to  me  for  a  couple 
of  minutes  for  an  inquiry  at  this  time? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana for  2  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  contention  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  Congress  can  at  any  time 
call  up  the  Director  of  OMB  for  con- 
firmation. I  believe  as  I  read  the  record 
that  tire  Senator  from  Michigan  admits 
the  doctrine  of  laches  or  estoppel  does 
not  run  from  one  Congress  to  another. 
So  is  it  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  there  is  no  need  for  this 
bill,  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  call  up  the 
Director  of  OMB  now  that  he  has  been 
appointed,  and  the  Assistant  Director, 
and* say,  "Look,  you  are  subject  to  con- 
firmation." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  merely  makes  the  point  that 
the  Senate  might  have  taken  a  different 
position  than  the  one  taken  by  this  bill. 
We  might  have  contended  that  this  of- 
fice is  one  that  is  already  subject  to  con- 
firmation under  the  Constitution. 

However,  the  Senate  by  taking  up  this 
bill  makes  it  clear  tliat  we  are  not  tak- 
ing tiiat  cotu-se.  What  this  bill  does,  in 
effect,  is  to  concede  that  confirmation 
by  the  Senate  was  not  necessary.  Then 
the  bill  goes  on  to  provide  that  in  30  days 
the  incumbent  OMB  Director  will  be  out 
of  o.Tice  imless  he  is  reapjiointed  and 
reconfirmed. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  some  authorities 
v.hich  underscore  my  concern. 

President  Cleveland  on  one  occasion 
observed: 


I  believe  the  power  to  remove  or  suspend 
.such  officials  is  vested  In  the  President  alone 
by  the  Constitution  which  in  express  terms 
provide  that  "tlie  Executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  State.s  of 
America."  and  that  "he  shall  take  care  that 
t!ie  laws  be  faithfully  e.xecuted." 

President  Wilson,  in  a  message  with- 
holding his  approval  of  an  act  which  he 
thought  infringed  upon  the  Executive 
power  of  removal,  said 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  2 
minutes  the  Senator  from  Michignn 
yielded  to  tiie  Senator  from  Montana 
have  expired, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  President  Wilson  said: 

It  has.  I  think,  always  been  the  accepted 
construction  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
power  to  appoint  officers  of  this  kind  car- 
ries with  it.  as  an  incident,  the  power  to 
rcmo\e.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Congress 
is  without  constitutional  power  to  limit  the 
appoiiituie  power  and  its  incident,  the  power 
oi   removal,  derived  from  the  Constitution. 

President  Coolidge  on  one  occasion 
observed: 

No  official  recognition  can  be  given  to  the 
p.is.sage  of  the  Senate  resolution  relative  to 
tlielr  opinion  concerning  members  of  the 
Cabinet  or  other  officers  under  Executi\e 
control. 

The  dismissal  of  an  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment, such  as  is  involved  In  this  case,  otlier 
than  by  impeachment,  is  exclusively  an  ex- 
ecuii\e  function,  I  regard  this  as  a  vital 
principle  of  our  government, 

Mr,  President,  American  jurispru- 
dence, in  that  part  of  its  treatise  dealing 
with  constitutional  law,  includes  this 
statement: 

Another  fundamental  rule  Is  that  the  legis- 
lai  lire  may  not  usurp  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers of  the  executive  department  by  inter- 
ference with  the  functions  conferred  on  that 
department  by  the  organic  law.  In  a  well 
con.sidered  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  ha.s 
held  that  Congress  cannot  take  away  from 
the  executive  department  the  power  to  dis- 
miss a  purely  executive  officer  appointed  by 
that  department  even  though  the  appoint- 
ment was  made  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate:  nor  can  it  make  it 
a  condition  of  such  dismis.sal  that  the  advice 
ai'd  consent  of  the  Senate  be  necessarv  to 
eiiect  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  leading  case  on  this 
subject  is  Myers  v.  United  States,  272 
U.S.  52.  and  although  the  case  does  not 
deal  with  the  precise  set  of  facts  we  have 
before  us,  the  Supreme  Court,  speaking 
through  Chief  Justice  Taft,  did  articu- 
late essentially  those  same  principles. 

I  do  not  say  what  else  the  Congr-ess 
might  have  done  before  the  incumbent 
OMB  Director  took  the  oath  of  office  and 
embarked  on  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
But  if  this  bill  had  been  enacted  into 
law  before  then,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  effective  in  subjecting 
the  incumbent  to  the  requirement  of  Sen- 
ate confirmation.  However,  the  bill  was 
not  enacted.  The  bill  itself  acknowledges 
that  heretofore  the  power  of  appointment 
with  resjject  to  this  oflBce  was  vested  in 
the  President  alone.  The  President  exer- 
cised his  appointive  power  in  a  timely 
way.  The  appointee  has  taken  the  oath 
of  office,  and  he  has  embarked  on  its  offi- 
cial duties.  Now,  he  is  an  officer  of  the 
United  States. 

That  being  the  situation,  the  unmis- 
takable effect  of  the  particular  language 
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in  this  bill  which  is  directed  at  the  in- 
cumbent is  to  remove  him  from  office. 

I  suggest  and  point  out  that  this  is  a 
fatal  constitutional  defect  in  the  bill.  Tlie 
Congress  by  this  provision  would  be  seek- 
ing to  remove  an  official — whicli  is  not 
constitutionally  the  power  of  Congress 
except  by  impeachment.  If  there  aie  any 
grounds  for  impeachment,  the  Constitu- 
tion establishes  procedures  for  impeach- 
ing an  official  who  is  already  in  office. 
But  Congress  cannot  remove  an  official 
through  this  device. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  tlie  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  expressed  from 
time  to  time,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  in  other  ways,  my  concern  that  the 
Government  has  become,  in  effect,  a  four 
department  Government  instead  of  three, 
and  that  the  OMB  has  now  a  fixed  place 
in  Government  that  may  be  beyond  the 
power  of  the  executive  departments  and 
in  some  cases  that  of  the  legislative  or 
judicial.  I  am  not  sure  that  is  a  good  situ- 
ation. In  fact,  I  am  fairly  sure  it  is  not. 
But  we  have  a  situation  here  that  gives 
me  pause,  for  legal  reasons. 

I  woiild  support  this  bill  were  it  not  for 
the  provision  that  deals  with  the  present 
occupant  of  the  office;  were  it  not  for  my 
concern  that  we  are  in  effect  attempting 
to  remove  an  official  from  office  legally 
appointed  to  a  statutory  position.  I  be- 
lieve this  proposal  has  the  inevitable  ef- 
fect of  an  ex  post  facto  law  and  is  tlius 
imconstitutional. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr,  BAKER.  Could  I  have  1  more 
minute? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  hesitate  to  Inject  the 
proposition  of  constitutionality  in  the 
midst  of  this  debate,  so  I  shall  not  press 
that  further.  If  tliis  proposal  had  been 
made  before  the  appointment  was  made 
and  before  the  official  had  assumed  his 
burden  of  responsibility,  were  it  imder 
different  circumstances,  I  would  support 
it.  but  for  those  reasons,  I  shall  not  sup- 
port it  today.  I  might  add  that  I  consider 
the  separate  and  open  issue  of  personal 
qualifications  of  Mr.  Ash  irrelevant  to 
this  question,  which  is  an  abstract  legal 
one.  in  my  mind. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  generosity. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that,  as  far  as  the  junior  Senator  from 
Montana  is  concerned,  this  Congress  is 
not  bound  by  the  failure  of  preceding 
Congresses  or  preceding  Senates  to  re- 
quire confirmation,  as  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  If  confirmation 
could  have  been  required,  laches,  estop- 
pel, and  all  those  other  procedures  do  not 
nm  from  one  Congress  to  another.  So 
perhaps  now  that  the  Director  of  OMB 
has  been  appointed,  we  should  Insist  that 
the  President  send  his  name  up  here  for 


a  confirmation  hearing.  But,  out  of  con- 
sideration and  out  of  comtcsy  to  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  because  of  the  years 
that  this  has  not  taken  place  and  because 
of  the  history  of  this  legislation,  this 
proposal  was  introduced. 

It  is  not  directed  at  the  present  head 
of  the  Office  of  OMB.  My  bill  requiied 
confirmation,  and  emanating  from  hear- 
ings that  were  held  before  tlie  Govern- 
ment Operations  Conunittee  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  was  introduced  be- 
fore anybody  was  nominated.  Mr.  Ash 
may  come  here  and  will  probably  be 
confirmed.  I  regret  very  much  that  the 
minority  suggests  tliat  if  we  require  a 
confhmation  hearing,  the  gentleman 
nominated  by  the  President  might  not 
be  able  to  stand  up  to  a  confirmation 
hearing  and  that  his  qualifications,  char- 
acter, and  so  forth,  might  not  be  able  to 
stand  up  under  a  confinnation  hearing. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  true.  I  would  wager 
that  if  there  were  a  confiiniation  heal- 
ing and  we  went  into  his  record,  qualifi- 
cations, and  ability,  he  would  again  be 
confirmed.  The  President  can  send  up 
anybody's  name.  Tliis  is  not  a  removal- 
from-offlce  proposal.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Tliis  is  only  a  decision 
that  we  will  require  ordinary  confirma- 
tion under  ordinary  regulations  for  Uiis 
important  office. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

I  tliink  the  assistant  minority  leader 
has  made  some  very  interesting  com- 
ments. First,  I  would  like  to  commend 
him  on  his  understanding  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution.  I  read  very 
carefully  the  same  clause  pertaining  to 
the  responsibilities  of  Uie  U.S.  Senate 
for  confirming  officers  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  vej-y  clear  indeed  tliat 
only  the  Congress  can  delegate  authority 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  appointing  inferior  officers. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  men  In 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  Piesident  pos- 
sessing the  awesome  power  described  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  I 
would  defy  anyone  to  say  that  the  Di- 
rector and  the  Assistant  Director  of 
OMB  are  inferior  officers.  They  pos- 
sess power  that  some  agency  heads  and 
Cabinet  officials  deeply  wish  they  had. 
Cabinet  officials  operate  under  the  edict 
of  tlie  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et; they  are  told  by  OMB  wliat  their 
budget  levels  will  be,  and  much  more. 

So,  for  us  to  say  that  because  they 
are  in  the  Office  of  the  President  and 
there  is  a  confidentiality  of  relationship 
with  the  President  on  some  mattei-s — 
certainly  between  the  President  and  that 
Office — we  should  not  confirm  them,  I 
think  would  be  a  great  abdication  of  our 
responsibility. 

I  have  maintained  tliat  this  Office  and 
five  other  offices  that  I  enumerated  and 
Usted  publicly  at  the  opening  of  our  ses- 
sion should  be  subject  to  confirmation. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
30  days.  I  would  like  to  explain  that  I 
would  have  actually  preferred  that  all 
incumbents  not  be  required  to  be  con- 
firmed. "Riat  would  take  this  L'jsue  out 
of  the  realm  of  personalities  and  estab- 


lish the  principle  tliat  all  new  appoint- 
ments should  be  subject  to  confirmation. 
I  believe  tliat  that  would  have  prob- 
ably been  preferable.  Tliat  is  what  I  have 
provided  for  in  S.  590,  mi'  bill,  with  the 
principal  cosponsorsliip  of  the  distin- 
guislied  senior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  seven  of  the  members  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee. 
S.  518  is  not  my  bill,  but  in  principal  I 
agree  that  this  Office  should  be  subject  to 
confiiniation. 

I  think  tliat  is  the  overriding  responsi- 
bility we  have.  And  I  was  reassured  when 
1  talked  to  the  incumbent  and  he  said 
that  he  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
come  up  and  explain  his  position,  his 
backgroimd,  and  whatever  else  might  be 
des-ired.  For  tliat  reason.  I  decided  that  I 
could  certainly  in  good  con.'^cicnce  co- 
sponsor  this  measure.  The  30-day  grr.ce 
period  was  provided  so  that  we  would  not 
have  a  vacancy  in  this  key  OMB  position 
and  so  that  the  present  incumbent  could 
occupy  that  position  for  30  days  during 
confirniation  proceedings.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Government  Operations  Committee 
will  have  responsibility  for  confimialicn 
hearings  for  these  particular  offices— and 
I  have  been  assured  by  our  distinguished 
( hairman  that  that  is  so — as  the  ranking 
minority  member,  I  can  say  tliat  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  schedule  full 
hearings  soon.  I  see  no  reason  why  v,e 
could  not  report  this  nomination  to  the 
Senate  with  dispatch,  so  that  the  30  days' 
time  will  be  adequate  providing  that  no 
dilatory  tactics  or  undue  delays  are  occa- 
sioned, and  I  would  not  anticipate  that 
would  be  so. 

Mr.  President,  an  essential  rc.nson  fer 
my  support  of  S,  518,  is  that  the  OMB 
has  developed  over  the  years  into  ore  of 
the  most  important  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
eiiiment.  When  created  in  1921,  it  could 
be  argued  that  the  Director  held  a  job 
"personal  to  the  President,"  pcrforn-.ing 
a  function — preparation  of  the  budget — 
which  was  essentially  a  presidential  one. 

Tliis  case  certainly  caiuiot  be  argued 
convincingly  today.  The  OMB  Director 
now  implements  authorities  Congress  has 
given  him  in  15  laws  and  two  reorgarj/a- 
tion  plans.  These  delegations  of  congres- 
sional power  to  the  executive  branch 
should  now  be  accompanied  by  a  require- 
ment tliat  the  officials  charged  with  im- 
plementing those  authorities  be  scruti- 
nized and  confirmed  by  tlie  elected  repre- 
.^entatives  of  the  people. 

The  OMB  super\  i.-;e.":  and  controls  the 
prepai^alion.  presentation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  budget,  evaluates  depart- 
mental proiirams,  develops  budget, 
management  and  accounting  practices, 
approves  the  legislative  requests  of  the 
departments  and  agencies,  acts  as  fiscal 
manager  with  the  ability  to  withhold  or 
impound  fluids,  supervises  the  statistical 
activities  of  all  the  departments  and 
agencies,  and  performs  a  host  ol  oUier 
important  fimctions. 

Tliis  is  not  a  criticism  of  tlie  role  of 
tlie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
I  believe  that  big  Government  demands 
strong  leadership  and  tliat  a  very  strong 
coordmating  agent  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. I  am  simply  of  the  view  that  the 
managers  of  this  very  mighty  enterprise 
he  subject  to  the  judgment  of  Uie  Senate 
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order  to  assure  their  qualifications  for 

jobs  they  hold,  and  to  secure  their 

accountability  to  the  legislative  branch. 

am  pleased  that  the  administration 

freely  permitted  the  Director  and 

officials  of  the  OMB  to  testify  to  con- 

issional  committees.  Secretary  Shultz, 

len  OMB  Director,  set  an  admirable 
pn  ■cedent.  And  there  is  no  question  that 
Mi.  Ash  is  willing  to  testify,  as  he  did 
la.s  t  Friday  before  the  joint  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
coi  nmittee  on  Impoundment  of  the  Judi- 
cia  ry  and  Government  Operations  Com- 
mi  ;tees. 

:  n  requiring  confirmation  of  these  top 
OJ[B  oflicials,  and  the  other  three  key 
offcials  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
Prdsident,  as  Senator  Ervin  and  seven 
otl  er  members  of  the  Government  Oper- 
ati  ms  Committee  and  I  have  proposed  in 
S.  )90,  I  think  we  should  be  particularly 
ser  sitive  to  the  demands  we  make  on 
the  ir  valuable  time.  Our  committees  and 
sul  committees  should  not  call  these,  and 
otl  er  high  officials,  without  having  com- 
pel ling  purposes.  These  are  not  private 
cit:  zens  or  lobbyists  whose  central  pur- 
poie  may  be  the  presentation  of  points 
of  k-iew  to  the  Congress.  These  are  men 
chi  rged  with  overwhelming  responsibili- 
tie;  for  the  conduct  of  the  Nation's  busl- 
neis.  and  we  must  avoid  imposing  on 
th(  m  unnecessary  additional  burdens. 

I  Ir.  President,  I  have  seen  top  Gov- 
err  ment  officials  of  both  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration and  the  Nixon  administra- 
tio  1  called  before  congressional  com- 
mit tees  and  made  many  times  to  wait 
wh  le  some  lobbyist — and  I  use  that  term 
its  best  sense — who  is  presenting  a 
(•ate  point  of  view  and  protecting  pri- 
interests,  takes  the  time  of  the 
These  are  men  who,  when 
are  through,  will  go  back  and  sit 
doTJ-n  in  the  hearing  room  for  the  re- 
ma  nder  of  the  day  wliile  top  officials  of 
the  Government  are  asked  to  wait  for 
hoi  rs.  I  have  seen  key  administration 
witiesses  called  up  before  congressional 
committees  for  a  given  hour  but  then 
for  -ed  to  sit  in  a  hearing  room  for  hours 
bef  )re  testifying,  or  even  asked  to  come 
bac  k  the  next  day. 

That  is  a  squandering,  a  waste  of 
tal(  nt  and  does  httle  to  strengthen  con- 

efsional    executive    branch    relations, 
should  be  exceedingly  considerate 

htn  calling  before  our  committees  these 
exceptionally  busy  men.  We  want  to 
pre  serve  their  time. 

B[r.  President,  I  believe  that  the  re- 
qui  -ement  for  confirmation  of  these  two 
ON  B  officials  is  absolutely  necessarj-, 
indeed  it  is  overdue.  I  also  believe  we 
should  soon  enact  a  requirement  that 
the  three  remaining  major  posts  in  the 
exe  :utive  office  of  the  President  be  sub- 
jec'  to  confirmation.  Tlie  Senate  has  al- 
rea  ly  done  so  in  the  case  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council,  and 
in  ( his  case  with  administration  support. 

I  [r.  President,  I  was  pleased  when  we 
ha(  a  leadership  meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dei  t  and  I  mentioned  what  I  considered 
to  >e  an  untenable  condition  which  ex- 
iste  d  when  we  did  not  confirm  a  man  who 
hsM  wages  and  prices  and  business  rela- 
tloi  [S  under  his  command.  The  President 
verr  quickly  concurred  that  that  job — 
Dir  jctor  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Cowncil — 
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ought  to  be  subject  to  confirmation,  as 
well  as  three  others.  These  are  the  Ex- 
ecutive SecretaiT  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council,  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Domestic  Council,  and  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy.  Requiring  confirmation 
of  all  five  of  these  important  posts  will 
hopefully  help  resolve  one  of  the  main 
aspects  of  the  current  controversy  about 
the  separation  of  powers  by  establishing 
definitively  their  accountability  to  Con- 
gress. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  wi.sh  to  com- 
ment on  the  very  interesting  and  inno- 
vative amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Robert  C.  Byrdi, 
which  requires  reconfirmation  of  the  in- 
cumbent Director  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
at  the  outset  of  each  new  presidential 
term.  I  understand  the  reason  for  the 
amendment  and  I  essentially  support  the 
concept  of  accountability  expressed  by 
the  amendment,  but  I  hope  we  all  recog- 
nize that  we  are  breaking  entirely  new 
ground. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  we  are 
perhaps  improperly  singling  out  these 
OMB  officials  for  reconfirmation.  I  won- 
der whether  it  would  not  have  been  wiser 
to  think  through  carefully  the  need  for 
this  new  procedure,  then  clearly  define 
the  posts  to  which  it  should  apply.  The 
Senate  confirmed  over  13,000  civilian  ap- 
pointments in  the  92d  Congiess.  It  would 
be  placing  a  veiT  onerous  new  burden 
on  ourselves  to  have  to  reconfirm  even 
a  rather  small  percentage  of  them. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  planning  to  introduce 
a  measure  that  will  apply  the  reconfir- 
mation requirement  to  Cabinet  officers, 
and  that  he  has  introduced  a  bUl  to  re- 
quire reconfirmation  of  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  I 
suggest — I  hope  with  the  agreement  of 
our  distinguished  chairman,  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina — that  our 
Goverrunent  Operations  Committee  hold 
hearings  on  this  subject  in  order  to  re- 
solve the  questions  it  raises,  and  recom- 
mend appropriate  legislation  to  the  Sen- 
ate. One  of  these  questions  is  whether  we 
should  extend  a  reconfirmation  require- 
ment to  other  officers  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  such  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
or  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  In  this  context  I  will 
want  to  consider  whether  to  amend  S. 
590.  a  bill  Senator  Ervin  and  I  intro- 
duced to  require  confirmation  of  the  next 
appointees  to  the  posts  of  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Security  Council, 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Domestic 
Council,  and  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  to  require  reconfirmation  of 
these  officials. 

Perhaps  hearings  on  this  subject 
would  be  helpful.  The  findings  were  that 
we  should  have  a  cutoff  point,  because 
we  certainly  would  not  want  to  subject 
all  civilian  appointees  to  reconfirmation 
proceedings :  but  there  may  be  a  certain 
number  of  them  that  should  require  this 
type  of  procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  es- 
tablished in  1921.  The  reason  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  was  not  made  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Senate  was  that 
the  Bureau  at  that  time  was  made  a  part 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  The  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Treasury,  of  course,  was  sub- 
ject to  confirmation. 

Then  in  1939  the  Bureau  was  moved  to 
the  White  House.  But  the  fundamental 
change  came  on  July  1,  1970.  On  that 
date  the  name  was  changed  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Its  functions  were  expanded,  and  its 
power  was  immensely  increased,  until 
now  if  any  official  of  the  Government 
should  be  subject  to  confii'mation,  cer- 
tainly the  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Senate. 

I  do  not  want  to  overstate  the  case. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that  under 
the  situation  existing  today,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  probably  has  more  power  than 
any  Cabinet  official.  As  I  say.  I  do  not 
want  to  overstate  the  case;  there  may 
be  one  or  two  Cabinet  officers  with 
greater  power,  but  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, he  has  far  more  power  than  most 
of  the  Cabinet  officials,  and  as  a  result 
I  think  his  appointment  certainly  should 
be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

It  has  become  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure in  the  Government  now,  when 
committees  of  Congress  communicate 
with  departments  of  Government,  that 
in  their  replies,  as  a  last  paragraph,  they 
insert  words  along  this  line — and  I  have 
here  a  letter  written  by  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciai-y,  dealing  with  a  subject  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  spendmg  of 
money,  legislation  that  does  not  cost  the 
Government  one  dime  but  he  concludes 
with  this  paragraph: 

Tlie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  admmistration's  program. 

On  the  desk  of  every  Senator  today  is 
the  committee  report  on  the  airport  bill, 
the  Airport  Development  Acceleration 
Act  of  1973.  The  last  paragraph  in  that 
report  contains  this  statement  by  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation: 

The  OfRce  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  tliis  legislation 
would  not  be  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

The  point  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  this  new  office,  created  on 
July  1,  1970,  less  than  3  years  ago,  has 
become  perhaps  the  most  powerful  office 
in  the  Government  today.  It  determines 
the  administration's  position  on  much  if 
not  most  legislation.  If  that  is  the  case, 
and  I  believe  it  to  be  the  case,  most  cer- 
tainly it  seems  to  me  that  nominations 
for  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of  that 
office  should  be  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
based  on  my  experience  in  the  executive 
branch  and  my  years  in  this  body,  I 
would  like  to  support  without  reservation 
the  powerful  argument  that  has  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  remaining  time  as  I  have,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  I  may  use. 

My  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  brought  out  an  argiunent 
to  the  effect  that  the  Constitution  re- 
quires that  appointment  of  the  Director 
and  Deputy  Director  of  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  that  for  that  reason  the  ap- 
propriate Senate  committee  could  call 
those  two  gentlemen  before  it  for  con- 
firmation without  enacting  the  pending 
bill. 

Under  this  bill,  they  could  also  be 
called  before  the  appropriate  Senate 
committee  for  confirmation.  We  do  not 
think  that  committee  should  be  com- 
pelled to  choose  between  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  statute.  We  think  they  ought 
to  take  no  chances.  In  other  words,  I 
think  the  appropriate  committee  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  do  like  the  man  who 
received  a  telegram  from  an  undertaker 
saying,  "Your  mother-in-law  died  today; 
shall  we  cremate  or  bury?" 

He  wired  back  saying,  "Take  no 
chances,  cremate  and  bury." 

I  believe  we  ought  to  fix  this  so  that 
either  imder  the  Constitution  or  imder 
the  statute,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ap- 
propriate committee  to  conduct  a  con- 
firmation hearing  will  be  beyond  any 
question.  We  want  to  take  no  chances; 
we  want  to  cremate  and  bury  that  ques- 
tion. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
editorial  entitled  "Acknowledging  the 
Status  of  OMB,"  which  appeared  In  this 
morning's  issue  of  the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  5,  1973] 
Acknowledging  the  Status  of  OMB 

"It  is  simply  ironic  to  require  Senate  con- 
firmation of  the  appointment  of  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  and  deny  the  Senate 
the  power  and  the  duty  to  pass  on  the  fitness 
of  individuals  to  serve  as  Director  or  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  individuals  whose  powers  are  second 
only  to  those  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 

The  observation  was  made  by  Senator  Sam 
Ervin  of  North  Carolina  aproixis  of  some  leg- 
islation the  Senate  is  schediHed  to  vote  on 
today.  The  legislation,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Ervin  and  a  host  of  co-sponsors  and  some- 
what amended  late  last  week,  would  have  the 
effect  of  making  the  two  top  Jobs  in  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  subject  to  Senate 
confirmation.  Its  reach  Is  also  calculated  to 
include  Mr.  Nixon's  two  recent  appointees  to 
those  Jobs,  Roy  Ash,  who  has  been  named 
Director  of  OMB,  and  Frederick  Malek,  who 
has  been  named  his  deputy.  Both  men,  under 


the  provisions  of  the  bill,  would  need  Senate 
confirmation  to  hold  office. 

Especially  where  Mr.  Ash  Is  concerned,  It 
seems  to  us  important  to  distinguiBh  be- 
tween two  related  but  separate  Issues  that 
have  been  raised  in  connection  with  Sena- 
tor Ervin's  bill.  The  fitness  of  Roy  Ash  for 
the  Job  is  one,  and  the  relationship  to  Con- 
gress of  the  man  who  holds  that  job — who- 
ever he  might  be — is  the  other.  And  although 
it  seems  apparent  that  questions  concerning 
potential  conflicts  of  Interest  on  Mr.  Ash's 
part  have  fueled  the  congressional  drive  to 
make  this  Job  subject  to  Senate  confirmation, 
the  legislation  Itself  does  not  dispose  of  Mr. 
Ash's  fate  one  way  or  the  other.  It  merely 
addresses  the  question  of  whether  the  two 
top  officers  of  OMB,  including  those  who  have 
Just  been  appointed  for  a  presumably  long 
term  of  office,  should  be  required  to  gain  the 
same  kind  of  Senate  approval  as  Cabinet  of- 
ficers and  other  government  officials.  We 
think  the  answer  to  that  is  yes. 

The  positions  that  are  at  issue,  like  the 
OMB  itself,  have  been  altered  dramatically  in 
nature  over  the  years.  Half  a  century  ago  at 
its  Inception,  the  Budget  Bureau  amounted 
to  little  more  than  a  small  advisory  group 
within  the  executive  branch.  Today,  thanks 
to  innumerable  statutes  and  executive  orders 
and  rearrangements  that  have  Intervened,  we 
are  talking  about  something  quite  different. 
We  are  talking  about  ewi  administrative  and 
managerial  agency  of  some  700  persons,  an 
agency  which  makes  and  carries  out  policy 
affecting  all  the  other  departments  of  gov- 
ernment. It  is,  as  proponents  of  Senator  Er- 
vin's legislation  have  observed,  more  than 
slightly  Ironic  that  the  top  officers  of  this 
all-important  decision-making-and-enforc- 
Ing  agency  should  retain  "advisory"  group 
Immunity  from  Senate  confirmation  proceed- 
ings, while  the  relevant  officials  of  other  ex- 
ecutive branch  offices  much  more  advisory 
in  nature  require  confirmation.  For  instance, 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality  and  the  Office 
of  Telecommunications  Policy  all  are  subject 
to  confirmation  of  key  officials. 

There  appears  to  be  widespread  support  in 
both  bodies  of  Congress  and  among  legisla- 
tors of  both  parties  for  the  principle  the 
Ervin  bill  asserts,  even  though  some  have 
questioned  the  actual  formulation  of  the  bill 
Itself.  So  the  odds  seem  to  be  that  it  will  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  also  by  the  House. 
Evidently  too,  Mr.  Nixon's  spokesmen  have 
put  it  out  that  the  President  Intends  to  veto 
the  legislation  if  it  passes  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  inhibit  the  President's  choice 
of  advisers  and  also  establish  retroactive  con- 
ditions on  the  ability  of  men  he  has  put  in 
office  to  serve.  In  our  view  the  desirability  of 
making  Senate  confirmation  a  condition  of 
these  most  unadvisory  of  positions  seems 
abundantly  clear.  And  at  a  time  when  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  seem  destined 
for  a  pitched  battle  over  the  actions  of  the 
OMB,  it  would  seem  to  us  to  be  in  the  ad- 
ministration's interest  that  the  top  OMB  di- 
rectors be  people  of  whom  the  Senate  had 
formally  approved.  The  dispute  over  Mr.  Ash's 
qualifications  and  connections  is  bound  to 
continue  in  some  congressional  setting  until 
it  is  resolved.  We  can  think  of  no  more  ap- 
propriate and  ultimately  reassuring  setting 
for  its  resolution  than  Senate  confirmation 
proceedings. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson >  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  anyone  else  want 
whatever  time  I  have  left? 

Mr.  PERCY.   Yes.  The  distinguished 


Senator  from  Michigan  has  asked  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Before  I  yield  to  him,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  we  are  not  re- 
moving anyone  from  office  by  this  bill. 
The  occupants  of  these  offices  have  no 
specific  terms  of  office  now,  none  what- 
ever. We  will  be  assisting  them  by  giving 
them  a  definite  term  of  office  for  approxi- 
mately 30  days,  and  giving  them  almost  a 
4-year  additional  term  of  office  after 
their  nominations  are  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  PERCY.  And  I  might  say  it  is  no 
surprise  to  the  administration  that  this 
discussion  is  taking  place.  They  have 
been  on  notice  for  a  full  month  that  this 
bill  was  pending  and  would  be  taken 
up,  and  that  the  chances  are  it  will  carry 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  whatever  time  I 
have  left  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Since  we  are  quoting  the  Constitution, 
let  me  quote  these  words: 

But  the  Congress  may  by  Law  vest  the  Ap- 
pointment of  such  inferior  Officers,  as  they 
think  proper,  in  the  President  alone, 

The  question,  in  this  situation,  is 
whether  we  have  vested  that  appointive 
power  in  the  President  alone.  The  Sen- 
ate has  taken  the  position  that  we  did. 
The  Senate  has  conceded,  in  effect, 
through  its  practice  over  the  years — and 
by  reporting  a  bill  like  this,  that  the  ap- 
pointing power  with  respect  to  this  office 
was  vested  in  the  President  alone. 

The  President  has  exercised  his  power, 
the  appointee  has  taken  the  oath  of  of- 
fice, he  has  embarked  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  the  effect  now  of  this 
bill  would  be  to  remove  him  from  office 
in  30  days.  That  is  a  power  Congress  does 
not  have. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a 
question:  If  these  are  not  inferior  officers, 
then  any  law  now  in  existence  which 
forgoes  their  confirmation  is  unconsti- 
tutional, is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
pired. The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  put  his  finger 
on  the  crux  of  the  problem.  If  this  were 
an  inferior  office,  we  would  not  be  .'^o 
deeply  concerned.  But  obviously  by  prec- 
edent, and  by  power  given  through  stat- 
utes and  reorganization  plans,  this  office 
has  now  attained  a  position  so  powerful 
that  a  very  weak  argument  indeed  can 
be  made  that  it  should  not  be  subject  to 
confirmation.  In  fact,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  lias  been  mo.st 
fair  in  interpreting  the  Constitution  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  under- 
lying the  bill.  The  only  way  the  office 
could  be  exempted  by  us  would  be  to 
call  it  an  inferior  office  and  not  one  per- 
son has  testified  to  that  fact. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  518.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
Senate  confirmation  of  the  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  his  leadership  in  bringing  this  meas- 
ure to  the  fioor. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  power  of  the 
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Ciffice  of  Management  and  Budget  as  a 
:  Dlicymakins  agency  has  greatly  In- 
f  -eased.  In  the  past  4  years,  the  OMB 
has  emerged  as  a  force,  second  only  to 
t  le  President,  in  determining  domestic 
5  I  ioritles  within  the  executive  branch  of 
o  jr  Government. 

Ii  makes  a  mockery  of  the  senatorial 
rower  of  confirmation  when  the  Senate 
his  the  responsibility  to  confirm  rela- 
ti  vely  minor  officials  like  Assistant  Direc- 
t<Ts  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
n  ng  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, but  cannot  confirm  a  powerful 
Dlicymaker  like  the  Director  of  the 
C  Rice  of  Management  and  Budget. 

When  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
c  ■eated  in  1921,  it  v?as  little  more  than  a 
sjnall  advisory  group  within  the  execu- 
ti  ve  branch.  Buc  in  the  past  half  century 
ir  numerable  statutes  and  Executive 
o-ders  have  changed  its  status.  Who 
a  nong  los  can  believe  that  this  7C0-per- 
s(  n  agency  is  nothing  more  than  a  part 
o   the  President's  intimate  personal  staff. 

Today  the  power  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
ai  cement  and  Budget  pervades  the  entire 
e;  ecutive  branch  of  the  Government.  It 
tflls  Cabinet  officials,  confirmed  by  the 
S -nate,  just  what  money  for  what  pro- 
giams  they  can  request  from  the  Con- 
g]  ess.  And,  when  it  does  not  like  the 
di  cisions  the  Congress  makes  in  appro- 
pi  iating  funds,  it  simply  ignores  them 
aiid  illegally  impounds  appropriated 
Xi  nds. 

It  is  disconcerting  that  the  Office  of 
NJanagement  and  Budget  which  wields 
sc  much  power  within  the  executive 
bi  anch  of  Government  all  too  often  offers 
liltle  more  than  lipservice  to  coopera- 
ti  >n.  Last  week,  for  example,  OMB  Di- 
re :tor  Roy  Ash  testified  before  a  special 
Ai  I  Hoc  Subcommittee  on  Impoundment 
at  d  promised  his  cooperation  with  the 
Congress  during  the  appropriations 
pi  ocess. 

However,  when  I  asked  Mr.  Ash  if  his 
pl?dge  for  cooperation  included  his  sup- 
p<  rt  for  legislation  I  have  introduced  to 
require  each  Federal  agency  to  submit 
iu  own  budgetary  proposals  to  Congress 
at  the  same  time  those  budgetary  pro- 
p<sals  are  submitted  to  the  Office  of 
M  mpgement  and  Budget,  he  said  it  did 
n<  t. 

My  bill.  S.  676.  ^vould  not  interfere 
w  th  the  operations  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
apement  and  Budget.  It  would  simply 
al  ow  the  Congie.ss  to  have  the  same  in- 
fo-mstion  available  to  it  during  the  ap- 
prDpriations  process  which  the  OfRce  of 
Minagement  and  Budget  has  before  it. 
It  would  give  us  the  same  opportunity  to 
se  priorities  on  the  basis  of  the  tame 
in  ormation  that  the  OMB  now  has.  I 
cai  only  interpret  Mr.  Ash's  failure  to 
endorse  the  thrust  of  my  legislation  as 
ar  other  indication  that  he  and  other  top 
po  icymakers  in  the  administration  are 
wi  ling  to  mouth  words  of  cooperation 
v.i  ;h  the  Congress,  but  are  not  willing  to 
fo  low  up  their  words  with  real  coopera- 
tic  ti. 

rhe  legislation  we  are  C(Hisidering  to- 
dair,  S.  518,  of  which  I  am  a  oosponsor. 
is  in  important  step  toward  making  the 
Di  -ector  of  the  powerful  Office  of  Man- 
ag  >ment  and  Budget  more  responsive  to 
th  ■  Congress.  I  urge  its  enactment. 

kir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  following  editorial  from 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiticle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ACKNOWLEIKirNG  THE  STATUS  OP  OMB 

"It  Is  Simply  Ironic  to  require  Senate  con- 
firmation of  the  appointment  of  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  and  deny  the  Senate 
the  power  and  the  duty  to  pass  on  the  fitness 
of  Individuals  to  serve  as  Director  or  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Individuals  whose  powers  are  sec- 
ond only  to  those  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

The  observation  was  made  by  Senator  Sam 
Ervia  of  North  Carolina  apropos  of  some 
legislation  the  Senate  Is  scheduled  to  vote 
on  today.  The  legislation,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Ervln  and  a  host  of  cosponsors  and  some- 
what amended  late  last  week,  would  have 
the  effect  of  making  the  two  top  Jobs  In  the 
O.Uce  of  Management  and  Budget  subject 
to  Senate  confirmation.  Its  reach  Is  also  cal- 
culated to  include  Mr.  Nixon's  top  recent 
appointees  to  those  Jobs.  Roy  Ash,  who  has 
been  named  Director  of  OMB.  and  Frederick 
Malek,  who  has  been  named  his  deptity. 
Both  men,  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
would  need  Senate  confirmation  to  hold 
o.Tice. 

Especially  where  Mr.  Ash  Is  concerned.  It 
seems  to  us  Important  to  distinguish  be- 
tween two  related  but  separate  Issues  that 
have  been  raised  In  connection  with  Senator 
Ervin's  bill.  The  fitness  of  Roy  Ash  for  the 
job  Is  one,  and  the  relationship  to  Congress 
of  thf  man  who.  holds  that  Job — whoever  he 
niij^ht  be — is  the  other.  And  although  It 
seems  apparent  that  questions  concerning 
poter.tir.l  conflicts  of  Interest  on  Mr.  Ash's 
p.-irt  have  fueled  the  congressional  drive  to 
make  this  Job  subject  to  Senate  confirma- 
tion, the  legislation  Itself  does  not  dispose 
of  Mr.  Ash's  fate  one  way  or  the  other.  It 
me.'ely  addresses  the  question  of  whether 
the  two  top  officers  of  OMB,  Including  those 
who  have  just  been  appobited  for  a  presum- 
ably long  term  of  office,  should  be  required 
to  gain  the  same  kind  of  Senate  approval  a.s 
Cabinet  officers  and  other  government  of- 
ficials. We  think  the  answer  to  that  Is  yes. 

Tlie  positions  that  are  at  Issue,  like  the 
OMB  itself,  have  been  altered  dramatically 
iu  nature  over  the  years.  Half  a  century  ago 
at  Us  Inception,  the  Budget  Bureau 
amounted  to  little  more  than  a  small  ad- 
vi.wry  group  within  the  executive  branch. 
Today,  thanks  to  Innumerable  statutes  and 
executive  orders  and  rearrangements  that 
have  Intervened,  we  are  talking  about  some- 
thing quite  dUTerent.  We  are  talking  about 
aa  ad.ninistratlve  and  managerial  agency  of 
Koiiie  700  persons,  an  agency  which  makes 
and  carries  out  policy  affecting  all  the  other 
departments  of  government.  It  Is.  as  pro- 
ponents of  Senator  Ervin's  legislation  have 
ob.served.  more  than  slightly  Ironic  that  the 
top  officers  of  this  all  important  decLsion- 
mriking-and-enforcing  agency  should  retain 
"advisory  "  group  immunity  from  Senate  con- 
Crniation  proceedings,  while  the  relevant 
offitlals  of  other  executive  branch  offices 
much  more  advisory  in  nature  require  con- 
firniaiion.  For  Instance,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  the  Office  of  Telecom- 
munications Policy  all  are  subject  to  cou- 
Crmaiion  of  key  officials. 

There  appears  to  be  widespread  .supjjort 
in  both  bodies  of  Congress  and  among  legis- 
lators of  both  parties  for  the  principle  the 
Ervin  bill  a.«serts,  even  though  some  have 
que.<tioned  the  actual  formulation  of  the 
bill  itself.  So  the  odds  seem  to  be  that  It 
will  be  pa.s.sed  by  the  Senate  and  also  by  the 
Hou.se.  Evidently  txx>.  Mr.  Ni.^on's  spokesmen 
ha'.e  put  it  out  that  the  President  huends 
I'j  veto  the  lejjiilatlon  if  it  passes  on  the 


grounds  that  it  would  Inhibit  the  President's 
choice  of  advisers  and  also  establish  retro- 
active conditlona  on  the  ability  of  men  he 
has  put  In  office  to  serve.  In  our  view  the 
desirability  of  making  Senate  confirmation 
a  condition  of  these  most  iinadvisory  of  posi- 
tions  seems  abundantly  clear.  And  at  a  time 
when  Congress  and  the  administration  seem 
destined  for  a  pitched  battle  over  the  actions 
of  the  OMB,  It  would  seem  to  us  to  be  In  the 
administration's  Interest  that  the  top  OMB 
directors  be  people  of  whom  the  Senate  had 
formally  approved.  The  dispute  over  Mr. 
Ash's  qualifications  and  connections  Is  bound 
to  coiitlnue  In  some  congressional  settUig 
until  it  Is  resolved.  We  can  think  of  no  more 
appropriate  and  ultimately  reassuring  set- 
ting for  Its  resolution  than  Senate  confirma- 
tion proceedings. 

Mr,  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  have  become  painfully  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  and  how  various  Presidents, 
particularly  the  incumbent,  have  used 
that  office  to  encroach  upon  the  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  and  responsibilities 
of  Congress.  I  hope  we  will  begin  to  re- 
verse that  trend  by  enacting  the  meas- 
ure now  before  us,  requiring  Senate  con- 
firmation of  the  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

My  own  State,  South  Dakota,  has  re- 
cently felt  the  cut  of  the  Budget  Direc- 
tor's knife  in  programs  which  had 
worked  well  for  our  farmers,  our  flood 
victims,  our  children,  and  other  citi- 
zens too  numerous  to  enumerate  here. 
I  am  going  home  again  in  a  few  days' 
time  and  will  be  called  to  account  by  my 
fellow  citizens  as  their  elected  represent- 
ative for  the  massive  cuts  in  farm  pro- 
grams such  as  REA,  REAP  and  farmers 
home  loans,  in  education  and  housing 
programs  to  list  but  a  few. 

Wliat  am  I  to  say — that  an  anonymous 
executive  above  confirmation  by  this 
body  and  beyond  the  reach  of  congres- 
sional inquiry  lias  decided  that  the  coun- 
try does  not  need  programs  which  have 
helped  our  State  struggle  ahead  since 
the  ravages  of  the  Dust  Bowl  days  40 
years  ago? 

South  Dakotans  are  proud  of  this 
country's  histoi-y  and  its  Constitution. 
Mr.  President,  What  shall  I  say  when 
they  remind  me  that  the  Constitution 
makes  it  the  responsibility  of  Congress. 
not  of  OMB,  to  determine  what  programs 
the  President  shall  administer,  and  the 
funding  for  each? 

The  answer  to  those  questions  lies  in 
the  50  years  of  history  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1921,  during  a  more  tranquil  era, 
when  the  press,  the  public  and  the  Presi- 
dent liad  greater  respect  for  Congress. 

The  legislative  history  of  that  act 
makes  clear  that  the  function  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  as  OMB  was  then 
called,  was  to  develop  a  consolidated 
statement  of  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture needs  of  the  Government  so  that  we, 
the  Congress,  could  more  intelligently 
establish  priorities  in  determining  which 
programs  to  adopt  and  the  level  at  whicli 
they  should  be  funded. 

In  the  Intervening  half  century,  the 
Federal  budget  has  grown  from  $4  bil- 
lion to  nearly  $270  billion;  the  staff  of 
OMB  has  grown  from  some  2  dozen  to 
approximately  700,  and  the  Director  of 
OMB  is  now  assigned  by  the  President 
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the  role  the  Founding  Fathers  originally 
bequeathed  to  the  Congress. 

We  have  aided  and  abetted  the  Presi- 
dent in  usurping  our  powers  by  enact- 
ing the  Budgeting  and  Accounting  Act  of 
1950,  amended  in  1956,  the  Anti-Defi- 
ciency Act  of  1950,  and  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 

The  first  gave  the  Budget  Director  con- 
trol over  agency  accovmting  and  budget 
systems,  including  the  preparation  of 
cost-based  budgets. 

The  second  offered  Presidents  a  ra- 
tionale— misplaced  in  my  view — for  im- 
pounding funds  on  grounds  of  effecting 
savings  or  "other  developments"  arising 
subsequent  to  the  date  on  which  Con- 
gress appropriated  fimds. 

Under  the  third,  the  President  has  del- 
egated to  the  Budget  Director  certain 
rulemaking  authority  with  respect  to 
grant-in-aid  funds  and  the  power  to  re- 
view certain  Federal  programs. 

Those  acts  of  Congress  laid  the  predi- 
cate for  Mr.  Nixon  to  issue  his  now  fa- 
mous Executive  Order  No.  11541,  which 
in  my  judgment  effectively  gave  OMB 
the  powers  historically  reserved  to  us. 

Let  us  examine  the  powers  of  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB. 

He  Is  the  Individual  to  whom  Cabinet 
officers  must  now  go,  budget  in  hand,  to 
obtain  approval  for  programs  and  funds. 
They  used  to  come  to  us  for  those  pur- 
poses— now  they  are  reluctant  even  to 
testify  before  our  committees. 

He  is  the  individual  who  selectively  re- 
peals acts  of  Congress  through  the  im- 
poundment process.  The  laws  we  pass 
thus  merely  become  options  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  accept  or  reject,  even  when  we 
override  his  veto. 

Mr.  Ehrlichman  is  reported  to  have 
stated  over  the  weekend  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  continue  to  do  this  whenever 
he  feels  we  are  behaving  "irresponsibly." 

The  OMB  Director  is  the  individual 
who  prepares  the  budget,  that  bulky 
document  which  defies  analysis. 

He  will  feed  us  dribbles  of  information 
over  a  period  of  months  which  we  need 
now  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our  budgetary 
responsibility — such  as  what  weapons 
systems  are  recommended  and  what  reve- 
nue sharing  actually  means. 

This  lack  of  present  specificity  will 
enable  anonymous  "administration 
sources"  to  castigate  congressional  crit- 
ics who  dare  raise  their  voices  in  the 
months  ahead  by  referring  to  now-secret 
studies  and  as  yet  unpublished  figures. 

And  how  are  we  to  respond,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident? With  our  small  staffs  and  non- 
existent computers?  Let  us  all  hope  that 
the  majority's  policy  committee  adopts 
tomorrow  the  majority  leader's  sugges- 
tion that  we  provide  ourselves  with  the 
resources  to  compete  successfully  with 
OMB's  accountants. 

Mr.  President,  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Ash  to  be  the  OMB  Director  itself  raises 
a  further  compelling  reason  for  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  518. 

Serious  questions  have  been  recently 
raised  in  the  press  as  to  Mr.  Ash's  com- 
petency to  hold  that  office  and  indeed, 
even  as  to  his  integrity. 

The  charges  of  incompetence  stem 
from  Mr.  Ash's  allegedly  bimibling  per- 
formance as  president  of  Litton  Indus- 


tries which  last  year  grossed  over  $2.5 
billion,  but  showed  net  earnings  of  under 
$1  million.  Admiral  Hyman  RIckover  is 
reported  to  have  reconmiended  that 
Ash's  company  be  investigated  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  has  been  a  violation 
of  law  through  "misrepresentation,  if 
not  fraud"  in  attempts  to  recover  for  cost 
overruns  in  Navy  contracts. 

Such  charges  are  not  new  to  Mr.  Ash, 
who  is  reported  by  the  Washington  Post 
to  have  been  involved  in  a  scheme  to 
defraud  the  Air  Force  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars when  he  was  with  Hughes  Aircraft 
during  the  1950's  and  possibly  to  have 
signed  false  affidavits  in  connection  with 
a  law  suit. 

I  find  it  personally  incredible  that  the 
President  should  on  the  one  hand  criti- 
cize the  Congress  as  being  irresponsible 
and  on  the  other,  appoint  a  man  to  ful- 
fill our  constitutional  functions  who  has 
proven  to  be  at  best  an  inept  adminis- 
trator and  whose  integrity  is  at  least  open 
to  serious  question. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  ar- 
ticles concerning  Mr.  Ash,  entitled  "A 
Fox  in  the  Chicken  Coop?"  in  New  Re- 
public, volume  168,  No.  3,  issue  3028, 
January  20,  1973,  and  "50's  Suit  Linked 
Ash  to  False  Affidavits"  in  Washington 
Post,  Tuesday,  January  2,  1973,  page  1, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Republic,  Jan.  20,  1973] 
A  Pox  IN  THE  Chicken  Coop? 

We  noted  last  week  that  Litton  Industries, 
the  company  Roy  L.  Ash  helped  found  and 
build,  Is  a  slumping  corporate  giant  whose 
financial  survival  and  recovery  depend  In 
good  part  not  only  on  billions  of  dollars  in 
claims  and  contracts  In  the  hands  of  the 
US  Navy,  but  on  dozens  of  other  federal 
government  contracts  and  programs  that  can 
be  either  controlled  or  influenced  by  the 
President's  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
The  appointment  of  Ash  to  be  Mr.  Nixon's 
OMB  director  Is  therefore  uniquely  indica- 
tive of  the  administration's  Insensitlvity  to 
conflicts  of  interest.  Unlike  most  top  federal 
officials.  Ash  will  not  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  and  thereafter  summonable  for  con- 
gressional questioning.  He  will  preside  over 
budget  decisions  In  secret,  and  as  a  presi- 
dential adviser  be  responsible  only  to  Mr. 
Nixon.  Mr.  Ash  has  already  let  it  be  known 
that  he  will  take  part  in  navy  budget  mat- 
ters. 

Mr.  Ash  resigned  the  presidency  of  Litton 
on  December  9.  On  the  same  day,  he  appeared 
at  the  company's  annual  meeting  and  talked 
of  how,  "we  (at  Litton)  are  back  near  plan." 
and  how  "In  the  aggregate,  and  over  a  rea- 
sonable time,  we  believe  the  results  from 
striving  toward  our  corporate  objective  will 
fully  meet  stockholders'  extra  patience." 

Litton  Industries  grossed  $2.5  billion  In 
1972  but  showed  net  earnings  of  under  one 
million  dollars  for  the  year  and  an  actual 
loss  when  preferred  dividends  were  paid.  That 
performance  contrasts  with  earnings  of  $49 
million  in  1971  and  $67  million  in  1970.  In 
its  best  year.  1967,  Litton  netted  $83  million. 
The  spectacular  five-year  drop  In  Lliton 
earnings  (over  the  same  period  Its  stock 
price  fell  from  $120  to  $12  a  share  t  came 
primarily  from  declines  in  its  business  and 
industrial  systems  groups.  The  collapse  in 
earnings  would  have  come  even  faster  if 
Litton  had  not  been  making  steady  profits  in 
Its  overall  defense  work  and  its  navy  ship- 
building contracts.  Though  not  as  profitable 
as  in  earlier  years,  the  defense  and  marine 


systems  group  was  reported  producing  a  $20 
million  profit  In  1972.  However,  Litton  de- 
pended for  that  defense  group  profit  upon 
still  to  be  relea.sed  navy  funds,  a  situation 
highlighted  in  a  note  from  the  company  s 
own  accounting  firm,  Touche  Ross  &  Co..  and 
printed  In  Its  1972  annual  report.  Litton  s 
financial  position,  the  accountants  stated, 
was  fairly  presented  "subject  to  successful 
rcEolutlon  of  unsettled  matters  related  to  the 
LHA  Program  (amphibious  assault  ships} 
and  recovery  of  recorded  contract  claims' 
which  total  $164  million. 

Key  to  the  future  of  Litton  Is  its  new  ship- 
biuldlng  facility  in  P.iscagoula.  Mississippi 
which  today  has  a  backlog  of  three  billion 
dollars  in  navy  contracts.  It  was  in  the  mld- 
'60s  that  the  company  decided  to  construct 
the  first  modern  shipyard  In  the  United 
States  since  World  War  II.  It  was  to  be  pat- 
terned after  the  highly  successful  computer- 
ized Japanese  and  Swedish  yards  which  turn 
out  commercial  ships  by  a  modular  or  sec- 
tional construction  method  rather  than  the 
old-fashioned  steel-plate-by-steel-plate  tech- 
nique. 

Litton  had  In  1961  purchased  the  Ingalls 
Shipbuilding  Company  which  had  a  yard  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Pascagoula  River  When 
searching  for  state  and  local  assistance  in 
locating  Its  proposed  "shipyard  of  the  fu- 
ture." Litton  used  the  threat  that  It  would 
close  down  the  Ingalls  plant  if  the  new  yard 
went  outside  Mississippi.  The  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi thereupon  agreed  to  float  a  $130  mil- 
lion bond  issue  to  finance  construction  of  .i 
611 -acre  yard  to  be  located  across  the  river 
from  the  existing  Ingalls  facility  Litton  was 
to  pay  all  bond  Issue  costs  and  Interest  and 
beginning  In  November  1972,  principal  re- 
payments. 

The  first  contracts  awarded  the  new  Litton 
Pf.scagoula  yard  were  eight  contalnershlps 
for  the  Farrell  and  American  President 
Lines.  Almost  half  the  costs  were  to  be  cov- 
ered by  a  Maritime  Administration  subsidy 
The  ships  were  relatively  simple  In  design 
and  thought  to  be  perfect  for  the  break-m 
period  of  the  yard. 

In  May  1968.  with  Litton  Board  Chairman 
Charles  B.  (Tex)  Thornton's  friend  Lyndon 
Johnson  In  the  White  House.  Lition  won  a 
competition  to  produce  nine  marine  corps 
amphibiotis  assault  ships  for  the  navy.  The 
resultant  contract  was  complex  in  lt.s  terms 
and  took  almost  nine  months  to  negotiate. 
By  that  time  Mr.  Ash's  friend.  Preslden'. 
Nixon,  was  in  the  White  House.  (Ash  hfts 
described  himself  as  a  "five-figure"  con- 
tributor to  Nixon  in  both  1968  and  1972. 
thotigh  last  year  only  $500  turned  up  on  the 
national  records.  Thornton  gave  roughly  the 
same  amounts  to  Johnson  In  1964  Two  other 
big  Nixon  donors.  Henry  Salvatori  and  Ver- 
non Stouffer.  are  Litton  board  membeis. 
along  with  Jayne  B.  Spain,  the  Nixon-ap- 
I>ointed  vice  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.) 

The  original  ceiling  cost  for  the  nine  am- 
phibious assault  ships  (LHAs)  was  to  be  $1  2 
billion.  Payments  were  Initially  to  be  made 
on  a  startup  cost-plus  basis,  then  switched 
In  September  1972  to  progress  payments  for 
work  completed.  There  was  a  section  per- 
mitting renegotiation  of  the  costs  based  on 
rising  prices. 

In  Jvine  1970.  with  some  production  prob- 
lems on  the  contalnerships  becoming  visible, 
the  navy  awarded  an  unprecedented  $2  1  bil- 
lion contract  to  the  new  Litton  yard,  to  be 
funded  over  five  years,  for  30  new  destroyers 
Delivery  was  to  begin  in  1974  with  the  final 
ship  completed  in  1978.  At  the  same  time, 
the  older  Ingalls  yard  across  the  river  was 
handling  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  nuclear  sub  renovations  along  with 
construction  of  four  navy  ammunition  ships 

By  1971.  with  LHA  production  delayed 
almost  a  year  and  the  container  ships  lap- 
glng  even  more,  the  navy  decided  to  cut  l;s 
needs  from  nine  to  five  LHAs.  Bv  then,  how- 
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e- er.  It  was  becoming  evident  tl»e  ft. e  might 
C'j-,i  as  mucii  as  the  original  nine. 

Deopire  all  the  backlogged  navy  work,  or 
periiaps  because  of  it,  troubles  piled  up  for 
I-;::oa.  Tliere  were  labor  problems,  a  hurri- 
cane. a:id  just  plain  bad  maiiagement  with 
Ilttou  e.\ecuti-.es  in  Califorr.;a  trying  to 
.Mipervise  the  yard  iilartup  in  Mi.-ii>iippi. 
Tl'.en  the  claims  and  counterclaims  began. 

Wirh    the   commercial   ships   over  a   year 
beiiind  schedule,  it  was  clear  that  the  two 
coiiipanies.  Farrell  and  APL.  would  invoke  the 
damage  payment  clauoes  in  their  Litton  con- 
traas.   (As  of  December  1972.  only  one  Far- 
rell ship  had  been  delivered  by  Luton,  with 
The  las-t  of  the  reniamint;  three  delayed  up  to 
i.'.o  years.  The  four  APL  ships  were  i^ran.-- 
lerred    from   the   new   yard   to   the   old   and 
..ere  to  be  built  by  the  old  method  rather 
Llian  the  new  modular  system.)  In  anticipa- 
tion of  these  damage  suits,  Litton  itsel;  filed 
ijiiiiUit  the  two  companies,  claiming  iSA  uul- 
lou  added  cotts  had   arii>en   from   toine  44 
■har.ges   that  had   to   be  made  at   Farrell  s 
ir;d  APL's  requests.  The  two  companies  came 
aaclc  with  sharp  criticism  of  Litton  and  riie 
v.auner  in  which   the  new  yard  was  beini; 
•un.  They  charged  the  Litton  managers  were 
lot     shipbuilders     but     •strictly    acro^puce 
>riented";  tu.u  liiere  was  'a  low  level  of  com- 
>etency  ■;    l.^l    -the   amount    of   rework    i.^ 
Jhenomenal'  ;  that    -there  was  a  paper  bllz- 
•ard  "  of  Incorrect  drawings  in  the  computer- 
zed  operation:   and  that  14  months  passed 
>efore  Litton  hired    'an  outstanding  riAval 
i  rchitecf    for   the   yard.   The   chief   of  the 
.lartlme    Administrations    Office    for    Ship 
Construction  studied  the  Litton  ahegations 
.nd  found  them  "wholly  untenable,"  as  to 
lability  of  the  two  companies  for  changes. 
Oounsel  for  Farrell  Lines  implied  Litton  had 
iled  false  claims.  'Frankly,"  Elmer  C.  Moddv 
irote  In  one  brief;    'we  don't  think  most  of 
hese  (Litton  I  claims  have  any  validity  at  all 
I  ind  they  are  set  up  primarily,  as  we  see  it . 
I  .Imost  as  an  offset  to  the  claim  we  are  golnt; 
I  o  have   for   liquidated   damages   under    the 
(ontract."   Finally,    in    the   end,   Litton   wa.s 
I  iven  35  extra  days  on  its  contract  due  to  the 
nipact  of  Hurricane  CamUle.  but  no  money. 
In  turn,  under  the  same  settlement.  Litton 
liad  to  pay  the  two  ship  companies  too  mil- 
I  ion  for  late  delivery. 

Dealing  with  the  navy  has  proved  a  differ- 
(  nt  matter.  Litton  haj  again  riled  initial 
( laims  lor  added  cotts  because  of  changes, 
« ven  though  the  navy  has  penalty  clauses 
J  or  late  delivery.  In  the  LHA  contract,  Lition 
1  las  .sought  an  additional  •270  million  related 
1 0  the  cancelled  four  ships.  ( The  navy  already 
las  agreed  to  pay  $109  miUlon  sls  a  penalty 
i  or  cancellation  as  specified  in  the  contract.) 
I  It  ton  last  March  also  asked  that  the  entire 
contract  be  reset,  with  new  target  costs  at 
1  early  $237  million  per  ship,  up  from  the 
criglnal  $133  million.  Litton  also  sought  a 
celay  in  switching  over  to  progress  pav- 
nents — as  against  coet-plus — for  fear  there 
^as  no  measurable  progress  to  be  seen  for 
I  lie  S395  miUlon  the  navy  had  sunk  into  the 
1  HA  program  by  November  1972. 

Renegotiation  of  the  LHA  contract  was  im- 
lortant  to  Litton,  a  fact  emphasized  by  A.'-h 
V  ho  was  a  participant.  At  one  June  mee^ - 
i  '.«  he  told  navv  netjotiators  that  the  progress 
layraent  switch,  which  could  require  Lit. on 
I  'payments  to  the  government,  would  catx.'-o 
s  cash  crisis  for  the  company.  He  threatened 
t  J  CO  to  the  White  House  to  settle  the  que.s- 
t  on.  In  the  end.  the  navy  gave  Litton  a  si.x- 
t  lonth  extension  for  the  switch-over — until 
I  ebruary  28  of  this  vear — using  damage  done 
t  y  Hurricane  Camille  as  the  excuse. 

Last  summer  Litton  also  filed  three  extra- 
crdlnary  claims  against  the  navy  related  to 
t  ie  nuclear  submarine  and  ammunition 
s  nip  contracts  that  were  being  performed 
8t  the  old  Ing:alU  yard  Altogether  they  to- 
t  lied  $164  million  and  are  now  in  preliminary 
I  'View  stages  before  the  Armed  Services 
1  card  of  Contract  Appeals.  As  noted  earlier. 


Litton's  accountants  said  their  analysis  of 
the  company's  financial  position  rested  on 
the  prospect  that  "recovery  of  recorded  con- 
tract claims"  takes  place.  Some  $41  million 
of  those  claims,  the  accountants  noted,  had 
as  of  July  31.  1972  'been  recorded  as  re- 
ceivables and  inventory  "—in  other  words  as 
a.--sets  of  the  company. 

R.ither  than  acceptuig  the  claims,  how- 
ever, tlie  navy  appears  to  be  viporouslv 
fighting  them.  Admiral  Hvman  Rickover, 
who  heads  the  navy's  sub  program,  was  so 
outraged  by  the  claims  that  he  recom- 
nieaded  an  invesUgation  to  see  if  Littoa 
had  broken  the  law  lor  ■misrepresentation, 
it  not  fraud "  in  trying  to  recover  moaev 
from  the  navy  for  cost  overruns.  In  his 
memo.  Rickover  .said  delnys  "were  in  fact 
c,ni.<ed  by  (Litton's |  own  pmr  planning,  by 
us  manpower  shortages  .  .  .  and  by  mi.s- 
man.igement  of  the  contract."  words  that 
seem  to  echo  earlier  charges  by  Farrell  Line 
e-vecuuves. 

According  to  Senator  ■WUli.tm  Proxmire. 
tlie  commander  of  the  Navy  Ship  Systems 
Can-.ma^.d  has  established  a  three-man  team 
to  investi^^ate  Litton's  claims,  (it  is  ironic 
that  a  civil  lawsuit  going  bark  almost  20 
ye.^rs  is  set  for  retrial  this  year.  Thorn' on 
and  Ash,  then  working  for  Hughes  Aircraft, 
are  accused  of  allegedly  having  false  claims 
hied  In  an  air  force  contract  lo  extract  larger 
payii^uts  from  the  government.) 

In  at  lea^st  one  of  the  Litton  claims,  the 
navy  has  already  filed  a  coraiterclaim  againtt 
the  company  for  $3.7  million  In  penalty 
payments.  One  defense  official  savs  such 
government  counterclaims  will  eventually  to- 
tal at  least  $12  million  in  the  three  cases. 

What  effect  all  this  will  have  on  the  major 
de.strover  contract  remains  to  be  seen. 
Critics  of  that  contract  say  warships— which 
nui.^t  constantly  be  changed  to  take  the  most 
up-to-date  Internal  equipment — cannot  be 
built  on  a  modular  basis.  Nevertheless.  Lit- 
ton is  pu.-hing  ahead.  Fabrication  of  the 
first  .section  of  the  first  destroyer  was  started 
laj>t  June,  one  month  early.  Navy  officials 
have  already  forecast  some  slippage  in  the 
destroyer  contract  but  still  are  tmcertaln 
about  the  long-term  prospects.  Through 
1972,  $1.4  billion  had  been  appropriated 
for  16  ships.  Under  Litton's  schedule,  the 
remaining  14  should  be  federallv  funded  thi.s 
.vear  and  next,  with  Ash  presiding  over  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

But  Litton's  Interests  in  federal  dollars  to 
lie  controlled  by  Ash  go  far  beyond  the  navy 
funds  in  the  defen.se  budget.  There  is.  for 
example,  the  company's  Impact  on  Paaca- 
goula  and  its  environs  and  the  many  federal 
grant  and  aid  programs  that  it  stimulated.  A 
primarily  federally  funded  manpower  pro- 
gram paid  $2.3  million  In  1972  to  Litton 
f'  r  tr.iinln-  510  prospective  new  Litton  Bhlp- 
jard  employees.  Lacking  any  sub-;tantial 
public  transportation,  yet  facing  an  Influx 
of  almost  10.000  new  workers,  Pa.scagoula 
has  a  grant  from  the  federal  urban  mat-s 
tran.sportatlon  program.  A  $150,000  federal 
grant  is  paying  half  the  co.-;t  of  expandini» 
the  highway  entrance  to  the  old  Ingalls  fa- 
cility. Special  overpasses  have  been  built 
with  federal  highway  funds;  more  are  being 
planned  and  financed. 

La.sc  month  a  $1.7  million  grant  was 
awsrded  for  a  new  sewage  treatment  plant, 
under  the  same  program  that  President  Nixon 
cut  in  half.  A  shortage  of  some  2500  multi- 
f.imiiy  dwelling  units  Is  being  alleviated, 
thanks  to  subsidized  housing  given  builders 
through  HUD.  The  local  schools  are  gettUig 
impr.ct  aid  of  *200  000.  thanks  to  the  presence 
of  navy  clilldren.  The  availability  of  indus- 
trial pnd  drinking  water  has  become  a  prob- 
lem and  the  local  county  officials  are  seeking 
over  four  million  dollars  from  the  federal 
government  for  an  additional  reservoir.  The 
hospital  is  some  160  beds  short  and  Is  look- 
ing for  federal  aid.  Thus,  federal  support  lor 
Lit  (on  shipbuilding  has  already  ferown  well 


beyond  navy  contracts  and  must  continue  if 
it  is  to  provide  the  means  for  the  local  pop- 
ulace to  solve  proolems  created  bv  Litton's 
presence. 

WhHi  can  OMB's  Roy  Ash  do  in  this  situa- 
tion that  will  not  have  the  appearance  of 
conflict  cl  interest? 

THE   WAY   WE   PAY 

Twelve  days  of  Christmas  bombing  at.d 
last  spring's  North  Vietnam  offensive  have 
increased  the  cost  of  the  war  anywhere  from 
one  billion  to  two  billion  dollars— probably 
r.ot  ei;oiigh  to  require  another  supplemental 
appropriation  by  Congress.  The  President  can 
a!\v,ivs  reduce  other  military  operat'ons 
deplete  stockpUes  (the  military  is  said  to  be 
running  low  on  bombs),  draw  against  un- 
expended balances  In  last  year's  budget  and 
extrnct  money  from  unpopular  training  and 
procurement  categories.  And  when  that  is 
clone.  Mr.  Nixon  can  still  fall  back  on  his 
authority  to  reprogram  $750  million  In  the 
defense  budget,  an  authority  he  has  so  far 
not  found  necessary  to  use. 

The  Johnson  administration  once  sought 
a  special  supplemental  to  meet  Vietnam  war 
costs,  but  the  Congress  was  so  mean  about  it 
that  the  'White  House  backed  off.  For  the  most 
part  Johnson  simply  misled  Congresd  (and 
perhaps  himself)  about  the  cost  of  the  war 
Kathfr  than  raise  taxes  or  dismantle  the 
Great  .Society,  he  was  willing  to  pump  huge 
deficits  into  an  already  overheating  econ- 
omy. With  the  economy,  after  three  vears  of 
sluggish  performance,  once  more  expanding 
Mr.  Nixon  Is  determined  to  pay  for  the  war 
as  he  goes  while  holding  down  taxes — or.  to 
be  more  precise,  while  holding  onto  big  busi- 
ness tax  breaks  like  the  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion  allowance.  That  Is  why,  on  so  dubious  a 
prerogative  as  Impoundment  of  previously 
appropriated  funds,  the  President  has  risked 
so  much  prestige.  Only  in  this  way  can  he 
.'^hifc  priorities  within  the  $250  bUlion  limit 
and  still  spend  more  for  defense. 

Through  hl3  power  to  carry  over  un- 
expended but  appropriated  funds  from  one 
year  to  the  next,  a  careful  President  can 
spend  more  than  the  budget  would  seem  to 
allow.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972,  for  ex- 
ample, the  total  imexpended  baUnces  for  the 
federal  government  came  to  $266.7  billion 
sett  big  up  the  kind  of  pipeline  tlirough 
which  the  Department  of  Defense  could  get 
double  the  money  Congress  actually  appro- 
priated for  that  year.  Senator  Proxmire  com- 
putes  that  between  fiscal  years  1968  and  1972 
the  Pentagon  actuaUy  spent  $21.6  billion 
more  than  Congress  appropriated!  "One 
thing  I've  learned, "  one  Senate  aide  says, 
"v.hen  they  really  want  to,  they  can  get  the 
money,  maybe  Just  by  shifting  it  out  of  some 
luipopular  program— but  not  B-1  or  I'LMS 
money,  of  course,  they  wouldn't  dare  take  it 
from  anything  that  sexy." 

Upwards  of  nine-tenths  of  the  work  of 
Congress,  pohtical  scientists  sav,  is  con- 
cerned with  spending  issues.  "But  the  system 
Just  isn't  that  tight,"  notes  Represeututive 
Joseph  Addabbo  (D,  NY),  a  senior  member 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
Even  money  used  for  training  flights  In  this 
coimtry  can  end  up  in  open  allotment  funds 
for  support  and  maintenance  of  US  forces 
in  Vietnam — or  Just  sUish  around  under 
broad  headUigs  like  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  air  force. 

"When  Congress  approves  a  defense  bud:;ft 
of  $77  billion.  It  Is  really  providing  a  broad 
grant  of  executive  discretion  rather  than  a 
list  of  line-item  expenditures.  That,  at  least, 
is  how  the  Wliite  House  regards  It.  and  it  Is 
not  going  to  be  easy  to  hold  this  Executive 
to  spending  solely  for  the  purposes  tlie  ap- 
propriators  originally  had  hi  mind.  John 
Ehrlichman,  the  presidential  assistant  for 
domestic  afTairs,  has  told  reporters  that  we 
cant  look  Just  at  the  law  the  Congress 
passed,  we  have  to  "learn  to  read  all  the 
laws."  By  reacUng  all  the  laws.  Ehrlichman 
comes  to  the  conclusion   that  the  President 
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"has  very  broad  powers  in  determining  how 
these  expendltiu-es  should  be  made."  So  great 
is  the  discretion  that  the  Congress  implicitly 
delegates,  the  reporters  may  hare  wondered 
why  the  administration  bothered  at  all  In 
the  last  Congress  to  seek  emergency  powers 
to  limit  spending. 

AU  that  the  92nd  c»uld  do  to  override  a 
veto  and  fund  a  water  pollution  program  did 
not  affect  the  sway  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  which  subsequently  im- 
pounded six  bUlion  dollars  earmarked  for 
water  treatment  plants.  Impoundment  is  not 
a  veto;  it  is  a  "super-veto, "  tlie  authority 
for  which  comes  from  the  Anti-Deflclency 
Act  of  the  1920s  giving  the  President  some 
limited  power  to  "effect  savings. "  By  im- 
poundment, the  OMB  has  gutted  water  puri- 
fication, Indian  health  caure,  low  interest  fed- 
eral loans  and  conservation  payments  to 
fanners,  and  soon.  Senator  Humphrey  pre- 
dicts, will  put  a  lid  on  the  school  milk  pro- 
gram. 

Yet.  this  impounding  has  barely  dented 
the  projected  deficit,  leaving  six  billion  dol- 
lars stlU  to  Ehave  and  only  six  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  left  to  do  It.  So  last  week 
on  its  own  the  administration  stopped  con- 
sidering all  applications  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  housing  subsidies,  making  It  Im- 
possible in  many  cities  to  build  anything 
but  luxury  housing.  The  "temporary  hold  " 
affects  ownerslilp  and  subsidy  programs  for 
Ic  v-income  families,  new  public  housing 
projects,  open  space  and  water-and-sewer 
grants — not  Just  for  six  months  but  for 
the  next  18.  To  Representative  William  A. 
Barrett  (D,  Pa.),  the  chairman  of  the  hous- 
ing subcommittee  of  BankUig  and  Ctirrency, 
the  HUD  freeze  is  "blackmail"  aimed  at 
forcing  Congress  to  lump  model  cities  and 
urban  renewal  programs  into  a  special  rev- 
enue sharing  package.  For  the  poor  It  is 
another  bill  come  due  for  Vietnam,  "fiscal 
responsibility"  and  the  tax  depreciation 
allowance. 

Last  fall,  when  Congress  defeated  a  White 
House  bid  for  special  powers  to  slash  the 
budget,  the  legislators  said  they  did  not 
want  spending  decisions  made,  as  Senator 
Charles  Mathlas  (R,  Md.)  put  It,  "by  some 
nameless,  faceless  bureaucrat  not  answerable 
to  the  people  of  America."  But  after  all  the 
brave  words  aboxtt  the  power  of  the  purse, 
the  Constitution,  and  even  the  Magna  Carta, 
the  President  was  allowed  to  fall  back  on 
the  enormoxis  prerogatives  he  already 
claimed.  At  least  the  spending  celling  Mr. 
Nixon  demanded  had  a  definite  limit  on  the 
amount  he  could  cut  from  any  one  program. 
With  Impoundment  he  can  shut  do'wn  an 
agency.  Even  without  impoundment  the 
"faceless  bureaucrats"  at  OMB  can  dawdle 
for  months  as  they  draft  and  redraft  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  administration 
of  almost  any  congresslonally  authorized 
spending. 

Recently  14  Senate  chairmen  Intenened 
in  a  case  before  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit,  disputing  the 
President's  power  to  bold  back  federal  high- 
way funds  that  Congress  told  him  to  spend. 
Because  the  highway  trust  contains  a  specific 
prohibition  against  impoundment,  a  victory 
here  may  decide  nothing  about  the  Presi* 
dent's  discretionary  right  to  freece  housing 
subsidies  and  impound  water  pollution 
grants.  That  Is  why  Senator  Sam  Ervln  (D, 
N.C.) .  chairman  of  the  Senate  stibcommlttee 
on  the  separation  of  powers,  promises  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  making  illegal  the  whole  prac- 
tice of  Impoundment  without  explicit  per- 
mission of  Congress.  At  stake  is  the  ability  of 
the  President  to  keep  the  war  going  without 
UTecking  the  economy.  Should  be  loae  his 
"super  veto,"  uoteven  price  controls  and  high 
lntM«8t  rates  will  save  the  administration 
from  more  Inflatioa. 


■50's  SxTiT  LiNKKD  Ash  to  False  ArriDAVrrs 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

Los  Angeles. — In  the  early  19508,  the  Air 
Force  was  unknowingly  paying  millions  of 
dollars  extra  to  Hughes  Aircraft  for  weapons 
control  systems. 

The  parent  Hughes  Tool  Co.,  owned  by 
multl-mllllonalre  Howard  Hughes,  was  In 
Ignorance,  too.  Hughes  Tool,  like  the  Air 
Force,  was  getting  phony  financial  reports 
from  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Division. 

The  Irregular  practices  set  off  an  epic  ex- 
ecutive suite  struggle  In  which  one  of  the 
principals  was  Roy  Lawrence  Ash,  the  man 
picked  by  I»resldent  Nixon  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  be  director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

Ash's  principal  antagonl.sts  were  several 
high-ranking  certified  public  accountants 
who  finally  quit  rather  than  go  on  working 
for  him  and  \\U.  boss,  Charles  B.  (Tex)  Thorn- 
ton, 

Later,  Ash  and  Thornton  left,  going  on  to 
found  Litton  Industries,  the  giant  conglom- 
erate now  in  disputes  with  the  Navy  over 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  shipbuild- 
ing claims.  Hov.ard  Hughes  went  on  to  be- 
come the  most  publllzed  recluse  In  history. 

The  struggle  took  place  more  than  20  years 
n?o.  But  it  Is  destined  to  be  re-enacted  here 
this  spring,  when  there  will  be  a  retrial  of  a 
libel  suit  brought  against  Tliomton  and 
Litton  Industries  by  Noah  Dietrich,  who  for 
32  years  was  Hov^-ard  Hughes'  chief  executive 
officer. 

The  suit  Is  but  one  of  a  half-dozen,  dating 
back  to  1959.  thai  detail  the  key  role  played 
by  Roy  Ash  in  the  revolt  of  the  Hughes  Air- 
craft CPAs.  This  maze  of  lliigation  had  its 
biiiarre  a.spects,  and  these  drew  sporadic  pub- 
licity. But  the  involvement  of  Ash  appears 
to  have  attracted  negligible  public  attention. 

The  following  account  was  reconstructed 
from  records  in  Superior  Coiut  and  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  including  trial  transcripts,  deix>sl- 
tions.  exhibits,  lawyers'  briefs  and  judges' 
rulings: 

The  story  begins  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  Roy  Ash  got  out  of  the  Army  Air  Corps. 
He  was  27.  He  had  no  college  degree  but  he 
had  served  in  a  unit  that  was  revamping 
military  procurement  along  business  lines. 
He  entered  Harvard's  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  and  was  graduated 
in  1947,  first  in  his  class.  He  then  Joined  the 
statistical  department  of  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica in  San  Francisco. 

In  Dearborn,  Mich.,  meanwhile,  Thf^ruton 
had  been  Jcwkeylng  for  the  chance  to  run 
Ford  Motor  Co.  and  had  aroused  hostility 
from  certain  otlier  executives.  He  had  found 
that  his  timetable  for  climbing  the  executive 
ladder  didn't  coincide  with  Henry  Ford  Us 
and  was  preparing,  at  age  35,  for  a  partiiig 
that  everyone  concerned  wanted  to  be  ami- 
cable, oxitwardly. 

Tlie  parting  came  in  1948,  when  Hoa-ard 
Hughes  hired  him  on  the  recommendation 
of  Ira  C.  Eaker,  a  retired  Air  Force  general 
who  was  the  Hughes  Tool  vice  president  in 
cliarge  of  Aircraft  Division  operations. 

Executive  titles  are  not  always  a  reliable 
guide  to  the  levers  of  power.  They  weren't 
at  Hughes  Aircraft.  On  the  organization 
chart,  Eaker  was  at  the  top.  A  fellow  retired 
Air  Force  general,  Harold  George,  had  the 
title  of  general  manager.  Thornton's  title  was 
assistant  general  manager.  Ash's  was  assist- 
ant comptroller  (although  he  Is  listed  as 
'chief  financial  officer"  in  an  emry  he  sup- 
plied for  "Who's  'Who  In  America  "  and  in 
the  recent  White  House  prets  release  on  lu> 
appointment  to  head  the  federal  budget 
bureau). 

Tlie  reality  was  much  different.  No  one  has 
been  blunter  about  this  than  Noah  Dietrich 
who.  reigning  from  the  peak  of  the  Hughes 
Tool  Oo.  pyramid,  wa«  the  man  closest  to 
the  Howard  Hughes  sphinx. 


Eaker  and  George  were  mere  "customers' 
relations"  men,  according  to  Dietrich.  Him- 
self a  CPA.  he  said  that  neither  of  the  gen- 
erals was  knowledgeable  about  accounting, 
nor.  for  that  matter,  about  corporate  man- 
agement. Eaker.  in  his  own  tebtimony.  de- 
scribed his  job  as  "liaison  '  with  Hughe.- 
Tool. 

As  for  George,  he  was  "not  running  the 
plant.  "  Dietrich  said.  In  a  memo  to  Dietrich 
in  Septembt-r.  1953,  an  expert  in  corporate 
management.  Prof.  Harold  Kooutz,  spoke  of 
the  general  as  a  sort  of  "pleasant  spiritual 
leader  who  has  fvimished  a  symbol  of 
unity  .  . ." 

A  seuip  of  this  sort  "Invariably  sets  the 
stage  where  some  aggressive  Individual  runs 
v,ltn  the  ball."  Koontz  said.  "We  know,  of 
course,  that  Thornton  has  been  this  indi- 
vidual. .  .  ."  Thornton  once  acknowledged 
tliat  the  real  power  was  his.  "Most  admin- 
istrative and  bu.siuess  management  decisions 
were  made  in  my  office."  he  said  in  a  letter 
to  Howard  Hughes. 

Ash.  on  the  organization  chart,  was  sub- 
ordinate to  division  comptroller  William  B. 
McGee.  Actually.  Ash  was  Thornton's  man, 
reporting  to  hhn  directly  not  through  Mc- 
Gee several  tlm.es  each  week.  Tliomton 
belatedly  made  it  official  In  October.  1951. 
when  he  designated  A.sh  "acting  comptroller." 

Long  before  this.  Ttiornton  had  put  Ash  In 
chart'e  of  all  accounting  at  Hughes  Aircraft 
although  Ash  is  not  an  accountant.  "I  was 
in  charge  of  accountants."  Ash  has  said, 
Among  them  were  the  CPAs  who  event tially 
revolted. 

One  of  them  was  James  O.  White,  chief 
accountant  in  the  comptroller's  organization 
throughout  1951.  An  authority  on  aerospace 
accounting,  who  has  taught  the  subject  at 
four  universities,  he  was  responsible  for  the 
general  ledger  and  supervised  300  men 
through  .six  department  managers. 

During  the  summer  of  1951,  White  hejian 
to  notice  irregularities  in  record  keeping.  He 
reported  them  to  McGee,  his  nominal  bo^s. 
Initially,  McGee  thouglit  that  the  irregular- 
ities "could  be  errors.  .  .  .  but  gradually  he 
became  convinced,  as  we  became  convinced, 
that  they  were  deliberate,"  White  has 
recalled. 

'Wlilte  kept  on  complaining  to  McOee  until 
it  "became  obvious  that  this  was  doing  no 
good."  Finally,  McOee  told  hhn  that  'Roy 
Ash  was  now  in  charge"  and  that  he  slionld 
"accept  his  orders." 

For  a  time.  White  did  Just  that,  to  the 
point  of  becoming  an  admitted  accomplice 
in  accounting  practices  he  regarded  as  Im- 
proper. 

"Ash  is  one  of  the  world's  great  talkers," 
■White  has  said.  "...  he  would  go  into  the 
oratory  .  .  .  that  we  weren't  ever  really  cheat- 
ing the  ffovemment  .  .  .  and  there  were 
even  times  when  I  went  away  believing  it — 
momentarily." 

The  spell  didn't  last,  giving  wny  finally 
to  violent  arguments  not  only  Ijotween  Ash 
and  White,  but  also  between  A.<h  and  White's 
.superior.  C  E.  (BUI)  Ryker.  mnnafier  of 
accotinting. 

Some  of  t  hese  arguments  concerned  .\sh's 
orders  to  over-credit  Inventory  accountfi,  that 
Is.  to  record  larger  withdrawals  of  materials 
th.TU  actually  had  occurred.  White  testified 
that  the  purpose  was  to  enhance  the  uppear- 
ance  of  authenticity  of  fal.se  affidavits  sup- 
porting applications  to  the  .Mr  Force  for  pay- 
ments for  work  completed. 

White  said  Ash  told  him  that  over-credlt- 
iiif;  "will  enable  us  to  get  more  money  from 
the  .Mr  Force.  "  Eventually.  Hughes  Aircraft 
repaid  $43  million  to  the  Air  Force 

By  over-crediting  inventory  accoimt5.  the 
division  also  caused  a  fictitious  inflation  In 
the  cost  of  selling  the  weapons  system  The 
result  was  a  reserve  of  profits  bidden  in  the 
Inventory  account*  which  enabled  the  divi- 
sion to  claim  to  the  Air  Force  that  it  was 
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operating  within  the  10  per  cent  profit  limit 
agreed  to  in  the  contract. 

The  process  caused  some  accounting  night- 
mares. Certain  inventory  accounts  were  show- 
ing "credit  balances"  that  more  went  out 
Chan  was  there — a  signal  to  accountants  that 
something  is  wrong.  This  went  on  for  months 
an  end.  meaning,  said  White,  "that  either 
somebody  Is  deliberately  putting  wrong  en- 
:rles"  In.  "or  Is  completely  ignoring  what 
might  be  actual  error." 

ORDERED    "impossible" 

White  said  he  told  Ash  it  would  be  im- 
jossible  to  make  additional  entries  in  such 
jccounts.  "Make  ihe  entry  anyway."  he  said 
\sh  told  him.  "That  was  it. ' 

Under  questioning  by  attorneys  for  Thorn- 
on.  White  said  Ash  made  it  clear  he  was 
larrying  out  Thorntons  orders.  If  White  or 
Jther  CPAs  would  say.  "Well,  gee.  he  is  not 
he  boss,"  Ash  would  counter  with.  "Oh.  yes. 
le  Is,"  or,  "He  is  really  running  this  show," 
Vhlte  said. 

In  the  monthly  reports  to  Hughes  Tool. 
Vhite  testified.  Ash  turned  around  180  de- 
crees and  told  White  to  post  entries  that 
i^ould  cover  up  the  over-crediting  and  there- 
by make  the  Aircraft  Division's  profit  per- 
;ormance  look  brighter.  Without  a  piece  of 
jiaper  to  support  It,  White  said.  Ash  might 

<  rder  an  entry  debiting  inventory  and  cred- 
1  ting  cost  of  sales. 

"They   were   entries   that   were   Just   false 

<  ntries,"  White  said.  Ash's  cost  accountants 
]  landed  them  to  White's  people,  who  posted 
1  hem.  "I  have  heard  Roy  Ash  say,  'Make  an 
«  ntry  debiting  so-and-so  and  crediting  so- 
i  nd-so,'  "  White  said.  "Half-an-hour  or  two 
Jiours  later  or  so  the  entry  was  in  my  hands. 
i  nd  they  were  just  figures  needed  to  balance 
i   predetermined  profit." 

White  said  Ash  turned  away  protests  by 
£  aylng  about  such  entries,  "You've  got  to 
I  lake  them:  Thornton  promised  the  Tool  Co. 
1  e'd  make  so  much  money  this  month  and 
ve're  to  make  It.  So  here's  the  entry  .  .  .  you 
fut  it  in  the  book." 

White  obeyed.  On  many  occasions,  he  and 
Hill  Ryker  "argued  rather  violently  that  it 
wasn't  right,"  but  Ash  prevailed.  He  said 
■  that  we  shouldn't  be  questioning  these 
t  lings,  that  .  .  .  they  weren't  our  responslb- 
1  Ity  .  .  .  that  I  ought  to  take  my  orders  like 
8  good  company  man  does  and  like  he  did." 
\  fhite  also  recalled  Ash  saying,  "You  should 
te  loyal  to  the  division"  and  to  him  and 
Thornton.  Loyal  to  the  division  over  the 
parent  company?  White  couldn't  swallow 
t  lat. 

DENIED  IN  COURT 

In  a  courtroom  appearance  Ash  denied 
\rhltes  charges.  He  testified  that  he  had 
tever   been   ordered    by   Thornton    to   have 

I  nproper  entries  made  and  had  never  issued 
s  ich  orders. 

Ash  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  made  a  state- 
ment that  he  himself  had  objected  to  the 
F  ractlce  at  Hughes  Aircraft  of  "hiding  profits 

I I  inventory."  His  answer  was,  "Never  made 
t:  le  statement." 

Lawyer  Harold  Rhoden  then  tried  to  show 
t  lat  Ash  had  impeached  himself  because  the 
a  aswer  was  inconsistent  with  deposition  tes- 
t  mony  In  which  they  had  had  this  ex- 
c  lange,  slightly  abbreviated  here : 

"Q.  Did  Mr.  White  ever  say  that  he  ob- 
Ji  cted  to  hiding  profits  in  Inventory  or  use 
tl  lat  expression? 

"A.  He  may  have  objected  to  me  Just  as 
I  objected  on  the  same  points  . . . 

"Q.  . . .  you  also  objected  to  it? 
"A.  I  did  .  .  . 

In  B  second  deposition.  Ash  afiBrmed  those 
a  iswers. 

But  confronted  with  them  In  court,  he 
Skid,  I  think  I  was  confused  .  .  .  tricked  .  . 

Gorden  UacDonald,  an  accountant  who 
a:tuaU7  made  the  disputed  entries,  denied 
Iji  court  that  h«  bad  ever  heard  White  or 
Fyker  arguing  with  Aah  against  overcredlt- 


Ing  the  Inventory  accounts.  MacDonald  was 
reminded  that  in  a  deposition  earlier,  he 
had  not  only  heard  such  arguments,  but  had 
quoted  Ash  as  saying  "You  run  the  general 
book.s.  Cost  people  will  worry  about  the 
cost  accounting.  Keep  out  of  this  function." 

His  memory  refreshed.  MacDonald  said  it 
was  his  deposition  testimony  that  was  cor- 
rect. In  this  way.  :ie  became  a  reluctant  wit- 
ness against  Ash. 

Sometime  in  1951.  Ash  ordered  an  end  to 
physical  control  of  the  inventory,  in  which 
storekeepers  in  locked,  caged  areas  issued 
parts  In  exchange  for  requisitions.  He  re- 
placed this  system  with  another  in  which 
the  parts  were  made  accessible  to  the  work- 
men, who  then  were  supposed  to  fill  out 
requisitions  and  drop  them  in  a  specified  box 
But  after  a  time  a  clieck  showed  that  far 
more  parts  had  been  taken  than  had  been 
requisitioned. 

The  check  demonstrated  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  inventory  control  system  which. 
White  said,  "always  results  in  excessive  usage 
of  part.s."'  and.  as  a  result,  higher  costs  to  the 
ultimate  customer — in  this  case,  the  Air 
Force. 

White  said  Ash  met  the  situation  by  bring- 
ing in  a  large  number  of  his  cost-accountants 
nights  and  on  a  weekend  'to  cover  up  the 
shortages." 

Working  overtime  under  Gorden  Mac- 
Donald's  supervision.  White  told  Thornton's 
lawyers,  the  accountants  made  a  list  of  the 
parts  for  which  requisitions  had  not  been 
submitted,  then  prepared  thousands  of  new- 
ones. 

CLOCKS    SET    BACK 

These  "midnight  requisitions  "  were  stamp- 
ed by  time  clocks  set  back  to  various  dates 
and  were  signed  by  Ash's  men.  White  said. 

"The  people  deliberately  dirtied  them, 
threw  them  on  the  floor,  wrinkled  them, 
handled  them  with  dirty  hands  in  order  to 
make  them  look  as  though  they  had  been 
prepared  and  processed  by  shop  personnel," 
White  said.  "They  were  complete  forgeries. "" 

White  said  he  protested  to  Ash  that  there 
had  been  a  ""proper  way "  to  handle  the 
problem:  ""prepare  Inventory  shortage  re- 
ports and  write  the  inventory  shortage  off.'" 
■"What  did  Ash  say?"  White  was  asked.  ""He 
said  he  wanted  to  do  it  this  way." 

As  for  the  affidavits  to  the  Air  Force,  White 
had  seen  some  that  overstated  the  percent- 
age of  work  completed.  Ash.  White  said, 
'"admitted"'  that  Inflated  percentages  were 
being  reported  "'so  we  can  get  the  money 
.  .  .  Tex  wants  to  get  the  money,  and  we're 
to  do  it  In  any  way  we  can  to  get  it."  Ash 
testified  he  had  signed  some  of  the  affidavits 

Sometime  in  mld-1951,  White,  Ryker  and 
three  other  CPAs  became  convinced  that 
further  complaints  to  Ash  were  futile  be- 
cause he,  as  White  put  It,  was  "merely  a 
henchman  .  .  .  for  Thornton";  that  Ash  and 
Thornton  both  had  to  go,  and  that  if  they 
didn't  the  CPAs  would  quit  rather  than 
Jeopardize  their  professional  and  personal 
reputations  any  longer  by  tillowing  them- 
selves to  be  used  to  defraud  the  government. 

The  CPAs  secretly  contacted  Frederick  J. 
(Jack)  Strickland,  who  only  recently  had 
gone  to  work  for  Roy  N.  Sherwood,  comp- 
troller of  Hughes  Tool's  West  Coast  opera- 
tions. During  the  first  half  of  1951.  Strick- 
land had  been  In  charge  of  a  team  for 
Haskins  &  Sells,  an  Independent  firm  of 
CPAs,  that  audited  the  Aircraft  Division's 
records. 

RECORDS    SMUGGLED    OUT 

At  the  time  of  the  audit  certain  crucial 
records  were  missing — now.  however.  Strick- 
land got  these  and  other  records  from  the 
division  CPAs.  who  smuggled  them  out. 

Strickland  relayed  his  preliminary  findings 
to  Sherwood  and  Executive  'Vice  President 
Noah  Dietrich,  who  was  getting  additional  In- 
dications of  irregularities  from  Malcolm 
Devore    of    Haskins   &   Sells    and    from    A.V. 


Leslie,    Hughes    Tool't    vice    president    for 
finance. 

Dietrich  sent  Strickland  to  the  aircraft 
plant  to  gather  more  evidence.  He  also  called 
in  Thornton  to  tell  him  that  the  CPAs. 
orally  and  in  writing,  had  reported  they  were 
being  required  to  credit  Inventory  accounts 
that  already  had  credit  balance  and  to  en- 
gage in  other  improper  accounting  activities. 

Thornton  told  him,  Dietrich  testified,  that 
the  Air  Force  contract  limited  profits  to- 
about  10  per  cent  and  that  the  books,  as  a 
result,  were  Indeed  adjusted  as  necessary  to 
Indicate  that  rate  of  profit.  "He  admitted 
it"  Dietrich  testified. 

As  for  himself,  he  said,  he  was  "concerned 
and  alarmed"  to  learn  that  Inventory  ac- 
counts were  being  over-credited — a  practice 
Thornton  had  kept  secret  from  him.  As  a 
CPA.  Dietrich  said,  he  recognized  the  ulti- 
mate impact  to  be  fraudulent:  ".  .  .  you  are 
improperly  borrowing  money  from  the  Air 
Force  on  which  you  are  not  paying  interest." 

By  September,  the  CPAs  had  assurance  that 
A.sh  and  Thornton  would  be  fired.  The  as- 
surances were  taken  seriously.  Dietrich,  after 
all.  was  the  one  man  with  access  to  the  elu- 
sive Howard  Hughes  even  if  he  lacked  author- 
ity on  his  own  to  fire  the  executives. 

In  the  Interim,  the  CPAs  were  asked  to 
stay  on.  They  did  so.  expecting  Ash  and 
Thornton  to  be  fired  quickly  so  that  they 
could,  in  Whites  words,  "come  back  and 
straighten  out  the  mess."  But  a  hitch  devel- 
oped: Hughes  refused  for  almost  two  years 
to  give  Dietrich  the  firing  authority  he 
wanted. 

In  October.  Dietrich  said,  he  confronted 
Thornton  with  a  copy  of  a  request  of  a 
progress  payment  backed  by  a  false  affidavit 
on  costs.  Thornton  contended  that  all  defense 
contractors  were  doing  the  same  thing  and 
he  saw  nothing  wrong  with  it,  Dietrich  testi- 
fied. Dietrich  ordered  a  halt  to  the  practice. 

On  Nov.  1,  Ash.  having  learned  of  the  CPAs' 
contacts  with  Strickland,  barred  him  from 
the  plant. 

On  Dec.  4.  Haskins  &  Sells  gave  Dietrich  a 
summary  memo  listing  '"observations  .  .  . 
based  on  statements  made  to  us  by  Aircraft 
personnel"'  and  on  the  condition  of  division 
records.  The  memo  was  harsh  on  Thornton, 
expressing  the  belief  that  he  ""Is  unprincipled 
and  ruthless  and  Is  universally  disliked;  can- 
not be  trusted."'  Ash,  the  memo  said,  "ap- 
pears to  be  rather  deeply  involved,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  deception." 

The  memo  also  registered  the  belief  that 
division  management  regards  its  interests  as 
"separate  and  apart"  from  Hughes  Tool;  dis- 
closes as  little  Information  as  possible  to  ''out- 
siders."' including  Gen.  Eaker;  employs  '"ob- 
fuscatlon"  as  the  device  that  "best  serves 
their  policy  of  nondisclosure."  assumes  that 
"any  desired  objective  Justifies  any  necessary 
means." 

CLEAN    AUDIT    REFUSED 

Finally,  Haskins  &  Sells  warned  that  the 
records  were  in  a  state  that  It  might  have  to 
qualify  Its  certification  of  them  (ultimately, 
the  firm  did  refuse  to  give  the  division  a 
"clean"  audit;  the  Mellon  National  Bank  then 
refused  to  renew  a  $35  mUllon  loan.) 

On  Dec.  20,  Bill  Ryker,  In  a  memo  to  Comp- 
troller McGee,  said  that  a  three-month  effort 
to  find  the  basic  defects  In  the  cost-account- 
ing system  had  Isolated  23  of  them.  Including 
an  apparent  attempt  to  "pad"  certain  costs. 
He  looked  forward  to  remedying  the  situation 
■"if  we  receive  the  promised  cooperation  and 
authority." 

He  never  got  it.  On  the  first  Sunday  in 
January,  1952,  Ryker  and  White  drafted  an 
""ultimatum"  letter  to  Dietrich.  The  next  day, 
Jan.  7.  they  told  a  Haskins  &  Sells  official  that 
they  Intended  to  resign  en  masse. 

The  "ultimatum."  delivered  on  Jan.  11.  had 
five  signers — Ryker;  White;  J.  N.  Barker, 
supervisor  of  fixed  price  cost  accumulation; 
H.  J.  Johnston,  supervisor  of  the  general 
ledger  section,  and  cost  analyst  H.  C.  Waken. 
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The  letter  briefly  recited  the  irregularities 
and  recalled  the  September  promise  of  swift 
corrective  action. 

If  the  delays  continued,  the  five  warned, 
they  would  resign  rather  than  "Jeopardize 
our  reputations  as  certified  public  accoun- 
tants."' 

Dietrich  called  the  CPAs  in.  He  testified 
iliey  told  him  the  Air  Force  had  been  over- 
charged millions  of  dollars  by  "improper 
practices."  One  of  them  told  him.  "Yoti  cant 
rule  out  the  pos:Ub!y  cf  fraud.  .  .  ." 

Dietrich  asked  the  CPAs  to  stay  for  at'  least 
a  month  or  two.  admitting  he  still  lacked  the 
authority  from  Howard  Hughes  to  grant  their 
one  implacable  demand:  to  fire  Ash  and 
Thoriiion.  Dietrich  couldn't  do  it. 

"PI..\CE    TO    HIDE    IT  " 

Dietrich  summoned  Thornton  for  more 
talks.  Finally,  he  said.  Thornton  told  him: 

"Noah,  I  want  to  tell  you  in  confidence 
that  we  are  actually  making  more  than  30 
per  cent  on  this  contract,  and  In  order  to 
keep  it.  we  are  going  to  have  to  hide  It  some 
place,  and  the  best  place  to  hide  It  is  in  the 
inventory  account." 

As  for  the  affida\'its  that  made  excessive 
claims  on  the  Air  Force.  Thornton  "didn't 
see  anything  wrong  "  in  the  practice,  saying 
it  was  "generally  indulged  in  by  military 
contractors."  Dietrich  testified. 

He  confronted  Thornton  with  the  CPA's 
evidenre  of  fake  financial  statements  made 
by  the  Aircraft  Division  to  Hughes  Tool.  "He 
didn't  deny  it."  Dietrich  said. 

Tliornton  was  also  told  of  the  CPA  threat 
to  resign,  and  took  tlie  position  that  the 
plant  had  autonomy  and  that  I  should  Ueep 
my  hands  out  oi  it.  "  Dietrick  continued. 

Gen.  Eaker  asked  Ash  to  bring  the  five 
CPAs  to  his  office. 

Later  In  January.  Eaker.  who  along  with 
Gen.  George  was  credited  with  "good  person- 
al integrity"  in  the  Haskins  &  Sells  memo, 
talked  to  the  men,  one  at  a  time.  It  was 
to  no  avail.  The  five  sent  Eaker  resignation 
letters  on  Jan.  23.  1952. 

"I  am  xinable  to  accept  your  request  that  I 
be  a  'good  company  man.'  since  this  term 
was  used  to  indicate  that  I  was  to  be  loyal 
to  the  division  and  its  policies  rather  than 
being  loyal  to  the  Tool  Company.'  James 
While  told  Eaker. 

"Two  more  CPAs  followed  including:  H. 
Bradshaw.  supervisor  of  the  Aeronautical 
Cost  Group.  "Inasmuch  as  the  u.se  of  tlie 
word  "fraud"  is  apparently  ill  advised."  he 
said  in  a  memo  to  Barker  and  Ryker.  "I  will 
say  only  that  the  clean  and  workable  ac- 
counting system  it  was  our  end  purpose  to 
effect  is  not  considered  desirable  by  top 
management." 

Thornton  and  Ash  stayed  on.  Dietrich,  try- 
ing to  bounce  them,  tried  to  get  permission 
from  Hughes.  No  response. 

June  brought  a  counter-thrust:  Thornton. 
Gen.  George  and  scientists  Simon  Ramo  and 
Dean  E.  Woolrldge  sent  a  letter  to  Hughe.s 
through  Gen.  Eaker.  Dietrich,  they  charged, 
w.is  trying  to  "seize  personal  power  without 
regard  to  the  coiisequeuccs  to  this  company  " 
and  had  engaged  lu  a  "plot"  that  could  have 
"serioussly  injured  our  national  security." 

Dietricli  and  Thornton,  meanwhile,  were 
having  another  dii^pute  about  refunds  to  the 
Air  Force. 

REFUND     MADE 

Dietrich  decided  early  in  1952  that  he 
wanted  a  "token"'  refund  of  $5  million  made, 
pending  a  determination  by  Haskins  &  Sells 
oi  the  true  amount  owed.  Thornton,  he  said, 
resi.sted. 

Early  in  1953.  an  Air  Force  contracts  ofli- 
ciBl.  Barry  Sliilllto.  now  an  Assistant  Secrf- 
tary  of  Defense,  threatened  legal  action  If 
a  refund  were  not  made.  In  the  summer 
about  »5  mllllou  was  actually  p&ld  over. 
Thornton  claimed  the  refund  was  voluntary. 
Dietrich  said  it  wasu"t. 


Tlie  audit  was  compleied  by  H.\sklns  <V 
Sells,  that  fall,  on  Oct.  31,  1952.  The  report 
said  Hughes  Aircraft  had  overcharged  the 
Air  Force  by  M.3.4  mUlion:  Hughes  paid  ihf 
balance  during  the  late  1963  and  early  1954. 

In  inid-1953.  by  Dietrich's  testimony,  he 
had  finally  gotten  Howard  Hughes"  permis- 
sion to  tell  Thornton  and  Ash  to  resign  or  be 
fired.  They  resigned — they  said  voluntarily. 
Thornton  testified  that  Dietrich  even  asked 
him  to  withdraw  his  resignation,  stay  with 
the  company,  and  "be  a  candidate  to  succeed 
him."  Dietrich,  who  v.as  65  ai  the  time  of 
the  re.^ignr'.tion.  rieiiitd  he  hod  said  anything 
of  the  sort. 

Ash  and  Thornton,  as  has  been  noted, 
went  on  to  found  Litton  Industries.  The  liti- 
gai,ion  that  put  the  Hughes  Aicraft  case  on 
the  public  record  was  bor^S  at  Litton. 

A  man  named  Eramett  T.  Steele  partici- 
pated with  Ash  and  Thornton  In  the  found- 
ing. In  1958  Steele  filed  a  suit  accusing  Litton 
Industries  and  Thornton  of  fraud  in  depriv- 
ing him  of  certain  stock  allegedly  promised 
him  in  an  oral  contract. 

A  Jury  awarded  Steele  8.7.6  mUlion.  Tlie 
case  was  appealed  and  remanded  for  a  new 
trial.  Tlie  upshot  was  a  settlement  of  *2  5 
million. 

In  1962  in  preparing  for  the  trial  that  led 
t«  the  »7.6  million  award.  Steele's  law\er. 
Harold  Rhoden.  look  a  deposition  from  Die- 
trich. Answering  questions  as  a  proepective 
witness,  Dietrich  recounted  the  CPAs  revolt 
episode  and  told  of  other  matters  involving; 
Thornton. 

In  December  of  that  year.  Thornton 
charged  in  a  press  release  thai  Dietrich  had 
been  "maliciously  defamatory"  in  his  depo- 
sition. Thornton  filed  a  MO  million  slander 
suit. 

CALLED    FALSE 

At  the  same  time.  Litton  sent  a  letter  lo 
12.000  employees,  accusing  Dietrich  of  "irre- 
sponsible and  malicious  attacks '  and  de- 
nouncing as  "complelely  false"  a  charge  at- 
tributed to  Dietrich  that  the  Air  Force  had 
beeii  overcharged  several  million  dollars  as  a 
result  of  improper  accounting  methods  ;.> 
Hughes  Aircraft. 

The  Thornton  .slander  suit  was  rejected 
by  tlie  Superior  Court  of  Los  Angeles  and 
tlien  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  September 
of  I9u6.  Dietrich,  meanwhile,  had  filed  a  libel 
suit  against  Litton  and  Thornton.  In  which 
he  asked  40  cents  In  actual  damape  and  Si 
million  in  punitive  damages.  This  action  was 
tried  in  early  1968  in  Superior  Court, 

AWAFDFD    *6    MILLION 

Alter  a  two-month  trial,  a  jury  awarded 
Dietrich  punitive  damages  of  %b  miUum 
against  Thornton  and  of  $1  million  agaln.'-L 
Litton. 

Judge  Bayard  Rlione.  who  had  said  he 
would  set  aside  any  verdict  that  was  not  wh.it 
"I  think  is  au  obvious  correct  decision,"  set 
it  aside. 

He  said  he  would  [.rant  a  motion  for  a  new 
trial,  and  did  when  one  was  made  later. 

Rhoden.  appealed  with  a  531-pBge  brief 
accusing  the  judge  of  "unaba.shed  bias  and 
patent  prejudice"  against  Dietrich. 

The  Court  of  Appeal,  in  a  decision  in  No- 
vember. 1970.  said  that  Rhone,  who  Is  now 
dead,  erred  iu  overturning  the  jury  verdict 
But  the  court  ordered  a  new  trial,  saying  it 
could  reverse  a  motion  for  a  trial  "only 
when,  as  a  matter  of  law.  there  Is  no  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  support  a  contrary  judg- 
ment." 

Tlie  new  trial  may  begin  In  April. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  la-t 
year.  I  sought  the  highest  office  in  this 
land  based  on  my  convictions  as  to  the 
directions  in  which  this  countrj'  ought 
to  move. 

■While  that  effort  did  not  succeed.  I 
returned  to  tliis  body  with  tlie  high  hope 


that  I  could  rcprcpent  my  State  in  tlie 
con;  titulionally  prescribed  functioiis  of 
the  Congress  I  now  find  that  the  ac- 
tions of  OMB  and  the  President  in  re- 
cent mouths  have  greatly  reduced  the 
pov.  ers  oI  the  Congress. 

There  aie  nn-ny  things  we  mu.st  do. 
Mr.  President,  to  gain  back  our  lost 
pov/ers  so  thai  -.ve  may  effectively  do  the 
.lob  our  consiiiulents  have  sent  U"?  liere 
to  do. 

Let  us  at  let'  '^i  take  this  first  small  but 
significant  step  in  lifting  the  bonds 
t\  hich  have  been  put  uiwn  us. 

Should  we  fail  lo  do  so.  then  we  shall 
h.ivo  forieited  the  oncoming  .stiugg'.c 
at'sinst  arbitrary  Executive  posver. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr 
BiDENi.  All  time  has  now  exijired.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  iS.  518'  jxiss  ' 

On  ihis  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  tlie  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  Ivgislaiive  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  llie  Senator  from  Indituia  (Mr. 
B.AVH'.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr 
Church  • ,  the  Senator  from  Califonna 
I  Mr.  Cr.anston'.  the  Senator  frcra  Mis- 
sissippi '  Mr.  Eastland  ' .  the  Senator  It Oiii 
Colorado  <Mr.  Haskell',  the  Senator 
fiom  ■Washington  "Mr.  Magnuson'.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  '  Mr.  Mondai  f  ' . 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr. 
RiBicoFF ' .  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annomice  tliat  the  Senator 
fiom  Louisiana  'Mr.  Johnston  '  ibab.-»eni 
on  ofi&oial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senr.tor  from 
Mississippi  'Mr.  Stennis*  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  lurlher  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voliiig,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Bayh',  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr 
Church  > ,  the  Senator  fi-om  Colorado 
(Mr.  Haskell',  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington <Mr.  M.AGNUsoNi.  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Monbale'.  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFi,  tlie  Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr. 
SiENNis',  and  the  Senator  from  Mii.si5- 
sippi  'Mr.  Eastland'  would  each  voie 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  lliat  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr 
Brooke',  the  Senators  from  New  York 
'Mr.  BtcKLEY  and  Mr.  Javits' .the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Fono  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnkv  are 
neces.'-anly  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  'Mr. 
HtLiis'.  the  Senator  from  Manlnnd 
'Mr.  iM.ATHiAS',  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Saxbe'  ,  and  the  Seiutor  from  Ver- 
mont 'Mr.  Staffokd'  are  absent  on  oi- 
licial  business. 

If  present  and  votinf:.  the  Senator  from 
Massaclui.-^etts  Mr.  Bpooke'.  tlie  Senn- 
tor  from  Florida  'Mr.  GrRNEv  and  tlie 
Senator  i\x>m  New  York  <Mr.  Javits  ' 
would  each  vote  "yea.  ' 

The  result  was  amiounced — yeas  63. 
nay  a  17.  as  follows: 

I  No.  7  Leg] 

YEAS — 63 

At>>  •  r..   k  Hart  N.  .sen 

Alien  H.irtke  Nc.iiu 

BeaU  Hatfleid  i\i»ci.>re 
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Bentsen 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Bible 

HoUmgH 

Pell 

Bid  en 

Huddleafon 

Percy 

Brock 

Hughes 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Humphr^^' 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

Inoiiye 

Roth 

Harry  F.. 

Jr.     Jackson 

Sohweiker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Gannon 

Long 

Stevens 

::ase 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

:;hiles 

McCIellan 

Symington 

::iark 

McClure 

Taft 

:;ook 

McGee 

Talmadge 

3ominlck 

McGovern 

Tunnev 

iagleton 

Mclntyre 

Weicker 

Srvin 

Metcalf 

Williams 

rul  bright 

Montoya 

Young 

joldwater 

Moss 

3ravel 

Muskie 

NAYS— 17 

MKen 

Dole 

Packwood 

laker 

Domenicl 

Scott.  Pa. 

3artlett 

Fannin 

Scott.  Va. 

3enuett 

Grlffln 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Hansen 

Tower 

;urtis 

Hruska 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

3ayh 

Fong 

Mathias 

3eilmon 

Gurney 

Mondale 

3 rook e 

Haskell 

Ribicoff 

Juckley 

Helms 

Sax  be 

rhurch 

Javits 

Stafford 

:;ranston 

Johnston 

Stennis 

[Eastland 

Magnusoii 
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So  the  bill  <S.  518)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
ows: 

S.  518 

\.n  act  to  provide  that  appointments  to  the 
ofBces  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
iepresentativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
Imerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
ive  on  the  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
>f  this  Act,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
igement  and  Budget  and  the  Eteputy  Dlrec- 
or  of  that  Office   (originally  established  by 

I  ection  207  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
kct,  1921,  and  redesignated  by  section  102  of 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  2  of  1970) 
hall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 

■  iflth  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
ind  no  Individual  shall  hold  either  such  po- 
Itlon  thirty  days  after  that  date  unless  he 
las  been  so  appointed.  The  Director  and 
)eputy  Director  shall  each  be  appointed  for 

I I  term  of  four  years,  except  that — 

( 1 )  the  terms  of  the  individuals  first  ap- 
1  tointed  In  accordance  with  this  Act.  after  the 
(late  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  to  hold  such 

>06itlons  shall  commence  on  the  date  of 
heir  appointment  and  end  Immediately  prior 
o  noon  January  20.  1977; 

(2)  any  Individual  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
I  ancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 

erm  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
:  hall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of  that 
erm;  and 

(3)  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
mpalr  the  power  of  the  President  to  remove 
he  occupants  of  such  offices. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
econsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
)assed. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
ion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
igreed  to. 


LIRPORT  DEVELOPMENT  ACCELER- 
ATION ACT  OF  1973 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
3AKER).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  the  considera- 
ion  of  S.  38,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
)y  title. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  38)  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
to  increase  the  United  States  share  of  allow- 
able project  costs  under  such  act.  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as  amended, 
to  prohibit  certain  State  taxation  of  persons 
in  air  commerce,  and  for  other  pvirposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    .^GREE^IEN^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
about  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request  on  the  pending  business.  I  think 
this  has  been  cleared  all  around. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
I'a  hours  on  the  pending  bill,  with  an 
additional  one-half  hour  for  any  amend- 
ments thereto,  with  1  hour  on  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Cook  > .  and 
with  10  minutes  on  motions  and  appeals 
which  are  debatable,  and  under  the  usual 
rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
would  like  the  opportunity  to  have  15 
or  20  minutes  to  query  the  manager  of 
the  bill.  It  may  not  take  that  long,  but 
I  would  like  enough  time  to  get  a  better 
understanding  of  the  bill  than  I  have 
now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  will 
have  that  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  in  oppo- 
sition is  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire <Mr.  Cotton  I  or  whomever  he  may 
designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

I  may  say  that  I  do  not  intend  to  use 
my  one-half  of  the  hour  and  a  half,  and 
I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  such  time  as 
is  necessary  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia for  his  inquiries,  provided  I  have 
not  answered  his  questions  in  my  open- 
ing statement.  I  will  yield  whatever  time 
he  desires. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  to  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion. S.  38.  This  bill  is  the  result  of  many 
days  of  hearings  and  consideration  by 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee  and  indi- 
cates our  best  efforts  to  develop  a  more 
responsive  and  helpful  Federal  pro- 
gram to  hasten  the  development  to  the 
Nation's  aviation  facilities. 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  know.  S.  38 
is  almost  identical  to  S.  3755  of  the  92d 
Congress,  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
August  10,  1972,  by  a  vote  of  83  to  2. 
Following  passage  by  the  Senate  last 
year,  the  House  passed  a  very  different 
version.  In  fact,  the  House  bill  had  only 
one  significant  provision.  It  prohibited, 


for  an  18-month  period.  State  and  local 
head  or  use  taxes  on  passengers  in  air 
transportation.  It  did  not  address  itself 
to  the  serious,  sometimes  even  critical 
financial  needs  of  the  Nation's  local  gov- 
ernmental units  which  own,  maintain, 
and  operate  the  nearly  3.000  publicly 
owned  airports  in  the  United  States — 
the  needs  that  some  communities  were 
trying  to  meet  by  levying  local  head 
taxes  or  use  fees  on  passengers  in  air 
transportation. 

The  House  did  not  concern  itself  with 
the  airport  development  program  but 
chose  simply  to  deal  with  the  "head  tax 
problem,"  by  postponing  a  final  decision 
on  the  issue  for  18  months,  during  which 
time  a  moratorium  would  be  imposed 

We  in  the  Senate  can  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  our  solution  to  the  head  tax 
problem  was  much  broader.  Our  bill  of 
last  year  did  prohibit  head  taxes,  user 
taxes,  gross  receipts  taxes,  and  other 
forms  of  State  and  local  taxation  on  air- 
line passengers  or  on  the  carriage  of  air- 
line passengers.  But  the  bill  did  much 
more  than  that.  It  created  a  much  more 
ambitious  program  to  provide  additional 
Federal  funds,  trust  funds,  to  assist  local 
governments  in  meeting  their  needs  to 
develop  additional  and  expanded  air 
transportation  facilities. 

And  this  new  program,  created  by  the 
Senate  and  opposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, would  not  have  cost  U.S.  taxpayers 
an  additional  dime.  The  program  was 
to  be  entirely  funded  from  revenues  in 
the  airport  and  airway  trust  fund,  rev- 
enues which  result  from  Federal  user 
taxes  on  passengers,  airlines,  and  private 
aircraft  owners  and  operators  who  take 
advantage  of  the  U.S.  air  transportation 
system. 

Under  the  current  user  tax  structure 
which  was  adopted  by  Congress  in  1970. 
there  are  more  than  adequate  revenues 
coming  into  the  trust  fund  to  pay  for  the 
additional  Federal  financial  assistance 
that  we  provided  for  in  our  program. 
User  taxes  would  not  have  to  be  increased 
to  pay  for  the  additional  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

After  weeks  of  very  difficult  negotia- 
tions with  the  House  in  conference  on 
this  bill  last  year,  we  finally  succeeded 
in  preserving,  in  the  compromise  bill, 
most  of  the  favorable  features  of  S.  3755. 

On  October  27,  after  we  adjourned. 
President  Nixon  vetoed  this  very  im- 
portant legislation  and  issued  a  vague 
statement  indicating  that  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  bill  needed  more  study. 

Because  the  legislation  has  enjoyed 
wide  support  from  the  aviation  com- 
munity, the  public,  and  from  local  gov- 
ernments across  the  Nation,  Senator 
Magnuson  and  I  reintroduced  the  meas- 
ure on  the  opening  day  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress in  order  to  quickly  give  the  Con- 
gress another  opportunity  to  express 
itself  on  the  i.ssue. 

We  were  of  the  view  that,  since  we 
had  conducted  thorough  hearings  on  the 
bill  last  year,  additional  hearings  were 
not  necessary.  Accordingly,  the  bill  was 
considered  and  discussed  in  executive 
sessions  of  both  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  Commerce  Committee  last  week. 
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We  are  hopeful  that  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  give  the  bill  the  same 
early  attention  and  speedy  consideration 
that  we  have  given  it  here  in  the  Senate 
because  the  Nation's  aviation  develop- 
ment needs  are.  indeed,  pressing  and 
local  governments  are  experiencing  very 
serious  difiSculty  in  meeting  them  unler 
terms  of  the  present  airport  and  airway 
development  program.  I  am  hopeful  that, 
if  Congress  again  expresses  its  approval 
of  the  program  contained  in  S.  38,  the 
Piesident  may  reconsider  last  year's  de- 
cision to  veto  the  measure. 

I  repeat  that  passage  of  the  bill  will 
not  result  in  any  additional  taxes  to 
either  the  general  public  or  to  the  avia- 
tion system  users.  And  no  expenditures 
of  general  U.S.  revenues  will  be  required 
to  support  the  increased  Federal  assist- 
ance provided  for  in  S.  38. 

Therefore,  there  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
sonable reason  for  the  Executive  to  op- 
pose this  measure.  However,  if  the  Pres- 
ident's decision  on  this  legislation  re- 
mains the  same;  if  he  chooses  to  again 
veto  it  after  passage  by  both  Houses,  I 
am  equally  confident  that  there  are  suf- 
ficient votes  in  support  of  the  bill  in 
both  Houses  to  override  the  President's 
action. 

Now,  at  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  explain  the  major  features 
of  this  bill. 

First,  and  most  important,  the  bill  in- 
creases the  general  formula  for  Federal 
financial  participation  in  airport  devel- 
opment grants  from  the  current  ratio 
of  50-50  to  75-25  at  all  publicly  owned 
airports  in  the  United  States  except  the 

22  largest,  the  so-called  large  hubs.  This 
change  would  bring  the  airport  develop- 
ment program  more  in  line  with  other 
Federal  assistance  programs  in  trans- 
portation such  as  the  Federal  interstate 
highway  program  which  is  funded  on  a 
90  to  10  basis  and  the  aid  to  urban  mass 
transit  program  which  is  funded  on  a 

23  to  1/3  ratio. 

Second,  for  airport  development  needs 
relating  to  airport  certification  for  safety 
and  for  security,  needs  required  by  Fed- 
eral law  and  regulation,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's share  of  those  project  costs 
would  be  82  percent.  This  provision  will 
make  it  much  easier  for  local  government 
to  finance  new  airport  requirements  that 
have  been  mandated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, requirements  that  in  many  in- 
stances have  proven  to  be  very  costly. 

Third,  S.  38  will,  for  the  first  time, 
allow  the  Federal  assistance  program  to 
fund  projects  involving  development  of 
airport  terminal  facilities  which  are  di- 
rectly related  to  the  movement  of  per- 
sons and  then-  baggage.  Under  terms  of 
the  current  program.  Federal  gi-ants  may 
not  be  used  for  any  development  projects 
except  those  involving  runways,  taxi- 
ways,  ramps,  aircraft  aprons,  and  so 
forth.  At  many  of  the  Nation's  largest 
airports  and  at  many  smaller  facilities, 
too,  the  greatest  current  need  is  to  ex- 
pand and  modernize  the  terminal  build- 
ings to  facilitate  the  movement  of  pas- 
sengers and  their  baggage  between  the 
aircraft  on  which  they  fly  and  the  ground 
transportation  which  carries  them  to 
their  final  destination. 


Since  airline  passengers  pay  for  most 
of  the  cost  of  the  aviation  facilities  de- 
velopment program  through  user  taxes 
on  the  ticket,  it  does  not  make  sense  to 
continue  the  meaningless  distinction  be- 
tween airfield  development  and  terminal 
area  development.  Both  are  needed  to 
improve  the  efficiency  and  tlie  ease  of 
air  travel  and  both  types  of  development 
should  be  eligible  for  grant  assistance 
under  the  airport  development  program. 

The  committee  believes,  however,  that 
the  airfield  portion  of  airport  develop- 
ment should  continue  to  have  the  higher 
priority  because  of  the  direct  relation- 
ship to  safety  involved.  Therefore,  we 
have  determined  that  grants  for  terminal 
area  development  projects  should  be  lim- 
ited to  50  percent  Federal  participation 
to  encourage  the  Nation's  airport  oper- 
ators to  concentrate  on  airfield  develop- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
DoMENicD.  The  Senators  10  minutes 
have  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
mvself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  S.  38 
increases  the  minimum  annual  author- 
ization for  airport  development  grants 
from  the  current  level  of  $280  million 
per  year  to  $420  million  per  year,  an  in- 
crease of  $140  million  per  year  for  fiscal 
years  1974  and  1975.  This  increase  is 
provided  to  insure  that  adequate  Federal 
funds  will  be  available  so  that  total  capi- 
tal investment  in  airport  facilities  will 
not  diminish  as  a  result  of  the  increase 
in  the  general  level  of  Federal  participa- 
tion. With  increased  levels  of  Federal 
assistance,  it  is  most  important  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  Federal  money 
available  to  maintain  airport  develop- 
ment imder  the  program  at  the  current 
level  of  at  least  $560  million  per  year. 
There  are  presently  and  there  will  con- 
tinue to  be  adequate  excess  revenues  in 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  to 
finance  the  additional  Federal  participa- 
tion in  airport  grants  and  no  general  tax 
revenues  will  be  required  to  subsidize  the 
aiiport  development  aid  program. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  S.  38  prohibits 
a  new,  inequitable,  and  potentially 
chaotic  burden  of  taxation  on  the  nearly 
200  million  persons  who  use  air  trans- 
portation each  year.  The  bill  prohibits 
the  levying  of  State  or  local  head  taxes, 
fees,  gross  receipts  taxes  or  other  such 
charges  either  on  passengers  or  on  the 
carriage  of  such  passengers  in  interstate 
commerce. 

In  1970,  Congress  established  a  na- 
tional, uniform  system  of  user  taxation 
on  all  users  of  the  air  transportation  sys- 
tem and  levied  a  tax  of  8  percent  on  all 
airline  tickets.  That  user  tax  was  in- 
tended to  finance  aviation  facilities  de- 
velopment through  a  national  program 
and  Congress  intended  at  the  time  that 
the  Federal  tax  be  the  only  tax  on  airline 
passengers. 

Last  year,  however,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Coui't  upheld  the  validity  of  several  State 
and  local  passenger  head  taxes,  over- 
turning a  precedent  established  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago. 


Since  that  time  many  communities 
have  enacted  passenger  head  taxes  of  one 
kind  or  another  which  vary  in  rate,  scope 
and  applicability.  The  committee  views 
these  taxes  as  an  imnece-ssary  and  di.s- 
criminatory  burden  on  passengers  in  air 
tran.sportation  and  as  a  form  of  double 
taxation  which  we  did  not  intend  when, 
in  1970,  we  enacted  a  national  system  of 
aviation  user  taxation. 

Presently,  at  least  31  different  gov- 
ernment jurisdictions  have  levied  head 
taxes  and  many  other  communities  are 
in  the  process  of  doing  so  or  are  seriously 
considering  it.  We  believe  this  prolifera- 
tion of  local  taxes  Can  and  will  luider- 
mine  a  soimd  national  transportation 
system  by  causing  confusion,  delay,  in- 
equities, and  discrimination  in  air  trans- 
portation and  must  be  prohibited  before 
it  gets  any  further  out  of  hand.  There 
is  no  need  for  two  systems  of  user  taxa- 
tion: particularly  in  light  of  the  in- 
creased Federal  assistance  to  airports 
provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  view  S.  38  as  an  avia- 
tion development  package,  the  compo- 
nents of  which  cannot  be  separated.  We 
believe  that,  if  the  pioliibition  on  local 
head  taxes  was  not  a  part  of  the  total 
new  program,  there  would  be  need  to  re- 
evaluate the  increased  Federal  funding 
for  airport  development  projects  called 
for  in  S.  38.  If  local  taxes  on  passengers 
and  air  carriers  are  allowed  to  prolifer- 
ate nationally,  and  are  to  become  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  the  financing  of  local  air- 
port facilities,  then  there  is  obviously 
less  need  for  a  Federal  airjwrt  develop- 
ment program. 

By  pi-ohibiting  State  taxation  on  pas- 
sengers or  on  air  transportation,  the 
committee  has  accepted  greater  respon- 
sibility for  U.S.  assistance.  With  the  in- 
creased Federal  a.ssistance.  we  can  see 
no  valid  reason  for  the  continuance  of 
local  passenger  taxation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee is  pleased  with  S.  38  and  views  it 
as  a  great  step  forward  in  modernizing 
and  expanding  the  air  transportation 
system  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
responsive  not  only  to  the  Nation's  air- 
port authorities,  but  to  the  passenger 
who  u.ses  public  and  private  air  trans- 
portation to  meet  his  personal  and  busi- 
ness needs,  S.  38  is  a  good  bill  and  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  support  it  en- 
thusiastically. 

At  this  time.  I  request  the  Senate 
adopt  one  technical  amendment  to  S. 
38  which  was  made  by  the  committee  to 
correct  an  inadvertent  error  in  the  draft. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  read  the  committee  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
committee  amendment,  as  follows: 

Page  5.  at  the  beginning  ol  line  12,  strike 
om  '"(g)"  and  Insert  •'if)". 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tb,e 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of 
1970  (Public  Law  91-258)  was  enacted 
in  response  to  a  critical  national  need  for 
improvement  in  the  airport  segments  of 
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Jie  national  aviation  system.  The  air- 
port and  airway  system  was  in  need  of 
'apid  modernization  and  expansion  to 
neet  the  requirements  of  higher  per- 
formance aircraft  and  airline  passengers, 
IS  well  as  jeneral  aviation. 

Airport    development   aid   program — 
VDAP — funding  has  been  instrumental 
n  assisting  local  communities  to  meet 
he   capital   requirements   of   expanded 
ind  modernized  airport  facilities.   The 
:  i'ederal  Aviation  Administration  has  ob- 
:  igated  the  full  $280  milhon  allotted  for 
iscal  year  1972  under  ADAP.  During  the 
18-months  of  the  ADAP  program, 
:  ^edfesal  aid  was  approved  and  obligated 
]  or  neVjymways  at  57  airports;  runway 
(  xtensionsat^O  airports;  rim  way  recon- 
j  truction  and  strengthening  at  164  air- 
lorts;  land  acquisition  at  179  airports; 
1  Jid  initial  phase  development  at  36  new 
Jirports.  New   taxiways  have   been  in- 
stalled at  179  airports;  taxiway  exten- 
sions at  64  airports;  new  parking  aprons 
it  97  airports;  and  apron  extensions  at 
1  4  airports. 

AIBPORT   DEVELOPMENT   1J»   KANSAS 
UNDER   THE    ACT 

Mr.  President,  the  progress  made  in 
ny  State  of  Kansas  under  the  ADAP 
I  rogram  is  illustrative  of  the  accom- 
I  lishments  recorded  throughout  the  Na- 
tion.  During  fiscal  year  1972,  the  FAA 
:  pproved  five  planning  grants  for  the  de- 
A  elopment  of  master  plans.  The  cities  of 
lAwrence,  Newton,  Wichita,  and  Pratt 
leceived  planning  grants,  and  the  Mid- 
i  imerica  Regional  Council  received  a 
{ rant  to  structure  a  metropolitan  system 
I  Ian  for  the  Kansas  City  area. 

In  fiscal  year  1972.  the  FAA  placed  a 
lotal  of  eight  Kaxxsas  projects  under 
>lDAP  grant  agreement.  The  following 
communities  received  ADAP  funding  to 
a  ccomplish  a  variety  of  improvements  to 
rimways.  taxiways,  and  aprons,  and  to 
lurchase  land  for  airport  expansion: 
Colby,  Eureka,  Garden  City,  Liberal, 
llcPherson,  Oberlin,  Olathe.  and  To- 
leka.  The  smaller  communities  require 
I'ederal  airport  aid  to  develop  facilities 
\  hlch  will  serve  to  attract  new  industry 
and  job  opportunities.  The  larger  Kan- 
sas communities  need  Federal  airport 
assistance  to  maintain  convenient  and 
sife  service  for  the  growing  volume  of 
airline  passengers. 

The  requirements  in  Kansas  are  re- 
f  ected  everywhere  in  the  Nation:  There 
t  no  State  or  sizable  community  that 
c  oes  not  view  its  airport  facilities  as 
findamental  elements  in  its  plans  for 
rrosperity  and  growth  in  the  years 
shead. 

About  180  million  farepaying  pa.s&en- 
gers  wUl  be  transported  by  the  Nations 
E  :heduled  airlines  during  calendar  year 
1973.  The  number  of  air  travelers  con- 
t  nues  to  expand  at  about  8  percent  per 
year.  The  States  and  localities,  in  close 
c3operation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
rient,  simply  must  meet  the  challenge 
cf  air  travel — safe  and  convenient  air 
l-avel — in  the  coming  years. 

THE    mCD   POK    AmNDMENTB    TO   THE    1*70    ACT 

Mr.  President,  the  Aviation  Subcom- 
riittee  of  the  Commerce  Committee  has 
teen  diligent  in  Its  oversight  of  the 
/  DAP  program  since  its  inception.  The 


legislation  before  the  Senate  today — 
the  Airport  Development  Acceleration 
Act  of  1973 — is  the  product  of  more  than 
2  years  of  labor  by  the  subcommittee. 
These  proposed  amendments  to  the  1970 
act  were  drafted  and  refined  during  the 
92d  Congress  to  meet  specific,  docu- 
mented aviation  system  needs. 

The  subcommittee  has  held  extensive 
hearings.  Public  and  private  witnesses 
have  testified  in  behalf  of  the  measures 
which  this  legislation  contains.  As  rank- 
ing member  of  my  party  on  the  subcom- 
mittee throughout  the  92d  Congress,  I 
had  a  unique  opportunity  to  review  not 
only  the  strengths  of  the  ADAP  pro- 
gram, but  also  its  weaknesses  and  inade- 
quacies. 

I  strongly  recommend  passage  of  the 
pending  bill.  The  following  points  may 
be  made  in  support  of  this  position. 

TRUST    FUND    SURPLUS 

The  Aviation  Trust  Fund  under  exist- 
ing levels  of  expenditure  will  begin  to 
generate  a  surplus  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  There  will  be  a  cumulative  surplus 
in  the  trust  fund,  under  present  levels  of 
expenditure,  of  $1,263  billion  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1977.  This  surplus  will  be 
money  that  properly  should  be  obligated 
for  airways  improvements  and  urgently 
needed  airport  development  projects 
throughout  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  jastification  to  permit  user  taxes  to 
accumulate  in  the  trust  fund  while  avia- 
tion system  users  are  suffering  inconven- 
ience and  operating  without  modern 
equipment  at  scores  of  airports. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  has  recommended 
adoption  of  S.  38.  The  committee  bill 
provides  for  timely  utilization  of  trust 
fund  assets  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
our  expanding  aviation  community  and 
travehng  public. 

This  permits,  for  the  first  time.  Fed- 
eral participation  on  a  50-50  basis  In 
funding  for  the  construction  and  up- 
grading of  terminal  buildings  and  facili- 
ties. It  increases  the  Federal  share  for 
airport  construction — including  land  ac- 
quisition— from  50  to  75  percent. 

The  increased  Federal  participation  in 
funding  of  airport  development  projects 
does  not  apply  to  the  Nation's  22  largest 
airports.  The  committee  has  foimd  that 
these  facilities  generate  greater  revenue, 
proportionately,  than  the  smaller  air- 
ports serving  medium  sized  and  ruml 
communities.  The  large  hubs,  of  course, 
will  continue  to  be  eligible  for  50  percent 
Federal  funding  of  approved  airport  de- 
velopment projects. 

The  airport  certification  program 
mandated  by  the  1970  act  is  being  im- 
plemwited.  All  aiiports  served  by  .sched- 
uled certificated  air  carriers  will  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  safety  and  security 
requirements  of  the  certification  pro- 
gram. The  committee  bill  increased -from 
50  to  82  percent  the  Federal  share  for 
acquisition  of  safety  equipment,  such  as 
firefighting  equipment,  and  security 
measures  such  as  perimeter  fencing.  Be- 
cause some  airport  operators  have  al- 
ready purchased  safety  and  security 
equipment,  the  increased  funding  for 
safety  equipment  will  be  retroactive. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the 
committee  bill  increases  the  minimimi 


Federal  expenditures  for  airport  devel- 
opment. Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1974, 
tlie  FAA  will  be  reqiiired  to  obligate  not 
less  than  $420  million  for  airport  devel- 
opment, compared  to  the  present  $280 
million  minimum  annual  obligation  for 
this  purpose.  This  increased  Federal  aid 
will  include  $375  million  annually  for  air 
carrier  and  reliever  airports,  and  less 
than  $45  million  for  general  aviation 
airports.  There  are  two  purposes  for  in- 
ci'easing  the  minimum  Federal  obliga- 
tion under  the  act:  The  money  will  be 
available  in  the  trust  fund  and  the  in- 
creased Federal  funding  overall  will  in- 
sure that  the  total  number  of  projects 
approved  by  the  FAA  for  Federal  partici- 
pation is  not  diminished  by  the  increased 
assistance  provided  in  other  sections  of 
the  bill. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL    TAXATION    OF    AIR    FARES 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  committee 
bill  prohibits  State  and  local  taxation  of 
air  fares.  The  Congress  intended  in  1970 
to  preempt  the  States  and  localities  from 
levying  such  taxes,  as  taxation  on  air 
fares  is  one  of  the  predominant  sources 
of  revenue  for  the  trust  fund.  Recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions  necessitate  the 
clarification  of  this  congressional  policy 
determination. 

If  more  than  500  localities — or  even  a 
significant  proportion  of  this  number- 
were  unilaterally  to  levy  taxes  on  airline 
passenger  fares,  there  would  result  an 
unconscionable  and  unacceptable  burden 
on  interstate  commerce.  The  national 
.system  of  air  service  upon  which  180  mil- 
lion airline  passengers  depend  annually 
would  become  a  hodgepodge  of  Balkan- 
Ized  assessments  and  levies  against  non- 
resident travelers  whose  business  or  lei- 
sure takes  them  across  State  lines.  The 
committee  bill  prohibits  State  and  local 
taxation  of  air  fares,  but  this  Federal 
preemption  is  carefully  balanced  by  sub- 
stantial increases  in  trust  fund  assist- 
ance for  airport  development  and  mod- 
ernization. 

POCKET  VETO   OF  COMPARABLE   LEGISLATION 

President  Nixon  pocket  vetoed  a  bill 
comparable  to  that  under  consideration 
today  after  adjournment  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress sine  die.  The  following  is  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  President's  memoran- 
dum of  disapproval  of  last  year's  legis- 
lation : 

This  bin  (S.  3755)  would  Increase  Federal 
expenditures  and  raise  percentage  participa- 
tion in  cateporical  grant  programs  with  spe- 
ciflc  and  limited  purposes.  I  believe  this 
would  be  Inconsistent  with  sound  fiscal  pol- 
icy. Airport  development  fund.s  have  been  al- 
most quadrupled  since  1970  under  this  Ad- 
minlstrailon. 

It  must  be  noted,  respectfully,  that  air- 
port development  funds  have  been  quad- 
rupled primarily  because  Congress  had 
tlie  vision  to  enact  the  1970  act — man- 
dating the  expenditure  of  not  less  than 
$280  milhon  for  the  ADAP  program.  It 
must  further  be  noted  that  Congress 
found  it  necessary  to  enact  Pubhc  Law 
92-174,  prohibiting  the  use  of  trust  fund 
revenues  for  operational  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  FAA.  All  user 
taxes  must  be  used  for  capital  Improve- 
ments in  aviation  facilities  and  for  re- 
search and  development  activities  re- 
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lated  to  improving  the  U.S.  air  traCBc 
control  system. 

Mr.  President,  with  passage  of  Public 
Law  92-174,  it  becomes  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  user  tax  revenues 
should  accumulate  in  the  trust  fund 
while  the  Nation's  airport  system  reels 
under  the  pressures  of  expansion  and 
modernization,  or  whether  those  rev- 
enues should  be  put  to  timely  use  in 
funding  the  needed  modernization.  The 
conclusion,  of  course,  is  self-evident. 

I  have  reviewed  carefully  the  projected 
revenues  of  the  airport-airways  trust 
fund  for  the  next  5  years.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  increased  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  funding  of  airport  develop- 
ment, as  contemplated  in  the  commit- 
tee bill,  will  be  covered  by  the  revenues 
of  the  trust  fund.  Therefore,  this  pro- 
posal not  only  relieves  airport  operators 
of  a  significant  portion  of  their  develop- 
ment costs,  but  it  is  also  sound  from  a 
fiscal  standpoint. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  Airport  Development  Accelera- 
tion Act  of  1973  receive  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
g  myself  1  minute. 

t  I  ask  imaniraous  consent  that  I  may 

I  delegate  the  time  to  those  Senators  who 

desire  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  sliall 
shortly  submit  an  amendmeni  to  S.  38 
which  I  submitted  to  the  Senate  last 
year. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  38  as  presently  written,  25 
airports  in  the  18  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  receive  only  a  50-per- 
cent federally  funded  share  of  allowable 
airport  project  costs  while  all  others  will 
receive  a  75-percent  share. 

This  arbitrary  distinction  of  75-per- 
cent Federal  share  for  airports  enplan- 
ing less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
armual  number  of  passengers  and  50- 
percent  Federal  share  for  those  enplan- 
ing not  less  than  1  percent  is  not  only 
illogical  but  also  discriminatory. 

I  might  say  that  tliis  has  not  created 
a  great  deal  of  controversy  in  the  United 
States,  but  there  are  many  aiiiwrts  bor- 
dering right  on  the  1 -percent  figure 
and  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  if  they 
go  over  the  1  percent,  they  will  auto- 
matically be  advised  that  if  they  have 
submitted  a  project  for  approval  they 
will  now  fall  within  the  50  percent  rather 
than  the  25-  to  75-percent  formula.  For 
example,  let  us  say  a  community  is  bor- 
dering on  that  1 -percent  figure,  such  as 
one  of  my  own  two  major  airports  in 
Kentucky,  Greater  Cinciimati  or  Louis- 
ville. Then,  if  the  community  makes  its 
investment  in  a  project  on  this  basis  it 
will  fall  within  the  75-  to  25-percent 
formula.  Then,  when  the  community  has 
made  its  Investment  on  this  previous 
basis,  it  finds  itself  relegated  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  complete  financial  reorgani- 
zation on  the  basis  of  50-50. 

The  very  nature  of  air  travel  frequent- 
ly involves  a  passenger  departing  from 


one  of  the  small  airports  with  less  than 
1  iJercent  of  passengers  traveling  to  a 
larger  one  enplaning  more  than  1  per- 
cent and,  as  such,  both  facilities  are  part 
01  an  integrated  whole  deserving  equal 
Federal  funding.  In  addition,  and  more 
importantly  perhaps,  the  source  of  these 
Federal  funds  from  which  these  airport 
cos*s  are  to  be  paid  is  derived  from  a 
uniform  base  and  should  therefore  log- 
ically be  distributed  in  a  uniform 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  revenue  is  de- 
rived from  passengers  in  all  the  air- 
ports. It  is  derived  from  all  the  airports 
including  the  25  airports  that  will  be  dis- 
allowed the  opportunity  to  do  this  ac- 
cording to  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 
I  will  read  them  so  they  will  be  in  the 
Record.  I  am  sorry  more  of  our  col- 
ic "sues  are  not  present,  because  this 
does  not  affect  my  State. 

In  the  State  of  California.  Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  and  San  Francisco  will  fall 
witliin  the  50-50  category. 

In  Colorado,  Denver. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Washing- 
ton National. 

In  Florida,  Miami. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

O'Hare,  Chicago. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Miimeapolis-St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Kaiisas  City  and  St.  Louis. 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Newark,  N.J. 

John  F.  Kennedy  and  LaGuardia  in 
New  York. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Dallas  and  Houston,  Tex. 

Seattle-Tacoma  International  Airport 
in  Washington. 

If  any  Member  of  the  Senate  will  tell 
me  that  he  does  not  have  to  go  tlirough 
one  of  those  major  airports  to  get  to 
where  he  is  going  to  get  home,  let  him 
say  it  now,  because  these  are  the  hubs. 
These  are  the  airports  that  generate  the 
traffic,  and  these  are  the  airports  that 
generate  the  funds  we  set  up  in  the  origi- 
nal act.  Now  we  find  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  are  saying,  'You  are  so 
big  and  you  need  so  much  that  we  are 
going  to  leave  you  on  a  50-50  basis,  but 
everyone  else  in  the  United  States  is  on 
a  75-25  basis. 

Except  for  those  exceptions  in  the 
United  States  where  we  had  to  continue 
a  head  tax  or  a  seat  tax,  such  as  in  Sara- 
sota which  had  a  bonded  indebtedness 
m  that  community,  all  the  rest  of  the  air- 
ports in  the  United  States,  save  one  or 
two,  will  be  prohibited  from  having  such 
a  tax,  including  the  major  airports  that 
are  being  denied  the  opportunity  to  share 
on  a  75-25  basis. 

So  they  are  not  only  saying  that  they 
cannot  share  in  this  type  of  formula,  but 
they  are  going  to  be  excluded  from  get- 
ting any  other  type  of  revenue  so  that 
they  might  overcome  the  sreat  deficien- 
cies that  are  written  into  this  bill. 

I  might  say  that  we  have  had  no  trou- 
ble, during  the  course  of  the  debates  on 
tlie  bill  and  during  the  hearings,  in  seeing 
to  it  that  we  were  denying  an  airiiort  the 
right  to  have  its  own  tax  at  iis  own  base 


and.  therefore,  eliminating  that  po.ssi- 
bility  now  and  in  the  future,  but  we  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  say.  "Now.  these 
airports  can  be  eliminated  from  that  pro- 
cedure if  they  so  desire,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  have  put  them  on  a  50-50  basis 
rather  than  a  75-25  basis."  I  ihiiik  it  is 
very  interesting  that  these  include  air- 
ports through  which  80  percent  of  the 
air  passengers  have  to  go  to  get  home, 
unless  they  drive  or  unless  they  are 
within  an  hour  and  a  half's  duration 
from  here.  Yet  those  airports  are  going 
to  be  put  on  a  different  basis  than  is  now 
available. 

I  might  say  that  in  progressively  de- 
veloping an  improved  national  air  trans- 
portation system,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
large  hubs  are  equally  as  important  as 
the  smaller  airports  and.  therefore, 
should  benefit  equally  f  rorn  this  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  funds. 

May  I  say  that  if  there  is  one  thing  we 
need  more  than  anj'thing  else,  is  to  see  to 
it  that  airports  like  Atlanta  and  Chicago 
have  the  funds  they  need.  Where  are 
these  major  accidents  occurring?  They 
are  occurring  where  there  are  so  many 
flights  in  and  out  on  a  minutes  basis 
that  anybody  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  air  traffic  control  is  being  worn  out. 
These  are  the  airports  that  need  the  help, 
because  that  is  where  the  passengers 
need  the  help. 

I  have  had  a  daughter  going  back  and 
forth  to  Northwestern  University  for  4 
years,  and  it  frightens  me  to  death  ever>' 
time  that  young  lady  has  to  leave  here 
and  fly  into  O'Hare  Airport  at  Chicago, 
because  of  the  number  of  accidents  and 
the  number  of  hold-overs  that  have  to 
occur  over  that  city.  And  yet  that  airport, 
because  it  is  a  big  airport,  will  be 
punished  under  the  terms  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  w  ill  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  4.  line  9.  Insert  the  following  im- 
mediately after  "be  ": 

"75  per  centum", 
and  strike  all   thereafter   through,  and   In- 
cluding, line  17. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  matter.  By  this  amendment 
the  arbitrary  distinction  is  eliminated, 
thereby  rendering  an  equal  75-percent 
share  for  i>ll  the  airports,  regardless  of 
size. 

I  do  not  tliink  there  could  be  any  con- 
fusion about  thi.s.  When  we  c.^^iablished 
the  Highway  Tiu.^t  Fund  to  build  a  high- 
way program  throughout  the  United 
States,  we  established  it  on  a  90-10  per- 
cent basis.  We  did  not  say  that  it  could 
be  95-5  in  the  President  s  State,  and  it 
would  have  to  be  90-10  percent  in  my 
State.  We  did  not  say  that  it  was  going 
to  be  70-30  percent  in  New  York,  but 
90-10  ;Hn\ent  in  Kentucky.  We  said  tliat 
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it    would    be    unifoi-ni    tliroughout    the 
the  United  States. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  times  that  I 
know  of  that  a  trust  has  been  estabhshed 
whereby  we  have  taken  the  number  of 
facilities  which  are  contributing  by  far 
the  biggest  sura  of  these  trust  funds  and 
said  that  they  are  to  be  discriminated 
against  and  will  therefore  receive  less 
funds  than  other  airports  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  report  on  the  Airport 
Act  as  presented  in  the  Senate  last  year, 
Rith  all  the  figures  and  statistics  con- 
tained therein,  be  obtained  and  placed 
3n  the  desk  of  each  Senator.  I  notice  that 
tve  have  only  received  a  small  committee 
report,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  en- 
tire report  from  last  year  made  available 
;o  all  Members  of  the  Senate,  so  that 
;hey  would  have  all  the  information. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the 
■emainder  of  mj'  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
rieldstime? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
nyself  3  minutes  to  respond  to  the  Sena- 
or  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
itor  from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  3 
ninutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
irst  correct  one  of  the  statements  of  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  which  was  er- 
•oneous.  The  Senator  listed  Washington 
National  Airport  as  being  one  of  the  air- 
)orts  involved.  Washington  National  Air- 
1  tort  Is  not  eligible  by  law  and  could  not 
;hare  in  the  fund  50-50  percent  or  75-25 
)ercent,  either  way  it  went  with  respect 
o  the  problem  of  matching  funds. 

Let  me  say  one  reason  for  excluding 

hem  was  to  try  to  make  enough  money 

ivailable  to  the  smaller  airports,  so  that 

le  could  have  a  substantial  amount  of 

;  lirport  development  across  the  United 

States.  If  we  are  going  to  give  the  large 

lubs  an  added  25  percent,  we  will  then 

:  imit  the  distribution  of  the  fimds  for  a 

:  lumber  of  improvement  projects  around 

he  country,  thus  adding  to  safety  prob- 

:ems  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 

(  ommented  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  point  out 
'  hat  at  the  present  time  there  are  22 
'  arge  hubs,  and  I  have  one  airport  in  my 
I  State  which  is  one  of  those  22. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
'  ucky  will  recall  the  testimony  last  year 
itf  Mr.  Sands,  a  very  important  witness 
liefore  our  committee,  who  furnished 
:  tatistics  as  to  what  would  happen  if  the 
I  nedliun  and  small  hubs  were  given  addi- 
1  ional  assistance  by  going  to  the  75-25- 
;  )ercent  formula. 

I  would  pose  this  question  to  the  Sen- 
I  tor  from  Kentucky.  I  wonder  if  the 
( LLstinguished  Senator  frcrni  Kentucky 
]ias  received  any  complaints  from  the 
:  arge  hubs  about  the  formula  distribution 
in  the  bill?  I  am  chairman  of  the  sub- 
I  ommittee,  and  I  have  yet  to  receive  one 
( omplaint.  And  I  have  talked  to  the  air- 
])ort  managers  of  meet  of  the  22  large 
Imbs.  I  have  yet  to  receive  me  c<Mn- 
]  tlaint.  And  ttie  committee  has  not  had 


a  solitary  complaint  filed  with  it  about 
this  distribution. 

I  would  also  add  this  further  comment. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  large  hubs 
operate  at  a  profit.  They  return  a  profit 
to  their  govermng  institution.  That  is 
true  throughout  most  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  true,  at  least,  with  respect 
to  many  of  them.  They  do  return  a  profit 
to  their  parent  agency. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  read  one 
paragraph  from  the  committee  report:  It 
reads ; 

While,  on  the  one  hana,  the  Committee  has 
heard  evidence  Indicating  small  communities 
have  had  difficulty  in  raiding  matching  money 
to  qualify  for  ADAP  grants,  we  have  heard 
no  evidence  indicating  that  the  nation's  22 
largest  alrportjB,  the  so-called  large  hubs, 
have  experienced  financial  difficulty  resulting 
in  failure  to  participate  in  the  ADAP  pro- 
gram. On  the  contrary,  the  large  hubs  appear 
for  the  most  part  to  be  seU-sustaining.  In 
many  cases  these  airpwrts  are  actually  prof- 
itable. Fees  paid  by  the  airlines  for  landing 
and  for  space  rental  and  fees  obtained  from 
concessionaries  for  parking,  restaurants, 
shops,  etc  .  are  adequate  to  cover  both  the 
operational  expenses  of  the  airport  and  to 
underwTite  the  capital  investment  borrowing 
required.  The  Committee  asked  various  wit- 
nesses for  examples  of  airports  in  the  lar^'e 
hub  category  which  had  encountered  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  the  5C  ,  -50'.,  matching  re- 
qiiirement.  No  examples  have  been  provided. 
Therefore,  the  Committee  concludes  that 
present  SCJ-SO';  ADAP  formula  is  adequate 
in  assisting  with  airport  development  needs 
at  the  nation's  22  largest  airports. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for  5 
minute.s. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all. 
I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
and  state  for  the  record  that  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  was  not  included 
in  the  list  of  airports  affected  because 
they  do  not  have  to  worry  about  this 
matter,  since  the  airport  is  federally 
owned.  They  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
that  problem.  And,  I  must  say,  they  are  in 
a  category  that  every  other  airport  in 
the  coimtry  envies  beyond  belief.  This  Is 
also  true  with  respect  to  Dulles  Airport 
which  Is  also  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Federal  Government.  They  do  not  have 
that  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  that  we  do 
not  have  the  full  report  on  the  desk 
of  each  Senator  from  last  year.  There  is 
example  after  example  cited  in  that  re- 
port. There  were  two  projects  in  Hawaii 
where  they  could  not  go  ahead  with  the 
projeet  because  they  would  be  under  the 
50-50  percent  formula.  And  there  were 
other  examples  where  airports  could  not 
doit. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  do  believe  that 
can  be  challenged.  Let  me  point  out  that 
this  will  wind  up  being  rather  disturb- 
ing. There  are  airports  on  the  list  which, 
is  there  Is  a  1 -percent  change,  will  be 
put  on  the  50-50  percent  formula. 

Let  me  point  out  that  with  respect  to 
Orlando,  Pla. — which  is  next  to  Disney- 
land— if  there  is  an  improvement  in  their 
conditions  which  Is  quite  possible  they 
will  find  themselves  on  a  50-50  percent 
formula,  rather  than  75-25  percent. 


Let  me  point  out  that  Indianapolis  is 
a  city  that  is  in  this  group.  I  might  sug- 
gest that  IndianapoUs  did  not  qualiiy 
last  year  when  the  bill  was  submitted 
Louisville  did  not  qualify  last  year.  Cin- 
cinnati did  not  qualify  last  year  imtU 
that  proposal  was  advanced  on  the  floor 
to  include  these  airports  in  the  formula. 
There  was  a  tremendous  hue  and  cry 
at  that  time  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  By  the  way,  last  year,  when  the 
bill  was  being  considered,  if  this  change 
had  not  been  made,  I  would  not  now  be 
reading  to  the  Senate  a  list  of  22  or  24 
airports,  but  would  be  reading  a  list  of 
closer  to  50  airports  that  would  have 
been  eliminated. 

Mr.  President.  I  recall  very  vividly 
talking  with  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
He  told  me  that  not  only  would  Miami 
be  eliminated,  but  also  Jacksonville, 
Tampa,  and  one  other  airport  in  his 
State— I  think  Fort  Lauderdale — would 
be  eliminated. 

I  might  suggest  that  the  present  situa- 
tion is  much  better  than  a  year  ago. 

I  would  also  say  that  there  is  no  reason 
to  establish  a  trust  and  then  preempt 
the  tax  field  as  a  result  of  that  trust  and 
say  that  one  formula  applies  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  airports  in  the  United  States 
and  another  formula  applies  to  some  24 
airports  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  the  manager  of  the  bill  would  yield 
me  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  2  left  of  his 
5,  and  a  total  of  24. 

Mr.  COOK.  Well,  we  have  1  hour  on 
this  amendment.  I  would  give  the  Sena- 
tor all  the  time  he  wants. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

One  really  needs  to  go  back  to  the 
initial  purposes  of  the  licarings  which 
gave  birth  to  this  particular  bill.  Those 
hearings  addressed  themselves  to  a  sit- 
uation whereby  commimity  after  com- 
munity and  city  after  city,  were  either 
imposing  or  beginning  to  impose  a  so- 
called  head  tax  upon  passengers  who 
would  embark  or  depart  from  aircraft. 

This  was  really  most  inconsistent  with 
the  original  intents  and  purposes  of  the 
triist  fund  concept  as  passed  some  years 
ago.  The  havoc  that  would  have  resulted 
in  the  airports  of  this  coimtry  as  the 
different  kinds  of  head  taxes  were  im- 
posed for  different  purposes  and  in  dif- 
ferent amounts,  as  weU  as  all  the  con- 
gestion and  traflQc  that  would  have  been 
imposed,  led  the  committee  to  judge  that 
there  should  be  a  prohibition  against 
head  taxes  such  as  this. 

But  that  was  not  enough.  It  did  not 
really  tell  the  whole  story,  because  some 
recognition  had  to  be  given  to  the  finan- 
cial plight  of  many  cities.  Including 
problems  of  law  enforcement,  crime  and 
violence  protection,  education,  and  sani- 
tation. AH  those  areas  had  a  greater  de- 
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mand  upon  the  resources,  limited  as 
they  were,  of  the  cities. 

So,  Mr.  Fi-eskient,  I  do  not  think  it 
was  enough  for  the  eotnmittee  just  to  say, 
"No,  yoo  eanrjot  impose  these  head  tax- 
es." I  think  we  shcnild  have  gone  fur- 
ther, and  said,.  "Real  moneys  an  needed." 
It  was  against  Umt  background  that  the 
committee  went  on  to  provide  !»  a 
greater  percentage  in  the  building  of  air- 
ports. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
atw  who  finds  himstif  in  opposition  to 
the  formula,  that  the  great  hubs  did 
have,  In  the  bargaining  process,  real  ad- 
vantages, as  pointed  out  by  the  manager 
of  the  Wll :  50-50  on  terminals  and  bag- 
gage facilities,  which  was  in  the  bill 
many  years  ago  but  was  stricken  out,  and 
which  the  great  hubs  have  tried  des- 
perately to  obtain.  In  addition,  82  per- 
cent for  safety  and  security  was  pro- 
vided, helphig  to  relieve  a  great  burden 
upon  airports. 

So  I  thHik  under  this  ti-ust  fund  con- 
cept, if  we  follow  the  underlying  pur- 
pose of  an  trusts,  to  provide  for  dis- 
cretion and  to  pot  money  where  money 
needs  to  be  provided,  I  think  this  bill 
is  eminently  fair,  even  to  the  hub  air- 
ports, and  is  a  bill  we  ought  to  go  fw- 
ward  with  if  we  9.re  to  fulfill  our  mission 
and  promise  to  do  something  in  the 
next  decade  about  this  cotntry's  avia- 
tion, something  which  will  bear  the  great 
burden  (rf  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers, and  which  for  various  reasons  is 
now  undergoing  particnlariy  difficult 
times. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  say 
that  I  understand  the  good  intentionf  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  1  find 
some  (rf  his  arguments  persuasive,  bet  I 
do  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  his  amend- 
ment, and  I  thank  the  manager  of  the 
bin  for  yielding  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self &  minutes  for  the  pimrose — and  I 
think  it  is  Important— for  a  reading  of 
the  record  which  should  include  the  Kst 
of  airports  that  were  intended  to  be  left 
out  of  this  bill  last  year.  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  undei'stand  what  the  original 
intent  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
was  to  do  to  the  airports  of  the  United 
States.  leaving  the  following  airports  on 
a  50-50  basis  rather  than  a  75-25. 

This  list  is  veiT  interesting,  because 
this  is  a  list  as  to  which  tlie  chairman 
said  a  year  ago  that  there  were  no  com- 
plaints from  ani'one  in  the  United  States 
that  they  were  being  left  on  a  50-5Q  basis 
leaving  the  other  airports  on  a  75-25 
basis.  I  read  from,  the  committee  report 
the  list  of  airports  that  were  Intended  to 
be  left  out  of  this  act  last  year,  and  the 
airpoi'ts  that  a  majoiiti'  of  the  Aviation 
Subcommittee  and  the  fun  Commerce 
Conunittee  intended  to  leave  off  oi  th£ 
75-25  ckarticlpation :  Binningham,  Ala.; 
Pboeulx  and  Tucson.  Aiiz.;  Los  Angeles. 
Sacrame&to.  San  Diego,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, iu  California;  Denver.  Colo.;  Brad- 
ley. Cofm. 

By  the  way,  the  couuuiitce  did  not 
know  thai  the  UJB.  Govenunent  was  pay- 
ing for  the  cost  of  Dulles  and  Washing- 
ton National,  because  they  are  both  listed 


on  this  list.  Under  District  of  Colimibia 
are  hsted  Dulles  Intematicnal  and 
Washington  NatiaoaL  So,  at  least  last 
year,  they  did  xMt  know  they  were  taken 
care  of  by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  Ptorida,  the  following  airports 
would  have  been  left  out:  Jacksornrille. 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Miami,  Orlanelo,  and 
Tampa;  Georgia.  Atlanta;  Hawah.  Hon- 
olulu, and  then  there  are  two  others  I 
cannot  pronounce.  I  will  give  them  to 
the  reporter  for  the  Record.  (Kahului 
and  Lihue.) 

O'Hare  in  Illinois;  Indianap<dis.  Ind. : 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  LouisviDe.  Ky.;  New- 
Orleans  in  Louisiana,  Friendship  in 
Maryland.  Logan  in  Massachusetts. 

Detroit.  Minneapohs-St.  Paul;  In 
Missouri.  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis. 

In  Nebraska.  Omaha. 

In  Nevada,  Las  Vegas  and  Reno:  New- 
ark, NJ.;  Alboquerque.  N.  Mex. 

In  New  York:  Albany.  Buffalo.  Johfi 
P.  Kennedy.  LaGuai'dia.  Rochester,  and 
Syracuse. 

In  North  Carolina.  Charlotte  anti 
Raleigh-Durfaam. 

The  Cincinnati  airptHt  is  listed  in  Ohio 
whereas  it  is  actually  located  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  whereas  it 
should  have  been  listed  in  Kentucky.  Al- 
.so  in  Ohio:  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and 
DaytoD. 

In  Oklahoma,  Oklalioma  City  and 
Tuisa. 

In  Oregon.  Portland. 

In  Pennsyhrania.  Pliiladelphia  ami 
Pittsburgh. 

In  Rhode  Island.  Providence ;  Memphis 
and  Nashville.  Tenn. 

In  Texas.  Dallas.  El  Paso.  Houston, 
and  San  Antonio;  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah: 
Norioik.  Va. 

In  Washington.  Seattle-Tacoma  and 
Spokane;  and  in  Wisconsin.  Milwaukee. 

Last  year,  if  we  had  not  gotten  the 
1  percraat.  e\'ery  one  of  those  airports 
I  just  named  would  have  been  elimi- 
nated from  pai'ticipatian  in  the  75-25 
percent  ratio  oi  funds.  Many  of  those 
ha\e  been  removed,  because  we  at  least 
won  that  much  of  the  argimient  last  year 
which,  in  effect,  knocks  a  hole  in  the 
argument  that  we  only  wanted  to  leave 
the  hubs  out,  because  last  year  the^- 
wanted  to  lea\'e  65  airport*  out.  Mr. 
President. 

So  I  can  only  say  that  the  equity  of 
the  thing  is  there,  and  tlie  specious  ar- 
gimaent— I  apoiogize  for  the  word — that 
one  only  includes  the  larger  hubs  to  be 
eliminated  is  totally  destroyed,  because 
last  year  they  wanted  to  leave  every  air- 
port out  of  that  CMisiderationi  that  I 
have  just  listed  for  tlie  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  more  than 
equity.  My  State  docs  not  even  have  an 
airport  on  this  li.st.  But  I  cwiteiMi  that 
as  legislatws,  when  we  create  a  trust  and 
we  say  that  this  tru.'-t  will  be  the  onlj 
basis  by  wliich  major  advances  iu  airport 
technology  and  airport  eqinpmeirt  will 
be  acqirired.  and  then  top  it  oft  hy  makirig 
a  division  within  that  trust,  then  I  say 
by  similar  logic  we  should  make  a  divi- 
sion in  the  highway  trust  next  time. 
Maybe  we  should  make  a  di^ision  in  oth- 
er trusts  that  we  create  in  general,  so 
that  we  make  one  class  of  citiyens  out  of 
one   particular   group   of  comniunitie.«, 


and  a.noilier  class  of  citizen.-)  out  of  an- 
other group. 

I  might  say  tliat  we  also,  in  pieemptin;: 
the  field,  have  said  to  these  larger  »u- 
ports  that  "There  will  be  no  souice  at 
the  local  level  for  you  to  raise  taxes 
when  we  leave  you  at  50-50.  you  cannot 
have  a  head  tax.  '  because  we  felt  that  it 
was  necessary  to  do  it  that  way.  Maybe 
if  we,  as  a  committee,  liad  spent  a  httle 
more  time,  we  would  ha\'e  left  the  dollar 
on,  and  done  it  as  a  matter  of  FedeiMl 
law,  so  that  we  would  liave  eiKHigh  au>ne> 
in  the  entire  program  to  include  e%er.\ 
airport. 

Philadelphia  is  having  its  pvoWeuQ^ 
with  the  seat  tax  problems,  and  the  an- 
swer is  ver>'  simple:  They  are  havint; 
them  because  it  is  not  payable  at  th*» 
counter.  It  is  payable  because  tlie  loc.l 
agency  has  to  set  up  those  fees.  And  when 
you  pay  once,  you  liave  to  pay  again.  It 
i.s  a  very  irritating  thing,  and  I  do  m)t 
blame  the  pa.s.sengers.  It  is  ii-ritatin* . 
and  it  should  be. 

But  what  have  we  done  to  solve  that 
pfrobtem?  Philadelphia  is  going  to  stay 
on  50-50  and  Philadelphia  will  be  pie- 
emiHed  from  having  its  seat  tax.  So  have 
we  solved  the  problem  with  this  tall  in 
its  present  form?  I  can  only  say  Uiat 
this  amendment  is  not  a  cry  of  anguisli 
but  a  cry  for  equity.  We  are  legifiJator.-. 
to  say  that  we  are  establisliing  a  trust 
foi-  the  benefit  of  air  facilities  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  yet  we  liax- 
said  that  the  fotlowing  wiU  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Do- 
MENicii.  The  time  of  the  Sei^tor  from 
Kentucky  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  myself  2  more  min- 
utes. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  k>  recoguiaed  for  J 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COC^.  Mr.  President.  Phoenix  k< 
now  on  a  50-50  basia.  Because  it  is  belo^ 
1  percenium,  it  will  go  to  75-2&.  U  )&,  I 
tliink.  on  .9ft  percentom.  and  all  it  has  ttj 
do  i.s  raise  it  two-tenths  of  a  point  and  u 
is  back  to  50-50. 

Let  us  take  Tampa.  Fla.  It  is  sitting  oi^ 
96.  Yet  it  is  not  in  this  list.  Yet  iu  the 
record  it  is  sitting  on  35.  Tiierefore  they 
.ire  not  sitting  down  there  compiainiiy 
right  now  because  their  thinking  is  taa.std 
on  the  idea  w  are  included  in  the  l^-ia. 
At  least,  they  have  been  tokd  that.  So 
we  do  not  have  to  woiTy  about  it.  But  all 
they  ha\e  to  do  is  go  up  one-half  of  1 
percent  aiKl  they  are  back  to  50-90.  Sef> 
whetlier  tl:iat  would  bother  them  of  not 

Here  is  one  at  96.  which  is  Friendship 
P.I  BaltinMM'e.  Baltimore  is  sittuig  back 
sa>  ing.  "We  do  cot  have  to  worry  becan.so 
we  aie  75-25  imder  the  b»lL  "  Yet  all  ihej 
liave  to  do  is  go  up  four-tentli-s  of  1 
percent  and  they  are  beck  to  50-a*.  You 
know.  Mr.  President,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Baltimore  is  trying  u>  sell 
e^  ery  group  in  the  city  of  Bahimore  on 
the  idea  that  they  will  increase  tliesr  air 
transporiation.  Tliey  will  have  a  better 
chance  when  they  increase  it  abo?e  1 
percent  or  they  will  go  back  to  the  5*-50 
Federal  contribution  rather  than  75-25. 

Here  is  Porthirtd,  Greg.,  with  tl  per- 
cent. It  might  set 'a  Mttle  profit  this  year 
if  it  g:et.<;  clo.'Je  to  the  100  pohit.^. 
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Memphis,  Tenn,,  is  sitting  on  .94.  All  it 
his  to  do  is  go  up  one  six-tenths  of  1 
prrcent  and  it  will  be  back  to  50-50. 
T  ley  are  thinking  everything  is  fine  be- 
ri  use  they  are  going  to  be  included  in 
ti  e  75-25  rather  than  the  50-50,  yet  it 
w  11  take  a  very  little  change  in  the  per- 
c(  ntage  of  passengers  and  they  will  be 
o"  er  the  1  percent. 

I  can  only  say,  there  may  not  presently 
b<  a  hue  and  cry  among  the  airports 
ir  the  United  States,  but  they  should 
know  what  could  really  happen  to  them 
ir  the  future.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
o:  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  ex- 
p  red. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
ny  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
rryself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  2 
IT  inutes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Listening  to  the  Sena- 
te r  from  Kentucky  is  rather  amusing.  I 
wjuld  describe  his  references  as  "but-if 
legislation — "But-if"  we  had  passed  the 
legislation  that  we  considered  at  one 
tine  last  year,  "but-if"  we  had  done 
scmething  else,  "but-if"  we  had  done 
scmething  else  again,  we  would  have  had 
a  different  result. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  we  passed 
ti  is  bill  last  year.  We  passed  it  in  the 
Si  mate  and  it  was  passed  in  the  House. 
It  was  sent  to  the  White  House  and  it 
w  IS  vetoed. 

The  formula  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
bi  II  last  year  when  it  passed  the  Senate 
and  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  It 
is  the  same  formula  we  considered  in 
cc  mmittee,  when  it  came  before  us  this 
y(  ar. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  fact  that 
w;  are  depriving  the  large  hubs  of  an 
o]  iportimity  to  impose  head  taxes  to  raise 
the  needed  revenues.  Only  one  of  the 
large  hubs  has  imposed  a  head  tax,  so 
fi  r.  That  is  Philadelphia.  The  Philadel- 
p  lia  airport  operates  at  a  profit.  Last 
yiiar  it  turned  back  over  $2  million  to 
the  city.  Do  we  want  to  increase  the 
f  ( rmula  so  that  Philadelphia  can  turn 
a;  ound  and  support  other  phases  of  gov- 
ernment with  airport  revenues? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S  snator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  understand,  but  I 
a  so  understand  that  funds  for  the  Phil- 
ai  telphia  Airport  are  going  back  into  the 
gi  (neral  revenues  of  the  cities  to  provide 
f(  r  expenses  that  may  be  needed  in  new 
fi  ;lds  of  mimicipal  endeavor. 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  entirely  unre- 
leted  to  airport  operation. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  will  when  I  finish  my 
s1  atement.  I  want  to  finish  my  statement 
o:i  the  "but-if"  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  stated  that 
Baltimore  and  other  airports  would  go 
buck  to  the  50-50  formula.  They  have 
njver  been  above  the  50-50  formula. 
^one  has  ever  been  at  75-25  at  all.  At 
t]  le  time  these  airports  made  all  of  these 
V  !ry  fine  improvements,  they  were  en- 
jdying  the  50-50  formula.  That  is  exactly 


where  they  would  stay.  What  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
medium  hubs,  the  small  hubs  and  non- 
hubs  that  could  not  even  come  up  with 
50  percent  to  make  airport  improvements 
by  pro\'iding  the  75-25  formula  so  that 
they  can  improve  air  transportation  all 
over  the  country. 

Now  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  The  question  I  want  to  ask 
the  Senator  on  the  "but-if"  basis  is.  How 
many  airports  does  the  Senator  and  the 
committee  know,  below  the  24  airports 
we  have  listed,  that  will  be  listed,  that 
are  not  operating  at  a  profit?  How  many 
small  airports  does  the  Senator  have 
any  Icnowledge  of  that  are  or  are  not 
making  money,  or  do  or  do  not  turn  back 
money  to  the  local  governments?  The 
point  is,  we  have  not  picked  out  a  for- 
mula. Mr.  President,  that  has  said  that 
because  of  the  financial  means  of  the 
airport,  "We  have  picked  an  arbitrary 
percentage  and  if  you  go  up  one  point  or 
more,  then  you  will  be  50-50,  but  if  you 
are  one  point  or  less,  you  are  on  75-25." 
But  that  is  no  basis  to  say  that  we  know 
that  every  one  of  the  500  some  odd  air- 
ports are  or  are  not  making  a  profit. 

Could  the  Senator  take  a  look  at  my 
own  Louisville  Airport  and  tell  me 

Mr.  CANNON.  If  the  Senator  does  not 
know,  then  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  COOK.  How  about  Cincinnati? 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  the  man- 
ager of  this  bill,  but  if  we  have  this  for- 
mula, apparently  none  of  the  other  air- 
ports will  survive. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  O.  L.  Sands— who 
appeared  as  a  witness  before  our  commit- 
tee last  year,  is  the  manager  of  the  New 
Orleans  Airport — pointed  up  the  problem 
very  well,  as  he  was  appearing  and  testi- 
fying for  the  Airport  Operators  Council. 
Mr.  Sands  said  that  the  problem  at  the 
medium  and  small  airports  was  that 
they  cannot  come  up  with  their  matching 
money  and  if  we  were  to  raise  the  for- 
mula, they  would  be  able  to  go  ahead 
with  various  types  of  projects. 

I  cannot  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  the 
exact  number  of  the  531  airline  airports 
that  we  are  talking  about  which  are 
profitable,  but  I  would  say  that  we  would 
be  very  fortunate  if  we  found  30  or  40 
making  a  profit,  other  than  the  large 
hubs,  because  they  simply  do  not  have 
the  capability  for  this.  This  is  the  rea- 
son many  airports  started  to  go  to  the 
head-tax  formula.  The  Senator  says  we 
want  to  prohibit  them. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICETl.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes  and  then  I  shall  conclude. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  discussion  that  we  are  going 
to  take  care  of  all  airports  that  cannot 
t£ike  care  of  themselves.  I  would  like  to 
know  that  they  are  making  a  profit  and 
turning  the  money  back.  Maybe  Phila- 
delphia Is  fortunate,  may  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson). 
Maybe  it  Is  fortimate.  But  I  have  a  no- 
tion that  many  airports  are  not  turning 


back  fimds  because  they  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  turn  back  funds  and 
are  promptly  bonded.  Yet  we  have  this 
evidence  on  this  record  that  all  the  air- 
ports included  in  the  75-25  formula  are, 
in  fact,  all  losing  money,  that  they  can- 
not conceivably  file  for  applications  be- 
cause they  cannot  qualify. 

So,  therefore,  that  is  the  arugment  of 
saying,  "Where  are  the  ones  that  make 
money  and  the  ones  that  do  not."  When 
we  cannot  prove  what  they  have  said, 
that  is  a  rather  strange  and  weak  argu- 
ment. I  can  only  say  that  we  are  looking 
at  the  situation  where  we  ar^;  building 
a  formula  into  the  law,  a  formula  that, 
when  we  go  above  it,  we  will  go  back  to 
the  50-50.  If  we  stay  below,  that  will 
be  the  75-25.  If  we  go  above  it,  we  might 
even  say.  "We  will  not  take  in  that  air- 
port service,"  or  "we  will  not  take  in  the 
additional  line  of  Deltas"  or  "we  will  not 
take  in  the  Continentals"  becaiise  "that 
will  put  us  over  the  1  percent."  We  all 
.«ay  that  this  is  what  we  are  going  to  do, 
but  we  will  not  be  able  to  afford  it.  We 
will  bond  them  up  to  the  hilt  now  and 
we  will  revert  back  to  50-50.  The  fact 
that  Friendship  Airport  is  on  a  50-50 
basis  and  that  wUl  not  go  back  because 
it  has  never  been  in  that  range  is  no 
basis  for  a  logical  argument. 

The  bill  as  it  was  originally  passed 
by  this  body  and  is  the  law  today  has  a 
uniform  standard  for  every  airport  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  standard  is 
50-50.  We  are  deviating  now.  We  are 
deviating  from  that  50-50  formula,  and 
we  are  now  going  to  75-25  for  those  above 
1  percent  and  50-50  for  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  not  to  have  enough 
growth  and  not  to  have  enough  airplanes 
going  in  and  out  of  their  airports  so 
that  they  can  go  to  75-25. 

Mr.  President,  air  terminals  are  the 
biggest  problem  to  the  individual  air- 
plane traveler.  These  airports  which  are 
excluded  by  this  bill  have  the  most 
traffic  and  the  most  problems,  and  they 
come  up  with  some  of  the  most  disastrous 
accidents  of  any  airports  In  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Now  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator is  really  touching  on  a  point  in  this 
debate  that  has  not  been  emphasized 
enough.  Now  the  large  hubs  are  going 
to  get  the  kind  of  help  they  precisely 
need.  They  need  help  in  safety  and  se- 
curity, and  they  get  82  percent  of  the 
funds  expended  for  that  purpose.  They 
desperately  need  help  for  terminal  facili- 
ties, and  they  are  going  to  get  50-50  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years.  The  origi- 
nal act  had  some  terminal  facilities,  but 
these  are  for  services  related  to  passen- 
gers. 

I  think  the  real  reason  why  calls  have 
not  been  received  from  the  great  hubs 
is  that  these  provisions  of  the  act  are 
doing  precisely  what  they  need  to  do  now. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  going  to  persuade 
the  Senator  to  abandon  his  amendment, 
but  I  think  what  we  have  done  meets  the 
needs  of  the  great  hubs;  and  I  imagine 
there  will  not  be  a  large  hub  in  this 
country  that  wlD  not  apply  for  some  sort 
of  Federal  aid  for  terminal  facilities — If 
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tills  bill  is  passed — within  the  next  year. 
This  is  the  balancing  factor. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  say  to  the  SoEiator  from 
Kansas  tli»t  I  am  more  concerned  about 
the  danger  the  passenger  puts  up  with 
wlien  an  airplane  is  coming  acroBs  tJne 
runway  and  another  plane  is  taking  (rfl. 
For  these  purposes  there  is  no  82-per- 
cent money  in  this  biH  for  that. 

We  are  talking  about  the  facilities  that 
deal  with  the  safety  and  protectiofi  of 
the  passenger  on  the  airplane  when  it  is 
going  up  and  when  it  is  comirig  down.  As 
to  the  terminal  facilities  with  respect  to 
luggage,  so  that  we  can  expedite  the 
movement  of  the  passenger  through  the 
terminal,  we  have  already  been  through 
that.  The  S«»iator's  remarks  aboat  that 
are  absc^utely  conect,  and  I  cannot 
argue  with  them.  But  I  would  like  him 
to  try  to  convince  all  those  people  on 
the  airi^ane  that  was  going  out  of  Chi- 
cago the  other  day  when  it  hit  the  tail  of 
another  plane.  I  am  sore  that  a  passen- 
ger would  be  delighted  to  get  his  luggage 
in  and  ont  of  that  terminal  in  an  ex- 
peditions manner,  but  I  know  he  is  more 
interested  in  safety. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Is  the  Senator  suggest- 
ing that  there  was  some  safety  feature 
that  was  not  installed  because  the  air- 
port was  only  getting  50-50  matching 
funds? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  do  not  know  that,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
knows  whether  or  not  that  is  true;  be- 
cause we  would  have  to  go  back  and  see 
every  application  that  O'Hare  has  filed 
for  every  application  that  has  been  ap- 
proved and  for  every  application  they 
could  not  make  becaose  they  did  not  hare 
the  matching  fimcis.  So  I  cannot  say 
whether  I  am  correct  or  incorrect.  I  can 
only  say  that  the  passenger  is  interested 
in  his  safety  in  getting  off  the  ground, 
into  the  air,  and  getting  back. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  but  I  can  say  that  this  is 
not  wiiat  this  Airport  Act  was  originally 
designed  to  do,  and  it  is  no*  what  this 
original  trost  was  created  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  wiD  ask  for  a  i-ollcall 
vote  on  my  amendment. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  qoorum. 
The  PRBSIDISC  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 
Mr.  COOK.  On  my  time. 
The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  can  the  roll. 

"Hie  legislatire  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  ron. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quormn  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidwit,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  p«iding 
amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  and 
on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on 
passage. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PHlJSiDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Has  all  time  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  expired? 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   It  has. 
Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  bcdt  the  re- 
mainder ol  my  time. 
The  PBESIDIMG  OFFICBR.  All  time 

has  been  yielded  back. 

Tlie  qnestiao.  is  oc  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  onlered.  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

TOIL 

The  legisttetiTe  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROKERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  »Mr. 
Batk>.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  *Mr. 
Church  I,  the  Senator  from  Calif  omia 
(Mr.  CmmsTONK  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi ( Mr.  Eastlanb  ) .  Uie  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbrighi',  the  Senator 
from  C(3lora(io  iMi-.  Haskell*,  the  Sen- 
ator fi"om  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale'. 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  CiJix. 
RiMcoFF)   aie  neeessai'ily  absent. 

I  fui-tliei'  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  Mr.  Johnston  i  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mis^ssippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  fuitlicr  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (.Mr.  Macnuson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh;  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
SenatcR-  from  Oklahoma  ( Mr.  Bellmon  > . 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BaooKE),  the  Senators  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Buckley  and  Mr.  Javits)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong*,  and  the 
Senator  from  Flwida  ( Mr.  Gurney  i  are 
neceasarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  CaroUna  ( Mr. 
Helms  >.  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Maxkas),  the  Senator  from  Oliio 
(Mr.  Saxbe)  .  and  the  Senator  frnn  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Staitokd)  are  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  fMr.  Brooke>,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  <Mr.  GrtmwEY),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javttsi 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  54,  a£  follows : 
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So  Mr.  Cook's  ameikdment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ciove 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  whicli  Uie 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PASTC»IE.  Ml'.  President.  I  mote 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  tabW. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  ihe  laWe  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf  oi 
Senator  Biooke  and  myself  i^ul  ask  lot- 
its  immediate  consideration. 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
w  ill  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  1  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEB.  Withoui 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  reads: 

Sec.  4  SectLou  16(c)  of  the  Airport  aiid 
Airway  Development  Act  of  IP70  (49  V  S  C 
ITlRiC)  I.  is  .Tmendf^  bv  adding  .»ttbs«rtion 
(5»  r 

No  airport  developmeiit  project  for  Logan 
Internationni  Airport  at  Boston,  Massarhu- 
setts  mny  be  .ipprnred  by  the  Secretnry  tin- 
less  (II  the  prr)Je<:t  Is  ronstatent  with  a 
master  plan  under  cleyelup<D«n.t  In  accord - 
ance  wuh  stiindnrds  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary lor  airport  master  plaiis  and  1 2 1  '- 
approved  by  ine  aecreiary. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  .^ut^- 
mit  this  amendinent  on  behalf  of  my- 
•self  and  my  di-stinsruished  .junior  col- 
leariie  'Mr.  Brooke i.  aixl  also  with  the 
understanding,  concurrence,  and  sup- 
port of  the  two  Representatives  who  will 
be  affected  by  the  amendment:  Mr. 
MOAKLET  and  Mr.  0'NEn.L. 

The  amendment  itself.  Mr.  Fiesidens. 
as  the  floor  manager  of  the  bin  imder- 
.stands.  affects  only  Logan  Intematioiial 
Airiwrt,  in  Boston.  Ma.ss.  This  amend- 
ment is  offered  and  hopefully  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  manager  of  the  bill  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  a 
master  plan  for  LoMan  Airport  before 
expenditure  of  funds  undei-  this  le?ls].i- 
tion. 

Over  rerent  years,  there  has  been  a 
continuing  struggle  between  the  Mas-^s- 
chasetts  Port  .Authority  in  Boston  and 
the  local  smronndinp  communitie.s.  in 
Winthrop.  Revere,  and  East  Boston,  re- 
fjardinit  airport  expansion  j>?;\ns.  It  ha.« 
tjeen  the  hope  of  thofie  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Ml'.  Brookb  and  myself.  ai>d  I 
speak  al.so  for  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Boston  as  well  a.«  the  Governor  of  Mas- 
.sachusett"!.  that  a  master  plan  be  de- 
veloped for  land  use.  including  recre<»- 
tional  sites  and  buffer  jones  a-s  well  a.s 
other  con^(jeratlons  important  to  Lo- 
gan's neighbors,  before  any  massrvv  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  for  airport 
devek)i)cnent  projects  whoch  mlsrht  ad- 
Ttrsriy  affect  the  cominnnlties  around 
LoeaxL 
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This  has  been  a  problem  that  we  in 
C  Dngress  have  been  working  on — with 
ji,tle  results.  I  might  add — for  over  5 
:  tars.  Last  year  we  met  with  the  Secre- 
\  xy  of  Transportation,  and  he  indicated 
t;i  us  orally,  and  on  radio  and  television, 
:  1  lat  he  was  prepared  to  insist  that  a 
V  aster  plan  be  developed  before  there 
'  (  additional  Federal  expenditures.  What 
'.vs  are  looking  for  today  is  assurance 
U  om  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
the  commitment  of  the  Secretary  of 
T  ransportation  continues  to  be  the  policy 
o:   the  Department  of  Transportation. 

If  it  is  his  imderstanding  that  such 
a  commitment  exists,  then  I  think  we  can 
cdntinue  to  make  progress  in  Boston  in 
wDrking  together  on  this  master  plan.  I 
think  we  need  to  have  in  mind  the  best 
ir  terests  of  the  people  who  live  in  the 
gi  ineral  area  of  the  airport,  and  put  their 
ir  terests  first. 

So  I  would  hope  that  with  this  strong 
irdication  of  the  elected  officials,  Rep- 
r(  sentatives  and  Senators  alike,  and  the 
f  1  rther  support  of  the  ma.vor  of  the  city 
a:  well  as  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
w;alth.  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
WDuld  be  aware  of  our  particular  situa- 
ti  jn  in  Boston.  By  this  amendment,  we 
a  e  not  interested  in  affecting  any  other 
a:  rport  in  the  country.  What  we  would 
r«  quire  is  that  there  first,  before  develop- 
Tc  ent  projects  are  funded,  be  a  master 
p  an  developed  for  the  Logan  Airport  in 
^  assachusetts,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
d  lairman  of  the  committee  would  be  re- 
ce  ptive  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
nyself  1  minute. 

I  understand  that  Secretary  Volpe 
trade  an  oral  commitment  on  behalf  of 
tl  e  Department  to  withhold  airport  grant 
finds  for  the  Logan  International  Air- 
p  )rt  until  a  long  range  master  plan  has 
b  sen  approved.  I  understand  he  made 
tlat  policy  commitment  in  a  personal 
IT  eeting  in  Senator  Kennedy's  oflBce. 
A  fter  checking  with  the  Department's 
G  eneral  Counsel  this  afternoon,  I  am 
a  Ivised  that  the  policy  enunciated  by 
S  jcretary  Volpe  still  stands  even  though 
it  has  never  been  laid  down  in  written 
fcrm. 

Therefore,  I  see  no  need  to  pursue  this 
a  nendment,  as  the  matter  has  already 
b  !en  dealt  with  and  decided  administra- 
ti  vely. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  With  the  assurance  of 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  this 

his  understanding  of  the  policy,  of  the 
department  of  Transportation  then,  I 
a  n  willing  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 
I  do  it  on  the  basis  of  this  assurance. 

I  think  this  matter  is  extremely  im- 
p  jrtant.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  such 
a  master  plan  be  developed  before  Fed- 
e  al  funding  of  development  projects 
n  lOves  ahead.  Secretary  Volpe  hs^  given 
u;  that  commitment.  With  the  further 
a^urance  that  it  is  the  understanding  of 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  this 

still  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
"transportation,  I  am  willing  to  withdraw 
t  le  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  Is  withdrawn.  The  bill  Is 
0  pen  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
na  further  amendment  to  be  proposed. 
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the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Hartkes  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Oil  page  6,  line  25.  following  the  word 
"levied"  strike  the  words  "and  collected". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  today  is  a  poignant  example 
of  the  trouble  which  now  besets  Ameri- 
can aviation.  Years  ago  Congress  pro- 
vided for  the  financing  of  a  nationwide 
system  of  roads  but  it  is  only  recently 
that  the  Aiiixjrt  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Fund  was  created. 

That  fund  has  yet  to  reach  its  full 
potential  and  when  it  does  there  is  some 
doubt  that  it  will  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  aviation  needs  of  this  Nation.  Air- 
ports throughout  the  country  are  in  a 
financial  bind.  They  need  funds  for  capi- 
tal constnaction  to  meet  the  ever-expand- 
ing number  of  flights  and  the  ever-in- 
creasing size  of  airplanes. 

Local  airports  need  funds  badly.  They 
need  money  to  expand  and  improve  run- 
ways, build  towers,  buy  safety  equip- 
ment, improve  security,  and  operate 
their  facilities.  To  the  extent  that  the  bill 
before  us  today  increases  the  Federal 
share  of  airport  assistance  for  small-  and 
medium-size  airports  from  50  percent  to 
75  percent  it  is  a  welcome  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Nevertheless,  S.  38  uses  the  carrot- 
and-stick  approach.  It  says  that  you  can 
have  a  greater  percentage  of  Federal 
funds  but  you  cannot  raise  any  local 
funds  from  a  head  tax.  What  alterna- 
tives does  an  airport  have? 

Smaller  airports  such  as  several  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  must  secure  their  funds 
from  property  taxes.  Each  of  us  knows 
the  burden  which  property  owners 
throughout  the  Nation  must  bear  in  real 
estate  taxes.  Taxpayers'  revolts  in  com- 
munity after  community  will  attest  to 
the  fact  that  people  are  becoming  fed  up 
with  taxes  which  are  driving  them  from 
their  homes. 

Mr.  President,  those  portions  of  S.  38 
which  deal  with  State  taxation  of  air 
commerce  are  before  us  today  because 
of  a  lawsuit  which  involved  the  Evans- 
ville- Vanderburgh  Airport.  That  airport 
handles  more  than  329,000  passengers 
each  year.  It  serves  not  only  Vander- 
burgh County  but  40  other  counties  in 
the  surrounding  area.  To  ask  the  resi- 
dents of  Vanderburgh  County  to  bear 
through  the  property  tax  the  burden  of 
operating  a  rapidly  expanding  airport 
which  serves  40  other  counties  is  to  place 
an  unfair  and  unjust  burden  on  the 
property  owners  in  Vanderburgh  County. 

Mr.  President,  S.  38  is  the  successor 
to  S.  3755  which  passed  the  Senate  over- 
whelmingly during  the  last  session.  The 
size  of  that  vote  is  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  head  taxes  are  a  hindrance  to 
air  commerce.  But  the  provisions  of  S.  38 


do  not  provide  an  adequate  substitute. 
For  many  airports  it  will  be  meaningless 
to  raise  the  Federal  share  from  50  to  75 
percent  because  they  do  not  have  the 
funds  available  to  raise  the  25-percent 
local  share.  For  this  reason  I  intend  to 
offer  later  in  this  session,  legislation 
which  will  revamp  the  financing  of  air- 
ports and  the  financing  of  the  Nation's 
aviation  system  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  changes  which  is  made  in 
S.  38  which  was  not  contained  in  S.  3755 
last  year,  is  that  those  airport  operating 
authorities  which  levied  and  collected 
head  taxes  prior  to  May  21,  1970,  are 
e::empt  from  the  prohibitions  until  July  1, 
1973.  While  I  support  the  intent  of  this 
amendment  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
today  which  would  modify  the  wording 
of  that  provision  to  extend  the  exemp- 
tion to  those  airport  authorities  which 
levied  such  a  tax  prior  to  May  21,  1970, 
but  may  not  have  collected  such  a  tax 
prior  to  that  date.  Included  in  the  air- 
ports which  would  be  affected  by  this 
modification  is  Dress  Memorial  Airport 
in  Evansville,  Ind.  The  head  tax  was 
originally  levied  in  1968  in  Evansville 
but  was  not  collected  because  the  air- 
lines operating  from  that  airport  secured 
an  injtmction  enjoining  the  collection 
of  the  head  tax.  That  case  was  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Court  ruled  that  such  a 
tax  could  be  collected.  The  city  of  Evans- 
ville currently  has  a  claim  against  the 
airlines  for  the  amoimt  of  revenue  lost 
because  of  the  failure  to  collect  the  head 
tax.  The  claim  is  approximately  $450,000. 
If  Evansville  caimot  collect  this  tax  the 
continued  operation  of  the  airport  is  in 
jeopardy.  Indiana  is  one  of  four  States 
that  does  not  receive  any  State  assistance 
in  the  operation  of  its  airport  and  the 
loss  of  revenue  because  of  its  inability  to 
collect  the  head  tax  has  and  continues 
to  cause  financial  hardship  for  the  city 
of  Evansville  and  Vandenburgh  Coxmty. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  modification 
I  offer  to  the  pending  bill  is  so  necessary. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

I  understand  this  amendment  would 
apply  only  to  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  would 
not  permit  that  head  tax  to  stand  beyond 
July  1.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  pend- 
ing bill  will  become  law  before  July  1. 
This  amendment  would  put  Evansville 
on  a  par  with  New  Hampshire;  therefore, 
I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment,  it  would  provide  that  on 
page  6,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  where 
the  language  now  reads  "which  levied 
and  collected  a  tax,"  the  Senator  would 
leave  it  on  the  basis  of  having  levied 
this  tax  and  not  collected  it? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  technically 
correct. 

Mr.  COOK.  Because,  as  I  understand 
the  significance  of  it,  Evansville's  suit 
was  combined  with  that  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire,  but  the  city  of  Evans- 
ville did  not  have  its  injunction  lifted 
so  that  it  could  proceed  to  collect  the 
tax  until  a  later  date;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  Is  right.  The  tax 
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could  not  be  collected  until  the  Supreme 
Court  acted.  The  Supreme  Court  dis- 
solved the  injunction  and  they  have  col- 
lected the  tax  from  that  day  forward. 
They  have  instituted  suit  for  back 
collection  from  the  airlines. 

Mr.  COOK.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
Evansville  to  proceed  with  its  suit  against 
the  airlines  for  collection  from  the  time 
of  the  imposition  of  the  tax  until  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  out  the  injunction? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  A  motion  is  pending  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  Would  it  make  any  dif- 
ference in  this  bill,  for  all  iiitents  and 
purposes,  even  if  we  did  change  the 
wording  so  that  the  lawsuit  could  lie 
against  the  respective  airlines?  I  do  not 
see  how  we  could  do  that  in  this  bill.  I 
am  not  sure  we  could  affect  that  lawsuit, 
anyway. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  any  effect  upon  the  lawsuit.  All  it 
does  is  provide  a  simple  remedy  for  the 
situation.  The  manager  has  indicated 
that  it  would  be  moot  by  the  time  tlie 
bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  remaining  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 

HARTKE)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  send 
another  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Hartke's  amendment  is  as  follows : 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

Sec.  9.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  no  part  of  any  sums  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  or  appropriated  for  expendi- 
ture pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  subject  to  impoundment  from  obli- 
gation, for  purposes  as  provided  in  this  act, 
by  any  ofRcer  or  employee  in  the  executive 
branch  of  government. 

(b)  For  purpo.ses  of  this  act  impoundment 
includes  (1)  withholding  or  delaying  the  ex- 
penditiu*  or  obligation  of  funds  (whether  by 
establishing  reserves  or  otherwise)  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  obligated  for  projects  or 
activities,  and  the  termination  of  authorized 
projects  or  activities  for  which  appropria- 
tions have  been  made,  and  (2)  any  type  of 
executive  action  which  effectively  precludes 
the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  the  appropri- 
ated funds. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  provide  a  stop-gap 
measure  to  prevent  the  Piesident  from 
impounding  any  funds  under  tlais  act.  By 
stop-gap  I  mean  a  measure  that  would 
apply  to  those  bills  that  pass  the  Senate 
before  the  able  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Sam  Ervin.  and  the  other  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  are  able  to  re- 
port the  Ei-vin  bill  with  its  more  exten- 
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sive  and  much  needed  prohibitions  and 
procedures  for  notifying  the  Congress  if 
and  when  the  President  does  impound 
funds  in  this  bill.  The  language  of  this 
amendment  is  a  synthesis  of  similar  lan- 
guage in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  Act. 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  a  suit 
brought  by  most  of  the  committee  chair- 
men in  the  Senate  to  release  those  funds 
in  that  act  impounded  by  the  President, 
and  language  in  the  Ervin  bill.  This 
amendment  would  guarantee  that  the 
moneys  authorized  in  this  bill  will  be 
spent  as  mandated  by  the  Congress  and 
also  provide  standing  if  a  suit  need  be 
brought  to  compel  the  President  to  spend 
these  moneys.  That,  in  essence,  is  the  full 
content  of  the  amendment.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
amendment.  We  in  the  Senate  have  ex- 
pressed ourselves,  certainly  a  majority  of 
us,  as  being  against  the  impoundment  of 
fluids.  I  know  of  no  instance  where  the 
President  has  impounded  aviation  trust 
funds,  but  ia  view  of  the  action  that  he 
has  already  taken  in  other  areas,  I  would 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  believe 
that  no  impounding  should  take  place, 
and  therefore  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  chairman  yield  for  a  question,  and 
some  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  like  to  get  2 
or  3  minutes,  if  I  can. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  major  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  It  Ls  the  first  time  I 
know  of  in  a  bill  of  this  kind  where  we 
have  tried  to  say  what  the  President  can 
and  cannot  do  if  funds  are  impounded 
later,  which  they  have  not  been. 

In  order  to  try  to  get  through,  which 
I  am,  an  Airport  and  Airways  Develop- 
ment Act,  it  does  not  seem  very  politic 
to  me  to  spit  right  in  the  eye  of  the  Presi- 
dent by  putting  in  this  provision.  If  we 
are  looking  for  a  veto,  that  is  another 
thing.  We  may  get  it,  anyhow.  But  this 
will  add  to  the  chances  of  it.  The  point 
I  am  making  here  is,  what  are  the  terms 
of  the  amendment?  The  amendment  was 
not  read.  I  thought  it  was  a  simple  one. 
like  Evansville,  but  it  is  not  printed  and 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  affects  any 
other  act,  or  that  we  are  talking  about 
this  act.  How  could  we  say  in  an  authori- 
zation bill  that  the  money  has  to  be  spent 
when  the  money  has  not  even  been 
appropriated? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  would  say  that  this  is 
not  a  mandatory  requirement  prohibiting 
the  impoundment  of  fimds.  This  a  sense 
of  Congress  provision,  that  no  part  of  any 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  or  ap- 
propriated for  expenditure  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  impoimdment  by  any  officer  or 
employee  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

It  is  a  sense  of  Congi'ess  amendment, 
not  an  absolute  prohibition. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada, but  where  does  this  say  "sense  of 
Congress"? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Just  as  I  read  it,  "Sec- 
tion 9'a> .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 


that    no    part    of    any    sums    author- 
ized ••*.•• 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Fine. 
As  I  say,  I  do  not  have  the  amendment 
in  front  of  me  so  I  do  not  know  what  it 
says.  That  cures  that  problem,  but  not 
the  basic  one.  which  is,  why  i^hoiild  we 
go  for  thi.s  on  this  bill.'  Tlie  Pre-idenl  lias 
already  vetoed  one  w  ith  .$350  million  in  it. 
and  this  is  $420  miliion.  We  arc  alicady 
reviewing  the  problem  so  lliat  we  can  get 
it  into  operation.  II  we  can  tell  liic  Pres- 
ident what  he  can  or  what  he  cannot  do. 
we  will  have  more  problems. 

We  remember  when  we  tried  to  gel  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  to  spend 
money  which  authorized  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  bombers,  and  for  3  ycar.s  w  e 
could  not  gel  him  to  do  it.  I  did  not  liear 
any  protestations,  any  great  furor,  any 
hutting  and  puffing  from  my  colleagues  en 
that  point.  All  I  heard  was  that  he  liad 
the  right  he  had.  Maybe  he  did.  I  raised 
this  questtion  over  and  over  again  in 
committee  and  on  tlie  floor  of  the  Senate, 
wlicther  he  had  the  right  to  do  it.  Every- 
body thought  that  he  did.  OK.  that  is 
all  right.  If  he  had  the  right  to  do  it  then. 
I  do  not  know  why  he  does  not  have  the 
right  to  do  it  now. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Inasmuch  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  is  so  concerned.  I  will 
be  glad  to  explain  the  amendment  again. 
What  it  does  provide  for  is  a  notificption 
by  Congress  that  if  any  part  of  the  trust 
funds  are  not  expended — that  Congress 
should  be  alerted  to  that  proposition — 
this  language  is  in  accord  with  that  of 
the  Ervin  bill  and  in  accord  with  lan- 
guage in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  already 
pa.s.sed  by  the  Senate.  All  we  are  tryin;;,' 
to  provide  for  is  an  orderly  proccduie  for 
Con.stress  to  know  what  is  not  going  to  be 
done,  and  al.so  what  is  poing  to  be  done, 
with  the  appropriated  and  authorized 
funds  of  Consress. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  now  have  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  in  my  hand  but  it  does 
not  say  anything  about  it.  All  it  says  is. 
"no  part  of  any  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated'  and  so  forth,  shall  be  im- 
pounded from  obligation.  It  does  not  say 
anything  about  notice  to  Congress  or  ad- 
vance notice.  All  it  does  is  make  a  flat 
prohibition.  So  far  as  a  sense  of  Congress 
is  concerned,  I  really  think  that  an 
amendment  of  this  scope  in  the  bill  will 
guarantee  a  veto.  Maybe  the  Senator 
wants  to  do  that,  but  I  do  not. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  me  3  min- 
utes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr  Dom- 
ENicii.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
no  time  for  that. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  such  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hamp.shire  is  iecoi;nized 
for  3  minute.'?. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr,  Piesident.  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  there  has  been  no  ques- 
tion yet  about  the  President's  imix)und- 
ment  of  any  funds  appropriated  from 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  word  "im- 
poundment"  used  with  respect  to  what 
the  President  has  done  in  relation  to 
certain  appropriations,  is  a  somewhat 
misleading  term.  It  creates  the  impres- 
sion that  he  has  the  money  and  is  hoard- 
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ijig  it.  Actually,  the  impoundment  of 
f  mds  has  come  to  mean  the  borrowing 
(jf  money  and  if  we  do  that,  we  will  ex- 
t  ed  the  debt  ceiling  set  by  the  Congress. 
\^e  have  every  expectation  that  we  will 
f  3me  to  grips  with  this  issue  sooner  or 
]  iter,  as  everybody  knows  on  both  sides 
of  this  question  of  so-called  "impoimd- 
rient"  of  appropriations  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

But.  to  write  this  into  a  till  amend- 
ing    an     appropriation     authorization 

V  hich  deals  with  a  trust  fund  in  which 
t  lere  has  not  been  enough  money  in  the 
rast  and  we  have  had  to  appropriate 
1  mds  from  general  revenues  when  the 
s  :)ending  authority  was  lower  than  now 
j:  ■oposed  in  S.  38.  seems  to  mc  to  be  the 
height  of  impro\-idencc. 

I  say  this  because  if  anyone  in  this 
£  enate  is  really  interested  in  moving 
f  )rward  with  airport.s  and  airway  de- 
vjlopment,  then  he  should  not  raise  an 
artificial  barrier  such  as  the  pending 
a  Tiendment.  which  can  only  ser\-e  to  in- 

V  te  a  veto,  unless  it  is  purely  for  the 
purpose  of  inviting  such  a  veto  and  seek- 
ing to  override  the  President. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
an  unwise  provision  from  the  standpoint 
o'  those  who  do  not  wish  to  let  the  Pres- 
i(  :ent  withhold  spending.  In  this  particu- 
1;  r  case,  it  is  simply  not  the  right  bill  to 
c  )rae  to  grips  with  that  question.  It  also 
crtainly  adds  to  the  rL<:k  of  getting  thi'; 
b  11  throuf^h  both  Houses  of  Congre.'^s  and 
a  Dproved  by  the  President. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  how 
nuch  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
ndnutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Iidiana. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Prp.-ident.  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentuf'ky  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennes.see. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 

V  ant  undtily  to  prolong  this  debate  but 

V  ould  like  to  say  that  as  a  lawyer,  cr  as 
a  man  who  was  once  a  lawyer,  in  any 
e  rent,  before  I  came  to  this  body.  I  am 
h  ard  put  to  say  what  the  four  corners  of 
t;  lis  instrument  mean. 

It  is  true  that  the  first  line  of  the 
a-ncndment  states,  "Section  S'ai.  It  is 
tie  sense  of  the  Congress  •  •  ♦"  but  this 
li  not  a.resolution,  it  is  an  amendment.  As 
i1  proceeds  down  into  the  body  of  the 
amendment,  it  contains  specific  declara- 
t  iry  language  that  provides  for  a  prohibi- 
t  on  against  the  impoundment  of  funds. 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  term  "It  is 
t  le  sense  of  the  Congress"  nullifies  the 
s  jecific  declaratory  language  which  ap- 
pears further  on  in  the  amendment 

I  wonder,  as  a  matter  of  legislative  his- 
t  try,  whether  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(  \dr.  HartkeI  would  give  me  his  idea 
a  tout  what  the  combination  of  those 
t  vo  terms  means  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not 
li  ear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  restate  it  for  the 
£  enator.  The  question  I  put  was,  I  won- 
c  ered  about  the  combined  effect  of  the 
f  rst  words,  "It  Ls  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress"  with  the  matter  before  us  which 
ii;  not  a  resolution.  It  is  not  a  sense-of- 
(ongress    resolution    but,    rather,    aa 


amendment.  When  taken  together,  the 
declaratory  language  further  down  into 
the  bill  specifically  prohibits  the  Im- 
poimdment  of  funds.  Since  I  am  unsure 
about  the  interpretation  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  ask  the  Senator  expressly  as  to 
his  understanding  of  that  combination  of 
facts. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  basically  to  hold  in  abey- 
ance any  withholding  of  funds  until  the 
procedures  have  been  worked  out  by 
Senator  Ekvin's  committee  on  the  with- 
holding of  funds.  What  v:e  have  here 
is  not  a  mandatory  provision.  It  is  simply 
a  scnsc-oI-Congres-s  resolution  and.  being 
.«urh.  is  an  indication  of  what  we  would 
like  to  have  done.  In  the  meantime,  the 
committee  v. hich  Senator  Ervin  is  chair- 
ing is  considering  either  having  a  notifi- 
cation procedure  or  some  o1h?r  type  of 
procedure  on  the  withholding  of  fund.s. 

I  repeat  that  this  is  similar  langua,re 
to  the  highway  trust  fund  language  al- 
ready pa.':red  by  the  Senate. 

What  I  am  saying,  in  sub-^tance.  is 
that  this  is  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion which  says  that  this  is  what  we  be- 
lieve should  be  done — to  hold  in  abeyance 
any  type  of  action  until  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  can  act.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  not  prohibit  in  its 
entirety  the  utiii/atiou  of  these  funds.  It 
would  be  an  indication  that  the  Senate, 
itself,  would  look  with  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  any  withliolding  by  tlic  Presi- 
dent, if  he  decided  to  withhold. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  am  sorry  to  sav  that  I  do  not  arrive 
at  the  same  meaning  from  the  words  of 
the  amendment.  I  shall  vote  against  it. 
But  I  think  it  is  very  helpful  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  who  is  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment,  has  clearly  stated,  as 
I  understand  it,  that  this  amendment 
does  not  have  the  foice  and  effect  of 
law  by  prohibiting  the  impoundment  of 
funds  and,  rather,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
sensc-of-the-Senate  re.'-olution. 

Mr.  IL^RTKE.  In  fact,  it  is  a  sense  of 
the  Senate  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  it  the  understanding  of 
the  Senator  that  9<a)  and  9(b»  both  are 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  equival- 
ence— both  sections? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Both  sections  still  would 
be  sense-of-the-Senate  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  order- 
ed, and  uhe  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh>,  the  Senator  from  Idaho   (Mr. 
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Church  >,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Crarston),  the  Senator  from 
Missis.sippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haskell)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale  I ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
<Mr.  RiBicoFF)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisania  (Mr.  Johnston  1  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton <Mr.  MAGNtrsoN),  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Bellmon>, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  >,  the  Senators  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Buckley  and  Mr.  Javits>,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong>,  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney»  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  «Mr. 
Hflms>.  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
( Mr.  Mathias  » ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Saxbe>.  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont <Mr.  Stafford)  are  absent  on  of- 
f  cial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mas.sachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke >,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Javits) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 50 

.*bo'ire/lE 

Hatfield 

Moss 

Bent.sen 

Hathaway 

Muskie 

Tl;Mo 

Holiings 

Nelson 

Ui'ien 

Hudtlleston 

Nunn 

Piirfi-.rk 

Hutihes 

Packwood 

ByrU,  Robert  C.  Hiimphrey 

Pas  tore 

Caniii  n 

luouye 

Pell 

Case 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Clark 

Long 

Sparkman 

Cook 

Mansfield 

Steven.ion 

Fai.-lPton 

McClellan 

Syminpton 

Ervin 

MrOee 

Talmadge 

Fulbrit;ht 

M(  Govern 

Tunnev 

Gravel 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Hart 

Mttcalf 

Williams 

Hiutke 

Montoya 
NAYS— 30 

Aiken 

Dole 

Froxmire 

AlltiX 

Domenicl 

Roth 

Bakrr 

Dominick 

Scott,  Pa. 

Bartlftt 

Fannin 

Scott,  Va. 

Beall 

Goldwater 

Stevens 

Bennett 

Griffin 

Taft 

BrocJt 

Hansen 

Thurmond 

Byrd, 

HruEka 

Tower 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     McClure 

Young 

Cotton 

Pearson 

Curtis 

Percy 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Payh 

Fong 

Mathias 

Bellmon 

Gumev 

Mondale 

Brooke 

Haskell 

Ribicoff 

Buckley 

Helms 

Saxbe 

Church 

Javits 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Stennis 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

So  Mr.  Hartke's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
pureed  to. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure ).  The  Senator  from  Nevada  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  far  as 
I  know,  there  are  no  other  amendments. 
If  there  are  no  other  amendments,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
niy  time. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  just  a  couple  of 
questions? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  There  is  no  time 
remaining. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  There  is  no  time  re- 
maining? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  may  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate.  I  probably 
will  not  take  the  5  minutes. 

I  think  the  Hartke  amendment  further 
endangered  the  possibility  of  passing 
this  bill,  which  I  think  is  too  bad,  as  I 
said  earlier. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is:  What  is 
the  total  price  tag  of  the  bill  as  it  stands 
now?  Is  it  the  same  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  year? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  price  tag  is  the 
same  as  last  year. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  was  $420  mil- 
lion, as  I  remember. 

Mr.  CANNON.  $420  million  total  per 
year  for  airport  grants  for  2  years.  We 
increased  the  minimum  authorization  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  50 
percent  and  the  75  percent,  so  that  total 
investment  in  airports  would  not  be  di- 
minished. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  bill  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  as  it  came  from  conference 
had  a  price  tag  of  only  $350  million,  did 
it  not? 

Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  we  are  putting  in 
a  bill,  and  the  last  bill  was  vetoed  be- 
cause of  the  price  tag,  largely,  indicating 
as  the  President  did,  that  it  was  a  good 
bill  and  it  was  needed  to  go  further,  but 
it  was  a  little  expensive  under  the  status 
of  the  budget.  But  we  go  ahead  this  way 
with  this  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  indication,  as  be.st 
I  can  remember,  was  that  he  vetoed  it 
because  of  the  effect  on  the  budget.  This 
bill  would  have  no  budgetary  impact  be- 
cause all  the  revenues  come  out  of  trust 
funds.  It  is  my  judgment  that  a  proper 
analysis  of  the  bill  would  indicate  there 
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is  no  effect  on  the  budget  whatever.  This 
spending  is  covered  completely  by  the 
ti-ust  fund.  We  will  have  a  $100  million 
surplus  on  July  1  of  this  year  in  the  trust 
fund. 

The  total  revenues  required  for  this 
program  are  to  come  from  trust  fund 
sources. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Does  this  bill  also 
cover  terminals? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  bill  has  the  same 
provisions  as  last  year  as  to  terminals. 
It  makes  that  portion  of  the  terminal 
related  to  the  handling  of  passenccrs 
and  their  bagga.i^e  eligible  for  Federal 
assistance  up  to  50  percent. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  This  is  the  first  time 
we  have  gone  into  that  pha.se  ot  airport 
development;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No.  this  is  not  the 
first  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  under  the  Federal  Air- 
port Act  of  1D46  terminal  construction 
was  eligible  for  funding.  Then  the  eligi- 
bility was  eliminated  by  amendment  but 
last  year  tlie  same  formula  we  have  to- 
day v.-as  passed  wilh  respect  to  terminal 
aid. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So  this  bill  is  the 
same  as  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
year  with  the  exception  of  the  Hartke 
amendments? 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  is  substantially  the 
same.  There  was  a  land-bank  provision 
last  year  which  would  permit  100  per- 
cent initial  Federal  financing,  on  a  pay- 
back basis,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
land  for  future  airport  development. 
That  provision  i.s  not  in  tiie  bill  this 
year. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Has  there  been  an 
effort  made  during  the  debate  on  the  air- 
ports and  airways  bill  to  take  the  mon- 
ey that  the  Congress  wisely  placed  in 
the  trust  fund  and  siphon  if  off  into  rail 
tran.sit? 

Mr.  CANNON.  May  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  West  Virginia 
that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  to 
siphon  funds  off  to  rail  transit,  nor  is 
there  any  provision  in  the  bill  for  the 
money  to  be  used  for  airport  access  high- 
ways or  roads. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  hope  the  same  pro- 
cedure will  be  followed  when  we  bring 
the  Federal-aid  highway  bill  before  the 
Senate  in  the  near  future. 

I  make  these  remarks  because  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  is  develop- 
ing a  new  highway  bill  at  a  time  when 
there  are  numerous  attacks  on  the  con- 
cept by  which  the  resources  of  the  high- 
way trust  funds  are  used  exclusively  for 
the  improvement  of  highway  transpor- 
tation. All  of  the  trust  funds  established 
by  the  Congress  were  designed  to  arcoiu- 
plish  specific  ends.  To  be  successful — as 
the  highway  trust  Ivnds  has  been  suc- 
cessful— there  can  be  no  dilution  of 
fimds  that  have  been  voted  by  the  Con- 
gress to  a  specific  and  necessary  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  our 
country's  urban  mass  transit  programs 


should  be  adequately  financed  and  that 
for  many  years  they  were  relativelv  ne- 
glected. I  believe  we  have  moved  in  re- 
cent years  to  correct  many  of  tlie  defi- 
ciencies of  the  past,  and  I  have  sup- 
IJorted  them  wiih  conviction.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  cause  of  better 
ma.ss  transit  or  the  cause  of  better  high- 
way transportation  is  advanced  by  per- 
mit ling  the  u.-e  of  highway  trust  funds  to 
finance  the  construction  of  very  costly 
rail  transit  systems. 

Tlic  airport  and  airways  trust  fund 
was  established  to  carry  out  urgently 
needed  inipro\  cinents  to  our  nation".! 
system  of  rir  facilities.  The  highway 
trust  fund  was  created  to  meet  equally 
urgent  needs  of  another  mode  of  trans- 
portation. In  each  instance,  the  success 
of  the  tv  0  1)1  og rams  has  justified  tiie 
course  taken  bv  the  Congress  in  pro- 
viding the  mechanisms  of  financing.  In 
both  cases,  the  needs  remain  substtmtinl 
and  will  require  the  future  income  of  the 
trust  funds.  These  programs  were  based 
on  soiuid  assessments  of  need.  They 
.should  not  be  deviated  from  meeting 
these  needs.  The  needs  of  ma.ss  transit 
are  great,  but  the  long-overdue  expan- 
sion of  this  transportation  mode  should 
be  carried  out  under  separate  financing. 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate  is 
concerned  with  the  airport  and  airways 
trust  fund.  I  have  discussed  the  higliway 
trust  fund  during  this  debate  because  I 
believe  there  are  a  number  of  similari- 
ties in  their  operation  and  in  the  poten- 
tial threats  to  their  viability.  To  tho.se 
who  have  been  deeply  involved  in  the 
airport  and  airways  program.  I  mu,--t 
issue  this  warning:  if  one  trust  fund — 
be  it  the  highway  trust  fund  or  the  air- 
port and  airways  trust  fund — is  broken 
and  its  resources  .scattered  among  .sev- 
eral programs,  then  I  fear  that  open  sea- 
sfon  will  have  been  declared  on  all  trust 
funds.  In  such  a  situation,  none  of  the 
programs  the  trust  funds  were  intended 
to  further  could  be  properly  and  f.de- 
quatelv  carried  forward. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  think  it  is  very  important  to 
the  communities  of  our  Nation  that  tl^.e 
airports  be  developed.  More  and  more, 
air  travel  is  becoming  a  necessity.  It  is 
particularly  important  to  the  economic 
development  of  smaller  and  medium- 
si;:cd  communities  that  there  be  adequate 
airport  facilitier;. 

Tlie  legislation  under  consideration, 
the  Airport  Development  .'Acceleration 
Act  of  1973.  provides  that  the  cost  of 
increased  Federal  participation  will  be 
borne  by  the  users  of  the  system,  not  by 
tlic  general  taxpayer. 

I  think  it  is  important.  Mr.  President, 
that  S.  38.  the  bill  under  convideraiion. 
provides  that  the  in<  reaped  Federal  par- 
ticipation be  bom?  by  the  users  of  the 
system  and  not  by  the  t.ixpayer.  Tlic 
airlines,  airline  pas'-enuers  and  shippers, 
and  aircraft  owners  and  operators  all 
comribute  to  the  development  of  this 
system  by  paying  user  taxes  cstabli.-hcd 
m  1970. 

This  bill  also  provides  that  a  greater 
share  of  the  revenues  from  thot^e  taxe- 
would  filter  down  to  local  governmcnt.s — 
airport  sixmsors — to  meet  local  and  na- 
tional  needs.   So   this   bill   has   a  great 
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c  eal  of  merit  to  it.  and  a  great  deal  of 
vilue  to  the  communities  of  our  States, 
ii  developing  adequate  aviation  fa- 
c^ities. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  legislation 
t  iat  I  do  not  like.  I  want  to  mention  it 
h  >cause,  in  voting  for  S.  38,  I  do  so  with 
t  le  assertion  that  my  vote  will  not  be 
•nstrued  as  approving  a  proviision  of 
t|Lis  bill  as  a  precedent. 

The  bill  authorizes  expenditure  of  $280 
niiilion  for  3  different  years,  and  $420 
nillion  for  2  additional  years.  The  nor- 
n  al  way  of  doing  that,  is  to  authorize  no 
n  ore  than  a  certain  amount.  But  the  way 
tl  lis  legislation  is  written,  it  provides  for 
nbt  less  than  the  specified  amounts. 

That  is  a  departure  from  the  general 

procedure  in  authorizing  appropriations. 

my  view  could  prevail,  I  would  take 

it  out  of  the  bill.  But  my  view  cannot 

pj|evail  In  that  regard. 

I  emphasize  that  this  is  an  authoriza- 
^n  bin.  It  does  not  appropriate  funds. 
Tjierefore,  while  I  dislike  the  setting  of 
imum  levels  in  an  authorization 
I  can  support  the  bill  as  a  whole 
of  Its  desirable  features. 
No  general  tax  revenues  wUl  be  re- 
qi  ired  to  pay  for  the  spending  authority 
established  in  this  legislation.  Airports 
aie  very  important  to  the  welfare, 
advancement,  and  development  of  our 
'on;  and  with  that  in  mind,  I  shall 

an  affirmative  vote. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 

been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill, 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
;  roll. 

klr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
the   Senator   from   Indiana    iMr. 
BaJvh),   the  Senator   from   Idaho    (Mr. 
the  Senator  from  California 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
(Mr.    Eastland),    the    Senator 
C(dorado  (Mr.  Haskell),  the  Sen- 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson), 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
da4e)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
.  RiBicoFF)  are  necessarily  absent, 
further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)   is  ab- 
on  official  business. 
als()  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
of  illness, 
further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
the   Senator   from   Connecticut 
RiBicoFF) ,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado  (Mr.  Haskell),  and  the  Senator 
Washington     (Mr,     Magnuson* 
woUld  each  vote  "yea." 

GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 

from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon  » , 

Senator  from  Massachusetts    (Mr. 

the  Senators  from  New  York 

Buckley  and  Mr.  Javits),  the  Sen- 

from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc',  and  the 

from  Florida  <Mr.  Gurney;  are 

ne4essarily  absent. 

Senator  from  North  Carolina  ( Mr. 
),    the    Senator    from   Maryland 
Mt.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
.  Saxbe)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mobt  (Mr.  Stafford)  are  absent  on  offi- 
cial business. 


n  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brookb),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurhey)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  resiilt  was  announced — yeas  65 
nays  15,  as  follows: 

[No.   10  Leg] 
YEAS — 65 


Abourezk 

Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Beall 

Bible 

Biden 

Burdlck 

Bvrd, 
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Hart 
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Hattiaway 

Holllngs 
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Harry  F..  Jr.     Huddleston 
Byrd.  Robert  C.  Hughes 

Cannon  Humphrey 

C-'ase  Inonye 

Chiles  Jackson 

Clark  Kennedy 

Cook  LonK 

Cotton  Mansfield 

Dole  McClellan 

Domenicl  McGec 

Dominick  McGoTern 

Eagleton  Mclntyre 

Ervin  Metcalf 

I  NAYS— 15 

Bartlett  Fannin 

Bennett  Hansen 

Bentsea  Hr\iska 

Brock  UcClure 

Curtis  Nelson 


NOT  VOTING— 20 


Montoya 

Moss 

Muskie 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Randolph 

Schweiker 

Scott.  Pa. 

Sparkman 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tvinney 

Weicker 

■Williams 

Young 

Prc.xmlre 
Roth 
Scott,  Va. 
Tait 
Thurmond 


Bayb 

Bellmon 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Church 

Cranstr>n 

Eastland 


Fong 

Gumey 

Haskell 

Helms 

Javits 

Johnston 

Magnuson 


Matblas 

Mondnle 

Ribicoff 

Saxbe 

SUi  flora 

stennis 


So  the  bill  «S.  38  >  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S  38 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  Act  of  1970.  as  amended,  to 
Increase  the  United  States  share  of  allow- 
able project  costs  under  such  Act,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as 
as  amended,  to  prohibit  certain  State  taxa- 
tion of  persons  In  air  commerce,  ai.d  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cit-ed  aa  the  "Airport  Envelop- 
ment Acceleration  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  Section  11(2)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  VS.C. 
1711),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  'Airport  development'  means  (A)  any 
work  involved  In  constructing.  Improving,  or 
repairing  a  public  airport  or  portion  thereof, 
including  the  construction,  alteration,  repair, 
or  acquisition  of  airport  passenger  terminal 
buildlnes  or  facilities  directly  related  to  the 
handling  of  passengers  or  their  baggage  at 
the  airport,  and  (B)  the  removal,  lowering, 
relocation,  marking,  and  lighting  of  airport 
hi.zards.  aad  (C)  the  acquisition,  removal, 
improvemejit,  or  repair  of  navigation  facili- 
ties used  by  aircraft  landing  at,  or  taking 
off  from,  a  public  airport,  and  (D)  the 
acquisition,  improvement,  or  repair  of  safety 
equipment  required  by  rule  or  regulation 
for  certification  of  an  airport  under  section 
612  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  and 
(E>  security  equipment  required  of  the  spon- 
sor by  the  Secretary  by  rule  or  regulation  for 
the  safety  and  security  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty on  the  airport,  and  (P)  any  acquisition 
of  land  or  of  any  interest  therein  or  of  any 
easement  through  or  other  interest  in  air- 
space, which  Is  necessary  to  permit  any  of 
the  above  or  to  remove,  mitigate,  prevent,  or 
limit  the  establishment  of,  airport  hazards 
affecting  a  publl*  airport." 
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Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  14(a)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended 
(49  U.S.C.  1714(a)),  Is  further  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "1975"  in  paragraph  ( i ) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1973.  and 
$375,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974 
and  1975":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out   "1975"  In  paragraph 

(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1973  and 
$45,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years' 1974 
and  1975", 

(b)  Section  14(b)  of  the  Act  (49  USC 
ni4(b) ),  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$840,000,000"  in  the 
first  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$1,680,000,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  words  "extend 
beyond"  in  the  second  sentence  thereof  and 
by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof,  the  words  "be 
incurred  after";   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and"  In  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof  and  inserting  Immediately  be- 
fore the  period  ",  an  aggregate  amount  ex- 
ceeding $1,260,000,000  prior  to  June  30,  1974 
and  an  aggregate  amount  exceeding  $1  680  - 
000,000  prior  to  June  30,  1975". 

Sec.  4.  Section  16(c)  (i)  of  the  Airport  acd 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C 
1716(c) ) .  is  amended  by  Inserting  In  the  last 
sentence  thereof  "or  the  United  States  or  un 
agency  thereof"  after  "public  agency". 

Sec.  5.  Section  17  of  the  Airport  and  A.V- 
way  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  USC 
1717) ,  relating  to  United  States  share  of  proj- 
ect costs,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  of  such 
section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(a)  Genekal  Provisions. — Except  as 
others  ise  provided  in  this  section,  the  United 
States  share  of  allowable  project  coets  pay- 
able on  account  of  any  approved  airport  de- 
velopment project  submitted  under  section 
16  of  this  part  shall  be — 

"(1)  50  per  centum  for  sponsors  whose 
airports  enplane  not  less  than  1.00  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  annual  passengers  enplaned 
by  air  carriers  certificated  by  the  ClvU  Aero- 
nautics Board;  and 

"(2)  75  per  centum  for  sponsors  whose 
airports  enplane  less  than  1.00  per  centum 
of  the  total  annual  number  of  passengers 
enplaned  by  air  carriers  certificated  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board." 

(2)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(e)  Safety  Certification  and  SEctmrry 
Equipiuent. — 

"(1)  To  the  extent  that  the  project  cost 
of  an  approved  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment represents  the  cost  of  safety  equipment 
required  by  rtile  or  regulation  for  certifica- 
tion of  an  airport  under  section  612  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  the  United 
States  share  shall  be  82  per  centum  of  the 
allowable  cost  thereof  with  respect  to  air- 
port development  project  grant  agreements 
entered  into  after  May  10,  1971. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  that  the  project  cost 
of  an  approved  project  for  airport  develop- 
ment represents  the  cost  of  security  equip- 
ment required  by  the  Secretary  by  rule  or 
regulation,  the  United  States  share  shall  be 
82  per  centum  of  the  allowable  cost  thereof 
with  respect  to  airport  development  project 
grant  agreements  entered  Into  after  Septem- 
ber 28,  1971." 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 
"(f)   Public   Use   Factlities    in    Terminal 

Btuldings. — To  the  extent  that  the  project 
cost  of  an  approved  project  for  airport  de- 
velopment represents  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing, altering,  repairing,  or  acquiring  build- 
ings or  faculties  directly  reUted  to  the  han- 
dling of  passengers  or  their  baggage  at  the 
airport,  the  United  States  share  shall  be  50 
per  centum  of  the  allowable  costs  thereof." 

Sec.  6.  Section  20(b)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  U.S.C. 
1720(b) ),  relating  to  airport  project  coets,  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)   Costs  Not  Allowed.— The  following 
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are  not  allowable  project  costs:  (1)  the  cost 
of  construction  of  that  part  of  an  airport 
development  project  Intended  for  use  as 
a  public  parking  facility  for  passenger  au- 
tomobiles; or  (2)  the  cost  of  construction, 
alteration,  repair,  or  acquisition  of  a  hangar 
or  of  any  part  of  an  airport  building  or  fa- 
cility except  such  of  those  buildings,  parts 
of  buildings,  facilities,  or  activities  as  are 
directly  related  to  the  safety  of  persons  at 
the  airport  or  directly  related  to  the  handling 
of  passengers  or  their  baggage  at  the  airport." 

Sec  7.  (a)  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"state   taxation    of   air   COMJiIERCE 

"Sec.  1113.  (a)  No  State  (or  political  sub- 
division thereof.  Including  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  terri- 
tories or  possessions  of  the  United  States  or 
political  agencies  of  two  or  more  States) 
shall  levy  or  collect  a  tax,  fee,  head  charge, 
or  other  charge,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
persons  traveling  in  air  commerce  or  on  the 
carriage  of  persons  traveling  In  air  com- 
merce or  on  the  sale  of  air  transportation  or 
on  the  gross  receipts  derived  therefrom: 
Provided,  however,  That  any  State  (or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof.  Including  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
territories  or  possessions  of  the  United  States 
or  political  agencies  of  two  or  more  States) 
which  levied  a  tax,  fee,  head  charge,  or  other 
charge,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  persons 
traveling  in  air  commerce  or  on  the  carriage 
of  persons  traveling  In  air  commerce  or  on 
the  sale  of  air  transportation  or  on  the  gross 
receipts  derived  therefrom  prior  to  May  21, 
1970,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  until  July  1,  1973. 

"(b)  Nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  a  State 
(or  political  subdivision  thereof,  Including 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  territories  or  possessions  of  the  United 
States  or  political  agencies  of  two  or  more 
States)  from  the  levy  or  collection  of  taxes 
other  than  those  enumerated  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  including  property  taxes, 
net  Income  taxes,  franchise  taxes,  and  sales 
or  use  taxes  on  the  sale  of  goods  or  services; 
and  nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  a  State  (or 
political  subdivision  thereof.  Including  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
territories  or  possessions  of  the  United  States 
or  political  agencies  of  two  or  more  States) 
owning  or  operating  an  airport  from  levying 
or  collecting  reasonable  rental  charges,  land- 
ing fees,  and  other  service  charges  from  air- 
craft operators  for  the  use  of  airport  facili- 
ties. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  airport  operating 
authority  which — 

"(1)  has  an  outstanding  obligation  to  re- 
pay a  loan  or  loans  of  amounts  borrowed 
and  expended  for  airport  improvements: 

"(2)  Is  collecting,  without  air  carrier  as- 
sistance, a  head  tax  on  passengers  in  air 
transportation  for  the  use  of  Its  facilities; 
and 

"(3)  has  no  authority  to  collect  any  other 
type  of  tax  to  repay  such  loan  or  loans, 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  such  authority  until  July  1,  1973," 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  In  the  first  section  of  such  Act 
which  appears  under  the  center  heading 
"TITLE  XI— MISCELLANEOUS"  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  1113.  State  taxation  of  air  commerce.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  12(a)  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  (49  UJ3.C. 
1712)  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"two  years"  in  the  first  sentence  thereof  and 
by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "three  years". 

Sec.  9.  (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
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that  no  part  of  any  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  or  appropriated  for  expenditure 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  impoundment  from  obligation, 
for  purposes  as  provided  In  this  Act,  by  any 
officer  or  employee  in  the  executive  branch 
of  Government. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act  impoundment 
Includes — (1)  withholding  or  delaying  the 
expenditure  or  obligation  of  funds  (whether 
by  establishing  reserves  or  otherwise)  ap- 
propriated or  otherwise  obligated  for  proj- 
ects or  activities,  and  the  termination  of 
authorized  projects  or  activities  for  which 
appropriations  have  been  made,  and  (2) 
any  type  of  executive  action  which  effec- 
tively precludes  the  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture of  the  appropriated  funds. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
simply  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  steered  tliis 
most  important  measure  to  success.  It 
is  an  item  that  ranked  high  in  the  prior- 
ities of  legislation  for  this  Congress  and 
I  am  pleased  that  we  have  now  seen  it 
come  out  of  the  committee,  go  through 
the  Senate  and  proceed  on  its  way  to  the 
House  and  the  White  House.  Senator 
Cannon  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
excellent  handling  of  this  measure. 

Joining  Senator  Cannon  was  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  whose  splendid  cooperation  and 
leadership  played  a  large  part  in  the 
success  of  this  bill.  Senator  Cotton  also 
deserves  our  great  thanks  as  does  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Senator 
Magnuson,  for  their  roles  in  guiding  this 
bill  to  early  acceptance  by  the  Senate, 
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Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  what  is  the  order  of  the 
business  for  the  rest  of  the  day  up  to  the 
time  of  the  recess. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  tlie  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  as  the 
Senate  knows,  we  have  2  or  3  hours'of 
eulogies  for  the  late  President  Truman 
tomorrow. 

Incidentally,  I  am  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  raised  this  question.  It  is  my 
imderstanding  that  the  request  that  was 
made  today  concerning  the  Ervin  resolu- 
tion has  been  recorded  as  a  vote  to  oc- 
cur on  the  resolution.  If  that  is  the  case, 
to  set  the  record  straight  and  to  make 
it  absolutely  plain  what  we  were  dis- 
cussing during  the  day.  I  would  like  to 
change  that  so  that  it  would  read  "con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  to  begin  at 
approximately  4  o'clock." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
also  hope  to  take  up  what  other  items 
will  be  reported  by  the  various  commit- 
tees— the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  like.  We  hope  it  will  be  possible 
to  start  on  the  Weinberger  nomination 
tomorrow. 


There  will  be  no  further  business  this 
evening.  And  that  is  about  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsjlvania.  Mr. 
President,  might  I  inquire  as  to  what 
is  contemplated  regarding  the  so-called 
skyjacking  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  since 
I  talked  with  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  this  morning  a  "hold  "  hai 
been  place!  on  that  bill.  And  that  holi 
will  be  honored  for  a  brief  but  a  reason- 
able length  of  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penn.^ylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  hope  we  can  dispose  of  that 
measm-e  before  the  recess,  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. It  does  seem  to  me  that  this  is  a 
matter  on  which  human  life  depends, 
the  arming  of  the  authorities  with  ade- 
quate means  to  handle  a  very  difficult 
subject. 

So,  I  hope  that  the  hold  will  not  be 
held  capriciously  or  for  too  long  a  time. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  completely  with  the  distingmshed 
minority  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, following  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Hughes  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered the  di.slingui.shcd  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  tMr.  Proxmirei  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minute.«- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  following  the 
special  orders  for  the  reccrnilion  of 
Senators  on  tomorrow,  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  with  statements  limited  therem 
to  3  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.Mdcni. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  RETIREMENT  FROM  HIS  PAS- 
TORATE OF  CHAPLAIN  ELSON 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  Thursday  evening  nearly  600 
religious,  political,  civic,  and  military 
leaders  of  the  Nation's  Capital  paid  trib- 
ute to  Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson  and  his 
wife  at  a  dinner  in  the  Statlcr-Hilton 
Hotel. 

All  of  us  in  the  Senate  know  Dr.  ELson 
well.  We  know  that  he  is  an  outstanding 
religious  leader.  We  know  that  he  is  an 
outstanding  individual.  We  know  that 
the  prayers  with  which  he  opens  the  Sen- 
ate each  day  are  moving  ones,  and  that 
they  mean  much  to  the  Members  of  tliis 
body. 
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The  testimonial  to  Dr.  Elson  this  pa.'^t 
'  i'hursday  marked  his  retirement  as  min- 
ister  of  the  National  Presbyterian 
*  :hurch  in  our  city.  I  liave  been  tremen- 
( lously  impressed  with  Dr.  Elson  since  he 
lias  been  Chaplain  of  the  Senate.  He  is 
i  leloved  by  Members  of  this  body. 
So,  on  his  retirement  from  his  pastor- 
te  of  the  National  Presbyterian  Church, 
salute  him,  and  I  wish  to  record  also 
I  am  very  pleased  that  he  is  not 
tn-ing  as  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  of  the 
nited  States. 
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put  a  ceiling  on  spending  and  get  the 
Government's  financial  house  in  better 
order  than  it  is  now. 

Accordingly,  I  commend  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message  focus- 
ing attention  on  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  grave  problem. 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pre.si- 

cent.  the  President  of  the  United  States 

last  Friday  submitted   to   Congress  his 

apnual  report  giving  to  Conues-s  infor- 

ation  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  The 

■esident's  report  was  a  brief  one — .some 

J  pages.  It  was  different  in  style  from 

le  usual  state  of  the  Union  addre.s?. 

I  like  the  content  of  the  President's 

r*port  to  the  Congress.  He  said  that  the 

p  irpose  of  this  first  message  in  a  series 

w  lich  he  plans  to  pre.sent  is  to  give  a 

cnncise  overview  of  where  we  stand  as  a 

Pfople  today. 

During  the  cour.se  of  thi.^;  statement  to 

C[)ngress.  the  President  laid  great  stress 

the  need  to  put  a  ceiling  on  Govern- 

n^ent  spending. 

I  share  the  President's  grave  concern 

this  regard. 

Congress,  I  feel,  has  not  given  ade- 
quate consideration  to  the  consequences 
the  heavy  deficits  which  the  Federal 
vernment  has  been  running  for  so 
m^ny  years,  particularly  in  the  past  few 
rs.  For  this,  the  present  administra- 
must  share  its  part  of  the  respon- 
silility.  But  while  the  present  adminis- 
tr  ition  seems  now  to  have  reached  the 
CO  ticlusion  that  the  Federal  Government 
in  grave  financial  condition  which  re- 
qt  ires  a  ceiling  on  expenditures  and  a  re- 
daction in  Federal  spending.  I  am  not 
that  Congress  has  reached  that  same 
cohclusion. 

rhe  President  pointed  out  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  his  State  of  the  Union 
m(tssage  that  if  we  are  to  accomplish 
wl  at  we  need  to  accomplish  in  getting 
Federal  spending  under  control,  then  the 
Cqngress  and  the  executive  branch  must 
together.  We  will  not  be  able  to 
it  under  control  unle.ss  the  two 
branches  of  Government  are  willing  to 
k  together  in  this  endeavor. 
l>o  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  want  to 
cooperate  with  President  Nixon  in  seek- 
a  ceiling  on  Government  spending, 
am  frank  to  say  that  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  a  week  ago  to- 
at  $269  billion,  is  too  high.  It  is  $19 
ion  more  than  it  was  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  But  there  is  evidence,  I  think 
on  the  part  of  the  top  men  in  the 

pr^ent  administration  there  Ls  concern 

pel  haps  alarm — that  Federal  spending 
ha  I  gotten  out  of  hand.  It  is  a  good  sign 
th£  t  there  is  concern  and  alarm  on  the 
pai  t  of  the  top  people  in  the  executive 
brj^nch  of  the  Government. 

am  convinced  that  Federal  spending 
ha;  gotten  out  of  hand,  and  I  am  willing 
to  ake  strong  steps,  along  with  the  Pres- 
ide it  and  with  my  colleagues,  to  try  to 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  Hor..=e  of  Repre- 
scntative.'?.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that. 
pursuant  to  tlie  provisions  of  section  8002 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the 
iollowing  members  of  tlie  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  been  designated  as 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation:  Mr.  Mills  of 
Arkaitsas.  Mr.  Ullm.an.  Mr.  Burkk  of 
Massachasetts,  Mr.  Schxeebeli.  and  Mr, 
Collier. 

Ihe  me.s.sage  al.so  informed  the  Senate 
th:n,  pursuant  to  the  pvovi.-ions  of  16 
United  States  Cede  513.  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Ichord,  and  Mr.  Saylor  as 
me-nbers  of  the  National  Forest  Reserva- 
tion Commission,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  further  informed  the  Sen- 
ate thf  t.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  202' b'.  Public  Luv  90-259.  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  D.^vis  of 
Georgia  and  Mr.  Pettis  as  members  of 
the  National  Commis.-ion  on  Fire  Pie- 
ventiou  and  Control,  on  tlie  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  nlso  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pur.'^uant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1.  Public  Law  372.  84th  Congress,  as 
amended,  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersev.  Mr 
Murphy  of  New  York.  Mr.  Gude,  and 
Mr.  Fish  as  members  of  the  Franklm 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  fiu-ther  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3'ai,  Public  Law  86-380,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Fount.ivin. 
Mr.  Ullman.  and  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  n.s' 
members  of  the  Advisory  Commi.=;sion  en 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  al.so  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  tlie  provisions  of  44 
United  States  Code  2501.  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  j>l:.  Brademas  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Historical  Pubhca- 
tions  Commission,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  l<a>.  Public  Law  89-187.  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
Zablocki,  Mr.  Ruppe.  and  Mr.  Froeh- 
LicH  as  members  of  *he  Father  Marquette 
Tercentenary  Commission  on  the  pait  of 
the  House. 

The  me.'-sage  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  140ig>,  title  1,  Public  Law  92-318 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Brademas 
and  Mr.  Dellenback  as  members  of  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Financing 
of  Postsecondary  Education,  on  thic  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of    16    United    States    Code    715a,    as 
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amended,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr, 
DiNCELL  and  Mr.  Conte  as  m.embers  ct 
the  Migratorj'  Bird  Conservation  Com- 
mission, on  the  part  of  ..he  House. 

Tire  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provi-sions  of 
section  2ia>,  Public  Law  91-332,  the 
Speaker  had  appoitited  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Melcher.  Mr.  Saylor,  and  Mr.  Skubitz 
as  members  of  the  National  Parks  Cen- 
tennial Cor.rmission,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  further  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  piovi-sions  cf 
section  1.  Pubhc  Resolution  32,  73d  Con- 
gress, the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mrs. 
Sullivan.  Mr.  Roy,  and  Mr.  Camp  as 
members  of  the  U.S.  Territorial  Expan- 
sion Memorial  Commission  on  the  part 
cf  the  House. 

The  message  al.so  informed  the  Senato 
thpt.  piu-iuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
United  States  Code  9355(a).  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Flynt,  Mr.  Sikes.  Mr. 
Davis  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mr.  Armstrong 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  on  the  port 
of  »he  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
14  United  States  Code  194(a) ,  the  Speak- 
er had  appointed  Mr.  Tiernan  and  Mr. 
Steele  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors to  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Acadpmv 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  46 
United  States  Code  1126c,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Wolff  and  Mr.  Wyc- 
ler  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors 
to  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  10  United  States  Code  6968(a',  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Flood,  Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Horton 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy  on  the  part  of 
the  Hou.se. 

The  message  also  infomied  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2i  b  1 ,  Public  Law  89-491.  as  amended, 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mrs.  Hansen. 
Mr.  Burv:e  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  and  Mr.  Williams  as  members  of 
tire  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provision.^ 
of  .section  602(b>.  title  6.  Public  Law  92- 
352.  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Zablocki  and  Mr.  Mailliaed,  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  and  from  private  life.  Dr. 
Stanley  Wa&ner,  of  Oklahoma,  and  Dr. 
Arend  D.  Lubbers,  of  Michigan,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  on  the  Organi- 
--'ation  of  the  Government  for  the  Con- 
duct of  Foreign  Policy. 

The  mpssasc  al.so  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 401  lb  I,  title  4,  Public  Law  91-510, 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  GiAiMO.  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
and  Mr.  Dellenback  as  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
erations on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  lOia',  Public  Law  474,  81st  Con- 
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gress,  the  Speaker  liad  appointed  Mr. 
Haley,  Mr.  Udall,  and  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Arizona  as  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 201(a),  Public  Law  92-599,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Ullman,  Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Griffiths, 
Mr.  RosTENKOWSKi,  Mr.  Schneebeli,  Mr. 
Collier,  and  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia, 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
and  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Rod- 
ney of  New  York,  Mr.  Sikes,  Mr.  Ceder- 
BERG,  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Wis- 
consin, of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  Mr.  Reuss  and  Mr.  Broyhill 
of  North  Carolina  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  as  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  Review  Operation  of  Budget 
Ceiling  and  to  recommend  procedures 
for  improving  congressional  control  over 
budgetary  outlay  and  receipt  totals. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  5(a),  Public  Law  87-758,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Carney  of 
Ohio  and  Mr.  F^ey  as  members  of  the 
National  Fisheries  Center  and  Aquarium 
Advisory  Board  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2,  Public  Law  92-500,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Alabama,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Harsha, 
and  Mr.  Grover  as  Members  on  the  part 
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of  the  House  of  the  National  Study  Com- 
mission under  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Saiate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  2(a),  Public  Law  91-354,  as 
amended,  the  Speaker  had  appointed 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  and  Mr.  Wig- 
gins as  members  of  the  Commission  on 
on  the  Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the  United 
States  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  aimoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  42)  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  on 
Highway  Beautification  established  un- 
der section  123  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1970. 


ORDER  ON  PRINTING  OF  DAILY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  session  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress, that  the  statement  of  the  program 
daily  appear  just  prior  to  the  motion  to 
adjourn  or  to  recess,  whatever  the  case 
may  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
or  their  designees  under  the  standing  or- 
der, tlie  following  Senators  will  be  rec- 
ognized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes, and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr.  Mc- 
Ci.ellan,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  Mr.  Proxmire. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  15-minute 
orders,  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  .state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes,  after 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for  eulogies 
to  the  late  former  President  Harr>-  S, 
Truman.  There  is  a  time  limitation  on 
such  period  of  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  and 
it  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  . 

At  4  o  clock  tomorrow  afternoon,  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  so-called  Watergate  resolution,  on 
which  a  vote  may  occur. 


PROGRAM 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^iTlD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  oclock 
meridian  tomorrow. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
5:05  pjii..  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  February  6,  1973, 
at  12  oclock  meridian. 
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NINETIETH  BIRTHDAY  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  FORMER  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE HOWARD  W.  SMITH,  OP  VIR- 
GINIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

OF    VIECINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  5.  1973 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
my  predecessor  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Judge  Howard  W.  Smith, 
celebrated  his  90th  birthday  last  Friday. 
As  a  token  of  our  esteem  for  him  the 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia,  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  and  I  had  him  as  our  guest  for 
luncheon  in  the  Senate  dining  room. 
Judge  Smith  represented  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District  of  Virginia  for  36 
years,  which  ended  January  3,  1967. 
Everyone  knew  where  he  stood  during  his 
term  of  ofBce  whether  they  agreed  with 
his  position  or  not. 

The  Alexandria  Gazette  had  an  edi- 
torial on  Friday  which  discussed  how  the 
people  of  Virginia  feel  about  the  vener- 
able gentleman.  I  would  like  to  share  the 
editorial  with  many  of  whom,  are  also 
good  friends  of  the  former  Congressman. 
Therefore.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Venerable  "Reactionary" 

Without  a  doubt.  Judge  Howard  W.  Smith 
Sr.  is  one  of  Alexandria's  most  distinguished 


residents.  During  his  years  in  the  U.S.  House 
of  Flepresentatives.  one  might  say  he  was  also 
one  of  Alexandria's  most  talked  about  and 
controversial  residents.  Lean,  gray-haired, 
charming  and  reflective.  Judge  Smith  cele- 
brates bis  90th  birthday  today. 

Bom  in  a  farmho\ise,  which  was  tx)ught 
by  his  grandfather  in  1833,  In  Fauquier  Coun- 
ty, the  Judge  quips  that  he  was  weened  and 
raised  on  conservatism.  Having  graduated  in 
law  from  the  University  of  Virginia,  he  began 
Ills  productive  career  in  Alexandria  at  21 
years  of  age.  At  that  time,  according  to 
Smith,  "the  Constitution  was  the  Bible  of 
the  Nation."  Admittedly  a  "strict  construc- 
tionist," he  fought  his  way  up  the  political 
ladder  through  the  8th  District,  winning  a 
seat  in  Congress  in  1930  under  the  Hoover 
administration.  It  was  a  seat  he  was  destined 
to  hold  for  the  next  36  years  under  six  presi- 
dents. 

During  his  rousing  political  career,  he 
waged  a  tireless  campaign  to  uphold  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  Pounding  Fathers'  ideals 
as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution.  Even  to  this 
day.  Judge  Smith  displays  high  admiration 
and  respect  for  George  Washington  in  par- 
ticular. Much  concerned  over  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  flagrant  misconceptions  and  mis- 
Interpretations  of  the  Constitution,  the  Judge 
traces  the  disturbing  trend  to  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal.  Basically,  Smith  says,  "I  disagreed 
with  the  extravagance  of  expenditures"  initi- 
ated by  the  New  Deal.  He  also  accuses  Roose- 
velt of  "packing"  tlie  Supreme  Court,  a  prac- 
tice not  uncommon  today.  Because  of  his 
fxirious  attacks  upon  the  New  Deallsts.  Smitli 
claims  Roosevelt  once  called  him  "the  worst 
reactionary  in  Congress."  Smiling,  the  Judge 
says,  "I  am  rather  proud  of  that." 

As  his  reputation  as  a  staunch  conserva- 
tive grew,  so  did  his  powers.  Judge  Smith 
held  the  mighty  position  of  Chairman  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee  for  12  years.  During 


that  time.  liberals  harshly  rebuked  him  for 
discouraging  "progrcsalvt"  bills  as  they  were 
proposed  Smith  was  especially  hostile  to  bills 
which  might  increase  federal  spending.  To- 
day, he  feels  that  his  most  gloomy  predictions 
have  become  reality  as  he  points  to  the  na- 
tioiis  unprecedented  trade  deficits  and  debts. 
If  this  country  hopes  to  survive,  warns  Smith, 
it  must  steer  toward  "sound  fiscal  policle';  " 

Commenting  on  the  current  battle  between 
Congress  and  the  Prebident,  Uie  Judge  in- 
sists that  Congress  has  no  one  else  to  blame 
but  itself  for  Its  weakness.  "What  power.< 
they've  (Congress)  lost,  they've  given  away." 
he  contends.  Furthermore,  he  laments  the 
fact  that  now  "organized  minorities  control 
Congress  ■  Even  at  90,  his  Insight  is  young 
Regarding  Congress'  claim  that  the  President 
has  grown  callous  to  their  demands.  Smith 
feels  that  "Nixon  should  be  more  diplomatic." 

Undeniably,  Judge  Hcward  Smith  will  g'.i 
down  a.s  a  great  American  figure  who  dedi- 
cated his  time  and  talents  to  keep  his  country 
strong  and  proud  Although  many  will  holly 
disagree  with  his  opinions,  none  will  ever 
question  his  sincerity,  Ills  dedication  and  hi'i 
unwavering  patriotism.  Wholeheartedly,  the 
Gazette  joins  the  community  in  wishing 
Judge  Smith  a  very  happy  birthday. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  and  as  chairir.an  of 
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s  Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  Insur- 

,  and  Health  Benefits.   I  had  the 

dpportunity  to  know  Mr.  Robert  Ram- 

He  was  a  great  friend  to  all  Federal 
employees.  His  obvious  competence  was 
exceeded  only  by  the  personal  affection 
\f hich  everyone  felt  for  Bob. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  following 
nfemoriam  be  included  in  the  Record  as 

tribute  to  the  life  of  a  man  who  made 

difference : 

Robert  Ramspeck — Dedication.  Profes- 
sionalism, Effectiveness 
ly   Vincent  Jay,  Executive  Vice  President. 

Federal  Professioyial  Asociation) 
The  passing  of  former  Congressman  Robert 
Ramspeck  ends  for  the  FPA.  a  close  and  bene- 
:lal  relationship  that  dates  back  to  the 
rly  days  of  the  Founding  Committee  meet- 
gs  at  Brookings  Institution.  It  also  ends  a 

personal  relationship  for  the  writer. 
All  who  knew  Bob  could  not  help  but  be 
Iripressed  by  his  dedication  to  the  principle 
.  1  oi    a  true,  career  merit  system  and  all  that 

;  c  tljat  stands  for  in  the  Federal  service.  His 

and  productive  years  of  service:  In  the 
,  as  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
Commission,  and  on  many  Presidential 
cdmmlttees,  commissions,  and  councils  was 
n(  tably  marked  by  the  demands  he  made  on 
mselX   and   his   search    for   dedication    in 
t  liers.  He  Inspired  and  brought  out  the  very 
In  people.  Every  task  with  which  he  was 
Involved  benented   from  his  particlpa- 
.  His  Ideal  was  an  efficient,  effective  Fed- 
servlce   that   would   keep   wa.ste   of   all 
to  a  bare  minimum,  and   thus   bring 
atjout  reduced  Federal  expenditures. 

He  dreamed  of  a  general  manager  of  the 
■  r-e  Branch,  reporting  directly  to  the 
who   would  exercise   control   over 
vast    Federal    establishment    and    hold 
nagers     at     all     levels     accountable.     He 
,    also,    of    professionals,    from    the 
range   of   professional    disciplines    in 
Federal  service,  uniting  within  the  FPA 
the  achievement  of  greater  efficiency  in 
remment,    for    enhancing    the    value    of 
professional  service  to  the  Nation,  and 
Improving  the  professional  environment 
the  Federal  service  in  order  that  It  might 
a  far  more  productive  and  satisfying  e.\- 
lence  for  all  Federal  employees. 
le    recognized    the    role    of    Federal    em- 
(lyee    labor   imions   and    demonstrated    in 
m^ny  ways  his  support  for  many  of  their 
Ivltles,  but  he  was  outspoken  in  his  view 
the  urgent  need  of  professionals  to  be  rep- 
by  their  own  organization,  and  not 
a  labor  union.  Time  and  time  again  In 
the  last  one  at  FPA's  reception  for 
of  the  Congress  in  June,  he  urged 
members   to  take  some   of  their   time 
to  promote   FPA   membership   among 
th^if  professional  colleagues.  He  believed  sin- 
ly  in  the  person-to-persou  approach  for 
reaslng    FPA    membership    and    pleaded 
us  to  spread  the  word  and  personally 
up  new  members. 
]lob  opened  many  doors  for  the  FPA  on 
Ca|)itol  Hill  and  among  the  departments  and 
ies.   He   assured   that   FPA   would   get 
i^ected    attention,    and    Inspired    us    to 
effort  In  developing  our  presentations 
the  Issues  and  our  recommendations  for 
th^ir    resolution.    The    significant   successes 
t  FPA  has  had  over  the  past  ten  years 
be  attributed  in  large  measure  to  the 
nsel  and  presence  of  Bob  Ramspect  at 
witness  table.  In  person  or  in  spirit. 
1  [e  will  always  be  by  my  side  In  the  devel- 
op nent    and   presentation   of   positions   or 
Lss  les.  I  am  a  far  better  and  more  effective 
pe:  son  because  of  my  long  exposure  to  his 
ho  lesty.  Integrity,  and  dedication.  FPA  offi- 
cer },  past  and  present,  share  In  the  loss  that 
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we  all  feel.  Just  as  we  all  benefitted   from 
having  known  and  worked  with  him. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

During  the  ten  years  plus  that  Bob  was 
substantially  involved  in  the  affairs  of  the 
FPA.  he  sen-ed  officially  with  distinction  as 
Legislative  Consultant.  In  so  many  other 
ways  though,  he  was  our  general  advisor. 
Specific  FPA  accomplidhnienis  that  were 
subscanlially  advanced  by  Bob's  wise  counsel, 
telephone  calls,  and  personal  letter  writing 
included  Congress i'^nal  acceptance  of  the 
principle  of  pay  comparability,  enacted  in  the 
Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967:  the  review  and 
improvement  of  Civil  Service  Commission  ap- 
peal procedures:  the  liberalization  of  Federal 
retirement  laws,  the  e.xpan.sion  of  higher 
education  and  training  opportunities,  in  the 
form  of  advancement  of  the  Federal  Execu- 
tive Institute  concept;  far  more  equitable 
per  diem  during  periods  of  official  tr.ivel;  ad- 
vancement of  the  man-in-the-job  concept: 
and  protection  from  inva.'-ion  of  privacy. 
Much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  all  of  these 
areas,  but  a  sound  foundation  has  been 
established  thanks  to  Bobs  wise  counsel  and 
personal  efforts. 

It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  the  FPA 
will  grow  and  prosper  as  a  living  tribute  to 
this  great  statesman  who  deeply  loved  the 
United  States,  who  suffered  acutely  from  the 
problems  besetting  this  great  Country,  and 
who  gave  of  himself  unstintingly  to  improve 
it.  He  believed  deeplv  that  working  together 
within  the  framework  of  the  FPA.  profes- 
sionals could  substantially  contribute  to  the 
stability,  prosperity,  and  strength  of  this 
Nation.  As  one  of  the  largest,  most  knowl- 
edgeable, articulate  and  potentially  infiuen- 
tial  groups  in  our  country.  Federal  career 
professionals  can  make  Bobs  dream  become 
a  reality.  I  believe  that  increasing  numbers 
of  us  will  continue  to  work  for  this  ideal 
and  will  make  it  come  to  pass  for  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States,  for  Bob.  for  our  loved 
ones,  and  for  thase  v.lio  follow  us  hi  the 
years  ahead. 


WAR   MEMORIAL,   SCRANTON,   PA. 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PEMNSYIVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
coming  of  peace  to  Vietnam  is  cause  for 
men  everj'where  to  rejoice.  And  nowhere 
will  it  be  celebrated  more  meaningfully 
than  in  the  homes  of  the  families  and 
friends  of  our  prisoners  of  war. 

But  for  many  Americans,  peace  marks 
the  conclusion  of  a  tragic  conflict  that 
took  the  life  of  a  loved  one.  Many 
Americans  gave  their  lives  in  Vietnam, 
and  we  must  never  forget  their  sacrifice. 

Mr.  President,  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  there 
is  a  community  effort  underway  to  me- 
morialize Americans  who  died  in  Viet- 
nam, as  well  as  those  who  died  in  World 
Wars  I  and  II  and  the  Korean  war.  I 
wholeheartedly  endorse  the  effort  to 
erect  a  war  memorial  in  Scranton's 
Courthouse  Square,  and  I  congratulate 
those  involved  in  the  eff(5it  for  the 
patriotism. 

Mr.  President,  Joseph  X.  Flannery,  of 
the  Scranton  Times,  and  his  newspaper 
have  been  leaders  in  the  effort  to  create  a 
war  memorial  in  Scranton.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  Times  article  de- 
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scribing  the  project  be  printed  in  the 
Recop.d. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lecion   Backing   Monument   Idea   for   War 
Dead 

Dl.strict  U  of  the  American  Legion  went  on 
record  Wednesday  night  to  give  its  powerful 
backing  to  the  effort  to  create  a  Courthouse 
Square  monument  In  honor  of  area  residents 
who  died  in  World  Wars  I  and  II  and  ths 
Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars. 

With  the  sponsorship  of  Dr.  Almo  Se- 
bastianelli,  Jessup  dentist,  the  district 
a;.;reea  to  help  create  the  monument  original- 
ly suggested  In  a  Sunday  Times  column  by 
Times    vriter  Joseph  X  Flannery. 

As  the  idea  was  picked  up  by  the  Legion 
unit,  it  said  it  desires  to  share  in  its  crea- 
tion, not  to  assume  total  sponsorship.  Thtis, 
other  veterans'  organizations  and  individuals 
also  were  being  urged  to  lend  support  to 
the  idea  of  the  monument  which  might  be 
installed  in  time  for  Memorial  Day  services 
in  May. 

The  concept  of  the  monument  is  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  about  50  local  per- 
sons who  have  died  in  the  'Vietuam  War. 
about  150  killed  in  the  Korean  War,  1.500  iii 
World  War  II  and  about  300  hi  World  War  I. 

County  Commissioners  Charles  Luger, 
Robert  Pettinato  and  Edward  J.  Zipay  have 
given  approval  to  the  concept,  clearing  the 
way  for  locating  the  monument  on  Court- 
hou.se  Square.  The  square  has  several  monu- 
ments but  none  which  relate  to  the  dead  of 
American  wars  of  the  20th  century. 

While  Legion  District  11  did  not  spell  out 
a  fixed  sum  to  donate  to  the  project,  it  was 
reported  it  will  make  a  substantial  donation 
after  costs  of  the  project  are  pinpointed  and 
the  cooperation  of  other  veterans'  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  Is  determined.  Persons 
interested  in  cooperating  may  obtain  fur- 
ther details  from  Mr.  Flannery. 

District  II  delegates  at  Hricak-McAndrew 
Post  869  in  the  Riverside  section  of  Archbald. 
named  a  committee  to  join  with  others  in- 
terested in  carrying  the  project  to  comple- 

The  unit  includes  Dr.  Sebastianelll.  a  past 
di  trict  commander;  Charles  Strause.  Mos- 
cow, present  district  commandant;  WUllam 
Kayes.  Dunmore.  past  state  commander,  and 
Pro.sper  Spalletta,  Scranton,  another  past 
district  commander. 

The  monument  project  received  Its  fir.=t 
donation  several  weeks  ago  from  Mrs.  Kitty 
Collins.  115  Electric  St..  who  gave  $25. 

Meanwhile,  Atty.  James  Kelly,  Scranton, 
volunteered  his  service  as  temporary  treas- 
urer. Donations  may  be  made  to  him  at  his 
residence.  1500  S.  Webster  Ave.,  or  his  o.ffice 
in  the  Scranton  National  Bank  Building. 
They  also  may  be  made  to  Dr.  Sebastianelll 
or  Mr.  Flannerv. 


CONGRESS  AND  BUDGETARY 
CONTROL 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1974 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  his  budget  message  to  Con- 
gress a  week  ago  today,  the  President 
made  the  following  statement : 

The  surest  way  to  avoid  Inflation  or  higher 
taxes  or  both  is  for  the  Congress  to  join  me 
in  a  concerted  effort  to  control  Federal 
spending. 


February  5,  1973 


The  President  went  on  to  say : 
I  therefore  propose  that  before  the  Con- 
gress approves  any  spending  bill,  it  estab- 
lish a  rigid  ceiling  on  spending,  limiting 
total  1974  outlays  to  the  $268.7  billion  rec- 
ommended in  this  budget. 

On  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1973,  House  and  Senate  Demo- 
cratic leaders  met  for  breakfast  in  the 
Capitol  to  discuss  matters  of  mutual  con- 
cern. On  Wednesday,  January  31,  1973, 
the  Washington  Post  carried  an  account 
of  that  breakfast  meeting  which  included 
the  following: 

Mansfield  said  there  was  a  general  con- 
sensus at  yesterday's  meeting  that  Congress 
should  stay  within  the  President's  proposed 
spending  total  of  $268.7  bUllon  for  Fiscal 
1974  but  should  shift  priorities  to  save  pro- 
grams of  aid  to  people  enacted  by  Democrats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  applaud  the 
joint  Democratic  leadership  on  its  an- 
nounced resolve  to  hold  spending  at  the 
level  recommended  by  the  President.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  leadership  is  not 
merely  paying  lipservice  to  the  concept 
of  a  spending  ceiling,  for  if  that  is  the 
case,  we  can  kiss  off  any  hope  for  exercis- 
ing fiscal  restraint  and  responsibility  in 
this  Congress.  Instead  of  a  spending  ceil- 
ing with  lipservice,  we  need  a  spending 
ceiling  with  teeth,  and  that  means  a  self- 
imposed  spending  ceiling  with  strict  en- 
forcement machinery.  But  the  question 
is.  Do  we  have  the  guts  to  do  this? 

On  October  10  of  last  year,  this  body 
voted  221  to  163  for  a  debt  ceiling  bill 
which  included  a  $250  bilUon  spending 
ceiling  for  fiscal  1973.  But  due  to  Senate 
resistance,  the  debt  limit  bill  finally 
cleared  on  October  18  contained  no 
spending  ceiling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time  that  debt 
limit-spending  ceiling  bill  was  before  us 
last  October,  I  addressed  myself  to  the 
criticism  that  we  were  ceding  to  the 
President  broad  authority  to  make  spend- 
ing cuts  and  thereby  diminishing  our 
rightful  role  in  this  area.  I  pointed  out 
that  the  authority  was  limited  and  would 
expire  in  8  months,  or  on  June  30,  1973, 
and  that,  moreover,  we  were  providing 
a  vehicle  by  which  the  Congress  could 
restore  Its  rightful  role ;  namely,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Budgetary  Control  provid- 
ed for  in  title  HI  of  that  bill. 

As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  this  body  when 
we  were  debating  that  bill  last  Octo- 
ber 10. 

Without  title  III,  very  frankly,  I  would  not 
be  as  solidly  in  support  of  this  legislation  as 
I  am  this  afternoon,  but  I  think  If  we  adopt 
It,  this  Is  essntlally  legislating  congressional 
reform.  It  Is  going  to  show  the  country  that 
we  recognize  the  deficiency  in  the  present 
system  of  dealing  on  a  piecemeal  basis  with 
the  budget. 

Although  we  lost  the  spending  ceiling 
in  the  final  conference  with  the  other 
body,  title  HI  did  survive  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Budgetary  Control  has 
been  established.  It  is  comprised  of  32 
members,  seven  each  from  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  and  Appropriations 
Committees  and  the  Senate  Finance  and 
Appropriations  Committees,  and  two  at- 
large  Members  from  each  body.  The  Joint 
Committee  is  specifically  charged  by  the 
law  to: 

Make  a  full  study  and  review  of  the  pro- 
cedures which  should  be  adopted  by  the  Con- 
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gress  for  the  purpose  of  improving  congres- 
sional control  of  budgetary  outlay  and  receipt 
totals.  Including  procedures  for  establishing 
and  maintaining  an  overall  view  of  the  antic- 
ipated revenues  for  that  year.  .  .  . 

Furthermore,  the  joint  committee  is 
required  by  law  to: 

.  .  .  report  the  results  of  such  studv  and 
review  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of"  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  not  later  than  Pebruarv 
15,  1973. 

I  was  therefore  disturbed  to  read  the 
following  in  a  memorandum  dated  Janu- 
uary  24,  1973,  from  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee's House  Cochairmen,  Congressman 
Whitten  and  Congressman  Ullman: 

The  public  debt  law  requires  the  study 
committee  to  present  Its  preliminary  report 
to  the  Congress  by  February  15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  object  to  this  in- 
terpretation that  the  joint  committee 
need  only  file  a  preliminary  report  by 
February  15. 1  find  no  reference  whatso- 
ever in  either  the  law  or  the  legislative 
history  to  a  preliminary  report,  and  in 
fact,  the  law  and  the  legislative  history 
are  rather  explicit  that  the  joint  commit- 
tee shall  make  its  final  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  no  later  than  Febru- 
ary 15.  The  report  issued  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  the  debt  limit- 
spending  ceiling  bill  <Rept.  No.  92- 
1456)  says  the  following  on  page  10: 

Because  your  committee  is  hopeful  that  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  new  Joint  committee 
to  prepare  Its  recommendations  sufficiently 
early  to  give  Congress  an  opportunity  to  act 
on  this  matter  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, recommendations  are  requested  from 
the  new  Joint  committee  by  February  15, 
1973. 
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The  recurring  fiscal  crisis  which  we  have 
faced  in  recent  years,  in  my  view,  has  reached 
the  stage  where  we  must  not  postpone  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  any  longer. 

And  yet.  now  we  are  being  told  by  the 
same  gentleman  that  we  must  "ponepone 
deahng    with    the    problem"    and    the 
chances  are  that  we  would  not  get  any 
final  recommendations  out  of  this  joint 
committee  until  late  in  the  fall,  far  too 
late  to  be  applied  effectively  to  the  fiscal 
1974  authorization-appropriations  proc- 
ess. I  would  not  doubt  but  what  the  next 
stage  in  this  sUlling  scenario  will  be  to 
refer  the  recommendations  of  the  joint 
committee  next  fall  to  our  new  Select 
Committee  on  Committee  Structure,  so 
that  they  in  turn  can  study  this  problem 
for  another  year.  I  am  not  being  cynical 
or  frivolous  in  suggesting  this  possibility. 
The  day  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  BoLLiNG '  and  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  < Mr.  Martin)  introduced  their 
resolution  to  form  this  select  commit- 
tee, they  held  a  joint  press  conference. 
The  Washington  Post  account  of  that 
press  conference  contained  the  following 
paragraph : 

Boiling  said  the  study  would  certalnlv  deal 
with  the  question  of  how  to  cope  with  the 
budget  and  federal  spending,  which  seems 
to  have  gone   outside  congressional   control 


And  at  the  bottom  of  that  same  page : 
Although  the  Joint  committee  is  Instructed 
to  submit  its  report  not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 15,  1973,  the  committee  will  not  be  dis- 
charged from  Its  responsibility  until  the 
completion  of  the  first  session  of  the  93d 
Congress.  The  continuation  of  Joint  commit- 
tee responsibility  for  this  period  gives  assur- 
ance that  the  Joint  committee  will  be  avail- 
able as  an  entity  to  testify  and  present  Its 
recommendations  to  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress In  their  consideration  of  Its  recom- 
mendations during  the  first  session  of  the 
93d  Congress. 


So,  I  think  it  is  rather  obvious,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  was  the  clear  intent  of 
the  Congress  that  the  joint  committee 
report  its  final  recommendations  by  Feb- 
ruary 15  of  this  year  so  that  we  could 
proceed  to  implement  those  recommen- 
dations and  thereby  get  our  own  handle 
on  the  fiscal  1974  budget.  That  was  the 
assumption    we    were   operating   under 
when  we  debated  this  matter  last  fall. 
We  do  not  want  a  replay  of  the  1972  fall 
season  when  we  were  forced  to  delegate 
broad   authority    to   the   President   for 
holding  down  spending  because  we  had 
not  earlier  equipped  ourselves  to  assume 
this  responsibility.  By  adopting  title  ni 
we  were  saying  that  we  were  finally  ready 
to  face  up  to  our  responsibilities  of  allo- 
cating resources  within  a  clearly  defined 
limit,  and  we  were  going  to  begin  with 
the  fiscal  1974  budget.  Indeed,  the  gen- 
tleman who  authored  title  in  and  is  now 
a  cochairman  of  the  joint  committee  (Mr. 
Ullman)   said  the  following  during  the 
debate  on  that  bill: 


So,  it  is  not  inconceivable,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  could  be  studying  this  budgetary 
control  problem  until  the  cows  come 
home,  thus  perpetuating  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  <  Mr.  Ullman  •  has  re- 
ferred to  as  "the  recurring  fiscal  crisis," 
and  not  moving  one  step  closer  to  re- 
solving what  many  are  now  calling  a 
"constitutional  crisis." 

I  am  somewhat  encouraged  by  an  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  of  the  other  body— Rec- 
ord, January  31.  1973,  pages  2624-25. 
that  their  majority  caucus  has  approved 
a  resolution  offered  by  Senator  Tunney 
which  states  that : 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Caucus  that  the  Sen- 
ate members  of  the  Joint  Committee  to  Re- 
view the  Operation  of  the  Budget  be  urged  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigations  for  the 
purpose  of  recommending  to  the  Congress  by 
February  15,  1973.  (1)  procedures  for  estab- 
lishing a  celling  on  budget  outlavs  and  new 
obllgational  authority,  (2)  procedures  for  re- 
lating individual  appropriations  and  other 
spending  actions  to  the  expenditures  ceiling 
(3 1  revisions  in  the  Federal  budget  and  ap- 
propriations process  to  assure  the  proper  re- 
lationship between  expenditures  and  reve- 
nues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  sincerely  hope 
that  the  joint  committee  will  make  these 
recommendations  by  the  February  15 
legal  deadline  so  that  we  may  proceed 
immediately  with  implementing  an  en- 
foreable  spending  ceiling  for  fiscal  1974. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  although 
the  joint  committee  was  authorized  to 
immediately  begin  its  work  with  the  en- 
actment of  H.R.  16810  on  October  27. 
1972,  it  was  late  in  organizing  due  to  post- 
election vacations  and  the  Christmas- 
New  Year  holiday  season,  and  it  did  not 
convene  its  first  official  business  meeting 
until  January  15.  1973,  only  1  short 
month  before  it  is  required  by  law  to  re- 
port is  final  recommendations.  If  It  be- 
comes apparent  that  it  is  impossible  to 
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n  eet  this  legal  deadline,  it  is  my  under- 
s  anding  that  the  joint  committee  will 
hive  to  bring  to  this  body  a  concurrent 
resolution  extending  that  deadline — a 
r(  solution  which  would  also  have  to  be 
a  >proved  by  the  other  body.  I  would  cer- 
ti  inly  be  open  to  a  brief  but  reasonable 
e:  ^tension  if  a  strong  case  is  made  that  it 
i£  absolutely  necessary.  But  I  would  insist 
ir  the  Rules  Committee  that  such  a  rese- 
ll tion  be  brought  to  the  floor  under  an 
o]  >en  nile  so  that  the  entire  membership 
w  11  be  permitted  to  work  its  will  on  a 
siecific  deadline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  all  the  lipser\ice 
that  is  being  paid  to  the  concept  of  a 
bi  dget  celling  and  the  need  for  a  con- 
g]  essional  budgetary  control  mechanism, 
ttere  are  a  number  of  indications  that 
tte  majority  leadership  is  more  inter- 
ested in  provoking  confrwitations  with 
tl)  e  executive  branch  on  spending  issues 
tb  an  in  first  setting  our  own  fiscal  house 
in  order.  The  Washingtcm  Post  of  last 
Pi  iday  carried  the  headline,  "Hill  Strikes 
at  Budget  on  Three  FrtMits " — Senate  pas- 
sa  se  of  a  $393  miUicm  water  project  au- 
thjrization.  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tei  t  action  on  a  bill  to  force  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  spend  $225  million  on 
ru  ral  environmental  assistance,  and  the 
be  Finning  ol  Senate  debate  on  a  bill  to 
rei  luire  the  confirmation  of  the  OMB  Di- 
re tor  and  Deputy  Director.  And  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  in  addition  tliere  is 
stiong  pressure  in  both  Houses  to  take 
early  action  on  iegislaticxi  to  prohibit 
Pi  isidential  impoundmoit  of  funds,  and 
ta;  ^  of  pressing  for  early  action  on  a 
nu  mber  of  expensive  program  authoriza- 
tic  ns. 

:4r.  Speaker.  I  do  not  intend  at  this 
po  nt  to  speak  to  the  relative  merits  of 
an  r'  of  the  programs  involved;  I  voted  for 
»oi  ne  of  these  in  the  last  Congress.  And 
I  (ert&inly  do  not  come  here  today  to 
ari  Me  for  unlimited  Presidential  im- 
popndment  authority  in  perpetuity;  we 
not  have  this  impoundment  prob- 
if  we  had  bitten  the  bullet  last  fall 
the  ^lending  ceiling  issue,  and  we  can 
resolve  this  problem  now  if  we 
a  mechanism  for  allocating  re- 
withln  a  defined  limit. 
]  tut  instead,  what  we  are  witnessing  is 
deliberately  designed  attempt  to  pro- 
a  confrontation  for  pohtical  advan- 
tolje  rather  than  a  re^xmsible  effort  to 
eqilp  ourselves  to  act  responsibly.  This 
Is  ( learly  a  case  ot  putting  the  proverbial 
cait  before  the  horse.  There  is  a  lot  of 
tal :  in  this  Congress  about  the  need  to 
recrder  priorities,  but  I  would  suggest 
thi  t  if  we  are  serious  about  this  we  must 
mate  the  matter  of  setting  an  enforce- 
abl  i  spending  ceiling  our  very  first  prior- 
ity The  mark  of  responsible  leadership 
is  1  lot  to  launch  attacks  against  the  ad- 
mi  tistration  aa  various  fronts  without 
fin  t  having  a  coordinated  game  plan 
wh  ch  con^sts  of  constructive  altema- 
tivi  s.  The  mai^  of  responsible  leadership 
sh<  uld  be  to  first  put  our  own  house  in 
ore  er  by  laying  a  firm  fiscal  foundation 
tau  i  naUing  do«ii  a  leak-proof  budgetary 
c^  ing.  According  to  the  Post  story  I  have 
jus  i  referred  to: 
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Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield  (D- 
Mont.)  said  the  Issue  betweeu  Democrats  and 
tJHo  President  Isn't  the  need  to  hold  overall 
spending  within  reasonable  limits,  a  point  on 
which  he  agrees  with  the  President,  but  what 
priorities  to  observe  In  cutting  up  the  agreed- 
upon  total.  Mansfield  said  he  hopes  Congress 
will  stay  within  Nixon"s  recommended  »a68.7 
billion  spending  total  for  flacal  1974,  but 
"we'U  Just  recMxlei  priorities — make  cuts  in 
defense,  foreign  aid"  and  other  programs  In 
order  to  fund  needed  social  programs  which 
Mr.  Nixon  wants  to  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  issue  is  very  much  a  matter 
of  holding  spending  within  reasonable 
limits  so  long  as  the  leadership  can  only 
"hope"'  the  Congress  will  stay  within 
those  limits.  The  issue  Is  very  much  a 
matter  of  holding  spending  within  rea- 
sonable limits  so  long  as  the  Democratic 
leadership  can  only  speak  in  vague  terms 
about  how  the  answer  is  .simply  a  task  of 
reordering  priorities — of  making  cuts  in 
foreign  aid  and  defense.  None  of  this  talk 
about  a  responsible  reordering  of  priori- 
ties is  going  to  be  taken  seriously  tmtil 
we  demonstrate  our  willingness  to  exer- 
cise self-restraint  and  self-discipline 
through  a  self-imposed  and  enforceable 
budget  celling  with  specific  subceilings 
for  each  of  the  appropriations  categories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  will  contimie  to 
be  very  much  a  matter  of  holding  spend- 
ing within  reasonable  limits  so  long  as 
this  concept  only  receives  hpservice  and 
so  \ang  as  efforts  to  correct  our  "recur- 
ring fiscal  crisis"  are  characterized  by 
stalling  tactics  due  to  our  inability  or 
imwillingness  to  face  up  to  our  consti- 
tutional resiionsibUlties,  take  the  tough 
decisions  and  make  the  difficult  choices. 

No  amoimt  of  buck-passing,  name- 
calling,  or  grandstanding  Is  going  to  ob- 
scure the  fact  that  the  roots  of  this  crisis 
are  imbedded  deeply  beneath  this  build- 
ing and  that  the  responsibflity  Is  basic- 
ally ours  to  set  things  rights.  I,  therefore, 
call  upon  the  E>enux;ratic  leadership  in 
the  Congress  to  join  with  the  Republican 
leadership  in  setting  an  enforceable 
spending  celling  aa  a  matter  of  first  pri- 
ority before  we  proceed  any  further  in 
the  authorization-appropriations  process 
for  fiscal  year  1974.  If  we  do  not  act  now 
on  this,  we  will  only  continue  to  stumble 
along  in  the  irresponsible,  piecemeal 
fashion  which  has  characterized  our  i»st 
efforts — fiu^er  compounding  tiie  prob- 
lem and  piling  crises  on  top  of  confron- 
tations. While  there  may  be  limited 
political  mileage  to  be  gained  In  this 
shortsighted  approach,  in  the  Iwig  haul 
we  will  only  bring  further  discredit  to 
the  legislative  branch,  and  the  coimtry 
will  utimately  be  the  loser.  We  cannot 
and  must  not  allow  this  to  happen.  Let 
us,  therefore,  now  resolve  together,  both 
parties  and  both  Houses,  to  immediately 
meet  this  first  priority  so  that  we  may 
proceed  in  an  orderly,  sensible  aiui  re- 
sponsible manner.  If  we  ignore  this  pri- 
ority and  shirk  this  responsibihty.  the 
epitaph  of  Congress  may  weU  be  taken 
from  Wordsworth: 

Tlia  world  la  too  much  with  us;  late  and  soon. 
Getting   and   spending,    we   lay   wMt*  our 
powen.  •  •  • 
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HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOI7TH   CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAT  E.S 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday,  I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure 
to  hear  Lt.  Gen.  Harris  W.  Hollis,  Chief 
of  Reserve  Components.  Department  of 
the  Army,  address  the  Mark  Clark  Vol- 
unteers Association  in  Charleston,  SO. 

Since  the  remarks  by  General  Holli.s 
are  of  broad  interest  in  the  area  of  our 
defense  forces,  I  felt  it  would  be  appro- 
priate to  call  this  fine  address  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  address  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PLWCKING    IJP    COVKACE 

Francis  Marion,  no  stranger  to  these  parts, 
once  said  to  Captain  Snipes  of  bis  brigade, 
".  .  .  as  to  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking, 
that's  the  rery  thing  that  should  make  us 
jump  at  It  ...  fcv  if  we  do  not  pluck  up 
courage  and  do  It,  it  will  never  be  done." 
.At  that  instance  Marion  was  talking,  not 
alxjut  war  primarily,  but  about  the  forging 
of  peace.  In  anticipation  of  an  early  end  to 
that  war  In  which  he  fought  and  about 
which  he  said.  "It  must  be  but  a  momentary 
quarrel"  so  "let  us  do  nothing  now  that 
may  throw  a  cloud  OTer  the  coming  sun- 
slilne." 

Marion  made  his  own  contributions  to  that 
Eighteenth  Century  peace  and  our  national 
independence  by  a  balancing  of  military 
power  with  a  spirit  of  beneflclence. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  came  across  an  aging 
copy,  out  of  Pennsylvania,  of  General  Horr;-'s 
biography  of  the  Swatz^  Pox  pubUshed  In 
1834.  dogeared,  mildly  and  breaking  apart 
rescued  from  behind  an  ancient  mantel- 
piece. True,  the  print  was  moldly.  but  the 
words  from  those  pages  which  I  have  Jii.st 
read  are  pertinent  wisdom,  alive  for  tis  today. 
Alive  partlctilarly  for  us  as  we  approach 
new  chances  for  a  generation  of  peace,  In  a 
difficult  world. 

Ifs  good  to  be  with  you  tonight,  cltlaen 
soldiers  and  friends. 

General  Mark  Clark,  in  the  tradition  of 
Francis  Marlon,  has,  himself,  worked 
mightily  on  behalf  of  the  nation's  well  being 
in  this  century,  and  the  members  of  this 
Association  hare  chosen  a  stalwart  and 
faithful  leader  as  a  symbol  for  your  goal.n. 
His  deeds  stand  alone,  requiring  no  em- 
bellishment from  me. 

I  feel  warm,  too,  in  the  company  of  mem- 
bers of  the  South  Carolina  delegation  to  the 
Congress.  This  delegation,  from  Its  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  to  Its  Junior  Repre- 
sentattre,  has  given  strong  leadership  and 
support  over  the  years  to  the  stewardship 
of  national  defense  and  the  fiber  of  the 
United  States  Army — active.  National  Guard, 
Army  Reserve.  The  wise  counsel  of  each  has 
been  substantial. 

My  message  tonight  is  military  prepared- 
ness. At  this  new  dawn  of  peace,  I  talk  of 
military  arms. 
Are  arms  consistent  with  peace? 
Some  have  answered  this  with  a  resound- 
ing, "No!"  Some  have  said,  "Create  an  Army 
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and  it  will  find  Itself  something  to  do; 
eliminate  the  Army  and  you  eliminate  con- 
flicts." This  is  simplistic  thinking  at  its 
worst. 

Of  course  we  should  seek  arms  control 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  where  that 
is  attainable.  Bi:t  a  vacuum  of  arms  In 
America  will  not  contribute  to  this.  Often 
and  elsewhere  In  history  It  has  produced 
the  opposite  effect,  inviting  aggression  from 
stronger  arms. 

The  military  strength  we  need  is  that  to 
deter  aggression,  to  provide  a  balance  of 
power  favorable  to  that  end.  That  Is  what 
I  am  talking  about. 

The  notion  has  been  more  than  once  ad- 
vanced that,  in  advocating  a  sound  military 
posture,  the  soldier  Is  a  warmonger.  But  that 
Is  not  so.  The  soldier  risks  an  awful  lot  In 
war.  whether  victory  Is  achieved  or  not;  and 
the  institution  of  which  he  is  a  part,  the 
military,  is  more  unsettled  by  the  turbu- 
lence of  war  than  any  other  institution.  Wit- 
ness the  Army  of  recent  years.  The  soldier 
wants  to  prepare  for  war  in  order  that,  by 
being  clearly  able  to  fight  a  war.  he  will 
deter  an  aggressor  from  starting  one.  The 
soldier  wants  peace  that  Is  honorable  and 
just — a  peace  that  can  be  kept. 

The  soldier  Is  painfully  aware  that  peace 
has  been  a  some  time  stranger  in  the  tapestry 
of  history,  evasive  and  illusive;  an  infrequent 
visitor  in  an  uncertain  estate.  In  an  in- 
creasingly shrinking  world,  man  still  crowds 
In,  pollutes,  despoils,  builds  aggressive  de- 
signs and  threatens. 

The  peace  we  have  today  is  a  somber  one. 
Sporadic  shots  still  ring  out.  As  a  new  be- 
ginning, this  peace  is  fragile.  Each  of  us  owes 
it  to  the  human  race  to  support  this  begin- 
ning and  to  Improve  the  conditions  on  which 
it  is  to  be  strengthened.  This  will  cost  a 
price;  a  price  that  begins  In  each  of  us — 
self-denial  on  behalf  of  larger  Interests.  We 
cannot  rest  content  to  live  In  a  world  of 
fantasy  and  cringe  at  the  thought  of  becom- 
ing Involved  with  the  real  world. 

The  construction  of  a  negotiated,  long- 
term  lasting  peace,  within  a  faulted,  compet- 
itive, sometimes  grasping  world  begins  with 
a  sober  awareness  of  what  it  takes  to  make 
peace,  and  a  readiness  to  use  the  elements  of 
our  power  to  give  substance  to  our  senti- 
ments. The  essentials  of  this  kind  of  peace 
Involve  much  more  than  mere  "peace" 
marching.  They  involve,  as  well,  an  objective 
understanding  of  the  naked  reality  and  the 
lurking  violence  abroad.  For  a  world  power 
they  involve  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
defense. 

It  is  not  militarism  to  understand  this;  it 
is  not  warmongering  to  appreciate  It.  It  is 
rather  basic  to  our  discharge  of  citizenship. 
And  the  thoughtful,  educated  citizen  should 
be  in  the  forefront  of  such  understanding. 
He  win  turn  away  from  It  to  his  own  peril 
and  to  the  peril  of  all. 

In  this  connection,  about  five  months  ago 
Barbara  Tuchman,  author  of  the  prize- 
winning  "Guns  of  August"  and  a  recent 
memoir  on  Joe  Stllwell  and  the  China  ex- 
perience, made  a  thoughtful  plea  to  the 
American  people  that  is  worth  indorsing  to- 
night. She  warned  that  we  must  not,  in 
an  unthinking  and  apathetic  way,  permit  a 
break  to  occur  between  the  citizen  and  the 
soldier.  "In  our  form  of  democracy,"  she  said, 
"the  political  system  which  is  the  matrix  of 
our  liberties  rests  upon  the  citizen's  par- 
ticipation, not  excluding — indeed  especially 
Including — ^participation  In  the  armed 
forces." 

This  Is  a  democratising  influence,  she  ob- 
serves, underlying  the  fundamental  Ameri- 
can principle  of  the  right  to  bear  arms  "for 
the  specific  ptirpoee  of  maintaining  'a  weU- 
regulated  militia'  to  protect  'the  security  of 
a  free  state'  ...  we  need  to  readmit  some 
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common    sense    Into    conventional    liberal 
thinking — or  feeling — about  the  military-." 

I  agree  with  Mrs.  Tuchman.  There  is  an 
indivisibility  of  interests  between  the  soldier 
and  the  people  that  must  not  be  fractured. 
Belittling  ROTC  in  a  spirit  of  elitest  self- 
righteous  absolutism,  ridiculing  the  Reserv- 
ists, being  apathetic  about  the  citizen  soldier 
are  some  of  the  best  ways  I  know  to  drive 
the  military  inward  and  to  fracture  that 
bond  which  holds  us  together  in  our  free 
society.  The  catchwords  and  slogans  of  the 
past  periods,  paraded  by  these  elements,  that 
have  distorted  and  exaggerated  and  exacer- 
bated, now  need  to  be  put  aside.  They  are 
counter  productive  in  the  climate  of  this  day. 

We  are  not  disenfranchised.  Edmund  Burke 
suggested,  "by  being  disencumbered  of  our 
passions." 

The  militia  men  and  their  supporters 
within  the  Mark  Clark  Volunteers  and  else- 
where In  South  Carolina  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  Mrs.  Tuchman's  remarks.  In  the 
period  ahead  we  ovight  to  strengthen  our 
sense  of  what  is  right  in  these  affairs. 

As  we  seek  the  dividends  of  peace,  we 
cannot,  as  we  have  done  before,  symbolically 
"march  the  Army  down  the  end  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  and  disband  It."  We  cannot  •sit 
with  folded  arms  from  the  fatigues  of  war." 
It  is  rather  an  era  for  us  to  w^ork,  to  Im- 
prove, in  the  Interest  of  common  sense,  the 
institution  of  the  citizen  soldier;  far  from 
abandoning  the  concept  we  need  more  and 
more  to  update  it,  to  refresh  it,  and  to  per- 
fect It.  If  America  is  to  fulfill  its  role  as  a 
world  leader  In  the  years  ahead,  the  citizen 
soldier  must  play  his  part. 

With  the  expiration  of  the  draft  we  have 
a  contingent  responsibility  to  man  our  mili- 
tary with  volunteers.  All  Americans  have  an 
interest  In  this.  But  there  are  some  current 
attitudes  that  get  in  the  way. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  that  military 
service  is  jjercelved  by  many  people  as  a 
burden  rather  than  a  responsibility.  The 
Puritan  ethic,  which  characterized  the  nation 
for  so  many  years,  seems  no  longer  In  the 
Seventies  to  obtain  with  the  force  It  once 
held;  and  a  romantic  kind  of  Idealism  that 
and  simplism,  a  potent  combination,  seems 
to  prevail  widely,  suggesting  that  the  mili- 
tary requirement  can  be  drastically  reduced. 

Added  to  this  Is  another  tendency.  After 
each  past  war.  In  our  revulsion  to  this  form 
of  human  behavior,  we  have  tended  to  con- 
fuse a  security  policy  of  military  prepared- 
ness with  a  war  policy  and.  In  the  conse- 
quence, have  dangerously  cut  our  mllitrary 
muscle.  If  we  make  this  mistake  again.  Gen- 
eral George  Marshall  has  counseled,  "we  will 
be  carrying  the  treasure  and  freedom  of  this 
great  nation  in  a  paper  bag." 

We  will  have  to  maintain  as  an  adjunct 
to  a  peaceful  world  a  strong  military  posture : 
active.  National  Guard,  Reserve.  As  to  these 
latter  forces,  which  fall  within  my  responsi- 
bilities, let  me  say  this. 

If  we  are  serious  about  the  role  now 
assigned  to  our  Reserve  Component  forces.  In 
this  respect  all  of  us  in  this  nation  had  better 
put  honest  money  on  the  table.  "Let  a 
person  have  nothing  to  do  for  his  country," 
said  John  Stuart  Mill,  "and  he  will  not  care 
for  it." 

It  goes  without  saying,  we  need  new  ap- 
proaches to  attract  high  quality  people,  and 
to  Insure  that  we  have  a  well-trained  pro- 
fessional force  of  citizen  soldiers  to  augment 
the  active  forces. 

The  leadership  and  effectiveness  of  the 
force  throughout  the  land  need  continuous 
Invlgoratlon.  We  are  already  making  good 
progress,  but  we  have  to  keep  at  It.  Our 
new  initiatives  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  two 
weeks  ago  are  a  part  of  this.  We  hope  to  be 
better  organized  to  get  our  Reserve  Com- 
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ponents  fully  ready.  The  active  Army  has  a 
primary  role.  Improvement  Is  a  never-ending 
thing. 

The  character  and  purpose  of  the  force 
must  be  made  more  clearly  relevant  to  youth 
They  must  understand  why  we  need  the 
Reserves.  There  are  heartening  signs  already. 

We  need,  too.  a  more  effective  Interface 
with  the  civilian  community,  especially  witii 
the  state,  county,  and  city  fathers.  We've 
been  slow  h-re  in  some  aspects,  in  some  local- 
ities; thankfully  not  In  this  locale.  Public 
support,  including  academia,  is  an  imper- 
ative if  tiie  Reserve  system  Is  to  flourish. 
Domestic  Action  programs  are  a  step  in  tlie 
right  direction  and  assistance  during  nat- 
ural d!sa.sters  does  much  to  improve  this 
outlook. 

Imaginative  incentives  are  also  needed.  We 
have  proposed  bonuses,  but  direct  monetary 
rewards  are  not  the  only  answer.  Today's 
youth  want  education.  Job  satisfaction,  a 
sense  of  involvement.  Maybe  a  GI  Bill  of 
Rights  for  Reservists  will  help  satisfy  the 
needs  and  Interests  of  todays  potential 
Reservist — m  education,  in  other  walks,  with 
spin-off  benefits  to  society  at  large. 

In  the  second  Punic  War.  twenty-two  cen- 
turies ago,  one  of  Hannibal's  aides  said  to 
the  Carthagenian  before  his  eclipse  by  the 
Romans,  "General,  you  know  how  to  win  a 
victory,  but  vou  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
It." 

We  know  from  history  in  Hannibal's  case 
that  Scipio  Africanus  took  away  the  fruits  of 
Hannibal's  victory  and  returned  to  Rome 
with  the  prize. 

The  basic  conditions  for  an  honorable  set- 
tlement to  the  Vietnam  conflict,  our  Piesi- 
dent  has  told  us.  have  been  met  in  the  agree- 
ment signed  in  Paris  a  week  ago.  These  alms 
were  achieved,  by  hard  won  valor  and  diplo- 
matic skill  and  by  courageous  leadership  in 
the  Presidency,  despite  those  who  marclied 
and  dissented  and  demonstrated;  and  per- 
haps a  kind  of  peace  that  can  be  construc- 
tively called  a  victory  will  be  the  ultimate 
result.  As  a  people  we  had  better  not  make 
Hannibal's  mistake.  Rather,  let  us  think 
soberly  at>out  how  we  are  going  to  support 
our  national  leadership  to  keep  such  a  "vic- 
torious'" peace  alive.  L«et  us  learn  what  wis- 
dom we  can  in  these  times  to  see  that  this 
particular  peace  does  not  soon  die,  as  have  so 
many  before. 

It  Is  good  to  find  satisfaction  in  the  events 
of  the  recent  days.  It  Is  good  to  find  some 
respite  from  shooting  war.  It  is  therapeutic 
to  rejoice  and  to  give  thanks  for  the  oppor- 
tunities these  events  offer.  As  a  people  we 
are  entitled  to  indulge  Ln  these  impulse.^. 
Yet,  we  should  be  wary  of  the  tendency  to 
euphoria  here.  We  ought  not  to  be  "wooly 
headed"'  in  our  outlooks.  There  Is  still  a  real, 
hard,  competitive  grasping  world  outside 

Honorable  peace  costs  a  price.  This  price  is 
high.  It  begins  with  self-denial.  Some  people 
don't  want  to  pay  the  price  of  denial.  But 
this  Is  not  the  time  to  retire  In  exhausted 
solitude  from  the  rigors  of  war.  We  have 
gained  a  precious  chance  to  strengthen  the 
prospects  for  tranquility.  May  we  make  the 
most  of  it. 

May  we  help  shape  the  world  as  it  is  into 
more  of  a  world  we  would  like  it  to  be. 

This  will  require,  I  stress,  a  sober  view  of 
that  world.  There  are  profound  differences 
among  the  nations  arrayed  on  the  globe 
These  differences  will  not  be  overcome  in  a 
day.  Mischief  can  arise  again  from  Pandora's 
box.  The  greedy,  the  self-righteous,  the  Im- 
passioned, the  angry,  the  arrogant,  the  "true 
believers""  In  Utopia,  who  would  Jam  us  in 
their  mold,  are  all  a  part  of  that  potential 
for  mischief. 

"Our  permaaient  enemy,"  observed  William 
James,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  "Is 
the  rooted  bellicosity  of  btunan  nature. "  We 


need  to  recognize  this,  he  said,  and  to  de- 
velop »  more  realistic  outlook  of  who  we  »re 
pr.d  how  we  are  to  fulfill  the  imperatlTes  for 
a  more  peaceful  world.  To  this  I  say.  let  us 
strlTe  for  peace  but  keep  our  powder  dry. 
T^ils  will  require  enlarged  iinderstandlng, 
new  insptntlon.  an  enhanced  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility beyond  ourselves,  and  more  sweat 
and  strain. 

And  ye«.  as  Francis  Marlon  understood  so 
well  two  hundred  years  ago — It  is  necessary 
anew  In  these  matters  for  us  to  pluck  up  our 
own  coionige.  in  a  spirit  of  order,  unity  and 
tctlon;  and  tn  that  spirit  to  get  on  wiiii 
what  we  have  to  do. 


LV VESTMENT  IN  COMMUNISM  PRE- 
FERRED BY  SOME  AMERICAN 
FINANCIERS 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  B  BPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  February  5.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  an  Amer- 
J:an  banker  has  enough  money  to  seek 
investments  in  Communist  countries, 
I  hen  logically  he  should  be  able  to  pro- 
1  ide  better  service  at  lower  costs  to  Amer- 
icans. 

The  Communists  historically  are  bad 
lisks.  Our  great  financiers  shouid  expect 

more  certain  return  on  investments  in 
i  jnerlca. 

Merrill  Lynch  may  be  bullish  on  Amer- 
ita,  but  it  appears  tiiat  Chase  Manliat- 
t^  is  bullish  on  communism. 

I  include  a  related  newscUpping: 
Waks.^w  Obts  U.S.  Bank  Opm 

Warsaw. — David  Rockefeller,  chairman  of 
t  ae  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  said  here  vester- 
d  ay  that  he  had  proposed  a  substantial' credit 
t)  the  Polish  government  by  his  bank. 

Rockefeller,  who  met  Commtjnlst  Party 
leader  Edward  Gierek  and  Prime  Minister 
Flotr  Jaroszewlcz,  said  the  Polish  leaders 
siemed  favorably  disposed  to  his  proposal. 

But  he  declined  to  Indicate  the  amount  of 
tie  credit  until  the  two  leaders  were  readv 
t )  comment. 


SOIL  CONSERVATIONS  IS 
IMPORTANT  ISSUE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   UDiNKSOTA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEt^'.'^TTVES 

Monday.  February  5.  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Cbmmittee  on  Agriculture,  on  which  I 
s4rve.  recently  passed  out  a  bill  calling 
the^jrelnstatement  of  the  rural  en- 
assistance  program. 
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Many  people  looked  upon  this  program 
one  of  primary  benefit  to  our  farmers, 
ttaak  to  not  the  case,  as  the  following 
'  by  Madonna  Kellar  in  the  Heron 
News  points  oot. 
Mr.   Speaker.  I  Insert  Mrs.  Kellar's 
e4ltoriaI  In  the  Cowckkssiowal  Recokd 
I  m^e  my  colleagues,  who  soon  wHl 
called  on  to  vote  on  this  proposed 
lefetriation.  to  read  it. 

As  Mn.  Kdlar  so  ^tly  points  out.  our 
country   cannot    afford    to    have   more 
depletion  of  our  soil,  more  pollution  of 
water  and  more  destruction  of  our 
ildllfe. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REAP  cost-sharing  programs,  pro- 
tected these  irreplacable  values. 

Sou.    CONSaiVATION    Is    latPOBTANT    IsSUK 

WlMn  the  subject  of  soil  and  waUr  conser- 
Tation  is  bro«cbed  urbau  individuals  seem  to 
be  unconcerned,  con.sidering  that  the  subject 
la  only  tiie  concern  of  the  dirt  farmers.  How 
wrong  they  are.  It  is  the  concern  of  every 
man.  woman  and  child  of  the  nation. 

Consider  for  a  moment,  the  poesiblUty  of 
more  soil  depletion,  more  pK)llution  of  our 
streams  and  more  destruction  of  wUd  life.  In 
time — perhaps  not  in  our  life  span — but  in 
that  of  our  children — there  will  be  no  natural 
resources.  Enough  of  our  resources  have  been 
lost  as  it  is.  We  have  used,  desecrated  and 
wasted  many  of  oiu-  God-giveu  rights  ex- 
pecting them  to  be  unlimited.  All  good 
things  come  to  an  end — Uiis  we  know.  And 
that  time  is  approaching. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  children  swam  in 
the  rivers,  creeks  sand  pits  and  any  swim- 
ming hole  they  could  find.  Now  that  could 
be  near  suicide.  The  waters  are  not  fit  to 
swim  In.  Too  much  corruption  has  been  in- 
troduced into  their  banks.  Too  much  rubbish 
has  been  dumped  by  inconsiderate  and  ignor- 
ant folks  who  cared  not  a  whit  about  the 
other  guy. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  reclaim  what  has  been 
already  lost,  but  it  is  possible  to  retain  what 
resources  remain.  That  is  our  mission.  Con- 
servation practices  have  been  well  supported 
in  the  past  by  governmental  agencies.  Farm- 
ers have  been  oriented  to  the  need  for  pro- 
tecting re-sources.  Now  it  is  up  to  us  to  carrv 
through  the  knowledge  we  have. 

How  sad  to  see  what  has  happened  fol- 
lowing heavy  rains.  BeaulUul  and  productive 
black  soil  washes  away  into  the  streams  be- 
cause no  one  has  bothered  to  impede  the 
erosion.  The  loss  of  revenue  because  of  this 
13  very  high. 

Loss  of  trees  has  been  exieiisive  and  this 
accounts  for  much  of  the  noise  poUution 
we  endure,  plus  the  fact  that  the  decor  trees 
have  lent  to  our  landscapes  has  been 
depleted. 

Conservation  Ls  s<xnethuig  to  thii\k  about 
with  great  concern.  We  are  losing  a  great 
deal  every  year  by  not  following  the  guide- 
lines of  the  experts  and  everyone  wlU  pay  the 
coet.  If  the  farms  lote  their  productive  soil. 
every  bu.siness  will  suffer  in  accordance  with 
them. 


A    NATIONAL    ENERGY    STRATEGY 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  do  PONT 

OP   DELAWARE 

LV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE,6ENT.\TIVE3 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  Du  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  no  time 
in  our  hLstory  has  the  need  for  a  naiiwial 
energy  strategy  been  so  great.  News  of 
Impending  rationing  and  brownouts 
comes  as  no  surprise  to  those  who  have 
recognized  the  dangers  of  pursuing  an  ad 
hoc,  uncoordinated  national  energy 
policy.  One  of  Uie  legacies  of  our  ineffec- 
tive and  often  iiTational  energy  policy, 
is  the  burgeoning  demand  for  imported 
crude  oil  from  the  Middle  East.  To  ac- 
commodate the  demand,  several  private 
organizations  and  Government  agencies 
have  been  developing  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  offshore  oil  terminal  ca- 
pable of  receiving  supertankers.  The 
Delaware  Bay  area  has  been  cho.seii  as  a 
prime  location  for  such  f adUties.  because 
of  the  unique  ph>-sical  characierLsUcs  of 
the  bay  and  the  proximity  of  the  bay 
to  refineries  and  large  markets. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  which  is  con- 
ducting a  study  of  potential  sites  in  the 
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North  Atlantic  for  a  deepwater  termi- 
nal, recently  held  public  hearings  in 
Delaware  to  discuss  their  findings  and 
to  gather  testimony  from  local  citizens. 
The  issues  raised  in  these  hearings  ri^e 
far  above  purely  local  and  even  regional 
concern.  The  development  of  a  deepwater 
terminal  would  have  far  reaching  na- 
tional and  international  ramifications. 
affecting  diplomatic  relations,  land  u.se 
policy,  the  environment,  and  the  balance 
of  payments,  to  name  a  few.  I  am,  there- 
fore, inserting  the  remarks  which  I  gave 
at  these  public  meetings  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  in  hopes  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  the  informatitxi  useful  in  Uieir 
consideration  of  the  energy  crisis: 
Remarks    op    Congressmah    Pete  dtt   Pont. 

Army   Corps   or  ENcitfTERs   Hearing.   Ri- 

HOBOTH  Beach,  Janttaby  5,  1973 

INTRODtrCTION 

I  want  to  thank  Colonel  Stridor  for  agree- 
ing to  hold  this  meeting  in  Delaware  and  \o 
thank  his  staS  for  their  cooperation  in  mat- 
in? the  preparations  for  the  meeting  on  suc'i 
.-.hort  notice.  I  know  that  aU  Delawareai:s 
wanted  to  have  a  forum  for  the  stiperport 
hearings  in  Delaware,  and  I  am  particularlv 
grateful  to  have  this  opportunity  to  submit 
mv  views  lot  the  record. 

In  recent  months  we  have  all  read  abou': 
numerous  studies  and  proposals  for  an  on- 
shore oil  termin.ll  on  the  Atlantic  Coast , 
encompassing  a  wide  range  of  faculty  designs 
and  possible  locations.  WhUe  these  studies 
represent  preliminary  conceptual  work,  re- 
quiring further  deUiled  study,  I  have  drawn 
some  tentative  conclusions  which  I  want  xri 
.'-ubmit  today. 

/.  The  avperport  locatitm 
The  present  proposals  for  an  offshore  facil- 
ity include  three  tentative  sites  In  or  near 
the  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay.  Despite  the 
alleged  economic  benefits  of  these  sites  in 
the  Bay,  the  hazards  associated  with  the 
operation  ot  an  oil  transfer  terminal,  near 
Delaware's  coastline,  lead  me  to  conclude  ;i 
site  near  or  in  Delaware  Bay  Is  unacceptable. 
The  one  hazard  foremost  In  ereryone's 
mind  Is  a  massive  oil  spill  such  as  the  one 
which  occtirred  off  the  coast  of  England 
when  the  Torrey  Canyon  broke  up  on  a  ledge. 
The  description  of  such  spUl  potential  Is  be.sD 
summarized  In  an  article  written  by  Gen- 
eral Francis  P.  Kolsch,  director  of  civil  work? 
of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  written  for 
the  February  1971  Journal  of  Watcrtcay, 
Harbors  and  Coastal  Engineering  Dirision. 
Protepding  of  the  American  Society  of  Ciril 
Engineers. 
National  Journal,  vohime  3.  No.  49: 
'•Recall  the  national  furor  which  followed 
the  oil  well  drilling  leak  off  the  CallfomK 
coast,  near  Santa  Barbara  .  .  .  Bstheticallv 
and  in  all  likelihood,  ecologically,  It  wns  \ 
di=-nster  situation. 

■"Tet  the  Santa  Barbara  Incident  wonl'! 
appear  trivial  compared  to  the  scope  and 
the  Impact  of  a  possible  spill  or  fire  Involv- 
intr  a  contemporary  supertanker  .  .  . 

'Tmaglne  the  damage  which  could  result 
if  a  312.000  D\VT  carrier  such  as  those  which 
are  now  operating  were  to  spUl  its  cargo  of 
2.230.000  barrels  of  oU. 

"The  cargo  load  would  have  the  potential 
of  saturating  every  foot  of  a  200  mile  reach 
of  shoreline  with  over  two  barrels  of  crude 
(III  •■ 

The  operating  characteristics  of  these  ves- 
seLs  s>igge«t  that  within  restricted  waters, 
.such  as  the  Delaware  Bay,  there  wlU  be  a 
high  risk  of  ooUlsions  and  groundings.  A 
360.000  DWT  tanker,  for  example,  when  mer- 
ino at  a  speed  of  1S.6  knots,  requires  16  min- 
utes and  more  than  two  miles  to  reach  an 
emergency  stop. 

Unfortimately,  the  location  of  a  superport 
within  or  near  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay 
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would  only  magnify  the  problems  associated 
with  supertanker  ofwratiou  and  oil  spills. 

A  major  problem  for  supertankers  will  be 
maneuverability  within  the  Bay.  The  amount 
of  sea  room  available  to  such  a  large  tanker 
would  be  very  restricted  and  offer  very  lim- 
ited leeway  for  meeting  unexpected  circum- 
stances. Because  maneuverability  Is  such  a 
critical  factor  in  the  safe  operation  of  super- 
tankers, I  have  requested  that  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Coast  Guard  undertake  a 
study  to  determine  the  parameters  witliin 
which  a  supertanker  can  safely  operate. 

If  a  spill  were  to  occur  In  or  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Bay,  experts  concede  that  the 
chances  of  containing  the  spill  are  sharply 
decreased  by  wave  and  tide  action.  It  would 
only  take  a  short  time  for  the  soil  slick  to 
reach  shore,  and  the  oil  would  have  little 
opportunity  to  weather  and  diminish  In  tox- 
icity and  density.  If  a  superport  is  to  be 
built  at  all.  It  seems  far  wiser  to  construct 
it  well  offshore.  If  a  spill  takes  place  out  at 
sea,  at  least  there  Is  more  time  to  conduct 
a  containment  operation,  and  the  weather- 
ing of  the  slick  would  substantially  reduce 
density  of  materials  which  might  eventually 
come  ashwe. 

A  location  close  to  the  coastline  seems 
totally  Impractical  with  the  limltatloi^  of 
today's  technology.  The  danger  to  our  coastal 
resources  and  the  coastal  industries  would 
be  immediate,  leaving  no  margin  for  error. 
This  rtek  is  simply  too  high  for  Delaware 
and  one  which  the  state  cannot  afford  to 
take. 

It.  Superports  become  nmgnets 

Aside  from  the  impact  of  the  superp<»ii 
on  Delaware  Bay  and  on  the  coast,  a  super- 
port  would  undoubtably  stimulate  accele- 
rated industrial  development  on  or  near  the 
coast.  An  Arthur  D.  Little  study  of  deep 
water  oil  ports  around  the  world  show  a 
standard  pattern  of  intense  industrialieation 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  port.  A  typical  exam- 
ple Is  the  Port  of  Gladstone  in  Queensland, 
Australia.  Ten  years  ago  this  was  a  smaU, 
undeveloped  agricultural  town.  After  a  dec- 
ade of  oil  p)ort  development,  this  is  an  Indus- 
trial town  of  13,000  people  with  all  the  prob- 
lems of  a  major  industrial  center.  Housing 
has  become  increasingly  short  as  Increased 
industrial  development  claims  more  acreage. 
The  need  to  stockpile  by-products  and  to 
store  oil  has  led  to  a  massive  reclamation  of 
wetlands  and  dredging  of  the  harbor,  de- 
stroying the  existing  ecosystem  in  the  har- 
bor. Town  residents  found  their  real  estate 
assessments  Increased  by  as  much  as  1200% 
from  1960-1968  to  keep  pace  with  increased 
demand  for  municipal  services. 

I  fear  that  a  superport  located  anywhere 
near  Delaware's  coast  would  cause  similar 
pressure  for  industrialization.  Fortunately, 
the  Delaware  General  Assembly,  under  the 
leadership  of  Governor  Peterson,  mandated 
the  end  to  Industrial  development  of  the 
coastal  zone.  Delaware's  citizens  have  long 
recognized  the  valtie  of  the  coastal  resources 
and  have  wisely  exercised  their  right  to  pro- 
tect them. 

A  superport  would  undoubtably  attract 
tank  farms,  trucking  and  rail  depots  and  en- 
tire petrochemical  complexes.  Since  the  laws 
of  Delaware  have  so  expressly  banned  this 
type  of  development  within  the  3  mile  limit, 
I  think  the  proposals  for  development  of  a 
terminal  near  Delaware's  coasts  shoiUd  re- 
flect the  wishes  of  the  State.  Plans  for  a 
fuperport  within  the  12  mile  limit  should 
have  been  effectively  eliminated  when  the 
l-egislature  and  the  Governor  enacted  the 
Coastal  Zone  law. 

III.  Conflicting  data 

The  major  studies  which  have  been  re- 
leased to  date,  have  done  little  to  dispel  the 
doubts  which  Delawareans  have  about  the 
proposals  for  an  offshore  oil  transfer  termi- 
nal. In  fact,  many  new  questions  are  raised 
by  the  new  reports. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  environmental  issues  associated  with 
the  superport  are  of  prime  importance,  yet 
we  read  in  the  Nathan  Repiort,  the  prelimi- 
nary report  refjuested  by  the  Corps  from 
Nathan  Assoc.,  that  "lack  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning environmental  and  ecological  param- 
eters" prevented  an  assessment  of  environ- 
mental impact.  This  is  an  area  which  must 
be  studied  first,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
planning  process,  not  just  a  peripheral  fac- 
tor studied  to  appease  local  citizens. 

The  Nathan  Report  raises  the  question  of 
the  limits  of  the  existing  refining  capacity 
in  the  Delaware  Valley.  Since  the  refineries 
in  the  area  are  already  operating  at  close 
to  JOO'SJ-  capacity,  how  can  all  the  Imports 
from  the  superport  be  refined  without  ex- 
panding the  existing  complexes?  A  superport 
would  naturally  create  enormous  pressure 
for  Increased  industrialization,  and  as  1 
stated  a  moment  ago,  If  the  state  and  local 
governments  have  already  spoken  on  the 
Issue  of  Increased  growth,  Delaware  seems 
to  be  an  unsuitable  location  for  a  superport. 

Even  more  unsettling  are  the  discrepancies 
in  data  which  exist  between  the  Nathan  and 
Soros  (U£.  Dept.  of  Commerce  study)  re- 
ports. Without  passing  Judgment  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  either,  I  found  significant  dis- 
agreement in  the  figures  on  the  economics  of 
scale  of  the  supertankers  as  well  as  the 
figures  describing  the  economic  feasibility 
of  dry  bulk  transfer  terminal  operations. 

It  Is  Improper  to  start  building  the  con- 
ceptual framework  for  such  a  project  with 
conflicting  and  Inadequate  Information.  It  is 
Important  that  Congress  begin  to  take  no- 
tice of  this  project  before  all  these  inade- 
quacies and  conflicts  are  buried  in  the  vol- 
umes of  a  final  report.  With  such  great 
national  and  regional  interests  at  stake,  I 
think  It  is  important  that  the  Congress  di- 
rect the  decisions  making  of  the  planners. 

I  have,  therefore,  written  to  Mrs.  Leonor 
K.  Sullivan,  the  new  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, of  which  I  am  presently  a  member, 
requesting  early  hearings  on  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  superports  on  the  East  Coast. 
IV.  International  implications 

While  the  existing  studies  have  devoted 
their  time  to  supporting  the  construction 
of  an  offshore  oil  transfer  terminal,  and  de- 
ciding where  it  should  be,  I  am  most  dis- 
turbed by  the  lack  of  concern  shown  for  the 
overall  long  range  implications  of  a  super- 
port  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  While  the 
regional  Impact  of  a  superport  is  of  great 
Importance,  the  Initial  focus  should  be  on 
the  effects  of  this  port  on  our  national 
energy  policy  and  on  our  international  po- 
litical and  economic  relations.  Without  such 
a  focus,  the  study  of  the  superport  Is  pre- 
sumptive and  without  a  sound  basis.  As  In 
so  many  cases,  zealous  plaiuiers  have  put 
the  cart  before  the  horse. 

The  evidence  I  have  seen  Indicates  that 
the  construction  of  a  superport  would  lead  to 
an  irrevocable  commitment  to  oil  as  our 
sole  source  of  energy  and  to  almost  total 
reliance  on  the  Middle  East  nations  for  our 
imported  crude  oil. 

Today  our  energy  supply  Is  derived  from 
a  variety  of  supply  locations,  foreign  and 
domestic.  In  1970  Imports  from  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa  averaged  seme  300,000  bar- 
rels a  day.  a  small  portion  of  the  national 
demand  of  nearly  15  million  barrels  daily 
These  figures,  however,  are  expected  to 
change  dramatically;  projections  show  that 
we  will  be  importing  two-thirds  of  our 
petroleum  supply  by  1985. 

The  Middle  East  is  the  single  area  which 
has  the  wealth  of  reserves  to  meet  this  de- 
mand. Of  the  430  bUllon  barrels  of  proven 
reserves  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  350  bil- 
Uon  barrels  are  located  in  the  Arab  nations. 
This  compares  to  only  80  billion  barrels  of 
proven  reserves  In  the  entire  Western  Hem- 
isphere. A  superport  would  luidoubtedly  ac- 
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celerate  the  switch  to  Middle  Esustern  oil 
since  the  supertankers  oHer  such  economies 
over  the  long  haul.  As  the  United  St.a-ps 
turns  more  to  the  Middle  East  for  crxide 
oil,  the  premium  tor  stability  In  the  Arab 
world  bectimes  increa.singly  high  Inlemallv. 
the  Arab  nations,  particularlv.  face  po.sslb!e 
pHjluical  in.stability.  Unfortunately,  as  our  de- 
pendency prows,  our  control  over  the  flow 
of  oil  diminishes.  Emerging  naUotuiIism 
among  th»  Arab  stales  has  already  strained 
relations  between  the  Internalioruil  oil  com- 
panies and  the  oil  exporting  countries  Ne- 
potiations  are  underway  which  center  on  the 
issue  of  control  of  oil  exporting  operatl<_.ns. 
Indifenotis  puvernments  are  determined  to 
expand  their  control  over  their  own  resources 
While  scjme  countries  have  ^een  satisfied 
to  iucreate  participation  in  the  operations. 
n-icre  nations  arc  devlopinp  their  own  na- 
tional companies.  Altlioufh  these  are  oiily 
a  small  factor  today,  their  efficient  per- 
formance and  their  present  capability  to 
market  oil  can  only  be  a  harbinger  of  their 
future  importance. 

Future  uncertainty  Ib  compounded  bv 
changes  In  the  supply  situation  From  1951 
to  1966.  there  was  surplus  oil  production  in 
the  area.  By  1975,  however,  there  will  be  little, 
if  any.  surplus  capacity,  thereby  drivint,' 
prices  higher  and  diminishing  the  barg.iin- 
ing  position  of  the  Importing  nations  In 
addition,  the  storage  capacity  of  the  Euro- 
peans, the  Japanese,  and  the  Americans  is 
limited,  making  us  all  vulnerable  to  a  pro- 
longed cut  off  in  supply  Tlie  Arab  nations 
will  soon  hold  all  the  trump  cards 

Closely  related  to  the  economic  factor^  fire 
a  series  of  internal  and  international  politi- 
cal lactors  which  contribute  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  future  relations  with  the  Aralj 
nations. 

The  decision  to  build  a  superport  also 
amounts  to  a  watershed  in  our  ad  hoc  na- 
tional energy  policy.  Although  we  have  be- 
come heavily  dependent  upon  oil.  it  is  no: 
too  early  to  develop  a  more  flexible  energv 
program,  to  mmlnuze  the  danger  of  cuts  in 
supply. 

Research  must  be  carried  out  to  develop 
some  aH^rnatives  to  the  complete  depend- 
ency on  Middle  Eastern  crude.  This  shouid 
Include  exploration  of  the  reserves  which 
exist  in  Uie  Outer  Continental  Shelf  be>ond 
the  200  meter  isobar,  development  of  the 
hydrocarbon  reserves  which  exist  in  shale 
and  coal.  We  should  also  accelerate  research 
en  atomic,  solar,  and  geoihermal  energy  A 
Einple  commitment  to  one  source  of  energv, 
without  the  abUity  to  fall  back  on  alterna- 
tives is  a  dangerous  policy.  The  superport 
cannot  be  coni>ldered  in  a  vacuum  wiUiout 
regard  to  our  total  energy  needs  If  con- 
sidered at  all.  the  superport  must  be  cchi- 
sidered  as  only  one  part  of  a  national 
strategy. 

This  nation,  however,  has  no  national 
strategy.  It  is  for  this  reason  tliat  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  create  a  White  House 
level  Council  on  Energy  Policy.  Without  a 
national,  coordinated  strategy  for  our  enerpj 
needs  in  the  luture.  I  believe  proposals  lor 
superports  are  shortsighted  and  cHer  a  daJi- 
gerous  piecemeal  solution  to  our  cnerpy 
lieeds  which  could  eventually  Jeopardize  our 
national  security  and  position  in  the  world. 

PeMARKS     or     CONCRKSSMAN     PETE     DU     PuNT. 

Ahmy  Corps  ok  Engineeils  Heaeinc  on  tiu. 
Atlantic  Coast  Deep  Water   Post  STtruv, 
Rehoboth  Beach,  Janvarv   18.  1973 
I  want  to  thank  Colonel  Strider  and  bia 
.staff    for    arranging    this    third    meeung    in 
Delaware  to  discuss  the  moet  recent  Install- 
ment   of    their   Atlantic    Coast    Deep    Water 
Port   Study,    Although    the   developn>ent    of 
such  a  port  necessarily  encompasses  a  wide 
spectrum   of   considerations,    I    will    confine 
my  statement  to  the  en vu'oii mental   i&t>ue« 
raised  In  the  report  released  on  January  S. 
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When  I  first  read  the  repfris  on  this  stud,-, 

y  initial  impression  was  that  site  locations 

recommended  both  In.side  and  outside  Dela- 

re  Bay  were  made   In  apparent  disregard 

both  local  opposition  and  environmental 

lies.  In  the  body  of  the  report,  however.  I 

many   tinequivocal   statement.s  about 

unavoidable   environmental    hazards   to 

h  marine  life  and  to  life  on  land  which 
tend  deep  water  port  development.  I  there- 
re,  find  great  irony  in  Colonel  Strider  s 
itatlve  conclusion  that  •.  .  .  it  i3  in  the 
tional   Interest   to   develop   such   ff.cilities 

vided  that  the  environmental  values  can 

adequately  protected.'  On  the  contrarv. 
conclusion  which  I  draw  from  the  flnd- 
js  of  the  report  sugge.sts  that  our  technol- 
y  will  never  be  able  to  adequately  protect 
B  environment  if  such  a  lucilitv  is  located 
ywhere  near  Delaware  Bay. 
[  also  question  the  criteria  which  Colonel 

ider  is  using  to  describe  the  national 
ere.st.  Waile  it  is  in  the  national  interest 
develop  a  continuous  and  plentiful  source 
fuel  for  o\ir  energy  needs.  I  do  not  believe 
It  is  in  the  national  interest  to  com- 
tely  transform  lower  Delaware  or  South- 
1  New  Jersey  from  its  present  unspoiled 
te  into  a  center  for  pelrochemlral  com- 
xes  and  oil  refineries.  Yet  this  seems  to  be 

choice  so  strongly  su^'gested  by  the  re- 

.  If  national  intere.st  means  the  destruc- 
of  an  environmentally  invaluable  estu- 
area.   the   Industrialization   of  an   im- 
portant agricultural  ar?a  and  the  destruction 
an  Important  recreation  area  serving  three 
Jor  east  coast  metropolitan  areas,  and  an 

to  Intelligent  land  use  planning,  then  I 
nk    our    national    priorities   are    seriously 
splaced. 
Uthough  the  Corps  is  drawing  oft  the  same 

ings  that   I  am.   I  have  reached  an  op- 
ite   conclusion.    Because    of    this    funda- 

ital  disagreement.  I  would  like  to  review 

bases  for  mv  conclusions. 


hi 


el 


th* 

LA>;OSIDE    IMPACT 

think    the   section    on    land'^ide    impact 

y  reinforces  the  so-called  mai;net  theory 

ich  I  discussed   in  my  testimony  which 

i    delivered    on    January    5.    Very    simply 

'd   ".  .  .  the   location   of   a   deep   water 

Inal  will  tend  to  Induce  industrial  con- 

trstion,     particularly    of    refineries    and 

irochemical  complexes.  In  turn,  this  con- 

-tration  of  basic  petroleum-related  indus- 

s  would  induce  concentration  of  associ- 

1    commercial    and    economic   activities." 

ge  14.  'Summary  of  Environmental  Con- 

d  'rations'.) 

Implicit  In  this  development  would  be  a 
lole  range  of  demands  placed  on  the  envi- 
roijment  and  natural  resources  by  the  indus- 
and  by  the  people  themselves.   Using 
Corps'  set  of  assumptions  for  the  year 
'.     the     industrial    development     would 
te   effluent    which    would    have   a    basic 
jen  demand  equivalent  to  the  ra-v  sewage 
345.000   people.   Water   withdrawls   would 
PI  roach  1  billion  gallons  per  day.  and  air 
utlon  would  be  Increased  four  fold.  The 
itlonal  human  population  which  would 
attracted   to  the   industries   would   total 
000   by   2000   according   to   pre.sent   estl- 
e.s.  The  sum  total  of  thLs  development 
lid   place  drastic   demands  on   local   re- 
■ce.s  and  public  services 
;e   development   cau=;ed    bv   the    tour!.~t 
indlistry  alone  In  lower  Delaware  has  already 
po<+d    serious    problems    for    local    officials' 
example.   Sussex    Countv    has   encoun- 
I    serious   obstacles    in   develnnment    of 
e  treatment  facilities  In  order  to  meet 
existing  water  quality  .standards.  Indns- 
'ii'atlon   and   a  rapidly   growing  popula- 
would  only  exacerbate  this  situation. 

demands  of  land  alone  are  stngcerins 
Corps  projects  that  -if  the  North  Atlaii^- 
vere  to  supply  all  of  its  projected  growth 
petroleum  products  for  the  year  2000. 
•ly  ten  times  as  much  acreage  would  be 
ired  for  refineries,  petrochemical  plants. 


ed 
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and  storage  facilities  .   .  .  "iPage  16.  "Sum- 
m.iry  of  Environmental  Considerations'). 

Assuming  the  projection.^  hold  true  for 
lower  Delaware,  this  would  imply  that  ten 
mnre  refineries,  like  the  Gettv  refinery  in 
Delaware  City,  would  he  built  in  lower 
Doiaware  To  commit  some  45.000  acres  for 
industrial  ptirposes  in  lower  D^-laware  would 
be  tp.nlRmo'irit  to  abandonment  of  rational 
land  use  policy.  Delaware  has  alre.uly  corn- 
mated  vast  remounts  of  acreage  and  resourc-s 
to  the  oil  and  petrochemical  industry  in 
Norihern  L'^laware.  and  to  further  commit 
the  imspoiled  Southern  region  which  is 
rPoojrtiL^ed  for  Us  environmental.  lecreational 
and  agricultural  value  would  be  shortsighted, 
not  to  mention  a  violation  of  the  policy 
st.iteri  in  the  Coastal  Zone  Act. 

Development  on  the  magnitude  indicated 
in  the  Corps  report  would  certainly  result  in 
a  major  transforma'ion  of  the  lower  Delaware 
region  fom  a  pedominately  rural  area  into 
an  industrial  center  for  the  oil  and  petro- 
chemical industry.  The  Coast.il  Zone  Act 
re^og!!i?ed  the  wholesale  transformation 
which  can  occur  with  oil  rermerios.  and  the 
state  si-rongly  expressed  their  intention  and 
their  right  to  maintain  lo.ver  Delaware  in 
its  present  state. 

CARC  3    .SPILLS 

Underlying  all  the  comments  in  tiie  Cargo 
Spills  section  is  a  particularly  ominous 
tiiouuht.  Tiiere  is  a  lack  of  adequate  knowl- 
ed;;e  of  ways  to  design  and  operate  a  system 
wlrhouc  spillage,  of  techniques  capaljle  of 
handling  major  spills,  and  of  total  impact  of 
oil  spills  on  the  ecosystem.  '  ( Page  7,  'Sum- 
mary of  Environmental  Considerations). 

WrTiile  the  estuaries  and  coastal  wetlands 
are  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  biologically 
productive  areas  of  the  marine  ecosystem 
and  to  be  the  most  sensitive  to  oil  spills,  the 
Corps  has  concluded  that  damage  to  these 
areas  would  be  unavoidable.  Even  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  major  spill,  the  expected  chronic 
spills  will  have  critical  impact  at  the  inshore 
bites.  The  water  quality  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
recommended  inshore  sites  hius  already  been 
significantly  degraded  by  existing  sources  of 
pollutants.  Chronic  spills  can  only  increase 
water  quality  deterioration  and  have  possibly 
disasterous  long  term  impact  on  fish,  shell- 
fish and  recreation.  Both  the  Cape  Henlopen 
and  the  Delaware  Bay  site  pose  a  serious 
threat  to  the  coastline,  even  if  the  chronic 
.spillage  were  kept  at  minimum  levels.  A 
major  spill  at  either  site  would,  in  the  words 
of  the  Corps  report,  be  "di.sasterous". 

A  tentative  conclusion  drawn  by  the  Corps 
is  that  the  further  off-shore  you  place  the 
facility,  the  less  ri.sk  of  environmental  dam- 
age by  either  chronic  spills  or  a  major  spill. 
This  conclusion  mav  be  supported  by  the  In- 
formation which  the  Corps  itself  has  col- 
lected; however,  man's  persistent  use  of  the 
open  ocean  as  a  dumping  ground  for  his 
waste  material  has  already  affected  marine 
life,  to  such  a  degree  that  Congress  passed 
a  law  putting  strict  limits  on  what  can  be 
dumped  at  sea.  About  two  million  metric 
tons  of  oil  are  introduced  into  the  oceans 
each  year  already,  and  any  facility  which  will 
have  chronic  spills  or  even  major  spills  mav 
well  have  delayed  an  unpredictable  Impact 
on  the  coastal  and  marine  environment. 

CONCLUSION 

All  the  sites  recommended  by  the  Corps 
have  attendant  environmental  halyards  which 
seem  to  vary  in  degree  rather  than  In  kind. 
A,s  I  stated  in  my  earlier  testimony,  the  risks 
Hssociaied  wi'h  the  sites  near  Delaware  s 
coastline  are  simplv  too  great  to  be  accept- 
able to  Delaware.  While  llie  superport  is  im- 
portant to  the  whole  nation.  Delaware  has 
the  right  and  duty  to  protect  its  precious 
coastr.l  resounes,  its  recreation  areas  and  Its 
use  of  the  Bay.  Above  all.  I  think  Delaware's 
clti/ens  have  stated  their  intention  to  keep 
Delaware  as  it  is.  Thl;,  is  not  a  reflection  of 
provisionallsm   but   a   recuynltion   that    the 
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imi(;ue  features  of  lower  Delaware  must  be 
protected  under  rational  land  use  policy.  To 
industrialize  lower  Delaware  would  efTectively 
bring  an  end  to  options  for  land  use. 


GEORGE  FOREMAN,  A  TWICE 
WORLD'S  CHAMPION 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

or     PENNSYLVANIA 

ir;  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
heard  that  the  playing  of  our  national 
anthem  at  the  upcoming  Olympic  Invita- 
tional Track  Meet  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  may  not  be  permitted — lest  it 
provoke  an  incident. 

This  type  of  negative  thinking  is  de- 
plorable and  it  serves  only  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  pitable  few  while  the  at- 
tributes of  the  many  go  unnoticed.  We 
have  seen  so  many  times  In  the  recent 
past,  these  acts  of  defiance  and  protest 
which  are  calculated  to  attract  optimum 
attention  and  our  Nation's  press  often 
chose  to  give  these  people  a  platform  for 
a  grossly  disproportionate  portrayal  of 
this  type  of  thinking. 

We  should  contrast  this  veiled  threat 
of  potential  "incident"  to  the  thrilling- 
even  inspirational  behavior  of  our  new- 
est world  champion.  George  Foreman, 
who  has  won  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  Americans  everywhere,  not  only  for 
his  ring  accomplishments,  but  for  his 
public  statements  outside  of  the  ring. 

While  some  few  other  athletes  chose 
to  insult  their  country.  Foreman  stood 
on  the  Olympic  platform  and  waved  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  for  all  to  see;  and  now 
he  is  a  world  champion. 

On  February  16  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  we  will  be  witnessing  a  preview 
of  international  athletic  competition,  not 
city  again.st  city  or  college  against  col- 
lege. It  is  an  Olympic  competition 
wherein  those  talented  athletes  will  com- 
pete with  a  goal  of  going  on  to  represent 
us  as  a  nation — and  they  do  so  under  our 
colors  and  our  anthem  and  our  support 
and  hopes,  just  as  do  the  great  athletes 
from  other  countries  all  over  the  globe. 

There  are  scores  of  other  black  athletes 
who  are  striving  to  emulate  George  Fore- 
man and  they  ha^-e  a  long  and  Illustrious 
heritage  of  the  champions  from  their 
race  who  have  brought  honor  to  the 
United  States,  from  Jesse  Owens  in  the 
thirties  to  some  as  yet  unknown  cham- 
pion in  the  seventies. 


DONALD  R.  LARRABEE,  WASHING- 
TON CORRESPONDENT  FOR  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS AND  NEW  ENGLAND 
NEWSPAPERS,  INAUGURATED  AS 
65TH  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL PRESS  CLUB 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  a  longtime 
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friend  and  journalist,  Etonald  R.  Lar- 
rabee,  who  was  installed  last  night  as 
the  new  president  of  the  National  Press 
Club. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  and 
work  closely  with  Don  Larrabee  for  more 
than  two  decades  in  Washington.  When 
I  was  elected  to  the  83d  Congress  and 
took  my  seat  in  January  1952,  Don  re- 
ported Capitol  Hill  news  for  several  Mas- 
sachusetts newspapers,  including  three 
in  my  Second  Congressional  District,  for 
the  GriflBn-Larrabee  News  Bureau. 

Quiet  and  unassuming,  Don  Larrabee 
is  known  in  the  Washington  press  corps 
as  a  competent  and  thorough  journalist 
who  pursues  his  profession  with  candor, 
perceptiveness,  diligence,  a  profound 
sense  of  purpose  and  dedication,  tem- 
pered at  all  times  with  his  willingness  to 
hear  all  sides  of  an  issue  and  with  a 
deep  respect  and  patient  understanding 
for  fellow  human  beings. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  likeable  persons 
I  have  come  to  know  in  Washington,  and 
he  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  hardest  work- 
ing journalists  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Don  Larrabee  is  certainly  a  credit  to  his 
profession.  It  is  because  of  his  great  qual- 
ities that  he  was  chosen  by  his  colleagues 
to  become  the  65th  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  a  professional  and  so- 
cial organization  of  5,000  members,  in- 
cluding 1,000  newsmen  now  covering  the 
the  Washington  beat. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  wish  Don  Lar- 
rabee every  success  during  his  tenure  as 
Ifesident  of  the  National  Press  Club.  A 
fellow  New  Englander  who  started  his 
journalistic  career  four  decades  ago  on 
the  Portland,  Maine,  Press  Herald,  Don 
Larrabee  attended  Syracuse  University, 
and  served  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  In 
World  War  II.  He  joined  the  Washing- 
ton press  corps  in  1946  with  the  news 
bureau  he  now  owns,  Griffin-Larrabee 
Bureau,  which  serves  32  newspapers  from 
the  Nation's  Capital. 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT- 
OTHERWISE 


-AND 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed 
a  newsstory  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  recently  discussing  the  use  of 
unapproved  chemicals  for  the  raising  of 
commercial  catfish. 

From  time  to  time,  the  news  media 
reports  on  substances  being  fed  or  ad- 
ministered to  cattle,  swine  or  poultry 
that  have  been  found  harmful  to  hu- 
man consumption.  Happily,  this  Is  not 
the  case  with  the  catfish  chemicals. 

More  Importantly,  I  think  we  need  to 
readjust  our  thinking  about  drugs, 
chemicals,  and  our  food  production.  Well 
that  it  is  that  we  arc  on  the  guard  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  our  citizens  by  keep- 
ing harmful  substances  from  their  diets. 
It  does  not  necessarily  solve  the  overall 
problems. 

Precisely,  we  are  a  growing  country 
and  a  growing  world.  Much  of  the  world 


is  starving  and  undernourished. 

I  hope  through  all  the  attention  that 
is  drawn  to  the  harmful  chemicals  in 
our  foodstuffs  we  will  not  fail  to  see  the 
forest  because  of  the  trees.  Chemicals 
and  substances  that  promote  productiv- 
ity and  which  are  harmless  do  play  an 
important  role  in  the  growth  of  our  food 
supply. 

Emphasis  should  be  given  to  their 
beneficial  aspects  ajs  well  as  the  po- 
tential harmful  role  they  play.  At  this 
point,  I  include  the  catfish  storj-: 
An  PDA  Ban  Wotild  Hubt:  Catfish  Fabmexs 
Depend  on  Unappboved  Chemicals 
(By  JobnDillln) 

Atlanta. — A  number  of  catfish  farmers  in 
the  United  States  are  using  unregistered. 
unapproved  chemicals  to  treat  fisfa  that  are 
being  raised  commercially  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

The  chemicals  are  used  to  kill  parasites  and 
fungus  which,  if  not  checked,  cotild  severely 
deplete  a  farmer's  crop  of  fish,  according  to 
research  scientists.  The  chemicals,  however, 
have  not  received  clearance  from  the  US. 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  for  use  m 
fisheries. 

Farmers  in  the  catfish  Industry  have 
turned  to  the  unregistered  cheniicals  pri- 
marily when  there  was  nothing  else  available 
that  would  save  their  crops  or  assure  high 
yields. 

NO  PHOOF  OF  harm 

The  unregistered  chemicals  include  nxala- 
chite  green  and  formaldehyde,  or  formalin. 
Government  research  specialists  emphasize 
that  there  presently  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  chemicals  are  haruiXul  to  man  as 
now  lised. 

At  the  same  time  these  scientists  Indicate 
that  more  laboratory  work  is  needed  to  con- 
firm the  safety  of  some  chemicals,  including 
malachite  green.  They  note  that  if  the  FDA 
found  any  trace  of  malachite  green  or  any 
other  uncleared  chemical  in  catfish  in  the 
marketplace,  the  fish  could  be  confiscated. 
This  is  because  no  tolerance  level  for  chemi- 
cal  residues   lias   been   established. 

The  FDA.  however,  has  no  program  in 
operation  for  testing  residues  iu  pond-grown 
fish,  although  the  agency  is  respoj»sible  for 
enforcement  in  this  area,  accordmg  to  FDA 
spokesmen. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Lennon.  chief  of  the  fish 
control  lab.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fislieries  and 
Wildlife.  In  La  Croese,  Wis.,  says  that  the 
fisheries  Industry  has  been  a  "scavenging  " 
group.  Most  of  the  chemicals  in  u.se  for  fLsh- 
eries  have  been  borrowed  from  other  hi- 
dustries.  Farmers  have  simply  adopted  chem- 
icals that  would  work,  often  without  much 
examination,  be  says. 

Until  recently,  fisheries  did  not  have  t*') 
meet  the  stringent  standards  for  chemicals 
and  drugs  that  were  required  for  the  dairj', 
poultry,  and  swine  industries.  Now.  any  com- 
pound used  to  treat  a  fish  disease  Is  sup- 
posed to  undergo  thorough  testing  which  can 
cost  millions  of  dollars  and  take  years  to 
complete. 

"We  were  kind  of  caught  flatfooted,"  says 
Dr,  Lennon.  "and  it's  going  to  take  a  tre- 
mendous effort  to  clear  some  of  these  com- 
pounds." 

PRIVATE  ASSISTANCE  tTECED 

Dr.  George  Post,  an  associate  professor  In 
the  Department  of  Microbiology  at  Colorado 
State  Universiay,  has  urged  private  efforts  to 
supplement  government  clearance  research. 

"I  dont  think  we're  ever  going  to  pet 
enotigh  money  out  of  Wasl.infrton  to  clear 
theae  drugs  for  fish."  Dr.  Post  said  In  a 
telephone  interview.  "I  think  its  probably 
going  to  have  to  come  from  the  Indusiry. 

"There  are  two  pretty  big  groups  In  the 
country:  the  cattish  growers  and  the  trout 
growers.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  these  two 


groups  could  get  their  heads  together  and  put 
a  little  money  in  the  pot  to  get  things 
started." 

Dr.  Fred  Meyer,  a  federal  research  scien- 
tist who  has  worked  closely  with  the  catfish 
Industry,  says  that  unregistered  chemicals 
are  presently  very  important  to  the  farmers 

"I  Uilnk  that  if  the  government  were  to 
rule  out  only  one  chemical,  like  malachite 
green,  we  could  live."  Dr.  Meyer  says.  'If  they 
said  we  can  use  no  chemicals  that  are  nut 
cleared,  then  wc  are  going  to  be  in  trouble." 

TINY  Btrr  CROWING 

Cattish,  of  course,  comprise  a  minuscule 
Industry  when  compared  with  poultry,  cattle, 
or  other  major  segments  of  agriculture. 
Production  has  been  climbing  straipl.t  up. 
though — to  a  record  45  million  pounds  of  live 
fish  in  1972. 

Tlie  small  size  of  the  catfish  Industry 
means  that  markets  for  chemicals  and  drugs 
used  with  catfi&h  are  insufficient,  in  many 
cases,  to  support  multimillion-doUar  re- 
search by  manufacturers  tc  gel  their  chem- 
icals cleared  in  Washington.  The  cost  can 
reach  more  than  $10  million  for  a  new- 
compound,  according  to  Dr  Joseph  Hunii, 
assistant  director  of  the  federal  government's 
La  Croese  lab. 

.'\nother  research  scientist  who  asked  not 
to  be  named  says  of  present  catfish  indus- 
try practices: 

"I  thiiik  that  there  is  very  little  danger 
associated  with  the  current  usage  prof-ram  I 
wont  say  that  there  is  none.  Bv.l  there  is 
minimal  danger." 

"LEAST  POSSIB1.E  HABARD" 

The  re<^arrher  continued-  "My  feeling  is 
that  the  people  who  have  worked  with  the 
development  of  the.se  chemicals  have  been 
ethical  and  moral  in  discussing  the  use  cf 
these  compounds;  and  the  current  usage  in 
the  indusiry  represents  the  least  possilj.e 
hazard.  " 

There  is  also  concern,  he  notes,  that  since 
the  use  of  uncleared  chemicals  Is  not  lawful, 
farmers'  fish  could  be  condemned.  The  ri^k  is 
Just  to  great,  especially  for  large  producers 
with  hundreds  of  acres  of  fish. 

Partially  for  this  reason,  he  says,  use  of 
unregistered  chemicals  has  dropped  sharply 
on  .^rkansa.s  farms  in  the  last  l*o  years. 

dominant  CHEMICAL 

At  Anburn  University  in  Alabama,  a  renter 
for  catfish  research.  Dr.  W.  A.  Rogers  says 
iiowever.  "I  thing  most  of  the  fish-farming 
operations  will  have  malachite  green  on. 
hand  People  are  using  it  all  over  the  country 
,  .  .  I  th.uk  most  catfish  producers  use  it  " 

Dr.  Rogers,  like  several  other  researchers. 
does  not  lielieve  there  Is  a  great  hazard  from 
the  most  widely  used  unregistered  chemicals 
If  they  are  used  at  re:onu:. ended  rates. 

"I  think  if  anything  were  going  to  happen, 
it  would  already  have  happened."  he  says 
"They've  been  using  this  stuff,  so  far  as  I 
know,  ever  since  anyt)odys  been  In  the 
catnsh  business.  It  ha.<;n'l  caused  any  i;; 
effe<  Us  that   I  know-  of   " 


ROBERTO  CLE^TENTE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or    MASSACHrsETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RtTRESENTATIVF^ 

Monday.  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  direct  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  the  passing  of  a 
man  whom  we  can  all  admire  and  take 
inspiration.  I  .speak  of  Roberto  Clement*. 
Mghtficlder  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates 
baseball  club,  who  died  in  a  plane  cratJi 
New  Years'  dav  while  on  a  mercy  mis.'-lon 
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Nicaragua.  Mr.  Clemente  was  an 
4mazing  athlete.  His  list  of  awards  is 
Imost  endless:  National  Leagxie  All- 
ar  team  12  times.  Golden  Glove  Award 
the  best  fielder  at  his  position  11  times, 
Aiost  valuable  player  in  1966.  a  .317  life- 
lime  batting  average,  member  of  two 
^  Vorld  Series  champions,  and  most  valu- 
player  of  the  1971  World  Series  are 
a  few.  But  in  the  end,  perhaps  these 
ards  are  secondary  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
^lemente  was  a  great  humanitarian, 
nowing  how  humble  a  man  he  was.  I 
1  sure  he  would  rather  be  remembered 
a  man  who  cared  about  hi,s  people  and 
i  something  about  it. 
Mr.  Clemente  played  baseball  with  a 
known  to  few  yet  his  off-the-field 
tivities  were  marked  with  compassion 
all.  He  as  a  proud  man,  but  one  who 
er  lost  sight  of  his  humble  origins. 
Clemente's  dedication  to  his  people 
s  revealed  in  his  working  to  bring  a 
iijonprofit  sports  city  for  Puerto  Rican 
.\puth  into  realitv.  There  are  endless  tales 
how  he  could  never  turn  down  any 
Vic  request. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  we  should 
remember  Roberto  Clemente.  He  not 
spoke  about  social  action,  he  acted 
himself.  It  is  truly  poetic  justice  that  he 
.  lould  perish  aiding  those  less  fortunate 
t  lan  himself,  the  earthquake-ravaged 
p  ;ople  of  Nicaragua.  This  Nation  and  the 
e  itire  world  need  more  men  of  Roberto 
Cflementes character  and  dedication.  His 
esence  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  those 
ho  appreciate  men  of  dignity  and  re- 
)onsibility. 

Our  condolences  go  out  to  Mrs.  Cle- 
niente  and  her  family  on  this  sad  occa- 
n. 


AID  TO  NORTH  VIETNAM  AND  OUR 
SPENDING  PRIORITIES  BY  HAR- 
OLD RUNNELS 


HON.  HAROLD  RUNNELS 

or    NEW    ME.XICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  5.  1973 

Mr.  RUNNELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  article  21, 
lapter  VIII  of  all  versions  of  the  recent- 
signed  cease-fire  agreements  states: 
The   United   States   anticipates   that   this 
A  ;reement  will  usher  in  an  era  of  reconcllla- 
'  Sn  with  the  Democratic  RepubUc  of  Vlet- 
m  as  with  all  the  peoples  of  Indochina.  In 
irmance  of  Its  traditional  policy,  the  Unit- 
States    will    contribute    to    healing    the 
'unds  of  war  and  to  postwar  reconstruction 
the  Democratic  Repviblic  of  Vietnam  and 
Ijroughout  Indochina. 

I  note  in  the  press  that  preparations 
already  underway  to  have  a  certain 
•esidential  assistant  visit  North  Viet- 
nam for  reasons  which  include  the  dis- 
of  U.S.  aid  to  that  government, 
year  our  President  said,  in  his  State- 
the-World  message,  that  we  might 
sdend  about  $7.5  billion  toward  the  re- 
c(  nstructlon  of  Indochina.  The  figure  of 
.5  billion  was  later  mentioned  as  the 
qi|antlty  of  our  tax  dollars  which  would 
given  to  North  Vietnam.  Recently, 
there  have  been  editorial  references  to 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

expenditures  by  the  United  Nations.  Ex- 
perience tells  me  that  the  American  tax- 
payer will  end  up  footing  the  bill  how- 
ever thus  is  done. 

In  short,  the  American  workingman 
is  faced  with  another  proposed  budget 
deficit,  increased  spending  for  defense, 
increased  spending  for  our  space  activ- 
ites.  and  possibly  the  expenditure  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

Our  President's  budget  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1974  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration lists  $4.8  million  in  unobligated 
funds  for  prosthetics  research.  If  you  look 
at  that  budget  request  closely  you  will 
find  $64  million  in  unobligated  funds  for 
medical  care  for  our  veterans. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  stop  talking 
about  priorities  and  impounded  funds 
and  congressional  powers  and  start  act- 
ing. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
National  Priorities  Act  which  I  have  in- 
troduced and  which  is  listed  below.  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  ask  themselves  if 
this  would  not  be  an  ideal  place  to  start, 
if  this  is  not  the  one  initial  priority  upon 
which  mo.^t  of  us  can  agree.  From  this 
tiny  acom  of  a  priority  a  mighty  oak  of 
planned  responsible  Federal  spending 
could  r1.«e. 

H  J,   Rrs.  205 

Joint  re.snlution  establLshing  expenditure 
prioritle.s  between  care  for  American  war 
dead,  American  prisoners-of-war.  American 
veterans  and  the  recoivstrtiction  of  North 
Vietnam 

Whereas  Article  21  of  Chapter  8  of  the 
Cease  Fire  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam state.s.  in  part,  that  -the  United  States 
will  contribute  to  .  .  .  postwar  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Repu'oUc  of  Viet- 
nam .  .  .":  and 

Whereas  45.937  of  America's  bc-^t  fathers, 
brothers  and  sons  have  died  fighting  ag- 
gression by  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Vietnam;  and 

Whereas  ,30.3.622  of  America'.?  best  fathers. 
brothers  and  sons  have  slied  their  blood 
and  In  many  ca.ses  sacrificed  their  eyes,  their 
arms  and  their  legs  fighting  aggression  by 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  e.xcopt  to  de- 
termine the  location  and  take  care  of  the 
graves  of  the  American  war  dead  so  as  to  fa- 
cilitate the  exhumation  and  repatriation  of 
the  remains,  no  money  shall  be  drawni  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  expen- 
ditures in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam until  all  funds  appropriated  (a)  for  the 
creation  and  care  of  the  graves  of  the  Amer- 
ican wnr  dead,  (b)  for  compensation  to  be 
granted  to  American  prisoners-of-war,  (c) 
for  the  care  and  retraining  of  veterans,  and 
(d)  for  other  purpases  as  may  be  determined 
by  Congress  shall  have  been  either  expended 
or    made    available    for    expenditure. 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Priorities  Act". 


1973  ISSUE:   NIXON'S  CUTS  IN 
SOCIAL  PROGRAMS 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OF    MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'VTIVES 

Monday.  February  5.  1973 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hobart 
Rowen  has  written  an  interesting  analy- 
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sis  of  the  Nixon  budget  cuts  and  their 
economic  impact.  The  article  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  February  4 
and  follows: 

1973  Issue:  Nixon's  Cots  in  Social  Procr.ims 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

President  Nixon  has  confounded  his  critics 
and  commentators  Including  myself,  by  doing 
what  they  said  during  the  election  campaign 
he  couldnt  do:  slash  the  budget  suflSciently 
to  avoid  an  increase  in  taxes  in  fiscal  1974 

He  did  it  by  being  ruthless  in  reducing  the 
social  obligations  of  the  government  to  a 
grownig  population.  The  axe  he  wielded  wa.s 
a  bigger  one  than  envisioned  by  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  the  American  E-uerprise 
Institute,  former  Republican  Congressman 
Johnny  Byrnes  and  former  Treasury  aide 
Murray  L.  Wiedenbaum.  to  name  a  few. 

On  Dec.  17,  in  this  space  I  wrote: 

•It  now  appears  realistic  to  believe  that 
the  President  will  hold  spending  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  (1973)  to  $250  billion 
If  so.  it  Is  possible  an  administration  dedi- 
cated to  austerity  could  hold  the  fiscal  1974 
budget  to  be  presented  In  January  to  %'>10 
billion,  with  a  unified  budget  deficit  trimmed 
to  813  or  $15  billion— and  a  balance  in  the 
full  employment  budget." 

To  accomplish  this  feat  of  austerity  as 
Ralph  Nader,  the  black  caucus  on  the  "Hill 
and  other  public  interest  groups  pointed  out! 
Mr.  Nixon  whacked  the  money  out  of  social 
programs  for  individuals,  and  left  the  major 
corporate  "tax  expenditure"  subsidies  vir- 
tually untouched. 

The  budget  leaves  intact  a  regressive  Social 
Security  tax  system,  while  the  Investment  tax 
credit  and  accelerated  depreciation  privUe-'es 
add  to  the  corporate  take.  And  the  adminis- 
tration's pledges  to  bring  in  tax  reform  pro- 
posals are  not  honored  with  as  much  as  a 
token. 

A  letter  this  week  from  23  public  Interest 
advocates  and  groups  to  President  Nixon 
srtys: 

■  .  .  we  would  urge  that  before  you  stoo 
programs  for  the  many,  you  at  least  should 
scrutinize  programs  for  the  few.  Before  chere 
are  fewer  libraries  and  hospitals  and  low- 
Income  apartments  and  sewage  control  sys- 
tems, there  should  be  fewer  subsidized  ships 
less  e.xpensive  drug  and  arms  procurement! 
and  more  taxes  paid  by  coddled  corpora- 
tions." 

In  other  words,  if  today's  economic  im- 
peratives call  for  reducing  the  federal  budget 
deficit  to  counter  inflation,  Mr.  Nixon  had  an 
opportunity  to  whack  away  at  billions  used 
to  sub.sldize  the  maritime,  aviation,  defense 
and  other  Industries,  In  addition  to  cutting 
whatever  social  programs  hr^d  failed,  or  had 
already  fulfilled  their  purno.scs.  And  at  the 
same  time,  more  sense  couL.  have  been  made 
out  of  the  tax  structure. 

A  close  analysis  of  Mr.  Nixon's  1974  budget 
for  which  he  claims  saviii'  .  of  $16.9  billion 
in  -program  reductions  and  terminations"  in- 
dicates that  about  $5  billion  are  in  gimmicks 
or  part  of  a  numlsers  game,  and  the  rest  is 
real. 

Some  of  the  "cuts"  are  most  inventive. 
Remember  the  son  who  told  his  father,  "Dad, 
I  saved  a  dime  by  walking  home  Instead  of 
taking  the  bus"?  The  father  responded:  "If 
only  you  had  walked  instead  of  taking  a  cab, 
you  would  have  saved  three  bucks." 

An  example  of  that  is  a  claimed  $400  mil- 
lion saving  in  the  1974  defense  budget  set 
down  as  follows:  "limit  new  spending  for 
All-Volunteer  Force  and  other  legislation.  " 
But  that's  a  "cut"  from  a  total  commitment 
that  had  never  been  made. 

A  bigger  phoney  item  is  a  claim  for  savings 
on  social  service  grants.  The  assumption  in 
the   budget  is  that  this  figure  would  have 
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grown  to  $4.7  billion  in  fiscal  1975,  although 
Congress  had  already  put  a  celling  on  such 
expenditures  at  $2.5  billion.  Independent 
budget  experts  figure  that  the  1974  saving  in 
this  category  is  over-stated  by  $2.1  billion. 
Agriculture  "cuts"  assume  unrealistically 
high  support  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$600  million.  Another  double  1974  item  Is  a 
$1.0  billion  claim  for  oil  recipients. 

But  putting  all  that  aside,  the  real  cuts 
are  substantial,  and  are  made  at  a  time  when 
many  public  needs  are  unmet. 

This  is  where  the  cuts  In  the  1974  budget 
were  made: 

[In  billions] 

Welfare   $1.5 

Medicare  and  housing 1.5 

Manpower  programs 1.0 

Health,    Education    and    Poverty    pro- 
grams       1.0 

Pensions  and  retirement 1.0 

Environment   (by  not  full-funding  the 

Muskle    bill) 1.0 

Agriculture 1.5 

Water  and  natural  resources 0.  5 

Defense  and  foreign 2.0 

Space 0.3 

All  other 1.0 

That  all  adds  up  to  $12.3  billion.  If  the 
$2.3  billion  saved  on  defense,  foreign,  and 
space  commitments  is  subtracted,  there's  an 
even  $10  billion  that's  been  sliced  out  of 
money  basically  ticketed  in  fiscal  1974  for  the 
poor  and  the  underprivileged. 

Perhaps  that  represents  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  people.  Certainly,  that's  the  way 
the  President  is  interpreting  his  election 
"mandate."  To  a  certain  extent,  the  "I'm  all 
right.  Jack"  philosophy  is  pervasive,  as  Po- 
tomac Associates  good  new  book,  "State  of 
the  Nation"  shows. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  proposed  the  Issue  in  un- 
mistakable terms,  in  his  Interview  with  Jack 
Horner  of  the  Washington  Star-News,  in  his 
Inaugural  Address,  and  now,  in  concrete 
terms,  in  the  budget. 

But  some  people  in  this  society  do  need 
help,  despite  the  bland  and  unsupported 
assumption  made  by  this  administration  that 
anything  the  federal  government  can  do,  the 
states  can  do  better. 

Experience  casts  doubt  on  this  assumption. 
Fifty  different  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  51  different  standards.  One 
doubts  that  what  motivates  Mr.  Nixon  is  a 
real  belief  that  revenue-sharing  with  the  local 
communities  will  do  more  for  the  less  afflu- 
ent in  our  society. 

What  comes  through  is  the  belief  that  for 
the  most  part,  people  ought  to  be  fending  for 
themselves,  and  if  they  can't — tough.  We  see 
the  true  Nixon:  austere,  conservative,  strait- 
laced,  and  uncompromising,  despite  the 
string  of  surprises  he  has  achieved  abroad. 
His  domestic  record  will  go  down  in  the  his- 
tory books,  too. 


CHANGE  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  NEEDED 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  change  the  fiscal 
year  for  the  Federal  Government  to  a 
calendar  year. 

In  reviewing  the  President's  budget 
message,  I  noted  the  following  state- 
ment. 

Delay  In  congressional  consideration  of  the 
budget  Is  a  major  problem.  Each  time  I  have 
submitted  a  budget,  the  Congress  has  failed 
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to  enact  major  portions  of  it  before  the  next 
budget  was  prepared.  Instead,  it  has  resorted 
to  the  device  of  continuing  resolutions  to 
carry  on  the  activities  for  which  It  has  not 
made  appropriations.  Such  delay  needlessly 
compounds  the  complexities  of  budget  prep- 
aration, and  frustrates  the  potential  of  the 
budget  as  an  effective  management  and  fiscal 
tool. 

He  goes  on  to  recommend : 

Prompt  enactment  of  all  necessary  appro- 
priation bills  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

With  fiscal  year  1974  beginning  in  just 
5  months,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  enact  all  appropriations  before  July  1, 
1973,  and  give  the  budget  the  close  con- 
sideration needed. 

If  the  fiscal  year  was  a  calendar  year 
instead,  then  Congress  would  have  12 
months  to  write  its  appropriations  bills. 

In  past  years,  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation to  change  the  fiscal  year  from  a 
July  1  starting  date  to  a  October  1  start- 
ing date.  I  did  this  because  I  feared  that 
having  December  31  end  the  fiscal  year 
would  be  an  admission  that  Congress  had 
to  be  in  session  year  round. 

But  the  budget  is  complex,  and  it  takes 
time  to  pass  the  appropriations.  I  have, 
thus,  decided  a  12-month  lead-in  time 
for  Congress  to  consider  the  next  year's 
budget  might  be  necessary. 

I  would  hope,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Congress  could  still  get  its  business 
done  in  9  months  regardless  of  when  the 
fiscal  year  begins.  In  short,  I  support  the 
in  and  out  theory  for  Congress. 

The  more  we  stay,  it  seems  the  more 
trouble  we  cause. 

In  any  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my 
bill  represents  a  needed  change.  It  would 
help  Congress  meet  its  budgetary  re- 
sponsibilities. I  join  with  all  my  other 
colleagues  who  have  introduced  similar 
legislation  in  supporting  this  change,  and 
urge  all  Members  to  give  the  proposal 
their  serious  consideration  and  support. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  TO  SET 
MILK  SUPPORT  LEVEL 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 


OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing in  the  House  today  a  bill  which 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
set  the  milk  price  support  level  for  the 
coming  marketing  year  at  at  least  85 
percent  of  parity  and  to  henceforth  re- 
quire quarterly  adjustments  in  the  sup- 
port price. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
price  support  level  must  be  established 
for  each  marketing  year  at  between  75 
and  90  percent  of  parity.  Last  year  the 
support  price  was  left  at  the  $4.93-per- 
hundredweight  level  established  in  April 
1971  for  the  1971-72  marketing  year, 

■When  that  $4.93  level  was  set.  It 
amounted  to  85  percent  of  parity.  A  year 
later,  in  April  1972,  $4.93  was  only  78.8 
percent  of  parity.  Today  It  Is  below  the 
legal  floor  of  75  fierce  nt. 
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I  feci  strongly  that  the  support  level 
should  be  increased.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause the  costs  of  production  for  our 
farmers  has  increased  dramatically. 

The  cost  of  feed  for  'Wisconsin  farmers 
has  gone  up  in  some  cases  over  50  per- 
cent, and  indications  are  that  the  cost  of 
feed  such  as  soybean  meal  will  go  even 
higher. 

Where  does  this  leave  our  farmers? 
Well,  simply  put.  it  leaves  them  in  a 
pretty  severe  financial  bind.  And.  in 
some  cases,  wliere  the  co.'^ts  of  produc- 
tion have  simply  increased  so  much  that 
a  farmer  has  had  to  sell  his  herd.  I 
would  guess  you  would  have  to  say  he 
has  been  left  out  in  the  cold. 

While  many  of  my  urban  colleagues 
may  think  this  is  all  "farm  stuff  "  to  be 
ignored,  I  think  we  have  all  got  to  realize 
that  the  consumer  should  be  concerned 
about  this  cost-price  squeeze  too. 

Right  now  the  housewife  can  find  milk 
on  her  grocery  shelves.  Fluid  consump- 
tion has  actually  increased  for  the  first 
time  in  years,  and  cheese  consumption 
has  continued  to  skyrocket. 

But  because  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  of  fluid  milk  is  being  shipped  to 
areas  which  are  short  of  it.  there  is  rela- 
tively little  left  for  manufactiuing  pur- 
poses. Some  cheese  plants  in  Wisconsin 
are  refusing  to  fill  new  orders.  They  do 
not  have  milk  to  make  cheese.  Plants  that 
use  nonfat  dry  milk,  for  ice  cream  and 
other  products,  camiot  bu>'  that  either. 
The  Government,  in  fact,  has  allowed  25 
million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  to  be 
imported  into  the  country  on  an  emer- 
gency basis. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  we  will  be 
in  trouble  if  milk  production  continues 
to  decline  as  it  did  in  December  1972  as 
compared  with  December  1971.  And.  if 
that  happens,  there  is  going  to  be  an  in- 
crease in  prices  for  consumers. 

That  does  not  need  to  happen.  We  can 
assure  ourselves  an  adequate  supply  of 
milk  if  we  assure  farmers  an  adequate 
price  for  it.  And  we  can  do  that  by  rais- 
ing the  support  level  to  at  least  85  per- 
cent of  parity,  or  about  $5.76  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

I  have  asked  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Butz  to  do  .iust  that,  and  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  him  appear  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

Not  only  do  I  want  an  increase  in  the 
support  level  for  this  marketing  year  but 
I  think  that  it's  time  we  protected  our- 
selves against  potential  shortages  with 
a  quarterly  adjustment  in  the  support 
price  of  milk. 

Throughout  any  marketing  year,  the 
dairymen's  purchasing  power  is  eroded 
because  the  support  price  of  milk  remains 
constant  while  production  costs  con- 
stantly increase. 

This  year — one  of  a  drought  in  the 
South  and  wet  weather  and  low  quality 
forage  in  the  Midwest — was  especially 
bad.  But  look  at  last  year. 

The  support  price  of  S4.93  was  85  per- 
cent of  parity  in  April  1971.  By  March 
1972  that  support  price  was  only  78.8 
percent  of  parity. 

Unfortunately  declines  similar  to  those 
experienced  during  the  past  2  years  have 
been  experienced  through  each  of  the 
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I  revious  6  marketing  years,  as  shown  by 
t  le  table  below : 
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atiniatc  for  t*ii.  31.  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  unfair.  Congress 
Has  established  a  support  price  in  an  ef- 
f>rt  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of 
riilk  to  consumers,  and  to  give  farmers 
a  fair  return  for  their  labor  and  invest- 
rient.  Right  now  the  consumers  have 
t  leir  milk,  but  the  farmers  are  being 
sportchanged. 

The  price  dairy  farmers  receive  for 
their  milk  must  ri.se  at  least  enough  to 
c  afset  increases  in  production  costs  if 
c  airymen  are  ever  going  to  maintain — let 
a^one  improve — their  income  position. 

If  the  provision  of  this  bill  providing 
fbr  quarterly  adjustments  had  been  in 
eTect  last  year,  the  $4  93-per-hundred- 
Ti  eight  support  price  mould  have  been 
iicreased  three  times  to  maintain  the 
sipport  level  at  the  78.8  percent  it  was 
a  t  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year — 
t )  $5  per  hundredweight  on  July  1,  to 
$5.09  per  hundredweight  on  October  1, 
^d  to  $5.19  on  January  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  former  Under  Secretary 
off  Agriculture  Campbell  recently  pointed 
cut  that  financial  returns  for  dairying 
a  re  presently  so  low  that  most  dairymen 
CO  not  recover  their  capital  investment 
d  uring  their  occupational  lifetimes.  I 
cinnot  think  of  anythinsr  that  better 
I  lustrates  Just  why  we  need  improved 
incomes  for  these  farmers. 

I  believe  the  proposal  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  makes  a  justified  improve- 
rpent  in  our  dairy  price  .support  program. 

hope  the  Congress  gives  its  positive 
cjonslderation. 

A  copy  of  this  bill  appeav.s  below: 

H.R.  3675 
4  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1949  as  amended  to  establish  a  sup- 
port price  for  milk  for  the  marKetlng  year 
beginning  April  t.  1973.  and  to  provide  for 
adjustments  In  the  support;  price  at  milk 
during  its  marketing  year 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
i  mertco  in  Congress  aaaembled.  That  section 
2J1  Of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C. 
t46i.  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  pro- 
ft..<;lons  of  this  section,  effective  for  the  pe- 
r  od  beginning  April  T.  1973,  and  ending  on 
March  31,  1974.  the  price  of  milk  shall  be 
s  upported  at  not  less  ttuin  85  per  centum  of 
t  tie  p&rtty  price  therefor." 

Sec.  2.  Section  401  (d)  of  tlie  Agricultural 
i  ,ct  of  1949  (7  U  S.C  1421  et  seq.)  is  amended 
I  y  Mldlug  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
4ew  sentence: 

Notwithstanding  the  first  sentence  of  this 
Aibsection.  the  Secretary  shall  adjust  the 
<  Lipport  price  of  milk  at  thre*  month  inter- 
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vals  during  its  marketing  year  in  order  to 
accurately  reflect  any  increase  In  the  parity 
price  of  milk  as  of  the  date  of  each  such  ad- 
justment when  compared  to  its  parity  price 
at  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year." 

HovsE  or  Rei>resent.\ttves, 
Washington,  DC,  February  I.  1973. 
Hon   Earl  But'.^, 

Sfrrt-tary,    US.    Dt  pnriment   of   Agriculture. 
Wa'ihinqton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secketaht:  I  am  writing  to  ask 
you  to  raise  the  dairy  price  support  level  to 
at  lea^t  85' .  of  parity  for  tlie  marketing  year 
begiiuxing  April  1.  1973,  and  I  encourage  you 
to  announce  that  declblon  well  before  the 
marketing  year  begins. 

In  my  Judgment,  an  increase  to  85 '7  of 
parity,  or  alx>ut  t5.76  per  hundredweight.  Is 
needed  if  t!ie  policy  of  the  Congre,46,  as  stated 
in  the  Agriculture  Act  of  194fl  as  amended, 
is  to  be  complied  with.  That  policy  states 
that: 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  assure  a 
stabilized  annital  production  of  adequate 
supplies  of  milk  and  dairy  product-s;  .  .  .  and 
to  stabilize  the  economy  of  dairy  farmers  at 
a  level  which  will  provide  a  fair  return  for 
their  labor  and  Investment  when  compared 
with  the  cocit  of  things  that  farmers  buy." 

You  are  aware,  I'm  sure,  of  the  tremendous 
increase  in  feed  costs  which  dairy  farmers 
faced  this  year — costs  far  in  excess  of  any 
gains  In  the  prices  they  received  for  their 
milk. 

In  Wisconsin,  for  ezan\ple.  the  price 
farmers  received  for  their  milk  increased 
from  $5.52  to  *6.00  per  hundredweight  from 
December,  1971  to  December,  1972.  an  in- 
crease of  about  9'.;.  But  during  that  time 
the  price  of  hay  has  increased  from  $21.50  to 
$33  a  ton,  or  about  53''  :  the  price  of  soy- 
bean meal  increased  from  $11240  to  $163.62 
a  ton  or  45'"; ;  and  the  price  of  com  Increased 
from  $1.10  to  $1.30  a  bushel,  or  about  I8'a. 

That  Increase  In  costs  has  caused  some 
dairymen  in  my  district  to  leave  dairy  farm- 
ing. Others  in  Wisconsin  and  elsewhere  are 
leaving  for  other  reasons,  Ju.=t  as  they  have 
been  for  years.  My  concern.  Mr.  Secretary.  Is 
that  If  we  do  not  keep  a  sufficient  number 
of  farmers  on  their  farms,  which  we  can  do 
by  giving  them  a  fair  price  for  their  product, 
there  could  be  a  serious  milk  shortage  with 
resultant  Increases  in  the  cost  of  dairy 
products. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  milk  supply  situa- 
tion is  not  something  which  should  be  taken 
lightly. 

Many  areas  now  are  reiving  nn  Wisconsin 
milk  to  fill  their  fluid  needs.  For  the  week 
ending  January  18,  1973,  for  example.  212 
loads  of  milk  of  about  47.000  pounds  each 
were  shipped  out  of  Wisconsin,  in  addition 
to  normal  loads  which  go  to  Illinois,  Ohio. 
Indiana,  liissouri  and  other  places.  This  is 
compared  with  31  out  of  rtate  spot  ship- 
ments this  time  a  year  ago.  And  becavuse  milk 
Is  being  shipped  out  of  staie  In  such  large 
quantities,  cheese  plants  In  Wisconsin  are 
having  a  difficult  time  purchasing  nillk  for 
manufacttiring  purposes. 

Ooremment  purchases  of  cheese  and  non- 
fat dry  milk  have  been  almost  nU  In  recent 
months.  And  we  In  Wisconsin  are  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  25  million  pounds  of  nonfat 
drj-  milk  were  imported  into  the  country 
above  the  normal  quota  because  the  demand 
was  gireat  and  the  supply  low. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  a  number  of  factors 
at  work  now  which  taken  together  could 
spell  trouble  for  the  consumer  In  future 
months.  The  number  of  dairy  farmers  con- 
tinue* to  decline  and  the  ntmiber  of  cows 
being  milked  is  decreasing.  The  cost  of  feed- 
ing them  has  increased  dramatically  and  the 
quality  of  the  forage  harvested  this  fall,  espe- 
cially In  the  midwest,  Is  not  good.  What 
thLs  means  is  that  prodvictlon  levels  could 
continue  to  fall,  as  they  did  tn  December, 
1972   as  compared   with   December.   1971.  If 
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production  does  fall  below  present  levels 
there  cotild  easily  be  Increased  prices  for  con- 
stimers  tn  future  months. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  consumers  should 
be  assured  an  adequate  supply  of  mlik  at  a 
reasonable  price.  There  should  be  no  question 
but  that  milk  will  be  available  on  the  grocery 
slielves. 

But  farmers  cannot  and  should  not  be 
expected  to  remain  in  business  unless  they 
can  be  assured  a  fair  price  for  tlteir  milk, 
and  I  don't  think  many  wiU  feel  so  assured 
unless  you  annouiKse  ikow  that  the  price 
support  level  for  the  coming  marketing  year 
will    be   at   least  86'c   of  parity. 

Mr.  Secretary,  he  Is  Indeed  foolish  who 
likens  cows  to  water  spigots — easily  turned 
on  and  off  when  the  need  for  liquid  refresh- 
ment arises.  To  be  sure  it  is  very  easy  to 
decrease  the  milk  supply  quickly.  If  farmers 
cannot  at  least  meet  their  costs  of  produc' 
tion.  they  can  simply  get  out  of  what  cau 
ouly  be  described  as  a  very  demanding  busi- 
ness. And  who  can  blame  them. 

But  increasing  the  milk  supply  Is  another 
ball  game  entirely.  It  cannot  be  done  easily 
or  quickly,  a  fact  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  when  looking  at  our  futtire  dairy 
needs  for  an  Increasingly  large  and  affluent 
society. 

So.  I  want  to  reiterate,  Mr.  Secretary,  that 
I  believe  you  should  Increase  the  support 
price  to  at  least  85 '<  of  parity  and  announce 
your  decision  to  do  bo  soon.  Such  a  decision 
v.-ould  be  fair  to  the  farmer  who  will  be 
assured  an  adequate  price  for  his  product, 
and  it  would  be  fair  to  the  oonmmer  who 
win  be  assured  an  adequate  eui^ly  of  nu- 
trious  milk,  cheese  and  other  dairy 
products. 

Siiicerelv  yours. 

David  R.   Obey, 
Afcmber  of  Congress. 


SOUTH  VIETNAM  IS  LUCKY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  SpeaJter.  the  fol- 
lowing article  presents  some  interesting 
analyses: 

I  From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Jan.  9,  1973) 

South  Vietnam  Is  Ltjckt 

<By  Donald  Kaul) 

I  ^-e  never  considered  myaelf  a  Buperpa- 
triot.  Oh,  I  may  get  a  little  misty-eyed  when 
I  hear  Anlt*  Bryant  sing  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  before  a  football  game,  but  who 
doesn't? 

Still,  I  mu&t  admU  to  getting  a  little  choked 
tip  whenever  I  think  of  what  we've  done  for 
South  Vietnam. 

Here  we  are,  the  richest,  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth — nay.  In  the  history  of  the 
earth — yet  we  have  taken  the  time  and 
troubleto  see  to  It  that  little  South  Vietnam 
has  not  become  a  fruit  of  aggression.  And 
a  lot  of  time  and  trouble  It's  been,  too. 

It  makes  you  proud  to  be  an  American, 
doesn't  it? 

I  Just  wish  we'd  had  the  advantages  of 
South  Vietnam  when  we  were  an  emerging 
nation. 

Imagine  what  it  might  have  been  like  if 
France,  for  example,  had  taken  us  under  her 
wing  during  our  revolutionary  war  and  done 
for  xis  what  we've  done  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese. This  is  what  it  might  have  been 
like: 

George  Washington,  canunander  of  the 
American  rerolatloaary  foreea,  la  at  the  Dela- 
ware River,  trying  to  learn  how  to  stand  up 
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In  a  rowboat,  when  a  messenger  rushes  up 
and  says: 

"Sir,  they've  Just  bombed  Philadelphia  to 
the  ground." 

"Damn  the  British!" 

"The  British  didn't  do  it.  sir,  the  French 
did.  General  Lafayette  said  It  was  the  only 
way  to  get  the  British  back  to  the  bargaining 
table  and  shorten  the  war." 

■Isn't  that  what  he  said  last  year  when 
he  burned  out  Baltimore?" 

"No  sir.  Baltimore  was  destroyed  in  order 
to  save  it.  If  you'll  remember." 

"Oh  yes,  I  keep  getting  those  towns  mi.\ed 
up.  What  city  did  he  reduce  to  rubiile  In 
order  to  see  the  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel?" 

"New  York,  sir.  But  we  evacuated  the  ci- 
vilian population  first." 

"Yes,  to  Philadelphia  as  I  recall.  Well.  I 
guess  you  can't  make  an  omelette  without 
breaking  a  few  cities.  Anyvyay,  we  still  have 
Boston." 

"Not  any  more.  General.  It  seems  that  the 
British  have  pacified  It." 

"Pacified?  That's  a  curious  term.  What  does 
It  mean?" 

"Pretty  much  the  same  as  seeing  the  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel." 

"Boston  gone?  That's  an  outrage!  The 
French  won't  take  this  lying  down." 

"They  haven't.  General  Lafayette  has  or- 
dered all  of  northern  Pennsylvania  burned  in 
retaliation." 

"Good  for  him!  It's  nice  to  have  allies  you 
can  count  on." 

"You  don't  have  to  worry  about  Lafayette, 
sir.  He  said  he  would  never  allow  France  to 
be  a  pitiful,  hopeless  giant  in  the  eyes  of 
the  free  world." 

"He  certainly  has  a  turn  of  phrase.  I  owe 
a  lot  to  that  man.  You  know,  that  crowd 
around  the  court  back  In  Prance  would  like 
him  to  get  rid  of  me." 

"You,  sir?  But  why?  You're  going  to  be 
the  father  of  our  country." 

"Oh,  It  has  to  do  with  some  nonsense  about 
me  owning  slaves  and  them  not  wanting 
France  to  go  around  propping  up  corrupt 
democracies.  They  want  Ben  Franklin  to  be 
the  father  of  this  country." 

"They're  Just  saying  that  because  Franklin 
speaks  French." 

"Possibly,  but  I'd  be  a  goner  If  It  weren't 
for  Lafayette.  That's  why  I  look  the  other 
way  when  he  shells  a  hospital  by  mistake 
or  wipes  out  a  village  of  civilians.  His  heart's 
In  the  right  place.  StUl  and  all.  If  we  ever  do 
win  this  miserable  war  and  I  get  to  be  the 
father  of  this  country,  do  you  know  the 
first  thing  I'm  going  to  do?" 

"No  sir." 

"Avoid  entangling  alliances." 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  BUILDING  AND 
CX>NSTRUCrnON  TRADES  COUNCIL 
RAPS  NIXON'S  PHASE  IH 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  January  24,  1973,  the  New 
Jersey  State  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Council's  executive  board 
adopted  a  very  hard-hitting  resolution 
dealing  with  phase  m. 

Mr.  Speaker,  workers  in  the  construc- 
tion unions  are  very  concerned,  and 
rightly  so,  that  phase  m  discriminates 
against  employees  of  these  trades. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  appear  follow- 
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ing  my  remarks.  I  urge  all  Members  of 
this  House  to  read  carefully  what  the 
building  and  trades  council  members  are 
saying. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution 

Whereas  President  Nixon  has  urged  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Act  to  defeat  the  efforts 
of  Organized  Labor  in  their  fight  for  fair 
wages  In  the  past,  and 

Whereas  in  Phase  m  he  openly  discrimi- 
nates against  the  Union  Construction  work- 
er, we,  the  New  Jersey  State  Building  and 
Construction   Trades   Council   resolve. 

That  we  will  actively  solicit  supp>ort  in  an 
effort  to  insure  that  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Act  not  be  extended  beyond  its  expiration 
date  of  April  30,  1973. 

The  present  Phase  III  of  Economic  Sta- 
bilization containing  mandatory  controls 
only  over  the  Construction  Industry,  means 
that  where  all  costs  and  standards  are  in- 
creasing. Construction  workers  will  be 
frozen,  so  that  of  all  the  workers  in  the 
country,  only  the  Construction  workers  will 
suffer  a  decreasing  standard  of  living. 

We  find  President  Nixon's  use  of  this  Act 
to  so  openly  discriminate  against  certain 
groups  is  Intolerable,  and  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  this  manner  under 
the  Act. 

Adopted  January  24,  1973  by  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Building  and 
Construction  Trades  Council. 


THE  WEEK  THAT  WAS 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
January  28,  1973,  our  former  colleague 
from  Michigan,  the  Honorable  August 
E.  Johansen,  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Dr.  Lester  O.  Schriver,  pastor  of  the  Mt. 
Dora,  Fla.,  Community  Congregational 
Church,  to  deliver  an  address  at  the 
regular  church  service. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  insert  Mr.  Johansen's  excellent  and 
timely  address  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

The   Week   That   Was — And   What   It   Can 
Mean 

"Or  what  king,  going  to  make  irar  against 
another  king,  sitteth  not  down  first,  and 
considereth  ichether  he  be  able  with  ten 
thousand  to  meet  him  that  cometh  against 
him  with  ttcenty  thousand? 

"Or  else,  while  the  other  is  yet  a  great  way 
off,  he  sendeth  an  ambassage,  and  desireth 
conditions  of  peace."  Luke  14:  31,  32. 

Thank  you.  Dr.  Shriver,  for  your  deep 
understanding  and  generous  confidence  in 
InvlOng  me  to  speak  on  this  historic  and 
solemn  occasion. 

Within  a  single  week  much  has  transpired 
to  stir  us  deeply,  to  challenge  us  to  most 
earnest  thought,  and  to  prompt  our  slncerest 
prayers. 

President  Nixon  has  been  Inaugurated  for 
his  second  and  final  term. 

Former  President  Johnson  has  died  and 
received  a  state  funeral,  leaving  us,  for  only 
the  fifth  time  In  our  history,  with  no  living 
former  Chief  Executive  to  remind  us  that  In 
our  Republic  strong  men  do  vrtlllngly  relin- 
quish great  power. 

In  Paris,  on  yesterday,  there  was  signed  an 
agreement  to  end  the  Viet  Nam  war. 

And  last  evening  the  guns,  for  the  most 
part,  fell  silent. 
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Now.  even  as  we  gather  here,  there  begins 
Implementation  of  the  agreement  .  .  .  the 
neutral  supervision  of  the  cease  fire  .  .  . 
military  disengagement  .  .  .  llberaJon  of 
war  prisoners  .  .  .  and  as  a  swift  token  of 
American  good  faith,  the  announcement  of 
Immediate  termination  of  the  draft. 

One  personal  word : 

As  you  said  to  me  so  generously  and  so 
perceptively.  Dr.  Schriver.  a  decade  of  service 
in  the  Cont'ress  of  the  United  States  (even 
though  it  ended  an  unbelievable  eight  year; 
ago)  still  gives  me  a  sense  of  personal  in- 
volvement in  the  events  which  converged  so 
dramatically  this  past  week. 

It  is  a  sense  of  involvemont  In  terms  of 
many  personal  associations,  memories,  emo- 
tions, and  deeply  held  convictions. 

And  it  is  from  these  convictions  that  I 
speak  today,  in  the  hope  my  words  will  some- 
how address  themselves  usefully  to  your  sense 
of  involvement  in  the  present  course  of  hu- 
man events 

I  speak  to  you  on  the  t^plc  and  thtnie — 
"The-,^Week    "That    Was— And    What    It    Can 

In  our  setting  of  uncertainties  today  there 
are  some  sure  verities.  Tliere  are  some  words 
th.it  must  be  said  and  deeply,  earnestly 
meant. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God  for  what  is,  to  this  moment. 
the  favorable  consequence  of  the-week-that- 
was;  thanksgiving  also  for  the  promise  of 
further  good  which  may  ensue. 

There  must  be  "iionor  to  whom  honor  i-s 
due" — including  honor  to  our  servant  and 
God's,  (fallible  as  are  all  men,  but  totally 
dedicated  I  Richard  Nixon,  and  to  his  im- 
mediate predecessors,  and  to  all  who  have 
labored  with  them. 

There  must  be  a  prayer  for  all  in  authority 
in  our  land  and  in  the  other  lands  so  long 
troubled  by  this  war,  that  their  hearts  may 
be  impelled  to  peace  and  mercy,  and  their 
minds  directed  to  Justice  and  human 
brotherhood. 

There  must  be  "honor  to  whom  honor  Is 
due"  for  those  of  our  Armed  Forces — llvinp 
and  dead — who  fought  not  alone  a  war.  but 
frustration  and  unprecedented  temptations, 
and  who  must  more  than  once  have  won- 
dered whether  their  own  home  front  was 
waging  war  against  them  as  well 

There  must  be  special  mention  of  a  pres- 
ent paradox — more  poignant  than  usual  be- 
cause of  the  cruel  uncertainties  as  to  the 
fate  of  American  prisoners  of  war  and  miss- 
ing In  action. 

We  forget,  sometimes,  that  while  there  is. 
as  written  of  old,  "a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time 
to  laugh;  a  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to 
dance,"  in  ctirrent  circumstances  the  identi- 
cal same  time  and  season  brings  for  some 
laughter  and  dancing,  and  for  others  tears 
and  deepest  agony. 

Tills  time  of  glorious  home-coming  for 
many  will  be  for  others  the  very  moment  of 
discovery  that  for  them  and  their  loved  one 
there  Is  to  be  no  home-coming  at   all 

Let  those  who  rejoice  have  a  special  com- 
passion for  those  who  grieve:  and  grant,  O 
Lord,  to  those  who  mourn,  the  grace  to  fore- 
swear bitterness. 

And  now,  with  regard  to  the-week-that- 
was,  and  what  It  can  mean.  I  address  myself 
briefly  to  three  points. 

1.    THE     WEEK    that    WA.=     CAN     MEAN    THE     OP- 
POETUNrtT    FOR    A    FRESH    START 

A  fresh  start,  certainly,  for  America  Per- 
haps (and  we  would  hope)  for  Viet  Nam  and 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  this  sense  we  can,  I  think,  properly  de- 
scribe the  events  of  the-week-that-was  as — 
to  use  a  term  favorite  with  Winston  Church- 
ill— a  climacteric. 

Even  In  ancient  days  It  was  recognized 
that  leadership  entailed  an  obligation  to,  and 
a  presumption  of,  prudence  and  realism  In 
the  words  of  my  text : 
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"What  king,  going  to  make  war  against  an- 
her  king,  sltteth  not  down  first,  and  con- 
lUeth  whether  he  be  able  .  . 
It  is  the  peculiar  aiid  blessed  feature  of  our 
tiiation  today,  in  consequence  of  tbe-week- 
lai-was,  that  our  Amertcan  leadersliip— 
■  d  our  people — lia\  e  a  rare  opportunity  for  a 
cond  time  to  sit  down  arid  coiuvUt  ...  a 
lance  to  start  anew. 

I  offer  this  estimate  and  Judgment  on  the 

of  one  preeminent  fact,  though  there 

be  subsidiary  ones,  that  we  are  in  truUi 

entangled  and   disengaged   from  the  war 

Viet  Nam. 

Now  I  can  be  harshly  realLstic  with  the  best 

them,  but  I  believe  tlie  disengagement  is 

closest  tiling  to  a  certainty  in  the  welter 

events  we  call  the-week-that-was. 

True,  the  peace  we  hail  today  Is  a  fragile 

precarious  one.  especially  for  sirii'e-toru 

Nam. 

Our   hopes   for   world   peace   can   turn   to 

hes  lu  our  mouth  if  good   faith  conmiil- 

ents    by   Communist    leaders    (or   otliers) 

betrayed  or  if  expediency  dictates  bonve 

arp   change   in  the   Communist   attitudes 

policies  of  the  moment. 
I  know  aU  of  that.  But  I  believe  America 
achieved  already  enough  in  the  tortuou.-s 
gotlations   to   offer   the  oi){)ori\iniry  for  a 
w  start. 

The  chance  ior  such  a  fresh  start  is  not  a 
guarantee  that  that  there  will  be  one  .  .  . 
that  it  will  be  the  right  oiie. 
And  certainly  it  will  not  be  e.isy.  iu  any 
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A  nation  does  not  recover,  automatically 

instantly,  from  the  traumatic  experience 

being  Involved  iu  a  war  which  a  substan- 

share  of   those   in  leadership  positions 

d  many  of  our  citizen.';  regard  and  describe 

not    worth   the    cobt  ...  or    totally    iin- 

(a  Judgment  I  totally  reject)   ...  or 

u^ne  of  our  concern  ...  or  poorly  conceived 

executed  as  to  strategy  or  tactics. 

History  alone  can  render  tlie  Judgments  on 

ese  tragic  and  divisive  issues.  To  endlessly 

etiash  and  agitate   these  questions  at  this 

inctiure  could  Jeopardize  or  forfeit  our  op- 

pc  rtunity  to  start  anew,  and  on  a  sounder 

f  c  }Ung. 

ret  in  facing  our  new  chance,  let  us  recog- 

and  benefit  from  known  errors  insofar 

it  will  help  us  make  our  new  start  not  a 

start. 
LiBt  us  acknowledge  and  benefit  from  errors 
as  an   exercise    iu   self-flagellation  .  .  . 
for  the  sake  of  recriminations  or  fruit - 
reproaches  .  .  .  but  so  that  our  counsels 
our  commitments  in  the  days  ahead  may 
wiser  and  the  more  righteous. 
{There  Is  nothing — and  on  this  I  feel  very 
ti  ongly  Indeed — there  Is  nothing  more  de- 
to  national  morale,  or  to  repentance 
prfaductlve  of  reform,  or  to  the  prospects  of 
new  and  better  start,  than  obsessive  pre- 
occupation with  a  supposed  collective  "iia- 
<  inal  guilt." 
a  passing  I  offer  one  other  Incidental  ob- 
vation:  Perhaps  in  the  days  ahead  we  will 
a  clearer  Insight  Into  the  question  of 
1  lether.  as  has  been  so  constantly  reiterated. 
dlTlsiveness    in    our    country   has   been 
totally  the   by-product   of   the   war  and   'ts 
fr^trations  ...  or    whether.    In    some    fn- 
at  least,  the  war  has  been  an  excuse 
a  device  for  deliberately  contrived  divisive- 
exploited   by  enemies   of   our   country. 
rn  and  domestic. 
!n  any  event  there  is  promise  of  something 
a  promise  of  a  better  start.  It  seems 
me,  In  the  torching  incWent  that  followed 
state    funeral    for   Lyndon    Johnson.    A 
K-h»lred.  <lenim-g»rt>ed  young  man  came 
to  Ml*.  JohiMon  in  the  Capttol  Rotanda 
Lady  Bird  Tislted  with  old  Washington 
isnda  and  said  to  her — "I  apologize." 
rhe  opporUialty   for  a   Ircah   atari  must 
*«'^^>ptt<i  aad  exploited  la  jwat  ctieli  a 
ap^rU  tit  hotiesty  aod  huoalllty  U  ita  pot«a- 
Is  are  to  be  realized. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  ia  wisdom  and  realism,  of  course,  to 
discipline  our  hopes  for  peace,  for  a  better 
era  iu  world  affairs,  and  a  greater  chance  of 
Justice  and  good  will. 

But  as  we  discipline  our  hopes  with  pru- 
dent realism  and  caution,  let  us  not  ourselves 
tarnish  those  hopes  with  the  corrosive  acids 
of  cynicism  or  tiie  sneering  reiteration  of 
past  Jeremiads  and  accusing  lamentations. 

We  are  disentangled  and  disengaged.  And 
so  we  have,  let  us  never  forget,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  new  and  better  start. 

n.    THE   WTEK.  THAT  WAS  CAN  MFAN  THE  OPPO«- 

Timrrr  to  arcovER  the  coirRACE  to  be  stroijg 

Ti;e  problem  of  the  king  in  our  text  arose 
from  his  comparative  weakness.  It  was  ex- 
pressed In  the  qxiestion: 

"Whether  he  be  able  with  ten  thousand  to 
meet  him  that  conieth  against  him  witli 
tw*»nty  thousand  " 

In  large  measure  our  problem,  on  the 
other  hand,  Is  not  lack  of  power,  actual  or 
pf)tential;  rather  it  is  that  we  are  some- 
times intimidated  by  the  enormiry  of  po'.rer 
in  our  hands  In  this  awesome  nuclear  age. 

And  it  is  sometimes  al.so  because  we  lack 
the  understanding,  the  skill,  the  will  or  the 
cnint^  to  mus*er  and  use  our  .strength  iu 
les.=i  spectacular  and  horrendou.s  form  and 
manner,  in  behalf  of  freedom  and  Justice. 

.\nd  sometimes  we  he.=;ltate  to  use  the 
le-^ser  forms  of  force  lest  it  trigger  the  cata- 
strophic forms— though  Mr.  Nixon,  it  seems 
to  me.  has  demonstrated  that  this  Is  an  un- 
likely sequence. 

Ill  any  cR.se  I  am  concerned  by  those 
who  seem  to  deny  or  brush  aside  any  moral 
obligation  to  use  power  in  defen.se  of  the 
weak,  the  threatened,  and  against  the  de- 
stroyers and  enslavers.  I  stlfl  believe  it  is 
q'.ilte  one  thing,  morally,  for  the  policeman 
to  carry  p.nd  If  need  be  use  his  gun.  quite 
another  for  a  bandit  or  a  hijacker  to  do  .so. 

I  am  much  concerned  that  we  not  jlekl 
to  fiiture  pressures,  which  may  intensify  in 
the  days  ahead,  In  support  of  the  ultiniate 
pacifism  in  America  wliich  would  indiscrim- 
inately and  unilaterally  strip  us  of  power 
or  the  -liipacity  for  power,  miUtary  and 
otherwl.<^e.  In  The  world  of  still  basically  undi- 
minished hos'.Ility. 

It  was  not  President  Nixon,  but  President 
Kennedy,  who  said,  speaking  of  "those  na- 
tions who  would  make  themselves  our 
adversary:  ' 

We  dare  not  tempt  them  with  weakae.ss.  ' 

Let  me  put  it  another  way  and  very  simply : 
When  freedom,  and  Justice,  and  righteous- 
ness lack  the  courage  to  be  strong.  It  is 
inevitable  that  the  opposing  forces  will  soon 
take  the  command. 

Now  In  recovering  the  courage  to  be  siron?, 
we  need  to  understand  that  strength  In 
world  affairs  has  dimensions  far  broader 
than  military  force  alone. 

I  believe  th.it  diplomacy  can  be  a  source 
of  strength  if  we  have  the  courage  to  use 
ii,  in  Use  procei>s  of  what  President  Elsen- 
hower called  "waging  peace." 

For  the  king  in  our  text,  the  resort  to 
diplomacy  was  prompted  by  recognized 
^eaknees — 

While  Uie  other  it  yet  a  great  way  ofT. 
he  sendeth  an  ambassage.  and  desireth  condl- 
tioos  of  peace." 

I  believe  the  diplomacy  we  have  lately  been 
practicing  is  the  diplomacy  of  strength  aad 
Can  extend  and  expand  tlie  dimension  of 
power  for  peace  with  Justice. 

And  in  this  particul.TT  I  have  in  mind  the 
direct  cutumunications  with  Ifoscow  and  Pe- 
king, the  projected  global  balance  of  power, 
and  tlM  application  of  what  Mr.  Nixon  caTs 
the  policy  of  linkage.  Another  generatloti 
called  it  the  principle  of  quid  pro  quo,  and 
some  tee  it  as  simply  "yankee  trading." 

In  any  event.  In  this  and  In  other  areas 
of  potential  power,  let  us  have  the  ooiu-age 
once  again  to  be  strong. 
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tn.  THE  WEEK  THAT  WAS  CAN  MEAN  THE  BEDIS- 
tOVERY  OF  THE  VITAL  VHITUE  Or  SEU-HELP 

In  President  Nitvon's  Inaugural  Address  he 
seemed  to  offer  double  promise  of  such  a 
rediscovery. 

He  said : 

"Let  us  encourage  Individuals  at  home  and 
nations  abroad  to  do  more  for  themselves  and 
decide  more  for  themselves." 

And  he  amplified  that  statement,  lu  each 
particular. 

In  the  international  field — 

"We  shaU  do  our  share  In  defending  peace 
and  freedom  in  the  world.  But  we  shall  ex- 
pect others  to  do  their  share. 

"The  time  has  passed  when  America  will 
make  every  other  nation's  conflict  our  own,  or 
make  ever,  other  nation's  future  our  respon- 
:;!bility." 

And.  I  would  interject,  the  process  we  now 
know  as  Vietiianiizatiou  offers  a  promishig 
clue  as  to  how  we  may  help  other  nations  to 
help  themselves  in  the  matter  of  national  de- 
fense without  the  type  of  total  Involvement 
v.e  incurred  in  Viet  Nam.  If,  as  I  believe  the 
record  demonstrates,  it  helps  us  get  out  of 
the  mess  even  as  it  helps  the  smaller  coiui- 
iry  to  help  Itself,  perhaps  It  can  hereafter 
help  lieep  us  out  of  the  mess  while  still 
coming  to  the  aid  of  beleaguered  victims  oi 
at^res.siou. 

And  here  at  home  President  Nixon  made  a 
parallel  plea  for  the  principle  of  self-help; 

"In  our  own  Uves,  let  each  of  us  ask — not 
Just  what  will  government  do  for  me,  but 
wiiat  can  I  do  for  myself?" 

This  is  a  doctrine  of  self-reliance  and  vol- 
untarism not  only  of  the  iitdividual  as  one 
against  the  world,  but  of  individuals  func- 
tioning in  voluntary  collective  effort.  Tlil.; 
latter,  by  the  way,  is  the  best  antidote  for 
ilie   ominous  collectivism  of  government. 

I  have  said  something  before,  on  other  oc- 
casions, which  I  repeat  now. 

I  have  always  been  impressed  by  the  prox- 
imity (oiily  three  verses  i^art,  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians)  of  the  seemlngly 
coutradictory  but  actually  complementary 
Uijuuctions. 

"Every  man  shall  bear  his  own  burden." 
aixi— 

•  Bear  ye  one  another's  btuden." 

Vital  and  essential  as  they  are — these  two 
admonitions  are  not  quite  enough. 

If  we  are  not  to  delude  ourselves  into  trying 
to  play  God  in  our  world  .  .  .  and  If  we  ara 
not  to  succumb  to  the  despair  that  biunai) 
failures  so  often  produce,  we  must  mo\e  on.; 
further  step  beyond  these  two  guiding  prin- 
ciples. 

And  no  more  so  than  in  our  quest  for 
peace  on  earth  and  brotherlMX>d  among  man- 
kind. 

And  so  I  add,  for  Just  such  contingency. 
the  third  closely  related  admonition  of  Holy 
Writ — the  sununons  to  faith: 

"Cast  thy  burdens  upon  the  l£td." 
And  upon  this  trilogy  of  complete  wisdom 
for  the  children  of  men,  let  ns  rely  as  tbo 
promise  and  tlie  realities  of  the  week-that- 
\\as  unfold  before  us. 


NATIONAL  FREEDOM  DAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF   NTW   TOKX 
IN   IHE  ROUSE  OP  RKPRBSEKTAltVES 

Mondap,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Ur.  6pe«ka-.  this  past 
Thursday  w«  celebrated  National  Free- 
ckKn  Day.  At  thia  Ume  I  would  like  to 
call  the  aMeniion  ot  my  eoUeacnes  to  a 
iM-oject  whkdi  typifies  the  troe  spirit  of 
freedom.  Fordham  Univentty's  Young 
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Americans  for  Freedom  Chapter,  follow- 
ing the  completion  of  an  intensive  peti- 
tion campaign,  has  successfully  institut- 
ed the  first  POW  scholarship  for  the 
child  of  an  American  prisoner  of  war. 
Tiie  scholarship  program,  which  will  go 
into  effect  in  the  winter  semester  of 
1973,  was  passed  unanimously  by  the 
school's  board  of  trustees  on  December 
19. 1972. 

Iji  addition  to  Uie  YAF,  several  other 
Fordham  University  campus  groups  lent 
their  support  to  the  successful  petition 
drive;  they  include  the  Circle  K  Club, 
the  Pershing  Rifles  Club  and  the  Young 
American  Club. 

Charles  Ferrlgno,  president  of  the  YAF 
and  the  coordinator  of  the  drive,  was  pri- 
marily responsible  for  this  scholarship 
award.  He  kept  the  petition  drive  free 
of  any  partisan  politics  and  conducted 
the  entire  effort  out  of  a  sense  of  hu- 
manitarian concern  for  the  families  of 
the  captured  men.  rordl;..m  University 
and  particularly  Mr.  FL.iiyio  are  to 
be  coixunended  for  this  outstanding 
achievement.  The  time  is  long  overdue 
for  Americans  to  respcHid  in  a  tangible, 
meaningful  way  to  the  call  of  the  Amer- 
ican prisoner  of  war  and  the  needs  of  his 
family. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  commemoration 
of  National  Freedom  Day  in  the  future 
will  be  marked  by  such  successful  and 
meaningful  programs  as  that  recently  in- 
stituted at  Fordham  University. 


THE  AMNESTY  ISSUE 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLiN 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
James  R.  Miller,  a  second-year  student 
at  the  University  of  San  Diego,  has  writ- 
ten a  sophisticated  analysis  of  the  am- 
nesty issue  that  belies  his  youth  and  rela- 
tive inexperience. 

Regardless  of  how  we  feel  about  this 
emotionally  charged  problem,  we  are 
fast  reaching  a  point  where  it  must  be 
resolved,  one  way  or  another.  The  war  is 
over,  insofar  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, and  something  must  be  done  to 
repatriate  the  upward  of  70,000  young 
Americans  who  have  fled  the  country  to 
escape  the  draft. 

Mr.  Miller  believes  that  Congress 
should  take  a  leading  role  id.  determining 
whatever  conditions  must  be  met  by  those 
seeking  amnesty.  He  takes  as  his  text  the 
amnesty  bills  offered  by  our  colleagrues. 
Congressman  Koch  and  Senator  Taft. 
In  my  view,  both  these  proposals  have 
much  to  recommend  them;  each  would 
require  draft  evaders  to  fulfill  a  compa- 
rable national  service  obligation  in  order 
to  obtain  remission. 

The  Miller  paper  was  prepared  for  the 
December  issue  of  the  San  Diego  Law 
Review,  a  quarterly  pobUshed  by  the 
University  of  Saa  Diego  School  of  Law. 
But  it  is  timelier  than  ever  today,  and 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  commend  it  wholeheartedly  to  the  at- 
tention of  oui-  colleagues : 

Amnesty   for  D»Arr  Evadebs? 
(By  James  Robert  Miller) 

THE    PROPOSED   LECl.SI.ATION    OF   SFN.\TOR   RriHf  RT 
TAI-T.    JR.    AND  CONGRF..S,SMAN    EDWARD    Ki'KH 

/.  Introdtiction 

Just  as  the  pemagon  has  formulated  con- 
tingency plans  for  the  return  of  the  POW  s 
Congress  must  give  thouglit  to  preparing  the 
structure  by  which  amnesty  will  lie  granted. 
I  c«n  only  hope  that  such  a  plan  will  not  seelc 
punishment  or  retribution,  but  has  as  its 
guide  compassion.  Valerie  M.  Kui>hner,  wife 
of  a  prisoner  of  war. 

A  dilemma  confroiiUug  the  United  Slates 
as  the  war  in  Vietnam  de-escalates  is  what  is 
to  be  done  with  those  young  American  men 
who,  for  reasons  of  conscience,  bad  advice, 
or  whatever,  chose  illegal  alternatives  to  mili- 
tary service  in  that  war.  To  resolve  this  dilem- 
ma, legislation  has  been  introduced  into  both 
houses  of  Congress  which  wo\ild  grant 
amnesty  to  tliose  men  who  evaded  the  Selec- 
tive Service  law  during  the  course  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  motivation  upon  which  the  legisla- 
tion is  founded  entails  a  compassionate  de- 
sire to  reunite  these  young  men  with  their 
families,  communities,  and  coiuitry.  The  leg- 
islators who  support  the  amnesty  proposals 
challenge  the  nation  to  be  "strong  enough  to 
be  compassionate  and  tjnderstandlng.  .  .  ." 
They  argue  that  the  means  for  displaying  this 
compassion  Is  amnesty.  The  amnesty  need 
not,  however,  be  proposed  out  oi  "remorse  or 
of  sympathy.  It  would  simply  be  offering  a 
practical  solution  to  what  Is  or  should  be  a 
national  concern  .  .  .."  the  healing  of  our 
national  wounds.  It  Is  a  means  of  restoring 
"harmony  to  our  society  and  unity  to  our  na- 
tion" by  returning  potentially  valuable  citi- 
zens to  work  toward  Its  progress  and  develop- 
ment while  offering  to  the  nation's  youth  a 
demonstration  of  humanity  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  questions  which  must  be  answered 
aflfirmatlvely  following  this  most  divisive  war 
are  whether  the  nation  ■nill  offer  the  draft 
evader  the  "opportunity  to  be  reunified  with 
our  American  society"  and  whether  the  na- 
tion "wants  to  offer  reconcUiation  to  a  gen- 
eration of  yoking  Aniericaus." 

//.  The  e-itent  of  the  problem 

On  March  fl,  1972,  Senator  Taft  demon- 
strated the  extent  of  the  draft  resistance 
movement  In  this  country  by  presenting  fig- 
in-es  to  Congress  showing  five  himdred  draft 
"reslsters"  In  federal  prisons,  an  additional 
3900  under  federal  Indictment,  and  perhaps 
70,000  young  Americans  living  abroad  to 
avoid  the  draft.  Others  have  placed  the  num- 
ber of  "registers"  living  abroad  as  high  as 
100,000  but  have  faUed  to  distinguish  be- 
tween draft  evaders  and  deserters  from  the 
armed  forces.  More  conservative  estimates 
discount  those  figures  as  being  far  too  ex- 
cessive, even  If  deserters  are  included. 

There  Is  simply  no  accurate  guide  to  the 
number  of  draft  evaders.  This  is  partially  due 
to  two  factors:  the  natxire  of  the  problem 
of  determining  exactly  how  many  men  have 
failed  to  perform  a  positive  duty  of  registra- 
tion with  the  Selective  Service  and  a  lack  of 
precision  In  the  use  of  the  term  "draft 
evader"  which  Is  here  defined  as  one  who 
has  refused  to  register  with  the  Selective 
Service  System  or  has  refused  induction  Into 
the  armed  forces.  But  the  figures  used  by 
many  when  discussing  "draft  reslsters"  also 
Include  dejserters  from  the  armed  forces  as 
well  as  men  who  have  duly  registered  with 
Selective  Service  System,  but  then  fearing  the 
draft,  have  fled  the  country  or  gone  Into  hid- 
ing while  In  fact  they  have  never  been  called 
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for  induction  and  have  not  committed  the 
offense  of  refusing  Induction 

While  it  is  apparent  that  the  cIrk.';  of  draft 
e-ftders  numt>ers  in  the  thousands,  manv 
more  of  our  citizens  are  affected  than  anv 
estimate  of  the  number  of  evaders  alone 
can  reveal.  Any  realistic  measurement  of 
the  division  and  alienation  created  by  the 
problem  must  include  the  number  of  wive?;, 
relatives,  ar.d  friends  who  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  xhe  men  or  who  have  followed 
them  into  exile.  Indeed,  the  dilemma  Is  a 
"major  phenomenon,  and  a  deeply  tragic 
one." 

In  a  real  .sense  the  actual  numbers  become 
iinmaiorial  when  it  ;s  fully  realized  thai  a 
great  many  Americans  chose  prison  or  exile 
rather  than  involvement  in  a  long  and  di- 
visive war.  Many  more  who  wish  to  see  their 
return  and  an  end  to  the  alienation  have  been 
left  behind.  The  evader  has  thtis  become  a 
symtxil  to  many  of  the  divisior.s  In  this 
country:  his  return  is  seen  us  a  chance  for 
reconciliation.  In  direct  contrawlictlon  to  this 
need  and  desire  fo-  reunification  Is  the  fact 
that  the  present  impact  of  the  law  con- 
st itute.s  an  effective  bar  to  the  return  of  tlie 
evader. 

ill.  Congressional  action  oh  amnt-'ly? 

If  amnesty  is  to  be  granted  to  the  draft 
evaders  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the  question 
remains  from  what  authority  should  the 
amnesty  come?  TTiere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  President  has  the  power  to  errant  amnesty 
Tlie  precedents  for  presidential  action  are 
numerous.  Presidential  action  is  indeed  pos- 
sible as  President  Nixon  has  indicated  that 
he  favors  some  form  of  amnesty:  however, 
accepting  the  rationale  for  amnesty  as  being 
a  desire  to  reimify  the  country,  consre.s.slonal 
action  is  more  desirable.  The  debate  con- 
cerning the  war  in  Vietnam  has  often  in- 
volved cliarges  of  over  use  and  mlsusf>  of 
prcsideinial  power  coupled  with  a  failure  to 
consult  with  Congress.  This  opinion  amons,' 
many  has  added  to  the  divisions  In  the  coun- 
try and  has  resulted  In  much  bitter  crituism 
directed  at  the  personality  In  the  White 
House. 

Tlie  reuniflcntlon  of  the  nation  wot.Id  be 
better  served  by  congressional  action  which 
v.oi;ld  be  a  more  broadly  based  demonstra- 
tion of  a  bi-parti.san  effort  to  heal  the  .soci- 
ety's wounds.  Tlie  power  of  Congress  to  so 
act  Is.  however,  less  apparent  than  the  presi- 
dential authority  becau.se  there  are  lewer 
precedents;  but  precedents  Bupportlng  am- 
nesty legislation  by  Congress  do  exist,  and 
the  courts  have  affirmed  the  existence  of  such 
power. 

In  Broken  v.  Walker  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  "altiiough  the  Constitution  \esis 
iu  the  President  power  to  grant  reprieves  and 
pardons  .  .  .  (that)  power  has  never  been 
held  to  take  from  Congress  the  power  to  pass 
acts  of  general  amnesty."  It  is  admitted  that 
the  Coiistltution.ll  power  of  the  President 
cannot  be  "limited"  by  leelslatlve  action,  but 
neither  Is  that  p>ower  exclusive  on  the  subject 
of  amnesty.  It  is  a  power  which  is  concur- 
rent with  Congress. 

Tl^  Con^jress  has  exercised  this  power  i>n 
occasion  and  has  thereby  established  suf- 
ficient precedent*.  In  1865  Congress  p.issseil  a 
conditional  amnesty  wherein  it  permitted 
deserters  from  the  military  during  the  CivU 
War  to  return  to  service  within  sixty  days 
without  punishment,  or  thereafter  fate  the 
usual  penalties  for  desertion.  In  1872  the 
legislature  again  acted  with  amnesty  for 
many  former  rebels  of  the  Civil  War  by  lift- 
ing the  p<4itlcal  restrictions  Imposed  on  ihem 
by  the  Fourteenth  Article  of  Aroendmenu 
of  the  Constitution.  Ttiat  amnesty,  by  ex- 
cluding certain  persons,  narrowed  the  class 
affected,  but  It  neverthelew  granted  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  to  manv  former  rebels. 
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In  1884  Congress  granted  further  amnesty 
lb  more  former  confederates  by  allowing 
t  leir  service  on  Juries  and  In  civil  offices. 
It  again  acted  in  1896  to  repeal  the  sanctions 
s  gainst  former  rebels  which  had  denied  them 
s  ppointments  to  military  commissions.  The 
1  ist  of  the  Civil  War  related  congressional 
a  mnesties  was  enacted  in  1898  by  the  Uni- 
tersal  Amnesty  Act  of  June  6,  which  re- 
r  loved  all  sanctions  against  all  former  rebels. 
r:turnlng  them  to  complete  status  as  citi- 
^ns. 

It  Is  significant  to  emphasize  that  Con- 
gress took  an  eminent  rdle  in  ihe  granting  of 
a  mnesties  in  the  post  Civil  War  era  when  na- 
t  onal  divisions  were  most  severe.  Those 
a  mnesties  were  intended  to  heal  the  social 
V  ounds  and  reunify  the  country.  Although 
t  le  congressional  precedents  are  not  so 
r  umerous  as  those  involving  .he  presidential 
p  Dwer  to  grant  amnesty,  clearly  Congress 
d  3es  have  the  power  to  act  when  the  cir- 
c  imstances  warrant.  The  need  at  this  time 
fi  ir  an  amnesty  to  be  granted  in  a  unifying. 
b  ^-partisan  manner,  requires  congressional 
action. 

IV.  The  proposed  legislation 
"I^e  Conditional  Amnesty  of  Senator  Taft 
On  December  14.  1971.  Senator  Robert  Taft, 
J{.  (R.  Ohio)  Introduced  S.  3011.  entitled 
7h.e  Amnesty  Act  of  1972.  as  a  bill  to  offer 
ci  inditlonal  amnesty  to  those  '(WJho  have 
f I  iled  or  refused  to  register  for  the  draft  or 
w  ho  have  failed  or  refused  induction.  .  .  ." 
T  tie  senator  prefaced  the  introduction  of  the 
le  gislatlon  with  remarks  reminding  his  col- 
ic agues  that: 

"America  is  a  strong  country.  America  !s 
good  country.  And  I  believe  that  America 
the  type  of  country  which  will  give  these 
y^ung  men  an  opportunity  to  be  reunited 
the  land  of  their  birth  by  making  valu- 
and  positive  contributions  to  our  na- 
tional lUe.- 

The  Amnesty  Act  of  1972  would  apply  to 
who  have  evaded  the  draft  after  Au- 
4,  1964.  and  would  specifically  exclude 
deserters  whom  Senator  Taft  believes  must 
dealt  with   In  other  ways  because   they 
broken  a  formal  oath   to  the  United 
and  because  to  pardon  them  would 
gieatly  disrupt  the  armed  forces. 

S.   3011   proposes   amnesty   for   those   who 
certain    conditions.    The    conditions 
require  that  the  evader  present  him- 
wlthln  one  year  of  enactment  to  the 
ai^minlstratlve  control  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
.  or  other  presldentlally  designated  offi- 
.  for  three  years  of  alternate  service  to 
United  States  either  in  the  military  or  in 
:lvllian  pursuit  such  as  Volunteers  In  Serv- 
to  America    (VISTA),   a   Public   Health 
or  Veterans'  Administration  hospital, 
"other  Federal  service."  The  choice   be- 
sfeen  military  or  civilian  service  would  be 
by  the  evader  who  presumably  would 
allowed  some  discretion  as  to  his  specific 
of  endeavor  and  location  of  service  sub- 
to    administrative    direction    based    on 
national  needs  and  the  applicant's  particular 
Is.  He  would  serve  at  the  lowest  pay  scale. 
S.  3011  would  also  release  from  prison  any 
serving  a  sentence  for  ex'asion  subject 
his  meeting  the  conditions  of  amnesty. 
w|th  the  provision  that  his  time  of  alternate 
:e  would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
ne  already  served  In  prison,  with  a  maxi- 
m  reduction  of  two  years. 
This  proposal  would  not,  however,  grant 
aijinesty  In  the  same  manner  in  which  Con- 
acted  In  the  post  CivU  War  era.  The 
actual  act  of  pardon  would  remain  a  function 
the  President,  with  S.  3011  serving  tech- 
1  :ally  only  to  express  the  'sense  of  the  Con- 
It  would  be  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
the  President  grant  amnesty  to  those 
of  the  class  evaders  who  within  one 
tr  of  enactment  agree  to  serve  their  nation 
some  form  of  alternate  service  and  then 
cdmplete  that  service.  The  proposal  Is  thus  an 
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exercise  of  congressional  authority  coupled 
with  a  recognition  of  presidential  power  and 
seeks  to  involve  both  branches  of  government 
In  any  grant  of  amnesty. 

Although  no  specific  provision  is  included 
In  the  bill  which  would  require  tliat  the 
amnesty  be  granted  only  after  the  cessation 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  it  is  inherent  in  the 
proposal  that  the  amnesty  would  not  be 
granted  until  the  completion  of  the  alternate 
service  and  the  meeting  of  all  conditions. 
TThus.  for  the  vast  majority  of  evaders,  the 
amnesty  would  not  be  granted  for  a  mini- 
mum of  three  years  after  enactment,  and  for 
those  relatively  few  who  have  served  in  prison 
for  two  or  more  years,  amnesty  would  follow 
no  earlier  than  one  year  after  enactment. 
Given  these  time  elements,  and  the  an- 
nounced policy  of  the  Nixon  administration 
to  disengage  from  the  war.  it  would  appear 
unlikely  that  amnesty  would  be  granted  be- 
fore the  end  of  significant  American  Involve- 
ment In  Vietnam. 

The  Conditional  Amnesty  of  Congressman 
Koch  " 

On  January  18,  1972.  Congressman  Edward 
Koch  (D.-N.Y. )  displayed  bi-partisan  sup- 
port for  conditional  amnesty  for  draft  evad- 
ers by  introducing  H.R.  12417.  The  Congress- 
man summarized  his  position  by  stating 
that: 

"It  is  time  that  our  country  put  aside  Its 
differences  and  lay  to  rest  the  acrimony  that 
has  consumed  us.  Instituting  this  condition- 
al amnesty  that  demands  some  compromise 
from  everyone  would  be  a  step  In  this  direc- 
tion." 

H.R.  12417  Is  essentially  identical  to  S. 
3011  In  that  It  calls  for  alternate  service  for 
draft  evaders  as  a  condition  for  receiving 
amnesty  from  the  President.  A  significant 
difference  Is  that  Congressman  Koch  pro- 
poses only  two  years  of  alternate  service  be- 
lieving this  to  be  appropriate  because  two 
years  Is  the  length  of  service  presently  re- 
quired of  conscientious  objectors. 

An  evader  who  has  served  time  in  prison 
could  have  his  alternate  service  time  reduced 
by  up  to  one  year,  leaving  him  a  minimum 
of  one  year  of  service  as  is  required  under  S. 
3011. 

V.  Conclusions 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  Interests  of  na- 
tional harmony  and  social  reunification 
could  well  be  served  by  the  granting  of 
amnesty  to  those  young  Americans  who 
chose  Illegal  alternatives  to  service  In  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  Legislation  which  would 
establish  the  framework  in  which  amnesty 
could  be  granted  has  been  Introduced  Into 
Congress.  It  would  provide  the  means  for 
Congress  to  accept  responsibility  for  amnesty 
in  a  bi-partisan  display  of  support. 

The  amnesty  should  pardon  the  class  of 
individuals  defined  as  draft  evaders  and  mili- 
tary deserters.  While  the  class  deserters  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  draft  evaders  in 
that  the  former  have  broken  an  oath  to  their 
country,  the  practical  distinction  may  well 
be  based  more  upon  economic  and  educa- 
tional differences  which  should  not  prevent 
one  group  from  being  given  the  opportunity 
to  be  reunited  with  their  country.  The  deter- 
mining factor  for  those  who  must  decide 
whether  to  Include  deserters  in  any  amnesty 
should  be  the  realization  and  the  goals  of 
the  amnesty  would  be  best  served  by  the  In- 
clusion of  the  deserters. 

While  it  is  evident  that  an  amnesty  can 
serve  the  Interests  of  the  country.  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  the  form  of  amnesty  heal  the 
wounds  In  the  national  fabric  without  creat- 
ing new  ones.  There  are  sufficient  precedents 
to  support  either  condlUonal  or  uncondi- 
tional amnesty  with  the  final  decision  con- 
cerning the  type  to  be  granted  dependent 
upon  the  particular  circumstances.  Today, 
amnesty  conditioned  upon  service  to  the  na- 
tion is  the  most  practical  means  of  returning 
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the  offenders  to  the  American  society  while 
upholding  the  integrity  of  the  law  and  avoid- 
ing the  alienation  of  other  Important  groups. 
The  requirement  of  two  years  of  alternate 
service  as  would  be  a  prerequisite  under  the 
Koch  proposal  Is  founded  upon  a  reasonable 
comparison,  the  length  of  service  required  of 
conscientious  objectors,  and  avoids  the  stig- 
ma of  service  as  punishment. 

It  Is  also  evident  that  In  order  to  avoid 
i!ijustice  to  those  presently  serving  in  Viet- 
nam or  being  held  as  prisoners  of  war,  the 
conditional  amnesty  should  become  final  only 
upon  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  pres- 
ently proposed  legislation  would  hopefully 
have  this  effect  by  postponing  the  final  grant 
of  amnesty  until  the  completion  of  the  al- 
ternate service,  but  to  insure  clarity  the  final 
legislation  should  state  that  in  no  case  would 
the  amnesty  be  effective  before  Americans 
stop  dying  and  serving  prison  terms  In  Viet- 
nam. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  5.  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  3  years,  I  have  reminded  my  col- 
leagues daily  of  the  plight  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war.  Now,  for  most  of  us,  the  war 
is  over.  Yet  despite  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment's provisions  for  the  release  of  all 
prisoners,  fewer  than  600  of  the  more 
than  1,900  men  who  were  lost  while  on 
active  duty  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
identified  by  the  enemy  as  alive  and  cap- 
tive. The  remaining  1,220  men  are  still 
missing  in  action. 

A  child  asks:  "Where  is  Daddy?"  A 
mother  asks:  "How  is  my  son?"  A  wife 
wonders:  "Is  my  husband  alive  or  dead?" 
How  long? 

Until  those  men  are  accounted  for. 
their  families  will  continue  to  undergo 
the  special  suffering  reserved  for  the  rel- 
atives of  those  who  simply  disappear 
without  a  trace,  the  living  lost,  the  dead 
with  graves  unmarked.  For  their  fam- 
ilies, peace  brings  no  respite  from  frus- 
tration, anxiety,  and  uncertainty.  Some 
can  look  forward  to  a  whole  lifetime 
shadowed  by  grief. 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  alleviate 
their  tuiguish  by  redoubling  our  search 
for  the  missing  servicemen.  Of  the  in- 
calculable debt  owed  to  them  and  their 
families,  we  can  at  least  pay  that  mini- 
mum. Until  I  am  satisfied,  therefore,  that 
we  are  meeting  our  obligation,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  ask,  "How  long?" 


AUTISTIC  CHILDREN'S  'WEEK 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFOaNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  reintroduce  a  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  last  week  of  June  of  each  year  as 
National  Autistic  Children's  Week. 
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The  tragic  and  heai'tbreakiiig  story  of 
autistic  children  is  one  that  merits  fur- 
ther attention  and  the  active  concern  of 
the  people  of  tliis  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  too  many  persons  have 
no  idea  whatsoever  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting these  children  and  their  iam- 
ilies. 

Autistic  cliildien  would  appear  to  be 
free  from  any  problems  of  behavior  at 
first  glance.  However,  their  behavior 
patterns,  for  some  unknown  reason. 
separate  them  from  other  children  and 
require  special  attention  and  often  med- 
ical treatment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  a  publication  of  the  National  So- 
ciety for  Autistic  Children  wliich  de- 
scribes the  plight  of  these  young  people: 

The  live  In  a  world  apart  from  others. 
.seemingly  inaccessible.  Parents  and  others 
writing  abotit  them  use  such  terms  as  "the 
invisible  •wall."  "the  glass  ball,"  "the  for- 
tress." "the  trance  children."  They  seem 
unresponsive  to  the  usual  give  and  take  of 
parent  child  relationship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution will  do  a  great  deal  to  assist  those 
who  are  helping  autistic  children  ac- 
quaint the  Nation  with  a  growing  medi- 
cal problem.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  give 
this  matter  full  and  quick  consideration. 
H.J.  Res.  296 

Resolted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  each  year  designating 
the  week  which  begins  on  June  24  as  "Na- 
tional Autistic  Children's  Week."  and  calllrg 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  the  plight  of  the  autistic  child,  and 
the  services  v,hich  are  available  to  help  such 
children  and  their  families. 


EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
ALL:  AN  AGENDA  FOR  NATIONAL 
ACTION 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  December  a  significant 
statement  on  the  future  of  community 
and  junior  colleges  in  this  Nation  was 
issued  by  the  assembly  of  the  American 
Association  of  Community  and  Junior 
Colleges.  The  statement  is  titled,  "Edu- 
cational Opportunity  for  All:  An  Agenda 
lor  National  Action." 

There  are  1.200  such  colleges  in  the 
United  States  providing  postsecondary 
education  for  more  tlian  3  million  per- 
sons. These  institutions  were  the  sub- 
ject of  many  discussions  in  the  House 
and  Senate  last  year  as  we  considered  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 
I  am  sure  these  institutions  will  play  a 
large  part  in  our  future  deliberations  on 
the  Federal  Government's  role  in  helping 
all  Americans. 

The  statement  by  the  assembly  is  the 
result  of  discussions  involving  trustees, 
administrators,  faculty  members,  stu- 
dents. State  officials,  and  representatives 
of  the  general  public.  The  assembly  In- 
volved participants  from  both  public  and 
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independent  colleges  across  t'ne  Nation. 
On  December  11  the  complete  text  of 
the  assembly's  statement  appeared  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  that  report 
Luto  the  Record. 

The  report  follows : 

Text  or  "Agenda  for  Nation .\l  Action" 
Adopted  by  Junios-Colixce  Assembly 

Wakbenton,  Va. — FoUowing  is  the  te.xt  of 
a  report  adopted  this  montli  by  the  Assembly 
of  the  American  Association  of  Community 
and  Junior  Colleges  at  the  oaiclusion  of  a 
three-day  meeting  at  Atrlie  Uimse  here. 

Tliis  assembly  meets  at  the  end  of  an  im- 
pcrtant  year  in  postsecondary  education,  a 
year  of  recognitions — of  the  swirl  of  com- 
peting domestic  priorities:  of  basic  questions 
about  the  value  of  education,  particularly 
higher  education;  of  changes  and  adjust- 
ments In  student  populations  and  student 
educational  choices. 

This  was  also  the  year  in  which  major  new 
legislation  for  postsecondary  education  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
President.  The  programs  and  concepts  therein 
enacted  into  law  will,  when  implemented, 
have  important  effects  on  future  students, 
programs,  and  institutional  arrangements  in 
the  field  of  postsecondary  education. 

Community  and  junior  colleges,  as  well  as 
other  postsecondary  institutions,  have  been, 
and  will  be  affected  by  these  changes. 

Thus  It  is  aji  appropriate  time  for  an  as- 
sembly of  community-  and  Junior-college 
educators  and  other  Interested  persons  to 
meet  to  discuss  these  changes  and  their  Uu- 
plications  for  the  future. 

DEVELOPIKG    AN    ACEKDA 

Our  charge  In  these  deliberations  has  been 
to  develop  an  agenda  for  national  action  for 
community  and  Junior  colleges. 

■What  roie  should  these  institutions  play  in 
post^condnry  education? 

Who  are  their  future  students  likely  to  be 
and  how  should  tliese  students  be  served? 

■What  community  needs  can  and  should 
tlie--e  institutions  sen'e? 

■What  kinds  of  support,  financial,  admin- 
istrative, and  moral,  are  needed  to  enable 
community  and  junior  colleges  to  meet  these 
commitments? 

What  kinds  of  national,  state,  and  local 
policies  are  needed  to  insure  that  the  neces- 
sary support  will  be  provided? 

OPPORTtTNITT    FOE    ALL 

We  begin  with  an  affirmation  of  what  we 
have  conceived  to  be  our  mission  over  the 
pa.st  several  decades — a  mis.sIon  that  has  put 
us  In  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  bring  tlic 
concept  of  "educational  opportunity  for  all" 
ever  closer  to  reality. 

Community  and  Jtinlor  colleges  have  tried 
to  provide  appropriate  post.'iecondary  edtica- 
T tonal  opportunities  to  all  who  seek  this  ex- 
perience. Thus  we  are  committed  to  the  con- 
cept of  comprehensivenes.s — to  a  broad  spec- 
trum oi  programs  that  will  meet  the  individ- 
ual needs  of  the  broad  specinim  of  students 
In  our  communities. 

We  are  committed  to  serve  our  communi- 
ties in  as  many  ways  as  are  appropi'late.  from 
training  their  citizens  for  employment  to 
providing  programs  geared  to  the  needs  of 
retired  people. 

We  are  committed  to  ."seeking  out  potential 
.•students,  discovering  their  need.<!,  and  de- 
vising educational  programs  to  help  them, 
perhaps  to  overcome  educational  or  motiva- 
tional deficiencies,  perhaps  to  iipgracle  their 
competence  in  a  particular  skill. 

We  believe  that  the  larger  society  is  also 
committed  to  these  goals;  that  there  is  a 
growing  recognition  that  In  a  complex  society 
a  year  or  two  of  postsecondary  training  Is 
necessary  for  almost  all  Americans;  that  op- 
portunity for  education  at  Uils  level  Is  ap- 
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preaching  deflnit:on  as  a  fundamental  right 
for  all  who  seek  it;  that  the  cost  to  society 
(if  fulfilling  this  right  Is  far  less  than  the 
costs  which  resulUs  irom  an  uutr;'ined,  uii- 
tniployaijle  p./pu!aiion. 

"All  people  in  the  community  are  potential 
students— all  age  gToup.-i,  all  ethnic  groupb. 
the  nca.  the  poor.' 

WHO     WILL    THE     FfTlTEE    Sm)»  NTS    BE? 

The  future  students  in  commvnlty  ptid 
jir.iior  colleges  v.-in  not  be  remarkably  differ- 
ent from  those  who  pre.sently  attend.  T!-.cy 
trill  reprjse'it  that  broad  sjjectnim  of  people 
of  all  a?es  whose  edncational  needs  can  be 
accurately  identified  by  the  coHe?w  serving 
a  particular  area,  snd  whose  education  end 
training  needs  can  be  identified  by  the  col- 
lege. 

Thus  they  will  vary  from  college  to  col- 
lege and  region  to  region,  but  it  is  llke'v 
that  if  pr'^prams  that  meet  their  needs  and 
ititerest  them  are  available,  students  v.;Il 
draw  from  some  of  the  following  groups  in 
increasing;  uumijers: 

High  sciioni  studei:.ts  who  come  to  the  col- 
lege to  earn  "credits  in  escrow"; 

Holders  of  B.A.  decrees  who  are  altendln? 
coniniuni'vV  colleges  In  order  to  learn  a 
marketable  skill; 

Mature  citizens  and  older  citizens  who  de- 
sire education  for  leistire  pursuits  or  to  Icr.rt 
:i:eaninsful  lives  after  they  have  retired: 

Wometi  of  all  kinds,  including  mattive 
women  seeking  entry  into  the  labor  market 
and  young  women  seeking  Identity; 

Veterans  and  servicemen  preparing  f r  r 
return  to  civilian  life; 

Recent  high  school  graduates  beglnnh' • 
their  college  experience. 

A   BUTEB'S    MARKET 

In  summary,  all  people  in  the  community 
are   jx>ientiBi   students — veterans,   pr.souers. 

all  age  groups,  all  ethnic  and  racial  groups, 
the  rich,  tlie  poor. 

Wl-.cther  tl-.ese  potential  students  actually 
come  w  the  college  depends  on  what  the  col- 
lege docs  to  attract  them.  Today '^  acAdemic 
marketplace  is  a  buyer's  niarkct:  other  In- 
stiluiio;is  will  be  competing  with  the  ccin- 
munity  and  junior  colleges  for  students. 

The  key  will  be  flexibility  and  Imagh  a- 
tiveuess  in  developing  programs  for  them. 
This  will  require,  among  others,  part-time 
progianis,  imprjvemeiit  and  hmnanlzation  of 
the  liberal  ait6  curricula  and  special  pro- 
grams for  special  groups,  such  as  consiirr.er 
education.  Internship  and  work-experience 
programs,  and  specialized  training  In  cooper- 
RtiLin    Willi   business   and    industry. 

W  HAT  SHOtTJ)  BE  THE  INSTITlTlON's 

BESPONSL? 

We  recommend  that  individual  commtmlty 
and  junior  colleges  stimulate  and  help  to  cre- 
ate independent  research  and  development 
groups  from  the  Cfimmunity  and  from  llie 
collepes  to  identify  more  clearly  than  Is  now 
the  CAP*: 

The  probable  student  clientele  In  the  im- 
mediate future. 

Their  social  educational  training  needs  to 
which  the  colleges  can  realisticiilly  re.-ipoiui. 

Tlic  degree  to  which  these  needs  are  al- 
re;idy  being  served  by  the  educational  instl- 
tittlons  in  the  community. 

The  educational  sei~\-lce.?  in  which  the  coni- 
nuiniiy  is  deficient  and  which  need  to  be 
available  to  the  citize;is  in  the  community. 

We  need  to  make  a  particular  effort  to 
support  viable  and  relevant  research  and  de- 
velopment for  the  articulation  of  bllinpu.al 
and  bicultural,  and  di.^advantaged  and  mi- 
nority student  needs  Colleges,  state  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  state  legislatures  should 
join  in  this  effort. 

When  this  assessment  of  the  community's 
educational  needs  is  made,  community  »nd 
Junior  colleges  will  be  able  to  make  informed 
Judgments  abotit  their  program',  which  one« 
should  1>e  dropped  or  contlnt.ed.  and  what 
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iddltlonal  ne«ds  should  be  served.  They  will 
1  hen  be  better  able  to  make  efficient  use  of 
t  ae  resources  available  to  them. 

Further  this  assessment  will  enable  the 
( oUege  to  take  a  total  look  at  the  commu- 
1  Ity's  people,  society,  economy,  and  existing 
<  ducatlonal  services.  While  community  and 
J  Linlor  colleges  are  properly  committed  to  the 
I  rlnclple  of  comprehensiveness,  there  may  be 
1  istances  in  which  they  do  not  have  the  re- 
£  jurces  to  serve  the  total  needs  of  the  com- 
I  lunlty  and  other  instances  In  which  needed 
s  irvlces  are  provided  by  other  educational 
1  istltutlons  and  need  not  be  duplicated  by 
t  le  community  and  Junior  colleges. 

We  recommend  that  the  community  and 
j  inior  colleges  take  the  leadership  in  serving 
s  3  a  catalyst  in  the  assessment  of  community 
e  lucational  needs.  The  American  Association 
of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges  and  its 
I  lember  colleges  should  support  the  concept 
c  r  cooperative  use  of  resources  to  provide 
e  lucation  to  the  students  who  need  it. 

COALS  FOR  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

In  developing  their  programs,  community 
a  Qd  Junior  colleges  should : 

Aim  for  the  goal  of  equipping  all  their 
s  mdents  for  personal  fulfillment.  Uzmiediate 
g  Diinful  employment,  or  for  transferability  to 
a  four-year  college  with  the  intent  of  reach- 
1:  ig  a  defined  career  goal. 

Provide  for  working  students  the  right  to 
a  :cess  to  instruction  at  times  and  places 
c  jnvenient  to  them,  and  consider  increased 
\;  tlllzatlon  of  the  external  degree,  life  experi- 
e  aces,  and  similar  concepts. 

Include  personal  development  and  self- 
r  lalizatlon  programs  as  an  essential  respon- 
B  bllity  to  their  students,  using  appropriate 
p  eople  In  the  community  as  a  resource.  Fac- 
■u  Ity-staff-communlty-student  relationships 
s  lould  be  improved  through  these  programs. 

Give  equal  status  to  vocational,  transfer, 
a  ad  general  education,  and  student  personnel 
a  ad  community  services. 

Consider  the  development  of  occupational 
e  lucation  programs  linked  to  business,  in- 
d  iistry,  labor,  and  government  a  high  priority. 
I  icreased  opportunity  through  work  experi- 
eice  and/or  cooperative  education  should  be 
a  major  thrust. 

Utilize  new  concepts  of  education,  serving 
a  >  a  learning  center,  personalizing,  if  not  in- 
d  Ividuallzing,  the  instructional  process. 
Learning  modules  in  varying  forms  (as  to 
t  me  and  content)  and  other  new  techniques 
a  Id  technologies,  will  help  to  accommodate 
t  le  broad  range  of  needs  among  students  to 
b;  served. 

Above  all  things,  and  at  iJl  times,  be  flexi- 
t  le  and  responsive  to  change,  in  a  continu- 
i]  ig  effort  to  provide  more  effective  educa- 
t  onal  services.  This  requirement  goes  be- 
y  )nd  mere  reaction  to  changes  in  societal 
demands:  we  must  also  serve  as  initiators 
c  r  change  and  new  ideas  in  oiu-  communities. 
y  'e  must  provide  leadership  to  assist  com- 
E  [unities  in  determining  their  educational 
priorities  as  well  sis  to  respond  to  them. 

CURRICULUM    REFORM 

Students  in  the  future  will  increasingly 
a  ;iend  colleges  on  the  basis  of  the  services 
a  ad  programs  that  are  offered  rather  than  as 
a  matter  of  having  no  other  choice. 

Colleges  must  define  and  integrate  their 
p  rograms  in  terms  of  specific  student  and 
8>ctetal  needs.  For  example:  Bilingual  and 
t  Icultural  programs  should  be  established 
^  hich  reflect  the  career  goals  and  life  styles 
0 1  large  numbers  of  potential  students  for 
\  hom  English  is  a  second  language.  Such 
I  rograms  are  mandatory  if  tlie  community 
c  allege  is  to  be  truly  accessible  to  all  citizens. 

Career  education  as  a  concept  can  be  the 
\  ehlcle  through  which  community  and  Junior 
cslleges  undertake  a  fundamental  reforma- 
t  on  of  their  curricula  to  make  them  more 
r  isponsive  to  emerging  needs  and  less  de- 
I  endent  on  their  tradition  of  the  lower  divi- 
t  ion  of  the  four-year  institution. 
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FACULTY     AND     STAFF 

Community  and  Junior  colleges  cannot 
achieve  the  many  goals  they  have  set  for 
themselves  without  competent  faculty,  coun- 
selors, and  administrators  who  understand 
the  mission  of  these  colleges  and  the  nature 
and  variety  of  students  who  attend  them. 
Unfortunately,  up  to  this  time  very  few  of 
the  universities  and  graduate  institutions 
that  train  personnel  for  community-  and 
Junior-college  work  have  developed  programs 
that  prepare  their  students  for  the  actual  sit- 
uations they  will  encounter. 

We  recommend  that  the  graduate  Institu- 
tions provide,  and  that  aacjc  urge  them  to 
provide,  more  effective  and  relevant  pre- 
servlce  preparation.  Community  and  Jun- 
ior colleges  are  prepared  to  assist  in  this 
endeavor. 

We  also  recognize  that  many  existing  col- 
lege personnel  need  additional  training  to 
serve  our  current  students  effectively,  and 
that  colleges  must  develop  in-service  train- 
ing programs  for  all  their  staff:  faculty,  coun- 
selors, administrators,  and  trustees. 

We  recommend  that  high  priority  be  given 
at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels  for  the 
procurement  of  funds  to  enable  us  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  our  staffs.  The  leadership  role  of 
the  college  president  in  realizing  this  prior- 
ity cannot  be  overlooked. 

EFFECrrVENESS     OF     COLLEGE     OPERATIONS 

We  note  with  regret  certain  conditions  in 
today's  society  that  work  to  impede  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  colleges  at  all  levels  in  the 
achievement  of  their  goals.  This  is  the  atmo- 
sphere of  dlvlslveness  In  relationships  be- 
tween faculty  and  administration,  counselors 
and  faculty,  students  and  administration, 
and  so  forth. 

Wherever  possible,  we  will  work  to  develop 
systems  that  will  overcome  these  problems. 
Where  they  cannot  be  overcome,  we  must 
work  to  find  as  many  commonalities  as  pos- 
sible in  our  mutual  commitment  to  educa- 
tion, to  minimize  the  effects  of  these  adver- 
sary relationships. 

A  helpful  approach  may  be  found  in  a 
serious  attempt  to  involve  all  of  these  groups 
in  college  decisionmaking. 

One  proof  of  effectiveness  Is  the  measure- 
ment of  results.  Many  colleges  have  been  re- 
miss in  developing  the  data  that  are  needed 
to  make  these  measurements  and  the  tech- 
niques through  which  these  data  can  be  put 
to  use. 

ANNUAL     REVIEW     OF     PRACTICES 

Management  Information  systems  to  test 
program  and  cost  effectiveness  are  very  much 
needed.  A  critical  annual  review  of  college 
practices  would  be  very  much  in  order. 

We  recommend  that  colleges  commit  them- 
selves and  be  given  support  in  the  effort  to 
develop  management  systems  for  deriving 
and  using  responsible  data  about,  for  ex- 
ample: 

What  happens  to  former  students. 

How  individual  programs  at  the  college 
respond  to  identified  student  needs. 

Resource  allocation. 

As  nearly  as  possible,  these  data  should  be 
standardized.  Where  possible,  models  for  such 
data  collection  and  use  should  be  widely  dis- 
seminated to  the  colleges.  The  American  As- 
sociation of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges, 
state  legislatures,  federal  agencies,  and  other 
organizations,  such  as  the  National  Center 
for  Higher  Education  Management  Systems, 
should  recognize  and  cooperate  in  meeting 
this  need. 

WHAT    SUPPORT    WILL    BE    NEEDED? 

In  view  of  the  common  Interests  and  in 
recognition  as  well  of  the  contribution  of 
the  private  Junior  colleges,  it  is  our  hope 
and  expectation  that  future  legislation  and 
fiscal  support  will  continue  as  it  has  in  the 
past  to  recognize  these  colleges.  Both  pri- 
vately and  publicly  supported  institutions 
are  and  should  be  necessary. 

In  order  to  clarify  areas  of  decision-mak- 
ing authority  and  responsibility,  state  agen- 
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cles  and  multlcampus  colleges.  In  coopera- 
tion with  local  colleges  and  the  communities 
they  serve,  should  develop  a  taxonomy  of  de- 
cisions, specifying  to  the  extent  possible 
those  areas  of  authority  that  will  be  reserved 
to  the  local  college  to  give  It  adequate  free- 
dom to  respond  to  the  needs  of  its  own  con- 
stituency. 

State  and  federal  decision-makers  must  be 
made  aware  that  If  community  colleges  are 
to  serve  the  state  and  national  priorities 
currently  Identified  and  those  that  will 
emerge,  particularly  with  respect  to  career 
education,  additional  funds  must  be  made 
available  to  support  increased  operating  costs 
as  well  as  to  provide  the  facilities  and  equip- 
ment necessary. 

We  recommend  that  state  support  for. 
mulas  be  revised  to  give  colleges  greater  free- 
dom to  develop  more  effective  ways  of  teach- 
ing their  students  and  to  compensate  for 
higher  costs  of  some  programs  that  are  es- 
sential to  the  effective  accomplishment  of 
community- junior  college  goals. 

In  order  to  do  this,  proposals  for  review 
of  support  formulas  should  consider.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  formulas  based  on  full- 
time  equivalent  students,  such  factors  as  In- 
cremental costs  of  laboratory  and  shop-based 
occupational  programs,  non-credit  commu- 
nity-service programs,  and  cooperative  edu- 
cational program  operations. 

"We  urge  that  flnanclal-ald  grants,  rather 
than  loans,  be  the  prime  means  of  aid  to 
students,  especially  in  the  middle  and  lower 
economic  categories." 

As  a  locally  based  educational  resource  sys- 
tem, a  community-Junior  college  should  be 
supported  to  provide  comprehensive  services 
to  its  clientele  in  ways  that  do  not  fit  into 
the  credit  structure  of  college  operational  ac- 
counting. Support  formulas  should  encour- 
age, rather  than  Inhibit,  the  purposes  of  these 
institutions. 

We  recommended  that  state  and  federal 
student-aid  programs  remove  economic  bar- 
riers to  access  and  to  choice  of  poetsecondary 
education. 

We  commend  the  Congress  for  Its  actions  In 
Instituting  the  concept  of  entitlement  to 
postsecondary  education  through  the  Basic 
Opportunity  Grants,  and  urge  that  these 
grants  and  the  supplemental  educational  op- 
portunity grants  and  college  work-study 
grants  be  fully  funded  to  give  meaning  to  the 
concept  of  entitlement. 

We  further  urge  that  financial-aid  grants, 
rather  than  loans,  be  the  prime  means  of  aid 
tC'  students,  especially  In  the  middle  and 
lower  economic  categories.  We  advocate  that 
education  be  universally  available  to  all  who 
wish  it  through  the  associate  degree  level. 

We  commend  the  Congress  for  its  support 
of  comprehensive  community  and  Junior  col- 
leges and  postsecondary  occupational  edu- 
cation as  evidenced  by  Title  X  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1972.  We  urge 
that  this  vitally  Important  program  receive 
adequate  funding  at  the  earliest  possible  op- 
po»  tunity. 

AN    AGENDA    FOR    NATIONAL    ACTION 

Colleges  must  become  more  aware  and  work 
witliin  the  framework  of  the  process  by  which 
governmental  decisions  are  made,  at  the  local, 
state,  and  federal  levels.  The  time  has  passed 
when  education  was  a  magic  word,  and  when 
educators  had  only  to  name  their  goals.  Nov.- 
they  must  Justify  these  goals  as  Important 
among  a  welter  of  competing  needs. 

We  recommend  that  the  individual  com- 
munity or  Junior  college  purposefully  Involve 
its  community  in  its  operations,  purposes, 
program  development  and  evaluation,  and 
future  planning.  In  this  way  the  community 
will  be  encouraged  to  give  the  college  ma.xi- 
mum  support  in  its  endeavors. 

We  recommend  that  the  colleges  within  a 
state  (public  and  private)  make  strenuous 
efforts  to  work  together  for  consensus  on 
matters  to  be  presented  to  the  legislature: 
that  to  the  extent  possible,  there  should  be 
full  and  open  discussion  among  all  elements 
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and  educators  must  define  with  precision  the 
state  and  national  goals  related  to  the  com- 
mon concerns  of  their  constituencies. 

Strategies  for  achieving  these  goals  must 
be  developed  along  with  the  requLrements  for 
resources  to  carry  them  out.  The  goals  and 
strategies  must  then  be  communicated  with 
clarity  and  force  through  an  integrated  net- 
work of  state  and  national  associations  to  In- 
sure that  political  leaders  understand  and 
can  respond  to  the  educational  needs  so  de- 
fined. 

In  planning  for  the  future,  community  and 
Junior  colleges  should  encourage  open  dis- 
cussion with  legislators  and  appropriate  state 
agencies.  Once  again,  this  is  purposeful  in- 
volvement In  the  process  of  determining  sup- 
port for  the  needs  both  of  individual  colleges 
and  the  groups  of  colleges  in  the  state.  At  the 
same  time,  this  will  encourage  the  states  to 
make  maximum  utilization  of  the  existing  ed- 
ucational resources  within  the  state,  and 
such  inter-lnstltutlonal  cooperation  will  re- 
duce the  need  for  the  states  to  mandate  and 
regulate  coordination. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  that  the  pluralistic 
system  of  American  higher  education  and  Its 
diversity  of  institutions  must  be  maintained 
to  serve  the  needs  of  our  nation  and  Its  great 
diversity  of  students.  We  virge  decisionmakers 
at  all  levels  of  government  to  participate  in 
maintaining  this  diversity.  Similarly,  we  urge 
the  AACJC  to  reaffirm  its  commitment  to  pre- 
serving that  diversity  within  its  own  mem- 
bership and  In  its  services  to  its  members. 

In  conclusion,  while  we  strongly  endorse 
and  support  assembly  and  association  efforts 
to  secure  additional  resources  for  our  com- 
bined programs,  we  simultaneously  recom- 
mend gr«!ater  responsibility,  even  accounta- 
bility, from  community  and  Junior  colleges 
noiv  in  taking  seriously  the  educational  mis- 
sions to  which  we  are  committed.  With  these 
Joint  efforts  proceeding  simultaneously,  we 
may  in  the  coming  decade  achieve  more  fully 
those  goals  toward  which  we  have  worked  for 
so  long. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  are  the  3d  and  4th  articles 
of  a  series  written  by  Bob  Yeargin,  of  the 
Las  Vegas  Sim.  on  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  At  a  time  when  the  question 
of  ratification  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  is  before  many  State  legis- 
latures, I  am  inserting  into  the  Record 
the  complete  series  for  everyone  to  read. 
The  first  two  articles  appeared  in  the 
Record  on  Februai-y  1,  1973: 

ERA  Has  Been  Around 
(By  Bob  Yeargin) 

Far  from  being  new,  the  ERA  has  been 
in  the  works  more  than  a  century. 

That  the  first  women's  rights  convention 
met  m  1848  should  be  ample  proof  of  that. 

The  women  at  that  gatherhig,  who  had 
been  active  in  the  anti-slavery  movement, 
decided  somewhere  along  the  line  they 
weren't  faring  all  that  well  themselves. 

Early  feminists  Lucretla  Mott  and  Elizabeth 
Cary  Stanton  launched  the  fight  for  women's 
suffrage,  but  Susan  B.  Anthony's  energy 
gave  added  momentum  to  the  movement 
after  1850. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  suffragettes  pro- 
posed that  women  be  included  In  the  I4th 
and  15th  Amendment.s  to  the  Constitution, 
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which  guaranteed  the  civil  rights  and  vot- 
ing rights  of  the  newly-freed  slaves. 

Ironically,  their  efforts  failed  becau.se  of 
fears  that  the  Inclusion  of  women  in  the 
amendments  would  doom  them.  This  setback 
instigated  a  50-year  struggle  by  women's 
suffrage  organizations  to  gain  the  vote  by 
organizing  women  In  the  various  states  to 
put  pressure  on  the  representatives  in 
Congress. 

Other  efforts  included  appearances  before 
Congressional  committees  to  promote  a  16th 
Amendment  providing  for  women's  suffrage. 

Their  work  bore  fruit  in  15  states  which 
gave  women  the  riglit  to  vote  in  various 
elections  before  1918. 

Organization  of  the  Nevada  Equal  Rights 
Society  in  1911  was  tlie  first  step  toward 
giving  Nevada's  women  the  vote  in  1916.  The 
state  legislature  approved  women  stiffrage 
measures  in  both  1911  and  1913,  with  the 
voters  endorsing  the  idea  at  the  polls  in 
1914. 

Behind  this  campaign  for  the  vote  was 
Anne  Martin,  the  Equal  Franchise  Society's 
president.  To  get  the  amendment  past 
Nevada's  18.000  voters  she  set  up  a  press 
office  in  Reno  which  provided  news  releases 
for  the  state's  newspapers  almost  dally  and 
even  organized  a  Men's  Suffrage  League  sup- 
porting women's  suffrage. 

Miss  Martin's  activities  didn't  end  with 
the  passage  of  women's  suffrage  in  Nevada, 
though,  as  in  1918  she  became  the  first  wom- 
an In  the  United  States  to  run  for  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Back  on  the  national  scene,  women's  con- 
tributions to  the  war  effort  during  World 
War  I  overcame  most  opposition  to  women's 
suffrage,  but  Congress  was  still  suflicieutly 
reluctant  about  the  proposed  amendment  to 
delay  submitting  it  to  the  states  until  June, 
1919. 

Ratification  of  the  amendment  by  the  state 
legislatures  was  accomplished  for  the  most 
part  in  special  sessions. 

Gov.  Emmett  Boyle  called  the  Nevada  legis- 
lature into  a  special  session  early  in  1920  and 
ratification  was  quick  to  follow,  coming  on 
Feb.  7,  1920. 

Six  months  later  ratification  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  necessary  36  states  was  accom- 
plished and  women's  suffrage  became  a  fact 
on  Aug.  26,  1920. 

Only  three  years  passed,  though,  before  a 
women's  equal  rights  amendment  was  offered 
to  Congress  m  1923.  It  failed,  but  the  pro- 
posal became  something  of  a  fixture  in  fol- 
lowing Congresses. 

Equal  rights  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  late  1940's  and  early  l950's  with 
an  amendment  that  they  would  "not  be  con- 
strued to  Impair  any  rights,  benefits  or 
exemptions  now  or  hereafter  conferred  by 
law  upon  members  of  the  female  sex."  The 
House,  however,  did  not  act  on  either  of 
these  resolutions. 

When  the  same  amendment  was  attached 
to  a  proposal  during  the  86th  Congress  ( 1959- 
60),  its  proponents  moved  successfully  to 
send  the  bill  back  to  committee,  saying  the 
amendment  did  not  provide  for  equal  rights 
and  responsibilities  for  men  and  women 
alike. 

Judiciary  committees  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  considered  equal  rights  resolu- 
tions in  1970,  and  the  House  passed  an  equal 
rights  amendment.  The  proposal  died  in  the 
Senate,  however,  when  it  was  tabled  after 
amendments  were  added  which  exempted 
women  from  compulsory  military  service  and 
proposed  another  constitutional  amendment 
on  prayer  in  public  buildings. 

Back  in  business  in  the  92nd  Congress,  the 
ERA  came  out  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee with  a  section  noting  the  amendment 
"would  not  impair  the  validity  of  any  law  of 
the  United  States  which  exempts  a  person 
from  compulsory  military  service  or  any 
other  law  of  the  United  States  or  anv  state 
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which  reasonably  promotes  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  people." 

The  House,  however,  rejected  the  amend- 
ment and  on  Oct.  12.  1971,  approved  the 
resolution  as  originally  propo.sed  354-23. 
Nevada's  Cong.  Walter  Baring  was  among 
the  measure's  opponents. 

The  amendment  as  approved  by  the  House 
read.  "Equality  of  rights  under  tlie  law  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  Uniied 
States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of  sex." 

Following  sections  provided  the  Congress 
with  the  power  to  pa.ss  appropriate  enforc- 
ing legl.-ilation  and  set  the  date  for  tlic 
amendment  to  lake  effect  after  ratification. 

On  the  Senate  side,  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Amendmenus  re- 
wrote the  amendment's  first  section  to  read, 
"Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  state 
shall  make  any  legal  distinction  between  tlie 
rights  and  respon-'^lbilities  of  male  and  fe- 
male persons  unle.ss  such  distinction  is  based 
on  physiological  or  functional  differences 
between  them." 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  felt  dif- 
ferently, though,  and  on  Feb.  29.  1972,  sent 
the  original  resolution  to  the  Senate  fioor 
unamended.  Defeated  in  committee  were  a 
series  of  attempts  to  guarantee  military  ex- 
emptions for  women  and  permit  universities 
to  enroll  only  men  or  women. 

When  the  ERA  came  up  for  a  vote  in 
the  Senate  on  March  22.  1972.  Sen.  Alan 
Bible  and  Sen.  Howard  Cannon  Joined  their 
colleagues  in  passing  it.  84-8. 

Since  lis  passage  by  Congress,  ratification 
of  the  amendment  by  .he  states  has  been 
proceeding  steadily,  and  November  saw  its 
approval  by  California  and  Pennsylvania, 
bringing  the  total  to  22  states  of  the  neces- 
sary 38. 

Only  one  of  the  states  considering  the 
ERA  to  date,  Louisiana,  has  rejected  it  out- 
right. 

Lucy  Wilson  Benson,  president  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  in  the  United  States, 
noting  that  state  legi.slatures  are  ratifying 
the  Equal  Rights  amendment  at  about  the 
same  pace  they  took  action  on  the  women's 
suffrage  amendment,  predicted  in  Aueust 
the  amendment  will  become  law  next  May. 

The  five  months  following  the  Senate 
approval  o£  the  amendment  saw  ratification 
of  the  amendment  by  20  states.  During  the 
same  period  In  1919,  19  of  the  necessary  36 
legislatures  approved  the  women's  suffrage 
amendment. 

"If  the  pattern  continues  to  hold,"  said 
M's.  Benson,  "we  should  be  celebrating  the 
enactment  of  the  27th  Amendment  in  May 
of  next  year." 


Split  Personality — Women  In  Gaming 
(By  Bob  "yeargin ) 

Nevada  has  a  split  personality  when  it 
comes  to  women  in  the  gaming  industn'. 

While  female  "21"  dealers  predominate  in 
Northern  Nevada,  visitors  to  Las  Vegas  are 
likely  to  encounter  more  change  girls  than 
women  dealers. 

Action  by  tlie  Nevada  Labor  Commission 
in  1970  introduced  the  first  woman  dealer  in 
more  than  10  years  into  a  Las  Vegas  casino, 
but  rfttiflcation  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment will  probably  strengthen  the  women's 
case  in  entering  the  industry. 

Females  had  little  plaoe  In  Nevada  gamine 
from  its  legalization  in  1931  until  World  War 
II.  when  a  federal  freeze  order  on  the  hiring 
of  men  brought  about  their  introduction  at 
Harolds  Club  in  Reno.  Opposition  from  other 
casino  owners  gradually  di.-^solved  and  women 
dealers  became  a  common  sight  in  Reno 
within  several  years. 

Although  Mayme  "Mom"  Stocker  obtained 
the  first  gaming  license  in  Clark  County  on 
Jtine  30.  1931.  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  employment  of  women  dealers 

Workers  were  plentiful  in  Las  Vega.s  after 
the  war,  when  the  opening  of  the  Flamingo 
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i:otel  on  tbe  Strip  gave  some  indication  of 
t  ie  phenomenal  development  to  follow. 

The  gambler's  traditional  prejudice  against 
V  omen  dealers,  never  breached  as  new  and 
t  tgger  hotel-casino  complexes  were  erected 
i  I  the  booming  resort  city,  was  formalized 
i:  I  1958  In  a  Las  Vegas  city  ordinance  for- 
blddlng  the  employment  of  female  dealers. 
Only  the  Introduction  of  a  sex  dlscrtml- 
r  itlon  case  against  Laa  Vegas'  Desert  Inn 
Fotel  In  1970  by  the  Nevada  State  Labor 
C  ommlsslon  and  a  subsequent  cease  and 
d  sslat  order  ordering  the  hiring  of  a  woman 
a  jpllcant,  Arden  Johnson,  forced  a  change 
li  I  Las  Veg&s  casino  hiring  practices. 

Only  so  much  can  be  accomplished  in  two 
yi  ars,  though,  and  females  account  for  less 
tl  lan  200  of  Las  Vegas'  several  thoiLsand  deal- 
ei  3,  whUe  294  of  365  dealers  at  Harolds  Club 
a:  id  213  of  362  dealers  at  Harrah's  Club  In 
B  sno  are  women. 

An  understanding  of  the  rcle  of  women  in 
N  ;vada  gaining,  though,  lies  not  with  dates 
ai  Id  statistics  but  the  personalities  who  have 
si  apeil  the  industry. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Introduction  of 
w  >men  dealers  received  a  mixed  reception  in 
R  mo.  "The  old  gamblers  didn't  like  It,  but 
tl  e  tourists  enjoyed  playing  against  women. 
T  le  women  dealt  more  gracefully  than  men 
ei  iployes,  too,"  recalls  Les  Kofoed,  a  former 
H  urolds  Club  publicity  director  who  now 
se  rves  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Gaming 
Ii  dustry  Association  of  Northern  Nevada. 

"The  other  clubs  didn't  like  It  very  much 
ei  ;her,  but  within  a  year  or  two,  they  all 
bt  irted  hiring  women,  too,"  he  adds. 

What  appears  in  retrospect  to  be  almost  a 
di  layed  reaction  was  the  unanimous  approval 
b;  •  Las  Vegas  board  of  city  commissioners  in 
1!  58  of  an  ordinance  prohibiting  women  deal- 
er s  in  Las  Vegas. 

Calling  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
■w  )men  dealers,  the  measure  declared  that 
tl  elr  employment  "creates  bad  publicity  for 
tl  e  area  and  tends  to  induce  certain  people 
tc  gamble  who  would  not  otherwise  .  .  ." 

The  resolution,  signed  by  Mayor  Pro  Tern 
R  «d  Whipple,  thus  forbade  the  hiring  of  fe- 
rn U»  dealers  "for  the  protection  of  public 
m  orals." 

Looking  back  on  the  commissioners'  action, 
"Whipple  has  no  regrets  about  it.  "There  was 
a  feeling  that  women,  since  they  were  well- 
bi  lilt  and  attractive,  would  attract  more 
gf  mblers.  but  that  they  would  attract  other 
el  jments  as  well,"  he  recalls. 

"We  heard  Reno's  experience  with  women 
w  isn't  working  out  too  well  and  there  were 
quite  a  number  of  problems,"  the  former 
c(  mmlssioner  adds. 

Whipple's  vote  wouldn't  change  If  the 
m  easure  came  up  today.  "I  would  vote  like 

I  did  before,"  he  says.  "I  haven't  changed 
m  y  mind." 

Buck  Blaine  of  the  Golden  Nugget  sees 
tl  e  city  action  as  an  attempt  to  protect 
L<  s  Vegas'  image.  "The  first  thing  you  saw 
ol  Las  Vegas  was  a  chorus  girl  without  too 
ni  iich  on  and  that  image  probably  cost  the 
ci  :y  some  big  conventions  from  the  Midwest. 
Tl  le  city  was  Just  trying  to  keep  a  better 
in  lage,"  he  explains. 

Blaine  notes  that  for  a  long  tinie  women 
di  alers  in  Northern  Nevada  did  not  receive 
ec  ual  pay  and  the  fear  that  this  approach 
Ir  Southern  Nevada  "would  cheapen  the  in- 
d  kstry"  kept  women  dealers  out  of  Las 
V'  gas. 

"Gradually  they're  taking  their  place  in 
tl  e  gambling  fraternty,"  he  says,  "not  be- 
ci  use  of  economics,  but  because  they  can 
d(  the  work." 

Sam  Boyd,  who's  been  active  in  Southern 
N  !vada  gaming  circles  for  more  than  30 
y<  ars,  hMl  bis  doubts  about  that  law  from 
tl  c  beginning,  though.  "I  thought  It  was  un- 
ci nstltatloDal  when  it  was  passed,"  be  re- 
el lis.  "But  I  kept  women  working   for  me 

II  Henderson." 

Boyd's  new  hotel  in  Las  Vegas,  the  Union 
p:  aza,  testifies  to  his  feelings  on  the  sub- 
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Ject.  More  than  100  of  the  casino's  175  deal- 
ers are  female  and  what  was  probably  the 
state's  first  female  floormen  work  there  as 
well. 

Employing  men  or  women  dealers  over  the 
years  has  been  "a  matter  of  catering  to  the 
public,"  contends  Carl  Cohen,  a  Sands  Hotel 
executive. 

Hiring  patterns  in  Nevada  have  also  been 
the  product  of  the  varying  characteristics  of 
the  gaming  centers,  Cohen  says: 

"Washoe  County  catered  to  the  middle 
and  lower  class,  and  to  the  slot  machine 
trade,"  he  explains,  "while  Clark  County 
took  care  of  the  luxury  traffic." 

Acknowledging  the  role  of  Harolds  Club 
in  changing  the  face  of  gaming  in  Northern 
Nevada,  he  adds,  "The  clubs  there  didn't 
require  the  sophisticated,  capable  dealer  that 
Las  Vegas  did." 

"They  were  able  to  hire  novices  and  give 
them  on-the-job  training.  Their  situation 
didn't  require  the  absolute  accuracy  that  we 
require." 

Cohen  admits,  though,  that  times  have 
changed.  "Clark  County  was  the  last  to  fall 
in  line,"  he  comments,  "but  I  dare  say  we 
have  now. 

"All  the  women  seem  to  be  working  out 
well."  he  notes,  "and  there's  no  reason  to 
feel  they  arent  proper  for  their  roles.  All  the 
Hughes  hotel  properties  (of  which  the  Sands 
i.s  one)  have  their  proper  share,  except  for 
Harolds  Club,  which  has  more  than  its  share 
of  women  dealers." 

Las  Vegas  was  reluctant  to  end,  though, 
and  it  took  an  order  by  the  State  Labor  Com- 
mission In  1970  to  accomplish  the  hiring  of 
the  Strip's  first  woman  dealer. 

The  plaintiff  Arden  Johnson,  had  applied 
for  a  dealing  position  at  the  Desert  Inn  In 
February,  1969,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  one 
despite  eight  years  of  ejqjerience  in  both 
Northern  Nevada  and  Southeri   Nevada. 

Testifying  before  the  commission  for  the 
hotel  was  Its  personnel  director.  Joseph  Buck- 
ley, who  said  the  Desert  Inn  sought  em- 
ployes with  local  experience,  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  standard  of  dealing  anc"  the 
type  of  customers  at  the  hotel. 

In  addition,  he  testified  that  applications 
were  not  necessarily  considered  in  order  and 
that  hotel  employes  often  recommended  po- 
tential dealers. 

Learning  that  21  dealers  had  been  hired 
at  the  Desert  Inn  since  Miss  Johnson  applied, 
the  commission  concluded  that  she  had  "as 
good  a  qualification  as  many  and  suttstan- 
tially  better  than  some." 

Given  the  failure  of  the  hotel  to  hire  female 
dealers,  the  commission  noted.  Miss  Johnson 
could  not  possibly  have  met  some  of  the 
Desert  Inn's  criteria  for  its  dealers. 

State  Latjor  Commissioner  Stanley  Jones 
consequently  Issued  a  cease  and  de&ist  order 
ordering  the  hiring  of  Miss  Johnson. 

Jones  is  pleased  with  the  developments 
which  have  followed  the  order.  "There  has 
been  substantial  improvement  In  the  employ- 
ment of  both  sexes  In  all  classifications  of 
gaming  in  Nor  •.hern  Nevada,  and  substantial 
progress  has  also  been  made  in  Southern 
Nevada  in  the  past  24  months.  Females  are 
r.ow  not  an  odd  sight  dealing  '21'  in  Southern 
Nevada." 


BLACK  CAUCUS — STATE  OP  THE 
UNION 


HON.  JOHN  MOAKLEY 

OP   MASSAcmrSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  Congressional 
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Black  Caucus  for  their  outstanding  pres- 
entation regarding  the  long-enduring 
plight  suffered  by  our  disadvantaged 
citizens. 

Via  their  special  order  the  members 
of  the  CBC  delivered  to  this— the  93d 
Congress — a  most  enlightening  accoimt 
of,  first,  the  Nixon  administration's 
blatant  failure  to  address  itself  to  the 
needs  of  America's  minority  population 
and,  second,  the  Nixon  administration's 
apparent  success  in  usurping  fmn  the 
Congress  its  traditional  sources  of  power. 

As  a  Representative  of  a  district  which 
has  a  substantial  number  of  nonwhite 
constituents,  I  feel  dutybound  to  aline 
myself  with  those  who  champion  the 
cause  of  "justice  and  equality"  for  all. 

Consequently,  I  am  inging  all  the 
Members  of  the  93d  CcHigress  to  join 
forces  with  those  of  us  who  seek  to  insure 
for  all  Americans  the  right  to  share 
equally  in  our  country's  prosperity.  And, 
I  ask  the  Members  of  the  93d  Congress 
to  join  forces  with  us  who  seek  to  restore 
to  the  Congress  the  power  usurped  by 
the  President. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
further  say  that,  as  the  CBC  so  articu- 
lately illustrated,  the  time  is  now  for  us, 
the  Members  of  the  93d  Congress,  to 
awaken  from  our  coma  and  retiun  to 
our  posts  as  representatives  of  the  people 
aiid  watchers  of  the  Union. 


DR.   CLEO  MILLER 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5.  1973 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, January  7,  1973,  my  community  lost 
through  death  an  outstanding  citizen 
and  an  exemplary  human  being  with  the 
pa.ssing  of  Dr.  Cleo  Maurice  Miller. 

Dr.  Miller  was  an  outstanding  medical 
practitioner,  the  founder  of  Miller  Clinic 
in  NashvUle,  Tenn.,  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  that  institution  until  his  death 
at  age  69  after  an  extended  illness. 

But  Cleo  Miller  was  more  than  just  a 
doctor,  he  was  a  friend  of  man.  He  was 
active  in  chiu'ch,  civil,  and  charitable 
work.  Dr.  Miller  was  an  elder  in  the 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Nashville  and  past  president  of  the  Mc- 
Leod  Men's  Bible  Class  where  he  taught. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Downtown  Lions 
Club  and  a  strong  life-long  supporter  of 
the  Boy  Scouts. 

Dr.  Miller  gave  selflessly  in  service  to 
young  people.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Isaac  Litton  High  School  Men's  Club  and 
the  East  High  School  Men's  Club. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Miller  served  as 
team  physician  for  the  old  Nashville  Vols 
baseball  club,  the  Nashville  Business  Col- 
lege basketbaU  team  and  the  Litton  High 
School  football  team. 

He  was  also  active  in  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  served  as  ctai4>ter 
chairman  of  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
several  years. 

Dr.  MlUer  was  a  friend  to  me  as  he  was 
to  literally  thousands  of  persons  and  be 
will  be  missed. 
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He  was,  as  noted  editorially  by  the 
Nashville  Banner,  "a  broadly  dimen- 
sioned citizen"  and  our  community  and 
the  lives  he  touched  have  been  better  for 
the  time  he  spent  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  Nashville  Ban- 
ner and  the  Nashville  Tennessean  paid 
editorial  tribute  to  Dr.  Miller  at  his  death 
and  I  place  these  editorials  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point,  commending  them  to 
the  consideration  of  our  colleagues : 
(From  the  Nashville  Banner,  Jan.  9,  1973] 
Dr.  Cleo  Miller 

Dr.  Cleo  M.  Miller,  for  many  years  one  of 
Nashville's  best-known  and  most-appreci- 
ated medical  men,  was  a  broadly  dimen- 
sioned citizen.  He  was  close  to  a  host  of 
athletic  activities  for  many  years  and  was 
active  in  numerous  church,  fraternal  and 
civic  affairs. 

Dr.  Miller  perhaps  was  known  personally 
by  more  people  in  East  Nashville  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  city,  for  that  Is  where 
he  practiced  medicine  and  surgery  and 
opened  the  clinic  that  has  grown  Into  a  siz- 
able hospital.  But  his  work,  in  his  profession 
and  his  many  other  concerns,  established 
him  cltywlde  as  an  outstanding  contributor 
to  the  public  good. 

(The  Tennessean,  Jan.  10,  1973] 
Dr.  Cleo  Miller  Will  Be  Missed 

Dr.  Cleo  Maurice  Miller,  medical  figure  in 
Nashville  for  nearly  half  a  century,  civic 
worker  and  sports  enthusiast,  is  dead  at  age 
69. 

A  graduate  of  Vanderbllt  medical  school. 
Dr.  Miller  founded  Miller  clinic  in  East  Nash- 
ville m  1937.  He  remained  as  chief  executive 
officer  of  that  institution  until  1971. 

Dr.  Miller,  an  athlete  in  college,  main- 
tained his  interest  In  athletics  throughout 
life,  and  served  as  team  physician  for  a  num- 
ber of  high  school  and  professional  teams. 

He  was  a  member  of  numerous  civic  clubs, 
charitable  and  fraternal  organizations,  and 
professional  associations.  He  was  elected 
"Man  of  the  Year"  by  the  East  Nashville  Ex- 
change Club  In  1965. 

Dr.  Miller  led  an  extremely  active  life,  pur- 
suing interests  which  involved  him  in  a  wide 
range  of  community  endeavors.  As  a  result, 
he  became  vrtdely  known  in  the  community 
and  will  be  widely  missed. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  SOVIET  CROP 
FAILURES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOVISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  being  told  that  the  crop 
failures  in  Russia  were  due  to  weather 
conditions  beyond  human  control. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Communist 
Party  in  firing  two  of  its  top  agi'icul- 
tural  "experts"  should  indicate  that  the 
breakdown  in  the  Soviet  system  is  as 
much  to  blame  as  acts  of  God. 

We  are  also  informed  by  Pravda  that 
Soviet  farmers  need  4.800  new  tractor- 
ized  sowers,  53,000  cultivators,  and  18,000 
fertilizer  spreaders,  among  other  me- 
chanical equipment  for  this  year's  spring 
planting. 

Apparently  the  "peaceful"  Russians 
have  been  so  busy  turning  out  weapons 
of  war  used  to  kill  Americans  and  South 
Vietnamese  that  they  have  not  had  time 
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to  arm  their  farmers  with  the  tools  for 
producing  food. 

When  the  Russian  system  could  not 
feed  their  people,  Soviet  ships  picked  up 
wheat  and  feed  grains  from  the  United 
States  at  reduced  prices  and  interest 
rates.  The  American  people  can  expect 
the  Soviets  to  look  to  U.S.  markets  to 
supply  the  needed  farm  implements. 

While  the  Russians  are  crying  about 
lacking  the  implements  to  feed  their 
people,  they  are  now  meeting  in  Vienna 
with  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  people 
to  talk  "balanced"  armament. 

I  include  related  newsclippings  at  this 
point: 
[From  the  Evening  Star  and  News.  Feb.  4. 
1973] 
Russia  Demotes  2  After  Crops  Fail 

Moscow. — A  long  expected  shake-up  of 
high  Soviet  officials  In  the  wake  of  the  dis- 
astrous 1972  agricultural  year  was  disclosed 
yesterday. 

TASS,  the  Soviet  press  agency,  reported 
that  Vladimir  V.  Matskevich,  the  agricul- 
ture minister,  had  been  "relieved"  by  the 
Supreme  Soviet  from  his  post  and  given  an- 
other unspecified  appointment. 

It  also  reported  that  Dmitri  S.  Polyansky 
had  been  reduced  from  first  deputy  premier, 
a  post  that  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  ruling 
Politburo  and  put  him  in  contention  as  a 
possible  successor  to  Premier  Alexei  N.  Kosy- 
gin,  to  agriculture  minister.  This  is  a  much 
lesser  position  that  does  not  normally  carry 
Politburo  membership. 

DEMOTION  is  rare 

Such  high-level  demotions  have  been  ex- 
tremely unusual  in  recent  years  and  un- 
derscore both  the  regime's  acute  embarrass- 
ment over  the  agricultural  failures  and  the 
serioxis  problems  that  these  failures  have  cre- 
ated for  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Including 
the  lowering  of  general  economic  targets  for 
1973. 

Because  the  grain  harvest  of  168  million 
metric  tons  fell  more  than  20  million  metric 
tons  short  of  targets.  Moscow  had  to  buy  al- 
most $2  billion  worth  of  foreign  grain.  More- 
over, a  very  light  snow  cover  In  most  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  the  Crimea  and  the  Ukraine  has 
once  again  exposed  this  winter's  grain  crop 
to  frost  damage,  western  farm  experts  have 
reported. 

The  first  hint  that  the  leadership  had  de- 
cided to  take  public  action  against  high  of- 
ficials for  agricultural  mismanagement  was 
the  disclosure  in  Pravda  two  days  ago  that 
Sergei  V.  Shevchenko,  chairman  of  the  Rus- 
sian Republic's  conglomerate  for  selling  farm 
equipment  and  supplies,  had  been  fired  for 
"violating  state  discipline." 

TRIAL  is  POSSIBLE 

The  brief  report  gave  no  details,  but  Its 
wording  led  some  to  expect  that  Shevchenko 
might  face  trial.  There  was  no  such  indica- 
tion in  the  announcement  of  Matskevich's 
dismissal. 

Polyansky,  who  is  55  years  old,  has  been 
one  of  two  first  deputy  premiers  since  Octo- 
ber, 1965,  and  a  member  of  the  Politburo 
since  April,  1966.  In  recent  years,  he  has 
been  the  highest -ranking  party  and  govern- 
ment official  dealing  primarily  with  agricul- 
ture, the  most  troubled  major  sector  of  the 
Soviet  economy. 

Matskevich.  63.  served  as  agriculture  min- 
ister under  Nikita  S.  Klirushchev  for  five 
years,  then  lost  the  Job  and  became  chair- 
man of  the  virginlands  program  In  Kazakhs- 
tan, and  was  brought  back  as  agriculture 
minister  in  1965. 

[From  the   Washington   Post.   Feb.    1.    1973] 
Lack  of   Machines   Peril   Soviit   Crop 
Moscow.  Jan.  31. — Pravda  said  today  that 

lackadaisical     production    of    fiirm     imple- 
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ments  may  Jeopardi2e  the  crucial  spring 
sowing  and  announced  dismissal  of  a  top 
supply  official  for  "violating  state  disci- 
pline." 

The  Communist  Parly  newspaper  ob- 
served in  a  front-page  article  that  "the 
struggle  for  a  good  harvest  is  waged  not  only 
in  the  fields"  but  in  the  factories  and  supply 
organizations  as  well. 

It  added  tbat  farmers  will  need  48.000  new 
tractorized  sowers.  53.000  cultivators,  18.000 
fertilizer  spreaders  and  "many  thousands" 
of  other  pieces  of  equipment  for  this  years 
spring  planting. 

The  spring  field  work  Is  all  the  more  Im- 
portant this  year  because  of  a  disastrous  fall 
harvest,  which  forced  the  Soviet  Union  to 
b\iy  nearly  $2  bUlion  worth  of  grain,  most 
of  it  from  the  United  States. 

Production  of  tractors  and  fertilizer 
spreaders  is  going  fairly  well  at  plants  in 
Minsk.  Kharkov,  Chelyabinsk,  Altai  and 
Riga.  Pravda  said,  but  "the  plan  is  Jeopar- 
dized" by  poor  output  of  a  factory  In  Novo- 
sibirsk scheduled  to  produce  22.000  sowers 
this  year. 

In  a  brief  separate  note  on  the  back  page, 
Pravda  said  a  top  supply  official,  Sergei  V. 
Shevchenko,  had  been  relieved  of  his  post 
for   "violating    state   discipline." 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.   1.   1973) 

East-West  Talks  on  Force  Reductions 

Open   in   Vienna 

(By  John  M.  Goshko) 

Vienna,  Jan.  31. — Represeiitatives  of  19 
countries  met  here  today  to  formally  open 
the  long-awaited  talks  on  the  possibility 
of  negotiating  a  reduction  of  the  military 
forces  poised  against  each  other  in  central 
Europe. 

These  negotiations — referred  to  In  diplo- 
matic parlance  as  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions  or  MBFR — represer.t  what  is 
potentially  the  most  significant  step  so  far 
in  the  movement  toward  an  East-West  de- 
tente in  Europe. 

If  successful,  they  would  mean  a  big  start 
on  dismantling  the  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact 
military  machines  that  have  faced  each  oth- 
er across  the  Iron  Curtain  since  the  begin- 
nings of  the  Cold  War. 

The  talks  are  especially  important  to  the 
United  Stales,  which  has  been  the  prime 
mover  in  the  long  struggle  to  launch  force 
reduction  negotiations.  The  Nl.xon  admin- 
istration views  force  reduction  talks,  as  the 
best  solution  to  the  problem  of  maintaining 
a  safe  mUitary  balance  in  Europe,  whUe 
satifying  congressional  pressures  for  bring- 
ing home  substantial  numljers  of  the  Amer- 
ican troops  stationed  on  tlie  continent. 

For  this  reason,  Washington  is  very  anx- 
ious that  the  talks  now  beginning  here, 
wliich  are  characterized  as  "exploratory"  in 
nature,  will  lead  to  full  fledged  negotiations 
sometime  this  fall.  As  Jonathan  Dean,  chief 
of  the  U.S.  delegation,  said  today:  "We  have 
been  pressing  for  this  for  a  long  time.  We 
are  going  to  do  our  best  to  give  it  a  con- 
structive outcome." 

As  today's  half-hour  ceremonial  opening 
in  Vienna's  former  imperial  palace,  tlie  Hof- 
berg.  made  clear,  a  long  list  of  teclinical 
and  procedural  problems  must  first  be  re- 
solved before  tiie  participating  countries 
can  even  reach  the  point  of  starting  to  ex- 
plore whether  actual  negotiations  are  fea- 
sible. 

Western  delegates  said  afterward  that 
tliere  probably  will  not  even  be  another 
formal  session  before  Monday  at  the  earliest. 
In  tlie  interim,  they  added,  the  various  dele- 
gations will  be  occupied  full  lime  in  an  in- 
formal, feeling-out  process. 

The  NATO  side,  under  strong  American 
proddiiit;.  has  taken  tlie  position  that  full 
participation  in  the  talks  should  be  limited 
to  those  countries  on  either  side  that  actually 
have  forces  stationed  in  Central  Europe  in 
order  for  the  taU:>  to  be  eRective. 
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Accordingly.  NATO  has  proposed  that  the 
\  'est  be  represented  in  the  tallis  by  the 
l  nlted  Stat«s,  Canada.  Britain.  West  Ger- 
r  lany,  Belgium.  Luxembourg  and  the  Nether- 
li  nds  as  full  participants.  Tbe  NATO  "flank" 
c  >untries   with    an    interest    in    the    talks — 

aly.  Denmark,  Norway,  Greece  and  Tur- 
k  ?y — would  take  part  In  a  limited,  non-vot- 
i)ig  way  and  be  represented  on  a  rotating 
b  i.s)s. 

NATO  further  proposed  that  the  Warsaw 
F  let  be  represented  on  a  fully  participating 
b  isls  by  the  Soviet  Union.  East  Germany, 
Hungary,  Poland  and  Czechoslo-vakia.  How- 
e  er,  the  pact's  other  two  members.  Roni&nia 
a  id  Bulgaria,  have  also  sent  delegations  here 
a  id  have  been  demanding  that  they  be  ad- 
n  Itted  to  full  participation. 

So  far.  the  West,  and  in  particular  the 
United  States,  has  been  unwilling  to  accede 
t(   this  demand. 

Western  sources  said  that  at  today's  meet- 
li  g.  marked  by  a  brief  ceremonial  address 
fi  om  Austrian  Foreign  Minister  Rudolf 
K  Irchschlaeger,  the  Communist  side  made  no 
n  ention  of  an  earlier  Warsaw  Pact  proposal 
tl  at  the  talks  be  thrown  open  to  all  inter- 
e;  ted  European  governments,  including  neu- 
tials.  This,  the  sources  said,  led  the  West 
t<  conclude  that  the  question  of  neutral- 
C(  untry   participation   is   now   a  dead   issue. 

One  fundamental  problem  that  Western 
d  plomats  bad  been  expecting  also  came 
u  )  today  when  the  bead  of  the  Soviet  dele- 
gi  tion,  Oleg  N.  Khlestov.  protested  the  in- 
cl  Lision  of  the  word  "balanced"  press  cre- 
di  ntials  and  other  documents  relating  to 
tl  e  talks. 

The  phrase  "mutual  and  balanced  force 
T(  ductlons"  was  coined  by  the  West  out  of 
recognition  that  the  Commxinist  side  enjoys 
e;  bstantial  superiority  of  numbers  in  both 

en  and  weapons  over  the  combined  NATO 
frfrces.  In  addition,  geographic  factors  would 
a;  io  give  a  natural  advantage  to  the  Warsaw 
Pi  .ct  in  any  force  reductions,  since  Amerl- 
cr  n  troops  would  be  withdrawn  across  the 
A  lantlc  while  Soviet  forces  wotild  only  have 
tc   pull  back  a  few  hundred  miles. 

For  these  reasons,  the  West  has  always 
st  -essed  the  word  "balanced"  to  emphasize 
tl  at  any  reduction  should  be  conducted 
at  cording  to  a  formula  that  would  give  some 
o!  'setting  compensation  to  the  West.  The 
m  3st  commonly  s\iggested  plan  has  Involved 
the  Idea  that  Warsaw  Pact  reductions  should 
b(    greater  than  those  made  by  NATO. 

However,  the  Soviets  have  never  used  the 
w  >rd  "balanced"  and  their  objections  today 
Id  dlcated  that  It  Is  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
81  duotis  bargaining  before  they  might  be 
Ir  duced  to  accept  the  principle  of  reductions 
01    any  thing  other  than  a  strict  one-for-one 

sis. 


LfTTTER  TO  PRESIDENT  ABOUT  BAN 
OF  PREDATOR  POISONS 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
P  esident  Nixon  placed  a  ban  on  the  use 
ol  predator  poisons  on  public  lands.  I 
SI  pported  that  ban  and  I  do  so  today. 

There  is  much  pressure  on  the  Presi- 
d(  nt  to  change  his  mind.  Fortimately, 
pressure  is  also  being  applied  from  the 
olher  direction.  I  enclose  for  my  col- 
leagues a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the 

esident  on  this  matter  and  urge  my 
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colleagues   who   agree   to   write  similar 
letters: 

January  24,  1973. 
Hon.  RiCHABo  M.  Ni.xon, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presidfnt;  I  would  like  to  add 
my  name  to  those  who  have  already  con- 
tacted you  regarding  your  Executive  Order 
of  last  year  prohibiting  the  use  of  predator 
poisons  en  public  lands. 

Testimony  l>€fore  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcomjxutlee.  on  which  I  serve,  has 
indicated  that  alternatives  to  the  use  of 
poisons  are  available  One  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Predator  Control  to  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
was  to  end  the  use  of  toxic  chemicals  for  pre- 
dator control  purposes. 

Mr  President,  I  full  supported  the  policies 
set  forth  in  your  Executive  Order  last  year, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  reiterate  that  support 
at  this  time. 

Sincerely  yours. 

David  R.  Obey. 
Member  of  Congress. 


THE  RUPERT  CROSS  STORY 


HON.  CLEM  ROGERS  McSPADDEN 

OF    OK1.AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  McSPADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ru- 
pert Cross  was  bom  at  Hoyt,  Okla.,  on 
December  22,  1909.  Rupes  father  was 
a  teacher  and  as  a  result,  Rupe  attended 
grammar  school  in  Hoyt.  Kinto,  Cart*r- 
ville.  and  graduated  from  high  .school 
at  Keota.  He  attended  Connors  State 
College  at  Warner,  from  which  he  receiv- 
ed his  A.A.  degree.  He  receivea  his  B.S. 
and  M.A.  from  Northeastern  at  Tahle- 
quah. 

While  in  high  school  "Rupe"  was 
active  in  ba.<:eball,  football,  and  basket- 
ball. This  interest  in  sports  helped  him 
become  an  outstanding  coach. 

He  started  his  teaching  career  in 
1933  in  Haskel  County  in  the  elementary 
schools,  where  he  coached  all  sports  at 
that  level  while  carrying  a  full  teaching 
load.  In  1944  he  moved  to  Jenks  where 
he  coached  football  for  3  years. 

He  arrived  in  Chelsea  in  1947.  For  the 
first  9  years  "Rupe"  was  Mr.  All-Sports 
Coach  since  he  coached  all  Chelsea 
teams  in  football,  baseball,  and  basket- 
ball. The  ne.xt  11  years  he  concentiated 
on  baseball,  while  giving  aid  to  the 
coaches  of   the   other  sports. 

While  head  football  coach  at  CheLsea, 
his  teams  participated  against  teams 
coached  by  such  men  as  F.  A.  Dry,  head 
coach  at  Tulsa  University;  Ed  Olvie, 
now  in  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion; "Bo"  Spoon,  superintendent  at 
Quapah;  Herman  Ragsdale.  high  school 
principal  at  Broken  Arrow,  John  Brown 
now  retired  in  California  who  coached 
Nowata;  "Tuffy"  Cline  of  Claremore, 
now  retired;  Delbert  Wolfe,  now  junior 
high  principal  in  Miami:  John  Lingo 
now  in  the  Miami  schools ;  Norval  Trask 
retired  in  Texas;  Marvin  Stokes,  super- 
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intendent  in  Byng,  Okla.;  to  mention  a 
few. 

In  baseball  Rupert  coached  several 
boys  to  State  recognition.  Placed  on  All 
State  teams  were  Ralph  Terry,  Jim  Jef- 
fries, Howard  Judd,  and  Bill  Harrison, 
in  football ;  Bo  Stirmett  and  Bud  "Dale" 
Dishman,  All  State  in  basketball. 

There  were  many  young  men  whom 
"Rupe"  coached  that  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps. Among  them  are  L.  D.  Baines,  head 
coach  at  Miami  High  School;  Jerry 
Haynes.  head  football  coach  at  Pryor; 
and  Jim  Jeffries  whose  present  location 
is  unknown. 

Rupert  left  his  mark  on  many  tlirough 
his  counseling.  Some  have  now  special- 
ized in  this  field.  Among  those  is  Larry 
Thomas  who  handles  guidance  and  Fed- 
eral programs  in  the  Stillwater  school 
system.  Ralph  Terry,  of  major  league 
baseball  fame  as  a  pitcher  was  one  of 
"Rupes"  baseball  standouts. 

Rupert  was  recognized  statewide  as 
an  outstanding  coach  who  contributed 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  the  young 
people.  He  has  been  elected  to  the  Okla- 
homa Coaches  Hall  of  Fame. 

Our  beloved  "Rupe"  found  time  during 
his  career  to  excel  In  other  educational 
fields.  He  became  an  excellent  shop 
teacher.  He  was  and  is  a  leader  in  driver 
education  in  Oklahoma.  He  has  been 
given  recognition  in  this  field  by  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, which  has  asked  him  to  become  a 
coordinator  of  secondary  driver  educa- 
tion in  that  department. 

Rupert  will  be  remembered  by  parents 
for  his  firmness  and  fairness  with  his 
students.  Students  remember  him  be- 
cause he  was  tough.  They  remember  that 
booming  voice  that  made  big  men  stand 
up  and  take  notice.  All  will  remember 
him  for  his  dedication,  his  sincerity,  and 
the  helping  hand  he  gave  to  all,  making 
men  of  boys. 

WILBUR  COHEN  ON  HEALTH  CARE 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OP    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
former  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Wilbur  Cohen,  speaks 
from  long  experience  in  the  field  of 
health  care  and  the  need  for  a  national 
health  insurance  program.  His  recent 
comments  appeared  in  an  interview  by 
Henry  Brandon,  associate  editor  and 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Sun- 
day Times  of  London,  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  4.  The  in- 
terview follows: 

WiLarx    CoHBN    On    Health    Cakk 
(An  Interview  by  Henry  Brandon) 

Q.  In  March  of  1970  you  stated  that  If 
national  health  Instirance  was  not  enacted 
before  1972  it  would  become  a  key  political 
issue  in  the  1972  election.  Yet  tbe  issue  was 
hardly  mentioned  in  the  campaign. 

A.  I  think  what  happened  is  that  in  those 
two  years  there  evolved  general  agreement 
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on  the  broad  principle  of  national  health 
insurance,  and  thus  it  didn't  become  an 
Ideological  or  political  Lssue.  I  tliink  this 
indicates  the  possibility  of  some  enactment 
of  such  legislation  within  tlie  next  few  years 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
some  of  the  key  ideological  and  administra- 
tive issues  liave  now  been  left  to  ftu-ther 
developments  without  any  substantial  pub- 
lic pollticAl  discussion. 

Q.  Isn't  there  a  real  ideological  difference 
betweeeu  President  Nixon's  and  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy's programs? 

A.  Very  much  so.  There  are  at  least  three 
extremely  important  differences.  One.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Is  attempting  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram which  does  not  have  its  mala  features 
flowing  into  the  tax  system.  By  mandating 
the  coverage  for  healtli  Insurance  on  the 
employers  and  employees  he  is  trying  to 
keep  the  costs  from  showing  up  as  a  federal 
tax,  whereas  Sen.  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Griffiths 
use  the  existing  Social  Security  mechanism 
to  fi.iiaiK:e  the  program.  This  is  major  dif- 
ference number  one. 

Major  difference  number  two  is  that  presi- 
dent Nixon's  plan  uses  the  existing  system 
of  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  and  com- 
mercial insurance  plans  as  Insurors  of  the 
risk.  Under  Sen.  Kennedy's  plan,  existing 
agencies  can  be  used,  but  they  would  not  be 
Insurors  of  the  risk,  they  would  be  agents 
of  the  government  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  third  is  President  Nixon's  plan  is  not 
primarily  based  on  making  any  major 
changes  In  the  delivery  system,  except  with 
respect  to  encouraging  health  maintenance 
organizations.  Sen.  Kennedy's  plan  attempts 
to  build  in  certain  other  incentives  for 
changes  in  the  delivery  system  on  the  as- 
sumption that  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations would   be   encouraged. 

Now  these  Issues  ought  to  be  really  publicly 
debated. 

Q.  How  would  you  weigh  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  two  plans? 

A.  There  are  pros  and  cons  of  both  plans. 
This  is  not  an  Issue  where  all  virtue  is  on 
one  side  and  all  vice  on  the  other,  and 
that's  what  will  make  it  very  difficult  for  the 
Congress  to  decide. 

I  see  some  advantage  in  building  upon 
the  experience  of  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  plans,  but  also  some  advantages  In 
keepiiig  the  present  kind  of  Instittttlon  in 
being  for  we  need  certain  major  changes. 
Therefore.  I  think  on  balance  one  might 
have  to  irtillze  these  agendas  In  one  way  or 
another  tout  transform  them  from  a  narrow 
parochial  Interest  in  hospitals  or  physicians 
to  a  more  public  Interest  corporation  type. 
If  that  could  be  done  we  would  be  utilizing 
the  best  of  the  experience  of  those  people 
from  a  managerial  point  of  view,  but  also 
make  sure  that  we  are  able  to  Introduce 
some  innovations  and  changes  Into  the  de- 
livery system. 

Does  this  imply  that  you  really  think  that 
the  President's  plan  is  the  more  practical? 

A.  No.  I  see  the  United  States  most  likely 
developing  Initially  something  between  the 
President's  plan  and  the  Kennedy-QriHin 
plan.  I  would  use  the  basic  idea  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Grif&n  plan  of  covering  everj-body 
thvotigh  the  Social  Security  contributions  to 
get  universality  of  protection  and  thus  make 
a  very  major  change  In  the  President's  plan, 
which  uses  these  plans  as  insurers  of  the 
actuarial  risk.  But  then  I  don't  think  we 
s.liould  go  so  far  as  to  throw  the  baby  out 
with  the  bath.  I  would  try  and  correct  the 
existing  plans  like  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
and,  as  In  the  Medicare  program,  have  them 
become  the  fiscal,  administrative  and  man- 
agerial agents  to  see  that  the  national  pro- 
gram was  carried  out.  My  feeling  is  that  we 
must  find  various  incentives  to  Insert  more 
managerial  Innovation  iiito  the  medical  care 
system. 
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Q.  Has  Congress  ever  attempted  to  invc^'i- 
gate  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  in  its  opera- 
tion? 

A.  Not  on  a  comprehensive  basis.  They  have, 
of  course,  investigated  them  in  connection 
with  the  way  the  federal  employees  health 
program  has  been  operated,  and  as  a  re.sull 
certain  changes  have  been  made  in  the  pre- 
miums for  federal  employees.  Ihere  have  been 
a  number  of  state  lnvestigation.s  find  s'udlcs 
But  they  have  not  been  examined  compre- 
hensively and  across-the-board  along  with 
commercial  insurance  and  independent 
plans. 

The  most  radical  feature,  though,  of  Presl- 
deiit  Nixon's  proposal  is  not  reaily  being 
given  adequate  attention,  and  that  is  that 
his  plan  assumes  that  the  federal  guvenunenl 
will  set  certain  standards  and  guidelines  and 
regulate  certain  aspects  of  the  private  in- 
siu-auce  plans.  This  is  actually  a  very  radical 
proposal,  because  it  involves  the  federal  reg- 
ulation of  private  in.surance  carriers. 

For  the  last  30  to  40  years,  insurance  com- 
panies h&\e  warned  a^'alii-st  such  federal  in- 
vebtigation.  To  them  this  would  be  equiVLiIfni 
to  the  eradication  of  motherhood  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Yet  as  a  result  of  the  Nixon  propo.-al  we 
have  a  situation  where  a  conservative  Repub- 
lican administration  with  the  stipport  of  a 
good  deal  of  the  conservative  people  are  ac- 
cepting the  idea  of  federal  regulation  of  the 
health  insurance  business,  which  would 
mean  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  and  com- 
mercial insurance  would  come  more  pre- 
dominantly under  the  siu-velllance  of  the 
federal  government  than  is  presently  the  crise 
state  by  state. 

If  federal  regulation  of  the  health  insur- 
ance business  is  a  good  idea.  I  don't  see  why 
federal  regulation  of  tlie  automobile  insur- 
ance business  or  the  life  insm-ance  business 
isn't  equally  valid.  As  you  know,  the  next 
big  issue  that  will  be  coming  up  on  the  con- 
gressional docket  is  what  to  do  about  private 
pension  plans.  And  if  the  same  principle  Is 
applied  to  the  problem  of  federal  regula- 
tion of  Insurance  companies  and  banks  pro- 
viding private  pension  plans,  we  are  Indeed 
entering  Into  a  whole  new  era  of  federal  reg- 
ulation. It  is  hard  for  me  to  see  how  a  Re- 
publican adnilnistrat  ion  can  adopt  this  pol- 
icy so  wholeheartedly  and  enthusiastically 
without  recognizing  its  long-range  implica- 
tions. 

Q.  Would  this  involve  another  federal  regu- 
latory agency? 

A.  BasicaUy,  it  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  such  au- 
thority, and  that  is,  I  suppose,  what  con- 
cerns me  most,  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  would  thus  become.  In  addition  to 
all  bis  other  manifold  duties,  the  federal 
regulatory  supervisor  of  the  health  Insui'ance 
business  In  the  United  States. 

Q.  Do  you  thmk  it  would  be  a  good  Idea 
for  Congress  to  investigate  the  insurance 
companies,  especially  Blue  Croa.s  and  Blue 
Shield? 

A.  Yes.  I  think  before  Coligre=^  makes  a 
final  determination  in  what  way  to  use  or 
not  to  use  Blue  Cross.  Blue  Shield  and  tbe 
commercial  insurance  industry  in  the  healtli 
insurance  business,  it  should  satisfy  itself 
to  what  extent,  it  might  wish  to  utilize  them 
and  to  establish  statutory  i^iles  and  guide- 
lines for  evaluating  and  paying  them  for  their 
serrice!?. 

If  they  are  titlllzed.  I  think  the  role  that 
they  serve  must  become  a  ptthllc  Interest  role 
more  concerned  with  the  interests  of  the  con- 
stimer  than  the  p^o^'lder  of  medical  care. 
Thus,  In  the  end.  Bine  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
may  well  be  chartered  by  Congre.<is  as  a  public 
nonprofit  organization,  which  would  in  effect 
be  responsible  to  Congres.";  for  its  performance 
rather  than  to  their  present  constituencies. 
Tills  is  one  posciibility. 

Q.  What  about  the  costs  of  the  two  plans? 
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A  Quite  frank'.y,  I  tlilnk  tlie  actual  cost 
ot  either  plan  is  not  really  so  much  in  con- 
troversy, although  it  has  been  made  so.  The 
costs  of  the  Kennedy-Griffiths  phm  are  ex- 
aggerated by  its  opponents  berruise  it  i- 
merely  iransicrniing  one's  individual  pay- 
ments from  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  on 
to  Social  Security  contributions,  which  is  not 
necessarily  an  lncro,i.se  in  cost.  It  is  simply 
a  different  way  of  paying  for  it. 

Either  pl-.n  must  be  financed  properly,  btit 
tinder  either  plan  we'll  have  to  have  periodi'' 
upward  adjustments  I  see  no  foreseeable  end 
in  sig'nt  for  the  continual  increase  in  medical 
care  co?ti.  I  v.i.sh  I  were  able  to  sr.v  yes  tn 
some  kind  of  a  plan  .somebody  ha.s  developed 
that  would  miraculou.sly  limit  or  control 
niodioal  care  costs  But  I  don't  think  that  i^* 
going  to  be  feasible  lu  the  miincdiHte  future. 

There  are  .several  reasons  for  this.  First. 
demand  for  more  medical  care  is  outrunning 
the  .supply  ol  personiicl  and  facilities.  As 
people's  incomes  go  up.  the  more  affluent  otir 
society  it.  the  more  consequential  and  more 
imjiortaui  meciical  care  becomes  to  people 
and  the  more  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
Ob\  iously.  this  pressure  of  demnnd  upon 
limited  supply  under  any  law  of  ecouomico  is 
going  to  mean  that  prices  will  go  up. 

Finally,  medical  services  are  a  scarce  re- 
source. Tliey  are  scarce  in  the  sense  of  using 
competent  physicians  and  talented  research 
people;  also  the  very  heavy  cost  of  research 
has  to  be  repaid.  The  methods  of  controlling 
these  costs  are  not  very  simple  because  we've 
got  350.000  physicians  and  many  o'her  pro- 
Ie.s,-5jonal  people.  So  I  think  cotts  are  goiu;: 
to  continue  to  creep  up  on  us  and  it's  simply 
a  que.'-titin  of  huw  far  and  how  fast.  Therefore 
under  any  plan.  Mr.  Nixon's  or  the  Kennedy- 
GrllBtli.s  plan,  or  whether  it  becomes  the 
Mills-Kennedy  plan,  there  have  to  be  meth- 
ods lor  periodic  re-examuiation  of  the  cosi 
and  the  l>eueats  and  lor  satislaclory  controls 
to  deal  with  the  coi.t  rise. 

Q.  You  call  tlie  Kennedy-Griffillis  plan  tbe 
Koiiiiody -Mills  plan  Do  .vou  iliiuk  that  Ken- 
nedy and  Mills  will  be  able  to  resell  some  sort 
ol  agreement? 

A.  The  extent  to  which  they  do  reacli 
Htireemcut  will  have  a  siguiScant  bearUtg  on 
Llie  biiuatiou.  Now,  there  is  oue  other  man 
that  has  to  be  brought  into  Uie  considera- 
tion, and  that  Ls  Sen.  RusseU  Long,  the  chair- 
niau  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Sen 
Kennedy  and  Cougressinau  Mills  are  extreme- 
Iv  Iniporiant  in  this,  but  so  Is  Sen.  Long  and 
Uie  meuil>er»  of  the  Senate  Finance  Comuiit- 
lee.  He  ha--  ad\ociued  a  calastropnic  medtci-l 
care  pjan  iu  tlie  past,  which  is  quiio  at  vari- 
ance with  President  Nixon's  plan  or  with 
what  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Kennedy  hate  pro- 
po.sed.  So  I  believe  that  tu  the  end  there  will 
t>e.  if  adopted,  a  new  amalgam  that  ir  as  yet 
LHifore>«eabie. 

Q.  Arc  you  fjinullar  with  Rep.  UUuiau's 
plan?  He  intT..Kiuced  legislation  which  pro- 
vides for  health  care  corporations  locally  or- 
ganized and  run  liiid  Including  doctiors.  bot- 
pitals  and  other-  healUi  proleaojonals  and  or- 
ganizat  ions.  Tlie  C4.>rporations  would  not  only 
arrange  for  delivery  of  health  care,  but  would 
u>.e  federal  lundii  to  purchase  in.-uiant.-e  loi 
the  elderly  and  tlie  needy. 

A.  Let  me  say  thut  one  could  take  tlie  Ull- 
man  plan,  which  has  been  based  vn  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Anierif  an  Hospiml  As- 
sociation's ver\-  outetaiidinp  committee,  and 
one  could  inot'rporate  tliose  structural  f-ug- 
gestions  within  a  Milis-Kennedy-Loug-Nixon 
proposal  Just  as  one  can  incorporate  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  and  Ben.  Kennedy's  recon^- 
mendations  for  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations tn  any  of  the;e.  That  Is.  separat*- 
from  the  isstie  of  finandnp  and  Uie  use  ot 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  I  conceive  a 
vsriation  of  the  Ullman  blU  being  lnooM>o- 
raied  in  a  Mills-Kenncdy-Long  propositajr 
Vilien  you  realtre  that  Mr.  UUman  rank^ 
next  to  Mr.  Mills  on  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  would  expect  that  some 
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ol  Mr.  Ullman's  features  would  find  their  way 
In  to  the  ultimate  resolution  of  the  Issue. 
Q.  Yet  a  recent  survey  shows  that  only  33 
cent  of  the  American  public  think  that 
i^anizations  like  health  care  corporations 
a  good  Idea,  with  58  per  cent  feeling  that 
would  be  better  to  stick  to  one  doctor. 
A.  This,  of  course,  goes  to  the  same  issue  of 
recommendation  which  both  President 
Nbton  and  Sen.  Kennedy  have  made  about 
health  maintenance  organizations.  It  Is  true 
t  the  overwhelming  majority  of  both  phy- 
ians  and  patients  in  the  United  States  ac- 
the  most  inefficient  method  of  providing 
vice,  which  Is  the  individual  solo  practi- 
i*ner.  and  they  also  accept  the  most  costly 
mpthod  of  paying  them,  which  is  the  fee  for 
ice. 
But  one  must  take  the  patient's  attitudes 
account,  and  therefore  I  think  to  move 
the  direction  of  making  basic  changes 
y  take  a  long  time.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
why,  although  I  support  the  proposal 
health  maintenance  organizations.  I 
tlilnk  the  prognosis  of  how  rapidly  we  can 
in  plement  them  to  introduce  a  change  in  the 
delivery  system  is  overstated.  I  think  it  would 
about  another  generation  to  make  that 
nearly  universal,  and  the  reason  I  say 
th^t  Is  because  you've  got  to  get  a  lot  more 
nger  men  and  women  coming  out  of  the 
medical  schools  who  will  accept  these  two 
group  responsibility  for  the  practice 
medicine  and  substitution  of  some  other 
method  of  payment  for  the  fee  for  service. 

The  AMA  has  Us  own  plan,  the  Medl- 

cr^dlt  plan,  which  would  give  tax  credits  for 

vate   health   insurance   policies   approved 

the  government.  Yet.  according  to  recent 

,  87  per  cent  of  the  American  people 

now   covered   by   some   form   of   medical 

njurance,  suggesting  that  the  primary  prob- 

Is  not  lack  of  insurance  coverage  but 

uacy  of  coverage.  In  this  light,  would  the 

A?tA   plan  do  much   toward   alleviating   the 

health  crisis? 

I  differ  a  little  bit  in  the  w.iy  you  have 
poked  that  question.  It  is  true  that  some- 
wi  ere  between  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
Aitierican  public  does  not  have  any  health  in- 
ance,  and  this  represents  the  most  dif- 
flcblt  core  of  the  problem,  namely,  extending 
s  great  Idea  of  Insurance  to  people  whose 
\ni  omes  are  very  low  or  erratic  and  not  wlth- 
the  normal  kind  of  employer-employee  re- 
lationships. But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can- 
go  on  with  a  system  where  Medicaid  Is 
tr](lng  to  meet  the  problems  of  that  gap.  Un- 
the  Insurance  Itself  is  not  only  more 
comprehensive  in  its  coverage  as  far  as  the 
pe  of  medical  care  is  concerned,  but  also 
ks  up  that  15  to  20  per  cent,  we  cannot 
.•e  universality  of  protection. 
>Iedlcal  care  has  become  In  the  public 
i  nd  a  right  rather  than  a  privilege.  There- 
universality  of  coverage  plus  a  broaden- 
of  the  scope  are  two  important  features, 
the  third  is  changing  the  delivery  system, 
rhe  AMA  Medicredit  plan  is  the  most  pure 
fo4m  of  expression  of  doing  nothing  whatso- 
to  change  the  present  system.  It  says 
everything  in  our  present  delivery  system  is 
:  Just  see  that  more  people  are  covered 
get  a  broader  coverage.  Those  two  objec- 
tives are  desirable,  but  alone  they  are  not 
Bclent  to  meet  the  problem  of  modifying 
status  quo  in  a  reasonable  and  construe- 
way,  and  If  there  is  anything  that  I  see 
the  most  marked  change  since  1964  it  is 
it  people  now  accept  the  Idea  there  have 
be  basic  changes  in  the  delivery  system. 
I  think  the  Medicredit  plan  Is  com- 
pletely out  of  step,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
ther  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Nixon 
Mr.  Long  would  accept  the  Idea  that  you 
ca|i  Just  take  the  present  system  and  extend 
without  making  some  changes  in  the 
ivery  system. 
1.  How  powerful  is  the  AMA  today? 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A.  I  don't  think  that  the  .^MA  is  as  power- 
ful as  it  was.  It  reached  its  power  peak  in 
1950.  as  I  see  it,  when  it  broke  the  back  of 
President  Truman's  Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
health  insurance  plan.  It  certainly  isn't  as 
powerful  as  it  was  in  1960  when  Medicare 
was  first  defeated. 

However.  I  would  like  to  make  this  state- 
ment, which  may  seem  astonishing  to  the 
AMA.  I  would  not  like  to  see  the  AMA  com- 
pletely eliminated  from  some  position  of 
power  and  influence,  because  the  essence  of 
making  a  new  national  health  plan  work 
is  to  gain  the  acceptance  of  the  individual 
practitioner.  I  think  they  have  a  right  to  be 
heard  and  participate,  and  I  would  say  that 
in  any  plan  that  is  adopted  they  should  have 
a  signlfic.mt  participatory  role.  But  I  don't 
think  they  should  have  a  political  veto. 

I  would  create  a  health  insurance  board  of 
three  to  five  persons  so  that  these  rather 
monumental  powers  wouldn't  have  to  be  ex- 
ercised alone  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  i  would  cer- 
tainly have  at  least  one  physician  on  such  a 
board  so  that  the  views  of  physicians  In  this 
whole  development  of  policy  would  have  a 
bearing  and  a  role.  I  would  certainly  have  a 
health  insurance  benefits  advisory  board 
within  which  they  would  have  a  very  signi- 
ficant role  along  with  other  professionals  and 
consumers. 

Q.  Ek)  you  think  the  AMA  bears  some  re- 
sponsibility for  the  shortage  of  doctors  to- 
day? 

.\.  I  think  it  bears  some  responsibility  for 
the  shortage  of  doctors  if  you  look  at  it  over 
the  last  50  years,  but  certainly  since  1963. 
when  the  Health  Professionals  Act  was  en- 
acted, they  do  not  bear  the  major  share  any 
longer.  I  think  that  the  major  responsibility 
now  is  not  only  the  production  of  more 
doctors  but  the  production  of  more  doctors' 
assistants  and  all  sorts  of  paramedical  pro- 
fessional help.  Including  the  training  and 
development  of  minority  doctors  and  women 
doctors,  f  don't  think  we're  going  to  make 
a  successful  attack  on  many  of  our  prob- 
lems until  we  have  more  black  physicians 
and  more  women  physicians.  Yoti  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  produce  more  medical 
care  in  the  Mississippi  Delta  by  turning  more 
doctors  out  of  medical  schools  In  the  North. 
You  are  going  to  have  black  doctors  and 
black  nurses  and  black  health  personnel  who 
will  go  in  those  areas  and  then  establish  in- 
centives for  them  to  serve  in  those  areas. 
Those  are  not  easy  problems.  I  think  those 
are  the  kinds  of  problems  that  have  to  be 
worked  on  If  the  delivery  of  service  to  people 
in  those  communities  Is  actually  going  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  next  10  years. 

Q.  Given  the  extremely  high  Income  of 
private  practicing  physicians,  what  could 
be  done  to  Induce  them  to  become  a  sal- 
aried employee  of  a  health  maintenance  or- 
ganization? Wouldn't  the  lower  income  tend 
to  attract  less  competent  physicians? 

A.  That  issue  could  be  resolved  In  differ- 
ent ways.  Let's  take  the  Mississippi  Delta 
again.  Many  physicians  and  other  profes- 
sion.ll  people  won't  want  to  go  there,  for  all 
sorts  of  reasons.  However,  one  way  to  at- 
tract them  would  be  through  a  minimum  in- 
come guarantee  of.  let's  say  $25,000  or  $30,000 
a  year,  if  they  settled  in  acute  shortage  areas 
and  if  they  at  Iea.st  handled  X  number  of 
patients.  They  might  furthermore  be  offered 
additional  compensation,  depending  on  their 
experience  and  level  of  service.  This  might 
reduce  the  Income  of  some  of  the  people 
who  might  otherwise  get  very  high  Incomes, 
but  It  would  tend  to  assure  competent  peo- 
ple reasonable  Incomes  to  practice  in  areas 
where  their  need  is  greatest. 

My  own  thought  along  that  line  Involves 
the  introduction  of  a  new  system  by  which 
the  states  and  the  federal  government  would 
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evaluate  various  communities  and  various 
areas  of  the  community  on  what  I  call  an 
index  of  shortage  or  surplus  of  medical  per- 
sonnel. Here  I  have  drawn  a  little  from 
British  exj>erlence.  I  would  have  the  state 
agencies  of  health,  in  cooperation  with  the 
physicians  and  the  hospitals  and  HEW,  set 
up  a  classification,  let's  say  ranging  from  1 
to  10,  on  whether  a  particular  neighborhood 
or  community  had  a  shortage.  Then  I  would 
do  everything  I  could  in  the  legislation  to 
provide  incentives,  financial  and  otherwise, 
for  people  to  go  into  the  shortage  areas  and 
not  into  the  surplus  areas. 

Q.  In  dollar  terms,  health  is  the  second 
largest  industry  in  the  United  States.  It  com- 
prises 6.9  per  cent  of  GNP,  or  $324  per  capita. 
Yet  the  United  States  is  13th  in  Infant  mor- 
tality and  18th  in  life  expectancy  for  men. 
Is  the  money  being  misspent?  Is  it  due  to 
unequal  distribution  of  health  care?  What 
are  the  reasons? 

A.  Tl-iere  is  much  more  to  the  problems  of 
infant  and  maternal  mortality  and  life  ex- 
pectancy that  what  normally  enters  into  the 
r.iedical  care  or  health  system.  Certainly 
housing  plays  an  extremely  Important  role. 
Certainly  matters  of  food  and  nutrition, 
which  have  a  bearing  on  health,  come  about 
from  the  life  styles  and  educationcU  patterns 
of  individuals.  I  don't  think  it's  fair  to  as- 
sume that  solely  by  the  health  and  medical 
care  system  can  all  these  problems  be 
resolved. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  are  putting  enough 
money  Into  health  education  and  preventive 
health  care,  and  x  am  therefore  glad  to  see 
the  expansion  that  Congress  has  recommend- 
ed, expansion  in  funds  for  family  planning, 
the  proper  spacing  of  children,  etc.  A  number 
of  other  things  relating  to  work  and  leisure 
might  have  an  impact  over  the  long  run  In 
terms  of  life  expectancy.  Yet  there  are  a  lot 
of  mysteries  that  we  don't  know.  We  do  not 
understand  why  it  is  that  the  life  expectancy 
of  women  Is  continuing  to  Increase,  but  not 
for  men.  The  normal  explanation  is  that  the 
men  bear  all  the  brunt  of  this  stress  of  our 
busy  life,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  evidence  that 
women  have  a  lot  of  stress,  too. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you'd  like  to  an- 
swer this,  but  I  was  wondering  now  that 
you've  been  away  from  your  old  department 
for  some  years,  HEW,  how  do  you  feel  about 
its  current  administration? 

A.  President  Nixon  has  vetoed  more  HEW 
legislation  than  any  other  F>resident.  The 
White  House  staff  has  Interfered  with  the 
department's  responsibilities.  The  depart- 
ment's budget  has  been  cut.  The  President 
scuttled  the  welfare  reform  compromise 
which  Secretary  Richardson  and  Sen.  Ribicoff 
had  worked  out.  These  are  some  of  the  un- 
fortunate developments. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  department  still 
remains  one  of  those  that  has  able  people 
dedicated  to  the  objectives  of  the  program 
they  administer.  The  recent  legislation  im- 
provLng  Social  Security  and  Medicare  is  sig- 
nificant and  gives  the  department  Important 
new  responsibilities.  We're  going  to  continue 
to  make  big  changes  In  health,  welfare.  In- 
come maintenance  and  education  during  the 
next  5  to  10  years,  and  we  must  build  upon 
the  professional  integrity  and  competence  of 
the  staff  in  HEW.  Any  administration,  no 
matter  what  its  political  view,  that  doesn't 
understand  that  Is  going  to  create  problems 
for  the  nation  and  Itself  because  It  cannot 
carry  out  the  Important  programs  which 
HEW  administers. 

HEW,  even  after  four  years  of  the  Nixon 
administration,  Is  stiU  a  great  department. 
Whether  it  remains  so  will  depend  upon 
whether  the  new  secretary  supports  innova- 
tive policies  or  concentrates  on  a  budget- 
cutting  program,  which  would  most  likely 
impair  the  morale  of  the  entire  organization. 
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JEWISH      CENTERS      ASSOCIATION 
CELEBRATES  30TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5,  1973 

Mr,  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  1 
marks  tlie  30th  anniversary  of  the  Jew- 
ish Centers  As.sociation.  Founded  in  1943 
to  coordinate  on  a  communitywide  basis 
the  various  group  services,  wliich  liad 
existed  for  several  decades,  the  JCA  in 
tlie  Los  Angelco  area  has  grown  from  a 
membership  of  3,000  to  an  extensive  or- 
ganization witli  a  membersliip  upward 
of  20,000. 

Conceived  and  maintained  by  the  Jew- 
ish commmiity  to  fulfill  its  recreational, 
health,  cultural,  educational,  and  social 
needs,  the  Jewish  community  centers  are 
typically  American  iiistitutions  whose 
program  is  based  upon  a  philosophy  of 
democratic  participation.  The  unique 
quality  of  the  JCA  is  that  it  represents 
tlie  combined  work  of  many  volunteers 
and  professional  people,  upon  whom  the 
development  of  tlie  centers  depend. 

In  1973,  the  Jewish  Centers  Associa- 
tion consists  of:  The  central  administra- 
tive and  program  unit,  including  the 
Community  Services  Division;  Commu- 
nity Centers  of  Bay  Cities.  Hollywood  Los 
Feliz,  North  'Valley,  'Valley  Cities.  "West 
Park,  and  Westsid, ;  Camp  JCA  with  fa- 
cilities at  Bai'ton  Plats  and  Malibu;  and 
extension  services  m  numerous  syna- 
gogues throughout  tlie  county. 

Through  its  lay  and  professional  lead- 
ership, the  Jewish  Centers  Association 
has  made  contributions  to  the  general 
and  Jewish  community  in  the  areas  of 
board  and  community  leadership,  inter- 
cultural  programing,  senior  adult  activi- 
ties, experimental  programs  with  hos- 
pitals for  senior  adults,  family  centered 
activities,  extension  programs  in  syna- 
gogues, consultative  services  to  subur- 
ban communities,  higher  nursery  school 
standards,  home  and  mountain  camping. 

The  founding  president  of  JCA  was  the 
late  Judge  Irvin  A.  Stalmaster.  Succeed- 
ing presidents  were  Jack  Y.  Berman,  Les- 
lie G.  Cramer,  Louis  Warschaw,  Max  W. 
Bay,  Jules  Bisno.  Lawrance  E.  Irell,  Rob- 
ert J.  Felixson,  William  W.  Bruck,  Ber- 
nai'd  Levin,  Ralph  B.  Herzog,  Jack  L. 
Brostoff,  and  Samuel  H.  Sherman. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
Irwin  Daniels,  current  president  of  JCA, 
the  executive  director,  Charles  Mesnick, 
and  the  entire  association  for  its  30  years 
of  outstanding  service  to  the  Los  Angeles 
community. 


JUDGE  AND  MRS.  THEODORE  M. 
WILLIAMS  FAMILY:  CLEVELAND'S 
FAMILY  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOD3E  OF  EtEPRESENTATTV^ES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  ^(leaker.  on  January 
27,  1973,  the  Clereland  Urban  League 
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conducted  its  55th  annual  meeting.  It 
has  been  a  time-honored  tradition  in 
the  league  to  use  this  occasion  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  outstanding  Cleveland 
family.  Tliis  year.  I  was  deeply  pleciscd 
to  learn  that  the  family  of  Jud-;e  Tlieo- 
dore  M.  Williams  liad  been  elected  to 
receive  this  honor. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  eminent  first  family  of 
Cleveland. 

Judge  Tlicodore  Williams  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Cleveland  67  years  ago.  He 
graduated  from  East  Tech  Kiph  School 
and  the  University  of  Mlcliisan  and  he 
received  his  J.D.  desrc-e  from  the  Cleve- 
land Marshall  Law  School  in  1932.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  same  year. 
Tor  the  past  13  years.  Mr.  Vv'illianis  has 
served,  e.stimably,  as  a  judge  and,  in 
recent  years,  he  lias  given  of  his  lime  as 
a  part-time  lecturer  at  Cuyahoga  Com- 
munity College.  Beioie  taking  a  seat  on 
the  bench,  Jud?e  Williams  served  a.s  as- 
sistant police  prosecutor,  assistant  coun- 
ty prosecutor,  and  Cleveland  councilman. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Anici  ican  Bar  As- 
sociation, llie  Ohio  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Judicative  Society, 
the  Cleveland  Bar  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Bar  Association,  the  John  Harlan 
Lsw  Club,  and  the  Ohio  Municipal 
Judges  Association.  He  also  belongs  to 
Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  fourth  degree,  and  the 
NAACP.  He  serves  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  following  organizations: 
The  Cleveland  Zoological  Society,  the 
Cleveland  Deaf  Society,  and  the  Inter- 
racial High  School  Scholarship  Founda- 
tion. 

Judge  Williams'  wife  of  43  years,  Mrs. 
Irene  Williams,  has  also  earned  this 
award  in  her  own  right.  She  is  a  selfless 
and  tireless  woman  who  has  given  of  lier 
time  and  energy  to  countless  good 
causes.  Among  the  organizations  v.hich 
she  has  volunteered  to  serve  ai-e:  The 
Catholic  Counseling  Commiitce.  the 
Women's  Committee  Interracial  Higii 
School  Scholarship  Foundation,  the 
United  Torch  Campaigns,  Tots,  and 
Teens.  Karamu  Women's  Committee. 
Glenville  Multi-Service  Corp..  the  Inter- 
racial Adoption  Committee,  the  Cleve- 
land Deaf  Societj',  the  Ncighboiing  Fair- 
hill  Hospital,  and  the  Heart  Fuiid  Cam- 
paign. 

The  Williams  family  is  graced  with 
five  children  and  nine  grandchildren. 
The  children  have  follo\\ed  in  their  par- 
ents' tradition  of  community  service. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Williams'  daughter,  Ann 
Goens,  teaches  deaf  adults;  her  husband, 
Guy  Goens.  also  teaches — in  the  Cleve- 
land school  system.  Anotlier  daughter. 
Jane  Harris,  is  a  reading  consultant  for 
the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education:  lier 
husband,  Gerald  Harris,  is  a  draftsman 
for  Polj'tech.  Inc.  The  Williams'  third 
daughter,  Florence  Ousley,  is  a  house- 
wife and  her  husband.  Flonoury  Ousley 
is  the  maiiager  of  a  new  Top  Value  Super- 
market in  the  Martin  Lutlier  King  Shop- 
ping Plaza.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Williams' 
son.  Theodore  M.  Williams,  Jr..  has  beei\ 
working  with  the  Cuyahoga  County  en- 
gineers for  over  two  decades;  he  is  mar- 
ried to  Jean  Williams.  The  judge's  son. 
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Charles  Williams,  has  also  been  with  the 
Cuyahoga  County  engineers  for  17  years, 
he  teaches  ba'-ir"  education  for  the  aduit 
deaf,  and  he  is  married  to  Pearl 
Williams. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  William  ' 
family  deserves  the  highest  praise  aiid 
the  dee;>est  thanks  for  their  years  of  ded- 
ication tn  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
Cleveland.  They  arc  truly  a  "First  Fam- 
ily" in  the  city  of  Cleveland. 


PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  ANT) 
THE  CHANGE  MAKERS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

TN  TETE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-ENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  S!'>eaker.  durin<T  the 
last  Congress  there  was  quite  a  bit  of 
controversy  over  tl:e  continuation  of  the 
Metro  subv.-ay  system.  Unfoilunately,  its 
proponents  prevailed. 

Some  indication  of  the  future  of  this 
subway  system  can  be  .seen  in  a  recent 
news  article  indicating  that  an  "Under- 
ground Bus  Station  Wait,s  2  Years  for 
First  Passenger."  The  station  was  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  Ninth  Street 
Expressway  tunnel  at  an  estimated  addi- 
tional extra  cost  of  SIOO.OOO.  To  dat.\ 
it,  has  not  been  used. 

It  is  que.>Lioiiable,  in  the  light  of  this 
inrormation,  whether  the  subway  system 
v.ill  not  face  a  similar  fate — especially  :u 
niglit.  Tliose  of  us  here  in  Congress  wlio 
are  concernrd  with  safety  in  the  inner 
city,  will  soon  be  faced  with  the  addi- 
tional threat  coming  from  subway  travel 
at  night  and  how  to  cope  with  it. 

I  include  a  related  news  article  which 
follows: 
I  From   the   V.'ashiuglon   Post,   Feb.   4,    1973] 

UNPEKCROVNT)  Bf  S  STATION  W.\rTS  2  YE.'^RS 

FOR  First  Passencex 
(By  Jack  Elsent 

For  more  than  two  years,  a  subway  station 
for  buses  has  existed  in  the  congested  South- 
west Mall  office  area  of  V.'ashlngion  but  it 
hcks  yet  to  serve  its  first  passenccr 

On  sidewalks  a  few  feet  overhead,  com- 
muters whose  buses  might  use  the  station 
wait  \ui-'=heltercd  during  ever>-  afternoon  rush 
hour. 

The  statian  was  built  as  part  of  the  P'.h 
?^treet  E.xpresswny  tunnel.  It  is  located  under 
Ip.deper.dence  Ave  SW.  near  the  Forrestal 
Building  and  the  Federal  Avialjoa  Aciminis- 
tration  headquarters. 

The  tunnel  was  opened  to  southbound  oae- 
way  traffic  Just  before  ChrL-^tmas.  1970.  It 
Stan-  at  Constitution  Avenue  and  connects 
wiMi  the  Southwest  Freeway,  which  in  ttuii 
Icto  traflic  go  to  Anacos.tia  and  Prince 
George's  Co\m'.y  or  to  Virginia. 

D.C.  Hiphwny  Director  Thomas  F.  Air's 
srtid  the  station  and  a  stairway  to  the  nirfrre 
were  included  in  the  tunnel  at  an  estlnsatrl 
extra  cost  rf  *  100 .000. 

"We  ptit  it  there  Vnowln?  there  was  no 
rcsil.  definite  committed  plan  for  its  use  " 
Airis  said.  "We  knew  It  eventually  would  l-e 
r.eeded,  .•-o  we  put  it  in.  pretty  confident  it 
would  be  used  in  the  next  few  years." 

Ahls  was  so  confident,  in  f»ct.  that  the 
Tieht-hand  lane  pa.^.-^lng  the  station  plat- 
form was  narked  from  the  beeiiuiin^ 
as  re.-<r\ed  during  rusli  hours  tor  biises 
only.  Auiumobile  tntflSc  has  Mnce  ^i^• 
tualiy  era8f<]  the  pavement  marklafs. 
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When  the  tunnel  was  opened.  Alrls  said,  he 
talked  to  bus  officials  about  using  it. 

"They  were  not  enthuslas.ic,"  Alris  said. 
'  They  said  people  had  gotten  used  to  using 

h  Street,  and  that  their  companies  were 
n^t  anxious  to  change." 

One  problem  is  that  city  and  suburban 
bjises  going  down  7th  Street  can  make  several 

rbside  stops,  while  those  using  the  9th 
Street  tunnel  could  stop  only  at  the  single 
station. 

Moreover,  D.  C.  buses  coming  from  areas 

irth  of  downtown  destined  for  the  South- 
would  have  no  place  to  turn  around  and 
h^ad  back  to  the  other  end  of  the  line.  Vlr- 
la  buses  could  not,  under  existing  ramp 
arrangements  at  the  14th  Street  bridge,  get 

to  the  Shirley  Highway  exclusively  busw.iy. 

Metro's  partly  completed  takeover  of  the 
r  area  bus  companies  could  result  in  some 

s  lines  using  the  tunnel,  one  official  said. 

■We'll  take  a  look  at  It;  you  can  be  sure  of 
tHat."   William   I.   Herman,    Metro   planning 

ector,  told  a  reporter. 

One  possibility,  he  noted,  might  be  its  use 
buses  running  from  downtown  to  the 
fringe  parking  lot  and  other  destinations  in 
th  i  South  Capitol  Street  area. 
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HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

OF    ARKANSAS 

tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
ui  ider  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
R  !CORD,  I  include  the  following: 
Japan  P^nd  Success  Is  in  Its  Philosophy 
(By  En  lot  Jane  way) 
ffEw  York  CrrY. — Japan's  nonstop  miracle 
ec  )nomy  has  long  since  outdistanced  the 
glnal  postwar  German  miracle.  Investing 
it  has  proven  a  bonanza  for  the  West- 
portfolio  managers  who  have  been  doing 
thfcir  homework  on  the  spot.  The  New  York- 
Japan  Fund  is  listed  on  the  New  York 
Exchange.  These  last  10  years,  sophls- 
Investors  from  all  over  the  world 
i-e  been  taking  advantage  of  the  distinc- 
proprietary  ride  this  unusual  Invest- 
nt  vehicle  has  been  engineered  to  offer. 
Princeton-educated  Steven  Shaefer.  the 
fupd's  executive  vice  president,  and  his 
born  wife.  Yuklko,  live  in  New  York, 
s  account  of  the  fund's  success 
(  ry  speaks  for  Itself. 

aneway:  Of  the  fund's  8'^  million  shares 
iJtstanding,  how  many  are  held  by  Amer- 
Ici  ns? 

Jchaefer:  About  80  per  cent  or  7  million 
sh  ires. 

raneway:  What  about  the  interest  equal- 
Izi  tion  tax? 

Schaefer :  We  can  trade  on  the  Tokj-o  stock 
mi  rket  without  paying  the  tax  so  long  as 
we  don't  raise  any  more  money  in  the  U.S. 
As  a  closed  end  fund  of  course,  we  don't 
tr;  .  Americans  who  buy  Japan  Ftind  shares 
fn  m  other  Americans  are  exempted  from 
pa.ing  the  equalization  tax.  All  they  need 
to  qualify  for  the  exemption  is  a  validation 
ceftificate. 

aneway:    Is    the    Japan    Fund    yield-    or 

:tal  gains-oriented? 

chaefer:  The  latter.  We  pick  our  invest- 
mints  to  stay  with  them  and  turn  over  only 
ab  3ut  25  per  cent  of  out  portfolio  every 
ye  ir.  Our  by-laws  required  us  to  be  out  80 
pe  •  cent  Invested  In  Japan,  but  we  have 
su  yed  at  100  per  cent  in  Japan. 

taneway:  How  does  the  Japanese  market 
pe  formance   compare   with    our»? 


Ja  >anese- 

Sc  laefer': 
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Schaefer;  In  the  last  five  years,  the  Tokyo 
Dow  Jones  of  225  stocks  rose  278  per  cent; 
while  the  New  York  Standard  &  Poor's  Index 
rose  37.3  per  cent.  In  1972  alone,  the  Tokyo 
market  was  up  over  80  per  cent. 

Janeway:  Is  the  Japanese  market  primar- 
ily institutional  or  is  there  a  significant  de- 
gree  of   individual    participation? 

Schaefer:  About  60  per  cent  of  the  shares 
are  owned  by  investment  institutions  and 
corporations.  The  Japanese  individual  repre- 
sents around  35  per  cent  of  stock  ownership, 
and  accounts  for  a  smaller  per  cent  of  the 
trading.  Foreigners  hold  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  total  shares.  This  year  some  profes- 
sional Investors  have  been  one  day  market 
traders  because  Japan  hEis  no  capital  gains 
tax  as  yet. 

Janeway:  Is  the  Japanese  market  more 
fensitive  to  conditions  in  the  economy  or 
to  changing  money  conditions? 

Schaefer:  Over  the  past  year,  money  con- 
ditions have  had  a  greater  impact  The  Japa- 
nese market  has  benefits  from  easy  money 
conditions.  Japanese  companies  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  in  two  ways — first,  by  is- 
suing new  securities  to  tlie  tune  of  one  tril- 
lion yen,  or  about  $3  billion;  and,  then,  by 
buying  up  huge  quantities  of  each  others 
outstanding  fioat  on  the  open  market. 

Janeway:  One  reason,  then,  for  the  sen- 
sational bulge  in  the  Japanese  market  can 
be  counted  as  a  net  contraction  of  a  larger 
stock  supply  outstanding. 

Schaefer:  Absolutely.  The  Japanese  corpo- 
rate structure  is  short  on  equity  and  long 
on  debt.  The  Japanese  corporate  economy 
operates  on  a  75  per  cent  debt  ratio;  and 
the  banks  lend  all  their  reserves  because  the 
government  unofficially  guarantees  them.  The 
money  supply  has  been  growing  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  20  per  cent:  and  corporations 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  situation  to 
consolidate  their  control  position. 

Janeway:  How  do  you  see  the  Japanese 
economy? 

Schaefer:  The  interaction  between  gov- 
ernment and  business  is  unique  and  is  one 
of  the  major  reasons  that  I  remain  so  bull- 
ish about  Japan  despite  the  extent  of  her 
breakaway  boom.  Now  that  her  new  Tanaka 
government  has  shifted  emphasis  from  ex- 
ternal to  Internal  growth.  I  don't  see  how 
the  bubble  can  burst. 

Janeway:  Then  you  think  Tanaka  is  going 
to  be  good  for  Japan? 

Schaefer:  I  think  Tanaka  is  the  best  thing 
that's  happened  to  Japan  in  the  postwar  era. 
Japan  has  been  overdue  to  emerge  from 
America's  shadow.  Tanaka  has  accomplished 
this  for  Japan.  He  is  the  right  man  In  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Janeway:  What  does  Tanaka  stand  for? 

Schaefer:  He  is  called  the  "computerized 
bulldozer"  in  Japan.  Tanaka  wants  to  pre- 
side over  a  Japan  that  is  not  only  an  inde- 
pendent entity,  but  is  the  first  !ndu!;trialized 
nation  whose  environment  is  acceptable.  At 
the  same  time,  he  has  instituted  an  ambi- 
tious development  program  aimed  at  reorga- 
nization of  the  Japanese  archipelago  thru 
Increased  rail  and  highway  facilities.  His 
plan  is  to  move  people  out  of  the  megalo- 
polises of  Tokyo  and  Osaka  and  build  up 
other  areas. 

Janeway:  This  would  be  good  for  Japan's 
construction  industry. 

Schaefer:  Good  for  her  construction  indus- 
try and  any  other  area  related  to  the  Tanaka 
plan.  Housing  construction  will  be  up  20  per 
cent  this  year,  and  there  has  been  compar- 
able surge  in  land  values — again  with  cor- 
porate buying  triggering  the  advance.  Un- 
developed forest  land  in  Hokkaido  is  going 
at  $36,000  an  acre. 

Janeway:  What  about  the  yen.  Will  Japan 
revalue? 

Schaefer:  The  Japanese  government  is 
making  every  effort  to  avoid  another  revalu- 
ation. But  all  the  business  leaders  I  talked 
with  anticipate  one.  If  the  yen  is  revalued, 
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it  should  happen  by  the  end  of  January;  the 
longer  It  Is  delayed  the  less  likely  It  seems. 

Janeway:  I  understand  that  the  Japanese 
government  is  going  to  permit  private  Jap- 
anese Investment  In  foreign-domiciled  funds, 
beginning  this  month. 

Schaefer :  That's  right,  and  the  Japan  Fund 
will  be  the  first  sold  there. 


WANTED: 


CRIMINAL  DEFENSE 
COUNSEL 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention 
was  recently  drawn  to  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  January  24,  1973,  New 
York  Law  Journal,  entitled  "Wanted: 
Criminal  Defense  Counsel."  The  author, 
Robert  A.  Morse,  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
eastern  district  of  New  York,  states  the 
view  that  more  members  of  the  bar 
should  become  involved  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  criminal  defendants,  and 
makes  other  recommendations  relative 
to  the  criminal  justice  system.  So  that 
my  colleagues  may  have  the  benefit  of 
Mr.  Morse's  views,  I  include  them  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Wanted:    Criminal    Defense    Counsel 
(By  Robert  A.  Morse) 

In  this  article,  I  shall  attempt  to  persuade 
my  brothers  at  the  Bar  that  more  of  them 
should  become  involved  in  representation  of 
criminal  defendants.  Also,  I  would  hope  to 
persuade  those  who  are  already  engaged  in 
this  area  of  practice  in  the  state  courts  to 
extend  their  practice  to  Include  work  In  the 
federal  courts. 

Although  this  may  appear  at  first  blush 
an  anomalous  topic  for  a  federal  prosecutor 
to  write  upon,  seeking  in  essence  to  encour- 
age more  of  his  fellow  lawyers  to  Join  the 
"opposition,"  in  fact  It  Is  not.  To  begin 
with,  defense  counsel  and  prosecutors  are 
not,  or  at  least  should  not  be,  "in  opposi- 
tion." at  least  not  on  any  personal  level.  We 
are  lawyers  all,  j>erhaps  with  preferences  as 
to  which  side  of  criminal  practice  we  wish 
to  be  on.  Yet,  we  are  professionals  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  our  profession,  not  opponents 
In  the  ultimate  sense. 

NOT    AS    "CONVICTOR" 

In  addition,  as  a  prosecutor  my  duty  is  not 
simply  that  of  convicting  defendants;  rather, 
my  duty  is  to  see  that  the  public's  Interest 
in  the  sound  administration  of  Justice  is 
properly  served.  This  Interest  quite  obviously 
as  such  requires  that  the  innocent  go  free 
as  that  the  guilty  be  punished.  Also,  it  re- 
quires that  the  greatest  number  of  competent 
legal  minds  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
lems of  criminal  law,  so  that  our  constantly 
evolving  law  may  properly  develop.  Finally, 
society's  Interest  In  the  sound  administration 
of  the  criminal  Justice  system  requires  that 
as  much  as  possible  be  done  to  insure  that 
criminal  cases  be  tried  and  determined  with 
all  reasonable  dispatch,  a  goal  which  can  be 
met  by  persuading  a  larger  number  of  able 
lawyers  to  enter  this  area  of  practice. 

As  other  commentators  have  pointed  out, 
ftirnlshing  adequate  legal  counsel  to  criminal 
defendants  is  the  Bar's  collective  responsi- 
bility; and,  to  the  extent  that  each  of  us  may 
possess  the  talents  called  for  in  this  area  of 
law,  it  Is  also  our  Individual  responsibility. 
In  addition,  as  I  would  attempt  to  convince 
the  reader,  the  practice  of  criminal  law  Is 
not  an  area  which  the  otherwise  competent 
clvU  practitioner  should  hesitate  to  enter. 
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This  Is  especially  so  if  he  has  some  civil  trial 
experience. 

In  short,  we  need  both  more  criminal  law 
specialists  and  a  greater  willingness  on  the 
part  of  competent  civil  priu;titlouer8  to  take 
on  representation  of  criminal  defendants  in 
appropriate  cases. 

I  should  note  that  we  have  made  great 
strides  in  recent  years  with  respect  to  fur- 
nishing adequate  counsel  to  those  not  able 
to  afford  retained  counsel.  Such  organizations 
as  the  Legal  Aid  Society  of  New  York  are 
attracting  and  retaining  increasing  numbers 
of  outstanding  attorneys  on  their  staffs,  both 
at  the  trial  and  appellate  levels.  In  addition, 
the  quality  of  other  assigned  counsel  ap- 
pointed by  the  courts  to  represent  indigent 
defendants  is  constantly  improving. 

However,  the  situation  is  still  far  from 
ideal,  and,  with  respect  to  representation  of 
criminal  defendants  able  to  afford  retained 
counsel,  the  situation  is  critical.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  excellent  attorneys  among 
our  criminal  defense  Bar,  but  the  number  of 
truly  competent  attorneys  whose  ability,  and 
energy  inspires  confidence  in  their  clients 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

As  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  has  had  occasion  to  note 
only  very  recently,  there  is  a  tremendous 
concentration  of  criminal  defense  work  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  small  number  of  prac- 
titioners able  to  meet  the  preferences  of  de- 
fendants able  to  afford  retained  counsel.  As  a 
result,  due  to  such  attorneys'  heavy  and  con- 
flicting trial  schedules,  a  serious  problem  of 
delay  in  disposing  of  cases  involving  such 
defendants  has  occurred.  Obviously,  one 
means  of  resolving  this  problem  is  to  require 
such  defendants  to  retain  other  counsel. 
However,  I  am  sure  all  would  agree  that  the 
better  solution  would  obtain  If  there  were  a 
much  larger  number  of  equally  competent 
attorneys  practicing  in  this  area,  so  that 
the  individual  preferences  of  such  defen- 
dants could  be  met  and  court  delay  still 
avoided. 

ROLE    OF    SPECIALIST 

Thus,  one  part  of  solving  this  problem  of 
furnishing  adequate  counsel  to  represent 
criminal  defendants  is  for  more  attorneys  to 
enter  this  area  of  the  law.  In  addition,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  ordinary  practice  of  so 
many  civil  practitioners  of  routinely  de- 
clining to  take  on  any  representation  of 
criminal  defendants,  even  In  the  most  simple 
cases,  is  unwarranted.  Surely,  there  is  need 
for  the  specialist  in  this  area  of  the  law. 
However,  as  in  the  case  of  medicine,  one 
part  of  the  general  practitioners'  responsi- 
bility Is  knowing  when  to  call  in  the  special- 
ist, and  another  part  of  this  responsibility  is 
being  able  to  function  where  the  services  of 
the  specialist  (of  whom  we  have  far  too  few) 
are  not  required. 

Moreover,  I  am  likewise  convinced  that  in 
many  CEises,  especially  those  Involving  minor 
crimes,  especially  minor  white  collar  crimes, 
the  Interest  of  the  client  would  far  better  be 
served  through  representation  by  an  attorney 
whom  the  defendant  already  knows,  and 
who  has  perhaps  already  represented  him  in 
other  matters.  All  that  would  be  required 
should  be  that  this  attorney  Is  a  competent 
lawyer  who,  as  is  the  case  in  most  areas  of 
practice,  is  willing  to  do  this  work  of  famil- 
iarizing himself  with  new  areas  of  substan- 
tive law  and  new  procedures.  In  such  csises 
the  defendant  has,  I  believe,  a  much  greater 
likelihood  of  receiving  the  sort  of  individual- 
ized attention  that  Is  the  right  of  every 
criminal  defendant  than  if  his  case  Is  im- 
mediately turned  over  to  a  very  likely  already 
over-committed  and  over-worked  criminal 
defense  specialist. 

In  addition,  in  many  cases  where  it  can 
be  seen  at  the  outset  that  a  trial  specialist 
will  have  to  be  retained,  should  the  case  go 
to  trial,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
the  competent  civil  practitioner  should  not 
continue  with  the  case  at  least  to  the  point 
of  actual  preparation  for  trial. 


In  my  office,  and  I  am  sure  this  Is  the  case 
in  an  ever-increasing  number  of  other  prose- 
cution offices,  my  assistants  are  always  will- 
ing to  confer  with  defense  counsel  concern- 
ing possible  dispositions  not  requiring  trial. 
These  dispositions  have  even  included,  dis- 
missal of  the  charges  against  a  defendant, 
where  we  have  become  convinced  that  this 
was  in  the  interest  of  Justice.  In  many  other 
cases  such  meetings  have  led  to  defense 
counsel's  obtaining  pre-trial  discovery  of  the 
Government's  case  fea  in  excess  of  what  the 
defense  would  ordinarily  be  able  to  obtain  as 
a  matter  of  right  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure. 

Armed  with  such  Information,  which  fre- 
quently the  defendant  either  is  unaware  the 
Government  possesses  or  is  unwilling  to  dis- 
close even  to  his  lawyer,  defense  counsel  has 
often  been  able  to  go  back  to  his  client  and 
persuade  him  to  accept  a  reasonable  and 
realistic  plea  disposition  of  his  case.  (Inci- 
dentally, we  dispose  of  over  80  per  cent  of  our 
criminal  cases  by  way  of  guilty  pleas) . 

I  would  also  suggest  that  many  more  law- 
yers are  in  fact  competent,  given  adequate 
preparation  in  this  area,  to  properly  try 
criminal  cases.  And.  as  a  corollary  I  would 
also  suggest  that  many  of  our  state  court 
criminal  defense  practitioners  who  are  hesi- 
tant to  take  on  criminal  cases  in  the  fed- 
eral courts  could  do  an  excellent  Job  in  the 
federal  courts. 

NEED   TO   FAMILIARIZE 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  should  add 
the  caution  that  no  lawyer  should  take  on 
criminal  trial  practice  until  he  has  thor- 
oughly familiarized  himself  with  the  pro- 
cedural rules  and  statutes  covering  criminal 
trials  in  the  court  in  which  he  proposes  to 
practice.  In  the  federal  courts  these  would 
include  the  applicable  sections  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Code,  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  the  Rules  of  Procedure  for  the 
Trial  of  Minor  Offenses  before  the  United 
States  Magistrates,  the  local  rules  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  and  applicable  rules  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Circuit  or  rules  promul- 
gated by  the  Judicial  Council  for  the  Circuit. 

In  addition,  prospective  trial  counsel  would 
do  well  to  refresh  himself  on  the  law  of  Evi- 
dence and.  If  he  proj>oses  to  practice  in  the 
federal  courts,  to  study  the  recently  ap- 
proved Federal  Rules  of  Evidence,  which  are 
shortly  to  go  into  effect  subject  to  their  be- 
ing modified  by  Congress.  Toward  this  end, 
one  should  not  overlook  the  many  excellent 
programs  offered  to  further  post-admission 
legal  education.  Nor  should  counsel  overlook 
the  various  treaties  on  these  topics. 

In  summary,  I  would  simply  reiterate  my 
major  theme:  Both  the  orderly  administra- 
tion of  Justice  and  the  interests  of  criminal 
defendants  require  that  additional  compe- 
tent, energetic  attorneys  become  involved  in 
this  area  of  the  law.  Simply  because  it  is  new 
or  different  to  them,  lawyers  should  not  be 
hesitant  to  take  on  this  type  of  practice.  In 
my  Judgment  the  overwhelming  number  of 
lawyers  possess  courage,  skill  and  insight  suf- 
ficient to  continually  renew  themselves  by 
accepting  challenges  presented  in  new  fields 
of  law.  I  offer  you  this  challenge  of  renewal, 
and  hope  one  day  to  see  you  in  the  federal 
court. 


BILL  Mcculloch  back  home 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
the  Congress,  our  former  colleague.  Bill 
McCulloch,  retired  from  public  service 


this  tei-m.  Bill  McCulloch,  noted  for  his 
active  support  of  civil  rights  legislation, 
his  leading  role  in  helping  to  frame  a 
constitutional  amendment  for  presiden- 
tial succession,  and  his  participation  on 
such  Presidential  commissions  dealing 
with  civil  disorders  and  with  the  causes 
and  prevention  of  violence,  has  now  re- 
turned to  his  law  practice  in  Piqua,  Ohio. 
He  is  a  man  respected  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  in  and  out  of  Congress,  for 
his  objectivity  and  his  fairness. 

Recently  the  Springfield  News  and  Sun 
printed  an  article  concerning  Bill  which 
I  think  will  be  of  interest  to  all  of  my 
colleagiies: 

Bill  McCulloch  B.\ck  Home 

Piqua. — After  five  terms  in  the  Ohio  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  during  which  he  was  minority 
leader  In  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives 
from  1936  to  1939,  and  more  than  a  quarter 
century  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  State.s 
from  the  Fourth  Ohio  District,  WlUiam  M. 
(Bill)  McCulloch  is  back  home  In  Piqua  as 
a  private  citizen. 

Although  he  is  now  retired  from  active 
public  life,  Plqua's  "Mr.  Republican"  said  he 
will  always  retain  his  long  Interest  in  fed- 
eral, district,  state  and  county  GOP  politics, 
lending  his  influence  wherever  and  whenever 
desired. 

The  veteran  Piqua  congressman  returned 
to  his  desk  in  the  legal  firm  of  McCulloch. 
Felger,  Fite  and  Outmann  in  the  Piqua  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  and  his  home  at  424 
N.  Downing  St.,  after  a  weekend  of  moving 
from  his  long-occupied  congressional  offices 
and  home  in  Washington,  D.C. 

While  In  the  Ohio  Assembly  the  veteran 
congressman  was  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  three  successive  terms 
He  resigned  as  speaker  to  enter  the  Army, 
serving  20  month  overseas  during  World  War 
II. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  a  special 
election  in  1947  and  was  reelected  for  suc- 
cessive two-year  terms  continuously  since 
that  time,  winning  over  opponents  in  both 
primary  and  general  elections  with  such 
majorities  he  soon  became  known  as  the 
"champion"  vote-getter  in  his  district,  a  dis- 
tinction he  never  lost. 

At  the  start  of  his  19th  year  In  Congress, 
and  at  the  age  of  65,  he  was  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  played  an  important  role  In 
constitutional  legislation  which  he  under- 
took as  far  back  as  1957. 

Often  at  considerable  political  sacrifice  to 
himself,  the  Piqua  congressman  took  a  posi- 
tion that  constitutional  guarantees  could 
not  be  denied  to  some  Americans  withouc 
serious  danger  to  the  nation. 

He  also  played  a  leading  role  in  the  new 
Immigration  laws  and  helped  frame  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  dealing  wilii 
presidential  succession.  As  a  member  of  tli.' 
Intergovernmental  Commission  on  European 
Migration,  he  was  sent  many  times  to  Gen- 
eva. Switzerland,  for  commission  meetings. 

His  other  committee  appointments  whil" 
in  the  Congress  included  the  Commission  on 
Government  Security,  the  Presidents  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders,  and  President', 
Commi.sslon  on  The  Causes  and  Prevention 
of  V'iolence. 

He  was  graduated  from  Wooster  High 
School,  attended  the  College  of  Wooster  an  I 
then  received  an  LL.B  degree  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Law,  Ohio  State  University.  He  is  als  > 
a  recipient  of  an  honorary  LL.D.  degree  from 
the  College  of  Wooster  and  an  honorary  LL.D. 
degree  from  Ohio  Northern  University. 

Retired  Congressman  McCulloch  has  re- 
ceived the  American  Political  Science  As.so- 
clation's  Congressional  Distinguished  Service 
Award,  the  Distinguished  Alumni  Award  o.' 
the   College    of   Wooster;    the    1969    Distin- 
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DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istifetlon's  new  budget — encompasses  the 
Tliioal  eUmination  of  most  ol  the  hous- 
programs  which  have  been  of  in- 
▼a]  table  assistance  to  the  poor  and  to 
mtr  orities. 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  massachxtsetts 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE6ENTATIVKS 

Monday,  February  5.  1973 


rt)r  many  years  fair  housing  has  been 
viewed  as  a  cornerstone  of  the  Federal 
Goi  emment's  efforts  to  improve  the  con- 
ditlHis  and  opportunities  of  its  disad- 
van  toged  and  minority  citizens.  Now  this 
hijtorlc  commitment"  is  being  threat- 
en© J.  Whatever  the  faults  of  the  current 
housing  program,  the  action  of  the  ad- 
mii  istratlon  is  precipitous,  unwarranted, 
anc  imresponsive  to  the  real  needs  of 
Americans.  The  housing  program  needs 
con  tractive  reform — not  total  abolition. 
T  le  National  Committee  Against  Dis- 
criiiinatlon  in  Housing— NCADH — re- 
cen  ly  released  a  statement  on  the  pro- 
pos<  d  housing  cutbacks.  NCADH  is  a  22- 
yea  -idd  civil  rights  organization  en- 
gage d  in  research,  public  information, 
technical  counsel,  and  legal  services  in 
beh  ilf  of  open  housing  and  open  com- 
nwn  Ities.  I  c(»nmend  the  NCADH  state- 
mert  to  all  Members  of  Congress: 
The  AAMUfisTRATioirs  Housing  Moratorium 

AND    BT7DGET    UXSSAGE 

(A  itatement  by  the  National  Committee 
Against  Discrimination  In  Housing) 
Tl  e  AdmlnistratlMi'B  nxntttortum  on  con- 
struction of  subsidized  hoiulng  has  dealt 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  all  Americans 
are  victimized  by  racial  discrimination 
disadvantaged  by  low  income  in  their 
President  Nixon's  budget  message 
a  further  threat  to  disadvantaged 
^n«  by  propcslng  a  planned  disman- 
the  Federa]  government's  role  in  alle- 
need  and  providing  leverage  for  up- 
mobUity.  After  40  years  of  bipartisan 
at  the  Federal  level  to  redress  the 
Imposed  upon  millions  of  Amerl- 
by  age-<M  patterns  of  economic  ex- 
"ion,  social  neglect  and  racial  discrlm- 
> — tolerated  and,  in  some  cases,  facill- 
by  state  and  local  governments,  the 
now  asJu  Congress  to  Join  him  In 
kg  the  Nation's  commitment  to  help 
-clad.  lll-no\u-lshed  and  ill-housed  and 
history  by  returning  to  the  dis- 
credited concept  of  "rugged  individualism." 
Fbrt  to  feel  the  axe — wielded  skillfully 
and  1  rantonly — are  programs  for  the  poor  and 
dlsaC  rantaged,  thus  depriving  Blacks  and 
othei  mtnoftties  ot  the  supports  needed  to 
clone  the  gaps  between  them  and  the  white 
ma>a  rtty  In  income,  Jotw,  bousing,  educattam, 
healti  and  canunontty  envtronment.  Kitber 
already  tomliuktcd  by  Presidential  order  or 
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scheduled  for  eUmtnation  to  the  proposed 
budget  are.  In  addition  to  subsidized  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-Income  families  and 
the  elderly,  aome  100  other  social  and  eco- 
n<Maic  programs;  Including  emergency  em- 
ployment aswiattance.  Community  Action  Pro- 
grams (the  heart  of  the  war  on  poverty), 
rural  housing  subsidies,  urban  rene'wal. 
Model  Cities,  urban  open  space,  neighbor- 
hood facilities,  water  and  sewer  grants,  hous- 
ing rehabilitation  loans,  public  facility  loans, 
mental  health  centers,  ccnopenaatory  educa- 
tion for  the  disadvantaged,  manpower  train- 
ing, vocational  ediicatioo.  legal  aid  to  the 
poor,  the  Community  Relations  Service,  hos- 
pital construction,  etc. 

The  cost  of  Medicare  to  the  elderly  would 
be  increcaed  by  the  President's  Budget,  thus 
preventing  many  from  utilising  hospital  fa- 
clUtlea  and.  thereby,  confirming  the  budget's 
contention  that  the  nation  should  stop  build- 
ing hospitals  to  avoid  a  surplus  of  iinused 
beds. 

In  contrast  to  this  vlcUmisation  of  the  dis- 
advantaged, the  budget  message  is  silent  on 
the  notorious  "loop  holes"  through  which 
the  wealthy  avoid  payment  of  Federal  in- 
come and  corp<x«te  taxes  amounting  to  bU- 
IkNos.  While  housing  subsidies  are  eliminated, 
subsidies  to  the  maritime  industry  and  other 
private  carp<vations  remain  untouched. 

The  Administration  baa  alleged  "wi<le- 
spread  "  abuses  in  the  Sections  335  and  236 
housing  subsidy  programs  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  benefits  that  these  programs  have 
achieved.  In  an  Incredible  overkill,  it  has 
moved  to  halt  the  entire  subsidized  housing 
program.  Instead  of  continuing  appropriate 
actions  to  eliminate  fraud  by  some  Federal 
officials,  some  bankers,  some  developers,  and 
some  real  estate  people,  the  Administration 
Is  placing  the  burden  of  blame  on  those  most 
desperately  in  need  of  shelter.  This  stands  In 
sUrk  contrast  to  the  Administration's  reac- 
tion to  abuses  by  major  defense  contractors, 
one  of  who  was  rewarded  with  a  mulUmllllon 
dollar  Federal  loan. 

The  President  has  Jettisoned  a  program 
about  which  he  boasted  only  eighteen  months 
ago.  In  a  major  statement  on  the  Federal  role 
in  fair  housing  on  June  11,  1971,  he  cited 
as  evidence  of  growing  housing  opportunities 
loT  minorities  the  fact  that  federaHy-asslsted 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing  starts  had 
reached  their  highest  level  In  twenty  years. 
That  sUtement  acknowledged  the  enormous 
needs  stUl  unflUed,  and  justified  housing 
subsidies  by  recognizing  that  the  Federal 
Government  "was  not  blameless  in  contrib- 
uting to  housing  shortages  and  to  the  Im- 
pairment of  equal  housing  opportunity  for 
minority  Americans." 

Under  pressiire  from  civil  rights  forces,  the 
Federal  Government  had  begun  to  exert  its 
power  and  Its  leadership  in  enforcement  of 
the  J9«8  Flair  Housing  Act  Even  those  efforts, 
admittedly  Inadequate,  are  now  threatened 
by  the  halt  of  subsidized  housing  programs. 
The  leverage  of  Federal  funding  as  an  en- 
couragement for  affirmative  implementation 
of  civil  rights  laws  will  now  be  dissipated  as 
the  Administration  sets  Its  course  on  "no 
strings"  disbursement  of  funds  through  rev- 
enue-sharing to  state  and  local  governments. 
The  freeze  gives  every  appearance  of  Execu- 
tive coercion  of  the  Congress.  By  cutting  off 
desperately  needed  housing,  education  and 
employment  programs  for  the  disadvantaged, 
the  Administration  sets  the  stage  for  forced 
acceptance  of  "special  revenue-sharing",  de- 
signed to  shift  responsibility  for  social  pro- 
grams dramatically  and  predpitoualy  from 
the  Federa]  level  to  the  state  and  local  levels 
with  no  assurance  that  these  political  juris- 
dictions are  wUling  or  even  capable  of  accept- 
ing the  new  responsibilities  aloi^  with  the 
new  money,  especially  in  the  face  of  their 
historic  postures. 

Programs  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  ovvt  a  period  of  many  years 
and  designed  to  meet   the  critical  housing 
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needs  of  the  nation,  as  cbronlcled  in  the  i«. 

ports  of  the  prestigious  Douglas  and  Kaiser 
commissionB,  have  been  pereiiq>taiUy  baited 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Qnce 
again— for  the  poor,  the  dtaedvantaged.  the 
nunorities  of  this  nation— "a  dream  to  de- 
ferred," and  the  Nation's  l»48  pramtee  of  "a 
decent  home  in  a  suitable  Uvlng  environ- 
ment" for  every  American  lamUy  ra&alna 
unfulfilled. 

The  National  Committee  Against  Dis- 
crimination In  Houalng  Issues  this  call  for 
immediate  action  by  tbc  Nation's  leadershlD 
and  its  people. 

We  call  on  the  Preddent  to: 

1.  Bescind  the  fieeae  ol  aU  federally-sub- 
sidized housing  and  community  development 
programs. 

2.  Release  all  Impounded  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  housing  and  other 
social  and  economic  program*. 

3.  Recall  this  Budget  message  of  doom  and 
cooperate  fully  with  Congreaak>naI  leader- 
ship in  developing  legislative  Improvements 
and  budgetary  allocaUons  that  can  move 
America  upward  by  meeting  the  obvious  hous- 
nig  and  other  social  and  economic  needs  of 
the  Nation. 

4.  Exercise  Executive  leadenh^}  to  Insure 
that  all  Federal  programs  are  utilized  affirma- 
tively to  achieve  genulxke  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans,  as  mandated  by 
Federal  laws  and  Executive  Order*. 

We  call  on  the  Ccmgress  of  tbe  United 
States  to: 

1  Exercise  its  luU  constitutional  authority 
as  the  elected  representatives  of  the  pet^le 
and  the  nation  s  highest  legislative  body,  by 
taking  appropriate  action  to  assure  that  these 
vital  programs  are  not  eroded. 

2.  Carefully  examine  Prealdentlal  nominees 
to  Executive  departments  and  agencies 
charged  with  Implementation  of  social  and 
economic  programs  and  withhold  approval 
of  any  nominee  who  is  not  fuUy  committed 
to  the  tinequlvocal  enforcement  of  the  na- 
tion's equal  opportunity  requirements  in  all 
social  and  economic  programs. 

3.  Reject  the  President's  Budget  Message 
of  doom  and  make  allocaUons  and  approprU- 
Uons  that  keep  faith  with  the  legislated 
promise  to  abolish  poverty,  above  all,  among 
those  who  are  poor  because  they  are  Black. 
Spanish -qjeaking  or  of  other  minority  groups. 

We  caU  on  the  People  to: 

Vigorously  and  vocally  support  social  and 
economic  programs  to  provide  genuine  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  In  shelt«-,  education,  jobs 
and  all  other  aqsects  of  life  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Americans,  and  to  make  thehr  voices 
heard  at  the  White  House,  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  and  in  their  own  communltii*. 


WALTER  CBONKITE  ON  L.  B.  J. 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 


or   MINNESOTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Monday.  February  5.  1973 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Congress 
and  the  Nation  have  said  goodby  to 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  our  former  col- 
league in  the  House  and  Senate,  and  36th 
President  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
joined  his  family  in  mourning  his  pass- 
ing; we  have  reflected,  publicly  and  pri- 
vately among  ourselves,  on  his  tr^uend- 
ous  impact  on  this  Nation  and  the  world. 

The  media  have  had  their  say,  too,  but 
none  have  sptAen  of  L.  B.  J.  more  elo- 
quently than  Walter  Cronkite,  on  CBS 
Radio,  the  evening  following  his  death. 
It  was  broadcast  January  23,  1973. 

Mr.  Cronkite  had  been  taping  a  series 
of  television  Interviews  with  L.  B.  J.,  and 
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less  than  2  weeks  before  his  death  spoke 
with  the  former  President  on  his  civil 
rights  legacy,  surely  the  crowTiing 
achievement  of  this  restless,  compas- 
sionate giant. 

I  would  like  to  insert  Mr.  Cronkite's 
radio  commentai^y  in  the  Record,  so  that 
the  Nation  may  have  the  benefit  of  his 
most  recent  insights,  and  personal  per- 
ceptions, of  the  man  who  dominated  the 
legislative  landscape  for  so  long,  both  as 
Representative,  Senator,  and  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  commentary  follows: 

Lyndon  Johnson  wa"^  a  man  of  Incredible 
contradictions.  A  man  who  liecame  President 
with  a  prime  commitmeiii  to  domestic  re- 
form, yet  ultimately  saw  his  domestic  pro- 
gram tainted  by  controversy  abroad.  A  man 
who  won  the  biggest  Presidential  landslide 
in  U.S.  history,  yet  could  not  try  again  just 
four  years  later  because  his  stock  had  sunk 
so  low.  A  Southerner  who  championed  the 
greatest  civil  rights  advances  in  the  nation's 
history.  A  man  who  hobnobbed  with  Texas 
conservatives,  and  yet  fathered  the  war  on 
poverty  and  pushed  Medicare  tlirough  Con- 
gress. And  certainly  not  lea.st.  a  man  who 
gloried  publicly  in  acquiring  and  manipulat- 
ing political  power  while  repressing  grave  pri- 
vate doubts  if  the  power  was  properly  his  to 
hold. 

He  certainly  didn't  become  any  less  com- 
plex a  man  when  you  got  to  know  him  per- 
sonally. I  had  been  going  down  to  the  LBJ 
Ranch  at  irregular  intervals  ever  since  Mr. 
Johnson  left  the  White  House  to  interview 
him  before  TV  cameras  on  various  aspects 
of  his  controversial  Presidential  years.  The 
most  recent  installment,  dfivoted  mainly  to 
the  civil  rights  issue,  took  place  less  than 
two  weeks  ago.  Clearly,  it  was  more  con- 
genial for  Mr.  Johnson  to  talk  about  civil 
rights  than  about  Vietnam,  wliich  we'd  dis- 
cussed earlier.  Perhaps  this  was  one  reason 
why  he  seemed  to  have  mellowed  somewhat. 
He  even  occasionally  acknowledged  making 
a  mistake  or  two  while  in  office.  Before,  he'd 
seemed  much  more  petulant  and  defensive; 
and  mistakes  or  misunderstandings  were  by 
his  adversaries  or  critics — not  by  him. 

■yet,  with  this  tmbelievahly  restless,  ener- 
getic man,  mellowness  was  at  best  a  relative 
condition.  He  obviously  was  not  in  the  best 
of  health.  At  least  twice  during  our  formal 
interview,  he  suffered  chest  pains;  one  of 
these  times,  he  had  to  Interrupt  the  filming 
to  recover  and  take  a  pUl.  Yet  his  conversa- 
tion made  no  concession  to  Infirmity.  His 
style  was  as  animated  and  vigorous  as  ever. 
He  talked  of  future  plans— private,  not  pub- 
lic, ones — dealing  in  part  with  cattle  and 
land  sales.  As  he  had  done  now  and  then 
in  the  past — despite  his  poor  heart — he  once 
more  appeared  to  be  neglecting  his  health.  He 
smoked  a  great  deal.  Apparently,  he  was  so 
nervoxis  and  cantankerous  when  not  smok- 
ing that  he  was  told  to  go  ahead  and  smoke 
again,  as  a  lesser  evil.  He  also  seemed  to  be 
ignoring  his  diet.  At  one  meal,  when  dessert 
was  rice  pudding  with  whipped  cream,  he 
not  only  demolished  one  portion  but  then, 
as  the  conversation  continued,  leaned  over 
and  started  eating  his  neighbor's  portion  as 
well. 

Undisciplined  ^estfulness — conduct  that 
others  often  considered  crude — were  of  course 
one  part  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  public  record. 
There  were  other  traits  the  public  could  not 
see.  parts  of  Mr.  Johnson  that  mifortunately 
froze  up  and  disappeared  during  formal  oc- 
casions, such  as  speeches  or  news  confer- 
ences. One  such  trait  was  the  personal 
warmth  that  emanated  from  this  big.  blust- 
ering Texan  when  you  met  him  face  to  face. 
Another  was  the  depth  of  his  commitment  to 
the  have-nots  in  life.  He  made  mistakes  with 
his  head.  Whatever  one  thought  of  his  Viet- 
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nam  policy,  there  was  no  condoning  his  mis- 
leading the  public  about  it  as  he  did  in  '6* 
and  '65:  but  at  the  same  time,  he  was  a  man 
with  a  big  heart.  He  learned  about  under- 
privileged minorities  from  teaching  Mexican 
ciiildren  in  public  school:  about  unemploy- 
ment from  his  back-country  neighbors; 
about  poverty  from  his  own  youthful  ex- 
periences. The  lessons  stuck.  Publicly,  he  may 
have  impressed  some  a.s  an  ambitious,  self- 
serving  wheeler-dealer.  Actually,  he  was  a 
man  wi'h  genuine,  lasting  compa.s.sion  for 
others. 

So.  it  was  nice  to  learn  from  him.  during 
this  last  encounter,  that  a  few  days  before, 
he'd  received  another  phone  call  from  Presi- 
dent Ni.xon,  who  reportedly  said  that  this 
time  a  cease-fire  agreement  reaUy  was  in  the 
works.  If  Mr.  Johnson  had  to  die  without 
knowing  the  war  that  hurt  him  so  badly  was 
over,  he  at  least  passed  on  reasonably  cer- 
tain it  was  about  to  end.  One  may  hope  he 
also  left  us  reassured  of  his  own  place  in 
history,  to  be  recalled,  despite  his  imper- 
fections, as  a  zealous  public  servant  with  a 
compelling  dream  of  a  better  .\nierica— who 
made  enormous  strides  to  mnlte  thai  dream 
come  true. 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  FOR 
THE  FUTURE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    C.\LlIORNI\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Public  Housing  Act  of  1949  was  passed 
into  law,  this  coimtry  established  a  goal 
that  evei-y  American  be  provided  with  a 
decent  home  in  a  suitable  environment. 
Admittedly,  many  of  the  housing  pro- 
grams instituted  relative  to  this  goal 
have  had  serious  shortcomings.  In  many 
cases,  public  housing  has  served  to  con- 
centrate low-income,  minority  families 
in  crime-ridden,  ghetto  areas.  Rising 
security  and  maintenance  costs  have  far 
outstripped,  in  many  instances,  rental 
incomes,  with  the  result  that  some  hous- 
ing projects  have  become  so  dilapidated 
so  as  to  become  virtually  unlivable. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
problems  encoimtered  by  officials  in  ef- 
fectively administering  public  housing 
programs,  it  would  appear  obvious  that 
we  must  take  a  hard  look  at  national  pol- 
icy in  this  area,  and  develop  alternatives 
to  those  aspects  of  America's  housing 
programs  that  have  not  been  productive. 
I  recommend,  however,  that  the  present 
administration  analyze  its  policies  to- 
ward pubhc  housing  in  light  of  the  fol- 
lowing statements  by  Robert  Maffin, 
Executive  Director  of  Housing  and  Re- 
development officials.  As  Mr.  Maffin  said : 

You  can  ponder,  aitd  everyof.e  should,  but. 
while  you're  pondering,  don't  let  what  yoti 
have  go  down  the  drain. 

And  I  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  exactly  what  the  present  administra- 
tion has  permitted  to  occur:  America's 
public  housing  programs  have  been  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate  to  a  most  disturbing 
level.  The  administration  has  responded 
to  the  difficulties  encountered  by  HUD 
in  providing  decent  houping  for  Ameri- 
cans, not  with  creative  action,  but  rather 
with  a  series  of  measures  which  threaten 
many  housing  authorities  with  financial 
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in.<^olvency.  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
analyzing  tlie  following  features  of  the 
administration's  current  public  liou.sinp 
policy,  the  counterproductive  effects  ol 
this  policy  will  become  obvious. 

Until  the  late  1960's  most  hou.'-ing  au- 
thorities were  able  to  chaigc  rents  suffi- 
cient to  cover  their  operating  snd  main- 
tenance expenses.  However,  iiinationar.v 
pressures  drove  rents  to  levels  that  nu- 
merous low-income  tenants  could  not  af- 
ford. Many  felt  that  ever-increasing 
housing  rents  wliich  authorities  were 
forced  to  charge  made  public  hou.^ing  in- 
accessible to  many  poor  fainiUes.  th.'js 
defeating  to  a  large  degree  the  entii'c 
purpose  of  America's  housing  program. 

In  1960.  Senator  Brooke  proposed  a 
series  of  amendments  intended  to  insure 
that  low-income  Americans  would  be 
able  to  afford  Government  housing.  The 
Brooke  amendments  stipulated  that  poor 
tenants  could  not  be  charged  more  than 
25  percent  of  their  total  iiicome  for 
rents— with  the  provision  that  Federal 
subsidies  were  to  provide  sufficient  fund- 
ing to  cover  maintenance  and  oi>erating 
expenses  for  those  authorities  which  suf- 
fered substantial  rent  income  decreases 
due  to  the  new  Brooke  amendment  ceil- 
ings. 

Uitfortuuately.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  been  fit  to  supply 
local  hou.sing  authorities  with  .sufficient 
subsidies  to  cover  their  expenses.  In  the 
1971-72  fiscal  year,  authorities  across  the 
coimtry  were  granted  $44  million  le.ss 
than  needed  to  deliver  a  basic  level  of 
.service  to  individual  housing  pro.iecls. 
And  this  year,  with  HUD  itself  proclaim- 
ing that  S325.'l  million  will  be  needed  "to 
cover  deficits  and  provide  adequate  serv- 
ices," the  administration  has  requested 
only  $170  million.  In  light  of  ixdicies  such 
as  this.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
35  housing  authorities  located  in  ma.ior 
cities  across  the  country  face  bankruptcy 
by  next  September — their  bankruptcy 
representing  the  loss  of  htmdreds  of 
thousands  of  housing  units  currently  oc- 
cupied by  Americans  who  can  least  afford 
the  discontinualior  of  a  vigorous,  hopeful 
public  housing  program. 

In  an  effort  to  compensate  for  the  ad- 
ditional financial  burdens  imposed  by 
the  Brooke  amendments,  the  administra- 
tion developed  a  policy  last  December 
stating  that  no  new  housing  units  may  be 
constructed  where  aggregate  rents  from  a 
given  project  do  not  eciual  85  percent  of 
total  operating  expen.ses.  Thus.  Mr. 
Speaker,  rather  than  provide  our  housing 
authorities  with  conge.ssionally  atiihor- 
ized  subsidies  sufficient  to  guarantee  rite 
economic  well-being  of  America's  exi-sting 
housing  projects,  the  administration  'las 
cho.sen  to  deal  with  the  problem  by  rati- 
fying a  policy  which  will  clcaily  force  a 
reduction  of  nece;.sary  maintenance  and 
operating  services  as  well  as  discourag- 
ing, if  not  actually  precluding,  the  con- 
struction of  needed  housing  in  areas 
wlicre  i-erson.s  on  v. ailing  lists  have  such 
low  incor.ics  that  their  rents  could  not 
equal  85  percent  of  operating  expenses. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  miquestionably 
the  most  objectionable  consequence  oi 
administration  housing  policies.  Those 
who  desperately  need  housing  are  not 
getting  it.  For  example,  a  new  high-rise 
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pi  oject  for  elderly  persons  in  Foggy  Bot- 
to  m  was  recently  canceled  when  a  sur/ey 
iqvealed  that  of  1,600  persons  on  the 
iling  liiC  for  this  project  only  four  had 
ifcomes  in  excess  of  $3,000.  Because  these 
el  lerly  people,  whose  need  for  decent 
(Using  was  critical  indeed,  did  not  have 
"rent  payment  capacity"  sufficient  to 
85  percent  of  the  projects  operat- 
expenses,  the  entire  Foggy  Bottom 
laxity  was  canceled. 

Elegretably,  Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  is  not 
isolated  occurrence.  All  across  Amer- 
,  housing  projects  confronted  with 
rising  costs  and  insufficient  Federal  sub- 
have  been  forced  to  tiuTi  away 
-income  families  in  favor  of  moderate 
ome  families  whose  higher  "rent  po- 
tentials" can  be  utilized  to  pay  for  proj- 
operating  expenses.  I  should  think. 
.  Speaker,  that  such  a  situation  is 
cohtrary  to  the  fundamental  philosophy 
be  lind  America's  housing  program ;  a 
plfllosophy  designed  to  Insvure  all  Amer- 
including  low-income  Americans, 
a  decent  place  to  live. 
rhe  fulfillment  of  America's  housing 
established  23  years  ago  will  not 
co|ne  easily.  Providing  for  the  housing 
of  this  Nation  will  require  the 
the  clo-sest  attention  of 
s  best,  most  creative  planners. 
Uiidoubtedly,  many  of  our  previous  ap- 
pr  taches  to  the  whole  problem  will  have 
be  altered  and  new  methods  developed 
ca  jable  of  more  effectively  balancing  the 
va  -ious,  often  times  conflicting,  interests 
inTolved  in  the  public  housing  issue. 
ever,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  believe 
depriving  housing  authorities  of 
subsidies  needed  to  deliver  a 
mijiimum  level  of  service,  or  excluding 
income  persons  who  are  surely  in 
need  of  decent  housing,  is  going 
nake  any  contribution  to  the  improve- 
m(  nt  of  the  housing  dilemma  facing  our 
Nation  today. 
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POSTAL  SERVICE  IN  NEED  OP 
INVESTIGATION 


HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or   FXORIDA 

tfi  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  5,  1973 

4lr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceiitly  called  for  a  thorough  investiga- 
tio  1  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  by  the 
Gefieral  Accoimting  Office  and  the  Post 
Of  ice  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

]  ;ach  day  I  receive  correspondence  de- 
sci  ibing  yet  more  personal  inconveni- 
eni  es  and  hardships  caused  by  the  in- 
abllty  of  our  Postal  Service  to  provide 
tin  ely,  consistent  delivery  of  the  Nation  s 
m;il. 

]  n  a  recent  article  in  the  Fort  Lauder- 
da  e  News.  Mr.  Tom  Vinguerra  also  con- 
clu  ded  that  the  Postal  Serv  ice  is  in  need 
of  investigation.  I  insert  that  article  in 
th<  Record  at  this  point: 
If«p.  Paul  O.  Rogers  last  we«k  was  so  fed 
with  lagglnc  maU  delivery  service,  he 
wlsbed  for  the  return  of  the  bare- 
mallniAD. 

1  tbe  streamlining  of  the  new  govern- 
corporatlon  called  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice does  not  compare  so  favorably  with  the 
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barefoot  character   v.ho   used   to   traipse   up 
and  down  the  coast  of  Florida  delivering  mail. 

So   Roger   wants   an    Investigation. 

He  has  asked  a  couple  of  friends,  Reps. 
Thaddeus  Dulskl,  Postal  Senlce  Committee 
chairman,  and  Morris  tTdall,  who  chairs  the 
subcommittee  dealing  directly  with  delivery 
service,  to  find  out  what  is  ailing  the  post 
office. 

Rogers  is  not  the  first  lawmaker  to  vent 
anger  over  the  mall  delays.  Con.stttuents  have 
been  griping  to  congressmen  all  over  the 
nation. 

Yet,  the  Postal  Service  Investigating  com- 
mittees say  actual  percentage  of  customer 
complaints  Is  down,  no  longer  a  priority 
problem. 

And.  last  week,  as  Rogers  announced  he 
wants  the  Postal  Service  Investigated,  a  40- 
page  annual  report  of  Postmaster  General  E. 
T.  Klaseeu  lionizing  his  operation  was  re- 
leased to  the  press. 

Klassen  said  94  per  cent  of  local  mail.  If 
deposited  by  5  p.m.,  is  delivered  the  next  day. 
And,  he  said,  out  of  town  mail  averages  1.7 
to  1.6  days  for  delivery. 

Now.  that  is  quite  a  track  record. 

In  ticking  off  his  examples  of  poor  mall 
service,  Rogers  said  a  letter  from  West  Palm 
Beach  to  Palm  Beach.  ju=t  across  Lake  Worth, 
was  three  months  In  reaching  its  destination. 

Tliese  e.Tamples,  mentioned  to  the  congres- 
sional Postal  Service  staffs,  were  brushed  off 
as  possible  "selected  problems."  In  other 
words,  deeper  probing  would  uncover  Justi- 
fication for  the  delays. 

Mcst  people  put  up  with  a  lot  of  inconven- 
ience before  they  are  moved  to  action 

And  only  a  few  Americans  dare  tackle  a 
behemoth  like  the  Postal  Service.  It  is  like 
griping  about  the  Vietnam  War  to  the 
Pentagon. 

Still,  postal  delivery  is  a  service  for  which 
tax  paying  Americans  can  jfistly  expect  a 
better  shake  than  they're  getting. 

The  Postal  Services  staffers  on  the  HUI  say 
they  are  bothered  most  by  complaints  from 
postal  employes  and  their  unions. 

The  unions,  which  are  napging  Congress 
for  the  right  to  strike,  spend  the  rest  of  their 
time  complaining  about  overworked  p>06tal 
employes. 

The  Postal  Service  is  not  hiring  the  num- 
bers of  people  the  unions  feel  are  necessary 
to  adequately  staff  the  celebrated  reform  that 
came  with  the  transition  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice from  a  stereotype  governmental  agency 
into  the  quasi-eovernmental  unit  it  is  today. 

There  Is  much  hidden  pressure  being 
clamped  on  the  public.  It  is  sporadic,  not 
geographically  designed  but  constant. 

Congressmen  get  letters  complaining  about 
poor  mail  service.  The  lawmakers  complain 
in  news  releases  and,  like  Rep.  Rogers,  ask 
for  an  Investigation. 

The  public  is  goln?  to  take  quite  a  whip- 
ping before  Congress  is  man  enough  to  admit 
it  has  made  a  mistake  in  creating  a  quasl- 
govemment  agency  to  deliver  the  mall. 

A  few  months  ago,  Rep.  James  Haley,  D- 
Sarasota,  his  ire  aroused  by  complaints  from 
his  district,  warned  that  the  Postal  Service 
faces   loss  of   its   corporate  status 

He,  like  Rogers,  said  the  new  pcwtnl  svs- 
tem  is  worse,  not  better  than  the  previous 
setup. 

Then  comes  the  annual  report  of  Klassen 's. 

"We  achieved  a  significant  2  4  per  cent  pro- 
ductivity gain  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  •  Klassen  boasted  And,  of  course,  he 
bragged  about  "Improved  service  In  the 
reduction  In  the  average  time  for  delivery." 
Who  la  kidding? 

Klassen  noted  In  his  annual  report  that  he 
held  back  asking  for  >450  million  in  postage 
rate  increases  previously  scheduled  for  Janu- 
ary 1973. 

This  Is  an  iceberg  And  if  Rep.  Roger."!  gets 
below  the  surface  before  it  Is  too  late,  the 
public  will  be  Indebted. 
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HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLIKOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earUer  this 
month  ray  distinguished  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Saylor)  placed  in  the 
CoNGRissiONAi.  RECORD  the  tcxt  of  a 
statement  by  Dr.  George  Roche  III.  presi- 
dent of  Hillsdale  College,  concerning  the 
effect  upon  higher  education  which  is 
currently  being  produced  by  Federal  aid 
to  and  involvement  in  the  operation  of 
the  Nation's  colleges  and  universities. 

Few  subjects  are  of  more  importance 
to  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
the  future  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States,  and  few  subjects  are  of 
as  much  concern  to  educators  who  seek 
to  maintain  academic  freedom  and  the 
integrity  of  their  institutions  in  the  face 
of  increasing  Government  pressure. 

In  its  effort  to  end  racial,  ethnic,  and 
sexual  discrimination,  governmental 
agencies  have,  ironically,  become  the 
aiients  of  a  new  and  accepted  racism  in 
American  society.  Where  men  and  women 
who  thought  of  themselves  as  being 
liberal  were  previously  committed  to  an 
open  society  in  which  individuals  would 
be  judged  on  their  merits  and  not  on 
such  arbitrary  and  irrelevant  criteria  as 
color  or  ethnic  background,  today  they 
.seem  to  be  advocating  precisely  the  op- 
posite. 

An  example  of  this  policy  at  work  re- 
lutes  to  the  hiring  of  faculty  members  at 
the  Nation's  colleges  and  universities. 
Universities  have  been  told,  in  effect, 
that  their  faculties  must  include  a  spe- 
cific percentage  of  women,  blacks,  and 
members  of  other  minorities.  If  they  do 
not,  all  Federal  aid  and  assistance  will  be 
shut  off  to  them. 

What  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Is  doing,  in  effect,  is 
to  violate  the  very  law  it  is  seeking  to 
implement.  In  guidelines  issued  by  tlie 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance, 
Implementing  Executive  Order  11246.  as 
amended  by  Executive  Order  13375.  it  is 
specified  that  any  contractor  with  the 
Government  of  50  or  more  employees 
and  a  contract  of  $50,000  may  not  prac- 
tice discrimination  in  hiring.  Failure  to 
cximply  n:£,kes  the  contractor  ineligible 
for  Federal  funds. 

The  order  says  nothing  about  racial, 
sexual,  or  ethnic  quotas.  The  guidelines 
drawn  up  by  the  Office  of  Compliance 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  prima 
facie  ca.se  of  unjust  discrimination  ob- 
tains are,  in  fact,  quite  reasonable.  They 
specify  that  a  case  of  underutilization 
exists  with  respect  to  employment  of  mi- 
norities and  women  wherever  tliere  are 
appreciably  fewer  minority  members  or 
women  in  any  particular  category  of 
work  than  would  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected by  their  availability.  It  makes 
clear  that  "availability"  is  to  be  defined 
not  by  the  numerical  presence  or  per- 
centage in  the  general  population  but  by 
the  possession  of  requisite  skills  in  tiie 
immediate  labor  area. 
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The  regional  offices  of  the  Federal 
Compliance  Board,  however,  have  inter- 
preted these  guidelines  in  a  far  different 
way.  Prof.  Sidney  Hook  points  out  that 
the  manner  in  which  tliey  have  been  in- 
terpreted is: 

...  to  disregard  completely  the  all-Impor- 
tant criterion  of  qualification  or  requisite 
skills  in  the  Institutions  of  higher  learning. 
They  have  assumed  that  what  might  be  a 
legitimate  inference  In  considering  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  discrimination  In  hiring 
individuals  for  an  assembly  line  or  for  posi- 
tions that  require  no  particular  or  special 
skills  bolds  for  all  levels  of  university  In- 
struction. They  have  proceeded  apparently 
on  the  assumption  that  if  a  dlspropwtlon 
exists  between  the  ratio  of  minority  members 
employed  to  the  total  numbers  employed  and 
the  ratio  of  minority  members  to  the  total 
population,  the  university  Is  not  complying 
with  the  presidential  directive.  It  then  gives 
the  university  thirty  days  to  remedy  the  sit- 
uation or  face  the  loss  of  aU  Its  federal 
contracts. 

Academic  freedom  and  the  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  American  univer- 
sities is  being  sharply  interfered  with  by 
governmental  intervention  in  the  hiring 
process  and  the  imposition  of  arbitrary 
racial,  sexual,  and  ethnic  quotas.  In  an 
important  statement  issued  in  a  report 
to  the  American  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  &  Universities,  tbe 
distingtiished  president  of  Hillsdale  Col- 
lege, Dr.  George  C.  Roche  III,  declared: 

The  attempt  to  achieve  a  statistically  ade- 
quate representation  trf  women  and  ethnic 
groups  on  college  faculties  has  tended  to 
produce  a  rush  to  discover  sufficient  numbers 
of  well-qualified  professors  with  minority 
credentials.  In  actual  practice,  the  numbers 
demanded  of  such  minority  types  rather  ex- 
ceeded the  qualified  people  available.  Thus  a 
strange  new  word  has  entered  the  Aflirma- 
tlve  Action  dialogue.  Today  we  talk  about 
the  appolntDient  of  persons  who  are  not 
qualified,  but  who  are  "quallfiable."  In  point 
of  fact,  the  guidelines  state:  "Neither  mi- 
nority ncxr  female  employes  should  be  re- 
quire i  to  possess  higher  qualifications  than 
those  of  the  lowest  qualified  incumbent." 

Dr.  Roche  declared : 

This  policy  not  only  does  an  injustice  to 
the  Institution  and  the  students  coming  in 
contact  with  faculty  members  unqualified  to 
hold  their  position  but  also  excludes  from 
consideration  large  numbers  of  an  entire  gen- 
eration of  young  scholars,  quite  well-qualified 
to  hold  a  position,  yet  often  rendered  ineligi- 
ble by  their  non-membership  in  an  HEW- 
approved  minority  group. 

Dr.  Roche  stated: 

Bureaucrats  of  the  middle  echelon  "have 
been  responsible  for  the  implemeulation  of 
administrative  law,  far  beyond  the  original 
confines  of  any  action  taken  by  an  elected 
official.  In  either  legislative  or  executive 
branch  of  Government. 

The  subject  of  federally  imposed  guide- 
lines for  ethnic  quotas  in  the  hiring  of 
faculty  members  was  discussed  in  a  re- 
cent article  by  Prof.  Justus  M.  Van  Der 
Kroef,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Science  at  the  University  of 
Bridgeport,  and,  in  1971-72.  national 
president  of  University  Professors  for 
Academic  Order. 

Dr.  Van  Der  Kroef  states  that  in  many 
instances  university  administrators  have 
failed  to  expose  Federal  guidelines  for 
fear  of  losing  Federal  funds.  He  notes 
that: 

It  does  seem  curious  that  U.S.  universities 
and  their  faculties,  that  Is  precisely  those 
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Institutions  and  individuals  that  have  made 
it  fashionable  to  oppose  vehemently  sucli 
government  policies  as  presumably  outraged 
them  mrorally  or  otherwise  (vide  the  campus 
anti-war  movement)  have  been  so  content 
to  pass  the  buck  to  Washington. 

In  his  statement.  Dr.  Van  Der  Kroef 
cites  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News  of  December  30. 
1972,  which  reported  the  results  of  a 
survey  of  tbe  salaries  being  earned  by 
male  graduates  of  the  class  of  1970  at 
the  City  University  of  New  York.  The 
survey,  made  by  Prof.  Herbert  Katzen- 
stein,  show  that  blacks  averaged  $9,670 
during  theii"  first  year,  while  whites  aver- 
aged only  $8,050.  According  to  Katzen- 
stein.  blacks  in  the  1970  class  not  only 
benefited  f  rcun  higher  initial  salaries,  but 
also  f  rwn  better  career  upgrading  oppor- 
tunities than  whites. 

Dr.  Van  Der  Kroef  details  many  bi- 
.stances  in  which  the  reverse  racism  being 
imposed  by  government  bureaucrats  has 
lowered  the  quahty  of  American  educa- 
tion and  has  penalized  well-qualified  ap- 
plicants for  faculty  positions. 

If  Government  determines  faculty  hir- 
ing, in  what  sen.se  does  American  educa- 
tion remain  independent?  If  one  kind  of 
racism  is  acceptable  Government  policy, 
does  not  all  racism  achieve  a  certain 
measure  of  Government  support  and 
approval? 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
article,  "Another  Threat  to  Our  Universi- 
ties" by  Prof.  Justus  M.  Van  Der  Kroef, 
as  it  appeared  in  the  January  20,  1973, 
issue  of  Human  Events,  and  insert  it  into 
the  Record  at  this  time : 

Anotkex  Thxeat  to  Oux  UNTViasmEs 
(By  Justus  M.  Van  Der  Kroef) 

American  higher  education,  still  trying  to 
recover  from  the  mindless  assaults  of  stu- 
dent militants  and  their  faculty  Svengalis 
In  the  past  four  years,  today  faces  what  is 
perhaps  an  even  more  serious  threat. 

Campus  after  campus  is  succumbing  to  the 
federal  government's  so-called  "Affirmative 
Action"  policy,  which,  as  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  In  its  Oct. 
4,  1972  "guidelines-  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities puts  it,  requires  college  administra- 
tions "to  make  additional  efforts  to  recruit, 
employ  and  promote  qualified  members  of 
groups  formerly  excluded,  even  if  that  ex- 
clusion cannot  te  traced  to  particular  dis- 
criminatory actions  on  the  part  of  the  cm- 
plover"   (emphasis  added). 

This  Kafka-esque  ruling  (what  HEW.  In 
effect,  is  saying  to  the  college  administrator- 
employer  is  that  even  If  he  isn't  guilty  of 
past  discrimination  in  hiring  he  will  be  con- 
sidered as  if  he  Is)  is  based  on  the  considera- 
tion, according  to  the  same  "guidelines,"  that 
"benign  neutrality  in  employment  practices 
will  tend  to  perpetuate  the  stattis  quo  ante 
indefinitely." 

HEW's  Office  for  Civil  Rights  director,  J. 
Stanley  Pottlnger,  said  when  the  October  4 
"guidelines"  were  Issued,  that  these  did  not 
herald  anything  new  but  merely  clarified  and 
systematized  directives  already  on  the  books 
and  applicable  especially  to  the  nation's 
colleges. 

Jtjst  so,  becfttise  for  nearly  two  years, 
at  least,  ttnlverslty  administrations,  mindfttl 
of  the  federal  funds  and  loans  that  have 
been.  In  many  cases,  indispensable  to  their 
Institutions'  past  development,  have  been 
busily  interpreting  and  applying  earlier  'Af- 
firmative Action"  directives. 

The  Interpretations  are  simple:  hire  more 
blacks,  Spanish -su mangel  persoi^  and  wom- 
en, even  If  you  wind  up  practicing  dis- 
crimination   in    reverse.    And    while    HEW's 


guidelUies  mandate  the  hiring  of  quuhfifd 
"members  of  groups  formerly  excluded,'  the 
pressure  to  (1)  stay  on  llie  right  side  of 
HEW,  (2)  appease  minority  group  clamor 
In  the  community,  and  (3)  .satisfy  black  and 
Cliica>K>  militants  and  Women  b  libbers  on 
tl^e  campuses  themselves,  more  oi'^eu  than 
not  becomes  decisive. 

"The  s\ipply  of  the  truly  qualified  In  unl- 
versiU"  teaching  has  .-ilvkays  beei.  bmited.  Now 
ciuallty  is  furlhcr  attenuated  by  politically 
enforced  racism  and  sexism.'  des-fned  pre- 
sumably to  right  the  emplo\meut  wrongs 
ol  the  past." 

The  consequences  have  been  Inevitable. 
Alreaay,  on  .^ug.  8,  19'72,  the  American  Jew- 
ish Committee,  the  Anti-Defamation  Le8t''te 
of  B'nai  B'rith,  the  Jewish  Lriljor  Ccmmit- 
tee  and  a  number  of  other  Jewish  orga- 
nizations submitted  a  memorandum  to 
HEW,  detailing  ini:tances  of  preferential 
treatment  and  discriminatory  employment 
policies  in  a  nimber  of  colleges  and  tini- 
versities  resulting  from  efforts  to  comply 
uith  the  federal  governments  "Affirmative 
Action"  directives.  TTie  follow  ing  instances 
are  taken  from  this  memorandum: 

Item:  In  a  report  to  HEW  t.t  the  close  of 
1971  the  administration  of  Norlhwe«t»rn 
University  declared  thst  it  wotild  permit  re- 
placement appointments  to  the  faculty  only 
to  the  extent  that  tinlversity  units  hire  at  a 
rate  of  25  per  cent  v  omen  a:;d  racial  minori- 
ties. 

"In  other  words."  the  report  said,  "no 
replacenicnt  will  be  authorired  until  a 
woman  or  racial  minority  faculty  member  is 
found."  Northwestern  said  further  that  it 
would  "reserve  a  pool  of  positions  "  for  women 
and  minority  froup  members  in  its  Arts  and 
Science  College  faculty.  The  pool  would  In- 
clude 20  per  cent  of  new  positions  and  10 
per  cent  of  the  vacancies  In  existing  posi- 
tions: clearly,  as  the  Aug.  8,  1973,  memoran- 
dum of  B'nal  B'rith  and  others  point  out. 
this  is  a  quota  system.  One  department 
chairman  at  Northwestern  adrmtted  that  his 
institution,  like  "a  lot  of  other  universities  ' 
today,  was  "under  some  presstire"  from  the 
federal  government  "to  hire  women,  Chi- 
canos.  etc." 

Item:  At  the  State  'Dnirersity  of  New 
York  at  Albany  the  vice  president  lor  man- 
agenkent  and  planning  reportedly  anncunced 
"a  policy  of  one-to-one  hiring  of  minorities 
afTecUng  all  of  the  admini.strative  stafl.  This 
means  that  for  every  white  (non-mux>rity ) 
hired,  a  minority  member  mufl  be  hired.  ' 

"IMPtESSIVE"    PaOSPECT    RXJIXIU) 

Hirir.c  officers  at  the  university  were  n!<o 
instructed  that  "the  university  will  defer  tlie 
filling  Of  some  positions  until  qualihed  mi- 
nority members  and  women  are  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  university."  A  related  university 
"Affirmative  Action"  directive  urt-'ed  that  no 
less  than  one  of  every  three  ne.v  vacant 
administrative  positions  concerned  with 
student  affairs  be  filled  with  members  of 
minority  grou]>s. 

Item:  La.st  Jaruarv  p.n  applicaiU  for  a 
facultv  p<»sitton  at  Connecticut  College  m 
New  I  oi:don  was  rejected  even  tiiouph  he 
was  advised  that  his  qualifications  were  "im- 
pressive. "  HoM(rever,  tlie  departnieni  con- 
cerned wished  to  hire  a  wcman  "so  we  are 
concentrating  on  interviews  of  that  kind  " 

As  the  Aug.  8,  1972.  memorandum  of  B'nai 
B'rith  and  others  points  out,  in  this  par- 
ticular case  women  were  not  being  con- 
sidered a!ong  u-ith  other  qualified  applicants 
"in  accord  with  legitirrnte  r..f.rTrftflve  ac- 
tion"; rather  "on  the  ba*!?  of  rreffrentln! 
treatment,  the  position  was  being  restricted 
to  men." 

I'em:  One  department  chairman  at  Chlco 
State  College  m  California  declared  tl..it 
suice  his  was  an  "Affirmative  Action  institu- 
tion" he  would  waive  not  only  doctoral  re- 
quirements for  ".\ffirmaiive  Action"  cancii- 
uates  who  were  willing  to  pursue  part-time 
graduate  work,  but  would  also  ^i\e  them 
"grcutcr  latitude   in   teaching"   areas. 
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Pima  College,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  reportedly 
c  ITered  an  even  more  blatantly  dlscrimlna- 
1 5ry  Inducement  in  order  to  attract  minority 
g  roup  faculty.  Pima  introduced  what  It  called 
a  "fudge  factor,"  that  is  as  much  as  $700 
J  1  salary  more  for  minority  teachers.  As 
t  le  earlier  mentioned  Aug.  8.  1972.  memoran- 
d  um  notes,  Pima's  "fudging"  is  clearly  con- 
t  -ary  to  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  eqvial 

V  ork,  a  concept  which  HE\V  itself,  as  well 
a;  other  federal  agencies,  are  trying  to  en- 
f  )rce  In  order  to  end  di.?crimlnation  against 
i:  linorlty  workers ! 

The  data  accumulated  by  tl^.e  American 
Jewish  Committee.  B'nai  B'rith  and  others 
ti  ave  been  enough  to  shake  Pottinger's 
"  juldellnes."  On  Nov.  22.  1972,  Pottinger's 
assistant,  Samuel  Solomon,  announced  that 
I  EWs  Office  for  Civil  Rights  would  investl- 
g  »te  complaints  made  by  the  Anil-Defama- 
t  on  League  of  B'nal  B'rith  that  white  males 
w  ere  being  barred  from  employment  and  Job 
a  Ivancement  because  of  the  "Affirmative  Ac- 
t  on"  policies  of  colleges  and  universities. 

Meanwhile,  some  college  administrators 
t  lemselves  had  already  become  alarmed.  On 
ft  ay  6,  1972,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
quoted  Dr.  Mansell  Keene,  vice-chancellor 
fi  ir  faculty  and  staff  affairs  of  the  California 
s  ate  universities  and  colleges,  as  having 
a  iked  the  presidents  of  the  California  state 
institutions  of  higher  education  "to  be  a 
little  more  tactful  when  turning  down  white 
niale  job  applicants  because  of  their  race 
a  Id  sex"  at  their  schools. 

Keene  quoted  a  letter  from  the  personnel 

0  fleer  at  one  of  the  California  campuses  to 
a  rejected  applicant.  The  personnel  officer 
hid  written  that  while  the  department  to 
which  the  applicant  had  applied  for  a  va- 
c  mcy   "saw   you   as   our   top   candidate"   it 

V  ould  not  be  able  to  make  a  Job  offer.  The 
r  !ason.  as  the  personnel  officer  put  It,  was 
t  lat    "Although    the    department    Initially 

V  ewed  your  ancestry  as  satisfying  the  re- 
qjlrements  of  Affirmative  Action  (the  appli- 
c  int  was  from  the  Middle  E.^st]  consultation 
with  our  Institutloual  advisers  Indicated  to 
u  3  that  your  ancestry  does  not  qualify  you 
ai  an  oppressed  minority."  As  Keene  report- 
e  Uy  acknowledged,  this  rejected  applicant, 
upon  receipt  of  such  a  letter,  might  well 
f  el  like  a  member  of  an  "oppressed 
n  linorlty." 

"The  incident  cited  by  Keene  would  be 
1'  idlcrous  If  It  were  not  so  alarmingly  indi- 
c  itlve  of  the  confusion  in  faculty  hiring  poli- 
c  es  resulting  from  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's  "Affirmative  Action'  program." 

Citing  the  above  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
r  ^port.  Dr.  Aaron  Wildavsky,  dean  of  the 
C  raduate  School  of  Public  Policy  at  the 
lerkeley  campus  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
f  )mia,  has  noted  that  if  one  were  to  add  up 
a  1  the  currently  fashionable  "oppressed 
n  ilnorities"  In  America  today,  ranging  from 
cjnsumers,  women,  youth,  blacks  and  Chi- 
c  mos,  to  commuters,  welfare  recipients  and 
v  jTious  "deviants,"  one  winds  up  with  a 
n  ition  compxjsed  of  "374  per  cent  of  minori- 
t  es.  " 

A    S.ATIRIC.*L    SUGCESTIOK 

Perhaps  satire  is  the  best  way  to  highlight 
t  le  problem,  as  in  the  employment  request 
n  lade  by  one  Eastern  seaboard  university 
d  spartment  chairman  of  the  author's  ac- 
q  iiaintance  who,  mindful  of  current  "Affirm- 
aLive  Action"  criteria  and  being  In  a  posi- 
t  on  to  hire  only  one  person  in  his  small 
d  apartment,    claimed    to    be    looking    for    a 

V  oman  Egyptologist,  black,  with  a  Spanish 
s  irname,  and  born  on  a  Southwestern  In- 
c  ian  reservation. 

However,  meanwhile  one  is  cor.fronted  with 

1  EWs  "guidelines"  which,  despite  Bnai 
I  'rlth's  protest,  are,  for  obvious  political  rea- 
s  )n3,  likely  to  change  as  slowly  as  an  ulti- 
r  late  Judicial  decision  in  an  inevitable  test 
r  xse  In  the  courts  Is  reached.  University  ad- 
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ministrations  which  refuse  to  authorize  fac- 
ulty replacements  "until  a  woman  or  racial 
minority  member  Is  found"  obviously  are  as 
ready  to  impair  their  academic  program  as 
those  which  are  prepared  to  waive  doctoral 
requirements  and  provide  "greater  latitude" 
in  teaching  for  the  "Affirmative  Action"  fac- 
xilty  they  desire,  or  whicii  reject  their  admit- 
tedly "top  candidate  "  for  a  faculty  position 
on  the  grounds  that  his  "ancestry  does  not 
qualify"  him. 

One  fiuspects  that  some  uiiversity  admin- 
istrations, having  caved  in  earlier  to  de- 
mands of  their  minority  students  that  only 
a  faculty  member  of  that  particular  minority 
can  teach  certain  courses  in  the  academic 
curricultun,  would  no  longer  contest  any 
racial  a.^sumptions  that  may  govern  iinlver- 
stry  teaching  m  the  future. 

The  presumed  rationale  of  the  "Affirma- 
tive Action"  program  is  tiiat  women  and 
certain  minority  group  members  have  suf- 
fered from  discrimination  in  employment 
and  or  promotion  In  the  academic  commu- 
nity. Tliis  may  well  be  tlie  case,  although 
the  pre.=;ent  writer  Is  not  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  comprehensive  study,  valid  sta- 
tistically and  otherwise,  that  has  addressed 
itself  to  the  problem  over  any  significant 
spnn  of  time. 

Not  Just  the  absence  of  valid  evidence 
alleging  discriminatory  treatment  is  disturb- 
ing. Even  more  so  is  "Affirmative  Action's" 
apparent  policy  lodestar  that  somehow  two 
■wrongs  will  make  a  right — that  alleged  dis- 
crimination against  one  minority  can  be 
undone  by  dl^icriminallon  against   others. 

The  actual  employment  eflects  of  such 
reverse  discrimination  in  which  "Affirmative 
Action"  plays  a  significant  role,  are  already 
becoming  evident.  The  New  York  Daily  News 
on  Dec.  30,  1972.  reported  the  results  of  a 
survey  of  the  salaries  being  earned  by  male 
graduates  in  the  class  of  1970  at  the  City 
College  of  New  York.  The  survey,  made  by 
Prof.  Herbert  Katzenstein.  show  that  blacks 
averaged  $9,670  during  their  first  year,  while 
whites  only  averaged  $8,050. 

According  to  Katzenstein,  black.<;  In  the 
1970  class  not  only  benefited  from  higlier 
initial  salaries,  but  also  from  'oetter  career 
upgrading  opportunities  than  whites. 

From  1962  to  1970  annual  mean  Income 
of  black  graduates  in  the  fir.st  employment 
year  rose  by  71  per  cent  (from  $5,G60  to 
$9,670)  as  compiared  to  32  per  cent  (from 
$6,110  to  $8,050)  In  the  same  period  for 
whites.  According  to  the  DaHy  Ncu-s  report. 
Katzenstein  attributed  the  increa.se  for 
blacks  to  the  relative  shortage  of  black  male 
graduates  in  terms  of  available  openings  (at 
a  time  when  employment  of  blacks  "became 
a  virtual  imperative"  for  a  firm's  "public 
image")  and  to  such  government  policies  as 
"Affirmative  Action." 

"In  the  previously  cited  Aug.  8.  1972.  mem- 
orandum to  HEW  submitted  by  various 
Jewish  organizations  concerned  over  the  'Af- 
firmative Action'  policy  there  is  a  reference 
to  one  university  vice  president  who.  In  re- 
sponse to  an  Inquiry  by  an  alumnus  over  the 
univers-ity's  'Affirmative  Action'  hiring  pro- 
cedures, responded  with:  'I  think  that  your 
qviarrcl  is  not  with  (ihisl  university  but 
witli  the  federal  government."  " 

The  answer  is  not  unreprfsentative  of 
other  administrative  reactions  in  the  face  of 
complaints  over  "Affirmative  Action."  But  it 
does  seem  curious  that  U.S.  universities  and 
their  faculties,  that  Is  precisely  those  Insti- 
tutions and  indivldual.i  that  have  made  it 
fashionable  to  oppose  vehemently  such  gov- 
ernment policies  ao  presumably  outraged 
theni  morally  or  otherwi.se  l  ndc  the  campu.s 
anti-war  movement),  have  been  so  content 
to  pass  the  buck  to  Washington  when  con- 
fronted with  the  data  mentioned  in  this 
ariicle. 

Could  It  be  that  the  much-diicussed 
masochistic  guilt  feeling  of  the  liberal  in- 
telligentsia, especially  in  the  Ameiican  acad- 
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emy,  are  somehow  assuaged  by  the  new  rac- 
ism in  reverse  on  the  campus? 


RETIREMENT    REMARKS    OF    CON- 
GRESSMAN WM.  M.  COLMER 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Ml-.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  3, 
1973.  one  of  the  truly  great  statesmen  in 
the  history  of  Mississippi  retired  after  40 
years  of  service  in  the  Congress.  Last 
year  he  was  honored  at  an  appreciation 
dinner  by  the  State  of  Mississippi,  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  Congi-ess,  Mrs.  Julie 
Ni.xon  Eisenhower  as  the  representative 
of  President  Richard  Nixon,  and  his  con- 
stituents who  love  him  so  dearly.  On  that 
occasion,  he  delivered  remarks  that  are 
so  typical  of  the  political  courage  and 
love  for  his  fellowman  that  he  exempli- 
fied during  his  service  in  this  great  body. 
He  took  that  occasion  to  once  again  hoist 
the  warning  flags  of  the  dangers  this 
young  Republic  faces.  I,  therefore,  take 
this  opportimity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  remarks  of  this  man  I  admire 
and  respect  so  much,  Congressman  Wm. 
M.  Colmer: 

Remarks  by  Congressman  William  M.  Col- 
mer. Colmer  Retirement  Dinner.  Broad- 
water Beach  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  Octo- 
ber 27,  1972 

Mr.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Eisenhower,  Governor 
Waller,  my  former  colleague  and  later  Gov- 
ernor of  Mississippi,  John  Bell  Williams,  other 
distinguished  guests  at  the  head  table,  and 
all  of  you  who  have  honored  me  with  your 
presence  here  tonight :  Greetings. 

First  permit  me  to  thank  all  of  you  on  the 
program  committee  for  arranging  this  pro- 
gram for  this  unworthy  person. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  this  political 
world,  gratitudj  is  for  expected  favors  rather 
than  for  past  performance,  but  certainly  you 
have  demonstrated  by  your  presence  here  to- 
night that  this  Is  an  erroneous  and  cynical 
definition. 

Julie,  I  particularly  apprepriate  your  pres- 
ence here  tonight  representing  my  good 
friend  and  your  great  father,  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  You  have  demonstrated 
in  your  young  life  that,  In  addition  to  being 
the  daughter  of  the  F>resldent  of  the  United 
Starss  and  the  wife  of  the  grandson  of  an- 
other great  President,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
that  with  your  charm  and  dignity,  you  are  a 
queen  In  your  own  right. 

Mr.  Master  of  Ceremonies,  after  witnessing 
this  program  here  tonight,  I  am  constrained 
to  wisecrack  that  had  I  known  beforehand 
the  sentiment  of  my  constituency,  I  might 
have  been  tempted  to  run  again  and  even 
make  a  career  of  the  Job. 

Never  In  the  history  of  our  beloved  br,i 
often-maligned  state  had  one  been  so  hon- 
ored with  so  little  Justification.  But  if  I  have 
achieved  anything  worthwhile,  if  I  have  been 
able  to  add  to  the  prosperity  and  well-being 
of  our  people,  if  I  have  contributed  even 
In  a  small  way  to  maintaining  and  per- 
petuating this  young  Republic  for  the  bene- 
fit of  present  and  future  generations,  it  Is 
all  because  the  good.  God-fearing,  patriotic 
and  loyal  people  of  South  Mississippi  have 
given  me  the  cherished  opportunity  to  serve 
them  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
fur  the  past  four  decades.  For  this  expres- 
sion of  confidence.  I  shall  be  most  grateful 
for  the  balance  of  my  days. 
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Obviously,  many  others  during  the  period 
of  my  service  have  contrlljuted  more  to  matn- 
tainlBCr  OUT  ebertehed  form  of  goTwriment 
than  I,  but  I  can  assure  you  with  the  deepest 
sense  of  eonacicnoc  ttuit  no  one  bas  txen 
mere  dedicated  in  bis  bvunble  way  ttaan  I. 

Ab  I  bav»  obaerred  Irom  tbc  Tantage  point 
of  the  United  States  Capitol  the  assaults  that 
have  been  made  and  axe  still  being  made, 
both  from  within  and  from  without  our 
beloved  country,  I  am  alarmed — I  hope,  with- 
out Jnstlflcatton — that  we  may  yet  lose  our 
government  dedicated  to  the  liberties  of  the 
individual  and  the  free  enterprise  system 
which  has  made  America  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  nations  and  tbe  envy  of  tbe  civil- 
ized world.  As  I  have  often  expounded  on 
the  floor  of  the  peoples'  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlTce,  I  fear  tbe  ever-Increasing  trend 
toward  tbe  centralization  of  government  In 
Washington  at  the  expense  of  States'  rights 
and  local  aeU-eoTemment,  witb  tbe  result- 
ing loss  of  tbe  liberties  (rf  tbe  people. 

I  feai  excessive  deficit  ^>cnding  with  its 
resultant  inflation  with  which  we  are  cur- 
rently faced  and  the  mounting  erosion  of  the 
dollar  as  a  greater  danger  to  our  form  of 
government  than  any  foreign  goremment. 
Communist  or  otberwice.  For  it  must  ever 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  people  must  map- 
port  tbc  govemment  rather  than  espouse  the 
current  pbilosopby  tliat  tbe  goTernment 
should  Biq>port  tbc  people.  Surely,  if  our 
form  of  government  was  woitb  tbe  sacrifices 
made  by  tbe  Founding  Fathers  and  preserved 
by  the  blood  shed  upon  foreign  soils.  It  Is 
worth  the  comparatively  smaD  sacrifice  so 
necessary  by  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
have  become  its  beneficiaries.  In  times  of 
peace  as  well  as  in  times  of  war,  we  must 
exercise  tbe  necessary  discipline  lest  we  lose 
it  all. 

Now,  finally,  as  I  bow  out  of  tbe  political 
arena  after  I  have  enjoyed  the  high  privilege 
of  having  served  you  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  these  many  jrears  as  tbe 
beneficiary  of  your  gracious  suffrage,  may 
I  again  thank  you  witb  all  my  beart  for  your 
cooperation,  your  kindness  to  this  humble 
person.  For  tbe  future,  I  can  only  ofier  you 
my  gratitude  and  my  prayers  not  only  for 
you  but  for  this  young  republic,  the  moat 
perfect  embodiment  of  human  government 
ever  conceived  by  the  minds  of  mortal  men. 

May  I  close  with  one  of  my  favorite  quota- 
tions and  my  prayer  for  you: 

May  tbe  road  rise  to  meet  you; 
May  the  wind  be  always  at  yotir  back; 
May  tbe  sun  shtne  warm  upon  your  face; 
May  the  rains  fall  soft  upon  your  ll^ds; 
And  until  we  meet  again,  may  God  bold  you 
in  tbe  palm  of  bis  hand. 


BLATNIK  INTRODUCES  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  REINSTATE  TWO  VITAL 
RURAL  PROGRAMS 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OF   MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Monday.  February  S,  1973 

Mr.  BLATNIK,  Mr.  Speaker,  REA— the 
keystone  of  rural  progress  was  dealt  a 
severe  and  tiujust  blow  when  the  ad- 
ministration ellnunated  the  direct  loan 
program — the  lifeline  of  REA. 

With  a  single  strc^e  both  REA  direct 
loans  and  the  rural  environmental  as- 
sistance program  were  wiped  out.  The 
elimination  of  these  programs  is  not  only 
a  crlppllnc  setback  for  rural  America  but 
has  a  much  deeper  and  more  serious  im- 
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phcation  for  the  future  quality  of  our 
rural  environment. 

The  action  is  in  direct  confrontation 
with  the  estaMMied  poUey  of  Congress 
to  bring  jobs  and  services  to  rural  areas — 
to  prevent  the  ever  increastng  concen- 
tration of  population  with  its  attendant 
social  and  economic  problems  in  metro- 
politan areas  and  instead  to  encourage 
pecHole  to  remain  where  tlie  quality  of 
life  is  good. 

Both  the  REA  direct  loan  program  and 
REAP  have  origins  dating  back  over 
three  decades.  Throughout  these  many 
years,  each  program  has  compiled  its 
own  outstai^ng  record  of  service  to 
rural  communities  across  the  Nation  and. 
after  searching  analysis  and  careful 
evahiation  of  their  individual  merits,  the 
REA  dii'ect  loan  program  and  REAP  have 
been  approved  and  funded  annually  by 
the  Congress. 

The  sudden  termination  of  these  two 
programs  represents  an  alarming  new 
dimension  of  the  President's  repeated 
withholding  of  fimds  in  outright  defiance 
of  Congress  which  appropriated  these 
moneys  to  fulfill  pressing  i^eds. 

In  the  case  of  the  REA  program,  tlie 
Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
that  it  had  canceled  the  2  percent  direct 
loans  in  favor  of  insured  and  guaranteed 
loans  available  from  private  lenders  at  a 
minimum  5  percent  interest  rate.  The 
administration  fabricated  the  legal  au- 
thority for  this  adverse  action  against 
REA  by  pointing  to  the  credit  authority 
provisions  of  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972.  This  authority  was  clearly  in- 
tended as  "suMJieniental"  credit,  and 
not  a  "replacement"  to  the  credit  man- 
dated by  the  Congress  under  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act. 

To  coiuiteract  this  attempt  to  reverse 
30  years  of  progress,  I  am  introducing 
two  bills  on  Monday — one  to  preserve 
the  REA  2  percent  direct  loans  and  the 
second  to  reinstate  REAP. 

The  first  bill  wiH  direct  the  REA  Ad- 
ministrator to  expend  the  full  amount  of 
appropriated  funds  to  cairy  out  the  REA 
program.  When  the  rural  electrit  co- 
operatives pledged  to  provide  depend- 
able electric  service  to  all  within  their 
assigned  territories;  in  return,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pledged  long-term,  low- 
interest  direct  loans  to  make  that  ser\'- 
ice  possible.  The  co-ops  have  kept  their 
part  irf  the  bargain  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment mtist  continue  to  fulfill  its 
obligation  to  rural  Amarica. 

Hie  second  bill  will  make  available  the 
full  amount  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  the  proven  and  con- 
structive REAP  program.  At  a  time  when 
we,  as  a  Nation,  are  more  environment- 
ally aware  and  ecologically  concerned 
than  ever  before  in  cur  history.  I  am 
adamantly  opposed  to  the  'White  House's 
decision  to  obhterate  this  program 
which  has  proven  so  effective  in  con- 
servation and  pollution  abatement  prac- 
tices on  our  Nation's  farmlands. 

These  arbitrary  and  unilateral  ac- 
tions by  the  President  tn  flagrant  dis- 
regard of  the  needs  and  ctwicems  of 
rural  citizens,  and  in  arrogant  viola- 
tion of  legislative  mandate,  must  be  re- 
pudiated. Congress  must  act  promptly  to 
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clarify  bey<»id  any  pos^ble  misinter- 
pretation that  the  President  does  not 
have  the  power  singlehandedly  to  pre- 
vent these  authorized  and  appropriated 
fimds  from  reaching  the  people  they  are 
intended  to  help. 


ROBERTO    CLEMENTE— MAN    WITH 
A  MISSION 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    WKW    JmSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSF.NTA-nVES 
Mcndaif.  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shock 
of  his  tragic  death  has  softened  a  bit 
now.  We  picture  cltarly  his  face — a 
face  of  strenjEth.  determination,  pride  in 
his  heritage  and  in  his  people,  and  a  face 
a  great  tenderness.  Wc  recall  his  honors, 
his  achievements,  his  pifted  athletic 
ability  and  skill.  We  look  upon  his  in- 
tense struggle  for  just  recotmition  of  the 
rights  and  honor  of  his  Puerto  Rican 
countrymen  and  we  repard  his  mis.'-jons 
to  alleviate  and  assist  those  stricken 
with  poverty  and  misfortune  as  the  woi  k 
and  the  efforts  of  a  great  humanitarian. 
For  Roberto  Clemente  never  stopped 
giving  of  himself — to  his  family,  to  the 
Latin  people,  to  his  career,  to  the  af- 
flicted of  this  worJd. 

It  often  frustrates  me  to  realize  that 
we.  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, no  matter  how  much  wc  accom- 
plish and  achieve,  cannot  po<«sibly 
reach  out  our  hands  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  who  suffer  each  day 
to  merely  eat,  sleep,  and  gather  enough 
stiTnsth  and  breath  to  remain  alive — 
people  dwelMnp  in  the  most  remote 
areas,  people  who  experience  only  dis- 
ease, destitution,  and  .«;tarvatk)n.  "Ves.  we 
try,  we  work  hard  and  we  help,  but  so 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Roto^o  Cle- 
mente was  a  man  who  managed  to  touch 
and  to  lift  up  many  of  those  who  so  des- 
perately need  to  be  reached.  His  life,  for 
these  powerftil  actions,  was  indeed  a  hfe 
of  fullness  and  of  great  worth.  On  Pii- 
day,  January  6.  1973,  the  Star-Ledger  of 
Newark.  N  J..  siK-ceeded  in  capturing  the 
rs.sence  of  this  great  man  and  his 
dream.s  with  the  following  words: 

ROBiSTO    CLCMKNTB 

Roberto  Clemente  bad  tmo  consuming; 
drives  in  his  life — a  fierce  de.^ire  to  excel 
In  bis  chosen  profession  of  batieball  and  to 
help  children  from  poverty HStr>cken  fami- 
lies. 

Witli  his  superb  natxu-al  skills  as  aii 
athlete,  he  established  himseil  as  one  of  tbe 
hxkcst  all-around  players  in  the  major 
leagues.  The  record  books  are  replete  with 
his  notai>le  achievements — most  valuable 
player  in  the  National  League,  four-ume 
winner  of  league  batting  champM>n^ips.  ap- 
pearances in  12  all-siar  games,  a  delei^ive 
outfl£>l<)er  of  exceptional  ability. 

Tlieee  feats  teud«d  to  cverbbadow 
Clemente's  elemental  humanness,  a  warm, 
understanding  attnity  for  tbc  leas  privUeged, 
a  lasting  berltage  of  bis  lifelong  associauon 
with  the  poverty  of  his  homeland — Puerto 
Rico.  As  he  moved  Into  tbe  i^nal  stages  of 
a  long  and  Ulustrious  career,  be  began  to 
spend  more  and  more  time  in  tbe  off-season 
raising  funds  and  starting  programs  for  the 
poor  children  in  Puerto  Rico. 
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3iit  his  dream  of  establishing  a  "Sports 
y"  for  underprivileged  children  waa  un- 
fulfilled, cruelly  aborted  by  a  plane  crash 
took     his     life.     Typically,     Roberto 
died  while  on  an  errand  of  mercy, 
iig  to  Nicaragua  with  food,  clothing  and 
ther    supplies    purchased    with    funds    he 
he  ped   raise   for  the   victims   of   the  earth- 
Ake  that  shattered  Managua. 

was  a  poignant  symboli.sm  that  should 

a  lasting  social   legacy  of  Roberto  Cle- 

nte.  a  humanist  who  happened  to  be  one 

the  most  talenied  ba.seb.all  players  that 

!r  lived. 

le'U   be   deeply   missed — by   the   millions 

o   drew   pleasure    from   his   consummate 

on  the  field,  but  even  more  by  the  chil- 

n  who  were  enriched  by  his  presence  and 

abiding  concern  for  ihelr  future. 

We,  must,  therefore,  continue  Roberto 
CI  ?mente's  struggle  and  his  dream  for 
th ;  right  to  justice,  freedom  from  want, 
ard  freedom  to  live  and  to  partake  of 
th!  fruit  of  life's  blessings  for  each  in- 
di  'idual. 
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C(J)NGRESS  AND  OTHER  OUTMODED 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF   CALIFORNIA 
:  N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

\/lr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
m(  ntioned  in  yovu:  forthright  remarks  at 
th ;  Time  magazine  dinner  last  week, 
th  i  top  priority  for  the  93d  Congress  is 
an  analysis  and  reassertion  of  the  con- 
st! ;.utional  pow^ers  of  Congress  as  a  co- 
eqial  branch  of  Government. 

\.  perceptive  writer.  Mr.  Arthur  Hoppe, 
conmented  on  this  issue  in  the  San 
Frmcisco  Chronicle's  Ground  Hog  Day 
is£  lie  last  Friday. 

:  lis  comments  on  Presidential  im- 
po  indment  i>ollcles,  while  perhaps  more 
toi  igue-in-cheek  than  your  own,  are 
wc  rthy  of  perusal. 

'  The  article  follows: 

Co(s-CRESS     AND     OTHER     OUTMODED     PROGRAMS 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 

'he  long  and  bitter  fight  between  Mr. 
Ni:  on  and  Congress  ended  at  last  when  Mr. 
Nil  on  merely  Impounded  the  funds  Congress 
ha  I  appropriated  to  run  Congress. 

Pat  and  I,"  Mr.  Nixon  soberly  told  his  tele- 
vis  ^on  audience,  "have  always  had  a  warm 
sp<  t  in  our  hearts  for  Congress.  Some  of  our 
bei  t  friends  over  the  years  have  been  con- 
gre  ssmen. 

But  there  can  be  no  room  for  sentimen- 
tality when  It  comes  to  making  the  lonely 
an  I  agonizing  decisions  of  where  to  cut 
spindthrift  programs  In  the  budget  I  have 
pr<  posed  to  myself. 

As  I  have  said,  'You  can't  solve  problems 
by  throwing  money  at  them."  And  when  I 
considered  the  problems  we  were  throwing 
mc  ney  at,  one  led  all  the  rest. 

Congress,  my  fellow  Americans,  has  sim- 
pl5J  outlived  Its  usefulness." 

he  political  experts  were  forced  to  agree. 
Cojigress  had  long  since  abdicated  Its  pow- 

to  make  war  or  peace.  Its  legislative  pro- 
grams almost  always  required  money,  which 
th(  President  merely  impounded  if  he  dis- 
agi  eed. 

.iny  investigation  Into  the  executive 
bn  nch  was  pointless  as  witnesses  tnvarla- 
bl]  cited  "executive  privilege"  and  remained 
sUiint.  And  while  the  Senate  still  had  the 
po  ver  to  ratify  treaties,  no  Presidents  nego- 
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tiated  any.  preferring  "executive  agreements" 
witl'.  foreign  powers  instead. 

Thus  Congress,  having  lost  its  war-mak- 
ing, appropriating,  legislative.  Investigative 
and  ratifying  powers,  had  little  to  show  any 
more  for  its  labors. 

When  the  President  impounded  congres- 
sional funds  for  salaries,  staff.s.  telephones, 
postage  and  particularly  nlr  travel.  Congress 
had  no  choice  but  to  go  out  of  business. 

The  public  reaction  to  this  development 
was  be.st  simimed  up  by  a  Gallup  Poll  which 
asked  the  question.  'Will  you  miss  not  hav- 
ing your  congressman  in  Washington  to  rep- 
resent you?" 

The  response  was,  "Yes"  6  2  per  cent; 
"No"  4.3  percent;  and  "Who?"  89  5  per  cent. 

Congress,  of  course,  was  not  about  to  take 
the  President's  fiat  lyins;  down.  A  delegation 
of  congressional  leaders  tottered  over  to  Tlie 
White  House  to  demand,  at  the  very  least,  air 
fare  home  . 

"Don't  ask  what  your  government  can  do 
for  you,"  said  the  President  sternly,  "go  find 
a  job.  " 

But  this  was  easier  said  than  done.  After 
years  in  Congress,  few  members  qualified  for 
honest  work.  As  one  business  executive  said, 
"Who  wants  to  hire  a  middle-aged  has-been 
without  any  practical  experience  or  any  rec- 
ord of  accomplishments?  ' 

A  group  of  misguided  Constitutionalists 
made  an  abortive  attempt  to  take  the  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Unfortunately,  the 
President,  angered  by  the  court's  decision  on 
abortions,  had  Impounded  the  drycleanlng 
funds  for  the  Justice's  robes.  And  they  had 
naturally  voted  unanimously  to  hold  no  fur- 
ther sessions. 

Actually,  the  elimination  of  the  legislative 
and  the  Judiciary  seemed  to  make  little 
difference.  The  President  governed,  as  he 
mostly  had  during  his  administration,  by  is- 
suing Executive   Orders. 

One  of  his  first  was  to  declare  the  Capitol 
an  historic  landmark  "in  tribute  to  our 
precious  heritage  of  democracy." 

And  thus  Congress,  even  with  the  con- 
gressmen gone,  continued  to  carry  out  Its  ma- 
jor function  of  recent  years — that  of  serving 
as  one  of  Washington's  three  leading  tourist 
attractions. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
OLIVER  BOLTON 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  31,  1973 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
OUie  Bolton  came  from  a  great  family 
but  he  made  it  on  his  own  as  a  first-class 
Member  of  the  Congress.  His  fine  parents, 
both  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, gave  him  a  reputation  to  live  up 
to  and  he  did. 

Ollie  Bolton  was  a  real  jewel.  He  had 
an  outstanding  personality,  and  he  com- 
bined this  with  a  keen  sense  of  good 
judgment  and  an  excellent  backgroimd 
in  Government.  In  his  relatively  short 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
he  made  an  outstanding  record,  because 
of  his  character,  dedication,  and  knowl- 
edge. 

On  a  very  personal  basLs.  I  cherished 
Ollie  Bolton  as  a  very  good  friend.  We 
had  a  great  deal  in  common,  and  our 
friendship  was  solid  and  enjoyable  even 
though  in  recent  years  we  saw  each  other 
infrequently. 

All  of  us  who  knew  Ollie  well  will  miss 
him.  His  friends  were  legion.  His  accom- 
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plibhrnents  were  great.  His  dedication  to 
his  family  and  his  coimtry  were  the 
highest. 

I  extend  to  his  wonderful  mother  and 
his  family  my  deepest  condolences.  They 
all  have  lost  one  of  the  best,  and  so  have 
we. 


NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB  HONORS 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
often  that  the  National  Press  Club  takes 
the  opportunity  to  honor  a  city.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  National  Press  Club 
saluted  its  first  city  recently  in  a  program 
recognizing  the  city  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
which  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  in 
the  Congress. 

Major  attractions  of  the  program 
included  the  talents  of  Birmingham  per- 
formers Roszetta  Johnson,  Freadf  Wal- 
lace, Drew  Tombrello  and  the  Distor- 
tions, the  excellent  food  from  our 
All-America  city,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Cathiine  Lackmond,  and  some  of 
the  liighlights  of  Birmingiiam's  accomp- 
lishments in  recent  years. 

The  Metropolitan  Development  Board 
and  particularly  Mr.  Fletcher  Harvey, 
who  worked  closely  with  the  National 
Press  Club  in  presenting  this  pi'Ogram 
are  to  be  commended  for  providing  what 
I  believe  was  a  most  enjoyable  evening, 
not  only  for  those  of  us  from  Briming- 
ham,  but  for  the  many  members  of  the 
National  Press  Club  who  attended. 

The  fact  that  the  club  chose  to  salute 
Birmingham  is  a  tribute  to  our  city.  But 
Birmingham's  selection  as  the  fii'st  city 
to  be  so  honored  is,  in  my  judgment,  as 
recognition  of  the  success  of  the  efforts 
by  all  of  the  people  of  our  city  to  create 
an  environment  in  which  all  our  citizens 
have  the  opportunity  to  become  the  best 
that  it  is  in  them  to  be. 

My  colleagues  here  in  the  House  have 
often  heard  me  speak  of  the  city  of 
Birmingham  because  I  am  proud  of  what 
we  have  done  and  what  we  are  doing  for 
all  our  citizens.  The  people  of  the  city  of 
Birmingham  are  setting  an  example  by 
creating  better  lives  for  themselves  and 
their  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  spend  all  day  dis- 
cussing the  outstanding  acliievements  of 
the  All- America  city  of  Birmingham, 
Ala. — its  outstanding  medical  center,  its 
progress  in  race  relations,  its  industry,  its 
educational  institutions,  and  its  highly 
successful  Festival  of  Arts,  to  name  but 
a  few. 

But  I  think  the  most  important  aspects 
of  the  city  of  Birmingham  is  its  people. 
They  represent  the  hope  for  tomorrow 
and  the  willingness  and  drive  to  work  out 
the  problems  which  confront  us  today. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  could  not  have  made  a 
better  choice  in  selecting  the  All-America 
city  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  as  the  first  city 
to  be  so  honored. 


February  5,  1973 

LEE  HAMILTON'S  WASHINGTON  RE- 
PORT CONCERNING  THE  VIETNAM 
CEASE-FIRE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude my  February  5,  1973,  Washington 
Report  concerning  the  Vietnam  Cease- 
Fire: 

CONGRESSMAN  LEE  H.  HAMILTON'S  WASHING- 
TON Report,  Pebrtjart  5,  1973 

The  Vietnam  War,  which  lasted  longer  and 
decided  less  than  any  other  war  in  modern 
history,  has  ended  with  a  cease-fire  agree- 
ment which  raises  as  many  questions  as  it 
answers.  It  is,  nevertheless,  an  agreement  for 
which  Americans  should  give  thanks  because 
It  enables  us  to  disengage  from  the  war. 

The  agreement  codifies  the  military  stale- 
mate of  th©  long  conflict.  The  United  States 
agrees  to  depart  without  a  guarantee  of  the 
survival  of  an  independent  anti-communist 
South  Vietnam.  North  Vietnam  agrees  to  stop 
fighting  without  a  guarantee  of  a  communist 
government  In  the  South.  Both  sides  agree  to 
leave  the  South's  future  to  a  political  con- 
test among  the  Vietnamese.  It  is.  In  effect, 
an  agreement  to  begin  negotiating  an  agree- 
ment. 

The  principal  elements  of  the  cease-fire  are 
these : 

1.  A  cease-fire  throughout  Vietnam. 

2.  Complete  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops 
and  military  advisers,  and  the  dismantling 
of  U.S.  bases  in  South  Vietnam  within  60 
days. 

3.  The  return  of  all  captured  American 
servicemen  and  civilians  throughout  Indo- 
china, and  the  release  of  Viet  Cong  and  North 
Vietnamese  prisoners  within  60  days. 

4.  Truce  supervision  will  be  handled  by  (a.) 
an  international  commission  with  a  1,160- 
man  force  to  oversee  the  release  of  prisoners, 
troop  withdrawals,  elections  and  other  aspects 
of  the  agreement,  (b.)  a  Joint  military  com- 
mission (U.S.,  South  Vietnam,  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese)  to  investigate  and  report 
violations,  and  (c.)  the  convening  of  an  In- 
ternational conference  (including  China  and 
the  Soviet  Union)  to  guarantee  the  peace.  In 
case  of  violations,  the  violations  can  be  iden- 
tified, but  there  are  no  enforcement  provi- 
sions. 

5.  The  South  Vietnamese  people's  right  to 
self-determination  will  be  preserved,  and  the 
government  of  President  Thleu  will  remain 
in  ofBce  until  an  election  Is  held  at  some  fu- 
ture time.  The  election  wUl  be  set  up  and 
supervised  by  a  tripartite  council  (Commun- 
ists. South  Vietnamese  and  neutralists) . 
which  must  operate  on  the  principle  of 
unanimity. 

6.  All  sides  will  respect  the  demilitarized 
zone,  which  separates  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  agreement  bears  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  In  its 
partition  of  Vietnam,  the  provision  for  a 
future  election  with  no  guarantee  It  will  be 
held,  the  neutralization  of  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, and  supervision  by  a  small,  powerless 
international  commission.  In  1954,  the  U.S. 
refused  to  support  It.  Nineteen  years  later, 
after  all  the  pain  of  Vietnam,  we  embrace  it. 

The  essential  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
agreements  will  be  the  Intent  of  the  Viet- 
namese signers.  An  attitude  of  restraint  by 
the  major  powers  will  be  important,  too,  since 
they  have  supplied  the  weajHjns  of  war.  Su- 
pervising the  points  of  contact  between  the 
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two  sides  appears  to  be  an  overwhelming 
task,  given  the  small  number  of  supervisory 
personnel,  vast  territory  and  the  eagerness 
of  each  side  to  test  the  territorial  rights  of 
the  other.  Most  experts  agree  that  the  agree- 
ment will  either  not  work  at  all.  or  that  it 
will  hold  only  for  a  brief  period  of  months. 

The  political  future  of  South  Vietnam, 
then,  rests  on  a  very  fragile  base.  The  test 
of  its  endurance  will  come  In  the  months 
and  years  ahead  as  the  political  struggle 
develops.  Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  It  Is  a  i>eace  with  honor, 
as  the  President  said,  or  merely  a  peace  of 
exhaustion,  compromise  and  necessity. 

My  view  Is  that  the  cease-fire  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  difficult  period.  We  cannot 
expect  the  North  Vietnamese  to  give  up  their 
lifelong  objective  of  unifying  Vietnam.  They 
will  try  to  create  maximum  disruptions  of 
the  political  processes,  and  they  may  con- 
tinue to  engage  In  low-level  military  activity. 

The  chances  of  the  communists  winning 
an  election  In  the  South  at  this  time  appear 
remote.  What  is  more  likely  Is  a  period  of  in- 
tense political  maneuvering  and  subversion. 
Our  hope,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, is  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
have  the  ability  to  meet  the  challenge. 

There  may  be  a  cease-fire,  and  even  a  pro- 
longed truce,  but  I  do  not  see  a  chance  for  a 
reliable  peace.  The  divisions  are  too  deep 
and  bitter,  and  the  chances  are  slim  for  a 
lasting  reconciliation  between  North  and 
South  Vietnam. 
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UNSOUND  BRIDGE 


HON.  ANGELO  D.  RONCALLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  the  New  York 
Third  Congressional  District  are  deeply 
concerned  over  the  environmental  Im- 
pact of  an  unsound  proposed  bridge  in 
an  unsound  place.  The  feeling  is  best  ex- 
pressed, Mr.  Speaker,  by  a  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  Thursday,  February  1, 
1973,  which  I  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point : 

Un-Sound  Bridge 

Thanks  to  a  ruling  earlier  this  month  by  a 
Federal  District  Court  judge,  opponents  of 
the  proposed  bridge  across  Long  Island  Sound 
will  have  a  little  more  time  to  marshal 
their  forces  for  the  battle  that  still  lies 
ahead.  Prodded  by  Governor  Rockefeller,  who 
is  inexplicably  sold  on  this  mammoth 
threat  to  the  water,  air,  wetlands,  housing 
and  tranquillity  of  Oyster  Bay  and  Rye,  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  Authority  and 
the  State  Department  of  Transportation  have 
been  acting  as  though  the  project  were  an 
immediate  necessity.  But  Judge  Lloyd  F. 
MacMahon,  suspending  premature  hearings 
on  approach  roads,  rightly  finds  "no  urgency 
In  this  matter  whatsoever." 

It  is  hard,  in  fact,  to  find  the  slightest 
excuse  for  trying  to  speed  up  a  project  whose 
authorization  the  Legislature  has  twice,  by 
substantial  margins,  voted  to  rescind.  Bills 
have  already  been  Introduced  to  make  a  third 
such  attempt  in  the  feeble  hope  that  the 
Governor  will  not  for  the  third  time  insist 
that  the  Legislature  abide  by  its  original 
mistake. 

That  it  was  a  mistake  becomes  steadily 
more  apparent.  The  bridge  will  require  an 
ever-growing  network  of  supporting  roads. 


constantly  to  be  widened  at  the  expense  of 
the  retreating  green,  at  great  cost  and  greater 
inconvenience,  to  the  end  that  the  trans- 
portation system  of  the  region  may  be  more 
unbalanced  than  ever.  Sailboats  longer  than 
sixteen  feet  will  be  forced  into  congested 
shipping  channels  to  find  pa.ssages  with 
sufficient  vertical  clearance  The  Island's 
dwindling  wetlands  will  be  further  de- 
pleted. Tranquillity  will  give  way  to  an  end- 
less rumble  of  traffic,  fairly  tolerable  air  to 
noxious  fumes,  and  fine  old  houses  to  the 
eyesores  that  mindless  "growth"  produces 
And  all  for  what?  Relief  o!  traffic  closer 
to  the  city — the  chief  rationalization  lor  the 
bridge — wovild  last,  according  to  traffic  ex- 
perts, a  possible  seven  or  eight  years  After 
that,  presumably  another  bridge  further  east. 
and  still  another — vnitll  in  the  not  distant 
future  the  entire  Sound  will  have  become  a 
sewer  bounded  by  a  sprawl.  The  Judge  is 
surely  riglit.  For  that  there  Is  no  urgency 
whatsoever. 


PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Homewood-Flossmoor  Star  In  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Illinoi.«. 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

I  believe  that  the  views  expressed  in 
the  editorial  are  those  of  many  Ameri- 
cans. I  support  their  statement  and  offer 
it  for  my  colleagues'  approval: 
Editorial 

At  long  last,  after  one  of  the  most  pro- 
tracted and  costly  military  campaigns  in 
American  history,  U.S.  involvement  In  Viet 
Nam  is  apparently  at  an  end. 

As  negotiators  in  Paris  complete  the  work 
of  Implementing  a  cease-fire  agreement,  they 
carry  with  them  the  hopes  of  all  mankind 
for  a  lasting  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Now  that  the  shooting  has  stopped,  both 
sides  are  claiming  victory.  But.  of  course,  no 
one  really  wins  in  a  war.  In  terms  of  a  vic- 
tory for  principles,  however,  credit  for  achiev- 
ing this  can  be  fairly  assessed. 

First  there  are  the  American  people  them- 
selves. By  their  refusal  to  cut  and  run  in 
Viet  Nam  they  again  demonstrated  the  tra- 
ditional American  commitment  to  uphold 
freedom  and  democracy,  not  only  for  them- 
selves, but  also  for  other  people  around  the 
world  who  cherish  the  same  ideals. 

And  credit  is  due  President  Nixon  for  pro- 
viding leadership  during  the  long  struggle 
and  for  having  the  courage  to  insist  on  an 
honorable  peace  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
ally  while  radically  reducing  cur  presence 
in  Viet  Nam  and  eliminating  participation  by 
our  ground  forces. 

And  finally,  we  have  the  real  heroes  of  the 
Viet  Nam  conflict,  the  U.S.  service  person- 
nel who  met  the  enemy  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  acquitted  themselves  honorably  The 
price  they  paid  was  fearfully  high.  More 
than  46.000  Americans  lost  their  li\es  in 
Viet  Nam  and  nearly  200.000  others  were 
wounded. 

By  their  sacrifices  in  a  strange  land  in 
behalf  of  an  alien  people,  these  brave  men 
and  women  have  helped  strengthen  the  po- 
sition of  the  free  world.  At  the  same  time, 
the  determination  that  the  United  States 
will  not,  and  Indeed  cannot,  police  the  world, 
is  as  welcome  as  it  is  realistic. 


RESTORING    MEMORIAL    DAY    AND 
VETERANS  DAY  TO  TRADITIONAL 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 

OF    CONN'rCTICTT 

-\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESE^TATIVES 
Monday,  February  5.  1973 

^h:   STEELE.   J.Ir.   Speaker,   I   would 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
jjgues  the  importance  of  restoring  Me- 
[•ial  Day  and  Veterans  Day  to  their 
ditional  days  of  observance. 
'  The  196a  "Mondai-  Holiday  Law."  that 
tched  Vetci-auB  Day  from  November 
to  the  forurth  Monday  in  October  and 
chjing^ed  Memorial  Day  from  May  30  to 
last  Monday  in  May  in  order  to  pro- 
more  long  weekends  for  the  workers, 
done  a  disservice  to  our  war  dead  and 
Dur  vetei-ans. 

ajxree  with  the  numerous  letters  and 
peljitions  I  have  received  from  veterans 
veterans'  organizations  calling  for 
return  of  these  observances  to  their 
prclper  historical  places.  While  I  .sympa- 
thi:e  with  the  public's  desire  for  long 
efkends.  I  feel  that  the  respect  due 
who  have  given  their  lives  for  our 
ooilntry  and  those  who  have  valiantly 
foi^ght  in  our  countrj-s  wars  should  not 
forgotten  In  the  general  desire  for 
r  holidays. 
"Ilierefore.  I  ask  ray  colleagues  to  join 
in  supporting  legislation  to  preserv-e 
honor  our  fighting  men  have  earned 
eturning  Memorial  Day  and  Veterans 
«•  to  their  traditional  dates, 
would  also  hke  to  call  to  your  atten- 
an  excellent  editorial  from  the  Hait- 
Courant  of  Connecticut,  published 
January  29.  1973.  It  is  a  profound  tes- 
im  Dny  to  the  importance  of  these  observ- 
ant es  and  I  include  it  here  for  your 
coiisideration : 

Impobt  or  November  II 

is  good  nra-s  that  the  CJeneral  Aissembly 

« xpected  to  pass  a  bUl  restoring  Norem- 

11  as  Veterans  Day.  Its  significance  lies 

he  date:   Indeed,  ti»e  time  of  signing  of 

Armistice  ending  World  War  I   was   11 

>ck.  too,  a  tbne  to  remember,  r.ot  to  ma- 

ipplate  merely  to  giTe  people  a  long  w-eek 


Vthne  it  would  be  expected  that  veterans' 
org]  nizatlons  dislike  the  arbitrary  setting  of 
observance  on  the  fonrth  Monday  in  Oc- 
as of  1971.  now  it  appears  that  many 
18   outside   thoee   groups   concur.    Yet, 
Is  not  surprising  either,  considering  how 
•   families — perhaps  all   of   them— have 
touched  by  war  in  the  last  few  genera- 
.  Thus,  noting  the  close  of  fighting  is 
.    rtant,   in   itself  a   reminder  that  peace 
J  osBlble  giving  hope  for  the  future  that 
*^ns  one  day  may  avoid  that  means  to 
differences. 
it  esBentially  Veterans  Dav  is  to  honor 
tho4e  who  were  ctiled  to  serve  and  answered 
voice,  some  never  to  return  home  again, 
others  nerer  to  be  the  same  again.  It  can  be 
little  less  than  callous  to  dllnte  the 
ot  oereinontala  recaatng  their  sac- 
by  condttcting  them  on  any  date  other 
the  one  denoting  ao  much  to  eo  many. 
wttat  American  men  and  women  gave 
^a   BCfTtce   to  tbelr   oountry   deaerres 
than  aa  o««r-U»e-*auIder  glanee  at 
sonle  time  whieti  hafipens  to  be  convenient. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ENERGY  CRISIS  IS  EXPLOITED 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.'\TIVES 
Monday,  Fehruury  5.  1973 

Mr.  V.\NIK.  Mr.  Spcak?r.  on  Sunday, 
February  4,  Mr.  Laui-ence  Stein  of  tlie 
Wasliington  Post  submitted  a  very  line 
article  on  the  oil  iudiistry  exploitation  of 
the  energy  crisis. 

Tills  work  is  a  v<yr\-  u"^eful  contribution 
to  one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of 
Americp. 

Has  the  energj-  crisia  beon  engineered 
by  the  oil  industry  and  by  undue  In- 
fluence on  Goveruuient  decision?  We 
know  who  suffers  by  er.ergj-  cutback — 
who  profits  by  the  development  of  a  con- 
dition of  siiortaep?  How  lias  govern- 
mental policv'  been  manipulated?  How 
much  concern  ha.';  been  exprc=:sed  for  the 
consumer?  'What  real  relationsliip  is 
there  between  higher  prices  on  estab- 
lislied  reserves  and  increased  supplies? 
Why  should  not  energy  price  inci-eases 
be  concentrated  on  new  enteiprise  re- 
Quirements  or  discoveries  of  resources  be- 
yond presently  established  reserves? 

The  article  which  follows  ca.sts  serious 
doubts  on  the  cx'ent  of  the  energy  crisis 
and  how  it  has  developed: 

[Trom  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  4.  1973] 

Energy  Crisis  Is  Exploited 

(By  Laurence  Stern) 

Tl\e  Ameiic.m  petroleiun  liidu.stry  poiived 
■■'3  miliiuii  into  the  cleciric  pipeliiie  of  iiet- 
v.ork  television  and  mass  circulation  ma^a- 
7ines  last  j^ar  to  help  awalcen  America  ii> 
the  existence  of  'the  energy  critis." 

"A  nation  that  rur.s  on  oil  cannot  afford 
to  run  short."  was  the  refra.n  of  the  cam- 
paign sponsored  by  tlie  American  Petroleum 
Institute,  chief  lobbying  and  public  rela- 
tioiis  organ  for  the  oil  uidustry.  That  mes- 
sage, deh.ered  to  the  backgroaud  sound  of 
a  thumping  human  heart  fc>eat,  reached  95 
per  cent  of  an  American  homes  with  tele- 
vision sets,  ncpording  to  an  API  survey. 

The  indnstry'B  mi-^sion  in  reacting  to  the 
gro'Aing  public  perception  of  an  energy  crisis 
was  outlined  in  a  speech  by  APIs  president, 
forruer  Texas  Congres,-ijuaii  Frank  Ikard.  at 
the  organUaiious  annual  meeting  just  after 
tlie  election  last  November. 

"If  ue  are  to  be  e3ective,"  Ikard  exhorted 
his  colleagues,  '  u  is  vital  that  we  sharpen 
our  communications  with  the  public  so  that 
the  Issues  are  clear  and  not  hazy.  Dema- 
goguery  tiirives  in  the  absence  of  clearly  ar- 
ticulated posiiior.i  .  .  .  Each  of  ui  must 
become — iu  fact  if  not  in  name — a  "com- 
municator" of  the  truth  about  oxu-  business. 
It  is  dynamic.  It  is  responsible  .  .  ." 

The  fact  tliat  something  was  diastically 
UTOug  in  the  nation's  fuel  arteries  was  eveii 
more  striiinjjy  communicated  to  the  public 
by  front  page  stories  and  t€lc\  ision  footage 
of  empty  schools  and  factories  In  Uie  Mid- 
'A'Cit.  the  pro.;pect  of  fuel  rationing  In  the 
Northeast  and  the  specter  of  a  gasoline  short- 
age next  Spring. 

The  i<hi\eriug  sclioolmarm  In  Michigan  or 
Uaine  Ititows  s  lUiethin^  is  wrong.  But  slie 
may  not  be  able  to  diagnose  the  illness. 

COKCEUTEO.    CONITSEO 

"We  can  be  sure  tliat  people  are  concerned 
about  energy."  Ikard  told  his  Indnctry  con- 
•ttttientc,  "but  oonfused  by  tlM  oonfllcttng 
»t*t«nents  and  claims  thev  read  or  hear." 
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Members  of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee 
are  now  demanding  to  know  In  current  hear- 
ings w!iy  the  j:o-.ernment  was  caught  m-ith 
its  fuel  oil  re:-erves  dowii  this  v.inrer.  Retir- 
ing Directur  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prc- 
paredness.  Gen.  George  Uncoln.  rviefullv 
testifietl  tViat  he  tras  misled  by  the  major  oil 
romp.uues.  They  had  assured  luni  in  Septem- 
ber. Lincoln  said,  that  tliere  would  be  euough 
oil  on  hand  to  squeeze  through  the  wintf. 

Actually,  heating  oU  Inventories  have  bct-n 
saggin:;  aince  iai^t  March  but  tiie  refineri*., 
v.-ere  turniiig  out  gaioline  instead  siuce  tl;e 
administration's  Phase  2  price  ceillncs  ca 
i-'iisoilne  were  more  profitable  than  heatin" 
I.  U   prices.  " 

And  so  tlie  causes  of  the  "energy  crisis."  its 
true  magnitude  and  Uie  solutions  are  all  en- 
mesjied  in  the  conflicun^  liitereiits  of  the 
c>.*u tending  parties. 

Big  0.1  and  little  oil,  eaviroauientaIi>t.s. 
cjiisiuner  groups,  Texas  senators  and  New 
England  mayors  see  the  crisis  from  diiiereu. 
perapectives. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  at  stake  in  how  tUs 
conflicting  positions  are  resolved.  The  bit; 
decisions  wiU  be  made  in  the  ««eks  and 
months  ahead.  Tliey  \rill  emerge  from  Presi- 
dent Niion'6  energy  message,  now  imtninent. 
and  they  wiU  l>e  thrashed  out  in  the  cvirrent 
session  of  Congress. 

ASTRONOMIC -At.    STAKES 

One  statistic  may  suggest  the  astronomi- 
cal financial  stakes  that  underlie  the  un- 
pcniing  debates  over  national  energy  policy: 

A  30-cent  increase  in  the  interstate  price 
of  natural  gr.s  u-ould  hand  over  to  the  ma- 
.ff  r  producers  £6.6  blUion  in  armual  gas  bill- 
ings. This  would  pay  nearly  the  full  coi.t  of 
all  e.\ploration  for  both  oil  and  gas  that  the 
ludtiitry  estimated  (in  a  National  Petroleum 
Council  stitdy)  is  needed  to  expand  produc- 
tion through  1985. 

Another  uay  of  lookiiig  at  it  is  that  a  30- 
ceni  boost  in  gas  prices  would  Increase  the 
value  of  potential  domestic  reserves — con- 
servatively estimated  at  1,000  trillion  cubic 
feet — by    $300  billion. 

The  30-cent  Utcrease  Is  not  a  hypothetical 
figure.  It  is  just  about  what  the  major  pro- 
ducers iu  the  Southern  Louisiana  region  are 
now  seeking  from  the  Federal  Poa-er  Com- 
mission under  a  ne^-  pricing  procedtire  wiih 
strong  prospocts  of  approval. 

It  is  alw)  generally  predicted  tliat  deregu- 
lation of  nattiral  gas  prices — one  of  the  oil 
ludus  try's  chief  economic  goals  this  year — 
woiild  resiUt  in  a  doubling  to  tripling  of  the 
present;  regulated  price  ceiling  of  26  cents  per 
1.000  cubic  feet.  Unregulated  gas  that  is  sold 
by  producers  hi  their  home  states  has  moved 
beyond  60  cents  per  1.000  cubic  feet.  It  is  not 
tinreasonable  to  aiisunie  that  interstate  gas 
would  reach  the  same  levels  with  removal 
of  controls. 

BASE    OF    SUPPOET 

There  is  an  hifluential  base  of  support 
for  deregulation  among  some  of  the  Kixon 
administration's  top  oil  poUcymakers  and 
admhustrators.  It  has  been  endorsed,  for 
example,  by  Federal  Power  Commissioner 
Rush  Moody  Jr.  and  by  Pininey  Walker, 
whose  term  on  the  agency  has  just  expired. 
Kenneth  Lay,  Interior  Secretary  Rogers 
Monons  chief  energy  adviser  and  ex-Com- 
missioner Walker's  deputy  at  the  FPC,  en- 
dorsed deregulation  in  Senate  testimony. 
Hetirmg  OEP  Director  Lincoln,  one  of  the  ad- 
ministration's key  energy  bureaucrats,  also 
Sjooke  out  for  renaoval  of  controls.  Secretary 
Morton  has  himself  ocme  Just  short  of  pub- 
licly  endorBhig   that   course. 

On  the  other  hand.  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion Chairman  Jk>hn  K.  Nassikas  pronounces 
himself  firmly  agkiast  deregulatloo.  However, 
he  Is  strongly  tn  fmvcr  of  a  newly-Instituted 
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system  of  "optional  price  control,"  under 
which  producers  and  distributors  agree 
upon  a  field  price  for  natural  gas  and  sub- 
mit It  to  the  PPC  for  ratification.  Critics  of 
the  system  call  it  a  form  of  legalized  de- 
control  by   consensus. 

The  Industry  is  portraying  the  crisis  as  a 
by  product  of  unfriendly  policies  by  govern- 
ment regulators,  pressure  by  environmental 
groups  and  anti-Industry  propaganda  by 
spokesman  for  consumer  organizations. 

It  has  already  launched  the  drive  for  de- 
regulation on  Capitol  Hill  with  legislation, 
introduced  by  Sen.  John  Tower,  (R-Tex.) 
and  other  oil  state  senators,  to  abolish  the 
FPC's  Interstate  gas  pricing  powers. 

Tower  contends,  along  with  the  major  oil 
companies  that  FPC  price  regulations  has 
established  "unreallstlcally  low"  gas  prices 
which  fail  to  provide  enough  profit  incen- 
tive for  new  drilling.  In  effect,  the  Indus- 
try Is  saying  that  federal  control  of  prices 
contributed  to  the  energy  crisis. 

One  fact  that  the  oil  lobby  is  not  seeking 
to  advertise  is  the  industrywide  15  per  cent 
rate  of  return  on  invested  capital,  a  hand- 
some yield  by  the  standard  of  any  business. 

AFFniMED  IN  19S4 

■When  the  Supreme  Court  in  1954  affirmed 
the  FPC's  power  to  regulate  prices,  the  ma- 
jority said  that  control  of  gas  production  and 
prices  was  so  concentrated  in  the  major  oil 
companies  that  consumers  could  not  get 
the  benefits  of  competition. 

S.  David  Freeman,  director  of  the  Ford 
Foundation's  Energy  Policy  Project  and  a 
former  'White  House  energy  adviser,  ques- 
tioned the  Industry's  assertion  that  decon- 
trol would  create  new  corporate  revenues 
for  gas  exploration. 

"The  'energy  crisis'  could  well  serve  as  a 
smokescreen  for  a  massive  exercise  In  pick- 
ing the  pocket  of  the  American  consumer 
to  the  tune  of  billions  of  dollars  a  year," 
Freeman  recently  told  the  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America.  "Energy  Is  going  to  cost 
much  more  in  the  future  .  .  .  Yet  I  bear 
few  voices  in  government  raised  to  assert 
the  consumer's  concern  in  this  critical  area." 

There  is  now  every  prospect  of  a  fierce 
congressional  battle  over  deregulation.  The 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  Housing  Commerce  Subcommittee 
on  Power,  Sen.  Warren  G.  Magnuson  (D- 
Wash.)  and  Rep.  Torbert  H.  Macdonald  (D- 
Mass.),  which  handle  these  matters,  are  on 
record  through  the  years  as  opponents  of 
decontrol. 

BRIBE    OFFERED 

Sixteen  years  ago  two  maladroit  oil  lobby- 
ists poisoned  the  congressional  atmosphere 
for  deregulation  by  offering  the  late  Sen. 
Francis  Case  (R-N.D.)  a  $2,500  campaign 
bribe  in  exchange  for  his  support  of  decon- 
trol legislation.  Case  blew  the  whistle  on  the 
bribe  attempt  and  President  Elsenhower 
vetoed  the  measure  because  of  the  "arrogant" 
impropriety  that  surrounded  passage  of  the 
bin.  Deregulalon  has  been  stymied  on  Capitol 
HUl  ever  since. 

The  arrival  of  the  energy  crisis  could,  how- 
ever, change  the  picture.  There  Is  a  wide- 
spread expectation  that  the  President's  en- 
ergy message  will  recommend  some  form  of 
natural  gas  price  decontrol,  perhaps  covering 
new  gas  only.  The  rationale  might  well  be 
that  a  boost  In  gas  prices  would  Induce  in- 
dustrial gas  users  to  convert  to  oil  which  Is 
now  more  expensive. 

Of  course,  the  same  result  could  be 
achieved  by  raising  Industrial  rates  for  gas 
to  the  level  paid  by  residential  consumers. 
In  most  states  industrial  users  pay  lower 
rates,  thanks  to  pliable  local  utility  com- 
missions. 

Natural  gas  deregulation  is  only  one  ele- 
ment in  a  hallowed  agenda  of  demands  the 
oil  Industry  had  been  pressing  long  before 
the  advent  of  the  energy  crisis. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

They  Include  such  familiar  nostrums  as 
preservation  of  Import  quotas  on  cheaper  for- 
eign oil.  retaining  depletion  allowances  for 
oil.  providing  new  tax  incentives  for  drilling, 
leasing  the  outer  continental  shelf  for  oil 
exploration. 

In  the  politically  thorny  and  controversial 
matter  of  oil  import  quotas  there  Is  now.  In 
the  second  year  of  the  energy  crisis,  a  strong 
prospect  of  significant  change.  Import  quotas 
were  adopted  by  presidential  decree  In  1959 
on  national  security  grounds;  unrestricted 
Imports,  the  reasoning  went,  would  hook  us 
on  undependable  foreign  oil  supplies  and 
weaken  the  domestic  Industry  The  acttial 
effects  of  the  qtiotas  have  been  to  maintain 
higher  domestic  prices  by  denying  U.S.  oil 
consumers  the  benefits  of  cheaper  world 
prices. 

A  Nixon  administration  cabinet  task  force 
concluded  three  years  ago  that  the  oil  Im- 
port system  had  cost  American  oil  consum- 
ers $6  billion  to  $7  billion  a  year  In  higher 
prices  and  that  there  was  no  national  secu- 
rity justification  for  the  quotas. 

URGED    STIFF    TARIFF 

The  1969  task  force,  headed  by  now- 
Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz,  called 
for  phasing  out  the  quotas  and  letting  the 
oil  in  under  a  stiff  tariff  system.  The  wind- 
fall revenues  produced  by  the  tariffs  would 
go  to  the  treasury  instead  of  the  oil  com- 
panies. 

There  Is  now  growing  talk  in  oil  Industry 
circles  that  the  international  companies, 
which  have  In  many  respects  called  the  shots 
on  national  energy  policy,  are  prepared  to 
abandon  the  quota  system. 

There  is  growing  apprehension  that  in- 
creasingly nationalistic  Middle  Eastern  host 
governments  may  clamp  further  restrictions 
on  their  oU  reserves  and  that  the  time  may 
have  come  for  the  oil  companies  to  pump  It 
out  of  the  ground  as  quickly  as  possible  for 
shipment  to  the  American  and  European 
markets.  Another  factor  Is  the  diminishing 
gap  between  the  quota-propped  domestic 
prices  and  rising  world  prices.  This  would 
lessen  the  incentive  to  keep  foreign  oil  out. 

Officially,  the  big  oil  companies  still  oppose 
relaxation  of  Imports.  But  they  are  In  the 
awkward  position  of  crying  fuel  crisis  while 
at  the  same  time  resisting  an  available  fiow 
of  foreign  oil  that  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward alleviating  the  crisis.  Last  month's  sus- 
pension of  quotas  on  fuel  oil  to  supply  empty 
boilers  around  the  nation  may  have  also  sig- 
naled the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  quota 
system. 

The  argument  now  taking  place  within  the 
Inner  councils  of  the  administration  Is 
whether  the  quotas  should  be  replaced  by 
tariffs,  as  the  Shultz  group  recommended 
earlier,  or  by  an  auction  system  which  Is 
reportedly  favored  by  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  and  other  giants.  An  auction  system 
would  favor  the  big  International  companies 
who  would  be  In  the  top  bidding  position  at 
the  expense  of  independent  distributors,  who 
provide  the  small  element  of  competition  in 
the  system. 

In  any  event  had  foreign  oil  been  In  the 
pipeline  earlier  last  winter,  there  would  have 
been  no  immediate  energy  crisis  or  fuel 
trauma. 

"Thus  far,"  said  Freeman,  "the  energy 
crisis  Is  a  self-inflicted  wound  .  .  .  Three 
years  ago  the  President's  own  Cabinet  task 
force  recommended  that  he  scrap  the  pres- 
ent oil  Import  quota  system.  This  winter's 
so-called  'energy  crisis'  was  manufactured 
right  here  in  Washington.  It  could  have  been 
averted  with  a  stroke  of  the  President's  pen." 

To  be  sure,  the  nation's  petroleum  reserves 
are  finite.  But  some  of  the  literature  of  the 
crisis  has  planted  the  notion  that  we  will 
run  6ut  of  oU  and  gas  in  about  a  decade. 
That  would  be  true  if  all  drlllhig  and  de- 
velopment stop  and  the  nation  lives  only  on 
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its  proven  reserves — that  is  the  underground 
supply  that  is  already  on  the  shelf  and  ready 
to  be  tapped. 

Last  year  the  FPC  issued  a  staff  study 
showing  that  the  present  rate  of  gas  de- 
velopment is  not  keeping  up  with  projected 
demand  But  it  foresees  growing  production 
through  1990  and  a  higher  percentage  of  al- 
ternative fuels,  such  as  liquefied  natural  pas 
and  coal  gas. 

The  accuracy  and  impartiality  of  data  has 
always  been  a  hatnitlng  concern  to  federal 
regulators  in  dealing  with  oil  matters.  The 
administration's  basic  data  bank  and  ana- 
lytical guide  to  the  energy  crisis,  a  bulky 
tome  entitled  the  U  S,  Energy  Outlook,  was 
prepared  by  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil. The  NPC  is  the  oil  industry's  blue  chip 
advisory  board  to  the  government.  Former 
Interior  Secretary  Walter  Hlckel  chartered 
the  three-year  study  early  In   1970. 

Through  the  years  questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  Petroleum  Council's  special 
relationship  with  government  and  whether  It 
interfered  with  impartial  deliberation  on  en- 
ergy policy  matters.  The  answer  has  been 
that  only  oil  men  have  the  expertise  to  dea' 
with  oil  matters. 

The  underlying  reality  as  far  as  the  na- 
tion's petroleum  reserves  are  concerned  is  not 
that  the  wells  will  run  dry  In  ten  or  11  years. 
It  Is  that  the  supply  from  new  and  even  un- 
charted fields  in  this  and  other  hemispheres 
is  not  expected  to  keep  up  with  the  rocketing 
demand  through  the  rest  of  the  centviry 

But  the  true  longevity  of  the  supply  and 
the  actual  dimensions  of  our  energy  crisis 
will  depend  heavily  on  the  broad  policy  di- 
rections upon  which  President  Nixon  and 
Congress  embark  In  this  post-election   year 


THIRTY  YEARS  AGO 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IQWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  has  chosen  this  week  to  em- 
phasize the  religious  strain  in  the  Na- 
tion's patriotic  military  traditions.  People 
may  forget  how  closely  the  love  of 
God  and  the  love  of  country  have  been 
connected  in  our  liistory.  The  Legion  does 
us  a  great  service  in  recalling  the  impor- 
tant role  played  by  faith,  even  in  cir- 
cumstances far  removed  from  church  or 
synagogue  and  apparently  unrelated  to 
religion. 

The  annual  observance  of  Religious 
Emphasis  Week  began  appropriately, 
with  the  celebration  of  "Four  Chaplains 
Day"  on  Saturday,  February  3.  To  com- 
memorate the  event  which  has  inspired 
so  many  people  of  different  failles  for 
an  entire  generation,  Dr.  Lawrence  Fitz- 
patrick.  national  chaplain  to  the  Legion, 
has  written  a  sliort  but  moving  reminder 
of  the  heroism  of  those  four  men  of  God. 
Entitled  "Thirty  Years  Ago,"  the  article 
is  well  worth  reprinting  here. 
Thirty  "Vears  Ago 

Men  have  long  been  inspired  by  tales  of 
courage  and  heroism  of  others  In  the  annals 
of  time,  no  story  stands  out  like  the  epic 
of  the  Four  Chaplains. 

Thirty  years  ago,  at  the  height  of  the 
villainy  of  Hitler  and  Tojo,  four  Men  of  God 
were  called  to  serve  in  the  military.  Their 
backgrounds  were  as  varied  as  their  personal- 
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ies.  Two  were  of  Prote^itanr.  one  of  Roman 

tholic  and  one  ot  Jewish  faith. 

You  know  how  their  four  stories  became 
tie.  You  know  how  thirty  years  ago,  on  Peb- 
iary  Uitrd  in  "43.  these  four  who  served  the 
irne  Ckxl  ttaroogh  four  different  denomlna- 
ons    g:ave    that   la.st    fuU    measure    oi    de- 

lOll. 

Thirty  years  ano.  Oue  graiit  of  saud  in  the 
ourgIaa.s  of  God.  Thiriv  year>  One  page  in 
:ie  annals  at  ttme.  Thirty  yenrs.  Time  enough 
i  forget  I  Yet  has  America  forgotten?  Indeed 


Thirty  rears  later  we  have  uot  forgotten. 
e  have  not  let  tt»e  memory  of  these  men 
peace  dun. 

You  know  the  .stoo' — i^o'^'  Clark  V.  Poliug 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  George  L. 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  John  P.  Wash- 
on  of  the  Reman  Catholic  Chvirch  and 
lexander  Goode  of  the  Jewiuh   faith,   four 
to  serve  the  Game  God  thru  four  chaii- 
four  £u«t  lieutenants  in  the  Army  Chap- 
iu*  Corps,  how  tbey  died.  You  remember 
story — how  there  v^ati  Uiis  troop  trans- 
caUed   the   U68   Dorchetiter,   loaded   to 
^unels  with  American  soldiers  and  sail- 
bouud   for   Greenland   en   route    to   the 
duropean  theater.  And  you  remember  how 
t  ilrty  years  ago  a  Germaii  submarine  sent 
death -deaiiug  torpedo  into  (he  hold  of  that 
LDie  ship. 

You  rememher  the  i>tor>'— how  the  Uiip 
t^egan  to  sink,  bow  burvivors  ru&hed  for  the 
feboata,  su-aggliiig  lo  get  into  their  life 
jfcketa.  Thirty  years  ago.  yet  we  remember 
oae  Boidier  (or  was  it  a  sailor?)  had 
his  life  jacket.  Thirty  years  ago,  yet  we 
remember  how  one  of  the  chaplains,  and 
ho  knows  which  ooe? — bow  he  gave  hui 
cket  to  that  serviceman. 
Soon  the  other  three  ilea  of  God  had  al.^o 
veil  away  their  Jackets  .  .  .  not  because 
they  wanted  to  die.  but  because  they  saw 
eir  callhig  as  a  complete  commitment. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  curtain  fell  on  thi-i 
ama  as  the  lifeboats  pulled  away  from 
sinking  ship,  carr)-in£  four  men  who 
terally  owed  their  lives  to  those  four  chap- 
lins  who  now  stood  with  arms  linked  to- 
gether and  heads  bowed  In  prayer  to  the 
s  jme  Ood.  Thirty  years  ago.  You  know.  You 
rpmember. 

Toa  retnember.  Kov  do  not  let  America 
l^r^et.  Thrty  years! 

PRATEB 

Our  heanuhy  Pmther.  Ood  of  us  all.  We  do 
t^iily  gtre  tbanks  for  freedooa.  For  onr  herit- 
as  Aawricans  ««  can  nerer  fully  exprefs 
c^  appcveiation. 

On  this  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  saga 
dr  heroism  of  tbe  Four  Chaplains,  may  we 
i  pread  abroad  throughout  the  land  the  news 
T  3at  they  are  not  dead.  They  live  today  In 
Tie  hearts  of  all  Americans  I 

Help  us  to  realize  that  we  honor  them  best 
dn  this  ttilrtletli  year  atler  tlietr  heroic  act. 
I  ot  with  words  alone,  tmportaat  as  they 
I  lay  be,  bat  by  serving  tbe  country  tbey 
1  lelped  to  keep  free. 

We  pray  for  peAce  as  we  conilnuc  to  serve 
1  ot!-.  Ood  and  Country.  Amen. 
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MRS.  THOMAS  DOE>D 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKlNNEY 

CW  OOKWECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVXS 

Monday.  February  5.  1973 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent paaiiiic  of  Mrs.  Grace  Murphy 
1  )odd  tea  braagtit  a  deep  sense  of  sad- 
1  less  not  «nly  to  many  of  as  liere  tn 
'  <rashbiKten,  but  to  a  great  number  of 
1  »eople  across  our  Nation. 
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With  her  husband,  Connecticut's  late 
senior  Senator,  she  shared  a  life  mixed 
with  joy  and  .^adness  but  her  attitude 
was  always  one  of  selfless  devotion  to 
her  God.  her  family,  her  Nation,  and 
lier  beloved  Connecticut. 

To  the  many  wlio  knew  her.  all  of 
whom  she  counted  as  fiiends,  Grace  ex- 
uded a  special  warmth  blending  into  her 
personality  the  compassion  of  her  Irish 
heritage  and  the  strong  spirit  which 
came  uith  her  New  England  up- 
bringiug. 

In  public.  Mis.  Grace  Dodd  .stood  tall  and 
Conn..  Post  conmiented: 

In  public.  Mrs.  Grace  Dodd  stool  tall  and 
•^rrai^ht  beside  her  warrior,  rc.nveymg  most 
pleasantly  her  feelings  of  affection  for  him 
and  her  pride  In  htm. 

I  think  it  appropriate  to  note  that  in 
the  theologicaj  sense,  the  word  "giac£" 
is  described  as  "love  and  protection  be- 
stowed freely."  Ceitainly,  there  are 
many  words  wliich  could  cliaracterize 
Grace  Dodd,  but  in  my  mind,  one  stands 
out  and  like  her  name,  it  is  gracious. 
Mr.  Stieaker,  she  will  be  missed  by  us 
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MAPLE  WOOD    TRIBUTE    TO    PRESI- 
DENTS TRUMAN  AND  JOHNSON 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OF    NEW    J£aS£V 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  ElEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all 
heard  many  outstanding  and  well-de- 
serred  tributes  to  the  memory  of  onr  re- 
cently departed  Presidents.  Harry  S  Tru- 
man and  Ii>'ndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  governing  body  of  the  toiv-nship 
of  Mapiewood,  NJ.,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  reix«sent  in  the  Congress,  con- 
ducted memorial  services  for  both  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  President  Johnson. 
During  these  services,  eulogies  were  de- 
livered by  Maplewood  Mayor  Bobert 
Grasm£re  for  President  Truman  and  by 
Maplewood  Commissioner  Robert  C. 
Klein  for  Presiiient  Johnson. 

I  shoold  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagnes  two  of  the  most  moving  state- 
ments I  have  encountered  on  the  lives 
and  times  of  these  great  American  lead- 
ers: 

TalBtrTE  TO   Pa£SI9EXT  TurUAN  ON"    THF 

OccA^OK  or  His  Death 

i  By  Mayor  Grasmere  i 

The  Presidency  of  the  United  Stales  car- 
ries with  it  the  most  awesome  responsibilit  v 
of  any  position  which  the  world's  work  had 
yet  devised. 

That  Harrv  Triunan  bore  thl.s  respouaibll- 
Ity  well  and  decl^vely,  on  occasion  even 
jauntily,  the  pens  of  historians  have,  in 
the  years  since  his  retirement,  begun  to  rec- 
ognize. They  are  mare  accurately  sketching 
the  dimensions  of  a  greatness  which,  at  the 
time  of  his  presldeiicy  was  often  hidden 
somewhat  by  the  modest  exterior  and  very 
human  qiiaUtles  of  the  man. 

This  somewhat  reluctant  titan  of  deed  and 
decisions  was  drawn  to  tbe  world's  stage  by 
the  sudden  death  of  President  Roosevelt,  but 
went  on  to  secure  the  office  In  hte  own  right 
In  a  campaign  'Ahlch  is  stm  a  classic.  He  dis- 
regarded the  critics,  the  press,  the  orer- 
whelmlng  odds  and  took  his  ease  to  the 
people. 
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The  people  perhaps  saw  in  him  what  one 
writer  described  ats  "Everyman".  Most  people 
could  perceive  his  essential  likeness  to  them 
and  they  took  heart,  for.  In  place  of  the 
sophistication  which  appeared  to  have  totally 
pre-empted  the  presidency,  ti^re  was  onot 
again  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  an  un- 
mistaJcabVe  man  of  the  people — a  man  with 
very  human  faults  and  rather  precious  flawb 

-•V  family  man  who  would  fly  to  his  be- 
loved daughter's  defeaae  with  energy  and 
salty  Uinguage  when  he  felt  ti»e  press  wa.s 
overly  critical  and  harsh  toward  her  con- 
cert singing  career. 

A  man  who  enraged  great  chefs  on  tno 
continents  by  liberaUy  salting  and  pepper- 
ing prior  to  tasting  culinary  creations  whit  h 
had  long  and  nerpe  «Tacklng  hours  in  prepa- 
ration, 

A  man  who  appreciated  Bourbon  and  Mis- 
souri Branch  water  and  played  tite  piiuio  in- 
expertly. 

A  niau  who  replied  to  a  famous  writer  who 
bad  dei^crlbed  his  fatlier  as  a  failure  saying. 
"Mv  lather  was  not  a  failure,  be  was  the 
fattier  of  the  PresMent  of  the  United  States  ". 

A  man  of  immenBe  loyalties  and  deep 
frioiidships  who,  nevertheless,  didn't  fear  to 
incur  the  wrath  of  millions  by  removing 
from  command  perhaps  the  most  capaljlc 
military  genius  of  this  centirry  when  it  ap- 
peared that  presidential  orders  were  beins; 
grudgingly  carried  out  In  Korea. 

To  this  very  human  being  were  given  some 
of  the  most  soul -■wracking  decisions  exfr 
necessitated:  Atomic  warfare  to  prevent  the 
predicted  slaughter  of  a  half-million  G.I .'s 
had  we.  Instead,  engaged  the  non-snrrender- 
ing  Japanese  on  thetr  home  Islnnds.  T*je  de- 
rision to  save  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
countries  from  the  post-war  pattern  of  com- 
munist stibjugatlon  through  the  Marshall 
Plan  aid.  The  formation  of  NATO  In  Enrope. 
and  countless  other  decisions.  He  said  and 
meant:  "The  buck"  (often  passed)  "stops 
here". 

During  a  President's  term  of  office,  ■the 
criticism  which  surrounds  him  Is  an  ines- 
capable and  healthy  fact  of  our  national  po- 
litical life.  Equally  Inescapable  is  the  respect, 
often  gruding.  wlilch  we  all  ha've  for  the 
office  and  the  man  who  bears  its  brtrden,  in- 
conceivable heavy  to  most  of  rre.  It  Is  no 
accident  that  there  are  never  more  than  one 
or  two  ex-presldents  alive. 

There  Is  ntrw  only  one,  and  we  In  Maple- 
wood Join  Americans  everywhere  regardJess  of 
political  affiliation  In  trlbtrte  to  the  man  and 
the  prodigious  labors  he  performed  for  his 
n.ition  and  mankind. 

That  a  man  o(  such  modest  backgrotnu) 
cotild  become  a  distinguished  Preatdept  U  a 
partlctilarly  American  story.  When  tbe  story 
was  enfolding,  it  gave  many  a  pleased 
chtfckle  to  Mr.  Average  CIttaen.  not  the  least 
of  whom  •was  ■Harry  S.  Tntman  of  Independ- 
ence. Mlssotirl,  33rd  President  of  these 
United  States. 

To  p.nraphrase  one  of  his  pungent  eaylngs 
which  has  become  part  of  America — "He 
could — and  did — stand  the  heat,  and  has  now- 
left  us  for  other  kitchens." 


7>ECBT7tE   TO    PSJESIOEHT    /OBNSON    ON     I  U;. 

Occtstov  or  His  Deaiu 
(By  Hon.  Robert  C.  Klein  i 

Lyndon  Johnson  gnve  a  lifetime  of  faith- 
ful and  effective  service  to  his  State,  his 
Nation  and  the  World.  As  an  Indlvldtml,  his 
energy  Jind  drive  were  sources  of  constant 
amazement  to  those  around  him.  thriving  on 
work  with  elghteen-honr  days  being  the 
norm  rather  than  the  unustial.  He  develrpcd 
an  expertise  as  a  political  master  that  has 
seldom  been  equaled:  Yet  he  remained  a  man 
who  loved  and  needed  people. 

At  one  point  he  analyzed  himself  this  way : 
"I  am  a  Free  m*n,  an  American,  a  United 
States  Seiiator.  and  m  Deraoerst.  in  that  or- 
der. I  am  also  a  Liberal,  a  Conservative,  a 
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Consumer,  a  Parent,  a  Voter  and  not  as  young 
as  I  used  to  be  nor  as  old  as  I  expect  to  be — 
and  I  am  all  those  things  in  no  fixed  order." 

He  proposed,  fostered,  persuaded,  and  even- 
tually signed  into  Law.  legislation  in  the 
areas  of  Health  Care,  Aid  to  Education,  Im- 
migration Reform,  Poverty  and  Pollution 
Control. 

He  was  the  only  President  from  a  Southern 
State  since  Zachary  Taylor  yet  he  embraced 
the  problems  of  the  Negro  and  the  poor. 
Johnson's  Presidency  touched  the  lives  of 
millions  in  need  of  better  Health  Care,  bet- 
ter Education,  and  expanded  Civil  Rights  in 
such  a  way  that  the  promise  of  America  was 
more  of  a  reality  for  more  of  our  people  than 
ever  in  our  History. 

President  Johnson  put  it  this  way:  The 
Negro  Bays  "No".  Others  say  "Never".  The 
voice  of  responsible  Americans  .  .  .  Says. 
"Together".  There  is  no  other  way.  Until 
Justice  is  blind  to  color,  untu  education  is 
unaware  of  race,  until  opportunity  is  uncon- 
cerned with  the  color  of  men's  skins,  emanci- 
pation will  be  a  proclamation  and  not  a  fact. 
"Unfortunately  many  Americans  live  on  the 
outskirts  of  hope — some  because  of  their 
poverty,  some  because  of  their  color,  and  all 
too  many  because  of  both.  Our  task  is  to  help 
replace  their  despair  with  opportunity". 

He  was  sworn  in  as  the  Thirty-Sixth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  under  the  most  ad- 
verse conditions  confronting  any  American 
President  at  a  time  when  even  the  stability 
of  the  Republic  was  questioned.  His  domes- 
tic reforms  won  him  the  admiration  of  the 
people  and  he  was  reelected  ■with  the  widest 
margin  of  vote  of  any  prior  President. 

Ironically  the  Vietnam  War,  in  which  he 
played  so  large  a  roll,  frustrated  many  of  his 
goals  and  overshadowed  many  of  his  accom- 
plishments in  the  latter  years  of  his  Presi- 
dency. Yet  he  had  a  yearning  desire  to  bring 
the  'War  to  a  conclusion  and  achieve  Peace. 
Unfortunately  his  passing  occurred  Just  hours 
before  peace  was  announced.  He  always  did 
what  he  conceived  to  serve  the  greatest  good, 
for  the  greatest  number.  It  remains  for  His- 
tory to  Judge  his  performance  but  I  believe 
the  Judgment  will  be  overwhelmingly  favor- 
able and  that  his  great  domestic  legislation 
and  strong  leadership  will  form  an  unfor- 
gettable monument  in  the  Annals  of  History. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of   the  Celestial   Bodies"   he   contributed   to 
man's  knowledge  of  space;  and 

Whereas,  Copernicus  is  a  symbol  of  scien- 
tific truth  and  as  a  result  of  a  brilliant  ed- 
ucation became  a  master  in  mathematics. 
astronomy,  medicme  and  theology;   and 

Whereas,  Copernicus  exi>anded  tlie  helio- 
centric theory  with  the  modest  opportuni- 
ties he  had  for  making  observallors  with 
crude  instruments,  and  with  his  retention  of 
principles  of  uniform  nations  along  cir- 
cttlar  orbits  which  compelled  hun  to  make 
rather  complicated  mathematical  theories; 
and 

Whereas,  with  the  advent  of  the  telescope 
and  through  the  works  of  Galileo.  Kepler, 
and  Newtcn  the  observations  ol  Copernicus 
were  brought  into  coherent  theory  that  was 
In  full  accord  and  enabled  the  positions  of 
the  planets  to  be  determined  exactly;  and 

Whereas,  this  event  will  be  commemorated 
by  many  of  the  Polish  Iraterual.  civic,  ed- 
ucational, social  and  veteran  organiz.^tions 
at  a  commemoration  program  at  Lane  Tech- 
nical Auditorium  on  Sunday,  January  21, 
1973; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Richard  J.  Daley.  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chicago  do  hereby  proclaim 
February  19  as  "MlkolaJ  Kopernlk  E>ay  '  and 
urge  all  Chicagoans  to  lake  part  In  tlie  civic 
observance   honoring   this   great   scholar. 

Dated  this  twentieth  day  of  December, 
A.D.,  1972. 

RiCH.\aD  J.  Daley,  ilfajior. 


THE  SOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
MIKOLAJ  KOPERNTK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  n-tiNors 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  developments  relating  to  the 
obeervance  of  the  500th  anniversary  of 
Mikolaj  Kopemik.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
the  following  items:  Proclamation  of  the 
Honorable  Richard  J.  Daley,  mayor  of 
the  city  of  Chicago,  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Illinois  Res- 
olution No.  849. 

(Office  of  the  Mayor,   City  of  Chicago) 

PROCL.AMATION 

Whereas,  on  February  19,  1973,  the  scien- 
tific world  will  commemorate  the  Qulncen- 
tennial  of  the  Birth  of  Mikolaj  Koperuik,  best 
known  by  bis  Latinized  name  of  Nlcolaus 
Copernicus;  and 

Whereas,  tbe  people  of  Chicago  will  pre- 
sent programs,  exhibits,  and  lectures  about 
this  man  whose  work  opened  a  new  era  In 
the  history  of  astronomy;  and 

Whereas,  as  the  author  of  "De  Revolutlonl- 
bus  Orblum  Coelestlum — On  the  Revolution 


(State  of  Illinois.  77th  General  Assembly. 
House  of  P.epresentatives) 
House  Resolution  No.  849 

Whereas.  Tlie  Illinois  Division  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress  representing  Americans 
of  Polish  heritage  will  commemorate, 
throughout  the  year  of  1973.  the  Quincen- 
tennial  of  the  birth.  February  19.  1473,  in 
Torun.  Poland,  of  that  great  Polish  astron- 
omer, scholar  and  teacher,  Mikolaj  Koper- 
nlk, better  known  as  Nicolaus  Copernicus — 
the  Latinized  form  of  his  Polish  name;  and 

■Whereas.  A  committee  of  prominent  Polon- 
lans  will  staf;e  a  program  of  quincentenary 
oljscrvances  to  aw:tiuaint  the  citizens  of  Illi- 
nois with  the  remarkable  career  of  Mikolaj 
Kopernlk.  the  man  whose  work  opened  up  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  Astronomy  and  ov.t 
concepts  of  the  Universe:  and 

Whereas,  He  rejected  the  Geocentric  or 
Ptolemaic  (earth  centered)  theory  of  the 
universe  which  had  stood  for  1400  years  and 
developed  the  Heliocentric  (sun  centered) 
theory,  better  known  as  the  "Copernicus 
System";  and 

Whereas,  The  debt  that  the  Intellectual 
and  scientific  worlds  owe  to  Mikolaj  Kopernik 
is  Incalculable  as  his  new  explanation  of  the 
motion  of  heavenly  bodies  being  dtie  to  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  and 
its  annual  revolution  about  the  sun,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Ptolemaic  theory  cf  a  stationary 
earth,  so  changed  mans  view  of  the  world 
and  himself  in  it,  that  new  horLsons  opened 
the  physics,  philosophy  and  rationalistic 
for  man,  not  only  In  Astronomy  but  also  In 
thought  which  were  thereby  freed  from  old 
misconceptions,  superstitions  and  doirmas 
on  the  Ptolemaic  theory;  and 

Whereas.  Although  all  people  of  Polish 
heritat;e  have  a  special  reason  lo  honor  the 
memory  of  their  prcat  compatriot.  Mlkclaj 
Kopernik.  this  year-long  commemoration  of 
his  anniversary  has  a  universal  dimension 
going  far  beyond  any  national  boundaries 
as  his  contributions  belong  to  all  men:  and 

Whereas.  Today,  when  man  has  succeeded 
In  making  flights  into  space  far  from  his 
own  planet,  and  man-buUt  machines  fly  to 
the  Moon.  Mars  and  Venus,  the  work  If 
Nicolaus  Copernicus  blazes  all  the  more 
brightly,  impressing  upon  all  nations  and 
societies  the  immense  strides  made  in  science 
and  technology  over  the  past  five  centuries, 
as  he  gave  man  the  true  uncierstandln^;  of 
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the  movement  of  heavenly  bodies,  without 
which  interplanetary  travel  and  its  support- 
int;  technology  would  have  been  Impossblle; 
and 

Wherea-s.  Here  in  Illinois,  A  A  Mazewskl. 
National  President  of  P.'VC  has  esta!->ltshed  a 
National  Comn^iitec  to  commemca-aie  the 
Quincenlennial  of  Mikolaj  Kopernik's  birUi; 
and 

Whereas.  Tlie  Polish  American  Congress 
(PACi.  Illinois  Division,  headed  by  Mitchell 
Kobelinski.  iiiitiated  the  Copernicr.s  Founda- 
tion to  spearhead  the  establiihinent  of  a 
Center  which  will  be  known  as  the  Coper- 
nicus Civic  and  Cultural  Center  in  Illinois; 
and 

Whereas.  Tbe  IlUnols  Division  of  PAC  has 
established  a  Mikolaj  Kopernik  Qulncenten- 
r.ial  Observance  Committee,  under  the  Gen- 
eral Chairinanshlp  of  Doctor  Edward  C.  Roz- 
anski.  that  will,  in  conjunction  with  all  The 
Fraternal.  Civic,  Patriotic  and  Veteran  Or- 
l^anizatic.ns  present  an  outstanding  propram 
of  obser\  ances  in  Illinois  in  honor  of  Nico- 
laus Copernicus,  beginning  with  opening 
ceremonies  on  January  21.  1973.  at  the  Lane 
Technical  A-.iditarium,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mrs.  J  Rzewsiii.  at  wh.ch  time  the 
commemoration  program  lor  the  whole  year 
of  1973  will  be  announced:  therefore,  be  it 

Re.solved,  By  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventy-seventh  Ger.eral  Assembly  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress  and  the  Coper- 
nicus Foundation  for  Initiating  this  Onin- 
centennlal  proeram  honorii.g  the  great  P<,.;i«h 
astronomer,  scholar  and  teacher.  MjholaJ 
Kopernik.  better  known  as  Nicolaus  Coj^er- 
nicus.  and  the  committee  of  prominent  Pol- 
onians  who  will  direct  its  events  and  per- 
formances as  well  as  the  Polish  fratrrnals 
oi:  The  Polish  National  Alliance,  The  Polish 
Roman  Catholic  Union:  The  Polij-h  Women's 
Alliance:  The  Polish  Alma  Mater,  and,  all 
civic,  educational,  social  and  veterans  organ- 
izations that  have  given  their  full  supp)ort 
to  this  anniver^!■ary  commemoration  honor- 
ing Nicolaus  Copernicus,  a  truly  great  man 
of  his  or  any  a^e:  and.  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  suitable  copy  of  this  pre- 
amble and  resolution  be  sent  to  Mitchell 
Kobelin.'^l'ii.  Illinois  Division.  Polish  American 
Congress. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Decemtier  14.  1972. 

W   RoBtRT  Bla™. 

Speaker  of  the  Ho.:fe. 
Frepric  B.  SrtcKE, 

Clerk  of  the  House. 


PLAY  IT  AS  IT  POPS 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

OF    INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOlisE  OF  REPREtENr.^TU  ES 
Mnndav.  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr  Spe:\ker.  Hx>s- 
ier.s  have  gamed  renown  in  many  field.s 
of  cnrieavor.  nonetheless  of  which  h.is 
been  tlTat  of  agriculture.  One  of  the  i:pw- 
cst  personalitie.s  on  the  .scene  is  the 
Gem-met  Popping  Com  King  O:\ille 
Redenbacher. 

Of  cour.se,  tlic  name  Or\ilIe  Reden- 
bacher  is  not  a  name  one  would  readily 
expect  to  find  when  poppiiie  those  wjiitc 
bursts  on  the  .stove  cr  in  the  fireplace 
However,  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  be  pleased  to  kncvv  tliat  the  name  is 
no  mere  ginunick.  but  ratlier  the  nc-une 
of  a  consiitut«it  from  Valparaiso  h^d.. 
who  IS  a  most  respectable  American. 
Thi.s  gentleman  is  truly  fulfilling  the 
American  dream  of  success  m  our  great 
free  enterprise  tradition. 
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Most  recently,  this  gentleman  T\as 
honored  by  coverage  of  his  successes  in 
tYe  Chicago  Tribune  magazine.  In  an 
aj  tide  in  the  January-  21.  1973  issue, 
ai  thor  John  R.  Thomson  pavs  tribute 
tc  this  great  American  and  to  the  fine  old 
A  nerican  tradition  of  popping  corn. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagnes.  I 
place  the  highlights  from  Mr.  Thomson".s 
aiiicle  in  the  Record: 

Play  It  \o  It  Pops 
(By  John  R    Tlionipsoii) 
DrviUe   Retlenbacher   i.>.   as    the   labels  on 
popcorn  jars  pl:\:nl\  .-.tate.  ilU^e  and  well 
living  in  Valparaiso.  Xnd.  Popping  corn, 
more  pf>r;lcularly  gourniot  popping  corn, 
not  the  biggest  thing  in  hi.-  l.Te    Even  so, 
Is  becoming  an  incre,\s:ngly  bigger  thing, 
that  leads  him  to  thi!i'K  of  going  Into 
iretirement  as  board  chairman  of  Chester, 
and  concentrating  on  mj'.king  gourmet 
a    play   a   larger    role    in    t!ie    company's 
.ine=s. 

is  things  stand  now.  Chester.  Inc..  has  a 
per  cent  share  of  tiie  world  market  for 
pobping  corn  seed.  It  exports  lo  Israel.  South 
Afi  ica,  Yugoslavia,  and  otlier  countries.  When 
g.'-c  wers  abroad  have  trouble,  they  want  ad- 
vice from  Orville.  When  he  provides  it,  he 
lis  55  to  combine  business  v,  ;th  pleasure. 

'opping  corn  has  pl,i\ed  a  role  in  OrvlUc's 
lifr  almost  from  the  day  he  was  born  65 
ye;  rs  ago  on  his  father's  iarm  m  Clay  County, 
Inl.  His  father  raised  poj)corn  for  the  fam- 
ily s  use.  Orville  ate  popcorn  after  he  got 
ho  ne  from  the  oue-rooin  school  he  attended. 
He  often  took  a  bag  with  hmi  when  he  rode 
ft  3icycle — in  bad  weather,  a  horse — on  a 
se\  en-mile  trip  into  the  couniy  sent.  Brazil, 
where  he  attended  high  school  because  it 
oirlred  courses  in  vocational  agriculture. 

went  to  Purdue,  got  a  dci^ree  in  agri- 
ural  science,  taught  vocational  agricul- 
for  a  year  in  Fontanet.  Ind..  and  m  1929 
me  assistant  Vigo  County  larm  agent 
Terre  Haute.  After  another  year  had 
,  the  county  agent  was  transferred  and 
ille  got  the  job.  achic.ing  his  ambition 
n  early  age  in  life. 
Me  did  not  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel 
ba.-rtet.  He  was  the  first  county  farm  agent 
in  he  country  to  broadcast  to  farmers  direct 
frofn  his  office.  When  this  caiis'nt  on.  he 
to  broadcasts  originating  on  the  farms 
caught  the  ear  and  eye  of  Tony  Hulman, 
er  of  the  Indianapolis  Speedway  and  a 
share  of  Hulman  &  Co..  a  Terre  Haute- 
wholesale  food  company,  as  well  as 
thej  Princeton.   Ind.,   Mining  Co. 

mining  company  owned  the  King's 
ion  coal  mine,  a  deep  shaft  operation. 
quite  a  few  tracts  of  land — 12,000  acres 
ill — under  which  it  mined  coal.  Hulman 
jght  Orville  Redenbacher  was  the  man 
)un  it  all  together  into  one  operation 
Bd  Princeton  Farm.-,  and  Orville  took  it 
in  1940.  His  first  year  there  he  went 
hybrid  seed  corn  production,  and  the 
year  into  popping  seed  corn, 
f'hile  he  was  growing  and  marketing  pop- 
corli  for  Princeton  Farms.  Orville  got  a  first- 
rat  '  education  and  experience  in  a  far  larger 
operation.  The  farms  fed  appro.ximately  2.000 
cat  le  a  year,  raised  hogs,  sheep,  and  regis- 
ter! d  Angus  cattle.  The  coal  mine,  oil  wells, 
a  r?finery,  a  power  plaiK.  ar.d  railroads  oc- 
cupied company  land.  It  was  a  good  Job 
bii!  Orville  realized  that  he  was.  after  all, 
onl,-  an  employee.  He  wanted  a  piece  of  the 
act  on,  and  the  only  way  he  could  get  it 
wa,  to  go  into  business  for  himself.  In  1951 
he  teamed  up  with  Charles  Bowman,  man- 
ase-  of  the  Agricultural  Alumni  Seed  Im- 
proiement  Association  at  Purdue,  and  they 
boight  the  George  P.  Chester  &  Son  seed 
cor  1  plant  at  Boone  Grove,  near  Valparaiso. 
1  he  seed  corn  plant  developed  into  Chester. 
l!ici,  Which  has  its  headqu.irters  on  a  20-acre 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Kite  along  US  Hwy.  30  three  miles  east  of 
Valparai.so.  It  manufactures  and  sells  more 
than  90.000  tons  of  liquid  fertilizer  a  year, 
and  last  year  this  alone  accounted  for  more 
than  half  of  the  company's  sales  of  $7  mil- 
lion-plus. It  builds  or.^'in  elevators,  sells  corn 
dryers,  storage  bins,  and  snowmobiles  and 
the  outerweor  es.senilal  to  snowmobilin;,'. 

But  gourmet  poppintr  corn  has  turned  out 
to  be  the  tail  that  is  wagging  tlie  doj;.  For 
Chester.  Inc..  it  is  already  out  in  front  of  the 
popping  seed  business  From  the  profit  stand- 
point. It  has  nearly  equalled  tlic  company'.s 
fertili/cr  department. 

It  has.  since  mid  October,  turned  Orville 
Rpdenbacher's  life  around.  He's  been  flyins; 
a;i  over  the  country,  appe.inng  on  radio  and 
television  shows  and  being  interviewed  bv 
v.riters,  on  the  go  sometimes  from  6  am. 
until  after  midnight,  everywhere  popping  his 
gourmet  corn.  He's  e'. en  popped  it  in  one 
radio  station  so  they  could  record  it  for  their 
sountl  effects  department. 

It's  all  in  the  interest  of  promoting  the  sale 
of  gouroiet  corn,  now  that  merchandising  of 
it  has  been  placed  in  the  haitds  of  a  na- 
tionally known  food  d..itributing  company. 
Orville  will  be  on  tlie  run  for  several  weeks 
yet:  then  he'll  sit  back  In  his  office  chair  at 
Valparaiso  and  look  at  the  sales  chart. 
Chances  are  he'll  dip  his  hand  into  a  dish  of 
popcorn  while  he's  doing  so. 

Wherever  he's  bern.  wherever  he  expects  to 
be  on  popcorn  business,  Orville  will  have  corn 
and  a  popper  on  hand.  When  he  and  his  wife. 
NiiiR.  return  to  their  hotel  room  late  at  night 
after  an  exhausting  day  of  personal  appear- 
ances, nine  times  out  of  ten  they'll  plug  in 
the  popper  and  whip  tip  a  serving  or  two  of 
popcorn. 

Because  if  you're  Orville  Redenbacher.  pop- 
ping roi;n  is  not  only  luu.  It  is  quite  profit- 
able,      1 


A  DISTINGUISHED  QUEENS'  JURIST, 
JUDGE  JOHN  F.  SCILEPPI,  RETIRES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    YORK 
IN    1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5.  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Law  Journal  of  January  24, 
1973,  contains  an  interesting  and  in- 
formative article  on  the  state  of  the  New 
York  judiciary  by  Hon.  John  F.  Sci- 
leppi,  retired  judge  of  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals.  This  article  gives  a  retrospec- 
tive view  of  Judge  Scileppi's  33  years  on 
the  bench — 23  years  at  the  trial  court 
level  and  10  in  the  court  of  appeals. 

Judge  Scileppi,  who  Ls  a  resident  of 
Queens,  writes  that  there  is  a 

Strong  trend  within  the  state  (and  possibly 
else'.vherei  toward  an  abuse  of  the  courts  in 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  plethora  of  totally 
unwarranted  litigation.  The  presence  of  these 
unwarranted  cases  delays  justice  to  a  signifi- 
cant degree  in  those  bona  fide  cases  which 
have  been  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  judge  has  some  particularly  hi- 
ci.sive  comments  on  the  mi.suse  of  the 
judicial  system  by  insurance  companies 
and  corporations.  I  recommend  highly 
his  article  and  I  am  placing  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

As     JunCE     S>  ILEPPI     SEES    CuURT     OF     APPEALS 

(By   John   F.   Scileppi) 

ATter  thirty-three  years  of  judicial  sen'lce, 
of  which  twenty-three  were  spent  at  the 
trlt;!-court    level   and   ten    in    the   Court   of 
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Appeal,  I  have  had  the  opportunltv  to  view 
the  functioning  of  our  Judicial  system  from 
several  vantage  points. 

When  sitting  on  the  lower  courts,  the  law 
is  piven  to  the  Judge  by  the  appellate  tri- 
bunals of  the  .state  and  nation  and  he  is 
txererally  only  concerned  with  the  applica- 
tion of  thp.se  principles  to  various  factual 
sittiations.  Frequently  in  conflicting  factual 
.situations  it  falls  upon  the  trial  Judge  to 
mnke  a  credibility  judgment  which  in  essence 
will  determine  the  factual  question  and 
hence  the  case.  This,  of  course,  is  best  done 
bv  him  because  he  has  the  witnesses  before 
him. 

Sitting  on  the  Court  of  Appeals  presents 
the  Jud^'e  with  a  totally  new  and  different 
perspective  from  the  trial  level.  The  basic 
juricdiciion  of  the  highest  c;ourt,  under  our 
state  constitution,  is  to  be  a  court  of  law, 
and  its  function  is  lo  enunciate  es.sential 
principles  for  state-wide  application  by  the 
trial  Bench  and  by  the  appellate  division,  and 
lo  guide  attorneys  in  advising  their  clients. 

CAt;TIOUS   ATTITUDE 

In  general,  the  function  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  is  that  of  a  law  giver  as  well  as  a  law 
interpreter  In  the  .sense  that  It  determines 
decisional  law.  In  this  regard,  of  course,  the 
court  must  be  very  cautious  to  not  intrude 
into  the  legislative  sphere,  particularly  when 
it  construes  statutes.  The  line  frequently  can 
become  blurred  and  it  is  up  to  the  judges  of 
the  court  to  exercise  the  personal  responsi- 
bility and  self-restraint  which  is  necessarv 
In  a  sy.btem  of  government  which  is  based 
upon  separation  of  powers  among  the  three 
bi-aiuhes  of  government,  each  operating 
within  its  own  sphere  as  part  of  an  inte- 
grated functioning  whole. 

The  Court  of  Appeals,  in  fulfiUing  the  role 
of  law  giver,  is  least  concerned  with  the  par- 
ticular facts  of  a  case,  when  the  findings  are 
affirmed.  In  such  situations,  with  rare  excep- 
tion, the  court  will  accept  the  facts  as  found 
a; id  either  apply  the  law  to  them  or  set  forth 
the  law  which  should  have  been  applied. 

Essentially,  the  Judicial  system  in  this 
s'ate  works  well  by  employing  the  aforemen- 
tioned priitciples.  However,  it  is  my  view 
that  too  many  of  our  citizens,  including  cor- 
porations, are  using  the  courts  as  a  tool 
either  to  vindicate  personal  squabbles  or  as 
a  wedge  and  lever  in  the  commercial  area. 

rNWARRANTED    LITICATION 

In  other  words.  I  have  detected  a  strong 
trend  within  the  state  (and  possibly  el.se- 
where )  toward  an  abuse  of  the  courts  in  that 
th.ere  .-^eems  to  be  a  plethora  of  totally  un- 
\>.arranted  litigation.  This  Is  a  most  unfor- 
tunate situation  because  it  does  violence  to 
a  theoretically  sound  system  and  is  antago- 
nistic to  the  original  intent  and  concept  of 
the  government  of  the  state.  The  presence 
of  these  unwarranted  cases  delays  Justice  to 
a  sitcnificant  degree  in  those  bona  fide  cases 
which  have  been  placed  on  the  calendar. 

A  kindred  problem  similarly  delaying  Jus- 
tice is  that,  in  personal  injury  actions,  in- 
surance companies  tend  to  avoid  settlement 
of  legitimate  claims  until  the  eve  of  trial  or 
e\pn  later.  This,  of  course,  also  creates  a 
spnous  problem  with  respect  to  the  calendar, 
and  it  too  significantly  delaj's  justice  with 
respect  to  the  bona  fide  cases.  Moreover,  the 
pUiinti.ls  In  such  cases  frequently  must  wait 
m.niy  years  before  damages,  which  are  righi- 
fully  o.ved,  arc  paid  to  them. 

Because  of  the  above  situation,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Judiciary,  to  the  Legislature, 
and  to  the  Bar  that  serious  thought  and 
study  be  given  to  conferring  upon  the  trial 
judge  the  authority.  In  cases  which  he  de- 
termines have  been  unnecessarily  Instituted 
or  unnecessarily  delayed,  to  Impose  reason- 
able cotinsel  fees  upon  the  losing  party.  This, 
of  course,  must  Include  insurance  companies 
who  are  the  real  parties  In  Interest  in  many 
matters. 
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INFORMED    DISCRETION 

On  the  surface  and  at  first  Impression  this 
may  appe«r  to  be  barsh.  However,  I  believe 
that,  upon  analysis,  with  the  proper  guJde- 
lines  established  by  the  appellate  courts,  the 
trial  judges,  iirbo  closest  to  the  case,  will  be 
able  to  exeicise  an  informed  discretion  in 
connection  with  the  possible  Impcsltion  of 
counsel  fees  against  the  losing  party. 

Moreover,  in  personal  injury  cases,  I  be- 
lieve that  thought  should  be  given  toward 
providing  that  Interest  shonld  commence  to 
run  as  of  the  date  of  the  accrual  at  the  cavise 
of  action  rather  than  as  of  the  date  of  judg- 
ment. Such  a  rule,  I  believe,  would  also  have 
an  impact  upon  expediting  settlements  and 
hence  clearing  the  calendars. 

During  my  tenure  on  the  Bench  I  have  also 
been  tailing  serious  note  of  the  fact  that 
plaintiffs  with  legitimate  claims  and/or  de- 
fendants with  bona  fide  defenses,  frequently 
must  pay  legal  fees  which  they  cannot  afford 
and,  at  times,  do  not  prosecute  or  defend 
their  cases  because  of  the  legal  fees.  Such 
a  situation  is  deplorable,  not  because  of  the 
size  of  the  attorneys'  fees,  but  because  the 
unfortunate  litigants,  for  economic  reasons, 
refrain  from  exercising  their  rights,  both  as 
plaintiffs  and  as  defendants. 

FEZ    INSTTRANCE 

Accordingly.  I  would  also  recommend  that 
immediate  attention  be  given  to  studying 
and  analyzing  a  workable  and  reasonably 
priced  system  of  Insurance  for  legal  fees.  I 
believe  that  this  Is  an  area  which  must  be 
explc«ed  In  depth. 

In  the  civil  area  the  discretion  to  impose 
counsel  fees  -will  deter  many  spurious  and 
nuisance-type  cases,  the  imposition  of  in- 
terest from  the  time  of  the  wrong  will  en- 
courage prompt  settlements;  the  institution 
of  a  system  of  legal  insurance  will  permit 
all  citizens  to  vindicate  their  rights. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  system  of  in- 
surance would  encourage  needless  and  frivo- 
lous claims  and/or  defenses,  because,  if  such 
claims  are  brought,  the  Imposition  of  coun- 
sel fees  personally  against  the  litigant  will  be 
a  sufBclent  deterrent.  I  emphasize  that  coun- 
sel fees  may  be  awarded  not  only  against  a 
plaintiff  but  also  against  a  defendant  who  is 
obviously  in  error  and  still  drags  the  plaintiff 
through  the  courts  forcing  the  expenditure 
of  legal  fees,  and  the  delay  in  Justice.  I  also 
believe  that  the  Insurance  to  which  I  have 
made  reference  should  be  available  in  the 
criminal  area  to  help  defray  the  insured's 
expenses,  if  he  becomes  involved  in  a  crimi- 
nal matter. 

DEIAYEB    QtnSSTIONS 

With  respect  to  the  criminal  law,  I  believe 
that,  except  in  extraordinary  circumstances, 
too  many  post-conviction  applications  by  de- 
fendaxits  are  being  entertained  by  the  cotirts 
after  the  case  has  finally  come  to  rest  either 
by  affirmance  on  appeal  or  by  an  informed 
determination  not  to  appeal.  Frequently  de- 
fendants attempt  to  raise  questions,  many 
years  after  the  ptirported  violation,  which 
could  have  been  raised  on  appeal,  or  which 
lack  any  substantial  merit  at  all. 

The  raising  of  such  points  in  this  day  and 
age  where  the  right  to  coiuisel  has  been  pro- 
vided to  defendants  at  every  stage  of  the 
criminal  proceeding  and  even  before  the  ac- 
tual proceeding  should  not  be  permitted  any 
longer  by  the  courts.  In  other  words,  since 
the  defendant  is  entitled  to  counsel  from  the 
time  be  is  being  questioned  by  the  police 
through  all  pre-trlikl  hearings,  through  the 
trial  and  through  appeals,  there  is  the  ob- 
ligation upon  counsel  and  upon  the  defend- 
ant to  raise  all  points  at  the  appropriate  time 
and  not  encumber  the  courts  with  post-con- 
viction applications,  except  In  the  most  ex- 
treme situations. 

This,  In  my  view,  will  expedite  Justice  for 
those  accused  who  are  awaiting  trial  and 
promote  a  more  efficient  operation  of  the 
criminal  law. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


LIMITATIONS    ACT 

Another  restriction  on  post-conviction 
remedies  can  be  achieved  by  the  Legislature 
enacting  a  statute  of  limitations  for  all  post- 
conviction remedies,  except  those  In  which 
substantial  constltntional  rights  have  al- 
legedly been  violated  and  which,  of  course, 
have  not  been  before  the  court  on  appeal.  In 
the  event  that  an  appeal  was  not  taken,  ar.d 
the  question  could  have  been  raised  on  ap- 
peal, the  right  to  institute  a  post-conviction 
remedy  at  the  state  level,  after  the  statute 
of  limitations  has  expired,  should  be  barred. 

In  both  the  civU  and  the  criminal  area. 
Justice  can  best  be  achieved  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  spurious  claims  and  applications.  To 
do  so  wUl  permit  the  bona  fide  litigants  to 
have  their  day  in  court  much  more  expedi- 
tiously, and  justice  will  be  speedier  for 
plaintiff,  defendant,  the  state,  and  the 
accused. 


FARRIS  C.  LIND— -HANDICAPPED 
AMERICAN  OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5.  1973 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who 
has  just  been  named  "Handicapped 
American  of  the  Year"  by  the  President's 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Hand- 
icapped. 

Parris  C.  Lind  of  Boise.  Idaho,  a  com- 
pletely paralyzed  businessman  who  has 
become  Idaho's  laigest  independent 
gSLsolii^  retailer,  has  been  informed  that 
he  will  receive  the  President's  Trophy — 
the  Nation  s  highest  tribute  to  the  cour- 
age and  determination  of  its  handi- 
capped citizens.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
nominate  Mr.  Lind  for  this  special  recog- 
nition. 

In  1963,  polio  savagely  struck  down  Mr. 
Lind  just  2  weeks  after  taking  the  pre- 
scribed oral  vaccine.  All  his  bodily  func- 
tions are  impaired.  He  has  had  to  spend 
a  fortune  in  acquiring  specialized  hos- 
pital beds,  lifts,  breathing  apparatus, 
generators,  suction  pumps,  electronic 
equipment,  and  speciiU  telephone  equip- 
ment to  enable  him  to  survive  and  com- 
mimicate. 

In  spite  of  being  paralyzed  from  the 
neck  down,  Parris  has  overcome  his  im- 
mobility and  constant  discomfort  to  be- 
come a  productive  and  successful  busi- 
nessman. He  is  self-employed  and  man- 
ages to  offer  employment  to  over  a  hun- 
dred people  who  need  an  opportunity.  In 
a  special  generator-equipped  motor  home 
with  hospital  facilities,  he  travels 
throughout  four  States  looking  after  his 
81  business  concerns.  He  strives  to  in- 
crease his  business,  which  has  gone  up 
368  percent  in  the  last  10  years:  he  deals 
with  suppliers;  he  handles  publicity;  he 
creates  ads — in  fact,  his  humorous  high- 
ways signs  are  well-knowTi  nationwide. 

Civic  minded,  Mr.  Land  is  active  in  the 
Idaho  State  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Industry,  serves  on  PRA's,  and  is  in- 
volved in  State  and  civic  affairs. 

Because  of  his  drive,  courage,  unfailing 
humor,  and  efforts  to  champitm  the 
causes  of  others  Parris  now  more  than 
ever  lives  up  to  his  old  nickname,  "Pear- 
less   Parris."   I   know   that   as   Handi- 
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capped  American  of  the  Year  he  will  set  a 
shining  example  and  offer  encourage- 
ment to  oUiers  who  might  be  inclined  to 
yield  to  the  constant  discouragement 
that  a  handicapped  person  always  faces. 
Parris  visits  by  letter  and  teleiJhone  with 
many  people  throughoxrt  the  country 
who  are  handicapped.  Many  visitors 
leave  his  bedside  feeling  that  their 
problems  are  not  so  bad.  Parris  radiates 
the  faith  that  a  human  will  can  over- 
come any  physical  misfortune. 

Idaho  is  proud  of  Parris  Lind,  our 
haixhcapped  citizen  of  this  and  other 
yeai's. 


GUNS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or    NEW    YORK 
I.N  THE  HOr.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5.  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
position  of  the  Nixon  administration  on 
gun  control  legislation  promises  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  determining  whether 
or  not  lliis  couiitry  will  continue  to  put 
up  with  the  reign  of  terror  imposed  on 
us  by  the  easy  availabihty  of  guns,  or 
whether  we  will  act  to  end  that  terror. 
As  the  sponsor  of  legislation  in  the  House 
to  require  registration  of  all  guns  and 
licensing  of  gunowncrs.  and  to  outlaw 
private  possession  of  handgtms.  I  was 
most  interested  in  an  article  by  Richard 
Strout  in  the  Friday,  February  2,  1973. 
issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Tliat  article,  entitled  "Juit  Where  Does 
Nixon  Stand  on  Gun  Controls,"  does  an 
excellent  job  of  summarizing  the  adrmn- 
istration"s  position  on  gun  control. 

A  disturbing  rejjort  on  the  increas- 
ingly frequent  appearance  of  guns  in 
schools  appeared  in  the  same  i.ssue,  and 
I  insert  both  items  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 
After      SxErrNis      Robbfsy -Shooting — Jt'ST 

Whf.re      Diirs      Ni.xON      Stand      on      Gtn 

CONXaCLS' 

(By  Richard  L  Strout) 

Washington.— President  Nixon  has  Wash- 
ington uncertain  of  his  position  toward  gun 
control  in  connection  with  hi.-;  vehement 
press-conference  denunciation  of  the  hur- 
plary-shootinp  of  Sen.  John  C.  Stennis  (D) 
of  Missis.sippl. 

Washington  ponders  these  facts; 

The  1972  Republican  platlorni  favored 
state,  ratl-.er  than  federal,  gun  control. 

Former  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell 
reversed  the  position  of  three  previous  at- 
torneys general  who  advocated  federal 
coritrol. 

Attorney  General  Richard  G.  Kleindienst 
reversed  the  position  of  tlu*e  previous  at- 
control. 

Mr.  Nixon  in  his  pre^jS  conference  twice 
cited  Sen.  Roman  L.  Hruiika  (R)  of  Nebraska 
as  an  exponent  of  the  proper  type  of  gun- 
control  laws,  although  Mr.  Hruska  has  gen- 
erally fought  advocates  in  Congress. 
long-time  opponent 

Senator  Hruska  has  long  opposed  strong 
pun  control  In  Congress  The  Senate  rejected, 
Aug.  9,  1972,  his  amendment  watering  down 
a  pun-control  bill.  The  bill  was  passed  but 
did  not  reach  a  vote  in  the  Bouae. 

"For  all  that  he  has  done  on  thla  laaue  o>ver 
many  years  it  seems  clear  tbat  Senator 
Hrusica  is  a  spokesman  of  the  gnn  lobby," 
David  J.  Steinberg,  executive  of  the  National 
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iiiicU  for  a  Responsible   Firearms  Policy. 

.  told  a  reporter. 
The  Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac  for 
surveying  the  drive  for  gun  control  after 
Kennedy  assassination,  stated,  "Hruska 
ttute:    In  its  final  action  of  the  gun- 
itrol  section,  the  Senate  ciefeatecl  a  substi- 
amendment   offered   by   Hruska   which 
eiiibodied  the  proposals  of  the  NRA  (National 
fle  Association  I ." 

rhe  National  Rifle  A.ssociation  is  generally 
en  iisiUered   the   voice   of  the   so-called   gun 
)by. 

STENNIS    OfPOSITION 

Senator  Stennis  voted  against  federal  guu- 
irol  legislation.  Gov.  Geort-e  C.  Wallace  of 
A1|ibama.  shot  by  a  would-be  assassin,  also 
federal  gnu  registration, 
n  his  press  conference.  Mr    Nixon  noted 
it  Senator  Stennis  had  been  shot  by  a  small 
caliber  so-called  "Saturday  Night  Special. 
4erea3  If  the  gun  had  been  a  45,  Mr.  Nixon 
.  "he  would  t>e  dead." 

We  have,  and  1  have,  as  you  know,  ad- 

oiated    legislation    to   deal    with    what    we 

the  Saturday  Night  SpeciaU, "  Mr.  Nixon 

the  pre.ss  conference. 

far  as  known  the  administration  has  not 

>ported   federal   control  of   the   larger   .45 

guns  which  Mr.  Nixon  says  are  more 
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1  "roposed  registration,  or  licensing,  of  fire- 
is  equated   in  many  rural   areas  with 
,    and    is    poison    politically.    On 
3.  1971,  a  reporter  at  the  White  House 
then  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell 
w  the  administration  feels  about  federal 
control  legislation?" 
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MtTCHELL    DUCKED    QUESTION 

am  surprised  you  asked."  Mr.  Mitchell 
saih.  "If  you  will  look  at  the  testimony  that 
haj  been  provided  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
me;U  which  is  the  lead  agency  in  the  federal 
government,  you  will  find  out  where  the 
adiiinistration  stands.  It  is  their  responsi- 
bil  ty." 

Well,  sir.  I  am  asking  you."  said  the 
rep  orter. 

The  federal  presence  in  that  field  is  in  the 

Treasury   Department  and   they   have,   time 

time  again,  testified  belore  the  Congress 

o  what  the  position  of  the  :'dm;nistration 
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r'hat  is  your  position?" 
1th  respect  to  gun  control:' ' 
'  Ves,  sir." 

My  position  is  the  same  a.3  it   has  been 

I  testified  on  the  subject  and  that  is 

the  legislation  which  was  most  recently 

in  1968  .  .  .  should  be  given  time  to 

Itself  out  .  .  .  and  if  we  find  that  It  does 

in  particular  areas,  well  then.  I  think  the 

can    again    address    itself    to    the 

sut^ect  matter." 

SPARRING    CONTtNlTES 

Sfou  have  not  answered  my  question,  sir, ' 
reporter  said. 

have  told  you  exactly  what  my  position 
said  Mr.  Mitchell, 
don't  know  what  your  position  is.  still." 
is  that  legislation  which  was  enacted  by 
Is  Its  most  recent  expression  of  its 
and  we  should  give  that  legislation  time 
Implemented  and  tested  and  determine 
or  not  It  is  serving  the  proper  pur- 
of  this  country." 
Isn't  three  years  time  enough?"  said  the 
rep  )rt€r.  "Don't  you  know  and  cant  you  tell 
'  chat  you  think  In  the  light  of  these  recent 
kill  n^?" 

rou  are  confusing  two  different  matters. ' 
am  only  talking  at)out  gun  control." 
.  .  until  we  have  a  further  period  of 
tin*  of  working  under  that  legislation,  we 
will  not  know  whether  we  need  new  leglsla- 
tioi.  or  leglalation  of  a  different  type." 

r&u  don't  see  a  need  for  different  legisla- 
tloi  ?"  the  reporter  asked. 

Jot  at  thl«  particular  time,"  concluded 
Mr.  MltcheU. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  RExMARKS 

klei.ndikn-.-j1   reply 

Oil  Jan.  18.  al  a  breakfast  with  newsmen 
a  reporter  asked  Attorney  General  Kleiu- 
dienst  whether  he  favored  federal  gun  con- 
trol. He  replied  that  he  would  leave  It  to  the 
states  Mid  opposed  stronger  federal  legisla- 
tion, except  in  policing  interstate  tralTic. 

At  his  pres.s  coiilereiice,  Mr.  Nixon  said: 

"111  terms  ol  tlie  United  Stales  Congress. 
What  we  iieej  is  a  precise  definition  which 
will  keep  the  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
criminals  and  not  one  that  will  impinge  on 
the  rights  of  others.  .  .  ." 

He  said  that  'the  legislation  that  we  orig- 
iiiaUy  sut;gested  or  that  we  discussed  with 
Senator  Hruska.  I  thought  precisely  dealt 
wuh  the  problem,  but  it  did  not  get  through 
the  Senate." 

Presumably,  this  referred  to  a  Hruska 
amendment  to  tiie  Senate's  1972  bill.  In  its 
first  form  it  allowed  sale  and  distribution  of 
all  handijuns  until  Trea.-ury  ban.  He  wlth- 
tirev.-  this  amendment  for  anotlier,  similar  to 
the  first,  but  requiring  manufacfarers  or  im- 
pirrers  to  take  the  Initiative  in  getting 
advance  Trea.<^iiry  appro\al. 

The  amendment  was  defeated.  27-70.  Mr. 
Nixon  now  indicates  he  supports  it. 

Problem:    Guns    In    High    Schools 

Gunfire  in  U.S.  high  schools  is  becoming 
m;>re  frequent. 

Students  are  carrying  and  using  more  guns 
in  school,  and  some  school  guards  have  armed 
tliemselves  as  a  result. 

Most  incidents  occur  al  inner-city  high 
schools.  The  weapons  are  usually  cheap^ 
small-caliber  handguns,  the  so-called  "Sat- 
urday night  specials."  Officials  relate  the  in- 
crease to  the  revival  of  Juvenile  gangs  in 
some  cltie;,  and  the  persistence  of  racial 
tension. 

An  Associated  Press  survey  around  the 
country  indicates  the  scope  of  the  problem: 

Tliere  have  been  60  gun  episodes  in  Los 
Angeles  schools  since  September.  Shots  from 
a  passing  car  killed  a  16-year-old  pupil  near 
Locke  High  School.  The  car  sped  into  the 
school  parking  lot,  and  three  pupils  were 
later  arrested. 

Fifteen  handguns  were  confiscated  last  year 
in  Atlanta  schools.  A  12-year-old  boy,  an- 
gered when  school  mates  chided  him  for  dis- 
obeying a  traffic  signal,  got  a  pistol  from 
home  and  opened  flre  on  the  school  play- 
ground. He  hit  no  one. 

Four  high-school  pupils,  three  of  them 
girls,  were  expelled  in  January  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  carrying  guns. 

School  officials  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  took  a  gun 
from  a  girl  who  had  said  she  needed  it  for 
protection. 

There  were  15  school  gun  cases  in  Detroit 
and  In  Seattle  diu-ing  the  last  year.  Since  Sep- 
tember, 15  incidents  were  reported  in  New 
York  and  16  in  Kansas  City. 

"We  have  a  problem  and  it  is  increasing," 
says  Everett  Copeland,  security  manager  for 
Kansas  City  schools.  "Kids  carry  guns  for 
different  reasons.  Some  say  they  have  been 
threatened.  Some  involve  extortion  attempts. 
Some  kids  Just  say  it's  a  status  symbol." 
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JENNIE  GROSSINGER 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  benefits  of  last  year's 
redistrlcting  efforts  in  New  York  State 
•was  the  change  in  my  own  district — now 
the  27th — to  include  much  of  the  CatskUl 
area  of  New  York,  and  moreTarticularly, 
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tlie  famed  resort,  Grossingers.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  beloved  Jennie 
Grossinger,  who  was  responsible  for 
transforming  a  small  family  hotel  into 
the  luxury  resort  that  it  now  is,  died  last 
fall.  For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
have  mis.sed  the  very  fine  New  York 
Times  article  following  her  death,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  it  in  the  Record  and 
commend  it  to  your  attention.  The 
article  follows: 

Jlnnie  Grossincer  Dies  at  Resort  Home 
(By  Richard  F.  Shepard) 

Jennie  Grossinger,  the  gentle  Jewish 
nijiher  who  transformed  a  modest  Catskllls 
family  hotel  into  a  luxurious  resort,  died 
early  ye:>tsrday  morning  in  a  ranch  cottage 
on  the  vast  property  the  world  calls  Gros- 
si'.iger's  but  she  called  home.  Her  age  was  80. 

Mrs.  Grossinger  had  been  in  ill  health  fcr 
several  years.  Her  death,  attributed  to  a  cere- 
bral vascular  stroke,  caused  sadness  among 
the  countless  scores  of  guests  and  employes, 
kiiown  and  unknown,  who  had  passed 
through  Gro.sslnger's  over  the  years. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  Mrs.  Grcs- 
singer  and  her  family  worked  to  bring  the 
little  farm  her  father  bought  in  1914  to  the 
rank  of  flagship  of  the  fleet  of  landlocked 
luxury  liners  anchored  in  the  Catekills  100 
miles  northwest  of  New  York  City,  and  she 
ruled,  with  regal  dignity,  a  1,300-acre  domain 
larger  than  Princess  Grace's  Monaco.  Many 
Grossingers  have  worked  at  Grossinger's,  but 
it  was  Jennie  who  epitomized  the  tone  of  the 
place,  an  atmosphere  that  combined  urgent 
family  solicitude  for  guests  with  an  elegance 
that  gave  to  many  an  opulent  feeling  they 
never  enjoyed  at  home.  She  was  the  sole 
Ovvner  of  the  Sullivan  County  resort. 

For  the  guests,  as  many  as  150.000  a  year, 
Mrs.  Grossinger  was  the  voice  of  the  recrea- 
tional plantation.  On  Saturdays,  after  the 
lavish  entertainment  had  bedazzled  the 
viewers  In  the  1.700-seat  auditorium,  she 
would  often  take  the  stage  and,  in  her  quiet 
voiie.  thank  the  visitors  for  taking  the 
trouble  to  come. 

Whether  she  was  greeting  guests  who  had 
endured  the  long  trip  up  with  the  "hackle  " 
who  had  picked  them  up  between  Brooklyn 
and  the  Bronx,  or  such  dignitaries  as  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  or  Senator  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, who  came  by  chauffeured  car,  Mrs. 
Grossinger  was  the  symbol  that  they  were 
visiting  a  family,  not  merely  an  impersonal 
hostelry.  Mr.  Rockefeller  said  yesterday  she 
would  "be  missed  by  the  many  thousands 
of  persons  in  New  York  and  throughout  the 
nation  who  knew  and  loved  her." 

Tlie  gentle,  slender,  blond,  blue  eyed,  phil- 
anthropic and  genuinely  sociable  Jennie 
often  kissed  people  spontaneously,  not  in  the 
ritual  theater-district  style  but  with  real  af- 
fection. She  was  a  poised  woman  who  dressed 
with  quiet  elegance,  not  at  all  the  flashy  type 
of  sleek  Borscht  Belt  that  is  so  often  carica- 
tured in  depictions  of  life  in  the  Catskills. 

She  achieved  instant  rapport  with  people, 
although  she  was  not  a  brilliant,  quotable 
wit.  She  was,  in  the  words  of  an  old  associate, 
a  real  mother  figure.  She  abhorred  boxing,  yet 
felt  protective  toward  the  prize-flghters  who 
trained  at  Grossinger's.  She  had  no  great 
messages  for  guests  stjch  as  Dr.  Ralph  J. 
Bunche,  Cardinal  Spellman,  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javits.  Jonas  Salk  or  Alfred  Owynne  'Vander- 
bllt.  Yet  she  met  them  with  no  pretension 
and  usually  hit  it  off  amiably  and  success- 
fully. 

SPOKE    FLTTENT   ENGLISH 

Although  she  spoke  fluent  English,  occa- 
sionally tangled,  Eisenhower  fashion,  she 
sprinkled  Yiddlshlsms  in  her  speech  and  pro- 
fessed a  simplicity  that  encompassed  all  the 
homely  virtues. 

"I  don't  know  from  those  hochmas,"  she 
might  say.  referring  to  spohlstlcated  exposi- 
tii<ns  that  abounded  in  casuistry. 
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Quentln  Reynolds,  who  was  working  on  a 
biography  of  Mrs.  Grossinger  when  he  died, 
wrote  of  one  incident  that  characterized  lack 
of  shyness  in  the  proximity  of  the  mighty. 

One  morning  she  received  a  call  from  her 
son  Paul,  now  president  of  the  corporation. 
Paul,  then  general  manager  of  the  hotel,  said, 
"Rocky  Just  phoned.  He's  speaking  at  Pines 
Hotel  this  afternoon  and  is  landing  at  the 
airport  in  about  an  hour.  He  asked  IX  he  could 
stop  in  and  see  you.  Remember  how  he  liked 
those  egg  rolls  last  time  he  was  here?" 

"Egg  rolls?"  Mrs.  Grossinger  answered.  In 
surprise.  "Rocky  has  been  to  my  house  a 
dozen  times,  and  he  never  asked  for  egg  rolls. 
And  what  do  you  mean,  he's  landing  at  the 
airport  in  an  hour?  'Where  has  he  been?  I 
saw  him  In  the  dining  room  last  night.  He 
was  talking  to  Ingemar." 

"I  don't  mean  Rocky  Marclano,"  her  son 
explained.  "I  mean  Governor  Rockefeller." 

For  all  that  Mrs.  Grossinger  was  the  heart 
and  soul  of  Grossinger's,  she  was  not  con- 
sidered to  be  a  great  business  operator.  She 
had  the  sagacity  to  choose  perceptive  asso- 
ciates and  she  was  naturally  effective  in  hu- 
man relations.  If  she  was  the  "outside  man," 
her  husband,  Harrj-,  who  died  in  1964,  was 
the  "inside  man"  who  made  the  place  run. 

An  old  employee  recalled  that  she  treated 
the  workers  as  members  of  the  family.  In 
the  early  days,  when  the  family  was  pinched 
for  ready  cash,  some  of  the  help  would  not 
take  their  salaries  from  her  but  insisted  on 
getting  by  on  their  tips.  "Use  it,  Jennie,"  they 
would  say. 

3    SWIMMING    POOLS 

Today,  with  three  swimming  pools,  a  ski 
slope,  600  rooms,  a  dining  room  that  seats 
1,700,  an  airport,  a  post  office  and  a  gross  es- 
timated at  $7-mIllion  a  year,  not  including 
two  nearby  Independent  motels  that  house 
the  rush  season  overflow,  Grossinger's  is  a 
long  way  from  the  $81  net  profit  it  took  in 
that  first  season  in  1914. 

But  the  diversity  had,  and  still  has,  a 
Jewish  flavor — no  smoking  in  the  public 
rooms  Friday  night  and  Saturday  during  the 
Sabbath,  and  a  strictly  kosher  cuisine  that  Is 
nonetheless  Lucullan  and  universal  even 
without  mixing  milk  dishes  with  meat  dishes. 

The  future  lady  of  the  house  was  born  on 
June  16,  1892,  in  Galicia,  then  a  part  of  Aus- 
tria. Her  father,  Asher  Selig  Grossinger,  who 
had  once  owned  property  had  become  an  es- 
tate overseer.  Because  of  the  poverty,  Asher 
emigrated  to  New  York,  got  a  job  as  a  presser 
and,  three  years  later,  sent  tickets  to  bring 
the  rest  of  the  family:  his  wife,  Malke,  and 
their  two  daughters,  Jennie,  8,  and  Lottie,  5. 
A  brother,  Harry,  was  born  in  America. 

Jennie  entered  Hebrew  school  and  later 
Public  School  174  in  their  new  home  on  the 
Lower  East  Side.  'When  she  was  13,  she  went 
to  work,  sewing  buttonholes  during  a  10 '/a - 
hour  day  that  added  up  to  $1.50  for  the  flrst 
week's  wage.  On  May  25,  1912,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  a  cousin  with  the  same  surname, 
Harry  Grossinger,  who  worked  in  a  garment 
factory. 

"We  started  as  a  Jewish  hotel  and  still 
are,  in  a  resort  area,"  Mrs.  Grossinger  wrote 
several  years  ago.  "But  today,  about  25  per 
cent  of  our  guests  are  non-Jewish.  The  flrst 
time  Gentiles  came,  of  course,  they  were 
celebrities  and  big  names.  Now  they  come 
routinely."  A  more  recent  estimate  puts  the 
non-Jewish  trade  at  one-third  of  the  total. 

Mrs.  Grossinger  was  proud  of  the  diversifi- 
cation in  clientele  that  made  the  resort  a 
meeting  place  of  all  races,  classes  and  castes, 
including  kings  (Baudouln  of  Belgium), 
baseball  stars  (Jackie  Robinson)  Arabs  (with 
visiting  United  Nations  groups)  and  Roth- 
schilds, several  varieties. 

"Quietly  and  without  fanfare,  Grossinger's 
has  become  a  social  laboratory,"  Mrs.  Gros- 
singer once  observed  upon  receiving  an  In- 
terfalth  Movement  award. 

A  grabbag  sampling  of  celebrities  who 
made  the  Grossinger's  scene  comes  up  with 


Bobby  Fischer,  Robert  Merrill,  Red  Buttons, 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Vice  President 
Alben  W.  Barkley,  Chalm  'Weizmann,  Dore 
Schary  and  two  Nobel  Prize  winners.  Dr.  Sel- 
man  A.  'Waksman  and  Dr.  Arthur  Kornberg. 

Eddie  Fisher  was  an  unknown  singer  at 
the  hotel  when  he  caught  the  ear  of  Eddie 
Cantor,  a  guest,  and  started  on  the  road  to 
glory  from  the  hotel. 

What  was  to  become  one  of  the  larger  facili- 
ties in  the  world  dedicated  to  man's  rest  and 
recreation  was  then  a  rundown  seven-room 
house  with  an  old  barn  and  chicken  coop  on 
100  acres  of  rock-strewn  land  that  would 
Intimidate  any  farmer.  It  soon  became  clear 
that  agriculture  was  not  going  to  sustain 
the  family,  and  Jennie  suggested  that  they 
take  in  boarders. 

In  that  first  season,  1914,  Grossinger's  had 
nine  boarders  a  week  at  $9  apiece.  Everyone 
in  the  family  worked,  even  Jennie's  husband, 
Harry,  who  recruited  guests  in  New  York. 

By  the  spring  of  1915,  the  Grossinger  des- 
tiny was  clear.  Six  rooms  were  added  to  the 
spruced-up  house,  suitable  for  20  guests. 
Everyone  worked  an  18-hour  day.  That  sum- 
mer, Grossinger's  took  on  its  first  hired  hand, 
a  chambermaid. 

In  1919  Jennie  negotiated  the  purchase  of 
a  neighboring  hotel,  a  lake  and  63  wooded 
acres.  Ten  years  later,  Grossinger's  was  enter- 
taining 500  guests  and  Milton  Blackstone  was 
hired  as  press  agent.  He  came  up  with  the 
idea  that  couples  who  first  met  at  the  resort 
should  get  a  free  honeymoon  there.  Gros- 
singer's has  never  wanted  for  publicity. 
home  away  from  home 

It  was  another  idea  of  Jennie's,  in  1934. 
that  made  Gorssinger's  a  home-away-from- 
home  for  famous  names  of  the  era.  and  suc- 
ceeding eras.  She  had  read  about  a  Jewish 
boxer,  said  to  observe  the  rules  of  his  re- 
ligion, who  was  going  to  try  for  the  welter- 
weight title  against  Jimmy  MacLarnln.  The 
fighter  was  Barney  Ross  and.  accepting  an 
Invitation,  he  set  up  training  at  Grossinger's. 

The  project  was  a  success  for  both  Ross, 
who  won,  and  for  Grossinger's.  Training  for 
pugilists  became  a  resort  staple. 

Mrs.  Grossinger  was  more  than  routinely 
involved  in  philanthropy  and  community  re- 
sponsibilities. She  helped  charities  for  all 
causes  and  denominations  and  was  solicit- 
ous of  Grossinger  alumni  who  served  in  the 
armed  forces.  During  'World  War  II  $1 -mil- 
lion worth  of  bonds  were  sold  at  the  hotel, 
leading  to  an  Army  plane's  being  namod 
"Grossinger." 

A  clinic  and  a  convalescent  home  in  Israel 
bear  her  name,  and  her  activities  led  to 
several  honorary  recognitions  by  academic 
institutions. 

Mrs.  Grossinger  lived  In  a  ranch  house  on 
the  property,  called  the  Joy  Cottage.  As  a 
friend  put  It.  "Jennie  was  always  on  the 
phone  and  the  door  was  never  closed." 

Besides  her  son,  Mrs.  Grossinger  leaves  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  A.  David  Etess;  six  grand- 
children and  a  great  grandchild. 

A  funeral  service  will  take  place  at  1  P.M. 
Tuesday  at  Ahavath  Israel,  the  Orthodox 
synagogue  in  nearby  Liberty  of  which  she 
had  been  a  member  for  many  years.  She 
will  be  buried  beside  her  husband  on  a  hill 
in  Ahavath  Israel  Cemetery,  overlooking  the 
hotel  that  was  her  life's  work. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
Saturday  night  special  handguns  in  the 


United  States.  This  bill  is  short,  uncom- 
plicated, and  imposes  a  direct,  flat  pro- 
hibition on  the  sale  of  so-called  "Satur- 
day night  special"  handguns  by  Federal 
licensees,  to  take  effect  30  days  after  en- 
actment, without  the  need  for  further 
bureaucratic  action,  promulgation  of 
regulatitms,  approvals,  and  so  forth.  The 
30-day  postponement  is  provided  to  allow 
time  for  licensees  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  prohibition. 

The  principal  advantages  of  this  bill 
are  that — tmlike  the  so-called  Bayh  bill 
which  passed  the  Senate  in  the  last 
Congress — it  precisely  defines  what  i.s 
meant  by  a  "Saturday  night  special." 
and  its  coverage  is  confined  to  that  cla-^-s 
of  handguns.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
chief  objections  to  last  years  bill  were 
that  no  objective  definition  was  pro- 
vided, and  that  it  would  have  banned 
the  sale  of  many  expen.sive.  high-quality 
handguns,  chiefly  short-barreled  re- 
volvers, and  large-frame  single  action 
models  suitable  for  sporting  and  defen- 
sive purposes.  In  his  press  conference 
on  January  31,  President  Nixon  reaf- 
firmed the  need  for  a  precise  definition 
of  "Saturday  night  special"  to  avoid  im- 
pinging on  the  rights  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens who  purchase  and  own  handgun.s 
for  legitimate  use. 

The  term  "Saturday  night  special" 
is  generally  understood  to  mean  cheap, 
crudely  made,  small-caliber  handguns, 
priced  attractively  to  casual,  criminal 
and  youthful  buyers:  but  which  are  un- 
reliable and  .sometimes  unsafe,  render- 
ing them  undesirable  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses. It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  already  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  handguns  to  persons 
mider  21,  or  to  persons  who  have  been 
convicted  of  a  felony.  To  the  extent, 
however,  that  cheap  handguns  flow  in 
illegal  channels,  their  availability  would 
be  constricted  by  this  bill. 

The  low  price — hence,  the  ready  sala- 
bility — of  "Saturday  night  specials"  is 
directly  attributable  to  one  characteristic 
most  of  them  share:  a  frame  or  receiver 
made  of  die-cast  zinc  alloy.  This  casting 
process  is  very  cheap — especially  advan- 
tageous because  the  frame  or  receiver  is 
u.sually  the  most  expensive  component — 
often  as  little  as  one-twentieth  the  cost 
of  conventional  forgings  or  investment 
ca.stings  of  steel  or  high-tensile  alloys: 
the  process  is  suitable,  however,  only  for 
low-melting-temperature  zinc  alloys — 
so-called  'pot  metal."  No  high  quality 
handguns  are  constructed  by  this  proc- 
ess, because  the  durability  of  zinc  alloy  is 
marginal  at  best,  and  generally  unsatis- 
factory for  any  but  the  smallest  calibers. 
The  alloy  is  relatively  fragile  and  melts 
at  727  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

In  short,  if  manufacturers  are  pro- 
hibited from  selling  handguns  with  die- 
ca^t  zinc  alloy  receivers  or  frames,  the 
iiicreased  cost  of  manufacture  will  drive 
Saturday  night  specials  off  the  market 
The  unavailability  of  such  low-cost 
handguns  will  mean  that  many  pensons 
will  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  make  the 
substantial  investment  necessaiT  for  a 
high  quality  arm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  cosponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation are  Congressmen  John  P.  Saylor. 
Republican  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Bob 
Casey,  Democrat  of  Texas. 
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The  following  technical  data  outlines 

simple  acid  test  which  can  be  adminis- 

dred    by    any    licensee    to    determine 

•wpethei-  the  metal  used  in  a  handgun  is 

alloy.  The  inclusion  of  an  800-degree 

nf  el  ting    point    nunimum    is    insurance 

;ainst  the  remote  possibility  of  die-cast- 

g  with  a  substitute  nonzinc  metal. 

Taussig  Assotiates.  Inc., 

Chicago.  III. 
Metalhirgical  Testing  of  Receivers  from  a 
Icon    .38    CaiJber,    .;r89352.    a    Ha.ves    .-'5, 
8J178,  and  an  RGIO  .22.  ir  1203311. 

paoelem: 

Receivers  from  three  (3)  pistoU  identifled 

a  Falcon  .38  Cahber  Revolver.   =89352.  a 

wes  .25  Caliber  Automatic  =83178,  and  an 

10    .22    Caliber   Revolver    =1203811.   were 

mlttpd    to   our   laboratory   for   merallur- 

•al  testing.  This  testing  was  to  consist  of 

chemical    analysis    to    Identify    the    alloy 

fr^m  which  these  receivers  had  been  manu- 

tured. 

TEST  RE.srxTs: 

jpectrographic  analysis  of   the   three    (3i 

jmlited  receivers  indicated  that  all  three 

components  were  manufactured  from  the 

alloy,  a  namalc  Zinc  Base  Die  Casting 

iv.  Tills  alloy  has  au  appro.vimate  incI-L- 

polnt  of  727   F. 

COJI-ME^iTS; 

e  -Aere  requested  to  oiler  our  comments 

to  how  this  type  of  alloy  could  easily  be 

rn:ented  froin  aliimtnuni  alloys  or  steel 

s.  TTiere  are  three  rapid  te.sts.  these  arc: 

A  melting  point  test.  Zinc  Base  Alloys 

!hU  type  wUl  melt  at  a  lower  temperature 

n  aliinuuum  or  steel  alloys,  if  the  item 

be  teemed  is  placed  m  a  furnace  at  800    P. 

Zinc    Base    Alloy    will    melt    while    the 

Linuni  or  steel  alloy  will  not. 

A  spnt  chemical  test.  If  a  drop  of  50'i 

ition  of  Nitric  Acid  and  Water  is  placed 

tipj)n  the  item  to  be  tested,  a  Zinc  Ba,se  .Vloy 

produce  a  vigorous  bubbling  reaction.  A 

alloy  will  produce  a  mild  reaction  and 

spot  will  turn  brown.  Au  aluminum  alloy 

exhibit  no  reaction. 

The  Item  to  be  tested  can  be  submitted 
ny  quallfled  testing  laboraLory  for  a  rapid 
;trograph!c  identificatton  of  the  type  that 
performed  on  the  submitted  samples.  This 
:hod  of  testing  can  positively  identlfv  the 
alli  y  type. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Lyle  R.  Jacobs, 
MSfT.  Met.  Seriices, 


H.R.  3611 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  "Saturday  night 
special    handguns  in  the  United  States 
e   it   enacted   by   tlie   Senate  and   House 
Reprcu-ntatiics  of  the   United  States  of 
1  erica  in  Congress  a.s.scmbled, 
S  EcnoN  1.  Section  921(a)  of  title  18  of  the 
Un  ted  States  Code  U  amended  by  Inserting 
aftfr  paragraph   (20)   the  following: 

21)  The  term  'handgun'  means  a  firearm 

gned  to  be  held  and  fired  by  the  use  of 

;  tigle  hand.  The  term  also  includes  a  com- 

n  ition  of  parts  in  the  possession  or  under 

thejcontrol  of  a  person  from  which  a  haiidgim 

be  assembled.  The  term  does  not  include 

que     firearms,     or    any     firearm     which 

fs  within  the  definition  set  forth  in  sec- 

584o(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
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shall  take  effects  30  days  after  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 


CONSUMER  LEGISLATION  PACKAGE 
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iEC. 


2.  Section  922  of  title  18  of  the  United 
es   Code   ia  amended   by  adding   at   the 
thereof  the  foilowiug: 
n)    It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  licensed 
lufacturer,  licensed  Importer,  or  licensed 
er  to  sell  or  deliver  any  handgun  If  the 
fra^ie  or  receiver  thereof  is  a  die  casting  of 
alloy  or  aay  other  material  which  has  a 
Ing    tempamture    at    Icm    than    boo* 
Pat  renbelt." 
S  ;c.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  thla  Act 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or    I^EW    YORK. 

IN"  'IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  my  package  of  12 
consumer  bills  aimed  at  closing  the  wide 
gap  between  the  ability  of  Government 
to  protect  coiisiimer.s  and  tlie  ability  of 
some  segments  of  tiie  business  commu- 
nity to  abuse  tliem. 

Witli  the  30  names  being  added  todav 
there  are  now  72  Members  of  rongre:W 
spon.soring  these  bills.  A  complete  break- 
down of  individual  bills  and  their  spon- 
sors, plus  a  brief  cxplaiiatioa  of  eacii 
proposal,  appears  below.  A  list  of  spon- 
sors introduced  earlier  can  be  found  on 
pages  581-582  of  the  Congressioval 
Record  of  Januarv-  9,  1973. 

The  American  consumer  i.s  lost  in  a 
commercial  jungle  without  wc-porLs  and 
without  a  guide.  He  faces  the  slickest 
combination  of  technolog.)-  and  Madison 
Avenue  ingenuity.  He  is  matched  against 
uhirlir.g  conipuler.s  and  motivational 
experts. 

Adding  to  tiie  importance  and  the  im- 
mediate necessity  for  thi.s  legislative 
package  i.s  the  present  administration's 
obvious  probij;  incss,  anticonsumer 
biases. 

These  bills  direct  themselves  to  these 
needs  of  the  American  consumer.  They 
are  not.  the  FDAs  recent  food  labeling 
proposals,  a  J.  Walter  Thompson  exer- 
cise in  producing  image  without  sub- 
stance. Each  bill  seeks  to  solve  a  specific 
problem,  not  avoid  it. 

The  Truth  in  Food  Labeling  Act,  wiUi 
66  cosponsors.  requires  food  makers  to 
show  on  their  labels  all  ingredients  by 
percentage,  includiiig  all  additives  and 
preservatives,  and  by  their  common  or 
lisual  names. 

The  bill  was  previously  introduced  as 
H.R.  1650  and  1651.  New  sponsors  being 
added  today  are:  Bella  Abzuc,  Herman 
B.ADiLLo,  Phillip  Burton,  Shirley  Chis- 
HOLM,  James  Cleveland,  James  Corman 
Wii.Li.\M  Cotter,  Ron  De  Lugo.  Charles 
Dices,  Harold  Donohtte.  Roeert  Drinav 
Dante  Fascell.  Hamilton  Fish.  Daniel 
Flood.  L.  H.  ForNTAiN,  Ella  Gsasso,  Av- 
cvsTvs  Hawkins,  Elizabeth  Holizman. 
Jack  Kemp.  Willi.am  Lehman,  Mike  Mc- 
CoBMACK,  Spark  Matsunaca.  Romano 
Mazzoll  John  Moakley,  Patricia 
Schroedeb.  James  Symington.  Antonio 
Won  Pat.  and  Gits  Yatison. 

The  Nutritional  Labeling  Act,  with  62 
cospon.sors,  requires  that  any  packaged 
consumer  food  product  be  labeled  by  the 
producer  with  the  following  information: 
Finst.  nutritional  statements  including 
fat  content,  vitamin  and  protein  value. 
fats  and  fatty  acids,  calories,  and  other 
nuUitional  daU;  second,  the  net  weight 
and  drained  weight  of  canned  or  frozen 
products  packed  in  a  liquid  medium;  and 
third,  the  major  ingredients  by  percent- 
age weight  of  any  combination  food  Item. 

TTie  bill  waa  prerlously  Introduced  aa 
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H.R.  1652  and  1653.  New  sponsors  being 
added  today  are:  Bella  Abzdg.  Herman 
Badillo,  Phillip  Burton.  Shirley  Chis- 
holm,  James  Cleveland,  James  Corman 
William  Cotter,  Ron  De  Lugo,  Charles 
Dices.  Harold  DoNomiE,  Robekt  Dun^rw 
Dante    Fascell,    Daniel    Flood,    L    h' 
FoLTCTAiN,    Ella    Grasso,    Henhy    Hel- 
stoski.  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  Jack  Kemp 
William     Lehman,     Spark     Matsunaca' 
John     Moakley,     Patricia     Schroeder 
James   Symington,   Antonio   Won  Pat 
and  Gu3  Yatron. 

Tlie  Open  Etating  Perishable  Food  Act, 
with  63  cosponsors,  requires  that  ali 
Pcacknged  perishable  and  semiperishable 
food;j  be  prominently  labeled  to  show 
clearly  the  date  beyond  which  it  should 
not  be  soid  and  the  optimum  storage 
conditions  at  home.  It  also  provides  that 
overage  products  can  be  sold  but  only 
2f  they  are  safe,  separated  from  other 
items  and  clearly  identified  as  being  be- 
yond the  expiration  date. 

The  bill  was  previously  introduced  as 
H.R.  1654  and  1655.  New  sponsors  bein" 
added  today  are:  Bella  Abzuc,  Herman 
Badillo,  Phillip  Burton,  Shirley  Chis- 
HOLM,  James  Cleveland,  James  Cobman, 
Willi.am  Cotter,  Ron  De  Lugo,  Charles 
Dices.  Harold  Donohue,  Robert  Drina?;, 
D.anxe  Fascell.  Hamilton  Fish,  Danie'.' 
Flood,  L.  H.  Fountain,  Ella  Grasso. 
Henry  Helstoski.  Elizabeth  Holtzman 
Jack  Kemp,  William  Lehman,  Romano 
Mazzoli.  John  Moakley,  Patricia 
Schkoeder,  James  Symington,  Antonio 
Won  Pat,  and  Gus  Yatron. 

The  Con.sumer  Food  Grading  Act,  with 
58  cosponsors,  requires  a  uniform  system 
of  retail  quality  grade  designations  for 
consumer  food  products  based  upon  qual- 
ity, condition,  and  nutritional  value. 

The  bill  was  previously  introduced  as 
H.R.  1656  and  1657.  New  sponsors  bein'i 
added  today  are:  Bella  Abzug,  Herman 
BAt^iLLo.  Phillip  Burton,  Shirley  Chis- 
HOLM,  James  Cleveland,  James  Cobman 
William  Cotter,  Ron  De  Lugo,  Charles 
Diggs,  Harold  Donohue.  Robert  Drinan 
Dante  Fascell.  Daniel  Flood,  Ella 
Grasso,  Henry  Helstoski,  Jack  Kemp, 
William  Lehman,  Spark  Matsunaga! 
Romano  Matzoli,  Patricia  Schroedep. 
ANTomo  Wo?T  Pat,  and  Gus  Yatron. 

The  Honest  Label  Act,  with  60  cospon- 
sors. requires  labels  on  foods,  drugs,  and 
cosmetics  to  contain  the  name  and  place 
of  business  of  the  true  manufacturer 
packer,  and  distributor. 

The  bill  was  previously  introduced  as 
H.R.  1658  and  1659.  New  sponsors  bein" 
added  today  are:  Bella  Abzug,  Herman 
Badillo,  Phillip  Burton,  Shirley  Chis- 
HOLi,:,  James  Corman,  William  Cotter 
Ron  De  Lugo.  Charles  Digcs,  Haroid 
Donohue,  Robert  Drinan,  Dante  Fas- 
cell, Daniel  Flood,  Ella  Grasso,  Au- 
gustus Hawkins,  Henry  Helstoski.  Jack 
Kemp.  Wiliiam  Lehman,  Spark  Matsu- 
naca. John  Moakley,  Patricia  Schroeder, 
.Tames  Symington,  Antonio  Won  Pat, 
and  Gus  Yatron. 

The  Unit  Pricing  Act.  with  54  cospon- 
sors, requires  disclosure  by  retailers  of 
the  imit  price  of  packaged  consumer 
commodities.  Individual  retail  businesses 
with  sales  below  $250,000  a  year  are  ex- 
empted. 
The  bill  was  previously  introduced  as 
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H.R.  1660  and  1661.  New  sponsors  being 
added  today  are:  Bella  Abzug,  Herman 
Badillo,  Phillip  Burton,  Shirley  Chis- 
holm,  James  C.  Corman,  William  Cot- 
ter, Ron  De  Lugo,  Charles  Diggs,  Har- 
old Donohue,  Robert  Drinan,  Dante 
Fascell,  Ella  Grasso,  Henry  Helstoski, 
Elizabeth  Holtzman,  William  Lehman, 
Spark  Matsunaga,  Romano  Mazzoli,  John 
Moakley,  Patricia  Schroeder,  Antonio 
Won  Pat,  and  Gus  Yatron. 

The  Meat  Price  Freeze  Act,  with  46  co- 
sponsors,  stabilizes  the  retail  prices  of 
meat  for  45  days  at  November  1972  levels 
and  requires  the  President  to  submit  to 
Congress  a  plan  for  insuring  an  ade- 
quate meat  supply  for  U.S.  consiuners, 
reasonable  meat  prices  and  fair  return  on 
invested  capital  to  farmers,  food  pro- 
ducers and  food  retailers. 

The  bill  previously  introduced  as  H.R. 
1662  and  1663.  New  sponsors  being  added 
today  are:  Bella  Abzug,  Herman  Badil- 
lo, Phillip  Burton,.  Shirley  Chisholm, 
James  Corman.  William  Cotter,  Ron  De 
Lugo.  Charles  Diggs,  Harold  Donohue, 
Robert  Drinan,  Hamilton  Fish,  Daniel 
Flood,  Ella  Grasso,  Henry  Helstoski, 
Elizabeth  Holtzman.  William  Lehman, 
Patricia  Schroeder,  Antonio  Won  Pat, 
and  Gus  Yatron. 

The  Meat  Quota  Repeal  Act,  with  50 
cosponsors,  repeals  the  Meat  Import 
Quota  Act  of  1964  to  increase  the  supply 
of  lower  cost  meats. 

The  bill  was  previously  introduced  as 
H.R.  1664  and  1665.  New  sponsors  being 
added  today  are:  Bella  Abzug,  Herman 
Badillo,  Phillip  Burton,  Shirley  Chis- 
holm, James  Corman,  William  Cotter, 
Ron  De  Lugo,  Charles  Diggs,  Harold 
Donohue,  Robert  Drinan,  Dante  Fas- 
cell, Hamilton  Fish,  Henry  Hels- 
toski, Elizabeth  Holtzman,  William 
Lehman,  Patricia  Schroeder,  and  Gus 
Yatron. 

The  Performance  Life  Disclosure  Act, 
with  57  consponsors,  requires  manufac- 
turers of  durable  consumer  products,  in- 
cluding appUances  and  electronic  items, 
to  disclose  on  a  label  or  tag  affixed  to 
each  Item  sold  at  retail  to  consumers,  the 
performance  life,  under  normal  operating 
conditions,  of  each  manufactured  dur- 
able product  or  its  major  components.  It 
also  requires  such  products  as  film  and 
batteries  be  labeled  as  to  the  date  beyond 
which  they  should  not  be  sold  because 
they  begin  to  lose  performance  life. 

The  bill  was  previously  introduced  as 
H.R.  1666  and  1667.  New  sponsors  being 
added  today  are:  Bella  Abzuc,  Herman 
Badillo,  Phillip  Burton,  Shirley  Chis- 
holm, James  Cleveland,  James  Corman, 
William  Cotter,  Ron  De  Lugo,  Charles 
J.  Diggs,  Harold  Donohue,  Robert  Drin- 
an, Dante  Fascell,  Daniel  Flood,  Ella 
Grasso,  Augustus  Hawkins,  Henry 
Helstoski,  Elizabeth  Holtzman,  Wil- 
liam Lehman,  John  Moakley,  Patricia 
Schroeder,  James  Symington,  Antonio 
Won  Pat,  and  Gus  Yatron. 

The  Appliance  Dating  Act,  with  56 
cosponsors,  requires  that  any  appliance, 
TV,  or  other  dm-able  product  whose  de- 
sign is  changed  or  performance  capabili- 
ties altered  on  a  periodic  basis  shall  have 
its  date  of  manufacture  permanently  af- 
fixed to  the  product. 
The  bill  was  previously  introduced  as 
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H.R.  1668  and  1669.  New  sponsors  being 
added  today  are:  Bella  Abzug,  Herman 
Badillo,  Phillip  Burton,  Shirley 
Chisholm,  James  Corman,  William  Cot- 
ter, Ron  De  Lugo,  Charles  Diggs,  Har- 
old Donohue,  Robert  Drinan,  Dante 
Fascell,  Daniel  Flood,  L.  H.  Fountain, 
Ella  Grasso,  Henry  Helstoski  Eliza- 
beth Holtzman,  William  Lehman,  Ro- 
mano Mazzoli,  John  Moakley,  Patricia 
Schroeder,  and  Gus  Yatron. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Games  Act,  with 
40  cosponsors.  prohibits  manufacturers, 
producers,  or  distributors  from  requiring 
or  encouraging  any  retail  seller  to  par- 
ticipate in  promotional  games;  also  pro- 
hibits a  retailer  from  engaging  on  his 
own  in  a  promotional  game  in  connection 
in  the  sale  of  any  item. 

The  bill  was  previously  introduced  as 
H.R.  1670  and  1671.  New  sponsors  being 
added  today  are:  Bella  Abzug.  Herman 
Badillo,  Bob  Bergland.  Phillip  Burton. 
Shirley  Chisholm,  James  Corman.  Ron 
De  Lugo,  Charles  Diggs,  Harold  Dono- 
hue, Robert  Drinan,  Dante  Fascell, 
Henry  Helstoski.  Patricia  Schroeder, 
Antonio  Won  Pat,  and  Gus  Yatron. 

The  Intergovernmental  Consumer  As- 
sistance Act,  with  50  cosponsors,  provides 
Federal  grants  and  technical  assistance 
in  the  establislunent  and  strengthening 
of  State  and  local  consumer  protection 
offices. 

The  bill  was  previously  introduced  as 
H.R.  1672  and  1673.  New  sponsors  being 
added  today  are:  Bella  Abzug,  Herman 
Badillo,  Phillip  Burton,  Shirley  Chis- 
holm, James  Corman,  William  Cotter. 
Ron  De  Lugo,  Charles  Diggs,  Harold 
Donohue,  Robert  Drinan,  Daniel  Flood. 
Ella  Grasso.  Henry  Helstoski,  William 
Lehman,  Spark  Matsunaga.  John  Moak- 
ley, Patricia  Schroeder,  Antonio  Won 
Pat,  and  Gus  Yatron. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ABUSE  OF 
"EXECUTIVE  PRIVILEGE" 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5.  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
!Mr.  Speaker,  the  increasing  preoccupa- 
tion of  the  Nixon  administration  with 
secrecy  in  its  activities,  the  penchant  to 
hide  its  wide-ranging  deals  from  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public,  and 
its  abuses  of  so-called  executive  privi- 
lege have  put  this  administration  fast 
on  the  road  to  becoming  the  most  closed 
Government  in  our  history. 

The  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, which  I  Chair,  has  held  extensive 
hearings  and  conducted  numerous  in- 
vestigations over  the  years  of  the  concept 
of  "executive  privilege"  and  its  use  in 
recent  administrations — both  Republi- 
can and  Democratic.  Excessive  Govern- 
ment secrecy,  violations  of  first  amend- 
ment rights,  and  the  undermining  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  <5  U.S.C. 
552)  were  the  subject  of  41  days  of  hear- 
ings by  our  subcommittee  in  the  last 
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Congress.  House  Report  92-1419,  titled 
"Administration  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act."  was  approved  la.st  Sep- 
tember by  the  committee  and  pinpointed 
massive  abuses  of  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  enacting  this  important  law.  It  al.so 
made  a  number  of  administrative  and 
legislative  recommendations  for 

strengthening  the  peoples  "right  to 
know."  I  will  .soon  reintroduce  legislation 
to  carry  out  these  recommendations  and 
welcome  the  support  of  all  Members  w  ho 
share  our  concern  over  the  trend  toward 
the  all-poweriul  Executive  in  our  Nation. 

T.vpical  of  the  position  being  taken  b.v 
the  administration  are  the  comments 
yesterday  by  President  Nixon  during  his 
jDress  conference.  Responding  to  several 
questions  by  Reporter  Clark  MoUenhoff. 
an  expert  on  "Executive  Privilege,"  who 
has  testified  before  our  subcommittee  en 
several  occasions,  the  President  gave  a 
grossly  distorted  view  of  Executive  pre- 
rogatives in  the  information  field  and 
even  distorted  his  own  public  position  on 
"Executive  privilege"  procedures.  The.'^e 
procedures  were  spelled  out  4  years  ago 
in  an  exchange  of  letters  with  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Mossi.  then  chairman 
of  our  .subcommittee.  President  Nixon 
pledged  in  his  April  7,  1969,  letter  to 
Chairman  Moss  that,  like  his  predeces- 
sors President  Keraiedy  and  President 
Johnson : 

Executive  pnvilece  will  not  be  as.ser.ed 
without  .<ipecific  Presidential  approval. 

Both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son had  given  similar  written  assurances 
to  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Nixon's  com- 
ments in  response  to  Mr.  MoUenhoff's 
questions  yesterday  indicate  that  either 
he  is  confused  about  what  he  has  pledged 
or  that  a  drastic  change  in  policy  has 
taken  place.  I  have,  therefore,  written 
to  the  President  to  clarify  this  situation. 
So  that  all  Members  may  know  of  the 
full  background  of  this  important  ques- 
tion which  dramatically  affects  the  con- 
stitutional duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Congress  in  its  dealings  with  the 
executive  branch.  I  wiU  attach  a  copy 
of  this  letter,  the  text  of  the  1969  corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Moss,  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  transcript  of  the  President  ■^ 
press  conference  yesterday  in  which  this 
matter  is  discussed. 

The  material  follows: 

CONGRFSS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Vt'ashinglon.  DC.  February  1,  1973. 
Hon   Richard  M.  Nixon. 
President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  Chairman  of  the 
House  subcommittee  with  legislative  and 
oversight  .unsdlction  over  government  Infor- 
mation, I  read  with  Interest  the  text  of  your 
i.ews  conference  remarks  on  the  claim  of 
"executive  privilege".  In  this  connection  you 
stated  that  you  would  like  to  have  "a  pre- 
cise statement  prepared  '  rather  than  rely 
upon  "an  ofT-the-top  of  my  head  press  con- 
ference statement   ' 

As  you  may  recall,  you  assured  Congress 
through  a  letter  to  this  subcommittee  on 
April  7.  1969.  that  the  claim  of  "executive 
privilege  will  not  be  asserted  without  spe- 
cific Presidential  approval."  For  your  conven- 
ience a  copy  of  the  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence is  enclosed  herewith. 

One  statement  made  in  the  press  confer- 
ence could   be   construed  to  be  contrary  to 
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tlje  precise  stateraewt  made  iu  your  letter 
ol  April  7,  1969.  I  am  referriiig  specifically 
tc  tliat  portion  of  the  press  conference  where 
yr  u  made  the  following  statement: 

"On  the  other  hand.  I  can  assure  you  that 
of  these  cases  will  be  handled  on  a  case- 
case  basis  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  In 
>ositlon  where  an  individual,  when  he  gets 
I  der  heat  from  a  congressional  committee, 
1  say.  'Look,  I  am  going  to  assert  executive 
vllege." 

'He  will  call  down  here,  and  Mr.  Dean,  the 
ite  House  counsel,  will  then  advise  him 
to  whether  or  not  we  approve  it." 
3n  the  surface  this  statement  might  be 
in  :erpreted  as  an  intention  to  delegate  to 
M  '.  Dean  the  authcwlty  to  assert  the  claim 
of  "executive  privilege."  This  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  "specific  Presidential  approval" 
erred  to  In  the  letter  of  April  7,  1969. 
Dn  the  other  hand,  the  statement  could 
that  Mr.  Dean's  only  function  is  to 
cotnmunleate  the  specific  Presidential  decl- 
1' n  which  would  be  consistent  with  para- 
gr  ipb  3  of  the  menaorandum  accompanying 
th  s  ;etter  of  AprU  7,  1969. 

Because  you  mentioned  in  the  news  con- 
fe;  eoce  the  Interest  of  Senators  Javits  and 
Pe  rcy,  I  am  sending  them  copies  of  this  ma- 
tefial  for  their  information. 
Sincerely. 

William  S  Moorhead. 

Chairman. 

COMCRESS  OF  THE  UNnTD  STATES. 

Washington.  DC  .  January  28.  1!>S9. 

Hdn.   RiCHAKO  M.   NUOK. 

Tt  e  President  of  the  Vniti'd  Stutea. 
T>  e  White  House, 
Wiishington.  D.C. 

3ea«  Ma.  PaEsiD£MT:  The  claim  of  "execu- 
til  o  privilege"  as  authorit>  to  withhold  gov- 
er  mient  Information  has  long  been  of 
copcem   to    those   of    us    who   support    the 

nclple  that  the  survival  of  a  representa- 
govertunent  depends  on  an  electorate 
a  Congress  that  are  well  Informed. 

\3  you  know,  some  administrations  in  the 
made  It  a  practice  to  pass  along  to 
branch  subordinates  a  discretion- 
authority  to  claim  "executive  privilege"  as 
1  «sis  to  refuse  information  to  the  Congress, 
practice  of  delegating  this  grave  Presl- 
respofislbility  was  ended  by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  when  he  restored  a  policy 
sir  illar  to  that  which  existed  imder  previous 
Ftiong  administrations.  Including  those  of 
Pr  >sldents  George  Washington.  Thomas  Jef- 
fei  son  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  a  letter  to 
th  I  Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
foin^atton  Subcommittee,  dated  March  7, 
1943.  he  enunciated  the  policy  a.s  follows: 

Tliis  Administration  has  gone  to  great 
lei  gths  to  achieve  full  cooperation  with  the 
Co  igress  In  makijig  available  to  it  all  appro- 
pr  ;ite  documents,  correspondence  and  Infor- 
ni;  lion,  Tliat  is  the  basic  policy  of  this  Ad- 
ministration, and  it  will  contin\ie  to  be  so 
FT-rutive  pririlfx/e  can  be  incoked  only  by 
f'lj  Pre<!iticnt  and  nill  riot  b*'  used  ttithcrut 

rifir  Presidential  aifproial." 

resident  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  informed  the 
Sv'i>commlttee  by  letter,  dated  April  3,  1965. 
he  would  continue  the  policy  enimciated  by 
President  Kennedy.  He  stated: 

Since  assuming  the  Presidency.  I  have  fol. 
ln*ed  the  policy  laid  dawn  by  President 
Kennedy  In  his  letter  to  you  of  March  7. 
l«  2.  dealing  with  this  subject.  TTius.  the 
cla  Im  of  'executive  privilege'  will  continue  to 
be  made  only  by  tlie  President." 

!i  View  of  the  urgent  need  to  safeguard 
anil  nuiintaln  »  free  flow  of  inlormation  to 
th  !  Congress.  I  hope  you  will  favorably  con- 
sit  er  a  reaffirmation  of  the  policy  which  pro- 
Tic  ei.  in  essence,  that  the  claim  of  "execu- 
tivB  privilege'  will  be  invoked  only  by  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

John  £L  Moss, 

CKaiTvian. 
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The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC.  April  7,  1969. 
Hon.  John  E.  Moss, 

Chainnan,  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern- 
ment Information  Subcommittee,  Houne 
of  Representatives,  Washington.  DC. 

Deai  Mk.  CRAiRMAtT:  Knowlng  of  your  In- 
terest, I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  a  memo- 
randum I  have  Issued  to  the  heads  of  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  spelling  out 
the  procedural  steps  to  govern  the  invocation 
of  "executive  privilege"  under  this  Adminis- 
tration. 

As  you  well  know,  the  claim  of  executive 
privilege  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
debate  since  George  Washington  first  de- 
clared that  a  Chief  Executive  must  "exer- 
cise a  discretion." 

I  believe,  and  I  have  stated  earlier,  that 
the  scope  of  executive  privilege  must  be  very 
narrowly  construed.  Under  this  Administra- 
tion, executive  privilege  will  not  be  asserted 
without  specific  Presidential  approval. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  assure 
you  and  your  committee  that  this  Adminis- 
tration is  dedicated  to  Insuring  a  free  flow 
of  Information  to  the  Congress  and  the  news 
media — and,  thus,  to  the  citizens.  You  are. 
I  am  sure,  familiar  with  the  statement  I 
made  on  this  subject  during  the  campaign. 
Now  that  I  have  the  responsibility  to  Im- 
plement this  pledge,  I  wish  to  reaffirm  my  in- 
tent to  do  so.  I  want  open  government  to 
be  a  reality  in  every  way  possible. 

This  Administration  has  already  given  a 
positive  emphasis  to  freedom  of  information. 
I  am  committed  to  ensuring  that  both  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  Public  Records  Law 
will  be  implemented  throuehout  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  government. 

With  my  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 
I  Richard  Nixon. 

memoeandrm  for  the  he.ad3  or  exec'vtive 

Dtpartments  and  Agencies 
I  Establishing  a  Procedure  to  Govern  Com- 
pliance  ■with   Congressional   Demands    for 
InformatioJi) 

The  policy  of  this  Administration  is  to 
comply  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  with 
Congre.ssional  requests  for  Information. 
While  the  Executive  branch  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  withholding  certain  information 
the  dLsclosure  of  which  would  be  incom- 
panble  with  the  pubUc  interest,  this  Ad- 
mini.'itration  will  Invoke  this  authority  only 
in  the  most  compelling  circumstances  and 
after  a  rigorous  inquiry  into  the  actual  need 
for  its  exercise.  For  those  reaaons  Executive 
privilege  will  not  be  used  without  specific 
Presidential  approval.  The  following  pro- 
cedtiral  steps  will  govern  the  invocation  of 
Executive  privilege : 

1.  If  the  head  of  an  Executive  department 
or  agency  (hereafter  referred  to  a.s  'depart- 
ment head")  believes  that  compliance  with 
a  request  for  information  from  a  Congres- 
sional agency  addressed  to  his  department  or 
ager.CT  raises  a  substantial  question  as  to 
the  need  for  Invoking  Executive  privilege, 
he  should  consult  the  Attorney  General 
tixrough  tlie  Office  of  Legal  Co\iuiei  of  the 
Department,  of  Justice. 

2.  It  the  department  head  and  the  At- 
torney General  agree.  In  accordance  with 
the  policy  set  forth  above,  that  Executive 
privilege  shall  not  be  Invoked  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  Information  shall  be  re- 
l«a.sed  to  the  inquiring  Congresi^lonal  agency. 

:<.  If  (he  department  head  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  agree  that  the  circumstances 
Justify  the  invocation  of  Executive  privilege, 
or  if  eiUier  of  them  believes  that  the  ls,^ue 
•ihotild  be  submitted  to  the  President,  tlte 
matter  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Counsel 
to  the  President,  who  will  advise  the  depart- 
ment head  of  the  President's  decision. 

4.  In  tlie  event  of  a  Presidential  decision 
to  invoke  Executive  privilege,  th«  depart- 
ment bead  siiould  advise  ihe  Cungressioua! 
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ager.oy  that  the  claim  of  Executive  privilege 
Is  being  made  with  the  specific  approval  of 
the  President. 

5.  Pending  a  final  determination  of  the 
matter,  the  department  head  ahould  re- 
quest the  Congressional  agency  to  bold  Its 
demand  for  the  InXormatloa  la  abeyance 
until  such  determination  can  be  made.  Care 
shall  be  taken  to  Indicate  that  the  purpose 
of  this  request  is  to  protect  the  privilege 
pending  the  determination,  and  that  the  re- 
quest does  not  constitute  a  claim  of  priv- 
ilege. 

RiCHASD   NtXON. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.   1,  1973  J 
Extract  or  President  Nixon's  Pizss 

CONFERKNCS.  JANUARY  31,  1973 

Q  Mr.  President. 
A.  Mr.  Moilenhoff. 

EXECtTTTVE    FRIVILBGS 

Q.  Did  you  approve  of  the  use  of  executive 
privilege  by  Air  Force  Secretary  Seamans  in 
refusing  to  disclose  the  White  Hoase  role 
in  the  firing  of  atr  cost  analyst  Fitzgerald? 

It  came  up  yesterday  In  the  Civil  Service 
hearings.  He  used  executive  privilege.  You 
had  stated  earlier  that  you  would  approve  all 
of  these  uses  of  executive  privilege,  as  I 
imderstood  it,  and  I  wondered  whether  your 
view  still  prevails  in  this  area  or  whether 
others  are  now  entitled  to  use  executive 
privilege  on  their  own  in  this  type  at  case? 

A.  Mr.  Moilenhoff,  your  first  aastuuption  is 
correct.  In  my  dealings  with  the  Congress — 
I  say  mine,  let  me  put  it  In  a  broader 
sense — in  the  dealings  of  the  Executive  with 
the  Congress,  I  do  not  want  to  abuse  the 
executive  privilege  proposition  where  the 
matter  does  not  Involve  a  direct  conference 
with  or  discussion  within  the  administration, 
particularly  where  the  President  is  involved. 
And  where  it  is  an  extraneous  matter  as  far 
as  the  White  House  is  concerned,  as  was  the 
case  when  we  waived  executive  privilege  for 
Mr.  Planlgan  last  year,  as  you  will  recall, 
we  are  not  going  to  assert  it. 

In  this  case,  as  I  understand  It — and  I 
did  not  approve  this  directly,  but  it  was  ap- 
proved at  my  direction  by  those  who  have 
the  responsibility  in  the  White  House — Ui 
this  case  it  was  a  proper  area  in  which  the 
executive  privilege  should  have  been  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  can  assure  you  that 
all  of  these  cases  will  be  handled  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis  and  we  are  not  going  to  be  in 
a  position  where  an  individual  wtaen  he  gets 
under  heat  from  a  congressional  committee, 
can  say,  "Look,  I  am  going  to  a,ssert  execu- 
tive privilege." 

He  will  call  down  here,  and  Mr.  Dean,  the 
White  Hotise  counsel,  will  then  advise  him  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  approve  It. 

Q.  X  want  to  follow  one  question  on  this. 

A.  Sure. 

Q.  This  seems  to  be  an  expansion  of  what 
executive  privilege  was  in  the  past  Euid  you 
were  quite  critical  of  executive  privilege  in 
1948  when  you  were  in  the  Congress — 

A.  I  certainly  was. 

PRECISE  STATEMENT 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  expanded  It  from  con- 
versation with  the  President  himself  to  con- 
versat  Ion  ■with  anyone  In  the  Execut  ive 
Branch  of  the  government  and  I  wonder  can 
you  cite  any  law  or  decision  of  the  courts 
that  supports  that  view? 

A.  Well,  Mr.  MoUenhofT,  I  don't  want  to 
leave  the  impression  I  am  expanding  it 
beyond  that.  I  perhaps  have  not  been  as 
precise  as  I  should  have  beeiL  And  I  think 
yours  is  a  very  legitimate  question  because 
you  have  been  one  who  has  not  had  a  double 
standard  on  this.  Tou  liave  always  ffelt  that 
executive  pclrilege,  whether  I  was  complain- 
ing about  its  use  wben  I  was  an  investigator, 
or  whether  I  am  now  defending  its  us*  when 
others  are  doing  the  Investigating — I  under- 
stand tliat  position. 
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Let  me  suggest  that  I  would  like  to  have 
a  precise  statement  prepared  which  I  will 
personally  approve  so  that  you  will  know 
exactly  what  it  Is.  I  discusEsd  this  with  th« 
leaders  and  we  have  talked,  for  example — 
the  Republicans,  like  Senator  Javits  and 
Senator  Percy,  are  very  interested  In  It;  not 
just  the  Democrats,  «'id  I  understand  that. 
But  I  would  rather,  at  this  point,  not  like 
to  have  Jvist  an  otf-the-iop  of  my  head  press 
conference  stfttement  delineate  what  execu- 
t  ive  privilege  will  be. 

I  will  simply  say  the  general  attltiide  I 
have  Is  to  be  as  libera!  as  possible  in  t^rms 
of  mr.king  people  available  to  testify  before 
the  Congress,  and  we  are  not  going  to  use 
executive  privilege  as  a  shield  for  conversa- 
tions that  might  be  iust  embarm-ssing  to  us. 
but  that  really  dont  deserve  exc<-\uive 
privilege. 

FITi«:!ni.\I.D  FIRING 

Q.  The  specific  situation  with  regard  to 
Fltzserald,  I  would  like  to  explore  that.  Tliat 
dealt  with  a  conversation  Seamans  had  with 
someone  in  the  White  Hou.'se  relative  to  the 
firing  of  Fitzgerald  and  Justification  or  ex- 
planations. I  wonder  if  you  feel  tliat  that  iA 
covered  and  did  you  have  this  explained  to 
you  In  detail  before  you  made  the  decision? 

A.  Let  me  explain.  I  was  totally  n.ware  that 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  would  be  fired  or  discharged 
or  asked  to  resign.  I  approved  it  i>nd  Mr.  Sea- 
mans must  have  been  t-olkuig  to  someone 
who  had  discussed  the  matter  with  me. 

No,  this  was  not  a  case  of  some  person 
down  the  line  deciding  he  should  go.  It  was 
a  decision  that  was  submitted  to  me.  I  made 
it  and  I  stick  by  it. 


B.\CH-MA1,  TRUTH.  AND  BO^fBING 
OF  CIVILIAN  TARGETS 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5.  1973 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 19  and  22.  the  week  before  Christ- 
mas, the  largest  haspitsl  in  North  Viet- 
nam was  completely  destroyed.  At  Ie3.st 
25  doctors,  pharmacists,  and  health 
workers  died  and  an  unknown  number  o;" 
patients  were  killed  or  woimded. 

"Hie  hospital,  named  Bach-Mai — which 
means  white  blossom  in  Vietnamese — 
was  not  a  military  hospital,  but  a  facility 
devoted  to  clinical  medicine,  teaching, 
and  research.  The  patients  in  Bach-Mai 
were  not  military  persomiel.  but  civilian. 
The  hospital  was  clearly  defined  and  was 
a  well-known  Ismdmark,  readily  'visible 
from  both  ground  and  air. 

Yet  on  December  22,  despite  these  facts 
and  contrary  to  U.S.  annoimced  pohcy 
against  bombing  civilian  targets,  the 
l.lOO-bed  hospital  of  Bach-Mai  was  de- 
stroyed by  over  30  SOO-poiind  U.S.  B-52 
bombs. 

Tlie  immediate  response  from  our  Gov- 
ernment came  from  Pentagon  spokes- 
man Jerry  Friedheim,  who  said: 

We  have  not  struck  any  large  1.000  bed 
civilian  hospital.  We  have  no  information 
that  Indicated  that  at  all.  (Bosto'i  Globe 
12/48/71). 

Friedheim  then  claitned  on  January 
13  in  a  letter  to  the  Boston  Globe  that 
he  had  "seen  reconnaissance  photog- 
raphy" of  Bach-Mai  'which  permitted 
him  to  state  "with  certainty'*  that  the 
hospital  was  not  totally  destroyed.  Later, 
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the  story  was  changed  to  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  the  hospital  was  bombed, 
but  the  damage  wm  now  attributed  to 
Vietcong,  not  American  rockets  and 
bombs. 

Tliis  absuid  claim  directly  contradicts 
countless  eyewitness  accounts. 

On  December  25,  Brig.  Gen.  Telford 
Taylor,  retired,  chief  U.S.  prosecutor  at 
!hc  Nuremberg  war  crimes  tribunal  sent 
the  following  di-^patch  wliich  appeared 
ill  the  New  York  Tinits: 

Eaily  this  morning,  the  large  Bach-M«i 
Hospital  was  destroyed.  The  hospital  grounds 
were  turn  witli  huge  fresii  craters  and  the 
buildUifis  that  escaped  hits  were  sliattered 
by  the  blai-is.  Viewed  a  few  hours  later,  the 
hospital  remain.s  a  terrible  scene,  witli  rescue 
Vkorkers  carryii;g  patients  pigt;y-back.  cranes 
au'i  bulldozers  and  people  usUig  only  tlieir 
hands  desperately  clearing  dear's  to  reach 
vii  tuna  said  to  be  still  buried  in  the  rubble. 
And  the  frantic  hoapital  directo.  rannin^ 
iToni  one  building  to  aiiotlier. 

Moreover,  tlie  Pentagon  explanr^tion 
denies  wliat  millions  of  Americans  saw 
on  television  when  Japanese  llais  of  the 
wxeckage  were  broadcast  on  evening 
news  several  days  after  tlie  bo-nbing. 
The  Japanese  TV  footage  shows  not  one 
of  the  30  building  of  the  hospital  still 
standing  intact.  Numbers  of  foreign  jour- 
nalists also  confirm  the  report  that  Bach- 
Mai  was  completely-  destroyed. 

Mr.  Freidheim's  announcement  that  he 
lias  seeen  reconnaissance  photographs  of 
Bach-Mai  is  somev.hat  surprising  in 
regard  to  past  statements.  Previous  in- 
quiries regarding  alleged  bombing  of 
civilian  facilities  have  received  a  totally 
different  respon.se.  Defense  Department 
oCacial  Dennis  Doolin,  in  recent  testi- 
mony before  Senator  Ebward  Kennedy's 
Subcommittee  on  Refugees  said  tiiat  un- 
like trucks  and  bridge.^,  tlie  Defense 
Department  could  not  pro-vide  informa- 
tion on  the  exact  number  of  schools, 
churches,  and  hospitALs  destroyed,  since 
it  is  not  U.S.  policy  to  target  such  build - 
mgs  and  no  photographic  record  of  dam- 
age to  tliem  is  kept. 

So,  Mr.  Fiiedheim  has  apijarentlj-  un- 
covered some  rare  PentagcMi  photos  of  a 
North  Vietnamese  hospital  hit  by  U.S. 
bombs:  coinclden tally,  those  photos  are 
of  Bach-Mai.  I  belie^•e  it  is  his  obliga- 
tion to  provide  these  photographs  to  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Aimed 
Services  Committee  I  call  for  the  imme- 
diate release  of  these  photos.  And  fur- 
thermore. I  request  that  Congress  be 
given  access  to  the  Pentagon's  recon- 
naissance files  to  assist  in  resolving  past 
controvei-sies  around  alleged  bombing  of 
civilian  targets. 

In  tliis  regard  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  a  letter  I  liave 
.sent  to  Secretary  Richardson,  requesting 
the  aforementioned  action: 

Congress  or  tt«  Untted  Statt*!, 

Jnnvary  n.  1973. 
Hon.  Eli.iot  t..  Richardson. 
Department  of  Defense. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Ma.  Secrstaiit:  On  December  22. 
1973  the  Bach  Mai  Vietnamese  hospital  in 
Banol  was  reportedly  destroyed  by  American 
warplanes.  This  report  was  substantiated  by 
.se\  eral  eyewitness  aooounts  including  Briga- 
dier General  (ret.)  Telford  Taylor. 
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On  December  28.  Mr.  Jerry  Friedheim  of 
your  oflice  was  quoted  widely  in  the  media 
as  denying  these  reports.  Later,  en  January 
18.  Mr.  Friedheim  claimed  he  had  «>en  recon- 
naisance  photographs  that  definitely  prove 
Bach  Mai  wjvs  not  destroyed  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Cnlted  States  maiji- 
tains  a  policy  against  the  bombtng  of  civilian 
facihtles  and  subse<!ueutly  compUe«  iic  le- 
connaisance  hlco  on  damage  to  civilian  prop- 
erly. Obvio'.i.-:ly  I  w.is  misiakcu.  .-Ui  a  nit:n- 
Ijer  01  the  Houiie  Armed  Servlccb  Commilte'' 
1  demand  ihai  any  such  tiles  be  m.ide  public. 
■n:e  tens;tive  nature  ol  the  Bach  Mai  incid'  nt 
warrants  a  full  investigation  of  the  nislter 
and  a  complete  e.\planatlon  to  the  .-'.meriian 
pejple. 

Last  July  24.  I  sent  a  letter  to  .Air  Force 
Secretary  Robert  C.  beamwis,  Jr.  rt-ques'tiu^; 
£U  explanation  oi  our  air  operations  over 
North  Vietnam.  His  reply  of  August  14.  \^»> 
Instilting.  I  specifically  asked  four  questions, 
which  I  mk  once  npain 

1.  Are  US.  bombs  hitting  non-mllHari- 
1  irget.>  m  North   Vietnam.  Laos,  and  Can;- 

2.  Wnai  saieguards  exist  to  iiisiu-e  iho 
Miteiy  of  iiou-inilii.u-y  lurgets.' 

3.  Ho.v  are  B  5'.^s  and  o'.ht-r  uircrafi  iii- 
\  lived  iu  isaluration  bombing  able  to  dlslin- 
gulsh  be^'.vecu  milititry  and  i.ou-nilUl;iry 
t.-!gcts? 

4.  Ho'vv  can  the  obvious  destruction  of 
.'-choois.  churches  atid  hospitals  be  explulni'd 
by  official  policies;  and  practices? 

The  reply,  which  came  from  Acting  Secre- 
tary Joiia  1;.  McLucas,  wa-.  shallow  and  dc- 
uieiiiiiiig  lo  a  Uniled  Sial-e;  Congressman.  Mr. 
Lu(.a.s  ataied  that  il  io  ni '.  U.S.  policy  to 
Ijoaib  uoij-niUii*iy  targets,  but  "unloriu- 
luitcly.  in  bombing  operaiioiis  ol  this  sc.ile. 
il  is  inevitable  thai  some  accidental  dam.ii;e 
to  xiou-iuiiiiary  targets  occasionally  occurs. 
We  rtgrei  iheie  accidents  and  make  every  tl- 
lori  lo  avoid  ihem."  No  attempt  was  made  to 
.^criou.^ly  auiwer  the  quest ioua  I  jaised.  My 
quejiiou.=  uai'ranl  more  than  a  poliie  put- 
ud  ;iud  a  sliared  concern  over  civilian  daniiifce. 

I  uiij'.  jDur  oiice  will  be  more  coopera!i\e. 
Slucerelv . 

ROKALO  V.  DELLUMS, 

ilcmbcr  of  Conyrc^'--. 

Unfo)tiinr;tely.  the  bombing  of  Bach- 
Mai  is  not  an  isolated  incident. 

Manj-  other  hospilaLj  in  North  ^^et- 
nam  have  been  the  targets  of  'CS.  air 
raids.  On  April  27,  1972.  the  300-bed 
Thanh  Hoa  pro\'incial  hospital  was 
struck  by  35  demohtion  and  antiperson- 
nel bombs,  killing  si.x  doctors  and  three 
patients.  On  May  10  and  June  27,  1972. 
the  Vietnam-U.S.S.R.  Friend.ship  Hos- 
pitiU  in  Hanoi  was  extensiveli"  bombed. 
In  all.  56  hospitals  and  clinics  iu  North 
Vietnam  were  destroyed  in  part  or  com- 
pletely from  April  1972  to  October  1972 
alone. 

Most  tragic  .nre  those  hospitals  'nhich 
were  rebuilt  after  the  bombing  halt  in 
196S.  The  world-famous  Qu>'nh  Lap 
Leprosaiium.  with  over  2,000  beds,  was 
bombed  39  times  in  1  month  during  tlte 
Johnson  years.  Il  was  rebuilt  in  decen- 
tralized fashion  to  provide  protection 
from  any  future  bonibinp?:.  But  during 
the  aid  raids  of  April  and  May  of  1972 
all  50  buildings  were  once  again  de- 
stro.ved.  Tlie  Vietaamese-CzcchojJovak- 
ian  hospital  iu  Haiphong  was  also 
leveled  imder  Johnson.  Its  reconstruc- 
tion 'waf!  completed  in  February  1972. 
Some  60  days  later,  it  was  bombed  in 
tlie  first  of  several  attacks. 

And  now,  In  1973,  the  possibility  of 
more  haspitaLs  being  destroyed  by  Amer- 
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:  can  warplanes  remains.  The  President's 

vobbly  cease-fire  has  halted  ihe  death 
Ity  air  in  Vietnam.  But  the  bombs  con- 

inue  to  fall  on  neighboring  countries. 

Ve  have  no  guarantee  that  the  traves- 
1  ies  of  Vietnam  will  not  merely  become 

he  travesties  of  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
In  response  to  the  complete  destruc- 

ion  of  the  Baich-Mai  Hospital,  the  Bach- 
:»Iai  Hospital  Relief  Fund  has  been 
1  ormed.  Purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  demon- 
strate  to  the  world  our  outrage  at  acts 
( f  our  Government  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  Americans  the  opportunity  to 
1  lake  available  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
J  ome  of  the  medical  supplies  and  equip- 
iient  they  will  need  to  replace  the  hos- 
I  ital.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Bach-Mai 
1  [ospital  Relief  Fund  I  heartily  endorse 
t  heir  effort  and  place  in  the  Record  the 
following  information  about  it: 

AUt  the  White  Blossom  op  Bach  M.« 

Flower  Once  Again- 
the  bach  mai  hospital  emebgenct  relief 

FUND 

The  week  before  Christmas,  the  Bach  Mai 
I  ospital  In  Hanoi  was  completely  destroyed 
ty  over  30  five-hundred  pound  U.S.  B-52 
I  ombs.  At  least  25  doctors,  pharmacists,  and 
l  ealth  workers  were  killed  and  an  unknown 
r  umber  of  patients  were  killed  or  wounded. 
1  his  950  bed  civilian  hospital  was  the  largest 
i:i  North  Vietnam.  It  had  extensive  clinical 

1  .boratorles  and  all  the  auxiliary  services  re- 
c  ulred  to  run  a  major  teaching  hospital. 

In  response  to  the  complete  destruction  of 
t  lis  hospital,  the  Bach  Mai  Hospital  Emer- 
gsncy  Relief  Fund  was  formed.  At  a  press 
onference  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  January 

2  3d,  1973,  It  was  announced  that  In  the  first 

V  eek  of  the  fund's  operation,  over  one-quar- 
t  T  of  a  million  dollars  had  been  donated  to 
t  le  Fund  by  the  American  people. 

The  purpose  of  the  Bach  Mai  Hospital 
Emergency  Relief  Fund   Is   to   show  to  the 

V  orld  our  outrage  at  the  acts  of  our  govern- 
n  lent  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  Amerl- 
c  HIS  the  t^portunlty  to  make  available  to 
t  le  North  Vietnamese  some  of  the  medical 
s  ipplles  and  equipment  they  will  need  to 
r  place  the  hospital.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
t  on  of  rebuUdlng  the  physical  plant  of  the 
hospital  aa  long  as  there  is  a  danger  that 
t:  le  bombs  will  continue  to  fall.  Not  until 
Z  .8.  bombers  are  removed  from  their  bases 
•9  Ithln  striking  range  of  Hanoi  will  It  be  safe 
t4i  begin  rebuilding.  In  1970  and  1971  the 
people  of  North  Vietnam  undertook  the  re- 
b  iildlng  of  the  Vletnawn-Czechoslovaklan 
£  ospital  In  Haiphong  that  had  been  bombed 
Udder  the  Johnson  administration.  Recon- 
s'  ruction  was  completed  In  February,  1972, 
a  Id  two  months  later,  on  April  16.  1972,  the 
h  Mpltal  was  once  again  bombed  by  U.S. 
p  anes  sent  this  time  by  the  Nlzon  adminls- 
t  atlon  (It  was  bombed  again  during  Christ- 
a  as) .  The  immediate  goal  of  the  Bach  Mai 
E  ospital  Emergency  Relief  Fund  Is  to  send 
n  0dical  supplies  to  help  the  North  Viet- 
n  unese  substitute  decentralized  and  under- 
g  ourul  health-care  faculties  for  the  services 
p  -ovlded  In  the  past  by  Bach  Mai. 

Bach  Mai  Hoapltal  was  more  than  the 
li  rgest  center  for  health  care  In  all  of  North 

V  LatnaiEL  Within  its  waUs,  some  of  the  major 
r  oearch  and  tAchlng  of  future  doctors  and 
h  salth  workers  took  place.  In  addition,  Bach 
K  at  served  as  a  center  for  emergency  treat- 
nent  of  civilians  In  the  Hanoi  area.  It  Is 
perhaps  not  a  coincidence  that  the  U.S. 
b  >mbera  bit  Bach  Mai  on  the  fifth  day  of 
t  te  moat  Intensive  bombing  in  the  history  of 
t  le  world,  aft«r  the  hospital  had  absorbed  Its 
f  111  capacity  of  patients. 

Uofortuxtately,  Bach  Mai  Ho^ital  is  not 
a  1  Isolated  incident  of  U.S.  bombing  of  clvll- 
li  n  stnicturss.  Prom  April,  1972  to  October, 
1  n2  (befor*  the  massive  Christmas  bomb- 
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ings),  all  26  provincial  hospitals  and  every 
district  hospital  in  North  Vietnam  had  been 
hit  at  least  once  by  U.S.  bombs.  In  addition, 
during  the  week  before  Christmas  and  the 
few  days  thereafter,  the  folIo\^ing  North 
Vietnamese  hospitals  were  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed (according  to  the  Boston  Globe  of 
December  28,  1972)  :  Nga  Tu  So  dispensary 
In  Hanoi,  Kien  An  Hospital  and  the  conta- 
gious disease  block  of  the  Vletnam-Cz«cho- 
slovakian  Hospital  in  Haiphong,  the  An  Du- 
ong dispensary  in  Hanoi,  the  Hoai  Due  Hos- 
pital in  Ha  Tay  province,  the  tubercular  dls- 
ea.*es  hospital  in  Barh  Thai  province. 

The  initial  .$250,000  raised  in  the  past  week 
is  seen  as  the  beginning  of  a  major  national 
campaign.  The  goal  of  this  campaign  is  to 
raise  $3  million  the  cost  of  Bach  Mai  Hos- 
pital, as  soon  as  possible  to  re'^pond  to  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  population  of  Hanoi. 
The  campaign  will  attempt  to  involve  as 
broad  a  spectrum  of  the  American  people  as 
possible,  with  individuals,  organizations,  and 
church  bodies  who  have  the  confidence  of 
large  numbers  of  Americans  and  the  capacity 
to  involve  them  in  a  successful  campaign.  A 
partial  listing  of  sponsors  of  the  Bach  Mai 
Hospital  Emergency  Relief  Fund  includes: 
Ramsey  Clark,  Arthur  Miller,  Julian  Bond, 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Janeway.  Salvador  Lurla,  Rt. 
Rev.  Robert  DeWitt,  Leon  Eisenberg,  MD., 
Erik  Erlkson,  Bishop  Thomas  Gumbleton, 
Rev.  Dr.  David  Hunter,  Rep.  Robert  Drinan, 
Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord,  Rt.  Rev.  Paul 
Moore,  Jr.,  Albert  Szent-Gyorgvl,  George 
Wald,  Dr.  Charles  Mayo  ni,  and  Dr.  Herbert 
Abrams. 

Events  of  this  campaign  will  range  from 
benefit  concerts  to  direct  mail  solicitations 
to  individual  donations,  however,  the  back- 
bone of  this  massive  fund-raising  effort  will 
be  street  comer  and  door-to-door  solicitation 
by  thousands  of  Americans  across  the  U.S. 
These  efforts  will  thus  constitute  a  message: 
that  we,  as  American  citizens,  believing  life 
is  precious  and  all  human  beings  are  created 
equal,  want  the  bombing  to  stop  once  and 
for  all,  with  no  further  tactics  of  deception 
or  acts  of  violence  by  the  United  States 
government. 

The  campaign  for  Bach  Mai  Hospital  Is  be- 
ing co-sponsored  by  the  Medical  Aid  for  In- 
dochina committee  (M_A.I.)  Medical  Aid  for 
Indochina  has  been  operating  for  more  than 
a  year  and  in  that  period  of  time  has  sent 
over  $100,000  worth  of  medical  supplies  and 
equipment  to  the  people  of  Indochina 
through  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  those  areas  of  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  being  attacked  by  the 
United  States.  Medical  Aid  for  Indochina  has 
established  reliable  Information  and  trans- 
portation channels  to  provide  the  American 
people  with  a  method  of  responding  to  the 
medical  needs  of  the  people  of  Indochina 
and  a  way  of  Joining  the  rest  of  humanity  in 
protest  against  the  senseless  brutality  of  the 
U.S.  government. 

Medical  Aid  for  Indochina. 

CAmRiDGE,  Mass. 


CiaKK  Annoukces  Plan  To  Rebttild 
Bach  Mai 

Former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  an- 
nounced today  a  campaign  to  rebuild  Bach 
Mai  Hospital  In  Hanoi.  Speaking  to  a  Wash- 
ington press  conference,  Clark  said  the  Bach 
Mai  Emergency  Relief  Fund  has  already  re- 
ceived $250,000  toward  Its  $3  million  goal. 

Clark  said  Bach  Mai,  the  largest  civilian 
hospital  in  North  Vletman,  was  leveled  by 
B-52  attacks  December  19th  and  22nd.  The 
950-bed  faculty  had  extensive  clinical  labora- 
tories and  the  auxiliary  services  required  for 
a  major  teaching  facility,  he  said.  Twenty- 
five  doctors  and  nurses,  and  an  unknown 
number  of  patients,  were  killed  In  the  raids, 
the  former  Attorney  General  stated. 

The  destruction  of  the  hospital  was  con- 
firmed In  a  written  statement  by  Brig.  Gen. 
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(Ret.)  Telford  Taylor.  Taylor,  the  Chief  U.S 
Prosecutor  at  the  Nuremberg  War  Crimes 
Trials  after  World  War  11,  said  Bach  Mai  had 
been  "blown  to  bits,  completely  destroyed, 
and  hit  more  than  once  on  successive  days." 

The  Fund  will  provide  supplies  for  the 
North  Vietnamese"  underground  medical  faci- 
lities until  the  war  Is  finally  over  and  there 
Is  no  chance  of  the  hospital  being  attacked 
again. 

Also  speaking  were,  Arthur  Miller,  play- 
wright; Bishop  John  Wesley  Lord  of  the 
Methodist  Church;  Rev.  Michael  Allen  of  Yale 
Divinity  School;  Georgia  State  Rep.  Julian 
Bond;  Mrs.  Virginia  Warner,  mother  of  Capt. 
John  H.  Warner,  who  has  been  a  POW  since 
October,  1967;  Mrs.  Pat  Simon,  whose  son  was 
killed  in  the  war;  Dr.  Charles  Janeway  of 
Harvard  Medical  School;  and  Dr.  Charles 
Magravv,  a  Boston  psychiatrist  who  is  co- 
chairperson  of  Medical  Aid  for  Indo  China. 

The  Emergency  Relief  Fund  is  being  co- 
sponsored  by  this  group  and  by  Medical  Aid 
for  Indo  China,  a  national  group  based  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Many  persons  accuse  antiwar  groups 
of  too  readily  comparing  Richard  Nixon's 
war  policies  to  those  of  Adolf  Hitler. 
They  would  do  well  to  examine  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Nation  of  January  22,  1973, 
by  William  Shirer,  author  of  "The  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich,"  In  the 
article,  Shirer  recalls  hearing  Goebbels 
on  German  radio  calmly  denying  on  the 
first  day  of  World  War  n  that  Nazi  sub- 
marines had  jujst  simk  the  British  ship 
Athenia.  Shirer  then  reminds  us  of  the 
administration's  response  to  the  report 
that  a  POW  camp  in  Hanoi  was  hit  by 
American  bombs  during  the  recent 
Christmas  raids.  Administration  spokes- 
men said  they  would  hold  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  responsible  for 
any  injury  to  American  POW's  during 
the  raids.  Shirer  says  the  situation  re- 
minded him  "of  Hitler's  declaration  on 
the  mornings  he  attacked  Norway,  and 
later  Holland  and  Belgium,  that  if  they 
resisted  they  would  be  held  responsible 
for  the  bloodshed." 

In  the  case  of  the  Bach-Mai  Hospital, 
and  so  many  other  destroyed  civiUan  fa- 
cilities in  Vietnam,  the  administration 
seems  to  have  accepted  the  old  Nazi  prin- 
ciple that  the  bigger  the  lie,  the  easier 
it  will  be  for  the  public  to  swallow  it. 
How  else  can  one  compare  the  brazen 
and  wanton  distortions  of  the  truth  by 
Mr.  Preidheim  and  the  Department  of 
Defense? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans in  calling  for  a  complete  and  total 
cessation  of  all  hostilities  in  Indochina, 
on  the  ground  and  in  the  air.  I  urge 
Congress  to  once  more  gain  control  of 
the  war  powers  that  are  constitutionally 
ours.  I  ask  Congress  to  find  the  truth  in 
regards  to  our  bombing  policies.  I  am, 
Mr.  Speaker,  only  too  impmtient  to  end 
our  immoral  and  illegal  adventurism  in 
Indochina. 


WHERE  OXJR  HEALTH  CARE 
DOLLARS  GO,  GO,  GO 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  mcHioAw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5.  1973 

Mrs.  GRXPFTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tech- 
nical progress  in  the  field  of  medicine  has 
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progressed  to  the  point  where  ma- 
chines can  perform  many  chemical  and 
tissue  analyses  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
required  by  earlier  testing  methods.  Med- 
ical technicians  have  been  trained  to  use 
these  machines  and  to  perform  the  vast 
array  of  other  pathological  testing  proce- 
dui'es,  which  has  freed  pathologists  from 
this  tedious  work.  Pathologists  now  are 
able,  due  to  these  advances  in  medical 
science,  to  do  that  which  they  do  best. 
And,  according  to  the  February  4  arti- 
cle by  Delores  Katz,  Detroit  Free  Press 
medical  writer,  what  they  do  best  is  ne- 
gotiate "percentage  contracts"  with  hos- 
pitals. Under  these  contracts,  patholo- 
gists are  able  to  receive  fee-for-service 
payments  for  tests  they  do  not  perform 
and  whose  results  they  may  never  even 
see.  With  such  contracts,  pathologists 
have  moved  into  second  place  on  the  in- 
come scale  of  hospital  specialists.  First 
place  currently  is  held  by  radiologists 
who  maintain  similar  percentage  con- 
tracts with  hospitals. 

This  will  not  be  the  case  once  my  pro- 
posed Health  Security  Act  is  enacted  into 
law.  Under  the  Health  Security  Act,  Hil. 
22,  hospital  care  costs  would  be  anchored 
to  an  annual  hospital  budget  established 
in  advance.  Pathologists,  radiologists, 
and  other  hospital  professionals  will  be 
compensated  through  the  Institutional 
budget,  whatever  the  method  of  compen- 
sation of  such  practitioners  and  whether 
or  not  they  are  employees  of  the  hospital. 
This  departs  from  the  practice  in  medi- 
care which  allows  independent  billing  by 
these  providers,  permitting  them  to 
charge  patients  according  to  the  number 
of  tests  performed  in  their  laboratories 
during  the  coui-se  of  the  day.  This  new 
method  will  hold  down  total  hospital 
costs  significantly. 

The  financial  incentives  provided  in 
H.R.  22  will  move  the  health  care  de- 
livery system  toward  organized  and  com- 
prehensire  arraneements  for  patient 
care,  and  reward  health-care  providers 
for  keeping  people  well  rather  than 
merely  providing  treatment  when  they 
are  ill.  It  Is  all  too  obvious  that  as  long 
as  these  providers  are  able  to  command 
percentage  contracts  with  hospitals  and 
as  long  as  the  many  other  costs  of  health 
care  continue  to  rise,  last  place  in  our 
health-care  system  will  continue  to  be 
held  firmly  by  the  patient. 

The  article  by  Delores  Katz  follows : 

MeOICINK'S  New   BOVAIOSTS 

(By  Delores  Kats) 

It  Is  not  uncommon  for  department  direc- 
tors In  radiology  aad  pathology  to  be  paid 
$100,000  a  year. 

UntU  three  years  ago.  Dr.  Sidney  Kober- 
nlck  was  earning  a  salary  of  $60,000  a  year 
as  chief  of  pathology  for  Sinai  Hoepltal  in 
Detroit. 

It  wasn't  partlcvilarly  good  pay  as  such 
salaries  go.  Tb«  director  of  a  large  hospital 
laboratory  In  Detroit  usually  can  command, 
according  to  area  pathologists,  between  $60,- 
000  and  $80,000  a  year. 

Some  make  more.  Outside,  where  pathol- 
ogists are  scarce,  earnings  can  reach  be- 
tween •   •  •  and  $100,000  a  year. 

But  In  19<»,  Kotoemlck  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  the  hospital  that  Increased  his 
earnings  to  between  $80,000  and  $100,000  a 
year. 

Instead  of  a  salary,  Kobemlck  and  his 
eight  asaociatea  now  recelTe  a  percentage  <^ 
the  laboratory's  eamlnga  which  they  divide 
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among  themselves.  Basically,  It  is  the  same 
agreement  held  by  more  than  half  of  the 
nation's  hospital-based  pathologists. 

It  means  that  for  every  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  blood  tests.  Pap  smears  and  other 
chemical  and  tissue  analyses  done  at  the 
laboratory,  Kobernlck  receives  a  portion  of 
the  fee  paid  by  the  patient,  even  though 
most  of  the  tests  are  performed  not  by  him 
but  by  technicians  and  machines. 

'But  we  are  deeply  Involved  in  reporting 
these  test  results  and  discussing  them  with 
the  patient's  doctors,"  Kobernlck  maintains. 
"Gerstenberg  doesn't  produce  General  Mo- 
tors cars,  either,  you  know." 

(It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  neither 
does  Richard  Gerstenberg,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  GM,  demand  a  percentage  of  the 
sale  price  of  each  car  as  his  compensation). 

The  arrangement  is  one  reason  why  pathol- 
ogist are  the  second  highest  paid  medical 
specialists  In  the  country,  right  behind  radiol- 
ogists who  work  under  a  similar  set-up. 

It  also  contributes  to  the  higher  hospital 
costs  that  must  be  paid  by  the  patient  and 
the  scarcity  of  funds  hospitals  have  for  other 
improvements. 

"It's  just  obscene  how  much  money  they 
make,"  complained  a  University  of  Michigan 
medical  economist.  "If  the  pathologist  strug- 
gled along  on  $45,000  a  year,  the  difference 
between  that  and  $100,000  could  be  appUed 
to  improving  services  In  the  outpatient  de- 
partment. 

'But  instead  it's  used  to  give  the  pathol- 
ogists two  Cadillacs  Instead  of  one." 

Pathologists  maintain  that  a  percentage 
arrangement  does  not  necessarily  mean  more 
money  for  the  doctor,  since  a  pathologist  on 
salary  can  always  ask  for  higher  pay.  How- 
ever, a  check  of  hospitals  In  the  Detroit  area 
allows  that  pathologists  on  salary — at  hos- 
pitals like  Metropolitan.  Ford,  and  Chil- 
dren's— ^make  at  least  $10,000  to  $20,000  less 
than  those  who  have  percentage  contracts. 

The  result  of  these  arrangements  Is,  in- 
evitably, higher  costs  to  the  patient. 

"It's  pretty  obvious  that  the  percentage 
arrangement  has  the  effect  of  Inflating  costs 
which  must  ultimately  be  paid  by  the  pa- 
tient," said  Dr.  Mnton  Roemer,  a  well-known 
medical  economist  and  professor  of  public 
health  at  the  University  of  California  In  Los 
Angeles. 

Costs  go  up  In  one  of  two  ways. 

Traditionally,  hospitals  have  used  the  prof- 
its from  their  laboratories  to  subsidize  other 
areas  of  patient  care,  like  emergency  serv- 
ices, which  are  not  profitable. 

So  aa  more  laboratory  money  Is  paid  to 
the  pathologist,  the  less  there  is  for  the  hos- 
pital. In  order  to  make  up  that  money,  hoe- 
pltala  must  raise  the  prices  of  other  services 
or  forego  Improvements. 

Costs  also  rise  because  pathologists  earn- 
ings are  paid  by  Blue  Croes.  Blue  Shield,  and 
other  Insurors.  The  more  money  the  pathol- 
ogists make,  the  higher  the  premiums  must 
go  to  meet  those  costs. 

The  fact  that  pathologist*  can  compel  hos- 
pitals to  agree  to  these  percentage  arrange- 
ments Is  a  measure  of  their  power  and  one 
reason  why  they  are  not  handsomely  re- 
munerated. 

Like  pathologists,  radlologlsta  work  In  hos- 
pitals and  also  frequently  demand  a  per- 
centage of  the  radiology  department's  earn- 
ings. 

Although  exact  figurea  are  not  available, 
conversations  with  hoepltal  administrators 
and  local  radiologists  Indicate  that  earnings 
of  $100,000  a  year  and  more  are  ix>t  uncom- 
mon for  department  directors. 

Admittedly,  pathologists  and  radiologists 
are  highly  specialleed  physicians,  with  as 
many  years  of  training  as  general  surgeons, 
and  ouglit  to  be  paid  at  a  rate  comparable 
to  what  other  physicians  make. 

But  radiologists  and  pathologists  earn  more 
than  surgeons.  They  earn  more  than  pedla- 
trtclans.  gyneccdogtets.  psychtatrtota.  and 
every  other  major  medical  specialty. 
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According  to  1968  statistics  gathered  by 
the  American  Medical  Association — the  last 
}ear  for  which  such  Slgures  are  available — 
radiologists  had  the  highest  net  eaniiiiga  of 
all  specialists.  Tiieir  average  net  Incame  in 
1968  was  $46,423.  Pathologists  aere  second 
a'ith  $46,360.  And  surgeons  ranked  third,  with 
$40,654.  Pedlauiclaus  were  the  lowest  paid, 
earning  an  average  of  S30,718. 

Detroit's  hospital  administrators  are  al- 
most universally  opposed  to  the  concept  of 
percentage  couu-act  arrangements.  Yel  Ihey 
are  so  nervous  about  the  consequences  of 
speaking  out  openly  against  them,  that  none 
of  them  would  talk  about  them  unless  ihey 
could  be  assured  of  anonymity. 

"Iklure  administrators  have  lost  their  jobs 
when  they  upset  the  medical  staff;  I  would 
hate  to  be  jeopardized."  said  the  as.sistant 
director  of  a  hospital  in  the  Detroit  Medical 
Center. 

"If  I  were  to  tackle  this  job  myself.  I  would 
probably  lose  my  entire  career,"  said  the  ad- 
ministrator of  a  prestigious,  500-bed  hospital 
In  Detroit.  "That's  how  powerful  these  guys 
are." 

One  man  who  tried  to  tackle  the  job  in  the 
effort,  has  a  simple  explanation  for  the  ad- 
niinistrators'  reluctance  to  attempt  a  change 

"They  haven't  got  the  guts  to  do  it."  growI> 
Dr.  Kenneth  J.  Wliliams,  former  administra- 
tor of  Detroit's  St.  John  Hospital,  now  med- 
ical director  of  the  Catholic  Hospital  Associa- 
tion  in  St.  Louis. 

"Thoae  types  of  situations  that  I  describe 
as  scandaloub — where  pathologists,  radiolo- 
gists, and  other  (hospital -based)  physicians 
have  such  exorbitant  owitracts.  up  into  six 
figures — exist  only  because  the  hoapiial 
trustees  and  management  aUow  them  to 
exist.  You  Just  can't  blame  the  doctor  for 
having  his  hand  into  that  long  green." 

Williams  quit  as  administrator  of  St.  John 
Hoqpltal  m  1»68  after  he  faUed  tn  an  attempt 
to  put  a  celling  on  the  amount  the  hospital's 
radiologists  could  earn. 

"They  were  having  exorbitant  incomes  at 
that  point,"  be  said.  "We  were  instructed  by 
the  board  to  negotiate  an  Income  ceiling  on 
their  contracts.  They  reftised.  and  quit,  and 
then  we  went  looking  for  other  radiologists." 

But  Williams  couldn't  fixtd  any  who  would 
work  for  him.  A  group  of  Washington,  D.C. 
attorneys  advised  him  to  bring  suit  against 
the  Wayne  County  Itledk:al  Society  and  other 
physicians  who  were  blocking  hia  attempts  to 
hire  other  radiologists. 

Before  that  could  be  done,  however,  the 
board  InstnKled  him  to  rehire  tlie  radiolo- 
gists on  terms  that  did  not  include  a  fixed 
Income  ceUing. 

"The  radiologists  and  other  pln-siciaus 
forced  the  board  to  their  knees,  forced  them 
to  change  their  minds,"  WUllams  charged. 

Williams  quit  in  protest,  a*  did  the  assist- 
ant administrator  Dale  Morgan,  and  Sister 
Ricarda.  executive  director  of  the  hospital. 

"At  this  point  we  could  see  that  we 
couldn't  compromise  our  principles  for  wbtcti 
the  hospital  was  supposed  to  be  tn  business. 
WUllams  said.  'The  Interests  of  the  pai»eni« 
and  the  community  are  supposed  to  take 
precedence  over  aU  other  concerns. 

"AU  w»  were  tr>-lng  to  do,  and  that  ary 
hoepltal  board  or  management  ought  to  be 
doing.  Is  to  make  certain  that  sound  princi- 
ples of  managen^ent  are  applied  in  the  area 
of  medical  stafl  activities  ns  they  are  any- 
where el.se  in  the  damn  hospital 

-All  we  were  trying  to  say  wa.«.  how  c«:i 
vou  go  on  spiral mg  into  six  figures,  and  how 
does  that  get  under  the  public  microscope.' 
And  It  doeen  t." 

Dale  Morgan,  now  administrator  of  a  small 
community  hoepltal  In  San  Pranclsoo.  con- 
firnied  that  he.  WUllams.  and  Sister  Ricarda 
had  resigned  rather  than  90  along  with  tlie 
board's  instructions. 

"The  board's  policies  and  phllosopliles 
dldn  t  agree  with  my  standards."  he  said 
"I'm  Wi.irklng  for  ths  patietit  and  I  have  a 
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1  lUbUc  charge.  When  the  board's  policies  and 
1  r>y  standards  don't  mesh.  I  have  two 
(  hoices — put  up  with  It  or  go  somewhere 
(  Ise." 

Others  had  a  different  impression  of  what 
happened.  James  T.  Farley,  present  admln- 
i  strator  of  St.  John,  maintains  that  Williams 
•  .-anted  to  put  the  radiologists  on  straight 
I  alary,  not  Just  put  a  ceiling  on  their  per- 
<  entage  contract. 

•'The  salary  he  offered  was  extremely  low 
(ompared  to  the  going  contract  at  that  time 
In  Detroit,"  said  Parley.  Farley  refused  to 
I  ame  the  amount,  but  said  It  was  below 
)  50.000. 

And  a  radiologist  who  left  the  hospital 
1  ather  than  accept  a  limit  to  his  income  had 
3  et  a  different  Impression. 

"Dr.  Williams  was  quite  a  paranoid  gentle- 
1  lan.  He  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
1  Itlmately  was  forced  to  resign,"  he  said.  "He 
T  ranted  to  change  many,  many  things  very 
J  uddenly." 

"Williams  was  a  lunkhead,"  another  radi- 
c  logist  declared  sourly. 

"Maybe  I  am,  if  that  means  putting  the 
1  iterests  of  the  patient  and  the  community 
c  ver  those  of  one  special  group."  Williams 
r  "Joined. 

The  reason  pathologists  and  radiologists 
cm  compel  hospitals  to  provide  them  with 
E  Lich  favorable  financial  arrangements  Is  a 
s  mple  one :  They  have  a  monopoly  on  the 
B  ;rvlces  they  offer  hospitals. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  various  kinds  of 
c  instruction  and  operating  funds,  hospitals 
r  lust  be  accredited  by  the  Joint  Commission 
c  Q  Accreditation  of  Hospitals.  And  the 
J  CAH  requires  all  hospitals  to  have  patholo- 
g  Ists  as  directors  of  their  laboratories  and 
r  idlolof  Ists  as  directors  of  their  radiology  de- 
p  Eirtments. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  a  shortage  of  pathol- 

0  jlsts  and  radiologists  In  the  United  States. 

1  his  has  been  caused  partly  by  the  lack  of 
g  lamior  that  these  professions  hold  for  young 
t  octors. 

Despite  their  economic  attractiveness,  radl- 
0  logy  and  pathology  are  among  the  least 
F  reatlglous  of  the  medical  specialties.  The 
p  Icture  of  the  dedicated  doctor  at  the  bed- 
8  de  of  his  patient  does  not  apply  to  the 
r  idtologlst. 

In  fact,  almost  60  percent  of  a  group  of 

2  000  people  surveyed  by  the  American  Col- 
li -ge  of  Radiology  had  never  heard  of  a  radl- 
o  oglst,  and  only  one  In  four  correctly  Iden- 
t  fled  htm  as  a  doctor. 

But  the  shortage  Is  also  a  result  of  a  de- 
ll berate  policy  of  "professional  birth  con- 
t  ol"  practiced  by  organized  medicine  prior 
ti  1960. 

Beginning  In  the  19308,  the  American 
K  Medical  Association  conducted  a  campaign 
1 1  limit  and  even  reduce  the  number  of 
s  udents  in  the  nation's  medical  schools  on 
t  le  grounds  that  there  was  an  "overaupply" 
o '.  doctors. 

Through  statements  in  their  official  Jour- 
n  il  and  testimony  before  Congressional  com- 
n  ittees,  the  AMA  effectively  blocked  federal 
1(  glslatlon  designed  to  Increase  the  number 
o  '  doctors  In  the  United  States. 

The  powerful  American  College  of  Radlol- 
o  ;y  and  College  of  American  Pathologists  has 
e  ihanced  the  effects  of  this  shortage  through 
V  irlous  practices,  Including  pressure  on  Its 
n  embers  not  to  accept  salaried  positions  In 
h  sspltals. 

Finally,  hospitals  need  pathologists  and 
r  dlologlsu  more  than  these  physicians  need 
hDspltals.  Hospitals  can't  operate  without 
t:  lese  doctors.  But  pathologists  and  radlolo- 
g  sts  can  and  often  do  set  up  lucrative  Inde- 
p  ;ndent  laboratories  that  serve  private  pbysl- 
c  ana  and  small  hospitals. 

So  pathologists  and  radlologtsu  have  the 
b  inefits  of  a  seller's  market,  ami  they  make 
tl  le  most  of  It  m  their  dealings  with  hospitals. 

The  physiclana  defend  the  percentage  con- 
tiact  by  saying  that  it  give*  them  greater 
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control  of  their  departments  and  greater 
Incentive  to  perform  well.  "There's  a  nat- 
ural tendency  to  Just  do  a  day's  work  and  go 
home  unless  you  feel  you  can  Increase  your 
efforts  by  Income."  says  Dr.  Andrew  Cllmle, 
assistant  chief  of  Harper  Hospital's  depart- 
ment of  pathology. 

"Let's  say  the  Coulter  counter  (a  machine 
that  performs  blood  counts)  breaks  down  at 
5  p.m.  Doctor  X,  who  is  on  salary,  says,  'Oh 
well,  they  can  do  the  tests  by  hand,  and  I'll 
get  it  fixed  tomorrow.'  But  Dr.  Y,  whose  In- 
come depends  on  the  number  of  tests  per- 
formed, would  stay  around  and  make  sure 
it  got  fi.xed  that  night." 

"I  think  that's  Just  not  true."  says  Roemer, 
"that  a  doctor's  only  Incentive  is  money.  In 
tact,  the  most  highly  competent  doctors  are 
doing  extra  work  without  Incentives.  This 
really.  If  you  probe  It.  represents  a  slander 
against  the  Integrity  of  doctors." 

In  fact,  there  Is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
pathologists  and  radiologists  who  have  per- 
centage contracts  run  their  laboratories  any 
better  or  more  efficiently  than  those  who  are 
on  salary. 

Dr.  A.  James  French,  chairman  of  the 
department  of  pathology  for  the  University 
of  Michigan,  does  not  feel  that  a  straight 
salary  has  impaired  his  ability  to  direct  a 
good  laboratory. 

However,  he  says  he  would  take  a  per- 
centage contract  if  It  were  offered. 

Why? 

"Because  you  get  more  money." 

Any  other  reason? 

"That's  a  good  enough  reason."  he  said. 

Roemer  and  other  medical  economists  also 
question  the  wisdom  of  making  a  doctor's  In- 
come dependent  on  the  number  of  tests  or 
X-rays  his  department  performs. 

"It  gives  the  radiologist  or  pathologist  an 
Incentive  for  maximizing  services  beyond 
what  Is  necessary  to  the  patients,"  says 
Roemer. 

For  example,  it  Is  hard  to  see  a  pathologist 
whose  Income  depends  on  a  large  volume  of 
tests  telling  doctors  that  they  are  ordering 
too  many  tests. 

And  It  Is  easy  to  see  how  a  radiologist  could 
rationalize  the  need  for  six  X-rays  of  a  per- 
son's chest  Instead  of  four  IX  those  additional 
two  X-rays  mean  more  money  for  him. 

Without  question,  pathologists  are  Indis- 
pensable to  patient  care.  They  are  the  ones 
who  decide  whether  a  tumor  Is  cancerous  or 
not,  who  discuss  test  results  with  physicians 
and  help  determine  proper  treatment,  who 
perform  autopsies  to  determine  cause  of 
death,  who  help  maintain  the  hospital's  qual- 
ity of  care  at  a  high  level. 

Radiologists  share  the  responsibility  for 
maintaining  quality  care,  and  provide  a  huge 
array  of  diagnostic  and  treatment  facilities. 

These  responsibilities  should  be  recognized 
and  property  compensated,  health  profes- 
sionals agree.  But  they  do  not  see  the  logic  of 
percentage  arrangements,  any  more  than  they 
could  Bee  the  logic  of  paying  nurses  a  per- 
centage of  dally  room  charges  for  their  serv- 
ices to  patients.  Nor  do  they  understand  why 
pathologists  have  to  earn  so  much  more  than 
most  other  health  professionals. 

"It  disturbs  me  when  you  get  up  Into  the 
•90,000  and  $100,000  bracket, "  says  Dr.  John 
Knowles,  former  director  of  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  now  president  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  and  a  well-known 
critic  of  the  nation's  health  system. 

"At  a  time  when  the  cost  of  medical  care 
is  rising  so  fast,  and  the  radiologist  Is  aver- 
aging a  40-hour  week,  you  Just  can't  Justify 
that  value  placed  on  his  services.  It's  Just  too 
much,  when  a  pediatrician  is  working  twice 
as  hard  and  making  $35,000  a  year." 

Knowles  has  another  reason  for  disliking 
the  percentage  arrangement.  He  has  seen 
what  happens  to  hospitals  where  radiologists 
pathologists,  anesthesiologists,  emergency 
room  physicians,  and  other  specialists  de- 
mand such  contracts. 
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In  effect.  It  makes  each  group  an  Independ- 
ent fiefdom,  over  which  the  hospital  admin- 
istration can  exert  little  control. 

Knowles  has  been  called  In  as  a  consultant 
to  many  hospitals  that  have  found  them- 
selves In  this  situation. 

"You  don't  have  an  institution  If  you  have 
everyone  digging  In  on  his  own  terms,"  he 
says.  "You  have  a  very  dispirited  group  with 
everybody  backbiting  and  working  for  him- 
self instead  of  the  patient. 

"Pretty  soon,  what  the  hell  is  the  sense 
of  having  them  all  under  one  roof?  It's  every 
man  for  himself,  and  the  administration  of 
such  a  conglomerate  Is  damn  near  impossible. 
It  can't  respond  as  a  social  instrument  to  so- 
cial pressures." 

A     MEASURE    OF    THE    SHORTAGE 

The  shortage  of  radiologists  and  pathol- 
ogists can  best  be  measured  by  the  number 
presently  In  training  as  residents,  the  num- 
ber of  residencies  that  go  begging,  and  the 
number  that  have  to  be  filled  by  graduates  of 
foreign  medical  schools.  Here  are  the  latest 
available  figures: 

Total  number  of  residencies  offered  In  all 
medical  specialties  In  1971,  49,693. 

Percent  filled,  85%  (42,293). 

Percent  filled  with  foreign  medical  gradu- 
ates, 32%  (13,520). 

Total  number  of  pathology  residencies  of- 
fered In  1971,3,653. 

Percent  filled,  69%  (2,534). 

Percent  filled  with  foreign  medical  gradu- 
ates, 55%  (1,401). 

Total  number  of  radiology  residencies  of- 
fered In  1971,2,606. 

Percent  filled,  90%  (2,333) . 

Percent  filled  with  foreign  medical  gradu- 
ates, 21%  (494). 
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Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  opening  of  trade  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  it  becomes  all  the  more 
necessary  for  American  businessmen  and 
others  to  prime  themselves  on  the  polit- 
ico-economic nature  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  its 
background,  and  Its  composition.  The 
work  on  "U.S.A.  and  the  Soviet  Myth." 
authored  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky  of 
Georgetown  University's  economics  fa- 
cility, is  a  solid  primer  for  this  purpose. 
Its  chapter  on  "The  Russian  Trade  Trap" 
is  especially  Important  In  this  regard. 
Some  of  the  reviews  of  the  book  give  an 
insight  into  Its  content,  such  as  those  In 
Modem  Age.  Central  Europe  Journal,  the 
Lane  column,  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader,  the  Book  Exchange,  and  the  Sim- 
day  News  which  follow: 

[Prom  Modern  Age,  Spring,  1972) 

Technologt  and  Defense 
(Reviewed  by  Robert  A.  Schadler) 

Here  Professor  Dobrlansky  rigorously  re- 
examines several  fundamental  themes  deeply 
rooted  In  the  conventional  notions  concern- 
ing American-Soviet  relations.  The  broadest 
and  least  explicit  of  the  questions  he  raises 
Is  one  that  was  seriously  debated  twenty 
years  ago,  but  Is  now  smugly  assumed  to  have 
been  resolved.  This  question,  posed  most  sim- 
ply In  the  title  of  a  book  by  Mr.  James  Burn- 
ham  is  "Containment  or  Liberation?"  Can 
the  United  States  stirvlve  by  working.  In  con- 
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Jimctlon  with  other  countries,  to  keep  Rus- 
sian expansion  in  check  until  the  Soviet 
Union  ceases  to  have  aggressive  ambitions 
or  changes  occur  within  the  USSR  so  that 
these  ambitions  can  no  longer  be  imple- 
mented? Professor  Dobrlansky  criticizes  the 
current  policy  of  containment  and  argues 
that  the  liberation  of  non-Russian  nations 
within  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  the  only 
change  substantial  enough  to  end  Russia's 
historically  persistent  colonial  expansion. 

Professor  Dobrlansky  analyzes  the  concept 
of  the  nation-state  and  finds  that  the  USSR 
cannot  rationally  be  considered  one.  An  un- 
derstanding of  this  point  is  tragically  lack- 
ing in  Americans,  yet  it  is  vital  that  the  citi- 
zens and  the  officials  of  this  country  compre- 
hend it  thoroughly.  A  state  is  a  political  en- 
tity, with  legal  sovereignty  and  a  single  legiti- 
mate government.  A  nation,  in  contrast,  is 
a  cultural  and  historical  entity  which  is 
analytically  distinct  from  the  idea  of  a  state. 
A  nation  is  composed  of  a  single  people 
united  by  common  traditions,  customs,  his- 
tory, language,  institutions,  values  and  pur- 
poses. The  relatively  recent  rise  of  national- 
ism brought  about  the  union  of  these  two  dif- 
ferent concepts  Into  a  nation-state  ideal — 
a  yearning  by  each  nation  to  be  self-govern- 
ing and  responsible  only  unto  itself.  This 
movement,  best  exemplified  in  Woodrow 
Wilson's  doctrine  at  Versailles,  remains  a 
powerful  force  throughout  the  world. 

The  author,  after  careful  study,  has  found 
that  the  USSR  is  not  only  not  a  nation-state 
but  Is  rather  the  antithesis,  that  is  to  say  an 
empire  which  suppresses  the  desire  for  auton- 
omy held  by  the  captive  nations  within  and 
without  Its  boundaries.  The  Russians  are  In- 
deed a  nation,  but  statistically  they  con- 
stitute only  about  half  the  poptilatlon  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  other  half  is  composed 
of  non-Russian  nations,  led  by  the  Ukraine, 
which  are  historically  distinct  both  from 
Russia  and  from  each  other.  Tlieir  long- 
standing and  Intense  desire  for  autonomy 
Is  the  Soviet  Union's  greatest  weakness  and 
the  free  world's  greatest  potential  strength. 
The  Ukraine  is  thus  not  a  Russian  Texas  but 
another  Czechoslovakia  longing  for  its  free- 
dom. This  fact  must  first  be  understood  gen- 
erally and  then  integrated  into  American 
foreign  policy. 

Professor  Dobrlansky  pursues  his  point  a 
step  farther  by  reopening  another  oft-de- 
bated controversy,  though  this  time  with 
less  profit.  Is  the  communist  Ideology  or 
traditional  Russian  Imperialism  the  deci- 
sive motivating  factor  in  the  Kremlin?  The 
author  adopts  the  latter  Interpretation,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  uses  It  to  con- 
struct a  powerful  explanatory  framework 
with  many  Insights.  The  techniques  used  by 
the  Kremlin,  such  as  the  "building  of  paper 
bridges  of  understanding"  through  diplo- 
macy, propaganda  and  treaties,  are  tradi- 
tional. Most  of  the  areas  marked  for  expan- 
sion follow  the  colonial  patterns  of  tsarist 
times.  Many  of  the  appeals  and  policies  are 
repetitions  of  Russian  history  prior  to  Lenin. 
Similarly,  Dr.  Dobrlansky  Is  quite  correct 
when  he  points  to  the  glaring  contradictions 
between  Marx's  theories  and  Russian  activi- 
ties. Unfortvmately,  though,  this  does  not 
clarify  all  that  needs  explanation. 

People  In  all  countries,  of  all  classes,  back- 
groinids  and  degrees  of  Intelligence  and 
ability  read  Marx  and  sincerely  consider 
themselves  Marxists.  The  effective  bulk  of 
these  people  Identify  themselves  with  and 
actively  aid  the  foreign  policy  goals  of  the 
USSR.  Despite  all  Its  fallacies  and  contradic- 
tions, the  Communist  Party  line,  originating 
from  the  Kremlin,  has  a  globally  credible 
link  to  Karl  Marx.  If  the  secondary  commu- 
nist leaders  can  accept  this  connection  as 
legitimate,  must  we  assume  that  they  have 
been  completely  duped7 

Are  we  to  suppose  that  years  of  party 
indoctrination  In  Marxist-Leninist  teachings 
have  had  no  effect  ou  the  current  leader- 
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ship  In  the  Kremlin?  Does  not  the  history 
of  all  totalitarian  movements  show  that  they 
captivate  the  Utopian,  idealistic  Impulses  be- 
fore they  pursue  the  perverse  policies  which 
destroy  their  claims  to  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples and  purposes? 

It  should  be  expected  that  any  group  of 
commvmlst  leaders,  sincere  or  otherwise,  will 
make  many  concessions  to  the  culture  and 
history  of  the  country  they  rule.  If  the  coun- 
try has  a  messianic  tradition,  as  Russia  has, 
all  the  better.  If  the  Ukraine  and  Turkestan 
are  available  for  the  taking,  why  should  the 
communist  leaders  hesitate  simply  because 
a  former  tsar  also  wanted  to  annex  them? 
Global  expansion  has  to  begin  somewhere,  so 
why  not  start  with  what  is  most  conveni- 
ent— historically,  strategically  and  loglstl- 
cally?  And  since  when.  It  might  be  asked, 
has  Cuba  been  within  the  ambit  of  tradi- 
tional Russian  imperial  Interests?  If  man  Is 
to  be  remade  according  to  Marx's  ideal,  why 
can't  a  totalitarian  regime  be  rationalized 
until  the  bourgeoisie  have  been  liquidated 
in  every  countrj-? 

A  full  understanding  of  Soviet  policy  does 
indeed  require  a  thorough  grounding  in  Rus- 
sian history  with  all  Its  techniques,  tactics 
and  strategies  for  brutally  expanding  and 
maintaining  its  traditional  empire;  this  is 
vitally  necessary  and  all  too  often  ignored. 
Equally  Important,  however.  Is  a  fundamen- 
tal comprehension  of  original  Marxist  theory, 
also  of  its  very  warped  Russian  variety  and 
its  probable  impact  on  the  thinking  and 
actions  of  both  the  Russian  leadership  and 
self-proclaimed  conmiunlsts  everywhere. 

Despite  this  criticism,  and  it  is  a  serious 
one,  I  must  conclude  that  this  Is  a  very  im- 
portant and  valuable  book.  A  knowledge,  too, 
of  the  concrete,  contemporary  aspirations  of 
the  non-Russian  peoples  within  the  Soviet 
Union  is  indispensable  to  any  serious  study 
of  International  affairs.  Dr.  Dobrlansky  has 
collected  the  facts  and  marshalled  sound 
argviments.  Insightful  illustrations  and  per- 
suasive rhetoric.  The  discussion  of  the  cap- 
tive nations,  of  "confetti  diplomacy"  and  of 
East-West  trade  high-light  the  practical 
implications  of  this  knowledge  and  are  pre- 
sented In  the  author's  luiiquely  attractive 
stvle. 


I  From  Central  Europe  Journal. 

September-October  1971] 

Russian  Expansionism 

(Reviewed  by  Michael  F.  Connors) 

Even  today,  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
great  African  and  Asian  empires  of  the  West- 
erns powers  the  very  word  "colonialism"  can 
move  those  among  us  who  are  of  a  llberal-lo- 
left  political  persuasion  to  a  mood  of  angry 
indignation.  Curiously,  however,  all  their 
finely  honed  moral  concern  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence  when  the  subject  of  present  Rus- 
sian colonial  subjugation  of  Ukrainians,  Byel- 
orussians, Georgians,  and  others  arli;es.  In- 
deed, it  Is  rarely  understood  (or  admitted,  at 
any  rate)  here  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  not  a  na- 
tion at  all  but  is  rather  a  Russian  colonial 
empire  and  nothing  more.  It  is  the  great 
merit  of  Professor  Dobrianskys  brilliantly 
devastating  analysis  that  it  under.-^cores  the 
essentlallv  Imperlocolonlaltst  character  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 

While  the  more  politically  perceptive 
American  will  appreciate  the  true  nature  of 
the  relationship  of  satellite  countries  of  Cen- 
tral Europe  to  Moscow,  he  is  perhaps  le.ss 
likely  to  comprehend  that  within  the  primary 
empire  which  Is  the  U.S.S.R.  itself  there  is  an 
even  more  oppres.sive  Ru.ssian  imperial  struc- 
ture. He  is  even  les.s  likely  to  comprehend 
that  it  Is  aggressive  Russian  expansionism, 
behind  a  facade  of  Communist  Ideology,  that 
really  threatens  the  free  world  including  the 
United  States  today.  Professor  Dobrlansky 
clearly  exposes  the  true  nature  of  this  Rus- 
sian expansionist  menace  with  Its  roots  deep 
in  the  dark  soU  of  Tsarist  times.  He  does  not. 
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as  no  doubt  some  misguided  critics  will 
charge,  minimize  or  deny  the  role  of  Co.nmu- 
nist  ideology  here.  To  the  contrary,  he  points 
up  how  it  Is  very  effectively  exploited  lor  ex- 
pansionist purposes  by  the  Machiavellian 
power  clique  In  the  Kremlin. 

One  other  line  of  criticism  (again  mis- 
taken) may  perhaps  be  sinticipated:  that  the 
author  Is  posses.sed  of  a  Russophobe  bias 
originating  in  his  Ukrainian  antecedents  and 
present  organizational  connections.  An  hon- 
est and  caref'U  reading  of  U.S.A.  and  the  So- 
viet Myth  sustains  no  such  charge.  Though 
he  clearly  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  so- 
called  "Russian  people  in  the  U.SS.R.  are  in 
reality  non-Russians  (Byelorussians.  Geor- 
gians. Turkestani.  Ukrainians,  etc.)  and  very 
logically  demonstrates  that  any  effective  free 
world  policy  must  therefore  contemplate 
ultimate  liberation  not  merely  for  satellite 
peoples  like  Czechs,  Germans,  Hungarians, 
and  Poles,  but  also  the  political  and  terri- 
torial dismemberment  of  the  primary  Rus- 
sian empire  Itself,  he  throughout  distin- 
guishes the  pernicious  structure  of  the  ex- 
pansionist Russian  state  from  the  Russian 
people.  Indeed,  one  might  well  wish  that 
everyone  who  had  written  about  say  Germany 
in  the  1930's  and  1940s  had  been  so  scru- 
pulous about  distinctions. 

Captive  Nations  Give  Lie  to  Detente 

Washington. — This  third  week  of  July  has 
been  designated  by  Congress  as  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  to  remind  us  of  the  nations 
still  held  in  the  bondage  of  communist  im- 
perialism. Because  so  many  Americans  hold 
a  heritage  from  these  Captive  Nations,  we  as 
a  nation  should  have  a  presf>ing  interest  in 
restoring  their  freedom. 

When  Congress  first  pas-sed  the  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  Resolution  in  1959  and  President 
Eisenhower  signed  It  Into  law.  Premier 
Khrushchev  was  greatly  disturbed.  He  knew 
that  the  subjugated  peoples  were  the  Achil- 
les heel  of  Soviet  p>ower  and  he  feared  an 
American  policy  directed  toward  their  liber- 
ation. As  nothing  was  done  to  align  U.S. 
policy  with  the  congressional  resolution. 
Soviet  fears  subsided.  The  American  govern- 
ment would  do  nothing  to  support  its  brave 
talk. 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky  of  Georgetown  Uj»1- 
versity  has  been  a  leader  of  Captive  Nations 
Week  activities  for  twelve  years.  He  has  writ- 
ten extensively  about  the  nature  ot  Soviet 
power  and  about  conditions  in  ca.'-lern  Eu- 
rope. In  a  new  book  entitled.  "US  .K.  and 
the  Soviet  Myth",  (Devin-Adair.  $6  50).  Dr. 
Dobrlansky  reviews  Captive  Nations  Week 
history  and  shows  how  American  misconcep- 
tions about  the  nature  of  Soviet  power  have 
served  the  interests  of  Russian  imperialism 

Perhaps  the  first  misconception  is  thai 
there  are  200  million  Russians  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Dr.  Dobrlansky  points  out  that  125 
million  of  the  Soviet  p>opulation  are  non- 
Russians,  captives  of  Russian  impenahsin 
Just  as  the  Soviet  peoples  are  captives  of  the 
communist  parly.  Minority  rule  is  the  rule 
in  the  Russian  impenuin. 

Then  too.  the  name  'Soviet  Union"  has  to 
Americans  connotations  of  voluntary  union 
as  the  American  colonies  iinilcd  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union.  As  Dr.  Dobriajisky  re- 
minds us.  the  Soviet  Union  i.-;  a  creation  of 
Russian  imperialism,  using  communist  iiuer- 
nationalism  to  aid  Its  conquests,  Tlie  other 
communist  states  are  not  equals  m  an  inter- 
national comnuinisl  soiceiy;  thoy  are  the 
wards  of  Moscow. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  the  world's  greatest 
imperlnlisni.  In  the  free  world,  small  na- 
tions have  won  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence; but  no  such  freedom  can  exist  in 
the  commx.nlst  world.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
Red  China  lay  heavy  hands  upon  their  va.-isal 
states,  controlling  their  economic  growth  and 
political  development  to  assure  full  subor- 
dination to  the  twin  imperialisms.  Dr 
Dobrianskv    lists   24   nations    from   Armenia 
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1  o  Cuba  which  have  been  conquered  by  the 
:  luBBlMi  Imperialism. 

InsteMl  of  recognizing  the  weakness  of 
Ihese  Imperial  Isms,  the  yearning  of  the  <^>- 
I  ireaoed  peoples  for  freedom  and  the  great 
1  (oon  to  world  peace  which  their  liberation 

■  rould  bring,  the  TTnlted  States  has  sought 
]ieace  by  courting  the  Imperialists  and  for- 
king the  Captive  Nations.  It  has  strength- 

ined  the  dictators  with  trade  and  recognl- 

I  ion  even  as  It  turned  its  back  on  the  aspira- 
1 1ons  of  the  oppressed  peoples.  For  38  years. 

I I  has  sought  detent^  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
1  iways  falling  but  always  coming  back  to 
1  ry  again.  Incapable  of  facing  the  reality  that 
1  he  imperial  appetite  Is  not  satisfied  by 
1  hrowlng  the  children  to  the  wolves. 

The  United  States,  as  leader  of  the  free 
'rorld,  has  an  obligation  to  focus  Intema- 
lional  attention  on  the  Russian  and  Bed 
«  mineae  Imperialisms,  to  condemn  the  medie- 
'al  cruelty  which  Is  so  offensive  to  modem 
'.  deas  of  human  liberty  and  to  assist  the  sub- 
BCt  peoples  to  regain  their  freedom.  It  should 
ise  the  United  Nations  as  a  forum  for  the 
]  leaoeful  dismantling  of  the  Soviet  imperlal- 
i  sm. 

It  Is  a  strange  paralysis  of  reason  and  wlU 

■  rhlch  keeps  the  United  States  In  a  zombie- 
;  ike  stupor  of  seeking  the  goodwill  of  tyrants. 
I  :ongressman  Wm.  G.  Bray  of  Illinois,  in  the 
!  ntroductlon  to  the  Dobriansky  book,  likens 
'  he  U.S.  to  Sweet  Alice  of  ancient  fame: 

Oh,  don't  you  remember  Sweet  Alice.  Ben 
Bolt, 
Sweet  Alice  whose  hair  was  so  brown? 
Who  wept  with  delight  when  you  gave  her 
a  smile, 
,  ind  who  trembled  with  fear  at  your  frown?" 

From  the  Manchester  (NJI.)  Union  Leader] 
Thk  U£.A.  and  the  Soviet  Myth 
(Reviewed  by  George  S.  Schuyler) 
The  USA  and  the  Soviet  Myth  by  Lev  B. 

;)obrtansky  (Devln-Adalr.  $6  50  Is  a  scathing 
reatlse  by  a  distinguished  authority  on  So- 
rietlsm  and  the  Russians,  polntixig  out  the 

:nany  myths  circulating  which,  If  believed, 
rpell  our  destruction.  After  all,  we  act  and 
>lan  on  what  we  believe,  and  the  Soviet  prop- 
iganda  machine  has  been  busily  brainwash- 
ng   us  for  a   half   century,   with   the   help 

()f  the  American  fellow  travelers  In  high 
>lac«s. 

There  Is  a  widespread  belief  that  there  are 
nore  than  300  million  Russians.  Impliedly 
inlted  and  thus  unbeatable.  Actually  there 
ii«  only  about  125  million  Russians,  If  that 
nany,  and  most  of  them  hating  their  Com- 
nunlst  oppressors  and  ready  to  run  on  them 
kt  some  propitious  time.  This  Is  notable  in 
:he  case  of  the  Ukrainians  who  yearn  for 
;he  freedom  and  Independence  they  once  en- 
oyed.  The  East  Germans,  the  Finns,  the 
>eople  of  the  Baltic  states,  the  Poles,  who 
lot  long  ago  were  independent,  and  the  30,- 
X)0.000  people  of  Moslem  extraction  In  the 
Antral  Asian  "republics"  who  constitute  Im- 
i>enallst  enclaves  where  the  white  Russians 
ride  herd  on  them  in  worse  manner  than  did 
the  Africans  and  Asians  once  under  the  Euro- 
piean  heel.  Inherently  there  Is  wide  discrim- 
ination In  favor  of  the  small  fraction  of  Com- 
munist Party  members  who  hold  all  impor- 
tant positions,  and  against  the  ordinary  non- 
Communist  citizen.  Socially  the  two  are  as 
iipart  as  colonial  exploiters  are  aloof  from 
their  serfs. 


{From  the  Book  Exchange.  November.  19711 
U.S.A.  AND  thz  Soviet  Mtth 

U5  A.  AND  THE  SOVIET  MYTH.  By  Lev 
E.  Dobriansky.  Introduction  by  William  G. 
Bray,  M.C.  (The  Devln-Adalr  Company,  One 
Park  Avenue,  Old  Greenwich.  Conn.,  06870, 
VSA.  8  by  6%  ins.  288  pp.  CL  Cold  lUus'd 
d.w.  $6.50) 

This  book  offers  a  thoughtful  analysis  of 
the  dangers  Inherent  In  the  current  Amer- 
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lean  thinking  about  the  Soviet  Union.  One 
Important  point  the  author  stresses  Is  that 
there  are  not  aoo  mlUioB  Russians  in  the 
world,  let  alone  In  Russia — for  of  the  total 
population  claimed.  125  million  non-Russian 
people  live  in  the  USSR.  Dr.  Dobriansky  sug- 
gests that  the  Soviet  Union  Is.  In  fact,  a 
much  weaker  nation  than  Americans  believe 
It  to  be,  and  that  the  American  government 
should  call  the  Russians'  bluff  after  a 
thorough  reappraisal  of  Russia's  potential  as 
an  enemy.  The  book  touches  on  many  con- 
troversial matters  concerned  with  American 
policies  towards  Russia,  and  its  author's  clear 
thinking  and  plain  speaking  will  be  valued 
by  the  American  citizen  wishing  to  under- 
stand the  real  facts, 

(Prom  the  Sunday  News,  March  14,  1971] 
Armi  THE  War — What? 

Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird 
rendered  his  annual  report  to  Congress  a 
few  days  ago,  and  we'd  call  it  a  realistic  and 
Etatesnianlike  document. 

It  blueprinted  the  course  the  Nixon  ad- 
mioistratiou  hopes  the  nation  wUl  take  in 
the  next  five  years  as  regards  national  de- 
fense. 

Our  participation  in  the  Vietnam  war 
should  end  long  before  the  five-year  period 
is  up.  Where  do  we  go  from  there  ? 

Some  well-meaning  folks  want  us  to  pull 
In  our  horns  from  all  around  the  civilized 
world  (meaning  the  free  world),  cut  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  armed  forces 
to  Tom  Thumb  size  or  thereabout,  and  spend 
the  money  thus  saved  on  honiefrout  goodies 
and  giveaways. 

Things  aren't  going  to  be  that  simple 
when  this  cruel  war  is  over.  Soviet  Russia, 
barring  unforeseen  upsets,  is  going  to  be  still 
determined  on  world  conquest. 

Secretary  Laird  therefore  outlines  a  pro- 
gram for  keeping  our  powder  dry  indefinitely 
and  ample  powder  on  hand. 

We  are  happy  to  note  that  he  wants  a  mix 
of  offensive  and  defensiive  weapons — the  most 
up-to-date  of  both. 

Pvit  our  trust  and  teixs  of  billions  of  our 
dollars  into  devices  meant  solely  for  defense 
against  surprise  attacks,  and  we're  all  too 
likely  to  acquire  what,  since  World  War  II, 
has  been  called  the  Maglnot  Line  state  of 
mind. 

France  thought  Its  hugely  expensive  Ma- 
ginot  Line  would  keep  out  the  Germans — 
who  proceeded  to  snake  around  Its  Belgian 
end  in  1940  in  overwhelming  numbers.  By 
the  same  token,  some  scientific  enemy  break- 
through could  make  a  shambles  of  a  U.S. 
magic-defense  setup. 

We  must  have  the  will  to  defend  ourselves 
and  the  capacity — plus  a  full  complement  of 
offensive  weaponry,  on  the  principle  that  the 
best  defense  often  is  a  good  offense. 

This  Is  not  a  cheery  prospect,  true.  But 
that  Is  the  way  the  world  shapes  up  as  of 
now.  and  we've  got  to  adjust  and  stay  ad- 
justed to  these  facts  of  20th  century  life. 
If  we  don't,  it  will  be  Farewell  Freedom  soon- 
er or  later. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCERN  BRINGS 
NEW  BUSINESSES 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OF    HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
national  priorities  shift  from  defense- 
oriented  projects  to  domestic  concerns, 
scientific  and  technological  resources 
must  be  increasingly  applied  to  urgent 
civilian  needs,  such  as  the  restoration  of 
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a  clean  suid  healthy  environment.  Busi- 
ness firms  throughout  the  Nation  are 
already  redirecting  their  energies  as  they 
realize  their  environmental  and  social 
responsibilities. 

My  own  State  of  Hawaii  is  leading;  this 
shift  to  social  and  environmental  con- 
cern. A  new  breed  of  firms  is  developing 
in  the  Island  State  to  help  businessmen 
fulfill  Federal  and  State  environmental 
quality  requirements.  The  new  businesses 
not  only  fill  a  pressing  social  need,  but 
also  provide  another  source  of  employ- 
ment for  scientists  and  engineers. 

Hawaii's  experience  gives  another  In- 
dication that  professional  scientists  and 
engineers  may  be  able  successfully  to 
apply  skills  and  techniques  developed  in 
defense-related  industries  to  civilian 
problems. 

With  the  thought  tiuit  my  colleagues 
will  find  ttiis  new  trend  in  Hawaii  of  in- 
terest, I  am  submitting  for  the  Com- 
CRzssioNAL  Record  an  article  about  the 
growth  of  these  new  businesses  In  Hawaii 
by  Jerry  Tune  of  the  Honolulu  Stai- 
Bulletin: 

ENVntONMKMTAI.  CONCERN  BSINCS  Nrw 
BUSrNKSSCS 

(By  Jerry  Tune) 

The  trend  of  environmental  concern 
throughout  Hawaii  Is  bringing  with  it  the 
attention  of  the  business  community. 

And  one  of  the  newest  forms  of  business 
in  the  State  is  the  firm  specializing  in  en- 
vironmental services. 

Easily  the  youngest  firm — It  began  opera- 
tions Jan.  2 — Is  Environmental  Communica- 
tions, Inc.  headed  by  Fred  Rodriguez,  former 
chief  of  public  affairs  for  the  State  Office  of 
Environmental  QuaUty  Control. 

Rodriguez  left  government  services  at  the 
end  of  1972  because  he  saw  a  need  for  closer 
attention  to  such  new  requirements  as  the 
environmental  impact  statement. 

"We  found  at  the  State  level  that  many 
firms  didn't  fully  understand  what  was  re- 
quired in  the  Impact  statement,"  said  Rod- 
riguez. "This  lack  of  understanding  cost  them 
lost  time  and  other  problems  that  could  have 
been  avoided." 

Rodriguez  sees  the  basic  problem  mainly 
as  one  of  coordination  and  finding  out  about 
environmental  trouble  ^ots  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

He  has  assembled  a  team  of  environmental 
scientists,  most  from  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii, to  provide  the  brain-trust  for  the  orga- 
nization. 

They  include  Michael  J.  Chun,  sanitary 
engineer;  Karl  Bathen,  oceanography  and 
water  quality  assessment;  Gordon  L.  Dugan, 
sanitary  engineer;  Howard  W.  Klemmer,  mi- 
crobiology; and  Robert  Nekomoto,  analytical 
chemistry,  and  environmental  health  medi- 
cine. 

Nekomoto  recently  retired  as  chief  of  the 
air  sanitation  branch  at  the  State  Health 
Department. 

Environmental  Impact  statements  may  be 
a  big  part  of  the  business  since  both  the  fed- 
eral and  State  governments  require  them 
under  varying  conditions.  But  Environment- 
at  Communications,  Inc.,  also  will  offer  man- 
agement consultant  services  and  environ- 
mental public  affairs  programing  to  clients. 

The  telephone  book  (white  pages)  lists  five 
businesses  with  some  form  of  the  word  en- 
vironment in  the  title. 

Environment  Capital  Managers.  Inc.  Is  a 
consultant  firm  that  has  been  operating  since 
1968  but  formerly  was  known  as  Bay  Tee 
and   Associates. 

It  has  worked  closely  with  the  City  on 
several  occasions  and  recently  completed  por- 
tions of  the  environmental  Impact  statement 
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for  the  City's  proposed  $700  million  rapid 
transit  system. 

Wayne  Wealherford.  vice  president,  said 
the  firm  operates  as  consultants  In  economic 
research  and  prepares  feasibility  studies  on 
new  areas  of  product  demand. 

Tliere  three  remaining  'environmental'" 
firms  in  the  telephone  book  have  somewhat 
different  f  luictions. 

The  Environmental  Development  Council, 
headed  by  Margo  Wood,  represents  many  of 
the  builders  In  Hawaii.  The  council  was 
formed  to  explain  the  relationship  of  the 
environment  to  the  construction  industry. 

Environmental  Control  Systems  of  Hawaii. 
Inc.  is  concerned  with  disposal  of  waste  oil 
in  a  special  incineraiion  process.  Roy  Fukuua 
heads  the  firm  which  operates  In  Ewa. 

Agricultural  products  Is  the  business  for 
Eiivn-oculture  International,  Inc.  The  firm, 
headed  by  Herbert  Chock,  will  be  raising 
vegetables  such  as  tomatoes  and  cvicumbers 
iii  a  special  environmental  setting. 

Euvlroculture  International  Is  following 
In  the  footsteps  of  other  businesses  in  the 
same  field  which  have  done  rather  well  in  ihe 
past  year. 

Tl^e  advantage  is  that  the  grower  can  bet- 
ter control  the  amounts  of  water  on  the 
plants,  and  the  effect  of  insects.  Chock  plans 
to  market  the  crops  to  normal  produce  otU- 
lets. 

The  final  business  from  the  telephone  book 
really  is  nothing  new  at  all. 

Environment  Control  of  Hawaii,  under 
manager  Alfred  Hoimg-Lee  offers  a  complete 
building  maintenance  or  janitorial  service. 

It  is  obvious  the  word  "environment"  is 
here  to  stay,  even  in  the  business  world. 


PUBLIC  TELEVISION:  IN  THE 
BALANCE 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  terribly  im- 
portant speech  on  the  uncertain  fate  of 
public  television  in  this  country  was 
given  last  week  by  Robert  MacNeil  to 
the  Consumer  Federation  of  America, 
meeting  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  senior  correspondent  for 
the  National  Public  Afifaii's  Center  for 
Television — NPACT — is  one  of  television 
journalism's  most  thoughtful  partici- 
pants. One  of  the  best  books  ever  written 
about  television  news — "The  People 
Machine" — was  written  by  Robert  Mac- 
Neil. He  knows  the  nature  of  his  profes- 
sion, its  strengths  and  weaknesses.  He 
has  worked  in  commercial  and  public 
television,  both  here  and  abroad.  He  be- 
lieves deeply  in  public  television,  as  only 
one  can  who  has  worked  for  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation — BBC.  He 
knows  the  potential  gloi-y  of  public  tele- 
vision's promise.  Because  of  this  he  is 
greatly  troubled  by  what  is  happening  to 
public  television  in  America  under  the 
Nixon  administration. 

The  promise  of  public  television  in 
this  land  is  in  the  balance  so  long  as  the 
Nixon  administration  is  allowed  to  vio- 
late the  spirit  as  well  as  the  intent  of  the 
law  governing  public  television.  Con- 
gress created  public  television  and  was 
wise  in  safeguarding  it  from  Government 
control.  But  now  Clay  Whitehead  and 
others   In  the  Nixon  administration — 
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controls  or  not — seem  bent  upon  its  de- 
struction. Oh,  they  do  not  say  so  in  so 
many  words,  they  are  too  wise  for  that, 
but  that  is  the  bottom  line  of  what  they 
are  doing.  This  is  but  one  more  arena 
where  the  will  of  Congres.?  is  being  chal- 
lenged by  the  Nixon  administration  and 
with  little  apparent  regard  for  that  fact. 
Well,  there  is  much  to  say  about  all 
of  thi.s,  and  perhaps  at  a  later  time  I 
.shall,  but  for  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
let  Mr.  MacNeil  say  it : 

The  Threat  to  Pudlic  Tllfvision 
(By  Robert  MacNeil) 

SPEECH   to   consumer   FEDFRATION    OF    AMFRirA 

You  represent  one  of  the  healthiest  devel- 
opment.'- in  American  life  in  recent  years:  or- 
g.ini?ed  skepticism  before  the  blandishments 
of  American  Industry  about  its  products.  I 
represent  a  much  older  institution  which 
mav  not  be  so  healthy  these  days:  organized 
s'KepUcism  before  the  blandishmens  of  Amer- 
ican government  about  it.s  performance.  But 
our  areas  of  concern  overlap  exten.slvely  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  you  for  a  few  minutes 
to  stoo  thinking  about  material  consumer 
commodities— whether  deodorants  cause 
rashes  or  whether  foods  have  the  nutrition 
they  claim — and  to  think  about  the  more 
abstract  commodity  I  deal  in— information. 
Because  without  being  too  portentous  about 
it  I  think  it  is  trvie  that  in  this  democracy 
the  quality  of  hiformation  you  consimie 
through  the  news  media  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  the  quality  of  an  automobUe  you 

buy. 

If  you  think  about  information  as  a  con- 
sumer commodity,  you  will  quickly  appreciate 
that  the  truth  often  lies  at  the  heart  of  a 
maze  of  deception  and  boastful  verbiage  as 
misleading  as  the  packaging  and  advertising 
of  the  goods  we  buy.  It  Is  the  function  of 
journaliste  to  find  a  way  through  the  maze 
as  it  is  your  function  to  strip  away  the  Madi- 
son Avenue  wrappings  and  find  out  what  a 
product  really  is.  Your  Job,  it  seems.  Is  getting 
easier:  you  have  an  aroused  public  behind 
you  and  government  as  well  as  Industry  is 
getting  the  message.  Our  job  is  getting  harder 
becatise  we  have  a  ptiblic  sometimes  aroused 
against  us  and  one  branch  of  Government, 
the  Executive,  which  is  egging  them  on. 

I  would  like  to  arotise  you  a  little  abotit 
what  many  see  as  a  widespread  threat  to 
freedom  of  information  in  this  country  and 
then,  about  specific  threats  by  the  Nixon 
Administration  In  my  own  field.  Public 
Broadcasting — your  broadcasting. 

You  may  have  seen  over  the  past  few 
months  any  number  of  editorials  or  articles 
about  an  alleged  campaign  by  this  Adminis- 
tration to  Intimidate,  or  censor  the  press. 
Instead  of  quoting  Journalists  themselves,  I 
wotild  like  to  quote  a  distinguished  and  re- 
spected United  States  Senator,  Sam  Ervin. 
Jr  .  of  North  Carolina.  Tlie  only  liberal  axe 
he'  has  to  grind  Is  the  liberalism  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution.  Senator  Ervin  is 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Sub-committee  on 
Constitutional  Rights. 

In  a  speech  a  week  ago.  Senator  Ervin  re- 
marked that  government  has  often  responded 
intemperately,  sometimes  Justifiably,  to  press 
criticism. 

'But,"  he  added,  "the  actions  of  the  present 
administration  appear  to  go  beyond  simple 
reactions  to  Incidents  of  Irresponsible  or 
biased  reporting,  to  efforts  at  Wholesale  in- 
timidation of  the  press  and  broadcast  media." 

He  cited  a  recent  speech  by  Clay  White- 
head, Director  of  the  White  House  Office  of 
Telecommunications  Policy,  who  threatened 
to  hold  local  television  stations  accountable 
at  license  renewal  time  If  they  failed  to  cor- 
rect what  Whitehead  called  "imbalance  or 
consistent  bias"  from  network  news  pro- 
grams. 

Ervin  also  mentioned  the  ©arly  speeches 
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by  Vice  President  Agnew  harshly  criticizing 
the  press:  the  FBI  investigation  of  CB.3  news- 
man Daniel  Schorr;  the  exclu'sion  of  the 
Washington  Poet  from  White  House  social 
events;  and  tlie  effort  of  the  government  for 
the  first  time  in  the  nation's  history  to  en- 
Join  publication  of  a  news  story  in  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers  case.  The  Senator  went  on  to 
talk  of  Administration  endorsement  of  the 
Caldwell  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court  last 
June.  The  Court  tield  that  the  First  Amend- 
ment's guara.itee  of  a  free  press  does  not  en- 
title newsmen  to  rcfn.se  to  reveal  confidential 
sources  of  information.  A  number  of  news- 
men have  gone  to  lail  in  recent  months  as  a 
result  of  tliat  ruling  and  Senator  Ervin, 
among  others,  is  con.sidoring  legislation  to 
shield  newsmen  from  this  requirement. 

Senator  Ervin  concluded:  "A  free  pre*;:  is 
vit.il  to  the  Democratic  process  .  .  .  For  to 
make  thoughtful  and  efficacious  decisions — 
whether  it  be  at  the  local  school  board  meet- 
ina:  or  in  the  voting  booth — the  people  need 
intonnation.  If  the  sources  of  that  informa- 
tion are  limited  to  official  spokesmen  witliiu 
government  bodies,  the  people  have  no  means 
of  evaluating  the  wortli  of  their  promises 
and  tliclr  assurances." 

Now  whether  there  exists  a  deliberate,  pre- 
mcditaled  campaign  by  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, I  can't  say:  its  spokesmen  h.ive  re- 
peatedly denied  it.  Yet  the  pattern  of  their 
statements  and  actions  over  the  past  four 
ye.irs  strongly  suggests  that.  Or  in  the  words 
of  the  London  Economist,  a  paper  which  sup- 
por'ts  many  Nixon  policies,  "it  is  not  untypi- 
cal of  Mr.  Nixon's  approach  to  domestic 
policy  that  he  should  hope  ...  to  change  to 
some  extent  the  behaviour  of  the  broad- 
casting industry  by  simply  leaning  on  it  and 
making  it  nervous" 

The  truth  probably  lies  somewhere  in  l>e- 
tween.  Historically.  Richard  Nixon  has  had  a 
bad  press.  Whether  you  think  the  press  has 
been  unfair  depends  on  the  fervor  of  your 
admiration  for  him.  But  it  is  obvious  that  he 
carried  a  lot  of  resentful  baggage  into  the 
White  Hottse  and  that  the  resentment  burned 
at  least  as  fiercely  in  the  breasts  of  his  most 
intimate  advisers  as  it  did  in  his  own.  He 
could  cope  with  it,  by  his  own  frequent  vesti- 
mony:  he  was  conditioned  by  it.  He  did  not 
expect  to  be  liked.  It  was  yet  another  fact  of 
the  hostile  environment  he  feels  he  lives  In 
politically,  and  to  an  extent  thrives  on 
psychologically.  Our  Presidents  have  felt  it 
but  what  is  different  about  this  administra- 
tion is  that  it  brought  in  a  preponderance 
of  men  with  special  skills  to  deal  with  it. 
Many  of  them  came,  not  from  Journalism,  but 
from  public  relations  and  that  is  an  industry 
with  its  own  special  altitude  to  information. 
Facts  are  what  you  say  they  are:  the  truth  Is 
what  yoti  shape  It  to  seem  to  be.  The  PR 
mentality  abhors  information  that  it  cannot 
shape.  And  they  set  about  shaping  the  Nixon 
information  package  with  great  skill,  produc- 
ing the  most  tightly-controlled  flow  of  In- 
formation within  the  memory  of  Washing- 
ton Journalists.  At  the  same  time.  Adminis- 
tration spokesmen  from  tlie  Vice  President 
down  attempted  to  discredit  the  media  by 
constant  charges  of  bias.  They  were  helped 
by  public  distaste  for  much  of  the  content  of 
the  news  in  recent  years — wars,  riots,  crime, 
the  disaffection  of  youth  and  changing  moral 
values.  What  the  public  did  not  like  to  hear. 
It  threw  back  with  charges  of  bias. 

So  much  has  been  talked  about  media  bias 
that  the  Administration  now  clearly  believes 
it  no  longer  has  to  prove  its  claims:  it  simply 
treats  them  as  established  fact.  So  Dr.  Wiute- 
head  states  .ts  fact,  unsupported  by  any  evi- 
dence, that  the  commercial  television  net- 
works are  guilty  of  pumping  out  "Ideological 
plugola"  or  "elitist  gossip."  It  Is  nonsense.  It 
is  sad  to  hear  these  echoes  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's strained  vocabulary  on  the  lips  of  a 
man  of  Dr.  Whitehead's  intellect,  but  it  is 
nonsense.  Bias  in  their  minds  apparently  Is 
any  attitude  which  does  not  Indicate  per- 
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manent  genuflection  before  i.he  wisdom  and 
purity  of  Richard  Jiilhous  Nixon.  And  it 
would  be  nonsense  if  It  were  George  Wash- 
ington or  Abraham  Lincoln  or  Spiro  T  Agn«w 
In  the  White  House. 

Now  while  I  feel  a  strong  brotherhood 
with  the  writing  press  and  the  commercial 
networks  (I  have  been  part  of  both  myself) 
I  believe  they  have  the  resources  to  fight 
back.  Except  in  the  cases  of  some  magazines 
threatened  with  extinction  by  higher  postal 
rates,  the  TV  networks,  the  wire  services  and 
the  great  newspapers  of  the  country,  will 
survive  the  Nixon  Administration.  But  one 
iiistitution  in  which  journalism  may  not  sur- 
vive this  administration  is  public  television — 
and  that  Is  my  main  subject  today. 

I  am  speaking  for  myself  and  not  for  my 
colleagiies  in  public  broadcasting.  It  may  be 
obvious  but  I  should  declare  my  interest. 
What  I  am  going  to  talk  about  concerns  my 
own  livelihood  (although  I  can  earn  that 
elsewhere)  and  my  belief  (now  badly  shaken) 
tliat  this  country  not  only  needed  television 
joumalifloa  independent  of  the  conomercial 
networks,  but  wanted  It  and  oould  actually 
get  It  in  a  manner  sufficiently  insxUated  from 
the  interference  of  the  government  of  the 
day.  Many  other  people  believed  that  too.  To- 
iay  they  are  8a<ily  disillusioned  people  as 
they  watch  their  dream  being  perverted  be- 
rore  their  eyes  and  their  Ideal  of  Independ- 
ence  made  a  travesty  by  Mr.  Nixon's  ap- 
pointees. 

I  left  one  part  of  Senator  Ervins  speech 
until  now.  He  said:  "We  also  see  significant 
nroads  being  made  into  public  broadcast- 
ing." After  detailing  a  number  of  public 
iff  airs  programs  which  may  be  cancelled,  the 
Senator  added  : 

"It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  in  enacting 
ie  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  which 
a-eated  an  intermediary  Corporation  to  re- 
vive funds  for  public  television,  to  insulate 
»ntrol  of  programming  from  thoee  who  ap- 
>roprlated  the  dollars  for  It.  It  now  appears 
ihat  the  intermediate  agency  is  asserting  the 
ort  of  political  control  which  the  Congress 
wisely  denied  Itaelf.  " 

Democratic  Congressman  Sidney  Yatee  of 

:  lllnols  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on 

fanuary  15  that  recent  actions  by  the  Board 

If    the    Corporation    for    Public    Television 

Is  the  latest  step  taken  by  the  Nixon  ad- 

;  Qinistxation  in  trying  to  fashion  news  and 

troadcasting  programs  which  are  more  fa- 

'  orable  to  Its  purposes." 

Is  the  situation  as  bad  as  Congressman 
■  rates  puts  It?  It  Is. 

I^t  us  go  back  briefly  to  And  out  how 
]iubllc  television — your  television — got  to  a 
1  olnt  where  It  Is  no  longer  an  exaggera- 
1 1on  to  say  we  are  on  the  way  to  creating  a 
i  tructure  which  could  use  your  tax  money  to 
lun  a  domestic  Voice  of  America,  a  system 
t  tterlng  nothing  but  the  Administration 
1  Jie.  I  do  not  apolo^ze  for  using  that  now 
i  ulte  common  comparison.  I  believe  I  was 

I  be  flrst  to  raise  such  a  possibility  in  a  book 
}  wrote  Ave  years  ago. 

One  reason  why  the  public  and  the  press 
lave  been  alow  to  tmderstand  this  story 
li   that   the    structure   of   public    te^lslon 

I I  complicated  and  much  publicity  h_ 

t  »red  on  disputes   between  various  parts  o_ 
1 ;.  But  It  Is  not  as  oompUcated  as  all  that. 

There  were  educational  or  noncommerclsd 
I  tatlons  all  over  the  country  long  before 
1967.  Its  financial  base  was  precarious.  Al- 
though government  grants  made  possible 
ttie  construction  of  education  stations,  the 
1  eavy  operating  costs  had  to  be  met  from 
<  harlty — grants  from  foundations  like  Ford, 
t  Libsidies  from  universities  and  commercial 
I  roadcasters,  donations  from  private  citizens 
I  nd  direct  support  from  lower  levels  of  gov- 
c  mment.  Only  on  rare  oceaskxis  did  they 
lave  the  luxury  of  connecting  Into  a  live 
I  etwork,  called  IfKT. 

In  the  Btzttee,  preesure  gradually  built  up 
(lue  partly  to  rising  discontent  with  the 
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output  of  commercial  television)  for  better 
fundmg  for  public  television.  A  study  by  the 
Carnegie  Commission  prompted  President 
Johnson  to  promote  a  Public  Broadcasting 
bUl  and  later  that  year  an  act  was  passed. 

A  Corporation  was  formed  to  receive  and 
administer  funds  Coneress  appropriated  and 
to  have  lUtimate  responsibility  for  the 
broadcasting  tliose  funds  financed. 

But  Congress  had  a  number  of  concerns 
It.  passing  that  bill. 

C)  that  the  system  muii  be  Insulated 
from  government  control  or  interference: 

(2)  that  the  Corporation  should  not  itself 
operate  the  system  but  contract  to  others 
to  do  so  and  act  as  a  shield  for  them  from 
outside  interference; 

(3)  that  the  autonomy  ar.d  independence 
of  the  local  stations  in  the  system  should 
be  preserved; 

(4)  that  public  televi.=:lon  should  provide 
extensive  news  and  public  affairs  proeram- 
ming  but  should  be  fah-  and  balanced  in  do- 
ing so. 

In  one  way  or  another,  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration has,  or  is  seeking  to.  subvert  each 
one   of  these   Intentions  of  Congress. 

Until  last  year,  the  Corporation  Board 
of  15  members  had  a  majority  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  appointees.  They  created,  as  the 
act  required,  the  Public  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem (PBS)  which  organl?ed  a  live  intercon- 
nection system,  in  otiier  words  a  netwwk. 
There  are  now  233  local  public  television 
stations.  PBS  has  now  been  operating  for 
two  full  years.  In  the  last  year  audiences 
Increased  by  100";  .  It  is  now  estimated  that 
30-40  million  Americans  watch  some  public 
television  each  week  In  .some  instances, 
prime  time  hit  programs,  like  "Elizabeth 
R"  from  the  BBC  outdrew  the  major  net- 
works In  New  York,  the  top  television  mar- 
ket. In  other  words,  by  last  spring  public 
television   was   beginning  to  smell   viable. 

Thirty  percent  of  Its  schedule  was  prime 
evening  time  programs  of  news  and  public 
affairs,  as  compared  with  2'';  on  the  commer- 
cial networks  last  year.  Although  there  were 
continuous  internal  disputes  about  who  had 
the  power  to  do  what,  the  sjstem  was  settling 
down  into  a  workable  arrangement  and  pro- 
ducing programs  that  the  audience  Increas- 
ingly liked.  The  principle  of  local  sfation  con- 
trol over  what  was  shown  was  preserved  by 
PBS  which  sometimes  distributed  programs 
for  local  decision  and  airing  which  the  net- 
work Itself  did  not  always  totally  approve  of. 
t£>cal  stations  had  their  say  in  what  pro- 
grams they  wanted  through  the  board  of 
PBS  which  Is  dominated  by  managers  of 
local  stations. 

Inevitably  programs  were  produced  which 
some  people  did  not  Uke,  for  reasons  of  taste, 
or  political  content.  But  the  truth  Is  that 
for  all  Its  troubles  the  system  was  roughly 
self-correcting  and  could  look  to  a  healthy 
future. 

Then  the  roof  fell  In.  The  caUstrophe  came 
in  two  parts. 

The  first  concerned  the  most  sensitive  part 
of  any  broadcasting  and  an  ultra  sensitive 
part  in  broadcasting  that  is  publicly  funded — 
the  area  of  public  affairs  programs  and  the 
treatment    of     controversial     and    politicaJ 

Nl.xon  Administration  began  In  1971  to 
express  Its  unhapplness  with  such  programs. 
By  January  a  year  ago.  Dr.  Whitehead  of  the 
White  House  staff  was  saying  there  was  a 
"real  cpxetion  as  to  whether  public  televi- 
sion, particularly  I  guess  the  national  fed- 
erally funded  part  of  public  television,  should 
be  carrying  public  affairs  and  news  commen- 
tary." 

He  argried  that  commercial  networks  do 
"quite  a  good  Job  In  that  are* " — an  argu- 
ment that  echoes  strangely  alongside  his  re- 
cent charges  of  "ellUst  gossip"  and  "ideologi- 
cal plugola"  on  the  commercial  networks. 
H«  further  argfued  that  there  was  an  bre- 
concillable  conflict  between  government  and 
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Journalistically  free  pubUc  a.ffah^  proerams 
that  demands  that  the  two  be  kept  separate. 
We  In  the  business  of  producing  such  pro- 
grams did  not  think  there  was  such  an  Irre- 
concilable conflict  and  the  Congress  had  not 
thought  so.  provided  we  were  Insulated  from 
government  pressures.  Until  this  summer  tl.e 
CPB  Board  and  its  then  President  John  Macy 
held  to  these  principles  and  provided  the  in- 
sulation. Congress  again  debated  the  issue 
last  spring  and  summer  and,  although  there 
were  extensive  criticisms  of  certain  programs, 
the  sentiment  of  most  Congressmen  was  to 
abide  by  the  principle  of  Insulation  and  keep 
their  hands  off. 

Not  so  the  White  House.  Ck)ngress  passed  a 
substantially  Increased  grant  to  public  tele- 
vision which  would  have  lasted  for  two 
years — the  first  step  towards  long-term 
funding. 

Mr.  Nixon  vetoed  the  bill  unexpectedly.  At 
roughly  the  same  time,  his  new  appointee, 
former  Congressman  Tom  Ctirtis  of  Missouri 
became  the  new  board  Chairman.  Macy  re- 
signed as  President  of  the  Corporation  and 
was  replaced  by  the  White  House  choice, 
Henry  Loomis.  at  that  time  Deputy  Director 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency,  the 
overseas  propaganda  arm  of  the  American 
government,  and  former  director  of  the  Voice 
of  America. 

After  announcing  auspiciously  that  he  had 
never  watched  any  public  television.  Mr. 
Loomis  immediately  began  to  Indicate  which 
programs  he  thought  should  not  be  con- 
tinued, m  view  of  the  reduced  funding  fol- 
lowing the  President's  veto.  If  you  heard 
someone  say  he  disapproved  of  programs  he 
had  never  seen,  you  might  reasonably  con- 
clude that  someone  else  had  told  him  to  dis- 
like them.  I  conclude  that. 

As  the  fall  wore  on  and  the  new  board  be- 
gan to  operate  (and  Mr.  Loomis  to  watch 
some  television  programs)  his  objections  be- 
came more  explicit.  At  meetings  In  Decem- 
ber, Mr.  Loomis  and  Mr.  Curtis  (who  also 
admits  to  not  seeing  the  programs  In  ques- 
tion) decided  with  the  new  board  to  refund 
certain  existing  programs  for  the  new  fiscal 
year  beginning  In  July.  Missing  from  their 
list  of  approved  programs,  were  seven  pub- 
lic affairs  series.  You  may  know  some  of 
them:  Black  Journal,  William  F.  Bucklev  s 
Firing  Unc,  BUI  Moyer's  Journal,  Behind  the 
Lines,  World  Press,  Washington  Week  In  Re- 
view and  America  73.  I  am  a  reporter  on  Uie 
last  two,  which  are  produced  by  NPACT,  the 
National  Public  Affairs  Center  for  Television, 
here  hi  Washington.  It  has  been  difficult  to 
get  an  explicit  statement  from  Mr.  Loomis  on 
why  these  programs  were  not  refunded.  Os- 
tensibly, decisions  have  merely  been  "de- 
ferred" and  a  final  decision  will  be  taken  in 
early  February. 

AU  of  these  programs  had  been  recom- 
mended for  refunding  by  the  Board  of  PBS, 
the  organization  where  managers  of  local 
stations  have  the  greatest  say.  For  the  most 
part,  they  were  popular  with  the  local  sta- 
tions (no  program  is  ever  100%  popular,  even 
I  Love  Lucy),  and  popular  with  the  audi- 
ences. 

In  various  statements,  Mr.  Loomis  had 
voiced  these  objections  to  the  programs  in 
question;  that  they  duplicate  programs  on 
commercial  television,  which  Is  manifestly 
not  true;  that  they  feature  personalities  (like 
Buckley  and  Moyers) ,  which  te  a  legitimate 
objection  only  If  your  Intention  is  to  castTate 
public  affairs  utterly  and  leave  It  no  known 
way  of  attracting  atKlience;  that  they  are  too 
topical,  wont  stand  up  In  some  cases  for  six 
months  or  a  year,  which  is  an  absurd  argu- 
ment if  you  believe  In  Journalism;  and  finally 
that  the  programs  are  not  scholarly  and 
educational  enough;  which  is  not  only  an 
undeserved  Insult  to  many  of  the  partic- 
ipants, but  Is  rational  only  If  you  wl^  to 
condemn  public  television  to  some  musty 
Intellectual  ghetto  where  the  mmioas,  quite 
sensibly,  wUl  turn  you  off. 
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It  Is  far  more  likely  that  the  teal  reason 
is  the  one  which  emerged  at  a  preaa  conter- 

eiice  conducted  jointly  by  Messrs.  Toomls  and 
Curtis  on  January  lltb.  In  It,  Mr.  Curtis 
admitted  four  tUnea  that  they  were  under 
White  House  praasuie  over  the  "deferred" 
programs.  "The  Nixon  administration,"  he 
said,  "or  some  of  Its  spokesmen  are  very 
worried  about  this  area." 

"Yes,"  Itr.  Curtis  said,  "we  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  constituency  in  the  White 
House  and  we  go  through  their  budgetary 
process." 

He  made  a  valiant  attempt  several  times 
to  point  out  that  the  board  was  also  listen- 
ing to  opinions  from  Congress  and  others, 
an  exercise  that  the  New  York  Times  called 
"nalre". 

Mr.  Curtis  also  said:  ".  .  .  we've  got  to 
come  up  with  some  proper  nuicblnery  to  In- 
sulate this  great  Public  Broadcasting  System 
from  being  a  propaganda  arm  of  this  admin- 
istration or,  I  might  say,  of  any  administra- 
tion," Ignoring  the  fact  that  such  machinery 
not  only  exists  but  he  was,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Corporation,  sitting  on  It. 

Mr.  Loomis  made  no  such  qualifications. 

So,  why  Is  the  White  House  unhappy  about 
these  programs?  Well,  there  is  a  general  Im- 
pression abroad,  which  grows  with  every 
newspaper  article  about  It,  that  some  of  these 
programs  are  oriented  towards  a  leftwlng 
point  of  view  and  that  they  are  consistently 
critical  of  the  President. 

Speaking  for  the  two  programs  on  the 
list  with  which  I  am  associated,  that  Is 
simply  not  true.  It  Is  true  that  on  Wash- 
ington Week  In  Review  some  of  the  re- 
porters are  occasionally  less  than  flattering 
to  the  President,  as  they  would  be  no  mat- 
ter who  the  President  was.  They  are  experi- 
enced Journalists  who  have  seen  Presidents 
come  and  go  and  they  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  And  not  one  of  them  main- 
tains a  consistent  bias  towards  or  against 
the  President.  Stations  would  have  stopped 
carrying  the  program  years  ago  If  they  were 
true. 

But  this  cheap  canard  is  repeated  and 
repeated  as  fact  by  reporters  who  would  not 
dream  of  passing  on  such  unsupported 
hearsay  If  It  involved  anything  else.  And  the 
taint  spreads  to  all  the  programs  in  question. 

For  example,  last  Sunday,  Edwin  A. 
Roberts,  Jr.,  a  widely  respected  writer  for  the 
National  Observer,  wrote  this:  "Should  tax 
money  be  used  to  broadcast  political  views 
that  are  mainly  leftist?  That  those  views  are 
mainly  leftist  Is  hardly  debatable."  It  Is 
hardly  debatable  laeeause  It  Is  not  true.  Mr. 
Roberts  goes  on:  "With  the  exception  of  Wil- 
liam F.  Buckley  Jr.,  there  are  few  personali- 
ties on  public  television  who  have  a  con- 
servative or  even  a  centrist  orientation." 

Since  when  has  It  been  a  tenet  of  American 
Journalism  that  a  reporter,  no  matter  bow 
distinguished  he  is,  must  be  reflecting  his 
own  personal  political  views  in  his  copy? 
Only  slnc^  the  Agnew  era,  I  am  sure.  Of 
course  many  of  the  people  In  Journalism  and 
the  communications  Industry  are  basically 
liberal  In  their  orientation,  but  it  Is  their 
private  personal  orientation,  not  their  public 
professional  performance.  If  more  conserva- 
tives want  Jobs  In  the  ooimtry's  greet  news- 
papers and  television  networlcs,  no  one  is 
keeping  them  out.  But  they  would  be  re- 
quired to  keep  their  personal  views  to  them- 
selves as  liberals  are.  In  fact.  In  my  personal 
e.xperience,  a  good  many  reporters  In  Wash- 
ington are  apolitical;  they  have  seen  too 
much  and  heard  too  much  to  be  emotional 
liberals  or  conservatives. 

I  am  not  pretending  that  there  have  not 
been  on  public  television,  local  and  network, 
programs  which  I  would  consider  biased  and 
slanted.  I  regard  them  as  unprofessional  and 
JoumalistlcaUy  Irresponsible.  Such  programs 
appeared  on  the  network  before  PBS  had 
established  Its  own  internal  evaluation  sys- 
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tem  and  when  It  did  there  were  some  well 
published  clashes  and  cries  of  censorship 
from  program  producers.  I  believe  that  what 
appears  on  the  PBS  network  now  Is  as  re- 
sponsible and  balanced  journalistically  as 
Congress,  which  estabUshed  the  system,  could 
wish.  II  anyone  Is  Interested  there  are  ex- 
haustive analyses  by  PBS  to  support  that 
oondusion. 

But  the  point  is  that  the  White  House  be- 
lieves  the  charges  of  bias  and  that  has  ap- 
parently sent  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Loomis 
scurrying  to  do  Its  bidding. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  put  to  you — 
as  some  of  the  owners  and,  I  hope,  viewers 
of  public  television — ^is  this :  Is  It  appropriate 
that  what  one  particular  administration  does 
not  like  should  be  banned  from  the  air- 
ways? I  don't  mean  It  as  a  rhetorical  ques- 
tion. Does  anyone  here  present  believe  that 
a  President,  not  Just  Mr.  Nixon,  but  any  Pres- 
ident should  have  the  right  to  veto  what 
programs  go  out  on  the  air  partly  funded  by 
your  tax  dollars?  Would  you  like  to  raise  your 
hand? 

Well,  If  you  are  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral public  of  this  nation,  it  Is  clear  you 
and  they  would  not  approve  what  Is  hap- 
pening. 

We  have  some  considerable  evidence  of 
that.  Late  In  December  we  mentioned  to  the 
audience  of  Washington  Week  In  Re- 
view that  there  was  a  chance  that  the  pro- 
gram would  not  continue  after  June,  and 
asked  If  they  would  care  to  write  us  their 
views.  By  today  we  had  received  more  than 
13,000  letters  and  I  have  never  In  years  with 
NBC  and  the  BBC  in  England  seen  such 
loyalty  to  a  television  news  program.  Of 
those  13,000  letters,  precisely  twenty  were 
against  the  program. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  people  said: 

Mrs.  Lathrop  Merrick,  Durham.  New  Hamp- 
shire: "This  is  the  best  television  program, 
public  or  commercial,  being  broadcast  and 
the  only  one  we  plan  not  to  miss." 

Mrs.  Helen  Wattson  of  Minneapolis:  "I  de- 
pend on  WWIR  for  the  real  news — the  stories 
behind  the  news  answer  "why",  what  does  it 
mean?" 

Frances  Monch  of  Carmel,  California:  "It  is 
a  very  Important  means  of  getting  the  In- 
formation needed  to  see  what  is  really  going 
on." 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Thomson,  a  teacher  In 
Detroit :  "Almost  all  political  programs  are 
boring  stiff  but  In  contrast  this  program  has 
life  and  vitality  and  gives  one  an  insight  that 
news  reporting  usually  loses  in  the  telling." 

There  are  13,000  letters  like  these. 

It  may  seem  In  bad  taste  for  me  to  quote 
them.  I  do  so  because  I  want  to  point  out  the 
reaction  of  Mr.  Loomis.  At  his  press  confer- 
ence on  January  11th.  he  said:  "The  number 
and  emotional  content  of  letters  Is  not  neces- 
sarily a  good  measure  of  audience  size  or 
Interest." 

I  think  that  translates  as:  "To  hell  with 
what  the  public  wants." 

Mr.  Loomis  reinforced  the  Impression  by 
dismissing  with  equal  Indifference  the  views 
of  station  managers:  "What  the  station  man- 
ager says  is  a  different  question  than  what 
the  audience  .says."  Mr.  Loomis  remarked. 

Now  this  Is  interesting.  How  do  you  run  a 
system  which  Is  supposed  to  give  local  sta- 
tions In  233  communities  around  the  cotin- 
try  the  say  In  what  they  show  if  you  don't 
think  the  station  manager  Is  a  valid  Judge 
of  what  his  local  audience  wants?  The  answer 
is  you  don't. 

One  of  President  Nixon's  objections  when 
he  vetoed  the  enlarged  public  television  ap- 
propriation last  summer  was  that  the  system 
was  too  centralized  In  Washington  and  there 
should  be  more  localism. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  the  first  act  of  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  system  undertaken  by  the  Nixon 
appointees  is  greatly  to  Increase  the  centrali- 
sation   and    the    decision-making    here    In 
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Washington.  And  that  Is  the  second  part  ot 
the  Nixon  revolution  In  public  television.  It 
Is  far  more  important  than  the  fate  of  the 
Individual  programs  that  I've  mentioned. 

The  press  conference  on  January  lltb  was 
called  to  announce  a  decision  by  the  new 
Corporation  board  that  It  was  taking  over 
most  of  the  functions  now  handled  by  PBS 
Particularly,  the  Corporation  will  devise  lt.s 
own  machinery  for  making  decisions  on 
which  programs  are  distributed  on  the  net- 
work. PBS  will  be  left  to  operate  the  me- 
chanical side  of  the  Interconnection.  Which 
means  that  CPB  will  make  the  declstons  on 
what  we  will  see  and  what  we  don't  and  PBS 
will  put  the  plugs  in  the  right  holes  and 
turn  the  switches. 

This  has  produced  an  outcry  In  the  press, 
an  Incipient  revolt  among  the  local  stations 
and  It  raises  grave  moral  and  legal  questions. 

The  moral  question  has  been  dealt  with  in 
discussing  the  programs.  The  CPB  was  In- 
tended by  Congress  to  be  an  overseeing  and 
Insulating  agency.  Who  Insulates  the  system 
from  government  pressure  now.  If  CPB  is 
actually  running  the  system? 

The  legal  position  seems  less  open  to  dis- 
pute. PBS  retained  the  most  experienced 
broadcasting  lawyer  In  Washington  as  out- 
side counsel,  Hariy  Plotktn,  to  advise  them. 
His  finding  was  that  the  Corporation  was  spe- 
cifically and  explicitly  forbidden  by  Congress 
in  the  Act  to  run  the  system.  In  other  words. 
the  CPB  takeover  is.  according  to  this  opin- 
ion. Illegal.  The  Issue  will  have  to  be  fought 
out  before  Congress  and  perhaps  the  courts 
but  it  is  being  fought  out  right  now  at  an- 
other level. 

The  local  stations  are  furious,  and  many 
are  saying  they  will  not  go  along  with  Loomis 
Most  of  them  get  the  bulk  of  their  funds 
from  other  sources  and  not  from  the  Con- 
gressional appropriations.  Each  gets  a  scoall 
amount  of  the  federal  kitty  and  to  give  it  up 
would  cause  hardship  because  most  of  them 
are  operating  on  the  margin.  But  many  of 
them  (the  count  Is  not  final)  are  apparently 
willing  to  give  up  what  they  get  from  Wash- 
ington to  remain  independent. 

Mr.  Loomis  and  Mr.  Curtis  say  they  intend 
to  set  xip  a  system  to  give  the  local  stations 
input  in  the  decision-making.  But  the  local 
stations  have  that  Input  right  now  through 
PBS.  The  Corporation,  by  junking  the  pres- 
ent system  arbitrarily.  Is  taking  that  Input 
away.  So  much  for  the  principle  of  localism 

There  are  many  other  facets  to  this  and  I 
won't  bore  you  with  them.  But  1  would  like 
to  make  a  few  more  points. 

Mr.  Curtis  says  stoutly:  "it's  one  thing  to 
put  on  pressure  and  another  to  have  some- 
one bow  to  it"  but  he  also  said  rather  plain- 
tively to  the  reporters  who  were  pressing' 
him:  "If  you  report  this — that  at  least  the 
board  claims  that  It  Is  lndei>endent." 

If  the  board  Is  Independent  of  the  White 
Hovise.  it  has  not  demonstrated  that  and 
such  a  demonstration  should,  to  my  mind,  be 
one  of  its  most  Immediate  ambitions.  Tbev 
must  not  only  be  independent  they  must  b? 
seen  to  be  independent  and  all  they  have 
been  seen  to  be  so  far  Is  subservient. 

I  also  have  some  concern  for  Mr.  Nixon '^ 
position  in  this.  Of  course  he  hft.s  every  ri^h^ 
to  make  his  views  known.  But  he  should  nm 
have  the  right,  even  if  he  has  the  power,  to 
dictate  what  his  fellow  Americans  will  see  on 
their  screens. 

Tills  whole  furor  mr.y  have  been  quite  un- 
fiilr  to  him  personally.  He  advertises  himself 
as  a  strict  constitutionalist.  He  underbtand-; 
the  law.  But  he  has  had  many  far  more 
momentous  concerns  on  his  mind  this  past 
year  tliau  what  goes  on  public  television, 
in  the  meantime,  his  subordinates  have  been 
running  roughsliod  over  the  public  Interest. 
He  has  been  getting  a  very  unfavorable  pres-s 
on  this  Issue.  It  ts  unlikely  that  he  wants 
to  be  rememl>ered  among  other  things  as  the 
man  who  set  out,  in  the  words  of  the  Na- 
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tl  >nal  Obaerrer  last  S\inday,  "to  strangle  the 
p\  ibllc  broadcasting  network." 

If  be  wishes  to  change  that  Impression, 
would  with  the  greatest  respect  and  full 
re  Eognitlon  of  his  many  more  urgent  prior- 
it  es,  suggest  that  he  take  half  an  hour  to 
what  his  people  have  been  doing. 
To  Mr.  Curtis,  who  says  he  Is  not  glued  to 
television  set  and  has  not  seen  many  of 
programs  whose  fate  he  Is  about  to  de- 
I  would  like  to  quote  John  O'Coimor 
the  New  Tork  Times:  "With  all  due  re- 
Curtls  might  consider  gluing  himself 
a  TV  set  for  a  while.  If  his  decisions  are 
based  on  first-hand  knowledge,  an  inno- 
bystander  might  assume  that  they  are 
on  orders  from  higher  powers." 
Plnally,  to  you,  as  television  consumers,  I 
wi  luld  like  to  say  this :  If  you  are  watchers  of 
public  television  In  your  respective  cities.  If 
think  public  television  Is  a  necessary 
In  your  lives  (and  the  range  goes  all 
way  down  to  your  children  watching  Ses- 
Street)  then  you  might  like  to  discuss 
situation  with  the  groups  you  represent 
home.  Obviously  I'd  like  It  if  you  agreed 
me,  but  that  Is  not  important.  What  ia 
Is  that  such  drastic  changes  would 
be  made  In  yoiir  television  system  wlth- 
you  knowing  and  thinking  about  It. 
70U  feel  moved  to  approach  him,  your  local 
Btitlon  manager,  who  is  fighting  for  his  In- 
would  welcome  your  opinion. 
him  a  call  or  write  him. 
rhls  is  not  a  partisan  political  Issue.  It 
not  matter  if  you  are  a  Republican  or 
Democrat,  whether  you  voted  for  Mr. 
Nikon  or  did  not.  The  Issue  Is  above  that. 
M;  iny  of  the  people  who  have  written  to  us 
BU  ;>portlng  Washington  Week  In  Review  are 
R^ubllcans.  The  Issue  Is:  should  there  be  a 
diacusalon  of  public  issues  on  a  system 
pay  for  or  should  there  not? 
I'm  going  to  wait  and  see.  If  the  changes 
lave  outlined  take  effect,  this  will  not  be 
sort  of  broadcasting  organization  I  would 
cat«  to  work  In.  I  would  go  back  to  the  BBC 
In  Britain  where  they  have  learned  what  free- 
dc  m  and  Independence  are  all  about. 
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HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  5,  1973 

^r.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  in- 
trxluced  my  bill  to  provide  unqualified 
pi  otection  to  newsmen,  a  number  of  ar- 
tldes  dealing  with  this  important  Issue 
hi  ve  appeared  in  the  press. 

t  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
cc  Lleagues  to  two  excellent  articles  from 
th  i  January  14  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles 
T  mes  which  deal  with  the  roots  of  the 
ccntroversy  and  the  precedent  of  the 
Pi  intagon  papers. 

The  articles  follow : 
F^Ei:  Pkkss  and  Faie  Trial:   Roots  of  thk 

CONTROVERST 

(By  Oene  Blake) 

Two  events  of  the  last  quarter  century. 
01  e  sordidly  sensational  and  the  other  of 
unquestioned  historical  significance,  have 
le<  1  to  the  imposition  of  "gag  orders"  In  pub- 
11(  Ized  criminal  cases. 

rhe  first,  the  1954  murder  trial  of  Dr.  Sam 
St  eppard  In  Cleveland,  was  not  to  have  an 
m  pact  for  a  dosen  years.  But  the  second. 
tt  e  1963  aMasslnation  of  President  J(An  F. 
K<  innedy.  spurred  almoat  immediate  action. 

\  signal  of  what  was  about  to  be  spawned 
ca  me  in  August  of  19M  In  a  speech  by  Dean 
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Erwln  N.  Qrlswold  of  Harvard  Law  School, 
now  the  U.S.  solicitor  general. 

Orlswold  called  for  ground  rules  prohibit- 
ing lawyers  and  law  enforcement  officers 
from  making  certain  public  statements  and 
releasing  evidence  In  pending  criminal  caisee. 

"Having  made  this  clear  to  lawyers  and 
law  enforcement  officers,"  he  said,  "let  us 
then  enforce  these  requirements  through 
disciplinary  action  and  by  the  contempt 
powers  of  the  courts. 

"If  the  lawyers  and  courts  will  thus  put 
their  house  in  order,  there  will  be  far  less 
basis  for  complaint  about  the  news  media." 

The  very  next  month,  the  report  of  the 
commission  investigating  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy,  headed  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Earl  Warren,  came  out  with  a  full  chap- 
ter criticizing  the  behavior  of  Dallas  police 
and  the  news  media. 

"The  experience  in  Dallas  during  Nov.  22- 
24,"  the  commission  said,  "is  a  dramatic  af- 
firmation of  the  need  for  steps  to  bring  about 
a  proper  balance  between  the  right  of  the 
public  to  be  kept  Informed  and  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  a  fair  and  impartial  trial." 

The  Warren  Commission  recommended 
that  "the  representatives  of  the  bar,  law  en- 
forcement associations  and  the  news  media 
work  together  to  establish  ethical  standards 
concerning  the  collection  and  presentation 
of  information  to  the  public  so  that  there 
will  be  no  Interference  with  pending  crimi- 
nal investigations,  court  proceedings  or  the 
right  of  individuals  to  a  fair  trial." 

Three  months  later  the  American  Bar 
Assn.  appointed  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Pair  Trial  and  Free  Press,  headed  by  Justice 
Paul  C.  Reardon  of  the  Supreme  Court  Judi- 
cial Court  of  Massachusettts. 

In  the  midst  of  preparing  what  was  to  be- 
come known  as  the  Reardon  report,  the 
committee  got  a  big  boost  in  1966  from  no 
less  an  authority  than  the  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court. 

UntU  then,  the  court  had  reversed  several 
convictions  on  the  ground  that  prejudicial 
publicity  had  denied  the  defendant  a  fair 
trial.  But  it  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest 
griildellnes  for  courts  to  prevent  such  activ- 
ity in  the  future. 

The  Supreme  Court  chose  the  Sheppard 
case  to  do  Just  that,  after  the  Cleveland 
osteopath  had  served  nearly  12  years  of  a 
life  sentence  for  the  murder  of  his  wife, 
Marilyn. 

Granting  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the 
court  said  that  the  trial  judge  should  have 
attempted  "to  control  the  release  of  leads, 
information  and  goeslp  to  the  press  by  police 
officers,  witnesses  and  the  counsel  for  both 
sides." 

"The  courts  must  take  such  steps  by  rule 
and  regulation  that  will  protect  their  proc- 
esses from  prejudicial  outside  interferences," 
Justice  Tom  Clark,  now  retired,  wrote  for 
the  majority. 

"Neither  prosecutors,  counsel  for  defense, 
the  accused,  witnesses,  court  staff  nor  en- 
forcement officers  coming  under  the  Jiuis- 
dlction  of  the  court  should  be  permitted 
to  frustrate  its  function,"  he  said. 

"Collaboration  between  counsel  and  the 
press  as  to  toformatlon  affecting  the  fair- 
ness of  a  criminal  trial  is  not  only  subject  to 
regulation,  but  is  highly  censiu-able  and 
worthy  of  disciplinary  measures." 

It  Is  i&i  more  appropriate,  the  court  said, 
that  the  public  learn  of  a  case  "as  It  un- 
folds in  the  courtroom — not  pieced  together 
from  extrajudicial  statements." 

"Due  process  requires  that  the  accused  re- 
ceive a  trial  by  an  impartial  Jury  free  from 
outside  Influences,"  Clark  wrote. 

"Given  the  pervasiveness  of  modern  com- 
munications and  the  difficulty  of  effacing 
prejudicial  publicity  from  the  minds  of  the 
Jurors,  the  trial  courts  must  take  strong 
measures  to  ensiire  that  the  balance  is  never 
weighed  against  them. 

Thus  armed  with  almost  a  blueprint,  the 
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ABA  overrode  strenuous  opposition  from  the 
news  media  and  adopted  the  Reardon  report 
in  early  1968. 

It  recommended  that  rules  limiting  what 
lawyers  may  say  about  a  pending  criminal 
case  for  public  dissemination  be  embodied 
in  the  ABA  Code  of  Professional  Responsi- 
bility. 

It  also  recommended  the  local  depart- 
mental and  court  rules  limiting  what  law 
enforcement  officers,  Judges  and  Judicial  em- 
ployes may  say. 

The  ABA  recommendations  are  not  binding 
unless  adopted  by  state  bar  associations,  state 
legislatures  or  federal  and  state  courts. 

Many  states  have  done  so,  and  in  late  1968 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
adopted  guidelines  for  the  federal  courts 
similar  to  the  ABA  standards. 

California  has  not  chosen  to  do  so,  either 
by  action  of  the  State  Bar  or  the  Legislature, 
or  by  statewide  court  rule.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  Sheppard  decision,  such  action 
is  not  necessary. 

On  a  case-by-case  basis,  Judges  have  exer- 
cised their  discretion  to  Impose  "gag  orders," 
usually  in  notorious  cases  such  as  that  of 
the  Charles  Manson  famUy  or  of  Blrhan 
Sirhan,  the  assassin  of  Sen.  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

Such  orders  have  not  been  directed  at  the 
news  media,  until  a  recent  one  in  a  murder 
case  by  Superior  Judge  Julius  A.  Leetham, 
and  that  order  is  being  appealed.  However, 
they  have  Indirectly  affected  newsmen,  par- 
ticularly Los  Angeles  Times  reporter  William 
T.  Parr,  Jailed  for  contempt  for  refusing  to 
name  lawyers  who  violated  an  order. 

Moreover,  In  the  Sheppard  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  hinted  darkly  that  the  news 
media  might  not  be  exempt,  even  under  the 
free  press  guarantee  of  the  First  Amendment. 

"We  ...  do  not  consider,"  Justice  Clark 
wrote,  "what  sanctions  might  be  available 
against  a  recalcitrant  press  .  .  ." 

Pentagon  Pafzbs  Set  a  Precjedbnt 

The  Vietnam  war  has  brought  similar  pres- 
sures on  newsmen  to  accept  the  Administra- 
tion's view  of  the  conflict. 

These  culminated  In  the  Pentagon  Papers 
case  of  1971,  in  which  for  the  first  time  In 
history  the  government  got  the  courts  to 
impose  prior  restraint — to  st<9  four  news- 
papers from  publishing  articles  on  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers.  The  court  later  lifted  the 
restraining  order. 

Moves  against  television  newsmen  have 
been  at  least  as  strong. 

CBS  President  Frank  Stanton  was  threat- 
ened with  contempt  of  Congress  because 
he  refused  to  release  unbroadcast  materials 
and  notes  used  In  making  the  devastating 
documentary,  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon," 
stimulating  a  struggle  over  whether  these 
"outtakes"  of  unbroadcast  film  can  be  de- 
manded by  investigators. 

Apprehension  among  TV  newsmen  was 
heightened  by  the  recent  govefbment  pro- 
posal that  renewal  of  local  station  licenses 
hinge  upon  the  local  manager's  handling  of 
network  news,  which  he  does  not  initiate. 

These  moves  have  been  accompanied  by 
vigorous  attacks  from  Vice  President  Agnew 
on  the  fairness  of  the  press. 

And  President  Nixon,  in  a  letter  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
termed  a  "privilege"  the  protection  of 
"shield"  laws  for  newsmen  serving  the  pub- 
He's  right  to  know. 

"The  merits  of  enacting  such  laws  must 
be  carefully  weighed  against  the  dangers 
Inherent  In  the  administration  and  exercise 
of  such  privilege,"  the  President  wrote. 

Taking  note  of  these  moves  and  threats 
against  the  press,  the  IntemaUonal  Press  In- 
stitute of  Geneva  in  its  Jan.  l>i«port  warned 
that  the  Nixon  AdmlnlitratloV  1*  bent  on 
"chipping  away  »t  press  freedoM  through  the 
courts  and  by  the  threat  of  coiprt  action.' 
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THE  NEED  FOR  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  February  5.  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Martin  M.  Ostrow,  president  of  the  Air 
Force  Association,  recently  gave  a  speech 
which  should  be  of  considerable  interest 
to  my  colleagues  as  the  new  Congress  be- 
gins its  work.  The  speech  was  delivered 
in  Dayton,  Ohio,  at  the  Wright  Memorial 
Chapter  of  the  association,  and  con- 
cerned the  philosophy  of  the  "anti-tech- 
nologists" and  its  effect  on  our  society 
as  a  whole  and  our  defense  posture  in 
particular. 

In  considering  such  issues  as  new 
weapons  systems  and  our  efforts  against 
pollution,  technology  cannot  be  aban- 
doned. Mr.  Ostrow,  ably  points  this  out. 

The  speech  follows : 

Sfbch  or  Martin  M.  Ostrow 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  this  evening,  in 
the  hometown  of  the  Wright  Brothers — ^the 
cradle  of  the  United  States  Air  Force.  WBen 
I  say  this,  I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  fact 
that  this  base — Wright-Patterson — Is  the 
spiritual  home  of  the  B-1,  the  F-16,  A-X, 
SRAM,  SCAD,  the  fabulous  RPV's,  and  an  ar- 
ray of  other  systems  fundamental  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Air  Force.  With  so  many  Air  Force 
laboratories  located  here  at  thU  base, 
Wright-Patterson  is  also  one  of  the  strongest 
bastloos  of  our  country's  entire  technological 
effort. 

And  technology  Is  the  subject  I  would  like 
to  talk  about  tonight. 

The  importance  of  technology  to  the  Air 
Force  has  been  obvious  ever  since  the  Inven- 
tion of  the  airplane  right  here  in  Dayton. 
The  Interdependence  between  technology 
and  alrpower  has  never  been  broken — some- 
times with  technology  leading  concepts  and 
doctrine  and,  at  other  times,  with  the  reser- 
voir of  technological  options  permitting  doc- 
trine to  set  the  pace. 

There  is  one  general  truism  applicable  to 
the  togethemeas  between  the  Air  Force  and 
technoloy  .  .  .  namely,  that  the  depth  and 
nature  of  the  technological  reservoir  avail- 
able at  any  one  time  is  largely  determined 
by  the  quantity  and  qiuUity  of  the  scientific 
research  and  development  efforts  launched 
over  the  preceding  fifteen  years.  And,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  as  you  above  all  people  know, 
this  is  where  our  trouble  starts. 

The  national  level  of  effort  in  the  field  cf 
defense-oriented  science  and  technology  is 
falling  more  and  more  behind  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Even  more  ominous,  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological base,  the  seminal  foundation  of 
not  only  our  national  security  but  our  eco- 
nomic health,  is  being  eroded  and  enfeebled. 

What  Is  the  underlying  problem?  In  a 
word — public  support. 

Primarily  as  the  result  of  public  failure 
to  understand  and  gauge  the  role  of  science 
and  technology,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
throes  of  an  anti-technology  backlash. 

Someone  said  recently  that  what  we  need 
in  the  field  of  science  and  technology  Is 
another  Columbus.  Here  was  a  man  who 
sold  a  program  and  did  not  know  where  he 
was  gomg.  When  he  got  there,  he  dtd  not 
know  where  he  was.  When  he  returned,  be 
could  not  teU  anyone  where  he  had  been. 
And  best  of  all,  he  borrowed  the  money  to 
get  there  In  the  first  place. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we're  beyond  sim- 
plistic answers  to  the  problem  of  how  to 
move  technology  forward  in  both  military 
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and  clvUian  sectors.  It  Is  no  longer  possible 
to  operate  in  a  public  vacuum  and  expect 
broad  supp<»t  for  this  effort. 

E^>eciaUy  so.  with  large  portions  of  our 
leadership  not  having  the  foggiest  notion  of 
why  science  and  technology  are  crucial  and 
beneficial. 

The  Air  Force  Association  has  long  recog- 
nized this  problem,  and,  through  Its  affiliate, 
the  Aerospace  Education  Foundation,  has  for 
years  pursued  a  program  called  "scientific 
literacy".  Let  me  tell  you  about  scientific 
literacy.  First,  why  It  is  important. 

The  center  of  the  power  system  In  our 
mechanistic  dehumanized  world  Is  "the  latest 
IBM  computer  zealously  programmed  by  Dr. 
Strangelove  and  his  associates." 

This  Is  the  view  of  Lewis  Mumford,  the 
noted  cultural  historian  and  viranologlst  who 
at  the  age  of  75  acts  as  the  ideological  quar- 
terback of  the  revolt  against  science  and 
technology. 

Science  and  technole>gy  represent,  to  Mum- 
ford,  a  "mega-machine"  which  dooms  West- 
em  civilization.  He  would  replace  science,  as 
we  know  it  today,  with  a  vague  new  human 
science  modeled  on  living  organisms.  But  the 
new  science  can't  take  over,  he  argues,  until 
the  current  "mega-technical  wasteland"  is 
destroyed.  And  the  first  step,  in  his  view,  is 
to  put  a  halt  to  "progress" — until  we  know 
where  technology  Is  taking  us. 

Mumford's  computer-centered  power  sys- 
tem, programmed  by  Dr.  Strangelove.  leads 
directly  to  the  United  States  Air  Force — 
which  stimulated  the  development  of  com- 
puters and  which  today  is  the  world's  great- 
est single  user  of  them,  Mumford  also  alms 
straight  for  the  aerospace  industry  and  this 
adds  up,  of  course,  to  the  military-Industrial 
complex  as  the  vlll&in  of  this  scenario. 

Mumford's  indictment  of  science  and  tech- 
nology— Indeed,  of  progress  Itself — is  sup- 
ported by  an  International  group  of  scien- 
tists which  believes  that  unrestrained  In- 
creases in  population,  industrialization,  pol- 
lution and  resource  consumption  have  put 
mankind  on  the  road  to  catastrophe.  They 
find  their  "bible"  in  "The  Limits  of  Growth," 
a  book  prepared  by  a  team  of  young  scien- 
tists at  M.I.T.  It  sounds  the  alarm  of  an  en- 
vironmental crisis,  caused  to  great  degree  by 
the  abuse  of  natural  resoiu'ces  and  by  mis- 
guided technology. 

The  environmentalists,  unlike  Lewis 
Mumford,  have  not  been  willing  to  launch 
an  all-emt  attack  on  technoleigy.  Yet,  the 
massive  movement  to  control  energy  and  re- 
sources Is  now  the  top  motivator  of  the  antl- 
technology  movement. 

Environmental  control  has  become  a  uni- 
versal issue  which  exerts  enormous  political 
pressures.  As  Peter  Drucker  comments  in 
Harpers'  Magazine,  "The  environmental  cru- 
sade may  well  become  the  great  cause  of  the 
Seventies — and  not  one  moment  too  soon. 

Drucker,  a  professor  of  social  sciences  at 
Claremont  Graduate  School,  adds,  however, 
that  "the  relationship  between  t«chnology 
and  the  environment  Is  hardly  as  simple  as 
much  anti-technological  rhetoric  would  have 
us  believe." 

That  gets  to  the  crux  of  the  problem — the 
widespread  Illusion  fabricated  from  half 
truths,  that  we  must  clean  up  the  environ- 
ment by  reducing  or  even  abolishing  our  de- 
pendence on  technology.  Drucker  punctures 
that  llUision,  when  he  says  that  "environ- 
mental control  requires  technology  at  a  level 
at  least  as  high  as  the  technology  whose  mis- 
use it  Is  designed  to  correct." 

And  Drucker  adds  for  good  measure:  "The 
sewage  treatment  plants  ttiat  are  urgently 
needed  all  over  the  world  will  be  designed, 
built  and  kept  running — ^not  by  pxirlty  of 
heart,  ballads,  or  Earth  Days,  but  by  short- 
haired  engineers  working  in  very  large  orga- 
nizations." 

When  the  American  supersonic  transport 
program    was    voted    down    by    the    United 
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States  Senate  In  1970,  the  action  climaxed 
the  first  massive  mobilization  of  environ- 
mentalists and  the  first  demonstration  of 
public  support  for  leashing  technology.  1: 
strengthened  the  band  of  those  who  wouUl 
use  the  environmental  cause  to  slow  down 
scientific  and  technological  progress. 

The  Air  Force  was  both  provident  and 
perceptive  when  it  undertook  a  program  to 
reduce  the  noise  and  emission  pollution  cf 
military  engines  and.  at  the  same  time,  looked 
for  ways  to  accomplish  this  with  only  mini- 
mum degradation  in  combat  performance. 
AU  future  military  aircraft  may  well  have  to 
pay  some  price  in  the  Interest  of  good  com- 
munity relations  and  in  order  to  blunt  eco- 
logical crlticlam.  Having  to  allow  for  envi- 
ronmental considerations  In  the  design  of 
weapon  s3rBtenv8  may  be  incongruous  but  It 
is  an  omen  of  things  to  come. 

But  more  than  any  other  single  factor  It  is 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  that  has  soured  a 
large  number  of  Americans  on  technology. 
In  a  very  perceptive  article.  Fortune  Maga- 
zine recently  commented  that  the  Vletnant 
War  "represents  to  more  and  more  people 
the  biggest  mis-use  of  technology  In  recent 
history  " 

The  Magazine  points  out  that  the  anti- 
military  issue  and  the  environmental  issue 
have,  together,  "whipped  up  a  wht^ly  new 
conservationist  attack  on  science."  "At  Its 
emotional  extreme."  Fe>rtune  says,  "it  reduces 
itself  to  the  pre>po6itlon  that  America  needs 
less  growth,  less  knowledge,  less  skill,  le&s 
progress." 

The  anti-technology  movement  and  the 
anti-war  movement  are  tightly  interwoven, 
one  feeding  the  other.  While  scientists  and 
engineers  are  the  obvious  villains  in  this 
drama,  and  Industry  tokes  its  share  of  the 
blows,  the  United  SUtes  Air  Force  becomes 
the  epitome  ot  pollution  in  the  brrjad  sense 
of  the  term. 

The  "bible"  for  this  view  is  the  comprehen- 
sive report  of  the  Air  War  Study  Group  of 
Cornell  University,  now  published  as  a  book 
titled  "The  Air  War  In  Indochina."  It  is  h 
sharp  condemnation  of  the  technological 
approach  to  counterlnsurgency,  as  Imple- 
mented by  the  Air  Force.  It  argues  that  since 
the  goal  of  the  struggle  Is  political  rather 
than  military.  Air  Force  action  Is  further 
depersonalizing  an  essentially  human  strxie- 
gle.  While  it  does  not  question  the  compe- 
tence or  courage  of  Air  Force  participants, 
the  report  pillories  the  Air  Force  as  the  prime 
Instrument  of  a  debased  foreign  policy. 

In  the  so-called  "electronic  battlefield"  ot 
Vietnam,  the  anti-technology  people  have  a 
plush  target.  Indicative  of  their  reaction  !■; 
a  documentan,-  film  now  making  the  round.s 
of  the  schooLs  through  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Commit  t*e.  a 
Quaker  group  in  Philadelphia.  The  film  )-; 
titled  the  Automated  Air  War"  and  has  t  > 
do  with  smart  bombs,  electronic  sensors  ann 
computerized  targeting— all  of  which  adds 
up  to  what  is  called  a  de-luiniainzed  "war 
by  remote  control."  The  aerospace  lndu.'-'.r>- 
shares  the  villain's  role  with  the  Air  Force 
In  this  clever  presentation.  Printed  materir-l 
Included  in  the  package  points  out  that  manv 
makers  at  •'de-humanized"  weapon  svstems 
also  offer  very  humanized  pro(iucts  for  house- 
hold use — and  it  loudly  suggests  a  ijoycoti 
of  these  consumer  goods. 

All  of  this  sage  advice  from  their  elders  l.s 
made  to  order  for  the  new  youth  culture — 
or  counter  culture.  U  you  v  ill. 

These  young  people,  along  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  anti-establishment  siructiire. 
substitute  a  glorified  irrationality  for  the 
scientific  method,  but  only  when  it  doesn't 
conflict  with  their  self-interests.  Their  cul- 
ture, for  example,  rests  pretty  firmly — and 
noisily — on  the  technology  that  powers  elec- 
tric guitars.  The  culture  gets  Ms  beloved 
mobility  from  such  technological  offshoots 
as  automobiles  and  motorcycles. 
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And  tbe  culture  gets  Its  new  visions  from 
tl^e  products  of  chemical  technology. 
Hypocritical  or  not,  the  negative  attitude 
many  young  people  toward,  science  and 
^cbnology  has  had  Its  effect  on  thoee  In 
lis  age  group  who  normally  would  aspire  to 
lentlflc  careers.  The  defection  of  young 
lople  from  science,  as  measured  by  enroll- 
ents  of  science  majors  In  under-graduate 
( lieges,  adds  up  to  a  real  problem.  Right 
)w  we  have  a  surplus  of  scientists,  but  15 
( ars  from  now  we  may  not  have  nearly 
lough. 

The  Air  Force,  the  aerospace  Industry,  and 
t4e  nation  cannot  afford  to  let  that  happen. 
Some  anti-technologists  try  to  parlay  the 
iti-milltary  bias  Into  a  more  basic  antl- 
Abierlcan  Issue.  They  struggle  to  make  capi- 
ta I  Ism  the  fall  guy  In  the  ecological  crisis. 
T  ley  don't  report  that  the  bathing  beaches 
fc  r  fifty  miles  around  Stockholm  are  so 
p<  lUuted  they're  unusable — not  as  a  by-prod- 
ui  t  of  Sweden's  capitalistic  technology  but 
b4  cause  of  the  raw,  untreated  sewage  from 
Communist  Leningrad  that  floats  across  the 
ni  .rrow  Baltic. 

They  don't  report  that  Moscow,  with  rela- 
ti 'ely  few  automobiles  to  blame  It  on,  has 
ai .  air  pollution  problem  equal  to  Los 
A;  igeles. 
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America's  magnificent  space  program  has 
denounced  by  the  anti-technologists  on 

■  premise  that  the  money  spent  to  put  man 
the  moon  could  have  been  better  spent  to 

prove  man's  condition  on  earth — a  neat 
liitle  argument.  But  these  same  critics  don't 
bother  to  report  that  the  federal  government 
about  60  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
social  programs  and  little  more  than  a 
pAiny  out  of  every  dollar  for  space  research. 

rhe  undocumented  accusation  can  always 
oi  trun  the  documented  rebuttal.  So  we're 
plftylng  catch-up  ball.  We  need  a  frontal 
on  the  anti-technology  movement.  Or 
an  end  run.  As  Eugene  Rablnowitch 
8t4t«8  In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scien- 
tists: 

'The  only  effective  defense  against  knowl- 
etfce  Is  more  knowledge.  It  is  popular  today 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  counteracting  the 
fe  ir  and  despair  created  by  exploding  tech- 
nc  logy  by  restoring  the  emphasis  on  the 
h\  manlties,  on  ethical  value  systems.  They 
all  me.  It  Is  said,  could  give  people  stability 
and  strengthen  their  will  to  assert  them- 
se]  ves  against  soulless  technology.  But  man 
ca  inot  return  from  the  maturity  of  knowl- 
ed  fe  to  the  Innocence  of  ignorance.  Man- 
kl  id  needs  a  new  sense  of  values,  a  new  phl- 
loi  ophy.  perhaps  even  a  new  religion,  but 
th;se  must  incorporate  and  not  exclude 
sol  entific  knowledge." 

jx  our  democratic  system,  the  overriding 
Issue  would  seem  to  be  this:  How  does  the 
avsrage  citizen  acquire  enough  scientific 
kEOwledge  to  separate  truths  from  half- 
tri  iths — enough  to  exercise  his  responslbil- 
lil's  of  citizenship?  This  is  a  massive 
pr  )blem. 


rhe  Educational  Policies  Commission  says 
well: 


A  man  Is  free  In  the  degree  to  which  he 

a  rational  grasp  of  himself  and  his  sur- 

ro|jndlng8.  The  main  restrictions  to  freedom 

prejudice   and   Ignorance.   It   Is   In   this 

I  ise  that  a  person  without  some  degree  of 

ellectual   sophistication,   though   he  may 

free  to  think,  speak  and  act  as  he  pleases, 

not  free." 

Ten  years  ago — before  the  environmental 
Is  had  surfaced,  before  the  Vietnam  War. 
ore  Lewis  Mumford  Invented  the  "mega- 
ATA's  Aerospace  Education  Foun- 
tlalion  pioneered  a  movement  for  "scientific 
t^racy. "  This  can  be  defined  as  the  mini- 
standard  of  knowledge  and  values  re- 
qi^ed  for  an  Individual  to  enjoy  the  rights 
anl  fulfill  the  obligations  of  citizenship  in 
midst  of  technological  revolution. 


cri 
be 

michlne" 
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In  testimony  before  a  Senate  Committee 
back  in  1965,  the  Foundation  stated: 

"In  the  years  ahead,  as  technological  break- 
throughs come  within  reach — offering  great 
potential  at  great  cost — the  nation  must  have 
a  pattern  for  exploitation  that  is  politically 
acceptable.  Such  a  pattern  can  succeed,  In 
the  long  run,  only  through  the  will  of  the 
people  and  the  cornerstone  of  this  pattern 
is  knowledges-education. 

And  scientific  literary.  I  might  add,  is  the 
cornerstone  of  the  far-reaching  education 
program  of  the  Air  Force  Association.  Yet, 
with  all  that  we  have  done  and  are  doing 
in  this  area,  we  have  merely  scratched  the 
surface. 

Today  the  need  that  we  first  defined  a 
decade  ago,  is  greater  and  more  urgent  than 
ever.  One  of  the  most  crucial  tasks  of  the 
Air  Force  Association  this  year  is  to  work 
for  scientific  literacy  wherever  and  whenever 
possible.  The  reason  is  at  once  simple  and 
compelling:  We  cannot — under  any  circum- 
stances— surrender  in  this  senseless  war  on 
science  and  technology.  At  stake  Is  nothing 
less  than  our  commitment  to  knowledge — 
and  the  basis  of  national  defense — in  the 
years  to  come. 

Thank  you. 


A  BETTER  DAY  FOR  L.  B.  J. 


HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

OF  mssouRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  thought- 
ful evaluation  of  the  Johnson  Presidency 
was  publLshed  by  the  Economist  on  Jan- 
uary 27.  It  follows: 

A  Better  Day  for  L.  B.  J. 
(If  Lyndon  Johnson  could  have  lived  24  hours 

longer  he  would  have  known  that  he  was 

on  the   way  to  getting  his  true  value  In 

history) 

It  was  Lyndon  Johnson's  last  piece  of  bad 
luck  that  he  died  before  the  revival  of  his 
reputation  was  complete,  and  a  single  day 
before  the  event  that  could  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  complete  It.  Harry  Truman 
had  20  years  after  he  left  the  White  House 
until  his  death  In  December  for  the  histori- 
ans to  start  to  get  a  clear  view  of  his  presi- 
dency. Even  Dwlght  Elsenhower  had  eight 
years.  But  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  died  on 
Tuesday,  would  stlU  have  been  In  the  White 
House  until  last  weekend  but  for  the  war 
whose  end  President  Nixon  announced  on 
Wednesday  night.  Pour  years,  years  in  which 
the  war  was  still  dividing  America,  were  not 
long  enough  for  his  contemporaries  to  reach 
a  dispassionate  reckoning  of  this  remarkable 
man.  Lyndon  Johnson  would  have  liked  to 
know  that  the  war  was  over  at  last,  on  terms 
he  would  have  been  glad  to  settle  for.  He 
would  have  liked  even  better  to  have  lived 
to  hear  people  eating  even  more  of  the  savage 
things  they  said  about  him  four  or  five  years 
ago. 

As  It  Is.  what  has  been  written  about  him 
this  week  has  been  far  more  generous  than 
would  have  been  conceivable  In  1968.  Forgot- 
ten Is  the  entirely  i>ersonai  dislike  of  his 
style  and  his  manners  that  coloured  so  much 
of  the  opposition  to  his  policies.  Johnson  was 
a  child  of  his  background,  the  old  south  and 
the  old  west:  he  was  ruthless  in  the  pursuit 
of  what  he  thought  to  be  right,  he  could  be 
as  brutal  with  other  men's  feelings  as  he  was 
sensitive  about  his  own.  he  never  had  much 
time  for  i>eople  who  tried  to  stand  on  the 
middle  ground  between  right  and  wrong.  And 
there  was  something  even  more  damaging  for 
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his  effectiveness  while  he  was  in  the  pres- 
idency. He  was  a  man  from  an  America  that 
was  ceasing  to  exist,  trying  to  cajole  and 
exhort  and  Jolly  along.  In  his  own  way,  the 
new  America  that  was  growing  up  in  the 
university-educated  suburbs.  He  was  a  non- 
Intellectual,  non-middle-class  survival  of  the 
frontier  spirit  In  an  Increasingly  middle-class 
half-lntellectuallsed  United  States.  There 
was  not  much  communication  between  them. 
The  things  he  said  In  public  were  rarely 
memorable;  the  memorable  things  he  said 
pungently  In  private  were  too  often  unprint- 
able. He  was.  for  the  politics  of  his  time, 
and  In  the  Jargon  he  loathed,  a  disadvan- 
taged man.  But  the  personal  disadvantages 
he  carried  with  him  have  fallen  Into  propor- 
tion even  in  these  four  yecu^.  It  is  no  longer 
held  against  him  that  he  was  the  sort  of 
person  he  was. 

Forgotten,  too.  Is  the  accusation  that  he 
was  responsible  for  the  whole  three-layered 
time  of  troubles  that  came  upion  America  in 
the  1960s — the  convergence  of  three  separate 
crises  that  fed  upon  one  another,  but  would 
each  have  happened  even  if  the  others  had 
not. 

It  was  Johnson  who  ordered  the  American 
army  to  take  over  the  fighting  in  Vietnam 
in  1965.  But  he  was  not  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  the  early  19608  found  America's 
blacks  sufficiently  aroused  in  their  expecta- 
tions of  equality,  and  sufficiently  self-con- 
fident at  last,  to  turn  to  violence  to  make 
sure  they  got  what  they  wanted.  He  was  not 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  In  the  later 
1960s  the  long  erosion  of  the  Christian  basis 
of  morality,  and  the  long  dying  of  certainty  in 
the  two  great  poUtical  Ideas  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  liberalism  and  marxism,  brought 
about  an  explosion  of  desire  for  new  cer- 
tainties among  the  middle-class  young  all 
over  the  western  world.  The  blacks  and  the 
young  made  Vietnam  one  of  their  Issues,  to 
be  sure,  and  they  carried  some  of  the  non- 
young,  non-black  with  them,  eepecially  liber- 
al America;  but  these  were  three  separate 
movements  of  history,  and  It  was  Just  John- 
son's bad  luck  to  be  there  when  they  came 
together.  It  is  not  easy,  or  pleasant,  to  re- 
member how  fashionable  it  once  was  to  blame 
him  for  everything:  even,  among  some  peo- 
ple, to  hint  that  the  assassination  of  John 
Kennedy  was  not  what  the  facts  said  it  was. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  hysteria  In  American 
politics  throughout  the  1960s,  which  came  to 
the  surface  on  that  day  in  DaUas,  and  the 
Johnson  presidency  took  the  brunt  of  it. 

THE   FEAT,   AND    THE   DOTTBT 

The  United  States  has  grown  calmer  since 
then,  and  the  removal  of  what  is  irrelevant 
in  the  charges  against  Johnson  has  let  the 
magnitude  of  his  social  reforms  stand  out 
unobscured.  His  legislative  programmes  of 
1964  and  1965 — the  anti-poverty  programme 
and  civil  rights  act  in  the  first  year,  and  the 
measures  the  next  year  to  get  fuller  voting 
rights  for  blacks,  and  to  bring  federal  money 
to  the  help  of  poor  schools  and  the  aged 
sick — remain  a  monument  to  the  ideas  that 
dominated  a  third  of  a  century  of  American 
politics.  They  were  the  last  great  act,  and  the 
Justification,  of  the  Democratic  coalition  that 
Roosevelt  created  in  1932.  TTie  curious  thing 
is  that  the  growing  recognition  of  what  John- 
son achieved  In  getting  those  laws  through 
Congress  is  now  matched  by  a  growing  doubt 
about  their  effectiveness.  It  no  longer  seems 
as  evident  as  It  did  to  the  Rooeeveltians  that 
these  problems  should,  and  will,  yield  to  the 
application  of  federal  willpower  and  federal 
money;  the  causes  of  inequality  and  discrimi- 
nation may  lie  deeper  than  governments  can 
reach.  The  politics  of  communal  compassion, 
for  the  moment  at  any  rate,  have  given 
ground  to  the  politice  of  Individual  respon- 
sibUity.  But  that  change  in  the  intellectual 
climate  is  not  peculiar  to  America,  and  it 
takes  nothing  away  from  Johnson's  achieve- 
ment. 
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There  remains  the  argument  of  the  "fatal 
flaw,"  the  decision  about  Vietnam  that  "de- 
stroyed" him,  as  this  week's  headlines  have 
put  "it.  Of  course,  Johnson  knew  that  he  had 
made  serious  mistakes  over  Vietnam.  He 
underestimated  the  communists'  resistance, 
and  therefore  the  length  of  the  war  and  the 
damage  It  would  do  to  American  morale;  he 
authorized  his  army  to  use  unnecessarily 
and,  as  It  turned  out,  ineffectually  brutal 
tactics  in  trying  to  find  and  beat  its  enemy. 
But  he  also  saw  the  terrible  weakness  in  the 
argument  of  the  neo-lsolatlonlsts — that  the 
United  States  had  no  business  to  be  even 
trying  to  fight  such  a  war,  because  it  ought 
to  be  concentrating  on  removing  the  flaws 
in  Its  own  society.  The  problems  of  poverty 
and  oppression  were  far  greater  outside 
America,  he  would  have  replied;  and  the 
richest  country  In  the  world,  the  ultimate 
guarantor  of  the  liberal  idea,  could  not  escape 
the  responsibilities  such  a  world  Imposed  on 
it. 

THE    GREAT    IF 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States  has 
succeeded  in  doing  what  It  wanted  to  do 
when  Johnson  dispatched  that  army  In  1965, 
and  whether  It  was  worth  doing  at  the  cost 
it  has  turned  out  to  Involve,  are  still  ques- 
tions without  clear  answers.  The  previous 
article  suggests  that  the  terms  Mr.  Nixon 
has  now  achieved,  on  the  basis  of  Lyndon 
Johnson's  refusal  to  accept  Hanoi's  original 
terms,  could  make  history's  eventual  answer 
very  different  from  the  glib  assumption  im- 
plied m  so  many  of  this  week's  headlines. 

At  least  Johnson  knew  that  the  decision 
he  took  in  1965  came  straight  out  of  the 
body  of  liberal  Ideas  that  shaped  his  political 
life,  in  what  he  did  both  within  America  and 
toward  the  world.  He  knew  before  he  died 
that  if  he  had  not  acted  in  1965  the  verdict 
of  events  would  already  have  gone  the  other 
way.  There  would  be  a  communist-controlled 
government  in  South  Vietnam,  Imposed 
without  any  test  of  its  subjects'  wishes;  there 
would  be  the  same  sort  of  government  in 
Laos,  and  a  client  state  In  Cambodia;  China 
would  probably  not  now  have  swung  over  to 
the  relative  moderation  of  Chou  En-lal;  and 
the  rulers  of  countries  south.  CASt  and  west 
of  Hanoi  and  Peking  would  be  accommodat- 
ing themselves  to  the  demonstration  of  suc- 
cess fiowing  outward  from  those  capitals. 
That  is  what  the  domino  theory  means.  It  Is 
because  of  Lyndon  Johnson  that  that  has 
not  happened  by  now.  Harry  Truman  brought 
America  out  of  the  Innocence  of  its  power 
into  the  time  of  its  maturity,  when  deci- 
sion were  harder.  And  then  Lyndon  John- 
son had  to  take  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
decisions  that  confronted  America  In  its 
maturity.  His  Irreverent  ghost  will  be  con- 
tent to  see  what  history  says  about  it. 


BAN  THE  BOOM 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit flights  by  civil  aircraft  at  super- 
sonic speeds  within  the  navigable  air- 
space of  the  United  States. 

We  know  what  a  sonic  boom  is.  We 
know  what  a  sonic  boom  does  to  our 
health  and  our  homes.  We  know  that 
Americans  living  in  airplane  flight  paths 
or  close  to  airports  do  not  want  the  SST. 
Environmentalists  abhor  it.  The  92d 
Congi-ess  decisively  voted  it  down.  Now 
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it  appears  even  the  aviation  industry  has 
recognized  it  for  what  it  is,  an  over- 
priced, underproducing  flying  white 
elephant. 

Last  week  Pan  Am,  TWA,  and  Luft- 
hansa decided  not  to  exercise  their  op- 
tions to  purchase  the  multibillion-doUar 
flying  fiasco.  Citing  significantly  shorter 
range,  less  payload  capacity,  higher  oper- 
ating costs  per  seat-mile,  and  noisier  en- 
gines that  the  jumbo  jets,  tliese  three 
airlines  led  the  way  for  other  American 
and  foreign  airlines  to  reject  the  SST. 
Only  the  English  and  Fi-ench  national 
airUnes  have  firm  commitments  to  pur- 
chase the  Concorde;  they  have  little 
choice  in  the  matter. 

The  Nixon  administration  in  its  latest 
budget,  seeks  to  revive  the  SST  by  ask- 
ing for  $44  million  in  various  depart- 
ments for  supersonic  transport  research. 
This  includes  $28  million  to  NASA  for 
propulsion  and  airframe  technology,  $6 
million  for  DOT  to  study  climatic  impact, 
and  $10  million  to  FAA  for  "civil  super- 
sonic aircraft  development."  This  does 
not  include  another  $4.5  million  for  FAA 
to  terminate  old  SST  contracts. 

The  92d  Congress  voted  decisively  to 
cut  off  all  f imding  for  an  American  SST 
on  the  groimds  that  it  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive and  would  be  a  threat  to  the 
environment.  New  funding  of  the  SST, 
whether  it  be  openly  requested  or  dis- 
guised in  the  budget,  would  be  no  more 
than  throwing  good  money  after  bad.  We 
have  decided  before  and,  if  necessary,  will 
do  so  again,  to  discontinue  funding  for 
SST  programs. 

Now  we  must  go  one  step  fui-ther  and 
forbid  the  use  of  any  civil  supersonic 
aircraft  over  any  part  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  why  I  am  introducing  to- 
day my  bill  to  prohibit  sonic  booms  by 
civil  aircraft  in  the  navigable  airspace  of 
the  United  States. 

An  FAA  proposal  to  limit  the  flight  of 
supersonic  transports — notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  No.  70-16 — was  issued 
on  April  10.  1970.  That  was  almost  3 
yeare  ago.  We  are  still  waiting.  We  can- 
not rely  on  the  FAA  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic from  the  furious  assaults  of  aircraft 
noise  pollution.  Unfortunately,  that 
agency's  role  in  noise  pollution  has  not 
been  one  of  regulator  but  one  of  collabo- 
rator. 

The  proposed  FAA  rule  is  riddled  with 
loopholes.  The  FAA  says  it  would  not 
permit  supersonic  flights  by  civil  air- 
craft over  the  United  States  if  the  sonic 
boom  reaches  the  ground.  But.  excep- 
tions are  made  for  "research  and  devel- 
opment flights."  Since  tlie  FAA  would 
be  the  patron  agency  for  ci\'il  supersonic 
transport  development  one  can  hardly 
doubt  that  exceptions  will  be  made  and 
it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  FAA  will 
view  the  early  years  of  SST  flight  as 
"research  and  development."  thus  ap- 
proving wide-spread  use  of  sonic  boom- 
producing  flights. 

The  FAA  proposal  represents  a  signifi- 
cant erosion  of  the  Government's  origi- 
nal promise  to  prohibit  civilian  super- 
sonic flights  over  the  United  States. 

The  FAA  believes  that  sonic  boom  pro- 
hibition should  be  done  by  the  FFA  and 
not  the  Congress.  Why?  Regulations  are 
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more  flexible  and  more  subject  to  change 
than  are  acts  of  Congress. 

The  United  States  may  be  out  of  the 
business  of  active  production  of  the  SST 
at  this  time,  but  the  airplane  builders, 
the  current  administration  and  especi- 
ally the  FAA  hope  we  will  be  back  in 
before  too  long. 

Meanwhile.  Concorde  was  designed 
and  built  to  fly  the  lucrative  New  York- 
London  Paris  run.  Both  sponsor  govern- 
ments have  invested  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  project  and  have  relied  heavily  on  it 
as  a  source  of  national  pride.  They  were 
hopeful  of  economic  success  although 
that  prospect  has  long  since  vani.shed. 
However,  you  can  be  sure  that  both  gov- 
ernments will  be  willing  to  put  great 
pressures  on  the  U.S.  Government,  botli 
directly  and  through  their  friends  in  the 
aviation  industry,  to  relax  barriers 
threatening  the  Concorde.  If  the  FAA 
ever  promulgates  its  proposed  regulation 
I  firmly  believe  the  economic  and  po- 
litical influence  of  France  and  England 
plus  the  U.S.  aviation  industry  will 
quickly  punch  that  already  weak  regula- 
tion wide  open. 

Will  the  FAA.  in  the  interest  of  pro- 
moting aviation,  grant  the  airlines  per- 
mission, under  its  proposed  regulation, 
to  use  the  planes  on  routes  over  lar?e 
areas  of  the  United  States?  Will  the 
Government  and  industry  launch  a  pub- 
lic relations  campaign  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  the  boom  is  a  nice  thing 
to  have  around — "a  20th  Centuiy  sound  " 
or.  as  Boeing  calls  it.  'a  symbol  of  pros- 
perity and  progress '  for  the  Nation? 

Will  the  ban  on  the  boom  be  lifted  to 
meet  a  stirred-up  demand  by  a  relatively 
privileged,  afBuent,  smnll  number  of 
travelers  who  want  the  flights  becau.se 
of  the  speed  and  convenience  advan- 
tages? 

The  Congress  must  act  decisively  to 
prohibit  supeisonic  flights  over  this 
country. 

Without  such  action,  tliere  could  be 
some  day  a  sufficient  erosion  of  the  pro- 
posed FAA  regulation  which  would  per- 
mit the  suiiersonic  planes  to  work  attrac- 
tive domestic  routes  such  as  New  York 
to  Los  Angeles. 

Conservationists  say  an  SST  on  ."juch 
a  flight  would  trail  a  tliunderous  boom 
along  a  path  50  miles  wide  and  disturb 
the  peace  of  20  million  Americans.  One 
noise  expert  contends  it  could  cau.^^e 
heart  attacks  and  hearing  impainiieiits 
for  many  of  those  20  million. 

The  Congre.>;s  and  the  people  ha\e 
spoken.  The  development  of  an  American 
SST  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  It  would  be 
an  ecologic  and  economic  travesty.  We 
sliould  not  retreat  from  this  position.  We 
must  foi-bid  the  use  of  these  planes  in 
and  above  the  United  States. 

Because  the  sonic  boom  is  unaccept- 
able, the  Congress  should  not  give  the 
FAA  such  broad  authority  to  regulate 
and  possibly  permit  this  threat  to  the 
public  health  and  welfare.  The  Congress 
should — must — leave  no  doubt  about  the 
abhorrence  for  the  sonic  boom. 

There  must  be  an  absolute  ban  on 
sonic  booms  by  civilian  aircraft  over  the 
United  States. 
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THANK  GOD  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  5,  lS7i 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
dommend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
1  ;agues  a  recent  editorial  by  Mr.  David 
lawrence  In  the  February  5,  1973,  issue 
cf  the  U.S.  News  k  World  Report.  Mr. 
lawrence  cities  the  reasons  for  the 
I  .S.  tnvolvement  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  I  think  that  he  presents  them  In 
■V  Bry  concise  and  accurate  terms.  For  the 
liformation  of  my  colleagues  and  with 
I  ermlssion  of  the  magazine,  I  insert  the 
ejdltorial  Into  the  Record. 

IProm  the  U.S.  World  ft  News  Report. 

Feb.  6,  1973] 

Thank  Gob  ro«  the  Vrrms  States! 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Ten  years  of  war  In  Indo-Cbina  could  be 
f  I  lUowed  by  a  lasting  peace  in  Southeast 
A  sia,  which  could  also  help  to  promote  the 
p  ;ace  or  Europe  and  other  continents.  Bnt 
c  in  we  be  sure? 

South  Vietnam  has  struggled  since  1954  to 
e  AabUah  Its  Independence.  North  Vietnam 
5  arted  a  war  to  prerent  It.  The  Communists 
o :  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  provided  mlli- 
ti  LTy  supplies  and  weapons  to  the  North  Viet- 
n  pimese. 

To  whom  could  the  people  of  South  Vlet- 
T\\m  turn  for  aid?  The  United  States,  as  a 
p  uty  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty,  recog- 
n  Ised  its  obligation  when  a  request  for  as- 
E  Btanc*  waa  made  by  the  Saigon  Govem- 
n  ent.  Acting  under  the  pledge  of  the  treaty. 
A  merica  began  to  give  military  advice  and 
61  nd  troops  to  contest  aggression. 

Where    else    could    South    Vietnam    have 
1(  oked  for  the  support  ti,  so  desperately  need- 
i 


ed?  The  United  States  responded  because  of 
the  principle  at  stake.  Acquisition  of  other 
nations'  territory  by  force  of  arms  could  lead, 
If  unebecked,  to  similar  acts  of  aggression  In 
other  parts  of  Asia  as  well  as  In  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

The  United  States  Oovemment  was  con- 
BclouB  of  Its  rcflponsibUltles  and  unhesitat- 
ingly endeavored  to  demonstrate  respect  for 
the  commitments  made  In  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty,  which  had  been  duly  ratified  by  the 
Senate  In  1955. 

Now  that  the  peace  agreement  has  been 
made  to  end  the  Vietnam  war,  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  reconstruction  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  war-torn  lands  of  Indo-Chlna. 
Already  some  countries  which  were  not  par- 
ticipants in  the  war  have  begun  to  ofier 
funds  for  the  rebuilding.  FLnancial  aid  will 
be  given  so  that  a  better  life  will  come  to 
those  who  have  suffered  from  the  tragedy 
of  war.  T^ns  of  thousands  of  civilians  have 
been  killed  and  millions  more  have  been 
wounded  or  left  homeless  in  the  savage  fight- 
ing which  has  swept  the  whole  area. 

The  generoeity  of  peoples  throughout  the 
world  will  be  extended  to  both  N(»th  and 
South  Vietnam.  The  chance  to  make  the 
word  "peace"  meaningful,  however,  will  rest 
with  the  governments  which  signed  the  doc- 
uments, pledging  themselves  to  carry  out  a 
cease-fire,  to  return  the  prisoners  of  war  and 
to  resolve  differences  without  military 
coercion. 

If  the  United  States  bad  declined  to  fulfiU 
the  provisions  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty, 
what  would  have  been  the  con.sequences?  Is 
there  any  doubt  that  the  countries  of  Indo- 
Chlna  would  no  longer  be  free  but  would 
be  part  of  the  system  ruled  by  the  Com- 
munists? Is  there  any  doubt,  also,  that  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  would  have  been  con- 
fronted by  aggression  or  Internal  revolutions? 

Communist  imperialism  or  dictatorial  rule 
Is  not  confined  to  Europe  or  the  Asian  con- 
tinent. Just  90  miles  away  from  the  United 
States,  we  have  seen  Cuba  become  an  ally 
of  the  Communists.  The  Soviet  Union  in  19<J2 


even  set  up  mlssUe  bases  In  Cuba.  This  is  an 
example  of  how  limitless  are  the  efforts  to 
expand  Communist  domination.  Indeed,  since 
those  days,  some  countries  tn  Ijatln  America 
have  been  victims  of  snbvenlon  by  Com- 
mtmist  agents  who  have  managed  to  stimu- 
late local  groups  to  seek  a  virtual  alliance 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

People  who  want  the  United  States  not  to 
be  involved  In  any  conflict  overseas  and  to 
confine  itself  merely  to  resisting  mllttary  at- 
tacks on  Its  own  territory  are  not  aware  that 
there  are  conspiracies  by  the  Communists  to 
produce  disorders  Inside  many  cotmtzles,  in- 
eluding  ours.  These  activities  cannot  be 
brushed  aside  as  inconsequential. 

The  United  States  today  Is  known  as  a 
champion  of  freedom  and  as  a  nation  which 
has  given  substantial  military  support  for 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam.  This  is  an 
example  of  fidelity  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  of  Peebles.  There  are  hardships 
in  becoming  a  party  to  any  war,  but  the 
critics  ignore  the  true  significance  of  what 
the  United  States  has  done  by  Its  decision 
to  protect  South  Vietnam. 

There  are  those  who  see  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  Into  the  war  to  save  South 
Vietnam  as  a  "big  mistake."  They  do  not 
realize  what  America  did  In  standing  up  to 
Its  c<»imltments  under  an  existing  treaty. 
For  history  will  record  that  the  unselfishness 
of  this  country  was  exhibited  and  continued 
not  only  to  the  day  the  war  terminated  but 
In  the  financial  assistance  given  subsequently 
to  the  peoples  on  both  sides  In  Vietnam  so 
reconstruction  could  be  begun. 

The  United  States  has  performed  its  duty 
under  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  and  also 
has  shown  Itself  to  be  the  friend  of  countries 
threatened  with  a  loss  of  their  sovereignty. 
The  world  knows  there  to  at  least  one  major 
power  willing  to  help  a  small  nation  when 
armed  aggression  menaces  Its  Independence. 

Millions  of  people  around  the  globe  who 
do  understand  what  the  Vietnam  war  means 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  will  say : 

"Thank  God  for  the  United  States!" 


SENATE— Jwe^rfai/,  February  6,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Mttcalf). 


19,  1973.  In  which  it  requests  the  con- 
cuirence  of  the  Senate. 


PHAYTR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  given  Thy 
E  (rvants  diversities  of  gifts  by  the  same 
s  >irlt,  and  hast  taught  us  by  the  Apostle 
t:  lat  without  charity  nothing  abides, 
b  ess  all  who  love  and  serve  their  fellow 
n  en  with  a  pure  heart  fervently,  re- 
nembering  the  poor,  healing  the  sick, 
omforting  the  sorrowful,  teaching  the 
i(norant.  lifting  up  the  afflicted  and  in 

1  ways  following  Him  who  came  not  to 
b;  ministered  unto  but  to  minister.  Re- 
tt ard  them  with  peace  and  joy. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  went  about 
d  :)ing  good.  Amen. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affi.xed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  42) 
to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  on 
Highway  Beautificatlon  established  un- 
der section  123  of  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1970. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas <Mr.  McClkllan)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


I 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day. February  5,  1973.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
ss ntataves  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
ri  ading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
h  id  agreed  to  the  concurrent  resolution 

i.  Con.  Res.  105;  providing  for  the  ad- 
j(  urnment  of  the  Hou.se  from  Thursday, 
February  8,  1973,  to  Monday,  February 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  airthorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  IMPOUNDING  OF  FUNDS  BY 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  has  proposed  for  fiscal 
year  1974  the  largest  expenditure  budget 
in  our  history — $268.7  billion.  This 
amount  is  more  than  double  the  $118.6 
billion  Federal  budget  of  fiscal  1964.  This 
is  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  our  Federal 
Government  by  more  than  127  percent 
during  the  past  10  years. 

The  total  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  for  fiscal  1974,  including  obli- 
gational  authority,  amounts  to  $288  bil- 
lion. Of  this  amount,  approximately  $172 
billion  or  about  60  percent  of  the  total 
will  require  current  congressional  action 
In  order  for  it  to  become  available  for  ex- 
lienditure  in  1974  and  In  subsequent 
fi-scal  years. 

Most  of  the  remaining  40  percent — 
$116  billion — of  budget  authority  re- 
quested by  the  President  requires  no  cur- 
rent action  by  the  Congress  since  it  is 
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comprised  of  permanent  appropriations 
and  trust  fund  authorizations. 

Should  Congress  in  its  13  or  more  ap- 
jnopriation  bills  appropriate  the  full 
amount  of  the  $172  billion,  our  Govern- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1974  will  incur  still 
another  deficit  of  at  least  S12.7  billion. 

Over  the  past  10  years  alone,  we  have 
run  up  Federal  deficits  totaling  $115.8 
billion.  During  this  same  period — since 
1964 — the  national  debt,  including  the 
projected  deficit  for  1974.  will  have  risen 
from  $317  billion  to  an  astronomical  S505 
billion.  The  interest  carrying  charges  on 
this  swollen  indebtedness  will  now  be 
more  than  $26  billion  annually — an 
amount  equivalent  to  10  percent  of  the 
total  Federal  expenditure. 

This  heavy  indebtedness  and  the  re- 
curring large  annual  deficits  are  clearly 
inflationary.  They  contravene  sound  fis- 
cal policy  and  greatly  impair  economic 
stability.  Their  continuance  unabated 
and  unrestrained  will  inevitably  produce 
intolerable  inflation  and  great  economic 
distress. 

The  Cjrovernmenfs  projected  revenues 
of  $256  billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
are  inadequate  to  meet  such  enormous 
obligations  as  are  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

This  overspending  practice  in  which 
we  have  so  recklessly  and  irresponsibly 
engaged  during  these  past  few  years 
must  be  stopped.  A  quick  rectification 
of  this  glaring  deficiency  in  the  operation 
of  our  Government  is  most  pressing  and 
urgent.  Prudence  dictates  that  we  im- 
mediately begin  exercising  restrsiint  in 
our  fiscal  afifairs  and  stop  authorizing 
and  appropriating  for  Federal  programs 
and  services  that  we  cannot  afford  or 
for  which  we  are  unwilling  to  pay. 

In  the  meantime,  in  an  effort  to  deal 
effectively  with  this  problem,  the  Presi- 
dent has  impounded  and  is  withholding 
the  expenditure  of  money  that  Congress 
has  appropriated  for  the  funding  of  nu- 
merous authorized  governmental  serv- 
ices and  progi'ams.  His  action  in  this 
regard  is  quite  controversial  and  is 
resented  by  many  Members  of  Congress 
who  contend  that  the  President  is  with- 
out constitutional  authority  to  impound 
money  that  Congress  has  appropriated 
and  that  such  withholding  of  appropri- 
ated funds  by  the  President  is  a  flagrant 
usurpation  of  power. 

This  presents  a  serious  conflict  and  a 
likely  confrontation  between  the  Chief 
Executive  and  Congress.  It  is  a  contro- 
versy which  I  believe  ultimately  will  have 
to  be  resolved  by  the  court. 

The  President's  action  in  impounding 
and  withholding  the  spending  of  these 
funds  has  completely  eliminated  some 
Federal  programs  and  has  greatly  re- 
duced the  operation  and  benefits  of  oth- 
ers. There  are  divergent  views  with  re- 
spect to  the  merit  and  importance  of 
the  various  programs  involved  and  the 
priority  status  that  should  be  assigned 
to  them.  Some  of  these  programs  that 
the  President  has  eliminated  or  mate- 
rially reduced  by  his  Impounding  actions 
are  very  beneficial  to  my  State,  and  the 
people  I  represent  would  prefer  to  have 
them  continued.  If,  however,  they  must 
be  discontinued,  they  believe  they  should 
be  phased  out  over  a  period  of  years 


rather  than  to  be  ended  precipitately 
and  abruptly  by  Executive  order.  So.  I 
think  the  Pi'esident  should  review  these 
programs  again  and  modify  his  impound- 
ing orders  to  permit  an  orderly  phased 
out  termination  instead  of  tiie  abrupt 
stoppage  which  he  has  imposed. 

If  we  are  to  stop  excessive  deficit 
spending,  we  all  know  that  those  pro- 
grams tliat  are  found  to  be  of  little  or  no 
merit  are  the  ones  that  should  be  dis- 
continued. I  think  we  will  all  agree  that 
otheis.  altliough  desirable  Lut  which  are 
not  vital  or  indispensable,  may  have  to 
be  curtailed  or  climina'ied  temporarily 
until  we  can  again  put  our  fii-cal  houfe 
in  order. 

Such  retrenchment  will  surely  impose 
inconvenience,  a  degree  of  sacrifice  and, 
in  some  instances,  a  measure  of  hardsliip 
on  those  who  have  heretofore  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  those  programs.  The 
elimination  and  curtailment  processes 
that  the  exigency  of  our  fiscal  situation 
requires  may  well  be  distressing  and  even 
painful,  but  the  alternative  seems  even 
much  less  attractive,  and  it  is  surely  moi  e 
perilous. 

The  President's  budget  request  for  ap- 
propriations is  both  forcible  and  persua- 
sive and  is  to  be  highly  respected.  But. 
his  request  is  neither  compulsory  nor 
compelling.  It  is  advisory  only.  It  should. 
with  most  respectful  deference  to  the 
President,  be  carefully  weighed  and  eval- 
uated. However,  in  the  final  analysis,  it 
remains  the  constitutional  responsibility 
of  Congress  to  determine  whether  any 
requested  appropriation  shall  be  made 
and  to  fix  the  amount  thereof. 

The  power  to  make  appropriation  is  re- 
posed in  Congress — and  only  in  Congress. 
It  can  either  grant  or  withhold  spending 
autliority.  And,  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  do  not 
have  the  authority — not  even  the  Piesi- 
dent  himself  has  the  authority — to  make 
expenditures  out  of  unappropriated 
funds  or  in  excess  of  the  amount  that 
Congress  has  appropriated. 

So.  the  initial,  final,  and  constitutional 
power  and  responsibility  for  controlling 
the  purse  strings  of  Government  are  un- 
equivocally and  irrefutably  reposed  in 
Congress.  It  can  neither  escape  nor  evade 
that  responsibility.  First,  it  enacts  the 
laws  that  authorize  the  spending;  and 
second,  by  the  appropriation  process,  it 
makes  funds  available  for  expenditure 
pursuant  to  those  statutory  authoriza- 
tions. 

Except  for  emergencies  and  miforesecn 
developments  that  may  produce  a  com- 
pelling necessity  for  temporary  deficit 
spending,  the  practice  and  habit  of  delib- 
erately authorizing  expenditures  and 
making  appropriations  greatly  in  excess 
of  anticipated  re^'enucs.  in  my  judgment, 
constitute  irresponsible  action  that  can- 
not be  justified.  Therefore.  Congress  ci\n 
hardly  be  absolved  from  bUime  for  the 
threatening  fiscal  crisis  that  now  con- 
fronts us  as  a  result  of  the  excessive 
spending  in  which  we  have  enpaced  and 
of  the  exorbitant  indebtedness  which  we 
have  incurred. 

To  prevent  the  threatened  grave  fiscal 
crisis  from  materializing  and  to  avoid 
the  damaging  and  Inescapable  conse- 
quences thereof,  the  Congiess  must  begin 


immediately  to  exercise  restraint  both 
in  ihe  enactment  of  new  laws  th.-,t  incu  • 
heavy  spending  obligations  and  also  in 
making  total  annual  appropriations  tlia>: 
greatly  exceed  anticipated  revem'es.  Con  • 
gress  has  the  power  and  the  duty  to  d  > 
this.  The  only  question  is.  does  it  huvo 
the  courage  ond  the  will  to  do  it. 

I  know  we  will  not  be  able  to  balanci 
the  budget  in  a  single  yeai- — in  fiscal 
1974 — but  a  balanced  budget  is  a  de- 
manding and  should  be  an  indispensable 
goal.  We  can  neither  neglect  nor  defe:" 
its  achievement  indefinitely.  The  pursuit 
of  that  objective  should  begin  now.  And, 
if  we  pur.?ue  ii  faithfully,  our  eTIorts  can 
be  rewarded  %viih  success  within  3  to  5 
years. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  and  of  tho 
Department  of  Defense  Subcommittee 
thereof.  I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  that  are  in- 
cumbent upon  me.  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  make  a  diligent  and  judicious  cfTort 
to  hold  all  appi-opriations.  and  jjarticu- 
laiiy  those  for  the  Deportment  of  De- 
Icnse,  to  the  lowest  level  that  is  consist- 
ent with  economic  capabilities,  fiscal  re- 
quirements for  the  proper  functioning  cf 
our  Government,  and  the  maintainmc  of 
a  posture  of  military  strength  that  tsr  re- 
quired for  national  security. 

The  President  has  requested  appro- 
priations totaling  $83.5  billion  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  1974. 
exclusive  of  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram. This  is  29  percent  of  his  total 
budget  of  S288  billion,  .^nd  it  represents 
48  percent  of  the  $172  billion  tliat  will  be 
considered  by  the  Congress  for  appropri- 
ation. 

ThLs  $83.5  bilhon  also  represents  an 
increase  of  approximately  $5.7  billion 
over  the  budget  authority  planted  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Of  this  $5.7  billion 
increase,  approximately  $3,633  billion  is 
for  the  following: 

First.  Increases  in  the  pay  of  civilian 
and  military  personnel  pursuant  to  re- 
centlj-  enacted  statutoi-y  provisions,  $2.2 
billion. 

Second.  Increases  in  the  cost  of  pay 
for  retired  militaiy  personnel  pursuant 
to  recent  statutory  authorization,  S433 
million. 

Third.  Increases  in  the  cost  of  good3 
and  services,  $1  billion. 

Over  these  recently  enacted  statutory 
increases,  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Congress  can  exercise  little  or 
no  control. 

Other  items  and  amounts  that  go  to 
make  up  the  $5.7  billion  over  which  the 
Congress  can,  if  it  so  determines,  make 
reductions  are: 

First.  Legislation  for  a  i-eform  of  the 
military  retii-ement  system,  $390  million. 

Second.  Legislation  for  additional  all- 
volunteer  force  pi-ograms.  S150  million. 

Third.  Increases  in  various  procure- 
ment piogiams.  $1  billion. 

Poiirih.  Inci-eases  in  various  research 
and  development  programs.  $595  million. 

Filth.  Increases  in  various  construction 
pr05iram.>.  $432  million. 

Sixth.  Increases  in  various  housing 
programs.  $183  milhon;  and  the  total 
amounts  to  $2.75  billion. 

These   particular    items,    along    with 
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Tiany  in  other  departments  and  agencies 
)f  Government,  must  be  carefully  exam- 
ned  to  determine  if  eliminations  or  re- 
iuctions  are  feasible  or  advisable. 

In  considering  the  1973  defense  budget 
ast  year,  we  were  able  to  recommend  and 

0  secure  reductions  of  more  than  $5 
Mllion  below  the  Presidents  request.  I  do 
lot  promise  that  we  can  do  as  well  with 
he  defense  budget  for  1974.  but  we  will 
)roceed  with  its  consideration  in  the 
)ope  and  expectation  that  cuts  can  be 

:  nade  in  keeping  with  our  purpose  to  do 
everything  that  is  practical  to  hold  the 
:  ine  on  spending  and  move  in  the  direc- 
'  ion  of  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  hearing  a  great 
( leal  today  about  a  ceiling  on  Federal  ex- 
]  lenditures.  Many  suggestions  are  being 
laade  regarding  a  congressional  ceiling 
1  .nd  how  such  a  ceiling  can  be  estab- 
lished.  The  budget  submitted  by  the 
]  'resident — the  total  thereof —constitutes 
the  President's  proposed  ceihng  for  the 
]  lext  fiscal  year.  His  ceiling  as  of  now  is 
!  268.7  billion.  He  can.  of  course,  increase 
tdat  ceiling  by  submitting  supplemental 
ludget  requests. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  ultimately 
!  ppropriated  by  the  Congress  for  fiscal 
]  974  will  establish  the  final  congressional 
<  eiling. 

In  the  meantime,  the  President  has 
1  evised  his  ceiling  for  fiscal  1973  by  or- 
c  ering  the  witliholding  of  expenditures 
from  appropriated  fimds  for  various 
s  srvices  and  programs.  In  some  instances, 
ttie  President  has  withheld  funds  for 
Ti  'hlch  he  requested  appropriations.  Thus, 
t  lis  action  on  his  part  constitutes  a  modi- 
f  cation — a  reduction — in  the  original 
I  udget  ceiling  that  he  established  for  fis- 
c  il  1973.  As  heretofore  noted,  this  wlth- 
i  olding  on  the  part  of  the  President  is 
c  antroversial  and  presents  a  constitu- 
t  onal  question  which  ultimately  the 
C  ourt  will  have  to  resolve. 

1  know  of  no  prescriljed  procedure — no 
T  ay — that  the  Congress  can  establish  a 
f  rm  and  binding  ceiling  on  expenditures 
V  hile  appropriation  measures  are  being 
c  )nsidered  and  before  they  are  enacted. 
I  owever.  It  can.  I  believe,  develop  pro- 
c  sdures  to  establish  a  tentative  ceiling — 
an  overall  limit  or  goal — that  it  will 
u  idertake  to  achieve  in  processing  the 
a  Impropriation  bills. 

In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  such  a  tenta- 
t  ve  ceiling,  I  shall  request  each  Appro- 
p  liations  Subcommittee  to  take  into  ac- 
c  )unt,  first,  the  total  amount  of  the  Pres- 
i(  lent's  budget  request  over  which  it  has 
.virlsdiction;  second,  the  total  amount  of 
fiscal  1973  appropriations  for  the  same 
s'rvlces  and  programs:  third,  the  an- 
tcipated  revenues  for  fiscal  1974;  and 
fi  turth,  any  other  pertinent  facts  and  in- 
fi  trmatlon  that  it  deems  appropriate. 
B  J  this  process,  each  subcommittee  can 
u  idertake  to  arrive  at  and  report  to  the 
f  1  111  Appropriations  Committee  the  lowest 
p  -actical  and  feasible  amoimt  that  it  be- 
li  rves  should  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1  ►74  for  those  programs  and  services 
tl  lat  are  under  its  jurisdiction.  The  total 
0  such  amounts  reported  by  all  subcom- 
n  Ittees  will  give  at  least  some  indication 
a  what  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
nittee  considers  to  be  an  appropriate 
o  dling  (HI  Federal  expenditures  for  fiscal 
l!i74. 


It  is  true  that  this  ceiling  would  not 
be  binding,  but  it  would  serve  as  a  strong 
recommendation  and.  I  believe,  give 
valuable  guidance  to  the  Senate  in  the 
discharge  of  its  appropriation  respon- 
sibilities. Such  a  recommended  ceiling, 
or  any  other  desirable  limitation  can 
only  be  achieved  and  made  effective  by 
the  exercise  of  discipline  and  restraint 
on  the  part  of  Members  of  Congre.ss.  The 
Congress  does  have  the  power  and  the 
duty  to  control  the  punse  strings  of  our 
Government.  The  question  i.s:  Does  it 
have  the  collective  will,  courat'e.  and  for- 
titude to  do  it? 

Mr.  President.  I  u  ant  to  cooperate  with 
and  support  Pre.'^ident  Nixcn  in  his  ef- 
forts to  reduce  exce.ssive  annual  ex- 
penditures and  deficits.  Obviously,  the 
alternatives  are  higher  taxes,  greater  in- 
flationary pressures,  higher  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  a  perilou.s — intolerable — level  of 
national  indebtedne.ss.  These  unhappy 
alternatives  now  challenge  the  Congress. 
This  challenge  will  test  the  qualities  of 
the  Congress — its  will  and  ability  to 
measure  up  to  its  responsibilities.  In  this 
critical  period  in  our  history.  I  truly  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress,  the  American 
people,  and  our  Government  are  now  be- 
ing "weighed  in  the  balance."  I  hope  we 
will  not  be  "found  wanting." 


ORDER    OF    BUSI>fESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vest  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  I  may  not  use  it  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


TERMINATION    AND    CUTBACK    OP 
CERTAIN    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  testified  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  re- 
garding the  Nixon  administration  s  pe- 
remptoi-y  terminations  and  cutbacks  of 
Important  agricultural,  evironmental 
and  rural  development  programs.  This 
testimony  was  on  behalf  of  the  Midwest 
Democratic  Conference  of  Senators  of 
which  I  am  chairman.  The  intent  of  the 
statement  was  to  reflect  the  broad  views 
of  the  15  Senators  from  nine  States  who 
comprise  this  Farm  Belt  Democratic 
caucus. 

We  midwestern  Senators  are  as  deep- 
ly concerned  about  the  need  to  control 
inflation  and  restrain  Government 
spending  as  any  responsible  citizen  or 
public  ofQcial  could  be.  However,  the 
wholesale  dismantling  of  proven  pro- 
grams that  have  paid  their  way  by 
strengthening  the  economy  and  preserv- 
ing the  natural  resources  of  the  great 
food  and  fiber  j  reducing  regions  of  our 


country  cannot  be  justified  as  prudent 
economic  policy. 

We  have  an  even  deeper  concern 
with  the  way  the  administration  has 
gone  about  its  ax-wielding — without 
hearings,  review,  or  consultation  with  the 
Congress.  This  gets  at  the  heart  of  the 
constitutional  question  of  the  separation 
of  powers.  What  we  have  seen  in  recent 
months  is  the  precipitate  elimination  by 
executive  fiat  of  programs  that  have 
been  approved  by  Congress  after  long 
consideration,  funded  by  Congress,  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President.  We 
consider  these  programs  to  be  the  duly 
enacted  law  of  the  land  and  since  we 
believe  in  government  by  law,  we  are 
imited  in  our  determination  that  Con- 
gress shall  reassert  its  constitutional  au- 
thority and  stop  further  illegal  usurpa- 
tion of  its  prerogatives  by  the  Executive. 
Today,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  personal  thoughts  con- 
cerning the  status  and  future  of  agricul- 
tural policy  in  the  United  States,  with 
particular  reference  to  my  interpre- 
tation of  the  views  and  concerns  of  the 
farm  ccmstituents  of  my  native  Iowa. 

My  first  concern,  of  course,  is  with  the 
impact  the  USDA  actions  are  having  or 
v.ill  have  on  rural  America — imless  we 
in  the  Congress  take  decisive  acticHi.  Ac- 
cording to  my  arithmetic,  the  program 
and/or  budget  slashes  so  far  announced 
approach  $2  billion.  TTils  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  effects  to  farmers  of  the 
57  percent  hike  in  Interest  on  Govern- 
ment grain  loans.  Nor  does  it  reflect  the 
greater  financing  costs  of  doing  some- 
thing with  the  20  million  extra  acres 
which  the  USDA  has  turned  loose  this 
year  imder  the  wheat,  feed  grain,  and 
cotton  programs.  Working  those  extra 
acres  will  not  come  free  and  their  extra 
output  will  be  a  weight  on  prices.  I  say 
farmers  are  being  hustled  into  a  year 
of  larger  costs  and  imcertain  outcome. 
Some  of  these  program  changes  seem  to 
be  based  on  the  chancy  prospect  that  last 
years  world  weather  pattern  may  be 
repeated. 

The  administration  has  shrewdly 
ricked  an  area  affecting  only  5  percent 
of  the  voters  in  which  to  launch  a  far- 
reaching  power  play  to  test  the  muscle 
of  the  executive  against  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government.  The  timing  of 
the  USDA  cutbacks  was  such  that  con- 
stituent and  congressional  reaction 
would  be  less  effective  and,  as  a  result, 
the  reaction  to  the  cutbacks  is  not  as 
vociferous  as  It  might  have  been. 

If  the  administration  is  permitted  to 
have  its  will  on  the  moves  it  has  made  in 
recent  months  to  dismantle  farm  and 
rural  development  programs,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  series  of  Important  pro- 
grams, in  addition  to  those  announced 
in  the  budget  message,  will  be  In  line  for 
the  executive  ax. 

According  to  some  soim;es.  the  USDA 
has  not  been  much  ruffled  by  direct  com- 
plaints from  the  country.  If  so,  the 
administration  win  be  mistaken  if  it 
takes  any  such  sUenee  for  coDsent.  I 
know  what  many  of  my  constituents  are 
teUing  me.  More  and  more  of  them  are 
coDcIudine  that  it  now  is  useless  to  write 
or  talk  to  USDA.  Those  who  had  doubts 
about  Secretary  Bute  to  start  with,  then 
were  charmed  by  his  fighting  steer  and 
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drunken  sailor  spending  talk,  are  among 
the  angriest  of  all  for  ha\'ing  been  hood- 
winked. 

The  freakish  market  behavior  of  re- 
cent months,  following  unusual  export 
demand  and  supply  availability  restric- 
tions due  to  disastrous  harvesting 
weather  were  developments  that  fur- 
nished the  administration  the  excuse  it 
needed  to  swing  the  ax.  And  it  has  cer- 
tainly done  so,  on  the  grounds  that 
farmers  now  have  become  quite  pros- 
l^erous  enough  to  stand  it.  Of  course,  tiie 
flaw  in  this  assumption  is,  as  you  well 
know,  that  farm  prices  can  go  down  just 
as  far  and  just  as  fast  as  they  go  up. 

The  price  graph  on  hogs  in  USDA's 
weekly  livestock  market  news  bulletin 
furnishes  some  instructive  history  along 
that  line.  In  early  July  of  1970.  barrov.s 
and  gilts  at  the  seven  main  markets 
were  averaging  about  $26  per  hundred- 
weight. By  late  October,  the  price  line 
of  the  graph  had  dropped  to  $18,  within 
$1  of  the  bottom  line  of  the  graph.  In 
the  following  week,  it  went  $2  lower  and 
clear  off  the  graph.  The  next  week,  it  was 
still  lower,  around  $10  below  a  year 
earlier,  and  threatening  to  go  off  the 
page  altogether. 

It  was  getting  downright  embarrassing 
for  the  USDA  graphmakers.  So.  lo  and 
behold,  the  next  week  the  1970  price 
trend  line  was  safely  back  inside  the 
graph  frame  again.  This  had  been  done 
by  making  $14  the  grapli  floor  and  using 
scale  intervals  at  $3  each  instead  of  $2 
as  previously.  This,  of  course,  made  the 
hog  price  drop  appear  less  steep,  hence 
less  alarming,  but  it  did  not  do  anything 
for  the  hog  man. 

The  interesting  sequel  to  this  little 
story  is  the  appearance  of  the  current 
USDA  weekly  price  graph.  Owing  con- 
siderably to  the  bitter  experience  of  1970, 
hog  nimribers  since  have  cycled  down- 
ward with  the  result  that  the  price  line 
this  past  year  began  bumping  the  $29 
top  of  the  graph  in  August.  Tliere  was  a 
sag  during  the  fall  but  in  December  the 
price  line  shot  upward  and  out  of  the 
graph  frame  by  as  much  as  $3  per  hun- 
dredweight. So  far — as  of  last  week — this 
had  not  moved  the  graphmakers  again 
to  revise  the  frame  range  but  I  suppose 
it  is  only  natural  to  leave  things  alone 
as  long  as  the  news  is  cheerful.  But  let 
us  not  forget  that  November  10,  1970, 
maiket  news  price  line  for  what  it  tells 
us. 

What  my  farmer  constituents  want, 
for  one  tiling,  is  a  determination  by 
USDA  to  live  up  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "stabilization"  which  appears  in  the 
name  of  its  largest  and  most  important 
agency,  the  Agriculttiral  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service.  Stabilization 
means  administering  programs  so  that 
supplies  will  tend  to  stay  reasonably 
close  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  our 
gradual  rise  in  demand.  It  does  not  mean 
stagnation  as  some  critics  would  have  us 
believe.  Nor  the  wide  swings  that  irritate 
and  confuse  consumers  as  well  as  hmt 
farmers. 

Today,    regrettably,    USDA    policies 

seem  to  result  in  instability.  We  seem  to 

have  thrown  away  the  flywheel.  The  crop 

acreage  adjustment  programs  have  been 
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so  loosened  right  today,  looking  at  the 
poeted  prices  and  then  being  told,  "No 
deal,"  because  there  simply  is  no  room 
for  taking  in  more  grain.  Incidentally, 
country  elevator  men  all  over  the  Mid- 
west have  been  terribly  strained  finan- 
cially because  the  tieup  of  freight  cars 
has  prevented  their  usual  steady  resale 
of  bought  grain  for  cash  to  do  more 
country  bu>-ing. 

A.S  a  matter  of  fact,  the  weck-by-wcek 
inconie  loss  in  some  parts  of  tlie  comitiy 
alone  have  indicated  to  me  that  those 
elevators  ^\ould  take  mitil  1975  to  sliip 
out  the  current  grain  thai  is  stored  and 
bought  if  the  cars  keep  coming  at  the 
same  rate.  It  is  a  ridiculous  situation, 
Mr.  President. 

I  do  not  believe,  though,  that  we 
should  blsme  the  weather  for  everything. 
Frankly.  I  think  there  has  been  too 
much  of  a  tendency  at  USDA  to  let  the 
big  grain  traders  rtm  things.  As  I  said 
here  last  week,  there  has  been  too  little 
effort  to  coordinate  all  factors  of  Gov- 
ernment and  private  business  involved 
in  the  transportation  and  marketing  of 
our  farm  products.  Tlie  Department  is 
supposed  to  be  stocked  with  grain  mar- 
keting people  but  it  looks  as  if  they  just 
did  not  comprehend  what  they  were  get- 
ting farmers  into  with  those  huge  export 
commitments  which  the  Nation's  present 
facilities  are  hardly  up  to  handling. 
USD.A  has  been  putting  out  reams  ol 
publicity  on  the  dollar  value  of  those 
commitments  but  verj'  little  in  terms  of 
trainlofld  numbers  and  turn-around 
time.  Thai  information  is  hard  to  get. 

As  to  what  we  in  the  Congress  ought 
now  to  do,  I  have  indicated  indirectly 
that  the  aforementioned  program  cuts 
should  at  least  be  substantially  modified, 
by  totally  nondiscretlonary  legislation  if 
necessary.  Farmers  have  had  enough  of 
this  "executive  repeal '  of  congressional 
legislation.  When  farmers  are  convinced 
that  other  economic  groups  are  being 
made  to  stand  their  share  in  the  fight  on 
inflation,  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will 
go  along.  As  yet,  they  do  not  see  this 
happening,  lea.st  of  all  among  the  cor- 
porations living  on  Government  con- 
tracts. 

Another  "must"  for  the  Congiess  this 
session  is  a  followup  to  the  1970  Farm 
Act.  For  the  guidance  of  wheat  producers. 
It  should  be  ready  by  midyear.  At  this 
time,  it  is  my  impression  that  an  exten- 
sion of  the  1970  act,  with  some  strength- 
ening of  the  support  and  acreage  adjust- 
ment features,  would  be  acceptable  to 
Iowa  fanners.  As  actually  administered, 
though,  the  1970  act  has  been  needlessly 
expensive  in  terms  of  program  costs  and 
of  farm  price  fluctuations.  I  expect  to 
have  something  further  to  say  about  that 
later  on. 

It  is  to  be  recognized  that  other  Gov- 
emment  programs  have  al.so  begun  to 
feel  the  administration's  ax  but  the 
cuts  in  agiiculture  still  stand  out  as  the 
most  flagrant  intrusion  on  the  coequal 
power  of  our  legislative  branch.  The 
gaimtlet.  Mr.  President,  flung  in  defiance, 
lies  at  our  feet.  It  is  time  to  take  it  up. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
agree  with  some  of  the  speeches  made 
this  morning.  I  think  that  others  will  also 
see  there  is  a  consistency  involved  in  it. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Phoxmip.e"  will  now  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


A  PROPOSED  COUNTLRBUDGET— 
WHY  WE  SHOULD  CUT  I  HE  PRESI- 
DENT S  BUDGET  AND  REORDER 
BUDGET  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre<^ident.  in  my 
view  the  $268.7  billion  budget  proposed 
by  President  Nixon  for  the  next  fi.'^cal 
year  is  too  high  and  should  be  cut. 

It '-is  $22  4  billion,  or  9  percent,  more 
than  the  $246.3  billion  the  President 
originaHy  requested  for  last  year. 

It  is  $19  billion,  or  7.6  percent,  more 
than  the  $250  billion  .spenring  for  fi.^cal 
1973. 

This  must  be  one  of  the  biggest  in- 
creases in  spending  the  covjntry  has  ever 
had.  We  have  rare]y  had  a  S19  billicn 
increase  or  more  except  in  times  of  w?r 
situation  when  we  have  mobili7ed  our 
resources  and  increased  our  sj^endin?; 
ver>-  .sharply.  But  this  is  at  the  end  of 
war.  And  the  present  President  is  askm-j 
for  a  $19  billion  increase  in  national 
spend}ng. 

In  addition  it  violates  the  President's 
0'.\n  admonition  and  warning  as  to  an- 
nual outlays  which  is  to  be  found  at  the 
top  of  page  21  of  the  document  entitled 
"The  Uniied  St.ites  Budget  m  Brief." 
the  more  popular  form  of  the  budget 
which  is  di,stributed  so  \<idely  and  re- 
printed so  widely  by  the  press  pnd  media. 

The  Pre.sident  comments  there  that 
the  outlays  in  the  period  fiscal  years 
1973-75  will  average  7.5  percent  The 
President  .said. 

This  Is  the  maximum  rate  at  uhlch  out- 
lays should  be  permitted  to  grow  during 
the  next  few  years  If  steady  economic  growth 
is  to  be  continued. 

I  certainly  agree  with  that.  But  this 
year  is  a  year  in  which  every  economi.^t 
teUs  us  that  inflationary  pressures  will 
not  only  continue  but  probably  increa.se. 

If  the  maximum  outlays  over  the  next 
few  years  are  to  be  7.5  percent,  then  we 
should  net  have  a  7.5  percent  uicrea-e 
in  the  years  in  which  inflationary  pres- 
sm-es  are  greatest. 

If  we  liave  a  7.5  percent  increase  in 
boom  years,  and  that  is  to  be  the  maxi- 
mum, what  stimulu-s  will  there  be  for 
years  of  recession  or  dowi^.tuni.'-  m  the 
economy? 

Instead  of  the  ma.ximum  rate  of  in- 
crease tills  year,  we  should  have  a  some- 
what slower  rate  of  increase  in  Govern- 
ment outlays  l)ecaase  of  the  recovery 
of  the  economy  and  a  somewhat  faster 
rate  of  increase,  as  an  economic  stimu- 
lus, in  times  of  downturn  and  recession. 

For  all  of  these  general  reasons  relat- 
ing to  fi.scal  p>olicy  and  the  Government's 
role  in  fiscal  policy,  the  President's  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1974  Is  too  high  and 
should  be  cut. 

I  am  today  proposing  a  coiuiterbudget. 
including  a  net  cut  of  $4  billion,  to  the 
$269  billicHi  budget  proposed  by  the 
President.  It  would  sJso  reorder  priori- 
ties by  cutting  wasteful  and  inefficient 
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and  restore  money  for  pro- 
now  starved  for  funds. 


PRAISE  FOB  PRESIDENT'S  ACTIONS 

[While  I  believe  that  the  President's 
bidget  should  be  cut,  and  while  I  dls- 
ai  ree  with  many  of  the  priorities  he  has 
chosen  to  stress  in  his  budget,  I  do  not 
;  int  to  let  the  opportunity  pass  without 
*ing  where  I  agree  with  some  of  the 
s  actions  with  respect  to  the 
fiscal  year  budget. 

think  the  President  was  right  to  cut 
funds  for  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board — SACB.  They  have  not 
a  day's  work  for  years.  I  have  been 
cabling  for  that  action  for  at  least  5  years, 
though  it  is  lat€,  it  is  welcome, 
rhe  President  was  right  to  cut  back 
the  impacted  school  fund.  That  money 
to  some  of  the  wealthiest  commu- 
tes in  the  Nation.  Every  President  for 
past  five  administrations  have  been 
calling  for  that  kind  of  reduction. 
:n  view  of  the  very  tight  budget  we 
this  year,  the  President  was  right 
stretch  out  various  funds  for  selected 
reiearch  and  development,  to  reduce 
slijhtly  the  maritime  subsidies — he 
sh)uld  do  more  to  cut  navigation  and 
flood  control  projects,  to  phase  out  the 
Ci  ban  refugee  program,  to  reduce  recla- 
mation payments,  and  numerous  other 
it€tns  found  on  pages  50  to  57  of  the 
bu  iget. 

^y  complaints  with  the  President  dif- 

considerably  from  those  of  many  of 

colleagues.  "While  I  agree  with  them 

a  number  of  the  President's  cuts 

in  the  wrong  place — this  is  especially 

of  the  freeze  on  low-income  hous- 

,  disaster  loans  for  farmers,  the  In- 

in  the  REA  interest  rate,  and  the 

killing  of  manpower  training 

unemployment   remains   above   5 

cent — my  basic  complaint  is  that  he 

not  cut  hard  enough  in  those  waste- 

and  ineCQcient  programs  where  the 

cuts  should  be  made. 
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WHERE    BIG    CUTS    SHOULD    BE    MADE 

Instead  of  a  $19  billion  increase  over 

la^t  year's  $250  billion  outlays,  we  should 

this  year's  increase  to  6  percent 

$15  billion.  Here  is  how  I  would  do 


MILITARY  ctrrs 


^st  of  all  we  should  cut  the  military 
bu  dget  by  at  least  S5  billion.  There  is  no 
rei  ison  why  the  military  budget  should  go 
up  at  the  time  the  Vietnam  war  is  being 
w(  imd  down. 

rhat  is  a  modest  reduction,  because 
wl  at  it  does  is  permit  military  spending 
to  remain  at  the  present  level.  The  war  is 
ov  ;r  now.  and  they  should  be  able  to 
absorb  some  decreases.  Last  year  we  cut 
Presidents  budget  figure  by  $5  bil- 
;  this  year  we  should  be  able  to  make 
least  that  much  of  a  cut. 
The  incremental  cost  of  the  Vietnam 
last  year  was  originally  estimated 
$5  bUlion.  In  addition,  the  stepped 
bombing  cost  us  another  $2  billion, 
liis  was  a  total  of  $7  billion  that  the 
m  litary  should  not  be  spending  in  fiscal 
e  ir  1974. 
Furthermore,  we  have  an  excessive 
nimber  of  bases  overseas.  We  have 
-sone  400  major  bases  and  3.000  minor 
bases  scattered  In  some  30  countries 


around  the  world.  Some  of  these  are 
needed  but  not  all  of  them.  Many  are 
merely  a  holdover  from  World  War  II. 
Savings  could  be  made  here. 

In  addition,  big  savings  could  be  made 
in  procurement.  As  former  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Packard  said: 

We  have  a  real  mess  on  our  bauds. 

At  last  count,  the  overruns  on  the  45 
major  U.S.  weapons  systems  totaled  over 
$23  billion.  As  one  pundit  put  it: 

V.Tille  weapons  programs  performance  Is 
poor  and  deliveries  are  late,  costs  are  over- 
running right  on  schedule. 

In  addition  to  more  efficient  procure- 
ment policies  and  practices,  funds  for 
specific  weapons  systems  should  be  cut 
or  deleted  altogether. 

The  new  carrier — CVN-70 — is  not 
needed  at  all.  We  have  16  now.  The  Rus- 
sians have  none.  There  is  no  need  to 
spend  $1  billion  for  tliis  carrier  plus 
another  $2  billion  for  its  planes  and  sup- 
porting ships.  If  you  want  to  save  money, 
Mr.  President,  start  here.  There  is  about 
$300  million  in  the  new  budget  for  car- 
rier outlays  this  year.  They  should  be 
stopped. 

Tlie  new  Trident  submarine  is  another 
example  of  a  program  which  should  be 
both  modified  and  slowed  down.  We  need 
that  submarine.  It  is  a  good  contract,  and 
we  need  such  a  deterrent. 

But  our  submarines  are  invulnerable 
and  will  remain  so  probably  through  this 
decade.  By  proceeding  with  the  Trident 
1  missile  and  retrofitting  it  on  the  exist- 
ing Poseidon  submarines,  we  can  get  most 
of  the  advantages  of  the  Trident  sys- 
tem— namely  a  much  greater  range  for 
submarines — wiiliout  the  tremendous 
cost. 

The  Trident  ships  are  said  to  cost 
about  $1  billion  each.  Furthermore,  if  we 
proceed  now  and  the  Russian  antisub- 
marine technology  is  advanced,  our 
brand  new  $1  billion  ships  may  become 
vulnerable.  We  should  not  build  these 
subs  imtil  they  are  needeo.  There  is  al- 
most a  half  a  billion  in  the  new  budget 
for  Trident.  AU  but  the  Trident  1  missile 
f  und.s  should  be  cut. 

There  are  other  items  too  which  should 
be  cut  back  or  deleted.  These  include 
funds  for  AWACS,  duplicate  close  sup- 
port aircraft  development,  duplicate 
antisubmarine  warfare  development,  the 
B-1  bomber,  and  the  F-14  aircraft,  to 
name  only  a  few. 

Finally,  in  the  military  area,  we  must 
make  savings  in  manpower.  We  have  re- 
duced our  forces  from  a  peak  of  3.5  mil- 
lion to  a  level  of  2.4  million  this  year. 
That  is  a  reduction  of  1.1  million  or  al- 
most a  third. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  pay  raises, 
and  the  stopping  of  the  draft  and  the 
institution  of  the  voluntary  Army  have 
increased  personnel  costs  very  much. 

The  militai-y  tell  us  that  virtually  all 
the  funds  from  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
manpower  cuts  are  eaten  up  by  inflation 
and  higher  pay  costs. 

Frankly,  that  is  an  exaggeration.  But 
it  has  some  truth.  But  nevertheless,  there 
are  some  additional  things  that  could 
be  done  about  the  personnel  problem 
which  would  save  great  sums. 

First  of  all,  we  have  what  is  known 


as  the  grade  creep.  There  are  actually 
more  three-  and  four-star  generals  and 
admirals  today  than  there  were  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  when  we  had  six 
times  as  many  enlisted  personnel. 

One  of  the  arguments  for  more  offi- 
cers in  the  Air  Force  is  that  we  have  to 
have  at  least  one  officer  for  each  plane. 
But  we  now  have  12  times  more  officers 
in  the  Air  Force  than  planes. 

We  have  more  colonels  than  second 
lieutenants. 

Yet  the  military  have  done  nothing 
about  the  grade  creep  imtil  I  held  up  the 
Air  Force  bill  last  year,  and  amended  it 
to  requiie  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  come  in  with  recommendations — for 
all  the  services — this  year  to  meet  this 
problem.  We  are  awaiting  their  proposals. 

Another  problem  is  the  ratio  of  supply 
and  support  troops  to  combat  troops.  In 
our  military  it  is  about  10  or  12  to  1. 
That  is  a  disgrace.  Now  that  Vietnam  is 
finished  our  supply  lines  should  shorten 
and  that  ratio  would  be  cut.  That  would 
give  us  more  actual  fighting  power  and 
combat  readiness  with  a  reduction  in 
manpower. 

Finally,  on  the  issue  of  manpower, 
the  cuts  in  civilian  personnel  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  cuts  in  military  per- 
sonnel. While  we  have  cut  our  troop 
strength  by  about  a  third,  we  have  cut 
our  bureaucrats  by  only  15  percent.  The 
ratio  of  bm-eaucrats  to  fighting  person- 
nel has  gone  up.  It  should  come  down. 

I  should  also  mention  the  disgraceful 
situation  of  the  large  number  of  military 
personnel  who  are  in  effect  nothing  more 
than  servants  for  high-ranking  officers 
and  their  families. 

In  these  ways,  we  could  bring  down 
our  manpower  costs. 

Cuts  in  the  Vietnam  budget,  procure- 
ment practices,  overseas  bases,  and  in 
both  civilian  and  military  manpower 
practices  can  more  than  offset  the  in- 
creases for  pay  and  from  inflation.  We 
should  be  able  to  make  a  net  savings  of 
$5  billion  on  these  items. 

FOREIGN  AID  CUTS 

Foreign  aid  is  yet  another  place  where 
the  budget  can  be  cut  and  cut  hard. 

From  the  Information  in  the  budget, 
one  would  gather  that  spending  on  for- 
eign aid  is  about  $3.2  billion  next  year. 
It  would  appear  that  $682  million  is  for 
miatilateral  assistance,  $871  million  for 
bilateral  economic  assistance,  $1.2  bil- 
lion for  military  and  supporting  assist- 
ance in  the  foreign  aid  budget,  and 
another  half  billion  for  the  remainder, 
most  of  which  would  be  the  Peace  Corps, 
food  for  peace,  and  other  humanitarian 
a.ssistance. 

But  that  is  the  mere  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
While  we  do  not  know  this  year's  figures, 
we  do  know  that  last  year  almost  $10 
billion  of  American  resources  were 
transferred  abroad  in  the  form  of  for- 
eign aid.  Of  this  total  about  $6  billion 
was  military  aid  and  $4  billion  was  eco- 
nomic aid.  And  I  use  the  term  "transfer 
of  re.  ources"  because  not  all  of  the  funds 
are  in  the  form  of  grants  or  direct  ap- 
propriations. 

Of  the  total,  $6.5  billion  is  appropri- 
ated for  directly  while  the  remainder 
goes  out  through  the  back  door  by  way 
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of  loans,  subsidies,  transfers  of  stocks, 
and  Public  Law  4«0  funds. 

The  funds  are  found  in  the  defense 
budget,  the  aid  budget,  the  agriculture 
budget,  and  outside  the  budget  entirely. 

In  my  view,  at  least  one-third,  or  $3 
billion,  of  the  total  could  be  cut  from  the 
budget  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
giving  the  transfer  of  resources  under  a 
variety  of  foreign  aid  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1973  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOREIGN  AID— TRANSFER  OF  RESOURCES 


Fiscal  year 

Item 

1973  amount 

Appropriation 

MiliUry: 

Military  assistance 

J803. 442,  000 

Foreign 

(MAP). 

assistance. 

Military  assistanc* 

2, 055,  000, 000 

Defense. 

sarvjct  funded. 

Transfir  st  de<*nsc 

10S,U)0,000 

None. 

stacks  (excluding 
excess). 
Excess  defense  irlides. 

.      245. 000,  000 

Do. 

Ship  transfers 

.        39, 600, 000 

Do. 

Neai  property  transfers. 

.      485, 680, 000 

Da. 

Security  supporting 

874,  500, 000 

Foreign 

assistance. 

assistance. 

Fits  credit  sales 

..      629,000,000 
360, 000,  000 

Da. 

E»-lm  Bank  military 

Do. 

loans. 

Public  Law  480  (sec. 

124,  000, 000 

Agriculture. 

104C)  defense. 

Purchases  of  local 

91,900,000 

Defense. 

currency  (subsidy). 

SubtoUl 

.  5,928,176,000 

Economic: 

Develepmcnt  and 

1,598,976.000 

ForeliN 

humanitarian 

assistance. 

assistance. 

Irrternational  narcotics 

72,  800,  000 

Foreign 

control. 

assistance  ard 
State  justice. 

Peace  Corps 

72,  200,  000 

Foreign 

assistance. 

PuMic  Uw  4(0 

1, 099,  789,  000 

AgficBltme. 

(ectnoinic). 

International  financial 

920, 000. 000 

Foreign 

institutions. 

assistance. 

Subtotal 

.  3,  763,  765,  000 

Grand  total 

.  9,691,941,000 

SPACE    BUDGET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Outlays  for  space 
research  and  technology  for  fiscal  year 
1974  are  $3.1  billion.  In  my  view  these 
outlays,  which  are  $74  million  more  than 
last  year's  outlays,  should  be  cut.  I  think 
the  space  budget,  in  view  of  the  need  to 
tighten  the  belt  elsewhere  and  the  cuts, 
freezes,  and  impoundments  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  for  low-income  housing 
and  disaster  loans  for  farmers,  could  be 
and  should  be  reduced  by  $500  million. 

The  prime  candidate  for  cutting  is  the 
space  shuttle,  which  this  year  will  cost 
us  $400  million  in  outlays.  I  think  Sky- 
lab,  where  spending  of  $315  niillion  is 
scheduled,  could  be  stretched  out  and 
postponed.  Additional  savings  could  be 
made  in  a  much  more  vigorous  effort  to 
substitute  unmanned  for  manned  space 
efforts.  Scientists  tell  us  that  unmanned 
flights  can  be  as  productive  as  maiuied 
flights  at  roughly  half  the  cost. 

PUBUC    WORKS 

Public  works  projects  are  another  area 
where  at  least  a  half  billion  dollars  in 
savings  could  be  and  should  be  made  this 
year. 

Traditionally  they  have  been  very  In- 
efficient. Their  costs  routinely  are  double 


the  original  estimates.  Their  benefits, 
routinely,  are  half  the  original  estimates. 

Further,  they  are  too  often  built  in  the 
wrong  places  to  provide  the  employment 
that  their  sponsors  use  to  justify  the 
spending.  Unemployment  is  in  the  cen- 
tral cities  and  the  industrial  areas.  But 
public  works  are  built  in  the  rural  and 
less  populated  areas.  This  is  especially 
true  of  dams  and  reclamation  projects. 

In  addition,  in  a  year  in  which  infla- 
tion is  the  major  problem,  we  should  be 
cutting  back  rather  than  continuing 
them. 

HIGHWAYS 

The  budget  provides  spending  of  $4.7 
billion  this  year  for  highways,  the  bulk 
of  which  is  for  the  Interstate  System. 

Mass  transit,  however,  gets  only  10 
percent  of  that  amount,  or  $494  million. 

We  are  being  overnm  with  concrete 
and  asphalt.  Highways  are  jammed 
through  our  urban  areas;  they  dislocate 
thousands  of  people;  and  they  are  the 
main  culprit  in  the  disastrous  conditions 
our  cities  now  face  from  air  pollution. 

Surely  we  could  cut  this  program  this 
year  by  $1  billion.  We  would  cut  it  if  it 
were  not  for  the  trust  fimd,  which  makes 
it  almost  Immune  to  reconsideration  by 
Congress.  In  fact,  the  country  would  be 
much  better  off  if  these  fimds  were  not 
spent — better  off  physically,  better  off 
economically,  better  off  in  terms  of  tlie 
environment,  and  better  off  in  the  fight 
against  inflation. 

TOTAL    CUTS 

The  $5  billion  cut  I  propose  for  de- 
fense, the  $3  billion  in  foreign  aid,  the 
half  billion  each  for  space  and  public 
works,  and  the  $1  billion  for  highways, 
total  $10  billion. 

Of  this  amount,  $6  billion  should  be 
used  to  restore  some  of  the  cuts  the  Presi- 
dent has  made  elsewhere,  to  help  meet 
our  urgent  national  needs,  and  to  re- 
order our  priorities. 

We  should  shift  a  portion  of  the  funds 
from  defense,  space,  foreign  aid,  high- 
ways, and  public  works  back  into  low- 
income  housing,  farm  disaster  programs, 
manpower  training,   and  mass   transit. 

This  would  still  leave  us  with  a  cut  of 
$4  billicHi,  a  budget  of  $265  billion,  and 
an  increase  over  last  years  spending  of 
6  percent  instead  of  the  7.5  percent  which 
the  President  contends  in  his  budget  is 
the  maximum  amount  we  should  increase 
the  budget  in  the  near  future  years. 

This  effort  would  indeed  help  to  re- 
order priorities,  make  the  budget  a  much 
more  useful  instrument  in  the  fight  on 
inflation,  and  also  save  a  great  deal  of 
money  for  the  American  people  and  tax- 
payers. 

CONCXrSlON 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  are  the 
general  outlines  of  the  path  the  Congress 
should  follow  this  year. 

To  do  so  we  must  also  act  in  numerous 
ways  ourselves. 

We  must  establish  a  ceiling  not  only  on 
approprLitions — wliich  affect  years  in  the 
futiu-e — but  also  on  outlays  which  affects 
spending  here  and  now. 

We  must  examine  every  request  from 
the  bottom  up.  We  must  ask  If  the  task 
cannot  be  done  better  by  some  other 
means.  We  should  ask  if  it  needs  to  be 
done  at  all. 


We  must  seek  witnesses  from  outside 
the  agencies  requesting  the  funds  so  that 
we  may  bring  some  independent  critical 
judgment  to  bear  on  executive  branch 
spending. 

We  need  to  bolster  our  own  staffs  and 
knowledge  in  order  to  make  intelligent 
judgments. 

We  must  be  tough  in  refusing  re<!uests 
for  supplemental  funds  and  refuse  tlie  re- 
programing  requests  of  agencies. 

We  must  establish  our  own  commit- 
tees to  examine  critically  the  so-called 
uncontrollable  items  in  the  budget,  be- 
cause they  are  not  as  uncontrollable  as 
the  administration  likes  to  make  out. 

We  should  also  examine  the  huge  beck- 
log  of  appropriated  funds,  which  last 
year  amounted  to  $288  billion,  and  which 
the  administration  routinely  spends  from 
to  make  up  for  cuts  which  Congress  im- 
poses on  their  budgets. 

Ail  of  these  items  are  necessary  if  Con- 
gress is  once  again  to  get  control  over 
spending.  We  have  lost  that  power  both 
through  usurpation  by  the  Executive  and 
through  atrophy  and  neglect  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  should  cut  the  President's  budget. 
We  should  cut  it  by  at  least  a  net  amount 
of  $4  billion. 

We  should  reorder  his  priorities  in  or- 
der to  meet  oiu"  needs  here  at  home. 

And  we  should  make  certain  that  this 
budget  is  an  instrument  of  intelligent 
fiscal  policy  in  a  year  when  inflationary 
pressures  and  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment remain  the  central  economic 
issues  before  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  8  minutes  remaining.  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  it.  or  a  portion  of  it.  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Proxmirk)  or  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
'Mr.  Harey  F.  Byrd,  Jr.\  if  they  care 
for  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  tell  the  distinguislied  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  that  I  deeply  appreciate 
that  courtesy.  I  was  concerned  over  being 
able  to  complete  my  -speech  in  time.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  one  of 
the  most  courteous  men  I  have  ever  met. 
in  this  body  or  elsewhere.  Tliis  offer  is 
typical  of  him.  I  know  that  he  had  a 
speech  he  wanted  to  deliver.  Instead,  he 
yielded  a  part  of  his  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  and  now  offers  the  re- 
mainder to  me.  so  that  we  can  proceed 
right  on  schedule. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  Uie 
distmgtushed  Senator. 


EULOGIES   TO   "HIE   L.ATE    FORMER 
PRESIDENT  HARRY  S  TRUMAN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  distin- 
gmshed  Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr 
Symington)  today  for  eulogies  to  U^e 
late  former  President  Harrj-  S  Tru:nan. 
begin  at  2  p.m.,  and  that,  in  Uie  mean- 
time, upon  request,  eulogies  by  various 
Senators  be  received,  to  appear  In  the 
Record  as  though  delivered  during  the 
time  imder  the  control  of  Mr.  Symington. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
obji  iction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OR  DER 


FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
AfrORS  COOK,  GRIFFIN,  AND  ROB- 
E  RT  C.  BYRD  TOMORROW 


ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
after  the  two  leaders  have  been 
ec^gnized  under  the  standing  order,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky 
Cook)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
15  minutes:  that  he  be  followed  by 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
(Mr.  Griffin)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
mirjutes;  and  that  he  be  followed  by  the 
jun  or  Senator  from  West  Virginia  fMr. 
Roi  ERT  C.  Byrd)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
mil)  utes. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
H.MfiAWAY).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordi  ired. 

N  r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yi;ld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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API  OINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
EENT  OP  SENATOR  MATHIAS  TO 
RSAD  WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS  ON  FEBRUARY   19.   1973 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hat  fiaway).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vici  President,  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  24,  1901,  as  modi- 
fled  January  29.  1973,  appoints  the  dis- 
tlni  uished  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mai  hias)  to  read  Washington's  Farewell 
Adc  ress  on  Februarj- 19,  1973. 
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TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hathaway).  Under  the  previous  order, 
thei  e  will  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
act! m  of  routine  morning  business  for 

to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

there  any  morning  business? 


COilMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

laid  before  the  Senate  the  foUow- 

letter,  which  was  referred  as  indi- 


Rl  PORTS 


ON   Assistance-Related  Funds 

Obligated  for  Cambodia 

letter  from  the  Acting  Assistance  Secre- 

for    Congressional    Relations,    Depart- 

of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law 

on  assistance-related  funds  obli- 

for  Cambodia,  during  the  second  quar- 

fiscal  year  1973  (with  an  accompany- 

report);    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

lire  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr  McGEE.  from  the  Committee 
on  fost  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
without  amendment: 
Res.  61.  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
Conlmittee  on  Post  OfUce  and  Civil  Service 
to  ( onduct  open  public  hearings  Into  tbs 
com  luct  of  the  Postal  Service. 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

Lewis  A.  Engman,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner. 

The  nominee  has  agreed  to  make  him- 
self available  for  testimony  at  any  time 
the  committee  requests. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NUNN)  : 
S.  769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gun  Control 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  separate  ofiense 
and  consecutive  sentencing  in  felonies  in- 
volving the  use  of  a  firearm.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlciarv. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  770.  A  bill  to  establisli  an  independent 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  Intergovernment- 
al Office  of  Consumers'  Counsel  to  repre- 
sent the  consumers  of  the  Nation  before 
Federal  and  State  regulatory  agencies  with 
respect  to  matters  pertaining  to  certain 
regulated  services;  to  provide  grants  and 
other  Federal  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  for  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration of  such  consumers'  counsels;  to  im- 
prove methods  for  obtaining  and  disseminat- 
ing information  wltli  respect  to  the  opera- 
tions of  regrulated  companies  of  interest 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  other  con- 
sumers; and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  llie  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 
S.  771.  A  bill  to  define  the  circumstances 
in  which  foreign  states  are  immune  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  U.S.  courts  and  in  which 
execution  may  not  be  levied  on  their  assets, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  by  luiani- 
mous  consent.  Jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DO\nNICK : 
S.  772.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  to  Individuals  for  certain  ex- 
penses incurred  In  providing  higher  educa- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
S.  773.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for  flood 
control  below  Chatfield  Dam  on  the  South 
Platte  River,  Colo.,  authoriiied  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1950.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  'Works. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself  nnd 
Mr.  Hatfield)  : 
S.  774.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Arllne  Loader 
and  Maurice  Loader.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON    (for  him.self,  Mr. 
Be.\ll,  Mr.  Canno.v,  Mr.  Cranston, 
and  Mr.  Moss)  : 
S.  775.  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  tlie  establishment 
of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TuNNEY)  : 
S.  776.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  strllclng  of 
medals  in  commemoration  of  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  cable  car  in  San  Francisco. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CASE : 
S.  777.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
the    Brigantine    National    Wildlife    Refuge, 
Atlantic.   Burlington,   Ocean   Counties,   N.J., 


as  wilderness.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COOK: 
S.  778.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  to  provide  for  the  registration  of 
practitioners  conductiitg  narcotic  treatment 
programs.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  779.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  construction  of  a 
municipal  building  in  Talladega,  Ala.,  shall 
be  eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid  for  purpo.ses 
of  Title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  Re- 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Allen,   Mr.   Baker.   Mr.   Beall.   ]Mr. 
Bellmon.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Biden.  Mr. 
Brock,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Cook,    Mr.    Cotton,    Mr.   Dole,    Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Griffin, 
Mr.  GuRNEY,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.    Hathaway.    Mr.    Hughes.    Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre.  Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.     Scott     of     Pennsylvania,     Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond,    Mr.     Williams,     and     Mr. 
TouNo)  : 
S.  780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  by 
adding  a  new  section  to  prohibit  sales  below 
cost  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  competi- 
tion or  eliminating  a  competitor.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (by  request)  : 
S.  781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Act,  as  amended.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GuRNEY)  : 

S.  782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  ptirposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  ou  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CHILES    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
J.^cKsoN)  : 

S.  783.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Everglades. 
Big  Cypress  National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY : 

S.  784.  A  bill  to  apply  certain  provisions 
of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967 
to  situations  in  which  vessels  of  the  United 
St.ites  or  their  gear  are  damaged  by  actions 
of  foreign  countries;  and 

S.  785.  A  bill  to  establish  a  comprehensive 
program  of  Insurance  and  reimbursement 
with  respect  to  losses  sustained  by  the  fish- 
eries trades  as  a  result  of  environmental  and 
natural  disasters.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

S.  786.  A  bill  to  provide  Small  Business 
Administration  disaster  assistance  for  in- 
dividuals who  are  self-employed  In  the  flsh- 
iiig  Industry.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  787.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  essential 
as.sistance  to  the  United  States  fishing  in- 
dustry; 

S.  '788.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
law  establishing  a  fund  to  promote  the  free 
flow  of  domestically  produced  fishing  prod- 
ucts In  order  to  Increase  the  amounts  in 
such  fimd;  and 

S.  789.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  Increase  the  availability  of  in- 
stirance  coverage  for  United  States  fishing 
ve.ssels,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.J.  Res.  63.  A  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  congressional  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  and  origins  of  United 
States  Involvement  In  the  hostilities  in  'Viet- 
nam. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
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STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Nunn)  : 
S.  769.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Gim  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  separate 
offense  and  consecutive  sentencing  in 
felonies  involving  the  use  of  a  firearm. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce legislation  today  relating  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  our  land.  It 
is  very  simple.  It  proposes  to  crack  down 
on  lawless  elements  who  use  firearms  in 
the  commission  of  a  criminal  act. 

For  too  long  now,  our  society  and  law- 
abiding  citizens  have  been  victimized 
by  lawlessness  that  makes  It  unsafe  for 
peaceful  people  to  walk  the  streets  or  be 
secure  even  in  their  own  homes. 

I  say  it  Is  high  time  that  society  turned 
the  tables  and  got  toucher  with  criminals. 
The  legislation  I  Introduce  provides  se- 
vere and  mandatory  penalties  for  the  use 
of  a  firearm  In  the  commission  of  a  crimi- 
nal act. 

There  have  been  too  many  armed  rob- 
beries, and  muggings,  and  rapes,  and 
senseless  killings.  There  has  been  too 
much  bloodshed  at  the  h«uids  of  vicious 
criminals.  I  submit  that  the  time  has 
come  to  take  people  who  have  no  regard 
for  human  life  or  property,  and  put  them 
away  for  a  long,  long  time — where  they 
can  no  longer  pose  a  threat  to  the  law 
and  order  of  our  society. 

My  legislation  would  provide  that  the 
use  or  possession  of  a  firearm  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  felony  is  itself  a  separate 
and  distinct  criminal  act — the  sentence 
for  which  would  have  to  be  served  con- 
secutively with  the  sentence  imposed  for 
the  xmderlying  felony. 

Existing  Federal  law  is  somewhat  un- 
clear at  this  point.  As  one  would  expect, 
the  courts,  by  distinguishing  between 
first  and  second  offenders,  have  con- 
strued present  law  in  favor  of  the  crimi- 
nal and  against  the  best  interests  of 
society. 

Through  this  legislation,  I  want  to 
make  it  absolutely  clear  that  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  the  first,  second,  or  third 
time  that  the  individual  uses  or  carries  a 
firearm  In  the  commission  of  a  felony, 
the  courts  must  impose  upon  him  a  sepa- 
rate sentence,  and  he  must  serve  that 
sentence  Independent  of  and  consecutive 
to  any  term  of  imprisonment  for  the  un- 
derlying felony. 

For  example,  under  my  bill  if  an  in- 
dividual stages  a  hold-up  for  which  he 
may  be  tried  in  the  Federal  courts,  and 
if  he  employs  a  firearm  in  the  commis- 
sion of  that  crime,  the  fact  that  he  had 
that  weapon  on  his  person  would  Itself 
be  a  separate  Federal  crime.  If  that  in- 
dividual were  convicted  on  both  the  rob- 
bery and  firearm  counts,  my  bill  would 
require  that  he,  first,  serve  a  sentence  for 
the  hold-up,  and  a  separate,  additional 
sentence  for  using  a  weapon  in  so  doing. 
An  important  feature  of  my  bill  is  that 
the  sentences  may  not  be  served  concur- 
rently— ^but  consecutively,  on  a  back-to- 
back  basis. 

Also,  stiff  penalties  would  be  required 
under  my  legislation.  If  it  were  the  first 


time  that  an  individual  were  found 
guilty  of  employing  a  weapon  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  he  would  be  subject  to 
5  to  15  years  imprisonment. 

Second  offenders  would  be  dealt  with 
more  harshly.  They  would  be  subject  to 
prison  sentences  from  10  to  30  years — 
and  probation  or  parole  would  not  be 
permitted. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  law  should 
go  to  great  lengths  to  distinguish  be- 
tween first  and  second  offenders,  or  that 
first  offenders  ought  to  be  automatically 
excused.  Both  first  and  second  offenders 
should  be  required  to  serve  mandatory 
sentences  because  the  victims  of  these 
criminals  are  just  as  injured,  just  as  rob- 
bed, or  just  as  dead  after  being  victimized 
by  a  first  offender  as  they  are  following 
an  assault  by  a  hardened  criminal. 

A  warm  and  personal  friend  of  mine, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  was  shot 
down  last  Tuesday  on  the  streets  of 
Washington  for  no  reason. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  America 
when  one  of  the  most  respected  and  in- 
fluential Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
cannot  walk  into  his  home  without  being 
robbed  and  shot  by  wanton  criminals. 

Senator  Stennis  had  alresuly  surren- 
dered all  his  valuables  to  two  thugs. 
Then,  they  shot  him  twice  in  cold  blood. 
Perhaps  some  people  retact  to  this  by 
wringing  their  hands  and  wondering  how 
society  has  failed  these  young  men.  Per- 
haps some  people  speculate  in  doleful 
tones  as  to  why  they  perpetrated  this 
senseless  act  of  armed  violence. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  concerned  why 
they  did  it.  I  wonder  about  the  mentality 
of  such  criminals.  But  to  me,  the  primary 
reality  is  the  shameful  and  naked  fact 
that  they  did  shoot  down  an  unarmed 
citizen  in  cold  blood  on  the  public  streets 
of  the  Nation's  Capital  City.  I  am  sick- 
ened by  that  fact. 

"Whether  it  be  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  or  whether  it  be  an  average  citi- 
zen, the  barbarous  shooting  of  Senator 
Stennis  once  again  dramatizes  the  vio- 
lence that  is  taking  place  in  our  cities, 
and  in  our  suburbs  as  well,  every  day 
and  night  of  the  year — and  in  many 
areas  not  just  once  but  several  times 
during  the  day  and  night  people  are  ac- 
costed and  robbed  and  raped  and  brutal- 
ized at  gunpoint. 

Certainly,  every  rational  and  compas- 
sionate citizen  knows  that  no  campaign 
against  crime  is  complete  without  a 
searching  examination  for  its  causes,  and 
ways  to  correct  them. 
We  must  continue  that  pursuit. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
responsibilities  of  the  Government  is  to 
provide  for  the  safety  and  security  of  all 
our  citizens.  Thus  far,  the  Government 
has  been  derelict  in  that  duty. 

We  live  in  a  time  when  America's  citi- 
zens are  afraid  to  walk  their  own  streets 
at  night  or  go  about  their  daily  business. 
People  do  not  even  feel  safe  in  the  sanc- 
tity of  their  own  homes. 

I  know  of  no  easy  solution  to  the  crime 
problem.  I  know  of  no  way  to  eradicate 
crime.  But  I  submit  that  we  can  act  to 
reduce  the  problem.  We  can  act  to  deter 
crime  by  making  sure  that  punishment 
Is  swift,  certain,  and  severe. 


I  know  of  no  way  to  totally  disarm 
criminals,  although  I,  of  course,  wish 
that  were  possible.  But  I  do  believe  Con- 
gress can  act  to  make  criminals  think 
a  long,  long  time  before  they  use  a  fire- 
arm in  the  commission  of  their  crimes 
and,  if  they  do,  we  can  strengthen  the 
law  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  them  out  of 
circulation. 


By  Mr.  METCALF: 
S.  770.  A  bill  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent agency  to  be  known  as  the  Intergov- 
ernmental OfiSce  of  Consumers'  Counsel 
to  represent  the  consumers  of  the  Nation 
before  Federal  and  State  regulatory 
agencies  with  respect  to  matters  pertain- 
ing to  certain  regulated  services ;  to  pro- 
vide grants  and  other  Federal  assistance 
to  State  tmd  local  governments  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  such  con- 
sumers' counsels;  to  improve  methods  for 
obtaining  and  disseminating  information 
with  respect  to  the  operations  of  regu- 
lated companies  of  interest  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  other  consumers: 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  would  provide  for  a  consumers' 
counsel  to  represent  consumers  of  regu- 
lated services  before  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  and  courts,  and  would  also 
require  companies  under  Federal  regu- 
lation to  furnish  specific  information  to 
the  counsel  as  to  their  operations  and 
services.  Companies  required  to  furnish 
such  information  are  those  which  are 
subject  to  regulation  by  first,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission;  second,  the  Federal 
Commimications  Commission;  third,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission ; 
fourth,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board: 
fifth,  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
and  sixth,  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  imder  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Act. 

Under  title  I  of  the  bill,  the  consum- 
ers' counsel  would  be  the  head  of  an  in- 
dependent agency  known  as  the  Office  of 
Consumers'  Counsel  for  Regulated  Serv- 
ices. In  addition  to  representing  consum- 
ers before  courts  and  agencies,  the  office 
would  develop  essential  consumer  infor- 
mation and  reports  for  public  dissemina- 
tion, provide  technical  and  professional 
services  and  make  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  which  establish  sim- 
ilar offices  of  consumer  counsel,  make 
grants  to  State  regulatory  agencies  to 
improve  their  professional  capabilities, 
and  to  develop  model  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  consiuner  services. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  requires  information 
to  be  furnished  to  the  Counsel  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall 
establish  at  least  armually  or  at  such 
other  times  as  may  be  determined  by 
him.  Such  information  would  relate  to 
the  capitalization  and  control  of  each 
company  including  a  description  of  the 
company's  parents  and  subsidiaries  and 
affiliates;  a  description  of  the  company's 
common  and  preferred  stock  and  the 
amount  of  dividends  and  interest  psud, 
and  the  name  of  each  person  who  directly 
or  indirectly  has  the  power  to  vote  1  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  common  stock,  or  1 
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F  ercent  or  more  of  the  preferred  stock 
i  such  stock  has  voting  rights. 

Compauies  are  required  to  furnish  in- 
f  >rination  as  to  numagement.  such  as  the 
c  unpensation,  pension,  and  retirement 
p  lans  of  officers  and  directors  of  the  com- 
panies;  names  of  other  companies  in 
V  hich  such  officers  and  directors  serve  as 
o£cials;  terms  of  restricted  stock  option 
p  ans  available  to  officers,  directors,  and 
e  nployees;  loans  and  extension  of  credit 
ti  I  company  officials  and  details  of  trans- 
aiUons   with    afUiated    banks,    finance 

0  »mpanies  and  shareholders. 

As  to  operations  of  the  company,  title 

1  requires  information  concerning  li- 
onses.  franchises,  and  certificates  of 
cmvenience;  information  as  to  direct 
aid  Indirect  expenditures  relating  to 
kgal  and  consulting  services,  trade  as- 
B  tciatloDs,  advertising,  and  public  rela- 
ti  ODS,  contributions,  gratuities,  and  costs 
f ( ir  political  promotion  and  lobbying.  In 
a  Idition  the  bUl  calls  for  a  description 
o  the  policies  of  the  company  with  re- 
81  «ct  to  deposits  of  customers  and  the 
ri  ite  of  interest  charged  customers  and 
tl  le  rate  base  valuati<m  and  components 
o  the  company's  rate  base  as  determined 
b  r  the  Federal  or  State  commission  hav- 
lig  jurisdiction  over  the  company. 

If  any  person  or  company  covered  by 
tl  ke  legislation  fails  to  provide  such  in- 
fi  irmatlan  as  required  in  title  II,  it  shall 
b  i  subject  to  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
tl  lan  $1,000  for  each  violation.  Any  per- 
si  a  who  knowingly  or  willfully  violates 
ti  lis  title  or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued 
b  r  the  Counsel  theretmder,  or  any  per- 
et  >n  who  provides  false  information  to  the 
C  3unael,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
ai  Id  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
n  )t  more  than  $2,500  for  the  first  of- 
U  Qse  and  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each 
« Lbsequent  offense. 

Title  n  also  conveys  upon  the  Counsel 
d  scovery  powers  with  respect  to  the  de- 
fiied  areas  of  information.  Counsel  is 
a  ithorized  to  appear  before  any  Federal, 
S  Ate,  or  local  agency.  Federal  or  State 
C(  lurt  to  obtain  an  order  for  production 
o  such  information.  He  shall  be  entitled 
t4>  enter  such  appearance  as  matter  of 
ri  slit  before  any  Federal  agency  or  Fed- 
e:  al  court 

The  information  under  title  n  is  to  be 
piblished  in  reports,  prepared  by  the 
C  junsel  and  made  readily  available  to  the 
piblic. 

Automatic  data  processing  equipment 
8]  lall  be  used  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
si  >le  by  the  Counsel  in  coordinating  data 
n  ith  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  bill  authoriws  appropriations  for 
p  irpose  of  carrying  out  this  act  in  the 
a  nount  equal  to  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
o  the  aggregate  annual  gross  operating 
n  venues  of  all  regulated  companies. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  refinement 
a  id  an  extension  of  provisions  contained 
ii  legislation  introduced  in  the  91st  and 
91  d  Oongresses — S.  607  In  both  COn- 
g  esses — to  establish  a  Consumers'  Coun- 
» 1  and  require  information  with  respect 
to  electric,  gas,  and  telephone  utility 
a  rvlces.  That  bill  has  been  the  subject 
o  23  da3^  of  hearings  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
Cdmmlttee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
ti  WIS.  The  language  of  the  bill  was  greatly 
inproved  through  5  days  of  extensive 


markup  sessions  of  the  subcommittee. 
A  similar  bill.  S.  608,  was  introduced  in 
the  92d  Congress  and  related  to  trans- 
portation utility  services. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce  to- 
day brings  together  all  these  utility  serv- 
ices under  one  roof,  which  shall  be  the 
subject  of  the  consumers'  counsel's  ad- 
vocacy and  investigational  jurisdiction. 

i'lr.  President,  the  President  tells  us 
that  we  are  now  in  phase  in  of  his  eco- 
nomic program,  whatever  that  may  actu- 
ally mean.  What  we  do  know  is  that 
the  leaky  lid  was  taken  off  most  utility 
rate  increases  by  virtue  of  the  Price  Com- 
mission's regulations  in  phase  U,  and  it 
has  now  apparently  been  completely  re- 
moved. Thus  the  need  for  facts  and 
funds  for  consumers  is  even  more  urgent. 

How  do  regulated  industries  fit  into 
the  economic  picture?  And  how  should 
the  consiuner  be  assured  that  his  advo- 
cacy is  protected  when  the  ever-growing 
citadels  of  regulation,  executive  commis- 
sion, and  governmental  advisory  com- 
mittees are  wheeled  into  line  to  tell  him 
the  prices  he  will  pay  for  services  which 
are  so  vital  to  his  personal  health  and 
economy,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Nation? 

What  about  the  prices  of  supplies, 
equipment,  advertising,  and  economic 
expansion  that  are  being  passed  on  to  the 
consumer  by  the  utUities?  Are  they  re- 
ceiving the  necessary  scrutiny  by  the  reg- 
ulators? Or  are  they  just  being  taken 
for  granted  because  they  are  assumed  to 
come  from  a  competitive  level  of  the 
economy? 

How  efficient — how  careful — are  the 
utilities  In  keeping  down  costs?  And  how 
concerned  are  the  regiJators  in  examin- 
ing those  areas  where  monopolization  is, 
or  has,  set  in  to  disnipt  corporate  effi- 
ciency and,  in  effect,  disrupt  any  effort 
toward  fairness  in  the  whole  pricing 
structure? 

For  the  consumer,  a  whole  new  line  of 
inquiry  emerges  from  the  source  and  cost 
of  developing  energy  supply,  transporta- 
tion and  ccHnmunications.  We  must  train 
our  sights  and  reacli  longer  distances  if 
we  are  to  imderstand  the  full  consumer 
impact  in  the  regulated  industry  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  wa.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko,  as 
follows: 

S.  T70 

Be  it  enacted  by  th«  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrens  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Consumers'  Infor- 
mation and  Counsel  Act  of  1973. 
DKFimnoTts 

Sxc.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act- 
fa)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
dep«rtment,  agency,  or  Instrumentality,  In- 
cluding any  whoUy  owned  Government  cor- 
poration, of  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

(b)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  any  territory  or  poesee- 
sion  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  political  subdivision  department, 
or  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of  any  of  them, 
but  does  not  Include  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

(c>  The  term  "regulated  company"  means 
any  company  which  U  subject  to  regulation 
by   (1)   the  Federal  Power  Commission;    (11) 


the  Federal  Communications  Commission; 
(111)  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 
(lv>  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  (v)  the 
Federal  Maritime  Coounlsslon;  and  (vl)  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  under 
the  PubUc  Utility  Holding  Act  (Utle  15. 
United  States  Code,  Sec.  79  et  seq.) 

(d)  The  term  "Company"  means  a  corpo- 
ration, a  partnership,  an  association,  a  Jolnt- 
atock  company,  a  business  trust  or  an  orga- 
nized group  of  persons,  whether  Incorporated 
or  not:  or  any  receiver,  trustee,  or  other 
liquidating  agent  of  any  of  the  foregoUig  in 
his  capacity  as  such;  having  an  annual 
gross  operating  revenue  in  excess  of  $10 
million;  but  not  Including  any  cooperatively, 
federally,  municipally,  or  other  publicly 
owned  person,  company  or  organization. 

(6)  The  term  "contr(d"  means  possession 
of  the  power  to  direct  or  cause  the  direction 
of  or  substantially  Influence  the  manage- 
ment and  policies  of  a  company,  whether 
through  ownership  of  voting  or  nonvoting 
securities,  ownership  of  debt  Issues,  by  con- 
tract, or  otherwise,  unless  such  power  Is  the 
result  of  an  offlcial  position  with  the  com- 
pany. Control  la  piecumed  to  exist  If  any 
person  or  company  directly  or  Indirectly  owns 
controls,  holds  with  the  power  to  vote,  or 
holds  proxies  representing  10  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  voting  securities  of  any  com- 
pany. The  Counsel  may,  after  furnishing  all 
persons  In  Interest  notice  of  opportimlty  to 
be  beard,  detennine  that  control  in  fact 
exists  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a 
presumption  to  that  effect. 

(f)  The  terms  "affiliate"  of  a  company  or 
"affiliate  company"  mean  a  person  that  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  through  one  or  more 
Intermediaries,  controls.  Is  controlled  by,  or 
Is  under  conunon  control  with,  such  com- 
pany. 

Ig)  The  terms  "parent  of  a  company"  or 
"parent  company"  m«an  a  person  who  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  through  one  or  more 
intermediaries,  holds  control  over  a  regulated 
company. 

(h)  The  term  "long-term  debt"  means  any 
Indebtedness  of  a  company  having  a  matu- 
rity of  one  ysar  or  more  from  the  date  of 
Issuance.  The  term  "shcrt-term  debt"  means 
any  Indebtedness  of  a  company  other  than 
long-term  debt. 

(U  The  term  "regulated  servloefi"  means 
any  service  provided  lor  the  public  by  a  reg- 
vilated  company. 

(J)  The  term  "Interests  of  consumers  of 
regtilated  services"  means  any  matter  re- 
lating to  rates,  charges,  methods  of  servioe. 
adequacy  of  servioe,  and  safety  measvires 
which  directly  affect  the  ctaisamer  of  regu- 
lated servioes. 

TITLE  I— CONSUMERS'  COUNSEL  FOR 
REGULATED  SEBVICSS 
ifrrAia.iaHnaNT  ov  omci 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
wliliin  tlM  executive  turanch  of  the  Govern- 
ment an  independent  agency  to  be  known  as 
the  OfBee  of  Consumers'  Counsel  for  Regu- 
lated Services  (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the 
"Office").  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Consumers'  Counsel  (referred  to  hereinafter 
as  the  "Counsel"),  who  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  five  years  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  shaU  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  provided  for  level  2  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule.  In  appointing  the  Counsel, 
the  President  shall  solicit  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  consumer  organizations 
and  groups  representing  consumer  interests, 
including  State  and  local  bodies. 

(b)  The  Counsel  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  he  determlDM  to  be  required 
for  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
Office. 

(c)  No  person  appointed  aa  Counsel  or 
employed  by  the  Counsel  shaU  at  any  time 
during  his  tenure,  have  any  financial  Inter- 
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est,  direct  or  Indirect,  in  any  regulated  com- 
pany or  affiliate;  nor  shall  any  such  person 
be  employed  or  retained  by  or  accept  em- 
ployment with  a  regulated  company  or  an 
affiliate  of  a  regulated  company  for  a  period 
of  three  years  following  termination  of  his 
employment  in  the  Office. 

POWERS     or     THE     OFFICE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  In  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Office,  the  Counsel  Is 
authorized — 

(1)  to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  Office,  Including  the  estab- 
lishment of  uniform  rules  of  accounting  for 
any  class  or  classes  of  companies  about 
which  information  is  required  to  be  obtained 
piusuant  to  this  Act,  but  the  exercise  of 
such  powers  and  the  performance  of  the 
functions  of  the  Office  and  the  Counsel 
under  title  II  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  sections  3501-3511 
of  title  44  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(2)  to  delegate  to  any  other  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  authority  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty  imposed,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  any  power  conferred  upon  the  Coun- 
sel by  this  Act,  and  any  reference  herein  to 
the  Counsel  shall  include  his  duly  author- 
ized delegate  or  delegates; 

(3)  to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code; 

(4)  to  use  the  services,  equipment,  person- 
nel, and  facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies, 
with  their  consent,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement therefor  as  determined  mutually 
by  the  Counsel  and  such  other  agencies. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Counsel, 
each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected— 

(1)  to  make  its  services,  personnel,  and 
facilities  avaUable  to  the  greatest  practica- 
ble extent  to  the  Office  in  the  performance 
of  Its  functions;  and 

(2)  subject  to  provisions  of  law  and  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  classification  of  In- 
formation in  the  interest  of  national  secu- 
rity, to  furnish  to  the  Office  such  informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics  as 
the  Counsel  may  determine  to  be  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office. 

REPRESENTATION    OF    PUBLIC    INTEREST 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Counsel  is  authorized  to 
petition  for,  Initiate,  appear  or  intervene  in, 
any  Investigation,  complaint,  action,  appeal, 
or  other  proceeding  except  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, before  any  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agency,  or  Federal  or  State  court,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  practice  and  procedure 
of  such  agency  or  court,  where,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Counsel,  there  Is  a  matter  or  con- 
troversy affecting  substantially  the  interests 
of  consumers  of  regulated  services  within 
the  United  States:  Provided,  That  such  ac- 
tion by  Counsel  before  any  State  or  local 
agency  or  State  court  shall  be  authorized 
only  when — 

(1)  it  is  requested  by  the  Governor  of  a 
State  or  any  official  designated  by  him  for 
such  purpose;  or 

(2)  it  is  requested  by  an  agency  or  official 
duly  authorized  by  a  State  to  represent  the 
Interests  of  such  consumers  before  any  State 
or  local  agency  or  court;  or 

(3)  It  is  requested  by  a  State  or  local 
agency  or  court  conducting  the  proceeding; 
or 

(4)  It  Is  requested  by  a  duly  certified  peti- 
tion signed  by  the  consumers  of  services  of 
a  regulated  company  within  any  State  as 
follows:  if  the  total  of  such  consumers 
equals  one  thousand  or  less,  petition  must 
be  signed  by  20  per  centum  of  such  constun- 
ers;  if  the  total  of  such  consumers  equals  an 
amount  over  one  thousand  but  less  than  ten 
thousand,  petition  must  be  signed  by  10  per 
centum  of  such  consumers;  or  if  total  of  such 


consumers  equals  ten  thousand  or  more,  pe- 
tition must  be  signed  by  5  per  centum  of  such 
consumers. 

(b)  With  respect  to  any  such  proceeding, 
the  Counsel  shall  present  to  the  agency  or 
court,  subject  to  the  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  thereof,  such  evidence,  briefs,  and 
arguments  as  he  shall  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  representation  of  the 
Interests  of  such  consumers.  The  Counsel  or 
any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office 
designated  by  the  Counsel  for  such  purpose, 
shall  be  entitled  to  enter  an  appearance  be- 
fore any  Federal  agency  or  Federal  court 
without  other  compliance  with  any  require- 
ment for  admission  to  practice  before  such 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the 
Office  in  any  proceeding. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Counsel  is  entitled  as  a  matter 
of  right  to  appear  as  a  party  before  any  Fed- 
eral agency  or  Federal  court,  but  not  includ- 
ing the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
with  respect  to  any  matter  or  proceeding  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a) ,  and  coming  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  such  Federal  agency  or 
court. 

(d)  This  Act  shall  not  operate  to  exclude 
any  other  individual,  consumer  organization, 
or  group  representing  the  public  Interest 
from  Intervening  or  otherwise  participating 
in  such  proceedings,  nor  shall  It  affect  the 
decision  of  any  Federal  agency  to  assign  its 
own  staff  personnel  to  intercede  or  assist  in 
developing  any  part  of  the  record  of  proceed- 
ings In  which  the  Counsel  or  other  groups 
shall  appear;  nor  shall  the  participation  by 
Counsel  affect  the  right  of  any  person  to 
appear  in  such  proceedings  in  forma  pau- 
I>erls. 

(e)  The  Counsel  is  authorized  to  attend 
and  represent  the  Interests  of  consumers  of 
regulated  services  at  any  meeting  of  any  ad- 
visory committee  or  other  private  or  public 
organization  with  any  Federal  agency. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION   AND   REPORTS 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Counsel  from  time  to 
time  shall  compile  and  disseminate  to  the 
public,  through  such  publications  and  other 
means  as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate, 
such  Information  as  he  considers  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  for  the  protection  of  the 
interests  of  consumers  of  regulated  serv- 
ices. 

(b)  In  January  of  each  year,  the  Coun- 
sel shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
containing  (1)  a  full  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  activities  of  the  Office  during  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  (2)  a  discussion  of 
matters  currently  affecting  the  interests  of 
such  consumers,  and  (3)  his  recommenda- 
tions for  the  solution  of  any  problems  ad- 
versely affecting  those  Interests. 

(c)  The  Counsel  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  from  time  to  time  such  recom- 
mendations for  proposed  legislation  as  the 
Counsel  may  consider  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  adequate  protection  of  the 
Interests  of  such  consumers. 

GRANTS  TO  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

Sec.  105.  (a)  (1)  The  Counsel  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  any  State  or  local 
government,  or  combination  of  such  gov- 
ernments, that  serve  a  population  of  one 
hundred  thousand  or  more  persons,  for  up 
to  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  performing 
any  of  the  following  functions: 

(A)  representing  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers of  reg;ulated  services  before  Federal, 
State,  or  local  agencies  and  Federal  or  State 
cotirts  including  but  not  limited  to  the  ini- 
tiation, appearance,  or  intervention,  with 
respect  to  any  investigation,  complaint,  ac- 
tion, appeal,  or  other  proceeding  and  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  evidence, 
briefs,  and  arguments  in  connection  there- 
with. 

(B)  compiling  and  making  available  to 
the  public  Information  which  Is  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  protection  of  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers  of  regulated  services;   or 


(C)  making  available,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, technical  assistance,  statistics,  infor- 
mation, and  personnel  for  consultation  and 
assistance  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  agencies,  and  to  nongovern- 
mental organizations  having  a  special  in- 
terest In  matters  affecting  the  interest  of 
consumers  of  regulated  services. 

(2)  No  grant  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  to  any  State  or  local  agency  au- 
thorized bv  law  to  regulate  one  or  more 
regulated  companies. 

( b »  ( 1  (  The  Counsel  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  State  or  local  agency  author- 
ized by  law  to  regulate  one  or  more  reg- 
ulated companies  for  the  following  pur- 
poses— 

(A)  Increasing  the  number  and  quality  of 
professional  staff  i>ersonnel  assigned  to  mat- 
ters affecting  the  Interests  of  consumers  of 
regulated  services; 

(B)  developing  personnel,  systems,  and  fa- 
cilities, including  automatic  data  processing 
equipment,  for  obtaining  essential  informa- 
tion, making  studies  and  other  evaluation  of 
data,  and  assisting  in  the  making  of  deci- 
sions with  respect  to  matters  affecting  the 
interests  of  consumers  of  regulated  services; 
or 

(C)  providing  for  training  and  education 
programs,  including  Internship,  work-study, 
fellowship,  and  similar  programs  for  profes- 
sional staff  positions  relating  to  matters  af- 
fecting the  Interests  of  consumers  of  regu- 
lated ser^'lces. 

(c)  A  grant  authorized  by  this  section  may 
be  made  on  application  to  the  Counsel  at 
such  time  or  times  and  containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Counsel  may  prescribe. 

(d)  The  non-Federal  contribution  may  be 
in  cash  or  In  kind,  including  but  not  limited 
to  plant,  equipment,  and  services,  or  as  oth- 
erwise determined  by  the  Counsel.  If,  in  any 
fiscal  year,  a  recipient  under  this  section 
provides  non-Federal  contributions  exceed- 
ing Its  requirements,  such  excess  may  be 
used  to  meet  its  non-Federal  requirements 
for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

(e)  The  Counsel  shall  allocate  grants  un- 
der this  Act  in  such  manner  as  will  most 
nearly  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
grants  among  States  and  local  governments, 
taking  Into  consideration  such  facts  as  size 
of  population,  extent  of  regulated  services, 
the  urgency  of  programs  or  projects,  and  the 
need  for  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE     TO     STATE     AND     LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

Sec.  106.  The  Counsel  may  furnish  techni- 
cal advice  and  assistance.  Including  informa- 
tion, on  request  to  any  State  or  local  regu- 
latory agency  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
and  carrying  out  any  program  of  consumer 
interest  within  the  general  purposes  of  this 
Act.  The  Counsel  may  accept  payments,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  for  the  costs  of  furnishing 
such  assistance.  All  such  payments  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  made  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

REPORTING    REQtTIREMENTS 

Sec.  107.  A  State,  or  local  government  of- 
fice receiving  a  grant  under  this  Act  shall 
make  reports  and  evaluations  in  such  form, 
at  such  times,  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion concerning  the  status  and  application 
of  Federal  funds  and  the  oi>eratlon  of  the  ap- 
proved program  or  project  as  the  Counsel  may 
require,  and  shall  keep  and  make  available 
such  records  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Counsel  for  the  verification  of  such  reports 
and  evaluations. 

REVIEW    AND    AUDIT 

Sec.  108.  The  Counsel  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation, to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
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1  Pcords  of  a  grant  recipient  that  are  pertl- 
lent  to  the  grant  received. 

I^UCNATIOK  or  CBANTS 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Wb«neTar  the  Counael,  after 
ving  reasonable  noUoe  and  opportunity  for 
]  ie<uing  to  a  grant  recipient  imder  this  Act, 
rid»— 

I  1 1  that  the  program  or  project  for  which 
ich  grant  was  made  haa  been  so  changed 
>:t  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provl- 
ns  of  thla  Act;  or 

I  2 )    that  In  the  operation  of  the  program 
project  there  is  (allure  to  comply  substan- 
tfaUy  with  any  auch  provision; 

Coimael  shall  notify  such  recipient  of 
9  findings  and  no  further  payments  may 
^  made  to  such  recipient  by  the  Counsel 
I  ntu  be  la  aattafled  with  such  noncompliance 
t  »■  been,  or  will  promptly  be,  corrected.  How- 
~\'er.  the  Counsel  may  authc«lze  the  oon- 
nuance  of  payments  to  any  projects  pur- 
jant  to  this  Act  which  are  being  carried  out 
y  such  recipient  and  which  are  not  Involved 
I  the  noncompliance. 

(b)  (1)  If  tbm  recipient  of  a  grant  under 
B^lon  105  is  dlsMtlafled  with  the  Counsel's 
action  under  section  (a)  of  this  sec- 
such  recipient  may,  within  sixty  days 
ter  notice  of  such  action,  flle  with  the 
Upiited  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  clr- 
In  which  suh  recipient  is  located  a 
petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Ooimsel.  The 
unsel  thereupon  shall  flle  in  the  court  the 
;ord  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based 
s  action,  as  provided  in  section  2112  of 
Me  38.  Umted  SUtes  Code. 
(2)  The  flndlnga  of  fact  by  the  Counsel,  if 
pported  by  substantial  evidence  shall  be 
cc^ncluslve:  but  the  court  for  good  cause 
,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Counsel 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  Counsel 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  flnd- 
of  fact  and  may  modify  his  previous 
a4tlon.  and  shall  certify  to  the  court  the 
of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
conclusive   If   supported   by   substantial 
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(3)  The  cotirt  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
al  irm  the  action  of  the  Counsel  or  to  set  It 
as  Ide,  in  whole  or  m  part.  The  Judgment  of 
tt  e  coTirt  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Sipreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon 
ce  rtlorart  or  certification  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 1264  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

MODEL  IJIWS 

3rc.  110.  The  Counsel  shall  make  full  and 
complete   Investigation   and   studv   for   the 
of— 
(1)  preparing  a  comparison  and  analysis  of 
•od  Federal   laws  covering  r«g\i]ated 
IS  to  consumers;  and 
(3)  preparing  model  laws  and  recommen- 
■^' -HIS  for  regulation  of  such  services, 
results  of  such  investigation  and  sttidy 
sb^U  be  reported  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
and  the  Governor  of  each  State  as  soon 
practicable. 

TITLE   II— PUBLIC   INFORMATION 

AND  REPORTS 

z^roaiCATioK  wrrn  kxspect  to   regvlattd 

COMPANTHa 

Jac.  aoi.  Each  regulated  company  and  each 

Vent  of  a  regulated  company  shall  furnish 

the  Oounael,  tinder  such  rules  and  reg- 

ui^Uons  as  the  Counsel  ahall  eatabUah.  at 

£t  annually  or  at  such  other  timee  as  may 

determined  by  the  Counsel,  the  foUowing 

ii|ormaUon : 

a)  As  to  the  capitalization  and  control 

1)  the  name,  address,  and  description  of 
■  business  of  each  parent,  subsidiary,  or 

ate  company,  including  a  full  description 
the  reUtionabip  between  each  companies 

2)  a  dewalptlon  of  aU  cdaaaes  o*  common 
6U  ck.  prafemd  Mock,  kng-tarm  debt,  bonds, 
an  1  debMUuTH,  IndtMUng  lntonnatk>Q  m  to 
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voting  rights,  redemption  and  conversion  fea- 
tures, dlvldenda,  premiums,  and  Interest  pay- 
able, maturity  dates,  provision  for  security, 
and  any  other  terms  and  conditions  that  are 
material  or  that  may  confer  control  or  man- 
agement powers  upon  the  holder  of  the  se- 
curity or  the  debt; 

(3)  percentages  of  capitalization  obtained 
from  common  stock,  preferred  stock,  long- 
term  debt,  and  earned  surplus,  respectively; 

(4)  the  amoinat  of  dividend*  and  Interest 
paid  on  each  class  of  stock  and  debt,  and 

(I)  average  rate  of  Interest  on  long-term 
debt: 

(U^  average  rate  of  Interest  of  short-term 
debt; 

(Hi)  rate  of  return  on  average  common 
stock  equity; 

( 5 )  the  name  and  address  of : 

(I)  each  person  who  directly  or  Indirectly 
or  acting  through  one  or  more  persons  has 
the  power  to  vote  one  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
common  stock;  or  one  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
preferred  stock.  If  such  stock  has  voting 
rights,  together  with  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  such  voting  securities; 

(II)  each  person  who  directly  or  indirectly 
or  acting  through  one  or  more  persons  has 
the  power  to  vote  one  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
preferred  stock  In  the  company,  together  with 
the  niunber  and  percentage  of  such  voting 
securities; 

(III)  each  holder  of  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
any  Issue  of  outstanding  long-term  debt  of 
the  company,  together  with  the  dollar 
amoiuit  of  such  holdings,  and  its  percentage 
of  the  Issue;  and 

(iv)  each  holder  of  five  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  outstanding  short-term  debt  of  the 
company,  together  with  the  dollar  amount  of 
such  holdings,  and  its  percentage  oi  the  total 
short-term  debt. 

(b)   As  to  management — 

(1)  the  name  and  address  of  each  officer 
and  director  and  his  compensation  from  the 
company  and  Its  affiliates,  including  pension 
and  retirement  plans  and  the  amounts  paid, 
accrued  or  reserved  for  such  plans,  stock  op- 
tions, deferred  compensation  plans.  Indemni- 
fication, and  Insurance,  together  with  a  com- 
plete description  of  the  duties  of  such  direc- 
tor or  officer  and  the  approximate  amount  of 
ttaie,  stated  In  hours  per  week,  spent  In  the 
performance  of  such  duties: 

(2)  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  other 
companies  In  which  such  officers  and  direc- 
tors also  serve  as  officers  or  directors,  and  a 
description  of  any  position  which  such  offi- 
cer or  dh^ctor  holds,  or  has  held  within  the 
preceding  ten  years.  In  any  Federal  agency; 

(3)  the  names  of  directors,  If  any,  who 
were  not  nominated  by  the  management  of 
the  company; 

(4)  terms  of  restricted  stock  option  plans 
available  to  officers,  directors,  and  employees 
and,  except  for  plans  avaUable  to  aU  em- 
ployees on  equal  terms.  Including  name,  title, 
salary,  and  retirement  benefits  of  each  person 
to  whom  .stock  options  have  been  granted, 
number  of  options  each  has  exercised,  date 
on  which  options  were  exercised,  option  price 
of  the  stock  and  market  price  of  the  stock 
when  option  was  exercised; 

(5)  amoimts,  terms  and  conditions.  In- 
cluding simple  amiual  Interest  rates,  of  all 
loans  and  extension  of  credit  to  directors, 
officers,  affiliates,  customers,  and  others,  and 
the  total  amounts  of  interest  collected  on 
each  class  of  such  loans  or  credit  during 
the  year,  together  with  the  terras  or  condi- 
tions of  arrangements  between  financial  in- 
stitutions and  the  company  with  respect  to 
compensating  balances; 

(6)  det«lls  of  any  transactions  with 
affiliates,  banks,  finance  companies,  holders 
of  any  class  of  stock  or  long-term  debt,  and 
customers  concerning  the  purchase,  sale,  or 
lease  of  any  real  or  personal  property,  Indl- 
cattag  as  to  each  the  Identity  of  the  other 
party,  terms  of  the  purchase,  sale,  or  lease 
contract,  including  any  provision  for  aecu- 


rity.  the  assessed  value  of  the  property  and 
the  method  by  which  such  transaction  was 
negotiated,  Includhig  a  description  of  any  op- 
portunity given  to  other  parties  to  enter 
competitive  bids  and  details  of  any  such  bids 
received. 

(c)  As  to  operations — 

(1)  summaries  of  all  licenses,  franchises, 
and  certificates  of  convenience  and  necessity 
Issued  to  or  applied  for  by  the  company,  u 
any,  and  the  anwunt  expended  for  and  in 
procuring  each  such  certificate; 

(2)  a  summary  of  the  terms  of  any  rate, 
bureau,  i>oolIng  or  mutual  aid  agreements 
or  arrangements.  Including  a  complete  break- 
down of  Joint  rates  atterjdant  thereto; 

(3)  assets  and  llabUltles  of  the  company. 
Including  a  brief  description  of  each  asset 
subject  to  a  mortgage,  lien,  or  other  claim 
Indicating  the  terms  thereof: 

(i)   IndoUars; 

(ii)  as  percentage  of  depreciated  average 
original  cost; 

(iii)  as  a  percentage  of  operating  reve- 
nues; 

(5)  soiu-ces  and  application  of  all  funds, 
including  all  revenues.  Income,  borrowings, 
and  sale  of  equity; 

(6)  Information  as  to  all  direct  or  Indirect 
expenditures,  whether  In  payment  of  money, 
provision  of  goods  or  services,  use  of  officers 
or  employees  on  company  time  or  otherwise 
Including  specific  details  of  the  exact 
amounts,  purposes,  and  tax  treatment  of 
each  Item,  Included  In  any  account  for: 

(I)  dues,  expenses,  or  assessments  of  trade 
associations  or  rate  bureaus  of  any  kind; 

(II)  any  legal,  professional,  or  consultant 
services; 

(III)  advertising,  public  relations,  and 
promotion  of  any  kind; 

(iv)  contributions,  gifts,  donations,  honor- 
ariums, and  gratuities,  including  travel,  en- 
tertainment, or  other  personal  expenses  of 
Individuals  paid  for.  In  whcde  or  In  part,  bv 
the  company; 

(V)  iMt>teeting  the  granting  of  any  cer- 
tificate, franchise,  or  authority  of  any  other 
party,  or  Intervening  in  any  proceeding  In 
which  such  certificate,  franchise,  or  rights 
are  at  issue; 

(vl)  promoting  or  opposing  (1)  the  can- 
didacy, nomination,  election  or  appoint- 
ment of  any  person  for  any  Federal.  State, 
or  local  legislative  or  administrative  office; 
(2)  any  other  issue  for  which  an  official  vote 
of  the  people  has  been  authorized,  or  (3i 
any  lobbying  with  respect  to  Federal,  State 
or  local  legislative  or  administrative  bodies: 

(7)  a  list  of  all  goods,  services,  rights,  or 
privileges  extended  free,  below  cost,  or  below 
normal  charges,  to  any  actual  or  potential 
customer  or  class  of  customers  Including 
credit  extension,  concessions,  and  rebates  of 
any  kind,  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
goods,  services,  rights,  or  privileges  are  paid 
for  by  charges  to  such  customers  or  class  of 
customers; 

(8)  a  description  of  the  policy  with  respect 
to  deposits  of  customers  and  service  con- 
nection charges.  If  required; 

( 9 1  the  rate  of  Interest  charged  customer.'; 
by  the  regulated  company,  stated  as  simple 
annual  interest; 

(10)  the  rate  base  valuation  and  com- 
ponents of  the  regulated  company's  rate  base, 
as  determined  by  the  commission  or  com- 
mls-'lons  having  Jurisdiction,  expressed  in 
dollar  amounts,  and  Including  amount  per- 
mitted in  rate  base  in  each  of  the  following 
categories:  equipment  no  longer  used  In 
service,  good  will,  acciunulated  tax  deferrals, 
.nllo^ance  for  working  capital,  construction 
work  m  progress,  customers'  advances,  bank 
deposits,  materials  and  supplies,  plant  ac- 
quisition adjustment,  and  plant  held  for 
future  use: 

(d)  Stich  other  information  a«  the  Coun- 
sel may  deem  necessary  to  obtain,  compile, 
publish,  and  disseminate  to  inform  consum- 
er* of  regulated  companlee. 
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FKNALTIES    AND    ENFORCKMENT    POWERS 

SBC.  202.  (a)  It  shall  be  a  violation  of  this 
title  to  faU  to  provide  any  Information  re- 
quired by  section  201  of  this  title.  Any  per- 
son who  violates  this  section  or  who  vio- 
lates any  rule,  regulation  or  order  Issued  by 
the  Counsel  tmder  this  title,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penaity  not  greater  than  $1,000 
for  each  violation.  Any  person  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  violates  this  title  or  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  issued  by  the  Coun- 
sel under  this  title,  or  who  p)ro\'ldes  false  in- 
formation to  the  Counsel,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,500  for  the 
first  oSense  and  not  greater  than  $5,000  for 
each  subsequent  ofiense.  If  any  such  viola- 
tion is  a  continuing  one,  each  day  of  such 
violation  shall  constitute  a  separate  oSense. 

(b)  The  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal  Com- 
municatlona  Commission,  the  Interstate 
Commeroe  Commission,  the  FedM«l  Marl- 
time  Commission  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  are  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  coordinate  and  assist  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
to  conduct  Investigations  and  promulgate 
such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment this  Act  each  In  accordance  with  its 
own  rules  at  procedures. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Counsel  Is  authcMlzed  to  appear 
before  any  Federal,  State  or  local  agency,  or 
Federal  or  State  court,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  practice  and  procedure  of  such 
agency  or  court,  and  seek  an  order  for  the 
production  of  Information  required  to  be  fur- 
nished under  Section  201  of  this  Act.  The 
Counsel  or  any  other  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Office  designated  by  the  Counsel  for  such 
purpose,  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  such  ap- 
pearance tis  a  matter  of  right  before  any  Fed- 
eral agency  or  Federal  court  without  other 
compliance  with  any  requirement  for  admis- 
sion to  practice  before  such  agency  or  court 
for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  Office  of 
in  such  proceeding. 

BEPORTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  information  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  Counsel  pursuant  to  section 
201  of  this  tiUe  shall,  at  least  annually  and 
at  such  other  times  as  the  Counsel  may  deem 
appropriate,  be  published  in  reports  pre- 
pared for  and  made  readily  avaUable  to  the 
public.  Such  reports  shall  be  Issued  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  end  of  the  annual  ac- 
counting period.  Supplementary  reports  may 
be  issued  at  any  time  to  reflect  any  changes 
that  materially  affect  the  ownersblp,  finan- 
cial condition  or  operation  of  regulated  com- 
panies or  affiliates.  To  the  degree  practicable, 
the  reports  provided  for  In  this  section  shall 
be  presented  in  readily  comprehensible  style 
and  format  and  shall  contain  pertinent  na- 
tional averages  and  comparative  historical 
data. 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSING 

Sec  301.  (a)  Federal  agencies  are  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  make  full  use  of 
automatic  data  processing  in  preparing  the 
information  required  under  this  Act  and 
other  Acts  to  which  they  are  subject,  to  the 
end  that  the  Counsel,  the  Congress,  and  the 
public  shall  receive  information  In  a  timely 
and  understandable  manner.  Federal  agen- 
cies are  hereby  directed  to  Include,  in  their 
annual  reports,  accounts  of  their  progress 
toward  full  use  of  automatic  data  processing. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  review  the  activities  of  the 
Federal  agencies  In  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion, and  shall  report  to  the  Congress  the 
results  of  such  compliance,  and  where  full 
use  of  automatic  data  processing  is  not  being 
made  in  the  preparation  of  such  Information 
he  shall  recommend  those  actions  which 
should  be  taken  to  achieve  such  full  use  of 


automatic   data   prooestlng   techniques   and 
equipment. 

SAVING  PROVISrON 

Sec.  302.  Nothing  contained  In  the  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  alter,  modify,  or  Impair  any 
other  provision  of  law,  or  to  prevent  or  Im- 
pair the  administration  or  enforcement  of 
any  other  provision  of  law,  except  as  speci- 
fically amended  or  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
Inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

APPKOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  205.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated annually  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  an  amount  equal  to  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  aggregate  annual  gross  operating 
revenues  of  all  regulated  oompanies. 


By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request) : 

S.  771.  A  bill  to  define  the  circum- 
stances in  which  foreign  states  are  im- 
mune from  the  jurisdiction  of  U.S.  courts 
and  in  which  execution  may  not  be  levied 
on  their  assets,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred,  by  unanimous  consent,  jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate  re- 
ference a  bill  to  define  the  circumstances 
in  which  foreign  states  are  immune  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  U.S.  courts  and  in 
which  execution  may  not  be  levied  on 
their  assets,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  ha&  been  requested  by  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  referred  to  both  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Judiciary  and  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. I  am  introducing  this  bill  in  order 
that  there  may  be  specific  legislation  to 
which  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  letter  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Vice  President  dated  January  16, 
1973,  and  the  section-by -section  analysis 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

s.  771 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  Chapter  95  the  fol- 
lowing new  Chapter: 

"Chapter  97. — Jurisdictional  IXMUNmES  op 
FoKEtCN  States 

"Sec. 

"1602.  Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose. 

"1603.  Definitions. 

"1604.  Immunity  of  foreign  states  from 
Jurisdiction. 

"1605.  General  exceptions  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tional Immunity  of  foreign  states. 

"1606.  Immunity  in  cases  relating  to  the 
public  debt  of  a  foreign  state. 

"1607.  Counterclaims. 

"1608.  Service  of  process  in  United  States  dis- 
trict courts. 

"1609.  InuDunity  from  execution  and  attach- 
ment of  assets  of  foreign  states. 

"1610.  Exceptions  to  the  Immunity  from 
execution  of  assets  of  foreign  states. 

"1611.  Certain  types  of  assets  Immune  from 
execution. 


"i  1602.  Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose. 
"The  Congress  finds  that  the  determination 
by  United  States  courts  of  the  claims  of  for- 
eign states  to  imcQunity  from  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  courts  would  serve  the  iniere^'s 
of  Justice  and  would  protect  the  rithts  c  f 
both  foreipn  states  and  litigants  in  United 
States  courts  Under  International  law.  states 
are  not  Immune  Irom  the  Jurisdiction  of 
foreign  courts  in  so  far  as  their  cominerci.-tl 
activities  ure  concerned,  and  their  commercial 
property  may  be  levied  upon  for  the  satislac- 
iion  of  Judgments  rendered  against  them  in 
connection  with  their  conimerclal  acUvities. 
Claims  of  foreign  states  to  immunity  should 
henceforth  be  decided  by  United  SUiies 
courts  in  conformity  with  these  principles 
as  set  forth  in  his  chapter  and  other  prin- 
ciples of  International  law. 

"5  1603.  Definitions. 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
other  than  sections  1606  and  1610,  a  "foreign 
state"  Includes  a  political  subdivision  of 
that  foreign  state,  or  an  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  such  a  state  or  subdirision. 

"(b)  For  the  pvirposes  of  this  chapter,  a 
"commercial  activity"  means  either  a  reptilar 
course  of  commercial  conduct  or  a  particular 
commercial  transaction  or  act.  The  com- 
mercial character  of  an  activity  shall  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  nature  of 
the  course  of  conduct  or  paj-iicular  trans- 
action or  act,  rather  than  by  reference  to 
its  purpose, 

"$  1604.  Immtmity  of  foreign  slates  froin 
Jurisdiction. 
"Subject  to  existing  and  future  interna- 
tional agreements  to  which  the  Ur.ued  States 
is  a  parly,  a  foreign  state  shall  be  immune 
from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  States  except  as 
provided  in  this  chapter. 

"§  1605.  General  exceptions  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tional immunity  of  foreitn  states. 

"A  foreign  state  shall  not  be  immune  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  courts  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  States  in  any  ca.se 

"(1)  in  which  the  foreign  state  has  waived 
its  immunity  either  explicitly  or  by  impli- 
cation, notwithstanding  any  withdrawal  of 
the  waiver  which  the  foreign  state  may  pur- 
port to  effect  after  the  claim  arose; 

"(2)  in  which  the  action  Is  based  upon  a 
commercial  activity  carried  on  in  the  Vnited 
States  by  the  foreign  state:  or  upon  an  act 
performed  in  the  United  States  in  connection 
witli  a  commercial  activity  of  the  foreign 
state  elsewhere;  or  upon  an  act  outside  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  a  commercial  activity  of  the  foreign 
state  elsewhere  and  that  act  has  a  direct  ef- 
fect within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States: 

"(3)  in  which  right,s  In  property  taken  in 
violation  of  International  law  are  in  issue 
and  that  property  or  any  property  exchanged 
for  such  property  is  present  in  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  a  commercial  activ- 
ity carried  on  in  the  United  Siates  by  the 
foreign  state  or  that  property  or  any  prop- 
erty exchanged  for  such  propcrtv  is  ou  ned 
or  operated  by  an  agency  or  his iru mentality 
of  the  foreign  stale  or  of  a  political  subdi- 
Msion  of  the  foreign  state  and  that  agency 
or  insirunienlality  is  engaged  in  a  coiimier- 
ciaJ  acUvity  in  the  United  States: 

"(4)  in  whicli  rights  in  property  in  the 
United  States;  acqui.Td  by  sxiccession  or 
gift,  or  rights  in  immovable  property  situat- 
ed in  the  United  States  are  in  issue:  or 

"(5)  In  which  money  damages  are  sought 
against  a  foreign  state  for  personal  injtu-y  or 
death,  or  damage  to  or  loss  of  property, 
caused  by  the  negligent  or  wTongful  act  or 
omission  in  the  United  States  of  that  for- 
eign state  or  of  any  official  or  employee  there- 
of except  that  a  foreign  state  abaU  be  im- 
mune in  any  case  under  this  paragraph  in 
which  a  remedy  Is  availahle  under  Article 
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of  the  Agreement  Between  the  Parties 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Regarding  the 
It  us  of  Their  Forces. 
1C06.  Immunity  in   cases  relating  to  the 

public  debt  of  a  foreign  state, 
la)  A  foreign  state  shall  be  Immune  from 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
tes  and  of  the  States  in  any  case  relating 
Its  public  debt,  except  if 
1 1 )  the  foreign  state  has  waived  its  im- 
nlty  explicitly,  notwithstanding  any  with- 
•Aal  of  the  waiver  which  the  foreign  state 
y  purport  to  effect  after  the  claim  arose; 


(2)  the  case,  whether  or  not  falling  with- 
the  scope  of  section  1605.  relates  to  the 
public  debt  of  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
for  ;ign  state,  or  of  an  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  such  a  state  or  subdivision. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 

rlied  as  Impairing  any  remedy  afforded  un- 

sectlons  77(a)  through  80(b) -21  of  Title 

United  States  Code,  as  amended,  or  any 

statute  which  may  hereafter  be  admin- 

(  red  by  the  United  States  Securities  and 

I  hange  Commission. 

607.  Counterclaims. 

In  any  action  brought  by  a  forelsn  state 
a  court  of  the  United  States  or  of  anv 
the  foreign  state  shall  not  be  accorded 
nunlty  with  respect  to 

(1)  any  counterclaim  arising  out  of  the 
or  occurrence  that  is  the  subject 

ter  of  the  claim  of  the  foreign  state:  or 

(2)  any  other  counterclaim  that  does  not 
m  relief  exceeding  in  amount  or  differ- 
In  kind  from  that  sought  by  the  foreign 
e. 
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608.  Senice  of  process  in  United  States 

district  courts. 
Service   in    the    district    courts    shall    be 
upon  a  foreign  state  or  a  political  sub- 
sion  of  a  foreign  state  and  may  be  made 
an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  such 
or  subdivision  which  agency  or  in- 
mentallty  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
as  defined  in  Section  1332fci  and  (d) 
is  title  by  delivering  a  copy  of  the  sum- 
and   complaint   by  registered   or  cer- 
mail,  to  be  addressed  and  dispatched 
;he  clerk  of  the  court,  to  the  ambassador 
ihief  of  mission  of  the  foreign  state  ac- 
ited  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
to  the  ambassador  or  chief  of  mis- 
of  another  state   then  acting   as  pro- 
ing  power  for  such   foreign  state,  or   in 
case  of  service  upon  an  agency  or  in- 
r\|mentality  of  a  foreign  state  or  political 
ivision  to  such  other  officer  or  agent  as 
thorlzed  under  the  law  of  the  foreign 
or    of    the    United    States    to    receive 
ice    of    process    in    the    particular    case, 
in  each  case,  by  also  sending  two  copies 
he  summons  and   of   the   complaint   by 
stered    or    certified    mail    to    the    Secre- 
of  State  at  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
bla.  who  in  turn  shall  transmit  one  of 
copies  by  a  diplomatic  note  to  the  de- 
of  the  government  of  the  foreign 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  for- 
relations  of  that  state. 
309.  Immunity   from  execution    and   at- 
tachment    of     as.sets    of     foreign 
states. 

The  assets  in  the  United  States  of  a  for- 
state  shall  be  immune  from  attachment 
from  execution,  except  as  provided  In 
1610  of  this  chapter. 

10    Exceptions    to   the    immunity    from 

execution    of     assets    of    foreign 

states. 

a  I   The  assets  in  the  United  States  of  a 

u   state   or   political    subdivision   of   a 

n  state,  to  the  extent  that  they  are 

for    a   particular   commercial    activity 

ihe  United  States,  shall  not  be  immune 

attachment  for  purposes  of  execution 

1  rom  execution  of  a  Judgment  rendered 

that  foreign  state  or  political  sub- 

ition  if 
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"  ( 1 )  such  attachment  or  execution  relates 
to  a  claim  which  is  based  on  that  commercial 
activity  or  on  rights  In  property  taken  In 
violation  of  intematioiial  law  and  present 
m  the  United  States  in  connection  with 
that  activity,  or 

"1 2)  the  foreign  slate  or  political  subdivi- 
sion has  waived  Its  Immunity  from  attach- 
ment for  purposes  of  execution  or  from  ex- 
ecution of  a  judgment  either  explicitly  or 
by  implication,  notwithstanding  any  pur- 
ported withdrawal  of  the  waiver  after  the 
claim  aro.=ie. 

■•(b(  The  assets  in  the  United  States  of 
an  aj;encv  or  itistrumentality  of  a  foreign 
state  or  of  an  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  foreign  state, 
which  is  engaged  in  a  cominercifil  activity  in 
the  United  States,  or  does  an  act  in  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  such  a 
commercial  activity  elsewhere,  or  does  an 
act  outside  the  territon,-  of  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  a  commercial  activity 
elsewhere  and  the  act  has  a  direct  effect 
within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
shall  not  be  immune  from  attachment  for 
purposes  of  execution  or  from  execution  of 
a  judgment  rendered  against  that  agency 
or  Instrumentality  if 

"  ( 1 »  such  attachment  or  execution  relates 
to  a  claim  which  is  based  on  a  commercial 
activity  in  the  United  States  or  such  an  act, 
or  on  rights  in  property  taken  in  violation 
of  international  law  and  present  in  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  such  a 
commercial  activity  in  the  United  States,  or 
on  rights  in  property  taken  in  violation  of 
international  law  and  owned  or  operated  by 
an  agency  or  Instrumentality  which  is  en- 
gaged in  a  commercial  activity  In  the  United 
States:  or 

"(2)  the  agency  or  instrumentality  or  the 
foreign  state  or  political  subdivision  has 
waived  Its  immunity  from  attachment  for 
purposes  of  execution  or  from  execution  of 
a  judgment  either  explicitly  or  by  Implica- 
tion, notwithstanding  any  purported  with- 
drawal of  the  waiver  after  the  claim  arose. 
'  ;  IGll.  Certain  types  of  asset.s  immune  from 
e.xecution. 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1610  of  this  chapter,  assets  of  a  foreign 
state  shall  be  immune  from  attachment  and 
from  execution,  if 

■■|1)  the  assets  are  those  of  a  foreign 
central  bank  or  monetary  authority  held 
for  its  own  account;   or 

'■|2)  the  assets  are,  or  are  Intended  to 
be.  used  in  connection  with  a  military 
activity  and 

(a)  are  of  a  military  character,  or 

(b)  are  under  the  control  of  a  military 
aiuhority  or  defense  agency.";   and 

(2 1  by  Inserting  in  the  analysis  of  Part  IV. 
"Jurisdiction  and  Venue,"  of  that  title  after 
the  following  new  item: 
"95.  Customs  Court.", 

■  97    JurLsdictional    Immunities    of    Foreign 
States.". 

Sfc  2.  Chapter  85  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

( 1 »    by  iu.serting  immediately  before  sec- 
tion 13;jl  ihe  following  new  section: 
"5  1.330.  Actions  against  foreig  states. 

"(Ill  The  district  courts  shall  have  original 
jurisdiction  of  all  civil  actions,  regardless  of 
tiie  aniouiu  in  controversy,  against  foreign 
states  or  political  subdivisions  of  foreign 
stafe.=?,  or  agencies  or  instrumentalities  of 
such  a  'itale  or  subdivision,  other  than  agen- 
cies or  inslrumentalitles  which  are  ciiizens 
of  a  .State  of  the  United  Stafes  as  defined  In 
>ection  1332  (ci   an«i  (d)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  affect  the  juris- 
diction of  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  civil  actions  .ngainst 
atjencic-i  or  Instrumeiilalllieb  of  a  foreign 
Slate  or  political  subdivision  thereof  which 
."i^enoies  or  insirumetitalit'.ps  are  clfi/ens  of 
a  State  of  tlie  U:uteti  States,  as  defined  in 
s>ecli<in  rs-iZ  (C)   and  (d)   of  this  title.";  and 


(2)  by  inserting  In  the  chapter  analysis  of 
that  Chapter  before — 

"1331.  Federal  question;   amount  In  contro- 
versy; costs." 
the  following  new  item. 
"1330.    Actions  against  foreign  states.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  1391  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (f),  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  A  civil  action  against  a  foreign  state, 
or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  foreign  state, 
or  an  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  such  a 
state  or  subdivision  which  agency  or  instru- 
mentality is  not  a  citizen  of  a  State  of  the 
United  States  as  defined  in  sections  1332  (c) 
and  (d)  of  this  title  may,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  law,  be  brought  in  a  judi- 
cial district  where:  (1)8  substantial  part  of 
the  events  or  omissions  giving  rise  to  the 
claim  occurred,  or  (2)  a  substantial  part  of 
the  property  that  Is  the  subject  of  the  action 
is  situated,  or  (3)  the  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality is  licensed  to  do  business  or  Is  do- 
ing business,  if  the  action  Is  brought  against 
an  agency  or  Instrumentality,  or  (4)  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  If  the  action  Is  brought  against 
a  foreign  state  or  political  subdivision.  Noth- 
ing in  this  subsecton  shall  affect  the  venue 
of  actions  against  agencies  or  Instrumentali- 
ties of  a  foreign  state  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  which  agencies  or  Instrumen- 
talities are  citizens  of  a  State  of  the  United 
Slates,  as  defined  in  sections  1332  (c)  and  (d) 
of  this  title." 

Sec.  4.  Section  1441  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (d),  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Any  civil  action  brought  In  a  State 
court  agaliist  a  foreign  state,  or  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  foreign  state,  or  an  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  such  a  state  or  sub- 
division which  agency  or  Instrumentality  is 
not  a  citizen  of  a  State  of  the  United  States 
as  defined  In  sections  1332  (c)  and  (d)  of  this 
tiae.  may  be  removed  by  the  foreign  state, 
subdivision,  agency  or  instrumentality  to  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  and  division  embracing  the  place 
where  such  action  is  pending.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  affect  the  removal  of  actions 
against  agencies  or  instrumentalities  of  a 
foreign  state  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
which  agencies  or  Instrumentalities  are  citi- 
zens of  a  State  of  the  United  States,  as  de- 
fined In  sections  1332  (c)  and  (d)  of  this 
title." 

Sec.  5.  Section  1332  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  sub- 
sections (a)(2)  and  (3)  and" substituting  In 
their  place  the  following: 

"1 2)  citizens  of  a  State  and  citizens  or 
subjects  of  a  foreign  state;  and 

"(3)  citizens  of  different  States  and  In 
which  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  foreign  state 
are  additional  parties." 

The  Secretary  of  Statt:, 
Washington.  DC.  January  16.  1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Acnew:  There  is  attached  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  draft  bill,  "To  define  the  circum- 
stances In  which  foreign  states  are  immune 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  United  Sttites  courts 
and  in  which  execution  may  not  be  levied 
on  their  assets,  and  for  other  purposes," 
which  Is  being  submitted  Jointly  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

At  present  the  determination  whether  a 
forel3;n  state  which  is  sued  In  a  court  of 
the  United  States  is  entitled  to  sovereign 
iinmunity  is  made  by  the  court  In  which  the 
action  Is  brought.  However,  the  courts  nor- 
mally defer  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  Immunity  should  be  ac- 
corded and  make  their  own  determination  of 
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entitlement  to  immunity  only  when  the  De- 
partment of  State  makes  no  submission  to 
the  court. 

The  law  which  is  applied  both  by  the 
courts  and  by  the  Department  of  State  la 
thus  the  result  of  the  Joint  articulation  of 
the  law  by  the  Judiciary  and  the  Department. 
The  Tlews  expressed  by  the  courts  influence 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Department  of  State  Influence 
the  courts.  In  the  process  of  ascertaining  and 
applying  the  law,  both  the  Depcui;ment  and 
the  ooTuts  rely  on  precedents  and  trends  of 
decision  In  foreign  as  well  as  United  States 
courts. 

T%e  poIlCT  of  the  Department  of  State, 
which  has  been  given  effect  by  the  oourtK  as 
weU.  was  set  fcrtli  in  a  letter  of  May  10, 
1952  frccn  the  Acting  LiCgal  Adviser  of  the 
DepartnMnt  of  State  to  tfae  Acting  Attorney 
General.  The  Department  of  State  asserted 
that  Its  pdtcy  would  be  thereafter  "to  fol- 
low the  restrictive  thecH-y  of  sovereign  Im- 
munity In  the  consideration  of  requests  of 
foreign  governments  for  a  grant  of  sovereign 
imnaxinlty."  The  letter  stated: 

"According  to  the  newer  or  restrictive 
theory  of  sovereign  Uumunlty,  the  Immunity 
of  the  sovereign  is  recognized  with  regard  to 
sovereign  or  public  acts  {jure  imperii)  of  a 
state,  but  not  with  respect  to  private  acts 
{jure  gestionis).  There  Is  agreement  by  pro- 
ponents of  both  theories  [I.e.  of  absolute  and 
of  restrictive  Immunity],  supported  by  prac- 
tice, that  sovereign  Immunity  should  not  be 
claimed  or  granted  In  actions  with  respect 
to  real  property  (diplomatic  and  perhaps 
consular  property  excepted)  or  with  respect 
to  the  disposition  of  the  property  of  a  de- 
ceased person  even  though  a  foreign  sover- 
eign is  the  beneficiary." 

The  effect  of  the  draft  bill  would  be  to 
accomplish  four  things: 

1.  The  task  of  determining  whether  a  for- 
eign state  Is  entitled  to  Immunity  would  be 
transferred  irtiolly  to  the  ootirts,  and  the 
Department  of  State  would  no  longer  express 
Itself  on  requests  for  Immunity  directed  to  It 
by  the  courts  or  by  foreign  states. 

2.  The  restrictive  theory  of  sovereign  Im- 
munity would  be  further  particularized  In 
statutory  form. 

3.  Foreign  states  would  no  longer  be  ac- 
corded absolute  Immunity  from  execution 
on  Judgments  rendered  against  them,  as  is 
now  the  case,  and  their  Immunity  from 
execution  would  conform  more  closely  to  the 
restrictive  theory  of  Immunity  from  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

4.  TTie  means  whereby  process  may  be 
served  on  foreign  states  would  be  specified. 

The  central  principle  of  the  draft  bill  Is  to 
make  the  question  of  a  foreign  state's  entitle- 
ment to  Immunity  an  issue  Justiciable  by  the 
coiu-ts,  without  participation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  As  the  situation  now  stands, 
the  courts  normally  defer  to  the  views  of  the 
Departnaent  of  State,  which  puts  the  De- 
partment In  the  difficult  position  of  effec- 
tively determining  whetfier  the  plaintiff  will 
have  his  day  in  court.  If  the  Department  sug- 
gests immunity,  the  court  will  normally 
honor  the  suggestion,  and  the  case  will  t>e 
dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction.  If  the  De- 
partment does  not  suggest  Immunity,  the 
court  may  either  take  the  silence  of  the  De- 
partment as  an  indication  that  Inmiunity  is 
not  appropriate  or  will  determine  the  ques- 
tion Itself,  with  due  regard  for  the  piollcy  of 
the  Department  and  the  views  expressed  In 
the  past  by  the  co^lrts.  While  the  Depart- 
ment has  attemped  to  provide  internal  pro- 
cedures which  will  give  both  the  plaintiff 
and  the  defendant  foreign  state  a  hearing,  it 
is  not  satisfactory  that  a  department,  acting 
throiigh  administrative  procedures,  should  in 
the  generality  of  cases  determine  whether 
the  plaintiff  will  or  wlU  not  be  permitted  to 
pursue  his  cause  of  action.  Questions  of  such 
moment  appear  particularly  appropriate  for 


resolution  by  the  courts,  rather  than  by  an 
executive  department. 

The  transfer  of  this  function  to  the  courts 
will  also  free  the  Department  from  pressures 
by  foreign  states  to  suggest  immtmlty  and 
from  any  adverse  consequences  resulting 
from  the  unwillingness  of  the  Dep>artment  to 
suggest  immunity.  The  Department  would 
be  In  a  position  to  assert  that  the  question 
orf  Immunity  Is  entirely  one  for  the  courts. 

Plaintiffs,  the  Departntent  of  State,  and 
foreign  states  would  thus  benefit  from  the 
removal  of  the  issue  of  immunity  from  the 
realm  of  discretion  and  making  lit  a  Justici- 
able question. 

The  draft  blU  would  give  approprlaite  guid- 
ance, grounded  in  the  restrictive  theory  of 
immunity,  on  the  standards  to  be  em- 
pIoy«d.  Tlieae  are  oonslstent  with  those  ap- 
plied in  other  developed  legal  systems.  In 
tnief,  toreiga  states  would  not  be  Unmune 
from  the  Jurlsdiotlon  of  United  States  courts 
when  the  foreign  state  has  waived  its  Im- 
munity, when  the  action  Is  based  on  a  com- 
mercial activity  or  concerns  property  present 
In  the  United  States  In  connection  with  a 
commercial  activity,  when  the  action  relates 
to  Inunovables  or  to  right  in  property  ac- 
quired by  succession  or  gift,  or  when  an  ac- 
tion Is  brought  against  a  foreign  state  for 
personal  Injury  or  death  or  damage  to  or  loss 
of  property  occasioned  by  the  tortious  act  In 
the  United  States  of  a  foreign  state.  Special 
provisions  would  be  made  for  counterclaims 
and  for  actions  relating  to  the  public  debt  of 
a  foreign  state. 

Under  the  present  law,  a  plaintiff  who  Is 
able  to  bring  his  action  against  a  foreign 
state  because  it  relates  to  a  commercial  act 
(jure  gestiOTiis)  of  that  state  may  be  denied 
the  fruits  of  his  Judgment  against  the  for- 
eign state.  The  immunity  of  a  foreign  state 
from  execution  has  remained  absolute.  The 
draft  blU  would  permit  execution  on  the 
assets  of  a  foreign  state  If  the  foreign  state 
had  waived  its  immunity  from  execution  or 
if  the  assets  were  held  for  commercial  pur- 
poses In  the  United  States.  The  plaintiff 
could  thus  recover  against  commercial  ac- 
counts, but  not  against  tliose  maintained  for 
governmental  purposes.  The  successful  plain- 
tiff would  also  be  precluded  from  levying  on 
funds  deposited  In  the  United  States  in  con- 
nection with  central  banking  activities  and 
on  military  property. 

FinaUy,  the  draft  bUl  would,  la  addition 
to  specifying  the  respective  Jurisdictions  of 
State  and  Federal  courts  In  actions  against 
foreign  states  and  venue  requirements,  clear 
up  the  question  of  how  foreign  states  are 
to  be  served.  Service  would  be  made  either 
on  the  ambassador  or  other  person  entitled 
to  receive  service,  and  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint, furnished  to  the  Department  of  State. 
would  In  turn  be  transmitted  to  the  depart- 
ment of  the  foreign  state  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  relations.  The  initiation 
of  actions  through  attachment  would  thus 
no  longer  be  appropriate. 

The  Ideal  arrangement  concerning  the  sov- 
ereign Immunity  of  foreign  states  would  be 
the  regulation  of  the  question  throuph  a 
general  international  agreement.  The  draft 
bill  is  looked  upon  as  an  arrangement  to 
be  applied  until  such  time  as  a  satisfactory 
convention  is  drawn  up  and  the  United 
States  becomes  a  party  to  it. 

The  Department  of  State  contemplates 
that  If  the  draft  bill  should  be  enacted.  It 
would  propose  that  the  United  States  file 
a  declaration  accepting  the  compulsory  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, on  condition  of  reciprocity,  with  re.spect 
to  disputes  concerning  tlie  Immunity  of  for- 
eign states.  The  resolution  of  disputed  ques- 
tions of  sovereign  Immunity  by  the  World 
Court  would  have  the  beneficial  effect  of 
assuring  that  the  law  and  practice  of  this 
and  other  countries  conform  with  Interna- 
tional law  and  of  Imparting  further  precision 


to  the  law  in  areas  where  some  measure  of 
uxusertalnty  now  exists. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised   that   there   Is   no   objection    to   the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

RlCHABD    G.    Kleindienst. 

Attorney  General. 
Wn-LiAM  P.  Rogers, 

Secretary  o/  State. 

Section  bt  Section  Analtsts 

Sec.  1.  Adds  a  new  Chapter  97  to  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  The  new  Chapter 
Incorporates  and  codifies  international  law 
with  respect  to  the  Immunities  of  foreign 
states.  Together  with  a  new  28  U.S  C.  5  1330 
(Sec.  2)  establishing  original  Jurisdiction  In 
the  federal  district  courts  In  civil  actions 
against  foreign  states,  «jid  amendments  to 
28  VS.C.  5  1391  (Sec.  3)  and  28  VSC. 
5  1441  (Sec.  4)  concerning  venue  and  removal 
Jurisdiction,  the  new  Chapter  establishes  a 
coordinated  regime  for  civil  actions  against 
foreign  states  and  their  political  subdivisions 
and  agencies  and  Instrumentalities.  It  wa-s 
felt  perferable  to  bring  together  the  provi- 
sions deaUng  with  the  immunities  of  fore^pn 
states  in  a  clearly  identified  Chapter  ex- 
cept where.  In  dealing  with  Jurisdiction, 
venue  and  removal  it  would  be  clearer  if 
the  new  i>rovlslons  for  actions  against  foreign 
states  appeared  with  related  provisions  of 
title  28. 

The  Act  has  been  drafted  as  an  amendment 
to  the  present  title  28.  It  has  been  Infl'.ienced. 
however,  by  the  American  Law  Ixutitute 
Draft  of  the  Federal  Co\irt  Jurisdiction  Act 
of  1971  Introduced  in  the  92d  Congress  as 
S.  1876.  and  is  consistent  with  that  bill  It 
would  be  relatively  easy  to  integrate  this 
Act  into  any  new  structure  patterned  after 
that  bUl. 

Sec.  1602.  Findings  and  declaration  of  pur- 
pose. This  section  Incorporates  the  central 
premises  of  the  new  Act,  which  are  that 
decisions  concerning  claims  of  foreign  states 
to  Immunity  are  best  made  by  the  Judiciary 
on  the  basis  of  a  statutory  regime  which  in- 
corporates the  restrictive  theory  of  sovereign 
immunity.  It  has  never  been  clear  to  wliat 
extent  the  principle  of  international  law  gov- 
erning the  sovereign  immunity  of  foreign 
states  in  national  courts  is  lefl  to  be  spf :ied 
out  by  national  legislation  and  by  the  de- 
cisions of  national  courts.  Tlie  general  im- 
munity seenvs  to  be  a  creation  c>f  interna- 
tional law;  its  farther  refinement  seems  to 
have  been  left  very  largely  to  national  courts. 
There  is,  however,  general  accep'.ance  of  the 
restrictive  principle  of  immunity.  It  is  this 
principle  that  has  been  applied  by  the  De- 
pnxtment  of  State  and  by  the  courts  since 
the  "Tale  Letter"  of  Mav  19.  1952  26  De- 
partment 0/  State  BuUrtin  984  (19521  and 
v.hich  is  incorporated  and  codified  In  this 
Chapter, 

Tlie  existing  ca-e  I.tw,  both  United  States 
and  foreign,  could  be  drnwn  upon  In  aid 
of  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the 
provisions  of  this  .^ct.  As  the  law  rievelr7>s 
in  other  jurisdictions,  that  l«\v  mnv  similnrly 
be  relied  upon  to  elucidate  ihe  provisions 
of  this  Act 

Sec.  1603.  Definitions.  This  seciion  defines 
two  terms  ihat  are  used  throu^houi  iJie  new 
Chapter  97,  except  as  the  term  "foreign 
state"  is  used  In  Sections  16ij8  and  1610. 

Section  1603  (a)  defines  "foreign  state" 
In  terms  of  all  levels  of  government  wiiiiln 
that  state  Tlie  term  thus  extends  from  the 
central  government  down  to  the  level  of 
municip;Ultles  The  traditional  view  has  been 
that  Immunity  attaches  only  to  tlie  central 
government  of  a  state  and  that  other  sub- 
ordinate entitles,  such  as  states  of  a  federn- 
lon,  provinces,  cantons,  countries,  and 
municipalities,    are    not    sovereign    and    are 
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entitled  to  Immunity.  The  practice  has 

been    consistent,    however,    and    some 

have  found  it  difficult  to  contend  that 

rely   govemment.al   acts   of   governmental 

bdlvlslons  should  be  subject  to  scrutiny  by 

i-eign   courts.    In   other   areas   of   Interna- 

nal  law,  the  central  government  Is  respou- 

le   for   the  acts   of  political   subdivisions 

d    they    are   considered    aa    us   own    acts. 

ere  1&  no  reason  to  treat  these  acts  dif- 

;  for  purposes  of  immunity.  If  those 

3  are  noc  in  fact   commercial,  then   Ini- 

inlty  should  be  granted  to  exactly  the  same 

ent  as  It  would  be  extended  to  the  cen- 

1  government  in  the  event  those  acts  were 

.-tly  attributable  to  it. 
\n  "agency  or  instrumeutality"  of  a  state 
of  its  political  subdivi.sion  could  asoiime 
ariety  of  forni-s — a  state  trading  corpora- 
a  transport  organisation  such  as  a 
pplng  line  or  airline,  or  a  banking  activ- 
.  The  traditional  rule  was  that  such 
ij^ncies  and  instrumentalities  of  a  foreign 
ernment  were  entitled  to  the  same  Im- 
mties  as  the  government  itself,  especially 
hey  engaged  in  clearly  govermnental  ac- 
ties. 

if'hen   the  principle  or   the  absolute   Im- 
nity    of    foreign    governments    was    still 
inant.    the   Idea    of    the   separability    of 
aln    governmenial    agencies    or    instru- 
was  used  to  exempt  certain  gov- 
activlties   from   tiie   rule   of   ab- 
ite  Immunity.  If  it  could  be  proven  that 
sarilcular    activity    was    conducted    by   a 
entity,  this  enabled  some  courts  to 
m  that  this  was  not  a  governmental  ac- 
ty  and  that  the  entity  in  question  was 
entitled  to  immunity.  When  the  trend 
rted    toward    restricted    immunity,    some 
I  rts  retained  the  old  distinction  as  well, 
s    applying    a   double    standard,    namely 
t  there  Is  no  immunity  if  an  activity  is 
ial  or  if  it  is  conducted  by  a  sepa- 
entity.  In  a  third  category  of  Instances, 
nunity    was    abolished    only    when    the 
was  commercial  and  the  entity 
a  separate  one.  Thus,  a  series  of  treaties 
riendshlp,  commerce,  and  navigation  con- 
iled  by  the  United  States  with  the  Fed- 
Republic  of  Germany.  Greece,  Iran.  Ire- 
.  Israel.  Italy.  Japan.  Korea,  the  Nether- 
and    Nicaragua    abolished    immunity 
y    for    government    owned    or   controlled 
terprlses"  of  one  stale  which  are  engaged 
"commercial,   manufacturing,   processing, 
ng  or  other  business  activities"  in  the 
itory   of   the   other   state    (6    Whlteman, 
St  of  International  Laic  582   (1968)). 
would  seem  proper  to  extend  the  Immu- 
rules  applicable  to  central  governments 
an  equal  basis,  and  subject  to  the  same 
ions,  to  political  subdivisions  of  a  for- 
state  and  to  all  agencies  and  Instnimen- 
tles  not  only  of  the  foreign  state  but  also 
ts  political  subdlvi-slons.  It  is  not  likely 
this  extension  of  the  basic  rule  would 
in  a  large  number  of  immunity  cases, 
:  nost  foreign  activities  of  such  entitles  are 
ly  to  be  commercial  and  will  not  be  en- 
to  Immunity, 
fcjection  1603(b)  defines  a  "commercial  ac- 
ty.  •  If  a  foreign  state,  as  defined  In  the 
(as  Including,  for  e.xample.  an  agency  or 
rumentallty  of  the  state)  carries  on  what 
1  effect  a  commercial  enterprise — an  air- 
or  a  trading  corporation,  for  example — 
constitutes  a  "regular  cour.se  of  com- 
clal  conduct"  and  therefore  a  "commer- 
actlvlty."  If  an  activity  is  customarily 
led  on  for  profit.  Its  commercial  charac- 
readily  could  be  assumed.  On  the  other 
a  single  contract  if  of  the    same  char- 
as  a  contract  which  might  be  made  by 
persons,  can  constitute  a  "particular 
transact  ion  or  act."  The  fact  that 
goods  or  services  to  be  procured  through 
contract  are  to  be  used  for  a  public  pur- 
ls Irrelevant.  Such  a  contract  should  be 
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considered  to  be  a  commercial  contract,  even 
if  iis  object  is  to  assist  In  a  public  function. 

The  courts  will  have  a  good  deal  of  latitude 
in  determining  what  Is  a  "commercial  activ- 
ity." It  seems  unwise  to  attempt  a  precise 
definition  in  this  Act,  even  if  that  were  prac- 
ticable. It  would  include,  however,  such  di- 
verse activities  as  a  contract  to  manufacture 
army  boots  for  a  forei.i^n  government  or  the 
sale  by  a  foreign  government  of  a  service  or 
product. 

Sf.c.  1604.  Immunity  of  foreign  states  from 
jurisdiction.  The  new  Chapter  97  starts  from 
an  assumption  of  imnumlty  and  then  creates 
exceptions  to  the  general  principle.  So  long 
as  the  law  develops  in  the  form  of  stating 
when  a  foreit^n  state  is  not  immune  in  na- 
tional courts,  the  codified  law  wiU  have  to 
be  cast  in  this  way.  The  articulation  of  the 
governing  principle  in  terms  if  immunity  will 
also  protect  foreign  states  in  doubtful  cases. 

The  Immunity  is  extended  to  proceedings 
in  both  State  and  Federal  courts.  It  lies  with- 
in the  powers  of  the  Congre.ss  to  stipulate 
that  an  Immunity  created  under  customary 
international  law  must  be  respected  in  State 
courts. 

This  Chapter  is  not  intended  to  alter  ex- 
isting international  agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party.  The  "existing  .  .  . 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party  '  Include  treaties  of  friendship,  com- 
merce, and  navigation  and  bilateral  air  trans- 
port agreements  which  contain  provisions 
relating  to  the  immunity  of  foreign  slates. 
If  the  agreement  implicitly  or  e.xpllcilly  es- 
tablishes a  higher  or  lower  standard  of  im- 
munity than  that  stipulated  in  this  Act,  or 
establishes  a  difTerent  basis  for  determining 
the  liability  of  a  foreign  government,  the 
treaty,  whether  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Act  or  subsequent  to  it,  will  prevail.  The  en- 
actment of  this  Act  might  suggest  renegotia- 
tion of  certain  of  the.se  provisions  in  order  to 
bring  them  Into  conformity  with  the  stipula- 
tions of  this  Act. 

Nothing  In  thi.s  Act  will  in  any  way  alter 
the  rights  or  duties  of  the  United  States  un- 
der the  status  of  forces  agreements  for  NATO 
or  other  countries  having  military  forces  In 
the  United  States  or  alter  the  provisions  of 
commercial  contracts  calling  for  exclusive 
nonjudicial  remedies  through  arbitration  or 
other  technique  of  dispute  settlement. 

Sec.  1605.  General  exceptions  to  the  juris- 
dictional immunities  of  foreign  states.  This 
section  sets  forth  the  circumstances  in  which 
a  foreign  state,  as  defined  in  Section  1603(a) 
Is  not  enrltled  to  immunity  in  United  States 
courts. 

Section  1605(1)  deals  with  the  case  in 
which  the  foreign  state  has  waived  its  im- 
munity. It  is  generally  recognized  that  what- 
ever rule  Is  followed  with  respect  to  the 
granting  of  immunity  to  a  toreign  state,  that 
state  may  waive  its  immunity  in  whole  or 
in  part,  explicitly  or  Implicitly.  A  state  may 
renounce  its  Immunity  by  treaty,  as  has  hieen 
done  by  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
commercial  and  other  activities  in  a  series  of 
treaties  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation, or  a  stale  may  waive  its  immunity  in 
a  contract  with  a  private  party.  In  the  latter 
instance,  some  courts  have  allowed  later  uni- 
lateral recisslon  of  such  a  waiver,  btit  the 
more  widely  accepted  view  seems  to  be  that 
a  state  which  has  enticed  a  private  person 
into  a  contract  by  promising  not  to  Invoke 
its  immunity  cannot,  when  a  dispute  arises, 
hide  behind  Its  immunity  and  claim  the 
right  to  revoke  the  waiver.  Courts  have  al.so 
found  an  Implicit  waiver  in  ca'^es  where  a 
foreign  stale  agreed  to  arbitration  in  another 
country  or  where  It  was  agreed  that  the  law 
of  a  particular  country  should  govern  the 
contract. 

The  language  "notwltlistanding  any  with- 
drawal of  the  waiver  which  the  foreign  state 
may  purport  to  effect  after  the  claim  arose  " 
IS  designed  to  deal,  oui  of  an  abundance  of 


caution,  with  the  eventuality  that  a  state 
may  attempt  to  withdraw  Its  waiver  of  im- 
munity when  a  dispute  arises.  A  waiver  of 
immunity,  once  made  by  treaty  or  contract, 
cannot  be  withdrawn  except  within  tiie  terms 
of  the  treaty  or  contract. 

Section  1605(2)  deals  with  the  most  im- 
portant instance  in  which  immunity  is  de- 
nied to  foreign  states,  that  In  which  the  for- 
eign state  engages  in  commercial  activity. 
"Commercial  activity"  is  defined  In  Section 
1603(b).  The  "commercial  activity  carried  on 
in  the  United  Slates  by  the  foreign  state" 
mav  thus  be  a  regular  course  of  business  or 
an  individual  contract  of  an  ordinary  com- 
mercial character.  Thus  a  foreign  state  would 
not  be  immune  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
Ui.iied  Stales  courts  with  respect  to  an  al- 
leged breach  of  a  contract  to  make  repairs  on 
an  embassy  building. 

An  "act  performed  in  the  United  States  In 
connection  with  a  commercial  activity  of  the 
foreign  stale  elsewhere"  looks  to  any  con- 
duct of  the  foreign  state  In  connection  with 
a  regular  course  of  business  conducted  else- 
where or  a  particular  commercial  contract 
concluded  elsewhere.  Examples  of  the  causes 
of  action  involved  would  be  an  action  for  res- 
titution based  on  unjust  enrichment,  a  vio- 
lation of  securities  regulations,  or  the  wrong- 
ful discharge  In  the  United  States  of  an  em- 
ployee of  a  commercial  activity  carried  on  in 
some  third  country. 

The  third  category  of  cases,  "an  act  outside 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  in  connec- 
tion with  a  commercial  activity  of  the  foreign 
stale  elsewhere  and  that  act  has  a  direct  ef- 
fect within  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,"  would  embrace  conduct  falling  with- 
in the  scope  of  Section  18  of  the  Restatement 
of  the  Law  Second.  Restatement  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Law  of  the  United  States 
(1965),  dealing  with  extraterritorial  conduct 
having  effects  within  the  United  States.  Ex- 
amples of  the  causes  of  action  Involved 
would  be  an  action  for  pollution  of  the  air 
by  a  factory  operated  commercially  by  a  for- 
eign state,  an  action  arising  out  of  restrictive 
trade  practices  by  an  agency  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  a  foreign  state,  or  an  action  for  In- 
fringement of  copyright  by  a  commercial  ac- 
tivity of  the  foreign  state. 

In  each  of  these  Instances  the  conduct, 
transaction,  or  act  of  the  foreign  state  must 
have  a  sufficient  connection  with  the  United 
Slates  to  justify  the  Jurisdiction  of  United 
States  courts  over  the  matter.  In  this  respect 
the  jurl.sdictional  standard  is  the  same  for 
tile  activities  of  a  foreign  state  as  for  the 
activities  of  a  foreign  private  enterprise. 

Section  1605(3)  provides  that  the  foreign 
state  will  rot  be  Immune  from  Jurisdiction 
I'l  any  ca.se  "in  which  rlgh*s  In  property 
tnken  In  violation  of  Internal ionttl  law  are  in 
issue  and  that  property  or  any  property  ex- 
changed for  such  property,  i ;  present  In  the 
United  Slates  In  connection  ".  ith  a  commer- 
cial activity  carried  on  in  t:.e  United  States 
by  the  foreign  state  or  that  properly  or  any 
properly  exchanged  for  such  property,  is 
owned  or  operated  by  an  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  foreign  state  or  of  a  political 
subdivision  of  the  foreign  state  and  that 
agency  or  Instrumentality  Is  engaged  In  a 
commercial  activity  in  the  United  States." 
Thus,  If  property  has  been  nationalized  or 
expropriated  without  payment  of  compensa- 
tion as  required  by  International  law  It  will 
not  be  Immune  when  it  or  any  property  for 
which  it  Is  exchanged  are  brought  Into  the 
United  States  for  sale  or  otherwise  In  con- 
nection with  a  commercial  activity.  Similarly, 
an  agency  or  instrumentality  which  owns  or 
operates  such  property  and  which  Is  engaged 
in  a  commercial  activity  In  the  United  States 
will  not  be  Immune  with  respect  to  actions 
in  which  rights  In  such  property  are  in  issue. 
Since  this  draft  bill  deals  solely  with  Issues  of 
Immunity,  It  In  no  way  affects  existing  law 
concerning   the  extent   to  which,   if  at   all, 
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the  "act  of  state"  doctrine  may  be  appli- 
cable In  similar  circumstances. 

Section  1605(4)  deals  with  litigation  relat- 
ing to  Immovables  and  to  the  property  of 
decedents. 

It  is  well  established  that,  as  set  forth  In 
the  "Tate  Letter"  of  1952,  sovereign  im- 
munity should  not  be  granted  "In  actions 
with  respect  to  real  property  (diplomatic  and 
perhaps  consular  property  excepted) ."  It  does 
not  matter  whether  a  particular  piece  of 
property  is  used  for  commercial  or  public 
purposes.  It  is  maintainable  that  the  excep- 
tion mentioned  In  the  "Tate  Letter"  with 
respect  to  diplomatic  and  consular  property 
Is  limited  to  questions  of  attachment  and 
execution  and  does  not  apply  to  an  adjudi- 
cation of  rights  In  that  property.  Thus  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations, 
concluded  In  1961,  provides  in  Article  22 
that  the  "premises  of  the  mission,  their 
furnishings  and  other  property  thereon  and 
the  means  of  transport  of  the  mission  are 
immune  from  search,  requisition,  attachment 
or  execution."  Actions  short  of  attachment  or 
execution  seem  to  be  permitted  under  the 
Convention,  and  a  foreign  state  cannot  deny 
to  the  local  state  the  right  to  adjudicate  on 
questions  of  ownership,  rent,  servitudes,  and 
other  similar  matters,  as  long  as  the  foreign 
state's  possession  of  the  premises  Is  not 
disturbed. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  a  foreign 
state  may  not  claim  Immunity  when  the  suit 
against  It  relates  to  rights  In  property,  real 
or  personal,  obtained  by  gift  or  Inherited  by 
the  state  and  situated  or  administered  In  the 
country  where  the  suit  is  brought.  As  stated 
in  the  "Tate  Letter,"  immunity  should  not 
be  granted  "with  respect  to  the  dUposltion 
of  the  property  of  a  deceased  person  even 
though  a  foreign  sovereign  Is  the  beneficiary." 
The  reason  seems  to  be  that  in  claiming 
rights  In  a  decedent's  estate  or  obtained  by 
gift,  the  foreign  state  claims  the  same  right 
which  Is  enjoyed  by  private  persons. 

Section  1605(5)  Is  directed  primarily  to 
the  problems  of  traffic  accidents  but  Is  cast  In 
general  terms  as  applying  to  all  actions  for 
damage  (as  distinguished  from  injunctive 
relief,  for  example)  for  personal  Injury  or 
death  or  damage  to  or  loss  of  property.  The 
negligent  or  wrongful  act  must  take  place 
In  the  United  States  and  must  not  be  for 
which  a  remedy  U  already  available  under 
Article  Vin  of  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces 
Agreement. 

While  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Consular 
Relations  of  1963  expressly  abolishes  the  im- 
munity of  consular  officers  with  respect  to 
civil  actions  brought  by  a  third  party  for 
"damage  arising  from  an  accident  In  the  re- 
ceiving State  caused  by  a  vehicle,  vessel  or 
aircraft,"  there  is  no  such  provision  in  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Relations 
of  1961.  Consequently  no  case  relating  to  a 
traffic  accident  can  be  brought  against  a 
member  of  a  diplomatic  mission  or  against 
the  mission  Itself. 

The  effect  of  Section  1605(5)  would  be  to 
permit  the  victim  of  a  traffic  accident  who 
has  been  Injured  through  the  wrongful  or 
negligent  act  of  an  official  or  employee  of  a 
foreign  state  to  have  an  action  against  the 
foreign  state  to  the  extent  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law. 

This  section  applies  only  to  torts  that  are 
not  connected  with  the  commercial  activi- 
ties of  a  foreign  state.  Under  section  1605(2), 
no  act  of  a  foreign  state,  tortious  or  not, 
which  is  connected  with  the  commercial  ac- 
tivities of  a  foreign  state  would  give  rise  to 
Immunity  if  the  act  takes  place  In  the  United 
States  or  has  a  direct  effect  within  the 
United  States. 

Section  1606.  Immunity  in  cases  relating 
to  the  public  debt  of  a  foreign  state.  Public 
debts  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  Section 
1605.  The  inununlty  of  foreign  states  in  this 
respect  should  be  maintained  by  the  United 
States,  In  its  role  as  one  of  the  principal 


capital  markets  of  the  world.  Many  national 
governments  are  unwilling  to  issue  their  se- 
curities in  a  foreign  country  which  subjects 
them  to  actions  based  on  such  securities. 
Where  the  managing  underwTlters  regard 
immunity  as  detrimental  to  the  success  of 
the  issue,  the  foreign  government  may  con- 
sent to  suit  by  an  express  waiver. 

While  there  Is  no  clear  definition  of  "public 
debt,"  this  concept  seems  to  embrace  not 
only  direct  bank  loans  but  also  governmental 
bonds  and  securities  sold  to  the  general  pub- 
lic through  bond  markets  and  stock  ex- 
changes. 

Section  1606(a)(2)  recognizes  a  distinc- 
tion which  has  been  made  between  the  public 
debt  of  the  central  government  and  the 
public  debt  of  "a  political  subdivision  of 
a  foreign  state,  or  of  an  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality of  such  a  state  or  subdivision."  It 
is  generally  accepted  that  the  immunity  of 
the  central  government  Is  not  shared  by  sub- 
ordinate political  entities  or  agencies  or  in- 
strumentalities. Inimunity  is  denied  in  these 
cases,  whether  or  not  the  activity  engaged 
m  is  of  a  commercial  character  or  otherwise 
falls  within  the  scope  of  Section  1605. 

Section  1606(b)  preserves  any  remedies 
under  the  federal  securities  laws  applicable 
to  foreign  states. 

Sec.  1607.  Counterclaims.  This  section 
deals  with  compulsory  and  permissive  coun- 
terclaims within  the  meaning  of  Rule  13(a) 
and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure. 

It  is  in  no  way  intended  to  create  Im- 
munity with  respect  to  counterclaims  which, 
if  originally  brought  as  actions  against  a 
foreign  state,  would  not  entitle  the  foreign 
state  to  immunity.  It  deals  Instead  only  with 
claims  which  would  be  barred  by  Immunity 
unless  brought  as  counterclaims  under  the 
rule  of  §  1607. 

The  state  of  the  law  in  the  United  States 
Is  that  a  foreign  state  which  brings  an  ac- 
tion in  a  United  States  court  may  not  as- 
sert the  defense  of  sovereign  hnmuntty  as 
to  a  counterclaim  not  arising  out  of  the 
transaction  or  occurrence  that  is  the  subject 
matter  of  the  claim  of  the  foreign  state 
to  the  extent  that  the  counterclaim  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  claimed  by  the  plaintiff 
foreign  stata  (National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  V.  Republic  of  China,  348  U.S.  356 
(1955)).  There  is  no  square  precedent  on 
a  counterclaim  that  does  arise  out  of  the 
transaction  or  occurrence  that  Is  the  subject 
matter  of  the  claim  of  the  foreign  state. 
Section  1607(1)  Is,  however,  based  on  the 
rule  laid  down  in  Restatement  of  the  Law 
Second,  Foreign  Relations  Law  of  the  United 
States  §70(2)  (1965).  A  foreign  state  that 
brings  an  action  grounded  In  a  particular 
transaction  or  occurrence  should  not,  on 
principle,  be  allowed  to  assert  Ite  immunity 
In  such  a  way  as  to  permit  It  to  claim  the 
benefit  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
while  denying  that  benefit  to  the  defendant 
with  respect  to  claims  arising  out  of  the  same 
transaction  or  occurrence.  In  the  words  of  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York  v.  Republic  of 
China,  supra,  "It  (the  foreign  government) 
wants  our  law,  like  any  other  litigant,  but 
It  wants  our  law  free  from  the  claims  of 
Justice"   (at  361-2). 

"(A]ny  covmterclalm  arising  out  of  the 
transaction  or  occurrence  that  is  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  claim  of  the  foreign  state" 
is  the  same  terminology  as  that  used  In  Rule 
13(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Pro- 
cedure. 

Sec.  1608.  Service  of  process  in  United 
States  District  Courta.  This  section  is  de- 
signed to  give  a  foreign  state  prompt  and 
adequate  notice  that  an  action  has  been 
brought  against  it  and  to  provide  a  method 
of  service  of  process  on  foreign  states,  politi- 
cal subdivisions  of  foreign  states,  and  their 
agencies  or  Instrumentalities  which  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Service  under  Section   1008  requires   two 


methods  of  supplying  notification.  The  first 
is  that  a  copy  of  the  summons  and  of  the 
complaint  be  mailed  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  ambassador  tor  if  there  he  none  at 
the  time  to  the  chart^e  d'afTaire.'  or  other 
chiff  of  mission  of  that  stale).  In  the  event 
of  the  ruspension  of  diplomatic  relations 
wi.h  ;.  foreign  state  or  thtir  interruption  .;i 
time  of  war.  service  may  be  made  in  the 
same  way  on  the  ambassador  or  chief  of 
mi.ssion  of  the  state  which  is  then  acting  as 
the  protecting  power  for  the  defendant  for- 
eign state.  If  service  is  made  upon  an  sigenry 
or  instrumentality  it  may  sometimes  tie  more 
appropriate  to  serve  the  officer  or  agent  who 
is  authorized  to  receive  service  under  the 
law  of  the  foreign  state  concerned.  Accord- 
ingly, this  method  is  provided  as  an  alterna- 
tive way  of  satisfying  the  first  notification 
requirement  in  actions  brought  against 
agencies  or  instrumentalities.  Similarly,  if  a 
law  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State  speci- 
fies what  persons  may  receive  service,  serv- 
ice may  likewise  be  made  upon  such  a  person 
in  actions  brought  against  agencies  or  In- 
strumentalities. 

The  second  and  concurrent  method  of  pro- 
vidmg  notification  to  the  foreign  state  is 
the  sending  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  copies 
of  the  summons  and  complaint.  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  will  then  transmit  one  of  these 
to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  de- 
fendant slate  by  diplomatic  note.  In  ca.ses 
where  there  are  no  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  foreign  stale,  a  protecting  power  or  other 
Intermediary  might  be  employed  to  convey 
the  note  to  the  defendant  state.  This  second 
method  of  notification  will  assure  that  tlie 
foreign  state  Is  notified  even  If  through  some 
error — such  as  the  receipt  of  the  mailer! 
copy  of  a  summons  and  complaint  by  a 
minor  official  who  falls  to  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  ambassador — the  foreign  state 
Itself  does  not  receive  actual  notice  through 
the  mall. 

While  both  international  law  and  United 
States  law  prohibit  service  of  process  by  a 
marshal  on  a  foreign  ambassador  without  hLs 
consent,  it  was  generally  accepted  during  the 
drafting  of  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplo- 
matic Relations  that  this  prohibition  does 
not  apply  to  service  effected  by  mall. 

There  h£«  In  the  past  been  great  uncer- 
tainty about  the  proper  mode  of  service  of 
process  on  foreign  states.  The  Federal  Rule.-; 
of  Civil  Procedure  contain  no  stipulation  on 
this  subject. 

In  some  cases  service  hsis  been  allowed 
when  the  suit  was  brought  m  fact  against 
a  separate  government  enterprise.  In  other 
cases  attempts  were  made  to  equate  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  separate  enterprises  and 
to  apply  to  them  the  methods  of  service  ap- 
plicable to  foreign  corporations.  In  at  least 
one  case  the  court  admitted  that  there  was  a 
gap  In  the  rules  and  proceeded  to  fill  it 
under  Rule  83.  which  allows  the  District 
Courta  in  "all  cases  not  provided  for  by  rule 
to  "regulate  their  practice  In  any  manner  not 
Inconsistent  with  these  rules."  Alternatively 
a  district  court  can  authorize  a  sjiecial 
method  of  service,  as  long  as  the  method 
chosen  is  consonant  with  due  process  Ckinse- 
quently  service  by  ordinary  mail  to  an  office 
maintained  in  tlie  United  States  might  be 
permissible.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
the  rules  applicable  to  service  abroad  might 
by  analogy  be  applied  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

More  recently,  a  number  of  plaintiffs  have 
obtained  jurisdiction  over  foreign  states  by 
attaching  property  of  those  states.  The  De- 
partment of  State  stated  In  1969  (see 
Stephen  v.  Zivnostenska  Banka  National 
Corp..  22  N.YS.  2d  128.  134  (App.  Dlv.  1961)  ) 
that  "where  under  International  law  a  for- 
eign government  Is  not  immune  from  suit, 
attachment  of  its  property  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  jurisdiction  Is  not  prohibited" 
The  I>epartment  noted  that  in  maiiv  cases 
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■Jurisdiction  could  probably  not  be  obtained 
)therwt8«."  It  added,  however,  that  property 
o  attached  cannot  be  retained  to  satisfy  a 
'idginent  because  "the  property  of  a  foreign 
sovereign  Is  Inuniine  from  execution  even  In 
b  case  where  the  foreign  sovereign  is  not 
mmune  from  suit." 

This  statement  led  In  several  cases  to  the 
Lttachment  of  various  properties  of  foreign 
irates  such  as  vessels  or  bank  accounts,  and 
o  the  acquisition  by  the  courts  of  quasi  in 
rm  jurisdictton.  In  other  ca?es  a  distinction 
;  las  been  made  between  thoee  assets  which 
I  tre  deemed  to  be  subject  to  attachment  be- 
I  ause  they   are   used   for  a  commercial   ac- 
^  ivity.  even  if  that  particular  activity  is  un- 
1  elated  to  the  activity  which  led  to  the  at- 
^  achment,  and  other  assets  which  have  been 
]  leld   to  be  public  assets  free  from  attach- 
ment. Conseqtiently,  dUBcult  questions  have 
1  teen  posed  with  respect  to  the  line  between 
;  iroperty   subject    to   attachment    and    that 
'  ^'hlcta  is  not. 

It  has  also  been  contended  that  this 
]  nethod  of  acquiring  Jurisdiction  stiff ers  from 
1.  fatal  logical  flaw,  as  the  very  basts  of 
I  uasi  in  rem  Jurisdiction  Is  to  enable  the 
]  'lalntlff  to  apply  the  attached  property  to 
'  he  satisfaction  of  his  claim  If  he  prevails  on 
1  he  merits.  But  the  Inherent  condition  of 
1  he  permission  of  the  Department  of  State  to 
)  .ttacb  was  that  such  attachment  should  not 
I  Mul  to  execution.  This  condition  destroyed 
1  he  original  premlae  of  this  method  of  ac- 
I  luirtng  Jurisdiction  and  made  it  seem  noth- 
1  ag  more  than  a  technical  procedural  device 
^  rith  no  basis  in  substance. 

In  some  cases,  plaintiffs  have  attached 
1  ftrge  sums  In  many  banks,  causing  cou- 
1  UBlon  and  Inflicting  hardship  on  the  foreign 
I  overnment  concerned.  Its  prooediu-es  for 
1  ayment  of  its  debts  may  thus  have  been 
( llsrupted,  dUOculties  may  have  been  placed 
1  Q  the  way  of  the  functioning  of  its  offices, 
1  nd  In  some  cases  Its  monetary  reserves  may 
1  lave  been  put  In  danger.  The  proceedings 
1  elating  to  the  dalm  of  immunltry  are  often 
]  irolonged.  and  during  the  whole  period  the 

I  mancial  povltlon  of  the  foreign  government 

I I  put  In  Jeopardy.  Unless  the  proceeding 

<  ould  be  restricted  to  a  temporary  attach- 
1  lent  which  would  be  dteaolved  once  Jurls- 

<  ilctton  bad  been  acquired — aootber  nega- 
t  ion  of  the  original  function  of  this 
1  aethod — foreign  governments  might  be  com- 
]  «lled  to  remove  their  funds  to  other  coun- 
\  ries  where  they  would  not  be  subject  to 
I  attachment. 

As  this  new  procedure  of  attacliment  is 
1  tot  yet  firmly  embedded  in  practice,  it  should 
I «  brought  to  a  halt.  The  procedure  pre- 
I  crlbed  in  this  section  Is  designed  to  replace 
t  be  stopgaps  and  artificial  devices  that  have 
I  leen  csnpk)y«d  tn  the  past. 

The  provlskHi  for  service  of  process  pro- 
^  tded  In  section  1806  Is  mandatory  for  actions 
I  gainst  foKlgn  states  or  thetr  political  sub- 
( llvlsions  and  permisstve  for  actions  against 
!  igencles  or  instrumentalities  of  foreign 
i  tates  or  political  subdlrlslons  which  agen- 
I  ies  or  Instrumental i ties  are  not  citizens  of 
ihe  United  States  as  defined  in  section  1332 

CI  and  (d)  of  title  38.  Actloos  a^lnst  for- 
(  ign  states  and  political  EUbdlvlsioos  may  be 
I  lortlcularly  sensitive  axKl  this  sensitivity 
'.  uggests  a  uniform  procedure  for  service  of 
]  irocess.  With  respect  to  actions  against 
I  igencles  and  instrumentalities  not  citizens 
I 't  the  United  States  these  provisions  create 
I  in  alternate  method  of  service  of  process. 

Agencies  or  instrumentalities  ol  a  foreign 
I  tate  or  political  subdivision  which  t:re  in- 
I  orporated  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere 
]  aay  be  served  pursuant  to  Rule  4  of  the 

'edersl  Bules  of  Civil  Procedure.  Rule  4  pro- 

'ides  in  pertinent  part: 
Service  shall  be  made  as  follow:  .  .  . 
(3 )  Upon  a  domestic  or  foreign  corporation 
I  >r  upon  a  partnersh^t  or  other  unlncorpo- 

ated   association   which   Is  subject  to  suit 

.iider  a  common  name,  by  delivering  a  copy 


of  the  summons  and  of  the  complaint  to  an 
officer,  a  managing  or  general  agent,  or  to 
any  other  agent  authorized  by  appointment 
or  by  law  to  receive  service  of  process  and.  If 
the  agent  is  one  authorized  by  statuts  to 
receive  service  and  the  statute  so  requires, 
by  also  mailing  a  copy  to  the  defendant. 

It  Is  not  wholly  clear  under  Rule  4  whether 
an  unincorporated  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  a  foreign  state  or  p>oIltic«l  subdivision 
would  always  be  an  "unincorporated  associa- 
tion which  is  subject  to  suit  under  a  common 
name."  It  would  seem  desirable  to  Interpret 
Rule  4  broadly  to  Include  such  a^'encles  or 
instrumentalities,  particularly  If  they  have 
their  principal  place  of  business  in  the 
United  States  and  would  thus  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States  under  section  1332  (c)  or 
(d)  of  title  28.  Such  agencies  or  instrumen- 
talities would  not  be  covered  by  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1608  and  as  stich  should  be 
brought  under  the  existing  Rtile  4. 

Sec.  1609.  Immunity  from  exectitlon  and 
attachment  of  assets  of  foreign  states.  As  In 
the  case  of  Section  1604  with  respect  to  Juris- 
diction, the  matter  of  immunity  Is  dealt  with 
by  an  Initial  prohibition  on  execution  and 
attachment  In  this  section.  The  exceptions 
are  then  carved  out  In  Section  1610. 

Sec.  1610.  Exception  to  the  Immunity  from 
execution  of  assets  of  foreign  states.  The 
traditional  view  in  the  United  States  has 
been  that  the  assets  of  foreign  states  are 
immune  from  execution  (Dexter  and  Car- 
penter, Inc.  v.  Kunglig  Jarnvagsstyvelsen,  43 
F.  2d  705  (2d  Clr.  1930)).  Even  after  the 
"Tate  Letter"  of  1952,  this  continued  to  be 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
of  the  courts.  The  Department  expressed  the 
view  "that  under  International  law  property 
of  a  foreign  sovereign  Is  Immune  from  execu- 
tion to  satisfy  even  a  Judgment  obtained  in 
an  action  against  a  foreign  sovereign  vfc*ere 
there  Is  no  immunity  from  suit"  (WeUamann 
V.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  21  Misc.  2d  1086, 
192  N.Y.S.  2d  469-73  (Sup.  Ct.  1959)  ) .  Thus, 
even  after  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
cotirts  espoused  the  restrictive  theory  of  the 
immunity  of  foreign  states  from  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  United  States  courts,  a  plaintiff  who 
prevailed  in  his  action  against  a  foreign  state 
could  not  levy  execution  on  the  assets  of  that 
state.  This  state  of  affairs  led  to  assertions 
that  the  "Tate  Letter."  reflecting  the  changed 
position  of  the  United  States,  was  only  an 
empty  gesture. 

Section  1610  Is  designed  to  meet  this  ob- 
jection by  partially  lowering  the  barrier  of 
inmiunity  to  execution  of  the  assets  of  for- 
eign states  In  order  to  make  the  law  in  this 
respect  consistent  with  that  on  immunity 
from  Jurisdiction.  The  governing  principle, 
broadly  stated,  is  that  property  held  for  com- 
mercial purposes  should  be  available  for  the 
satisfaction  of  Judgments  rendered  In  con- 
nection with  commercial  activities.  TTiere  Is 
thus  no  question  of  execution  on  embassies, 
warships,  or  other  foreign  government  prop- 
erty used  for  non -commercial  pvirposes. 

A  distinction  Is  made  between,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  foreign  state  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  and  on  the  other,  "an  agency  or  In- 
strumentality of  a  foreign  state  or  of  ...  a 
.  .  .  political  subdivision  of  a  foreign  state." 

Under  Section  1610(a)  assets  iised  by  a 
foreign  state  or  political  subdivision  for  a 
particular  commercial  activity  wotild  be 
available  to  satisfy  Judgments  arising  out  of 
that  activity.  It  would  be  Inappropriate,  and 
probably  In  violation  of  International  law,  to 
allow  the  successful  litigant  to  levy  on  any 
assets  of  a  foreign  state  because  these  may  be 
used  for  strictly  governmental  and  sovereign 
purposes  as  well  as  commercial  ones.  Thus, 
absent  a  waiver  of  Immunity  if  a  Judgment 
had  been  rendered  against  a  foreign  state 
or  a  political  subdivision  of  that  state  on  a 
commercial  contract  signed  by  an  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  foreign  state  or  Its 
political  subdivision  (e.g.,  a  state  trading 
corporation),  only  the  assets  of  the  agency 


or  ittstrumentallty  would  be  considered  to 
have  been  "used  for  a  particular  commercial 
activity"  and  thus  subject  to  execution.  The 
reason  for  limiting  execution  to  assets  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  particular 
commercial  activity  out  of  which  the  claim 
arose  is  that  states,  especially  those  with 
most  of  the  economy  in  the  public  sector, 
may  engage  In  a  great  variety  of  commercial 
activities.  It  would  not  be  consistent  with 
Section  1610(b)  or  with  the  principles  ob- 
taining in  the  American  legal  system  for  as- 
sets used  in  connection  with  a  foreign  state's 
program  of  Importation  of  machine  tools  to 
be  available  to  satisfy  a  Judgment  arising  out 
of  the  commercial  telecommunications  busi. 
ness  of  that  foreign  state.  All  commercially 
used  assets  of  a  foreign  state  should  no  more 
l>e  available  for  satisfacticMi  of  a  Judgment 
than  all  commercial  assets  of  American  firms 
operating  in  a  foreign  state  should  be  avail- 
able for  satisfaction  of  a  Judgment  against 
one  American  company.  Indeed,  allowing  ex- 
ecution on  as8-;t8  of  a  foreign  state  attrib- 
utable to  an  activity  other  than  that  o\tt  of 
which  the  claim  arose  could  expose  Anterican 
enterprises  abroad  to  like  treatment. 

There  Is  no  sucb  problnn  in  connection 
with  assets  of  agencies  or  instrumentalities 
under  Section  1610(b),  as  it  can  be  expected 
that  each  sucb  agency  or  instrumentality 
will  have  its  own  assets  and  will  act  as  a 
separate  entity,  analogous  to  an  American 
corp>oration.  The  standard  of  commercial 
activity  in  the  United  States  which  Is  used 
in  Section  leiO(b)  Is  the  same  as  that  In 
Section  1005(3).  If  the  action  is  one  arising 
out  of  the  "commercial  activity"  In  the 
United  States  of  an  agency  or  Instrumental- 
ity, as  defined  in  Section  1003(b) — whether 
as  a  course  of  conduct  or  an  indlvldtial  trans- 
action or  act — then  any  assets  of  that  agenc>' 
c«-  Instrximentallty  may  be  used  to  satisfy 
Judgments  arising  out  of  that  activity.  The 
normal  situation  would  be  one  in  which  a 
state  trading  corporation  carries  on  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States  and  the  claim 
arises  out  of  that  activity.  If  a  commercial 
agency  or  instrumentality  outside  the  United 
States  has  assets  in  the  United  States,  these 
may  b*  used  to  satisfy  Judgments  arising  out 
of  acts  occurring  or  having  thetr  impact  In 
the  United  States,  provided  the  Judgments 
are  rendered  on  actions  arising  out  of  the 
commercial  activity  of  the  agency  or  Instru- 
mentality. 

Under  both  sections  1610(a)  and  1910(b) 
property  taken  In  violation  of  International 
law  and  present  in  the  United  States  in  con- 
nection with  a  commercial  activity  would 
also  be  subject  to  execution. 

Sections  leiO(a)  (2)  and  1610(b)(2)  con- 
cern waivers  of  Immunity  from  execution. 
Waivers  are  governed  by  the  same  principles 
that  apply  to  waivers  of  immunity  from 
jurisdiction  under  Section  IflDS(l).  A  waiver 
may  result  from  the  provisions  of  a  treaty, 
a  contract,  or  an  official  statement,  or  It  may 
be  hiferred  from  certain  steps  taken  by  a 
foreign  government  In  the  proceedings  lead- 
ing to  execution.  Such  waiver  might  be  more 
easily  presumed  when  the  assets  are  used 
for  both  public  and  private  purposes  but 
only  an  explicit  waiver  would  allow  execu- 
tion on  property  that  is  clearly  public,  such 
as  an  embassy  building.  In  case  of  doubt, 
the  question  whether  a  waiver  has  actually 
been  made  Is  a  question  to  be  decided  by 
the  cotirt  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
assets  subject  to  execution. 

A  waiver  on  behalf  of  an  agency  or  In- 
strumentality may  be  made  either  by  that 
agency  or  Instrumentality  or  by  the  foreign 
state  Itself  under  its  powers  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations. 

There  Is  no  clear  line  of  practice  In  foreign 
courts  on  the  question  of  immunity  of  foreign 
states  from  execution,  but  opinion  Is  not 
unanimously  or  predominaiitly  In  favor  of 
absolute  Immunity.  A  niunber  of  treaties  of 
friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation  con- 
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eluded  by  the  United  States  permit  execution 
of  Judgments  against  foreign  publicly  owned 
commercial  enterprises  (e.g.  Treaty  with 
Japan,  AprU  2,  1953,  art.  18(2).  4  UJ3.T.  2063, 
T.I.A.8.  No.  2863) .  There  has  been  widespread 
departure  from  the  principle  of  absolute  im- 
munity In  connection  with  the  activities  of 
state-owned  vessels  engaged  In  commercial 
activity.  The  widely  ratified  Brussels  Con- 
vention for  the  Unification  of  Certain  Rules 
relating  to  the  Immunity  of  State-Owned 
Vessels,  April  10,  1926,  176  L.N.T.S.  199,  al- 
lows execution  of  Judgments  against  public 
vessels  engaged  In  commercial  service  In  the 
same  way  as  against  privately  owned  vessels. 
Although  the  United  States  Is  not  a  party 
to  this  treaty,  It  follows  a  policy  of  not  claim- 
ing Immunity  for  Its  publicly  owned  or  oper- 
ated merchant  vessels  (6  Whlteman,  Digest  of 
International  Law  570  (1968)).  Articles  20 
and  21  of  the  Geneva  Convention  on  the 
Territorial  Sea  and  the  Contiguous  Zone, 
AprU  20.  1968  (16  U.S.T.  1606,  TJ.AS.  No. 
5639).  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party, 
recognize  the  liability  to  execution  under  ap- 
propriate circumstances  of  state-owned  ves- 
sels used  on  conunerclal  service. 

Sec.  1611.  Certain  types  of  assets  Immune 
from  execution.  The  purpose  of  Section  1611 
(1)  Is  to  prevent  In  all  circumstances  at- 
tachment of  or  levy  of  execution  upon  two 
categories  of  property  of  foreign  states,  even 
U  these  relate  to  the  commercial  activities  of 
a  foreign  state  and  would  otherwise  come 
within  the  scope  of  Section  1610. 

Section  1611(1)  deals  with  funds  of  foreign 
states  which  are  deposited  In  the  United 
States,  not  in  connection  with  purchases  by 
the  foreign  state  or  other  commercial  activi- 
ties but  In  connection  with  central  banking 
activity.  The  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to 
encourage  the  holding  of  dollars  in  the  United 
States  by  foreign  states,  particularly  In  times 
when  the  United  States  has  an  adverse  bal- 
ance of  payments.  If  execution  could  be  levied 
on  such  assets,  deposits  of  foreign  funds  In 
the  United  States  might  be  discouraged,  thus 
adversely  affecting  our  balance  of  payments. 

Section  1611(2)  provides  immunity  from 
execution  for  assets  which  are,  or  are  In- 
tended to  be,  used  in  connection  with  a  mili- 
tary activity  and  which  fulfill  either  of  two 
conditions;  either  they  are  of  a  military  char- 
acter or  they  are  under  the  control  of  a 
military  authority  or  defense  agency.  Un- 
der the  first  condition  property  is  of  a  mili- 
tary character  if  it  consists  of  munitions  in 
the  broad  sense — weapons,  ammunition,  mili- 
tary transport,  warships,  tanks,  communica- 
tions equipment,  etc.  Both  the  character  and 
the  function  of  the  property  must  be  mili- 
tary. The  purpose  of  this  condition  is  to 
avoid  embarrassment  to  the  United  States  In 
connection  with  purchases  of  military  equip- 
ment and  supplies  In  the  United  States  by 
foreign  goveriunents.  The  second  condition  Is 
Intended  to  protect  other  military  property, 
such  as  food,  clothing,  fuel  and  office  equip- 
ment which,  although  not  of  a  military  char- 
acter. Is  essential  to  military  operations. 
"Control"  Is  Intended  to  include  authority 
over  disposition  and  use  In  addition  to  physi- 
cal control  and  a  "defense  agency"  Is  in- 
tended to  mean  a  civilian  defense  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  Defense  Supply  Agency  in 
the  United  States  Oovernment.  Each  condi- 
tion is  subject  to  the  overall  condition  that 
property  will  be  protected  only  if  its  present 
or  futtire  use  is  military  (e.g.,  surplus  mili- 
tary equipment  withdrawn  from  military  use 
would  not  be  protected)  and  both  conditions 
will  avoid  the  possibility  that  a  foreign  state 
might  permit  execution  on  military  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  abroad  under  a 
reciprocal  application  of  the  Act. 

Sw:.  2.  Original  Jurisdiction  of  the  district 
courts.  This  section  would  amend  title  38  to 
add  a  new  §  1380  giving  the  Federal  district 
courts  original  jurisdiction  over  civil  actions 
against  foreign  states  or  their  political  sub- 


divisions, agencies  or  Instrumentalities  which 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  de- 
fined In  section  1332(c)  and  (d),  regardless 
of  the  amount  In  controversy.  Original  Juris- 
diction Is  accorded  to  the  federal  courts  be- 
cause certain  actions  against  foreign  states, 
no  longer  possessed  of  absolute  Immunity, 
may  be  politically  sensitive  and  may  impinge 
In  an  important  way  on  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations.  Moreover,  original  Jurisdiction 
In  the  federal  courts  should  be  conducive  to 
uniformity  of  decision,  and  the  federal  courts 
may  be  expected  to  have  a  greater  familiarity 
with  International  law  and  with  the  trend  of 
decision  in  foreign  states  than  would  be  true 
of  courts  of  the  States.  The  plaintiff,  hovrever, 
will  have  an  election  whether  to  proceed  in  a 
federal  court  or  In  a  court  of  a  State. 

The  present  position  is  that  district  courts 
have  original  Jurisdiction  In  civil  actions 
between  citizens  of  different  States  "and  in 
which  foreign  states  .  .  .  are  additional  par- 
ties," provided  the  matter  In  controversy  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  or  value  of  $10,000  (28  U.S.C. 
5  1332).  The  Federal  courts  now  also  have 
Jurisdiction  on  the  basis  of  a  Federal  ques- 
tion ("the  matter  .  .  .  arises  under  the  Con- 
stitution, laws,  or  treaties  of  the  United 
States")  provided  the  matter  In  controversy 
exceeds  the  sum  or  value  of  (10,000.  The 
amount  In  controversy  or  other  restrictions 
of  these  provisions  will  no  longer  be  appli- 
cable in  civil  actions  against  foreign  states. 

An  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  "agen- 
cies or  instirumentallties  of  foreign  states  or 
of  constituent  units  or  political  subdivisions 
of  foreign  states  which  are  citizens  of  a 
State."  This  citizenship  of  a  State  would  arise 
out  of  Incorporation  in  that  State  or  the 
possession  of  a  "principal  place  of  business" 
in  that  State  under  28  U.S.C.  §  1332(c).  The 
sort  of  agency  or  Instrumentality  which 
might  be  expected  to  be  locally  incorporated 
in  the  United  States  would  be  a  trading, 
banking,  or  transport  corporation  of  a  foreign 
state.  If  an  agency  or  Instrumentality  has  in 
effect  been  "naturalized"  by  local  incorpora- 
tion, it  should  be  treated  like  any  other  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  matter  of 
accepting  the  burdens  of  local  incorpora- 
tion together  with  the  benefits.  If  a  foreign 
"agency  or  instrumentality"  Is  Incorporated 
In  the  United  States,  It  Is  treated  In  exactly 
the  same  way  as  any  other  American  corpo- 
ration. Incorporated  or  having  Its  principal 
place  of  business  In  a  State. 

Section  1330(b)  makes  it  clear  that  the 
section  does  not  alter  the  existing  law  con- 
cerning such  agencies  or  instrumentalities. 
Section  1330,  of  course,  would  also  not  alter 
the  specialized  jurisdictional  regimes  such 
as  those  established  by  §  1333  dealing  with 
admiralty,  maritime  and  prize  cases  or  by 
S  1338  dealing  with  patent  and  copjrrlght 
cases.  Actions  In  such  areas,  even  if  against 
a  foreign  state,  wotild  continue  to  be  gov- 
erned by  these  special  regimes. 

It  is  contemplated  that  in  actions  brought 
in  the  federal  district  courts  under  this  new 
§  1330  or  removed  to  the  federal  courts  under 
the  new  S  1391  (f ) ,  whether  state  or  federal 
law  Is  to  be  spiled  vrtll  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  Issue  before  the  court.  Under 
the  Erie  doctrine  state  substantive  law,  in- 
cluding choice  of  law  rules,  will  be  applied 
if  the  issue  before  the  court  Is  non-federal. 
On  the  other  hand,  federal  law  will  be  ap- 
plied if  the  issue  is  a  federal  matter.  Under 
the  new  Chapter  97  issues  concerning  sover- 
eign Immunity,  of  course,  will  be  determined 
by  federal  law.  Similarly.  Issues  involving  the 
foreign  relations  law  of  the  United  States, 
such  as  the  act  of  state  doctrine,  should  be 
determined  by  reference  to  federal  law.  Other 
Issues  w^hlch  may  arise  in  actions  brought 
under  the  new  55  1330  and  1391(f)  may  be 
determined  by  state  law  if  the  issue  Is  one 
of  state  law.  See  lA  J.  Moore,  Moore's  Federal 
Practice  3052-57  (2d  ed.  1972);  Henkln,  The 
Foreign  Affairs  Power  of  the  Federal  Courts: 
Sabbatino,  64  Col.  t.  Rev.  805.  820n.51  (1964) . 


Sec.  3.  Venue.  This  section  would  amend  28 
U.S.C.  5  1391,  which  deals  with  venue  gen- 
erally. As  amended,  venue  would  lie  In  any 
one  of  three  districts  In  civil  actions  brought 
against  foreign  states,  political  subdivisions 
or  their  agencies  or  instrumentalities  whlcli 
are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  de- 
fined In  section  1332(c)  and  (d). 

First,  the  action  may  be  brought  in  the 
Judicial  district  where  "a  substantial  pan  ol 
the  events  or  omissions  giving  rise  to  the 
claim  occuned."  This  provision  is  analogous 
to  28  use.  §  1391  (e) .  which  allows  an  action 
against  the  United  States  to  be  brought. 
inter  alia,  in  any  judicial  district  In  which 
"the  cause  of  action  arose."  The  test  adopted, 
however,  is  the  newer  test  recommended  by 
the  ALI  and  incorporated  in  S.  1876,  92d 
Cong.,  which  does  not  imply  that  there  is 
only  one  such  district  applicable  In  each  case. 

Second,  the  action  may  be  brought  in 
the  Judicial  district  In  which  "a  substantial 
part  of  the  property  that  is  the  subject  of 
the  action  is  situated."  No  hardship  would 
be  caused  to  the  foreign  state  if  it  Is  sulj- 
Ject  to  suit  where  it  has  chosen  to  place  the 
property  that  may  be  in  dispute.  As  much 
of  the  property  of  foreign  states  Is  In  New 
York,  this  provision  would  permit  the  sub- 
mission of  a  large  number  of  cases  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York,  where  many  Im- 
munity cases  have  arisen  in  the  past  and 
where  a  particular  expertise  in  such  cases  is 
consequently  to  be  found. 

Third,  If  the  action  Is  brought  against  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  which  Is  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  as  defined  in 
section  1332(c)  and  (d)  of  this  title,  it  may 
be  brought  In  the  Judicial  district  where  the 
agency  or  instrumentality  Is  licensed  to  do 
business  or  is  doing  business.  If,  of  course,  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  is  Incorporated  in 
or  hsis  its  principal  place  of  business  In  the 
United  States  then  it  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  venue  will  be  governed  by 
other  provisions  of  title  28.  And  If  the  action 
Is  brought  against  a  foreign  state  or  political 
subdivision  it  may  be  brought  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  District  of  Columbia  provides 
a  fallback  venue  for  actions  against  foreign 
states  and  political  subdivisions  since  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  they  "reside"  under  the 
corporate  standards  of  "Incorporated  or  li- 
censed to  do  business  or  Is  doing  business" 
used  in  section  1391  (c) .  Moreover,  It  is  in  the 
City  of  Washington  that  foreign  states  have 
diplomatic  representatives  and  where  it 
would  be  easiest  for  them  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

Consistent  with  Section  2  on  Jurisdiction 
an  exception  Is  made  as  to  foreign  agencies 
or  instrumentalities  which  are  citizens  of  a 
State.  Actions  against  such  agencies  or  in- 
strumentalities would,  under  the  terms  of 
the  exception,  be  treated  In  the  same  way 
as  actions  against  wholly  domestic  corpora- 
tions. 

Nothing  In  this  provision  Is  Intended  to  In 
any  way  alter  the  statutory  or  common  law 
doctrine  of  /orum  non  conveniens.  Thus 
actions  brought  In  a  particular  district  under 
5  1391  could  be  moved  to  another  district 
for  the  convenience  of  the  parties  and  wit- 
nesses and  in  the  interest  of  Justice  In 
accordance  with  ?  1404  of  Title  28  Similarly. 
if  the  convenience  of  the  parties  and  wit- 
nesses or  the  Interest  of  Justice  would  be 
ijetter  served  by  dismissing  the  action  sub- 
ject to  a  court  In  a  foreign  State  taking 
jurisdiction  the  doctrine  of  forum  non  con- 
veniens would  be  available  for  that  purpose 
See  Vanity  Fair  Mills  v.  T.  Eaton  Co.,  234 
F.2d  633  (Ct.  App.  2d.  Clr.  1956),  Prack  v. 
Weissinger.  276  P  466  (Ct.  App  4th  Clr 
1960),  Fitzgerald  v.  Westland  Marine  Corp. 
369  F.2d  499  (Ct.  App.  2d.  Clr.  1966)  and 
I  J.  Moorse,  Moore's  Federal  Practice  1788 
(2ded.  1973). 

Sec.   4.   This   section   amends   section   28 
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U.S.C.  I  1441  to  provide  for  removal  to  a 
federal  district  court  of  civil  actions  brought 
against  a  foreign  state  in  the  courts  ol  a 
State.  In  view  of  the  potential  sensltlTity  of 
actions  against  foreign  states  and  the  impor- 
tance of  developing  a  uniform  body  ctf  law 
la  this  area,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  give 
foreign  states  clear  authority  to  remove  to  a 
federal  forum  actions  brought  against  them 
in  the  State  courts.  This  section  provides 
such  authority  in  any  case  »hlcU  could  have 
been  brought  originally  in  a  federal  district 
court  under  the  new  section  1330  (Sec.  2i. 
It  also  makes  clear  that  the  election  for 
removal  may  be  exercised  at  the  discretion 
of  the  foreign  state  even  if  there  are  multiple 
defendants  and  one  chooses  not  to  remove 
or  Is  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  such 
action  Is  brought.  This  section,  like  the  new 
provisions  for  Jurisdiction  (Sec.  2)  and  venue 
(Sec.  8)  would  not  affect  existing  removal 
Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  agencies  or  in- 
strumentalities which  are  citizens  of  a  State 
of  the  United  States  a-s  defined  In  section  1332 
(c)  and  (d)  of  title  38. 

Sec.  5.  Tills  .<?ectlon  amends  28  XJ.S.C.  5  1332 
(a')  (2)  and  (3)  by  striking  the  phrase  "for- 
eign states-  from  both  ."iubsectlons.  Suits 
against  foreign  states  are  comprehensively 
treated  by  the  new  5  1330  and  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  According  there  Is  no 
reason  to  retain  the  jin-lsdlctlonal  basis  of 
?  1332  In  actions  against  foreign  states  and  to 
do  so  may  entaU  confusion  as  to  whether  the 
Jurisdlctloual  amount  requirement  of  5  1332 
wotild  be  applicable.  As  such,  5  1332  has  been 
amended  to  conform  to  the  structure  of  the 
draft  bill  for  actions  against  foreign  states. 
This  change  would  not  affect  the  applicability 
of  5  1332  to  agencies  or  instrumentalities  of 
a  foreign  state  or  subdivision  which  agencies 
or  instrumentalities  are  citizens  of  a  state 
of  the  United  States  as  defined  In  section  1332 
(c )  and  (d)  of  tttle  28. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  fMr. 
PuLBRicHT),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
itiat  the  bm,  S.  771.  which  earlier  has 
been  introduced,  defining  the  circum- 
stances in  wliich  foreign  states  are  im- 
mune from  the  jurisdiction  of  U.S.  courts 
ind  in  which  execution  may  not  be  levied 
>n  their  assets,  and  for  other  purposes, 
36  referred  jointly  to  the  Committee  on 
;he  Judiciary  and  to  the  Committee  on 
foreign  Relations,  as  was  the  communl- 
;ation  which  was  received  by  Congress 
transmitting  the  proposed  draft  of  the 
ef!l8latlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
ITlark).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
jrdcred. 


February  6,  1973 


By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 
S.  772.  A  1^11  to  amend  tlie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
igalnst  income  tax  to  individuals  for 
•ertain  expenses  incurred  tn  providing 
ilgher  education.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
nittee  on  Finance. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  since 
was  first  elected  to  Congress  in  19€1 — 
I7th  Congress — I  have  introduced  or 
upported  higher  education  tuition  tax 
iredlt  legislation.  I  Introduce  today  a  bill 
ubstantlally  similar  to  the  one  I  au- 
hored  In  the  91st  Congress  with  35  co- 
ponsors.  This  measure  Is  designed  to 
ocus  some  measure  of  relief,  via  a  tax 
credit,  on  lower-  and  nuddle-incoane 
amiUes  who  are  trying  to  absorb  the 
»st  of  postseoondary  education  for  ttieir 
rlilldren. 


As  to  Uie  very  real  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. I  would  offer  some  recently  pub- 
lished statistics  by  the  National  Center 
for  Educational  Statistics.  While  the 
school-age  population  seems  to  be  sta- 
bilizing, the  percent  of  our  Nation's  18- 
year-olds  who  are  i-eceiving  high  school 
diplomas  has  risen  from  69  percent  in 
1961  to  77  percent  in  1971,  and  Is  esti- 
mated to  reach  83  pei-cent  by  1981. 

Degree  credit  enrollments  in  colleges 
and  universities  have  increased  121  per- 
cent between  1960  and  1970,  with  a  fur- 
ther 52-percent  increase  predicted  for 
the  decade  1970-80.  Nondegree  credit 
enrollments  have  increased  as  a  percent- 
age almost  twice  as  fast  since  1960  at 
221  percent,  with  an  additional  increase 
of  86  percent  predicted  between  1970  and 
1980. 

Concomitant  with  this  increased  de- 
mand on  our  postsecondai-y  education 
system,  cost  of  attendance  has  grown. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

that  a  table  of  national  costs — table  I 

be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

TABLE  I  — CHATCES  ARE  FOR  THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR  AND 
IN  CONSTANT  1970  71   DOLLARS 


*  The  projection  o<  basic  student  chartes  is  based  on  the 
asMHDplion  tlial  these  cttaigss  will  continue  to  increase  '.hrocth 
1980  81  as  they  did  duri n  the  base  years  o(  1961-6?  throueh 
U64  65.  H68  67,  aed  19€«  69  in  eonstsflt  doWars.  Oeereaws 
i*  ekarfes  fw  board  dutirij  tin  bav  Beriod  an  not  proMclcd 
and  ara  friHCFi  at  tk*  i»7t)-?l  le*el.  Tbe  baw-reai  d^fo, 
board  charges,  in  current  unadjusted  dolla/s,  dtd  show  iiiu eases 
for  all  types  of  institutions, bo'.hpablicly  and  privately  controlled 
but  not  enougfi  to  offset  tfie  appticatien  of  the  Consomer  Price 
Index  for  the  camputatrofl  c<  consbnt  nm\  doHari. 

Note :  Data  are  for  50  States  aitd  tfte  District  of  Columbia  Ur 
aH  years. 

Sources  US.  DepartiMnt  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Oflice  of  Education  publications:  (1)  "Higher  Education  Dasic 
Student  Charges,"  1961-SZ  through  IJU-SS,  19»67  and 
1968  63:  and  (2)  "Opennf  (Fall)  Enrollment  in  Higher  Edua- 
tjun,"  1361  through  i9M,  19S»,  and  1968. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  Colo- 
rado has  not  been  an  exception  to  these 
trends  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  table  of  costs  for  a  few  representative 
colleges  and  universities  in  my  State  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


TABU  II. 


-TUITION  AND  FEES,  ACADEMIC  YEARS  1969  70 
AND  1972  73 


Total  luitiM,  board,  and  room 


Ve,ir  andconlrel 
(1) 


All 
(2) 


Uni- 
/•rsity 

(3) 


Other 
4-year 

(4) 


1967-«l: > 

PnWiC-  )1,240  $1,400 

Nonpublic 2,573  2,970 

Public'. .  1,244  1,3«7 

NoaptiMic 2,  S85  2,977 

1969-78: » 

Public 1.2S8  1,411 

Nonpublic 2, 648  3, 053 

I97tV-71:« 

Pu«« 1.273  1.345 

Nonpublic 2,712  3,129 


Si.  164 

2,456 

),  1S4 
2,491 

1,204 
2,559 

1.224 
2.625 


$922 
2,058 

984 
2,069 

1,006 
2,171 

1,028 
2,251 


PROJECTED  • 


1971-72: 

PoM" 1,290  1,4«0  1,248 

1972 't?'*"^ ^'^'  ''"^  ^•'*' 

Publicl ;  1.309  1,484  1.273 

Nonpublic 2.846  3,285  2  768 

1973-74: 

PoWiC 1,32*  1.5*9  1.297 

NoiuHiWc 2,913  3. 363  2,840 

Public        1,344  1,534  1,321 

f^onpublic 2,9«l  3,441  2,911 

PuWk 1,361  1.558  1.  J46 

Nonpublic 3,047  3,519  2,983 

PuWie.  .-  1.379  1,583  1  370 

Nomblie 3,114  3,597  3  054 

Public.  - 1,396  1607  1.394 

lionpobhc 3,181  3,674  3  126 

1978-79: 

PuWic ,;  1,414  1632  1.419 

NoMuWic 3,24«  3,752  3,198 

Public    .•  1,431  1,657  1,443 

NonpeWic 3,31$  3,830  3  269 

198fr«: 

P»M(e 1,45«  i.Ul  1  4U 

f.onj)ublic 3,382  3,908  3,341 


>  lr<erpatated 

-  Re^eseattckargesiMigbted  by  numbers oJluN-timodefrep- 
credit  studeots.  19il  -62  thioui^  1964  65:  weighted  by  full- 
time  resident  students  for  1966  67;  and  by  fuN-time  under- 
gradoale  degree-credit  stadents  for  196*-69.  These  eherws 
rtewa  II  taWe  44  la  carreot  dolftrs,  »ere  eonMrlerf  te  IfTiMl 
cMstaal  dolUn  by  ipplicaliee  ef  tbe  CoiMMer  Price  Index. 
See  caruUnt  dollar  tndex.appenilix  B,  Uble6. 

»  Estinijted. 


1.050 
2,334 

1.071 
2,414 

I  094 

2,4% 

1  116 

2  576 

1,1.38 

1,161 
2,740 

1.183 
2,821 

1  206 
2,902 

1.228 
2,983 

1,249 
3,065 


Resident 

tuition 

and  fees 


Nonresident 

tuition 

siNllees 


Colorfldo  University  (Boulder)..  $t39-JS52  $1,393-$!  871 

Colorado  Siate  University 426-570  1308-1759 

Fori  Lewis Colhsfe 361-418  ll«-l,283 

Community  College  of  Denver...  19e-2S2  7«-l,  188 

Lamar 282-336  852-    975 

TiiniOadSiateJuniorCollege...  293-343  863-1,315 


2-year 
(5) 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
evident  that  an  investment  in  higher 
education  represents  a  heavy,  if  not  im- 
possible, strain  on  lower  and  middle  in- 
comes; and  I  am  proposing  that  for  fam- 
ilies with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  up 
to  approximately  $26,000.  a  tax  credit  be 
allowed  for  the  money  they  spend  on  such 
costs  of  postsecondary  education  as  tui- 
tion, fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment. This  maxlmimi  credit  available 
would  be  $325  based  on  the  following 
formula:  100  percent  of  the  first  $200 
of  allowable  costs,  25  percent  of  the  next 
$300,  and  5  percent  of  the  next  $1,00€. 
Only  allowable  costs  up  to  $1,500  would 
qualify  for  the  credit;  wid  because  this 
bill  provides  that  the  available  credit 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to 
3  percent  of  the  amount  by  which  the 
adjusted  gross  income  exceeds  $15,000, 
tlie  credit  would  not  be  available  where 
the  AGI  exceeds  $25,a33. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  legislation 
has  passed  the  Senate  on  three  prior  oc- 
casions, and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
again  help  America's  parents  to  help 
their  children  to  face  the  challenges  of 
the  future. 


By  Mr.  DOMINICK: 

S.  773.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
flood  control  below  Chatfleld  Dam  on  the 
South  Platte  River,  Colo..  authori2red  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950.  Referred 
to  tbe  Committee  on  PiUilic  Works. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
Febt  uary  23,  1972.  during  tbe  82d  Con- 
gress, I  introduced  on  behalf  of  mys^ 
and  Senatfir  Oouoa  Auxnr,  S.  322$. 
which  would  permit  use  of  a  portion  of 
the  authorised  funds  tat  a  flood  control 
project  brtow  ChatfleM  Dam  for  tbe  ac- 
quisition of  lands  for  a  fk>od  plains  parlL 
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This  bill  WM  included  in  S,  4018,  an  om- 
nibus flood  control  bill,  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  S.  4018  passed  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  but  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  on  October  27,  1972.  In  his 
veto  message,  the  President  stated  that  a 
number  of  projects  in  S.  4018  are  justi- 
fied. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  were 
again  introduced  in  the  Senate  this  year 
as  S.  606,  reported  out  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  and  last  Thursday 
passed  by  the  Senate.  And  again  included 
therein  were  the  provisions  of  my  bill, 
S.  3226.  I  voted  in  favor  of  S.  606,  which 
passed  by  a  vote  of  67  to  14,  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  this  par- 
ticular flood  control  project  in  my  State 
of  Colorado, 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  obvious 
concern  tliat  the  President  has  with  the 
provisions  of  S.  606  and  the  probability 
that  he  will  again  veto  thi .  omnibus  bill, 
and  in  order  to  place  even  .tore  emphasis 
on  the  Chatfleld  Dam  flooti  control  proj- 
ect, which  I  feel  is  completely  justified 
and  one  of  the  very  worthwhile  proj- 
ects mentioned  in  the  President's  veto 
message,  I  am  today  reintroducing  my 
bill  and  urging  action  by  the  committee 
on  this  particular  project. 

The  existing  authorization  is  for  6.4 
miles  of  channelization  necessary  to  pre- 
vent downstream  flooding  during  periods 
of  high  discharge  after  Chatfleld  Dam 
is  completed  late  this  year.  Since  the 
project  was  authorized,  the  city  of  Little- 
ton, through  which  the  South  Platte 
River  flows,  lias  proposed  a  natural  flood 
plain  park  as  an  alternative  to  channeli- 
zation for  a  portion  of  the  6.4-mile  seg- 
ment. Under  the  "Littleton  Plan,"  the 
first  2  miles  would  be  left  In  its  natural 
state.  Approximately  475  acres  along  the 
river  comprising  the  flood  plain  would  be 
acquired  pnd  used  as  a  park.  In  times  of 
high  water,  the  park  would  be  closed,  and 
since  there  would  be  no  development,  lit- 
tle damage  would  occur. 

Mr.  President,  the  park  would  pre- 
.<:erve  much  needed  open  space  for  resi- 
dents of  Littleton  and  the  metropolitan 
Denver  area.  Littleton's  commitment  to 
the  park  project  Is  evidenced  by  Its  ap- 
proval in  1971  of  a  $400,000  bond  issue  for 
local  matching  funds.  The  major  impedi- 
ment to  the  park  is  that  the  authorization 
for  the  channelization  project  may  not  be 
broad  enough  to  permit  use  of  Corps  of 
Engineers'  funds  for  acquisition  of  the 
flood  plain  lands.  This  bill  would  remove 
that  impediment. 

The  Littleton  plan  is  an  imaginative 
concept  in  flood  control,  and  will  demon- 
strate that  concrete  Is  not  necessarily  the 
only  answer.  Many  of  my  constituents  are 
expressing  concern  about  the  environ- 
mental efifects  of  channelization  projects, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  a  shame  for  a 
creative  alternative  like  this  to  be  stifled 
merely  because  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion was  drafted  at  a  time  when  the 
need  for  such  an  alternative  was  not 
foreseen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. Once  the  bill  is  appropriately  re- 
ferred, I  hope  that  the  Public  Works 
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Committee  will  be  able  to  take  prompt 
action  concerning  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  773 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uou.^e  of 
Representatives  of  ilie  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  the  project 
for  flood  control  below  Chntfield  Dam  on 
the  South  Platte  River.  Colorado,  attthori^ed 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1950  (64  Stat, 
175 ) ,  is  hereby  modified  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  in  hLs  discretion,  to 
participate  with  non-Federal  iuterestb  in 
the  acquisition  of  lauds  and  interests  therein 
and  In  the  development  of  recreational 
facilities  Immediately  downstream  of  the 
Chatfleld  Dam,  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  the 
authorized  channel  improvement,  for  the 
purpose  of  flood  control  and  recreation. 

Sec.  2.  Such  participation  shall  (a)  couiilst 
of  the  amount  of  savings  realized  by  the 
United  States,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  in  not  constructing  that  por- 
tion of  the  authorized  channel  Improvement 
below  the  dam,  together  with  such  share 
of  any  land  acquisition  and  recreation  de- 
velopment costs,  over  and  above  that  amount, 
that  Is  comparable  to  the  share  available 
under  simUar  Federal  programs  providing 
financial  assistance  for  recreation  and  open 
spaces,  (b)  in  the  instance  of  the  afore- 
mentioned land  acquisition,  be  restricted  to 
those  lands  deemed  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  for  flood  control  purposes, 
and  (c)  not  otherwise  reduce  the  local  co- 
operation required  under  the  project. 

Sec.  3.  Prior  to  the  f  urnisiiing  of  the  par- 
ticipation authorized  by  this  Act,  non-Fed- 
eral interests  shall  agree  to  prevent  any  en- 
croachments In  needed  flood  p'.aln  detention 
areas  which  would  reduce  their  capability  for 
flood  detention  and  recreation. 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  liimself. 
Mr.    Beall,    Mr.    Cannon,   Mi-. 
Cranston,  and  Mr.  Moss) : 
S.  775.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Research  in  Aging 
Act  of  1973,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Institute  on  Aging 
within  the  National  luistitutes  of  Health 
and  to  direct  the  development  of  a  plan 
for  an  aging  research  program.  The  bill  is 
nearly  identical  to  HJl,  14424,  which 
passed  the  Congress  in  the  waning  days 
of  the  92d  Congress  but  was  subjected  to 
a  pocket  veto  by  the  President  following 
adjournment  in  October. 

"The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  un- 
clianged  from  last  year's  bill  except  that 
the  provisions  of  HJl.  14424  which  added 
a  new  pait  G  to  the  Commmiity  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act  relating  to  the  mental 
health  of  the  aged  have  been  deleted.  Two 
considerations  dictate  tills  change.  First, 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
legislation  is  itself  up  for  renewal  tliis 
year  and  the  need  for  the  addition  of  a 
new  paii;  to  deal  with  mental  healUi  of 
the  aged  can  better  be  considered  in  tlie 
context  of  the  entire  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  Second,  the  inclusion 
of  the  mental  health  provisions  were 
cited  by  the  President  as  one  of  his  rea- 
sons for  vetoing  HJl.  14424.  While  I  am 
convinced  that  the  President's  veto  was 


ill-ad\ised.  as  I  shall  discuss  in  a  mo- 
ment, I  do  not  believe  that  this  concession 
to  his  views  will  detract  from  the  primary 
purpose  of  this  bill — to  expand  biological 
and  behavioral  research  into  the  agins 
process. 

Basic  researcli  into  liie  proces.^  of  aginp 
has  now  reached  a  point  where  major 
breakthroughs  are  possible.  There  re- 
main, however,  critical  questions  yet  to 
be  answered. 

That  aging  is  a  major  biological  process 
is  undisputed.  Moreover,  aping  miderhe.s 
our  increased  susceptibility  with  advanc- 
ing years  to  cancer,  heart  attacks,  and 
degenerative  disea.ses. 

These  facts  have  particular  signifi- 
cance when  viewed  in  relationship  to 
the  extraordinary  gro-^th  of  our  Nation's 
elderly  population  and  tlie  correspond- 
ing increase  tn  health  costs  associated 
with  care  £ind  treatment  for  the  elderly. 
Today  there  are  more  than  20  million 
Americans  aged  65  or  older — nearly  sev- 
en times  as  many  as  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century — and  the  older  popula- 
tion is  increasing  at  a  much  faster  rate 
than  the  under-65  population.  Between 
I960  and  1970,  the  over-65  population 
showed  a  rise  of  21.1  percent  while  tlie 
under-65  population  grew  12.5  percent. 
Within  the  next  30  years  we  can  expect 
nearly  45  million  persons  to  reach  tlieir 
65th  birthday.  In  this  population  group, 
health  problems  tend  to  be  the  rule,  not 
the  exception.  Eighty  percent  of  those 
aged  65  or  older  have  a  chronic  healUi 
problem  and  40  percent  are  impaired  in 
their  activities  because  of  a  health  con- 
dition. They  are  twice  as  likely  to  be  hos- 
pitalized as  younger  persons  and,  once 
hospitalized,  their  average  stay  is  twice 
as  long.  As  much  as  two-thirds  of  our 
total  expenditures  for  health  care  can 
be  attributed  to  treating  older  person.s, 
according  to  some  estimates. 

Despite  these  facts,  the  level  of  feder- 
ally supported  reseaich  into  phenomena 
associated  with  aging  has  been  extremely 
low.  As  a  nation,  we  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  research — but  unfortunately 
not  in  the  field  of  aging.  The  amount  ex- 
pressly' devoted  to  aging  research  in  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  represents 
only  about  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
Federal  expenditures  in  healtli  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly.  In  sharp  con- 
trast, many  businesses  or  governmental 
units  may  earmark  as  much  as  5  to  10 
percent  of  their  available  funds  for  re- 
search. 

Not  only  is  gerontological  research 
funded  at  low  levels,  it  is  fragmented 
among  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Tliis  diffusion 
of  responsibility  has  resulted  in  duplica- 
tion of  efforts,  lark  of  coordination,  and 
gaps  In  our  overall  approach.  Most  im- 
portantly, the  result  has  been  a  severe 
lack  of  systematic  research  in  aging. 

The  focal  pohit  for  aging  reseaich  in 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health — 
NIH— is  the  National  Institute  of  Cliild 
Health  and  Human  Development— 
NICHD.  This  Institute  was  authorized 
by  legislation  enacted  in  1962  and,  as 
its  programs  have  evolved,  major  em- 
phasis has  been  given  to  research  in 
child  health,  human  reproduction,  and 
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Tertility  control.  Aging  research  consti- 
tutes only  about  10  percent  of  its  budget 
and  such  increases  in  funding  for  aging 
research  as  have  occurred  in  recent  years 
tiave  been  achieved  largely  through  the 
insistence  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
■nittees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  In  1968,  NICHD  estab- 
ished  the  Gerontology  Research  Center 
:or  intramural  research  in  aging.  This 
:enter,  located  in  Baltimore,  was  de- 
iigned  to  be  the  largest  center  for  aging 
■esearch  in  the  world,  yet  it  has  con- 
iistently  operated  at  50  p)ercent,  or  less, 
)f  its  intended  capacity.  The  failure  to 
itaff  this  center  on  an  adequate  basis 
md  to  conduct  the  vigorous  intramural 
)rogram  of  gerontological  research  for 
irhich  it  was  designed  is  reflective  of  the 
-elatively  low  priority  accorded  this  kind 
»f  research  within  the  present  organiza- 
ional  structure  at  the  National  Insti- 
1  utes  of  Health. 

The  creation  of  a  National  Institute 
of  Aging,  as  provided  in  this  bill,  is  mi 
(iffort  to  reverse  this  trend.  Expansion 
( if  the  aging  research  and  training  pro- 
I  xam  within  NICHD  cannot  reasonably 
1 «  expected  to  take  place  at  the  expense 
I  if  the  other  programs  which  have  dom- 
\  aated  the  activities  of  the  Institute 
1  Ince  its  inception.  Nor  can  it  be  antici- 
]  >ated  that  such  expansion  will  occur  as 
u  result  of  overall  NICHD  budget  in- 
I  reases,  for  the  funding  history  shows 
1  he  aging  program  remaining  relatively 
itatic  in  comparison  to  the  large  in- 

<  reases  received  by  other  NICHD  pro- 
irams. 

These  are  the  considerations  that  led 
I  he  delegates  to  the  1971  White  House 

<  ;onf erence  on  Aging  to  recommend  the 
( stablishment  of  a  separate  institute  to 
conduct  research  and  training  in  aging. 

Significantly,  a  similar  recommenda- 
t  son  made  by  the  1961  White  House  Con- 
fjrence  on  Aging  was  sought  to  be  an- 
swered by  including  aging  research  and 
training  within  the  responsibilities  as- 
s  gned  to  NICHD  when  It  was  created 
li  1962.  The  reiteration  of  this  recom- 
riendation  by  the  most  recent  White 
I[ouse  conference  points  up  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  aging  program  as  con- 
c  ucted  by  NICHD. 

In  his  memorandum  of  disapproval  on 
i:.R.  14424,  the  President  cited  as  a 
r;ason  for  his  veto — in  addition  to  the 
r  lental  health  centers  provisions  pre- 
vlously  mentioned — the  concern  that  a 
r  ew  Institute  on  Aging  would  duplicate 
t  le  activities  of  the  Technical  Advisory 
C  onmiittee  for  Aging  Research  appointed 
li  ,st  year  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
c  ition,  and  Welfare.  This  committee  was 
€  stablished — perhaps  coincidentally — at 
a  time  when  it  seemed  clear  that  the  Re- 
s  !arch  in  Aging  Act  was  moving  through 
Congress  toward  final  passage.  It  was 
ii  itended  to  develop  a  comprehensive  and 
c  xjrdinated  program  of  aging  research 
i]icluding,  in  addition  to  biomedical  re- 
search, such  matters  as  economics,  be- 
havior, and  transportation  problems.  I 
c  innot  say  with  any  certainty  whether 
o  r  not  the  establishment  of  the  Technl- 
c  il  Advisory  Committee  was  merely  an 
e  Tort  to  head  off  this  legislation,  to  which 
t  le  administration  previously  annovmced 
ils  opposition.  In  any  case,  I  do  believe 
t  lat  such  a  committee  can  serve  a  very 


valuable  purpose  by  developing  a  pro- 
gram for  aging  research  that  covers  the 
many  different  agencies  involved  in  these 
activities. 

For  this  reason,  H.R.  14424  made  clear 
that  there  would  be  a  role  in  developing 
an  aging  research  plan  for  anybody  such 
as  the  Technical  Advisory  Committee 
which  the  Secretary  might  care  to  desig- 
nate. But  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mittee and  even  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  research  plan  in  no  way 
obviates  the  need  for  expanded  research 
in  aging  of  the  kind  that  would  be  con- 
ducted by  a  National  Institute  on  Aging. 
Such  a  committee  can  play  a  major  role 
in  developing  a  research  plan  as  directed 
by  this  legislation.  The  research  itself, 
however,  can  only  be  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  an  appropriate  body  and, 
for  this,  I  am  convinced  that  the  new 
Institute  on  Aging  is  vitally  needed. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 

S.  776.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  cable  car  in 
San  Francisco.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  the  city  of  San  Francisco  is  com- 
memorating the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  invention  of  its  most  colorful  land- 
mark— the  cable  car. 

Invented  by  Andrew  S.  Hallidie,  a  San 
Francisco  resident,  the  arrival  of  the 
cable  car  heralded  a  new  era  in  surface 
transportation  in  the  United  States.  The 
success  of  the  first  cable  car  in  negotiat- 
ing the  steep  hills  along  Clay  Street  on 
August  2,  1873,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  many  cable  lines  throughout  San 
Francisco,  providing  its  citizens  with  in- 
expensive transportation  and  opening 
areas  of  the  city  previously  considered 
remote  to  residential  and  recreational 
use. 

Cities  throughout  the  United  States 
noted  the  success  of  Andrew  Hallidie's 
achievement.  Within  a  decade,  Chicago 
established  a  similar  cable  system — then 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Paul,  and  others.  In  all,  27  cities 
across  the  Nation,  including  most  major 
metropolitan  areas,  installed  cable 
systems. 

San  Francisco's  cable  cars,  the  first  to 
operate,  have  outlived  all  the  other  sys- 
tems. They  are  now  the  only  remaining 
lines  in  operation.  In  fact,  San  Fran- 
cisco's cable  cars  are  the  last  street  rail- 
way system  in  the  world,  and  were 
declared  a  national  historic  landmark  by 
the  National  Park  Service  in  1964. 

In  recognition  of  this  anniversary,  San 
Francisco  Mayor  Joseph  L.  Alioto  has 
proclaimed  1973  as  "Cable  Car  Cen- 
tennial Year."  San  Franciscans  will  be 
participating  in  public  observances  com- 
memorating the  event  throughout  the 
year. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  today  with  my 
colleague.  Senator  Tunney,  in  helping  to 
mark  the  significance  of  this  centennial 
celebration.  We  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  the  U.S.  mint  to  develop 
and  strike  an  official  cable  car  com- 
memorative medal.  Mayor  Alioto  has  es- 
tablished a  Citizens  Committee  for  the 


Cable  Car  Centennial,  which  will  coop- 
erate with  mint  authorities  to  select  the 
size  and  design  for  the  medals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  our  bill  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  776 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  Invention  of  the  cable  car, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  shall  strike 
and  deliver  to  the  San  Francisco  Cable  Car 
Centennial  Committee,  not  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  medals  with 
suitable  emblems,  devices,  and  Inscriptions 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  after  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mittee. The  medals,  which  may  be  disposed 
of  by  the  Committee  at  a  premium,  shall  be 
delivered  at  such  times  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Committee  In  quantities  of  not  less 
than  two  thousand,  but  no  medals  shall  be 
struck  after  December  31,  1974.  The  medals 
shall  be  considered  to  be  national  medals 
within  the  meaning  of  section  3551  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  368). 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  delivered 
at  not  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  manu- 
facture. Including  labor,  materials,  dies,  use 
of  machinery,  and  overhead  exi>enses,  and 
security  satisfactory  to  the  Director  of  the 
Mint  shall  be  furnished  to  indemnify  the 
United  States  for  the  full  payment  of  such 
costs. 

Sec.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  struck 
and  delivered  under  this  Act  shall  be  of  such 
size  or  sizes  and  of  such  various  metals  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  for 
nearly  a  century,  the  colorful  cable  car 
has  been  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  city 
of  San  Francisco's  public  transportation 
system. 

To  commemorate  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  invention  of  the  cable  car. 
Senator  Cranston  and  I  are  introducing 
legislation  today  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  strike  medals  of 
appropriate  design  and  with  suitable  in- 
scription for  use  by  the  San  Francisco 
Cable  Car  Centeruiial  Committee. 

Cable  cars  carry  thousands  of  passen- 
gers every  year  over  the  city's  famed 
hills.  In  addition  to  their  transportation 
value,  they  have  become  a  virtual  sym- 
bol of  the  city  itself,  attracting  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

Finally  I  would  point  out  that  not  the 
least  of  their  virtues  is  the  fact  that  im- 
like  nearly  every  other  mode  of  public 
conveyance,  they  produce  absolutely 
no  air  pollution. 


By  Mr.  CASE: 

S.  777.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Brigantine  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, Atlantic,  Burlington,  Ocean  Coun- 
ties, N.J.,  as  wilderness.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  administration,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  designate  4,250  acres  within 
the  Brigantine  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  part  of  the 
national  wildlife  preservation  system. 
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Because  New  Jersey  is  the  most  densely 
populated  State  in  the  Nation,  It  may  be 
difficult  for  those  who  have  traveled 
through  our  State  to  realize  that  there  is 
any  area  within  the  State  that  can  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
for  pre.serving  areas  that  have  been  im- 
disturbed  by  the  activities  of  man. 

But  portions  of  the  Brigantine  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  same  pristine  solitude  that 
existed  when  the  Indians  owned  the  area. 
And  the  most  striking  quality  of  this  area 
is  the  unspoiled  barrier  beach  and 
estuarial  beauty  that  is  found  so  close  to 
urban  centers  of  population. 

The  proposed  Brigantine  Wilderness 
Area  is  located  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
10  miles  north  of  Atlantic  City,  90  miles 
south  of  Newark,  and  53  miles  southeast 
of  Philadelphia. 

In  its  draft  environmental  statement 
in  connection  with  the  proposed  Brig- 
antine Wilderness  Area,  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  said  it 
"would  be  evading  its  responsibilities 
under  the  Wilderness  Act  should  this 
proposal  not  be  made,'"  particularly  since 
there  is  no  other  potential  wilderness  site 
within  the  immediate  area  which  could 
be  considered  for  such  designation  and 
thereby  serve  a  heavily  urbanized  popu- 
lation. 

Indeed  my  only  reservation  about  the 
bill  I  am  Introducing  today  is  whether  it 
proposes  Inclusion  of  all  of  the  area 
within  the  wildlife  refuge  that  should 
be  given  the  additional  protection  of 
designation  as  a  wilderness  area. 

By  far  the  majority  of  the  individueds 
and  environmental  organizations  who 
testified  at  public  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed wilderness  area  favored  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Wilderness  Society  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  area  from  4,250 
to  16,800  acres. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  about  the 
rationale  behind  their  recommendation 
to  limit  the  wilderness  area  to  4,250  acres 
and  have  discussed  this  rationale  with 
representatives  of  the  environmental  or- 
ganizations supporting  the  larger  area. 

In  all  of  these  conversations  there  was 
unanimous  agreement  that  it  was  essen- 
tial to  provide  protection  to  a  minimum 
of  4,250  acres  and  that  the  legislative 
process  should  be  begun  on  this  basis 
while  there  is  further  analysis  of  the 
possibility  of  expanding  the  proposal. 

I  ask  that  my  bill  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  and  that  hearings 
be  scheduled  on  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 
When  hearings  are  scheduled,  I  will  be 
prepared  to  offer  amendments  expand- 
ing the  size  of  the  proposed  wilderness 
area  if  further  analysis  of  the  proposal 
at  that  time  indicates  this  is  appropriate. 
But  I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  is 
unanimous  agreement  that  it  is  most 
urgent  to  provide  wilderness  status  to  the 
4,250  acres  covered  by  the  bill  I  am  in- 
troducing at  this  time. 

I  ask  that  at  this  xtoini  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  copies  of  a  letter 
from  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Morton 
to  the  President  recommending  estab- 
lishment of  the  Brigantine  Wilderness,  a 
synopsis  of  the  Brigantine  Wilderness 
proposal,  and  a  Draft  Environmental 
Statement  on  the  proposal  prepared  by 


the    Bureau    of    Sport    Fisheries    and 
Wildlife. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

U.S.  DEPABTMrNT  OP  THE  InTEBIOR, 

OlTICE  OF  THE  SECEirrART, 

Washington,  D.C..  September  14, 1972. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Pbesident:  It  Is  with  pleasure 
that  I  recommend  the  establishment  of 
Brigantine  Wilderness  within  the  Brigantine 
National  WUdllfe  Refuge,  New  Jersey,  as  a 
part  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System. 

Section  3(c)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (ap- 
proved September  3,  1964;  78  Stat.  890.  892: 
18  U.S.C.  1132(c)).  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  review  roadless  areas  of  5,0OU 
acres  or  more  In  the  national  parks,  monu- 
ments, and  other  units  of  the  National  Park 
System,  wildlife  refuges,  and  game  ranges, 
and  report  to  the  President  his  recommenda- 
tion as  to  the  suitability  of  each  such  area 
for  preservation  as  wilderness.  The  Act 
further  directs  the  President  to  advise  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  his  recom- 
mendation with  respect  to  the  designation  of 
each  such  area  as  wilderness.  A  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  for  designation  as  wil- 
derness shaU  become  effective  only  if  so  pro- 
vided by  an  Act  of  Congress. 

Thl-  Department  has  recently  completed 
Its  review  of  such  a  roadless  area  In 
Brigantine  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Based 
upon  this  review,  we  recommend  4,250  acres 
within  the  national  wUdlife  refuge  be  desig- 
nated as  wUderness. 

The  Brigantine  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Is  located  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  New 
Jersey,  ten  miles  north  of  Atlantic  City.  New 
Jersey.  The  proposed  Brigantine  WUderness 
Includes  Little  Beach  Island,  Egg  Island,  Salt 
Island.  Pullen  Island,  Elder  Island  and  a 
cluster  of  twelve  unnamed  islands  east  of 
the  Intracoastal  Waterway  extending  from 
Brigantine  Channel  to  Great  Bay.  The  most 
striking  quality  of  Little  Beach  Island  and 
its  associated  marsh  Islands  is  the  imspolled 
barrier  beach  and  estuarial  solitude  and 
beauty  found  so  close  to  urban  centers  of 
popxilatlon.  Vegetation  varies  from  salt  marsh 
grasses  on  the  marsh  islands  to  several  species 
of  low  growing  trees  on  the  higher  Little 
Beach  Island. 

The  water  and  Island  complex  Is  a  tradi- 
tional nesting,  migration,  and  wintering 
area  for  all  types  of  water-dependent  birds. 
Osprey  nest  in  the  undisturbed  habitat  of 
Elder  and  Little  Beach  Islands.  Egg  Island 
was  named  for  its  concentration  of  nesting 
terns  and  gulls.  The  area  Is  a  majoring 
wintering  ground  for  Atlantic  brant  and  Is 
one  of  the  Important  wintering  and  migra- 
tion areas  for  black  ducks.  Several  species 
of  mammals.  Including  otter,  fox  and  deer 
are  found  on  the  area.  There  are  no  known 
commercially  valuable  mineral  deposits  or 
gravel  on  the  proposed  wilderness  and  no  de- 
veloped roads.  The  area  Is  of  great  Interest 
to  scientists  and  nature  lovers  and  provides 
excellent  opportunities  for  fishing  and  other 
wildlife-oriented  public  uses. 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Wilderness  Act,  notice  of  a  public  hear- 
ing of  the  wilderness  proposal  was  Issued  bv 
the  Department.  All  Interested  local.  State, 
and  Federal  agencies  and  officials  were  noti- 
fied of  the  hearing  which  was  held  in  Ab- 
secon.  New  Jersey.  Analyses  of  the  hearing 
records  and  written  comments  received,  to- 
gether with  the  letters  received  from  other 
Federal  agencies,  are  contained  in  the  en- 
closed synopsis.  A  majority  of  all  comments 
regarding  the  wllderuees  proposal  were  fa- 
vorable. Complete  recorda  have  been  oom- 
pUed  and  are  available  for  Inspection  by  the 
public. 


On  the  basis  of  our  review,  I  believe 
that  the  roadless  area  ider.tlfied  herein  in 
Brigantine  National  WUdlifc  Refuse  Is  suit- 
able for  designation  as  wilderness.  Enclosed 
Is  a  draft  bill  which,  if  enacted,  woiUd  in- 
corporate this  area  U.to  the  National  Wilder- 
ne.<;s  Preservation  .Syt^tem. 

A  draft  environmental  impa'^t  statemei.'. 
as  required  by  section  102(2)  (Ci  of  the  Na- 
tional Envirotmiental  Policy  Act  of  1969.  i- 
enclosed. 

Respectfully  yours. 

KoGEBs  C.  B.  Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Synopsis  or  Brigantine  WrLDFRXESs  Proposal 

A.  BACKGROUND 

The  Brigantine  National  Wildlife  Refuse 
was  established  on  October  5.  1939  by  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission  un- 
der authority  of  the  ^Ugratory  Bird  Huntlnu' 
Act  to  preserve  a  traditional  wintering  and 
migration  area  for  the  Atlantic  brant  and 
the  black  duck.  The  refuge,  located  10  mile; 
north  of  Atlantic  City.  New  Jersey,  within 
Atlainlic.  Burlington,  and  Ocean  Coiinile; , 
provides  habitat  for  many  forms  of  wlldUJe 
Including  waterfowl,  shoreblrds.  wadins 
birds.  11  species  of  hawks  Including  the  deci- 
mated osprey.  owls,  songbirds,  and  several 
species  of  upland  and  large  mammals  In- 
cluding otter,  fox.  and  deer.  Fin  and  shellfish, 
reptiles  and  amphibians  are  found  In  the 
saltwater  bays,  marshes,  and  freshwater  Im- 
poundments. 

Current  Refuge  Objectives  are: 

1.  Preserve  and  manage  the  wetlands  en- 
vironment for  waterfowl,  Ehorebird.s,  and 
other  wildlife  as  production,  migration,  and 
wintering  habitat. 

2.  Perpetuate  existing  habitat  that  i.s 
found  to  benefit  rare  or  endangered  species. 

3.  Provide  environmental-education  and 
wildlife-oriented  recreation  programs  and 
facilities  to  the  public. 

4.  Encourage  scientific  study  and  research 
by  qualified  organizations  and    iudUlduals. 

B.  DESCKIPnON 

No  significant  management  or  public  UFe 
changes  are  anticipated  if  the  proposed 
4.250-acre  area  Is  designated  wilderness  The 
proposed  wilderness  boundary  Includes  Little 
Beach  Island,  Egg  Island.  Sait  Island,  Pullen 
Island.  Elder  Island,  and  a  cluster  of  12  un- 
named Islands  east  of  *he  Intracoastal  water- 
way extending  north  from  Brigantine  Chan- 
nel to  Great  Bay.  Two  tracts  of  land  on  Little 
Beach  Island  containing  22  small  buildings 
on  11  acres  will  be  Included  In  wilderness 
when  tenure  agreements  with  cabin  owniers 
have  been  satisfied.  Bureau  ownership  is  to 
mean  high  tide,  and  all  lands  within,  and  to 
be  owned  by  the  Bureau,  except  Shad  Island 
and  two  unnamed  Islands,  are  proposed  as 
wilderness. 

Little  Beach  Island  Is  gently  rolling  with 
low  dunes.  The  vegetative  cover  Is  typical 
barrier-beach  species  grading  from  the  bar- 
ren foredunes  at  the  high-tide  line  to  dune 
grass,  then  grading  to  false  heather,  wild 
rose,  poison  ivy.  bayberry.  speckled  alder, 
wild  cherry,  and  aspen  In  the  back  dunes.  A 
few  low  areas  contidn  freshwater  pockets 
with  fresh-typ^  species  of  grasses,  sedges, 
and  flowering  plants. 

The  marsh  islands  a-.-e  all  dominant  salt- 
marsh  grasses  (Spartiria  patens  and  Spartina 
alterni/olia)  with  lesser  densities  of  other 
grasses  and  sedges.  No  woody  vegetation  ex- 
ists on  the  flat  marsh  Islands  which  average 
two  feet  msl. 

The  soils  of  Little  Beach  Island  are  pri- 
marily well-sorted  yellow  sands,  deposited 
by  wave,  water-current,  and  wind  action. 
There  are  shallow  lepses  of  slit  or  muck 
where  freshwater  pockets  have  existed  feir 
many  years  of  deposition.  Some  protected 
cove-beach  areas  have  sllty-muck  edges 
where  tidal  and  wave  deposition  occurs.  The 
marsh  Islands  of  Egg  Island,  Salt  Island,  EU- 
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ler  Island,  Pullen  Island,  and  the  other  im- 
lamed  islands  are  all  silty-muck  over  yel- 
ow  sand.  None  of  these  soils  have  any  pres- 
!nt  coQunerclal  value,  nor  Is  It  anticipated 
ihere  will  be  a  demand  for  these  soils  since 
:hey  are  abundant  all  along  this  part  of  the 
■Jew  Jersey  coctst. 

The  only  known  deposits  of  gravel  which 
lave  some  commercial  value  are  on  the 
nalnland,  over  four  miles  west  of  the  pro- 
>osed  wilderness  area. 

There  are  no  outstanding  ecological,  geo- 
oglcal,  or  historical  features  in  or  near  the 
>roposed  area.  It  is  significant  ecologically 

und  geologically  In  that  it  is  an  unspoiled 
>arrier-beach  Island  with  Its  complex  of 
narsh-estuarlan    Islands    still    undeveloped 

iind  unspoiled.  This  is  a  unique  feature  in 
tself  in  a  setting  so  centrally  located  within 
negalopolls  of  the  northeast  coast.  Estuaries 
o  the  north  and  south  for  many  miles  have 
arge  tracts  blighted  by  dredge  and  fill  de- 
'elopments  with  their  associated  disturbance 
uad  pollution.  The  marsh  islands  within  the 

I  itudy  area  have  somehow  escaped  the  slash- 
ng     mosquito-control     dltchljag     programs 

I  jid  offer  the  student  and  layman  alike  a 

:  are    opportunity    to   observe   and   enjoy   a 

'  Irgln    tidal    marsh    within    a    megalopolis. 

This  feature  alone  deserves  the  fullest  pro- 

■  ectlon  wilderness  designation  can  provide. 

C.      MANAGEMErrr 

The  proposed  wilderness  area  complements 
be  managed  mainland,  mainland-attached 

:  narshes,   and   Impoundments.   In   the   pro- 

1  tosed  wilderness  area  hundreds  of  thousands 
)f  birds  find  solitude,  safety,  food,  nesting, 

und  migration-resting  habitat.  Maintaining 
his  esthetic  and  pristine  solitude  In  the 
)ure  form  it  was  found  when  the  Indians 
>wned  It  is  an  obligation  essential  to  pre- 

I  ervlng  man's  own  environment  as  we  have 
cnown  it,  and  to  the  preservation  of  an  Im- 
>ortant  niche  In  the  biosphere  of  the  planet 
!arth. 

1.  Management  Requirements: 

No  management-development  practices 
'  vUl  be  necessary  within  the  proposed  wllder- 
;iess  area.  Research  programs  started,  can  be 
I  lontlnued.  and  new  ones  conducted  that  are 
compatible  with  the  wilderness  concept. 
:  Management  will  be  to  protect  and  preserve 
he  habitat  as  it  now  exists  and  allow  natu- 
:  al  succession  to  proceed  undisturbed  by  any 
I  ictivlties  of  man.  No  physical  development  is 
I  lontemplated.  Developments  on  the  maln- 
;  and  portions  of  the  refuge  will  not  change 

■  he  proposed  wilderness  area,  but  might 
end  to  slightly  increase  wilderness-compatl- 

1  )Ie  visitation. 

The  US.  Coast  Guard  has  a  right-of-way 

^  rhlch  they  use  to  service  a  communication 

'  able  crossing  Elder  Island  under  water  ap- 

:  iroxlmately  .38  miles  to  Little  Beach  Island. 

•  •  •  •  « 

There  is  no  expected  change  in  public  use 
( lue  to  wilderness.  Boats  would  still  be  per- 
mitted to  travel  the  non- wilderness  (below 
;  nean  high  tide)  vaterways  and  land  on  the 
;  leaches.  Fishermen  and  nature  enthusiasts 

■  rould  find  no  change  in  the  assurance  of 
]  lermanent  protection  of  the  solitude  and 
1  irlstine  beauty  of  the  proposed  wilderness 
I  .rea. 

Upon  eventual  ownership  of  the  Inholdlng 
I  m  Little  Beach  Island,  all  structures  would 
le  removed,  incKiding  those  buildings  now  In 
:  'ederal  ownership.  There  Is  no  anticipated 
;  leed  or  Justification  for  any  man-made 
I  tructures  in  the  area  proposed  as  wilderness. 

2.  Roads: 

No  developed  roads  exist  on  Little  Beach 
sland.    Beach    buggy    trails    will    disappear 
:  apldly   when   their   use    is   no   longer   per- 
:  nitted. 

O.    THE    WILDERNESS    HX.^RINC    RECORD 

The  Notice  of  Public  Hearing,  anno\mcing 
I,  public  hearing  on  the  Brtgantlne  Wilder- 
ness Proposal,  was  published  In  the  Federal 
;  legister  on  June  4.  1971.  Written  notification 


of  the  hearing  and  information  about  the 
proposal  were  furnished  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  the  Congressional 
delegation,  concerned  Federal,  State  and  lo- 
cal officials,  organizations,  and  individuals. 
Local  news  media  and  local  U.S.  Post  Offices 
were  also  provided  a  notice  of  public  hearing 
and  a  brochure  summarizing  the  wilderness 
study  and  proposal. 

1.  Public  Hearing: 

In  accordance  with  Section  3(d)  (I)  of  the 
Wilderness  Act,  a  public  hearing  was  held  at 
2  p.m.  in  the  Holy  Spirit  High  School,  Abse- 
con.  New  Jersey  on  August  11,  1971.  Sixty- 
eight  persons  attended  the  hearing,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  William  Redmond,  Regional 
Solicitor.  Mr.  Richard  E.  Grlfflth,  Regional 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  represented 
the  Bureau.  The  hearing  record  was  held 
open  until  September  10,  1971  and  a  total  of 
259  communications  were  received  represent- 
ing the  views  of  393  {jersons.  Twenty-four 
oral  statements  were  presented  at  the  hear- 
ing. Sixteen  of  these  persons  also  submitted 
written  statements.  Two  additional  written 
statements  were  also  submitted  by  indi- 
viduals. Twenty  of  the  Twenty-four  oral 
statements  and  both  additional  written 
statements,  were  In  favor  of  establishing  a 
wilderness  area  on  Brlgantlne  Refuge,  ba- 
sically endorsed  the  recommendation  of  the 
Wilderness  Society  and  10  other  conservation 
groups  to  Increase  the  4.250  Bkcres  proposed 
by  the  Bureau  to  approximately  16.800  acres. 

This  would  essentially  Include  the  entire 
refuge  including  the  256  acre  Holgate  penin- 
sula, with  the  exception  of  the  East  and  West 
Pools  and  their  contiguous  marshlands, 
roads,  trails,  the  headquarters  area  and  the 
roadbed  p)ortlon  of  Motts  Creek  and  Oyster 
Creek  areas. 

Two  oral  statements  supported  the  Bu- 
reau's prop>osal  as  presented.  In  addition,  the 
Ocean  County  Mosquito  Commission  basi- 
cally endorsed  the  Bureau's  proi>osal  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  swales  on  ilttle 
Beach  Island  be  deepened  two  or  three  feet 
to  support  flsh  for  mosquito  control  purposes. 

One  Individual  who  spoke  neither  endorsed 
nor  supported  any  wilderness  proposal.  No 
elected  State  officials,  or  representatives  of 
Federal  Departments  or  agencies  were  pres- 
ent. The  one  local  elected  official  present  was 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Nigro,  Commissioner  of  the 
Shrewsbury  Borough  Conservation  Commis- 
sion. Twenty-nine  names  of  persons  or 
groups  sending  communications  prior  to  the 
hearing  were  read  into  the  hearing  record. 
Eleven  responses  received  in  Boston.  Massa- 
chusetts Immediately  preceding  the  hearing 
were  entered  Into  the  wilderness  •  •  •. 

The  following  persons  spoke  for  the  public 
hearing  record: 

Colin  G,  Beer.  Institute  of  Animal  Be- 
havior. Rutgers  University,  presented  a  state- 
ment favoring  the  Bureau's  proposal  as  did 
Mrs.  Mary  Lou  Hagan  representing  the  New 
Jersey  State  Federation  of  Sptortsmen's  Clubs. 
Oral  statements  favoring  the  expansion  pro- 
posal of  the  Wilderness  Society  were  pre- 
sented In  behalf  of  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  Atlantic  City  Branch; 
New  Jersey  Audubon  Society;  Sierra  Club; 
National  and  Atlantic  Chapter:  Ocean  City 
League  of  Women  Voters;  Joint  Council  of 
Taxpayers  of  Southern  Ocean  County;  Mont- 
clalr  Bird  Club;  Atlantic  County  Citizens 
Council  for  the  Environment;  National  Park 
and  Conservation  Association;  Federation  of 
Conservationists  of  United  Societies:  Shrews- 
bury Borough  Conservation  Commission  of 
Monmouth  County;  League  of  Conservation 
Legislation;  Ocean  County  Soil  Conservation 
District;  Monmouth  County  Conservation 
Council;  D.C.  Citizens  Action  Committee  of 
Wilderness  Society;  Sierra  Clubs  of  North 
Jersey  and  South  Jersey  Groups;  Wilderness 
Society;  and  Amerlcal  Littoral  Society. 

A   number  of  persons,   primarily  persons 


having  property  Interests  on  Little  Beach 
Island,  asked  and  voiced  concern  regarding 
the  status  of  their  use  of  properties  and 
beach  buggies  if  Little  Beach  Island  were 
designated  as  wilderness. 

2.  Communications  from  Elected  Officials: 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Nigro,  Oommlssioner  of  the 

Shrewsbury  Borough  Conservation  Cortmils- 
sion  of  Monmouth  County,  submitted  a 
statement  In  favor  of  the  proposal  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Wilderness  Society  and  others. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
acknowledged  receipt  of  the  brocbiu-e  and 
hearing  notice  but  did  not  re^ond  further. 

No  member  of  the  congressional  delegation 
of  New  Jersey  responded. 

3.  Non-Elected  Local  and  State  Offflcials, 
Departments,  or  Agencies: 

The  Director  of  the  Ocean  City  Mosquito 
Extermination  Commission  was  in  favor  of 
the  Bureau's  proposal  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  swales  on  Little  Beach  Island  be 
deepened  to  support  mosqulto-eatlng  flsh. 

The  Ocean  City  Soil  Conservation  District 
endorsed  the  proposal  of  the  Wilderness  So- 
ciety to  expand  the  wilderness  to  include 
16,800  acres. 

4.  Federal  Offflcials,  Departments,  and 
AgeruHes: 

The  Asst.  Secretary  of  Commerce  acknowl- 
edged receipt  of  the  hearing  notice  and 
wilderness  brochure  but  made  no  statement. 

5.  Organizations: 

A  total  of  40  statements  were  received 
supporting  one  of  three  basic  proposals  for 
wilderness. 

Eight  organizations  supported  the  4,250- 
acre  Bureau  proposal  with  no  reservations  or 
changes.  Twenty-six  supported  the  proposal 
to  expand  the  proposed  wilderness  to  16,800 
acres.  Six  organizations,  Including  the  Wild- 
life Management  Institute,  National  Wild- 
life Society,  and  Sport  Fishing  Institute, 
recommended  adding  Shad  Island  and  the 
Holgate  Peninsula  to  the  proposal  if  the 
proposal  arrangements  could  be  made  with 
the  State  and  local  authorities  for  use  of 
the  Intertidal  zone  on  Holgate  for  vehicle 
access. 

6.  Communications  from  Citizens: 

A  total  of  218  statements,  and  a  petition 
containing  signatures  of  134  individuals, 
were  received  for  the  record.  Communications 
were  received  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try Including  the  local  area.  Thirty-four 
responses  endorsed  the  Bureau's  proposal, 
with  three  of  these  recommending  no 
hunting. 

A  total  of  151  of  the  217  statements  and 
the  petition  basically  were  in  favor  of  the 
Wilderness  Society's  proposal  to  increase  the 
proposed  area  to  16.800  acres. 

Four  responses  indicated  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  proposal  and  mentioned 
nothing  regarding  wilderness. 

Twenty-seven  statements  were  in  favor  of 
expanding  the  proposed  wilderness  area  any- 
where from  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
entire  refuge. 

Two  negative  statements  were  received. 
Mr.  Albert  Clardl.  Jr.,  attorney  for  some  per- 
sons having  Interests  on  Little  Beach  Island. 
responded  that  unless  his  clients'  Interests 
on  the  island  regarding  ownership  and  use 
of  beach  buggies  are  satisfied  they  would 
oppose  the  wilderness. 

Mr.  Henry  Megargee,  Jr.,  a  cabin  owner  on 
Little  Beach  Island,  initially  opposed  wilder- 
ness designation  on  the  basis  that  it  would 
conflict  with  prior  commitments  to  those 
with  private  Interests.  After  clarification  that 
the  Bureau  had  every  Intent  to  honor  com- 
mitments for  life  estate  privileges,  Mr.  Me- 
gargee provided  a  second  letter  for  the  record 
in  which  he  recognized  the  occupancy  of 
cabins  must  be  compatible  with  the  overall 
design  for  the  protection  of  Little  Beach 
Island.  He  further  offered  his  assistance  to 
Impress  upon  other  cabin  owners  the  need 
for  furtherance  of  our  mutual  Interests. 
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DR.'^FT  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
Proposed  Bricantine  Wilderness  Arjea, 
New  Jersey 

I.  description  of  the  proposed  action 
The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  prc^osee 
that  4,258  acres  of  the  19,388-acre  Brlgantlne 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  New  Jersey,  be 
designated  as  wilderness  within  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  A  complete 
description  and  discussion  of  this  proposal  Is 
contained  In  the  Brlgantlne  Wilderness  pro- 
posal brochure. 

The  WUderness  Act  of  1964  (P.L.  88-577; 
Stat.  890-96)  directed  the  study  of  every 
roadless  area  of  5,000  acres  or  more  and  every 
roadless  island  within  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  to  determine  the  suitability 
or  nonsuitabillty  of  each  such  area  for  In- 
clusion in  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System.  In  fulfilling  this  responsibility, 
a  full  and  comprehensive  study  has  been 
made  of  the  proposed  area.  This  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  examines  the  pro- 
posed action  In  accordance  with  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

The  Brlgantlne  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Is 
located  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  eastern 
New  Jersey,  10  miles  north  of  Atlantic  City 
within  the  counties  of  Atlantic,  Burlington, 
and  Ocean.  It  lies  about  90  miles  south  of 
Newark  and  53  miles  southeast  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  refuge  was  established  In  1939, 
through  acquisition  of  1,768  acres  of  land 
authorized  by  the  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Act.  Additional  acreage  has  been  ac- 
qxilred  over  succeeding  years,  and  at  present, 
the  refuge  contains  19,399  acres,  with  an- 
other 330  acres  under  option.  It  is  situated 
within  a  traditional  nesting,  migration,  and 
wintering  area  for  waterfowl,  marsh  birds, 
and  shore  birds.  It  is  the  major  wintering  area 
for  the  Atlantic  brant  and  Is  one  of  the  im- 
portant wintering  and  migration  areas  for 
the  black  duck.  The  refuge  has  become  in- 
creasingly valuable  as  pollution  and  enroach- 
ment  continue  to  destroy  natural  tidal 
marshes  along  the  eastern  coast.  The  master 
plan  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Bureau  in 
February  1971,  states  four  objectives  for  the 
management  and  development  of  the  refuge. 
Tlie  objectives,  listed  in  order  of  priority,  are 
to; 

1.  Preserve  and  manage  the  wetlands  en- 
vironment for  waterfowl,  shore  birds,  and 
other  vrtldllfe  as  production,  migration,  and 
wintering  habitat. 

2.  Perpetuate  existing  habitat  that  is 
foxind  to  benefit  rare  or  endangered  species. 

3.  Provide  environmental  education  and 
^^ildllfe-orlented  recreation  programs  and 
facilities  to  the  public. 

4.  Encourage  scientific  study  and  research 
by  qualified  organizations  and  individuals. 

The  refuge  is  presently  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  to 
pre-serve  a  traditional  wintering  and  migra- 
tion area  for  the  Atlantic  brant  and  the 
black  duck,  and  to  provide  habitat  that 
benefits  many  forms  of  wildlife  and  protects 
this  estuarine  area  from  Industrial  and  resi- 
dential encroachment  and  polUition. 

Planned  for  future  development  Is  an 
environmental  education  building  which  will 
be  designed  to  harmonize  with  and  comple- 
ment the  surrounding  landscape.  This  build- 
ing will  contain  wildlife  displays,  panoramas, 
exhibits,  lectures,  movies,  and  slide  shows. 
A  network  of  interpretive  wildlife  trails  ema- 
nating from  this  facility  will  take  the  visitor 
through  the  various  habitats  of  the  refuge. 
The  present  office  will  need  eventual  replace- 
ment. A  storage  building  and  addition  to  the 
present  shop  will  be  constructed  to  meet  op- 
erational requirements.  The  outdoor  tour 
route  will  be  widened  and  graveled  where 
necessary  to  Insure  a  safe,  smooth  road  sur- 
face. Fencing,  posting,  signs,  and  an  entrance 
road  to  the  environmental  education  build- 
ing will  complete  development  of  the  refuge. 


The  Brlgantlne  Refuge  is  within  easy  driv- 
ing distance  of  millions  of  residents  of  the 
New  York-Waishington  megalopolis  and  only 
10  miles  to  the  Atlantic  City  resort  area 
which  attracts  6.5  million  visitors  annually. 
By  1975,  at  least  200,000  people  can  be  ex- 
pected to  visit  the  refuge  each  year.  The 
area  to  the  north,  south,  and  west  of  the 
refuge  has  been  highly  urbanized  and  de- 
veloped. The  closest  area  which  could  be 
considered  for  wilderness  designation  is  lo- 
cated at  the  Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife 
refuge,  some  150  miles  north  of  Brlgantlne. 
n.  description  of  the  environment 

The  17  Islands  proposed  for  wilderness 
designation  comprise  4,250  acres  of  the  19,- 
388-acre  refuge.  The  entire  area,  completely 
surrounded  by  water,  forms  an  ecological 
complex  representative  of  the  rapidly  dis- 
appearing estuarlne-barrier  beach  islands 
and  marshes  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Diffi- 
culty of  access  has  saved  the  island  complex 
from  the  blight  of  man's  development  and 
despoliation.  The  physical  location,  geog- 
raphy, and  environment  of  the  area  has  pre- 
served primitive  recreational  resource  values. 

Five  Islands  constitute  the  major  portion 
of  the  area  proposed  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion. These  are  Little  Beach  Island,  Egg  Is- 
land, Salt  Island,  Pullen  Island,  and  Elder 
Island.  Little  Beach  Island  is  one  of  the  last 
surviving  barrier  beaches  along  the  New 
Jersey  coast.  It  protects  an  estuarine  en- 
vironment of  unspoiled  marsh  islands,  tidal 
streams,  and  potholes  from  coastal  storms. 
The  crescent-shaped  Island  is  approximately 
one-half  mile  vrtde  and  a  little  over  3  miles 
long,  comprising  over  160  acres. 

The  Island  consists  of  wave  and  wind- 
sorted  fine  yeUow  sand  with  shallow  lenses  of 
dark  silt  and  protected  coves.  The  island  is 
gently-rolling  upland  with  low  dunes, 
beaches,  and  sand  bars  exposed  to  half-to- 
low  tides  forming  an  unspoiled  estuarine 
habitat.  The  vegetative  cover  is  typical  bar- 
rier beach  species  grading  from  barren  fore- 
dunes  at  the  high  tide  line,  starting  with 
dune  grass  and  grading  to  false  heather,  wild 
rose,  poison  ivy,  bayberry,  speckled  alder,  wild 
cherry,  and  aspen  in  the  back  dunes.  A  few 
low  areas  contain  fresh  water  pockets  with 
fresh-water  type  species  of  grasses,  sedges, 
and  flowering  plants.  The  brush  on  Little 
Beach  Island  contains  habitat  for  a  rookery 
of  black-crowned  white  herons  and  protec- 
tion and  food  for  warblers  during  their  spec- 
tacular spring  migration. 

Egg  Island,  Elder  Island,  Salt  Island.  Pullen 
Island,  and  the  unnamed  islands  are  all  emer- 
gent tidal  marsh  islands  totalling  about 
4,090  acres,  stretching  north  and  south  the 
length  of  Little  Beach  Island  and  westward 
nearly  to  the  intra-coastal  waterway.  Tliese 
marsh  Islands  are  firm,  deep,  dark  colored 
silt,  clay,  and  mvtck. 

The  entire  area  is  a  traditional  nesting, 
migration,  and  wintering  area  for  waterfowl, 
marsh  birds,  and  shore  birds.  It  is  a  major 
wintering  ground  for  Atlantic  brant  and 
is  one  of  the  important  wintering  and  migra- 
tion areas  for  black  ducks.  The  osprey,  whose 
numbers  have  been  decimated  in  recent  years, 
nest  in  the  solitude  of  the  undisturbed  habi- 
tat of  Little  Beach  and  Elder  Islands.  The 
nesting  success  of  the  rare  and  beautiful 
fishing  hawk  is  materially  benefitted  by 
maintaining  the  solitude  and  isolation  of 
their  nesting  areas. 

Egg  Island  received  Its  name  from  the  con- 
centrations of  nesting  terns  and  gulls  which 
cover  it.  It  is  important  as  a  nesting  site  for 
gulls  for  a  radius  of  many  miles.  It  offers  out- 
standing opportunity  for  both  extended  seri- 
otis  study  and  casual  observations  alike. 

The  climate  of  the  area  Is  oceanic,  subject 
to  "northeasters"  and.  Infrequently,  the 
fringes  of  hurricanes.  Average  annual  pre- 
cipitation is  42  Inches,  Including  14  Inches 
melt  from  snowfall.  Average  annual  tem- 
perature Is  54'P,  with  a  January  average  of 
36'  F  and  July-August  average  of  70-74°  F. 


No  grazing  occurs  within  the  wilderness 
study  area  and  the  unit  provides  no  mone- 
tary return  In  any  form  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  local  Jurisdictions.  There  are  no 
records  of  any  commercially  valuable  min- 
erals within  the  area. 

Some  gravel  mining  has  been  done  on  the 
mainland  portion  of  the  refuge.  No  minerals 
have  been  reported  within  the  study  area 
and  no  records  of  systematic  exploration. 
The  only  known  deposits  of  gravel  which 
have  commercial  value  are  located  over  four 
miles  west  of  the  wilderness  area.  There  is 
no  farming  on  the  area.  The  marsh  Islands 
are  all  dominant  salt  marsh  grasses  with 
lesser  densities  of  other  grasses  and  sedges 
No  woody  vegetation  exists  on  the  marsli 
islands,  which  average  2  feet  mean  sea  level 
The  aquatic  vegetation  In  these  waters  sur- 
rounding and  within  the  proposed  area  con- 
sists principally  of  eelgrass  and  marine  algae 
known  as  bay  cabbage  or  sea  lettuce.  The 
Atlantic  brant  feeds  on  this  vegetation. 

Each  year,  about  600  goslings  are  produced 
by  the  refuge's  Canada  goose  flock.  These 
birds  provide  refuge  visitors  with  many 
hours  of  viewing  pleasure  and  supplement 
the  fall  mig^rant  geese,  increasing  the  local 
hiuiting  opportunities.  Most  of  the  4.000 
ducks  produced  annually  on  the  refuge  oc- 
cur in  approximately  1,400  acres  of  fresh- 
water habitat.  Predominant  nesting  species 
are  the  black  duck,  gadwall,  blue-winged 
teal,  and  mallard.  Up  to  10  percent  of  the 
350,000  black  ducks  of  the  Atlantic  Flyway 
winter  In  the  estuarine  environment  in  and 
around  the  refuge.  Grebes,  herons,  egrets, 
bitterns,  rails,  sandpipers,  gulls,  terns,  skim- 
mers, and  plovers  are  some  of  the  marsh, 
water,  and  shore  birds  common  to  the  area, 
especially  during  the  spring  and  fall  migra- 
tions. Ten  other  species  of  hawks,  eight 
species  of  owls,  and  the  bald  and  golden 
eagles  have  also  been  observed  on  the  refuge 
since  1939.  The  varied  upland  habitat  of  the 
refuge  supports  over  126  species  of  song  birds 
throughout  the  year.  Including  20  species  of 
warblers.  The  chickadee,  hooded  warbler, 
downy  woodpecker,  and  the  common  house 
wren  are  indigent  to  the  area.  The  upland 
habitat  of  the  refuge  supports  a  variety  of 
small  mammals  and  birds,  including  bob- 
white  quail,  ruffed  grouse,  cottontail  rabbits, 
ring-necked  pheasants,  and  woodcock. 

The  white-tailed  deer  herd  of  the  refuge  is 
estimated  at  60  animals.  Their  habitat  is 
confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  upland,  out- 
side of  the  proposed  wilderness  area,  where 
they  continually  move  ofl'  and  on  the  refuge. 
Tills  exposes  them  to  hunting  pressure  which 
helps  to  keep  the  herd  in  balance  with  the 
food  supply  of  their  restricted  habitat.  There 
is  no  public  hunting  of  big  game  species 
allowed  on  the  refuge  proper.  Other  animals 
of  the  refuge  Include  the  mink,  weasel,  rac- 
coon, skunk,  red  and  grey  fox,  and  opossum. 

White  perch,  fluke,  flounder,  and  blue 
crabs  are  plentiful  in  the  tidal  guts,  streams, 
and  bays  throughout  the  area.  Excellent  surf 
fishing  is  found  along  the  eastern  beach  of 
Little  Beach  Island.  These  species  are  caught 
by  sport  fishermen  and  also  support  a  small 
commercial  fi.shery.  The  diamond-back  ter- 
rapin, once  commercially  caught  to  nearly 
extinction,  abounds  in  the  larger  tidal 
streams  and  little  bays.  Cl.tmming  is  a  very 
enjoyable  and  popular  spart  participated  in 
by  the  local  residents. 

There  are  no  roads  on  the  islands  desig- 
nated for  wilderness.  Unimproved  foot  trails 
exist  and  are  used  by  nature  enthusiasts 
conducting  wildlife  studies  on  the  area 

Hunting  of  migratory  waterfowl  is  allowed 
on  the  refuge  and  In  the  proposed  wilderness 
area  in  accordance  with  State  and  Federal 
game  laws. 

HI.  environmental  impacts  or  THE  PBOPOSED 

action 
Tliere   would   be   no   immediate  or  long- 
range  change  in  the  condition  of  the  environ- 
ment as  a  result  of  this  proposal.  Pre.sent 
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managemgnt  of  tbe  proposed  wUderness  area 
Is  to  preserve  and  manage  the  wetland  en- 
vironaient  for  waterfowl,  shore  bird£,  and 
other  wUdllfe  as  production,  migration,  and 
wintering  habitat.  The  beneficial  effects  of 
such  designation  would  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  achieving  the  broad  commitments 
within  the  potential  of  the  refuge's  natural, 
economic,  and  human  resources.  No  manage- 
ment development  practices  will  be  necessary. 
Research  programs  started  can  be  continued 
and  new  ones  conducted  that  aie  compatible 
with  the  Wilderness  Act.  Management  will  be 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  habitat  as  it  now 
exists  and  to  allow  natural  succession  to 
proceed  undisturbed  by  any  activities  of  man. 
Further  physical  development  of  the  islands 
will  be  halted.  There  wUl  be  no  change  In 
public  use.  Boats  would  still  be  permitted  to 
travel  the  non-wilderness  waterways  and 
beach  on  the  beaches.  Fishermen  will  find  no 
change  in  the  assurance  of  permanent  protec- 
tion for  the  solitude  and  pristine  beauty  of 
the  proposed  area.  A  number  of  trespass  trails 
from  beach  buggy-type  vehicles  mark  some 
of  the  shoreline  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
camp  area,  but  with  time  these  will  soon 
disappear  after  all  vehicles  are  removal  from 
the  island. 

Wilderness  designation  will  provide  legisla- 
tive assurance  that  natural  ecological 
processes  will  continue  to  prevail  and,  there- 
Tore,  that  the  area's  wildlife,  educational,  and 
research  values  will  be  preserved  for  the  en- 
joyment of  all  mankind  in  perpetuity. 

Undesirable  wildlife  responses  to  the  un- 
spoiled condition  of  wilderness,  such  as  over- 
Jopulation  or  disease,  are  not  expected  to 
present  problems.  Should  events  of  this 
lature  occur,  there  is  latitude  in  wilderness 
management  to  cope  with  any  foreseeable 
problem,  and  prolonged  environmental 
lamage  would  not  be  sustained.  The  area 
Kill  continue  to  serve  as  an  area  of  solitude  of 
3eneflt  to  all  forms  of  wildlife  and  to  human 
risitors  as  well.  To  place  the  beneficial  aspects 
5f  this  proposed  action  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
;mergent  complex  of  tidal  marshes,  beaches, 
uad  waters  form  an  unspoiled  estuarine 
labitat  which  is  rapidly  disappearing  along 
:he  middle  and  north  Atlantic  Coast.  There 
ire  no  other  locations  for  miles  north  or 
iouth,  due  to  Industrial  and  residential  de- 
•elopments.  water  connected  recreational 
kctlvltles,  and  pollution  by  effluents  or  noise, 
;hat  could  qualify  as  wilderness  under 
jresent  legislation. 

There  are  no  Xnown  adverse  envtronmen- 
;al  effects  anticipated  as  a  result  of  this 
tctlon.  Designation  of  the  area  as  wilder- 
less  would  not  be  affected  by  outside  devel- 
jpments.  The  minimal  adverse  Impact  would 
3e  the  expected  increase  In  the  number  of 
risitors  to  the^rea.  A  large  Increase  in  vlsi- 
:atlon  could/cohcelvably  restilt  In  damage 
;o  the  natty4l  features  of  the  area,  dlsturb- 
ince  tojsrrtdltfe  and  create  other  problems 
jfhlch  are  common  to  large  numbers  of 
people.  Smce  access  to  the  Islands  is  by  boat, 
rontrolllng  the  n\imber  of  visitors  would  be 

difficult  task.  To  minimize  the  possible 
idverse  effects.  It  conceivably  could  be 
leces-sary  to  establish  some  form  of  patrol 
:o  supervise  visitor  numbers  and  uses.  Eco- 
nomic effects  on  the  local  economy  would 
}e  neutral. 

y.  ANT  ADVERSE  EFFECTS  WHICH  CANNOT  BE 
AVOIDEO  SHOULO  THE  PROPOS^VL  BC  IMPLK- 
UENTSD 

Since  wUderaess  designation  la  designed 
,o  protect  and  preserve  natural  envlron- 
nental  qualities,  do  adverse  environmental 
■Sects  are  anticipated. 

V.  ALTniNATTTKS  TO  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION 

Alternatives  to  the  proposal  of  wilderness 
leslgnatlon  would   be: 

(a)  Reject  the  proposal  in  its  entirety  and 
}ontlMU€  existiMg  mmna§ement  ms  pmrt  of  the 
VatiOfMi  WUdtife  Refuse  System,  ttnd 

(b)  rednee  the  arem  of  the  propo$«l. 


Alternative  A.  Tnere  are  uo  other  poten- 
tial wilderness  sites  within  the  immediate 
area  which  cotild  be  considered  for  sucb 
designation.  The  nearest  area  within  the 
National  Wildlif*  Refuge  System  woiUd  be 
at  the  Great  Swamp  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge, New  Jersey,  located  some  150  miles  to 
the  north.  It  is  considered  that  this  Bureau 
would  be  evading  its  responsibilities  under 
the  Wilderness  Act  should  this  proposal  not 
be  made.  Possible  future  development,  pollu- 
tion, and  encroachment  by  man  should  cer- 
tainly be  considered  as  a  potential  hazard 
imrter  this  alternative. 

Alternative  B.  Should  the  size  of  the 
proposed  area  be  reduced.  It  would  mean 
that  the  refuge  would  be  limited  In  its 
achievement  of  the  first  of  Its  objecthes: 
"To  preserve  and  manage  the  wetlands  en- 
vironment for  waterfowl,  shore  birds,  and 
other  wildlife  as  production,  migration,  and 
wintering  habitat."  TTie  entire  19,388-acre 
refuge  was  considered  In  the  preliminary 
wilderness  study,  but  only  the  4,250-acre 
complex  of  a.ssoclated  marsh  Islands  were 
foimd  to  meet  reqxiircments  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act. 

A  further  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  area 
would  Increase  the  possibility  of  access 
roads  on  the  upland  portions  of  the  Islands, 
private  development  within  refuge  status 
limitations,  and  other  uses  incompatible 
with  the  natural  area.  The  adjustment  of 
boundaries  could  involve  changes  In  the  is- 
lands included  In  the  proposal  or  establish- 
ing the  boiuidary  in  a  location  other  than  on 
the  line  of  mean  high  tide. 

Vi.    REI,.^TrONSHU>S   BETWEEN    EHORT-TEBM    USES 
AND  LONG- TERM  PRODUCTrVITT 

The  relationship  between  the  local  short- 
term  use  of  the  environment  and  the  main- 
tenance and  enhancement  of  long-term  pro- 
diictlvtty  should  not  change.  The  area  will 
stUl  be  open  to  hiking,  photography,  wild- 
life obeervation,  htintlng.  fishing,  nature 
study,  and  research.  The  habitat  and  climate 
will  not  change  beyond  that  of  natural  suc- 
cession; therefore,  the  wildlife  species  will 
remain  the  same.  WUdnemess  designation 
win  mean  that  the  area  shall  be  protected 
from  development,  pollution,  encroachment, 
and  be  preserved  for  public  use  as  other  areas 
disappear  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Vn.  IRREVERSIBLE  AND  IRRETHIEVAB1.E  COMMIT- 
MENT OF  RESOT7RCES  WHICH  WOTILD  BE  IN- 
VOLVED IN  THE  PROPOSED  ACTION  SHOCT-D  IT 
BE    IMPLEMENTED 

This  wUdemess  proposal  would  commit 
all  of  the  areas  resources  for  preservation 
under  wUderness  classification  imtU  such 
time  as  the  Congress  might  determine  that 
the  National  interest  would  better  be  served 
by  declassification  of  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
area. 

VUI.    CONSULTATION     AND     COORDINATION     WITH 
OTHEAS 

A.  Consultation  and  Coordination  in  the 
Development  of  the  Proposal  and  in  the 
Preparation  of  the  Draft  Environmental 
Statement. 

Informal  coordination  has  been  conducted 
with  local  civic  groups  and  private  con- 
servation agencies  of  the  area  since  the  early 
stages  of  the  Brigantine  wilderness  area  pro- 
posal. Copies  of  the  draft  statement  were 
made  available  at  the  public  hearing  on 
August  11,  1971.  at  which  time  a  brochure 
describing  the  complete  proposal  was  dis- 
tributed and  comments  heard.  This  hearing 
was  conducted  prior  to  the  submission  of 
the  proposal  to  the  Secretary,  approval  of 
the  Congress,  and  signature  of  the  President. 

B.  Coordtnafton  in  the  Review  of  the  Draft 
Environmental  Statement. 

To  be  developed. 


By  Mr.  COOK: 
8. 178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  the  regis- 


tration of  practitioners  conducting  nar- 
cotic treatment  programs.  Referred  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  rein- 
troducing today  the  Narcotic  Addict 
Treatment  Act  which  I  Initially  Intro- 
duced on  July  26  of  last  year.  Because 
of  the  rapid  expansion  of  drug  treatment 
programs  in  the  United  States,  especially 
those  utilizing  methadone  as  a  means  of 
maintenance  and  detoxification  of  drug 
addicts,  there  is  a  great  need  for  the 
development  of  additional  safeguards  to 
prevent  the  illicit  diversion  of  those 
treatment  drugs. 

In  1968  there  were  less  than  400  pa- 
tients enrolled  in  methadone  treatment 
progi-ams  nationwide;  today  there  are 
well  over  60,000.  Likewise,  in  1964.  the 
production  quota  set  by  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  for 
methadone  was  aw>roximately  190 
pounds;  the  production  quota  for  1972 
was  just  over  5,700  pounds.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  opportunity  for  the  diversion 
of  these  drugs  and  the  abuse  of  their 
prescription  now  presents  a  serious  medi- 
cal and  law  enforcement  problem. 

The  Narcotic  Addict  Treatment  Act  of 
1973  which  I  am  introducing  today  would 
address  this  ever-increasing  problem  pri- 
maiily  in  two  ways.  First,  in  order  for 
a  practitioner  to  qualify  to  engage  in  the 
type  of  drug  addict  treatment  for  which 
registration  is  sought  he  must  meet  cer- 
tain medical  standards  which  will  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  pursuant  to  the 
authority  granted  to  him  by  the  Com- 
preliensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970.  Second,  the  appli- 
cant for  registration  will  be  required  to 
abide  by  standards  promulgated  by  the 
Attorney  General  regarding  the  security 
of  drug  stocks. 

These  standards  will  pertain  to:  first, 
the  physical  receipt,  storage,  and  move- 
ment of  narcotic  drugs;  second,  the 
number  of  dispensing  areas  utilized  by 
a  single  program;  and  third,  the  train- 
ing and  credentials  of  personnel  per- 
mitted to  have  access  to,  handle,  or  dis- 
pense medication.  In  addition,  the  At- 
torney General  may  require  that  records 
he  kept  and  made  available  for  inspec- 
tion showing  the  full  chain  and  receipt 
and  distribution  of  narcotic  drugs. 

The  goal  to  make  medical  treatment 
available  to  as  many  narcotic  addicts  as 
possiWe  Is  certainly  a  laudable  one  but  in 
order  to  make  the  treatment  programs 
truly  effective  adequate  controls  must 
be  established  to  prohibit  Ulicit  diver- 
sion. Therefore,  I  urge  expedient  action 
on  this  direly  needed  legislation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill 
as  well  as  a  cc^y  of  my  introductory 
remarks  on  July  26,  1972,  be  printed 
in  the  RECoau  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recori),  as  follows: 

S.  778 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stmtes  of 
America  in  Congress  mssembled,  Tliat  tills 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  Narcotic  Addict 
Treatment  Act  of  1973. 

Sac.  2.  Section  loa  cf  tbe  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act,  84  Btat.  ia«3,  21  U.S.C.  803,  la 
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amended  by  adding  the  following  after  para- 
graph (26) : 

"(27)  The  term  'maintenance  treatment' 
means  a  method  of  treatment  of  narcotic 
addiction  which  Involves  the  continuous 
furnishing  of  narcotic  drugs  to  an  addict 
for  a  period  of  time  exceeding  that  which  Is 
necessary  for  detoxification  treatment. 

"(28)  The  term  'detoxification  treatment' 
means  a  method  of  treatment  of  narcotic  ad- 
diction which  involves  the  furnishing  of 
narcotic  drugs  to  an  addict  for  the  purpose 
of  alleviating  pain  and  other  adverse 
physiological  effects  incident  to  withdrawal 
from  the  habitual  use  of  a  narcotic  drug, 
which  does  not  Include  emergency  treatment. 

"(29)  The  term  'emergency  treatment' 
means  the  administration  of  a  narcotic  drug 
to  an  addict  when  necessary  to  alleviate  pain 
incident  to  withdrawal  from  a  narcotic  drug 
while  arrangements  are  made  for  referral 
of  the  addict  to  a  treatment  program." 

Sec.  3.  Section  303  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act,  84  Stat.  1253,  21  U.S.C.  823,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  after 
paragraph  (f ) : 

"(g)  Practitioners  who  dispense  or  ad- 
minister narcotic  drugs  In  a  treatment  pro- 
gram for  addicts  shall  obtain  annuaUy  a 
separate  registration  for  that  puriwse.  The 
registration  may  be  for  maintenance  treat- 
ment, detoxlficatloa  treatment,  or  both.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  grant  a  registration 
tmder  this  subsection  tipon  a  showing  that 
the  applicant — 

"(1)  la  qualified  to  engage  in  such  treat- 
ment under  standards  set  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Is  prepared  to  comply  with  standards 
imposed  by  the  Attorney  General  relating 
to  the  security  of  the  narcotic  drug  stocks, 
the  maintenance  of  records  In  accordance 
with  section  307,  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary,  the  quantities  of  drugs  which 
may  be  provided  for  unsupervised  use." 

Sec.  4.  Section  304  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act,  84  Stat.  1255,  21  U.S.C.  824,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  after  para- 
graph (3)  In  subsection  304(a) : 

"(4)  has  failed  to  comply  with  standards 
imposed  pursuant  to  section  303(g)." 

Sec.  6.  Section  307  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act,  84  Stat.  1258,  21  U.S.C.  827,  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  after  the 
word  "practice"  In  subsection  (c)(1)(A): 

"except  in  the  treatment  of  narcotic  ad- 
dicts In  accordance  with  registration  under 
section  303(g) ,  or  in  emergency  treatment  as 
defined  In  section  102(29),  but  In  any  case 
subject  to  this  exception,  disclosure  and  use 
of  such  records  In  any  manner  other  than  in 
an  investigation  of/or  proceeding  against  a 
registrant  shall  be  subject  to  the  restrictions, 
criteria,  and  procedures  of  section  408  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972; 
or " 

Remarks  by  Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook 
Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Introduce 
today,  for  the  administration,  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Treatment  Act  of  1972,  a  bUl  which 
will  set  up  a  legal  basis  for  present  and  new 
narcotic  treatment  programs  while  simul- 
taneously serving  to  eliminate  diversions  of 
narcotic  drugs  Into  the  street  trafHc.  In  view 
of  the  Importance  of  providing  medical  treat- 
ment to  narcotic  addicts  and  the  Increasing 
acceptance  of  treatment  modalities  which 
involve  the  continuous  furnishing  of  narcotic 
drugs  such  as  methadone,  problems  of  safe- 
guarding against  diversion  have  become 
acute. 

This  legislation  has  become  necessary  as  a 
result  of  an  evolution  in  medical  opinion. 
On  April  6,  1972,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration published  In  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  of  its  Intention  to  permit  the  use  of 
methadone  for  the  maintenance  treatment  of 
narcotic  addiction  for  all  addicts  for  whom  it 
is  medically  justified.  Although  entirely  ap- 
propriate on  the  basis  of  medical  opinion, 
this,  nevertheless,  underscores  the  need  for 


additional  legal  controls  against  diversion. 
In  order  to  strengthen  the  legal  authority  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  protect  against 
diversion,  the  separate  registration  of  practi- 
tioners who  utilize  narcotic  drugs  in  tlie 
treatment  of  addiction  and  the  application  of 
special  drug  security  requirements  Is  neces- 
sary. 

The  recent  and  extremely  rapid  expansion 
of  drug  treatment  programs  of  this  sort 
makes  legislation  along  this  line  most  urgent. 
In  1968  there  were  fewer  than  400  patients 
enrolled  in  methadone  treatment  programs 
nationwide,  today  there  are  over  60,000. 
Similarly,  in  1964  the  production  quota  set  by 
BNDD  for  methadone  was  some  190  pounds; 
the  production  quota  for  1972  is  Just  over 
5,700  pounds.  This  represents  an  unprece- 
dented development  in  medical  practice.  We 
have  never  previously  had  any  appreciable 
number  of  patients  receiving  legitimate  nar- 
cotic drugs  on  a  daily  basis.  Unfortunately, 
the  opportunity  for  the  diversion  of  these 
drugs  and  the  abuse  of  their  prescription  has 
increased  proportionately  and  now  presents 
a  growing  medical  and  law  enforcement 
problem. 

Of  the  nearly  79,000  narcotic  addicts  pres- 
ently undergoing  treatment  for  their  addic- 
tion, over  two-thirds  of  these  patients  are 
involved  In  methadone  programs.  What  Is 
disturbing  Is  the  increasing  number  of  these 
addicts  who  are  addicted  to  methadone  itself. 
A  recent  study  In  Miami  found  that  nearly 
Th  of  the  addicts  then  entering  narcotics 
treatment  programs  tested  positive  only  for 
methadone  and  that  nearly  iO'l  tested  posi- 
tive for  methadone  along  with  other  narcotic 
drugs.  Clearly  then,  methadone  is  a  drug 
abused  as  frequently  as  any  other  narcotic 
and  its  potential  for  abuse  is  increasingly 
refiected  in  its  expanding  Illicit  traffic. 

A  recent  report  in  New  York  City  found 
that  over  92 'e  of  the  addicts  surveyed  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  purchase  quantities  of 
methadone  Ulegally.  In  the  first  nine  months 
of  last  year,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs,  through  undercover  agents, 
purchased  or  seized  138.181  dosages  of  the 
drug  from  various  illicit  sources.  The  prin- 
cipal sources  of  this  diversion,  however,  seem 
to  lie  not  with  the  manufacturer  but  at  the 
point  of  the  drug's  legal  distribution  to  the 
public. 

Just  last  weekend,  In  Baltimore,  two  gal- 
lons of  methadone  were  stolen  from  a  clinic 
at  gunpoint.  The  Immediate  result  was  one 
death  and  several  hospitalizations  from 
overdoses  of  the  stolen  drug.  In  1971  metha- 
done accounted  for  170  of  the  1.300  narcotic 
related  deaths  In  New  Tork  City;  for  the 
first  five  months  of  1972  the  count  has  al- 
ready reached  160.  Here  in  Washington,  where 
methadone  accounted  for  14^;  of  the  nar- 
cotic related  deaths  in  1971,  it  is  responsible 
for  nearly  40 ':c  of  the  recorded  deaths  this 
year.  Surely  this  problem  has  reached  siza- 
ble enough  proportions  that  immediate  leg- 
islative action  and  regulation  is  necessary. 

Up  until  now  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  has  required  a  separate 
registration  for  all  maintenance  programs 
but  has  lacked  the  authority  to  require  this 
of  detoxification  programs.  Currently  the 
only  authority  for  a  separate  registration  is 
predicated  on  the  research  status  of  metha- 
done treatment  programs  and  such  author- 
ity was  never  Intended  to  apply  to  the  mas- 
sive treatment  efforts  now  in  progress.  The 
statutory  basis  for  the  control  of  genuine 
research  is  necessarily  inadequate  for  the 
regulation  of  well-defined  clinical  programs 
involving  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  being 
supplied  with  narcotic  medication.  Tlie  pro- 
posed expanded  approval  of  methadone  to 
the  status  of  a  new  drug  will  make  the  in- 
adequacies and  loopholes  in  the  Govern- 
ment's current  ability  to  control  its  diver- 
sion even  more  apparent.  Presently  a  physi- 
cian can  dispense  methadone  to  patients,  on 
a  large  scale  or  on  a  regular  basis,  without 


regulation  under  the  premise  that  It  Is  de- 
toxification treatment.  Once  methadone  is 
relisted  as  an  approved  new  drug  the  Gov- 
ernment will  no  longer  have  authority  over 
treatment  programs  either.  These  facts  are 
appreciated  within  concerned  Government 
agencies  and  the  proposal  of  these  amend- 
ments has  been  purposely  correlated  with 
other  administrative  and  regulatory  meas- 
ures to  correct  the  situation. 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  amendments  will 
add  the  definitions  of  three  new  terms  to  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  which  are  crucial 
in  determining  the  applicability  of  the  re- 
maining provisions  of  this  bill.  Tlie  terms  in 
question  are  "maintenance  treatment",  "de- 
toxification treatment."  and  "emergency 
treatment",  which,  in  the  context  of  the 
treatment  of  narcotic  addicts,  have  reason- 
ably specific  meanings  within  the  national 
medical  community.  Such  specific  differentia- 
tion will  also  enable  the  Justice  Department, 
in  conjunction  with  HETW,  to  establish  more 
specific  and  comprehensive  regulatory  au- 
thority over  the  handling  of  these  narcotic 
drugs. 

Section  3  will  provide  for  a  separate  regis- 
tration under  the  Controlled  Substances  Act. 
of  those  practitioners  who  wLsh  to  admlnLs- 
ter  or  dispense  narcotic  drugs  to  narcotic  ad- 
dicts in  the  course  of  treatment  programs. 
The  registration  will  be  predicated  on  treat- 
ment standards  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  on  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General  re- 
lating to  specific  matters  which  are  of  pri- 
mary importance  In  limiting  the  diversion  of 
narcotic  drugs  into  illicit  channels.  The  im- 
pact of  these  latter  standards  on  the  quality 
of  medical  services  is  also  recognized,  and  tlie 
Attorney  General  is  accordingly  required  to 
obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  »a  to  any 
standards  he  imposes  regarding  the  quan- 
tities of  narcotic  drugs  to  be  dispensed  for 
unsupervised  use.  The  requirement  for  spe- 
cial registration  will  not  apply  to  practition- 
ers who  may  have  occasion  to  administer 
narcotic  drugs  in  the  course  of  emergency 
treatment  to  narcotic  addicts  since  the 
necessity  lor  such  treatment  cannot  be  antic- 
ipated in  advance. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  denial,  revoca- 
tion, or  suspension  of  the  separate  registra- 
tion on  the  basis  of  standards  promulgated 
tmder  the  preceding  section.  In  any  such 
case,  the  means  of  undertaking  adminLstra- 
tive  action  will  be  in  accordance  with 
existing  provisions  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act. 

Finally,  section  5  amends  the  current  book- 
keeping requirements  to  require  that  prac- 
titioners who  supply  narcotic  drugs  to  nar- 
cotic addicts  for  the  treatment  of  their  addic- 
tion in  either  of  the  designated  circum- 
stances, keep  a  record  of  drug  administra- 
tions as  is  currently  required  lor  dispensa- 
tions. This  is  an  essential  provision  to  en- 
able the  Justice  Department  personnel  to 
conduct  drxig  accountability  audits.  The  cir- 
cum.<tances  in  such  c:i,ses  are  fundiimentally 
different  from  those  in  which  the  general 
practitioner  may  occasionally  administer 
narcotic  drugs  lor  analgesia  to  patients  who 
are  little  tempted  to  divert  them  and  who 
lack  the  capabilly  and  knowledge  for  doing 
so.  Tills  provision  his  l>een  intentionally 
drafted  so  as  to  insure  vhat  access  to  tliese 
records  shall  only  be  used  in  connection  wltli 
inveoligations  of  or  proceeding.';  against  a 
registrant  thereby  retaining  the  customary 
benefits  of  patient  confidentiality. 

In  view  of  the  de.":ire  to  make  medical  treat- 
ment availnblc  to  as  many  narcotic  addicts  as 
possible  and  to  encourage  the  medical  pro- 
fe.>.=;ion  to  meet  the  challenge  of  this  difficult 
social  problem,  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
the  basis  for  adequate  controls  as  soon  as 
po.'!sible.  Therefore.  I  urge  the  enactment  of 
this  proposal  at  the  earliest  practicable  time. 
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By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Cook.  Mr. 
Cotton.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Domi- 
WTCK,  Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Griffik, 
Mr.  GuRwiY,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
McGovERN,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr. 
Metcalt,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskik, 
Mr.  Nelsom.  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Per- 
cy, Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Stevins,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
THUKMOin),  Mr.  Williams,  and 
Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  780.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
Ijy  adding  a  new  section  to  prohibit  sales 
I  elow  cost  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
c  Dmpetition  or  eliminating  a  competitor. 
I  ieferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Cf3NSXIM£BS   A&C   HVBT   AS  TII£   SUAIX   BUSINESS 
POPULATION    GOES    DOWN    ANO    DOWN 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
t)  amend  the  Clayton  Act  by  adding  a 
rew  section  to  prohibit  sales  below  cost 
f  )r  the  purpose  of  destroying  competition 
cr  eliminating  a  competitor.  This  meas- 
ure will  help  stem  the  terrible  attrition 
c  I  our  small  business  population  by  strik- 
iig  at  the  predatory  loss  leader,  one  of 
tpe  principal  causes  of  that  attrition. 

I  am  proud  to  announce  that  37  Sena- 
tbrs  have  joined  me  as  cosponsors  of  this 
E  measure.  The  bill  is  identical  to  S.  1457 
c  I  the  92d  Congress,  which  bad  33  Sena- 
t)rs  as  cosponsors.  and  which  received 
p  [iblic  hearings  from  the  Senate  Judi- 
c  ary  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and 
»[onopoly.  It  is  my  hope,  and  I  shall 
s  rongly  urge,  that  that  distinguished 
£  ibcommittee  will  report  this  bill  to  the 
f  ill  committee  without  further  hearings, 
a  Qd  that  the  full  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
c  ary  will  promptly  report  it  to  the  Sen- 
a  te.  In  opinion,  the  case  for  this  legisla- 

on  has  been  made  and  the  Senate 
s  lould  now  be  given  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  to  vote  upon  it. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  give 
slnall  business  concerns  a  means  of  pro- 
txiting  themselves  against  certain  types 
of  predatory  pricing  practices. 

Those  practices  are  loss-leader  selling 
l^elow  cost  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating 

competitor.  These  are  practices  which 
ste  against  the  interests  not  only  of 
s  nail  business  but  of  the  consimaer.  Fur- 
t  lermore,  these  practices  are  now  illegal 
I  nder  one  or  a  combination  of  three 
« slsting  statutes.  The  purpose  of  my  bill 
t  simply  to  make  sure  that  the  practices, 
^  hen  employed  for  motives  already  crim- 
i  lal  under  existing  law,  can  be  enforced 
d  irectlj-,  through  private  treble-damage 
2nd  injunctive  relief  actions,  by  the 
*  policemen"  most  interested  in  having 
t  iiem  enforced:  the  small  businesses  that 

4re  injured. 

existing  law 

The  three  laws  now  on  the  book.s  which 
(Jan  be  employed  against  lo.<:s-leader  and 
1  elow-cost  selling,  under  some  circum- 
stances, are : 
First,  section  2  of  the  Sherman  Act, 
hich  outlaws  "attempts  to  monopolize;" 
Second,  section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act, 


as  amended  by  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act,  which  outlaws  various  forms  of  price 
discrimination;  and 

Third,  section  3  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  Act.  which  outlaws  sales  "at  un- 
reasonably low  prices  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  competition  or  eliminating  a 
competitor." 

Infractions  of  the  first  of  these,  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Sherman  Act.  cai.  be  at- 
tacked by  the  Justice  Department  in 
either  a  civil  or  criminal  action,  or  both; 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission — 
which  regards  all  Sherman  Act  violations 
as  automatic  breaches  of  its  own  statute, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  sec- 
tion 5;  and  by  civil  actions  brought  by 
private  parties  injurel  by  the  violations. 

Infractions  of  section  2  of  the  Clayton 
Act  can  be  attacked  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  a  civil  but  not  a  criminal 
action,  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, and  by  injured  private  parties. 

Infractions  of  section  3  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman Act  are  now  subject  to  at- 
tack only  by  the  Justice  Department,  as 
crimes. 

SOBUCSON-PATMAM  ACT  BACXGBOUND 

It  was  not  always  so.  Between  1936,  the 
year  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  was 
passed,  and  1958,  some  50  private  busi- 
nessmen filed  civil  actions  against  those 
who  had  injured  them  by  violating  the 
"sales  at  unreasonably  low  prices"  ban  of 
section  3.  While  some  Federal  courts  re- 
fused to  allow  the  suits,  enough  others 
did  allow  them  to  make  private  business, 
by  1955,  the  most  important  enforcers 
of  section  3.  Some  of  the  cases  are  col- 
lected in  Rowe.  "Price  Discrimination 
Under  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,"  page 
469.  footnotes  97  and  99. 

Then,  in  1958.  civil  enforcement  of 
section  3  came  to  an  end.  That  year,  in 
the  companion  cases  of  Nashville  Milk 
Co.  V.  Carnation  Co..  355  U.S.  373.  and 
Safeway  Stores,  Inc.  v.  Vance,  355  U.S. 
389,  the  Supreme  Court  entered  5-4  de- 
cisions holding  that  section  3  of  the  Rob- 
inson-Patman Act  was  not  a  part  of  the 
antitrust  laws  and  therefore  not  subject 
to  enforcement  by  civil  actions  filed  by 
persons  injured  in  their  business  by  vio- 
lation of  its  provisions. 

ATTEMPTS   TO    OTEXTTJBN    CASES    BY    lj:CISI.ATION 

The  Court's  interpretation  of  congres- 
sional Intent  was  a  severe  blow  to  this 
country's  small  business  community,  for 
it  is  well  recognized  that  private  civil  ac- 
tions are  the  principal  vitalizing  force 
of  the  Nation's  policy  against  monopoly. 
Three  days  after  the  decision  came  down, 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  make  section  3,  by 
express  enactment,  a  part  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  thus  subject  to  civil  en- 
forcement. 

Over  the  years,  that  bill  and  its  suc- 
cessors have  had  much  attention  but  none 
has  made  significant  progress  down  the 
tortuous  legislative  path  to  enactment. 
Those  who  see  themselves  as  prospective 
defendants  imder  the  propo.sed  new  law 
have  had  more  persuasive  power  and  in- 
fluence with  the  Judiciary  Committee 
thaft  those  who  see  themselves  as  pros- 
pective plaintiffs. 

In  my  judgTnent,  this  is  unfortunate.  I 
think  the  perils  and  pitfalls  of  providing 
for  civil  enforcement  of  the  statutory  ban 
on  predatory  pricing  have  been  va.stly 
overrated  and  the  advantages  overlooked. 


DREADFTTL   TOLX    OF    SMALL    BUSINESSES 

The  difficult  situation  of  small  business 
concerns  in  industries  In  which  predatory 
pricing  is  a  way  of  life  continues,  mean- 
while, unabated,  and  a  dreadful  toll  has 
been  taken.  There  are  today,  for  exemi- 
ple.  only  about  a  tenth  as  many  inde- 
pendent dairies  and  independent  bakers 
in  existence  as  there  were  at  the  end  of 
World  War  TL. 

Last  year,  in  my  testimony  in  support 
of  this  legislation,  I  invited  the  attention 
of  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee to  a  pubUcatioD  sponsored  by  it- 
self, part  1  of  the  1967  Census  Bureau 
pamphlet  entitled  "Concentration  Ratios 
in  Manufacturing,"  which  is  one  of  the 
many  component  parts  of  the  1967  Cen- 
sus of  Manufactures. 

I  asked  the  subcommittee  to  look  at 
what  has  been  happening  in  some  of  the 
industries  whose  representatives  have 
been  begging  the  Congress  for  legisla- 
tion of  the  type  then  under  consideration 
and  reintroduced  today. 

Here  is  a  brief  excerpt  from  my 
testimony : 

One  of  the  moet  earnest  petitioners  for 
the  relief  that  this  blU  would  provide  has 
been  Mr.  Lynn  Paulson,  representing  Inde- 
pendent dairies.  Do  the  Census  data  support 
his  claim  that  small  business  in  his  industry 
need  help?  I  would  say  they  do. 

In  195a,  the  year  those  two  unfortunate 
Court  decisions  were  made,  there  were  997 
companies,  nationwide,  engaged  in  industry 
No.  2021.  Creamery  Butter.  In  1967,  the  num- 
ber of  companies  in  that  Industry  was  510. 
The  share  of  the  total  shipments  of  that 
liidiistry  accounted  for  by  the  top  50  compa- 
nies increased  frcna  45  to  60  percent  in  the 
same  period,  and  the  share  of  the  top  4  com- 
panies increased  from  11  to  15  percent. 

In  industry  No.  2034,  Ice  Cream  and  Frozen 
Desserts.  whUe  the  total  value  of  shipments 
was  growing  from  (878  million  to  over  (1 
billion  between  1958  and  1967.  the  number 
of  companies  in  the  industry  dropped  from 
1.171  to  713.  and  the  share  of  the  top  50 
companies  climbed  from  69  to  73  percent. 

Look  at  industry  No.  2026.  Fluid  Milk.  In 
1958  there  were  5.008  companies  sharing  over 
$5.8  olUion  worth  of  shipments,  the  share  of 
the  top  SO  companies  being  45  percent.  By 
1967  the  value  of  shipments  had  increased  to 
$7.8  billion  (plus),  but  the  number  of  com- 
panies bad  dropped  to  2.998,  and  the  share 
of  the  top  50  companies  had  Increased  to 
51  percent. 

Or  look  at  Industry  no.  2051.  Bread.  Cake 
and  Related  Products.  The  Subcommittee  is 
hearing  this  year  from  bakers,  too,  I  under- 
stand. Do  they  have  any  real  cause  for  con- 
cern? Prom  the  Census  data.  I  would  say 
that  they  do.  In  1958  there  were  5.306  com- 
panies accounting  for  shipments  valiied  at 
about  $3.7  billion  In  this  Industry.  In  1967 
the  value  of  shipments  was  up  to  more  than 
S5.1  billion,  but  the  number  of  companies 
was  down  to  3.445.  The  share  of  the  top  50 
firms  Inci^ased  from  51  to  58  percent  in  the 
period,  and  the  share  of  the  top  4  firms  from 
22  to  26  percent. 

The  developments  in  many  local  markets 
are  even  worse  than  these  ageregaie  nationial 
data  would  suggest. 

Tho  picture  is  not  this  bad  throughout 
manufacturing,  of  course;  the  scene  In  Major 
Group  20,  Food  and  Kindred  Products,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  worst.  But  a  quick  count 
of  all  the  230  different  manufacturing  In- 
dustries for  which  both  1958  and  1967  com- 
parable data  are  presented  .  .  .  reveals  that 
the  business  population  declined  in  131  of 
them — well  over  half. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  comparable 
data  from  the  1972  Census  of  Manufac- 
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tures  become  available,  some  months  or 
years  from  now,  I  predict  that  these 
alarming  trends  will  be  shown  to  have 
continued  and  even  accelerated  in  the 
years  between  1967  and  1972.  They  are 
continuing  at  this  moment. 

SIMILARITIES    AND   DITTESENCE3    IN    BILLS 

As  I  have  already  noted,  the  bill  in- 
troduced today  is  identical  to  S.  1457  of 
the  92d  Congress.  That  bill,  in  turn,  re- 
sembled S.  1494,  91st  Congress,  in  that 
both  bills  had,  and  have,  as  their  main 
purpose  the  express  authorization  of  civil 
actions  to  be  filed  by  those  injured  by 
predatory  pricing  against  those  who 
practice  such  pricing.  Both  bills  are 
aimed  at  the  loss  leader  and  below-cost 
selling.  Both  bills  would  allow  the  plain- 
tiff to  seek  and,  if  successful,  obtain  tre- 
ble damages,  injunctive  relief,  or  both. 
There  the  similarities  end. 

S.  1494  would  have  repealed  section  3 
of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  reen- 
acted  as  a  new  section  3A  of  the  Clayton 
Act  one  provision  of  section  3 :  the  ban  on 
sales  "at  unreasonably  low  prices  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  competition  or 
eliminating  a  competitor."  The  present 
bill  does  not  repeal  section  3,  and  hence 
leaves  alive  the  little-used  criminal  sanc- 
tions it  contains. 

S.  1494  used  the  section  3  language 
Just  quoted  to  describe  the  prohibited 
conduct.  The  new  bill  uses  different  and 
more  specific  language.  It  prohibits  sales 
"below  cost  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing competition  or  eliminating  a  com- 
petitor." 

A  ground  for  objection  to  S.  1494  was 
that  the  language  "unreasonably  low 
prices,"  was  allegedly  too  vague.  The  new 
bill  meets  that  objection  by  stating  ex- 
actly what  kind  of  prices  are  prohibited, 
namely,  those  that  are  "below  cost."  The 
term  "below  cost"  is  defined  in  language 
borrowed  substantially  verbatim  from 
the  opinion  of  the  Eightli  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  the  leading  case  involving 
enforcement  of  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  as  a  criminal  statute,  na- 
tional Dairy  Products  Corporation  v. 
United  States.  350  P.  2d  321,  329,  (1965) . 

As  that  case  makes  clear,  however, 
mere  proof  of  sales  below  cost  will  not 
alone  suffice  to  establish  liability  by  a 
defendant  to  a  plaintiff:  there  must  also 
be  proof  of  the  predatory  intent,  the 
"purpose"  to  destroy  competition  or  elim- 
inate a  competitor. 

As  the  law  stands  now,  we  have  this 
anomaly:  below-cost  selUng  with  preda- 
tory intent  is  a  Federal  crime,  for  which 
the  offender  can  be  fined  or  even  im- 
prisoned, if  the  Justice  Department  elects 
to  prosecute  and  a  court  convicts.  But  the 
person  injured  by  the  crime,  the  busi- 
nessman destroyed  in  his  livelihood,  Is 
given  no  remedy.  He  cannot  sue  the  of- 
fender either  for  damages  or  injunction. 
The  bill  introduced  today  would  end  the 
anomaly.  It  would  give  the  small  busi- 
nessman the  right  to  sue  liis  predatory 
competitor,  and  if  he  could  prove  below- 
cost  selling  and  prove  the  "purpose"  of 
that  pricing  wsis  destruction  of  compe- 
tition or  a  competitor,  he  could  obtain 
an  injimctlon  and  treble  damages.  "Hiis 
bill  will  restore  force  and  meaning  to 
an  important  part  of  the  Nation's  anti- 
monopoly  law. 


The  forces  pushing  us  toward  concen- 
tration in  industry  after  industry  in  our 
economy  are  very  great.  Some  of  them 
may  be  unavoidable;  but  one  such  force, 
the  occasional  practice  of  deliberate 
predatory  pricing  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  destroying  competition,  is  not  in 
that  class.  It  can  and  should  be  checked; 
yet  it  is  not  feasible  or  even,  perhaps, 
desirable  for  the  Justice  Department  to 
initiate  a  criminal  prosecution  every  time 
the  existing  law  against  such  pricing  is 
broken.  Unleashing  the  power  of  private 
civil  enforcement  will  bring  vitality  to  an 
important  part  of  our  national  policy 
against  economic  concentration  and  mo- 
nopoly power.  To  that  end,  this  bill  is 
dedicated. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Gurnet)  : 

S.  782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  antitrust 

laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 

purposes.  Refen-ed  to  Uie  Conunittee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

THE  ANTITRUST  PROCEDURES  AND  PENALTIES  ACT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney)  and  myself,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  S.  782,  the  Antitrust 
Procedures  and  Penalties  Act.  Senator 
GtTRNEY  and  I  introduced  this  legislation 
last  session,  as  S.  4014,  but  it  was  in- 
troduced so  late  in  the  session  that  it 
was  impractical  for  the  Antitrust  and 
Mcxiopoly  Legislation  Subcommittee  to 
hold  hearings  on  it. 

Accordingly  we  are  introducing  the 
legislation  early  in  this  session  with  a 
view  toward  hearings  which  will  be  held 
on  March  14,  15,  and  16,  1973. 

Because  I  described  the  legislation 
fully  when  we  introduced  it  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1972,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  in  lieu  of  an  additional  statement 
at  this  time,  a  copy  of  the  bill,  a  section- 
by-section  analysis,  and  my  introductory 
remarks  of  last  September,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  782 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Holier 
of  Rppresentatiren  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Aniltrusi  Procedures 
and  Penalties  Act." 

CONSENT   DECREE    PROCKDVRES 

Sec  2.  Section  5  of  the  Act  entitled  -An 
Act  to  Supplement  Existing  Laws  Against 
Unlawful  Restraints  and  Monopolies,  and  for 
Other  Ptuposes"'.  approved  October  15.  1914 
(38  Stat.  730;  15  U.8.C.  16)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (bi  as  (h)  and 
by  in.sertlng  after  subsection  lai  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(b)  Any  consent  Judgment  proposed  by 
the  United  States  for  entry  In  any  civil  or 
crlmiual  proceeding  brought  by  or  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  xinder  the  antitrust 
laws  shall  be  filed  with  the  district  court 
before  which  that  proceeding  is  pending 
and  published  In  the  Federal  Register  at  least 
60  days  prior  to  the  effect Ive^date  of  such  de- 
cree. Slmtiltaneously  with  the  filing  of  the 
proposed  consent  Judgment,  unless  otherwise 
Instructed  by  the  court,  the  United  States 
shall  file  with  the  district  court,  cau.'^e  to  be 
publl.shed  In  the  Federal  Register  and  there- 
after furnish  to  any  person  upon  request  a 
public  Impact  statement  which  shall  recite: 


"ill  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  pro- 
ceeding; 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  practices  or 
events  giving  rise  to  the  alleged  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws; 

'■(3)  an  explanation  of  the  proposed  Judg- 
ment, relief  to  be  obtained  thereby,  and  the 
anticipated  effects  on  competition  of  that  re- 
lief. Including  an  explanation  of  any  tin- 
usual  circumstances  giving  rise  to  the  pro- 
posed Judgment  or  any  provision  contained 
therein: 

"(4)  the  remedies  available  to  potential 
private  plaintiffs  damaged  by  the  aUeeed  vio- 
lation in  the  event  that  the  proposed  Judg- 
ment Is  entered; 

"(5)  a  description  of  the  procedvires  avail- 
able for  modification  of  the  proposed  Judg- 
ment: 

"(6)  a  description  and  evaluation  of  alter- 
natives to  the  proposed  Judgment  and  the 
-anticipated  effects  on  competition  of  such 
alternatives. 

"(ci  During  the  60-clay  period  provided 
above,  and  such  additional  time  as  the 
United  States  may  request  and  the  court 
may  grant,  the  United  States  shall  receive 
and  consider  any  written  comments  relat- 
ing to  the  proposed  consent  Judgment.  The 
Attorney  General  or  his  designate  shall  et-- 
tabllsh  procedures  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  but  the  60-day  time  pe- 
riod set  forth  herein  shall  not  be  short- 
ened except  by  order  of  the  district  court 
upon  a  showing  that  extraordinary  circiim- 
.stances  require  such  shortening  and  that 
such  shortenings  of  the  time  period  Is  not 
adveroe  to  the  public  Interest.  At  the  close 
of  the  period  during  which  such  comments 
may  be  received,  the  United  States  shall  file 
with  the  district  court  and  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished m  the  Federal  Register  a  response  to 
such  comment*. 

••(d)  Before  entering  any  consent  Judg- 
ment proposed  by  the  United  States  un- 
der this  section,  the  court  shall  determine 
that  entry  of  that  Judgment  is  in  the  public 
interest.  For  the  purpose  of  this  determina- 
tion, the  court  shall  consider: 

"(1)  the  ptibllc  Impact  of  the  Jtidgment. 
Including  termination  of  alleged  violation, 
provisions  for  enforcement  and  modification, 
duration  of  relief  sotight.  anticipated  efiects 
of  alternative  remedies,  and  any  other  con- 
siderations bearing  upon  the  adequacy  the 
Judgment; 

"(2)  the  ptibllc  impaci  of  entry  of  the 
Judgment  tipon  the  public  generally  and  In- 
dividuals alleging  specific  Injtiry  from  the 
violations  set  forth  In  the  complaint.  In- 
cUidliig  conj.ideratlon  of  the  ptibllc  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  a  determination  of  the  Ksues 
at  trial. 

"(e)  In  making  its  determination  under 
subsection  (d) .  the  court  may — 

"(1)  take  testimony  of  Goveninient  offi- 
cials or  experts  or  such  other  expert  wli- 
ne.'ises.  upon  motion  of  any  party  or  partic- 
ipants or  upon  Us  own  motion,  as  the  court 
may  deem  appropriate; 

"(2)  appoint  a  special  master,  pursuant 
to  rule  53  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Pro- 
cedure, and  siirh  outside  consultants  or  ex- 
pert witnesses  a.s  the  court  may  deem  ap- 
propriate; and  reqtiest  and  obtain  the  views, 
cv.iluatlons.  or  advice  of  any  indivldu.il  group 
or  agency  of  goveriiment  with  respect  to  any 
a.spect  of  the  proposed  judgment  of  the  ef- 
fect thereof  In  such  manner  «-•=  the  cotirt 
deems  appropriate; 

"(3)  authorize  full  or  limited  participation 
In  proceedings  before  the  court  by  interested 
persons  or  ageiicles.  including  appearance 
amicus  curiae.  Intervention  as  a  party  pvir- 
suant  to  rule  24  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  examination  of  wltne.-^es  or 
documentary  materials,  or  participation  In 
any  other  manner  and  extent  which  serves 
the  public  Interest  m  the  court  may  deem 
.ipproprlate: 

•■(4)    review  any  comments  or  objectloiis 
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<  oncemlng  the  proposed  Judgment  filed  with 
1  he  United  States  under  subsection  (c)  and 
I  he  response  of  the  United  States  to  such 

<  omments   or   objections: 

"(5)  take  such  other  action  in  the  public 
I  nterest  as  the  court  may  deem  appropriate. 

■■(!')  Not  later  than  10  days  following  the 
1  ling  of  any  proposed  consent  judgment 
I  nder  subsection  (b),  each  defendant  shall 
Me  with  the  district  court  a  description  of 
t  ny  and  all  written  or  oral  communications 
I  y  or  on  behalf  of  such  defendant.  Including 
s  ny  officer,  director,  employee,  or  agent  there- 
c  f .  or  other  person  except  counsel  of  record. 
\lth  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  concerning  or  relevant  to  the  pro- 
p  osed  consent  Judgment. 

Prior  to  the  entry  of  a:iy  consent  judg- 
r  lent  pursuant  to  the  antitrust  laws,  each  de- 
fjndant  shall  certify  to  the  district  court 
tQat  the  requirements  of  this  section  have 
teen  complied  with  and  that  such  filing  is  a 
t -ue  and  complete  description  of  such  com- 
I  lunlcatlons. 

"(g)  Proceedings  before  the  district  court 
vnder  subsections  (d)  and  (e).  and  public 
I  npact  statements  filed  under  subsection  ( b ) 
t  ereof ,  shall  not  be  admissible  against  any 
defendant  In  any  action  or  proceeding 
t  rought  by  any  other  party  against  such 
t  efendant  under  the  antitrust  laws  or  by 
tie  United  States  under  section  4A  of  this 
/  ct  new  constitute  a  basis  for  the  Intro- 
d  uctlon  of  the  consent  judgment  fts  prima 
f  icle  evidence  against  such  defendant  In  any 
E  ach  action  or  proceeding." 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  3.  Sections  1.  2.  and  3  of  the  Act  en- 
t  tied  "An  Act  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies", 
approved  July  2,  1890  (26  Stat.  209;  15  U.S.C. 
1  2.  and  3)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"ifty  thousand  dollars"  and  inserting  "five 
h  Lindred  thousand  dollars  If  a  corporation, 

0  -.  If  any  other  person,  one  hundred  thousand 
ii  oUars." 

EXPEDrrlNC    ACT    REVISIONS 

Sec.  4.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  February  11, 
1J03  (32  Stat.  823),  as  amended  (15  U.S.C. 
2S:  49  U.S.C.  44).  commonly  known  as  the 
E  Kpedltlng  Act.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  In  any  civil  action  brought  In 
a  ay  district  court  of  the  United  States  un- 
ci er  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  protect  trade 
a  ad  commerce  against  unlawful  restraints 
■  ad  monopolies,'  approved  July  2,  1890,  or 
a  ay  other  Acts  having  like  purpose  that  have 
t  sen  or  hereafter  may  be  enacted,  where- 
in the  United  States  Is  plaintiff  and  equl- 
tible  relief  is  sought,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
e  'al  may  file  with  the  court,  prior  to 
t  le  entry  of  final  Judgment,  a  certificate  that, 

1  i  his  opinion,  the  case  is  of  a  general  pub- 
1  c  importance.  Upon  filing  of  such  certificate, 
i  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  designated 
t  >  hear  and  determine  the  case,  or  the 
c  lief  Judge  of  the  district  court  If  no  Judge 

1  as  as  yet  been  designated,  to  assign  the 
c  is«  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
tl  ate  and  to  cause  the  case  to  be  in  every 
'i  ay  expedited." 

Sec.  5.  Section  2  of  that  Act  (15  U.S.C.  29; 
4>  U.S.C.  45)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
V  ded  by  this  section,  in  every  civil  action 
b  rought  In  any  district  court  of  the  United 
S  tates  under  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  pro- 
t'  ict  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful 
r  fstralnts  and  monopolies."  approved  July  2, 
1 J90,  or  any  other  Acts  having  like  purpose 
t  lat  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  enacted, 
li  I  which  the  United  States  Is  the  complainant 
and  equitable  relief  Is  sought,  any  appeal 
f  cm  a  anal  Judgment  entered  in  any  such 
a  ;tion  shall  be  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals 
pursuant  to  section   1291  and  2107  of  title 

2  J  of  the  United  States  Code.  Any  appeal  from 
a  a  Interlocutory  order  entered  in  any  such 
a  :tlon  shall  be  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals 
pursuant  to  sections  1292(a)    (1)    and  2107 


of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  but  not 
otherwise.  Any  Judgment  entered  by  the 
court  of  appeals  in  any  such  action  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon 
a  writ  of  certiorari  as  provided  in  section 
1254(  1)  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"lb)  An  appeal  from  a  final  judgment  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  shall  lie  directly  to 
the  Supreme  Court  if: 

"(1)  upon  application  of  a  party  filed  with- 
in five  days  of  the  filing  of  a  notice  of  appeal, 
the  district  judge  who  adjudicated  the  case 
enters  an  order  stating  that  immediate  con- 
."^ideration  of  the  appeal  by  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  of  general  public  Importance  in  the 
administration  of  justice;  or 

"(2)  the  Attorney  General  files  in  the  dis- 
trict court  a  certificate  stating  that  Immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  appeal  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  of  general  public  im/iortance 
in  the  administration  of  Ju.stice;  or 

"  1 3 )  the  district  Judge  who  adjudicated  the 
case,  sua  sponte.  enters  an  order  stating  that 
immediate  consideration  of  the  appeal  by  the 
Supreme  Court  is  of  general  public  impor- 
tance In  the  administration  of  Justice." 

A  court  order  pursuant  to  (1)  or  (3)  or  a 
certificate  pursuant,  to  (2)  must  be  filed 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  filing  of  a  notice 
of  appeal.  When  such  an  order  or  certificate 
is  filed,  the  appeal  and  any  cross  appeal  shall 
be  docketed  in  the  time  and  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  r\i)es  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
That  Court  shall  thereupon  either  (1)  dis- 
pose of  the  appeal  and  any  cross  appeal  in 
the  same  manner  as  any  other  direct  appeal 
authorized  by  law,  or  (2)  In  its  discretion, 
deny  the  direct  appeal  and  remand  the  case 
to  the  court  of  appeals,  which  shall  then  have 
Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  the  same 
as  if  the  appeal  and  any  cross  appeal  therein 
had  been  docketed  In  the  court  of  appeals 
in  the  first  instance  pursuant  to  subsection 
lai." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  401  (d)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  401(d)) 
is  repealed. 

(b)  The  proviso  In  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
February  19.  1903,  as  amended  (32  Stat.  848, 
849;  49  U.S.C.  43),  is  repealed  and  the  colon 
preceding  It  Is  changed  to  a  period. 

Sec.  7.  The  amendment  made  by  section  2 
of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  an  action  In 
which  a  notice  of  appeej  to  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  filed  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Appeal  in  any  such  action  shall  be  taken 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  February  11,  1903  (32  Stat.  823). 
as  amended  ( 15  US  C.  29;  49  U.S.C.  45)  which 
were  in  effect  on  the  day  preceding  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


antitht7st  procedures  and  penalties  act 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Sec.  1.  Short  Title 

The  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Antitrust 
Procedures  and  Penalties  Act." 

Sec.  2  Consent  Decree  Procedures 

Section  2  adds  a  series  of  new  subsections 
to  Section  5  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15  USC  §  16) 
to  establish  procedures  governing  the  filing 
and  entry  of  a  consent  Judgment  settling  a 
civil  antitrust  suit  by  the  United  States. 
These  new  subsections,  numbered  "(b) -(g)" 
are  inserted  after  the  present  subsection 
"  (a)  "  in  Section  5  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

StTBSECTION   (B) — PUBLIC  IMPACT  STATEMENT 

This  subsection  provides  that  any  consent 
decree  proposed  by  the  United  States  must 
be  filed  with  the  court  In  which  the  case  is 
pending  and  simultaneously  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  at  least  50  days  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  decree.  In  addi- 
tion the  Government  must  file  a  "public  im- 
pact statement"  containing  the   following: 

( 1 )  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  proceed- 
ing; 

(2)  a  description  of  the  practices  or  events 


giving   rise   to  the  aUeged  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws; 

(3)  an  explanation  of  the  proposed  Judg- 
ment, the  relief  to  be  obtained  thereby,  the 
anticipated  effects  on  competition  of  that 
relief  and  an  explanation  of  any  special  cir- 
cumstances giving  rise  to  the  proposed  Judg- 
ment or  any  provision  contained  therein. 

(4)  the  remedies  available  to  potential 
private  plantiffs  damaged  by  the  alleged  vio- 
lation in  the  event  that  the  Judgment  is 
entered; 

(5)  a  description  of  the  procedures  avail- 
able for  modification  of  the  Judgment; 

(6)  a  description  and  evaluation  of  alter- 
natives to  the  proposed  Judgment  and  the 
anticipated  effects  on  competition  of  such 
alternatives. 

The  public  Impact  statement  required  by 
this  subsection  Is  analogous  to  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  presently  required 
from  governmental  agencies  by  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act. 

SUBSECTION    (C) PROCEDtTRES  FOR  PUBLIC  COM- 
MENT AND  DEPARTMENTAL  RESPONSE 

This  subsection  lengthens  the  present  30 
day  public  comment  period  to  60  days.  It 
also  provides  that  the  sixty  day  period  may 
be  shortened  by  order  of  court  but  only 
upon  a  showing  that  extraordinary  circum- 
stances require  It  and  that  such  a  shortened 
time  period  would  not  be  adverse  to  the 
public  Interest. 

An  additional  requirement  contained  in 
this  subsection  Is  a  filing  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment of  a  formal  response  to  comments 
submitted  to  It  pursuant  to  this  provision. 
This  requirement  has  two  purposes:  first,  to 
give  some  assurance  that  public  comments 
win  in  fact  be  considered  by  the  Department 
when  received;  and  second,  to  provide  addi- 
tional data  to  the  district  court  In  making  Its 
decision  whether  to  enter  the  decree. 

SUBSECTION     (D) ENTRY    OF   THE   DECREE 

This  subsection  establishes  the  general 
criteria  by  which  the  court  should  determine 
whether  to  enter  a  particular  decree. 

The  mandate  Is  phrased  first  in  general 
terms:  Before  entering  any  consent  Judg- 
ment, the  court  shall  determine  that  entry 
of  that  Judgment  Is  In  the  public  Interest. 

In  addition,  however,  and  as  an  aid  to 
the  court  in  making  Its  Independent  judg- 
ment, the  bill  provides  a  number  of  more 
detailed  criteria  for  determination  of  the 
public's  interest.  Thoee  criteria  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 1 )  the  public  impact  of  the  Judgment, 
Including  termination  of  alleged  violation, 
provisions  for  enforcement  and  modification, 
duration  of  relief  sought,  anticipated  effects 
of  alternative  remedies,  and  any  other  con- 
siderations bearing  upon  the  adequacy  of  the 
judgment;  and 

(2)  the  public  impact  of  entry  of  the  Judg- 
ment upon  the  public  generally  and  persons 
alleging  specific  injury  from  the  violations 
set  forth  In  the  complaint;  Including  con- 
sideration of  the  public  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  a  determination  of  the  issues  at  trial. 

SUBSECTION   (E) PROCEDURES  AVAILABLE  TO  THE 

COURT 

This  subsection  adds  a  series  of  discre- 
tionary procedural  devices  to  assist  the  court 
In  making  the  determination  of  public  In- 
terest required  by  the  Act.  Those  procedures 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  take  testimony  of  Government  officials 
or  experts  or  such  other  expert  witnesses, 
upon  motion  of  any  party  or  participant  or 
upon  Its  own  motion,  as  the  court  may  deem 
appropriate; 

(2)  appoint  a  special  master,  pursuant  to 
Rule  53  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, and  such  outside  consultants  or  ex- 
pert witnesses  as  the  court  may  deem  ap- 
propriate; and  request  and  obtain  the  views, 
evaluations,  or  advice  of  any  individual, 
group  or  agency  of  government  with  respect 
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to  any  aspect  of  the  proposed  judgment  or 
the  effect  thereof  in  such  manner  as  the 
court  deems  appropriate; 

(3)  aiithorize  full  or  limited  participation 
In  proceedings  before  the  court  by  interested 
persons  or  agencies;  including  appearance 
amicus  curiae,  intervention  as  a  party  ptirsu- 
ant  to  Rule  24  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  examination  of  witnesses  or  docu- 
mentary materials,  or  participation  In  any 
other  manner  and  extent  which  serves  the 
public  interest  as  the  court  may  deem  ap- 
propriate; 

(4)  review  any  comments  or  objections 
concerning  the  proposed  decree  filed  with 
the  United  States  under  subsection  (c)  and 
the  response  of  the  United  States  to  such 
comments  or  objections; 

(5)  take  stich  other  action  in  the  public 
interest  as  the  court  may  deem  appropriate. 

SUBSECTION    (F) KECOHD   OF  LOBBYING 

ACTIVITIES 

This  subsection  provides  that  not  later 
than  10  days  following  the  filing  of  any  pro- 
posed consent  Judgment  as  required  by  the 
bill  each  defendant  must  file  with  the  dis- 
trict court  a  description  of  any  and  all  writ- 
ten or  oral  communications  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant  with  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  concerning  or  relevant 
to  the  consent  Judgment  or  the  subject  mat- 
ter thereof.  Included  under  this  provision 
are  contacts  on  behalf  of  a  defendant  by  any 
of  its  officers,  directors,  employees  or  agents, 
or  any  other  person  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
defendant,  with  any  federal  official  or  em- 
ployee. Thus,  for  example,  the  provision 
would  include  contacts  with  Members  of 
Congress  or  staff.  Cabinet  officials,  staff  mem- 
bers of  executive  departments  and  White 
House  staff. 

The  only  exception  is  a  limited  exception 
for  attorneys  representing  the  defendant  who 
are  of  record  In  the  judicial  proceeding. 
The  exception  Is  designed  so  as  to  avoid  in- 
terference with  legitimate  settlement  ne- 
gotiations between  attorneys  representing  a 
defendant  and  Justice  Department  attor- 
neys handling  the  litigation.  However,  the 
provision  is  not  Intended  as  a  loophole  for 
extensive  lobbying  activities  by  a  horde  of 
"counsel  of  record." 

In  addition,  the  subsection  requires  that 
prior  to  entry  of  the  consent  Judgment  by 
the  court,  each  defendant  must  certify  to 
the  court  that  the  requirements  of  the  sec- 
tion have  been  complied  with  and  that  the 
filing  is  a  true  and  complete  description  of 
all  such  contracts  or  communications. 

SUBSECTION      (O) PRIMA     FACIE     EFFECT 

A  final  provision  In  the  consent  decree 
procedures  retains  the  provision  presently 
contained  in  Section  5  of  the  Clayton  Act 
which  prevents  use  of  a  consent  decree  in 
any  way  in  subsequent  litigation  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  violation.  A  new  subsection 
(g)  would  be  added  which  provides  that 
proceedings  before  the  district  court  in  con- 
nection with  the  decree  pursuant  to  this 
Act  and  public  Impact  statements  filed  pur- 
suant to  the  act  are  not  admissible  against 
any  defendant  In  any  action  or  proceeding 
brought  by  any  other  party  against  that  de- 
fendent  under  the  antitrust  laws  or  by  the 
United  States  under  Section  4A  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act,  nor  constitute  a  basis  for  introduc- 
tion of  the  decree  as  prima  facie  evidence 
against  such  defendant  In  any  such  action 
or  proceeding. 

The  basic  reason  for  including  this  pro- 
vision is  to  preserve  the  consent  decree  as 
a  substantial  enforcement  tool  by  declining 
to  give  it  prima  facie  effect  as  a  matter  of 
law. 

SCCTIOM'    3.   CROnNAI.   PENALTIES 

This  section  Increases  the  penalties  for 
criminal  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws 
from  $50,000  to  IIOO.OOO  for  Individuals  and 
$500,000  for  corporations. 


SECTION    4-7.    EXPEDITING    ACT   REVISIONS 

These  sections  incorporate  revisions  of  the 
Expediting  Act  which  previously  passed  both 
House  and  Senate  In  the  91st  Congress.  They 
provide  for  Intermediate  appellate  review 
of  antitrust  cases,  with  direct  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  retained  for  cases  of  gen- 
eral pubUc  importance.  lu  addition,  the 
present  uncertainty  regarding  the  opportu- 
nity for  appeal  by  the  Government  from  a 
denial  of  a  preliminary  injunctioii  by  a  dis- 
trict court  Is  resolved  by  aHo'.vlng  such 
appeals. 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Tcnney 

Mr.  President,  we  have  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  Importance  of  the  Nation's  anti- 
trust laws  in  recent  months  and  in  pariictilar 
about  the  manner  In  which  they  are  admin- 
istered. Two  recent  books,  Morton  Mlntz  and 
Jerry  Cohen's  "America,  Inc."  and  the  Ralph 
Nader  study  group's  "Tlie  Closed  Enterprise 
System,"  have  focused  with  rejnarkaljle  clar- 
ity upon  the  impact  of  economic  concentra- 
tion on  the  everyday  lives  of  American  citi- 
zens. 

Combined  with  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
recent  hearings,  these  events  have  crystallzed 
the  rather  vague  concept  of  antitrust  into  a 
very  tangible  reality. 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  since  the  now 
famous  electric  company  price-fixing  cases 
In  the  1950's,  public  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused in  a  very  direct  and  emphatic  way  upon 
the  administration  of  the  Nation'.-s  antitrust 
laws.  Concern  has  been  renewed  about  the 
standards  and  the  safegtiards  which  apply 
when  the  stakes  are  high. 

Tliat  concern  Is  not  limited  to  any  one 
party  or  one  administration.  Confidence  In 
the  process  by  which  public  decisions  are 
made  Is  an  issue  lu  which  every  public  of- 
ficial has  very  immediate  investment.  More- 
over, it  is  an  Investment  which  must  be 
shared  with  every  member  of  the  electorate. 
The  disaffection  which  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  Americans  have  come  to  feel  for  their 
Government  poses  tlie  gravest  of  tlireats  to 
the  delicate  balance  by  which  we  all  consent 
to  be  governed. 

The  problem  is  especially  acute  where  the 
Issue  is  antitrust  because  the  stakes  are 
high.  Antitlrust  cases  often  carry  with  them 
profound  implications  not  only  for  the  par- 
ticular defendants  but  for  the  millions  of 
voiceless  consumers  with  whom  they  deal. 
Ilie  decision  to  settle  a  case,  and  the  com- 
ponents of  that  settlement,  may  affect  the 
price,  the  quantity,  and  the  quality  of  the 
most  basic  commodities.  The  elimination  of 
several  independent  bakeries  or  dairies  In  a 
metropolitan  area,  for  example,  may  have  a 
very  direct  effect  upon  the  cost  of  bread  and 
milk  to  millions  of  fanillles.  Or  the  com- 
modity might  be  drugs:  For  example,  be- 
tween 1953  and  1961,  100  tablets  of  the  anti- 
biotic tetracycline  retailed  for  about  $61.  Ten 
years  later,  after  exposure  of  an  Illegal  con- 
spiracy which  had  set  prices,  the  same  quan- 
tity was  approximately  $5,  a  90-perceut  de- 
crease. 

In  short,  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws 
may  have  a  very  profound  effect  on  the  lives 
of  every  citizen  of  this  country. 

But  beyond  the  economic  effect,  there  is 
a  political  effect.  Increasing  concentration 
of  economic  power,  such  as  has  occurred  lu 
the  flood  of  conglomerate  mergers,  carries 
with  It  a  very  tangible  threat  of  concentra- 
tion of  political  power.  Put  simply,  the  big- 
ger the  company,  the  greater  the  leverage  It 
has  lu  Washington.  Bigness  may  not  be  bad 
In  Itself,  but  It  carries  with  It  a  wide  range 
of  Implications  and  consequences  that  must 
be  examined  very  carefully. 

We  are  not  yet  a  corporate  state  but  we 
may  wish  to  decide  whether  we  want  to  be 
before  It  happens  by  default. 

All  of  these  considerations  point  to  the 
fact  that  tbe  public  has  »  direct  and  Tlt«l 
interest  in  effective  enforcement  of  the  anti- 


trust  laws,   particularly   In   the   process   by 
which  antitrust  cases  are  resolved. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  today  introducinr 
S.  4014,  the  Antitrust  Procedures  and  Penal- 
lies  Act.  I  am  pleased  and  l.onored  to  have 
my  distinguished  colleague  on  tl;e  Aniitrutt 
and  Monopoly  Subcummiltee,  Mr.  GuRNtv, 
join  me  as  -.t  ;jrinie  spmsor. 

The  bill  which  we  are  Introducing  to- 
day has  'iiree  ba^ic  provisions.  The  firs' 
e-.;Aijiij5hes  u  rea.souab;e  but  specific  se" 
of  standards  and  guidelines  to  govern  the 
process  by  which  anlitrusi  suits  may  Iji- 
settled  and  consent  judgments  enterou 
The  second  increases  the  penalties  lor 
criminal  violations  of  the  antitrust  statute.'^. 
Finally,  a  third  provision  revises  the  Ex- 
pediting Act  to  improve  the  process  of  ap- 
pellate review  of  antitrust  cases,  and  m 
particular  to  atuhorlze  the  United  State.; 
appeal  from  the  denial  of  a  preliminary  In- 
junction at  the  trial  court  level. 

I.  CONSENT  DECREE  PROCEDURES 

By  the  most  recent  figures  available,  over 
80  percent  of  the  civil  antitrust  suits  brou^Ji' 
by  the  Justice  Department  nnd  disposed  of 
throtigh  consent  decrees — volunlary  settle- 
ments negotiated  between  defendants  aiTl 
the  Government  and  adopted  by  thie  court 
prior  to  trial.  Es-sentlally  the  decree  Is  -a 
device  by  which  the  defendant,  while  re- 
fusing to  admit  guilt,  agrees  to  modify  rs 
conduct  and  in  some  cases  to  accept  certain 
remedies  designed  to  correct  the  violation 
asserted  by  the  Government. 

TTie  consent  decree  has  a  number  of  mslor 
public  consequences,  however.  First,  it  means 
that  the  substantial  resources  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  will  be  removed  from  tv>e 
effort  to  establish  that  the  antitrust  laws 
were  violated.  Because  consent  decrees  by 
statute  carry  with  them  no  prima  facie  effer. 
as  an  admission  of  guilt,  private  partle":  who 
may  have  been  damaged  by  the  al'.efrd 
violations  are  left  to  their  own  resource- 
In  their  efforts  to  recover  damages.  As  » 
pr.^.rtical  matter  because  of  the  protracted 
nature  of  antitrust  litigation,  and  the  ticp-i 
pockets  of  many  corporate  defendants,  fp\. 
private  plaintiffs  are  able  to  suBtaln  a  c.ise 
In  the  absence  of  parallel  litigation  by  the 
Justice    Department. 

In  addition,  however,  the  consequences  n 
the  public  of  the  provisions  contained  In  tl.e 
decree  Itself  may  be  of  major  slgnlflcanrc 
Depending  tipon  the  skill  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's attorneys  and  opposing  counsel, 
and  the  relative  leverage  which  they  cnu 
bring  to  bear,  a  bad  or  Inadequate  con.sent 
decree  may  as  a  practical  matter  foreclo.'^' 
further  review  of  a  defendant's  practices  both 
Inside  and  outside  the  scope  of  the  decree. 

Similarly,  where  the  decree  establishes 
guidelines  for  future  conduct,  the  enforce- 
ment and  modification  of  those  guidelines 
takes  on  even  more  Importance. 

Finally,  the  public's  Interest  lu  detcrrenc  • 
of  future  antitrust  violations  by  the  de- 
fendant and  by  other  potential  defendatit^ 
may  be  ailected  profoundly  by  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Justice  Department  to  settle 
cases  and  the  price  exacted  for  such  settle- 
ments. 

None  of  these  points  implies  that  settle- 
ment of  an  antitrust  case  should  necessari"' 
be  discouraged.  There  Is  in  fact  little  que^- 
tion  that  con.sent  decrees  have  been  a  partic- 
ularly valuable  enforcement  tool. 

But  because  of  the  frequency  of  their  use. 
because  of  the  importance  a  pariicular  de- 
cree may  have,  and  because  of  importanco 
of  public  confidence  in  the  manner  a  decree 
Is  arrived  at.  I  believe  we  must  provide  spe- 
cific standards  and  procedures  to  assure  that 
the  decision  to  settle  and  the  settlement 
ii.self  are  in  fact  In  the  public  interest. 

A.  PfBLlC  IMPACT  STATEMENT 

Section  2  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  subsection 
(b)  to  section  S  of  the  Clayton  Act  i\'^ 
U.SC.  S.  16).  Tills  new  subsection  provldis 
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'  hat  any  consent  decree  proposed  by  the 
Jnlted  States  must  be  filed  with  the  court  In 
(Thlch  the  case  Is  pending  and  slmultaneous- 
y  published  In  the  Federal  Register  at  least 
iO  days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
decree.  In  addition,  the  Oovernment  must 
■i\e  a  public  impact  statement"  containing 
he   following: 

First,  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  pro- 
(^eeding; 

Second,  a  description  of  the  practices  or 
*vents  giving  rise  to  the  alleged  violation  of 
tfie  antitrust  laws; 

Third,  an  explanation  of  the  proposed 
J  udgment,  relief  to  be  obtained  thereby,  and 
t  he  anticipated  effects  on  competition  of  that 
I  elief,  including  an  explanation  of  any  un- 
1  sual  circumstances  giving  rise  to  the  pro- 
I  osed  Judgment  or  any  provision  contained 
therein; 

Fourth,  the  remedies  available  to  poten- 
tial private  plaintiffs  damaged  by  the  alleged 
^  lolatlon  in  the  event  that  the  proposed  Judg- 
I  lent  is  entered; 

Fifth,  a  description  of  the  procedures  avail- 
efcle  for  modification  of  the  proposed  Judg- 
ifent; 

Sixth,  a  description  and  evaluation  of  aJter- 
datlves  to  the  proposed  Judgment  and  the 
a  Dtlclpated  effects  on  competition  of  such 
alternatives. 

Each    of    these    items    Is    relatively    self- 
explanatory.  In  stms.  they  have  a  dual  pur- 
:   first,  they  explain  to  the  public  par- 
cularly  those  members  of  the  public  with 
direct  interest  In  the  proceeding,  the  basic 
about  the  decree  to  enable  such  per- 
to  understand  what  Is  happening  and 
Informed  comments  of  objections  to  the 
^oposed   decree   during   the   60-day   period, 
^ond.  the  Items  listed  In  the  subsection  will 
jrve  to  focus  additional  attention  by  both 
des   during   settlement   negotiations   upon 
factors  which  should   be  considered  in 
formulating  a  decree. 

The  requirements  of  this  provision  are  de- 
pkrtures  from  the  current  practice  of  the 
A  ntltrust  Division,  but  are  not  necessarily 
b  Lirdensome  ones.  At  present,  proposed  con- 
sent decrees  are  filed  with  the  court  30  days  ' 

■e  they  are  to  be  entered.  Typically  the 
riepartment  Issues  a  brief  press  release  re- 
counting the  fact  of  the  filing  of  the  decree 
in  some  cases  giving  some  additional  but 
lifcalted  Information  about  the  litigation.  Pol- 
Icjwing  the  30-day  period  during  which  pub- 
docimients  are  received — but  rarely 
iclted — the  decree  Is  entered  by  the  court. 
This  new  subsection  lengthens  the  com- 
njent  period  to  60  days  and  provides  for  cir- 
latlon  of  both  the  decree  and  an  analysis 
Its  public  Impact  by  publication  In  the 
Federal  Register.  In  addition,  an  affirmative 
Is  placed  upon  the  Department  to  pro- 
de  copies  of  both  upon  request. 
The  public  Impact  statement  required  by 
lis  section  Is  analogous  to  the  envlron- 
n^ental  Impact  statement  presently  required 
governmental  agencies  by  the  National 
Ejivlronmental  Protection  Act.  It  is  therefore 
without  precedent  but  rather  reflects  a 
c(^ntlnulng  conceffn  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
to  assure  tllat  decisions  having  a  major 
Ic  Impact  be  arrived  at  through  pro- 
ures  which  take  account  of  that  Impact. 
In  addition,  the  public  Impact  statement 
1  serve  as  the  basis  for  vastly  Improving 
quality  of  comments  filed  In  response  to 
decree.  In  so  doing,  it  may  render  more 
Ingful  the  period  for  public  comment 
exists  in  shorter  form  under  present 
procedure.  Given  the  enormous  amount  of 
and  resources  devoted  to  the  prosecu- 
of  most  antitrust  suits.  It  is  both  logical 
aid  necessary  that  the  end  result  t>e  as  care- 
fi  lly  considered  as  possible. 

The  significance  of  this  latter  point  should 
ntt  be  overlooked.  Regardless  of  the  ability 
ai  Id  negotiating  skill  of  the  Governments  at- 
tc  rneys,  they  are  neither  omniscient  nor  In- 
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fallible.  The  increasing  expertise  of  so-called 
public  Interest  advocates  and  for  that  matter 
the  more  immediate  concern  of  a  defendant's 
competitors,  employees,  or  antitrust  victims 
may  well  serve  to  provide  additional  data, 
analysis,  or  alternatives  which  could  Improve 
the  outcome. 

B.    PHOCEDUKES    FOR     PUBLIC     COMMENT    AND 
DEPARTMENTAL     RESPONSE 

As  explained  above,  the  bill  would  length- 
en the  present  30-day  public  comment  period 
to  60  days.  A  new  subsection  (c)  would  be 
added  to  section  5  of  the  Clayton  Act  which 
would  require  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
designee  to  establish  procedures  to  carry  out 
the  provision  for  public  comment  on  the  de- 
cree. The  bill  also  provides  that  the  60-day 
period  may  be  shortened  by  order  of  court 
but  only  upon  a  showing  that  extraordinary 
circumstances  require  It  and  that  such  a 
shortened  time  period  would  not  be  adverse 
to  the  public  interest. 

An  additional  requirement  contained  In 
this  subsection  is  the  filing  by  the  Justice 
Department  of  a  formal  response  to  com- 
ments submitted  to  It  pursuant  to  this  pro- 
vision. This  requirement  has  two  purposes: 
First,  to  give  some  asstwance  that  public 
comments  will  in  fact  be  considered  by  the 
Department  when  received:  and  second,  to 
provide  additional  data  to  the  district  court 
In  making  Its  decision  whether  to  enter  the 
decree. 

This  latter  point  is  particularly  Important 
because  of  the  historically  limited  role  which 
the  courts  have  played  In  scrutinizing  con- 
sent decrees.  Before  a  court  can  be  expected 
to  exercise  an  Independent  Judgment  with 
respect  to  the  merits  of  a  particular  decree. 
It  must  have  adequate  information  available 
to  it. 

The  public  Impact  statement  required  by 
the  bill,  and  the  departmental  response  to 
public  comments,  can  provide  significant 
contributions  toward  the  adequacy  of  the 
data  available  to  the  court. 

C.    ENTRY     OF    THE     DECREE 

A  new  subsection  (d)  which  the  bill  would 
add  to  section  5  of  the  Clayton  Act  estab- 
lishes the  general  criteria  by  which  the  court 
should  determine  whether  to  enter  a  parti- 
cular decree. 

The  mandate  is  phrased  first  in  general 
terms:  Before  entering  any  consent  Judg- 
ment, the  court  shall  determine  that  entry  of 
that  Judgment  is  in  the  public  Interest. 

The  mandate  is  a  highly  significant  one  be- 
cause it  states  as  a  matter  of  law  that  the 
role  of  the  district  court  In  a  consent  decree 
proceeding  is  an  Independent  one.  The  court 
Is  not  to  operate  simply  as  a  rubber  stamp, 
placing  an  Imprlmature  upon  whatever  Is 
placed  before  It  by  the  parties.  Rather  It  has 
an  Independent  duty  to  assure  Itself  that  en- 
try of  the  decree  will  serve  the  Interests  of 
the  public  generally. 

Though  this  may  seem  a  truism  to  some, 
too  often  In  the  past  district  courts  have 
viewed  their  rules  as  simply  ministerial  in  na- 
ture— leaving  to  the  Justice  Department  the 
role  of  determining  the  adequacy  of  the 
Judgment  from  the  publics  view.  While  In 
most  cases  that  Judgment  may  be  a  reason- 
able one.  there  may  well  be  occasions  when 
it  is  not.  Furthermore,  the  submission  of  the 
proposed  decree  to  the  court  and  its  sub- 
sequent embodiment  In  a  Judgment  lends  a 
permanence  that  endures  long  after  the  pass- 
ing of  a  particular  administration  of  the  De- 
partment. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  mandate 
placed  upon  the  court  by  this  section,  even 
though  a  general  one,  carries  with  It  a  major 
significance. 

In  addition,  however,  and  as  an  aid  to  the 
court  In  making  Its  Independent  Judgment, 
the  bin  provides  a  number  of  more  detailed 
criteria  for  determination  of  the  public's  m- 
terest.  Those  criteria  are  as  follows: 


First,  the  public  Impact  of  the  Judgment, 
including  termination  of  aUeged  violation! 
provisions  for  enforcement  and  modification, 
duration  of  relief  sought,  anticipated  effects 
of  alternative  remedies,  and  any  other  con- 
siderations bearing  upon  the  adequacy  of 
the  Judgment; 

Second,  the  public  Impact  of  entry  of  the 
Judgment  upon  the  public  generally  and  In- 
dividuals alleging  specific  injury  from  the 
violations  set  forth  In  the  complaints  in- 
cluding consideration  of  the  public  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  a  determination  of  the  Is- 
sues at  trial. 

The  thrust  of  those  criteria  is  to  demand 
that  the  court  consider  both  the  narrow  and 
the  broad  Impacts  of  the  decree.  Thus,  in 
addition  to  weighing  the  merits  of  the  decree 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  relief  obtained 
thereby  and  Its  adequacy,  the  court  is  di- 
rected to  give  consideration  to  the  relative 
merits  of  other  alternatives  and  specifically 
to  the  effect  of  entry  of  the  decree  upon  pri- 
vate parties  aggrieved  by  the  alleged  viola- 
tions and  upon  the  enforcement  of  the  antl- 
trtist  laws  generally. 

These  latter  two  points  merit  some  addi- 
tional explanation.  First,  as  Is  well  known 
by  the  antitrust  bar,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  the  Government  Is  the  only  plaintiff 
with  resources  adequate  to  the  task  of  pro- 
tracted antitrust  litigation.  Thus,  a  major  ef- 
fort of  defense  counsel  In  any  antitrust  case 
Is  to  neutralize  the  Government  as  plaintiff 
and  leave  prospective  private  plaintiffs  to 
their  own  resources.  Consent  decrees  have 
that  effect  because  by  statute  they  cannot  be 
used  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation 
In  subsequent  suits  by  private  plaintiffs. 

Thus,  removal  of  the  Government  as  plain- 
tiff through  entry  of  a  consent  decree  has  a 
profound  Impact  upon  the  ability  of  private 
parties  to  recover  for  antitrust  Injuries.  Such 
a  result  Is  by  no  means  Improper  nor  per- 
haps In  every  case  unreasonable.  But  be- 
cause of  that  Impact,  it  Is  a  factor  which 
should  enter  Into  the  calculus  by  which  the 
merits  of  the  decree  are  assessed.  It  may  well 
be  that  the  economic  cost  to  the  public  of  a 
particular  antitrust  violation  merits  the  ap- 
plication of  governmental  resources  toward 
gaining  a  recovery  of  that  cost  In  damages 
for  those  who  can  establish  their  Injury. 

Similarly,  the  court  Is  Instructed  to  look 
at  the  question  of  antitrust  enforcement 
generally  to  determine  whether  there  may 
be  overriding  public  Interest  In  denying  a 
particular  settlement  or  even  forcing  a  trial 
on  the  merits.  For  example,  it  may  be  that  a 
particular  case  presents  Issues  which  demand 
an  outcome  which  carries  value  as  precedent. 
Such  considerations  would  thus  be  added  to 
the  guides  by  which  the  coiut  would  arrive 
at  Its  decision. 

D.   PROCEDURES    AVAILABLE    TO   THE   COURT 

To  assist  the  court  in  making  the  determi- 
nation of  public  interest  required  by  the  bill, 
a  variety  of  discretionary  procedural  devices 
are  provided  In  a  new  subsection  (e).  Those 
procedures  are  as  follows: 

First,  take  testimony  of  government  offi- 
cials or  experts  or  such  other  expert  wit- 
nesses, upon  motion  of  any  party  or  partici- 
pant or  upon  Its  own  motion,  as  the  court 
may  deem  appropriate; 

Second,  appoint  a  special  master  pursuant 
to  rule  53  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, and  such  outside  consultants  or  ex- 
pert witnesses  as  the  court  may  deem  ap- 
propriate, and  request  and  obtain  the  views, 
evaluations  or  advice  of  any  Individual, 
group  or  agency  of  government  with  respect 
to  any  aspects  of  the  proposed  Judgment  or 
the  effect  thereof  in  such  manner  as  the 
court  deems  appropriate; 

Third,  authorize  full  or  limited  participa- 
tion In  proceedings  before  the  court  by  in- 
terested persons  or  agencies,  including  ap- 
pearance amicus  curiae  intervention  as  a 
party   pursuant  to  rule  24  of  the  Federal 
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Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  examination  of 
witnesses  or  documentary  materials,  or  par- 
ticipation In  any  other  manner  and  extent 
which  serves  the  public  interest  as  the  court 
may  deem  appropriate; 

Fourth,  review  any  comments  or  objections 
concerning  the  proposed  decree  filed  with 
the  United  States  under  subsection  (c)  and 
the  response  of  the  United  States  to  such 
comments  or  objections; 

Fifth,  take  such  other  action  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest  as  the  court  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. 

A  few  key  factors  should  be  mentioned. 
First,  all  of  the  procedural  devices  continued 
in  this  subsection  are  discretionary  in  na- 
ture. They  are  tools  available  to  the  district 
court  for  its  use,  but  use  of  a  particular  pro- 
cedure is  not  required. 

The  decision  to  make  those  procedures 
discretionary  is  dictated  by  a  desire  to  avoid 
needlessly  complicating  the  consent  decree 
process.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  none 
of  these  procedures  may  be  needed.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  have  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  cases  where  the  use  of  many  or 
even  all  of  them  may  be  necessary.  In  fact, 
in  a  very  few  complex  cases,  failure  to  use 
some  of  the  procedures  might  give  rise  to  an 
Indication  that  the  district  court  had  failed 
to  exercise  its  discretion  properly. 

Second,  the  procedures  are  not  meant  to 
be  exclusive.  Rather,  they  are  designed  as 
guides  for  the  courts  to  follow.  To  a  consid- 
erable extent,  they  serve  as  safe  harbors  for 
a  court  to  look  to  when  faced  with  a  difficult 
case.  By  following  one  or  more  of  the  pro- 
cedures contained  In  this  provision,  an  In- 
dividual  Judge  can  develop  the  data  he 
needs  without  fear  that  he  Is  embarking  upon 
an  untried  and  perhaps  reversible  Journey. 
This  point  is  particularly  significant  where 
courts  have  been  confronted  In  the  past 
with  the  argument  that  any  effort  to  make 
an  independent  examination  of  the  decree 
is  unprecedented. 

Turning  to  the  specific  procedures  pro- 
vided by  the  bill,  most  are  quite  simple.  The 
first  two  mechanisms,  testimony  of  expert 
witnesses  and  special  masters  or  other  expert 
consultants,  are  designed  to  allow  the  court 
to  obtain  from  whatever  source  necessary 
the  technical  expertise  required  to  assess 
the  merits  of  the  decree  or  Its  consequences. 
This  might  Include,  for  example,  calling 
upon  an  economist  from  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion to  explain  the  practices  complained  of 
and  the  effect  of  the  relief  sought.  Or  it 
might  Involve  testimony  from  an  expert  ob- 
tained by  the  court  from  the  SEC  or  some 
other  Oovernment  agency.  In  a  particularly 
complex  case,  it  might  Include  appointing 
one  or  more  special  masters  or  expert  con- 
sultants to  analyze  and  evaluate  the  decree 
or  other  arguments  In  Its  support.  In  short, 
the  court  would  be  authorized  to  obtain, 
from  whatever  source  deemed  appropriate, 
information  sufficient  to  make  an  informed 
Judgment  about  the  decree. 

In  addition,  the  court  may  take  appropri- 
ate measures  to  solicit  comments  on  the  de- 
cree from  groups,  agencies  of  government,  or 
individual  members  of  the  public  to  assure 
Itself  that  the  decree  has  received  adequate 
public  attention.  While  It  seems  clear  that 
the  court  would  have  such  authority  in  the 
absence  of  legislation,  this  provision  like 
those  discussed  above  serves  to  encourage 
such  requests  by  removing  any  aura  of  ex- 
traordlnarlness. 

A  third  provision  outlUies  a  variety  of 
methods  In  which  interested  third  parties 
may  be  authorized  to  participate  In  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  thrust  of  this  provision  is 
broadly  flexible.  It  ranges  from  full  Inter- 
vention as  a  party  under  rule  24  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure  down 
through  a  wide  variety  of  more  limited  forms 
of  participation.  The  basic  point,  however,  is 
that  the  court  Is  given  broad  discretion  to 
fashion  the  degree  of  participation  ueces* 


sary  to  assure  an  adequate  airing  of  the 
merits  of  the  decree.  Thus,  for  example.  It 
need  not  allow  an  Intervener  to  come  In  with 
all  the  rights  of  a  party  to  the  litigation, 
but  can  choose  Instead  to  confer  more  lim- 
ited rights.  The  effect  of  this  provision 
should  be  to  allow  more  extensive  participa- 
tion by  so-called  public  representation 
where  useful  or  appropriate  without  need- 
lessly complicating  the  entire  litigation. 

The  fourth  procedural  mechanism  deals 
with  public  comments  other  than  through 
actual  participation  In  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  court.  Thus  public  comments  re- 
ceived during  the  60-day  period  for  such 
comments  together  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment's response  would  be  available  to 
the  court. 

Finally,  a  blanket  authorization  for  other 
appropriate  procedures  is  included  to  en- 
courage the  court  to  fashion  such  additional 
tools  as  may  be  useful  in  fulfilling  the  man- 
date placed  upon  It  to  evaluate  the  proposed 
decree. 

E.    RECORD    OF    LOBBYING    ACTtVITIES 

One  of  the  unfortunate  lessons  which  the 
American  people  have  learned  In  the  past 
few  months  is  that  access  to  governmental 
Institutions  and  governmental  decision- 
makers is  Inherently  unequal.  Large  corpora- 
tions and  their  officials  can  obtain  a  hearing 
at  the  highest  levels  of  government  on  a 
scale  that  Is  beyond  the  imagination  of  the 
average  citizen.  This  problem  Is  not  unique 
to  the  present  administration,  it  Is  a  funda- 
mental reality  of  any  administration.  And  it 
will  continue  to  be  a  problem  as  long  as  we 
continue  to  finance  political  campaigns  by 
watering  at  the  big  money  trough. 

But  having  said  that,  we  must  also  assure 
that  adequate  safeguards  govern  the  manner 
and  extent  of  corporate  influence. 

The  problem  Is  particularly  critical  where 
the  antitrust  laws  are  concerned  because  to 
a  considerable  extent  those  laws  are  viewed 
as  a  direct  threat  by  those  who  exercise  the 
greatest  corporate  infiuence.  Ai\d  because 
the  stakes  are  high  the  level  of  lobbying  Is 
equally  high. 

For  this  reason,  it  Is  particularly  Impor- 
tant to  assure  some  measure  of  public  scru- 
tiny of  the  exercise  of  that  Influence.  Justice 
Braudels  once  said,  "Sunlight  is  the  best  of 
disinfectants."  And  It  is  sunlight  which  Is 
required  in  the  case  of  lobbying  activities 
attempting  to  infiuence  the  euforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

To  deal  with  this  problem  In  a  construc- 
tive way,  the  bill  proposes  a  new  provision 
in  the  Clayton  Act  which  would  require  a 
disclosure  of  lobbying  activities  on  behalf  of 
any  defendant  In  conuectlon  with  a  consent 
decree  proceeding. 

The  bill  adds  a  new  subsection  (f)  which 
provides  that  not  later  than  10  days  follow- 
ing the  filing  of  any  proposed  consent  Judg- 
ment as  required  by  the  bill  each  defendant 
must  file  with  the  district  court  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  and  all  written  or  oral  commu- 
nications by  or  on  behalf  of  that  defendant 
with  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  concerning  or  relevant  to  the  consent 
Judgment  or  the  subject  matter  thereof.  In- 
cluded under  this  provision  are  contacts  on 
behalf  of  a  defendant  by  any  of  Its  officers, 
directors,  employees  or  agents  or  any  other 
person  acting  on  behalf  of  the  defendant, 
with  any  Federal  official  or  employee.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  provision  would  Include 
contacts  with  Members  of  Congress  or  staff. 
Cabinet  officials,  staff  members  of  executive 
departments  and  White  House  staff. 

The  only  exception  is  a  limited  excep- 
tion for  attorneys  representing  the  de- 
fendant who  are  of  record  In  the  Judicial 
proceeding.  The  exception  Is  designed  to 
avoid  interference  with  legitimate  settle- 
ment negotiations  between  attorneys  repre- 
senting a  defendant  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment attorneys  handling  the  litigation.  How- 


ever, the  provision  is  not  intended  as  a  loop- 
hole for  extensive  lobbying  activities  by  a 
horde  of  "counsel  of  record." 

In  operation,  the  provision  would  require 
disclosure,  for  example,  of  a  meeting  be- 
tween a  corporate  official  and  a  Cabinet  of- 
ficer discussing  "antitrust  policy"  during  the 
pendency  of  antitrust  litigation  against  that 
corporation.  The  disclosure  Intended  Is  a  dis- 
closure of  the  fact  of  the  meeting  and  the 
general  subject  matter.  It  obviously  does  not 
envision  an  outline  of  the  conversation. 
But  the  essential  data,  that  Is.  the  date, 
the  participants,  and  the  fact  that  antitrust 
matters  were  discussed  must  be  disclosed. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  that  prior 
to  entry  of  the  consent  Judgment  by  the 
court,  each  defendant  must  certify  to  the 
court  that  the  requirement  of  the  section 
have  been  compiled  with  and  that  the  filing 
Is  a  true  and  complete  description  of  all  such 
contacts  or  communications. 

The  requirements  of  this  section  are  by 
no  means  burdensome.  They  demand  no 
extraordinary  efforts  on  the  part  of  any 
defendant  In  order  to  comply  with  the  duties 
Imposed  in  the  section. 

Furthermore,  they  apply  equally  to  con- 
tact with  any  branch  of  Government,  In- 
cluding the  Congress.  I  believe  It  Is  Impor- 
tant that  we  in  the  Congress  accept  the  same 
scrutiny  as  we  would  Impose  on  any  other 
branch.  Furthermore,  I  believe  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  gained  by  having  a  corporate 
official  who  seeks  to  Influence  a  pending  anti- 
trust case  through  congressional  pressure, 
know  that  his  activity  is  subject  to  public 
view. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  believe  this  sec- 
tion will  be  an  Important  contribution  to- 
ward vastly  Improving  the  atmosphere  in 
which  the  Antitrust  Division  must  operate 
In  seeking  to  enforce  the  law.  I  have  little 
doubt  that  enactment  of  this  section  might 
enable  the  Government's  attorneys  to  do 
an  even  better  Job  of  litigating  a  particular 
case. 

F.    PRIMA    FACIE    EFFECT 

A  final  provision  In  the  consent  decree 
procedures  retains  the  provision  presently 
contained  in  secilon  5  of  the  Clayton  Act 
which  prevents  use  of  a  consent  decree  in 
any  way  in  subsequent  litigation  as  prima 
facie  evidence  of  violation.  A  new  subsection 
(g)  would  be  added  which  provides  that 
proceedings  before  the  district  court  in  con- 
nection with  the  decree  and  public  Impact 
statements  filed  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  not  admissible  agaliist  any 
defendant  in  any  action  or  proceeding 
brought  by  any  other  party  against  tliat 
defendant  under  the  antitrust  laws  or  by 
the  United  States  under  section  4A  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  nor  may  they  constitute  a  basis 
for  Introduction  of  the  decree  as  prima  facie 
evidence  against  such  defendant  in  any  such 
action  or  proceeding. 

The  basic  reason  for  Including  this  pro- 
vision is  to  preserve  the  consent  decree  as  a 
substantial  enforcement  tool  by  declining 
to  give  it  prima  facie  effect  as  a  matter  of  law. 

Although  there  have  been  suggestions  that 
such  effect  be  written  into  the  law  this  bill 
does  not  reflect  such  suggestions.  Since  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  new  consent  decree 
procedures  is  to  improve  the  process  by  which 
such  decrees  are  used,  continuation  of  tlie 
protection  against  prima  facie  effect  appears 
necessary. 

However,  this  provision  is  not  Intended 
to  affect  the  Government's  ability  to  require 
a  so-called  asphalt  clause  providing  such 
effect  where  such  a  clause  Is  deemed  appro- 
priate. 

ir.   INCREASED  CRIMINAL   PENALTIES 

A  second  part  of  the  bill  Increases  the 
penalties  for  criminal  violations  of  tlie  anti- 
trust laws  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  for  in- 
dividuals and  to  $500,000  for  corporations. 
In  an  era  when  the  prolits  available  through 
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a:  ktltrust  vl<datlonjB  can  run  to  the  millions 

0  tt/Bmn,  thim  tttntmm  !•  long  ovotOb*. 
FDRBtr  JkUatamf  Oncral  Jolm  MKcbell. 

h  maeil  no  strangei  to  cotponito  boardrocKw. 
6Md  tula  ta  sappart  «f  Intrt—etl  ecrperate 
pmaltlea  m  1M9: 

The  UMUlujiuB  flxw  for  ▼MatVms  ef  the 
Pieman  AntMniat  Act  was  Incnaatd  to 
t'.D.OQO  tn  19B6.  Siiiee  that  time  th*  aasets 
fii  id  profits  cft  corporations  have  increascfl 

01  amatteanx,  wblle  the  purehastBg  power  of 
tl  e  (toDar  has  decreased  greatly.  Conse- 
qi  lently,  the  basic  parpose  of  such  a  Cne — 
tc  punish  offen<lei8  and  to  deter  potential 
ol  'endera — are  frustrated  because  the  addf- 
ti  >nal  profits  available  through  prolonged 
vl  elation  of  the  law  can  far  exceed  the  i>en- 
alLy  which  may  be  tmposeiL  The  950,000 
St  ktutory  maximum  makes  fines  In  criminal 
ai  Utrust  cases  trivial  tot  major  corporate 
d<  fendants. 

The  need  for  this  Increase  Is  self-evident, 
only  way  violations  of  the  antitrust 
wQl  be  detcned  Is  by  making  the  cost 
violations  unacceptable.  Increa&lng  the 
Is  not  the  only  solution;  more  Jan 
for  Individual  defendants  might 
be  the  most  effective  deterrent.  But 
□^u«aalng  the  mcHvetary  penalties  might 
remove  some  of  the  profits  which  make 
Tlolatlons  attractive  to  otherwise 
businessmen. 

Increasing  the  maximum  fine  will  do 
If  Judges  fall  to  use  It  eSecUvely. 
AiHual  fines  In  the  past  have  been  far  bck>w 
th  B  maximiun  possible.  Tbe  Ralph  Nader 
St  idy  group  reput  aa.  antitrust  enforcement 
re  :ently  estimated  that  between  1955  and 
1915,  carp<»ate  fines  average  (13,430  and  In- 
vilual  fines  93,365.  Unless  Judges  are  pre- 
pi  red  to  make  a  violation  economlcaUy  paln- 
f  V  I.  mere  Increases  In  statutory  mAXimums 
w1 11  carry  little  deterrent  value. 

m.  sF^njjiTK  asvLbw  cv  Awrmv^i  cases 

Mr.  President,  the  final  portion  of  this 
bi  1  would  amend  the  Expediting  Act  to 
la  prove  the  procedures  ior  appeals  in  anti- 
tr  ist  cases,  and  particularly  to  permit  Imme- 
dl  »te  Supreme  Court  review  of  thoee  eases 
of  general  public  Importance.  Additionally, 
It  would  remove  the  present  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Interloexrtory  apipeal 
Eti  itute  ts  available  under  the  Expediting 
A<  t.  This  present  uncertainty  has  hampered 
th  t  Department  of  Justice  in  obtaining  pre- 
lli  ilnary  injunctions  in  antitrust  cases  be- 
es use  of  the  doubt  as  to  the  applicability  of 
ap  pellate  review. 

[n  brief,  the  proposal  would  amend  section 
I  of  the  Bxpeditlng  Act  (15  U.S.C.  28,  49 
V.  J.C.  44)  which  provides  for  a  three- Judge 
dl  rtrlct  court  In  clvU  actions  where  the 
Ui  lited  States  Is  a  plalntlS  under  the  Sher- 
m  in  or  Clayton  Antitrust  Acts  or  certain 
se  :tions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
wl  len  the  Attorney  General  files  with  the 
di  itrlct  coiu-t  a  certificate  that  the  case  Is 
of  general  public  Importance.  The  section 
rL  o  provides  that  the  hearing  and  determi- 
nt  tion  of  such  cases  shall  be  expedited.  The 
ai  Lendment  would  eliminate  the  provision 
tta  It  a  three-Judge  court  be  Impaneled  when 
th;  Attorney  General  files  his  expediting 
ce  rtificate,  but  would  retain  the  expediting 
pr  3cedure  In  single-Judge  courts. 

rhe  bill  would  amend  section  2  of  the  act 
(1)  US.C.  29.  49  US.C.  45).  which  provides 
thit  appeal  from  a  final  Judgment  of  a  dls- 
tr  ct  court  in  any  civil  action  brought  by 
tb  i  United  States  under  any  of  the  acts  cov- 
er ;d  by  section  1  of  the  Expediting  Act  will 
lie  only  In  the  Supreme  Court.  Tbe  amend- 
m  mt  would  eliminate  directed  appeal  to  the 
Si  preme  Court  In  such  actions  for  all  but 
ca  ses  of  general  public  importance,  substl- 
tu  ting  normal  appellate  review  through  the 
CO  Lirts  of  appeals  wltli  discretionary  review 
bj  the  Supreme  Court.  Tbe  amendment  pro- 
vl  les  that  any  ^peal  from  a  final  Judgment 


in  a  government  civil  case  under  the  anti- 
trust laws,  or  otlier  statutes  of  like  purpose, 
and  not  enrtlfleated  by  the  Attorney  O^nenl 
or  tbe  dlstrtet  eoort  as  requiring  tmsiedlate 
Suprraie  Ccmrt  levtrw  win  be  taken  to  the 
court  at  appeals  pursuant  to  section  1291  and 
2187  of  title  a«  of  the  TTnited  States  Code. 
Any  appeal  from  ao  Interlocutory  order  en- 
tered In  any  such  aetton  ^all  be  taken  to 
the  court  of  appeals  pursuant  to  seetloB 
1292(a)  (1)  and  3107  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code,  but  no*  othervrtse.  Any  Judg- 
ments entered  by  the  courts  ot  appeals  in 
such  actions  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  upon  a  writ  of  certiorari. 

The  amendment  also  prorMes  that  an  ap- 
peal and  any  cross-appeal  from  a  final  Judg- 
ment In  8u<*  proceedings  win  lie  directly  In 
the  Supreme  Court  If,  not  later  than  16  days 
after  the  filing  of  appeal,  (1)  upon  applica- 
tion ot  a  party,  the  district  Judge  who  de- 
cided ttje  case  enters  an  order  stattng  that 
immediate  consMeratlon  of  the  appeal  by  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  of  g^eneral  pubMc  Impor- 
tance In  the  administration  of  Justice  or  (2) 
the  Attorney  General  files  in  the  district 
court  a  certificate  containing  tbe  same  state - 
nvent.  Upon  filing  of  such  an  order  or  certifi- 
cate, tike  Supreme  Court  shall  either  dispose 
of  the  appeal  aiMi  any  cross-appeal  In  tlte 
sanM  manner  as  any  other  direct  appeal  au- 
thorized by  law  ot  deny  the  direct  appeal 
and  renuj[id  the  case  to  the  court  of  a^icals. 
Review  in  that  court  could  then  go  forward 
without  further  delay.  This  is  aimii^r  to  the 
procedure  of  the  Ciimlnal  Appeals  Act  (18 
V£.C.  3731). 

These  revisions  represent  a  substantial  im- 
provement in  the  apellate  process  for  anti- 
trust cases.  In  addition,  the  provlaioas  au- 
thorizing appeal  by  the  Oovernjoent  from  a 
denial  of  a  preliminary  InJuncUon  at  the  dis- 
trict court  level  are  directly  responsive  to  the 
repeated  pleas  of  the  former  head  of  the 
Antitrust  Division,  Richard  McLaren,  voiced 
recently.  Judge  McLaren  repeatedly  empha- 
sized the  need  for  legislation  to  give  the  gov- 
ernment the  right  to  appeal  from  such 
denials: 

Again,  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
a&ked,  or  the  Department  asked,  repeatedly 
for  legifilation  that  would  give  us  the  right 
to  appeal  in  those  denials. 

That  request  has  been  echoed  recoitly  by 
Donald  Baker,  Chief  of  Policy  Planning  and 
EducattoD  for  the  Antitrust  Division: 

Under  present  law,  the  government  has  no 
effective  appeal  from  a  denial  of  a  prelimi- 
nary injunction  in  a  merger  case.  We  have 
sought  unsuccessfuUy  to  get  that  power  In 
recent  years.  Congress  has  not  acted. 

This  bill  will  resolve  that  problem  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  tbe  Justice  Depart- 
ment. AH  of  the  revisions  of  the  Bxpeditlng 
Act  contained  in  this  bkU  have  been  endorsed 
by  the  Department  In  hearings  during  the 
91st  Congress. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ttjmmky) 
in  reintroducing  legislation  which  would 
amend  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  make 
more  information  available  to  the  courts, 
and  to  the  public,  about  proposed  consent 
decree  settlements  of  antitrust  cases.  The 
consent  decree  is  an  important  and  use- 
ful tool  in  the  enforcement  of  our  anti- 
trust laws,  and  this  legislation  to  en- 
hance its  effectiveness  will  serve  to 
streng:then  our  national  commitment  to 
the  ideals  ot  freedom  and  the  free  enter- 
prise sy5t«n. 

Consistently  with  the  ideals  of  freedom 
and  the  free  enterprise  system,  compe- 
tition by  entrepreneurs  in  the  market- 
place Is  genei^Ey  considered  indispensa- 
ble to  the  production  of  high-quality 
goods  at  the  lowest  poesiUe  price.  Pro- 


ducers and  consuioers  alike  benefit  when 
no  one  company  or  corparatton  cogotrols 
an  industry  to  tbe  extent  tbat  «'*"«pttl 
tive  pioducerB  can  be  drtvoi  out  of  the 
market  or  that  prices  can  be  set  artal- 

Just  as  Govenunent  Is  charged  with 
the  doty  to  invtect  the  rigbts  of  tedrrid- 
uals  in  a  political  and  social  sense,  so, 
too.  does  it  have  an  nhTlga^on  to  protect 
their  rights  in  an  economic  sense.  To 
meet  this  obligation,  legislation  has  been 
passed,  starting  wltta  the  fisterstote  Cbm- 
meree  Act  in  1887,  to  proteei  bastness- 
men  and  eonsamen  aUke  from  monopo- 
listic practices  that  act  in  restraint  (tf 
free  and  open  trade.  The  Sherman  Act, 
the  Clayton  Act^  and  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commisaion  are  but  a  few 
examqples  of  our  efforts  to  insure  that 
the  free  enterprise  ayrtem  remains  free 
and  competitive 

The  trend  toward  "consumerlsiB"  in 
recent  years  emphasizes  that  effective 
antitrust  legislation  is  as  Important  to- 
day as  it  ever  was,  and  while  the  laws  on 
the  books  have  served  us  well,  changing 
times  always  leave  room  for  imparove- 
noents  to  be  made.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  to  Improfve  the  prooednres  f  cnr 
enforcement  of  our  antitrust  laws  by 
providing  the  public  with  greater  infor- 
mation with  which  to  assess  antitrust 
effectiveness. 

For  example,  in  recent  years  we  have 
Ee«a  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number 
of  conglomerates  or  holding  companies — 
huge  corporations  that  have  interests  in 
a  wide  range  of  industries.  There  Is  noth- 
ing necessarily  wrong  with  size,  per  se, 
and  in  many  cases  the  industries  involved 
may  benefit.  Yet  unless  a  watchful  eye  is 
kept  on  such  developments  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  interests  of  the  public 
may  be  done  a  disservice.  Although  there 
is  no  inherent  danger  to  size,  the  very 
vastness  of  some  comijanies  presumably 
has  some  effect  on  the  Nation's  economy. 

Tlie  key  here  is  information,  informa- 
tion on  what  is  being  contemplated,  how 
it  came  to  pass,  what  the  public  Impact 
may  be.  and  how  Individuals  affected 
might  obtain  recourse  in  case  of  injury. 
With  present-day  business  dealing  more 
complex  than  ever,  the  public  has  a  need 
for  a  greater  amount  of  Information  than 
ever,  if  its  interests  are  best  to  be  served. 
And  that  is  exactiy  what  this  bill  pro- 
poses to  do — make  more  information 
available  to  all  nmcemed. 

Specifically,  this  bill  establishes  a  spe- 
cific but  reasonable  set  of  standards  and 
guidelines  to  govern  the  settlement  of 
antitrust  cases  and.  in  particular,  the 
procedures  by  which  consent  judgments 
are  entered  into.  This  bill  basically  ex- 
pands town  existing  law  and  does  not 
work  undue  hardship  upon  anyone.  In 
my  view,  its  passage  would  have  the  posi- 
tive effect  of  enhancing  public  confidence 
in  the  way  antitrust  cases  are  being 
handled. 

Basically,  the  bUl  can  be  divided  into 
three  sections.  Tiie  first  section  would 
require  that  any  consent  decree  proposed 
by  the  Justice  Department  must  be  filed 
with  the  com^  and  published  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  80  days  before  It  is  In- 
tended to  take  effect.  At  the  same  tlo^e 
the  Department  would  be  required  to  file 
a  "p«d>lic  impact"  statement  listing  in- 
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formation  on  the  case,  the  settlement 
proposed,  the  remedies  available  to  ps- 
tential  private  plaintiffs  damaged  by  the 
alleged  violation,  a  description  of  alter- 
natives to  the  settlement,  and  the  antici- 
pated effects  of  such  alteinatives. 

As  it  stands  now,  these  consent  decrees 
must  be  filed  with  the  court  30  days  in 
advance  and  similar  public  impact  state- 
ments are  ah-eady  required  in  other 
areas  by  the  National  Environmental 
Protection  Act.  The  extra  time  and  addi- 
tional information  that  tliis  bill  requires 
is  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and,  in 
some  cases,  soliciting  additional  informa- 
tion and  public  comment  that  will  help 
the  court  decide  if  the  consent  degree 
should  be  granted.  To  insure  that  public 
comment  receives  consideration,  a  fur- 
ther provision  requires  that  the  Justice 
Department  file  a  formal  response  to  it. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  consent  de- 
cree should  be  accepted  by  the  Court, 
tills  bill  requires  that  tlie  decree  be  ac- 
cepted only  after  tlie  Court  lias  deter- 
mined that  it  is  in  the  public  interest. 
Tliis  is  a  particularly  important  provision 
since,  after  entry  of  a  consent  decree,  it  is 
often  difficult  for  private  parties  to  re- 
cover damages  for  antitrust  injuries.  In 
some  cases,  the  Court  may  find  that  it  is 
more  in  the  public  interest,  for  this  rea- 
son and  others,  for  the  case  to  go  to  trial 
instead  of  being  settled  by  agreement. 

Because  the  consent  decree  is  an  im- 
portant and  useful  method  of  antitrust 
enforcement,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  tliis 
bill  to  imdo  its  effectiveness.  Instead,  the 
bill  provides  that  proceedings  before  the 
district  court  in  connection  either  with 
the  decree  itself  or  the  required  public 
impact  statement*!  are  not  admissible 
against  any  defendant  in  any  antitnist 
action  nor  ma;*  they  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
introduction  of  the  decree  itself  as  evi- 
dence. By  declining  to  give  it  prima  facie 
effect  as  a  matter  of  law.  the  consent  de- 
cree is  thereby  preserved  as  an  effective 
tool  of  law  enforcement. 

The  other  portions  of  the  bill  are  also 
very  important  and  valuable.  They  raise 
the  penalties  for  criminal  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws  and  improve  the  ap- 
peals procedures  in  antitrust  cases.  The 
present  maximum  fine  of  $50,000  is  an 
inadequate  deterrent  against  violations, 
and  providing  for  immediate  Supreme 
Court  review  of  those  cases  of  general 
public  imjKjrtance  can  only  benefit  every- 
one concerned. 

The  use  of  consent  decrees  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  highly  important 
to  the  effective  administration  of  our 
antitnist  laws.  A  great  number  of  judg- 
ments each  year  result  from  this  practice. 
During  the  years  1955  to  1967,  81  per- 
cent of  all  antitnist  judgments  were  rep- 
resented by  consent  decrees.  The  fol- 
lowing figures  show  the  percentage  of 
antitrust  judgments  represented  by  con- 
sent decrees  during  the  period  1955  to 
1972: 

Percent 

1955  -. 91 

1956  91 


1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 


88 
88 
82 

100 
70 

100 


Percent 

1963  82 

1964  88 

1965  75 

1966  80 

1967  5:3 

1963  66 

1969  57 

1970  84 

1971  93 

1972  76 

If  we  are  to  be  effective  in  our  efforts 
to  promote  free  enterprise  and  to  dis- 
courage monopohstic  business  activity, 
we  must  be  firm,  we  must  be  fair,  and  we 
must  insure  that  tlie  public  interest — the 
rights  of  indivduals  to  buy  and  .sell  goods 
at  tlie  marketplace  without  undue  inter- 
ference— shall  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible be  protected. 


By  Mr.  CHILES  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  J.ACKSON  • : 

S.  783.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Ever- 
glades-Big Cypre.ss  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  lor  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  in  1971. 
before  I  introduced  an  acquisition  bill 
last  year  along  with  Senator  Jackson. 
I  studied  various  alternatives  to  protect 
this  beautiful  and  ntal  area  of  Florida. 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  direct 
acquisition  of  this  area  was  the  most 
straightforward  and  fair  approach  and 
the  most  complete  way  of  protecting  a 
key  link  to  the  survival  of  Everglades 
National  Park. 

I  am  today  reintroducing  along  with 
Senator  Jackson  a  reacquisition  bill. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  President  and 
Secretary  Morton  have  come  out  in  full 
support  of  an  acquisition  approach  as  the 
best  way  to  protect  the  Big  Cypress 
watershed.  At  that  time  25  of  our  col- 
leagues had  cosponsored  one  or  another 
of  the  acquisition  approaches.  In  addi- 
tion, this  approach  has  received  another 
boost  by  the  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committtee,  Congressman  James 
Haley  of  Florida. 

Although  the  Big  Cypress  is  a  treasure 
worth  protecting  in  itself,  its  role  in 
supplying  over  one-half  of  the  flow  of 
ground  water  into  western  portions  of 
the  park  makes  the  Big  Cypress  an  ab- 
solute link  in  the  park's  future. 

It  seems  to  me  that  not  only  is  direct 
acquisition  the  best  way  but  that  it  is 
the  only  right  way  to  protect  the  rights 
of  owners  in  the  area.  This  bill  protects 
the  rights  of  sportsmen -hunters  and 
fishermen.  This  has  long  been  a  great 
area  for  hunters  and  fishermen  and  is 
an  area  that  should  be  protected  and 
utilized  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  people 
who  actually  live  in  the  proposed  acqui- 
sition area.  These  people,  many  of  whom 
have  sold  their  homes  in  the  city  and 
mo\'ed  into  a  permanent  residence  in  the 
Big  Cypress,  deserve  to  be  protected.  In 
addition,  there  may  be  a  small  handful 
of  commercial  establishments  in  the  area 
which  I  feel  should  also  retain  some 
rights  also  subject  to  proper  regulation 
by  the  Secretary.  Also,  there  are  a  few- 
sportsmen  who  have  longbtanding 
camps  who  could  be  included.  These 
sportsmen  agree  that  no  further  changes 


should  be  made  in  Big  Cypress  and  I 
want  to  see  the  area  remain  in  its  present 
state.  In  fact,  most  agree  the  existin.^ 
uses  of  thi.":  area  today  are  not  the  prob- 
lem. The  danger  lies  in  any  proposed  new- 
uses . 

There  is  language  in  the  bill  along 
the  lines  of  giving  a  term  in  years  or  a 
life  estate  in  these  holdings  for  the 
owner,  his  w  ife.  or  children  ns  lonp  n  ■; 
the  pro])erty  is  being  utilized  in  a  con- 
sLstent  way  according  to  the  Secretary"; 
rules  and  the  fair  market  value  lor  hi; 
holdings  less  the  rights  he  retains.  It 
goes  without  .saying  that  the  owner  o*' 
property  has  a  right  to  just  compen.-a- 
lion  for  his  property  and  if  he  canno» 
agree  on  this  compen.sation.  lie  would 
be  entitled  to  a  .lury  trial  in  a  Federal 
district  court. 

The  State  of  Florida  wants  to  make  ito 
contribution  to  the  protection  of  the 
area  through  possible  future  manage- 
ment of  the  acquired  lands  and  pos.=ibly 
sharing  a  part  of  the  acquisition  costs. 

The  Big  Cypress  watershed  can  re- 
main a  viable  natural  resource  or  it 
can  be  caielcs.sly  exploited  for  the  im- 
mediate gain  of  a  few— and  which  will 
result  in  an  enduring  disaster  to  many. 

M.iintained  as  a  protected  ecosystem. 
Big  Cypress  will  provide  major  benefits 
which  can  be  grouped  in  several  broad 
areas. 

As  an  entity  in  itself,  considered  apart 
from  its  surroundings.  Big  Cypre.ss 
watershed  is  a  distinctive  community  of 
higlily  diver.se  plant  and  animal  life,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  endangered  species 
.sucli  as  the  Florida  panther,  the  Ever- 
glades mink,  southern  bald  eagle,  and 
roseate  spoonbill.  It  serves  as  a  habitat 
for  the  continuing  evolution  of  r«iant  and 
animal  species  wiiose  potential  in  an 
evolving  world  is  as  yet  unexplored,  and 
furnishes  opportunities  for  hunting, 
fishing,  airboating.  and  other  kinds  of 
recreation  in  a  natural  setting  for  a  con- 
tact with  nature  of  a  kind  that  is  in- 
creasingly scarce  and  hard  to  find. 

As  a  .source  of  fresh  water  and  es- 
sential nutrient  supply  to  the  estuaries 
of  Everglades  National  Park  and  the  Ten 
Thousand  Islands.  Big  Cypress  Water- 
shed is  the  key  to  survival  of  the  far- 
reaching  recreational  and  commercial 
shrimping  and  fishing  enterprises  that 
depend  upon  those  estuaries. 

The  entire  food-chain  relation.'^hip 
that  supports  a  major  segment  of  Ever- 
glades National  Park's  plant  and  animal 
communities  depends  on  maintaininc 
the  continuin.a  flow  of  Big  Cyi^ress  water. 
The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  water 
and  the  timing  of  its  delivery  into  the 
park  must  remain  much  the  same  as  it 
is  at  present  if  the  Everglades  eco.'-ys- 
tcm  and  its  wildlife  are  to  survive. 

The  Big  Cypress  watershed  serves  as 
a  natural  water  conservation  area,  re- 
charging the  aquifer  from  w  hich  rapidly 
^'.rowing  neighboring  communities  viil 
draw  much  of  their  fresh  water.  De- 
prived of  this  lecharae.  the  aquifer  v.ould 
be  vulnerable  to  damaging  salt-water 
intrusion. 

The  natural  cycles  of  Big  C.vpress' 
waierflow  and  the  life  cycles  of  the  liv- 
ing things  dependent  on  that  flow  art? 
iiitcgral  and  vital  parts  of  the  li\es  of 
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tie: 


!  Miccosukee  and  Seminole  Indians  re- 

_  on  and  near  the  watershed. 
The  Big  Cypress  is  threatened  today. 
A  Iready  the  water  in  the  canals  east  of 
Tuples  contains  iron,  lead,  and  aluml- 
at  levels  greater  tlian  are  found  in 
nktural  waters  from  undrained  areas 
nparby.  Given  sufficiently  increased  con- 
itrations,  these  contaminants  can 
detrimentally  affect  the  quality  of  the 
w^ter  supplies  in  the  aquifer.  Further 
itamination  by  nutrients  and  orga- 
nisms that  affect  public  health  can  be 
pected  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  septic 
tanks  in  the  area  and  in  the  event  of 
farther  agricultural  development  in  the 
Cypress.  At  the  same  time,  irriga- 
i  needs  will  mount,  putting  additional 
demands    on    the    waters    of    the    Big 
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The  report.  "Environmental  Problems 

South  Florida,"  made  by  the  National 

of  Sciences  and  National  Acad- 

of   Engineers    in   March   of    1970, 
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la   clear   th«t   preservation   of   the  Big 
-p  as  a  natural  water-conserratlon  area 
wt^uld  be  moBt  desirable  relative  to  the  Ever- 
National   Paik,   and.   as  indicated   in 
section  on  water  management,  probably 
"*.  desirable  to  orderly  development  ol  the 
Florida  region  as  a  whole. 
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feel  that  if  the  Big  Cypress  is  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  its  state  as  a  natural 
it  can  remain  the  key  to  effec- 
water  preservation  in  neighboring 
throughout  southwest  Florida, 
rhe  Big  Cypress  is  jeopardized  by  the 
for  progress  based  on  .sometimes 
intended,  but  too  often  ill-plaxmed. 
Inevitably  the  destiny  of 
Big  Cypress   is   closely   interwoven 
the  enormous  and  widespread  array 
living  and  inanimate  things.  Within 
boundaries,  its  natural  assets  can  pro- 
an  unending  procession  of  reward- 
hmnan  experiences  and  great  scien- 
benefit.  The  Big  Cypress  is  a  mosaic 
marsh  and  lov^land  forest — a  wilder- 
of  sloughs,  tree  islands  of  hammocks 
bay  and  cypress  heads.  Cypress  dom- 

and  gives  the  area  its  name. 
.  President,  the  fate  of  the  broad, 
very   gently   sloping  watershed  in 
Florida  hangs  in  precarious 
In   the  unusual  diversity  and 
w^th  of  its  natural  resoxirces.  in  the 
far}-reaching  effects  of  the  uses  to  which 
put  by  man,  and  in  its  profound 
vul|ierability   to   unwise   u.ses.    the   Big 
has  the  potential  for  becoming 
textbook  or  classic  example  of  ecologi- 
ruin. 

cannot  allow  this  area  to  become 

ecological  ruin  and  this  legislation 

again  put  this  Congress  on  record 

dedicated  to  protection  of  our  en- 
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Ttlme  and  time  again  we  must  echo 
dedication  by  action  in  the  positive — 
the  purchase  of  this  natural  wilder- 
before  man  has  inflicted  permanent 
age,  will  be  the  mark  of  a  Congress 

dedicated, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 

tills  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 


Record. 
Tiere 


being    no    objection,    the    bill 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
1  oUows : 


S.  783 
Be  in  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica m  Ccngress  oisembled,  Tnat  in  order  to 
protect  lor  the  benefit,  education,  and  recre- 
ational use  of  present  and  future  generations 
the  unique  euvironment  found  in  the  Big  Cy- 
press Swamp  area  of  southwestern  Florida,  In 
order  to  preserve  Everglades  National   Park, 
which  is  dependent  for  more  than  half  its 
surface  water  supply  on  water  flowing  from 
the  Big  Cypress  Swamp.  In  order  to  preserve 
the    fresh    water   supply   and    estuarine   de- 
pendent  fisheries   of   south   Florida,   and    In 
order  to  a,vnire  the  economic  well-being  and 
cultural    integrity  of  the   Miccosukee  Tribe 
of  Indiana   of   Florida   and   Seminole   Tribe 
of  Florida,   there   is   hereby   established   the 
Everglades-Big  Cypress  Nati<«al  Recreation 
Area  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'recrea- 
tion area").  The   boundaries  of  the  recrea- 
tion  area  shall  be  as  generalv  depicted  on 
the    map    entitled    "Evergiades-Big    Cvpress 
National  Recreation  Area."  numbered  NRA- 
BC-91.000.    and    dated    March    1971,    which 
shall    be    on    file    and    available    for    public 
mspection  in  the  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Service,    Department    of    the    Interior.    The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (heremafter  referred 
to    as    the    "Secretary")     may    make    minor 
adjustments  m  the  boundarv  from  time  to 
time  by  publication  of  a  revis^  map  or  other 
description  in  the  Federal  Register,  but  the 
total  area  wittoln  the  recreation   area  shall 
not  exceed  585.000  acres. 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area  the  Secretary  is  authorised 
to  acquire  lands,  waters,  and  interests  therein 
by  donation,  ptrrchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  exchange,  or  trnnsfer  from  any 
other  Federal  agency,  escept  that  property 
owned  by  the  State  of  Florida  or  aiiv  political 
subdivision  thereof  niav  be  acquired  only 
with  the  con.sent  of  the  owner  Federal  prop- 
erty within  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation 
area  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  head 
of  the  agency  h.aving  Jtirlsdlctlon  thereof,  be 
transferred  without  reimbursement  to  the 
administrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

lb)  With  respect  to  any  propertv  acquired 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  which  In  the 
Secret.'urys  judgment  is  not  essential  for  the 
protection,  or  administration  of  the  recrea- 
tion area  in  accordance  with  the  piupoecs  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  mav  Uke  appropriate 
action  to  revest  title  to  such  property  In  the 
former  owner. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  owner  of  Improved  property 
on  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by  the  Secre- 
tary may.  as  a  condition  of  such  acquisition, 
retain  for  himself  and  his  heirs  and  assigns 
a  rigiit  of  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Improved 
property  for  a  defiuite  term  of  not  more  than 
for*y   years  or.   In   lieu   thereof,   for  a   term 
ending  at  the  death  of  the  owner,  his  spouse, 
or    any    of    his    de«TL-nn*ed    heirs    in    being' 
whichever  is  later.  The  owner  shall  elect  the 
term  to  be  reserved:  except  that  the  right  of 
use    and    occupancy    of    corpor.itely    owned 
property  shaU  terminate  at  the  end  of  forty 
years.  Unless  this  property  is  who'ly  or  par- 
tially donated  to  the  United  Slates,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  pay  the  owner  tlie  fair  market 
value  of  the  property  on  the  dato  of  acquisi- 
tion less  the  fair  market  value  on  that  date 
of  the  right  retained  by  the  owner.  A  right 
retained   pursuant   to  this  section   shall    be 
subject  to  termination  by  the  Secretary  upon 
his  determination  that  it  is  being  exercised 
in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  and  ii  shall  terminate  by  opera- 
tion  of  law   upon   the   Secretary's   notifying 
the  holder  of  the  right  of  .such  determination 
and  tendering  to  him  an  amount  equal  to  the 
fair  market  value  of  that  portion  of  the  right 
which  remains  unexpired. 

(b)(li  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term  "im- 
proved property  '  means  a  non-com merctal 
residential  detached  one-famllv  dwelling, 
construction    of    which    was    beVur.    before' 


January  1.  1973.  a  non-com  mere  ial  residen- 
tial campsite  upon  which  improvements  were 
undertaken  before  January  1.  1973.  or  a 
structure  used  for  commercial  purpose's,  con- 
struction of  which  was  begun  before  January 
1,  I»73,  and  any  such  contiguous  land  which 
is  in  the  same  ownership  as  the  dwelling, 
campsite,  or  commercial  structure,  togetoer 
with  any  structures  accessory  to  the  dwell- 
ing, campsite,  or  commercial  structure,  which 
are  situated  on  such  laud. 

(2)  A  structure  used  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, construction  of  which  was  begun  be- 
fore  January  1,  1973,  and  any  further  im- 
provement or  activities  on  "improved  prop- 
erty" as  defined  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  shall  be  In  compliance  with  regu- 
latior.a  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

Ssc.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  may  acquire,  by 
any  of  the  methods  set  forth  In  section  2(a) 
of  this  Act.  lands,  waters,  and  interests 
therein  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  recre- 
ation area  but  within  the  State  of  Florida 
and  exchange  such  property  for  property  of 
approximately  equal  value  within  the  bound- 
aries. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  SecreUry  shall  administer 
the  recreation  area  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535:  16  U.S.C.  1,  2-4),  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  and  in  accordance  with 
such  other  statutory  auUiorlties  avaiiable 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  conservation  and 
management  of  natural  resources  to  the 
extent  that  he  finds  such  authorities  will 
further  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  In  ad- 
ministering the  recreation  area  the  Secre- 
tary Shan  make  appropriate  use  of  the  au- 
thority in  section  5(a)  of  the  Act  of  July 
15,  1968  (82  Stat.  354,  366),  to  convey  prop- 
erty acquired  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
to  f coiner  orwners  thereof. 

(b)  No  addltiosMkl  access  roads  or  canals 
shall  be  constructed  within  or  leading  to  the 
recreation  area,  and  no  facilities  for  the  care 
and  accommodation  of  visitors  shall  be  con- 
structed or  permitted  other  than  on  lands 
which,  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  have 
been  filled,  dredged.  buUt  up,  or  otherwise 
permanently  altered  for  construction  pur- 
poses. It  being  the  intention  of  this  »uh- 
section  that  establishment  of  the  recreation 
area  shall  in  no  way  further  adversely  alter 
the  natural  ecology  of  the  area. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  on  lands  and  waters 
under  his  jurisdiction  within  the  recreation 
are*  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws  of 
the  State  of  Florida  and  of  the  United  States, 
except  that  he  may  «lesignate  zones  where 
and  establish  periods  when  no  hunting,  fish- 
ing, or  trapping  may  be  permitted  for  reasons 
of  public  safety,  adnUnlstration.  fish  or  wild- 
life management,  or  public  use  and  enjoy- 
ment. Except  in  emergencies,  any  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  to  carrr  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  shaU  be  issued  onlv 
after  consultation  with  the  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  Notwithstanding 
this  section  or  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  members  of  the  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  In- 
dians of  Florida  and  members  of  Uie  Semi- 
nole Trttie  of  Florida  may  continue  their 
usual  and  customary  use  and  occtipancv  of 
lands  and  waters  within  the  recreation  area, 
including  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  on 
a  subsistence  basis  and  traditional  tribal 
ceremonials. 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  anv  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary  may' enter  into  co- 
operative agreements  with  the  recognized 
tribal  governing  bodies  of  the  Miccosukee 
Tribe  ot  Indians  of  Florida  and  the  Seminole 
Tribe  of  Florida,  for  the  construction  and 
operation  by  such  recognized  Indian  tribes, 
or  tl-.eir  a.csigns,  of  revenue-producing  facili- 
ties and  services  for  visitors  to  the  recrea- 
tion area;  except  that  the  carrying  out  of 
such  construction,  operation  or  services  shall 
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be  subject  to  such  standards,  terms,  and  con- 
ditions as  th©  Secretary  may  establish,  and 
may  be  conducted  cmly  at  locations  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary.  Such  agreements 
may  provide  that  all  or  an  i^sproprlatc  por- 
tion of  the  net  receipts  may  be  retained  by 
such  Indian  tribes  or  their  assigns.  Before 
entering  into  any  other  contract  for  the  pro- 
vision of  revenue-producing  visitor  services 
of  facilities  for  the  recreation  area,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  the  governing  bodies  of  such 
Indian  tribes  recognized  by  the  United  States 
ninety  days  in  which  to  enter  into  a  coopera- 
tive agreecoent  pursuant  to  this  seetioQ  for 
the  provision  of  such  visitor  services  or  fa- 
cilities. 

Sec.  8.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  not 
to  exceed,  however,  $  (February  1973 

prices)  for  develepment  of  the  recreation 
area,  pltts  or  minus  soch  amounts.  If  any,  as 
may  be  justified  by  reason  of  ordinary  fluc- 
tuatlfMia  In  coustructlon  costs  as  Indicated 
by  engineering  cost  Indices  applicable  to  the 
types  of  coi^truction  Involved  herein. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 

S.  784.  A  bill  to  apply  certain  provisions 
of  the  Fisher  mien's  Protective  Act  of  1967 
to  situations  in  which  vessels  of  the 
United  States  or  their  gear  are  damaged 
by  actions  of  foreign  countries ;  and 

S.  785.  A  bill  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  insurance  and  reim- 
bursement with  respect  to  looses  sus- 
tained by  the  fisheries  trades  as  a  result 
of  environmental  and  natural  disasters. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

S.  786.  A  bill  to  provide  Small  Business 
Administration  disaster  assistance  for 
individuals  who  are  self-employed  in  the 
fishing  industry.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  UrUm 
Affairs. 

S.  787.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  essen- 
tial assistance  to  the  U.S.  fishing  indus- 
try; 

S.  788.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
law  establishing  a  fund  to  promote  the 
free  flow  of  domestically  produced  fish- 
ing products  in  order  to  increase  the 
amounts  in  such  fund;  and 

S.  789.  A  l»ll  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  increase  the  availability 
of  insurance  coverage  for  U.S.  fishing 
vessels,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
BEvrrAr.izATroi»  of  thi:  new  ErretAND  fishing 

DTDtrSTUT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Introducing  today  six  bills  and  one  reso- 
lution aimed  at  the  revitalization  of  the 
New  England  fisliing  industry.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  full  text  of  the 
bills  and  resoluticm  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  2  weeks 
ago.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  with 
fishermen  from  New  Bedford,  Gloucester, 
and  Boston  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
the  Massachusetts  fishing  industry. 
Without  exception,  the  message  was  the 
same  from  fishermen  from  all  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth — the  New  England 
fishing  industry  is  in  peril  and  if  action 
is  not  taken  immediately  by  the  Federal 
Go\'emment  to  assist  them,  it  will  be  too 
late. 

The  fishermen  of  Massachusetts  have 
been  bringing  this  message  to  Washing- 
ton for  years,  but  the  Congress  has  not 
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responded  with  comprehensive  legislation 
directed  at  solving  the  enormous  prob- 
lems facing  the  industry.  Time  is  run- 
ning out  for  the  fishermen  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  up  to  this  Congress  to 
enact  a  meaningful,  effective,  compre- 
hensive program  to  assist  and  support 
the  fishing  industry. 

The  legislaticm  which  I  introduce  to- 
day includes  the  suggestions  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Massachusetts  fi^ermen  to 
support  their  own  revitalization  pro- 
gram, a  program  I  am  hopeful  this  Con- 
gress will  debate  and  discuss  and  per- 
fect for  the  protection  of  this  vital  in- 
dustry. 

Massachusetts  fishermen  will  have  the 
opportimity  to  personally  present  their 
views  to  Members  of  the  Senate  during 
hearings  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee which  has  over  the  years  shown 
commitment  and  concern  under  the  dis- 
tinguished leadership  of  Senator  Machu- 
soN  for  the  interests  of  fishermen  from 
aD  coastal  areas  of  the  United  States. 
The  program  which  I  am  introducing 
today  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  New  England  fishing  industry 
problems  and  working  together  we  can 
begin  now  the  long  and  difBcult  task  of 
returning  this  important  industry  to  a 
vigorous  and  healthy  state  in  the  eco- 
nomy of  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  outline 
for  the  Members  of  the  Senate  some  of 
the  problems  this  industry  faces,  some 
of  the  steips  that  have  been  taken  to 
assist  the  industry,  and  discuss  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today. 

The  New  England  fishing  industiy 
faces  devastating  problems  from  limited 
fish  resources,  from  foreign  competiticai. 
and  from  financing  the  revitalization  of 
their  own  industry.  The  dismal  statistics 
suggest  the  decline  of  this  industry  dur- 
ing the  last  decade.  Fisli  stocks  have  been 
grossly  reduced  by  the  overfishing  prac- 
tices of  14  nations  in  the  Georges  Bank 
area.  Our  haddock  resources  have  de- 
clined 86  percent  in  5  years,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  the  New  yjig^^"^  fisheries 
council.  And  70  percent  of  the  fish  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States  is  now  im- 
ported. In  1960  American  fishermen 
caught  93  percent  of  the  fish  off  the  New 
England  coast;  today  that  catch  is  down 
to  about  30  percent.  Fish  landings  at  the 
Boston  fish  pier  in  1961  were  115  million 
pounds;  in  1972  landings  were  less  than 
22  million  pounds. 

Tlie  fishing  industiT  has  attempted  to 
revitalize  itself  by  developing  reseaixh 
and  technologj'  for  the  restoration  of 
depleted  resources  and  developing  mar- 
ket research  for  nutritious  underutilized 
species. 

We  made  some  small  progress  in  tlie 
last  Congress  to  assist  the  fishing  indus- 
try. On  May  25,  my  amendment  to  help 
those  fishermen  who  have  suffered  dam- 
age at  the  hands  of  foreign  fishing  fleets 
passed  the  Senate.  That  amendment 
failed  in  conference  with  the  House,  but 
we  did  gain  a  commitment  to  hold  hear- 
ings in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  tliis  Congress  on  the  protection 
of  our  fishing  fleet. 

I  cosponsored  legislation  to  make  funds 
available  retroactively  to  all  those  fisher- 


men wlw  have  suffered  damage  to  vessels 
or  gear  smce  1971  and  who  continue  to 
.«at  and  wait  for  reimbursement  while  the 
Govenmient  negotiates  with  the  foreipn 
governments  whose  vesseLs  and  fleets  are 
respoi^ble. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  aiid 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  a.ssist  our 
fi.shine  industry  b>-  gathering  and  dis- 
.■^emhiating  marketing  information  from 
Europe  so  that  our  fishermen  can  com- 
pete in  foreign  markets  as  the  foreign 
countries  are  competing  in  ours.  The  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Agriculture 
agreed  and  the  marketing  mformaticn  is 
now  available  and  tiie  New  England 
Fisheries  Association  presented  Ameri- 
can products  in  Milan.  Italy,  this  month. 

The  "red  tide"  hit  the  coast  of  Mas- 
sachusetts in  September  and  the  flshing 
industry  is  .'^till  reeling  despite  the  as.sist- 
ance  from  the  Small  Business  Admuiis- 
tiation.  In  addition  to  asking  for  thi.'s 
emergency  aid.  I  have  asked  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  for  long-range 
assistance  in  research  on  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  red  tide  organisms. 

I  have  asked  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  to  coordinate  a  pro- 
gram to  Eissist  the  swordfishemien  of 
Massachusetts  as  they  deal  with  the 
health  hazard  pronouncements  affecting 
their  industry  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlaase  letters  be  placed  in  the 
Recorb  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  ob.icction.  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

vs.  Senatx. 
Washinstom.  DC,  January  24,  J973. 
Mr.  CHAai.Es  C.  Eowabss, 

Covin! ^sioncr.   Food  and  Drug  Adnuniitrt- 
tion   Rockiillc,  Md. 

Dear  Mr.  EcwAaus:  I  am  writing  in  regard 
to  the  serious  situation  in  the  Massachut*lt3 
svrordfish  Industry  because  of  the  continuing 
concern  over  the  mercrrrr  content  In  the  fl?*!. 

Massachusetts  swrrdflshermen  have  made 
several  suggestions  which  they  feel  would 
serve  both  Uie  Interesta  of  consumers  and  the 
Interests  of  the  fishing  industry: 

( 1 1  tliat  pxlcr  to  any  announcement  of 
health  hazards,  the  industry  be  consulted 
and  ad\ised  of  the  findings 

(2  I  that  a  committee  within  the  Kational 
Marine  Frsherit^  Service  wr.rk  torether  wUh 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  in  deter- 
mining how  the  fishing  industry  can  be  as- 
sisted during  the  critical  period 

(3)  that  a  method  of  effective  and  con- 
tinuiiig  inspection  of  imported  &sh  products 
be  established 

(4)  that  periodic  reevaltiation  of  mercury 
cnnt«it  standards  be  Implemented. 

We  all  share  the  concern  that  con«nmer^  of 
fish  produ't.s  be  protected  atamft  health 
liazards  and  at  the  same  time  that  coi.fidence 
in  thote  prcducts  which  are  s;:Ie  be  restored. 
I  wcvUd  appreciate  your  couimeats  on  these 
supg:st.iou3  and  any  current  data  on  ILe 
mercury  content  of  New  Englaiid  swordtsii 
as  compared  with  imported  products  or  other 
fish  products  from  other  parts  of  the  nation. 

I  appppriate  your  personal  attention  to 
this,  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
soon. 

Si  net rely. 

Edwabo  M.  Kennedy. 


trjS.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC.  January  24, 1973. 
Mr.  PmLrp  M  Roedix. 

Direr  Tor.  Untwnal  Marini'  Fitherit-^  Serried. 
Denart merit  of  Commtrce.  VT aahin^ton, 
B.C. 
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Dear  Mr.  Roedel:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
letter  which  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Charles 
Edwards,  Commissioner  of  the  Food  and 
lag  Administration. 

:   know  that   you   are   very  familiar  with 

problems  of  the  swordfishermen  of  Mas- 

Bafchusetts   and    that    your   office   has   given 

eireat   deal   of   personal    attention   to   the 

iitlon  of  those  problems.  One  of  the  sug- 

itions  the  fishermen  have  made  Is  that  a 

)>rdinatlon  between  National  Marine  Fish- 

3  and  the  Food  and  E'rug  Administration 

health  hazard  announcements  might  pre- 

the  kind  of  misinformation  which  cir- 

among  fish  consumers  in   the  wake 

any  kind  of  health   hazard  notification. 

example,  our  fishermen  feel  that  manv 

co|is\imers  stopped  buying  any  kind  of  fish 

ucts     when     the     information     became 

liable  that  mercury  was  found  In  some 

wprdfish. 

would  be  Interested   In  your  comments 

suggestions  on  how  we  might  deal  with 

kind   of   situation    in    the    future   and 

kinds  of  relief  In  terms  of  better  public 

relbtlons  for  the  fishing  industry  might  assist 

thi»se  already  severely  affected. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  personal 
ati  ention  to  this,  and  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
Ina  from  you. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Kennedy. 

ilr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
ha  f  of  Massachusetts  fishermen,  I  asked 
rej^iesentatives   of   the   Department   of 
to  discuss  the  U.S.  position  for 
upcoming  ICNAF  meeting  in  Rome 
irge  an  increase  in  the  U.S.  proportion 
Rsh  quotas  off  the  coast  of  New  Eng- 
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their  elected  officials.  Tliey  search  for 
ways  to  finance  their  own  moderniza- 
tion, and  they  receive  answers  from  the 
Department  of  State  that  agreements  are 
being  worked  out;  that  reimbursement 
for  damage  is  being  negotiated:  that 
relationships  with  foreign  countries  de- 
mand patience.  And  in  the  budget  an- 
nouncement this  week,  we  saw  over  $4 
million  dollars  cut  from  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  budget  and  over 
S3  million  impounded  in  that  budget ; 

Funds  cut  or  impounded 
Funds  cut : 

Fisheries  Advisory   Board    $100,000 

MARMAP-resource  and  man- 
agement study  operation 838,000 

State-Federal     fisheries     man- 
agement,    research 1.900,000 

Fish  protein   concentrate   pro- 
gram       i_  300  ,000 


all  of  these  efforts  will  not  save 
New  England  fishing  industry.  For- 
fleets  continue  to  deplete  the  re- 
off  our  coasts.  And  every  May  and 
November,  we  can  be  virtually  as- 
that  Russian  or  East  German  fish- 
fleets  will  ram  an  American  fishing 
or  ruin  lobster  gear  off  the  cape, 
every  year  we  will  continue  to  pro- 
the  action  to  the  State  Department 
the  Coast  Guard.  And  next  year  the 
type  of  incidents  will  occur  and  the 
kind  of  protests  will  be  heard  and 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  Govern- 
mept  to  see  that  it  never  happens  again, 
takes  a  great  deal  of  courage  to  be 
a  rfew  England  fisherman  today. 

*:  liey  have  to  face  a  fish  stock  that  is 
rap  idly  declining  and  in  some  cases  such 
]  laddock  nearly  depleted  and  they  may 
be  able  to  make  a  decent  living  for 
their  families. 

'  have  to  face  the  possibility  of 
lostig  vessels  and  gear  as  a  result  of 
rarpming  and  harassing  by  foreign  fish- 
fleets.  And  they  face  danger  to  their 
and  crews. 

face  a  fleet  of  foreign  vessels  al- 

mo|t  as  big  as  aircraft  carriers  who  over- 

the  resources,  pack,  and  freeze  the 

cat^h  and  sell  it  back  to  us  at  twice  the 


«s ; 


They 


They 


^nd 


face  the  "red  tide"  or  mercury 
;he  next  natural  disaster  and  then 
sitting  and  waiting  for  Government 
stance. 

the  saddest  part  of  all  of  this  is 

they  face  it  alone — without  Gov- 

erntnent  help.  New  England  fishermen 

zealous  in  their  efforts  to  revitalize 

fishing  Industry.  They  have  taken 

initiative  to  develop  markets  in  other 

couhtries.  They  carry  their  message  to 


4,  038.  000 


and 


Funds  impounded: 

Fishery     ship     operation 

maintenance   1.600.000 

MARMAP    1,300,000 

State-Federal     fisheries     man- 
agement. State  grants 540,000 

Aquaculture  research  and  tech- 
nology            250.000 


3,  690,  000 


I  am  introducing  a  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  and  six  bills  which  provide  a 
comprehensive  framework  for  solving  the 
problems  of  the  fishing  industry : 

Senate  concurrent  resolution,  to  ex- 
press a  national  policy  of  support  for  the 
New  England  fishing  industry-  and  the 
fishing  industry  in  other  parts  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  to  urge  immediate  study  on  the 
implementation  of  coastal  zone  prefer- 
ence. 

First.  Amendment  to  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act — To  reimburse  American 
fishermen  for  damages  caused  by  foreign 
fl.shing  vessels. 

Second.  Federal  Fisheries  Environ- 
mental and  National  Disaster  Assistance 
Act — To  provide  insurance  against  nat- 
ural disasters  which  reduce  or  impair 
fish  resources. 

Third.  Amendment  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act — To  provide  disaster  a.ssistance 
to  the  unemployed  fishermen  who  suffer 
loss  of  income  due  to  the  "Red  Tide." 

Fourth.  Fisheries  Development  Act  of 
1973 — To  authorize  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  funds,  technical  assistance,  and 
marketing  information. 

Fifth.  Amendment  to  the  Saltonstall- 
Kennedy  Act  of  1954  to  provide  that  100 
percent,  rather  than  30  percent  of  duties 
on  fish  imports  be  returned  to  the  fishing 
industry. 

Sixth.  Fishing  Vessel  Insurance  and 
Safety  Act — To  provide  the  promulga- 
tion of  safety  standards,  loan  guarantees 
to  meet  these  standards,  loans  guarantees 
to  fishermen's  marine  insurance  associa- 
tions. 

NATIONAL    POIICY 

The  concurrent  resolution  expresses 
a  national  policy  of  support  for  the  New 
England  fishing  industry  and  the  fishing 
industry  across  the  Nation.  I  joined  with 
Senator  James  E.^stland  in  a  resolution  of 
support  for  the  fishing  industry  from  all 
coastal  areas,  and  I  know  that  the  fLsher- 
men  of  New  England  stand  ready  to  join 


with  the  fishermen  of  the  west  coast  and 
gulf  coast  and  Alaska  to  support  those 
programs  which  will  best  serve  all  our 
fishermen.  The  resolution  expresses  the 
critical  need  for  assistance  to  the  New 
England  fishing  industrj-,  in  particular 
and  the  national  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

This  resolution  endorses  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
that  the  coastal  State  has  the  right  to 
regulate  the  fish  stocks  inhabiting  the 
coastal  watei-s  off  its  shores,  but  goes  fur- 
ther and  requires  that  the  United  States 
begin  to  study  now  the  implementation 
of  this  policy  prior  to  international 
agi-eements  which  may  be  years  away. 
The  New  England  fishing  industry  re- 
minds us  that  they  do  not  have  years  to 
survive  as  an  industrj-  unless  some  ac- 
tion is  taken  now  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  give  the  coastal  States  preference 
in  fishing  off  our  coastal  waters. 

The  fishermen  of  Massachusetts  favor 
a  200 -mile  extension  of  the  fishing  limit 
and  I  support  their  position.  But  while 
the  years  go  by  and  a  200-mile  fisherv 
extension  is  not  implemented  through 
international  negotiations,  the  fishermen 
off  the  New  England  coast  continue  to 
suffer  the  harassment  and  damage  by 
foreign  fleets  which  by  most  estimates 
have  increased  their  presence  over  30 
percent  in  the  last  year.  Action  must  be 
taken  now  to  protect  our  fishermen  and 
promote  good  will  among  fishermen  of 
all  nations.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the 
current  situation  with  foreign  trawlers 
tearing  through  lobster  gear  off  the  New 
England  coast  and  Massachusetts  fishing 
boats  rammed  and  simk  by  foreign  ships 
provides  a  setting  for  fostering  inter- 
national good  will,  and  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  fishermen  from  every  coun- 
try that  clear,  safe  and  equitable  fishing 
policies  be  implemented. 

The  fishermen  of  New  England  under- 
stand the  unique  problems  of  gulf 
shrimpei-s  and  west  coast  tima  fishermen 
and  they  have  shown  a  willingness  to 
support  a  policy  which  will  be  in  the 
interest  of  all  American  fishermen. 

VESSEL    DAMAGE 

I  am  reintroducing  my  legislation 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  May  25, 
1972,  to  protect  fishermen  whose  vessels 
are  damaged  by  the  ships  of  foreign  na- 
tions. It  authorizes  reimbursement  for 
damage  to  vessels  or  gear,  the  market 
value  of  the  fish  caught  before  damages, 
and  reimbursement  for  loss  of  income 
during  the  period  of  repair.  I  expect  that 
hearings  on  this  legislation  will  provide 
the  Congress  with  the  grim  information 
on  the  extent  of  foreign  fleet  damage 
to  American  fishing  vessels  and  point  out 
the  criterial  need  to  enact  tliis  legis- 
lation. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    DISASTERS 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  progran  of  insurance 
against  losses  due  to  environmental  dis- 
asters, such  as  storms,  red  tide  orga- 
nisms, mercury  content.  In  the  last  Con- 
gress legislation  was  introduced  to  assist 
the  fishing  industry  during  periods  of 
loss  of  income  due  to  health  pronounce- 
ments which  limit  the  sale  of  fish  prod- 
ucts due  to  diseased  conditions  produced 
by    natural    disasters.    The    legislation 
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which  I  am  introducing  goes  beyond 
tboae  tiruvl^om  to  pxoTlde  reimlnirse- 
ment  for  loss  of  income  due  to  rtiMW  or 
ottitT  JMtural  disasters  whlth  mlutc  flsh 
supply. 

The  bill  sets  up  the  Federal  fUhpriyg 
envtroconental  aond  natural  disaster  id- 
snrance  corporation  with  a  caiiitcd  stock 
of  $25  million  to  provide  insurance  to 
fishing  vessel  crwneis  as  vitSl  as  donestic 
fish  dealers  aeaiost  natural  disasters 
which  prevent  the  harrestine  or  market- 
ing at  fish  or  idwUfBh.  Garants  totahoe  $S 
miUJai  wodd  be  available  for  uwneaa. 
processors,  and  dealers  for  recorery  dur- 
ing a  period  d  eeonoKiic  kiss  doe  to 
health  restrletioiis. 

This  legislation  and  the  amendment  to 
the  SmaH  Basiness  Act  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing are  particularly  important  to  the 
diggers  ct  soft  shtil  clams  and  mussels  in 
Massachusetts  who  were  recently  hit  by 
the  **red  tide^  disaster.  The  amendment 
proTides  that  even  those  setl-erapio^eA 
fishermen  who  have  no  invwitcry  and 
cannot  demwistrate  a  loss  in  eqnijHnent 
or  facilities  loss — precisely  because  chum 
digging  is  usually  carried  oat  by  individ- 
nal  diggers  who  do  not  carry  oi  a  busi- 
ness (^Teration — may  qualil^  for  loans 
imder  the  emergency  loan  provisi<ms  of 
the  Small  Business  Act. 

TKrHWlCAL    AlfD    SHANT   ASSISTAWCK 

I  am  introducing  the  Fisheries  De- 
velopment Act  of  1973  similar  to  legisla- 
tion I  introduced  in  the  last  congress  to 
authorize  a  comprehencive  program  to 
revitalize  the  New  England  fishing  indus- 
try. It  provides: 

First.  Funding  of  the  Fisheries  Exten- 
sion Service  to  centralize,  now  fragment- 
ed rnfonnation  and  assistance  pro- 
grams— $45  million  program  over  the 
next  3  fiscal  years. 

Second.  A  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance grants  to  enable  fishermen  to  take 
advantage  trf  modem  methods,  gear,  and 
equipment  to  increase  their  produc- 
tivity— $22 '/2  miBion  over  the  next  3 
fiscal  years. 

Third.  Expansion  into  new  and  under- 
exploited  species — $15  million  over  the 
next  3  fiscal  years. 

Fourth.  A  thorough  and  continuing 
review  of  the  flsh  import  situation  with 
an  important  provision  that  imported 
fish  product  Infonuatiou  must  be  kept 
separately  for  fresh  and  frozen  products. 

Fifth.  A  comprehensive  study  oi  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  regulations  on  the 
fishing  Iridostry  and  the  development  of 
model  codes  for  coastal  States  to  har- 
monize the  conflicting  interests  of  com- 
mercial flshing  and  the  protection  of 
dwindling  fish  resources — $1  million. 

Sixth.  Funding  of  the  fish  protein  con- 
centrate program  at  the  rate  of  $1  Vz  mil- 
lion each  fiscal  year. 

Seventh.  Grants  to  fishermen's  cooper- 
ative associations  for  storage,  process- 
ing, or  marketing  fish  products — $9  mil- 
lion over  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

Eighth.  Aaaisiance  in  the  fennation  of 
fish  marketing  agreements  to  promote 
the  deTriomient  o<  market  for  new  iprod- 
ucts  and  condnct  marketing  research — 
HVz  mflKon  oyer  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 


IMPORT    DUTIES 

President  Kennedy,  when  he  was  in 
the  Senate,  and  Senator  Salton&tall  in- 
troduced IcgiaJAUtn  in  Id&i  to  return  30 
poccni  t£  the  duties  to  the  doaiestje 
fbshing  rndnstry.  This  has  been  an  im- 
portant BCiujte  of  rerenwe  lor  research 
and  development  in  the  fishing  industrj'. 
But  during  the  period  since  1354,  we 
have  seen  a  rise  in  imjported  fi&b  prod- 
ucts until  today  nearly  70  percei>t  of 
the  fish  coDMHued  in  the  United  States 
is  imported,  and  we  have  seen  a  decluie 
in  the  dovnestic  fislang  industry,  the 
dimensions  of  which  could  not  have  been 
foretold  in  1954.  The  return  of  100  per- 
cent of  these  duties  is  critically  needed 
now  to  help  the  fkhing  industry  meet 
competition  from  foreign  ceontries. 

Total  duties  collected  on  fisherv  prod- 
ucts in  1970  wwe  $25.175,4»1  and  NMPS 
receired  $7,553,644.  I  wouW  IHte  to  in- 
sert in  the  Ricord  at  this  point,  a  break- 
down of  expenditures  from  these  funds. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
QKB,  aa  follows : 

BremJtdimn  of  expntditurea 

The  Sattonstall-Kennedy  Act  funds  for 
fiscal  1973  are: 

Title  and  Funding  ($1,000) 
Resources  and  eATirvajaaent, 

RIARMAP    -. 1,907 

Heeoureeo  and  environment,  acqnacul- 

tme    476 

Besuiuies  and  en'vtronincnt,  kisloglcal 

research    1,213 

Bescivee*  and  envirMkment,  ecological 

cli&nge 73 

Public  service,  extension  and  otiiers.-       215 
Public  service,  economic  analysis  and 

maricettng 2,377 

(Statlstles     and     market      news, 

I,4«5) 
(UarketJng,  SOO) 
(Economics,  112) 
Public    aeivice,    tnqpeetien    standards 

devdeijunent    X> 

Develop,    test    and    evaluate,    fishery 
prodncts  techndogy 1.270 

Total 7,553 


CHAfJGfS  IN  INSURANCE  EXPFNSfS  AND  OTH[P  VfSSfL 
WEMTMW  tXnNSES,  NfW  BCDrWO  SCAUOP  FLEET 
I95«-«« 


INSURANCE    AND   SAFETY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce also  the  Pishing  Vessel  Insur- 
ance and  Safety  Act.  Similar  legislation 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatiyes  in  the  last  Ccwigress  and  was 
the  si^ect  at  extensive  hearings.  The 
legislation  I  am  introducing  includes  the 
suggestions  from  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Admtnistration  on  that 
legisiatifm  which  is  so  vitally  needed  by 
American  fishermen. 

In  New  England  the  price  of  protection 
and  indemnity  coverage  has  increased 
over  50  percent.  New  Bedford  scallop 
vessels  absorbed  a  54  percent  jump  in 
insurance  costs  between  1960  and  1968, 
compared  with  a  2.3  percent  gain  over 
the  period  1956  to  1960.  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  table 
prepared  by  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  on  the  insurance  expenses 
of  the  New  Bedford  scallop  fleet. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoau,  as 
follows : 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mi'.  President,  NOAA 
lias  completed  vhar  compreheiiaive  re- 
port on  the  special  problems  of  insurance 
Gorerage  for  U.S.  commercial  fishing 
vessels  and  that  report  was  the  basis  of 
of  a  2-day  disrussitTn  at  fishing  rnsnrance 
problems  2  weeks  ago  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  here  in  WaUiineton  during 
wiiicli  leaders  of  the  Massachusetts  fu>h- 
inc  industry  reviewed  tlie  critical  situa- 
tion of  sptraling  insm-ance  rates.  I  would 
like  to  include  in  the  Ricord  at  thi.?  point 
the  stmimarj'  of  that  report  outlining 
the  complex  nature  of  rising  vessel  in- 
surance costs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  toe  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iNStTlANCE     COVERACE     FOR     U..S.     COMMERCIAI. 

FISHING  Vessels 

The  evidence  developed  iu  thU  report  in- 
cUcates  that  rising  vessel  uiuaracre  coaXs  are 
a  potential  threat  to  tlie  linancial  liitegnty 
ol  many  commercial  fiiliing  operation*.  That 
13.  the  price  of  adequate  coverage  appear^^  to 
he  climbing  at  a  p&ce  well  above  the  aver- 
age for  all  other  vessel  costs  which  appear  to 
be  escalating  coiieiderably  fa.ster  than  gen- 
eral price  inflation  trends.  The  situation  is 
made  worse  by  declining  productivity  in  some 
fisheries — the  result  oi  pressures  cm  the  re- 
source. 

The  rise  in  insurance  cci6t£  coinxaands  at- 
tention for  two  basic  reason.s:  d)  iiisurance 
constitutes  a  siguificani  componeiit  of  ves- 
sel operating  costs  and  is  therefore  a  si^iila- 
caut  variable  in  determining  the  prohtabJlity 
of  fishing  operations;  and.  furthermore  (2) 
insurance  costs  are  susceptible  to  a  degree  of 
potential  control  not  applicable  to  moat 
Cither  important  cost  components.  Britfly  put. 
the  price  ol  insurance  reflects  tiie  riiJt  asso- 
ciated with  vessel  operations.  To  reduce  risk. 
would  therefore,  release  pressure  on  iiii>ur- 
ance  costs.  Fishing  operations.  <il  course,  are 
Inherently  a  rifrky  business:  but  the  riiit  can 
be  minimized  through  a  hifli  regard  lor  ves- 
sel safety  and  crew  cocipe'ence.  Of  particu- 
lar note  here  are  the  Undines  of  a  Coast 
Guard  study  group  which  uidicale  that  cwm- 
prehensive  safety  programs  could  result  in 
savings  of  more  than  50' r  in  hull  insurauce 
coats  in  some  fisheries.  Vessel  owners,  and 
insurance  underwriters  appear  to  agree  with 
the  Coast  Guard  (In  principle  U  not  in  act- 
ual estiBiates)  as  witaeascd  by  tbclr  inter- 
est in  crew  training  ^ogjaoas  that  have  been 
undertaken  La  the  Gulf  C«aat  anas. 

Although  an  Insurance  probltM  la  fe«nd 
la   all   fifiheriea,    it  dlficra  gigniacanUy   bft- 
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(en  regions,  or  fisheries.  The  general  In- 
:e  problem  breaks  down  into  two  seg- 
metits:  (1)  the  hull  insurance  problem;  (3) 
the  liability  Insurance  problem  (P&I  or  pro- 
tec  :lon  and  Indemnity.)  The  classifications 
di£  er  as  to  significance  when  viewed  on  a 
reg.onal,  or  fishery  basis.  For  sample  fieets 
studied,  the  key  problems  were:  (a)  sharply 
rising  hull  Insurance  rates  in  Alaska;  (b) 
inc  reasing  costs  of  P&I  coverage  in  the  North 
Atl  mtic,  particularly  New  England;  (c)  con- 
tinpous  cost  increases  for  hull  insurance  In 
Gulf  area,  coupled  with  more  recent 
with  the  cost  of  PM  coverage;  (d) 
costs   of   P&I   coverage   in   the   West 
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Ifegional  differences  in  Insurance  problems 
related  to  characteristic  differences  be- 
tw^n  fisheries.  Diverse  operations  contain  a 
set  of  Inherent  risks.  Vessels  operat- 
in  Alaskan  fisheries,  for  example,  appar- 
face  considerably  greater  navigational 
than  many  other  fisheries.  This  can 
leduced  from  the  fact  that  a  large  per- 
of  vessel  casualties  in  Alaska  are  due 
grounding"  accidents,  which  lead  to  con- 
claims  for  hull  damage.  The  New 
Eniland  area  Is  characterized  by  its  own  set 
physical    hazards   for   vessel   operations, 
is  reflected  in  the  relatively  high  rate 
lev^    paid    for    bull    insurance.    An    even 
problem,  however,  exists  in  the  per- 
high    losses    claimed    under    PftI 
These  losses  have  driven  premium 
to  high  levels  and  have  almost  totally 
domestic     underwriters     from 
writing  this  coverage  in  New  England. 

is  also  the  important  question  of 

characteristics.    The     investigations 

conjlucted  for  this  report  left  little  doubt 

age  and  construction  type  of  a  vessel 

a  profound  effect  on  premium  rates 

particularly  for  hull  insurance.  It  is  gener- 

true  that  where  you  find  aged  fleets,  of 

wood  construction,  you  will  also  find 

■  insurance  problem.  UnderwTlters  for 

Gulf  area,  particularly,  rate  wood  ves- 

as  a  considerably  greater  riik  than  steel 

A  similar  situation  prevails  on  the 

Weit  Coast,  where  aged  fleets  also  contribute 

1  Jgh  insurance  costs.  Of  course  these  are 

generalities,  but  are  recounted  to  point  up 

important    fact    that   there    are    many 

of  the  insurance  problem,  identifiable 

various  fisheries. 

^^ith   respect  to  each   typ>e   of   Insurance 

and  P&I),  it  is  possible  to  make  the 

following  observations  : 

hull  problem  potentially  is  more  wlde- 
,  because  all  vessel  operators  should 
protect  their  Investments  In  vessels,  where- 
as Ip  the  case  of  family  owned  and  operated 
it  la  not  always  essential  to  have 
protection.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
problem  is  the  more  troublesome  when 
vieiied  in  the  light  of  potential  solutions. 
Although  factors  that  determine  "risk"  with 
to  hull  insurance  are  considered  in 
determination  of  P&I  rates,  the  latter 
seriously  affected  by  the  legal  environ- 
t  in  which  claims  are  pursued,  i.e.,  the 
scope  of  legal  liability  imposed  on 
owners  by  traditional  maritime  laws, 
the  Jones  Act. 
Commercial  fishermen,  for  the  meet  part, 
not  embraced  by  Workmen's  Compensa- 
statutes  but  are  afforded  the  protec- 
of  the  maritime  laws.  As  the  law  has 
vessel  owners  have  broad  obligations 
respect  to  liabilities  for  personal  in- 
to crewmen.  The  degrees  of  liability 
sot  so  clearly  defined  as  they  are  under 
•s  Compensation  statutes  and  reg- 
Rather,  determinations  of  liability 
been  made  through  litigation.  In  the 
of  underwriters,  court  interpretations 
maritime  law  and  generous  Jury  ver- 
have  combined  to  increase  the  P&I  risk 
BUbitantlally.  Judging  from  the   persistent 
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losses  insurers  have  sustained  for  this  class 
of  insurance,  it  is  evident  that  underwriters 
have  been  unable  to  assess  the  risk  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  under  these  condi- 
tions. Inevitably,  insurers  have  avoided  un- 
derwTlting  P&I,  and  the  domestic  market  for 
this  class  of  Insurance  is  extremely  limited. 
Because  of  the  high  loss  ratios  and  un- 
favorable institutional  environment  (i.e., 
Jones  Act,  etc.)  P&I  coverage  for  most  fish- 
eries is  being  obtained  largely  from  foreign 
underwriters.  Domestic  underwriters  do, 
however,  show  an  active  interest  in  "hull" 
business  particularly  in  the  Gulf  area  and 
California.  Quite  likely,  domestic  companies 
are  managing  to  earn  modest  margins  on 
their  hull  writings,  although  the  rising  costs 
of  settling  claims  appear  to  be  eroding  these 
margins.  Moreover,  where  P&I  coverage  Is 
written  in  conjunction  with  hull  policies, 
underwriting  margins  become  even  more  vul- 
nerable. An  evaluation  of  the  "active"  in- 
terest maintained  by  domestic  companies 
with  respect  to  hull  Insurance,  however, 
should  be  made  with  the  additional  fact 
that  there  is  a  high  degree  of  concentration 
in  the  market  for  vessel  insurance,  with 
relatively  few  companies  WTltlng  most  of 
the  business  in  the  various  areas.  This  is  not, 
necessarily,  an  undesirable  structure,  be- 
cause it  may  be  that  the  peculiarities  of  wTlt- 
ing  fishing  vessel  insurance  dictate  this  type 
of  arrangement.  Price  competition  for  all 
types  of  Insurance  has  been  minimized 
through  legally  sanctioned  rating  bureaus 
and  insurance  syndicates. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  points 
out  that  annual  premiums  for  vessels  in 
the  Boston  haddock  fleet  in  1966  aver- 
aged $16,351.  This  amounted  to  half  the 
fixed  costs  or  overhead  to  each  vessel; 
that  is,  the  insurance  bill  was  equal  to 
the  combined  total  of  interest  expenses, 
employee  taxes,  and  administrative  costs. 
As  much  is  spent  on  Insurance  as  on  food 
which  runs  over  $60  per  day  at  sea  for  a 
17-man  vessel. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce  to- 
day provides  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce promulgate  safety  standards  and 
authorizes  loan  guarantees  of  $15  million 
so  that  commercial  fishermen  can  meet 
these  standards.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
estimates  that  with  the  adoption  of  ade- 
quate safety  programs  in  the  North  At- 
lantic fisheries,  savings  in  hull  insurance 
premiums  would  range  between  28  per- 
cent and  56  percent.  I  would  lilie  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  chart  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Interior  illustrating 
the  high  rate  of  work -connected  injuiies 
in  the  Boston  fleet  as  compared  to  other 
industries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

WORK-CONNECTED  INJURY  EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  BOSTON 
OFFSHORE  TRAWLER  FLEET  COMPARED  WITH  OTHER 
INDUSTRy  EXPERIENCE  1963-64 


liiduslrygroup 


Acreage 

Injury         days  dis- 

IrequefKy         bilily  per 

rate'  casei 


Boston  fisliermen 

Manufacturing... 

Coal  mining 

Metal  mining  and  milling 

Contract  construction 

Major freigtit transportation  ware- 
housing  , 

Wholesale  and  retailtrade 


40.3 

47 

11.9 

18 

43.5 

(') 

23.8 
28.6 

'^ 

31.3 

17 

12.2 

U 

'  Number  of  dtsablinf  work  injuries  per  million  employee 
hours  worked.  In  the  case  of  Boston  fishermen,  work-connected 
illnesses  are  included. 

2  Pertains  toinjuries  which  do  not  resultin  death  or  permanent 

impairment. 

'  Not  available. 

Source:  Norton,  Virgil  J.  and  Morton  M.  Miller,  "An  Eco- 
nomic Study  of  the  Boston  Large-Trawler  Labor  Force,"  US 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
ircular  248,  Washington,  D.C.  (May  1966). 
c 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
also  authorizes  $10  million  for  loan  guar- 
antees to  fishermen's  maiine  insurance 
associations  to  provide  insurance  against 
damage  or  loss  of  vessels,  injury  or  death 
of  fishermen  and  other  insurable  risks 
associated  with  commercial  fishing  ves- 
sel operations.  Vessel  owners  on  the  west 
coast  have  formed  several  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  pooling  their  insurable  risks. 
They  are  nonprofit  groups,  organized  to 
obtain  insurance  at  the  lowest  reasonable 
cost  and  they  have  been  very  successful 
in  this  effort. 

A  reinsurance  fund  is  established  to 
provide  a  reinsurance  service  to  carriers 
which  issue  Insurance  to  commercial 
fishing  vessels.  Enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation would  biing  down  insurance  rates 
which  have  become  so  enormously  high 
in  the  last  decade  that  many  New  Eng- 
land fishermen  today  must  go  without 
insurance. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislative  package 
I  introduce  today  for  the  New  England 
fishing  industry  deals  with  the  varied 
and  complex  problems  that  face  all  our 
fishermen.  And  I  thinJc  that  this  Con- 
gress should  make  the  determination 
that  the  fishermen  have  made,  that  the 
fishing  industry  must  be  assisted  now  if 
it  is  to  be  effective,  timely  assistance. 
There  is  a  visible  force  at  work  during 
these  critical  times  for  Massachusetts 
fishermen  and  that  is  the  will  and  com- 
mitment of  the  fishermen  themselves  to 
saving  the  New  England  fishing  industry. 
And  it  is  this  force  which  I  am  hopeful 
will  prevail  during  this  Congress  as  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  consider  and  act 
on  this  legislation  which  is  so  desperate- 
ly needed. 

The  bills  and  concurrent  resolution, 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  are 
as  follows : 

s.  784 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
4  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  before  "by  a 
country"  a  comma  and  the  following:  "or 
vessel  of  the  United  States  or  its  gear  dam- 
aged"; and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  "in  accordance"  the 
following:  "or  such  vessel  or  its  gear  dam- 
aged". 

Sec.  2,  Section  5(a)  (2)  of  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "seizure"  the  following:  "or  dam- 
age to  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  or  its 
gear". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  7(a)  of  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "(a)  The  Secretary,  upon  receipt 
of  an  application  filed  with  him  at  any  time 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section  by  the 
owner  of  any  vessel  of  the  United  States 
which  is  documented  or  certificated  as  a 
commercial  fishing  vessel,  shall  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  such  owner  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  deems 
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appropriate.  Such  agreement  shall  provide 
that.  If  such  vessel  or  its  gear  is  damaged 
as  a  result  of  the  action  of  a  vessel  operated 
by  the  government  of  such  country  or  any 
other  activity  of  such  government  (on  the 
basis  of  rights  or  claims  in  territorial  waters 
or  the  high  seas  which  are  not  recognized 
by  the  United  States) ,  or  if  such  vessel  Is 
seized  by  a  foreign  country  and  detained 
under  the  conditions  of  section  2  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  guarantee — 

"(1)  the  owner  of  such  vessel  for  actual 
costs,  except  those  covered  by  section  3  of 
this  Act,  Incurred  by  the  owner  arising  out 
of  damage  to  his  vessel  or  gear  by  such  coun- 
try, or  during  the  seizure  and  detention  pe- 
riod and  as  a  direct  result  thereof,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  resulting  (A)  from 
any  damage  to,  or  destruction  of,  such  ves- 
sel, or  its  fishing  gear  or  other  equipment, 
(B)  from  the  loss  or  confiscation  of  such 
vessel,  gear,  or  equipment,  or  (C)  from  dock- 
age fees  or  utilities; 

"(2)  the  o^wner  of  such  vessel  and  its  crew 
for  the  market  value  of  fish  caught  (A)  be- 
fore damage  to  such  vessel  or  gear  and  lost 
or  spoiled  as  the  result  of  such  damage,  or 
(B)  before  seizure  of  such  vessel  and  con- 
fiscated or  spoiled  during  the  period  of  de- 
tention; and 

"(3)  the  owner  of  such  vessel  and  its  crew 
for  not  to  exceed  60  i>er  centum  of  the  gross 
income  lost  as  a  direct  result  of  such  dam- 
age or  such  seizure  and  detention,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
based  on  the  value  of  the  average  catch  per 
day's  fishing  during  the  three  most  recent 
calendar  years  immediately  preceding  such 
damage  or  seizure  and  detention  of  the  ves- 
sel seized  or,  if  such  experiences  is  not  avail- 
able, then  of  all  commercial  fishing  vessels 
of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  same 
fishery  as  that  of  the  tj^e  and  size  of  the 
damaged  or  seized  vessel." 

(b)  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "seized". 

S.  785 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Fisheries 
Environmental  and  Natural  Diseaster  As- 
sistance Act". 

DECLARATION    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
mote the  national  welfare  by  improving  the 
economic  stability  of  the  fisheries  and  fish- 
eries trade  through  a  sound  system  of  prod- 
uct insurance  and  indemnity  against  exces- 
sive losses,  caused  by  Federal,  State,  or  local 
health  authority  action  preventing  the 
processing  of  marketing  of  fish  or  fish  prod- 
ucts or  by  any  natural  disaster;  and  provid- 
ing the  means  for  the  research  and  experience 
helpful  In  devising  and  establishing  such 
Insurance. 

TITLE  I— FEDERAL  FISHERIES  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL AND  NATURAL  DISASTER  IN- 
SURANCE CORPORATION 

CREATION 

Sec.  101.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  there  is  hereby  created  as  an  agency  of 
and  within  the  Department  of  Commerce  a 
body  corporate  known  as  Federal  Fisheries 
Environmental  and  Natural  Disaster  Insur- 
ance Corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Corporation").  The  principal  office  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  located  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  there  may  be  estab- 
lished agencies  or  branch  offices  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

CAPFTAL    stock    Or    THE    CORPORTION 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a 
capital  stock  of  $25,000,000  subscribed  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  payment  for  which 
shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 


Commerce  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Secretary"),  be  subject  to  call  In  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  sut>scribing  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Corporation. 

(c)  Receipts  for  payments  by  the  United 
States  of  America  for  or  on  accoiint  of  such 
stock  shall  be  issued  by  the  Corporation  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  shall  be 
evidence  of  the  stock  ownership  by  the 
United  States  of  America. 

CAPITALIZATION    OF   THE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  103.  The  payment  of  capital  stock  in 
the  Corporation  shall  be  effected  by  transfer 
of  funcis  on  the  boolcs  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  the  credit  of  the  Corporation. 

BOARD   OF   directors  AND    MANAGER  OF  THE 
CORPORATION 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  management  of  the  Cor- 
poration shaU  be  vested  in  a  Board  of  Di- 
rectors (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board")  subject  to  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Secretary.  The  Board  shall  consist  of 
the  manager  of  the  Corporation,  two  other 
persons  employed  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  two  persons  experienced  in  the  in- 
surance business  who^fkre  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed by  the  Governmeb^.  The  Board  shall 
be  appointed  by,  and  hold  office  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Secretary,  who  shall  not,  himself, 
be  a  member  of  the  Board. 

(b)  'Vacancies  in  the  Board  so  long  as 
there  shall  be  three  members  in  office  shall 
not  Impair  the  powers  of  the  Board  to  execute 
the  functions  of  the  Corporation,  and  three 
of  the  members  in  office  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  business 
of  the  Board. 

(c)  The  Directors  of  the  Corporation  who 
are  employed  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce shall  receive  no  additional  compensa- 
tion for  their  services  as  such  Directors  but 
may  be  allowed  necessary  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence expenses  when  engaged  in  business 
of  the  Corporation  outside  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  members  of  the  Board  who  are 
not  employed  by  the  Government  shall  be 
paid  such  compensation  for  their  services  as 
Directors  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine, 
but  such  compensation  shall  not  exceed  $100 
i^er  day  each  when  actually  employed  and 
transportation  expenses  plus  not  to  exceed 
$20  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses 
when  on  business  of  the  Corporation  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business. 

(d)  The  manager  of  the  Corporation  shall 
be  its  chief  executive  officer,  with  such  power 
and  authority  as  may  be  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  Board.  He  shall  be  appointed  by,  and 
hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of,  the  Secretary. 

POWERS    OF    THE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  105.  The  Corporation — 

(1)  Shall  have  succession  in  its  corporate 
name; 

(2)  may  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed: 

(3)  may  make  contracts  and  purchase  or 
lease  and  hold  such  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty as  It  deems  necessary  or  convenient  in 
the  transaction  of  its  business,  and  may  dis- 
pose of  such  property  held  by  it  upon  such 
terms  as  it  deems  appropriate; 

(4)  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate 
name  in  any  court  of  record  of  a  State  hav- 
ing general  Jurisdiction,  or  in  any  United 
States  district  court,  and  Jurisdiction  is  con- 
ferred upon  such  district  court  to  determine 
such  controversies  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy;  except  that  no  at- 
tachment, injunction,  garnishment,  or  other 
similiar  process,  mesne  or  final,  shall  be  is- 
sued against  the  Corporation  or  its  property; 

(5)  may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws, 
rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  manner 
in  which  its  business  may  be  conducted  and 


the  i>owers  granted  to  it  by  law  may  be  exer- 
cised and  enjoyed; 

(6)  shall  be  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  the 
United  States  mails  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  executive  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment; 

(7)  with  the  consent  of  any  t>oard,  commis- 
sion, independent  establishment,  or  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government,  includ- 
ing any  field  service  thereof,  may  avaU  itself 
of  the  use  of  information,  services,  facilities, 
officials,  and  employees  thereof  in  carrj-ing 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title; 

(81  may  conduct  researches,  surveys,  and 
investigations  relating  to  fisheries  disaster  in- 
surance and  shall  assemble  data  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  sound  actuarial  bases 
for  Insurance  on  fisheries  commodities; 

(9)  shall  determine  the  character  and 
necessity  for  its  expenditures  under  this  title 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  in- 
curred, allowed,  and  paid,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  any  other  laws  governing 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds  and  such 
determinations  shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  all  other  officers  of  the  Government; 
and 

(10)  shall  have  such  powers  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  herein  specifically  conferred  upon 
the  Corporation  and  all  such  incidental 
powers  as  are  customary  in  corporations  gen- 
erally. 

PERSONNEL  OF  THE  CORPORATION 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  Corporation  pursuant  to  the  civil  service 
and  classification  laws,  define  their  authority 
and  duties,  delegate  to  them  such  of  the 
powers  vested  in  the  Corporation  as  he  may 
determine,  require  bond  of  such  of  them  as 
he  may  designate,  and  fix  the  penalities  and 
pay  the  premiums  of  such  bonds;  except  that 
personnel  paid  by  the  hour,  day,  or  month 
when  actually  employed,  and  local  insurance 
committeemen  may  be  appointed  without 
regard  to  civil  service  laws  and  regulaiions. 

(b)  Insofar  as  applicable,  chapter  81  (re- 
lating to  compensation  for  work  Injuries,  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  extend  to 
persons  given  employment  under  the  pro- 
visions oi  this  title,  including  the  employees 
of  the  committees  and  associations  referred 
to  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and  the 
members  of  such  committees. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  allot 
to  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  or  transfer  to  such  other  agencies 
of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  as  he 
may  request  to  assist  in  carrying  out  this 
title  any  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  the  Board  may,  in  its  discretion,  utilize 
producer-owned  and  producer-controlled  co- 
operative associations. 

FISHERIES  ENVIRONMENTAL  DISASTER 
INSURANCE 

Sec.  107.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  Corporation,  commencing  with 
fisli  and  shellfish  catches  for  1974,  shall  in- 
sure, or  reinsure  Insurers  of — 

(1)  domestic  fishing  vessel  owners  and 
crews  for  losses  In  gross  revenue  Incurred 
in  a  single  season  by  inability  to  harvest  or 
market  as  planned  a  fish  or  shellfish  catch 
because  of  Federal.  State,  or  local  health 
regulation  or  action  determining  the  product 
to  be  unfit  for  human  consumption  or  be- 
cause of  any  natural  disaster,  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary; 

(2)  domestic  fishing  vessel  owners  for 
costs  of  refitting  vessels  necessitated  by,  or 
loss  value  of  vessels  caused  by.  elimination 
of  an  entire  fish  or  shellfish  resource  as  a 
harvestable  resource  because  of  Federal, 
State,  or  local  health  regulation  or  action 
or  because  of  any  natural  disaster;   and 

(3)  domestic    fish    and    shellfish    dealers. 
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>roceaK>TS.  and  whoIeMlen  agkliut  leases 
nciirred  by  Inability  to  znarkst  an  Inwatory 
I  >f  Oah  or  3tireaa<h  becauae  of  F«Bcteral.  State, 
IT  local  bealtli  ragulatloo  or  action  deter- 
:  ninln^  tbe  product  to  be  onfit  for  biuHtn 
I  lonsumptlon  when  the  cause  of  the  detcr- 
I  ntnatlom  ta  dkanee.  ettiicr  natural  or  man- 
loade. 

( b)  The  Board  sball  fix  premioma  for  eacli 
t  vp«  of  Inaunuice  and  for  the  varioos  apectea 
If  Bah  aod  ahallflrti  at  auch  ratea  as  the 
]  loexd  deems  anlBelent  to  cover  dalma  for 
1 3sses  on  such  Lnaviraaoe,  and  to  establish 

ezpedttloualj    aa    poaaible    a    reaaonable 
agatnat     nnfonaeen     loaaea.     Saeh 
premiums   shaU    be   lerlewed   and   adjusted 

I  nnaaUy  to  reflect  cxpertenoe  of  tbe  previous 
]jear. 

(c)  The  Board  diall  adjust  and  pay  claims 
r  loaaas  In  eaab  tinder  roles  prescribed  by 
le  Board.  la  the  event  that  any  claim  for 

fcdwnntt.y  onder  tbe  proTtalona  at  this  title 

I I  denied  by  the  OorparatioD,  an  action  on 
I  och  data!  may  be  brought  against  tbe  Cor- 
I  oratloa  In  tbe  United  States  district  oowot, 
c  r  In  any  otmrt  of  record  of  the  State  haTlnc 
general  jurisdiction,  sitting  in  the  district 
1  *■  which  tbe  Insured  Arm  la  located,  and 
)  irladletkm  la  conferred  apan  such  district 
«  stirta  to  determine  soeh  contuweislee  vfth- 
« ut  regard  to  the  amocmt  tn  oontrovetwy; 
e  mept  that  no  suit  on  stieh  claim  shall  be 
allowed  under  this  subsection  unless  the 
Eime  shall  have  been  brought  vltbln  one 
y  ear  after  the  date  when  notice  of  denial  of 
tie  claim  Is  mailed  to  and  received  by  the 
c  aimant. 
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[OR  aw  nfBaoRms  laoat  lztt 
Sbc.  108.  Claims  for  indemnities  under  this 
t  tie  shall  not  be  Uable  to  attachment,  levy, 
g  imlsiiment,  or  any  other  legal  process  be- 

I  >re  payment  to  the  insured  or  to  deduction 
OS  account  of  the  indebtedneas  of  the  in- 
» ired  or  his  estate  to  the  United  States  ex- 
c  (pt  claims  of  the  United  States  or  the  Cor- 
ppratlon  arlstng  under  this  title. 

osposrr  avd  imtestmxnx  or  runDs 
^Sec.  loa.  All  money  of  the  Corporatloa  not 
otiervlaa  employed  may  be  deposited  with 
tJ  te  Treamry  at  tbe  United  States  or  In  any 
ta  uik  a|^>rovBd  by  tte  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
u  ry,  anbject  to  withdrawal  by  the  Corpora- 
ti  on  at  any  time,  or  with  the  approval  of  the 
a  KFBtary  of  the  Treaaary  may  be  InTested  In 
o  )Ilgations  of  the  United  SUtes  or  in  obUga- 
tl  3ns  goaranteed  as  to  prlikctpal  and  interest 
b  r  the  United  States.  Sabjeet  to  the  approral 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  P^ederal 
,  f^*  banks  are  hereby  authorined  and  dl- 
n  eted  to  act  aa  depositories,  custodians,  and 

II  leal  agents  for  the  Corporation  in  the  per- 
fcrmance  of  its  poweia  conferred  liy  this 
copter. 

TAX  KXKMJTfON 

Sec.  110.  The  Corporation,  including  its 
fi  mchise.  its  capital  reserves,  and  surplus, 
ai  id  its  ineoBie  and  property,  shall  be  exempt 
film  all  taxation  imposed  by  the  United 
Spates  or  by  any  territory,  dependeocy.  or 
p<  asfssVon  thereof,  or  by  any  State,  county, 
ng  unldpailty.  or  local  taxing  authority. 

C(  RPOBATION   AS  ITSCAL   ACr!«T  OT  COVTRNRrmr 

Sec.  111.  When  designated  for  that  purpose 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Cor- 
poration   shall    be    a    depository    of   public 
_    except  receipts  from  customs,  under 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
retary  of  the  Treasur>-.  The  Corporation 
"  also  be  employed  as  a  finanz-iai  agent  of 
Government  and  shall  perXorzn  all  such 
:e  Lbouabie  duties  as  a  depository  of  public 
-'-luey  and  flnaivial  agent  of  the  Ooveru- 
-'  as  may  be  required  of  it. 

aouMianjia  st  trb  oospoaATioN 
BiK.  111.  The  Corporation  shall  at  all  times 
m  tlntatn  eofiiplete  and  accurate  books  of  ac- 
cclunt  and  ahall  file  annually  with  the  Sec- 
a  complete  report  as  to  the  business 
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of  the  Corporation.  The  financial  transac- 
tions of  tlie  Corporation  sh&ll  be  audited  at 
ieaet  once  each  year  by  the  General  Aceonnt- 
ing  Office  for  the  sole  purpose  of  mmin,,^  ^ 
report  to  Congress,  together  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  the  Comptroller  Oeneral 
of  the  United  States  may  deem  advlsahle: 
except  that  such  report  shall  not  be  made 
nntu  the  Corporation  shaU  have  had  reason- 
able opportunity  to  examine  the  exceptions 
and  criticisms  of  the  Comptroller  General  or 
the  General  Accounting  Offloe.  to  point  out 
errors  herein,  explain  or  answer  the  same, 
and  to  file  a  statement  which  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  ComptroUer  General  with 
his  report. 

ADVISOBT  COMMrrXEB 

Sec.  113.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
appoint,  from  time  to  time,  an  advisory  com- 
mittee consisting  of  not  more  than  five  mem- 
bers experienced  in  the  functions  of  the  Cor- 
poration and  appointed  with  due  considera- 
tion to  their  geographical  distribution,  to  ad- 
vise the  Corporation  with  respect  to  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  compensa- 
tion of  the  members  of  such  committee  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Board  but  K>»tii  not 
exceed  $100  per  day  each  wlille  actuaUy  em- 
ployed and  actual  necessary  traveling  and 
subsistence  expenses,  or  a  per  diem  allowance 
in  lieu  of  such  expenses. 

TITLE  U— iKIMBUBSEUBNT  OP  COUMEB- 
CIAh  FIBHEBMEJS 
I  DEFiirmoifs 

S«;.  204.  As  used  in  this  title— 

( 1 )  The  term  "Secretary-  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Oomnierce. 

(2)  The  term  "domestic  fishing"  means 
commercial  fishing  undertaken  t^  vessels 
registered  in  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  term  'allied  sport  fishing  camps" 
means  fishing  camps  and  businesses  which 
provide  facilities,  boats,  bait,  and  other  in- 
cidental supplies  for  fishing. 

(4)  The  term  "fishing  equipment"  Includes 
nets,  equipment,  and  vessels  used  in  domestic 
fishing. 

(5)  The  term  "prohibitive  Federal  or  State 
restrictions"  means  restrictions  relating  to  a 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  the  aquatic 
environment  and  Imposed  or  enforced  on  or 
after  January  1,  1&70,  and  untn  December 
31.  1973  (or  untU  the  Implemenutlon  of  title 
1  of  the  Federal  Fisheries  Environmental 
and  Natural  Disaster  Act,  if  such  bnple- 
mentatlon  Is  before  December  31,  1973)  by 
any  State  or  by  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  which.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  impair  the  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  any  type  of  domestic 
fishing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce — 

(A)  by  50  per  centum  or  more  the  fair 
market  value,  in  the  affected  area,  of  fish- 
ing equipment  principally  useful  for  that 
type  of  fishing,  or 

(B)  by  20  per  centum  or  more  the  market 
value  of  the  commercial  catch  in  the  calen- 
dar year  concerned  but  for  the  imposition  of 
such  restrtctioi^  and  which  also  resulu  In 
allied  sport  flahln:;  camps  proportionate 
losses. 

(6)  The  term  "eligible  owner"  means  any 
legal  entity  which — 

(A)  ia  the  owner  of  fishing  eqttlpment,  and 

(B)  was  engaged  in  domestic  flshiiig  as  his 
u.sual  occupation  for  30  days  or  more  prior 
to  tlie  imposition  of  prohibitive  Federal  or 
State    restrictions    thereon,    or 

<C)  was  the  owner  and  operator  of  a 
spore  fishing  camp. 

GKANTS    TO     ADVESSIXT     AITETTED     OWNERS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Any  eligible  owner  adversely 
affected  by  the  Imposition  of  prohibitive 
Federal  and  State  restrictions  In  any  calendar 
year  may  apply  to  the  Serretary  for  a  grant 
under  this  section  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling such  owner  to  meet  the  usual  buslne.ss 
expenses  which,  but  for  the  econtwiic  loss 
ra\ised  him  by  the  imposttlon  of  such  restrie- 


tlons,  such  owner  would  ordlnari^  be  able 
to  meet. 

(b)(1)   In  any  ease  in  which  paragraph 
(2)    doea  not  apply,  a  grant  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  may  not  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  70  per  ooitum  of  the 
yearly   gross   earnings   from   domestic   fish- 
ing or  allied  sport  fishing  camp  opetaUons 
wiiich  the  ellgihJe  owner  lost  in  the  calen- 
dar  year   as  a  result  at  the  Imposition  of 
such  Federal  or  State  restrlcttoos.  In  deter- 
nUnlng  lost  groBs  earnines  from  domestic 
fishing  operations  for  an  eliglhle  owner  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  ahaU  subtract 
the  amount  of  actual  or  estimated  git»e  earn- 
ings from  such  operatloDa  in  the  year  in 
wliich  such  Federal  or  State  rBstrictlons  were 
unposed  from  the  yearly  groas  earnings  from 
domesuc  fishing  operattons  made  by  such 
eligible  owner  In  the  laat  calendar  year  in 
wliich   no   prohibitive  Fedetal  or  State  le- 
stricUoBs  alTected  such  owners'  operatloaa. 
(2)    In  the  case  of  an  nn^h^  owner  who 
substantiaUy   increased   his   investment    in 
fishing  equipment  for  use  in  the  r^i^mitr 
year  in  wliicfa  such  restrlettons  are  impceed. 
as  compared  with  his  lnv«stment  In  matoials 
in  the  calendar  jear  Immediately  preeedlng 
such  calendar  year,  a  grant  uMde  under  this 
.^section  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
70  per  centum  at  the  estimated  yeazly  gross 
eaminga  from  domestic  fishing  opeimtians 
which  the  eligible  owner  lost  in  the  calendar 
year  as  a  result  at  the  tanposttion  of  such 
Federal  or  State  rectrlettons.  In  estimating 
lo^  goas  earnings  under  this  paragraph,  tbe 
Secretary  ahaU  take  Into  aooonnt  aU  harrest- 
Ing  gear  owned  by  the  eligible  ovner  and  in 
use  by  him  at  the  time  at,  or  intended  to  be 
aowd  by  him  before,  soch  Federal  or  State 
reatrlcttoos  were  imposed  and  the  expected 
income  for  that  calendar  year.  In  tlw  case 
of  an  eligible  owner  who  operates  a  sport 
fishing  camp,  the  Secretary  ahall  accordingly 
take  into  acooont  his  volume  of  bustnese  and 
Investments  in  facUltlea  and  supplies  when 
estimating    lost    gross    earnings    under    the 
same  paragraph. 

(ci  (1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  application  therefor  Is  made 
before  the  cloee  of  the  calendar  year  after 
tiie  calendar  year  in  which  the  prohibitive 
Federal  or  State  restrictions  concerned  are 
Impooed  or  enforced. 

(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  any  owner  unless  such  owner  is  a 
domestic  legal  entity. 

amoFizAnoKs  atrraoaiEKD 
Skc.  903.  There  is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
not  to  exceed  $5,000,000. 

TITLE  m— HEIMBUHSKMETT  OF  FISH 
AND  SHK1J.FISH  PBOCESSORS  AND 
I.IAHKETEHS 

MCFurmoNS 
Sec.  301.  As  used  In  this  title — 

( 1 )  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ootnmeree. 

(2)  Ttje  term  "inventory"  means  fish  or 
shellfish  products  in  processed  or  partlallv 
processed  form  owned  by  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion. 

(B)  The  term  "fishing  equipment"  in- 
cludes nets,  equipment,  and  vessels  used  in 
dc»mestJc  fishing. 

(4)  The  term  "prohibitive  Federal,  local, 
or  State  restrlcUon"  means  restrictions  im- 
posed on  or  after  January  1.  1970.  and  until 
December  31,  1973  (or  tmtii  the  implementa- 
tion of  title  I  of  the  Federal  Fisheries  En- 
vironmental and  Natural  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  if  such  implementation  is  before 
December  Si.  1973),  by  any  State  or  local 
government  agency  or  by  any  agency  or  de- 
partment of  tbe  Federal  Government  which 
prohibits  marketing  of  the  product  in  this 
country  because  of  determination  that  the 
product  is  unfit  for  human  consumption 
when  the  cause  of  such  determination  is 
change.  ;eitheT  natural  or  man-made,  in  en- 
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vlronmental  conditions:  or  a  newly  dis- 
covered hazardous  condition  (including,  but 
not  limited  to,  presence  of  toxic  or  poten- 
tiEilly  toxic  constituents  or  contaminants). 

(5)  The  term  "eligible  owner"  means  any 
domestic  legal  entity  which  is  the  owner  of 
the  inventory  or  fishing  equipment  at  the 
time  of  imposition  of  the  prohibitive  restric- 
tions. 

GRANTS 

Sec.  302.  (1)  Any  eligible  owner  adversely 
affected  by  the  imposition  of  prohibitive 
Federal,  State,  or  local  restrictions  during 
the  period  specified,  may  apply  to  the  Secre- 
t.ary  for  a  grant  under  this  title  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recovering  losses  incurred  in  dis- 
position of  inventory  affected  or  lost  value  of 
fishing  equipment  rendered  unusable  because 
of  elimination  of  an  entire  fish  or  shellfish 
resource  as  a  harvestable  resource. 

(2)  No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  such  inventory  was  acquired 
from  a  domestic  fishing  vessel. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  303.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
not  to  exceed  $3,000,000. 

S.  786 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  the 
administration  of  section  7(b)  (4)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  shall  make 
loans  to  cover  loss  of  income  or  profit  to  in- 
dividuals who  are  self-employed  in  the  fish- 
ing industry  and  who,  as  a  result  of  the 
"Red  Tide"  or  any  other  Incident  of  toxic 
algae  occurring  on  or  after  September  1,  1972, 
sustain  losses  of  income  or  profit,  except  that 
the  aggregrate  amount  of  loans  under  such 
section  made  pursuant  to  the  additional 
authority  conferred  by  this  Act  to  any  Indi- 
vidual in  any  calendar  year  may  not  exceed 
the  lesser  of  (1)  the  actual  amount  of  Income 
or  profit  lost,  or  (2)   $5,000. 

S.  787 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Fisheries  Development  Act  of  1973". 
TITLE  I 

STATEMENT    OP  PURPOSE 

Sec.  101.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  en- 
courage and  facUitate  efficient  use  of  fishery 
resources  in  all  regions  of  the  United  States. 
to  coordinate  and  maximize  the  benefits  from 
new  fisheries  technology,  development,  and 
research,  and  to  provide  other  assistance  to 
the  fisheries  industry. 

FISHERIES    EXTENSION    SERVICE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  In  order  to  aid  in  diffusing 
useful  and  practical  information  on  subjects 
related  to  commercial  fishing  operations,  the 
processing  of  fisheries  products,  and  the  mar- 
keting thereof,  and  to  encourage  the  appli- 
cation of  such  knowledge,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  (hereinafter  referred  to  the  "Sec- 
retary") is  authorized  to  provide  funds  for 
_»  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
the  Fisheries  Extension  Service  and  to  ex- 
ercise through  such  Service  the  existing  fish- 
eries extension  authority  of  such  Administra- 
tion, as  well  as  the  extension  authority  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  All  such  ex- 
tension activities  shall  be  coordinated  with 
the  fisheries  extension  activities  carried  on 
by  the  States  and  by  the  sea  grant  colleges 
and,  to  the  extent  practicable  and  feasible, 
shall  utilize  or  be  carried  out  through  State 
fisheries  agencies,  colleges  and  universities. 


or  other  institutions  with  expertise  in  the 
field  of  fisheries  development,  with  special 
emphSLSls  on  institutional  arrangements 
which  promote  regional  undertakings. 

(b)  In  determining  which  industries  and 
geographic  areas  shall  receive  priority  for  the 
purposes  of  Initiating  extension  activities  au- 
thorized in  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  such  factors  as  (1)  the  size  of  the 
industries  to  be  affected;  (2)  the  state  of 
their  technology  as  compared  to  that  of  sim- 
ilar industries  in  foreign  countries;  (3)  the 
extent  of  the  potential  resources  and  mar- 
kets; (4)  the  amount  of  Information  result- 
ing from  relevant  research  activities;  and 
(5)  the  economic  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  practical  application  of  such  informa- 
tion to  commercial  operations. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  carry 
out  fisheries  extension  work  pursuant  to  this 
section  which  shall  consist  of  the  giving  of 
Instruction  and  practical  demonstrations  in 
commercial  fishing,  in  the  processing  and 
marketing  of  fisheries  products,  and  in  busi- 
ness management  at  all  levels  of  the  fishing 
Industry,  to  persons  engaged  in  such  activi- 
ties for  economic  gain,  and  of  Imparting  in- 
formation on  said  subjects  through  demon- 
strations, publications,  and  otherwise.  Such 
work  shall  be  carried  on  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  after 
consultation  with  appropriate  State  and  local 
officials,  and  local  representatives  of  the  in- 
dustries to  be  benefited  by  such  work. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  $10,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1973. 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  I,  1974,  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1975. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    GRANTS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  technical  assistance  grants  to  fish- 
ery cooperatives,  marketing  associations,  and 
other  private  agencies  or  organizations,  to 
pay  in  whole  or  in  part  the  costs  of — 

(1)  implementing  technological  improve- 
ments in  the  fisheries  for  demonstration 
purposes;  and 

(2)  marketing  research  necessary  for  the 
development  of  foreign  markets. 

(b)  In  determining  whether  to  make  any 
such  grant,  and  in  fixing  the  amount  there- 
of, and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  it 
will  be  made,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  amount  available  for 
grants  under  this  section;  the  number  of 
applications  for  such  grants;  the  financial 
condition  of  the  applicant;  and  the  benefits 
which  are  expected  to  accrue  from  the  pro- 
posed demonstration  project. 

(c)  Payments  pursuant  to  a  grant  under 
this  section  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  InstsUl- 
ments  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1973,  $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1974,  and  $10,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1975. 

EXPANSION    INTO    NEW    OR    UNDERE-XPLOITED 
SPECIES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing and  assisting  the  United  States  fishing 
industry  to  expand  into  unexploited  or  un- 
derexploited  species  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  pursuajit  to  this  section 
for  the  necessary  conversion  of  fishing  ves- 
sels   (including   the  acquisition  of  gear). 

(b)  In  determining  whether  to  make  such 
a  grant  and  in  fixing  the  amount  thereof, 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  it 
will  be  made,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  amount  available  for 
grants  under  this  section;  the  number  of 
applications  for  such  grants;  the  financial 
ability  of  the  applicant  to  pay  any  remain- 
ing cost  of  conversion  and  to  operate  the 


vessel  after  conversion;  and  the  benefits  to 
the  industry  generally. 

(CI  Payments  pursuant  to  a  grant  under 
this  section  may  be  made  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  Install- 
mtnts  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

id  I  Tliere  are  autliorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  section  $5,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1973, 
and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

FISHERIES    LAW    STUDY 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  undertaice  a  comprehensive  study  and 
review  of  exisimg  fisl^enes  regulation  at  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  levels.  Such  study 
shall  include  but  need  not  be  limited  to 
(1)  a  review  of  existing  Federal.  State,  and 
local  regulation  of  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional fishing,  and  (2)  an  assessment  of  the 
effectiveness  of  such  regulation  in  promoting 
the  efffcient  and  beneficial  use  of  marine 
resources. 

( b )  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to 
develop  a  series  of  model  codes  suitable  for 
adoption  by  the  various  coastal  States.  These 
codes  shall  l>e  designed  to  harmonize  the 
conflicting  imprests  of  various  commercial 
and  recreational  fishing,  and  to  promote  the 
conservation  and  efficient  exploitation  of 
marine  resources. 

(CI  The  results  of  such  study  and  such 
model  codes  shall  be  incorporated  into  a 
report  on  the  state  of  fishery  regulation  and 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Congress  and  the 
President  on  19  ,  and  kept  up  to  date 
by  an  annual  supplement  presented  on 
May  31  of  each  following  year. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1973.  plus  such  additional  sums  as 
the  Congress  may  deem  necessary  for  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter. 

IMPORT    STUDY 

Sec  106.  In  order  to  aid  the  Congress  in 
adopting  the  Nation's  tariff  policies  to  ihe 
needs  of  the  domestic  fishing  industry,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  beginning  as  soon  as 
practicable  a  semiannual  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  the  importation  of 
fisheries  products  into  the  United  States 
Such  report  sliall  Include,  but  need  not  be 
limited  to  il)  a  profile  of  the  quantity  and 
value  of  the  fisheries  products  imported 
into  the  United  States  In  the  preceding  six 
months,  broicen  down  by  tariff  category  and 
country  of  origin,  (2)  a  projection  of  imports 
of  fisheries  fresh  products  and  frozen  prod- 
ucts anticipated  in  the  following  six  month?, 
and  (3 1  an  analysis  of  the  effects  of  these 
past  and  projected  imports  on  the  domestic 
fisheries. 

nsH    PROTEIN    CONCENTRATE 

Sec.  107.  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  develop  through  the  use  of  experi- 
ment and  demonstration  plants,  practicable 
and  economic  means  for  the  production  by 
the  commercial  fishing  industry  of  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate",  approved  November  2, 
1966.  as  amended  ( 16  U  S.C  778ft  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
the  foUowinc  new  sentence:  "There  Is  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000  for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30,  1973.  to  carry  out  the  re.«-earch  au- 
thorized  by    the    first   section   of   this   Act.* 

FISHFRMFN'S    COOPERATIVE    ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  108  The  Secretary  is  authorized  \\:\- 
der  such  rules  and  regulations  and  \inder 
sucli  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  grants  to  fishermen's  co- 
operative associations,  for  the  following  pur- 
poses; 

(1)  to  finance  the  purchase  of  fish  and 
shellfisli  or  products  thereof  and  the  cost 
of  storing  fish  and  shellfish  and  the  products 
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thereof  In  cold  storage  or  other  storage  fa- 
cilities oiivned,  leased,  or  used  by  such  as- 
BocUtioa; 

(2 1  to  provide  operating  capital  needed  to 
Bupplemeat  the  capital  funds  of  such  as- 
Eoclatton;  and 

(3)  to  finance  or  reanance  the  acquisition 
by  purchase  or  lease  of  land,  buildings,  and 
equipment  and  the  construction  or  recon- 
struction of  buildings  or  other  improvements 
ised  by  such  association  Ln  conr.ecUon  with 
ctivities  related  solely  to  the  storage,  proc- 
Bi*lng  preparation  for  market,  handling,  or 
aiarketlng  of  fish  and  shellfish  or  the  prod- 
ucts thereof. 

No  grant  shaU  be  made  under  this  sdb- 
iection  if,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary. 
:he   grant   will    Increase    the   production   of 
iny   fish    or    shellfish    which    is    commonly 
ircxluced  in  excess  of  aimual  marketing  re- 
julrements,  or  will  materially  contribute  to 
he  depletion  of  any  flsh  or  shellfish  species 
:ontrary    to    sound    conservation    practices. 
There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  83.- 
100,000,  for  the  fiscal  year  endhig  June  30. 
,974.   and  for  each   of   the   two  succeeding 
ears,  for  grants  purauant   to  this  section. 
TITLE  II 
STATKMzirr  or  pmtPosE 
Sec.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
..soist   voluntary   associations   of   fishermen, 
lirocessors.  cooperatives,  and  other  organiya- 
1  ions  and  peTsons  engtigwl  In  handling  flsh 
1  nd  flsh  products,  and  to  conditionally  ex- 
f  mpt   such   associations   from   certain    pro- 
1  telons  of  the  antltr\ist  laws,  so  that  thev 
1  lay.  through  marketing  agreements,  promo- 
T  lonal   and   product  deyelopment  activities, 
iiarketlng  research,   and  other  related   ac- 
ttritles,   better   regulate   the   fluctuation   of 
I  rices  and  the  marketing  of  flsh   and  fish 
jroducts    which    create    the    unstable    and 
t  haotlc  conditions  in  the  fishing  Industn.-, 
s  nd   expand   and  develop  existing  and   new 
riarkets,    both    domestic    and    foreign,    for 
i  uderezplotted  species. 

TOLCmrAST   ASSOCIATIONS    AUTHOftlZUI 

Sec.  302.  (a)  In  order  to  effect  the  pur- 
f  ose  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  have 
t  le  pow«r.  after  due  notk«  and  opportunity 
t  >r  hearing,  to  permit  the  voluntary  assocla- 
t  on  foe  the  purpose  of  this  title  of  fisher- 
men, prooesaors,  cooperatives,  and  other 
o  rganlzathjns  and  persons  engaged  In  the 
handling  of  flsh  or  flsh  products  (hereln- 
•  ter  referred  to  as  "haDdlers") . 

(b)  »ich  Toluntary  associations  mav  be 
'  "***?.  ^^^  ****  purposes  of  the  Issuance  of 
n  ATkettng  agreements,  the  derelopment  and 
P  "onjotkjn  of  a  specific  product  or  products, 
•M  the  estahl  litiment  of  market  and  prod- 
Vt  researdi  programs  designed  to  improve 
le  quality  or  increase  the  consumptloQ  of 
:e  product. 

<c)  The  making  of  any  such  agreement 
lall  be  lawful  and  shall  not  be  held  in 
olatlon  of  any  of  the  antitrust  laws  of 
e  United  States  if  such  agreement  meets 
e  requirements  of  this  tiUe  and  such 
-lltional  requirements  as  are  prescribed 
the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

Pt7Bi>06Ea    or    MMUUTINC    tamattoLKTs 

Sec.   203.  Agreements   made   pursuant   to 
c'k>n  a02  may — 

IS)  limit,  or  proTide  methods  for  limiting, 
a  fair  and  equitable  manner  the  toUl 
1  antity  of  any  Bsh  or  fish  product,  or  anv 
rwle,  size,  or  quality  tbereof,  produced  in 
y  specified  manner  during  any  specified 
iod  or  periods  of  more  than  thr»e  months 
h.  which  may  be  marketed  in  or  traus- 
to  any  or  all  markets  during  any 
1  period  or  periods  by  each  handler  or 
handlers,  but  such  limits  shall  be  subject 
minimum  limits  determined  by  the  Secre- 
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b)  allot,  or  provide  methods  for  allotlng, 

a  fair  and  equitable  manner  the  amount  of 

flsh  or  fish  product,  or  of  any  grade,  sire. 


or  quality  thereof,  which  each  haudler  mav 
purchase  from  or  handle  on  behalf  of  any 
and  all  other  handlers  during  any  epeclfled 
period  or  periods; 

(c>  establish  or  provide  for  the  establl.=h- 
ment  of  reserve  pools  of  any  such  fish  or  fisli 
product,  or  of  any  grade,  size,  or  quality 
thereof,  and  provide  for  the  equitable  die- 
position  of  the  net  return  derived  from  the 
sale  thereof  among  the  persons  beneficially 
interested  therein; 

(d)  require  or  provide  for  the  requirement 
of  uispection  of  auv  such  fish  or  fish  product 
produced  during  specified  periotls  of  mar- 
keting; 

<e)  determine,  or  provide  methods  for  de- 
termining the  evidence  and  extent  of  Oie 
surpU>s  of  any  fish  or  fi.sh  product,  or  of  any 
grade,  size,  or  quality  thereof  and  provide 
for  the  control  and  disposiiion  of  such  sur- 
plus and  for  equalizing  Uie  burden  of  such 
surplus  elimination  or  control  among  the 
haiidlers  thereof: 

(f )  prohibit  unfair  methods  of  competition 
and  unfair  trade  practices  in  the  haiidUng 
of  any  S^h  or  fish  prodr.ct; 

igl  provide  tliat  any  fi.sli  or  flsh  product. 
or  any  grade,  size,  or  quality  thereof  shall  l>e 
told  by  the  haiidler.s  of  any  class  or  haudler.s 
in  the  maauer  provided  in  such  agreement; 

(h)  provide  to  the  associaUon  the  powers 
and  duties — 

(1)  to  administer  such  agreement  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  terms  and  provisions; 

(2)  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  exe- 
cute the  terms  and  provisions  of  such  agree- 
mrnt; 

(3)  to  receive.  Investigate,  and  report  on 
complaiJits  of  violation  of  such  agreomeut; 
and 

I  "It  to  recommend  amendments  to  such 
agreement:  and 

(1)  make  such  other  provisions  Incidental 
to,  and  not  Inconsistent  with  the  terms  and 
condiaons  above  specified  and  necessary  to 
execute  the  proTisions  of  such  agreements, 

.^CRFEMENTS  NOT  APPLICABLE  TO  RFTAlLEItS 

Sic.  204.  Agreements  formulated  under 
this  title  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  per- 
son who  sells  fish  or  fish  producu  at  retail 
la  his  capacity  as  retailer. 

AUTHOIUTT  TO  PtETENT  SHOTTACES 

Sic  205.  The  Secretary  shall  not  permit  to 
continue  In  effect  any  agreement  which  n- 
duce«  the  supply  of  any  flsh  or  flsh  product 
below  a  quantity  sufficient  to  provide  for 
normal  domestic  consumption,  exports,  and 
carryover. 

SHARn^G  or  HtPrNSES 

Sec,  206,  Each  association  formed  imder 
this  title  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  may 
require  that  each  member  thereof  shall  pay 
to  the  association  such  member's  pro  rata 
share  (as  approved  by  the  Secretary)  of  such 
expenses  as  the  Secretary  mav  find  are  rea- 
sonable and  are  likely  to  be  Incurred  by 
such  association,  during  any  period  specified 
by  him.  for  such  purposes  "as  the  Secretary 
may  determUie  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
maintenance  and  functioning  ot  such  as- 
sociation, other  than  expenses  incurred  In 
receiving,  handling,  holding,  or  disposing  of 
any  quantity  of  commodl'v  received. 
handled,  held,  or  disposed  of  by  such  associa- 
tion for  the  benefit  or  account  of  persons 
other  than  members.  Such  pro  raU  shares 
shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  quan- 
tity of  the  flsh  or  flsh  products  distributed, 
processed,  or  shipped  bv  such  association  and 
such  other  activities  as  the  Secretary  mav 
approve 

TKPORltATJON    RFPORT8 

Sec,  207,  (a)  All  parties  to  any  marketing 
agreement  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  sever- 
ally, from  time  to  time,  upon  the  request  of 
the  Secretary,  furnish  him  with  such  in- 
formation as  he  finds  to  be  necessary  to  en- 
able htm  to  ascertaha  and  determine  the 
extent  to  which   stich  apreement   has  been 
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carried  out  or  has  effectuated  the  declared 
policy  of  this  title,  and  with  such  Informa- 
tlon  as  he  finds  to  be  neoessarj-  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  lias  been  any  abuse  of 
exempUons  from  the  anUtrust  laws.  Such  in- 
formation shall  be  furnished  in  accordance 
with  forms  of  reports  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  For  tlie  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
accuracy  of  any  report  made  to  the  Secretary 
parsuant  to  this  section,  or  for  the  purpos» 
or  obtaining  the  information  required  in  any 
such  report,  where  it  has  been  requested  aiid 
has  not  been  furnished,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  examine  such  books,  records, 
papers,  copies  of  hicome  tax  reports,  ac- 
cor.uts.  correspondence,  contracts,  docu- 
jueats,  or  memorandums,  as  he  deems  rele- 
vaiit  and  wliich  are  within  the  control  of  (1) 
any  such  party  to  such  aereement  from 
whom  such  report  was  requested,  (2)  aiiv 
person  liaving,  either  directly  or  indirectl-' 
actual  or  legal  control  of  or  over  such  partvi 
or  ( 3 )  any  subsidiary  of  any  such  party. 

lb)    All   Information  furnished   to  or  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  kept  confidential  by  all  officer^ 
and  employees  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  only  hiformatlon  so  furnished  or 
acquired    as    the    Secretary    deems    relevant 
shall  be  disclosed  by  them,  and  then  only  in 
a  suit  or  administrative  hearing  brought  at 
the  direction,  or  upon  the  request,  of  the 
Secretary,  or  to  which  he  or  any  officer  of  the 
"United  States  is  a  party,  and  involving  the 
agreement  with  reference  to  which  tlie  in- 
formation so  to  be  disclosed  was  furnished 
or  acquired.  Nothing  in  tliis  section  shaU  be 
deemed  to  prohibit  (1)  the  issuance  of  geu- 
eriU  statements  based  upon  the  reports  of  a 
nvimber   of  parties   to  an   agreement  or  of 
handlers   subject    to    an    agreement,    which 
statements  do  not  Identify  the  information 
furnished  by  any  persons,  or  (2)  the  pubUca- 
tlon   by   direction   of   Uie  Secretary,   of   the 
name  of  any  person  violating  any  marketing 
agreement,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
particular  provisions  of  the  agreement  vio- 
lated  by   such   person.   Any   such   officer  or 
employee  violating  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  upon  conviction  be  subject  to  a  flue 
or  not  more  than  tLOOO  or  to  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  jrear,  or  to  both,  and 
ShaU  be  removed  from  office. 

eaANT    ASSIST AlfCE 

Sec,  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  maJce  grants  to  voluntary  associations 
formed  pursuant  to  this  title  in  order  to 
as.sist  such  as.soclationa  in  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  this  title.  No  grant  shall  be  made 
under  this  section  tf.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  the  grant  wlU  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  any  fish  or  shellflsh  which  Is  com- 
monly produced  in  excess  of  annual  market- 
ing requirements,  or  will  materially  con- 
tribute to  the  depieticm  of  any  flsh  or  abell- 
fi-ih  species  contrary  to  sound  conservattou 
practices. 

(b)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  eudini; 
June  30.  1974.  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  for  grants  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

SEPARABn,ITY 

Sec.  209.  If  any  provision  of  this  tiUe  i5 
declared  unconstitutional,  or  the  applicabil- 
ity thereof  to  any  person,  circumstance,  or 
commodity  is  held  invalid  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  this  title  and  the  applicatoillty 
thereof  to  other  persons,  circumstances,  or 
commodities  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


8.  TBS 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATneriea  in  Confess  assemWed.  That  section 
2(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  author- 
ize the  Federal  Surplus  CommodlUes  Cor- 
poration to  purchase  and  distribute  surplus 
products  of  the  fishing  industry",  approved 
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August  11,  1939,  as  amended  (15  U.S.C,  713c- 
3(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "30  per 
centum"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "100 
per  centum", 

S.  789 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •'Fishing  Vessel  In- 
stu^ance  and  Safety  Act." 

FISHING  VESSEL  SAFETY 

Sec  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the 
Secretary)  is  authorized  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  promul- 
gate voltintary  safety  standards  for  the  con- 
struction, reconstruction,  and  operation  of 
commercial  fishing  vessels,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
within  which  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  is  operating,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing operational  hazards  and  lowering  the 
risks  of  fishing  vessel  casualties  and  loss  of 
life. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  develop 
a  certification  system  for  determining  com- 
pllsuice  with  the  voluntary  safety  standards 
promiUgated  pursuant  to  section  2(a)  and  to 
certify  fishing  vessels  as  having  complied 
with  the  voluntary  safety  standards.  Cer- 
tification can  be  made  upon  receipt  of  a 
statement  of  compliance  by  a  marine  sur- 
veyor or  naval  architect  previously  registered 
and  accepted  as  qualified  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Costs  of  Inspecting  vessels  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  certification  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  borne  by  the  vessel  owner. 

LOAK    GUAEANTEES   FOR   FISHING    VESSiX   SAFETY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  guarantee  the  entire  amount  of 
loans  made  to  owners  of  commercial  fishing 
vessels  by  private  lending  institutions  for  the 
cost  of  equipping,  maintaining,  repairing, 
altering,  modifying,  rehabilitating,  or  im- 
proving commercial  fishing  vessels  in  order 
to  meet  standards  of  safety  for  fishing  ves- 
sels promulgated  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  section  3(a). 

(b)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal  amount 
of  the  loans  guaranteed  under  this  section 
and  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not 
exceed  $15,000,000. 

LOAN  GUARANTEES  FOR  FISHEalf EN'S  MARINE 
INSURANCE  ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  guarantee  loans  made  by  private 
lending  institutions  to  flshermen  marine  In- 
surance associations  to  provide  insurance 
against  (1)  damage  to  or  loss  of  commercial 
fishing  vessels;  (2)  injury  or  death  of  a  mem- 
ber of  a  fishing  crew;  or  (3)  other  commer- 
cially insurable  risks  and  perils  associated 
with  commercial  fishing  vessel  operations. 

(b)  No  loan  or  loans  guaranteed  hereunder 
shall  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  capital  and 
surplus  of  such  fishermen's  marine  insurance 
association  at  the  time  the  guarantee  agree- 
ment is  executed. 

(c)  A  fishermen's  marine  Insurance  asso- 
ciation may  not  insure  any  commercial  fish- 
ing vessel  other  than  a  vessel  which  is  owned 
by  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United  States 
who  Is  a  member  of  such  association. 

(d)  The  term  "fishermen's  marine  Insur- 
ance association"  means  any  association, 
whether  corporate  or  otherwise,  which  Is 
composed  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  is  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws 
of  any  State. 

(e)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal  amount 
of  the  loans  guaranteed  under  this  section 
and  outstanding  at  any  one  time  shall  not 
exceed  $10,000,000. 


CONDITIONS  FOR  MAKING  LOAN  CTJARANTEES 

Sec,  5.  (a)  Any  loan  guarantee  made  under 
either  section  3  or  4  shall  be  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  detcrmmes, 
subject,  however,  to  the  following  minimum 
restrictions  and  limitations: 

(1)  Loans  shall  bear  interest  (exclusive  of 
premium  charges  and  service  charges,  if  any) 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum  per 
annum  on  the  principal  obligation  outstand- 
ing as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  reason- 
able, taking  into  account  the  ranpe  of  inter- 
est rates  prevailing  m  the  private  market 
for  similar  loans  and  the  risks  assumed  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(2)  Loans  shall  mature  hi  not  more  than 
10  years. 

(3)  No  loan  guarantee  shall  be  entered  in- 
to unless  some  security  or  other  reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment  is  furnished,  as  the 
Secretary  may  reqtiire. 

(4)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
commitments  to  guarantee  any  such  loan 
prior  to  the  date  of  execution  or  disburse- 
ment thereon. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  charge  and  collect 
such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  reasonable  for 
the  investigation  of  applications  for  a  loan 
guarantee,  for  the  appraisal  of  properties  of- 
fered as  security,  and  for  the  issuance  of 
commitments:  Provided,  That  such  charges 
shall  not  aggregate  more  than  one-half  of  1 
per  centum  of  the  original  principal  amount 
of  the  loan  to  be  guaranteed.  Unless  other- 
wise agreed,  the  charge  for  any  such  services 
shall  be  paid  by  the  borrower. 

(6)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  fix  a 
premium  charge  for  the  guaranteeing  of  loans 
under  this  Act.  Such  premium  charges  shall 
not  be  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum 
per  annum  nor  more  than  1  per  centum  per 
annum  of  the  average  principal  amount  of 
the  loan  outstanding.  Premium  payments 
shall  be  made  when  moneys  are  first  ad- 
vanced under  the  loan  and  on  each  anniver- 
sary date  thenafter.  All  stich  premium 
charges  shall  be  computed  and  shall  be  pay- 
able to  the  Secretary  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe. 

(7)  An  applicant  for  a  loan  guarantee 
under  section  3  must  be  a  citizen  or  national 
of  the  United  States. 

(8)  Within  the  meaning  of  this  Act.  a 
corporation,  partnership,  or  association  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
it  satisfactorily  meets  all  of  the  reqtnrements 
set  forth  In  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act. 
1916.  as  amended,  for  determining  the  United 
States  citizenship  of  a  corporation,  partner- 
ship, or  association  operating  a  vessel  in  the 
coastwise  trade. 

(9)  (A)  The  nationality  of  an  applicant 
shall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary,  Within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act.  no  corporation,  partnership,  or  associa- 
tion organized  under  the  laws  of  American 
Samoa  shall  be  deemed  a  national  of  the 
United  States  unless  75  per  centum  of  the 
interest  therein  is  owned  by  nationals  of  the 
United  States,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
or  both,  and  In  the  case  of  a  corporation, 
unless  its  president  or  other  cliief  executive 
officer  and  the  chairman  of  Its  board  are  na- 
tionals or  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
unle.os  no  more  of  its  directors  than  a  minor- 
ity of  the  number  necessary  to  constitute  a 
quorum   are   nonnationals   and    noncitizens. 

(B)  Seventy-five  per  centum  of  the  In- 
terest In  a  corporation  shall  net  be  deemed 
to  be  owned  by  nationals  of  the  United 
States,  or  both.  (1)  if  the  title  to  75  per 
centum  of  Its  stock  is  not  vested  In  such 
nationals  and  citizens  free  from  any  trust  or 
fiduciary  obligation  in  favor  of  any  person 
not  a  nation.Tl  or  citizen  of  the  Uniied 
States:  or  (11)  if  75  per  centum  of  the  voting 
power  in  such  corporation  Is  not  vested  In 
nationals  of  the  United  States,  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  both:  or  (iiit  if  throueh 
any  contract  or  ur.cicrttanding  it   is  so  ar- 


r.inged  that  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
voting  power  may  be  exercised,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  belxalf  of  any  person  who  is  not 
a  national  or  citizen  of  the  United  Stales; 
or  (IV)  if  by  any  other  means  whatsoever 
control  of  any  interest  in  the  corporation  in 
excess  of  25  per  centum  is  conferred  upon  or 
permitted  to  be  exercised  by  any  person  who 
Is  not  a  national  or  citizen  of  the  United 
States, 

(b)  There  is  hereby  created  a  Loan  Guar- 
antee Fund  which  shall  be  used  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  a  revolving  fund  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sections  (3) 
and  (4) . 

(c)  Tlie  faith  of  the  United  States  Is  sol- 
emnly pledged  to  the  payment  of  interest  on 
and  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal 
amount  of  each  loan  guaranteed  under  this 
Act, 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  upon  pavment  of 
the  guarantee  to  tiie  lender,  be  entitled  to 
take  an  assignment  from  tlic  lender  of  any 
collateral  or  security  given  by  the  borrower 
or  others  in  connection  with  the  loan. 

(e)  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  the  Loan 
Guarantee  Fund  authoriz^'d  liertin  are  not 
sufficient  to  pay  any  amount  the  Secretary  is 
required  to  pay  hereunder,  the  Secretarv-  is 
authorized  to  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  in  such 
forms  and  denominations,  bearing  .<~uch  ma- 
turities, and  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  with  the  approvtl  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury, 

(f »  No  application  for  a  loan  giiara:nee  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  mnv  be  accepted  by 
the  Secretary  after  June  30.  1981. 

RfTNsrKA.NCE     Ft'ND 

Sec.  6,  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  and  under 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  establish  and  administer  a  Fishing 
Ve.'isel  Reinsurance  Fund  (hereafter  referred 
to  in  this  section  as  the  Fund),  which  will 
provide  a  reinsurance  service  to  insurance 
earners  organized  and  existing  ur:der  the 
laws  of  any  Slate  and  which  issues  insurance 
to  commercial  fishing  vessels  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes,  Such 
reinsurance  service  shall  be  limited  to  poli- 
cies issued  to  such  commercial  fishi:-ig  vessels, 
(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  charge 
premiums  for  this  rein.?iirance  service  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  schedule  of  rates  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  For  the  purpose  of 
specifying  appropriate  rates,  tjie  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  provide  for  a  ceitralired  risk 
evaluation  service  to  be  used  for  establishing 
reinsurance  rates  and  to  pr.:ivide  fishing  ves- 
.sel  risk  Information  to  the  public. 

ic)  The  Secretary  shall  create  an  insurance 
fund  in  the  Treasury  to  enable  him  to  c.irry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  Moneys  appro'- 
priated  by  Conpress  to  carry  out  the  previ- 
sions of  this  Act  and  all  moneys  receiv*'d 
from  premiums  or  other  recoveries  ar.d  all 
receipts  ui  connection  with  this  Act  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Treasurj-  to  the  credit  of 
such  fund,  Paymonus  of  return  premiums, 
lasses,  settlements,  judgments,  and  all  lia- 
bilities incurred  by  the  United  States  under 
this  Act  sh.oll  be  made  from  such  fund 
throueh  the  Dlvi.<:ion  of  Disbursement.  Trris- 
ury  Depr.rtmprt,  Upon  the  req-iest  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  may  invest  or  reinvest  all  or  anv 
part  of  the  fund  in  securities  of  the  United 
States  or  In  securiUes  puarar.Wed  as  to 
principal  .ind  int^'rcst  by  the  United  St.ites, 
The  interest  and  benefits  accruing  from  such 
securities  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  fund, 

«d  I  The  Se-rctary  Is  authorized  to  reinsure 
throurh  the  Fund  a  sum  not  to  exceed  75 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  cover:\ge  writ- 
ten bv   the  Insurer  on  all  fishing  vessels 

I  el  If  at  any  time  the  moneys  in  the  Fund 
amiiori.:ed   herein   are  not   surlicient   to  pay 
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amount  the  Secretary  is  required  to  paj- 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
tary Is  authorized  to  issue  to  the  Seiretary 
'  the  Treasury  notes  or  other  oWigatloiis  in 
ch  forms  and  denominations,  bearing  such 
naturltles,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
condtUons  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Ser- 
iry  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury. 

i)  The  aggregate  princtpa:  amount  of  the 
:es   or   other    obligations    outstanding    as 
described  In  subsection   (e)    of  this  section. 
any  one  time  shall  not  CNceed  810.000.000. 
Sec.  7.  There   Is  herebv   authorized   to   be 
aj  proprlated  such  sums  as  are  necessarv   ti.) 
inlster  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

S  Con.  Res  10 
oncurrent  resolution  to  express  a  nalion<il 
policy  of  support  for  the  New  England 
fishing  industry,  and  the  domestic  coastal 
fishing  industry  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Slates 

Whereas  the  New  Engl.iud  fishing   iiidus- 
is  m  peril  due  to  the  fishmg  practices  of 
eign  nations  off  the  coast  of  New  England 
i^hereas  the  New  England  fishing  indus- 
13  further  Jeopardized  by  obsolete  and  un- 
e  vessels  and  equipment,  the  high  cost  of 
inlurance,  and  dwindling  fish  resources 
A'hereas    the    revitalization    of    the    New 
gland  fishing   industry   is  in  the  best  in- 
^sts    of    the    industry    and    consumers    in 
f  England  and  across  the  Nation 
tesolied  by  the  Senate  [the  House  of  Rep- 
^ntatives    concurring t ,    That    tlte    Senate 
orse  the  position  regarding  fisheries  now 
ag    taken    by    the    United    States   delega- 
_.  to  the  United  Nations  Seabed  Commlt- 
.  namely,  that  the  coastal  State  has  the 
'-t  to  regulate  the  hsh  stocks  inhabiting 
'  coastal  waters  off   its  shores  as  well  as 
anadromous  species,  and  further  that  the 
ited  States  begin  to  study  the  need  to  im- 
plement this  policy  Immediately  in  order  to 
tect    ovir    Nation's    living    resources    by 
jting    in    the    United    States    or    the    in- 
ual    States     the    authority    to    regulate 
h    stocks,   to   the    limits   of   their   range, 
well  as  the  authority  to  reserve  to  Itself 
selves)    all    of    the    available    catch    its 
eir)   vessels  are  capable  of  handling. 


February  6,  197.. 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
l.J.  Res.  53,  A  .joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  joint  congressional  committee  to 
ini  estigate  the  causes  and  origins  of  U.S. 
ini  olvement  in  the  hostilities  in  Vietnam. 
Re  ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Re  ations. 

DINT    COMMrnTE    ON    THE    VIETNAM    WAR 

:  Ay.  dole.  Mr,  President,  in  Saigon.    3 

5  before  Christmas  in  1961,  a  special- 

4lh  class  named  James  T.  Davis  left 

billet  and  boarded  a  truck  for  a  mis- 

into  a  province  bordering  on  Saigon. 

is    was    a    member    of    a    highly 

...    intelligence-gathering    organiza- 

t  called  the  Third   Radio  Research 

t.  He  was  called  Tom  by  the  men  of 

unit  and  he  was  well  liked.  He  was  25 

rs  old.  He  was  niiirried  and  had  a 

mg  son  whom  he  had  never  seen  back 

Tennessee.    On   December    23,    Tom 

lis  was  to  return  to  the  United  States 

discharge, 

that  December  22,  he  was  boarding 
ruck  for  one  last  mission.  The  unit 
Col.     William     Cochran, 
sed  the  track  and  told  Davis  he  did 
have  to  go  out — that  it  was  not  worth 
risk.  But  Davis  did  not  like  Saigon, 
an  I  he  wanted  to  take  a  few  more  pic- 
tuijes  before  going  home.  Besides,  it  was 
job.  And  if  he  did  not  do  it,  somebody 
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else  would  have  to  do  it.  so  he  stayed 
aboard  the  truck. 

On  a  narrow  track  in  the  province. 
Davis'  convoy  moved,  strung  out.  around 
a  curving  road,  and  suddenly  Davis" 
truck  was  blown  off  the  road.  The  ARVN 
guards  on  the  ti'uck  were  all  gunned 
down  from  ambush.  Davis"  body  was 
found  with  his  carbine.  The  clip  was 
empty,  so  it  was  apparent  he  had  been 
able  to  iight  back.  The  stock  was  broken, 
which  suggested  he  had  fallen  heavily 
when  he  was  hit.  And  3  days  before 
Christmas,  they  brought  his  body  back  to 
Saigon  to  send  home  to  Tennessee. 

I:  w  as  said,  among  Tom  Davis'  buddies 
in  the  3d  Radio  Research  Unit,  that 
Colonel  Cochran  had  put  his  name  in  for 
a  Silver  Star,  and  that  the  Pentagon  had 
replied  saying  it  was  not  authorized,  be- 
cause the  medal  was  only  given  in  time 
of  war.  No  one  seemed  to  know  if  the 
story  was  true,  and  no  one  wanted  to  risk 
destroying  the  nice  irony  of  the  whole 
thing  by  inquiring. 

Da-.is  was  the  first  man  to  die  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict. 

He  was  the  first  of  45.941  who  died  in 
combat  through  January  27.  1973.  Tlie 
last  man  to  die  before  the  peace  agree- 
ment went  into  effect.  Army  Col.  William 
B.  Nolde,  was  buried  only  yesterday  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

ELEVENTH    ANNIVERSARY 

In  the  11  years  and  35  days  between 
the  deaths  of  Tom  Davis  and  William 
Nolde,  more  than  56,000  Americans  died 
in  Southeast  Asia  fi'om  hostile  and  non- 
hostile  causes.  If  we  had  the  time,  each 
single  death  could  probably  be  told  as  I 
have  told  of  Tom  Davis',  and  each  would 
show  the  same  elements  of  chance  or 
irony,  of  devotion  to  duty  and  to  Amer- 
ica, of  loss  to  loved  ones  and  to  this  Na- 
tion's future. 

We  cannot  know  what  we  have  lost  in 
Vietnam,  but  as  President  Nixon  said  2 
years  ago: 

"Hiere  would  have  been  pcets  among  them, 
and  doctors  and  teachers  and  farmers.  There 
would  have  been  builders  of  this  Nation. 

We  cannot  know  what  was  lost  to 
America  over  the  last  11  years.  We  can- 
not recount  each  single  story,  and  know 
the  pain  of  what  was  lost  to  each  one 
who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  tiv 
to  discover  the  "why"  of  the  whole 
thing. 

For  despite  the  motives  which  led  to 
the  loss  of  those  hves,  despite  the  judg- 
ments which  led  to  such  a  loss — these 
American  lives  can  be  redeemed,  and 
lessons  can  be  found  in  these  losses  that 
will  help  bring  a  lasting  peace  to  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world. 

WE    ML'ST    SIEK    LESSONS 

We  owe  it  to  those  who  died  to  search 
out  these  lessons.  We  owe  it  to  their  loved 
ones.  We  owe  it  to  our  children  and  to 
their  children  yet  unborn  to  take  from 
the  ashes  of  death  and  desti-uction  a 
spark  of  understanding  which  alone  can 
insure  that  those  dead  have  not  died  in 
vain.  And  we  owe  it  to  those  who  have 
been  crippled  and  maimed. 

We  must  learn  from  the  past  if  we  are 
not  to  be  condemned  to  repeat  it — again 
and  again. 


World  War  I  began  because  men  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  meaning  of  events, 
and  they  were  mastered  by  those  events. 
When  the  war  was  finished,  the  German 
Chancellor  was  asked:  'How  did  it  all 
begin?"  And  he  replied:  "Ah,  if  one  only 
knew." 

In  the  years  leading  to  World  War  II, 
America  rejected  the  lessons  it  might- 
have  learned  from  World  War  I.  From 
the  seeds  of  ignorance  the  world  again 
reaped  the  whirlwind  of  war,  and  a  petty 
tyrant  was  able  to  bully  his  way  up  to  sit 
forever  astride  a  legacy  of  horror  that, 
to  this  day,  staggers  the  imagination. 

In  Korea,  we  acted  on  behalf  of  free- 
dom to  repel  aggression  and  to  dispel  any 
doubt  of  the  free  world's  commitment  to 
its  freedom.  Fi'om  World  War  II  we  had 
learned  not  to  tempt  tyranny  with  the 
appearance  of  weakness.  Whether  an 
alternative  course  might  have  been 
pursued  is  academic  now.  At  least  we 
know  why  we  fought;  we  were  not  drawn 
by  events  and  indecision  into  the  war. 

PEACE  HAS  COME 

Today,  our  commitment  of  forces  in 
Vietnam  is  ending,  and  in  less  than  60 
days  it  will  be  over.  The  peace  agreement 
has  been  signed.  The  basis  for  lasting, 
workable  peace — a  peace  with  honor — is 
established.  It  is  a  fragile  thing.  There 
are  many  questions  which  depend  on  the 
seriousness  and  determination  of  all  the 
parties.  But  it  is  a  beginning  for  peace 
and  an  end  to  war. 

It  serves  no  useful  purpose  now  to 
second  guess  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
or  to  complain  that  it  should  have  been 
reached  earlier.  I  say  we  should  give 
thanks  that  the  agreement  was  reached, 
that  it  fulfills  our  fundamental  objec- 
tives, and  we  should  unite  in  efforts  to 
support  the  peace  and  make  it  work, 

THE  LARGER  QtTESTION 

But  a  larger  question  today,  as  the 
war  ends,  is  not  that  ending,  but  the 
beginning  of  our  involvement— in  the 
days  of  men  like  Tom  Davis — when  our 
men  in  Vietnam  were  called  advisers  and 
when  their  number  was  secretly  creeping 
up  and  up  beyond  the  limits  that  the 
American  public  knew.  Our  questions 
must  go  to  such  matters  as  the  murders 
of  President  Diem  and  his  brother  and 
the  way  this  period  set  us  irrevocably  on 
the  road  to  the  tragic  loss,  diminution, 
or  disruption  of  so  many  lives,  both 
American  and  Vietnamese.  We  must 
question  those  early  events  and  those 
first  policies. 

When  the  battle  flags  are  brought 
home  and  America  has  recovered  her 
sons  and  the  question  is  asked.  "How  did 
it  all  begin?",  a  people  such  as  ours  can- 
not .simply  reply  with  weary  indifference, 
"Ah,  if  one  only  knew," 

We  must  know.  We  have  paid  bitterly 
for  whatever  wisdom  there  may  be  in  this 
longest  war.  And  if  from  that  wisdom, 
we  may  get  peace  and  reconciliation — 
and  if  by  that  wisdom  we  may  prevent 
the  loss  of  other,  future  lives— then 
should  we  not  seek  that  wisdom? 

I  think  we  must. 

But  we  should  not  do  so  to  condemn  or 
to  justify  the  actions  and  decisions  of  the 
past.  Rather,  we  should  attempt  to  learn 
from  them,  so  the  seeds  of  sacrifice  shall 
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not  have  fallen  on  biuren  ground  to  be 
blown  away  in  the  winds  of  another  war. 

rVLX,  ZMPAVnAL  AITBWXia 

With  these  thoughts  In  mind,  I  offer  a 
re6<dutl(Hi  to  create  a  joint  congressional 
committee  to  InTestlgate  the  causes  and 
origins  of  U.S.  tovi^vement  in  the  Viet- 
nam hostilities.  This  measure  was  intro- 
duced in  the  92A  Congress  but  was  not 
acted  upon;  howevar,  the  momentows 
achievement  of  the  peace  agreement  in 
January  makes  such  a  study  all  the  more 
appropriate  and  timdy. 

A  joint  committee,  awpointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  will,  I  believe,  provide  the 
fairest,  most  impartial  means  of  provid- 
ing the  answers  we  must  have. 

SOLE  OF  COMGEESS 

Many  in  the  Congress  have  expressed 
concern  recently  regarding  the  obliga- 
iioD.  of  Ccoigress  to  exercise  its  full  con- 
stitutional authority  and  fulfill  Its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  American  pe<4>le  in  a 
number  of  areas. 

I  certainly  ^lare  this  concern.  As  a 
Senator,  I  have  a  deep  interest  in  seeing 
that  the  institutions  and  individuals  of 
the  legislative  branch  are  executing  the 
duties  with  which  they  are  charged.  As 
an  American,  I  do  not  want  to  see  any 
branch  of  govonment — ^judicial,  execu- 
tive or  legislative — fail  in  its  obligaticms 
to  seize,  in  an  appropriate  manner,  upon 
opporttmities  for  meeting  a  compelling 
public  need. 

And  I  can  see  no  more  clear-cut  and 
pressing  necessity  than  the  illumination 
of  the  reasons,  decisions  and  policies  that 
led  America  into  this  war  with  Its  terrible 
division,  cost  and  suffering. 

I  believe  many  Americans  share  this 
ccmcem.  We  are  an  inquisitive  people 
and  a  people  who  have  shown  a  willing 
ability  to  learn  from  the  past.  So,  now  it 
is  the  time  to  search  out  the  lessons  of 
the  latest  chapter  in  our  history.  Hope- 
fully, they  can  be  learned — and  in  time. 

Again,  I  would  emphasize  that  this 
task  has  no  partisan  bias.  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  liberalism  or  conservatism — or  of 
hawks  and  doves.  It  is  a  matter,  though, 
of  great  importance. 

pREsmiNT  Johnson's  papebs 

I  noted  an  article  which  appeared 
shortly  after  President  Johnson's  death. 
In  it,  the  director  of  the  Johnson  Library 
in  Austin,  Tex.,  was  reported  to  have 
revealed  that  President  Johnson  was 
hopeful  his  private  papers  on  the  conduct 
of  the  war  could  be  decla.ssified  and 
made  public  as  soon  as  possible  after 
peace  was  achieved. 

I  am  sure  President  Johnson  must 
have  felt  a  great  concern  that  these  les- 
sons of  the  war  be  learned  while  the 
events  of  these  trying  days  were  still 
fresh  in  our  minds.  He  certainly  bore  the 
heavy  burdens  of  the  war  in  some  of  its 
most  agonizing  moments. 

And  let  me  say  at  this  point — as  one 
who  has  supported  three  Presidents  as 
they  fulfilled  their  responsibilities  as 
Commander  in  Chief  in  Southea.st 
Asia — it  was  heartwarming  to  hear  Mrs. 
Johnson's  statement  that  President 
Johnson  did  know  that  the  peace  had 
come  before  he  died  last  month.  Lyndoi 
Johnson  was  a  strong  President  and  a 


strong  leader  of  his  party.  But  no  me 
who  served  in  the  Congress  with  him  and 
during  his  Presidency,  as  I  did.  could 
ever  doubt  or  question  his  great  love  for 
this  country  and  the  depth  of  his  dedica- 
tion to  everything  he  believed  was  best 
forik 

So  his  papers,  and  those  of  President 
Eisenhower  and  of  President  Kennedy, 
could  all  contribute  to  this  process  of 
gaining  something  from  the  war. 

IXAUUNG    AMD    BZAUNS 

In  cOTiclusion,  I  would  simply  express 
the  hope  that  the  Congress  will  approve 
the  creation  of  this  special  committee.  I 
believe  It  can  perform  two  essenial  fimc- 
tions  for  America. 

First,  It  can  lead  us  to  those  vital 
"whys"  of  our  Involvement  In  Vietnam — 
and  from  there  to  wisdom  and  under- 
standing for  future  decisions  and  policies. 

Second,  by  bringing  this  wisdom  and 
understanding,  it  wiU  be  a  means  of  heal- 
ing the  wounds  which  11  years  of  war 
have  left 

So  with  Increased  wisdom  and  greater 
understanding,  a  healed  and  once  again 
united  America  can  make  the  start  of  its 
third  century  the  beginning  of  its  great- 
est era. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

"ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  53 

■Whereas  Congress  has  in  the  past  under- 
taken investigations  to  determine  the  causes 
at  United  States  Invdvement  In  World  War 
I,  World  War  n,  and  the  Korean  conflict; 

Whereas  complete  and  accurate  Iniorma- 
tlon  concerning  United  States  involvement 
in  the  hostilities  In  Vietnam  Is  not  available 
because  (A)  the  series  "Foreign  Relations 
of  the  United  States",  contaiitlng  documents 
concerning  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
toward  Vietnam,  has  been  prepared  only 
tJirough  1946,  and  (B)  the  Department  of 
Defense  study  "United  States-Vietnam  Re- 
lations, 1945-67",  known  as  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  has  not  been  fully  disclosed  and  does 
not  represent  a  thorough  or  Independent  re- 
view of  such  Involvement;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  a  right  to  full  disclosure  of  all  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  background,  origins, 
and  causes  of  United  States  Involvement  In 
the  hostilities  In  Vietnam:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Refolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  there  is 
established  a  Joint  congressional  committee 
to  be  known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Causes  and  Origins  of  United  States  Involve- 
ment In  the  Vietnam  Hostilities  (hereafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Joint  committee"). 

(b)  The  Joint  committee  shall  be  com- 
posed of   the  following   fourteen    members: 

(1)  Seven  Members  of  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  four 
of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  majority 
party  and  three  of  wliom  shall  be  members 
of  the  minority  party;   and 

(2)  Seven  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives appointed  by  the  Speaker,  four 
of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  majority 
party  and  three  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  minority  party. 

(c)  The  Joint  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  a  vice  chairman  from  among 
its  members.  Eight  members  of  the  Joint 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  except 


that  the  joint  oocninlit«e  may  prescribe  a 

lesser  num.ber  of  mNnbers  to  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  hear- 
ings. Any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
joint  committee  shall  not  aSect  Its  author- 
ity, and  shall  be  filled  in  t.he  same  manner 
In  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

Dtmr  or  the  jodjt  commmtlr 
Sec,  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Joint 
committee  to  conduct  a  thorough  study  and 
investigation  of — 

(1)  the  actions  of  each  President  and  ad- 
ministration relating  to  Vietnam  smce  1945, 
and  the  effects  of  such  actions  on  the  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  to  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam; 

(2)  the  foreign  policy  aesimnptlons  of  each 
such  President  and  admlnlstraticm  relating 
to  Vietnam,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
United  States  view  of  the  objectives  of  Com- 
munist China  and  the  Soviet  Union  world- 
wide and  m  Southeast  Asia  and  how  this  may 
have  affected  United  States  Involvement  In 
Vietnam; 

(3)  the  diplomatic  policy  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  Vietnam  smce  1945  and  the 
influence  of  such  policy  on  the  United  States 
commitment   to  the   Republic   of   Vietnam: 

(4)  changes  In  United  States  military  and 
strategic  concepts  and  doctrines  since  1945 
and  how  military  concepts  and  doctrines  af- 
fected the  United  States  military  role  in 
Vietnam;  and 

(5)  eiecutlve-congresslona]  relations  In  the 
context  of  United  States  tovolvement  In  Viet- 
nam, and  the  maimer  In  which  the  oreraU^ 
pattern  of  the  executive-congressional  rela- 
tionship on  foreign  policy  matters  smce  1945 
affected  con^ressioiiaJ  and  eiccutive  actions 
with  respect  to  Vietnam. 

(b)  Not  later  than  September  6.  1972.  the 
Jomt  committee  shall  transmit  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress  a  report  which  shall  contain 
Its  findmgs  and  conclusions.  Upcn  the  trans- 
mittal of  such  report,  the  Jomt  comnaittee 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

ADMINISTKATrra    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  joint  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  expenditures.  (2)  to  employ 
personnel.  (3i  to  adopt  rules  respectu'.g  its 
organization  and  procedures.  (4|  to  hold 
hearings.  (5)  to  sit  and  act  at  auy  tmie  or 
place,  (6>  to  subpena  witnesses  and  docu- 
ments, (7^  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
agency  concerned,  to  use  on  n  re:mb\;rsab!e 
basis  the  services  of  personnel.  Inforrr-.Ttion, 
and  facilities  of  any  such  Sfrencr.  (8)  to 
procure  prlntmg  and  bindings,  (9)  to  pro- 
cure the  temporary  or  Intermittent  services 
of  Individual  consultants,  or  orprm'.zations 
thereof,  m  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  a  standing  coniniittee  of 
the  Senate  may  procure  such  services  tinder 
the  subsection  (I)  of  section  202  of  tl-.e  I  f g- 
J.Klative  ReorF;ini7:ation  Act  of  194«  and  MO) 
to  take  deprwitions  and  other  te?Tlmonr 

(b)  Si;bpenas  may  be  ismed  over  tl-^e  yip- 
r.tture  of  the  chairman  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee or  by  any  member  dc-ignaied  b-.  bun  or 
the  Johit  committee,  and  may  be  served  by 
sucli  person  as  may  be  dc5ii;:i.-ited  by  SLjch 
chairman  or  member.  "Vac  chairman  cf  the 
loint  committee  or  anr  member  thereof  mar 
admlni.'ster  oath.«  to  witne'^^es. 

(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Joint  commit- 
tee each  department,  aeency.  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  br.inch  of  the 
Oovermnent  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
furnish  to  the  Joint  committee  such  repor'wS. 
documents,  and  lnform.'>iion  as  the  joint 
comnuttee  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  Its 
duty  under  this  joint  resolution. 

(d)  The  expenses  of  the  Joint  committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  upon  vwichers  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  committee  or  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  committee  duly  authorized 
by  the  chairman. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
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8.   316 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
I  "or  Mr.  Jackson;,  the  Senator  from 
C  alifomia  (Mr.  Cranston  >  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  316,  a  bill  to  further 
t  le  purposes  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1  )64  by  designating  certain  lands  for 
inclusion  in  the  national  wilderness 
preservation  system. 

S.  371 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the 
S:;nator  from  Utah  iMr.  Bennett)  was 
a  ided  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  371,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  certain  provisions  of  tlie 
hatural  Gas  Act  relating  to  rates  and 
c  larges  shall  not  apply  to  persons  en- 
g  iged  in  the  production  or  gathering  and 
Si  le  but  not  in  the  transmission  of  nat- 
u  al  gas. 

S.   418 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
p  eased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  418, 
a  bill  which  has  as  its  purpose  reinstate- 
Tt  ent  of  the  Emergency  Loan  program  of 
tl  le  Farmers  Home  Administration.  As  a 
r<  suit  of  its  continuing  battle  against  in- 
fl  ition  and  excess  spending,  the  U.S.  De- 
p  irtment  of  Agriculture  on  December  27, 
telegramed  the  regional  offices  of  the 
Pirmers  Home  Administration  instruct- 
ir  g  that  all  county  offices  cease  receiving, 
processing,  and  approving  applications 
fcr  emergency  aid  for  farmers  or  rural 
h  >meowRers  in  counties  which  have  car- 
ri;d  an  emergency  designation  by  the 
Stcretary  of  Agriculture  for  60  days  or 
n  ore.  This  action  was  taken  to  covmter- 
a<  t  inflationary  pressures  and  to  adhere 
tc  a  $250  biUion  Federal  budget. 

Such  action  created  an  immediate 
ci  isLs  in  many  areas  of  our  Nation.  I  have 
re  seived  many  telegrams,  phone  calls, 
aid  letters  from  Colorado  residents  on 
tl  e  Western  Slope,  particularly  in  Mesa, 
Mantrose,  and  Delta  Counties,  concem- 
ir  s  the  damage  and  loss  suffered  to  crops. 
Si  ime  persons  have  advised  me  that  they 
hiid  only  learned  of  the  possibility  of 
assistance  under  the  emergency  loan 
piosrram  on  December  21.  1972. 

Regardless  of  the  details,  there  is  no 
qiestion  that  some  assistance  must  be 
ay  ailable  to  our  farmers  and  rural  home- 
o\ners  under  a  workable  emergency 
lo  m  program.  I  cosponsored  S.  418  be- 
cause  prompt  enactment  of  such  a  bill 
would  provide  the  means  of  resolving 
m>st  of  the  problems  created  by  the 
D  icember  27  cuitailment  of  funds. 

Last  summer,  the  92d  Congress  en- 
acted  legislation  which  broadened  the 
en  lergency  assistance  program.  The  sig- 
ni  leant  change  in  the  congressional  re- 
sp  Dnse  to  the  destruction  caused  by  Hur- 
rl(ane  Agnes  and  the  Rapid  City  flood, 
wi  s  to  Increase  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
as  er  loan  which  could  be  forgiven  to 
$5  000,  and  provide  for  interest  on  the 
renalning  principal  at  1  percent  per 
ar  num.  Officials  at  the  Office  of  Man- 
agsment  and  Budget  have  advised  that 
th  s  provision  has  created  a  runaway 
prjgram  which  could  only  be  curtailed 
by  a  complete  termination.  For  persons 
in  Colorado,  this  meant  a  termination 
da  te  of  December  27,  1972.  S.  418  would 
re  nstate  the  emergency  loan  program, 


eliminate  the  $5,000  forgiveness  feature, 
and  set  the  interest  rate  at  5  percent  per 
annum  on  the  amount  of  the  loan.  There 
is  no  question  that  there  is  a  vital  need 
for  such  an  emergency  loan  program.  In 
many  instances  the  modem  family  farm 
is  in  a  tight  credit  situation.  When  hit 
by  a  natural  disaster,  it  must  have  a 
source  of  emergency  credit.  The  bill  that 
I  support  would  provide  such  assistance. 

On  January  15,  1973,  Congressman 
Alexander  introduced  H.R.  1975  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  That  bill  would 
eliminate  forgiveness,  set  interest  at  6 
percent,  and  require  that  applicants  be 
unable  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  terms.  That  bill,  al- 
though varying  sliglitly  from  the  terms 
of  Senator  Bellmon's  bill,  would  meet 
the  credit  needs  of  those  suffering  losses 
in  existing  disaster  areas  that  are  pres- 
ently ineligible  for  assistance,  and  would 
correct  the  problems  which  are  being  ex- 
perienced under  our  present  laws. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  will 
be  holding  hearings  this  week  on  the 
problems  created  as  a  result  of  the  De- 
cember 27  curtailment  of  funds  for  the 
emergency  loan  program  and  other  cut- 
backs in  agricultural  programs.  I  urge 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  to 
promptly  consider  S.  418,  and  report  out 
a  bill  that  will  assist  persons  who  have 
suffered  losses  before  the  commencement 
of  spring  farming  programs.  I  shall  sup- 
port any  reasonable  measure  that  would 
accomplish  these  purposes.  Time  is  of  the 
essence. 

S.    440 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hoilings) 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  440, 
the  War  Powers  Act. 

S.    565 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn.  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenicd 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  565,  a 
bill  to  require  the  Congress  to  prescribe 
a  ceiling  on  expendituies  for  each  fiscal 
year  and  to  establish  procedures  to  ef- 
fectuate such  ceilings. 

S.    566 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hruska,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  566,  a  bill 
to  define  the  circumstances  in  which  for- 
eign states  are  immune  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  courts  and 
in  which  execution  may  not  be  levied  on 
their  assets,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    649 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
soN>  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
649,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  of  cer- 
tain funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cul- 
tural, and  artistic  activities  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    663 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
( for  Mr.  Jackson  <  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  662.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  and  adminis- 
ter a  program  of  direct  Federal  employ- 
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ment  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment, the  public  lands,  Indian 
reservations,  and  commonly  owned  and 
shared  resources  through  a  program  of 
recreational  development,  reforestation 
and  consei-vation  management. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLUTION    10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cook)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  10,  the  school 
prayer  amendment. 

SENATE    joint   RESOLUTION    H 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs)  in  cosponsoring  his  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  11,  to  pay  tribute  to  law 
enforcement  officers  of  this  country  on 
Law  Day,  May  1,  1973. 

Certainly,  Law  Day  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  selectively  commend  the  cou- 
rageous men  and  women  who,  each  day 
of  their  lives,  risk  their  personal  safety 
to  protect  and  defend  our  freedom  and 
our  security. 

America  is  a  Nation  built  on  law.  Amer- 
icans are  a  people  governed  by  law.  More 
important,  however,  Americans  are  a 
people  protected  by  laws  they  have  cho- 
sen themselves  to  insure  the  perpetuation 
of  their  collective  liberty.  Americans  have 
always  taken  pride  in  their  system  of 
laws  and  the  security  it  afforded  them: 
however,  today  there  are  growing  num- 
bers of  people  who  question  these  laws 
and  flagrantly  abuse  them  in  an  audaci- 
ous attempt  to  test  their  strength. 

We  are  particularly  aware  of  this  ele- 
ment in  our  society  having  just  witnessed 
the  senseless  attack  on  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Mississippi.  Law  enforce- 
ment officers,  more  than  ever  before, 
must  bear  the  brunt  of  this  violent,  reck- 
less element  in  our  society.  They,  too, 
more  than  ever  before  deserve  the 
credit  for  defending  and  perpetuating 
our  system. 

Let  us  not  pass  this  off  lightly.  We 
cannot  afford  to  take  this  courage  and 
dedication  for  granted,  for  the  fight 
against  crime  and  violence  In  this  Nation 
is  the  responsibility  of  us  all. 

Our  system  of  government  is  flexible. 
It  can  adapt  to  changing  values  and 
social  attitudes.  It  can  accommodate  a 
variety  of  philosophies,  and  if  change 
seems  appropriate,  the  means  of  orderly 
change  are  built  into  the  system  itself. 
It  provides  for  continuity  through  change 
which  provides  the  flexibility  necessai-y 
for  survival.  Indeed,  this  is  the  wisdom 
and  the  strength  of  the  system. 

Our  Nation's  law  enforcement  officers 
have  a  grave  responsibility.  They  deserve 
our  open  and  public  support  and  our  most 
sincere  thanks  for  their  efforts  in  our 
behalf.  Let  us  pause  this  year,  on  Law 
Day,  1973,  to  renew  our  commitment  to 
a  Government  of  laws,  and  plant  our 
feet  firmly  behind  our  law  enforcement 
officers. 

SENATE    JOINT   RXSOLUTION    14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlktt)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  14,  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  relat- 
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Ing  to  the  open  admission  to  public 
schools. 

SKNATB   JOINT  RESOLUTION    SO 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  join  many  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  cosponsoring  Sen- 
ator Brooke's  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
20  which  designates  Janiiary  15  of  each 
year  as  Martin  Luther  King  Day.  I  am 
equally  honored  to  present  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  joint  resolution  from  the  Colorado 
State  House  of  Representatives  recogniz- 
ing January  15  as  Martin  Luther  King 
Day  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  Colorado 
State  legislators  encourage  us  to  recog- 
nize Dr.  King  and  his  contributions  to 
freedom  and  democracy  by  honoring  his 
memory  on  his  birthday  each  year.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  left  our  Nation  a  legacy 
of  courage  and  sacrifice  In  his  struggle 
for  social  progress;  a  legacy  of  accom- 
plishments that  have  brought  hope  to  all 
mankind.  It' is  altogether  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate that  we  honor  him  with  other 
great  leaders  of  our  Nation  by  designat- 
ing his  birthday  each  year  as  a  holiday. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  Colorado  House  Joint  Resolution 
1002  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HousK  Joint  Resolution  No.   1002 

Whereas,  The  United  States  of  America  was 
founded  upon  the  principle  that  all  men  are 
created  equal  and  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  the  Individual  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness;  and 

Whereas,  This  nation  has  always  carried 
the  torch  of  liberty.  Justice,  and  equality  for 
all  with  dignity  and  pride;  and 

Whereas.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  was 
unquestionably  a  man  of  vision  who  in  his 
lifetime  championed  these  rights  for  all;  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  King  lived  and  died  by  his 
personal  conviction  that  "Injustice  anywhere 
Is  a  threat  to  justice  everjrwhere";  and 

Whereas,  Dr.  King  is  remembered  as  one 
who  brought  a  sense  of  hope  not  only  to  this 
country  but  the  entire  world;  and 

Whereas,  The  accomplishments  of  this 
great  American  are  too  numerous  to  be  ade- 
quately reviewed  in  this  resolution;  and 

Whereas,  We  should  take  every  possible 
opportunity  to  remind  ourselves  and  others 
of  the  value  of  remembering  such  persons 
and  of  rededicatlng  ourselves  to  the  princi- 
ples that  make  us  a  great  nation  of  one  peo- 
ple; and 

Whereas,  January  15.  the  birth  date  of  Dr. 
King,  is  recognized  by  various  cities  and 
slates  throughout  the  nation  as  a  time  to 
consider  the  great  potential  for  good  that 
each  person  has  within  him  as  so  courageous- 
ly exemplified  by  the  life  of  Dr.  King;  now, 
therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Forty-ninth  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein: 

That  January  15  be  recognized  as  Martin 
Luther  King  Day  in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  this  General 
Assembly  be  recorded  as  commending  na- 
tional groups  that  are  seeking  U.S.  Congres- 
sional approval  of  January  15  as  a  legal  pub- 
lic holiday  in  honor  of  hr.  King,  and  that 
schools,  businesses,  and  organizations  and 
community  groups  be  encouraged  to  recog- 
nize Dr.  King  and  his  contributions  to  free- 
dom and  democracy  in  various  appropriate 
ways,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  widow  of  Dr.  Martin 


Luther  King,  Jr.  (Mrs.  Coretta  King)  and  to 
the  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Legal  Holi- 
day Committee  and  the  Colorado  Congres- 
sional delegation. 

John  D.  Fuhb, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Lorraine   F.    Lombardi, 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
John    D.    Vandekhoof, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
Comport  W.  Shaw, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
10— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  TO  EXPRESS 
A  NATIONAL  POLICY  OF  SUPPORT 
FOR  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  FISHING 
INDUSTRY 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.) 

Mr.  K3:NNEDY  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution: 

S.  Con.  Res.  10 
Concurrent  resolution  to  express  a  national 
policy  of  support  for  the  New  England  fish- 
ing Industry,  and  the  domestic  coastal 
fishing  Industry  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States 

Whereas  the  New  England  fishing  Industry 
is  in  perU  due  to  the  fishing  practices  of 
foreign  nations  off  the  Coast  of  New  England. 
Whereas  the  New  England  fishing  industry 
is  further  Jeopardized  by  obsolete  and  unsafe 
vessels  and  equipment,  the  high  cost  of  in- 
surance, and  dwindling  fish  resources. 

Whereas  the  revitalization  of  the  New 
England  fishing  Industry  is  In  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  industry  and  consumers  In  New 
England  and  across  the  nation. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Senate 
endorse  the  position  regarding  fisheries  now 
being  taken  by  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  Seabed  Committee, 
namely,  that  the  coastal  state  has  the  right 
to  regulate  the  fish  stocks  inhabiting  the 
coastal  waters  off  its  shores  as  well  as  its 
anadromous  species,  and  further  that  the 
United  States  begin  to  s'udy  the  need  to  im- 
plement this  policy  immediately  in  order  to 
protect  our  nation's  living  resources  by  cre- 
ating in  the  United  States  or  the  individual 
states  the  authority  to  regulate  such  stocks, 
to  the  limits  of  their  range,  as  well  as  the 
authority  to  reserve  to  Itself  (or  selves)  all 
of  the  available  catch  its  (their)  vessels  are 
capable  of  handling. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 

senate  concurrent  resolution   6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  6,  making  apportionment  of 
funds  for  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  61— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AUTHOR- 
IZING THE  COMMITTEE  ON  POST 
OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  TO 
CONDUCT  HEARINGS  RELATING 
TO  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.) 

Mr.  McGee  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  FoNG.  and  Mr.  Stevens)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution: 


S.  Res.  61 

Resolved,  That,  whereas  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  find  Civil  Service  In  carrying  out 
its  responsibilities  to  the  Senate  did  In  1970 
recommend  the  enactment  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  reorganization  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service;  and 

Whereas  the  postal  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  enacted  in  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  it  1970  was  established  as  follows: 

••§  101.  Postal  policy 

■■(a)  The  United  States  Postal  Ser\'ice  shall 
be  operated  as  a  basic  and  fundamental  serv- 
ice provided  to  the  jieople  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  authorized  by  the  Con- 
stitution, created  by  Act  of  Congress,  and 
supported  by  the  people.  The  Postal  Service 
shall  have  as  its  basic  function  the  obliga- 
tion to  provide  postal  services  to  bind  the 
Nation  together  through  the  personal,  edu- 
cational, literary,  and  business  correspond- 
ence of  the  people.  It  shall  provide  prompt, 
reliable,  and  eflBcient  services  to  patrons  in 
all  areas  and  shall  render  postal  ser\-lces  to 
all  communities.  The  costs  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  Postal  Service  shall  not 
be  apportioned  to  impair  the  over-all  value 
of  such  service  to  the  people. 

••(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  provide  a 
maximum  degree  of  effective  and  regular 
postal  services  to  rural  areas,  communities, 
and  small  towns  where  post  offices  are  not 
self-siistalning.  No  small  post  office  shall  be 
closed  solely  for  operating  at  a  deficit,  it 
being  the  specific  intent  of  the  Congress  thai 
effective  postal  services  be  insured  to  resi- 
dents of  both  urban  and  rural  communities. 

•'(c)  As  an  employer,  the  Postal  Service 
shall  achieve  and  maintain  compensation  for 
its  officers  and  employees  comparable  to  the 
rates  and  types  of  compensation  paid  In  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  It  shall  plac«  particular  emphasis 
upon  opportunities  for  career  advancements 
of  all  officers  and  employees  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  worthwhile  and  satisfying  careers  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States. 

"(d)  Postal  rates  shall  be  established  to 
apportion  the  costs  of  all  postal  operations 
to  all  users  of  the  maU  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis. 

■•(e)  In  determining  all  policies  for  postal 
services,  the  Postal  Service  shall  give  the 
highest  consideration  to  the  requirement  for 
the  most  expeditious  collection,  transporta- 
tion, and  delivery  of  Important  letter  mail 

•'(f)  In  selecting  modes  of  transportation, 
the  Postal  Service  shall  give  highest  con- 
sideration to  the  prompt  and  economic.il 
delivery  of  all  mail  and  shall  make  a  fair 
and  equitable  distribution  of  mail  business 
to  carriers  providing  similar  modes  of  trans- 
portation services  to  the  Postal  Service 
Modern  methods  of  transporting  mall  by 
containerlzation  and  programs  designed  to 
achieve  overnight  transportation  to  the  des- 
tination of  important  letter  mall  to  al!  part.s 
of  the  Nation  shall  be  a  primary  goal  of 
postal  operations. 

"(g)  In  planning  and  building  new  postal 
facilities,  the  Postal  Service  -•'hall  emphasize 
the  need  for  facilities  and  equipment  de- 
signed to  create  desirable  workinp  conditions 
for  Us  officers  and  employees,  a  maximum 
degree  of  convenience  for  efficient  postal 
services,  proper  access  to  existing  and  fu- 
ture air  and  surface  transportation  facili- 
ties, and  con'o!  of  costs  to  the  Po.'-tal  Serv- 
ice": and 

Whereas  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
exercise  its  oversight  and  investigations  au- 
thority to  Insure  that  the  public  policy  shall 
be  faithfully  executed  by  the  President 
through  the  executive  branch:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  shall  conduct  open 
public  hearings  Into  the  conduct  of  the 
Postal  Service:  And  provided  further,  That 
the  committee  shall  undertake  such  other 
investigations  into  the  Postal  Service,  in- 
cluding,   but    not    limited    to,    on-the-spot 


1  ivestlgatlons  of  postal  facilitle?  and  Instal- 
tions  without  advance  notice;  Interviews 
1  and  off  the  record  with  postal  offlelals, 
a  Imlnlstrators,  and  employees;  tnvestJga- 
ot  otBcUI  documents  and  statistics  of 
services  relating  to  volume,  revenue, 
levels  of  service,  employment,  and 
her  matters  as  determined  by  the  com- 
ittee;  and  such  other  matters  as  the  com- 
Ittee  may  deem  necessary. 
Src.  2.  TTie  committee  shall  report  Its  flnd- 
iJig.  Including  recommendations  for  legisla- 
t  on,  not  later  than  August  31,  1973. 


pastal 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 
RESOLUTION 
SMMtrm  ■TBOLTrriov  ae 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nttttn,  the  Sen- 
a  CT  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
M  as  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Re- 
siilutioa  36,  {prescribing  certain  proce- 
d  ires  for  the  Senate. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  OPEN  HEAR- 
INGS BY  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
PARKS  AND  RECREATION  INTE- 
RIOR AND  INSULAR  APFAIRS  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
a  moonce  for  the  information  of  the  Sen- 
a  e  and  the  public  that  open  hearings 
h  ive  been  scheduled  by  the  Subcommit- 
Ue  on  Parks  and  Recreation  at  10  ajn. 
oil  Fet>ruary  23.  in  room  3110.  Dirksen 
B  tnate  CWOce  BuUding.  cm  the  foUowing: 

Informatkmal  hearing  on.  estabUsh- 
w  ent  of  a  reservation  system  for  camp- 
iT  g  Jn  selected  units  of  the  national  park 
s^fstem. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  11  call  the  n^L 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tleroD.    

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
fcr  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
o)  gectioD.  it  is  so  ordered. 


H\RRY  S  TRUMAN— IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
tl  le  of  this  short  talk  about  a  great 
A  nerican  is: 

1  :arrt  s  trttma!* — a  lecact  or  character, 

COCBACE,    AND    COMMONSENSK 

It  is  a  privilege  indeed  to  pay  tribute 
to  day  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  public  servants  in  the  his- 
tcry  of  America,  a  superb  U.S.  Senator 
ai  d  a  great  President — Harry  S  Truman. 

This  patriot  brought  dignity  and  credit 
to  his  many  and  varied  accomplish- 
msnts;  his  World  War  I  battery,  his 
county,  the  State  of  Missouri,  the  U.S. 
Si  nate.  as  well  as  to  his  Nation  which 
cf  Ded  upon  him  to  lead  this  country  in 
g]  ave  times. 

For  nearly  8  challenging  but  rewarding 
years.  I945-I9S2  inclusfve,  he  guided 
A  nerica  In  its  new  role  of  leadership  of 
tl  e  Ftee  World;  and  that  leadership  win 
lo  og  be  remembered  for  its  character,  its 
c(  urage,  and  its  commmisense. 

At  the  time  President  Truman  left  the 


position  of  presiding  Judge  of  the  Jack- 
son County  Court,  he  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows his  experience  as  the  leader  of  that 
administrative  body  with  characteristic 
lack  of  pretension  as  to  his  own  future: 
"111  go  out  of  here  poorer  In  every  way 
than  when  I  cajne  Into  office  ...  I  hope 
that  there  are  no  bond  Issues  and  no  more 
troubles,  imtll  I'm  gone,  and  then  maybe 
I  can  run  a  filling  station  or  somefning  uiitU 
I've  run  i:p  my  three  score  a:id  ten  and  go 
to  a  quiet  grave. 

The  future,  however,  would  hold 
neither  a  filling  station,  nor  lack  of 
trouble,  for  Judge  Truman.  Some  12 
years  later  he  would  become  the  leader 
of  the  mo6t  powerful  of  all  nations;  and 
he  brought  to  the  presidency  !n  1945  the 
same  qualities  of  leadership  and  regard 
for  the  public  trust  that  had  been  the 
liallmark  of  his  entire  previous  career. 

Most  Americans,  who  knew  relatively 
little  about  their  Vice  President  of  but 
97  days,  worried  about  the  future  of  the 
country  as  the  thread  of  constitutional 
succession  passed  from  Franklin  Roose- 
velt to  Harry  Truman  on  that  fateful 
day.  April  12.  1945.  For  some  12  years 
Americans  had  first  lived  through  its 
most  serious  depression  and  then  4  years 
of  tragic  war.  They  had  strong  faith  in 
the  President  who  told  the  Nation  in 
1933  that  "the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear 
is  fear  itself." 

We  now  know  that  the  new  President 
we  coaunemorate  today  carried  out  that 
thinking  in  practical  fashion.  A  man  of 
middle  America,  of  farm-oriented  origin. 
President  Truman  would  inspire  the  Na- 
tion with  his  vigor  and  determination  to 
carry  on  the  program  of  his  famous  pred- 
ecessor. As  a  former  White  House  as- 
sistant, the  North  Carolina  editor,  Jona- 
than Daniels,  commented : 

Americana  Un  leaderJess  when  Roosevelt 
died.  T^timan  taught  them,  as  one  of  them, 
that  their  greatness  lay  In  themselves. 

Dr.  Richard  Kirkendall  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  who  has  studied  the 
Truman  record  for  15  years,  concluded 
his  extensive  research  on  this  President 
as  follows ; 

Truroan  was  not  a  small  man  who  suddenly 
had  a  very  big  Job  Impoeed  upon  him.  The 
job  was  very  big.  but  he  brought  to  It  rich 
and  varied  experiences  In  American  life  and 
politics,.  He  bad  aenred  foe  eight  years  as 
the  chief  administrative  officer  of  a  populous 
county  and  more  than  nine  years  as  a  United 
States  Senator.  Be  bad  campaigned  for  of- 
tice  on  local  and  siate  leTcls,  administered 
and  constructed  court  houses,  welfare 
agencies,  roads,  and  other  public  facilities 
In  Jackson  Cuvmtj.  contributed  significantly 
to  the  war  effort  as  an  Investigator  of  the 
economic  side  of  It.  and  learned  much  abont 
the  American  political  and  economic  sys- 
tems ...  If  he  did  not  shape  the  Admlnls- 
traiion"o  proposals,  he  did  obtain  opportuni- 
ties to  build  support  for  them.  His  career 
before  the  White  House  was  ixot  a  little 
man's  career. 

Although  reluctant  to  accept  the  Vice- 
Presidency  because,  as  his  beloved 
daughter  later  recounted,  he  did  not  want 
to  enter  the  Presidency  'through  the 
back  door,"  Harry  Truman  never  shrank 
from  tackling  the  great  problems  which 
faced  him  shortly  after  he  took  the  oath 
as  our  33d  President.  His  instinct  for  de- 
cisive actioa  promptly  moved  his  admin- 
istration forward  to  implement  plans  for 


the  United  Nations  at  the  same  time  he 
gathered  the  facts  prior  to  that  fateful 
decision  which  be  aUme  could  make— 
the  first  use  of  a  nucletu-  weapon. 

President  Truman  also  proceeded  to 
create  a  governmental  structure  which 
reflected  his  personal  discipline  and  pas- 
sion for  orderlj'  administration.  He  did 
this  through  an  administration  which 
displaj'ed  the  personality  of  a  man  who 
believed  that  those  in  government  owe 
their  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the  peo- 
ple; that  is  to  the  citizens  who  put  them 
in  oflBce. 

In  tlie  field  of  foreign  policy.  hLs 
famous  Secretary  of  State.  Dean  Ache- 
son,  described  vividly  some  of  the  moie 
momentous  decisions  it  was  necessai-j- 
for  him  to  make  in  the  interest  of  Amer- 
ica, when  he  said; 

The  1947  assumption  of  responsibility  in 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  the  1948  gran- 
deur of  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  response  to  the 
blockage  of  Berlin,  the  NATO  defense  of 
Knrope  In  IMS,  and  the  Intervention  in 
Korea  In  1950— all  these  constttmed  expand- 
ed action  In  truly  heroie  mokL  AH  of  tbem 
were  dangerous.  AU  o*  them  required  rare 
capacity  to  decide  and  act. 

Neither  the  unpopularity,  nor  the  polit- 
ical explosiveness  of  any  decision  would 
deter  this  firm  Missourian  once  he  had 
decided  on  the  course  of  action  he  be- 
lieved in  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 

As  but  one  example,  the  impressive 
strides  made  on  behalf  of  equal  rights  for 
all  Americans  daring  later  years  were 
first  advanced  in  the  party  platform  and 
legislative  proposals  of  the  Trrnnan  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Truman  was  conscious  of  the  role 
the  United  States  should  play  in  guaran- 
teeing equal  ri^ts  for  all  Amoicans  if 
this  Nation  were  to  advance  that  con- 
cept in  other  parts  of  the  wortd.  Accord- 
ingly, eariy  in  his  administration  he 
established  a  Committee  on  Civil  Rights 
to  recommend  Government  action;  and 
out  of  that  committee  grew  the  first  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  CommiasioD.  He  therei^^xm 
sought  natiooal  legislaticQ  to  provide 
Federal  protccticm  against  lynching,  as 
well  as  a  law  to  protect  the  voting  right.s 
of  every  citizen. 

Always  fearless  about  what  he  believed 
to  be  right.  President  Truman  was  chai'- 
acteristically  courageous  when  he  took 
his  record  to  the  people  for  reelection  in 
the  1948  campaign.  He  felt  that  the  con- 
structive work  of  his  administration  had 
not  yet  been  achieved;  and  he  was  always 
confident,  despite  the  almost  univer- 
sally unfavorable  polls,  that  the  people 
would  respond  to  the  goals  he  had  set  for 
America. 

Perhaps  his  legal  counsel,  Clarit  Clif- 
ford, later  Secretary  of  Defense,  summed 
up  best  the  logic  behind  Mr.  Trimian's 
reelection,  when  he  said: 

Here  was  President  Trtiman  the  underdog 
out  appealing  to  the  people  tn  thousands  of 
meetings  Uterally,  from  the  back  platform 
of  his  train.  With  his  simpllctty,  bis  sin- 
cerity, they  UDderatood  hWn  ix  iie  r„ut  a 
style  they  weren't  conadons  ot  it  but  they 
understood  tbe  man  and  ttacy  understood 
what  b*  was  saying  and  bis  Ideala  became 
tbelr  goals  and  tbeir  Meals. 

Despite  his  being  President  of  the 
most  powerful  Naticai  on.  earth,  Harry 
Truman  was  always  a  man  of  the  people. 
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He  followed  in  the  traditions  laid  down 
to  that  end  by  such  Presidents  as  An- 
drew Jtickson  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  His 
stature  in  history  grows  steadily.  He  was 
truly  a  great  President,  •with  a  humility 
in  his  efforts  that  was  matched  by  both 
pride  and  faith  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  days,  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
led  by  Congressman  William  J.  Randall, 
of  Missouri,  have  already  paid  their  re- 
spects to  President  Truman.  During  their 
eulogies,  Congressmsm  Randall  and 
others  inserted  outstanding  editorials 
from  Missouri  and  other  papers  across 
the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  tributes  which  they 
placed  in  the  Record,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  editorials  from  newspapers 
throughout  the  Nation,  reprinted  in  the 
Kansas  City  Star  on  December  28,  under 
the  heading,  "Legacy  of  Harry  S  Tru- 
man," be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Dec.  28,  1972] 
The  Legact  or  Harrt  S  Truman 

NEW    YORK    TIMES 

Harry  S  Truman  waged  the  last  fight  of 
his  long  life  with  the  same  courage  and 
stamina  that  never  failed  him  during  eight 
taxing  years  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  Thrust  Into  the  highest  office  by  the 
death  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  this  unas- 
suming, small-town  politician  drew  on  hid- 
den reserves  of  those  qualities,  along  with 
decisiveness  and  rocklike  integrity,  to  meet 
with  credit  the  staggering  challenges  of  a 
momentous  era  In  history  and  vindicate 
democracy's  faith  in  the  common  man. 

In  a  world  that  was  Just  emerging  from 
a  devastating  war,  Mr.  Truman  presided  over 
one  of  the  most  constructive  and  Innova- 
tive periods  of  American  foreign  policy.  Iso- 
lation had  been  sunk  along  with  the  battle- 
ship Arizona  at  Pearl  Harbor  In  1941.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  directed  the  mightiest  armed 
forces  ever  assembled  and  forged  tbe  great- 
est coalition  In  history  to  crush  the  Axis 
powers. 

In  educating  the  nation  to  meet  the  vast 
new  responsibilities  it  could  not  safely  evade 
m  the  aftermath  of  the  war  and  the  rapid 
dissolution  of  the  alliance  with  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, the  former  artillery  captain  of  World 
War  I  demonstrated  In  an  uncommon  ability 
to  seize  upon  the  grand  strategic  concepts 
that  were  developed  by  the  extraordinary 
group  of  able  men  from  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration who  surrounded  him. 

The  Truman  Doctrine  of  1947,  never  called 
that  by  the  man  himself  and  never  Intended 
to  be  the  globe-embracing  policy  that  both 
champions  and  critics  claimed;  the  Marshall 
Plan  which  restored  much  of  a  devastated 
continent  and  laid  the  foundation  for  Eu- 
ropean Integration  and  unity;  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  of  1949,  recognizing  the  enduring 
identity  of  vital  Interests  between  North 
America  and  Western  Europe;  Point  Pour, 
making  benefits  of  scientific  and  technical 
progress  available  to  the  world's  hungry  and 
needy — all  these  innovative  manifestations 
of  a  foreign  policy  designed  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  a  new  world  took  form  in 
Harry  Truman's  administration. 

Mr.  Truman's  bold  decision  to  check  ag- 
gression In  Korea  In  1950  despite  the  en- 
feebled state  of  American  armed  forces  In 
the  area  probably  saved  the  United  Nations 
from  collapse  and  more  or  less  stabilized  for 
20  years  a  highly  volatUe  situation.  It  was 
during  the  Korean  War  that  Mr.  Truman,  in 
one  of  his  most  courageous  and  most  Im- 


portant actions,  fired  an  unquestionably  In- 
subordinate General  MacArthur,  thereby  pre- 
serving civilian  control  over  the  military  and 
over  the  conduct  of  forelgrn  policy. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  decisions  any 
President  has  ever  had  to  face  was  the  ques- 
tion presented  to  Mr.  Truman  In  his  very 
first  days  in  office:  Whether  to  drop,  without 
warning,  two  atomic  bombe  on  Japan. 

With  hindsight,  it  seems  a  terrible  failure 
of  the  human  spirit  to  have  used  nuclear 
weapons  on  densely  populated  cities  with- 
out at  least  having  given  the  Japanese  and 
the  world  a  demonstration  of  their  unique 
horror  by  dropping  a  bomb  on  an  unin- 
habited Island. 

Mr.  Truman  knew  some  moments  of  great- 
ness in  domestic  affairs.  He  recognized  the 
twin  evils  of  McCarthyism  and  McCarranlsm 
from  the  first  and  stood  firmly  against  them. 
He  championed  the  civU  rights  of  the  Negro 
in  his  1948  message  to  Congress,  and  he 
defied  the  subsequent  Dixiecrat  revolt. 

Yet  he  could  speak  and  act  Impetuously. 
even  reclUessly,  and  play  the  pettiest  kind 
of  politics,  reflecting  his  early  training  in  a 
corrupt  big-city  machine. 

Some  of  his  appointments  were  deplorable, 
Including  some  to  extremely  high  posts  in 
government.  He  was  fiercely  loyal  to  old 
friends,  some  of  whom  certainly  did  not  de- 
serve his  loyalty. 

He  could  be  carried  away  by  bad  advice  or 
by  an  Impatience  for  quick  results,  as  when 
he  proposed  to  seize  the  steel  mills. 

He  never  cast  himself  in  a  role  of  a  man 
of  destiny,  always  retaining  his  sense  of 
humor  and  humility.  His  fellow  citizens 
trusted  him.  however  much  some  may  have 
disagreed  with  him,  because  they  could  be 
confident  that  the  "image"  of  the  President 
reflected  the  true  chai'acter  of  the  man. 

TULSA    DAn,Y    WORLD 

It  will  be  years  before  historians  can 
fully  evaluate  Mr.  Truman's  presidential 
service  and  place  It  In  perspective  with  the 
events  that  followed.  But  It's  safe  to  guess 
that  his  stature  and  place  In  history  will 
grow  as  time  goes  by. 

In  any  event,  in  this  age  of  yearning  for 
"charisma"  and  political  Image-making  di- 
vorced from  reality,  we  are  not  likely  to  see 
another  Harry  Truman. 

ST.    LOUIS    POST-DISPATCH 

Looking  back  on  the  Truman  years,  some 
of  our  younger  writers  are  Inclined  to  fault 
the  President  for  policies  that  In  perspective 
appear  to  have  been  misguided. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when  Mr. 
Truman  entered  the  White  House  the  world 
was  falling  apart.  Colonialism  was  on  its 
last  legs;  big  powers  and  little  powers  alike 
were  scrambling  to  fill  vacuums.  The  alms 
and  capabilities  of  the  Communists  were  not 
fully  understood. 

A  generation  has  passed  since  the  Truman 
years  and  some  of  the  problems  the  Mis- 
sourian faced  have  not  yet  been  solved:  Ger- 
many remains  divided,  Korea  Is  divided,  the 
U.S.  Is  engaged  in  paracolonlallsm  In  Viet- 
nam. One  can  well  afford  to  look  back  with 
a  measure  of  charity. 

Mr.  Truman  was  overwhelmingly  a  man  of 
the  people — earthy,  gregarious,  stubborn, 
courageous,  honest,  a  mixture  of  pride  and 
humility.  He  had  small  preparation  for  high 
office,  but  he  gave  the  day's  responsibilities 
the  best  he  had  and  slept  at  night  In  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  no  man  can  do 
more.  He  was  not  only  a  native  of  this  state, 
in  many  ways  he  was  typical  of  its  citizenry. 
We  can  be  thankful  that  Mr.  Truman  walked 
among  us. 

DBS    MOINES    REGXSTEK 

Harry  S.  Truman  never  lost  his  flat  Mis- 
souri twang  nor  acquired  the  slightest  trace 
of  cultural  gloss.  He  remained  a  home-town 
boy  who  loved  his  home  town  and  his  family. 

The  American  public   regarded   Mr.   Tru- 


man as  a  scrappy  fighter  who  dared  long 
odds.  The  greatest  of  these  fights  was  his 
battle  for  re-election  In  1948  when  polls  and 
political  experts  pronounced  him  doomed. 

Though  some  of  this  administrations 
agencies  were  riddled  with  scandal,  and  "the 
mess  in  Washington"  became  a  household 
phrase,  historians  polled  near  the  close  ol  his 
administration  ranked  Mr.  Truman  among 
the  great  US   President. 

Historical  revisionists  are  disagreeing  with 
this  estimate  now.  They  see  the  Cold  War  as 
a  serious  mistake  for  which  Mr.  Truman  was 
partly  to  blame. 

These  reassessments  overlook  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Truman  acted  at  a  time  when  hot  voices 
in  this  country  were  calling  for  more  danger- 
ous warlike  responses  than  Mr.  Truman  per- 
mitted. 

TOPEKA     DAH-Y     CAPITAL 

When  he  assumed  the  presidency  President 
Truman  had  been  kept  on  the  outside  ol  all 
of  the  Rooseveltlan  strategies,  and  it  was  Mr. 
Truman's  task  to  pick  up  the  threads  of 
policy,  action  and  intrigue  as  they  were  being 
woven  by  F.D.R. 

For  example.  Mr.  Truman  did  not  know  the 
United  States  had  developed  the  A-bomb  al- 
though the  Russians  were  privy  to  this  in- 
formation. But  he  did  not  hesitate  to  order 
it  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

Mr.  Truman  had  no  regrets  over  the  loss  of 
Japanese  lives.  He  easily  translated  this  into 
the  saving  of  a  million  American  lives. 

WALL     STREET    JOURNAL 

His  contemporaries  judged  him  harshly,  at 
one  time  his  approval  rating  m  the  Gallup 
Poll  sank  to  23  per  cent,  a  record  low  for  any 
President.  Yet  now,  these  20  years  later,  it 
grows  Increasingly  hard  to  remember  what 
Harry  Truman  did  wrong,  and  increasingly 
hard  to  dispute  that  he  did  most  of  the  big 
things  right. 

Today  many  would  deprecate  some  or  all 
of  these  decisions,  as  they  would  deprecate 
the  gutsy  quality  that  went  into  them.  But 
Josef  Stalin  was  not  the  figment  of  anyone's 
imagination.  The  containment  policy  has 
achieved  its  purpose  of  moderating  the  ambi- 
tions of  the  Soviet  leaders.  The  reason  the 
second-guessers  question  whether  the  dam 
was  needed  is  that  there  has  been  no  flood, 
since  It  was  built. 

Merely  glancing  through  the  photographs 
in  Miss  Truman's  book  you  can  guess  the  ex- 
periences that  forged  Harry  Truman  Here  is  a 
child  standing  with  relatives  in  a  wooden - 
wheeled  wagon,  scarcely  removed  from  the 
frontier.  Here  are  slices  of  the  Americana  now 
mocked  in  fashionable  movies.  From  this  Mr. 
Truman  drew  the  earthy  sense,  the  direct- 
ness, the  sense  of  self-worth  by  which  both 
his  contemporaries  and  history  Judge  him. 

WICHITA     EAGLE 

His  honesty  was  never  questioned,  thougli 
he  had  the  active  support  of  the  corrupt 
Pendergast  political  machine  of  Kansas  City. 
He  said  Tom  Pendergast  never  asked  him  to 
do  a  single  dishonest  act.  And.  though  his 
connections  with  the  machine  were  criticised 
In  political  campaigns,  he  never  abandoiied 
his  friend,  Pendergast 

He  had  his  enemies  He  was  the  object  of  an 
assassination  attempt.  In  which  two  of  the 
attackers  were  killed.  The  third  was  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  his  sentence  was 
changed  to  life  Imprisonment  by  Mr  Truman 
Just  before  he  left  the  presidency 

DAILY     OKLAHOMAN 

He  was  uncharacteristically  subdued  and 
humble  when  he  took  the  oath  of  office.  He 
tasked  for  the  nation's  prayers,  and  a  great 
many  of  his  apprehensive  countrymen  mav 
have  agreed  that  prayers  were  needed  But 
the  office  of  the  presidency  has  a  recognized 
capacity  for  bringing  out  unsuspected  qual- 
ities of  greatness  in  its  occupants  and  Mr. 
Truman  soon  showed  in  what  ways  he  was 
destined  to  become  great. 
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A»  an  administrator  and  decision -maker, 
he  proved  to  be  both  tough  and  wtoe.  He 
could  see  that  Sonet  expansion  had  to  be 
stopped  In  the  late  '40b  and  early  '50«.  and 
he  committed  the  resourcee  of  this  country 
to  do  It.  He  saw  the  derelopment  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb  was  a  mllltarv  necessity  and 
r>iir  country  developed  It. 

ATLANTA     JOURNAL 

HiB  detractors  wouldn't  leave  him  alone. 
They  said  he  was  little,  be  was  viUgar.  He  did 
not  have  the  graces.  What  they  really  were 
baying  was  h*  was  a  plain,  unvarnished  citi- 
zen or  the  United  States,  typical  of  millions 
af  us  except  that  he  had  more  character, 
more  determination,  more  gumption  and" 
more  political  shrewdness  than  his  detractors 
combined. 

After  the  White  House.  Mr.  Truman  Uved  a 
full  life.  He  enjoyed  his  famfly  and  his  neigh- 
bors. He  stayed  active.  He  was  accessible.  And 
what  mtist  have  been  sweetest  of  all  was  the 
lecllne  of  hts  detractors  and  the  growth  of 
his  admh-ers.  Now,  on  his  death,  he  is  praised 
IS  one  of  the  great  American  presidents. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
slso  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ob- 
;ervations  of  two  students  of  the  Tru- 
man era.  Dr.  Richard  KirkendaH,  to 
vhom  I  referred  earlier  in  these  remarks, 
ind  D.  W.  Brogan.  a  British  historian 
ind  commentator  on  American  life  for 
ome  30  years,  be  insei-ted  at  this  point 
n  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
IS  foUoirs: 

Hamy  S  Truman— a  Great  American 
President 
Memorial  Addreas  by  Dr.  Richard  3.  Klrken- 
daU   at  Untveratty   of   Miaaoiui-Columbia 
January  17.  l»7a) 

Harry  8  Trninan  was  one  of  Amwiea  s 
!  Teatest  presidents.  This  is  not  to  say  that  he 
'  ras  always  wise  and  always  successful  at 
( 'venr  point.  We  hare  not  been  njled  by  gods. 
'  Ve  have  been  forced  to  make  do  with  men, 
I  nd  men  have  limits  on  their  abilities.  In 
I  ppraising  presidents,  the  historian  must 
1  lave  reaiutfe  expectations.  Harry  S  Truman 
Jchlevements  and  proposals  entitle  him  to 
1  eeognitian  as  a  great  occupant  of  the  Bxecu- 
ilre  Mansion.  He  failed  more  than  once:  a 
1  older  man  might  have  accomplished  more; 
i  wiser  one  would  have  avoided  some  of  his 
I  lores.  Hla  accomplishments  may  not  have 
teen  as  substantial  and  significant  as  Wa-ih- 
iigton's,  Lincoln's  or  Franklin  Roosevelt.-?, 
"■  et.  he  did  promote  valuable  changes:  he 
c  eveloped  a  new  and  larger  role  for  the 
(  aitcd  States  in  the  world,  affected  some 
{arts  of  it  in  very  desirable  ways,  and  en- 
couraged social  and  economic  Improvemen is 
:  i  home.  And  our  experiences  iunc«  he  leit, 
cie  White  House  suggest  that  his  advice 
^  aould  have  been  followed  more  closely. 

Truman  was  not  a  small  man  who  sud- 
c  Piily  had  a  very  big  Job  imposed  upon  him. 
■;  he  Job  was  very  big.  but  he  brought  to  it 
r  ich  and  varied  experiences  in  American  llie 
aud  politlot.  He  bad  served  for  eight  years 
G5  the  chief  administrative  officer  ot  a  popii- 
1  Kis  county  and  more  than  nine  years  as  a 
I  ni'ed  States  Senauir. 

He  had  campaigned  for  office  on  local  and 
!^:ate  levels,  administered  and  constructed 
court  booaes.  welfare  agencies,  roads,  aud 
cLher  pubUc  facUttl**  in  Jackson  Coimty. 
c  [>Diributed  significantly  to  the  war  eSort  as 
»a  InveeUgator  of  the  economic  aide  of  It, 
a  nd  learned  much  about  the  American  politl- 
t  Li  and  economic  systems.  Although  his  brief 
V  \C0  presidency  had  not  sup{>lLed  speclallaed 
t  'aining  for  the  higher  assignment,  his  aelec- 
t  on  aa  a  candidate  had  enabled  him  to  wage 
a  national  campaign  in  1944.  and  his  respon- 


■Ibimiee  as  vice  preaident  had  given  hba  a 
chance  to  exercise  hla  poUtlcaJ  talent*  In  new 
ways.  If  he  did  not  Bh(^>e  the  admlnlstrs- 
tions  propowUs,  he  did  obtain  opportunities 
to  baud  aopport  lor  them.  Hi*  career  before 
th«  WblU  Houae  wa*  not  a  little  man's 
career. 

Truman"*  life  before  Apm  12.  l»45  also 
siippUed  him  with  a  philosophy  on  the  issues 
that  he  would  face.  Including  the  intema- 
tional  affairs  that  would  dtMninate  hla  presi- 
dency. His  thinking  on  foreign  policy  empha- 
sised political  considerations,  especially  the 
distribution  of  power,  the  Importance  of  the 
nUlUary  factor,  and  the  need  to  deal  force- 
fully with  aggressive  nations.  This  phllooo- 
phy  was  the  product  of  bis  own  experiences 
as  a  soldier  extending  over  more  than  thirty 
years  and  of  the  nation's  experiences  in  world 
affairs  from  1918  to  1946. 

As  president.  Truman  was  determined  to 
avoid  what  he  regarded  as  the  errors  of  the 
past :  weakness  and  refusal  to  get  Involved  In 
the  major  International  problemn.  He  feared 
that  the  American  people  would  retreat  to 
the  foreign  and  military  pollctes  of  the  19a0'3 
and  1930s  that  had  failed  disastrously.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  nation  most  play 
a  very  significant  role  in  the  world  In  the 
postwar  period  and  must  possess  military 
strength. 

With  Truman  supplying  essential  lead«-- 
shlp  ajid  making  the  basic  decisions,  the 
United  States  did  not  retreat  to  the  policies 
of  the  interwar  period.  Instead,  It  played  a 
large  role  in  the  world.  Truman  carried  to 
completioa  Roosevelt's  plans  for  the  crea- 
tion of  and  American  membership  in  the 
Unltetf  Nations.  Of  greater  importance,  at 
least  In  the  short  run,  his  administration 
developed  and  implemented  a  plan — ^tbe  Mar- 
sliall  Plan— for  Euro|>ean  recovery.  The  plan 
iiud  the  program  that  foUowed  contributed 
decisively  to  the  economic  recovery  of  West- 
ern Kurope  and  to  the  development  of  politi- 
cal stabntty  and  strength  in  the  region. 

Truman  believed  that  the  United  States 
could  aud  should  play  a  large  role  in  world 
affairs,  but  he  did  not  regard  American  power 
as  unlimited.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
United  States  could  do  all  that  it  might 
wish  nor  accomplish  all  that  It  might  hope. 
This  sense  of  limits  affected  his  efforts  In 
Eastern  Europe,  where  he  relied  largely  on 
words  In  a  futUe  effort  to  Influence  political 
developments.  He  was  distressed  by  Russian 
behavior  tbere  but  beUeved  that  there  was 
Utile  he  could  do  to  change  it.  The  sense 
of  limits  also  prevented  him  from  interven- 
ing in  a  large  way  in  Uie  Civil  War  In  China 
even  though  he  hoped  that  Chiang  Etal-sl»ek 
could  avoid  defeat.  He  and  his  aides  did  not 
believe  that  the  United  States  could  mobilize 
the  economic  aud  mUitary  resources  needed 
to  exert  a  decisive  influeiice  on  that  very 
large,  very  complex,  and  deeply  troubled 
nation. 

The  sense  of  limits  also  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  another  very  controversial  as- 
pect of  Truman's  presidency:  his  conflict 
with  General  Douglas  MacArthiu'  in  1951.  The 
President  rejected  the  Oeiieral's  proposal  to 
throw  more  force  against  the  Chinese  in 
Korea  aud  to  carry  the  war  iuto  China  it- 
self, using  American  air  and  naval  power  and 
Chiangs  troops.  Truman  regarded  the  sug- 
gestions as  extremely  dangerous.  "We  are  try- 
ing to  prevent  a  world  war — not  to  start 
one."  he  explained.  Purthermore.  MacArthur's 
proposals  would  tie  the  United  States  down 
In  an  area  of  secondary  Importance  and 
thereby  give  the  Russian.^  r>ew  opportunities 
In  a  mtieh  more  Important  region:  Europe. 
MacArthur's  strategy  would,  according  to 
Trumans  top  military  adviser,  "Involve  us 
In  the  wrong  war,  at  the  »Tt>ng  place,  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  with  the  wrong  enemy." 
MacArthur's  obJecUvea — the  reunification  of 
Korea  under  non-Communist  control  and 
the  weakening  of  China — were  not  unattrac- 
tive, but  they  seemed  to  Truman  to  be  beyond 
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the  Umit*  erf  American  power.  The  pursuit  of 
them  would  result  in  losses  that  would  far 
outweigh  those  objecUvea  In  Importance. 

The  Truman-MacArthur  controversy  also 
Involved  another  very  Important  considera- 
tion: the  place  of  the  nililtary  In  American 
life.  Truman  regarded  mmtary  power  as 
essential  but  also  dangerous.  His  soluUtm 
was  civilian  control.  This  was,  of  course,  the 
solution  <rf  the  Axneriean  CcKtstttiitlou.  Mac- 
Arthur  tried  to  use  hi*  prestige  to  fcM-ce  a 
change  in  policy  and  appealed  publicly  for 
support  of  his  ideas.  His  actions  challenged 
Truman's  authority  as  commander  in  chief, 
and  the  President  concluded  that  he  must 
remove  the  General  from  command  in  order 
to  uphold  and  maintain  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  civUlan  supremacy. 

Foreign  affairs  was  the  most  significant 
aspect  of  Truman's  presidency.  The  record  of 
his  domestic  accompUshmenta  did  not  con- 
tain any  contribution  as  substantial  as  the 
Marshall  Plan,  to  cite  a  major  example. 
Nevertheless,  he  w«s  not  Irsalgalflcant  in  the 
domestic  history  trf  the  United  States.  Be 
was  not  able  to  gain  acceptance  lor  new  do- 
mestic propoeals,  but  he  did  expand  and  im- 
prove already  established  ones,  such  as  Social 
Security  and  public  power,  and  he  did  defend 
them  against  their  foes.  Moreover,  by  pub- 
licizing various  Issues,  such  as  health  In- 
surance, he  paved  the  way  for  later  accom- 
plishments. Portbermore,  be  did  more  on 
behalf  ot  the  civil  rights  o<  Uack  Americans 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  In  the  twentieth 
centiu-y. 

Tniman's  civil  rights  record  deserves  more 
than  brief  mention.  It  was  Influenced  by  his 
Interest  In  the  nation's  relations  wtth  other 
people  as  well  as  by  domestic  concerns  and 
humanitarian  considerations.  Well  aware  of 
the  International  Implicattona  of  American 
race  relations,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
country  "could  no  longer  afford  the  luxury 
of  a  leisurely  attack  upon  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination." In  1951,  when  vetoing  a  bill 
that  wotild  segregate  schools  on  federal  prtjp- 
erty,  he  explained: 

"We  have  assumed  a  role  of  world  leader- 
ship In  seeking  to  unite  people  of  great  cul- 
tural and  racial  diversity.  .  .  .  We  should  not 
impair  our  moral  position  by  enacting  a  law 
the  requires  discrimination  based  on  race." 
Tmmanls  concern  in  this  area  was  ex- 
pressed by  several  significant  actions.  Late  In 
1946,  he  established  a  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights  to  Investigate  race  relations  and  make 
recommendations  for  government  action  to 
protect  civil  rights,  and  less  than  a  year  Inter, 
the  committee  produced  a  bold  report  that 
Influenced  the  administration's  subsequent 
behavior.  Soon,  his  Justice  Department 
Joined  the  NAACP  In  an  attack  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  segregated 
bousing.  This  marked  the  beginning  of  that 
department's  significant  participation  In  the 
civil  rights  movement.  Early  in  the  following 
year,  the  President  delivered  a  special  mes- 
sage attacking  discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion and  calling  for  national  legislation  that 
would  provide  federal  protection  against 
l}-nchlng,  protect  the  right  to  vote,  prohibit 
discrimination  In  Interstate  transportation 
facilities,  and  establish  a  permanent  agency 
concerned  with  Job  discrimination.  And  in 
Jvily,  1948,  Ti-uman  Issued  two  executive 
orders  on  civil  rights.  Including  one  calling 
for  equaUty  of  treatment  and  opportunity  in 
the  armed  forces  and  the  establishment  of  a 
committee  to  help  with  the  Implementation 
of  the  order.  The  President  explained  that  it 
was  Intended  to  end  segregation. 

Truman  enjoyed  some  successes  In  this 
area.  His  Justice  Department  continued  to 
function  as  a  "friend  of  the  court"  in  the 
major  clvU  rights  cases  and  helped  the 
NAACP  win  its  battles.  His  appointees  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  also  played 
important  rotes  In  these  cases,  which  at- 
tacked segregation  in  housing,  railroad  din- 
ing cars,  and  higher  education  and  prepared 
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the  way  for  the  monumental  decision  In  1954 
attacking  segregation  in  all  public  schools, 
.^nd  the  armed  forces  were  desegregated. 
They  had  taken  on  new  Importance  as  a 
result  of  the  enlargement  of  the  nation's  role 
in  the  world,  and  he  promoted  progress  In 
race  relations  In  this  part  of  American  life. 

Truman  failed,  however,  to  obtain  passage 
of  the  broad  clvU  rights  legislation  that  he 
proposed.  Perhaps  he  might  have  accom- 
plished more  If  he  had  pressed  his  proposals 
more  boldly.  His  appraisal  of  political  reall- 
tits  restrained  him,  however.  His  ability  to 
promote  change  was  limited  by  strong  resl.st- 
ance,  especially  In  the  South.  Many  southern- 
ers bolted  the  Democratic  party  In  1948  and 
supported  Governor  J.  Strom  Thurmond  of 
South  Carolina  in  a  presidential  campaign 
that  focused  upon  race  relations.  And  after 
the  election,  a  congressional  coalition  of  con- 
servative Democrats,  mostly  southerners,  and 
conservative  Rppubllcans  dominated  Con- 
gress on  doinestic  Issties  and  frttstrated  Tru- 
man's appeal  for  a  legislative  attack  upon 
problems  In  American  race  relations.  Even 
before  Truman  became  president  this  coali- 
tion had  demonstrated  that  It  could  thwart 
a  president.  It  was  chiefly  responsible  for  his 
failure  in  this  area. 

Truman  did  not  always  succeed,  and  he  did 
not  always  make  wise  decisions.  One  unwise 
one  was  the  decision  to  provide  flnnnclal 
support  for  the  French  in  their  battle  pgalnst 
revolution  In  Indochina.  This  marked  the 
beginning  of  an  Involvement  that  led  to  dis- 
aster. 

Truman,  however,  was  not  respvonsible  for 
the  disaster.  His  sviccessors  were.  They 
lacked  his  appreciation  of  the  limits  on  our 
power  and  enlarged  enormously  a  rather 
small  commitment  that  could  have  been 
terminated  after  the  French  failed  or  at  some 
other  point  far  short  of  massive  military  In- 
volvement. 

Many  Anvericans.  however,  could  not  ac- 
cept Truman's  belief  that  their  power  had 
limits.  That  belief  was  one  of  the  sources 
of  his  unpopularity  during  his  last  years  In 
office.  By  early  1952.  only  25  percent  of  the 
people  thought  that  he  was  doing  a  good 
Job.  His  most  prominent  critics  were  very 
dissatisfied  with  his  foreign  policy,  seeing  It 
as  responsible  for  the  "loss"  of  China  and  for 
other  tmdeslrable  developments,  and  they 
assumed  that  the  United  States  could  and 
should  accomplish  much  more  than  he  had 
accomplished.  It  was  this  attitude  that  led 
to  our  large-scale  Involvement  In  Vietnam. 
It  has  been  an  effort  to  "avoid  another 
China. ' 

Truman  made  mistakes;  he  failed  to  ac- 
complish some  of  his  objectives,  but  he  was 
R  much  greater  president  than  moet  Ameri- 
cans realized  during  his  years  In  the  White 
House.  They  should  have  accepted  rather 
than  resisted  his  advice  on  civil  rights  and 
made  a  much  larger  elTort  t.o  solve  the  prob- 
lems In  American  race  relations.  Instead, 
those  problems — or  many  of  them — were  al- 
lowed to  grow  and  become  a  s-.^rious  threat  to 
the  nation  as  well  as  a  source  of  suffering 
and  sorrow  for  many  individuals.  More  at- 
tention should  have  been  paid  to  his  sttg- 
geslions  about  the  limits  on  American  power. 
In.stead,  we  enlarged  ottr  role  until  bitter 
and  destructive  experiences  In  Vietnam  pro- 
vided persuasive  evidence  on  this  point. 

In  his  area  of  greatest  significance.  Inter- 
national affairs,  Truman's  point  of  view  and 
performance  were  complex  and  balanced.  He 
believed  that  the  United  States  must  pley  a 
large  role  In  world  affairs,  b'.it  hs  al.so  main- 
tained that  there  were  limits  on  what  the 
nation  could  and  shotild  do.  He  insisted  that 
the  United  States  must  have  a  strong  mili- 
tary establishment,  bvit  he  also  knew  that  a 
rtrong  military  posed  a  threat  to  the  Ameri- 
can system  and  must  be  kept  in  a  subordi- 
nate position. 

We  need  that  complexity  and  balance  at 
tlie  present  moment.  Alive  now  to  the  folly 
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of  globalism,  we  may  swing  back  to  Isola- 
tionism, forgetting  Its  dangers.  The  United 
States  once  tried  to  play  a  small  role  In  the 
world,  but  that  failed.  It  did  not  keep  the 
country  out  of  major  wars.  Now  the  nation, 
or  at  least  a  very  substantial  part  of  it,  has 
become  aware  of  the  short-comings  of  the 
global  role,  the  limits  on  American  power, 
and  the  need  to  make  choices,  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  define  a  role  in  the  world  that 
minimizes  difficulties.  The  thotight  and  re- 
cord of  one  of  our  greatest  presidents  could 
help  us  define  that  role. 

An   Historian's   View    of    Harry   Truma;;'s 

Presidency 

(By  D.  W.  Brogan) 

From  the  beginning,  the  o.Tice  of  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  seemed  to 
nearly  all  its  incumbents  futile  and  to  most 
of  them  disillusioning.  The  only  real  attrac- 
tion of  the  office  (e.xcept  for  a  naturally  lazy 
man)  Is  the  possibility  of  succeeding  to  the 
Presidency  on  the  death  of  the  President. 
Tills  has  happened  eight  times.  Lyndon  B. 
.Tohnson  is  too  mui.h  part  of  current  history 
for  his  role  to  be  assessed  even  tentatively, 
but  of  other  Vice  Presidents  who  have  suc- 
ceeded, only  two  can  have  any  claims  to  be 
considered  great  Presidents.  One  of  them 
was  Theodore  Roosevelt;  the  other  was  Harry 
S.  Truman. 

From  the  moment  that  the  sudden  death 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  made  Harry  Tru- 
man the  center  of  American  power,  the  new 
President  was  involved  in  issues  of  the  high- 
est Importance.  Not  all  of  his  decisions  can 
be  justified,  and  some  have  been  .severely 
criticized.  But  from  the  first  Mr.  Triunan 
showed  the  essential  qualities  of  a  President: 
the  willingness  to  take  responsibility  and 
to  decide  rapidly.  His  motto,  "liie  buck  stops 
here,"  is  the  et>:^eutlal  aspect  of  the  Presi- 
dential office. 

In  the  light  of  history,  perhaps  the  moat 
important  act  performed  by  the  new  Presi- 
dent was  tlie  decision  to  drop  the  atomic 
bomb,  a  weapon  of  whose  exi.stence  lie  knew 
notliiug  when  he  became  Frcoidcnt.  That 
decision  has  been  much  debuted,  especially 
the  resolve  to  drop  the  bomb  on  densely  pop- 
ulated cities  like  Hirochima  and  Nagasaki: 
but  it  was  made.  For  p;ood  or  ill,  Truman 
\\z\s  the  President  who  opened  Pandora's  box 
by  deciding  to  bomb  Hiroshima.  BoUi  Tru- 
man and  Churchill  looked  on  the  bomb  as 
a  providential  weapon  to  end  the  war  with 
,Tapan;  wlthotit  the  bomb,  their  military  ad- 
visers calculated  that  Japan  would  have  to 
he  Invaded,  with  the  possible  loss  of  a  mil- 
lion Allied  lives.  Truman  solicited  the  coun- 
sel of  his  top  scientific,  military  and  civilian 
r.dvisers.  but  he  has  clearly  staled  that  the 
final  decision  and  responsibility  were  his. 
For  as  an  entliusiastlc  student  of  American 
history,  Mr.  Truman  knew  that  on  him.  aud 
on  him  alone,  lay  the  ultimate  responsibility 
of  any  great  decision  of  the  President  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States. 

lYuman  did  not  look  back.  HavlTig  deter- 
mined to  drop  the  atoniic  boinb  on  Japan. 
he  did  not  stay  av.'aVe  nl:;hts.  Whether  t'le 
decision  v.'as  Justifiable,  whether  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  new  power  of  destruction 
could  have  been  made  In  aroth?r  way.  are 
still  matters  of  bitter  dlsp'.tte.  But  Mr.  Tr.i- 
man  accepted  responsibHlty  for  what  he  did, 
nppnrtjitly  without  regrets  or  pangs  of  con- 
science. 

For  the  nearly  eight  yeori'  thnt  Jfr  Truin'>n 
v.as  111  office,  this  power  of  deciMon  was  the 
n'jost  Important  power  to  have.  For  it  was 
essential  that  the  United  States  should  be. 
and  should  seem  to  be.  finder  firm  command. 
even  if  not  all  the  examples  of  the  command 
were  encouraging  or  succes.«;ful.  For  this  rea- 
son Mr.  Triuuau  will  go  down  to  history  as 
one  wlio  maintained  the  power  as  well  as 
Ujc  dignity  of  the  Presidential  olBce.  He  is 
In   the   line   of   Chief   Executives   who   used 


Presidential  power  sometimes  outside.  If  not 
quite  against,  the  letter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— the  line  of  Jefferson  buying  Louisiana. 
Jackson  facing  dovv-n  the  revolt  of  South 
Carolina,  Lincoln  deciding,  as  finally  he  alone 
decided,  to  open  the  Civil  War  by  replying 
In  arms  to  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter.  Tru-' 
man  repeatedly  demonstrated  his  readiness' 
to  use  his  power,  perhaps  most  notably  by; 
moving  quickly  and  decisively  when  Souiit 
Korea  was  invaded,  without  waiting  for  full' 
Congressiona:  debate  and  declaration  of  v.ar. 

At  the  time  he  took  office  this  power  of 
decision  was  not  Immediately  vLslble.  R!r 
Truman  was  thought  of  as  a  very  accldentnl 
President — indeed,  as  having  been  an  acci- 
dental Vice  President  (FDR.  passed  over 
se\eral  more  impress. ve  candidates  lor  that 
office  in  1944).  He  even  showed  in  ills  earlv 
days  some  regard  for  the  old  IMerarchy  hv 
nominating  a  Senate  leader  whom  he  ad- 
mired. Jnnies  F.  Byrnes,  as  Secretary  of  State. 
He  asked  for  advice  from  elder  statesmen 
like  Henry  Stimson:  he  took  advice.  But  U 
soon  became  apparent  that  he  was  fully 
con^^rious  that  he  was  President  and  that  the 
buck  stopped  with  him. 

In  part,  this  was  the  result  of  the  educa- 
tional impact  of  the  offif-e  he  had  inherited 
When  Winston  Churchill  was  asked  why  his 
successor,  that  very  undramatic  figure  Clem- 
ent Attlee,  had  shown  himself  so  author- 
itative a  Prime  Mini-ster.  Churchill  replied 
that  he  had  fed  "on  the  Royal  Jelly."  But  nf 
course  both  Truman  and  Attlee  were  men 
whose  baplc  qtialitles  had  been  hidden  In 
minor  offices  and  were  revealed  only  when 
each  man  was  stretched  to  his  fullne.ss.  That 
each  had  been  a  successful  fghtlng  officer 
commanding  men  In  the  field  Is  perhaps  j'c- 
niflcant  In  assessing  their  later  roles. 

Tlipre  were  other  a.spects  in  the  new  Pres- 
ident s  career  that  were  perhaps  more  usefii 
to  him  than  his  eTtperierce  as  a  captain  of 
field  artillery  on  the  Western  Front  in  1918. 
nlthouch  that  was  an  experience  he  liked  to 
dvcll  on.  He  had  been  put  Into  the  Senate 
'oy  t)^?  Pcndergast  machine  In  Kansas  City, 
as  lie  liad  been  given  his  llrct  poliiical  Jol) 
by  that  machine,  a  Job  In  which  he  combiner! 
executive  efficiency  with  rigid  hone.'.ty.  a  rare 
combination  in  the  Kansas  City  of  that  age 
It  was  vhcte  qualities  of  thorougliness  an;! 
honesty  that  enabled  Tr'unan  to  live  down, 
both  at  home  and  among  his  coUeapues  i>> 
llie  Senate,  hla  first  rcpuiaticu  cf  beiug 
nierely  a  Per.dergast  stooge.  Vet  Truman  pjt- 
served  some  of  the  habi'ws  of  the  Kansa.-  City 
political  world — particulariy  a  deep  '.oyaltj' 
to  old  friends  that  involved  ium  inulrecily  in 
scandals,  especially  toward  tiie  end  of  his 
admintslration.  But  by  that  ii'.ne  people  con- 
ceiitra'od  more  en  the  loyalty  be  bhoweri 
than  on  the  Int'iscretioti  he  displayed.  He 
had  by  then  eartied  on  a  naiutnal  scele  vhf 
trust  he  had  earned  long  before  \i\  Kansa.s 
City. 

Tiurran  had  not  merely  to  live  down  the 
Pcnderpa.st  machine,  he  had  to  live  in  the 
t.liadow  of  n  Rreat  name,  that  of  F.D.R.  Hf 
inherited  a  pr?at  deal  of  unfinished  business 
ard  he  irherlted  a  Cabinet  and  rher  per- 
s  in'-.cl  cl'o-en  ijv  a  Piesident  who  had  beei. 
In  office  ?o  long  that  many  young  American 
could  not  remember  any  ot'ier.  It  w.is  natural 
for  Tnirian  to  per  rid  of  the  Hoooevt-H  Cabi- 
net, but  It  w.is  bitterly  resetiied  by  manv 
loyal  Ne'v  Dealers,  especially  thote  on  the 
radl-ai  side  like  Henr^-  .A.  Wallaci^. 

Tlie  noosevelt  Cabinet  and  P.DJl.  s  treat 
administrative  chiefs  had  been  prima  donnas 
The  Truman  appointees,  for  the  most  part 
were  not.  Yet  at  the  end  of  his  administra- 
tion there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  lYu- 
man  Cabinet  was  a  more  effectii-e  instrument 
of  government  and  contained  more  useful 
public  servants  than  the  Roosevelt  Cabinr't 
had;  more  than  Uiat,  the  devotion  of  tlie 
Cabinet  i  containing  figures  like  Dean  Ache- 
boii  and  Robert  Loveu)    to  thtir  chief  v^us 
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more  manifest  than  the  devotion  of  tlie 
Roosevelt  Cabinet  to  P.D.R.  And  the  relation- 
ship between  President  Truman  and  General 
George  C.  Marshall  was  far  closer  and 
mutually  far  more  trusting  than  that  be- 
tween Roosevelt  and  Marshall.  In  this  sense 
Truman  was  out  of  F.D.R.'s  shadow  long  be- 
fore he  left  the  White  House. 

In  another  way,  as  well,  Truman  was  out  of 
the  Roosevelt  shadow.  He  was  a  great  maker 
of  the  modern  Presidency  as  a  department  of 
the  nation's  government  in  its  own  right. 

The  most  that  P.DJI.  did  was  to  improve, 
to  some  degree,  the  organization  of  the  White 
House.  But  what  Truman  did  was  to  improve 
very  markedly,  and  impose  discipline  on,  the 
whole  organization  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  United  States  government.  In  adminis- 
trative history,  despite  the  scandals  and  de- 
spite the  errors,  Mr.  Truman  will  go  down  sis 
a  great  Innovator  and  reformer.  There  were 
few  of  the  tense  personal  rivalries  that  had 
marked  Roosevelt's  Cabinets — with  Roose- 
velt's approval,  since  F.D.R.  believed  that  In 
the  clash  of  personalities  fresher  ideas  might 
be  bom.  Instead  Truman  used  his  Cabinet  to 
sift  carefully  Ideas  and  approaches  to  prob- 
lems. He  also  met  frequently  with  the  various 
committees  and  boards  that  operated  within 
the  executive  branch,  soliciting  expert  opin- 
ion before  making  his  own  decisions.  He  often 
aske<l  that  memoranda  and  position  papers 
be  formulated  for  his  careful  scrutiny.  He 
brought  into  the  White  House  such  men  as 
Clark  Clifford  and  encouraged  them  to  im- 
pose organizational  efficiency  on  what  had 
tended  to  be  Independent  chaos.  (Clifford, 
Important  as  an  aidviser  and  strategist  for 
Truman,  remained  a  part-time  adviser  of 
Presidents  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  and  became  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
Johnson's  Cabinet.) 

When  Eisenhower  succeeded  to  the  Presi- 
dency, he  inherited  a  much  more  effective 
Instrument  of  command  than  had  Truman. 

nOCRXSS  IN  rOKEICIT  AITAIKS,  SERIOUS 
FKUSTBATIONS  AT   HOB<K 

But  what  did  Truman  do  with  this  instru- 
ment of  command?  His  accomplishments  in 
the  foreign  field  were  substantial,  but  he  was 
lees  lucky  in  domestic  affairs.  As  always  hap- 
pens after  a  great  war,  the  public  was  in  the 
mood,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  re- 
venge Itself  on  the  government  that  had  im- 
posed such  burdens  on  It.  In  addition,  Tru- 
man found  himself  confronted  with  serious 
vdA  disruptive  p>08twar  problems — strikes, 
rising  prices,  food  and  housing  shortages — 
that  were  bound  to  antagonize  the  electorate. 
He  dealt  firmly  with  these  problems,  sending 
message  after  message  to  Congress  asking  for 
oeeded  legislation.  But  Congress  did  not  al- 
ways give  him  the  laws  he  felt  he  needed  to 
oaeet  the  onrushlng  crises.  The  people,  only 
imperfectly  aware  of  Truman's  efforts,  de- 
sided  on  change,  and  the  climate  of  the  coun- 
try turned  against  the  Democrats.  In  1946 
the  party  lost  control  of  Congress  for  the  first 
time  since  1930.  The  subsequent  Republlcan- 
lonrunated  Congress,  the  80th  was  even  less 
ncllned  to  enact  the  domestic  legislation 
that  Truman  asked  of  It. 

But  If  Truman  was  often  frustrated  In  his 
lomestlc  policies.  It  was  a  different  story  In 
'oreign  affairs.  A  careful  student  of  U.S.  hla- 
»ry.  Truman  had  learned  an  important  les- 
ion; not  to  quarrel  unnecessarily  with  tbe 
Senate.  He  would  not  imitate  Woodrow  Wll- 
wn  who  had  fought  so  bitterly  with  Senator 
Jenry  Cabot  Lodge  over  VS.  membership  In 
;he  Lea^e  of  Nation*  In  1919.  Instead  Tru- 
nan  frequently  Invited  Senate  leaders  to  the 
White  House  for  consultations,  carefully  and 
llllgently  asking  their  opinions.  He  won  over 
eminent  Republicans  like  Senator  Arthnr 
randenberg  and  was  able  to  gain  support  fof 
rhat  could  be  called  a  national  foreign 
wUcy.  As  a  result,  the  Senate  voted  enormous 
appropriations  and  backed  the  bold  policies 
hat    bulwarked    war-ravaged    Europe    and 


started    the    "Free    World"   on    its    road    to 
recovery. 

Desplie  these  accomplishments,  Truman 
was  on  the  defensive  as  the  1948  election  ap- 
proached. It  was  almost  universally  assumed 
that  he  would  be  beaten. 

The  assumption  led  to  very  open  conspir- 
acies within  the  Democratic  Party  to  deny 
him  the  nomination,  a  kind  of  mutiny  that 
Captain  Truman  had  no  intention  of  toler- 
ating. He  had  his  drawbacks  as  a  politlcan. 
He  was  often  Indiscreet  at  pre.=s  conferences, 
and  he  sometimes  contradicted  himself,  rely- 
ing too  much  on  his  memory,  good  as  it  was. 
He  may  be  suspected  of  having  succumbed 
to  some  political  temptations:  the  very  rapid 
U.S.  recognition  of  the  government  of  Israel 
was  connected  by  some  critics  with  vote- 
getting  in  the  Bronx  rather  than  with  Tru- 
man's concern  to  bolster  the  new  Jewish 
state.  Truman's  confidence  that  he  could  get 
elected  never  wavered,  however.  He  coolly 
got  the  nomination  in  Chicago  and  then  set 
out  on  his  famous  and  arduous  "give  'em 
hell'  campaign.  To  the  confusion  of  pundits 
and  pollsters,  he  won. 

By  1950  the  United  States  had  recovered 
from  the  brief  postw^ar  depression  and  from 
the  brief  and  trivial  shortages  that  followed 
the  war.  The  fruits  of  Truman's  decisiveness 
and  successful  moves  in  what  was  the  most 
Important  part  of  his  office,  foreign  affairs, 
soon  became  apparent.  The  Marshall  Plan,  a 
brilliantly  conceived  blueprint  for  the  re- 
vitalization  of  European  Industry  instead  of 
a  vengeful  stripping  of  the  conquered  coun- 
tries' resources,  was  one  of  the  key  achieve- 
ments of  his  foreign  policy.  Although  the 
makers  of  the  Marshall  Plan  were  such  men 
as  Dean  Acheson  and,  above  all,  George  Mar- 
shall, the  final  responsibility  resided  in  the 
White  House.  The  decision  to  concentrate 
American  aid  and  military  resources  In  Eu- 
rope was  the  President's.  So  was  the  "Tru- 
man Doctrine,"  which  probably  saved  Greece 
and  Turkey  from  a  Russian-inspired  Com- 
munist upheaval.  The  resolve  to  use  the  "air- 
lift" to  defy  Stalin's  attempt  to  Isolate  Ber- 
lin was  a  Presidential  decision.  Thus  Western 
Europe  was  saved  from  the  danger  of  col- 
lapsing in  economic  chaos  and  misery  out  of 
which  a  Communist  controlled  Europe  might 
well  have  emerged. 

Meanwhile  Truman  was  ever-more-vlgor- 
ously  taking  hold  of  the  Job  of  Chief  Execu- 
tive. He  would  not  brook  sloppy  work  or  any 
form  of  insubordination  in  his  official  fam- 
ily. When  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  over- 
stepped his  role  by  presuming  to  negotiate 
with  the  Russians  without  keeping  Truman 
fully  Informed  of  his  steps  (he  Issued  inde- 
pendent press  statements  and  generally  acted 
as  if  he  were  the  country's  leader),  he  soon 
found  himself  replaced  by  Marshall.  The 
same  fate  befell  the  Irascible,  powerful  Har- 
old Ickes,  long  Roosevelt's  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  when  he  crossed  Tniman. 

Hindsight  suggests  that  the  President  did 
not  sufficiently  allow  for  the  fact  that  his 
Hoid^f oreign  policy  required  more  military 
8treng:fll  than  his  economical  administration 
permitted.  It  Is  often  forgotten  that  It  waa 
Mr.  Truman  who,  for  a  brief  period,  first 
balanced  the  budget  after  many  years  of 
buUt-ln  deficits.  Perhaps  he  took  this  part 
of  hla  Job  too  seriously.  The  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War  puts  a  tremendous  strain  on  the 
nation's  military  establishment,  weakened  by 
the  cutbacks  Truman  had  made  In  the  inter- 
ests of  economy.  The  Korean  War  was  a 
turning  point  In  his  administration,  casting 
a  shadow  over  its  later  years  and  over  his 
miraculous  election  In  1948. 

BOLD    AND    SPEEDY    INTERVENTION    IN    KOREA 

The  War  had  three  results  for  Mr.  Tru- 
man's immediate  popularity  and  perhaps  for 
his  permanent  reputation.  It  showed,  first  of 
all,  his  power  of  decision  at  Its  highest.  In- 
stead of  giving  South  Korea  "all  kinds  of  aid 
except  help,"  as  the  Washington  wags  pre- 


dicted. President  Truman  immediately  or- 
dered General  Douglas  MacArthur  to  dispatch 
troops  to  support  South  Korea's  faltering 
forces.  He  did  not,  as  we  have  noted,  ask  for 
a  Congressional  declaration  of  war  or,  in- 
deed, for  Congressional  approval.  It  was  a 
pure  exercise  of  Presidential  prerogative,  of  a 
sort  much  criticized  today  because  of  Viet- 
nam. But  there  Is  no  doubt  that  President 
Truman  was  within  his  rights  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, although  he  was  exercU- 
ing  those  rights  to  the  full. 

A  second  result  of  the  Korean  War  for  Mr. 
Truman  was  his  much  publicized  and  hotly 
debated  dismissal  of  General  MacArthur. 
MacArthur  openly  challenged  Truman's  di- 
rect orders  to  confine  the  war  to  Korean  soil 
and  refrain  from  violating  China's  borders. 
Truman  asserted  his  authority  without  hes- 
itation and  relieved  the  general  of  his  com- 
mand.  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  he 
was  constitutionally  right.  No  general  can 
be  allowed  to  openly  criticize  and  oppose  the 
policy  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  Lincoln, 
as  Truman  knew  from  his  reading,  had  not 
stood  for  this  from  General  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan,  and  Truman  did  not  stand  for  it 
from  a  much  greater  soldier,  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  Captain  Truman  knew  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  American  Constitution  bet- 
ter than  his  five-star  General  of  the  Army, 
But  all  of  Truman's  decisiveness  could  not 
bring  an  end  to  the  Korean  War.  The  fifth 
bloodiest  conflict  in  American  history.  It 
dragged  on  and  on,  deeply  disillusioning  a 
country  brought  up  to  believe  that  all  its 
wars  ended  in  complete  victories  signalized 
by  Yorktown,  Appomattox  or  Tokyo  Bay.  It 
cast  a  pall  over  Mr.  Truman's  last  years  In 
the  Presidency  and  doubtless  Influenced  the 
1952  election,  which  put  a  Republican  In  the 
White  House.  It  could  and  should  be  argued 
that  the  Korean  War  offered  America  a  valu- 
able lesson  In  the  perils  and  perplexities  that 
lurk  In  Asia.  But  it  was  an  expensive  lesson, 
and  it  was  only  Imperfectly  digested.  It  served 
to  confirm  in  their  beliefs  those  who  clung  to 
the  legend  that  the  U.S.  somehow  "lost 
China,"  that  only  some  form  of  negligence 
(or  possibly  treason)  allowed  the  Commu- 
nists to  take  over.  And  it  has  been  pointed 
to  by  those  who  believe  that  every  form  of 
aggression  In  Asia  must  be  met  with  mUi- 
tary  counterforce. 

If  Truman  had  a  leading  fault  as  Chief 
Executive  It  was  that  he  almost  Invariably 
met  problems  head  on — which  sometimes 
meant  that  he  ran  his  head  against  a  Con- 
gressional stone  wall.  This  fault,  of  course, 
is  but  the  mirror  Image  of  his  overwhelming 
virtue,  his  bold  decisiveness.  His  legacy  to 
the  office,  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world  was 
great  and  on  the  whole  beneflclent. 

He  held  the  front  of  the  "Free  World" 
against  Communism  when  many  people  be- 
lieved that  the  front  was  collapsing.  He  de- 
fended the  prerogatives  of  the  President 
against  an  overweening  general.  He  made  the 
Presidency  for  the  first  time  In  Its  history 
an  effectively  organized  Instrument  of  gov- 
ernment. He  opened  the  Pandora's  box  of 
the  atomic  bomb.  Perhaps  It  had  to  be 
opened;  perhaps  it  had  to  be  opened  that 
way.  Perhaps  because  It  was  opened  that 
way  it  need  never  be  opened  again.  No  one 
knows. 

An  outstanding  quality  of  Truman  himself 
was  his  Ironical  acceptance  of  his  own  limi- 
tations, his  himior  and  his  dislike  of  pom- 
posity. He  Is  reported  to  have  offered  an  Im- 
portant Job  to  a  man  he  much  admired  who 
demurred,  saying,  "I  don't  really  feel  quali- 
fied for  It."  Truman  replied,  "Maybe  you're 
not.  There  are  probably  hundreds  of  people 
better  qualified  than  you,  but  I  don't  know 
any  of  them.  There  are  probably  hundreds 
of  people  better  qualified  than  I  am  to  be 
President,  but  they  weren't  elected."  Whether 
Truman  really  believed  the  second  half  of 
this  famous  statement  \»  doubtful.  What  Is 
certain  U  that  he  never  acted  as  If  the  tasTt 
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of  being  President  was  an  easy  one,  that  It 
demanded  anything  leas  tlum  bis  never-Sag- 
ging zeal  aiMl  constant  wmtchfulneas.  It  was 
this  quality  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
that  made  him  the  very  remarkable  and  pos- 
sibly great  President  that  he  was. 

And — a  point  very  hard  to  demonstrate, 
but  which  Is  necessary  to  make — he  showed 
in  his  brisk,  man-ln-the-street,  man-trom- 
the-farm  way  that  the  promise  of  American 
life  for  the  average  citizen  had  not  been 
withdrawn.  It  has  been  an  age  of  Presidents 
whose  backgrounds  have  been  very  different 
from  that  of  Harry  Truman:  a  great  engi- 
neer. Hoover;  a  country  gentleman  full  of 
the  social  arts,  P.D.R.;  a  great  soldier,  Elsen- 
hower; a  great  millionaire  with  charm,  high 
culture,  dazzling  personal  appearance,  Ken- 
nedy. The  American  public,  as  It  rejoiced  In 
his  upset  victory  of  1948,  took  and  kept  to  Its 
heart  the  bnuqne  little  man  from  Independ- 
ence, Mlssoin^ 

Mr.  EAOL£TON.  Mr.  President  we  pay 
tribute  today  to  a  man  who,  during  a 
lifetime  of  outstanding  service  to  his 
country,  waa  characteristically  uncom- 
fortable while  being  praised  for  his  many 
accomplishments.  Harry  Truman  once 
described  a  statesman  as  "a  politician 
who  has  been  dead  for  15  years." 

But  Harry  Truman  was  a  great  politi- 
cian who  was  recognized  by  hlstoilans  as 
a  great  statesman  long  before  his  death. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Harry  S 
Truman  the  President.  The  great  deci- 
sions that  he  made  and  the  social  pro- 
grams that  bear  his  imprint  will  stand 
as  the  only  tribute  he  would  enthusiasti- 
cally endorse  for  himself. 

It  was  a  painful  irony  that  President 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  a  close  friend 
and  ally  of  Harry  Truman  during  the 
years  of  his  Presidency,  would  die  within 
a  month  after  attending  President  Tru- 
man's funeraL  Last  week  on  network 
television  Americans  saw  the  last  inter- 
view with  President  Johnson  before  his 
death.  During  that  interview  he  discussed 
the  many  social  programs  that  were  en- 
acted during  his  administration  smd — ^in 
a  fashion  characteristic  of  Lyndon  John- 
son—he gave  credit  to  Harry  Truman  for 
the  most  significant  of  those  progi'ams. 

President  Tnunan  fought  for  medicai'e 
and  civil  rights  leglslaticoi  long  before  it 
was  popular  to  do  so  because,  in  his 
words,  "it  was  the  right  thing  to  do." 

Two  men  of  humble  beginnings,  Harry 
Truman  and  Lyndon  Johnson,  shared  a 
dream  and  now,  in  death,  they  share  a 
place  in  history  for  their  respective  roles 
in  bringing  health  care  to  Ameiica's  el- 
derly and  equality  under  the  law  to 
Americans  of  all  races. 

President  Harry  Truman  also  achieved 
neatness  through  his  work  in  foreign 
affairs.  His  initiation  of  the  Marshall 
plan — his  program  of  aid  to  under- 
developed countries — his  courageous 
early  recognition  of  Isi-ael's  nationhood — 
and  his  steadfastness  in  meeting  ag- 
gression— have  all  contributed  to  thrust 
upon  him  the  title  of  'statesman." 

But  Harry  Truman  would  not  want  us 
to  remember  him  only  for  his  service  in 
the  great  oCBce  of  the  Presidency.  He  also 
was  proud  of  the  record  he  built  as  a 
U.S.  Senator. 

Harry  Truman  was  elected  to  tills  body 
in  1934.  And  it  was  not  an  easy  first  term. 
He  was  unfairly  labelled  as  a  "machine" 
politician  and  when  he  defied  the  ma- 


chine— as  was  his  custom,  since  he  voted 
his  conscience — ^he  was  charged  with  dis- 
loyalty. It  was  the  type  of  situation  that 
inspires  most  men  to  pull  up  stakes  and 
quit. 

At  the  end  of  his  first  term,  the  effect 
of  these  attacks  had  taken  their  toll. 
Harry  Truman  was  prime  for  defeat.  It 
would  have  beoi  easy  to  back  out  quleUy 
and  not  nm.  But  if  there  is  one  charac- 
teristic that  looms  larger  than  any  other 
in  Harry  Truman's  life,  it  is  that  he  is 
not  a  quitter.  In  1940  he  said: 

I'm  going  to  run  for  reelection,  il  the  only 
vote  I  get  is  my  own. 

Harry  Truman  ran  for  his  second  term 
in  the  UJS.  Senate  and  defied  all  odds 
by  winning  reelection.  It  would  not  be 
the  last  time  that  he  would  confoimd  the 
political  pundits  by  ignoring  their  pre- 
dictloDS  and  giHng  directly  to  the  people 
for  his  victory. 

Returning  to  Washington,  Senator 
Truman  took  an  interest  in  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  alarming  amount  of 
waste  and  mismanagement  in  the  de- 
fense establishment.  In  typical  fashion 
he  left  Washington  immediately  on  a 
rigorous  montta-k>Dg  inspection  tour  of 
military  installations  around  the  coim- 
try. 

When  he  rettimed  he  told  the  Senate 
of  the  waste  he  had  seen  and  requested 
that  a  special  committee  be  created  to 
oversee  the  Defense  Establishment.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Truman  com- 
mittee that  was  to  save  the  Nation  bil- 
lions  of  dollars  during  a  period  when  we 
badly  needed  to  build  our  military 
strength  whUe,  at  the  same  time,  main- 
taining a  careful  watch  over  a  shaky 
economy. 

Senator  Truman  knew  that  the  war 
effort  could  be  damaged  just  as  much 
by  mismanagement  as  by  faulty  leader- 
ship. 

His  work  in  the  defense  area  earned 
him  a  degree  of  notoriety  in  Washing- 
ton that  he  had  not  known  before.  But 
he  was  not  looking  for  publicity,  he  was 
simply  trying  to  do  a  job.  Early  in  1942 
he  wrote  to  a  close  friend  concerning  the 
new-found  prestige  of  the  Truman  com- 
mittee: 

My  committee  has  had  so  much  publicity 
in  the  last  60  days  that  Its  work  is  not  nearly 
as  efficient  as  It  was  before  that  time.  We 
are  In  a  situation  where  the  slightest  mis- 
take will  cause  us  serious  difficulty  .  .  .  One 
bad  tactical  error,  political  or  otherwise,  can 
ruin  the  whole  structure  much  more  easUy 
than  it  could  have  done  when  we  were  first 
starting. 

Senator  Tniman  was  intent  on  doing 
his  job  and  doing  it  well.  He  understood 
the  significance  of  that  work  and  he 
never  attempted  to  use  his  new-found 
prominence  to  ad\-ance  himself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  country.  He  was,  in  short, 
an  outstanding  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  today  of 
Harry  S  Truman,  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Missouri  and  President  of  the  United 
States.  Hlstorj-  will  recognize  Harry  Tru- 
man as  a  great  President  but  the  i-ecord 
will  show  that  he  was  also  a  gi-eat  Sen- 
ator. 

In  a  letter  to  his  daughter  Margaret, 
Senator  Truman,  with  his  u.'oial  humlHtj-, 


showed  that  he  knew  the  significance  of 
being  a  United  States  Senator: 

It's  awful  what  It  means  to  some  people 
to  meet  a  Senator.  Tou'd  think  I  was  Cicero 
or  Cato.  But  I'm  not.  Just  a  country  Jake 
who  works  at  the  Job  .  .  , 

Whether  serving  his  coimtr>'  as  judge. 
Senator,  or  President,  Harry  Tniman  was 
always  proud  to  be  "just  a  country  Jake." 
And,  whatever  job  he  held  he  never  failed 
to  make  an  impact  on  his  State  and  on 
his  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  articles  on  President  Tnmian's  life 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post, 
the  New  York  TLmes,  Time,  and  News- 
week be  printed  in  the  lUcou  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Satinc  "We  OoiMfi  To  Give  '£m  Heix," 

Hk  Dm 

(By  David  8.  Broder) 

l\)r  the  Washington  Post's  veteran  political 
reporter,  Bdward  T.  FoUlard,  tt  was  a  very 
puzzling  phenomenon. 

A  week  earlier,  on  September  •,  public  opin- 
ion analyst  Elmo  Roper  had  announced  he 
vras  suspending  his  polling  on  the  1948  elec- 
tion. "Thomas  E.  Dewey  is  alnaost  as  good  as 
elected,"  Roper  had  said,  ~That  being  so.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  duller  or  more  Intellect- 
ually barren  than  acting  like  a  sports  an- 
nouncer who  feels  he  must  pretend  be  Is 
witnessing  a  neck-and-neck  race." 

Yet,  here,  on  September  16,  was  the 
anuointed  loser.  President  Harry  B  Triiman, 
starting  off  on  a  16-day  train  toor.  and  acting, 
as  Fy>Illard  wrote,  "not  at  all  like  a  man 
who  ...  Is  destined  to  be  an  also-ran  on  elec- 
tion day.  He  seemed  gay  and  confident  as  he 
was  boarding  hla  17-oar  campaign  special 
and  told  the  crowd:  "We're  going  to  give  'em 
hell.'  " 

It  was  the  start  of  the  showdown  phase  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  campaigns  In 
American  political  history — a  struggle  against 
seemingly  Insuperable  odds  that  was  to  re- 
sult In  perhaps  the  greatest  upset  in  our 
presidential  history.  That  campaign  of  1948 
remains  today  one  of  the  imperishable 
memories  left  behind  by  Mr.  Truman. 

Before  the  Democratic  convention  that 
July,  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop  had  wrliiea 
that  "If  Mr.  Truman  Is  nominated,  he  will  be 
forced  to  wage  the  loneliest  campaign  iu 
recent  history." 

The  "iX"  was  needed,  because  there  were 
powerful  elements  In  the  party  who  felt  that 
their  own  political  survival  dictated  dumpmg 
the  man  who  had  inherited  tbe  presidency 
from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  three  years  e&rUer. 
Their  favorite  was  none  other  than  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower  and.  as  Irwin  Ross  noted  iu  liLs 
book  on  the  1948  race,  "The  Loneliest  Cam- 
paign." the  coalition  behind  the  draXt- 
Eisenhower  movement  was  indeed  "bUasre." 
Two  days  before  th*  convention  opeued.  19 
promhient  Democrats  Invited  their  fellow 
delegates  to  a  caucus  to  select  "ihe  ablest 
and  strongest  man  available." 

Among  the  signers:  Mayor  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey of  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Chewier  Bowles. 
Gov.  William  Ti'ck  of  Virginia  and  Gov.  J. 
Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  chilled  the  fever  by  truing 
a  statement  that  he  "could  not  accept  nomi- 
nation lor  any  public  office  or  participate  in 
partisan  political  contest."  Althovigh  such 
men  as  Connecticut's  boas  John  M.  Bailey 
piersisted  In  their  efforts  to  draft  Ike.  the  des- 
perate coalition  spltutered,  some  turning  to 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  some  to  Senator 
CJaude  Pepper  of  Florida. 

None    of    these    n^ovements    got    off    the 
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ground    and    the    Democrats   settled   back, 
glumly,  to  renominate  their  "loser." 

Why  were  they  so  sure  he  was  a  loeer? 
Well,  the  Republicans  had  won  a  massive 
victory  In  the  midterm  election  of  1946,  cap- 
curing  both  houses  of  Congress  for  the  first 
t.lme  In  16  years. 

The  old  Democratic  coalition  appeared 
'^battered.  The  start  of  the  Cold  War  bad  split 
loth  labor  and  the  liberals,  with  Henry  A. 
Wallace  quitting  the  Truman  Cabinet  to 
'orm  a  left-wing  Progressive  Party  that 
threatened  Mr.  Truman's  chances  in  New 
fork,  California  and  other  industrial  states. 
The  South,  traditionally  Democratic,  was 
■estive  over  the  civil  rights  program  Mr. 
rruman  had  sent  to  Congress. 

sotrrHEurea's  walkout 
Before  the  convention  was  over,  a  tough 
:lvll-rlghts  plank,  sponsored  by  Humphrey, 
ma  to  cause  a  walkout  by  some  Southern 
lelegatlons  and  provoke  a  "States  Rights" 
>arty  campaign  with  Thurmond  as  Us 
lomlnee. 

Like    George    McGovem,    24    years    later, 

ilr.  Truman  did  not  reach  the  platform  to 

nake  bis  acceptance  spteech  until  the  small 

tours   of   the    morning.    "Senator    Barkley 

Alben  Barkley  of  Kentucky,  his  running 

:  Date)    and   I   will    win   this   election,"   he 

I  aid,  "and  make  the  Republicans  like  it — 

'  lon't   you   forget   it."   But   few   Democrats 

'  lelleved  either  the  first  or  second  clause  of 

hat  sentence,  and  most  acted  as  if  they 

rould  like  to  forget  the  whole  thing. 

Tet,  as  Folllard  noted  on  the  day  the 
'  rruman  campaign  train  left  Washington  In 
]  lid-September,  "Mr.  Truman's  buoyancy,  his 
:efusai  to  believe  that  he  is  whipped,  is  not 
)aerely  a  campaign  attitude,  according  to 
^  hose  who  know  him  well  .  .  . 

"On  bis  last  barnstorming  trip,  the  one 
bat  took  him  to  Michigan,  he  said  some- 
1  hlng  that  be  has  often  said  In  private 
i  onversatlon :  'In  1940,  I  had  the  bitterest 
<  ampaign  for  reelection  to  the  United  States 
i  lenate  that  I  think  any  man  had  In  the 
1  listory  of  this  country.  I  had  every  newspaper 
I  a  the  state  against  me,  the  governor  of 
1  he  state  and  his  organization  was  against 
loe,  and  at  11  o'clock  that  night  all  the 
]  adlo  broadcasters  and  the  papers  said  that 
J  was  defeated  by  11,000  votes.  I  went 
1  o  bed  and  got  up  the  next  morning  and 
]  ound  out  I  had  been  nominated  .  .  ." 

TTPICAL    OF    CAMPAIGK 

The  first  major  speech  of  the  trip  was  at  the 
]  rational  Plowing  Contest  In  Dexter.  Iowa, 
I  nd  one  of  its  lines  Is  sufficient  to  recall  both 
Ihe  rhetorical  style  and  the  substance  of 
]  Ir.  Tmman's  campaign.  "The  good-for-noth- 
iQg,  do-nothing  Republican  80th  Congress," 
1  le  said,  "has  stuck  a  pitchfork  In  the  farm- 
4  r's  back." 

With  suitable  variations  for  the  audience, 
t  his  was  the  Truman  message — that  the  Re- 
1  ubllcan  Congress  which  had  been  elected 
li  1946  had  hurt  the  farmers  (by  cutting 
I  rain-storage  faculty  funds) .  had  hurt  labor 
(by  passing  the  Taft-Hartley  bill),  and  hurt 
c  snsuiners  (by  ending  price  controls),  had 
1  elped  the  privileged  and  hurt  the  common 
iian  (by  voting  tax  cuts,  cutting  housing 
I  rograms. )  ( It  was  also  refusing  to  pass  most 
c  f  Mr.  Truman's  domestic  program.) 

It  was  a  broadside  attack,  in  exaggerated 
linguage.  ending  with  a  warning  that  the 
'  catastrophes "  of  the  past  two  years  were 
( nly  a  sampling  of  what  would  happen  if 
I  >ewey  were  elected  and  the  Republicans 
1  ad  the  government  to  themselves. 

"If  you  let  the  Republican  reactionaries 
g  ft  complete  control  of  this  government," 
;  Ir.  Truman  said  on  Labor  Day  In  Detroit, 
•  [  would  fear  not  only  for  the  wages  and 
1  vlng  standards  of  the  American  working 
I  lan.  but  even  for  o\ir  democratic  Institution 
c  f  free  labor  and  free  enterprise." 

Often.  Truman  would  chide  his  audiences 


to  remember  that  It  was  their  interests, 
even  more  than  his  own,  that  were  at  stake 
In  the  election.  "How  many  times  do  you 
have  to  be  hit  over  the  head  before  you 
find  out  what's  hitting  you?"  he  demanded. 
"If  you  let  those  Republicans  get  in  again, 
you  deserve  what  will  happen  to  you." 

SPELLED    OUT    BY    CLITrORD 

The  strategy  underlying  the  campaign  had 
been  spelled  out  back  in  November,  1947. 
in  a  43-page  memo  to  the  President  from 
Clark  Clifford,  then  a  youthful  member  of  the 
White  House  staff.  Correctly  anticipating 
both  the  Dewey  nomination  and  the  Wallace 
third-party  candidacy  (but  not  the  South- 
ern defection  and  the  Thurmond  challenge), 
Clifford  argued  that  Mr.  Truman  could  win 
the  election  by  cementing  the  allegiance  of 
farmers,  laborers,  blacks  and  Catholics. 

His  prescription  for  forming  this  alliance: 
Staunch  antl-communlsm  abroad  and  a 
liberal  domestic  program  at  home,  designed 
to  force  Dewey  to  say  "me,  too"  to  the  Tru- 
man foreign  policy  and  to  defend  a  conserva- 
tive Republican  congressional  record  on 
domestic  affairs. 

The  congressional  Republicans  were  more 
conservative  than  the  likely  GOP  nominee, 
Clifford  wrote  the  President:  "The  adminis- 
tration should  select  the  Issues  upon  which 
there  will  be  conflict  with  the  majority  in 
Congress.  It  can  assume  It  will  get  no  major 
part  of  its  program  approved." 

Mr.  Truman  did  Just  that  in  1948,  height- 
ening the  drama  by  concluding  his  accept- 
ance speech  with  the  announcement  that  he 
would  call  Congress  back  for  a  special  "Tin-- 
nlp  Day"  session  to  let  the  country  determine 
"if  there  Is  any  reality  behind  that  Repub- 
lican platform,"  which,  tailored  to  Dewey's 
desires,  was  more  progressive  than  the  Re- 
publican record.  Predictably,  nothing  came 
out  of  the  special  session,  and  Mr.  Truman 
had  his  Issue. 

Both  the  reporters  covering  him  could  not 
determine  if  it  was  a  real  Issue  or  not.  Fol- 
llard noted  that  there  was  rarely  much  re- 
sponse to  the  rough  rhetoric  of  Mr.  Truman's 
prepared  speeches.  Although  "Ta.OOO  people 
turned  out  for  him  at  the  Plowing  Contest 
"not  a  single  handclap  or  cheer  was  heard." 

Richard  H.  Rovere,  writing  of  that  Septem- 
ber tour  In  The  New  Yorker,  said,  "Nobody 
stompis,  shouts  or  whistles  for  Truman  .  .  . 
I  should  say  that  the  decibel  count  would 
be  about  the  ssune  as  it  would  be  for  a  mis- 
sionary who  had  Just  delivered  a  mildly  en- 
couraging report  on  the  Inroads  being  made 
against  heathenism  in  Northern  Rhodesia." 

BETTER  OFT  THE  CUIT 

But  It  was  also  clear  to  the  reporters  that 
Mr.  Truman  was  drawing  big  crowds  and 
that  the  response  to  his  off-the-cuff  remarks, 
much  more  homely  and  less  strident  than  his 
prepared  ^eeches,  was  overwhelmingly 
friendly. 

On  Sept.  25.  Folllard  wrote:  "Hardly  a  re- 
porter aboard  the  17-car  special  believes  that 
Mr.  Truman  can  reach  his  goal  of  a  full, 
four-year  term  in  the  White  House.  The  Re- 
publican tide  is  running  strong  after  16  New 
Deal  years,  and  it  looks  at  this  time  as  if  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  .  .  .  can  afford  to  drift  to 
victory  with  It. 

"If  the  decision  were  left  to  those  who  turn 
out  for  Mr.  Truman  at  the  whistle-stops, 
however — well,  the  outcome  might  be  dif- 
ferent. 

"They  like  'Harry.'  those  people  who  have 
been  gathering  along  the  railroad  tracks  all 
across  the  continent  and  down  the  Pacific 
coast.  They  like  him  a  lot.  You  can  see  It  in 
their  faces  as  they  look  up  at  him  there  on 
the  rear  platform  of  the  Ferdinand  Magellan, 
smiling  and  waiting  for  the  high  school  band 
to  finish  Hall  to  the  Chief  and  the  Missouri 
Waltz  .  .  ." 

Whatever    the    faces    showed,    the    polls 


showed  defeat.  The  late  September  Gallup 
Poll  put  Dewey  ahead,  46.5  to  39— vlrtuaUy 
imchanged  from  the  previous  month. 

DEWET    CONTmEl»T 

The  Republican  nominee,  accompanied  on 
his  campaign  train  by  a  press  corps  twice 
the  size  of  the  Incumbent  President's,  was 
serenely  confident.  In  his  first  speech,  he  said 
his  was  "a  campaign  to  unite  America."  He 
ignored  most  of  Mr.  Truman's  thrusts  and 
avoided  any  pledges  of  his  own  more  specific 
than  "the  biggest  unraveling,  unsnarling, 
untangling  operation"  Washington's  bu- 
reaucracy had  ever  seen. 

October  was  more  of  the  same — ^for  both 
the  main  rivals.  Mr.  Truman  toured  the 
Eastern  cities,  drawing  what  The  Post's  Rob- 
ert C.  Albright  called  "huge  crowds,  running 
well  Into  the  hundreds  of  thousands." 

Having  established  his  domestic  Indict- 
ment, Mr.  Truman  turned  to  the  other  half 
of  the  Clifford  formula:  anti-communism. 
He  had  been  stung  by  Republican  charges  of 
Red  infiltration  of  his  administration.  In 
Boston,  with  its  heavily  Catholic  population, 
he  sought  to  txim  the  tables  by  arguing, 
"You  can  fight  communism  with  a  clear-cut 
vote  to  defeat  Republican  reaction.  Re- 
actionary Republican  policies  invited  com- 
munism in  1932.  We  were  saved  then,  but 
we  cannot  afford  to  take  the  risk  again." 

Time  and  again,  he  ridiculed  his  rival, 
taunting  him  as  "the  man  whose  name 
ryhmes  with  hooey."  In  Minneapolis,  he 
charged,  "The  Republican  Party  either  cor- 
rupts its  liberals  or  It  expels  them."  The 
crowds  continued  large,  and  Prank  McHale, 
the  Indiana  Democratic  National  Committee- 
man, told  repc«t«rs  Oct.  16,  "this  election 
could  be  the  biggest  upset  In  political  his- 
tory." 

Newsmen  traveling  with  Dewey  noted  a 
slight  ripple  of  apprehension  and  a  brief 
sharpening  of  the  Republican  nominee's 
rhetoric.  But  an  informal  poll  of  the  report- 
ers accompanying  him  found  a  unanimous 
belief  that  he  would  be  victorious,  and  he 
settled  back  Into  his  accustomed  pleas  for 
unity. 

On  Oct.  26,  In  Cleveland,  Mr.  Truman 
charged  that  the  Republicans  were  using  the 
pre-election  polls  to  Insure  a  light  vote. 
•■These  polls  are  like  sleeping  pills  .  .  .  You 
might  call  them  sleeping  polls." 

The  next  day.  Dr.  George  Gallup  said  loft- 
ily that  the  President's  comments  were  "all 
part  of  politics.  Mr.  Truman  would  love  us 
If  we  could  show  him  out  In  front  .  .  .  Either 
he  Is  wrong,  or  we  are.  The  pteople  will  know 
In  another  week." 

On  the  final  weekend  of  the  campaign, 
with  Mr.  Truman  heading  for  St.  Louis  and 
the  275th  and  last  speech  of  his  22.000-mlle 
campaign.  The  Post's  Marshall  Andrews 
wrote : 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Truman 
has  picked  up  votes  In  the  last  week  of  his 
campaign  .  .  .  There  Is  a  general  feeling 
among  unbiased  observers  that  Mr.  Truman 
will  poll  a  much  larger  vote  next  Tuesday 
than  has  been  credited  to  him  ...  He  is  a 
new  man  ...  a  platform  fighter  who  has 
been  counting  his  own  points  and  sees  the 
decision  In  the  bag." 

Yet,  when  all  was  said  and  done,  Andrews 
said  those  same  "Impartial  observers  are  not 
willing  to  concede  that  Mr.  Truman's  confi- 
dence Is  Justified." 

They  would  admit,  he  said,  "be  has  put 
up  a  masterful  fight  against  what  seemed 
to  be  Insuperable  odds"  and  "if  the  cam- 
paign could  have  gone  on  Just  a  few  weeks 
longer.  It  might  have  become  one  of  the  most 
exciting  in  history  .  .  ." 

Weeks  earlier,  however,  on  Oct.  13.  Mr. 
Truman  had  given  campaign  aide  George 
Elsey  a  state-by-state  rundown  on  bis  elec- 
tion prospects  In  which  be  predicted  he  would 
win  340  electoral  votes. 
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NO  DOUBT  VOICED 


Clark  Clifford  later  said  that  "from  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  until  election 
day,  I  never  heard  him  express  a  doubt  about 
winning." 

He  was  virtually  alone  in  that  faith,  how- 
ever. The  final  pre-election  Gallup  gave 
Dewey  49.5  per  cent  and  Truman  44.5  per 
cent.  All  50  political  reporters  in  the  News- 
week survey  picked  Mr.  Dewey.  The  pre- 
election Issue  of  Life  carried  a  picture  of 
tlie  Republican  nominee  captioned:  "The 
next  President  of  the  United  States  travels 
by  ferry  boat  over  the  broad  waters  of  San 
Francisco  Bay."  Drew  Pearson,  the  Alsop 
brothers  and  others  wrote  advance  columns 
for  the  editions  of  Nov.  0.  discussing  Dewey's 
Cabinet  selections  and  the  problems  of  the 
transition  to  a  new  President. 

As  for  Mr.  TYuman.  he  went  home  to 
Independence,  Mo.,  cast  a  straight  Demo- 
cratic ballot  and  handed  it  to  tlie  Democratic 
receiving  Judge,  who  happened  to  be  his 
brother-in-law.  His  name:  George  Wallace. 
Mr.  Truman  told  reporters:  "It  can't  be  any- 
thing but  a  victory." 

Then  he  slipped  off  to  Excelsior  Springs, 
had  a  mineral  hot-water  bath,  came  home 
for  a  supper  of  ham-and-cheese  sandwlc;aes 
and  buttermilk,  and.  at  7  p.m.,  went  to  bed! 

He  awoke  about  midnight  and,  as  he  later 
recalled  in  one  of  his  most  humorous  and 
famous  speeches,  turned  on  the  radio  to  hear 
H.V.  Kaltenborn  saying  he  was  1.200,000  votes 
ahead  but  was  sure  to  lose  when  the  country 
vote  came  in.  "So  I  went  back  to  sleep,"  Mr. 
Truman  said. 

VICTORY  CONFIRMED 

He  was  up  before  dawn,  and  heard  the  first 
newscast  of  the  day  confirm  the  victory  he 
had  confidently  expected.  He  went  down  to 
the  Muehlbach  Hotel  in  Kansas  City  to  Join 
his  staff  and  the  newsmen  accompanying 
him. 

The  sequence  was  startlingly  like  that  in 
the  earlier  senatorial  primary,  which  Mr. 
Truman  had  told  his  audience  about  back  on 
Labor  Day.  It  was  also  exactly  the  kind  of 
"neck-and-neck  race"  which  pollster  Elmo 
Roper  had  said  could  not  develop. 

He  won  303  electoral  votes  (37  fewer  than 
he  had  predicted) ,  compared  to  189  for  Dewey 
and  39  for  Thurmond.  But  a  shift  of  less 
than  30.000  votes  to  Dewey  in  California.  Il- 
linois and  Ohio  would  have  swung  those 
three  states  to  the  Republican  and  given  him 
an  electoral-college  majority. 

The  analyses  of  the  upset  were  as  numer- 
ous as  the  pre-election  predictions  of  a  Dewey 
victory.  But  as  the  Alsop  brothers  wrote. 
"There  is  only  one  question  on  which  pro- 
fessional politicians,  poll  takers,  political  re- 
porters and  other  wiseacres  and  prognostl- 
cators  can  any  longer  speak  with  much  au- 
thority. That  is  how  they  want  their  crow 
cooked." 

Mr.  Truman  himself  seemed  totallv  non- 
chalant. He  rode  his  train  back  to  Wa.shing- 
ton  and  went  to  work. 

Nixon  Sets  Day  of  Mourning 
Te.xt  of  a  proclamation  by  President  Nixon 
announcing  the  death  of  Harry  S.  Truman: 
To  the  people  of  the  United  States: 
It  is  my  sad  duty  to  announce  officially  the 
death  of  Harry  S.  Truman,  33d  President  of 
the  United  States,  on  Dec.  26,  1972. 

Throughout  his  long  career  in  public  serv- 
iJ'e.  Harry  S.  Truman  was  known  as  a  man 
of  forthrightness  and  Integrity.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  United  States  Senate: 
and  when  the  death  of  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  thrust  him  suddenly  into 
>he  presidency  in  April  of  1945  at  one  of  the 
mo.^t  critical  moments  of  our  history,  he  met 
tl.at  moment  with  courage  and  vision.  His 
far-sighted  leadership  In  the  postwar  era  has 
helped  ever  since  to  pre.sen-e  peace  and  free- 
dom in  the  world. 


Confronted  during  his  presidency  with  a 
momentous  series  of  challenges,  his  strength 
and  spirit  proved  equal  to  them  all.  His  forti- 
tude never  wavered,  and  his  faith  In  America 
never  flagged. 

President  Truman  had  a  deep  respect  for 
the  office  he  held  and  for  the  people  he 
served.  He  gave  himself  unstlntingly  to  the 
duties  of  the  presidency  while  he  held  it,  and 
in  the  years  afterwards  he  honorably  sup- 
ported and  wisely  co\inseled  each  of  his 
successors. 

The  nation  to  which  he  gave  so  much  will 
honor  his  memory  in  admiration  and  respect, 
and  the  other  countries  for  which  he  helped 
keep  freedom  alive  will  remember  his  name 
with  gratitude. 

Now.  therefore,  I.  Richard  Nixon.  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  President  Truman,  and  as 
an  expression  of  public  sorrow,  do  hereby  di- 
rect that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be 
displayed  at  half-staff  at  the  White  House 
and  on  all  buildings,  grounds,  and  naval  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  30 
days  from  the  day  of  his  death.  I  also  direct 
that  for  the  same  length  of  time  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
countries  shall  make  similar  arrangements 
for  the  display  of  the  flag  at  half-staff  over 
their  embassies,  legations,  and  other  facili- 
ties abroad,  including  all  military  facilities 
and  stations. 

I  hereby  order  that  suitable  honors  be  ren- 
dered by  units  of  the  armed  forces  under 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral. 

I  do  further  appoint  Thursday,  Dec.  28, 
1972.  to  be  a  national  day  of  mourning 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  recommend 
that  the  people  assemble  on  that  day  In  their 
respective  places  of  worship,  there  to  pay 
homage  to  the  memory  of  President  Truman 
and  to  seek  God's  continued  blessing  on  our 
land  and  on  this  his  servant.  I  invite  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  who  share  our  grief  to  Join 
us  in  this  solemn  observance. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  heretuito  set  my 
hand  this  26th  day  of  December,  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1972  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  the  197th. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  27.  1972] 

Former   President  Truman  Dies  at  88 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  the 
man  from  Independence  who  set  an  example 
of  personal  courage  in  making  the  critical 
decisions  that  shaped  the  post-World  War 
II   world,   died  yesterday  at  the  age  cf  88. 

The  33d  President  of  the  United  States, 
eulogized  by  President  Nixon  as  "a  fighter 
who  was  best  when  the  going  was  tough- 
est." succumbed  at  8:50  a.m.  (EST)  to  a 
combination  of  infirmities  that  had  hos- 
pitalized him  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  22  days 
ago. 

His  widow.  Bess  Wallace  Truman,  and  his 
only  daughter.  Margaret  Truman  Daniel,  who 
had  been  at  his  bedside  until  last  Christ- 
mas night,  were  notified  of  his  death  mo- 
ments later  at  the  family  home  In  Inde- 
pendence. Mo.  by  his  personal  phvsiclan 
since  White  House  day.^.  Dr.  Wallace 
Graham. 

Mr.  Nixon,  one  of  many  past  political 
antagonists  whose  re.'^pect  for  the  former 
President  grew  with  the  years,  proclaimed 
Thursday  a  day  of  national  mourning  and 
ordered  flass  on  federal  buildings  flown  at 
half-staff  for  30  days — past  his  own  inau- 
gural date. 

Mr.  Truman's  state  funeral  will  be  held 
at  3  p.m.  "I'htirsday  (EST*  in  the  auditoriiun 
of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Library  In  Inde- 
pendence. Burial  will  be  an  hour  later  In  the 
courtyard  of  the  library.  In  accordance  with 
plans  approved  by  Mr.  Truman  .several  years 
ago.  He  had  rejected  proposals  that  his  body 
He  In  state  in  Washington. 


Attendance  at  both  events  will  be  by  In- 
vitation only,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment from  Army  officials  handling  the  fu- 
neral arrangements. 

President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  will  fly  to  Inde- 
pendence today  to  lay  a  wreath  at  the  Tru- 
man library  and  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
Truman  family.  The  Nixons  will  return  to 
Washington  tonight.  They  will  not  attend 
Thursday's  funeral,  which  will  be  a  simple, 
private  ceiemony. 

Former  President  Lyndon  B  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Johnson  will  also  fly  to  Independence 
today  to  pay  their  respects. 

From  2  p.m.  today,  when  the  body  is  moved 
from  the  Carson  Funeral  Home  in  Inde- 
pendence, until  noon  Thursday,  Mr.  Tru- 
man's remains  will  lie  in  the  lobby  of  his 
library,  where  the  public  may  pay  Its  final 
respects. 

The  ceremony  in  the  200-seat  auditorium 
is  expected  to  be  devoid  of  pomp  and  pag- 
eantry. A  more  formal  memorial  service  will 
be  held  in  Washington's  National  Cathedral 
at  a  date  within  the  next  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Truman,  a  World  War  I  artilleryman 
and  unsuccessful  haberdasher,  who  suc- 
ceeded Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the  presi- 
dency on  April  12.  1945.  died  in  a  sixth- 
floor  room  at  Kansas  Citv's  Research  Hos- 
pital. 

He  had  entered  the  hospital  on  Dec  5,  suf- 
fering from  lung  congestion.  His  heart,  hi.s 
kidneys  and  other  organs  were  also  impaired 
and  for  the  last  four  days  he  had  been  in  a 
coma. 

The  official  medical  bulletin  said:  "The 
Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman.  33d  President 
of  the  United  States,  died  at  8:50  am 
(EST).  Tlie  cause  of  death  was  a  complex- 
ity of  organic  failures  causing  a  collapse  of 
the  cardio-vascular  system." 

In  addition  to  his  wife  and  daughter,  he 
Is  survived  by  a  sister.  Miss  Mary  Jane  Tru- 
man. a3.  who  is  recovering  from  injuries  suf- 
fered In  a  fall  and  has  been  a  patient  at 
the  hospital  where  Mr.  Truman  died  He  Is 
also  survived  by  the  four  children  of  Mar- 
garet Truman  Daniel  and  her  husband.  E 
Clifton  Daniel,  an  associate  editor  of  The 
New  York  Times. 

Mr.  Truman  began  his  poluical  career  at 
the  a?e  of  38  with  election  as  Judge  of  the 
Jackson  County  court,  an  administrative 
post.  He  served  10  years  In  the  Senate  be- 
fore being  selected  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  his 
fourth-term   running-mate   in    1944 

The  almost  eight  years  he  spent  in  the 
presidencv — from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  death  only 
82  days  into  the  new  term  until  the  succes- 
sion of  Dwight  D  Ei.senhower  on  Jan.  20, 
1953 — was  a  time  of  momentous  change  for 
hL';  country  and  the  world. 

Mr  Truman  was  barely  in  the  'Wliite  House 
when  he  wa<  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
the  atomic  iximb — a  weapon  whose  existence 
had  been  unknown  to  him  until  he  .succeeded 
Mr.  Roo-sevelt — shotild  be  used  again.-t 
Japan. 

Althouiih  the  decision  to  drop  "he  nuclear 
bombs  on  Hiroshima  and  Naga.^yikl  remains 
one  of  the  mo.st  controversial  of  hi,*  tenure. 
Mr  Truman  said.  "It  was  a  militarv  de- 
cision No  other  cour.se  was  conceivable  " 
More  diiTicult.  he  said,  was  the  decision 
to  send  US  troops  into  South  Korea  to 
battle  a  Comnimiist  Invasion  from  Norm 
Korea  in  June.  1950. 

But  the  decision  was  consi.stent  with  the 
fir.-t  anti-communism  that  came  to  domi- 
nate American  foreign  policy  as  Mr.  Tru- 
man guided  the  nation  from  the  finsil 
months  of  World  War  II  into  the  Cold  War 
In  response  to  earlier  challenges,  he  had 
sent  mas.-.ive  U.S  economic  and  military 
assUiance  to  counter  Communist  threats  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  mounted  the  Ber- 
lin airlift  to  defeat  a  Soviet  blockade  of  the 
former  German  capital. 

In  all  these  crises,  the  blunt,  plain-talk- 
ing Mi.osourian  won  the  respect  not  only  of 
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his  f«Uo«  citizens  but  of  the  Intenmtlonal 
le*d«r»— CborcUll.  St&Un,  Atienauer  And  Um 
rest — who  had  at  first  been  skeptical  of  hJs 
mettle. 

While  Mr.  Tnuuan  wUl  probably  be  best 
remembered  for  tbe  aeries  of  decUloas  ICr. 
Nixon  aald  yeaterdAjr  were  "crucial  to  tbe 
defence  of  liberty  ...  In  tbe  world,"  be  took 
equal  pride  In  what  be  called  his  "acts  for 
peace  and  human  dignity." 

Among  tbeee  be  numbered  bis  support  of 
the  fledging  United  Natione,  the  liiarshall 
Plan  for  economic  recovery  of  Europe,  bl« 
Point  IV"  program  of  technical  aid  to  tin- 
derdeveloped  countries  and  his  quick  re«- 
Ggnltlon  and  strong  bacJiing  of  the  state  of 
IsraeL 

Uniquely  among  modern  Presidents,  Mr. 
Truman  combined  simplicity  of  manner 
with  a  strong  assertion  at  the  authority  of 
bis  ofloa. 

"I'm  a  meat  and  potatoes  man,"  Mr.  Tru- 
man said,  disarming  his  critics.  But  be  was 
also  one  wbo  uzMlerstood  arkd  fully  exercised 
the  powers  of  his  office.  His  White  House 
desk  carried  a  small  sign  reading,  "The  Buck 
Stops  Here."  and  be  did  not  hesitate  to  dis- 
miss a  national  hero.  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  in  a  bitter  dispute  over  management 
of  the  Korean  War  that  Mr.  Triunan  made 

classic  demonstration  of  the  superiority 
of  ciTlUan  authority  in  the  American 
government. 

A  strong  partisan  who  achieved  one  of  the 
;reat  upsets  of  American  political  history  In 
wixming  re-electk»  in  104S,  Mr.  Truman  was 
ingaged  in  controversy  with  Congress  during 
much  of  his  time  in  office. 

AlthoTigb  few  of  his  recommendations  be- 
»me  law,  during  his  own  presidency,  in- 
cluded in  his  "Pair  Deal"  program  were  tbe 
seeds  of  many  of  today's  clvU  rights,  bousing 
und  social  welfare  programs. 

Those  proposals — like  his  decisions  tn  the 
tntematlonai  arena — were  matters  of  great 
controversy  at  tbe  time,  bat  today  the  antag- 
snlsts  of  the  past  joined  In  tribute  to  Mr. 
rr\iman's  memory. 

House  Bepubllcan  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford 
>f  Michigan  called  him  "one  of  tbe  most 
:ourageous  men  ever  to  lead  tbe  American 
)eople."  HoQse  Speaker  Carl  Albert  said  be 
ras  "a  people's  President,  a  man  wbo  al- 
ways was  himself  and  with  whom  every  citi- 
sen  could  identify." 

Mr.  Truman  svippll«d  his  own  appraisal  In 
1953  after  leaving  the  White  House,  and  it 
leepeaks  the  man.  "There  are  a  great  many 
people — I  suppose  a  million  in  this  country — 
rho  could  have  done  the  Job  better  than  I 
lid."  he  said.  "But  I  had  tbe  Job  and  I  did 
It." 

[From  Time  magazine,  Jan.  8.  1973] 

THE   WOaU>   OF  HaSRY   TBUMikN 

While  viaitinp  Harry  Truman  In  the  closing 
months  of  his  presidency.  Winston  Churchill 
spoke  with  blunt  generosity:  "The  last  time 
^ou  and  I  sat  across  a  conference  table  was  at 
3otadam.  I  must  confess,  sir.  I  held  you  in 
'ery  low  regard.  I  loathed  your  taking  tbe 
}lace  of  Franklin  Roosevelt.  I  misjudged 
ra\x  badly.  Since  that  time,  you,  more  than 
my  otljer  man,  have  saved  Western  dvUiza- 
:ion." 

If  Churchill  was  deceived  at  first,  so  were 
nost  of  his  contemporaries.  Sir  Winston,  in 
fact,  was  some  years  head  of  other  historians 
n  his  re-evaluation.  Truman  was  one  of  those 
>ubllc  men  whose  rcputationE  flourish  only 
ifter  years  of  retirement.  His  nondescript  ap- 
learance,  bis  shoot-from-the-hip  partisan- 
ship, his  taste  for  ntediocre  cronies  who 
lalnted  the  record  with  scandal — all  tbe 
things  that  made  him  seem  too  small  for  tbe 
>IBce — dwindled  in  Importance  with  tbe  paas- 
ng  decades.  What  loomed  larger  was  a  sense 
>f  the  man's  coorage,  a  realization  that  be 
faced  and  made  more  great  decisions  than 


Kiost  other  American  Presidents.  It  was  Harry 
Truman  wi>o  decided  to  drop  tbe  atomic 
bomb.  It  waa  tbe  Tnmian  Doctrine  that  shat- 
tered tbe  long  U.S.  tradition  of  peacetime  Iso- 
laticm  by  supporting  Greeoe  and  Turkey 
■gainst  Communist  threats.  It  was  Truman's 
MarabaU  Plan  that  committed  U.S.  resources 
to  tbe  rebuilding  of  Europe.  Later  Truman 
defied  tbe  Soviet  blockade  of  Berlin  and 
risked  war  by  authorizing  tbe  airlift.  StUl 
later  he  met  the  Communist  Invasion  of 
South  Korea  by  ordering  VB.  forces  Into 
tbe  Oeld. 

If  those  accomplisbn^nts  were  long  past, 
the  Trumanesque  spunk  and  will  that  pro- 
duced them  were  evident  right  up  to  the 
end.  After  a  tenacious  22-day  struggle 
In  Kansas  City's  Research  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center,  the  nation's  33rd  President 
died,  at  88.  from  what  doctors  officially 
termed  "organic  failures  causing  a  collapse  of 
tbe  cardiovascular  system."  Truman  bad  de- 
tested Richard  Nixon  for  years  after  the  1953 
fampnign,  when  Nlzon  implied  that  Truman 
might  be  treasonously  soft  on  Communism, 
but  the  fe\id  was  since  mended.  Now  Nixon 
proclaimed  a  30-day  period  of  national 
mourning  and  praised  Truman  as  "one  of  the 
most  courageous  Presidents  In  our  history" 
and  "a  man  with  guts."  Warm  tributes  from 
world  leaders  Sowed  Into  Independence,  Mo. 
France's  President  Georges  Poumpldou  and 
Great  Britain's  Queen  Elizabeth  U  both  dted 
Truman's  aid  In  rebuilding  Europe  after  tbe 
war.  Noting  Truman's  early  recognition  axul 
support  of  Israel,  Foreign  Minister  Abba 
Eban  said  the  V&.  President  had  "helped  a 
tormented  bunumity  to  stand  on  its  feet  and 
to  raise  Its  head  high  once  again." 

Truman  had  personally  approved  elaborate 
military  plans  for  a  five-day  state  funeral 
("A  damn  fine  show.  I  Just  hate  that  I'm  not 
going  to  be  around  to  see  it,"  he  had  sakl), 
including  attendance  by  heads  of  state.  But 
a  shorter,  simpler  schedule  was  ordered  by 
his  wife  Bess.  87.  whom  he  had  often  referred 
to  fondly  as  "the  boas."  Instead  of  the 
planned  procession  with  muffled  drums,  a 
casket-bearing  caisson  and  the  symbolic 
riderless  horse,  a  caravan  of  21  cars  amid  a 
hearse  briskly  transferred  the  body  from  a 
funeral  home  to  the  Truman  Library  in  In- 
dependence. There  some  75,000  people  queued 
patiently  through  the  night,  some  carrying 
sleeping  children  in  their  arms,  to  file  past 
tbe  mahogany  coffin.  Explained  one  mo\imer 
from  Independence:  "This  whole  town  was  a 
friend  of  Harry's."  A  wreath  of  red,  white 
and  blue  carnations  (Truman's  favorite 
flowers)  was  placed  at  the  casket  by  Presi- 
dent NlxcHi,  who,  with  Pat,  also  visited  the 
plain  white  frame  Truman  house  on  Dela- 
ware Street.  Nixon  told  Mrs.  Truman  that  tbe 
simple  ceremonies  befitted  her  husband — "He 
didn't  put  on  airs."  A  similar  visit  was  made 
by  Lyndon  Johnson,  now  the  only  living 
former  President,  and  Lady  Bird.  Johnson 
called  Truman  "a  20th  century  giant  "  and 
"one  of  the  greatest  men  to  lead  freedom's 
cause." 

The  funeral  itself,  held  at  the  library,  was 
basically  an  Episcopal  service,  although  a 
Baptist  minister  and  a  Masonic  leader  also 
participated  (Truman,  past  Masonic  Grand 
Master,  was  baptized  in  the  Bapti.st  church 
at  age  16:  Bess  is  an  Episcopalian).  At  Tru- 
man's request,  no  hymns  were  sung  and  there 
was  no  eulogy.  Bess  and  her  daughter  Mar- 
garet watched  the  ceremony  from  behind  a 
preen  curtain  that  screened  them  from  the 
242  invited  mourners,  all  relatives  or  close 
friends  of  the  family.  At  the  burial  Bite  in 
the  library  courtyard — a  spot  Truman  had 
selected  15  years  ago — a  frail  but  composed 
Bess  accepted  the  folded  flag  that  had  cov- 
ered the  (x>ffin,  after  a  trio  of  traditional  mili- 
tary touches:  three  musket  volleys,  a  final  21- 
gun  salute  from  howitzers  of  Truman's  be- 
loved World  War  I  Battery  D  and  the  blowing 
of  taps. 


UCHXFOOT 


Harry  TVuBian  was  the  country  boy  of 
legend  who  comes  to  tbe  big  city  and  outwits 
all  the  slickers.  His  parents  and  grandparents 
were  people  of  tbe  Middle  Border,  tbe  odd 
blend  of  Midwesterner  and  Southerner  that 
enriches  Missouri  with  all  tbe  paradoxes  (tf 
that  mld-oontlnental  mixture.  He  was  in- 
nately religious  and  believed  In  daily  prayer, 
but  like  his  mother,  he  was  a  llgbtfoot  Bap- 
tist; he  looked  on  riarcoing  eardplaylng  and 
bourbon  drinking  with  a  tolerant  eye.  He 
wore  his  provincialism  as  proudly  as  be  did 
his  loud  sports  shirts,  which,  to  much  of  the 
world,  represent  tbe  American  tourist. 

And  what,  Harry  lYuman  would  have 
asked,  Is  wrong  with  tbe  American  tourist? 
He  never  pretended;  better  than  most  men, 
Tnmian  knew  himself.  He  poflsesaed  aotne 
hard  Inner  kernel  of  conviction — partly 
moral,  parUy  InteUectual,  partly  folk  wte- 
dom — that  was  neither  proud  nor  ashamed.  It 
made  btm  secure. 

Though  be  was  born  provincial,  be  wsi 
not  born  poor.  The  family  farms  ran  to  hun- 
dreds of  acres.  But  wheat  futures  went  bad 
Just  when  young  Harry  graduated  from  high 
school  in  1901,  and  college  was  out  of  tbe 
question. 

A  congenital  eye  defect  condemned  him 
to  thick  lenses  and  excluded  him  from  tbe 
wide  fraternity  of  athleticism.  Reserved,  al- 
most withdrawn  as  a  boy,  be  read  every  book 
in  tbe  local  library.  lAter,  because  he  was 
essentially  lonely,  be  became  a  Joiner.  In 
1918,  his  field  artillery  regiment  was  sent 
to  Prance,  where  Captain  Tniman  for  the 
first  time  on  record  displayed  the  cockerel 
courage  that  was  to  characterize  his  career. 
Later  he  recalled  his  greeting  to  the  battery: 
"I  told  them  I  knew  they  had  been  making 
trouble  for  the  previous  conunanders.  I  said, 
'I  dldnt  come  over  here  to  get  along  with 
you.  You've  got  to  get  along  with  me.  And 
if  there  are  any  of  you  who  can't,  speak  up 
right  now  and  ni  bust  you  right  back  now !'  " 
Added  Truman:  "We  got  along," 

Back  in  civilian  life,  Truman  married  his 
childhood  sweetheart,  Bess  Wallace,  and  in- 
vested his  life  savings  of  $15,000  in  a  haber- 
dashery shop  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  pros- 
pered briefly,  then  went  broke  diirlng  the 
depression  of  1922,  but  proudly  paid  back  all 
his  creditors  although  It  took  years  to  do  so. 
His  political  career  began  when  the 
brother  of  Kansas  City's  Boss  Thomas 
Ptndergast  walked  into  the  falling  store, 
leaned  an  elbow  on  the  counter,  and  asked 
whether  Truman  would  be  Interested  in  run- 
ning for  county  Judge  in  Jackson  County— 
which  Includes  Kansas  City.  The  offer  was 
apparently  made  because  Boss  Pendergast's 
nephew  Jim  had  served  In  Truman's  regi- 
ment. Having  no  better  prospects  at  the  time, 
Truman  said,  "Yes,  why  not?" 

In  Jackson  County,  the  county  Judges 
are  the  chief  elected  executives,  and  are 
concerned  with  roads,  hospitals  and  po- 
litical patronage.  Truman  held  the  job  of 
Judpe  and  later  presiding  Judge  for  ten  of  the 
next  twelve  years.  In  1934,  at  the  age  of  50, 
with  the  help  of  Pendergast's  machine,  he 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  They  called 
him  "the  Senator  from  Pendergaet." 

The  snide  remark  was  imfalr,  Truman 
frequently  got  advice  from  Pendergast,  all 
right,  but  Just  as  frequently  he  disjregarded 
It.  Even  FJ3.R.  thought  Truman  was  in 
Pendergast's  pocket;  he  asked  the  Missouri 
boss  to  get  Truman's  vote  for  Alben  Barkley 
SIS  Senate  Majority  Leader.  Truman  voted  for 
Pat  Harrison,  observing:  "They  better  learn 
downtown  right  now  that  no  Tom  Pendergast 
or  anybody  else  tells  Senator  Truman  bow  to 
vote  "  Re-elected  to  the  Senate  In  1940,  he 
soon  launched  tbe  Special  Committee  In- 
vestigating tbe  National  Defense  Program — 
tbe  Truman  Committee — which  was  to  help 
carry  him  to  the  White  House. 
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Trumau's  investigation  saved  the  nation 
billions  of  dollars  during  the  huge  hurry  and 
grab  of  wartime  procurement.  By  1944,  his 
personal  stature  had  grown  so  Impressive 
that  some  Democrats  saw  him  as  a  way  out 
for  F.D.R.,  who  was  looking  for  a  new  run- 
ning mate  to  replace  the  controversial  Henry 
Wallace.  James  Byrnes  wivs  proposed  and  Tru- 
man even  agreed  to  nominate  him.  But  the 
final  choice  was  an  astonished  Harry  Truman. 

Truman's  tenure  as  Vice  President  was 
brief.  In  less  than  three  months,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  was  to  tell  him:  "Harry,  the  Presi- 
dent is  dead,"  The  new  President  spoke  to 
reporter  next  day:  "I  don't  know  whether  you 
fellows  ever  had  a  load  of  hay  or  a  bull  fall 
on  you.  But  last  night  the  moon,  the  stars 
and  all  the  planets  fell  on  nie.  If  you  fel- 
lows ever  pray,  pray  for  me," 

He  was  ill-prepared  becau.se  Roosevelt  had 
not  taken  him  into  his  inner  coiiucils.  had 
not  even  let  him  in  oi\  the  secret  of  the 
atom  bomb.  For  a  while,  Truman  floundered, 
and  he  never  did  acquire  any  sense  of  per- 
sonal grandeur.  But  he  did  come  to  under- 
stand his  office.  On  his  desk,  he  placed  a  sign: 
THE  BVCK  STOPS  HEiiE.  So  did  pretension. 

Neither  status  nor  success  made  any  sig- 
nificant change.  Truman's  idea  of  a  holiday 
was  to  spend  a  week  in  tlie  VIP  quarters 
at  the  Key  West  naval  base  and  do  a  little 
fishing.  He  still  took  his  early-moniing  walks 
(at  the  military  quick-time  pace  of  120  steps 
a  minute),  to  the  distress  of  Secret  Service 
men  and  reporters  trying  to  stay  awake  and 
keep  tip  with  him.  When  a  Washington  crit- 
ic said  some  unpleasant  things  about  the 
singing  talent  of  his  daughter  Margaret 
("my  baby"),  he  dashed  off  a  letter  which 
said.  In  part:  I  ha- J  Just  finished  reading 
your  lousy  review.  I  never  met  you,  but  if 
I  do  yoti'll  need  a  new  nose  and  plenty  of 
beefsteak  and  perhaps  a  supporter  below." 

MANURE 

Always  an  earthy  talker,  Truman  once 
offended  a  friend  of  his  wife's  by  referring 
repeatedly  to  "the  good  manure"  that  must 
have  been  used  to  utirture  the  fine  blossoms 
at  a  Washington  horticulture  show.  "Bess, 
couldn't  you  get  the  the  President  to  say  'fer- 
tilizer'?" the  woman  complained.  Replied 
Mrs.  Truman:  "Heavens,  no.  It  took  me  25 
years  to  get  him  to  say  "mantire."  "  When  con- 
fronted by  a  press  conference  question  he 
did  not  care  to  answer,  Truman  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  "no  comment"  or,  more  pointedly, 
'That's  none  of  your  business." 

When  confronted  by  the  great  Issues  Harry 
Truman  never  flinched.  The  one  that  has 
brought  him  the  heaviest  criticism  was  the 
decision  to  drop  the  atomic  bomb.  As  was  his 
practice,  Truman  listened  to  both  sides  of 
the  argument,  thought,  and  then  decided. 
Later  he  recalled:  "We  faced  half  a  million 
casualties  trying  to  take  Japan  by  land.  It 
was  either  that  or  the  atom  bomb,  and  I 
didn't  hesitate  a  minute,  and  I've  never  lost 
any  sleep  over  It  since." 

In  the  wake  of  World  War  II,  Truman  en- 
joyed a  brief  honeymoon  with  the  public. 
Then  trouble  came.  Abroad,  the  Communists 
were  pressing  hard,  backing  an  armed  insur- 
rection In  Greece  and  threatening  Turkey. 
In  1947,  the  hard-pressed  British  declared 
that  they  could  no  longer  defend  the  borders 
of  freedom  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
Remote  as  such  places  then  seemed  to  U.S. 
interests,  the  President  proclaimed  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine:  the  U.S.  would  aid  free  coun- 
tries threatened  by  Communist  aggression. 

Only  months  later,  Truman  initiated  Sec- 
retary of  State  George  Marshall's  plan  for  the 
economic  revival  of  Europe.  Along  with  the 
largely  military  Truman  Doctrine,  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  probably  staved  off  Imminent  rev- 
olution in  some  countries  and  provided  West- 
ern Europe  with  the  means  to  rebuild  Its 
cities  and  Industries. 


.^t  home,  Truman  was  less  successrii!.  He 
was  heavily  beset  by  postwar  shortages,  in- 
flation, strikes  and  the  mink-coat,  deep- 
freezer  hanky-panky  of  a  few  subordinates. 
In  responding,  Truman  characteristically  at- 
tacked rather  than  turned  defensive,  VVhen 
the  railroad  workers  struck,  he  threatened 
to  seize  the  rr-ilroads.  In  early  1948,  his  pop- 
ularity was  at  a  low  ebb.  Panicky  party  strat- 
egists declared  that  if  the  Democrats  did  not 
appease  the  South,  the  party  would  vanish. 
Some  seriously  suggested  that  Truman 
should  resign,  Tnmian  re.sponded  by  propos- 
ing an  elaborate  series  of  civil  rights  meas- 
ures that  only  further  antagonized  the 
South. 

The  Democratic  Convention  In  Philadel- 
phia kept  him  waiting  until  nearly  2  a.m.  on 
a  sweltering  night  in  July  1948  "before  re- 
luctantly nominating  him  for  a  full  term, 
Harry  Truman  walked  in,  wearing  an  ice- 
cream suit  that  only  a  haberdasher  !rom  M:.i- 
souri  would  choose  for  the  occasion— and 
brought  the  dispirited  convention  cheering 
to  its  feet.  He  announced  ihat  he  was  calling 
a  "Turnip  Day"  cession  of  what  he  had 
labeled  the  "do-nothing"  80th  Congres.s  to 
give  it  a  chance  to  enact  its  own  Republican 
program. 

The  Congress  predictably  did  nothing,  and 
Harry  Truman,  without  major  money  or  ma- 
jor support,  set  out  on  a  whistle-stop  cam- 
paign across  the  country.  He  lambasted  Con- 
gress for  the  higher  cost  of  living,  for  block- 
ing low-rent  housing,  for  failing  to  vote 
grain-storage  bins,  "Give  'em  hell,  Harry!  ' 
the  crowds  cried.  The  Democratic  left  liad 
deserted  to  the  third-party  candidate,  Henry 
Wallace,  the  South  to  Strom  Thurmonds 
States'  Rights  party,  Republican  Candidate 
Thomas  E,  Dewey  was  calm,  self-confident, 
and  spent  much  of  his  time  discussing  his 
future  Cabinet,  Not  until  mldmornlng  on  the 
day  after  election  did  an  amazed  nation  learn 
that  Truman  had  scored  the  greatest  upset 
In  U,S,  electoral  history, 

rrpROAR 

His  second  term  soon  turned  fru";trating. 
Scarcely  a  month  went  by  without  some  con- 
gressional committee  grilling  one  of  his 
friends  for  some  peccadillo  or  outright  mis- 
feasance, China  bad  been  taken  over  by  Com- 
munists, contributing  to  the  charge  that  the 
State  Department  was  "soft  on  Commti- 
nlsm."  When  the  Invasion  of  South  Korea 
started,  Truman  reacted  with  tyijical  dis- 
patch. In  a  space  of  60  hours,  he  ordered  U,S. 
forces  into  battle  and  got  U.N.  endorsement. 
When  General  Douglas  MacArthur  tried  to 
bully  him  from  abroad  and  Issued  battlefront 
ukases  challenging  US,  policy,  Truman  did 
not  hesitate.  He  recalled  the  hero  of  World 
War  II  despite  public  and  political  uproar. 
Truman's  reaction  was  characteristic:  "Gen- 
eral MacArthur  was  insubordinate  aud  1  fired 
him.  That's  all  there  was  to  It." 

By  1952,  the  Korean  War  was  bogged  down 
In  a  seemingly  endless  stalemate.  Senator 
Joe  McCarthy  was  in  full  cry,  charging  that 
the  State  Department  was  Infested  with 
Communists.  Nervous  because  of  the  dis- 
covery of  some  real  spies,  concerned  that  the 
Russians  had  developed  an  atom  bomb  of 
their  own,  dismayed  by  the  course  of  events 
In  Asia,  the  nation  was  all  too  ready  to  listen. 
Tliough  he  could  have  run  for  another  term, 
Harry  Truman  decided  that  he  had  had 
enough.  It  was  another  sound  decision. 

In  retirement,  Truman  vrtlUngly  faded 
from  public  life.  In  Independence,  he  built  a 
library  for  his  papers  of  which  he  was  In- 
ordinately proud.  He  still  ate  at  lunch 
counters,  slopped  at  roadside  restaurants  on 
his  rare  trips,  and  offered  no  punditry  to  later 
Presidents.  He  was  discontented  with  the  in- 
tellectual style  of  the  1952  candidate,  Adlai 
Stevenson,  but  could  not  convey  to  him  what 
he  felt  was  wrong.  Truman   was  a  man  of 


action,  and  deprived  of  tlie  power  to  act.  he 
receded   into   near  anonymity. 

When  he  died,  Harry  Truman  was  under  no 
ilUiiion  that  he  was  a  giant  of  intellect  or 
even  a  "great"  man.  He  was,  as  lias  been  said, 
perh.ip.s  the  greatest  little  man  the  U.S.  h<'is 
known.  In  a  nation  founded  on  the  principle 
that  uliin-.iie  wisdom  lodges  in  Us  citizens, 
that  is  no  mean  accolade. 

A  Little  Touch  of  Habrt 

TTargaret  Truman  was  not  only  verr  close 
to  l.er  father,  she  also  attentively  followed 
his  creer.  In  an  affectionate  biography  pub- 
lished by  William  Morrow  &  Co..  she  p)-ovides 
some  insights  and  asides  to  tlie  oflicia]  record. 

Truman"s  relations  with  Franklin  Roo=evelt 
was  always  ambivalent.  Though  FDR  would 
later  select  Tnmian  as  his  Vice  President.  i:i 
1940.  Martjaret  reveals,  he  tried  to  dump 
Truman  from  the  US.  Senate  Harry  resisted 
and  defended  his  relationship  to  Kansas 
City's  Pendergast  machine. 

"It  was  the  White  House  railing.  It  was 
an  ofTer  from  the  President.  If  Senator  Tru- 
man v.ould  withdraw  from  the  race,  lie 
could  have  a  .seat  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  a  life  appointment  at  a 
salary  that  was  a  lot  more  than  Senators 
were  paid.  'Tell  them  to  go  to  hell."  Dud 
said.  'For  my  own  self-respect,  if  nothing 
else.  I  must  run.'  " 

Though  he  chaired  the  most  important 
wartime  committee  in  Congress — the  Truman 
committee  acted  as  watclidog  over  defen.se — 
Harry  tried  to  enlist  in  the  Army.  He  went 
to  see  Army  Chief  of  Staff  George  Marshall 

"  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  a  chance 
to  work  in  this  war  as  a  field  artillery 
Colonel.'  he  said. 

"General  Marshall  pulled  down  his  spec- 
t.acles.  eyed  my  gray-haired  father,  and  said. 
'Senator,  how  old  are  you?' 

■■  Well.'  said  Dad,  'I'm  fifty-six,' 

"'You're  too  damned  old.  "i'ou'd  better 
stay  home  and  work  in  the  Senate  ' 

Tartly.  Dad  replied:    'Youre  three  years 
older  than  I  am.' 

"  'I  know,  but  I'm  ready  a  general.'  " 

Truman  was  never  torn  by  ambition.  He 
did  not  particularly  want  to  be  Vice  Presi- 
dent in  1944  when  word  went  out  that  FDR 
was  interested,  Margaret  shows  how  Roose\clt 
maneuvered  him  into  the  Job  against  his  will 
First,  FDR.  had  to  get  rid  of  two  contend- 
ers. Vice  President  Henry  Wallace  and  James 
Byrnes, 

"The  story  has  long  been  told  that  FDR 
finally  yielded  to  the  hostility  of  the  city 
bosses  who  a.ssured  him  that  they  could  not 
deliver  their  heavily  Catholic  constituencies 
lor  B.vrnes  because  he  had  abandoned 
Catholicism  in  his  youth  and  became  a 
Protestant  James  Farley  rece  tly  told  me 
that  the  true  story  is  the  exact  reverse— it 
was  the  President  who  ordered  the  bosse- 
to  spread  the  story  to  eliminate  Mr.  Byrnes. 
As  for  Vice  President  Wallace.  FD.R,  sent 
him  off  on  a  trip  to  China," 

As  the  convention  opened,  Truman  wa.s 
balking.  Finally,  Roosevelt  was  called  by  the 
party's  chairman,  Bob  Hannegan,  while  Tru- 
man listened. 

"  Bob,  have  you  got  that  fellow  lined  up 
yet?' 

"  'No,'  said  Mr.  Hannegan,  'He  is  the  con- 
trarlest  Missouri  mule  I  have  ever  dealt  with  * 

"  Well,  tell  him  If  he  wants  to  break  up  the 
Democratic  Party  in  the  middle  of  a  war, 
that's  his  responsibility,' 

"There  was  a  click  and  the  phone  was 
dead.  My  father  got  up,  walked  back  and 
forth  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  'Well,  if 
that  is  the  situation.  111  have  to  say  yes 
But  why  the  liell  didn't  he  tell  me"  in 
the  first  place?' 

"In  politics,  and  in  every  kind  of  relation- 
ship. Dad  believed  in  deaUnp  straight  from 
the  shoulder  whenever  possible    Mr.  RcK'se- 
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It  obviously  enjoyed  JugcUnp  friends  and 
p{>tenclal  enemies  to  keep   them   all   within 
charmed    political    circle    on    which    he 
rested  his  power." 

While   he   served   as  President.   Harry   re- 
arked  more  than  once  that  he  thought  the 
hlte   House   might   be   haunted.   He   wrote 
^|arparet  in  1946: 

"I  told  your  mother  a  'haunt*  story  which 
u  d  better  have  her  read  to  you.  This  old 
ace  tracks   and   pops   all   night   long   and 
can  imagine  tliat  old  Jackson  or  Andy 
;:son    or    some    other    gho3t    is    walking. 
Ujliy  they'd  want  to  come  back  I  could  r.ever 
iderstand.  It's  a  nice  prison  but  a  prisou 
vertheless.    No    man    in    his    right    mir.d 
)uld  waut  to  come  here  oX  his  own  accord. 
"Now  about  those  ghosts.  I'm  sure  they're 
re  and  I'm  not  half  so  alarmed  at  meeting 
I  with  any  of  them  as  I  am  at  having  to 
Bet  the  live  nuts  I  have  to  see  every  day.  I 
1  sure  old  Andy  could  give  me  some  good 
vice   and    probably    teach   me    some    good 
words  to  use  on  Molotov  and  De  Gaulle. 
I  am  sure  old  Grover  Cle-.  eland  could 
me  some  choice  remarks  to  make  to  some 
itlcaj  leaders.  So  I  won't  lock  my  doors 
bar  them  either  If  any  of  the  old  coots 
the  pictures  out  in  the  hall  wants  to  come 
t  of  their  frames  for  a  friendly  chat  " 
When  Truman  gave  up  the  haunted  house 
never  really  liked  and  retired  to  private 
be  bad  a  chilly  meeting  with  his  success- 
Dwight  Eisenhower.  Margaret  describes 
drive  together  to  Ike's  Inauguration. 
"There  was  very  little  conversation  during 
one-mile   ride   to   the   Capitol.    Ike   re- 
that  he  had  not  come  to  the   1948 
uguration   because   he   did   not   waut   to 
ract   attention   from   the   President. 
•  "You    were    not   here    in    1948   because    I 
not  send  for  you."   Dad  said.  'But   if  I 
sent  for  you.  yoti  would  have  come.' 
When  they  reached  the  Capitol,  they  went 
the   sergeant-at-arms'   office   to   wait   for 
summons  to  the  platform.  Ike  suddenly 
tuHied  to  Dad  and  said:   'I  wonder  who  is 
ponslble  for  my  son  John  being  ordered 
Washington  from  Korea?  I  wonder  who  Is 
Ing  to  embarrass  nie?' 
'The  President  of  the  VS.  ordered  your 
to  attend  your  Inauguration.'  Dad  said, 
you  think  somebody  was  trying  to  em- 
you.    then    the    President    assumes 
responsibility.' 
My  father  had  ordered  John  Elsenhower 
hc^e  as  a  gesture  of  thoughtfulness.  He  was 
serving  in  the  front  lines  or  in  any  vital 
In  the  Army,  so  there  ■was  no  reason  to 
use  either  his  father  or  Dad  of  favoritism. 
of   endangering    the    public    Interest.    It 
asionlshed  Dad  that  Ike  resented  his  gesture, 
itlll  astonishes  me." 
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[Prom  Newsweek,  Jan.  8, 1973] 
Fass'wxu.  to  Ma.  Citizen 

There  Is  by  now  an  established  ritual  for 
th  !  funerals  of  American  ec-Preeklents — ly- 
tn  ;  in  state  at  the  Capitol,  a  congregation 
of  the  mighty  azKi  the  media,  a  horse-drawn 
ca  seon  and  troop -lined  streets,  roUing  drums 
an  j  a  riderless  black  horse  bearing  polished 
bo>tB  stuck  backward  in  the  stirrups.  But 
He  rry  8.  Truman  had  decided  that  he  didn't 
wi^t  most  of  tbax,  and  when  his  long  and 

ilarating    llle    finally    ended    last    week 

the  age  of  88,  he  went  out  In  bis  own 
akr — in  Independence.  Mo.,  his  home  since 
bo  rhood.  in  a  simple  funeral  ceremony  at- 
tej  ided  by  his  family  and  periiaps  250  neigh- 
bo  -s  and  old  friends,  with  burial  following 
Un  mediately  near  a  stand  of  pin  oaks,  flower- 
Ini :  cherry  and  taawtbom  trees  in  the  court- 
ya  d  of  his  treas'ured  Truman  Library. 

listory  would  not  be  stayed  entirely,  how- 
ev  r — nor  would  the  sentiments  of  those 
mi  lltons  who  bad  cooke  to  feel  an  tinabaabed 
anl  curkmsly  personal  afiectlon  for  the 
pli  in-spoken,  straight-headed,  good-hearted 
Missourlan  who  became  the   nation's   33rd 


President.  The  generation  of  postwar  lead- 
ers who  knew  him  as  one  of  their  own — 
ChurchUl,  Stalin,  de  GauUe,  Adenauer, 
Marshall,  Elsenhower.  Atilee — Is  now  dead, 
but  their  successors  found  words  to  remem- 
ber him  by.  France's  President  Georges 
Pompidou  spoke  of  the  "restoration  "  of  Eu- 
rope under  Truman,  and  South  Korea's  Presi- 
dent Park  Chung  Hee  of  the  "heroic  leader- 
ship and  decisions"  of  the  1950s.  U.N.  Secre- 
tary-General Kurt  Waldheim  recalled  that 
HST  had  been  present  at  the  creation  of 
the  U.N..  and  NA.\CP  chief  Roy  Wilkins  re- 
membered that  It  was  Truman  who  first 
ordered  tlie  de.sej.ret;ation  of  the  arnieu  forces. 
President  Ni.\ou,  la  a  measured  statement 
from  Kev  Biscayne.  hailed  his  old  t.->e's  "ex- 
ceptional vision  and  determination"  and  of- 
fered ""a  description  he  himself  might  have 
appreciated  the  most— as  a  man  with  "guti"." 

But  apt  as  these  a.sse£sments  were.  Tru- 
man's fare-a-ell  took  its  real  tone  from  his 
friends.  A  few  old  comrades  (Clark  Clifford. 
Averell  Harriman,  HST's  Treasury  Secretary 
John  W.  Snyder)  and  present-day  politicians 
(Sen.  Hubert  Humphrey,  Kansas  Gov. 
Robert  Docking.  Missouri  Gov.  Warren 
Hearnes)  were  on  hand  for  the  hour-and- 
a-half  funeral  services  at  the  Truman 
Library.  But  the  mass  of  mourners  were  home 
folks — Bess  Truman's  bridge  club,  house 
painter  Robert  E.  Sanders,  several  retired 
gturds  from  the  Truman  Libr.Tjy.  house- 
keeper Mrs.  Vietta  Garr.  and  about  fifteen 
survivors,  almost  all  in  their  80s.  of  Battery 
D.  129th  Field  Artillery,  33th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, the  unit  that  Capt.  Harry  Truman  had 
commajided  in  Fmnce  in  World  War  I. 
Only  four  pool  reporters  and  one  T'V  camera 
crew  were  allowed  into  the  Library  audito- 
rium and  the  nearby  courtyard  for  the  serv- 
ices, and  they  were  given  minimal  shrift.  In 
the  auditorium,  the  Truman  family — Mrs. 
Truman.  Mar^ret  Truman  Daniel,  her  hus- 
band Clifton  Daniel  and  their  four  sons — 
sat  concealed  behind  a  green  gauze  curtain. 
Outside,  at  the  burial,  Mrs  Daniel  and  her 
mother  stood  silent  and  hatless  In  the  30- 
degree  chill,  flinchmg  at  the  first  boom  of 
a  21 -howitzer  salute,  dabbing  occasionally  at 
their  eyes,  but  otherwise  defending  the  pri- 
vacy of  their  grief. 

HST's  death,  when  It  came  at  7:50  a.m.  on 
the  day  after  Christmas,  ended  a  22-day  vlgll 
for  his  family  and  the  nation.  The  old  man. 
Increasingly  frail  the  past  two  years,  had  been 
taken  to  Research  Hospital  In  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  on  Dec.  4,  suffering  from  congestion  In 
the  lungs.  But  other  complications — kidney 
malfunction,  digestive  disorders,  the  strain 
on  a  weakened  heart,  the  over-all  burden  of 
his  88  years — quickly  set  In.  The  old  man 
doggedly  pulled  through  one  crisis  and  then 
another — both  times  reviving  enough  at  least 
to  speak  a  few  words  to  Bess  and  Margaret — 
before  slipping  into  unconsciousness  for  thJe 
last  time  on  Christmas  Day. 

After  his  death  the  next  day.  his  body  was 
taken  to  the  Carson  Funeral  Home  in  inde- 
pendence, where  Truman's  long-time  Inend 
and  barber,  George  MUler,  gave  him  his  final 
trim.  The  body  was  dressed  in  black  suit, 
white  shirt  and  black  tie  and  laid  to  rest 
with  HST's  hom-rlmmed  glasses  and  Masonic 
ring  in  a  flag-draped  «-by-6-lnch  mahogany 
casket.  Despite  the  preparations  of  the  U.S. 
Army — which  hsid  spent  four  years  rehears- 
Ina;  a  full  state  funeral,  complete  with  air- 
lifted horses  for  the  caisson — the  Truman 
family  settled  on  a  shnple  Wack  hearse  to 
carry  the  former  President's  casket  to  the 
Truman  Library,  where  it  would  be  dis- 
played in  the  main  lobby  for  the  next  24 
hours. 

What  pomp  there  was  to  Harry  Truman's 
departure  occurred  in  this  brief  public  Inter- 
lude. An  Army  band  played  "HaU  to  the 
Chief"  and  "Buffles  and  FlotJrtshes"  as  the 
casket  was  borne  Inside  the  Library,  and  a 
flight  of  21  A-7  attack  bombers  cracked  over 
the  treetops  at  380  mph.  President  and  Mrs. 


Ni.\on  flew  in  from  Key  Biscayne  to  make  a 
stop  at  the  Truman  Library  and  spend  some 
time  paying  their  respects  to  the  family  be- 
fore heading  South  again.  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  Lady  Bird  also  passed  through.  Then  the 
Library  was  thrown  open  to  the  quiet  throngs 
lined  up  In  the  street  outside,  and  for  the 
next  22  hours,  through  the  night  and  into 
the  next  morning,  the  people  filed  by — ^per- 
haps 75.000  in  aU. 

There  was  a  deeper  poignance  elsewhere. 
At  the  gabled  Victorian  house  on  North  Dela- 
ware Street,  Mrs.  Truman,  thin  and  ex- 
hausted, was  supposed  to  be  resting  for  the 
funeral— and  it  was  perhaps  the  best  meas- 
ure of  HST  s  final  standing  with  the  public 
that  she  got  no  chance  to.  Neighbors  began 
phoning.  Missouri  style,  with  offers  of  cas- 
seroles and  pies  to  tide  the  family  over  the 
long  ordeal.  Often,  when  they  caUed.  they 
found  the  87-year-old  Mrs.  Trunian  herself 
on  the  line.  She  met  with  the  Nixons.  met 
With  the  Johnsons,  met  with  the  Hum- 
phreys— and  sent  Hubert  away  bearing  one 
of  Harry  s  favorite  black  canes  as  a  last  me- 
mento. Then  after  the  guards  had  cleared 
the  last  of  the  visitors  from  the  Truman  Li- 
brary, she  went  off  to  bury  her  husband. 
V%'heu  President  Nixon  disclosed  that  a  for- 
mal memorial  service,  with  full  honors, 
would  be  held  In  Washington  on  JaJi.  5,  after 
Congress  returns,  a  Truman  famUy  friend 
said  that  Mrs.  Truman  was  not  prepaied 
to  say  if  she  would  attend. 

Harry  S  Tbvmak 

To  most  Americans,  Harry  S  Truman  In 
recent  years  bad  become  a  ghostly  figure  out 
of  a  different,  distant  past.  As  his  public  ap- 
pesirancea  grew  fewer,  as  fraUty  and  age 
finally  confined  him  to  his  large  old  white 
frame  house  In  Independence,  Mo.,  it  became 
easier  to  forget  that  this  quaint  and  elderly 
gentleman  had  been  the  single  most  powerful 
leader  In  the  world  through  nearly  eight 
tumultuous  years — and  that  Winston 
Churchill,  at  dinner  on  the  Presidential  vacht 
Williamsburg  in  1952,  had  roused  himself 
from  a  postprandial  snooze  and  said  to  him: 
"I  must  confess,  sir  ...  I  loathed  your  taking 
the  place  of  Franklin  Roosevelt."  The  old 
Tory  paused,  then  contlmied:  "I  misjudged 
you  badly.  Since  that  time,  you,  more  than 
any  other  man,  have  saved  Western  chiliza- 
tion." 

"Saved  ■  may  be  too  strong  a  word,  but  the 
perception  behind  it  was  accurate  enough. 
From  April  of  1945,  when  he  succeeded 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  the  White  House, 
until  he  retired  to  his  beloved  Independence 
in  January  of  1953,  Harry  T'ruman  made  all 
the  Important  decisions  not  only  for  the 
US.  but  for  the  whole  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist world.  The  policies  he  laid  down  In  those 
germinal  years  are  still,  for  better  or  worse 
and  whatever  the  latter-day  variations,  the 
bedrock  of  the  U.S.  position  in  the  world. 

It  was  Truman  who  ordered  atomic  bombs 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  in  1945 
and  then  refused  to  use  them  against  any 
other  foe.  It  was  he  who  presided  over  the 
vlctt^lous  end  of  World  War  n  and  the  per- 
haps ii^vltable  onset  of  the  cold  war.  and  he 
who  decreed  that  enlightened  self-interest 
demanded  that  the  U.9.  share  Its  Incredible 
resources  and  wealth  with  the  poorer  nations. 
It  was  he  who  pushed  the  once  and  future 
schism  on  the  Democratic  Party  by  running 
on  a  strong  clvU-rights  platform  ln"l948.  And 
most  poignantly.  It  was  Truman  who  fixed 
the  nation's  determination — in  Greece,  Korea 
and  a  doeen  other  places — to  use  military 
force  against  all  forms  of  Communist  expan- 
sion everywhere,  (leflnlng  the  dogma  that 
led  eventujilly,  In  decisions  by  hte  stieceseors, 
to  the  U.S.'s  commitment  to  "Vletaam. 

The  appealing  irony  about  Harry  Truman 
was  that  all  his  foreefulness — all  this  Initia- 
tive and  certainty  and  Jovellke  graee  to  a 
crushed  and  frightened  world — came  pouring 
out  of  one  of  the  folkslest  and  most  out-at- 
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tl'oow  Presidents  since  Andrew  Jackson.  At 
the  age  of  50,  eleven  years  before  taking 
over  the  Presidency,  Truman  was  a  failed 
farmer  and  busluessnukn,  a  lame-duck  county 
Judge  and  a  minor  pawn  in  the  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  machine  <rf  hoes  Tom  Pcndergast.  Even 
after  his  acceasioo  to  the  Senate,  the  'Vice 
Presidency  and  the  Presldency^-even  after 
his  npset  victory  over  Thomas  E.  Dewey  in 
the  1948  Presidential  campaign — he  was  con- 
stantly demeaned  and  condescended  to. 

Robert  Taft  called  him  "that  roughneck 
ward  politician"  and  'Virginla-bom  Lady 
Astor  made  fun  of  his  twang.  (Said  Harry: 
"At  least  my  accent  to  natural.")  Everybody 
heehawed  at  his  colorful  sport  shirts  and 
blanched  when  he  excoriated  Washington 
Music  critic  Paul  Hume  lor  panning  his 
daughter  Margaret's  singing.  Truman  was  5 
feet  9  inches  tall,  but  the  adjective  for  him 
was  always  "little."  Even  Dwight  Elsenhower, 
riding  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  his  own 
Inauguration  Day  in  1953,  turned  to  Truman 
and  explained  jjetronizlngly  that  the  reason 
he  hadnt  attended  Truman's  Inauguration 
four  years  earlier  was  that  ''if  I  had  been 
present  I  would  have  drawn  attention  away 
from  you."  Truman  replied  evenly:  "You 
were  not  here  in  1949  becraioC  I  (hd  not  send 
for  you.  But  If  I  had  sent  for  you.  you  would 
have  come." 

Truman's  unsurpassed  sureness  came 
partly  from  Missouri  mulishness,  partly  from 
his  almost  magical  belief  In  the  power  and 
dignity  and  rlghtness  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. In  the  beginning,  he  needed  all  of  this 
faith  Just  to  survive.  Truman  himself  told 
of  being  summoned  to  the  White  House  from 
Capitol  HUl  on  the  night  of  April  12,  1945, 
and  being  told  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt:  'Harry, 
the  President  Is  dead."  Truman  finally  stam- 
mered, "Is  there  anything  I  ci»n  do  for  you?  " 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  replied  Immediately:  "Is  there 
any  way  we  can  help  you?  For  you  are  the 
one  who  is  In  trouble  now." 

The  new  President's  deepest  trouble  came 
not  from  the  stunning  news  of  Roose'velt's 
death — ^Tmman  and  most  of  the  Democratic 
hierarchy  had  kno-wn  that  FDR  could  not 
live  out  his  fourth  term — but  from  his  own 
Innocence  of  statecmft.  FDR  had  run  the 
Presidency  otrt  of  his  hat  for  thirteen  year.?, 
with  no  exectitlve  chain  of  command,  no  clear 
division  of  responsibilities  and  no  contin- 
gencies whatever  for  his  djing.  Truman  was 
now  responsible  for  a  final  decision  about 
using  the  atomic  bomb  but  he  didn't  know 
that  such  a  thing  existed.  He  was  about  to 
debate  the  course  of  the  postv.ar  v,'orld  with 
Stalin  and  Clement  Attlee  at  Potsdam  but 
he  had  never  met  either  of  them  nor  been  to 
Europe  since  1918.  He  was  a  Commander  in 
Chief  who  knew  none  of  his  generals,  a  Presi- 
dent who  barely  knew  his  Cabinet. 

Yet  he  got  the  hang  of  things  extraor- 
dinarily fast.  Stalin  fooled  him  for  about  two 
days  (he  told  an  aide  that  Stalin  was  as  nice 
a  fellow  as  his  old  patron  Tom  Pendergast) , 
but  by  the  end  of  the  Potsdam  conference 
he  was  writing  home  to  his  mother:  "You 
never  saw  such  pigheaded  people  as  are  the 
Russians.  I  hope  I  never  have  to  hold  another 
conference  wtlh  them."  Truman  could  be 
pretty  stubborn  himself.  In  Iran.  Trieste, 
Berlin  and  finally  Korea,  to  the  howls  of 
Western  leftists,  he  countered  Stalin's  ex- 
pansionism with  enough  American  force  to 
do  the  Job,  at  the  same  time  holding  off  those 
who  wanted  a  nuclear  attack  launched 
against  the  Russians  before  they  got  their 
own  A-bomb.  The  touchiest  test  came  when 
the  Russians  sealed  off  the  Allied  corridor 
Into  Berlin  in  June  of  1948.  Some  advisers 
wanted  to  fight  their  way  through,  others  to 
launch  preventive  war  on  Russia.  Truman 
decided  (over  the  objections  of  Gen.  Hoyt 
Vandenberg.  his  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff)  to 
fly  over  the  blockade,  and  the  U.S.  fed,  fueled 
and  sullied  a  city  of  2.4  million  by  airlift 
for  nearly  a  year. 


The  Mlssourlan  was  equally  decisive  about 
the  atomic  bomb,  though  history  will  prob- 
ably never  nmake  up  its  mind  whether  he  de- 
cided rightly.  Truman  learned  about  the 
atomic  project  from  Secretary  of  War  Henry 
Stlmson  half  an  hour  after  be  took  the  oath 
of  office,  and  was  assured  the  next  day  by 
Adm.  William  D.  Leahy  that  it  wouldn't  work. 
"This  U  the  biggest  fool  thing  we  have  ever 
done,"  said  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operation.;. 
"The  bomb  will  never  go  off,  and  I  speak  as 
an  expert  in  explosives."  Three  months  later 
the  first  atomic  device  did  go  off  at  Alamo- 
gordo,  N.M.  Told  by  his  advisers  (now  in- 
cluding Leahy)  that  use  of  the  bomb  would 
save  500,000  American  lives — and  Just  as 
many  Japanese — !jy  obviating  an  invasion  of 
the  Japanese  mainland.  Truman  ordered  the 
first  bomb  dropped  in  early  August  of  1945 
on  one  of  four  cities:  Hiroshima.  Kokura, 
Nagpsakl  or  Nilgata.  On  Aug.  6,  the  Enola  Gay 
destroyed  Hiroshima.  When  tlie  JapaneEe 
hesitated.  Truman  ordered  tl\e  other  one 
dropped  on  Nagasaki,  and  five  days  later 
the  war  ended.  There  had  been  no  real 
thought  given  to  showing  the  Japanese  the 
awesome  power  of  the  homb  on  uninhabited 
terrain  because  the  U.S.  had  only  two  atomic 
l)ombs.  "I  never  lost  any  sleep  over  my  de- 
cision," Triunan  said  later. 

For  a  man  with  his  instant  military  re- 
flexes, Txumau  was  extr.iordlnarily  receptive 
to  the  more  humanitarian  tools  of  policy.  In 
May  of  1947.  he  sent  the  late  Dean  Acheson 
(then  his  Under  Secretary  of  Slate,  later  the 
Secretary)  to  deliver  a  speech  in  his  stead  at 
an  obscure  teachers  college  in  Cleveland, 
Miss.  The  U.S.,  said  Acheson,  speaitiug  the 
President's  words,  must  "push  ahead  with  the 
reconstruction  of  the  great  workshops  of 
Europe."  The  U.S.  press  paid  little  attention, 
but  The  Timco  of  London  and  other  Euro- 
pe.an  Journals  saw  what  was  coming  and 
cheered.  Ten  months  later  the  U.S.  Senate 
passed  the  so-caUod  Marshall  plan,  appro- 
prlattog  the  first  S5.3  billion  of  the  roughly 
$29  billion  in  economic  aid  that  tlie  U.S. 
would  send  to  Europe  in  the  next  twenty 
years.  The  Point  Four  program.  Introduced 
in  Truman's  Inaugural  Address  In  1949.  did 
much  the  same  thing  for  undeveloped  couu- 
trie.";.  Historian  Arnold  Toynbee  has  since 
■written  that  these  mammoth  projects  of 
economic  assistance,  both  of  them  without 
any  real  precedent  In  world  history,  "will  be 
remembered  as  the  signal  achievement  of 
the  age." 

The  substitution  of  Acheson  for  the  Presi- 
dent in  Cleveland  had  a  touch  of  the  pro- 
phetic. In  1949  the  unschooled  iflssourian 
appointed  the  Connecticut  Brahmin  to  the 
top  Job  at  the  State  Department,  and  the  two 
of  them  together  laid  most  of  the  comer- 
stones  of  American  cold-Tv-ar  foreign  policy — 
N.\TO,  military  Rsslstance  to  the  "free  world." 
a  determination  to  contain  Communism 
wherever  an  aneurl.«m  appeared.  The  two  men 
had  a  curiously  deep  symbiotic  relationship. 
Ttuman  valued  and  relied  on  his  Secretary-, 
and  defended  him  to  the  ditches  "Rhen  the 
GOP  camo  howling  for  his  scalp;  Acheson  for 
his  part  heaped  his  chief  with  praise  that 
stopped  Just  short  of  fulsnme  Acheson  called 
him  "the  greatest  little  man"  he  had  ever 
known  and  In  hater  years  p.nld  lengthy  writ- 
ten tribute  to  Truman's  decisiveness,  integ- 
rity, wisdom,  modesty,  selfles-Miess  and  hu- 
manity— usually  making  his  point  with  an 
anecdote  in  which  Trumnn  would  demon- 
strate the  virtue  In  question  by  deferring  to 
his  Secretary  of  State.  If  Tniin-in  detected 
a  whiff  of  condescension,  he  never  let  on. 

Tram.on's  domestic  programs  were  fre- 
quently as  bold  ns  the  foreign  ones,  but 
most  of  them  were  summarily  beaten  back 
by  Congress  whether  or  not  the  Democrats 
were  In  charge.  In  the  first  blare  of  his 
triumphant  Inauguration  In  1949,  with  over- 
whelming Democratic  control  of  both  housses, 
Truman  sent  up  an  ambltlonis  24 -point  "Fair 
Deal"  program  that  would  take   up   where 


FDR's  New  Deal  left  off.  Of  the  24  proCTam*  — 
covering  medlcil  iiisurance.  immigration  pc  - 
icy.  farm  supports,  civil  rtihts,  tlie  who:  • 
lihETal  range — only  his  public-bousing  b;'! 
got  throueh  Congress,  and  that  onlv  tlirouc  i 
the  last-minu'e  cooperation  of  conservati'.  .• 
GOP  Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft. 

For  most  of  the  last  years  of  his  Presidenrv. 
in  f.ict.  it  .seemed  that  everything  Ttuma  i 
touched  turned  to  contro\fri<y  and  Tituper.  - 
tlon.  C'orriiptlon  flowered  in  half  a  dow:i 
place'?,  never  involviiig  Truman  but  now  ai:  I 
then  touching  old  friends  whom  the  Prcs.- 
dent  ciiaracteristically  would  not  disavow-  - 
lending  to  widespread  talk  of  a  "mess  i.i 
Washington."  The  Washington  Times-Hera'..! 
called  him  a  "d!.<<hone9t  nincompoop"  at.d 
Sen.  Jo.seph  McCarthy,  waving  his  flctitlo*  .> 
list  of  205  "Communists"  In  the  State  !>- 
partment.  Implied  that  the  President  wi-3 
a  traitor.  Trumsn  snapped  back  tartly.  '"We 
are  not  going  to  ttirn  the  United  States  in-o 
a  right-wing  totalitarian  country,"  he  said, 
"in  order  to  deal  with  a  left-wing  totali- 
tarian threat"  On  the  other  hand,  he  often 
got  too  tart  for  his  own  good.  Ache*on  once 
remarked  that  the  State  Department  '"kept 
on  iiand.  as  a  sort  of  first-aid  kit.  a  boxftil 
of  "clsrl-tications'  "  for  use  after  the  boss  had 
harpooned  everyone  at  n  news  conference 

The  national  uproar  reached  its  loude  t 
over  the  President's  instigation  p.nd  rondurt. 
of  the  Korean  War.  When  the  UN.  SeciirlT  .- 
Council — taking  advantage  of  Ruvtia's  r*i- 
sence — brsnded  North  Korea  nn  aggres>»or  m 
June  of  1050.  Tnim.-in  immediately  r<->mmli- 
ted  the  full  weight  of  U.S.  forces  "to  the  de- 
fe:ise  of  .South  Korea,  at  the  .same  time  arolci- 
Ing  a  declaration  of  war  by  labeling  the  con- 
flict a  "police  action. "  His  middle-road  poliev 
wa.s  c^ar  enough— he  wished  to  hnld  the  line 
in  Korea  without  torching  off  World  Wi.r 
III — but  he  was  pummeled  by  criticism  from 
both  sides.  If  this  was  war.  the  liberals  asked 
why  not  have  Congress  declare  It?  If  this 
vrns  wf.r.  conservatives  demanded,  why  not 
fieht  it  all-out — not  excluding  the  ifae  of 
atoiric  weapons,  and  not  excluding  the 
homhlrig  of  Red  China  after  the  nation  en- 
tered the  war  from  the  north  In  1950?  The 
President  demurred;  his  object,  he  reiter- 
ated, was  to  preserve  the  Integrltv  of  Soutli 
Korea,  the  U.S.  and  the  U.N.  not  to  r-^k 
global  war. 

Truman's  policy  led  him  Into  a  running 
debate — private  at  first  but  finally  open  and 
bitter— with  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthvu-.  the 
flamboyant  and  lmperioi:s  commander  of  al- 
lied forces  in  Korea.  As  the  war  ossified  intn 
a  bloody  stalemate  between  two  tmbudgeab'.o 
armies.  T^fac^rthur  called  more  in-sistently  l^r 
the  rl-'ht  to  bomb  Chinese  ba.ses.  atonilcall-.- 
or  othen^ise.  Truman  warned  his  commander 
to  keep  his  argtmients  private.  'When  Mac- 
Arthur  pei-sl^ted  In  publicly  second-guessing 
his  Commander  lu  Cliief .  Truman  sacked  bin 
in  April  1931,  then  watched  an  apprehension 
as  ATjcAithiir  came  home  to  a  gigantic  hero  s 
vceTc.-ime  in  the  streets  and  before  a  join*. 
>ession  of  Congre-s.  Truman's  lears  that  Mac- 
Arthur  v.ould  foment  some  kind  of  re.Tc- 
tiouary  movement  were  unfounded.  But  the 
peneral's  dismissal  did  fortify  the  s".ispiclons 
of  thoic  right-wingers  who  tliought  thty  de- 
tected a  "softness"  lu  US.  policy,  aud  ais.) 
gave  ne-.v  impetus  to  the  China  lobUy,  u  h'cii 
held  the  Democrats  re.-ponsi'ole  for  Mao  Tsc- 
tung's  dcfc.it  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  In  1945- 
1949.  TliOHgh  the  Korean  Intervention  ended 
in  1953  with  So.,uh  Korea  territoriallv  and 
politically  Intact,  it  left  as  bad  an  alter-'.aste 
of  any  U.S.  war  up  to  Vietnam. 

Truman'.s  supposed  unpopularity — and 
just  about  everybody  who  was  anybody 
agreed  that  he  was  unpopul.ir — led  to  the 
most  flamboyant  success  of  lils  Presidency: 
his  own  re-election  Ui  1948.  In  May  of  that 
year.  Time  was  calling  hliu  "awkward,  un- 
inspUed  and  above  all  mediocre,"  and  Gallup 
reported  that  only  36  per  cent  of  the  nation 
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thought  he  was  doing  well  In  his  Job.  Half 
a  dozen  top  Democratic  politicians — includ- 
ing Jake  Arvey  In  Chicago,  Richard  Russell  In 
Georgia,  and  Mayors  Frank  Hague  and  Wil- 
liam O'Dwyer  of  Jersey  City  and  New  York — 
tried  to  get  Eisenhower  to  declare  himself 
receptive  to  a  Democratic  draft  for  Presi- 
dent. When  Eisenhower  finally  declined,  the 
Democrats  nominated  Truman  in  a  spirit  of 
helpless  gloom,  we're  just  milo  ABotrr  harkt, 
read  the  signs  at  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion, and  The  New  York  Post  concluded: 
"The  party  might  as  well  Immediately  con- 
cede the  election  to  Dewey  and  save  the  wear 
and  tear  of  campaigning." 

Things  got  worse  before  they  got  better. 
Henry  Wallace,  FDR's  Vice  President  from 
1941  to  1945,  had  already  formed  his  own 
Progressive  Party  to  chip  away  at  the  Demo- 
:ratlc  left.  South  Carolina's  Gov.  J.  Strom 
rhurmond,  then  a  Democrat,  led  a  massive 
Southern  walkout  over  civil  rights  and 
Formed  his  own  Dixiecrat  ticket  to  box  off 
the  Democrats'  so-called  Solid  South.  A  re- 
f)orter  asked  Thurmond  why  he  was  so  angry, 
iince  Truman's  civil-rights  platform  was  no 
llfferent  from  FDR's.  "I  agree, "  said  Thur- 
nond,  "but  Truman  really  means  it." 

Just    about   the    only    man   who   believed 
:hat    Truman   had    a   chance    was    Truman 
limself — and  he  knew  something  the  others 
lldn't.  In  June  of  1948,  before  the  campaign 
}egan,    HST    accepted    an    honorary    degree 
Irom  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
ind  used  the  cross-country  train  trip  to  de- 
Iver  a  score  of  fiery,  crowd-rousing  partisan 
ipeeches.  They  were  slangy,  combative,  ex- 
temporaneous  talks   and   they   brought   the 
:rowds  to  life   in  a  way   that  Truman  had 
iever  managed  In  all  his  Presidential  years 
)f  earnest,  droning  statesmanlike  dullness. 
When  the  campaign  began,  the  brand-new 
'Glve-'em-Hell"  Harry  just  stepped  up  the 
rolume  and  the  tempo,  Jeering  and  slashing 
It  the  Republicans  and  the  "do-nothing  80th 
Congress"  for  22,000  miles  and  reaching  some 
0  million  to  15  million  citizens  In  person. 
Give-'em-Hell  Harry  drew  some  phenome- 
lal  crowds — 60,000  on  a  cold  night  in  Indl- 
tnapolls,  300,000  In  Chicago,  5,000  In  a  driv- 
ng  rainstorm  at  8  a.m.  In  Albany,  N.Y.  In 
'  >hlo.    Democratic    gubernatorial    candidate 
]  "rank  Lauscbe,  fearing  defeat-by-assoclatlon, 
)  aside  plans  to  ride  the  train  for  only  a  few 
;  niles.  But  he  peered  unbelievingly  at  a  mob 
:  n  the  Coliunbus  station,  murmured  that  it 
'  vas  "the  biggest  crowd  I  ever  saw  in  Ohio," 
I  ind  stayed  on  the  train  all  the  way  to  Cleve- 
i  and.  Reporters  and  pundits  saw  it  all  but 
rould  not  believe  that  It  meant  anything. 
'  Could  we  be  wrong?"  asked  a  Washington 
:  >06t  reptorter  after  Truman  outdrew  Dewey 
liy  2',i   to  1   in  St.  Paul.  The  polls  Insisted 
•  ha  Dewey  would  win  easily,  and  the  papers, 
■  he  pundits  and  politicians  agreed — Includ- 
ing  Truman's  own  staff  and  all  the  Demo- 
I  ratlc  fat  cats.  The  President's  campaign  was 
I  o  underfinanced  that  he  was  regularly  cut 
( iff  the  radio  In  mid-speech  for  nonpayment, 
I  nd  once  in  Oklahoma  his  staff  took  up  a 
(  oUectlon  to  get  his  train  out  of  the  station. 
And  in  the  end  he  won  it  anyway — in  a 
1  fay  that  still  doesn't  seem  quite   credible. 
'  "he  Wallace  vote  gave  New  York  to  Dewey, 
I  nd  Thurmond  carried  four  Southern  states 
lor  the  Dlxlecrats.  But  Truman  swept  Cali- 
larnia,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  all  supposedly  safe 
1  ar  Dewey,  and  took  most  of  the  Republican 
]  'arm  Belt;    he   woke  up  the   next  morning 
vith   304  electoral  votes,  38  more   than  he 
1  ad  to  have.  "You've  got  to  give  the  little 
1  lan   credit,"   said   Republican   Sen.   Arthur 
^  andenberg     of     Michigan,     damning     him 
y  rith   the   adjective   again,   but   Ohio's   Tfttt 
<  ould     not     manage     even     a     backhanded 
(  raclousness.  "I  don't  care  how  the  thing  is 
«  xplalned,"  he  said,  "it  defies  all   common 
s  ense  to  send  that  roughneck  ward  politician 
\  ack  to  the  White  House." 

It  defied  Taft's  sort  of  common  sense  for 
■:  "ruman  to  have  got  to  the  White  House  In 


the  first  place.  Harry  S.  (for  nothing)  Tru- 
man was  born  on  May  8,  1884,  the  eldest  of 
three  children  of  John  Truman,  a  western 
Missouri  mule  trader  and  farmer,  and  his 
wife,  Martha.  His  mother  was  the  major  force 
in  the  boy's  life,  a  proud,  vigorous,  lemony 
Baptist  and  Southerner  who  lived  to  be 
94  and  who  said,  before  her  first  visit  to 
the  White  House  in  1945.  "You  tell  Harry 
that  if  he  puts  me  in  the  room  with  Lincoln's 
bed  in  it  I'll  sleep  on  the  floor."  She  fell  down 
an  East  Wing  stairway  on  that  stay — she 
was  92  years  old — but  didn't  tell  anyone 
about  it  until  after  she  had  gone  home  to 
Independence. 

Young  Harry  was  bright,  diligent  and  re- 
tentive— 60  years  later  he  was  winning 
scripture-quoting  contests  from  visiting 
clergymen — but  his  father's  financial  col- 
lapse ruled  out  college.  For  ten  years  in  his 
20s  and  early  30s,  Harry  farmed  900  acres 
belonging  to  his  mother's  family,  and  he 
might  never  have  left  but  for  the  Great  War. 
Harry  went  over  as  an  eager  first  lieutenant 
of  artillery  and  came  back  as  the  seasoned 
Capt.  Harry  Truman  of  D  Battery,  a  good 
drinker  and  poker  player  and  a  confident 
leader  of  men.  "So  far  as  its  effect  on  Harry 
Truman  was  concerned,"  wrote  his  biogra- 
pher Alfred  Steinberg.  "World  War  I  released 
the  genie  from  the  bottle." 

Flush  and  fired  up  with  his  own  modest 
sense  of  destiny,  the  35-year-old  Truman 
went  back  to  Independence  to  acquire  a 
bride — Bess  Wallace,  whom  he  had  been 
courting  since  high  school — and  a  mother- 
in-law.  the  imperious  and  disapproving 
Madge  Gates  Wallace,  who  made  her  home 
with  the  Trumans  for  the  next  30  years  and 
assured  reporters  in  1948  that  her  son-in- 
law  was  going  to  be  thrashed  by  Dewey.  The 
Trumans'  only  child,  Margaret,  was  born 
in  1924. 

By  this  time,  Truman  had  already  taken 
his  first  political  plunge  and  come  up  as 
county  judge  under  the  aegis  of  the  Pen- 
dergast  machine  in  Kansas  City.  (Truman's 
one  business  venture — a  haberdashery  store 
that  got  caught  in  the  recession  of  1921 — 
had  already  gone  under,  a  failure  that  some 
Republicans  were  still  gratuitously  sneering 
about  in  1948.)  Truman  was  beaten  in  1924 
by  someone  named  Rummell,  the  only  man 
ever  to  win  an  election  from  him,  then 
was  elected  presiding  Judge  in  1926  and  again 
In  1930.  But  in  1934,  not  allowed  to  succeed 
himself  again,  Truman  wTote  that  "retire- 
ment In  some  minor  county  office  was  all 
that  was  in  store  for  me." 

Instead,  he  got  lucky  and  stayed  lucky  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Pendergast's  three  top 
choices  for  U.S.  Senator  in  1934  declined  to 
run,  and  Truman  got  the  chance  to  stand  as 
Pendergast's  man  in  a  three-way  Democratic 
primary.  The  whole  campaign,  said  The  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  was  "the  pot,  kettle 
and  stewpan  calling  each  other  black."  On 
election  night,  the  bosses  in  St.  Louis  re- 
ported that  Truman's  principal  opponent,  a 
local  boy  named  John  J.  Cochran,  had  run 
up  104,265  votes  to  3,742  for  Truman.  Just 
hours  later  Pendergast  announced  the  Kan- 
sas City  vote  Trtunan  137.529,  Cochran  1,525. 
Truman  was  in  and  he  won  handily  in  the 
main  election  against  a  worn-out  Repub- 
lican, but  FDR  was  so  offended  by  the  lo- 
gistics of  his  fellow  Democrat's  victory  that 
he  wouldn't  receive  Truman  in  the  White 
House  for  months  after  he  was  sworn  In. 

Truman's  connection  with  Pendergast  was 
curious  but  probably  not  venal.  The  machine 
delivered  plenty  of  votes,  and  HST  always 
declared  himself  grateful;  on  the  other  hand, 
Truman  always  did  his  Job  independently 
and  honestly,  and  even  when  Boss  Tom  was 
put  away  for  taking  a  $750,000  bribe  from  a 
group  of  Insurance  firms,  Truman's  name 
never  turned  up  even  on  the  fringes.  The 
public  and  the  press  remained  suspicious  of 
the  Pendergast  connection  clear  through  his 
nomination  for  Vice  President  in  ^944.  But 


politicians  understood  the  niceties  of  the 
situation  far  better,  and  Truman  was  a  pop- 
ular Senate  club  man  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning. He  was  trustworthy,  hard-working 
and  fanatically  loyal,  all  of  which  virtues 
were  balanced  nicely  by  his  fondness  for 
bourbon,  stud  poker  and  courthouse  cama- 
raderie. ( Unlike  many  of  his  colleagues,  HST 
was  never  a  womanizer;  he  wrote  primly  in 
his  diary:  "In  reading  the  lives  of  great  men, 
I  found  that  the  first  victory  they  won  was 
over  themselves  and  their  carnal  urges.") 

Truman  voted  a  straight  New  Deal  line 
for  six  years — and  his  reward  was  that  Roo- 
sevelt backed  Missouri  Gov.  Lloyd  Stark  In 
the  1940  Senatorial  primary.  Truman's  re- 
sponse presaged  1948.  With  few  allies,  no 
money  and  no  prospects,  "Tom  Pendergast's 
stooge"  toured  75  rural  counties  by  car, 
swapping  insults  with  his  opponents  in  what 
he  later  called  "the  bitterest  and  dirtiest 
fight  I  ever  witnessed."  Truman  put  to- 
gether a  rough  alliance  of  a  few  labor,  Negro 
and  urban  leaders  to  strengthen  his  hand  In 
the  cities,  and  It  was  Just  enough.  He  won 
the  primary  by  8,000  votes,  the  main  elec- 
tion against  Republican  Manvelle  Davis  by 
44.000;  FDR  gave  up  and  wrote  congratula- 
tions. 

FDR  and  HST  were  destined  to  come  far 
closer  together  than  that.  World  War  II  gave 
Truman  his  first  taste  of  national  celebrity, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  head  a  committee 
looking  Into  chicanery  and  waste  In  defense 
programs.  In  less  than  three  years,  the  Tru- 
man committee  turned  out  32  major  reports 
on  Inefficiency  and  corruption  in  war  produc- 
tion and  claimed  to  have  saved  taxpayers  $15 
billion.  By  1942,  Tom  Penderg^t's  stooge  was 
a  major  campaign  asset  for  the  Democrats: 
by  the  spring  of  1944,  he  was  being  touted  to 
run  with  the  ailing  FDR,  who  was  under 
strong  pressure  from  labor  unions  and  pswty 
bosses  to  dump  his  current  Vice  President, 
the  excessively  Russophlllc  Wallace.  When 
FDR  tapped  him  for  the  nomination,  Tru- 
man knew  clearly  enough  what  It  meant,  "I 
had  a  hollow  feeling  within  me,"  he  said  after 
seeing  FDR  In  early  1945.  "He  seemed  a  spent 
man." 

Truman  was  60  when  he  took  over  the  Pres- 
idency and  68  when  he  left  Washington  for 
the  last  time  to  retire  to  Independence.  A 
few  months  after  he  left  the  White  House,  a 
reporter  asked  him  if  he  wasn't  getting  a  lit- 
tle less  militant.  "Not  In  the  slightest  de- 
gree," said  Harry.  "They  are  trying  to  make  a 
statesman  out  of  me  but  they  will  never 
succeed." 

One  of  his  regular  targets  In  those  first 
days  as  a  private  citizen  was  the  new  Presi- 
dent. Truman's  wartime  friendship  with 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  had  deteriorated  in  1952 
when,  said  Truman,  Ike  "permitted  a  cam- 
paign of  distortion  and  vilification  that  he 
could  not  possibly  have  believed  was  true." 
Truman  subsequently  referred  to  Elsenhower 
as  the  "most  Inept"  President  since  Millard 
Fillmore.  In  both  1952  and  1956,  Tmman 
campaigned  for  Adlal  Stevenson  (although 
the  Independence  and  vacillation  of  the  Illi- 
nois governor  offended  HST's  sense  of  party 
solidarity),  as  he  did  for  John  Kennedy  in 
1960. 

Truman  liked  to  tour  the  nation's  schools 
and  colleges,  talking  about  government  and 
history.  Reporters  were  forever  seeking  him 
out  In  airport  lounges  and  hotel  lobbies — or 
trotting  behind  him  on  one  of  his  habitual 
morning  walks — to  ask  his  opinion  on  the 
latest  developments  at  home  and  abroad. 
Truman  would  not  generally  comment  on 
foreign  affairs — "no  one  but  the  President 
has  enough  information,"  he  would  say — 
but  he  went  pretty  much  all  the  way  with 
LBJ  on  the  Vietnam  war. 

In  between  public  appearances  there  was  a 
happy,  busy  life  among  his  neighbors  In  In- 
dependence. Bess  took  up  housework  again 
and  Harry  got  used  to  dialing  a  phone  and 
driving  a  car.  He  wrote  about  the  years  of  his 
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Presidency  and  those  that  followed,  later 
turning  some  of  the  matolal  into  a  TV  series. 
He  ftlso  bad  mare  time  for  hla  daughter  and 
her  husband.  Mew  York  Times  Msodate  edi- 
tor B.  Clifton  Daniel,  and  their  four  eons. 
'■Le&Tlng  tbe  Wblte  House  involves  no  prob- 
lem of  adjustment  if  you  were  a  conunon 
citiaen  befoee."  be  remarked. 

His  favorite  project  was  ralsii^  funds  for — 
then  praslcUng  over — the  ^1,6S8,000  Harry  8 
Truman  Library  in  Independence,  now  run 
by  the  National  Axcbivca.  The  library  fea- 
ture* 9.6  million  documents  of  Truman's  Ad- 
ministration, a  ret^ca  of  his  old  Executive 
Office  and  a  White  House  piano — not  to  men- 
tion an  lnf(»mal  talk  about  "The  Greatest 
Oovemment  in  tbe  World,"  given  periodically 
to  vistUng  achoolcbildren  by  an  ebullient 
Harry  blmsrlT. 

In  the  last  two  years,  the  old  engine  quietly 
ran  down,  confining  him  more  and  more  to 
the  frame  bonse  oo  North  Delaware  Street. 
One  final  accolade  remained — a  proud  thor- 
ougb  and  loving  memoir  by  Margaret  Tru- 
man Daniel  called  "Harry  8  Truman,"  ad- 
vance copies  of  which  were  Just  reaching  the 
bookstores  in  the  week  when  Troraan  was 
takm  to  Reeearch  Hospttal  witb  lung  con- 
gestion. 

Tbroogb  all  tbe  years  of  power  and  the  ae- 
eoladca  tkat  cam*  to  blm  in  retirement,  Tru- 
man never  dropped  the  modest  bearing  that 
tied  bUn  to  the  common  man.  Before  the 
sprlghtllness  went  out  of  his  step  near  the 
end,  he  made  a  jtotnt  of  attending  tbe  annual 
birthday  party  thrown  for  blm  at  a  Kansas 
City  hotel.  At  cue  audi  eel^iratton,  an  un- 
expectad  pitone  can  came  tbrougb  from  then 
PxasiilBnt  liyndon  Johnson.  "We've  bad  thir- 
teen yeara  to  see  the  wiadom  of  your  pollclea," 
Johnson  remarked.  "I  have  always  thought 
you'd  rather  have  your  friends  cussing  you 
than  praising  you,  but  you  11  havfi  to  go  right 
on  paying  the  cost  of  greatness." 

"I  cant  agree  that  it  was  great,"  beamed 
Barry  Truman,  "bat  I  did  the  best  I  could." 

RK-Haan  Bostk. 


3vax  CuA,  Ma  "Captain  Hakkt" 

"Dear  Mamma  and  Mary: 

"I  am  61  this  momlng  and  I  slept  In  the 
President's  room  in  the  White  House  last 
night.  They  have  finished  the  painting  and 
have  some  of  the  furniture  in  place,  rm 
hoping  It  will  all  be  ready  for  you  by  Friday. 
My  expenslre  gold  pen  doeant  work  a*  well 
as  It  ahonld. 

"This  win  be  an  historical  day.  At  9:00 
o'clock  this  morning  I  moat  make  a  iH-oad- 
cast  to  the  country  announcing  the  German 
surrender." — Letter  to  his  naother  and  sister. 

May  8.  1945. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  remember  when  I  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington. For  the  first  six  months  you  wonder 
how  the  hell  you  ever  got  here.  For  the  next 
stjc  months  you  wonder  how  the  hell  the  rest 
of  them  e\er  go<  here." — To  Leonard  Lyons. 

February  19fiO. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  never  ran  for  a  political  office  I  wanted. 
But  I've  fought  for  every  one  I  ever  had. 
Danm  It!  I've  never  bad  an  office  I  didn't 
have  to  figbt  for,  tooth  and  nail." — To  a 
reporter.  July  1944. 

•  *  •  •  • 
"Card  games?  The  only  game  I  know  any- 
thing about  la  that  game — let  me  see — I  don't 
know  what  the  name  Is,  but  you  put  one  card 
down  on  the  table  and  four  face-up.  and 
you  bet." — ^To  a  reporter.  October  1944. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"...  the  President  gets  a  lot  of  hot  pota- 
toes from  every  direction  .  .  .  and  a  man 
who  cant  handle  them  has  no  btnlnesa  In 
that  Job.  That  makes  me  think  of  a  saying 
that  I  used  to  hear  from  my  cdd  friend  and 
coUeague  on  the  Jackson  County  Court.  He 
said,  "Harry,  if  you  cant  stand  the  heat,  you 
better  get  out  of  the  kitchen."  ni  say  that 


is  absolutely  true."" — Bemarks  at  the  Wright 
Memorial  (Dinner  of  the  Aero  Club  of  Wash- 
ington. Dec.  17. 1963). 

•  •  •  •  • 
'HThe  BcpnbUcana  have   Oenaral   Motors 

and  Oenaral  Kectrle  and  General  Fooda  and 
General  MacArthur  and  General  Martin  and 
General  Wedemeyer.  And  they  haT*  their  own 
five-atar  gMieral  running  for  PreBldent  .  .  . 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  every  general  I 
know  la  on  this  lUt  except  general  welfare, 
and  general  welfare  Is  In  with  the  eorpcRals 
and  prlvatea  In  tha  Democratic  Party.'" — 
Campaign  speech,  1963. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Buck  Stops  here! — Sign  on  HST's 
desk. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"...  a  man  In  his  right  mind  would  never 

want  to  be  President,  If  he  knew  what  "it 
entails.  Aside  firom  the  impossible  adminis- 
trative burden,  he  has  to  take  all  sorts  of 
abuse  from  liars  and  demagogues  .  .  .  All 
the  President  is,  is  a  Verified  public  relations 
man  who  ^ends  his  time  flattering,  kissing 
and  kicking  people  to  get  them  to  do  what 
they  are  supposed  to  do  anyway."' — Letter  to 
his  sister.  November  1947. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"We'll  have  none  of  that  now.  When  I  put 

on  those  Btr^>ed  pants  and  that  top  hat,  you 
cakn  call  me  'Mr.  President,'  but  here  and  at 
all  such  reunion  occasions  you  can  make  It 
)ust  'Captain  Harry'." — Reunion  breakfast 
with  Battery  D.  Inauguration  Day  1949. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  have  Just  read  your  lousy  review  |of 
Margaret  Truman's  recital)  ...  I  never  met 
you,  but  If  I  do  you'll  need  a  new  nose  and 
plenty  at  beefsteak  and  perhaps  a  supporter 
betow.  Westtarook  Pe^r,  a  gutteranii>e.  is 
a  gentleman  compared  to  you." — Letter  to 
Washington  Poet  music  critic  Paul  Hume, 

Dec.  6,  1950. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  all  seems  to  have  been  in  vain.  Memo- 
ries are  short  aitd  appetites  for  power  and 
glory  are  insatiable.  Old  tyrant*  depart.  New 
ones  take  their  place.  Old  allies  become  the 
foe.  The  recent  enemy  becomes  the  friend. 
It  is  all  very  baffling  and  trying,  [but)  we 
cannot  lose  hope,  we  cannot  despair.  For  it  is 
all  too  obTloos  that  if  we  do  not  abolish  war 
CHI  this  earth,  then  sorely,  one  day,  war  will 
abolish  u*  from  the  earth." — Independence, 

January  1966. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  always  qoute  an  epitaph  on  a  tombstone 
In  a  cemetery  in  Tombstone.  Arizona:  'Here 
lies  Jack  WiUlams.  He  done  his  damnedest"." 
— Press  conference,  April  1952. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  27,  1972) 
FaoM  Missouri  Park  to  Fame 

"My  first  memory  Is  that  of  chasing  a 
frog  around  the  backyard  in  Cass  County, 
Miaaourt  Ofandmother  Young  watched  the 
performance  and  thought  it  very  f uimy  that  a 
a-year-<dd  could  sl^  hi*  knee  and  laugh 
so  lovidly  at  a  jumping  frog." 

Harry  S  Truman  was  68  when  he  wrote 
that  recollection  of  his  carefree  farm  child- 
hood, so  secure  in  strong,  affectionate  family 
bonds. 

A  product  of  the  Middle  Border  and  of 
hardy  farming  stock  with  frontier  traditions, 
Truman  was  born  at  4  P.M.  May  8,  1884,  In  a 
small  frame  house  at  Lamar,  Mo.  He  was  the 
first -bom  of  John  Anderson  Truman  and 
Mary  Ellen  Young  Truman.  The  Initial  "S" 
was  a  compromlfic  between  Shlppe  and  Solo- 
men,  both  kinsmen's  names. 

Within  the  year  the  family  moved  to  a 
farm  near  HarrlsonvlUe.  Mo.,  where  another 
son,  Vivian,  was  bom  in  1886.  A  year  later 
the  Trumans  were  living  on  a  Jackson  Coimty 
farm,  near  what  was  to  be  Grandrlew.  There, 
Mary  Jane,  the  third  child,  was  bom. 

"Those   were    wonderful   days   and    great 


adventures,"  Truman  said  of  his  growing 
up  on  600  stretching  acres.  "My  father 
bought  me  a  beautiful  black  Shetland  pony 
and  the  grandest  saddle  to  rid*  him  wlt]\ 
I  ever  saw."  When  Harry  was  6,  th*  family 
moved  once  n>ore,  to  Independence,  a  Kansas 
City  suburb,  but  John  Truman  remained  :i 
farmer  and  took  up  the  buying  and  aeUlug  cf 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 

THS    CIRL    WITH    GOLDEN    CDRLS 

It  was  Li  Independence  that  Harry,  whose 
mother  had  taught  him  hla  letters  by  S.  west 
to  school.  He  made  friends,  one  in  particular. 
"She  had  golden  curls  .  .  .  and  the  moEt 
beautiful  blue  eyes,"  he  said  of  Bess  Wal- 
lace, the  childhood  sweetheart  who  was  to 
become  his  wife.  Harry  was  a  shy  boy  with 
weak  eyes,  who  wore  glasses  from  th*  age  of  8. 
Shunning  rough-and-tumble  sports,  he  read 
fast  and  furiously.  By  14  he  "had  read  all  the 
books  in  the  Independence  Public  Librar\-, 
vaA  our  big  old  Bible  three  times  through/' 

Poor  eyesight  barred  him  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  (to  whk:h  he  had 
an  appointment)  when  he  was  graduated 
from  high  school  In  1901;  and,  since  the 
family  lacked  the  money  to  send  Mm  to  col- 
lege, be  turned  to  a  variety  of  Jobs.  He 
worlLed  as  a  drugstore  clerk,  timekeeper  on  a 
railroad  construction  project,  in  a  mailroom, 
in  a  hank.  He  speculated  in  zinc  aiMl  oil. 
And  he  tolled  on  the  family  farm.  Meantime 
he  joined  Battery  B  of  the  National  Guard 
in  1005  and  became  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
Order  In  1909. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I.  Truman,  then  32.  was  a  fanner.  He 
left  the  soil  to  help  organize  the  129th 
Field  ArtUlery.  and  he  became  commander 
of  its  Battery  D.  He  led  It  into  action  at  S». 
Mlhl<>l.  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive  In 
France,  and  again  at  Verdun,  gaining  the  re- 
spect and  affection  of  his  men.  (At  con- 
vivial reunions  later,  "Captain  Hairy"  nsed 
to  play  the  piano — he  had  learned  as  a  ymith, 
at  his  mothers  insistence — while  his  com- 
rades sang.) 

Mustered  out  in  1919,  he  returned  to 
Independence  and  married  Miss  Wallace  on 
June  28.  Then  35  and  without  a  firm  station 
In  civilian  life,  he  opened  a  haberdashery 
shop  In  Kansas  City  In  aaaoclatton  with 
Edward  Jacobsou.  an  Army  buddy.  At  the 
start,  bii&lness  was  excellent,  but  tbe  postwar 
depression  changed  all  that,  and  Truman  u 
Jacobson  were  obliged  to  close.  Jacobson  went 
through  bankruptcy  proceedings;  Truman 
did  not.  and  he  was  still  paying  off  hjs 
creditors  (the  total  was  $28,000)  10  years 
later  when  he  was  a  Senator. 

Trtiman's  entry  into  politics  was  for- 
ttiitous.  It  occurred  in  1921.  when  Janie.s 
Pendergast,  an  Army  friend.  Introduced  Tru- 
man to  his  father,  Mike  Pendergast,  who. 
with  his  brother.  Thomas  J.,  ran  Democratic 
politics  In  western  Missouri.  A  veteran,  a 
Baptist,  a  Mason,  the  personable  Truman 
was  adjudged  a  likely  ofHceholder.  and  In  192 J 
he  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  Jack.son  Count v 
Court.  The  post,  a  nonjtidiclal  one,  had  Jurt^- 
dlctlon  over  the  building  and  upkeep  of  the 
county  roads  and  public  buildings. 

Truman  was  conscientious,  vigorous  and 
industrious,  both  as  a  campaigner  and  as  nn 
administrator.  He  was  defeated,  however,  in 
1924.  But  in  1926  he  was  elected  presiding 
Judge  and  again  in  1930.  both  times  with  the 
help  of  the  Pendergast  organization.  In  1934 
TJ-uman  wanted  to  run  for  th*  Hotise  of 
Representatives,  btit  the  Penden?a.<rt8  p\it 
him  up  for  the  Senate  Instead.  Running  oti  a 
pro-Roosevelt  program  in  a  stmions  cam- 
paign, he  won  with  a  ma>ority  of  more  than 
250.000  votes.  Hta  record  of  probity  as  a 
county  official  and  hie  Masonic  cooniecttons 
helped  him. 

Although  Truman  never  disavowed  hLs 
close  friendship  with  Thomas  Pendergast, 
the  leader  of  the  party  machine,  he  made  it 
clear  in  the  Senate  and  elaewbere  that  he 
was  not  "Pendergast's  measengvr  boy."  There 
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1  ?as  never  any  tamlsh  on  his  reputation  for 
j^rsonal  Integrity. 

Truman  was  nearly  51  when  he  took  his 
Senate  seat.  But  "I  was  as  timid  as  a  country 
toy  arriving  on  the  campus  of  a  great  unl- 
lerslty  for  the  first  year."  he  recalled.  "I 
1  ad  a  prayer  In  my  heart  for  wisdom  to  serve 
t  he  people  acceptably." 

"PLAIN    rOLKS"    IN    CAPXTAL 

In  Washington.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Truman 

lived   simply    In    an    apartment    with    their 

c  aughter  and  only  child,  Mary  Margaret,  who 

Mas    born    Feb.    17,    1924.    The    family    was 

'  plain  folks,"  with  Truman  coming  home  In 

t  le  evening  to  talk  to  Margie,  as  he  called 

I  Is  daughter,  and  to  recount  the  day's  hap- 

ptnlngs  to  his  wife,  whom  he  called   "The 

loss."  The  Trumans  were  little  evident  on 

t  le  social  and  cocktail  circuit.  Mrs.  Truman 

V  as   popular   with   the   Congressional   wives 

a  Id   her  husband   with   his   colleagues.   For 

nlaxatlon,    he    liked    to    sip    bourbon    and 

flater  (but  never  m  the  presence  of  women. 

r  3t  even  his  wife)  and  to  play  a  bit  of  poker. 

C  therwlse  he  worked;  there  were  documents 

a  Id  books  and  reports  to  read,  committee 

duties  to  fulfill,  constituents  to  see  and  do 

vors  for,  Senate  sessions  to  attend. 

The  years  Truman  spent  In  the  Senate  he 

r^alled  as  "the  happiest  10  years  of  my  life." 

found  his  fellow  Senators  "some  of  the 

men  I  have  ever  known,"  and  he  used 

word  "cherish"  to  describe  his  friendship 

them.  He  was  a  member  of  two  Important 

committees — Appropriations    and    Interstate 

Cpmmerce — to  whose  work  he  devoted  him- 

wlth   diligence.    He   read    voluminously 

the  Library  of  Congress,  but  he  spoke 

sdldom  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  then  simply, 

bflefly,  without  ostentation.  His  voting  rec- 

waa  New  Deal,  which   earned   him   the 

opposition  of  the  big  Missouri  papers. 

Truman  was  re-elected  in  1940,  but  only 

a  bard  and  close  Democratic  primary 

.   Harry   Vaughan,   later   to  be   a   White 

crony,  and  Robert  Hannegan,  later  to 

Postmaster  General,  worked  hard  for  Tru- 

n,  and  to  them,  as  to  other  friends,  he 

unswervingly  loyal.  It  was  part  of  bis 

of  "doing  right." 
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DEFENSE    WASTE    EXPOSED      ' 

When  Truman  was  sworn  for  his  second 
in  1941,  the  nation  was  preparing  for 
and   the   letting   of   defense   contracts 
surrounded  with  rumors  of  favoritism 
influence.  Deeply  concerned,  Truman  got 
his  automobile  for  a  30,000-mile  tour 
major  defense  plants  and  projects. 
The  trip  was  an  eye-opener,  and  I  came 
to  Washington  convinced   that  some- 
needed  to  be  done  fast,"  he  said.  "I 
seen  at  first  hand  that  grounds  existed 
a  good  many  of  the  rumors  .  .  .  concern- 
the  letting  of  contracts  and  the  concen- 
trktion  of  defense  Industries  In  big  cities." 
The  result  was  the  Special  Committee  to 
estlgate   the   National   Defense   Program, 
shortened   to  the   Truman   Committee 
the  name  of  Its  chairman.  It  saved  the 
many  millions  of  dollars  by  curbing 
and  discouraging  graft.  And  It  made 
Truman  a  minor  national  fig\ire,  conspicuous 
his  firmness  and  his  fairness, 
rtuman  prepared  bis  investigation  by  mak- 
a  thorough  study  of  similar  committees 
the  past,  especially  of  the  records  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War 
the  States.  Defining  his  approach, 
Senator  said : 

The  thing  to  do  Is  to  dig  up  the  stuff  now 

correct  It.  If  we  run  the  war  program 

effclently,  there  won't  be  an  opportunity  to 

a  lot  of  Investigations  after  the 

and  cause  a  wave  of  revulsion  that  will 

off  the  country  on  the  downhill  road 

un  preparedness  and  put  us  In  another  war 

20  years." 

rhe  committee  got  under  way  slowly,  with 
$1  ),000  appropriated  for  Its  tasks.  Tniman 
In  rested  t9,000  of  this  In  the  salary  of  Hugh 
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Pulton,  the  group's  Investigator  and  counsel. 
The  committee  quickly  turned  up  disquieting 
evidence  of  waste  In  military-camp  construc- 
tion and  equipment.  And  once  its  first  re- 
ports— sober,  factual  and  damning — were  is- 
sued, more  money  for  its  operations  was 
forthcoming. 

The  doUar-a-year  man  came  under  its 
scrutiny,  and  the  committee  was  able  to  pro- 
duce evidence  that  between  June  1,  1940  and 
April  30,  1941,  Army  and  Navy  contracts 
totaling  almost  83-bUllon  had  gone  to  65 
companies  whose  officials  or  former  officials 
were  serving  In  Washington  and  elsewhere 
as  unpaid  advisers  to  Federal  agencies. 

Truman  also  inquired  Into  aluminum  pro- 
duction, the  automobile  Industry,  the  avia- 
tion program,  copper,  lead,  zinc  and  steel; 
Into  labor,  plant  financing,  defense  housing, 
lobbying,  ordnance  plants,  small  business 
and  Government  contracts.  Scarcely  any 
aspect  of  procurement  escaped  his  atten- 
tion. The  committee's  hearings  were  orderly, 
remarkably  free  of  partisanship,  but  they 
produced  news  and,  more  Important,  correc- 
tion of  the  abuses  that  the  Senators  had 
brought  to  light. 

Truman  was  as  unsparing  of  Industrialists 
as  he  was  of  union  leaders.  He  criticized  Wil- 
liam S.  Knudsen,  director  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management,  for  "bungling";  he 
was  Just  as  harsh  with  Sidney  Hillman,  the 
union  leader,  who  was  associate  director  of 
the  office. 

The  Senator  was  himself  a  zestful  investi- 
gator and  a  keen  questioner.  He  said  later 
that  the  committee's  watchdog  role  "was  re- 
sponsible for  savings  not  only  In  dollars  and 
precious  time  but  in  actual  lives"  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

In  the  course  of  the  committee's  work, 
Truman  was  in  touch  with  President  Roose- 
velt, but  there  was  no  immediate  serious 
thought  of  him  as  Vice-Presidential  material. 
When  early  In  1944  some  friends  mentioned 
the  possibility  to  him,  Truman  "brushed  it 
aside." 

"I  was  doing  the  Job  I  wanted  to  do;  it 
was  the  one  I  liked,  and  I  had  no  desire  to 
interrupt  my  career  in  the  Senate,"  he  said. 
Indeed,  Truman  had  so  far  removed  him- 
self from  consideration  that  he  had  agreed 
m  July,  on  the  eve  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention in  Chicago,  to  nominate  James  P. 
Byrnes  for  Vice  President,  after  Byrnes  told 
him  that  Roosevelt  had  given  him  the  nod. 
Meantime  Roosevelt  had  decided  to  drop  Vice 
President  Henry  A.  Wallace  and  also.  It 
tiirned  out.  to  pass  over  Byrnes. 

The  choice  fell  on  Truman.  He  was  not 
so  closely  Identified  with  labor  as  Wallace, 
although  he  was  acceptable,  nor  was  he  a 
Southern  conservative,  as  was  Byrnes.  He 
was  without  fierce  enemies,  had  an  excellent 
reputation,  was  moderate  on  civil  rights  and 
was  a  Mldwestemer.  Truman,  however,  was 
almost  the  last  to  know  of  Roosevelt's  de- 
cision. 

"On  Tuesday  evening  of  convention  week," 
he  recalled,  "National  Chairman  Bob  Han- 
negan came  to  see  me  and  told  me  unequivo- 
cally that  President  Roosevelt  wanted  me  to 
run  with  him  on  the  ticket.  This  astonished 
me  greatly,  but  I  was  still  not  convinced. 
Even  when  Hannegan  showed  me  a  longhand 
note  written  on  a  scratch  pad  from  the  Pres- 
ident's desk  which  said,  'Bob,  It's  Truman. 
F.D.R.,'  I  still  could  not  be  sure  that  this 
was  Roosevelt's  intent." 

It  took  a  long-distance  call  to  Roosevelt, 
then  on  the  West  Coast,  to  convince  Tru- 
man. 

"Bob."  Roosevelt  said,  "have  you  got  that 
fellow  lined  up  yet?" 

"No,"  Hannegan  replied.  "He's  the  con- 
trariest  Missouri  mule  I've  ever  dealt  with." 

"Well,  you  tell  him,"  Truman  heard  the 
President  say,  "if  he  wants  to  break  up  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  middle  of  a  war, 
that's  his  responsibility." 

"I  was  completely  stunned,"  Truman  re- 


marked afterward.  After  walking  around  the 
hotel  room,  he  said,  "Well,  If  that  is  the  sit- 
uation, I'll  have  to  say  yes,  but  why  the  hell 
didn't  he  tell  me  In  the  first  place?" 

Following  the  nomination,  Truman 
stumped  the  nation  for  Roosevelt  and  him- 
self;  for  the  President  campaigned  almost 
not  at  all.  The  Roosevelt-Truman  state  won 
with  ease  over  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  of 
New  York  and  Senator  John  W.  Brlcker  of 
Ohio,  the  Republican  choices  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  The  popular  vote  was 
25.602,555  to  22,006,278,  and  the  Electoral 
College  tally  was  432  to  99. 

On  Jan.  20.  1945,  a  snowy  Saturday,  Harry 
S  Truman  stood  on  the  South  Portico  of  the 
White  House  and  was  inaugurated.  The  man 
he  was  about  to  displace.  Vice  President 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  administered  the  oath. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all 
know,  time  is  a  relentless  critic.  It  as- 
sesses a  man's  greatness  as  it  never  can 
be  assessed  while  he  is  in  the  main- 
stream of  life. 

When  Harry  S  Truman  went  home 
to  Missouri — and  private  life — 20  years 
ago,  the  Nation  knew  he  had  been  a  fine 
President,  a  courageous  and  strong  Presi- 
dent. But  we  did  not  realize  how  right 
had  been  his  decisions,  how  wise  his  fic- 
tions, how  farsighted  his  views. 

We  know  now.  He  has  grown  in  stature 
with  each  passing  year.  Time  has  tested 
Harry  Truman  and  has  found  him  to  be 
one  of  our  truly  great  Presidents. 

When  he  first  assumed  the  Presidency, 
this  onetime  farmer  and  haberdasher 
stood  in  the  towering  shadow  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  He  had  not  wanted  the 
job;  he  had  wanted  only  to  be  a  U.S. 
Senator.  Yet  when  the  burden  of  the 
Presidency  fell  suddenly  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, he  put  a  firm  hand  on  the  helm  and 
steered  the  country  resolutely  through 
sOOTp  of  the  most  critical  days  of  its  his- 
tory- 
He  made  excruciating  decisions  without 
vascillating.  He  dropped  the  bomb  on 
Hiroshima  and  ended  the  war  with 
Japan.  He  enunciated  the  Truman  doc- 
trine— stood  almost  alone  in  his  Insist- 
ence that  it  was  right — and  got  the 
money  from  Congress  to  prevent  a  Com- 
munist takeover  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 
He  established  the  Marshall  plan,  and 
used  its  massive  aid  to  help  vast  sections 
of  the  world  stay  free  from  tyranny 
and  aggression. 

He  secured  ratification  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization, the  Inter-American  Treaty 
of  Reciprocal  Assistance.  He  imifled  the 
armed  services.  And  in  so  doing,  he  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  foreign  and  de- 
fense policies  of  the  United  States  for 
more  than  25  years. 

On  the  domestic  front,  his  Fair  Deal 
was  far  reaching.  The  Hill-Burton  hos- 
pital construction  act,  the  program  pro- 
viding Federal  funds  for  airport  con- 
struction, the  flexible  price  support  pro- 
gram, were  enacted.  The  minimum  wage 
was  raised;  the  social  security  program 
expanded.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion was  created,  suid  housing  and  farm 
program  established. 

It  was  President  Tnunan  who  first  saw 
the  need  for  Federal  aid  to  education, 
universal  health  insurance,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  greater  leadership 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  Some  of  these 
things  did  not  come  imtll  more  than  10 
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years  after  he  left  Washington — some 
are  still  not  law.  But  he  gave  them  im- 
petus and  status. 

But  mostly  he  will  be  remembered  as 
the  President  with  the  common  touch — 
the  man  who  could  communicate  his 
thoughts  as  few  Presidents  have  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  America.  They  liked  his 
tough-minded  approach,  his  fearlessness, 
his  straight  talk  about  what  he  was  try- 
ing to  do  and  why.  His  sincerity  was  un- 
questioned; he  instilled  confidence  and 
trust. 

Harry  Truman  brought  an  earthy 
commonsense  practicality  to  the  Presi- 
dency— and  he  left  his  mark  vividly  not 
only  on  his  own  times  but  on  the  times 
we  live  in  today. 

Both  Mrs.  Moss  and  I  extend  deep  sym- 
pathy to  his  devoted  widow  and  his  able 
and  charming  daughter.  Their  loss  is  the 
Nation's  great  loss  as  well. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
member President  Harry  S  Truman  as  a 
Senator  and  as  "the  Man  in  the  White 
House."  His  simplicity,  his  lack  of  osten- 
tation, his  ability  to  understand,  to  see 
the  other  man's  point  of  view,  those  are 
the  characteristics  which  I  recall  in  my 
memory  of  this  outstanding  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  recall  the  part  he  played  in  making  it 
possible  for  the  veterans  of  all  wars  to 
have  a  veterans  hospital  located  at  Miles 
City  in  the  eastern  part  of  Montana. 

I  recall  being  called  to  the  White 
House,  when  I  was  a  Member  of  the 
House — Elbert  Thomas  then  a  Member 
of  this  body  was  called  at  about  the  same 
time — and  we  both  were  asked  the  same 
question,  what  should  be  the  decision  vis- 
a-vis retention  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

I  recall  speaking  to  Senator  Thomas 
about  it,  that  we  both  made  the  same 
recommendation  that  the  Emperor 
should  be  retained  in  the  interests  of 
harmony,  stability,  and  commonsense. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  will  recall  at 
that  time  that  there  was  talk  of  forcing 
out  the  Japenese  Emperor  and  establish- 
ing some  other  form  of  government. 

I  recall,  also,  when  President  Truman 
came  to  Montana  during  the  election 
campaign  in  1948,  that  he  visited  the 
Hungry  Horse  Dam  up  in  the  Flathead 
country.  I  recall  his  humorous  remark 
when  he  said  to  the  people  assembled 
that  they  should  take  a  good  look  at 
the  Hungry  Horse  Dam  because  if  the 
Republicans  were  elected  it  would  be  the 
last  dam  they  would  see  in  a  long,  long, 
long  time. 

I  recall  being  called  to  the  White  House 
while  a  Member  of  the  House,  when 
President  Truman  notified  various  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  both  Representatives 
and  Senators,  that  he  had  ordered  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  to  move  to  Korea  to 
repel  the  aggression  which  had  occurred 
across  the  38th  parallel  and  the  North 
Korean  forces  which  were  on  the  way, 
down  south  into  the  area  of  the  Pusan 
perimeter. 

I  recall  President  Truman  meeting  with 
the  Democrats  on  Jefferson  Island  in  the 
Potomac.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan),  now  in  the  Chamber,  was 
one  of  those  present  on  that  occasion. 

I    recall   President    Truman   playing 


poker  with  some  of  our  Senate  colleagues 
and  losing. 

I  recall  many  things  about  this  man 
who  was  both  humble  and  great,  who 
was,  I  repeat,  a  man  of  simplicity,  a  man 
who  lacked  ostentation,  but  a  man  who 
truly  reflected  the  temper  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived — and  a  man  who,  I 
think,  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  this 
Republic  as  one  of  the  great  Presidents. 

So  I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  ex- 
pressing my  family's  deep  regret  and  sad- 
ness at  the  passing  of  President  Harry  S 
Truman  and  to  express  to  his  wife.  Be.s.s. 
and  to  his  daughter  Margaret,  our  sense 
of  loss  because  of  it. 

May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  truly 
eflfective  political  leader,  it  has  been 
written,  is  one  who  has  the  rare  capacity 
to  make  hard  decisions. 

Judged  by  this  qualification  alone, 
Harry  S  Truman  our  33d  President, 
was  one  of  the  great  leaders  this  Nation 
has  produced. 

Few  men  have  been  confronted  with 
the  necessity  for  having  to  make  so 
many  momentous  decisions  as  he  was 
called  upon  to  make  during  his  years  in 
the  Whiite  House. 

He  entered  upon  the  Presidency  at  a 
climactic  moment  in  history.  A  great 
war  was  drawing  to  a  conclusion.  Much 
of  the  world  was  in  chaotic  disarray  and 
the  problems  confronting  Mr.  Truman 
were  immense. 

But  he  never  hesitated,  he  never 
wavered. 

As  liquidation  of  the  war  in  Europe 
began,  he  made  the  difficult  and  terrible 
decision  to  drop  the  atomic  bomb  which 
ended  Japanese  resistance. 

As  the  cold  war  ensued,  Mr.  Truman 
met  the  challenge  of  Communist  expan- 
sionism with  the  Ti-uman  doctrine  in 
Greece,  the  Berlin  airlift,  the  Korean 
war  and.  perhaps  most  significant  of  all, 
the  Marshall  plan  for  rebuilding  a  shat- 
tered Western  Europe. 

These  and  other  decisions,  taken  to- 
gether, set  the  course  of  the  Nation's 
foreign  policy  which,  with  remarkable 
consistency,  has  endured  to  the  present 
time. 

In  1965,  on  the  20th  anniversary  of 
his  becoming  President,  he  received  the 
Freedom  Award  in  recognition  for  set- 
ting "the  pattern  for  America's  world- 
wide activities  in  behalf  of  freedom."  In 
an  address  on  that  occasion,  Dean  Ache- 
son,  who  was  Mr.  Truman's  Secretary  of 
State,  described  Mr.  Truman's  deci-slon 
as  "in  truly  heroic  mold." 

No  less  a  figure  in  history  than  Win- 
ston Churchill  ungi-udgingly  praised  Mr. 
Truman  as  one  who  did  more  than  any 
other  man  to  save  Western  civilization. 

With  all  the  greatness  he  achieved  as 
a  leader  of  the  free  world,  Mr.  Truman 
remained  essentially  a  modest,  unassum- 
ing, and  even  folksy  individual.  Once  it 
was  proposed  that  he  should  be  awarded 
the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

He  dismissed  the  idea  with  character- 
istic directness,  writing : 

...  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  consider  that 
I  have  done  anything  which  should  be  the 
reason  for  any  award.  Congressional  or  other- 
wise. 

Next,  the  Congre.ssional  Mednl  of  Honor  was 
Instituted  for  combat  service.  This  is  as  it 


should  be  and  to  deviate  by  giving  it  for 
any  other  reason  lessens  and  dilules  Its  true 
significance.  Also,  it  would  detract  from  these 
who  have  received  the  award  because  of  their 
combat  service. 
Therefore  .  .  .  ;  would  not  accept  it. 

Mr.  Truman  often  said : 
If   you   do  your  best,   history   will   do   the 
rest. 

With  Mr.  Truman,  a  most  uncommon 
man.  liistory.  I  am  suie.  will  do  lull  jus- 
tice. 

JIAr.RV   S  TRl  MAN — A  LEADirR  EQUAL  TO   TllV. 
TASK 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve the  mantle  of  greatness  falls  easily 
on  few  men.  Some  are  acclaimed  be- 
cause they  achieve  broad  prominence  and 
power,  but  the  judgment  of  histoiy  may 
prove  otherwise. 

Harry  S  Tmnian,  the  33d  President 
of  the  United  States,  became  the  most 
powei'ful  leader  in  the  world,  but  it  was 
under  a  cloud  of  uncertainty.  As  we  look 
back,  we  know  this  was  true.  His  enemies 
dismissed  him  at  that  time  as  a  political 
accident.  His  friends  and  allies  adopted 
a  posture  ranging  from  toleration  to  al- 
most outright  anguish.  None  could  fore- 
see that  this  man,  who  came  from  Mis- 
souri, would  be  equal  to  the  task,  and 
he  certainly  was  more  than  equal  to  the 
awesome  assignment  which  was  placed 
before  him. 

Hairy  Truman  grew  in  stature  through 
the  years.  The  hallmark  of  his  public 
career  was  courage  and  loyalty  and  de- 
votion to  our  country — most  importantly, 
to  our  people. 

His  White  House  leadership  was  char- 
acterized by  .sound.  mid-America  judg- 
ment; yet.  his  profound  actions  encircled 
the  very  eartli. 

His  philosophy  was  in  many  instances 
small  town,  but  he  developed  a  grasp  of 
international  affairs,  and  he  carried  our 
country  and  the  free  world  through  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  times. 

Harry  Truman  was  a  man  of  tough 
mind  and  yet  of  tender  heart.  He  has 
been  acclaimed  the  la.st  old-style  politi- 
cian by  some,  a  description  that  is  accu- 
rate only  if  it  means  that  he  held  tho.se 
virtues  of  which  I  have  spoken — loyalty, 
integrity,  and  devotion — most  dear  dur- 
ing the  years  he  served  in  the  Senate  and 
in  other  positions  of  trust  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  Government. 

As  a  leader,  he  used  candor  rather 
than  charisma.  I  am  sure  we  could  use 
more  of  that  today,  tomorrow,  and  in 
the  years  ahead.  He  used  plain  talk  rath- 
er than  polished  press  agentry  to  the  de- 
gree we  use  it  today.  He  was  truly  a  man 
of  the  soil  and  a  man  of  the  people. 

President  Truman  identified  himself 
with  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life.  They 
came  to  know  him  and  felt  he  was  one 
of  them.  There  was  no  question  of  his 
great  love  Tor  America  and  for  the  herit- 
age that  has  been  a  part  of  our  country. 
Hf  had  a  belief  in  the  traditions  of 
America  that  might  be  considered  old 
fa.shioned  by  some  in  these  changing 
times. 

There  was  never  a  question  about  his 
unwavering  faith  in  America's  future 
and  her  people,  as  he  discussed  goals  for 
a  fuller  life  for  all  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety. 
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I  think  history  will  Judge  him  well  be- 
cause Truman  was  a  shining  light  in 
America's  darkest  hours.  Our  Nati<»i,  I 
b!lieve,  will  be  forever  in  his  debt.  He 
h  id  a  very  rewarding  life.  It  certainly 
■WIS  a  full  life  by  its  achievements  in 
tt  ose  perilous  days  in  which  he  led  the 
c(  untry,  when  the  civilization  we  knew  at 
tl  at  time  tottered  on  the  ragged  edges, 
aikd  on  the  brink.  His  achievements  are 
indelibly  etched  In  the  history  of  the 
w  )rld. 

Mr.  Tnmian  often  visited  West  Vir- 
gi  lia,  as  have  other  Senators,  other  Vice 
P]  esidents,  and  other  Presidents  of  the 
U:  lited  States.  It  was  my  good  fortune  on 
mmy  of  these  occasions,  as  It  was  the 
gcod  fortune  of  my  esteemed  colleague, 
S«nator  Robert  CV  Bykd  of  West  Vir- 
gt  ila,  and  others,  to  share  with  our  guest 
the  experiences  of  some  of  those  visits 
to  the  Mountain  State. 

[  remember  when  I  asked  the  Presi- 
de nt  and  Mrs.  Truman  if  their  daughter 
M  u-garet  might  grace  an  occasion  where 
she  was  to  dedicate  a  commercial  air- 
crift,  new  in  flight  at  that  time,  the 
Cc  nstellation  named  the  Capitaliner 
United  States.  About  2,500  persons  at- 
tended the  event  in  the  late  spring  of 
19)0.  So  characteristic  of  him  was  the 
fa  ;t  that  he  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Truman, 
w«re  old-fsishioned  but  right  in  their 
be  ief  that  it  was  good  for  the  family 
to  talk  matters  over.  I  had  asked  their 
daughter,  Margaret,  to  participate  in 
th  s  noteworthy  program  at  Washington 
Nj  tlonal  Airport.  They  considered  the 
mi.tter  and  I  remember  we  walked  to 
thf  door.  He  said  proudly — 

am  happy  that  Margaret  can  do  the 
Joll — the  christening  of  this  new  bird  of 
fll{  ht. 

Knd  he  added — 

am  glad  because  you  know  no  one  would 
do  a  better  Job. 

'  rhat  is  the  way  he  was  about  his  f  am- 
not  just  boastful,  but  very  ccoiscious 
the  ability  of  his  daughter  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  successful  manner. 
■  fes,  we  have  these  closely  knit  friend- 
that  touch  our  lives.  I  know  my 
Mary,  would  want  me  to  say  that 
and   Bess   Truman   also   shared   a 
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f  ri  ;ndship. 

J  le  will  be  judged  in  history  not  for 
wt  at  he  did  for  individuals  or  even  for 
en  ire  groups  and  governments,  but  for 
th  I  impact  of  his  leadership  in  directing 
ou  ■  society  toward  a  goal  of  betterment 
foi  mankind. 

T  HE    UFE    OF    PKESIDENT    HARBY    S    TRUMAN 

]  Ir.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  when  Harry 
S  rruman  became  President,  I  was  an 
8-3  ear -old  boy.  Therefore,  my  impres- 
sio  IS  of  this  great  man  are  based  on  my 
bo:  hood  memory,  but  more  importantly, 
on  the  historical  analysis  of  his  term  in 
ofEce. 

]  "resident  Truman's  courage  and  forti- 
ta(  e  enabled  him  to  make  tough,  hard 
de(  isions.  Many,  though  unpopular  at 
th<  time,  were  crucial  decisions  which 
set  the  course  for  this  Nation  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

this  day  and  time  when  so  many 
dedisions  are  based  on  the  popular  whim 
of  he  moment,  the  leaders  of  our  States 
an^  Nation  should  pause  not  only  to  pay 


tribute  to  this  great  American  but  also 
to  learn  from  his  courageous  example. 

The  life  of  Harry  S.  Tnmaan  Is  very 
much  a  representative  American  story — 
of  how  a  man  can  rise  from  humble 
origins  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 
He  embodied  in  his  personality  and 
character  the  qualities  shared  by  the  vast 
majority  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Through  all  the  great  controversies  in 
which  he  participated  and  which  tested 
and  proved  his  lead^ship,  he  retained 
that  humility  which  we  call  "The  com- 
mon touch,"  the  ability  to  speak  directly 
and  frankly  to  his  fellow  Americans. 
With  good  reason,  General  Marshall 
noted  his  curious  blend  of  humility  and 
boldness,  nourished  by  faith  in  God  and 
belief  in  America. 

An  eminent  preatcher  of  19th  century 
America,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  once  ob- 
served that  "greatness  Ues  not  in  being 
strong  but  in  the  right  use  of  strength." 
Let  it  be  said  of  Harry  Truman  that  he 
used  the  powers  of  his  office  and  the  God- 
given  gifts  which  were  his  inner  resource 
to  give  effective  leadership  not  only  to 
his  own  country  but  to  the  free  world  in 
a  time  of  grave  crisis  and  disruption.  His 
enduring  legacy  is  the  foundation  of  a 
just  and  lasting  peace  and  the  love  of 
liberty  in  the  hearts  of  free  men  and 
women. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Harry  S  Truman  was  as  stubborn 
as  a  Missouri  mule — and  as  courageous 
as  any  President  this  Nation  has  had. 

At  least  that  is  the  way  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  views  the  man 
from  Independence,  Mo.,  who  served  his 
country  in  World  War  I  as  an  artillery 
captain,  who  served  his  State  as  a  U.S. 
Senator,  and  who  served  his  Nation  as 
the  33d  President. 

When  President  Roosevelt  died  in  April 
of  1945,  the  former  Missouri  Senator  had 
been  Vice  President  less  than  3  months. 
His  Nation  was  at  war  on  two  fronts — 
with  Germany  and  Italy  in  Europe,  and 
Japan  in  the  Pacific. 

The  most  important  decision,  perhaps, 
which  President  Truman  was  called  upon 
to  make  was  whether  to  drop  the  atomic 
bomb,  U.S.  scientists  having  just  fath- 
omed the  secret  of  the  atom.  President 
Truman  determined  that  the  use  of  the 
bomb  on  two  Japanese  cities  would  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  and  thus  save  an  esti- 
mated 1  million  American  military  per- 
sonnel who  otherwise  would  have  been 
ordered  to  invade  Japan. 

While  none  was  .so  far  reaching  as  the 
decision  to  bomb  Japan,  President  Tru- 
man faced  many  difficult  decisions  dur- 
ing his  nearly  8  years  as  President.  I 
found  myself  at  odds  with  some  of  Mr. 
Truman's  decisions.  But  always  did  I 
recognize  him  as  being  a  man  of  courage 
and  of  the  highest  patriotism. 

It  has  been  20  years  now  since  Harry 
Truman  left  the  White  House.  His  sta- 
ture has  grown  as  the  years  have  length- 
ened. 

History,  I  feel,  will  treat  President  Tru- 
man well.  He  very  likely  wiU  stand  near 
the  top  when  historians  determine  which 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  best 
and  most  unselfishly  served  our  great 
countrj'. 


HAWIY    B   TSCMAN 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
February,  the  month  of  Presidents,  as  we 
observe  the  birthdays  of  Lincoln  and 
Washington — while,  within  the  week,  the 
birthday  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
has  passed  nith  little  comment. 

In  this  young  year  of  1973,  this  Capitol 
has  echoed  to  the  inaugural  triumph  of 
a  living  President  and  the  tribute  eulogy 
of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

This  hour  is  given  to  another  Presi- 
dent, to  Harry  Truman,  who  is  in  this 
Capitol  today  only  in  our  memories. 

I  note  a  symbolic  incident  from  the 
Time  magazine  anniversary  party  last 
week  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
There  the  Time  cover  portrait  of  Presi- 
dent Harry  S  Truman  himg  on  the  wall. 
Margaret  Truman  Daniel,  his  daugh- 
ter, was  distressed  when  she  saw  that 
her  father's  portrait  was  not  hanging 
straight. 
So  she  adjusted  it. 

And  history  continues  to  adjust  the 
picture  of  this  President  from  Missouri 
who  presided  over  the  most  critical  times 
in  our  Nation's  history. 

It  is  refreshing  to  recall  his  (^itimism 
and  his  openness — the  down-to-earth 
democracy  that  history  will  accord  to 
the  Truman  era. 

Historians  will  continue  to  weigh  and 
value  the  influence  of  this  humble  human 
being  on  the  fortunes  of  mankind. 

Each  of  us  will  treasure  a  simpler 
thought — ^perhaps  a  single  episode — a 
precious  contact  we  enjoyed  with  this 
lively  and  lovable  Missouri  man  in  the 
White  House. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  an  October  day 
of  1948 — at  the  height  of  a  presidential 
campaign — Truman's  contest  for  elec- 
tion. 

All  the  prophets  were  forecasting  dis- 
aster for  the  Democrat. 

They  were  grueling  October  days — 
the  final  days  of  Truman's  personal  ap- 
peal to  the  people. 

In  35  days  he  made  365  speeches — 
covered  31.500  miles — and  wound  up 
October  30  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Two  da>-s  before  that — on  October  28 — 
Truman's  quest  brought  him  to  Rhode 
Island.  As  the  then  Governor  of  the 
State,  I  had  the  honor  to  escort  him 
from  one  border  of  my  State  to  the  other. 
I  treasure  a  newspaper  picture  of  that 
dramatic  day  in  1948.  It  was  reproduced 
at  the  December  death  of  this  great  man 
of  Independence. 

The  picture  is  that  of  President  Tru- 
man in  his  automobile — surrounded  by 
a  sea  of  people.  The  motor  seat  was 
shared  by  myself  as  Governor  of  Rhode 
Island  and  our  U.S.  Senator,  Theodore 
Francis  Green,  already  established  as  a 
leader  in  this  great  body. 

I  might  add  that  the  other  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  was  J.  Howard  Mc- 
Grath,  at  the  time  national  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  Party  and  one  of  the 
architects  of  what  the  newspaper  world 
termed  "the  greatest  pohtical  upset  of 
modem  times." 

I  had  the  chance  that  day  to  experi- 
ence the  heart  of  America  responding  to 
the  challenge  and  charm  of  a  great  soul. 
I  saw  the  Individual  on  his  little  farm 
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wave  his  hat  as  we  rode  by — another 
bless  himself — and  most  of  them  shout- 
ing the  war  cry,  "Give  'em  hell,  Harry." 
And  I  imderstood  the  confidence 
Truman  had  in  his  cause  and  its  ulti- 
mate victory. 
He  had  reason. 

On  that  October  day.  50,000  Amer- 
icans gathered  to  gr^et  him  and  cheer 
him  before  the  City  Hall  in  Providence. 
Not  only  that  great  number  but  the 
spontaneous  enthusiasm  of  the  thou- 
sands reflected  the  appeal  and  response 
of  human  nature  in  a  democracy  at  a 
crucial  hour  in  oiu*  Nation's  existence. 

In  those  35  days  of  10  speeches  a 
day — in  large  groups  and  small — 15  mil- 
lion people  had  seen  and  heard  liim.  They 
confirmed  the  Truman  doctrine — as  he 
expressed  it — that  people  are  not  swayed 
by  polls  but  prefer  to  make  up  their  own 
minds  about  candidates  on  the  basis  of 
dii'ect  observation. 

It  is  a  salutary  experience  for  a  people 
to  see  and  hear  their  public  servants  at 
close  range — and  the  higher  the  office, 
the  more  important  it  is  that  the  servant 
should  have  genuine  contact  with  the 
common  people  so  that  he  may  know 
their  desperate  needs — and  so  that  their 
needs  shall  shape  the  mood  and  mind  of 
the  leader. 

I  like  a  sentence  from  a  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  editorial  at  the  Decem- 
ber passing  of  President  Ti-uman. 

It  reads: 

If,  as  some  believe,  history  finds  the  right 
man  in  crisis  to  lead  a  nation,  history  did 
magnificently  well  by  this  country  "when 
Harry  S  Truman  turned  the  last  great  bend 
on  his  road  to  the  White  House. 

Indeed,  the  entire  editorial  from  this 
newspaper — politically  independent  in  its 
views — deserves  a  place  in  our  comments 
today;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Providence  Journal,  Dec.  27,  1972] 
Harry  S  Truman 

The  cocky  little  man  from  Lamar,  Mis- 
souri, went  a  long  long  way  in  88  years — 
from  chores  on  a  small  farm  to  decisions  that 
shook  the  world.  Harry  S.  Truman,  33rd 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  a  man  of 
deep  personal  honesty  and  Integrity,  a  hus- 
band and  father  of  folksy  warmth,  and  a 
leader  with  shining  courage  in  the  tumul- 
tuous years  of  a  troubled  presidency. 

Nothing  ever  was  easy  for  Harry  Truman. 
Poor  vision  denied  him  a  career  at  West 
Point.  A  depression  denied  him  a  career  in 
bvisiness  in  Kansas  City.  Sent  to  the  Senate 
by  the  boss  of  a  corrupt  Missouri  political 
machine,  he  seemed  doomed  to  the  hum- 
drum existence  of  a  hardworking  back-seat 
member— until  World  War  II  engulfed  the 
nation  and  the  world. 

Out  of  his  assignment  as  chairman  of  the 
Truman  committee  in  exposing  war  time 
frauds  in  work  for  the  government,  the  sen- 
ator built  a  reputation  that  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  He  was  handpicked  to  run  for 
the  vice  presidency  in  1944  with  Franklin  D. 
Eoasevelt,  but  even  in  victory,  he  was  denied 
access  to  the  presidential  confidences  on  do- 
mestic and  foreign  affairs. 

When  Mr.  Roosevelt  died  in  the  spring  of 
1945,  Harry  S.  Truman  took  the  oath  of  of- 
fice, perhaps  the  most  under-briefed  vice 
president  to  succeed  to  power  Yet  events  did 


not  wait  upon  him;  it  was  fortunate  for  the 
country  that  he  had  and  took  good  advice, 
had  the  wit  to  make  the  right  decisions,  and 
had  the  courage  to  stick  by  them  when  the 
going  got  rough. 

It  was  Harry  S.  Truman  who  authorized 
and  later  announced  the  destruction  of  Hiro- 
shima by  the  first  atomic  bomb,  not  for  the 
sake  of  destruction,  but  to  speed  the  peace 
that  soon  came.  It  was  Harry  S.  Truman  who 
annovuiced  and  stood  by  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine to  keep  Turkey  and  Greece  on  their 
feet,  and  who  inspired  the  Marshall  Plan  to 
renew  the  strengths  of  a  prostrate  Europe. 

In  domestic  affairs,  he  did  less  well.  His  ef- 
forts to  write  a  Fair  Deal  fell  afoul  of  a  hos- 
tile Congress.  It  took  all  his  courage  and 
strength  to  win  an  election  In  1948  that  no 
political  expert  expected.  Then  In  1950  came 
Korea,  and  all  his  hopes  of  domestic  prog- 
ress had  to  give  way  to  the  problems  of  serv- 
ing as  leader  of  the  key  nation  in  the  United 
Nations  forces  in  Korea. 

Yet  for  all  the  demands  made  upon  him  as 
the  nation's  leader,  he  had  time  always  for 
the  human  touch.  He  declined  to  abjure  liis 
political  relatlon.ships  with  Thomas  J.  Pen- 
dergast  even  when  he  was  warned  that  the 
Pendergast  machine's  corruption  might  stain 
him  fatally.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  berate  a 
music  critic  who  dared  to  criticize  his  beloved 
only  daughter,  Mary  Margaret. 

Harry  S  Truman  survived  an  assa.ssinatlon 
attempt;  he  survived  the  bitterest  political 
criticism.  He  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  his 
desk  was  where  "the  buck  stopped,"  and 
when  he  did  what  he  felt  was  right,  he  did 
not  much  care  who  criticized  him.  He  made 
some  gross  political  errors;  sometimes,  he 
wasted  his  friendship  on  uigrates  who  rode 
his  coattails. 

He  became  as  much  a  symbol  of  his  times 
as  any  single  figure  in  the  land.  Who  can 
forget  the  happy  malice  of  his  smile  before 
the  television  cameras  when  he,  victorious 
the  day  after  Election  Day  in  1948,  waved  the 
front  page  of  a  newspaper  which  had  prema- 
turely and  mistakenly  Identified  his  oppo- 
nent as  the  winner?  Who  can  ever  forget 
his  cocky  grin  and  strut? 

It  will  be  for  history  to  judge  him  finally 
as  we  his  contemporaries  today  mark  his 
passing  by  recalling  the  memories  of  the 
great  events  and  the  petty  events  of  his 
career  in  the  White  House.  If,  as  some  be- 
lieve, history  finds  the  right  man  In  crisis 
to  lead  a  nation,  history  did  magnificently 
well  by  this  country  when  Harry  S  Truman 
turned  the  last  great  bend  on  his  road  to 
the  White  House. 

Now  the  great  of  the  nation  will  gather  in 
his  home  state;  the  great  of  the  world  will 
send  condolences.  The  caisson  with  Its  coffin 
will  roll,  and  the  guns  will  thunder  farewell 
in  a  wlnterswept  midwest  cemeterj' — and 
Harry  S  Tn,iman,  the  brash  little  guy  from 
Lamar.  Missouri,  will  go  to  his  last  resting 
place,  a  man  of  his  times  and  for  his  times. 
a  dedicated  servant  of  a  land  he  loved 
intensely. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
observe  in  the  Senate  today  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  life  of  President  Harry  S  Tru- 
man. I  wish  to  address  myself  for  just  a 
few  moments  to  the  remarkable  career  of 
this  unusual  and  remarkable  man. 

His  work  and  his  achievements  are  im- 
mortal. The  life  stoi-y  of  Harry  Ti-uman 
is  America  at  its  best— patriotic,  self- 
reliant,  courageous,  simple  and  uncom- 
plicated, forthright  and  loyal,  a  partisan 
and  a  patriot,  a  devoted  husband  and 
father,  and  a  great  President  and  states- 
man. 

He  was  a  builder  in  a  world  ravished  by 
war.  He  was  a  healer  in  a  world  beset  by 
disease,  pestilence,  and  poverty. 

He  was  a  giant  of  a  man  who  lived  in 


troubled  times  and  had  the  courage  to 
make  difficult  decisions. 

I  have  shared  in  his  friendship  and 
honor  it  second  to  none.  I  have  followed 
and  supported  his  leadership — a  rare 
privilege  for  any  man. 

He  has  served  America  and  all  man- 
kind with  humility,  dignity,  and  great- 
ness. 

I  recall  Then  the  Humphreys  fir.st  came 
to  Washington  in  1948.  I  was  elected  to 
be  the  freshman  Senator  from  Mume- 
sota.  Harry  Truman  was  our  President. 
My  parents  came  to  visit  me  during 
those  first  few  montlis.  Concluding  thai 
even  a  freshman  had  the  right  to  make 
at  least  one  request  of  the  White  House, 
I  phoned  the  President's  appointments 
secretarj'.  Matt  Connelly,  to  ask  if  my 
parents  could  meet  the  President.  My 
father  was  a  lifelong  Democrat  and  a 
strong  supporter  of  President  Ti-uman. 
Not  long  after,  my  parents  and  I  were 
escorted  Into  the  Pi-esldenfs  office. 

My  father  and  mother  had  never  been 
in  the  White  House  before  and  for  them 
and  for  me  it  was  an  exciting  experience. 
The  President  was  kind  and  gracious, 
particularly  to  my  mother,  who  ad.mitted 
she  was  "scared  to  death"  to  be  in  his 
office.  Truman  gave  her  a  hug  and  said. 
"Oh.  we're  just  folks  here." 

The  33d  President  of  the  United  States 
then  took  my  parents  on  a  personal  tour 
of  the  White  House.  I  shall  never  forget 
it.  And  I  know  that  to  my  father  in 
particular  it  was  the  high  point  of  lus 
life. 

So  as  a  human  being  we  remember 
Harry  Truman  for  his  uncomplicated,  di- 
rect, and  friendly  appeal.  He  truly  wa.^ 
a  man  of  the  people,  from  the  people, 
and  for  the  people. 

As  Piesident,  we  remember  him  for 
courage,  frankness,  and  principle,  in  the 
face  of  monumental  decisions  which  had 
to  be  made  and  which  he  did  make; 

The  atom  bomb  and  the  peacetime 
uses  of  atomic  energj*; 

The  Potsdam  Conference  and  the  dip- 
lomatic and  military  followup  to  World 
War  II. 

The  creation  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  guarantee  of  U.S.  participation 
in  it; 

His  timely  and  firm  response  to  the 
threat  of  communism  in  Greece  and  Tin- 
key;  the  Marshall  plan  in  Europe;  the 
point  4  program; 

His  combat  of  disea.se,  and  pestilence, 
and  poverty  worldwide: 

The  North  Atlantic  Pact ; 

The  Berlin  Airlift: 

Resistance  to  Commmiist  aggrestion  in 
Korea;  and 

The  maintenance  of  civilian  control 
over  the,military. 

And  then  liis  pioneering  in  so  many 
areas  of  domestic  policy.  We  should  never 
forget  that  it  was  Harry  Truman's  ad- 
ministration that  laid  before  the  Nation 
and  the  Congress  proposals  for  the  im- 
provement and  expansion  of  our  health 
care  .system,  including  the  proposal  of 
medicare.  Nor  .should  we  ever  forget  that 
it  was  President  Truman  who  appointed 
the  commission  that  came  forth  with  a 
monumental  study  on  race  relations  in 
America  and  recommended  the  shaping 
of  a  program  for  reform. 
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For  these  and  so  many  other  acts  of 
l?adership  in  the  world.  President  Tru- 
j  lan  won  our  admiration  and  gratitude. 
He    establi.shed    the   basis   for   postwar 
I  eace  and  the  STjrvival  of  human  dignity. 
For  most  Americans.  President  Tni- 
r  lan  •was  not  a  President  whose  greatness 
\  ould  be  recognized  only  after  the  pas- 
r  ige  of  time.  He  was  recognized — as  a 
E  reat  and  Democratic  President.  If  I  may 
repeat  here  a  portion  of  the  remarks  I 
r  lade  on  March  31.  1952.  following  Presi- 
c  ent  Truman's  retirement.  I  think  I  can 
illustrate  this  point.  I  said  then  in  part: 
President  Truman  is  beloved  by  the  Amer- 
'<  an  people  because  of  his  candor,  honesty. 
n«ss.  and  principle.  He  received  the  sup- 
er the  American  people  because  he  repre- 
in  the  minds  of  the  Ameriran  citizens 
bold  principles  of  the  New  Deal  and  the 
Deal.  The  Den^ocratic  Party  has  a  re- 
]  lOnslbUity  to  choose  for  its  candidates  for 
sldent  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
ates  candidates  willing,  eager,  and  deter- 
ined  to  carry  on  In  thoee  traditions  and 
fi  ithful  to  a  Democratic  Party  political  plat- 
ftrm  committed  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
a<  iministration  and  to  a  domestic  program  of 
pirity  and  progrese  for  agriculture,  full  and 
e<  ual    civil    rights    for    all,    public    power — 
R  SA.  sociaj  legislation,  development,  and  con- 
st rvatlon  of  our  natural  resources,  free  col- 
lettlve  bargaining,  and  defense  mobilization. 
Is  the  program  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
is  OUT  record.  It  is  tbe  record  that  has 
and    received    the    support    of    the 
Ainerican  people. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  I  said  in 
tliose  days  after  the  President  had  de- 
cided in  1952  not  to  seek  reelection. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  before 
c]  osing  how  much  Mrs.  Humphrey  and  I 
h  ive  admired  the  Tiimian  family.  AJl 
A  nericans  have  be«n  appreciative  of  the 
qi  Liet  and  resolute  strength  of  Mrs.  Tru- 
nran — affectionately  called  b^•  her 
bdoved  husband  "Bess"  Truman— 
tl  roughout  the  years  and  during  the  dif- 
fii  ult  period  of  recent  weeks. 

Mrs.  Humphrey  and  I  were  privileged 
tc  be  with  Mrs.  Truman  on  the  day  of  the 
fmeral  services  in  Independence,  Mo. 
Site  Is  a  beautiful  woman,  beautiful  in 
cl  aracter  and  in  spirit.  President  Tru- 
m  m  was  vastly  proud  also  of  his  daugh- 
te  r,  Margaret  Truman  Eteniels.  I  consid- 
eied  it  a  special  privilege  to  know  her, 
h(  r  husband,  and  family  as  close  and 
dear  friends.  Indeed,  President  Truman 
should  well  have  been  proud  of  Marga- 
ret, because  she  is  a  remarkable  u-oman. 

The  loyalty  sind  love  among  the  mem- 
be  rs  of  the  Truman  family  and  the  qual- 
it;  of  their  lives  have  been  a  guide  and 
ar  inspiration  for  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  because  President  Tru- 
min  died  during  the  adjournment  of 
C<  ingress,  I  am  concerned  that  much  of 
the  editorial  comment  following  his 
death  will  not  appear  in  the  Congxes- 
sii  >NAL  Record  as  is  customary.  For  that 
reison  I  have  made  a  limited  selection 
of  editorials  from  different  sections  of 
oi:  r  country,  editorials  that  relate  to  the 
lils  and  tbe  work  of  President  Harry  S 
Tiuman. 

&Cr.  Presidoit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
se  It  that  those  edit<nials,  insofar  as  they 
dc  not  dui^icate  others  that  have  been 
pi  inted  in  the  Rbcoks,  be  printed  at  this 
pclnt  In  the  Rscoas. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  Uw  editoriala 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[PYom  the  Atlanta  Ccnstitutlon, 
Dec.  27,  19721 
H.MTP.T  S  Trttman 
"I  uiidereslimated  you."  Winston  Chiirch- 
iU  oiice  told  Harry  Truman. 
So  did  Uie  rest  of  us. 
So  did  Trumaji  himfelf. 
Who  would  have  thought  that  an  ex  haber- 
daiher  from  Missouri  would  become  oi'.e  of 
the  most  decUive  a::d  elective  leaders  of  the 
20»h  Ceutury? 

A  great  man?  Not  in  the  usual  sense.  Tru- 
man Lad  none  of  the  grand  style  of  a  Church- 
ill or  BC'Osevelt.  none  of  the  godlike  presence 
and  egotism  of  a  Des  Gaulle,' none  of  the  In- 
ter.siiy  and  mystique  o:  a  Hitler,  none  of  the 
cold,  rutliless  power  of  a  Slaltu. 

All  Truman  had  going  for  him  was  cour- 
age, a  clear  vision,  ccmmou  sense  and  a  com- 
mon touch,  basic  Intelligeuce.  and  the  ability 
to  make  up  his  mind  on  the  tough  questions, 
to  make  a  decision,  and  then  get  a  good 
night's  sleep. 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  like  that,  people 
v.ho  will  never  be  President  of  the  United 
States.  Tliey  are  among  your  neighbors,  yom- 
fellow  wcrkers,  your  family.  American'  de- 
mocracy breeds  them,  always  has.  Quite  ordi- 
nary, unpretentious  people  who  are  not  born 
great,  do  not  have  greatness  thrust  upon 
them,  don't  seek  greatness  out,  but  who  rue 
to  the  occasion  whenever  extraordinary  de- 
mands are  made  on  their  character  their  In- 
telhgence  and  their  judgment. 

Trumau's  daughter  Margaret,  in  her  re- 
cently published  biography  of  her  father, 
no-es  that  he  didn't  want  to  be  a  vice  pres- 
idential candidate  with  the  awesome  pos- 
sibility that  he  might  become  President.  This 
was  not  false  humility.  It  was  the  honest 
humility  of  a  man  who  knows  in  his  bones 
that  the  nation  is  greater  than  any  one  man, 
who  hesitates  beca-ase  of  a  sense  that  his  own 
personal  ambitions  and  goals  and  values  may 
not  be  those  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  may 
not  be  worthy.  Upon  the  death  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  the  last  months  of  'World  War 
II.  Truman  took  office  with  a  halting  and 
obviously  sincere  acknowledgment  that  he 
was  aware  of  the  tremendous  biu-deu  he  was 
being  asked  to  carry. 

But  Truman's  basic  humility  was  balanced 
by  a  healthy  Joy  of  life  and  action,  and  he 
very  quickly  acquired  the  ability  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  problems  and  decisions  re- 
quired of  the  President  of  the  world's  most 
powerful  nation.  Among  his  first  major  deci- 
sions, still  controversial,  wa.s  the  decision  to 
drop  atomic  bombs  on  Japan.  Tnat  ended 
World  War  n  within  weeks  (and  prompted 
Churchill's  remark).  Truman  presided  over 
the  reconstruction  of  Europe  and  Japan  after 
the  war,  converting,  m  one  of  America's 
finest  hours,  former  enemies  into  steadfast 
friends.  He  stood  firm  against  Communist 
bids  to  take  over  other  nations  by  political 
intrigue  or  military  mitht.  He  took  the  first 
concrete  steps  to  end  our  government's  sup- 
port of  racial  segregation.  He  didn't  hesitate, 
as  commander  in  chief  to  slap  down  the 
popular  war  hero.  General  MacArthur,  when 
MacArthur  was  insubordinate.  Ajid  he  won 
reelection  against  the  predictions  of  polls  and 
pundits  by  going  to  the  people,  speaking  their 
language,  and  delighting  them  in  a  rousing 
campaign  devoted  to  "giving  the  Republicans 
hell." 

"If  you  can  t  stand  the  heat."  said  Harry 
Truman,  "stay  out  of  the  kitchen."  He  could 
stand  the  heat — and  there  was  plenty  to 
stand.  His  administration  had  its  failures  and 
us  scandals  and  it  may  be  that  history  will 
severely  Judge  some  of  his  basic  decisions  on 
domestic  and  foreign  problems.  Yet  Church- 
ill. wtM>  himself  knew  a  thing  or  t'wo  about 
courage  and  greataesB.  sakl  tbat  Harry  Tru- 
man "had  <k>ne  nvore  than  any  other  man  to 


save  Western  Civilization."  I>rettv  fancr  lan- 
guage that — and  Truman's  coinmon  "sense 
probably  took  it  with  a  grain  of  salt.  Yet 
there  was  truth  In  Churchill's  judgment. 
Everybody  knew  that  Truman  was  making 
the  key  decisions  that  determined  the  course 
of  the  post  war  world,  that  opened  the 
nuclear  age. 

iYuman  spent  his  last  years  a  respected 
and  honored  elder  statesman  In  his  native 
Missouri,  writing  and  publishing  his  memoirs, 
occasionally  catching  the  notice  of  the  news- 
papers and  the  jiewfangled  television  cameras 
when  he  took  his  "morning  constitutional" 
a:;d  delivering  himself  of  peppery  and  shrewd 
observations  on  life  and  politics.  He  lived  to 
the  ripe  old  age  of  88.  His  lingering  death, 
painful  as  it  must  have  been  for  his  family, 
his  loved  ones  and  admirers,  demonstrated 
once  again  those  strong  qualities  that  made 
him  one  of  our  outstanding  Presidents. 

■Will  we  see  his  like  again?  Let  us  hope  so — 
becatise  our  nation's  future  depends  on  it. 
Harry  Truman  wasn't  a  great  man  in  the 
."^ense  that  Caesar  or  Napoleon  or  even 
Churchill  was.  with  all  their  air  of  power  and 
genius  and  brilliance  and  arrogance.  He  was 
basically  an  ordinary  man,  honest,  with  cour- 
age and  humanity  and  old  fashioned  horse 
sense.  Aivl  that  was  good  eiMugh  for  America 
in  a  time  of  great  crisis — and  good  enough  for 
civilization. 

[Prom  the  Denver  Post,  Dec.  26,   1972] 

Uncommox    Common    Man,    •'He   Doite    His 

Damndest" 

On  a  late  afternoon  in  April  1945,  a  griev- 
ing Eleanor  Roosevelt  placed  a  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  bewildered  little  man  in  bifocal 
glasses  and  said  to  him  softly,  "Harry,  the 
President  Is  dead," 

Harry  S  Trimmn,  the  Missouri  farm  boy 
who  had  become  vice  president  of  the  United 
States,  was  unable  to  find  words  for  a  mo- 
ment. Then  he  asked:  "Is  there  anything  I 
can  do  for  you?"  Mrs.  Roosevelt  replied:  "Is 
there  anything  we  can  do  for  you?  Por  you 
are  the  one  in  trouble  now." 

As  Truman  himself  later  described  It,  be 
"felt  like  the  eun,  the  stirs,  an  dail  the  pl&u- 
e'.£  had  fallen  on  me."  But  he  faced  his 
troubles  quickly  without  flinching  In  what 
he  once  called  "the  most  terribly  responsible 
job  a  man  ever  had." 

On  the  occasion  of  his  death,  Harry  Tru- 
man has  passed  into  history  as  a  plain,  blunt. 
unspectacular  man  who  made  some  of  tbe 
boldest  deci'ions  ever  to  emerge  from  the 
White  House. 

His  was  the  voice  that  authorized  the  first 
use  of  atomic  bombs  on  cities,  that  launched 
the  Truman  Doctrine,  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
the  Point  Four  Program  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  underdeveloped  nations. 

He  also  sent  American  troops  to  fight  in 
Korea,  ordered  the  development  of  tbe  hydro- 
gen bomb,  promoted  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  and  directed  a  global 
cold  war  against  communism. 

On  his  desk  at  tbe  White  House  was  a 
sign,  "The  BiK?k  Stops  Here."  He  never  tried 
to  duck  his  responsibilities,  and  be  never 
appeared  to  agonize  over  his  decisions  or 
lose  sleep  once  they  were  made. 

As  much  as  any  president  since  Lincoln, 
Truman  brought  to  the  White  House  the 
traits  and  language  and  values  of  the  Ameri- 
can common  man. 

He  was  direct  and  unpretentious  in  bis 
manner,  aalty  in  bis  speech,  and  quick  and 
impulsive  in  bis  reactions.  He  was  spunky 
and  full  of  figbt  in  dealing  witb  his  political 
enemies  and  his  newspt^jer  critics. 

When  Truman  aalUed  forth  on  tbe  cam- 
paign trail,  the  crowtla  loved  to  shout  "Give 
em  heU,  Harry."  He  commented  later:  "I 
never  did  give  anytwdy  heU — I  }u*t  told  tbe 
truth  on  'em  and  they  thot^ibt  it  wim  hell. " 

As  an  aroused  Xatticr,  he  once  wrote  to 
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a  critic  who  had  disliked  his  daughter's 
singing:  "I  never  met  you,  but  if  I  do  you'll 
need  a  new  nose  and  plenty  of  beefsteak 
and  perhaps  a  supporter  below." 

His  frequent  letters  to  his  mother  and 
sister  In  Missouri,  written  in  the  midst  of 
tumultuous  affairs  of  state,  are  the  kind 
many  small-town  Americans  might  have 
v.ritten  if  suddenly  transplanted  to  the 
White  House. 

Writing  to  "Dear  Mamma  &  Mary"  that 
a  general  had  given  him  the  baton  of  Ger- 
man Field  Marshal  Hermann  Goering, 
Truman  observed:  "I  always  get  those  dirty 
Nazis  mixed  up  but  It  makes  no  difference. 
Anyway  it's  tbe  fat  marshal's  insignia  of 
office  .  .  .  Can  you  Imagine  a  fat  pig  like  that 
strutting  around  with  a  $40,000  bauble — at 
the  poor  taxpayer's  expense.  .  .  ." 

If  his  manner  did  not  always  enhance  the 
dignity  of  his  office.  It  kept  him  in  tune  with 
many  voters  who  felt  and  spoke  as  he  did. 
They  helped  to  return  him  to  office  in  1948 
in  an  election  almost  all  the  experts  said  he 
would  lose. 

In  a  poll  of  American  historians,  conducted 
by  the  late  Prof.  Arthur  Schleslnger  Sr.  in 
1962,  Truman  was  rated  among  the  "near 
great"  presidents  and  ran'xed  ninth  on  the 
list  of  all  of  them. 

The  later  Judgment  of  history  •will  be  In- 
fluenced by  future  attitudes  toward  hot  and 
cold  war  and  by  other  values.  But  Harry 
Truman  will  al'ways  be  recognized  as  a  man 
who  had  a  powerful  influence  in  shaping  the 
American  future. 

■Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  him,  even 
his  critics  wUl  acknowledge  that  he  deserves 
the  epitaph  he  once  admired  on  a  grave  at 
Tombstone,  Ariz.:   "He  done  his  damndest." 

[Prom  the  Les  Angeles  Times.  Dec.  27,  1972] 
Harry  S  TRrMAN 

More  than  half  of  the  people  now  living 
In  the  United  States  had  not  been  born 
when  Harry  S  Truman  of  Missouri  was  called 
to  the  White  House  on  April  12,  1945  and 
told  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  dead. 
Only  those  who  lived  through  those  dramatic 
days  can  fully  appreciate  the  grave  problems 
he  faced. 

This  little  known  Son  of  the  Middle  Border, 
the  product  of  a  corrupt  political  machine, 
a  man  with  little  experience  In  foreign  rela- 
tions and  the  affairs  of  state,  was  thrust  into 
the  shoes  of  a  revered  world  leader  at  one 
of  the  most  critical  junctures  in  world  his- 
tory. 

Furthermore,  Harry  Truman  came  into  of- 
fice without  being  informed  about  the  secret 
work  being  done  on  the  atomic  bomb  or  the 
military,  political  and  diplomatic  complica- 
tions involved  in  tbe  great  problems  then 
lacing  President  Roosevelt. 

"Vet  this  iudomitable  man  from  Independ- 
ence went  on  to  make  some  of  the  most 
momentous  decisions  in  the  history  of  the 
v.'orld — decisions  that  played  a  major  role 
in  shaping  events  in  the  crisis-ridden  post- 
war period  during  tlie  early  days  of  the  Cold 
War  betwoen  the  Soviet  Uooion  aiid  the  United 
States. 

After  he  left  office,  Mr.  lYuman  was  asked 
how  he  thought  history  would  deal  with  liim, 
and  he  replied  in  characteristic  fashion:  "I 
don't  give  a  damn  what  history  thinks  of  me. 
I  know  what  I  did  and  that's  enough  for  me." 

This  was  tbe  essence  of  the  Truauui  creed — 
do  what  you  think  is  right  and  never  mind 
the  critics.  It  was  the  creed  of  a  self-confi- 
dent man  whom  his  close  frieiNl,  the  late 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  said  had  that  curi- 
ous blend  of  humility  and  bolduesa. 

And  Harry  Truman  was  bold  enough  to 
make  unflincblog  decisions  that  would  un- 
settle tbe  nKist  courageous  of  men.  During 
his  Presidency,  be  made  deciskms  to: 

Bring  tbe  United  States  and  the  world  into 
the  atomic  age  and  drop  nuclear  bombs  on 


two  Japanese  cities  to  hasten  the  end  of 
World  War  IL 

Proceed  with  development  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb  after  Russia  developed  its  own  atomic 
capability. 

Have  the  United  States  take  the  lead  in 
creation  of  the  United  Nations  during  the 
closing  of  World  War  II. 

Establish  the  multibillion-dollar  po6twar 
program  for  European  recovery,  the  Marshall 
Pli>n. 

Enunciate  the  Truman  Doctrine  to  provide 
economic  and  military  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  to  help  those  countries  resist  Com- 
munist moves  being  led  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Send  American  troops  to  Korea  to  push 
back  the  invasion  of  South  Korea  by  Com- 
munist North  Korea. 

Operate  a  $250  million  airlift  to  supply 
food  and  other  essentials  to  the  people  of 
West  Berlin  and  break  the  327-day  Russian 
blockade  that  was  designed  to  force  the  West- 
ern powers  out  of  the  city. 

Begin  the  Point  Four  program  to  give 
technical  aid  to  undeveloped  countries. 

Form  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. 

Fire  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  as  the  su- 
preme commander  in  the  Pacific  for  insub- 
ordination during  the  Korean  war  and  reaf- 
firm the  historic  American  principle  of  civil- 
ian control  over  the  military. 

All  of  these  decisions  were  controversial, 
and  Mr.  Truman  kriew  they  would  be.  For 
example,  on  April  10.  1951.  the  day  he  an- 
nounced the  firing  of  MacArthur,  he  wixaie 
a  friend:  "It  will  tuidoubtedly  create  a  great 
furor,  but  uiKler  the  circumstances  I  could 
do  nothing  else  and  still  be  President  of  the 
United  States.  Even  the  Army  chief  of  staff 
canie  to  the  conclusion  that  civilian  control 
was  at  stake.  And  I  didn't  let  it  stay  at  stake 
very  long." 

On  the  home  front,  Mr  Truman's  achieve- 
ments appeared  to  suffer  by  comparison.  He 
was  in  a  constant  struggle  with  Congress  on 
domestic  legislation,  and  nuiny  of  his  pro- 
posals were  ignored  or  rejected — particular- 
ly in  the  field  of  civil  rights,  social  welfare 
and  educatiou. 

Nevertiieless.  his  administration  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  uiiification  of  the  am-ked 
forces,  a  moiT  that  came  only  after  the  most 
bitter  infightizvg  among  the  separa.te 
branches  of  the  services. 

Tbe  Truman  administration  also  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  Einploynteiit  Act  of  1946. 
which  for  tbe  first  tinoe  committed  tbe  fed- 
eral govenunent  to  a  policy  of  maintaining 
high  employment  and  a  strong  economy.  The 
act  also  created  tbe  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  which  in  recent  years 
has  pla^-ed  a  major  role  in  shaping  UJS.  eco- 
nomic polkues. 

When  Mr.  Truman  can>e  to  office  most  of 
the  world  bad  seriotis  doubts  that  he  oculd 
handle  the  awesome  tasks  of  the  Preskiency. 
Many  critics  tended  to  leap  on  his  personal 
faults  of  being  loyal  to  his  friends  and  a 
feisty  tendency  to  "shoot  from  the  hip."  And 
he  suffered  for  it.  He  wns  plagued  by  friends 
and  subordinates  who  let  him  down  or  eni- 
bai'rassed  hini. 

Criticism  was  also  heape>d  on  Mr.  Truman 
for  his  earthy  tnanrkers  and  his  blunt  talk. 
His  aiigry  letter  to  a  music  critic  who  didn't 
enjoy  his  daughter's  singing  and  another 
that  took  a  dim  vie  a'  of  the  Marine  Corps 
were  incidents  tliat  were  treated  gravely  at 
the  time.  But  with  tlie  passage  of  the  years 
they  were  looked  upou  by  most  persons  as 
amusing  events  iuvolvu'ig  a  \^ry  human 
President. 

Even  though  Mr.  Truman  was  uiKier  oon- 
stsuit  attack  from  critics,  the  people  E>-m- 
pathized  with  him  aiid  seemed  to  understand 
that  be  was  doing  the  best  he  oouid  under 
tiie   most  difiiculc   circumstances. 

This  feeling,  perha{>&,  was  the  main  un- 
derlying reason  for  Mr.  Truman's  surprising 


victory  over  Thomas  E.  Dewey  in  1948 — the 
most  astoiuiding  political  upset  in  American 
history. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  the  North  Carolina  edi- 
tor who  had  served  as  a  WTiite  House  a.s- 
slstant  under  both  Presideiits  Roosevelt  and 
Trunvan,  hit  on  this  point:  "Americans  felt 
leaderlcss  when  Roosevelt  died.  Truman 
taught  them,  as  one  of  them,  that  their 
Erea'unes.s  lies  in  themselves  " 

Of  course,  tlie  other  fac*c.or  in  that  1948 
victory  was  Harry  Truman's  indomitable 
courage — the  same  courage  he  showed  in 
the  last  days  of  bis  life  in  a  Kansas  City 
hospital. 

Harry  Trunaan's  mark  on  hi.s'^ory  was  made 
chiefly  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  where 
he  worked  unceasingly  to  pre\enl  the  un- 
thinkable devastation  of  World   War  III. 

Early  in  his  term,  shortly  after  the  end  of 
World  War  LI.  he  put  some  private  thoufhte 
down  on  White  House  stationery.  He  wrote 
that  he  could  see  some  of  the  forces  of 
"selfishness,  greed  and  jealousy  "  at  work, 
and  be  wondered  If  he  could  continue  to 
"outface  the  demagogues,  the  chi^elers  and 
tile  jealousies  " 

"Time  only  will  tell, "  he  wrote  "The  hu- 
man animal  and  his  emoiions  change  not 
much  fix:>m  age  to  age.  He  must  change  now, 
or  he  faces  absolute  and  complete  destruc- 
tion, and  maybe  tbe  Insect  Ajte  or  an  atnioe- 
phereless  planet  will  succoed  bim," 

In  his  last  address  to  the  American  people 
Ijefore  leaving  the  White  House.  Mr.  Truman 
said;  "We  have  averted  World  War  III  up 
to  now,  and  we  may  have  already  succeeded 
in  establishing  conditions  which  can  keep 
that  war  from  happening  as  far  ahead  as  man 
can  see  ,  .  ." 

This  foundation — •which  eacJi  succeeding 
President  has  built  upon — is  tlie  lepaoy 
Harrv'  Truman  left  to  the  American  people 
and  the  people  of  tbe  world. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  27.  1972) 
Man   of   Independence 

Harn-  S.  Truman  ••■aped  the  la.sl  fight  of 
his  long  hfe  with  the  same  courage  and 
stamina  that  never  failed  him  during  eipht 
taxing  years  as  President  of  the  Umted 
States.  "Thrust  into  the  highest  office  by  the 
death  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  this  unas- 
suming, small-town  politician  drew  on  hid- 
den reserves  of  those  quahtics.  along  with 
decisiveness  and  roctUke  integrity,  to  meet 
with  credit  the  staggerinc  challenjres  of  a 
momentou-s  era  In  liistorr  and  vindicate 
democracy's  faith  in  the  common  nian 

In  a  world  that  ■was  just  emerging  fn.m  a 
dcvastatin^^  war.  Mr.  Triimp.n  presided  o\er 
one  of  the  most  constructive  and  innovTiuie 
periods  of  American  foreign  policy.  Isolauon 
has  been  sunk  along  with  the  battle.ship 
Anzc^na  at  Pearl  Harbor  In  1941.  Mr.  Hoose- 
velt  had  directed  the  migliUest  armed  forces 
ever  a'^.'sembled  and  forped  the  greatest  conli- 
Mon  in  history  to  crush  tiie  AxiS  powers.  In 
educating  the  nation  to  meet  the  va.^t  new 
respon&ibUities  it  could  net  safely  evade  in 
the  aftern^lh  of  the  war  and  tlie  rcpid  dis- 
solution of  the  alliance  with  Soviet  Russia, 
the  former  artillery  captain  of  World  War  I 
dcnioiis!  rated  an  uiicfimmou  ability  to  seue* 
u{>on  the  grand  strategic  concepts  that  were 
developed  by  the  extraordinary  gro'iip  of  able 
men  from  tbe  Rooseveli  Admluistralion  who 
surrounded  him. 

The  Truman  Doctrine  of  1947,  never  called 
tliat  by  tl>e  man  himself  and  never  intended 
to  be  Uie  globe -embracing  policy  that  lx)th 
champions  and  critics  claimed:  the  Marshall 
Plan  ahich  restored  much  of  a  devastated 
continent  and  laid  the  (owidations  for  Eu- 
ropean integration  and  unity;  tbe  Atlantic 
Alliance  of  1940,  reoognixing  the  enduring 
Kieuuty  of  vital  Intetests  between  North 
America  and  Western  Europe:  Point  Four, 
making  benefits  of  scientific  and  tecbnical 
progress  available  to  the  world's  hungry  and 
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needy — all  these  Innovative  manifestations 
of  a  foreign  policy  designed  to  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  a  new  world  took  form  In  Harry 
Truman's  Administration. 

Mr.  Trviman's  bold  decision  to  check  ag- 
[,'res.sion  m  Korea  in  1950  despite  the  en- 
feebled state  of  American  armed  forces  in  the 
area  probably  saved  the  United  Nations  from 
:ollapse  and  more  or  less  stabilized  for  twenty 
years  a  highly  volatile  situation.  It  was 
iuring  the  Korean  War  that  Mr.  Truman, 
In  one  of  his  most  courageous  and  most  im- 
jortant  actions,  fired  an  unqupstioiiably  In- 
lubordlnate  General  MacArthur,  thereby 
jreserving  civilian  control  over  the  military 
iiid  over  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy. 

One   of   the   most   difficult   decLsioiis   any 

President  has  ever  had  to  face  v/as  the  ques- 

lon  presented  to  Mr.  Truman   in  his  very 

irst  days  In  office:  whether  to  drop,  without 

varnlng,  two  atomic  bombs  on  Japan.  With 

lindsight.  It  seems  a  terrible  failure  of  the 

iuman  spirit  to  have  used  nuclear  weapons 

>n  densely  populated  cities  without  at  least 

laving  given  the  Japanese  and  the  world  a 

lemonstratlon   of    their    unique    horror    by 

tropplng  a  bomb  on  an  uniiiliabited  Island. 

lowever.  Mr.  Truman  made  this  decision  on 

he    advice    of   experienced    statesmen    and 

;enerals,  deeply  concerned  by  the  forecast  of 

i  \  million  American  casualties  should  an  in- 

■  aslon  of  Japan  be  required  to  end  the  war. 

'  >n  this,  as  on  other  controversial  decisions. 

:  dr.  Truman  never  tried  to  blame  others  or 

1  o  shirk  his  own  responsibility  before  history. 

Mr.  Truman  knew  some  moments  of  great- 

:  less  in  domestic  affairs.  He  recognized  the 

'  win  evUs  of  McCarthyism  and  McCarranlsm 

:  rom  the  first  and  stood  firmly  against  them. 

:  le  championed  the  civil  rights  of  the  Negro 

;  n  his  1948  message  to  Congress,  and  he  de- 

1  led  the  subsequent  Dixiecrat  revolt. 

Yet  he  could  speak  and  act  Impetuously, 
I  ven  recklessly,  and  play  the  pettiest  kind  of 
1  lolitlcs,  reflecting  his  early  training  in  a 
( orrupt  big-city  machine.  Some  of  his  ap- 
]  ointments  were  deplorable.  Including  some 
1  o  extremely  high  posts  In  government.  He 
1  ,'as  fiercely  loyal  to  old  friends,  some  of 
1  rhom  certainly  did  not  deserve  his  loyalty. 
1  [e  could  be  carried  away  by  bad  advice  or 
I  y  an  Impatience  for  quick  results,  as  when 
1  e  proposed  to  seize  the  steel  mills. 

He  never  cast  himself  in  the  role  of  a  man 
( f  destiny,  always  retaining  his  sense  of  hu- 
I  lor  and  humility.  His  fellow  citizens  trusted 
1  im.  however  much  some  may  have  disagreed 
\  ^th  him,  because  they  could  be  confident 
t  bat  the  "image"  of  the  President  reflected 
t  he  true  character  of  the  man.  Today  mil- 
1  ons  of  his  countrymen  mourn  as  friend 
I  nd  neighbor  and  millions  more  around  the 
\  orld  remember  as  protector  and  benefactor 
tae  33d  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
I  lan  of  Independence. 

fProm  the  Courier- Journal.  Dec.  27,  1972] 

![«.  Trttman:  Prw  Have  Risen  So  SPLENomLT 

TO  THE  Occasion 

Harry  Truman  has  been  singled  out  as  a 
I  rime  example  of  a  man  who  "grew"  in  the 
p  residency.  It  Is  a  backhanded  compliment. 

0  ae  that  tends  to  exaggerate  his  presumed 

1  ladequacy  when  the  mantle  of  Franklin 
I  oosevelt  fell  upon  his  shoulders.  After  all. 
J  [r.  Truman  had  been  a  pretty  solid  Senator, 
I  is  instincts,  if  one  examines  his  record  In 
C  ongress,  were  good. 

It  is  easy  to  remember  the  challenging  cir- 
c  imstances  in  which  Lyndon  Johnson  as- 
s  imed  the  presidency  in  1963.  Harry  Truman 
c  ime  to  the  presidency  under  even  more  try- 
i:  ig  circ\mistances.  He  was  bound  to  suffer — 
a  ny  man  would  have — In  comparison  with  his 
p  redecessor.  Mr.  Truman  was  succeeding  the 
o[ily  man  who  had  been  elected  President 
r  lore  than  twice,  a  man  who  was  a  father 
£  sure  for  a  whole  generation.  Moreover, 
I  arry  Truman  succeeded  Franklin  Roosevelt 
vhile  the  country  was  still  fighting  World 
\  'ar  n. 


Harry  Truman  su.Tered  more  in  compari- 
son than  some  other  men  would  have.  He 
lacked  prestige.  No  one  really  knew  much 
about  him.  His  accession  to  power  was  viewed 
as  a  freaXlsh  political  accident.  He  was  rated 
as  a  well-meaning  mediocrity  at  best,  a  cheap 
political  hack  at  worst,  a  typical  product  of 
grubby  Kansas  City  machine  politics.  He 
wasn't  typical,  however.  He  had  shown  a 
streak  of  independence,  a  stubborn  adher- 
ence to  certain  principles. 

TO  USE  THE  ATOMIC  BOMB 

Despite  the  sudden  shock  of  his  elevation 
to  unrivaled  power  and  respoixsibility,  some- 
how Harry  Truman  took  hold.  He  had  a  deep 
respect  for  the  office  of  the  presidency  and 
he  knew,  from  liis  reading  of  liistory,  a  great 
deal  more  about  it  than  most  people  gave 
him  credit  for  knowing.  He  made  the  awe- 
some deci.-ions.  It  was  his  decision  to  use  the 
A-bomb  (he  didn't  even  know  it  was  being 
developed  when  he  took  the  oath);  he  saw 
the  war  to  a  conclusion  and  he  helped  laimch 
the  United  Nations. 

Then  he  put  the  Marshall  plan  in  motion, 
which  helped  raise  a  war-battered  Europe 
from  Its  knees,  and  announced  the  Truman 
Doctrine  to  protect  Greece  and  Turkey  from 
Soviet  aggression.  He  proposed  far-reaching 
social  and  economic  programs  at  home.  He 
called  for  a  more  comprehensive  program 
of  medical  care  than  we  have  today;  he  set 
a  goal  of  'full  employment";  he  pressed  for 
action  against  racial  discrimination. 

Still,  most  people  kept  on  underest  imating 
the  little  man  from  Missouri.  They  said  he 
didn't  have  a  chance  of  being  elected  in  his 
own  right  in  1948,  but  he  was.  They  said  he 
couldn't  continue  to  stand  up  to  the  pres- 
sures of  the  office,  but  he  did. 

It  Is  not  now  possible  to  make  a  final 
Judgment  on  some  of  his  policies.  There  are 
those  who  blame  Harry  Truman  for  starting 
the  Cold  War:  yet,  knowing  wliat  we  now 
know  about  Joseph  Stalin  during  those  years, 
who  can  say  it  wasn't  Stalin  who  started  it? 
The  results  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  are  still 
ambiguous.  It  may  have  saved  Greece  and 
Turkey  from  a  Communist  takeover,  but  it 
did   not   save    them   for   democracy. 

At  home  there  are  those  who  say  the  Tru- 
man administration  opened  the  way  for  Mc- 
Carthyism by  going  along  with  loyalty 
checks,  by  setting  up  some  of  the  machinery 
of  the  witchhunt.  Nevertheless,  Harry  Tru- 
man resisted  some  of  the  exce.sses  of  the 
witchhunters.  His  ringing  veto  of  some  of 
the  repressive  legislation  of  the  period  was 
later  vindicated  by  events  and  the  courts.  If 
the  Truman  administration  Is  to  be  blamed 
for  letting  the  genie  out  of  the  bottle,  it 
also  must  be  credited  with  trying  to  put  it 
back  In. 

Prom  the  time  he  took  over  at  the  White 
Hou.se,  Harry  Truman  was  accused  of  "cro- 
neyism."  There  was  some  truth  in  the  charge. 
He  had  some  fifth-rate  people  around  him, 
and  he  entrusted  some  of  them  with  respon- 
sibility. Some  of  his  friends  served  him  111. 
However,  they  did  not  make  the  big  de- 
cisions. 

A   LIFE   TO  REFLECT  UPON 

Tlie  popular  understanding  of  just  what's 
involved  in  usUig  presidential  power  to  the 
fullest  goes  back  to  such  Trumanisms  as. 
"The  buck  stops  here"  and  "If  you  can't 
stand  the  heat,  get  out  of  the  kitchen."  At 
times  a  bitter  partisan.  Mr.  Truman  believed 
In  setting  national  priorities  in  the  clearest 
terms,  then  getting  down  into  the  political 
arena  for  them,  with  the  knowledge  that 
history  will  redeem  good  cause.s — even  those 
that  seem  beyond  saving  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment. 

It  was  an  approach  to  the  presidency  that 
he  learned  in  the  turmoil  of  politics,  and  It 
served    him.    and    the    nation,    well. 

In  the  shy  boy  with  thick  glasses  who 
found  his  heroes  in  treasured  history  books, 
there  developed  a  tenacious  mind,  a  rock- 


hard  power  of  decision  and — what  many  pol- 
iticians claim,  but  few  attain — an  identi- 
fication with  the  Ideals  of  plain  Americans. 
In  their  bereavement,  his  nation  and  his 
party  could  do  worse  than  meditate  on  the 
life  of  Harry  Truman. 


[From  tiie  Philadelphia  Enquirer, 

Dec.  27,  1972] 

HST   "DoNC   His   Damnedest  " — And   He   Did 

It  Very  Well 

Harry  S  Truman,  according  to  one  of  his 
biographers,  Jonathan  Daniels,  liked  the 
story  of  the  small-town  man  who  became 
Postmaster  General  and  who,  some  time 
afterward,  returned  to  his  hometown  on  an 
early  morning  train.  Only  the  village  half-wit 
was  on  hand  at  the  station,  so  the  great  man 
asked  him : 

"What  did  people  say  when  I  wjts  ap- 
pointed Postmaster  General?" 

The  half-wit  spoke  for  the  town:  "Thev 
Just  laughed." 

No  one  laughed  when  Harry  Truman  be- 
came President.  On  the  contrary.  People 
wept  at  the  death  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, and  trembled  at  the  fact  that  the  little- 
kuowu  Vice  President  was  assuming  the 
august  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  with  all  Its  awesome  powers  and  in 
a  time  of  awesome  decisions. 

For  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  great  man.  There 
Wfis  no  disputing  that,  even  by  those  who 
loathed  "that  man  in  the  White  House."  He 
had  what  later  came  to  be  known  as  "char- 
Lsma,"  and  he  was  an  aristocrat,  born  to  the 
purple,  who  had  presided  over  the  destiny  of 
the  United  States  for  more  than  12  years. 
He  had  led  the  country  out  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. He  had  been  Commander-in-Chief 
of  American  forces  in  the  war  against  the 
Nazis  and  the  Japanese.  He  had  conferred 
with  kings  and  prime  ministers  and  dictators. 
He  was  a  world  figure. 

By  contrast  Harry  S  Truman  was  a  very 
ordinary  man.  A  haberdasher  who  had  gone 
broke  in  the  post-World  War  I  depression. 
a  product  of  the  Infamovis  Pendergast  ma- 
chine in  Kansas  City,  an  amiable  nonentity 
as  senator  from  Missouri.  He  had  gained  some 
distinction  as  chairman  of  a  Senate  watch- 
dog committee  investigating  war  profiteering, 
but  the  only  thing  great  about  him  was  that 
he  was  a  great  unknown,  as  he  had  been  a 
few  months  before  when  Roosevelt  picked 
him  to  replace  Henry  Wallace  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent. A  very  ordinary  man.  He  even  looked 
ordinary. 

Harry  Truman  had  to  make  some  of  the 
most  extraordinary  decisions  In  American 
history,  and  he  made  most  of  them  with 
extraordinary  sagacity.  What  he  lacked  In 
charisma  he  made  up  for  In  courage.  Not 
every  decision  he  made  was  right.  You  can 
still  get  up  quite  a  controversy  over  whether 
he  should  or  should  not  have  dropped  the 
atomic  bomb  on  Hiroshima  and,  a  few  days 
later,  on  Nagasaki.  To  Mr.  Truman,  the  only 
issue  was  whether  the  war  would  be  ended 
quicker  and  lives  would  be  saved,  and  he 
never  regretted  his  choice. 

It  was  often  observed  of  Mr.  Truman  that 
he  was  great  on  great  issues,  small  on  small. 
Not  a  bad  thing  to  have  said  of  you,  all 
things  considered,  and  especially  considering 
the  opposite. 

In  these  days  of  disenchantment  about 
America's  role  in  the  world,  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  remember  how  the  world  looked  in 
those  years  following  the  collapse  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan.  Indeed,  almost  half  tlie 
Americans  now  living  were  not  even  born 
when  Mr.  Truman  entered  the  White  House 
Then,  a  nation  which  had  existed  In  "splen- 
did isolation  '  for  most  of  Its  history  bad 
global  responsibilities  thrust  upon  it — V> 
feed  the  starving,  to  restore  the  devastated 
economies  of  Its  allies  and  Its  enemies,  to 
retool  for  peacetime  production  and  reassim- 
ilate  millions  of  American  GIs  Into  civilian 
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life,  and  Increasingly,  to  resist  the  glowering 
menace  of  the  Soviet  Union  under  Stalin. 

Mr.  Truman  rose  to  the  challenges  and, 
•with  considerable  Republican  assistance, 
notably  from  tiie  late  Sen.  Vandenherg  of 
Michigan,  brought  America  aioctg  with  him. 
The  Truman  Doctrine  drew  the  line  a^^inst 
a  Soviet  threat  which  was  very  real.  The 
Marshall  Plan  still  stands  as  a  monument  to 
American  generosity,  to  defeated  foes  as  well 
as  allies. 

He  had  ^mnk  ajod  a  sense  of  the  authority 
and  dignity  of  tlie  Presidency — qualities  he 
demonstrated  in  1951  when  he  fiped  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  as  Supreme  Commander 
In  Korea  and  shogun  of  Japan — and  had  an 
abiding  loyalty  to  the  values  of  a  free  society, 
as  he  demonstrated  the  preceding  year  when 
he  vetoed  an  internal  security  bill,  knowing 
he  would  probably  be  overrickleu  as  he  was. 

In  domestic  aSairs  he  was  less  euccesfiful. 
In  those  days  "politics  stopped  at  the  water's 
edge,"  most  of  the  time,  but  up  to  the 
water's  edge  It  was,  as  it  still  is,  fierce.  Mr. 
Truman  played  the  partisan  game  with  rel- 
ish, won  the  big  one  in  1948,  when  no  one 
but  himself  and  Louis  Bean  thought  be 
could,  bat  lost  most  of  his  Fair  Deal  pro- 
gram to  an  Increasingly  cantankerous  Con- 
gress. 

He  had  the  defects  of  bis  virtues.  Much 
too  loyal  to  friends  who  betrayed  his  friend- 
ship, too  outspoken  at  times,  confident  on 
occasion  to  the  point  of  cockiness,  be  will 
nevertheless  be  honored  for  his  achieve- 
ments and  remembered  Apr  his  own  integrity 
and  warmth  and  scrappiuess. 

His  favorite  epitaph  was.  in  Tombstone, 
Arizona:  \ 

"Here  Lies  Jack  WlUianis.  He  Done  His 
Damnedest."  \ 

So  did  Harry  Truman — an  ordinary  man 
who  accomplished  the  extraordinary. 


(Prom  the  Oregon  Statesman,  Dec.  27,  1972] 

Truman  United  Common  TorrcH  With 

Greatness 

A  tough,  little  man  who  brought  both 
the  common  touch  and  the  greatness  of 
Indomitable  courage  to  the  U.S.  Presidency 
died  Tuesday  at  a  Kansas  City  hospital. 

Harry  6.  Truman  was  not  Just  respected 
or  admired.  He  was  loved — with  a  warmth 
which  grew  as  the  passing  years  measured 
him  against  those  who  followed  him  and 
the  legacy  he  left  his  countrj-  and  the 
wcrld. 

The  United  States  seldom  has  had  a  more 
unlikely  candidate  for  greatness.  At  age  3fi, 
by  the  time  most  men  have  their  careers 
well  under  way,  Truman  had  given  uip  life 
as  a  farmer  and  had  ended  a  haberdashery 
business   $28,000   in  debt. 

Turning  to  politics,  he  was  assisted  by 
the  Pendergast  Machine,  the  living  symbol 
of  big-city  machine  politics  and  favoritism. 

By  1941  he  was  a  U.S.  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, making  a  national  reputation  by  fer- 
reting out  favoritism  In  defense  plant  con- 
tracts. 

He  shared  the  concern  the  entire  nation 
felt  when,  as  a  newly-elected  Vice  President, 
the  death  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt pushed  him  Into  the  Presidency. 

He  Inherited  the  burden  of  ending  a  World 
War,  and  establishing  the  U.S.  as  Free  World 
leader. 

He  asked  his  countrymen  for  their  prayers. 
With  humility  but  with  determination,  he 
began  implanting  his  bnage  on  the  course 
of   history. 

He  decided  "thousands  of  American  lives" 
would  be  saved  by  dropping  the  atomic 
bombs  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  After 
an  uncertain  start  In  world  diplomacy,  he 
Initiated  the  •"Truman  Doctrine"  which  tJrew 
the  line  against  Communist  aggression  in 
fJreece  and  established  NATO.  On  the  eco- 
nomic sWe,  he  ^wnsored  the  Marshall  Plan 
to  revitalize  Europe  and  had  Gen.  MacArthur 
help  re-establish  Japan's  economy. 


At  home,  he  presided  at  the  stormy 
changeover  from  a  wartime  to  peacetime 
economy,  rapping  the  knuckles  of  business, 
labor  and  Congress.  He  gained  the  nickname 
"Give  "em  Hell  Harry"  and  won  the  public's 
votes  as  well  as  Its  hearts  in  the  1948  elec- 
tion. 

He  made  another  lonely  decision  in  the 
middle  of  a  June  night  lii  1950  which  sent 
American  troops  Into  Korea.  It  was  a  difficult 
■war,  but  the  American  people  understood 
his  decision  and  supported  him. 

He  spent  his  retirement  years  In  the  old 
family  home  in  Independence,  Mo.,  with  his 
•n-ife,  Bess,  his  personal  life  untouched  by  the 
power  he  had  known. 

"Some  are  born  great,  some  achieve  great- 
ness thrust  upon  them,"  Shakespeare  •wrote. 
Harry  Truman  grew  out  of  the  heartland 
of  America,  out  of  its  soil,  its  culture  and  its 
valuer,  and  when  he  •was  called  to  greatness, 
he  was  ready. 

And  in  his  readiness,  he  not  only  wrote 
an  important  chapter  of  American  history, 
he  confirmed  the  basic  premises  upon  which 
this  democratic  natlou  was  founded. 

{Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Dec.  27,  1972] 

A  Good  and  Courageous  Man 
There  fvere  many  things  that  Harry  8. 
Truman  proved  in  his  fl8  years  on  a  troubled 
and  often  panicky  earth.  One  of  these  Is  that 
he  was  by  no  means  "only  a  small  duck  in  a 
very  large  p^uddie,"  as  he  himself  onoe  de- 
scribed himself.  (And  watch  that  period  after 
the  S.  No  one,  including  his  dat^ghter,  Mar- 
garet, knows  to  this  day  whether  the  S  stands 
for  Solomon,  the  first  name  of  one  of  his 
grandfatijers,  or  Shippe,  tlie  first  name  of  the 
other  one,  and  the  Trunians  never  wanted 
anyone  to  know  lest  feelings  be  hurt  on  one 
Bide  of  the  family  or  the  other.  But  he  him- 
self used  the  period  in  his  autobiography 
and  he  must  have  been  quietly  amused  as 
the  curioue  legend  grew  that  it  should  always 
be  omitted.  Mr.  Truman  lULed  his  lltUe  Jokes 
and  was  as  likely  to  break  into  a  chuckle  as 
he  wac  to  break  Into  the  irritated  earthyisms 
for  which  his  beloved  Bess  ]ie\ei  failed  to 
scold  him.) 

The  late  Presi^ut  has  been  variously  de- 
scribed as  "that  pugnacious  little  rooster," 
the  "bantam  heavy-weight,"  and  "the  bank- 
rupt haberdasher  from  Xiulependence."  He 
was  all  of  these,  and  proud  of  it.  His  bank- 
ruptcy was  in  1920-21  when  busiiiess  failures 
tripled  overnight.  Typically,  Mr.  Truman 
charged  It  to  "the  Republican  recession  engi- 
neered by  Old  Mellon-  {Andrew  Mellon.  Sec- 
retarj'  of  the  Treasury  mider  President  Hard- 
ing), and  Just  as  typically  be  refused  to  go 
Into  bankruptcy  but  spent  the  next  15  years 
trying  to  pay  off  some  $12,000  In  debts. 

News  accounts  say  that  death  came  quietly 
to  the  nation's  33rd  President.  This  Is  com- 
forting to  his  family  and  friends.  But  death 
ceruinly  is  the  final  adversity,  man's  last 
great  fight,  at  least  In  most  circumstances, 
and  it  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  Mr.  Truman 
quitting  without  putting  up  his  dukes. 

He  ■was  one  of  the  ^reat  scrapjjers  of  our 
t'mes.  He  more  than  once  laid  out  Missotiri's 
"Boss  Pendergast."  to  whom  he  •was  falsely 
reported  to  be  beholden  for  his  first  political 
election  as  an  administrative  Judge  in  Mis- 
souri's Jackson  County  after  the  haberdash- 
ery had  failed.  He  had  more  than  one  pood 
battle  •with  President  Roosevelt,  •whose  third 
term  he  opposed  while  he  himself  •was  serv- 
ing his  first  Senate  term.  Mr.  Roose\-elt  re- 
turned "the  favor"  with  ley  coolness  to  Mr. 
Truman's  own  successful  campaign  for  a  sec- 
ond term  in  the  Senate,  neither  of  them  hav- 
ing the  remotest  Mea  that  Mr.  Roooevelt,  In 
his  own  battle  for  the  fourth  term  nomina- 
tion, would  ln«ist  that  he  hud  to  have  "that 
Independent  S  O.B.  from  In<Jependence"  as 
his  runnintr  mate.  'Tell  tbe  President  to  quit 
treating  me  like  an  o«ce  boy."  •was  one  of 
Mr.  Truman's  messaf-ee  to  the  White  House. 
An  office  boy,  he  wasn't. 

He  fought  with  "that  Do  Nothing  (80th) 


Congress."  with  arms  manufacturers  in  World 
War  II,  with  the  brass  In  the  military  senrices 
which  he  iiuified  in  his  own  creation,  the 
Defense  Department,  after  he  asrended  to 
the  Presidency  upon  Mr.  Rooserelt's  death 
in  April,  1945.  He  foupht  with  Gen.  Douplns 
MacArthur,  even  fired  him  to  the  srTrpnse 
of  everyone  except  Bess  becavise  the  popular 
Genera!  refiised  to  follow  orders  in  the  Ko- 
rean war.  He  fought  the  steel  industrr,  the 
railroads,  John  L.  Lewis. 

There  was  no  one  in  Wsshincrlon  or  out 
whom  he  refused  to  take  on,  when  need  be, 
except  Bess  and  daughter,  Margaret.  He  even 
found  tmie  to  do  word  battle  with  the  music 
critic  whose  reviews  of  Margaret's  tour  as 
a  concert  singer  v  ere  unkind.  And  most  of 
all.  this  bespectacled  and  decepti\ely  mousy- 
looking  little  man,  who  "felt  like  the  moon, 
the  stars  and  all  the  planets  had  fallen"  on 
him  when  Mr  Roosevelt  died,  fought  Thomas 
E.  Dewey  tooth  and  nail  on  city  streets  and 
In  the  nation's  crossroads  In  the  1948  cam- 
paign which  none  but  Mr.  Truman  himself. 
and,  of  course,  Bess  and  Margaret,  thought 
he  had  a  chance  of  winning. 

Typically,  he  had  a  Turkish  bnth  on  elec- 
tion night,  ate  a  ham  sandwich,  dmnk  a 
glass  01  milk  and  went  to  bed  while  the  na- 
tion piled  up  24  million  popular  votes  for 
him,  804  electoral,  in  what  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  biggest  pohtical  upset  in  the 
nation's  history. 

Mr.  Trtiman,  In  the  ccnrrorersies  thtrt 
swirled  round  his  head,  resolutely  refused  to 
pass  on  such  blame  as  there  might  be.  and 
proudly  announced  that  "the  buck  stops 
here." — his  own  desk.  The  bucks  were  manr 
and  varied — the  prosecution  of  World  War  n 
to  its  conclusion.  Including  the  atomic  bomb- 
ing of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki — the  Korean 
War,  where  he  preceded  President  Kixon  in 
the  insistence  that  Congress  has  no  right  to 
dictate  how  a  President  depioyt;  American 
troops — the  Truman  Doctrine  of  "contain- 
ment" of  Communism,  which,  it  is  argued 
even  now  and  perhaps  rightly  prolonged  the 
Oold  War  if  it  did  not  actually  precipitate 
it— the  Marshall  Plan — Civil  Rights  legisla- 
tion—the airlift  to  break  the  Berlin  block- 
ade, Mr.  Triunan  even  toc>k  on  and  licked  the 
architects  and  the  traditionalists  when  he 
insisted  upon  the  building  of  the  balcony, 
"the  back  porch,"  on  the  south  side  of  the 
White  House, 

When  he  first  went  to  'he  United  States 
Senate,  a  friend  cfiunseled  him,  'Harry,  don't 
you  go  to  the  Senate  with  an  inferiority 
complex,  Youll  sit  there  about  six  months 
wondering  how  you  pot  there.  But  after 
that  youni  wonder  how  the  rest  of  them  got 
there," 

Tlie  friend  need  not  have  worried,  Mr, 
Truman  had  few,  if  any,  complexes.  An  in- 
feriority complex  ■was  not  one  of  them  He 
was  eSked  to  fill  the  shoes  of  a  great  Prr«:l- 
dent.  All  observers  are  agreed  that  he  filled 
them  more  than  adequately  Some,  prrhups 
many,  insist  that  Mr,  Truman  himself  will 
be  recorded  In  history  as  one  of  the  great 
Presidents,  Certainly  to  the  depree  that 
coumpe  is  one  of  the  proper  measures,  Harrr 
S.  (for  Solomon  or  Shippe)  Truman  will 
measure  up, 

(From  theDcs  Moines  Register,  Dec  27,  1972] 
HAftfiv  Truman 
Harry  S  Truman,  wlio  died  at  88  '.his  week, 
never  lost  his  flat  Missouri  twang  nor 
acquired  the  slightest  trace  of  cultural  gloss. 
He  remained  a  hometo\»Ti  boy  who  loved  his 
hometown  and  his  lamiiy.  He  supported  his 
friends,  e^ven  wtoen  they  didn't  deserve  it 

Truman  i^-as  tapped  as  a  candidate  for 
US,  senator  by  Kansas  City  Demc^ratic  boss 
Tom  IVndergast  in  1934.  ttecause  Ttuiuaiis 
reputation  for  honesty  and  efiiciencT  as  the 
Missouri  equivalent  of  chairman  of  the  coun- 
ty board  of  Buperrlsors  was  hard  to  oatnt  by 
in  the  Pendergast  machine.  Truman  won 
the  nomination  and  election  with  dav-and- 
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I  ;ht  campaigning.  He  won  re-election  the 
le  way  In  1940  when  he  was  considered 
ad  underdog. 

He  became  a  national  figure  after  the  com- 
m  ttee  he  organized  to  expo&e  war  profiteer- 
in  ;  began  to  grab  headlines.  He  was  a  com- 
p:  Dioise  choice  for  vice-president  on  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt's  fourth  term  ticket.  That  term 
wi  .3  only  two  months  old  when  Roosevelt 
di  ?d  and  the  figure  of  Olympian  majesty  in 
th  B  White  House  was  replaced  by  someone 
w  lo  looked,  sounded,  and  acted  like  the  guy 
n«  xt  door. 

Crucial  decisions  were  thrust  tipon  Tru- 
m  in.  He  gave  the  word  to  drop  the  world's 
fir  5t  atomic  bomb.  He  shaped  the  Marshall 
PI  in  of  economic  aid  to  Europe.  He  bolstered 
G  eece  and  Turkey  against  Russian  pressure. 
H(  ordered  U.S.  troops  to  fight  the  North 
Kdrean  Invasion  of  South  Korea. 

The  American  public  regarded  Truman  as 

crappy  fighter  who  dared  long  odds.  The 

of  these  fights  was  his  battle  for  re- 

ction    in    1948    when    polls    and    political 

pronounced  him  doomed, 
ae  was  equally  combative  when  he  fired 
American   hero,   Douglas   MacArthur,   as 
cotnmander  in  Korea  in  the  face  of  certain 
pvblic  and  congressional  ovitrage. 

Though     some     of     his     administration's 
were  riddled  with  scandal,  and  "the 
in   Washington"   became   a  household 
historians  polled  near  the  close  of  his 
adfcalnistratlon   ranked  Truman   among   the 
gr  at  U.S.  Presidents. 

historical  revisionists  are  disagreeing  with 
estimate  now.  They  see  the  Cold  War 
a  serious  mistake  for  which  Truman  was 
tly  to  blame. 

These  reassessments  overlook  the  fact  that 

acted  at  a  time  when  hot  voices  in 

country  were  calling  for  more  dangerous, 

strlike  responses  than  Truman  permitted. 

America  was  fortunate  to  have  as  Presi- 

dept  In  those  unsettling  days  an  uncommon 

n. 

[Fyom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  27,  1972] 
The  Mak  From  Missouri 
t  would  not  have  been  like  Harry  S. 
Trliman  to  mar  a  holiday  weekend  by  his 
de  ith.  For  three  days,  he  clung  to  life  and 
copfounded  his  doctors  with  the  same  tenac- 
that  marked  his  career,  yielding  only 
4en  the  holidays  were  over.  He  was  88  years 


The  perspective  gained   by  Mr.  Truman's 

quiet  years  of  retirement  has  brought  a 

mellowing  of  his  reputation,  Just  as  31  years 

retirement  did  for  Herbert   Hoover.  Yet 

I   superficially   contrasting   judgments   of 

character    and    public    life    still    stand 

oil  firmed. 

]  lore  than  perhaps  anyone  else,  Mr.  Tru- 
proved  that  any  American  boy  may  be- 
co|ne  President;   the  American  people  liked 
trusted  the  way  he  talked  and  acted, 
af|er   the   event   as   well   as   before    it.   The 
from    Missouri    faced    grave    historic 
llenges  with  gutsy  confidence  and  cour- 
His  many  political  allies  and  his  many 
itical  opponents  (including  The  Tribune] 
lid  agree  on  that, 
w  national   figures  were  ever  launched 
less  promising  circumstances  than  Mr. 
man.    At    th©   age   of   50,    he    arrived    In 
^hlngton  in  1935  as  Junior  senator  from 
MiMourl,  by  favor  of  the  Kansas  City  ma- 
ne bossed  by  Tom  Pendergast.  The  only 
3lic   offices   he   had   held   earlier   were   In 
isas   City.    Before   that,    he   had    been    a 
tner   In  an  unsuccessful    men's  clothing 
and  had  worked  on  the  family  farm, 
man  was  loyal  to  the  end   to  the  man 
lifted  him  out  of  obscurity, 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Truman  exceeded  ex- 
pectations as  In  Investigator  of  profiteering 
waste  In  war  contracts.  In  1944,  light- 
struck  blm  again;  be  was  slated  u  • 


I'ev 
nler 


compromise  choice,  in  place  of  Henry  Wal- 
lace, as  second  man  on  the  ticket  with  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Wlien  he  suc- 
ceeded to  tlie  Presidency  on  April  12,  1945, 
he  felt,  he  said  later,  that  "there  must  be 
a  million  men  better  qualified  than  I  to  take 
up  the  Presidential  task."  Many  Americans 
agreed  with  this,  yet  respected  him  for  sav- 
ing it. 

Despite  a  spunky  performance  as  President 
between  1945  and  1948.  few  people  in  the 
country  except  Mr.  Truman  himself  believed 
that  he  could  return  to  the  White  Hou.se  in 
his  own  right.  Neither  the  prevailing  doubts 
nor  the  discouraging  early  returns  kept  him 
from  defeating  Thomas  E.  Dewey  24.1  mil- 
lion to  22.0  million  in  the  popular  vote. 

Often  and  with  glee,  Mr.  Truman  displayed 
a  headline  which  appeared  briefly  on  an  early 
election  night  edition  of  The  Chicago  Trib- 
une announcing  boldly  (and  erroneously), 
"Dewey  Defeats  Truman."  It  was  not  one  of 
our  proudest  moments,  but  we  didn't  be- 
grudge Mr.  Truman  his  laughs.  He  was  en- 
titled to  them. 

Tho  eligible  to  run  a^ain  in  1952.  he  de- 
clined to  do  so.  instead  vigorously  supporting 
the  ineffectual  campaign  of  Adlai  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Truman's  Presidency  was  spectacularly 
eventful.  He  was  President  at  the  time  of  the 
atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima  and  Naga-saki, 
the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the  beginning 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  early  stages  of  the 
"cold  war"  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
founding  of  NATO,  the  Korean  War  and  the 
dismissal  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  post- 
war foreign  aid.  the  peacetime  draft,  the 
Berlin  airlift,  and  critical  .strikes  in  the  coal, 
steel,  and  railroad  industries.  It  was  a  time 
to  try  any  man's  soul,  especially  any  man 
burdened  with  heavy  responsibility. 

Tho.  even  as  President,  Mr.  Truman  showed 
capacity  for  hot-tempered  vulgarity  and  for 
too  easy  dismissal  of  corruption  in  political 
associates  as  mere  "fly  specks."  his  high  office 
lifted  this  rather  average  man  to  unforeseen 
levels  of  principled  decisivene.ss.  After  many 
hard  decisions,  he  could  say  as  he  retired  from 
the  Presidency,  "I  hope  and  believe  we  have 
contributed  to  the  welfare  of  this  nation  and 
to  the  peace  of  the  world." 

After  20  years,  that  hope  and  belief  are 
still  possible  to  hold.  Certainly  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  accuracy  of  another  of  Harry 
Truman's  valedictory  remarks:  "I  have  tried 
to  give  the  work  everything  that  was  in  me." 
A  grateful  nation  gives  him  a  last  salute, 
and  his  family  its  condolences. 


[From  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Dec.  28,  19721 
A  Dat  of  Mourning 

Harry  S  Truman  shunned  ostentation. 
Although  he  held  for  crucial  years  the  most 
powerful  office  in  the  world,  he  remained 
true  to  his  heritage,  a  man  of  the  people  with 
roots  In  the  Missouri  soil. 

The  funeral  arrangements  for  Truman  re- 
flect the  beliefs  of  the  former  president.  He 
wanted  no  riderless  horse,  no  carriages,  no 
pageantry.  For  Truman,  the  simple  tradi- 
tions were  sufficient.  He  believed  that  men 
provide  their  own  dignity. 

Only  relatives  and  close  friends  could  at- 
tend the  private  ceremony  in  the  small  audi- 
torium at  the  Truman  Library,  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  Truman  home  in  In- 
deF>endense.  Truman  himself  selected  the 
burial  plot,  the  courtyard  of  the  library,  near 
a  rose  garden. 

The  simplicity  of  tiie  ceremonies  reflects 
the  closeness  of  the  former  president  and  the 
people  of  this  nation.  He  was  a  man  with 
whom  millions  and  millions  felt  empathy;  he 
wa.T  a  friend. 

Today  is  a  national  day  of  mourning,  pro- 
claimed by  President  Nixon. 

Our  sympathies  go  out  to  Truman's  wife, 
Bess,  and  daughter,  Margaret. 

The  nution  Is  saddened,  and  grateful. 


{From  the  Miami  Herald,  Dec.  27,  1972] 

For  All  Truman's  Earthiness.  He  Dicnipieo 

THE  Presidency 

(By  Peter  Llsagor) 

Washington. — President  Truman  was  the 
first  President  I  ever  met,  and  the  encounter 
was  so  simple  and  straightforward  that  I 
forgot  for  a  moment  that  I  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Chief  Executive. 

It  was  early  in  1950,  and  I  had  been  in 
town  for  just  about  a  month. 

Pavil  R.  Leach,  then  chief  of  The  Chicago 
Daily  Nev.s'  Washington  bureau,  took  me  to 
a  Presidential  news  conference  in  the  old 
Indian  Treaty  Room  across  from  the  White 
House. 

Mr.  Truman  usually  lingered  in  an  ante- 
room after  the  conference  to  greet  new- 
comers and  guests.  Leach  Introduced  me  as 
the  newest  addition  to  his  staff. 

"Howdy,"  the  President  said,  smiling. 
"Your  publisher  has  never  had  a  good  word 
to  say  about  me." 

It  was  a  genial  remark,  but  I  was  startled 
by  its  directness. 

My  lame  rejoinder  was,  "Well,  at  least  we 
know  where  we  stand." 

The  President  laughed,  and  said,  "Don't 
worry:  you  fellows  do  your  job  all  right." 

It  was  President  Truman's  lack  of  pre- 
tentiousness, a  down-to-earth  quality  he 
never  lost,  that  endeared  him  to  Washington 
newsmen.  He  never  got  tangled  up  In  fancy 
syntax  or  reorted  to  empty  ambiguities  to 
conceal  how  he  felt. 

And  he  rarely  shrank  from  the  use  of  the 
phra.se,  "No  comment"  when  he  wanted  to 
evade  an  answer.  Except  on  occasion,  he 
would  say,  "That's  none  of  your  business." 

The  lat€  Dean  Acheson,  his  second-term 
secretary  of  state,  once  wrote  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man learned  "from  all  mistakes  but  one — 
the  fast  answer  In  the  nightmare  of  Presi- 
dents, the  press  conference.  We  kept  on  hand, 
as  a  sort  of  first-aid  kit,  a  boxful  of  'clarifica- 
tions' for  these  events." 

His  distinguishing  characteri.stic  was  that 
he  never  lost  the  common  touch.  The  trap- 
pings of  power  didn't  bend  him  out  of  shape. 

He  resisted  what  he  called  an  "importance 
complex,"  and  it  was  charmingly  illustrated 
when  someone  asked  him  what  was  the  first 
thing  he  would  do  when  he  moved  back  to 
his  home  in  Independence,  Mo.,  after  leaving 
the  White  House.  "I'm  going  to  take  the  suit- 
cases up  to  the  attic,"  he  said. 

He  stayed  close  to  the  people,  and  his 
early-morning  walks  through  the  streets  of 
Washington  were  a  cheerful  manifestation 
of  his  refusal  to  be  insulated  behind  the 
walls  of  the  White  House.  They  were  also 
the  sign  of  a  quieter  time  in  the  life  of  the 
nation. 

His  dislike  of  critical  ptiblishers  didn't 
extend  to  reporters;  they  were  working  stiffs 
trying  to  do  a  fair  and  objective  job,  in  his 
view. 

He  especially  Uked  photographers,  and  be- 
came an  honorary  member  of  the  "One  More 
Club."  an  Informal  group  of  lensmen  which 
got  its  name  from  the  familiar  cry  of  photogs 
when  shooting  pictures,  "One  more,  please." 

Before  he  left  the  White  House,  the  One 
More  Club  gave  him  a  farewell  party  which 
has  become  a  legend  of  the  craft.  He  Imbibed 
with  "the  boys"  and  played  the  piano  until 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  And  when 
the  party  was  over,  the  club  disbanded. 

He  was  an  earthy  man,  without  airs.  A 
favorite  story  of  his  admirers  was  the  one 
atjout  his  visit  to  a  horticultural  show  at 
the  DC.  Armory.  With  him  was  his  wife, 
Bess,  and  a  woman  friend  of  hers. 

As  he  walked  among  the  plants,  he  would 
pau.se  at  a  particularly  lush  specimen  and 
remark,  "My,  you  must  use  good  manure  on 
this."  After  several  comments,  the  friend 
whispered  to  Mrs.  Truman,  "Bess,  couldn't 
you  get  the  President  to  say  'fertUlzer'?" 
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"Heavens  no,"  Mrs.  Truman  replied.  "It 
took  me  25  years  to  get  him  to  say  'manure.'  " 

For  all  his  earthlness,  though,  he  dignified 
bis  office  and  presided  over  some  of  the  most 
momentous  events  of  this  century.  Acheson 
dedicated  his  memoirs  to  "Harry  S  Truman — 
the  captain  with  the  mighty  heart."  In  those 
memoirs,  Acheson  wrote: 

"Today  no  one  can  come  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  really  qualified  for  it. 
But  he  can  do  his  best  to  become  so.  Mr. 
Truman  was  always  doing  his  level  best. 

"He  aspired  to  the  epitaph  reputed  to 
be  on  an  Arizona  tombstone: 

"  'Here  lies  Jack  Williams.  He  done  his 
damnedest.' " 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  27,  1972) 
Haret  S  Truman 

A  few  minutes  after  Harry  S  Truman  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the  United 
States — when,  as  he  put  it,  he  "felt  like  the 
moon,  the  stars,  and  all  the  planets  had 
fallen  on  me" — he  was  asked  If  tbe  San 
Francisco  Conference  on  the  United  Nations 
would  meet,  as  had  been  planned.  "I  did  not 
hesitate  a  second,"  he  recalled  In  his 
memoirs.  "There  was  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  conference  had  to  take  place."  With- 
in hours,  he  was  dealing  as  an  equal  with 
Winston  Churchill  and  Josef  Stalin. 

There  were  not  many  who  were  prepared 
to  say  In  that  dark  hour  that  Harry  Truman 
was  equal  to  'the  appalling  burden  put  upon 
him.  The  members  of  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet 
tended  to  feel  that  they  would  have  to  take 
him  under  their  tutelage;  they  were  con- 
siderate but  patronizing.  He  very  quickly 
replaced  them.  He  had  no  very  exalted  opin- 
ion of  himself;  but  he  had  great  self-respect. 
Acknowledging  that  no  one  was  "big  enough" 
to  be  President  of  the  United  States  In  the 
crucial  years  of  a  great  world  war,  he  never- 
theless felt  himself  to  be  about  as  big  as  the 
fellow.  What  he  had  to  do,  he  would  do  to 
the  best  of  his  ability. 

Diffidence  and  doughtiness,  humility  and 
self-confidence,  vtilgarlty  and  grandeur  were 
mingled  in  this  solid,  unpretentious  man,  a 
seemingly  typical  product  of  smalltown  poll- 
tics  In  middle  America.  He  was  an  able  and 
conscientious  senator,  although  by  no  means 
one  of  the  towering  figures  of  Congress.  He 
was  a  man  for  whom — and  probably  to 
whom — the  'Vice  Presidency  seemed  the  very 
summit  of  legitimate  aspiration.  Yet/ when 
Immeasurable  responsibility  was  sufldenly 
thrust  upon  him  against  his  honest  wlih  and 
will,  he  found  within  himself  the  re^urcee 
to  meet  the  task  honorably  and, -indeed, 
greatly, 

"Swne  scholars  of  American  history  with 
whom  I  talk  from  time  to  time  are  of  the 
opinion,"  he  wrote  years  later,  "that  It  Is  his- 
tory that  makes  the  man.  I  am  Inclined  to 
differ.  I  think  that  It  Is  the  man  who  makes 
history.  I  find  that  throughout  our  own  his- 
tory the  greatest  strides  occur  when  cou- 
rageous and  gifted  leaders  either  seize  the 
opportunity  or  create  It." 

It  may  well  be  that  both  views  are  true. 
In  any  case,  Harry  Truman  lacked  neither  op- 
portunities nor  the  courage  to  seize  them. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  single  decision  of  mod- 
ern times  was  made  by  him  very  early  in  his 
Presidency — the  decision  to  use  the  atomic 
IXHnb  In  the  war  against  Japan.  "The  final 
decision  of  where  and  when  to  use  the  atomic 
bomb  was  up  to  me,"  Mr.  Trimaan  recalled 
with  characteristic  simplicity.  "Let  there  be 
no  mistake  about  It.  I  regarded  the  bomb  as 
a  military  weapon  and  never  taA  any  doubt 
that  it  should  be  used.  The  top  military  ad- 
visers to  the  President  recommended  Its  use 
and  when  I  talked  to  Churchill  he  unhesi- 
tatingly told  me  that  he  favored  the  use  of 
the  atomic  bomb  If  It  might  aid  to  end  the 
■war." 

For  good  or  for  evil,  a  new  dimension  was 
added  to  the  world.  For  the  salvation  or  the 


destruction  of  mankind,  a  new  force  was 
created.  Years  of  experience  with  the  Inerad- 
icable threat  of  atomic  war,  years  of  reflec- 
tion on  the  moral  Implications  of  employmg 
so  terrible  a  weapon,  may  lead  to  a  judgment 
that  Harry  Trtiman  was  wrong.  But  let  those 
who  make  that  judgment  ponder  his  straight- 
forward justiflcatlon  for  what  he  did:  "Gen- 
eral Marshall  told  me  that  It  might  cost  half 
a  million  American  lives  to  force  the  enemy's 
surrender  on  his  home  grounds."  And,  con- 
versely, let  those  who  applaud  his  decision 
ponder  what  It  foreshadows  for  any  future 
war. 

Harry  Truman  made  another  decision  Inex- 
pressibly more  life-giving  and  perhaps  almost 
as  momentous  In  Its  way — the  decision  to 
commit  the  Immense  resources,  strength  and 
skill  of  the  American  people  to  the  recon- 
struction of  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
The  Marshall  Plan,  formvilated  and  imple- 
mented under  his  leadership,  represented 
what  may  well  be  considered  the  most  en- 
lightened piece  of  national  generosity  In  all 
history.  Indeed,  American  aid  went  generous- 
ly to  the  vanquished  as  well  as  to  the  vic- 
tors. In  Mr.  Truman's  own  estimation,  "The 
Marshall  Plan  will  go  do'wn  in  history  as  one 
of  America's  greatest  contributions  to  the 
peace  of  the  world.  I  think  the  world  now 
realizes  that  without  the  Marshall  Plan  It 
would  have  been  difficult  for  Western  Europe 
to  remain  free  from  the  tyranny  of  com- 
munism." 

To  arrest  "the  tyranny  of  communism," 
President  Truman  took  the  country  Into  a 
considerable  and  troublesome  war  of  his 
own — the  war  In  Korea.  The  swift  American 
response  to  the  North  Korean  Invasion  of 
South  Korea  afforded  a  fresh  Illustration  of 
the  President's  decisiveness  and  toughness  In 
the  conduct  of  his  office.  And  In  the  course  of 
the  war  he  gave  a  dramatic  demonstration 
that  as  President  he  was  also  Indubitably 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  nation's  armed 
forces  when  he  summarily  removed  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  from  his  post  In  the 
Pacific. 

Harry  Truman  was  a  pragmatlst  and  a 
politician.  He  preferred  the  specific  gain  to 
the  Idealistic  goal.  And  he  understood  with 
unblurred  realism  that  specific  gains  In 
American  political  affairs  are  achieved  by 
leadership  which  embraces  not  only  an  imag- 
inative appeal  to  the  aspirations  of  a  free 
people  but  also  the  crasser  arts  of  political 
Influence,  pressure  and  manipulation.  He 
was  In  constant  conflict  with  Congress. 
"When  a  President  does  not  have  a  flght  or 
two  with  Congress,  you  know  there  is  some- 
thing wrong,"  he  wrote.  "A  man  with  thin 
skin  has  no  business  being  President." 

His  fiercest  political  controversy  centered 
In  the  cult  of  loyalty  that  developed  In  the 
late  1940s  and  reached  Its  culmination  In 
obsessive  attacks  upon  Government  em- 
ployees, especially  In  the  State  Department, 
by  Senators  McCarthy,  McCarran  and  Jenner. 
There  was  a  passionate  commitment  In 
Harry  Truman  to  the  principles  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  to  the  concept  of  Individual 
liberty.  The  tactics  of  what  came  to  be  called 
McCarthylsm  were  abhorrent  to  him,  and  he 
was  unreserved  In  his  condemnation  of  them. 
Unfortunately,  however.  In  his  zeal  to  pro- 
tect Government  employees  from  the  brutal 
assaults  of  McCarthylsm,  he  established  the 
Federal  Employee  Loyalty-Security  Program — 
a  pernicious  process,  still  in  full  effect,  which 
bEises  the  determination  of  an  employee's 
trustworthiness  on  accusations  made  by  In- 
formers unknown  either  to  the  accused  em- 
ployee or  to  his  judges. 

Despite  this  grievous  lapse  Into  the  funda- 
mental error  of  McCarthylsm,  Harry  Truman 
was  otherwise  a  stalwart  champion  of  a  prin- 
ciple he  enunciated  In  simple  terms:  "In  a 
free  country,  we  punish  men  for  the  crimes 
they  commit  but  never  for  the  opinions  they 
have."  Nothing  in  his  official  career  redounded 


more  greatly  to  his  glory  than  his  veto  in 
1950  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  which  es- 
tablished the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  In  the  hysteria  of  the  time,  the  bill 
was  passed  over  his  veto  ■within  24  hours. 
But  he  gave  assertion,  nevertheless,  to  a 
reassuring  faith  in  his  fellow  Americans  and 
in  their  fealty  to  the  principals  of  political 
liberty. 

His  faith  In  the  American  people  found 
reciprocation.  In  1948,  he  sought  election  to 
the  Presidency  in  his  own  right.  Although  It 
was  not  widely  supposed  that  he  cotUd  ■win, 
he  campaigned  ■with  a  verve,  ebullience  and 
indomitable  determination  that  led  him  to 
victory.  It  may  be  that  the  American  pyeople 
saw  in  him  an  embodiment  of  their  image 
of  themselves — an  exemplification  of  their 
own  rooted  virtues  and  values.  There  were 
qualities  about  Harry  Truman  now  often 
referred  to  as  old-fashioned— his  rather  sim- 
ple morality,  his  devotion  to  his  family,  his 
uncritical  loyalty  to  his  country,  to  his  party, 
to  past  political  associates  who  had  been 
loyal  to  him,  his  capacity,  on  occasion,  for 
intemperate  and  Injudicious  indignation,  his 
earthiness — qualities  that  stamped  him  a 
common  man  yet  a  man  capable,  as  other 
common  men  are  capable,  of  ascent  to  the 
heights  of  heroism.  Harry  Truman  showed  his 
countrymen  what  they  were  made  of  and 
what  they  could  become. 

[From  the  Arizona  Republican,  Dec.  27,  1972) 
Man   From   "Muidue   Amtsica" 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  a 
guttering,  sophisticated,  worldly  aristocrat 
from  New  York,  a  graduate  of  Groton  and 
Harvard . 

■Vice-President  Harry  8.  Truman  was  an  ex- 
haberdasher  from  Missouri  who  studied  law 
at  night  school. 

Their  official  paths  crossed  infrequently; 
their  social  paths  never. 

World  War  n  was  approaching  its  climax 
in  1945,  and  the  scientists  at  tbe  Argonne 
Laboratory  were  nearly  ready  to  raise  the 
curtain  on  the  Atomic  Age. 

Communications  between  the  President 
and  the  Vice-President  had  been  so  bad  that 
Mr.  Truman  required  a  briefing  on  the  Man- 
hattan Project  after  Mr.  Rooseelt  died. 

The  new  President  knew  next  to  nothing 
about  the  military  situation  In  Europe  and 
Asia. 

But  Harry  Truman  took  his  place  with  the 
great  and  near-great  as  though  be  had  been 
"to  the  manor  born." 

He  exchanged  toasts  and  barbed  quips  with 
Stalin,  kidded  ■with  Churchill,  was  not  overly 
Impressed  by  De  Gaulle,  took  the  measure  of 
Chiang. 

In  1948,  vith  the  hot  war  ended  and  the 
cold  war  under  way,  Mr.  Truman  sought  the 
presidency  on  his  own.  The  polls  all  predicted 
he  would  be  defeated  by  Thomas  Dewey,  a 
prestigious  Wall  Street  lawyer  and  a  success- 
ful governor  of  New  York  state. 

Mr.  Truman  took  to  the  hustings  in  a  "give 
'em  hell"  campaign  that  caught  fire  without 
the  pundits  realizing  what  was  happening. 
He  won  handily,  although  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une proclaimed  Dewey's  victory  before  all 
the  votes  were  counted. 

The  history  of  the  Truman  presidency 
glistens  with  accomplishments.  He  used  the 
atomic  bomb  at  Hiroshima  because  he 
wanted  to  save  a  million  American  lives  He 
undoubtedly  saved  even  more  Japanese  lives 
by  forcing  the  Emperor  to  surrender  without 
an  invasion  of  Japan. 

■When  the  Communists  started  an  overt 
drive  for  world  domination  by  crossing  the 
38th  Parallel  In  Korea.  President  Truman 
ordered  General  MacArthur  to  repel  the 
attack. 

He  later  fired  MacArthur.  In  an  unneces- 
sary bellttlement  of  the  general,  but  the  ac- 
tion was  In  keeping  with  a  grass-root  recog- 
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n  tloa  of  bis  own  power  and  bis  belief  in 
bimaeU. 

(Anotber  grekt  military  bero.  Dwlgbt 
E  «entaower,  followed  Trumuui  into  tbe  Wblie 
£  ouae.  "I  didn't  go  to  youz  lnaug\iral  because 
I  didn't  want  to  steai  tbe  sbow."  Ike  told 
tl  le  retiring  President.  "You  didn't  go  be- 
ci  .use  I  didn't  order  you  to,"  said  tbe  com- 
rr  ander-ln-chlef.  "If  I  had  ordered  you  to. 
y<  Ki  would  bave  gone.") 

Tbe  seemingly  parochial  Mlssourian  was  as 
li  4>resslTe  in  bis  peace  moves  as  in  bis  war 
n  ovesi. 

fie  proclaimed  tbe  Triiman  Doctrine,  whlcb 
ki  pt  Greece  and  Turkey  out  of  Communist 
b  uods. 

He  Implemented  tbe  Marshall  Plan,  which 
r«  atorcd  Kur<^>e's  shattered  economy.  He 
b<  Iped  launch  tbe  United  Natkons,  raised 
Bcinlmum  wages.  Increased  Social  Security 
pi,ym«nta. 

Harry  S.  Truman  wasn't  always  right.  Tbe 
U  3.  Supreme  Court  rebuked  blm  for  a^J^'ing 
tie  steel  rnmpantfw 

But  be  was  never  lacking  in  courage,  and 
b(  was  much  closer  to  being  an  average 
Aioerlcan  than  moat  of  bis  nation's  cfaiAf 
mkglstratea. 

Death  bas  removed  a  great  citizen  who 
re  >resentcd  Ulddle  America  long  before  tbe 
B<  publicans  coined  the  phraa*. 

[From  the  Montgomery  Advortiser. 

Dec.  27.  1972  J 

Has&t  S  Tbcuan 

As  in  life.  Harry  S  Truman  refused  to  give 
uj  on  his  deathbed. 

Cn  a  sense,  his  last  battle  capsuled  his 
lU  B — the  life  of  a  doughty,  audacious  fighter 
a£  fiinst  seemingly  Impossible  odds. 

This  time  tbe  odds  proved  Impossible,  but 
hi  d  his  win  and  determination  been  enough, 
tbB  former  President  would  have  made  It. 
Tl  iroughout  the  three  weeks  of  his  final  111- 
ne  ss,  he  continued  to  amaze  doctors  by  rally- 
in  ;  time  and  again  at  the  point  of  death. 

3n  April  12.  1945.  when  the  country  was 
st  11  at  war,  he  was  elevated  to  the  presidency 
of  tbe  sudden  death  of  FtanUln  D.  Roosevelt. 

rhe  nation  was  almost  as  stunned  by  the 
re  kUzatlon  that  this  average  man.  this  haber- 
da  3her,  this  political  functionary  (as  he  was 
geuxally  viewed  at  tbe  time)  had  become 
chief  executive  as  by  the  death  of  FDR. 

rrumaa  had  none  of  the  "charisma"  of 
Btoaevelt.  but  be  proved  that  wasn't  nec- 
esi  ary.  He  was  a  bard-worker,  decisive  and 
ne  cer  fretted  once  he  had  made  up  his  mind. 

■■ate  banded  blm  many  bard  decisions, 
wl  ilcb  he  made  almoet  alone :  using  tbe 
at<  tmlc  bomb  on  Japan,  an  act  be  and  others 
be  leved  saved  millions  of  lives;  the  Truman 
D(  ctrine  to  halt  Soviet  expansionism  In 
po  it-war  Europe;  the  Marshall  Plan  for  eco- 
nc  oilc  recovery  of  the  war -ravaged  contl- 
ne  tit;  tlie  Berlin  airlift;  Korea;  the  firing  at 
0«  n.  MacArtbur  for  insubordination  when 
th  t  General  was  a  national  bero  and  Tru- 
mj  ja  wasn't;  and,  not  least,  the  1948  election 
wi  Ich  he  was  supposed  to  lose  by  a  landslide, 
In  tbe  estimate  of  Democrats,  Republicans, 
po  Isters  and  pundits. 

n  that  campaign,  against  what  seemed 
th  (  Insurmountable  victory  of  Thomas  E. 
D«  «rey.  and  with  the  defection  of  the  South 
an  1  liberal  Democrats  under  two  splinter 
pa  ties,  be  fought.  Hla  gutsy  appeal  to  tbe 
pc  >ple,  his  never -say-die  spirit  and  tbe  vital- 
It)  of  an  uncouunon  rr>tnrr^r^n  man  upset  all 
pr  idlctions. 

AUho\igh  many  despised  blot  (notably 
So  Jthemers  because  of  bis  ciril  rights  stand, 
m<  derate  by  today's  standards),  blndsigbt 
an  1  tbe  verdict  at  history  bave  revealed  blm 
to  be  one  of  our  Btroogest  president*. 

:  'resident  Truman  was  the  perfect  example 
of  maTlmiim  output  from  limited  Input. 

lie  will  be  remembered.  In  q>lt«  of  his 
pe  tlnesB  and  cronyism,  as  a  great  "^"^n  and 
a  i  reat  president. 


But  most  of  all,  perhaps,  be  wUl  be  re- 
membered as  a  fighter  against  apparently 
Insuperable  circumstances,  even  tbe  final  one 
when  be  survived  far  longer  than  anyone 
bad  believed  possliile. 

With  all  bis  fiawa,  be  was  a  superior 
American. 

I  From  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Dec.  26, 
I  1973] 

H.«mT    TUtTMAIf 

The  story  of  Harry  S  TTuman  Is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  In  the  entire  saga  of 
America.  It  Is  the  story  of  a  small  town 
Missouri  politician,  lacking  either  the  desire 
or  the  background  for  the  Presidency,  who 
in  less  than  eight  years  made  as  many  his- 
tory-changing decisions  as  any  other  man 
who  ever  occupied  tbe  White  House. 

Coming  out  of  Middle  America  as  the 
band-picked  senator  of  Kansas  City  boss  Tom 
Pendergast,  ifr.  Truman  first  attracted  na- 
tional attention  when  be  ciiaired  a  Senate 
investigation  into  World  War  II  defense  pro- 
duction. In  that  roLe  be  acquitted  himself 
so  well  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  faced  with 
a  compromise  between  James  Byrnes  on  tbe 
right  and  Henry  WaUace  on  the  left,  selected 
Mr.  Truman  as  bia  1944  running  mate. 

Wittaln  three  months  o<  their  inaugura- 
tion, Roosevelt  was  dead  and  Mr.  Truman 
was  President.  In  tbe  whole  bletory  of  the 
Republic,  no  man  has  ascended  to  tbe  Presi- 
dency In  such  a  troubled  time.  One  vast  con- 
tingent of  American  fighting  men  was 
battling  Its  way  across  Europe  to  Berlin  while 
another  was  pushing  across  the  Pacific  to 
Tokyo.  Tbe  United  Nations  was  waiting  to 
be  born  here  In  San  Francisco. 

Although  Mr.  Truman  felt  that  the  whole 
world  bad  faUen  In  on  him  he  did  not  flinch 
before  tbe  challenge  that  confronted  him. 
He  did  not  agonize  in  the  face  of  decision 
nor  did  be  torture  himself  with  doubt  after 
a  decision  had  been  toade. 

In  bis  simple,  direct,  humane  manner,  Mr. 
Truman  did  what  had  to  be  done.  He  ordered 
the  dropping  of  the  first  atomic  bomb  be- 
cause he  was  convinced  that  was  the  only 
way  to  save  hundreds  of  thousands  erf 
American  lives  and  bring  World  War  H  to  a 
speedy  conclusion. 

When  Russian  aggression  in  Europe  de- 
stroyed the  world's  hopes  for  peace,  tbe 
President  sent  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  and 
thus  prevented  them  from  being  over- 
whelmed by  Communist  Insurgency. 

In  doing  so,  he  set  down  the  Truman  Doc- 
trine: "I  believe  that  it  must  be  tbe  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  support  all  peoples 
who  are  resisting  attempted  subjugation.  If 
Greece  should  fan  under  the  control  of  an 
armed  minority,  confusion  and  disorder 
might  well  spread  throughout  tbe  Middle 
East." 

During  his  Presidency,  Mr.  Truman  was 
bitterly  maligned  by  the  right  wing.  He  also 
was  assailed  by  the  left  wing,  which  decreed 
that  only  political  disaster  could  result  If  be 
were  nominated  by  the  Democrats  in  1948. 

How  sweet  It  was  for  the  bard-hlttlng  Mis- 
sourlan  when,  in  tbe  fact  of  opposition  from 
both  extremes,  he  pulled  off  the  most  sur- 
prising election  victory  this  nation  has  ever 
known. 

Mr.  Truman's  Presidency  was  one  of  almost 
constant  controversy  and  confiict.  When  be 
finally  retired  to  bis  Victorian  home  in  Inde- 
pendence, his  popularity  was  at  a  very  low 
ebb. 

In  the  ensuing  20  years  Mr.  Truman's  stat- 
ure has  risen  to  the  point  where  he  is  almost 
universally  recognized  as  one  of  tbe  great 
American  Presidents. 

Now,  Mr.  Truman  Is  no  longer  with  us. 
But  this  is  no  time  for  tears  or  vapid 
eulogies. 

Indeed  Harry  S  Truman's  epitaph  was  writ- 
ten long  before  b»  departed  this  mortal 
world.  It  was  written  when  Imperial  Japan 


surrendered  aboard  the  battleship  Missouri 
when  Greece,  Turkey,  Berlin  and  South  Ko- 
rea were  saved  from  Communist  subjugation 
when  tbe  Mar.shall  Plan  resurrected  Western 
Europe  from  tbe  holocaust  of  war.  when  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  was  cre- 
ated, when  tbe  state  of  Israel  was  founded 
with  American  support  and  when  clTilian 
control  of  tbe  national  defense  was  preserved 
with  the  firing  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
But  perhaps  the  most  fitting  epitaph  for 
Harry  S  Trtunan  is  one  that  he  himself  liked 
to  cite  from  a  grave  marker  In  Tombstone, 
Ariz.,  "He  Done  His  Damnedest." 

IProm  the  Wyoming  State  Trlbimc, 

Dec.  27,  1972] 

TbCM  AM  THE  Cou>  WMuuom 

It  is  absolutely  fascinating  to  see  the  praise 
being  heaped  on  President  Truman  by  per- 
sons whose  philosophy  represents  the  very 
antithesis  of  what  the  man  from  Missouri 
beUeved  in,  particularly  with  respect  to  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

It  was  Harry  Truman  who  by  drawing  a 
line  and  daring  Joe  Stalin  to  step  over  It, 
actually  committed  America  to  the  Cold  War! 
who  also  committed  it  to  tbe  Korean  Wari 
and  in  a  sense  set  tbe  stage  for  Vietnam. 

What  Mr.  Truman  ordained,  largely  by  his 
own  determination  and  courage,  was  that  tbe 
United  States  of  America  would  stand  as  the 
leader  of  tbe  Free  World  athwart  tbe  pur- 
poses of  tbe  communists  powers  wblcb  was 
that  of  world  conquest. 

Yet  bow  ironic  it  is  today  that  the  33rd 
President  whose  niche  In  history  will  be 
carved  on  bis  policy  to  oppose  tbe  purposes 
of  the  man  In  tbe  Kremlin,  Josef  V.  Stalin, 
In  gobbling  up  every  bit  of  territory  within 
the  Soviets'  capability  of  seize  axkd  conquer, 
is  being  bailed  by  those  whoee  pbiloeopblcal 
concepts  are  at  total  variance  with  this  credo. 

If  the  Berlin  airlift  represented  the  exten- 
sion of  Truman's  policy  of  1M6  in  telling 
Stalin  to  hold  back;  if  tbe  Marshall  Plan  im- 
plementation was  to  shore  up  tbe  economic 
structure  of  Western  Europe  so  it  could  not 
faU  easy  prey  to  Soviet  inctusion:  If  the 
Korean  War  was  designed  to  prevent  over- 
running of  Eastern  Aala  by  tbe  commimtet 
powers;  and  tbe  Vietnam  W|kr  a  continuation 
of  that  policy  of  simply  resisting  territorial 
Kizurea  by  tbe  commnnlst  powers,  all  thK 
was  faitbful  to  tbe  basic  tb  inking  of  Harry  8 
Truman. 

Tet  today  persons  of  note  In  this  country 
are  Joining  in  tbe  eulogy  of  Mr.  Tmman  as  a 
man  of  great  bravery  wad  aenae  d  porpoac. 
And  many  of  these  same  persons  are  Indi- 
viduals who  have  occupied  high  places  In 
tbe  councils  ai  oxur  country,  especially  the 
Senate;  and  who  In  those  places  have  done 
their  very  best  to  defeat  tbe  purposes  of 
Vietnam  and  in  effect  the  wlu^  scheme  of 
this  co>untry's  proeecutton  ot  the  Cold  War. 

It  la  tbey  who  have  made  common  caiise 
with  the  enemies  ot  this  country  wttb  wrhom 
our  military  servicemen  have  been  engaged 
in  mortal  combat  and  still  are;  and  who 
would  have  had  us  throw  in  the  towel  long 
ago  to  the  discernible  goals  of  the  ccwnmu- 
nlsts,  and  that  la  sbnply  extrat€rrlt<Mr}al  con- 
quest, the  overrunning  Ot  neighboring  coun- 
tries like  South  Vietnam,  Laoe  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr.  Truman  has  been  out  of  office  for  20 
years  and  these  hypocrites  who  so  senten- 
tlously  prate  about  his  great  achievements 
must  think  that  people  have  forgotten  Tru- 
man's endeavor  In  the  cause  of  a  Free  World 
by  opposing  with  force  of  arms,  explicit  or 
Implicit,  the  thrusts  of  this  nation's  most 
powerful  enemies. 

While  there  are  those  who  set  up  a  great 
Ekolse  about  the  alleged  injustice  of  tbe  VS. 
bombing  of  Hanoi,  forgetting  that  !t  Is  the 
North  Vietnamese  who  are  tbe  ones  who  are 
absolutely  intractable  about  acceding  to  a 
key  point  of  an  Indochlnese  peace  and  that 
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Is  getting  their  troops  out  of  South  Vietnam, 
It  must  not  be  lost  on  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica what  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Vietnam 
War  has  been. 

Especially  in  this  day  when  the  country 
and  the  world  mourns  Mr.  Truman,  who 
more  than  any  one  person  set  the  stage  for 
the  effectuation  of  a  policy  which  led  to  Viet- 
nam and  possibly  beyond.  He  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  his  eternal  rest  with  a  cynical 
rejection  of  what  be  wrought. 

(Prom  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 
Dec.  27,  1972] 

HARRT    S    TRtTMAK 

When  Harry  S  Truman  astounded  the  poll- 
sters and  the  political  prognosticators  by 
winning  the  presidential  election  of  1948,  one 
of  his  aides  explained  the  victory: 

"People  liked  him.  He  spoke  their  lan- 
guage. They  called  blm  'Harry'  and  they 
liked  the  way  he  talked  and  acted." 

Harry  Truman  talked  and  act^  In  ways 
that  ordinary  citizens  could  identify  with. 
They  might  not  use  quite  as  crude  language 
as  he  did  In  threatening  a  critic  of  his 
daughter's  singing  abUlty,  but  they  under- 
stood a  proud  father's  indignation  over  what 
he  considered  the  ridiculing  of  bis  child. 
They  might  not  have  tised  a  profane  term 
in  publicly  referring  to  another  individual, 
but  they  could  sympathize  with  a  man  who 
struck  back  in  anger  at  what  he  considered  a 
political  columnist's  unfair  attack.  And  they 
liked  a  man  who,  though  holding  the  highest 
office  in  the  land,  would  candidly  admit  that 
he  was  under  tbe  handicap  of  living  two  lives, 
"one  as  President  and  one  as  a  human  being." 
Harry  Truman's  term  as  a  human  being 
lasted  more  than  88  years;  his  term  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  spanned  seven 
years,  nine  months  and  eight  days,  and  It  is 
this  period,  of  course,  that  wUl  put  blm  In 
tbe  history  books  for  all  time. 

No  one,  in  1972,  can  see  the  Truman  presi- 
dency with  the  perspective  that  vrtll  be  pos- 
sible a  generation  from  now,  but  it  can  be 
assessed  today  with  more  objectivity  than 
when  It  ended  two  decades  ago. 

It  can  be  seen,  in  retrospect,  that  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Truman  administration  may  well 
have  saved  the  Western  nations  from  being 
devoured  by  the  Russian  bear. 

The  economic  and  military  collapse  of 
Western  Europe  and  of  pro-West  Middle  East 
countries  In  all  probability  was  prevented  by 
the  massive  assistance  rendered  by  the  United 
States  under  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the 
TTuman  Doctrine.  The  Soviet  military  jugger- 
naut may  have  attempted,  at  least,  to  roll 
westward  had  not  free  nations  boimd  them- 
selves together  for  mutual  protection  tmder 
the  NATO  banner.  And  World  War  in  could 
bave  been  the  catastrophic  result  If  the 
United  States  and  the  othert  free  countries 
of  the  United  Nations  had  been  too  timid  to 
resist  tbe  Communists'  naked  aggression  in 
South  Korea. 
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On  the  domestic  scene,  Truman's  "Pair 
Deal"— succeeding  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
"New  Deal" — was  an  effort  to  push  social 
legislation  much  faster  than  many  Americans 
wished.  He  antagonized  the  South  with  bis 
antidiscrimination  legislative  program,  yet 
years  later  he  was  outspoken  in  his  denuncia- 
tion of  sit-ins  and  other  civil  rights  protests 
and  referred  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  as 
a  "troublemaker."  (When  somebody  reminded 
him  that  King  had  won  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize, 
Truman  growled:  "I  didn't  give  it  to  him") 

Truman  was  out  of  touch  with  reality 
when  he  dismissed  the  Alger  Hiss  spv  hear- 
ings as  a  "red  herring,"  and  some  of  his  criti- 
cisms of  his  successor,  Dwlght  Elsenhower, 
were  ridiculous.  He  once  said  that  Ike  was 
a  great  military  commander  in  Europe  and 
in  NATO  "when  he  had  someone  to  tell  him 
what  to  do."  He  added  that  he  was  the  one 
who  told  him. 

ANTISTRIKE  ACTIONS 

Pro-labor  though  he  was,  Truman  took  far- 
reaching  actions  in  strike-preventing  efforts. 
A  rail  strike  ended  after  he  seized  the  rail- 
roads and  threatened  to  use  troops  to  run 
the  trains.  But  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  he 
went  too  far  when  he  seized  the  steel  mills  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  halt  a  strike  in  that  in- 
dustry. 

Master  politician  though  he  was,  Truman's 
political  influence  quickly  waned  after  he 
left  the  White  House.  The  Democratic  party 
rejected  his  choice  of  Averell  Harriman  as 
presidential  candidate  in  1956  and  of  Stuart 
Symington  In  1960.  He  resigned  as  a  delegate 
to  the  latter  convention  in  bitter  protest. 

But  although  the  ex-President's  political 
clout  was  gone,  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  came  to  regard  Harry  Truman  with 
growing  affection  during  the  latter  years  of 
bis  life.  They  nodded  in  agreement  when, 
In  referring  to  juvenile  misconduct,  he  de- 
clared that  "Mama  and  Papa  are  more  to 
blame  than  the  kids;  parents  should  stay 
home  and  raise  their  children  and  spend  less 
time  in  taverns."  And  they  liked  the  down- 
to-earth  quality  of  a  man  who,  upon  arriv- 
ing at  a  dinner  party  without  his  wife, 
passed  up  fancy  excuses  and  bluntly  explain- 
ed: "Bess"  feet  hurt  her,  so  I  told  her  to 
stay  home." 

"NEAK   GREAT" 


from   a   Democratic   to   a   Republican   Pres- 
ident. 

By  the  next  morning,  though,  the  picture 
had  changed  and  the  perky  little  haberdasher 
from  Independence,  Missouri,  had  pulled  off 
one  of  the  most  stunning  upsets  in  political 
history. 

It  seemed,  too,  that  Harry  Truman  w.is 
making  a  career  of  confounding  his  critics. 
After  living  In  the  awesome  shadow  of  the 
magnetic  and  articulate  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Truman  was  not  a  figure 
likely  to  stir  the  imagination  of  the  American 
people  when  he  became  the  nation's  leader 
in  April  1945  alter  Roosevelt's  death.  But  it 
was  not  too  long  before  his  critics  learned 
that  he  would  not  evade  crucial  decisions. 
Though  much  has  been  written  and  said 
about  his  decision  to  drop  the  atomic  bomb 
on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  his  action  headed  off  a 
disastrous  Invasion  which  could  have 
claimed  countless  thousands  of  American 
and  Japanese  lives. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  resurrecting  West- 
ern Europe  from  the  ruins  of  World  War  II 
must  go  to  the  blunt  and  outspoken  Pres- 
ident. His  Marshall  Plan  shored  up  teetering 
governments  and  curbed  the  Soviet  Unions 
voracious  appetite  for  more  and  more  ter- 
ritory. 

Mr.  Truman,  too,  was  a  strong  backer  of 
the  United  Nations  and  opened  that  Inter- 
national organization's  conference  by  radio. 
In  June.  1950,  he  demonstrated  Just  how 
much  he  backed  the  U.N.  when  he  ordered 
American  troops  into  Korea  to  meet  the 
threat  of  a  Communist  take-over  of  that 
country. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  Mr.  Truman  pushed 
for  a  higher  minimum  wage,  increased 
Social  Security  benefits  and  housing  aid  for 
all  Americans. 

Even  after  he  left  Washington,  Mr.  Truman 
retained  a  keen  interest  In  the  nations 
affairs  and  could  be  counted  on  from  time 
to  time  to  deliver  a  typically  acerbic  opinion 
on  any  political  subject. 

He  has  left  an  indelible  imprint  on  the 
minds  of  many  here  and  overseas  for  putting 
the  pieces  of  the  world  together  again  after 
it  had  fallen  apart  in  history's  worst  war. 


THE  COLD  WAR 

They  were  tense  and  dangerous  years  after 
World  War  II  when  Russia  probed  for  weak- 
nesses In  Western  power  and  resolve.  Tbe 
effort  to  force  the  West  out  of  Berlin  by 
putting  a  strangling  blockade  around  that 
"1  ,.,?"*'*  "'^'y  because  Truman  ordered  an 
airlift  which,  against  almost  Insurmountable 
obstacles,  kept  2  mUUon  Berliners  alive 
month  after  month  with  the  staggering  total 
Of  2,343.000  tons  of  supplies  transported  by 

Of  all  the  decisions  made  by  Harry  Truman 
during  his  nearly  eight  years  in  the  White 
House,  none  seems  more  awesome  than  that 
to  drop  tbe  atomic  bomb.  Truman  knew  the 
release  of  this  terrible  weapon  would  devas- 
tate Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  but  be  was  con- 
vhiced  it  would  save  far  more  lives  than  It 
would  take,  by  bringing  Japan  to  her  knees 
and  ending  the  war.  History,  we  beUeve,  wlU 
sustain  his  decision  as  the  right  one 


A  decade  ago  75  American  historians  were 
asked  to  rank  the  presidents  In  order  of 
greatness.  Among  the  31  presidents  Included 
In  the  assessment,  Harry  Truman  was  listed 
ninth,  below  five  who  were  classified  as 
"great"  and  with  six  who  were  viewed  as 
"near  great."  The  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans would  not  have  the  historical  knowl- 
edge to  attempt  any  comparative  rankings  of 
greatness  among  tbe  men  who  have  occupied 
the  White  House.  But  only  the  most  short- 
sighted and  biased  citizens  would  deny  that, 
on  balance,  the  Truman  administration 
served  tbe  nation  creditably,  particularly 
in  the  fleld  of  forelgh  affairs.  And  regardless 
of  what  one  may  think  of  his  political 
philosophy,  tbe  man  who  headed  that  ad- 
ministration was  a  scrappy,  courageous  and 
dedicated  leader  who  deeply  loved  his  coun- 
try and  who  was  held  In  affection  and  ad- 
miration by  most  of  his  fellow-Americans. 

[Prom  the  Burlington  Free  Press, 
Dec.  27,  1972] 
Man  From  Independence 
On  Nov.  2,   1948,  President  Harry  S  Tru- 
man with  hU  customary  aplomb,  switched 
off  his  radio  and  went  to  sleep.  By  then  he 
had  heard  the  Inimitable  H.  V.  Kaltenborn 
and   several   other   radio   commentators   of 
the  period  pronounce  bis  epitaph. 

WhUe  he  slept,  the  presses  at  the  Chicago 
Tribune  ran  off  their  now-prized  editions 
which  screamingly  proclaimed,  "Dewey  De- 
feats Truman."  Others  in  the  country 
quieUy   were  preparing   for   the  transition 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  had  to 
describe  Harry  S  Truman  in  a  nutshell, 
I  would  say  that  he  was  an  ordinary  man 
who  was  endowed  with  the  most  extra- 
ordinarj-  character,  commonsense,  and 
justice.  He  had  the  courage  to  make 
great  decisions  when  the  time  for  the 
making  of  those  decisions  was  at  hand. 
He  was  the  ultimate  determinator  of  all 
that  he  did,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
he  is  said  to  have  kept  on  his  desk  in  the 
White  House  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  "The  buck  stops  here." 

He  had,  as  I  have  stated,  a  great 
amount  of  commonsense.  He  was  a  man 
who  came  from  the  people,  and  was  one 
of  the  people,  and  he  understood  their 
hopes  and  their  aspirations.  He  was 
faithful  to  the  highest  degree  in  all  that 
he  did  as  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

In  addition  to  these  things.  Harry  Tru- 
man was  a  very  humble  man,  as  was  so 
well  exempUfied  in  the  manner  of  funeral 
he  wished  to  have  held  for  himself. 

Although  he  was.  as  I  say,  an  ordinary 
man  who  came  from  the  people,  he  will 
go  down  in  history,  in  my  book,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  Presidents  this  country  has 
ever  had,  simply  because  he  was  endowed 
with  such  extraordinary  charswiter,  com- 
monsense, and  courage.  We  shall  not  see 
his  like  again. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  delivery 
c  f  eulogies  is  rarely  a  pleasant  experience. 
3  Jut  I  think  all  of  us  have  been  fortunate, 
i  n  thinking  about  what  we  might  say  on 
t  his  occasion,  to  find  that  grief — though 
1  resent — is  not  the  prevailing  emotion. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  we  were  deprived 
c  f  Harr>-  S  Tnunan  unexpectedly  or  with 
t3tal  suddenness.  He  lived  a  good  life,  a 
i  all  one  and  a  long  one. 

And  so  when  we  reflect  on  the  man  and 
1  is  career,  it  is  easy  to  find  ourselves  pos- 
sjssed  less  of  sorrow  tlian  of  nostalgia. 
i  lid.  the  memories,  in  history's  perspec- 
ve,  are  pleasant  ones  indeed. 
Harry  Truman  entered  history's  spot- 
1  2ht  as  an  ordinary  American,  uncertain 
c  f  his  own  talent,  who  found  himself  run- 
1  ing  the  country. 

And  when  he  walked  offstage,  he  was 
s  ill  an  ordinary  citizen  but  there  was  no 
hnger  any  uncertainty  about  this  par- 
t  cular  American's  talents  for  leadership, 
c  impassion  and  decision. 

Those  are  truly  nostalgic  times.  He  was 
t  le  last  President,  I  think,  to  walk  freely 
a  id  regularly  out  into  the  street  among 
h  Ls  fellow  citizens. 

He  was  the  last  President,  as  far  as  we 
k  WW,  to  dial  his  own  phone  calls. 

Probably  the  reason  that  history  took 
a  few  years  to  really  appreciate  the  merit 
o  \  his  decisions  was  because  he  embarked 
0  1  them  in  a  totally  tmderstated  manner. 
He  occupied  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
d  ;nt  without  presumption,  with  no  pomp 
a  id  without  self-importance. 

The  public  in  those  days,  I  believe,  held 
p>liticians  in  somewhat  higher  regard 
t]  lan  they  do  now  and  it  is  my  guess  that 
It  was  because  Harry  8  Truman  upgraded 
t]  le  image  of  the  profession. 

There  may  have  been  mutterings  about 
ai  Iminlstratlon  mistakes  in  those  days, 
b  it  there  was  no  talk  of  a  credibility  gap. 
There  was  never  any  doubt  about 
w  lere  he  stood.  And  his  retiiement  was 
a  victory  for  every  stuffed  shirt  in  the 
N  ition. 

In  a  way,  I  suppose,  it  could  be  argued 
tlat  he  did  the  pubhc  a  disservice  by 
t«  aching  the  people  that  candor  and  poli- 
ti;s,  honesty  and  government  are  not 
ir  compatible  Items. 

After  President  Truman,  the  public — 
n  >t  unreasonably — expected  complete 
si  ralghtf orwardness  and  frankness  from 
ei  ■erybody  elected  to  Federal  office  there- 
al  ter.  The  disappointment  was  inevitable. 
He  was  a  great  man,  yes,  but  he  has 
gi  v«i  us  a  gift  that  we  do  not  always  get 
f r  3m  great  men — he  gave  us  the  gift  of 
w  inn,  smiling  memories. 

George  Washington,  I  think,  was  a 
gi  eat  man.  Samuel  Adams.  Andrew  Jack- 
scn.  Woodrow  Wilson.  Franklin  Rcose- 
v(  It.  The  Hst  is  long. 
But  how  many  great  men  have  really 
't  us  with  warm,  human  memories  as 
wrapping  to  their  taipresstre  deeds? 
G*«it  men  are  rather  prone  to  become 
more  and  more  one-dimensional  with 
ti:  ne,  honored  bat  faded  and  hfeless,  like 
ps  linttogs  of  medieval  saints. 

Not  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  example. 
S<  mehow,  his  humanity  projected  Itself 
Ir  to  history  without  efTort  and  so  we  can 
Tt  Bd  about  hftn  a  century  later  and  still 
ot  caskmaHy  want  to  nudge  a  companion 
aid  relay  a  warm  anecdote  or  a  setf- 
ef  acing  remark. 


Harry  Truman,  to  the  good  fortune  of 
all  who  come  after  him,  will  be  remem- 
bered that  way,  too.  Becaose  his  human- 
ity, too.  projected  Itself  beyond  all  the 
barriers  and  insulations  surrounding  the 
Presidency. 

Happily,  he  had  a  daughter  with  the 
wit  and  talent  to  record  his  character. 
But  even  absent  her  valuable  book,  Mr. 
Truman's  humor  and  humility  would 
have  become  his  trademarks. 

Yes,  we  will  all  remember  those  deci- 
sions about  the  atom  bomb  and  the 
Korean  development.  But  is  it  not  a  de- 
light now  to  remember  that  the  wisdom 
to  make  those  decisions  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  President  who  could  get  ir- 
ritated because  an  expensive  gold  pen 
did  not  work. 

Had  he  been  given  one  more  term,  the 
consiuner  protection  movement  would 
doubtlessly  have  had  an  earlier  birth. 

Unhappily,  I  cannot  claim  to  have 
known  him  well.  He  left  this  town  be- 
fore I  came.  So  I  am  in  the  position  of 
most  Americans:  It  pleases  me  that  I  live 
in  a  nation  that  had  the  wisdom  to  make 
him  President. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  Piesident,  although  I 
had  taken  an  earlier  occasion  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memor>'  of  President  Harry 
S  Trimian,  I  would  like  to  add  my  per- 
sonal experiences  with  our  33d  Chief 
Executive  since  time  has  been  set  aside 
today  for  additional  eulogies. 

I  first  met  President  Truman  when  I 
was  a  young  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming.  It  was  during  the 
month  of  May  1950.  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  Korean  war,  and  the  President  ad- 
dressed a  capacity  house  convocation  for 
university  students  and  faculty. 

I  remember  on  that  occasion.  President 
Truman  talked  to  me  about  launching  on 
a  poUtical  career.  At  that  time  he  urged 
me  to  consider  running  for  the  House  of 
Representatives,  pointing  out  that  times 
were  changing  and  that  academicians 
could  dare  to  venture  into  the  political 
arena. 

From  that  moment  on,  imtil  I  arrived 
in  Washington  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  Harrj' 
S  Trun^an  grew  in  stature  on  the  pages 
of  historj'  even  though  at  the  time  of  our 
first  conversation  he  was  being  castigated 
and  demeaned  by  his  critics. 

Upon  my  election  to  a  first  term  In  the 
U.S.  Senate,  I  had  barely  arrived  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  wlwn  I  was  summoned 
to  the  Mayflower  Hotel  by  President  Tru- 
man. I  have  never  forgotten  the  warm, 
fatherly  counsel  he  gave  me  on  that  oc- 
casion. 

Thus,  in  a  very  real  way  he  played  a 
verj'  meaningful  part  at  significant 
moments  of  my  life.  And  for  that,  I  will 
be  forever  grateful  and  appreciative. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  request  that 
my  remarks  today  be  placed  immediately 
following  my  tribute  to  President  Tru- 
man of  Januar>'  26,  1973,  in  the  bound 
volume  of  eulogies. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Americans 
of  every  political  affiliation  mourned  the 
death  of  former  President  Harry  8  Tru- 
man, who  was  a  unique  figure  in  modem 
history. 

A  strong  leader,  Mr.  Truman  never 
shrank  from  the  difficult  decisions  of  his 
Presidency.  In  the  closing  days  of  World 
War  n,  when  freedom  was  threatened 


and  when  Israel  was  bom  out  of  contro- 
versy and  discord,  he  always  stood  firm. 
But  he  was  also  a  wise  and  compassion- 
ate statesman  who  led  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  war-torn  Eui'ope  through  the 
Mai'shall  plan. 

The  Senate  has  a  special  fondness  for 
for  Mr.  Truman  who  considered  a  seat 
in  this  body  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
important  positions  to  which  an  individ- 
ual could  aspire.  His  reluctance  to  give 
up  his  Senate  seat  and  become  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  Vice  President  was  well 
known,  and  throughout  his  Presidency 
he  always  held  the  Congress  in  high  re- 
gard and  maintained  warm  relationships 
with  many  of  its  leaders. 

I  first  became  Interested  In  politics 
when  President  Truman  was  in  office; 
and,  though  we  sometimes  held  different 
views,  he  always  had  my  utmost  respect 
for  his  integrity,  decisiveness,  and  dedi- 
cation to  America's  best  interests. 

Millions  of  free  people — here  and 
around  the  world — will  long  remember 
and  be  grateful  for  President  Tnmians 
service  to  his  country  and  mankind. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  The 
man  we  gather  here  to  honu'  today  wa.s 
a  reluctant  genius.  A  man  who  cele- 
brated his  common  origins  and  proudly 
continued  to  live  himibly  throughout  his 
whole  life. 

This  is  no  small  accomplishment  for 
a  person  who  wears  the  manUe  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  But  then  Harry 
S  Truman  was  a  man  who  made  a  habit 
of  doing  the  unexpected — and  doing  it 
well — during  a  long,  distinguished  career 
in  public  service. 

Ptor  Harry  Truman,  tmhke  so  many 
others,  was  a  man  dedicated  to  the  act 
instead  of  the  word.  He  came  from  Mis- 
souri, the  "show  me"  State.  That  was  his 
personal  philo6C9>fay,  too. 

When  visitors  came  into  his  office,  the 
first  thing  ttiat  always  caught  the  eye 
was  the  famous  sign:  "The  buck  stops 
here."  He  knew  that  someone  must  be  re- 
sponsible, and  he  accepted  the  challenge. 

Although  a  farm  boy,  to  his  lot  would 
fall  sc»ne  of  the  most  impcMrtant  deci- 
sioois  of  the  20th  century.  Decisions  re- 
quiring subtle  analysis  of  the  most  com- 
plex questions.  And  while  we  may — from 
the  perspective  of  20  years  and  more — 
criticize  some  of  those  decisions,  none  of 
us  can  say  they  were  not  made. 

To  the  everlasting  credit  of  Harry  Tru- 
man, policies  of  his  Presidency  were 
created  and  molded  for  the  needs  of  the 
times.  There  was  no  drift.  The  Nation 
did  not  lack  for  leadership. 

When  Harry  Truman  was  suddenly 
catapulted  into  the  Presidency,  he  was 
immediately  confronted  with  dozens  of 
decisions  that  would  determine  the 
course  of  peace  and  war  in  the  world  for 
the  next  generation. 

Harry  Truman  made  the  decisions,  liv- 
ing one  day  at  a  time.  "I  never  look 
back,"  he  used  to  say. 

Harry  Truman  brought  World  War  II 
to  a  close,  settling  the  division  of  war- 
torn  Europe  and  establishing  a  new  ot- 
der  based  on  democracy  and  Justice. 

Former    enemies    became    firm    and 

staunch  allies  under  the  guidance  and 

leadership  of  Harry  Tnunan,  and  old 

allies  remained  good  friends. 

When  war-ravaged  Europe  was  threat- 
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ened  with  economic  catastrophe,  Harry 
Truman  worked  with  George  C.  Marshall 
to  develop  the  Marshall  plan  to  save  the 
European  democracies  from  totalitarian- 
ism. 

When  Greece,  already  staggered  from 
4  years  of  Nazi  atrocities,  was  attacked 
by  a  Commxmist  neighbor,  Harry  Tru- 
man propounded  the  Truman  Doctrine 
and  we  aided  in  that  Nation's  self-de- 
fense. 

To  many,  the  policies  of  the  Truman 
administration  and  their  nearly  unani- 
mously successful  outcome  were  miracu- 
lous. To  Harry  Truman,  there  was  noth- 
ing miraculous  or  even  strange.  After  all, 
he  said,  commonsense  works  wonders. 

All  his  life  he  applied  the  lessons  he 
learned  on  his  parents'  Missouri  farm. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  ask  about  something 
you  do  not  know.  Learn  from  others.  Get 
all  the  Information  you  can  before  you 
decide,  but  once  you  are  sxire  you  are 
right,  do  not  back  down. 

Honesty,  straightforwardness,  a  sense 
of  humor  about  himself,  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing faith  in  his  fellow  man  and  an  equally 
deep  faith  that  American  citizens  will 
do  the  right  thing  if  they  have  all  the 
facts. 

These  were  the  virtues  of  the  American 
frontier,  and  these  were  the  virtues  that 
Harry  Truman  brought  with  him  to  his 
Nation's  highest  office.  And  these  were 
the  virtues  that  carried  him  through 
seven  of  the  most  difficult  years  that  the 
office  has  ever  seen. 

When  Harry  Truman  w^on  a  political 
victory  that  all  the  experts  said  he  could 
not  win,  he  was  not  surprised.  Although 
the  experts  knew  about  politics,  he  said, 
but  he  knew  about  the  people.  And  the 
people  were  the  voters,  not  the  experts. 

Harry  Tnunan  had  a  long  history  of 
knowing  the  people.  Harry  Truman, 
really,  was  the  people. 

He  grew  up  poor,  he  operated  his  ovm 
small  business.  He  was  a  soldier  and  a 
member  of  the  Reserves.  Although  he  was 
an  officer,  he  obtained  his  rank  through 
an  election  of  the  battalion  members.  His 
commission  only  served  to  confirm  the 
judgment  of  his  fellow  artillerymen. 

Harry  Truman  was  not  a  man  to  be 
called  great.  He  was  not  heroic.  He  was 
not  a  ringing  orator. 

Instead,  he  was  a  man  who  looked  like 
your  next  door  neighbor  and  talked  like 
him  too. 

For  some  the  thought  of  that  fellow 
in  the  White  House  was  terrifying.  But 
for  millions  of  Americans,  the  thought 
of  him  in  the  White  House  was  a  reas- 
surance to  them  that  America  worked. 
That  a  common  man  could  not  only  be- 
come President,  but  could  also  stay  Pres- 
ident. 

That  reassurance  in  a  time  of  turbu- 
lent change  gave  him  a  special  impor- 
tance. In  a  turbulent  time,  he  was  a  sym- 
bol the  world  was  not  turned  upside 
down. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  few  Ameri- 
cans have  served  their  Nation  with  the 
devotion  and  dedication  of  Harry  Tru- 
man. He  became  President  in  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  in  our  coimtry's 
history  and  faced  some  of  the  most  awe- 
some and  far-reaching  problems  ever  to 
confront  an  American  President. 


Harry  Truman  assumed  the  Presidency 
only  months  after  his  election  to  the 
office  of  Vice  President,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  was  engaged  in 
one  of  mankind's  most  devastating  wars. 
In  rapid  order,  he  faced  some  of  history's 
most  difficult  decisions.  Tliere  were  the 
negotiations  with  Stalin,  the  decision  to 
drop  the  atomic  bomb,  the  Berlin  block- 
ade and  the  Korean  war,  to  name  only 
a  few. 

And  through  all  these  monumental 
decisions,  Harry  Truman  was  more  than 
equal  to  the  challenge.  His  coui'ageous 
and  decisive  leadership  during  tliose 
troubled  years  stand  today  as  a  hallmark 
of  excellence  in  American  history.  With 
each  passing  year  since  he  left  the  White 
House,  we  have  gained  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  enormity  of  his  contribution 
to  his  Nation  and  to  the  free  world. 

Today  there  is  little  question  that  time 
and  history  have  judged  Harry  Tnmian 
to  be  one  of  our  gieatest  Presidents. 

But  Harry  Truman  was  more  than  a 
bold  and  decisive  leader,  he  was  a  man 
of  great  compassion  and  vision.  He  was 
totally  committed  to  building  a  better 
America  for  all  of  our  people.  Many  of 
the  great  social  programs  enacted  during 
the  decade  of  the  1960's  were  first  sug- 
gested by  President  Truman.  He  was  an 
early  leader  in  the  struggle  to  provide 
equal  treatment  for  all  Americans  re- 
gardless of  race,  and  he  advocated  gov- 
ernment assistance  in  providing  medical 
cai'e  for  our  seixior  citizens  years  before 
medicare  finally  became  reality. 

Throughout  his  life,  Harry  Truman 
cared  deeply  about  the  people  of  this 
great  country.  And  in  return,  I  think 
the  American  people  cared  deeply  about 
Harry  Truman.  We  admired  his  strength 
and  wisdom,  and  we  loved  his  warmth 
and  honesty. 

The  magnitude  of  his  contributions  to 
the  American  people  and  to  all  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  can  never  be  ade- 
quately measiued.  Perhaps  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  we  are  immeasurably  in  his  debt, 
just  as  future  generations  of  freedom- 
loving  people  everj'where  will  be  in  his 
debt. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  for- 
mer President  Harry  S  Truman  served 
his  State,  the  Senate,  and  the  Nation  with 
dedication  and  distinction,  and  his  death 
is  a  sad  loss. 

During  his  decade  of  service  in  the 
Senate,  President  Truman  compiled  an 
impressive  record.  He  took  his  duties  seri- 
ously and  will  long  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  hardest  workers  in  the  history  of 
the  Senate.  The  story  is  often  told  tliat  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  Harry  Truman  never  missed 
a  meeting  of  the  committee. 

But,  perhaps  his  greatest  and  most 
lasting  achievement  wliile  a  member  of 
this  body,  was  his  service  as  chairman  of 
the  Special  Committee  To  Investigate 
Contracts  Under  the  National  Defense 
Program.  Realizing  that  billions  of  tax 
dollars  were  being  wasted,  Harry  Tniman 
drafted  tne  resolution  creating  this  com- 
mittee, was  named  Its  chairman,  and  is 
largely  responsible  for  saving  the  taxpay- 
ers countless  billions  of  dollars  by  expos- 
ing much  of  the  waste  and  corruption 


wliicli  permeated  our  military  programs 
during  World  War  II. 

In  1944.  because  of  his  outstanding 
work  in  the  Senate,  I*resident  Rocseveit 
chose  Hany  Truman  as  his  Vice-Pre.si- 
dential  running  mate.  After  sening  as 
Roosevelt's  Vice  President  for  only  3 
short  montlis,  Harry  S  Truman  acceded 
to  tlie  Presidency  on  tlie  death  oi 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

As  the  33d  President  of  the  Uiuted 
States,  Harry  Truman  performed  with 
the  same  zeal  he  had  previou-^ly  demon- 
strated in  Missouri  and  in  the  Senate. 
Within  Ills  first  6  months  as  President, 
Harry  Truman  presented  the  United  Na- 
tiotis  Charter  to  the  Senate,  attended 
the  Potsdam  Conference  to  plan  the 
peace  in  Europe,  ended  the  war  in  the 
Pacific  and  sent  his  "Fair  Deal '  domestic 
legislation  package  to  Congress. 

He  will  long  be  remembered  as  the 
architect  of  the  foreign  policy  )5rogram«: 
and  commitments  which  have  endured 
for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  Senate  rati- 
fication of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  /^ 
for  the  initiation  of  the  massive  foreien 
aid  progi'ams  which  rebuilt  and  stabi- 
lized half  the  world  and  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  mutual  security  treaties 
which  were  designed  to  keep  the  hard- 
won  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  "Congres- 
sional Quarterly  Weekly  Report"  of  De- 
cember 16,  1972,  itemizing  in  great  detail 
the  dramatic  foreign  and  domestic 
achievements  of  the  Tnunan  adminis- 
tration. 

President  Tniman's  courage  and  de- 
termination will  never  be  forgotten.  Nor 
will  his  botmdless  foresight  and  imagina- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Packwood  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  hLs  devoted 
wife.  Mrs.  Bess  Truman,  tlieir  daughter 
Margaret,  and  the  Truman  grandchil- 
dren. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v,-a.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

Harry  Trvman:  His  C.\rfer,  Achievements, 
Views 

Harry  S  Truman,  the  33rd  President  of 
the  United  States,  has  been  waging  yet  an- 
other uphill  battle.  The  88-year-old  former 
chief  executive,  suCering  from  pulmonary 
congestion,  complicated  by  bronchitis,  a 
weak  heart  and  kidney  problems,  remained 
hospitalized   in  serious  condition  Dec.   15. 

Truman's  condition  has  fluctuated  from 
fair  to  critical  to  serious  since  he  entered 
Research  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  In 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dec.  5.  His  heart — weak- 
ened by  hardenin;^  of  the  arteries — was  beiug 
closely  monitored. 

The  former  chief  executive  had  been  lio?- 
pltftlized  seven  previous  times  since  he  turned 
the  pretldency  over  to  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
early  in  1953. 

Only  two  Presidents.  Jchn  j^danis  ar.d  Her- 
bert Hoover,  lived  longer  than  Truman  Both 
died  at  the  age  of  90 — the  age  Truman 
pledged  a  few  years  ago  to  reach.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  64,  is  the  other  remaining  former 
chief  executive. 

Although  Truman  went  home  to  Missouri 
two  decades  ago,  the  legislation  enacted  dur- 
ing his  presidency  continues  to  shape  and 
affect  policies  today.  The  United  Nations. 
Marshall  Plan,  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
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tion  anf  Taft-Hartley  labc>r  la-.v  are  but 

few  of  the  landmarks  of  the  Truman  era. 

But  Truman  Is  remembered  fo-  more  than 

3    legislative    triumplis    and    defeats.    The 

I  rthy,  populist  style  of  the  onet:me  farmer 

unsuccessful    haberdasher    is    recalled 

th  nostalgia  in  an  age  of  Madison  Avenue 

:hniques,  programmed  politics  and  aUen- 

1  ed  voters. 

Reluctant  Candidate.— De<'pite  the  monu- 

events  of  his  post-World  War  II  pre.si- 

ncy,  Truman  would  have  preferred  to  par- 

•ipate  as  a  senator  from   Missouri   rather 

as  President.  Great  pressure,  from  the 

iie  House  on  down  the  line,  had  to  bi  ap- 

to  get  him  to  accept  the  vice  pre;iden- 

1  nomination  in  1944.  According  to  Harry 

Trumau.  a  new  book  by  his  daughter.  Mar- 

rei  Truman  Daniel.  Truman  knew  of  Presi- 

nt   Franklin  D.  Roosevelt'.s  ill   heal'h   and 

ed  his  best  to  avoid  beinr-  on  the  Denio- 

if  ic  ticket. 

Do  you  remember  your  .\uieriran  history 
;i  enough  to  recall  what  happened  to  most 
e  pre.-.ldents  who  succeeded  to  ihe  presi- 
iicy?  Usually  they  were  ndic\;!ed  in  office. 
d  their  hearts  broken,  lost  any  ve-tige  of 
they  had  had  before  I  dont  want  that 
happen  to  me,"  he  remarked  to  a  St.  Louis 
!>t -Dispatch,  reporter  during  his  I'lght  to 
,y  off  the  ticket. 

Ii  is  funny  how  some  people  would  give 
fortune  to  be  as  close  as  I  ajn  to  it  and 
n't  want  it,"  Truman  wrote  to  his  daugh- 
in  July   ir>44.  shortly  before   the   Demo- 
tic convention.  "Hope  I  can  dodge  it.  1600 
msylvania  's  a  nice  addres.s  but  Id  rather 
move  in      irough  the  back  door — or    any 
er  door  a^  oi.xty." 

Jut  party  Ijyalty  came  first.  Afier  Roo.=e- 
t  warned  him  that  he  would  be  lespfiiwible 
splittii'"  the  Democratic  Party  if  he  re- 
ed   the    nomination.   Truman   abaiidoned 
first  love  and  home  for  10  year- — the  Sen- 
— and   agreed   to  be  Roo.seveUs   running 
te.   Within  three  months  of  their   inau- 
atiou.   Roosevelt   died   and   Truman   was 
)rn  in  as  President  on  April  12.  1945. 
Jespite  his  earlier  reluctance.  Truman  did 
shrink  from  his  duties,  whether  it  meant 
^nding  up  to  Soviet  leader  Joseph  Stalin, 
ng  battle  with  a  Republican  Congress  or 
idlng  to  assist  South  Kore.i.  "The  buck 
here."  read  a  sign  on  his  White  House 
-and   he  observed   it.   Within  his  first 
months  as  President.  Truman  presented 
United   Nations   charter   to   tlie   Senate, 
tended   the    Potsdam    Conference,    ordered 
atomic     bombing     of    Hiroshima     and 
saki   and   sent   his   Fair  De.il   domestic 
latiou  package  to  Congress. 
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TRUMAN   CONCHESSES 

he  pace  had  been  set.  and  there  were  few 
3.  especially  in  the  administration's  early 
3.  Trximan  and  his  Congresses — the  79th. 
.  81st  and  82nd — did  more  than  return 
country  to  postwar  normalcy.  Together 
:  launched  foreign  policy  programs  and 
mitments  that  have  laid  the  foundation 
U.S.  defense  and  diplomatic  policies  for 
past  25  years.  During  the  Truman  presi- 
ry.  Congress  ratified  the  UN  charter, 
tjiblished  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
roved  and  funded  massive  foreign  aid 
and  ratified  mtitiial  security 
ties. 

domestic  legislation.  Congress  pas.sed  a 

or   housing   bill,   authorized   federal   aid 

nts  for  hospital  constrtiction  and  created 

President's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 

;    Truman's   domestic   proposals   did   not 

i  as   well   as  the   foreign   policy  innova- 

is.  Conservative  elements  in  the  Truman 

igresses  banded  together  to  thwart  many 

the  adminLstratlon's  Fair  Deal  proposals. 

addition,  they  passed  many  measures  of 

the  administration  disapproved.  Tru- 

vetoed  78  bills  during  his  eight  years  in 

Twelve  of  his  vetoes  were  overridden. 

one   Truman   Congress — the    80th — 

controlled  by  the  Republicans.  It  came 
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under  special  attack  from  the  President,  who 
termed  it  the  "cto-nothlng  Congress."  He 
called  it  into  special  session  on  July  26,  1948 
(Turnip  Day  in  Mis.souri),  to  act  en  a  num- 
ber of  domestic  measures  he  considered  nec- 
essary to  the  public  interest. 

Tlie  special  session  produced  no  domestic 
le^t-slaticn.  Truman  charged.  "Tlie  Congress 
ran  cflT  and  left  everything  Just  as  I  expected 
they  would  do  atid  now  they  are  trying  to 
blame  me  because  they  did  nothing]"  "fru- 
man  wrote  to  his  sister  afterward.  "I  Jn.st 
don't  believe  people  can  be  fi.'oled  that 
ejsily."  And  he  set  out  to  tell  his  side  of  the 
story  in  the  "gi-.e  'em  hell  "  presidential  cam- 
paign of  11)48. 

Second  Term — Truman,  unwilling  to  Join 
the  ticket  in  1944.  had  decided  it  was  neces- 
sary to  run  f'.'r  anotlier  term.  "I'm  rather  fed 
up  on  all  the  fol-de-roi  it  takes  to  be  Pre  .1- 
dent."  he  explained  to  his  sister.  "If  it  were 
not  for  the  world  situation  and  my  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  presidential  candidates  I'd 
throw  the  whole  works  out  the  window  and 
go  home  and  stay  there.  But  I  can't  run  from 
responsibility  as  you  know." 

A  few  day.->  after  he  began  his  second  term. 
someone  asked  him  if  he  were  going  to  run 
another  term.  "Have  you  lost  your  mind'" 
he  replied.  According  to  Margaret  Truman 
Daniel,  he  had  thought  for  some  time  that 
eight  years  in  the  White  Hoii.se  would  be 
enough. 

By  the  time  Truman  fiiushed  his  second 
term,  he  did  not  appear  to  have  a  choice 
His  popularity  rating  was  at  low  ebb.  The 
opposition  was  shouting  "communism,  cor- 
ruption and  Korea  "  Estes  Kefauver  beai  Tru- 
man decisively  when  the  President's  name 
was  etiiered  in  the  New  H.mipshire  primarv 
of  1952. 

M.\JOR    I.ECISIATIOV 

Labor  Management  Relations  Act  -One  o; 
the  most  significant  pieces  of  domestic  legts- 
latloit  enacted  during  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration was  the  Taft-Hartley  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  Tlie  bill,  which  was  bit- 
terly opposed  by  organized  labor,  included 
provisions  permitting  80-day  injunctions 
against  strikes  imperiling  national  health 
and  safety  and  otitlawing  the  clo.ed  shop, 
secondary  boycotts  and  Jurisdictional  strikes. 

The  80th  Congress  passed  the  bill  in  1947 
over  the  President's  veto,  and  the  81st  Con- 
gress in  1949  successfully  countered  an  ad- 
ministration attempt  to  have  Taft-Hartley 
repealed. 

Fair  Deal  —Truman  appeared  before  Con- 
gress early  in  1949  to  urge  a  sweeping  new 
program  of  social  reform.  The  81st  Congress 
approved  some  of  the  "Fair  Deal"  measures 
.sought  by  the  administration.  Including  a 
long-range  housing  bill  providing  for  ex- 
panded federal  progranis  in  slum  clearance, 
public  housing  and  farm  improvement. 

It  passed  the  Social  Security  Expansion  Act 
of  1950  and  raLsed  the  minimum  waf;e  from 
40  to  75  cents  an  hour  in  1949. 

Otherwise  the  "Fair  Deal"  programs  hit 
formidable  obstacles.  A  religious  controversy 
over  aid  to  parochial  schools  snagged  federal 
aid  to  education  bills.  The  administration's 
compulsory  he.ilth  insurance  plan — labeled 
"sociali?;ed  medicine '"  by  its  opponents — 
never  was  enacted. 

The  Truman  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
a  nev,-  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfai-e  was  disapproved  bv  the  Senate  in 
1949  and  by  the  House  in  1950 

Civil  Rights.— On  Oct.  29.  1947.  Truman's 
Committee  on  Civil  Rights  rclea.sed  a  report 
calling  for  greater  leadership  by  the  federal 
government   in  the  field  of  civil  rights. 

Early  in  1948,  the  President  called  for  a 
comprehensive  legislative  program  which  in- 
cluded the  establishment  of  a  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practices  Commission  and  legislation 
that  would  halt  lynching,  poll  taxes  and 
segregation  in  transportation. 

Administration  leaders  never  were  able  to 
push  Truman's  program  through  Congress  in 


the  fice  of  opposition  by  Reptiblican  lead- 
ers and  southern  Democrats. 

However.  Truman  issued  two  executive  or- 
ders in  1949  ending  segregation  in  the  armed 
forces  and  barring  discriminaiion  in  federal 
employment  and  in  work  done  under  govern- 
ment  comract. 

Truinan  Doctrine.— The  threat  of  a  com- 
munist takeover  in  Greece  and  Turkey 
prompted  Truman,  addressing  a  Joint  session 
of  Congress  cr\  March  12,  1947.  to  declare 
that  "it  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
Status  to  support  free  peoples  w^io  are  re- 
sisting subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or 
by  outside  pressures" — the  Truman  Doctrine. 

Nine  weeks  after  the  President  made  his 
reediest.  Congress  authorized  $400-million  in 
military  as  well  as  economic  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

European  Recovery  Program. — The  concept 
of  massive  economic  aid  to  European  coun- 
tries to  assist  them  In  their  postwar  recovery 
received  final  congressional  approval  in  the 
passage  of  the  European  Recoverv  Program 
(Marshall  Plan)  In  1948. 

In  an  interview  shortly  before  he  left  the 
White  House  in  1953,  Tniman  cited  the  as- 
sistance to  Greece  and  Turkey  and  the 
Marshall  Plan  for  European  recovery  as  the 
most  significant  accomplishments  of  his  pres- 
idency. 

Investigations. — The  Truman  Congres.ses 
began  in  1948  to  hold  investigations  on  do- 
mestic communism  which  were  to  continue 
and  haunt  the  nation  throughout  the  1950s. 

Television  audiences  watched  a  series  of 
hearings  conducted  In  1951  by  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Organized 
Crime  in  Interstate  Commerce.  The  investi- 
gation centered  on  testimony  of  reputed 
gangland  figures. 

LEGISL.ATtVE  SUMMARY 

Following  is  a  topical  stimmary  of  the 
most  notable  congressional  accompli.shments 
In  the  domestic  area  during  the  Truman 
years : 

Labor — Labor  Management  Relations  Act 
(Taft-Hartley  Act)  In  1947.  Increase  in  the 
minimum  wage  in  1949  from  40  to  75  cents. 

Agriculture— 1948  enactment  of  the  Hope- 
Aiken  flexible  farm  price  support  bill. 

Atomic  Energy — Creation  In  1946  of  a  five- 
man  civilian  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to 
control  all  aspects  of  atomic  energy  develop- 
ment. 

Transportation — Federal  Airport  Act  of 
1947 — authorization  of  $500-mllllon  In  fed- 
eral matching  grants  for  airport  construc- 
tioit. 

Government — Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946 — streamlining  of  congressional 
procedure  and  regulation  of  lobbying  activ- 
ities. Unification  of  armed  forces  under  a 
single  Department  of  Defense  and  creation 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  In  1947. 

Presidential  Succession  Act — designating 
the  speaker  of  the  House  and  the  president 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  nejrt  in  succes- 
sion to  the  vice  president.  In  1947. 

22nd  Amendment — limiting  Presidents  to 
two  terms — was  approved  by  Congress  in 
1947  and  adopted  In  1951. 

Health,  edtication  and  welfare — Hospital 
Survey  and  Construction  Act  of  1946  (Hill- 
Burton  Act) . 

Housing  Act  of  1949 — expanding  federal 
programs  in  slum  clearance,  public  housing 
and  farm  Improvement. 

Social  Security  Amendments  of  1950 — ex- 
tending coverage  to  9.2  million  persons  and 
Increasing  some  benefits,  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  of  1951,  which  increased  benefits 
further. 

Most  of  the  major  congressional  accom- 
plishments were  In  foreign  policy.  Follow- 
ing are  some  of  those: 

Senate  ratification  of  the  UN  charter  In 
1945. 

Authorization  of  a  $3.75-bllllon,  50-year 
loan  to  Great  Britain  In  1946. 

Authorization  of  $400-milllon  in  VS.  as- 
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Elstance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  In  1947 — the 
first  Implementation  of  the  "Truman  Etoc- 
trlne." 

Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Aa- 
Blstance,  signed  by  the  United  States  and 
18  Latin  American  countries,  ratified  by  tbe 
Senate  in  1947. 

Funding  of  the  Eiu'opean  Recovery  Pro- 
y    gram  (Marshall  Plan) ,  started  in  1948. 

Senate  ratification  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  in  1949. 

TRUMAN    AS    SENATOK 

Trtiman  called  his  years  in  the  Senate — ■ 
1935  to  1944 — "the  happiest  10  years  of  my 
life." 

He  first  won  election  to  the  Senate  in  1934 
with  the  support  of  the  Kansas  City  Demo- 
cratic machine  led  by  Tom  Pendergast,  the 
organization  that  had  sponsored  Truman's 
rise  to  the  Jacltson  County  Court,  the  county 
administrative  body. 

In  the  Senate,  Ttuman  was  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  New  Deal  domestic  programs.  In 
1935,  he  Toted  for  the  Wagner  Act,  which 
strengthened  union  bargaining  power,  and 
the  Social  Security  Act.  He  also  supported 
legislation  to  regulate  public  utilities  and 
transportation,  as  'well  as  President  Roose- 
velt's "court-packing"  plan  in  1937. 

In  bis  10  years  as  a  senator,  Truman  be- 
came the  nth -ran  king  Democrat  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the  sixth- 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee.  He  gave  particular  atten- 
tion to  legislation  dealing  with  transporta- 
tion and  communications. 

His  efforts  on  the  Appropriations  and  In- 
terstate Commerce  Committees  gained  him 
a  reputation  for  hard  work  and  attention  to 
detaU.  He  never  missed  an  appropriations 
meeting  and  frequently  worked  12-hour 
days. 

"Most  of  the  senators  who  really  apply 
themselves  never  get  much  attention  in  the 
headlines,"  he  once  said. 

Truman  faced  an  uphill  battle  in  his  1940 
senatorial  campaign.  Despite  his  support 
for  Roosevelt's  legislative  program,  the  Pres- 
ident appeared  to  favor  Missouri  Gov.  Uoyd 
C.  Stark  for  the  nomination.  In  fact,  early 
In  1940,  the  President  offered  Truman  an 
appointment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  if  he  would  withdraw  from  the 
race.  Truman  refiised. 

Military  Investigations. — In  his  second 
term,  Truman  won  national  attention  by 
investigating  corruption  and  waste  in  mili- 
tary programs.  Concerned  by  charges  that 
defense  contracts  and  purchases  were 
awarded  through  favoritism,  he  drafted  a 
resolution  creating  a  special  Committee  to 
Investigate  Contracts  Under  the  National 
Defense  Program.  After  approval  of  the 
resolution,  Truman  was  named  chairman  of 
the  five-member  committee. 

Truman  called  leading  defense  ofBclals 
before  the  committee,  and  Its  Investigations 
received  much  public  attention. 

Witnesses  heard  by  the  special  committee 
included  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  Secretary 
of  War  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Under  Secretary 
of  War  Robert  P.  Patterson  and  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Prank  Knox. 

Truman  also  held  hearings  on  a  coal  strike 
that  threatened  the  nation's  war  effort.  The 
strike  ended  after  he  threatened  to  summon 
mine  owners  before  the  committee. 

THE  COMMON  MAN 

Washington  was  a  long  way  from  the  small 
Missouri  town  of  Lamar,  where  Truman  was 
born  on  May  8,  1884,  and  from  the  farm  near 
Independence  where  he  was  raised.  He  spent 
11  years  as  a  farmer  after  graduation  from 
high  school  and  brief  stints  as  a  railroad 
employee,  mall  clerk  for  a  newspaper  and 
bank  bookkeeper. 

Truman  received  a  commission  in  the  na- 
tional guard  and  served  in  Prance  during 
World  War  I.  Returning  home  as  a  major  in 


1919,  he  married  Elizabeth  (Bess)  Wallace 
and  opened  a  clothing  store  in  Kansas  City. 
'When  that  venture  failed  during  the  Depres- 
sion, Tfuman  at  age  38  turned  to  politics. 

Public  Offices. — ^Taken  under  the  wing  of 
Pendergast,  the  power  in  the  Kansas  City 
machine,  Truman  was  first  elected  to  public 
office  in  1922  as  Judge  of  the  Jackson  County 
Court  (a  county  administrative  position). 
Defeated  for  re-election  two  years  later,  he 
came  back  in  1926  to  win  election  as  presiding 
Judge,  a  position  he  held  for  eight  years. 

Prom  there,  It  was  the  Senate  and  then  the 
White  House.  But  he  never  forgot  his  humble 
beginnings,  nor  did  he  drop  his  earthy  style. 

Once  in  1956,  Democratic  nominee  Adlai  E. 
Stevenson,  whose  campaign  was  not  going 
well,  reportedly  asked  Trtiman  what  he  was 
doing  wrong.  The  ex-Presldent  walked  over 
to  the  window  and  pointed  to  a  man  standing 
in  a  doorway  across  the  street.  "The  thing 
you  have  got  to  do  is  learn  how  to  reach  that 
man,"  Truman  advised. 

"Give  "Em  HeU."— It  was  something 
Truman  did  with  ease.  President  or  not.  he 
was  one  of  the  people.  His  1948  whistle-stop 
campaign  typified  his  common -man  politics. 
He  would  come  out  on  the  observation  plat- 
form of  the  train — sometimes  twisting  an 
Imaginary  Thomas  E.  Dewey-like  mus- 
tache— and  would  lash  out  at  the  "do- 
nothing"  Republicans  to  cries  of,  "Give  'em 
hell.  Harry."  His  election  victory  over  Repub- 
lican Dewey  defied  all  predictions  by  poll- 
sters and  the  news  media. 

In  a  1958  television  interview,  Truman 
discussed  modem  campaign  techniques: 
"Well,  It's  Just  like  selling  soap,  and  It's  not 
right.  It  doesn't  work.  You  can't  sell  human 
beings.  .  .  .  The  way  this  last  election  came 
out  In  1956  conclusively  proves  that.  This  Is 
the  first  time  in  140  years  that  a  President 
has  been  elected — and  that  was  a  personal 
matter  of  popularity  on  his  part — has  been 
elected  and  has  not  carried  a  Congress  with 
him  shows  Madison  Avenue  didnt  fool  the 
people. 

"All  my  experiences  as  candidate  for  office 
I  never  did  have  money  enough  to  run.  In  the 
campaign  of  1948,  the  train  stopped  in  the 
station  on  several  occasions  because  we  didn't 
have  the  money  to  pay  the  fare.  When  I 
campaigned  for  the  Senate  both  times,  we 
never  did  have  money  enough  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses.  We  had  no  chance  at  all 
in  those  campaigns  to  talk  over  the  radio 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  and  we  won  Just  the 
same.  I'm  not  so  sure  that  people  have  the 
respect  for  the  big  money  that  everybody 
thinks  they  have,  because  they  like  to  vote 
for  a  poor  man  sometimes." 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  Harry 
Truman  was  a  friend— a  protector — a 
benefactor — a  striver  for  peace — for 
countless  millions  of  people  around  the 
world.  He  was  that  rare  leader  who  did 
much  for  all  mankind. 

History's  present  verdict  list.s  him 
among  the  great  Presidents  of  this  Re- 
public. History's  final  judgment  could 
well  place  him  with  the  few  who  wUl  be 
honored  and  revered  through  the  cen- 
turies. 

His  gallantry  was  a  cornerstone  of 
freedom's  victory  in  World  War  n.  His 
compassion  was  a  cornerstone  of  the  un- 
precedented effort  which — following  the 
conflict — rehabilitated  friend  and  foe 
alike. 

President  Truman's  Valley  Forge  was 
the  complete  destruction  of  Western  Eu- 
rope— which  his  Marshall  plan  restored. 
His  declaration  of  Independence  was 
the  Truman  doctrine — which  saved 
whole  nations  and  peoples. 

He  steered  our  ship  of  state  when  a 


hurricane  threatened  all  we  have  and 
all  we  hope  to  be.  I  speak  of  the  storm 
which  developed  from  the  monumental 
conflict  between  Eastern  communism  and 
Western  democracy.  It  was — truly — a 
testing  time  for  humanity.  At  stake  was 
the  destiny  of  the  race  of  men. 

As  always — through  his  life — Harry 
Truman  met  this  ultimate  test  head-on. 
In  his  Inaugural  address  he  said: 

Events  have  brought  our  American  Democ- 
racy to  new  Influence  and  new  responsibil- 
ities. They  will  test  our  courage,  our  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  our  concept  of  Liberty." 

President  Truman's  strong  hand 
shaped  vital  events  which  brought  Amer- 
ica new  Influence  and  new  responsibil- 
ities. His  devotion  to  duty  was  a  model 
for  all  who  aspire  to  leadership.  His  con- 
cept of  liberty  was  tested— and,  like  him. 
measured  up  to  everj'  test. 

During  the  closing  montlis  of  World 

War  II— and  in  the  aftermath  of  that 

widest  of  all  wars — he  made  a  lasting 

contribution  to  the  protection  and  the 

preservation  of  Western  civilization. 

Harry  Truman's  station— a  station  he 
earned— will  be  conveyed  to  grateful 
Americans  of  tomorrow  In  the  pages  of 
history. 

It  was  here  In  the  Senate  that  I  first 
knew  and  came  to  admire  him.  Among 
our  present  membership — only  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  'Vermont,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  I  were  privi- 
leged to  be  Senator  Truman's  colleagues 
In  this  body. 

He  loved  the  U.S.  Senate.  Modest- 
kind  —  unaffected  —  unostentatious  — 
he  was,  nevertheless,  liighly  respected 
and  regarded  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 

His  dedicated  service — his  honesty  and 
integrity  in  the  discharge  of  his  Sena- 
torial duties — first  brought  him  to  na- 
tional prominance.  He  moved — in  a  few- 
short  months — to  the  Vice  Presidency, 
and — in  April  of  1945  he  assumed  tlie 
burden  which  brings  with  it  the  greatest 
power  and  the  most  crushing  responsi- 
bility that  any  man  has  ever  held. 

I  think  people  here — and  In  every 
comer  of  the  earth — came  to  love  Hany 
Truman  because  he  was — in  addition  to 
being  a  world  leader — a  very  human  in- 
dividual. 

He  never  had  an  opportunity  to  earn 
a  college  degree  but  he  ■was  educated  in 
the  vcr>-  best  of  schools — here  and 
abroad. 

On  the  farm  in  Missouri,  he  saw  pov- 
erty at  first  hand— and  became  its  enemy 
On  the  battlefields  of  France,  he  wit- 
nes.sed  the  horror  of  v.ar — and  sought 
peace  all  the  days  of  hi.-^  life. 

In  goverament  he  earned  his  bache- 
lor's degree  at  the  county  level — his  mas- 
ter's in  the  U.S.  Senate — and  his  doctor- 
ate in  the  Presidency  itself. 

Every  college  and  every  university 
would  honor  him  today  as  a  ma.ster  of 
statecraft — and  no  one  denies  that  he 
deserved  a  doctorate  in  the  art  of  poli- 
tics. 

He  was  a  statesman  who  was  proud  of 
the  profession  of  politics — the  art  and 
science  of  public  service — and  he  used 
his  unsurpassed  skill  to  strengthen  the 
ccmcept  of  Uberty. 

My  most  enduring  memory  of  the  man 
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from  Independence  is — and  will  be — 
lijiked  to  his  matchless  courage. 

His  great  valor  brings  to  mind  the 
wbrds  of  Pericles,  who  said : 

The  secret  of  happiuesa  Is  freedom^atid — 
V.\e  secret  of  freedom  is  a  brave  heart. 

All  who  knew  Harry  Truman  should 
comforted  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
ntust  have  been  a  happy  man  through 
of  his  years  of  service  to  Missouri — 
beloved  country — and  the  world. 
Mr.   TAFT.   Mr.  President,  President 
uman,  above  all  alse.  was  a  realist.  He 
u+derstood  and  appreciated  the  dangers 
communism  to  a  free  people  in  the 
pt^stwar  period.  In  his  inaugural  address 
January  20,  1949,  he  said: 
:;onimunlsm   is   based   on   tlie   belief  that 
u  is  so  -weak  and  inadequate  that  he  is 
able  to  govern  himself  and  therefore  re- 
ires  the  rule  of  strong  masters. 
Democracy  is  based  on  the  conviction  that 
n  has  the  moral  and  intellectual  capacity, 
well   as   the   inalienable   right,   to  govern 
nself  with  reason  and  Justice, 
"ommunism  subjects  the  individual  to  ar- 
t  without  lawful  cau.se,  punishment  wlth- 
;   trial,  and  forced  labor  as  a  chattel  of 
State.   It   decrees   what   information  he 
1  receive,  what  art  he  shall  produce,  what 
ders  he  shall  follow,  and  what  thoughts 
shall  think. 

Democracy  maintains  that  government  Is 
abashed  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual. 
1  Is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
tecting  the  rights  of  the  individual  and 
freedom  in  the  exerci.se  of  those  abilities 
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[n   the  aftermath  of  World  War  11, 
sident  Truman  led  a  nation  that  was 
4ary  of  war  and  wanted  to  demobilize 
Armed  Forces.  But  President  Truman 
refcognized  the  dangers  of  total  disarma- 
ment in  the  face  of  Soviet  militarism.  In 
book,  "Year  of  E>ecision,"  he  wrote: 
A'ar  weariness  leads  to  easy  illusions.   It 
natural    for    people    everywhere,    when 
ting  ended,  to  hope  that  peace  and  har- 
ny  would  come  at  once  without  too  much 
But  keeping  the  peace  is  a  vast  under- 
ing,  and  constant  visjilance  and  effort  are 
cfeded  to  keep  conflicting  interests  from  de- 
1  oying  it. 

In  that  same  volume  he  wrote  that: 
Dnce  hostilities    are   over.   Americana   are 
.  spontaneous  and  .  .  .  headlong  in  their 
;erness  to  return  to  civilian  life.  No  people 
history  have   been   known   to   disengage 

thfemselves  so  quickly  from  the  ways  of  war. 

rhls  impatience  Is  an  expression  of  a  deeply 

national    ideal    to    want    to    live    at 

But   the   tragic   experience   following 

W^rld  War  I  taught  us  that  this  admirable 
it  could  lead  to  catastrophe.  We  need  to 
iiper  and  adjust  the  rate  of  demobilization 
our  forces  so  that  we  would  be  able  to 
et  our  new  obligations  iu  the  world. 

Today,  we  are  once  again  confronted 
bv  political  forces,  weary  of  the  war  in 
Vi  ;tnam,  which  would  have  America  ab- 
di  ate  its  military  responsibilities  in 
W?stern  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
(rid.  President  Truman  recognized  the 
dangers  of  these  forces  and  we  should 
leirn  from  his  courage  and  his  resolve. 
Ai  much  as  he  yearned  for  peace,  he  un- 
dc  rstood  that  in  the  cold  war  era  the 
Ul  lited  States  would  have  to  imdertake 
fii  m  measures  to  shore  up  democracy  in 
Wistem  Europe  and  in  Asia.  He 
la  mched  the  Marshall  plan,  the  Tru- 
m m  doctrine,  the  Berlin  airlift,  NATO, 
arid  our  efforts  in  Korea. 


He  understood  that  realistic  efforts  to- 
ward international  cooperation  would 
have  to  be  launched  if  we  were  to  arrive 
at  an  age  of  peace.  His  first  act  as  Pres- 
ident had  been  to  reaffirm  the  American 
desire  for  a  world  organization  to  keep 
the  peace. 

Because  of  his  realism  toward  the  Rus- 
sians, he  set  the  stage  for  the  detente 
that  only  now  may  be  possible. 

In  his  last  addre.ss  to  the  American 
people  before  he  left  the  White  Hou.se 
he  said  that: 

We  have  averted  World  War  III  up  to  now, 
and  we  may  have  already  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing conditions  which  can  keep  that 
war  from  happening  as  far  ahead  as  man 
can  ."^ee. 

I  hope  that  we  can  be  as  realistic  in 
oiu-  age  as  President  Harry  Truman  was 
in  his. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  Harry  S 
Truman  earned  a  significant  place  in  the 
history  of  this  countrj-  by  displaying  the 
type  of  leadership  that  was  demanded  of 
him  at  a  crucial  time.  Our  Nation  was 
trying  to  extricate  itself  from  a  massive 
global  hot  war  and  survive  a  massive 
cold  war  imposed  by  the  Communist 
world. 

The  Nation's  highest  office  was  thi-ust 
upon  Harry  Truman  by  the  death  of 
President  Roosevelt  during  the  closing 
days  of  World  War  II,  but  there  were  still 
some  far-reaching  decisions  hanging  over 
the  Executive  Office  which  only  the  new 
President  could  make.  President  Truman 
proved  to  have  the  courage  to  make  those 
decisions;  and  his  leader.^hip  in  ending 
the  great  war — the  decision  to  employ 
the  world's  first  atomic  bomb — and  his 
steady  and  determined  hand  during  the 
dark  days  of  cold  war  diplomacy  are  his 
great  marks  on  world  history. 

President  Truman  exemplified  the 
compassion  of  his  great  Nation  through 
his  postwar  recovei-y  programs  for  Eu- 
rope and  the  Far  East.  His  Truman  doc- 
trine blocked  the  spread  of  communism 
over  Western  Europe  and  prevented  its 
domination  by  Soviet  RiLssia.  His  deter- 
mination not  to  yield  to  threats  in  West 
Berlin  kept  that  part  of  the  city  from 
being  engulfed,  and,  perhaps,  forever  lost 
to  the  free  world.  Clearly,  the  policies 
which  President  Truman  established 
during  those  dark  days  made  it  a  bit 
easier  in  our  owti  time  for  President  Nix- 
on to  exert  the  strong  leadership  which 
has  given  us  our  best  chance  for  an 
eventual  end  to  the  strained  relation- 
ships which  have  separated  East  and 
West. 

True  to  the  great  American  tradition, 
Harry  S  Truman,  rising  from  a  humble 
background,  fomid  the  strength  and  de- 
termination to  face  the  decisions  which 
were  thrust  upon  him,  and  to  prove  his 
worth  as  a  world  leader.  He  was  put 
to  the  test  as  only  the  Presidency  can 
test  a  person,  and  he  was  found  worthy 
of  that  high  office. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  President, 
Harry  Truman  is  a  man  whose  stature 
increases  as  the  years  pass.  He  stood  as  a 
leader  unafraid  of  difficult  decisions  and 
confident  that  the  American  people 
would  support  him  if  he  took  the  time  to 
explain  his  actions  to  them.  Not  one  for 
press  agentrj-,  Harry  Truman  talked 
commonsense  and  the  people  knew,  al- 


most by  intuition,  that  he  was  telling  the 
truth. 

His  career  and  success  as  a  President 
are  Important  to  those  of  us  in  public  life 
today  because  of  the  example  he  set  of 
courage  and  candor  in  office.  He  proved 
that  the  public  can  understand  complex 
problems  and  hard  decisions  and  will  re- 
spond positively  if  dealt  with  honestly 
and  openly. 

Beyond  this,  Harry  Truman  provided 
leadership  on  issues  of  substance  which 
foreshadowed  much  of  the  work  of  suc- 
ceeding administrations.  Aid  to  educa- 
tion, medical  care,  and  justice  for  minori- 
ities  were  problems  addressed  by  Han-y 
Truman  more  than  two  decades  ago, 
problems  which  we  have  only  recently 
begun  to  grapple  with  in  any  realistic 
way.  Unemcumbered  by  outworn  myths 
and  prejudices,  he  taught  us  the  value 
of  recognizing  what  had  become  "accept- 
able" pioblems  and  confronting  tliem  in 
a  direct  and  concrete  way. 

But  above  all,  it  was  Harry  Truman's 
style,  or  lack  of  it,  as  that  word  has  come 
to  be  used,  that  so  endeared  him  to  the 
American  people.  He  was  truly  the  citi- 
zen-President and  our  public  life  is  in- 
finitely the  richer  for  it. 

Mr.  PELL,  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  the  American  people  lost  not  only 
a  great  former  President  of  the  United 
States  but  a  man  beloved  by  those  he  so 
valiantly  led.  Harry  S  Truman  has  been 
called  a  man  of  the  people.  He  was  this, 
but  he  was  much  more.  He  had  rare  gifts 
of  compassion  and  imderstanding,  and 
the  even  more  rare  ability  to  translate 
these  qualities  into  actions  which  made 
our  Nation  and  our  world  better  places 
for  all  of  us. 

The  immense  legacy  of  accomplish- 
ment which  he  left  behind  continues 
with  us.  It  includes  his  leadership  in 
civil  rights,  in  health  care,  in  housing 
and  education.  It  includes  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  Truman  doctrine  and  a  for- 
eign policy  which  gave  Winston  Churchill 
cause  to  say  to  President  Tinman — 

You.  more  than  any  other  man,  have  saved 
Western  civilization. 

And  it  includes  the  abiding  example 
of  an  individual  of  modest  means,  not 
far  in  tho.se  early  years  from  the  edges 
of  poverty,  who  rose  to  our  Nation's  high- 
est office  and  dignified  it  with  exceptional 
wisdom. 

It  seems  symbolic  that  ue  came  from 
a  town  in  Missouri  called  Independence. 
For  he  exemplified  the  incicpendent  spirit 
which  is  so  cherished  Ly  our  country 
and  which,  indeed,  formed  the  basis  for 
its  founding. 

Along  with  this  spirit  went  enormous 
courage.  He  was  not  a  man  of  awesome 
stature,  but  his  courage  filled  his  world, 
and  above  all  it  filled  our  heai-ts,  and  it 
lasted  until  the  very  end  of  his  life.  That 
courage  gave  strength  to  us  all.  That 
independent  spirit  gave  us  courage. 

President  Truman  was  a  constant  and 
unrelenting  student  of  history.  He  knew 
both  the  broad  visions  our  history  con- 
tains and  the  small  details  which  are  the 
building  blocks  of  those  visions  and  as- 
pirations. He  was  imafraid  of  historic 
judgment.  "Do  your  duty  and  history  will 
do  you  justice,"  he  said.  A  full  sense  of 
duty  was  perhaps  his  greatest  attribute. 

His  sense  of  duty  was  nothing  less 
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than  complete  dedication.  It  was  en- 
hanced by  an  honesty  and  a  decisiveness 
which  served  sus  brightest  beacons  for 
oiu'  own  people  and  for  freedom-loving 
people  all  over  the  world.  And  his  dedica- 
tion was  enhanced  by  fairness.  The  Fair 
Deal,  which  became  synonymous  with  his 
administration,  epitomized  his  own  in- 
tegrity. 

At  this  moment  when  we  pay  our  trib- 
utes to  President  Truman,  let  me  recall 
another  historic  occasion  which  took 
place  in  this  Chamber  on  May  8,  1964. 
Previously,  during  the  88th  Congress,  I 
had  the  privilege  of  sponsoring  Senate 
Resolution  78,  which  for  the  first  time 
entitled  former  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  to  address  the  Senate.  After  this 
resolution  was  approved.  President  Tru- 
man was  the  first  former  President  to 
speak  to  us  here. 

We  welcomed  him  both  &s  a  beloved 
former  President  and  as  a  beloved  for- 
mer Senate  colleague. 

He  said  in  part  on  that  occasion — 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  has 
ever  happened  to  me  In  my  whole  life-time. 
It  is  \inlque.  It  Is  something  that  has  never 
happened  before.  And  between  you,  and  me, 
and  the  gate  post,  since  I  profit  by  it,  I  think 
it  is  a  good  rule. 

He  was  then  celebrating  his  80th  birth- 
day, and  he  graced  this  Chamber  with 
his  wit  and  wisdom  as  he  did  life  itself, 
and  the  people  he  served,  and  such  num- 
bers of  those  who  had  the  honor  of 
knowing  him. 

In  August  of  1964  I  had  the  honor  of 
visiting  the  Truman  Library  in  Inde- 
pendence under  his  guidance.  I  will  al- 
ways remember  his  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality— and  I  cherish  particularly  the 
good  advice  he  gave  me  for  my  own  en- 
deavors. 

In  that  library,  in  whose  courtyard  he 
now  rests,  is  the  draft  of  his  message  to 
Congress  on  January  5,  1949.  It  states  in 
his  own  stalwart  hand — 

All  I  want  to  do  Is  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States — the  greatest 
of  all  nations. 

He  so  wonderfully  fulfilled  this  ideal. 

I  am  sure  that  our  hearts  reach  out  to- 
day to  his  wife,  to  his  daughter,  to  his 
family,  as  they  have  for  so  many  years, 
and  with  feelings  of  deepest  sympathy 
since  last  December  26. 

It  has  been  said  of  President  Trimian 
that  as  a  yoimg  man  and  farmer  he 
plowed  the  straightest  furrow  in  Jack- 
son County,  Mo.  That  furrow  widened  as 
his  own  horizons  grew  broader  and  his 
responsibilities  increased;  but  it  did  not 
deviate  in  its  directness. 

He  could  see  beyond  the  horizons  of 
today  and  his  legacy  and  his  life's  work 
rises  up  now  against  our  American  sky. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  whom  history  will  record 
as  a  great  one. 

Harry  Trimian  served  our  Nation  for 
many  years,  and  most  of  them  were 
troubled  years.  He  made  many  of  the 
hard  decisions  for  this  coimtry  because  he 
knew  "the  buck  stops  here" — in  the  Oval 
Room  of  the  White  House. 

President  Truman  presided  over  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  and  that  was  a  time. 


as  all  of  us  will  recall,  that  the  United 
States  was  the  only  nation  in  the  world 
strong  enough  to  preside  in  anything  re- 
sembling a  fairness  to  both  the  conqueror 
and  the  conquered.  He  endorsed  the 
Marshall  plan — a  revolutionary  concept 
of  a  single  nation  contributing  of  its 
wealth  to  aid  the  many  nations  of  the 
world — even  the  nations  of  the  van- 
quished enemy.  Prior  to  that.  Truman 
made  the  decision  to  use  the  atomic  bomb 
to  bring  a  speedy  end  to  the  war  in  the 
Pacific.  That  was  a  hard  decision,  but 
President  Truman  felt  that  in  the  long 
run  it  would  save  more  lives  by  bringing 
the  end  to  the  war  sooner. 

Truman  was  not  afraid  to  draw  the 
line  on  aggression.  He  made  the  decisions 
to  aid  Greece  and  Turkey  in  preventing 
a  takeover  by  the  Communists  there, 
and  this  became  a  part  of  the  Truman 
doctrine.  He  helped  establish  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  and  he 
sent  Americans  to  fight  in  Korea  in  the 
name  of  freedom  for  all  mankind.  History 
will  record  the  importance  of  those 
decisions. 

Interestingly,  Harry  Truman  was  the 
first  post- World  War  n  President  of  the 
United  States  to  send  troops  to  'Vietnam, 
when  military  advisers  were  sent  there  in 
June  1950.  That  certainly  is  a  move  that 
only  history  can  judge  fairly,  but  we 
know  that  it  has  been  customary  for  the 
United  States  to  have  military  advisers 
in  many  countries  as  a  gesture  of  friend- 
ship to  allies. 

Tniman  was  himself  a  soldier  in  World 
War  I,  and  knowing  the  horrors  of  war, 
he  did  not  lightly  enter  this  Nation  into 
a  military  conflict.  But  he  believed  many 
things  were  worth  fighting  for  and  he 
never  lacked  courage  when  he  felt  the 
United  States  had  to  face  down  a  threat 
by  any  nation.  He  knew  that  to  maintain 
the  world  balance  of  power  the  United 
States  could  not  shrink  from  its  natural 
leadership  role  in  the  free  world.  He  con- 
fronted the  Soviet  Union  and  prevented 
a  Berlin  blockade,  and  this  came  at  a 
time  when  the  world  had  only  recently 
been  through  the  long  struggle  of  World 
War  II,  and  it  was  an  especially  hard 
time  for  Americans  to  thinJc  they  might 
have  to  fight  again.  There  is  a  lesson  here 
for  us  in  the  vake  of  the  long  struggle  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  that  is  to  show  a 
firm  hand  now  when  some  nations  may 
assume,  with  some  cause,  that  America 
does  not  have  the  stomach  to  stand  firm 
against  aggression. 

President  Tnunan,  because  he  was  a 
relative  unknown  in  the  minds  of  many 
Americans  when  President  Roosevelt's 
death  made  him  President,  gave  great 
credence  to  tiie  theory  that  the  Presi- 
dency makes  the  man.  In  any  event,  Tru- 
man proved  he  had  the  potential  for 
greatness,  and  in  my  opinion,  Harry  S. 
Trimian  was  a  great  President. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  free- 
dom-loving people  everywhere  mourn 
the  death  of  former  President  Harry  S 
Truman.  He  was  an  American  son.  But 
he  was  liberty's  apostle  the  world  over. 
He  was  our  beloved  33d  President.  His 
quest  for  peace  reached  the  four  comers 
of  this  earth. 

I  first  knew  Harry  Trumtm  as  the  dis- 
tinguished   junior    Senator    from    Mis- 


souri, whose  sweeping  probe  of  the  na- 
tional defense  program  during  World 
War  II  set  a  standard  for  the  firmness 
and  fairness  which  we  strive  for  in  our 
investigations  today.  I  knew  Harry  Tru- 
man as  a  conscientious  legislator  who 
voted  his  connctions;  a  diligent  advo- 
cate for  the  people  of  his  Stat?  and  Na- 
tion ;  an  industrious  worker  who  shunned 
spectacle  and  ostentation  for  quiet 
learning  and  more  lasting  piu-suits.  It 
was  also  my  privilege  to  know  Harry 
Truman  when  he  briefly  presided  over 
this  Chamber  as  our  Vice  President,  a 
few  months  before  he  was  summoned  to 
a  greater  mission. 

Harry  Trimian 's  answer  to  history's 
call  has  been  etched  indelibly  into  the 
chronicle  of  time.  No  man  faced  more 
momentous  challenge.  No  man  met  Its 
test  more  decisively.  He  hastened  the 
end  of  civilization's  bloodiest  conflict.  He 
cleared  away  the  rubble  of  Europe  and 
rebuilt  the  ravaged  continent.  He 
strengthened  the  will  of  our  allies  to 
resist  Communist  aggression.  He  op- 
posed Soviet  efforts  to  isolate  West  Ber- 
lin from  the  free  world.  He  brought  de- 
mocracy to  the  Middle  East  and  to  Ja- 
pan. He  turned  back  the  conquering 
Communist  horde  from  South  Korea. 

The  Marshall  plan,  point  4,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  the 
Berhn  Airlift — but  a  few  of  Harry  Tru- 
man's extraordinary  achievements — 
meant  more  than  just  survival  for  mil- 
lions during  the  Second  World  War  and 
its  aftermath.  His  resolute  stand  against 
tyranny  and  oppression  ignited  the  torch 
of  freedom  in  lands  throughout  the  globe. 

So,  too.  did  he  bring  America  into  a 
new  era  of  independent  growth  and 
prosperity.  He  fought  for  his  Fair  Deal  at 
home  with  the  same  ferocity*  and  perse- 
verance as  he  battled  the  scourge  of 
despotism  abroad.  Under  his  remarkable 
leadership,  our  Nation  made  the  difficult 
transition  from  wartime  controls  to  a 
stable,  peacetime  economy.  Harry  Tru- 
man believed  in  and  practiced  the  kind 
of  virtues  we  so  critically  need  today — 
restraint  and  prudence.  These  were  his 
fiscal  bywords  and  he  brooked  no  infla- 
tional  deviations  from  them  whether  on 
the  part  of  big  business,  big  labor,  or  big 
government. 

In  his  domestic  vision,  Harr;.  Truman 
was  as  ahead  of  his  time  as  he  was  in 
drawing  the  line  against  the  forces  of  in- 
ternational terror.  His  proposals  for  bet- 
tering the  life  of  our  people  were  forerun- 
ners of  many  important  services  our 
Government  provides  today. 

Many  descriptions  aptly  characterize 
the  kind  of  man  Harry  Truman  was.  He 
was  at  home  on  Main  Street  as  he  was 
on  Permsylvania  Avenue,  never  hiding 
the  basic  qualities  of  his  rural  heritage — 
plain  talk,  humility,  and  straight  deal- 
ing— which  made  him  one  of  the  people 
and  raised  the  stature  of  his  high  office 
to  new  heights  of  respect.  Harry  Truman 
also  was  first  and  foremost  a  fighter — 
a  man  with  unique  fortitude — a  man  will- 
ing to  stand  up  to  adversity  and  conquer 
it,  whatever  the  odds. 

The  Harry  Truman  I  was  privileged  to 
know  was  once  characterized  as  "the 
captain  with  the  mighty  heart."  This  is 
a  most  fitting  and  enduring  tribute  for 
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Hirry    Tnunan — a    true    20th    century 
gi  ant. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
il ly  I  wish  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
p  -essing  my  deep  admiration  for  the 
li  te  President  Harry  3  Truman. 

Harry  Truman  was  a  great  American 
a:  id  a  strong  leader  of  our  Nation  dur- 
ir  g  a  most  perilous  time  in  histoiT.  He 
w  IS  a  man  of  courage  and  ccmviction 
u  "uo  called  shots  as  he  saw  them.  He 
n  ade  momentous  decisions  without  fear 
oi  favor  In  accordance  with  what  he  be- 
li  ived  to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
U  [lited  States. 

It  was  Harry  S  Truman  who,  virtual- 
ly alone,  made  the  agonizing  decision  to 
diop  atomic  bombs  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki — thus  unleashing  the  most 
p<  iwerf  ul,  the  most  potent,  the  deadliest 
w>apoa  this  world  had  ever  known.  It 
w  is  he  who  weighed  the  prcHOiise  of 
p<ace  against  the  tragedy  of  war  and 
close  the  deadly  price  of  peace.  The 
b<  mb  was  dr(H>ped.  The  war  concluded. 

It  was  Harry  S  Truman  who  cam- 
pt  kigned  for  peace  in  Potsdam  and  signed 
h  5  hopes  for  world  unity  into  a  United 
N  itions.  It  was  be  who  attempted  to 
insure  that  unity  by  offering  the  UJS. 
re  sources  to  a  war-torn  world  in  its  at- 
te  tnpt  to  rebuild. 

History  will  no  doubt  record  Harry 
T  -uman  as  one  of  our  greatest  Presi- 
dtnts  and  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
le  Mlers. 

But  as  we  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Tinunan 

us  not  only  recall  the  caUber  of  his  de- 

and  the  importance  of  his  terms 

oCBce — ^let  us  remember,  as  well,  Harry 

n-uman,  the  Individual. 

He  was  a  fighter,  and  a  courageous 
fii:hter.  He  never  forgot  what  was  at 
stike  during  all  of  his  battles:  the  fu- 
ture of  a  world  recovering  from  the  most 
d<  vastating  war  in  the  world's  history. 
H;  worked  brilliantly  toward  a  better 
tc  morrow  for  all  peoples. 

Mr.  Truman  brought  to  tliis  Nation 
si  Dple  freshness — the  flavor  of  the  farm, 
the  values  of  Midwest  America.  Never 
or  ce  did  Harry  Truman,  the  man,  f  or- 
.saice  what  he  believed  Americans  held 
dear.  Never  once  did  he  lose  his  hum- 
bl  jness.  Never  once  was  he  afraid  of  be- 
Inj  human  In  the  seemingly  inhuman 
world  of  International  politics. 

Many  felt  that  President  Truman  was 
to  >  blimt  a  man,  too  earthy,  to  hold  the 
ptsition  he  inherited.  But  a  man  can 
ni  ver  be  too  close  to  the  earth — he  c£ui 
n(  ^  er  hold  too  dear  the  lesson  of  the 
laid. 

Mr.  Truman  was  indeed  a  great  Pres- 
id  ?nt.  He  was  Indeed  a  great  individual. 
W  e  are  grateful  for  the  sincerity  and  im- 
d(  rstaruling  he  employed  as  President 
aid  for  the  dedication  he  inspired  as  a 
m  nn.  We  mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tlmrsday.  April  12.  1945,  Harry  8 
T  uman  was  propelled  into  the  most  im- 
\n  rtant  position  in  the  world,  the  Presi- 
de ncy  of  the  United  States.  It  fell  his  lot 
to  succeed  the  urb£uie  and  cosmopolitan 
N  'w  Yorker,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
w  lo  had  served  as  President  longer  than 
ar  yone  In  our  history.  The  Roosevelt 
n<  me  had  become  synonymous  with  na- 
tional leadership,  and  suddenly  he  was 
gc  ne. 
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It  was  not  by  choice,  but  by  circum- 
stance, that  Harry  Truman  had  the  grave 
resporuibihty  and  awesome  power  of  the 
Presidency  thrust  on  his  shoulders.  He 
was  a  small- town  boy  who  had  been 
elected  to  the  Senate  and  then  chosen 
Vice  President  as  a  compromise.  He  had 
no  formal  college  education  and  little 
preparation  for  his  new  oflBce,  but  he 
was  determined  that  he  could  and  would 
succeed  in  his  efforts  to  lead  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  he  knew  that  national 
leadership  called  for  perseverance  and 
hard  work.  Timidity  was  unknown  to 
President  Truman  and  "The  Man  From 
Independence  '  set  out  to  reassure  an  ap- 
prehensive Nation. 

The  Truman  trademark  became  swift 
and  decisive  action,  and  in  his  trait  the 
American  people  discovered  a  character- 
istic which  they  long  for  In  national 
leaders.  His  readiness  to  accept  respon- 
sibility was  found  in  the  motto  which  he 
placed  on  his  desk,  "The  Buck  Stops 
Here." 

Mr.  President,  both  those  who  agreed 
and  those  who  disagreed  with  him  will 
acknowledge  that  President  Truman  did 
not  shirk  his  responsibiUty  to  make  a  de- 
cision. 

We  must  leave  it  to  history  to  Judge 
the  decisions  he  made,  but  we  all  recog- 
nize that  his  decisions  were  some  of  the 
most  important  in  the  20th  century. 
President  Truman  was  faced  with  the 
task  of  dropping  the  atomic  bomb  or  pro- 
longing World  War  II  in  the  Pacific.  He 
saw  the  necessity  for  swift  acticm  in  the 
Mediterranean  or  the  possibility  of  a 
Communist  takeover.  He  presided  over 
the  formation  of  NATO  and  the  imi^e- 
mentation  of  the  Marshall  plan.  Other 
crucial  decisions  were  also  his,  and  he 
always  took  the  initiative  to  act. 

Mr.  President,  he  did  not  shun  contro- 
versy and  he  welcomed  the  duties  of  his 
position.  When  Harry  Truman  relin- 
quished the  Presidency,  he  returned  to 
private  life  but  maintained  his  Interest 
in  national  affairs. 

As  an  elder  statesman,  the  former 
President  always  answered  when  his  suc- 
cessors In  ofBce  beckoned.  He  used  his 
vast  experience  and  knowledge  to  coun- 
sel Presidents  ISsenhower,  Kennedy, 
Johnson,  and  Nixon.  1  am  sore  that  hLs 
perspective  was  always  a  comfort  to 
them,  and  his  presence  was  always  a  re- 
minder of  decisive  action. 

Mr.  President,  even  though  'The  Man 
From  Independence  "  rose  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  his  Nation,  he  was  alwajrs  proud 
of  his  place  of  origin.  The  glory  and 
fame  of  national  prominence  did  not 
change  his  manner,  and  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  one  of  his  most  admirable 
traits. 

From  the  haberdashery  in  Kansas  City 
to  the  White  House  and  back  to  his  home 
in  Independence.  Harry  S  Truman  repre- 
sented the  fulfillment  of  the  American 
Dream.  He  was  always  wilUng  to  work 
and  to  accept  responsibility,  and  he  per- 
severed. 

Mr.  President,  Harry  S  Truman  never 
passed  the  buck,  and  this  made  him  a 
successful  leader  in  American  politics. 
May  his  life  shine  forth  as  an  exam^e 
to  all  Americans  who  aspire  for  success. 

Mr.  BA'FH.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
weeks  the  Nation  has  mourned  the  pass- 


ing of  two  former  Presidents,  both  of 
whom  served  in  this  Chamber  with  dis- 
tinction for  a  number  of  years  before 
being  elected  "Vice  President.  Lyndon 
Johnson,  who  we  eulogized  here  Just  2 
weeks  ago.  and  Harry  Truman,  who  we 
pause  to  remember  today,  both  assumed 
the  Presidmcy  undn  the  most  dlf&cult 
of  circimistances. 

When  we  ^;x)ke  a  fortnight  ago  about 
the  greatness  to  which  Lyndon  Jt^msoo 
rose  in  his  Presidency,  we  could  not  help 
but  recall  that  two  decades  earlier  Harry 
Tnunan  had  similarly  risen  to  the  ex- 
treme denumds  of  our  Nation's  highest 
ofBce. 

In  recent  years,  histcMrlans  have  de- 
veloped a  "revisionist"  theory  of  the  Tru- 
man Presidency.  This  theory  recognizes 
the  strength  of  his  leadership  and  the 
foresight  of  the  direction  in  which  he 
carried  the  United  States.  Curiously, 
these  historians  are  running  25  years 
behind  the  American  people  who.  in  194S, 
p:ave  Harry  Truman  a  strong  vote  of 
confidence  in  tlie  face  of  predicted 
disaster  at  the  pedis. 

Back  then,  when  just  about  everyone 
was  predicting  a  victory  iot  Thomas 
Dewey,  Harry  Truman  had  faith  in  the 
American  people.  And  they  returned  that 
faith  in  a  great  electoral  upset  which 
stands  as  a  lasting  testament  to  the 
popularity  this  great  American  enjoyed. 

Today,  in  an  era  when  public  cynicism 
has  cast  suspicion  cm  the  «redibility  of 
politicians,  it  is  refreshing  and  instruc- 
tive to  reflect  on  the  total  candor  of 
Harry  Truman.  Not  rally  did  it  assure 
him  success  at  the  ballot  box;  that  can- 
dor provided  him  with  the  necessary 
public  support  to  pursue  domestic  and 
foreign  initiatives  of  great  imixkrtance 
in  the  period  following  World  War  n. 

The  achievements  of  Harry  Truman's 
public  career,  from  Missouri  to  the  'White 
House,  make  a  long  list.  Certainly  high 
on  that  list  must  be  his  courageous  ac- 
tions which  helped  rebuild  and  defend 
Europe  in  the  tense  years  after  fascism 
when  there  was  the  serious  threat  of 
communism.  He  carried  out  with  forth- 
rightness  the  policies  of  Prankhn  Roose- 
velt in  order  to  end  World  War  U;  a  war 
whose  spending  he  admirably  policed 
while  serving  earher  in  the  Senate. 

While  he  fought  inflation,  sought  to 
ease  labor-management  strife,  attempted 
to  meet  a  burgeoning  housing  demand, 
Harry  Truman  also  showed  a  vision 
which  went  beyond  the  crises  of  his  Presi- 
dency. As  Lyndon  Johnson  was  quick  to 
point  out  before  his  death,  when  he  was 
lauded  for  the  enactment  of  medicare,  it 
was  Harry  Truman  who  first  proposed 
medicare  many  years  earlier. 

When  some  In  the  Democratic  Party 
urged  Harry  Tnmian  to  ease  off  from 
the  civil  rt^ts  plank  In  the  1948  plat- 
form, he  showed  a  valtraWe  and  remark- 
ably clear  perception  of  the  need  for 
racial  justice.  He  would  not  renounce  the 
platform,  and  took  a  gamble  with  po- 
litical disaster  as  a  consequence.  That 
gamble  paid  off  handsomely  at  the  poUs 
when  Harry  Tnmian  emerged  with  his 
honor  and  his  job. 

In  his  retirement  Harry  Truman  re- 
tiu-ned  to  the  simple  life  he  treasured. 
Not  one  to  place  hlms^  beywid  the 
reach  of  the  American  people,  he  lived 
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with  them,  laughed  with  them  in  times 
of  joy,  and  cried  with  them  in  times  of 
sadness.  To  s^  that  he  never  lost  his 
common  touch  only  suggests  the  hiunility 
and  outspokenness  which  were  his  trade- 
mark. 

The  fact  that  he  was  able  to  live  a 
long  life  with  his  loving  wife,  Bess,  was 
a  deserved  reward  for  a  man  who  had 
spent  decades  in  public  service.  It  is 
men  like  Harry  Truman  who  together 
make  this  country  the  wonderful  place 
it  is.  Pausing  to  honor  his  memory  one 
cannot  help  but  sense  the  void  his  death 
has  created. 

No  more  will  there  be  a  sudden  urge 
to  play  the  piano  for  favored  guests. 
Sprightly  walks  with  newsmen  who  f  oimd 
his  pace  a  bit  taxing  are  ended.  But  our 
respect,  appreciation  and  thankfulness 
for  the  life  of  Harry  Tnunan  will  Uve 
on  as  an  eternal  part  of  our  history. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
many  occasions,  particulary  during 
America's  involvement  in  Indochina.  I 
have  expressed  my  appreciation  for  the 
great  service  which  former  President 
Tnunan  performed  for  this  country  in 
standing  firm  in  times  of  repeated  crisis. 
And  I  noticed  that  more  and  more  as 
the  years  pass  the  true  statiu-e  of  Harry 
Truman  was  becoming  recognized  by  the 
people  he  served.  Because  of  this  I  find 
myself  regretting  that  President  Tnmian 
did  not  live  a  few  years  longer — imtil  the 
full  Importance  of  his  contributions  to 
the  world  foimd  its  true  expression. 

It  is  sufiBcient  for  us  today  to  recognize 
that  this  quiet,  imassmning  man  proved 
a  tower  of  strength  in  those  periods  when 
American  firmness  and  determination 
was  the  only  language  understood  by 
America's  cold  war  adversaries.  Looking 
back  we  find  one  instance  after  another 
where  Harry  Truman  stood  firm  against 
the  forces  of  aggression — in  Berlin,  in 
Korea,  in  Greece  and  Turkey  and  else-' 
where. 

In  paying  tribute  to  this  fine  American 
it  should  be  noted  that  Western  Europe 
owes  its  present  prosperity  and  its  con- 
tinued freedom,  in  very  large  part,  to 
actions  taken  by  President  Truman  to 
initiate  the  Truman  Doctrine  and  the 
Marshall  Plan  for  the  containment  of 
international  communism. 

All  of  us,  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  former 
President  Truman  which  we  will  never 
be  able  to  repay.  In  this  cormection  I 
wonder  how  many  times  recently — espe- 
cially during  the  last  bombing  of  North 
■Vietnam — President  Nixon  called  to 
mind  the  advice  once  spoken  by  Harry 
Tnunan  when  asked  if  he  was  annoyed  by 
public  criticism  of  his  policies.  As  I  am 
sure  everyone  remembers,  President  Tru- 
man replied: 

If  you  can't  stand  the  heat,  you  ought  to 
get  the  hell  out  of  the  kitchen. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
12,  1945,  Harry  S  Tnunan  was  sworn  into 
office  as  the  33d  President  of  the  United 
States.  Incidentally,  he  was  the  first 
President  in  our  Nation's  history  to  as- 
sume office  in  the  midst  of  war.  Prom  the 
standpohit  of  experience,  he  admittedly 
was  unprepared  to  cope  with  problems  of 
the  magnitude  which  destiny  had  thrust 


upon  him.  In  fact,  he  had  been  'Vice  Pres- 
ident for  only  82  days  during  which  time 
he  had  not  been  privy  to  President 
Roosevelt's  far-reaching  plans  for  end- 
ing the  war  and  securing  the  peace. 

In  truth,  few  Presidents  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  have  ever  assumed  office 
so  completely  Inundated  by  a  flood  tide 
of  momentous  events  originating  in 
causes  and  plans  completely  beyond 
their  control.  Consider  these  circum- 
stances: Not  only  was  our  Nation  at  war 
but  in  less  than  a  month  after  assuming 
office  he  would  be  compelled  to  cope 
with  problems  arising  from  the  surren- 
der of  Nazi  Germany.  The  Yalta  Agree- 
ments negotiated  by  President  Roose- 
velt were  even  then  under  suspicion — 
but  worse,  they  were  in  the  process  of 
disintegration.  Too,  the  date  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  called  to  set  up 
the  United  Nations  was  but  2  weeks 
away.  The  first  successful  explosion  of 
the  atom  bomb  was  but  3  months  off, 
and  the  decision  to  use  the  atom  bomb 
to  help  end  the  war  in  the  Pacific  was 
but  4  months  off.  In  July  and  August 
of  that  same  fateful  year,  Harry  Truman 
was  to  be  thrust  upon  the  international 
scene  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  in  the 
role  of  world  leader.  During  the  con- 
ference, Winston  Churchill's  Conserva- 
tive Party  was  defeated  in  a  general 
election  and  Winston  Churchill  was  to 
be  replaced  by  Prime  Minister  Clement 
Attlee. 

Mr.  President,  in  evaluating  Harry 
Truman  on  the  basis  of  nearly  8  years 
as  President,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  it  was  not  he  who  had  been  the 
architect  of  the  plans  leading  up  to 
momentous  events  with  which  he  was 
confronted.  Instead,  it  became  his  awe- 
some duty  to  make  the  necessary  deci- 
sions to  implement  the  plans  of  the  man 
who  had  preceded  him  in  office.  This 
he  did  in  a  manner  true  to  his  deter- 
mination to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  the  free  world. 

With  the  war  in  Japan  successfully 
concluded.  President  Tnmian  was  next 
confronted  with  a  series  of  serious  do- 
mestic problems.  He  was  faced  with  the 
herculean  task  of  leading  the  Nation 
through  the  ordeal  of  transformation 
from  a  war  economy  to  a  peace  economy. 
Throughout  this  truly  character-testing 
period,  on  both  the  international  and 
national  fronts,  two  facts  become  immis- 
takably  clear.  First,  Harry  Tnmian  was 
determined  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  own  right.  Second,  he  had 
the  capacity  of  making  bold  and  decisive 
decisions. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  when  railroad 
unions  called  a  strike  in  May  1946.  Tru- 
man seized  the  railroads  and  asked  Con- 
gress for  authority  to  draft  workers  into 
the  Army  so  they  could  be  made  to  go 
back  to  work.  'When  coal  miners  called 
a  national  strike,  he  took  over  the  mines 
by  Executive  order  and  operated  them 
imder  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  addition,  despite  the  fact  that 
Harry  Truman  had  served  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  January  1935  to  January 
1945,  when  he  became  'Vice  President,  and 
had  many  close  friends  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  do 
battle  with  Congress  when  he  deemed  it 


in  the  public  interest.  He  vetoed  bill  after 
bill  when  he  thought  the  national  Inter- 
est demanded  it. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  policy,  he  acted 
with  equal  vigor,  boldness,  and  decisive- 
ness. He  locked  horns  with  Commimi.'^t 
Russia  which  had  repeatedly  reneged  on 
terms  of  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam  agree- 
ments. President  Truman  responded  witli 
the  Truman  doctrine.  In  announcing 
the  doctrine  in  March  1947.  he  told  the 
people  of  the  world: 

I  believe  that  It  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  deter- 
mination to  oppose  subjugation  of  free 
peoples,  Congress  voted  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  save  Greece  and  Turkey  from  be- 
ing taken  over  by  the  Communists,  and 
Congress  supported  the  President's  re- 
quest for  funds  to  reconstruct  war-rav- 
aged Europe  as  reflected  in  the  multi- 
billion-dollar  Marshall  plan.  Soon  there- 
after, he  was  confronted  with  the  Berlin 
blockade.  He  responded  to  this  challenge 
by  ordering  the  Air  Force  to  break  the 
blockade  with  the  Berlin  airlift — which 
It  did. 

These  examples  of  courageous,  decisive 
leadership  during  extremely  crucial  years 
of  our  history  is  striking  evidence  of  a 
potentiality  for  greatness  that  lies  latent 
in  most  men.  A  potential  that  can  be 
fully  developed  only  under  the  stem  dis- 
cipline of  adversity  or  xmder  pressures  of 
extraordinary  responsibilities.  President 
Truman  rose  to  the  occasion  time  and 
time  again. 

Fortunately,  in  evaluating  a  political 
leader,  and  particularly  our  Presidents,  it 
is  of  little  consequence  that  one  may  or 
may  not  have  agreed  with  some  of  his 
decisions.  No  man  Is  equipped  with  the 
power  of  prescience.  From  the  standpoint 
of  ultimate  consequences,  we  must  await 
the  verdict  of  history.  But  this  we  do 
know — In  his  conduct  of  the  war  and  in 
his  resistance  to  Communist  aggressions, 
his  motlv  s  were  Idealistic.  At  a  visit  to 
Berlin  duimg  the  Potsdam  Conference, 
he  said: 

We  are  not  fighting  for  conquest  There  is 
not  one  piece  of  territory  or  one  thing  of  a 
monetary  nature  that  we  want  out  of  this 
war.  We  want  peace  and  prosperity  for  the 
world  as  a  whole.  We  want  to  see  the  time 
come  when  we  can  do  the  things  In  peace 
that  we  have  been  able  to  do  In  war.  If  we 
can  put  this  tremendous  machine  of  ours 
which  has  made  this  victory  possible,  to  work 
for  peace,  we  can  look  forward  to  the  greatest 
age  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Tliat  is  what 
we  propose  to  do. 

I  believe  most  sincerely  that  in  the.se 
words,  Harry  Truman  expressed  the  sen- 
timents of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
American  citizens.  In  doing  so.  he  re- 
flected a  conviction  which  we  then  all 
shared.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  histo- 
rians today  are  more  kindly  disposed 
than  in  earlier  years  in  passing  judgment 
on  his  tenure. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  the  memory  of 
Harry  S  Truman — a  patriotic,  coijra- 
geous,  and  dedicated  man  who  stead- 
fastly faced  and  responded  to  imprece- 
dented  challenges  without  equivocation 
and  in  a  maimer  true  to  himself  and  true 
to  the  tradition  of  great  national  leaders. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  former 
'resident  Harry  S  Truman  led  our  Na- 
ion  wisely  and  well  through  one  oi  the 
nost  critical  periods  of  our  history.  The 
J  years  he  served  In  the  White  House 
vere  years  of  challenge  and  change.  The 
lecisions  he  made  affected  not  only  this 
■ountrj',  but  all  the  world. 

Perhaps  no  man  so  suddenly  elevated 
o  the  office  of  the  Presidency  was  ever 
I  :onf  ronted  with  such  a  bewildering  suc- 
cession of  difficult  decisions.  Yet  Presi- 
dent Truman  did  not  shrink  from  his 
]  esponsibilitles.  He  acted  with  the  char- 
ncteristic  determination  and  judgmoit 
'  ihich  proved  to  friend  and  foe  alike  the 
Iruth  of  his  familiar  maxim;  "The  buck 
!  tops  here." 

Almost  immediately  after  taking  office 
]  le  was  faced  with  the  decision  of  how  to 

<  nd  the  Second  World  War.  He  presided 

<  ver  the  final  victory  in  Europe  and  the 
I  neasy  peace  that  followed.  Because  he 
(  esired  to  bring  the  war  in  the  Pacific  to 
£  rapid  conclusion  with  a  minimum  loss 
( f  life  on  all  sides,  he  gave  the  order  to 
( rop  the  bomb  which  changed  the  stakes 
tnd  the  meaning  of  warfare  from  that 
t  Ime  on. 

President  Truman  also  proved  to  be  a 
strong  leader  in  the  transition  period 
from  war  to  peace.  He  emphasized  do- 
riestic  needs,  but  was  ever  mindful  of 
i  jnerica's  new  international  responsi- 
tilities.  Faced  with  the  threat  of  Soviet 
Edvances  In  Euiope,  he  i-esponded  with 
t  le  Marshall  plan  and  other  forms  of 
e:onomlc  and  military  assistance  to  re- 
l  uild  and  revitalize  the  war-torn  nations 
c  f  the  continent  and  help  them  preserve 
t  aeir  freedom. 

In  Asia,  too,  he  was  confronted  with 
t  le  challenge  of  open  Communist  ag- 
g ression.  He  acted  with  flimness  in  using 
/merica's  strength  to  protect  a  small 
a  lly.  Yet  he  acted  with  control  to  prevent 
t  le  outbreak  of  an  even  wider  war. 

President  Truman  was  vitally  inter- 
e  >ted  in  achieving  peace  through 
s  rength  and  understanding.  He  believed 
t  le  United  States  must  always  stand 
r  iady  to  honor  treaty  commitments  of 
tie  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
a  id  other  alliances,  yet  he  was  also  one 

0  ■  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  United 
^  ations  and  the  quest  for  peace  through 
international  agreement. 

Mr.  Truman  was  a  proud  and  fiery 
p  irtisan  whose  courage  was  admired 
e  :en  by  those  who  disagreed  v;ith  him. 
^  0  matter  how  far  he  rose,  he  always 
retained  his  individualism — hLs  candid. 
s<imetimes  salty  manner  and  his  folksy, 
.srialltown  neighborlines?.  These  quali- 
ties, as  well  as  his  good  judgment,  in- 
credible stamina  and  fi"ee  spirit,  en- 
d  ;ared  him  to  the  American  people.  They 
h  ;lped  explain  his  remarkable  personal 
V  ctory  against  the  odds  and  the  polls  in 

1  i4S. 

Harry  Truman  was  a  fightei-  for  what 
h  i  beheved  in.  He  was  his  own  man.  He 
li  ed  in  Independence,  the  newspapers 
aid  commentators  recalled  when  he 
Pi  issed  on.  The  reference,  of  course,  was 
tc  his  hometown  in  liis  State  of  Mis- 
-sc  uri.  It  could  just  as  well  have  been  to 
h  s  state  of  mind. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
11  :e  to  join  my  colleagues  In  paying  Xrib- 
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ute   to    the    late    President    Harry    S 
Truman. 

Harry  Truman  was  not  only  a  great 
President,  but  one  of  the  more  able  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  this  era.  He 
had  an  earthy,  frank,  honest  and  cour- 
ageous way  about  him  that  w<xi  him  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  everyone.  He 
was  a  friend  and  you  always  knew  where 
he  stood.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  you 
if  he  thought  you  weie  uTong,  and  he 
was  always  very  willing  to  help  you  if 
he  thought  you  were  right  and  you  had 
a  good  cause. 

Harry  Truman  was  a  man  of  the  soil, 
and  a  good  friend  of  farmers  and  all  of 
rural  America.  He  was  imique  in  that  he 
was  one  of  the  few  Presidents  whose 
stature  continued  to  grow  in  the  years 
following  his  Presidency.  He  had  to  make 
some  of  the  most  difficult  decisions  of 
any  President. 

I  had  a  special  warm  feeling  toward 
him  as  a  friend  and  as  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  was  the  last  one  he 
swore  in  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  be- 
fore he  became  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  Yoimg  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Truman  and  all  the 
Truman  family. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  honor  that  I  rise  today  to  speak  of 
our  late,  great  President.  Harry  S 
Truman. 

Harry  S  Ti'uman  was  one  of  the  mast 
outstanding  Presidents  ever  to  serve  this 
Nation.  Just  as  surely,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  leaders  the  world  has 
ever  knouTi. 

He  guided  the  United  States  with  ex- 
ceptional adroitness  in  the  difficult  tran- 
sition from  war  to  peace  in  the  late 
1940's.  His  accomplishments  throughout 
his  time  in  office  are  many  and  one  could 
spend  hours  enumerating  them  and 
praising  them  and  still  not  do  this  man 
justice. 

The  milestones  of  the  Truman  era  are 
Justly  celebrated.  The  Marshall  and 
Point  IV  plans  are  surely  two  of  Amer- 
ica's greatest  contributions  to  the  peace 
of  the  world:  for,  by  "building  up  rapidly 
the  combined  political,  economic,  and 
military  strength  of  the  free  world."  they 
formed  the  cornerstone  of  President 
Trimians  foreign  policy:  That  American 
generosity  could  enable  V/estem  Europe 
to  repel  the  tyranny  of  communism. 

The  dropping  of  the  bomb  on  Hiro- 
shima to  bring  a  swift  end  to  World  War 
U  was,  of  course,  a  controversial  decision 
then  and  now.  But  President  Truman 
took  .'^cle  rcrponsibility  for  this  momen- 
tous action— "The  buck  stoiis  here' 
philosophy  was  never  more  apparent. 
History  has  already  written  that,  on 
balance,  the  vast  majority  of  his  de- 
cisions were  proper.  They  strengthend 
the  United  States  and  the  cause  of  peace 
everywhere  in  the  world. 

They  were  the  decisions  of  a  human 
being  devoted  to  the  old-fashioned  vir- 
tues of  responsibility  and  patriotism.  He 
knew  his  shortcomings  and  never  as- 
sumed he  was  infallible.  But  he  knew 
final  decision-s  affecting  the  whole  world 
must  be  made  at  his  desk  and  nowhere 
else. 
I  regret  that  I  could  not  have  serred 


imder  Harry  Truman's  Presidency.  He 
was  a  man  who  greatly  respected  the  Of- 
fice of  President,  yet  he  listened  to  wise 
counsel,  developed  an  excellent  work- 
ing relationship  with  the  Congress  based 
on  mutual  respect  and  equally  respected 
the  intelligence  and  good  sense  of  the 
electorate. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  people,  not  re- 
mote from  them.  There  was  no  need  or 
desire  on  the  part  of  Harry  Truman  to 
be  instilated  or  isolated  from  the  critical 
eye  of  the  press  and  on  a  broader  scale, 
the  American  people. 

When  Harry  Tnmian  said  "If  you 
can't  stand  the  heat,  get  out  of  the 
kitchen,"  you  knew  that  here  was  a  man 
who  had  the  moral  fiber  needed  to 
handle  the  toughest  job  in  the  world. 

He  served  us  faithfully  and  well,  and 
future  American  Presidents  In  time  of 
crisis  will  be  measured  against  the  rec- 
ord of  his  coiu-age  and  determination. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  men 
make  history  and  not  the  other  way 
around.  In  periods  where  there  is  no 
leadership,  society  stands  still.  Progess 
occurs  when  courageous,  skillful  leaders 
seize  the  opportimity  to  change  things 
for  the  better. 

So  did  the  late  Harry  S  Truman  sum 
up  his  philosophy  in  1959.  And  if  any 
man  of  the  last  quarter  century  has 
helped  to  reshape  our  history  and  set  our 
Nation  on  the  path  to  economic  and 
social  justice,  that  man  was  Harry  S 
Truman. 

Mr.  Truman  assiuned  the  Presidency 
at  a  critical  moment  in  America's  his- 
tory. Throughout  almost  8  difficult  years 
in  that  office,  he  fought  courageously  to 
achieve  economic  and  social  justice  for 
all  Americans,  to  maintain  civilian  con- 
trol over  the  miUtary  establishment,  and 
to  bring  about  the  recovery  of  war-torn 
Europe.  And  at  a  time  when  fear  and 
hysteria  threatened  the  basic  civil  lib- 
erties of  many  Americans.  President 
Ti-uman  never  hesitated  in  speaking  out 
for  reason  and  fair  play. 

Above  all.  President  Truman's  long  and 
productive  life  demonstrated  his  abiding 
love  for  this  comitry.  He  was  a  public  ser- 
vant, in  the  best  meaning  of  that  ower- 
wcrked  phrase.  First,  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 
and  later  as  President,  he  sought  at  all 
times  to  carry  out  his  responsibilities  un- 
der the  Constitution,  never  permitting 
personal  ambition  or  political  expediencj* 
to  interiere  Tiith  his  devotion  to  public 
office  and  to  public  service. 

When  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
died,  Harry  Truman  asked  the  Nation  to 
'iray  for  him.  "Last  night  the  moon,  the 
-■^tars  and  all  the  planets  fell  on  me,"  he 
commented.  The  Nation  prayed  for 
Harry  Tnmian,  and  President  Tnmian 
lelt  this  Nation  with  a  legacy  which  shall 
long  outlive  him  in  the  hearts  of  each 
one  of  us. 

V/hen  the  history  of  this  century  is 
written,  futme  generations  will  look  to 
those  among  oiur  Presidents  whose  goals 
were  ju.st.  whose  purpose  was  steadfast, 
and  vvhose  judgment  was  unerring.  The 
late  Harry  Truman  will  undoubtedly  be 
among  those  held  In  highest  regard  for 
the  service  he  rendered  and  the  lasting 
changes  on  Uie  face  of  our  society  he 
left.  We  shall  all  miss  him  greatly. 
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HARRY    S    TRUMAN — HUMIUTY,     HUMANNESS, 
AND  GREATNESS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  honor  the  memory  of  the  33d  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  late  Harry 
S  Trtunan. 

Each  of  us  who  speak  to  his  memory 
will  reveal  what  it  was  about  the  man 
from  Missom-i  that  paiticularly  Im- 
pressed us  or  particularly  won  our 
affection. 

We  will  hear  about  his  courage. 

We  will  hear  about  his  vision. 

We  will  hear  how  he  held  us  together 
and  moved  us  ahead  after  the  death  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt  staggerea  the  Nation 
and  shook  the  free  world. 

We  will  hear  about  his  quantum  leap 
beyond  a  hxmible  beginning  and  a  lim- 
ited education  to  an  exalted  place  in  his- 
tory. 

And  everything  in  these  eulogies  will 
be  richly  deserved  by  the  man  whose 
memory  we  honor. 

But  for  me,  Mr.  Presii -nt,  the  most 
enduring  and  endearing  ch.;raeteristic  of 
Harry  S  Truman  was  the  numility  that 
came  with  his  humanness. 

He  was  a  man.  No  more.  No  less.  A 
man. 

His  humUity  was  genuine,  because  he 
recognized  his  own  frailties.  His  human- 
ness was  genuine  because  he  recognized 
himself — ^faults,  virtues,  weaknesses, 
strength  and  needs — in  every  man. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  President,  it  was 
this  characteristic  more  than  anything 
else  that  made  him  truly  the  people's 
President. 

It  was  this  characteristic  that  enabled 
him  to  say  with  sincerity  that  the  only 
lobbyist  the  whole  people  had  in  Wash- 
ington was  the  President  of  the  United 
States — and  to  act  in  the  Presidency  as 
the  whole  people's  lobby. 

Sometimes  the  people  and  Mr.  Tru- 
man were  ahead  of  their  times. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  just  last  week 
as  I  watched  Walter  Cronkite's  last 
filmed  interview  witli  the  late  President 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

In  that  interview,  Mr.  Johnson  gra- 
ciously noted  that  he  was  not  tlie  first 
man  to  recommend  medicare. 

Mr.  Johnson  said : 

Mr.  Harry  Truman  recommended  Medicare, 
RUd  he  was  called  a  Socialist  and  a  Com- 
munist and  everything  else. 

And  so  he  was.  i 

But  in  his  humanness,  Harry  Truman 
recognized  the  Inhumanity  of  letting  the 
elderly  live  out  their  final  years  In  ter- 
ror of  catastrophic  Illness  that  would 
wipe  out  their  modest  savings,  and 
plunge  them  and  their  sons  and  daugh- 
ters into  debt. 

The  people  had  a  need.  Mr.  Truman 
related  to  that  need.  And  Mr.  Tnunan 
recommended  a  means  to  meet  that  need. 

But  what  he  proposed  took  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  for  the  Congress  to 
accept,  and  who  can  judge  how  much 
anguish  and  misei-y  resulted  from  that 
long  delay. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  many — if  any — votes  could 
be  found  on  the  fioor  today  if  a  motion 
were  made  to  repeal  medicare. 

A  final  thought,  Mr.  President,  but  a 
related  one. 


Perhaps  no  President  in  our  time  was 
able  to  separate  the  office  from  the  man 
with  more  clarity  and  determination 
than  President  Truman. 

Of  the  office  he  demanded  the  highest 
respect.  Of  the  man  who  held  the  office, 
he  asked  only  human  understanding. 

In  his  tenure  as  President,  he  did  not 
always  get  either. 

But  once  the  man  was  separated  from 
the  office,  the  man  at  long  last  got  Ixjtli. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  bom  to 
English-Scotch-Irish  parents  in  Lamar. 
Miss.,  in  1884,  Harry  S.  Truman  was  one 
who  perfectly  exempUfied  a  typical  aver- 
age American.  In  reality,  however,  he 
proved  he  was  far  more  tlian  typical, 
far  more  than  the  average  American. 

At  the  time  of  World  War  I,  Harry 
Truman  left  his  pastoral  home  life  and 
enlisted  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  service  of 
his  country.  Quickly  rising  to  the  rank 
of  captain  and  finally  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  at  the  close  of  the  war.  A  busi- 
nessman in  his  home  State  in  the  early 
1920's,  Truman  succeeded  in  being  elect- 
ed county  judge  in  Missouri  and  served 
with  honesty  and  efficiency  from  1922- 
1924. 

Harry  Truman  continued  to  develop 
politically  and  gained  a  seat  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1934.  Tliroughout  his  stay  in 
the  Senate,  Truman  sei-ved  with  integrity 
and  honesty,  and  never  failed  to  pursue 
objectives  which  he  felt  were  correct. 
As  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Investiga- 
tion Committee,  Tnmian  was  informed 
by  his  staff  that  his  personal  friends  in 
Missouri  were  involved  in  questionable 
practices  concerning  railroads.  He  or- 
dered the  investigation  to  continue. 

In  1944  when  most  did  not  expect 
President  Roosevelt  to  complete  his 
fourth  tei-m,  Harry  S  Truman  was  nomi- 
nated and  became  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  became  President  just 
83  days  after  having  been  elected  to 
office,  at  one  of  tlie  most  critical  moments 
in  the  Nation's  history.  He  took  office  at 
a  time  when  World  War  n  still  had  to 
be  won  and  when  the  United  Nations 
was  just  started.  President  Truman  how- 
ever faced  these  problems  with  courage 
and  steadfast  strengtii. 

In  the  first  few  weeks  of  his  adminis- 
tration President  Ti-uman  had  to  make 
the  awesome  decision  to  drop  the  atomic 
bomb.  He  made  that  decision  whida 
brought  peace  to  the  allies  and  peace  to 
the  world.  He  also  faced  the  difficult  task 
of  organizing  and  changing  the  economy 
from  wartime  to  peacetime.  In  tlie  face 
of  these  problems  Truman  took  his  stand 
and  acted  with  firm  resolve. 

Following  peace  in  World  War  n. 
President  Truman  faced  the  arduous 
task  of  aiding  war  torn  coimtries.  West- 
em  nations  contemporaneously  were  also 
confronted  with  Communist  subversive 
activities  and  aggi-esslon  at  a  time  when 
the  cold  war  divided  the  world.  He  met 
these  challenges  by  creating  such  far- 
reaching  programs  as  the  Marshall  plan 
point  4  program,  the  Ti-uman  doctrine 
and  NATO. 

In  1948.  Harry  Truman  sought  re- 
election to  the  Presidency  confronted 
with  a  Democratic  party  that  had  been 
split  by  the  Dixiecrats  and  Progressives. 


Willi  the  opposition  feeling  confident  of 
complete  victorj*.  President  Truman 
disregarded  what  seemed  to  be  insur- 
mountable odds  and  began  hLs  famous 
"Whistle  Stop  campaign"  and  engineered 
one  of  the  greatest  political  upsets  in 
our  country  s  history. 

President  Tniman  was  destined  to  be 
plagued  throughout  his  administration. 
In  1950,  he  encountered  another  grave 
problem  when  North  Korea  invaded 
South  Korea.  President  Truman  had  to 
decide  whether  to  risk  war  witli  Rus.sia 
by  sending  armed  troops  with  or  without 
UJ<.  action,  or  possibly  sacrifice  the  free 
-state  of  South  Korea.  If  he  delayed  tak- 
ing his  course  of  action  it  might  be  too 
late.  Again  President  Truman  made  the 
decision  by  sending  U.S.  troops  2  days 
later  and  preserved  South  Korean  inde- 
pendence. 

President  Truman's  strong  personality 
and  fighting  spirit  won  him  loyal  friends 
as  well  as  bitter  enemies.  But  his  courage 
and  .steadfastness  in  grave  situations 
when  security  of  liberty  was  at  stake, 
secure  him  a  place  as  one  of  the  worlds 
great  leaders. 

Often  outspoken,  at  limes  blunt,  he 
never  avoided  using  forceful  rhetoric  to- 
wards his  opposition  if  he  felt  justified. 
His  opponents  described  liim  as  midig- 
nified,  but  his  friends  loved  him  as  an 
honest  straightforward  man  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

And  President  Harry  S  Truman 
should  forever  hold  a  place  as  a  great 
leader,  a  great  man.  of  strenglli,  and  firm 
spirit  in  the  face  of  great  adversities.  He 
will  always  stand  out  as  a  pillai'  of  cour- 
age and  honesty  and  should  be  an  ex- 
ample to  us  and  to  all  future  leaders  of 
llie  United  States. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
pay  tribute  today  to  a  man  who  led  this 
Nation  throuph  one  of  the  most  trying 
periods  in  our  histor>- — and  who  did  ."^o 
with  vision,  determmation,  and  courage. 
Han-y  Truman  took  liis  oath  of  office 
with  as  little  preparation  for  the  job  as 
perhaps  any  President  of  this  century, 
and  yet  he  met  tlie  responsibihties  of  his 
time  forthrightly  and.  to  a  large  extent, 
wisely. 

President  Truman  was  brought  up  in 
my  neighboiing  State  of  Missouii  and 
circumstances  of  the  time  did  not  allow 
him  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  much  of  the 
formal  educaticKi  and  travel  wliich  many 
other  Presidents  had  early  in  life  to  help 
prepaie  them  for  the  office. 

Fortunately,  the  President  was  candid 
enough  with  himself  to  reaUze  that  he 
was  human — subject  to  error — and  I  be- 
lieve tliis  recognition  of  liis  personal 
limitations  was  an  asset  which  inured 
to  the  benefit  of  om-  countii".  The  Presi- 
dent did  not,  as  he  said,  acquire  an  ■'im- 
portance complex."  a'ld  I  think  the  per- 
spective made  him  more  receptive  to 
constructive  suggestions  which  were  not 
in  line  with  his  own  thinking.  As  his  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Dean  Ache.«:on,  later  put 
it: 

Awareness  that  he  was  not  an  Intellectual 
did  not  result  In  self -distrust.  The  convic- 
tion that  views  opposing  or  critical  oi  bis 
own  mi^ht  be  sound  held  his  irriiAtion  iu 
checlc  and  made  dissent  and  criticism 
possible. 
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President  Truman's  capacity  for  deci- 
I  ion  was  (Hie  of  his  finer  qualities,  and 
vhile  we  had  spirited  and  honest  dif- 
erences,  I  will  always  admire  the  cour- 
ige  he  displayed  in  making  crucial  deci- 
lons,  unprecedented  at  that  time  in  our 
ilstory. 

Of  his  decisions,  I  beheve  one  of  the 
nost  courageous  and  correct  of  his  Presi- 
I  lency  was  the  relieving  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur  of  his  Far  East  Command.  A 
irave  constitutional  question  was  at  is- 
;  ue,  and  the  President's  choice  was  not  a 
:  )opular  one.  Yet,  after  considering  Mac- 
i  Arthur's  contradictory  views  on  our  Asian 
]  lolicy,  he  imflinchingly  decided  to  dis- 
1  Qiss  the  general,  reasoning  that  "If  there 
:  s  one  basic  element  in  our  Constitution, 
it  Is  the  civilian  control  of  the  military." 
While  Harry  Truman  is  well  remem- 
1  lered  for  his  activity  in  the  area  of  for- 
I  ign  affairs,  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
1  hat  many  of  the  important  domestic 
]  eglslatlve  programs  which  came  foUow- 
1  ag  his  administration — notably  in  the 
!  ixties — were  first  envisioned  and  inl- 
I  ated  by  Truman.  His  programs  included 
I.  national  health  plan,  increased  mini- 
1  lum  wages,  aid  to  education,  higher 
1  arm  prices,  and  broadened  rights  for 
]  minorities. 

A  widely  reported  misunderstanding 
1  etween  the  two  of  us  occurred  as  a  result 
<f  a  suggestion  I  made  after  the  1946 
•  lections  that  it  might  be  best  for  the 

<  ountry  if  the  President  resigned  in  favor 
{ f  a  Republican,  so  that  the  responsibility 

<  f  running  the  Government  would  be  in 
<ne  party,  thereby  preventing  a  stale- 
iiate.  As  I  said  then,  my  comment  was 
in  no  way  a  personal  reflection  on  the 
1  "resident.  Some  years  after  the  incident, 
1  le  received  me  cordially  during  a  visit  to 
1  (Washington  and  indicated  that  he  im- 
( erstood  my  suggestion  as  it  was  in- 
t  ended. 

Mr.  President,  Harry  Tnmian  was 
( ourageous,  dedicated,  and  honest.  I  am 
1  onored  to  be  here  today  to  join  in  pay- 
i  ig  tribute  to  the  man  who  "stayed  in  the 
1  itchen." 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  to  me, 
IS  to  millions  of  other  rank-and-file 
1  mericans,  Harry  S  Truman  wais  at  once 
s  national  hero  and  a  personal  friend.  I 
a  m  sure  he  will  forever  hold  this  special 
I  lace  in  the  affections  of  the  American 
leople.  He  was  the  imaffected  good  guy 
from  back  home  who  met  the  ultimate 
t  ;st  of  leadership,  but  never  let  it  change 
1  is  friendliness,  his  forthrightness,  or  his 
c  ecent  life  style. 

His  honesty,  his  penchant  for  speaking 
1  is  mind,  will  stand  in  history  like  a  na- 
t  onal  monument.  Whether  he  was  on 
tirget  with  big  decisions  or  wide  of  the 
tirget  with  minor  shots  from  the  hip, 
t  lis  wonderful  human  quality  endeared 
1  im  to  all  of  us. 

It  was  his  imique  humanness,  as  I  see 
i  ,  that  enabled  him  to  imite  and  lead  the 
c  luntry  as  he  did  so  well.  His  was  a  big 
\  orld  of  inclusion,  not  a  cramped  world 
c  f  exclusion.  This  is  something  for  future 
E  enerations  of  Americans  to  remember. 

We  remember  the  rich  quality  of  his 
c  Dmmonsense.  He  said: 

Whenever  the  press  quits  abusing  me,  I 
k  now  I'm  In  the  wrong  pew. 


The  hiunor  of  this  remark  should  not 
be  allowed  to  divert  us  from  its  essential 
wisdom. 

This  humble,  plain  man,  who  said  un- 
abashedly that  he  felt  as  if  the  moon 
and  stars  had  fallen  on  him  and  asked 
the  citizens  of  the  country  to  pray  for 
him  when  he  became  President,  never 
thought  of  himself  as  a  great  man.  He 
did  not  waste  time  worrying  about  it, 
though.  He  prided  himself  on  trying  hard 
and  giving  the  best  he  had. 

He  was  modest  and  friendly,  but  when 
the  great  decisions  were  to  be  made,  he 
moved  with  sure-footed  self-confidence 
and  courage. 

He  was  not  famed  for  his  eloquence, 
but  he  was  eloquent  because  he  was 
straightforward  and  right  in  principle. 
He  said: 

We  are  a  moral  people,  Peace  Is  our  goal, 
with  Justice  and  freedom.  We  cannot,  of  our 
own  free  will,  violate  the  very  principles  we 
are  striving  to  defend.  .  .  .  Starting  a  war  is 
no  way  to  make  peace. 

Mr.  Truman  said: 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  died,  I  felt  there 
must  be  a  million  men  better  qualified  than 
I,  to  take  up  the  presidential  task.  But  the 
work  was  mine  to  do,  and  I  had  to  do  it.  And 
I  have  tried  to  give  It  everything  that  was 
in  me. . . . 

We  know  now  that  the  verdict  of  his- 
tory will  be  that  this  modest,  plain  man 
from  Missouri  was  one  of  the  greatest 
Presidents. 

Perhaps  the  affection  in  which  they 
held  him  might  blur  the  objectivity  of  his 
own  countrymen.  But  the  great  leaders 
of  other  Nations  confirm  the  judgment. 

As  Sir  Winston  Churchill  put  it: 

His  celerity,  wisdom  and  courage  In  this 
crisis  make  him  worthy,  in  my  estimation,  to 
be  numbered  among  the  greatest  of  American 
Presidents. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  when  Harry 
S  Truman  was  sworn  in  as  President  on 
April  12,  1945,  his  national  reputation 
rested  on  his  investigation  of  corruption 
and  waste  in  military  programs.  As  the 
new  President  of  the  United  States, 
Harry  Truman  succeeded  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  of  the  20th  century.  This 
circumstance  alone  would  have  proved 
exceedingly  diflBcult  for  any  individual, 
but  Harry  Truman  was  not,  contrary 
to  many  popular  statements,  the  average 
individual.  Harry  Truman  was  a  most 
uncommon  man.  His  stewardship  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  encom- 
passed some  of  the  most  crucial  decisions 
made  by  this  country  in  the  past  several 
decades. 

Harry  Truman  never  shrank  from  the 
awesome  responsibility  of  the  OflBce  of 
the  President.  A  sign  on  his  desk  read, 
"The  buck  stops  here."  Harry  Truman 
fully  Implemented  the  idea  contained 
in  that  sign  regardless  of  the  popiilarity 
of  those  decisions. 

Within  6  months  of  taking  office.  Pres- 
ident Truman  presented  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  to  the  Senate,  attended  the 
Potsdam  Conference,  ordered  the  atomic 
bombing  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  and 
sent  his  Fair  Deal  domestic  legislation 
package  to  Congress. 

President  Truman's  battles  with  Con- 
gress are  legendary.  His  criticism  of  the 


80th  Congress  as  a  "do-nothing  Con- 
gress" was  the  central  theme  of  Mr. 
Truman's  "give  'em  hell"  presidential 
campaign  of  1948.  Despite  the  predictions 
of  almost  all  political  pundits,  Harry 
Tnmian  was  victorious  in  his  appeal  to 
the  people. 

Although  Mr.  Truman  was  not  always 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  Congress, 
his  domestic  legislative  proposals  did 
meet  with  substantial  success. 

The  same  was  true  in  the  area  of  for- 
eign affairs.  World  War  n  left  Europe 
prostrate,  and  the  Soviet  Union  promptly 
moved  in  to  fill  the  political  vacuum. 
President  Truman  quickly  moved  to 
counter  the  attempts  of  Communists  to 
take  over  other  nations.  In  an  address 
before  a  joint  session  of  Congress  on 
March  12,  1947,  Mr.  Truman  stated  what 
was  to  become  known  as  the  Truman 
doctrine. 

He  stated: 

It  must  be  the  p>ollcy  of  the  United  States 
to  support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting 
subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or  by  out- 
side pressures. 

Congress  concurred  with  President 
Truman  and  authorized  $400  million  in 
military  as  well  as  economic  aid  to 
Greece  and  Turkey.  This  aid  and  sub- 
sequent funds  provided  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Truman  doctrine  have  been 
credited  with  allowing  Greece  and  Tur- 
key to  resist  the  efforts  of  Communist 
insurrectionists. 

Likewise,  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram of  1948,  or  the  Marshall  plan  as  it 
is  better  known.  Is  credited  with  pre- 
serving European  autonomy. 

In  an  interview  shortly  before  he  left 
the  White  House  in  1953,  President  Tru- 
man cited  the  assistance  to  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  the  Marshall  plan  for  Eu- 
ropean recovery  a.s  the  most  significant 
accomplishments  of  his  Presidency. 

History,  of  course,  must  make  the  final 
assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  Harry 
S.  Truman  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  two  decades  since  he  held 
that  office.  President  Truman's  reputa- 
tion has  risen  steadily  among  historians. 
Mr.  Truman  expressed  his  own  opinion 
of  his  efforts  as  President  in  a  press  con- 
ference of  1952. 

In  the  humorous,  plain-folks  manner 
for  which  he  was  noted.  President  Tru- 
man stated: 

I  have  tried  my  best  to  give  the  nation 
everything  I  had  In  me.  There  are  probably 
a  million  people  who  could  have  done  the 
Job  better  than  I  did  It,  but  I  had  the  job, 
and  I  always  quote  an  epitaph  on  a  tomb- 
stone in  a  cemetery  in  Tombstone,  Arizona: 
"Here  lies  Jack  Williams.  He  done  his 
damnedest." 

President  Truman  did,  Indeed,  do  his 
best,  and  it  was  a  best  which  America 
will  for  all  time  remain  proud. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  paying 
my  respects  to  one  of  the  truly  great  men 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  Harry  S 
Truman.  As  a  U.S.  Senator,  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  as  President  of  our  Republic, 
he  was  a  living  demonstration  of  the  en- 
during qualities  of  what  he  referred  to 
as  mid-America.  A  plain-spoken,  unas- 
simung,  modest  man,  with  impeccable 
honesty,  Integrity,  strength  of  character. 
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and  decisiveness,  Harry  Truman  was  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him 
and  millions  who  knew  of  him. 

President  Truman  tried  less  to  in- 
gratiate himself  vrith  people  and  suc- 
ceeded more  ia  earning  their  respect  and 
admiration  than  any  other  political  lead- 
er in  memory.  He  became  not  only  re- 
spected and  warmly  Mked,  but  deeply 
loved  by  the  American  people.  While  po- 
litical analysts  predicted  his  over\»'helm- 
ing  defeat,  Harry  Truman  maintained 
his  faith  in  the  people  and  the  people 
their  faith  in  Harry  Truman  to  confound 
the  expert  professional  image  makers, 
poll  takers,  and  election  pi-ognosticators 
among  us. 

Harry  Truman's  eloquence  resided  in 
his  simplicity  and  in  his  directness. 
Though  a  coherent  and  forceful  man  he 
was  never  superfluous  with  words.  To  him 
those  who  were  less  than  honest  were 
"damn  liars"  and  he  wasted  few  mo- 
ments or  words  on  them.  You  knew  where 
you  stood  with  Harry  Ti-uman  and  you 
also  knew  where  he  stood  and  what  he 
stood  for.  While  he  was  a  flexible  man  he 
was  not  one  easily  swayed  and  he  firmly 
adhered  to  his  creed  of  "doing  things 
right." 

My  most  outstanding  recollection  of 
Harry  Truman  was  Ms  courage  to  com- 
mit himself  to  a  course  of  action  and  his 
self-confidence  in  his  decisions.  He  never 
built  any  false  images  of  himself  and 
yet  his  unassuming  manner  lent  stature 
to  the  Office  of  President  and  to  the  man 
who  utilized  its  potentialities  to  advance 
our  national  interests  in  a  most  trying 
and  turbulent  period  of  our  history. 

A  man  of  fierce  partisan  loyalties,  he 
was  yet  to  guide  the  free  world  through 
the  closing  months  of  worldwide  war 
with  a  bipartisan  spirit  toward  a  world 
of  stability  and  peace. 

When  that  peace  was  threatened 
uliether  in  the  East  or  the  West,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  the  power  of  our  Na- 
tion to  protect  the  freedom  of  others.  The 
man  from  Independence  would  rise  to 
meet  any  test.  While  he  did  not  seek 
confrontations,  neither  did  he  flinch  from 
those  forced  upon  us  as  a  nation  or  a 
people. 

During  Harry  Truman's  Pi-esidency,  as 
seldom  before  in  history,  our  Nation  had 
to  face  great  decisions  of  worldwide  and 
lasting  significance.  With  the  pressures 
of  war  and  recovery  from  conflict  always 
present,  Harry  Truman  never  lagged  in 
his  quest  for  a  better  life  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  however. 

A  man  of  humble  beginnings  and  great 
achievements,  he  gave  us  self-ccaifldence 
as  a  people  even  as  he  exhibited  confi- 
dence in  his  own  judgment  and  capabili- 
ties. He  dared  to  be  himself  and  it  is  for 
himself  that  we  loved  him  and  admired 
him. 

Proud  of  his  family,  w'e  on  this  day 
share  our  sense  of  loss  with  them  and 
thank  them  for  sharing  their  husband 
and  father  with  us.  We  are  all  so  much 
richer  for  having  had  him  among  us. 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
Senators  in  paying  tribute  to  the  life  and 
service  of  former  President  Harry  S  Tru- 
man, who  passed  away  In  late  December. 

Though  I  did  not  serve  wiUi  him  and 
though  I  nevw  knew  him  personally,  I 


did  know  him  as  my  President.  During 
the  last  yeai-s  of  World  War  II  and  dur- 
ing the  turmoil  of  the  postwar  years, 
America  needed  a  leader;  a  man  who 
would  make  the  tough  decisions  that  had 
to  be  made;  a  man  who  would  think  of 
people  first;  a  man  who  would  work  to 
bring  peace  out  of  the  holocaust  of  war. 
America  was  fortvmate.  America  had 
Harry  Truman  as  President. 

In  these  times  of  trouble,  the  abilities 
of  President  Truman  will  again  be 
needed.  May  America  be  so  fortunate 
once  again. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  Sen- 
ator notes  the  passing  of  Harry  Truman, 
33d  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
regret.  He  also  wishes  to  extend  his  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Bess  Truman  and  their 
daughter,  Margaret  Truman  Daniel. 

President  Truman  did  not  wish  to  be 
taken  to  Washington  for  the  customary 
ceremonies  nor  did  he  wish  to  be  buried 
in  Arlington  Cemetery.  Throughout  his 
life  President  Truman  had  a  special  at- 
tachment to  his  home  State  and  it  is 
proper  today  that  he  rests  close  to  his 
home  in  Independence,  Mo. 

President  Truman  described  himself  as 
a  "meat  and  potatoes  man"  who  was  a 
"home-grown  American  farm  product." 
Those  of  us  who  knew  President  Truman 
admired  the  qualities  that  the  Midwest 
engendered  in  him.  He  was  a  competent 
administrator  and  a  great  President. 

As  President,  he  checked  Communist 
expansion  in  Greece  and  Turkey.  The 
Marshall  plan  put  Europe  on  her  feet. 
President  Truman  became  the  man  who 
protected  freedom  in  the  postwar  world. 
President  Nixon  has  said  about  Harry 
Truman: 

Our  hopes  today  for  a  generation  of  peace 
rest  In  large  measure  on  the  firm  foimdations 
that  he  laid.  Recognizing  the  new  threat  to 
peace  that  had  emerged  from  the  ashes  of 
war,  he  stood  boldly  against  It  with  his  exten- 
sion of  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  In  1947 — 
and  the  "Truman  Doctrine"  thus  established 
was  crucial  to  the  defense  of  liberty  in  E\i- 
rope  and  the  world. 

A  grateful  nation  will  long  remember 
his  Presidency  and  his  contribution  to- 
ward a  generation  of  peace. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  America 
lost  a  great  man  suid  a  great  former 
President  when  Harry  S  Truman,  our 
33d  Chief  Executive  died  this  past  De- 
cember. 

We  shall  surely  miss  him — as  a  former 
leader  of  our  party,  and  as  the  living 
embodiment  of  those  qualities  that  made 
his  years  in  office  among  the  finest  and 
proudest  our  great  Nation  has  ever 
known.  We  think  back  to  those  fateful 
years — so  long  ago,  yet  so  close — and  re- 
call the  agonizing  decisions  that  fell 
upon  the  shoulders  of  this  brave  man, 
this  man  whom  some  called  in  admira- 
tion the  average-man  President. 

Yet  there  was  so  much  about  Harry  S 
Truman  that  was  anything  but  average. 
He  overcame  adversity  at  every  turn, 
from  the  childhood  affliction  of  poor  eye- 
sight, through  the  business  recession  of 
1921,  and  into  the  rough  and  tumble 
world  of  poUtics.  He  was  the  underdog 
so  many  times;  with  no  money  for  cam- 
paigning, he  still  managed  to  meet  the 
pe<q>le  of  Missouri  and  convince  them  he 


was  the  best  man  for  them  to  send  to 
the  Senate.  He  confounded  the  proles- 
sional  politicians  and  pollsters  in  1948. 
No,  Harry  S  Truman  was  not  average  in 
his  determination,  m  his  perseverance,  in 
his  profoimd  belief  in  America  and  its 
people. 

Hariy  S  Truman  will  suiely  be  re- 
corded by  liistory  as  one  ol  our  great 
Presidents,  a  man  who  had  tremendous 
impact  on  the  course  of  woild  histoiy 
and  on  the  lives  of  us  all. 

The  Board  of  City  Commissioners  of 
Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  adopted  a  resolution  of 
condolence  to  the  family  of  the  late  Pre.<'- 
ident.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  tliis 
expression  of  sympathy  and  grateful  ap- 
preciation for  our  departed  leader  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  tliis  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CiTV  OF  Faeco,  N.  Dak., 

January  2,  1973. 

RtSfiLVTION        OF        CoNDOLENCrS        ADOPTED 

Family  of  the  Late   Harrt   S  Tbi'Mah 

President  Lashkowitz  relinquished  the 
Chair  to  offer  the  following  Ret-olutlon  and 
move  its  adoption:  (Vice  President  Markey 
presiding.) 

Wliereas.  It  was  with  profound  sorrow  that 
the  Board  of  City  Commissioners  of  the  City 
of  Fargo  learned  of  the  untimely  demibe  of 
the  33rd  President  of  the  United  Slates,  The 
Honorable  Harry  S.  Tniman;  and 

Whereas,  The  citizens  of  the  City  of  Fargo 
deeply  mourn  the  passing  on  of  the  beloved 
Harry  S.  Truman  as  a  President  who  com- 
manded respect  and  admiration  for  his  un- 
paralleled leadership  during  the  dit&cuii  dark 
days  of  the  Cold  War;  and 

Whereas,  Harry  S.  Truman  was  the  sort  of 
President  tliat  everyone  felt  a  close  kinship 
with  because  of  his  humility  and  decisive- 
ness: it  Is  these  qualities  of  humility,  deci- 
siveness, fearlessness,  courageoxisness.  and  a 
deep  concern  for  the  weU-belng  of  his  fellow 
man  that  kindled  the  warm  atlection  of  the 
people  of  Fargo  for  Harry  S.  Truman;  and 

Whereas,  Harry  S.  Truman,  as  a  public 
figure  and  as  a  private  citizen,  set  an  ex- 
ample for  Americans  everywhere  to  emulate 
in  terms  of  devotion  to  his  coimtry  and  serv- 
ice to  his  fellow  man;  the  people  of  Fargo 
join  with  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  and  even  the  Nations  of  the  world  in 
mourning  our  beloved  Harry  S.  Truman;  and 

Whereas,  Harry  S.  Truman  has  earned  a 
recure  place  in  history  as  one  of  the  true 
giants  of  this  or  any  other  era. 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Board  of  City  Commissioners,  in  behalf  of  the 
citizens  of  the  City  of  Fargo.  North  Dakota, 
takes  this  opportunity  and  means  of  expres-s- 
lug  its  heartfelt  condolences  upon  the  pass- 
ing on  of  the  Late  Beloved  Harry  S.  Truman 
and  v.ishes  to  express  its  gratitude  and  ad- 
miraiion  for  the  lasting  contribution  madr 
not  only  to  his  nation  but  to  the  freedom  and 
dignity  to  mankind  generally. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  this  Resolution 
be  inscribed  upon  the  permanent  records  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  aud  that  certi- 
fied copies  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the 
Late  Harry  S.  Truman,  the  Tnmian  Library, 
and  to  the  North  Dakota  Coneresslonal  Dele- 
gation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Missouri  in  paying  tribute 
to  President  Harry  Truman,  one  of  the 
truly  gr^at  statesmen  of  our  time  and  a 
man  revered  and  hked  by  all  Americans. 

Harry  S  Truman  was  an  uncompli- 
cated man — a  plain-talking,  imaffected 
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I  aan  faced  with  some  of  the  most  com- 
I  lex  problems  of  20th  century  America. 
1  [e  met  the  problems  head  on,  develop- 
i  ig  in  the  process  a  foreign  policy  which 
still  shapes  America's  thinking  abroad. 
End  offering  a  domestic  program  wiiich 
f  >rmed  the  basis  for  progressive  legisla- 
t  on  in  the  postwar  era. 

Truman  served  ably  and  effectively  in 
t  lis  body  for  10  years — gaining  stature  as 
a  watchdog  over  wastefulness  in  military 
s  ending.  He  did  not  seek  the  Vice-Presi- 
d  sncy,  and  when  he  was  nominated  and 
t  len  elected,  he  mourned: 

I  was  getting  along  fine  until  I  stuck  my 
n  fck  out  too  far  and  got  too  famous — and 
tlien  they  made  me  V.P.  and  now  I  can't  do 
a]  lytblng. 

Eighty-three  days  later,  with  the  death 

0  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Harry  Truman 
was  President  of  the  United  States.  He 
s!  id : 

I  felt  like  the  moon,  the  stars  and  all  the 
pi  anets  had  fallen  on  me. 

But  although  he  assumed  the  Presi- 
de ncy  with  the  barest  of  preparation, 
Resident  Trimian  immediately  estab- 
lii  hed  a  pattern  of  courage,  directness  of 
judgment,  decisiveness,  and  self-conii- 
d<nce  that  became  hallmarks  of  the 
Txmian  Presidency. 

When  Russia,  our  ally,  became  our  ad- 
versary  in  the  cold  war,  Triunan  found 
a  simple  solution — to  make  our  World 
W  ar  n  enemies  our  allies.  In  those  tense, 
so  netimes  terrifying  postwar  days,  Tru- 
m  m  made  the  decision  to  develop  the 
h3  drogen  bomb,  broke  the  Soviet  block- 
ac  e  of  Berlin,  laid  out  the  Truman  doc- 
tr  ne  to  meet  a  Soviet  threat  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  formed  the  North  Atlantic 
Tieaty  Organization  to  present  a  solid 
front  in  Europe,  and  through  the  Mar- 
sh HI  plan  helped  avoid  an  economic  col- 
lai  se  in  Europe. 

iis  tough,  no-nonsense  approach  to 
fo:  eign  affairs  has  had  many  critics,  but 
th  !  economic  strength  of  Europe  in  the 
19  fO's  and  the  rapprochement  with  So- 
vift  Russia  may  have  proved  Truman 
right. 

rrimian  is  better  known  for  his  foreign 
po  icy  decisions,  but  in  domestic  affairs 
he  proposed  major  civil  rights,  labor,  and 
so<ial  welfare  legislation,  began  deseg- 
re(  ating  the  Armed  Forces  by  Executive 
or(  er.  and  committed  the  Federal  Gtov- 
en  ment  to  a  policy  of  high  employment 
an  1  a  strong  economy.  And  while  he  lost 
mc  St  of  his  legislative  battles,  the  theme 
he  soimded  was  picked  up  again  in  the 
19(  O's. 

What  do  these  ideas  and  accomplish- 
me  Its  tell  us  about  the  man?  He  was  a 
ma  n  of  conviction,  and  he  was  willing  to 
staid  by  his  convictions,  whatever  the 
pre  ssures  to  change  them. 

1  [e  demonstrated  an  understanding  of 
the  uses  and  limitations  of  military  and 
pol  tical  power  which  has  scarcely  been 
eqialed  since  his  administration.  He 
kn(w  the  effectiveness  of  military 
stn  ngth  to  prevent  aggression.  And, 
moe  importantly,  he  knew  the  limita- 
tions of  military  strength  over  conquered 


supporters  and  the  respect  of  his  oppo- 
nents. A  fairminded,  straightforward, 
honest  man,  Harry  Truman  acted  with 
conviction  and  accepted  full  responsibil- 
ity for  his  actions.  He  added  a  phrase 
to  our  language— "If  you  can't  stand  the 
heat,  get  out  of  the  kitchen."  And  be- 
cause of  this  same  directness  and  strong 
sense  of  purpose,  he  was  "Give- 'em-hell 
Harrj-"  to  millions  of  fond  Americans. 
Here  was  a  man  who  never  quibbled  and 
never  stood  on  the  sidelines  waiting  for 
events  to  determine  his  decisions  or 
actions. 

He  gave  me  good  counsel  when  I  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency 
in  1968.  When  I  asked  for  his  advice 
during  a  visit  in  Independence,  he  said. 
"Tell  the  truth."  When  I  replied  that  my 
way  of  telling  the  truth  was  not  the  same 
as  his,  he  gave  me  a  second  piece  of  ad- 
vice, "Be  yourself."  he  said.  Since  then  I 
have  always  tried  to  follow  that  advice. 
America  and  the  world  owe  much  to 
Harry  Truman— the  man  who  never  lost 
touch  with  the  man  on  the  street  and 
never  forgot  his  Missouri  roots.  He  was 
a  great  President  and  a  strong,  but  com- 
passionate man  who  directed  America's 
energies  into  creative  and  constructive 
channels.  In  times  of  stress  and  anxiety 
he  never  faltered,  never  failed  the  Amer- 
ican people.  He  served  her  well  and 
brought  honor  to  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency. He  bravely  led  America  into  her 
new  role  of  responsibility  within  the 
world  community. 

We  shall  all  miss  his  quick  wit,  his  dis- 
arming humility,  and  his  deep  and  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  intelligence  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  must  never  forget  what 
he  stood  for  and  loved:  honesty,  integ- 
rity, strength,  and  freedom. 

When  it  was  over.  Truman  himself 
summed  it  up  better  than  we  can,  and 
provided  history  with  a  most  fitting 
epitaph.  He  said : 

I  have  tried  my  best  to  give  the  Nation 
everything  I  had  in  me.  There  are  probably 
a  million  people  who  could  have  done  the 
Job  better  than  I  did  it.  but  I  had  the  Job, 
and  I  always  quote  an  epitaph  In  a  cemetery 
In  Tombstone.  Ariz.:  "Here  lies  Jack  Williams. 
He  done  his  damndest." 
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peoples. 

1 1  addition  to  his  major  accomplish- 
me  its,  Harry  Truman  possessed  qualities 
which  commanded  the  admiration  of  his 


Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  trib- 
ute to  the  33d  President  of  the  United 
States,  Harry  S  Truman. 

Harry  S  Truman  was  a  man  thrust 
suddenly  into  a  position  of  world  leader- 
ship during  a  time  of  grave  crisis  who 
rose  to  meet  awesome  responsibilities 
with  distinction. 

He  did  not  seek  out  these  responsibil- 
ities, but  was  always  equal  to  the  chal- 
lenges that  faced  him.  As  U.S.  Senator 
from  Missouri,  he  was  dubious  about 
running  for  Vice  President  in  President 
Roosevelt's  last  election.  Only  3  months 
later,  he  became  Chief  Executive  upon 
the  unexpected  death  of  President 
Roosevelt. 

In  ending  World  War  II,  setting  the 
stage  for  world  peace,  and  taking  up  the 
new  cold  war,  President  Truman  was 
faced  with  complex  international  prob- 
lems that  no  President  In  American 
history  ever  had  to  review.  He  has  al- 
ready gone  down  in  history  as  a  strong 
President   who   made    tough   decisions. 


History  will  record  that  the  man  famous 
for  his  desk  plaque,  "The  Buck  Stops 
Here,"  did  not  flinch  from  meeting  dif- 
ficult new  international  decisions  head- 
on.  The  development  of  atomic  energy 
the  Marshall  plan,  the  Berlin  airlift,  crea- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
Korean  war  were  all  important  develop- 
ments of  the  Tnunan  years  in  the 
Presidency. 

Although  President  Truman  will  per- 
haps be  best  known  for  taking  the  United 
States  out  of  its  pre-World  War  II  iso- 
lationist position  and  into  a  position  of 
international  leadership  as  a  major 
power,  he  also  was  a  leader  in  domestic 
affairs  as  well. 

He  will  be  particularly  remembered  as 
a  strong  advocate  of  civil  rights,  who  in- 
sisted on  desegregation  of  the  armed 
services,  who  established  a  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  and  who  initiated  many 
pieces  of  civil  rights  legislation  and  ideas 
that  eventually  became  law  in  the  1950's 
and  1960's. 

President  Truman  was  a  significant 
leader.  He  never  forsook  his  principles 
for  political  expediency,  but  he  actively 
entered  into  political  activities  in  order 
to  accomplish  positive  goals  he  believed 
were  for  the  good  of  all  Americans,  and 
the  country. 

President  Truman  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  an  important  President.  He  will 
be  missed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  today  to  honor  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  rose  from  the  owner  of  a 
small  store  in  Missouri  to  serve  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  U-iited  States  during  some  of 
our  most  "formative"  years.  Others  in 
this  Chamber  have  noted  many  areas 
where  his  memory  will  be  honored  by 
future  historians.  I  will  not  repeat  what 
they  have  said,  but  will  add  only  a  few 
more  comments. 

Today,  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
facing  government  at  all  levels  is  the 
general  mistrust  by  ihe  people  of  any 
form  of  government.  I  noted,  with  em- 
barrassment, that  a  survey  of  "re- 
spected" professions  ranked  politicians 
19th  out  of  20 — we  finished  only  ahead 
of  used  car  salesmen.  This  problem  of 
growing  disenchantment  with  govern- 
ment is  a  critical  one  we  face,  and  we 
must  act  to  reverse  this  drift. 

I  call  attention  to  this  becatise  of  the 
unique  quality  possessed  by  Harry  Tru- 
man to  call  shots  as  he  saw  them.  People 
recognized  this,  and  responded  to  it.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  agree  with  Harry 
Truman,  but  you  knew  he  was  speaking 
his  mind,  without  concealing  or  hiding 
anything. 

How  many  times  have  we  in  this  body 
read  or  heard  charges  that  as  individuals 
or  as  a  group,  we  "waffle"  on  an  issue — 
we  avoid  it  or  diffuse  it:  we  conceal  a 
straightforward  answer  in  a  barrage  of 
verbage. 

Harry  Trimian  spoke  plain  truths.  We 
as  a  Congress  must  return  to  speaking 
plain  truths  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. If  we  do  not  speak  the  truth  at  all 
levels  of  government — from  Washington 
to  city  councils  across  the  coimtry,  con- 
tinued erosion  of  confidence  in  govern- 
ment will  occur,  and  problems  confront- 
ing us  today  will  be  magnified  many  fold. 
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President  Truman's  legacy  to  us  in 
Congress  should  be  that — we  will  level 
and  be  honest  with  the  people  of  this 
country.  Just  as  the  people  responded 
to  Truman  25  years  ago,  I  believe  they 
would  respond  today.  A  renaissance  of 
confidence  in  government  should  be  a 
worthy  goal  of  all  of  us  here  today  who 
honor  Truman. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  point  out  another 
aspect  of  President  Truman  of  particular 
interest  to  me.  As  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  I  am  a  student  of  former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover.  My  master's  thesis 
at  Stanford  dealt  with  Hoover's  labor 
policies  and  it  was  my  extremely  good 
fortune  to  get  to  know  this  great  Ameri- 
can in  his  later  years.  I  have  studied  In 
some  depth  about  his  life  and  his 
Presidency. 

Mr.  President,  soon  after  Harry  Tru- 
man became  President,  he  invited  Her- 
bert Hoover  to  the  White  House  for 
consultation.  Truman  utilized  the  boun- 
tiful skills  of  Hoove.:  during  his  years  as 
President.  In  this  way,  former  President 
Hoover  was  able  to  contribute  in  many 
ways  on  a  number  of  important  projects. 
I  always  believed  that  President  Roose- 
velt had  followed  a  senseless  policy  In 
not  seeking  the  assistance  and  counsel 
of  Herbert  Hoover  during  the  years  of 
Roosevelt's  Presidency. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  "The 
buck  stops  here." 

Perhaps  better  than  any  other  phrase, 
those  four  words  sum  up  the  Presidential 
character  of  the  33d  President  of  the 
United  States,  Harry  S  Truman. 

However  difficult  the  dilemmas,  how- 
ever tough  the  decisions,  Harry  Truman 
made  them.  He  acted.  He  led. 

We  know  that  he  never  expected  to 
be  President.  When  that  burden  fell  on 
him  suddenly  with  the  death  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Truman  shouldered  it  with- 
out hesitation. 

If  he  was  new  to  the  office,  he  under- 
stood its  great  fundamental  require- 
ment— decisiveness. 

Harry  Truman  was  human.  Not  all  his 
decisions  were  wise  ones.  And  not  all  of 
them  became  part  of  the  fabric  of  the 
Nation  he  served  so  well. 

But  Truman  battled  untiringly  for  his 
beliefs.  He  fought  for  public  housing,  for 
fair  employment  practices,  for  improved 
social  security,  for  civil  rights.  He  fought 
for  tlie  little  man. 

His  accomplishments  in  the  foreign 
poiicy  field  were  truly  monumental. 

It  was  the  Truman  administration  that 
developed  the  historic  aid  program  to 
rebuild  a  shattered  Europe  after  World 
War  II.  "The  most  unsordid  act  in  his- 
tory," it  was  called  by  Winston  Church- 
ill. 

It  was  the  Truman  administration  that 
saw  to  it  that  America  participated  in 
the  United  Nations,  the  first  successful 
attempt  in  modern  times  to  build  inter- 
national cooperation  among  all  nations — 
large  and  small. 

It  was  the  Truman  administration  that 
stood  up  to  provocative  expansionist 
moves  in  Europe  after  the  war,  including 
the  Berlin  blockade.  And  it  was  the  Tru- 
man administration  that  mounted  the 
incredible  alrUft  providing  food  and  fuel 


for  nearly  2.5  million  Beiiiners  for  almost 
a  year. 

The  early  years  of  the  Truman  Piesi- 
dency  presented  crisis  after  crisis.  And 
Truman  responded  to  them  with  courage, 
with  compassion,  with  determination. 

His  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson, 
paid  this  tribute  to  the  Truman  response 
in  foreign  affairs: 

His  policies  showed  a  sweep,  a  breadth  of 
concentration  and  boldness  of  action  which 
were  new  in  this  country's  history.  All  of 
them  were  dangerous.  All  required  rare  ca- 
pacity to  decide  and  act.  All  of  them  were 
decided  rightly  and  vigorously  and  followed 
through. 

Yet,  despite  his  accomplishments. 
Harry  Tniman  was  all  but  written  off  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1948. 

Again.  Harry  Truman  showed  his  char- 
acteristic courage. 

He  conducted  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive, exhausting,  and  amazing  campaigns 
in  American  history. 

They  said  the  people  would  not  re- 
spond. But  Harry  Truman  had  faith  in 
the  people.  He  spoke  to  them  in  plain 
language.  He  trusted  their  judgment.  And 
his  faith  in  the  people  was  rewarded  by 
a  stunning  and  impressive  victory. 

In  the  next  4  years  Harry  Truman 
worked  unceasingly  building  the  founda- 
tions for  what  were  to  become  the  New 
Frontier  and  the  Great  Society  at  home, 
and  preserving  the  peace  abroad. 

Oiu-  Nation  and  our  world  are  better 
places  because  of  Harry  S  Truman.  He 
was  a  giant  of  the  20th  century. 

HARBT  TRUMAN — A  REAL  PERSON 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
was  a  student  at  Columbia  University  In 
New  York  City,  I  drove  a  taxi  cab  to 
support  myself  and  to  pay  the  bills  for 
tuition.  My  college  education  had  been 
interrupted  by  enlisting  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  and  my  family  had  already  con- 
tributed to  my  earlier  education.  I  was 
determined  to  do  as  much  as  I  could  to 
pay  for  the  rest  of  my  education  myself. 

One  day  in  the  mid-1950's,  I  was  out 
in  my  cab  looking  for  a  fare.  I  was  driv- 
ing slowly  along  Central  Park  South,  a 
wide  avenue  that  has  the  lower  end  of 
Central  Park  on  one  side  and  a  row  of 
fashionable  hotels  and  apartment  houses 
on  the  other.  It  was  a  good  area  to  look 
for  a  customer,  because  it  was  almost 
certain  I  would  get  a  big  tip. 

I  saw  a  knot  of  people  walking  slowly 
along  the  sidewalk  and  slowed  down  to 
see  what  the  reason  for  it  was.  It  was 
former  President  HaiTy  Truman,  taking 
one  of  his  famous  morning  walks.  He  was 
In  New  York  City  for  a  visit  and  I  re- 
membered having  seen  pictures  in  recent 
newspapers  of  him  out  walking.  He  liked 
to  walk  along  Central  Park  South  be- 
cause of  the  park  and  the  variety  of  peo- 
ple he  would  meet. 

There  were  no  cars  parked  along  the 
curb.  I  maneuvered  my  cab  so  that  I 
could  drive  slowly  along  the  sidewalk. 
When  I  came  abreast  of  President  Tin- 
man, I  noticed  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  secret  servicemen  and  newsmen,  but 
that  he  was  going  out  of  his  way  to  greet 
almost  everyone  he  passed  on  the  side- 
walk. He  would  tip  his  hat  to  the  ladles 
and  have  a  cheery  hello  for  ever>-one. 


I  slowed  down  almost  to  a  stop,  and 
leaned  across  the  front  seat  of  the  taxi- 
cab,  until  I  could  put  my  hand  and  head 
out  the  front  door  window.  Tlie  secret 
servicemen  looked  at«ne  with  concern. 

I  waved  and  called  out: 

Good  morning,  Mr.  President.  Ifs  good  to 
see  you. 

He  took  a  few  steps  over  to  the  curb 
and  shook  my  extended  hand.  He  said: 
Good  morning. 

And  added: 

Young  man,  you  look  good  to  me,  just 
make  something  of  yourself. 

I  thanked  him  and  drove  on.  I  picked 
up  a  fare  in  the  next  block.  I  must  have 
told  every  customer  I  had  for  the  next 
week,  along  with  all  my  friends,  about 
my  meeting  with  President  Ti-uman  and 
what  he  had  said  to  me. 

After  I  graduated  from  Columbia.  I 
drove  the  Alaska  Highway  and  settled  in 
Alaska. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  after  becoming 
Alaska's  U.S.  Senator,  I  was  invited  to 
speak  to  a  group  of  people  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  On  the  speaker's  platform  was 
the  honorary  mayor  of  Kansas  City,  H. 
Roe  Bartle.  He  was  one  of  Harry  Tin- 
man's closest  friends  and  one  of  the  few 
people  who  saw  him  regularly. 

I  started  talking  to  Mr.  Bartle  about 
Mr.  Truman  and  asked  if  it  would  be 
possible  ^  visit  him.  He  explained  to  me 
that  the  former  President's  health  had 
deteriorated  and  that  he  seldom  left  his 
home.  He  was  not  able  to  have  many 
visitors.  Even  when  visitors  did  come  to 
the  house,  it  was  for  a  very  short  period 
of  time. 

But,  he  said  he  would  call  "Miss  Bess" 
and  see  how  Mr.  Truman  was  feeling 
that  day.  He  did  so  promptly  and  as- 
sured Mrs.  Truman  that  we  would  only 
stay  a  short  time.  She  said  to  come. 

Within  an  hour  or  so,  Mr.  Bartle  and 
I  were  at  the  Truman  home.  President 
Truman  greeted  us  with  a  smile  and  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  He  said  to  me: 

Yep,  I'll  tell  you,  you've  been  a  good 
Senator. 

Then  he  started  to  tell  me  how  I  had 
voted  on  this  issue  and  that  issue.  He 
told  me  when  he  thought  I  was  right 
and  when  we  disagreed.  I  was  over- 
whelmed that  a  man  his  age  would  know 
so  much  about  how  one  Senator  had 
voted  on  so  many  issues. 

Then  I  told  him  about  our  meetin? 
in  New  York  and  what  he  had  said  to 
me.  He,  of  course,  did  not  remember  the 
chance  meeting  but  he  enjoyed  the  stoi-y 
and  felt  that  I  had  done  well  in  making 
something  of  mj-self.  After  we  had  left 
the  President,  I  told  Mr.  Bartle: 

I  will  never  forget  this.  He  was  jii>t  as 
friendly  to  me  when  I  was  just  a  cab  driver. 
He  didn't  know  then  that  I  would  be  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Harry  Ti'uman  was  a  dowTi-to-eaith. 
real  person.  A  cab  driver  and  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator got  the  same  attention  and  respect 
from  him.  He  was  interested  in  people 
and  took  the  time  to  talk  with  them, 
whether  it  was  to  wish  them  well  in  the 
future,  or  to  talk  about  their  votes  in  the 
Senate. 
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We  wHI  Bliss  Harry  Truman.  He  was  a 
giMit  President  and  a  great  leader  of 
th  is  country  at  a  cnicial  time  In  Its  hls- 
to-y.  He  was  also  a  master  p<^ltlclan 
w:  lo  won  an  election  no  one  thoug-ht  he 
could  win.  The  reason  for  his  success  Is 
thit  he  never  let  his  position  change 
hi  n.  He  was  always  the  man  who  liked 
pe  aple,  who  felt  their  problems.  He  was 
cr  e  of  us. 

THE  MAN  FROM  INDEPENDENCE,   MO. 

VIr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  t  tiank  the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
f o  ■  arranging  this  period  for  eulogies  to 
a  treat  American.  It  is  one  of  the  com- 
fo  tfi  ot  the  human  condition  on  those  oc- 
ca  slona  when  our  hearts  are  full  of  sor- 
ro  V,  that  sorrow  can  often  be  alleviated 
by  feelings  of  the  highest  pride. 

3o  it  was  when  Harry  S  Truman  laid 
do  sn  the  burden  of  the  years.  Surely  no 
gr  !at  man  who  ever  lived  had  a  blrth- 
pli«e  which  more  typified  his  personal 
quilities  in  one  word  than  did  the  33d 
Pr»ident  of  the  United  States.  When 
Hj  rry  Truman  was  bom  in  Independ- 
en  »,  Mo.,  he  was  bom  Into  humble  clr- 
cu  nstances,  relative  to  the  riches  of  those 
th  ngs  that  are  wordly.  But  while  he  did 
no ;  enjoy  the  benefits  of  material  wealth, 
thire  were  bom  Into  him  qualities  of 
heirt,  mind,  and  spirit,  the  worth  of 

Ich  far  transcend  the  values  of  things 

the  flesh. 

t  Is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  any 
to  whom  It  has  not  happened,  that 
in  lone  tragic  moment,  he  finds  himself 
ch  irged  with  the  awesome  responsibility 
of  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  most 
po  verf  ul  nation  In  the  world ;  that  he  as- 
sumes the  mantle  of  a  predecessor  who 
ha  i  become  a  legend  in  his  lifetime;  and 
that  he  Is  thrust  by  circumstance  into 
th(  i  role  of  guardian  of  freedom,  not  only 
of  his  own  country,  but  of  tens  of  mll- 
lio  as  of  human  beings  In  all  comers  of 
thi  ■  world. 

;  f  this  humble  American,  ill-prepared 
as  he  was  for  the  monumental  task  that 
fel  upon  him,  had  tried  and  failed,  his- 
toijr  could  only  have  been  charitable. 
But  he  did  not  fail.  Those  quahties  that 
were  bom  into  him — the  qualities  of 
heitrt.  mind,  and  spirit  that  had  sus- 
tai  ned  so  many  of  his  Missouri  forebears 
In  the  di£^ult  years  sifter  this  Nation's 
birth — triumphed  over  every  challenge 
thi  t  was  placed  before  him. 

:  Jven  in  the  most  benevolent  of  cir- 
cuj  nstances,  the  burden  of  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  is  the  heaviest  bur- 
dei,  on  earth.  But  when  that  burden  is 
thiust  upon  a  man  whose  coiintry  and 
the  world  are  engaged  in  the  most  dis- 
ast  reus  war  in  history,  it  might  well  have 
bei  n  unbearable.  Yet,  Harry  Tnunan  not 
on  y  brought  his  country  out  of  that 
wa  ■  with  the  highest  honor ;  he  also  de- 
voi  ed  the  rest  of  his  years  in  office  to 
bei  ng  the  architect  of  a  charitable  peace. 
Historically,  the  Marshall  plan  and 
rh<  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
the  genesis  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
war  against  aggression  in  Korea  will  be 
Ha  rry  Truman's  monuments.  But  to  the 
mi  liOTis  of  middle  Americans,  of  whom 
he  was  one,  his  monument  will  always 
be  ;hat  regardless  of  the  heights  to  which 
he  rose  In  the  service  of  his  coimtry,  he 


remained  at  all  times,  a  man  of  the 
people. 

I  will  always  be  thankful  that  Harry 
Truman  lived  long  enough  to  see  his 
tenure  as  our  President  praised  and  ad- 
mired even  by  those  who  were  once  his 
severe  critics.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  when  the  history  of  the  middle 
years  of  this  centur>'  is  written,  the  man 
from  Independence.  Mo.,  will  emerge  as 
a  giant  among  his  peers. 

In  this  Republic,  we  have  been  fortu- 
nate throughout  the  two  hundred  years 
of  our  history  that  in  times  of  crisis  and 
great  travail,  there  has  emerged  upon 
the  national  scene  a  man  of  destiny 
whose  strength,  courage,  capability,  and 
patriotism  have  steered  the  ship  Into 
calm  waters.  Harry  S  Truman  will  go 
down  as  one  of  our  greatest  Americans, 
one  of  our  greatest  Presidents. 
If  you  can  talk  wlUi  crowds  and  keep  your 
virtue. 

Or  walk  with  Kings — nor  loee  the  common 
touch." 

TSIBXTTE    TO    A    TRUE    PREsrOENT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  memo- 
rial to  the  departed  President  Tnmian 
must  be  Intensely  personal,  as  I  served 
in  the  Congress  immediately  after  World 
War  n  and  I  vividly  recall  his  succes- 
sion to  President  Roosevelt,  his  1948  sur- 
prise electoral  victory,  and  the  ensuing 
postwar  reconstruction  years  of  his  In- 
cumbency. This  period  included  the  era 
of  pomt  IV,  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  pro- 
gram, the  Marshall  plan,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  Berlin 
blockade  and  the  opening  of  the  cold 
war.  Domestically  it  saw  signal  progress 
In  the  beginnings  of  racial  desegration 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  massive  new  hous- 
ing programs — including  the  landmark 
Taft-Ellender-Waener  bill  for  public 
housing — to  recover  from  the  war  mora- 
torium and  the  GI  bill  for  higher  educa- 
tion and  veterans'  housing.  President 
Truman  was  extraordinarily  well  briefed 
and  really  magnificent  as  a  President,  es- 
pecially follomng  his  election  in  1948. 

He  had  an  excellent  feel  for  foreign 
policy  and  a  truly  balanced  appraisal, 
both  of  oiu-  future  role  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  of  the  dj'namics  of  com- 
munism as  an  ideology  in  the  world.  He 
also  had  an  excellent  grasp  of  Germany's 
prior  role  In  the  world— and  of  Ger- 
many's potential  role  in  an  integrated 
and  ultimately  united  Europe. 

I  have  met  few  men  who  could  more 
thoroughly  absorb  the  facts,  get  to  the 
essence  of  a  problem,  and  lock  into  his 
solution  more  decisively  than  President 
Truman. 

History  is  already  rating  him  as  one 
of  our  great  Presidents  for  his  initiatives 
in  postwar  reconstruction:  point  IV 
technical  aid.  the  Greek-Turkish  aid  pro- 
gram, and  the  Marshall  plan.  The  lat- 
ter has  often  been  called  generous,  but  it 
was  far  more  than  that;  it  was  astute. 
It  recognized  that  the  more  speedily  the 
world  was  rehabilitated  after  World  War 
n,  the  more  sure  would  be  American 
security  and  American  prosperity — and 
it  worked  out  just  that  way.  It  was  an 
historic  example  of  the  most  beneficent 
great-power  leadership,  and  President 
Truman  deserves  to  be  forever  honored 
for  it. 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  was  ordi- 
nary. In  the  best  sense  of  that  word,  and 
who  became  an  extraordinary  President 
in  a  difficult  time. 

Harry  Truman  was  thrust  into  the 
Presidency  by  fate — and  in  that  place, 
he  affirmed  anew  the  faith  of  America's 
people  in  American  democracy.  He  was 
blimt  and  plain,  a  son  of  the  Midwest 
frontier  with  the  uncommon  gift  of  com- 
monsense. 

Magnanimous  in.  victory,  he  worked 
to  rebuild  nations  that  had  been  enemies 
and  to  restore  the  lands  and  economies 
of  our  wartime  allies. 

Courageous  in  a  time  of  continuing 
crisis  abroad,  he  acted  decisively  to  do 
what  he  believed  was  right  to  protect 
America's  vital  Interests. 

Farsighted  about  the  problems  and 
potential  of  our  society,  he  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  struggle  for  civil  rights,  the  father 
of  medicare  and  Federal  aid  to  education, 
the  spokesman  of  working  people  and  the 
poor  against  the  special  interests. 

Most  of  ail,  Harry  Truman  taught  us 
that  in  the  modem  age,  too,  government 
i(x  the  people  can  also  be  government  by 
tiie  people. 

He  dismissed  General  MacArthur  and 
some  said  how  dare  this  ex-haberdasher 
fire  this  military  genius.  But  Harry  Tru- 
man was  right — and  our  free  system  is 
safer  because  he  preserved  civilian  su- 
premacy over  the  military. 

He  won  an  election  the  columnists  and 
commentators  were  certain  he  was  bomid 
to  lose.  In  the  end,  he  lost  the  pollsters, 
but  won  the  people.  And  that  was  the  way 
Harry  Trimian  wanted  it. 

Harry  Truman  was  an  adornment  of 
this  democracy.  He  left  us  after  a  fuU 
measure  of  years  and  a  hfetime  of  service 
as  Senator,  Vice  President,  President, 
and — the  title  he  gave  himself  in  retire- 
ment— the  title  he  treasured  most — Mr. 
Citizen.  We  honor  him  today,  and  Ameri- 
cans will  remember  and  cherish  him 
always,  for  he  was  one  of  us  and  among 
the  best  of  us. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  Harry  S 
Ti-uman  will  long  be  remembered  by 
those  with  whom  he  served,  and  by  all 
in  our  land  who  take  our  governmental 
process  seriously.  In  particular,  he  will 
be  remembered  by  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  study,  watch,  and  appreciate  his 
dedication  and  Integrity. 

He  was  a  rare  individual,  colorful  and 
lovable,  a  man  of  great  candor,  but  also 
a  man  who  spread  his  irresistible  humor 
and  good  fellowship  everywhere  he  went. 

His  presence  will  be  missed,  yet,  there 
is  comfort.  We  are  a  better,  stronger  Na- 
tion for  his  wisdom.  We  not  only  enjoyed 
the  years  of  his  leadership,  but  know  that 
he,  too  enjoyed  being  a  leader.  It  is  in- 
deed gratifying  to  see  a  deserving  man 
live  to  be  a  legend  in  his  own  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  they 
called  the  late  Harry  Truman  "a  man 
of  the  people."  He  was  just  that  through- 
out his  entire  private  and  public  career, 
even  in  the  White  House.  What  better 
tribute  can  we  offer  today  than  to  reflect 
on  the  fact  that  this  "Government  of 
the  people"  was,  most  appropriately,  led 
through  some  of  its  most  fateful  hours 
by  this  "man  of  the  people." 
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When  the  crises  of  our  nuclear  age 
confronted  President  Truman,  he  called 
upon  personal  strength  and  common- 
sense  which  were  still  rooted  in  the  soil 
of  his  rural  Missouri  birthplace. 

He  walked  among  us.  we  the  people. 
He  spoke  our  language  to  the  extent  that 
liis  more  caustic  critics  originally  derided 
some  of  his  basic  terminology  but  then 
lived  to  learn  that  his  plain-spoken  mes- 
sages had  been  understood  and  heeded. 
Even  amid  the  splendor  of  the  home  of 
our  Presidents  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Harry  Truman  was  ever  the  unpreten- 
tious family  man  with  a  beloved  wife  and 
a  daughter  on  whom  he  unashamedly 
doted. 

All  the  adulation  and  fanfare  sur- 
rounding the  Presidency  rarely  fails  to 
have  its  impact  on  the  best  of  men.  Harry 
Truman  was  the  outstanding  exception. 
He  came  out  of  the  White  House  thor- 
oughly unspoiled — the  same  unassuming, 
down-to-earth,  commonsense  individual 
l;e  was  when  he  entered  it. 

He  was  the  first  President  imder  whom 
I  served  in  the  Congress,  and  on  this  day 
of  memory  I  have  Uttle  concern  at  what 
place  in  history  the  scholars  and  wise 
men  may  accord  him.  Instead,  I  shall 
merely  note  that  we  folks  from  New 
Hampshire  count  ourselves  among  those 
who  will  never  forget  and  always  respect 
a  man  who  can  speak  clearly  and  di- 
rectly, a  man  undaunted  by  the  heat  of 
the  kitchen,  a  man  prepared  to  take  the 
responsibility  at  the  end  of  the  buck- 
passing. 

To  his  wife  and  daughter  and  his  many 
personal  friends  who  love  him  we  extend 
our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Harry 
Tmman  came  from  the  heartland  of  this 
Nation,  from  the  vast  and  rolUng  plains 
of  Missouri  that  he  loved  so  well.  A  great 
American,  a  great  leader  of  his  party  and 
a  great  President,  Harry  Truman  spoke 
for  the  people  and  acted  with  the  inde- 
pendence and  determination  that  has 
characterized  this  Nation. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  watched  the 
course  of  events  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, it  is  clear  today  how  difficult  and 
courageous  were  the  decisions  that  he 
made  after  1945 — decisions  to  pledge  the 
energies  of  America  to  rebuilding  Europe 
and  Japan,  decisions  to  forge  the  shield 
of  NATO,  and  decisions  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  the  creation  of  a  United 
Nations  and  the  promise  of  peace. 

In  public  and  private,  he  was  dedicated 
to  the  same  principles  that  he  urged  on 
others : 

To  do  the  right  thing,  to  do  the  best  we 
could,  never  complain,  never  take  advantage, 
don't  give  up,  don't  be  afraid. 

The  example  of  President  Truman  is 
one  which  has  inspired  every  President 
since,  none  more  than  President  Ken- 
nedy. On  his  first  day  in  the  White  House, 
Saturday,  January  21, 1961, 1  recall  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  greeting  his  predecessor 
and  the  two  men  talking  together  in  his 
office.  During  the  yefers  John  Kennedy 
served  in  the  White  House  he  and  Presi- 
dent Truman  developed  a  warm  and 
strong  regard  for  one  another.  Every  year 
President  Kennedy  would  caU  President 
Ti-uman  on  his  birthday  and  I  remember 


that  on  one  birthday,  his  77th,  he  asked 
him  how  he  retained  liis  resilience 
through  7  long  and  very  hard  years  in  the 
White  House. 

And  President  Truman's  response  was. 
quite  simply : 

Well.  Ill  tell  you  how  I  did  it.  I  did  just 
what  you  are  doing,  try  to  make  the  right  de- 
cision— and  tlien  sleep  at  night  and  try  and 
forget  about  it. 

It  was  good,  sound,  commonsense  ad- 
vice, typical  oX  the  man  and  his  philoso- 
phy of  life. 

Harry  Truman  was  a  forthright  and 
honest  man.  and  in  the  eyes  of  historv.  I 
believe  he  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  our 
wisest  leader.s. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  think  of  Harry  S  Truman,  I  think 
first  of  that  unforgettable  photograph  of 
1948 — surely  one  of  the  most  expressive 
in  the  history  of  journalism.  It  shows  the 
victorious  President  holding  aloft  a  copv 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  which  bears  a 
banner  headline: 

It's  Dewey  by  a  Landslide. 

That  photograph,  it  seems  to  me.  was 
great  because  it  told  us  so  much  about 
Harry  Truman— about  his  sense  of  hu- 
mor; his  unquenchable  exuberance  for 
politics,  about  his  fighting  spirit.  But  It 
also  expressed  a  great  deal  about  the 
people  who  elected  him:  about  their  love 
for  the  fighting  underdog— and  about  the 
sheer  American  cussedness  that  loves  to 
confound  the  experts,  the  pollsters,  the 
know-it-alls. 

Now  the  man  who  gave  us  that  mem- 
orable picture  is  dead.  Harry  Truman, 
who  for  so  many  years  was  a  part  of  the 
American  political  landscape,  is  now  a 
part  of  its  political  memory. 

But  to  millions  of  Americans.  Harry 
Truman  is  also  a  warmly  personal  mem- 
ory. For  he  was  not  a  President  who  held 
himself  above  us — he  was  one  of  us.  He 
was  not  a  mere  symbol  of  the  uncommon 
virtues  of  the  common  people — he  was, 
in  his  life  and  personality,  an  embodi- 
ment of  those  virtues. 

At  the  very  pinnacle  of  political  power, 
he  saw  himself  simply  as  a  citizen  with  a 
big  job  to  do.  His  simplicity  seemed  to 
some  Americans  almost  eccentric: 
Though  he  lived  in  the  White  House,  he 
washed  his  own  socks.  Though  he  was 
burdened  with  urgent  matters  of  state, 
he  wrote  his  mother  long,  chatty  letters 
explaining  events  in  Washington  and  the 
world  as  if  they  were  bits  of  homey  local 
news. 

But  if  Harry  Trmnan's  vision  of  him- 
self was  small,  his  vision  of  his  job — and 
his  performance  in  that  job — were  never 
small. 

Some  of  his  monuments  were  com- 
pleted dm-ing  those  tumtiltuous  years  of 
his  stewardship:  He  made  history  with 
a  stroke  of  his  pen  when  he  ended  racial 
segregation  in  the  Armed  Forces.  And 
with  that  act.  he  launched  the  modem 
era  of  progress  in  civil  rights. 

Other  of  his  monuments  had  to  wait 
until  long  after  he  had  gone  back  to  In- 
dependence: Federal  aid  to  education  is 
one.  And  medicare,  which  he  proposed 
almost  a  generation  before  it  was  writ- 
ten into  law.  Is  another. 
A  few  years  ago  President  Johnson 


went  to  Independence  to  sign  the  medi- 
care bill  and  to  give  President  and  Mrs. 
Truman  the  first  medicare  enrollment 
cards.  He  said  then. 

The  American  people  love  Harry  Truman, 
not  because  ne  gave  them  hell,  biit  because 
he  gave  them  hope. 

And  Harry  Truman  answered: 
I  never  gave  them  hell.  I  just  told  the  truth 
and  they  thought  it  was  hell. 

He  managed  this  Nation's  foreign  pol- 
icy in  the  turbulent  years  after  World 
War  II  with  admirably  clear  eyes  and 
unfailing  courage.  These  days,  the  clar- 
ity of  hindsight  makes  it  ea.sy  to  mini- 
mize the  real  threats  of  the  cold  war- 
to  disparage  the  architects  of  the  po.st- 
war  policy  of  containment. 

Let  us  not  reopen  that  debate:  let  U'; 
only  acknowledge  what  is  undeniable: 
The  Truman  doctrine  and  the  Berlin 
airlift  were  expiessions  of  Harry  Tru- 
man's own  great  courage  and  his"  deter- 
mined assessment  of  this  country's  na- 
tional interest.  And  they  succeeded. 

But  he  was  no  mere  cold  warrior. 
Point  Four  and  the  Marshall  plan— tliose 
historic  programs  of  postwar  reconstruc- 
tion and  nation  building — were  expres- 
sions of  Harry  Truman's  compassion 
and  again  of  his  view  of  our  national 
interest.  They  were— and  are— land- 
marks of  national  goodwill  and  generos- 
ity. They,  too,  succeeded. 

And  it  was  his  great  blessing  to  live 
long  enough  to  see  the  fruits  of  his 
efforts. 

Tlie  lesson  of  his  life  is  a  lesson  about 
ourselves;  an  object  lesson  in  the  vital- 
ity of  popular  government:  an  examjjle 
of  the  ability  of  this  society  to  yield  up, 
from  the  most  unremarkable  origins,  the 
most  remarkable  men. 

"Now  the  Trumans,"  Eric  Hoffer  wrote 
a  few  years  ago: 

Are  a  dime  a  dozen  in  this  country.  You 
c.Tu  almost  close  your  eyes,  reach  over  to  the 
sidewalk,  and  make  a  m.in  President— and 
he'll  turn  out  to  be  a  Truman.  Show  me  any 
society  on  earth  or  in  heaven  that  can  supply 
potential  leaders  like  that   Its  breathtaking. 

"Such  a  man,"  Hoffer  said: 

Is  not  a  hero,  but  one  of  us,  saddled  with 
the  toughe.=;l  Job  in  the  world  and  trying  to 
do  his  best.  Ii  he  fails,  we  fall;  If  he  succeeds, 
we  succeed. 

Because  he  succeeded,  we  are  the  more 
successful  as  a  people.  For  he  was  one 
of  us.  Let  us  remember  now  that  he  was 
not  only  one  of  us  but  one  of  tlie  best 
of  us. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  thi^ 
time  of  tough  decisions,  it  is  most  fitting 
to  honor  the  memory  of  a  man.  who.  a.s 
the  33d  President  of  the  United  States, 
had  to  make  some  of  the  toughest  deci- 
sions any  man  has  had  to  make. 

President  Harry  S  Truman  became  a 
symbol  for  many  Americans — a  symbol 
of  Americas  emergence  as  a  full  fledrc d 
world  power.  He  rose  from  humble  be- 
ginnings to  the  highest  office  in  the 
land— in  the  finest  American  tradition 
Prior  to  becoming  President  he  served 
his  country  with  distinction— as  an 
Army  officer,  a  judge,  a  Senator,  and.  for 
a  brief  time,  as  Vice  President.  After  as- 
suming the  Presidency,  he  ser\ed  with 
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even  greater  distinction  in  a  period  beset 
bj  crises. 

It  took  a  man  of  courage  to  make  the 
decision  to  use  the  atomic  bomb:  It  took 
tnan  of  vision  to  implement  the  Mar- 
hall  plan:  it  took  a  man  of  wisdom  to 
cqeck  Communist  aggression  in  Greece 
Turkey  and  to  formulate  the  Tru- 
doctrine.  and  it  took  a  man  of 
ength  to  deal  with  the  conflicting 
rjessures  of  the  Korean  war — the  first 
ever  fought  under  the  nuclear  shad- 
Indeed.  President  Truman  was  a 
mlin  of  ample  courage,  vision,  wisdom, 
ard  strength — and  the  record  he  com- 
pi  ed  during  7  years  in  the  White  House 
is  testimony  to  that. 

flistorians  are  already  writing  up 
Truman  as  one  of  our  best 
Certainly,  his  contributions 
manifold  and  he  became  recognized 
arbund  the  world  as  a  stalwart  in  the 
I.  uggle  for  freedom. 
Some  may  question  his  judgment  on 
s  or  that  issue,  but  no  one  can  deny 
th  It  President  Truman  was  a  dedicated 
miLn  Who  loved  his  country  and  who 
se:  ved  it  well.  At  age  60.  he  did  not  have 
to  accept  the  Vice-Presidency,  knowing 
as  he  did  that  he  was  likely  to  become 
»ident  under  the  most  difficult  of  cir- 
uhistances.  but  when  duty  called  he  re- 
p)nded.  That  is  the  mark  of  states- 
mi  inship,  and  from  the  day  he  took  office 
to  the  day  he  died.  President  Truman 
wjs  every  inch  a  statesman.  His  pres- 
en  :e  will  be  sorely  missed,  but  his  record 
shjuld  shine  brightly  in  the  annals  of 
hi;  tory.  We  can  all  learn  from  what  he 
dil. 


OIIDER  FOR  RECORD  TO  BE  KEPT 
OPEN 

VIr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iu:animous  consent  that  the  Record  be 
kept  open  for  15  days  so  that  additional 
Senators  may  file  remarks  with  respect 
to  our  late,  great  President,  Harry  S 
Tiuman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob  lection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

VIr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ur  animous  consent  that  the  same  request 
mi  .de  by  the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
joi  ity  leader,  the  Senator  from  West 
Vi:  ginia,  relative  to  a  certain  number 
of  leather-bound  copies  also  be  incor- 
po  -ated  In  the  request. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob  jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM    CALL 

:.Ir.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
sui:gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
1  call  the  roU. 
' rhe  second  lcgislati\e  clerk  proceeded 

all  the  roll. 
]  ^r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
nfuaimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
'  lie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  PRAYER  OF  THANKS 

:  Ir.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Nation 
Ls  iincereiy  grateful  that  a  cease-fire  has 


been  negotiated  in  Southeast  Asia.  I.  for 
one,  am  extremely  hopeful  that  our  mili- 
tarj-  involvement  in  Indochina  is  draw- 
ing rapidly  to  an  end. 

The  thankfulness  felt  by  so  many  can 
be  epitomized  in  a  prayer  delivered  by 
the  Very  Reverend  Howard  L.  Wilson, 
who  is  dean  of  St.  Matthews  Cathedral 
in  my  hometown  of  Laramie,  Wyo.  The 
prayer  was  delivered  to  the  Laramie 
Rotary  Club  on  January  25  of  this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
prayer  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Prayer  of  Th.a.nks  for  the  Cess.^tion 
or  Warfare 

O  God.  Whose  will  Is  that  all  men  every- 
where dwell  together  In  peace  and  brother- 
hood: we  give  our  hearty  thanks  that  war 
has  ceased,  and  that  men  have  elected  to 
deal  with  their  problems  and  differences  by 
other  nieans. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  patience,  persever- 
ance and  determination  exhibited  by  those 
empowered  to  bring  an  end  to  hostility  and 
s^fltering.  of  violent  death  and  destruction. 

Bring  us  now.  O  Lord 

^ut  of  the  paralysis  caused  by  enduring 
ye^s  of  warfare: 

CS^t  of  the  frustration  which  has  obscured 
far  m^ny  the  origins,  reasons  and  purposes 
of  this  Conflict: 

Prom  the  divisions  among  our  jjeople, 
which  have  imperiled  our  unity  and  love  for 
one  another: 

And  so  release  us  from  every  emotion 
■which  would  inhibit  our  true  and  full  ex- 
pression of  thanksgiving  for  what  has  now 
lieen  granted. 

Keep  us,  O  God.  from  u^ing  the  occasion 
of  peace  to  turn  away  from  the  opportunities 
\Ql  before  us  to  Insure  its  preservation. 

Lead  us  to  redirect  our  energies,  resources 
and  prayers  with  such  diligence  and  wisdom 
that  what  is  now  ended  may  never  need 
to  be  resumed. 

Strengthen  us  to  show  In  our  lives  the 
faith  that  the  fullest  expression  of  every 
man's  dignity  and  human  yearnings  rests  In 
conformity  to  Your  will,  through  which  all 
may  receive  and  continue  in  Your  love,  per- 
fection and  peace. 

All  this  we  ask  In  the  Name  of  Him  who 
proclaimed  blessed  the  peace-makers  and 
came  among  us  as  the  Prince  of  Peace; 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


AN  HONORABLE  PEACE  IN  VIET- 
NAM—RESOLUTION BY  OKLA- 
HOMA HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  by  the  Oklahoma 
House  of  Representatives  commending 
President  Nixon  for  negotiating  an  hon- 
orable peace  in  Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution — An    Ho.norabu:   Peace   in 

ViETNA.M 

A  resolution  commending   the   President  of 
the  United  States  for  his  effort  in  br'ng- 
li'.g  about   peace  with   honor   In   Vietnam 
and  directing  distribution 
Whereaa,  Pre'-tdent  Richard  M.  Nixon  has 
thrciifch  dilicent.  arduous  and  sensitive  nego- 
tiations   achieved     an     honorable     Vietn.im 
peace;  and 

Whereas.  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  has 
resisted  the  raucous  demands  and  vilification 
of  a  radical  liberal  minority  to  end  the  Viet- 


nam conflict  at  any  cost  without  reference 
to  Integrity,  commonsense,  or  reasonable 
safeguards  for  the  United  States  Troops, 
citizens  and  prisoners  of  war  located  in  Viet- 
i.am;  and 

Whereas,  in  spite  of  tlie  protests,  pleas, 
haif-lles,  misrepresentations  and  false  tears 
of  this  misguided  few,  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  persevered  In  the  pursuit  of  an 
honorable  peace  and  has  now  attained  his 
goal  with  the  aid  and  the  efforts  and  lives  of 
those  Americans  who  have  fought  and  died  in 
combat;  and 

Whereas,  President  Nixon's  firm  conviction 
that  peace  w  ich  honor  was  the  proper  goal  of 
the  American  people  has  proved  to  be  both 
r>;alistic  and  vital  to  international  security; 
and 

Whereas,  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
commend  our  President  for  his  efforts  in  suc- 
ces.sfully  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult crises  in  American  history. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  First  Ses- 
sion of  the  34th  Oklahoma  Legislature,  that 

We,  the  members  of  the  Oklahoma  House 
of  Representatives,  express  our  commenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of 
the  United  States,  for  his  tireless  efforts  In 
the  face  of  great  pressure  and  criticism  at 
home  in  bringing  about  peace  with  honor  in 
Vietnam. 

Further  resolved:  That  a  c(^y  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
oi"  the  United  States. 

EUGENE  L.  ■WYMAN 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
a  personal  shock  to  me  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Gene  Wyman,  as  it  was  to  all 
of  us  in  this  body  who  knew  him.  Al- 
thoiigh  I  was  not  a  longtime  acquaint- 
ance of  his,  it  did  not  take  a  long  ex- 
posure to  him  to  recognize  his  qualities 
of  principle,  energy,  love,  and  devotion 
to  family  and  friends. 

In  his  too-short  lifetime  he  left  a  mark 
on  politics,  law,  philanthropy,  and  hu- 
man relationships  that  few  men  will 
equal.  While  he  was  personally  success- 
ful, his  activities  on  behalf  of  others  and 
in  tlie  service  of  his  country  demon- 
strated that  he  was  a  selfless  man. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  dinner 
at  the  Wyman's  house  last  fall  and  to 
witness  the  boundless  devotion  of  the 
Wyman  family  to  one  another.  I  share 
the  grief  and  sadness  of  the  Wyman 
family  over  the  passing  of  tliis  generous 
l^erson  from  our  lives. 


CLASSIFIERS  OP  CLASSIFIED  DOC- 
UMENTS BREAK  THEIR  OWN 
RULES 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
to  the  attention  of  aU  Senators  Theo- 
dore Draper's  article  in  last  Sunday's 
New  York  Times  Magazine  entitled  "The 
Classifiers  of  Classified  Documents  Are 
Breaking  Their  Own  Classification 
Rules."  The  article  details  Professor 
Draper's  efforts  to  obtain  access  to  some 
cla.ssified  documents  concerning  the 
Dominiczin  crisis  which  had  already  been 
made  available  to  some  other  scholars  a 
nimiber  of  years  earlier  on  a  "not  for 
attribution"  basis  in  violation  of  regula- 
tions for  preserving  the  confidentiality  of 
protected  official  Information. 

Professor  Draper  rightly  condemns 
this  practice  as  imfair  and  Inequitable, 
and  he  notes  also  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  classifying  and  declassifying  in- 
formation v.ithholds  too  much  too  long. 
He  writes: 
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The  material  In  the  documents  gets  out 
but  In  the  worst,  most  tendentious  way 
imaghuible.  Not  onlj  cio  suppoeed  serrants 
of  tlae  people  decide  the  people's  fate,  but 
they  reaerie  the  right  to  decide  wbefi  »nd 
bow  ana  wb«t  the  people  are  going  xa  leaxn 
about  their  fate.  That  is  whAt  more  th*B 
90  per  cent  a<  the  ctassiSed  documents  are 
all  about.  We  could  live  with  the  other  10 
per  cent  If  sotnething  could  be  done  about 
the  90  per  cent. 

Wliat  can  be  done?  Piofessor  Draper 
makes  two  excellent  suggestions.  Fiist, 
be  believes  that  vben  Govemmeat  docu- 
ments have  been  made  pubhc  bj-  some- 
one in  a  privileged  position — for  the 
purpose  irf  writing:  memoirs  or  justifying 
past  actions — they  should  become  auto- 
matically declassified  for  all.  He  notes 
that  when  William  L.  Langei*  and  A. 
Everett  Gleasoa  wrote  tlieir  studies  of 
IH«-Wofkl  War  II  foreign  policy  in  the 
early  IftSOIs,  the  documents  they  used 
were  aatomsticaDy  declassified. 

Second,  Professor  Draper  suggests  that 
classification  should  stop  at  the  borders 
of  personal  interest  and  pailisan  politics. 
I  could  not  agree  more.  We  should  nmke 
sure  that  official  information  is  classified 
for  only  a  few  necessary  reasons — like 
protecting  the  national  security  or  safe- 
guarding trade  and  commercial  secrets 
tliat  have  been  entrusted  to  the  Govern- 
ment— and  not  to  hide  officials  from  po- 
tential eiubairassmeut  or  to  conceal 
wrongdoing  or  misjudgment. 

I  believe  that  our  present  practices  of 
classifying  and  declassifying  informa- 
tion should  be  thoroughly  reviewed  and 
studied  with  an  eye  toward  making  ap- 
propriate reforms  and  then  seeing  to  it 
that  the  ne'w  regulations  are  uniformly 
and  effectively — and  not  selectively — 
enforced.  I  introduced  two  bills  in  the 
past  sesskMi  which  I  hoped  would  mark 
the  beginntng  of  such  an  effort,  and  I 
hc^ie  shortly  again  to  introduce  legisla- 
tion responsive  to  the  problems  cited  in 
Professor  Draper's  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfollovs: 

Tm     ClASeiriEHS     of     CLASSIFIEB     DOCfMENTS 

Arb  BitEAKrmi  Their  Oww  Cl.*ssificatiok 
Rtn.Es 

(By  Tlieodore  Draper) 

The  problem  oX  classified  documents,  which 
has  so  bedeviled  the  Oovernnvent,  scholars 
and  Joiirnaltots — not  to  mention  Daniel  Ells- 
berg,  Anthony  Russo  ai^  Prof.  Samuel  L. 
Popkln — ^Is  usually  discussed  in  a  political 
vacuum.  The  three  main  questions  hotly  de- 
bated in  scholarly  circles  are:  Who  should 
classify?  What  should  be  class.fled?  How 
long  should  It  remain  clasidaed?  Whatever 
the  right  tlveoretlcai  answers  may  be,  how- 
ever, they  can  have  little  to  do  with  tlie  real 
world  of  classified  documents. 

In  practice,  the  rules  are  largely  irrelevant 
or  illusory  because  there  is  a  privileged  group 
that  does  not  abide  by  them.  This  group  has 
existed  for  a  long  time;  iu  members  have 
systematically  violated  their  own  code  with 
Impunity  and  often  for  profit.  They  have 
created,  controlled  and  benefited  from  a  sys- 
tem which  U  shot  through  with  dupUcity, 
hypocrUy  and  favoritism.  These  are  strong 
words.  I  know,  but,  I  use  them  advisedly. 

Wbo  are  tbc  guilty  ones?  None  other  than 
the  custodians  of  the  classified  documents. 
My  own  experience  has  conxlnced  me  that 


they,  more  than  anyone  else  constitute  the 
main  problem.  The  case  which  happened  to 
concern  me  is  worth  relating  for  two  reasons : 
It  is  absolutely  classic  in  its  revelation  of  how 
the  real  system  crften  works;  tt  can  be  f  lUly 
documented  from  beginning  to  end. 

Tlie  story  may  be  told  as  it  actually  hap- 
pened. Aboirt  two  years  ago,  I  w»s  asked  by 
the  Political  Science  Quarterly  to  review  a 
new  book,  "Intervention  and  Negotiation: 
Tlie  United  States  and  tlie  Dominican  Rev- 
oUitlon."  by  Prof.  Jerome  Slater.  When  1 
re.Hd  the  book,  I  was  astonished  to  find  that 
about  half  of  it  was  largely  demoted  to  a 
running  polemic  against  my  own  work  in 
which  I  had  been  highly  critical  of  United 
States  policy  during  the  Dominican  revolt 
of  1965. 

I  was  also  astotinded  to  learn  from  Profes- 
sor Slater's  preface  that  he  had  been  given 
acress  "to  a  great  number  erf  papers,  memoirs 
and  doctiments  T»^hich  are  not  now  in  the 
public  domain" — in  other  words,  clasiified 
documents.  In  retxun  for  this  favor.  Profes- 
sor Slater  had  promised  to  use  the  material 
on  a  "not-for -attribution"  or  "no-direct - 
citation"  basis.  He  was  not  requ!  'ed  to  sub- 
mit his  mtinuscrlpt  for  clearance  or  approval. 
I  did  not  think  that  it  was  proper  for  me — 
now,  so  to  speak,  ;.n  Inrolimtary  "interested 
party"— to  review  the  book.  Instefid.  I  offered 
to  write  a  reply,  not  a  review,  discus.slng 
the  Issues  raised  by  the  book.  Professor  Slat*r 
tried  to  prevent  the  publication  of  the  article 
without  success.  It  appeared  in  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly  of  March.  1»71. 

The  more  I  thought  about  it.  the  stranger 
the  whole  thing  became.  Here  was  a  book, 
written  by  an  academician,  put  out  by  a 
reputable  publislier.  attacking  a  book  of  nilne 
on  the  basis  of  material  which  I  could  not 
consult  or  check.  There  was  no  way  to  know 
whether  he  had  tised  the  material  fah-lv. 
Even  if  lie  had  invented  it,  no  one  could  be 
the  wi.ser.  though  that  W!is  not  a  pos.slbllity 
I  seriously  entertained. 

My  o?rn  book.  "The  Dominican  Revolt:  A 
Case  Study  in  American  Policy."  which  had 
appeared  In  1968  but  was  based  on  articles 
mainly  published  in  Commentarj-  mat;a?.ine 
In  196S-M,  made  use  wboUy  of  open  sources, 
all  of  them  given  to  the  reader  so  that  he  or 
she  could  laake  up  hb  or  her  own  mind 
about  the  reasoDs  for  my  reconstruction  of 
the  events  and  my  views  al>om  them.  To  be 
attacked  by  someone  who  knew  where  ever>-- 
thlng  I  wrote  came  from  but  did  not  reveal 
where  much  of  what  be  wrote  came  from  did 
Dot  seem  altogether  sporting. 

But  Professor  Slater  was  not  the  first  or  the 
last  to  benefit  from  this  extraordinary  fa- 
voritism OD  this  very  subject.  In  1966.  the 
Center  for  Strategic  Studies  at  Georgetown 
University  had  brought  out  a  book,  "Domin- 
ican Action — 19CS,"  which  had  also  advertised 
that  tt  was  based  tm  "restricted"  sources. 
This  book  was  backed  by  a  committee  of 
three  well-known  former  United  States  dip- 
lomats and  two  CSeorgetown  Universily  pro- 
feasors. 

And  while  I  whs  reading  Professor  Slater's 
book,  I  already  knew  that  a  third  study  of  the 
very  same  subject,  based  on  the  same  classi- 
fied material  used  by  Professor  Slater,  was  on 
the  way.  This  one.  "The  Dominican  Inter- 
vention," by  Abraham  F.  Lowenthal.  \xee, 
since  been  published  by  the  Haivard  Univer- 
sity Press. 

Stm  a  fourth  book  which  dealt  In  part  with 
the  same  events  on  the  basis  of  much  classi- 
fied material  belongs  in  a  somewhat  different 
category  because  It  was  written  by  one  of  the 
actors  In  the  story.  It  was  "Overtaken  By 
Events. "  by  John  Bartlow  Martin.  President 
Kennedy's  Ambassador  to  the  Donunican 
Republic  and  President  Johnson's  hapless 
special  emissary  at  the  time  of  the  revolt. 
Two  or  three  other  books  might  be  added  to 
the  list.  Thpy  vere  done  by  job  .•specialists  who 


someho^t-  or  other  managed  to  make  use  of 
some  classified  material.  And,  it  should  be 
rememljered.  we  are  now  dealing  with  a  auigU- 
episode  in  American  foreign  policy  in  liM- 
last  decade. 

All  this  seemed  almobt  loo  much  of  a  good 
thing.  Or  was  it  a  good  thing?  Here  were  a.' 
least  three  books  with  some  acfcoiSkriy  preten- 
sions, one  of  them  in  good  part  direcied 
against  me.  b.\i,€d  on  claaeihed  doctunenu. 
obviou'^ly  made  available  to  the  anthors  bv 
high  othcials  of  the  State  Depdrtntent.  Yei 
I  rmilcl  not  .see  the  san\e  material  to  defend 
myseli  or  merely  to  clieck  the  lK>ok.s  lor  nc- 
curacy. 

Or  could  1?  Alter  finishing  Professor 
Slaier's  book,  I  decided  lo  nmke  m\'self  a  t*M 
case.  I  made  up  ciy  mind  xo  give  the  svstern 
a  chance,  to  abide  by  ail  the  rui««,  to  do 
everything  openly  and  legitunately.  After  aU. 
I  did  not  have  to  prove  that  at  least  two 
books  ( Lowenthal  s  bad  not  yet  appeared* 
had  iced  classitied  material:  they  had 
boasted  of  ii.  All  I  wanted  was  tbe  samr 
privUege. 

So  I  wrote  to  Dr.  William  U.  Franklm. 
Director  or  tlie  Historical  Oi&ce  of  the  De- 
partment of  Stale,  the  foUowuig  Ictier: 

"I  have  just  fiuuibed  reading  a  recenily 
published  book  by  Jerome  Slater  entitled  "In- 
tervemlon  and  Negoliatiou:  The  United 
Slates  and  the  Donnuicau  Kevoiuiion,'  pul>- 
lished  by  Harper  k.  Bow  . 

f^ole.^ior  Slater  lakes  issiie  with  Die — I 
had  put  out  a  liule  book.  The  Douuuicaji 
Revolt,'  iu  1968 — pprtly  on  the  baois  of  docu- 
ments not  now  in  the  public  dowalu,  as  he 
explains  |iu|  his  preface.  Tliese  docunieiil*- 
were  evidently  made  available  lo  him  by  the 
Deparimeut  of  State.  .  .  . 

"Professor  Slater's  book  seems  lo  be  the 
second  oiie  whu-h  was  able  to  make  use  of 
rebUicled'  primary  sources,  obviously  ori^i- 
ualing  In  the  Departmem  of  Siaie.  lUe  Crit 
one  to  my  knowledge  was  'Dominican  Ac- 
lion — 1965,'  l.ssued  by  the  Center  for  Sira- 
tegic  Studies.  Georgetown  University,  m  19*i6 
"I.  therefore,  ask  for  the  same  prlvib'i.e 
to  consult  and  use  iliese  documenis  or  ma- 
teriak  bearing  on  U.S.  poUcv  vls-a-via  the 
Domlnicau  Republic  in  1966.  1  wiU  come  lo 
Waslimgion  ai  your  earliest  couveuience. 

Dr.  Franklin  took  only  a  wi'ek  to  replv 
He  assured  me  that  the  Hi.^toricRl  Office  bad 
not  made  any  records  pertaimng  to  tlie  Dotn- 
inican  crisis  available  to  Professor  Slater  or 
to  the  Center  for  Strategic  Studies  of  George- 
town Umversity.  He  promised  to  uivesiigaie 
and  lo  wTiie  me  agam  as  soon  as  he  knew 
the  facts. 

1  promptly  wrote  him  a  .second  letter  which 
went  over  the  ground  again  in  more  deuul 
and  which  read  in  part ; 

"If  ttiey  (the  authors  of  the  two  books] 
did  not  get  them  | classified  cables)  froni 
your  office  where  dW  they  get  them?  I  ap- 
plied to  your  office  because  I  considered  that 
the  department  has  given  your  oOoe  the  re- 
spoiislbUtty  for  its  records.  But  if  they  can 
be  obtained  elsewhere,  what  is  ore  in  m\ 
position  to  do?  Coniplain  lo  tlie  SecTetar>- 
of  Scale?  ' 

The  riglu  place  to  complain  ripparenilv  wa' 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  not  ih*> 
Secretary.  Dr  Franklin  replied  10  days  later 
to  the  effect  that  since  the  HKtoricjil  Oflice 
had  had  no  contact  with  either  Slater  or  ll^ 
Georgetown  group,  he  wns  referring  mv  let- 
ter to  the  Assistant  Setretary  of  State  for 
luier- American  AUnirs,  Charles  A.  Meyer.  So 
1  started  all  over  again  wiih  Mr.  Meyer.  An- 
other letter  from  nie  ended  a^  follows: 

"This  is  a  question  wliich  goes  to  the  heart 
of  Kcholitrly  work  in  contemporary  history 
Criticism  has  been  made  by  emment  scholars 
of  the  existing  regulations.  But  It  k  a  scan- 
dal when  the  existing  rcinilatlons  are  not 
eqaially  and  fairly  enforced  in  the  short  pe- 
riod of  five  vears. 
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"I  respectfully  request,  therefore,  a  review 
the  appUcabUlty  of  the  existing  regula- 
tions In  my  case.  It  Is,  admittedly,  a  special 
but  It  Is  special  only  In  the  sense  that 
is  a  documented  case  of  how  Inequitably 

unfairly  the  present  system  works." 

Mr.  Meyer  mulled  over  the  problem  for  a 

n+5nth.  Then  I  received  this  letter  from  him: 

■  I  have  given  your  letter  of  Dec.  27.  1970, 

considerable  thought,  and  I  appreciate  the 

e  asons  for  your  strong  feelings  on  the  mat- 

of  equal  access  by  scholars  to  government 

documents. 

"I  do  not  feel,  however,  that  my  personal 

pathy  for  your  position  can  override  my 

responsibility  for  adhering  to  the  regulations 

access  to  classified  material.  ...  I 

tHinIc  strict  and  uniform  compliance  Is  the 

ly  proper  course.  I  recognize  that  In  the 

p4rtlcular  circumstances  of  your  case,  this 

seem  to  be  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  an 

wise  reasonable  request. 

"I  sincerely  regret  that  the  regulations  do 

allow  me  to  be  more  forthcoming  to  your 

request,  but  I  hope  you  will  understand  my 

willingness   to   assume   responsibility   for 

refnedytng  the  actions  of  predecessors  when, 

appears  to  be  the  case  here,  the  cure  would 

ulre  a  fresh  departure  from  the  regula- 
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thanked  Mr.  Meyer  for  his  courtesy  and 
.  I  took  his  letter  to  be  a  dead  end.  But 
thing  had  been  gained.  As  I  read  Mr. 
Mfyer"s  letter.  It  came  as  close  as  could  be 
In  the  circumstances  to  confirming 
his   "predecessors"   had   violated   their 
regulations  regarding  access  to  classified 
material.  It  should  be  remembered  that  those 
predecessors"  had  acted  less  than  three  years 
I  did  not  think  that  every  Assistant 
of  State  should  behave  as  If  the 
States  Government  in  general  and  his 
in  particular  were  totally  bereft 
continuity  and  had  no  obligation  to  take 
many  precedents  set  so  recently  by  prevl- 
3  officials  Into  consideration.  But  there  did 

seem  to  be  anything  else  I  could  do. 
jater  I  learned  how  Professor  Slater  had 
obtained  access  to  the  classified  material.  At 
part  of  the  story  came  out  In  a  recent 
st^dy  called  "Classified  Piles:  The  Yellowing 
s,"  made  by  Carol  M.  Barker  and  Matthew 
Pox  for  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund. 
Sliter  told  them  that  in  the  spring  of  1967 
had  asked  a  State  Department  official  with 
wllom  he  was  personally  acquainted  for  an 
op  Bortunlty  to  see  the  State  Department  rec- 
orfs  of  the  Dominican  crisis.  After  some  time 
passed.  Slater  was  informed  that  he 
cotild  see  the  classified  files,  at  that  time 
two  years  old.  He  had  bypassed  the  His- 
torical Office.  Neither  his  notes  nor  his  manu- 
sc^pt  was  reviewed  for  breaches  of  security. 
was  told  by  the  State  Department  that 
were  only  two  restrictions  on  his  use  of 
material — he  could  not  quote  directly 
fr^m  it  or  acknowledge  his  use  of  it.  So  much 
the  ardent  zeal  with  which  "security"  Is 
Presumably  much  the  same  pro- 
was    followed    In    the    case    of    Dr. 
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ilater  claimed  that  he  was  not  told  why 
he  was  given  privileged  access  to  the  classl- 

l  files.  But  he  surmised,  not  without  rea- 
eot.  that  those  In  the  senior  levels  of  the 
de  )artment  "genuinely  believed  that  their 
po  icles  and  actions  had  been  misunderstood 
misrepresented,  and  fervently  felt  that 
If  the  whole  truth  were  known,  and  honestly 
rejorted  and  evaluated,  the  public  assess- 
tM  nt  of  their  policies  would  be  very  dlffer- 
en  ."  In  plain  English,  the  senior  levels  of 
thii  department  wanted  Slater  to  go  after 
m«  and  thought  that  they  could  give  him 
th  I  ammunition  to  Are  away  by  making  the 
classified  documents  available  to  him. 

don't  think  that  Slater  made  a  partlc- 
uUrly  good  Job  of  It.  though  that  Is  for 
others  who  read  his  book  and  my  reply  to 


decide.  In  any  case,  the  senior  levels  of  the 
department  must  have  been  sorely  disap- 
pointed by  his  book.  Despite  his  efforts  to 
undermine  what  I  had  written,  he  came  out 
In  the  end  almost  as  critical  of  United  States 
policy  as  I  had  been  and  for  much  the  same 
reasons.  To  Slater's  credit.  It  must  be  said 
that  he  took  the  material  and  ran.  He  must 
have  made  his  friend  or  friends  In  the  State 
Department  happy  only  in  the  first  half  of 
his  book,  not  in  his  concluding  chapter. 
Lowenthal's  book  was  probably  equally  dis- 
appointing. 

Prom  a  scholarly  point  of  view,  these  two 
books  show  how  dangerous  this  under-the- 
table  practice  can  be.  Both  sometimes  refer 
to  the  same  document  without  giving  exactly 
the  same  version  of  what  Is  In  it.  Yet  no  one 
else  can  check  on  them  to  find  out  Just  what 
the  document  did  say. 

I  can  well  understand  why  these  young 
scholars  agreed  to  use  classified  material  un- 
der conditions  that  I  consider  to  be  un- 
scholarly  and  onerous.  They  were  as  much 
victims  as  beneficiaries  of  the  present  system. 
The  scholarly  competition  Is  extremely  keen, 
and  anyone  can  Justify  playing  this  kind  of 
questionable  game  on  the  ground  that  every- 
one else  plays  it — or  would  if  he  could. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Pund  study  came 
to  this  conclusion:  "The  Dominican  case  Is 
significant  for  Its  illustration  of  Government 
practices.  State  Department  officials  Ignored 
the  department's  own  rules  for  access  to  Its 
own  records;  they  clearly  played  favorites; 
and  they  violated  the  regulations  for  use  of 
security-classified  records." 

It  was  not  always  so.  When  William  L. 
Langer  and  A.  Everett  Oleason  wrote  their 
studies  of  pre-World  War  II  foreign  policy 
In  the  early  nlneteen-flfties,  "The  Challenge 
to  Isolation"  and  "The  Undeclared  War," 
basing  them  on  classified  documents,  they 
were  able,  according  to  Professor  Langer's 
letter  to  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 
of  Dec.  20.  1970,  to  get  all  such  documents 
used  by  them  automatically  declassified.  In- 
terestingly, the  only  trouble  encountered  by 
them  came  from  the  Latin-American  Desk. 

If  the  previous  practice  were  foUowedC 
much  of  the  trouble  would  be  avoided.  Por 
there  are  two  main  problems  with  the  pres- 
ent system:  (1)  It  withholds  too  much,  for 
too  long,  and  (2)  It  Is  not  fair  and  equitable. 
The  second  problem  is  more  easily  solved 
than  the  first.  But  as  long  as  the  second 
problem  persists,  the  first  Is  often  rendered 
nugatorj-.  The  material  in  the  documents 
gets  out  but  In  the  worst,  most  tendentious 
way  Imaginable.  Not  only  do  supposed  ser- 
vants of  the  people  decide  the  people's  fate 
but  they  reserve  the  right  to  decide  when 
and  how  and  what  the  people  are  going  to 
learn  about  their  fate.  That  Is  what  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  classified  documents 
are  all  about.  We  could  live  with  the  other 
10  per  cent  if  samething  could  be  done  about 
the  90  per  cent. 

The  real  culprits  are  the  high  officials  who 
use  classified  documents  as  political  weap- 
ons. This  practice  Is  not  restricted  to  the 
State  Department.  One  of  the  most  crucial 
and  damaging  (to  President  Johnson's  Do- 
minican mythology)  documents  of  the 
Dominican  crisis  was  shown  to  a  well-known 
Washington  correspondent  by  a  high  C.I. A. 
official  who  presumably  was  not  enchanted 
by  the  official  policy.  A  portion  of  this  docu- 
ment was  quoted  by  the  correspondent  In  a 
contemporary  newspaper  article  and  later  in 
a  book.  Of  course,  the  correspondent  would 
have  been  out  of  his  mind  not  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  beneficence. 

Another  case  in  point  was  "The  China 
White  Paper"  put  out  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  1949.  Its  purpose  was  manifestly 
political — to  counteract  the  attacks  made  on 
the  Truman  Administration's  China  policy. 
Towards  this  end,  former  Secretary  of  State 


Dean  Acheson  declassified  642  pages  of  docu- 
ments, most  of  them  In  the  "Top  Secret" 
category.  But  at  least  the  documents  them- 
selves were  made  avaUable,  and  from  a 
scholarly  point  of  view,  they  were  ptire  gain, 
even  If  they  left  something  to  be  desired 
In  the  way  of  completeness. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dominican  documents, 
the  practice  vitiated  whatever  scholarly  use 
they  might  have  had.  Not  only  were  the 
documents  themselves  not  made  avaUable, 
but  the  authors  were  not  permitted  to  quote 
from  them  or  to  identify  what  they  were 
using.  It  Is  of  the  essence  of  scholarly  work 
that  other  scholars  should  be  able  to  check 
on  the  material  or  to  arrive  at  their  own 
interpretations  from  the  given  body  of  evi- 
dence. A  half-world  of  quasl-scholarshlp  has 
been  created  In  which  the  canons  of  tradi- 
tional scholarship  are  perverted  and,  in  the 
end,  no  one  can  be  quite  sure  what  was  In 
the  documents  anyway. 

Congressional  committees  are  not  without 
fault.  The  Senate's  high-minded  Comimlttee 
on  Foreign  Relations  held  closed  hearings  on 
the  Domlnlclan  crlsU  and  classified  the  testi- 
mony. But  one  member  of  the  committee 
Invited  two  of  the  best-known  Washington 
correspondents  to  look  at  the  testimony  sub 
rosa,  locked  In  a  room  with  pencils  and  pads, 
and  permitted  to  take  notes  (for  only  one' 
hour!) .  Their  articles  on  the  closed  hearings 
appeared  the  next  day  on  the  front  pages 
of  their  newspapers.  When  I  asked  for  the 
same  privilege.  It  was  sanctimoniously 
denied. 

The  more  powerful  the  official,  the  less 
the  classification  system  restrains  him.  The 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  are  In  this 
respect  the  worst  offenders.  They  seem  to 
consider  the  entire  system  a  con- 
venience to  give  them  a  monopoly  of  state 
secrets  until  they  are  ready  to  get  out  their 
memoirs — for  which  publishers  bid  In  the 
six-  and  seven-figure  range.  If  everyone  fol- 
lowed the  example  set  by  Presidents,  the 
classified  files  would  be  raided  en  masse  and 
not  a  shred  left  of  them. 

But  Assistant  Secretaries  have  also  been 
known  to  take  advantage  of  the  rule  that 
the  classifier  can  also  declassify.  The  same 
Assistant  Secretary  who  has  classified  hun- 
dreds. If  not  thousands,  of  personal  docu- 
ments during  his  stay  In  office  may.  and  has, 
declassified  as  many  of  them  as  he  thinks 
necessary  for  that  book  he  has  In  mind  Just 
as  he  Is  about  to  leave  office.  And  If  he  is 
too  squeamish  to  quote  verbatim,  he  can 
always  paraphrase. 

The  New  York  Times  recently  requested 
the  declassification  of  materials  relating  to 
a  number  of  foreign-policy  questions.  One  of 
them,  according  to  The  Tlmes's  account  of 
Nov.  22,  1972.  pertained  to  "comments  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
Invasion."  Among  the  requests  that  have  not 
been  granted  was  this  one.  If  The  Tlmes's 
researchers  will  look  at  pages  187-190  of  Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor's  recent  memoirs,  "Swords 
and  Plowshares,"  they  will  find  Just  what 
they  are  looking  for. 

How  did  General  Taylor  happen  to  know 
so  much?  He  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  President  Kennedy  to  In- 
vestigate the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco.  His  book  con- 
tains an  entire  chapter  which  patently  para- 
phrases his  committee's  report.  If  the  report 
can  come  out  In  this  form,  why  should  It  be 
withheld  from  The  Times?  Was  the  report 
declassified  for  General  Taylor  and  no  one 
else?  Or  didn't  he  bother  to  get  Its  de- 
classification? 

The  highest  public  officials  In  the  land 
have  set  the  example  and  established  the 
tradition  of  using  classified  documents  for 
political  purposes.  It  Is  only  when  the 
example  and  the  traditions  are  used  against 
them  that  they  call  for  the  police,  the  hand- 
cuffs and  the  courts  to  uphold  the  sanctity 
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of  ttie  law  and  the  Inviolability  of  Govern- 
ment regulations.  It  is  precisely  this  double 
game  that  degrades  t^  law  and  mAkee  a 
mockery  of  "security."  If  a  plaintiff  is  aup- 
posed  to  come  into  court  with  clean  hands, 
the  Government's  hands  could  not  be  dirtier. 
The  double  game  Is  rampant  In  Washing- 
ton. For  this  reason  there  are  actually  two 
systems  of  classified  documents.  One  Is  ab- 
stract and  theoretlcsl.  The  other  Is  real  and 
political.  The  nrgiiments  over  first  principles 
and  fine  points  fnTartaWv  concern  the  for- 
mer. "Do  you  really  mean  that  nothing 
should  be  classified?  '  "For  God'3  sake,  where 
are  you  going  to  stop?"  The  answers  to  such 
qvtestlons  Rre  not  so  difficult  if  the  real,  the 
political  system  Is  kept  in  mind. 

(1)  Nothing  shoiiM  remain  classified  If  the 
classifiers  themselves  do  not  abide  by  the 
system  of  classification.  Whenever  a  classi- 
fied document  is  made  public  by  those  in  a 
privileged  position,  that  document  should 
be  antcwnaUeally  declassified.  As  long  as  the 
highest  oflJclals  in  the  land  habitually  use 
classified  documents  as  political  weapons, 
they  cannot  In  good  conscience  deny  the 
same  use  to  their  critics  without  debasing 
and  perverting  the  rule  of  law.  E\ery  vic- 
tim <rf  the  present  system  of  elasBlScatlon 
testlflea  to  the  political Izatlon  of  the  entire 
process  and  to  its  degeneration  into  a  system 
of  special  privilege  and  bureaucratic  deca- 
dence. The  system  needs  cleaning  up;  It  does 
not  need  more  victims. 

(2)  Where  should  classification  stop? 
It  shotild  stop  at  the  borders  of  pergonal 
interest  and  partisan  politics.  The  system 
of  classtfied  documents  has  become  a  scan- 
dal because  It  has  been  made  to  serve  one- 
sided personal  and  poliUcal  ends.  If  the  sys- 
tem were  purged  of  personal  self-interest 
and  political  manipulation,  many  if  not  most 
of  the  present  discontents  would  be  greaUy 
mitigated.  There  would  still  be  problems,  to 
be  sure,  but  they  could  be  held  within  man- 
ageable limits,  and  at  least  we  would  be 
spared  the  present  flagrant  IneqiUties  and 
hypocrisies. 

The  case  of  the  classified  documents  in  the 
United  States  is  remarkaWy  similar  to  that 
of  the  woman  charged  with  violating  the 
autlabortlon  law  in  Prance.  According  to  the 
report  in  The  New  York  Times  of  Nov.  24. 
1972,  her  action  was  defended  in  court  by  a 
French  doctor,  w  1k)  was  the  dean  of  a  Parisian 
teaching  hospital,  a  piacUclug  Catholic  and 
an  opponent  of  aljortlon  on  principle.  But  he 
believed  that  it  was  sometimes  the  best 
solution,  and  he  testified  that  he  himself 
occasionally  perfumed  ab<M-tious  when  the 
circumstances  warranted  them.  The  French 
Minister  of  Health  summoned  him  imperi- 
ously for  an  offlelal  rebuke.  The  doctor  pro- 
tested that  well-to-do  women  obtained  abor- 
tions without  risk,  only  the  poor  suffered 
from  the  law.  Whereupon  the  Minister  ad- 
monished the  doctor  that  this  was  "not  a 
reason  why  the  vices  of  the  rich  should  be 
made  equally  possible  for  the  poor." 

In  American  terms,  this  is  the  kind  of 
double-bookkeeping  which,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  classified  docimients.  protects  the  vices 
of  the  higher  officialdom  and  persecutes  those 
who  are  guilty  of  nothing  else  but  following 
their  example. 


EDUCATION:  A  KEY  TO  WORLD 
PEACE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
panel  of  the  country's  leading  educators 
are  telling  us  that  the  "search  for  world 
peace  must  begin  with  schools." 

The  proTocative  views  of  these  school 
currlculom  specialists  are  outlined  in  a 
report  pnhiished  in  the  Education  DSA, 
issue  at  Ptebnmry  5. 

I  commend  tiris  article  to  Senators  and 


Representatives,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
Tras  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f  oIIo\^'s : 

Education.  U.S.A.. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Februwy  5, 1973. 
ScAKCit  Fom  WoRu>  Peace  Must  Begin  Wmi 
Schools 
Programs  in  peace  education,  taught  in  the 
nation's  schools,  are  the  only  deterrent  to 
the  warfare  that  has  plagued  the  world  in 
the  30th  century.  Tliis  is  one  coiicUislon  of 
the  1973  yearbook  of  the  Assn.  for  Super- 
vision and  Curriculum  Development  (ASCD) . 
the  12.000-member  group  of  school  curricu- 
lum specialists.  Not  satisfied  with  scattering 
the  svibject  into  world  history  or  "contem- 
porarr  problems"  courses.  ASCD  belle\es 
that  the  values  aiid  issues  involved  in  world 
peace  "should  provide  the  main  content  of 
cnrriculums  in  the  1970'8"  and  should  be 
"actively  pursued"  in  classrooms.  In  the  1973 
yearbook.  Education  for  Peace:  Focus  on 
Mankind.  10  educators  conclude  that  schools 
must  be  one  of  the  liistitutions  to  take  on 
the  responsibility  for  teaching  mutual  under- 
standing, justice  and  the  uses  of  power  es- 
sential for  world  peace. 

Contributors  to  the  volume  reject  the 
thesis  that  man  is  innately  violent  and  Insist 
that  aggressiveness  is  learned:  "Recognizing 
that  violence  is  an  Inadequate  solution  to  a 
problem  by  an  Individual  or  by  gioups.  the 
school  can  become  much  more  deeply  in- 
volved with  choices,  decision  making,  cogni- 
tive processes,  and  valties — all  leading  to  so- 
lutions other  than  violence."  Tl>e  place  to 
begin,  writes  Aubrey  Haan.  dean  of  the  school 
of  education  at  California  State  U..  San 
Francisco.  Is  the  sc1k>o1  environment.  If  it  is 
adult-oriented,  suppressive  or  iodtaerent.  the 
scliool  "can  sow  seeds  of  violence,  self -hatred, 
defeat,"  he  says.  Indlvlduall»d  Instruction, 
which  emphasizes  each  child's  cognitive  de- 
velopment, also  "can  be  a  constructive  force 
in  aiding  children  to  learu  coping  behavior,  " 
he  says. 

The  yearbook  Justifies  giving  schools  the 
responsibility  for  moral  development  on  the 
basis  of  educational  research.  Citing  studies 
on  the  development  of  moral  judgment  in 
children,  several  authors  note  that  it  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  stages  as  the  learning  of 
langiiage  or  reasoning.  Using  data  collected 
from  Interviews  with  chUdren  In  five  states 
and  In  Japan,  education  consultant  Gertrude 
Noar  Illustrates  the  changing  concepts  of 
young  people  about  peace  and  conflict — and 
gives  schools  little  credit  for  being  influen- 
tial. "Young  children,"  she  says,  "describe 
peace — and  Its  opposite,  conflict — mostly  In 
reference  to  their  own  home,  school  and 
neighborhood.  .  .  .  Adolescents  move  beyond 
thetr  Intimate  environments.  .  .  .  Older  stu- 
dents believe  in  the  efficacy  of  communica- 
tion. .  .  .  Some  of  the  older  adolescents  are 
without  hope." 

In  the  United  States,  teachers  "are  still 
seen  as  part  of  the  nation's  defense  system." 
and  education  has  become  synonj-mous  with 
"Indoctrination  and  training."  savs  James 
Becker  of  the  Social  Studies  Development 
Center  at  Indiana  U.  But.  Becker  says,  there 
are  resources  to  change  that.  Llstlng'projects 
on  "conflict  resolution"  at  several  univer- 
sities. Becker  also  points  to  elementary  and 
high  school  courses  created  by  the  U.  of  Min- 
nesota, the  World  Law  Center  and  the  Cen- 
ter for  War  and  Peace  Studies,  especially  the 
Diablo  Valley  Education  Project.  (See  EDU- 
CATION USA..  May  34.  1971  )  "Not  everyone, 
either  within  the  education  community  or 
th»  general  public,  will  agree  with  all"  the 
comments  and  proposal*  of  the  many  au- 
thors." aays  editor  George  Hendenon,  profes- 
sor of  edncatkm  and  sociology  at  the  TJ.  of 
Oklahoma.  "But  everyone  in  this  war-weary 


UAiiou  can  welcouie  this  lorlhright  seaicii 
for  the  ehisive  road  out  of  our  pre:seu'. 
morass  and  on  to  abiding  peace."  The  year- 
book is  available  from  ASCD  (!2f)l  16th  Si. 
KW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036;   'icWp:   «7  50>. 


MISGUIDED  EFFORTS  TO  END  THF 
WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  Pre«;iden' 
Nixon's  peace  agreement  is  beginning  t<j 
take  hold  and  American  gun.s  are  no* 
silent  in  Vietnam.  Our  ears  are  greeted 
by  anotlier  .silence — Capitol  Hill  no  Jonc- 
er  rings  with  cries  for  disguLsed  sur- 
render. There  were  many  mistakes  in  the 
handling  of  the  Vietnam  war.  But  I  shall 
always  regret  the  persistent  misgtiidcl 
efforts  by  cei-tain  Members  of  Coiigres.- 
to  i-estrict  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  v.  liile  our  men  were  still 
fighting  overseas. 

Time  and  time  again  in  the  la.st  4  years 
we  have  seen  serious  efforts  made  to  un- 
dermine our  efforts  in  Vietnam — and  our 
goal  to  end  the  fighting  on  terms  ol 
honor.  A  study  of  the  reccwd  shovks  no 
fewer  than  87  such  major  legislative  prt>- 
iw.sals  pushed  in  the  Congress  between 
1969  and  1972. 

The  chief  target  of  these  proposals  wa.s 
President  Nixon — a  man  unfortunate 
enough  to  inherit  this  war  but  coorageoi  :s 
enough  to  bring  it  to  an  hotiorataie  end 
Now  that  the  struggle  is  ending,  I  think 
it  is  about  time  that  his  critics  concede 
to  the  President  the  credit  he  so  deai  ly 
deserves. 

Congressional  interference  culminated 
in  Senator  McGovERn's  campaign  pro- 
posal in  1972  to  withdraw  unilaterally 
without  making  arrangements  to  get  oui- 
prisoners  back  and  our  missing  accounted 
for.  In  addition,  "the  McGovern  i»ck- 
age  "  called  for  the  United  States  to  di.s- 
arm  our  South  Vietnamese  alUes  as  we 
left — leaving  them  defenseless  in  the  face 
of  14  divisions  of  heavily  armed  Nortli 
Vietnamese  troops  plus  the  Viet  Cong 
McGovem  would  have  further  warned 
President  Tliieu  of  the  imminent  end  of 
U.S.  economic  assistance. 

In  retrospect,  as  we  review  the  agree- 
ment and  its  provisions  relating  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  to  our  POW's.  fi 
is  clear  that  the  McGovem  proposals 
would  have  prevented  the  achievement 
of  an  honorable  peace  settlement.  For- 
tunately for  the  United  States  and  for- 
tunately for  liistoi y.  that  plan  was  bwied 
by  the  American  people  whcB  nearly  61 
pert^nt  of  them  voted  for  the  reelectioji 
of  the  President. 

However,  similar  proposals  kept  com- 
ing up  in  Congress  thioughout  tlie  fiist 
4  Nixon  yeais.  Many  of  tliem  di'ew  con- 
siderable support.  And  though  no  ex- 
tremely restrictive  plans  passed,  several 
critical  one-vote  margins  were  recorded. 
bringing  us  to  the  brink  of  a  constitu- 
tional crisis. 

But  more  important,  each  of  these  cut- 
and-nm  plans  tended  to  give  the  enemy 
encouragement  to  hold  out.  to  refuse 
serioas  negotiation.  Each  held  out  the 
prospect  to  the  Congress  handing  Hanoi 
what  it  could  not  win  on  the  battlefield. 
Those  who  argue  that  the  war  could 
have  been  ended  sooner  are  probably 
right.  Had  some  Members  of  Congress 
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n  )t  given  Hanoi  so  much  encouragement 
U.<  abstain  from  serious  negotiations,  a 
ji  1st  settlement  in  all  probability  could 
hfive  come  earlier. 

Here  is  what  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nfent  legislative  restrictions  would  have 
dpne  if  they  had  been  adopted: 

The  President  would  have  been  forced 
td  withdraw  our  forces  by  a  certain  date, 
n  gardless  of  the  military  and  political 
situation  as  of  that  date,  and  with  no 

otection  for  either  the  South  Viet- 
niimese  or  our  prisoners. 

Money  to  support  our  fighting  men 
wbuld  have  been  cut  off,  or  severely 
Uinited. 

The  President  would  have  been  forbid- 
den to  carry  out  military  operations, 
ei  en  if  he  deemed  them  necessary  to  pro- 
U  ct  American  lives. 

All  in  all,  the  political  opposition  to 
th  e  commander  in  chief  within  the  Con- 
giess  was  one  of  the  imhappiest  stories 
in  congressional  history.  But  we  can  be 
thankful  that  we  had  a  President  who 
w  IS  courageous  enough  to  hold  the 
course  and  bring  an  honorable  end  to 
it  is  tragic  conflict. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
se  Qt  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
ol  Vietnam  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
01  dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
fo^ows: 

Vietnam  Legislation 
2966.   War  Powers.   Gravel   amendment 
m^lng  the  bill's  provisions  apply  to  hostlll- 
abroad  In  which  U.S.  forces  were  engaged, 

ludlng  Indochina,  as  of  the  date  of  en- 

.ment  of  the  bill,  unless  Congress  not 
than  IS  days  after  enactment  had  de- 
1  war  against  the  nation  whose  forces 
were  fighting.  Rejected  11-74:  April  11, 
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19  72 

3.  2956.  War  Powers.  Pulbrlght  amendment 
spiclfylng  that  the  provision  exempting  on- 
going hoetUltles.  Including  Indochina,  from 
thi  bill  did  not  give  the  President  any  au- 
thority to  pursue  hostilities  not  conferred 
by  the  Constitution  or  other  provision  of  law. 
R«  Jected  28-56:  AprU  11.  1972 

3.  2956.  War  Powers.  Passage  of  the  bill  de- 
Ing  the  powers  of  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident in  decisions  involving  the  armed  forces 
the  United  States  in  hostilities.  Adopted 
16:  April  13.  1972 

.   3390.   Foreign  Military  Aid   Authorlza- 
tidns.  Cannon  amendment — as  modified  by 
ac^jpted    Mansfield    amendment — forbidding 
use  of  funds  to  maintain  U.S.  forces  In 
Vietnam  after  Oct.  1,  1972.  Rejected 
:  July  24.  1972 

3390.  Foreign  MUitary  Aid  Authoriza- 
tions. Cannon  amendment — in  the  nature  of 
substitute  for  Cooper  amendment — pro- 
hi|)itlng  use  of  funds  to  maintain  U.S.  forces 
South  Vietnam  90  days  after  enactment. 
co|itlngent  upon  an  agreement  for  the  re- 
of  all  Americans  held  as  prisoners  of 
and  an  accounting  for  the  men  missing 
action.  Rejected  40-65:  July  24,  1972 
3390.  Foreign  Military  Aid  Authorlza- 
Cooper  amendment — as  modified  by 
adbpted  Brooke  amendment — forbidding  use 
funds  for  U.S.  participation  in  the  Indo- 
war  except  for  withdrawal  of  the  re- 
m4ining  troops  from  South  Vietnam,  Laos 
Cambodia  four  months  after  enactment, 
cofctlngent  only  on  the  release  of  all  Ameri- 
ca 1  prisoners  of  war.  Adopted  50-45 :  July 
24    1972 

3390.  Foreign  Military  Aid  Authorlza- 
tic  ns.  Church  motion  to  table,  and  thus  Icill, 
Br  )oke    motion   to  reconsider   the   vote   by 
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which  the  Stennis  amendment  was  rejected. 
Adopted  49-46:  July  24,  1972 

S.  3390.  Foreign  Military  Aid  Authoriza- 
tions. Hartke  amendment  prohibiting  all 
military  and  economic  assistance  to  Thailand 
except  for  funds  to  aid  in  the  control  of  the 
International  narcotics  traffic,  unless  the 
President  determined  that  the  Thai  govern- 
ment had  taken  adequate  steps  to  control 
international  traffic  in  narcotics.  Rejected 
22-68:  July  14.  1972 

H.R.  15495.  Defense  Procurement  Author- 
ization. Brooke  substitute  amendment  for 
Cranston  amendment  requiring  a  cutoff  of 
funds  for  support  of  U.S.  air,  naval  and 
ground  troops  in  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia within  four  months  of  enactment  of 
the  bills,  pending  the  release  of  U.S.  prison- 
ers of  war.  Adopted  49-47:  August  2,  1972 

H.R.  15495.  Defense  Procurement  Author- 
ization. Mansfield  motion  to  table  the  Allen 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Brooke  amendment  was  agreed  to.  Brooke 
amendment  called  for  cutoff  of  funds  for 
support  of  U.S.  troops  In  Indochina  four 
months  after  enactment,  pending  the  release 
of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war.  Agreed  to  49-47; 
August  2,  1972 

H.R.  15495.  Defense  Procurement  Author- 
ization. Mansfield  motion  to  table  the  Scott 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Allen  motion  was  rejected.  Agreed  to  52-45: 
August  2,  1972 

H.R.  15495.  E>efense  Procurement  Author- 
ization. Adoption  of  the  Cranston  amend- 
ment as  it  was  replaced  by  the  Brooke  sub- 
stitute which  called  for  the  cut-off  of  funds 
for  support  of  U.S.  military  activities  in 
Indochina  four  months  after  enactment, 
pending  release  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war. 
Adopted  50-47:  August  2.  1972 

H.R.  15495.  Defense  Procurement  Author- 
ization. Mansfield  motion  to  table  the  Pas- 
tore  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Cranston  amendment  was  adopted. 
Agreed  to  51-46:  August  2.  1972 

H.R.  15495.  Defense  Procurement  Author- 
ization. Pastore  motion  to  table  the  Dole 
amendment  stating  Congress  accepted  the 
full  responsibUlty  for  the  consequence  of 
policy  they  wrote  into  the  bill.  Agreed  to 
59-38:  August  2,  1972 

H.R.  15495.  Defense  Procurement  Author- 
ization. Mansfield  motion  to  table  Miller 
amendment  requiring  full  accounting  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  for  those  missing  in  action 
in  Indochina  prior  to  withdrawal  of  U.S. 
troops  from  Indochina.  Rejected  1-96:  Au- 
gust 2.  1972 

H.R.  16593.  Defense  Appropriations.  Prox- 
mire  amendment  banning  the  use  of  funds 
for  the  continued  aerial  ijombing  of  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  reducing  the  bills 
appropriation  by  $2  billion  to  reflect  savings 
from  the  bombing  ban.  Rejected  26-55: 
October  2,  1972 

H.R.  15495.  Defense  Proceurement  Author- 
ization. Harrington  amendment  to  cut  off  all 
funds  as  of  1  September  1972.  subject  only 
to  POW  release  and  MIA  accounting.  Re- 
jected 152-244:  June  27,  1972 

H.R.  16029.  Foreign  Military  Aid  Author- 
izations. House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
adopts  for  the  first  time  an  ''End  the  War" 
amendment  callmg  for  the  termination  of 
activities  in  and  over  Indochina  by  1  October 
1972,  subject  to  a  cease-fire,  release  of 
POWs  and  accounting  of  MIA's.  Adopted  18- 
17:  Aug\ist  1.  1972 

H.R.  16029.  Foreign  Military  Aid  Author- 
izations. Whalen  amendment  postponing  the 
effective  dat«  of  provision  terminating  U.S. 
involvement  in  Indochina  war  to  31  Decem- 
ber 1972.  from  1  October  1972.  Rejected  109- 
304:  August  10.  1972 

H.R.  16593.  Defense  Department  Appro- 
priations, Fiscal  1973.  Addabbo  amendment 
calling  for  a  cut  off  of  all  funds  appropriated 
In  the  bill  to  support  U.S.  Involvement  in 


Indochina.  (The  fund  cutoff  would  take 
place  four  months  after  enactment  of  the 
bill  pending  the  release  of  U.S.  prisoners  of 
war  and  an  accounting  for  those  missin>_-  in 
action.)  Rejected  by  recorded  teller  vote  ieo- 
208:  September  14,  1972 

1971 

H.R.  6631.  MUitary  Selective  Service  Act. 
Fraser  amendment  prohibiting  involuntary 
induction  of  military  personnel  for  training 
and  service  in  Indochina  or  involuntary  ex- 
tension of  tour  of  duty.  Rejected  122-160- 
April  1,  1971 

H.R.  6531.  Military  Selective  Service  Act. 
Gonzalez  amendment  prohibiting  involun- 
tary Induction  of  Armed  Forces  personnel  for 
training  and  service  In  any  area  of  armed 
conflict  outside  the  U.S.  and  Its  territories, 
except  during  period  of  war  declared  by  Con- 
gress. Rejected  by  Voice  Vote:  AprU  1,  1971 

H.R.  6531.  MUitary  Selective  Service  Act. 
Gibbons  amendment  prohibiting  use  of  in- 
ducted military  personnel  In  combat  or  for 
deployment  to  a  combat  zone  after  June  30, 
1971  except  In  the  event  of:  Presidential 
affirmation  of  an  armed  attack  on  the  U.S. 
or  an  imminent  attack  requiring  Armed 
Forces  mobUlzatlon;  congressional  authoriza- 
tion of  such  induction  or  force  mobUlzatlon; 
congressional  declaration  of  war;  or  personal 
consent  to  such  induction.  Rejected  97-279- 
April  1,  1971 

H.R.  6531.  MUitary  Selective  Service  Act. 
Ryan  amendment  prohibiting  the  assignment 
of  active  duty  personnel  strengths  from  use 
in  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Laos,  North 
Vietnam,  and  adjacent  waters.  Rejected  by 
Voice  Vote:   April  1,  1971 

H.R.  6531.  MUitary  Selective  Service  Act. 
McGovern-Hatfield  amendment  prohibiting 
the  expenditure  of  authorized  or  appropri- 
ated funds  after  December  31,  1971,  to  sup- 
port the  deployment  of  VS.  Armed  Forces 
In  or  the  conduct  of  U.S.  mUltary  operations 
In  or  over  Indochina;  not  to  be  construed 
as  affecting  Presidential  authority  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  or  of 
South  Vietnamese,  Cambodians,  and  Laotians 
during  withdrawal  (or  asylum  for  the  latter) 
or  for  assistance  to  the  nations  of  Indochina 
in  amounts  approved  by  Congress:  stipulat- 
ing, however,  that  in  the  absence  of  arrange- 
ments on  the  part  of  North  Vietnam  and 
other  adversary  forces  for  the  release  and 
repatriation  by  December  31  of  all  American 
prisoners  (arrangements  to  be  made  60  days 
after  enactment),  the  U.S.  withdrawal  dead- 
line may  be  extended  for  60  days  and  Con- 
gress may  by  Joint  resolution  authorize  fur- 
ther action  as  is  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  secure  American  prisoner  release  and 
repatriation.  Rejected  42-65:    June  6,  1971 

H.R.  6531.  Military  Selective  Service  Act. 
Chiles  amendment  prohibiting  the  expendi- 
ture of  authorized  or  appropriated  funds 
after  June  1,  1972,  to  support  the  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  or  conduct  of 
U.S.  mUitary  operations  In  or  over  Indo- 
china: not  to  be  construed  as  affecting  Presi- 
dential authority  on  the  same  counts  as  in 
the  above  amendment;  stipulating,  however, 
that  the  prohibition  will  have  no  effect  in 
absence  of  the  completion  (by  60  days  prior 
to  June  1,  1972)  of  the  release  and  repatri- 
ation of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  or 
American  designated  as  missing  In  action  but 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  by  North  Vietnam 
and  other  adversary  forces  In  Indochina. 
Rejected  44-52:    June  16,   1971 

H.R.  6531.  MUitary  Selective  Service  Act. 
Cook  amendment  (as  amended  by  Mansfield 
amendment  as  a  substitute)  declaring  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  termi- 
nate all  involvement  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
in  Indochina  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  to 
withdraw,  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  nine 
months,  all  U.S.  military  forces  and  equip- 
ment from  South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia: prohibiting  the  expenditure  of  funds 
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authorized  or  appropriated  under  this  or  any 
other  law  after  nine  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  to  support  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  In  or  the  conduct  of  U.S.  mUi- 
tary operations  in  or  over  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  Cambodia,  or  North  Vietni»m;  stipulat- 
ing that  if  after  60  days  following  enact- 
ment the  President  is  unable  to  obtain  a 
firm  commitment  from  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese Government  for  the  release  of  all  U.S. 
personnel  held  captive  by  it  and  other  al- 
lied forces,  the  above  provisions  will  have  no 
further  force  and  effect  unless  Congress  pro- 
vides for  their  extension;  not  to  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  Presidential  authority  on 
the  same  counts  as  in  the  above  amendment; 
and  outlining  specific  procedural  arrange- 
ments for  imm»diate  congressional  con- 
sideration and  vjtes  on  bUls  and  resolutions 
related  to  withdrawal.  Adopted  61-38:  June 
22,  1971. 

H.R.  6531.  Military  Selective  Service  Act. 
Mansfield  amendment  (as  substitute  to  Cook 
amendment) ,  declaring  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  terminate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  all  military  operations  of  the 
United  States  In  Indochina,  and  to  provide 
for  the  prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  mUltary  forces  not  later  than  nine 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  subject 
to  the  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment and  its  allied  forces;  urging  and  re- 
questing the  President  to  Implement  the 
above  expressed  policy  by  initiating  imme- 
diately the  following  actions:  (1)  establish- 
ing a  final  date  for  the  withdrawal  from 
Indochina  of  aU  military  forces  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  contingent  upon  the  release  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  and  its  allied  forces 
at  a  date  not  later  than  nine  months  after 
enactment;  (2)  negotiating  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  for  an  Immediate 
ceasefire  by  all  parties  to  the  hostlUtles  In 
Indochina;  (3)  negotiating  with  the  North 
Vietnamese  Government  for  an  agreement 
which  would  provide  for  a  series  of  phased 
and  rapid  withdrawals  of  U.S.  mUitary  forces 
from  Indochina  In  exchange  for  a  corre- 
sponding series  of  phased  releases  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war,  and  for  the  release  of 
any  remaining  American  prisoners  concur- 
rently with  the  withdrawal  date  established 
pursuant  to  the  above  or  an  earlier  negotiated 
date.  Adopted  57-42:  June  22.  1971  on  June 
28,  1971,  a  similar  provision  was  voted  by 
the  House,  219-175. 

H.R.  6531.  Military  Selective  Service  Act. 
Conference  report  changing  Mansfield 
amendment  declaring  it  to  be  the  sense  of 
Congress  (rather  than  the  policy  of  the 
United  States)  that  the  United  States  termi- 
nate at  the  earliest  practicable  date  all  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  United  States  in  Indo- 
china, and  provide  for  the  prompt  and 
orderly  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  mUitary  forces 
at  a  date  certain  (rather  than  not  later  than 
nine  months  after  the  date  of  enactment) 
subject  to  the  release  of  all  American  prison- 
ers held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment and  its  allied  forces;  urging  and  re- 
questing the  President  to  implement  the 
above  expressed  policy  by  initiating  imme- 
diately the  same  actions  as  detailed  In  the 
original  amendment,  except  that  "establish- 
ing a  final  date  for  the  withdrawal  from 
Indochina  of  all  military  forces  of  the  United 
States"  becomes  a  directive  to  "negotiate 
with  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam  for 
the  establishing  of  a  final  date  .  .  .".  and 
the  original  phrase  stating  that  the  parties 
involved  may  establish  an  earlier  withdrawal 
date  by  negotiation  than  the  stipulated  nine- 
month  date  Is  deleted.  Adopted  55-30:  Sep- 
tember 21, 1971.  A  simUar  provision  had  been 
adopted  by  the  House  by  297-108  on  August 
4,  1971. 

H.R.  8687.  Military  Procurement  Authori- 


zation. Nedzi-Whalen  amendment  prohibit- 
ing the  expenditure  funds  after  December  31, 
1971,  to  support  the  deployment  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary personnel  or  the  conduct  of  any  military 
operations  In  or  over  North  Vietnam,  South 
Vietnam,  Cambodia,  or  Laos  except  in  the 
event  of  Presidential  determination  that 
such  limitations  would  prevent  the  safe  and 
orderly  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel from  Vietnam  or  ensure  the  return  of 
prisoners  of  war;  not  to  be  construed  as  af- 
fecting the  constitutional  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander-in-Chief,  or  his  power  to 
provide  asylum  or  other  safety  measures  for 
endangered  South  Vietnamese  citizens  or 
military  economic  assistance  to  Cambodia. 
Laos,  or  South  Vietnam  consistent  with  the 
amendment;  or  as  affecting  the  assignment 
of  customary  military  per.sonnel  to  diplo- 
matic missions.  Rejected  158-254:  June  17, 
1971. 

H.R.  8687.  MUitary  Procurement  Authori- 
zation. Robison  amendment  prohibiting  the 
expenditure  of  appropriated  funds  after  April 
30.  1972,  to  support  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
mUitary  personnel  or  the  conduct  of  U.S. 
military  operations  in  or  over  South  Vietnam, 
North  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia  or  by 
such  date  as  a  ceasefire  has  been  arranged 
either  by  the  parties  involved  or  the  United 
Nations  or  by  any  group  of  neutral  nations, 
and  if  by  such  date  agreement  has  been  con- 
summated on  the  identification  and  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war.  and  if  all  American  pris- 
oners have  been  released.  Rejected  by  Voice 
Vote:  June  17,  1971 

H.R.  8687.  Military  Procurement  Author- 
ization. Mink  amendment  prohibiting  the  ex- 
penditure of  appropriated  funds  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971,  to  support  the  deployment  of 
U.S.  mUitary  personnel  or  the  conduct  of 
any  U.S.  mUltary  operations  in  or  over  South 
Vietnam.  North  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  or  Laos. 
Rejected  79-327:  June  17,  1971 

H.R.  8687.  Military  Procurement  Author- 
ization. McDade  amendment  prohibiting  the 
expenditure  of  appropriated  funds  after 
December  31,  1971,  to  support  the  deploy- 
ment of  U.S.  military  personnel  or  the  con- 
duct of  any  U.S.  mUitary  operations  in  or 
over  South  Vietnam,  North  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, or  Laos,  provided  that  all  U.S.  prisoners 
of  war  under  control  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese, the  Vietcong.  or  their  Allies,  be  re- 
leased not  less  than  four  months  prior  to 
the  above  date  and  that  the  latter  parties 
refrain  from  interfering  with  the  safe  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  troops.  Rejected  37-146: 
June  17. 1971 

H.R,  8687.  Military  Procurement  Author- 
ization. McKlnney  amendment  requiring  that 
an  agreement  be  reached  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  1971  between  the  U.S.  and  North  Viet- 
namese Governments  setting  a  definite  date 
for  ceasefire  and  mutual  return  of  prisoners 
of  war.  Rejected  by  Voice  Vote:  Juiie  17 
1971 

H.R.  8687.  Military  Procurement  Author- 
ization. Findley  amendment  prohibiting  the 
tise  of  resources  authorized  by  the  Act  to 
support  action  by  U.S.  combat  forces  in  Viet- 
nam except  as  required  to  effect  the  safe 
withdrawal  of  all  such  forces  by  the  earliest 
practicable  date;  not  to  be  construed  as 
limiting  the  authority  of  the  President  to 
take  necessary  measures  to  secure  the  safe 
return  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  or  to  provide 
asylum  for  those  endangered  by  the  with- 
drawal of  U.S.  forces.  Rejected  on  Voice  Vote- 
June  17, 1971 

H.R.  8687.  Military  Procurement  Author- 
ization. Badillo  amendment  prohibiting  the 
use  of  any  funds  authorized  by  the  Act  for 
engaging  in  the  organization,  supervision,  or 
conduct  of  any  mUltary  or  paramilitary  oper- 
ation of  any  kind  in  Vietnam.  Cambodia, 
Laos,  or  Thailand  (including  any  guerrilla 
warfare  operation)  that  would  necessitate 
execution  by  forces  composed  in  whole  or 


in  part  of  mercenaries,  regular  or  irregular 
personnel  of  any  armed  force  of  any  foreign 
nation  or  area,  a  prohibition  to  apply  ex- 
pressly to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or 
any  agency  acting  on  its  behalf.  Rejected 
46-172:  June  17,  1971. 

H.R.  8687.  Military  Procurement  Author- 
ization. Harrington  amendment  striking  out 
line  18  on  page  5  and  aU  that  follows  down 
tlirough  page  7,  line  4.  (No  other  text  ap- 
pears in  tlie  Record  date;  however,  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  notes  that  the  amend- 
ment would  have  removed  from  the  bill  42  r> 
billion  authorised  for  support  of  local  and 
free  world  forces  in  Indochina.)  Rejected  29- 
128:  June  17,  1971. 

H.R.  8687.  MUitary  Procurement  Author- 
ization. Pepper  amendment  prohibiting  tlie 
expenditure  of  authorized  funds  after  June 
1,  1972.  to  support  the  deploj-ment  or  main- 
tenance of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  or  the  con- 
duct of  U.S.  military  oi>eratioiw  in  or  over 
Indochina;  stipulating,  however,  that  the 
prohibition  wUl  have  no  effect  in  absence  of 
the  completion  (by  60  days  prior  to  June  1. 
19721  of  the  release  and  repatriation  of  all 
American  prisoners  of  war  or  Americans 
designated  as  mi.ssing  in  action  but  held  as 
prisoners  of  war  by  North  Vietnam  and  other 
adversary  forces  in  Indochina:  not  to  be 
construed  as  affecting  the  authority  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  or  of  South  Vietnamese.  Cam- 
bodians, and  Laotians  during  withdrawal  (or 
asylum  for  the  latter)  or  for  assistance  to 
the  nations  of  Indochina  in  tl>e  amomits 
approved  bv  Congress.  Rejected  147-237: 
June  17.  1971. 

H.R.  8687.  Military  Procurement  Author- 
ization. Symington  amendment  beginning 
with  the  word  "local"  on  page  5,  line  26,  strike 
out  through  the  word  "Thailand"  in  line  1 
on  page  6  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "IochI 
forces  of  Laos  in  Laos  and  local  forces  of 
Thais  in  Tlialland."  Immediately  before  the 
quotation  marks  on  page  6.  line  25,  insert  the 
following:  "Notwithstandaig  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  (including  but  not  limited  to 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  paragraph  i . 
none  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this 
or  any  other  law  may  be  used  to  support  any 
member  of  a  local  force  of  Laos  in  Laos  who 
Is  not  a  citizen  or  national  of  Laos."  Not 
ac'ed  on. 

H.R  8687.  Military  Procurement  Authoriza- 
tion. Montoya  amendment  prohibiting  the 
expendltiu-e  of  auihorii^d  or  appropriate 
funds  under  this  or  any  other  law  after 
February  3.  1972  to  support  the  deploymeiit 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  or  the  conduct  of 
U.S.  military  operations  in  or  over  Indo- 
china: notir.g  that  such  date  may  be  post- 
poned by  the  President  to  a  date  not  later 
than  -SIX  months  affr  enactment  if  he  de- 
termines and  notifies  Congress  in  writint; 
that  tlic  South  Vietnamese  Government  has 
conducted  a  freely  contested  presidential 
election  in  which  the  ri^ht  of  all  campaign 
workers  were  guaranteed,  the  franchise  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  protected,  and 
the  election  conducted  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  purpo.ses  of  the  United  States 
in  behalf  of  the  South  Vietnamese;  not  to  be 
construed  as  afftcting  tlie  authority  of  tlie 
President  on  the  same  counts  as  in  tiie  abo\e 
(Pepper)  amendment:  urging  and  reque-:- 
ing  the  President  to  negotiate  with  tlie  North 
Vietnamese  Goveninieiit  for  an  agreemer.t 
which  would  provide  fur  a  .series  of  pliased 
and  rapid  witlidrawals  oJ  US.  military  forces 
from  Indochina  in  exchange  for  a  correspond- 
ing series  of  phased  releases  of  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  for  the  release  ol  any 
remaining  American  prisoners  concurrently 
with  the  withdrawal  ol  all  remaining  U.S. 
military  forces  by  a  date  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  February  3.  1972  deadline. 
Riejeclcd  25-60:  October  6.  1971 

H.R.  8687.  Military  Procurement  Author- 
ization. Gravel  amendment  prohibiting  the 
e..penciiture   of   authorised   or   apprupruwed 
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lundB  trader  this  or  any  other  law  after  en- 
1  ctment  to  bomb,  rocket,  napalm,  or  other- 
rise   attack    by   air   any   target   whatsoever 
rtthlj  Cambodia,  Thailand,  North  Vietnam, 
ind  Laos,  and  prohibiting  the  same  wlihln 
!  South  Vietnam  unless  the  President  deter- 
ines  any  such  air  operation  to  be  necessary 
prorWe  for  the  safety  of  V  S  Armed  Forces 
ring  their  uithdrawal  from  Indochina  Re- 
J?cted   19-64:  October  5,  1971 

HJl.  8fl87.  Military  Procurement  Authorlza- 
t  ion.  Mansfield  amendment  declaring  it  to  be 
le  policy  of  the  Untted  States  to  terminate 
i:  the  earliest  practicable  date  all  militarv 
c  aerations  of  the  United  States  In  Indochina', 
f.  Id  to  provide  for  the  prompt  and  orderlv 
v|:thdrawal   of  all   US.   military   forces   not 
:er    than    six    months    after    the    date    of 
e  lactment  stibject  to  the  release  of  all  Amer- 
lian    prisoners    of   wtr    held    by    the    North 
V  letnamese  Oovemment  and  its  allied  forces 
■1  -glng  and  requesting  the  President  to  Im- 
"  ement  the  above  expressed  policy  by  initi- 
!ng    hnmediately    the    foUo'B^lng    actions- 
I    establishing  a  final  date  for  the  tvith- 
iwal  from  Indochina  cf  all  militarv  forces 
the  United  States  contingent  upon  the  re- 
se  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
the  North  Vietnamese  Government  and  its 
led   forces  at   a  date   not   later   than   six 
ths    after    enactment;     (2»     negotiating 
th  the  North  Vietnamese  Government  for 
immediate  ceasefire  by  all  parties  to  the 
•llltles  m  Indochina;  (3 1  negotiating  with 
North   Vietnamese   Government   for   an 
,f  reement  which  would  provide  for  a  series 
phased  and  rapid  withdrawals  of  U.S.  mili- 
■y  forces  from  Indochina  in  exchange  for  a 
•responding   series   of   phased    releases   of 
lerlcan  prisoners  of  war.  and  for  the  release 
any  remaining  American   prisoners   con- 
rrently  with   the  withdrawal  date  estab- 
=  tied  purstiant  to  the  above  or  an  earlier 
fcotlated  date.  Adopted  57-38;   September 
'>    1971.  The  House  rejected  the  provision, 
J-192.  October  19.  1971. 
.R.  WB7.  Military  Procurement  Authorlza- 
I.  Conference  report  containing  Mansfield 
r^endment  declaring  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
United  States  to  terminate  at  the  earliest 
rtlcable  date  all  milltan.-  operations  of  the 
ted  States  In  Indochina,  and  to  provide 
the  prompt  and  orderly  withdrawal  at  a 
e  certain  (rather  than  not  later  than  six 
•nths  after  the  date  of  enactment)  subject 
the  release  of  all  American  prisoners  of 
■  held  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Govern- 
t  and  Its  allied  forces  and  an  accounting 
all  Americans  missing  in  action  who  have 
1  held  by  or  known  to  such  parties-  urg- 
and  requesting  the  President  to  imple- 
t  the  above  expressed  policy  by  initiating 
Immediately  the  same  actions  as  detailed  in 
original  amendment,  with  the  addition 
the  establishing  of  a  withdrawal  date  be 
coiftlngent  not  only  upon  the  release  of  all 
prisoners  of  war  but  also  upon  an 
ting  for  all  Americans  missing  in  ac- 
who  have  been  held  by  or  known  to  the 
Vietnamese  Government  and  its  allied 
Adopted   65-19:    November    11.   1971. 
House  adopted  this  provision  251-100 
Nofember  10,  1971. 

R.  11731.  I>efense  Appropriations.  Boland 

-idment  prohibiting  the  u.se  of  appropri- 

funds  after  June  1.  1972  to  finance  any 

ary  combat  or  mUitary  support  opera- 

s  by  U.S.  forces  in  or  over  South  Viet- 

.  North  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia.  In 

with  Title  VI  of  the   1971  Mlitary  Pro- 

t  Act  calling  for  termination  of  all 

mUlt*ry  operations  in  Indochina  at  the 

lest  practicable  date  and  for  a  prompt  and 

orderly  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  military  forces 

date  certain,  subject  to  the  release  of  all 

rlcan   prisoners  and   an   accounting   for 

Americans   missing   in   action.  Rejected 

238:  November  17,  1971 

R.  11731.  Defense  Appropriations.  Jacobs 
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ajnendment  prohibiting  the  use  of  appropri- 
ate ftmds  after  ITovember  7,  1972  to  finance 
any  military  combat  or  military  support  op- 
erations by  U.S.  forces  in  or  over  South  Viet- 
nam. North  Vietnam,  Laos,  or  Cambodia,  If 
all  American  prisoners  shall  have  first  been 
released  and  all  Americans  missing  in  action 
shall  have  beeu  accounted  for,  iu  line  with 
Title  \T  of  the  1971  Military  Procurement 
Act  calling  for  termUiation  of  all  U.S.  mill- 
tiry  operations  in  Indochina  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  and  the  prompt  and  orderly 
withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  military  forces  at  a 
date  cerlain.  subject  to  the  release  of  all 
.'Viuerican  prisoners  and  an  accounting  for  all 
.\xiiericaus  nii.-6iug  Ln  action.  Rejected  52- 
161:  November  17,  1D71 

H.R.  9910.  Forei^-a  Assistance  Act  of  1971. 
Scott  amendment  striking  Cooper-Church 
provisions  declaring  that,  in  order  to  bring 
.in  end  to  the  iiuolvemeuc  of  VS.  Armed 
Forces  in  the  hostilities  In  Indochina,  to  se- 
ciue  the  safe  retiu-u  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war 
held  by  Nortli  Vietnam  and  Its  allies,  and  to 
help  bring  about  a  political  settlement  of 
the  war  in  Indochina,  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  liiat  it  bliould  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  tiie  expeditious 
withdrawal  from  IndocliLua  of  all  U.S.  Armed 
Forces;  stipulating  that  on  and  after  the 
date  of  enactment  funds  autliorized  for  u-sc 
by  such  forces  by  this  or  any  other  act  may 
be  used  only  for  the  puipose  of  withdrawal 
of  all  such  forces  from  Indochina  and  may 
not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  such 
forces  in  hostilities  in  North  or  South  Viet- 
nam, Cambodia,  or  Laos,  except  for  actions 
necessary  to  protect  tliose  forces  against  im- 
minent danger  as  they  are  withdrawn.  Ac- 
cepted 47-44.  October  28.  1971 

H.R.    9910.    Foreign    Assistance    Act    1971. 
Mansfield   provision   declaring   It   to  be   the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  terminate  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  all  U.S.  mUitary 
operations  in  Indochina,  and  to  provide  for 
the   prompt   and   orderly  withdrawal   of  all 
U.S.  mihtary  forces  not  later  than  six  months 
after  the  dat«  of  enactment  subject  to  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  Government  and 
its  allied  forces;   urging  and  requesting  the 
President  to  implement  the  above  expressed 
policy  by  Initiating  Immediately  the  follow- 
ing  actions:    (D    establishing   a   final    date 
for   the   withdrawal   from  Indochina   of   all 
mUlUry   forces    of   the   United    States   con- 
tingent   upon    the   release    of   all   American 
prisoners   of    war   held    by   the    North   Viet- 
namese   Government   and    its   allied    forces, 
such  date  to  be  not  later  than  six  nxmths 
after  the  date  of  enactment;   (2)  negotiating 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  Government  for 
an  Immediate  ceasefire  by  all  parties  to  the 
hostilities    In    Indochina;      (3)     negotiating 
%^'lth  the  North  Vietnamese  Government  for 
an    agreement    which    would    provide    for   a 
series   of  phased  and   rapid    withdrawals   of 
U.S.  military  forces  from  Indochina   in  ex- 
change for  a  corresponding  series  of  phased 
releases  of  American  prisoners  of  war.  and 
for  the  release  of  any  remaining  American 
prisoners  of  war  concurrently  with  the  with- 
drawal of  all  remaining  U.S.  military  forces 
by   not  later  than   the  date  established   by 
the  President  ptirsuant  to  the  above  or  an 
earlier   negotiated   date.   No   direct   vote   on 
floor. 

H.R.  9«10.  PoreigTi  Ausslstance  Act  1971. 
Gravel  amendment  lowering  the  celling  on 
all  forms  of  aid  to  Cambodia  to  $150  million. 
Rejected  a»-53;    October  29,    1971. 

H.R.  9910.  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Senate 
report  a<l<Ung  a  new  section  612  requiring 
that,  beginning  with  fiscal  vear  1973,  all 
military  aid  to  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
ThaUand  be  funded  out  of  the  regular  mUi- 
tary assistance  program  as  autboriaed  under 
the  amended  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(Instead   of  continuing   the   Interim   proce- 


dure of  fimdlng  military  aid  to  these  coun- 
tries under  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget) ;  adding  a  new  section  513  requiring 
specific  congressional  authorization  before 
funds  from  any  U.S.  Government  agency  or 
official  can  be  made  available  "for  the  pur  ■ 
pose  of  financing  any  mUitary  operations  by 
foreign  forces  in  Laos,  South  Vietnam,  NorUi 
Vietnam.  Thailand.  Cambodia,  or  Burnu 
outside  the  borders  of  the  country  of  the 
government  or  person  receiving  such  funds"; 
not  to  be  coaetrued  as  infringing  or  restrict- 
ing mUitary  operations  and  exercises  outside 
Southeast  Asia  which  are  required  for  self- 
defense  purposes  or  which  are  pursuant  to 
regional  defense  arrangement  such  as  NATO 
or  other  arrangements  such  as  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  operations.  Adopted  oa 
Voice  Vote:  October  29,  1971. 

H.R.  9910.  Foreign  Assistance  Act  1971. 
Case  amendment  deleting  South  Vietnam' 
Cambodia,  and  Burma  from  the  language  of 
.section  513  requiring  specific  congressional 
approval  for  all  U.S.  funds  used  to  finance 
mUitary  operations  by  foreign  (third  coun- 
try I  forces  in  the  six  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia,  leaving  the  requirements  in  effect  for 
North  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Thailand.  Adopted 
on  Voice  Vote:  October  29,  1971. 

H.R.  »910.  Foreign  Assistance  Act  1971.  Ful- 
bright  amendment  leaving  committee  over- 
sight cf  military  funds  for  South  Vietnam 
and  Laos  in  the  Defense  Department  budget 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  but  returning  oversight  of  mUi- 
tary aid  to  Thailand  to  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  placing  such  aid  in 
the  Foreign  Assistanct  Act,  thus  amendhig 
section  512.  Adopted  on  Voice  Vote:  October 
29.  1971. 

NoTi.  After  Considering  the  above  and 
other  amendments,  the  Senate  in  an  luiex- 
pected  move  rejected  the  overall  bill,  HR. 
9910.  on  October  29  by  a  recorded  teller  vote 
of  27  yeas.  41  nays,  and  27  not  voting. 

S.  2819.  Foreign  Military  and  Fielated  As- 
.sistance  Authorization  for  FY  1972.  Mansfield 
provision  declaring  It  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  terminate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  all  UJ8.  military  operations 
in  Indochina,  and  to  provide  for  the  prompt 
and  orderly  withdrawal  of  all  UJ3.  military 
forces  not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  subject  to  the  release  of 
all  American  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  and  its  allied 
forces;  urging  and  requesting  the  President 
to  implement  the  abo\'e  expressed  policy  by 
initiating  immediately  the  following  acUons: 

(1)  establishing  a  final  date  for  the  with- 
drawal from  Indochina  of  aU  mUltary  fanes 
of  the  United  States  contingent  upon  the 
release  of  all  American  prisoners  of  war  held 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  Government  and 
its  allied  forces,  such  date  to  be  not  later 
than  six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment; 

(2)  negotiating  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  for  an  Immediate  ceasefire  by  all 
parties  to  the  hostilities  in  Indochina;  (3) 
ixegotiating  with  th«  North  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment for  an  agreement  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  series  of  phased  and  rapid  with- 
drawals of  U.S.  mUitary  forces  from  Indo- 
china hi  exchange  for  a  corresponding  series 
of  phased  releases  of  American  prisoners  of 
war.  and  for  the  release  of  any  remaining 
U.S.  mUltary  forces  by  a  date  not  later  than 
the  date  established  by  the  President  pur- 
suant to  the  above  or  an  earlier  negotiated 
date.  Adopted  by  Senate  vote  of  66-24  on 
whole  bill.  Similar  provision  in  blU  passed 
by  the  House  130-101,  December  16,  1971,  but 
motion  to  Instruct  conferees  to  accept  Mans- 
field language  was  rejected. 

8.  2819.  Foreign  MUltary  and  Related  As- 
sistance Authorization  for  FY  1972.  Nelson 
amendment  lowering  the  oeUlng  on  all  forms 
of  aid  to  Cambodia  to  $263.5  million  from 
the  »341  mUllon  oeUlsf;  approved  In  section 
655  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
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mittee  (the  $341  million  ceiling  was  the 
same  as  that  set  by  Symington  amendment 
No.  558,  adopted  as  part  of  the  subsequently 
defeated  H.R.  9910.)  Rejected  43-46:  Novem- 
ber 11,  1971 

S.  2819.  Foreign  MUitary  and  Related  As- 
sistance Authorization  for  FY  1972.  Senate 
Report  adding  a  new  subsection  (v)  to  sec- 
tion 620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  stipu- 
lating that  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  shall 
be  made  available  to  any  foreign  country 
which  the  President  determines  has  failed  to 
actively  support  the  provisions  of  the  1949 
Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  (same  as  Brock  amend- 
ment No.  555  adopted  as  part  of  H.R.  9910.) 
Adopted  by  65-24  Senate  vote  on  whole  bill, 
November  11,  1971.  The  House  did  not  con- 
sider a  similar  provision  and  the  Senate  re- 
ceded from  this  amendment  In  conference. 

S.  2819.  Foreign  MUltary  and  Related  As- 
sistance Authorization  for  FY  1972.  Senate 
Report  deleting  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
and  Burma  from  the  language  of  section  513 
requiring  specific  congressional  approval  of 
all  U.S.  funds  to  finance  military  operations 
by  foreign  (third  country)  forces  In  the  six 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia,  leaving  the  re- 
quirement In  effect  for  North  Vietnam,  Laos, 
and  ThaUand  (same  as  the  Case  compromise 
amendment  adopted  as  part  of  H.R.  9910.) 
Adopted  by  65-24  Senate  vote  on  whole  bill, 
November  11,  1971,  but  dropped  in  confer- 
ence. 

S.  2819.  Foreign  Military  and  Related  As- 
sistance Authorization  for  FY  1972.  Senate 
Report  adding  a  new  section  512  requiring 
that,  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1973,  aU  mili- 
tary aid  to  ThaUand  shall  be  funded  out  of 
the  regular  military  assistance  program  as 
authorized  under  the  amended  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  rather  than  under  the 
Defense  Department  budget  (same  as  Ful- 
bright  modifying  substitute  amendment 
adopted  as  part  of  H.R.  9910);  new  section 
513  as  reworded  in  conference  provides  that 
after  June  30,  1972,  no  military  assistance 
shall  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  to 
ThaUand  directly  or  through  any  other  for- 
eign country  unless  that  assistance  is  au- 
thorized under  this  act  or  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act.  Adopted  by  65-24  Senate  vote 
on  whole  bill,  November  11,  1971.  The  House 
adopted  a  similar  provision  203-179:  January 
25.  1972. 

S.  2819.  Foreign  MUitary  and  Related 
Assistance  Authorization  for  FY  1972.  Senate 
Report  adding  a  new  section  656  stipulating 
that  the  total  niunber  of  civilian  officers  or 
employees  of  executive  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  of  members  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  (excluding  such  members  while  en- 
gaged in  air  operations  in  or  over  Cambodia 
which  originate  outside  Cambodia)  present 
in  Cambodia  at  any  one  time  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 200;  providing  further  that  the  United 
States  shall  not  at  any  time  pay  In  whole  or 
In  part,  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  compensa- 
tion of  allowances  of  more  than  50  individ- 
uals in  Cambodia  who  are  citizens  of  coun- 
tries other  than  Cambodia  or  the  United 
States;  latter  figure  changed  In  the  confer- 
ence report  from  50  to  85.  Adopted  by  Senate 
vote  of  65-24  on  whole  bill.  The  House  ap- 
proved the  provision  In  203-179  vote  on  con- 
ference report:  January  25  1971. 
J970 

H.R.  15628.  MUltary  Sales  Act.  Goodell-Mc- 
Govern-Young— amendment  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  47:  "No  part  of  any 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
this  act  or  any  other  law  shall  be  used  to 
Introduce  Into  or  maintain  in  the  territory 
of  Cambodia  or  the  airspace  thereof,  for  any 
purpose  and  for  any  period  of  time,  (1)  any 
military  personnel  of  the  United  States,  or 


(2)  any  other  persons  employed  by  the 
United  States  or  hired  pursuant  to  contract 
with  the  United  States,  who  perform  the 
functions  of  military  advisors  or  mUitary 
Instructors."  Subject  covered  in  later  de- 
bates. 

H.R.  15628.  Military  Sales  Act.  Cooper- 
Church-Mansfleld-Alken  amendment  adding 
the  following  new  section  47  entitled  pro- 
hibition of  assistance  to  Cambodia;  "In  order 
to  avoid  the  involvement  of  the  United 
States  ground  forces  in  Cambodia:  (2)  pay- 
ing the  compensation  or  allowances  of,  or 
otherwise  supporting,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  person  in  Cambodia  who  furnishes  mili- 
tary instruction  to  Cambodian  forces  or  en- 
gages in  any  combat  activity  in  support  of 
Cambodian  forces;  (3)  entering  into  or 
carrying  out  aiiy  contract  or  agreement  to 
provide  military  instruction  in  Cambodia, 
or  persons  to  engage  in  any  combat 
activity  in  svipport  of  Cambodian  forces; 
(4)  supporting  any  combat  activity  in  the 
air  above  Cambodia  by  United  States  air 
force  except  for  the  interdiction  of  enemy 
supplies  or  personnel  using  Cambodian  terri- 
tory for  attack  against  or  access  into  South 
Vietnam."  Subject  covered  in  later  debates. 

H.R.  15628.  MUltary  Sales  Act.  Cooper- 
Church  Provision  In  Senate  Report  adding 
the  following  new  section  47  entitled  pro- 
hibition of  assistance  to  Cambodia;  "In 
order  to  avoid  the  involvement  of  the  United 
States  hi  a  wider  war  in  Indochina  and  to 
expedite  the  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Vietnam,  It  is  hereby  provided  that, 
unless  specifically  authorized  by  law  here- 
after enacted,  no  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  act  or  any  other 
law  may  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of: 
(retaining  United  States  forces  in  Cambodia; 

(2)  paying  the  compensation  or  allowances 
of,  or  otherwise  supporting,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  United  States  personnel  in 
Cambodia  who  furnish  military  instruction 
to  Cambodian  forces  or  engage  in  any  com- 
bat activity  in  stipport  of  Cambodian  forces; 

(3)  entering  into  or  carrying  out  any  con- 
tract or  agreement  to  provide  military  In- 
struction in  Cambodia,  or  to  provide  persons 
to  engage  in  any  combat  activity  iu  support 
of  Cambodian  forces;  or  (4)  conducting  any 
combat  activity  In  support  of  Cambodian 
forces."  FUed  May  12,  1970. 

H.R.  15628.  MUitary  Sales  Act.  Cooper- 
Church  revision  adding  the  following  new 
section  47  entitled  prohibition  of  assistance 
to  Cambodia:  "In  concert  with  the  declared 
objectives  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  avoid  the  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  Cambodia  after  JiUy  1,  1970,  and  to 
expedite  the  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Cambodia,  It  is  hereby  provided  that 
unless  specifically  authorized  by  law  here- 
after enacted,  no  funds  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  act  or  any  other 
law  may  be  expended  after  July  1.  1970  for 
the  purpose  of;  1)  retaining  United  States 
forces  in  Cambodia;  (2)  paying  the  compen- 
sation or  allowances  of,  or  otherwise  sup- 
porting, directly  or  Indirectly,  any  United 
States  personnel  in  Cambodia  who  furnish 
mUitarj-  Instruction  to  Cambodian  forces  or 
engage  in  any  combat  activity  in  support  of 
Cambodian  forces;  (3)  entering  into  or  carry- 
ing out  any  contract  or  agreement  to  provide 
military  instruction  in  Cambodia  or  to  pro- 
vide persons  to  engage  in  any  combat  activity 
In  support  of  Cambodian  forces;  or  (4)  con- 
ducting any  combat  activity  in  direct  sup- 
port of  Cambodian  forces;  land  further  stip- 
tUating  that]  nothing  contained  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  impugn  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  including  the  exercise  of  that  con- 
stitutional power  which  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  lives  of  U.S.  armed  forces 
wherever  deployed ;  land]  nothing  contained 
in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  impugn 


the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Congress 
Including  the  power  to  declare  war  and  to 
make  rules  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States."  Adopted  58-38.  June  30.  1970.  Tlic 
provision  was  later  approved  by  the  Hou.se 
in  a  237-153  vote  on  the  whole  bill  but  the 
House  kUled  a  motion  to  instruct  conferees 
to  accept  this  particular  section. 

H.  R.  17123  Military  Procureiiieiit  Author- 
ization. Rtid  amendment  adding  tlie  follow- 
ing new  section  403:  "In  line  with  the  ex- 
pressed intention  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  no  part  of  the  funds  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  acL 
shall  be  used  to  finance  the  introduction  of 
American  ground  combat  troops  into  Lao.s. 
Thailand,  or  Cambodia."  Rejected  32-321. 
June  6,  1970. 

H.R.  17123.  Military  Procurement  Authori- 
zation. Findley  amendment  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  403  in  place  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  above  Reid  amendment:  "In 
line  with  the  expressed  intention  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  none  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  u.sed 
to  finance  the  introduction  of  American 
ground  combat  troops  into  Laos.  Thailand, 
or  Cambodia  without  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Congress,  to  protect  the  lives  of  American 
troops  remaining  within  South  Vietnam" 
Isimilar  to  the  Dole  amendment  to  H.R. 
156281 .  Adopted  171-144,  June  6.  1970. 

H.R.  17123.  Military  Procurement  Authori- 
zation. Leggett  amendment  striking  the  pro- 
viso exception  after  the  word  "Congress.  " 
thus  changing  the  Findley  substitute  to  read: 
"In  line  with  the  expressed  intention  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  none  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  this  act  ^.hall  be  used 
to  finance  the  introduction  of  American 
ground  combat  troops  iiiio  Laos.  Thailand, 
or  Cambodia  without  the  prior  consent  of 
Congress."  Rejected  132-215.  June  6.  1970. 

H.R.  17123.  Military  Procurement  Authori- 
zation. Bingham  amendment  inserting  alter 
the  word  "Cambodia"  m  the  abo\e  Rei<t 
amendment  the  following:  ".  or  to  finance 
attacks  on  the  territory  of  North  Vietnam." 
Rejected  70-232.  June  6.  1970. 

H.R.  17123.  Military  Procurement  .Authori- 
zation. Ryan  amendment  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section  403:  "No  funds  authori/.ed 
or  appropriated  pursuant  to  tlie  act  shall  be 
used  to  finance  the  u.se  of  American  mihtary 
forces  in  Cambodia."  Rejected  on  a  point  of 
order.  June  6.  1970. 

H.R.  17123.  Military  Procurement  Authori- 
zation. Ryan  amendment  striking  .section  4U1. 
an  open-ended  authorization  for  the  (undnv; 
under  this  or  any  other  act  of  the  lcc.*l 
forces  in  Laos  and  Thailand  and  of  Souili 
Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  forces  lu 
Vietnam,  in  effect  requiring  the  Adnuui.-.- 
Iration  to  request  specific  authorization  tor 
support  of  the.^e  forces.  Rejected  on  \okp 
vote.  June  6,  1970 

H.R.  17123.  Military  Procurement  Authori- 
zation. Loweiistein  amendment  adding  tiio 
following  new  section  403:  "No  part  of  tiie 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  act  shall  be  used  to  linaure 
American  military  operations  In  Laos.  Thai- 
land, or  Cambodia."  Rejected  on  a  point  ol 
order.  June  fi,  1970. 

H.R.  17123.  Military  Procurement  Author'- 
zation.  McGovern-Hatlield  amendment  add- 
ing a  new  section:  "(i)  In  accord.Tiice  with 
public  statements  of  policy  by  the  President, 
no  funds  authorised  by  this  or  any  other  act 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  maim  am 
a  troop  level  of  more  than  280.000  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  after 
April  30.  1971:  (2)  after  April  30.  1971.  funds 
herein  atithorized  or  here.ifter  nppropria'ed 
may  be  expended  in  connection  with  activi- 
ties of  American  armed  forces  in  and  over 
Indochina  only  to  accomplish  the  following 
objectives;    (a)    the  orderly   termination    of 
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r  ilUtary  ojseratlons  there  and  the  safe  and 
s  .stematlc  withdrawal  of  remaining  armed 
T  jrcesby  I>cember  31.  1971;  (b)  to  secure  the 
Tf'.ease  of  prisoners  of  war:  (ci  the  provision 
r  f  asyUim  for  Vietnamese  who  might  be 
I  hvsically  endangered  by  withdrawal  of 
>  mericnn  forces;  and  (d)  to  provide  assist- 
a  nee  to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  consistent 
V  ith  the  foregoing  objectives;  providing, 
1  owever,  that  If  the  President  while  giving 
e  Tect  to  the  foregoing  paragraphs  of  this 
s  action,  finds  in  meeting  the  termination 
d  »te  that  members  of  the  American  armed 
f  irces  are  exyKisetkio  unanticipated  clear  and 
p  resent  danger,  he  may  suspend  the  appllca- 
on  of  paragraph  2(a)  for  a  period  not  to 
e  tceed  60  days  and  shall  inform  the  Congress 
f  (Tthwith  of  his  findings;  and  within  10  days 
f  (Uowing  application  of  the  suspension  the 
F  resident  may  submit  recommendations,  in- 
uding  (if  necessary  I  a  new  date  applicable 
section  2(a)  for  Congressional  approval." 
Fiejected  39-55,  September  1,  1970. 

H  R.  17123.  Military  Procurement  Authort- 
ition.  Proxmlre-Nelson-Hughes-McGovern- 
1- Young- Yarborough  [revised ]  amend- 
Incorporating  Dominick  suggestion 
any  proposal  to  end  the  practice  of 
sending  draftees  to  Indochina  include  a 
p  roviso  whereby  young  men  inducted  into 
armed  forces  can  retain  the  option  of 
vblunteerlng  for  s\ich  duty,  and  subsequently 
Longing  the  use  of  the  term  "drafted"  to 
nducted."  thereby  adding  the  following  new 
;:tion:  "No  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
this  or  any  other  act  may  be  expended 
ter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
the  purpose  of  sending  to  South  Vietnam, 
s,  or  Cambodia,  any  person  inducted  into 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  under 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  or 
atiy  subsequent  act  providing  for  the  con- 
niption of  persons  into  the  armed  forces, 
less  funds  are  specifically  authorized  to  be 
pended  for  such  purpose  by  law  hereafter 
(stipulating,  however,  that(  the 
Ing  sentence  shall  not  apply  in  the 
of  any  person  Inducted  Into  the  armed 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Mill- 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  or  any 
ibseqiient  act  providing  for  the  conscrlp- 
of  persons  into  the  armed  forces,  who 
)  volunteers  for  duty  In  South  Vietnam, 
or  Cambodia,  or  (2)  has  voluntarily 
eitended  his  mllltan,-  service  obligation  after 
h  iving  been  Inducted  Into  the  armed  forces," 
R  ?Jected  22-71 :  September  1.  1970 

HR.  19590.  Defense  Appropriations,  Senate 
t — amending  the  Hou.«ie-pas3ed  section 
to  Include  a  $2.5  bi'.lion  limitation  on  the 
int  of  funds  to  be  made  available  for 
pemliture.  and  adding  the  restrictive  lan- 
i.Tge  of  section  502  of  the  Defense  Procure- 
and  Research  Authorization  Act  (P.L.. 
-441)  which  further  stipulates  that  noth- 
In  the  above  limitation  "shall  be  con- 
stl-ued  as  authorizing  the  use  of  any  such 
f\  nds  to  support  Vietnamese  or  other  free 
w  )r!d  forces  in  actions  designed  to  provide 
ilitary  support  and  assistance  to  the  Gov- 
iment  of  Cambodia  or  Laos."  Adopted  (as 

of  whole  bill]  59-0;  December  8.  1970 
H  R.  19590.  Defense  Appropriations.  Ho^ise 
Ri  port — modifying  slightly  the  language  of 
!  ;tion  838  in  the  first  conference  report  to 
"Provided  further,  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
piphibit  support  of  actions  required  to  in- 
( rather  than  support  of  free  world  or 
forces  in  actions  designed  to  promote) 
safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  or  d:sen- 
of  U.S.  Forces  from  Southeast  Asia, 
to  aid  m  the  release  of  Americans  held  as 
aers  of  war."  Adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  by  the  House  234-18  in  second 
cckifereiice    report:    both    in    December    29, 

isro. 

,R.  19590.  Defense  Appropriaticas.  Senate 
R(  port  amending  the  House -passed  section 
84  3    to    Include    the    sense    of    the    oritrinal 
;  oper-Church    amendment    to    HR.    15C28, 
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except  for  the  prohibition  on  the  lntrod\ic- 
tlon  of  advisors  into  Cambodia:  "In  line  with 
the  expressed  Intention  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  act  shall  be  used  to  finance 
the  introduction  of  American  ground  com- 
bat troops  into  Laos.  Thailand,  or  Cambodia." 
Adopted  (as  part  of  whole  bill]  89-0,  Decem- 
ber 8.  1970. 

HR.  19590.  Defense  Appropriations.  Hotise 
Report  adopting  the  compromise  reachetl  in 
the  first  conference  report,  thereby  amend- 
ing section  843  to  read:  "In  line  with  the 
expressed  intention  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  act  shall  be  used  to  finance  the 
introduction  of  American  ground  combat 
troops  Into  Laos  or  Thailand,  provided,  that 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  President  from  taking  action 
in  said  areas  designed  to  promote  the  safe 
and  orderly  withdrawal  or  disengagement  of 
U.S.  Forces  from  Southeast  Asia  or  to  aid  In 
the  release  of  Americans  held  as  prisoners 
of  war."  Adopted  by  the  Senate  70-2  and  by 
the  House  234-18  In  second  conference  re- 
port:  both  on  December  29,  1970. 

H  R.  19590.  Defense  Appropriations.  Rleele 
amendment  adding  the  following  new  section 
845:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  act.  of  the  aggregate  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  titles  I,  III,  rV.  and  VI  of 
this  act,  not  more  than  $15,000,000,000.  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  for  militnry  per- 
sonnel, operations  and  maintenance,  pro- 
curement, defense  readiness,  or  any  other 
purpose  In  support  of  United  States.  South 
Vietnamese,  and  other  allied  armed  forces  In 
South  Vietnam."  Rejected  in  voice  vote: 
October  8,  1970. 

H.R.  19590.  Defense  Appropriations.  Praser 
anMndments  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion 845:  "(a)  None  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  act  shall  be  u.sed  to  finance  In 
any  manner  whatsoever  any  combat  or  sup- 
port operations  by  any  United  States  armed 
force  in  Vietnam  other  than  those  such  op- 
erations which  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  of  United  States 
forces  and  United  States  prisoners  of  war 
from  Vietnam:  provided  that  the  funds  not 
expended  or  obligated  because  of  the  limita- 
tions contained  In  this  section  shall  not  be 
otherwise  expended  or  obligated;  (b)  not- 
withstanding any  other  provisions  of  this 
act,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this 
act  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  nor 
shall  be  obligated  for  expenditure  after  June 
29.  1971  to  finance  United  States  military 
personnel,  other  than  advisors,  in  Vietnam, 
provided,  that  all  the  funds  not  expended  or 
obligated  becau.^e  of  the  limitations  con- 
tained In  this  .section  shall  not  be  otherwise 
expended  or  obligated."  Rejected  65-23: 
Octobers.  1970 

HR.  19590.  Defense  Appropriations.  Riegle 
amendment  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion 845:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  art.  none  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated by  this  act  shall  be  available  to 
finance  United  States  pround  combat  forces 
In  Vietnam  after  June  20.  1971;  provided  that 
any  funds  not  expended  or  obligated  because 
of  the  limitation  in  this  section  shall  not 
otherwise  be  expended  or  obligated."  Rejected 
by  voice  vote:  October  8.  1970 

HR  19911.  Supplemental  Foreign  Aid  Au- 
thorization 1970.  FMndley  amendment  adding 
the  following  new  section  6:  "The  military 
and  supporting  assistance  funds  herein  au- 
thorized for  Cambodia  shall  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  purposes  the  President  determines 
to  be  essential  to  the  withdrawal  of  United 
St«tes  military  personnel  from  South  Viet- 
nam." Rejected  on  voice  vote:  December  9, 
1970 

HR.  19911.  Supplemental  Foreign  Aid  Au- 
thorization 1970.  Tunney  amendment  adding 
the  following  new  section  6:  "Nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  interpreted  as  authorizing  any 
military  assistance  to  Cambodia  other  thaii 
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small  arms,  ammunition,  and  communica- 
tions equipment."  Rejected  on  voice  vote: 
December  9,  1970 

HR.  19911.  Supplemental  Foreign  Aid  Au- 
thorization 1970.  Cooper-Church-Javlts-Case- 
Mansfleld  Provision  In  Senate  Report  adding 
the  following  new  section  7:  "(a)  In  line 
with  the  expressed  Intention  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  none  of  the  funds 
axithorized  or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
or  any  other  act  may  be  used  to  finance  the 
Introduction  of  United  States  ground  troops 
Into  Cambodia,  or  to  provide  United  States 
advisers  to  o^  for  Cambodian  military  forces 
in  Cambodia;  (b)  military  and  economic 
assistance  provided  by  the  United  States  to 
Cambodia  and  authorized  or  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  act  shall  not 
be  construed  as  a  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  Cambodia  and  authorized  or  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  or  any  other 
act  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  commitment 
by  the  United  States  to  Cambodia  for  Its 
defense."  Adopted  (as  part  of  whole  bill] 
72-22,  December  16,  1970.  Adopted  In  con- 
ference report  by  the  House  on  a  voice  vote 
December  22,  1970. 

HR.  19911.  Supplemental  Foreign  Aid 
Authorization  1970.  Williams  amendment 
amending  the  language  of  section  7  as  con- 
tained to  the  above  committee  amendment 
[ Cooper-Church [  to  read:  "In  line  with  the 
expressed  Intention  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  none  of  the  ftinds  atithorized 
or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  or  any 
other  act  may  be  used  to  finance  the  Intro- 
duction of  United  States  ground  combat 
troops  tato  Cambodia  or  Israel  or  to  provide 
United  States  advisors  to  or  for  Cambodia 
or  Israeli  military  forces  In  Cambodia  or 
Israel."  Adopted  Church  tabling  motion 
(In  effect,  rejected]   on  December   15,   1970. 

H.R.  19911.  Supplemental  Foreign  Aid  Au- 
thorization 1970.  Gravel  amendment  delet- 
ing from  section  2:  "(1)  $85,000,000  for  ad- 
ditional military  assistance  and  $70,000,000 
for  special  economic  assistance  lor  Cam- 
bodia." Rejected  33-61,  December  16,  1970. 
1969 

H.R.  11400.  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations 1900.  Ryan  amendment  striking  out 
Title  I,  "Military  Operations  to  Southeast 
Asia,"  which  would  appropriate  $1.2  billion 
to  supplemental  funds  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  tocluding  military  per- 
sonnel of  all  the  armed  services,  operation 
and  maintenance,  and  equipment.  Rejected 
25-140,  May  21,  1969. 

H.R.  11400.  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations 1999.  Eckhardt  amendment  revis- 
ing the  Ryan  amendment  to  delete  only  that 
portion  of  Title  I  which  would  appropriate 
$640  1  million  In  procurement  funds  for  the 
obtaining  of  further  military  material  to 
conduct  the  war  In  Vietnam.  Rejected  23- 
134,  May  21,  1969. 

S.  2546.  Military  Procurement  Authorisa- 
tion. Fulbright  amendment  adding  to  the 
above  the  following  stipulation:  "Not  to  ex- 
ceed $3  billion  of  the  funds  authorized  for 
appropriation  for  the  use  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  \inder  this  cr 
any  other  act  are  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  their  stated  purposes  to  sup- 
port .  .  ."  Adopted  on  voice  vote  [as  modi- 
lied  by  Stennis),  Aug\jst  12,  1969. 
H.R.  14000.  Military  Procurement  AuthorLwi- 
tion.  Mikva  amendment  adding  to  the  pro- 
posed change  to  section  407:  "In  addition, 
whenever  the  total  number  of  persons  serv- 
ing on  active  duty  in  Vietnam  is  reduced  on 
or  after  December  31,  1969.  this  limitation 
(on  active  duty  strength  of  Armed  Forces 
personnel )  of  3,285,000  shaU  withto  180  days 
thereafter  be  reduced  by  a  like  number  (and 
further,  stlpuIaUng  that  [nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the 
reduction  of  the  permanent  active  duty  per- 
sonnel strength  of  any  component  of  the 
Aimed  Forces  below  the  level  for  such  com- 
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ponent  prescribed  by  law."  Rejected  38-85, 
October  3,  1969. 

H.R.  15090.  Defense  Appropriations. 
Cooper-Mansfl^d  amendment  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  643  to  conform  with  the 
Cooper  quallflcation  on  the  nature  of  sup- 
port to  local  forces  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
when  considering  the  Military  Procurement 
Authorization  (amending  section  401  of  S. 
2546]  but  subsequently  deleted  to  confer- 
ence: "None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  act  shall  be  used  for  the  support  of 
local  forces  to  Laos  or  Thailand  except  to 
provide  supplies,  material,  equipment,  and 
facilities,  tocludtog  matotenance  thereof,  or 
to  provide  training  for  such  local  forces." 
Adopted  80-9  as  modified  by  the  revised 
Church  substitute,  December  15,  1969. 


PROPOSED  REDUCTIONS  IN 
MEDICARE  BENCTTTS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  medi- 
care In  Its  early  days  paid  approximately 
50  percent  of  the  total  health  care  bill 
of  our  elderly  citizens.  Left  uncovered 
were  such  major  Items  as  prescription 
drugs  and  long-term  care. 

Today,  as  a  result  of  ever  larger  de- 
ductibles and  coinsurance  payments  and 
of  increases  In  doctors'  fees  not  recog- 
nized by  medicare,  this  program  covers 
only  about  42  percent  of  the  health  care 
costs  of  the  elderly. 

Now  we  are  informed  that  President 
Nixon  will  propose  that  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries pay  a  still  greater  share  of  their 
hospital  and  doctor  bills. 

Referred  to  euirfiemistically  In  the 
President's  budget  as  "cost-sharing  re- 
forms," these  proixisals  would  in  1974 
shift  $1  billion  in  health  care  costs  from 
medicare  to  those  elderly  and  disabled 
people  who  need  medical  care. 

Rather  than  60  covered  days  of  hos- 
pital care  after  the  payment  of  a  $72 
deductible,  the  President  will  propose 
that  an  elderly  person  pay  the  full  cost 
of  his  first  day  in  the  hospital  and  10 
percent  of  the  cost  of  each  day  there- 
after. 

With  respect  to  doctors'  bills,  where 
there  is  now  a  $60  annual  deductible  and 
20  percent  coinsurance  payments  for  all 
remaining  bills,  the  President  will  pro- 
pose an  $85  deductible  and  25  percent  co- 
insurance payments. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  these  proposals 
almost  incredible. 

Virtually  every  day  I  receive  letters 
from  elderly  persons  who  are  struggling 
to  make  ends  meet  on  an  average  social 
security  benefit.  Often  suffering  from 
chronic  conditions,  they  need  medication 
on  continuing  basis  and  should  visit  the 
doctor  with  some  regularity. 

Before  they  ever  see  their  social  secu- 
rity checks,  the  part  B  medical  insurance 
premium  has  been  deducted  from  it.  This 
now  amounts  to  $5.80  each  month;  be- 
ginning July  1,  it  will  be  $6.30. 

Yet  medicare  pays  nothing  toward  the 
cost  of  their  medication.  And  each  time 
they  go  to  the  doctor's  office  they  must 
pay  at  least  20  percent  of  the  bill  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  Where  fees  exceed 
those  charges  allowed  by  medicare,  they 
must  pay  an  even  larger  share  of  the 
doctor's  bill. 

Mr.  President,  ai-e  these  the  people  who 
administration  spokemen  suggest  are 
overutilizing  medical  services  and  should 
become  more  cost  conscious? 


In  my  opinion,  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  is  to  find  ways  to  decrease — 
not  increase  the  share  of  health  care 
costs  that  the  elderly  must  pay  out  of 
their  own  pockets. 

We  should,  at  the  earliest  possible  time, 
extend  medicare  to  cover  the  cost  of 
those  prescription  drugs  required  by  the 
chronically  Ul.  I  have  joined  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Senator  Mon- 
TOYA.  in  cosponsoring  S.  174,  the  pre- 
scription drug  proposal  developed  last 
year  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  as  a  part  of 
H.R.  1. 

We  should  eliminate  the  requirement 
that  medicare  beneficiaries  pay  a  month- 
ly premium  for  their  supplementar>'  med- 
ical insurance.  Both  the  hospital  &dA 
medical  Insurance  portions  of  medicare 
should  be  financed  by  a  combination  of 
payroll  taxes  and  general  revenues  so 
that  medicare  protection  can  be  fully  paid 
for  during  a  person's  working  years. 

I  believe  also  that  Congress  should  take 
a  hard  look  at  the  role  of  deductibles 
and  coinsurance  requirements  under 
medicare. 

The  hospital  Insurance  deductible, 
which  was  originally  $40,  is  now  $72 — 
an  Increase  of  80  percent  since  1968.  The 
hospital  coinsurance  rate  following  tlie 
first  60  days  of  hospitalization  has  in- 
cresed  by  the  same  percentage.  And  the 
medical  insurance  deductible  has  just 
been  increased  from  $50  to  $60. 

It  is  argued  that  these  deductibles  and 
coinsurance  payments  are  required  to 
deter  unnecessary  use  of  medical  services. 
Is  not  it  also  true  that  they  often  serve 
to  deter  people  from  seeking  the  care 
they  need?  Are  not  there  ways  to  assure 
the  medical  necessity  of  services  covered 
by  medicare  which  do  not  at  the  same 
time  raise  economic  barriers  to  necessary 
care? 

At  the  very  least,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
confident  that  a  majority  of  Members 
of  Congress  will  reject  any  proposals  that 
will  result  in  placing  a  greater  financial 
burden  on  elderly  and  disabled  persons 
who  need  medical  care. 


cxix- 
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INTERVIEW  OP  SENATOR  HELMS  BY 
NORTH  CAROLINA  MAGAZINE 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
junior  Senator  from  North  Carohna  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  recently  interviewed  in 
North  Carolina  magazine.  I  believe  the 
interview  provides  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion to  one  of  the  Senate's  newest  mem- 
bers. In  the  interview.  Senator  Helms  ex- 
plains how  he  became  a  candidate,  and 
how  he  views  his  new  role. 

I  first  came  to  know  our  new  colleague 
•last  fall,  when  I  undertook  to  cam- 
paign on  his  behalf.  I  found  him  to  be  a 
dedicated  American  who  understands 
that  our  Federal  Government  was  de- 
signed to  be  limited  in  scope,  and  that 
the  vitality  of  the  free  market  should  be 
encouraged,  not  stifled,  by  Government. 
Further,  the  junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  understands  the  realities  of  na- 
tional defense  and  foreign  policy.  He 
knows  that  isolationism  is  no  longer  a 
viable  option  for  the  United  States  to 
consider. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  believe  the  inter- 
view of  the  junior  Senator  from  North 


Carolina  will  be  of  Interest  to  all  Sen- 
ators, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
interview  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

North  Carolina  Interview  :  Se.vator  Jesse  A. 
Helms,  Jr. 
biography 

Those  who  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  a 
well  known  television  {personality  for  the 
first  time  have  been  known  to  exclaim,  "Why 
he's  nothing  like  I  expected  from  watching 
him  on  TV. " 

That  has  happened  often  to  North  Caro- 
lina's new  Junior  United  States  Senator, 
Jesse  A.  Helms,  Jr.  Twelve  years  of  nightly 
editorializing  before  the  cameras  of  Raleigh's 
■WRAL-TV  left  the  impression  with  thou- 
sands of  viewers,  including  those  who  re- 
sponded most  favorably  to  his  strong  conser- 
vatism, that  the  man  must  be  a  stem  and 
unbendtog  individual,  as  stiff  in  manner  and 
righteous  in  certitude  as  any  Old  Testament 
prophet. 

Coming  to  a  personal  meeting  with  Jesse 
Helms,  many  of  those  viewers  were  surely 
surprised  to  discover  a  rather  shy  IndlTldual 
whose  conversation  could  be  sis  rambling  and 
hesitant  as  his  editorial  style  was  positive  and 
direct,  who  could  be  almost  diffident  about 
his  own  abilities  and  influence,  and  who 
displayed,  often  at  his  own  expense,  a  ready 
sense  of  humor  seldom  apparent  in  his  tele- 
vision editorial  capacity. 

At  age  51.  this  son  of  a  smaH-town  chief 
of  police  has  become  one  of  the  100  mem- 
bers of  the  most  sought-after  legi-slative 
chamber  in  .\merica.  The  ways  of  Congress 
and  of  Washington  are  familiar  to  him:  he 
spent  four  years  to  the  early  I950's  as  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  Senators  Willis  Smith 
and  Alton  A.  Lennon.  Mr.  Helms  has  lonp  had 
friends  and  confidants  In  many  high  places 
of  government.  His  next-door  office  neighbor 
when  he  first  went  to  Washington  21  years 
ago  was  a  young  California  Senator  named 
Richard  M.  Nixon.  As  executive  secretary  to 
the  North  Carolina  Bankers  Association  from 
1954-60  he  became  well  known  in  the  busi- 
ness community.  And  as  executive  vice  presi- 
dent and  editorialist  for  Caplt,<il  Broadcastine 
Company  and  its  radio  and  telev:s;on  outlets 
during  the  past  12  years  Je.=se  Helms  had  be- 
come a  household  name  in  much  of  Eastern 
North  Carolina.  His  reputation  as  a  malor 
electronic  editorialist  had  spread  far  beyond 
the  coverage  area  of  the  stations  carrvint: 
his  Viewpoints. 

Nevertheless,  the  election  of  Jesse  Helm.s  to 
the  United  States  Senate,  looked  at  in  retro- 
spect, was  a  stupendous  political  feat.  He 
was,  first  of  all,  a  newcomer  to  the  Rep  jbMcin 
Party.  Traditionally,  the  North  Carolina  GOP 
hierarchy  has  not  been  overly  warm  toward 
the  idea  of  recent  converts  see'King  statewide 
office.  Second,  while  Mr.  Helms'  ccn.servatiTe 
views  d.'-ew  wide  empathy  from  people  of  all 
classes  and  income  levels,  they  al?o  created 
many  tofluential  enemies:  the  editors  of 
mnjor  state  new.spapers.  hich-ranking  public 
officials  and  educators  and  others  who  re- 
garded Mr.  Helms'  views  on  many  issues  as 
impossibly  negative  and  siinphstic  TTiird.  de- 
spite the  strong  impact  of  Jesse  Helms  from 
the  video  medium  and  personal  warmth  he 
conveyed  to  friend.«.  his  personal  style  pre- 
cluded anything  approachini  a  Kennedy-like 
chari>^m.i  on  the  ciimpaign  hustings.  As  the 
new  Senator  put  it  himself:  "I'm  J\tEt  not 
built  for  glad-hander  politicking" 

Nevertheless,  there  was  something  about 
his  manner  on  the  campalsn  trail  which 
tended  to  dr.iin  off  potential  hostility.  Seek- 
ing the  support  of  a  Republican  county 
chairman  duri:ig  the  primary  campaign  Mr. 
Helms  was  initially  rebuffed.  'Why.  the  chair- 
nian  asked,  should  he  support  a  man  who  had 
repeatedly  and  sometimes  vehemently  criti- 
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President    Nixon,    and    wiio    was    a 
Jfhnny-come-lately  Republican? 

Mr.  Helms'  reply  was  that  the  change  of 

rties  resulted  from  a  conviction  that  the 

mocratic    Party    was    finally    beyond    any 

urn  to  the  principles  which  he  espoused, 

that    while    he    had    indeed    criticizpcl 

.\on.  he  had  also  praised  him.  Further,  he 

)uld  continue  to  criticize  Nixon  when  he — 

H^lms — felt  the  President   was  wrong.  Still 

rther.  he  urged  the  local  chairman  to  &up- 

the  candidate  whom  the  chairman  I'eit 

it  represented  his  own  convictions.  Where- 

]  ion   the   chairman   declared   he   would   do 

tly  that — and  Helms  was  nis  choice. 
tin  the  Republican  primary  Mr.  Helms  de- 
feated former  state  legislator  James  Johnson 
Concord  and  WllUara  Booe  of  Charlotte, 
the    general    election    he    defeated    Nick 
liflanakis    by    almost    120.000    votes.    Mr. 
1ms'  795,000  votes  represented  one  of  the 
i;her  totals  garnered  by  any  statewide  can- 
ate  on  November  7. 
JA  native  of  Monroe.  Mr.  Helms  attended 
W.ngate    Junior    College    and    Wake    Forest 
College.  His  Journalism  career  interrupted  by 
r  years  of  U.S.  Navy  service  during  World 
r  II.  he  was  a  reporter  for  -The  Raleigh 
ws   and   Observer,"    City    Editor   of    "The 
eigh  Times,"  manager  of  a  radio  station  at 
Roanoke  Rapids,  and  News  and  Program  Di- 
tor  of  WRAL  Radio  in  Raleigh  before  be- 
ing administrative  assistant  to  the  late 
Willis  Smith  in  late  1951. 
^Irs.  Helms  is  the  former  Dorothy  Coble 
Raleigh.   Tlieir   children   are   Jane    (Mrs. 
arles   Knox).   Nancy    (Mrs.   John   Swart), 
d  Charles,  a  student  at  Western  Carolina 
iiverslty. 

INTERVIEW 

^orth  Carolina:  What  was  the  bacVisround 
your  decision  to  run  for  the  Senate? 
lelms:    Over  the  years  people  have  sug- 
ted  now  and  then  that  I  run  for  statewide 
but  I  never  took  the  suggestions  seri- 
ously. I  had  been  elected  to  a  couple  of  terms 
the    Raleigh    City    Council,    but    I    Just 
"n't  see  myself  as  having  any  great  per- 
appeal  to  the  voters.   Besides,  I   was 
petfectly  happy  with  my  job  here    (WRAL 
Te  evlsion)   and  Intended  to  spend  the  rest 
my  working  life  at  it.  But  last  fall  (1971) 
parted  getting  more  calls  and  visitors  ask- 
me  to  run  for  the  Senate.  I  said  then 
several  times  thereafter  that   the   idea 
preposterous. 

1  forth  Carolina:  What  happened  to  change 
yo  ir  mind? 

Jlelms:  Aa  you  know,  Tom  Ellis  (a  Raleigh 
I  orney  and  campaign  manager)  came  to  see 
with   some  other   folks   early   this   year 
!  72)  and  asked  my  consent  to  let  him  cir- 
ate  a  letter  to  friends  asking  them  to  WTlte 
■  or  send  seed  money  to  persuade  me  that 
i^ould  have  a  good»  nucleus  of  support.  I 
finally  agreed  to  that  but  I  was  still  dubious 
It  would  amount  to  anything.  But  three 
later  the  mail  had  brought  some  15.000 
ers  and   about   $20,000   In   contributions 
would  be  returned  if  I  decided  not  to 
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North  Carolina:    Was  that  reaction   what 

suaded  you? 

][elms:   To  a  great  extent,  yes.  It  wasn't 

the  volume  of  the  response,  it  was  the 

quality  of  some  of  it.  There  was  one  letter 

an  elderly  lady  In  a  nursing  home.  She 

t  one  dollar,  saying  It  was  all  she  could 

,  but  she  believed  in  me  and  hoped  it 

Ud  help.  That  really  touched  me  deeply. 

I  was  still  reluctant. 

*orth  Carolina:  Why? 

Helms:  For  one  thing,  becoming  a  candl- 

meant  I  would  have  to  go  off  the  air 

I  felt  I  would  be  letting  down  the  people 

at  the  station  who've  been  so  good  to 

For  another,  I  still  didn't  think  I  had 

(hance  of  winning  even  the  nomination, 

mijch  less  the  election.  Also,  if  I  did  become 

Republican  nominee  It  would  mean — so 

ought  at  the  time — running  against  Sen- 


ator Everett  Jordan.  And  I  certainly  didn't 
reliih  that  prospect. 

North  Carolina:  You  and  Senator  Jordan 
had  been  close  friends  for  manv  years,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Helms:  "i'es.  and  we  .still  are.  even  though  I 
have  disagreed  with  him  editorially  a  num- 
ber of  times.  Even  before  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  run  I  wrote  him  a  letter  telling  hini  of 
my  continuing  friendship  and  respect  and 
assuring  him  that  any  differences  I  might 
have  with  him  would  never  be  personal  ones. 
I  told  him  that  I  would  never  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  him  as  a  man.  or  refer  to  his 
age  or  any  physical  liuirmity,  or  knowingly 
permit  any  of  my  supporters  to  do  so. 

North  Carolina:  Why  didn't  you  be'.ieve 
you  could  win  the  Republican  nomination? 
Helms:  The  fact  that  I  was  a  newcomer  in 
the  party  and  the  fact  that  my  major  op- 
ponent, Jimmy  Johnson,  was  such  an  attrac- 
tive and  articulate  candidate.  And  outside 
the  coverage  area  of  the  television  station 
here  I  was  not  at  all  well  kiiowii^ — m  the 
Piedmont  and  West  where  most  of  the  Re- 
publican strength  Is. 

North  Carolina:  As  it  turned  out.  you  won 
the  nomination  in  a  runaway.  Did  that  in- 
crease your  confidence'' 

Helms:  Yes,  but  I  knew  the  fight  would 
still  be  uphill.  I  had  not  expected  that  Nick 
Galifianakis  would  defeat  Senator  Jordan, 
but  I  knew  that  Nick,  as  a  Congressma:!.  was 
still  better  known  than  I  was.  And  being  the 
Democratic  nominee  in  a  Democratic  state 
gave  him  the  obvious  advantages. 

North  Carolina:  The  fact  that  you  received 
nearly  800.000  votes  shows  your  support  came 
from  all  income  levels.  Do  you  tliink  it  also 
came  irom.  young  people,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  solidly  against  you? 

Helms:  I  know  it  did.  Everywhere  I  went 
during  the  campaign  there  were  young  peo- 
ple— including  young  men  with  long  hair 
and  beards — who  told  me  tliey  were  for  me. 
I'll  tell  you.  that  really  changed  my  opinion 
about  long  hair  and  whiskers.  Frankly,  ex- 
cept on  sr.me  of  the  larger  college  campuses. 
I  think  I  got  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
youth  vote.  You  know,  the  average  age  of  my 
own  campaign  staff  was  only  22.  Harold  Her- 
ring, who  will  be  my  administrative  assist- 
ant, is  only  24. 

North  Carolina:  Certainly  you  had  a  great 
deal  of  support  in  the  business  community. 
How  about  that  big  bloc  of  voters  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "little  people"? 

Helms:  They  are  the  ones  who  put  me  In 
the  Senate.  Tliey  may  be  called  little  people, 
but  they're  not  little  at  all.  They  are  the 
people  who  struggle  to  pay  their  taxes  and 
raise  their  children,  who  never  took  a  dime 
of  welfare  money,  and  who  ask  nothing  of  the 
government  except  to  be  left  alone.  I  know 
you've  heard  that  from  me  a  lot  of  times,  but 
it's  true.  And  if  I  owe  my  election  to  any 
one  group,  it  is  to  those  so-called  little 
people. 

North  Carolina:  Having  served  as  admin- 
istrative assistant  to  two  Senators  and  know- 
ing something  about  how  the  Senate  op- 
erates, do  you  feel  that  will  be  of  some  help 
in  getting  yourself  established? 

Helms:  To  some  degree,  but  in  the  years 
since  I  left  Washington  the  bureaucracy  in 
the  Senate  has  grown  tenfold.  Just  as  it  has 
in  every  other  sector  of  government.  A  lot 
of  change  has  come  about  since  I  was  there 
before. 

North  Carolina:  A  lot  of  people  are  waiting 
to  see  what  kind  of  Senator  you  are  going 
to  be.  Can  you  give  us  any  sort  of  preview? 
Helms:  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  Introduce 
bills  to  abolish  Social  Security  or  the  REA, 
as  it  was  intimated  during  the  campaign 
that  I  might  do  if  I  got  to  Washington. 
I've  never  been  against  Social  Security — Just 
against  the  unsound  acttiarial  way  In  which 
it  Is  operated.  I  will  continue  to  oppose 
forced  buying  for  integration  and  I'll  support 
any  good  legislation  the  President  may  offer 


to  stop  It.  I  may  have  a  bill  of  my  own  on 
busing.  As  for  tax  reform  legislation— well. 
Ill  just  have  to  wait  and  see  what  sort  of 
tax  reform  they're  talking  about  before  I 
take  any  position. 

North  Carolina:  One  of  your  principal  edi- 
torial themes  over  the  years  has  been  fed- 
eral budgetary  waste  and  extravagance.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate,  will  you  make  this 
a  principal  concern  of  yours?" 

Helms:  You  bet  I  will".  When  I  worked  for 
Senators  Smith  and  Leunon  there  were  a 
number  of  Senators  who  were  willing  to  do 
their  budget  homework — that  is,  to  sit  down 
with  those  dreary  mountains  of  line  item 
figures  and  find  out  where  the  fat  was.  Well, 
they're  Just  about  all  gone  now.  Our  own 
Charlie  Jonas  was  one  of  the  last  of  those 
Congressmen  who  was  willing  to  really  bore 
in  on  the  budget.  I  know  he's  saved  the  ta;<- 
payers  billions  of  dollars.  It's  lonely,  imglam- 
orous  work — this  budget  analyzing.  But  I'll 
be  doing  it— I'm  going  to  be  practicing  what 
I  preached  all  these  years. 

North  Carolina:  Do  you  intend  to  be  an 
Ivory  Tower  sort  of  Senator,  as  many  of  them 
are? 

Helms:  I  intend  to  be  as  accessible  to  all 
tlie  people  of  North  Carolina  as  humanlv 
possible.  I  plan  to  be  at  home  In  North 
Carolina  every  weekend  that  Congressional 
buslne.ss  will  permit.  And  I'm  planning 
something  new — what  in  effect  will  be  800 
local  offices  across  the  state. 

North  Carolina:  How  will  that  work? 
Helms:  With  the  cooperation  of  the  North 
Carolina  Bankers  Association  and  the  North 
Carolina  Savings  and  Loan  Association,  we've 
worked  out  a  system  where  citizens  can  take 
their  requests  and  complaints  and  problems 
to  the  teller  windows  of  the  member  Insti- 
tutions of  those  associations  and  they  will  be 
forwarded  to  us.  Yoti  know,  these  institutions 
now  perform  a  similar  sort  of  service  for 
their  customers  in  payment  of  bills  for  util- 
ities and  so  forth.  I  got  the  idea  while 
standing  in  line  at  a  teller's  window  recently. 
And  the  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions have  graciously  agreed  to  go  along  with 
the  idea.  The  service  will  be  available  to  all 
members  of  the  slate's  congressional  delega- 
tion. 

North  Carolina:  There  has  been  specula- 
tion that  once  you  are  in  the  Senate  you 
will  modify  some  of  your  more  conservative 
positions  and  move  toward  the  center  of  the 
political  spectrum.  Will  this  occur? 

Helms:  If  the  people  doing  that  speculating 
mean  that  I  will  abandon  the  principles  I've 
always  stood  for,  the  answer  Is,  absolutely 
not.  Just  how  far  right  of  center  I  am  I've 
never  tried  to  analyze.  But  I  did  not,  as  some 
implied,  move  closer  to  the  center  during  the 
campaign  and  I'm  not  going  to  In  Washing- 
ton. Ill  continue  to  look  at  things  as  I  al- 
ways have  and  Judge  them  according  to  my 
own  criteria.  And  frankly  I  couldn't  care  less 
what  distance  from  the  center  that  puts  me. 
North  Carolina:  "You  have  been  a  strong 
critic  of  both  the  national  press  and  of  the 
major  daily  press  In  North  Carolina.  How  do 
you  think  the  press  treated  you  during  the 
campaign? 

Helms:  Well,  the  editorial  writers  of  the 
big  dallies  were  pretty  solidly  against  me, 
of  course,  and  I  didn't  get  a  thing  from  them. 
But  as  for  the  working  press — the  men  and 
women  out  covering  the  campaign  for  their 
papers  and  stations — I  thought  that  on  the 
whole  they  were  quite  fair  and  compreheuFive 
in  their  coverage  of  me.  At  least  one  reporter 
told  me  that  a  story  he  'wrote  about  me 
which  was  distorted  and  untruthful  was 
altered  by  the  editors  from  what  he  origi- 
nally put  down  on  paper.  When  I  was  In  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate's  office  In  Washington 
recently  a  TV  netw^ork  news  reporter  asked 
me  If  it  was  true  that  I  am  a  wild-eyed 
extremist.  I  asked  him  how  he  defined  a 
wild-eyed  extremist,  and  where  he  got  the 
information  that  I  was  one.  This  business 
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of  labeling  la  like  beauty — It's  In  the  eye  of 
the  beholder.  It  seems  that  when  some  mem- 
bers of  the  press  don't  like  your  views,  then 
you  are,  Ispao  facto,  a  wild -eyed  extremists 

North  Carolina:  As  a  flrst-tlme  political 
campaigner,  how  did  you  regard  the  experi- 
ence? 

Helms:  It  had  many  rewards,  of  course, 
as  every  candidate  learnjs.  You  can  never 
fully  thank  all  of  the  people  who  worked  so 
hard  for  you.  But  it  U  also  a  totaUy  exhaust- 
ing experience — physically  and  mentally. 
Political  campaigns  today  are  too  long  and 
too  expensive,  and  somehow  we've  Just  got 
to  make  them  more  reasonable  in  terms  of 
time  and  cost.  I'll  frankly  admit  that  there 
were  times  during  the  campaign  when  I  was 
so  dog-tired  that  I  would  appear  at  a  place 
not  fully  knowing  where  I  was  or  what  I 
was  supposed  to  do.  And  other  candidates 
have  told  me  the  same  thing.  Seeking  high 
public  oflOce  today  Is  a  brutal  and  debUitat- 
Ing  task. 

North  Carolina:  Do  you  have  any  trepida- 
tions about  becoming  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate? 

Helms:  I  regard  the  Job  of  being  a  Senator 
as  an  awesome  task,  and  I  approach  it  with 
awe.  All  I  can  really  promise  is  that  I  wUl 
work  hard  for  the  things  I  believe  In,  and 
against  those  which  I  don't  believe  in.  I 
can't  save  the  world,  and  I  say  in  aU  honesty 
that  I  think  there  are  many  people  In  North 
Carolina  more  qualified  than  I  for  this  Job. 
But  I  do  promise  to  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  Justify  the  confidence  the  voters 
placed  in  me. 
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GOVERNMENT  ACTIONS  JEOP- 
ARDIZE A  FREE  PRESS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  few 
constitutional  safeguards  have  proved 
more  vital  to  the  health  of  the  Republic 
than  the  first  amendment  guarantees  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Each  of  us  in  public  office  would  read- 
ily concede  that  while  the  aggressive 
pursuit  of  news  by  members  of  the  press 
has  at  times  produced  occasional  error 
or  misinterpretation,  the  public  Interest 
nevertheless  has  been  well  served 
through  the  greater  exposure  that  has 
been  given  Government  activities. 

There  are  few  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress or  any  other  branch  of  Government 
who  would  make  any  other  choice  than 
that  proffered  by  Thomas  Jefiferson  when 
he  said: 

If  It  were  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
woiUd  have  the  government  without  news- 
papers or  newspapers  without  a  government, 
I  shoiUd  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the 
latter. 

In  a  statement  before  the  Northwest 
Missouri  Press  Association  January  20 
in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  my  colleague  from 
Missouri,  Senator  Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
discussed  the  most  recent  encroachments 
on  the  freedom  of  our  press.  In  that 
statement  he  said: 

It  Is  clear  that  while  the  vitriolic  verbal 
attacks  of  1969  and  1970  have  subsided,  their 
legacy  lives  on  in  a  more  subtle  and  dan- 
gerous form.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  In- 
cursions are  necessarily  conscious,  malicious 
efforts  to  destroy  the  free  press.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve they  will  represent  an  officially  sanc- 
tioned loss  of  reverence  and  respect  for  the 
very  concept  of  a  free  press. 

In  a  democracy  the  press  acts  as  a 
balance  against  unlimited  government, 
an  Independent  audit  on  power.  As  Jus- 
tice Sutherland  once  wrote,  It  serves  "as 


one  of  the  greatest  Interpreters  between 
men  and  government  and  the  people."  Its 
function  is  to  hold  up  government  poli- 
cies for  both  examination  and  discussion. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  outstanding 
address  by  Senator  Eagletor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Speech  by  Senator  Thomas  P.  Eagleton 
It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  times  that 
headlines  like  "Further  Restrictions  on  the 
Press  Likely"  and  "Another  Newsman 
Jailed"  have  become  commonplace.  We 
don't  like  to  see  them,  we  are  concerned 
about  them,  but  we  are  no  longer  surprised 
by  them.  Incursions  on  the  First  Amend- 
ment have  become  an  unfortunate  way  of 
life. 

Over  the  past  year  or  two  the  people 
have  witnessed — and  you  have  expe- 
rienced—a series  of  assaults  on  the  press. 
These  attacks  have  not  been  as  blatant  as  the 
Agnew  barrage  latinched  early  in  the  Nixon 
era,  but  I  know  that  you  are  all  painfully 
familiar  with  the  events  I  am  referring  to: 

The  government's  attempt  to  repress  pub- 
lication of  the  Pentagon  Papers; 

The    Congressional    Investigation    of    the 

TV  program  "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon"; 

The  FBI  investigation  of  newsman  Daniel 

Schorr  for  a  yet-to-be-disclosed  government 

job; 

The  JaUlng  of  Peter  Bridge,  William  Farr, 
and  other  Journalists  for  refusing  to  divulge 
their  news  sources  and  other  information  to 
arms  of  the  government; 

The  recent  "Whitehead  speech  foretelling 
possible  restrictions  on  network  news 
broadcasting. 

It  is  clear  that  while  the  vitriolic  verbal 
attacks  of  1969  and  1970  have  subsided, 
their  legacy  lives  on  In  a  more  subtle  and 
more  dangerous  form.  I  do  not  believe  that 
these  Incursions  are  necessarily  conscious. 
malicious  efforts  to  destroy  the  free  press. 
But  I  do  believe  they  represent  an  officially 
sanctioned  loss  of  reverence  and  respect  for 
the  very  concept  of  a  free  press. 

I  want  to  concentrate  my  remarks  tcday 
on  the  critical  importance  of  protecting  in- 
vestigative reporting  from  government  In- 
trusion because  that  is  the  area  where  Con- 
gress Is  most  likely  to  take  action  in  the 
coming  months.  I  am  aware,  however,  that 
the  newsman's  privilege  is  but  one  aspect 
of  the  broader  issue  of  whether  we  will  have 
a  free  press  In  this  country — a  Constitution- 
ally guaranteed  right  to  which  I  am  un- 
alterably committed. 

We  would  all  agree.  I  think,  that  In  the 
best  of  all  worlds  the  Supreme  Court  would 
have  chosen  to  state  explicitly  that  the  First 
Amendment  guarantee  of  a  free  press  nec- 
essarily Includes  protection  of  news  sources 
and  related  Information.  But,  faced  with  the 
Caldwell  and  Branzburg  cases,  the  Court 
chose  not  to  do  so. 

Thus,  responsibility  for  insuring  that  news 
gathering  Is  protected  falls  to  Congress  and 
the  state  legislatures.  Justice  White  wrote 
In  the  Bramburg  case : 

"Congress  has  freedom  to  determine 
whether  a  statutory  newsman's  privilege  Ls 
necessary  and  desirable  and  to  fashion 
standards  and  rules  as  narrow  or  broad  as 
deemed  necessary  to  address  the  evU 
discerned,  and  equally  important,  to  re- 
fashion these  rules  as  experience  from  time 
to  time  may  dictate." 

Congress  can  and  should  rise  to  that  chal- 
lenge from  the  bench.  Although  the  93rd 
Congress  is  only  days  old,  four  privilege  bills 
have  already  been  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
and  hearings  are  scheduled  for  late  l^bruary 
In  the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
chaired  by  Senator  Ervln. 


These  hearings  wUl  explore  whether  there 
should  be  such  a  newsman's  privUege  and 
how  far  it  should  extend.  I  am  working  to 
develop  a  bill  to  provide  a  privUege  Ui  fed- 
eral Jurisdictions.  The  bill  would  also  detail 
procedures  for  requiring  newsmen  to  testify 
under  any  circumstances  to  safeguard  aeamst 
abuses. 

Some  may  view  legislation  to  shield  news- 
men from  disclosing  information  to  the  gov- 
ernment as  "special  Interest '  legislation— a 
bonus  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  press 
corps  upon  whom  we  as  pubhc  officials  de- 
pend for  exposure  In  our  home  states.  In  my 
view,  the  newsman's  privUege  is  not  a  favnr 
for  the  press  corps  but  rather  a  privilege  to 
be  exercised  hy  the  press  ]or  the  people. 

Of  course  shield  legUlatlon  would  make 
life  easier  for  Journalists.  It  would  eliminate 
the  possibUity  of  having  to  choose  between 
breaching  confidences  or  going  to  Jail.  And  it 
would  make  it  easier  to  get  the  Information 
that  "scoops"  are  made  of.  But  these  are  In- 
cidental effects  of  the  privilege.  Its  primary 
purpose,  and  the  reason  that  I  support  it,  \s 
to  insure  that  the  public  receives  as  free  and 
as  steady  a  flow  of  information  and  ideas  as 
possible. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  some  information 
and  some  ideas  wUl  be  available  to  the  people 
only  from  sources  who  want  to  remain  anon- 
ymous. "Wliy?  Perhaps  they  fear  losing  their 
Jobs,  or  perhaps  they  fear  phvslcal  harm  at 
the  hands  of  those  whose  activities  are  being 
exposed.  Whatever  the  reason,  these  people 
will  speak  openly  and  honestly  to  reporters 
only  if  they  can  be  honestly  assured  that 
their  identities  will  be  protected  while  their 
Informaliou  is  being  dii^minaied  to  Uie 
public. 

As  it  becomes  apparent  that  Journalists 
can  no  longer  make  promises  of  eonfldentl- 
ality.  these  sources  will  drv  up  And  prerlselv 
the  kind  of  story  that  the  public  should 
know — stories  about  corruption  in  govern- 
ment, policies  of  extremist  groups,  how  ma- 
jor decisions  are  made  by  the  governmeiii 

will  no  longer  be  available  to  them. 

An  effective  privilege  must  extend  not  ciilv 
to  the  sources  of  Investigative  reports  but  to 
the  fruits  of  the  investigation  as  'well  That 
IS  the  lesson  we  learned  from  tlie  Brldpe 
case,  where  a  county  grand  Jury  sought  in- 
formation which  did  not  appear  in  print  but 
wiiich  Mr.  Bridge  may  have  known  by  virtue 
of  his  investigation  of  corruption  in  govern- 
ment. 

The  central  question  here  Is  whether  or  not 
we  wnll  allow  the  press  to  become  an  lnve«tl- 
Fative  arm  of  the  government.  ■Will  we  per- 
mit the  government  to  treat  the  records  and 
files  of  investigative  reporters  as  their  own 
resource  niatenal?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion appears  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Under  our 
Constitution,  we  do  not  ewn  have  that  as 
an  option.  Ours  v.ust  be  a  free  press— and 
that  means  a  press  free  of  government  con- 
trol and  Interference. 

If  the  Constitution  prohibits  Conpress 
from  making  any  "law  .  .  .  abridging  the  free- 
dom ...  of  the  press  .  .  ."  then  I  submit  that 
It  is  also  our  duly  to  prohibit  any  other  in- 
stitution from  violating  tliat  same  freedom. 
Freedom  of  the  press  can  no  longer  be  as- 
sumed. We  must  now  work  activelv  to  pre- 
serve it. 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prciident.  the 
most  important  aspect  of  article  IV  of 
the  Genocide  Convention  is  Uiat  it  ex- 
tends the  responsibility  for  genocidal 
acts  beyond  the  traditional  scope  of  re- 
spou.sibility. 

Before  World  War  n  only  naUons  had 
been  widely  judged  to  be  subject  to  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  international  law. 
Indeed,  this  line  of  defense  was  taken  by 


tl>. 


t  le  men  who  stood  trial  at  Nuremberg 
and  Tokyo.  The  defendants  maintained 
t  lat  they  could  not  be  blamed  or 
punished  for  their  evil  acts  against 
h  umanity  because  they  were  "just  carry- 
ing out  the  orders  of  their  government." 

The  international  war  crimes  trials  re- 
fised  to  accept  this  specious  argument 
aid  ruled  against  the  defendants.  The 
p  >sition  of  the  courts  was  that  these  men 
h  id  committed  war  crimes  and  did  bear 
s<  ime  responsibility  for  ordering  and  par- 
ti lipating  in  reprehensible  acts  against 
h  mianity.  Thus,  these  trials  set  a  prec- 
e<  ent  that  high  government  officials 
c(  luld  be  held  accountable  to  the  interna- 
ti  anal  community  for  their  actions. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  article  IV  of 
tl  e  convention  was  wTitten.  This  article 
states: 

Persons  committing  genocide  or  any  of  the 
ot  iier  acts  enumerated  in  article  III  shall  be 
pi.nished,  whether  they  are  constitutionally 
responsible  rulers,  public  officials  or  private 
In  aividuals. 
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The  most  Important  historical  change 
convention  makes  is  that  respon- 
sibility for  genocide  is  extended  to  in- 
cliide  private  individuals.  At  the  same 
those  who  accept  the  Genocide  Con- 
v^tion  also  reject  the  so-called  public 
of  Icials"  "Nuremberg  defense"  of  denying 
re  sponsibility  for  their  actions. 

Article  rv  thus  declares  to  all  chief  ex- 
Cabinet  members,  legislators, 
aitned  forces  commanders  and  soldiers 
if  they  commit  or  support  any 
g^ocidal  acts  they  bear  personal  respon- 
siljility  for  their  actions.  The  article  is 
in  the  form  of  a  warning  and  is 
to  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  the 
rebrehensible  crime  of  genocide. 

rhe  most  important  drawback  to  arti- 
rv,  in  the  eyes  of  convention  critics, 
that  the  convention  makes  no  provi- 
sicn  for  punishing  governments  which 
conmit  genocide.  Their  fear  is  that 
ge  locide  is  likely  to  occur  with  either  the 
liE  plicit  or  explicit  support  of  a  govern - 
mint.  While  this  might  be  considered  a 
driiwback  to  the  convention,  the  Senate 
Relations  Committee  pointed  out 
du^ng  the  last  Congress  that  the  inter- 
,1  community  has  no  way  to  ef- 
fectively punish  government-instigated 
gepoclde.  This  Is  true  because  there  is 
international  law  which  covers  geno- 

by  governments, 
iowever,    it    should    be    noted    that 
against  goverrunents  could  be 
br4>ught  before  the  International  Court 
Justice  in  the  Hague  or  before  the 
Uilited  Nations.  While  these  organiza- 
tiops  have  no  power  to  pimish  offenders, 
would  be  able  to  bring  moral  pres- 
and  public  opinion  to  bear.  Under 
convention,  of  course,  any  future  gov- 
I  iment  would  be  responsible  for  charg- 
oflicials  of  the  previous  government 
h  genocide. 

jirticle  IV  represents  a  landmark  be- 
cape  it  would  punish  private  citizens, 
just  government  officials,  for  the  rep- 
reHensible  crime  of  genocide.  Let  me  as- 
suje  convention  critics  that  American 
cit  zens  do  not  have  to  fear  being  pulled 
frc  tn  the  streets  of  foreign  cities  and 
ch;  irged  and  tried  for  genocide.  The  con- 
vention Is  very  specific  about  what  ac- 
tlops  constitute  genocide.  For  example, 
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lynching,  school  busing,  the  dispen.sine 
of  birth  control  pills  and  police  actions 
against  militant  groups  would  not  con- 
stitute genocide  unless  it  could  be  proven 
that  there  was  the  intent  to  destroy  the 
entire  group.  At  the  present  time  any 
American  citizen  visiting  a  foreign  coun- 
try can  be  charged  and  tried  for  any 
criminal  offense,  including  murder.  The 
only  change  that  acceptance  of  the  con- 
vention would  make  is  that  genocide 
would  be  added  to  the  list  of  criminal  of- 
fenses Americans  overseas  could  be 
charged  with.  It  would  in  no  wav  modify 
or  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  foreign 
courts  over  American  citizens. 

The  intent  of  the  convention  is  to  make 
it  possible  for  those  persons  involved  in 
committing  genocide,  and  only  those  per- 
sons, to  be  rightly  charged  with  the  crime 
of  genocide.  Those  nations  which  ratify 
the  convention  thus  declare  to  the  inter- 
national commimity  that  individuals 
must  be  held  accountable  for  their  ac- 
tions. I  ask  the  Senate  for  swift  approval 
of  this  important  international  agree- 
ment. 


ADDRESS  BY  ADDISON  H.  REESE, 
CHAIRMAN,  NORTH  CAROLINA  NA- 
TIONAL BANK 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Addi- 
son H.  Reese,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  North  Carolina  National  Bank,  is 
one  of  North  Carolina's  most  prominent 
business  leaders  and  one  of  my  most 
valued  constituents. 

Mr.  Reese  is  also  a  very  perceptive 
analyst  of  the  national  economy.  On 
Januarj-  16  he  delivered  an  address  to 
the  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  is  a  reasoned  analysis  of 
what  we  may  expect  in  the  economy  dur- 
ing the  next  several  years. 

I  commend  this  address  to  all  Sena- 
tors, and  to  all  students  of  the  economy, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Economy:   More  Problems.  More 
Promises 
(By  Mr.  Addison  H.  Reese) 
Four  years  ago,  I  gave  a  talk  before  this 
group  entitled  -The  Economy:  Problems  and 
promises."  In  preparing  my  remarks  today,  I 
reviewed  that  talk  in  which  I  mentioned  sev- 
eral problems  facing  the  economy   at   that 
time,  gave  a  forecast  for  business  in   1969 
and  mentioned  the  bright  outlook  for  the 
early  part  of  the  1970s. 

Before  we  discuss  the  present  prospects 
for  business,  I  thought  that  It  might  be  of 
interest  to  review  our  forecast  for  1969  and 
to  identify  what  we  saw  as  the  major  prob- 
lem areas  at  that  time. 

Actually,  1968  and  1973  seem  to  have  a  lot 
In  common.  1968  showed  considerable  eco- 
nomic strength  and  1973  gives  promise  of 
the  same.  The  problems  that  beset  our  econ- 
omy In  1968  and  early  1969  are  with  us  today. 
Only  the  severity  has  lessened.  But  there  is 
a  good  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  fierce 
inflationary  expectations  of  the  late  1960s. 
And  If  we  do  not  learn  from  history,  we  may 
well  find  ourselves  repeating  it. 

To  start  with,  our  forecast  for  1969  in- 
cluded the  expectation  of  moderate  growth 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year.  We  expected 
the  federal  reserve  to  resist  the  strong  in- 
flationary forces  which  were  with  us  then. 


We  expected  a  slowdown  to  materialise  bI 
mid-year.  We  recognized  the  possibility  that 
the  slowdown  might  be  severe  and  longer 
lasting  than  most  forecasters  were  expecting 
at  that  time.  We  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
economy  would  "slow  to  a  normal  growth 
rate  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  avoid  the  recession."  We 
went  on  to  say  "if  economic  activity  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  its  presently  unsustainable 
rate,  an  Increasingly  stringent  monetary  pol- 
icy seems  inevitable." 

Those  of  us  who  worked  closely  with  finan- 
cial institutions  In  1969  and  1970  soon  came 
to  know  Just  what  Increasingly  stringent 
monetary  policy  meant  in  real  terms.  Money 
was  Ji'st  not  available  in  late  1969  and  early 
1970.  And  interest  rates  climbed  to  record 
highs. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  not  able  to  avoid 
a  recession  and  the  cause  was  stringent  mone- 
tary policy.  Credit  dried  up  in  1969  and  1970. 
The  Impact  of  tight  money  was  late  In  ar- 
riving, but  it  did  slow  the  economy.  And 
the  Penn  Central  failure  dispelled  whatever 
doubts  might  have  lingered  regarding  the 
determination  of  monetary  authorities  to 
slow  Inflation.  The  slowdown  lasted  longer 
than  most  forecasters  were  then  expecting. 
In  fact,  the  rebound  from  the  recession  did 
not  become  pronounced  until  1972.  Only 
now  are  the  great  majority  of  businessmen 
convinced  that  prosperity  has  arrived  once 
again. 

Four  years  ago  we  identified  inflation  as 
the  most  pressing  economic  problem.  It  still 
is.  By  way  of  Illustration,  we  traced  the  un- 
happy example  of  a  widow  who  received  an 
annual  income  of  $10,000  In  1958.  By  Jan- 
uary of  1969  the  purchasing  power  of  that 
income  had  shunk  to  $8,100.  This  poor  lady 
has  lost  consistently  since  then,  and  the 
$10,000  income  in  1958  Is  now  worth  only 
$6,800. 

Although  inflation  has  slowed  recently,  we 
can  see  more  Inflationary  problems  waiting 
Just  around  the  confer  in  1973. 

An  inflationary  fiscal  policy  was  another 
problem  that  we  recognized  In  1969.  The  rapid 
upward  thrust  of  Goveniment  spending  re- 
mains a  major  problem  today. 

While  we  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  Nixon 
administration  to  bring  Government  spend- 
ing under  control,  we  will  applaud  much 
louder  when  It  becomes  evident  that  this 
spending  Is,  in  fact,  under  control.  We  will 
not  have  price  stability  until  we  have  a  re- 
sponsible fiscal  policy.  This  Is  still  a  primary 
need  of  this  Nation's  economy. 

Finally,  we  were  quite  worried  about  in- 
flationary psychology  In  1969.  While  this  has 
subsided  somewhat.  It  is  still  with  us.  The 
major  economic  problem  for  1973  remains  the 
need  to  curb  Inflation  and  Inflationary  psy- 
cliology. 

So  much  for  the  problems  of  1969.  Now  let's 
take  a  look  at  the  problems  and  promises  of 
1973. 

I  am  going  to  depart  somewhat  from  the 
usual  format  of  these  talks.  Instead  of  lead- 
ing up  to  our  forecast,  let  me  start  by  first 
summarizing  the  outlook  as  we  see  It  for 
this  year.  We  can  then  work  our  way  through 
the  reasoning  luiderlylng  our  view  of  the 
business  picture. 

First,  the  economy  Is  very  strong.  We  are 
entering  the  boom  stage  In  the  business 
cycle.  Rapid  economic  growth  Is  in  store  for 
the  Nation  and  North  Carolina  In  1973,  A 
very  strong  business  picture  Is  assured  for 
the  first  three  quarters  of  this  year  and  prob- 
ably for  the  fourth  quarter. 

Second,  the  major  economic  problem  will 
be  Inflation,  which  will  accelerate  as  the  year 
progresses  The  question  now  is  whether  this 
acceleration  will  be  moderate  or  whether  in- 
flation will  again  get  out  of  hand. 

Third,  we  are  likely  to  retain  some  vestige 
of  wage-price  controls  throughout  1973.  The 
economic  environment  that  we  foresee  is  one 
in  which  strict  wage-price  controls  would 
have  become  difficult  If  not  impossible  to 
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administer.  Oiven  this  environment,  the  ad- 
ministration displayed  a  good  sense  of  timing 
in  modifying  the  controls  process.  The  man- 
datory aspects  of  controls  have  not  been  com- 
pletely abandoned.  The  administration  still 
has  the  enabling  legislation  and,  I  Btisp>ect, 
the  wUllngness  to  use  mandatory  controls  in 
areas  where  the  rise  of  prices  and  wages 
substantially  exceeds  the  giiidellnes.  Some 
call  It  the  stick  In  the  closet. 

Fourth,  substantial  growth  of  the  economy 
will  force  Interest  rates  higher  as  the  year 
progresses.  We  do  not  expect  extremely  tight 
conditions.  We  do  not  expect  a  credit 
crunch.  But  we  must  recognize  the  possibU- 
Ity  of  tight  credit  markets  developing  later 
this  year. 

Now  let  me  summarize  the  reasoning  be- 
hind these  forecasts. 

A  bullish  forecast  for  business  In  1973 
Is  hardly  unique.  This  has  become  a  con- 
sensus forecast  and  many  corporations  have 
based  their  production  and  spendmg  plans 
upon  the  expectation  of  a  strong  economy. 
I  would  note,  however,  that  our  forecast  for 
1973  is  among  the  mcve  c^timlstlc  that  I 
have  seen. 

The  driving  force  behind  a  rising  economy 
is  two  years  of  strongly  expansive  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies.  Monetary  authorities  have 
been  pumping  credit  Into  the  economy  at 
extremely  rapid  rates.  The  Federal  budget 
has  been  In  deflclt  for  two  successive  years, 
and  the  size  of  these  deficits  wlU  total  near- 
ly $50  bUUon. 

Loans  at  all  types  of  financial  institutions 
have  been  rising  as  strongly  as  any  com- 
parable period  since  World  War  U. 

It  is  not  surprlstog  that  the  effect  of  these 
stimulative  measiu-es  is  now  being  felt. 

The  composition  of  the  economic  upturn 
Is  beginning  to  change.  Initially,  consumer 
spending  and  residential  construction  were 
the  two  areas  that  led  the  economy.  Hous- 
ing starts  rose  to  an  all-time  record  last  year 
and  Judging  from  automobile  sales,  which 
might  top  11  mlUlon  this  year,  we  are  In  the 
midst  of  a  consumer  spending  boom. 

Other  consumer  durable  goods  such  as 
household  furnishings  have  also  been  strong. 
The  furniture  Industry  In  North  Carolina 
is  a  good  example  of  this  trend.  Furniture 
manufacturers  have  been  hard  put  to  fill 
orders  and  skilled  workers  In  this  Industry 
are  extremely  scarce. 

But  it  is  inventory  rebuUdlng  and  capital 
spending  that  will  provide  the  major  eco- 
nomic strength  In  1973.  Many  manufacturers 
were  late  In  recognizing  the  rapid  rise  In 
consumer  spending.  As  a  result,  Inventories 
were  depleted.  Now,  inventories  in  relation 
to  sales  are  at  the  lowest  levels  since  1965, 
Production  has  risen  rapidly  In  response 
to  rising  sales,  employment  has  strengthened 
and  the  average  work  week  has  lengthened 
accordingly.  Rates  of  capacity  utilization 
have  risen.  And  Judging  from  Indtistrlal 
capital  appropriations,  1973  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce a  near  boom  in  capital  spending. 

We  have  so  many  areas  demonstrating 
such  decided  strength  that  the  consenus 
forecast  probably  understates  the  strength 
that  we  wUl  see  this  year.  1973  Is  likely  to  be 
a  record  year  In  many  industries.  In  short, 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  developing  boom. 

The  critical  point  for  the  economy  In  1973 
Is  going  to  be  the  outlook  for  wages.  The 
rate  of  unemployment  remains  relatively 
high,  but  there  are  Indications  that  skilled 
labor,  available  to  be  put  on  production 
lines.  Is  very  scarce. 

This  Is  especially  true  If  you  look  at  North 
Carolina.  Many  industries  here  are  running 
into  labor  shortages.  As  the  economy  con- 
tinues to  rise,  the  shortage  of  skilled  labor 
l3  likely  to  Ije  refiected  In  continuing  upward 
pressure  on  wage  rates.  The  history  of  wage- 
price  controls  In  other  countries  Indicates 
that  this  Is  precisely  the  point  where  con- 
t.-ols  deteriorate. 
Phase  ni  of  the  controls  process  was  for- 


mulated with  this  In  mind.  Strict  controls 
would  have  become  less  effective  and  increas- 
ingly more  dimcult  to  administer  with  each 
passing  month  in  1973. 

The  voluntary  aspect  of  Phase  ni  controls 
should  not  be  over-emphasized.  The  same 
guidelines  that  were  In  effect  prior  to  the 
shift  from  mandatory  to  voluntary  controls 
are  still  in  effect.  We  would  not  be  surprised 
to  see  a  great  deal  of  arm-twisting  In  spe- 
cific Industries.  If  arm-twisting  does  not 
work,  we  may  actually  see  a  few  companies 
told  to  roll  back  their  prices. 

This  type  of  strategy  would  have  a  dual 
benefit.  Inflationary  psychology  would  be 
dampened.  And  more  to  the  point,  com- 
panies engaged  In  wage  negotiations  would 
be  served  notice  that  they  should  bargain 
hard  to  hold  the  line.  WhUe  we  expect  some 
wage-price  controls  to  be  In  existence  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  we  Interpret  the  move  to 
Phase  in  as  a  gradual  dismantling  of  the 
entire  controls  process. 

As  we  move  into  1973,  however,  we  are 
shifting  from  one  phase  of  the  business  cycle 
to  another. 

The  emerging  strength  In  Inventory  re- 
building and  capital  spending  means  that 
the  demand  for  credit  will  accelerate.  We 
have  found  that  many  of  our  business  loans 
now  are  used  to  finance  inventories  and  to 
provide  the  initial  funds  for  the  expansion 
of  productive  facilities. 

So  we  are  entering  the  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle  where  credit  demands  becomes 
larger.  On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  the 
supply  of  credit  In  the  economy  Is  controlled 
by  the  Federal  reserve.  WhUe  It  Is  always 
difficult  (if  not  dangerous)  to  forecast  pre- 
cisely what  the  Federal  reserve  might  do,  two 
Important  indicators  are  useful  In  Judging 
the  course  of  monetary  policy.  The  chairman 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Federal  re- 
serve, Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  recently  indicated 
that  he  expected  Inflation  to  accelerate 
somewhat  In  1973.  We  would  expect  the 
Federal  reserve  to  resist  this  accelerating  In- 
flation by  tightening  monetary  policy. 

The  second  indicator  Is  the  rate  at  which 
money  outstanding  rises  in  the  economy. 
This  has  recently  become  quite  Important 
because  the  Federal  reserve  has  shifted  from 
trying  to  control  interest  rate  levels,  toward 
attempting  to  control  the  rate  of  growth  of 
money  outsttmdlng. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  an  extremely 
rapid  acceleration  of  monetary  growth  and, 
as  the  economy  strengthens  In  1973,  mone- 
tary growth  win  tend  to  accelerate  further. 
The  Federal  Reserve  then  will  face  an  en- 
vironment which  is  decidedly  Inflationary 
and  in  which  the  rise  of  the  money  supply 
Is  higher  than  would  be  consistent  with 
maintaining  any  reasonable  price  stability. 

We  expect  these  factors  to  result  in  a 
progressively  tighter  monetary  policy  In  1973. 
The  real  question  at  this  point  Is  how 
much  higher  Interest  rates  might  move  and 
whether  there  will  be  a  credit  crunch.  'While 
we  do  not  now  expect  that  1973  will  produce 
a  credit  crunch,  I  will  hedge  this  statement 
by  adding  that  If  we  do  see  the  resumption 
of  a  rapid  upward  climb  In  wages,  and  If  In- 
flation accelerates,  the  threat  of  a  credit 
crunch  will  be  very  real. 

Let  me  close  with  a  summary  of  the  main 
points  of  what  I  have  said  today. 

The  economic  outlook  is  exceptionally  good 
for  1973.  The  economy  Is  entering  a  boom. 
It  Is  our  hope  that  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  will  taper  off  as  the  year  progresses, 
and  we  will  not  see  severe  demand-pull  pres- 
sures emerging. 

As  the  economy  reaches  full  employment 
there  will  be  upward  pressure  on  wages,  but 
we  do  not  expect  these  to  be  severe. 

On  the  monetary  side,  the  rising  economy 
will  generate  stronger  demands  for  credit. 
■When  you  put  this  together  with  our  ex- 
pectation   of    a    continuing    tightening    of 


monetary  p<^cy,  you  arrive  at  a  forecast  of 
progressively  higher  mterest  rates  In  1973— 
perhaps  a  full  1  percent  above  those  prevail- 
ing now. 

We  are  at  the  point  where  we  retain  some 
possibility  of  entering  a  sustained  period  of 
nonlnflatlonary  economic  growth.  If  the 
economy  rises  too  quickly  In  1973,  and  gen- 
erates substantial  demand-pull  pressures,  we 
will  have  forfeited  this  opportunity.  In  my 
talk  4  years  ago  I  ended  by  stating  that  "if 
all  this  comes  about,  we  will  have  succeeded 
In  laying  a  solid  base  for  greater  social  and 
economic  progress  In  the  1970's  than  this 
country  has  ever  known  before.  Being  an  op- 
timist, I  think  we  will  do  It." 

I  am  still  an  optimist,  but  I  confess  to 
some  doubts  and  some  concern.  Not  about 
1973,  which  will  be  a  boom  year,  but  about 
the  years  beyond.  With  controlled  Inflation 
we  can  have  solid  social  and  economic  prog- 
ress. Out  of  control  Inflation  means  nothing 
but  trouble — social,  economic,  and  political. 
■Which  will  It  be?  Well,  here  I  offer  no  firm 
prediction — only  hope,  based  on  faith  in  the 
basic  commonsense  of  the  American  people. 


PRIORITIES  IN  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  several 
occasions  in  the  past  week  I  have  used 
this  forum  to  express  my  dismay  and 
outrage  over  some  of  the  specific  cut- 
backs in  the  budget  that  President  Nixon 
has  submitted  to  Congress.  It  has  now 
become  apparent  that  there  are  many 
others  in  Congress  who  share  my  strong 
feelings  about  this  budget.  It  is  a  budget 
that  would  discontinue  or  severely  cur- 
tail a  large  number  of  useful  and  vital 
Federal  programs.  It  is  a  budget  that  is 
heartless  and  discriminatory,  that  favors 
the  rich  over  the  poor.  It  would  attempt 
to  repeal  much  of  the  hard-won  social 
progress  of  the  past  decade  in  this  coun- 
try, and  would  enthrone  the  concept  of 
"benign  neglect '  as  the  country's  ruling 
social  policy. 

In  this  past  week,  one  thing  has  be- 
come perfectly  clear— Mr.  Nixon  has  sub- 
mitted a  budget  that  most  Members  of 
Congress  find  quite  unacceptable.  Al- 
ready the  news  media  are  trumpeting  the 
great  "battle  of  the  budget,"  and  there 
can  be  no  question  that  a  conflict  is  in 
store.  But  before  we  become  lost  in  the 
dust  and  din  of  battle,  I  believe  we  should 
look  briefly  to  see  just  where  the  hnes 
have  been  drawn. 

There  are  some  who  have  portrayed 
the  conflict  over  the  budget  as  one  be- 
tween the  "budget-cutters"  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  'free  spenders"  in  Con- 
gress. Such  a  portrayal  grossly  misrep- 
resents the  current  disagreement.  For. 
since  the  Republicans  took  office  in  1969. 
the  Democratic-controlled  Congress  has 
consistently  appropriated  less,  not  more, 
than  President  Nixon  has  requested.  Ac- 
cording to  the  estimates  of  Senator 
Mansfield.  Congress  has  been  able  to 
save  $22.2  billion  in  the  past  4  years  by 
cutting  the  budgets  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

If  the  President  truly  wishes  to  place 
limits  on  Federal  spending,  he  will  find 
little  disagreement  from  this  Congress. 
I  only  hope  that  his  stated  concern  over 
the  dangers  of  inflation  is  a  genuine  one, 
and  that  it  will  be  reflected  in  other 
areas  of  the  administration's  economic 
policy.  The  results  of  Nixon's  game  plan 
for  controlling  Inflation  over  the  past  4 
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,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  inspire 
ireat  deal  of  confidence. 
The  place  where  the  President  will 
disagreement  from  this  Congress  is 
Uie  matter  of  budget  priorities.  It  is 
ct^mendabie   that   the  administration 
looked  for  places  in  the  budget  to 
mjike  cuts.  But  it  has  been  unconsdon- 
for  them  to  look  entirely  to  the  do- 
rafcstic  side  In  wielding  their  budget  axes, 
to  scarcely  touch  the  enormous  out- 
going into  defense. 
The  task  before  Congress,  then,  is  not 
nply  to  restore  some  of  the  important 
mestic  programs  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
nistration    would    curtail.    Congress 
miist  also  bring  the  defense  budget  under 
most  searching   examination,   and 
baiance  to  the  biidget  as  a  whole. 
Zkmgress  must  also  look  for  savings  by 
of  tax  reform.  In  its  search  for 
the  administration  has  ddlb- 
overlooked  the  vast  network  of 
loopholes  in  our  tax  structure.  The  clos- 
of  many  of  these  loopholes  presents 
opportunity  to  increase  revenues  to 
President  Nixon's  deficit  spend- 
request. 
The  control  of  Federal   deficits,   by 
r  mming  selectively   various  spending 
and  by  providing  new  sources 
revenue  Utrough  tax  reform,  represent 
!  true  lines  along  which  Congress  will 
rallying  its  forces  in  tlie  f(»thooming 
itle.  But  I  believe  that  this  has  been 
laf^gely  ignored  by  the  media.  One  excep- 
however,  is  a  perceptive  article  by 
Cl^ton  Fritchey  that  appeared  in  tliis 
's  Washington  Post.  Because  it 
accurately  depicts  the  current  convict 
ovpr  the  budget,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  it  be  printed  in  tlie  Rkcobj>. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as|follows: 

Th«  BiTDcrr:  A  Qitestiom  of  PMo«rrn:s 
(By  Clayton  Frttchey ) 
^  VtiuX  Is  left  out  of  federal  budgets  is  ofien 
Bigntflcant  ■•  what  Is  put  In,  and  the 
Ni4oa  budget  for  fiscal  ltf74  Is  no  exception. 
Oct.  7  last  year,  just  a  few  weeks  be- 
tha  presidential  election,  Ailr.  Nixon 
called  the  liigh  property  taxes  paid  by  elderly 
Americans  a  'national  disgrace."  He 
that  "relief  for  these  Americans  Is 
to  be  a  first  order  of  business  In  our 
federal  budget."  NeTerthelesB,  there 
a  whisper  of  this  promise  In  the  new 
On  the  contrary,  the  md ministration 
to  make  the  elderly  pay  an  extra  «l 
ion  a  year  for  Medicare  beneatc  they  are 
getting  free.  Fortunately  for  the  aged, 
has  to  have  the  approval  of  Congress, 
his  budget  message  last  year,  the  Pres- 
Idetit  said,  "Welfare  reform,  with  training 
work  Incentives,  with  a  new  fairness 
the  working  poor  and  a  mlnlmtim  in- 
for  every  dependent  family.  Is  a  good 
whoEe  time  bas  come  ...  It  is  ripe  for 
now."  Further  delay  in  enactment, 
said,  would  be  both  "unwise"  and  "criiel.  ' 
there  is  no  mention  of  it  lu  the  new 
I  Iget.  Instead  Mr.  Nixon  In  a  special  broad- 
preceding  the  formal  presentation  of  the 
1»*  budget,  favored  the  public  with  a  ser- 
mo  1  against  govemment  spending,  no  doubt 
hoi  'li^  tills  would  divert  attention  from  the 
reo  >rd-bc«akiag  expenditures  te  is  planning 
for  next  year  and  the  year  after. 

I  eaplt*  Mr.  NIaon's  warning  about  the 
spt  Qding  liaMta  of  CoDgrees.  it  is  the  Piesi- 
dei  t — not  Coa«resa — wbo  1b  now  asking  for  a 
budget  at  •aiS  biUioo.  or  C23  bUlion  more 
tha  n  he  requested  last  year.  That's  a  leap  of 
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almost  10  percent.  In  four  years  under  Mr. 
Ntxon.  the  budget  has  climbed  from  $195 
billion  to  C2flS  billion — a  reoord  jump  of  $74 
billion,  or  almost  40  per  cent.  And  it  might 
have  l>een  worse  except  for  Congress.  At  the 
end  of  the  9ad  Congress  last  fall.  Sen.  Mike 
.Mansfield,  the  majority  leader,  reported  that 
GongresB  had  cut  Mr.  Nixon's  new-appropria- 
tion budgets  by  $22.2  billion. 

Under  Mr.  Nixon's  stupendous  spending, 
the  national  debt  has  climbed  to  almost  lialf- 
a-trimon  dollars  an  Increase  of  around  $100 
billio:i  in  four  years.  His  deficits  hxve  ex- 
c»*ded  anything  in  US.  htetory  except  at  the 
height  of  WtM-ld  War  11.  Yet  In  his  radio 
broadcast  on  his  latest  budget  the  President 
said  with  a  straight  face.  'Ti  1b  time  to  get  big 
government  off  >-o«r  back,  and  out  of  vour 
pocket." 

ActnaTly.  there  fe  little  or  no  dKagreement 
between  the  President  and  Coj-.grefis  over 
the  $269  billion  total  for  the  new  budget. 
The  conflict  centers  on  prtoritles.  Although 
the  United  States  Is  now  out  of  the  Vlet- 
nnmese  war,  Mr.  Nixon  still  wants  to  sj>end 
more  on  defense,  while  cutting  or  eliminating 
domestic  programs  for.  among  other  things, 
health,  education,  poverty,  pollution,  day 
care  and  Medicare.  Congress  wants  to  do  the 
reverse. 

The  President  say.'?  his  "search  for  waste" 
has  led  him  "into  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  btireaucracy."  But  It  hasnt  led  him  to 
the  Pentagon,  where  the  documented  waste 
runs  Into  the  billions. 

The  President  warns  Congress  that  IT  It 
gives  social  programs  more  than  he  has 
allowed  it  will  have  to  take  the  respor.slbllity 
for  a  tax  Increase.  Not  necessarily.  Congress 
can  offset  these  increases  with  military  re- 
ductions. Also  it  can  provide  more  revenue  by 
eliminating  tax  loopholes  for  vested  Interests. 

After  being  subjected  to  four  Nixon  budg- 
eu.  Congress  has  become  a  little  .skeptical 
of  the  Presidents  arithmetic.  It  still  remem- 
bers bis  first  budget  massage,  in  which  he 
said,  "I  have  pledged  to  the  American  people 
that  I  would  submit  a  balanced  budget.  The 
budget  I  send  to  you  today  fuians  that 
pledge."  Instead,  It  ended  with  a  deficit  of 
$23.4  billion,  and  that  was  just  a  start. 


RULES  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

Ml'.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  pursuant  to 
section  133 (b;  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  in 
its  organizational  meeting  held  Thurs- 
day, February  1,  adopted  rules  governing 
the  committee's  procedures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  text 
of  the  committee  rules,  as  adopted,  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  requiied. 

Thert  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows : 

STANUrNG    RCT.es    of    TirF;    SrN\TT    SMAI.t 

BxTSTNESS  Commtttft: 

I.    CENEBAL 

All  applicable  provisions  of  the  Siandinc; 
Rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Legislative 
Beorganizatlon  Act  of  1»46.  as  amended,  shall 
govern  the  Committee  and  Its  Snbcommit- 
tees.  The  Itules  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
the  Rules  of  any  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee. 

2.    MEFTINGS    AND    QUOBtiMS 

(a)  TtM  Committee  will  meet  at  tlie  call  of 
the  Ctiairman.  If  at  least  three  Members  of 
the  Committee  desire  the  Chairman  to  ca:i 
a  special  meeting,  they  may  file  in  the  office 
of  the  Committee  a  written  request  there- 
for, addressed  to  tite  Chairman.  Immediately 
thereafter,  the  Clerk  of  tiie  Committee  shall 
notify    the    Chairni.in    of   such    request.    If, 


within  three  calendar  days  after  tlie  filing 
of  such  request,  the  CbairBoan  fails  to  call 
the  requested  special  BaeCliig.  which  is  to 
t>e  held  within  seven  calendar  days  after  the 
fUlng  of  such  reqiKst.  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  Uem)oer8  may  file  in  the  office  of 
the  Committee  ttielr  written  notice  that  a 
special  Committee  meeting  will  be  held, 
specifying  the  date,  hour  and  place  thereof, 
and  the  Committee  shall  meet  at  that  time 
and  place.  Immediately  upon  the  filing  of 
stKh  iwtlce,  the  Clerk  of  the  Oommittee  sliall 
notify  all  Committee  Members  that  such 
special  meeting  will  be  held  and  inform 
them  of  its  date,  botir  and  place.  If  the 
Chairman  Is  not  present  at  any  regular,  addi- 
tional or  special  meeting,  the  ranking  major- 
ity Xlember  present  shall  preside. 

( b )  In  executive  sessions,  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business  shall  consist  of 
a  majcnrity  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  In  hearlngE,  whether  In  public  or 
executive  aeeelon,  a  quorum  for  tbe  taking 
of  testimony  not  under  oath  shall  be  one 
Member  of  the  Committee.  A  quorum  for 
the  taking  of  sworn  testimony  shidl  be  two 
Members  of  the  Committee,  unless  the  wit- 
ness voluntarily  waives  this  requirement. 

(d)  Proxies  will  be  permitted  In  voting 
upon  the  business  of  the  Committee  by 
Members  who  are  unable  to  be  present.  To 
be  valid,  proxies  must  be  signed  and  assign 
the  right  to  vote  to  one  of  the  Members  «ho 
will  be  present.  Proxies  shall  In  no  case 
be  counted  for  establishing  a  quorum. 

3.  HSASIIltCS 

( a )  Tlie  Chairman  of  the  Committee  may 
Initiate  a  hearing  on  his  own  authority  or 
at  the  reqijest  of  any  Miember  of  the  Com- 
mittee. Written  notice  of  all  hearings  shall 
be  given  to  respective  Committee  or  Sub- 
committee Members.  Notice  shall  be  given 
RS  far  In  advance  as  practicable.  Mo  hearings 
of  the  Oommittee  shaU  be  scheduled  outside 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  except  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Committee. 

(b)  Any  Member  of  the  Coounittee  shall 
be  empowered  to  administer  the  oath  to  any 
witness  testifying  as  to  fact,  if  a  quorum  be 
present  as  specified  In  Rule  2(c). 

(C)  Subpoenas  shall  be  issued  only  when 
authorized  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee. When  so  auUiorleed,  subpoenas  may 
be  issued  by  the  Chairman  or  by  any  other 
Member  of  the  Committee  designated  by 
him.  A  sttbpoena  for  the  attendance  of  a 
witness  shall  state  briefly  the  purpose  of 
the  hearing  and  the  matter  or  matters  to 
which  the  witness  Is  expected  to  testify.  A 
subpoena  for  the  production  of  documents, 
memoranda,  records,  etc.  shall  state  briefly 
the  purpose  of  the  hearing  and  shall  Identify 
the  papers  required  to  be  produced  with  as 
much  particularity  as  Is  practicable. 

(d)  Any  witness  summoned  to  a  public 
or  executive  hearing  may  be  accompanied 
by  counsel  of  his  own  choosing,  who  shall 
be  permitted  while  the  witness  Is  testifying 
to  advise  him  of  his  legal  rights. 

(e)  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or 
confidential  material  presented  In  an  execu- 
tive hearing  of  the  Committee  or  any  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  such  an  executive  hear- 
ing shall  be  made  public,  either  in  whole 
or  In  part  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless 
authorized  by  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee. 


POSTARREST   DRUG    TRAFFICKING 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  recently  released  an  interesting 
report  on  postarrest  drug  trafficking, 
which  I  believe  merits  our  attention.  I 
ask  unanimous  «x)nsent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 
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The  Bureau  has  had  considerable  suc- 
cess in  reducing  Illegal  narcotics  traffic, 
as  evidenced  by  the  current  shortage  of 
heroin  in  the  United  States.  Much  of  this 
success  is  attributable  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  key  members  of  heroin 
trafiBcking  organizations.  Due  to  the 
necessity  for  reliable  contacts  to  carry 
out  complex  heroin  "connections,"  the 
removal  of  such  keymen  can  effectively 
disrupt  a  heroin  trafficking  organization. 
These  contacts  are  difficult  to  replace. 
The  problem  is  that  the  arrest  of  a  heroin 
trafficker  frequently  does  not  accomplish 
the  desired  result;  he  may  be  free  on  ball 
for  months  pending  trial,  during  which 
time  he  may  continue  to  engage  in  heroin 
traffic.  Law  enforcement  officials  feel  this 
problem  has  hindered  their  efforts  to 
break  up  heroin  organizations. 

Although  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  "Report  on  Post- Arrest 
Drug  Trafficking"  does  not  reveal  what 
percentage  of  those  arrested  for  drug 
trafficking  continue  to  oigage  In  such  ac- 
tivity while  free  on  bail,  it  does  develop 
statistics  Indicating  this  may  be  a  sub- 
stantial problem.  The  report  Is  based  on 
a  sample  of  422  narcotics  traffickers — 
primarily  heroin — released  on  ball  dur- 
ing 1970.  About  71  percent  of  these  were 
free  longer  than  3  months  pending  dispo- 
sition of  their  cases;  37  percent  were  free 
6  months  or  longer.  Many  were  out  on 
ball  longer  than  a  year.  Of  these  422,  77 
percent  were  released  on  less  than  $10,- 
000  ball;  19  percent  were  released  on 
personal  recognizance. 

Considering  the  tremendous  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  our  law  enforce- 
ment momentum  against  narcotics  traf- 
ficking, we  definitely  need  to  find  a  solu- 
tion to  the  postarrest  trafficking  problem. 
But  I  think  any  proposed  solution  must 
recognize  that  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence remains  the  cornerstone  of  our 
criminal  justice  system.  Any  encroach- 
ments on  this  presumption  must  be  care- 
fully justified,  and  must  be  limited  to 
very  narrowly  defined  circumstances. 
Assuming  pretrial  detention  can  be  justi- 
fied with  respect  to  certsun  classes  of 
drug  traffickers,  it  is  essential  that  such 
measures  be  coupled  with  measures  to  re- 
duce the  often  considerable  delay  be- 
tween arrest  and  trial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Report  on  PosxARaEsx  Drtjo  Teafticking 
[Charts  not  printed  in  Record.] 
On  October  15,  1972,  President  Nixon  ad- 
dressed the  nation  In  a  radio  broadcast  In 
which  he  summarized  both  the  progress  and 
problems  In  the  Government's  effort  to  com- 
bat the  Illicit  drug  traffic.  He  stated  his  in- 
tention to  ask  the  next  Congress  to  enact 
mandatory  sentences  for  heroin  trafllckers 
and  to  amend  Federal  law  "so  as  to  keep 
these  peddlers  of  death  off  our  streets  after 
their  arrest." 

This  is  a  preliminary  report  designed  to 
Illustrate  one  facet  of  the  problem  to  which 
the  President  referred — that  of  the  continu- 
ing illicit  trafficking  activity  of  violators  who 
have  been  released  on  ball.  We  believe  this 
preliminary  data  supports  the  need  for  pre- 
trial detention  measures  which  will  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

John  E.  Ingxxsou., 

Director. 
Prepared  by:  The  Office  of  the  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Director. 


INTRODUCTIOK 

Professional  drug  enforcement  officers  have 
become  Increasingly  concerned  with  a  prob- 
lem which  may  be  referred  to  as  "post-arrest 
drug  trafficking".  This  involves  a  multiplicity 
of  situations  in  which  persons  apprehended 
for  trafficking  in  narcotics  and  dangerotis 
drugs  have  obtained  release  pending  trial 
and  continue  to  engage  in  illicit  trafficking 
activities.  Although  existence  of  the  problem 
has  been  susp>ected  for  some  years,  it  has  be- 
come of  more  crucial  Interest  because  of  the 
current  drug  crisis  and  the  shifts  in  Federal 
drug  enforcement  strategies  which  have  re- 
cently occurred. 

Shortly  after  its  creation  in  1968,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
launched  a  new  strategic  enforcement  con- 
cept which  sought  to  identify  "drug  traffick- 
ing organizations"  and  immobilize  them 
through  systematic  investigation.  Notable 
successes  have  been  achieved;  however,  it 
was  soon  learned  that  the  almost  immediate 
release  of  the  arrested  individuals  on  bond 
made  possible  the  organization's  continued 
functioning.  Moreover,  since  such  investiga- 
tions Involve  great  expenditure  of  agent 
manpower  and  resources,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  again  arrest  the  Individuals;  and 
they  are,  therefore,  able  to  resume  their  illi- 
cit operation.  Even  though  they  are  subse- 
quently convicted,  the  organization  may  not 
be  disrupted  since  the  time  of  their  de- 
parture for  prison  will  vary  and  ample  oppor- 
tunity will  exist  to  Incorporate  new  criminal 
associates  in  their  place.  Finally,  it  was  sus- 
pected that  a  substantial  number  of  major 
violators  often  sought  to  prolong  the  period 
between  arrest  and  conviction  through  legal 
delays  or  by  fleeing  the  jurisdiction  to  con- 
tinue their  activity. 

In  July  of  1972,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  appointed 
a  committee  of  combined  legal  and  enforce- 
ment officers  to  review  the  alleged  problems 
in  detail  and  to  reconmiend  concrete  meas- 
ures for  combatting  them.  In  late  Augiwt  the 
committee  concluded  that  a  problem  of 
serious  dimensions  did  appear  to  exist  and 
that  current  ball  release  procedures  were 
sharply  hindering  the  Government's  effort  to 
reduce  illicit  sources  of  narcotic  drugs.  It 
was  recommended  that  a  series  of  phased 
research  efforts  be  designed  and  Implemented 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  problem  into 
sharper  focus.  This  plan  was  approved,  and 
the  data  contained  herein  reflect  the  find- 
ings of  the  initial  phase  of  inquiry. 

The  statistics  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying charts  have  been  abstracted  from  a 
review  of  cases  of  422  individuals  released 
on  baU  during  Calendar  Year  1970.  All  of 
these  individuals  were  charged  with  offenses 
of  trafficking  in  narcotic  drugs.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  this  meant  heroin  speci- 
fically, but  some  cocaine  transactions  are 
also  Included.  The  Individuals  were  other- 
wise selected  at  random  with  the  exception 
that  cases  were  excluded  from  consideration 
where  data  was  incomplete. 

STATtJKE  OP  VIOLATORS 

23%  dealing  in  over  10,000  d.u.  (kilo 
dealers) . 

6b %  dealing  In  over  1000  d.u.  (multl-oz. 
to  >4  kilo  dealers) . 

This  chart  provides  a  quick  description  of 
the  stature  of  the  traffickers  represented  In 
the  sample.  65  r^  of  the  total  were  dealing 
In  multiple  ounce  quantities  or  above  and 
23  Tc  of  the  total  were  classified  as  kilogram 
dealers.  The  23  Tc  Is  included  as  a  part  of  the 
larger  figure  in  which  they  were  also  counted. 

ESTABLISHED  CRIMINALTTT 

64 ''i  have  prior  felony  arrests. 

40%  have  prior  drug  arrests. 

20%  have  prior  drug  conviction. 

This  chart  Illustrates  the  previously  estab- 
lished criminality  of  the  violators  In  this 
sample.  64%  have  previous  felony  arrests; 
40%  have  previous  drug  arrests;   and  one- 


fifth  have  prior  drug  convictions.  This  evi- 
dence tends  to  suggest  that  their  arrest  for 
narcotics  trafficking  Is  more  often  than  not 
merely  a  fiu-ther  episode  in  a  continuing 
criminal  career. 

This  chart  Ulustrates  the  relatively  low 
amount  of  ball  set  In  most  of  the  cases  in 
this  sample.  77%  were  set  at  less  than  $10.- 
000  and  In  one-fifth  of  the  total  cases  it  cost 
the  defendants  nothing  to  obtain  their  re- 
lease. Normally,  a  defendant  must  otherwise 
raise  approximately  10%  of  the  total  ball 
amount  to  post  bond.  A  narcotics  trafficker 
can,  therefore,  return  to  his  chosen  profes- 
sion with  relatively  little  financial  cost.  The 
remaining  23%  represents  that  portion  in 
which  ball  was  set  at  $10,000  or  more. 

COST  OF  FKEEDOM 

19 ^p  Free  on  personal  recognizance. 

77%    Free   less  than  $10,000  ball. 

This  chart  illustrates  the  amount  of  time 
for  which  the  violators  in  this  study  remained 
free  to  engage  in  post-arrest  trafficking  ac- 
tivity prior  to  actual  Incarceration.  71%  of 
the  total  were  at  large  for  more  than  three 
months,  and  37%  were  free  from  six  months 
to  over  a  year.  Many  of  the  examples  of  post- 
arrest trafficking  activity  show  subsequent 
violations  which  occurred  only  days  and 
sometimes  hours  after  release. 
razE  TIME 

37%  Free  from  6  months  to  1  year  or  more. 

71  %  Free  from  3  months  to  1  year  or  more. 

ITils  chart  illustrates  the  amount  of  time 
available  to  kUogram  level  dealers  follow- 
ing their  arrest  and  prior  to  their  final  in- 
carceration. 66%  were  free  for  more  than 
three  months;  one-fourth  of  the  total  num- 
ber were  free  from  three  months  to  one- 
half  year;  one-fourth  of  the  total  were  free 
from  one-half  year  to  one  year;  and  16% 
were  free  for  more  than  one  year. 

FREE    TIME     KILOGRAM    DEALERS 

66%  over  3  months. 

25 ^; ,  3  months  to  'i  year. 

25  % ,  6  months  to  1  year. 

16%,  over  1  year. 

The  final  chart  in  this  series  illustrates 
data  from  separate  studies  Indicating  the 
excessive  frequency  with  which  aliens  be- 
come fugitives,  presumably  because  of  their 
lack  of  cultural  ties  to  the  United  States 
Although  aliens  represent  but  2%  of  the 
national  population,  they  represent  10'",  of 
the  narcotics  traffickers  in  the  sample  of  422 
cases.  They  further  represent  22%  of  a  sam- 
ple of  100  Bureau  fugitives  and  27%  of  re- 
cent fugitives  in  cases  involving  a  bail  of 
$10,000  or  more.  Thus,  although  aliens  rep- 
resent one-tenth  of  the  narcotics  traffickers 
studied,  they  constitute  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  Bureau  fugitives  indicating  a 
category  of  exceptional  risk. 

FREQUENCY  OF  ALIEN  FUCmVES 

10%  Of  sample  BNDD  traffickers  (422)  were 

aliens. 
22'f  of  sample  BNDD  fugitives  were  aliens 
27%  of  sample  involving  $10,000  or  more 

bond  were  aliens. 

SAMPLE    CASES 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  data,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs'  Re- 
gional Offices  were  requested  to  supply  brief 
examples  Illustrating  the  nature  of  field  in- 
telligence concerning  post-arrest  drug  traf- 
ficking activities  so  that  the  value  of  this 
source  might  be  assessed  for  inclusion  in  a 
broader  research  effort.  These  intelligence 
summaries  further  tend  to  confirm  the  ex- 
isting view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 
They  provide  concrete  examples  of  cases  in 
which  important  violators  may  be  arrested 
two  or  three  times  and  repeatedly  released 
on  low  ball  before  being  brought  to  trial  on 
the  original  charge.  Moreover,  it  appears  that 
violators  often  resume  their  Illicit  activity 
within  a  matter  of  hours  or  days  after  their 
release. 
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The  following  case  summaries  have  been 
8  elected  for  InclUElon  In  this  report  to  pro- 
T  i<le  »  Kunple   of  the  kind  of  hiformatlon 

V  hlch  was  obtained  from  the  Bureau's  field 
c  RHces.  Most  of  the  examples  submitted  In 
e  jnnectloB  with  the  oommtttee's  original  re- 
el iiest  haTB  been  excluded  beca\ise  of  their 
s  leer  bulk  or,  in  some  cases,  because  investi- 
E  &tion3  were  stiU  pending. 

Boston 
Oa   February    10,    1871,    MAurice    Gregory 

V  aa  axrested   la  Boston  after  iuvestlgatloa 

V  hlch  established  him  as  the  head  of  a  group 
o  r  36  defendants  who  had  been  supplying  150 
h  jndlea  of  heroin  at  a  cost  of  )100  per  bundle 
e  'ery  week  for  a  preceding  two-year  p»erlod. 
S  z  days  later,  this  defendant  was  freed  on 
$  i.OOO  bond.  At  that  time  he  moved  to  the 
N  ew  York  area  where  he  continued  to  supply 
a  1  associate  in  Boeton  with  100  bundles  of 
h  sroln  weekly  until  November  13.  1971,  when 
h »  was  apprehended  as  a  fugitive  aa  be  at- 
U  mpted  to  deliver  a  shipment  of  75  bundle« 
t<   a  drug  courier  In  Hew  Jersey. 

Philadelphia 
On  March  11.  1973.  William  Jacobs  was 
a  rested  In  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania,  in  con- 
n  ictlon  with  tlie  sale  of  heroin  to  BNDD  un- 
di  Tcover  agents.  The  same  day  be  was  re- 
leised  on  a  85.000  bond  and  on  April  21. 
Bl  Ightly  over  a  month  later.  Jacobs  was  again 
ai  rested  by  BNDD  tmdercov«r  agents  for  11- 
]e^  poaBenion  of  beroln.  Again,  on  the 
■I  me  day  Jacob's  obtained  releaae  on  a  $5,000 
b(  »nd,  and  suboequently  on  August  14,  he  was 
ai  rested  by  a^nts  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Ii  veetls»tk>n  In  m  botd  room  In  New  Jersey 
w  lere  l>e  ww  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
ol  narcotlca  to  be  delivered  to  Pittsburgh.  He 
w  IS  also  charged  with  interstate  transporta- 
tl  >n  of  stolen  property. 

ffew  York 
On  May  16.  1972.  Enrique  Barrera  was  nr- 
re  5ted  m  New  York  City  when  he  and  four 
other  violators  attempted  to  receive  ship- 
ment of  100  kilograms  of  heroin  In  a  foot- 
le ;ker  which  had  been  brought  Into  the 
« untry  IroBa  Belgium.  Tlje  following  day 
bl  was  releeaed  on  «aoo.000  bond,  roar 
m  Hitbs  later  several  South  American  female 
ocurlers  were  Intercepted  by  U.S.  Customs 
a(  ents  in  Miami  as  tbey  attempted  to  smug- 
gli  18.fi  pounds  of  cocaine  Into  the  United 
States.  Subeequently.  one  of  these  defend- 
ax  ts  trtenttfWI  Barvera  as  the  reclptent  of 
Hi  Is  ahlpcnent  as  weU  as  other  shipments 
til  at  preceded  It  In  the  past.  On  September 
U ,  1972.  Barrera  was  again  arrested  in  oon- 
ut  ctloo  with  this  case  and  Is  currently  in 
ci  stody  charged  with  conspiracy. 

Chicago 
3n  June  28,  1971.  Albert  Bennett  was  ar- 
ited  In  Gary,  Indiana,  after  the  execution 
a  search  warrant  resulted  In  the  seizure 
several  otmoes  of  100%  pure  beroln,  »15.- 
In  cash,  and  several  weapons.  The  search 
Arrant  was  obtained  as  a  result  of  previous 
4dercoTer  purchases  from  members  of  Ben- 
t's gang.  Bond  was  orlglnaUy  set  at  $100,- 
but  was  subsequently  reduced  to  $25,CO0 
ich  was  posted  several  days  later.  BNDD 
cohtlnued  to  receive  information  that  Ben- 
nett  was  selling  multi-ounce  qiiantl>.ies  of 
he  roln  in  the  Gary  area.  On  August  15,  1971, 
Bf  nnett  was  arrested  by  VS.  Marshals  In  New 
Yc  rk  City  whUe  attempting  to  board  a  plane 
fo  Chicago  In  possession  of  approximately 
Oil  i  pound  of  heroin.  Bennett  and  a  com- 
panion subdued  the  Marshal,  took  his  service 
oiver  and  threatened  his  Life.  The  subjects 
with  the  beroln  but  were  apprehended 
a  ihort  time  later.  He  was  then  charged  with 
as:  ault  on  a  Federal  Officer,  but  on  August  19, 
posted  bond  of  $10,000  and  continued  to 
en  ^ge  In  the  herotn  traffic,  until  his  convlc- 
tlc  n,  a  IKdeial  search  warrant  was  executed 
at  his  residence  and  I7B  grams  of  heroin,  8 
loided  ««apons  and  f  11 ,000  in  earti  were 
se  zed. 


Miami 

On  January  22.  1972.  Ernest  "Pop"  Nelson 
was  arrested  in  Miami  after  execution  of  a 
Federal  search  warrant  disclosed  6  grams  of 
cocaine,  $14,000  in  cash,  and  a  revolver.  Nel- 
son was  well-known  in  the  Miami  office  as  a 
major  drug  trafficker.  He  was  released  2  days 
later  under  a  $20,000  bond,  and  on  that  very 
evening  sold  3  ounces  of  heroin  to  a  BNDD 
undercover  agent.  Poitr  days  later  Nelson 
sold  an  additional  '«  kilogram  of  heroin  to 
an  undercover  agent.  On  March  11,  1972, 
Nelson  was  again  arrested  In  Miami  by 
BNDD  agents  and  was  released  on  a  $75,000 
bond.  He  was  seiueiiced  to  terms  of  7  and 
10  years  in  connection  with  these  offenses, 
but  was  released  on  a  $75,000  appeal  bond. 
On  August  14.  1972.  Nelson  vros  again  ar- 
rested when  a  search  of  his  residence  dis- 
closed 150  tin  foil  packets  of  heroin,  and  he 
is  currently  incarcerated  without  bond. 
Baltimore 

On  March  30,  1972,  a  violator  was  arrested 
In  Oxon  Hill.  Maryland.  According  to  Grand 
Jury  testimony  this  defendant  was  the 
source  of  supply  for  another  violator  who 
sold  ^  of  a  kilogram  of  heroin  to  under- 
cover agents.  He  was  released  on  June  2, 
after  posting  a  $25,000  bond.  Arrest  of  an- 
other Washington,  D.C.  trafficker  In  late  June 
revealed  that  he  had  also  recently  supplied 
this  defendant  with  a  '^  kilogram  of  heroin 
for  sale. 

Detroit 

On  December  8.  1970,  Alan  Murray  Morris 
was  arrested  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  shortly 
after  his  arrival  from  New  York  In  possession 
of  18.4  grams  of  heroin.  The  next  dav  he  was 
released  on  a  $1,000  Ixjnd.  On  October  31, 
1971.  ten  months  later  he  was  again  arrested 
in  Toledo  In  possession  of  6'i  kilograms  of 
heroin  and  one  kilogram  of  cocaine.  Again 
obtaining  his  freedom,  Morris  had  to  be  ar- 
rested for  a  third  time  on  June  14.  1972,  al- 
most another  year  later.  He  was  In  posses- 
sion of  a  pound  of  heroin,  a  stick  of  dynamite 
and  several  guns.  Two  days  later  Morris  was 
again  free  on  $5,000  bond. 

Kansas  City 

On  July  7,  1972.  a  violator  wae  arrested  In 
Kansas  City,  Missouri,  for  Ulegal  possession 
of  heroin.  He  was  released  the  same  day  on 
a  $7,500  bond,  and  before  a  month  was  out, 
hAd  again  twice  sold  heroin  to  an  undercover 
agent.  He  was  rearrested  on  August  10,  again 
released  on  bond  and  arrested  tbe  third  time 
on  August  21  for  Illegal  possessloo  of  heroin. 
This  defendant  has  again  been  released  on 
bond  and  according  to  intelligence  received 
by  BNDD  olBcers,  continues  to  traffic  in 
drugs. 

Texas 

On  January  30,  19T2,  Jose  Garcia  Leyra 
was  arrested  In  San  Antonio,  Texas,  after 
having  sold  heroin  to  a  BNDD  undercover 
agent.  At  the  time  of  arrest  he  was  In  pos- 
session of  approximately  2  pounds  of  co- 
caine. He  pleaded  guilty  on  February  1.  but 
was  freed  prior  to  sentencing  seven  days 
later  on  a  $20,000  bond.  He  failed  to  appear 
for  sentencing  and  was  declared  a  fugitive 
on  March  24.  On  September  19,  1972,  he  was 
again  arrested  by  Mexican  officers  for  sepa- 
rate narcotic  law  violations  involving  a  quan- 
tity of  European  heroin. 
Deat^er 

On  December  1.  1970,  defendants  Blanca 
A.  TJrlarte  De  topee,  Ismael  Jaquez-Diaz. 
Marclano  Barraza-Sanchez  and  others  were 
arrested  after  delivery  of  784  grams  of  heroin 
to  a  BNDD  undercover  agent.  Bonds  were  set 
at  $2,500  with  one  exception  in  which  the 
b  -  d  was  set  at  $8,000.  All  defendants  posted 
bond  and  fled  Into  Mexico  where  they  con- 
tinue to  be  fugitives,  and  according  to  intel- 
ligence received,  are  still  engaged  In  the 
Illicit  narcotic  traffic. 


Seattle 

On  January  18.  1972,  Charles  Steven  Baken 
was  arrested  In  Seattle  following  undercover 
purchases  of  first  heroin  and  then  cocaine 
from  one  of  his  dealers.  He  was  released  on 
a  $2,500  bond  the  same  day.  Thereafter,  late 
In  March  another  undercover  purchase  of 
heroin  was  made  from  one  Of  Baken's  men 
and  a  second  purchase  erf  heroin  was  made 
from  Baken  himself.  He  was  arrested  for 
these  on  April  4,  and  obtained  release  on  a 
$10,000  bond.  On  June  9,  1972,  for  the  third 
time  In  less  than  six  nM>nths  Baken  was  ar- 
rested by  BNDD  agents  after  successful  nego- 
tiations for  yet  anotiier  purchase  of  heroin. 
Los  Angeles 

On  May  8,  1972,  Robert  A.  Murry  wac  ar- 
rested at  Los  Angeles  International  Airport 
in  possession  of  30,000  tablets  of  ampheta- 
mine and  1 .300  secobarbital  capsules.  There- 
after, he  obtained  release  on  a  $2,500  bond. 
On  May  22.  1972,  on  the  other  side  Ol  the 
country  In  JacksonvlUe,  Florida,  be  wac  re- 
arrested as  he  delivered  460,000  ampheta- 
mine tablets  to  a  BNDD  undercover  agent. 
New  Orlemua 

On  Apra  21  1971.  Curry  Williams  was  ar- 
rested in  New  Orleans  following  the  sale  of 
16  grams  of  heroin  to  a  BSUD  undercover 
agent.  He  was  freed  tiie  same  day  on  a  $7,500 
bond.  During  the  months  of  August  and  Oc- 
tober, he  made  additional  sales  of  heroin 
which  resulted  In  his  rearrest  on  December  9. 


RESOLUTION  BY  AMERICAN 
LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  week  I 
met  with  Wyoming  representatives  to  the 
American  Library  Association's  mid- 
winter meeting  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Bill  Williams,  Wyoming  State  li- 
brarian, expressed  the  association's  con- 
cern as  to  how  the  President's  fiscal  1974 
budget  will  affect  the  ability  of  libraries 
to  provide  adequate  services  at  the  local 
level  across  the  Nation.  I  share  this  con- 
cern and  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  place  in  the  Record  a  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  American  library 
Association  outlining  the  impact  of  the 
President's  budget  policies  on  our  librar- 
ies aU  across  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
American  Library  Association's  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RKsoLunoir 

The  American  Library  Association's  Coun- 
cil unanimously  passed  a  resolution  protest- 
ing President  Nixon's  new  federal  budget 
and  urged  Oongrese  to  pass  a  budget  that 
'meets  the  needs  of  all  the  people  whose 
access  to  tnfomiatlon  Is  tbe  key  to  effective 
participation  In  society  and  often  the  key  to 
survival  Itself." 

The  resolution  was  passed  today  (January 
30)  at  the  annual  Midwinter  Meeting  of  the 
American  Library  Association  In  Washington. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  President  Nixon  proposes  to  end 
major  grants-in-aid  to  libraries  In  FY  1974; 
and 

Whereas  this  annihilation  of  needed  and 
effective  programs  would  result  In  devastat- 
ing reduction  or  elimination  of  services  to 
millions  of  library  users;  and 

Whereas  public  libraries  In  every  state, 
public  and  private  school  libraries  In  every 
congressional  district,  and  the  nation's  col- 
lege, university,  and  academic  research  li- 
braries would  suffer  loss  of  urgently  needed 
funds  at  a  time  when  most  libraries  are  al- 
ready experiencing  financial  difficulty;   and 
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Whereas  the  President  twice  vetoed  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  FY 
1973,  and  as  a  result  federaUy  supported  li- 
brary programs  are  now  entering  the  8th 
month  of  the  fiscal  year  with  great  uncer- 
tainty and,  In  some  cases,  at  near  crisis  level 
of  reduced  funds;  and 

Whereas  the  President  now  proposes  to 
Impound  or  rescind  almost  $3  million  of  FY 
1973  funds  for  college  library  resources,  fel- 
lowships and  other  support  for  library  edu- 
cation, research,  and  demonstration  author- 
ized under  Title  II  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act,  despite  the  fact  that  on  October  31  he 
signed  this  appropriation  Into  law;  and 

Whereas  by  all  these  actions,  the  Presi- 
dent has  shown  that  he  claims  the  right  to 
dictate  educational  priorities  for  the  nation, 
contrary  to  the  mandate  of  Congress;  Now 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation expresses  its  grave  concern  over  these 
erosions  of  the  constitutional  powers  of 
Congress  In  the  determination  of  national 
priorities,  and  urges  the  Congress  (1)  to 
move  quickly  to  enact  a  third  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill  for  FY  1973  and  override 
another  veto  should  that  occur;  and  (2)  to 
enact  a  FY  1974  appropriation  for  libraries 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  people 
whose  access  to  information  Is  the  key  to 
effective  participation  in  society  and  often 
the  key  to  survival  itself. 


THE  EMKFIGENCY  COMMUTER  RE- 
LIEF ACT 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  January  16,  1973,  I  joined  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  in  sponsoring  the 
Emergency  Commuter  Relief  Act  (8. 
386),  a  bUl  designed  to  aid  our  States 
and  municipahties  so  that  more  and 
more  mass  transit  systems  will  not  be 
forced  to  raise  fares,  curtail  services,  and 
eventually  grind  to  a  halt.  In  doing  so, 
the  bill  recognizes  that  mass  transpor- 
tation is  the  lifeblood  of  our  urbanized 
society  and  that  the  capital  assistance 
program  created  by  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1970 — 
Pubhc  Law  91-453— must  be  comple- 
mented with  a  new  program  of  operat- 
ing assistance  if  we  are  truly  to  alleviate 
the  pUght  of  the  NaUon's  transit 
Industry. 

The  timeliness  of  this  proposal  was 
forcefully  brought  to  our  attention  with 
the  dramatic  announcement  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  on  Mon- 
day, January  15,  that  the  South  Coast 
Air  Basin  in  southern  California— the 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area — must,  in 
EPAs  opinion,  consider  implementing  a 
system  of  gasoline  rationing  if  1977  air 
quality  standards  established  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  are  to  be  met. 
Gasoline  rationing,  one  of  several  pro- 
posals put  forward  last  Monday  by  the 
EPA,  is  advocated  by  EPA  as  necessary 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  photochemical 
oxidents  in  the  air.  Photochemical  oxi- 
dents  result  from  hydrocarbon  emissions 
that  mix  in  the  air  with  nitrogen  oxides 
and  then  react  with  sunlight  to  become 
the  primary  ingredient  of  Los  Angeles 
smog.  EPA  estimates  that,  without  the 
imposition  of  such  controls,  by  1977,  691 
tons  of  hydrocarbons  wm  be  dumped  into 
the  Los  Angeles  atmosphere  every  day, 
and  that  this  must  be  reduced  to  161 
tons  per  day  in  order  to  meet  air  quality 


standards  in  1977.  To  accomplish  this 
reduction,  Los  Angeles  residents  must  re- 
duce their  vehicle  miles  by  more  than 
80     percent.    The    EPA    argues    that 
more  than  half  of  this  reduction  could 
be  accomplished  with  gasoline  rationing. 
Mr.  President,  it  Is  hardly  necessary 
for  me  to  point  out  the  severity  of  such 
a  proposal.  Gasoline  rationing  could  very 
well  bring  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  to  a 
dead  halt.  The  economic  and  social  fabric 
of  the  area  would  be  severely  disrupted, 
jobs  would  be  lost,  and  whole  industries 
would  have  to  cut  back  their  operations. 
The  question  that  we  must  be  asking 
ourselves  today  is  how  did  the  air  of  the 
Los  Angeles  area  become  so  polluted  that 
gasoline   rationing    would    be   seriously 
proposed?  The  answer  is  that  although 
Los  Angeles  is  a  unique  geographic  area 
which  has  ample  simlight  to  react  with 
hydrocarbons  and  which  is  ringed  by 
mountains  and  oceans  in  such  a  manner 
that  pollution  cannot  escape  or  dissipate 
into  the  atmosphere,  the  fact  remains 
that  Los  Angeles  is,  more  than  any  other 
large  American  city  dependent  upon  the 
automobile.  Existing  public  transporta- 
tion is  woefully  inadequate  despite  the 
best  efforts  of  the  public  transportation 
authority.  Poor  land-use  planning  has 
developed  an  urban  sprawl  of  tremen- 
dous proportions.  Freeways  and  high- 
ways criss-cross  the  entire  area,  cutting 
communities    into   crazy-quilt   patterns 
and  making  it  possible  for  commuters  to 
move  farther   and   farther  away   from 
their  place  of  work.  Recent  studies  have 
found  that  only  8  percent  of  the  people 
In  the  Los  Angeles  metropolitan  area  use 
public  transportation  as  compared  with 
45  percent  in  New  York,  and  31  percent 
in  Chicago  and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  some 
means  must  be  found  to  reduce  signifi- 
cantly the  automobile  emissions  dumped 
into  the  air  of  Los  Angeles  each  day. 
Gasoline  rationing  is  one  means.  De- 
velopment of  an  engine  control  device 
that  lowers  pollution  drastically  Is  an- 
other far  more  acceptable  means.  Still 
another,  also  far  more  acceptable  means 
would  be  the  development  of  an  efficient, 
comprehensive  system  of  public  trans- 
portation that  would  provide  a  viable 
alternative  to  the  private  automobile. 
Without  generous  Federal  assistance, 
public  mass  tran.sportation  can  never  be 
a  reality  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  bill  that  I  am  sponsoring  with 
Senator  Williams  will  not  pi'ovide  all  the 
assistance  needed  by  an  area  like  Los 
Angeles,  but  it  will  take  a  very  important 
step  in  this  direction.  The  Senate  has  on 
tliree  occasions  in  the  past  approved 
nearly  identical  leigslation,  only  to  see  it 
die  in  the  House.  In  the  91st  Congress,  the 
Senate  approved  a  similar  bill,  but  the 
House  never  took  any  action  on  the 
measure.  During  the  92d  Congress,  the 
Senate  again  responded  to  the  need  for 
Federal  operating  assistance  and  passed 
the  Emergency  Commuter  Relief  Act  as 
part  of  S.  3248,  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1972.  Last  Septem- 
ber, when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
House  would  not  have  ample  time  to  act 
on  the  measure,  the  Senate  once  again 
passed  the  Emergency  Commuter  Relief 
Act  as  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 


Aid  Highway  Act.  This  provision  was 
then  adopted  by  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference, but  failed  to  become  law  when 
the  House  adjourned  before  approving 
the  conference  report  on  October  18  due 
to  a  lack  of  a  quorum.  This  new  bill.  S. 
386,  offers  yet  another  opporttmlty  for 
the  Congress  to  respond  to  the  very  ur- 
gent need  lor  Federal  operating  assi.'^t- 
ance,  an  opportunity  we  simply  cannot 
afford  to  bypass  again.  The  Emergency 
Commuter  Relief  Act  would  help  to  al"- 
leviate  the  present  transit  crisis  by: 

Amending  section  3  of  the  Urban  Ma.'ss 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  prevent 
reduction  of  essential  transportation 
services  by  authorizing  assistance  to  de- 
fray operating  expenses: 

Providing  grants  on  a  two-thirds  Fed- 
eral, one-third  local  matching  basis,  to 
States  and  local  public  bodies  in  order 
to  assist  any  mass  transportation  s>-s- 
tem  maintaining  service  in  an  urban  area 
and  to  pay  operating  expenses  incurred 
as   a   result   of   providing   this   ser\-ice. 
These  operating  assistance  provisions  are 
geared  to  fulfilling  three  prime  objec- 
tives: First,  maintainence  of  senice  to 
the  public;  second,  stimulation  of  further 
ridership   especially   during   peak   com- 
muter hours;   and  third,   assistance  to 
communities    in   meeting    their   overall 
transportation  development  aims.   $800 
million  would  be  made  available  over  the 
next  2  fiscal  years  to  fund  this  program. 
In  addition,  the  Emergency  Commuter 
Rehef  Act  would  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
that  Federal  grants  under  the  capital 
assistance  program  shall  be  in  an  amoimt 
equal  to  90  percent  of  the  net  project  cost 
This    provision    is    identical    to    the 
amendment  I  offered  to  Senator  Wil- 
liams' commuter  relief  bill  during  consid- 
eration by  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  last  year. 
I  am  delighted  that  Senator  Williams 
has  incorporated  my  amendment  into  his 
more  comprehensive  proposal.  S.  386.  By 
approving  this  provision  for  90  percent 
Federal   assistance,   we   will   be  putting 
Federal  .support  for  mass  Transit  facilities 
and  equipment  at  the  same  le\el  as  the 
interstate   highway   program,    a    parity 
which  I  see  as  absolutely  essential  if  we 
are  ever  to  make  mass  transit  s>stenis 
attractive  alt.ematives  to  highvay  pro- 
prams.  The  bill  would  provide  an"  addi- 
tional $3  billion  in  contract  authority  to 
sustain     the     capital     gi-ant     program 
through  1977.  This  amount  is  in  arcord- 
ance  with   the  administrations  recom- 
mendations,  received   belatedly   by   the 
Congress  last  Septeniber  7.  and  should 
be  adefiuate  to  assure  the  continuation  of 
the  program.  The  $3.8  billion  authorized 
by  the  Emergency  Commuter  Relief  Act 
as.«urcs  the  improvement  and  e.xpan.sion 
of  commuter  service  in  our  urban  areas. 
Its  enactment  is  e.ssential  to  the  vell-be- 
Lng  of  our  cities. 


INl-ER NATIONAL  TRANSFER  OF 
CONVENTION.\L  ARMS 

Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has 
today  delivered  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  copies  of  the  interim 
report  on  the  international  tran.'-fer  of 
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conventional  arms.  Tliis  report  is  the 
result  of  an  amendment  which  I  spon- 
soi  ed  last  May  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Aijbhorizatlon  Act  of  1972  i  Public  Law 
352  >.  The  amendment  required 
with  the  assistance  of  otlier  in- 
agencies  and  departments,  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  report  to  the 
which  would  analyze  move- 
ments of  conventional — that  is.  nonnu- 
clqar — weapons,  examine  tiie  possibiU- 
for  international  limitations  on 
movements  of  such  arms,  and  make  rec- 
orpmendations  for  .strengthening  U.S. 
icies  in  this  area. 

'  The  purpose  of  th.e  interim  report  is  to 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  review 
s  progress  at  the  midway  point 
to  make  recommendations  or  com- 
ments that  might  be  helpful  in  insuring 
t  the  full  and  insightful  report  Ls  fi- 
available  in  July.  I  will,  therefore. 
closely  examining  and  evaluating  this 
im  report  and  hope  to  liave  exten- 
comments  on  it  in  the  near  future, 
my  request,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Divi- 
sidn  of  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
is  also  conducting  an  evaluation.  I 
hobe  that  other  Members  of  Congress, 
alists.  scholars,  and  interested 
members  of  the  public  would  be  able  to 
time  to  comment  as  well. 
:  jCt  me  add  just  a  brief  remark  on  why 
t  tiink  this  report  is  worthy  of  our  at- 
teition.  We  have  seen  considerable  prog- 
in  controlling  the  emplacement  and 
dissemination  of  nuclear  weapons.  In 
CO  itrast.  relatively  little  international 
at  ention  has  been  given  to  the  control  of 
conventional  weapons.  While  it  is  essen- 
to  continue  to  seek  substantial  prog- 
in  the  area  of  nuclear  arms  control, 
s  also  very  important  to  intensify  our 
effprts  in  the  conventional  arms  field, 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  some  60 
cohflicts — includinfe  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  wars — have  been  fought  in  de- 
countries  with  conventional 
These  coirflicts  have  caused 
unitold  misery,  yet  the  international  ma- 
ch  nery  to  prevent  or  ameliorate  such 
coiiflicts  is  still  very  undeveloped.  Hope- 
,  one  way  peace  might  be  strength- 
enfed  is  through  international  agreements 
limiting  the  supplies  of  the  instruments 
(var  to  the  developing  world.  The  pos- 
siqiUties  should  be  brighter  now  that  a 
-fire  is  in  effect  in  Vietnam  and 
peace  agreement  regulates  the  in- 
-•  of  weapons  to  the  south  on  a  re- 
cement-only  basis. 

\s  one  of  the  great  powers,  the  United 
has  an  important  responsibility  in 
(serving  peace.  I  would  hope  that  fu- 
U.S.  efforts  toward   seeking  inter- 
ajtional  restraints  on  conventional  arms 
s  would  be  one  of  the  ways  we  could 
ry  out  this  responsibility,  and  that 
s  report  will  help  clarify  the  possibil- 
ities that  exist  for  policy  initiatives  on 
part  and  stimulate  other  countries  to 
exbmine  their  own  policies  in  this  area 
well. 
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ATEMENT  BY  HON.  MAYNARD 
:JVYMAN  on  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
\UTHORITY 

At.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement  given  to- 
by Hon.  Maynard  Layman,  of  Deca- 


tur, Ala.,  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  because  it  speaks,  with  great 
eloquence,  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  of  many 
citizens  througliout  Alabama. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reco::d,  as  follows: 

Ten.n;:ssee  Rivir  Vallev  Assotiation  State- 
ment  Br.FoRE   THK    Senate   Committee   on 

.AORI'VLTI  P.E      AND      FORESTRY,     FLERiARV      C, 
lit  73 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemeii:  I  am  May- 
nard Layrnar..  farni  editor  of  The  Decatur 
(Ala'iarna)  Daily,  ar.d  I  atn  representing  Mr. 
Barrett  C  SheU'^n.  pnblishrr  of  The  Decatur 
Daily  and  president  of  tlie  Tennessee  River 
Valley  .Association. 

I  have  brought  with  me  a  number  of 
brcciiures,  some  of  which  I  would  like  enl'^red 
in  tlie  record  together  with  lliis  statement 
with  V.  hich  I  was  a.srociated  with  Mr  Shelton 
in  developing  and,  with  your  indulgence.  I 
will  pri.sei'.t  on  behalf  of  the  Tennessee  River 
Vallev  Association. 

Please  let  me  say  at  the  otitset  that  the 
objectives  of  this  260-niember  organization 
are  liie  same  objeciives  as  those  of  the  Sen- 
ate A^iricuUvire  and  Forestry  Committee — the 
rebuilding  of  rural  America. 

Id  like  to  toll  you  about  what  government 
has  drme  for  my  part  of  the  country  in  the 
past  and  of  the  dl.sturblng  trends  which  I 
see  occurring  today. 

When  Dave  Lilienthal  came  to  Decatur  in 
1934  to  tell  us  abom  the  tools  created  by  the 
Congre.-^s  of  the  United  .States  that  is  today 
the  world  respected  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, we  were  hostile  and  broke.  Malaria 
plagued  the  people  of  the  Valley.  Floods  were 
a  continual  problem  And  cotton  was  selling 
for  five  cents  a  pound. 

Our  love  atlair  with  TVA  is  now  a  long  story, 
but  it  is  a  beautiful  example  of  directed  gov- 
ernment activity  to  provide  a  hand  to  lift 
ourselves  up.  ratlier  than  a  handout. 

It  taught  our  people  how  to  build  on  our 
own  re.;ources  for  a  diversified  agriculture.  It 
taught  us  the  value  of  people  from  counties 
and  states  with  mutual  interests  working  for 
a  common  good.  Today  this  notion  is  catch- 
ing hre  all  over  and  people  call  it  region- 
alism." 

We  are  very  fortunate  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  for  all  of  the  good  things  that  have 
happened  to  us  as  a  result  of  a  working 
cooperation  with  our  federal  government. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  many  of  the  things 
we  learned  have  been  transferred  to  other 
parts  of  America  for  the  benefit  of  other 
country  people.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
many  of  the  things  we  learned  through  some 
often  brutal  experiences  have  been  translated 
into  laws  like  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972. 

We  planned  together  with  our  government 
for  our  future,  and  tlten  using  our  own  labor 
we  are  building  economic  security. 

And  you  know,  that  word  planning  is  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  key  to  the  whole  thing. 

That's  why  it  troubles  me  when  I  liear  that 
the  President  wants  to  transfer  blank  checks 
to  the  states  to  do  jobs  that  only  the  Federal 
government  caii  do.  It  doesn't  take  a  genius 
to  tmderstand  that  many  states  are  simply 
not  prepared  to  take  over  the  reins. 

It  disturbs  me  when  I  see  good  programs 
like  the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion go  down  the  drain,  along  with  the  Title 
V  Commissiotis.  It  disturbs  me  when  there  Is 
no  planning  money  for  the  rural  development 
bin  in  the  budget.  It  disturbs  me  when  the 
701  Planning  Grant  money  goes  directly  to 
stitte  governments. 

It  has  taken  us  nearly  fifty  years  to  get  it 
into  our  heads  that  communities  prosper 
w  hen  the  people  plan  together  for  the  future, 
and  now  it  loi.ks  to  me  like  that's  all  being 


kissed  off,  in  the  name  of  so-called  local 
control,  or  some  such.  It  looks  to  me  as  if 
someone  here  in  Washington  would  just 
rather  not  get  involved. 

We  have,  and  will  continue  to  have,  local 
control  over  our  destinies.  That's  the  mes- 
sage that  Dave  Lilienthal  brought  to  us  so 
many  years  ago.  And  even  if  the  Administra- 
tion lakes  the  planning  avithorizations  out 
of  the  budget,  we  in  the  South  will  continue 
to  operate  in  thr  new  ways  that  have  been  so 
siiccessfvil  for  us. 

I  believe  that's  because  we  in  the  Soutli 
learned  our  lessons  in  the  hardest  ways.  We 
were  a  little  poorer  than  everybody  else.  But 
I  strongly  suspect  that  if  we  dump  hopper 
cars  of  inor.ey  at  some  statehouse  doors,  with 
few  strings  attached,  the  Idea  of  regional 
planning  will  die  In  all  but  about  seven 
states  .  .  .  the  TVA  area. 

Where  I  come  from,  moving  backward 
isn't  what  we  call  progress. 

Now  I  know  as  well  as  anybody  else  that 
the  government  has  to  watch  its  spending. 
But  it  looks  from  where  I  sit.  down  there  in 
Alabama,  that  the  cuts  that  have  been  made 
hurl  country  people,  old  folks  and  generally 
what  we  used  to  call  the  little  guy. 

If  you  cut  out  housing  subsidies,  poor 
people  aren't  going  to  get  houses.  If  you 
cut  out  water  and  sewer  grants,  the  smallest 
towns  aren't  going  to  be  able  to  survive. 
If  you  raise  private  Medicare  payments  by 
nearly  a  billion  dollars,  a  lot  of  people  living 
on  Social  Security  are  going  to  be  vip  the 
creek,  without  a  paddle. 

Well  anyway,  I  say  put  .some  money  into 
the  Rural  Development  Act.  It  makes  jobs, 
and  it  makes  country  towns  nice  places  to 
live. 

I  say  restore  the  Title  V  Commissions  and 
ED.A,  because  they  provide  the  same  kind  of 
lielp  Dave  Lilienthal  gave  us  back  in  '34. 
Don't  let  President  Nixon  use  the  Rural 
Development  Act  as  an  excuse  to  cancel  these 
good  programs. 

Give  the  REAs  back  their  two  per  cent 
money  when  they  need  It.  You  and  I  both 
know.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  two  per  cent 
money  is  essential  to  many  rural  areas  and 
the  mom  and  pop  phone  companies  out  in 
the  country. 

I've  seen  what  the  REAP  program  has  done 
to  improve  the  eroded  hillsides  of  Northern 
Alabama.  It's  a  good  program,  not  pork 
barrel. 

And  we  ask  you  to  restore  the  Water 
Bank  vmtil  such  time  as  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  proves  that  It  can  do  the  job 
of  providing  for  our  migratory  waterfowl. 

We  have  always  had  a  disaster  loan  pro- 
pram  in  this  country,  and  now  we  don't. 
If  we  don't  get  one  fast,  our  farmers  are 
going  to  be  in  serious  trouble. 

President  Nixon  Is  holding  back  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  small  watersheds,  re- 
source, conservation  and  development  proj- 
ects and  for  forestry.  That's  rural  develop- 
ment money  gentlemen,  and  I  thotight  this 
country  was  committed  to  rural  develop- 
ment as  a  priority,  as  of  1970. 

Now  as  for  farming.  I  could  talk  about  the 
$100  million  cut  in  the  cotton  program  for 
this  year,  and  a  lot  of  other  specifics.  Ill 
just  say  this: 

I  like  to  hear  Mr.  Butz  talking  about  ex- 
ports. Exports  mean  money  for  my  farmers, 
and  that's  rural  development  too.  But  when 
they  start  talking  about  taking  away  the 
farm  programs  because  of  all  of  those  new 
markets  that  Mr.  Butz  is  going  to  find  for 
us  overseas,  that's  short-sighted. 

I've  been  hearing  that  free  market  agri- 
cuJiure  baloney  for  years.  I'm  also  old  enough 
to  have  had  a  good  dose  of  the  Depression. 
I  lived  through  enough  free  market  agri- 
culture to  suit  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

In  all  those  years  of  watching  farm  market- 
ing. I've  learned:  that  you  don't  toss  all  of 
your  eggs  Into  the  loose-bottomed  basket  of 
premised  export  opportunities  that  may  not 
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develop,  and  don't  m&ke  long-term  pro- 
gram plans  based  on  sbort-term  factors,  Uk» 
one  good  year  of  farm  Income. 

Mr.  Cbairman,  on  behalf  of  KMne  seven 
million  people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  I 
thank  you  for  this  privilege. 


PROPOSED  BUDGET  CUTS  IN  FED- 
ERAL HEALTH  CARE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident recently  submitted  to  Congress  his 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1974.  A 
source  of  much  alarm  to  myself  and 
many  other  Members  of  Congress  are  the 
proposals  for  reducticm  in  or  total  elim- 
ination of  major  Federal  health  pro- 
grams. 

The  Hill-Burton  program  for  con- 
struction of  various  health  facilities  is 
scheduled  to  be  completely  phased  out 
In  the  past  26  years,  this  program  has 
provided  funds  to  more  than  3,800  com- 
munities for  constructiOTi  of  6,265  public 
and  nonprofit  facilities — particularly 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes.  Construc- 
tion of  health  care  facilities  has  long 
been  recognized  as  an  area  where  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  is  imperative. 
The  President's  acti<m  completely  ig- 
nores the  need  of  a  growing  and  mobile 
populatiMi. 

The  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters program  also  is  threatened  with  loss 
of  Federal  support.  This  program,  as  en- 
acted in  1963,  provides  grants  for  con- 
struction of  centers  which  offer  compre- 
hensive mental  health  services.  Since 
that  time,  amendments  have  authorized 
grants  for  initial  sta£Bng  of  centers  and 
programs  of  construction  and  staffing 
grants  for  specialized  services  for  alco- 
holics, drug  addicts,  and  children.  As  of 
June  30,  1972,  a  total  of  423  centers  have 
been  funded  each  of  which  served  popu- 
lations of  between  75,000  and  200,000 
persons.  Although  this  is  a  program 
which  has  proven  its  merit,  no  funds 
have  been  requested  for  new  construc- 
tion or  staffing  grants.  Federal  funding 
accounts  for  only  about  25  percent  of 
the  total  source  of  funds  for  these  cen- 
ters. Yet,  without  this  25  percent,  many 
of  the  centers,  particularly  those  in  areas 
of  high  poverty,  will  be  forced  to  close 
due  to  lack  of  State  and  local  resources. 

Funding  also  has  been  cut  off  for  the 
regional  medical  program.  This  program 
of  grants  and  contracts  was  created  by 
the  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke 
Amendments  of  1965.  It  was  designed  to 
establish  regional  cooperative  arrange- 
ments among  medical  schools,  research 
institutes;  and  hospitals  for  research  and 
training,  medical  data  exchange,  and 
demonstration  of  patient  care  in  the 
fields  of  heart  disease,  cancer,  stroke, 
and  other  related  diseases.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  there  are  56  regional  medical 
programs  which  cover  the  entire  United 
States  and  its  trust  territories.  California 
has  the  largest  such  program  which 
serves  a  population  of  20  million  persons. 

The  fourth  major  Federal  health  pro- 
tram  scheduled  to  be  ehminated  is  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health's  program 
of  research  training  grants  and  fellow- 
ships. This  program  has  provided  sup- 
port for  young  scientists  for  two  decades. 
Training  grants  include  stipends  awarded 
to  students  to  support  research  training 
largely  in  the  medical  and  biological 


sciences  with  some  support  In  related 
fields  such  as  psychology,  social  sciences, 
and  engineering.  Fellowships,  although 
they  go  to  an  institution,  are  for  support 
for  specific  individuals.  In  1971,  the  NIH 
training  grant  and  fellowship  programs 
provided  assistance  for  about  37.3  per- 
cent of  all  graduate  students  in  basic 
medical  sciences  and  21  percent  of  those 
in  all  blosciences. 

These  programs  are  the  ones  which 
have  been  scheduled  to  be  entirely  elim- 
inated. There  are  numerous  other  es- 
sential programs  threatened  with  severe 
cuts  in  funds.  One  such  progreun  is 
health  manpower  training.  No  funds  are 
requested  for  obligation  in  fiscal  year 
1974  for  training  in  the  allied  health  or 
public  health  fields.  Grants  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  education  of  health 
manpower  and  nurses  have  no  requested 
funds.  Requested  obligations  for  fiscal 
year  1974  as  a  total  for  the  entire  pro- 
gram are  cut  by  $346  million  from  the 
original  fiscal  year  1973  budget. 

These  budgetary  amputations  are  ar- 
bitrary and  imdercut  programs  essential 
to  the  health  of  the  American  people. 
Craigress  must  assert  its  constitutional 
power  of  the  purse  over  national  priori- 
ties. I  believe  we  can  have  budgetary  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Senate  and  adequate 
health  care,  and  intend  to  continue  my 
efforts  to  achieve  both. 


DEATH  OF  DICK  EVANS,  EDITOR  OP 
COMMERCE  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
a  deep  sense  of  shock  and  sadness  that 
I  learned  today  of  the  death  of  my  close 
personal  friend  and  fellow  Tennessean, 
Dick  Evans,  editor  of  Commerce  Today, 
the  national  publication  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Dick  Evans  was  a  talented  and  effec- 
tive journalist,  and  a  warm  and  friendly 
man  who  won  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  well 
known  in  the  'Washington  area,  as  well  as 
the  Volunteer  State,  as  Commerce  Today 
editor,  president  of  the  Tennessee  State 
Society  of  'Washington,  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Press  Club  and  the  Centre- 
ville,  Va.,  Episcopal  Church. 

His  name  was  Clarence  Richard  Evans, 
but  he  preferred  the  easy  informality  of 
his  nicknames.  He  was  taiown  simply  as 
Dick  to  his  many  friends — and  as  "The 
Chief"  to  a  generation  of  Tennessee 
newsmen  he  helped  train  wliile  serving 
as  a  newspaper  and  wire  service  editor, 
and  as  an  instructor  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee  School  of  Journalism. 

Dick  Evans  was  bom  in  Knoxvillc, 
Tenn.,  on  February  14,  1920.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Knoxville  public  schools  and 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee with  a  major  in  journalism  and 
a  minor  in  political  science. 

His  Introduction  to  journalism  came  as 
he  worked  as  a  copyboy  at  the  Knoxville 
Journal  from  1939  until  he  entered  the 
Army  in  1941.  He  served  50  months  in 
the  infantry  during  World  War  II,  In- 
cluding 20  months  In  the  Pacific  and 
Japan. 

When  peace  came,  Dick  returned  to 
the  Journal  to  begin  his  rise  to  the  too 
of  his  chosen  profession.  He  served  as  a 


reporter  from  1945-48:  worked  as  assist- 
ant city  editor  from  1948-52,  and  served 
as  night  editor  of  the  Knoxville  Bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press  from  1952-53. 

In  1953,  Dick  Evans  became  Nashville 
correspondent  for  the  Journal,  covering 
the  Tennessee  State  Legislature  until 
being  called  back  to  Knoxville  that  same 
year  to  serve  as  city  editor.  During  the 
next  14  years  he  established  an  outstand- 
ing record  as  city  editor  of  KnoxvUle's 
morning  newspaper.  He  became  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  Journal  in  1970,  serving 
until  he  came  to  Washington  as  editor 
of  Commerce  Today  In  1970. 

Dick  Evans  was  especially  interested  in 
yoimg  people.  He  gave  generously  of  his 
own  time  to  help  young  journalists  just 
getting  started  in  the  profession.  During 
his  busiest  years  as  a  news  executive  in 
Knoxville,  he  served  on  a  part-time  basis 
teaching  journalism  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee. 

Dick  Evans'  influence  will  live  on  in 
the  writing  of  all  those  workin??  news- 
men who  learned  so  much  from  him  in 
the  city  room  and  the  classroom.  Mem- 
ories of  his  smooth  professionalism,  his 
energetic  leadership,  and  his  warm 
friendship  will  be  treasured  by  all  who 
were  privileged  to  know  him.  Mrs.  Baker 
joins  me  in  extending  our  sympathy  to 
his  wife  Ruth  and  the  Evans  family. 


EUGENE  L.  WYMAN 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  recently  lost  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen with  the  passing  of  Eugene  Wyman 
at  the  early  age  of  47.  Gene  was  a  suc- 
cessful lawyer,  a  dedicated  family  man, 
a  man  who  worked  hard  for  the  better- 
m«it  of  his  community  and  his  countr\-. 
He  took  an  active  role  in  politics — he  be- 
lieved in  working  hard  for  the  candidates 
and  Ideals  he  believed  in.  He  would  take 
on  the  tough  jobs — mainly  fimdraising — 
^^ithout  thought  of  reward  or  publicity — 
because  he  believed  in  our  ."system  of  gov- 
ernment and  knew  that  democracy  does 
not  come  free,  but  has  to  be  earned  ar.d 
requires  constant  nourishment. 

Gene  gave  freely  of  his  time  and  tal- 
ents to  help  the  State  of  I.<:rael  and  marie 
friends  for  us  through  hLs  law  business  in 
France  and  England.  He  earned  respect 
and  friendship  for  us  that  we  as  a  nation 
are  sometimes  unable  to  do  for  ourselves. 

For  us  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  him.  work  with  him,  laueh  witli 
him,  it  Ls  a  great  personal  loss:  for  those 
who  did  not  have  that  opportimity,  the 
loss  is  also  theirs. 

Let  us  all  work  to  carry  on  in  the  tra- 
dition of  Gene  Wyman. 


NUCLEAR  TEST  BAN 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  10 
years  ago,  we  were  enjoying  a  total  mor- 
atorium on  nuclear  testmg  announced 
by  President  Kennedy  to  speed  negotia- 
tions toward  a  test  ban  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Unfortunately,  because  the  final  agree- 
ment barred  only  atmospheric  testing, 
the  nations  of  the  world  have  not  been 
spared  a  massive  buildup  in  nuclear 
potential  and  power  in  the  intervening 
years. 
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Now,  however,  it  is  time  to  reassess 
th<  events  of  the  past  decade,  includ- 
in{  the  recent  SALT  I  agreement  and  ask 
wh  ether  the  time  has  not  come  for  an- 
oti  er  effort  at  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
tre  aty. 

]  .ast  year,  some  28  Senators  joined  in 
coiponsoring  test  ban  resolutions  which 
I  a  tid  Senators  Hart  and  Mathias  intro- 
du  ed.  This  year,  we  intend  soon  to  rein- 
troduce  legislation  along  v.ith  Senators 
Ht]  MPHREY.  MusKiE,  and  Case,  to  achieve 
thi  i  purpose. 

I'or  we  feel  that  the  moment  is  op- 
poi  tune  for  an  end  to  come  to  nuclear 
tes  ing. 

In  a  recent  article.  Herbert  Sco^•ille 
Jr.  a  former  Assistant  Director  of  the 
U.£ .  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Ag(  ncy  and  Deputy  Director  oi  the  Cen- 
tra Intelligence  Agency,  hiis  swelled  out 
corcisely  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
tin  e  is  ripe  for  attempting  a  new  initia- 
tiv(  to  achieve  a  comprehen.nve  nuclear 
tes    ban  treaty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  arti- 
cle in  the  Washington  Post  of  Februaiy 
4,  :  973,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ordI  as  follows: 

After  SALT,  a  Total  Test  Ban? 
(By  Herbert  ScovUle,  Jr  ) 

Tlie  accomplishments  of  SALT  I  have  pro- 
diicjd  a  totally  new  climate  in  which  a  com- 
prel  lenslve  nuclear  test  ban — one  covering 
underground  as  well  as  atmosplieric  explo- 
sloi  s — becomes  a  negotiable  arms  control 
meisure  after  nearly  10  years  of  drifting  In 
the  doldrums.  Not  since  1962.  when  Nikita 
Khiushchev  made  his  offer  of  three  on-site 
insfectlons  to  verify  such  a  ban.  have  oppor- 
tiin  ties  for  agreement  been  so  good. 

Tiis  improved  outlook,  if  we  take  advan- 
tage   of    It.    Is   particularly    timely    since    it 
Just  as  steps  are  needed  to  prevent 

rljher  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  addi- 
al  countries.  That  the  patience  of  the 
nuclear-weapons  countries  is  beginning 

T*ear  thin  is  shown  by  the  overwhelming 

sup  >ort.  despite  UJS.  opposition,  for  a  United 

ons    resolution    in    favor    of    a   halt    to 

iixiclear  testing  by  August,  1973.  the  tenth 

niversary  of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 

iddttion,  there  is  strong  Senate  support, 
by  Sens.  Philip  Hart.  Edward  Kennedy. 
Cha-les  Mathias  and  Clifford  Case,  for  a 
re.so  ution  urging  the  President  to  make  a 
renewed  effort  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  and.  In  the  Interim,  to  suspend  all 
test  ng  Immediately  as  long  as  the  Russians 
reel]  iroeate. 
Tie 


limitations  on  strates^ic  arms  agreed 
Moscow,  particularly  the  ABM  treaty, 
greatly  reduced  the  desires  for  further 
weapons  testing  which  have  in  the 
been  the  major  obstacle  to  a  compre- 
heniive  test  ban.  With  only  200  ABM  inter- 
cept Dr  missiles  allowed  each  .side,  ic  Is  almost 
impossible  to  Justify  further  improvements 
nuclear  warheads  for  this  purpose. 
United  States,  and  almost  certainly  the 
as  well,  have  nuclear  weapons  de- 
veloped for  such  Interceptors,  and  no  to- 
provements  In  warhead  design  can  possibly 
overcome  the  complete  ineffectiveness  of  the 
ABM  systems  permitted  by  the  treaty. 

STRATEGIC   WARHE.AOS 

e  effects  of  the  ABM  treaty  also  apply  to 

requirements  for  warheads  for  offensive 

.  Without  any  effective  ABM  to  pene- 

the  need  for  new  warheads  largely  dis- 

.  In  addition,  there  is  no  further  need 

»8tlng  to  develop  special  warheads  to 

high-altitude  nuclear  explosions, 
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since  the  allowed  ABMs  can  be  overwhelmed 
by  a  small  fraction  of  the  existing  strategic 
forces. 

Only  for  a  first-strike  force  able  to  destroy 
the  enemy'.s  missiles  In  their  silos  is  there 
any  need  to  design  new  offen.sive  warheads. 
However,  the  stated  U.S.  policy  has  been  to 
lorego  a  ■hard  target'  MIRV  which  might 
provoke  Soviet  concerns  thai  we  were  soei;iiit; 
a  first-strike  capability.  thu.s  upsetting  tlie 
present  strategic  balance.  Even  lor  such  a 
MIRV',  an  improved  warhead  with  five  times 
the  yield  would  he  less  important  than  po- 
tential improvements  in  accuracy. 

Nor  does  the  UnUed  Slates  anv  longer  need 
a  ■hard  target"  MIRV  to  provide  the  flexibil- 
ity to  attack  key  military  targets  Instead  of 
Cities  after  a  limited  Soviet  attack;  this  can 
now  be  achieved  without  fuiliier  advances 
in  weapon  deiign  since,  as  a  re.-iult  of  the 
ABM  treaty,  the  retaliatory  attack  no  longer 
has  to  cope  with  large  ABM  defenses  and  can 
afford  to  direct  several  warheads  at  a  single 
target. 

A  complete  test  ban  would,  on  the  other 
hand,  increase  U.S.  confidence  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  not  improving  the  yields  and  ac- 
curacy of  its  warheads  in  order  to  develop  a 
first-strike  MIRV  system  able  to  destroy  a 
large  fraction  of  our  Minuteman  force. 

Another  familiar  justification  for  nuclear 
weapons  testing  has  been  the  need  to  assure 
the  continued  reliability  of  already  developed 
and  stockpiled  weapons.  Although  nuclear 
tests  have  never  been  carried  out  solely  to 
check  the  proper  functioning  of  a  stockpiled 
weapon,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  ability 
to  test  is  necessary  In  case  deterioration  is 
found  by  other  means  and  corrective  action 
is  required.  This  is  not  necessary,  however, 
since  it  would  always  be  possible  to  replace  a 
warhead  which  had  deteriorated  with  one  of 
proven  design.  Furthermore,  if  mutual  de- 
terrence is  the  fundamental  element  in  our 
strategic  policy,  as  spelled  out  by  the  ABM 
treaty,  then  any  unknown  decrease  in  reli- 
ability on  both  sides  can  only  improve  deter- 
rence. High  reliability  is  only  necessary  for 
a  nation  contemplating  a  first  strike.  No 
aggres.sor  could  rely  on  the  uncertain  relia- 
bility of  another  nation's  weapons  as  the 
means  of  surviving  a  retaliatory  attack. 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  the  Moscow  agree- 
ments, a  strong  case  can  be  made  that  no 
further  nuclear  testing  of  strategic  weapons 
is  required,  '^et.  during  the  past  10  years 
since  the  limited  test  ban  treaty,  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  U.S.  tests  have  been  relat- 
ed to  strategic  weapons  systems,  and  indeed 
the  highest  priority  tests  "have  fallen  in  this 
category.  The  Moscow  agreements  have  thus 
undercut  the  major  rationale  for  continued 
nuclear  testing.  Even  before  SALT  I,  Drs.  Carl 
VValske  and  John  Foster  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment testified  that  they  favored  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  provided  It  could  be 
adequately  verified.  This  Pentagon  position, 
which  is  the  U.S.  position  at  the  Geneva 
disarmament  talks,  is  even  further  reinforced 
by  the  Moscow  agreements. 

SIGNALS    AND    SATTLLITES 

The  benefits  of  SALT  I.  however,  are  not 
limited  to  the  weapons  development  part  of 
the  problem  alone;  the  ABM  treaty  also 
creates  a  mechanism  by  which  the  verifica- 
tion difficulties,  for  years  the  ostensible 
stumbling  block  to  a  test  ban.  can  also  be 
solved. 

Since  19C3.  the  United  States  has  insisted 
that  on-site  inspections  were  required  for 
adequate  policing  against  secret  underground 
tests,  while  the  Soviet  Union  has  consistently 
claimed  that  these  inspections  were  unneces- 
sary. The  verification  provisions  of  the  ABM 
treaty  afford  a  means  of  bridging  this  gap. 
In  this,  and  in  the  interim  agreement  on  of- 
fensive weapons,  both  nations  agree  that  na- 
tional technical  means  of  verification  will 
be  used;  that  neither  nation  will  interfere 
with  such  means;  and.  finally,  that  neither 


will  I'se  deliberate  concealment  to  impede 
verification.  In  addition,  a  standing  consult- 
ative commission  is  set  up  to  consider  ques- 
tions concerning  compliance  with  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  agreement.  Similar  provisions, 
but  multi-natioiial  In  scope,  attached  to  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  might  satis- 
factorily  reconcile  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet 
points  of  view. 

The  primary  problem  in  verifying  a  ban 
on  underground  tests  has  been  the  difficultv 
in  telllr.g  apart  the  seismic  signals  frorii 
small  earthquakes  and  explosions.  Now,  with 
greatly  improved  seismic  methods  and  so- 
phisticated computer  processing,  it  is  possible 
to  classify  almost  any  detectable  seismic 
event  as  an  earthquake  or  an  explosion. 

For  those  few  small  events  which  are  de- 
tected seismically  but  not  Identified,  the 
United  States  h.is  m  the  past  sought  the  re- 
assurance of  on-site  inspections  despl'e 
Pentagon  testimony  that  the  value  of  such 
on-site  inspections  is  marginal  at  best.  To- 
day's U.S.  verification  techniques,  however, 
are  superior  to  our  earlier  capabilities,  even 
combined  with  the  on-site  inspections  we 
were  seeking. 

Observation  satellites  are  one  agreed 
method  capable  of  providing  increased  as- 
surance. A  photographic  satellite  scanning 
an  area  in  which  an  unidentified  seismic 
event  was  detected  could  obtain  Information 
useful  for  evaluating  whether  the  seismic 
signals  originated  from  a  secret  nuclear  test. 
Most  of  the  natural  earthquake  areas  within 
the  Soviet  Union  are  remote  from  human 
activity,  so  that  a  large  fraction  of  these  un- 
identified events  could  be  clearly  classified  as 
natural  in  origin  when  evidence  of  man- 
made  disturbances  was  absent.  Whenever  a 
satellite  obtained  evidence  of  mining  or 
drilling  operations  In  the  area  where  the 
seismic  signals  originated,  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation could  be  demanded  through  an  in- 
ternational commission  on  the  SALT  I  model. 
If  not  satisfied,  the  United  States  could  re- 
sume testing  or  take  whatever  other  action 
it  thought  necessary. 

EVASION     TECHNIQUES 

Some  experts  have  worried  that  an  under- 
ground test  ban  could  be  violated  by  use  of 
sophisticated  evasion  techniques,  such  as  a 
detonation  in  a  large  cavity.  But  theoretical 
studies  show  that  a  very  large  chamber.  300 
feet  in  diameter  and  several  thousand  feet 
underground,  would  be  requh^d  to  muffle 
the  seismic  signal  of  a  5-to-lO-kiloton  ex- 
plosion sufficiently  to  make  it  undetectable. 
The  use  of  such  concealment  techniques  for 
even  so  small  a  test  would  involve  a  mam- 
moth construction  operation  which  would 
be  easily  visible  by  observation  satellites. 

Other  exotic  evasion  techniques  have  been 
proposed:  a  nuclear  explosion  could  be  con- 
ducted in  the  Immediate  aftermath  of  a  large 
earthquake,  or  a  series  of  nuclear  explosions 
could  be  timed  to  give  additive  seismic  sig- 
nals that  more  nearly  resemble  an  earth- 
quake than  an  explosion.  Both  of  these  tech- 
niques are  vulnerable  to  detection  by  sophis- 
ticated seismic  measuring  and  data  analysis 
systems.  However,  even  if  these  techniques 
successfully  hid  the  signals,  there  would  be 
a  considerable  probability  that  the  opera- 
tions required  to  carry  them  out  would  be 
noticed  by  observation  satellites  and  chal- 
lenged through  the  mechanism  of  the  con- 
sultative commission. 

Finally,  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives  for 
peaceful  purposes  is  now  generally  recog- 
nized, at  least  in  this  country,  to  have  few 
economic  advantages  and  many  environ- 
mental and  safety  problems.  This  program, 
nicknamed  Plowshare,  has  always  been  a 
roadblock  to  a  ban  on  nuclear  tests,  since  it 
could  provide  an  Ideal  cover  for  disguised 
weapons  testing.  In  fact,  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasts for  Plowshare  have  been  the  most 
ardent  nuclear  weapons  developers. 

Now  the  proposed  nuclear  excavation  of 
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the  sea-level  Panama  Canal  has  been  dropped, 
and  the  use  of  nuclear  explosives  for  the  re- 
lease of  natural  gas  is  the  only  project  being 
given  serious  study  In  the  United  States. 
Tests  even  for  this  purpose  are  in  trouble 
with  environmentalists  and  significant  gas 
recovery  would  require  thousands  of  nuclear 
explosions.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
budget  for  Plowshare  has  Just  been  cut  al- 
most in  half  and  no  tests  are  planned  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Considerable  Interest  in 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  has,  unfortu- 
nately, been  stimulated  by  U.S.  propaganda 
in  other  countries,  particularly  Russia,  India 
and  Brazil,  and  could  interfere  ■with  negotia- 
tions for  a  comprehensive  test  ban  if  they 
are  unduly  delayed. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  the  United 
States  to  take  a  new  initiative  in  negotiating 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  It  would  be 
an  important  next  step  after  the  Moscow 
agreements  to  place  some  overall  celling  on 
qualitative  Improvements  In  strategic  nu- 
clear warheads. 


THE  166TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  BIRTH 
OF  GEN.   ROBERT  E.  LEE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock)  ,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  statement  by  him  and  an  ar- 
ticle relative  to  the  166th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement   by   Senator   Brock 

Last  January  19,  in  observance  of  the  166th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  General  Robert 
E,  Lee,  Norman  Bradley,  editor  of  the  Chat- 
tanooga Times,  reprinted  a  perceptive  and 
thoughtful  column  for  that  newspaper. 

Mr.  Bradley's  words  speak  not  only  of  the 
greatness  of  Lee,  now  recognized  through- 
out the  Union,  but  also  of  the  meaning  of 
his  life  for  us.  In  these  times. 

I  believe  that  his  message  deserves  wide 
currency,  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Lee:   A  Man  To  Emitlate 
(By  Norman  Bradley) 

Attention  always  is  on  "new  frontiers."  But 
It  never  hurts  to  remember  the  mountain 
ranges  behind  us.  This  may  be  an  era  of 
changing  tactics,  but  equally  Important  are 
unchanging  virtues.  There  Is  a  need  for  new 
programs,  but  not  without  old,  and  tested 
principles. 

Today  the  nation  looks  ahead,  as  it  should, 
of  course,  and  thoughts  are  attuned  to  the 
future  and  its  demands.  But  on  this  particu- 
lar day.  we  might  think  briefly  of  a  man  of  a 
century  past. 

True,  his  form  has  been  stilled  for  102 
years,  but  his  shadow  has  lengthened  to  span 
the  ages;  true,  his  voice  has  been  silenced 
all  this  time,  but  the  words  he  spoke — bet- 
ter, the  words  he  lived — still  ring  in  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  his  countrymen. 
.  Robert  Edward  Lee,  born  this  day  166 
years  ago,  died  on  an  autumn  morning  in 
1870.  By  present  standards,  he  was  not  an 
old  man,  but  at  63  his  body  had  been 
subjected  to  the  rigors  of  many  campaigns, 
his  heart  to  the  agony  of  many  losses. 

He  was  the  military  genius  of  a  war  that 
ended  In  his  surrender,  the  physical  embodi- 
ment of  a  cause  that  was  lost  from  Its  start, 
the  advocate  of  unity  in  an  age  when  the 
wounds  of  war  still  were  raw  and  bleeding. 

And  yet  whose  name,  among  all  those 
posted  on  the  roll  of  heroes  of  that  era,  Is 
more  deeply  revered,  more  widely  honored  by 
descendants  of  friend  and  foe  alike? 


Certainly  not  Ulysses  8.  Grant,  a  man  of 
great  military  competence  whose  stature  was 
diminished  rather  than  heightened  by  hts 
later  years  as  President  of  the  United  States; 
not  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  with  his 
concept  of  total  war,  or  Phil  Sheridan  or 
George  B.  McClellan  or  any  other  blue-clad 
general. 

And,  I  might  add,  not  even  Stonewall  Jack- 
son or  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest,  whose  genius 
Lee  recognized  and  depended  on;  not  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  the  president  of  the  Confederacy, 
or  L.  Q,  C.  Lamar,  the  brilliant  Misslssipplan, 
an  eloquent  spokesman  for  the  region  from 
positions  of  high  honor  in  post-war  Wash- 
ington. 

Only  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  ranks 
with  that  of  Lee  from  that  tragic  period,  and 
Lincoln's  enduring  fame  rests  upon  the  wis- 
dom and  the  grace  with  which  be  wielded 
the  power  of  the  Union  that  claims  our  su- 
preme allegiance  today.  Lincoln  wsis  the  vic- 
tor, not  the  vanquished;  he  lost  any  in  those 
areas  where  he  would  have  been  magnani- 
mous and  others  vindictive. 

What  is  the  basis  for  Lee's  unchanging 
place  in  the  regard  of  those  who  have  come 
after  him?  Not  his  unqualified  successes,  cer- 
tainly, for  he  rarely  trod  the  high  road  to 
victory;  his  path  was  heavily  shadowed  by 
disappointments  throughout  his  lifetime. 

Instead,  I  think,  we  honor  Robert  E.  Lee 
today  for  what  he  was  as  a  human  being 
rather  than  what  he  achieved,  for  how  he 
lived  rather  than  what  he  gained,  for  what 
he  gave  rather  than  what  he  accumulated. 
And  these  are  the  virtues  which  can  be 
shared  by  any  man,  anywhere. 

He  was  no  lover  of  slavery,  no  advocate 
of  the  theory  of  seccession.  'Vet  when  war 
loomed,  he  followed  the  course  his  sense  of 
duty  dictated.  His  first  obligation,  he  de- 
cided, was  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  When  It 
left  the  Union,  he  resigned  his  commission 
In  the  U.S.  Army  with  the  assertion  he  would 
never  again  bear  arms  save  In  Virginia's  de- 
fense. 

Once  having  committed  himself,  he  never 
looked  back.  He  bore  the  respionslblllties  of 
the  post  he  assumed  as  he  had  all  those  he 
had  known  before — with  a  slngleminded  de- 
votion and  an  unwavering  determination  to 
excel. 

He  was  keenly  aware  of  the  power  that 
rested  In  his  hands,  yet  was  slow  to  exert  it. 
He  w-as  devoid  of  fear  for  himself  but  hesi- 
tant to  subject  others  to  danger.  He  was  con- 
siderate always  of  his  men,  not  merely  be- 
cause they  were  soldiers  of  his  command  but 
because  they  were  human  beings  with  their 
own  rights  and  dignity. 

Deeply  religious  without  giving  way  to 
religiosity,  he  prayed  for  victory  but  when 
God  willed  defeat,  he  was  unquestioning.  In 
the  lean  years  after  the  war,  he  was  a  symbol 
of  uncomplaining  courage  in  the  face  of 
lasting  discouragements  and  of  unyielding 
determination  to  build  a  still  better  life  from 
the  wreckage  of  the  old. 

He  was  convinced  it  was  his  duty  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  national  unity.  It  was  not 
easy  but  he  persevered.  He  was  calm  when 
others  gave  way  to  frenzy  or  frustration;  he 
was  loving  when  they  hated;  he  was  silent 
when  they  spoke  with  rancor. 

And  within  months  of  his  death,  he  was 
able  to  say  with  deep  sincerity.  "I  have  never 
known  one  moment  of  bitterness  or  resent- 
ment." 

His  was  a  life  with  enduring  principles — 
devotion  to  duty,  recognition  of  rightful  au- 
thority, humility  in  the  use  of  power,  the 
natural  kindness  that  reveals  a  heart  at- 
tuned to  the  needs  of  others. 

It  invites  a  people's  emulation. 


THE  CALM  IN  SOUTH  ASIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months  a  calm  has  fallen  over  South 


Asia.  After  the  human  tragedy  and  civil 
war  in  Bsuigladesh  In  1971.  this  calm  is 
surely  welcome.  But  to  many  Americans 
who  have  closely  followed  developments 
in  South  Asia,  the  calm  .seems  decep- 
tive— for  it  carries  with  it  some  of  the 
same  seeds  of  confrontation  and  conflict 
which  have  overtaken  the  people  of  the 
region  repeatedly  in  recent  years. 

The  birth  of  Bangladesh  forever 
changed  the  map  and  relationships  in 
South  Asia.  But  some  of  the  new  prob- 
lems raised  by  this  change,  and  some  of 
the  diflScult  issues  of  previous  years,  con- 
tinue—despite the  helpful  steps  last  year 
towards  diplomatic  accommodations  and 
peaceful  change. 

I  would  like  to  outline  just  a  couple 
of  the  immediate  concerns,  over  South 
Asia,  that  I  share  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues and  others. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  let  me  com- 
ment on  what  some  have  called  "the  new 
forgotten  people"  of  South  Asia. 

I  refer  to  the  plight  of  the  prisoners 
of  war.  the  interned  civilians,  and  others 
caught  in  the  crunch  of  deadlocked  ne- 
gotiations on  ending  the  state  of  war 
and  normalizing  relations  throughout  the 
area.  Some  76.000  Pakistani  prisoners  of 
war  and  some  16,000  civilian  intern- 
ees remain  in  India  under  the  control 
of  the  joint  India-Bangladesh  military 
command.  As  many  as  250.000  Bengalis 
are  trapped  in  Pakistan,  waiting  for  exit 
permits  to  go  to  Bangladesh.  Most  of 
them  are  without  a  means  of  livelihood. 
depending  for  their  existence  on  the 
charity  of  others  and  the  sale  of  their 
personal  belongings.  Their  number  in- 
cludes some  28.000  Bengalis  who  previ- 
ously served  the  Pakistan  militar>'  and 
are  now  reportedly  interned  in  prisoner- 
of-war  conditions.  And  in  Bangladesh 
some  500.000  Urdu-speaking  Biharis  con- 
tinue precarious  lives.  Although  their 
fate  remains  unsettled,  they  are  receiv- 
ing temporary'  assistance  from  interna- 
tional voluntary  agencies  and  the  Dacca 
government — but  a  good  share  of  them 
are  waiting  the  opportunity  to  leave 
Bangladesh  for  Pakistan. 

Just  a  year  ago.  there  was  a  preat 
deal  of  hope  on  all  sides  that  an  orderly 
repatriation  and  exchange  of  prisoner.": 
and  populations,  under  international 
auspices,  would  take  place  among  India, 
Pakistan,  and  Bangladesh,  I  recall  from 
conversations  in  Geneva— as  well  as  in 
Dacca,  during  my  visit  to  Bangladesli 
last  February— that  the  United  Nations, 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee for  European  Migration,  were  all  pi  e- 
paied  with  their  good  offices  to  facilitate 
the  repatriation  and  exchange  of  popula- 
tions, and  some  plans  were  being  drawn 
up  to  accomplish  this  objective  on  an 
orderly  basis. 

But  with  the  exception  of  a  few  .scat- 
tered individuals  and  families  who  were 
bale  to  move,  nothing  much  has  hap- 
pened. No  meaningful  progress  has  been 
made — despite  the  offers  and  pood  inten- 
tions on  all  sides,  and  the  best  efforts 
of  the  International  Agencies  to  help. 
In  fact,  within  a  short  time  last  year,  the 
•ft'hole  issue  was  caught  in  a  diplomatic 
log-jam.  And  so.  despite  all  the  specific 
offers  and  good  intentions — and  all  the 
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F  lans  available  for  repatiiatiiig  and  ex- 
c  langing    the   people    trapped    on    all 
s  des — the  suffering  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
,nds  continues  to  this  day. 
Hopefully,   this  logjam  will  soon  be 
broken. 
Perhaps   all    governments   concerned 
ill  finally  recognize  the  new  realities  in 
^uth  Asia — including  the  existence  of 
langladesh.  Perha{>s  one  of  these  gov- 
e  nments  will  take  a  unilateral  initia- 
ti  ve — some  gesture  of  good  will — to  en- 
c  )urage  progress  on  the  Repatriation  of 
Ijrisoners  and  the  exchange  of  popula- 
"     IS,  and  to  fcKter  normalization  among 
governments  and  peoples  of  the  area. 
An   encouraging  development  in  re- 
a  nt  days — and  one  that  deserves  much 
a\  ipport — is  a  communication  from  Prime 
Minister    Indira    Gandhi    of  India    to 
President  Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto  of  Paki- 
conceming  needed  efforts  to  re- 
differences  and  build  better  rela- 
between  the  two  countries.  In  the 
agreement  of  July  3,  1»72,  the 
Iiidian  Prime   Minister  and  President 
B  lutto  pledged  themselves  to  the  "estab- 
lii  hment  of  a  durable  peace  in  the  sub- 
cfntinent,"  and  instructed  their  repre- 
seatatives   to   pursue   before   the   next 
t^umit  meeting  the  outstanding  prob- 
the  two  countries,  'including  the 
qiiestions  of  repatriation  of  prisoners  of 
I  ir  and  civilian  internees." 
Hopefully,  the  new  initiatives  in  the 
6i|t)continent  will  bear  fruit.   Perhaps, 
the  current  visit  of  United  Nations 
General   Kurt   Waldheim   to 
Asia  will  help  to  accomplish  this 
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rhe  Secretary  General's  mission  de- 
ves  the  active  support  of  all  govem- 
;,  including  our  own — whose  stated 
it  in  the  concerns  and  future  of 
Asia  is  hardly  reflected  in  the  ab- 
of  U.S.  Ambassadors  to  Islamabad, 
t.  and  Delhi  over  the  past  several 
For  until  some   movement  is 
on  the  issue  of  prisoners  of  war, 
Q  internees,  and  minority  popula- 
,  men  and  women  and  children  will 
to  suffer  needlessly — their  un- 
fate  not  tied  to  their  well-being, 
to  the  names  of  diplomacy  over  which 
y  have  so  little  control. 
:  ir.  President,  a  second  concern  that 
hare  with  many  Americans,  is  the 
tinuing  humanitarian  crisis  in  Bang- 
'  .  In  the  nearly  14-months  since 
'   ^  their  independence,  the  Gov- 
and  people  of  Bangladesh  have 
courageously  to  maintain  the 
of  their  hard-won  freedom  and, 
the  help  of  the  international  com- 
ty,  to  build  a  better  life  for  all.  As 
:esult.  some  10,000.000  refugees  who 
1  to  India,  and  millions  more  who  were 
jlaced  wiliiin  their  homeland,  have 
resettled.  A  good  measuie  of  law 
order  has  been  maintained.  Commu- 
have  been  restored.  A  consti- 
on  has  been  established,  with  elec- 
ts scheduled  for  March  7.  And  the 
pie  have  been  fed.  But  such  remark- 
accomplishments  should  not  cloud 
fact  that  a  humanitarian  crisis  re- 
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•]  ust  as  the  birth  of  Bangladesh  was  a 
tes  ing  for  freedom  and  self-determina- 


tion— ^the  Bengah's  continued  struggle 
for  survival  is,  in  many  respects,  a  test- 
ing of  the  world's  willingness  and  ability 
to  respond  to  a  humanitarian  emergency. 
And  that  testing  goes  on  today,  and  will 
continue  for  some  time. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Secretary  General 
Waldheim  reluctantly  reported  that,  de- 
spite the  successful  efforts  of  the  U.N. 
relief  opjeration  in  Dacca — UNROD — to 
avert  the  heavy  threat  of  famine  last 
year,  the  food  situation  today  Is  "more 
serious  and  more  threatening"  than  It 
was  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  civil 
war  and  independence.  And  he  has 
appealed  for  international  help  and  as- 
sistance to  avert  a  famine  again. 

Always  a  food  deficit  area.  Bangladesh 
has  regiilarly  experienced  an  annual 
short  fall  of  at  least  a  million  tons  In 
food  grain.  But  a  combination  of  heavy 
drought  and  an  agricultural  system  still 
disrupted  by  a  war,  has  created  a  "food 
gap"  in  1973,  which  experts  estimate  will 
require  a  food  Import  of  as  much  as  2.5 
to  3  million  tons.  This  Is  a  staggering 
blow  to  the  hopes  of  Bangladesh  and  a 
clear  signal,  that  the  efforts  of  the  Ben- 
gali people  to  help  themselves,  still  need 
the  support  of  oin-  own  Government  and 
others. 

Because  of  our  country's  vast  food  re- 
sources— and  because  we  have  tradition- 
ally filled  most  of  the  "food  gap"  In  Ben- 
gal when  It  was  still  part  of  Pakistan— 
I  feel  we  inevitably  have  a  special  role  to 
play  in  responding  to  the  current  food 
needs  of  Bangladesh.  This  is  especially 
true  in  light  of  the  good  relations  we 
have  established  with  Bangladesh,  and 
the  enlightened  foreign  assistance  agree- 
ment we  concluded  with  the  government 
of  Sheikh  Mujlbur  Rahman  last  year 

To  date,  the  United  States  has  effec- 
tively participated  in  the  rehabilitation 
and  reconstruction  effort  in  Bangla- 
desh—both bilaterally  and  in  giving  our 
full  support  to  UNROD's  emergency  pro- 
gram. Some  $319  million  In  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  were  com- 
mitted in  1972.  including  over  1  million 
tons  of  food  grains  valued  at  $136.9  mil- 
hon.  The  American  contribution  repre- 
sents nearly  one-third  of  the  more  than 
$1  billion  committed  by  all  coimtries. 
Again,  I  want  to  commend  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  for  its 
active  concern  for  the  BengaU  people, 
and  pay  high  tribute  to  those  voluntary 
agencies  which  are  playing  such  an  Im- 
portant role  in  Americas  efforts. 

But  let  us  not  rest  on  the  records  of 
last  year:  for  the  food  crisis  of  Bangla- 
desh continues.  And  I  share  the  distress 
of  many  Americans  that,  despite  the 
threatening  conditions  in  Bangladesh, 
the  administiation  is  dragging  its  feet 
in  responding  to  the  urgent  appeals  for 
help  from  Secretary-  General  Waldheim. 
So  far,  the  public  record  indicates  that 
we  have  committed  only  200,000  tons  of 
food  grains  out  of  an  estimated  need  of 
at  least  2.5  million  tons.  No  one  will  sug- 
gest that  we  make  up  the  complete  food 
deficit  in  Bangladesh — but,  given  our 
traditional  input  into  the  area,  why 
should  an  independent  Bangladesh,  im- 
dergoing  an  emergency  food  crisis,  re- 
ceive less  food  assistance  than  we  nor- 
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maUy  gave  Pakistan?  And  why  should 
we  risk  jeopardizing  the  good  relations 
and  effective  assistance  we  have  built 
with  Bangladesh  over  the  past  year? 

Our  Government's  ofBcial  attitude  to- 
ward  food  needs  in  Bangladesh  and  else- 
where, raises  troubling  questions  about 
the  administration's  use  of  our  food  sur- 
plus. Are  we  now  more  interested  in  sell- 
ing our  surplus  grains,  than  in  fulfilling 
the  high  piuT?oses  of  the  food  for  peace 
program?  Are  we  now  to  understand  that 
this  program  is  more  important  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip  in  international  diplomacy, 
than  as  a  humanitarian  effort  to  help 
feed  a  hungry  world? 

Mr.  President,  if  the  intematlmial  re- 
lief effort  In  Bangladesh  is  to  succeed 
this  coming  year,  our  Government  must 
help  with  more  food.  The  record  should 
be  clear  that  we  are  willing  to  do  so— 
with  commitments  far  greater  than  the 
200,000  tons  already  announced.  To  do 
less,  would  be  to  mar  a  fine  record  of 
accomplishment  In  providing  essential 
humanitarian  assistance  to  Bangladesh 
during  the  first  year  of  need — and  would 
also  abandon  a  major  intent  of  Ameri- 
ca's food  for  peace  program. 

Mr.  President,  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  the  entire  world  was  grateful  for 
the  end  to  a  tragic  conflict  which  tore 
at  the  people  and  nations  of  South  Asia. 
The  international  community  Joined  in 
an  effort  to  help  the  people  of  the  region 
survive  one  of  the  most  massive  human 
tragedies  of  this  century,  and  to  assist 
them  in  buDding  a  new  basis  for  lasting 
peace.  But  the  hopeful  beginnings  to  ac- 
complish these  ends  are  unfulfilled,  as 
humanitarian  problems  and  political 
tensions  continue  to  fester. 

The  basic  responsibility  for  a  bright 
and  peaceful  future  In  South  Asia  rests, 
of  course,  on  the  courage  and  goodwill  of 
the  leaders  and  people  of  India,  Pakistan, 
and  Bangladesh — and  the  other  coun- 
tries in  the  immediate  area.  And  I  am 
fully  confident  that  they  see,  and  will  act 
upon,  the  opportunities  at  hand.  But  we 
must  understand  the  strains  that  face 
these  countries,  and  we  must  be  ready  to 
help  and  support  these  countries  help 
themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  some 
recent  press  articles  concerning  the  cur- 
rent problems  in  South  Asia,  an  excerpt 
from  a  January  report  by  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Waldheim.  and  a  U.N.  summary  of 
international  aid  to  Bangladesh. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

fProm  thB  Washington  Post,  Feb,  2,  19731 
The  Pakistani  POWs 
Pakistan,  understandably  using  the  lever- 
age of  the  weak,  is  appealing  for  the  inter- 
national community's  support  in  secvu-ing 
the  return  of  the  90.000-odd  Pakistani  prison- 
era  which  India  and  Bangladesh  stiU  Jointly 
hold  more  than  a  year  after  the  Asian  sub- 
continent s  1971  war.  Its  case  U  strong:  India 
has  not  honored  its  Geneva  Convention  obli- 
gation to  return  prisoners  upon  "cessation  of 
active  hostUiUes"  and.  according  to  the  im- 
partua  International  Bed  Cross,  some  prison- 
era  have  been  mistreated,  even  tortured  and 
klUed.  There  can  be  no  dispute  that,  on  these 
grounds,  India  ia  In  seyere  default.  As  weU, 
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its  policy  towards  the  prisoners  has  failed  to 
furnish  the  example  of  generosity  to  the  van- 
quished which  India  as  the  victor  should 
properly  be  expected  to  set. 

The  hitch  is,  of  course,  that  the  prisoners 
are  only  one  part  of  a  much  larger  package. 
The  Red  Cross  has  a  duty  to  speak  out  for 
the  POWs  but  no  duty  or  license  to  address 
the  larger  political  requirements  of  the  sub- 
continent. The  reason  India  is  holding  the 
prisoners  is  chiefly  to  serve  its  client,  the 
fledgling  wobbly  state  of  Bangladesh.  Bangla- 
desh, which  suffered  untold  atrocities  from 
the  Pakistani  army  before  winning  state- 
hood, cannot  easily  let  go  of  the  remnants  of 
the  force  that  previously  tormented  and  op- 
pressed it.  Moreover,  with  the  prisoners. 
Bangladesh  hopes  to  buy  not  only  formal 
Pakistani  recognition  but  perhaps  also  Paki- 
stani assumption  of  certain  earlier  debts.  The 
fact  Is,  Delhi's  first  priority  is  to  bolster 
Bangladesh:  Its  second  priority  is  to  accom- 
modate Pakistan.  This  Is  not  to  say  the  In- 
dian attitude  Is  untouched  by  vlndlctiveness 
and  by  a  hoked-up  fear  of  Pakistani  revenge- 
seeking,  but  its  prime  purpose  in  holding  the 
prisoners  Is  to  nurse  along  Bangladesh  and 
it  is  willing  to  suffer  a  measure  of  Interna- 
tional censure  for  so  doing. 

Addressing  this  subject  on  this  page  re- 
cently. Mr.  Tad  Szulc  suggested  that  deten- 
tion of  the  POWs  posed  an  issue  of  interna- 
tional morality.  It  also  poses  an  issue  of 
regional  politics.  For  Americans,  the  post- 
Vietnam  outlook  on  the  world  necessarily  In- 
cludes a  willingness  to  subdue  pronounce- 
ments on  situations  which  the  United  States 
is  not  directly  a  party  to.  The  test  which  for- 
eigners might  best  apply  to  the  subcontinent 
Is  not  whether  each  country  there  has  satis- 
fied the  claims  of  international  morality;  by 
that  standard,  Pakistan  would  have  to  ac- 
count for  still  detaining  some  400,000  war- 
stranded  Bengalis.  The  test  is  whether  the 
countries  of  the  region  have  accepted  the 
burden  of  moving,  by  their  own  political  en- 
gines and  their  own  political  road  maps,  to- 
wards a  common  destination  of  conciliation. 
Disturbed  as  we  are  by  their  lapses  and  short- 
falls since  the  December  1971  war.  we  are 
more  Impressed  by  the  steps  the  countries 
have  already  taken,  and  by  the  opportunities 
for  reconciliation  lying  still  within  their 
grasp. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  18,  1972) 

Pakistani  POWs:   "The  New  Porcotten 

People" 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

North  Vietnam's  determination  to  hold 
American  prisoners  of  war.  now  close  to  600, 
as  hostages  against  a  truce  or  peace  settle- 
ment has  all  along  been  a  grim  but  accepted 
reality  of  the  Vietnamese  conflict  and  the 
parallel  Paris  negotiations.  Yet,  the  assump- 
tion always  was  that  these  Americans  would 
be  released  the  moment  the  hostilities  in- 
volving United  States  forces  in  Vietnam  have 
ceased. 

Elsewhere  In  Asia,  however,  the  precept 
of  International  law  that  prisoners  must  be 
freed  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities  does 
not  seem  to  apply:  Pakistani  military  and 
civilian  personnel  are  still  liiterned  by  India 
In  POW  camps.  They  remain  there  today  al- 
though the  latest  subcontinent  war  ended  in 
mid-December  1971,  more  than  13  months 
ago. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  estimated 
92,000  Pakistanis,  Including  approximately 
16,000  civilians,  captured  In  the  fighting  over 
the  emergence  of  the  new  state  of  Bangladesh 
(formerly  East  Pakistan) .  are  hostages  to  the 
complex  and  angry  politics  of  the  subcon- 
tinent and  the  ever-deep  distrust  between 
India  and  Pakistan. 

This  indefinite  condition  of  hostage  for 
the  largest  number  of  people  in  foreign  ci^- 
tlvity  since  World  War  n  Is  tacitly  recog- 


nized by  Indian  officials  for  reasons  they 
privately  admit  to  be  overwhelmingly  politi- 
cal. Pakistan,  of  course,  has  repeatedly 
charged  that  its  defeated  soldiers  are  India's 
hostages.  But.  Incredibly,  only  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  which 
jierlodically  Inspects  the  53  POW  camps 
under  the  provisions  of  the  two  Geneva  Con- 
ventions on  war  prisoners,  has  openly  and 
Insistently  demanded  the  release  of  the 
Pakistanis. 

Most  of  the  world  appears  to  be  con- 
veniently looking  the  other  way,  including 
the  United  States  which,  to  say  the  least, 
was  supportive  of  Pakistan  in  the  1971  war. 
The  92.000  Pakistanis  are,  then,  Asia's  new 
forgotten  people:  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
the  civilian  officials  and  professionals,  the 
women,  the  children  and  the  babies  born  in 
the  camps.  This  general  Indifference  is. 
presvtmably,  a  reflection  of  the  underlying 
political  stalemate  in  the  subcontinent  en- 
gaging India  and  Pakistan  on  one  level  and 
the  related  interests  of  each  of  the  .niper- 
powers  on  the  other. 

At  this  stage,  when  New  Delhi  and  Wash- 
ington actively  seek  to  Improve  their  Irayed 
relations  and  the  Nixon  administration  hopes 
to  expand  the  detente  with  Moscow,  nobody 
in  this  town  is  prepared  to  rock  the  precari- 
ous status  quo  in  South  Asia  by  raising  the 
fate  of  the  Pakistani  POWs  as  a  major  inter- 
national issue. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  nowadays  seems 
to  feel  cooler  toward  Pakistan  as  It  edges 
toward  better  ties  with  India.  Pakistani  Pres- 
ident Zulfikar  All  Bhutto,  for  one  thing,  has 
publicly  condemned  the  United  States 
Christmas  bombings  In  North  Vietnam  while 
India  kept  mum.  Even  China,  an  ally  of 
Pakistan,  Is  singularly  quiet  on  the  subject 
of  the  POWs.  Moscow  is  India's  treaty  part- 
ner and.  therefore,  uncritical  of  her.  Only 
Romania,  the  Communist  maverick,  has  ex- 
pressed support  for  Pakistan  over  the  pris- 
oners. 

But  beyond  all  these  power  considerations 
there  remains  an  array  of  moral,  legal  and 
political  questions  concerning  the  92.000  cap- 
tive Pakistanis. 

The  moral  question  has  two  aspects.  One  Is 
the  matter  of  mass  atrocities  committed  by 
the  West  Pakistani  forces  in  Bangladesh  be- 
fore and  during  the  independence  war.  This 
Is  perhaps  what  the  outside  world  remem- 
bers the  best:  The  atrocities  set  off  a  wave 
of  indignation  here  and  elsewhere.  Tlius  it 
may  be  understandable  that  Bangladesh 
wishes  to  punish  through  trials  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  murders.  But  it  has  indi- 
cated that  at  most  1,500  of  the  Pakistanis 
now  held  in  India,  less  than  two  per  cent  of 
the  total,  may  be  wanted  for  such  trials. 

This  raises  the  obverse  moral  question:  Is 
It  justifiable  to  hold  92.000  persons  indefi- 
nitely In  prisoner  camps  (quite  aside  from 
the  current  controversy  between  India  and 
the  Red  Cross  over  proper  treatment  of  the 
prisoners,  the  shooting  of  escapees,  the  over- 
crowding of  camps  and  so  on )  because  a  tiny 
minority  may  be  guilty  of  war  crimes?  One 
wonders — at  least  for  the  sake  of  consist- 
ency— about  the  absence  of  major  inter- 
national outrage  concerning  the  92,000 
captives. 

The  legal  situation  seems  to  be  crys- 
tal clear,  but  this  is  no  solace  to  the  POWs. 
Article  118  of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention. 
to  which  both  India  and  Pakistan  are  signa- 
tories (Bangladesh  acceded  to  It  last  Au- 
gust), provides  that  "prisoners  of  war  shall 
be  released  and  repatriated  without  delay 
after  the  cessation  of  active  hostilities." 
When  the  Pakistani  forces  capitulated  on 
Dec.  15.  1971.  the  Indian  Chief  of  Staff,  Lt. 
Gen.  Jagjit  Singh  Aurora,  formally  assured 
the  Pakistani  commander  that  "I  shall  abide 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tions." 


Oil  Dec.  21.  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  noted  that  "a  cessation  of  hostilities 
prevails."  In  the  Simla  Agreement,  signed 
on  Jvily  3.  I'j72.  India's  Prime  Minister.  Mrs 
Indira  Gandhi,  and  President  Bhutto  pledged 
themselves  to  the  "establishment  of  durable 
peace  in  the  .subcontinent'  and  instructed 
their  representatives  to  discuss  outstandu.g 
prooleni5.  "including  the  queslioiis  ol  repa- 
triation of  prisoners  of  war  and  civilian  lu- 
ter.iees."    before   the    next   summit   meeting. 

All  of  the  requirements  lor  the  release 
were  thus  met.  but  India  (which  20  years 
ago  handled  the  repatriation  ol  the  Korean 
Wiir  POWs)  now  invokes  a  host  of  political 
and  security  reasons  for  refusing  to  free  the 
Pakistanis. 

The  first  lea.son  cited  by  India  is  that  she 
cannot  release  the  prisoners  without  consent 
of  Bangladesh  on  Ahose  territory  most  of 
them  surrendered  to  the  Joint  Iiidian- 
Bangiade.sh  command.  But  the  catch  in  the 
Intricate  subcontinental  political  game  is 
that  the  Bangladesh  Prime  Minister.  Sheikh 
Mujibur  Rahman,  refuses  his  consent  until 
Paklsta;i  rercignizes  his  new  state  and  until 
he  has  made  up  his  mind  ab-iul  the  war 
trials. 

The  vicious  circle  in  which  the  POWs  are 
caught  extends  to  Islamabad  where  Bhutto, 
fighting  hard  to  convince  his  rightwing  op- 
position that  ultimately  Bangladesh  must  be 
recognized,  insists  for  his  own  political  rea- 
sons that  this  must  be  preceded  by  a  per- 
sonal meetmg  between  him  and  Mujibur. 
Bhu'to.  who  released  Mujibur  from  prison 
late  in  1971  and  probably  saved  his  life, 
argues  that  such  problems  as  Pakistan's  re- 
sponsibility for  prewar  external  debts  for 
projects  in  Bangladesh  should  be  settled 
prior  to  recognition.  But  Mujibur  refuses  to 
meet  Bhutto  before  recognition. 

Late  last  year.  Pakistani  diplomat.s  at  the 
United  Nations  privately  asked  the  Indians 
whether  New  Delhi  would  guarantee  in  writ- 
ing that  the  Bangladesh  recognition  would 
bring  the  POWs'  release.  Diplomatic  reports 
say  thai  the  Indian  reply  was  at  best  non- 
committal. Bhutto's  letter  to  Mrs  Gandhi 
last  Dec.  21.  proposing  a  new  summit,  has 
not  yet  been  answered  and  Indian  diplomats 
here  are  vague  as  to  when  such  a  meeting 
might    be    possible. 

Finally,  Indian  officials  have  begun  talk- 
ing about  Pakistan  allegedly  preparing  a 
"new  round  "  and  rearming  with  "massive  " 
weapons  shipments  from  China  Significant- 
ly, they  now  speak  of  the  POWs  in  terms 
of  "four-and-a-half  divisions  of  trained 
troops."  A  senior  Indian  official  remarked 
recently:  "How  can  we  let  such  an  army  go 
free  when  Pakistan  is  again  preparing  lor 
war?" 

Thirteen  months  after  the  cessation  of 
active  hostillitles,  the  Geneva  Conventions 
and  all  the  precedents  notwithstanding,  the 
deadlock  seems  unbreakable  and  the  92.000 
Paktstani  prisoners  may  be  fated  to  remain 
India's  hostages  for  an  unpredictable  pe- 
riod of  time.  International  morality,  it  would 
appear,    has    seen    better    days. 

[From  the  Par  Eastern  Economic  Review. 

Nov.   18.   1972) 

The  Dispossessed 

(By  Werner  Adam) 

New  Delhi — Bengalis  In  Pakistan.  POWs 
in  India  and  Biharis  In  Bangladesh  are 
the  remaining  and  almost  forgotten  suf- 
ferers of  a  war  that  ended  nearly  a  year  ago 
I  recently  visited  many  of  them:  Bengalis 
in  Islamabad  and  Karachi  as  well  as  Biharis 
In  Dacca  and  Chittagong,  though  not  Paki- 
stani soldiers  and  civilians  held  by  India,  who 
are  inaccessible. 

The  stories  they  have  to  tell,  the  diffi- 
culties they  have  to  face,  are  rather  diver- 
gent and  hardly  reducible  to  a  conamon  de- 
nominator.   Their   fate,   however,    only    too 
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clearly  proves  that  the  subcontinental  neigh- 
bo  iirs  have  still  a  long  way  to  go  to  reach 

astiiig  settlement  of  their  manliold  prob- 
le)  rts. 

There  are  more  than  200.000  Bengalis  in 
P«  kistan  desperately  waiting  to  return  to 
th  i\t  homeland,  which  they  have  not  yet 
sei  n  as  an  independent  state.  iTiey  have  a 
ro  igh  Idea  of  the  difficulties  confronting  the 
flelgling  Bangladesh.  They  know  It  might 
at  the  best  be  an  uncertain  future  that  the 
Pe  jple's  Republic  will  have  to  offer.  But  the 
f u  ;ure  lies  only  there  and  no  longer  In  Is- 
laf-.abad.  Karachi  or  Lahore. 

heir    plight    is    a   tragic    paradox:    while 

ndt.  wanted  any  more  in  Pakistan  and  laid 

from  all  dvitles  these  people,  partioilarly 

I  civil  servants  among  Tii.'m.  would  be  a 

at  help  In  making  tiie  Administration 
m*re  efHclent.  Similarly,  the  26.000  Bengali 
ofl  ct»r3  and  soldiers  crowded  together  in 
PaKi-stanl  camps  are  badly  needed  by  Bang- 
la(  esh's  Prime  Minister.  Sheikh  Mujlbur 
Rf  hman,  who  has  not  even  enough  police 
to  guarantee  law  and  order  in  his  new 
CO  intry. 

rhe  hopes  of  the  stranded  Bengalis  for  re- 
pa  riatlon  are.  however,  unlikely  to  be  ful- 
fil ed  unless  Mujib  gives  his  approval  for 
rei  latrlatlng  the  POWs  from  India.  Pakistan's 
PTKJident,  Zulflkar  All  Bhutto,  at  any  rate, 
has  made  no  secret  of  his  Intention  to  use 
his"  Bengalis  not  only  to  get  the  POWs 
b«:k  but  to  counter  the  Sheikh's  attempt  to 
pv  t  a  few  hundred  of  them  behind  bars. 

Jnderstandably.  Bengalis  in  Pakistan  who 
re  ently  set  up  a  Central  Bengali  Welfare 
anp  Repatriation  Committee  by  no  means 
\  with  Bhutto's  policy  of  equating  them 
wl^h  the  POWs.  The  Bengalis'  fate,  they  say. 
Id  at  beet  be  compared  with  that  of 
"iinocent  Pakistanis  now  stranded  in  Bang- 
la<  lesh."  Regarded  as  neither  Pakistani  citi- 
ze  IS  any  longer  nor  as  aliens  they  feel  their 
sH  nation  to  be  even  worse  since  POWs  are 
at  least  entitled  to  certain  privileges  under 
th  ?  Geneva  Convention. 

rhe  committee  has  meanwhile  done  a  first 
CO  nprehenslve  survey  on  the  living  condl- 
ti(  ns  of  Bengalis  In  Pakistan,  who  are  said 
to  number  not  500.000  as  earlier  believed,  but 
Jtl  it  over  aOO.OOO.  According  to  these  esti- 
m  ites  the  Bengali  minority — Including 
fa  nlly  members — consists  of  16.000  goverii- 
m  mt.  39,000  defence  services  and  150.000  prl- 
ya  te  sector  employees.  Those  who  had  been 
w<  rklng  for  the  Pakistan  Government  until 
th  fir  services  were  terminated  In  July  this 
ye  »r  complain  they  were  treated  "rather 
sh  ibblly  without  much  regard  to  human 
CO  islderatlons  and  legal  aspects  of  the  prob- 
le  r»." 

When  asked  whether  they  would  like  to 

ve  in  "Bast  or  West  Pakistan,"  almost  99'. 

the  Bengali  ofRclals  opted  for  "East  Paki- 
stan." A  few  days  later  they  were  told  that 
they  had   chosen  "Banglade-h."  their 

Irement  had  become  a  must. 

Although  promised  a  subsistence  allowance 

iliounting  to  bQ'r  of  their  basic  pay  for  a 

d  of  a  family  and  33 '  ^  tot  a  single  offi- 

1 — wlih  a  minimum  of  Rs  100   (USS9.09) 

d   a  maximum  of  Rs   1.000    (S90.91)    per 

ith — this  payment  was  Immediately  made 

iect  to  deductions  on  account  of  previous 

ance  and  loans.  The  result;  most  of  them 

no'.v  living  on  the  sale  of  personal  be- 

icings  and  savings.  But  at  least  they  are 

owed  to  stay  in  their  government  hotises 

d  quarters. 

This  Is   not  so  of  the   mllitarv-   personnel 

o  were  ordered  off  duty  and  disarmed  as 
as   February,    they   now   huddle   In   a 

ir.ber   of  camps   In  Baluchistan   and   the 

rthwest  Frontier  Province.  They  were  put 
monthly  subsistence  allowances  ranging 
frbm  Rs  40  for  sepoys  to  Rs  1.000  for  gen- 
et jls.  Says  the  survey:  "Reports  from  these 
cf  mps    give    harrowing    accounts    of    harsh 

atment,  lack  of  privacy  and   unhygienic 

nditions."  And  it  further  cl.iims  that  many 
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officers  have  been  tried  "on  flimsy  grounds" 
and  sentenced  to  rigorous  prison  terms  rang- 
ing from  six  months  to  fourteen  years. 

Still  worse  appear  the  conditions  of  Ben- 
galis laid  off  In  the  private  sector,  who  have 
not  received  any  further  payment  at  all. 
The  committee  has  so  far  di.stribuied  some 
Rs  25.000  to  the  most  needy  Bengalis.  It  has 
also  approached  the  laternaiioual  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Croos  dCRCi  and  the  United 
Natiop.s  International  Cinldron's  Emergency 
Fund  lUNICEF)  lor  aisisiance.  BuL  as  the 
Pakistan  Government  apparently  did  not  give 
the  necessary  clearance  both  orgaaisatioiis 
expressed  their  inability  to  help  the  stranded 
community. 

Except  for  a  few  incidents,  these  Ber.galis 
have  not  yet  faced  real  physical  threat.  But 
their  most  uncertain,  sometimes  deplorable 
conditions  combined  with  the  overwhelming 
desire  to  return  to  Bangladesh,  have  caused 
many  to  attempt  escape  \ia  Afghani-^ian  and 
India. 

At  least  some  2.000  are  reported  to  have 
reached  liieir  destination,  while  an  esti- 
mated 1,000  were  apprehended  and,  under  the 
Defense  of  Pakistan  Rule,  put  in  jail.  Con- 
cludes the  survev:  "The  UN,  Its  Commission 
for  Refugees  and  the  ICRC  should  lake  up 
the  matter  urgently  with  the  Goveriunent  of 
Pakistan,  and  also  .see  that  the  repatriation 
of  the  strandiiKi  Bengals  starts  as  soon  as 
possible." 

In  Bangladesh,  approximately  the  same 
number  of  non-Benfialia  want  to  settle  in 
Pakistan.  One  of  their  spokesmen  in  the 
Dacca  suburb  of  Mirpur  implored  me:  "Please 
do  not  call  us  Biharis:  we  are  Pakistanis. 
East  Pakistan  has  become  Bangladesh,  but 
our  thinking,  our  feeling,  remains  and  will 
remain  that  of  a  Pakistani."  The  argument 
that  Bhutto  has  not  Intended  a  place  for 
them  in  his  "new  Pakistan"  obviously  doesn't 
count  much.  "Bhutto  simply  has  to  take 
tis."  stressed  the  Biharl  spokesman.  "After 
all.  only  recently  we  have  once  again  opted 
for  Pakistan." 

This  Is  true  of  about  95;.  of  some  250.000 
Blharls  in  Mirpus  and  Mohammedpur, 
another  suhiir'o  of  Dacca.  In  a  "survey  of 
Urdu-speaking  non-locals"  recently  under- 
taken by  the  Bangladesh  authorities,  they 
declared  themselves  In  writing  for  what  has 
been  left  of  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Paki- 
stan. At  Saldpur  in  northern  Bangladesh 
where  some  150.000  non-Bengalis  constitute 
the  majority  of  the  town's  population,  only 
20'"    decided  for  Pakistan,  while  about  60.- 

000  Blharts  at  Chlttagong  simply  refused  to 
publicly  choose. 

The  survey,  therefore,  did  not  produce  a 
clear  picture.  However,  after  having  gone  to 
many  of  these  places  and  spoken  to  Blharls 

1  have  the  Impression  that  their  elite — 
teachers,  lawyers,  doctors  and  former  civil 
servants — is  still  very  much  Pakistan-or- 
ientated. Those  concentrated  in  a  comforta- 
ble number  seem  rather  confldent  about 
their  chances  of  survival  in  Bangladesh; 
and  the  Blharls  confronted  with  an  over- 
whelming Bengali  majority  have  not  yet  the 
courage  to  express  their  real  feelings. 

Thanks  to  the  UN  Relief  Operation.  Dacca, 
and  the  ICRC.  the  living  conditions  of  non- 
Bengalis  at  Moliammcclpiir  and  Mirpur  have 
undonbtedly  Improved  during  the  past  few 
mon'hi.  At  Mohammedpur.  where  the  peo- 
ple were  crowded  In  concentration  camps 
vintlX  June  this  year,  a  new  colony  has  been 
set  up  providing  them  with  better  facilities. 
Most  of  the  Biharta  are  without  Jobs  and 
any  means  of  Income,  and  confronted  with 
a  hostile  envlronnicnt. 

But  as  far  as  unemployment  Is  concerned, 
millions  of  Bengalis  have  to  share  this  fate 
with  them.  In  the  railway  workshops  of 
Saldptir  I  even  saw  both  ethnic  groups  work- 
ing hand  In  hand:  1.200  Biharis  and  1.600 
Bengalis.  -At  Mirpur.  however,  the  Biharta 
are  more   than  reluctant  to  accept  Saldptir 


as  a  a  example  of  a  gradual  improvement. 
They  argue  that  to  reconstruct  the  railway 
system,  the  Bangladesh  Government  simply 
had  been  compelled  to  take  the  non-Bengalis 
back  to  their  jobs. 

Law  Minister  Kamal  Hossain  makes  no 
bones  about  his  government's  wish  to  get 
rid  of  those  who  opted  for  Pakistan;  they 
are  somewhat  regarded  as  a  "fifth  column." 
Some  200,000  of  them  are  said  to  have  al- 
rendy  managed  to  get  out — to  Burma,  Nepal 
and  India  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  via  these 
countries  to  Pakistan.  The  rest  of  those  still 
calling  themsolves  Pakistanis  want  to  follow 
them,  they  urge  the  foreign  visitor  "to  carry 
this  mes.sage  tj  President  Bhutto."  He  might 
indeed  liiiU  ii  more  and  more  difficult  to 
simply  ignore  the  demands  of  these  "pa- 
triots." 

A  lasting  solution  v.'ill  probably  only  be 
found  by  following  Mujib's  earlier  proposal 
to  exchange  all  "Islamabad  Bengalis"  for 
those  "Dacca  Biharis"  who  wish  to  settle 
In  Pakistan.  After  all,  the  subcontinent  has 
not  only  experienced  another  partition  but 
has  already  witnessed  a  bigger  migration 
than  what  the  "non-locals"  In  Bangladesh 
and  rakistau  would  amount  to. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  14,  1972] 

Bengalis  Kept  From  Returning 

(By  Arnold  Zeitlln) 

R.\w.^LPiNDi. — A  former  ambassador  in  the 
Pakistan  foreign  service  stepped  briskly  along 
an  Islamabad  street,  twirling  his  walking 
stick. 

T  feel  like  a  retired  gentleman."  he  said. 
He  was  a  Bengali  from  what  Is  now  Bang- 
ladesh. That  day  he  had  receU-ed  notice  from 
the  government  of  Pakistan  that  he  had  been 
fired  because  he  had  opted  for  service  In 
Bangladesh — whenever  Pakistan  vclll  permit 
hlui  to  leave. 

Not  all  the  Bengalis  once  In  government 
service  In  the  bureaucracy  or  the  military 
have  reacted  as  breezUy  In  their  nine  months 
as  virtual  hostages. 

According  to  ofiBclals  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Bed  Cross,  deep  mental  de- 
pression has  gripped  many  Bengali  military 
odicers  and  men  isolated  in  about  a  dozen 
camps  and  abandoned  cantonments  iu  the 
border  provinces  of  Baluchistan  and  North- 
we.st  Frontier. 

The  Red  Cross  reports  the  estimated  25,- 
000  men  detained  in  the  camps  are  well 
treated  physically. 

"They  are  not  getting  much  mall  from 
Bangladesh."  said  a  Red  Cross  Inspector. 
"Some  officers  who  used  to  have  their  own 
hovises  and  servants  are  living  three  to  a 
room.  They  are  depressed  because  they  now 
have  to  go  to  the  toUet  under  the  eyes  of 
guards  carrying  bayonets." 

DRY    MORE    PRESTICIOTTS 

In  one  camp,  Bengalis  were  argvilng  furi- 
ously over  who  was  to  be  the  "wet  sweeper" 
or  the  "dry  sweeper"  In  helping  keep  living 
quarters  clean.  In  the  caste  system  which  has 
grown  up,  dry  Is  more  prestigious  than  wet. 

The  Pakistan  government  has  refused  to 
permit  any  Bengalis  to  leave  for  home  since 
East  Pakistan  became  Bangladesh  last  De- 
cember. According  to  a  census  by  Beuixall 
community  leaders,  about  200,000  persons, 
living  principally  in  Islamabad  and  iu  Kara- 
chi, are  stranded. 

Pakistan  officials  have  Indicated  the  Ben- 
galls  won't  be  permitted  to  leave  pending  a 
general  settlement  under  which  91,000  Pakl- 
sUnl  civilians  and  military  held  in  India  as 
war  prisoners  are  repatriated. 

In  June,  government  employees  who  are 
Bengalis  were  given  the  option  to  serve  "East 
or  West  Pakistan."  Most  selected  East  Paki- 
stan and  wer»  removed  from  their  Jobs.  Tlie 
government  announced  allowances  to  its 
former  employees  amounting  to  half  salary 
f«r  married  men  and  one  third  to  single  men. 
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The  government  has  been  firm  in  its  policy 
of  refusing  exit.  President  Zulflqar  All 
Bhutto  even  turned  down  the  appllcatioa  of 
the  son  of  one  of  his  best  friends. 

According  to  members  of  the  Bengali  com- 
uiunity,  government  workers  are  not  as  bad 
oft  as  private  Bengalis.  About  150,000  Uve 
in  Pakistan's  largest  city,  Karachi. 

Many  who  have  lost  Jobs  in  the  economic 
depression  since  the  breakup  of  the  country 
have  little  hope  of  getting  new  work.  Few 
employers  will  risk  hiring  a  Bengali  who 
might  leave  as  soon  as  he  gets  permliiuion  to 
go  to  Bangladesh. 

Tlie  Red  Cross  has  inspected  one  area, 
Musa  Colony,  where  an  estimated  25,000  Ben- 
galis live  Jammed  together.  Officially,  the 
International  Bed  Cross  has  not  interfered 
iu  what  is  considered  a  domestic  problem. 

Bengalis  in  Karachi  have  tried  to  help 
themselves  by  pooling  money  and  passing 
it  to  the  needy.  One  Bengali  bank  official 
who  every  month  distributed  5,000  rupees, 
about  $450,  reported  this  month  he  could 
collect  only  500  rupees. 

"People  are  afraid  to  give  their  money." 
he  said.  "They  don't  know  how  long  It  will 
have  to  last  them." 

SOME  EXrr  ILLEGALLY 

Some  Bengalis  are  getting  out  Illegally, 
using  forged  papers  or  buying  their  way  out 
with  bribes. 

The  son  of  K.K.  Pannl,  the  Bangladesh 
ambassador  to  Indonesia,  waited  six  weeks 
in  Afghanistan  until  his  wife  and  family 
were  spirited  to  him  across  the  Northwest 
Frontier  border. 

Operators  run  boats  which  will  carry  Ben- 
galls  to  India  from  the  beaches  near  Karachi. 

According  to  a  leader  of  the  Karachi- 
Bengali  couununlty.  some  boat  operators 
have  callously  landed  their  passengers  on 
beaches  within  Pakistan  territory. 

"These  poor  people  have  wandered  until 
they  come  to  s  village."  he  said,  "and  think- 
ing they  are  In  India,  Joyously  run  to  it 
yelling  'Joi  Bangla'." 

If  they  are  lucky,  he  said,  they  meet 
kindly  villagers  who  in  some  cases  have 
given  them  bus  fare  back  to  Karachi. 

(Prom  the  Nation,  Jan.  22,  1973) 

Aid  to  Bangladesh:  America  Does  SoMr- 

THING  Right 

(By  David  A.  Weisbrod) 

No  one  knows  exactly  why,  but  Bangla- 
desh, the  world's  youngest  and  eighth  most 
populous  nation.  Is  now  a  leading  recipient 
of  American  grant  assistance.  Some  $320  mil- 
lion worth  of  commodities,  technical  assist- 
ance and  Just  plain  cash  are  being  given  in 
an  unusually  open-handed  style  by  a  skele- 
ton American  aid  team,  with  no  repayment 
or  interest  requirements. 

The  effect  on  U.S.-Bengall  relations  has 
been  remarkable.  In  little  more  than  a  vear, 
the  official  Bengali  attitude  toward  the 
United  States  has  moved  from  a  prelndepend- 
eiice  ban  on  contact  with  our  government 
representative,  to  a  post-independence  series 
of  angry,  hostile  statements,  to  tlie  present 
support  of  close  and  fruiirul  working  rela- 
tions. Although  "America  Go  Home"  posters 
are  still  plastered  outside  USIS  walls  In  Dacca 
and  shrill  stories  "exposing"  CIA  activities 
occasionally  appear  in  the  press,  the  fre- 
quency of  these  attacks  has  diminished.  On 
tlie  positive  side,  favorable  coverage  is  nor^ 
being  given  to  U.S.  assistance  projects. 

The  Prime  Minister.  Sheikh  Mujibur 
RAliniau,  who  was  ready  to  throw  tlie  entire 
U.S.  mission  out  of  the  country  last  lilarch 
became  of  Washington's  delay  Iu  extending 
diplomatic  recognition,  is  now  careful  not  to 
^^irt  American  sensitivities.  One  feels  that 
even  the  student  opposition,  which  contains 
the  most  vocal  antl-Amerlcan  elements,  is- 
sties  Its  oondemnattons  less  out  of  belief  In 
CXnC aa4— Parts 


their  truth  than  from  emotioua;  compulsion 
to  blame  someone  for  Bangladesh's  continu- 
ing problems.  "It  should  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  United  States  to  have  any 
dialogue  with  Bangladesh, "  a  high-level 
Bangladesh  Government  official  coiumeuted, 
'but  more  than  dialogue,  we  now  have  cozy 
relations." 

And  for  good  reason.  American  assistance 
to  Bangladesh  is  being  given  through  a 
relaxed,  innovative  approach,  and  no  quid 
pro  quo  is  demanded.  The  heart  of  the  agree- 
ment Is  a  direct  grant  of  $115  million  to  pur- 
chase cotton,  pesticides,  fertilizer  and  tallow, 
and  to  pay  for  urgent  public  works  projects 
ranging  from  the  repair  of  roads  and  bridges 
to  the  construction  of  coastal  embankments. 

Approximately  1  million  tons  of  wheat  and 
rice  grain  valued  at  $140  million  are  being 
sent  under  the  Food  for  Peace  program  (PL 
4801.  This  grain,  along  with  that  provided 
by  India  and  other  countries,  is  now  being 
more  widely  distributed  and  is  heading  off 
serious  famine.  In  addition,  a  grant  of  $35 
million  was  made  last  March  to  Uie  United 
Nations  relief  operation  to  help  meet  tlie 
cost  of  transporting  foodstuffs,  and  contri- 
butions totaling  §20  million  have  been  made 
so  far  to  ten  American  relief  agencies  for 
housing,  health  and  education  projects. 

Altliough  larger  loan  programs  e.xlst.  few 
American  assistance  schemes  for  F>eaceful 
purposes  have  been  extended  on  the  same 
scale  since  the  days  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 
Theories  abound.  Some  say  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration is  acting  from  a  sense  of  guilt 
after  months  of  resisting  the  Bengalis'  drive 
for  Independence.  Others  Insist  that  the 
large  input  represents  the  best  impulses  of 
American  charity;  a  simple  humanitarian  re- 
sponse to  an  urgent  crisis,  a  proviiion  of 
emergency  assibtauce  to  help  head  off  mass 
starvation.  Tliose  wiUi  a  geopolitical  frame  of 
mind  point  not  only  to  Russia's  designs  on 
the  subcontinent  but  a  supported  U.S.  sus- 
picion of  India's  growing  hegemony  in  the 
region  and  a  fear  that,  without  help,  Bangla- 
desh would  soon  become  a  nightmarish  caul- 
dron of  strife  and  instability  which  could 
bubble  over  into  other  parts  of  Asia  where 
American  interests  are  more   important. 

Aside  from  the  magnitude  of  American  aid. 
the  terms  allow  the  Bengalis  an  unusual 
degree  of  freedom  to  decide  for  themselves 
Just  how  they  want  to  go  about  making  the 
purchases  and  initiating  the  proqiects.  In 
Bangladesh,  AID  for  the  first  time  is  permit- 
ting the  recipient  country  administrative 
control  over  the  use  of  grant  funds.  Within 
reasonable  limits,  the  Bengalis  will  be  able  to 
direct  the  purchase  of  supplies  from  Ameri- 
can companies  and  will  decide  which  con- 
tractors to  hire  and  on  what  terms. 

"In  India  tliere  was  tremendous  abuse  be- 
cause of  the  size  of  our  mission,"  said  an  AID 
official  with  experience  in  both  India  and 
Bangladesh.  "We  were  contracting,  bringing 
in  advisers  and  experts  practically  once  a 
month  jmd  touting  them  over  to  the  minis- 
tries. In  Bangladesh  we're  doing  the  exact 
opposite.  We  are  starting  from  the  premise 
that  we  don't  have  all  the  answers.  We're 
not  going  to  do  the  kinds  of  things  the  Ben- 
galls  should  be  trying  to  do  for  themselves." 

Currently,  despite  the  amount  of  money  at 
stake,  AID  has  only  fourteen  direct -hire  of- 
ficials, plus  fifteen  to  twenty  private  con- 
tractors In  the  field,  in  comparison  to  the 
300  or  so  Americans  who  were  working  on 
AID  projects  In  prc-iudepcudeuce  East  Paki- 
stan. Both  the  Russian  and  Indian  aid  mis- 
sions are  larger  than  the  American,  even 
1hou;;h  the  United  States  is  providing  more 
assistance  than  those  two  countries  com- 
bined. 

AID  hopes  that  a  "nonlnterventionlst" 
low  profile  will  eliminate  the  kind  of  advis- 
ing, suggesting  and  prodding  that  created 
friction  In  many  previous  aid  programs  and 
helped   make  bilateral    aid    a    controversial 


topic  in  the  recipient  countries.  The  excep- 
tionally young  AID  team  in  Dacca  (the  avei - 
age  age  is  32 1  is  relatively  free  of  the  'ar- 
rogance of  power"  so  pervabive  among  for- 
eign aflaira  officials  in  W'ashington,  and  is 
responsive  to  the  Btngalis'  suRering. 

"The  good  tiling  about  the  aid  Is  the 
volume  and  the  grant  terms."  a  senior  Ben- 
gali official  commenied.  "but  even  bet'i*r  are 
the  procedures.  For  the  firtt  time  iu  my 
experience  an  AID  operation  has  been  mi»de 
smooth,  'i'o'j've  simplified  ii,  remo\ed  the 
bottlenecks.  Normally  wed  have  to  go 
through  complex  channels  to  alter  even 
minor  parts  of  an  agreement;  now  we  just 
ring  up  on  the  telephone  and  they  say  O.K." 

The  Bengalis  too  have  yielded  on  small 
point.s  stich  as  permitting  fertilizer  to  be 
shipped  in  polypropylene  as  well  as  jute  bags 
(jute  Is  Banglade.sh"s  chief  exporii.  With 
both  sides  displaying  so  much  good  will, 
time-consuming  liaison  between  Washington 
and  Dacca  has  been  minimized. 

StUl.  there  Is  reluctance  on  the  pari  of  the 
Bengalis  to  be  outwardly  too  friendly.  When 
Sheikh  Mujlb  delivered  a  speech  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  commemorating  the  first  anniversary- 
of  Baiigali  liberation,  he  thanked  India  and 
the  Soviet  Union  for  their  help  during  the 
nine-month  struggle  for  independence,  but 
did  not  refer  to  America's  assistance  in  help- 
ing the  country  get  back  on  its  feet.  The 
Sheikh  evidenily  feels  th?t.  In  the  hearts  of 
many  of  his  countrynien,  last  years  bitter- 
ness has  not  faded  altogether,  and  that  a 
demonstration  of  cordiality  toward  tlie 
United  States  would  almost  ceriainly  be  used 
against  hi^s  party  i  the  .\\vami  League)  In  the 
general   elections  scheduled   for  March  7 

Political  a:ialysts  predict  sporadic  out- 
bursts of  anil-Amerlcanlsui  for  the  weeks 
before  that  election,  but  dismiss  their  .sig- 
nificance as  reflex  by-products  of  a  heated 
election  mood.  Tajuddin  .\hmed,  Minister  of 
Finance  and  Planning,  and  the  most  out- 
spoken leftist  In  the  cabinet,  has  resumed 
attacks  after  several  months  of  sHetice  In 
a  recent  newspaper  interview  he  accused  the 
United  States  of  "working  to  use  Blanglade-h 
as  a  pawn  of  its  world  politics,"  and  wanted 
that  as  the  United  States  pulled  out  of  Vlet- 
liam,  "it  would  try  to  expand  Its  claws  Into 
Bangladebh." 

Whetlier  these  reiuarl;^  are  part  of  an  cvcv- 
nll  Awiiml  League  campaign  strategy,  or 
merely  an  example  of  lack  of  p.irty  discipline:'. 
few  see  a  day  soon  when  relations  betwee:i 
a  country  as  poor  as  Bangladesh  and  one  a  : 
rich  as  the  United  States  will  assume  genu- 
iuely  deep  and  warm  proportions.  "Tlie  rela- 
tionship IS  almoot  back  to  its  ustially  un- 
.••atisractory  level."  and  an  .American  clSclal 
with  years  of  experience  in  Dacca,  who  added 
that  an  inevitable  decline  will  take  place  as 
tlie  magnitude  of  VS.  assistance  drops. 

Bengalis,  too.  seem  to  realize  that  tlie  ge:-- 
erous  AID  package  Is  a  one-shot  affair  l.t- 
'..eiided  only  to  meet  the  emergeiicy  condi- 
tions canned  by  the  war.  As  soon  as  last  year's 
recjuccvt  for  an  additional  $100  million  is 
cli.3nncled  through  Congress,  tlie  extraordi- 
nary grant  arrangement  will  end.  Tliere  ar" 
no  plans  iu  the  next  fi.-tal  ye.ir  for  a  special 
appropriation  for  Bangladesh  and  future 
terms  will  h.^rdcn  Into  smaller  and  more 
traditional  loan  programs. 

RTuch  of  the  new  flexibility,  moreover,  will 
be  evidenced  mnre  in  theory  than  In  prac- 
tice. .Mthough  Bangladesh  Is  permitted  t.i 
procure  items  In  most  les<-de\ eloped  coun- 
tries of  the  Ro-csUed  "free  world."  pur- 
chases are  still  prohibited  from  Communlsi 
countries.  Western  Europe  and  Japan  Al- 
most all  of  the  cotton,  tallow,  pesticide  and 
fertUL:er  will  be  obtained  m  the  Uuned 
States  ijccause  these  commodities  are  un- 
available or  more  expeiu^ive  on  Tlilrd  World 
markets.  A  good  proportion  of  the  project 
money  (for  road  repairs,  coastal  embank- 
ments, etc.)    also  will  be  tiscd   to  pu.-ch.ase 
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irs.  equipment  and  supplies  and  to  pay  sal- 
s  ries  of  American  contractors.  (About  $30 
nillion  of  it  will  be  converted  Into  Bangla- 
(  esh  takas  to  meet  local  construction  costs. 
1  .ith  the  Important  stipulation  that  the  Ban- 
(  ladesh  Government  spend  an  equivalent 
I  mount  of  dollars  on  purchases  within  the 
United  States.)  In  the  end.  all  except  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  total  aid  package  will  even- 
t  ually  find  its  way  back  to  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  the  e.xpiration  of  grant 
t  srms.  another  potential  source  of  friction 
I  etween  the  United  States  and  Bangladesh  is 
1  kely  to  be  a  reduction  in  Food  for  Peace 
(PL  480)  assistance.  Bangladesh,  a  victim  of 
tie  bad  weather  that  prevailed  throughout 
1  sla  last  year,  will  probably  need  to  import 
as  much  or  more  grain  this  year  as  it  did 
ii  1972.  Although  the  food  shortfall  for  1973 
^  111  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  2.5  million 
t  3ns.  according  to  a  report  by  Dennis  Chan- 
c  ler.  a  former  director  of  the  International 
I  Ice  Research  Institute,  the  United  States 
1-  as  so  far  promised  only  200.000  tons  of 
V  heat,  to  be  shipped  between  now  and  the 
e  nd  of  June. 

Because  of  the  sudden  drop  In  grain  re- 
s  ;rves  and  the  rapid  rise  of  world  demand, 
t  le  future  of  the  PL  480  program  is  hanging 
ti  the  air.  and  with  it  the  likelihood  that 
I  angladesh  will  receive  sufficient  assistance 
f  om  that  source  to  meet  its  needs.  Since 
I  idia,  which  donated  500,000  tons  of  grain  to 
E  angladesh  last  year,  now  faces  a  major  food 
s  lortage  of  Its  own.  Bangladesh  will  have  no 
a  tematlve  but  to  use  a  substantial  percent- 
a  ;e  of  Its  foreign  currency  reserve  to  make 
c  )mpetltlve  purchases  on  the  world  market. 
I  engall  negotiators  are  currently  arranging 
ta  buy  400,000  tons  of  grain  (valued  at  $42 
n  Jllion)  from  Continental  Grain  Corpora- 
t  on,  the  same  American  supplier  that  han- 
d  ed  the  huge  Russian  purchase.  (The  Ben- 
g  111  purchase,  by  the  way.  Is  at  a  higher 
p  -ice  than  the  Russian  one  and  Includes 
1  )0,000  tons  of  Pakistani  rice,  an  Indica- 
tl  on  of  Just  how  desperate  conditions  are 
e  :pected  to  be.) 

At  this  point,  Bangladesh  Is  planning  to 
n  eet  half  the  1973  deficit  with  private  pur- 
c]  kases  and  the  other  half  with  PL  480  as- 
sl  stance.  This  would  call  for  a  PL  480  Input 
b  ^yond  that  of  last  year;  there  Is  conslder- 
a  )le  doubt,  however,  that  so  large  a  quantity 
w  ill  again  be  available. 

"Beyond  a  point  you  have  to  say  'hope  for 
tie  best.'"  a  State  Department  official  said. 
"■  :Tie  U.S.  may  find  Itself  In  a  position  of  not 
bring  able  to  feed  all  the  hungry  In  the 
WDrld:  It  won't  even  be  a  matter  of  public 
policy  decision — there  Just  won't  be  the  food 
t<   send." 

While  others  Insist  America  will  not  let 
B  mgladesb  "go  down  the  drain."  It  Is  gen- 
ei  ally  acknowledged  the  new  country  will 
sc  on  have  to  compete  like  any  other  for  Its 
s!  are  of  the  aid  pie.  As  public  attention  to 
tlio  Bangladesh  disaster  fades,  so  will  the 
q  lantlty  of  American  assistance.  Further- 
tt  ore,  AID'S  new  low  profile,  combined  with 
tl  e  Congressional  restriction  limiting  U.S. 
cc  ntrlbutlons  to  Bangladesh  reconstruction 
tc  40  per  cent  of  total  worldwide  contribu- 
tl  )ns.  almost  guarantees  a  modest  U.S.  pres- 
et ce. 

Nevertheless,  the  accomplishments  so  far 
h  ive  been  noteworthy.  Thanks  In  gcxxl  part 
U  American  aid:  mass  famine  has  at  leaist 
U  mporarUy  been  avoided,  a  stable,  demo- 
cjatlcally  Inclined  regime  has  successfully 
t8  ken  roots,  and  an  Improvement  of  relations 
bi  tween  the  people  and  governments  of  the 
UilteU  States  and  Bangladesh  has  been  en- 
g(  ndered.  Much  has  been  done  that  Amerl- 
ci  ns  should  feel  proud  of. 

But  In  the  end  the  aid  question,  though 
important,  is  marginal.  Bangladesh's  needs 
ai  e  enormous  and  wUl  remain  so  indefinitely 
ir  to  the  Juture.  The  country  is  burdened  by 
W  per  cent  Illiteracy,  has  a  per  capita  income 
ol  >  less  than  $80  and  Is  one  of  the  most 
d(  nsely  populated   nations   In   the   world— 


without  the  Industrial  base  required  to  sup- 
port Itself.  By  the  year  2000  the  present  pop- 
ulation of  80  million  Is  expected  to  double. 
To  Imagine  160  million  poverty-ridden  people 
living  In  an  area  the  size  of  Wisconsin  Is  to 
confront  a  challenge  to  human  survival  of 
unprecedented  dimensions. 

Tomorrow's  difficulties  are  perceived  with 
such  a  shudder  that  differences  between  opti- 
mists and  pessimists  are  barely  distinguish- 
able. The  pessimists,  it  is  said,  (describe  Bang- 
ladesh's future  as,  "irretrievably  bleak";  the 
optimists  are  said  to  describe  it  as  "retriev- 
ably  bleak.  "  Whatever  the  outcome,  Ameri- 
can policy  will  encounter  some  challenges  in 
the  years  ahead.  To  extend  the  present  gen- 
erous aid  program,  while  at  the  same  time 
keeping  it  simple,  direct  and  flexible,  would 
seem  the  most  hopeful  role  the  United  States 
can  play. 


III.  The  Food  SrruATioN  and  Prospects 
FOR  1973 

ASSESSMENT   OF  THE   AMAN    HARVEST.    AND   ESTI- 
MATED   NEEDS    OF    FOOD    GRAINS    IN     1973 

76.  As  Indicated  earlier  in  this  report,  it 
was  always  accepted  that  the  Aman  harvest 
would  be  the  decisive  element  Influencing 
the  food  situation  In  1973,  Recognizing  this 
fact,  and  asstiming  also  that  it  would  be  es- 
sential In  any  case  to  Import  a  certain 
amount  of  food  grains  in  the  coming  year, 
the  Secretary-General  felt  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  all  concerned  if  mutually 
acceptable  estimates  could  be  made  both  of 
local  production  and  of  the  Imports  llkelv  to 
be  needed  in  1973.  As  early  as  August  1972, 
he  therefore  proposed,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Director-General  of  FAG.  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mission  under  the  leadership  of  a 
recognized  international  authority,  and  com- 
posed of  experts  drawn  from  the  Government 
of  Bangladesh  and  the  appropriate  interna- 
tional organizations.  In  order  to  make  these 
estimates.  The  Government  agreed  with  this 
proposal,  and  Professor  Robert  Chandler,  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  agreed  to  lead 
the  Mission.  For  this  purpose  he  visited 
Bangladesh  in  October  and  again  in  Novem- 
ber 1972. 

THE     PRIME     minister's     REQtTEST 

77.  By  early  October,  It  had  already  become 
apparent  that  the  Aman  harvest  was  threat- 
ened, not  only  because  of  an  unavoidable 
lack  of  fertilizer,  but  also  by  unfavourable 
weather  conditions.  The  Prime  Minister 
therefore  wrote  to  the  Secretary-General  on 
14  October  1972,  drawing  his  attention  to  the 
serious  difficulties  which  would  almost  cer- 
tainly arise  In  1973,  and  requesting  contin- 
ued relief  assistance  from  the  United  Na- 
tions, essentially  In  the  fields  of  food  and 
transportation,  for  another  year.  The  Secre- 
tary-General Immediately  Initiated  Informal 
discussions  with  Governments  interested  in 
assisting  Bangladesh,  and  informed  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  outcome  of  these  pre- 
liminary exchanges. 

78.  In  summary,  while  many  Governments 
were  sympathetic  to  the  problems  still  con- 
fronting Bangladesh,  they  asked  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  ascertain  the  degree  to  which 
Bangladesh  might  be  expected  to  help  It.self 
still  further  In  1973.  while  simultaneously 
taking  Into  account  the  conclusions  of  the 
Chandler  Food  Mission. 

THE    SECRETARY-GENERAL'S    PRELIMINARY 
APPEAL    OF    NOVEMBER    9.    1972 

79.  WhUe  the  Secretary-General  was  taking 
action  (late  October)  to  respond  to  these 
wishes  expressed  by  Governments,  it  became 
apparent,  a  few  days  later,  that  the  monsoon 
rains  had  failed.  The  Weather  Bureau  re- 
ported that  the  October  rainfall  on  a  coun- 
try-wide basis  was  61  per  cent  below  normal, 
and  that  the  cumulative  rainfall  total  for 
the  months  of  June,  July.  August,  September 
and  October  was  40  per  cent  below  normal. 
Such  a  deficiency,  compounded  by  the  in- 
sufficient supply  of  fertilizer  at  the  crucial 
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time  of  transplanting,  and  still  further  ag- 
gravated by  above-average  attacks  by  pests, 
made  it  Inevitable  that  the  Aman  harvest 
would  be  seriously  below  normal. 

80.  As  soon  as  this  bawic  condition  became 
apparent  [and  also  taking  into  account  the 
fact  that,  In  response  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's appeal  of  31  May  for  1  million  tons  of 
food  grains  (A/8662/Add.2-A  10539/Add.2), 
Governments  had  been  able  to  provide  only 
about  900.000  tons],  the  Secretary-General,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Government  of  Bang- 
ladesh. Immediately  arranged — while  wait- 
ing for  the  Chandler  Food  Mission  to  make 
its  report — for  a  short-term  forecast  to  be 
made  of  the  food  situation  likely  to  arise 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1973.  In  asking  for 
this  forecast  to  be  made,  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral was  very  sensitive  to  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing world  situation  as  regards  the  availabil- 
ity both  of  food  grains  and  of  shipping.  In 
order  to  ensure  that  the  essential  ration  was 
provided  until  31  March  1973.  and  to  create 
a  reasonable  working  reserve  by  that  date,  the 
Secretary-General  concluded  that  he  should 
appeal  immediately  for  700.000  tons  of  food 
grains  to  be  delivered  to  Bangladesh  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1973.  (This  figure  as- 
sumed that  the  Government  would  do  its 
best  to  purchase  the  maximum  amount  from 
the  Aman  harvest — a  complicated  and  deli- 
cate operation.)  The  Secretary-General  made 
it  clear  that  Governments  or  other  Institu- 
tions willing  to  help  Bangladesh  could  re- 
spond to  this  appeal  either  in  kind  or  bv 
making  funds  available  for  the  purchase  of 
food  grains,  and  that  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  either  bilaterally  or 
through  UNROD. 

81.  To  date,  the  United  States  Government 
has  indicated  that  It  is  providing  200,000  tons 
of  the  wheat  Immediately,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  has  stated  that  a  total  of 
100.000  tons  of  wheat  will  be  loaded  In  the 
months  of  February  and  March.  The  Neth- 
erlands Government  has  reported  that  over 
3.000  tons  of  wheat  flour  will  be  provided  as 
soon  as  a  delivery  date  is  indicated  by  the 
Government  of  Bangladesh. 

82.  Welcome  as  these  contributions  are. 
they  will  not.  of  course,  meet  the  eissential 
requirements  of  the  country  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1973.  The  Government  of  Bangla- 
desh Itself  has  therefore  made  certain  pur- 
chases of  food  grains  on  world  markets  from 
Its  own  reserves  of  foreign  currency  (see 
para.  85  below),  but  a  point  will  soon  be 
reached  where  this  process  wUl  become  self- 
defeatlng  in  that  foreign  currency  needed 
for  supplies  and  equipment  to  develop  the 
agricultural  sector  (particularly  Irrigation) 
In  the  coming  years  will  have  been  spent  on 
current  purchases  of  food  grains. 

CONCLUSIONS   OP  THE   CHANDLER   FOOD    MISSION 

83.  On  1  December  1972.  Professor  Chan- 
dler and  his  Mission  reported  that  they 
estimated  that  the  Aman  harvest  would  yield 
just  over  5.500.000  metric  tons,  compared  to 
the  1969/1970  crop  of  6,950.000  metric  tons. 

84.  After  assessing  the  prospects  for  the 
local  production  of  food  grains  as  a  whole 
in  1973.  the  Mission  concluded  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  Import  an  additional  2.500.- 
000  tons  of  wheat  and  rice  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  per  capita  ration  of  15  ounces  for  a 
population  of  75  million  people  (this  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  realistic  population 
estimate  available  at  present). 

ACTION    ON    THE   PART    OF   THE    GOVERNMENT    OF 
BANGLADESH 

85.  Fully  recognizing  both  the  gravity  and 
the  urgency  of  the  situation,  particularly 
when  related  to  world  conditions,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Bangladesh,  having  accepted  the 
main  conclusions  of  the  Chandler  Mission, 
informed  the  Secretary-General  that,  as  a 
further  demonstration  of  its  firm  determina- 
tion to  help  itself  to  the  utmost,  it  Intended : 

First,  to  commit  approximately  one  third 
of  its  reserves  of  foreign  currency — this  is 
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retarded  as  the  maximum  which  could  be 
spent  with  prudence  on  current  needs;  any 
expenditure  greater  than  this  could  easily 
lead  to  inadequate  Investment  In  the  vital 
agricultural  sector  In  the  coming  year — In 
order  to  purchase  approximately  one  third 
of  the  food  grains  required  (i.e.  about  800.000 
toii.s)  and  in  order  either  to  charter  or  pur- 
chase vessels  required  for  vater  transport 
after  UNROD's  direct  oper.itlonal  responsi- 
bilities  are    reduced    after   31    March    1973: 

Second,  to  do  its  best  to  make  p\u-chases 
from  the  local  harvests: 

Third,  to  ensure  that  the  ration  should 
not  e.xceed  15  outices  per  diem,  and  indeed 
10  reduce  It  If  either  the  necessary  supplies 
of  food  grains  or  the  slitpping  necessary  to 
import   food   grains   could   not   be   foreseen; 

Fourth,  to  meet  the  cost  of  all  local  ex- 
penditure related  to  relief; 

Fifth,  to  take  over  progressively  many  of 
the  relief  functions  now  being  performed  by 
the  United  Nations  relief  operation  in  Dacca. 

ACTION  BY  THE  SECRETARY-GENERAL 

86.  On  1  December  1972.  an  informal  meet- 
ing was  held  at  United  Nations  Headquar- 
ters with  repres;ntatlve.s  of  Governments  In- 
terested in  assisting  Bangladesh.  The  gov- 
ernmental representatives  were  Informed 
both  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Chandler  Mis- 
sion, and  of  the  further  measures  that  the 
Government  of  Bangladesh  Intends  to  take 
m  order  to  meet  the  relief  needs  of  Its  peo- 
ple in  1973, 

87.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  the  Secre- 
t.Ty-General  Informed  the  Prime  Minister, 
in  response  to  his  letter  of  14  October  1972! 
that,  having  noted  the  additional  measures 
being  takpn  by  the  Government  of  Bangla- 
desh, he.  for  his  part,  would  be  ready  to  con- 
centrate his  main  effort  on  moV.iUijing  world 
support  In  order  to  provide  the  balance  of 
1.700.000  tons  of  food  grains  that  would  need 
to  be  imported  in  order  to  stipplement  the 
800000  tons  purchased  by  the  Government, 
thus  meeting  the  total  deficit  of  2.500.000 
tons  estimated  by  the  Chandler  Food  Mis- 
sion. (It  will  be  noted  that  the  Secretary- 
General  has  already  appealed  for  700,000  tons 
of  this  balance — see  paragraph  80.) 

88.  In  addition,  the  Secretary-General  In- 
formed the  Prime  Minibier  tliat  he  would 
maintain  a  reduced  United  Nations  Office  in 
Dacca  to  assist  in  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  relief  that  might  arise  next  year,  rhe  main 
f'juctlons  of  that  office  would  be: 

To  participate  in  the  continuous  !,urveil- 
lance  of  the  food  situation; 

To  co-ordinate  action  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  making  ariauaemeiiis  for  t.upplies  of 
food  grains  from  ovcr;>eas; 

To  assist,  when  requested  by  the  Govern- 
ment, in  the  stimulation  of  whatever  action 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  sup- 
plies of  food  essential    to  preserve  life; 

To  provide  as.'^l.stance.  when  requested  by 
the  Government,  in  the  operational  manage- 
ment of  the  infrastructure. 

80.  The  Secretary-Gener."!  considers  that 
the  first  three  of  these  functions  should  end 
by  31  December  1973.  and  that  the  fourth 
funrtion  should  be  phased  o\it  bv  30  Sep- 
temljer  1973. 

COMCLUUINC    OBSERVATIONS    OF    THF. 
SECRF.TARY -GENERAL 

90.  The  Secretary-General  feels  that  it  is 
essential  for  all  Member  States  Interested  in 
as.-isting  Baiit:Iadesh  to  recognize  the  follow- 
ing vital  considerations; 

(1 )  Taking  into  account  likely  conditions 
iu  1973.  both  in  relation  to  Bangladesh  itself 
and  also  to  the  world  food  grains  and  ship- 
ping situation,  the  relief  problem  in  Bangla- 
clesli  may  well  be  even  more  difficult  next 
.vpar  than  this. 

(2)  World  availitbiUty  of  .'■hippini;  in  1973 
may  present  an  even  greater  problem  than 
world  availability  of  food  yralns 

(3)  The  physical  and  managerial  problems 
associated  with  the  efficient  performance  of 
tl.e  port  and  internal  transport  system  in 


Bangladesh  are  such  that  it  will  be  impera- 
tive for  all  concerned  In  helping  BaugUde.sh 
In  1973  to  work  out  a  carefully  co-ordluated 
plan  of  deliveries  ol  food  grains,  and  to  ad- 
here to  that  plan. 

(4)  The  uncertainties  in  forecastiug  the 
nature  end  extent  of  the  e.-sential  relief  need.s 
in  Bangladesh  in  1973  are  so  greet  that  the 
.Secretary-General  may  find  it  necchsaiy  to 
modify  the  composiiion  and  .scale  ol  Uie 
United  Nations  office  iu  Dacca. 

1 5)  The  Secretary-Gencial  wishes  to  make 
it  clear  to  all  concerned  thai: 

(a)  while  he  personally  wishes  to  do  every- 
thing within  his  power  to  help  en.sure  that 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  Bangladesh  are  pre- 
served in  1973.  the  fundamental  respoiisi- 
bllity  for  achieving  this  result  must  rest  with 
the  Government  of  Bangladesh  (which  fu'ly 
accepts  such  a  responsibility) .  and 

(b)  only  Member  States  interested  ia  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  Baiislade-.h  can  pro- 
vide the  supplies  and  funds  essential  t.i  deal 
with  the  situation. 

(6)  The  Secretary-General  wi.-hes  to  em- 
phasize the  necessity  of  a  generous  response 
to  his  appeals  At  present,  it  Is  possible  to 
forecast  how  essential  needs  of  food  grains 
will  be  met  during  the  first  quarter  of  1973. 
but  in  order  to  distribute  essential  food 
grains  throughout  the  country  for  the  re- 
maining three  quarters  of  the  year.  It  would 
be  essential  for  Governments  to  maV.e  the 
necessary  pledges  either  In  kind  or  in  cash 
before  1  ^Tarch  1973.  so  that  the  co-ordinated 
plan  of  delivery  referred  to  in  the  third  point 
of  this  paragraph,  can  be  worked  otit  and 
executed. 

.*CKNOWLEtK;?.?FNTS 

91  On  several  occasions  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Bangladesh  has  conveyed  to  the  Secre- 
tary-General the  deep  appreciation  of  his 
Government  and  of  the  people  of  Bangladesh 
for  the  work  carried  out  by  UNROD.  The 
Secretary-General  has  greatly  appreciated 
these  mes.sages  and.  in  turn,  wishes  to  ex- 
press his  own  gratitude  to  the  many  States 
Members,  international  Institutions,  volun- 
tary organizations  and  Individuals  from  all 
over  the  world  who  have  responded  so  gen- 
erotisly  to  his  appeaLs  for  the  resources  which 
have  enabled  UNROD  ao  far  to  discliar^e  suc- 
cessfully the  great  responsibilities  entrusted 
to  it. 

i  Prom  the  New  York  Tirae.s.  Jan ..  2   1 973  ] 

Waloheim  Rehhrts  B.\nc;i_Aoesh  Facf--> 

Threat  of  Famine  Again 

( By  Robert  Alden) 

Uf.'irro  N.\tions!.  N.Y..  Jntuiary  1  —Secre- 
tary General  Waldheim  reported  todav  th:it 
despite  an  enormous  and  sttccessful  effort  to 
to  avert  a  famine  In  Bangladesh  in  1972.  the 
prospect  of  one  was  now  "more  seriotis  and 
moie  threatening"  than  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  year. 

Mr.  Waldheim's  report  attribtited  the  i>leak 
outlook  to  the  poor  December  grain  harvest, 
which  was  regarded  ns  crucial  in  fillint;  the 
food  needs  of  Bariglartesh. 

The  harve.st  was  small  becaii.~-e  the  mon- 
soon rains  were  40  per  cent  below  normal 
during  the  critical   growing  months. 

In  addition,  attacks  by  pests  were  greater 
than  usual  and  supplies  of  fertilizer  were  in- 
sufficient at  the  lime  of  transplanting. 
an  appeal  to  world 

Because  of  the  poor  harvest.  Mr.  Waldheim 
said,  he  wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  "only 
members  states  Interested  In  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  Bangladesh  can  provide  the 
supplies  and  funds  essential  to  deal  wlih  the 
situation." 

In  his  report  to  the  Security  Cctmcil  and 
the  General  Assembly.  Mr.  Waldheim  noted 
tiiat  la.st  years  e:rort  to  save  the  people  of 
a  single  country  by  the  International  com- 
munity had  been  on  a  scale  ne\er  matched 
before. 

During  Uie  year.  Just  over  a  bUllon  dollars 
in  aid  was  contributed  and  as  a  result,  Mr, 


Waldlieini  said,  the  lives  of  75  million  peo- 
ple were  sustained  and  no  deaths  aiirtbuiable 
to  famuie  were  reported. 

Ihis  was  accompliihed  despite  the  virtual 
destruction  of  tlic  country  s  iranspurtutioii 
system  by  war  and  bv  sttinn  Bauyladesh.  liie 
former  ea.sierii  \\iug  of  Pakistan,  became  In- 
depencieiii  a  vear  i-.l;o  alter  a  brief  war  in 
which  the  PaKiaiaiuo  were  defeated  by  Iii- 
diau  unci  local  forces 

"No  summary.'  the  Secretary  General  said, 
'can  yive  an  adequate  picture  of  the  appal- 
ling cor.diLions  which  coufionted  the  aev> 
Govermneiii  of  Baiigladeo-h  on  the  ii^iiinp- 
tio'i  ol  uiithoriiy. 

•rHE  OBSTACLt;S  LISTED 

•  Tlie  d'-s; ruction  of  major  bridges,  the 
blocking  nf  p  rls  by  mines  and  sunken  ves- 
sels, the  wholesale  destruction  of  villaees 
and  all  their  facilities  throughout  the  coun- 
tr>-side.  particularly  the  damage  to  agrlcul- 
ittral  svctems  grain  storage,  water  sujiply 
and  use.  draft  animals  servicing  and  repair 
faciliiles  for  tractors,  pumps  and  the  like  and 
the  breakdown  of  the  basic  services  of  health. 
tduciition  and  welfare  all  combined  to  make 
a  catalog\>e  of  interdependent  and  Interlock- 
ing oh.stncles  to  anv  earlv  reLurn  to  iic.rmal 
life" 

Besides  the  sppclal  IkkIv  that  was  set  up. 
the  Uni'ed  Nati-  ns  Relief  Operation  In  Dac- 
ca virtuallv  ever\'  United  Natlms  agency 
was  Involved  In  tlie  relief  effort,  including 
the  United  Nations  Cliildre'iS  Fund  the 
World  Health  Organi/ation.  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organisation  and  the  World 
Bank 

But  critical  to  the  prospe<ts  for  1973 — and 
this  w.is  recognized  from  the  start— wa.s  the 
December  harvest  A  team  of  experUs  was 
.sent  lo  Bangladesh  to  determine  as  earlv  as 
possible   what    it    would   be 

By  earlv  October  it  was  apparent  that  the 
harvest  was  threatened  "not  only  because  of 
an  uuBvoldable  lack  of  fertllii^r.  but  also  bv 
unfavorable  veather  Mr.  Waldheim.  imme- 
diately began  informal  di.scu.s^lons  with  gov- 
ernments interested  in  assisting  Bangladesh 
liif'Tming  them  that  needs  w^uld  continue 
iii'o  1973 

AODITIONAI     2.5    'MtLI  ION    TO-CS    NFf  DFD 

At  the  beginning  of  December  the  teatn  of 
e.\pL-rls  projected  a  liarvest  of  5.500.000  tons, 
compared  with  6..i50.000  tons  a  year  earlier. 
The  team  concluded  that  2.5  million  addi- 
lioiiHl  tons  of  wheat  and  rice  '.xculd  liave  to 
hi  imported  into  Bnncladesh. 

The  Bangladesh  Government  Informed 
Mr.  Waldiunm  that  it  w.is  buying  Bou.OtX) 
ions  on  t'ae  world  market  with  it  ~  own  money. 
The  Secretary  Gi-neral  said  he  would  cou- 
ceiitrate  his  main  eilort  in  mobilizing  w<  rid 
support  to  provide  the  ijalance  of  1.7  million 
tons. 

He  said  that  it  was  essential  for  govern- 
ments lo  make  ti.eir  pledges  bv  March  1  so 
that  a  coordinated  plan  of  delivery  could 
be  wtirked  out.  The  Uiited  States  has  al- 
ready said  that  it  will  provlje  200  000  tens 
of  wheat  Immediately  and  Canada  will  send 
100  000   tons   in  February  and   March. 

I  Prom  the  London  Financial  T;nle^. 

V^.  14.  197JI 

Bangladesh — Battle   To   Moid   Off    Fauinv 

Tn  spite  of  scires  B.inelaEdesh  has  .sur- 
vived thLs  year  without  any  ciironlc  food 
shortage;  btil.  ironically,  the  conditions, 
which  helped  in  axoidmg  famine  iii  1972 
have  piled  up  yet  more  problfma  for  1973. 
Nexl  vear  the  foodgralu  iliori.ige  is  ex- 
pected to  be  .slightly  worse  than  this  year"*. 
Ne.xt  ye:.r  tl.e  rest  oi  the  world  may  nut 
proxe  so  willing  to  lend  its  a.s,-.istance.  And 
every  ye.ir  in  which  money  is  spent  merely 
on  plugging  the  gaps  and  tiding  Bangladesh 
over,  there  is  so  much  less  left  for  deveh'p- 
ment  ;ild. 

Next  \e;irs  :\K>dgraiu  shortage  in  Bang- 
ladesh could  read  3m.  tons,  accorduig  :  .> 
Governmeui  exports  in  Dacc.<i.  A  special  siiid\ 
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1  or  the  UN  by  Dr.  Robert  Chandler  claimed 
<in  December  1  that  the  shortfall  would  be 
;  .5m.  The  difference,  according  to  Dacca 
I  ifflcials  Is  because  the  main  aman  crop  now 
1  lelng  harvested  could  be  up  to  0.5m.  tons 
i  hori.  This  year  It  was  predicted  at  2.7m. 
ons,  but  the  country  has  managed  with 
!  .4m.  tons  of  imports.  Two  factors  con- 
;  rlbuted  to  the  distribution  of  supplies  The 
:  irst  was  assistance  from  India,  which  rushed 
1  lUge  amciounts  of  foodgralns  in  at  the  most 

<  rltical  times,  supplying  930,000  tons  in  spite 

<  f  Its  own  difBculties.  then  allowed  the  use 

<  f  Indian  railways  to  get  the  food  through 
Xa  the  vulnerable  north-west  area,  cut  off 
1  rom  the  rest  of  the  country  by  the  swollen 
( ianga  and  Brahmaputra  rivers.  The  second 
1  actor  was  the  light  monsoon  which  meant 
1  hat  the  roads  and  countryside  did  not  be- 

<  ome  as  flooded  as  normal,  and  advanced  the 
1  naln  aman  rice  crop  harvest  by  a  few  weeks. 
:  tut  the  monsoon  has  left  behind  a  problem 
lor  1973:  the  light  rainfall  meant  that  the 
I  man  crop  is  well  below  what  was  hoped  for, 

Dacca  experts  put  it  at  a  2.5m.  shortfall, 
\  rhlle  the  UN  prediction  is  2m.  i 

The  output  predicted  by  the  UN  from  the 

<  rops  providing  food  for  next  year  Is  5.57m. 
1  ons  from  the  main  aman  crop  now  being 
harvested  (as  little  as  5m.  tons  according  to 
I  angladesh  experts),  about  2.1m.  tons  from 
the  boro  or  spring  crop,  and  2.5m.  tons  from 
t  tie  aua:  in  addition  there  will  be  about  0.1m. 
1  ons  of  wheat.  Even  these  forecasts  may  not 
1  e  fulfilled.  The  boro  crop  in  particular  needs 
I  lenty  of  water  and  fertilizer,  and  there  are 
(  oubts  whether  irrigation  will  be  available, 

<  r  whether  sufBclent  low-lift  pumps  will  be 
norklng  to  enable  the  2.1m.  figure  to  be 
I  e£u:hed.   Similar  problems  affect  the  likely 

<  us  output. 

There  is  great  disappointment  in  the  coun- 
1ry,  particularly  as  new  varieties  of  seed, 
1  nalnly  IRRI  8.  5  and  20.  had  been  sown  over 
I  lore  than  2m.  of  the  14.5m.  acres  in  July 
I  nd  a  crop  of  7.6m.  tons  had  been  planned 
:  or.  By  August  hopes  had  faded  to  6.8m.  tons, 

<  rhlch  was  below  the  6.95m.  tons  output  for 
:  969-70.  But  as  the  months  went  on,  the 
1  lonsoon  continued  to  fall  below  normal.  In 
.  une  It  was  20  per  cent  below  normal,  in  July 
;  0  per  cent,  in  August  20  per  cent.  In  Sep- 
1  ember  40  per  cent,  and  in  October  60  per 

<  ent.  Overall,  the  rainfall  was  about  50  per 
( ent  below  normal,  an  even  worse  perform- 
1  nee  than  the  bad  years  of  1966-67. 

LOWEST  tjrvEi. 
Even  if  all  the  crops  turn  out  as  predicted. 
1  he  total  supplies  will  be  10.27m.  tons  which. 
I  Jlowlng  for  wastage  of  10  per  cent,  will  pro- 
'  Ide  9.24m.  tons,  fewer  than  were  available 
In  the  disturbed  year  of  1971  when  there 
^  /ere  several  milllOD  people  absent  in  India. 
'  'he  aman  crop  is  at  its  lowest  level  for  at 
1  east  the  last  13  years,  and  the  foodgraln  gap 
will  be  the  highest  ever.  Even  in  1966-67 
1  .92m.  tons  were  produced  from  aman.  even 
in  1971-72  when  only  13m.  acres  were 
;  tlanted.  6.69m.  tons  were  produced.  In  recent 
:  ears  the  crop  had  yielded  about  6.9m.  tons. 
I  nd  in  good  years  up  to  7.3m.  Prior  to  last 
;  ear,  the  overall  foodgraln  deficit  had  been 
tetween  1.2m.  and  1.7m.  tons. 

The  deficit  is  calculated  by  allowing  Just 

inder  1  lb  of  grain  a  day  for  each  person. 

This  may  not  seem  much  but  nutrition  ex- 

1  lerts  have  calculated  that  14  oz.  of  cereal 

>roduces  1.400  calories,  which,  together  with 

ion-cereals  In  the  Bengali  diet,  would  bring 

he  calorific  Intake  to  about   1.680  calories. 

Vestern  men  on  diets  are  frequently  told  to 

:ut  down  to  about  1,300-1.400  calories  a  day. 

The  average  intake  over  the  past  12  years, 

nsofar  as  an  average  means  anything,  has 

>een  15.4  oz.  daily,  and  only  14  oz.  in  the  late 

:  if  ties.   For  many  of   the   poorer  people,  of 

I  ourse.  the  so-called  "average"  diet  is  un- 

'.  :nown. 

The  fact  that  the  monsoon  failed  over  all 
iouth  and  Southeast  Asia  makes  the  prob- 


lem even  harder  to  face.  Virtually  no  country 
in  the  area  has  a  foodgraln  surplus,  except 
Thailand  and  Pakistan.  The  Philippines  has 
to  seek  the  Import  of  about  700,000  tons; 
Indonesia  600.000  the  Burmese  harvest  has 
not  been  good:  Thailand's  surplus  is  about 
Im.  tons  Instead  of  15m.;  some  experts 
predict  that  India.  Bangladesh's  main  bene- 
factor, may  have  to  import  anything  be- 
tween three  and  8m.  tons  of  foodgralns; 
even  Australia  has  not  got  a  surplus. 

CHINESE  PURCHASE 

Many  of  whatever  other  grains  were  spare 
have  been  bought  up  in  major  deals  involving 
the  great  powers,  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
U.S.  and  China  with  Canada.  China  has 
been  so  short  that  it  has  even  bought  400.- 
000  tons  of  wheat  from  Argentina  a  country 
with  which  it  has  no  relations. 

All  this  has  pushed  up  the  prices  of  food 
grains.  Rice  has  gone  up  from  $85  a  ton  to 
$140  fob.  'Wheat  has  risen  from  $65  to  $70 
to  about  $90  fob.  or  $105  c\l.  The  hope  for 
Bangladesh  and  for  other  nations  of  the 
monsoon  area  must  be  that  world  planting 
of  winter  wheat  will  be  high  in  response  to 
the  world  food  shortage,  which  might  do 
something  to  retrieve  the  bad  situation. 
World  wheat  stocks  are  down  to  their  low- 
est level  for  about  20  years.  This  Is  not  the 
only  complication.  Even  If  the  food  can  be 
found  and  bought,  It  has  to  be  shipped  in. 
and  world  pressure  on  shipping  Is  Intense. 
and  will  be  particularly  so  while  so  many 
countries  are  on  the  market. 

But  even  if  there  were  readily  available 
supplies  of  food.  Bangladesh  would  almost 
certainly  have  to  use  up  some  of  its  own 
foreign  exchange  reserves  next  year  to  pay 
for  them.  Sheikh  Mujibur  Rahman  has  asked 
the  UN  Secretary-General  Dr.  Waldheim. 
that  the  UN  Relief  Operation,  Dacca 
(UNROD)  should  continue  to  the  end  of 
1973.  Instead  of  finishing  at  the  end  of 
March.  More  than  $1.000m.  has  gone  Into 
the  operation,  about  a  third  of  It  In  supply- 
ing food.  Sir  Robert  Jackson,  UN  Under- 
Secretary  and  In  charge  of  UNROD,  com- 
pared it  with  Injecting  a  patient  with  a 
massive  dose  to  try  to  get  him  on  walking 
sticks   by    1973. 

In  the  relief  operation,  the  Manhattan, 
a  vessel  capable  of  carrying  110,000  tons,  was 
anchored  off  Chittogong  as  a  floating  silo. 
It  was  supplying  a  fleet  of  25  mlni-bulkers 
which  carried  the  grain  In  loads  of  about 
15.000  tons  up  to  major  rlverheads.  where 
it  was  transferred  into  smaller  vessels  or 
into  trains  and  trucks.  At  critical  times 
some  supplies  were  air-lifted  in. 

The  BanglSMlesh  Government  has  been 
responsible  for  internal  distribution  of  the 
food,  allowing  both  free  and  subsidized  ra- 
tioning systems,  although  the  free  rations 
have  now  been  discontinued.  Though  every- 
one at  the  UN  mission  quickly  rejected  the 
idea  that  the  Dacca  administration  had  done 
anything  but  the  soundest  Job.  the  level 
of  private  syphoning  off  of  public  supplies 
has  been  alarming  and  UNROD  chief  in 
Dacca.  Dr.  'Victor  Umbrlcht.  has  on  several 
occasions  exchanged  harsh  words  with  the 
Government.  There  is  evidence  that  hoard- 
ing and  speculation  have  been  far  more  wide- 
spread than  can  be  dismissed  by  the  phrase 
"one  is  as  natural  as  sex.  the  other  as  old  as 
sin."  as  a  senior  diplomat  said. 

Rice  has  risen  to  prices  which  are  higher 
than  ever,  to  more  than  takas  80  per  maund 
in  Dacca  and  more  than  takas  100  elsewhere. 
Even  during  the  1942-43  famine  when  mil- 
lions died,  prices  never  rose  to  more  than 
Rs.60.  This  is  somewhat  surprising  If  supply 
lines  have  been  maintained  as  well  as  boasted 
and  boosted  with  free  rations  and  grains  at 
reduced  prices. 

AID    SUPPLIES 

Whether  UNROD  will  continue  depends  on 
If  Dr.  Waldheim  can  prod  the  great  powers 
into  promising  to  maintain  their  aid  supplies. 
Bangladesh's  ability  to  buy  some  supplies  on 


the  International  market — but  not  enough  to 
make  donors  think  it  can  support  the  whole 
operation — would  obviously  help.  But  the 
signs  are  that  the  year  of  Bangladesh  is  al- 
ready over.  The  Secretary-General's  latest 
appeal  for  700.000  tons  of  food-grains  to  boost 
the  stocks  has  not  yet  been  a  great  success, 
with  only  20.000  tons  being  promised  by  the 
United  States.  If  there  Is  a  settlement  in 
Vietnam,  Bangladesh's  chances  will  probably 
be  killed  since  both  Vietnams  can  be  reck- 
oned to  be  deficit  areas  and  the  UN  relief 
and  rehabilitation  teams  would  have  time 
and  money  and  energy  well  occupied  there. 
In  any  case,  some  experts  argue  that  there 
is  no  need  for  the  UN  to  continue,  except 
perhaps  to  serve  as  a  reminder  to  the  Ben- 
galis that  the  rest  of  the  world  Is  watching 
how  those  in  power  distribute  the  food.  They 
say  that  It  is  better  for  Bangladesh  to  have 
to  walk  on  its  own  crutches  than  to  hold 
out  continually  the  "baksheesh"  begging 
bowl. 

Where  the  UNROD  operation  has  been  a 
great  success  Is  in  bringing  together  the  three 
heads  of  aid,  multi-lateral  aid,  bl-lateral  aid 
and  aid  from  the  voluntary  agencies,  under 
one  umbrella,  so  that  a  proper  coordinated 
plan  could  be  made  without  duplications. 
The  combined  effort  by  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies has  been  most  Impressive.  They  have 
managed  to  avoid  a  repeat  of  the  cyclone  sit- 
uation when,  according  to  one  observer, 
"they  were  running  around  in  all  directions 
like  chickens  with  their  heads  cut  off." 

The  best  overall  comment  on  the  success 
of  the  1972  stopgap  operation  comes  from  a 
survey  on  nutrition  recently  conducted  by 
Dr.  Sam  Street  for  the  UN.  By  October,  only 
8.4  per  cent  of  the  population  was  moder- 
ately to  severely  malnourished,  compared 
with  13.6  per  cent  In  May;  the  mortality 
rate  from  May  to  October  was  In  the 
same  range  as  that  from  1968-69.  Even 
so.  he  comments,  nutrition  standards  of 
Bengalis  are  nowhere  near  the  standards  of 
those  in  developed  countries,  45  per  cent 
of  Bengali  children  are  stlU  thinner  than 
98  per  cent  of  children  In  the  West.  He  con- 
cludes: "the  Improvement  means  a  return  to 
the  state  of  'normal'  chronic  malnutrition." 

Excerpt    From    a    Report    of    the    UNrrEo 
Nations    Secretart    General    on    Condi- 
tions   IN    Bangladesh,    January    1,    1973 
m.  the  food  srrtjATioN  and  prospects 

FOR     1973 

Assessment  of  the  Aman  harvest,  and  esti- 
mated needs  of  food  grains  in  1973 

76.  As  Indicated  earlier  In  this  report.  It 
was  always  accepted  that  the  Aman  harvest 
would  be  the  decisive  element  influencing 
the  food  situation  In  1973.  Recognizing  this 
fact,  and  assuming  also  that  it  would  be  es- 
sential In  any  case  to  Import  a  certain 
amount  of  food  grains  In  the  coming  year, 
the  Secretary-General  felt  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  all  concerned  if  mutually 
acceptable  estimates  could  be  made  both  of 
local  production  and  of  the  Imports  likely  to 
be  needed  in  1973.  As  early  as  August  1972. 
he  therefore  proposed,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Director-General  of  FAO.  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mission  under  the  leadership  of  a 
recognized  international  authority,  and  com- 
posed of  experts  drawn  from  the  Government 
of  Bangladesh  and  the  appropriate  interna- 
tional organizations,  in  order  to  make  these 
estimates.  The  Government  agreed  with  this 
proposal,  and  Professor  Robert  Chandler,  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  agreed  to  lead 
the  Mission.  For  this  purpose  he  visited 
Bangladesh  in  October  and  again  in  No- 
vember 1972. 

The  Prime  Minister's  request 

77.  By  early  October,  it  had  already  be- 
come apparent  that  the  Aman  harvest  was 
threatened,  not  only  because  of  an  unavoid- 
able lack  of  fertilizer,  but  also  by  unfavour- 
able weather  conditions.  The  Prime  Minister 
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therefore  wrote  to  the  Secretary-General  on 
U  October  1972,  drawing  his  attention  to  the 
serious  difficulties  which  would  almost  cer- 
t.iinly  arise  In  1973,  and  requesting  con- 
tinued relief  assistance  from  the  United  Na- 
tions, essentially  in  the  fields  of  food  and 
transportation,  for  another  year.  The  Secre- 
tary-General immediately  Initiated  informal 
discussions  with  Governments  Interested  in 
assisting  Bangladesh,  and  informed  the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  outcome  of  these  pre- 
liminary exchanges. 

78.  In  summary,  while  many  Governments 
were  sympathetic  to  the  problems  still  con- 
fronting Bangladesh,  they  asked  the  Secre- 
tary-General to  ascertain  the  degree  to  which 
Bangladesh  might  be  expected  to  help  Itself 
still  further  In  1973.  while  simultaneously 
taking  into  account  the  conclusions  of  the 
Chandler  Pood  Mission. 

Tite  Secretary-General's  preliminary  appeal 
of  9  November  1972 

79.  While  the  Secretary-General  was  tak- 
ing action  (late  October)  to  respond  to  these 
wishes  expressed  by  Governments,  it  be- 
came apparent,  a  few  days  later,  that  the 
monsoon  rains  had  failed.  The  Weather  Bu- 
reau reported  that  the  October  rainfall  on  a 
country-wide  basis  was  61  percent  below 
normal,  and  that  the  cumulative  rainfall 
total  for  the  months  of  June.  July.  August, 
September  and  October  was  40  per  cent  below 
normal.  Such  a  deficiency,  compounded  by 
the  InsuflBclent  supply  of  fertilizer  at  the 
crucial  time  of  transplanting,  and  still  fur- 
ther aggravated  by  above-average  attacks  by 
pests,  made  it  Inevitable  that  the  Aman 
harvest  would  be  seriously  below  normal. 

80.  As  soon  as  this  basic  condition  became 
apparent  [and  also  taking  into  accovint  the 
fact  that,  In  response  to  the  Secretary-Gen- 
eral's appeal  of  31  May  for  1  million  tons 
of  food  grains  (A  8662  Add.2-A,  10539/ 
Add.2),  Governments  had  been  able  to  pro- 
vide only  about  900,000  tons],  the  Secretary- 
General,  in  co-operation  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bangladesh,  immediately  arranged — 
while  waiting  for  the  Chandler  Food  Mission 
to  make  Us  report — for  a  short-term  fore- 
cast to  be  made  of  the  food  situation  likely 
to  arise  In  the  first  quarter  of  1973.  In  asking 
for  this  forecast  to  be  made,  the  Secretary- 
General  was  very  sensitive  to  the  rapidly 
changing  world  situation  as  regards  the 
availability  both  of  food  grains  and  of  ship- 
ping. In  order  to  ensure  that  the  essential 
ration  was  provided  until  31  March  1973, 
and  to  create  a  reasonable  working  reserve 
by  that  date,  the  Secretary-General  con- 
cluded that  he  should  appeal  immediately  for 
700.000  tons  of  food  grains  to  be  delivered 
to  Bangladesh  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1973.  (This  figure  assumed  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  its  best  to  purchase  the  maxi- 
mum amount  from  the  Aman  harvest — a 
complicated  and  delicate  operation.)  The 
Secretary-General  made  it  clear  that  Govern- 
ments or  other  Institutions  willing  to  help 
Bangladesh  could  respond  to  this  appeal 
either  In  kind  or  by  making  funds  available 
for  the  purchase  of  food  grains,  and  that  the 
necessary  arrangements  could  be  made  either 
bilaterally  or  through  UNROD. 

81.  To  date,  the  United  States  Government 
has  Indicated  that  it  is  providing  200,000 
tons  of  the  wheat  immediately,  and  the 
Government  of  Canada  has  stated  that  a 
total  of  100,000  tons  of  wheat  will  be  loaded 
in  the  months  of  February  and  March.  The 
Netherlands  Government  has  reported  that 
over  3,000  tons  of  wheat  flour  will  be  pro- 
vided as  soon  as  a  delivery  date  is  indicated 
by  the  Government  of  Bangladesh. 

82.  Welcome  as  these  contributions  are. 
they  win  not,  of  course,  meet  the  essential 
requirements  of  the  country  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1973.  The  Government  of  Bangla- 
desh Itself  has  therefore  made  certain  pur- 
chases of  food  grains  on  world  markets  from 
its  own  reserves  of  foreign  currency  (see  para. 


85  below),  but  a  point  will  soon  be  reached 
where  this  process  will  become  self-defeating 
in  that  foreign  currency  needed  for  supplies 
and  equipment  to  develop  the  agricultural 
sector  (particularly  irrigation)  in  the  coming 
years  will  have  been  spent  on  current  pur- 
chases of  food  grain-s. 
Conclusions   of   the   Chandler   Food   Mi\-.ion 

83.  On  1  December  1972.  Professor  Chan- 
dler and  his  Mission  reported  that  they  e.sti- 
mated  that  the  Aman  harvest  would  yield 
just  over  5.500.000  metric  tons,  compared  to 
the  1969  1970  crop  of  (1.950.000  metric  tons. 

84.  After  assessing  the  prospects  for  the 
local  production  of  food  grains  as  a  whole  in 
1973,  the  Mission  coiicUided  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  import  an  additional  2.500.000 
tons  of  wheat  and  rice  in  order  to  provide 
a  per  capita  ration  of  15  ounces  for  a  popula- 
tion of  75  million  people  (this  is  considered 
to  be  the  most  realistic  population  estimate 
available  at  present ) . 

Action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Bangladesh 

85.  Fully  recognizing  both  the  gravity  and 
the  urgency  of  the  situation,  particularly 
when  related  to  world  conditions,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Bangladesh,  having  accepted  the 
main  conclusions  of  the  Chandler  Mission. 
informed  the  Secretary-General  that,  ns  a 
further  demonstration  of  its  firm  determina- 
tion to  help  itself  to  the  utmost.  It  Intended: 

First,  to  commit  approximately  one  third 
of  its  reserves  of  foreign  currency  '  in  order  to 
purchase  approximately  one  third  of  the  food 
grains  required  (i.e.  about  800.000  ton.s)  and 
in  order  either  to  charter  or  purchase  ves- 
sels required  for  water  transport  after 
UNROD's  direct  operational  responsibilities 
are  reduced  after  31  March  1973; 

Second,  to  do  its  best  to  make  purchases 
from  the  local  harvests; 

Third,  to  ensure  that  the  ration  should 
not  exceed  15  ounces  per  diem,  and  indeed  to 
reduce  it  if  either  the  necessary  supplies  of 
food  grains  or  the  shipping  necessary  to  im- 
port food  grains  covild  not  be  foreseen; 

Fourth,  to  meet  the  cost  of  all  local  ex- 
penditure related  to  relief; 

Fifth,  to  take  over  progressively  many  of 
the  relief  functions  now  being  performed  by 
the  United  Nations  relief  operation  in  Dacca. 
Action  by  the  Secretary-General 

86.  On  1  December  1972.  an  informal  meet- 
ing was  held  at  United  Nations  Headquarters 
with  representatives  of  Governments  inter- 
ested in  assisting  Bangladesh.  The  govern- 
mental representatives  were  Informed  both  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  Chandler  Mission,  and 
of  the  further  measures  that  the  Government 
of  Bangladesh  Intends  to  take  In  order  to 
meet  the  relief  needs  of  its  people  in  1973. 

87.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  the  Sec- 
retary-General informed  the  Prime  Minister. 
in  response  to  his  letter  of  14  October  1972. 
that,  having  noted  the  additional  measures 
being  taken  by  the  Government  of  Bangla- 
desh, he.  for  his  part,  would  be  ready  to  con- 
centrate his  main  effort  on  mobilizing  world 
support  in  order  to  provide  the  balance  of 
1.700,000  tons  of  food  grains  that  would  need 
to  be  imported  in  order  to  supplement  the 
800.000  tons  purchased  by  the  Government, 
thus  meeting  the  total  deficit  of  2.500.000 
tons  estimated  by  the  Chandler  Food  Mis- 
sion. (It  will  be  noted  that  the  Secretary- 
General  has  already  appealed  for  700.000  tons 
of  this  balance — see  paragraph  80.) 

88.  In  addition,  the  Secretary-General  in- 
formed the  Prime  Minister  that  he  would 
maintain  a  reduced  United  Nations  Office  in 
Dacca  to  assist  in  dealing  with  the  problems 


'  This  is  regarded  as  the  maxinnim  which 
could  be  spent  with  prudence  on  current 
needs;  any  expenditure  greater  than  this 
could  easily  lead  to  Inadequate  investment  in 
the  vital  agricultural  sector  In  the  coming 
year. 


of  relief  that  might  arise  next  ye.nr.  The 
main  functions  ol   that  office  would  be: 

To  participate  in  the  continuous  surveil- 
lance ol  the  food  siUiation: 

To  coordinate  action  with  the  Government 
in  making  arrangements  lor  supplies  of  food 
gr.iiiis  from  overseas: 

To  assist,  when  requested  by  the  Oovern- 
meut.  in  the  stiinulation  of  wiiatever  action 
may  be  necissary  in  order  to  obtain  supplies 
ol  food  essential  to  preserve  life: 

To  provide  assistance,  when  requested  by 
the  Government,  in  the  operational  manage- 
ment of  the  inirastruelure. 

80  The  Secretary-General  ccn.'-ider.s  that 
the  Hrst  three  of  tliepe  functions  should  end 
by  31  December  197:1.  nnd  Ih.'it  the  fourth 
function  should  be  phased  out  bv  30  Septem- 
ber 1973. 

Concluding  obic)  rations  of  the  Secretary- 
General 

90  rhe  Secretary-General  feels  that  it  is 
essential  for  all  Member  States  interested  In 
assisting  Bangladesh  to  recogni.ie  the  follow- 
ing vital  coiLsiderations: 

(1)  Taking  into  account  likely  conditions 
in  1973.  both  in  relation  to  Banpladcsh  Itself 
and  also  to  the  world  food  grains  and  ship- 
ping situation,  the  relief  problem  in  Bangla- 
desh may  well  be  even  more  difficult  next 
year  than  this. 

(2)  World  availability  of  shipping  in  1973 
may  present  an  even  greater  problem  than 
world  availabilily  of  food  grains. 

(3)  The  physical  and  managerial  problems 
associated  with  the  efficient  performance  of 
the  port  and  Internal  transport  system  in 
B.ingladesh  are  stich  that  it  will  be  impera- 
tive for  all  concerned  in  helping  Bangladesh 
in  1973  to  work  out  a  carefully  coordinated 
plan  of  deliveries  ol  food  grains,  and  to 
adliere  to  that  plan 

(4)  The  uncertainties  in  foreca.<;ting  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  essential  relief  needs 
in  Bangladesh  in  1973  are  so  great  that  the 
Secretary-General  may  find  it  necessary  to 
modify  the  composition  and  scale  of  the 
United  Nations  office  in  Dacca. 

10)  The  Secretary-General  wishes  to  make 
it  clear  to  all  concerned  that: 

(a I  while  he  personally  wishes  to  do  e\ery- 
thing  within  his  power  to  help  ensure  that 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  Bangladesh  are 
pre.^erved  in  1973.  the  fundamental  respon- 
sibility for  achieving  this  result  must  rest 
With  the  Government  of  Bangladesh  (which 
fully  accepts  such  a  respousibility) ,  and 

(b)  only  Member  Slates  interested  In  the 
live.s  of  the  people  of  Bangladesh  can  pro- 
vide the  supplies  and  funds  essential  to 
deal  with  the  situation. 

(6)  The  Secretary-General  wishes  to  em- 
phasize the  necessity  of  a  generous  response 
to  his  app>eals.  At  present,  it  is  po.ssible  to 
forecast  how  essential  needs  of  food  grains 
will  be  met  during  the  first  quarter  of  1973. 
but  in  order  to  distribute  essential  food 
grains  throughout  the  country  for  the  re- 
maining three  quarters  of  the  year,  it  would 
be  essential  for  Governments  to  make  the 
necessary  pledges  either  in  kind  or  in  ca.sh 
before  1  March  1973,  so  that  the  co-ordinated 
plan  of  delivery  referred  to  in  the  third  point 
of  this  paragraph  can  be  worked  out  and 
e.secuted. 
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307  (1971) 

ADDENDUM 

1  The  report  of  the  Secretary -General  of 
1  January  1973  contained  preliminary  esti- 
mates of  aid  from  external  sources  mobilized 
Tor  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Bangladesh 
I A  8996  and  Corr.  1-S  10853  and  Corr.  1, 
paras.  22,  38.  and  annexes  I,  II  and  III).  On 
the  basis  of  additional  Information  received 
3y  the  Secretary-General,  the  estimate  of 
total  aid  to  Bangladesh  from  all  external 
sources  as  of  31  October  1972  should  be  re- 
ifised  to  $US  1.021.29  million.  The  table  of 
:ominitments  (ibid.,  para.  22)  should  be  re- 
used as  follows: 


Iffentmj 

iustralij _ 

ibSlllI 

lelgium 

lulgar  a 

I  ^anirtj 

I  zechoslivikii _ 

'enmark 

uiopean  Ecotiomic  Community. 

ranc<" 

I  *rmjn  Democratic  Republic 

I  ♦rminy.  Federal  Republic  of... 

1  liinjaiy... 

a    

I  rHand 

llal»     _ _.]" 

.  apan 
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TABLE  1  (REVISEO).-BILATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAL 
AID  TO  BANGLADESH  ESTIMATES  OF  COMMITMENTS  AS 
Cf  OCT.  31,  1972 

ICumulative  totals  siiKe  Dec.  16, 1971] 


Value 

(million  As  a 

U.S.  percentage 

dollars)  cl  tctjl 


Bilateral  (country '0  country) 6*5  35  65.15 

Multilateral  (United  Natrons 

sy5tem) 265.36  25.98 

Voluntary  ageiKies (people  lo 

people) 90.58  8.87 

Total 1,021.29  100.00 


The  above  figures  do  not  substantially 
aSect  the  division  between  food  and  non- 
food aid  (approximately  32  and  68  per  cent) 
as  given  in  the  report  of  1  January. 

2.  In  table  2  of  the  report  of  1  January 
(para.  38),  the  figure  for  the  item  "Miscel- 
laneous" has  been  revised  to  read  $15.61  mil- 
lion, and  that  for  the  cumulative  total  of 
voluntery  agency  contributions  to  relief 
operations  in  Bangladesh  will  therefore  read 
$90.58  million. 

3.  Revisions  of  the  tables  In  annexes  I,  n 
and  III  of  the  report  of  1  January  1973,  giving 
the  details  of  bilateral  aid,  multUateral  aid, 
and  people-to-people  aid,  are  appended  to  the 
present  report. 


ANNEX  l.-BILATERAL  AID  TO  BANGLADESH,  REVISED  ESTIMATES  OF  COMMITMENTS  AS  OF  OCT  31,  1972  (CUMULATIVE  TOTALSSINCE  DEC.  16, 1971) 

[In  millions  U.S.  dollars| 


I 


Donor 


Cash 


Food    Nen-food 


Total 


As  a  per- 
centage 
of   total 


Donor 


Cash 


Food    Non-food 


Total 


As  a  per- 
centage 
of  total 


0.06 


0.23 


2.32 


24.50 


1.00 

.21 

27.00 


2.55 
.06 

1.00 

.21 

51.50 


0.38 
.009 
.15 
.03 

7.74 


Nepal... 

Netherlands.. 
New  Zealand. 

Norway. 

Poland 

Romania 


0.01 
7.08 


5.63 
.61 


0.01 

12.71 

.61 


0.002 
1.91 
.09 


7.92 


7.72 


(  )  Swerten. 


43.57 
.10 


3.42 

.02 
118.36 


7.40 


3.99 

1.28 
3.85 

"95.79 

7.72 
7.92 
3,99 
1.2E 
7.27 
.02 
257.72 

"  "."io" 

7.40 


1.16 

1.  19 
.60 
.19 

l.n? 
.1*3 
38.73 

'"".02" 
1.11 


Swilzerland        

j  United  Kingdom 

United  Slates  of  America. 

U.SS.R... 

I  Yugoslavia. 


Total. 
Percentages. 


11.00 


9.60 
9.96 


(  ) 

9.60 
20.96 


1.44 
3.15 


34.80 
8.73 


13.54 

123.  38 

42.27 

50.00 


13.54 

158.18 

51.00 

50.00 


2.04 

23.77 

7.67 

7.52 


61.82 
9.29 


205.38 
30.87 


398.15 
59.84 


665.35        100.00 
100.00 


I  Data  not  available. 


Note:  The  above  figures  are  based  on  the  latest  information  available  in  Dacca  and  New  yorK. 
ANr«X  ll.-MULTILATtRftL  AID  TO  BANGLADESH 
REVISED  ESTIMATES  OF  COMMITMENTS  AS  OF  OCT.  31.  1972  (CUMULATIVE  TOTALS  SINCE  DEC.  16.  1971) 

[In  million  U.S.  dollars! 


Donor 


UNRCO     UNICEFi 


WciM 
Bank 
(IDA) 


WFP 


Total 


A;  a 

percentage 

of  total 


t  rjenlina. 
t  astralia. . 
t  mtna. 
1  <fl?ium,. 
i  ulfaria.  . 


0.24 

4.  SO 

.04 

.86 


0.17 

"".oi" 


0.24 

4.97 

.04 

.87 


C.  09 
1.87 
.02 
.33 


( anada. 

C  rechoslovakia 

(  enrrark   _ 

E  jiopean  Economic 

Cornmunity 

''anc" 

f  prman  Democratic 

Republic      

C  "fmanv.  Fede:.3l 

Repiibl.c  d! 

Finr.nv  .      

Ifrlia 

eland      ... 

Italy   

J  ip.in 


6.25 
1.71" 


2.12 
1.00 


8.37 

i7i 


3.15 
i.02 


.45 


.06 


3.75 


3.38 


.51 


.19 


7.13 


2.69 


.09 

"io.'6o' 


.09 

.01 


.18 

.01 

10.60 


.07 
.004 

3.99 


Donor 


UNROD     UNlCEFi 


tWorld 
Bank 
(IDA) 


WFP 


Asa 

percentage 

Total         of  total 


Netherlands, . 
New  Zealand. 

Norway 

PolaiKl. 


5.56 

.52 

2.52 


.56 
.03 
.50 


7.12 

.55 

3.02 


2.68 

.21 

1.14 


Romania 

Sweden  

Switzerland 

United  Kindom 

Uniled  St.ites  ol  America. 
Umcn  of  Soviet  Socialist 

Republics 

Yugoslavia 

Others'  

World  Bank  (IDA) 

t«FP     

UNICEF^ 


4.72             .31 5.03  1.90 

1.22             .33  I.SS  .58 

29. 4S              .43 29.88  11.26 

107.90         26.87  134.77  50.79 


.29 


.03 


38.00 


Total 182.77 

Percentages. 68.88 


7.63 


44.53 
16.78 


0.06 


.32 

38.00 
1.S6 
7.63 


38.00 
14.32 


.06 

.02 


265.36 

100.  oo 


.12 

14.32 

.70 

2,88 

lOO.OO 


Foreifn  eichan?e  component  ol  UNICEF  propram^  cnlv  i  UNICEF  nut  of  its  own  resources.  In  addition  Vt, 580, 000  internal  transfer  of  UNROD  funds  to 

•'  lnclude5Chi|e.  Fi|i.  Finland.  Holy  See  Lebanon,  Liechtenstein,  Luiemhourp.  Nepal.  Philippiner..      UNICEF  is  not  reflected  in  these  lipures. 
S  ja.n   Thailand,  as  well  as  Israel  Philharnicmc  Oichestra.  United  Nations  Secretarial  ant'  private 

Cf 'itributo:s. 

ANNEX  III    -  PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE  AID   TO  BANGLADESH 

REVISED  ESTIMATE  OF  LOMMITitflENTS  AS  OF  OCT.  31,  1972  (CUMULATIVE  TOTALS  SINCE  DEC.  !C,  1971) 

CONTRIBUTIONS  THROUGH  VOLUNTARY  AGENCIES 

[In  million  U.S.  dollais| 


Donor 


(jovern- 

ment 

sources 


Private 
sources 


Total 


As  a  per- 

cenljce  ol 
total 


Donor 


Govern- 
ment 
sources 


Private 
sources 


Total 


As  a  per- 
centage of 
total 


4.76  i  Czectioslovakia. 


A  pentiru 

Ajstraha.. 4.31  4.31 

Ajstna _..   I  Denmark 

f  "4? lum    . 0.23 .23  .25  i  European  tconfloiic  Community. 

»ti\tii'* I  Fiance 


2.68 


1.92 
.61 
"."5i' 


4.60 
"".61 
"".'51 " 


5. 08 
'".'67 
""."56 
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Donor 


Govern- 
ment Private 
sources         sources 


Total 


As  a  per- 
centage of 
total 


Gerriisn  Democratic  Republic 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of. 

Hunjary 

India 

Ireland 


8.73 


12.19 


20.92 


.10 


.04 


Italy 

Jjp.jn 

Netherlands.. 
KcA  Zealand. 

I^orway 

Poland. 


0.93 
.12 
.78 


0.93 
4.63 
1.04 
3.65 


(') 

(') 

04 

.04 

0.93 

01.03 

5 

56 

6.14 

1 

16 

1.28 

4 

43 

4.89 

Donor 


Govern- 
ment Private 
sources         source j 


Total 


As  a  pei- 

centage  of 

toiil 


Romania 

Sweden ._, 

Switzerland "... 

United  Kingdom 

United  States  ot  Ameiica 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics., 
Yugoslavia    . , 


3.02 

5.98 

.50 

20.33 


.02 

.56 

2.38 

H.49 


6.54 

2  88 
34.82 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT ANTIPOVERTY  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
and  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty, 
and  a  supporter  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram, I  wish  to  indicate  my  general  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  administration  s 
plans  for  the  program  as  disclosed  in  the 
fiscal  1974  budget  submission  and  related 
announcements. 

The  administration's  plans  consist  of 
four  basic  elements : 

First,  the  administration  proposes 
completely  to  eliminate  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  beginning  July  1. 
1973,  by  not  requesting  any  funding  for 
fiscal  1974. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  notwithstanding 
that  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments' of  1972,  which  the  President 
signed  on  September  19.  1972,  provide  for 
a  continuation  of  OEO  through  fiscal 
1974 — June  30,  1974. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
poor — who  number  24  million,  or  over 
one-twelfth  of  our  population — continue 
to  have  an  advocacy  agency  within  the 
Federal  "establLshment"  which  may  serve 
their  needs. 

As  President  Nixon  himself  said  on 
February  19.  1969,  in  a  message  to  the 
Congress  concerning  the  antipoverty 
program : 

From  the  experience  of  OEO  we  have 
learned  the  value  of  having  m  the  Federal 
Government  an  agency  whose  special  con- 
cern is  the  poor. 

Second,  the  administration  proposes 
the  cut-off  of  Federal  funding  for  com- 
munity action  operations  and  activities-- 
so-called  "local  initiative" — as  of  July  i 
1973;  in  that  regard,  the  fiscal  1974 
budget  submission  states — at  page  122: 

After  more  than  seven  years  of  existence. 
Community  Action  has  had  an  adequate  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  Us  value.  In  addi- 
tion to  private  funds,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, may.  of  course,  use  general  and  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  funds  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

The  1972  amendments  signed  by  the 
President  reserved  $328.9  million  for 
these  activities  out  of  $870  million  au- 
thorized for  programs  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  dur- 
ing fiscal  1974. 

It  is  expected  that  the  administration 
will  take  the  position  that  since  they  are 
not  requesting  funcLs  for  OEO.  the  reser- 
vation is  inapplicable. 


The  elimination  of  Federal  funding  for 
community  action  agencies — which  ag- 
gregate 1,000— may  well  sound  a  "death 
knell"  for  them  in  many  areas;  although 
it  is  true  that  in  a  number  of  ca.'-es  they 
may  be  successful  in  obtaining  funds 
from  and  estabhshing  new  relationships 
with  the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  with  State  and 
local  government — and  should  begin  now 
to  do  so — I  am  concerned  that  in  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  instances  they  will  not 
be  extended  the  benefit  of  general  reve- 
nue sharing  funds,  and  they  will  go  out  of 
business.  Too  many  commiuiity  action 
agencies  have  had  to  "take  on"  State 
and  local  government  in  order  to  cany 
out  their  chartered  role  as  "advocate  for 
the  poor"  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  States  and  cities  will  come  rmi- 
ning  to  the  assistance  of  their  former 
antagonists  if  the  Federal  lifeline  is  cut. 

The  administration's  proposal  to  elim- 
inate Federal  funding  for  CAA's  over- 
looks the  administration's  own  strategy 
with  respect  to  the  role  of  the  community 
action  agencies  in  the  community. 

Since  1970.  the  administration  has 
been  developing  community  action 
agencies  as  catalysts,  rather  than  pro- 
tagonists, on  the  local  level,  and  those 
efforts  have  borne  fruit. 

A  report  entitled  "Utilization  Test 
Survey  Data  for  591  CAA's"  dated  Jan- 
uary 1973  by  the  Office  of  Operations  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  con- 
cludes— on  the  basis  of  an  extensive  sur- 
vey of  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
1,000  community  action  agencies: 

CAA's  are  rapidly  becoming  very  positive 
forces  In  their  communities,  that  can  play 
significant  roles  In  helping  communities  rise 
to  the  challenges  of  revenue  sharing  and 
other  forms  of  government  decentralization 

The  report  documents  the  fact  that  be- 
tween 1965  and  1972,  with  an  aggregate 
Federal  expenditure  of  approximately 
$1.1  billion  in  local  initiative  fimds,  591 
community  action  agencies  have  mobi- 
lized $1.3  billion  in  resources  from  State 
and  local  governments,  the  private  sec- 
tor and  other  Federal  sources — thus  more 
than  doubling  the  Federal  investment. 

Accordingly,  sound  Federal  policy  dic- 
tates that  we  continue  Federal  funding 
for  community  action  agencies  in  order 
to  make  general  and  special  revenue 
sharing  work  for  the  poor. 

The  concept  which  underlies  revenue 
sharing — that  those  on  the  local  level  can 
best  determine  their  future — applies  to 
the  poor  on  the  local  level,  as  well. 

Thus.  I  consider  it  essential  that  Fed- 
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eral  funding  for  conimiuiiiy  aciion  agen- 
cies continue  beyond  July  1.  1973.  so  that 
they  can  find  a  meaningful  and  .'^ccuit- 
place  in  the  local  fabric  '»mer;.,'in5  under 
decentralization,  and  so  that  we  v.ill  not 
piecipitously  bankrupt  tliose  very  agen- 
cies which  may  well  provide  the  incan.'< 
of  making  decentrali/alion  work  ellec- 
tively  for  the  poor. 

Third,  the  administration'.'^  fi.scal  1974 
budget  provides  $71.5  million  for  Iccal 
services,  assuming  enactment  ol  legisla- 
tion for  a  legal  services  corporation  which 
tlie  administration  intends  to  submit.  No 
funds  are  included  in  the  budget  for  the 
current  legal  services  program  under  ad- 
ministration by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

In  contrast,  the  Economic  Opportujiux 
Amendments  of  1972  expres.sly  piovidi.- 
for  a  reservation  of  $71.5  miUion  for  legal 
services  program  for  fiscal  1974. 

I  believe  in  the  concept  of  a  national 
legal  services  corporation  and  considered 
most  unfortunate  the  decision  made  la.st 
year  to  drop  the  legal  services  title  from 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendment^ 
of  1972. 

At  my  request  the  conference  commit- 
tee included  the  following  language  as  a 
part  of  the  joint  explanatoiT  statement 
of  the  committee  on  the  conference  of 
September  5.  1972:  'Report  No.  92-1Q8G. 
at  page  26 ' . 

The  Conferees  regret  that  It  ■  at  necessarv 
to  delete  title  IX.  which  would  l-.ave  est.il)'- 
lished  a  National  Legal  Services  Corporation 
a.s  a  result  of  the  failure  to  reach  apreemeii; 
with  respect  to  the  composition  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  and  certain  other  elements  ol 
llie  Corporation. 

The  Conferees  coniiiuie  to  strongly  siip- 
Ijort  the  existing  legal  services  program  and 
the  concept  of  a  legal  services  corporation 
and  intend  to  continue  to  seek  appropriate 
means  of  e.vpandlng  the  program  and  insur- 
ing it.'<  independents,  to  provide  the  poor 
greater  accet.s  to  our  system  of  Justice  under 
law . 

To  implement  this  commitment,  I  in- 
tend to  sponsor,  or  cosponsor  now  le.eis- 
lation  for  the  estabh,<;hment  of  a  Ural 
services  corporation.  I  believe  deeply  in 
the  current  leual  services  prociam  which 
defends  the  leual  riiihts  of  the  poor  .nnd 
contributes  so  much  to  the  stu.'^e  ol 
dir-nity  of  the  poor — and  in  the  desira- 
bility of  giving  the  legal  services  pro- 
p:iam  a  new  home  where  its  independ- 
ence. profe.s.sionali.sm.  and  adequate 
ftindin'-i  may  be  more  readily  ."secured.  I 
will  make  every  effort  toward  fulfillment 
of  that  objective  early  in  this  Congres-s 
both  in  my  own  efforts  and  in  respect  to 
any  proposal  that  is  forthcominc  from 
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the  administration;  their  commitment 
to  pursue  the  concept  of  the  corporation 
is  most  welcome.  However,  If  we  fall  to 
enact  a  specific  legal  services  measure 
before  the  beginning  of  fiscal  1974,  the 
current  program  should  continue  and  I 
shall  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  see  that  the  program  receives  the  ap- 
propriations to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Fourth,  the  administration  plans  to 
delegate  or  transfer  a  number  of  pro- 
grams to  other  agencies  or  have  them 
assumed  by  such  agencies.  As  indicated 
at  page  122  of  the  administration's 
budget  request : 

Wn  1974  responsibility  for  certain  pro- 
ms now  funded  through  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  will  be  assumed  by 
other  agencies,  as  follows:  the  migrant  pro- 
gram will  be  delegated  to  the  Department 
of  Labor;  Indian  programs  will  be  assumed 
by  HEW;  Cksmmunlty  Economic  Develop- 
ment program  grantees  will  be  funded  by 
the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise  at 
Commerce;  health  projects  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  HEW;  research  and  development 
functions  will  be  transferred  to  the  agencies 
which  have  statutory  responsibility  in  the 
Gelds  of  current  OEO  activity. 

The  administration  has  not  revealed 
at  this  time  details  of  its  plans  for  Im- 
plementation of  these  actions  in  terms 
jf  the  legal  basis  upon  which  they  in- 
tend to  proceed  and  the  effect  on  exist- 
ing programs  in  terms  of  funding  and 
mode  of  operation,  but  again  I  shall  try 
to  hold  substantively  to  the  specified 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  In  closing,  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  are  very  serious  and 
[  am  concerned  that  they  be  not  re- 
:eived  by  the  poor  as  depressant  to  their 
own  efforts. 

In  his  second  Inaugural  address. 
President  Nixon  said : 

The  shift  from  old  policies  to  new  wUl  not 
be  a  retreat  from  our  responsibilities,  but  a 
better  way  to  progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  openminded 
to  any  changes  that  may  be  made,  we 
must  seek  better  ways  to  progress  and 
needs  to  phase  in  the  new  while  we  do 
aot  retreat  from  the  responsibilities  as- 
sumed by  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive 41/2  months  ago  in  enacting  the  2- 
year  extension,  and  what  the  poor  them- 
selves have  given  life  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  the  recent 
amendments. 

The  administration's  proposal  at  this 
point  is  only  that — a  proposal:  it  is  not 
enacted  into  law  and  is  subject  to  action 
by  the  Congress. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope — and  one  to 
which  I  shall  give  all  my  efforts  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee — 
that  we  wiU  in  time  avoid  a  confronta- 
tion on  this  issue. 

This  is  no  time  for  fuither  divisions 
at  home  between  the  community  of  the 
poor  exemplified  in  the  community  ac- 
tion movement  and  the  community  at 
Jarge;  now  that  peace  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  being  secured,  it  is  time  for  recon- 
ciliation. 

We  have  a  great  opportunity  here.  The 
American  public  want£  progress  for  the 
poor:  a  Harris  poll  conducted  in  Oecem- 
b^  of  last  year  documented  that  62 
percent  of  Americans  supported  in- 
creased spending  for  the  poor. 


We  must  work  together  to  secure  that 
progress  mindful  not  only  of  the  dictates 
of  the  "new  federalism"  and  the  econ- 
omy, but  of  the  benefits  and  toil  of  the 
past  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  momentum  of  the  national  commit- 
ment contained  In  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  and  which  OEO,  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  the  poor  have 
sought  to  translate  into  programs  to  ar- 
rest the  syndrome  of  poverty. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  message 
of  February  19.  1969,  to  which  I  referred 
earlier: 

How  the  work  begun  by  OEO  can  best  be 
carried  forward  is  a  subject  on  which  many 
views  deserve  to  be  heard — both  from  within 
Congress,  and  among  those  many  others  who 
are  Interested  or  affected,  Including  especially 
the  poor  themselves. 

I  want  very  much  that  we  work  to- 
gether in  that  spirit. 


ROBERT  M.  BALL:  A  DEDICATED  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 
COMMISSIONER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  only  a 
few  weeks  have  passed  since  It  was 
announced  that  President  Nixon  would 
accept  Robert  Ball's  resignation  as 
Commissioner  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

Mr.  Ball  has  been  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent, respected,  and  honest  public 
servants  in  the  history  of  our  Federal 
Government.  As  the  New  York  Times 
said  when  his  resignation  was  accepted, 
he  "has  demonstrated  both  administra- 
tive competence  and  social  imagination 
of  a  high  order." 

The  career  of  Bob  Ball  and  the  life  of 
the  social  security  system  coincide  al- 
most perfectly.  He  started  with  the 
agency  in  1939,  shortly  after  it  came  into 
being  and  he  helped  direct  its  growth 
and  development  in  the  years  since. 

Under  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic administrations.  Bob  Ball  has 
served  the  Nation  and  its  people  well, 
protecting  the  system  from  political  In- 
fluence and  preserving  Its  integrity. 

Serving  as  Commissioner  since  1962, 
he  was  at  the  helm  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  during  the  years  that  the 
most  far-reaching  change  In  the  system 
was  ordered,  the  enactment  of  medicare. 

Now,  at  a  time  when  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  is  preparing  to 
take  on  additional  programs  and  a  fun- 
damentally new  and  broader  social  in- 
siu-ance  coverage  for  the  elderly,  dis- 
abled, and  survivors,  it  is  unfortunate 
that  this  administration  was  willing  to 
see  Mr.  Ball  step  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  Mr.  Ball.  I  am  sure  that  he 
could  have  been  persuaded  to  stay  if  he 
had  been  asked.  For  he  already  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  meet  the  adminis- 
trative challenges  presented  by  the  new 
programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  submit  for  the  Record  articles 
from  the  Washington  Star  of  January  30 
concerning  Mr.  Ball's  departure  and  the 
social  security  system. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Ball  and 


his  predecessors  at  the  Social  Security 
Administration  have  set  high  standards. 

If  the  President  wishes  the  public  and 
Congress  to  retain  confidence  in  the  so- 
cial security  system,  he  must  offer  in 
nomination  only  an  equally  qualified  and 
credible  person,  one  who,  as  Mr.  Ball 
him.self  recommended,  "has  experience 
in  running  a  large  Federal  agency"  and 
one  who  is  "nonpolitlcal  and  a  humani- 
tarian."' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  'VHrrE  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  5, 1973. 
Hon.  Robert  Ball, 

Commissioner,   Social   Security   Administra- 
tion,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  It  is  with  a  full  measure  of 
appreciation  for  your  contributions  to  our 
nation  that  I  accept  your  resignation  as 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  as  you  have 
requested,  efifective  upon  the  appointment 
and  qualification  of  your  successor. 

Pew  agencies  In  government  have  as  direct 
and  profoimd  Impact  on  the  lives  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  as  does  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. And  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  government  program,  the  administra- 
tion of  social  security  reflects  upon  the  ef- 
flclency  and  responsiveness  of  government. 
It  is  to  your  great  credit  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  has.  Indeed,  become 
a  model  for  other  government  agencies  In 
discharging  Its  responsibilities  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

During  your  service  as  Commissioner,  the 
scope  of  social  security  has  been  enlarged 
and  enhanced  many  times.  Legislative  addi- 
tions and  amendments  to  the  law  have  de- 
manded the  finest  In  administrative  Imple- 
mentation, and  this  you  have  given  superbly. 
You  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  such 
distinguished  efi'orts. 

As  you  prepare  to  return  to  private  life, 
you  have  my  special  thanks  for  your  service 
to  our  country  and  my  very  best  wishes  for 
success  and  happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  CoMitissioNEK  or 

Social  Sectjmty, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  January  3,  1973. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  you  have  known 
for  some  time,  my  personal  preference,  after 
nearly  eleven  years  as  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security,  has  been  to  ask  you  to  accept 
my  resignation,  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  term.  I  have  refrained  from  doing  so 
only  because  of  my  concern  for  the  pro- 
gram and  the  social  security  organization 
during  the  coming  period  of  great  challenge 
and  difficulty  arising  from  the  need  to  Imple- 
ment the  major  new  legislation  contained 
in  HR.  1. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  you  now  be- 
lieve that  a  successor  can  and  will  be  found 
shortly  and  that  you  wish  to  accept  my 
resignation  at  this  time  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  win  stay  on  vLntil  he  Is  con- 
firmed and  with  the  understanding  that  I 
will  be  available  for  whatever  help  I  can 
give  during  the  period  of  transition. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  social 
security  program  and  the  organization  that 
administers  it  are  in  excellent  shape.  It  has 
been  a  great  privilege  to  have  contributed  to 
this  development. 

Please  be  assured  that  I  will  continue  to 
be  available  for  whatever  help  I  can  give  In 
promoting  the  sound  development  and  sound 
administration  of  ttiis  tanportant  program. 
Biespectfully  youn, 

BonxT  M.  Bau- 
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(From  the  Washington  Star-News,  Jan.  30, 
19731 
Social  SBcmrrr  Vtztst  Disputes  Benefits 
Cots 
(By  PhUlp  Shandler) 
President    Nixon's   claims    that    incretised 
pavroents  by  Medicare  recipients  of  their  hos- 
pitalization   costs    would    shorten    hospital 
stays  have  been  disputed  by   the  outgoing 
Social  Security  administrator. 

Robert  M.  Ball,  whose  resignation  from  the 
post  he  has  held  the  last  11  years  has  been 
accepted  by  Nixon,  said  he  cannot  support 
several  aspects  of  the  proposed  budget  for 
health  care  for  the  elderly. 

In  his  budget  message  yesterday  Nixon 
called  for  legislation  to  raise  the  annual  de- 
ductible— the  patient's  initial  out-of-pocket 
cost — on  doctors'  bills  from  $60  to  $85,  and 
to  boost  the  patient's  share  of  subsequent 
expenses  from  20  percent  to  25  percent. 

More  baslcsUy,  be  recommended  revising 
the  payment  formula  for  the  hospital  Insur- 
ance portion  of  Medicare  available  to  anyone 
over  65  without  an  enrollment  fee. 

Currently  each  patient  entering  a  hospital 
pays  $72  for  room  and  board  the  first  day, 
a  national  average,  but  nothing  more  until 
the  eist  day  of  hospitalization.  Then  he  pays 
$13-a-day  for  the  next  30  days  and  $26-a-day 
a  maximum  of  another  60  days  when  the 
benefits  run  out. 

The  administration  would  have  the  patient 
pay  the  actual  cost  of  his  first  day  In  the 
hospital,  and  10  percent  of  all  services  there- 
after. 

Administration  officials  said  their  aim  \n 
confronting  both  patients  and  doctors  with 
"the  real  costs'  of  hospitalization  to  discour- 
age long  stays. 

But,  Ball  said,  if  patient  costs  were  "a  ma- 
jor thing"  in  hospital-bed  utilization,  how 
come  hospitalization  Is  lower  for  subscribers 
to  the  so-called  Kaiser  plan,  a  health-main- 
tenance organization,  than  for  the  public 
generally? 

Subscribers  In  health-maintenance  orga- 
nizations are  entitled  to  virtually  free  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  on  payment  of  an  an- 
nual fee.  The  administration  has  been  citing 
reduced  hospital  usage  by  these  persons  in 
advocating  funding  for  the  creation  of 
more  HMOs. 

Balls  remarks  were  the  first  clear  indica- 
tion of  a  policy  split  with  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration. 

The  President  announced  three  weeks  ago 
that  he  had  accepted  Ball's  resignation.  BaU 
said  he  was  happy  to  go,  though  wUling  to 
serve  on. 

But  friends  said  he  would  have  preferred 
to  remain,  and  key  congressmen  said  they 
were  distressed  that  he  would  be  leaving 
as  the  government  Is  moving  Into  several  new 
programs.  Including  federalization  of  current 
stale  welfare  assistance  for  adults. 

•  [From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  14,  19731 
Rowland  Evans  and  Rodert  Novak 

The  sacking  of  highly  rcspecled-civil  ser- 
vant Robert  Ball  as  social  seciuity  adminis- 
trator fits  neatly  into  President  Nixon's  over- 
all program  of  attaining  iron  control  over  the 
federal  government,  but  it  came  four  yeai-s 
later  than  Mr.  Nixon  origlnallv  planned. 

In  1969,  White  House  aides",  noting  that 
the  non-partisan  Ball  had  first  been  named 
administrator  by  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, wanted  him  replaced  by  a  Nixon  stal- 
wart. But  Mr.  Nixon's  newly  designated  offi- 
cials at  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(HEW) — Secretary  Robert  Finch  and  Under 
Secretary  John  G.  Veneman — protested  they 
badly  needed  Ball's  expertise.  Moreover.  Rep. 
Wilbur  D.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
ajid  Means  Committee,  liiformed  the  White 
House  he  would  be  most  tuihappy  If  Ball 
were  flred. 

This   time,   Mr.   Nixon   experienced   little 


dlffictUty.  Elliot  Richardson,  outgoing  secre- 
tary at  HEW,  told  the  White  House  BaU 
ought  to  be  kept  to  administer  changes  In 
law,  but  did  not  press  the  point.  His  suc- 
cessor, Caspar  Weinberger,  made  no  protest. 
Mills  was  not  consulted  (though  he  is  not 
happy  about  Ball's  ouster). 

A  footnoie:  The  Ball  Incident  confirms  the 
general  expectation  that  Weinberger,  highly 
competent  administrator  though  he  is,  will 
be  considerably  more  subservient  to  the 
White  House  than  either  Finch  or  Richard- 
son. 

Nixon  Mistaken  in  Firing  Ball 
(By  Bruce  Blossat) 
Washington. — President  Nixon's  dismis.'<al 
of  Robert  M.  Ball  as  commissioner  of  Social 
Security  raises  some  serious  questions  about 
how  to  achieve  and  maintain  skillful  m&n- 
agemeiit  in  the  government  bureaucracy. 

Since  the  agency  has  always  been  deemed 
to  be  off-limits  politically,  It  would  be  a  bad 
slip  If  the  President  were  to  name  a  suc- 
cessor whose  experience  suggested  he  was  less 
a  qualified  social  insurance  expert  and  more 
an  out-and-out  political  appointee. 

But,  actually,  that  Is  the  shallow,  obvious 
aspect  of  the  matter,  easy  to  Judge.  There 
is  a  deeper  issue. 

BaU  has  headed  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration for  nearly  11  years,  and  for 
roughly  an  equal  time  before  that  he  was 
deputy  commissioner  of  SSA's  predecessor 
agency.  His  entire  working  career  falls  within 
the  social  Insurance  realm. 

Does  this  kind  of  senice  make  a  man  go 
stale  and  leave  him  empty  of  new  ideas? 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  that  would 
say  yes,  automatically.  The  proponents  of 
this  view  contend  that  turnover  at  the  top 
level  should  occur  fairly  frequently.  The  ar- 
gument can  be  guessed.  Change  assures  regu- 
lar infusion  of  fresh  ideas,  new  energies, 
flexibility.  Men  of  long  tenure,  it  is  sug- 
gested, cannot  fill  this  need. 

The  argtmient  has  undeniable  plausibility. 
The  woods  are  full  of  executives  and  admin- 
istrators whose  energies  flag  and  whose 
imagination  runs  thin.  Rigidity  and  compla- 
cency often  set  in  aU  too  quickly.  Againit 
this  very  real  prospect,  change — even  sys- 
tematic change — looks  like  a  sound  rule. 

Tfet  there  is  a  strong  counter-argument 
put  forth  steadily  In  the  field  of  pubUc 
affairs.  Its  core  is  that  there  are  always  men 
with  a  great  capacity  for  self -renewal,  con- 
tinuing growth,  and  adaptability  to  altered 
circumstances  and  problems.  Such  men  not 
only  can  meet  new  challenges,  but  have  a 
way  of  searching  them  out. 

Here  agnin.  the  contention  has  undoiibted 
force.  The  corporate  and  government  land- 
scape Is  well  dotted  with  figures  whose  long 
service  in  top  posts  is  a  consequence  not  of 
power  but  of  demonstrated  abilities  main- 
tained through  markedly  changing  times. 

Proponents  of  this  point  argue,  inconttsta- 
bly,  ihat  to  dispense  « ith  or  bhift  .nirh  lead- 
ership from  it.s  pro\-ed  realm  is  to  waste 
human  resource,  to  deprive  a  .=ociety  of  com- 
mandine  lndivldual^J  who  .serve  its  institu- 
tloiLs  as  a  key.'^tone  holds  an  arch  together. 
Does  Robert  Ball  deser\e  such  an  acco- 
lade as  this?  There  are  a  pcxid  many  men  In 
the  the  U.S.  Congress  and  many  practiced 
observers  of  pi'ljlic  sen'ice  performance  wlio 
believe  he  does 

He  has  presided  over  Social  Security  durins 
its  transformation  from  an  agency  of  modest 
.scale  to  one  oi  enormous  .  ii-e  and  increasing 
complexity,  rnc"  seen  It  hailed  as  the  he.-t  of 
bureaucracy.  In  196.5.  he  laid  over  it  the  huee 
framework  of  the  Medicare  program,  a  task 
reasonably  pictured  as  one  of  the  greatest 
peacetime  administrative  a.ssiyim-.ent5  in  hus- 
tory.  He  Is  a  tirelcs.s  Innos-ator  who  knows 
his  field  as  he  knows  the  lines  in  his  hands. 
In   1972.  Congress  handed  SSA  new  chal- 


lenges for  1973  and  1974.  Everyihing  in  the 
record  sugge&ts  Ball  was  the  niau  above  all 
to  meet  them.  His  expertise  is  unmatched. 
and  at  58  his  powers  and  talents  seem  un- 
dimmed.  He  is  a  public  servant  of  genuine 
distinction.  In  casting  him  out,  Preiideni 
Nixon  has  made  a  gross  error  in  Judgmem. 

I  From  the  Federal  Times.  Jan.  24,  1973) 
Robert  BAi.L  Leavino  Social  SEcmrrT  Post 
Washington — Tlie   White   Hoxi.se   has   ac- 
cepted  the   resignation   of   Robert    M    Ball 
commis.'^toner  of  Social  Security. 

Ball,  who  presided  for  more  than  a  decade 
over  the  ever  expanding  activities  of  SSA. 
wished  to  stay  on.  But  his  pro  forma  resig- 
nation, submitted  to  President  Nixon  aloni^ 
with  those  of  all  other  political  appointees, 
was  accepted. 

In  a  letter  to  SSA  employes  BaU  said  that 
though  he  personally  longed  to  be  freed  from 
the  "pressures  of  a  highly  demandnig  ad- 
ministrative job  ...  I  would  have  felt  obli- 
gated to  stay  on  to  help  Implement  the  im- 
portant new  legislation  contained  In  HR.  1 
had  the  President  felt  that  It  was  of  crucial 
Importance  that  I  do  so." 

Ball  revealed  to  SSA  employes  that  despite 
the  administration's  drive  to  reduce  federal 
employment,  "we  have  approval  for  the  in- 
creased staffing  necessary  to  put  the  new 
legislation  into  effect  so  that  your  efforts 
can  move  forward  at  full  speed." 

He  not*d  that  It  was  "particularly  difficult  " 
for  him  to  leave  at  this  time  "and  not  be 
part  of  these  efforts." 

His  letter  to  Nixon  contained  a  similar 
observation.  Saying  that  even  though  his 
personal  preference  was  to  leave  SSA.  "I 
have  refrained  from  doing  so  only  becau.se 
of  my  concern  for  the  program  and  the  social 
security  organization  during  the  coming 
period  of  great  challenge  and  difficulty  aris- 
ing from  the  ■  -ed  to  implement  the  major 
new  lepislatlon  contained  In    HR.  1." 

The  recently  enacted  welfare  reform 
amendments  will  federalize  certain  state 
welfare  programs,  change  eligibility  stand- 
ards, and  draw  thousands  of  additional  em- 
ployes into  SSA,  mostly  at  the  district  and 
field  levels. 

Numerous  SSA  employes  have  expres.sed 
displeastire  at  Nixon's  action  because  tliev 
regarded  58-year-old  Ball  as  an  able  and 
Just  administrator. 

Many  conpressmen.  including  Rep  Daniel 
J.  Flood.  D-Pa..  are  reportedly  unhappy  at 
Ball's  ouster.  Flood  is  chairman  of  HEW  s 
appropriations  committee. 

A  Capitol  Hill  source  said:  It  was  un- 
likely that  the  Nixon  admmLstratlon  would 
retain  Ball.  You've  got  to  remember  that 
Ball  was  an  old-line,  independent-minded 
8dmiui.-,trator,  not  the  type  that  could  be  a 
ves-maii  to  anyone,  or  be  controlled  by  the 
White  Ho\ise.  The  Nixon  game  plan  is  lo 
appoint  bureau  r..is  who  can  be  directly 
controlled  by  The  Wi.ite  H(..n,,c." 

Ball  al.so  was  highly  repardeU  by  senior 
citi/on  ortani.'.atlona  across  the  nation.  A 
spokesman  for  the  National  Coiincll  for 
Ser.ior  Citii:ens  said  it  w.is  ■iinfortunaie  ' 
Ball  v.ad  leaving.  The  spokesman  baid  Ball 
"r.dniir.L-teicd  a  con'plicated  program  wlin 
preat  devotion  and  wa,-  one  of  onr  most 
ontstanflinEi  public  servants," 

An  SSA  spokesman  .sa'd  Ball  plaiis  to  work 
privately  on  development  of  long-range  poli- 
cy in  heallii  insurance,  we'.iare.  social 
secuiiiy.  and  ilic  orgauizailou  of  toverumeni 
iur  deaiing  \\M\  bocial  profcrams. 

A  federal  c.-^reer  employe.  Ball  started  In 
tlie  ranks  as  a  held  assistant  In  a  social 
spciuity  diMrict  office  in  New  Jer--ev  in  1939 
at  a  .salary  of  $1,620  a  year.  He  devoted  his 
entire  career  to  social  Insurance. 

Before  President  Kennedy  appointed  him 
SSA  conunissioner,  1 1  years  ato.  Ball  served 
as  deputy  director  of  the  former  Btireau  of 
Old  Atje  Insurance. 
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He  Is  a  recipient  of  the  Rockefeller  Public 
S;r\'lce  Award  "for  distinguished  service  In 
t  le  field  of  administration,"  and  the  National 
C  vll  Service  League  Award  citing  him  as  a 
t  )p  authority  on  social  security  and  also  for 
■  lis  notable  ability  to  lead  and  inspire  those 
V  ho  work  with  him." 

During  1947  and  1948.  Ball  was  staff  dl- 
r  ctor  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
S:curlty  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
F  inance.  In  1952,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
t  le  National  Planning  Association,  he  wrote 
t  le  study,  "Pensions  in  the  United  States," 
w  hlch  was  published  by  the  Joint  Committee 

0  1  the  Economic  Report  of  the  Congress  In 

1  (53. 
Born   In    1914,   Ball   received   his   M.A.    In 

economics  in  1936  from  Wesleyan  University. 

(Prom  the  Baltimore  News  American, 

Jan.  8,  1973) 

Chance  at  Woodlawn 

The  resignation  of  Robert  M.  Ball  as  com- 
n  issioner  of  the  Social  Security  Adminlstra- 
tl  on  is  regrettable. 

Mr.  BaJl  was  planning  to  retire,  but  it  was 
his  hope  that  he  could  stay  through  the 
c  Ticial  period  over  the  next  few  years  when 
fi  jr-reaching  provisions  of  House  Resolution  1 
a  e  being  implemented. 

President  Nixon,  bent  on  replacing  top 
f I  deral  administrators  with  men  of  his  own 
c  loice,  decided  otherwise.  The  job  is  a  presl- 
d  ;ntlal  appointment. 

Mr.  Ball  was  supported  by  powerful  con- 
g  essmen,  and  a  fight  could  have  been  made 

0  rer  his  ouster,  but  he  chose  to  avoid  one  on 
t:  le  sensible  grounds  that  no  one  wins  or 
1(  ses  In  such  circumstances. 

Baltimore,  the  national  headquarters  of 
S>ctal  Security,  has  a  keen  interest  in  the 
p  trson  picked  to  run  the  agency.  Whoever 
i!  selected  will  have  a  difficult  task  filling 
A  r.  Ball's  shoes.  Not  only  was  Robert  M.  Ball 

career  agency  employe,  he  also  was  inti- 
r  lately  acquainted  with  the  changes  made  in 

1  R.  1. 
This  measure,  enacted  by  the  92nd  Con- 

g  'ess,  contained  provisions  so  broad  in  scope 
t  lat  the  Woodlawn  headquarters  will  be 
w  orklng  overtime  In  the  months  ahead  to  Im- 
p  ement  them.  Social  Security,  for  example, 
■w  111  be  assuming  the  states'  responsibility  for 
o  d-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  disabled  and  aid 
t>  the  needy  blind  In  1974.  Its  reponsl- 
tllltles  In  the  administration  of  Medicare 
have  grown.  The  agency,  in  short,  has  been 
h  inded  a  gigantic  task  by  Congress,  and  the 
p  >st  of  commissioner  is  no  place  for  a  novice. 

Mr.  Ball's  consolation  is  the  knowledge 
t  lat  he  presided  over  Social  Security  during 

time  of  great  change.  Including  the  creation 
o '  Medicare,  and  successfully  led  the  sigency 
t  irough  the  period  with  a  minimum  of  tur- 
r  loll  It  is  unfortunate  that  he  will  be  unable 
t )  remain  through  the  final  days  of  change. 


Announcement  of  positions  on 

VOTES 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
Necessarily  absent  when  the  Senate  voted 
t )  confirm  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Schles- 
i:  iger  as  Director  of  Central  Intelligence, 
a  nd  Mr.  Clements  tis  Deputy  Secretary 
ci  Defense.  If  I  had  been  present  and 
\  Dting,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  on  the 
£  chlesinger  nomination  and  "nay"  on  the 
( lements  nomination. 


3ECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
iliove  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  2:28 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  2:33  p.m.  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  ( Mr.  Mansfield  ) . 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON  SPACE 
CENTER 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Calendar  No.  23,  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  37,  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  for  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
joint  resolution  tS.J.  Res.  37)  as  fol- 
lows : 

A  Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  In  Houston.  Texas,  as  the 
"Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center",  in  honor 
of  the  late  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Helms*  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

That  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  lo- 
cated in  Houston.  Texas,  is  hereby  designated 
as  the  "Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center", 
and  any  reference  to  such  center  in  any  law, 
regulation,  document,  record,  map.  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
a  reference  to  such  center  as  the  "Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  Space  Center". 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  amendment  was  agreed 
to  in  committee  and  there  is  no  diver- 
gence of  opinion  on  that  matter. 

This  joint  resolution  was  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  tMr.  Bent- 
SEK)  and  concurred  in  unanimously  by 
the  members  of  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
For  that  reason,  we  would  like  to  move 
forward  now.  I  have  cleared  this  matter 
with  the  minority  side,  and  there  is  no 
objection  to  its  present  consideration. 

I  am  happy  at  this  time  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas,  who  has  some  re- 
marks to  make. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation we  are  considering  today  would 
rename  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
in  Houston  to  honor  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  American 
space  effort.  What  could  be  more  fitting 
than  this?  Who  could  deny  that  it  was 
Lyndon  Johnson  who  created  and  orga- 
nized the  American  space  program  and 
saw  it  through  to  its  fruition? 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson's  ex- 
perience with  the  space  effort  can  be 
separated  into  three  major  phases  which 
cover  most  of  his  career  in  public  office. 

The  first  phase  of  his  involvement 
with  America's  position  on  space  explo- 
ration came  when  he  was  a  Senator  in 
the  late  fifties.  Using  his  position  as  Sen- 
ate majority  leader  and  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  he  molded  the  direction  of 
American  space  efforts.  When  America 
needed  to  formulate  a  response  to  the 


Russian  sputnik  it  was  Lyndon  Johnson 
who  was  able  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
confusion  and  create  consensus.  Serving 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Space  and  Astronautics,  John- 
son conducted  hearings  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  permanent  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences.  The  committee  was  the  first 
real  organization  of  the  space  program 
and  again  Lyndon  Johnson  led  the  way 
as  the  committee's  first  chairman  imtil 
January  1961  when  he  left  to  become 
Vice  President. 

The  Vice-Presidency  marks  the  second 
phase  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  support  of 
space  exploration.  President  John  Ken- 
nedy recognizing  the  Vice  President's 
long  association  with  the  space  program, 
appointed  him  Chairman  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  which 
was  responsible  for  coordinating  all  of 
tile  aeronautical  and  space  activities  of 
our  executive  agencies. 

President  Kennedy  also  asked  the  Vice 
President  to  lead  a  panel  to  determine 
what  could  be  done  to  close  the  "missile 
gap,"  one  of  the  major  issues  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1960  for  the  Presidency. 

It  was  largely  his  handling  of  this  is- 
sue which  led  Johnson  to  recommend 
that  the  United  States  attempt  to  go  to 
the  moon.  And,  of  course,  this  recom- 
mendation was  responsible  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Apollo  program  which  led  in 
turn  to  the  establishment  of  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston,  the  object 
of  the  present  resolution. 

The  period  of  his  Presidency  was  Lyn- 
don Johnson's  third  major  phase  of  in- 
terest in  the  American  space  effort  and 
like  the  others  it  was  marked  by  great 
American  achievements  in  which  he  was 
vitally  interested.  The  entire  Gemini  se- 
ries was  flown  during  the  Johnson  years, 
as  was  the  Apollo  program,  through 
Apollo  8. 

Mr.  President,  Lyndon  Johnson  em- 
bodied many  of  those  qualities  which  are 
so  often  associated  with  the  American 
character.  He  was  deeply  concerned 
about  his  fellow  man  and  he  had  a  driv- 
ing, determined  spirit  which  enabled  him 
to  start  and  accomplish  his  dream  of  the 
American  effort  in  space. 

I  believe  that  it  can  be  said  that  Lyn- 
don Johnson  was  relatively  unconcerned 
with  superficial  glory  or  the  mere  fact  of 
the  American  accomplishment  in  space. 
He  did  not  put  his  dynamic  strength  be- 
hind the  space  program  in  order  merely 
that  America  could  be  first  but  rather 
that  America  could  lead  the  way  toward 
improving  man's  lot  here  on  earth  by 
applying  that  knowledge  gained  in  space. 

Lyndon  Johnson  deserves  this  honor 
more  than  any  other  individual  in  Amer- 
ica. Just  as  the  Houston  facility  is  a  phys- 
ical center  of  the  space  program,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  was,  perhaps,  the  spiritual 
center  of  the  American  space  program. 
What  better  way  to  honor  him,  and  re- 
flect the  spirit  of  the  space  effort  than 
to  rename  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center 
in  Houston  to  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Space  Center. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  the  name  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfield) 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ml".  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  L  too,  may  be  shown 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOSS.  This  matter  was  presented 
before  the  Senate  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee.  I  recently 
have  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  that 
committee,  and  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
tremendous  efforts  made  by  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  in  the  Senate,  as  Vice  President, 
and  as  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  space  program.  Indeed,  he  was  really 
the  father  of  the  legislative  side  of  the 
space  program,  and  no  man  is  more  de- 
serving of  the  honor  that  this  action 
would  convey  to  him  than  Lyndon  John- 
son. I,  therefore,  support  the  joint  reso- 
lution fully  and  ask  that  it  be  adopted 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  37,  to  redesignate 
the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in  Hous- 
ton as  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Space 
Center. 

As  the  36th  Pi-esident  of  the  United 
States,  Lyndon  Johnson  had  the  vision 
to  see  the  need  for  a  viable  space  pro- 
gram in  this  country  and  his  tenure  saw 
great  strides  made  in  this  field.  Such 
space  firsts  as  manned  orbital  maneuvers, 
manned  space  rendezvous,  and  manned 
docking  of  two  crafts  were  made  during 
his  tenure — as  were  manned  lunar  orbit, 
the  first  closeup  lunar  and  Mars  pictures, 
and  a  controlled  soft  landing  on  the 
moon. 

He  fully  supported  our  country's  space 
efforts  and  the  work  done  during  his 
time  in  office  made  possible  the  first  step 
on  the  moon.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of 
vision,  able  to  see  what  the  exploration 
and  peaceful  use  of  space  could  do  for 
this  counti-y,  and  for  mankind. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  the  Houston 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  located  hi 
Lyndon  Johnson's  home  State,  be  redes- 
ignated the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
Space  Center— in  honor  of  a  great  Texan 
and  a  man  of  vision. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  If 
he  would  permit  me  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  join  as  a  cosponsor.  I  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Space  Council  imder 
President  Johnson  and  feel  a  very  close 
relationship  to  the  splendid  leadership 
he  gave  to  us  in  this  area. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
how  much  the  late  President  would  have 
appreciated  tlie  sponsorship  of  the  joint 
resolution  by  his  very  great  and  dear 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agieeing  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engi-ossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  as  amended  was  agreed 
to  as  follows: 


At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  line  of  the 
preamble,  on  page  1,  strike  out  "Science"  and 
Insert  "&p«ce." 

The  jcrfnt  resolution  with  its  preamble, 

reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was 
one  of  the  first  of  our  national  leaders  to 
recognize  the  long-range  benefits  of  an  in- 
tensive space  exploration  effort;  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson,  as  Senate  ma- 
jority leader,  estabUshed  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on  Space  and 
Astronautics  which  gave  the  Initial  direction 
to  the  United  States  space  effort;  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson,  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  which  recommended  the  goals  for 
the  manned  space  program;  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson  for  five  years, 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  bore" ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  the  development  of 
the  Gemini  and  Apollo  programs  which  re- 
sulted la  man's  first  landing  on  the  moon 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rc^ieiitatiLcs  of  the  United  States  of  Auiehca 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center,  located  In  Hotistou,  Texas, 
io  hereby  designated  as  the  "Lyndon  B.  John- 
.son  Space  Center",  and  any  reference  to  such 
center  In  any  law,  reg\ilatlon,  document,  rec- 
ord, map,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  deemed  a  reference  to  such  cenier 
as  the  "Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Pubhc  Law 
92-342,  the  Legislative  Branch  Appro- 
priation Act,  1973,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Mr.  Mahon,  and  Mr.  Cederberg  to  serve 
with  the  Speaker  and  with  the  members 
of  the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  supervising  the 
restoration  of  the  Old  Senate  and  Su- 
preme Court  Chambers  in  the  Capitol. 
The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2(a)  Public  Law  92-489,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Huncate. 
Mr,  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Wiggins  as 
members  of  the  Commission  on  Revision 
of  the  Federal  Court  Appellate  Svstem, 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provsions  of 
section  4iai,  Public  Law  92-484,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Teacue  of  Texas.  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Mosher.  Mr.  Gubser.  and  Mr.  Har- 
vey as  membei-s  of  the  Technology  As- 
sessment Board,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
The  message  also  infonned  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10 
United  States  Code  4355(a' ,  the  Speaker 
bad  appointed  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 


Mr.  Long  of  Mar>land.  Mr.  Minshall  of 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Oilman  as  members  rl  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Mihtai..- 
Academy,  on  the  part  of  tiie  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  tlie  provision-, 
of  .section  712 1  a  m  ■>  i  the  Defence  Produr  - 
tion  Act  of  1950  (title  50.  Appendix, 
United  States  Code,  section  2162'a>  i2i  <. 
the  following  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  are  appointcii 
as  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production  on  the  i^art  of  tht.- 
House:  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Barrett.  Mrs. 
Sullivan.  Mr.  Widnall.  and  Mr.  Brown 
of  Michigan. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR  * 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
awaiting  the  call  of  Uie  Chair,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  recess  not  extend 
beyond  3:50  p.m.  today. 

The  motiCHi  was  agreed  to:  and  at  2:59 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:50  pm  , 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Piesiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Helms'. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  Pie.'^ident.  I 
suggest  the  ab.sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr. 
Helms  >.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HELMS'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


EST.\BLISHMEKT  OF  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE TO  INVESTIGATE  AND 
STUDY  CERTAIN  ACTIVITIES  IN 
THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  OF 
1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  4  p  m.  having  arrived,  under  the  pre- 
vious unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  Senate 
Resolution  60.  \\hich  the  clerk  will  slate 
by  title. 

The  as.'sistant  Icsi.^laiive  clerk  read  a.s 
fol!o\v.s: 

S.  Ros.  CO.  to  establish  a  .^elec*  comm!'  e? 
of  the  Senate  to  conduct  an  investigation  an^l 
study  of  the  extent.  If  any.  to  which  lUeca!. 
Improper,  or  unethical  activities  were  en- 
gaged m  by  any  persons,  acting  indjviduHlh 
or  In  combination  with  others,  in  tlie  Pret-- 
idential  election  of  1972.  or  any  c.unpaigi., 
canvass,  or  other  activity  related  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  thcio 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 
The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
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c  ailed  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
I  nswered  to  their  names: 
[No.  11  Leg.] 

t  boiirezk  Domenlcl  Mclntyre 

'  Jlen  Dominlck  Metcalf 

I  aker  Fulbrlght  Muskie 

I  artlett  Griffin  Pastore 

.  ennelt  Gumey  Proxmire 

t  ibie  Haskell  Roth 

£  uckley  Hathaway  Scbweiker 

I  urdick  Helms  Scott,  Va. 

i  yrd.  Hruska  Sparkman 

Harry  P..  Jr.     Huddleston  Symington 

I  yrd.  Robert  C.  Hughes  Talmadge 

C  annon  Inouye  Tower 

C  lark  Kennedy  Tunney 

C  ook  McGee  Weicker 

C  ranston  McGovern  Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
i!   not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
d  irected  to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
£  enators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
qjestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
t:  le  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
S  jrgeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 

0  \  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
te irs  entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 

I I  their  names : 

Aiken 
Eeall 
E  Entsen 
E  Iden 
E  rock 
C  ise 
C  titles 
C  }ttoil 
Curtl* 
Eole 
E  Lgleton 
E  rvln 
F  innin 
G  ravel 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
tliat  the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Eayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(  At.  Eastland)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sen- 
a  ox  from  Minnesota  <  Mr.  MoNDAtE ) , 
a  id  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  ( Mr. 
Bibicoff)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  anrioimce  that  the  Senator 
f  om  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  is  absent 

01  oCBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
^[ississippi  (Mr.  Stennis>  is  absent  be- 
c  luse  of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
£  enator  from  Oklahoma  <  Mr.  Bellmon)  , 
t  le  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
I ROOKE I .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  ( Mr. 
FdnO,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
C  olowater  t ,  and  the  Senator  from 
SDUth  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  are 
njcessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
JiATHiAs),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
StxBE)  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(  ulr.  Stafford)  are  absent  on  oflQcial 
b  isiness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

PRIVn.EUE     OF     THE     FLOOR 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uianimous  consent  that  Robert  Bland 
Snith  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
C  overnment  Operations  and  Bill  Pursley 
o   the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Re- 


Hansen 

Nelson 

Hart 

Nunn 

Hartke 

Packwood 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Hollings 

Pell 

Humphrey 

Percy 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Javlts 

Scott,  Pa. 

Long 

Stevens 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

McClellan 

Taft 

McClure 

Williams 

Montoya 

Moss 

vision  and  Codification  of  Laws  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
to  be  present  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  assist  me  during  the  consideration  of 
this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wffl  QlO 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Jim  Flug  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  CaroUna  has  the  Hoor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor  by  reason  of  the  quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allen.  >  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  since 
drafting  and  introducing  the  resolution. 
Senate  Resolution  60, 1  have  decided  that 
certain  modifications  in  the  resolution 
should  be  made. 

The  first  one  of  the  modifications 
would  strike  out  following  subsection  (8 ) , 
the  words : 

(8)  to  procure  the  services  of  any  consultants 
or  organizations  it  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  aid  it  in  the  investigation  and  study 
it  is  authorized  and  directed  by  this  resolu- 
tion to  make:  (9)  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  with  the  prior  consent  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  executive  or  legislative 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government  the 
facilities  or  services  of  p>ersonnel  of  such  de- 
partment of  agency: 

I  am  constrained  to  make  this  modifi- 
cation at  the  suggestion  of  the  Finance 
OfBce  in  order  to  make  this  resolution 
conform  to  precedents  in  this  field  and 
to  the  Reorganization  Act.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  modification 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  whether, 
just  now  receiving  a  copy  from  another 
desk  of  the  resolution,  as  I  was  not  able 
to  follow  the  proposed  changes  that  were 
suggested,  whether  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  repeat 
them  for  me. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 
so. 

On  page  11.  strike  out  everything  from 
and  including  "(8»"  through  the  word 
"agency"  on  line  8,  and  substitute  the 
following  in  lieu  thereof : 

(8)  to  procure  the  temporary  or  Intermit- 
tent services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof,  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  such 
services  under  section  202(1)   of  the  legisla- 


tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946;  (9)  to  use 
on  a  reimburseable  basis,  with  the  prior  con- 
sent of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency: 

I  am  constrained  to  make  that  modi- 
fication at  the  instance  of  the  finance 
advisers  of  the  Senate  in  order  to  make 
the  resolution  conform  fully  to  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  and  also  to 
make  it  conform  to  prior  precedents  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  have  no  in- 
tention to  object  at  the  moment,  I  won- 
der, however,  if  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  could  proceed  with  whatever 
other  changes  he  has  before  asking  iman- 
imous  consent  on  the  six  sections.  Also  I 
wonder  whether  we  could  have  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  changes  so  that  I  can  con- 
fer with  the  leadership.  I  am  not  in 
charge  of  this  proceeding.  I  am  not  the 
manager  on  our  side  of  the  bill.  If  a  copy 
has  already  been  supplied  the  leader- 
ship on  our  side,  then,  of  course,  that  is 
not  necessary. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Do  I  not  have  the  right  to 
ask  that  this  resolution  be  modified 
without  asking  unanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator does  have  that  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  other  thing  is  on  page 
12,  beginning  with  the  figure  12  which 
is  on  line  4,  strike  out  everything  as  fol- 
lows: 

(12)  to  procure  either  through  assignment 
by  the  Rules  Committee  or  by  renting  such 
offices  and  other  space  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  It  and  Its  staff  to  make  and  conduct 
the  Investigation  and  study  authorized  and 
directed  by  this  resolution; 

This  amendment  is  also  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Senate  finance  oflQcer. 

In  the  next  modification,  section  4, 
some  Members  of  the  Senate  thought  it 
was  unwise  to  give  the  select  commit- 
tee only  legislative  power  beyond  that 
of  recommending  any  new  legislation  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate  and  legisla- 
tive committees  of  the  Senate.  So,  in  or- 
der to  comply  with  their  views  in  re- 
spect to  this  matter,  I  wish  to  strike  out 
in  its  entirety,  the  following  section  on 
page  13,  lines  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  and  insert 
the  following  in  lieu  thereof : 

The  select  committee  shall  have  authority 
to  recommend  the  enactment  of  any  new 
congressional  legislation  which  Its  Investiga- 
tion convinces  It  is  necessary  or  desirable  to 
safeguard  the  electoral  process  by  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  chosen. 

The  part  stricken  out  would  give  the 
subcommittee  the  power  to  report  legis- 
lative proposals  in  the  form  of  bills  and 
it  strikes  that  authority  out  and  merely 
provides  that  we  can  recommend  new 
legislation. 

Then  to  make  the  next  section  on  the 
same  page  conform  to  my  change,  I  wish 
to  modify  section  5  by  striking  out  the 
following  on  line  10:  "such  legislative 
proposals    as"    and   substitute   in   lieu 
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thereof  the  words,  "its  recommendations 
as  to  new  congressional  legislation." 

As  thus  modified,  section  5  would  read 
as  follows: 

Sec.  5.  The  select  committee  shall  make 
a  final  report  of  the  results  of  the  Investiga- 
tion and  study  conducted  by  It  pursuant  to 
this  resolution,  together  with  Its  findings 
and  its  recommendations  as  to  new  congres- 
sional legislation  It  deems  necessary  or  de- 
sirable, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  but  no  later  than  February  28, 
1974.  The  select  committee  may  also  submit 
to  the  Senate  such  Interim  reports  as  it  con- 
siders appropriate.  After  submission  of  Its 
final  report,  the  select  committee  shall  have 
three  calendar  months  to  close  Its  affairs,  and 
on  the  expiration  of  such  three  calendar 
months  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Then  the  last  modification  is  that  sec- 
tion 6,  as  stated  on  page  13  of  the  original 
resolution,  be  stricken  and  a  new  section 
6  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof,  the  new 
section  6  to  read : 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee through  February  28,  1974,  under  this 
resolution,  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  procurement  o'  the  services  of  Indi- 
vidual consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 
Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  select 
committee. 

I  propose  to  make  this  modification, 
also,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  fi- 
nancial advisers  of  the  Senate,  in  order 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  which  requires  a  designation  of 
the  araoimt  of  money  that  can  be  used  for 
consultants. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  not  now- 
asking  unanimous  consent  but,  rather,  is 
asking  that  his  resolution  be  amended  in 
these  respects,  which  he  clearly  has  the 
right  to  do. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  exercising  my  right 
to  modify  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  amendments  are 
fairly  extensive,  and  at  first  hearing  I 
think  they  are  more  or  less  housekeep- 
ing amendments;  but  I  wonder  whether 
we  could  have  a  quorum  call  at  this  point 
or  move  on  to  some  other  matter  while 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  might 
supply  us  with  copies. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  have  copies  avail- 
able at  this  time,  but  I  do  have  the  resolu- 
tion as  thus  modified.  I  send  it  to  the 
desk  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  modi- 
fications, and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  as  thus  modified  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  for 
the  information  of  Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  we  have  a  star  print 
of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution is  modified  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  that 
the  resolution  as  modified  be  printed  in 
the  Record?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution,  as  modified,  reads  as 
follows: 


S.  Res.  60 
Resolution  to  establish  a  select  committee  of 
the  Senate  to  conduct  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  extent,  If  any,  to  which  Ille- 
gal. Improper,  or  unethical  activities  were 
engaged  In  by  any  persons,  acting  individ- 
ually or  In  combination  with  others.  In  the 
presidential  election  of  1972.  or  any  cam- 
paign, canvass,  or  other  activity  related  to 
it 

Resolved, 

Section  1.  (ai  That  there  is  hereby  estub- 
lished  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate, 
which  may  be  called,  for  convenience  ol 
expression,  the  Select  Committee  on  Presi- 
dential Campaign  Activities,  to  conduct  an 
investigation  and  study  of  the  extent,  if  any. 
to  which  Illegal,  Improper,  or  unethical  ac- 
tivities were  engaged  in  by  any  persons,  act- 
ing either  Individually  or  In  combination 
with  others.  In  the  presidential  election  of 
1972,  or  in  any  related  campaign  or  canvafes 
conducted  by  or  In  behalf  of  any  person 
seeking  nomination  or  election  as  the  can- 
didate of  any  political  party  for  the  ofBce  of 
President  of  the  United  States  in  such  elec- 
tion, and  to  determine  whether  In  its  judg- 
ment any  occurrences  which  may  be  revealed 
by  the  Investigation  and  study  indicate  the 
necessity  or  desirability  of  the  enactment  of 
new  congressional  legislation  to  safeguard 
the  electoral  process  by  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  chosen. 

(b)  The  select  committee  created  by  this 
resolution  shall  consist  of  five  Members  of 
the  Senate,  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  from  the  ma- 
jority Members  of  the  Senate  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  and  two  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate  from  the 
minority  Members  of  the  Senate  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate.  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  6 
of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rxiles  of  the 
Senate,  service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member, 
chairman,  or  vice  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  shall  not  be  taken  into  account. 

(c)  The  select  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  from  among  its 
members,  and  adopt  rules  of  procedure  to 
govern  Its  proceedings.  The  vice  chairman 
shall  preside  over  meetings  of  the  select  com- 
mittee during  the  absence  of  the  chairman. 
and  discharge  such  other  responsibilities  as 
may  be  assigned  to  him  by  the  select  com- 
mittee or  the  chairman.  Vacancies  In  the 
membership  of  the  select  committee  shall 
not  affect  the  authority  of  the  remaining 
members  to;  execute  the  functions  of  the 
select  committee,  and  shall  be  filled  In  the 
manner  as  original  appointments  to  it  are 
made. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
select  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  the  se- 
lect committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony 
or  depositions. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  select  committee  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  do  everything  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  make  the  Investiga- 
tion and  study  specified  in  section  1(a). 
Without  abridging  or  limiting  in  any  way 
the  authority  conferred  upon  the  select 
committee  by  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
Senate  ftirther  expressly  authorizes  and  di- 
rects the  select  committee  to  make  a  com- 
plete investigation  and  study  of  the  activities 
of  any  and  all  persons  or  groups  of  persons 
or  organizations  of  any  kind  which  have  any 
tendency  to  reveal  the  full  facts  in  respect 
to  the  following  matters  or  questions: 

(1)  The  breaking,  entering,  and  bugging  of 
the  headquarters  or  offices  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  In  the  Watergate  Build- 
ing In  Washington,  District  of  Columbia: 

(2)  The  monitoring  by  bugging,  eaves- 
dropping, wiretapping,  or  other  surreptitious 


means  of  conversatlo;is  or  communicnilons 
occurring  in  whole  or  in  pan  in  the  head- 
quarters or  offices  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  in  the  Watergate  Build- 
ing in  Washington.  District   of  Columbia: 

(3)  Whether  or  not  any  printed  -r  typed 
or  written  document  or  paper  or  otlier  ma- 
terial wa.s  .siirrepiiilou.sly  removed  from  Mv 
headquarters  or  ofhce.s  of  the  Deinocratio 
National  Committee  in  the  Watergate  Build- 
ing in  Washington.  Di.sirict  of  Columhia.  and 
thereafter  copied  or  reproduced  by  photocra- 
ph.y  or  any  other  means  for  the  information 
of  any  per.-,on  or  political  cominiilee  or 
or^jani.'ation: 

(4)  The  preparing,  transmitting  or  receiv- 
ing by  any  person  for  liim.self  or  any  political 
committee  or  any  organization  of  anv  report 
or  information  conceniiiif,'  the  activities 
mentioned  in  subdivision  di.  (2i.  or  (3i  of 
this  ."action,  and  the  information  contained 
in  any  .such  report: 

(5)  Whether  any  persons,  acting  indlvld- 
uully  or  in  combination  with  other.s.  planned 
the  activities  mentioned  in  subdivision  (li. 
(2i,  Cj).  or  (4i  of  ihii  section,  or  employed 
any  of  the  participants  in  such  activities  to 
participate  in  them,  or  made  any  payments 
or  promi.'^e.s  of  payments  of  money  or  other 
things  of  value  to  the  participants  in  such 
activities  or  their  families  for  their  activities. 
or  for  concealing  the  truth  in  re.speci  to  them 
or  any  of  the  persons  having  anv  connection 
with  them  or  their  activities,  and,  if  .so.  the 
source  of  the  moneys  used  in  such  payments, 
and  the  identities  and  moti\e.s  of  the  persons 
planning  such  activities  or  employing  the 
participants  in  them: 

(6 1  Whether  any  persons  participating  in 
any  of  the  activities  mentioned  in  subdivi- 
sion (1).  (2(.  (3i.  (4(.or  (.5)  of  this  lectiou 
have  been  induced  by  bribery,  coercion, 
threat.s,  or  anv  other  means  whatsoever  to 
plead  puiliy  to  the  charges  preferred  against 
them  in  the  District  Cotirt  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  to  conceal  or  fall  to  reveal  anv 
knowledge  of  any  of  the  activities  mentioned 
in  subdivision  ll).  (2i,  (3i.  (4i.  or  (5i  of 
this  section,  and,  if  so.  the  Identities  of  the 
persons  inducing  them  to  do  such  thint;s.  and 
the  Identities  of  any  other  persons  or  any 
committees  or  organizations  for  whom  they 
acted; 

(7i  Any  efforts  to  disrupt,  hinder,  impede, 
or  sabotage  in  any  way  any  campaign,  can- 
va.ss.  or  activity  conducted  by  or  in  behalf  of 
any  person  seeking  nomination  or  election 
as  the  candidate  of  any  political  party  for 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
in  1972  by  infiltrating  any  political  commit- 
tee or  organi/ation  or  headqiiarters  or  o.lices 
or  home  or  whereabouts  of  the  person  seek- 
ing such  nomination  or  election  or  of  any 
person  aiding  him  in  .so  doing,  or  by  biigging 
or  eavesdropping  or  wiretapping  the  conver- 
sations, communications,  plans,  headquar- 
ters-, offices,  home,  or  whereabouts  of  the  per- 
son seeking  such  nomination  or  election  or 
of  any  other  persons  assisting  lilm  in  .so 
doing,  or  by  exercising  surveillance  over  the 
person  seeking  such  nomination  or  election 
or  of  any  petson  assisting  him  in  ."^o  doing, 
or  by  reporting  to  any  other  person  or  to  any 
political  committee  or  organization  any  in- 
formation obtained  by  such  Infiltration, 
eavesdropping,  tattggiiig.  wiretapping,  or  sur- 
veillance: 

(8 1  Whether  any  person,  acting  individu- 
ally or  in  combination  with  others,  or  politi- 
cal committee  or  organization  Induced  any 
of  the  activities  mentioned  in  subdivision 
(7)  of  this  section  or  paid  any  of  the  partici- 
pants in  any  such  activities  for  their  services, 
and.  if  so,  the  Identities  of  such  persons,  or 
committee,  or  organization,  and  the  source  of 
the  funds  used  by  them  to  procure  or  finance 
such  activities: 

(9)  Any  fabrication,  dis.seinlnation.  or  pub- 
lication of  any  false  charges  or  other  fal.se 
information  having  the  purpose  of  discredit- 
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li  ig  any  person  seeking  nomination  or  elec- 
tl  on  as  the  candidate  of  any  political  party 
ti  I  the  office  of  President  of  the  TTnlted 
S  Ates  In  1972; 

(10)  The  planning  of  any  of  the  activities 
n  entloned  in  subdivisions  (7),  (8),  or  (9)  of 
tl  lis  section,  the  employing  of  the  partlc- 
1;  ants  In  such  activities,  and  the  source  of 
a  ly  moneys  or  things  of  value  which  may 
h  kve  been  given  or  promised  to  the  partic- 
i|  ants  In  such  activities  for  their  services, 
a:  Id  the  identities  of  any  persons  or  com- 
n  ittees  or  organizations  which  may  have 
b  len  Involved  In  any  way  in  the  planning, 
p  ocuring,  and  financing  of  such  activities. 

(11 )  Any  transactions  or  circumstances  re- 
Is  ting  to  the  source,  the  control,  the  trans- 
n  ission,  the  transfer,  the  deposit,  the  stor- 
a(  e,  the  concealment,  the  expenditure,  or 
u  «  in  the  United  States  or  in  any  other 
c«  untry,  of  any  moneys  or  other  things  of 
Yi  Jue  collected  or  received  for  actual  or 
p  etended  use  in  the  presidential  election 
o:  1972  or  in  any  related  campaign  or  canvass 
oi  activities  preceding  or  accompanying  such 
el  ^tlon  by  any  person,  group  of  persons, 
c<  mmittee,  or  organization  of  any  kind  acting 
oi  professing  to  act  in  behalf  of  any  national 
j>  illtlcal  party  or  in  support  of  or  In  opposi- 
ti  }n  to  any  person  seeking  nomination  or 
election  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
U  ilted  States  In  1972; 

(12)  Compliance  or  noncompliance  with 
ai  ly  act  of  Congress  requiring  the  reporting 
o(  the  receipt  or  disbursement  or  use  of  any 
m  oneys  or  other  things  of  value  mentioned 
Ir   subdivision  (11)  of  this  section: 

(13)  Whether  any  of  the  moneys  or  things 
cl  value  mentioned  in  subdivision  (11)  of 
tl  is  section  were  placed  in  any  secret  fund 
OI  place  of  storage  for  use  in  financing  any 
activity  which  was  sought  to  be  concealed 
fr  jm  the  public,  and,  if  so.  what  disburse- 
m  ;nt  or  expenditure  was  made  of  such  se- 
ci  »t  fund,  and  the  Identities  of  any  person  or 
pi  oup  of  persons  or  committee  or  organiza- 
tl  )n  having  any  control  over  such  secret 
f  I  nd  or  the  disbursement  or  expenditure  of 
t)  e  same: 

(14)  Whether  any  books,  checks,  canceled 
cl  ecks.  communications,  correspondence. 
d(  cuments.  papers,  physical  evidence,  rec- 
oids.  recordings,  tapes,  or  materials  relating 
tc  any  of  the  matters  or  questions  the  select 
c(  mmittee  is  authorized  and  directed  to  in- 
v<stigate  and  study  have  been  concealed, 
SI  ppressed.  or  destroyed  by  any  persons  act- 
irp  IndUidually  or  in  combination  with  oth- 
ers, and.  if  so.  the  identities  and  motives  of 
Ri  X  such  persons  or  groups  of  persons: 

(15)  Any  other  activities,  circumstances, 
ra  iterlals,  or  transactions  having  a  tendency 
tc  prove  or  disprove  that  persons  acting 
ei  :her  Individually  or  In  combination  with 
o(  hers,  engaged  In  any  Illegal.  Improper,  or 
ui  lethical  activities  In  connection  with  the 
pi  esidentlal  election  of  1972  or  any  campaign 
a  nvass,  or  activity  related  to  such  election: 

(16)  Whether  any  of  the  existing  laws  of 
tl  e  United  States  are  inadequate,  either  In 
tl  eir  provisions  or  manner  of  enforcement  to 
Si  feguard  the  Integrity  or  purity  of  the 
piocess  by  which  Presidents  are  chosen. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  To  enable  the  select  committee 
tc  make  the  investigation  and  study  author- 
iz  !d  and  directed  by  this  resolution,  the 
a  nate  hereby  empowers  the  select  commit- 
t«  e  as  an  agency  of  the  Senate  ( 1 )  to  employ 
»i  d  fix  the  compensation  of  such  clerical, 
ir  vestlgatory,  legal,  technical,  and  other  as- 
Rl  itants  as  It  deems  necessary  or  appropriate; 
C  )  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or  place  dur- 
ir  g  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjoununent  pe- 
ri xls  of  the  Senate:  (3)  to  hold  hearings  for 
ts  king  testimony  on  oath  or  to  receive  docu- 
m  entary  or  physical  evidence  relating  to  the 
m  atters  and  questions  it  Is  authorized  to  in- 
v<  stlgate  or  study:  (4)  to  require  by  subpena 
oi  otherwise  the  attendance  as  witnesses  of 
ai  y  persons  who  the  select  committee  be- 


lieves have  knowledge  or  Information  con- 
cerning any  of  the  matters  or  questions  it  is 
authorized  to  Investigate  and  study;  (5)  to 
require  by  subpena  or  order  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government,  or 
any  private  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or 
any  officer  or  former  officer  or  employee  of 
any  political  committee  or  organization  to 
produce  for  its  consideration  or  for  use  as 
evidence  in  its  investigation  and  study  any 
books,  checks,  canceled  checks,  correspond- 
ence, communications,  document,  papers, 
physical  evidence,  records,  recordings,  tapes, 
or  materials  relating  to  any  of  the  matters 
or  questions  it  is  authorized  to  Investigate 
and  study  which  they  or  any  of  them  may 
have  in  their  custody  or  under  their  control; 

(6)  to  make  to  the  Senate  any  recommenda- 
tions it  deems  appropriate  in  respect  to  the 
willful  failure  or  refusal  of  any  person  to  ap- 
pear befor«  it  in  ol>edience  to  a  subpena  or 
order,  or  In  respect  to  the  willful  failure  or 
refusal  of  any  person  to  answer  questions  or 
give  testimony  in  his  character  as  a  witness 
during  his  appearance  before  It.  or  in  respect 
to  the  willful  failure  or  refusal  of  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  or  any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation,  or  any  officer  or  former 
officer  or  employee  of  any  political  commit- 
tee or  organization,  to  produce  before  the 
committee  any  books,  checks,  canceled 
checks,  correspon<lence.  communications, 
document,  financial  records,  papers,  physical 
evidence,  records,  recordinjjs.  tap>es,  or  mate- 
rials in  obedience  to  any  subpena  or  order; 

(7)  to  take  depositions  and  other  testimony 
on  oath  anywhere  within  the  United  States 
or  in  any  other  country: 

(8i  to  procure  the  temporary  or  intermit- 
tent services  of  individual  consultants,  or  or- 
ganizations thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  such 
services  under  section  202(ii  of  the  legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  Ift-tS;  (9)  to  use 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency:  (10)  to  use 
en  a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise  with 
the  prior  consent  of  the  chairman  of  any 
other  of  the  Senate  committees  or  the  chair- 
man of  any  subcommittee  of  any  committee 
of  the  Senate  the  facilities  or  services  of  any 
members  of  the  staffs  of  such  other  Senate 
committees  or  any  subcommittees  of  such 
other  Senate  committees  whenever  the  select 
committee  or  its  chairman  deems  that  such 
action  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  enable 
the  select  committee  to  make  the  Investiga- 
tion and  study  authorized  and  directed  by 
this  resolution:  (lli  to  have  access  through 
the  agency  of  any  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  or  any  of  Its  investigatory  or 
legal  assistants  designated  by  It  or  its  chair- 
man or  the  ranking  minority  members  to  any 
data,  evidence,  information,  report,  analysis, 
or  document  or  papers  relating  to  any  of  the 
matters  or  questions  which  it  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  Investigate  and  study  in  the 
custody  or  under  the  control  of  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment having  the  power  under  the  laws  of  the 
Uni'ed  States  to  investigate  any  alleged 
criminal  activities  or  to  prosecute  persons 
charged  with  crimes  against  the  United 
States  which  will  aid  the  select  committee  to 
prepare  for  or  conduct  the  investigation  and 
study  authorized  and  directed  by  this  resolu- 
tion; to  expend  to  the  extent  it  determines 
necessary  or  appropriate  any  moneys  made 
available  to  it  by  the  Senate  to  perform  the 
duties  and  exercise  the  powers  conferred 
upon  it  by  this  resolution  and  to  make  the 
investigation  and  study  It  is  authorized  by 
this  resolution  to  make. 

(b)   Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by  the  select 


committee  acting  through  the  chairman  or 
any  other  member  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  other  member  anywhere 
within  the  borders  of  ttoe  United  States.  The 
chairman  of  the  select  committee,  or  any 
other  member  there  of,  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  administer  oaths  to  any  witnesses  appear- 
ing before  the  committee. 

(c)  In  preparing  for  or  conducting  the  In- 
vestigation and  study  authorized  and  di- 
rected by  this  resolution,  the  select  commit- 
tee shall  be  empowered  to  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  upon  committees  of  the  Senate  by 
section  6002  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress  regulating 
the  granting  of  Immunity  to  witnesses. 

Sec.  4.  The  select  committee  shall  have  au- 
thority to  recommend  the  enactment  of  any 
new  congressional  legislation  which  Its  in- 
vestigation considers  it  is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  safeguard  the  electoral  process  by 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
chosen. 

Sec.  5.  The  select  committee  shall  make  a 
final  report  of  the  results  of  the  Investigation 
and  stvidy  conducted  by  It  pursuant  to  this 
resolution,  together  with  Its  findings  and  its 
recommendations  as  to  new  congressional 
legislation  it  deems  necessary  or  desirable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  no  later  than  February  28.  1974.  The  se- 
lect committee  may  also  submit  to  the  Senate 
such  interim  reports  as  It  considers  appro- 
priate. After  submission  of  its  final  report, 
the  select  committee  shall  have  three  calen- 
dar months  to  close  Its  affairs,  and  on  the 
expiration  of  such  three  calendar  months 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  6.  The  expenses  of  the  select  commit- 
tee through  February  28,  1974,  under  this 
resolution  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  procurement  of  the  services  of 
individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof.  Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
as  modified  be  reprinted,  so  that  Sena- 
tors can  have  an  opporttinity  to  study 
copies  of  the  modified  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witho'Jt 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Most  of  the  modifications 
are  housekeeping  amendments.  It  is  done 
in  order  to  bring  the  resolution  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  precedents  and 
the  provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
as  amended.  The  only  changes  of  sub- 
stance were  the  changes  which  made  it 
clear  that  the  select  committee,  if  the 
resolution  is  adopted,  shall  not  be  in  any 
sense  a  legislative  committee  but  shall 
confine  its  activities,  in  respect  to  legis- 
lation, to  recommendations  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  any  new  congressional  legislation 
which  the  committee  is  convinced  that 
its  investigation  and  study  show  to  be 
necessary  or  desirable  to  protect  the 
process  by  which  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  are  elected. 

This  resolution  has  been  verj'  care- 
fully drafted.  I  think  it  gives  the  select 
committee  sufBcient  authority  to  inves- 
tigate the  presidential  election  of  1972 
and  any  campaign  or  canvass  or  activity 
of  any  person  seeking  nomination  or 
election  as  a  candidate  of  any  political 
party  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  during  1972,  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  or  not  any  persons 
acting  individually   or  in  combination 
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\vith  others  engaged  in  any  illegal  or 
improper  or  unethical  conduct  in  con- 
nection with  the  election  or  in  connec- 
tion with  any  campaign  or  candidates 
or  activity  that  is  related  to  the  election. 

Some  Members  of  the  Senate  thought 
there  ought  to  be  a  complete  investiga- 
tion of  all  such  matters  in  respect  to  all 
Federal  elections  in  1972. 1  disagree  with 
those  who  entertain  that  view,  because  I 
think  there  has  been  no  complaint  and 
no  charges  have  been  made  of  any  ir- 
regularities which  are  illegal  or  improper 
or  unethical  in  connection  with  any  other 
Federal  elections. 

It  also  has  been  suggested  by  others 
that  the  year  "1972"  be  stricken  out  and 
that  the  Select  Committee  be  authorized 
to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  whether  there 
have  been  any  illegal  or  improper  or 
unethical  practices  conducted  in  any 
other  presidential  election  since  George 
Washington  was  chosen  for  that  office  la 
1789.  I  disagree  with  those  who  enter- 
tain this  view,  because  I  think  the  com- 
mittee, if  established  by  the  Senate,  will 
have  a  hard  enough  task  to  perform  in 
connection  with  things  that  it  is  specif- 
ically authorized  to  do  by  the  resolution. 

I  wish  to  say  this:  Many,  many  years 
ago.  when  I  fii-st  began  to  practice  law, 
I  bought  a  copy  of  a  book  by  a  great 
Tennessee  poet,  Walter  Malone.  which 
contained  a  poem  entitled  "The  Judge." 
This  poem  stated,  in  very  beautiful  lan- 
guage, the  great  path  which  is  imposed 
by  the  law  upon  a  judge  who  has  to  as- 
cend the  bench  and  judge  his  fellow 
travelers  to  the  tomb.  That  convinced 
me  of  the  great  need  of  a  judicial  officer 
to  be  fair  and  just  in  judging  his  fellow 
travelers  to  the  tomb. 

After  that,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
spending  approximately  15  years  of  my 
life  on  two  different  trial  courts  and  the 
supreme  court  of  my  State  in  the  capac- 
ity of  a  judge.  I  do  not  know  any  more 
serious  responsibility  which  can  devolve 
upon  any  human  being  than  performing 
a  judicial  task. 

If  this  resolution  is  adopted  and  I  am 
a  member  of  the  select  committee,  I  will 
approach  the  performance  of  the  task 
imposed  upon  me  and  its  members  by 
the  resolution  in  exactly  the  same  fashion 
in  which  I  attempted  to  discharge  my 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  judiciary  of 
my  State.  I  shall  not  participate  in  any 
witch-himts.  I  shall  strive  very  diUgently 
not  to  do  any  injury  to  any  human  be- 
ing unjustly.  At  the  same  time,  I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  see  that  the 
truth  is  discovered  and  disclosed  in  re- 
spect to  the  matters  that  the  committee 
is  authorized  to  investigate. 

I  have  no  prejudgments  about  any  of 
the  activities  connected  with  the  matter; 
and  I  am  sure  that,  by  reason  of  my 
judicial  experience,  anything  I  have  read 
or  heard  in  connection  with  these  mat- 
ters can  be  laid  aside  and  that  I  can 
reach  my  conclusions  solely  upon  the 
basis  of  what  the  evidence,  in  my  judg- 
ment, discloses.  I  am  sure  that  any  other 
members  of  the  select  committee  who 
may  be  chosen,  in  the  event  of  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  will  attempt  to  do  the 
.same, 

I  think  the  American  people  expect 
that  an  investigation  such  as  this  will  be 


so  conducted,  and  that  it  will  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  credit 
on  the  Senate  in  general  and  on  the 
members  of  the  select  committee  in  pai'- 
ticular. 

The  duty  is  a  very  solemn  one.  The 
resolution  would  give  the  committee 
laiily  wide  powers  in  order  that  the 
committee  might  not  be  hampered  by 
claims  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  to  do 
the  things  it  fmd.s  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  investigation  and  study. 

Tlie  committee,  of  course,  is  created 
for  a  legislative  purpo.se.  not  to  establisli 
the  guilt  or  innocence  of  any  party,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  such  establishment  is 
neces.«;ai-y,  to  point  out  the  need,  if  any 
such  need  there  be.  for  new  congres- 
sional legislation,  to  make  it  as  certain 
as  liumanly  possible  that  the  process  by 
which  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
are  chosen  is  safeguarded  aptainst  im- 
proper or  unethical  acts,  as  well  as  acts 
which  are  now  illegal. 

As  we  all  know,  a  criminal  pro.sccutiou 
against  five  men  who  allegedly  broke  into 
and  entered  the  National  Democratic 
Headquarters  in  the  Water.eate  buildins? 
in  Washington,  and  two  others  who  al- 
legedly had  procured  them  to  do  so.  was 
in  progress  in  the  DLstrict  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  some  weeks. 
Five  of  the  men  pleaded  guilty. 

As  a  result  of  these  pleas  of  guilty. 
much  evidence  wliich  might  have  been 
produced  if  they  had  persisted  in  their 
pleas  of  not  guilty  was  not  revealed.  The 
distinguished  district  judge  who  tried 
that  case  stated  that  all  the  matters 
connected  with  even  a  mere  breaking 
into  the  Watergate  headquarters  of  the 
National  Democratic  Committee  were  not 
brought  to  light  in  the  trial. 

I  know  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  former 
judge  that,  when  a  judicial  tribunal  tries 
criminal  charges,  it  does  not  have  the 
same  latitude  in  seeking  to  establish  all 
related  facts  that  allegedly  the  select 
committee  would  have.  This  is  true  sim- 
ply because  a  judicial  tribunal  cannot 
investigate  anything  except  to  ascertain 
whether  crimes  have  been  committed.  It 
is  not  authorized  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  improper  activities  have 
occurred  which  are  not  illegal  or  whether 
unethical  activities  have  occurred  which 
are  not  illegal. 

Moreover,  the  judicial  tribunal  is  re- 
stricted in  receiving  testimony  to  admit 
that  which  tends  either  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove the  allegation  made  in  the  bill  of 
indictment.  As  a  result  of  these  two  con- 
siderations, a  judicial  tribunal  cannot 
investigate  matters  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned in  the  resolution  as  effectively  as 
a  congressional  committee. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Senate  should  ap- 
prove this  resolution,  that  the  select 
committee  called  for  by  the  committee 
should  be  set  up,  and  that  the  select  com- 
mittee should  embark  upon  the  very 
arduous  task  of  preparing  for  the  hold- 
ing of  public  hearing's  and  holding  of 
such  hearings  when  such  preparations 
are  completed,  as  soon  as  reasonably 
possible. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  neces.sai">'  to  make 
any  argument  as  to  tlie  advisability  of 
conducting  an  investigation  of  the  char- 
acter of  that  mentioned  in  the  resolu- 


tion. Ever  since  it  was  made  known  to 
the  public  on  the  morning  of  June  16. 
1972.  that  five  men  had  been  caught  in 
the  headquarters  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Committee  in  tlie  Walerf;atP 
building  here  in  Washington,  wlio  hac" 
ap;Darently  made  an  illegal  entry,  there 
has  been  mucli  di.^cu.ssion  about  the  mat- 
tens  conncrted  with  the  Watergate  and 
about  the  various  ramifications  fi-om  tlip 
breaking  and  entering:  of  the  Watergate 
headquarters  and  otiier  mattei's  con- 
nected witli  tlie  campaign. 

I  tliink  tlie  public,  the  Senate,  and  the 
Hou.'^e  of  Representatives  are  entitled  lo 
know  what  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  matters  mentioned  in  the  resolution 
so  they  may  determine  whether  there  is 
necessity  for  any  new  congressional  lee- 
islation  to  safeguard  the  process  by 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  chosen,  wlieiher  it  is  necessary  to 
amend  existing  laws,  and  whetl;er  it  is 
necessary  or  advisable  to  have  new  laws 
passed  on  this  subject. 

If  I  should  be  elected  as  a  member  ol 
the  select  committee  after  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution,  if  it  is  adoptcHl  by  tiie 
Senate.  I  would  solicit  the  assistance  of 
the  various  departments,  agencies,  offi- 
cers, and  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  men. 
who  have  been  charged  with  any  par- 
ticipation in  any  improper  activities  and 
who  desire  to  clear  their  names  of  such 
charges,  appear  before  tlie  committee 
and  assist  in  its  investigation. 

The  resolution  expressly  provides  that 
the  select  committee  has  authority  to 
investigate  and  study  all  matlei-s  tend- 
ing to  prove  or  disprove  that  illegal  oi- 
improper  or  unethical  conduct  was  en- 
gaged in  during  the  period  in  connection 
with  the  matters  enumerated  in  the  res- 
olution. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  resolution  and  that  the  select 
committee  will  be  able  to  conduct  a  full 
and  fair  investigation  and  stud^v.  and 
determine  what  the  truth  is  with  re.spect 
to  all  the  matters  stated  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Ml-.  KENNEDY.  Ml".  President.  I  want 
to  express  my  admiration  and  gratitude 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
the  development  of  this  resolution  and 
for  his  willingness  to  assume  a  leader- 
ship role,  if.  as  we  hope,  he  is  assigned 
to  chair  the  select  committee.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  has  assumed 
some  of  the  most  important  responsibili- 
ties of  any  Member  of  this  body  in  the 
93d  Congress.  He  is  in  the  forefront  on 
the  vital  area  of  impoundment,  on  the 
issue  of  executive  privilege,  in  his  con- 
cerns about  freedom  of  the  press.  a.> 
well  as  the  Federal  rules  of  evidence, 
clearly  some  of  the  key  issues  and  ques- 
tions which  this  Congress  will  have  the 
opiwrtunity  to  address. 

I  think  we  have  seen  this  afternoon, 
with  the  introduction  of  this  resolution, 
its  Lhoughtfulness,  and  comprehensive- 
ness, the  genius  of  a  very  special  talent . 
I  tliink  those  of  us  who  have  lii>tened  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  in  hi.^ 
fair  and  reasoned  manner  and  explana- 
tion, realize  we  are  getting  a  person  who 
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r  ot  only  has  unique  abilities,  but  an  indi- 
V  idual  who  is  sensitive  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  all  those  who  may  be  touched 
such  an  investigation.  We  are 
lengthened  by  his  determination  to 
this  task  through  and  let  the  chips 
where  they  may,  and  conduct  this 
vestigation  in  a  thoughtful  and  com- 
prehensive way. 

When  this  matter  first  presented  It- 
,  I  was  one  of  those  members  of  the 
Jbdiclary  Committee,  who,  with  others, 
uj-ged  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
assume  leadership  in  this  area.  He, 
r^ognizing  the  other  responsibilities  he 
,  was  thoughtful  about  this  problem, 
he  wrote  to  me,  as  the  chairman  of 
Administrative  Practices  Subcom- 
,  to  urge  that  our  committee  begin 
preliminary  investigation,  which  we 
done.  The  material  we  developed 
,  obviously,  be  made  available  to  the 
committee.  Since  the  outline  of 
Investigation  was  included  In  the 
Administrative  Practices  Subcommittee 
bfdget  better,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
those  portions  which  are  relevant 
this  discussion  be  included  at  an  ap- 

J'riate  place  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
wfjre  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
,  as  follows : 

PiOM  LmxR  OP  JANtJART  23,  1973, 
Prom  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  to 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland  Regarding  the 

^CTTVITIKS  and   BUDGET  OF   THE  SUBCOM MIT- 

rEE  ON  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure 

14.  The  Use  of  Electronic  Surveillance  In, 
Federal  Investigative  and  Enforcement 
ures  In  Connection  with,  Alleged  Po- 
Esplonage  and  Sabotage  During  the 
72  Campai^s. 
Mmo6t  Immediately  aft«r  the  Watergate 
In  June  of  1972,  there  arose  a  great 
pifblic  and  Congressional  outcry  for  a  com- 
te  legislative  investigation  of  that  incident 
related  allegations  of  political  espionage 
sabotage.  The  fact  that  bugging  and 
ijetapplng  were  Involved  placed  the  matter 
aqjively  within  the  Subcommittee's  long- 
and  active  interest  in  electronic  sur- 
velUanoe.  The  public  questioning  of  the  in- 
tefrlty  of  a  criminal  investigation  beaded 
a  designated  surrogate  campaigner  for 
President  Nixon,  and  of  an  administrative 
ulry  conducted  by  the  White  House  coun- 
when  the  Nixon  re-election  committee 
a  principal  subject  of  the  investigation. 
lssue«  falling  directly  In  the  Sut>com- 
s  mandate  to  assess  the  investigative 
enforcement  procedures  of  the  Execu- 
Branch. 
'  rhufi,  after  determining  that  no  other 
Committee  was  proceeding  on  the 
tier,  and  having  been  urged  to  proceed 
individual  Senators,  Including  some  on 
chairing  other  committees  with  potential 
Isdlctlon,  the  Chairman  recommended  to 
members  of  the  Administrative  Practice 
Procedure  Subcommittee  that  It  proceed 
h  a  preliminary  inquiry  on  the  matter. 
Chairman  committed  himself  not  to 
mdve  to  public  proceedings  without  further 
co:  Lsultation  with  the  Subcommittee  and 
ln(  [icated  that  all  possible  stepts  would  be 
ta^en  to  avoid  interfering  with  the  pending 
trial, 
majority  of  the  Sxibcommlttee  indicated 
approval  of  the  proposed  preliminary  in- 
incltidlng  the  issuance  of  subpoenas. 
Subcommittee  staff  thereupon  proceeded 
gatlier  as  much  documentary  evidence  as 
po  slble,  especially  business  records    which 
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might  have  been  subject  to  routine  destruc- 
tion In  the  near  future.  Attempts  were  made 
to  contact  as  many  persons  as  possible  with 
information  bearing  on  particular  allega- 
tions   being   studied.   In   keeping   with   the 


Republican  alike,  will  be  in  his  debt  for 
the  undertaking  which  he  is  about  to 
begin. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 


Chairman's  commitment,  and  since  much  of  North  Carolina,  if  I  COUld,  a  couple  of 
the  preliminary  inquiry  focusaed  principally  very  brief  questions  as  to  the  resolution 
^r,  ^o»,„..  „.w„.  ♦v..^  .^  ^  ...       to  see  if  I  understand  the  language  the 

same  as  he  imderstands  it. 

1  would  like  to  direct  his  attention  to 
page  4,  line  24.  In  speaking  of  those  who 
•employed  any  of  the  participants"  in 
the  activities  under  study,  does  the  Sen- 
ator include  those  who  may  have  ratified 


on  matters  other  than  those  covered  by  the 
indictments. 

Subpoenas  were  utilized  to  obtain  records 
of  various  types,  and  subpoenas  were  also 
served  on  Individuals  who  declined  to  volun- 
teer Information  to  the  Subcommittee's  in- 
vestigators. In  some  instances  those  served  or 
about  to  be  served  cooperated  without  the 


necessity  for  a  testimonial  appearance.  In     or  endorsed  that  employment  by  acqui- 
others  those  served  would  not  do  so,  Sched-     escing  in  it  or  receiving  its  benefits  or 

uling  difficulties  resulted   In  the   postpone-      '   ' s     «   uciiciiu,  or 

ment  of  sessions  planned  for  the  possible  re- 
ceipt of  preliminary  testimony  of  an  in- 
vestigatory nature,  but  the  subpoenas  re- 
main outstanding  subject  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee's decision  as  to  Its  course  and 
schedule. 

The  Information  gathered  thus  far  by  the 
Subcommittee  strongly  indicates  that  a  wide 
range  of  espionage  and  sabotage  activities 
did  occur  during  the  recent  Presidential  cam- 
paign, and  especially  Its  primary  phase,  that 
these  activities  were  planned  and  Initiated 
no  later  than  the  middle  of  1971,  that  one 
key  participant  was  in  repeated  contact  with 
the  White  Hoiise,  the  White  House  Conven- 
tion Headquarters,  and  White  House  aides 
during  relevant  time  periods,  that  at  least 
part  of  the  financing  was  arranged  through  a 
key  Republican  fund-raiser  who  is  a  close 
associate  of  President  Ni.xon's,  and  that 
neither  the  federal  criminal  investigation  nor 
the  White  House  administrative  inquiry  in- 
cluded any  substantial  Investigation  of  the 
alleged  sabotage  and  espionage  operations 
apart  from  those  surrounding  the  Watergate 
episode  itself. 

It  is  clear  from  the  preliminary  inquiry 
that  the  scope  of  the  Investigation  yet  re- 
maining is  such  that  It  could  not  be  con- 
ducted on  a  comprehensive  basis  within  the 
Subcommittee's  present  staff  and  budgetary 
limitations.  It  Is  also  apparent  that  a  com- 
prehensive inquiry  will  require  the  calling 
of  various  Executive  Branch  and  White  House 
personnel  with  the  attendant  problems  that 
course  entails.  Thus  the  Subcommittee 
Chairman  has  publicly  welcomed  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  strong  special  resolution,  and 
ample  resources  designated  for  this  purpose, 
be  provided  to  whatever  committee  or  sub- 
committee Is  to  complete  the  inquiry. 

The  Subcommittee  expects  that,  whatever 
form  the  investigation  takes  henceforth, 
much  additional  effort  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  processing  of  the  information 
already  acqiiired.  and  It  stands  prepared  to 
provide  whatever  staff  assistance  Is  necessary 
in  the  continuing  inquiry,  so  that  the  full 
benefit  of  Its  preliminary  work  is  realized  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
all  the  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  what  kind  of  tampering  with  the 
electoral  process  went  on  before  the  elec- 
tion ';:id,  if  there  was  a  fi.x.  the  American 
peopic  have  the  right  to  know  who  the 
fixers  were  and  how  and  when  it  came 
about. 

I  think  all  Americans  will  thank  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  ERvm ) 
for  assuming  this  responsibility,  and  we 
all  look  forward  to  working  and  coop- 
erating with  him.  I  cannot  think  of  a  per- 
son who  could  bring  a  better  sense  of 
fairness,  judicial  temperament,  experi- 
ence, and  impartiality  to  this  task  than 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  think  all  of  us.  Democrat  and 


failing  to  terminate  it? 

I  can  think  of  material  that  may  have 
developed  that  may  have  been  made 
available  to  individuals  who  may  not 
have  authorized  or  directed  it.  but  which 
was  made  available  to  them.  Would  that 
also  be  Included  in  the  committee's  in- 
vestigation? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  was  my  intention,  and  I 
believe  the  resolution  ■was  so  drafted, 
to  provide  that  such  information  which 
w£is  furnished  to  any  person  can  be  in- 
quired into. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Further,  on  page  6. 
line  I.  the  resolution  mentions  "1972." 
That  is  only  to  Identify  the  year  in  which 
the  relevant  election  took  place,  and  not 
to  limit  the  year  of  the  activities  or  events 
in  which  we  are  interested.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  last  part  of 
subparagraph  (11),  which  reads,  "in  any 
related  campaign  or  canvass  or  activities 
preceding  or  accompanying  such  elec- 
tion by  any  person,  group  of  persons, 
committee,  or  organization  of  any  kind 
acting  or  professing  to  act  in  behalf  of 
any  national  political  party  or  in  support 
of  or  in  opposition  to  any  person  seeking 
nomination  or  election  to  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1972." 
applies  to  any  campaign  or  canvass  or 
activity  of  any  candidate  seeking  nomi- 
nation to  any  political  party,  even 
though  his  campaign  or  his  activity  may 
have  occurred  before  the  year  1972. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Also,  in  the  paragraph  starting  at 
the  bottom  of  page  8,  paragraph  (15) 
and  extending  to  the  top  of  page  9.  the 
general  and  itemized  matters  in  the  reso- 
lution, and  also  paragraphs  (12)  and 
<14)  the  intent  is  not  only  to  get  at 
the  facts  themselves,  but  also  whether 
any  act  or  omission  of  any  Federal  of- 
ficial or  employee  or  other  person  con- 
tributed or  led  to  any  limitations  on  any 
criminal  or  administrative  inquiry  or 
any  prosecution:  is  it  not?  In  other 
words,  the  various  Federal  investigations 
of  these  matters  are  certainly  "activi- 
ties related  to"  the  election  of  1972,  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (15)  for  example? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  believe  the  reso- 
lution is  broad  Plough  to  cover  the  ques- 
tion whether  investigations  of  any  of 
these  activities  were  properly  conducted. 
However,  I  think  it  is  broad  enough  for 
the  committee  to  obtain  any  informa- 
tion from  any  of  the  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment which  made  these  investigaticms 
concerning  what  they  found,  and  also,  I 
may  add,  what  they  did  not  find. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  we  eould  Just  talk 
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about  this  for  a  moment,  does  the  Sena- 
tor have  any  concerns  about  whether, 
as  has  been  suggested,  the  investiga- 
tions were  as  complete  as  necessary  by 
various  governmental  agencies?  Also, 
there  have  been  newspaper  reports  that 
have  speculated  on  the  fairness  of  such 
investigations  and  whether  there  has 
been  interference  with  the  investigations. 
I  am  interested  in  how  the  Senator's  res- 
olution would  concern  itself  with  that 
question, 

Mr,  ERVIN.  The  resolution  does  not 
expressly  authorize  the  select  committee 
to  determine  whether  any  of  the  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  or  any  of 
the  officers  of  the  Federal  Government 
who  had  the  power  to  investigate  or 
prosecute  any  matters  that  they  discov- 
ered which  are  covered  by  the  resolution 
did  so,  but  it  is  broad  enough  to  give  the 
committee  the  right  to  access  to  any- 
thing they  may  have  discovered,  and, 
Incidentally,  to  determine  whether  the 
laws  are  eitlier  adequate  in  their  content 
or  in  the  method  of  their  enforcement 
to  safeguard  the  electoral  process 
through  which  Presidents  are  chosen.  In 
other  words,  the  resolution  does  not 
specifically  authorize  the  committee  to 
investigate  the  conduct  of  the  agencies 
charged  with  the  investigation  of  crimi- 
nal activities  or  the  prosecution  of 
crimes.  These  agencies,  as  I  understand 
it,  have  assured  the  majority  leader  by 
letter,  and  I  refer  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Director  of  the  FBI, 
that  they  will  cooperate  with  the  Senate 
in  any  endeavor  to  unearth  everything 
about  these  matters. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Does  the  letter  also 
include  the  cooperation  of  the  White 
House? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No,  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  letter  was  ever  sent  to  the  White 
House  or  whether  any  letter  was  ever 
received  from  it.  The  distinguished 
majority  leader  wrote  the  letters  and 
he  received  what  replies  were  received. 
But  I  do  have  a  feeling  that  we  have 
gotten  assurance  from  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  that 
they  will  cooperate  with  any  commit- 
tee the  Senate  may  set  up  to  investigate 
these  matters. 

I  thought  that  the  committee  should 
confine  itself  to  the  investigation  and 
study  of  the  conduct  of  any  individuals 
or  group  of  individuals  or  committees  or 
organizations  that  may  have  partici- 
pated in  any  of  the  matters  mentioned 
In  the  resolutions  and  not  include  in  the 
Investigation  the  action  of  investiga- 
torial,  prosecuting  agencies. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  was  not  asking  so 
much  that  there  be  a  value  judgment  on 
the  investigation  by  the  department, 
other  than  trying  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  either  a  failure  or  any  kind  of 
Interference  in  the  investigation  proce- 
dures of  any  governmental  agency. 
Would  that  not  be  a  matter  of  interest 
to  the  committee,  If  the  committee  were 
created,  that  investigations  were  pur- 
posely sidetracked  and  there  was  some 
kind  of  interference  in  the  investigation. 
Would  that  not  be  of  concern  to  the 
committee? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  the  resolution  Is 
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broad  enough  to  go  into  the  question  of 
whether,  for  example,  five  of  the  defend- 
ants who  were  prosecuted  in  the  trial 
before  Judge  Sirica  were  induced  by  any- 
one to  plead  guilty  or  whether  they  were 
bribed,  coerced,  or  influenced  by  any 
means  by  any  person  to  refuse  or  fail 
to  divulge  what  they  knew  about  what 
had  happened. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  yield  in  just  one 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  modified  the  resolu- 
tion a  moment  ago,  and  I  failed  to  make 
a  modification  which  I  am  sure  some 
other  Senators  may  make.  That  is  on 
page  11,  subsection  (ID  .  I  would  modify 
that  to  read  as  follows : 

(11)  to  have  access  throigh  the  agency  of 
any  members  of  the  select  committee  or  any 
of  its  investigatory  or  legal  assistance  des- 
ignated by  it  or  Its  chairman  or  the  ranking 
minority  member  to  any  data,  evidence,  in- 
formation, report,  analysis,  or  document  or 
papers  relating  to  any  of  the  matters  or 
questions  which  it  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  Investigate  and  study  in  the  custody  or 
under  the  control  of  any  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  United  States  Grovernment  having  the 
power  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  Investigate  any  alleged  criminal  activi- 
ties or  to  prosecute  persons  charged  wiiJi 
crimes  against  the  United  States  which  will 
aid  the  Select  Committee  to  prepare  for  or 
conduct  the  Investigation  and  study  au- 
Uiorized  and  directed   by   this  resolution; 

Mr,  President,  I  modify  the  resolution 
accordingly  in  this  respect  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  with  that  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  res- 
olution is  accordingly  so  modified. 

The  resolution  as  finally  modified  is  as 
follows : 

s.  Res.  60 
Resolution  to  establish  a  select  committee  of 
the  Senate  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
study  of  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  Illegal, 
improper,  or  unethical  activities  were  en- 
gaged In  by  any  persons,  acting  Indlvtd- 
uaUy  or  In  combination  with  others,  in  the 
presidential  election  of  1972,  or  any  cam- 
paign, canvass,  or  other  activity  related 
to  It 
Resolved, 

Section  1.  (a)  That  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  select  committee  of  the  Senate, 
which  may  be  called,  for  convenience  of  ex- 
pression, the  Select  Committee  on  Presiden- 
tial Campaign  Activities,  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  the  extent,  if  any, 
to  which  illegal,  improper,  or  unethical  ac- 
tivities were  engaged  In  by  any  persons,  act- 
ing either  Individually  or  In  combination 
with  others.  In  the  presidential  election  of 
1972,  or  in  any  related  campaign  or  canvass 
conducted  by  or  in  behalf  of  any  person  seek- 
ing nomination  or  election  as  the  candidate 
of  any  political  party  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  In  such  election, 
and  to  determine  whether  In  Its  Judgment 
any  occurrences  which  may  be  revealed  by 
the  Investigation  and  study  Indicate  the  ne- 
cessity or  desirability  of  the  enactment  of  new 
congressional  legislation  to  safeguard  the 
electoral  process  by  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  chosen. 

(b)  The  select  committee  created  by  this 
resolution  shall  consist  of  five  Members  of 
the  Senate,  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  tlM  President  of  the  Senate  from  the 
majority  Members  of  the  Senate  upoo  tlie 


reconimend;xliou  of  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  and  two  of  vOioni  .shp.il  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate  from 
the  mincH-ily  Members  of  the  Sena'.e  uyt^jn 
the  recommendation  of  the  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate.  For  the  purpose?  of  paragraph 
6  of  rule  XXV  of  the  SUudlng  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  service  of  a  Senator  as  a  merui)er, 
chairman,  or  vice  chaiiman  of  the  select 
committee  sliall  not  be  taken  ii.lo  account. 

(ci  Ihe  select  committee  shall  select  a 
thairinan  and  vice  chairman  from  anioni;  its 
members,  and  adopt  rules  of  procedure  to 
covern  its  proceedincw.  The  vice  chairman 
bliall  prej>ide  over  meetings  of  the  select  com- 
mittee during  the  absence  of  the  ciiairman, 
and  discharge  s\ich  other  responsibilities  as 
may  he  a&>igned  to  him  by  the  seiect  com- 
mittee or  the  chairman.  Vacancies  in  ilie 
membership  of  the  select  coDuniltee  s-hall  not 
a.T^ect  the  authority  of  the  remaii.iiip  mem- 
t>ers  to  execute  the  functions  of  Uie  select 
committee,  and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  original  appoli.tments  to  It  are 
made. 

(d)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  se- 
lect committee  shall  constiiute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  the  select 
committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as  a 
quorum  for  tlie  purpose  of  taking  tesumony 
or  depositions. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  select  committee  is  an- 
lliorized  and  directed  to  do  ever>-iliing  neces- 
sary or  approjjriate  to  make  ilie  investigation 
and  study  sj>ecified  in  section  l(&i  .  Without 
abridging  or  limiting  in  any  way  tlie  authoi- 
liy  conferred  upon  the  stiect  committee  by 
the  prPcetlin?  sentence,  the  Senate  further 
expressly  authorizes  and  directs  the  selert 
committee  to  make  a  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  the  acllviiies  ol  any  and  ail  per- 
sons or  groups  ol  persons  or  orpanizaiions  of 
any  kind  which  ha\e  any  tendency  to  reveal 
the  lull  facts  in  respect  to  the  foilowiug  mal- 
ttrs  or  questions: 

( 1 )  The  breaking,  entering,  and  bugging  of 
the  headquarters  or  offices  ol  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  in  the  Watergate  Build- 
ing in  Washington.  District  of  Colimibla; 

(2)  The  monitoring  by  bugging,  eaves- 
dropping, wii'etapplug,  or  other  surreptitious 
means  of  conversations  or  communications 
occurring  In  wiiole  or  In  pwirt  In  the  head- 
quarters or  offices  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  in  the  Watergate  Building  in 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia; 

(3)  Whether  or  not  any  primed  or  typed  or 
written  document  or  paper  or  other  material 
was  surreptitiously  removed  frtwn  the  hc-ad- 
fiuarters  or  olfices  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  in  the  Waterga.:e  Building  In 
Washington.  D. strict  of  Columbia,  and  thcre- 
aiter  copied  or  reproduced  by  photography 
or  any  other  means  lor  llie  Information  of 
any  jjerson  or  political  committee  or  organi- 
zation; 

(4)  The  preparing,  transmitting,  or  receiv- 
ing by  any  person  for  hinisclf  or  any  political 
committee  or  any  organization  of  any  report 
or  information  concerning  the  activities  men- 
tioned in  subdivision  d).  (2),  or  (3)  of  tills 
section,  and  the  Information  contained  in 
any  such  report; 

(5)  Whether  any  persons,  acting  individ- 
ually or  in  combination  with  others,  planned 
the  activities  mentioned  In  subdivision  (1). 
(2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  this  section,  or  employed 
any  of  the  participants  in  such  activities 
to  participate  in  them,  or  made  any  pay- 
ments or  promises  of  payments  of  money 
or  other  things  of  value  to  the  participants 
in  such  activities  of  their  families  for  their 
activities,  or  for  concealing  the  truth  in 
respect  to  them  or  any  of  the  persons  having 
any  connection  with  tliem  or  their  activities, 
and.  If  so,  the  source  of  the  moneys  used  in 
such  payments,  and  the  identities  and  mo- 
tives of  the  persons  planning  such  activities 
or   employing   the    partidpaute   *n    them; 

(6)  Whether  any  persons  participating  in 
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ani-  of  the  activities  mentioned  in  subdivi- 
sicn  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  or  |5)  of  this  section 
hn  »e  been  Induced  by  bribery,  coercion. 
t".i  eats,  or  any  other  means  whatsoever  to 
pU  ad  guilty  to  the  charges  preferred  against 
th^m  in  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of 
iimbia  or  to  conceal  or  fail  to  reveal  any 
wledge  of  any  of  the  activities  mentioned 
subdivision  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  or  (5)  of 
3  section,  and.  if  so.  tlie  identities  of  the 
■sons  inducing  them  to  do  such  things. 
1  the  identities  of  any  other  persons  or 
r  committees  or  organizations  for  wlioiu 
"7  acted: 

7(  Any  efforts  to  disrupt,  hinder,  impede, 
sabotage  in  any  way  any  campaign,  can- 
or  activity  conducted  by  or  in  behalf 
any  person  seeking  nomination  or  elec- 
as  the  candidate  of  any  political  party 
the  office  of  President  of  tlie  United 
in  1972  by  Infiltrating  any  political 
co*imittee  or  organization  or  headquarters 
offices  or  home  or  whereabouts  of  the  per- 
seeklng  such  nomination  or  election  or 
iny  person  aldir.g  him  in  s^o  doing,  or  by 
u  !ging  or  eavesdropping  or  wiretapping  the 
coi  versations,  communications,  plans,  head- 
irters.  offices,  home,  or  whereabouts  of  the 
seeking  such  nomin.-^.tion  or  election 
3f  any  other  pen;ons  a^sl.sting  him  in  so 
ig,  or  by  exercising  surveillance  over  the 
seeking  such  nomination  or  election 
■it  any  person  assisting  him  in  so  doiiii;. 
)y  reporting  to  any  other  person  or  to  any 
political  committee  or  organization  any  In- 
for  nation  obtained  by  such  Infiltration. 
ea'ijesdropping,  Migijing.  wiretfippins.  or  sur- 
lance: 

S)  Whether  any  person,  acting  individn- 

or  In  combination  with  otliers.  or  politi- 

commlttee  or  organ i 'at  Ion  induced  any  of 

activities  mentioned  in  s\ibdivision   (7) 

his  section  or  paid  any  of  the  participHiits 

ny  such  activities  for  their  .services,  and. 

^.  the  identities  of  such  persons,  or  com- 

tee.  or  organl7atlon.   and   the  source   of 

funds  used  by  them  to  procure  or  finance 

activities; 

)  Any  fabrication,  dissemination,  or  pub- 
ion  of  any  false  charges  or  other  fal.se 
fJ>rmatlon  having  the  purpose  of  discredit - 
any  person  seeking  nomination  or  elec- 
as  the  candidate  of  any  political  partv 
1  he  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
972: 

Oi   The  planning  of  any  of  the  activities 

mehtioned   in  subdivisions   (7i.    (8).  or   (9i 

:his  section,  the  employing  of  the  par- 

ijants  In  such  activiues.  and  the  source 

ny  moneys  or  things  of  value  which  may 

been  given  or  promised  to  the  partici- 

ts  in  such  activities  for    their  services, 

the  identities  of  any  persons  or  commit- 

or  organizations  which  may  have  been 

ed  In  any  way  in  he  planning,  procur- 

and  financing  of  such  activities. 

1 )  Any  transactions  or  circumstances  re- 
ig  to  the  source,  the  control,  the  trans- 

.^ion.  the  transfer,  tlie  deposit,  the  stor- 

the  concealment,  the  expenditure,  or  u.'^e 

he  United  States  or  in  any  other  coun- 

of  any  moneys  or  other  things  of  valiie 

feted  or  received  for  actual  or  pretended 

in  the  presidential  electioa  of  1972  or  in 

related  canipaian  or  canvass  or  activities 

;eding  or  accompanying  such  election  by 

person,  group  of  persons,  committee,  or 

•iilzation  of  any  kind  acting  or  professing 

ict   in  behalf  of  any    national   political 

y  or  In  support  of  or   in   opposition   to 

person  .seeking   noml.:a;ion   or  election 

the  office  of  Pre.iidcnt  of  the  United  Slates 

1972: 

2)  Compliance  or  noncompliance   with 
act  of  Congress  requiring  the  reporting 

the  receipt  or  disbursement  or  use  of  anv 
mo  leys  or  other  things  of  value  mentioned 
in  <ubdlvlslon  (11)  of  this  section: 

13)  Whether  any  of  the  moneys  or  thlng.s 
of  i'alue  mentioned  in  subdivision    (11)    of 
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this  section  were  placed  in  any  secret  fund 
or  place  of  storage  for  use  in  financing  any 
activity  which  was  sought  to  be  concealed 
from  the  public,  and,  if  so,  what  disburse- 
ment or  expenditure  was  made  of  svich  secret 
fund,  and  the  identities  of  any  person  or 
group  of  persons  or  committee  or  organiza- 
tion having  any  control  over  such  secret 
fund  or  the  disbursement  or  expenditure 
of  the  same; 

(14)  Whellier  any  books,  checks,  canceled 
checks,  communications,  correspondence, 
documents,  papers,  physical  evidence,  rec- 
ords, recordings,  tapes,  or  materials  relating 
to  any  of  the  matters  or  questions  the  .select, 
committee  is  authorized  and  directed  to  in- 
vestigate and  study  have  ijeen  concealed, 
suppressed,  or  destroyed  by  any  persons  act- 
ing individually  or  in  combination  with 
others,  and.  if  so.  the  identities  and  moti\cs 
of  any  such  persons  or  groups  of  per.sons: 

(15)  Any  other  activities,  circumstances, 
materials. 'Vir  transactions  having  a  tendency 
to  prove  or  disprove  that  persons  acting 
either  individually  or  in  conil^ination  witli 
others,  engaged  In  any  illegal,  improper,  or 
unethical  activities  in  connection  with  the 
presidential  election  of  1972  or  any  campaign, 
canvass,  or  activity  related  to  such  election: 

(16)  'Whether  any  of  the  existing  laws  of 
the  United  States  are  inadequrite.  either  In 
their  provisions  or  manner  of  enforcement 
to  safeguard  the  integrity  or  purity  of  the 
process  by  which   Presidents  are  chosen. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  To  enable  the  select  committee 
to  make  the  invesiigarioii  and  study  author- 
ized and  directed  by  this  resolu'ion,  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  empowers  the  .'^elect  committee  as 
au  agency  of  the  Senate  (1)  to  employ  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  clerical,  in- 
vestigatory, legal,  technical,  and  other  as- 
sistants as  ii  deems  necessary  or  appropriate: 
(2)  to  sit  and  act  at  anv  time  or  place  dur- 
ing sessions.  reces.ses.  and  adjournment  peri- 
ods of  the  Senate:  (3(  to  hold  hearings  for 
tailing  testimony  on  oath  or  to  receive  docu- 
mentary or  physical  evidence  relating  to  the 
matters  and  questions  it  is  authorized  to 
investigate  or  study:  (4)  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  as  wit- 
nesses of  any  persons  who  the  select  com- 
mittee believes  have  knowledge  or  informa- 
tion concernuig  any  ol  the  matters  or  ques- 
tions it  is  authorized  to  investigate  and 
study:  (5)  to  require  by  subpena  or  order 
any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  e.xecvuive  branch  of  tlie  United  States 
Government,  or  any  private  person,  firm,  or 
corporation,  or  any  officer  or  former  officer  or 
employee  of  any  poliucal  committee  or  or- 
gani-'ation  to  produce  for  us  consideration 
or  tor  Use  as  evidence  in  its  investigation 
and  study  any  books,  checks,  canceled 
check.s.  correspondence,  communications, 
document,  papers,  physical  evidence,  records, 
recordings,  tapes,  or  materials  relating  to 
any  of  the  matters  or  questions  it  i.s  author- 
ized to  hivestigate  and  study  which  they  or 
any  of  them  may  have  in  their  custody  or 
under  their  control:  (6)  to  make  to  the  Sen- 
ate any  recommendations  it  deems  appropri- 
ate in  respect  lo  the  willful  failure  or  refusal 
of  any  person  to  appear  before  it  In  obedi- 
ence to  a  subpena  or  order,  or  in  respect  to 
the  willful  failure  or  refusal  of  any  person 
to  answer  questions  or  give  tesiiniony  in  his 
character  as  a  v.iiness  during  his  appearance 
before  it.  or  in  respect  lo  the  willful  f.iilure 
or  refusal  of  any  oificer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  tlie  United  State.s  Gov- 
ernment or  any  per.son,  finii.  or  corporation, 
or  any  officer  or  former  officer  or  employee  of 
any  political  committee  or  organization,  to 
produce  before  the  commitiee  any  books, 
checks,  canceled  checks,  correspondence, 
communications,  documenr.  financial  rec- 
ords, papers,  physical  evidence,  records,  re- 
cordings, tapes,  or  materials  in  obedience  to 
any  subpeuft  or  order:    (7(    to  take  deposi- 
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tions  and  other  testimony  on  oath  anywhere 
within  the  United  States  or  In  any  other 
country:  (8)  to  procure  the  temporary  or  in- 
termittent services  oX  individual  consultants, 
or  organizations  thereof,  in  the  same  manner 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  such 
services  under  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946:  (9)  to  use 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  with  the  prior  con- 
.sent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency: 
(10)  to  use  en  a  reimbursable  hesis  or  oth- 
erwise with  the  prior  consent  >"  the  chair- 
man of  any  other  of  the  Senatt  committees 
or  the  chairman  of  any  subcommittee  of  any 
committee  of  the  Senate  the  facilities  or 
services  of  any  members  of  the  staffs  of  such 
other  Senate  committees  or  any  subcommit- 
tees of  such  other  Senate  committees  when- 
ever the  select  committee  or  its  chairman 
deems  that  such  action  Is  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  enable  the  select  committee  to 
make  the  Investigation  and  study  author- 
ized and  directed  by  this  resolution;  (11)  to 
have  access  through  the  agency  of  any  mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee  or  any  of  its  in- 
vestigatory or  legal  assistants  designated  by 
it  or  its  chairman  or  the  ranking  minority 
member  to  any  data,  evidence,  information, 
report,  analysis,  or  document  or  papers  re- 
lating to  any  of  the  matters  or  questions 
which  it  is  authorized  and  directed  to  in- 
vestigate and  study  in  the  custody  or  under 
the  control  of  any  department,  agency,  offi- 
cer, or  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of 
tlie  Uniteti  States  Government  having  the 
power  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
investigate  any  alleged  criminal  activities  or 
to  prosecute  persons  charged  with  crimes 
against  the  United  States  which  will  aid  the 
.select  committee  to  prepare  for  or  conduct 
the  investigation  and  study  authorized  and 
directed  by  this  resolution;  and  (12)  to  ex- 
pend to  the  extent  it  determines  necessary  or 
appropriate  any  moneys  made  available  to  it 
by  the  Senate  to  perform  the  duties  and  ex- 
ercise the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  this 
resolution  and  to  make  the  Investigation  and 
study  It  is  authorized  by  this  resolution  to 
make. 

(b)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by  the  select 
committee  acting  through  the  chairman  or 
any  other  memt)er  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  olher  member  anywhere 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  Tlie 
chairman  of  the  select  committee,  or  any 
other  member  thereof,  is  hereby  authorized 
to  administer  oaths  to  any  witnesses  ap- 
pearing before  the  committee. 

(c)  In  preparing  for  or  conducting  tlie 
investigation  and  study  authorized  and  di- 
rected );■  this  resolution,  the  select  com- 
mittee shall  be  empov.-ered  to  exercise  tlie 
powers  conferred  upon  committees  of  the 
Senate  by  section  6002  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  or  any  other  Act  of  Cou- 
gi-ess  regulating  the  granting  of  immunity 
to  wimes.ses. 

Sfc.  4.  The  .select  committee  .shall  have 
authority  to  recommend  the  enactment  oi 
any  new  Congressional  legislation  which  its 
investigation  considers  it  is  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  safeguard  the  electoral  process  by 
V.  hich  the  President  of  tlie  United  States  Is 
c'losen. 

Sec.  5.  The  select  committee  shall  make 
r  filial  report  of  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  study  conducted  by  II  pursuant 
to  this  resolution,  together  with  its  finding 
and  its  recommendation  as  to  new  Con- 
f;ossionnl  legislation  it  deems  neces.sary  or 
dp.sirpble.  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  but  no  later  than  February  28. 
1974.  The  select  committee  may  also  submit 
to    the    Senate   such    interim   reports   as   it 
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considers  appropriate.  After  submission  of 
its  final  report,  the  select  committee  shall 
have  three  calendar  months  to  close  its  af- 
fairs, and  on  the  expiration  of  such  three 
calendar  months  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  6.  Tlie  expenses  of  the  select  com- 
mittee through  February  2fi.  1974.  under  this 
resolution  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,  of  which 
amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  procurement  of  the  services  of 
individual  consultants  or  organizations 
thereof.  Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
select  committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  had  prom- 
ised a  moment  ago  that  I  would  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  However,  I 
will  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  other  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  there  is  no  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  minority  Members  to  en- 
gage in  any  dilatory  tactics  that  would 
prevent  early  consideration  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  singular 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Republican 
Members  to  see  that  we  have  a  thorough 
and  speedy  and  expeditious  investigation 
into  the  matters  surrounding  electronic 
surveillance  in  this  election. 

I  think  there  might  be  some  signifi- 
cance or  relevance  in  looking  into  some 
other  elections  that  bear  on  the  objective 
of  the  resolution,  and  that  is  to  see  If  we 
should  not  prepare  additional  legislation 
bearing  on  electronic  surveillance.  How- 
ever, in  any  case  we  would  be  coopera- 
tive. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  our  policy  meeting 
today  at  noon.  I  think  we  are  of  like 
mind,  that  this  investigation  should  pro- 
ceed. 

I  should  serve  notice  that  we  have 
amendments  which  we  intend  to  offer. 
We  have  discussed  some  of  these  amend- 
ments with  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  with  the  majority  leader  and 
with  the  assistant  majority  leader.  One 
amendment  that  was  recommended  as, 
for  the  most  part,  being  acceptable  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  the 
modification  he  just  made.  However, 
there  are  others  as  well  that  we  feel  we 
should  offer.  And  these  amendments  are 
designed  to  make  sure  that  the  investiga- 
tion proceeds  in  an  impartial  and  objec- 
tive way  so  that  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  hones  intent  of  the  Senate 
that  all  of  the  facts  should  be  brought 
out,  without  regard  to  any  partisan  ques- 
tions. 

We  believe  these  amendments  will 
stajid  on  their  own  merits.  And  we  hope 
that  they  will  be  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  attitude  of  mind  tliat  we  do 
not  want  to  make  this  investigation  ap- 
pear to  be  some  sort  of  narrow  partisan 
witchhunt. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  been  very  objective  In  pri- 
vate conversation  and  has  said  that  he 
does  not  want  to  be  a  part  of  some- 
thing that  is  partisan. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 


do  not  want  to  conduct  an  investigation 
for  any  partisan  purpose.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  if  I  am  on  the  select  com- 
mittee, I  will  do  all  I  can  to  investigate 
this  thing  in  what  Edmund  Burke  called 
a  code  of  neutral  and  impartial  justice. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Texas  tliat 
I  would  certainly  hope  we  would  receive 
full  coopei-ation  from  the  minority  party. 
And  I  am  glad  to  have  the  assurance  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas.  Any  Member  of  the  Senate,  of 
course,  not  only  has  the  right,  but  also 
has  the  duty  to  offer  any  amendment  to 
the  resolution  that  he  thinks  is  justified. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Prei^iUent,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
promised  to  yield  to  tlie  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  will  be  happly  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida  after  I  have 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
be  very  long.  I  will  conclude  my  inqiuiies 
of  the  Senator  from  North  CaroUna 
shortly,  because  I  know  tliat  tlie  hour  is 
late. 

I,  too,  join  with  tlie  Senator  from 
North  Cai'olina,  in  offering  this  resolu- 
tion and  believe  tliat  with  his  reputation 
for  absolute  objectivity  and  fairness,  he 
will  objectively  and  fairly  conduct  this 
inquiry  under  the  resolution  or  some 
vaiiation  thereof,  if  tliat  is  the  ca.se. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  in 
Januai-y  of  1967,  and  even  prior  to  tliat 
time,  I  knew  of  Senator  Ervins  reputa- 
tion as  a  great  jmist.  It  was  pointed  out 
to  me  by  some  who  are  Members  of  tlie 
Senate  at  tliis  time  and  by  some  otliers 
who  aie  no  longer  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  Senator  Ervin  is  not  only  a  great 
jurist,  but  also  a  constitutional  authority. 
That  is  certainly  the  case. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  tliat  tlie  descrip- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina has  made  of  the  mandate  creating 
this  resolution  was  a  description  in  broad 
terms,  to  inquiie  into  the  general  scope  of 
the  activity  attendant  to  the  election 
campaign  of  1972.  As  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  will  agree  with 
me,  unlike  the  judicial  proceedings,  es- 
pecially the  criminal  proceedings,  the 
legislative  inquiry  about  which  this  res- 
olution centers  is  not  limited  or  bur- 
dened by  the  rules  of  evidence.  We  aie 
not  bmdened  with  the  presumptions  that 
create  at  least  some  awkwardness  in  the 
trial  of  criminal  cases  from  time  to  time, 
and  we  do  have  a  mandate,  as  the  Senate 
should,  to  inquire  into  the  whole  scope  of 
activity  related  to  tlie  conduct  of  cam- 
paigns, and  even  of  people  not  related  to 
campaigns  who  may  have  had  some  effect 
on  tliose  campaigns. 

I  wonder  if,  in  tliat  vein,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  might  answer  one 
question  for  me  that  gives  me  a  problem. 
He  indicated  there  had  been  some  dis- 
cussion about  the  extent  and  scope  of 
this  resolution  beyond  1972. 1  can  under- 
stand his  concern  in  that  respect.  He 
wishes  not  to  diffuse  the  focus  of  this  in- 
quiry. But  I  wonder  if,  in  keeping  with 
tlie  spirit  of  a  broad  inquiry,  the  Sena- 
tor would  agree  with  me  that  any  line  of 
inquiry  which  leads  us  beyond  1972  into 
other  activities  would  still  be  withm  the 


brcadtli  of  the   mandate  of  this  select 
committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Only  to  llie  extent  tliat 
it  involved  tlie  candidacy  of  some  per- 
son for  nomination  who  was  seeking  the 
nomiiiation  prior  to  1972.  to  run  as  tlio 
candidate  ol  any  political  party  for 
FresideuL  in  the  eeneral  election  of  197J. 

Unfortiuialely,  duiing  recent  years — 
at  least  1  Ihink  it  is  unfortunate — we 
liave  had  people  start  campaigning;  a 
long  time  before  the  election  year  for  the 
office  of  President.  Anylhing  of  the  na- 
ture desciil^d  in  the  resolution  as  a 
proper  field  for  the  investination  and 
study  of  the  select  committee  that  re- 
lated to  tlie  nomination  or  the  seeking 
Oi"  the  nomination  to  be  tl,e  candidate 
of  a  politic.ll  party  for  the  office  of  Pre.si- 
dcnt  in  1972  would  be  subject  to  investi- 
gation and  study,  even  though  it  may 
have  happened  prior  to  1972. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Once  again.  I  am  not  at- 
tempting to  liimi  the  scope  of  tlie  resolu- 
tion. I  think  I  am  tryuig  to  bioaden  it,  in 
niy  own  mind,  at  least,  to  serve  tlie  same 
puiposc  as  the  Senator  from  Nortii 
Carolina. 

Let  me  broaden  the  scope  of  my  ques- 
tioning with  tills  fuilhcr  inquiry.  I  am 
not  suggesting  it  has  any  basis  in  fact, 
it  is  purely  hypotlielical.  Assume  for  tlie 
moment  acti\ity  by  a  person  or  group  of 
jiersons  was  related  ii^.slead  to  the  can- 
didacy of  a  party,  witliout  reference  to 
the  identification  of  a  nominee;  in  other 
words,  tliat  it  dealt  with  RepubUcans  or 
Democrats,  and  it  extended  past  tlio 
1972  election.  Would  that  be  wiilun  the 
scoj)e  of  the  inquiry  of  tiiis  commitiee? 

Ml-.  ERVIN.  Only  if  it  related  to  tin? 
election.  For  instance,  if  we  have  an  in- 
vestigation relating  to  the  destruction  of 
any  records  of  a  financial  nature,  that 
would  be  related  to  the  investigation. 

Mr.  BAfCER.  But  it  need  not  deal  witli 
the  candidacy  ol  a  person;  it  could  in- 
volve the  records  of  a  party  as  such? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  it  could  involve  lli? 
investigation  of  the  conduct  of  persons 
acting,  or  who  professed  to  act,  in  belialf 
of  a  political  iiarty. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Even  if  it  was  after  tlie 
fact? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  WeU.  it  would  have  to  have 
some  relationship  to  the  presidential 
election  of  1972.  or  to  such  tilings  as  the 
destruction  of  records  that  was  men- 
tioned in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Once  again.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  unduly  refine  tins  hne  of  question- 
ing, as  I  am  fully  convinced  that  tiie 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  acimits  the 
full  scope  and  sweep  of  such  inquiry  as 
might  be  necessary  to  fully  illuminate 
tills  situation,  and  I  will  stop  on  that 
ba«is. 

I  mieht  say  that  in  addition  to  the 
1972  question.  Uiere  was  concern  in  my 
mmd  about  the  appearance  of  neutrality 
or  impartiaUty  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2  which 
the  select  committee  has  e.stablii-hed.  It 
would  plea.se  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see more  if  the  resolution  provided,  ns  we 
have  provided  in  other  instances — I  am 
thinkins:  particularly  of  recent  inquiries 
Invohing  the  ethics  of  the  Senate— for  a 
three  and  three  division.  I  confe.s.';  I  am 
less  concerned  about  that  if  the  Senator 
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Irom  North  Carolina  finally  assumes 
<  ommand  as  chairman  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sena- 
i  or  from  Tennessee  for  his  compliment, 
i  >nd  for  the  previous  compliments  he  has 
yaid  me. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  assume  that  even  if 
t  he  committee  remains  at  three  and  two 
i  istead  of  three  and  three,  which  would 
He  exact  equality,  even  if  that  is  the  case, 
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t  lere  will  be  a  free  and  easy  relation- 
s  lip  on  the  staff  level  between  majority 
and  minority,  so  that  the  minority  is 
filly  represented  in  staffing  the  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well.  I  have  a  little  difB- 
c  jlty  understanding  why,  in  what  is  es- 
s  jntially  a  search  for  truth,  we  have  to 
have  necessarily  an  equal  number  of 
prople  of  diverse  political  opinions  to 
n  lake  the  study.  I  have  always  felt,  in  re- 
s  )ect  to  every  subcommittee  that  I  am 
c  lairman  of,  and  in  respect  to  every 
c  )mmittee — and  I  am  chairman  of  the 
C  Qmmittee  on  Government  Operations — 
tl  lat  every  member  of  the  committee  is 
ei  ititlfid  to  equal  representation  to  assist 
tliem  in  finding  out  what  the  staff  is 
d)ing,  and  to  assist  the  staff  in  its  in- 
vestigations, and  to  keep  the  minority 
n  embers  fully  informed  of  what  the 
cdmmittee  Is  engaged  in  at  every  par- 
ticular moment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  entirely  agree  with  the 
o  tservation  of  the  Senator  from  North 
C  irolina.  I,  too,  do  not  sense  the  neces- 
si  ;y  for  an  adversary  proceeding  at  the 
staff  level.  I  really  was  not  thinking  of 
tl  e  mathematical  allocation  of  majority 
and  minority  staff,  although  that  may 
b<  necessary  for  self  preservation  by 
p(  rsonnel.  I  hope  rather,  in  this  Investi- 
gi.tlon,  that  the  staff  for  the  minority 
and  for  the  majority  would  have  free 
interchtmge  of  information,  that  one 
stiff  did  not  compete  with  the  other 
stiff  to  produce  xmnecessary  or  useless 
in  formation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  certainly  would  hope 
and  I  would  say  this,  that  the  chief 
cc^sel  of  the  committee  would  be  the 
chiefly  responsible  to  the  chairman 
the  committee.  But  I  think  the  minor- 
members  of  the  committee  should 
hive  sufficient  staff  to  investigate  what 
going  on,  to  receive  and  convey  to  the 
nority  members  the  information  that 
know  has  been  collected,  and  I  think 
that  one  of  the  valuable  things  that 
member  of  a  staff,  whether  he  is 
ai^ointed  by  the  majority  or  the  minor- 
,  could  do  in  this  thing  is  try  to  deter- 
ne  not  only  what  evidence  might  be 
value,  but  also  anything  that  bears 
the  reliability  or  unreliability  of  that 
dence.  I  think  that  a  very  valuable 
ice  could  be  performed  by  minority 
*  in  those  fields. 

kir.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
th^se  elaborations  and  other  assurances. 
I  with  only  this  observation  on  my 
patt:  I  think  that  a  select  committee  is 
fa;  and  away  the  best  way  to  handle 
th  s  matter.  I  think  the  legislative  in- 
qu  ry,  as  distinguished  from  a  judicial 
incuiry,  is  far  and  away  the  best  way 
to  illuminate  the  facts  tendered  under 
th^se  circumstances. 


I  think  clearly  the  Intention  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
to  conduct  an  inquiry,  if  he  is  constituted 
chairman,  and  I  hope  he  is,  that  will 
be  truly  objective  and  will  have  a  free 
flowing  exchange  of  information  be- 
tween members,  regardless  of  their 
party. 

I  think  that  the  only  remaining  thing 
for  me  to  say  is  that  I  hope  the  inquiry 
gets  under  way  quickly.  I  hope  it  is  pur- 
sued vigorously.  I  hope  it  is  done  with  the 
characteristic  energy  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  brings  to  all  of  his 
endeavors;  and  I  hope  we  produce  all 
the  facts  in  a  legislative  atmosphere  that 
will  be  useful  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  take  exception  to  the  statements  of 
some  who  criticize  a  criminal  proceeding 
for  not  having  produced  the  broad  sweep 
of  information  to  which  this  resolution 
aspires.  Had  it  done  so,  it  would  have 
jeopardized  constitutional  rights  of  the 
defendants.  That  is  not  the  forum  for 
developing  the  facts.  This  is  the  forum 
for  it.  Therefore,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  I  think  the 
country  and  the  Senate  will  benefit  from 
his  stature  as  a  great  jurist. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Tennessee.  I  would  like  to  say  this:  I 
know  that  I  enjoy  the  friendship  of  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  They 
treat  me  so  nicely  and  with  respect.  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  will  strive,  if  I  happen 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee, 
especially  if  I  happen  to  be  its  chairman, 
so  to  conduct  myself  that  I  will  assist  the 
committee  in  bringing  out  the  truth  in 
respect  to  the  matters  being  investigated 
in  a  fair  and  just  way,  in  a  way  not  to 
forfeit  the  respect  of  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  on  either  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  now  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  GURNEY).  I  have  just  been 
struggling,  trying  to  get  minority  repre- 
sentation on  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  as  to  the  clerical  staff 
there,  in  order  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  other  Members  of  the  mi- 
nority may  have  adequate  assistance. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  have  a  question  I  want 
to  ask  but  before  I  ask  it,  I  join  my 
other  colleagues  who  have  commented 
on  the  timeliness  of  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Ervin>. 

I  have  been  asked  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions by  newsmen  in  my  State  of  Flor- 
ida whether  there  would  be  a  further 
investigation  of  the  Watergate  affair  and 
I  said,  yes,  that  I  thought  there  would 
be  and  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin*  was  interested  in 
it  and  I  hoped  that  we  would  have  an 
investigation  because  I  think  we  should 
lay  the  thing  finally  to  rest. 

So  I  certainly  commend  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  introducing  the 
resolution  and  I  hope  that  he  chairs  the 
committee,  because  if  he  does,  it  will  be 
conducted  with  the  objectivity  and  im- 
partiality for  which  he  is  so  well  known. 
As  he  knows.  I  work  on  two  main 
committees  with  him  and  I  have  always 
found  him  to  be  fair  and  objective.  I 


want  to  join  in  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee.  My  experience  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  on  the 
Government  Operations  Committee,  of 
which  he  is  chairman,  and  on  one  sub- 
committee on  which  I  am  the  ranking 
member,  of  which  is  also  the  chairman, 
is  that  he  certainly  has  been  most  co- 
operative in  helping  out  on  whatever 
matters  we  had  before  us. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  should  like  to  take  this  occa- 
sion to  testify  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  been  most  diligent  In  dis- 
charging all  the  responsibilities  under- 
taken by  him  on  the  subcommittee  and 
the  committee  on  wliich  we  jointly  serve 
Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  was  Interested  in  the  interpretation 
on  page  12,  line  14,  subdivision  (b) : 

Subpoenas  may  be  issued  by  the  Select 
Committee  acting  through  the  chairman  or 
any  other  member  designated  by  him. 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  that  lan- 
guage by  the  author  of  the  bUl,  does  that 
mean  that  the  committee  as  a  whole 
would  approve  of  who  would  be  sub- 
penaed  and  the  chairman  or  whoever  had 
been  designated  by  him  would  Issue  the 
subpenas,  or  whether  the  chairman  or 
that  other  member  could  issue  subpenas 
in  his  own  right? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  I  wrote  those  words 
in  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  con- 
cept that  subpenas  should  be  authorized 
by  the  majority  of  the  committee,  in 
order  to  have  mechanism  for  issuing  sub- 
penas authorized  by  the  committee,  and 
that  either  the  chairman  or  any  person 
designated  by  him  should  actually  sign 
the  subpenas  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  do  not  concede  that  those  words  con- 
fer on  the  chairman  any  authority  just 
to  determine  for  himself,  without  action 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  as  to 
what  subpenas  should  be  Issued. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina.  I  thought  that  the 
author  of  the  bill  meant  to  intei-pret  it 
that  way.  I  certainly  think  that  is  the 
way  to  do  It.  There  have  been  some  in- 
stances in  the  past  where  some  commit- 
tees have  issued  subpenas  by  chairmen 
without  consultation  with  the  members. 
I  never  thought  that  was  the  best  way 
to  go  about  it.  So  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  in- 
tei-prets  it  that  way.  I  certainly  think 
that  is  the  fairer  way  and  the  better  wav 
to  go  about. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  quote  me  correctly  by  way 
of  a  generality,  that  if  this  resolution  is 
passed  and  I  should  become  the  chair- 
man, I  will  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  make  the  activ^ities  of  the  committee 
a  cooperating  enterprise  on  the  part  of 
all  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  have  no  doubt  and  all 
sorts  of  belief  in  that,  because  that  is 
the  way  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  always  operated. 

That  was  the  only  specific  question  I 
had  to  ask.  Any  other  observation  cer- 
tainly can  wait  until  tomorrow. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS HATFIELD,  GRIFFIN,  ROB- 
ERT C.  BYRD,  AND  COOK  TOMOR- 
ROW;   AND   ORDER   FOR   PERIOD 
FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row,  following   recognition  of   the   two 
leaders  or  their  designees,  the  following 
Senators  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to 
exceed    15   minutes,   and   In   the   order 
stated:  Senators  Hatfield,  Griffin,  Rob- 
ert C.  BYRD,  and  Cook;  and  that  follow- 
ing recognition  of  the  aforementioned 
Senators,  there  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes;  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  for  recognition  of 
the  four  Senators  on  tomorrow  be  revised 
as  follows: 


Senators  Hatfield,  Cook,  Griffin,  and 
{Robert  C  !Byrd 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


have  been  recognized  pursuant  to  other 
orders  previously  entered  into,  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routme 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  unfinished  business.  Senate 
Resolution  60.  to  establish  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation, v.ill  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Senate  will  resume  its  con- 
sideration thereof.  Amendments  to  that 
resolution  are  anticipated.  Votes  are  also 
expected.  Senators  may  plan  their  day 
accordingly. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 

After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  or  their 
designees,  the  following  Senators  will  be 
recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  and  in  the  order  stated: 

Senators  Hatfield,  Cook.  Griffin,  and 
Robert  C.  Byrd. 

After    the    aforementioned    Senators 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^TID.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:09 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday.  February  7,  1973.  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Msgr.  Richard  J.  Burke,  St.  Thomas 
More  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Arlington, 
Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  pleased  Almighty  God,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit  to  hear  our  prayer  of 
praise,  adoration,  and  petition. 

We  praise  You  for  Your  glorious  crea- 
tion, we  adore  You  as  our  God  and  Re- 
deemer, we  petition  You  for  Your  bless- 
ings as  we  deliberate  today.  Grant  us 
Your  help  to  consider  wisely  what  is  &c- 
cording  to  Your  law  and  what  will  serve 
the  best  interests  of  all  the  people.  Give 
us  prudence  to  choose  the  best  means  to 
accomplish  peace  through  justice  for  all. 
May  we  have  Your  help  to  listen  coura- 
geously to  the  truth,  weigh  it  well  and 
then  make  our  decisions. 

Having  humbly,  honestly,  and  coura- 
geously done  our  best  for  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  welfare  of  all  men  of  good 
will,  we  beg  Your  blessing  in  a  particular 
way  for  our  Senate  colleague  who  Is 
gravely  ill.  We  ask  this  all  In  the  name 
of  Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 


project  costs  under  such  act,  to  amend  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to 
prohibit  certain  State  taxation  of  persons  in 
air  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  267.  An  act  to  abolish  the  Joint  (Commit- 
tee on  Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Administration; 
and 

S.  518.  An  act  to  provide  that  appointments 
to  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  Management  and  Budget  shall  be 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 


the  Technology  Assessment  Board  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia;  Mr. 
Teague  of  Texas;  Mr.  Udall,  of  Arizona: 
Mr.  MosHER.  of  Ohio:  Mr.  Gubser.  of 
California;  and  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Mich- 
igan. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  Is  requested : 

S.  38.  An  act  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  to 
Increase  the  United  States  share  of  allowable 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency: 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

Washington.  DC,  February  5.  1973. 
Hon,  Carl  Albert, 
The  Speaker, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  As  you  know,  pursuant 
to  section  712(a)  (2)  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (title  50,  Appendix,  United 
States  Code,  section  2162(a)(2)),  it  Is  the 
duty  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  to  suggest  five  mem- 
bers Qf  the  Committee  to  be  members  of  the 
Joint  Oommittee  on  Defense  Production. 

The  members  selected  to  serve  on  this 
Committee  for  the  93d  Congress  in  pursuance 
of  this  law  are  as  follows:  Wright  Patman, 
William  A.  Barrett,  Leonor  K.  Sullivan,  Wil- 
liam B.  Widnall,  and  Garry  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan. 

With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Wright  Patman, 

Chairman. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
SERVE  WITH  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  ART  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE 
U.S.  SENATE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  92-342,  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1973. 
the  Chair  appoints  the  following  Mem- 
bers to  serve  with  the  Speaker  and  with 
the  members  of  the  Commission  on  Art 
and  Antiquities  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
supervising  the  restoration  of  the  Old 
Senate  and  Supreme  Court  Chambers  in 
the  Capitol:  Mr.  O'Neill,  of  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts;  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  of  Michi- 
gan; Mr.  Mahon.  of  Texas;  and  Mr. 
Cederberg,  of  Michigan. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  COMMISSION  ON  REVISION 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  COURT  APPEL- 
LATE SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2<a>,  Public  Law  92- 
489,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Re\ision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Court  Appellate  System  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
Mr.  Brooks,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Hungate.  of 
Missouri:  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Michigan; 
and  Mr.  Wiggins,  of  California. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
TECHNOLOGY  ASSESSMENT  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4(a>,  Public  Law  92- 
484,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
BOARD  OF  VISITORS  TO  U.S.  MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  10  United  States  Code  4355'ai, 


{558 


he  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
:ioard  of  Visitors  to  the  U.S.  Militarj- 
.  Academy  the  following  Members  on  the 
l>art  of  the  House:  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 

Tork:  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland:  Mr.  Min- 
4hall  of  Ohio:  and  Mr.  Oilman,  of  New 
ork. 


PERMISSION   FOR    CXDMMITTEE   ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.   BOLLING.    Mi-.   Speaker,   I   ask 

ijnanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 

Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 

jjight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 


tie 
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Mr.   GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 

the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  nature 

the  legislation  the  gentleman  thinks 

"  be  coming  from  the  Rules  Conunit- 
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Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  antici- 
Lte  the  Rules  Committee  will  report  this 
a :  temoMi  shortly  on  four  different  raat- 
'  "     The  resolution  dealing  with  the  Per- 
■  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
the   resolution   dealing   with   the 
Select  Committee  on  the  House  Restau- 
nt:    the   resolution   dealing   with   the 
Committee   on   Parking   on   the 
side  of  the  Capitol;  and  an  open 
waiving  the  3 -day  rule  on  the  so- 
called  REAP  progiam. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  was  to  be  the  next 
qiestion.  If  it  is  reported  today,  tlien  it 
wpuld.  to  that  extent,  have  to  be  a  closed 
waiving  the  requirement  that  the 
^port  lay  over  for  3  days. 
Mr.  BOLLING.  In  order  to  comply  with 
3-day  rule,  unless  the  rule  waiving 
points  of  order  were  passed  it  would 
necessary  to  bring  the  legislation  up 
Thursday  rather  than  tomorrow. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  still  would  not  gi\e 
eglslative  days. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  My  understanding,  and 
nust  say  I  have  not  checked  it  myself, 
that  it  would  comply  with  the  nile  on 
iursday  but  would  not  on  Wednesday. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
>•  reservaticm  of  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 


mk- 


scan 


!■> 


There  was  no  objection. 


NOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

ON     THE     ELECTRONIC     VOTING 
3YSTEM 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 

make  a  brief  statement  about  the  u.se 

the  electronic  voting  system. 

VIembers  now  have  been  using  this  new 

g  system  for  several  days.  A  sufH- 

ciint  number  of  Members  have  spoken 

the  Chair  about  its  use  to  demonstrate 

there  is  some  general  misimder- 

nding.  or  lack  of  understanding,  about 

;  safeguards  which  have  been  built 

o  this  system.  The  Chair  would  like 

stress  two  points : 

F'irst,  when  a  Member  inserts  his  card 
a  voting  siatiwi,  he  should  carefully 
.  whether  the  blue  light — that  is  the 
Uglit  on  the  far  right  of  the  voting  sta- 
tic n— goes  off  momentarily  and  then  il- 
lu:  siinates.  When  this  liglit  comes  on,  and 


only  then,  Is  the  mechanism  ready  to 
receive  the  Members  vote.  The  Member 

then  depresses  the  appropriate  button 

yea,  nay.  or  present — before  removing 
his  card.  When  he  depresses  the  button 
of  his  choice,  that  button  will  also  light. 
It  may  take  a  second  or  two  for  this  vot- 
ing light  to  come  on.  The  Member  should 
continue  to  depress  the  button  imtil  it 
does  illuminate. 

Second,  having  voted  in  this  fa'^hion.  a 
Member  can  very  quickly  and  simplj- 
verify  whether  or  not  he  is  correctly  re- 
corded, or  is  recorded  at  all.  on  the  roll- 
call  or  quorum  call  then  in  progress,  sim- 
ply by  reinserting  his  caid  in  the  same 
or  any  other  voting  station  and  observing 
which  button  lights.  If  he  has  previously 
voted  in  the  afBrmative,  for  example,  the 
yea  button  will  light  to  indicate  that 
the  computer  already  has  registered  his 
vote. 

A  Member  also  can  verify  his  vote  by 
watching  the  master  panel  on  the  wail 
of  the  Chamber  above  the  Press  Gallery. 
However,  a  Member  can  more  accurately 
check  his  vote  by  the  procedure  just  ex- 
plained. 

If  a  Member  has  any  difficulty  with 
the  system,  he  should  of  couise  check 
with  the  employees  of  the  House  who  are 
positioned  at  the  majority  and  minority 
tables  next  to  the  monitoring  screens. 


CIA  SHOULD  NOT  BE  TRAINING 
LOCAL   POLICE   PERSONNEL 

iMi-.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1972.  there  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  an  article  that  14  New 
York  City  policemen  have  received  train- 
ing by  the  CIA.  The  newsstory  Indicated 
that  the  training  of  those  New  York 
City  policemen  involved  the  handling  of 
information  files,  sometimes  called  dos- 
siers, on  indinduals  within  the  United 
States. 

I  was  .surprised  to  learn  that  the  CIA 
was  involved  in  such  training  of  domes- 
tic police  officers.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  they  are  not  authorized  by  statute, 
indeed  barred  by  statute,  from  partic- 
ipating in  law  enforcement  activities 
in  the  United  States. 

I  wrote  to  the  Director  of  the  CIA. 
Richard  Helms,  asking  the  following 
questicai.s: 

First.  How  many  police  officers  from  lo- 
cal police  departments  throughout  the 
coimtry  have  been  similarly  trained  or 
received  uistmction  of  any  kind  by  the 
CIA  within  the  last  2  years?  Please 
indicate  the  number  of  policemen  from 
each  city  involved. 

Second.  Describe  the  kind  of  training 
provided  by  the  CIA  to  those  police  of- 
ficers. 

Third.  What  was  the  cost  involved  in 
the  training  and  who  paid  for  it? 

Fourth.  Does  the  CIA  intend  to  con- 
tinue the  program  of  training  local  police 
officers? 

Fifth.  Finally,  pursuant  to  what  sec- 
tion of  the  law  is  the  CIA  training  local 
police  officers,  and  for  what  purpose  is 
the  training  pro\ided^ 


On  January  23.  1972  I  was  advised  bv 
phone  by  John  Maury  of  the  CIA  of  the 
following:  that  there  was  no  specific  law 
which  authorizes  the  CIA  to  undertake 
the  training  of  local  police  forces  but 
that  the  CIA  believes  that  the  statute 
which  created  LEAA  indicates  an  intent 
that  all  Federal  agencies  should  assist 
m  law  enforcement  and  crime  prevention 
efforts  in  America.  He  also  said  that 
training  was  provided  on  request  of  po- 
lice departments  in  about  a  dozen  juris- 
dictions. I  have  been  asked  by  the  CIA 
to  keep  the  specific  locations  confiden- 
tial because  the  agency  pledged  this  con- 
fidentiality to  those  police  departments 
I  see  no  valid  reason  for  such  a  pledge 
however.  The  very  fact  that  this  secrecv 
is  involved  makes  it  even  more  incumbent 
that  the  CIA  be  prohibited  from  any 
training  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Maury  also  advised  me  that  the 
police  training  provided  by  the  agency 
dealt  with  the  handling  of  explosives  and 
foreign  weapons,  as  well  as  audio  control 
measure  techniques.  The  latter,  he  told 
me,  involved  the  detection  of  wiretaps 
and  bugs  in  which  foreign  interests  are 
involved.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the 
traniing  of  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment personnel  in  filing,  retrieving,  and 
indexing  dossier  material  did  not  involve 
an  exchange  of  information  but  was 
limited  to  how  such  mformation  should 
be  processed. 

Mr.  Maury  informed  me  of  the  CIAs 
authority,  as  the  agency  interprets  it.  to 
conduct  such  briefings.  I  quote  from  his 
letter: 

•  Regarding  tb«  Agencj's  authority  to  cou- 
cluct  such  brieangs,  the  National  Security 
Act  or  1947  IP.L.  80-253,  as  ameuded)  specifi- 
cally provides  that  "th-^  Agency  shall  have 
no  police,  subpoena,  law-enforcement  powers. 
or  JntemM-.security  fiinctlons."  We  do  not 
consider  tl^t  the  activities  in  question  vio- 
late the  letter  or  spirit  of  these  restrictions. 
In  our  Judgment,  they  are  entirely  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (PX 
90-351,  42  VS.CJi..  3701  et  seq) .  In  enactUig 
that  law  it  was  the  declared  policy  and  pur- 
pose of  Congress  "to  assist  State  and  local 
governments  in  strengthening  and  improving 
law  enforcement  at  every  level  by  national 
assistance"  and  to  ".  .  .  encotirage  research 
and  development  directed  towani  the  im- 
provement of  law  enforcement  aiid  the  de- 
velopment of  new  methods  for  the  prevention 
and  reduction  of  crime  and  the  detection  and 
apprehension  of  criminals"  (42  TT.S.C.A.  3701 ) . 
By  the  same  law  Congress  also  authorized  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
to  u.;e  available  ser-ices.  equipment,  person- 
nel and  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Ju'^- 
tice  and  of  'other  civilian  or  military  ageii- 
ctcii  and  instriunentalities"  of  the  Federal 
Govermneiit  to  carry  out  Us  function  (42 
U.SC.A.3756)." 

I  believe  that  the  matter  raised  in  the 
newsstory.  my  letter  to  the  director,  and 
the  telephone  conversation,  is  very 
serious.  What  are  the  Umits  of  CIA  in- 
volvement in  matters  of  this  kind?  The 
very  fact  that  the  CIA  is  carefully  ex- 
empted from  the  usually  required  reports 
to  the  Congress — indeed  its  budget  is 
confidential  and  not  accessible  to  indi- 
vidual Members — poses  a  great  danger. 
This  is  especially  true  if  the  CIA  activ- 
ities are  conducted,  not  under  a  spe- 
cific statute  outlining  and  limiting  its  ju- 
risdiction, but  rather  In  response  to  tlie 
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Agency's  own  unchecked  interpretation 
of  the  national  interest  and  of  a  statute 
dealing  with  another  agency. 

I  urge  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  to  investigate  this  matter 
and  make  certain  that  CIA  activities,  in- 
sofar as  its  involvement  in  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  is  carefully  outlined. 
I  have  submitted  to  the  Committee  the 
names  of  the  forces  referred  to  above  to 
aid  in  any  investigation  it  may  decide 
to  undertake.  Undoubtedly  local  police 
forces  require  upgrading  and  technical 
assistance,  but  surely  they  could  receive 
assistance  from  other  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

I  am  especially  concerned  that  the  CIA 
is  involving  itself  in  the  handling  of  dos- 
sier material  maintained  by  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Notwithstanding 
any  assurance  that  their  involvement  is 
limited  to  the  techniques  of  using  the 
material,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  bad  prece- 
dent that  they  be  involved  in  any  way 
whatsoever  with  the  handling  of  such 
material.  Far  too  many  files  are  being 
collected  by  law  enforcement  agencies  on 
citizens  in  this  country  and  the  involve- 
ment of  the  CIA  will  encourage  that  col- 
lection. 

I  am  appending  the  New  York  Times 
article  on  this  subject  to  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  17,  1972] 
Fourteen  CrrT  PoLtcEMEN  Got  CIA  Training 
(By  David  Bumham) 
Fourteen  New  York  Policemen — Including 
First  Deputy  Police  Commissioner  William 
H.  T.  Smith  and  the  commander  of  the  de- 
partment's Intelligence  Division — received 
training  from  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
in  September. 

A  spokesman  for  the  C.I.A.,  Angust  Thuer- 
mer,  confirmed  that  the  14  New  Yorkers  had 
been  given  training  but  denied  that  the 
agency  had  regular  instruction  programs  for 
local  police  officials. 

Mr.  Thuermer  acknowledged,  however,  that 
"there  have  been  a  number  of  occasions 
when  similar  courtesies  have  been  extended 
to  police  officers  from  different  cities  around 
the  country. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry,  Mr.  Thuermer 
said  he  was  not  able  to  determine  how  many 
police  officials  or  how  many  departments  had 
come  to  the  Washington  area  to  receive 
agency  training. 

"I  doubt  very  much  that  they  keep  that 
kind  of  Information,"  he  added. 

Mr.  Thuermer  scoffed  when  asked  whether 
the  agency's  training  of  policemen — some  of 
whom  are  responsible  for  collecting  Informa- 
tion about  political  activists — violated  the 
Congressional  legislation  that  created  the 
C.I.A.  to  correlate  and  evaluate  intelligence 
relating  to  national  security,  "provided  that 
the  agency  shall  have  no  police,  subpoena, 
law-enforcement  powers  or  internal  security 
functions." 

Twelve  of  the  New  York  policemen — one 
captain,  three  lieutenants,  five  sergeants  and 
three  detectives — received  four  days  of  train- 
ing from  the  C.I.A.  in  a  facility  in  Arlington, 
Va,.  beginning  last  Sept.  11,  according  to  the 
Police  Department. 

Commissioner  Smith  and  Deputy  Chief 
Hugo  J.  Maslnl,  commander  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Division,  attended  one  day's  training 
on  Sept.  13. 

Commissioner  Smith  said  during  an  inter- 
view that  In  connection  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  department's  intelligence  work, 
"we  decided  we  needed  some  training  in  the 
analysis  and  handling  of  large  amounts  of 
information." 

Mr.  Smith  said  the  department  bad  de- 


cided that  the  C.I.A.  would  be  the  best  place 
for  such  training.  "They  pretty  much  set 
this  up  for  us,"  he  explained.  "The  training 
was  done  gratis,  only  costing  us  about  $2,500 
in  transportation  and  lodging." 

Both  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  a  professional  organization 
that  does  police  efficiency  studies  and  runs 
training  seminars  on  a  variety  of  law-en- 
forcement subjects,  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  said  they  were  not  equipped 
to  provide  instruction  on  the  storage,  re- 
trieval and  analysis  of  Intelligence  informa- 
tion. 

One  branch  of  the  Police  Department's 
Intelligence  Division,  the  security  investiga- 
tion section,  is  the  subject  of  a  pending  suit 
In  Federal  court  here.  The  suit,  filed  by  a 
group  of  political  activists,  charges  that  the 
surveUlance  and  Infiltration  activities  of  the 
security  section  violate  "the  rights  of  pri- 
vacy, free  speech  and  association  granted  and 
guaranteed"  the  plaintiffs  'by  the  United 
States  Constitution." 

The  present  reorganization  of  the  securltv 
section — and  the  part  of  the  Intelligence  Di- 
vision that  collects  Information  on  organized 
crime — Is  being  financed  by  a  $166,630  grant 
from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, a  branch  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. As  of  Oct.  13,  a  police  roster  Indicated 
that  there  were  365  policemen  assigned  to  the 
InteUlgence  Division. 


COMMEMORATION     OP     THE     30TH 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE   WARSAW 

GHETTO  UPRISING 

I  Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  a  joint  resolution  calling 
upon  the  President  to  proclaim  April  29, 
1973,  as  a  day  in  commemoration  of  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
uprising. 

This  is  a  day  that  has  great  signifi- 
cance for  us  all,  Jew  and  gentile  alike.  It 
was  on  this  day  that  a  handful  of  Jews, 
starved  and  terrorized  for  months  by  the 
Nazis,  finally  struck  back.  These  men  and 
women  were  looked  on  by  the  German 
oppressors  as  less  than  human.  It  was  a 
well  known  fact  that  Jews  never  fought 
back,  that  one  could  do  anything  to  them 
with  impunity.  But  these  few  people, 
tormented  as  they  were  with  hunger,  dis- 
ease, every  ill  that  could  befall  men,  were 
still  very  much  human  beings.  Their 
valiant,  doomed  effort  proved  that  even 
in  the  worst  of  conditions,  man's  will  to 
survive  could  overcome  anything. 

Only  a  few  hundred  Jews  held  off  Ger- 
man soldiers  and  tanks  for  3  weeks.  They 
did  this  with  no  outside  help,  even  though 
there  were  daily  radio  broadcasts  from 
the  ghetto  begging  for  help  from  the 
Polish  partisans.  When  the  ghetto  finally 
fell  to  the  Germans,  it  was  razed.  Nobody 
knew  until  after  the  war  what  had  ac- 
tually happened  there. 

World  War  n  has  taught  us  many  les- 
sons, most  of  them  lessons  we  would 
rather  not  have  learned.  The  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising  has  yet  another  lesson 
for  us — that  man  can  and  wUl  survive 
even  under  the  most  brutal  oppression. 
We  dare  not  forget  what  happened  in  the 
ghetto,  not  only  on  the  days  of  the  up- 
rising, but  throughout  its  short,  black 
history. 

We  tend  to  take  our  freedom  too  much 
for  granted  these  days.  It  is  only  when 


we  look  back  at  history  and  see  people 
who  would  rather  die  than  sacrifice  their 
intrinsic  worth  as  human  beings  that  we 
begin  to  imderstand  just  what  our  free- 
dom is  worth,  and  the  costs  we  must  be 
willing  to  bear  if  we  are  to  preser\'e  those 
things  most  precious  to  us.  We  may  never 
be  asked  to  die  for  what  we  believe  in. 
Yet  it  is  E  valuable  lesson  to  us  all  to 
remember  those  who  did  die  for  their 
faith. 

We  owe  those  Jews  at  least  our  remem- 
brance. And,  in  remembering,  we  must 
say,  with  all  the  strength  we  can  muster, 
"Never  again."  We  must  remember,  so 
that  such  things  will  never  be  seen  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  any  more. 


GREATER  CARE  NEEDED  IN  OVER- 
SEEING FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES 
'Mrs.    GRIFFITHS    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  case 
it  was  not  noticed,  this  year  when  your 
income  tax  is  made  out,  the  person  who 
makes  out  that  income  tax  for  you  must 
attach  his  social  security  number  to  his 
name  as  the  person  who  makes  out  the 
return. 

For  the  year  of  1974  $82  billion  will 
be  the  expenditure  on  our  Federal  in- 
come maintenance  programs.  This  is  the 
largest  expenditure  in  the  Federal 
budget. 

We  need  to  use  the  same  type  of  care 
with  these  expenditures  as  we  do  with 
our  income  tax  returns.  Everybody  in 
this  country  should  have  a  social  security 
number  to  which  his  thumbprint  is 
attached,  so  that  we  know  not  only  that 
we  get  our  money's  worth,  but  that  we 
are  not  paying  it  out  incorrectly. 


LONG-TERM  GUN  CONTROLS 
URGED 
Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  I  introduced  legislation  which 
would,  in  effect,  start  this  country  down 
the  road  toward  prohibiting  private  pos- 
session of  handguns. 

I  would  like  to  quote  to  the  Members 
today  the  following  statement  by  crimi- 
nal court  Judge  Loran  L.  Lewis  of  Pitts- 
burgh, as  quoted  in  a  UPI  dispatch  of 
February  3d. 

He  says: 

What  we  are  seeing  today  in  this  countrv 
Is  a  war  against  society  by'the  criminal  ele- 
ment. Hardly  a  day  goes  by  in  Allegheny 
County  (Pittsburgh)  that  a  holdup  by  a  gun 
doesn't  occur. 

If  society  is  going  to  survive  against  the 
vicious  attacks  by  these  thugs.  It  must  fipht 
back.  There  is  no  reason  why  anyone  should 
own  or  possess  a  hand  gun.  except  peace  offi- 
cers and  the  milltarv. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1973 
<Mr.  MOSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  my  collesigues,  John  Dingell, 
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of  Michigan,  Bob  Eckhardt.  of  Texas,  aiul 
CuARLss  Caknky  of  Oiuo,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  for  the  purimse 
of  authorizing  loans  to  small  bustnesses 
lor  expenditures  made  necessary  in  order 
to  comply  with  safety  regiilations  under 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act.  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act,  and  the  Poison 
Packaging  Pi-evention  Act. 

The  92d  Congress  enacted  one  of  the 
most  important  pieces  of  consumer  legis- 
lation in  decades.  The  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  (Public  Law  92-573>  es- 
tablishes a  new  Federal  agency,  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission,  to 
protect  the  health  and  safety  of  Ameri- 
can consumers  in  aiid  around  their 
homes,  in  recreation,  and  in  other 
activities. 

While  it  Is  essential  to  consider  the 
!^fety  of  the  consumer,  it  is  also  impor- 
tant to  consider  his  poclcetboolc  The  im- 
pact of  such  legislation  on  small  busi- 
ness mtist  not  be  anticompetitive,  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  few  years  of  opera- 
tion where  some  new  designs  and  proc- 
B.sses  may  be  necessary  to  deUver  safer 
products  to  the  public. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  manufacturers 
in  this  country  produce  20  percent  of 
the  consumer  products.  These  smaller 
manufacturers  may  not  be  as  well 
»iuipped  as  their  larger  competitors  to 
:ifford  the  technology  and  assure  the 
quality  control  essential  to  reducing  un- 
due risks  in  consumer  products.  Small 
businesses  may  in  Kome  cases  face  the 
aandicap  of  added  expense  to  meet 
uifety  requirenents  im[>o6ed  by  Federal 
taw.  In  its  final  report  to  the  President 
uid  Congress  in  June  1970.  the  National 
Commission  on  Product  Safety  made  the 
following  recommendation : 

Aid  to  Suau,  Business 

We  recommend  that  existing  programs  of 
he  Small  Business  Administration  be  ex- 
sanded  to  autborize  granting  long  term,  lo.v 
jiterest  loans  to  assist  smaU  businesses  in 
Tieetlng  requirements  oi  product  safely 
standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  strong  consumer  prod- 
jct  safety  program  and  vigorous  eco- 
lomic  coin^ietition  are  in  the  best  inter- 
!st  of  American  consumers.  The  Con- 
iiuner  Product  Safety  Act  was  a  major 
itep  toward  a  safer  marketplace.  The 
Small  Business  Act  amendments  wliich 
»e  are  introducing  today  will  help  pro- 
note  a  competitive  marketplace  by  as- 
sisting small  businesses  which  manufac- 
Lu-e  and  sell  consumei-  products.  The 
authorization  figures  in  the  bill  are  con- 
servative projections  based  on  data  fur- 
lished  by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
itration. 

The  text  of  the  legislation  Is  as  fol- 
ows: 

us..  3843 
To  nmend  the  Small  Business  Aci  to  provide 
loans  to  small  businesses  for  certain  ex- 
penditures Incurred  as  a  result  of  comply- 
mg  with  the  Ckmsomer  Product  Safety  Act 
ot  1972.  the  Flmmmable  Fabrics  Act.  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act.  and 
the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of 
1970 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Uowc 
)/  Representatives  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  t«  Confrrett  mssembled.  That  section 


7tb)   of  the  Small  Business  Act   (15  UJS.C. 
636(b))   Is  amended  by— 

(I)  BtriUng  out  tb«  peilod  at  the  end  at 
paragraph  (7)  aiKl  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■•;  and";  and 

I  a)  Inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  a  new 
paragraph  as  foUows: 

"(8)  to  maka  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing institutions  through  agreementa  on  an 
immediate  or  deferred  basis)  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  determine  to  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  assist  any  small  business  con- 
cern In  effecting  additions  to  or  alterations 
in  the  equlpnoent.  facilities,  or  methods  of 
operation  of  such  business  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act,  the  Federal  Hazardous  Substances 
Act,  the  nammable  Fabrics  Act,  and  the 
Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970,  If 
the  Administrator  determines  that  such 
concern  is  likely  to  suffer  substantial  eco- 
nomic Injury  without  assistance  under  this 
paragraph." 

Sec.  2.  SectiMi  4(c)  ot  the  Small  Business 
Act  (15  n.S.C.  633(e))  U  amended  by  tai- 
serUng  ••7(b)(8),*'  immediately  after  ••7(b) 
(7)."  in  paragraph  (1)(A)  thereof,  and  bv 
inserting  "7(b)(8),"  immediately  after  "7 
(b)(7),"  In  paragraph  (2)  (A)  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  fc«-  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  amend- 
ineiu.s  made  thereby  the  sum  of  $75,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975: 
and  $125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976. 


THE    NEW    ENGLAND    FISHERIES 
THREATENED  WITH  OBLIVION 

'Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  addiess  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi^ie  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  Na- 
tion's fishing  industry  is  in  critical  condi- 
tion. We  have  dropped  from  second  place 
to  sixth  in  total  world  flsli  catch  since 
1956,  trailing  Peru.  Japan,  Red  China. 
Russia,  and  Norway.  Unconscionable  ex- 
ploitaticMi  by  14  foreign  fleets  over  the 
past  12  years  has  caused  a  drastic  decline 
in  the  abundance  of  fl&h  stocks  in  the 
Northwest  Atlantic — Georges  Banks. 
Particularly  Russian  fleets,  heavily  sub- 
sidized by  their  government  and  using 
the  most  advanced  technology  and  elec- 
tncal  gear,  have  all  but  wiped  out  several 
of  the  fish  species  tliat  had  made  the 
Northwest  Atlantic  one  of  the  most 
prolific  fisheries  in  the  world. 

The  New  England  fishing  industry  has 
a  .'substantial  economic  potential  for  tlie 
future  of  New  England  and  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  whole  Nation.  It  is  time  for 
a  national  commitment  to  the  New  Eng- 
land fisheries  to  save  the  industry  from 
oblivion. 

It  is  time  to  i  initiate  a  governmental 
approach  to  give  drastic  relief  to  revive 
tlie  fishing  mdu.stry. 

It  is  time  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  reaffirm  Its  commitment  to  the  New 
England  fi.'ih  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in.troducing  several 
pieces  of  legislation  which  taken  com- 
prehen.siveJy  will  inaugurate  a  iiational 
policy  for  the  fishing  industry  of  the 
United  States. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today  of- 
fers relief  from  overexploitation  of  om* 
fi.^h  stocks.  Time  and  time  again,  U.S. 
fishermen  have  watched  while  foreign 


fleets  deplete  vast  natural  resources  with 
no  concern  for  conservation  or  iweserva- 
tion  of  the  resources  for  future  genera- 
tions. Time  and  time  again  the  U.S. 
Government  has  stood  idly  by  and  al- 
lowed this  to  haiHiai,  in  effect,  subjugat- 
ing a  viable  industry  to  those  of  Cana- 
dian. Japanese,  and  Soviet  fish  interests. 
Continued  delay  will  only  further  jeop- 
ardize the  existence  of  a  valuable  natu- 
ral resource. 

The  resolution  I  offer  today  expresses 
a  national  p(dicy  of  support  for  the  New 
England  fishing  industry  and  for  the 
whole  domestic  coastal  fishing  industry 
in  the  United  States.  With  this  sig- 
nificant resolution.  Congress  would  go 
on  record  end<M*sing  the  position  taken 
by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Seabed  Committee,  that  the  coastal 
State  has  the  right  to  regulate  the  fish 
stocks  inhabiting  the  coastal  waters  off 
its  shores,  and  that  the  United  States 
should  begin  studying  the  need  to  imple- 
ment this  coastal  zone  p<dicy  immedi- 
ately in  order  to  protect  our  Nation's  Uv- 
ing  resources. 

The  second  measure  which  I  submit 
today  is  a  bill  to  ameiul  the  Fisherman's 
Pi-otection  Act  to  reimburse  fishermen 
for  damages  incurred  by  foreign  vessel.s. 

The  fish  industry  has  suffered  Incal- 
culable losses  during  the  past  several 
years  due  to  changes  or  conditions  in  the 
enviionment,  beyond  the  hidustry's  con- 
trol. To  improve  the  economic  stability 
of  the  fisheries  and  fishery  trade  thi'ough 
a  sound  system  of  product  insurance  and 
indemnity  against  excessive  losses  caused 
by  Federal,  State,  or  local  health  author- 
ity action  preventing  the  processing  of 
marketing  of  fish  or  fish  products,  and 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  program  of 
insurance  against  natural  and  environ- 
mental disasters  like  red  tide,  mercury, 
and  storms,  I  am  introducing  the  Federal 
Fisheries  Environmental  and  Natural 
Disaster  Assistance  Act. 

I  am  also  offering  an  amendment  to 
the  Small  Business  Administratiwi  Act  to 
enable  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  make  loans 
up  to  $3,000  to  cover  loss  of  income  or 
profit  to  individuals  who  are  self-em- 
ployed in  the  fishing  industry,  and  who. 
as  a  result  of  i-ed  tide,  or  any  other  inci- 
dent of  toxic  algae,  sustain  loss  of  Income 
or  profit  on  or  after  September  1. 1972. 

The  PLsheries  Development  Act  of 
1973  is  a  comprehensive  bill  of  grants  and 
tecluiical  assistance  to  the  fisheries  in- 
dustry. I  am  sponsoring  this  act  today 
to  assist  voluntary  associations  of  fisher- 
men processors  cooperatives  and  other 
organizations  and  persons  engaged  in 
handling  fish  and  fish  products.  Semi- 
annual reports  must  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  Congress  on  the  importa- 
tion of  fisheries  products  to  the  United 
suites.  These  reports  must  include  a  pro- 
file of  quantity  and  value  of  the  fisheries 
products  imported  into  tlae  United  States 
during  the  pi-eceding  6  months,  a  pro- 
jection of  imports  of  fish  products,  a 
bieakdov.n  of  frozen  and  fresh  fish  im- 
port information,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  these  past  and  projected  im- 
ports on  the  domestic  fisheries. 

Imports  of  frozen  catch  have  had  dire 
consequences  on  the  domestic  fish  In- 
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dustry.  It  was  a  biUion-doUar  maiket  for 
importers  last  year. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  fish  consumed 
ill  the  United  States  is  imported.  In  1970, 
imports  valued  more  than  $950,000,000, 
while  exports  valued  only  $85,000,000. 
Each  year,  edible  fish  imports  increase. 
To  offset  the  heavy  losses  incurred  by 
the  domestic  fish  industry  from  a  large 
percentage  of  fish  imports,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy 
Act  of  1954,  providing  for  100  percent, 
rather  than  30  percent,  of  duties  on  fish 
imports  be  returned  to  the  domestic  fish 
industrj-. 

Insurance  costs  for  fishing  boats  each 
year  show  a  major  premium  increase.  In 
addition,  cost  of  fishing  gear  is  exor- 
bitant. High  tariff  rates  make  fishing 
gear,  nets  and  electronic  equipment  twice 
the  cost  in  the  United  States  for  the 
same  purchased  in  Canada.  Low  interest- 
rate  loans  supported  by  the  Government 
are  needed  for  repairs  and  boat  upkeep. 
Bank  rates  are  just  too  high.  For  these 
reasons,  I  am  introducing  the  Fishing 
Vessel  Insurance  and  Safety  Act  to  estab- 
lish safety  standards,  provide  loans  to 
meet  these  standards  and  loans  to  fisher- 
men's cooperatives  to  buy  insurance. 

These  measures  I  introduce  would 
give  massive  aid  to  revitalize  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry  on  both  coasts  while 
protecting  it  from  the  commercial  dep- 
redations of  subsidized  fieets  from  for- 
eign lands.  What  I  offer  today  is  only  the 
beginning  of  a  national  commitment  to 
save  the  fishing  industry  from  oblivion. 
But  it  is  an  important  initial  step  in 
heading  off  the  ruinous  depletion,  prin- 
cipally at  the  hands  of  foreigners,  of  the 
remaining  fish  stocks  in  coastal  North 
Atlantic  waters. 


gram  which  has  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  debate. 


APPROACHING  CRISIS  CONCERNING 
THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

(Mr.  FLOOD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  Ms  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  there  have  been  repeated  indica- 
tions of  an  approaching  crisis  on  the 
isthmus  conceiTiing  the  Panama  Canal 
that  will  be  dramatized  on  March  15-21, 
1973,  during  sessions  in  Panama  of  the 
U.N.  Security  Council  of  which  Aqullino 
Boyd,  a  Panamanian  radical,  will  be 
President. 

Accordingly,  I  propose  to  address  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  dangers 
at  Panama  on  Thursday,  February  8, 
and  to  outline  a  program  for  action  by 
om-  Government. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission   to   address    the   House   for 
1  minute.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  that  on  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  we  will  csdl  up  House  Reso- 
lution 19.  House  Resolution  111.  and 
House  Res(dutlon  145,  for  the  Commit- 
tees on  Small  Business,  the  House  Res- 
taurant, and  Parking,  respectively,  be- 
fore we  caU  up  H.R.  2107.  the  REAP  pro- 


DETERIORATION  OF  THE  U.S. 
POSTAL  SERVICE 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  now 
reached  an  alarming  position. 

I  am  the  recipient  of  many  pieces  of 
mail  complaint.  I  have  received  one  peti- 
tion with  over  80  names  on  it.  and  I  have 
received  over  200  letters  in  the  past  45 
days  complaining  of  the  horrendous 
service  now  being  afforded  the  people  of 
this  Nation  by  the  so-called  U.S.  Postal 
Service. 

I  believe  it  is  about  time  that  we  begin 
to  look  at  our  domestic  affaiis  and  to  put 
our  House  in  order  in  its  proper  perspec- 
tive. 

Tliere  was  a  letter  mailed  to  me  from 
m>'  office,  a  special  delivery  letter,  mailed 
a  week  ago  last  Friday,  that  arrived  the 
following  Tuesday  at  my  home.  Tliat  was 
4  days  to  get  a  special  delivery  letter  135 
miles  in  transit.  They  did  better  than 
that  with  the  pony  express,  even,  out 
around  Wyoming,  at  one  time.  I  submit 
to  the  Members  today  it  is  about  time 
the  Members  of  tlie  House  begin  to  take 
into  consideration  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple and  to  do  something  about  tliis  ridic- 
ulous service  the  Postal  Service  is  now 
providing. 


TRANSFER  OF  JURISDICTION  OVER 
LORTON  REFORMATORY 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  will,  if 
enacted,  transfer  jurisdiction  over  the 
Lorton  Reformatory,  which  is  located  in 
my  district,  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Corrections  to  the 
Federal  Government.  In  my  opinion,  this 
legislation  is  essential  to  correct  the 
problems  at  this  institution. 

The  administration  of  Lorton  threat- 
ens to  become  a  national  disgrace.  Easy 
access  to  narcotics,  assaults,  and  escapes 
have  become  commonplace.  More  than 
60  felons  escaped  from  Lorton  last  year 
including  sevei-al  who  held  a  Fairfax 
Coimty  family  hostage  for  hours. 

Because  of  these  activities  and  the 
fact  that  the  current  administration  at 
Lorton  has  been  demonstrably  ineffec- 
tive in  curbing  the  growing  list  of  inci- 
dents, this  institution  is  causing  a  very 
deep  concern  among  residents  of  north- 
em  Virginia  who  feel  they  are  not  safe 
under  the  present  circumstances. 

This  concern  has  been  highlighted  by 
resolutions  passed  by  both  the  Fairfax 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly  requesting 
that  Lorton  be  transferred  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Government.  With 
the  legislation  I  introduce  today.  It  Is  my 
Intent  to  not  only  comply  with  these  re- 


quests, but  to  still  the  feais  of  residents 
of  this  area  by  making  Federal  control  of 
Lorton  a  reality. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would  trans- 
fer the  responsibility  for  Uie  supervision 
of  personnel  and  inmates  at  Lorlon  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  tlic  United 
Slates.  It  would  provide  for  a  quartci ly 
billing  to  the  District  of  Columbia  by  tlie 
Attorney  General  for  the  cost  of  the  care 
and  custody  of  iiunates  convicted  lor 
violating  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

In  Eununalion,  Mr.  Speaker,  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  provide  for 
a  more  effective  and  a  more  rcsjxjnsi- 
ble  administration  of  tlii.s  instituton — 
action  winch  I  believe  the  public  interest 
not  only  requires  but  demands. 


OIL   IMPORT  QUOT.A.S   AND   OIL 
RATIONING 

'Mr.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.'^e  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  bccau5e  of 
severe  .shortages  of  fuel  oil,  gasolme.  and 
natural  gas.  I  am  joining  some  of  my 
colleagues  in  sponsoring  bills  that  would 
abolish  oil  import  quotas,  set  up  a  ration- 
ing system  to  assure  Elmois  consumers 
their  fair  share  of  imported  supplies  and 
end  Federal  regulation  of  producers' 
prices  for  natural  gas  sold  to  interstate 
pipelines. 

President  Nixon  should  be  commended 
for  his  recent  action  in  suspending  fuel 
oil  import  quotas  imtil  April  30  and  in- 
creasing crude  oil  quotas  by  65  percent 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

However,  these  steps  do  not  go  far 
enough  in  my  opinion.  Home  heatin:; 
fuels  are  in  dangerously  short  supply  in 
many  parts  of  the  eoimtr>-  and  critical 
gasoline  shortages  are  expected  by 
spring.  Congress  must  act  now  to  a-s-sure 
adequate  supplies.  Enactment  of  these 
three  bills— HR.  428.  H.R.  2552.  and 
H.R.  2553 — will  ease  the  current  enerpy 
crisis  and  open  the  way  for  more  perma- 
nent solutions  to  the  problem. 

Federal  controls  over  the  wellhead 
price  of  natural  gas  have  discouraged  ex- 
ploration for  new  sources  and  have  re- 
sulted in  higher  sales  of  gas  within  the 
producing  States  at  unregulated  prices. 

Removal  of  price  controls  over  well- 
head prices  will  help  increase  the  flow  to 
mterstate  consumers  and  provide  the 
incentive  for  producers  to  explore  for 
new  supplies. 


DETERIORATION  OF  THE  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

(Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  ajid  was  given  permis.sion  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey I  Mr.  Hunt)  called  attention  to  the 
horrendous  condition  of  our  Postal  Serv- 
ice. There  are  scores  of  horrible  ex- 
amples of  shoddy  service,  late  deliveries, 
and  incredible  mismanagement  which 
has   created   chaos   in   a   once-reliable 
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stal  system.  I  for  one  have  introduced 
legislation  to  restore   the  independent 
Ir>stal  Sei-vice  to  a  Federal  Post  Office 
.partment  as  it  once  was. 
Every  Member  of  this  House  can  offer 
iny  illustrations  which  dramatize  the 
ter  incompetence  of  the  present  man- 
ement  of  the  Postal  Service,  which  has 
)parently  devised  hare-brained  scheme.s 
"   high-paid   bureaucrats   which   have 
loroughly  messed  up  our  mail  delivery. 
Earl   "Buck"   Ireson.    who   owns   the 
at  Iron  Drug  Store  in  Welch,  W.  Va.. 
s  been  for  many  years  mailing  pre- 
options to  hundreds  of  people  in  the 
al   areas   of   McDowell    and   Mercer 
C  )unties.  These  prescription   packages, 
lich  are  desperately  needed  by  the  peo- 
e  who  receive  them,  used  to  be  received 
thout  fail  the  very  next  day.  They  now 
from  72  hours  to  a  week  to  be  de- 
ed, because  the  packages  containing 
.  prescriptions  are  trucked  many  miles 
ay,  frequently  to  be  trucked  right  back 
the  same  town  or  area  where  they 
Te  originally  mailed.  When  a  patient 
th  a  heart  condition  depends  on  the 
ipt  of  nitroglycerin  and  it  fails  to 
ive,  that  patient  suffers  terribly  and  is 
death's  door. 

This  is  just  one  more  illustration  of  the 
to  al  deterioration  of  our  postal  service 
this  Nation.  I  have  asked  an  imme- 
Lte  inquiry  by  the  House  Committee  on 
■  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  determine 
speediest  means  to  reestablish  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  restore 
kind  of  genuine  postal  service  which 
people  of  this  Nation  once  enjoyed 
now  deserve. 
Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ge  itleman  yield? 

.Ir.    HECHLER   of    West   Virginia.    I 

to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
ilr.   ROGERS.   I   want   to  join   very 
trpngly  in  the  remarks  the  gentleman 
made  about  the  postal  system.  I  have 
ali^ady  asked  the  House  Committee  on 
Office  and  Civil  Service  to  conduct 
investigation.  I  have  also  asked  the 
leral  Accounting  Office,  and  they  have 
1  ;ady  initiated  the  beginning  of  an  in- 
vestigation nationwide. 

thought  at  first  perhaps  it  was  just 

Florida,  but  after  I  had  made  a  few 

statements  that  had  some  coverage  over 

country,  I  am  amazed  to  find  that 

postal  system  is  in  chaos  in  every 

of  the  Nation. 

r.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
ileman  is  correct. 

r.  ROGERS.  We  will  find  that  we  will 

economic  chaos  unless  we  estab- 

the  reliability  of  and  some  service 

Che  postal  system  which  is  supposed 

mphasize  .service  more  than  anything 
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unfortunately  it  is  simply  not  ti-ue 
and  we  must  straighten  that  out. 

link  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Con- 

s  to  do  it. 


EX  PENSION  OP  DATE  FOR  SUBMIS- 
S  ION  OF  REPORT  OP  JOINT  ECO- 
f  OMIC  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
PRESIDENTS  ECONOMIC  RE- 
PORT 

^:r.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
un.tiimous  consent   for  the  immediate 


consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  2991  relating  to  the  date  for 
the  submission  of  the  report  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  on  the  President's 
Economic  Report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  give  us  an  explanation  of  the 
resolution? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  sir:  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  enlighten  the  gentleman,  if  I  may. 
This  is  the  report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port by  the  President  this  year.  It  is  re- 
quired by  law  at  a  certain  time. 

The  President's  report  was  delayed  for 
some  time  by  consent  of  the  committee, 
and  we  are  asking  for  additional  time 
to  file  our  report,  from  March  10,  1973. 
to  March  31,  1973,  about  two-thirds  of 
a  month.  We  need  the  time  in  order  to 
do  a  good  job,  and  under  the  law  we  have 
to  answer  the  President's  economic  re- 
port and  answer  each  statement  or  alle- 
gation on  its  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  will  be  a  good 
report,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  the 
Members,  regardle.s.s  of  what  they  believe. 
Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
this  is  in  answer  to  the  President's  eco- 
nomic report  to  the  Nation  that  was  re- 
lea<:ed  only  a  few  days  ago? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  sir;  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  in  his 
report  give  some  explanation  as  to  why 
we  no  longer  get  estimates  of  the  pre- 
vious years  total  net  public  and  private 
debt? 

The  estimates  have  been  discontinued 
Now  we  get  1971  only  and  have  to  make 
our  own  estimate  for  1972  ba.sed  on  the 
average  of  the  years  past. 

I  would  hope  that  .some  inquiry  would 
be  made  as  to  why  there  is  no  estimate 
of  the  net  public  and  private  debt  in  the 
report  just  released,  setting  forth  the 
increase  from  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  a  good  question. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
brings  it,  and  I  will  make  suie  that  is 
provided  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman's  resolu- 
tion does  not  require  $200,000  or  $250,000 
lor  further  financing  the  committee,  the 
joint  committee,  does  it? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  does  not  have  to  do 
With  financing:  it  is  just  for  the  con- 
tinuation. It  is  for  the  extension  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  have 
assurance  it  will  be  made  at  the  end  of 
how  many  days,  the  extension? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  extension  is  from 
March  10,  1973  to  March  31.  That  is  21 
days. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  will  require  no  ad- 
ditional money? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No  more  additional 
money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  the  gentleman  recalls, 
only  yesterday  we  had  a  resolution  pro- 
vidinn;  for  a  Commission  to  report  along 
with  an  additional  .«;250.000. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  a.-^.surc  the  gentle- 
man it  is  nothing  like  tliat. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  resei-va- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  299 

Rcsoh-rd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  Assembled,  That  Public  Law  1, 
Ninety-third  Congress,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  '-Marc!!  10,  1973'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
ttiereof  "April  1,  1973". 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quoium  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  caU  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

[Roll  No.  12) 

^!^^^'5..  ^'■^y  Mitchell.  Md. 

Addabbo  Gaydos  Myers 

Andrews.  N.C.  Gettys  Nedzl 

Badlllo  Gi-ay  Nichols 

Sell  Grover  Patten 

Bevill  Guyer  Rangel 

Bia.gk'i  Hanley  Riegle 

Blatuik  Hansen,  Wash.    Roblson.  N  Y. 

Brinkley  Harsha  Roonev,  N  Y 

Burke,  Calif.  Harvev  Roy     ' 

Burke,  Pla.  Hebert  Roybal 

Carney.  Ohio  Heckler,  Mass.  Satterfield 

Cederber.!,'  Holifleld  Shipley 

Chamberlain  Hosmer  Snyder 

Chisholm  Howard  Staggers 

Clay  Jarman  Stanton. 

Conlan  Jones,  Ala.  J.  William 

Cormaii  Karth  Steed 

Davis,  Wis.  Klna;  Stelger,  Ariz. 

Dellums  Kluczynski  Stokes 

Dennis  Kuykendall  Teagiie,  Calif. 

Dent  Kyros  Teague,  Tex. 

Derwinski  Landnim  VanderJagt 

Digi's  Lujan  Waggouner 

Dora  McKay  Waldie 

Dulski  McKinnev  Ware 

du  Pont  Macdonald  Whaleu 

Edwards,  Ma.  Mahon  Wright 

E.=;rli  Martin.  Nebr.  Wydler 

E.shleman  Mayne  wjinan 

Foley  Mink  Yatron 

I  lelinghuysen  Miushall,  Ohio  Yoiing,  Fla. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  336 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quoi-um. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


PRESERVE  COMPETITION  OF  SOFT 
DRINK  BOTTLERS 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  filed  com- 
plaints against  eight  large  soft  drink 
companies,  its  purpose  was  to  break  up 
what  it  considered  monopolistic  prac- 
tices in  the  industry.  Those  complaints 
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charged  that  the  named  companies  hin- 
dered competition  by  restricting  soft 
drink  manufactiirers  to  specific  geo- 
graphical areas. 

I  contend,  however,  that  the  FTC  ac- 
tions will  have  exactly  the  reverse  effect. 
A  bottler's  principal  assets  are  his  capital 
investment  In  plant  and  equipment  and 
the  value  of  liis  exclusive  right  to  use  a 
franchisor's  trademark  in  a  given  area. 
If  the  FTC  prevails,  large  bottlers  Uke 
Coca-Cola  will  simply  operate  from  a  few 
major  centers  and  close  their  small  local 
franchises.  This  would  mean  the  elimina- 
tion of  most  of  the  small  Independent 
bottlers  and  the  concentration  of  soft 
drink  manufacturing  and  distribution  in 
the  hands  of  the  giant  corporations. 

There  are  today  3,050  soft  drink  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States.  Of  these, 
all  but  about  100  meet  Uie  criteria  of  a 
smaU  business  as  defined  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  The  capital  in- 
vestment In  plants  and  equipment  of 
these  companies  well  exceeds  $1  billion. 
The  system  imder  which  these  com- 
panies (Hserate  has  assured  the  consumer 
of  imiform  quality  throughout  the  na- 
tion, whether  he  buys  his  soft  drink  in 
Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Miami,  Fla.  The  sys- 
tem also  means  that  national  brands 
compete  for  consumer  acceptance,  even 
in  the  smallest  communities  and  most  re- 
mote areas.  For  example,  at  least  17  dif- 
ferent brand  cola  drinks  alone  compete 
for  a  share  of  the  cola  market. 

I  am  convinced  this  system  has  worked 
exceptionally  well.  Bottlers  do  not  view 
the  territorial  provision  as  any  kind  of 
limitation  on  their  competitive  freedom. 
Rather,  they  view  it  as  the  only  workable 
way  to  provide  the  public  with  quality 
soft  drinks,  good  service,  and  reasonable 
prices.  The  present  system  also  is  the  only 
possible  way  by  which  a  small  business- 
man would  undertake  the  extensive  risks 
and  responsibilities  required  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

The  FTC  complaints  pose  a  number  of 
threats  to  the  soft  drink  bottlers.  Besides 
driving  many  small  independents  out  of 
business,  the  complaints — if  upheld — 
would  also  result  in  an  alarming  increase 
In  the  economic  power  of  the  major  gro- 
cery chains  to  control  the  market  in  favor 
of  their  store  brands. 

Now,  I  do  not  question  the  integrity 
of  the  PTC  in  filing  the  complaints.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  staff  is  genuinely  con- 
cerned with  promoting  the  public  inter- 
est. However,  the  FTC  action  ignores 
many  reaUties  and  hard  facts  of  the  soft 
drink  market. 

Sales  and  service  by  route  delivery  has 
been  the  traditional  marketing  method. 
This  requires  and  has  produced  intensive 
competition  between  bottlers  of  the  dif- 
ferent national  brands.  They  compete  for 
the  trade  of  virtually  every  restaurant, 
gas  station,  and  other  outlet  in  their  ter- 
ritory, and  for  shelf  space  in  the  super- 
markets. 

Low  prices  and  good  service  at  all  re- 
tail outlets  have  been  the  result.  If  the 
exclusive  territorial  system  is  abolished, 
then  we  will  see  large  volume  buyers,  such 
as  supermarket  chains,  choking  off  the 
small  independent  bottlers  nearest  their 
major  warehouses  and  distributing  their 
product  all  over  the  nation. 


The  small  bottler  would  be  left  with 
small  outlets  like  the  "mom  and  pop" 
shops,  and  they  will  either  have  to  raise 
prices  or  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  five  of  my  colleagues 
from  Washington  join  me  to  Introduce 
legislation  which  will  protect  the  terri- 
torial system  not  only  for  the  34  bottlers 
in  our  State,  but  for  hundreds  of  others 
throughout  the  country.  I  urge  the  House 
to  take  action  quickly  on  this  bill. 


AMENDING  FEDERAL  CIGARETTE 
LABELING  AND  ADVERTISING  ACT 
(Mr.  LEHMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend  the 
Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertis- 
ing Act.  My  first  bill  would  extend  the 
current  prohibition  against  advertising 
cigarettes  on  radio  and  television  to  what 
are  known  as  "little  cigars." 

The  second  bill  would  expand  the 
warning  that  now  appears  on  cigarette 
packages  and  advertising  to  read  "Warn- 
ing: Cigarette  smoking  is  dangerous  to 
health  and  may  cause  death  from  can- 
cer, coronary  heart  disease,  chronic 
bronchitis,  pulmonary  emphysema,  or 
other  diseases."  This  warning  would  also 
have  to  appear  on  packaging  and  ad- 
vertising of  small  cigars  if  my  first  bill 
is  enacted. 

Unfortunately,  since  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Public  Health  Cigarette  Smok- 
ing Act  which  was  enacted  on  April  1, 
1970,  cigarette  smoking  has  not  pro- 
duced any  immediate  decrease  in  the 
consiunption  of  cigarettes.  Heart  disease 
and  cancer  still  remain  the  foremost 
fatal  diseases  among  Americans,  despite 
the  attempt  to  alert  the  public  to  the 
health  dangers  associated  with  smoking. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
give  these  two  bills  favorable  considera- 
tion. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  5.  because  I  was  attending  a 
subcommittee  hearing,  I  missed  rollcaU 
vote  No.  11,  the  Highway  Beautification 
Commission  amendment.  If  I  had  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON- 
LARGER  THAN  LIFE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Patman)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  today  privileged 
to  honor  and  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  36th  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson,  once  a  Representative  in  this 
Chamber,  a  U.S.  Senator,  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  thereafter  the 
leader  of  this  Nation  from  November  22, 
1963  imtil  January  20,  1969  during  the 
tenure  of  the  88th,  89th  and  90th  Con- 
gresses. President  Johnson  died  sud- 
denly at  the  age  of  64  on  January  22. 
1973,   deeply   mourned   and  universally 


respected.  My  own  association  with  Pres- 
ident Johnson  goes  back  over  half  a  cen- 
tury when  I  was  desk  mate  In  the  Texas 
Legislature  with  his  father,  Sam  Houston 
Johnson,  a  rancher  and  former  teacher 
from  Johnson  City,  Tex,  Yoimg  Lyndon 
visited  his  father  frequently  at  Austin 
and  although  he  was  only  12  years  of  age 
he  already  stood  6  feet  tall.  He  was  a  seri- 
ous and  purposeful  young  fellow  inter- 
ested even  then  in  legislative  procedures. 
Lyndon  Johnsons  growth  and  early 
stature  are  particularly  significant  to  me 
in  view  of  the  recurrent  theme  in  a  num- 
ber of  recent  editorials  and  oral  discus- 
sions and  tributes  that.  In  retrospect. 
President  Johnson  looms  "larger  than 
life."  and  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
the  meaning  that  can  be  attached  to 
this  widespread  observation  by  knowl- 
edgeable people. 

For  those  of  us  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally, there  was  his  overvchelming 
physical  presence,  his  vitality,  his  dy- 
namic forceful  energy,  his  straight-out 
eyeball-to-eyeball  courage,  and  forth- 
right, even  aggressive  demeanor — like  a 
folk  hero  out  of  a  saga  from  our  frontier 
days — larger  than  life,  like  Davy  Crockett 
or  one  of  the  storied  martyrs  who  died  at 
the  Alamo.  I  suspect  that  for  many 
Americans,  Lyndon  became  a  legend  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  because  here  was  a  man 
who  believed  in  America  with  his  whole 
heart,  the  America  he  grew  up  in.  not  too 
far  removed  from  the  days  of  raw 
rampaging  growth  when  there  was  no 
guilt  attached  to  being  strong  or  suc- 
cessful, before  it  was  necessary  to  think 
too  much  about  pollution:  when  the 
smoke  that  spewed  from  chimneys  was 
less  noted  than  the  goods  delivered  to 
factory  loading  docks;  when,  in  brief, 
America  was  bursting  out  all  over,  a 
great  country,  when  the  proudest  thing 
you  could  imagine  was  to  be  a  US. 
citizen.  I  am  speaking  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
the  patriot,  who  could  say  with  an  earlier 
American,  and  I  paraphrase — our  coun- 
try, may  she  always  be  in  the  right,  but 
right  or  wrong,  our  countrj-.  Yes.  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  bigger  than  life. 

When  the  young  Johnson  departed 
Texas  for  his  first  term  in  Congress  in 
1937,  he  was  relatively  inexperienced,  but 
he  had  good  advice  from  his  father.  It 
soon  became  clear,  however,  that  Lyndon 
could  land  on  his  feet  like  a  cat  under 
any  circimistances  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
able  Members  of  Congress.  In  fact,  stem- 
ming from  his  11  years  as  a  Representa- 
tive he  grew  to  love  the  Hou.<;e  as  the  in- 
strument of  government  closest  to  the 
people,  and  even  when  he  became  a  Sena- 
tor for  Texas  and  then  Vice  President 
and  President  he  never  lost  touch  with 
Hou.se  Members.  It  was  diu-ing  these 
years  tliat  he  began  his  close  as.sociat]on 
with  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn.  that  other 
giant  from  Texas  who  served  as  Speaker 
longer  than  any  other  man. 

It  can  be  said  to  Lyndon  Johnson's 
credit  that  there  were  two  great  Ameri- 
cans to  whom  he  was  particularly  de- 
voted. Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and 
Sam  Rayburn,  and  from  each  he  learned 
about  our  Goverrmient,  and  that  its  one 
purpose  is  service  to  the  people.  As  a 
further  indication  of  his  special  regard 
for  the  House,  I  would  like  to  relate  an 
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incident  that  occurred  a  year  ago  last 

C  hristmas  when  Mrs.  Patman  and  I  were 

V  eekend  guests  at  the  LBJ  Ranch.  We 

d  rove  from  there  to  the  LBJ  Library  at 

/listin  and  the  President  used  the  car 

ti  !lephone  to  call  his  daughter,  Luci  Nu- 

g  (nt.  and  had  her  meet  us  at  the  library 

with  her  young  son.  Lyn.  When  we  got 

t^iere  the  President  said  to  his  grandson : 

Little  Lyn.  Ive  asked  Mr.  Patman  to  help 

■u  be  elected  to  Congress  when  you  grow 

1 1?  enough,  and  to  prepare  you  to  be  ready 

it,  and  I  want  you  to  go  to  Congress. 

This  is  a  pledge  I  will  certainly  keep 
I  am  given  the  opportunity,  and  I  think 
President's  wish  for  Lj-n  reflects  his 
filing  that  the  House  is  closest  of  all  to 
people  and  that  there  is  more  pleas- 
to  be  derived  from  helping  others 
from  any  other  walk  of  life. 
Loving  America  and  being  proud  of  his 
itage,  Lyndon  Johnson  would  not  ac- 
anything  less  than  full  citizenship 
all  the  people,  and  because  of  him  we 
ve  laws  on  the  books  that  mean  decent 
\  ing  for  the  greatest  number  of  people 
the  history  of  mankind — his  Great  So- 
ty  was  more  than  a  slogan,  it  was  a 
drkable  "New  Deal.'"  the  high  water- 
mark for  the  American  education  sys- 
.  low-cost  housing  for  the  poor,  as- 
sistance for  the  undei-privileged,  health 
se  vices  for  the  elderly— what  has  been 
called  a  physical  and  spiritual  rebirth  for 
America.  This  was  the  definitive  an- 
to  FDR's  battle  call.  You  remember 
Roosevelt's  description  of  one- 
third  of  the  Nation  as  ill-housed,  ill- 
cltjthed,  and  ill-fed.  It  is  my  hope  that 
will  not  recede  from  the  high  stand- 
1  of  Uving  that  LBJ  cajoled,  schemed, 
demanded  for  the  people  of  this 
colmtry — the   greatest   improvement   in 
liv  Jig  conditions  in  the  shortest  period  of 
tiiie  ever  achieved  by  anyone.  Is  it  pos- 
to  do  too  much  good  too  fast?  What 
etAic  can  condemn  an  ambition  that  is 
hiinble  for  itself  and  demanding  only 
others? 

I  great  deal  of  Lyndon  Johnson  can 
understood  in  the  light  of  his  deep 
ellgious  feeling.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a 
chirchgoing  man — he  believed  in  the 
existence  of  a  power  for  good  and  also 
that  there  is  a  power  for  evil.  He  stood 
square  against  the  forces  in  this 
Id  that  would  overthrow  and  pervert 
democracy.  From  the  official  an- 
nouncement of  the  peace  agreement  for 
Viftnam  released  just  3  days  after 
4sident  Johnson's  death,  I  read  the 
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us  be  proud  of  the  two  and  a  half  mil- 
young  Americans  who  served  in  Vietnam, 
served  with  honor  and  distinction  In 
of  the  most  selfless  enterprises  in  the 
ory  of  nations. 

';'his  bears  repeating:    "One  of  the 
mo;t  selfless  enterprises  in  the  history 
:  lations."  It  is  a  point  that  is  too  fre- 
quently overlooked.  There  was  absolutely 
self-interest  in  our  involvement  in 
SoUth  Vietnam,  and  from  this  standpoint, 
probably  the  most  altruistic  of  all 
wats.  I  quote  again  from  a  Washington 
edi  orlal : 

P  trhaps  when  time  and  distance  have  re- 
stoi  sd  a  little  perspective,  another  generation 
of  i  Americans  wlU  look  back  and  remember 
thai  we  came  to  the  aid  of  a  small  nation 


whose  freedom  was  threatened  and  that,  at 
the  cost  of  much  blood  and  gold,  we  sus- 
tained that  freedom.  Perhaps  with  the  bene- 
fit of  hindsight  they  will  recognize  that  be- 
cause we  fought  In  Vietnam  we  did  not  have 
to  fight  in  Germany  or  in  Burma. 

And  perhaps  Lyndon  Johnson  will  then 
be  imiversally  praised  for  his  patriotic 
vision  that  looked  so  truly  and  so  far 
into  the  futuie. 

The  people  of  tliis  counti-y  had  only  one 
rival  in  the  affections  of  President  John- 
son— his  great  and  abiding  love  for  the 
members  of  his  family.  When  he  had 
dark  hours  there  was  his  wife.  Lady  Bird, 
a  lovely  and  truly  remarkable  life  part- 
ner to  whom  tliis  country  will  ever  be  in 
debt  for  the  composure,  grace,  and  charm 
she  brought  to  her  home  in  the  White 
House,  and  the  splendid  rearing  of  her 
fine  daughters.  Lynda  and  Luci.  This 
strong  family  atmosphere  was  a  great 
force  for  good  in  this  country  and 
served  as  a  shining  example  for  the  fifty 
million  other  families  that  constitute 
this  great  Nation. 

There  are  many  people,  and  not  all  of 
them  are  Texans,  who  find  there  is  no 
need  to  toll  the  years  for  a  just  appraisal 
of  Lyndon  Johnson's  service  to  the  Na- 
tion. We  feel  we  know  him  and  his  ac- 
complishments. We  know  he  was  an  in- 
tensely loyal  man,  loyal  to  family  and 
friend,  loyal  to  State  and  counti-y.  a 
Texan  born  and  bred,  true  to  the  land, 
true  to  the  people. 

The  editorials  and  news  media  con- 
tinue their  thousands  of  words  attempt- 
ing to  define  his  place  in  history.  I  stand 
by  the  thoughts  I  wrote  just  4  years  ago 
as  L  B.  J.  left  the  highest  office  in  the 
land: 

The  Honorable  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  from  Novem- 
ber 22.  1963  to  January  20.  1969,  in  my 
opinion  stands  among  the  honored  few  whose 
thoughts,  words  and  actions  have  had  a 
special  significance  in  making  this  country 
productive,  powerful  and  preeminent  among 
nations:  lie  shares  the  mantle  of  greatness 
with  Presidents  Lincoln,  Wilson,  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  and  Truman,  with  whom  there  is 
special  rea.son  to  compare  his  five  difficult 
years  In  the  Nation's  highest  office.  And  I 
believe  that  Mrs.  Johnson,  whom  we  in  East 
Texas  know  so  well,  fully  merits  the  observa- 
tion by  Life  Magazine  that:  'Quite  possibly 
she  Ls  the  best  First  Lady  we  have  ever  had." 
Last  Thursday  (January  16.  1969)  oh  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
Dean  of  the  Texas  Delegation.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  salute  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson, 
stating  my  absolute  belief  that  history  will 
accord  high  honor  to  their  great  accomplish- 
ments. 

LBJ  will,  I  know,  in  the  years  ahead  work 
meaningfully  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
people.  And  I  fully  anticipate  that  Lady 
Bird  will  continue  to  give,  particularly  to 
Texans.  her  fine  example  and  leadership  In 
those  special  fields  of  beautiflcation,  con- 
servation, and  historic  preservation  which 
already  bear  the  imprint  of  her  tremendous 
interest  and  expert  knowledge. 

My  predictions  were  borne  out  by  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  devoted  service  after 
leaving  the  White  House,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Lady  Bird  will  continue 
to  be  an  influential  and  inspirational 
force  for  good  for  many  years  to  come. 
At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  introduce 
for  the  Record  the  text  of  a  statement 
made  by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  .it  Temple, 
Tex.,  in  September  1972: 


As  THE  DATS  DWINDt£  DoWN 

(By  Lyndon  B.  Johnson) 
Temple,  Tex.— With  the  coming  of  Sep- 
tember each  year,  we  are  reminded,  as  the 
song  says,  that  the  days  are  dwindling  down 
to  a  precious  few.  By  the  calendar,  we  know 
that  soon  the  green  leaves  of  summer  will 
begin  to  brown;  the  chill  winds  of  winter 
will  begin  to  blow;  and — before  we  are  ready 
for  the  end  to  come — the  year  will  be  gone. 
If  we  permit  our  thoughts  to  dwell  upon 
this  perspective,  days  can  become  a  melan- 
choly season. 

As  it  Is  with  the  calendar,  so  it  sometimes 
seems  to  be  with  our  country  and  its  system. 
For  there  are  those  among  us  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  America  has  come  to 
its  own  September.  That  our  days  are  dwin- 
dling down  to  a  precious  few.  That  the  green 
leaves  of  our  best  season  are  turning  brown 
and  wUl  soon  be  falling  to  the  ground.  That 
before  long  we  will  feel  the  first  chUl  wind 
of  a  long  American  winter — and  that  our  na- 
tions  stand  as  mankind's  "last  best  hope" 
will  be  done. 

For  those  who  preach  this  prophecy— and 
for  those  who  believe  it — this  period  of  our 
affairs  can  only  be  a  melancholy  season.  But 
it  is  to  that  mood — and  to  the  perceptions 
which  foster  it — that  I  want  to  address  my 
remarks  today. 

Over  the  course  of  a  long,  full  and  gratify- 
ing life,  I  have  seen  many  Septembers  and 
have  known  many  autumns.  In  pxibllc  serv- 
ice—and in  private  life — I  have  experienced 
a  full  measure  of  unwelcome  winters.  Yet 
melancholy  Is  not  a  mood  which  I  have  ever 
allowed  to  weigh  for  long  upon  my  spirits. 
I  live — as  I  have  always  worked — by  the 
faith  that  with  each  passing  day,  we  are 
always  approaching  nearer  to  the  beginning 
of  a  new  springtime.  It  Is  by  perspective  I 
see  our  country  now. 

If  I  believe  anything  of  this  land — if  I 
know  anything  of  its  people  and  their  char- 
acter— I  believe  and  I  know  that  we  have 
not  come  to  and  are  not  approaching  Amer- 
ica's September. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  conviction— a 
conviction  which  deepens  every  day — that 
this  land  and  its  people  are  quickening  with 
the  new  life  and  new  potential  of  what  will 
become  the  springtime  of  a  new  America. 

I  do  not  say  this  merely  to  offer  reassxir- 
ance  in  anxious  times.  Far  from  It  I  Intend 
what  I  say  to  be  taken  as  a  challenge— a 
challenge  to  every  citizen  of  every  age. 

No  nation  can  be  more  than  the  visions 
of  its  people.  Americans  cannot  be  more  than 
we  believe  ourselves  capable  of  becoming. 
Thus  we  are  directly  challenged  to  choose 
between  two  different  perceptions  of  what  we 
are  and  what  we  can  make  of  America  itself. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  can  choo.se  to  guide 
our  course  by  the  light  of  tl-^  bright  percep- 
tions— of  America  the  beaut  -ul.  America  the 
just.  America  the  land  of  t'.e  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave. 

Or.  on  the  other  hand,  v?  can  choose  to 
move  toward  the  shadows  o''  what  some  have 
called  "the  dark  perception"  of  America  the 
unclean,  America  the  unjust,  America  the 
unworthy. 

For  myself— as,  I  am  sure,  for  many  of 
you — there  is  no  real  choice.  I  want  to  open 
the  .soul  of  America  to  the  warm  sunlight  of 
faith  in  itself,  faith  in  the  principles  and 
precepts  of  its  birth,  faith  in  the  promise  and 
potential  of  its  resources  and  skills  and  peo- 
ple. Yet  I  know  that,  in  these  times,  that  is 
not  easy. 

For  too  long,  we  have  permitted  the  dark 
perception  to  pervade  our  midst.  Day  after 
day.  month  after  month,  the  portrayal  of 
America  as  unclean,  unjust  and  unworthy  has 
been  ground  into  the  consciousness  of  our 
people. 

We  no  longer  see  the  blooming  flowers  for 
we  are  searching  for  the  litter.  We  no  longer 
celebrate  the  many  fresh  triumphs  of  justice 
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for  we  are  lingering  over  the  residue  of  yester- 
day's shortcomings.  We  no  longer  measure  the 
miles  we  have  come  toward  a  more  humane, 
civil  and  peaceful  world  for  we  are  too  busy 
calibrating  the  remaining  inches  of  times  we 
are  trying  to  escape  and  leave  behind. 

This  is  our  clear  and  present  challenge. 

When  we  permit  these  dark  perceptions  to 
dominate  us,  we  are  allowing  our  future  to 
be  shaped  by  visions  that  are  small  and  mean 
and  diminishing  to  our  potential.  We  are,  in 
simple  terms,  dooming  those  who  come  after 
us  to  know  what  could  only  be  a  second-rate 
America. 

This  is  a  future  which  I  am  unwilling  to 
accept. 

I  have  devoted  my  time  on  this  earth  to 
working  toward  the  day  when  there  would 
be  no  second-class  citizenship  in  America,  no 
second-quality  opportunity,  no  second-hand 
justice  at  home,  no  second-place  stattis  in  the 
world  for  our  ideals  and  benefits. 

I  do  not  Intend  now  that  second-rate 
visions  shall  set  our  course  toward  settling  for 
a  second-rate  America.  That  Is  why  I  speak  as 
I  do  now. 

All  through  the  pages  of  history  we  read  the 
heart-rending  stories  of  those  who  set  out 
in  quest  of  great  goals  and  discoveries,  yet 
when  they  were  almost  to  the  edge  of  success, 
they  hesitated — not  knowing  or  understand- 
ing how  near  they  were  to  their  aims.  Out  of 
that  moment  of  hesitation,  all  too  often  they 
lost  forever  their  opportunity  to  succeed. 

In  many  respects,  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
pattern  we  ourselves  are  in  danger  of 
repeating. 

Over  all  the  years  of  our  nation's  existence, 
we  have  been  setting  goals  for  ourselves  and 
striving  tirelessly  to  reach  them.  Those  goals 
have  been  both  the  slogans  and  the  substance 
of  national  affairs  for  generation  after 
generation. 

Pull  employment.  Decent  wages.  Adequate 
housing.  Education  for  everyone.  Opportu- 
nity for  all.  Oood  health,  good  medical  care, 
good  hospitals  for  even  the  least  among  xis. 
Above  all.  equal  justice  under  the  law  for  all 
our  fellow  men.  America's  goals  have  been 
simple  and  basic. 

They  have  permeated  and  motivated  all 
our  institutions — churches  and  schools, 
professions  and  labor  unions  and  corpora- 
tions and  foundations — as  well  as  our  gov- 
ernment at  every  level. 

All  our  American  resources  and  strengths — 
private  and  public — have  been  committed  to 
the  effort  and  we  have  come  very  close  to 
success. 

Nowhere — over  all  the  globe — have  any 
people,  under  any  other  system,  come  nearer 
to  fulfillment  of  such  aspirations  than  we 
have  under  our  system. 

Yet.  at  the  very  moment  we  were  near  to 
realization,  we  have  allowed  our  effort  to  go 
slack,  our  momentum  to  slow  and  we  have 
entered  a  season  of  hesitation. 

Why? 

Basically,  I  believe.  It  is  because  we  have 
not  understood — and  still  do  not  fully  com- 
prehend— where  we  are  or  what  we  are  about. 

Whatever  may  be  your  own  perception  of 
where  we  are  and  where  we  may  be  head- 
ing, let  me  say  for  myself  that  I  see  little 
today  suggesting  that  our  system  is  failing — 
but  I  see  all  too  much  which  convincingly 
argues  that  by  our  doubts  and  hesitation  we 
may  be  falling  the  promise  and  potential  of 
our  system. 

We  are  not  living  in  times  of  collapse.  The 
old  is  not  coming  down.  Rather,  the  trou- 
bling and  torment  these  days  stems  from  the 
new  trying  to  rise  into  place. 

With  our  nation's  past  efforts,  with  our 
long  and  faithfully  kept  commitments,  with 
our  infinite  successes  in  so  many  fields,  we 
have  brought  Into  being  the  materials,  as 
it  were,  with  which  to  construct  a  new 
America. 

Paced  with  the  task  of  such  great  dimen- 


sions, we  have  no  time  for  melancholy.  We 
have  no  cause  for  moroseness.  We  have"  work 
to  be  done — the  greatest  work  any  genera- 
tion of  Americans  has  ever  faced.  Believing 
that,  1  say — let's  be  on  with  our  labors. 

The  essentials  of  a  new  America — a  better 
America — are  all  on  hand  and  within  our 
reach.  It  is  our  destiny — and,  I  believe,  our 
duty — to  take  up  our  appointed  positions 
and  commence  the  labors  that  will  change 
what  needs  change  among  us. 

Our  real  challenge  lies  not  In  suppressing 
change  but  utUlzing  it  to  vitalize  and  ener- 
gize our  society.  Change  is  not  our  enemy. 
On  the  contrary,  this  society  has  no  deadlier 
danger  than  refusal  to  change. 

That  is  what  I  believe  our  young  Americans 
are  trying — and  have  been  trying — to  com- 
municate to  us.  With  their  fine  young  minds, 
fresh  new  learning  and  clear  new  vision,  they 
are  seeing  many  segments  of  our  society  as 
it  needs  to  be  seen  and  understood. 

The  most  frightening  thing  that  could 
happen  to  us  today  would  be  for  us  to  close 
our  eyes  to  new  ideas,  and  to  close  our  ears  to 
those — particularly  the  young,  in  whom  we 
have  Invested  so  much  hope  and  effort 
through  the  years  of  our  existence — who  are 
trying  to  tell  us  how  they  would  go  about 
perfecting  the  visions  of  America. 

It  is  just  such  spirit  that  we  honor  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  by  restoring  that  spirit  to  our 
lives  and  our  nation's  life  that  we  can  honor 
our  own  trust  as  Americans. 

Again,  I  return  to  the  theme  "larger 
than  life,"  and  I  accept  the  thought  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  big — as  America  is 
big,  that  Lyndon  Johnson  was  good — as 
America  is  good,  and  that  with  the  help 
of  God,  some  day  our  coimtry  will  be  all 
that  he  wished  it  to  be. 

I  would  now  like  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Honorable  Carl  Albert. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  dean,  a  long-time  friend  of 
the  late  President,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Where  have  all  the  giants  gone?  In  the 
month  of  January  1973,  America  interred 
two  great  former  Presidents,  Harry  S 
Truman  and  Ljmdon  Baines  Johnson.  Old 
Glory  flies  at  half-mast  for  two  of  the 
greatest  leaders  America — and  the 
world — have  ever  known.  But  we  are  not 
bankrupt — their  legacies  will  enrich  this 
Nation  for  years  to  come. 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  devoted  all  of 
his  vigor,  his  vision,  his  productive  years 
to  the  service  of  his  country.  Having 
known  him  intimately  as  Congressman, 
Senate  majority  leader,  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  as  President,  I  know  that  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson  lived  and  breathed  in 
the  work  rhythm  of  America.  He  was  the 
original  American.  His  view  of  his  coun- 
try was  similar  to  that  of  the  frontiers- 
man which  in  many  respects  he  was.  He 
had  a  South  westerner's  unrestricted  view 
of  the  panorama  of  his  homeland.  He 
challenged  America's  greatest  problems — 
civil  rights,  poverty,  education,  housing, 
health.  All  things  seemed  possible  to 
him.  He  made  them  seem  possible  to 
much  of  America,  those  Americans  who 
gave  him  his  historic  election  victory  in 
1964. 

America  recognized  greatness  in  the 
President  who  entered  the  oval  room  in 
the  sorrowing,  uncertain  days  which  fol- 
lowed the  assassination  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. This  coimtry  can  never  be  any- 
thing but  grateful  for  the  perfect  maimer 


in  which  he  carried  out  the  change  of 
command  imder  such  terrible  duress. 
Could  any  man  fault  his  stability,  his 
compassion,  his  vision?  He  held  the  Na- 
tion on  a  steady  course;  he  opened  the 
Johnson  era  with  the  burden  of  melan- 
choly, but  also  with  determination  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  an  administration  of 
which  he  had  been  a  part.  He  branded 
them  as  nis  own.  and  he  breathed  life 
into  them. 

The  plight  of  the  common  man  lay 
deep  in  his  imderstanding.  He  set  out  to 
assure  that  every  American  could  go  to 
the  polls  and  vote,  that  every  American 
would  be  able  to  find  an  exit  from  the 
pit  of  poverty,  have  decent  housing,  the 
opportunity  to  be  educated  to  the  limit 
of  his  abilities,  the  means  with  which 
to  maintain  his  health  and  cure  his  ills, 
a  fighting  chance  in  the  marketplace  to 
get  a  dollar  in  value  for  his  hard  earned 
paycheck  dollar.  LjTidon  Johnson  did 
not  simply  talk  about  the  problems  of 
the  minorities,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
elderly,  the  young  imeducated.  and  the 
old  untrained.  He  called  Congress  to  the 
White  House:  He  discussed  these  prob- 
lems with  us.  we  exchanged  information, 
we  planned  programs,  we  passed  them 
and  he  signed  them  into  law.  Today 
those  statutes  are  his  epitaph.  They  will 
endure  longer  than  all  the  tributes  which 
will  be  heaped  above  his  bier  and  writ- 
ten into  his  obituary. 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  was  a  giant- 
sized  President.  Where  faint-hearted 
men  might  have  hesitated,  he  acted,  let- 
ting the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  He 
knew  that  above  all  things  the  man  in 
the  White  House  must  endure  the  lone- 
liness, perhaps  the  blame,  of  having  had 
the  last  word. 

As  his  great  predecessor.  Harry  S 
Truman,  Lyndon  Johnson  accepted  the 
philosophy  that  a  man  who  could  not 
bear  the  heat  must  get  out  of  the 
kitchen.  They  were  much  alike  in  their 
philosophy  of  government.  They  were 
great  leaders,  bom  leaders  and  trained, 
and  while  they  sought  coimsel  and  aid 
from  Government  heads  and  adviser.s. 
and  called  for  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  people,  they  were  prepared  to 
make  hard  decisions  based  on  their  own 
conscience  and  their  own  judgment,  and 
particularly  their  understanding  of  the 
philosophy  of  our  Constitution,  the  com- 
mitment and  mission  of  the  greatest 
possible  republic  on  eai-th. 

LjTidon  Johnson  was  the  most  experi- 
enced public  servant  ever  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  White  House.  There  was  no 
arm  of  Government,  person,  program, 
agency  a  stranger  to  him.  He  could  not 
have  begun  to  set  down  the  entire  range 
of  information,  insights,  and  knowledge 
he  had  acquired  over  a  lifetime,  even  in 
his  formative  years,  of  observing  and 
being  a  part  of  National  Government.  He 
held  every  high  elective  office  in  the  land 
at  the  Federal  level — Congressman.  Sen- 
ator— chosen  also  by  his  own  party  as 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate—Vice 
President  and  President. 

Ljndon  Baines  Jolmson  was  without 
peer  in  his  strength,  without  peer  in  his 
dedication,  without  peer  in  his  ability  to 
produce  solid  results,  without  peer  in  his 
determination  to  make  America  better 
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tVan  he  found  it  when  he  entered  1600 
P(  nnsylvania  Avenue.  The  great  disap- 
p<  mtment  of  his  hfe.  of  com  se,  and  per- 

iips  the  fact  which  accounts  for  his 
early  demise  as  surely  as  it  did  those  of 
the     returning     American     servicemen 

lose  loss  broke  his  heart,  was  his  in- 
al  ility  to  end  the  war.  None  can  say  he 
dii  not  seek  an  honorable  withdrawal 
f  r  )m  Indochina  with  the  same  diligence 
tl  at  he  pursued  successfully  the  great 
dcmestic  programs  with  which  he  is 
cr»dited.  He  laid  the  groundwork  for 
P€  ace  before  he  left  the  White  House.  It 
wiis  his  misfortune  that  the  flow  of 
events  toward  pesM^e  did  not  run  their 
coirse  within  his  term  of  ofiBce.  In  the 
w(  rds  of  Shakespeare : 

rhere  la  a  tide  In  th«  affairs  of  men  which 
wl  en  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  ou  to  fortune. 

riie  crest  did  not  come,  and  the  Presi- 
de nt  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
cliim  the  peace  he  so  assiduoiisly  sought, 
is  comforting  to  me  to  know  that 
Nixon  had  advised  him  of  the 
iniminent  annoimcement  of  the  truce 
or  to  his  death. 

l>Io  President  soared  to  greater  heights 
his  attainments.  Perhaps  none  stirred 
h  strong  feelings  both  of  opposition 
support.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
a  period  when  divisions  were  spring- 
;  up  on  every  side,  when  values  were 
clijinging.  when  society  and  government 
e  under  challenge,  and  all  Americans 
ti-auma  and  uncertainty?  It  was 
Pitsident  Johnson's  dream  to  lead  a 
urpted  people  in  the  creation  of  the  Great 
.  He  ceiiainly  left  a  better  society. 
cannot  believe  other  than  that  the 
gment  of  history  will  say  Ljndon 
Johnson  was  one  of  the  greatest 
mdst  courageous,  most  American  Presi- 
de its,  of  all  time. 

ii  a  personal  vein,  may  I  conclude  by 

sa:ing  that  President  Johnson's  death 

w4s  not  only  a  great  national  loss.  I  have 

to  say  "good-bye"  to  a  personal 

friend  with  whom  I  have  served  and 

ked  for  many  years,  one  who  has  al- 

rs  been  on  my  side  in  ever>-  moment 

triumph  and  difficulty.  So  has  his  won- 

de  ful  wife.  Lady  Bird.  She  and  her  two 

ighters,  Linda  and  Lucy,  will  always 

numbered   among   my   friends   and 

pers.  To  them  smd  their  fine  husbands 

children  and  to  all  the  host  of  friends 

relatives  of  the  late  President,  my 

e.    Mary,    and    my    children,    Mar>- 

mces  and  David,  extend  our  deepest 

I  ipathy  and  love. 

Kir.   Speaker,   among   all   those   who 
(w  and  worked  with  Lyndon  Baines 
Jo;  mson  during  his  long  career  in  the 
Capitol  and  in  the  White  House,  none 
closer  to  him  than  former  Speaker 
W.  McCormack  of  Massachusetts. 
Jofcn  W.  McCormack  was  in  the  House 
Representatives  everj.-  day  that  Lyn- 
Johnson   served   in   the   House   of 
Representatives.    John   W.    McCormack 
a  member  of  the  House  leadership 
day  that  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a 
meknber  of  the  Senate  leadership.  John 
McCormack    was    Speaker    of    the 
of  Representatives  every  day  dur- 
the  Presidency   of   L^Tldon  Baines 
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'  "he  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack 
hai  made  a  statement  on  his  friend,  his 


close  coworker,  the  late  President  John- 
son, and  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  to  listen  to  me  as  I  read  this 
statement  of  our  former  beloved 
Speaker; 

Statement   of   Hon     John    McCormack 

The  recent  death  of  former  Preeldent  Lyn- 
don Baliies  Johnson  took  from  our  midst 
one  of  the  great  Presidents  of  American 
hlstorv.  President  Johnson  v^-as  very  kind  in 
his  relationships  with  other  people,  but  he 
was  very  firm  In  performing  the  duties  of 
his  office.  He  met  every  responsibility  which 
came  his  way  as  a  Member  of  the  Hovise  of 
Represeiuatives.  a  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  as  Vice  President  and,  particiilarlv, 
as    President    of    the    United    States. 

The  sudden  and  tragic  death  of  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  thrust  the  Pres- 
idency, with  all  its  challenges  and  problems 
upon  Lyndon  Johnson.  Our  people  .soon  rec- 
ogTiized  that  in  President  John.son  the  coun- 
try had  an  outstanding  leader.  During  his 
active  term  of  office,  he  manifested  the 
great  qualities  of  leadership  with  which  he 
was  possessed. 

The  eminent  role  played  by  our  late  be- 
loved President  In  that  critical  part  of  the 
world  is  history,  his  firm  desire  that  peace 
and  justice  with  honor  should  prevail  in 
the  world  will  iasure  his  place  of  prominence 
in  history.  Time  has  clearly  aliowa  his  cou- 
rai^cous  decision  iu  relation  to  the  criais  hi 
the  Dominican  Republic  was  sound  and  in 
the  national  interest  cf  our  country.  Time 
wiU  also  show  his  decisions  in  relation  to 
Viet  Nam.  and  more  broadly  all  of  South- 
east Asia,  uiciuding  oiir  Far  Eastern  de- 
fenses were  sound  and.  in  light  of  exist- 
ing circumstances,  were  consistent  with  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States. 

Lvndoii  Johnson  was  not  only  a  great  man. 
he  was  a  good  man.  with  an  Intense  love 
of  all  human  beings,  particularly  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  handicapped,  the  underprivi- 
leged, and  those  against  whom  discrimina- 
tion iu  any  way  was  directed.  He  recognized 
in  a  most  vital  way  the  importance  of 
education. 

While  he  was  President  over  400  major 
pieces  of  legislation  recommended  by  him 
were  enacted  into  law.  These  laws  make 
America  a  stronger  nation  and  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live.  Laws  recommended  by 
President  Johiison  and  enacted  into  law  have 
favorably  affected  every  pha.se  of  life  and 
liberty  In  this  nation.  He  has  enriched  the 
lives  of  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

President  Johnson  gave  to  our  country  a 
leadership  in  thought,  action  and  accom- 
plishment that  will  always  be  a  monument 
to  his  memory. 

For  many  year?;  I  enjoyed  a  very  close 
frlentishlp  with  President  Johnson.  I  am 
deeply  .saddened  bv  his  death 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and  to  her 
daughters.  Lynda  and  Lucy  and  their  loved 
ones  my  deep  sympathy  in  their  great  loss 
and  sorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  t)ie  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  yield  at  this 
time  to  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, the  Honorable  Gerald  R,  Ford. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  that  the  dean  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Patman*  has  yielded  to  me  on  this 
occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  literally  millions  of  words 
have  been  written  and  spoken  in  recent 
weeks  about  the  late  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson.  For  this  reason  it  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  add  anything  that  has  not 
already  been  said  except  perhaps  on  a 
personal  basis,  but  at  this  time  I  do  want 


to  pay  my  very  personal  respects  to  his 
memory. 

There  have  been  10  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  In  my  lifetime,  and  five 
during  the  years  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress.  They  have  all  been  extreme- 
ly different  personalities,  from  very  dif- 
ferent backgrounds,  so  it  is  very  hard  to 
compare  them  and  It  Is  too  early  to  say 
how  history  will  finally  rate  them.  About 
all  we  can  say  Is  that  the  problems  fac- 
ing the  world  and  this  country  following 
World  War  II  have  been  infinitely  great- 
er and  more  complex  than  previous  Pres- 
idents had  to  deal  with  in  safer  and 
saner  times,  when  we  did  not  have  nu- 
clear weapons  and  instant  communica- 
tions and  worldwide  commitments. 

By  any  standard  President  John- 
son did  his  best,  as  I  think  all  Pres- 
idents do.  but  he  became  President  un- 
der especially  trying  cireumstances.  per- 
haps more  overwhelming  than  have 
faced  any  Vice  President  since  the  pre- 
vious President  Johnson  took  the  oath 
upon  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln.  It  would  be  my  judgment  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  histoi-y  will 
undoubtedly  record  that  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  met  the  test  of  that  difficult 
period. 

My  fir.^t  close  contact  with  Lsmdon 
Johnson  as  President  was  when  he  ap- 
pointed me  and  six  others  in  late  No- 
vember of  1963  to  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Warren  Commission.  He 
gave  Chief  Justice  Warren  and  the  six 
others  on  that  commission  a  responsi- 
bility to  dig  out  the  facts  and  to  come 
to  conclusions  concerning  the  tragic 
death  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
When  our  report  was  concluded,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  commended  us  for  our  ef- 
forts and  thanked  each  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Warren  Commission  for  the 
lob  that  he  had  assigned  us.  All  of  us 
who  had  that  serious  responsibility  were 
grateful  for  the  support  he  gave  us  at 
that  time  and  also  after  the  report  was 
published  when  many  critics  were  at- 
tacking oui'  conclusions. 

Time  has  dimmed  the  memory  of  how 
manfully  President  Johnson  took  up  the 
reins  of  leadership  and  held  a  shocked 
and  grief-stricken  nation  together  dur- 
ing those  dark  hours  in  late  1963.  and 
he  did  so  despite  the  reser\'ations  of 
some  ^\1thin  his  own  party  as  well  as 
others.  It  is  a  tribute  to  him  that  he 
retained  many  key  officials  from  his 
predecessors  administration  as  his  top 
advisers. 

President  Johnson  inherited  a  nasty 
war  which  was  already  impopular  and 
which  he  was  unable  to  resolve  even  at 
the  high  price  of  declining  to  seek  an- 
other term  in  ofiBce.  As  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  "loyal  opposition'  in  Congress 
during  the  elected  term  of  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  I  know  firsthand  how 
much  anguish  the  Vietnam  War  caused 
him  and  how  desperately  he  longed  for 
peace  under  honorable  conditions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  before  he  left 
office  in  1969,  I  was  called  to  the  White 
House  one  weekend  for  what  I  supposed 
was  another  crisis  briefing  of  the  bipar- 
tisan leadership.  Instead,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  found  myself  ushered  upstairs  to  the 
Lincoln  bedroom  and  alone  with  Presi- 
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dent  Johnson.  We  talked  for  quite 
awhile  casually  about  many  things — 
our  differences  as  well  as  our  many 
areas  of  agreement  during  the  previous 
4  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  obvious  to  me  that 
he  seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry,  for  once. 
Before  I  left,  he  thanked  me  for  my  firm 
support  of  his  hard  decisions  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  said  that  while 
we  had  had  our  little  differences  in  the 
political  arena,  he  wanted  to  leave 
Washington  without  any  enemies  left 
behind. 

Let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  such  an  experience 
with  a  President  I  greatly  respected,  a 
man  I  admired,  and  a  friend  for  whom 
I  learned  to  have  a  wonderful  affection. 
Mr.  Speaker,  after  he  returned  to 
Texas,  President  Lyndon  Johnson  wrote 
me  on  several  occasions  very  warm  and 
very  friendly  letters,  which  I  shall  cher- 
ish as  mementos  of  our  fine  relationship. 
Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  repeat 
a  comment  that  I  heard  often  during  the 
memorial  services  for  the  late  President. 
Most  appropriately,  people  would  say  as 
they  watched  Mrs.  Johnson  and  her 
family,  that  any  man  with  such  a  truly 
great  wife  and  two  such  lovely  daugh- 
ters must  have  contained  goodness  and 
greatness  in  his  character.  He  had  both, 
and  many  more  outstanding  character- 
istics. 

He  was  a  complex  individual,  surely, 
and  certainly  a  controversial  one,  but  I 
know  he  loved  his  country  and  his  fam- 
ily and  his  friends. 
We  are  all  poorer  for  his  passing. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for  his 
remarks. 

At  this  time  I  desire  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  Honor- 
able "Tip"  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts. 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  place  in  the  Record  following  my 
own  remarks,  the  remarks  of  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative J.  J.  Pickle. 

He  made  these  remarks  at  the  me- 
morial service  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  f  op  the 
late  President,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  know  I  ex- 
press the  sentiments  of  so  many  of  his 
colleagues  when  I  say  that  the  inspiring 
words  of  Mr.  Pickle  really  moved  a 
mournful  nation  that  particular  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  deeply 
mourns  the  untimely  passing  of  an  emi- 
nent leader  and  distinguished  American, 
President  LsTidon  Johnson.  It  is  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  admiration  that 
I  pay  tribute  today  to  my  former  col- 
league and  dear  friend. 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  was  a  man 
who  clearly  placed  America  first  and 
foremost  in  his  list  of  priorities,  evi- 
denced by  his  constant  hard  work  and 
sacrifice  even  at  the  expense  of  his  phys- 
ical well  being. 

Bom  of  humble  origins,  he  rose  to  the 
highest  position  in  our  Nation's  Govern- 
ment. After  attending  high  school  in 
Johnson  City,  Lyndon  worked  for  several 
years    before    attending    Texas    State 


Teachers  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1930. 

Two  years  later,  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton assisting  Representative  Richard 
Kleberg  of  Texas.  From  that  time  until 
his  retirement  from  public  office  in  1969, 
President  Johnson  continued  to  serve 
our  Nation  with  great  dedication  and 
purpose.  His  personal  courage  and  integ- 
rity are  well  known  by  all  who  worked 
with  him. 

As  he  moved  up  the  political  ladder 
from  Representative  to  Senate  majority 
leader  to  President.  Lyndon  Johnson 
continued  his  imrelenting  devotion  to 
each  succeeding  task.  For  President 
Johnson,  no  legislation  received  too 
much  attention.  Diligence  and  resource- 
fulness marked  Johnson's  years  in 
Washington. 

Party  affiliations  were  least  important 
among  his  priorities.  He  once  said: 

I  have  followed  the  personal  philosophy 
that  I  am  a  free  man.  an  American,  a  public 
servant,  and  a  member  of  my  party,  in  that 
order  always  and  only. 

He  was  partisan  only  in  the  sense  of 
his  unswerving  devotion  to  the  impor- 
tant and  necessary  causes  which  he 
championed  throughout  his  career:  edu- 
cation, medical  care,  and  civil  rights.  In 
his  own  words,  he  believed  that — 

Until  Justice  is  blind  to  color,  until  edu- 
cation is  unaware  of  race,  and  until  oppor- 
tunity is  unconcerned  with  the  color  of 
men's  skins  .  .  .  emancipation  will  be  a 
proclamation  .  .  .  which  falls  short  of  as- 
suring freedom  to  the  free. 

And  against  doctor's  orders,  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  made  his  last  public 
speech  calling  for  a  greater  national  ef- 
fort to  provide  equal  opportunity  for 
blacks. 

President  Johnson  did  not  want  a 
good  society.  He  aspired  for  a  great 
society.  In  his  years  as  President  he  did 
more  for  the  minorities  of  this  country 
through  is  great  society  programs  than 
anyone  else  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  a  man  who  made  a  vital 
distinction  in  assessing  the  benefits  of 
our  national  domestic  commitments.  He 
asked: 

Not  how  much,  but  how  much  good,  not 
only  how  to  create  wealth,  but  how  to  \ise 
It,  and  not  only  how  fast  we  are  going  but 
where  we  are  going.  The  great  society  pro- 
poses as  the  first  test  of  a  nation:  the  qual- 
ity of  its  people. 

Under  his  leadership,  an  extraordinary 
number  of  bills  aimed  at  eliminating 
some  of  the  severe  problems  cripling  our 
Nation's  welfare  were  passed.  Our  debt 
to  Lyndon  Johnson  for  his  accomplish- 
ments on  the  domestic  front  has  not  yet 
been  realized. 

And  in  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs, 
Johnson  acted  without  regard  for  his 
own  personal  ambitions,  but  in  what  he 
believed  were  the  interests  of  America. 

Few  men  if  any  desired  peace  more 
than  Lyndon  Johnson.  Acting  with 
courage  and  conviction  in  an  attempt  to 
realize  that  peace,  he  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed when  he  failed.  If  historians  are 
to  judge  Lyndon  Johnson  by  his  own 
motto: 

A  President's  hardest  task  Is  not  to  do 
what  is  right,  but  to  know  what  Is  right. 

Then  he  must  be  remembered  as  one  of 


our  greatest  Presidents.  He  saw  injus- 
tice and  tried  to  ripht  it.  and  he  saw 
peace  and  desired  to  acliieve  it. 

It  was  ironic  that  his  fathei.  Samuel 
Johnson,  whose  ambition  it  was  tliat  lii.'- 
son  achieve  political  prominence,  should 
have  died  shortly  before  his  son  attained 
that  goal.  Similarly,  it  is  ironic  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  who  so  desired  peace, 
should  pass  away  before  lus  desire  could 
be  fulfilled. 

The  Nation  has  lost  another  gieat 
leader,  and  I  have  lo.st  a  dear  friend. 
Mrs.  O'Neill  joins  me  in  extending  our 
deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
the  Johnson  family. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pickle  follow: 
Remarks  of  US   Representative  J.  J.  Pickle 

During  Memorial  .Services  for  the  Ho.n- 

ORAELE   Lyndon    B.   Johnson   in   the   US 

Capitol 

Mr  President,  Mrs  Johnson  and  Family. 
my  colleagues  and  Americans : 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  was  a  President 
for  the  people.  Working  for  the  people  came 
easily  and  naturally  to  his  Presidency.  It  was 
the  fulfillment  of  a  career  as  Texas  National 
Youth  Administrator.  Congressman.  Senator, 
and  Vice  President. 

When  I  was  elected  in  1963  to  the  10th 
Congressional  District  seat  of  Texas  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  filled  in  1937.  I  sought  his 
advice.  He  gave  me  one  guiding  principle: 
"Congressman,  when  you  vote.  Just  vote  for 
the  people." 

This  was  the  same  principle  that  guided 
Lyndon  Johnson's  public  life. 

Wherever  he  served,  we  were  struck  by  the 
bigness  of  this  man,  his  energy,  his  drive,  his 
ambition,  his  quest  for  perfection  in  all  he 
did  and  in  all  he  asked  us  to  do. 

His  demand  lor  the  best  within  us  was 
relentless.  He  persuaded,  cajoled  and  drove  us 
until  we  fulfilled  potentials  we  never  knew 
we  had.  And.  when  we  did  our  best,  he 
wTapped  his  long  arms  around  us — for  he 
loved  us  and  he  loved  to  see  us  and  our  coun- 
try at  our  best. 

To  those  of  us  who  were  closest  to  him  from 
the  start,  we  understood  him  for  we  were 
■his  boys."  He  meant  to  us  what  the  great 
Sam  Rayburn  meant  to  him  and  what 
Franklin  Roo.sevelt  meant  to  both  of  them. 
We  could  sense  even  then  the  reach  for 
greatness  deep  within  this  man.  We  were 
Joined  by  dozens,  then  hundreds  of  young 
men  and  women  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
gathered  around  him  over  the  course  of  his 
public  life — not  simply  to  serve  him,  but 
to  help  him  achieve  his  vision  of  America. 
His  ambition  for  himself  was  as  nothing 
compared  to  his  ambition  for  America.  As 
hard  as  he  drove  America  toward  this  vision, 
and  asked  us  to  work  for  a  Great  Society,  he 
gave  more  of  himself  to  that  goal  than  he 
ever  asked  of  any  of  us. 

As  a  young  man,  he  experienced  poverty 
and  witnes.sed  dlscrlmiatlon  He  learned  first- 
hand about  drought  and  parched  earth, 
about  stomachs  that  weren't  full  and  sores 
that  weren't  healed.  He  brought  water  and 
electricity  and  housing  to  the  Congressional 
District  which  he  served.  As  a  Congressman. 
he  knew  what  it  was  like  to  be  a  poor  farmer. 
a  working  man  without  a  Job,  a  Black  or  a 
Mexican-American,  and  he  set  about  chang- 
ing life  for  the  disadvantaged  among  his  con- 
stituents. 

As  Senator  and  Vice-President,  he  saw- 
that  it  was  Just  as  difficult  to  be  poor  or 
unemployed,  or  Black  or  Mexican- American 
in  the  big  cities  of  the  Northeast  and  West 
Coast  as  it  was  in  Central  Texas. 

His  Presidency  changed  America  for  the 
good,  and  America  will  never  be  the  same 
again. 

In  1964,  the  people  gave  him  the  greatest 
vole  of  confidence  any  President  has  ever  re- 
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c;lved  iu  our  history.  la  turn,  he  voted  bis 
I  residency  tor  the  people.  Medicare  became 
t  le  right  of  every  older  American,  rather, 
'.an  a  dream.  He  authored  the  first  Elemen- 
ry  and  Secondary  Act  in  our  nation's  hls- 
ry.  and  the  He«d  Start  Program  which 
the  Imprint  of  Mrs.  Johnson  so  Tlvldly, 
give  every  American  child  the  opportu- 
ty  to  go  to  school  and  develop  his  talents 
the  fullest.  He  saw  the  landscap>e  ravaged 
American  technology  and  he  moved  to 
eiui  our  air  and  our  water,  to  protect  o\ir 
lid.  and  to  turn  the  brilliance  of  that 
t4chuoIogy  to  the  restoration  of  our  natural 
>ironment. 

He  knew  well  what  that  technology  could 
for  he  guided  our  space  program  as  Sen- 
or,  Vlce-F>resident,  and  President  until  Arn- 
ica placed  the  first  man  on  the  Moon. 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  proudest  of  his 
achievements  In  the  field  of  civil  rights: 
The  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act,  the  grand- 
dkddy  of  them  all,  which  opened  public  ac- 
c(  mmodatlons  and  Jobs  to  all  Americans  re- 
gardless of  color;  and 

The   1968   Fair  Housing   Act   which   gives 
American  regardless  of  his  color,  the 
to  live  In  any  house  he  can  alTord. 
By  his  own  testimony.  Lyndon  Johnson's 
eatest  achievement  In  civil  rights  was  the 
Vbtlng  Rights  Act  of  1965.  As  he  said  shortly 
Irifore  he  left  the  White  House: 

It  is  .  .  .  going  to  make  democracy  real. 

is  going  to  correct  an  injustice  of  decades 

centuries.  I  think  it  is  going  to  make  it 

I>^8sible  for  this  Govenunent  to  endure,  not 

slave  and  half  free,  but  imited." 

He  waged  the  war  he  loved — the  War  on 

P<)verty — with  more  energy  and  Imagination 

an  all  the  Presidents  who  preceded  him. 

gave  even  more  of  himself  to  his  efforts 

end  the  war  he  hated — the  War  in  Vlet- 

,m.    Before   he   left   offlce,   he   opened   the 

gotiations  in  Paris  which  last  night  cul- 

In  the  peace  agreement  he  wanted 

much. 

However  history  may  Judge  Lyndon  John- 
is  foreign  policy,  that,  too,  was  directed 
his  desire  to  help  all  the  people.  He  saw 
fc^lgu  assistance  not  as  a  military  program, 
t  as  a  program  to  feed  and  clothe,  heal  and 
ncate  the  disadvantaged  people  of  the 
irld.  His  concern  in  Southeast  Asia  was  for 
people  of  Vietnam,  North  as  vyell  as 
8<Juth,  and  he  offered  the  re.sources  of  this 
ion  to  help  rebuild  both  countries. 
He  devoted  his  life  "to  working  toward  the 
when  there  would  be  no  second-class 
izenshlp  In  America,  no  second-quality 
oj^porttmlty,  no  second-hand  Justice  at  home, 
second-place  stattis  In  the  world  for  our 
?als  and  benefits." 
rheodore  Roosevelt  once  said: 
•It  Is  far  better  to  dare  mighty  things  and 
enjoy  your  hour  of  triumph  even  though 
may  be  checkered  occasionally  by  failure, 
to  take  stock  with  those  poor  souls  who 
^ther  enjoy  much  nor  suffer  much  because 
live  in  a  gray  twilight  that  knows 
ther  victory  nor  defeat." 
Lyndon  Johiioon  never  lived  in  a  gray 
illght. 

Ke  experienced  and  appreciated  the  Joy  of 
Democratic  process  when  it  served  to  en- 
the  lives  of  the  people.  And  he  suffered 
i  :h  the  people  when  that  process  did  not 
ve  them  soon  or  well  enough. 
His  was  a  time  of  turbulence  because  It 
s  a  time  of  dramatic  change.  But  he  never 
V    that    chai!i?e   as   a    time   of  coUapse   or 
erioration.  He  put  it   best  himself  when 
said: 

The  old  Is  not  coming  down   Rather,  the 
oubllng   of   torment  of   these   days  stems 
■m  the  new  trying  to  rise  into  place." 
His  closest  friend  aiid  wisest  advisor  wa- 
;  wlXe.  She  inspired  his  concern  for  our 
rironment.  Most  of  all,  Lady  Bird  Johnson 
tfderstood  her  husband  and  he  understood 
as  few  men  and  women  dare  hope  tu  lui- 
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derstand  and  love  each  other.  It  Is  no  wonder 
that  their  daughters,  Lynda  Bird  and  Lucl, 
brought  so  much  credit  to  their  family,  and 
to  our  cviLtitry.  for  they  came  out  of  this 
beautiful  bond  and  were  privileged  to  share 
In  this  close  and  loving  relationship. 

Lyndon  Johnson  is  a  President  who  came 
from  the  land,  from  the  HIU  Country  of 
Texas,  where  sun  and  rain  are  the  most  pre- 
cious values  a  man  can  tie  to;  and  where 
Ood's  will  is  seen  and  felt  and  gauged  by  the 
sky  and  the  wind. 

It  was  from  this  land  that  Lyndon  John- 
son drew  his  strength.  It  was  from  his  family 
that  he  rekindled  the  love  he  gave  to  his 
country.  And  it  was  trom  the  potential  he 
saw  in  the  pec^le  that  he  drew  his  vision  of 
America.  And  he  knew — as  no  other  man — 
that  human  dignity  and  economic  Justice 
were  essential  to  our  people  to  set  them  free 
to  achieve  that  vision. 

This  was  a  man  who  saw  his  purpose  In 
life  and  lived  his  creed: 

"Throughout  my  entire  career,  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  personal  philosophy  that  I  am  a 
free  man,  an  American,  a  public  servant,  and 
a  member  of  my  Party — and  in  that  order." 

He  saw  also  his  Presidency  and  hla  vision 
of  America  when  he  told  the  Congress  and 
this  Nation: 

"I  do  not  want  to  be  the  President  who 
built  empires  or  sought  grandeur  oi  extended 
dominion. 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  educated 
yoiuig  children  to  the  wonders  of  their  world. 

•T  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped  to 
feed  the  hungry  and  to  prepare  them  to  be 
taxpayers  Instead  of  tax-eaters. 

'•I  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped  to 
end  hatred  among  his  fellow  men  and  who 
promoted  love  among  the  people  of  all  races 
and  all  regions  and  all  parties. 

•T  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped  to 
end  war  among  the  brothers  of  this  earth." 

And  he  did  all  these  things. 

Prom  his  new  "Vantage  Point,"  the  Presi- 
dent win  rest  m  his  beloved  Hill  Country, 
where  he  ha.s  told  us  his  Daddy  before  him 
said  he  wanted  to  come  home.  Come  home — 
"where  folks  know  when  you're  sick  and 
care  when  you  die." 

Two  hundred  million  Americans  care,  Mr. 
Preaideut.  We  care — and  we  love  you. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  for 
allowing  me  this  time  to  speak  some- 
what out  of  turn,  because  I  have  another 
committee  meeting,  of  which  he  is  aware. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passing  of  the 
36th  President  of  the  United  States  a 
great  void  was  left  in  the  couutrj',  in  the 
world,  and,  of  course,  in  the  dear  family 
he  loved  .so  much. 

A  void  was  left  with  those  of  us  who 
had  the  privilege  and  honor  of  being 
.'^omewhat  close  to  him. 

The  area  that  I  represent  in  Texa<; 
feels  es]5ecially  close  to  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  to  his  memory.  As  a  youth  he  worked 
in  a  cotton  gin  down  in  Robstown,  Tex., 
where  he  earned  a  part  of  the  money  he 
needed  to  get  his  college  education. 

Then  some  years  later  his  first  public 
experience  in  "Washington  was  gained 
through  his  position  as  administrative 
as.sistant  to  the  distinguished  Richard  M. 
Kleberg.  Congressman  from  the  14th 
Congressional  District  of  Texas,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  here  now. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  lament  more 
than  anybody'  can  say  over  the  passing  of 
this  man.  which  means  so  much  to  us. 
We  all  feel  a   great  giatificalion  and 


pride.  In  that  we  know  he  had  the  great 
faculty  that  wherever  he  went  his  pres- 
ence was  felt. 

People  understood  him.  People  knew 
him  well.  Those  who  knew  him  well  knew 
him  favorably. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  man  in  the  history 
of  this  country  who  has  had  a  greater 
career  in  the  legislative  field  than  our 
distinguished  friend  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Of  coui'se.  Presidents  do  not  avoid 
Iristoiy.  Presidents  like  Lyndon  Johnson 
make  history.  When  history  is  written, 
history  will  tell  what  happened. 

Time  here  does  not  permit  me  or  any- 
one else,  for  that  matter,  to  enumerate  or 
to  chronicle  the  many,  many  great  ac- 
complishments of  this  great  American 
President,  this  great  American  indi- 
vidual. 

But  I  must  say  that  particularly  in  the 
field  of  civil  justice,  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, and  in  the  field  of  human  dignity 
this  President  not  only  did  more  than  any 
other  President  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  but  in  this  field  of  justice  and 
education  and  dignity  he  did  more  than 
all  of  the  previous  Presidents  combined. 

And  by  that  measure,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wUl  add  that  Lsmdon  Johnson  in  the  field 
of  justice  and  dignity  and  education  did 
more  tlian  any  other  man  in  the  lilstory 
of  the  world. 

So  it  is  no  wonder,  aside  from  the  grave 
personal  feeling  of  vacancy  that  we  will 
all  have,  then,  that  this  country  will  miss 
our  friend,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  his 
presence  in  the  world  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suppose  no  greater  com- 
pliment could  be  paid  to  anybody  than 
simply  to  say  that  our  country  and  our 
world  was  better  off  for  his  having  been 
in  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uie 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Mahon>. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  dean  of  the 
Congress  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  pleased  to 
observe  the  deep  feeling  which  has  been 
appaient  in  the  remarks  made  here 
today  about  Lyndon  Johnson.  This  is 
not  hard  to  understand.  It  is  all  because 
Lyndon  Johnson  meant  so  much  to  so 
many  of  us  personally,  aside  from  what 
he  meant  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  world. 

It  is  hard  to  know  what  one  should 
say  about  this  warm  and  devoted  friend 
who  has  left  us — this  great  American.  I 
shall  not  speak  at  length.  Others  will  re- 
count many  things  about  tliis  man  bui 
we  all  have  so  many  chei-ished  memories 
of  our  a.?sociation  with  him  over  so  many 
years  we  know  not  where  to  start  or 
w  iiat  to  say. 

Lyndon  Jchn.son  was  much  beloved  but 
lie  was  much  criticized  in  certain  quart- 
ers prior  to  his  departuie  from  the  VVliite 
House  and  thereafter. 

All  Presidents  receive  a  full  measure  of 
criticism.  It  is  often  not  easy  for  a  pub- 
lic ofBcial  to  deal  with  criticism.  All  pub- 
lic oincials  long  to  be  loved  by  the  people, 
and  certainly  Lyndon  Jobsson  yearned 
for  the  support  and  good  will,  and  shall 
I  say.  the  love  of  his  fellow  man.  And  I 
must  say  he  had  it  iu  large  measure. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Mahon  and  I  spent 
a  couple  of  days  and  nights  at  the  John- 
son ranch  with  the  Johnsons  in  late 
October  of  last  year.  At  that  time  I 
talked  to  him  about  the  criticism  he 
.suffered  and  as  we  talked  it  became 
obvious  to  me  that  he  considered  this 
to  be  a  matter  of  little  consequence.  He 
was  not  disturbed  or  embittered.  He  was 
most  tolerant.  It  was  clear  to  me  that 
Lj-ndon  Johnson  was  so  convinced  he 
had  done  the  right  thing,  insofar  as  he 
knew  the  right  that  he  could  not  be 
bothered  by  the  criticisms  wliich  were 
made  of  him. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  Lyndon 
Johnson  knew  that  he  had  a  place  in 
history.  I  feel  certain  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  agree  with  me  that  Lyndon 
Johnson's  place  in  history  is  secure.  He 
earned  it.  None  of  the  critics  can  ever 
take  away  from  him  his  shining  record 
of  achievement. 

Lyndon  Johnson  had  gr  at  respect  for 
our  institutions  and  for  our  system  of 
government.  This  was  i  owhere  more 
evident  than  in  the  great  respect  he 
showed  for  the  Office  of  the  President. 

The  relations  between  the  Republican 
Party  and  the  Democratic  Party  are 
naturally  characterized  at  times  by 
spirited  partisanship.  That  is  our  system. 
But,  when  President  Johnson  laid  down 
the  resp<Hisibllity  of  the  Presidency,  he 
did  everything  he  could  to  provide  for 
a  smooth  transition  and  to  remove 
stumbling  blocks  from  the  path  of  his 
successor.  He  felt  his  successor  should 
have  the  fullest  opportunity  to  address 
himself  to  the  awesome  responsibilities 
of  the  Presidency — and  no  one  was  as 
acutely  aware  of  the  responsibilities  and 
problems  confronting  Richard  Nixon  as 
was  President  Johnson.  President  John- 
son was  most  considerate  of  his  successor 
and  President  Nixon  extended  to  him 
great  respect  and  f  riendsliip. 

I  have  heard  President  Johnson  say 
many  times  we  csmnot  have  but  one 
President  at  a  time.  In  office  President 
Johnson  conducted  himself  in  an  ex- 
emplary way.  Whoi  he  departed  from 
the  Presidency  he  conducted  himself  in 
the  most  commendatory  and  gracious 
manner  as  a  former  President. 

With  pride  I  join  in  the  salute  being 
given  today   to   his  memory.   My   wife 
Helen  joins  me  in  sentiments  of  warmest 
affection   for   Lady   Bird   and   for   his 
wonderful  and  talented  daughters  and 
loved  ones  who  meant  so  much  to  him. 
They  all  have  our  deepest  sympathy. 
I  thank  the  dean  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
yield  now  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Poace)  . 
Mr,  POAGE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Patman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  but  a 
few  men  who  have  changed  the  history 
of  nations.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  one  of 
these  men.  Certainly  he  was  President  of 
the  United  States.  Thirty-six  other  men 
liave  been  President  of  the  United  States. 
^y■e  can  all  probably  name  no  more  than 
six  who  have  greatly  influenced  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Lyndon  John- 
son was  one  of  those. 

He  did  not  guide  our  country  to  inde- 
pendence; he  did  not  expand  our  bound- 
aries; he  did  not  establish  the  sover- 
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eignty  of  the  Federal  Government  over 
the  States;  nor  did  he  lead  us  into  a 
world  war.  But  he  did  establish  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Federal  Government 
for  meeting  the  needs  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  our  people  in  tlieir  everyday  ac- 
tivities. 

I  was  not  one  who  agreed  with  all  of 
his  reforms.  He  held  a  somewhat  more 
liberal  philosophy  than  that  which  I  ac- 
cept. He  believed  that  the  Government 
could  and  should  do  for  the  individual 
many  of  those  things  which  to  me  seem 
to  be  both  improper  and  impossible  for 
the  Government  to  achieve.  At  the  same 
time  I  never  questioned  his  sincere  be- 
lief that  what  he  proposed  was  going  to 
be  beneficial  to  the  people  whom  he  loved. 
There  have  always  been,  and  there 
are  now,  individuals  in  our  Government 
who  have,  and  do  hold,  his  views  relative 
to  the  power  of  Government  to  change 
the  attitude  of  individuals,  but  these  of- 
ficials have  never  been  able  to  translate 
their  views  into  action  as  Lyndon  John- 
son did. 

When  he  saw  suffering  he  looked  to  the 
Government  for  a  cure  and  In  most  cases 
he  provided,  if  not  a  cure,  an  improve- 
ment, because  he  was  a  compassionate 
man.  He  was  not  so  concerned  with  the 
perpetuation  of  our  form  of  government 
as  he  was  with  using  it  to  provide  im- 
mediate relief  where  he  felt  a  change 
was  needed.  And  he  never  refused  to  take 
a  part  of  what  he  felt  was  needed  be- 
cause he  could  not  get  all  of  what  he 
sought,  because  he  was  a  practical  man. 
L3Tidon  Johnson  loved  the  people  of 
America  and  he  secured  for  them  every 
benefit  which  he  could  grasp.  He  was  a 
man  of  gieat  intellect  and  of  great  abil- 
ity, but  a  still  greater  heart.  He  was  im- 
patient with  those  of  us  who  sometimes 
questioned  the  method  he  suggested  for 
giving  aid  to  our  people.  He  was  con- 
cerned almost  entirely  with  results  and 
he  got  results.  He  fed  the  hungry;  he 
protected  the  weak;  and  he  gave  dignity 
to  those  who  htul  been  denied  recogni- 
tion. He  was  willing  to  sacrifice  what 
some  of  us  felt  were  important  principles 
of   government  and   of  economics.    At 
times  he  found  it  necessary  to  sacrifice 
his  friends  when  they  stood  in  the  way 
of  what  he  believed  to  be  essential  for 
the  American  people.  But  he  proved  his 
sincerity  through  his  unhesitating  v^-lll- 
ingness  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  same 
causes.  He  only  asked  of  others  what  he 
himself  was  willing  to  give. 

I  think  1*  is  clear  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
would  have  been  reelected  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  had  he  run  for  a  second 
full  term,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what 
he  wanted  that  second  term  most  desper- 
ately. But  he  was  convinced  that  his 
withdrawal  from  the  Presidency  would 
enhance  the  possibility  of  peace  In 
Southeast  Asia.  He  never  wliimpered.  He 
saw  his  duty  and  he  did  it.  He  stepped 
aside.  He  applied  the  same  harsh  rule  to 
his  own  ambitions  that  he  so  often  ap- 
plied to  others. 

Lyndon  Johnson  loved  his  associates 
and  all  people  of  his  coimtry.  He  wanted 
to  be  loved  In  return  but  it  was  inevitable 
that  a  man  with  such  strong  views  and 
such  resolute  action  would  make  out- 
sjjoken  enemies  and  indeed  liis  enemies 


were  vocal.  I  think  Lyndon  Johnson  over- 
estimated the  number  of  his  enemies  and 
I  tliink  he  was  prone  to  mistakingly  in- 
clude among  that  category  all  those  wlio 
disagreed  with  his  policies.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  had  remarkably  few  enemies. 
Most  of  the  American  people  admired  the 
man  and  respected  him  even  when  they 
disagreed  with  him. 

To  most  of  the  American  people,  Lyn- 
don Johnson's  life  was  entirely  political. 
They  knew  liim  only  as  a  statesman.  In 
this  field  those  who  were  not  blinded  by 
prejudice  certainly  knew  him  as  one  who 
demanded  much  and  who  gave  much.  "No 
greater  love  hath  any  man  than  he  lay 
down  his  life  for  a  friend."  Politically, 
Lyndon  Johnson  laid  down  his  Ufe  for 
his  friends  when  he  refused  to  nm  for 
reelection  because  he  believed  by  so  do- 
ing he  could  save  the  lives  of  both  Amer- 
ican and  Vietnamese  boys.  But  LjTidon 
Johnson  was  not  simply  a  politician  or 
even  simply  a  statesman.  He  was  one  of 
the  greatest  politicians  that  the  country 
has  ever  known,  but  he  was  also  a  hus- 
band, a  father,  and  a  citizen  of  a  frontier 
commimity.  He  built  a  home  and  reared 
a  family  on  a  remote  Texas  ranch.  He  was 
always  just  as  proud  of  his  home  and  his 
family,  of  his  wife,  his  daughters,  and  his 
grandchildren  as  he  was  of  his  achieve- 
ments as  President.  He  had  a  right  to  be. 
because  his  was  an  outstanding  family. 
We  in  Texas  are  proud  of  all  of  the 
Johnson  family  and.  while  we  in  the  Tex- 
as congressional  delegation  miss  our  per- 
sonal friend,  we  are  fully  aware  of  his 
great  impact  on  our  country  and  on  the 
lives  of  our  people.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  share  in  the  pride  which  his  fam.ily 
has  and  which  this  Nation  has  in  his 
accomplisliments. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  America 
has  lost  a  great  leader  and  I  have  lost 
a  longtime  personal  friend. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  man  of  rare 
capability,  compassion,  and  understand- 
ing, who  wanted  to  be  remembered  as  the 
President  who  did  the  most  for  the  well- 
bein"  and  dignity  of  our  citizens.  History 
will  reflect  he  was  a  great  President  and. 
as  time  passes.  America  will  become  in- 
creasingly grateful  for  all  he  did. 

I  have  known  President  Johnson  and 
his  lovely  wife.  Lady  Bird,  tliroughout 
my  years  in  public  offlce.  We  served  to- 
gether in  the  Congress  and  I  worked  w  ith 
him  to  get  his  programs  enacted  wlicn 
he  ^sas  in  the  White  House. 

Some  of  Americas  tjreatest  moments 
in  history  occurred  because  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  President.  All  Americans 
live  better  because  of  his  concern  for 
people,  for  equality,  for  health  care  for 
the  elderly,  for  opportunity  for  the  poor, 
for  the  sanctity  of  the  American  demo- 
cratic system. 

I  shall  be  forever  grateful  that  he  was 
my  friend.  Although  he  had  the  greatest 
power  that  man  had  ever  known,  he  never 
lost  his  humanity.  He  could  be  abrupt 
and  overbearing  when  he  needed  to  get 
thine.s  done  in  a  hurry,  but  he  was  never 
petty  or  mean.  He  somehow  always  found 
time  to  think  of  his  family,  his  friends. 
and  tliose  who  needed  his  help. 

Ju.st  last  month,  I  visited  with  him  in 
New  Orleans  and  a  few  weeks  before, 
he  had  Charlotte,  my  children,  and  me 
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IS  his  guests  at  the  ranch.  He  seemed  to 
36  enjoying  the  chance  he  finally  had  to 
I'isit  with  his  family  and  his  friends.  He 
took  Jeb  and  Kate  to  see  hi^;  ranch,  the 
:attle.  and  some  of  the  game  he  kept 
;here.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself  and 
;he  children  returned  his  warm  affection. 

I  regret  that  he  did  not  live  longer  to 
!njoy  this  leisure  and  time  to  indulge 
limself  in  some  of  the  pleasures  we  take 
IS  common  but  that  duty  denied  him — 
i  quiet  family  life — undisturbed  visits 
*ith  his  wife,  children,  and  grandchil- 
Iren — time  to  relax  and  reflect  on  his 
iccomplishments. 

His  lovely  wife.  Lady  Bird,  is  a  most 
rracious  lady  and  to  her  and  her  fine 
;hildren  and  grandchildren  I  extend  my 
ieepest  sympathy. 

I  had  hoped  that  he  would  live  an- 
)ther  30  years.  Although  this  could  not 
)e,  I  am  grateful  that  I  knew  him.  I  am 
jrateful  for  his  advice  and  counsel,  I 
im  grateful  that  we  had  him  as  our 
i^esident.  Time  will  honor  this  man  in 
1  way  that  no  amount  of  public  acclaim 
!ver  could  during  his  lifetime. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
;he  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage) 
ind  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  Honorable  Carl  Fisher. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  with 
ny  colleagues  the  sadness  and  lament 
:onceming  the  death  on  last  January  22 
)f  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  36th  President  of 
.he  United  States. 

It  happened  that  the  late  President 
ived  much  of  his  life  and  died  at  his  be- 
oved  LBJ  Ranch,  located  in  the  district 
n  Texas  which  I  represent.  That  area, 
iirough  which  coursed  the  beautiful 
;prlng-fed  Pedemales  River,  was  very 
nuch  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  man  whose 
OSS  we  mourn  here  today.  He  loved  the 
verdant  hillsides  that  abound  there.  It 
vas  a  source  of  strength  and  inspiration 
or  the  man  who  rose  from  the  ranks  of 
lumble  origin  to  become  the  Nations 
eader  during  one  of  the  most  turbulent 
jeriods  in  American  history. 

I  recall  that  during  the  time  he  was 
lonvalescing  from  his  first  heart  attack 
:  was  invited  to  visit  him  and  spend  the 
light  at  the  LBJ  Ranch.  As  an  indicator 
)f  his  personal  concern  for  others,  after 
linner  that  evening  I  accompanied  him 
>n  a  visit  he  made  to  neighboring  homes. 
■ie  stopped  at  several  places  to  inquire 
ibout  the  health  and  well-being  of  fam- 
lies  and  express  his  concern  and  solici- 
;ude.  He  wanted  to  know  what  he  might 
»  able  to  do  for  them.  It  will  be  recalled 
hat  he  was  at  that  time  majority  lead- 
er of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Throughout  the  time  he  served  in  the 
Congress,  as  Vice  President,  as  President, 
md  right  down  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
[jyndon  Johnson  took  a  very  active  inter- 
est in  problems  associated  with  the  live- 
stock industry  in  that  area.  When  I 
would  see  him  he  would  often  inquire 
ibout  the  current  prices  of  cattle,  sheep, 
ind  goats.  And  he  would  want  to  know 
what  problems  needed  the  attention  of 
:hose  of  us  who  represented  the  growers. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  "Sage 
>f  the  Pedemales"  enjoyed  many  friend- 
ihips  among  those  who  mcule  their  homes 
n  the  "LBJ  country,"  as  it  came  to  be 
mown.  To  many  he  was  a  pioneer  in 


terms  of  progress  and  achievement  in 
the  area  of  State,  national,  and  world  af- 
fairs. Shortly  after  Johnson's  death,  an 
admirer.  Mrs.  Judy  Pue  of  nearby 
Bandera,  wrote  this  poem  to  his  memory : 
Farewell,  O  Pioneer 

Across  the  land  a  tolling  bell 

Peals  a  song  of  sad  farewell. 

Each  wind-swept  hill  with  cedar  head 
Nods  in  grief  above  his  bed. 

The  liveoaks  twist  their  naked  hands 
While  lonely  sheep  roam  overland. 

On  the  range,  the  moan  of  cattle 
In  the  barn  an  empty  saddle. 

Farewell,  farewell,  O  Pioneer 
Farewell.  O  mighty  friend 

Farewell,  farewell.  O  Pioneer 
Who  loved  his  fellow-men. 

Already  assessments  are  being  made  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  place  in  history. 
Perhaps  at  a  later  time,  with  a  wider  per- 
spective, a  better  judgment  can  be 
formed.  As  I  see  it,  his  handling  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  will  loom  as  a  lasting  and 
significant  achievement. 

Devoted  as  he  was  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
man freedom  and  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  both  people  and  nations,  his 
courageous  decisions  during  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  tragic  though  that  conflict  was, 
figured  in  the  ultimate  outcome  of  that 
war.  The  enemy  was  defeated  and  a 
peace  settlement  was  agreed  upon  the 
day  following  the  death  of  President 
Johnson. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago  the  life  and  era  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
ended. 

The  last  ceremony  is  over.  The  last 
funeral  notes,  the  last  salutes,  have  long 
since  echoed  and  faded  away  in  the  hills 
of  Texas  to  be  lost  forever  in  the  winds 
of  time,  and  he  is  at  rest — and  we  some- 
how are  amazed,  disbelieving  that  a  man 
of  such  intensity  and  restless,  endless 
energy,  could  ever  be  at  rest. 

But  social  conscience  did  not  die  with 
him,  and  if  he  were  here,  he  would  be 
reminding  us  how  much  is  left  undone. 

I  do  not  think  there  was  any  problem, 
any  injustice,  any  human  need,  that  es- 
caped his  concern  or  failed  to  draw  his 
attention.  No  problem,  no  human  dilem- 
ma, no  matter  how  far  removed,  no  mat- 
ter how  intractable,  would  be  too  much 
for  him  to  contend  with.  If  he  were 
standing  here  today,  he  would  be  telling 
us  how  high  we  could  reach,  how  far  we 
had  to  go.  if  we  only  dared  and  cared 
enough. 

No  one  who  ever  knew  or  met  Lyndon 
Johnson  could  come  away  without  being 
impressed:  he  confounded  his  enemies 
and  his  friends  alike;  he  never  faltered 
or  failed;  never  took  the  easy  way  out; 
and  if  he  fell  far,  he  reached  higher  than 
any  other  man  ever  dared. 

And  as  he  would  remind  you  of  things 
left  undone,  so  will  I — not  that  I  have 
his  powers  of  persuasion,  but  because  we 
cannot  deny  nor  refuse  to  recognize 
those  problems  and  concerns  that  moved 
him,  and  ought  to  move  us.  They  did 
not  die  when  he  did,  nor  did  they  fade 
away  with  a  change  of  Government ;  nor 
will  they. 

It  is  my  plan  to  elaborate  further  at  a 
subsequent  time. 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
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are  honoring  the  memory  of  former  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

L.  B.  J.  was  no  ordinary  man.  Whether 
one  agreed  or  disagreed  with  his  politics, 
Johnson  was  a  man  of  incredible  strength 
and  endurance. 

He  was  a  master  at  the  science  of 
politics  and  his  record  in  Congress  bears 
this  out.  But  he  may  best  be  remembered 
for  the  calm  and  confident  leadership 
he  provided  in  the  time  following  that 
tragic  day  in  November  1963  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  shot  and  killed. 

Most  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  adult  life 
was  spent  in  service  to  his  coimtry  cul- 
minating in  his  being  called  upon  first 
by  circumstances  and  then  by  a  great 
majority  of  voters  to  serve  £is  President 
of  the  United  States.  Throughout  his 
entire  career  he  worked  tirelessly  and 
with  great  dedication  for  the  good  of 
the  country  as  he  perceived  it. 

While  only  history  can  ultimately 
judge  his  deeds,  those  of  us  who  lived 
in  his  lifetime  honor  his  memory  with 
the  utmost  respect. 

Mr.  GA'XDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
will  remember  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 
From  the  time  he  assumed  the  awesome 
responsibilities  of  the  Presidency,  99  min- 
utes after  the  assassination  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  until  he  left  that  office 
in  1969,  his  administration  was  studded 
with  monumental  decisions  and  dramatic 
actions. 

It  was  an  administration  that  spanned 
an  era  of  turbulence  that  America  will 
never  forget.  The  mid-1960's  saw  our 
country  locked  in  conflict  abroad  and 
wrenched  apart  by  violence  at  home.  It 
was  an  era  where  the  clarion  call  for  civil 
rights  echoed  over  the  land  and  the  stain 
of  civil  disorder  spread  from  coast  to 
coast.  It  was  an  era  which  saw  two  lead- 
ers of  our  Government  murdered — Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  his  brother,  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy.  It  was  an  era  which 
Americans  saw  grow  bitter  and  take  sides 
against  our  involvement  In  Vietnam.  It 
was  an  era  which  would  have  drained 
the  physical  and  moral  strength  of  any 
man  and  it  was  Lyndon  Johnson's  des- 
tiny to  be  the  man  tested.  He  was  not 
found  wanting. 

History,  imquestionably,  will  link  Pres- 
ident Johnson  with  Vietnam.  His  policies 
regarding  the  war  have  been  and  will  be 
questioned  by  many  people.  I  believe, 
however,  that  his  critics,  if  they  be  hon- 
est and  reasonable,  will  bring  peace  to 
that  land,  to  America,  and  to  the  world. 
I  deeply  regret  he  did  not  live  to  see  it 
happen. 

But,  if  war  is  to  be  Lyndon  Johnson's 
footnote  on  the  pages  of  history,  then 
let  history  also  remember  his  other  wars. 
Let  it  remember  Lyndon  Johnson's  war 
against  poverty,  his  war  against  the  lack 
of  decent  housing  for  poor  Americans, 
his  war  for  expanded  educational  op- 
portunities for  young  Americans,  and  his 
war  for  increased  medical  and  health 
benefits  for  older  Americans. 

Let  history  remember  that  when  Pres- 
ident Johnson  took  office  he  promised 
nothing  more  than  to  do  his  best  and 
asked  for  the  help  of  his  people  and  his 
God  in  this  quest.  Who  could  promise 
more? 

Mr.  HICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
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r.ioat  capable,  promising,  and  yet  tragic 
piecidents  in  American  history. 

He  held  the  capacity  for  greatness. 
When  the  Greac  Society  programs  tack- 
led all  of  our  problems — race,  poverty, 
pu'olic  education,  medical  care,  and 
housing — we  all  felt  we  were  a  part  of 
t  hanses  that  would  shake  the  world. 

The  tiagedy  was  that  these  programs 
withered  on  the  vine.  In  his  years  in 
cfHce  President  Johnson  was  obsessed 
with  the  war  in  Vietnam.  His  tremen- 
dous promise  for  a  better  world  was 
killed  by  an  unpopular  war  in  a  straiige 
land. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  trials  and 
turmoil  of  his  last  years  in  the  White 
House  hastened  his  death.  He  will  be 
missed  by  his  many  friends  in  Congress. 
And,  if  history  is  kind,  he  will  be  remem- 
bered by  all  Americans  for  liis  desire  to 
make  our  country  a  better  place  to  live. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  imtimely  passing  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  the  United 
States  has  lost   a  great  man  who  was 
deeply  respected  by  his  colleagues,  his 
friends,  and  those  he  lead  and  served  so 
devotedly  during  his  Presidency.  Just  as 
all  Americans  shared  with  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  her  daughters  the  warmth  and  wis- 
dom of  their  loving  husband  and  father 
for  so  many  years,  we  share  with  them 
now  the  sadness  they  feel. 

I  was  honored  to  serve  in  the  Congress 
during  the  Johnson  years,  and  I  will 
treasure  and  remember  those  years  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  'While  the  two  of  us 
disagreed  from  time  to  time,  I  respected 
and  admired  L.  B.  J.  for  the  firmness  of 
his  dedication  to  the  ideals  and  convic- 
tions he  believed  in.  History  will  record 
and  men  will  Iraig  remember  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  and  the  Great  So- 
ciety he  sought  so  diligently  to  create. 
■While  his  efforts  took  so  much  from  him, 
he  thought  it  worthwhile  and  necessary 
no  matter  what  the  cost. 

I  can  appreciate  and  understand  his 
wanting  to  return  to  the  hill  country,  for 
I,  too,  feel  a  special  closeness  to  a  sec- 
tion of  the  counti-y  very  similar  to  the 
hills  and  the  ranch  that  he  called  home. 
The  peacefulness  and  simplicity  of  the 
hills,  coupled  with  the  family  which 
meant  so  much  to  him  and  knowledge 
of  the  acliievement  of  the  peace  which 
had  so  successfully  eluded  him,  provided 
L.  B.  J.  with  contentment  and  happiness 
during  his  last  days;  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  wanted  it  to  end  in  no  other 
way,  for  finally  he  had  what  he  wanted 
most — peace. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sudden 
death  of  former  President  Lyndon  John- 
son less  than  a  month  after  the  death  of 
former  President  Truman  has  filled  the 
entire  Nation  as  well  as  those  of  us  who 
serve  in  the  Congress  with  a  great  sense 
of  sadness.  Two  devoted  public  servants 
have  been  taken  from  our  midst  leaving 
Ks  with  no  living  former  Presidents.  Such 
an  occurrence  reminds  us  all  of  our  ova\ 
mortality  and  of  the  fleeting  natme  of 
liie  itself. 

The  writer  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
reminds  us  that  there  "is  a  season  for 
evei-ything"— a  time  to  be  born.  weep, 
laugh,  mourn,  dance,  a  time  to  speak  and 
a  time  to  remain  silent,  and  finally  a  time 
to  die.  It  is  rather  interesting  that  the 


time  to  die  for  Presidents  Truman  and 
Johnson  came  so  close  together  becaiise 
there  were  great  similarities  in  the  terms 
they  served  as  President.  They  both 
served  as  Vice  President  and  took  office 
upon  the  death  of  the  President.  They 
both  served  one  elected  term  aiid  chose 
not  to  run  for  reelection.  Both  men  left 
office  with  great  controversies  surround- 
ing tlieir  terms  in  office. 

Lyndon  Joluison,  like  Harry  Truman, 
understood  and  loved  politics,  knew  how 
to  use  power  and  was  not  hesitant  to 
make  a  decision.  I  did  not  always  agree 
with  President  Johnson  but  I  always  re- 
spected and  admiied  him.  Lyndon  John- 
sou's  devotion  to  his  principles  can  be 
very  clearly  seen  in  tlie  decision  he  made 
in  March  of  1968.  He  believed  so  strongly 
that  the  course  he  pursued  in  Vietnam 
was  just  that  he  was  willing  to  give  up 
the  opportunity  to  serve  another  term  as 
President  rather  than  alter  his  Vietnam 
policy.  HistoiT  may  judge  him  right  or 
wrong  in  this  decision  if  it  is  ever  able 
to  render  a  clear  verdict  but  it  will  have 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  he  made  a  de- 
cision and  stuck  by  it. 

One  of  the  tragic  aspects  of  tlie  timing 
of  President  Johnson  s  death  is  the  fact 
that  it  came  just  a  few  hours  before  the 
public  announcement  of  a  cease-fire  in 
Vietnam.  It  is  my  opinion  that  no  person 
in  America  desired  to  see  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace  in  Vietnam  more  than  Ljndon 
Johnson. 

I  can  only  conclude  by  saying  that  an- 
other great  and  dedicated  leader  has 
been  taken  from  us  and  we  will  miss  his 
presence  and  his  guidance  as  time  passes. 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  im- 
timely death  of  President  Lyndon  John- 
son is  not  only  a  great  loss  to  his  family 
and  friends,  but  to  the  entire  Nation  and 
10  the  world. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  gave  more  than  half 
of  his  64  years  in  seivice  to  his  countiy, 
assumed  the  exti-emely  difficult  role  of 
President  following  the  abrupt  and 
tragic  death  of  President  Kemiedy. 
Throughout  his  term  in  office  President 
Johnson,  saddled  by  the  additional  bur- 
den of  an  unpopular  war,  proved  his 
ability  not  only  as  an  outstanding  execu- 
tive but  as  a  stanch,  highlj-  respected 
leader  of  legislators. 

Some  solace  to  those  who  mourn  his 
deatli  can  be  found  in  that  Fate  was  kind 
enough  to  have  allowed  Lyndon  Jolinson 
knowledge  of  the  Vietnam  cease-fire 
prior  to  his  death.  This  welcome  news 
must  have  been  a  great  comfort  to  the 
man  who  sought  so  long  for  peace. 

The  death  of  our  36th  President,  a  sad 
event  for  our  entire  Nation,  will  be 
brought  to  mind  in  the  next  30  days  by 
the  flying  of  our  Nation's  flags  at  half- 
mast — a  symbolic  tribute  to  Lyndon 
Baines  Jolinson  and  a  reminder  to  all 
Americans  of  the  earnest  and  powerful 
man  who  served  his  countiy  faithfully 
and  well  in  some  of  her  most  troubled 
times. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker  and  my  fellow  colleagues.  I  did 
not  know  Lyndon  Johnson — either  as  a 
Member  of  this  House,  as  a  Senator,  or 
as  the  President.  In  fact,  there  is  only 
one  time  that  I  talked  with  him,  but 
that  manory  will  remain  with  me  as 
long  as  I  live. 


I  liave  read  and  heard  a  lot  about 
Lyndon  Jolinson — the  rough  edged, 
hard-riding  Lyndon  Johnson— tlie  folksy 
L.\ndon  Johnson  and  the  unbendingly, 
patriotic  Lyndon  Johnson.  I  have  heard 
about  the  Lyndon  Johnson  of  civil  rights 
fame  and  Great  Society  fame,  but  the 
Lyndon  Johnson  that  I  know  and  re- 
member is  tlie  one  of  deep  compassion 
and  concern. 

Mr.  Johnson  had  been  gone  from  the 
Presidency  for  2  years,  from  the  Sen- 
ate for  11  years,  and  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  23  years.  Yet  on  a  cold 
night  in  December  of  1971,  Lyndon  John- 
son took  the  time  himself  to  call  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.,  to  inquire  how  my  boss, 
the  late  Congressman  Mendel  Rivers, 
was  doing.  Mr.  Rivers  liad  undergone 
heart  surgery.  Mr.  Jolmson  told  me  on 
the  phone  that  night: 

I  Just  wanted  to  call  and  see  if  everything 
Is  all  right.  I  hope  you  dont  mind  U  v.e 
keep  calling  the  next  few  days. 

Then  he  went  on  to  explain: 
You   see,  Mr.  Rivers  Is  an  old   friend   of 
mine  from  oiu-  days  together  in  the  House. 

Every  day  for  the  next  few  days,  eilhcr 
he  or  Mrs.  Johnson  would  call  and  get 
a  report  on  the  Congressman's  condition. 
This  touching  tribute  to  an  old  friend 
told  me  all  I  ever  have  to  kiiow  about 
Lyndon  Joluison.  Here  was  true  com- 
passion— away  from  the  glare  of  pub- 
licity—genuine concern  for  an  old  friend- 
ship. That  is  the  mark  of  a  true  leader 
and  man.  One  who  can  relate  to  the 
everyday  problems  of  his  fellow  man. 
One  who  can  take  the  time  to  care  about 
a  friendship  kept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  the  tlianks  of 
a  grateful  Nation,  that  Lyndon  John.son 
was  the  right  man  for  the  right  time. 
Lyndon  Johnson  gave  this  country  a 
heritage  that  will  be  well  remembered 
in  the  history  books  tomorrow.  Tliou- 
sands  of  Americans  today— and  raiiiions 
in  the  futui-e- will  live  better  becaase 
Lyndon  Joluison  was  a  caring  President. 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  many  thinss  to 
many  peojMe.  but  he  was  above  all  a 
very  human  being— and  wiiile  this  N;;- 
tion  today  mourns  the  death  of  our  3Gih 
President,  we  can  feel  thankful  inde.^d 
that  a  man  like  Lyndon  Jolmson  occu- 
pied the  residence  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  We  can  be  Uiankful  that  Lyn- 
don Johnson  was  on  hand  to  step  in  ar.d 
I'-ad  tlie  American  people  tliroupli  one  of 
tiie  most  tryuig  times  of  our  liistorv 

J.Tr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  .serving  with  four 
great  Presidents.  Of  the  four.  I  probably 
spent  more  time  in  the  presence  of  the 
late  President  Joluison  than  any  of  tlie 
otliers.  My  memoiy  of  these  experiences 
will  not  soon  fade. 

Lyndon  B.  Jolmson  was  a  stron::  man 
in  every  respect.  He  was  a  natural-born 
leader.  He  was  a  leader  m  tlie  House:  a 
leader  in  the  Senate;  and  he  certainly 
lead  our  Nation  with  slren;ith  and 
ability.  Our  coiuitry  has  been  lortmiarc 
indeed  to  have  such  leaders  at  the  ready 
in  time  of  crisis. 

I  wish  he  could  have  hved  to  have 
seen  this  agonizing  war  come  to  its  end. 
Certainly  he  did  everything  within  his 
enormous  power  to  extricate  this  coun- 
try from  her  mora.«;s— but  to  no  iivail. 
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1  Inally  with  calm  resolve,  the  President, 
who  loved  his  country  more  than  the 
I  restige  of  being  its  leader,  chose  to 
lefuse  certain  reelection  in  an  effort  to 
lestore  peace.  History  will  probably  re- 
call that  his  action  did  indeed  cause 
I  eace  to  be  possible. 

The  late  President  should  go  down  in 
1  isjory  as  one  of  our  great  Presidents. 
i  V  grateful  Nation  says  goodbye. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
( eep  regret  and  sorrow  that  I  reflect 
1  pon  the  untimely  passing  away  of  Lyn- 
<  on  Baines  Johnson,  the  36th  President 
c  f  the  United  States. 

Of  all  the  leaders  of  our  country  during 
t  lese  momentous  times,  I  have  known 
1  im,  and  worked  with  him,  the  longest: 
I  Irst,  when  we  were  both  Members  of 
tie  House,  with  oflBces  in  the  Cannon 
I  uilding;  then  when  he  became  Senator; 
1  Iter,  when  he  ascended  to  the  Vice  Pres- 
ilency;  and,  finally,  when  he  became  the 
C  hief  Executive  of  our  Government. 

It  was  a  long  association,  and  one 
\  liich  I  shall  always  treasure.  For  al- 
t  lough  President  Johnson  may  have 
r  lade  some  mistakes,  he  was  also  a  great 
nan  who  came  from  the  Congress,  who 
1  )ved  it,  and  who  knew  how  to  work 
\1th  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  Nation. 

During  his  tenure  as  Senate  majority 
1  sader,  and  as  the  President  of  the  United 
£  tates,  our  country  had  made  more  dif- 
f  cult  and  far-reaching  decisions  than 
probably  during  any  other  comparable 
I  eriod  in  our  history. 

Most  of  those  decisions  will  affect  the 
c  haracter  of  this  country,  and  the  condi- 
t  on  of  life  of  the  American  people,  for 
c  ecades  to  come. 

And  they  will  affect  them  for  the  bet- 
t!r. 

For  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  has  done 
r  lore  than  any  other  single  man  to  bring 
s  bout  a  profound  change  in  the  relation - 
Slip  between  the  Government  and  the 
reople  of  the  United  States — a  change 

V  hlch  made  the  Government  an  active 
c  iiampion  of  the  right  to  equal  oppor- 
t  inity,  and  a  better  standard  of  life, 
f  )r  all  Americans. 

Some  people  may  tend  to  forget  this, 
and  to  judge  President  Johnson's  stew- 
a  rdship  of  the  highest  office  in  this  land 
ty  our  tragic  military  involvement  in 
A  ietnam. 

I  believe  that  historj-  T\ill  be  much 
riore  objective,  and  kinder,  in  this  re- 
spect. 

I  believe  that  historj'  will  show  that 
t  le  initiatives  which  he  undertook  in  the 
f  eld  of  foreign  policy,  whether  they  were 
I  ased  on  sound  or  on  questionable  advice, 
c  id  not  come  from  a  narrow  motive  but 

V  ere  Intended  to  strengthen  the  cause  of 
f -eedom,  and  of  peace,  in  the  world. 

Moreover,  history  will  show  that  in  a 
t  me  of  crisis.  President  Johnson  had 
t  le  courage  to  make  the  most  difficult 
c  ecision  of  all :  to  reverse  himself,  and  to 
r  ?nounce  the  office  of  the  Presidency,  for 
t  le  sake  of  reaching  peace. 

Nearly  5  years  later,  as  he  rests  in  his 
beloved  Texas  soil,  the  results  of  that 
n  omentous  decision  are  at  hand :  a  cease- 
f  re  has  been  signed  in  Vietnam  and, 
1  opefully,  the  cause  of  peace  In  Indo- 
c  hina  Is  gaining  momentum. 

It  is  sad  indeed  that  the  man  who 


turned  our  involvement  in  the  direction 
of  peace  is  not  here  to  see  the  fruition 
of  his  hopes. 

The  singiJar  courage  which  President 
Johnson  displayed  in  March  of  1968  was 
characteristic  of  his  approach  to  the 
basic  and  controversial  issues  of  our  age. 

Time  and  again,  he  withstood  public 
rancor  and  abuse,  risking  his  political 
career  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  the  for- 
gotten, and  the  dispossessed. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  as  a  Representative  of  a 
district  which  has  experienced  its  share 
of  sorrow  and  hardship,  I  have  admired 
his  compassion  for  the  less  fortunate  at 
home  and  abroad ;  his  deep  sense  of  fair- 
ness and  justice;  and  his  full  commit- 
ment to  the  highest  principles  for  which 
the  United  States  has  stood  for  nearly 
two  centuries. 

These  parts  of  his  record,  these  out- 
standing achievements,  shall  serve  as  the 
finest  testament  that  any  President  could 
leave  to  his  countrymen. 

We  are  fortunate  that  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son lived  in  our  time;  and  we  sorrow  at 
his  passing. 

To  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  to  the  members 
of  our  late  President's  family,  Mrs.  Mor- 
gan and  I  wish  to  extend  our  sincerest 
condolences. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  a  man  among  us.  And  now  he  is  gone. 

He  stood  taller,  reached  wider,  worked 
and  fought  harder,  talked  and  cajoled 
and  persuaded  and  listened  better  than 
the  rest. 

His  thoughts,  his  ideas,  his  plans  were 
greater  and  more  generous  than  most. 
And  his  energy,  his  pounding,  driving 
energy,  it  was  as  the  strength  of  ten. 

And  there  were  those some  in  ad- 
miration, some  in  mockery — who  said  he 
was  larger  than  life. 

And  now  he  is  gone.  His  body  lies  in 
the  ground,  in  unaccustomed  stillness. 
His  mind,  his  heart,  his  energy  no  longer 
churn  with  thoughts,  feelings,  and  ac- 
tion. He  is  at  rest. 

But  even  in  death,  he  stands  tall.  And 
now  there  are  many — all  in  admiration, 
none  in  mockery — who  say  he  is  larger 
than  life. 

For  Lyndon  Johnson  has  not  left  the 
company  of  his  fellow  Americans.  His 
life  was  too  big  to  be  circumscribed  by 
a  day  of  birth  at  one  end  and  a  day  of 
death  at  the  other.  His  life  and  his  spirit 
live  on  not  just  in  our  memory,  but  in 
the  real  world  he  did  so  much  to  build 
and  in  the  millions  of  men  and  women 
who  inhabit  his  structure. 

Other  Presidents  gave  in  the  words 
of  emancipation  and  the  promise  of  re- 
construction. Lyndon  Johnson  gave  us 
its  reality. 

Other  Presidents  gave  us  the  hope  of 
health  protection  and  better  education. 
Lyndon  Johnson  gave  us  its  actuality. 

Other  Presidents  gave  us  eloquence 
and  agendas.  Lyndon  Johnson  gave  us 
hospitals,  and  houses,  and  national  parks, 
and  schools,  and  roads,  and  better  cities, 
and  dignity  in  our  old  age  and  oppor- 
tunity in  our  youth. 

And  when  we  partake  in  any  of  these 
promises  he  made  into  reality,  he  shall 
live  on  in  us. 

He  was  an  alchemist  of  dreams,  trans- 


muting the  fragile  stuff  on  which  dreams 
are  made  into  the  tough,  pragmatic  sub- 
stance of  which  Federal  law  and  Federal 
policy  is  built.  It  may  not  be  perfect  but 
you  can  see  it,  touch  it,  use  it,  test  it, 
live  with  it  or  improve  it. 

These  are  two  sentences  of  Lyndon 
Johnson's  that  I  shall  never  forget.  They 
are  plain  words  rather  than  poetry.  But, 
how  moving  they  were  when  he  said  them 
and  how  timely  they  are  now.  And  both 
reflect  what  was  really  his  favorite  pro- 
nouns— not  "I"  and  "me,"  but  "us"  and 
"we." 

"Let  us  continue."  He  said  that  when 
he  assumed  the  leadership  of  this  Nation. 

"We  shall  overcome."  He  said  that 
when  he  assumed  the  role  of  its  con- 
science. 

And  now  he  is  gone.  And  we  are  left  to 
carry  on.  But  we  are  not  alone.  We  are 
not  without  him. 

For  he  is  the  rock  upon  which  we 
shall  build  a  greater  society. 

Let  us  continue.  And  surely  we  shall 
overcome. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  going  to  miss  Lyndon 
Johnson  probably  more  than  we  realize 
today. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  and  worked 
with  him  and  supported  him  will  miss  his 
vision,  his  compassion,  his  legislative  in- 
tuition and  skills  that  moved  ideas  into 
reality. 

But  even  more,  our  citizens  will  miss 
him — the  poor,  the  sick,  the  old,  the  dis- 
advantaged— all  of  those  who  had  a 
friend  as  President  who  was  determined 
to  do  what  he  could  to  turn  the  vast 
resources  of  our  country  toward  doing 
what  is  right  for  the  people. 

I  only  wish  that  the  tribute  of  today, 
the  vast  cutpouring  of  recognition  of  the 
man  he  was,  of  the  things  he  achieved, 
could  have  been  expressed  in  his  life- 
time. 

Harry  Truman,  who  left  the  Presi- 
dency some  20  years  before  his  death, 
benefited  from  the  study  and  evalua- 
tion and  finally,  the  general  recogni- 
tion that  he  indeed  was  one  of  our 
great  Presidents. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  20  years  from 
now  the  scholars  and  historians  who 
evaluate  the  Johnson  years  will  give  him 
the  highest  marks  as  a  man  and  as  a 
leader  during  most  trying  times. 

President  Johnson  confronted  the  crit- 
ical and  fast-moving  events  of  his  day 
with  the  determination  to  make  the  de- 
cisions that  would  serve  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  of  people. 

I  am  glad  that  I  was  able  to  support 
him  during  these  critical  years  and  I 
remember  with  pride  his  letting  me  know 
on  more  than  one  occasion  that  I  was 
one  of  those  he  could  depend  on  and  rely 
on. 

Mrs.  Johnson  and  I  will  miss  him.  We 
extend  our  affection  and  best  wishes  to 
his  family. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  glad  to  join  in  this  tribute.  While 
anything  I  could  say  at  this  point  would 
be  redundant  because  our  Speaker,  ma- 
jority leader,  minority  leader,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  delegation  have  al- 
ready most  appropriately  expressed  the 
feeling  of  Americans.  However,  I  also 
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want  to  take  this  occasion  to  announce 
that  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  to 
designate  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
as  the  Raybum-Johnson  Highway  Sys- 
tem. These  gi-eat  leaders  were  respon- 
."^ible  for  devising  a  method  and  a  means 
for  building  this  system  which  is  almost 
completed  and  links  all  of  the  United 
States  today. 

There  were  many  proposals  under 
which  most  of  the  money  would  have 
gone  for  interest  payments,  and  periodic 
infusions  of  money  followed  by  slow- 
downs would  have  amounted  to  a  no - 
plan  plan.  But  these  great  leaders,  Sam 
Raybum  as  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
Lyndon  Johnson  as  leader  of  the  Senate, 
saw  the  need  and  in  a  great  exercise  of 
leadership  devised  a  successful  plan  for 
accomplishing  the  objective,  using  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
vemments  as  well  as  great  private  ex- 
pertise. Both  great  leaders  have  now 
passed  on  and  I  think  it  is  most  appro- 
priate at  this  time  that  the  system  be 
named  the  Rayburn -Johnson  Highway 
System. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  Congressman  Wright  Patman, 
the  dean  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  securing  this  time  on  the  House 
floor  today  for  himself  and  other  Mem- 
bers to  pay  tribute  to  our  former  col- 
league and  departed  President  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson. 

During  the  79th  Congi-ess,  which  was 
my  second  term.  I  served  on  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  with  Congressman 
Lyndon  Johnson.  I  became  acquainted 
with  him  as  a  co-member  of  this  commit- 
tee and  have  always  admired  his  ability, 
not  only  as  a  legislator  but  also  his  great 
service  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  particularly 
as  leader  of  the  Senate.  Lyndon  John- 
son's leadership  in  the  Senate  was  out- 
standing. His  ability  as  legislative  leader 
was  recognized  by  all  Members  of  that 
body,  as  well  as  Members  of  the  House. 
He  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  legisla- 
tive compromise  which  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  many  legislative  bills  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity  and  the  Nation. 

At  the  1960  Democratic  Convention, 
when  John  F.  Kennedy  was  nominated, 
he  greatly  aided  the  Democratic  ticket 
nationally  by  becoming  a  candidate  for 
Vice  President  which  resulted  in  a  great 
Democratic  victory  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Af ler  the  unfortunate  tragedy  to  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  at  Dallas.  Tex.,  Vice 
President  Johnson  was  sworn  in  as  Pres- 
ident and  canied  on  the  various  pro- 
grams which  President  Kennedy  had 
sponsored  during  liis  l',i  years  as  our 
E.xecutive  and  he  enacted  many  addi- 
tional legislative  programs.  He  exhib- 
ited the  same  outstanding  ability  as  an 
Executive  that  he  displayed  as  a  legisla- 
tive leader  of  the  Senate. 

During  his  almost  two  terms  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  he  accom- 
plished more  than  any  President  in  his- 
tory with  the  possible  exception  of  Pres- 
ident Franklin  Roosevelt  in  successfully 
placing  upon  the  Federal  statute  books 
more  progressive  legislation  than  any 
President  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  Civil  Rights  legislation  which  had 
been  debated,   postponed,   stalled,   fili- 


bustered, and  neglected  for  generations 
was  enacted  into  law  through  the  extra- 
ordinary persuasion  and  finesse  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  Housing  legislation,  social 
security  expansion,  medicare,  health, 
rural,  and  labor  bills  were  enacted  and 
expanded  during  his  regime  in  the  White 
House. 

His  patriotism  and  dedication  to  his 
country  and  his  sense  of  sincerity  and 
responsibility  toward  all  segments  of  our 
citizenry  was  unquestioned.  I,  along  with 
other  members  of  congressional  commit- 
tees was  invited  to  the  White  House  by 
President  Johnson  to  participate  in  his 
ceremonies  of  signing  many  important 
bills  for  the  benefit  of  the  impoverished 
and  the  middle-  and  low-income  popu- 
lation  of  the  United  States. 

LjTidon  Johnson  was  a  common  man 
who  could  occupy  the  highest  office  in 
the  world  with  dignity,  ability,  and  not 
lose  the  common  touch  because  he  as 
a  youngster  and  student  in  grade  school, 
high  school  and  college  mingled  with  all 
stratas  of  society  in  his  native  Texas. 
Even  as  President  of  the  United  States 
when  meeting  friends  in  the  White  House 
or  at  State  functions  he  always  had  time 
to  stop  and  converse  and  greet  old-time 
friends  from  all  segments  of  hfe. 

The  Nation  for  generations  to  come 
will  be  enriched  and  benefited  by  the 
long  public  service  of  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  through  his  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight in  fighting  for  principles  that 
v.ould  be  beneficial  to  all  segments  of 
our  Nation's  population. 

When  President  Johnson's  casket  was 
flown  to  Washington  and  placed  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  tens  of  thousands 
of  his  adoring  public  marched  by  and 
paid  tribute  to  his  memoi-y  during  the 
afternoon  and  night  after  the  ceremonial 
tribute.  I  wish  to  join  with  all  our  citi- 
zens in  extending  this  farewell  tribute 
to  a  great  leader  and  extend  sympathy 
to  his  wife,  family,  and  relatives  in  their 
bereavement. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1952 
when  the  Democrats  had  a  fine  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States  in 
Gov.  Adlai  Stevenson  of  Illinois,  the  at- 
tacks on  President  Harry  S  Truman  had 
become  so  bitter  and  mean  that  those 
who  were  mastei-minding  the  Stevenson 
campaign  decided  to  make  a  particular 
point  of  disassociating  the  Stevenson 
candidacy  from  the  Truman  administra- 
tion, on  the  assumption  that  Mr.  Truman 
was  an  unpopular  President.  But  regard- 
less of  what  was  being  said  about  him  at 
the  time  by  his  political  enemies.  Presi- 
dent Truman  had  deeply  impressed  the 
American  people  with  his  sincerity  and 
his  compassion  and  his  courage,  and  as 
the  years  went  by  historj-  more  and  more 
accorded  him  the  greatness  he  had 
earned  in  office.  Had  he  run  for  reelec- 
tion in  1952,  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
won. 

And  if  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  had  run  for 
reelection  in  1968,  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  won,  too,  despite  the  attacks  which 
were  then  being  made  upon  him  and  his 
administration.  For  he.  like  Truman,  had 
had  the  courage  to  fight  for  the  kind  of 
legislation  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  wanted  and  needed,  and 
his  achievements  in  the  fields  of  health, 
safety,   consumer  protection,   economic 


opportunity,  civil  rights,  natural  resource 
development,  transportation,  conserva- 
tion, and  economic  expansion  were  ol 
such  vast  scope  that  it  will  take  us  vears 
to  appreciate  their  real  significance. 

His  decision  not  to  run  for  reelection 
reflected  his  consuming  desire  to  find  a 
way  to  terminate  the  tragic  war  in  Viet- 
nam, since  his  own  efforts  in  this  respect 
had  succeeded  only  in  bringing  the  Paris 
peace  talks  into  existence  but  with  no 
prospect  at  that  time  of  any  agreement. 
So  he  relinquished  an  office  in  wliich  he 
was  a  superb  practitioner  of  the  art  and 
science  of  government — an  office  he  filled 
with  great  distinction  and  effective- 
ness—in the  hope  that  his  stepping  down 
would  enable  his  successor  to  achieve 
the  peace  which  eluded  him.  The  bit- 
terness over  the  war  so  clouded  the  polit- 
ical atmosphere  of  1968  that  to  mam- 
articulate  Americans.  Ljndon  Johnson 
was  a  failure  as  a  President  and  a  man  to 
be  vilified.  But  the  outpouring  of  genu- 
ine grief  which  marked  his  premature 
death  demonstrated  the  deep  regard  in 
which  he  was  held  as  a  President  and 
as  a  man  by  the  millions  upon  millions 
of  Americans  of  every  race,  creed,  color. 
and  economic  station  who  recognized 
the  tangible  results  of  his  unprecedented 
achievements  as  a  President  of  and  b^■ 
and  for  the  people.  Presidents  Truman 
and  Johnson  had  much  in  common  m 
that  respect. 

A  few  days  before  President  Johnson 
left  office,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
into  focus  the  remarkable  acliievements 
of  "The  Johnson  Years"  in  a  book  pre- 
sented to  President  Johnson  at  a  dinner 
in  New  York  City  on  January  13.  1969. 
I  felt  deeply  honored  to  be  the  onlv  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  contribute  to  this  pres- 
entation volume.  My  assignment  was  to 
discuss  in  a  few  short  paragraphs  the 
contributions  made  by  the  Jolinson  Pres- 
idency to  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

Now,  in  looking  over  that  volume  of 
capsule  evaluations  of  the  Johnson  Presi- 
dency; by  a  score  or  so  of  prominent 
Americans  who  were  closely  associated 
with  Johnson  administration  objectives 
but  including  many  who  were  not  a  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  themselves.  I 
am  struck  by  the  incisiveness  of  the 
judgments  expressed  4  years  ago  as  to 
what  his  great  achievements  really  were, 

TRIBUTE   BV    JAMES    M.\C    GP.ECOE    BURNS 

The  historian,  James  MacGregor 
Burns  of  Williams  College,  summed  up 
the  stature  of  the  man  in  this  overview 
of  the  Johnson  Presidency  which  began 
the  volume: 

Overview 
(By  James  MacGregor  Burns.) 

L.'x.st  winter  I  .stepped  out  onto  the  baUony 
of  the  White  Hou.>*  In  the  companv  of  tlie 
Pre.sident  of  the  United  States.  In  the  dis- 
tance tl-.e  figure  of  Thomas  Jeflerson  pleamed 
like  a  Jewel  In  his  marble  pantheon — and  I 
thought  of  the  greatness  of  the  first  Demo- 
cratic Pre.sident  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  littleness  of  some  of  those  wlio  attacked 
him.  We  were  standing  on  '  Truman's  bal- 
cony"— and  I  remembered  tlie  absurd  criti- 
cism by  thase  who  were  dead  set  against  any 
kind  of  change,  whether  of  architecture  or  of 
policy. 

History  has  a  way  of  siphoning  into  obliv- 
ion the  petty  and  the  Irrelevant  and  of 
measuring  up  tlic  real  .=;t.iture  of  a  man.  li-^- 
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tory  does  not  supply  one  final  verdict  but 
many  assessments.  Those  assessments  add  up 
to  as  final  a  Judgment  as  a  man  can  receive 
on  earth. 

Some  historians  will  remember  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  as  the  man  who  declared  total 
w.ar  on  poverty,  deprivation,  disease,  and 
lurnorance — and  who  threw  himself,  day  and 
Light,  into  the  leadership  oX  that  battle  with 
evn-y  ounce  of  energy  he  possessed. 

Other  historians  will  remember  him  a.s 
the  man  who — like  Jackson  and  Wilson  and 
rruman — suffered  criticism  because  he  stuck 
to  the  course  that  he  believed  was  right:  a 
nan  who  endured  attacks  with  the  patience 
4nd  tolerance  of  a  Lincoln;  and  as  a  man 
*ho  risked  the  consensus  he  clierjshed  be- 
:aus€  he  put  duty  and  conscience  over  an 
?asy  popularity. 

Still  other  historian.;  will  remember  him 

IS  the  man  from  the  South  and  from  the 

Senate  who  made  a  personal   and  political 

•ommltment   to  full  opportunity  for  black 

Americans — a    commitment    that    stamped 

Um  as  truly  the  President  of  all  the  people 

Liid  a  symbol  of  hope  for  the  whole  nation. 

Students  of  government,  like  myself,  will 

:  emember    Lyndon    Johnson    lor    a    further 

md  special  reason.  He  was  the  lirat  President 

o  recognize  fully  that  our  basic  social  ills 

I  re    so   rooted    In    encnisted    attitudes    and 

!  tubborn    social    structures    that    no    single 

!  olution  or  dramatic  crusade  will  solve  them: 

ihe  first  President  to  see  clearly  that  only 

I.  total  attack  across  the  widest  front,  with 

(  very  possible  weapon,  would  bring  a  break- 

ihrough;  and  the  first  President  to  propose 

1  lasic  Institutional  changes  to  make  a  total 

i  ttack   possible. 

No  one  defined  the  problem  better  than 
1  he  President  himself;  "Our  democracy  can- 
not remain  static,  a  prisoner  to  the  past  .  .  . 
<5overnment  Itself  has  the  continuing  ob- 
ligation— second  to  no  other — to  keep  the 
1  machinery  of  public  participation  function- 
1  ng  smoothly  and  to  improve  It  where  neces- 
s  ary  so  that  democracy  remains  a  vital  and 
■<  ibrant  institution." 

(  THEB  CONTBIBUTOKS  TO  THE  "JOHNSON  YEABS'' 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  followed  then  a 
s  eries  of  summarizations  of  Johnson  ad- 
I  linistration  achievements  in  many  dif- 
lerent  fields,  accompanied  by  a  list  of 
1  mdmark  laws  enacted  at  President 
.ohnson's  request  and  with  his  vigorous 
I  articipation. 

Those  who  contributed  short  chapters 
f  Dr  the  presentation  volume  and  their  af- 
f  nations  at  the  time  were: 

Foreign  Affairs — McGeorge  Bundy, 
r  resident  of  the  Ford  Foundation:  Na- 
t  onal  Defence — Robert  S.  McNamara, 
I  resident  of  the  International  Bank  for 
I  reconstruction  and  Development:  The 
I  conomy — Walter  Heller,  University  of 
JEinnesota;  Civil  Rights— Ralph  Ellison; 
I  overty — Carl  B.  Stokes,  Mayor  of  Cleve- 
lind;  Education — John  W.  Gardner, 
Chairman.  the  Urban  Coalition; 
P  ealth— Michael  E.  DeBakey,  Baylor 
C  ollege  of  Medicine;  Housing  and  Urban 
levelopment — Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  chair- 
rian  of  the  board.  Kaiser  Industries 
Corp.;  Farming  and  Rural  America — 
I  erschel  D.  Newsom.  past  master  of  the 
>ational  Grange;  Older  Americans — 
■V^ilbur  J.  Cohen,  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Transporta- 
t  on — Ben  W.  Heineman,  president, 
Northwest  Industries,  Inc.;  Law  and 
J  istice— Tom  C.  Clark,  Associate  Justice 
o  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  194&-67;  Excellence  in  Govem- 
n  ent — Kermit  Gordon,  President,  the 
Erookings  Institution;  Federal  State 
P  artnership — Nelson      A.      Rockefeller, 


Governor  of  New  York;  Busine.'^s  Govern- 
ment Partnership — Henry  Ford  II,  chair- 
man of  the  boaid,  Ford  Motor  Co.;  La- 
bor Grovemment  Partnership — George 
Meany,  President  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations;  Quality  of  the  En- 
vironment—Laurance  S.  Rockefeller, 
Chairman,  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee 
on  Recreation  and  Natural  Beauty: 

Protecting  the  Consumer — Leonor  K. 
Sullivan,  Member  of  Congress,  chair- 
man. Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs, 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency; Space— James  E.  Webb,  former 
Administrator,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration;  The  Arts  and  Hu- 
inamties — Roger  L.  Stevens,  Chairman, 
National  Council  of  the  Arts. 

A    FEW    OF    THE    LANDMARK    JOH.MSON    LAWS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mere  listing  in  this 
book  of  th-'  remarkable  laws  and  admin- 
istrative actions  taken  during  the  John- 
son years  in  the  White  Hou.se  in  each  of 
these  fields  is  almost  overpowering.  In- 
cluded among  the  consmer  protection 
listings  are: 

The  Truth  in  Securities  Act  of  1965; 
the  Traffic  and  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1966:  the  Fair  Packaping  and  Labeling 
Act  of  1966:  the  Child  Protection  Act  of 
1966:  the  Flammable  Fabric  Amendment 
of  1967:  the  Product  Safety  Commission 
Act  of  1967:  the  Fire  and  Safety  Re- 
search Act  of  1967:  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  of  1968:  the  Meat  and  Poulti-y  In- 
spection Act  of  1S68:  the  Gas  Pipeline 
Safety  Act  of  1968;  the  Hazardous  Radi- 
ation Act  of  1968:  and  establishment  of 
consumer  representation  in  the  White 
House  and  Justice  Department. 

Many,  many  more  consumer  measures 
are  listed  under  other  headings  in  the 
volume,  such  as  medicare,  the  food 
stamp  program,  the  Water  Quality  and 
Clean  Air  and  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Acts, 
innovative  new  housing  programs,  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  and  the 
Safe  Streets  Acts,  and  numerous  others. 
The  Johnson  record  in  office  matches  or 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  administration 
in  the  historj-  of  our  Nation  in  working 
efTectively  for  the  well-being  of  all 
citizens. 

President  Johnson  not  only  built  upon 
the  accomplishments  of  such  illustrious 
predecessors  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Harry  S.  Truman,  Dwight  D.  Ei.'^enhower, 
and  John  F.  Kennedy  but  blazed  new 
paths  in  many  areas  of  economic  im- 
provement and  the  health  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

LAWS  IN  WHTC-H  ALL  AMERICANS  CAN  TAKE  PraDE 

In  the  consumer  field  particularly. 
President  Johioson  was  outstandingly 
successful.  In  my  tribute  to  his  admin- 
istration's consumer  record,  in  my  con- 
tribution to  the  book  presented  to  him 
on  JanuaiT  13,  1969,  I  stated; 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  well-being  of 
the  American  people  as  consumers,  the  past 
five  years  have  been  the  most  dramatic  and 
productive  in  our  entire  history.  And  the 
credit  for  this  remarkable  change  in  the  con- 
sumers long-neglected  status  belongs  en- 
tirely to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  The 
results  will  stand  always  as  a  tribute  to  his 
deep  concern  for  people,  and  his  determina- 
tion to  assure  a  better,  safer,  healthier,  hap- 
pier life  for  all  Americans. 

From  his  first  days  In  the  'White  House, 
President  Johnson  initiated  a  drive  for  far- 


reaching  and  long-needed  consumer  laws 
which  was  as  effective  as  it  was  unrelenting 
Furthermore,  through  establishment  of  the 
White  House  office  of  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  he  brought 
the  Voice  of  the  Consumer  into  the  highest 
counsels  of  government.  To  this  office,  he 
named  first  Esther  Peterson  and  then  Betty 
Furness,  dynamic  women  of  outstanding 
ability,  who  succeeded  in  creating  through- 
out the  Federal  Government,  and  in  the 
States  as  well,  a  new  sense  of  public  agencv 
awareness  of  government's  obligations  to 
consumers. 

As  one  who  has  made  consumer  causes  my 
main  concern  in  the  Congress,  I  am  cou- 
\inced  Uiat  without  President  Johnson's 
wholehearted  leadership  in  this  field,  the 
impressive  catalogue  of  landmark  consumer 
laws  of  the  past  five  years  could  never  have 
been  achieved.  These  are  laws  In  which  all 
Americans  can  take  pride. 

LEONOB    K.    StTLLIVAN, 

Member  of  Congress,  Chairman,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs,  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currericy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  always  treasure 
the  inscription  in  the  volume  he  sent  to 
me,  thanking  me  for  helping  to  "give  the 
consumer  a  voice."  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  vigor  with  which  he  galvanized  his 
entile  administration  into  support  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  and  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968  and 
other  measures  which  I  sponsored  which 
were  bitterly  opposed  at  the  time,  I  know 
they  would  never  have  become  law,  or 
would  have  been  so  watered  down  as  to 
be  viituaUy  nothing  more  than  shells. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  once  said  the 
American  people  had  a  "rendezvous  with 
destiny."  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  exempli- 
fied that  concept  in  his  untiring  diive  to 
make  this  a  better  counti-y  for  every  citi- 
zen. We  and  those  who  come  after  us 
will  all  be  in  his  debt  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  Presidency. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  In  the  House  and  with 
Americans  everywhere  in  mourning  the 
loss  of  a  great  American  President,  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson,  whose  passing  on 
January  22  came  within  a  month  of  the 
death  of  another  great  President,  Harry 
S  Triunan,  on  December  26,  1972. 

Both  former  Presidents  will  long  be 
remembered  for  the  role  they  played  in 
providing  medical  care  for  the  needy  in 
America;  President  Truman  for  his 
proposal  of  a  medical  aid  program  to  the 
Congress  in  1949  and  President  Johnson, 
who  fought  for  the  enactment  of  medi- 
care by  the  Congress  and  signed  it  into 
law  in  1965  with  President  Truman  by 
his  side. 

Historians  of  the  future  cannot  escape 
linking  the  names  of  these  two  former 
great  Presidents,  Harry  S  Truman  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  to  the  epoch  leader- 
ship they  played  in  placing  the  first 
meaningful  civil  rights  law  on  the 
statute  books  since  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  signed  the  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation one  century  earlier. 

Harry  S.  Truman,  as  President,  had 
the  courage  to  propose  civil  rights  to 
the  Congress  in  1948;  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  as  Senate  majority  leader,  floor 
managed  the  first  voting  rights  legisla- 
tion onto  the  lawbooks  in  1957,  and  as 
President  saw  the  fulfillment  of  that 
goal  by  signing  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964. 
Mr,  Speaker,  President  Johnson  was 
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indeed  one  of  America's  great  public 
servants,  as  a  congressional  secretary,  as 
a  Member  of  this  House,  sis  a  Senator 
from  Texas  and  Senate  majority  leader, 
as  'Vice  President  and  President  of  the 
United  States.  All  of  his  years  In  Wash- 
ington were  devoted  to  helping  the  poor, 
the  sick,  the  uneducated,  the  oppressed, 
and  those  whom  society  had  forgotten  or 
ignored.  His  public  life  was  filled  with 
controversy  because  he  was  a  man  of  de- 
cision, and  a  man  who  cared. 

One  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  close 
friends  and  confidants  on  the  Washing- 
ton scene  for  many  years,  former  Su- 
preme Court  Associate  Justice  Abe 
Fortas,  summed  it  up  eloquently  when  he 
said  of  the  former  President; 

Above  all,  let  tis  remember  that  he  was  a 
large  man,  of  enormous  strength  and  Intense 
dedication.  He  was  a  man  alive,  vital,  eager, 
restless,  warm  and  passionate.  He- was  Amer- 
ica. He  was  America's  frontier,  without  which 
America  is  Just  another  tired,  retreating 
society,  headed  towards  mankind's  end  and 
not  towards  the  fulfillment  of  its  dreams. 

Let  us  not  lose  our  way.  Let  us  honor  him 
by  continuing  the  ascent  which  he  began. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ascent  to  which 
former  Justice  Fortas  refers  reads  like 
a  litany  of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson's 
legislative  accomplishments:  civil  rights, 
medicare,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act,  Higher  Education  Act,  Old- 
er Americans  Act,  the  War  on  Poverty, 
the  Immigration  Act  abolishing  discrim- 
inatoi-y  national  origins  quota  system. 
Mental  Health,  Heart,  Cancer,  and 
Stroke  Acts,  housing  programs  and 
model  cities,  the  Water  and  Air  Pollution 
Acts,  the  Truth  in  Packaging  Act.  Auto 
and  Highway  Safety  Acts,  Child  Protec- 
tion Act,  minimum  wage  and  social  se- 
curity liberalization,  increased  veterans 
benefits  and  a  new  GI  Education  Act,  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act,  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act,  the  Age  Discrimination  Act, 
■Vocational  Training  Act,  and  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act. 

President  Nixon  aptly  said  in  his  trib- 
ute that  President  Johnson's  concept  of 
the  Amei-ican  dream  was  no  catch  phrase 
to  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson: 

He  believed  In  America — in  what  America 
could  mean  to  all  of  its  citizens  and  what 
America  could  mean  to  the  world.  In  the 
service  of  that  faith,  he  gave  himself  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  LjTidon  Baines  Johnson  speak 
for  themselves. 

It  must  have  been  gratifying  for  him 
to  know  before  his  untimely  death  that  in 
tlie  4  short  years  since  he  left  the  White 
House,  his  long-sought  quest  for  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia  was  coming  to  fruition  as 
a  result  of  the  Paris  peace  talks  he 
initiated:  and  that  his  fellow  country- 
men were  favorably  viewing  his  Presi- 
dency with  a  new  perspective  as  one  of 
enlightenment,  progress,  and  compassion 
for  less-fortunate  Americans. 

As  we  mourn  the  passing  of  this  physi- 
cally large  and  dynamic  leader  of  un- 
shakeable  courage,  we  are  grateful  for 
the  life  God  gave  him  and  for  the  useful 
purposes  to  which  he  channeled  his  every 
breath  and  ounce  of  energj-  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  fellow  man.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  offering  profound  sympathy  on  behalf 
Of  myself  and  the  citizens  of  the  Second 


Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts 
to  President  Johnson's  beloved  wife.  Lady 
Bird,  and  to  their  daughters,  Lynda  and 
Luci,  in  their  great  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  tribute 
at  this  time  editorials  from  the  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  Daily  News  of  January  23, 
and  the  Boston  Globe  of  January  24,  and 
former  Justice  Fortas'  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  25. 1973: 

(From  the  Springfield    (Mass.)    Dailv  News, 

Jan.  23,  1973) 

Lyndon  Johnson  Fought  for  Rights 

It  is  fitting  that,  in  his  last  public  speech 
liille  more  than  a  month  ago,  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  spoke  out  once  more  for  civil 
rights — the  area  of  human  need  in  which  the 
36th  President  of  the  United  States  made  his 
greatest  contribution  to  our  society. 

Pictures  of  that  civil  rights  symposium  at 
the  LBJ  Library  In  Austin  gave  the  initial 
impression  that  Mr.  Johnson  had  aged  sud- 
denly— faster  than  his  64  years  should  allow. 
But  the  lasting  impression  was  that  the  pas- 
sage of  time  and  withdrawal  from  public  life 
had  not  dimmed  Mr.  Johnson's  abiding  pas- 
sion for  equal  rights  for  his  fellow  Americans. 

He  spoke  softly  but  with  deep  conviction 
as  he  appealed  for  a  unified  effort  to  advance 
new  civil  rights  programs  and  told  opposing 
factions  at  that  symposium;  "We  shall  over- 
come!" 

Indeed,  the  t.-Ul  Texan  with  the  Southern 
drawl  and  the  down-to-earth  manner  did 
overcome.  If  the  time  was  ripe  in  the  mid- 
1960s  for  passage  of  the  first  meaningful 
civil  rights  legislation  In  America's  history, 
it  is  to  President  Johnson's  great  credit  that 
he  was  the  unifying  and  moving  force  re- 
sponsible for  getting  this  historic  legislation 
through  Congress. 

Mr.  Johnson's  social  legislation,  the  out- 
growth of  his  Great  Society  policies,  was  un- 
questionably the  distinguishing  feature  of 
his  administration — just  as,  in  contrast,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  was  his  political  albatross. 

Without  Vietnam,  history  would,  most 
likely,  rank  Mr.  Johnson  as  one  of  Americas 
greatest  Presidents.  Despite  Vietnam,  his- 
torians will.  In  a-ssessing  his  White  House 
years,  have  to  consider  that  Mr.  Johnsons 
record  of  legislative  accomplishment  in  Con- 
gress is  unequaled  in  recent  times. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  consummate  pol- 
itician. No  President  was  more  adept  at  ma- 
neuvering Congress  into  doing  his  bidding — 
a  mastery  of  the  high  political  art  of  com- 
promise developed  In  his  days  as  a  congress- 
man and  senator  and  refined  during  his  eight 
years  as  Senate  majority  leader. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Johnson's  skills  In  be- 
hind-the-scenes political  manetivering  were 
not  translated  to  his  public  image.  He  was 
not  a  good  public  speaker.  And  it  was  easy  to 
let  the  recited  speeches  and  the  Texas  drawl 
divert  attention  from  the  significance  of  his 
message,  and  even  obscure  his  deep  sense  of 
dedication  to  the  achievement  of  a  better  so- 
ciety for  all  Americans. 

Lyndon  Johnson  developed  his  political 
skills  early  on.  It  seemed  that  politics  and 
LBJ  were  a  natural  combination:  In  contrast 
to  Harry  S  Truman  who  labored  for  years  in 
the  political  vineyards  before  achieving  rec- 
ognition and  success.  Lyndon  Johnson  first 
appeared  on  the  Washington  scene,  as  a  sec- 
retary to  a  congressman,  at  age  23.  He  became 
a  congressman  before  he  was  30  and  advanced 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  slightly  more  than  a  dec- 
ade later.  He  was  only  46  when  he  was  chosen 
by  his  colleagues  for  the  most  prestigious 
and  powerful  Senate  job.  majority  leader. 

But  if  his  early  political  brilliance  and  his 
legislative  accomplishment  as  Democratic 
leader  in  the  Senate  eminently  qualified  him 
for  advancement  to  the  presidency,  this  ad- 
vancement    cnme     under     ir.Tgic     circum- 


stances— the  assassination  In  Dallas  of  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  on  Nov.  22,  1963. 

Again,  it  is  to  Mr.  Johnsons  credit  that, 
recognizing  the  depth  of  the  nation's  loss  and 
the  very  painful  transition  of  power  in  the 
White  House,  he  devoted  his  efforts,  first,  to 
carrying  on  President  Kennedy's  unfinished 
programs. 

Lyndon  Johnson  will  be  remembered  for 
many  things  during  his  five  years  and  two 
months  as  President.  He  fashioned  his  own 
Great  Society.  He  Instituted  a  national  War 
on  Poverty.  He  carried  on  the  Peace  Corps, 
the  Job  Corps,  and  put  the  full  weight  of  the 
federal  government  behind  an  effort  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
had  never  before  been  given  the  opportunity 
for  better  schools,  better  housing,  participa- 
tion in  the  election  process,  and,  in  fact, 
equal  rights  in  all  areas  of  American  life. 

On  July  2.  1964,  President  Johnson  signed 
the  civil  rights  bill — opening  up  to  blacks  all 
hotels,  motels,  restaurants  and  other  busi- 
nesses serving  the  public.  This  historic  law 
also  guaranteed  equal  Job  opportunities  for 
all. 

But,  LBJ  will  also  be  remembered  as  the 
President  who  got  America  deeper  and  deeper 
into  an  increasingly  vinpopular  war  In  Viet- 
nam and,  try  as  he  might,  could  not  get  us 
out. 

Under  mounting  criticism  and  attack,  even 
from  his  own  Democratic  party.  Mr.  Johnson 
did  not  seek  re-election  to  a  second  full  term, 
opting  instead  to  devote  his  final  months  in 
office  to  efforts  to  achieve  peace  in  Vietnam. 

This  peace  never  came.  And  It  will  remain 
a  paradox  of  history  that  this  man  who  la- 
bored so  hard  and  so  successfully  to  advance 
human  and  humane  causes  at  home  was. 
to  reverse  the  saying,  a  prophet  without 
honor  in  Vietnam.  He  was  a  man  of  peace 
who  was  hailed  for  his  concern  for  the  needs 
of  Americans,  and.  simultaneously,  a  man  ol 
war — reviled  by  many  for  his  hard-line  war 
policies  in  a  distant  land. 

History  may  record  that  this  skilled  poli- 
tician's greatest  triumph  was  his  smashing 
election  victory  over  Sen.  Barry  M.  Gold- 
water  in  1964.  And  history  will  doubtles.s 
point  to  his  sunamit  meeting  at  Glassboro 
in  1967  with  Russian  Premier  Kosygln  as  a 
highpoint  of  the  Johnson  presidential  years 

But,  the  thought  persists  that  the  "finest 
hour  for  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  came  last 
Dec.  12  in  that  civil  rights  symposium  m 
Austin  v.hen — his  .shoiUders  stooped,  his  hair 
graying,  and  his  steps  almost  hesitating — 
he  returned  to  the  rostrum  to  mediate  a 
civil  rights  dispute  and  appeal  for  a  cause  in 
which  he  believed  so  deeply  and  so  sincerely 
Americans  and  the  entire  world  are 
shocked  by  President  Johnson's  sudden  and 
premature  death  at  age  64. 

We  mourn  his  passing.  And  we  pay  tribute 
to  this  man  who  fought  so  courageously  and 
untiringly  lor  civil  rights,  and  lor  a  better 
America. 

(From  the  Boston  Globe.  Jan.  24.  1973] 
L.  B.  J.— We  Shail  Overcome 

The  entire  nation  has  reason  to  mourn 
the  death  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  which  has 
come  so  soon  after  the  passing  of  our  oiiU 
other  former  President,  Harry  S.  Truman. 

We  say  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Johnson  presided  over  the  mo.'^l  unpopu- 
lar war  in  American  history,  the  one  about 
which  President  Ni.xon  addressed  the  nation 
last  night. 

But  there  was  also  another  Lyndoii  John- 
son. He  played  a  leading  role— and  we  were 
surprised  to  find  no  reference  to  It  in  the 
pages  of  print  about  him  yesterday — in  keep- 
ing us  out  of  war  in  Vietnam  tack  in  April 
of  1954.  He  wa.5  Senate  Majority  Leader  then 
and  Jol'.n  Foster  Dulles  called  eight  congres- 
sional leaders  before  Adm.  Arthur  W.  Rad- 
ford, chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StatT 
and  lo'd  him  Prc-^idor.t   Eisenhower  wanted 
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(    Joint  resolution  permitting  air  and  naval 

)  ttacks. 

Johnson    vigorously    opposed    It.    and    we 

!  tayed  out  of  war  for  seven  or  eight  more 

years.  Then.  traglctJly.  it  came.  He  did  not 
tart  It,  but  might  have  stopped  It.  To  his 
reat  credit  he  did  finally  stare  dowr.  his  gen- 
rals  in  March  of  1968  and  refuse  the  massive 

lelnforcement  of  US  troops  they  were  seek- 

o- 

By  then  he  had  lost  the  majority  that  In 
P64  had  given  him  what  sti'-l  stands  today 
I  fter  President  Nixon's  recent  landslide  as 
1  he  largest  percentage  of  the  popular  vote 
« ver  given  to  a  presidential  candidate.  Ar.d 
1  y  the  time  of  his  decision  not  to  run  again. 
1  e  had  accomplished  much  with  the  support 
t  hat  vote  gave  him  in  Congress. 

It  was  this  other  Lyndon  Johnson  who, 
d'.en  before  that,  persuaded  Congress  to  en- 
ict  in  1964  the  most  meaningful  Civil  Rights 
1  aw  in  a  century.  And  there  were  other 
I  lajor  accomplishments  of  his  campaign  for 

"Great  Society,"  such  as  laws  giving  mas- 
^ve  Federal  aid  to  our  schools,  medical  care 
far  the  aged  and  funds  for  his  war  on  pov- 
qrty. 

He  tried  to  mix  the  two  wars,  and  they 
^ouldn't  mix,  any  more  than  guns  and  but- 
1|?r.  This  was  his  tragedy. 

Yet  there  is  great  hope  for  the  country 
Ih  much  of  what  he  said  and  did.  And  stirely 
c  ne  of  the  best  farewell  addresses  was  his 
Inpromptu  speech  only  last  Dec.  12,  before  a 
Ideated  audience  in  Austin.  Texas: 

I  believe  that  the  essence  of  government 
1  es  with  unceasir.g  concern  for  .  .  .  every 
1  idivldual  .  .  .  regardless  of  color,  creed, 
J  ncestry,  sex  or  age.  ...  To  be  black,  I  be- 
1  eve — to  one  who  is  black  or  brown — Is  to 
I  e  protid,  to  be  worthy,  to  be  honorable  But 
t )  be  black  in  a  white  society  is  not  to  stand 
en  level  grotmd.  While  the  races  may  stand 
Side  by  side,  whites  stand  on  history's  moun- 
tiin  and  blacks  stand  In  history's  hollow. 
.  We  must  get  down  to  the  business  of 
tKing  to  stand  black  and  white  on  level 
£  round." 

It  was  a  most  moving  speech  right  down 
tb  his  very  last  sentence  and  very  last  words: 
■'\nd  if  our  efforts  continue.  If  our  will  Is 
s  rong.  If  our  hearts  are  right  and  if  courage 
r?mains  our  constant  companion  then,  my 
f  ;llow  Americans,  I  am  confident  we  shall 
c  vercome." 

From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  25,  19731 
H£  Was  America 
(By  Abe  Fortasji 

Washington. — Let  us  remember  Lyndon 
Jshnson's  greatness.  Let  us  remember  his 
1(  ve    for   people.    To   him,    people    were    not 

atistics.  Each  of  them  was  a  warm,  real, 
1  vlng  human  being,  endowed  with  the  spark 
immortality.  He  could  not  believe  that 
ahy  of  them  was  less  deserving'  than  any  other 
c  r  dignity,  of  comnas=lon,  of  a  position  in  the 
^forld  of  mankind. 

Let  us  remember  the  totality  of  his  dedica- 

on  to  his  roie,  un.-.paring  and  unflagging. 

Let  us  remember  the  fullness  of  his  under- 
standing of  his  nation,  of  its  roots,  its  mean- 

g,  its  mission.  Let  us  remember  that  he 
i^as  determined  that  his  nation  should  ful- 
fil and  not  frustrate  it5  destiny. 

Let  us  remember  that  it  was  he  who.  rl.sk- 
Ifeg  constituency  and  traditional  friends, 
v  3wed  faithfulness  to  the  impossible  dreams 
of  President  Kennedy;    and  that   it  was  he 

ho  made  them  come  true. 

Lei  us  remember  that  he  led  and  drove  the 
dation  to  a  new  plateau  of  humanity;  that  it 

V  as  Lyndon  Johnson  who  breathed  life  and 
vitality  into  the  mutilated  body  of  our  Con- 
s  .Itution's  noble  principles;   that   it  was  he 

V  ho  destroyed  the  ideological  ghetto  left  by 
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slavery's  habits;  that  it  was  he  who  insisted 
that  twenty  miliiou  black  people,  too,  are 
entitled  to  a  Jury  of  theu-  peers,  to  a  vote, 
ai.d  to  equality  of  opportunity;  that  it  was 
he  who  marshalled  the  nation's  forces  in  an 
as.sault  vipon  a  disgraceful  poverty;  that  it 
was  he  who  committed  the  nation  to  the 
cure  of  Ulnefs  and  the  cause  of  health;  that 
it  was  he  who  dedicated  the  nation's  re- 
sources  to  providing   education   for   all. 

Lyndon  John.--on  transformed  his  nation. 
He  saw  to  it  that  the  forgotten  people  of  the 
New  Deal,  the  blacks  and  abjectly  poor,  are 
no  longer  forgotten — and  this  is  Lyndon 
J'  lin~on  s  achievement. 

L«t  us  remember  his  sad,  heartbreaking 
words  about  the  misery  of  Vietnam  which 
he  inherited:  "Peace  has  eluded  me."  He 
sought  peace,  not  victory,  in  Vietnam;  and 
when  the  successive  application  of  force  did 
not  bring  the  enemy  to  the  peace  table,  he 
gave  himself  to  the  cause  In  March  of  1968 
he  sacrificed  his  career  and  his  future,  as  an 
earnest  of  good  faith,  to  further  the  cause  of 
peace.  It  was  this,  as  much  as  any  other 
event,  that  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
long  and  agonizing  road  to  an  agreement  in 
Vietnam. 

Above  all.  let  us  remember  that  he  was 
a  large  man.  of  enormous  strength  and  in- 
tense dedication  He  wns  a  man  alive,  vital, 
eager,  restless,  warm  and  pa.s.sionate.  He  was 
America.  He  was  America's  frontier,  without 
which  America  is  Just  another  tired,  retreat- 
ing society,  headed  towards  mankmd's  end 
and  not  towards  the  fulfillment  of  its  dreams. 

Let  us  not  lose  our  way.  Let  us  honor  him 
by  continuing  the  astent  which  he  began, 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
multitudes  of  people  throughout  the 
world.  I  was  deeply  saddened  by  the 
untimely  death  of  former  President  "Lyn- 
don  B,  Johnson. 

As  Conpressman.  Senator,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  President  of  the  United  States, 
his  name  will  long  be  remembered  for 
the  numerous  legislative  proposals  which 
were  enacted  because  of  his  dedication 
and  skill. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  pre-eminently  a 
legislator.  As  a  protece  of  the  late  Speak- 
er, Sam  Rayburn,  he  learned  the  legis- 
lative process  thoroughly,  and  developed 
a  imique  and  exceptional  ability  to  guide 
complex  and  difficult  proposals  through 
the  Congress. 

For  some  years.  Mr.  Jolinson,  as  Sen- 
ate majority  leader,  and  Mr.  Sam.  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  performed  tis  a 
legislative  team  whose  effectiveness  is 
unlikely  to  ever  be  surpassed. 

Ljmdon  Johnson  was  a  man  of  the 
people.  He  rose  from  humble  origins  to 
become  President  of  the  United  States, 
a  position  which  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion have  entrusted  to  only  36  others. 

During  his  Presidency  he  worked  day 
and  nicht  with  dynamic  intensity  to 
make  America  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live.  He  was  particularly  concerned 
about  civil  rights,  education,  public 
health,  and  improving  conditions  for  the 
poor.  He  was  a  man  of  great  compassion, 
who  was  devoted  to  improting  the  con- 
dition of  our  less  fortunate  citizens. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him  and  working  with  him  will 
long  cherish  our  association  and  friend- 
ship. 

Texas  has  lost  a  favorite  son.  The 
United  States  has  lost  a  great  leader  and 
a  devoted  public  servant. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Johnson,  and  their  two  daught-ers.  Lynda 
and  Lucy. 
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Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes,  I 
served  under  L.  B.  J. — I,  along  with  many 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  here  in 
this  Chamber  today.  I  knew  him,  how- 
ever, not  only  as  my  President,  but  also 
as  my  friend.  He,  himself,  told  me  so, 
during  the  1964  Presidential  campaign! 
while  driving  with  me  through  my  home 
town  of  Newark,  N.J.  "I  can  tell  what's 
in  a  mans  heart,"  our  36th  President 
would  often  say,  "by  looking  straight  into 
his  eyes."  "And  you,"  he  said,  "Im  look- 
ing at  you  straight,  right  here,"  pointing 
a  finger  directly  at  my  nose  and  right 
between  my  eyes — "I  can  tell  that  you 
are  my  friend." 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  had  a  way 
of  saying  something  which  really  got 
through  to  us.  He  had  a  way  of  making 
one  feel  really  close,  of  really  drawing 
one  in.  He  sought  loyalty,  and  at  the 
same  time,  he  gave  loyalty.  As  a  great 
leader,  he  had  the  ability  to  bring  to- 
gether other  leaders,  to  work  out  to- 
gether his  blueprint  to  overcome  the 
crippling  legacy  of  bigotry  and  injustice, 
which  had  been  plaguing,  for  too  long, 
his  people.  His  style,  his  nature,  his  cliar- 
acter  was  strong,  intense,  tempestuous, 
earthy.  He  was  a  mover  and  a  doer.  In  a 
sense,  he  was  overwhelming — so  electric, 
so  extremely  powerful,  jet  so  compas- 
sionate and  so  filled  with  great  visions 
and  great  di'eams. 

I  remember  him  telephoning  in  1966 
to  congratulate  me  upon  the  successful 
passage  of  his  Open  Housing  bill  in  the 
House.  "Pete,  this  is  Lyndon,"  he  said, 
"Lyndon"  ...  No  matter  when  I  would 
come  to  the  White  House,  he  would  al- 
ways make  it  a  point  to  stop,  to  intro- 
duce me  to  whomever  he  was  with,  and 
to  ask  me  to  come  along  with  him  for 
awhile.  I  oft€n  recall  his  declaration  that 
first  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  world,  a  hu- 
man being,  then  he  was  an  American, 
and  finally  he  was  a  Democrat — all  in 
that  order.  His  ability  to  make  each  of 
us  feel  very  special,  to  make  each  of  us 
feel  we  haid  a  most  important  part  to 
play  in  the  progress  of  our  world,  was 
indeed  a  most  remarkable  gift. 

On  Wednesday,  January  24,  Haynes 
Johnson  shared  his  impressions  of  our 
late  President,  with  the  readers  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Because  the  "Recol- 
lections" of  Haynes  Johnson  touch  deep- 
ly the  hearts  of  all  of  us  who  knew  L.  B.  J. 
over  these  many  years  and  because  the 
experience  of  this  author  could  easily 
have  been  our  experience  had  we  lunched 
with  President  Johnson  along  with  the 
rest  of  the  Post  press  corps  that  Tues- 
day. April  7,  1970,  I  would  Uke  to  enter, 
at  this  time,  Ha>Ties  Johnson's  remarks 
into  the  body  of  this  Record  : 
Recollections 
(By  Haynes  Johnsoi;) 

Perhaps  the  most  poignant  aspect  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson's  death  is  that  this  most  public 
man,  who  was  in  his  element  when  sur- 
rounded by  cheering  crowds,  died  alone,  call- 
ing for  help. 

His  wife,  who  had  stood  by  him  In  every 
crisis  and  on  whom  he  relied  so  much,  was 
away.  His  daughterfe,  grandchildren,  cronies 
and  friends  whom  he  loved  to  regale  with  his 
inimitable  stcries  were  absent. 

He  reached  for  a  phone  in  his  bedroom  at 
3:50  p  m..  we  are  told,  and  asked  for  the  head 
of  his  Secret  Service  detail.  The  agent  was  in 
a  car  at  the  time,  so  another  agent  answered 
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the  call.  Mr.  Johnson  asked  him  to  come 
immediately  to  the  bedroom  without  saying 
v.liy. 

When  the  agents  arrived,  they  found  the 
.16; h  President  lying  on  the  floor  next  to  his 
bed.  apparently  dead. 

Hli  death  came  quietly,  in  lonely  seclusion, 
alter  a  stormy  liie  played  out  so  largely  in 
public  view. 

It  is  that  vibrant  life  that  Washington  is 
recalling  today  as  Lyndon  Johnson's  body  Is 
borne  back  to  the  Capitol  he  once  dominated. 
While  memories  are  fresh,  and  before  the 
stories  pale,  let  one  last  recollect  ion  be  re- 
corded. It  Is  an  account  of  the  last  time  many 
of  us  at  The  Washington  Post  saw  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

He  came  to  lunch  that  Tuesday,  April  7, 
1970.  Nearly  five  hours  later  he  left  us  all 
drained,  fasciiiated,  enthralled  and  full  of 
ciuestious  that  never  could  be  answered  or 
resolved. 

Probably  none  of  us  present  that  day  could 
succesfcfully  capture  or  reconstruct  all  the 
moods,  the  language,  the  mobile  expressions 
or  the  specific  points  made.  It  was,  at  the 
least,  a  virtuoso  performance.  He  was  soft, 
sarcastic,  crisp,  commanding,  anecdotal,  col- 
orful— and  In  the  end  confouudlug  as  always. 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  telling  \is  his  story, 
and  speaking  to  his  place  In  history.  He  was 
a  salesman,  and  the  ex-Presldent  came  pre- 
pared with  the  goods  in  the  form  of  stacks 
of  papers  marked  Top  Secret  and  Top  Secret 
Sensitive.  Over  and  over,  he  read  from  the 
various  memoranda,  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments to  back  up  his  positions. 

In  retrospect  what  was  most  memorable 
about  his  performance  was  not  what  he  said 
about  the  war  or  other  aspects  of  his  pres- 
idency. It  was  the  two  sides  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  displayed  that  day  that  made  the 
most  lasting  impression. 

It  was  a  subdued,  somber  Lyndon  John- 
son who  first  appeared.  He  had  only  re- 
cently recovered  from  a  stay  In  a  San  An- 
tonio hospital,  where  he  had  been  admitted 
suffering  from  chest  pains,  and  his  Initial 
conversation  was  aU  about  his  health.  He 
had  aged  dramatically. 

"He  came  In  a  little  after  12:30"  Richard 
Harwood  wrote  immediately  after  the  long 
luncheon,  "lo<*lng  less  tall,  less  bulky  than 
I  had  remembered  him.  HLs  hair  was  almost 
completely  white  and  was  growing  long  in 
the  back  in  the  old-fasliloned  Southern  sen- 
.(tor  style,  the  way  Mendel  Rivers  wears  It. 
'His  Illness  showed  In  his  face,  I  thought, 
and  from  the  side  his  skin  had  the  yeUow- 
Isli-gray  look  you  find  on  extremely  sick 
men.  His  hands  were  mottled  with  crim- 
sou  splotclies;  there  was  a  scab  on  the  back 
of  one  finger  and  lots  of  freckles,  all  of 
which  brought  Images  of  an  old  man." 

Lyndon  Johnson's  own  manner  reinforced 
the  imprescilon.  He  seemed  tired,  withdrawn, 
quiet,  and  appeared  preoccupied  with  prob- 
lems of  his  health.  He  was  on  a  diet  of  850 
calories  a  day,  he  said,  and  he  was  getting 
back  his  strength  gradtially.  There  had  been 
quite  a  bit  of  pain  this  time,  he  said.  His 
trouble  really  Iiad  begim  the  previous  spring 
when  he  was  working  on  his  ranch. 

He  liked  to  get  out  and  take  his  exercise. 
he  went  on  slowly.  One  day  he  was  laying 
lengths  of  pipe,  lifting  and  placing  them  in 
tiie  mud.  Suddenly  he  became  short  of  breath 
and  began  to  experience  sUght  pains  In  his 
chest.  He  remembered  stopping  his  work 
Without  realizing  quite  why. 

For  nearly  the  next  hour  at  the  limch- 
eon.  he  continued  in  the  same  vein.  He  was 
tlie  elder  statesman,  above  partisanship. 

There  was  none  of  the  old  remembered 
Joluison  fire  and  flash,  none  of  the  earthy 
anecdotes  about  men  and  evenus.  He  would 
not  comment  on  Richard  Nixon.  He  preferred 
to  speak  philosophically.  It  seemed,  to  talk 
about  the  memoirs  on  which  he  was  work- 
ing each  day,  to  reflect  on  the  higher  prob- 
lems of  the  presidency  (he  favored  a  single 


six-year  term,  and  he  didn't  think  being  a 
lame-duck  President  necessarily  reduced  a 
chief  executive's  power) . 

But  gradually  his  manner  and  mood 
changed.  He  began  talking  about  Vietnam, 
and  suddenly  he  was  more  vigorous  and  as- 
sertive. He  folded  and  unfolded  his  napkin. 
began  leaning  forward,  rocking  back  and 
forth  In  his  chair,  speaking  first  softly  and 
tlien   loudly.   Now   he   was,   clearly.   LBJ. 

To  quote  Harwood's  recollections — one  of 
many  we  all  composed  that  day — "As  he 
talked  he  seemed  to  take  on  another  appear- 
ance. The  pallor  and  signs  of  slclmess  went 
away  and  all  of  a  sudden  you  were  sitting 
with  a  vigorous,  commanding,  strong  man 
whose  mind  was  so  clear,  .so  well-organized, 
so  quick  that  you  ittstautly  became  aware 
of  the  power  of  his  personality,  oi  the  ability 
to  dominate  and  persuade  and  overwhelm."' 
Much  of  what  he  said  thnt  day  about 
Vietnam  has  since  appeared  in  his  book.  But 
what  was  most  fascinating  was  not  what 
he  said  about  the  war  and  other  problems, 
but  how  "lie  said  it. 

LBJ  was  overpowering.  He  thumped  on 
the  table,  moved  back  and  forth  vigoi-ously, 
grlmiiced,  licked  his  lips,  gestured  with  his 
arms,  slumped  back  Into  his  seat,  switched 
from  a  sharp  to  a  soft  story,  and  kept  the 
convei-satlon  going  from  the  moment  he  sat 
down  at  the  dining  table  until  hours  later 
when  his  wife  called  The  Post  and  sent  in  a 
note  reminding  him  he  should  come  home 
and  rei>t. 

As  he  reminisced,  going  back  into  his 
childhood  and  then  on  through  his  entire 
political  career,  he  became  more  colloquial 
and  more  Texan.  His  Daddy  used  to  whip 
him  with  a  razor  strop,  he  said,  and  "It  hurt 
him  more  than  It  htu-t  me.  But  that's  the 
kind  of  thing  you  have  to  do  In  a  family." 
In  a  way.  It  was  the  same  as  being  President ; 
there  were  certain  things  you  had  to  do  that 
were  unpopular,  but  you  did  them  for  the 
public  benefit. 

His  language,    and   phrasies.   were   pictur- 
esque: 
"So  I  took  a  cold  belly  buster  ..." 
"Anyone    who's    smart    enough    to    pour 
water  from  a  boot  .  . 

"And  Dick  RusseU  said.  'I've  been  to  the 
duck  blind  with  the  man.  I  know  him.  I  may 
not  agree  with  him  on  everything,  but  he's 
a  good  man,  he  cares  for  the  people,  and 
he'll  trj-  to  do  what's  right  (referring  ♦o  his 
plans  to  nominate  his  friend.  Judge  Homer 
Thornberry  of  Texas,  to  the  Supreme 
Court)  .'■ 

"Those  Laotians  can't  stop  anybody.  They 
just  stand  around  throwing  water  at  each 
other  .  .  ." 

"MacArthur  pinned  a  medal  on  me  for 
heroism.  It  looks  good  on  my  chest" — here, 
he  fingered  the  Silver  Star  citation  In  his 
coat  lapel — "but  it's  a  good  thing  they 
couldn't  see  what  that  flight  did  to  my 
pants." 

"Now,  I  don't  want  you  good  people  to  have 
a  heart  attack  here  at  this  good  uible  eating 
tills  good  food,  .^ud  If  any  of  you  has  heart 
trouble,  you  better  take  nitroglycerine  now. 
because  the  first  person  to  tirge  me  to  halt 
the  the  bombing  was  Walt  Ros'ow  .  .  ." 

He  mentioned  his  wife.  Lady  Bird,  and 
said,  "She  always  knew  how  to  handle  me.  " 
Then  he  told  how  he  had  decided,  in  advance 
of  the  1964  Democratic  convention,  that  he 
was  going  to  announce  publicly  that  he 
would  not  be  a  candidate  that  year.  But  Bird, 
he  said,  talked  h!m  out  of  it.  She  told  him 
she  knew  he  would  like  to  leave  the  White 
House,  but  that  he  would  mLss  being  where 
things  were  happening,  and  where  he  had  a 
chance  to  accompUshed  everything  he  had 
worked  for  In  30  years  of  politics. 

But  that  wasn't  why  he  should  run.  he 
said  .she  told  him.  "It  would  make  it  seem 
as  thotigh  you  wrre  running  away.  Your 
friends  would  bang  their  heads  In  shame. 
your  enemies  would  dance  and  rejoice  ' 


He  leciilled  a  si.ory  from  his  early  days  as  a 
youn,'  Texas  cotiKresoinan.  Elliott  Roosevelt, 
the  Prtsidenis  sou.  came  to  him  on  behali 
oi  eiectruval  power  interests  in  'lexai,  he  saiU 
This  was  at  a  lime  when  LBJ  vkaa  lighting; 
the  po  '.er  compaiiie.-,  there. 

"I  alv.ays  liked  filliott.'  he  .said.  "He  was 
a  li  wd  boy.  But  they'd  got  to  him,  and  so  h- 
cuvi'-  down  there  to  s;-e  me  and  a-kcd  me  tu 
1. 1  ■•  up  cm  ihem. 

'He  .said  he  had  talked  with  his  Daddy  B..d 
liis  Daudy  warned  him  to  tell  me  that  Iw- 
agreed.  So  I  said,  '.-Ul  right,  lU  do  that. 
£llirjlt.  Bui  befcre  I  do,  I  want  you  to  do 
one  thing  for  me.  I  u-ant  you  to  go  back  to 
your  Daddy  and  te!l  him  I'll  do  it  If  he  want.s 
me  lo.  b'lt  a>-k  him  to  write  me  a  letter.  In 
Ms  own  hand,  saying  what  he  vants.  and 
then  sign  it  Well,  1  could  see  EUiott  wasn't 
ex[)ectiiitr  that.  Id  kind  of  roughed  him  up. 
bo  he  said,  Why  do  you  want  fatlier  to  write 
you  a  letter?  I've  already  seen  hiui,  and  he 
v.-autb  you  to  do  lI>.Ls.' 

"^nd  I  told  bin:.  "Well.  Fl'iott.  It's  this 
way:  when  I  do  what  ynur  Daddy  wants  and 
I  <-ome  back  to  Texas  they're  going  to  run 
ine  out  of  the  state.  Now  the  nearest  border 
IS  l.s;)  miles  avoy  and  that  s  over  the  bridge 
to  Mexico.  Ar.d  1  figure  I  can  get  to  ihsit 
hrid;?'?  before  they  set  me,  and  when  I'm  half 
■vvay  over,  and  on  the  Mexican  side,  I  want  to 
b?  .nble  to  turn  around  and  .stop  and  hold  up 
that  letter  showing  the  signature  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roo.'evelt  so  everyone  can  r-^ad  it. 
Like  this'" 

He  held  up  an  Imaginary  piece  of  paper, 
relishing  the  role  he  was  playing  and  the 
laughter  It  inspired. 

LBJ  Wits  full  of  such  performances.  He 
acted  out  various  roles.  He  mimicked  people: 
Clark  Clifford  sitting  up  straight  and  digni- 
fied like  this  (he  sat  up  very  straight  and 
very  solemnly  in  his  chair  and  folded  his 
arms  over  hib  chcsl  \ ;  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
HHH's  react lou  to  the  news  LBJ  was  "going 
to  renounce  the  presidency  in  19C8:  "I  told 
him  not  to  go  otf  to  Mexico,  but  I  guess  h;- 
didn't  believe  me."  LBJ  gave  a  "hee-Iiee-hee- 
hee-hee  "  renduioxi  to  show  how  silly  Hum- 
phrey tliought  tiie  Idea. 

Finally,  aiier  nearly  five  liours.  Liidy  BLd's 
note  was  iciit  into  the  dining  room  asJciii^ 
him  to  come  home  Lyndon  John-son  became 
serious.  "I  want  you  to  know,"  he  .said,  "no 
matter  how  we  differ  about  things,  I  feel  I 
am  at  tlie  table  of  friends,  and  I  want  to 
thank  you  lor  lei'.mg  me  come  and  visit 
with  you.  " 

Here  he  v.a.s.  he  went  on.  In  the  twilight 
of  his  years,  among  good  friends.  He  had  one 
more  story  to  tell.  It  was  one  Sara  Rayburn 
used  to  tell  about  «  small  Texas  town. 

Once,  when  Rayburn  was  Just  beginning 
as  a  politician,  everyone  Important  In  that 
town  had  turned  blm  down  when  he  »-»s 
looking  for  a  place  to  spend  the  night — the 
banker,  the  newspaper  editor,  Uie  Judge 
Finally  a  little  old  biackatnith  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  take  Rayburn  in  for  the  riight. 
Years  later,  after  Rayb-arn  had  become  fa- 
mous and  powerful,  he  came  back  to  that 
town.  Everyone  clamored  for  him,  the  bank- 
er, the  newspaper  editor,  the  Judge.  They 
all  wanted  the  honor  of  his  staying  with 
them. 

No.  Rayburn  told  e,-*ch  to  his  face,  he 
didn't  want  to  stay  with  them.  But  was  tliat 
little  old  blacksmith  still  there.  Yes.  he  wa-;. 
Bring  him  to  me.  Rayburn  commanded.  When 
the  blacksmith  came.  Rayburn  told  him: 
"Jeeter.  I'd  like  to  spend  the  night  at  your 
house  if  you'll  have  me."  The  blacksmith 
did.  and  kept  Rayburn  up  all  night  talking. 
When  Rajburn  said  he  had  to  go  to  sleep. 
for  he  had  a  busy  day  ahead  of  him.  tears 
welled  tip  in  the  blacksmith's  eyes 

"Mr.  Sam.  Id  just  like  to  talk  lo  vou  all 
night." 

And  that.  Lyndon  Haines  Johnson  said, 
was  the  way  he  lelt  about  his  friends  at  The 
Post. 
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There  were  some  bitter -end  Johnson  critics 
a  mong  thoee  of  us  around  that  dining  table, 
T  ut  when  LBJ  stood  up  to  begin  shaking 
e  ich  person's  hand  to  say  good-bye  we  all 
s  jontaneously  burst  Into  applause.  Some  of 
i  s  had  tears  In  our  eyes. 

We  thought  we  might  never  see  his  likes 
a  »ain.  And  perhaps  we  were  right. 

Mr.  Johnson  stated: 

The  problem  of  an  American  President  Is 
r  ot  the  problem  of  doing  what's  right.  The 
President's  problem  Is  knowing  what's  right. 

President  Johnson  felt  he  had  "so 
much  to  preserve,  so  much  to  protect 
and  so  much  to  beheve  in."  "I  love  this 
c  )untry,"  he  would  often  say.  And.  all 

V  ho  heard  his  words  were  affected  by 
t  lis  sincerity  and  this  love.  He  wrote,  as 

V  e  well  know,  one  of  the  greatest  chap- 
t  irs  of  social  legislation  in  our  history. 
J  ow  that  the  chapter  has  been  written, 
il  is  left  in  oiu-  hands  to  breathe  life  into 
h  is  words.  In  the  Choices  We  Face,  writ- 
Un  by  L.  B.  J.  after  he  had  left  the 

V  Ttiite  House,  he  reminded  us : 

None  of  what  we  have  achieved  is  self 
e:  ;ecutlng.  Programs  that  express  commit- 
n  ent  to  people  must  be  funded.  An  educa- 
tl  on  act  cannot  teach  a  single  child.  A  hous- 
li  g  act  cannot  give  shelter  to  a  single  family, 
n  >r  can  a  manpower  act  provide  a  single  Job. 
n  >r  can  a  civil  rights  act  give  one  human 
being  the  dignity  and  respect  he  deserves. 
T  le  real  test  of  our  commitment  is  whether 
w  s  are  willing  to  achieve  over  a  period  of 
yi  ars  what  those  acts  only  promise.  The  cer- 
ti  in  fact  is  that  there  is  no  turning  back. 
N  3  closing  that  door.  We  can  weather  our 
ti  oubles  now  because  the  kind  of  America 
w>  seek  is  right  and  because  the  alterna- 
tl  i-e.  denying  Just  hopes  and  risking  a  divided 
a:  Id  hostile  nation  is  intolerable. 

Thus,  President  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
s<  n.  in  these  words,  let  us  know  that  he 
k  lew  what  was  right.  Ours  is  now  the 
U  sk  to  keep  these  promises,  to  make  his 
Vision  of  the  Great  Society  live.  For  if 
h  s  legacy  of  social,  economic,  and  racial 
jv  stice  is  to  have  any  real  meaning  and 
aiy  great  effect  on  the  people  of  this 
N  Ettion.  ours  is  now  the  task  to  do  what 
is  right. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
b<  en  written  and  said  about  a  great  Pres- 
ic  ent  who  left  us  recently,  the  36th  Pres- 
ident  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon 
B  lines  Johnson. 

Every  American  will  carry  in  his  own 
rr  ind's  eye  his  personal  reminiscences  of 
tl  e  Johnson  Presidency.  To  me.  the  qual- 
it  i  that  marked  the  Johnson  Presidency 
rc  ore  than  any  other  was  a  passionate 
c(  ncern  for  the  little  people  of  America. 
I  im  firmly  convinced  that  Lyndon  John- 
s(  n  will  be  regarded  by  history  as  one  of 
tt  e  great  domestic  Presidents  of  all  time. 
T-ue,  some  of  the  programs  pushed  by 
P  -esident  Johnson  have  had  administra- 
ti  -e  problems,  but  those  programs  de- 
fii  led  the  Nation's  purpose  to  make  avail- 
al  le  to  all  Americans  opportunities  which 
hi  ive  not  been  equally  shared  in  the  past. 

I  think  the  one  sentence  which  best 
si  ms  up  the  Johnson  administration  in 
domestic  affairs  was  uttered  by  one  of 
L;  rndon  Johnson's  political  heroes  Presi- 
di  nt  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who  said  in 
1<36: 

Better  the  occEisional  faults  of  a  govern- 
m  jnt  living  In  the  spirit  of  charity  than  the 
cc  nslstent  omissions  of  a  government  frozen 
in  the  ice  of  its  own  indifference. 


Lyndon  Johnson's  record  shows  that 
he  remembered  that  statement.  Let  us 
hope  that  as  we  go  about  our  work  in 
this  next  session  of  Congress  we  wHl  re- 
member them  as  well. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson  will  undoubtedly  be 
recorded  in  history  as  one  of  our  truly 
great  Presidents.  More  than  any  other 
President,  he  advanced  the  causes  of  civil 
rights  and  aid  to  the  poor  and  down- 
trodden. During  his  administration,  older 
Americans  saw  medicare  become  a  real- 
ity to  save  them  from  crushing  medical 
expenses.  Headstart  gave  disadvantaged 
preschool  children  a  chance  to  compete 
with  others  on  a  more  nearly  equal  basis. 
The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  bears  monumental  wit- 
ness to  President  Johnson's  concern  that 
all  young  Americans  be  afforded  the 
chance  to  learn. 

His  proudest  accomplishments  were  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights,  where  he  fought 
for  the  enactment  of  law  after  law — the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  the  Fair  Housing  Act 
of  1968 — all  calculated  to  eradicate  what 
he  called  "an  injustice  of  decades  and 
centuries." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  name  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  will  always  have  a  special  mean- 
ing for  Hawaii  and  its  people,  for  without 
his  leadership  in  the  U.S.  Senate  when 
he  was  majority  leader,  Hawaii's  bid  for 
statehood  would  not  have  succeeded  when 
it  did.  The  East-West  Center  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii  campus  will  stand  as  a 
special  living  monument  to  President 
Johnson  for  it  was  he  who  almost  single- 
handedly  enacted  legislation  for  its  crea- 
tion after  being  convinced  of  its  desira- 
bility by  Hawaii's  then  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress. John  A.  Bums. 

As  I  stood  at  his  graveside  at  the  L.  B.  J. 
Ranch  in  Texas,  listening  to  the  singing 
of  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,  I  re- 
called my  accompanying  President  John- 
son on  his  first  visit  to  Hawaii  on  Air 
Force  One  as  President.  He  was  so  grate- 
ful to  the  people  of  the  Island  State  for 
having  given  him  one  of  the  greatest 
pluralities  of  all  the  50  States  in  the  1964 
election,  that  he  kept  repeating  to  me, 
"Sparky,  I  love  your  people."  I  kept  re- 
sponding, 'They  all  love  you  too,  Mr. 
President."  The  people  of  Hawaii  loved 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  will  miss  him  dear- 
ly. As  one  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
experience  the  warmth  of  his  friendship, 
I  feel  the  emptiness  which  follows  the  loss 
of  a  dear  friend. 

All  America  will  miss  Lyndon  Johnson. 
His  irresistible  manner,  his  commitment 
to  equality  for  all  Americans,  his  per- 
sonal anguish  over  a  war  that  eventually 
caused  him  to  step  down  in  order  to  bring 
peace,  make  him  a  man  deserving  of  ad- 
miration and  praise. 

At  Temple,  Tex.,  last  September  16.  Mr. 
Johnson  delivered  a  speech  that  may 
stand  as  his  final  farewell  to  the  Nation 
he  served — a  deeply  moving  reafBrmation 
of  faith.  The  following  article  from  the 
January  23,  1973,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 
is  adapted  from  that  speech  and  I  believe 
my  colleagues  wall  find  it  inspiring. 

To  Lady  Bird  Johnson  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Johnson  family,  1  extend  my 
deepest  condolences.  They  can  be  sure 


that  their  personal  loss  is  shared  by  mil- 
lions of  people  around  the  world. 

[Prom  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin, 
Jan.  23.  1973] 

As  THE  DATS  DWIMDUS  DOWK 

(Note.— At  Temple,  Tex.,  last  Sept.  16 
Lyndon  Johnson  delivered  a  speech  that  may 
stand  as  his  final  farewell  to  this  nation — a 
deeply  moving  reaffirmation  of  faith.  The 
following  article  is  adapted  from  It.) 

Temple,  Tex. — With  the  coming  of  Sep- 
tember each  year,  we  are  reminded,  as  the 
song  says,  that  the  days  are  dwindling  down 
to  a  precious  few.  By  the  calendar,  we  know 
that  soon  the  green  leaves  of  summer  will 
begin  to  brown;  the  chill  winds  of  winter 
will  begin  to  blow;  and — before  we  are  ready 
for  the  end  to  come  the  year  will  be  gone. 

If  we  permit  our  thoughts  to  dwell  upon 
this  perspective,  these  days  can  become  a 
melancholy  season. 

As  it  is  with  the  calendar,  so  It  sometimes 
seems  to  be  with  our  country  and  Its  system. 
For  there  are  those  among  us  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  America  has  come  to  its 
own  September.  That  our  days  are  dwindling 
down  to  a  precious  few.  That  the  green 
leaves  of  our  best  season  are  turning  brown 
and  will  soon  be  falling  to  the  ground.  That 
before  long  we  wUl  feel  the  first  chill  wind 
of  a  long  American  winter — and  that  our  na- 
tion's stand  as  mankind's  "last  best  hope" 
will  be  done. 

For  those  who  preach  this  prophecy — and 
for  those  who  believe  It — ^this  period  of  our 
affairs  can  only  be  a  melancholy  season.  But 
it  is  to  that  mood — and  to  the  perceptions 
which  foster  it — that  I  want  to  address  my 
remarks  today. 

Over  the  course  of  a  long,  full  and  gratify- 
ing life,  I  have  seen  many  Septembers  and 
have  known  many  autumns.  In  public  serv- 
ice— and  in  private  life — I  have  experienced 
a  full  measure  of  unwelcome  winters.  Yet 
melancholy  is  not  a  mood  which  I  have  ever 
allowed  to  weigh  for  long  upon  my  spirits. 

I  live — as  I  have  always  worked — by  the 
faith  that  with  each  passing  day,  we  are 
always  approaching  nearer  to  the  beginning 
of  a  new  springtime.  It  Is  by  that  perspective 
I  see  our  country  now. 

If  I  believe  anything  of  this  land — If  I 
know  anything  of  Its  people  and  their  char- 
acter— I  believe  and  I  know  that  we  have 
not  come  to  and  are  not  approaching  Ameri- 
ca's September. 

On  the  contrary,  it  Is  my  conviction— a 
conviction  which  deepens  every  day — that 
this  land  and  its  people  are  quickening  with 
the  new  life  and  new  potential  of  what  will 
become  the  springtime  of  a  new  America. 

I  do  not  say  this  merely  to  offer  reassur- 
ance in  anxious  times.  Par  from  it,  I  Intend 
what  I  say  to  be  taken  as  a  challenge — a 
challenge  to  every  citizen  of  every  age. 

No  nation  can  be  more  than  the  visions 
of  its  people.  Americans  cannot  be  more  than 
we  believe  ourselves  capable  of  becoming. 
Thus  we  are  directly  challenged  to  choose 
between  two  very  different  perceptions  of 
what  we  are  and  what  we  can  make  of 
America  itself. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  can  choose  to  guide 
our  course  by  the  light  of  the  bright  per- 
ceptions— of  America  the  beautiful,  America 
the  Just,  America  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  choose  to 
move  toward  the  shadows  of  what  some  have 
called  "the  dark  perception"  of  America  the 
unclean.  America  the  unjust,  America  the 
unworthy. 

For  myself — as.  I  am  sure,  for  many  of 
you — there  is  no  real  choice.  I  want  to  open 
the  soul  of  America  to  the  warm  sunlight  of 
faith  in  itself,  faith  In  the  principles  and 
precepts  of  its  birth,  faith  in  the  promise 
and  potential  of  its  resources  and  skills  and 
people.  Yet  I  know  that,  in  these  times,  this 
Is  not  easy. 
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For  too  long,  we  have  permitted  the  dark 
perception  to  pervade  our  midst.  Day  after 
ci;>.y.  month  after  month,  the  portrayal  of 
America  as  unclean,  unjust  and  unworthy 
hT^s  ijeen  ground  Into  the  consciousness  of 
our  people. 

We  no  longer  see  the  blooming  flowers  for 
v.e  are  searching  for  the  litter.  We  no  longer 
celebrate  tlie  many  fresii  triumphs  of  ju.s- 
tice  for  we  are  lingering  over  the  reiidue  of 
joiterday's  shortcomings.  We  no  longer  meas- 
ure the  miles  we  have  come  toward  a  more 
humane,  civil  and  peaceful  world  for  we  are 
too  busy  calibrating  the  remaining  inches  of 
times  we  are  trying  to  escape  and  leave 
behind. 
This  is  our  clear  aiid  present  challenge. 
When  we  permit  these  dark  perceptions  to 
dominate  us,  we  are  allowing  ou*-  future  to 
ije  shaped  by  visions  that  are  small  and  mean 
and  diminishing  to  our  potential.  We  are, 
in  simple  terms,  dooming  tliose  who  come 
after  us  to  know  what  could  only  be  a  sec- 
ond-rate America. 

This  is  a  future  which  I  am  unwilling  to 
ccrept. 

I  have  devoted  my  time  on  this  earth  to 
working  toward  the  day  when  there  would  be 
no  second-class  citizenship  in  America,  no 
second-quality  opportunity,  no  second-hand 
Justice  at  home,  no  second-place  status  in 
the  world  for  otu-  ideals  and  benefits. 

I  do  not  intend  now  that  second-rate 
visions  shall  set  our  course  toward  settling 
for  a  second-rate  America.  That  is  why  I 
speak  as  I  do  now. 

AH  through  the  pages  of  history  we  read 
the  heart-rending  stories  of  those  who  set 
out  In  quest  of  great  goals  and  discoveries, 
yet  when  they  were  almost  to  the  edge  of 
success,  they  hesitated — not  knowing  or  un- 
derstanding how  near  tliey  were  to  their 
aims.  Out  of  that  moment  of  hesitation,  all 
too  often  they  lost  forever  their  opportunity 
to  succeed. 

In  many  respects,  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  pattern  we  ourselves  are  in  danger  of  re- 
peating. 

Over  all  the  years  of  our  nation's  existence, 
we  have  been  setting  goals  for  ourselves  and 
striving  tirelessly  to  reach  them.  Those  goals 
have  been  both  the  slogans  and  the  sub- 
stance of  national  affairs  for  generation  after 
generation. 

Full  employment.  Decent  wages.  Adequate 
housing.  Education  for  everyone.  Opportu- 
nity for  all.  Good  health,  good  medical  care, 
good  hospitals  for  even  the  least  among  us. 
Above  all,  equal  Justice  under  the  law  for 
all  our  fellow  men.  America's  goals  have  been 
simple  and  basic. 

They  have  permeated  and  motivated  all  our 
institutions — churches  and  schools,  profes- 
sions and  labor  unions  and  corporations  and 
foundations — as  well  as  our  government  at 
every  level. 

AH  our  American  resources  and  strengths — 
private  and  public — have  been  committed  to 
the  effort  and  we  ha\e  come  very  close  to 
success. 

Nowhere — over  all  the  globe — have  any 
people,  under  any  other  system,  come  nearer 
to  fulfillment  of  such  aspirations  than  we 
have  under  our  system. 

Yet,  at  the  very  moment  we  were  near  to 
reuiization,  we  have  allowed  our  efiort  to  go 
slack,  our  momentum  to  slow  and  we  ha%e 
entered  a  season  of  hesitation. 
Why? 

Basically.  I  believe,  it  is  because  we  have 
not  understood — and  still  do  not  fully  com- 
preliend — where  we  are  or  what  we  are  about. 
Whatever  may  be  your  own  perception  of 
where  we  are  and  where  we  may  be  heading. 
let  me  say  for  myself  that  I  see  little  today 
buggestlug  that  our  system  is  faUlng — but  I 
ice  r.U  too  much  which  convincingly  argues 
that  by  our  doubts  and  hesitation  we  may  be 
falling  the  promise  and  potential  of  our 
system. 

We  are  not  living  in  times  of  collapse.  The 


old  Is  not  coming  down.  Rather,  the  troubling 
and  torment  these  days  stem  from  the  new 
trying  to  rise  into  place. 

With  our  nation's  past  efforts,  with  our 
long  and  faithfully  kept  commitments  wHU 
our  infinite  sticcesses  in  so  many  fields,  ve 
have  brought  into  lieing  the  materials,  as  it. 
were,  with  which  to  construct  a  new  America. 

Faced  with  the  task  of  such  great  dimcn- 
slo'.is,  we  have  no  time  for  mcla::choly.  We 
have  no  cause  for  moroseness.  We  have  work 
to  be  done — the  greatest  work  any  gen- 
eration of  Amejicaik-s  has  ever  faced.  Bclicv- 
Ihe:  that,  I  say — let's  be  on  with  our  labors. 

The  easciitials  of  a  new  America— a  beUcr 
America — are  all  on  hand  and  within  our 
reach.  It  ii  our  destiny — and,  I  believe,  our 
ciuty — to  take  up  our  appointed  positions 
and  commence  tiie  labors  that  v-ill  chai.ge 
what  needs  change  among  u?. 

Otir  real  challenge  lies  not  in  suppressing 
ch^nge  but  utilizing  it  to  vitalize  and  ener- 
gize our  society.  Change  Is  not  our  enemy. 
On  the  contrary,  tliis  society  has  no  deadlier 
danger  tiian  refusal  to  change. 

This  is  what  I  believe  our  youn^  Americans 
are  trying — and  have  been  trying — to  com- 
municate to  us.  With  their  fine  young  mhids. 
fresh  new  learning  and  clear  new  vision,  they 
are  seeing  many  segnieiits  of  our  society  as 
it  needs  to  be  seen  and  tuiderstood. 

The  most  frigiitcning  thing  that  could 
happen  to  us  today  would  be  for  tis  to  close 
our  eyes  to  nev/  ideas,  and  to  close  our  ears 
to  those — particularly  the  young,  in  whotn 
we  have  invested  so  much  hope  and  effort 
through  the  years  of  our  existence — wlio  are 
trying  to  tell  us  how  they  would  go  about 
perfecting  the  visions  of  America. 

It  is  Just  such  spirit  that  we  honor  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  by  restoring  that  spirit  to  otir 
lives  and  our  nation's  life  that  we  can  lionor 
our  own  trust  as  Americans. 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
of  us  have  been  deeply  saddened  by  the 
death  of  our  former  leader  and  Presi- 
dent, Lyndon  Baine!;  Johnson. 

We  knew  him  not  only  as  Pre.'jident — 
in  his  words — "of  all  the  people."  but 
also  as  a  friend.  No  man  worked  harder 
for  the  causes  he  believed  in  than  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  His  major  accomplish- 
ments were  in  the  fields  of  civil  rights 
and  antipoverty  programs,  and  his  tri- 
umphant battle  to  secure  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  justice  for  all  Americans  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  or  ethnic  origin,  will 
live  on  as  testimony  to  the  greatness  of 
the  man. 

He  was  a  friend  of  labor,  and  he  never 
lost  sight  of  the  needs  of  America's 
working  men  and  women.  He  fought  for 
a  higher  minimum  wage  so  that  the 
workers  of  our  Nation  might  better  share 
in  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  He  saw  the 
need  for  new  health  programs  and  he 
siRned  into  law  the  program  known  as 
medicare. 

Mr.  Johnson  called  the  89th  Congress 
"the  fabulous  89th."  becau.'^e  during  that 
time  some  86  administration  mea.sures 
were  pa.ssed  and  sent  to  the  'White  House 
for  his  signature.  Thefe  mea.sures  were 
indicative  of  the  man,  L^'ndon  Baines 
Johnson,  for  they  were  destined  to  ha\e 
far-reacliing  and  beneficial  effects  on 
the  whole  quality  of  life  in  America. 

It  is  difBeult  to  take  the  measure  of 
such  a  giant  among  men,  or  to  express 
our  feelings  about  him,  in  mere  Viord.s. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  describe  Lyndon 
JohnscHi  is  by  means  of  the  words  he 
liimself  spoke  at  his  inauguration  hi 
1965: 


We  aspire  to  nothing  tliat  belongs  to  ot'i- 
ers.  We  seek  no  dominion  over  our  fellowmn!;, 
but  man's  dominion  over  t-.ranny  and  mi>- 
ery. 

He  now  belongs  to  the  ages.  But  .sure":y 
historj',  with  its  v.idened  persi>ective  and 
wisdom,  v.ill  accord  him  a  place  as  one 
of  our  gi'eatept   Presidents. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lyndcn 
Baines  Jolin.son  was  a  many-facetci 
man.  No  words  will  be  able  to  pin  l\\i\ 
down — no  descriptions  will  aptly  fit  t;,^ 
man  who  served  his  countiy  pubiicly  lo.- 
41  vears.  He  was  a  superior  coiigression.  1 
leader  and  ?r\  able  Chief  Executive. 

Historj-  v.ill  be  kinder  to  Lyndon  Jchi^.- 
son  thp.n  m^ny  of  his  contemporaries 
were.  His  label  as  a  v.ai-monger  will  ba 
exchanged  for  that  of  a  man  who  wa ; 
caught  by  circumstances  in  a  supei- 
hunian  situation,  \ietnam  will  lade  rs 
John.' on  is  remembered  as  a  President 
of  the  people— of  all  the  peoi.ile. 

Where  Ljaidon  Johnson  was  cursed  fc f 
his  foreign  intanglements,  he  will  be 
prai.^ed  for  his  domestic  acliievement.s 
and  legislative  skill.  He  took  the  halX- 
completed  concepts  of  pre^aoas  admini,.- 
trations  and  turned  them  into  realities 
for  the  imderprivUeged.  He  was  the 
champion  of  tlie  minorities— a  fighu>r 
who  did  battle  for  thase  people  who 
could  not  fight  for  themselves. 

Above  all.  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  was 
a  Texan.  A  man  of  drive,  compa.ssion.  iii- 
.sight.  determination,  and  pride.  Those  cf 
us  who  ai'e  Texans  share  a  special  sen-e 
of  lo.^s  with  liis  passing.  But  we  can  be 
proud  that  we  come  from  Uie  siune  back- 
pioimd  and  heritage.  We  will  mibs  him. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jOiii 
with  my  colleagues  in  expressing  mv  deep 
sorrow  in  the  passing  of  our  late  Pre.":i- 
dent,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Lyndon  Joluison  v,  as  a  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant,  having  served  in  many  official 
capacities  in  his  lifetime,  tlie  ultimate  cf 
which  was  the  Presidency. 

He  had  a  deep  love  for  his  country,  a 
patriot  in  the  deep  sense  of  the  word. 
He  adhered  assiduously  to  plans  and 
programs  which  he  felt  would  advance 
the  best  interests  of  America,  and  he  had 
a  pas.sion  for  providing  opportunities  fc:- 
the  pliysically  and  economically  poor  to 
lift  themselves  above  their  adversities. 
Mr.  Johnison  wa.s  a  big  man  physicallv. 
built  in  t!ie  standard  of  men  of  tlie  fron- 
tier period  of  this  counti-y's  history.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  was  highly  acti-,  •? 
aiid  veiT  deliberate  in  his  pursuit  of  whr  t 
he  judged  light.  lie  v. as  also  very  coai- 
passionate,  for  it  is  reported  tltat  duiin-; 
some  dark  days  of  the  Vietnam  confl'ct. 
he  brooded  in  the  quiet  of  liis  White 
Hou.se  quarters.  mouiTiing  the  loss  of  lives 
in  'Viet nam. 

lAiidon  Johnson  nipt  with  fortitrde  tho 
challenpres  that  confronted  him  in  tlij 
Pi-esidency.  His  presence  will  be  missed. 
but  there  can  be  no  denying  that  in  his 
ab.';ence.  he  will  leave  an  impi-e.ssive  mai !: 
on  Americaji  liistc-y. 

Ml-.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lyndon  Jolinson  span  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  holds  so  many  fond 
remembrances  among  those  privileged  to 
know  him  well — there  is  so  much  can  bo 
said  about  tlus  great  Texan — so  majiv 
tilings  a  person  remembers  so  vividly 
about  the  leadei-ship  that  was  i>art  of 
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'.  lim — but  the  first  impressions  that  came 
io  me  after  we  lost  LjTidon  Johnson  I 
'  k'rote  in  my  weekly  newsletter  which 
J  introduce  here  so  that  all  who  knew 
;  lim  may  share  these  thoughts  conveyed 
I  0  my  south  Texas  constituency : 

Washington.  DC  — Lysidoii  Johnson  had 
i  special  place  In  his  heart  for  South  Texas. 
jis  U.S.  Senator  and  as  President,  he  visited 
(  ur  area  often  and  he  knew  our  people,  knew 
their  problems  and  hopes  and  needs.  His 
1  Ifelong  concern  for  the  poor  and  dlsadvan- 
laged  grew  out  of  his  knowledge,  which  he 

I  egan  to  acquire  as  a  young  school  teacher 

I I  Cotulla.  As  State  Administrator  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  during  the 
economic  depression  of  the  1930s,  he  came 
lice  to  face  with  the  an.xieties  of  young 
I  eople  who  wanted  and  needed  jobs  when 
J  sw  Jobs  were  to  be  had.  As  Congressman. 
£  enator.  Vice  President  and  President,  he 
remembered  and  he  cared. 

MY   PERSONAL   FRIEND 

Lyndon  Johnson  had  many  friends  In 
£  outh  Texas,  and  I  am  proud  that  I  was 
I  mong  them — I  and  members  of  my  family. 
Memories  flood  my  mind.  For  some  time  he 
1  ept  on  his  desk  In  the  White  House  a  little 
c  eramlc  Beagle  puppy  given  to  him  by  my 
children.  When  I  first  came  to  Washington 
{ 5  a  member  of  Congress  and  attended  a 
I  fceptlon  at  the  White  House,  as  I  reached 
tne  President  in  the  receiving  line  be  threw 
1  Is  long  arms  around  me  in  a  bear  hug  and 
yelled,  "Klka."  I  never  felt  more  warmly 
M  elcomed  In  my  life,  and  I  shall  always 
t  reasure  the  picture  sent  from  the  White 
i  touse  recording  that  event. 

When  the  people  of  South  Texas  staged 
s  great  Appreciation  Day  for  me  on  Septem- 
ler  21.  1971  (a  date  I  shall  never  forget). 
I  BJ  was  there  to  be  welcomed  by  thousands 
ct  folks  who  knew  him  as  their  friend.  He 
■«  as  at  his  best — In  great  good  humor,  laugh- 
1  ig.  talking  Informally,  clearly  enjoying  him- 
s  !lf.  And  in  speaking  of  me.  he  said  some- 
t  ling  that  I  will  always  cherish  in  my  mind 
a  nd  heart — that  Kika  de  la  Garza  is  "a  man 

V  ho  has  never  forgotten  his  beginnings."  All 
r  ly  life  I  will  be  proud  of  that  tribute  from 
a  man  who  certainly  never  forgot  his  be- 
g  Innings  and  who  carried  Into  the  highest 
c  Sice  In  our  land  the  attributes  of  character 
t  lat  had  been  formed  in  his  early  life  in  the 
I  ill  Country  of  Texas. 

After  I  entered  Congress,  the  President 
t  me  and  again  was  helpful  to  me  in  my 
e  Torts  to  give  the  best  possible  service  to 
t  le  15th  Congressional  District. 

I  recall  that  after  Hurricane  Beulah  had 
d  Bvastated  much  of  our  area  and  LBJ  had 
F  ersonally  come  down  for  a  personal  inspec- 
t  on  I  was  having  trouble  with  the  Federal 
t  ureaucracy  about  disaster  relief.  The  Farm- 
e  rs  Home  Administration  and  the  Small  Busl- 
r  ess  Administration  were  tossing  the  ball 
t  ick    and    forth,    each    claiming    the    other 

V  as  the  agency  responsible  for  extending 
telp  to  the  victims  of  the  hurricane. 

Being  Invited  to  a  reception  at  the  White 
I  ouse.  I  prepared  a  memorandum  outlining 
t  le  situation.  Against  all  precedent,  so  I  am 
ti  Id,  I  passed  the  memo  to  the  President  when 
te  greeted  me  at  the  reception.  LBJ  did  not 
t  ^U  me  that  this  kind  of  thing  simply  was 
I  ot  done.  No,  he  glanced  at  my  memo,  then 
1-anded  it  over  to  his  trusted  aide,  Marvin 
\,'atson,  and  said,  "Whatever  Kika  asks  here, 

V  ave  it  done". 

The  logjam  was  promptly  broken  to  the 
t  enefit  of  South  Texas. 

I  miss  my  friend,  our  friend.  South  Texas' 
'f  -iend. 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  LEADER 

Persons  far  more  skilled  with  the  written 

V  ord  than  I  have  set  down  their  appraisals 
c  r  the  former  President.  In  passing,  it  is  In- 
t  ?restlng  to  note  that  many  persons  now  see 
I  yndon  Johnson's  presidency  In  a  different 


light  from  that  they  focused  upon  It  In  his 
lifetime.  The  Eastern  press  was  rarely  able 
to  get  rid  of  its  prejudices  in  viewing  LBJ 
the  President.  It  was  frequently  unfair,  often 
malicious. 

The  fact  remains,  and  I  believe  history 
v.'ill  bear  me  out.  that  Lyndon  Johnson  ex- 
erted outstanding  leadership  not  only  In  the 
nation  but  in  the  world  as  well.  For  the  past 
week,  newspapers  and  television  commenta- 
tors have  been  listing  the  great  accomplish- 
ments of  his  Administration.  Even  with  the 
U.  S.  caught  up  In  a  cruel  war  during  most 
of  the  time  he  was  President,  he  was  able 
to  get  through  Congress  a  large  crop  of  con- 
structive legislation.  Much  of  it  was  designed 
to  improve  the  lives  of  the  disinherited  and 
dispossessed  of  our  land. 

LBJ  was  preeminently  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  tradition  of  other  great  Presi- 
dents He  loved  America  and  Americans  and 
his  life  was  devoted  to  their  service.  His 
place  in  hiitory  is  assured.  His  place  in  the 
hearts  of  his  friends  is  .secure  and  everlast- 
ing. And  those  friendly  hearts  are  today  warm 
with  sympathy  for  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  a 
great  lady  Indeed,  and  her  two  fine  daugh- 
ters. May  God  give  them  solace  and  our 
never  ending  gratitude  for  the  many  times 
they  unselfishly  shared  LBJ  with  us. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in 
thi.s  tribute  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the 
Nation's  36th  President  who  I  am  cer- 
tain will  go  down  in  history  as  an  archi- 
tect of  far-reaching  social  legislation  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  indeed  unfortimate  that  efforts 
are  being  made  to  dismantle  some  of  his 
Great  Society  programs  that  have  prov- 
en their  worth.  We  need  to  keep  them 
alive  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  the 
downtrodden,  and  minorities. 

While  I  was  not  a  Member  of  this 
body  while  President  Johnson  was  in  the 
White  House  or  the  Congress,  I  followed 
his  career  closely.  He  was  a  strong  and 
able  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
an  equally  strong  and  able  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  un- 
derstood, better  than  most,  the  legisla- 
tive process.  And  he  used  this  know- 
how  with  a  Texan's  flare  and  forthright- 
ness  to  persuade  others  to  understand 
and  follow  his  compassion  for  civil 
rights,  poverty,  and  health  laws.  He  was 
a  true  man  of  the  people. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  singular  and  appealing 
characteristics  of  President  Johnson  was 
his  robust  involvement  in  life.  When 
such  a  person  leaves  us,  it  is  particu- 
larly depressing  because  he  contributed 
so  much  to  our  own  sense  of  vitality  and 
interest  in  the  world  around  us.  His  en- 
ergy was  infectious  and  though  he  some- 
times stirred  our  anger,  he  never,  never 
bored  us. 

He  was  genuine  in  his  desire  to  alleviate 
the  burdens  of  poverty,  in  his  commit- 
ment to  education  and  in  his  commit- 
ment to  make  real  the  promises  of  our 
Constitution  to  millions  of  black  Ameri- 
cans. It  would  be  h>-pocritical  of  me  to 
leave  the  impression  that  I  agreed  with 
all  his  policies,  for  neither  I  nor  many 
others  did.  But  his  goals  were  worthy 
and  in  his  essential  humanness  and  cour- 
age, his  disposition  to  dare  greatly,  ac- 
cepting both  risks  and  responsibilities, 
he  represented  the  American  character 
as  perhaps  few  other  Chief  Executives  in 
modem  times  have  because  he  embodied 
the  essence  of  the  American  character: 


plainspoken  in  the  homespun  accents  of 
rural  America,  hard-working,  hard-bar- 
gaining, possessed  of  visions  and  dreams 
for  America  and  her  potential  for  great- 
ness that  more  erudite  and  polished 
statesmen  would  shrink  from  articulat- 
ing, let  alone,  as  he  did,  consciously 
strive  to  attain. 

No  brief  assessment  is  possible.  He  was 
"larger  than  life."  With  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, I  mourn  his  passing  with  especially 
poignant  regret  at  this  moment  when 
the  dawn  of  an  era  of  peace — peace  such 
as  he  earnestly  believed  his  personal  ef- 
forts would  lead  to — has  at  least  begun 
to  shed  a  glimmer  over  a  nation  and  a 
world. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
day  of  mass  communication,  as  we  grow 
somewhat  callous  to  the  sad  news  that 
floods  broadcasts  and  newspapers,  plati- 
tudes for  passing  statesmen  become  more 
and  more  meaningless.  There  is,  of 
course,  still  some  initial  shock,  but  after 
that  we  tend  to  be  numb  as  we  await  the 
next  hero's  death.  Yesterday's  hero  is  as 
readily  forgotten  as  yesterday's  headline. 

I  doubt  if  this  will  be  the  fate  of  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson.  The  memory  of  him 
will  not  fade  from  this  earth  or  into  the 
remote  pages  of  history  books.  His  image 
lends  itself  to  the  most  resplendent  of 
platitudes. 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Lyndon  Johnson  will 
long  be  remembered  for  his  leadership  as 
a  Representative,  Senator,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  widely  accepted  fact  that  he  was 
among  the  most  effective  legislators  ever 
to  serve.  But  this  is  not  where  his  im- 
mortality will  carry  its  greatest  weight. 

What  Mr.  Johnson  did  for  the  United 
States  and  the  world  will  be  fully  realized 
only  as  we  mature  in  the  ways  of  history 
and  begin  to  reflect  with  an  objective  eye; 
however,  some  glimpse  of  the  basis  for 
his  real  immortality  can  be  compre- 
hended even  now. 

While  at  times  accused  of  turning  the 
country  increasingly  outward,  President 
Johnson  urged  upon  this  Nation  a  seri- 
ously needed  time  of  introspection  and 
internal  repairs.  He  dared  to  challenge 
problems  as  old  and  as  complex  as  man 
himself. 

Making  wise  use  of  the  power  of  the 
country's  highest  office,  he  attacked  pov- 
erty; not  only  the  poverty  of  material 
want,  but  the  poverty  of  mind  and  spirit 
which  lingered  stubbornly  throughout 
this  Nation. 

He  did  not  totally  eradicate  it,  but  he 
did  begin  an  erosion  of  that  poverty,  an 
erosion  wliich  is  still  gaining  momentum 
today.  If  we  allow  this  momentum  to  take 
itnS  natural  course,  the  Nation  and  the 
world  will  >  truly  be  the  Great  Society 
for  which  Mr.  Johnson  so  anxiously 
yearned. 

The  poverty  of  material  want  was 
stormed  through  President  Johnson's 
war  on  it,  a  war  that,  if  nothing  else, 
made  America  aware  of  the  hungry  and 
poor  millions  still  living  in  our  Nation 
during  the  jet  age.  He  showed  people 
that  starvation  and  malnutrition  were 
not  phenomena  of  the  outside  world 
alone.  It  was  a  problem  existing  right 
here  at  home.  And  not  only  did  the  Presi- 
dent make  us  aware,  he  acted.  In  the 
historic  89th  Congress,  he  drove  through 
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welfare  reforms  and  programs  that  filled 
us  with  fresh  hope  and  astonishment  at 
their  sweeping  scope. 

The  poverties  of  mind  and  spirit  were 
pressed  into  retreat  by  Mr.  Johnson's 
bold  leadership  in  the  cause  of  human 
rights.  A  southerner,  he  dared  beckon 
Americans  to  support  the  black  man's 
struggle  for  equality.  "We  shall  over- 
come," he  cried,  and  the  Nation  thun- 
dered forward  with  dynamic  reforms  in 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the 
firmer  foundations  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  which  followed. 

President  Johnson  saw  to  it  that  his 
Justice  Department  made  every  effort  to 
uphold  that  legislation.  It  was  a  frustrat- 
ing battle  against  a  disease  deeply  im- 
bedded in  the  attitudes  of  far  too  many 
Americans.  Yet  the  Pi*esident  continued 
to  fight.  Courageously,  he  appointed  a 
black  man  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
another  as  the  top  official  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

A  former  schoolteacher,  he  encouraged 
higher  education  and  held  students  dear 
to  his  heart.  He  clamored  to  achieve  the 
American  ideal  of  an  education  for  all, 
and  held  to  the  belief  that  better  educa- 
tion would  mean  a  gi'eater  people. 

Clearly  conscious  of  the  generations 
to  come  and  the  welfare  of  all,  he  formed 
cabinet  departments  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  our  burgeoning  cities. 

And  he  did  not  abandon  America's  for- 
gotten generation  over  65.  Its  greatest 
advocate,  he  guided  medicare  in  Its 
thrust  through  Congress. 

Zealously,  Lyndon  Johnson  sought  to 
rid  this  Nation  and  the  world  of  all  their 
ills.  His  campaigns  against  the  poverties 
of  spirit,  mind,  and  material  want  were 
all  can-ied  out  with  a  dedication  to  all 
he  thought  was  right  and  just. 

He  was  a  man  with  a  vision,  a  com- 
passionate man  who  loved  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  not  as  children  under  his 
wing,  but  as  brothers  and  sisters,  indi- 
viduals all.  And,  perhaps,  his  greatest 
frustration  was  his  inability  to  use  his 
office  to  make  them  all  eternally  happy. 
Yet,  through  all  the  frustration,  he 
remained  in  the  forefront,  carrying  the 
burdens  of  the  world  on  his  broad 
shoulders.  He  caused  us  to  pause  and  re- 
flect. He  offered  us  hope.  He  convinced 
us  that  there  was  a  way  to  find  happiness 
on  this  planet. 

He  taught  us  to  question,  too,  suggest- 
ing to  us,  "Let  us  reason  together." 

And  now  he  rests,  and  we  continue  to 
run,  seeking  for  all  om-  people  the  hap- 
piness that  he  envisioned.  We  will  go  on. 
And  as  we  strive  for  these  goals  and 
struggle  in  the  face  of  seemingly  endless 
dead  ends,  we  will  recall  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson;  we  will  recall  his  strivings  and 
frustrations. 
He  will  always  be  with  us. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deaths 
of  Presidents  Truman  and  Johnson  com- 
ing so  close  upon  one  another  were  a 
shock  to  the  Nation.  The  sudden  death 
of  Lyndon  Johnson  was  particularly  sad, 
as  his  vision  of  what  America  should  be 
is  needed  now  more  than  ever. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  pay  tribute 
to  hi^i  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  he  began  his  long  career  of  public 


service.  It  was  a  career  marked  by 
triumph  and  by  criticism,  by  the  closest 
of  election  victories  and  later  by  the 
greatest  presidential  landslide  in  our  his- 
tory. President  Johnson  was  a  giant  of 
a  man,  a  man  of  passionate  conviction,  a 
strong  and  dominating  leader.  Like  all 
such  men,  his  life  was  one  of  controversy. 
The  closing  years  of  his  public  career 
were  overshadowed  by  the  tragedy  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  It  was  this  war  which 
made  him  give  up  public  office — a  per- 
sonal abdication  made  in  the  search  of 
peace.  Now  ft  last,  the  dark  night  of  that 
war  seems  to  be  lifting.  It  is  a  bitter  irony 
that  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  signing 
of  the  cease-fire  agreement. 

The  death  of  a  man  who  was  so  much 
a  part  of  our  lives  for  so  long  brings  us 
up  short.  The  anger  and  the  passions  of 
the  past  are  burnt  away,  and  we  can 
look  at  the  whole  man  as  he  was. 

Taking  office  in  the  worst  of  circum- 
stances, upon  the  death  of  President 
Kennedy,  Lyndon  Johnson  brought  to  the 
Presidency  a  vision  of  America  as  the 
"Great  Society"  which  it  should  be;  he 
brought  a  deep  human  concern  for  the 
people  who  make  up  America.  To  him 
they  were  not  a  "silent  majority,"  but 
living  human  beings  whose  hopes  and 
fears  he  understood. 

President  Johnson  will  have  many 
memorials,  but  his  greatest  monument 
will  be  the  human  programs  enacted  un- 
der his  leadership — civil  rights,  the  war 
on  poverty,  and  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. These  are  the  deeds  for  which  he 
would  wish  to  be  remembered,  and  for 
which  history  will  remember  him.  As  the 
Johnson  years  recede  into  the  past,  it  is 
tlvs  commitment  to  humanity  which  will 
stand  out. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  man  of  Texas, 
a  homeland  he  loved  and  from  whence 
he  drew  his  strength.  But  much  as  he 
loved  Texas,  he  was  not  a  regional  or 
parochial  man.  He  was  the  President  of 
all  Americans,  and  he  strove  to  bring  us 
together,  to  join  with  one  another  in 
the  fight  for  a  better  hfe  for  everj*  citi- 
zen. He  asked  us  to  care  for  the  poor, 
the  deprived,  for  those  who  only  needed 
a  chance  to  prove  their  own  worth.  He 
asked  us  to  provide  a  society  with  careers 
open  to  the  talents  of  everybody. 

It  was  moving  to  hear  at  his  funeral 
ceremonies  the  wonderful  hymn,  based 
on  an  old  spiritual,  "In  Clirist,  There  Is 
No  East  or  West.  In  Him,  No  North  or 
South."  For  Lyndon  Johnson  there  was 
no  east  or  west  or  north  or  south,  but 
only  the  United  States  of  America  seek- 
ing to  become  the  great  society  of  which 
its  founders  had  dreamt.  He,  and  we, 
have  not  achieved  that  society.  But  in 
L>'ndon  Johnson,  his  family,  and  his 
countrymen,  can  point  with  pride  to  a 
man  who  in  his  life  as  a  public  servant 
tried  to  build  an  America  that  would 
match  our  dreams  and  hopes.  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation,  President  Johnson 
will  rank  as  one  of  our  great  Presidents. 
Mr,  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
that  former  President  Lyndon  B.  Jolui- 
son  is  dead  in  Texas  brings  sadness  to 
those  who  love  this  country.  For  In  a 
unique  way,  larger  than  life,  he  seemed 
to  embody  the  traditions,  the  robust 
frontier  vigor,  and  the  determination  to 


move  ahead  that  have  characterized  the 
development  of  the  American  Nation. 

Leadership  was  as  natural  to  Lyndon 
Johnson  as  breathing  and  eatin.g  are  to 
ordinary  men.  Within  his  heart  he  car- 
ried a  generator  that  propelled  him  for- 
ward with  the  drive  of  a  torpedo  boat. 
For  him.  idleness  and  reasonless  pau.se 
were  simply  intolerable.  When  there  wei  e 
things  to  be  done— and  he  constantly 
saw  things  to  be  done— he  wanted  to  be 
up  and  doing  them. 

We  are  still  only  4  yeai-s  removed  from 
his  Presidency,  and  that  is  far  too  clo.-^e 
to  see  it  in  the  perspective  of  history. 
The  vapors  of  emotion,  personal  involve- 
ment, and  political  differences  distort 
the  image  of  the  man  and  of  his  steward- 
ship. But  personally,  I  have  little  doubt 
as  to  the  ultimate  historical  judgment 
on  Lyndon  Johnson  as  President — one 
of  the  great  humanitarian  statesmen  of 
all  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  of  him 
merely  as  Pi-esident.  He  was  tmly  a  man 
of  the  Congress.  He  cut  his  legislative 
teeth  in  this  very  Chamber,  and  he  went 
on  to  become  a  master  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  184  years  since  the  first  Congress  met 
in  1789,  until  these  days  when  the  93d 
Congress  is  organizing  itself,  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  had  few,  if  any,  ijeers  as 
an  American  legislator. 

He  felt  at  home  in  the  Congress,  and 
he  relished  a  kind  of  brotherhood  with 
those  with  whom  he  served  here,  a  close- 
ness that  did  not  fade  when  destiny  re- 
moved him  from  the  legislative  to  the 
executive  branches  of  Government. 

Books  have  been  writen,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  written,  giving  minute  de- 
tails of  his  activities  as  a  legislati\e 
leader,  and  I  need  not  recite  those  ac- 
complishments to  Members  who  know 
them  well. 

Lyndon  Johnson  loved  the  Presidency. 
But  I  have  a  feeling  that,  if  it  were  his 
to  choose,  the  accolade  he  would  like 
most  would  be  to  have  his  portrait  hang 
here  in  the  Capitol  as  one  of  the  great 
U.S.  Senators  of  all  time;  and  I  hope  the 
other  body  will  shortly  see  that  such  an 
honor  is  bestowed. 

In  these  brief  remarks.  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly cover,  or  even  list,  all  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  tenure  as  President. 
Tlie  scope  is  as  broad  as  the  universe. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  like  to  think  of 
Lyndon  Johnson  as  the  Education  Presi- 
dent. During  his  time  in  the  White  House, 
and  as  a  result  of  his  leadership,  this  Na- 
tion made  decisions  and  initiated  action 
that  will  be  felt  in  education  for  nuuiy 
generations  to  come. 

Perhaps  chief  among  these  was  the  de- 
cision to  move  ahead  with  the  massive 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  That  was  the  act  in  which  wc 
were  finally  able  to  cut  the  knot  that  liad 
hampered  our  efforts  to  involve  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  financing  of 
childhood  education.  Title  I  of  that  [,ieat 
landmark  legislation  was  based  upon  the 
Johnson  determination  that  no  child  in 
America,  no  matter  what  the  income  level 
of  his  parents,  no  matter  what  the  color 
of  his  skin,  should  be  deprived  of  a  good 
education. 
That  act  has  paid  untold  dividends  to 
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t  le  Nation  In  the  few  short  years  it  has 
b  ;en  in  operation,  and  its  potential  for 
t;  le  future  is  unlimited. 

I  can  thinlc  of  no  more  fitting  memorial 
t4 1  Lyndon  Johnson  than  to  see  tiiat  this 
a  ;t  is  extended  and  its  funding  provisions 
f  I  lengthened  Uiis  year,  so  that  we  can 
n  ove  ahead  with  the  work  already  begun. 
The  roll  is  long  and  overpowering.  The 
H  igher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  High- 
er Education  Facihties  Act.  The  land- 
n  ark  amendments  to  the  Vocational 
E  lucation  Act.  The  National  Vocational 
S  udent  Loan  Insurance  Act  of  1965.  The 
revitalizing  of  the  Library  Services  and 
C)nstruction  Act.  The  Adult  Education 
A  ;t  of  1966.  The  great  program  of  educa- 
ti  )n  for  handicapped  children  in  title  VI 
oJ  ESEA.  These  are  but  a  few,  but  they 
SI  ggest  the  enormous  scope  of  the  work 
d(  ne  in  the  field  of  education  during 
Lyndon  Johnsons  time  in  the  White 
Hjuse. 

Those   were   great  years.   May   their 
e:  eatness  be  repeated  for  our  children. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
pieciate  tills  opportimity  to  join  in  trib- 
ute to  the  late  President  Lyndon  B. 
Jqhnson.  All  of  us  who  had  an  opportu- 
to  be  acquainted  with  him  must 
sliare  In  some  measure  the  loss  which  is 
throughout  our  Nation  at  this  hour — 
which  is  felt  so  deeply  within  the 
faknUy  circle  characterized  by  close  and 
;e  isitive  ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  fortunate  that  I 
er  joyed  a  personal  as  well  as  a  social 
contact  with  President  Johnson.  This 
c(+itact  was  enhanced  when  my  constitu- 
,  Pat  Nugent,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nugent  of  Waukegan.  111.,  became 
husband  of  Luci  Johnson.  I  was 
vileged  to  be  one  of  the  few  Members 
this  House  who  attended  the  wedding 
White  House  reception  for  Pat 
Niigent  and  Luci  Johnson  at  that  time. 
In  addition  to  his  parents,  many  of  Pat 
Ni  gent's  relatives  and  friends  from  the 
W  iukegan  area  were  in  Washington  for 
th ;  occasion  and  were  entertained  at  my 
heme  as  part  of  the  nuptial  activities, 
^r.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  per- 
so  lal  and  social  relationship  which  Pres- 
ident Johnson  had  with  many  Members 
the  Congre.ss,  his  intimate  contacts  on 
of  oCBcial  business  are  unsiu"- 
in  modem  history.  His  personal 
erest  in  the  Congress  and  his  individ- 
efforts  in  securing  support  of  meas- 
in-fes  wliich  he  proposed  account  in  large 
pa  rt  for  the  enormous  success  wliich  he 
had  in  the  enactment  of  domestic  legis- 
lalion. 

:  was  privileged  to  take  an  active  part 
the  revision  of  our  immigration  laws 
ilich  President  Johnson  dramatized  in 
bill-signing  ceremony  in  New  York 
i  h  the  Statue  of  Liberty  as  a  backdrop, 
[was  also  my  privilege  to  support  ac- 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
ich  resulted  in  expanding  the  voting 
ncliise  to  mUhons  of  black  Ameri- 
-and  has  resulted  In  the  large 
in<  rease  in  black  officeholders  particu- 
laily  in  our  Southern  States. 

At.  Speaker.  I  have  no  intention  of 
re<ounting  the  legislative  and  other  re- 
lated events  with  which  I  as.sociated 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  which 
coine  to  mind  at  this  time.  Instead.  I 
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prefer  to  recall  the  times  when  President 
Johnson  and  his  family  occupied  the 
White  House.  Their  warm  hospitality 
and  outgoing  and  friendly  behavior,  as 
the  First  Family  of  our  Nation,  endeared 
tliera  in  a  very  personal  way  to  Demo- 
crats and  RepubUcans  alike.  It  Is  the 
personable,  friendly,  compassionate  Lyn- 
don Johnson  whom  I  recall  in  this  hour 
of  reflection.  And  it  is  to  his  immediate 
family  that  I  extend  this  expression  of 
great  respect  and  deepest  syrapatliy — to 
Lady  Bird  Johnson,  to  Pat  ant^  Luci 
Nugent  and  to  Lynda  and  Chuck  Robb. 
My  wife,  Doris,  joins  In  these  sentiments. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
eulogize  the  late  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  a 
sense  of  humility  pervades  this  great 
Chamber.  Certainly  it  will  be  difficiilt  for 
us  to  capture  in  words  the  awesome 
qualities  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  both  as  a 
man  and  as  a  President. 

These  Halls  of  Congress  ha\  e  seen  few 
men  as  powerful  and  effective  as  Lyndon 
Johnson.  He  was,  in  the  truest  sense,  a 
parliamentary  master.  His  legislative 
genius  was  read  quickly  by  his  Senate 
colleagues,  who  choose  him  as  tlieir  party 
leader  while  onb'  a  freshman  Senator. 
From  that  moment,  he  would  shape  the 
couise  of  our  country  for  years  to  come. 

Lyndon  Johnson  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency under  tragic  circumstances.  Those 
of  us  who  sat  in  this  chamber  in  1963 
will  not  forget  his  moving  address  to  a 
stunned  nation.  His  primary  motivation 
was  to  provide  continuity  and  leader.<;hip 
to  a  country  whose  President  had  been 
struck  down.  His  own  words  were  "let 
us  continue"'  and  he  mustered  all  the 
powers  of  his  office  and  of  his  own  being 
to  accomplish  that  task.  What  he  did 
accomplish  was  extraordinarj* — in  edu- 
cation, housing,  medical  care,  environ- 
mental protection,  and  civil  rights.  In 
this  final  category-,  in  particular,  Lyndon 
Johnson  is  credited  with  accomplishing 
wliat  perhaps  no  other  man  could.  The 
four  landmark  civil  rights  laws  that  bear 
liis  signature,  including  the  Ci\'il  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  have  become  his  most  lasting 
memorial. 

The  Vietnam  war  was  an  agonizing 
experience  and,  in  this  paase  for  tribute, 
it  is  not  comforting  to  think  of  that  cost- 
ly conflict  in  relation  to  Lyndon  Johnsson. 
History  did  not  make  Its  final  judgment 
in  his  own  lifetime.  But  in  death,  even 
his  sharpest  critics  gave  thanks  for  all 
the  good  he  had  done. 

Lyndon  Jolinson's  tenure  as  President 
coincided  with  my  early  years  of  service 
in  the  House.  He  was  imuF^ually  accessi- 
ble to  Members  of  Congress,  regardless 
of  their  seniority  or  political  party.  I 
met  with  him  on  many  occasions  and 
came  to  know  him  well.  He  was  a  kind 
and  considerate  man  and  I  cherish  hav- 
ing known  him  and  liis  remarkable  wife. 
Lady  Bird. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
has  been  saddened  in  the  past  6  weeks 
over  the  death  of  two  of  our  former  Pres- 
idents, Harry  S  Truman  and  Lyndon 
Haines  Johnson.  President  Johnson  was 
a  man  whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to 
public  service.  He  began  his  career  as  a 
teacher  in  liis  home  State  of  Texas.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 


States  and  then  elected  to  serve  a  larger 
constituency  as  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Texas.  He  served  as  Vice  President  to 
the  late  John  P.  Kennedy  and  no  one 
will  forget  the  difQcult  burden  that  was 
placed  upon  him  when  President  Ken- 
nedy died  so  tragically  at  the  hands  of 
an  assassin. 

President  Johnson  was  a  man  of  cour- 
age and  a  man  of  stature.  He  was  above 
all  a  man  who  had  the  great  burden  of 
this  Nation's  leadership  thrust  upon  him 
and  he  accepted  that  burden.  I  extend  to 
his  beloved  widow  and  his  two  fine 
daughters  mj'  own  deep  personal  sym- 
pathy for  the  loss  of  the  man  who  was 
outstandingly  a  splendid  husband  and 
father. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  want 
to  compliment  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league in  the  well,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle),  for 
the  eloquent  eulogy  which  he  dehvered 
during  memorial  services  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  5:33  p.m.  eastern 
standard  time  on  Monday,  January  22, 
1973,  the  stout  heart  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can ceased  to  beat.  The  mortal  life  of 
America's  36th  President,  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson,  had  ended  where  it  began  In  his 
beloved  Texas  hill  country  from  which 
he  drew  his  indomitable  strength. 

AU  America  was  deeply  shocked  and 
saddened  by  the  sudden  and  untimely 
death  of  President  Johnson.  This  great 
President  translated  the  dreams  of  a  gen- 
eration of  political  leaders  into  an  ad- 
ministration of  action  that  will  be  re- 
membered in  history  as  one  of  our  most 
exciting  eras  of  achievement. 

President  Johnson  believed  in  Amer- 
ica; in  America's  dedication  and  ability 
to  provide  justice  for  all,  in  America's 
role  as  a  world  leader,  and  most  Impor- 
tantly, he  beUeved  in  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. His  hopes  and  dreams  for  these  peo- 
ple will  only  be  fully  appreciated  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Lyndon  Johnson  more  than  any  man 
understood  the  legislative  processes  of 
the  Congress.  He  imderstood  the  commit- 
tee system  and  the  intricacies  of  congres- 
sional interaction — the  work  of  Con- 
gress. He  worked  closely  with  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  Government 
to  achieve  his  goals  and  objectives.  He 
beheved  in  education — and  much  land- 
mark education  legislation  was  enacted 
during  tiis  administration.  He  believed 
in  assuring  the  elderly  of  adequate  med- 
ical care — and  medicare  was  enacted.  He 
believed  in  assisting  rural  and  urban 
areas  in  coping  with  their  problems — 
and  legislation  to  assist  small  towns, 
rural  and  metropolitan  areas  was  en- 
acted which  has  provided  much  assist- 
ance tiiroughout  America.  He  beheved  in 
helping  the  "little  man"  and  he  cham- 
pioned increased  incomes  for  the  work- 
ing people  throughout  the  United  States. 
He  had  great  respect  for  those  who  de- 
fended this  Nation  on  the  world's  battle- 
fields— and  in  veterans'  circles  through- 
out our  great  land,  Iris  administration 
was  referred  to  as  "the  era  of  tiie  vet- 
eran." 

It  was  my  great  personal  privilege  to 
be  associated  witii  Lyndon  JohnsOTi,  be- 
ginning in  the  80th  Congress.  He  became 
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one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the 
Senate  and  he  worked  in  great  harmony 
with  President  Eisenhower  to  help  keep 
America  strong  and  vigilant.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  campaigning  with  him  in 
1960  and  later  in  1964  with  his  lovely 
wife,  Lady  Bird.  As  we  stand  here  today 
to  eulogize  President  Johnson,  so  do  all 
Americans.  The  black  people  tiiroughout 
my  congressional  district  believe  Lyndon 
Johnson  did  more  than  any  President 
since  Abraham  Lincoln  to  eliminate  the 
hardships  and  inequities  wliich  this  great 
minority  of  our  society  experienced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  will  always  be 
grateful  for  Lyndon  Jolinson's  strength 
that  enabled  him  to  impart  to  America 
a  strong  sense  of  continuity  and  na- 
tional purpose  in-  the  dark  days  follow- 
ing the  tragfcdV  that  elevated  him  into 
the  White  House  in  1963.  Lyndon  John- 
son spent  his  life  in  service  to  his  fellow 
man.  Prom  his  early  years  as  a  school- 
teacher, through  his  Pi-esidential  years 
and  later  as  an  elder  statesman,  he 
worked  to  help  humanity.  Few  men  were 
as  aptly  suited  for  this  task  as  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  and  history  will  note 
that  few  men  have  ever  met  the  task  so 
well.  The  years  will  be  lonely  without 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Dorn  joins  me  in 
extending  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Johnson,  her  two  daughters,  the 
grandchildren  and  other  members  of  the 
family  upon  their  great  personal  loss 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  cer- 
tain history  will  record  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  as  one  of  America's  great  men 
and  great  Presidents.  A  man  of  humble 
beginning,  who  never  forgot  that  begin- 
ning, even  though  he  attained  the  high- 
est honor  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  can  bestow  upon  an  individual, 
that  of  President  of  the  United  States 

Histoi-y  will  surely  record  that  he  was 
a  most  able  legislator  and  legislative 
leader  without  peer;  that  he  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  best  interests  of  our  Nation 
and  our  people,  rising  above  political 
party  and  ideology  if  need  be.  And,  if  his- 
tory is  fairly  and  accurately  written,  will 
depict  him  as  the  man  he  was,  full  of 
compassion  and  imderstanding  for  his 
fellow  man;  dedicated  *o  the  principles 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded,  the 
principles  of  equality  and  justice. 

The  legislative  record  during  his  years 
as  Senate  leader  and  the  legislative  ac- 
complishments by  the  Congress  during 
his  term  of  office  as  our  36th  President 
will  ever  stand  as  a  monument  to  him; 
to  his  earnest  and  sincere  desire  to  im- 
pro\e  the  quality  of  life  and  standard  of 
living  for  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

I  truly  believe  that  of  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  it  can  be  said,  he  was  a  giant 
among  men;  he  not  only  dreamed  of 
what  should  be  but  ardently  sought  to 
make  those  dreams  real. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  join 
with  so  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  national  leaders  and 
statesmen  the  world  over,  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  President  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  and  to  offer  our  sym- 
pathy to  his  wife,  children,  and  grand- 
children. 

As  one  looks  back  over  President  John- 
son's political  career— his  service  in  both 


the  Senate  and  the  Hout.e.  his  key  role 
as  Senate  majority  leader,  his  vigorous 
Vice  Presidency,  and.  of  course,  his  as- 
sumption of  the  Presidency  on  that  tragic 
day  in  November  almost  a  decade  ago — 
one  cannot  help  but  stand  in  awe  at  the 
accomplishments  of  this  great  leader. 

I  was  fortunate  to  know  the  President 
and  despite  our  differences  on  the  war  iu 
Vietnam,  came  to  value  him  as  a  clo.'^c 
friend.  He  fought  hard  to  gain  approval 
of  his  programs  and  he  cipvoted  liis  ener- 
gies constantly  to  attain  the  ideal  of  free- 
dom for  all — a  concept  upon  which  this 
country  wa."^  founded. 

It  undoubtedly  took  rare  political  cour- 
age for  President  Johnson  to  advocate  his 
Great  Society  programs.  When  he  wa:, 
first  assessed  as  a  potential  President, 
few  people  would  have  enes.sed  that  he 
would  be  responsible  for  the  broadest 
series  of  landmark-pioneering  sotial  wel- 
fare and  civil  rights  legislation  ever  en- 
acted in   a  single   Presidents   term   of 
office.  Tlie  various  civil  rights  acts.  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  and  other  laws  passed  during  his 
years  in  the  White  House  have  irrevoca- 
bly altered  the  social  order  of  this  Nation. 
President   Nixon   in   announcing   the 
ceasefire    agreement    in    Vietnam    said 
that  none  would  have  wanted  this  peace 
more  than  President  Johnson.  I  think 
tliat  he  also  wanted  the  domestic  tran- 
quillity that  our  Constitution  calls  tor  in 
its  Preamble.  Lyndon  Johnson  spent  his 
entire  political  life  fighting  for  peace  in 
America  based  on  freedom  and  equalitv 
for  all  people  in  this  Nation.  When  we 
finally  reach  that  goal,  historians  will 
record  that  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
made  a  monumentally  important  contri- 
bution toward  its  achievement. 

Mr.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tributes  which  we  are  offering  today  to 
our  late  President.  Lyndon  Johnson,  will 
not  add  to,  or  take  from  his  stature  as 
a  great  President  and  leader. 

The  impact  of  his  dynamic  vision  has 
resulted  in  significant  historical  accom- 
plishments which  words  can  only  recall. 
What  we  speak  now  more  nearly  reflects 
the  effect  his  life  had  upon  us  who 
remain. 

Let  us  be  counted  among  those  who  are 
dedicated  to  those  ideals  of  personal  dig- 
nity and  justice  which  characterized  his 
contributions  as  our  President. 

He  was  a  good  man  and  a  great  leader 
of  our  country.  Once  he  decided  a  course 
of  action  was  right,  he  pursued  it  full 
speed  ahead. 

He  translated  many  of  our  Nation's 
highest  ideal  into  reality. 

History  will  write  final  judgments  on 
the  basis  of  events  which  have  yet  to 
unfold — but  we  know  he  spoke  and  acted 
accordmg  to  what  he  believed  was  best 
for  the  people  of  this  land  which  he  loved 
and  servea. 

All  of  us  must  feel  less  secure  because 
of  his  passing,  for  we  no  longer  have 
the  benefit  of  his  counsel  to  inspire  us  to 
deeper  humanity  and  to  warn  us  of  perils 
which  may  not  be  seen  from  any  other 
vantage  point. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Nation  and  the  world  mourns  the  pass- 
ing of  former  President  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson,  this  House  of  Representatives  Ls 


filled  wi^i  memories  of  a  great  legisla- 
tor, an  outstanding  President  and  above 
all,  a  loyal  American.  Many  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  were  privileged  to  know  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  to  work  with  him  and 
under  his  leadership.  We  join  the  mil- 
lions of  mourners  around  the  world 
whose  ihought.s  this  week  are  concen- 
trated on  the  life  of  this  man  from 
Texas. 

President  Johnson's  career  of  public 
scivice  was  long  and  filled  with  excite- 
ment and  activity.  He  knew  the  inner 
workings  of  the  U.S.  Congress  as  fe^v 
others  ever  did  and  he  never  wavered  i.i 
his  re.  pect  for  Congre.ss  as  an  institution 
and  as  an  equal  branch  of  Govermnent. 

President  Johnson  was  a  giant  amon: 
men  who  have  been  at  the  forefront  ol' 
tlie  fi,tlit  for  social  progress.  It  will  prob- 
a'oly  take  decades  before  this  Nation 
fully  realizes  the  extent  to  which  Presi- 
dent John.^on  .so  changed  the  face  of 
every  day  life  in  this  country.  He  wa; 
truly  a  man  of  vision— a  man  with  ;i 
dream.  His  blueprhit  for  a  Great  So- 
ciety may  not  have  been  perfect,  but 
it  was  an  imaginative,  bold  plan  for  ac- 
tion which  proved  that  Government  need 
not  be  idle,  passive  or  helpless  in  the  face 
of  national  problems.  The  Great  Society 
was  brought  closer  by  his  progressive 
leader.-hip  and  milhons  of  Americans 
have  benefited  from  social  programs  such 
as  medicare,  aid  to  education,  and  the 
war  against  poverty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's  Capital  has 
Inst  a  statesman  who  symbohzed  the  po- 
litical knowledge  and  expertise  which  we 
in  Washington  strive  to  equal.  His  under- 
standing of  the  country  and  the  feelings 
of  the  people  was  the  cornerstone  of  his 
success  in  educating  and  leading  the 
American  public.  He  understood  the  peo- 
ple of  Texas  as  well  as  the  Eastern  Es- 
tablishment and  he  worked  to  mold  a 
vast  consensus  which  could  move  the 
status  quo  and  bring  about  .social  change. 
I  shall  always  remember  President 
Johnson  as  a  man  who  caused  more  real 
change,  true  .social  reform,  in  a  few  years 
than  I  have  seen  in  Washington  or  the 
Nation  over  the  past  generation.  It  is 
understandable  that  history  will  need 
man.-  more  years  to  evaluate  the  Johnson 
years,  but  we  can  make  a  more  immed- 
iate evaluation  of  the  man.  He  was  a 
great  American  President  and  a  fas- 
cinating and  compassionate  human  bf- 
ing.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  cxtendiii', 
personal  sympathies  to  Mrs.  Jolmsou 
and  the  family  of  our  late  President. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  witl; 
profound  sorrow  that  we  gather  here 
today  in  recognition  of  the  late  Presideni 
Lyndon  Johnson.  The  Nation  has  lost 
the  last  of  its  former  Presidents,  and  a 
truly  great  leader. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  Presi- 
dent since  Abraham  Lincoln,  Mr.  John- 
son moved  social  justice  further.  He  was 
a  man  of  conviction,  and  fearless  ancl 
resolute  in  his  pursuit  of  what  he  be- 
lieved in. 

The  Great  Society  was  liis  goal:  the 
beneficiaries  were  to  be  all  Americans, 
but  in  particular  the  poor,  the  old  and 
the  di,sadvantaged.  During  his  terms  in 
oflire  the  Nation  saw  the  creation  of 
medicare,  the  war  on  poverty,  the  Higher 
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I  ducatlon  Act,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
oidary  Education  Act,  and  the  Civil 
I^ights  Act  of  1964. 

The  war  that  tore  apart  America  has 
ehded.  Let  us  hope  that  history  will  be 
a  jle  to  look  beyond  the  tragic  circum- 

ances  of  the  war  and  judge  President 
J)hnson  in  the  light  of  his  other  far- 
n  aching  programs  which  have  given  so 
njuch  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fate  decreed 
tllat  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  would  serve  in 
tl  lis  Nation's  highest  office  in  one  of  the 
nr  ost  turbulent  periods  in  our  history.  It 
w  IS  a  time  of  unrest,  a  time  of  violence, 
a:  id  yet  It  was  a  time  when  we  made 
significant  advances  to  eliminate  many 
01  the  causes  of  those  very  problems 
o|  the  future. 

It  Is  not  inciimbent  upon  me  to  judge 
his  record.  It  has  been  too  short  a  period 
ai  id  that  will  be  for  history  to  determine. 

Yet,  my  personal  observation  is  that 
Liudon  Johnson  was  a  man  who  really 
£  red  about  his  fellow  man.  It  was  his 
lo  t  to  lead  this  Nation  at  the  time  of  our 
gieatest  Involvement  in  Vietnam,  and  it 
tl  rned  out  to  be  the  greatest  tragedy  for 

man  of  peace. 

In  that  pursuit,  this  Nation  was  mis- 
le  1.  He  had  great  support  at  the  outset, 
bv  t  that  supfKjrt  Immediately  dwindled 
th  e  moment  that  it  was  no  longer  the 
p<  pular  thing  to  do.  I  know  he  felt 
stinned  at  the  rapid  turn  of  events,  but 
h(  I  never  shirked  his  responsibility. 

If  Lyndon  Johnson  had  had  his  way, 
h(  would  have  liked  to  have  presided 
o\  er  this  Nation  in  a  time  of  peace,  a 
ti  ne  when  he  could  have  spent  all  of  his 
b<  undless  energies  in  pursuit  of  solutions 
to|  social  problems  in  the  mold  of  the 
he   greatly   admired,   Franklin   D. 


min 

R-  )0sevelt. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  tlie  finest  stew- 
ai  d  to  succeed  a  fallen  leader  in  historj-. 
Hp  tried  to  complete  the  dream  of  John 
Kennedy,  and  then  he  started  to  ful- 
fila  few  of  his  own. 
This  Nation  is  going  to  be  richer  for 
service.  Time  is  needed  for  us  to  re- 
on  what  he  stood  for,  what  he  tried 
do,  and  what  he  really  accomplished. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  there  was  not 
eqough  time  between  his  term  of  ofQce 
his  death  for  some  perspective  to  be 
wn  to  that  record. 
He  had  some  of  that  Hany  S  Truman 
about  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dency. Mr.  Truman  was  to  live  to  see  his 
m  me  placed  m  the  pantheon  of  heroes 
before  he  fell.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  not 
be  granted  that  privilege. 
One  of  the  things  I  liked  so  much  about 
.  Jolinson  was  the  manxier  m  which 
treated  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  These 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Johnson  were 
sonal  and  deeply  appreciated  by  the 
Eisenhowers  and  President  Nixon. 

Lyndon  Jolinson  would  probably  agree 
h  me  that  in  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  we 
one  of  our  finest  First  Ladies.  What- 
the  trial,  whatever  the  tribulation, 
was  the  rock  that  held  fast. 
pnce  he  said  that  while  others  had 
of  en  failed  him.  Lady  Bird  had  never 
dcme  so.  It  would  have  pleased  him  to 
ki-  ow  that  the  Johnson  women  did  not 
fa  1  him  in  death. 

rhe   quiet   dignity   of   Mr.s.   Johnson 
gr  ^ting  those  who  came  to  pay  their  re- 
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spect  was  a  moving  experience.  She  is  a 
great  lady. 

We  have  lost  a  leader.  I  do  not  dwell 
on  the  fantastic  record  he  established  In 
the  Senate  of  these  United  States.  I  do 
not  labor  over  the  war  nor  the  legislative 
accomplishments  of  his  Presidency. 

To  me,  the  most  memorable  phrase  he 
ever  uttered  is  that  it  Is  easier  to  trj-  to 
do  right  than  it  is  to  know  what  is  right. 
As  I  look  out  my  window  at  the  Capitol 
and  see  the  flag  at  half-mast,  I  know 
that  I  cannot  say  today  how  history  will 
judge  him.  But  for  those  of  us  who  had  a 
chance  to  know  him,  we  know  full  well 
that  this  was  a  man  whose  prayer  and 
purpose  was  to  do  right. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  President  Johnson  Is  a  deep  per- 
sonal loss  to  the  Nation.  In  domestic 
aCfairs,  he  was  a  great  leader,  a  great 
American,  and  a  great  human  being. 

He  was  an  energetic  and  mercurial 
man.  But  his  goal  was  constant.  He  was 
fervently  dedicated  to  the  betterment  of 
his  country  and  its  people.  He  said: 

This  Is  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
country  which  ever  occupied  this  globe.  The 
might  of  past  empires  Is  little  compared  to 
ours.  But  I  do  not  want  tx>  be  the  President 
who  built  empires,  or  sought  grandeur,  or 
extended  dominion. 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  educated 
young  children  to  the  wonders  of  their  world. 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped  to 
feed  the  hungry  and  to  prep.ire  them  to  be 
taxpayers  Instead  of  tax-eaters. 

I  want  to  be  the  P>resUIent  who  helped  the 
poor  to  find  their  own  wav  and  who  pro- 
tected the  ritjht  of  every  citizen  to  vote  In 
every  election. 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped  to 
end  hatred  among  his  fellow  men  and  who 
promoted  love  among  the  people  of  all  races, 
all  regions,  and  all  parties. 

LjTidon  Johnson  helped.  He  knew  pov- 
erty firsthand,  and  he  tried  to  eradicate 
it.  His  first  full-time  job  was  teaching 
and  he  never  forgot  the  need  for  educa- 
tion. He  loved  the  land  of  his  birth  and 
he  fought  to  rid  the  air  and  streams  of 
pollution. 

By  habit  and  birth  Mr.  Johnson  was  a 
man  of  Congress.  To  him  the  essence  of 
government  was  the  passape  of  legisla- 
tion and  the  purpo.?e  of  legislation  was  to 
insure  equal  justice,  opportimity.  and 
civil  rights  for  all  Americans.  Under 
L>-ndon  Johnson  s  stewardship  America 
m.ide  rapid  progress  toward  the.se  goals. 

He  was  a  big  man.  He  knew  power  and 
he  knew  how  to  use  it.  But,  of  all  his 
Texas-style  excesses,  one  was  by  far  the 
nio.st  abundant — his  compa-s.sion  and  his 
appreciation  for  the  dicnity  of  man. 

Pre.^ident  Johnson  was  a  doer.  He 
worked  hard,  .'^poke  to  hundreds  of  people 
every  day  and  steered  througli  the  Con- 
gress dozens  of  important  bills.  His  legacy 
is  his  legislation.  Civil  rights,  medicare, 
aid  to  education,  voting  nghts,  immicrra- 
tion  reform,  n-iodel  citie.'-  programs,  rent 
subsidies,  minimum  wage  hikes,  anti- 
pollution programs,  antipoverty  pro- 
grams, and  consumer  protection. 

But.  Lyndon  Johnson  did  more  than 
legislate  to  make  the  Government  a  gov- 
ernment for,  of.  and  by  the  people.  He 
listened  too.  On  a  wall  in  his  Senate  ofTice 
hung  his  father's  adage.  "When  you're 
talkin',  you  ain't  learnin'  nothin'." 

He  tried  valiantly  to  heal  the  wounds 


of  the  Nation.  Rather  than  amputate  a 
segment  of  society  he  wanted  to  bring  us 
all  together.  His  goal  was  reconstruction 
"with  justice  for  all  and  malice  toward 
none."  His  Nation's  problems  were  his 
personal  heartaches. 

More  than  anything  else  Lyndon  John- 
son cared  for  people.  He  will  be  missed 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  our 
colleagues  in  mourning  the  sudden  and 
untimely  death  of  our  former  President 
Lyndon  Barnes  Johnson. 

Although  President  Jolmson  had  a  his- 
tory of  heart  trouble,  he  worked  tire- 
lessly and  unendingly  for  what  he  be- 
lieved was  best  for  America.  In  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word,  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
one  of  the  most  political  men  of  our  time. 
Yet,  he  volimtarily  ended  his  career  iri 
an  effort  to  achieve  the  peace  we  all  so 
desperately  wanted. 

His  accomplishments  in  domestic  pro- 
grams were  numerous  and  brilliantly 
achieved.  He  tmned  his  dream  of  a  Great 
Society  into  specific  actions  on  civil 
rights,  medicare,  housing,  job  opportuni- 
ties, special  education  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, parks  and  recreation  areas  for  all 
our  citizens,  and  a  thousand  other  im- 
provements for  our  country. 

Probably  no  leader  in  oiu-  history  cared 
so  much  and  did  so  much  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  civil  rights  and  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  citizens  than  Lyndon  John- 
son. This  was  one  of  his  primary  con- 
cerns in  Congress,  as  Vice  President  and 
as  President.  It  continued  to  be  one  of 
his  major  interests  even  after  he  left  the 
White  House. 

One  of  his  last  public  appearances, 
made  against  the  advice  of  his  doctors, 
was  a  civil  rights  symposium,  in  which 
he  insisted  on  participating. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  aspects  of  his 
death  is  that  it  comes  so  close  to  the 
time  when  it  finally  appears  that  we  may 
realize  the  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  over 
which  he  agonized.  It  was  President 
Johnson  who,  after  giving  up  his  own 
career  to  remove  any  double  whatsoever 
about  his  effort,  first  brought  the  North 
and  South  Vietnamese,  the  Vietcong,  and 
the  United  States  together  at  the  con- 
ference table. 

We  will  all  miss  having  the  benefit  of 
his  wise  and  willing  counsel.  Had  he 
lived,  he  would  have  continued  to  con- 
tribute much  to  our  Nation.  Lyndon 
Jolinson  has  earned  a  high  place  in  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  friend 
of  mine.  We  served  together  when  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  House;  we  worked 
together  on  legislation  when  he  was  a 
majority  leader  m  the  U£.  Senate:  and 
we  jomed  together  when  he  was  Presi- 
dent to  create  new  programs  in  the  fields 
of  labor,  health,  education,  and  welfare. 

On  that  terrible  day  in  Dallas  nearly 
a  decade  ago  when  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy was  assassinated,  this  man  of  cour- 
age, commitment,  and  compassion  vowed 
that  we  should  continue,  and  we  did. 

Lyndon  Johnson  made  the  dreams  of 
John  Kennedy  into  reality.  For  this 
alone,  we  should  mourn  him.  But  more 
than  that  Lyndon  Johnson  made  the 
dieanis  of  the  poor  and  the  sick  and  the 
aged  and  the  minorities  a  reality,  too. 

Medicare,   Federal   aid   to   education, 
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better  housing,  conservation  including 
the  battle  against  pollution.  Head  Start, 
the  Job  Corps,  model  cities.  Appalachia, 
and  civil  rights  are  among  the  programs 
that  exist  today,  because  Lyndon  John- 
son got  behind  tliem  with  his  consiun- 
mate  legislative  skill  and  made  them  into 
law. 

I  have  known  a  lot  of  fine  legislators 
in  my  time,  but  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a 
master  legislative  technician,  the  best  I 
ever  knew.  He  seemed  to  be  able  to  make 
the  impossible — possible.  Lyndon  John- 
son was  a  man  who  never  forgot  how  it 
felt  to  be  poor,  who  never  forgot  the  need 
for  a  good  education,  who  never  forgot 
that  the  mission  of  government  is  to  do 
for  the  people  that  which  they  cannot  do 
for  themselves. 

History  shall  judge  him,  of  coiu"se,  but 
I  am  sure  its  verdict  wUl  cause  us  to 
mourn  him  even  more. 

With  the  passing  in  December  of 
Harry  Truman  and  the  death  on  Janu- 
ary 22  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  this  Nation 
for  the  first  time  in  many  years  now  has 
no  living  former  Presidents.  It  gives  one 
a  sad  and  empty  feeling. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  he  said : 

To  reach  for  the  moon  is  a  risk,  but  it  is 
a  risk  we  must  take. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  a  President 
v.ho  never  hesitated  to  take  every  pos- 
sible risk  in  an  effort  to  help  his  fellow 
man.  While  the  risk  of  Vietnam  proved 
his  nemesis,  the  ones  he  took  on  other 
fronts  of  American  s<K;iety — health, 
housing,  education,  and  equal  opportu- 
nity— brought  boimtiful  rewards  to  us 
all. 

Believing  that  America  must  continue 
the  Revolution  of  1776,  he  worked  uncom- 
promisingly to  secure  independence  for 
all  through  equal  rights  and  equal  op- 
portunity. He  literally  wrote  the  chap- 
ter on  civil  rights,  feeling  rightly  that  an 
end  to  discrimination  in  America  would 
prove  otu-  greatest  strength  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Never  one  to  forget  his  humble  origins 
and  the  deep  impressions  he  received  as 
a  teacher  in  a  rural  school,  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  thought  that  "the  class- 
room— not  the  trench — is  the  frontier  of 
freedom  now  and  forevermore."  And 
from  his  belief  that  "it  is  in  the  soil  of 
ignorance  that  poverty  is  planted,"  he 
worked  tirelessly  both  as  U.S.  Senate 
majority  leader  and  as  President  to  se- 
cure equal  education  for  all. 

His  achievements  in  education  and 
clvU  rights  were  monumental.  A  great 
behever  in  the  democratic  system,  his  vi- 
sion of  America  was  one  of  great  com- 
passion and  humanity.  And,  from  his 
years  of  top-level  experience  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  he  became  a  masterful  and 
pragmatic  politician,  understanding  that 
"if  you're  in  politics  and  you  can't  tell 
when  you  walk  into  a  room  who's  for  you 
and  who's  against  you.  then  you're  in 
the  wrong  line  of  work."  Indeed,  his  keen 
acumen  about  pohtics  enabled  him  not 
only  to  initiate  but  to  work  effectively 
with  Congress  in  passing  a  truly  great 
legislative  program. 

But  the  lingering  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  cast  the  shadow  which  obsciu-ed  his 
domestic  accomplishments.  Ironically,  his 
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death  was  to  occur  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  negotiated  settlement  to  which  he 
had  devoted  the  last  few  years  of  his 
Presidency.  A  lion  of  a  President,  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  had  great  courage  in 
electing  to  forgo  a  second  term  in  the 
belief  that  only  by  exempting  liimself 
from  candidacy  could  he  keep  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  from  evolving  into  a  polit- 
ical issue. 

So,  in  remembering  Lyndon  Baiiies 
Jolinson,  let  us  not  dwell  upon  his  trag- 
edy, but  rather  on  his  great  love  for  this 
country  and  its  people  and  his  overrid- 
ing concern  for  their  welfare. 

My  deepest  condolences  go  out  to  Lady 
Bird  Johnson,  luidisputably  a  magnif- 
icent First  Lady,  and  to  the  lovely  and 
valiant  Johnson  daughters.  The  support 
of  his  loyal  and  devoted  family  got  Lyn- 
don Johnson  through  many  a  dark  night, 
and  I  know  that  his  towering  memory 
will  give  his  family  a  similar  strength  in 
the  difficult  and  sad  days  ahead. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  tribute  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
36th  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  had  the  honor  of  knowing  Lyndon 
Johnson  personally  and  supported  him 
in  all  of  his  major  domestic  legislative 
undertakings.  I  joined  with  the  President 
in  these  efforts,  not  only  because  he  was 
the  leader  of  our  party,  but  because  I 
considered  the.=e  efforts  to  be  just  and 
right. 

I  shall  always  remember  Lyndon  John- 
son as  a  humble  human  being.  Yet,  along 
with  his  himiility,  he  possessed  ti-emen- 
dous  courage  and  the  ability  to  get  things 
done.  President  Johnson  was  a  great 
man,  because  he  tried.  He  faced  problems 
head-on,  and  tried  to  solve  them  fairly 
with  dispatch,  and  witli  compassion.  Be- 
cause of  his  energy  and  conviction,  he 
was  amazingly  successful. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  President  at  a 
time  in  the  history  of  our  Republic  when 
great  social  and  teclinological  changes 
were  compelling  us  all  to  change  our  pat- 
terns of  thinking.  Since  Mr.  Jolnison  was 
bigger  than  life  in  everything  he  did.  he 
was  the  catalyst  which  forced  us  all  to 
reevaluate  tlie  way  we  think  about  oui- 
selves  and  our  country.  President  Jolin- 
son was  a  great  leader  and  a  great  Ameri- 
can. His  death  is  a  tremendous  loss  to 
our  Nation. 

Mis.  Annunzio  and  I  extend  otu- 
deepest  sympathy  to  President  Johnson's 
wife  and  family  during  tliis  most  difficult 
of  times. 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing 
of  former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
leaves  a  void  in  the  lives  of  all  Americans 
ill  general  and  in  many  of  us  in  particu- 
lar. 

Indeed,  he  was  a  public  servant  of  the 
fii-st  magnitude,  as  well  as  a  formidable 
legislator.  His  abihty  to  bring  Members 
of  both  Houses  togetlicr  to  support  im- 
portant legislation  was  phenomenal. 
He  truly  was  the  President  of  all  the 
people  of  all  the  States  and  though  tliey 
differed  on  innumerable  occasions,  he 
could  and  did  meld  them  into  majorities 
to  botli  support  and  pass  major  mile- 
stones in  legislation. 

He  was  a  modem  Horatio  Alger  in 
that  this  truly  self-made  man  came  from 
the  most  humble  of  economic  beginnings. 
He  rose  to  become  a  Member  of  the 


Hoase  of  Representatives,  the  leader  of 
the  Senate.  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  powerful  President,  filhn? 
can  t!ic  iintxpired  term  of  our  martyred 
Piei.ident  Jolui  F.  Keimr-dy  and  then  he 
was  elected  in  one  of  history's  greatest 
votes  of  confidence,  by  a  trusting  elec- 
torate. 

Much  cf  his  proposed  legislation,  al- 
though controversial  at  the  moment,  uas 
passed  and  signed  into  law.  Former  Pre?^- 
ident  John.son  was  a  man  years  ahead  of 
his  tmie. 

He  was  a  man  of  puipose.  who  believed 
m  the  theory  tlia^  a  puiixise  is  a  fantasy 
unless  acted  upon  to  its  fulleti. 

The  American  people  naturahy  will 
always  differ  in  their  ind.vidual  a^^'^Cf - 
raent^  of  all  people  and  all  thincs,  in- 
cluding tlieir  evaluation  of  President 
Johnson's  pohcies.  Since  freedom  of 
Uiought  and  speech  is  a  fundamental 
right,  no  one  questions  their  process,  but 
time  will  prove  he  was  a  man  oi  cliarity 
and  a  man  wlio  loved  liis  feliow  man. 

No  one  will  ever  charge  him  with  not 
wanting  peace  in  tlie  world  at  large,  but 
in  Indochina  most  of  all.  He  inliented. 
to  some  extent,  this  war  so  far  away,  yet 
he  tried  for  peace  under  every  snicere 
procedure  known  by  both  his  staff  and 
his  office. 

My  deei>est  sympathies  go  out  to  his 
family.  May  their  knowledge  of  our 
heartfelt  loss  soften  the  blow  they  have 
received. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  P.'VTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k 
unaiumous  consent  tliat  all  Mem'jcrs 
may  liave  30  legislative  days  in  wliich  to 
extend  tlieir  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  life,  cliaracter, 
and  public  service  of  the  late  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT 
LYNDON  B.   JOHNSON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre\ious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Pickle  <  i^  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sadness,  yet  great  respect,  that  I 
again  take  this  opportunity  to  mark  the 
pa.ssing  of  our  late  President,  the  Hon- 
orable Lyndon  Baines  John.'on. 

Courage.  compassion,  concern, 
.strength,  unselfi.'^liness.  and  honesty,  and 
above  all  a  dedication  to  get  the  job 
done,  mark  the  best  qualities  of  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson. 

To  his  countrymen  and  to  the  world 
he  came  to  symbolize  the  potenti.il  of 
mankind  and  of  a  nation. 

With  .superb  natural  skills  «<=  a  poU- 
tician.  legislator,  and  publir  official  he 
had  one  consuming  drive  in  life — a  fierce 
desire  that  our  ideas,  programs,  and  ac- 
tion .serve  all  the  men  and  women  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Sjjeaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  PICKLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
a  e  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  my  first  oppor- 
tunity to  have  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives.  Nor- 
■  a  freshman  steps  into  the  well  for 
maiden  speech  with  the  hopes  of 
s\^aying  the  Nation  on  some  great  issue, 
mission  today  will  be  to  console  the 

tion  on  the  loss  of  a  great  man. 

Unlike  most  of  my  colleagues,  I  did 
know  President  Johnson  personally. 
Aever  had  the  privilege  of  experiencing 
hi  >  warm  handshake  or  receiving  one  of 
hi  >  friendly  slaps  on  the  back. 

Like  the  majority  of  this  Nation's  cit- 
lz«ns,  I  knew  President  Johnson  from 
hi;  career  in  Goverrunent  service,  a  ca- 
re ;r  that  took  him  through  both  Houses 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  into  the 
Pi^ssidency. 

citizen  forms  an  attachment  for  his 
leader  In  the  same  manner  that  he  forms 
at  achments  for  his  immediate  family. 
Oi  r  President  is  closely  associated  to  our 
fa  her.  In  our  immediate  families  we 
of  en  disagree  with  our  father,  and  even 
temporarily  have  squabbles  with  him. 
Bit  we  maintain  our  respect  and  our 
fe(  ling  of  warmth. 

5ur  citizen  attachment  to  President 
Jo  inson  and  his  long  years  of  Govern- 
m(  nt  service  followed  these  same 
pa  items. 
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'.  During  his  lifetime,  for  example,  many 

us  called  him  conservative;  many  of 

called  him  progressive;    there  were 

a  few  of  us  who  called  him  radi- 

But  there  are  a  few  things  that  all 

people  of  my  district  know  to  be 

.  He  was  great:  he  was  Texan;  and 

loved  him.  Therefore,  we.  as  citizens, 

the  same  sense  of  loss  as  that  of 

immediate  family. 

thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
gentleman  from  Texas   (Mr.  Rob- 

S). 

.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 

the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Speaker,  the  man  who  probably 

more  for  America  than  anyone  since 

Frinklin    Roosevelt    has    passed    away. 

idon  Baines  Johnson,  36th  President 

the  United  States  devoted  his  life  to 

service  of  his   country.   He  was  a 

schoolteacher,  a  congressional  secretary, 

then  he  was  appointed  by  his  idol. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  to  head  up 

I  rogram  in  Texas  that  would  make  it 

poiisible  for  young  people  to  work  part 

.  go  to  school,  or  to  learn  a  trade. 

was  my  privilege  to  join  him  when 

was  Director  of  the  National  Youth 

Adjninistratlon  in  Texas. 

knew  him  as  a  young  idealist  who 
■e  himself  from  daylight  till  dark  to 
to  do  more  for  the  yoimg  people  of 
than  could  be  done  elsewhere.  It 
was  from  this  position  that  he  was 
ele  :ted  to  Congress.  He  was  an  inspira- 
tio  1  to  me  from  the  day  I  met  him  until 
hi.s  death. 
][e 


quickly    became    the    protege    of 

Sam  Raybum  and  one  of  the 

fa\torites    of    Piesident    Roosevelt.    He 

his  spurs  early  in  Congress  when 

was  selected  in  his  third  term  to  head 


Spi  taker 


ear  ned 


up  the  Democratic  congressional  cam- 
paign. Not  only  did  he  hold  the  House 
for  the  Democrats,  he  increased  their 
membership. 

As  a  Senator,  he  was  equally  outstand- 
ing and  became  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate.  Throughout  his  legislative  career 
his  philosophy  was  contained  in  the 
biblical  exhortation.  "Come  now,  and 
let  us  reason  together."  During  this  time 
he  was  without  peers  in  his  ability  to  find 
a  basis  for  agreement  among  disagreeing 
Members. 

As  President,  Lyndon  Johnson  passed 
more  landmark  legislation  to  help  the 
miderpri\1leged  than  any  President  we 
have  ever  kno\vn.  He  was  saddled  with 
a  war  he  did  not  start  and  could  not  end. 
His  tremendous  success  in  other  fields  led 
most  Americans  to  believe  he  could  do 
anything  he  wanted  to  do,  and.  therefore, 
they  were  critical  of  the  fact  he  did  not 
end  the  war. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  great  man — 
great  in  stature,  gi-eat  in  heart  and  great 
in  ideals  for  his  beloved  countiy.  Surely 
America  has  lost  one  of  her  great  leaders, 
and  I  have  lost  one  of  the  greatest  friends 
I  ever  had. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Linda  Bird  and  Luci,  their 
husbands  and  children. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Stephens) . 

Mr.  STEPHENS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Congressman  Pickle,  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  24  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  our  Capitol,  a  solemn  and  im- 
pressive memorial  ceremony  was  held 
as  the  body  of  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son was  brought  in  to  lie  in  state  as  a 
last  farewell  tribute  to  him,  the  Presi- 
dent, who  had  served  so  long  and  well  in 
this  building  as  a  Member  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

As  Mrs.  Johnson  and  the  President's 
family  gathered  there  with  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  with  President 
and  Mrs.  Nixon,  and  with  friends  and 
former  Cabinet  members  of  the  Johnson 
administration,  a  magnificent  eulogy  was 
delivered  by  President  Johnson's  Secre- 
tai-y  of  State,  Dean  Rusk,  now  professor 
of  international  law  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  my  home  town  of  Athens,  Ga. 
Mr.  Rusk  had  the  privilege  of  being  se- 
lected to  make  this  memorial  speech  from 
among  all  the  friends  and  official  family 
of  the  Johnson  times. 

The  only  other  address  delivered  was 
a  fine  personal  tribute  delivered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  Mr.  J.  J.  Pickle, 
President  Johnson's  own  Congressman. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  memorial 
speech  of  Secretary  Rusk  becau.se  of  its 
sentiments  and  also  as  a  part  of  the  his- 
torical events  of  our  era,  under  permis- 
sion previously  obtained  I  insert  the 
eulogy  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Ren.'arks  Made  by  Dean  Rusk  at  a  Memorial 
SiRvirK  FOR  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 

Jani-ary  24.  1973. 

A  home  on  the  bank  of  the  Pedernales  in 
the  beautiful  hill  coiuury  of  Texa.s,  sur- 
ro'inded  by  his  beloved  family  and  the  friends 
with  whom  he  so  fully  shared  his  warm  and 
generous  spirit — . 

A  home  in  this  place  uhrre  we  are  gathered 
today,  in   the   Congress,  which   was  his  life 


for  so  long,  filled  with  friendships  enUvened 
by  that  political  debate  which  is  the  lifeblood 
of  a  free  society,  but  friendships  cemented  by 
the  common  task  of  insuring  that  the  public 
business  somehow  would  go  forward  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

A  home  for  more  than  five  years  at  the 
summit  of  responsibility,  of  responsibility 
and  not  necessarily  of  power — for  he,  as  other 
Presidents,  understood  that  many  expecta- 
tions and  demands  were  addressed  to  him 
which  were  beyond  his  constitutional  reach 
or,  indeed,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  nation  in 
a  world  community  where  we  might  persuade 
but  cannot  command.  These  were  years  of 
awesome  burdens,  but  burdens  hghtened  by 
the  fine  intelligence  and  the  natural  grace 
and  the  personal  devotion  of  the  First  Lady 
who  was  always  at  his  side. 

And  now  he  returns  to  tlie  Pedernales  to  a 
home  among  the  immortals,  that  goodly 
company  of  men  and  women  whom  we  shall 
forever  cherish  because  they  were  concerned 
about  those  matters  which  barred  the  path 
to  our  becoming  what  we  have  in  us  to  be- 
come. More  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  in  a 
simpler  and  more  robust  age,  perhaps  we 
might  have  known  him  as  Lyndon  the  Lib- 
erator, for  he  was  determined  to  free  our 
people  in  body,  mind  and  spirit. 

A  few  strokes  of  the  brush  can  not  portray 
this  man  to  whom  we  offer  our  affection  and 
rc-spect  today.  As  for  me.  I  would  begin  with 
his  deep  compassion  for  his  fellowman,  a 
compassion  which  was  shared  by  the  Con- 
gre!«  and  resulted  in  the  most  extraordinary 
legislative  season  in  our  history. 

Who  can  forget  that  remarkable  evening 
of  March  15,  1965,  when  President  Johnson 
addressed  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  on  vot- 
ing rights  and  other  civil  rights?  It  was  per- 
haps liis  finest  single  message. 

You  will  remember  that,  after  recalling 
his  days  as  a  teacher  of  poor  Mexican-Ameri- 
can children  back  in  1928,  he  said,  "It 
never  even  occurred  to  me  in  my  fondest 
dreams  that  I  might  have  the  chance  to  help 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  students  and 
to  help  people  like  them  all  over  the  country." 

And  then,  with  eyes  which  bored  into  the 
conscience  of  all  who  heard  him,  he  said. 
"But  now  I  do  have  that  chance,  and  III 
let  you  In  on  a  secret — I  mean  to  use  It. 
And  I  hope  you  will  use  it  with  me." 

And  then  he  went  on  to  disclose  in  a  very 
frank  way  what  some  of  his  deepest  hopes 
were.  Congressman  Pickle  has  already  quoted 
those  hopes.  One  may  give  these  ideas  anv 
name  or  epithet  one  might  choose.  They  did 
not  evolve  out  of  some  empty  Intellectual 
exercise.  They  were  not  the  product  of 
shrewd  political  calculation.  His  colleagues 
knew  them  as  a  volcanic  eruption  from  the 
Innermost  being  of  his  soul  when  the  re- 
sponsibility for  leadership  finally  became  his 
own. 

Many  have  said  that  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
demanding  upon  his  colleagues  and  personal 
.stuff.  Indeed  he  was.  And  demanding  upon 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people  and 
many  a  foreign  leader  as  well.  But  he  was 
most  demanding  upon  himself  and  stub- 
bornly resisted  the  admonitions  of  his  asso- 
ciates to  slow  down.  There  was  so  much  to  do. 
and  there  was  so  little  time  in  which  to  get 
it  done. 

Pre."ident  Johnson  sometimes  deprecated 
his  own  background  in  foreign  affairs.  Actu- 
ally he  brought  great  talents  and  a  rich  ex- 
perience to  this  aspect  of  the  Presidency  in 
November  1963.  As  Senate  Majority  Leader 
throughout  much  of  the  Eisenhower  years, 
he  was  necessarily  and  deeply  involved  in 
the  widest  range  of  legislation  affecting  for- 
eign and  defense  policy. 

When  he  became  Vice  President,  President 
Kennedy  asked  him  frequently  to  make  for- 
eitjn  visits  and  consult  with  foreign  leaders 
on  matters  of  major  importance — not  merely 
a  tourist's  visit. 

He   ab.sorbed   briefings   in   a   most   expert 
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fashion,  and  with  a  powerfiU  Intellect  went 
directly  to  the  heart  of  the  Issues  under 
discussion.  And  as  many  present  know,  he 
was  always  formidable  In  negotiation  or 
persuasion. 

He  bad  a  special  ability,  perhaps  learned  in 
the  Senate,  to  begin  his  consideration  of  a 
problem  by  putting  himself  in  the  other 
fellow's  shoes.  In  an  attempt  to  understand 
which  answers  might  be  possible. 

He  had  a  personal  code  of  relations  among 
political  leaders  which  did  not  permit  him 
or  his  colleagues  to  engage  In  personal  vlllfi- 
catlon  aimed  at  foreign  leaders,  however  deep 
the  disagreement  might  appear  to  be. 

Today's  writers  are  Inclined  to  discuss 
Lyndon  Johnson  almost  solely  In  terms  of 
Viet-Nam,  and  such  questions  as  whether  he 
did  too  much  or  too  little  In  that  tragic 
struggle.  The  historian  wlU  take  a  broader 
view  and  weigh  such  things  as  the  Consular 
and  dvU  Air  Agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Nozi-proliferatlcai  Treaty,  our 
space  treaties,  his  East-West  trade  bill,  the 
beginnings  of  the  SALT  talks,  and  many 
other  Initiatives  aimed  at  building  the  peace. 

He  had  a  very  special  and  affectionate  feel- 
ing for  the  nations  of  the  western  heml- 
sphere.  He  used  to  say  to  us,  "This  hemi- 
sphere Is  where  we  live,  this  Is  ovir  home, 
these  are  our  neighbors.  We  must  start  with 
our  own  neighborhood." 

Mr.  President,  last  evening  your  made  some 
moving  remarks  about  President  Johnson  In 
your  brief  address  to  the  American  people. 
We  congratulate  you  on  the  substance  of 
that  address  and  give  you  our  best  wishes 
for  the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  I  mention 
two  points  which  you  made  about  Lyndon 
Johnson.  That  President  Johnson  was  a  man 
of  peace  and  would  have  welcomed  the  peace 
which  seems  now  to  be  opening  up  In  South- 
east Asia.  How  true.  And  he  would,  Indeed, 
have  Joined  you,  Mr.  President,  In  paying 
tribute  to  those  millions  of  gallant  and  dedi- 
cated men  In  uniform  whose  serrice  and 
sacrifice  opened  the  way  for  the  peace  which 
Is  before  us. 

In  his  last  State  of  the  Union  Message  to 
the  Congress,  his  final  sentence  was,  "But  I 
believe  that  at  least  It  wUl  be  said  that  we 
tried."  Ah,  yes,  he  tried,  with  reckless  dis- 
regard for  his  own  life. 

And  then,  in  the  final  chapter  of  his  book, 
when  he  was  reflecting  upon  bow  It  looked  to 
him  as  he  returned  to  that  ranch  which  he 
loved  so  much,  his  final  sentence  was,  "And 
I  knew  also  that  I  had  given  It  everything 
that  was  in  me." 

As  time  passes,  the  world  will  Increasingly 
acknowledge  that  the  "everything"  that  was 
in  him  was  a  very  great  deal,  and  that  men 
and  women  all  over  the  earth  are  forever  in 
his  debt. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  yielding 
to  me. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Lyndon  Johnson,  was  close  to  the  people 
of  Georgia  and  close  to  my  district  be- 
cause his  family  came  from  our  county 
In  Georgia  and  went  from  there  to  an 
adjacent  county  and  then  from  there  to 
Texas.  We  felt  especially  close  to  Lyn- 
don Johnson  because  of  the  leadership 
he  had  given  when  the  county  needed 
that  leadership.  We  felt  close  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  because  of  his  friendship 
for  our  late  beloved  Senator  Richard  B. 
Russell.  Senator  Russell  and  Senator 
Johnson  at  that  time  were  the  two  great 
powers  of  Influence  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  We  also  felt  very  close  to 
President  Johnson  because  of  the  heart 
he  showed  when  young  Bobby  Russell, 
one  of  the  associate  Justices  of  our  su- 
preme court  died.  Bobby  had  been  up 


here  as  a  p&ge  in  the  Senate,  and  Presi- 
dent JohnsoQ,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  put  down  his  busy  sched- 
ule and  came  dovm  to  Georgia  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  Bobby  Russell  In  Winder, 
Ga. 

So  It  Is  with  appreciation  that  I  come 
here  at  this  time  and  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  letting  me  participate  in  these 
memorial  speeches  for  President  John- 
son. Again  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  I  insert  the  text  of  the 
eulogy  delivered  by  the  Honorable  W. 
Marvin  Watson,  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  a  former 
member  of  President  Johnson's  staff.  His 
speech  was  a  moving  and  inspirational 
message  for  all  Americans.  The  eulogy 
follows : 

President  Ltndon  B.  Johnson — Euloct  bt 
Hon.  W.  Masvin  Watson 

He  was  ours,  and  we  loved  him  beyond 
any  telling  of  it. 

We  shared  his  victories  and  his  defeats. 

In  victory  he  taught  us  to  be  magnani- 
mous— In  defeat  he  taught  us  to  be  without 
hate — to  learn — to  raUy — to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge and  to  try  again. 

He  believed  that  good  men  together  could 
accomplish  anything,  even  the  most  impossi- 
ble of  dreams.  No  matter  who  his  oppoiient, 
he  constantly  sought  to  find  that  touchstone 
within  the  soul  of  every  Tnnn  which,  if  dis- 
covered, would  release  the  impulse  for  honest 
and  fair  solution.  Hate  was  never  Ln  this 
man's  heart. 

Each  of  you  has  your  own  memories  of  this 
man  who  served  for  37  years  in  this  city.  I 
had  the  honor  of  being  with  him  through 
the  final  four  years  of  his  Presidency — in 
those  great  moments  of  triumph  when  the 
American  people  endorsed  him  so  strongly — 
in  those  magnificent  hotira  when  he  stood 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
led  the  way  to  the  passage  of  laws  long  over- 
due that  would  lead  to  Justice  long  denied — 
and  in  that  darkening  twilight  when,  as  a 
man  seeking  peace,  he  was  forced  to  continue 
a  bitter  war  to  honor  our  country's  commit- 
ment to  a  small,  far-off  aUy. 

I  watched  the  gray  come  into  his  hair. 

I  saw  each  deep  line  etch  Itself  into  his 
face  as  he  gave  all  at  his  command  to  lead 
our  country  through  the  turmoU  which 
surged  around  us. 

I  watched  him  as  he  iised  his  great  gift  of 
persuasion  to  convince  a  Southern  Senator 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  ClvU  Rights 
Act — I  watched  him  formulate,  secure  pas- 
sage and  sign  into  law  the  most  compre- 
hensive legislative  program  In  education, 
housing,  conservation  ai:d  health  of  any  Pres- 
ident in  history — I  watched  him  in  the  Situ- 
ation Room  at  the  time  of  crisis  during  the 
Six  Day  War  when  only  his  ability,  his  knowl- 
edge, and  his  sheer  courage  helped  to  keep 
that  conflict  from  erviptlng  into  a  wider  con- 
frontation. 

I  sat  with  him  through  those  long  nights 
as  he  endured  the  agony  of  Vietnam,  as  he 
sought  the  key  to  peace,  and  as  he  walled 
for  word  of  men  whom  he  had  CHxIered  into 
battle.  Each  was  a  human  being  to  him.  not 
a  statistic;  each  was  a  name  linked  ^^ith 
wives  and  parents  and  children — he  cared 
for  people,  not  for  numbers. 

So  desperately  did  he  want  a  Jtist  and 
lasting  peace — so  much  did  he  want  us  to 
reason  together — so  much  did  he  yearn  that 
man's  goodness  would  triumph  over  man's 
evil — so  often  as  friend  turned  to  political 
foe,  did  he  nod  with  sad  understanding  and 
pray  that  in  the  years  to  come,  the  sacri- 
fices he  was  making  would  be  worthy  of  the 
American  people  and  serve  ultimately  as  a 
firm  platform  on  which  to  build  a  better 
world. 


And  through  It  all,  I  saw  him  earnestly 
seek  God's  wisdom  for  his  decisions,  for  this 
was  a  man  with  a  strong  belief  in  the  Al- 
mighty. 

President  Nixon,  as  you  so  eloquently 
stated  In  your  message  informing  Congress 
of  President  Johnson's  death,  It  was  his 
"noble  and  difficult  destiny  to  lead  America 
through  a  long,  dark  night  of  necessity  at 
home  and  abroad."  If  he  could  have  chosen 
other  circumstances  in  which  to  be  President, 
perhaps  he  would  have.  But,  America  has  a 
capacity  to  caU  forth  the  leadership  it  must 
have  In  those  hours  of  its  greatest  need.  We 
had  Abraham  Lincoln  when  he  was  needed. 
We  had  Franklin  Roosevelt  when  he  was 
needed.  History  will  record  that  in  tiie 
seventh  decade  of  the  20th  centiu?,  America 
had  Lyndon  Johnson  when  he  was  needed. 

When  you  remember  him,  remember  him 
please  for  two  things — his  devotion  to  his 
country — and  his  restraint. 

So  often  in  his  Presidency,  dissension  es- 
calated into  violence.  Yet  always,  no  matter 
how  critical  the  situation,  his  inner  faith  in 
the  people  came  to  the  fore  and  his  restraint 
in  the  uses  of  power  permitted  the  people 
to  confront  each  situation  and  overcome  it 
utUlzlng  the  inherent  rights  of  free  men. 

Those  of  us  who  loved  him  take  comfort 
in  the  knowledge  that  before  he  died,  li« 
could  see  the  dawn  of  domestic  tranquUiiy 
and  of  foreign  peace  which  he  gave  so  much 
of  his  great  heart  to  bring  about.  The  struc- 
ture of  peace  which  President  Nixon,  with 
great  distinction  and  determination,  is  build- 
ing In  the  world  today  will  rest  upon  a  foun- 
dation laid  in  loneliness  and  stubborn  cour- 
age by  Lyndon  Johnson. 

This  man's  restless,  searching  heart  began 
to  give  out  long  before  January  22nd.  He  gave 
so  much  of  himself  to  so  many  that  It  is 
wondrous  that  God,  in  His  grace,  granted 
him  four  years  to  enjoy  bis  retirement  In  the 
hill  country  he  so  deeply  treasured. 

Not  for  him  the  easy  way. 

Not  for  him  any  halfway  measures. 

He  was  a  tall  man  of  giant  character,  and 
when  he  committed  himself,  he  committed 
himself  totally.  And  he  asked  his  covin trymen 
to  do  the  same. 

He  asked  those  who  had  much  to  be  con- 
cerned for  those  w  ho  had  least. 

He  asked  us  to  live  up  to  our  national 
promise. 

He  asked  us  to  be  worthy  of  our  heritage. 

He  asked  us  to  be  true  to  ourselves. 

But,  he  never  asked  more  than  he  was  will- 
ing to  give — and  what  he  gave  was  good 
enough  to  confirm  and  advance  the  progress 
of  the  nation  he  served. 

Lyndon  Johnson  loved  a  woman,  and  she 
was  his  greatest  Joy  and  his  greatest  com- 
fort. He  loved  his  children  and  his  grandchil- 
dren and  to  see  them  together  was  a  heart- 
warming experience,  for  it  transcended  nor- 
mal family  devotion. 

And  coupled  with  that  he  loved  each  of  us. 
sometimes  with  wry  amusement  at  cur  fail- 
ures, often  with  sharp  words  at  our  imper- 
fections, biit  always  with  a  sweeping  and 
generous  understanding  of  otir  frailties  The 
dimensions  of  this  man  were  vast. 

He  is  pone  from  us  now — and  this  after- 
noon we  shall  take  him  home  and  he  will  be 
forever  a  part  of  the  hill  country. 

Last  September.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
be  with  him  when  he  sj>oke  of  America  "and 
of  the  future. 

He  knew  then  that  he  mipl-.t  not  see  an- 
other autumn,  but  this  wa.<:  not  a  man  who 
welcomed  or  needed  sympathy. 

"Vears  from  now.  when  historians  appraise 
him.  his  speech  that  day  could  serve  as  the 
cornerstone  of  their  research — for  it  reflected 
the  true  Lyndon  Johnson.  He  gave  much  of 
himself  to  it,  and  it  might  well  be  his 
epitaph.  He  said: 

"With  the  coming  of  September,  each  year, 
we  are  reminded  as  the  song  says,  that  the 
days  are  dwindling  down  to  a  precious  few — 
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tti  e  green  leaves  of  summer  will  begin  to 
bi  own — the  chill  winds  of  winter  will  begin 

blow — and  before  we  are  ready  for  the  end 

come,  the  year  will  be  gone. 

"As  It  Is  with  the  calendar,  so  it  sometimes 
se  ;ms  to  be  with  our  covintrj-  and  our  system. 
F<  r  there  are  those  among  us  who  would 
e  us  believe  that  America  has  come  to  Its 

n  September — and  that  our  nation's  span 

mankind's  last  best  hope  will  be  done. " 

President  Johnson  continued: 

But  I  live  by  the  faith  that  with  each 

ssing  day  we  are  always  approaching 
to  the  beginning  of  a  ne>r  springtime 
It  Is  by  that  perspective  that  I  see  our 
cojuntry  now. 

'No  nation  can  be  more  than  the  visions 

its  people.  America  cannot  be  more  than 
believe  ourselves  capable  of  becoming. 

'I  want  to  open  the  soul  of  America  to  the 
w4rm  sunlight  of  faith  in  Itself  .  .  .  faith 

the  principles  and  precepts  of  its  birth 

.  and  faith  in  the  promise  and  potential 

its  people." 

rhat  was  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  the  36th 
Pr  jsident  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  years  will  be  lonely  without  him. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
pcint  I  insert  the  remarks  by  the  Hon- 
or ible  John  B.  Connally.  former  Treas- 
uier  of  the  United  States,  which  was  a 
eif  ogy  delivered  at  the  graveside  at  the 
Ranch.  Mr.  Connally  was  ono  of  the 
f(^g  men  who  joined  the  Presidents 
'  in  the  late  1930's  and  was  "one  of  his 
fs"  and  has  given  a  life  of  dedication 
devotion  to  the  President. 
|rt-om  the  Austin  Statesman.  Jan.  26.  1973) 
'I^w  Can  a  Few  Words  Eulogize  a  Man 
Such  as  He?" 
(By  Hon.  John  B.  Connally) 
Ve  lay  to  rest  here  a  man  whose  whole 
lif  (  embodied  the  spirit  and  hope  of  Amer- 

lC{  . 

low  can  a  few  words  eulogize  a  man  such 
as  he? 

Jot  in  a  purely  personal  way.  although 
Pr  sident  and  Mrs.  Johnson  had  a  profound 
eff  (ct  on  my  life,  on  Nellie's  and  the  lives  of 
our  children,  Just  as  they  had  on  the  lives 
of  [nany  of  you  within  the  sound  of  my  voice. 
'.  fot  in  a  dispassionate  way,  because  none 
wl-  o  knew  him  could  speak  dispassionately  of 
hln. 

.  Ind  not  In  words  of  great  elegance  and 
ad  >mment;,  simply  because  he  would  not 
ha  r'e  wanted  that. 

:  <yndon  Johnson  spoke  plainly  all  of  his 
111  >.  He  spoke  to  the  hearts  of  people.  The 
we  Isprlng  of  this  thought  and  words  and 
de  !ds  was  always  the  fundamental  character 
of  the  plain  people  he  loved  and  whose 
dr  ams  and  aspirations  he  tried  so  hard  to 
br  ng  to  reality. 

aoquent  praise  and  heartfelt  words  of 
syi  ipathy  have  poured  forth  since  last  Mon- 
da  r  afternoon  when  we  learned  this  great 
heirt  had  stilled.  The  world  has  a  fallen 
let  der  and  owes  him  much  honor. 

Jut  I  feel  today  it  is  these  plain  people 
he  loved — the  silent  people — who  mourn  him 
th  I  most. 

le  gave  them  all  he  had  for  forty  years. 
:  le  gave  them  bis  Incredible  energy,  his 
mi  tchless  legislative  mind,  and  his  restless 
de  rotlon  to  the  ideal  that  his  country's 
grt  sp  should  always  exceed  its  reach  .  .  . 
th  it  nothing  was  impossible  where  there  was 
a    letermlned  will. 

ie  was  one  of  them.  He  never  forgot  It, 
an  1  they  will  never  forget  him. 

..yndon  Johnson  was  one  of  three  presi- 
de its  to  be  born  in  this  century.  But  this 
hi  1  country  in  1908  was  not  much  different 
f r<  m  the  frontier  bis  father  and  mother  bad 
kr  own. 

rhe  comforts  and  amenities  were  few.  the 


educational  opportunities  were  determined 
by  the  quality  of  a  single  teacher  or  a  hand- 
ful of  teachers,  and  man's  fortunes  were 
dictated  by  the  amount  of  rain  or  the  heat 
of  the  sun  or  the  coldness  of  the  north  wind. 

Yet  a  child's  dreams  could  be  as  wide  as 
the  sky  and  his  future  as  green  as  the  winter 
oats,  because  this,  after  all.  was  America. 

Lyndon  Johnson  made  his  dreams  come 
true  because  he  saw  the  real  opportunity  of 
this  land  and  this  political  system  Into  which 
he  was  born.  He  never  doubted  he  could  do  it, 
because  he  alwajs  knew  he  could  work  harder 
than  anyone  else,  sustain  his  dedication 
longer  than  anyone  else  and  renew  his  spirit 
more  completely  than  anyone  el.se  no  matter 
how  serious  the  setback  or  even  the  defeat. 

Thus  he  rose  from  these  limiied  begin- 
nings to  the  zenith  of  power,  and  as  he  so 
often  said  with  a  mi.xture  of  awe  and  pride, 
'•I  g\iess  I've  come  a  long  way  for  a  boy  from 
Johnson  City,  Texas." 

But  with  all  of  his  strengths.  Lyndon  John- 
son cannot  be  viewed  as  a  man  above  men,  a 
mythical  hero  conquering  all  before  him. 

In  a  sense,  his  life  was  one  of  opposites — 
of  conflicting  forces  within  him  trying  to 
emerge  supreme. 

Tlie  product  of  simple  rural  sxirroundlngs 
he  was  thrust  by  his  own  ambition  into  an 
urbane  and  complicated  world. 

Born  Into  a  Southwestern.  Protestant, 
Anglo-Saxon  heritage,  he  found  his  native 
values  challenged  constantly  in  the  political 
and  social  climate  which  enveloped  him. 

Reared  and  educated  without  benefit  of  a 
more  worldly  existence,  he  thirsted  for  the 
knowledge  that  would  propel  him  to  the 
heights  in  the  life  he  chose  for  himself. 

Some  criticized  him  for  being  imlettered 
and  unsophisticated  when  in  truth  he  was 
incredibly  wise  and  incredibly  sophisticated 
in  ways  his  critics  never  understood,  perhaps 
because  he  always  dealt  not  with  things  as 
they  should  have  been,  but  as  they  were. 

He  dealt  with  basic  human  qualities  and 
basic  human  reactions. 

He  was  uninhibited  by  hypocricy  or  false 
pride.  He  was  not  afraid  to  let  his  feelings 
show. 

It  Is  said  that  In  some  ways  he  was  an 
insecure  man.  Of  course  he  was.  He  knew  he 
was  not  endowed  with  the  kingly  virtues  of 
always  being  right;  he  tried  merely  to  do  his 
best  to  discover  what  was  right. 

He  recognized  his  own  shortcomings  far 
more  than  many  of  his  detractors  recognized 
theirs.  He  never  hesitated  to  ask  for  help 
and  he  understood  better  than  most  the 
meaning  of  loyalty  and  mutual  affection 
among  friends  and  associates. 

The  same  Insecurities  existed  in  Lyndon 
Johnson  that  exist  In  all  of  us.  His  strengths 
and  his  weaknesses  were  universally  human 
qualities,  shared  by  people  everywhere  who 
have  also  dreamed  of  the  mountaintop,  each 
In  his  own  way. 

President  Johnson  cared  for  people,  no 
matter  where  they  lived  In  this  world  or  their 
color  or  their  heritage. 

He  showed  this  In  public  ways  too  numer- 
ous to  list.  What  Is  more  important,  he 
showed  It  in  private  ways  when  the  world 
was  not  looking. 

Not  long  ago  he  visited  the  ranch  of  a 
friend  In  Mexico  and  discovered  a  small  rural 
schoolhouse  for  children  in  the  depths  of 
poverty. 

When  he  returned  to  Austin  he  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  gathered  dozens  of  small  wind-up 
toys,  medicine,  clothing  and  other  items  for 
those  children,  and  when  he  went  back  to 
Mexico  he  took  those  things  with  him  and 
he  had  his  own  Christmas  celebration  with 
those  children. 

So  we  have  the  vision  of  a  former  president 
of  the  United  States,  perhaps  down  on  his 
knees,  surrounded  by  youngsters  from  an- 
other land,  whose  language  he  did  not  speak, 
demonstrating  for  them  how  to  wind  up  a 
25-cent  toy. 
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Somehow.  I  think  that's  how  Lyndon  John- 
son would  like  best  for  us  to  remember  him. 

The  tens  of  thousands  who  have  filed  past 
his  bier  and  the  tens  of  millions  who  mourn 
him  from  afar — these  are  the  people  who 
understand  who  he  was  and  what  he  was 
and  how  he  thought,  because  he  was  one  of 
them. 

I  think  they  would  know  of  his  frustrations 
of  leadership,  his  impatience,  the  occasional 
temper,  sometimes  the  sharp  tongue,  but 
always  the  overriding  courage  and  determi- 
nation of  this  complex  man. 

Surely  they  would  know  of  his  anguish 
over  sending  men  to  war  when  all  he  wanted 
was  peace  and  prosperity  and  freedom.  It 
seems  ironic  on  this  day  that  his  predecessors 
began  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  his 
successor  ended  It.  It  was  his  fate  to  be  the 
bridge  over  the  intervening  chasm  of  conflict 
that  swept  this  country  and  the  world.  But 
he  accepted  that  role  without  flinching,  and 
no  one  would  be  happier  today,  no  one  woiUd 
be  more  appreciative  of  the  beginnings  of 
peace  and  the  president  who  achieved  It. 
than  the  president  who  worked  so  long  and 
so  unselfishly  for  the  tranquility  that  eluded 
him. 

It  Is  fashionable  among  some  to  refer  to 
Lyndon  Johnson  as  a  tragic  president. 

But  I  believe  history  will  describe  his 
presidency  as  tragic  only  in  the  sense  that  it 
began  through  tragedy,  for  his  service  was 
not  one  of  tragedy  but  one  of  triumph. 

It  was  a  triumph  for  the  poor,  a  triumph 
for  the  oppressed,  a  triumph  for  social  justice 
and  a  triumph  for  mankind's  never-ending 
quest  for  freedom  . 

Along  this  stream  and  under  these  trees  he 
loved  he  will  now  rest. 

He  first  saw  light  here.  He  last  felt  life 
here.  May  he  now  find  peace  here. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McFall). 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here 
today  to  memorialize  Lyndon  Johnson. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  do  so  In  this  Cham- 
ber where  Mr.  Johnson  first  came  42 
years  ago. 

He  knew  the  Congress  as  no  man  ever 
will.  First  as  a  doorman  to  this  room, 
then  as  assistant  to  his  Congressman, 
next  as  Congressman,  and  as  we  so  well 
know,  as  Senator,  'Vice  President,  and 
President. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  great  leader.  The 
poor,  the  black,  the  aged,  the  sick  have 
lost  a  champion.  I  have  lost  a  friend. 

Most  of  us  here  today  supported  Lyn- 
don Johnson  at  one  time  or  another.  I  am 
proud  to  have  supported  him  often,  and 
willingly,  both  domestically  and  in  for- 
eign affairs. 

Tliis  man's  legislative  accomplish- 
ments were  legion.  Ideas  and  social  pro- 
grams that  had  languished  in  the  Con- 
gress for  years  were  placed  on  the  books 
during  his  5  crowded  years  in  office. 

And  we  could  do  his  memory  no  greater 
disservice  at  this  time  than  to  allow  the 
systematic  dismantling  of  his  social  vi- 
sions and  accomplishments. 

Medical  care  for  the  elderly  and  the 
poor  had  been  discussed  since  the  first 
days  of  social  security.  They  now  have  it. 
We  must  not  take  it  away. 

Rights  of  the  minorities  to  be  treated 
fairly  were  discussed  since  the  days  of 
the  Civil  War.  They  now  have  many 
rights:  they  will  have  more,  until  we  all 
are  truly  treated  equally.  We  must  not 
take  it  away. 

Aid  to  education  was  a  dream  of  many. 
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Lyndon  Johnson  made  it  a  reality  in  a 
series  of  landmark  educational  measures. 
We  must  not  take  it  away. 

The  training  and  opportunity  for  jobs 
has  long  been  a  national  necessity.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  made  It  a  source  of  national 
pride.  We  must  not  resort  to  callous  eco- 
nomic programs  whose  victims  are  those 
whose  greatest  need  Is  a  fair  chance  at  a 
productive  job. 

A  strong  and  vital  nation,  with  pride 
and  performance  on  its  commitments 
was  Lyndon  Johnson's  goal.  We  must  not 
become  a  weak  and  Impotent  nation. 
He  would  not  have  allowed  it. 

These,  and  many,  many  more  were  the 
goals  and  dreams  and  accomplishments 
of  Lyndon  Johnson — for  himself,  per- 
haps, but  really  for  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

For  he  loved  the  people.  When  he 
worked  for  education,  he  thought  of  the 
Individual  children  who  were  denied  an 
equal  choice.  When  he  worked  for  voting 
rights,  he  thought  of  the  citizen  who  was 
denied  his  rightful  voice  In  government. 
When  he  worked  for  social  security  and 
medicare  and  jobs,  he  thought  not  of 
great  programs,  but  of  the  Individual 
who  had  to  be  given  his  fair  chance,  but 
was  denied. 

Lyndon  Johnson's  life  touched  every 
American.  The  improvements  he 
dreamed  of  and  fought  for  and  accom- 
plished will  be  his  living  monument. 

He  once  said: 

I  have  devoted  my  time  on  this  earth  to 
working  toward  the  day  when  there  would 
be  no  second-class  citizenship  in  America,  no 
second-quality  opportunity,  no  second-band 
Justice  at  home,  no  second-place  status  in 
the  world  for  our  Ideals  and  benefits. 

As  I  joined  his  family  and  friends  on 
his  btirlal  day  In  his  beloved  Texas  hill 
country,  my  thoughts  turned  to  how  few 
of  us  have  such  great  goals  and  how 
fewer  still  accomplish  any  of  them. 

He  did  It  all. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  . 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  yielding.  I  approach  this,  my 
first  speech  as  a  Member  of  this  body, 
with  mixed  emotions.  On  the  one  hand, 
I  am  very  honored  to  be  able  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  man,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, who  gave  me  and  scores  of  other 
yoimg  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States  an  opportunity  to  serve  this 
country  and  who  also  renewed  in  us  a 
dedication  and  love  for  this  coimtry. 

It  also  Is  a  sad  occasion,  because  by 
our  tributes  we  acknowledge  that  the 
wisdom,  and  wit  of  Lyndon  Johnson, 
and  the  love  which  Lyndon  Johnson  had 
for  America  must  rest  as  a  part  of  our 
history. 

I  feel  I  had  a  somewhat  special  rela- 
tionship with  President  Johnson,  which 
at  times  extended  to  employer-em- 
ployee; at  times  to  man  to  man;  father- 
son  and  President-citizen.  Particularly 
during  the  last  4  years  of  his  Presi- 
dency, as  a  member  of  his  White  House 
staff,  I  had  a  rare  opportimlty  to  observe 
this  human  being  who  happened  to  be 
our  President,  from  early  in  the  morning 
in  the  President's  bedroom,  when  he 


went  over  the  casualty  reports  and  the 
situation  reports  worldwide  and  In  Viet- 
nam, to  late  at  night  when  he  usually 
left  the  troubles  of  the  Presidency  some- 
time around  midnight  or  thereafter. 

I  had  the  («)portunlty  to  observe  this 
human  being  In  many  moments  of  pres- 
sure and  In  many  times  of  relaxation. 
My  admiration  for  him  as  a  private  per- 
son and  as  a  public  being  only  grew 
with  exposure.  He  was  a  genuine,  warm, 
decent  man  for  whom  I  will  always  have 
profound  fondness,  respect  and  love. 

I  remember  Lyndon  Johnson  for  many 
things,  because  he  was  a  man  who  cared, 
not  In  the  abstract,  but  a  man  who  cared 
for  people  In  human  terms.  He  did  not 
measure  his  Presidency,  nor  did  he 
measure  his  life,  by  the  pieces  of  legis- 
lation which  he  passed.  He  measured  it 
by  what  that  legislation  and  what  his 
works  did  for  people.  He  had  landmark 
legislation,  which  this  Congress  helped 
him  pass.  In  the  field  of  education.  But 
he  did  not  put  It  In  terms  of,  "Here  Is  a 
piece  of  legislation."  He  put  It  In  terms 
of  Mexican-American  children  he  had 
taught  as  a  young  man.  He  put  It  in 
terms  of  an  opportunity  for  all  the  chil- 
dren of  this  country,  regardless  of  their 
backgrounds,  to  have  a  chance  to  get  the 
tools  to  do  for  themselves,  to  share  the 
full  opportunities  of  this  coimtry. 

He  did  not  look  upon  his  great  legis- 
lation that  he  passed  in  the  field  of 
health  care,  such  as  Medicare,  as  just  an- 
other bill  the  historians  will  look  at.  I 
remember  In  Beaumont,  Texas,  one  time 
in  a  nursing  home,  when  a  lady  looked 
up  to  him  and  said,  "Mr.  President,  you 
have  given  me  pride,  you  have  given  me 
dignity,"  and  that  is  what  he  wanted  to 
give  his  fellow  human  beings. 

He  demanded  excellence  both  of  him- 
self and  of  those  around  him.  In  many  of 
those  long  days  in  the  White  House,  we 
would  be  exhausted  at  the  midnight  hour 
from  the  demands  that  he  had  placed  on 
the  staff.  When  you  went  home,  you 
really  realized  what  he  had  done  for  you. 
He  had  allowed  you  to  push  yourself  be- 
yond the  capabilities  and  the  abilities 
that  you  thought  you  had,  into  that  pur- 
suit of  excellence  which  he  demanded 
of  himself  and  of  the  countrj'. 

He  wanted  peace  probably  more  than 
any  single  thing.  I  think  that  was  the 
single,  most  Important  reason  why  he 
chose  not  to  run  for  re-election  in  1968. 

He  loved  this  country  and  he  loved 
those  who  built  the  country,  the  con- 
structors, and  not  those  who  tore  it  down. 
Those  people  he  could  not  understand. 

He  was  a  private  man  and  yet  he  be- 
longed to  the  public.  He  was  a  humorous 
man.  He  was  a  forgiving  man.  He  was  an 
understanding  man. 

I  remember  his  wit.  One  Saturday  eve- 
ning after  a  particularly  long  week  in 
which  he  was  going  back  to  the  mansion 
for  a  private  dinner.  He  Invited  a  par- 
ticular Member  of  Congress,  who  had 
been  vocally  critical  of  him.  to  have  din- 
ner with  him  and  his  family.  A  member 
of  his  family  said : 

Why  would  you  do  that?  He  is  your  enemy, 
he  is  saying  all  those  nasty  things  about  you. 
Why  don't  you  enjoy  dinner  with  your 
family? 

And  he  replied : 


If  I  did  not  have  dinner  with  my  enemies, 
I  might  be  dining  alone. 

He  was  a  witty  man.  He  was  an  under- 
standing man.  He  was  a  man  who  loved 
the  power  of  political  office,  and  mostly 
what  that  power  would  do  for  the  coun- 
try. 

I  remember  the  night  before  President 
Nixon  was  inaugurated  in  1968.  Mr. 
Johnson  hiad  a  group  of  the  special  sis- 
sistants  and  their  families  In  the  yellow 
oval  room  of  the  White  House,  and  in 
what  was  a  most  moving  experience  he 
recalled  the  history  of  America  that  he 
had  personally  participated  In.  He  en- 
couraged all  of  us  to  try  to  be  bipartisan 
in  our  support  of  those  who  would  lead 
us  in  our  lifetimes. 

He  did  have  a  special  relationship  with 
and  a  special  feeling  for  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  In  the  Record  at  this  point 
some  conunents  from  an  essay  by  John 
Steinbeck  which  bear  upon  what  Amer- 
ica does  about  Its  Presidents  and  what  it 
feels  toward  its  Presidents. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  relationship  of  Americans  to  their 
President  is  a  matter  of  amazement  to  for- 
eigners. Of  course  we  respect  the  Office  and 
admire  the  man  who  can  fill  It,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  inherently  fear  and  suspect 
power.  We  are  proud  of  the  President,  and 
we  blame  him  for  things  he  did  not  do.  We 
are  related  to  the  President  In  a  close  and 
almost  family  sense;  we  Inspect  his  every 
move  and  mood  with  suspicion.  We  Insist 
that  the  President  be  cautious  In  speech, 
guarded  In  action,  Immaculate  in  his  pri- 
vate and  public  life;  and  in  spite  of  these 
imposed  pressures  we  are  avidly  curious 
about  the  man  hidden  behind  the  formal 
public  image  we  have  created.  We  have  made 
a  tough  but  unuTltten  code  of  conduct  for 
him,  and  the  slightest  deviation  brings 
forth  a  torrent  of  accusations  and  abuse 

The  Pi-esident  must  be  greater  than  any- 
one else,  but  not  better  than  anyone  else. 
We  subject  him  and  his  family  to  close  and 
constant  scrutiny  and  denounce  them  for 
things  that  we  ourselves  do  everyday.  A 
Presidential  slip  of  the  tongue,  a  slight  error 
In  Judgment — social,  political  or  ethical- 
can  raise  a  storm  of  protest.  We  give  the 
President  more  work  than  a  man  can  do, 
more  responsibility  than  a  man  can  take, 
more  pressure  than  a  man  can  bear.  We 
abuse  him  often  and  rarely  praise  him  We 
wear  him  out,  use  him  up,  eat  him  up  And 
with  all  this,  Americans  have  a  love  for  the 
President  that  goes  beyond  loyalty  or  party 
or  nationality;  he  i.s  ours,  and  we  exercise  the 
richt  to  destroy  him. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  As  has  been 
said  during  these  tributes  to  Lyndon 
Jolinson,  Mr.  Johnson  learned  about 
Government  from  two  men — Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn  and  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  He  was  generous  with  tins 
knowledge,  and  gave  me  a  rare  opportu- 
nity to  learn.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that 
former  Congressman  Ed  Edmondson 
from  whom  I  also  learned  so  much  is  in 
the  Chamber  today  to  pay  his  respects 
to  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
the  Johnson  family.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  just  point  to  another 
essay  I  read  which  stated  that  in  Amer- 
ica we  honor  our  mediocre  Presidents 
diiring  their  lifetimes  and  we  honor  our 
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at  Presidents   aft^r   they  have  de- 
■ied. 

I  feel,  on  behalf  of  myself  aiid  my  wife 
O  ivia  and  all  those  who  had  the  privi- 
le  je  of  working  with  President  Johnson, 
t.  at  the  honoirf  due  him  for  his  great- 
IV  s  and  his  contributions  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  liis  friends  are  just  now  be- 
i.  ■  ining  to  como  home.  V»'e  wiU  miss  hijn 
\  t  vy  deeply. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
li'-  e  to  thank  the  gentlaman  f lora  Oicla- 
hc  ma  for  his  remarks.  He  was  one  of 
those  men  who  worked  at  the  White 
II  »use  and  who  put  in  long,  dedicated 
hqurs  carrying  out  the  v.ishes  and  the 
it  ions  of  the  Pi-esident,  and  doinj 

in  a  loyal  and  dedicated  manner.  His 
dedication  has  meant  a  lot  to 
Aifaerica.  I  know  that  his  remarks  will 
be  appreciated  by  the  family  and  by  all 
thjse  who  know  what  he  has  meant  to 
th ;  President  and  to  tiiis  Nation. 

[  thank  tlie  gentleman  from  Okla- 
hc  ma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank  the 
ge  itleman  from  Texas. 

Vliss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ge  Itleman  yield? 

\.\v.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
w  c  man  from  Texas. 

i^iss  JORDAN.  Ml-.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  Lyndon  B.  Jolinson  diminished  the 
livss  of  every  American  involved  with 
minkind. 

fie  was  a  great  man  and  a  great  Presi- 
de it  of  the  United  States.  Historians 
m  ly  regard  tliat  judgment  ns  premature. 
Bi  t  those  of  us  who  felt  the  power  of 
hL  compassion  and  were  the  beneflci- 
ar  es  of  his  legislative  prowess  and  ef- 
fe(  tiveness  cannot  await  the  historian's 
julgment.  We  know  now  and  see  clearly 
th  It  the  fact  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnsons  life 
and  work  stripped  the  Federal  Govem- 
m(  nt  of  its  neutrality  and  made  it  the 
ac  or  on  behalf  of  America's  old,  poor, 
an  1  black  citizens. 

The  depth  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
coi  icem  for  people  cannot  be  quantified. 
It  vas  big  and  all  encompa.ssing.  Old  men 
sti  alghtened  their  stooped  backs  because 
he  lived.  Little  children  dared  look  for- 
wa  rd  to  intellectual  achievement  because 
he  lived. 

Jlack  Americans  became  excited  about 
a  future  of  opportunity,  hope,  justice 
an  i  dignity  during  his  Pi-esidency.  Lyn- 
doi  B.  Johnson  reminded  this  country 
sh  )rt!y  before  his  death  that  the  prob- 
leri  of  being  black  in  a  white  society 
remains  and  that  the  problem  of  un- 
eq  lal  opportunity  cannot  be  overcome 
un:il  unequal  history  is  overcome.  He 
wa  nted  America  to  get  on  with  the  busl- 
ne:s  of  removing  the  vestisres  of  racial 
dl?  c-riminatlon  wherever  found. 

'  The  record  of  the  Johnson  Presidency 
pr(  tvides  us  with  real  and  hard  evidence 
of  his  commitment  to  equality  for  all 
me  n.  There  is  no  need  to  repeat  it  here 
foi  a  quick  glance  at  the  laws  of  the 
Ur  ited  States  enacted  from  1963  through 
19<  A  provide  an  authentic  account, 

':Tie  legficy  of  Lsnidon  B.  Johnson  is 
a  ]  egacy  of  hope  for  defenseless  Ameri- 
ca) ts — a  hope  born  in  the  decade  of  the 
sixties — a  h<q>e  which  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  die  in  the  decade  of  the 
se\  enties. 


Lyndon  B.  Jolmson  left  us  a  legacy  of 
courage  and  commitment. 

Let  as  today  resolve  to  protect  and 
defend  this  inheritance.  He  was  coimting 

0  1  us  and  we  must  not  let  him  down. 
Ml-.   PICKLE.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   thank 

the  gentlewoman  from  Texas  for  her 
remarks.  She  knows  personally  of  the 
.treat  compassion  and  courage  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

As  Speaker  Al:;eut  hid  said  earlier,  the 
acts  passed  in  tlie  field  of  civil  rights. 
tlia  196 i  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act,  will  be  President 
Johnson's  epitaph  and  will  be  remem- 
bered long  after  we  are  gone,  and  they 
•■.^ill  hve  through  the  ages. 

I  am  !n-atc:ul  for  the  remarks  the 
gentlewoman  has  m?  de  to  us. 

Mr.  'WRiaHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  al- 
ways the  ca.'^e  when  a  great  man  dies, 
journalists  during  the  past  2  weeks  have 
been  recoimting  the  incidents  and  events, 
large  and  small,  that  help  as  understand 
Ljndon  Jclinson  as  a  distinguished  law- 
maker, as  a  Pre-ident.  and  as  a  man. 

Since  my  tenure  in  Congress  coincided 
in  part  wlt'n  Lyndon  Johnson's  service  in 
the  Senate  and  later  in  the  White  House, 

1  cama  to  know  him  fairly  well.  He  was 
my  friend,  a  truly  monumental  person, 
and  a  mair  whom  I  believe  history  will 
treat  far  better  than  .some  of  his  con- 
temporaries have  treated  him. 

It  woi'Jd  be  folly  to  try  to  paint  even 
a  rough  word  portrait  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
in  these  few  minutes,  becaase  he  was 
above  all  an  enormously  complex  man. 
There  are,  however,  little  scraps  of  re- 
collection that  give  illumhiating  insights 
into  at  least  certain  phases  of  his  per- 
sonaMty,  his  hopes,  and  his  dreams. 

My  first  exposure  to  Lyndon  JohHson 
date  back  to  1941.  Senator  Morris  Shep- 
pard  of  Texas  had  died  and  there^as  a 
special  election  to  fill  his  vacancy  in  the 
Senate.  Lyndon  Johnson,  then  a  yoimg 
Congressman  from  central  Texas,  sought 
the  post.  For  most  Texans.  it  was  the 
first  we  had  heard  of  tliis  driving,  thrust- 
ing personality  who  was  to  loom  so  large 
in  the  history  of  our  State  and  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  not  successful  in  that 
bid  for  higher  office.  He  barely  missed 
winning  election  to  the  Senate  that  year. 
My  most  memorable  recollection  of  liim 
at  the  time  was  his  publicly  stated  prom- 
ise, those  few  fateful  montlis  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  that  if  it  ever  became 
necessary  to  send  American  boys  over- 
seas in  a  foreign  war,  Lyndon  Johnson 
would  leave  his  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  go  with  them. 

When  Pearl  Harbor  came— in  the 
words  of  President  Roosevelt,  "A  day 
that  will  live  in  infamy" — Congressman 
Jolinson  made  good  liis  promise.  Of  all 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  he 
was  the  first  to  enlist  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  He  left  the  Halls  of  Congress 
and  accompanied  members  of  my  gen- 
eration to  the  South  Pacific  where  he 
participated  In  combat  action  against 
the  Japanese,  earning  the  Silver  Star  for 
gallantry. 

For  some  who  find  It  easy  to  attribute 
selfish  motives  to  every  deed  of  decency 
and  kindness,  Lj-ndon  Johnson's  cham- 
pioning of  the  oppre.ssed  and  the  dis- 
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possessed  may  have  seemed  nothing 
more  than  "politics."  Those  who  knew 
him  as  a  person  know  better.  I  recall 
from  tiie  days  immeiUately  following  the 
iiostihties  of  World  War  II  an  occurrence 
in  which  the  body  of  a  Mexican-Amer- 
ican Ijoy  was  returned  and  he  was  denied 
burial  by  the  bigoted  rules  wliich  gov- 
erned his  hometown  cemetery  in  south 
Texas.  It  was  Lyndon  Johnson  who 
pointedly  and  puolicly  exposed  the  bar- 
renness ol  the  llind  and  untliinking  prej- 
udice of  that  conimunitv  when  he  ar- 
ranged for  the  body  of  that  young  man 
to  be  baried  witli  honors  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  With  Ljndon  John- 
son, it  was  not  "politics."  It  was  convic- 
tion. 

One  small  incident  took  place  on  an 
airplane  en  route  to  Texas  only  a  year  or 
so  after  he  had  recovered  from  his  first 
heart  attack  in  1955.  As  the  plane  droned 
westward  from  Washington,  Mi-.  Johnson 
and  I  talked  about  the  racial  unrest  that 
was  then  festering  in  Texas.  Because  of 
his  work  in  behalf  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. Senator  Johnson  was  being  accused 
in  some  quarters  of  being  a  turncoat — a 
traitor  to  the  Southern  cause — a  tool  of 
the  NAACP.  One  feUow  who  had  been 
listening  to  the  conversation  asked  the 
Senator  what  he  was  going  to  do  about 
this  accusation.  This  fellow  asked: 

Don't  you  tlitnk  you  will  have  to  deny  U? 

I  \rill  never  forget  Mr.  Johnson's  reply. 
He  said: 

No.  I'm  not  going  to  demagogue  on  tliBt 
i-'sue.  If  I  have  to  prove  that  I  hate  Negroes 
in  order  to  win,  then  ni  Just  not  win. 

He  told  us  there  was  a  Negro  girl  who 
Irousht  him  coffee  in  the  majority  lead- 
er's oiBce  every  morning.  He  said, 

1  m  not  going  to  have  to  look  away  when 
she  comes  in  lor  being  ashamed  of  some- 
thing I've  said. 

Then,  recalling  liis  battle  to  recover 
from  the  heart  attack,  he  told  me: 

When  I  lay  In  that  hospital  bed  I  thought 
of  a  lot  of  tilings.  A  man  doesn't  occupy  this 
eanu  forever.  I  don't  know  when  I'll  die,  and 
I  hope  it  won't  be  soon.  But  I'm  not  going 
to  die  with  that  on  my  conscience. 

A  man  indeed  does  not  occupy  this 
eaith  forever.  'When  death  stiuck  Lyn- 
don Jolinson  in  the  privacy  of  his  bed- 
room all  his  friends  could  be  certain 
that  his  conscience  was  not  haimted  by 
anj  tiling  he  had  failed  to  do  in  the  field 
of  human  rights. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  a  big  man  and 
he  moved  on  a  big  stage.  He  was  big  in 
co.'npassion  for  his  fellow  man,  and  big 
in  his  ambitions  for  the  betlerraent  of 
our  Nation. 

He  wanted  to  wipe  out  poverty,  to  end 
racial  injustice,  to  conquer  space,  to 
establish  a  genuine  and  lasting  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia — and  he  wanted  to  do 
them  all  at  once. 

The  wonder  is  not  that  he  failed  to 
accomplish  all  of  his  goals.  The  wonder 
is  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  so  many 
of  them. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  above  all  a  gen- 
erous man.  He  was  impulsively  generous 
on  occasion  with  his  friends,  and  often 
more  generous  than  many  ever  realized 
ua  his  appraisal  and  personal  treatment 
of  political  foes. 

More  than  this,  he  was  generous  witli 
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himself.  Abundantly,  cdmost  wantonly, 
he  spilled  out  ills  time  and  effort  and 
energy.  In  the  days  of  his  Presidency,  it 
was  almost  as  though  he  were  haunted 
by  the  limitations  of  time.  There  was  so 
much  to  be  done,  and  so  little  time  in 
which  to  accomplish  it. 

Some  who  were  closer  to  Mr.  Johnson 
than  I  in  the  last  few  months  of  his  life 
have  expressed  privately  the  feeling  that 
he  may  have  had  a  premonition  of  death. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  nor  any  re- 
liable insight.  But  I  recall  with  vivid 
clarity  the  last  conversation  I  had  with 
Mr.  Johnson.  We  were  having  limch  in 
his  suite  in  the  library  which  was  his 
endowment  to  the  University  of  Texas. 
The  former  President  was  relaxed.  He 
spoke  with  pride  of  his  family,  his  chil- 
dren and  grsmdchildren,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  service  that  had  come  his  way, 
the  relative  comfort  and  material  abxmd- 
ance  which  had  been  his  privilege.  And 
then,  almost  as  in  a  self-pronounced 
benediction,  he  said,  "I  am  content." 

Many  have  called  Lyndon  Johnson  the 
greatest  legislative  leader  in  our  history. 
He  was  a  great  politician,  no  one  can 
deny  that,  but  he  was  also  a  great 
humanitarian  with  a  deep  compassion 
and  respect  for  his  fellow  man. 

He  did  more  than  the  coimtry  ever 
realized  or  appreciated  and  accom- 
plished less  than  his  own  dreams.  He 
wanted  a  "Great  Society"  but  unlike  so 
many  who  want  to  improve  the  country, 
he  devoted  a  lifetime  to  doing  something 
about  it.  For  Lyndon  Johnson  the  "Great 
Society"  was  not  just  a  dream;  it  was  a 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  witnessed  the 
passing  of  a  mighty  man  and  a  great 
leader.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt. 

The  people  of  my  State  knew  him  and 
loved  him  and  remembered  him  with 
great  warmth  and  admiration  as  a  result 
of  his  many  visits  to  our  State,  not  in 
behalf  of  himself,  but  always  to  fight  the 
good  fight  for  his  party  and  his  country 
and  to  acclaim  the  good  works  of  our 
own  U.S.  Senators,  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney  and  our  incumbent 
Senator  Galk  W.  McGee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  more 
fitting  remarks  in  memory  of  our  late 
President  than  the  words  of  Bernie  Hor- 
ton,  editor  of  the  Wyoming  Eagle,  recall- 
ing the  tremendous  assistance  that  great 
man  gave  to  the  Nation  and  to  Wyo- 
ming's public  servants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  if  I  may,  that  my  remarks 
be  followed  by  the  editorial  of  the  Wyo- 
ming Eagle  of  January  23,  1973. 
Lyndon  B.    Johnson 

Wyoming  has  lost  another  friend. 

His  name:  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  36th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Johnson  died 
yesterday  of  a  heart  attack. 

Many  Wyomlngites  may  remember  Lyndon 
Jolinson  when  he  came  to  Cheyenne  in  1952 
to  deliver  a  free-swinging  political  speech  In 
behalf  of  his  long-time  friend,  the  late  Sen. 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney. 

Others  may  remember  him  In  1958,  when 
he  told  Wyomlngites  that,  U  they  elected 


Gale  W.  McGee  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
he,  as  majority  leader  In  the  Senate,  would 
see  to  It  that  McGee  would  be  appointed  to 
the  powerful  Senate  Appropriations  com- 
mittee. McGee  was  elected  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  appropriations  committee  the 
day  he  walked  into  the  Senate. 

Some  of  us  will  remember  talking  to 
Lyndon  Johnson  in  Los  Angeles,  In  1960 
when  he  was  running  for  President.  He  ended 
up  as  running  mate  to  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  much  of  the  credit  for 
their  victory  was  due  to  his  efforts. 

Lyndon  Johnson  came  to  Cheyenne  again, 
in  July,  1963,  to  speak  at  a  giant  apprecia- 
tion dinner  in  honor  of  Wyoming's  senior 
Senator  McGee.  More  than  1,250  persons  from 
all  over  Wyoming  turned  out  for  the  occasion. 

On  that  day,  Mr.  Johnson  granted  this 
writer  an  exclusive  Interview,  perhaps  the 
last  exclusive  Interview  he  was  to  grant  for 
many  years.  He  was  Vice  President,  at  the 
time,  and  a  few  months  later  he  was  to  be- 
come President  following  the  tragic  events 
that  transpired  In  Dallas,  Tex. 

Lyndon  Johnson  even  rode  In  the  Cheyenne 
Frontier  Days  parade,  one  year.  Remember 
him?  Cowboy  hat  and  all  perched  on  the 
back  of  a  stagecoach? 

Some  may  have  thought  differently. 

But  we  thought  Lyndon  Johnson  was  one 
of  the  most  approachable,  down-to-earth 
men  we  have  ever  Interviewed. 

He  answered  our  questions  with  candor 
and  sincerity.  It  seemed  to  us  that,  even 
as  Vice  President,  he  was  dedicated  to  mak- 
ing this  a  greater  nation — a  nation  with  con- 
cern for  all. 

President  Johnson  was  scheduled  to  re- 
turn to  Cheyenne  on  Nov.  4,  1966.  but  was 
forced  to  cancel  because  of  a  serious  Illness. 

Some  Wyoming  Democrats  may  remem- 
ber Lyndon  Johnson  when  he  was  nominated 
at  the  34th  National  Democratic  Convention 
at  Atlantic  City,  Aug.  24^27,  1964. 

Some,  who  are  interested  In  politics,  will 
remember  his  landslide  victory  that  year. 
He  won  486  electoral  votes  to  only  52  for  his 
opponent. 

Some  may  remember  the  vast  number  of 
social  and  economic  reforms  he  brought 
about  as  President,  especially  during  the 
months  immediately  following  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy. 

But  we  strongly  suspect  that  millions  of 
Americans,  including  the  citizens  of  Wyo- 
ming, may  remember  most  vividly  the  ad- 
dress Lyndon  B.  Johnson  gave  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  March  31,  1968. 

At  the  very  close  of  a  30-minute  sjjeech  on 
Vietnam,  during  which  he  announced  he 
was  ordering  an  immediate  and  unilateral 
scaling  down  of  American  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  as  "the  first  step  in  what  I  hope 
will  be  a  series  of  mutual  moves  toward 
peace,"  Mr.  Johnson  declared: 

"I  shall  not  seek  and  I  will  not  accept  the 
nomination  of  my  party  for  another  term  as 
your  President." 

That  was  his  way  of  underscoring  the 
United  States'  sincerity  in  seeking  to  end 
the  war  In  Vietnam.  It  eventually  wtis  to 
bring  the  communists  to  the  conference 
table.  Few  times  in  history  has  a  President, 
or  any  other  leader  of  a  major  International 
power,  placed  the  welfare  of  his  nation  and 
the  struggle  for  the  Ideal  of  peace  so  clearly 
and  dramatically  ahead  of  his  own  political 
ambitions. 

Among  other  things,  President  Johnson 
may  go  down  in  history  as  the  President  who 
gave  up  his  own  political  future  In  favor 
of  national  unity  and  a  sincere  hope  for 
peace. — Bernie  Horton,  Editor. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  a 
commentary  by  Nicholas  von  Hoffman 
entitled  "A  Big,  Big  Man,"  which  article 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  edition 
of  January  24, 1973: 


A  Big,  Big  Man 

(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

Ah.  Lyndon,  you're  not  cold  yet  and  they're 
calling  you  great.  That's  what  happens  when 
one  politician  dies:  The  rest  of  them  call 
him  great,  but,  Lyndon,  you  deserve  better 
than  patriotic  hagiography.  You  were  better 
than  the  eulogistic  junk  they're  saying  at  the 
memorial  services. 

Lyndon,  you  got  your  teeth  into  us  and  we 
got  our  teeth  into  you.  Those  Ave  years  of 
you  In  the  White  House  were  a  barroom 
brawl,  and,  Just  four  years  ago  almost  to  the 
day,  when  we  staggered  out  of  the  saloon, 
dusty  and  bloody,  we  didn't  hate  you  any- 
more. We  understood  better  how  you  got  us 
into  Vietnam  than  how  Nixon  got  us  out  and 
we  liked  you  more,  you  cussed,  cussing,  bxill- 
headed,  Impossible,  roaring,  wild  coot. 

You  had  your  credibility  gaps  and  your 
silent,  sullennesses,  but  we  read  you.  Oh. 
man,  Lyndon,  did  we  know  you!  You  were 
the  Ijest  and  the  worst  of  ourselves,  the 
personification  of  our  national  deliriums. 
You  were  always  so  completely,  so  absolutely 
you.  Kennedy  had  Pablo  Casals  to  play  for 
him,  Nixon's  got  Pat  Boone  to  pray  for  him. 
but  you,  Lyndon,  you  had  Country  Joe  and 
the  Fish  singing  songs  soaked  In  four-letter 
words  at  you. 

They're  not  bringing  It  up  at  your  funeral, 
but  you  had  a  famous  dirty  mouth.  By  most 
accounts  the  only  man  In  the  history  of  the 
White  House  who  could  cuss  better  than 
you  was  Andrew  Jackson.  We  on  the  outside 
knew  how  to  make  obscenity  a  tool  of  elo- 
quence, too.  We  could  recognize  you,  not  as 
a  Great  American,  but  as  an  American  man. 
But  you  did  your  own  hating  and  your  own 
cussing,  not  like  these  stiffs  they've  got  In 
there  now  who  Import  Sinatra  and  the  dregs 
of  Las  Vegas  to  call  people  filthy  names  for 
them. 

That  wasn't  your  style,  Lyndon.  You  let  It 
all  hang  out;  but  then,  man,  even  when  we 
hated  you  most,  we  knew  you  at  least  had 
something.  Your  dogs  had  names  and  you 
pulled  their  ears.  No  official  court  photograph 
animal  for  you  to  have  its  picture  taken  as 
you  asked  the  mutt's  name.  Sure,  you  could 
be  gross.  Getting  your  picture  taken  in  the 
hospital  bed.  pulling  up  your  pj's  so  we  could 
all  see  the  scar  on  your  belly,  and  they  still 
whisper  around  Washington  that  you  used  to 
receive  ambassadors  from  foreign  countrie.s 
stepphig  out  of  the  shower  bath  nikked  as  a 
jay  bird,  as  they  say  where  you  came  from 

And,  still  you  kept  your  dignity.  Maybe 
because  everything  you  did,  good,  bad,  indif- 
ferent or  just  funny,  was  so  big.  You  were 
Andy  Jackson's  boy.  Immoderate  and  big. 
No  rein  on  yourself.  They  say  even  after  the 
second  heart  attack  you  couldn't  bring  your- 
self to  quit  smoking. 

Lyndon  you  were  Immoderate,  and  greedy 
You  outdid  all  the  rest  of  us  hungry  Amer- 
icans for  reaching  out  and  grabbing,  fincers 
always  stretched  for  grasping,  but  now 
they're  saying  after  your  death  that  you  di- 
vided America,  left  her  all  split  and  bleeding 
It  Is  true  that  If  ever  a  man  had  a  reach 
which  exceeded  his  grasp.  It  was  you.  you 
wicked  old  devil,  but  you  redeemed  this 
country  even  while  dropping  us,  plop',  in 
the  middle  of  the  Vietnam  Big  Muddy. 

You  fought  our  Second  Civil  War  and  car- 
ried out  our  Second  Reconstruction.  Tlie 
credit  has  gone  to  John  Kennedy  but  he 
doesn't  deserve  it.  He  had  the  speechwriters 
to  say  fair,  promising  things,  while  he  and  his 
brother  appointed  racist  judges  to  the  fed- 
eral bench.  Lyndon,  it  isn't  fair  to  you  that 
Jack  Kennedy's  picture  should  be  lacked  up 
on  the  walls  of  so  many  poor  black  homes, 
Kennedy  who  regarded  blacks  as  but  an- 
other pressure  group  to  be  tricked  or  pla- 
cated. 

But  some  of  us  remember.  Some  of  us  who 
were  In  a  room  in  the  public  housing  project 
across  the   street   from   Brown's  Chapel   In 
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'.ma.  Ala.,  that  niirht  you  t.^ilked  to  a  joint 
sion  of  Congress  in  your  rich,  half-south- 
1  accent  and  we  saw  you  ou  T\'  say  to  them. 
e  shall  overcome."  Lyndon,  you  did  your 
St  to  overcome.  Where  Jack   Kennedy  re- 
wlcii  official  indlSerence  to  what  hap- 
pened to  black  people,  you  shook  and  ihreat- 
lUe  federal  buieauciacy  irom  the  FBI 
the  Depariment  ot  Agriculture    lo  make 
m  redeem  the  pledge  of  equal  protection. 
Much  ol  what  you  started  Is  being  aban- 
led,  discarded  and  actacked,  and  much  of 
ought  to  be.  You  were  so  impuUave.  You 
to  solve  social  problems  like  a  drunken 
h4rdwai'e  wholesaler  uylng  to  .:<nag  girls  iu  a 
Ls  nightclub.  You  drank  so  much  of  the 
becternie.'it  bubbly  the  nation  woke  up 
th  a  hangover,  but  God  bless  you  fur  It. 
ery  right-living  nation  ought  to  go  on  that 
kl)id  of  a  drunk  every  so  often,  and  even  If 
went  about  It  the  v^Tong  way.  you  got 
thinking  about  what  we  should  be  doing. 
I  ur  Medicare  and  Medicaid  aren't  exactly 
Liners,  but  thanks  to  you  our  people  will 
>e  Cue  health  protection. 
STou  were  a  big  'un,  Lyndon.  We're  going  to 
ss  you,  you  old  booger,  ar.d  v.e're  goUig  to 
k4ow,  regardless  of  official  proclamations,  you 
ve   better   than   to  be   saluted,  left   at 
f-mait  and  forgotten. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  unanimou-s 
coasent  to  Insert  bi  the  Record  at 
this  time  the  texts  of  speeches  de- 
livered on  the  campus  of  the  Unlver- 
sitsr  of  Texas  on  January  23,  1973,  as 
f  0  lows :  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Dick  Ben- 
so  1,  the  student  president  of  the  Uni- 
ve'sity  of  Texas  at  Aiastin;  the  remarks 
of  the  Dr.  Stephen  H.  Spurr,  president 
of  the  University  of  Texas;  and  the  re- 
m  irks  of  the  Honorable  Charles  Alan 
Wright,  chairman  of  tlie  faculty  senate 
of  the  University  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  remarks  were  given 
be  fore  a  large  audience  at  the  university, 
th»  university  which  houses  the  L.  B.  J. 
papers,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  them 
inlerted  at  this  particular  point: 

Speech   by   Dick.   Be.sbon 

(Student  President  at  the  University  of  Texas 

at  Austin) 

'  Vlthln  the  confines  of  statehood,  di- 
pl(  macy  and  politics  there  exists  a  nearly 
In]  inlte  variability  of  approach.  The  stibtle 
we  iTe  or  events,  ideals.  Information  and  man- 
klqd  is  ao  enormotisly  complex  and  chaotic 

to  defy  definitive  analysis  of  exact  de- 
Bcf  ptlon.  Approach,  or  method,  becomes  then 
a  I  latter  of  projection — of  arraying  the  chaos 
of  the  world  out  there  to  conform  with  Inner 
ai;iimptlons,  drives  and  goals.  Of  this.  Lyn- 
do  I  Johnson  was  a  master — be  carried  his 
mi  ieu  both  within  and  without  and  the 
str  fngth  of  his  world  demanded  the  attention 
of  those  around  him — extending  outwards  to 
en  ompass  the  population  of  an  entire  na- 
tl(ii. 
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'or  those  who  demand  absolutes,  politics 
I  hard  road  to  travel.  Those  who  sur\ive  It, 
President  Jc^nson.  are  able  to  endure 
void,  the  chaos,  they  have  the  force  of 
to  create  from  nothing  a  field  of  endeav- 
ind  inhabit  It. 
olmsonian  politics  besides  being  earthy 
1  regional  was  primarily  composed  of  peo- 
— inordinately  human,  the  content  and 
'.ccure  of  his  epoch  were  made  up  of  dis- 
personalltles — In  Itself,  a  great  con- 
ution.  Government  exists  of  and  by  men 
.' — we  not  only  man,  but  also  create  Its 
hlnery.  To  understand  this  takes  some- 
a  substantial  leap  of  faith  by  those 
-pressed  by  the  system.  A  personal  man 
president  Is  a  friend  or  enemy — a  person 
a  personality — infinitely  more  distinct 
valuable  than  the  programmed  bland- 
o(  tb«  ■dentiflcally  determined  and  un- 
eetlonable  middle  of  the  road. 


Composed  as  they  are  of  human  thoughts, 
I  am  recently  Impressed  by  the  ability  of 
events  to  elude  the  grasp  and  manipulation 
of  man  himself.  Siu^ly.  when  fuced  with  that 
situation,  leadership  acquires  a  whole  new 
kind  of  loneliness. 

Sometimes  intention  and  event  do  not 
coincide  and  we  are  often  not  Justlfled  in  ex- 
acting personal  judgmeiits  on  situations  well 
beyond  our  comprehension.  History  In  total 
is  not  the  conscious  product  of  any  one 
man's  mind.  President  Johnson's  Intentions 
were  lmi)eccftb!e  in  hi';  own  moriil  frame.  His 
life  and  works  were  not  egotistical  but  rather 
the  natural  extension  of  an  audacious  and 
challenging  existence. 

I  met  and  knew  him  briefly  for  a  total 
of  some  fotir  to  five  hotirs  spread  over  two 
occa.sions,  but  those  Impre.'islons  confirm 
ther-e  thoughts.  His  preocct'.pations  primarily 
concerned  the  problems  of  rare,  hunger  and 
education.  With  two  others.  I  first  encoun- 
tered President  Johnson  In  the  front  yard  of 
his  ranch.  During  the  ensuing  conversation 
he  was  aaked  this  question:  assuming  the 
apparent  goodwill  and  Intelligence  of  most  of 
the  world's  leaders,  why  did  war.  strife  and 
famine  girdle  the  planet?  He  was  perplexed 
and  could  not  produce  a  simple  answer  but 
to  him  It  was  an  l.«:sue  to  consider  and  not 
one  to  be  written  off  as  simply  beyond  man'.s 
comprehenslon^he  wanted  and  tried  to  tui- 
derstand  what  probably  no  person  In  the 
world  does  understand.  Presumptuous  and 
in  the  style  of  the  President  but  necessary — 
very  necessary  for  those  who  care  to  sustain 
the  terribly  tenuous  .=:tate  of  peace. 

President  Johnson,  Just  because  of  his 
style,  would  never  have  selected  this  state- 
ment to  end  a  speech  of  his  own  but  the  Poet 
Rllke  also  seems  to  have  known  the  mag- 
nitude of  what  It  Is  to  create  a  historical 
world  and  live  hi  Its  consequences : 

"TTie.se  things  that  live  on  departure  un- 
derstand when  you  praise  them:  fleeting,  they 
look  for  rescue  through  something  In  us.  the 
most  fieetlng  of  all.  Want  us  to  changre  them 
entirely  within  our  Invklble  hearts,  into  .  .  . 
ej-.dlei>sly,  into  ourselves.  Who.soever  we  are." 

Speech  by  Stxpiiex  H.  SpntR 

(President,  the  University  of  Texas  at 

Austin) 

All  of  the  prop>er  things  have  been  said 
about  LBJ  by  those  most  quaUfied  to  say 
them:  his  largeness  of  character,  his  mastery 
of  the  art  of  piolitlcs.  his  leading  role  In  the 
betterment  of  American  education,  and  his 
deep  commitment  to  enlarging  the  opportu- 
nities of  ethnic  minorities.  I  can  speak  per- 
sonally only  of  his  last  year  and  a  half  and 
only  of  his  relationship  to  our  University. 

President  Johnson  was  fond  of  telling  how 
he  was  shamed  Into  going  to  Southwest  Texas 
State  by  his  parents,  and  how  he  was  taken 
in  there  warmly,  and  how  he  came  to  matu- 
rity and  ambition  through  his  college  ex- 
perience. His  gratitude  to  his  alma  mater  was 
great,  and  his  commltnient  to  higher  educa- 
tion derived  from  this  crucial  turn  in  his  own 
Ufe. 

The  University  of  Texas  was.  of  course,  his 
wife's  alma  mater.  Here  he  was  persuaded  to 
place  his  presidential  piipers,  and  here  he 
^ave  his  blessing  and  support  to  having  a 
new  and  special  School  of  Public  Attiiirs 
established  In  his  name. 

In  my  dealing.s  witli  him.  I  found  him 
deeply  respectful  of  the  University  commu- 
nity, stronely  supportive  of  our  efforts  to 
build  a  better  university,  and  careful  not  to 
intrude  in  any  way  on  our  academic  proc- 
esses. When  I  came  to  campus  he  told  me 
that  he  respected  the  presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity as  he  did  the  presidency  of  the  coun- 
try: that  he'd  never  offer  advice,  but  that 
he'd  give  It  If  asked;  and  that  he  would  never 
Intrude  himself  on  campus  but  that  he  was 
available  if  wanted.  When  I  hesitantly  asked 
if  he  would  opeu  ihe  Congress  of  Black  Pro- 


fessionals In  Higher  Education,  he  countered 
with  the  offer  to  give  a  major  speech  If  i 
wanted  him  to— and  he  did — althotigh  he 
had  to  get  up  at  4:00  in  the  morning  to  keep 
his  promise,  and  although  the  strain  of  the 
effort  may  have  contributed  to  the  heart 
att;ick  he  suffered  two  days  later. 

I  sii.ill  remember  'beet,  however,  his  final 
moment  at  the  recent  civil  rights  symposium 
We  knew  a  disruption  was  planned,  but  Pres- 
ident Johnson  would  not  be  deterred.  He 
mounted  slowly  and  painfully  to  the  poditiai. 
ar.d  stopped  to  swallow  a  nitrcglycertn  plU 
to  ease  the  pain  before  giving  his  closing 
remarks.  When  an  uninvited  speaker  tried  to 
lorce  ills  wliv  throush  the  secret  service  to 
the  platform  to  serve  his  demands,  we  could 
.see  the  President  come  to  life.  He  seemed 
literally  to  grow  in  stature,  to  glow,  and  to 
nil  the  room.  With  one  gesture  he  called  off 
the  guards  and  witii  another  he  took  tlie 
black  minister  to  his  bosom.  Giving  the  po- 
dimn  to  the  speaker,  he  listened  patiently 
and  then  delivered  a  calming,  folksy,  and 
wise  discourse  that  left  us  all — black  and 
white,  conformists  and  dissenter  alike, 
knowing  that  we  had  been  for  a  moment  In 
the  presence  of  true  greatness.  That  is  how 
I  shall  remember  him. 


SPErL'H  BY  Charles  Alan  W^ right 
(Chairman  of   the  Faculty  Senate,  the 

University  of  Texas  at  Austin) 
Members  of  an  academic  community  liave 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  life  and  career 
of  Lyndon  Johnson.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
cau^e  of  education  and  did  much  that  wUl  be 
of  permanent  benefit  to  higher  education 
generally  and  to  this  University  In  particu- 
lar. President  Spurr  will  address  himself  to 
some  of  these  things.  Rather  than  duplicate 
what  he  will  say,  I  would  like  to  reflect  with 
you  briefly  on  the  great  ofBoe  that  President 
Johnson  occupied  for  more  than  five  years. 

In  my  Judgment  the  most  significant  orlg- 
iaal  contribution  the  Framers  of  our  Coustl- 
luiion  made  to  the  science  of  government 
was  in  Article  II,  In  which  they  vested  all 
executive  power  "in  a  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America."  Unlike  some  of  the  other 
I'ovel  concepts  of  the  Framers,  such  as  fed- 
eralism, which  have  not  been  much  copied 
elsewhere,  their  concept  of  a  single  officer 
who  is  both  head  of  state  and  head  of  gov- 
ernment and  who  Is  chosen  by  the  people  for 
a  hmited  term  has  been  widely  adopted 
throughout  the  world  and  has  been  Im- 
mensely successful  In  our  own  country. 

Iu  Mou.ssorgsky's  opera,  "Boris  Gudonov." 
there  Is  a  great  aria  In  which  Tsar  Boris 
.sings  "Mine  Is  the  highest  power."  A  17th 
Centiu7  Tsar  of  All  the  Ruaslas  had  great 
power— but  his  power  was  puny  compared  to 
that  exercised  by  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  very  existence  of  civilization  ou 
this  planet  may  turn  on  his  wisdom,  his 
Rood  sense,  his  coolness,  and  his  courage,  as 
he  makes  hard  decisions  In  International 
crises  In  which  a  nuclear  holocaust  is  a 
possibility.  The  President  must  also  several 
limes  a  day  bear  the  heavy  responsibility 
of  resolving  Issues  that  are  less  dramatic  but 
that  will  nave  great  impact,  for  good  or  ill. 
on  'domestic  Tranqtilllty"  and  "the  general 
W^ilfare."  What  Chief  Justice  Vinson  de- 
.«!cribed  as  "the  broad  executive  power  granted 
by  Article  II  to  an  officer  on  duty  365  days  a 
year'  gives  the  President  considerable  room 
to  shape  the  future  course  of  our  nation. 

This  awesome  power  Is  vested  in  one  man. 
When  Congress  or  the  Supreme  Court  act. 
the  responsibility  Is  shared  among  those  who 
are  in  the  majority.  When  the  President  acts, 
he  acts  alone.  He  can  and  does  listen  to  wise 
advisers,  but  only  he  can  make  the  decision. 
In  President  Truman's  phrase,  "The  buck 
stops  here." 

We  choose  our  President  In  hotly  fought 
electiouB.  His  margin  of  victory  may  be 
s.'.eepinj^,    as    was    President    Johusou'a    in 
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1964,  or  very  thin,  as  was  that  of  the  ticket 
on  which  he  was  chosen  Vice  President  in 
1960.  But  from  the  moment  he  takes  office, 
he  is  President,  not  of  a  party,  but  of  all  the 
people.  The  hopes  and  aspirations  all  of  us 
have  for  our  country  are  wrapj>ed  up  in  one 
lonely  man  who  has  sworn  that  he  "will  to 
the  best  of  my  Ability,  preserve,  protect  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

Mark  well  the  phrase,  "to  the  best  of  my 
Ability."  The  Pramers  made  the  President, 
within  the  area  assigned  to  him,  omnipotent, 
but  they  could  not  make  him  omniscient. 
Given  the  complexity  of  the  issues  with 
which  he  must  deal,  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  every  President  in  our  history  has  made 
some  decisions  that,  with  the  benefit  of 
hindsight,  were  wrong  and  others  that  caused 
great  controversy  when  they  were  made  and 
that  can  only  finally  be  appraised  In  the 
long  Judgment  of  history.  President  Johnson 
was  no  exception.  But  we  were  reminded  In 
the  ceremony  yesterday  in  the  Capitol  rotun- 
da that  President  Johnson  closed  his  final 
State  of  the  Union  message  by  expressing  his 
hope  that  It  could  be  said  of  his  administra- 
tion, "We  tried."  He  closed  his  memoirs  by 
saying  "I  gave  it  all  I  had."  That  Is  all  that 
the  Constitution  requires.  It  is  all  that  a 
free  pec^le  can  properly  ask  of  their  chief 
executive. 

The  Framers  lived  in  a  time  of  emi>erors 
and  kings,  hereditary  monajchs  who  stUl 
e.xercised  significant  power.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  their  genius  that  they  could  conceive 
of  an  officer  more  powerful  than  the  might- 
iest king,  yet  answerable  to  the  humblest 
citizen.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  that  representa- 
tive product  of  the  sturdy  democratic  tradi- 
tions of  the  Texas  Hill  Country  whom  we 
remember  today  that  he  was  able  to  meet 
the  demands  of  that  great  office  so  traigical- 
ly  thrust  upon  him.  All  of  us,  whether  we 
be  Republican  or  Democrat,  Integrationlst 
or  segregationist,  hawk  or  dove,  must  be 
grateful  for  President  Johnson's  service  to 
our  country  and  for  his  conscientious  effort, 
through  five  extraordinarily  difficult  years, 
to  provide,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  wise 
leadership  for  the  country  he  loved  so  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  an  article  by  the 
Honorable  Horace  Busby,  who  formerly 
was  a  member  of  President  Johnson's 
staff,  and  who  Indeed  came  to  Wash- 
ington in  the  early  1940's  to  become  a 
member  of  his  staff  at  that  time.  The 
article  Is  entitled  "  'This  Coimtry  Isn't 
Over  the  Hill'  .  .  .  Then  L.  B.  J.  Was 
Gone."    • 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  28.  19731 

"This  Cottntkt  Isn't  Over  the  Hill"   .   .   . 
Then  L.  B.  J.  Was  Gone 

(By  Horace  Busby) 

On  Sunday,  Dec.  31,  1972,  at  my  home  in 
the  Washington  suburbs,  I  was  awakened 
early  In  the  morning  by  the  telephone.  When 
I  answered,  a  Secret  Service  agent  at  the 
LB  J  Ranch  In  Texas  announced;  "President 
Johnson  is  calling." 

Over  25  years,  countless  days  had  beg\in 
In  much  the  same  way,  for  me  and  for  all 
other  former  assistants  from  the  early  years 
whom  Lyndon  Johnson  liked  to  call  "my 
boys."  Whatever  his  office — congressman,  sen- 
ator. Vice  President  or  President — he  was 
awake  at  dawn,  thhiking  out  his  strategies 
to  surmount  what  others  deemed  Insur- 
mountable. 

Once  his  plans  were  set,  he  reached  for 
the  telephone  and,  oblivious  to  the  hour, 
began  launching  his  characteristic  counter- 
attack on  the  approaching  day.  The  pattern 
lingered  on  In  retirement. 

If  the  call  was  typical,  his  manner  on  this 


morning  was  not.  He  did  not  banter  casu- 
ally. Speaking  crisply  and.  It  seemed,  rather 
hurriedly,  he  went  directly  to  his  point. 

"I've  called,"  he  said,  "about  two  things." 

Ovit  of  old  habit,  I  picked  up  a  pencil  and 
prepared  to  take  notes.  He  did  not  continue. 
I  heard  him  lay  down  the  telephone — I  as- 
sumed on  the  medicine  table  beside  his  bed — 
and  there  were  sounds  of  glasses  clinking  and 
water  being  poured.  A  minute  or  more  passed 
before  he  spoke  apain. 

"I'm  swallowing  these  nitroglycerine  pills." 
he  said  matter-of-factly,  "like  a  goldiish 
gulping  crackers." 

Of  late,  his  health  had  become  an  increas- 
ing concern.  While  he  did  not  always  take 
kindly  to  inquiries  about  that  subject.  I 
ventured  a  question  anyway,  asking  how  he 
had  been  feeling. 

"Just  fair."  he  replied.  "I'm  trying  to  pet 
In  better  shape  so  the  doctors  will  let  me  go 
to  Mexico  next  month  and  rest  up  in  the 
sun.  But  it's  not  good." 

Tlie  answer  was  unexpected.  Only  the 
previous  day.  news  accounts  reported  Preti- 
dent  and  Mrs.  Johnson's  attendance  at 
memorial  services  in  Austin  for  16  teen-agers 
from  the  city  who  died  in  a  holiday  traffic 
tragedy.  I  had  assumed  his  presence  at  those 
services  meant  his  health  must  be  improved. 

When  I  began  mentioning  the  news  re- 
ports, however,  he  immediately  bridled.  He 
apparently  suspected  that  I  meant  to  re- 
proach him — as  others  around  him  had  been 
doing  in  recent  weeks — for  attending  too 
many  funerals,  each  of  which  seemed  to  take 
a  deep  emotional  toll.  He  cut  my  comment 
short. 

"Now,  Buzz,"  he  said  firmly,  "you've  got  to 
understand  those  families  all  Uve  in  south 
Austin." 

In  the  context  of  his  carrer,  that  was  ex- 
planation enough.  Since  1937,  when  he  first 
ran  for  Congress.  Lyndon  Johnson  had  never 
fully  come  to  terms  with  Austin's  proud  old 
family  elite — "the  better  people,"  as  they 
were  known  in  the  class-conscious  New  Deal 
era — who  lived  in  the  palatial  homes  of  north 
Austin. 

They  resented  him  politically  and  were 
contemptuous  of  him  socially:  He  was  born 
wrong,  schooled  wrong,  had  wrong  friends, 
wrong  Interests  and  wrong  style.  But  across 
the  river,  in  the  modest  homes  of  south  Aus- 
tin, where  the  "Utile  people"  lived,  he  always 
had  the  votes. 

That  schism  marked  the  man  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  public  life.  Wiiile 
the  fires  within  him  had  long  been  banked, 
now  an  ember  began  to  glow  hot  inside. 

"Those  people,"  he  said  with  sudden  In- 
tensity, "are  my  people.  When  nobody  else 
was  with  me.  they  stood  by  me.  When  they 
hurt,  I  hurt.  Nothing" — he  repeated  the 
word  twice  more — "is  ever  going  to  keep  me 
away  from  them  in  times  like  they're  going 
through." 

I  said  no  more  about  funerals. 

After  a  moment,  he  turned  the  conversa- 
tion, raismg  the  subject  of  the  Vietnam 
cease-fire  negotiations. 

"I  think  tliey've  about  got  it,"  he  said,  "or 
they  will  have  it  soon.  I  just  pray  to  God 
they  can  make  it  stick." 

He  continued  on,  repeating  concerns  he 
frequently  expressed  for  what  might  happen 
next  In  other  Asian  lands.  Although  his  com- 
ments were  not  optimistic,  he  was  talking 
nov.'  about  national  concerns  and  his  mood 
brightened  noticeably  and  the  horizons  of 
the  conversation  expanded  to  Congress,  the 
new  Cabinet  appointments,  economic  policy. 

"Be  sure,"  he  told  me,  "to  meet  Barbara 
Jordan."  The  newly  elected  black  congress- 
woman  from  Texas  greatly  impressed  him. 
"She's  one  of  the  best  to  go  up  the  pike 
from   down  here   in  a  long   time,"   he  said. 

Other  such  directions  came  tumblli:g  out 
as  he  went  along.  There  were  two  editorial 
p.ige  articles  In  recent  Issues  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  he  wanted  me  to  read,  "think 


about,"  and  send  him  a  memorandiun  of  com- 
ment. 

He  would  like  to  have  any  statistics  I  could 
find  about  black  voting  in  the  1972  national 
elect ion.s.  The  indicated  low  turnout  of  both 
blacks  and  18-year-oIda  was.  he  thought,  "a 
cl,inin  di^.prace.  "  When  he  returned  from 
Mexico  in  March,  he  added,  "we've  got  to  get 
some  smart  jieople  together  and  try  to  figure 
out  something  to  change  that  belore  the 
next  election." 

In  this  mood,  he  skipped  to  another  pet 
project.  He  wns  trying,  he  reported,  to  raise 
$1  million  to  fund  a  puest  lectureship  pro- 
pram  at  the  Johnson  Library  in  Austin.  But 
he  was  di.,satisfied  with  the  cvirrent  "crup" 
or  lecturers  touring  the  campus  ciicult. 

"Some  of  those  faces,"  he  said,  "are  getting 
pretty  old  and  tiresome.  Their  needles  have 
been  stuck  for  10  years.  Aren't  there  aJiy 
new  and  exciting  thinkers'?  " 

I  began  suggesting  some  Washinpton 
figures,  but  he  interrupted.  "Hell,"  he  said, 
"nobody  there  has  enougli  charisma  lo  fill  a 
small  phone  booth,  except  Kissinger,  and  he's 
always  some  place  else." 

I  laughed,  of  course,  at  this  fiash  of  his 
typical  humor,  and  he  ran  through  a  list  of 
other  names,  offering  similar  succinct  com- 
ments on  each.  Then,  serious  again,  lie  added 
anoLher  assignment. 

"Whiie  I  m  gone,"  he  said,  "talk  to  some 
pood  people  up  there  and  get  some  names  of 
lecturers  who  can  really  shake  up  things 
Tliese  kids  on  c.unpus  aren't  fired  up  like 
they  ougi'-t  to  be." 

This  talk  reinii-:ded  him  of  another  campus 
matter.  He  had  been  inviied.  he  reported,  to 
deliver  tlie  comniencemenl  address  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  when  his  son-in-law, 
Charles  Robb,  received  his  law  degree  this 
spring. 

"That's  an  old  school,  a  fine  school."  he 
commented,  "and  I  want  to  make  the  best 
speecli  of  my  life.  Remember,"  he  went  on. 
"wlien  Thonias  Jellcrion  wrote  his  own  epi- 
taph, he  asked  that  his  tombstone  say  he 
was  foiuidcr  of  the  University  of  Virginia." 

The  mood  was  upbeat,  even  soaring  This 
had  become  a  typical  early  morning  Lynd'.u 
Johnson  conversation.  Abruptly,  though,  he 
left  the  telephone  once  again  as  he  had  done 
at  the  beginning  of  the  call.  When  he  re- 
sumed, nothing  was  said  to  explain  the  inter- 
ruption, but  he  returned  to  his  opening  re- 
mark. 

"One  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  say,"  he 
began,  "is  that  I  am  very  pleased  with  what 
we've  been  able  to  accomplish  these  last  four 
or  five  months." 

This  had  special  significance.  Over  most  of 
his  period  in  retirement.  Lyndon  Johnson 
h.ad  severely  restricted  activities  that  mi(jht 
tiirust  him  back  Into  the  public  eye  In'  ita- 
tions  to  speak,  lecture  or  contribute  articles 
to  periodicals  were  rejected  without  being 
considered. 

"Wliatever  I  say."  he  had  argued,  "they'll 
twist  it  around  to  say  that  I'm  critlcizinp 
the  President.  I'm  not  mad  at  anybody.  I 
don't  want  to  fight  with  anybody.  The  only 
way  to  stay  out  of  scrapes  is  to  stay  where  I 
belong  on  tlie  ranch." 

Family  and  friends,  though,  believed  this 
l^olation  worked  against  his  health.  For 
more  than  30  years,  Lyndon  Johnson  lived 
with  and  thrived  on  the  ten.Mon  and  trauma 
at  the  center  of  national  affairs  He  was  far- 
ther away  from  that  milieu  now  than  at  any 
time  since  he  was  21  ye.trs  old. 

With  some  conspiracy  and  much  complic- 
ity, various  associates  bepnn  working  together 
alter  his  spring  heart  attack,  edging  hini 
back  toward  a  more  active  public  role  He 
continued  to  resist  through  the  summer.  At 
the  start  of  September,  however  he  abruptly 
ciianged.  for  what  reajion  I  do  not  know. 

He  aciepied  an  invitation  to  speak  at  the 
Scott  and  White  Cimlc  in  Temple.  Tex  From 
the  ranch,  he  called  me  in  Washiupton  and 
a.skcd  if  I  ecu  Id  come  down  and  work  with 
him  on  what  he  wanted  to  say. 
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I  would  like  to  get  some  things  off  my 
c^iest,"  he  explained. 

When  I  arrived  at   the  ranch,  he  almost 
seemed  to  be  waiting  at  the  door.  I  was  hard- 
Inside  before  he  picked  up  a  favorite  cap 
id  headed  outside,  saying.  'Come  on.  we 
•ed  to  take  a  long  ride." 

For  hours  we  rode  together  over  tlie  ranch. 

Secret  Service  agent   trntliiig  behind.  He 

nothing  about   t!ie  .-ipoech.   Instead,  he 

iewed  In  minute  de'Hii— mere.  I  thought. 

his   Interest   than   mine — his   systematic 

ort  "to  get  thing.-,   in  order   for  Bird  and 

girls." 
Family  business  properiie«i  were  being  dis- 
of.  the  nmch  itself  was  being  deeded 
the  goveruiiieiu  for  public  use.  other  re- 
ives for  whom  he  felt  re-ip(;nsibility  were 
moved  into  appropriate  career  oppor- 
itie5. 
The  ride  contii.ued  through  tlie  morning 
into  early  afternoon    Reluctantly,  it  uu- 
lie    said    he    had    to    return    to    the 
?e.   "If   I  don't   set   my   oxygen   and   my 
he  explained.   "I   be^in   to  feci   it   in 
che.^t.'" 

\t   his   reque.st.   I   followecl   him    into  the 
room.  He  changed  into  pajamas,  spent  a 
minutes  adju.siing  the  oxygen  controls 
finally  slipped  \inder  the  cover.:;    Hold- 
the  oxygen  mask  in  one  hand,  he  began 
tating"  what  he  warned  to  sav.  gestur- 
as  he  did  so  wl!h  the  other  hand. 
This  country  isn't  over  tlie  hill,"  he  said, 
aren't  on  the  skids.  This  is  a  lust  coun- 
It's  a  beautiful  couutrv    All  this  moan- 
and  complaining  i«n't   true,   isn't  right 
it  isn't  leadership" 
ie  went  on   at   except ioi-.n!   length,   stop- 
g  only  when  he  felt,  as  he  de.scribed  it,  "a 
Ie  pinching  "  in  his  chest,  liien  he  turned 
tiie  light  atid  I  went  avay  to  compose 
first  draft. 

'  Vhen  I  sat  a'  the  typewriter.  T  knew  I  had 
ived    two    message.?    that    morning— one 
Lyndon   Johnson's    me.^sage    about    the 
ntry.   the   other   was  a   distinct    message 
himself. 
e  best  speeches— or.  at   least,  the  best 
in  speech  texts — usually  compose  them- 
,es.  The  message  about  himself  composed 
fir.st  lines  of  this  text. 

With  the  coming  of  September  each  year. 
are  reminded,  as  the  song  says,  that  the 
s  are  dwindling  down  to  a  precious  few. 
the   calendar,   we    know    that   soon   the 
n  leaves  of  summer  will  begin  to  brown; 
chill    winds    of    winter    will    begin    to 
:   and — before  we  are  ready  for  the  end 
ome — the  year  will  be  gone." 
was  late  that  night  before  Lyr.don  John- 
read  the  draft.  He  per.ciled  through  it 
nsively.  far  more  than  usual,  and  he  read 
iloud — to    me.   to    Mrs.    Johnson,    to    the 

foreman, 
hen  we  were  alone  in  the  off.re.  he  read 
first  lines  aloud   for  still   another  time. 
That's  just   right."  he  said    "That's  just 
way  I  wanted  It." 

n   that   December  morning,  three  weeks 
.  it  was  this  speech — if  not  those  lines — 

was  uppermost  in  his  mhid. 
^s  I  look  back  on  It."  he  said.  "I  think 
v.as  that  Temple  speech  that  turned 
gs  around.  I  think  the  things  needed 
le  said  and  you  Just  wouldn't  believe  how 
people  are  in  their  letters  about  It." 
is  time,  though,  his  mood  was  not  mel- 
lolv  Things  had  turned  around.  He 
'.ed.   he  said,  to  get   "reraiy   active   this 
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\fier    the    inauguration."    he    explained. 

U  have  four  years  behind  us  and  I  think 

n  speak  up  a  littie  more.  I've  got  some 

up  there  they  are  kicking  around 

Id  like  to  go  more  places  and  see  more 

peo|}le  again." 

was  very  good  news   Whatever  concerns 

formed  during  portlor.s  of  the  conversa- 

seemed    to    be    meaning;e<;s     After    a 
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month  in  the  sun.  he  would  be  eager  to  go 
to  work  once  more. 

He  paused  in  his  conversation.  "I  told  vou 
I  had  two  things  to  tell  you."  he  said,  "but 
I  can't  seem  to  remember  the  other."  He 
lingered  o'.W.il  a  bit  longer,  then  dismissed 
it:  "It  II  come  to  me  later." 

That  wr.s  all.  "Tliank  you  for  everything," 
he  said,  avd  he  was  gone. 

Mr  Speaker.  President  John.soii  wa.s 
a  generous  man.  Those  of  u.s  who  have 
\vorked  closely  with  him  all  these  year.s 
k'.iow  tiiat  he  had  an  immeiise  heart  that 
o'.erilowed  with  gratitude  v.'hen  good 
things  were  done  lov  liim  or  for  his 
pro&,ram.s. 

Though  he  drove  his  staff  hard,  he 
never  a.'^ked  them  to  put  in  long  or  shoit 
hours,  but  rather  to  "get  the  job  done." 
lie  matched  their  houi's  wilh  double 
time  becau.se  he  was  totally  committed 
to  accomplishing  whatever  task  was  be- 
fore him.  Many  time.s  when  the  pressure 
was  intense  to  get  the  job  accomplished 
the  President  would  pause  to  highly  com- 
pliment his  staff  members  or  to  hug  them 
or  to  otherwise  bestow  gift.-;  upon  them 
He  realized  th^t  his  efforts  would  amount 
to  nothing  if  he  did  not  have  a  dedicated 
and  loyal  group  of  people  working  for 
him. 

It  is  true  that  he  sometimes  used  sharp 
words  and  kindly  scolded  some  of  his 
staff  of  friends,  but  it  was  always  a  jus- 
tifiable apprehension. 

The  story  is  legend,  however,  that  he 
always  returned  that  dedication  and  that 
kindness  ten-thousand  fold.  His  close 
friends  knew  that  for  eveiy  act  of  kind- 
ness given  to  President  Johnson  or  to  his 
family  or  program,  it  would  be  returned 
many  times  over  because  he  would  liter- 
acy shower  his  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion on  them. 

I  was  once  a  Capitol  policeman  here 
assisting  Mrs.  Johnson  when  the  Presi- 
dent went  to  the  far  reaches  of  the  South 
Pacific  in  World  War  II.  Because  I  had 
one  job  as  a  member  of  his  staff  and  an- 
other job  as  a  Capitol  policeman,  he  knew 
that  I  was  putting  in  long  hours.  It  had 
to  be  done  at  that  time  and  all  of  us 
were  glad  to  make  sacrifices.  After  his 
return  from  the  service  and  in  all  the 
years  thereafter,  he  constantly  referred 
to  the  fact  that  he  would  never  forget 
that  I  would  come  to  the  Capitol  and  hold 
two  jobs  just  to  help  rim  the  congres- 
sional office.  In  meetings  large  and  small. 
he  has  bestowed  thanks  and  credit  to  me 
for  that  early  dedication.  He  never  for- 
got his  early  or  old  friends. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  Record  and 
might  study  the.se  remarks  will  know  that 
there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
instances  where  the  President  has  indi- 
vidually bestowed  upon  his  friends  his 
love  and  affections  and  blessings. 

Some  people  tend  to  picture  President 
Jolmson  as  a  hard-driving,  forceful 
juggernaut  of  a  man  who  swept  toward 
his  destiny  with  mirelenting  fervor.  It  is 
true  that  he  knew  that  he  must  apply 
himself  and  he  did  .so  with  all  of  his 
body  and  soul.  But  the  other  .side  of 
Lyndon  John-son  is  that  he  was  warm  and 
compassionate.  There  were  times  when 
he  would  be  so  overwhelmed  with  acts  of 
kindness  that  he  would  be  in  tears  him- 
self. When  he  could  help  a  young  student 
or  a  child  achieve  some  specir.l  considera-  ' 


tion.  that  seemed  to  pump  new  spirit  into 
his  soul  and  he  would  walk  on  a  cloud 
for  hours  or  days  at  a  time. 

If  he  heard  of  someone  on  his  staff  were 
having  illness  or  difficulty,  he  would  not 
make  a  phone  call  or  write  a  letter,  but 
instead  would  see  that  an  airplane  was 
mode  available  to  fly  him  or  a  member  of 
his  family  to  Mayo  Clinic  if  need  be.  If 
a  dear  friend  was  being  married,  he 
would  drive  or  fly  hundreds  of  miles  if 
he  could.  Or  if  a  close  friend  was  to  be 
buried,  he  tried  to  go  personally  to  pav 
his  last  respects. 

Pe-.v  people  realize  how  much  money 
he  would  bestow  on  his  family  or  his 
staff  o-'  his  friends  when  he  wanted  them 
to  make  a  special  trip  or  wanted  them  to 
Ivave  rela.xation  or  entertainment. 

Some  of  the  most  pleasant  evenings 
s!)ent  in  this  lifetime  by  countless  friends 
have  been  those  times  when  we  could 
viiit  individually  in  the  quiet  of  the  eve- 
ning reminiscing  and  recalling  the  good 
and  hard  times.  The  President  could  tell 
country  stories  with  a  strong  and  force- 
ful point  and  it  was  at  these  moments 
he  was  perhaps  at  his  best.  He  was  warm 
and  considerate  and  had  such  a  keen 
insight  into  human  nature  that  his  recol- 
lections v;ould  be  so  much  like  people 
that  the  person  listening  could  actually 
visualize  and  enjoy  an  America  marching 
forward  into  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  constant  theme  of 
President  Johnson's  service  is  the  essen- 
tial fact  that  he  worked  for  the  people. 
Having  been  raised  in  the  hard,  do', 
caliche  country  of  central  Texas  and 
having  to  scrape  out  an  education  and  a 
living.  President  Johnson  always  knew 
that  there  were  a  lot  of  people  who 
needed  help. 

When  he  became  a  Congressman  and 
later  a  Senator  and  then  President,  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  govern- 
ment was  an  instrument  to  help  people 
who  could  not  help  themselves.  He  visual- 
ized government  as  a  means  of  provid- 
ing essentials  to  the  downtrodden  and 
underprivileged  so  that  they  might  have 
hope  and  faith  in  their  government.  He 
sincerely  believed  that  government  was 
for  the  people,  and  he  used  that  power 
perhaps  more  than  any  President  we 
have  had.  Some  say  that  he  was  a  "pop- 
ulist" Piesident  and  perhaps  the  last  of 
the  populist-type  of  Presidents.  If  "popu- 
list" means  that  government  is  supposed 
to  do  things  for  people,  then  that  is  an 
apt  description  of  President  Johnson. 

President  Johnson  was  the  great  per- 
suader. He  was  America.  He  was  big,  ro- 
bust, driving,  doing,  living,  loving,  daring, 
but  doing  great  things  during  his  life. 
He  was  easily  the  most  colorful,  lovable 
man  of  our  times,  although  a  contro- 
versial man  at  times.  But  he  was  a  big 
man.  generous  to  a  fault,  who  loved  his 
friends  whom  he  had  around  him  at  all 
times. 

Lyndon  Johnson  never  ate  alone  at  his 
dinner  table,  friends  always  shared  his 
blessing. 

He  gave  his  life  to  public  service. 

<Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material.) 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  this  occasion,  I  would  like  to  join  my 
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colleague  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patman  in  paying  tribute  to  cm" 
late  President  Lj'ndon  Baines  Joluison. 

With  the  passing  of  any  prominent 
public  figure,  the  American  tradition  for 
eulogy  and  ceremony  has  become  so  com- 
monplace as  to  have  taken  away  much  of 
its  original  meaning.  It  has  been  the  cus- 
tom to  overly  salute  those  who  have 
passed  on  and  hail  their  achievements 
far  beyond  their  worth. 

As  a  result  of  the  American  penchant 
for  canonization,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
truly  evaluate  the  real  man — his  achieve- 
ments and  his  shortcomings.  But  in  the 
case  of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  we  are 
indeed  fortimate  to  have  a  yardstick  with 
which  few  can  dispute.  For,  although  he 
has  been  eulogized  by  friend  and  foe 
alike,  it  is  the  latter  that  holds  the  true 
key. 

As  columnist  Kenneth  Auchincloss  said 
in  Newsweek: 

Death  withheld  from  him  the  favors  It  has 
granted  other  Presidents:  that  extra  measure 
of  devotion  that  falls  to  those  who  die  in 
office,  such  as  John  Kennedy  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  or  the  benevolent  respect  accorded 
those,  such  as  Dwight  Eisenhower  and  Harry^ 
Truman  who  outlive  the  memory  ot&n. 
their  most  ardent  enemies.  Lyndon' J ohnson 
died  with  many  of  his  old  foes  ptill  arrayed 
against  him,  and  his  place  in  hiseory  far  from 
clear. 

Thus,  Lyndon  Johnson  must  be  viewed 
without  the  tragedy  tliat  has  so  often 
muted  criticism,  or  the  time  which  so 
often  mitigated  it. 

But,  as  a  longtime  friend  and  admirer 
of  the  late  President,  I  am  Indeed 
heartened  to  see  so  many  of  those 
who  opposed  him  or  his  policies  during 
his  life  identify  so  strongly  'with  him 
now.  I  think  particularly  of  the  youth 
of  our  Nation.  A  generation  of  young 
people  who  matured  in  the  controversial 
sixties — a  generation  that  saw  their 
President  as  a  symbol  of  the  war  they 
did  not  like  and  did  not  understand. 
This  generation  can  now  identify  with 
the  man  for  they  can  see  him  as  he 
really  was.  They  can  now  see  the  one 
quality  above  all  others,  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  possessed.  They  realize  that 
even  when  they  disagreed  with  him,  he 
was  doing  what  he  thought  was  best. 
That  even  when  they  disagreed  with 
him,  he  was  himself.  And.  they  respect 
that.  In  a  time  when  national  leaders 
are  looked  upon  as  aloof  and  having  a 
disdain  for  the  common  man,  our  young 
people  can  look  to  the  days  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  remember,  whether  he  'was 
with  you  or  against  you,  you  knew  it — 
for  this  man  did  not  walk  the  fence. 

As  this  young  generation  of  the  sixties 
turns  into  the  leaders  of  the  seventies 
and  the  eighties,  they  will  remember  the 
Lyndon  Johnson  of  the  civil  rights  and 
the  voting  rights.  But  even  when  they 
think  that  war,  I  am  sure  they  will  re- 
member the  night  in  March  of  1968  when 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  big  enough  to  relin- 
quish what  he  had  worked  a  lifetime  to 
achieve.  All  this,  In  the  mere  hope  that 
it  would  bring  that  frustrating  conflict 
to  a  quicker  close.  No  man  would  have 
hailed  the  announcement  that  peace  was 
Indeed  at  hand  more  than  the  President 
who  had  passed  on  but  a  day  earlier. 

My  memory  of  Lyndon  Johnson  will 


always  be  that  of  the  man  as  a  doer. 
When  he  took  charge,  the  reins  were  in 
firm  control.  He  was  a  very  decisive  per- 
son who  knew  how  to  get  the  job  done. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  dreams  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  were  the  programs  of 
Lyndon  Johnson.  In  my  opinion,  his  rec- 
ord of  social  legislation  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  President  in  this  century  in  its 
sweeping  impact  on  so  many  phases  of 
American  society.  The  right  of  the  poor. 
and  the  right  of  the  elderly  to  decent 
health  care,  were  not  rights  until  Lyn- 
don Johnson  pushed  his  medicare  and 
medicaid  through  Congress  in  the  mid- 
1960's.  And  the  rights  of  minorities  to 
buy  a  home  where  they  choose  or  the 
right  to  vote  for  their  public  officials  did 
not  become  realities  until  Lyndon  John- 
son's Civil  Rights  and  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1964  and  1965. 

Thus,  it  is  a  unique  tribute  to  the  man 
that  he  will  not  have  to  wait  for  years 
to  pass  before  history  will  look  kindly 
on  him.  He  does  not  need  us  to  build 
monuments  to  him,  for  he  has  left  his 
own.  For,  it  is  a  rare  man  whose  oppo- 
nents will  look  back  upon  his  achieve- 
ments and  say  he  has  guaranteed  the 
rights  and  bettered  the  opportunities  of 
generations  of  Americans  yet  unborn. 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  was  such  a  rare 
man. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  SiJeaker,  President 
Johnson  will  be  remembered  in  history 
lor  his  effective  leadership  for  voting 
rights  and  other  programs  to  improve 
opportmiities  for  blacks.  As  no  President 
since  Lincoln,  Lyndon  Johnson  exerted 
the  full  leadei"ship  of  his  office  to  advance 
the  equality  of  all  Americans.  Like 
Lincoln,  his  efforts  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights,  as  in  Vietnam  policy,  divided  the 
Nation  deeply.  The  years  of  his  presiden- 
cy were  scarred  with  bloody  protest 
marches,  riots,  and  public  outcries 
against  moving  too  far,  too  fast  on  be- 
half of  human  rights.  Like  Lincoln, 
Lyndon  Johnson  kept  the  faitli.  To  tisc 
his  own  earthy  phrase,  he  "hunkered 
down'  when  the  protests  of  some  whites 
beat  down  over  his  head.  Unswervingly 
he  stuck  to  the  guiding  principle  that 
gave  birth  to  this  Nation,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal. 

Tills  acliievement,  so  true  to  the  spirit 
of  America,  will  be  honored  even  when 
time  dims  the  memory  of  Vietnam. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lyndon 
Joluison  dominated  the  legislative  land- 
scape in  his  bfetime  as  he  will  command 
a  quarter  century  of  historians'  writings. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1947  he 
'was  already  a  driving  force  in  the  Son- 
ate.  Even  then,  his  rise  seemed  fore- 
ordained, from  majority  leader  of  that 
body,  to  Vice  President,  to  the  most  pow- 
erftil  office  in  the  land. 

And  he,  of  all  Presidents,  was  as  big 
as  the  office. 

He  charted  the  most  far-reaching 
record  of  acliievement  in  American  his- 
tory, both  as  Senator  and  as  President. 
Like  tlie  man  himself,  his  legislative 
accomplisliments  are  larger  than  life, 
and  have  changed  forever  the  course  of 
the  Nation's  history. 

Driven  by  compassion  for  the  least 
fortimate;  convinced  that  America  would 
not   work   in   theory   or   practice   until 


evei-y  citizen  was  brought  into  the  great 
consensus  he  sought,  he  put  the  full 
force  of  his  energy  and  determination 
behind  creation  of  the  Great  Society  as 
he  did  behind  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  and  the  Voting  F.iglus  AlI  of  the 
following  year. 

He  asked  more  of  us  than  we  dreamed 
wc  had:  and  forced,  cajoled  and  persuad- 
ed the  88th.  89th  and  90lh  Congresses 
to  join  liim  in  liistory. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  \ibrant.  vital 
man  of  boundless  energy,  intolerant  only 
of  tho.se  whose  involvement  in  the  world 
was  circumscribed  by  a  slu'ug.  He  di'ovc 
himself  relentlessly,  and  demanded  the 
same  tot."l  dedication  and  commitment 
from  those  around  him. 

But  beneath  the  rough  exterior  I  knew 
liim  as  a  kind,  compassionate,  humani- 
tarian person.  His  instincts  were  correct: 
the  love  of  coimtry  that  put  them  into 
action  was  real.  If  the  results  of  some  of 
the  Great  Society  promi'-es  have  not  f'ul- 
filled  our  expectations,  it  is  incumbeiil 
upon  us  to  put  them  right. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  great  leader,  the 
land  has  lost  a  giant.  History  has  gained 
a  man  who  will  grow  with  time  as  hL"; 
record  is  measured  agaiivst  passing  gen- 
erations whose  lot  is  immeasurably  im- 
proved by  his  years  in  the  Ser.ate  and 
White  House. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  shouldered  a  heavy 
responsibility  during  liis  term  of  ofQce. 
and  it  has  been  duly  noted  by  many 
Members  this  afternoon  that  his  un- 
timely death  can  well  be  traced  to  the 
pressure  that  he  felt  in  tho  White  House. 

We  remember  him  not  only  as  the 
36th  President,  but  also  as  a  House  and 
Senate  Member  and  a  leader  dui'ing  liit 
days  in  the  legislative  branch. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  much  of  the 
review  of  his  career  centers  around  the 
controvcr.sy  of  the  Vietnam  period.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  an  imaginative  Presi- 
dent, and  an  imaginative  Member  of  the 
House  and  Senate.  Certainly,  the  success 
he  achieved  in  politics  and  government 
was  the  result  of  his  determination.  Hie 
hard  work  that  he  put  into  his  assirn- 
ments,  and  his  willmgness  to  shoulder 
great  resjionsibility. 

His  loss,  coming  so  soon  after  tliat  of 
former  President  Trimian.  deprives  our 
Nation  of  the  wise  counsel  that  a  re- 
spected senior  statesman  can  gi\e.  He 
will  be  missed  in  that  sense.  He  desenes 
the  respect  and  appreciation  of  all  Amer- 
icans for  the  steadfast  fashion  with 
wliicli  he  faced  his  awesome  responsibil- 
ities. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Derwinski  and  my- 
self, I  express  to  Mrs.  Lady  Bird  John- 
son and  the  other  members  of  the  John- 
son family  our  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  LTDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wcuki  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  the 
sorrow  we  all  feel  in  mourning  the  un- 
timely death  of  former  President  Ljndou 
Baines  Johnson, 

Thiou&hout  Ills  long  career  in  public 
service.  Lyndon  Johnson  served  tlie  Na- 
tion with  distinction — as  Congressman, 
as  Senator,  as  Vice  President  and  as 
President.  As  floor  leader  of  Uie  Senate 
and  later  as  36th  President  of  the  Ui.ued 
States.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  man  of 
action,  a  man  who  put  less  stock  in  iho- 
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than  in  accomplishment.  His  deep 
of  the  Congress  and  his  keen  under- 
standing of  the  legislative  process  en- 
a  )led  him  to  shape  his  dreams  into  real- 
it  es.  As  President,  Lyndon  Johnson  rec- 
ommended 200  major  measures  to  the 
Cjngress.  Of  these,  181  were  passed  into 
l£  w.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  accom- 
p  ishments  for  a  moment  : 

1964.  Passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 

1964,  Passage  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
ti  nity  Act, 

1965,  Passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
1965,  Passage  of  the  Social  Security 

A  nendments. 

1965,  Passage  of  the  Elementary  and 
Si  condary  Education  Act. 

1965,  Passage  of  the  Department  of 
Hjusing  and  Urban  Development  Act. 

1966,  Passage  of  the  Demonstration 
C  ties  and  Metropolitan  Development 
A:t. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson  started 
msre  programs  for  social  progress  than 
ai  y  other  Chief  Executive  in  our  history. 
H;  sought  to  care  for  the  sick  through 
medicare  and  medicaid:  he  sought  to 
mike  life  more  tolerable  for  the  elderly 
through  increases  ifc  social  security;  he 
sought  to  educate  the  young  through 
tr  pling  money  for  schools;  he  sought  to 
piovide  equal  rights  and  dignity  for  all 
m;n  with  legislation  that  advanced  the 
cause  of  civil  rights  more  significantly 
th  an  any  measure  since  the  Emancipa- 
te in  Proclamation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  politically  fashion- 
atle  these  days  to  belittle  the  accom- 
pl  shments  of  these  Great  Society  pro- 
gi  ams.  One  reads  in  the  press,  and  one 
h<  ars  from  this  administration,  that 
th;se  programs,  although  noble  in  in- 
sp  ration,  did  not  really  help  people.  One 
re  ids  that  these  programs  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  downtrodden  without  an- 
swering their  needs.  I  do  not  agree.  All 
or  e  has  to  do  is  to  think  of  the  pride  of 
a  black  American  who,  after  two  cen- 
turies of  disenfranchisement,  votes  for 
ths  first  time.  All  one  has  to  do  is  think 
of  the  relief  of  a  sick  old  man  who  finally 
re  :eives  hospital  care ;  all  one  has  to  do 
is  think  of  the  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment of  a  Job  Corpsman  who  has  just 
re  -eived  his  first  paycheck. 

Mr.  Speaker.  President  Johnson  had 
hi  ;  faults,  but  his  sentiments  were  the 
ri(  ht  ones.  Perhaps  nowhere  are  his 
ba  sic  beliefs  stated  more  clearly  than  in 
a  speech  he  delivered  to  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  on  March  1.5.  1965.  In  that 
sp  ^ch  he  said : 

:  want  to  be  the  President  v.lio  educated 
yo  mg  children  to  the  wonders  of  their 
wc  rid.  I  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped 
to  feed  the  hungry  and  to  prepare  them  to  be 
ta:  payers  Instead  of  ta.\eaters. 

:  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped  the 
po  w  to  find  their  own  way  and  who  pro- 
te<ted  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  vote  In 
evi  ry  election. 

:  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped  to 
en  I  hatred  among  his  fellow  men  and  who 
pr(  moted  love  among  the  people  of  all  races 
an  1  all  religions  and  all  parties. 

1  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped 
to  end  war  among  the  brothers  of  this  earth. 

rhe  tragedy  of  Lyndon  Johnsons 
de  ith  Is  that  he  died  before  a  cease- 
fir  >  in  Vietnam  had  been  announced. 
Bi  t,  in  so  many  other  areas,  what  Presi- 
de it  Jfrfinson  wanted  he  achieved.  Lvn- 


don  Johnson  wanted,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  to  help  people — especially  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  oppressed — those  peo- 
ple too  weak  to  help  themselves.  When 
future  historians  look  back  at  this  era. 
I  believe  Lyndon  Johnson  will  be  re- 
membered as  he  would  want. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  an  im- 
posing figure  on  the  world's  landscape 
throughout  the  decade  of  the  1960's. 
From  modest  origins  he  became  a  con- 
gressional aide,  a  Congressman,  a  Sen- 
ator, an  effective  Senate  majority  leader, 
Vice  President  of  this  Nation  and,  in  the 
tragic  aftermath  of  President  John  Ken- 
nedy's death.  President  by  succession  and 
again  by  virtue  of  his  genuine  landslide 
victory  in  1964. 

Lyndon  Johnson  brought  to  full  fru- 
ition the  work  of  the  Roosevelt  era,  pro- 
moting the  civil  rights  of  the  disenfran- 
chised and  the  poor,  working  for  the  eco- 
nomic, educational,  housing,  and  health 
advancement  of  all  Americans  through 
Federal  action. 

It  is  fashionable  now.  of  course,  to  note 
the  disappointment  and  the  expense  that 
have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  am- 
bitious variety  of  Federal  programs  be- 
gun or  dramatically  enlarged  under  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  It  is  said  that  programs  and 
Federal  money  could  not  buy  education, 
health,  or  security;  neither  could  they 
guarantee  good  housing  or  outlaw  dis- 
crimination. 

Such  a  mood  of  examination  .should 
not  neglect  to  note,  however,  the  accom- 
plishments of  Lyndon  Johnson  as  a  leg- 
islative leader  and  as  President.  The 
enormous  positive  accomplishments  of 
the  programs  passed  in  that  era  and  im- 
plemented through  the  past  decade 
should  not  be  disregarded. 

Lyndon  Johnson's  dreams  for  the  Na- 
tion were  large  and  ambitious,  and  his 
accomplishments  as  a  man  matched  hLs 
dreams.  He  led  this  Nation  into  a  time 
of  unparalleled  government  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  lives  of  all  Americans.  Medi- 
care, civil  rights  legislation,  voting  rights 
laws,  medical  research  programs  and  aid 
to  education — all  of  these  are  lasting 
tributes  to  the  man  and  his  dreams. 

As  an.  architect,  planning  the  Great 
Society  in  America,  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
humane  and  compassionate;  as  the 
builder  of  an  ideal  Nation,  his  energies 
and  skills  seemed  to  have  no  limit.  For 
those  efforts  and  for  the  legacy  he  leaves 
in  a  more  humane  and  concerned  govern- 
ment, we  are  all  in  his  debt. 

Mr.  R ANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  our  36th  President.  Lyndon  Baines 
Jolinson,  was  a  tragedy  for  most  of  the 
world.  But  nowhere  was  this  tragedy  felt 
more  deeply  than  by  the  poor  and  mi- 
nority Americans  for  whom  L.  B.  J. 
showed  unparalleled  concern. 

De.siiite  his  failure  to  achieve  the  peace 
he  longed  for  in  Vietnam,  he  will  live  in 
history  as  the  President  who  stood  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  concern  for  the 
position  of  the  black  man  in  America. 
While  some  of  his  foreign  policy  deci- 
sions may  be  open  to  criticism,  few  Pres- 
idents have  done  as  much  for  these  peo- 
ple here  in  America  v.ho  needed  help  the 
most. 
Tlie   day   that   L>Tidon   Johnson   an- 


nounced that  he  would  not  again  seek 
the  office  of  the  Presidency,  he  said: 
I  have  not  done  near  enough. 

But  in  the  field  of  civil  rights,  few  man 
could  have  done  more. 

Lyndon  Johnson  believed  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  for  all  Americans.  As  a 
teacher  of  Mexican  Americans  in  his 
native  Texas,  he  had  seen  the  damage 
done  by  discrimination.  He  knew,  as  only 
someone  who  has  observed  it  can  know, 
the  harm  that  is  inflicted  by  bigotry  and 
injustice. 

Six  years  before  he  was  to  become 
President,  Lyndon  Johnson,  as  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  led  the  struggle 
against  an  attempted  filibuster  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  passage  of  the 
first  Federal  civil  rights  bill  since  Recon- 
struction. His  efforts,  more  than  anyone 
else  in  the  national  leadership,  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957.  There  were  those 
who  complained  that  this  act  was  not 
enough,  and  Lyndon  Johnson  agreed. 
But  it  was  a  beginning,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  begin  somewhere. 

In  the  first  few  weeks  after  that  tragic 
day  of  President  Kennedy's  death  in 
1963,  those  of  us  who  did  not  know  Lyn- 
don Johnson  were  looking  for  an  indica- 
tion of  what  type  of  President  he  would 
become.  To  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
he  said: 

Let  us  continue. 

He  would  soon  prove  that  a  person's 
sense  of  justice  need  not  have  any  rela- 
tion to  his  birthplace. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  that  the  most  signif- 
icant piece  of  civil  rights  legislation  in 
our  history  was  enacted,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  This  act  called  for  an  end 
to  prejudice  in  not  only  the  areas  of  em- 
ployment and  pubUc  accommodations, 
but  also  prohibited  discrimination  in 
federally  assisted  programs. 

Yet  it  was  Lyndon  Johnson  who  real- 
ized that  the  job  was  not  completed,  that 
millions  of  black  Americans  were  still 
denied  their  birthright  in  this  democ- 
racy, the  right  to  vote.  He  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1965  and  had  the  courage  to  say, 
"we  shall  overcome"  while  the  eyes  of 
the  Nation  were  on  Selma,  Ala.  His  de- 
sire to  let  all  the  people  have  a  voice  in 
our  Government  resulted  in  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  that  same  year.  The  act 
removed  Uteracy  tests  and  other  dis- 
criminatory procedures  as  criteria  for 
registering  to  vote. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
smile  on  the  face  of  a  Job  Corpsman  who 
has  just  received  his  first  job,  the  expres- 
sion of  happiness  displayed  by  the  mother 
of  a  Head  Start  child,  and  the  pride  seen 
in  a  black  American  who  after  100  years 
of  disenfranchisement  votes  for  the  first 
time — all  serve  as  the  greatest  memorial 
to  the  man  from  Texas — Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson. 

The  imtimely  loss  of  this  great  Presi- 
dent of  the  "Little  People"  is  deeply  felt 
by  us  all.  The  fact  that  he  rose  from  the 
reactionary  Southern  resistance  to  the 
challenges  of  change — to  become  the 
greatest  innovator  of  social  change  in 
modem  America  indeed  marks  the  true 
greatness  of  President  Johnson, 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  unique  man,  a 
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rare  man  who  realized  that  the  force  of 
freedom  is  a  never  ceasing  and  imstop- 
pable  force.  He  was  a  southerner,  but 
yet  refused  as  President  to  be  boimd  by 
the  tragedies  of  sectional  hatred  and 
regional  perceptions. 

There  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
many  comparisons  made  between  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  his  colleague  in  the 
Presidency,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Many  of 
these  comparisons  are  valid.  But  a  qual- 
ity which  Mr.  Johnson  possessed  singu- 
larly was  the  ability  to  do  what  was 
right  on  the  sole  grounds  that  it  was 
right. 

His  administration  should  not  be  re- 
membered for  the  great  amount  of  social 
legislation  it  produced  and  initiated  as 
law.  But  rather  it  should  be  remembered, 
not  in  the  annals  of  history,  but  in  the 
lives  of  our  people  as  having  served  as 
an  agent  of  freedom's  mission  and  a 
commander  in  this  Nation's  war  with 
itself. 

While  it  is  customary  to  mark  the 
passing  of  our  national  leaders  with  trib- 
ute and  praise — Lyndon  Johnson  au- 
thorized his  own  tribute  by  his  steadfast 
determination  to  take  his  high  office  to 
the  people  and  thereby  allow  them  to 
govern.  This  tribute  now  serves  and  shall 
forever  serve  as  a  measuring  stick  for 
all  of  those  who  shall  hold  the  Presidency 
of  this  land. 

Most  importantly,  it  allowec'.  Federal 
marshals  to  supervise  registering  and 
voting  procedures  in  those  counties 
where  the  Attorney  General  deemed  it 
necessary. 

Despite  the  success  of  his  efforts  to 
obtain  legislation  that  guaranteed  the 
constitutional  rights  denied  to  black 
Americans  and  other  minorities  through- 
out American  history.  President  John- 
son had  the  wisdom  to  realize  that  the 
long,  hard  journey  toward  equality  had 
not  ended  because  these  rights  were 
won,  but  had  just  begun.  He  realized 
that  it  does  a  man  no  good  to  win  the 
right  to  eat  in  the  restaurant  or  sleep 
in  the  hotel  of  his  choice  if  his  economic 
condition  prohibits  him  from  affording 
the  meal  or  the  room.  So  LjTidon  John- 
son conceived  the  Great  Society  pro- 
grams to  wage  war  on  poverty,  and  in 
so  doing  provided  hope  and  a  means 
out  of  the  depressing  cycle  of  poverty 
for  thousands  who  before  knew  no  hope 
and  felt  that  their  Grovernment  did  not 
care.  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
the  other  programs  of  the  Great  Society 
such  as  medicare  and  Federal  aid  to 
education  are  tributes  to  Lyndon  John- 
son's compassion  for  his  fellow  man. 

It  was  during  Lyndon  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration that  for  the  first  time, 
blacks  were  appointed  to  important  posts 
in  the  Federal  Government.  Because  of 
Lyndon  Johnson,  a  black  man  now  sits 
on  this  Nation's  highest  court. 

In  1968,  Lyndon  Johnson  signed  into 
law  two  more  important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation: a  Jury  Selection  Act  and  a  Fair 
Housing  Act. 

In  1963,  speaking  at  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
100  years  after  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address,  Vice  President  Johnson  said: 

Until  Justice  Is  blind  to  color,  until  edu- 
cation Is  unaware  of  race,  untU  opportunity 
Is  unconcerned  with  the  color  of  mens  skins, 
emancipation  will  be  a  proclamation  not  ful- 


filled In  fact,  to  that  extent  we  shall  have 
fallen  short  of  assuring  freedom  to  the 
free. 

We  would  all  do  well  to  remember  his 
words. 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  many  inspiring  statements  written 
about  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  One  of  the 
finest  statements  was  the  editorial  writ- 
ten by  Dick  West  who  is  the  editorial  di- 
rector for  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  This 
excellent  editorial  has  some  plain-spoken 
facts  about  our  great  plain-spoken  Pres- 
ident. President  Johnson  was  a  man  of 
action  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  the 
comments  from  West  about  Lyndon 
Johnson  in  action.  Many  times  it  has 
been  said  that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was 
the  most  colorful  personality  in  the  his- 
tory of  Texas.  Dick  West  in  the  News 
describes  some  of  these  characteristics. 

L.  B.  J.:   His  iNFLtJUNCES  and  Talfnt.? 
(By  Dick  West) 

AvsTiN. — Two  questions  went  through  my 
mind  as  I  filed  past  the  flag-draped  casket 
holding  the  body  of  former  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson :  Who  and  what  were  the  great  In- 
fluences in  his  life?  And  what  talents  or 
qualities  did  this  complex  man,  who  roamed 
the  Pedernales  and  ruled  on  the  Potomac, 
use  to  the  fullest? 

As  to  influences:  You  have  to  start  with 
Lady  Bird,  whom  he  loved  deeply  but  who 
has  talents  of  her  own  which  helped  him 
greatly:  "Sometimes  I  feel  like  a  bald  eagle," 
he  told  me  once  at  the  ranch  as  we  rode 
around  in  his  Continental  "I  am  too  aggres- 
sive. I  want  to  soar  too  high.  Bird,  bless  her, 
has  a  way  of  bringing  me  back  to  earth." 

You  include  next  his  parents.  His  father 
"worked  the  laziness  out  of  me,"  Johnson  re- 
called. "He  would  yell  out  from  the  kitchen 
and  tell  me  to  get  out  of  bed — that  every  boy 
in  town  had  a  head  start  on  me.  He  was  a 
taskmaster.  He  taught  me  the  value  of  at- 
tending to  details — and,  brother  that  came 
in  handy  about  40  years  later  when  I  sat  in 
the  President's  office.  He  was  big  on  the  mean- 
ing of  responsibility.  Once  he  said.  "Son, 
you'll  never  know  what  It  means  to  be  a 
father  until  you  are  a  father."  " 

While  Johnson's  father  stressed  perspira- 
tion, his  mother  lent  Inspiration. 

It  was  she  who  made  him  get  an  educa- 
tion, who  channeled  his  muscle,  energy  and 
drive  Into  higher  spheres  of  endeavor.  "I 
guess  If  It  hadn't  been  for  her."  he  confided. 
"I  would  have  been  just  a  clerk  in  the  High- 
way Department.  My  daddy  made  me  get  up 
and  go.  But  she  was  the  spark  who  first  got 
me  to  thinking  where  to  go." 

And  then  there  was  the  late  Speaker  Sam 
Rayburn  of  Bonham.  In  the  living  room  at 
the  ranch,  there  used  to  be  a  big  picture  of 
Mr.  Sam,  and  Johnson  loved  to  sit  under  it  In 
his  favorite  chair.  He  would  lean  way  back 
in  It  as  he  phllosophled  and  talked  gently — 
then  lunge  forward,  arms  out  wide,  as  he 
made  a  telling  point. 

Mr.  Sam  taught  hftm  the  parliament.Try 
process  on  Capitol  Hfil.  Mr.  Sam  taught  him 
how  to  line  up  vote/ In  the  Senate.  Mr.  Sam. 
when  Lyndon  gotyflown  in  the  dumps,  "got 
me  up  again."  Mr/sam  took  him  off  one  day 
and  said,  "Lyndo/,  you've  got  to  get  a  thicker 
hide.  You  let  too  many  little  things  bother 
you.  This  Is  a  rough  place  to  operate.  It'll 
drive  you  crazy  If  you  let  it — and  you  are  by 
nature  sensitive  and  lovable,  striving  in  a 
place  where  you  at  times  can't  be  sensitive 
and  lovable.  There  are  a  lot  of  s.o.b.'s  who'll 
cut  your  insides  out  if  you  let  them." 

There  was  Alvin  Wlrtz.  attorney  and  Texas 
state  senator  in  the  late  1930s.  "Many  men 
have  been  my  teachers,  but  one  stands  out 
above  the  rest — Alvtn  Wlrtz.  He  taught  me 
the  most  about  the  one  element  In  politics 
that  matters  the  most — the  people." 


Johnson  and  Wirtz  once  met  with  some 
private  utility  executives  In  an  effort  to  per- 
suade the  larger  companies  to  extend  power 
to  small  farmers  in  rural  areas.  At  one  point. 
LBJ  got  mad  and  told  one  of  the  utility 
presidents  to  "go  to  hell." 

Wlrtz  took  him  off  to  the  side.  "Llstei;, 
Lyndon.  I've  been  in  this  bvisiness  a  long 
time.  You  felt  like  a  hero  talking  that  way 
in  front  ol  your  consumer  friends,  but  your 
f-peech  broke  up  the  meeting.  It  left  us  back 
where  we  started.  If  I  have  learned  anything 
in  all  these  years,  it  is  this:  You  can  tell  a 
man  to  go  to  hell,  but  you  can't  make  him 

go." 

As  to  taleiUs  and  qualities,  the  two  In  my 
opinion  which  contributed  the  most  to  John- 
son's success  were  a  tremendous  reservoir  of 
energy  and  an  uncanny  knack  of  persuasion. 
He  was  born  with  the  first;  he  developed  the 
latter. 

He  once  admitted  that  the  margin  he  had 
over  other  men  was  his  capacity  to  work 
harder  than  they  do.  He  waked  up  around 
7:30  in  the  White  House,  worked  two  hours 
in  bed.  en'iered  the  oval  office  in  the  west 
wing  around  10.  After  a  swim,  lunch  and 
nap,  he  began  a  "second  day"  at  4:30  in  the 
afternoon  and  often  labored  until  mid- 
night— maybe  later  if  he  had  to  attend  some 
official  function. 

When  Johnson  decided  on  a  political 
career,  the  private  business  world  lost  the 
greatest  salesman  in  history.  He  talked, 
argued  and  i>ersuaded  his  way  into  the  Sen- 
ate's top  leadership.  In  his  earlier  years  he 
would  become  angrj-  and  impatient;  later  he 
learned  the  wisdom  and  art  of  reasoning 
without  being  unreasonable. 

One  time  at  a  social  function  he  met  Sen. 
Frank  Church  of  Idaho,  who  had  Just  made 
a  bitter  speech  against  Johnson's  \Metnam 
venture. 

"Frank,"  he  said,  "that  speech  wasn't  a 
bit  helpful." 

"I'm  sorry.  Mr.  President,  the  headlines 
exaggerated  what  I  said." 

"Frank,  the  headlines  are  all  that  people 
read." 

"But.  Mr.  President.  I  didn't  go  any  farther 
th.-.n  Waiter  Lippmann." 

"Well.    Frai.k.  "    the    President    shot    back. 
"the  next  time  yovi  need  money  to  build  a 
dam  in  Idaho,  youd  better  see  Lippmann." 

The  last  time  1  visited  the  former  presi- 
dent at  tiie  ranch.  I  noticed  he  had  mellowed 
He  was  more  reflective,  he  was  calmer,  defi- 
nitely more  complacent  and  philosophical 
about  disappointments  and  frictions  of  the 
past. 

As  I  got  in  the  car  to  head  for  Dallas,  he 
stuck  his  head  in  the  window  for  a  final 
farewell. 

"Your  paper  has  been  rough  on  me  at 
times  in  the  pa.<^t."  he  commented  In  a  tone 
of  forgive-and-forgct.  Then  he  lowered  his 
head,  grinned  and  quipped:  "And  you  know, 
there  were  times  I  had  it  coming  " 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grate- 
ful for  this  opportunity  to  honor  the 
memoiT  of  our  distinguished  36th  Presi- 
dent and  one  of  the  most  powerful  legis- 
lators ever  to  labor  imder  the  dome  of 
the  Capitcl.  Lyndon  Baines  Jolinson. 

Lyndon  Johnson  in  many  respects 
seemed  larger  than  life.  He  was  a  big 
man.  an  imposing  man.  a  man  who  re- 
flected the  si/re  and  greatness  of  his  be- 
loved home  State  of  Texas. 

He  Wits  born  near  Johnson  City.  Tex  . 
in  1908.  After  graduating  from  South- 
west State  Teachers  College  in  1930.  he 
got  a  job  teaching  school.  But  the  role 
of  an  educator  is  not  the  one  that  Lyn- 
don Johnson  chose  to  play  for  a  lifetime 
Rather,  a  career  of  public  service  as  an 
elected  representative  of  the  people  called 
him. 
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He  came  to  Washington  In  late  1931 

a^id  here  he  remained  until  1968.  He  left 

mark  on  this  city,  In  this  Chamber 

here  he  served  from  1937  to  1948,  In  the 

^nate  where  he  distinguished  himself  as 

ajority  leader,  and  in  the  White  HoiLse 

here  he  planned  for  a  Great  Society 

>r  all  Americans. 

My  fondest  memories  of  Lyndon  John- 
in  will  always  be  of  his  leadership  in 
le  area  of  civil  rights.  We  worked  to- 
!ther.  taking  the  great  strides  toward 
:hleving  equality  of  oppoitunity  for  all 
ople. 

He  told  us.  in  a  joint  session  of  the 
Congress  that  'We  Shall  Overcome"  and 
us  to  passage  of  landmark  civil  rights 
gislation. 

Although  he  presided  over  a  divided 
rtition  in  his  last  months  in  office,  I  be- 
;ve  It  is  important  to  remember  his  uni- 
ing  plea,  "Let  us  continue"  as  this 
untry  stood  numb  and  profoundly 
ijieved  at  the  death  of  a  young  and  vigor- 
is  President. 

Finally,  it  was  the  war  in  Vietnam  that 

id   to   Lyndon   Johnson's   decision   in 

i  68  not  to  seek,  once  again,  the  highest 

olRce  in  the  land.  He  may  certainly  be 

4nsidered  one  of  the  casualties  of  that 

agic  conflict. 

The  awesome  re.'^ponsibihlies  of  the 
Pt'esidency  put  a  great  strain  on  the 
even  a  heart  as  birr  as  Lyndon 
(|hn.?on's.    On    Januai-y    22,    v.-ith    the 
ki  Lowledge  imparted  to  him  by  President 
Npcon  that  the  Vietnam  war  was,  at  last 
mercifully,   over,   Lyndon   Johnson 
at  his  ranch  in  Texas. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  mourning 
passing  of  this  dynamic  legislator,  in- 
^trious  chief  executive  and  eminent 
er  statesman.   I  extend   my  deepest 
mpathy  to  his  remarkable  wife.  Lady 
d.  and  his  entire  family. 
Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  still  hard 
all  us  to  realize  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
no  longer  here.  And  in  truth.  In  the 
jasures  for  which  he  was  responsible 
lich  are  changing  for  the  better  the 
es  of  so  manj'.  he  will  always  be  here. 
Ele  is  widely  recognized  as  the  out- 
nding   legislative    craftsman   of   our 
i  ne.  the  greatest  majority  leader  of  the 
ever.  Never  before  has  a  ?in:rle  in- 
di^fidual  had  impact  like  his  not  just  at 
end  of  Pemisylvamii   Avenue   but 
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President  Johnson  wrs  one  of  the  truly 
at  Chief  Executives  our  country  has 
d.  If  onlj-  he  could  have  lived  another 
years.  He  deserved  time  to  enjoy  the 
irement  he  had  earned,  and  time  to 
how.  with  the  test  of  the  years,  people 
value  his  efforts  ever  more,  as  hap- 
w1th   President   Truman   before 
n. 

Others  more  eloquent  v.ill  describe  his 
lievements.  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
my  own  experience  with  the  man 
llom  I  am  privileged  to  have  had  as 
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friend. 

In  1935.  when  I  first  came  to  Washing- 
to  i  as  assistant  to  Congressman  P.  L. 
Gi^away  of  Oklahoma,  the  New  Deal 
w!  s  at  its  flood  tide.  One  of  the  first  peo- 
pl '.  with  whom  I  became  acquainted  was 
Lj  ndon  Johnson,  who  shortly  became  as- 
si;  tant  to  Congres.sman  Richard  Kleberg 


of  Texas.  Tliose  were  days  of  frantic  leg- 
i.slative  activity.  But  at  that  time  each 
House  Member  had  a  staff  of  only  two. 
and  the  Capitol  Hill  community  had  not 
gi-own  too  big  for  people  to  generally  be 
acquainted.  President  Johnson  and  I 
came  from  similar  agrarian  southwestern 
backgrounds.  We  were  born  only  about 
200  miles  apart  in  central  Texas,  al- 
though my  own  family  soon  moved  to 
Oklahoma. 

We  had  an  organization  on  the  Hill 
then  called  the  Little  Congress,  and  Lyn- 
don Johnson  was  elected  as  its  President, 
wich  me  among  his  supporters. 

Lyndon  Johnson  \\a.s  always  mindful 
of  people,  thoughtful,  interested  in  in- 
dividuals. Of  coui-se.  he  could  lose  his 
temper,  as  everyone  knows,  but  that  was 
in  his  zeal  for  action  and  was  quickly 
submerged  in  his  basic  kindness. 

He  remembered  the  little  things  as  well 
as  the  big  ones.  Even  in  liLs  White  House 
years  he  could  and  did  remember  to  call 
his  birthday  greetings  to  me  and  others. 
He  was  never  too  self-important  to  pay 
due  notice  to  staff  people,  on  the  Hill 
and  elsewhere,  to  let  them  know  that  he 
knew  about  and  valued  their  work.  If 
genius  is  an  infinite  capacity  for  detail. 
lie  had  it. 

We  developed  a  sentimental  attach- 
ment. Even  after  he  went  back  to  Texas 
he  never  failed  on  election  night  to  use 
his  fabled  ability  to  reach  anyone  on 
earth  by  telephone,  and  he  would  always 
find  me  and  get  the  results  of  my  cam- 
paign direct. 

As  chairman  of  the  Legislative  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  I  saw  a  good 
deal  of  him  during  the  White  House 
years.  And  my  appreciation  of  his  stature 
consistently  grew. 

One  of  the  incidents  I  remember  best 
occurred  v.-hen  I  sat  on  a  ^Vhite  House 
meeting  during  the  crisis  following  the 
seizure  of  the  Pueblo.  The  crew  of  81  was 
held  by  the  North  Koreans. 

Someone  urged  a  hard-line,  drastic 
military  response  despite  the  threat  that 
would  Involve  to  the  lives  of  the  crew.  In 
effect,  he  said: 

It's  only  81   men, 
Katiou  is  at  stake. 


aud   the  honor  of  our 


The  President  almost  ran  across  the 
room  in  his  anger  to  shake  his  fist  at 
that  man  and  said : 

Don't  you  ever  say  that  to  me.  I  would 
crawl  on  my  belly  before  I'd  give  up  the  life 
of  one  of  those  men.  If  we  do  not  cherish 
the  life  of  one  man  we  have  lost  everything 
thiit  coimts. 

Subsequ'^iitly.  he  did  what  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  those  men  back. 

One  of  my  fondest  memories  of  him 
is  of  the  time  in  1960  when  he  flew  to 
my  home  town.  Sliawnce.  Okla..  to  speak 
during  the  climatic  period  of  the  presi- 
dential campaign.  He  had  spoken  many 
times  that  day,  traveling  all  the  way 
from  Washington  State  to  Oklahoma 
and  going  on  to  Texas  the  same  evening. 
He  was  tired,  but  he  gave  that  crowd 
everything  he  had.  The  response  was  ter- 
rific, and  he  threw  away  his  prepared 
t*xt  for  15  minutes  of  impromptu  deliv- 
ery. Those  who  were  present  would  not 
forget  it.  It  was  the  greatest  political 
rally  ever  for  our  town.  In  a  front  page 
editorial  January  24,  Ross  Porter,  Pub- 


lisher of  the  Shawnee  News-Star,  re- 
called  it: 

Shawnee  Remembers  L.  B.  J. 

The  sudden  death  of  former  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson.  Monday,  la  his  beloved 
Te.xas  ranch  home  may  have  saddened  the 
world,  but  It  solemnly  shocked  a  multitude 
of  friends  in  his  neighboring  Oklahom.i. 

LB  J  u  as  a  good  neighbor  to  Oklahoma  and 
many  of  his  closest  longtime  friends  here, 
for  almost  four  decades,  had  learned  to  de- 
pend upon  his  friendship  and  loyalty  and 
they  cordially  reciprocated  in  typical  Sooner 
fashion.  LBJ  never  forgot  that. 

Here  is  one  example.  'When  the  Kennedv- 
Jchn.son  ticket  ran  into  trouble  late  in  Oc- 
tober 1960.  LBJ.  the  vice-presidential  candi- 
date who  had  campaigned  the  entire  coun- 
try, was  so  exhausted  and  distressed  after 
a  California  trip  that  he  was  ready  to  "throv/ 
in  the  towel"  and  return  to  the  Texas  ranch. 
He  had  made  a  commitment  however,  to 
speak  for  his  political  friends  in  Shawnee. 
Oklahoma. 

With  stark  political  defeat  staring  at  the 
ticket,  he  none  the  less  would  honor  that 
speaking  commitment,  even  though  In  a 
small  Oklahoma  town. 

Arriving  at  Shawnee  airport,  from  the  west 
coast  after  dark,  on  a  rainy  Thursday  night, 
LBJ  discovered  what  he  always  later  recalled 
as.  the  turning  point  In  the  campaign  came 
at  Shawnee,  I  knew  then  we  could  win  the 
election." 

A  very  large  motorcade  met  him  at  the 
airport  and  paraded  to  the  Municipal  Audi- 
torium, where  an  overflow  crowd  of  3,000. 
wildly  cheered  almost  everjthlng  he  said. 

He  returned  to  the  Texas  ranch  that  night 
a  happier  man,  more  convinced  of  victory 
by  the  Shawnee  reception.  Ten  days  later  the 
ticket  won  over  Richard  Nixon,  by  the  small- 
est victory — which  required  several  days  to 
officially  determine  the  outcome,  that  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  had  Indeed  won  the 
election. 

About  three  years  later,  Kermedy  was  as- 
sassinated in  Dallas  and  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  became  President  of  the  United 
States  for  the  next  five  years. 

President  Richard  Nixon,  who  talked  fre- 
qtiently  with  LBJ.  will  miss  his  experienced 
Judgment  and  wise  counseling  in  the  gigantic 
tasks  which  confront  each  president  of  the 
United  States. 

Lyndon  Johnson  always  remembered 
Shawnee  and  Shawnee  will  always  remember 
that  friendly  hard  working  country  boy 
neighbor  from  Texas,  whom  we  all  called, 
"LBJ." 

He  renlly  was  "something  else,"  and  we  be- 
like, history  will  say  so. — RP 

4kmong  the  best  tributes  that  I  have 
seal  was  one  from  a  University  of  Okla- 
hcrnia  student.  Randy  Splaingard,  night 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  Daily,  who  wrote 
this,  in  part,  about  the  reaction  there  to 
the  news  of  his  death: 

EuLocy  TO  Lyndon  Johnson 
".■ibout  Johnson?  'Wasn't  that  something? ' 
We  talked  about  it  a  few  minutes — aboi:t 
his  greatness  as  a  humanitarian,  a  world 
le.Tder.  a  vibrant  do;vTi-to-earth  man  who  will 
go  down  In  history  as  one  of  America's  great- 
est.'?. 

"Anyone  who  ever  visited  his  presidential 
libr.ary  in  Austin  can't  help  but  realize  how 
great  he  was."  I  said. 

"By  the  way.  have  you  heard  they've  been 
having  some  trouble  with  that  building?  The 
marble's  cracking,  I  think."  she  said. 

"You  know,  think  how  symbolic  it  would 
be  if  they  would  label  those  cracks  "Viet- 
nam." There  it  would  stand — an  eight-story 
monument  of  fine  marble,  one  of  the  most 
impressive  buildings  In  the  world,  marred  by 
cracks,  as  only  the  war  In  Vietnam  marred 
his  Ave  years  in  office."  I  thought  out  loud. 
It    was   nearing   7:30   p.m.   and   "Maude" 
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again  came  on  at  her  worst.  Soon  It  was  time 
to  return  to  work  and  put  out  a  front  page. 

News  of  his  death  was  still  coming  over  the 
wire  sporadically,  squeezed  between  the  Su- 
preme Court's  abortion  ruling  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Paris  p)eace  talks. 

I  sat  down  to  a  blank  front-page  dummy. 
"Johnson  gets  the  top  of  the  page."  I 
thought,  "It  can  be  no  other  way." 

I  sat  there  trying  to  busy  myself.  I  could 
do  little  until  an  adequate  story  on  Johnson 
came  over  the  wire.  Finally,  more  than  an 
hour  later,  it  did — and  I  went  to  work. 

Steve  Howland,  assistant  managing  editor, 
had  located  a  couple  of  pictures  of  Johnson 
for  my  use.  A  symbolic  double  black  box  was 
drawn  on  the  dummy  sheet,  the  story  was 
fitted,  and  the  picture  sized. 

It  was  time  to  write  a  headline.  "How  do 
you  summarize  Lyndon  Johnson's  life  in  28 
letters?"  I  thought.  I  sat  back  and  reminisced 
a  short  whUe. 

I  thought  of  that  dark  rainy  Friday  In 
November  1963  when  sixth-grade  classes 
were  proceeding  as  usual  in  my  Catholic  ele- 
mentary school  in  Collinsville.  111.  The  parish 
priest  suddenly  entered  the  room,  and 
solemnly  said,  "Let's  all  kneel  down  and 
pray.  The  President's  been  shot  and  killed." 

And  I  remembered  watching  television 
with  the  rest  of  my  family  for  three  con- 
tinuous days.  I  remembered  the  end  of  John- 
son's somber  statement  upon  first  arriving  in 
Washington,  D.C.  as  President — "I  ask  your 
help,  and  God's." 

I  remembered  hearing  of  the  violence  in 
Selma,  Ala.,  and  seeing  the  picture  of  John- 
son shaking  hands  with  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  upon  signing  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1965. 

"Dr.  King  wasn't  the  only  one  who  had  a 
dream,"  I  thought. 

I  recalled  writing  a  letter  to  him  soon  after 
that  and  receiving  a  warm  one  from  him  In 
return,  along  with  a  flve-by-nlne  black  and 
white  portrait  of  his  family.  Of  course  it  was 
a  stock  letter  with  a  stamped  signature,  but 
nevertheless  I  was  impressed. 

He  was  the  President. 

I  remembered  his  presidential  address 
when  for  the  first  time  he  referred  to  the 
"police  action"  In  Vietnam  as  a  "war."  As 
a  13-year-old,  I  naively  thought,  "It'll  all  be 
over  by  the  time  I'm  draft  age." 

I  recalled  reading  letters  in  Ann  Landers' 
column  from  persons  enraged  with  the 
President's  treatment  of  his  dogs. 

I  remembered  my  grandparents'  Social 
Security  Increases,  and  their  registering  for 
Medicare.  I  remembered  someone  calling  him 
"education's  best  friend." 

And  I  remember  "I  am  not  seeking  and 
win  not  accept  the  nomination  of  my  party 
for  another  term  as  your  President." 

So  how  do  you  sum  it  all  up  In  28  let- 
ters? 

"Well."  I  thought,  "you  use  his  phrase — 
'Great  Society.'  That  will  be  his  most  last- 
ing gift  to  this  country." 

And  so  the  headline  was  quickly  formed — 
"  'Great  Society'  President  dies." 

That  seemed  to  say  it  all. 

I  finished  the  rest  of  the  front  page,  and 
approved  the  others  to  appear  In  the  next 
morning's  issue.  I  left  Copeland  Hall  near 
midnight — about  two  hours  later  than  usual. 
But  then,  it  wasn't  an  ordinary  night. 

As  I  walked  through  the  parking  lot  to  my 
house,  I  noticed  its  stillness.  Not  a  car  passed 
along  Elm  as  I  made  my  two  minute  Jaunt. 

And  I  remember  thinking,  "Let  the  world 
stand  still  for  a  moment." 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  dead,  and  I  felt  a 
little  less  human  because  of  It. 

Randt  Splaingard. 

Another  perceptive  evaluation  came 
from  Jack  Reese,  executive  editor  of  the 
Norman  Transcript: 


Come,  Let  Us    .    .   . 

Every  President  lives,  the  late  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson  told  Congress  In  1969,  not 
only  with  what  Is,  but  with  what  has  been 
and  what  could  be. 

Within  the  framework  of  these  circum- 
stances and  the  varied  personalities  of  the 
leadership  at  bis  disposal,  he  sees  the  hope  of 
a  better  America,  a  world  at  peace,  a  country 
aware  of  its  own  destiny. 

He  was  reminding  the  men  and  women 
with  whom  he  had  had  such  long  association 
as  a  legislative  leader  that  the  great  events 
of  any  Presidency  are  shaped  by  many  forces, 
controlled  and  uncontrolled. 

Strong  Presidents,  it  has  been  observed, 
"store  up  trouble  for  themselves  and  their 
successors." 

This  is  what  happened  to  President  John- 
son, and  not  solely  because  of  Vietnam,  the 
high  price  tag  which  has  been  attached  to  a 
distinguished  career  In  government. 

Not  many  can  forget  that  sad  day  In  No- 
vember 1963  when  a  nation,  stunned  by  in- 
credible events,  focused  its  eyes  on  a  new 
leader,  one  uniquely  equipped  by  legislative 
experience,  tutored  by  masters  of  the  po- 
litical game. 

President  Johnson's  ascendancy  to  power 
came  at  one  of  the  moments  in  history  which 
had  been  building  for  at  least  two  decades. 
The  tragedy  of  the  Kennedy  assassination 
served  as  a  kind  of  catalyst  to  great  hopes. 

The  unusually  active  89th  Congress,  elected 
with  Mr.  Johnson  in  1964.  proceeded  to  ap- 
prove legislation  that  had  been  stalled  for  as 
long  as  20  years. 

Major  laws  enacted  in  1965  included  medi- 
cal care  for  the  aged  under  Social  Security; 
aid  to  priniary  and  secondary  schools;  immi- 
gration reform;  protection  of  Negro  voting 
rights;  excise-tax  reduction;  aid  to  urban 
areas,  and  others. 

This  burst  of  activity  in  a  single  session  led 
seasoned  Washington  observers  to  compare 
the  89th  Congress  with  the  73rd  Congress  of 
1933-34  (the  first  two  years  of  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt's  administration)  and  the  63rd 
Congress  of  1913-14  (the  first  two  years  of 
the  Woodrow  'Wilson  administration). 

The  second  session  of  the  89th  Congress 
was  notably  less  productive  than  the  first. 
And  the  90th  Congress  displayed  outright 
hostility  to  presidential  proposals,  even 
though  both  houses  were  controlled  by  the 
President's  party. 

Mr.  Johnson's  experience  was  far  from 
unique.  Every  activist  president  has  been  ac- 
cused of  being  domineering;  most  have  been 
succeeded  by  men  who  took  a  more  cautious 
approach  to  the  exercise  of  executive  power. 
"Thus,  Lincoln  was  succeeded  by  Grant;  T.  R. 
Roosevelt  by  Taft;  Wilson  by  Harding;  Tru- 
man by  Eisenhower. 

The  split  within  the  Democratic  party 
which  rejected  Mr.  Johnson  had  started  in 
the  early  1950s  when  he  was  the  overseer  of 
a  Senate  which  did  not  reflect  In  Its  geo- 
graphical and  Ideological  makeup  the  na- 
tional Democratic  party.  Forces  outside  and 
inside  his  own  party  moved  Mr.  John.son 
along  a  historical  path  which  led  to  the 
Presidency. 

President  Johnson  was  an  enigma  to  many. 
He,  indeed,  listened  to  his  own  drummer. 
Some  who  observed  him  claimed  that  he  had 
neither  deep  commitment  nor  firm  philoso- 
phy In  his  handling  of  domestic  or  foreign 
affairs  and  that  he  was  guided  by  a  kind  of 
frenzy  to  prove  himself  as  a  great  President. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  but  we  believe  he  did 
have  a  firm  commitment  to  his  dream  of  a 
Great  Society,  one  which  it  may  be  said  a 
hundred  years  from  now,  that  "by  working 
together  we  helped  to  make  our  country 
more  Just,  more  Just  for  all  of  its  people,  as 
well  as  to  insure  and  guarantee  the  blessings 
of  liberty  for  all  of  our  posterity." 

That    is    what    President    Johnson    hoped 


for — but  be  believed  that  future  historians, 
for  whatever  other  Judgment  they  might 
make,  would  agree  that  he  tried — and  tried 
hard. 

It  was  my  honor  to  be  a  member  of  the 
House  delegation  to  the  graveside  serv- 
ices at  the  Johnson  family  cemetery 
there  across  the  Pedernales  River  from 
Stonewall.  He  is  back  there  for  good  now 
in  the  hill  country  whose  name  will  al- 
ways be  linked  with  his — under  the  va^t 
dominating  sky  of  the  Southwest  that 
can  almost  command  you  to  look  into  in- 
finity. The  dark,  twisting  beauty  of  the 
live  oaks  is  there,  and  the  little  river  with 
its  stones  and  its  turtles.  His  birthplace 
is  only  a  few  hundred  feet  away.  This  is 
the  setting  that  produced  Lyndon  Jolin- 
son.  and  from  many  others,  similar  yet 
always  different,  throughout  the  land  has 
come  the  spirit  that  has  made  our 
country. 

He  was  confident  that  the  turmoil  of 
our  times  is  not  just  the  decline  of  tlie 
old  but  the  turbulent  birth  of  the  new. 
With  some  of  his  strength  of  will  and  de- 
votion, we  can  try  to  do  as  he  did  and 
help  make  that  true.  He  met  his  measure 
of  success,  that  people  will  live  a  little 
better  for  his  having  been  here. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
honor  a  man  who  was  our  friend,  our 
leader,  our  inspired  and  determined 
President.  He  lived  with  energy  and  ded- 
ication tliroughout  his  life.  E\ery  Ameri- 
can shares  in  the  heritage  he  left,  his 
performance  in  this  House,  in  the  Sen- 
ate, in  the  White  House.  We  share  tiie 
loss  with  his  devoted  wife  and  family; 
we  share  the  pride  that  our  lives  were 
touched  by  his. 

I  choose  first  to  say  that  he  was  a 
friend  because  that  word  meant  so  much 
to  him.  He  never  used  it  lightly;  it  wa.>; 
for  him  a  term  of  approval  and  appre- 
ciation. He  knew  that  he  marched  in 
the  vanguard  of  his  company,  but  he 
never  felt  that  he  marched  alone.  And 
he  was  grateful  for  the  friendship  of 
others. 

I  do  not  need  to  recite  the  contribu- 
tions of  his  leadership,  the  progressive 
legislation  that  he  guided  to  enactment, 
the  compassion  of  his  achievements.  His- 
tory records  them,  and  I  am  sure  that 
history-  will  record  him  as  one  of  the 
most  able  Presidents  of  our  Nation.  And 
I  shall  never  forget  his  relentless  effort 
to  do  what  was  best,  how  time  and  again 
he  said : 

It  isn't  hard  to  do  what  s  right;  what's 
hard  is  knowing  what  is  right  to  do. 

He  was  fortunate  to  have  a  great  lad> 
as  his  wife  and  constant  counselor.  Mrs. 
Johnson  served  the  Nation  as  well  a.*^ 
her  husband  as.  time  after  time,  he  la- 
bored to  know  what  was  right  to  do.  It 
is  recorded  that  on  the  night  of  March 
31.  1968,  when  he  startled  the  world  by 
announcing  he  would  not  seek  reelection. 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  the  first  to  speak  to 
him  as  that  television  address  ended. 
She  said  three  words:  "Nobly  done,  dar- 
ling." How  much  those  words  say  about 
Lyndon  and  Lady  Bird  Johnson. 

So  as  we  said  farewell  to  him  for  the 
last  time,  the  men  and  women  who  spoke 
and  sang  at  the  services,  here  at  the 
Capitol  and  in  the  National  City  Chris- 
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t  an  Church  as  well  as  at  the  family 
hurial  plot,  lifted  their  voices  for  all 
cf  us.  W3  shared  together  a  grief  re- 

I  '"'ved  by  pride  that  our  lives  had  been 
t  nirhed  by  Lyndon  Johnson. 

None  was  more  touching  than  words 
r  'ioted  at  the  church  by  W.  Marvin 
^»■at,son.  friend  and  aide  to  the  late 
F  t  esident.  They  were  words  spoken  by 
lyndon  Johnson  himself  last  September. 
n  t  the  75th  annivei-sar>-  ob.servance  of 
t  le  Scott  and  White  Hospital  in  Temple, 
lex.  As  Mar\in  Watson  said  last  week. 
t  le  words  might  well  fc.>  Lyndon  John- 
s  >n's  epitaph.  Pre!?idenc  Johnson  said: 

with  the  coming  of  September  each  year. 

V  f  are  reminded,  as  the  song  say-;,  that  the 
d'-.s  are  dwindling  down  to  a  precious 
fi  v^■  .  .  .  the  green  leases  of  sximmer  will 
b;giu  to  browu  .  .  .  the  chUl  winds  of  winter 
» ill  begin  to  blow  .  .  .  and  before  we  are 
n  ady  for  the  ye;'r  to  end.  the  year  will  be 
g  -lie. 

As  It  i-i  with  the  calendar,  so  It  sometimes 
s<  ems  to  be  wiih  our  country  and  our  sys- 
t«  m.  For  there  are  those  among  us  v  ho  would 
h  ive  \is  believe  that  America  has  come  to 
its  own  September  .  .  .  and  that  our  nation  s 
span  as  mankinds  liist  be.st  hope  will  be 
d  me. 

President  Johnson  continued: 
But  I  live   by  the   faith  that   with  each 
p  kssing    day    we    are    always    approaching 

II  >arer  to  the  beginnUig  of  a  new  springtime 
a  Id  it  Is  by  that  perspective  that  I  &ee  our 
c(  am  try  now. 

No  nation  can  be  more  than  the  visions 
o;  its  people.  America  cannot  be  more  than 
w :  believe  ourselves  capable  of  becoming. 

I  want  to  open  the  soul  of  America  to 
tl  e  warm  sxuiUght  of  faith  In  Itself  .  .  .  faith 
ii  the  principles  and  precepts  of  lt.s  birth  .  .  . 
,11  id  faith  in  the  pronil.-e  and  poieuiuil  of 
it  i  people. 

So  spoke  Lyndon  Johnson.  And  Mr. 

V  atson  concluded: 

That  was  Lyndon  Baiaes  Johuoon.  the 
3'  !h  President  of  the  United  States  of 
A  nerica.  The  years  will  be  lonely  without 
h  m. 

I  carmot  disagree,  but  I  must  add  that 
the  years  of  his  leadership,  his  calling 
u ;  to  action,  will  live  on.  Each  of  us,  in 
a  small  way,  must  keep  the  faith  of 
Lmdon  Johnson.  We  may  strive  to  do 
l>'tter:  he  would  not  have  wanted  us 
t<   do  less. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
di  «d  Ironic  that  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson, 
w  lo  in  life  was  a  veritable  lightning  rod 
f(  r  controversy  and  criticism,  should  m 
d  ^ath  evoke  such  a  widespread  and 
sjontaneous  sense  of  national  loss  and 
El  ief. 

In  the  Piesidency,  as  well  as  in  the 
C  )ngress,  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  wielder 
o:  power,  a  strong,  larger-than-life  fig- 
u  e,  who  made  no  apologies  about  his 
d  'termination  to  get  his  own  waj*. 

The  American  people,  in  their  great 
wisdom,  are  wary  of  the  powerful.  This 
n  )  doubt  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Presi- 
d  'nt  Johnsons  style,  during  his  yeais  in 
tie  White  House,  made  Imn  a  popular 
tj  rget  for  criticism. 

Yet  in  the  retrospect,  which  comes 
11  itimely  in  the  wake  of  death,  the  Na- 
tiDn  more  fully  grasps  the  measure  of 
L.ndon  Johnsons  greatness.  It  is  true 
that  he  was  a  man  greatly  enamored  of 
i>  )wer.  But,  the  power  of  Lyndon  John- 
s<  n  was  the  power  of  getting  things  done. 


It  was  not  the  power  of  brute  force,  so 
much  as  it  was  the  power  to  strike  a  posi- 
tive compix>mLse,  the  power  to  forge  a 
legislative  solution  to  problems  deemed 
impossible  of  solution  by  lerser  men. 

But,  most  significant  of  all,  in  our 
memories  of  Lyndon  Jolmson  as  a  man 
of  power,  is  the  fact  that  he  wielded  his 
Krpatl^st  ix^v.ei-  for  tiie  sake  of  the  power- 
less. The  mark  of  President  Johnson's 
greatness  is  his  record  of  accomplish- 
ment.^ in  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
nf:rd  pnd  the  disenfranchised. 

Tiie  nature  of  political  power  is  such 
that,  all  too  often,  those  who  are  strong- 
est and  ir.0.4  inHuencial  are  best  able  to 
command  the  attention  of  Government. 

At  the  penk  of  his  political  power. 
I  yndon  Johnson  turned  his  attention  and 
opened  his  ears  to  the  needs  of  our  weak- 
est and  lea.st  influential  citizens. 

Th?t  explains  the  long  lines  of  sad- 
dened citizeixs  who  waited  hours  in  the 
cold  to  pay  their  respects  when  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  body  was  laid  in  state  in 
this  Capitol. 

And,  it  explains  why  the  only  truly 
fittir.?  memorial  which  this  Congress  can 
pay  to  President  Johnson  is  to  do  our 
utmost  to  .see  that  his  programs  for  the 
poor  and  the  needy  are  perfected  and 
continued  and  brought  to  full  fruition. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  join  with  my  colleagues  to- 
day in  mourning  the  death  of  a  great 
leader.  Lyndon  Johnson  understood  in- 
timately the  potential  for  leadership 
vested  in  the  Office  of  the  Presidency. 
Never  was  that  understanding  more 
clearly  domon.strated  than  in  his  com- 
mitment to  securing  civil  rights  for  all 
Americans. 

Lyndon  Jolinson  knew  that  the  fear 
and  suspicion  which  divided  black  from 
white,  poor  from  rich,  uneducated  from 
educated,  would  not  easily  be  overcome. 
But  he  knew  also  that  the  President  could 
provide  the  leadership  necessary  to  mend 
such  divisions. 

Shortly  before  his  death  in  an  inter- 
view with  Walter  CronJiite,  Lyndon 
Johnson  spoke  of  the  responsibilities  he 
had  faced.  He  said : 

Wlien  I  became  President,  and  realized 
that  I  was  the  leader  of  the  country  and 
th;)t  I  wivs  the  President  of  all  the  people 
and  all  the  people  were  looking  to  me  to 
correct  the  inequalities,  inequities  and  In- 
justices and  there  was  something  that  I  could 
do  about  It.  I  concluded  that  now  that  I 
had  the  power.  I  was  going  to  use  It  every 
wav  I  could. 

Johnson  usee"  his  power  well.  During 
the  6  yeai-s  of  his  administration,  Lyn- 
don Jolmson  produced  440  pieces  of  ma- 
jor legislation,  the  largest  portion  of 
which  was  aimed  at  eradicating  social  in- 
justice. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  the  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act  of  1965,  the  Fair  Housing 
Act  of  1968,  these  were  laws  which 
opened  the  w  ay  to  jequal  rights  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  Yet,  these  laws  were 
not  enacted  without  significant  oppo- 
sition. For  years,  discrimination  against 
nonwhites  had  become  a  way  of  life  in 
both  the  North  and  the  South.  Lyndon 
Johnson  took  it  upon  himself  to  reverse 
the  trends  of  that  discrimination. 

I  remember  sitting  in  this  great  hall 


when  President  Johnson  came  to  address 
a  joint  ses.sion  of  Congress  in  March 
1965.  He  came  that  night  to  speak  to  us  of 
what  he  called  the  American  promise. 
That  promise,  he  told  us.  r«sted  on  the 
right  of  every  American  "to  be  treated  as 
a  man  equal  in  opportimity  to  all  others.' 
At  issue  was  the  right  to  vote  for  millions 
of  Americans  who  had  ieen  disenfran- 
chised solely  because  of  the  color  of  their 
skin.  LjTidon  Johnson  appealed  in  that 
speech  to  the  best  instincts  of  Ameri- 
cans. He  told  us  what  was  right,  and  he 
told  us  as  legislators  what  would  be  ex- 
pected of  us. 

The  civil  rights  laws  of  the  1960s 
brought  about  change.  Coupled  with  les^- 
islation  in  health,  education,  and  public 
emploj-ment.  those  civil  rights  laws 
spelled  progress  for  maxiy  disadvantag-^d 
minorities. 

That  pcggress  was  sometimes  slow  and 
painful,  but  there  was  always  the  reas- 
surance that  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  committed  the  resources 
of  the  Nation  to  seeing  to  it  that  the  goal 
of  equality  would  be  attained. 

For  the  last  2  years,  I  have  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights  Oversight 
Subcommittee  in  the  House  Judiciary. 
During  that  time.  I  have  come  to  know 
well  the  impact  of  our  civil  rights  laws. 
And  I  have  come  to  appreciate,  too,  how 
crucial  is  the  role  which  Presidential 
leadership  plays  in  the  enforcenlent  of 
tho..e  laws.  Lyndon  Johnson  understood 
that  prejudices  were  not  easily  given 
up,  but  he  had  faith  in  the  American 
people's  sense  of  justice.  That  faith  led 
us  out  of  the  shadow  of  our  own  fears. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  epitaph 
for  LjTidon  Johnson  than  what  he  said 
of  his  own  goals : 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  educated 
young  children  to  the  wonders  of  their 
world.  I  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped 
feed  the  hungry  and  to  prepare  them  to  be 
taxpayers    Instead   of    tazeaters. 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped  the 
poor  to  find  their  own  way  and  who  protected 
the  right  of  every  citizen  to  vote  In  every 
election. 

I  want  to  be  the  President  who  helped  to 
end  hatred  among  his  fellow  men  and  who 
promoted  love  among  the  people  of  all  races 
und  all  regions  and  all  parties. 

Mr.  Johnson,  you  were  such  a  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  was  a  man  unique  in  our  time. 
From  frontier  obscurity  he  rose  to  inter- 
national prominence.  As  President  of  the 
United  States  during  one  of  the  most 
trying  periods  in  our  national  history,  he 
magnified  both  his  name  and  his  ofiBce. 

The  man  from  Texas  established  a 
new  brand  that  the  world  will  not  forget. 
LBJ  was  not  just  a  brand  for  ranch  iden- 
tification. LjTidon  Johnson  put  that 
brand  on  legislation  that  brought  light 
to  millions  who  had  lived  in  darkness. 
That  brand  brought  new  freedom,  new 
opportunity,  and  new  identity  to  mi- 
norities who  had  all  too  long  dwelt  in 
the  valley  of  despair', 

LBJ  was  a  hallmark  in  American 
political  life.  It  stood  for  a  man  who 
stood  for  many  innovations  for  people. 
Yes,  it  cost  him  something.  Yes,  it  likely 
shortened  his  life.  Yes,  It  carried  with 
it  the  thorns  of  frustration,  the  sting 
of  rebuke,  and  placed  him  all  too  often 
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on  an  Island  of  loneliness.  Lyndon  John- 
son was  a  tall  man.  History  says  he  was 
the  second  tallest  of  all  our  Presidents. 
But  Mr.  Johnson  was  tall  in  the  saddle, 
ull  on  hxunan  rights,  tail  in  bluntness, 
tall  in  action,  and  tall  in  courage.  There 
is  an  empty  saddle  in  the  old  corral, 
but  LBJ  is  enshrined  where  generatiaoos 
unborn  may  see  and  know — in  the  hearts 
of  those  he  loved,  and  in  the  garden  of 
American  remembrance. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  this  House  in  expressing 
ray  sorrow,  regret,  and  deep  sense  of 
loss  at  the  death  of  our  very  beloved 
late  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him 
fii-st  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  second  as  Vice 
President,  and,  finally,  as  President.  But 
I  am  proudest  of  having  had  the  privi- 
lege of  kiwwing  him  as  a  great,  thought- 
ful, and  compassionate  citlssen  of  the 
United  States. 

Many  of  you  have  known  him  much 
longer,  so  I  cannot  add  to  those  mem- 
ories. But,  I  would  like  to  talk.  Just  for 
a  moment,  of  Lyndon  Johnson  the  great 
human  being — the  msui  who  cared.  To  do 
this,  I  repeat  a  po'sonal  incident. 

A  very  few  days  after  President  John 
P.  Kennedy's  death,  when  Lyndon  John- 
son, the  new  President,  must  have  been 
at  his  busiest,  my  motlier  passed  away. 
I,  with  members  of  my  family,  haA  left 
for  the  West  for  her  funeral  when  Uie 
White  House  called  my  c^ce  and  asked 
for  me.  My  secretary  who  answered  ih«- 
sumed  that  It  was  a  V/hlte  House  staff 
member  speaking  ajid  explained  that  I 
had  already  left  The  voice  on  the  tele- 
phone said,  "This  is  Lyndon  Johnson.  I 
wanted  to  express  my  personal  sym- 
pathy." Needless  to  say  my  secretary 
was  astonished  and  astounded  and  said 
later,  "The  President  himself  cared." 

I  returned  from  my  mother's  funeral 
a  few  days  before  Christmas  and,  like 
other  House  Moabttv  who  were  then 
working  on  the  Russian  wheat  problem 
late  Into  the  Christmas  seaswi.  received 
the  gracious  hiTitation  to  the  Whfte 
House  for  coffee  and  fruit  cake.  Because 
of  the  circumstances,  I  did  not  quite  feel 
like  a  social  aSair  and  caOed  the  White 
House.  They  were  most  gracious. 

Two  months  lata-  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  had  one  61  their  deUghtfol,  in- 
formal parties  for  House  Members.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  evening  the  Presi- 
dent tajked  with  me  and  his  first  words 
were: 

I  eaat  begin  to  teU  you  bow  deeply  I  oym- 
p*thlz»  with  you  on  tbe  kxs  of  your  mother. 
It  wae  my  mother  who  shaped  my  Ufe  and  I 
shall  mlaB  her  forever. 

While  this  is  a  simple  personal  experi- 
ence, it  shows  the  great  quality  and 
depth  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  compassion 
for  human  beings.  This  is  but  one  ex- 
ample among  the  undoubted  tiioosands 
of  times  he  remembered  and  eared  for 
people  and  their  problems.  He  cared  not 
just  for  Members  of  Congress,  but  all 
people— tbe  black,  the  white,  the  tired, 
tbe  sick,  and  Vbtt  poor. 

A  bitdgei  may  now  seek  to  erase  I^yn- 
don  Jofanaon.  But  no  bnricrt  nor  legWa- 
tion  can  ever  eraM  Um  eonpaasiouate 
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understanding  which  began  Head  Start, 
VISTA  volunteers,  Commimity  Action 
programs,  medicare,  kindergartens,  aid 
to  education,  and  art  and  beauty  for  the 
many.  Within  millions  of  homes  in 
America  there  is  some  memory  that  Lyn- 
don Jolin&on  passed  tlieir  way  with  a 
message  of  hope  and  understanding  for 
their  circumstances  and  proWems. 

I  also  salute  his  courageous  and  gra- 
cious vrife  who  worked  and  continues  to 
work  to  make  this  Nation  reflect  the 
beauty  wliich  is  inherently  America  at 
her  best. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  distinguislied 
colleagues,  I  join  you  in  sending  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs,  Johnson  and 
her  family.  I  feel  privileged  and  grate- 
ful to  have  shared  a  part  of  the  unfor- 
gettable Johnson  years. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  the  flags  over  the  Capitol  are 
flying  at  half-mast  in  memory  of  L^oidoa 
Baines  Johnson,  the  36th  Presidrait  of  the 
United  States. 

We  have  all  participated  in  ceremonies 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  and  at  the 
National  City  Christian  Church  here  in 
WashlngtMi,  and  have  heard  the  beau- 
tiful and  eloquent  euk>gies  of  our  col- 
league, Congressman  J.  J.  Picklb.  from 
Texas;  the  HonoraUe  Dean  Rusk,  who 
served  with  President  J<rfmson  as  Secre- 
tary of  State;  Mr.  Marvin  Watson,  the 
President's  close  associate  and  assistant 
in  the  White  House;  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Oewge  R.  Davis,  pastor  of  the  National 
City  Christian  Church,  which  President 
Johnson  attended  irtiile  in  Washington. 

These  and  other  tributes  and  editorials 
on  his  passing  were  moving  and  beauti- 
ful. I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  adding  my  own  tribute  to  this  great 
man  and  dose  friend  who  served  the  Na- 
tion so  telthfully  and  w^l— both  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  White  House. 

Certainly  I  was  shocked  and  saddened 
by  the  news  of  the  passing  of  I^ndon  B. 
Johnson.  He  was  my  personal  friend  and 
I  felt  extremely  dose  to  him. 

London  Johnson  had  the  greatest  leg- 
islative record  of  any  President  I  have 
known  >eci<«l«Hon  passed  during  his  ad- 
ministration has  been  compared  to  the 
famous  "90  days"  cl  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  administration  as  he  re- 
sponded to  the  challenge  of  the  depres- 
sion. 

Lyndon  Johnson  more  than  any  man 
I  have  known  understood  the  legislative 
processes  of  the  Congress.  He  under- 
stood the  committee  system  and  the  in- 
tricacies of  congressional  IntCTaction — 
the  work  of  Congress. 

His  legislative  success  wae  a  compound 
of  this  knowledge,  his  awareness  of  the 
Nation's  problems,  and  his  determina- 
tion to  attack  these  problems  with  all 
the  force  he  could  muster  with  the  aid 
of  Congress. 

Althoogh  it  may  appear  fashion  able  in 
some  quarters  to  cast  aspersions  on  the 
F^ederal  career  service,  President  John- 
son was  a  Federal  career  man  and  he 
worked  with  tbe  defltftments  and  agen- 
cies of  Oovemment  to  achieve  his  goals 
and  objectives. 

He  believed  in  education — and  much 


landmark  education  legislation  was  en- 
acted during  his  administration. 

He  believed  in  assuring  the  elderly  of 
adequate  medical  care — and  the  medi- 
care legislation  he  sponsored  has  pro- 
vided this  assiu-ance  as  a  matter  of  right 
to  the  poor  and  needy. 

He  believed  in  helping  the  "little  man" 
directly — rather  than  in  the  "trickle- 
down  theory" — and  legislation  which  he 
championed  has  increased  the  incomes  of 
the  working  people  throughout  America. 

He  believed  in  assisting  rural  and  ur- 
ban areas  in  coping  with  their  prob- 
lems— and  legislation  to  assist  small 
towns,  rural  areas  and  metropolitan 
areas  has  provided  much  assistance 
throughout  America. 

I»resldent  Johnson's  list  of  legislative 
accomplishments  defies  definition  and 
comparison. 

He  thought  big— like  the  man  he  w  as 
and  the  State  of  Texas,  the  State  of  his 
origin.  And  he  was  a  dynamo  as  he  trans- 
lated his  thoughts  and  dreams  into  ac- 
tion and  reality. 

As  the  first  southern  President  since 
the  Civil  War,  he  accomplished  more  to 
assure  equal  rights  for  all  Americans 
than  any  President  since  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

Lyndon  Johnson  had  the  common 
touch — a  sensitivity  for  people.  He  loved 
people  and  identified  with  them.  He 
wanted  all  Americans  to  share  in  the 
good  life. 

As  he  once  remarked : 

I  believe  every  American  has  something  to 
say  and  under  our  syBtem  a  right  to  an 
audience. 

I  believe  achievement  of  tbe  fuU  potential 
of  our  resources — pbysicml  end  human— is 
the  highest  purpose  of  go\-ernmental  policies 
next  to  the  protection  of  those  rights  we 
regard  as  Inalienable. 

I  recall  that  on  one  occasion  during  a 
campaign  swing  throu^  Termessee  in 
1964  on  leaving  the  airport  at  Nashville, 
tiie  Pre&ident,  rather  than  heading  di- 
rectly for  the  city  chose  to  detour  to 
greet  pe<q>le  who  were  crowded  behind  a 
fence  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him. 

I  also  recall  that  as  we  were  returning 
to  the  airport  after  a  hard  day  of  cam- 
paigning. I  p<^nted  out  an  important 
constituent  among  the  tiirongs  along  the 
highway.  I  suggested  that  he  wave  to  this 
friend  but  instead  he  ordered  the  driver 
to  stop  the  car,  then  bounced  out  and 
went  over  to  this  constituent,  shaking 
his  hand  and  giving  him  a  warm  and 
enthusiastic  greeting. 

Tins  was  the  per.sonal  style  of  cam- 
paigning that  President  Johnson  loved 
and  that  was  his  trademark — and  he 
made  a  lifelong  friend  and  supporter  of 
the  man  he  stepped  to  greet. 

While  President  Johnson  was  in  ofi&oe, 
I  was  invited  to  the  White  House  fre- 
quently to  partlcipe.te  in  bill-signing 
ceremofiies  or  for  receptions,  dinners  and 
briefings. 

Following  his  retirement  from  the 
Presidency,  we  conesponded  on  occasion 
and  he  obviously'  enjoyed  maintaining  his 
contacts  with  old  friends  in  Congress. 

Upon  leaving  the  White  House  in  Jau- 
uai-y  of  IH*.  he  wrote  to  me  a  warm 
personal  letter  in  which  he  said: 
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In  this,  my  last  week  In  office.  I  am  stirred 
by  memories  of  old  battles — and  old  friends 
who  stood  at  my  side  throughout  them  all. 
You  are  one  of  those  friends. 
My  admiration  and  affection  for  you  will 
never  diminish. 
I  thank  you  and  I  salute  you. 
Sincerely. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

I  value  and  treasure  this  letter  among 
my  most  prized  mementos. 

Although  President  Johnson,  when  he 
eft  the  Presidency,  had  had  a  number  of 
leart  attacks — the  first  when  he  was  ma- 
ority  leader  of  the  Senate — we,  his 
'riends,  had  hoped  that,  with  the  burdens 
)f  the  Presidency  off  his  shoulders,  he 
vould  live  a  long  life  in  retirement. 

He  lived  a  full,  rewarding  life  and  his 
vork  had  been  completed.  His  achieve- 
nents  and  accomplishments  are  now  his- 
xtry.  The  Vietnam  conflict  which  he 
lorked  to  end  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

His  administration  will  stand  in  his- 
ory  as  a  monument  to  social  and  do- 
nestic  progress  at  home  and  to  a  strong 
I  lefense  of  freedom  abroad. 

I  was  deeply  saddened  by  the  pass- 

ng  of  this  great  friend,  and  my  wife  Ann 

,  oins  me  in  expressing  our  deepest  and 

nost  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  John- 

on — Lady  Bird — and  other  members  of 

he  family  in  their  loss  and  bereavement. 

Because  of  the  high  regard  and  respect 

i  >f  my  colleagues  and  the  American  peo- 

!)le  for  this  great  President,  I  place  in 

he  Record  herewith  copies  of  editorial 

eulogies  from  the  Washington  Post  and 

Washington  Star-News. 

The  editorial  eulogies  follow : 

Prom  the  Evening  Star  and  the  Washington 
DaUy  News,  Jan.  23.  19731 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 

He  was  six-foot-three  and  everything 
1  Lbout  him — his  ability  his  high  sense  of 
:  lational  purpose,  bis  towering  rages — seemed 
I  omehow  slightly  larger  than  life.  Now  he 
:  s  g^>ne  at  the  age  of  64,  the  second  former 
:  >resident  to  die  within  a  month. 

The  very  memory  of  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
:  on,  thrust  Into  the  presidency  by  an  assas- 
I  In's  bullet,  Is  so  freighted  with  partisan 
:  eellng  that  it  must  remain  for  another  gen- 
1  iratlon  of  Americans,  Immunized  by  time 
i  rom  the  contagion  of  emotion  to  assess 
:  airly  the  man  a^id  to  Judge  impartially  his 
;  (residency. 

When  that  day  comes,  when  the  Vietnam 
conflict — like  the  Spanish  Civil  War  which 
i  tlrred  the  conscience  of  another  genera- 
1 1on — has  become  an  Issue  to  bring  the  flush 

<  f  passion  only  to  the  cheeks  of  old  men, 
1  re  believe  that  the  man  from  the  Pedemales 
T  rill  be  counted  among  this  country's  near- 
j  Teat  presidents. 

Historians  will  record  that  the  first  South- 

<  rn  president  since  Reconstruction  engl- 
I  leered  the  ClvU  Rights  BUI  of  1964  (the  first 
ti   more   than   80   years),   outlawing   racial 

<  iscrlmlnatlon  In  public  facilities,  employ- 
]  3ent  and  union  membership  and  giving  the 
I  ttorney  general  new  powers  to  enforce  Negro 
1  otlng  rights  and  to  step  up  the  pace  of 
!  chool  desegregation.  They  will  remember 
that,  whUe  he  committed  large  numbers  of 
1  r.S.  troops  to  a  conflict  on  the  Asian  maln- 
Und,  he  kept  us  out  of  nuclear  war.  This 
ind  much  else  in  the  fields  of  civil  rights, 
housing  and  health  did  Johnson,  who  was 
]  lerhaps  the  most  consummate  politician  In 
1  oodem  American  history,  make  part  and 
]  laroel  of  our  children's  heritage. 

And  yet,  at  the  last,  he  failed — or  believed 
1  limself  to  have  failed — withdrawing  himself 
1  rom  contention  In  the  1908  election,  leav- 


ing  the   country   and   his  party  weary  and 
divided. 

The  roots  of  that  failure  are  manifold  and 
difficult  to  trace.  Was  it,  as  he  insisted,  too 
close  to  Appomattox  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  to  accent  and  appreciate  a  Southern 
president,  to  believe  in  his  vision  of  "the 
Great  Society"?  Was  it  inevitable,  in  a  rising 
tide  of  bitterness  and  disaffection,  that  John 
F.  Kennedy's  successor  should  be  struck 
down  by  the  tumbling  ruins  of  Canielot?  Did 
he  simply  fall  to  gauge  correctly  the  mood 
of  the  country  when  he  vowed  to  nail  that 
Vietnam  coonskin  to  the  wall?  Was  there 
some  fatal  and  concealed  flaw  in  his  char- 
acter which  prevented  him  from  dealing  ef- 
fectively with  the  burgeoning  crisis  of  the 
races? 

A  little  of  each  of  these  factors  perhaps, 
contributed  to  the  downfall  and  bitterness 
of  a  man  whose  personality  so  vividly  re- 
flected the  brashness.  drive,  optimism,  and 
acquisitiveness  of  his  native  state.  Those 
good  qualities  and  those  defects  which  he 
brought  to  the  presidency,  in  fact,  may  well 
have  been  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  his 
state  and  regional  heritage. 

When  time  cools  the  passions  of  the  mo- 
ment, it  will  be  remembered  that  he  served 
his  state  and  country,  as  congressman,  sen- 
ator, vice  president  and  President  for  31 
consecutive  years,  and  that  if  he  did  well  by 
Lyndon  Johnson,  dying  a  multimillionaire, 
he  also  tried  to  do  well  (and  often  succeeded) 
by  Texas  and  the  United  States. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  measure  of  states- 
men can  be  calculated  by  the  passions  they 
arouse  among  their  contemporaries.  Church- 
ill and  De  Gaulle,  for  Instance,  were  nothing 
If  not  controversial.  In  this  respect,  the  hos- 
tility of  his  foes  makes  the  big  Texan  look 
like  tall  timber  Indeed  among  the  scrub 
growth  which  forested  much  of  the  political 
hills  of  America  in  our  times. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  big  man  and  a  big 
President. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  24,  1973] 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 

The  public  lifetime  of  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son spanned  almost  four  decades.  It  was  a 
period  market  not  Just  by  the  development 
of  certain  powerful  currents  in  American 
thought,  but  also  by  an  eventful  reappraisal 
of  where  those  currents  had  led.  Thus,  much 
which  had  been  considered  desirable,  nec- 
essary and  even  holy  In  Mr.  Johnson's  po- 
litical youth  had  fallen  into  disrepute  by  the 
time  that  he  left  office.  ■'Internationalism" 
had  come  to  be  known  as  "interventionism" 
by  many,  its  painful  and  costly  effects  haunt- 
ing the  nation  In  a  seemingly  unendable 
war.  And  the  vital  and  generous  impulses 
that  had  animated  Mr.  Johnson's  commalt- 
ment  to  domestic  legislation  from  the  New 
Deal  through  the  Great  Society  had  come  to 
be  seen  by  many  as  obsolete  and  outworn 
habits  of  mind  which  caused  as  many  trou- 
bles as  they  cured.  At  the  airport  sendofl 
that  January  day  in  1969,  when  Lyndon 
Johnson's  homebound  plane  vanished  Into 
the  clouds,  his  longtime  friends  and  col- 
leagues were  left  with  more  than  an  eerie 
feeling  of  the  suddenness  and  totality  with 
which  power  is  relinquished  in  this  country. 
The  summary  departure  of  this  man  who  had 
been  the  larger-than-life  center  of  ambition 
and  authority  in  government  for  five  years, 
also  seemed  symbolically  to  end  a  self-con- 
tained chapter  In  the  nation's  political  de- 
velopment. 

It  was  an  era  characterized  both  domesti- 
cally and  in  foreign  policy  terms  by  an  as- 
sumption of  responsibility — national  re- 
sponsibility— for  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  the 
rights  of  the  mistreated,  the  fairness  of  the 
way  in  which  we  distribute  our  wealth  and 
the  general  well-being  and  stability  of  coun- 
tries all  over  the  world.  Of  Mr.  Johnson's 
participation  In  all  this — as  a  Congressman, 


Senator,  Vice  President,  and  President— it 
must  be  said  that  his  impact  was  so  pro- 
found that  there  is  hardly  a  case  In  which 
the  nation  was  either  blessed  or  victimized 
by  this  particular  20th  century  passion  for 
responsibility  for  which  Lyndon  Johnson 
himself  was  not  largely  responsible.  Like  in- 
different lovers  for  fractious  offspring,  a  na- 
tion can  often  take  things  for  granted  or 
seem  only  to  notice  when  It  has  been 
wronged.  The  death  of  Mr.  Johnson  may 
serve  momentarily  to  pull  us  back  from  these 
perspectives,  to  remind  us  that  much  which 
we  now  expect  from  our  government  and  our 
society  as  a  matter  of  course— black  voting 
rights,  care  for  our  elderly  and  our  ill — 
came  to  us  very  recently  and  largely  by 
courtesy  of  Lydon  Johnson. 

The  simple,  inescapable  fact  is  that  he 
cared — and  that  it  showed.  Being  in  all  ways 
larger  than  life-sized,  he  cared  about  a  lot 
of  things:  his  own  political  fortunes,  his 
image,  and  his  place  in  history,  for  of  course 
he  was  vain.  But  he  was  consistent;  all  of 
his  appetites  were  kingsized.  So  he  cared 
about  people  with  the  same  enormous  in- 
tensity. In  fact,  a  fair  case  can  be  made  that 
one  set  of  appetites  fed  on  the  other;  he 
struggled  and  wheedled  and  hammered  and 
cajoled  for  political  power  because  he  yearned 
powerfully  to  do  great  and  good  things  and 
that  is  what  he  wanted  the  power  for. 

This  was  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  for  while  this 
tremendous  force  was  more  often  than  not 
irresistible  over  the  years,  both  as  Senate 
Majority  Leader  and  President,  it  was,  like 
everything  about  the  man,  very  often  exces- 
sive. It  could  bend  the  political  process  to 
his  will,  and  to  good  effect.  But  it  could  also 
bear  down  too  hard,  so  that  the  system 
cracked  under  his  weight.  A  master  at  the 
Instrumentality  of  events,  he  could  use  a 
Selma  or  an  assassination  to  lever  a  civil 
rights  law  or  a  gun  control  bUl  through  Con- 
gress. But  he  could  also  use  a  minor  gunboat 
skirmish  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  to  produce 
a  resolution  from  Congress  giving  ovei^helm- 
Ing  support  to  a  war  effort  whose  true  nature 
was  never  revealed  In  terms  which  could  be 
expected  to  prepare  either  the  Congress  or 
the  public  for  the  sacrifice  that  both  would 
later  be  expected  to  accept. 

Neither  Lyndon  Johnson's  memory  nor  his 
place  in  history,  we  would  hope,  Is  going  to 
turn  entirely,  or  even  primarily  on  the  war 
that  grew  out  of  that  resolution;  for  Viet- 
nam there  is  blame  enough  for  all  concerned, 
over  four  administrations  and  a  good  niim- 
ber  of  Congresses.  Confined  and  carried  along 
by  earlier  commitments,  counseled  by  the 
men  recruited  by  his  predecessors,  unchecked 
by  Congress,  Mr.  Johnson  plunged  on,  over- 
stating, over-promising,  over-hoping,  over- 
reaching. But  If  his  time  In  office  marked 
the  big  Vietnam  escalation,  it  also  will  be 
remembered  for  the  fact  that  he,  by  Impli- 
cation and  by  painfully  difficult  decision, 
moved  toward  the  end  of  his  term  to  ac- 
knowledge a  great  miscalculation — widely 
shared  in,  let  It  be  said — which  is  not  some- 
thing Inciunbent  Presidents  are  given  to 
doing.  Reluctantly,  grudgingly,  but  effec- 
tively, he  turned  the  war  effort  around, 
abandoning  "graduated  resjKjnse"  as  the 
method  of  choice,  and  bequeathed  to  his 
successor  a  greater  opportunity  than  he  him- 
self inherited  to  move  toward  disengage- 
ment and  a  re-definltion  of  the  mission  in 
realistic  terms. 

When  Harry  Truman  died  a  few  weeks  ago 
at  the  age  of  88,  he  died  the  beneficiary  of 
a  gift  Lyndon  Johnson  was  not  to  receive: 
20  years  had  passed  since  the  embattled  and 
much  maligned  Mr.  Truman  had  held  office 
so  that  time  and  change  and  hindsight  vastly 
altered  the  view  peoi^e  had  of  him.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  never  lucky  in  this  regard.  His 
each  and  every  achievement  fro«n  his  Senate 
yews  on  seemed  to  be  f (flowed  or  accom- 
panied by  some  series  of  events  that  spoiled 
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the  glory  of  the  moment.  Still,  we  do  not 
sh.ire  the  notion,  now  being  advanced  (some- 
iur<es  with  bitterness)  of  how  unfair  it  was 
t!  at  he  rarely  received  the  recognition  he 
deserved  in  his  lifetime  for  the  good  and 
Bl:-io  great  things  he  did — or  that  the  criticism 
of  his  handling  of  the  war  unfairly  over- 
shadowed all  the  rest.  He  would,  we  suspect, 
have  a  WTyly  humorous  view  of  all  this — • 
much  as  he  craved  to  be  well-loved  and  weU- 
remembered^because  he  was  too  shrewd,  not 
to  say  cynical  a  student  of  human  and  polltl- 
cfil  nature  not  to  have  been  amused  by  these 
efforts  by  those  who  served  him  badly  from 
time  to  time  to  revise  the  record  In  his  (and 
their)  favor.  Lyndon  Johnson  must  have 
known  that  he  did  not  need  to  be  helped 
into  history. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
country  mourns  the  death  of  a  great 
leader  and  a  great  American  President. 

In  this  houi'  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  piass- 
ing,  let  us  put  aside  the  disagreement 
that  many  of  us  had  with  him  over 
Vietnam.  He  was  a  man  with  great  cour- 
age and  fortitude,  a  man  who  did  what  he 
thought  was  right,  misgmded  though 
some  of  his  decisions  may  have  been. 

At  home  Lyndon  Johiison  had  the 
courage  and  compassion  to  grapple  with 
some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
our  times:  poverty  and  racial  discrimina- 
tion. He  did  not  retreat  from  these  chal- 
lenges; indeed,  he  pursued  them  with 
great  vision  and  determination.  History 
will  most  fondly  remember  Lyndon  John- 
son for  his  civil  rights  leg^slaticm  and 
for  the  commitment  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment made  under  his  leadership  to 
improving  tlie  quality  of  life  for  all 
Americans. 

Lyndon  J(^ison  was  a  h\g  man  in 
every  regard:  in  stature,  in  energy,  in 
vision,  in  capacity,  and  in  compassion. 
He  was  a  man  who  embodied  almost 
every  human  quality  in  such  magnitude 
that  he  will  be  remembered  not  only  for 
what  he  did  but  for  the  man  he  was  and 
the  dimensiotis  of  his  leadership. 

We  all  remember  the  many  pictures  of 
the  man  in  the  Oval  Office  who  c^ten 
looked  tired  and  haggard.  But,  that 
craggy  face  reassured  us  that  a  man  was 
in  the  White  House  who  knew  and  cared 
about  what  was  going  on  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  in  the  country. 

It  is  tragic  that  Lomdon  Johnson 
should  have  died  before  the  signing  of 
a  peace  accord  settling  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict that  through  tJie  mcHiths  of  his 
administration  had  become  so  personally 
consuming  and  finally  his  political 
nemesis. 

Within  the  past  month  we  have  lost 
two  great  men  our  coimti-y  has  known. 
Let  this  be  a  period  in  which  we  reaffirm 
our  resolve  to  meet  the  ideals  cm  which 
our  counti-y  was  foimded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  remembering  President 
Johnson  today,  my  sympathy  goes  to 
Lady  Bird,  Lynda,  and  Luci  and  the  rest 
of  the  Johnson  family  who  gave  him 
such  support  and  comfort  during  his 
years  in  Washington  anr  in  his  retire- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  both 
tragic  and  ironic  that  former  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  passed  away  yester- 
day, on  the  eve  of  peace  in  Vietnam.  It 
was  during  his  administration  that  the 
United  States  brought  power  to  bear  on 
the  North  Vietnamese  in  an  effort  to 


bring  them  to  the  bargaining  table.  It 
was  during  President  Johnson  s  admin- 
istration that  Paris  became  the  center  of 
attention  when  it  was  announced  that 
peace  talks  would  begin. 

Que  could  not  help  but  feel  while 
watching  the  news  last  night  that  it  was 
ironical  that  the  Majestic  Hotel  in  Paris 
was  being  prepared  for  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaty  ending  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam. It  was  m  this  same  hotel,  in  that 
very  room  shown  last  night,  that  the  first 
huidle  to  clear  in  the  talks  was  the  seat- 
ing arrangement.  This  was  just  the  first 
of  many  frustrations  President  Johnson 
would  suffer  In  bargaining  witli  the 
North. 

He  was  indeed  a  casualty  of  the  war. 

Because  of  his  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
Communists  and  the  war  with  a  stiong 
hand,  he  was  snubbed  by  his  own  party 
at  the  convention  in  1968.  But  now,  in 
retrospect,  he,  more  than  anyone  else  at 
the  time,  knew  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
his  adversaries  was  through  strength  not 
weakness. 

The  war  reached  its  fullest  fury  under 
Johnson,  but  it  was  he,  and  he  alone  who 
had  to  assume  the  consequences  of  diffi- 
cult decisions,  decisions  which  can  only 
be  made  by  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

History  may  yet  prove  him  right. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  22,  1973,  at  5:33 
p.m.,  death  took  from  us  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson,  the  36th  President  of  the 
United  States,  almost  4  years  to  the  day 
from  the  time  he  left  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  already  conveyed 
to  Mrs.  Johnson  my  own  personal  con- 
dolences in  which  Mrs.  Daniels  joins 
with  me.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to  pub- 
licly convey  the  deep  and  profound  sor- 
row of  the  people  of  Hudson  County.  N.  J., 
at  the  iwissing  of  this  towering  figure. 

Few  men  dominated  the  age  in  which 
they  lived  as  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 
In  every  sense  of  the  word  he  gravitated 
toward  center  stage  in  every  forum  in 
which  he  performed — as  a  Member  of 
this  House,  the  Senate,  as  Vice  President, 
and  as  President.  It  is  cliche  to  say  that 
he  was  larger  than  life,  but  no  other 
expressiOTi  describes  his  relationship  with 
the  world  in  which  he  lived. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Vietnam  war  has 
largely  obscured  the  record  of  Lyndtwi 
Johnson  in  domestic  affairs,  but  his- 
torians placing  events  in  context  will,  I 
am  sure,  judge  the  accomplishments  of 
the  89th  Congress  s»  the  great  monu- 
meai  to  LjTidon  Johnson.  All  of  us  who 
served  in  this  body  during  the  years  1965 
and  1966  will  never  forget  the  nature  and 
kind  of  leadership  supplied  by  the  White 
House. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  ironic,  but  there 
were  few  places  where  Lyndon  John- 
son— the  man  of  the  arid  plains  of 
south-central  Texas — ^was  loved  more 
than  in  my  own  Hudson  County.  N.J. 
But  our  people  loved  him  for  what  he 
did  for  the  poor,  the  iirban,  the  black, 
the  Spanish,  and  all  Americans  who 
needed  help.  His  5  yean  in  the  White 
House  raised  a  new  hope  for  millions, 
and  those  millions  weep  today  for  their 
champion. 

Benjamin  Disraeli  once  wrote  that — 
The  spirit  of  the  age  Is  the  thing  that  m 
great  man  changes. 


LMidon  Johnson  viewed  in  this  light 
met  the  test  of  greatness  for  he,  more 
thiui  any  other  man  of  our  time,  or  any 
time,  led  the  fight  for  freedom  for  black 
Ameiicans.  A  product  of  the  segregated 
Southland,  he  foiiglit  to  extend  tlie 
fianchi.se  to  millions  of  black  Americans. 
Through  liis  championship  of  the  great 
Civil  Right  Acts  of  the  1960s,  black 
Americans  were  led  out  of  peouape  and 
brought  into  the  mainstream  of  Ameii- 
can  life.  Truly,  he  changed  the  sjiiiit  of 
the  age. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Lyndon  Johnson  now 
moves  from  the  conternpoi aiy  stage  to 
the  historical  and  I  know  that  history 
will  view  him  as  one  of  the  great  men  of 
tlie  century.  I  know  that  we  shall  not  .see 
his  like  af:ain.  May  Almighty  God  bleis 
Lyndon  Baines  Jolinson  and  ma\-  per- 
petual light  shine  upon  liiin. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, observation  of  history  suggests  that 
all  great  leaders  have  had  much  in  com- 
mon. It  seems  to  me  tliat  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  liad  an  amalgam 
of  chaiacteristics  exhibited  in  many  of 
our  modern  day  statesmen,  both  in  and 
out  of  government. 

It  is  not  suiprising  tliat  this  appeai-s 
to  be  tlie  case  since  he  virtually  grew  up 
under  the  tutelage  of  such  men  as  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt,  Sam  Rayburn,  John  Naru;e 
Gamer,  and  others  who  directed  the  af- 
fairs of  tills  Nation  during  times  of 
change  and  imder  varied  circumstance* 
which  occurred  during  the  formative 
period  of  Piesident  Johnsons  political 
life. 

As  Lyndon  John-son  became  a  national 
legislator,  first  as  a  Member  of  this  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  then  Uie 
UJ5.  Senate,  he,  too,  left  an  imprint  on 
events  of  that  time.  Later,  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  then  as  President,  he  led  this 
Nation  vkith  the  great  energy  and  ambi- 
tion witli  which  he  was  so  greatlj-  en- 
dowed. 

There  were  differeixies  of  opinion  on 
issues,  which  are  bound  to  occur  between 
men,  but  his  devotion  to  what  he  be- 
lieved was  always  something  anyone 
could  admire. 

I  prefer  to  remember  his  strong  un- 
yielding conviction  that  this  Nation  must 
be  strong  in  its  atHlity  to  defend  itself 
and  to  ally  those  nations  who  sought  our 
assistance  in  maintaining  their  inde- 
pendence. 

The  ability  to  anticipate  events  and 
shape  policy  accordingly  was  alwa>'s  an 
amazing  performance  by  President  John- 
son. He  had  vision,  he  had  dreams,  and 
he  had  the  courage  to  institute  actions 
to  bring  tliein  to  the  greatest  jxissible 
fruition. 

As  is  the  case  of  all  great  public 
figures,  only  time  will  make  it  possible 
to  fully  appi-aise  the  leadership  he  gave 
this  Nation.  This  seems  to  be  a  charac- 
teristic of  our  Nation  as  a  people  but  one 
thing  is  already  proved,  and  that  is  that 
he  was  a  leader. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  sym- 
pathy and  condolence  to  Lady  Biid  and 
tlie  other  members  of  the  Joluison  family 
and  hope  that  tliey  may  have  the  greatest 
possible  comfort  with  the  passing  of  the 
shortest  time.  They  can,  of  couise,  do 
so  in  the  knowledge  of  the  great  service 
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he  rendered  and  the  type  of  husband  and 
father  he  was  to  them. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is 
blessed  not  only  with  the  quahty  of  her 
institutions,  but  with  the  quaUty  of  the 
men  who  guide  her  destiny.  My  dear 
friend,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  was 
truly  a  man  who  knew  what  America 
needed  and  he  gave  his  all  to  fulfill  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

The  congressional  district  I  represent 
in  southern  Illinois  is  a  much  better 
place  today  because  this  great  President 
had  compassion  for  our  needs  and  put 
his  broad  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  help- 
ing us  build  a  greater  southern  Illinois. 
He  signed  bills  providing  for  better  hous- 
ing, better  health  care  with  new  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes,  economic  de- 
velopment programs  that  are  now  pro- 
viding thousands  of  new  jobs,  clean  air 
and  clean  water,  millions  of  dollars  to 
provide  retraining  and  a  greater  educa- 
tional program  from  Head  Start  to  post- 
graduate courses  at  our  great  Southern 
Illinois  University,  lakes  and  recrea- 
tional facilities,  superhighways,  medi- 
care, socir'l  security  benefits,  and  many 
other  benefits  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  were  fighting 
desperately  to  locate  the  most  modern 
Federal  penitentiary  in  the  world  at 
Marlon,  HI.,  Lyndon  Johnson  ignored 
pressure  from  all  sides  and  stood  with  us 
in  guiding  this  important  legislation 
through  the  Senate  after  it  had  ptissed 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  will  not  only 
mourn  the  absence  of  Lyndon  Johnson, 
but  we  shsdl  miss  his  clear  and  penetrat- 
ing judgments.  Lyndon  Johnson  had  a 
real  understanding,  love  and  warmth  for 
his  family  and  his  fellow  man.  I  think 
when  the  history  books  are  written  con- 
cerning his  long  period  of  service  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  Presidency,  his  ster- 
ling character,  personality,  and  dedica- 
tion will  rank  with  the  greatest  Presi- 
dents of  all  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  saw  Mrs.  John- 
son standing  in  the  rotunda  at  the  serv- 
ice, all  I  could  say  was — 
I  am  sorry.  You  have  my  sympathy. 

I  wanted  to  say  more  but  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  everyone  in  the  Nation  when 
I  say  that  we  were  all  saddened  beyond 
words  at  the  passing  of  such  a  great 
leader.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  "our  kind 
of  people,"  never  too  busy  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  Ignored;  to  those  in  despair, 
he  gave  hope:  to  those  in  need,  he  gave 
help;  to  the  minorities  and  black,  he  gave 
equalization. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  gone  but  he  has 
left  behind  a  legacy  and  a  challenge  to 
us.  His  good  works  will  stand  as  a  lasting 
memorial  that  will  be  much  taller  than 
any  monument  we  could  erect. 

The  entire  Gray  family,  my  congres- 
sional staff,  and  the  people  of  the  24th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois  join  me 
in  extending  deepest  sympathy  and 
prayers  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  daughters, 
and  their  families.  We  thank  them  for 
sending  this  giant  of  a  man  our  way. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men 
in  history  have  seen  fortune  and  circum- 
stance elevate  them  to  the  heights  of 
power  and  responsibility  as  did  the  late 


Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  only  to  suffer 
the  tragedies  which  fate  can  impose. 

And  yet  I  am  convinced  that  this  Na- 
tion has  never  had  a  political  leader  or 
President  who  was  more  dedicated  to  the 
improvement  of  the  life  of  all  our  people, 
particularly  those  among  us  who  have 
been  in  one  way  or  another  disadvan- 
taged, or  more  personally  dedicated  to 
the  search  for  world  peace. 

That  L>Tidon  Johnson  suffered  reverses 
and  made  mistakes  in  pursuit  of  these 
noble  goals  cannot  be  denied.  Yet  his 
accomplishments  were  legion  and  many 
will  survive  him  as  a  living  memorial  to 
all  that  is  good  in  America  and  to  the 
worthy  greatness  to  which  we  justly 
aspire. 

He  now  belongs  to  history  and  it  is  for 
the  future  to  judge  him.  Yet  there  are 
millions  of  Americans  today  whose  lives 
are  somewhat  richer  and  fuller  because 
of  the  labors  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  For 
these  persons  he  is  justly  a  great  figure. 

I  am  confident  that  history  wOl  regard 
President  Johnson  highly  as  a  man  of 
great  courage  who  was  driven  by  worthy 
compulsion  to  make  the  great  American 
dream  a  reality  for  all  Americans  and  as 
a  man  who  guided  this  Nation  into  a  war 
of  tragic  consequence  not  in  search  of 
vain  glory  but  in  the  quest  for  peace. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  remembering  as  I  do  the  force 
and  vitality  of  Lyndon  Johnson  of  some 
5  or  6  years  ago,  it  is  difBcult  to  believe 
that  he  is  dead.  He  was  a  tower  of 
strength,  as  majority  leader  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  so  many  years  and,  then,  if  the 
greatness  of  a  President  can  be  measured 
in  terms  of  success  in  engineering  his 
programs  through  an  often-reluctant 
Congress,  he  was  surely  one  of  the  great- 
est of  our  modern-day  Presidents. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  I  often  disagreed,  but 
I  always  saw  him  as  a  sincere  advocate  of 
America's  "little  people,"  and  partic- 
\darly  of  America's  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged. He  constantly  wanted  to  move  our 
Nation  forward  and  his  Great  Society 
programs  for  doing  so — no  matter  how 
controversial  some  of  the  same  still  are — 
stand  as  a  landmark  of  Presidential  con- 
cern. 

The  tragedy  of  Vietnam  became — and 
remains — his  own  personal  tragedy.  One 
has  to  wonder  how  much  that  tragedy 
shortened  his  life,  even  as  it  shortened 
his  political  career. 

The  loss  of  our  only  two,  surviving  ex- 
Presidents  within  the  span  of  1  month 
is  a  cruel  blow  to  the  Nation.  It  points 
up  again,  I  think — no  matter  how  late 
now  to  consider  it — the  necessity  for  our 
finding  some  way  to  continue  to  use  their 
experience,  perhaps  as  members  "emeri- 
tus" of  the  Senate,  alter  they  leave  oflBce. 
I  hope  we  will  give  our  attention  to  that 
need — as  a  memorial  of  sorts  to  both 
Harry  Truman  and  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  all  Ameri- 
cans are  deeply  saddened  by  the  sudden 
death  of  our  l)eloved  former  President, 
the  Honorable  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

Those  of  us  who  were  his  colleagues 
during  Lyndon  Johnson's  long  and  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  Congress  have 
special  reason  to  mourn  his  loss.  His  fel- 
low Members  of  Congress  knew  well  his 
great  legislative  ability,  his  leadership, 


and  most  of  all,  his  tremendous  personal 
qualities. 

Lyndon  Johnson's  accomplishments 
during  several  decades  of  public  service 
loom  large  on  the  rich  tapestry  of  Ameri- 
can history  which  he  helped  to  fashion. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress,  he  raised  the 
legislative  branch  to  a  pinnacle  of  pow- 
er and  influence  that  it  has  not  achieved 
since.  As  President,  he  received  the 
greatest  electoral  mandate  in  history.  As 
an  American,  he  captured  the  support 
and  admiration  of  perhaps  more  of  our 
people  than  any  other  recent  leader. 

President  Johnson  won  this  widespread 
respect  because  he  was  truly  a  man  of 
the  people.  More  than  anything  else,  he 
envisioned  government  as  a  helping  hand 
for  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  hungry,  and 
the  needy.  He  saw  Federal  programs  as 
providing  the  means,  through  education 
of  the  individual,  job  training,  and  pro- 
viding equality  of  opportunity,  whereby 
the  people  could  be  given  the  means  of 
helping  themselves.  His  Great  Society, 
and  the  programs  to  achieve  it,  were 
based  on  a  respect  for  individualism  and 
personal  achievement. 

To  attempt  to  list  even  his  major 
accomplishments  in  a  brief  manner  is  a 
certain  injustice,  but  Lyndon  Johnson  is 
perhaps  best  known  for  such  landmark 
programs  as  the  war  on  poverty,  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  which  covered  public 
accommodations,  hiring  practices,  and 
voting  rights,  the  medicare  program  for 
our  older  citizens,  and  our  most  impor- 
tant education  bills  such  as  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  which  was  the  first  general  school 
assistance  law  in  U.S.  history.  Among 
other  portions  of  his  legislative  program 
was  the  bill  creating  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in 
1965;  the  Immigration  Act  of  1965  which 
eliminated  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem: the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967; 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  of  1968;  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
of  1964;  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964;  the 
1968  Civil  Rights  Act  which  prohibited 
discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental  of 
housing;  and  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Amendments  of  1966.  This  is  a  legacy  of 
governmental  achievement  which  would 
be  exceedingly  difBcult  to  emulate. 

It  was  incongruous,  to  say  the  least, 
that  this  man  who  so  believed  in  human 
worth  should  have  become  involved  in  a 
war  so  little  imderstood  by  his  country- 
men. President  Johnson  did  not  start  the 
war,  nor  was  he  able  to  end  it.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  he  sought  with  all  his  heart 
to  stop  the  conflict,  but  this  goal  proved 
as  elusive  as  the  social  uplift  for  which 
he  so  valiantly  strived.  More  because  of 
the  war  than  anything  else,  our  country 
was  imable  to  muster  the  resources  re- 
quired to  achieve  the  ambitious  and 
imaginative  program  mapped  out  by 
President  Johnson  to  achieve  his  domes- 
tic ends. 

Let  history  record  that  here  was  a  man 
of  destiny  denied,  a  figure  of  epic  pro- 
portions whose  hopes  for  all  mankind 
were  stymied  by  concerns  that  go  deep 
into  our  culture  and  heritage.  It  was  not 
enough  to  reach  for  the  stars,  when  our 
roots  remained  in  a  clay  that  was  all  ours, 
and  seen  as  indisputably  superior  to  all 
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else.  In  this,  Lyndon  Jolmson  fell  vic- 
tim to  a  national  pride  that  would  not 
accept  a  lesser  role  on  the  world  stage, 
even  at  the  price  of  abandoning  the 
dream  which  made  us  best. 

Let  the  future  spell  out  the  lesson  of 
this  paradox.  For  now,  it  is  enough  to 
know  that  in  Lyndon  Johnson  we  had  a 
President  who  embodied  the  conflicts  so 
inherent  in  our  own  society,  and  whose 
achievements  may  be  measured  by  his 
unprecedented  attempt  to  make  it  great. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coun- 
tiy  has  lost  a  great  leader  in  the  passing 
ol  President  Lyndon  Johnson.  I  sei-ved 
with  him  in  Congress  and  always  found 
the  door  open  at  the  White  House  while 
he  was  there.  He  used  to  phone  me  at 
home  in  the  evening  and  talk  with  me 
about  matters  before  the  country  and 
we  have  corresponded  since  his  retire- 
ment. So  this  gi-eat  loss  to  the  country 
and  to  the  world  is  a  keen  loss  to  me 
personally.  History  will  properly  list  him 
as  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  more  than  a  heavy  heart  that  I 
learned  about  the  death  of  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Baines  Jolmson. 

In  the  course  of  less  than  a  month  this 
country  has  lost  two  of  the  greatest  lead- 
ers that  it  has  ever  had.  Without  a  doubt, 
LjTidon  Johnson  worked  harder  than 
most  men  alive  to  help  all  minorities 
attain  their  rightful  equality.  Added  to 
this  is  the  fact  that  he  had  more  com- 
passion and  more  understanding  than 
the  other  leaders  of  this  country,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  compassion  and 
understanding  were  needed  and  very 
necessary.  It  is  not  as  though  he  listened 
like  many  politicians  at  the  time  did;  he 
acted.  He  woi'ked  to  present  a  positive 
program  to  the  people ;  something  not  to 
placate  them,  but  something  construc- 
tive, positive. 

Lyndon  Jolmson  was  a  man  who  came 
up  through  the  ranks,  so  to  speak.  He 
started  as  a  teacher  in  Texas,  something 
he  was  exceptionally  proud  of.  He  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Washington.  It  was  there  that  he 
learned  the  ins  and  outs  of  politics  as 
we  have  come  to  know  it  today.  He  left 
the  House  for  the  Senate  where  he  was 
an  effective  Senator,  whip,  and  majority 
leader,  always  with  the  people  in  mind. 
From  the  Senate  to  a  sectionally  bal- 
anced ticket  headed  by  John  Kennedy 
and,  after  that  tragedy,  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  John- 
son all  the  way  through  his  political 
career  was  that  he  worked,  and  those 
around  him  felt  the  aura  of  this  con- 
stant work. 

In  one  of  the  small  ironies  of  his  life, 
it  should  be  noted  that  one  of  the  last 
things  that  he  did  was  to  have  the  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Rights  in  Texas  as  his 
Presidential  papers  on  that  subject  were 
opened  up  to  the  scrutiny  of  scholars. 
There  are  very  few  national  leaders  that 
I  know  of  who  could  lay  claim  to  the  title 
of  leader  in  the  field  of  civil  rights;  Mr. 
Johnson  could,  but  I  never  recall  him 
doing  it. 

His  Great  Society  program  was  a  con- 
structive response  to  the  needs  of  his 
fellow  man.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 


and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  were  enacted, 
because  President  Johnson  was  firmly 
committed  to  equality  and  because  this 
President  was  committed  to  action  where 
there  was  inequality.  He  was  a  man  who 
used  the  Presidency  to  exercise  the  moral 
leadership  in  time  of  crisis. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  humble  in  origin, 
and  he  was  strong  in  will  and  spirit.  He 
will  be  missed  by  those  who  love  people: 
those  who  care  about  people.  He  was  a 
man  whose  wisdom  and  knowledge  will 
be  sorely  missed  in  this  country  and 
around  the  world.  He  understood  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  did  his  utmost 
to  meet  these  needs.  A  great  leader  and 
a  great  person — we  all  will  miss  this  un- 
common man  and  great  President. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  death  of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
takes  from  us  a  man  who  spent  a  life- 
time seeking  the  American  dream  for  all 
people.  A  man  of  boundless  energy,  tal- 
ent, and  persistence  Lyndon  Johnson 
dreamed  big  dreams  for  the  American 
people  and  devoted  his  public  career 
toward  the  realization  of  a  great  society. 

In  many  ways  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
larger  than  life.  Big  of  frame,  deep  of 
mind,  Lyndon  Johnson  came  out  of 
Texas  like  a  duster,  full  of  frontier  rest- 
lessness and  energy.  Powerful,  assertive, 
and  determined  Lyndon  Johnson  saw  to 
it  that  more  progressive  legislation  was 
enacted  during  his  Presidency  than  any 
President  in  American  history. 

Education,  human  rights,  economic 
development  are  but  several  of  the  legis- 
lative enactments  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
saw  fashioned  into  law.  Benefiting  the 
American  people  these  legislative  pro- 
grams epitomized  Lyndon  Johnson's  be- 
lief that  the  Government  should  work  for 
the  people. 

My  association  with  Lyndon  Johnson 
goes  back  to  the  days  when  he  served 
as  Speaker  of  the  Little  Congress,  an 
organization  of  congressional  aides  de- 
voted to  the  realization  of  the  New  Deal 
legislative  process  and  worked  long  and 
hard  for  the  goals  of  his  idol.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  From  that  day  until  the 
day  of  his  death,  Lyndon  Johnson  never 
lost  sight  of  his  main  objective:  utilize 
the  full  powers  and  resources  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  people  of  America. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  in  the 
Congress  with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
later  as  a  Member  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Few  men  have  ever  come  to  the  Presi- 
dency with  as  much  training  as  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Legislative  aide,  governmental 
official.  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Member  of  the  Senate.  Sen- 
ate majority  leader,  and  Vice  President, 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  proven  political 
leader.  He  understood  how  the  political 
process  could  be  used  effectively  for  the 
development  of  enlightened  public  policy. 
No  man  personalized  tlie  Presidency 
more  than  Lyndon  Johnson. 

An  era  has  passed  with  Lyndon  John- 
son's death.  Though  caught  in  the  cruel 
wash  of  the  Vietnam  war.  it  was  L>'ndon 
Johnson  who  started  the  Paris  peace 
talks.  His  devotion  to  the  cause  of  peace 
stood  second  to  none.  He  removed  him- 
self from  politics  in  the  belief  that  it,  his 


action,  would  give  peace  a  chance  to 
work.  Ironically,  his  death  came  as 
the  cease-fire  agreement  in  Vietnam 
emerged.  Fortunately,  he  was  aware  ol 
the  coming  peace  before  his  death. 

In  death  L>-ndon  Johnson  will  remain 
big  as  he  did  in  life.  His  career,  his  spirit, 
his  endless  quest  for  peace  and  fulfill- 
ment will  remain  forever  etched  in  the 
American  memory  of  great  Presidents. 
A  great  patriot  who  loved  his  countn>- 
and  was  not  ashamed  to  show  it  Ij,ndon 
Johnson  gave  his  life  to  a  cause  h,  be- 
lieved in:  The  right  of  human  dignity 
for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  man  we 
honor  in  this  special  order  once  served 
in  this  House.  Lyndon  Baines  Jolmson 
described  liimself  as  "a  child  of  Con- 
gress." 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  it  was.  in 
part,  because  he  was  "a  child  of  Con- 
giess  "  that  he  rose  above  the  circum- 
stances of  his  buth.  as  we  mast,  expand- 
ing himself  beyond  his  parochial,  Texas- 
centered  concerns. 

But  whether  or  not  his  service  in  the 
Congress  aided  President  Jolmson  in 
overcoming,  it  is  clear  that  he  did.  Bom 
and  raised  in  Texas,  Mr.  Johnson  went 
on  to  shepherd  through  the  Congress 
more  civil  rights  legislation  than  any 
President  who  served  before  or  after  lum. 

Those  of  us  who  were  Members  of  the 
89th  Congress  saw  for  ourselves  that  his 
efforts  were  not  limited  to  civil  rights 
measures,  but  included  other  landmark 
social  welfare  laws  also  aimed  at  bene- 
fiting the  entire  Nation.  Bu;  to  me,  and 
to  many  other  Americans,  President 
Joluisons  effort  to  end  what  he  described 
as  "the  one  huge  wrong  of  the  American 
Nation" — the  denial  of  black  America's 
civil  rights — is  his  greatest  contribution 
to  this  Nation. 

In  the  10  green  volumes  containing  the 
public  papers  of  President  John.son.  there 
are  innumerable  evidences  of  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  to  equal  treatment 
for  all  Americans,  of  his  concern  for 
those  Americans  who  for  whatever  the 
reason  need  their  Government's  help  if 
they  are  to  share  fully  the  benefits  of 
American  society. 

His  belief  was  not  that  every  American 
problem  could  be  solved  in  Washington — 
this  was  and  is  an  impossible  task.  But 
President  Johnson  did  recognize  that 
many  ills  of  om'  society  would  persist  and 
and  grow  worse  if  left  unattended.  Some 
local  and  State  governments  either  could 
not  or  would  not  address  some  of  tliese 
problems — civil  rights  was  only  the  most 
obvious  example. 

Tlie  President  knew  that  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  poverty  and  color  in 
our  society  do  not  evaporate — except  in 
the  observer's  mind — if  Ihey  are  icinored. 
Tlicy  become  more  complex  and  concen- 
trated and  more  difficult  for  future  gen- 
erations— our  children's — to  ameliorate 
or  solve. 

And  President  Johnson  did  not  believe 
we  could  solve  our  problems  by  tluow- 
ing  dollars  at  them.  But  he  knew  that 
problems  are  not  solved  without  effort. 
And  this  effort  always  requires  human 
and  material  resources  if  it  is  to  succeed 

President  John.son's  ideas  evolved. 
Dean  Rusk  pointed  out  during  sernces 
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for  the  President  at  the  Capitol,  from  "a 
volcanic  eruption  from  the  innermost 
being  of  his  soul. "  These  eruptions  could 
lead  to  error  though  only  good  was  in- 
tended. But  the  eruptions  in  behalf  of 
the  domestic  well-being  of  the  Anoeri- 
can  people  were  sound  and  well  directed. 
Just  as  important,  for  the  President  was 
above  all  human  and  fallible,  and  no  one 
contends  his  actions  were  always  with- 
out error,  the  President  gave  to  the  poor 
and  less  affluent  of  this  country  a  sense 
that  he  was  committed  to  progress  for 
all — and  they  saw  evidences  of  the 
progress. 

He  used  his  national  pulpit  to  assure 
the  afflicted.  While  he  was  himself  a  ma- 
jor beneficiary  of  the  American  social 
and  economic  system  and  an  imashamed 
advocate  of  the  free  enterprise  system, 
he  did  not  concern  himself  only  witli 
those  who  share  in  tlie  benefits  of  the 
status  quo.  He  recognized  that  many  still 
wait  in  line. 

In  closing  I  want  to  quote  briefly  from 
President  Johnsons  Jime  4,  1965.  com- 
mencement address  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity: "To  Fulfill  These  Rights."  His  words 
still  have  relevance  8  years  after  they 
were  dehvered  and  they  bear  repeating 
and  demand  action  if  we  are  to  progress 
as  a  nation. 

But,  more  importantly,  on  this  occa- 
sion, by  illustrating  President  Johnson's 
commitment  to  progress  for  the  least  ad- 
vantaged in  our  society,  these  words  re- 
cord again  his  hopes  for  every  member 
of  our  society : 
"To  Pcnj-n,L  These  Hichts";  Commxncement 

AOOKESS     AT    HOWAJRO     U.'IIVEmSlrT,     JUNE     4, 

1965 

This  graduating  cl«cs  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity is  witness  to  the  indomitable  determina- 
tion of  the  Negro  American  to  win  his  way 
In  American  life  .  .  ,  But  for  the  great  ma- 
lorlty  of  Negro  Americans — the  poor,  the  un- 
tmployed,  the  uprooted,  and  the  dispos- 
sessed— there  is  a  much  grimmer  story.  They 
still,  as  we  meet  here  tonight,  are  another 
nation.  Despite  the  court  orders  and  the 
laws,  despite  the  legislative  victories  and 
the  speeches,  for  them  the  walls  are  rising 
and  the  gulf  is  widening  .  .  .  There  is  no 
single  easy  auswer  to  all  of  these  problems. 

Jobs  are  a  part  of  the  answer  .  .  .  Decent 
homes  in  decent  surroundings  and  a  chance 
to  learn — an  equal  chance  to  learn— are  part 
Df  the  answer. 

Welfare  and  social  program*  better  de- 
sifrned  to  hold  families  together  are  part  of 
the  answer. 

Care  for  the  sick  is  part  of  the  answer. 

An  understanduig  heart  by  all  Americans 
Is  another  big  pan  of  the  ansv^er  .  .  .  But 
there  are  other  a:isv.ers  that  are  still  to  be 
found  .  .  .  [I]t  is  the  glorious  cpprrtur.ity 
Df  this  genera'lon  ro  end  the  one  huge  wrong 
of  the  American  Nation,  and.  in  so  doine.  to 
and  America  for  ourselves,  with  the  same 
immense  thrill  of  discovery  which  gripped 
thoee  who  first  began  to  realize  thai  iiere.  at 
last,  was  a  home  for  freedom. 

All  it  will  take  is  for  all  of  us  to  under- 
stand what  this  country  Is  and  what  this 
country  must  become  .  . . 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  death  of  Lyndon  Haines 
Johnson  leaves  a  considersUsle  void  to  all 
who  knew  him.  President  Johnson,  as 
has  been  said  many  times  in  the  past 
few  weeks,  was  a  giant  of  a  man,  a  larger- 
than-life  figure  we  will  always  remember. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  perhaps  the  ulti- 


mate creature  of  Congress,  with  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  workings  of 
Government  and  the  uses  of  power  Uian 
any  other  man  in  recent  history.  When 
Mr.  Joiinson  was  Senate  majority  lead- 
er and  Sam  RaybiuTi  was  Speaker  of  the 
House.  Congress  played  a  more  proper 
role  in  our  "checks  anri  balances"  sys- 
tem. His  departure.  I  think,  was  a  factor 
in  and  of  itself  in  the  decline  of  Con- 
gress. 

President  Johnson  was  a  massive  man 
who  when  he  made  a  mistake  it  was 
massive  and  who  when  he  moved  to  cor- 
rect a  wrong  he  gave  it  all  he  had.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  benefit  directly  from 
the  hundreds  of  laws  he  pushed  through 
Congress.  His  vigorous  efforts  on  behalf 
of  his  measures  was  a  major  factor  in 
Congress'  passage  and  implementation 
of  them. 

It  is  tragic  tliat  many  remembrances 
of  President  Johnson  have  dwelt  on  his 
role  in  the  Vietnam  war.  He  did  make 
the  decisions,  based  on  the  advice  of  his 
expert  advisers,  which  did  involve  us 
more  in  the  conflict.  But  he  took  every 
action — including  the  .sacrifice  of  his  own 
political  career  in  March  1968 — in  the 
hope  of  achieving  a  just  peace.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  rightly  spoke  of  Mr.  John- 
son's dedication  to  peace  during  his 
speech  announcing  the  settlement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

What  will  stand  as  more  of  a  tribute 
will  be  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
advantaged. As  Senate  majority  leader, 
as  Vice  President,  and  then  as  Presi- 
dent, he  performed  valiantly  to  erase  the 
barriers  condemning  many  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  to  second-class  citizenship. 
Hi.<;tory  books  will.  I  am  sure,  list  his 
accomplishments  along  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's in  discussions  of  the  fight  for  jus- 
tice, equality,  and  opportunity  for  all 
Americans. 

I  shall  always  remember  fondly  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  Mrs.  Steiger  and  I  both 
shall  treasure  the  opportunities  made 
available  to  us  in  oiu:  first  2  years  in 
Congress  to  be  at  the  White  House  with 
the  President  and  his  family.  Most  es- 
pecially, Mrs.  Steiger  joins  with  me  in 
expressing  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Johnson,  to  Lynda  and  Chuck  Robb,  and 
all  the  other  members  of  the  Johnson 
family. 

Lyndon  Johnson  cared — and  cared 
deeply — for  his  fellowman.  And  he  put 
this  concern  into  action.  His  example  is 
a  legacy  for  the  ages. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion now  mourns  the  passing  of  another 
President.  Lyndon  Johnson.  We  will  miss 
the  wi.sdom  and  perspective  he  shared 
with  us,  and  the  ah^ence  of  his  presence 
is  a  loss  we  cannot  measure  but  which  we 
will  surely  feel. 

His  early  life  knew  hardship  and  strug- 
gle, and  his  political  upbringing  was 
steeped  in  rural  populism,  the  Great  De- 
pression and  the  New  Deal.  From  these 
early  exiicriences,  Lyndon  Johnson  devel- 
oped a  natural  and  powerful  concern  for 
the  weak  and  the  poor.  Despite  their  dif- 
ferences in  personality  and  style,  I  am 
struck  by  the  similarities  I  see  in  the 
hves  of  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Harry  Tru- 
man and  the  passing  of  an  era  their 
deaths   represent.   In   their  passing   we 


may  have  seen  the  last  of  our  Presidents 
who  hved  and  practiced  what  they  learn- 
ed in  that  singular  and  decisive  period 
of  American  history. 

Lyndon  Johnson  saw  politics  as  the 
art  of  compromise  and  the  possible.  Be- 
ing the  u^an  he  was — forceful,  strong, 
fervent — Le  realized  accomplishments 
others  would  not  have  been  able  to 
achieve.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  were  turn- 
ing points  in  our  Nation's  commitment 
to  provide  justice  aod  opportunity  for  all 
its  people. 

The  impact  that  legislation  has  had  is 
staggering;  yet  equaUty  remains  a  goal 
and  not  a  reality.  Lyndon  Johnson's  ded- 
ication to  this  struggle  is  underscored 
in  one  of  his  last  public  statements  in 
December  at  the  civil  rights  symposium 
at  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Library-  in 
Austin.  At  that  time  he  concluded  his 
unproraptu  remarks  with  the  following: 

We  know  there  is  Injustice.  We  know  there 
is  intolerance.  We  know  there  Is  discrimina- 
tion and  hate  and  suspicion,  and  we  know 
there  is  division  among  us. 

But  there  Is  a  larger  tnith.  We  have  proved 
that  great  progress  is  possible.  We  know  how 
much  still  remains  to  be  done.  And  if  our 
efTorts  continue.  If  our  will  Is  strong.  If  our 
hearts  are  right,  and  if  courage  remains  our 
constant  companion,  then,  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans, I  am  confident  we  shall  overcome. 

The  Johnson  years  told  us  much  about 
ourselves  and  our  Nation.  Their  successes 
and  failures  will  be  instructive  as  we 
continue  to  grapple  with  the  persisting 
problems  of  societj'.  We  will  learn  from 
the  mistakes  of  those  years,  but  let  us 
never  forget  the  achievements  Lyndon 
Johnson  won  for  all  the  American  people. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  late  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

President  Johnson  was  the  first  Presi- 
dent imder  which  I  served  in  the  House 
and  as  such  retains  a  special  place  in 
my  memories.  Shortly  after  my  appoint- 
ment to  the  Oommittee  on  Education 
and  Labor  in  1965.  Congress  passed  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  that  year. 

President  Johnson's  key  role  in  pas- 
sage of  this  first  Federal  aid  school  bill 
made  apparent  to  me  his  sincerity  and 
dedication  as  a  friend  of  education.  In 
that  same  congressional  landmark  year, 
the  hand  of  President  Johnson  helped 
mightily  in  approval  of  medicare,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act. 

I  think  President  Johnson's  place  in 
history  is  assured  by  his  support  of  vital 
social  lerrislation  and  the  creative  work 
by  the  89th  Congress  that  cast  his  and 
our  ideals  into  legislation. 

Above  all  else,  his  role  in  civil  riehts 
deserves  praise.  President  Johnson  rec- 
ognized division  by  race  in  this  Nation 
as  a  potentially  destructive  force.  His  ef- 
forts to  abrogate  this  force  are  best  il- 
lustrated by  strong  support  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

These  and  the  earlier  human  rights 
bills  he  supported  may  eventually  make 
possible  a  viable  society  in  this  Nation. 

His  foresight  into  the  consequences  of 
remaining  a  separate  but  uneciual  so- 
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ciety.  combined  with  his  leadership  and 
understanding  of  the  legislative  process, 
resulted  in  an  opening  of  doors  that  was 
long  overdue.  It  is  fitting  that  his  last 
major  address  was  to  a  gathering  con- 
cerned with  human  rights. 

If  all  our  human  problems  were  not 
overcome  in  Lyndon  Johnson's  lifetime, 
it  was  not  for  lack  of  his  trying. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  witnessed  a  most 
remarkable  month — first  with  the  pass- 
ing of  former  President  Harry  S  Tru- 
man on  December  26,  followed  by  the 
reinauguration  of  President  Richard  Nix- 
on on  Januaiy  20,  and  now  again  with 
the  passing  of  another  former  President, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

January  was  a  month  of  mixed  emo- 
tions— Americans  both  celebrated  and 
mourned.  We  looked  with  anticipation  to 
the  future  and  yet  paused  to  contemplate 
the  past. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  no  ordinary 
man.  Regardless  of  whether  one  agreed 
or  disagreed  with  his  policies.  Johnson 
v.as  a  man  of  incredible  strength  and 
endmance.  His  steadfastness  which  was 
often  a  target  for  his  detractors  never- 
theless gave  Americans  a  sense  of  secu- 
rity and  continuity  during  a  time  so 
wrought  by  strife  and  emotion. 

Although  ascending  to  the  Presidency 
through  an  act  of  fate  not  expected  or 
awaited,  Lyndon  B.  Joluison  carved  his 
own  record,  and  set  into  motion  the  most 
comprehensive  domestic  legislative  pro- 
gram in  history.  Lyndon  B.  Jolmson.  a 
fellow  Texan  and  political  protege  of  the 
immortal  Sam  Rayburn,  will  have  a 
place  in  history.  We  today  are  too  close 
in  time  as  his  contemporaries  to  truly 
measure  the  significance  of  his  presence 
upon  the  course  of  national  and  world 
affairs. 

But  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  can  never  be 
doubted  in  his  great  faith  in  the  Ameri- 
can system.  To  all  citizens,  regardless  of 
political  party,  he  beckoned  to  the  call 
of  a  task  yet  unfinished.  And  of  that 
work  which  is  good,  he  said,  "Let  us 
continue." 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son, 36th  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  had  the  honor  of  sei-ving  under  Pres- 
ident Johnson  from  the  time  he  assumed 
the  office  until  March  of  1963.  At  that 
time  I  was  the  U.S.  Representative  on 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  One  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
first  acts  as  President  was  to  come  to 
the  United  Nations  and  address  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  This  was  a  way  of  express- 
ing his  great  interest  in  and  support  for 
the  U.N.,  as  well  as  a  method  of  assuring 
the  world  of  the  continuity  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  following  the  tragic  death  of 
President  Kennedy. 

I  also  had  the  great  privilege  of  being  a 
Member  ci  the  Congress  during  the  89th 
and  90th  Congresses.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  record  of  domestic  legislation 
written  during  those  years,  especially 
in  1965,  in  response  to  the  leadership  of 
President  Johnson  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

President  Johnson  knew  how  to  get 


action  out  of  the  Congress.  He  was  un- 
failingly comteous,  hospitable,  and 
friendly,  but  he  was  also  a  hard  ta.sk- 
master.  He  never  let  up  in  his  efforts  to 
press  the  Congress  for  constructive  ac- 
tion. 

While  I  differed  with  Presideiit  John- 
son in  regard  to  his  Vietnam  pohcies,  I 
never  had  any  doubt  that  he  was  acting 
as  he  believed  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  count  ly. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  with- 
out paying  a  brief  tribute  to  Mi's.  John- 
son. She  was — and  is — an  inspiration  to 
all  of  us.  Her  dignity,  her  friendliness, 
and  her  intense  interest  in  many  impor- 
tant programs,  especially  the  beautifica- 
tion  of  our  country,  were  truly  remark- 
able. We  all  extend  to  her  and  her  family 
our  deepest  sympathy  in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Ameri- 
cans feel  a  sadness  and  sense  of  loss  at 
the  sudden  death  of  former  President 
Lyndon  Johnson.  More  than  any  Presi- 
dent in  recent  times  he  had  a  deep  faith 
in — and  concern  for — working  people.  His 
strong  emphasis  on  human  problem  solv- 
ing gave  the  country  leadership  and  di- 
rection. While  his  Vietnam  war  policies 
were  regrettable — his  full  commitment  to 
equality  and  human  rights  was  a  source 
of  national  inspiration. 

Above  all.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  hu- 
man being — a  man  who  loved  his  fellow- 
man — and  I  feel  his  loss  in  a  personal 
way.  I  am  proud  to  have  known  liim — 
and  to  have  served  2  years  in  Congres.s 
while  he  was  President.  My  prayers  and 
thoughts  are  with  his  family. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
sense  of  profound  sadness  over  the  lo.ss 
ot  a  great  leader  and  an  indomitable 
fighter  for  the  rights  of  man  that  I  ri.'^e 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  memory  of  Lyndon 
Baines  Jolmson. 

Smce  I  came  to  this  body,  in  1959,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  under  four 
Presidents.  None  of  them  executed  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  greater  passion 
and  persuasion  than  Lyndon  Johnson. 
He  battled  untiringly  for  those  causes  in 
wliich  he  believed — the  causes  of  civil 
rights,  education,  full  employment,  and 
the  rest — and  because  of  his  leadership, 
we  made  the  greatest  strides  toward  these 
goals  that  have  been  made  in  om-  life- 
time. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  soldier 
in  Lyndon  Johnson's  army  during  the 
great  legislative  struggle  that  culminated 
in  the  enactment  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  The  President  was  not  con- 
tent merely  to  issue  a  manifesto  concern- 
ing the  urgent  need  for  this  legislation 
which  would  give  the  franchise  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  long  denied  their  rights,  be- 
cause of  the  color  of  their  skin.  He  was 
not  content  merely  to  exhort  his  troops 
to  do  battle  in  the  cause  of  .simple  jus- 
tice: Instead,  he  fought  side  by  side  with 
us  throughout  the  battle  in  the  halls  of 
tlris  great  national  legislature.  All  of  us 
who  participated  in  this  struggle  can  be 
proud  of  what  we  accomplLshed  in  enact- 
ment of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  But  all  of 
us  who  participated  in  that  struggle  are 
also  aware  that  victory  well  might  have 
eluded  our  grasp,  had  it  not  been  for 
Lyndon  Johnsons  efforts. 


It  is  paiiicularly  timely,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  recall  the  working  i^artneiship  v,  hich 
existed  between  President  Johnson  and 
the  Congres.^ — in  tiiLs  and  other  legisla- 
tive milestones  which  weie  placed  alony 
the  road  to  a  .mreater  society  during  his 
ste'.vardshiij  in  the  White  Hou.'^c.  We 
could  wish  today  for  the  same  kind  oi 
interaction  between  the  legislati\e  and 
executive  b'anches 

II  is  a  tiagedv  of  history  that  the 
John.'^on  administration  was  marred  by 
the  fact  that  we  became  nioi'e  deeply  in- 
volved in  a  war  in  Southeast  Asia  which 
v.;is,  to  a  la'ge  extent.  President  John- 
son's lc:'acv  fiom  his  two  predecessors 
in  the  White  House  and  a  war.  in  turn, 
which  raged  on  for  4  long  years  after 
Lyndon  John.=on  retired  to  private  life 
It  is  a  tragedy,  because  that  war  and 
its  consequences,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  diverted  the  people's  atten- 
tion from  Lyndon  Johnson's  role  as  the 
!;reat  activist  in  the  White  House. 

President  Johnson  was  a  man  with 
faith  in  America  and  with  a  dream  about 
what  its  people  could  accomplish.  Not 
content  with  merely  dreamins:.  he  dared 
to  make  tho.'ie  di-eams  come  tme — and 
our  lawbooks  now  are  studded  witli  land- 
marks to  hi.-;  challenge  to  the  American 
people,  and  to  their  response  to  tiiat 
challenge  to  their  greatness  and  their 
better  nature.  It  is  my  hope,  and  one  I 
believe  is  shared  by  the  majority  in  this 
body  and  the  majority  of  the  American 
people,  that  those  great  .social  programs 
of  the  Johnson  years  not  be  dismantled 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  liistoiy  will  vindicate  the 
memory  of  Lyndon  Baines  John.son.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  great 
Presidents  of  this  century — a  man  who 
was  tiuly  a  i;arlner  with  the  people,  and 
with  their  elected  representatives,  in 
achieving  progress  toward  a  better  so- 
ciety. I  hope  we  will  live  to  see  other 
Presidents  with  his  cooperative  spirit, 
aiid  with  his  concern,  his  compassion, 
and  his  capacity  for  social  progi-es.s. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  an  extraordinary  man.  I 
think  it  might  be  fitting  today  to  relate 
one  of  the  stories  that  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Pa-;t  the  day  after  this  great 
man  pas.sed  away.  It  was  a  story  told  by 
r»Ir.  James  Rowe.  who  had  been  one  ot 
Ml.  Johnsoii's  friends  through  the  years, 
and  he  related  the  story  of  a  phone  call 
that  the  then  Congressman  Joluison 
made.  He  called  home  and  talked  to  Mrs. 
Zephyr  Wright,  his  cook.  He  told  her  that 
he  was  having  five  guests  in  for  dimier. 
and  she  had  to  fix  five  good  stcak.s.  anri 
that  he  would  be  there  in  about  an  hour, 
And  l>efore  she  could  tell  him  that  she 
did  not  have  any  red  coui)ons.  which  were 
necessary  during  tliose  days  of  food  ra- 
tioning, he  had  already  hung  up.  Zephyr 
then  called  Mrs.  John  Connally  and  told 
her  that  she  had  to  have  some  red  cou- 
pons: that  tlie  Congiessman  .said  he  was 
fiOing  to  bring  five  folks  home  for  dinner, 
and  she  did  not  have  any  coupons,  and 
could  she  borrow  some  from  Mrs.  Con- 
nally? Mrs.  Connally  said: 

Zephyr.  I  don't  have  any  red  cou(x>ns,  and 
if  I  did  I  wouldn't  give  them  to  Lyndon  be- 
cause that  man  has  got  to  learn  that  he  Is 
just  like  anybody  else. 
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And  Zephyr  said: 

Tes'm.  I  know,  Mrs.  Conziaily.  I  kJiow  be  la 
just  like  anyone  else,  »nd  you  know  th«t  lie 
Is  Just  like  anyone  else,  but  be  doesnt  know 
It,  and  rm  not  going  to  be  tb«  one  to  ten 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  extraordinary  man 
has  given  his  life  to  Americans.   Our 
:ountry  will  be  Improved  for  ages  to  come 
secause  of  the  goodness  and  the  dedlca- 
ucHi  of  this  great  man  from  the  hill  coim- 
^ry  of  central  Texas.  We  do  appreciate 
lis  great  service.  We  love  him  and  his 
'amily,  and  we  are  proud  to  join  today 
n  tributes  which,  in  Just  a  small  meas- 
ire,  might  be  an  expression  of  apprecia- 
ion  for  the  good  things  he  has  done  for 
America,  and  for  the  people  of  America. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
hat  I  may  include  the  following  edl- 
orials  on  the  life  and  character  of  the 
'.  ate  President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
^ALL) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
i  >f  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  editorials  are  as  follows: 
From  tbe  Austin  Statesman,  Jan.  36,  1973] 
'.  AiNisTxa  Sats  Hx  Leakmed  Covkack,  Faith 
FaoM  L.  B.  J. 
(By  Harry  Provence) 
WAstcM&TOi*. — "Lyndon     my     servant     U 
I  lead,  now  therefore  arise  .  .  ." 

So  did  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson's  minister, 
]  >r.  George  R.  Davis,  paraphrase  Joabua  I, 
I  ehovah's  command  to  Mooes'  successor,  In 
1  he  anal  Washington  tribute  to  the  former 
1  resident  Thursday  morning  In  National 
<;ity  Christian  Church. 

"Lyndon  Johnson  was  my  minister,"  Dr. 
Davis  trtd  the  crowd  that  packed  his  house 
( if  worship  and  overflowed  aU  around 
'  homas  Circle  in  the  heart  of  the  nation  s 
<  apltal. 

"He  taught  me  grace  under  pressure,  cour- 
I  ge,  faith  ...  he  showed  me  how  religion 
( an  be  a  part  of  dally  life  .  .  ." 

Dr.  Davis  recalled  two  examples  of  Lyndon 
i  ohnson's  leadership,  the  first  when  he  took 
c  ver  the  presidency  after  the  asBasslnation  of 
.  ohn  P.  Kennedy  and  the  second  when  he 
landed  over  the  office  to  Richard  Nixon. 
]  fever  has  there  been  a  more  graceful  trans- 
1  er  of  power  In  our  history,  Dr.  Davis  said. 
.  .  .  mourners,  including  I»resldent  and  Mrs. 
1  fixon,  to  "arise  to  the  tasks  set  before  us  by 
1  ivndon  B.  Johnson." 

Mr.  Johnson  was  an  honorable  elder  of 
3  rational  City  Christian  Church  and  a  fre- 
c  uent  worshipper  at  its  services.  "I  know  I 
!  [lall  see  Lyndon  Jchiu>ou  a^ain  in  heaven," 
s  aid  the  minister. 

Marvin  Watson,  business  executive,  former 
I  ostmaster  general  and  one-time  White 
1  louse  assistant  to  LBJ.  eulogized  the  mem- 
c  ry  of  the  36th  President  of  the  United 
I  tates: 

"We  shared  his  victories  and  his  defeats. 
"In  victory  he  taught  us  to  be  magnani- 
mous ...  In  defeat  taught  us  to  be  without 
1-  ate  ...  to  learn  ...  to  rally  ...  to  accept 
t  Tie  challenge  and  try  again. 

"He  believed  that  good  men  together 
c  3iild  accomplish  anything,  even  the  most 
i  njjossible  of  dreams.  No  matter  who  his  op- 
p  onent,  he  constantly  sought  to  find  that 
t  juchstone  within  the  soul  of  every  man 
\  hich.  U  discovered,  would  release  the  Im- 
l  ulse  for  honest  and  fair  solution.  Hate  was 
I  ever  in  this  man's  heart,"  said  Marvin  Wat- 
s  an. 

The  former  White  House  aide  recalled  that 
"  C  watched  him  formulate  secure  passage 
n  nd  sign  into  law  the  most  comprehensive 
1  'gislatlve  program  in  education,  housing 
B  ud  conservation  and  health  of  any  presi- 


dent in  history  ...  I  watehed  him  In  tta« 
situation  room  at  the  time  ol  crisis  during 
tbe  stz  days  wax  when  only  hla  ability,  bis 
knowlcde*  and  his  ahcer  courage  helped  to 
ke^  that  conflict  from  erupting  into  a  wider 
confrontation  . . ." 

Watson  echoed  the  theme  sounded 
Wednesday  by  Rep.  J.  J.  Pickle  in  the  cere- 
mony to  the  Capitol  rotunda:  "He  was  a  tall 
man  of  giant  character,  and  when  he  com- 
mitted himself,  he  committed  himself  total- 
ly. And  he  asked  his  countrymen  to  do  the 
same. 

"Those  of  us  who  loved  him  take  comfort 
In  the  knowledge  that  before  he  died,  he 
could  see  the  dawn  of  domestic  tranquility 
and  of  foreign  peace  which  he  gave  so  much 
of  his  great  heart  to  bring  about.  The  struc- 
ture of  peace  which  President  Nixon,  with 
great  distinction  and  determination.  Is 
building  in  the  world  today  wlU  rest  upon  a 
foundation  laid  in  loneliness  and  stubborn 
courage  by  Lyndon  Johnfion,"  Watson  said. 
The  gray  stone  church  began  to  fill  an 
hour  before  the  10  a.m.  funeral  service.  Ad- 
mission was  by  Invitation  and  the  crowd 
overflowed  the  pews  to  line  the  walls  on 
three  sides  In  metal  chairs. 

Bright  television  Ughts  made  the  floral 
wreaths  and  sprays  more  vivid,  the  flag  over 
Mr.  Johnson's  casket  glow,  the  cerise  and 
white  vestments  of  the  50-voice  church  choir 
glisten. 

Leontyne  Price,  world's  premier  coloratura 
soprano,  arrived  from  Los  Angeles,  where  she 
had  given  a  concert  the  evening  before  and 
thrilled  the  crowd  with  her  singing  of  "Take 
My  Hand,  Precious  Lord"  and  "Onward, 
Christian  Soldiers."  The  latter  selection  was 
one  requested  by  LBJ  in  a  conversation 
months  ago  with  Mrs.  Johnson. 

The  choir  presented  "The  Church's  One 
Foundation."  "A  Mighty  Portress  Is  Our 
God,"  with  the  congr^ation  joining  In  that 
hymn.  The  concluding  anthem  was  "Once  to 
E^ve^y  Man  and  Nation." 

Loudspeakers  carried  the  words  and  music 
of  the  service  to  the  several  thousands  of 
citizens  standing  behind  security  barriers  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  church.  A  bright  sun  soft- 
ened the  temperature  which  had  dropped  far 
below  freezing  during  the  night. 

The  small  balcony  in  the  vaulted  church 
bulged  with  reporters,  cameramen  and  a  tan- 
gle of  wires,  switchboards  and  other  gear 
needed  to  serve  the  television  network  crews. 
It  was  a  scene  of  quiet  confusion  upstairs. 

Two  Red  Cross  vans  came  to  the  church 
to  serve  coffee  and  chocolate  and  cookies  to 
the  relays  of  metropolitan  policemen,  re- 
porters and  armed  service  sentries  who  took 
up  their  stations  at  daybreak. 

The  Red  Cross  volunteers  had  been  on 
duty  all  night  attending  to  the  needs  of  men, 
women  and  children  who  shivered  In  line 
outside  the  Capitol  awaiting  their  turns  to 
walk  past  the  casket  of  the  former  president. 
Several  of  the  children  suffering  from  the 
cold  were  taken  to  nearby  hospitals  by  Red 
Cross  workers,  they  reported.  Numerous 
adults  In  the  night-long  vigil  required  first 
aid  from  the  bitter  temperature,  the  Red 
Cross  ladies  said. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  funeral  in  the 
church,  the  same  servicemen  who  had  acted 
as  pallbearers  from  the  time  the  Johnson 
cortege  reached  Washington  bore  the  casket 
to  a  funeral  coach  for  the  motorcade  to  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base.  As  they  carried  the 
casket  up  the  aisle,  Mrs.  Johnson  on  the 
arm  of  retired  MaJ.  Gen.  James  Cross  of 
Austin  led  the  mourners  In  a  slow  walk  be- 
hind the  body  of  LBJ.  Apnin  Mrs.  Johnson 
paused  to  shake  hands  with  President  and 
Mrs.  Nixon  and  to  blow  a  kiss  to  the  first 
lady. 

From  Andrews  AFB  the  Johnson  funeral 
party  flew  to  the  LBJ  Ranch  for  burial  serv- 
ices in  the  Johnson  family  cemetery  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pedernales  River. 


(From  tlM  D*Il*a  Morning  News,  Jan.  34 
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LABOX  TBA«  LIVS,  L.  B.  J.  RSTAIMKD 
HlTMANITT 

(By  Max  Fnuokel) 

New  York. — He  was  larger  than  life,  almost 
a  caricature  of  the  Texas  carlcatviTe  that  he 
could  never  sbake,  but  he  nerer  loet  his 
humanity  because  wlttt  Lyndon  Johnson, 
everything  was  really  personal. 

The  war  that  overwhelmed  his  years  In  the 
White  House  was  personal — a  test  of  en- 
durance against  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  which  be  ac- 
knowledged having  lost  In  the  end,  no  mat- 
ter who  actually  won  the  spoUs  of  battle. 

The  Great  Society  was  persmial,  because  a 
lackluster  educaticoi  In  his  own  life  had 
caved  him  from  shlftlessness  and  he  deemed 
learning  of  any  kind  to  be  forever  more  the 
way  to  get  ahead  in  this  world. 

The  civil  rights  laws  that  he  wanted  as 
his  monument  were,  In  the  end,  highly  per- 
sonal, because  they  were  drawn  on  the  testi- 
mony of  bis  Negro  cook  and  her  humiliations 
whenever  she  traveled  without  reliable  food 
or  lodging  between  Washlngt<xi  and  the 
Texas  ranch. 

And  even  politics,  the  business  In  which  he 
excelled  and  In  which  he  took  such  great 
pride,  was  to  him  only  a  personal,  face-to- 
face  thing.  If  he  had  talked  George  Meany 
into  acquiescence  on  a  point,  he  thought  he 
had  won  over  all  of  American  lab<»-.  If  he 
had  conquered  Richard  RuaseU  on  a  budget 
matter,  he  thought  he  had  won  over  the 
Southland. 

In  this  fashion,  he  had  been  able  to  en- 
compass every  Issue  and  every  center  of  power 
in  his  years  as  majority  leader  d  the  Senate. 
But  from  the  White  House,  even  his  huge 
reach  fell  short  and  his  Incredibly  hard  work 
and  keen  mind  felt  often  overwhelmed. 

REPLACING  THX  PKIHCZ 

Insecure,  despite  his  size  and  force.  LBJ 
felt  from  the  moment  of  John  Kennedy's 
death  in  Dallas  that  the  nation  would  never 
accept  his  Southern  speech  and  rural  man- 
ners as  a  replacement  for  the  slain  prince. 

So  he  clung  to  the  Kennedy  men  and 
boasted  of  their  Ph.D.  degrees  and  he  was 
afraid,  even  after  his  landslide  election  In 
1964,  to  bring  his  own  men  to  the  capital. 

And  be  could  not  comptrehend,  to  the  mo- 
ment of  death,  bow  so  many  Kennedy  parti- 
sans around  the  country  could  turn  against 
him  because  of  a  war  In  which  he  felt  he 
had  taken  the  counsel  of  his  predecessor's 
cabinet  and  aides. 

So  he  took  It  personally.  He  thought  he 
.?aw  a  plot  to  promote  yet  another  Kennedy 
and  he  thought  he  saw  his  fate  as  being 
merely  the  caretaker  between  two  Kennedy 
administrations  and  he  hated  the  thought 
and  all  who  made  it  seem  so  real. 

VINDKATION 

In  his  own  mind,  he  felt  certain  that  his- 
tory would  bring  vindication.  Historians 
would  see,  he  thought: 

A  southerner,  who  brought  the  blacks  to 
the  ultimate  legal  equality — with  their  own 
seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  coiirt  that 
ruled  in  their  cause. 

A  conservative  kept  alive  in  politics  by  con- 
servative votes  for  Texas  interests,  who  made 
the  war  on  poverty  an  elaborate  concern  of 
the  federal  government. 

A  wartime  leader  who  was  governed  to  the 
end  by  respect  and  occasionally  even  com- 
passion for  his  "enemy,"  who  really  wanted 
to  extend  the  Great  Society  to  the  Mekong 
River  and  who  systematically  refused  to  whip 
the  nation  into  an  antt-Conununlst  frenzy. 

A  backwoods  boy  of  modest  learning,  who 
gave  what  seemed  to  him  the  disrespectful 
establishmeait  figures  of  the  Bast  the  scope 
and  mandate  for  great  social  works. 

That  is  how  he  also  saw  himself.  He  con- 
fronted antagonists  to  the  end,  always  hop- 
ing that  reason  and  short  ideals  and  long 
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conversations — really  monologues — could 
find  a  compromise  for  every  conflict. 

Although  overcome  by  a  bitter  war  and  the 
hatreds  that  It  spawned  throughout  the 
country,  Lyndon  Johnson  remained  a  man 
vho  hated  conflict  and  who  feared  confron- 
tation for  himself  and  his  country. 

He  made  the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff  testify  in 
writing  that  he  should  really  stand  the  siege 
of  Khe  Sanh. 

He  made  all  bis  diplomatic  advisers  com- 
mit themselves  in  writing  to  the  advice  that 
he  really  go  to  meet  Soviet  Premier  Kosygin 
at  Glassboro,  N.J, 

He  weaned  from  his  wife.  Lady  Bird,  a 
written  recommendation  that  he  ride  Into 
battle  against  Barry  Ooldwater  hi  1964  and 
that  he  should  buck  the  battle  for  re-elec- 
tion in  1968.  He  never  really  did  want  to 
stand  alone. 

"Well,"  he  said  to  a  newsman  on  tlie  morn- 
lug  after  his  surprise  announcement  of  In- 
tended retirement  in  1968,  "do  you  still  be- 
lieve In  the  First  Amendment?"  He  thought 
free  speech  and  free  assembly  had  destroyed 
him  but  he  went  on  to  confess  that  he  "be- 
lieved In  the  First  Amendment. 

He  wanted  everyone  with  him  all  the  time 
and  when  they  weren't.  It  broke  his  heart. 

t  Prom  the  San  Antonio  Express,  Jan.  25, 

19731 

L.  B.  J.  Worked  Hard  for  Peace 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Washingtok. — It  is  unfortunate  that  Lyn- 
don Baines  Johnson  didn't  live  long  enougli 
to  see  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war  which  he 
bad  tried  so  hard  to  get. 

For  Johnson  came  into  office  as  the  36th 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  when  the 
military  involvement  of  this  country  in  Viet- 
nam bad  already  been  instituted  during  the 
admiulstratious  of  Presidents  Kennedy,  Eis- 
enhower and  IVumau. 

Lyndon  Johnson's  efforts  to  make  peace  in 
Vietnam  were  continuous,  though  he  found 
it  necessary  to  increase  Amerlcau  forces  from 
about  15,000  when  he  took  office  in  1963  to 
more  than  600,000  when  he  left  the  White 
House  in  January  1969. 

President  Johnson  had  halted  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  in  1968,  when  "peace 
talks"  were  began.  The  country  was  sur- 
prised at  his  announcement  on  March  31, 
1968,  that  he  would  not  seek  or  accept  re- 
nomination.  His  hope  was  that  some  progress 
might  be  achieved  toward  a  peace  settlement 
during  the  rest  of  his  term,  but  it  turned 
out  that  the  Ncwth  Vietnamese  were  not 
negotiating  seriously. 

Johnson  got  the  support  of  Congress  hi 
1964  when  two  United  States  destroyers  were 
attacked  by  North  Vietnamese  torpedo  boats 
in  the  GulX  at  Tonkin.  Immediate  retalia- 
tory action  was  taken,  and  Congress  answered 
the  President's  caU  for  war  powers  by  pass- 
ing a  resolution  giving  him  authority  "to  take 
all  necessary  measures  to  repel  any  armed 
attack  against  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  to  prevent  further  aggression." 

President  Johnson  offered  as  early  as  Sep- 
tember 1967  to  stop  aU  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  if  this  would  "lead  promptly  to  pro- 
ductive discussion. "  But  North  Vietnam  re- 
fused. 

Looking  back  over  at  least  ten  vears  of  war 
in  Vietnam,  it  will  be  found  that  the  United 
States  was  honoring  its  commitments  made 
in  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty,  which  was  rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  In  1966.  The  Vietnam  Issue 
was  regarded  by  the  chief  execuUves  in  three 
admUiistratlons  as  the  fulflllment  of  the 
pledge  to  help  nations  of  Southeast  Asia 
which  were  victims  of  aggression. 

Nevertheless,  Johnson  was  under  frequent 
criticism  from  "antiwar"  groups  and  from 
member*  of  Congress  who  left  the  pressure  to 
terminate  the  draft  and  relieve  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  men  from  having  to  bo 
into  military  service. 


While  Lyndon  Johnson  made  every  effort  to 
obtain  a  settlement  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese, the  Communist  side  in  the  war  was 
adamant.  Military  aid  to  North  Vietnam  from 
Red  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  sutjstan- 
tlal  from  the  start. 

If  Lyndon  Johnson  could  have  lived  to  read 
the  text  of  the  agreement  which  will  be 
signed  and  to  le&in  of  the  plans  for  the  re- 
turn of  prisoners  and  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican forces,  it  would  have  been  one  of  the 
most  satisfying  moments  of  his  life.  Wlieii 
peace  is  achieved,  the  record  will  show  that 
he  worked  hard  to  attain  that  goal. 

People  forget  what  happened  only  a  few- 
years  ago.  Many  ot  them,  especially  the  "anti- 
war" groups,  seem  not  to  remember  that  the 
Vietnam  war  was  not  started  under  President 
Nlxou.  Nor  do  they  realize  that  he  has  been 
carrying  out  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  in  the  treaty  of  1965  to  protect  sover- 
eignty of  a  small  nation. 

The  "antiwar"  movement  seems  to  be  based 
tipon  objections  to  all  war  no  matter  what 
the  consequences  are  and  what  the  risks 
would  be  if  aggressors  are  allowed  to  grab 
territory  and  deny  millions  of  people  their 
rights  in  freedom. 

While  there  have  been  many  eulogies  for 
Lyiidon  Johnson,  his  handling  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  especially  as  he  strove  to  stop  the  blood- 
shed, will  be  regarded  as  a  demonstration  not 
only  of  his  dedication  to  peace  but  of  his 
loyalty  to  the  cause  which  brought  the  Unit- 
ed States  into  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

The  huge  sacrifices  made  will  always  re- 
main an  exhibition  of  the  humanitarlantsni 
of  the  United  States. 

[From  the  San  Antonio  Expres.s,  J.m.  25, 

1973] 

L.  B.  J.:  Glory.  Tragedt 

(By  James  Res  ton) 

Washington. — Both  the  glory  and  the 
tragedy  of  Lyndon  Johnson  was  that  he  be- 
lieved utterly  In  the  romantic  tradition  of 
America. 

He  believed  in  the  Congress  and  the 
church,  in  that  order;  in  Main  Street  and 
Wall  Street,  in  the  competitive  state  and  in 
the  welfare  state — in  all  of  it  part  of  the 
time  and  some  of  it  all  of  the  time:  All  the 
dreams  and  realities  and  myths,  from  Horatio 
Alger  to  Lord  Kej-nes,  no  matter  how  con- 
tradictory. 

In  other  words,  he  was  a  symbol  of  this 
confusing  time  In  America — a  little  nearer  to 
the  old  spirit  of  Frederick  Jackson  Turner's 
American  frontier  than  most  of  his  fellow 
countrymen,  but  also  a  little  nearer  to  the 
folks  who  had  been  left  behind  when  the 
frontier  and  battle  moved  to  the  cities. 

Johnson  was  not  only  sure  of  the  greatness 
and  supremacy  of  his  country,  but  of  his  own 
ability  to  persuade  the  Congress  after  the 
death  of  John  Kennedy,  that  It  must  pass  his 
Clrtl  Rights  Bill  of  1964  and  his  Eqtial  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  and  prove  that  the  Con- 
gress was  equal  to  the  promises  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  These  are 
his  monuments. 

In  Washington,  he  knew  everv  card  in  the 
deck,  but  In  the  world,  he  didn't.  He  knew 
very  little  about  Vietnam. 

*  •  »  »  , 

He  was  very  close  to  Gen.  Eisenhower. 
When  Ike  was  president  and  Johnson  was 
the  Democratic  majority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Johnson  never  opposed  him  on  foreign 
affairs.  We  flght  at  home,  Lyndon  said,  but 
when  we  go  overseas,  he's  my  president. 

And  yet.  one  of  the  very  odd  thlng.s  in  this 
tragedy  of  human  and  political  relations,  is 
that  President  Johnson  after  he  got  into  tlie 
White  House,  paid  little  or  no  heed  to  Gen. 
Elsenhower's  Judgment  on  Vietnam. 

Elsenhower's  views  about  Vietnam  were 
well  known  in  Washington  at  that  time. 
Johnson  had  heard  them  all  years  before 
wlien   Vice    President   Nixon,    Secretarv    of 


Sure  John  Foster  Dulles,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUiIT,  Adm.  Radford 
had  argued  for  American  Intervention  in 
Vieinaui  during  the  French  crisis  at  Dien 
Blen  Phil. 

Ike  said  then,  what  he  wrote  in  his  book 
Liter,  that  the  political  siiuittion  in  Saigon 
was  weak  and  confuted,  and  that,  without 
strong  political  and  popular  !-uppori,  Ameri- 
can intervention  waa  unwise. 

"WUlinguoji  to  fight  lor  freedom,  no  mat- 
ter where  the  battle  may  be.  '  Ike  wrote,  "lia.-- 
always  been  characteristic  of  our  people,  but 
the  conditions  then  prevailing  in  Indochina 
were  such  as  to  make  unilateral  iuierveuiion 
nothing  less  than  sheer  lolly." 

Johnson  whsu'i  thinking  about  President 
Eisenhower,  mucli  as  he  admired  him,  when 
President  Kennedy  was  assit.s.sinaied.  If  the 
evidence  of  his  own  book  is  accurate,  he 
wasn't  even  thinking  about   himself. 

Certainly  he  was  not  concentrating  on 
changing  the  whole  policy.  He  wae  focusiiif; 
on  the  death  of  Keiuiedy.  on  carrying  on 
Kennedy's  policies,  on  political  loyalty,  a.^ 
he  saw  it.  so  he  pluu^d  deeper  into  the 
war.  and  it  destroyed  him  in  the  end. 

The  Journallsls  tried  to  deal  with  all  this 
at  the  time,  and  even  at  Johnson's  death, 
but  It  is  l>eyond  us.  Like  Kennedy  and  Nixon, 
he  is  a  subject  lor  a  great  psychological 
American  novel. 

But  Johnson  was  different.  He  left  a  broken 
record,  tiiiunphani  at  home  and  tragic  In 
Vietnam,  and  like  most  presidents,  his 
policies  will  be  Judged  by  the  historians. 

Tlie  difference  Is  that  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
a  great  talker,  one  of  the  last  of  the  old 
southern  and  frontier  storytellers  oX  the  ago 
He  didn't  leave  the  real  story  in  his  docu- 
ments in  his  library  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  but  in  the  memories  of  his  friend. , 
companions  and  political  adversaries  i'l 
Washington. 

He  loved  the  camera.  No  president  collected 
more  photographs  of  himself  and  his  visitors 
than  Johnson,  but  the  tape  recorder  was 
really  the  Instrument  he  should  have  used. 

For  he  gave  him-self  to  his  visitors,  and 
historians  will  never  be  able  to  sort  out  the 
glory  and  the  tragedy,  unless  they  somehow 
manage  to  collect  the  stories,  listen  to  the 
tape  recorders  and  forget  the  tele\islon. 
which  was  his  downfall,  and  somehow  hear 
him  talking  endlessly  about  his  problem.^, 
his  cunning  contrivances,  his  feeling  for  the 
Congress,  his  love  of  his  country,  and  par- 
ticularly his  affectlou  for  his  lovely  and  re- 
markable wife,  and  hi*  hardscrabble  land  in 
Texas. 

(Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  Feb.  1.  19731 

L.  B.  J.  Recalled  as  Visionart 

(By  Carl  Rowan) 

Washinoton. — How  shall  I  remember  I.BJ  ' 

I  think  of  a  man  I  had  scarcely  met.  pok- 
ing his  index  finger  against  my  client  one 
.sultry  day  In  Saigon  In  1961  and  saying:  "Mr 
Roe-ann.  you  don't  know  me.  But  one  of 
these  days  yoti're  gonna  discover  that  I'm  a 
yoddnmn  sight  more  liberal  than  most  of 
these  so-called  liberals  you've  been  cottoning; 
up  to." 

And  I  shall  remember  that  when  the  pub- 
lic mood  turned  mean  and  ugly  in  America 
and  lesser  lUierals  ran  with  the  mob.  Lyndon 
Johnson  reinaUied  true  to  his  decent  convic- 
tions. 

I  Rhall  remember  LBJ  as  a  man  driven  to 
success,  a  man  who  didn't  know  how  to  take 
it  ea*:y,  whether  ordered  to  by  his  doctor  or 
bogged  to  by  the  Secret  Service. 

There  was  that  incredibly  hot  day  In  some 
unbelievably  dusty  villages  on  the  outskirts 
of  Agra,  India,  when  he  kept  whispering  to 
me:  "Stay  close  to  me — right  by  shoulder." 
He  w  as  nurturing  the  Illusion  that  I  was  some 
kind  of  expert  on  India  Just  because  I  bad 
written  a  book  about  it! 


SiilO 
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PUMP   TALK 

:  gasped  as  I  tried  to  stay  near  him  as 
he  plowed  through  the  grasping  crowds.  As 
I  vlped  my  sweaty  forehead  with  the  front 
of  my  hand  and  my  parched  lips  with  the 
bs  cH  of  It,  I  asked  myself:  "Is  this  a  man  who 
has  suffered  a  massive  heart  attack?" 

Vhen  the  pace  slowed  to  a  hotel  room  and  a 
CO  >1  scotch,  all  Johnson  wanted  to  talk  about 
ws  s  the  cheap  water  pumps  i  he  thought  they 
we  re  Fairbanks-Morse )  that  he  used  to  know- 
as  a  boy  in  Texas.  He  wondered  why  the  hell 
th !  U.S.  couldn't  get  some  of  them  into 
In  lia  so  the  people  in  these  villages  could 
ha  I'e  water. 

remember  his  telephone  call  on  March 
15  1965,  asking  If  I  would  sit  with  his  wife 
and  daughters  while  he  delivered  his  address 
on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  a  Joint  session  of 
Cc  ngress.  That  was  the  speech — the  last 
to  iches  written  by  him  on  the  way  to  the 
Ca  pltol  as  he  cursed  the  slowness  of  his 
sp  ^echwr iters — in  which  he  startled  millions 
of  Americans  by  using  the  emotional  slogan, 
"V  e  shall  overcome.  " 

And  after  that  speech  I  remember  sitting 
wi;h  him  In  his  living  quarters  as  the  White 
He  use  operator  fanned  out  long  distance  calls 
all  over  the  land. 

'How  did  I  do?"  Johnson  kept  asking.  He 
WE  s  a  man  who  meant  It  when  he  talked 
absut  bringing  Americans  together,  healing 
th  ;  nation's  wounds,  making  this  a  land  of 
eq  lal  opportunity.  He  wanted  so  badly  to 
be  reassured  that  what  he  had  done  that 
nl  ;ht  was  courageous,  and  good  for  all  Amer- 
Ici . 

ret,  I  remember  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  one 
of  the  most  complicated  men  I  ever  met.  He 
CO  ild  seem  petty,  even  mean,  about  trifling 
th  ngs  and  then  display  the  broadest  vision 
ab  5ut  the  human  needs  of  men  and  nations. 
,  'ohnson  was  at  heirt  a  sentimentalist — 
th  (  kind  of  man  who  would  weep  in  San 
Ar  tonlo  during  the  1P64  campaign  when  an 
ag  id  black  man  stood  In  the  back  of  a  pickup 
truck  at  a  shopping  center  and  said:  "I'm  a 
bli  ck  man,  born  two  blocks  from  this  spot. 
I  1  ever  dreamed  I'd  live  to  see  the  day  when 
a  1  lexlcan  congressman  (Henry  B.  Gonzalez) 
wc  uld  Introduce  me  so  I  could  ask  you  to 
vo  ;e  for  a  white  Texan  for  President." 

Ind  Johnson  would  dismiss  his  tears  with 
th  !  comment  that  "a  man  ain't  worth  a  god- 
da  m  If  he  can't  cry  at  the  right  time." 

;  always  felt  that  a  lot  of  Johnson's  tough- 
ne  53,  even  ruthlessness,  was  part  of  his  effort 
to  hide  his  sentimentality. 

;  felt  that  he  waded  deeper  into  Vietnam, 
an  1  for  a  longer  time  than  his  instincts  and 
Ini  ellect  dictated,  because  he  never  wanted 
th  ^  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  think  they  had 
a  ientlmental  sissy  in  the  White  House.  He 
se  med  to  want  to  say  to  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay : 
"I  don't  puff  a  1-foot  cigar,  but  I'm  as  tough 
as  you  are." 

TRONT,    TRAGEDY 

mere  Is  special  Irony  and  tragedy  in  the 
CO  ncidence  that  the  war  that  killed  Johnson 
pc  litlcally  should  be  grinding  to  a  close  Just 
as  the  fates  snuffed  out  his  life  completely. 

rhere  Is  double  Irony  In  the  fact  that  he 
dli  d  on  the  eve  of  a  White  House  campaign 
to  erase  much  of  the  "Great  Society"  whos* 
fo  mdatlon  Johnson  built. 

Ne  have  had  our  truce  In  the  war  on  pov- 
er  y,  we  have  our  moratoriums  on  federal 
su  Dsldles  for  housing  for  the  poor  and  middle 
cli  sses:  we  have  had  vetoes  of  education  bills 
an  d  public  works  projects.  We  are  told  not 
to  ask  what  government  can  do  for  us,  but 
wl  lat  we  can  do  for  ourselves. 

rhere  wlU  be  more  of  this.  But  not  In  four 
ye  irs  nor  40  will  they  erase  all  that  Lyndon 
Jc  tinson  did  to  change  this  society — not  any 
m  >r«  than  they  have  been  able  to  erase  the 
m  irk  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Maybe  It's  a  little  girl  sleeping  In  a  nlght- 
gc  wn   that   won't  go  up   In   flames  at  tb« 


slightest  spark — because  Johnson  believed  in 
consumer  protection:  maybe  it's  a  "hillbilly" 
girl  who  in  June  will  become  the  first  of  her 
family  ever  to  graduate  from  college — be- 
cause Johnson  insisted  that  higher  education 
be  put  within  reach  of  all;  maybe  It's  a  black 
family,  walking  into  a  motel  In  Mississippi 
tonight  where  in  years  past  they  would  have 
been  chased  away — because  Johnson  wanted 
a  public  accommodations  act  sincerely 
enough  to  browbeat  Congress  into  passing  It. 
When  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  passions 
around  it  become  but  memories,  millions  of 
Americans  will  look  anew  at  what  has  been 
happening  inside  America  this  pa.st  decade. 
And  they  will  adjudge  Lyndon  Johnson  a 
great  president. 

I  From   the    Congressional   Record,   Jan.   6, 

1973) 

A  Historic  Moment  in  Austin 

(Speech  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Pickle  of  Texas  In  the 

House     of     Representatives,     January     6, 

1973) 

Mr.  Pickle  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  11 
and  12  of  last  year,  a  truly  remarkable  and 
prestigious  gathering  was  held  at  the  Lyn- 
don Balnes  Johnson  Library  in  Austin,  Tex. 

These  were  the  days  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Symposium,  marking  the  opening  of  the 
papers  dealing  with  civil  rights  of  President 
Lyndon  Johnson's  administration. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  attend  the  sym- 
posium. The  meeting  was  a  meeting  of  lead- 
ers— strong  leaders  of  a  good  cause. 

During  the  2  days,  one  figure  dominated 
the  mood,  dominated  the  resurgence  of  com- 
mitment to  create  a  society  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

This  man  was  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  last  issue  of  Life 
of  December  29,  1972,  carried  the  best  ac- 
count of  those  2  days  in  Texas. 

In  his  last  column  on  the  Presidency  for 
Life,  Hugh  Sidey  caught  superbly  the  mo- 
ment— Its  dignity  and  vitality. 

One  More  Call  To  Reason  Together 
(By  Hugh  Sldey) 

Lyndon  Johnson  savors  each  day  for  Its 
meaning  and  Joy,  his  battered  heart  fre- 
quently sending  out  signals  of  pain  to  let 
him  know  that  it  can't  keep  up.  In  the  past 
year  he  has  finally  adjusted  to  this  twilight 
world,  melting  off  about  20  pounds,  carry- 
ing a  pouch  full  of  nitroglycerin  tablets  and 
holding  that  restless  soul  of  his  In  check. 
Well,  almost  in  check. 

Several  months  ago,  when  Johnson  and 
his  staff  began  planning  symposiums  for  the 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  Library  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  It  was  Johnson  himself 
who  insisted  on  a  session  dealing  with  civil 
rights. 

So  a  fortnight  ago  they  came  by  Jet  and 
auto  and  bus  through  an  ice  storm  to  be  In 
Austin  with  "the  President"  again,  one  of 
the  few  times  In  the  last  four  years  that  the 
men  and  women  who  carried  the  civil  rights 
banner  for  two  decades  had  assembled.  There 
were  some  new  faces  among  them,  but  the 
focus  was  on  men  like  Hubert  Humphrey, 
Roy  WUklns,  Clarence  Mitchell  and  former 
Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren.  They  showed  up 
with  more  wrinkles  than  they  used  to  have, 
more  gray  hair  and  a  lot  more  discourage- 
ment. Prom  the  beginmng  of  the  two-day 
meeting  it  was  plain  that  civil  rights  no 
longer  had  a  clear  national  leader.  Nor  could 
anyone  perceive  any  sympathy  for  the  cause 
In  the  White  House. 

L.B.J,  put  on  his  tan  rancher's  twill  and 
his  cowboy  boots  and  came  in  from  the 
country,  sitting  silently  through  the  first 
day's  meetings,  the  fatigue  growing  on  him. 
That  night  he  went  to  the  reception  for  the 
1,000  guests.  The  strain  took  Its  toll.  For 
Johnson  the  rest  of  the  night  was  filled  with 
pain  and  restlessness.  His  doctors  suggested, 


pleaded,  ordered  him  to  give  up  his  scheduled 
address  the  next  day.  He  Ignored  them.  He 
put  on  his  dark-blue  presidential  suit  and 
those  flawless  polished  oxfords  and  came  back 
the  next  morning. 

He  didn't  take  a  seat  In  the  auditorium 
but,  with  a  worried  Lady  Bird  at  his  side, 
watched  the  first  two  hours'  proceedings  on 
cloeed-circuit  TV  In  th©  anteroom.  Near 
noon  he  walked  slowly  to  the  podium.  In 
a  low  but  steady  voice  he  talked  eloquently 
for  20  minutes.  "Until  we  overcome  unequal 
history,  we  cannot  overcome  unequal  oppor- 
tunity," he  said.  "But  to  be  black  In  a  white 
society  Is  not  to  stand  on  equal  and  level 
ground.  While  the  races  may  stand  side  by 
side,  whites  stand  on  history's  mountain  and 
blacks  stand  In  history's  hollow.  ...  So  I 
think  it's  time  to  leave  aside  th©  legalisms 
and  euphemisms  and  eloquent  evasions.  It's 
time  we  get  down  to  the  business  of  trying 
to  stand  black  and  white  on  level  ground." 
Even  In  that  short  plea  there  was  pain,  and 
Johnson  reached  for  one  of  his  pills,  munch- 
ing in  front  of  everybody.  It  was  something 
he  rarely  does. 

When  he  was  done  he  acknowledged  the 
applause  and  stepped  off  the  stage  to  take 
a  seat  In  the  auditorium.  Then  squabbling 
broke  out  among  the  black  factions,  and 
one  of  the  participants  read  an  Indictment 
of  Richard  Nixon  and  his  administration. 

Lyndon  Johnson  sat  for  a  few  minutes  In 
the  midst  of  It.  Then,  Just  as  if  he  were 
back  in  Washington,  he  moved.  The  fatigue 
of  the  night  before  seemed  to  drop  away,  the 
old  adrenalin  machine  pumping  back  into 
action.  Going  to  the  microphone,  with  his 
hands  molding  the  air,  he  delivered  one  of 
his  sermons  on  brotherhood  and  reason,  fla- 
voring It  with  one  of  those  marvelous  stories 
about  a  backwoods  Judge  and  the  town 
drunk,  reminiscences  of  when  he  arrived  in 
Hoover's  Washington  and  the  bonus  marchers 
were  driven  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

"Now,  what  I  want  you  to  do  is  go  back,  all 
of  you  counsel  together,"  he  said,  "that  soft, 
kind  way.  Just  cool  and  push  off  wrath.  In- 
dulge, tolerate,  and  finally  come  out  with  a 
program  with  objectives.  .  .  .  There's  every- 
thing right  about  a  group  saying,  'Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  would  like  for  you  to  set  aside  an 
hour  to  let  us  talk,'  and  you  don't  need  to 
start  off  by  saying  he's  terrible,  bec.use  he 
doesn't  think  he's  terrrlble.  .  .  .  While  I  can't 
provide  much  go-go  at  this  period  of  my 
life,  I  can  provide  a  lot  of  hope  and  dream 
and  encouragement,  and  111  sell  a  few  wormy 
calves  now  and  then  and  contribute." 

When  all  that  human  Juice  clattered  out 
over  the  wire,  the  memories  began  to  rise, 
of  the  lean,  youngish  Lyndon  Johnson  in 
1957  leading  the  United  States  Senate  to  pass 
the  first  Civil  Rights  Act  In  82  years.  It  was 
near  midnight,  and  the  tension  was  so  thick 
you  could  slice  it,  but  the  majority  leader 
Just  stood  there  on  the  floor,  calmly  counting 
his  votes. 

Then  there  were  those  later  nights,  when 
L.B.J,  was  President.  He  would  talk  about 
how  he  ceased  to  be  Just  a  man  from  the 
South  and  had  become  a  leader  for  all  of 
America.  The  old  tales  would  roll  out — 
about  what  It  was  to  be  a  black  and  never 
sure  as  you  traveled  If  you  would  find  a 
decent  place  to  eat  or  go  to  the  bathroom; 
or  how  he  knew  what  It  was  like  to  be  a 
Mexican-American  child  In  the  Depression, 
rummaging  In  the  garbage  cans  for  food. 

Another  night :  It  was  in  New  Orleans  dur- 
ing the  1964  campaign  when  Johnson  stood 
on  a  street  comer  In  the  harsh  neon  glare, 
white  Louisiana  state  officials  clustered 
around  him,  and  shouted  out  his  message 
of  hope  and  equality  to  the  blacks  who 
stood  below  him.  And  then  In  his  1965  civil 
rights  address  to  Congress,  In  the  place  he 
loved  most,  among  the  men  he  liked  best,  he 
sounded  the  most  poignant  refrain  of  th© 
time:   "W©  shall  overcome." 
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No  wonder  his  heart  Is  scarred  today.  It 
has  been  a  long  and  anguished  journey,  with 
a  long  way  left  to  go. 

In  the  auditorium  In  Austin,  the  ovation 
that  followed  Johnson's  appeal  washed  away 
the  controversy,  for  a  moment.  People  came 
to  the  stage  and  crowded  around  him  as  he 
tried  to  leave.  They  were  all  reaching  for  a 
bit  of  the  old  magic.  But  nobody  got  so 
much  of  It  as  Mr.  Youngblood.  a  thin,  aging 
black  who  used  to  wait  on  tables  In  Austin's 
ancient  DrisklU  Hotel,  where  Johnson 
sweated  out  election  night  returns.  The 
former  President  and  the  former  waiter 
stood  there  for  a  few  seconds  gripping  hands, 
and  if  any  questions  lingered  about  what 
Lyndon  Johnson  had  tried  to  do  for  his 
country,  they  were  answered  right  then. 


FLOODS  IN  SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  CALIF. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Talcott)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  mid- 
January  San  Luis  Obispo  City  and  coim- 
ty,  including  many  businesses,  residences, 
and  public  facilities,  were  stricken  by 
extraordinary  floods. 

High  water  rushed  through  their  busi- 
ness, residential,  and  farm  area.  Water 
rose  and  stood  8  feet  deep  m  many  homes, 
offices,  and  stores.  Many  citizens  lost  not 
only  their  life's  savings,  but  also  some 
of  their  livelihood.  History  has  recorded 
this  flood  as  the  most  devastating  in  the 
San  Luis  Obispo  area. 

What  words  can  explain  to  the  citizens 
of  any  district  that  their  flooded  area 
does  not  qualify  as  a  Federal  disaster 
area,  for  the  expressed  reason  that  not 
enough  dollar  damage  to  public  facili- 
ties or  private  property  occurred  to  meet 
the  Federal  criteria?  Estimates  indicate 
that  between  $800,000  to  $850,000  dam- 
age was  done  to  public  facilities  and  that 
about  $6  to  $6.5  million  damage  to  pri- 
vate property — business,  farm,  and  res- 
idential. 

How  do  you  tell  an  imadvantaged  city 
and  coimty  government  that  they  are 
really  not  disadvantaged?  How  do  you 
tell  a  man  who  has  lost  everything,  that 
his  loss  was  not  great  enough?  At  least 
in  the  mind  of  his  government? 

And  a  more  pertinent  question.  I  sug- 
gest. In  the  light  of  previous  disasters 
which  have  stricken  our  populous  areas 
is  whether  the  Government  is  offering 
equal  treatment  to  the  citizen  who  has 
equal  losses,  pays  equal  taxes,  obeys  equal 
laws  but  resides  in  different,  less  pop- 
ulated, locales? 

We  have  heard  the  cry  for  equalitv  in 
this  Chamber  for  many  years.  It  is  dis- 
tressing that  a  need  should  arise  again 
on  this  occasion  under  circumstances  of 
human  disaster  to  call  attention  to  un- 
equal treatment  of  fellow  citizens. 

I  was  advised  late  last  Friday  that 
San  Luis  Obispo  did  not  qualify  as  a  na- 
tional disaster  area.  If  San  Luis  Obispo 
were  larger,  they  would  have  qualified. 

Let  me  give  you  a  thumb-nail  sketch 
of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  predicament. 

The  San  Luis  Obispo  Board  of  Super- 
visors notified  me  that  there  would  be 
extraordinary  flood  damage:  so  I  sought 
Federal  help.  After  an  inquiry  at  SBA. 
I  was  informed  that  previous  SBA  au- 
thority to  declare  disasters  had  been  re- 


cently withdrax^Ti — meaning  SBA  could 
not  help. 

I  contacted  OEP — Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness.  OEP  requires  a  Governor's 
application  before  It  can  declare  a  dis- 
aster in  any  State.  We  therefore  con- 
sulted Governor  Reagim's  office.  He 
quickly  sent  an  investigative  team  to 
San  Luis  Obispo  to  appraise  the  damage 
and  gather  the  necessary  information  to 
support  his  application  for  the  declara- 
tion of  a  Federal  disaster.  The  Governor's 
team  recommended  that  a  "disaster  ap- 
plication" be  made  to  OEP.  The  Governor 
lumped  Marin  Coimty.  San  Francisco 
and  San  Luis  Obispo  damages  and  for- 
warded to  OEP  the  request  that  the  three 
California  flood  stricken  areas  be  de- 
clared a  Presidential  disaster  area. 

OEP  then  sent  an  investigative  team  to 
San  Luis  Obsipo  to  evaluate  the  extent  of 
the  damage.  Their  report  and  evaluation 
substantiated  the  Governor's  investiga- 
tion and  report. 

A  disaster  evaluation  committee  of 
OEP  in  Washington  recommended  that 
the  President  not  declare  San  Luis  Obsi- 
po to  be  a  Federal  disaster  area. 

I  commend  the  Governor  for  liis 
prompt,  competent  and  considerate  re- 
sponse to  the  disaster  suffered  by  the 
citizens  of  San  Luis  Obsipo. 

I  commend  the  staff  of  OEP  for  their 
expeditious  and  thorough  evaluation  of 
the  damages  and  the  plight  of  the  flood 
victims  of  San  Luis  Obispo. 

My  appeals  to  Mr.  Tom  Kleppe,  Di- 
rector of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz.  and  to  Administrator  Darrell 
Trent  of  OEP  brought  sympathetic, 
prompt,  even  generous  consideration, 
but  all  were  proscribed  by  law  or  regula- 
tion from  assisting  San  Luis  Obispo.  All 
SBA  and  FHA  authority  in  disaster 
situations  had  been  withdrawn  only  a 
few  days  before  the  rains  came.  The 
damage  to  public  facilities  and  to  pri- 
vate property  In  doUar  amounts  was 
"insufficient"  to  meet  the  complicated 
formula  criteria  required  by  Public  Law 
91-606  under  which  OEP  functions. 

Apparently  under  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances pertaining  to  this  flood  in 
California,  $2  million  damages  to  public 
facilities  were  required — California  had 
only  about  $1.6  million;  $10  million  dam- 
ages to  private  property  is  required  to 
declare  a  Federal  disaster;  California 
sustained  only  $4  to  $6  million  in  pri- 
vate damages  in  this  flood. 

The  size  of  the  disaster  area,  or  the 
total  amounts  of  damage  done,  do  not 
make  the  disaster  and  damage  to  the 
individual  businessmen  and  homeowner 
flood  victims  regardless  of  the  size  of 
their  community  or  the  number  of  their 
neighbors. 

After  struggling  tlirough  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  Federal  buieaucracies  and 
the  Federal  laws,  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  disaster  relief — and  par- 
ticularly Involving  the  citizens  and  offi- 
cials of  San  Luis  Obispo  county — it 
seems  to  me  that  the  whole  subject  must 
be  reviewed  and  changed. 

Flood  insm'ance  programs  may  be  one 
answer. 

Obviously  every  'victim  of  a  natural 
disaster  cannot  be  made  whole  by  a  Fed- 


eral grant.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  miner's  hilltop  hut  that  it  struck 
and  destroyed  by  lightning,  the  dair5- 
man's  bam  and  home  which  are  washed 
away  by  an  extraordinary  flood  in  San 
Luis  Obispo,  the  retail  store  which  is  sud- 
denly inundated  by  water  8  feet  deep  in 
San  Luis  Obispo,  as  well  as  the  realtor' .s 
office  in  Hrrrisburg  or  the  grain  broker's 
office  in  Norfolk  which  are  wa.<;hed  away, 
are  all  equally'  important  and  valuable  to 
the  owTier.  regardless  of  the  size  of  the 
community  or  the  number  of  neighbors 
any  victim  may  enjoy. 

Direct  grants,  low-interest  loans,  and 
loan  forgiveness  projects  should  not  be 
given  to  some  citizens  and  denied  to 
others  who  suffer  identical  individual 
losses. 

The  present  law  is  inequitable  and  dis- 
criminating and  should  be  rescinded. 

Either  all  citizens  and  mmiicipalities 
should  be  eligible  for  disaster  relief  or 
none  should. 

The  law  appears  to  be  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  U.S.  citizens  who  sustain  dev- 
astating damages  but  who  also  reside  in 
heavily  populated  areas.  All  citizens  pay 
Federal  taxes;  all  should  be  treated 
equally,  or  faiily — in  disaster.  A  family 
or  business  wiped  out  by  a  small  flood  in 
a  small  town  apparently  gets  no  Federal 
aid;  a  family  or  business  in  a  big  city,  or 
developed  county,  damaged  by  a  large 
flood  is  likely  to  be  the  prompt  bene- 
factor of  tlie  largess  of  numerous  Federal 
disaster  programs.  This  seems  unfair  to 
say  the  least. 

A  U.S.  citizen  who  loses  his  bu-siness. 
farm  or  home  by  an  act  of  God — an 
extraordmary  flood,  for  instance — should 
be  entitled  to  the  same  Federal  relief  or 
benefits  regardless  of  where  he  lives  or 
how  manj-  neighbors  he  has  or  how  man>' 
acre-feet  of  water  washes  him  out. 

Tlie  disaster  is  just  as  acute,  just  as 
damaging,  just  as  devastating  to  the  iso- 
lated dairymen,  the  small  town  mer- 
chant: the  rural  homeowner  sustains  as 
much  damage,  loss,  heartache  and  in- 
convenience as  his  big  city  fellow  citizen 
sustains  in  a  flood  or  hurricane  or  an 
earthquake. 

If  you  have  experienced  a  flood.  I  need 
not  explain  that  the  damage  is  disas- 
trous regai-dless  of  where  it  occurs  or 
how  many  of  your  neighbors  are  ali>o 
damaged. 

Oiu-  whole  Federal  disaster  structure 
favors  the  big  city  dweller  and  business- 
man over  the  small  town  inliabitant. 
Reform  and  revision  of  our  inequitable 
guidelines  aie  essential  to  achieve  equity 
and  to  avoid  this  gro.ss  discrimination 
towai'd  some  citizens. 

Tlie  home  that  is  washed  away  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  is  just  as  valuable,  jusi 
as  chezished.  furnishes  the  same  kind 
of  shelter  and  investment  as  the  home 
that  is  washed  away  in  Norfolk.  Hanis- 
bui-g.  or  Los  Angeles.  The  home  owner  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
the  same  benefits  tis  the  home  owner  in 
other   disaster   area.s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  we.  as  reprc- 
.'^ntatives  of  all  citizens,  explain  to  oui 
constituents  a  system  that  will  provide 
aid  to  a  foreign  nation,  such  as  Nicara- 
gua, but  in  comparable  disasters  cannoi 
help  its  own  disaster  victims.  Tliis  is  not 
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o  infer  that  our  efforts  to  aid  Nicaragua 

vere    unwarranted — this   is    to   suggest 

lowever,  that  our  efforts  to  aid  our  fellow 

;itizens  seem  inequitable  by  comparison. 

Many  U.S.  flood  victims — in  San  Luis 

Dbispo.  many  of  whom  have  paid  con- 

iiderable  taxes  for  many  years — will  not 

eceive  as  much  help  from  their  Gov- 

jrnment  as  their  Government  gave  to 

he  victims  in  Nicaragua  and  many  other 

)laces  throughout  the  world.   Again.  I 

lave  no  objection  to  any  aid  to  any  vic- 

im  by  any  charity.  I  do  suggest  that  if 

uid  and  charity  should  not  necessarily 

i  tart  at  home,  both  ought  to  benefit  our 

own  citizens  at  least  as  much  as  aliens. 

If  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 

I  :^ongress  does  not  undertake  a  revision 

I  if  our  disaster  laws,  I  shall  initiate  leg- 

i  slation  to  rescind  our  diseister  laws. 
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i  L  RED  LIGHT  FOR  THE  WHITE-  AND 
BLUE-COLLAR  BLUES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Bell)  is  rec- 
qgnized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am 
Introducing  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  addresses  the  problems 
(  f  a  central  facet  of  all  human  life:  work. 
'  "here  can  be  no  dispute  about  either 
t  he  importance  of  work  or  the  dissatis- 
1  action  which  many  Americans  experi- 
« nee  in  it.  I  am  therefore  introducing  the 
Worker  Alienation  Research  and  Tech- 
I  ical  Assistance  Act  of  1973  to  accom- 
llish  three  goals — to  gather  hard  data 
( n  the  problems  of  worker  alienation :  to 
experiment  with  and  develop  means  to 
resolve  those  problems;  and  to  stimulate 
£  nd  focus  additional  effort  on  the  subject 
qy  Government,  management,  and  labor. 

The  content  of  work  for  most  members 
df  our  industrialized  and  highly  tech- 
I  ological  society  has  imdergone  dra- 
r  latic  change  from  the  daily  tasks  which 
\'ere  originally  cloaked  with  the  "work 
ethic"  of  Western  civilization.  Yet  the 
essence  of  work  remains  unchanged:  It 
i ;  still  central  to  adulthood,  to  identity, 
t)  self-esteem,  and  to  the  order  and 
r  leaning  of  life.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
c  issatisfaction  with  work  causes  signifi- 
c  ant  problems  in  the  entire  fabric  of  our 
spciety. 

The  rewards  of  improving  the  work 
efctperience  are  almost  incalculable.  On 
t  le  most  important  level,  that  of  the  in- 
cividual  worker  as  a  human  being,  the 
quality  of  life  would  be  upgraded  as  a 
r  ecessary  consequence  to  the  proper  re- 
design  of  work.  Recent  research  indi- 
cites  that  work  discontent  Is  related  to 
declines  in  family  stability,  community 
c  )hesiveness  and  increases  in  drug  and 
aicohol  addiction  and  delinquency.  Per- 
il aps  most  startling,  the  report  of  a  spe- 
al  task  force  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  entitled  "Work 
in  America,"  suggests  that  work  dissatis- 
f  iction  can  cause  the  worker  to  die  an 
eprly  death. 

The  society  as  a  whole  would  also  nat- 
lirally  benefit  from  proper  work  redesign. 
I  n  addition  to  the  aggregation  of  the  im- 
provement  in  individual  lives,  the  eco- 
r  omic  base  of  society  would  be  strength- 
e  led.  Worker  discontent  is  a  major  source 


of  low  productivity,  as  indicated  by  high 
absenteeism,  high  turnover  rates,  wildcat 
strikes,  sabotage,  and  poor  quality  prod- 
ucts. Worker  satisfaction  and  conse- 
quently improved  productivity  would  go 
far  in  enabling  this  Nation  to  meet  its 
other  pressing  problems. 

The  challenge  to  improve  the  quality 
of  work  in  America  is  a  mas.sive  one. 
Worker  dissatisfaction  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  unskilled  or  assembly  line 
laborer.  Nor  will  the  solution  be  simple; 
there  will  be  presumably  many  partial 
solutions,  each  applicable  to  a  part  of  the 
entire  problem.  We  need  to  start  today  to 
work  toward  those  solutions,  and  we  need 
to  do  so  on  the  Federal  level.  Although 
some  companies  have  initiated  work  re- 
design projects  with  promising  results, 
there  has  been  little  effort  expended  to 
this  end,  and  practically  no  coordination 
of  the  research  and  experiments  which 
have  been  conducted. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  starts 
us  on  this  challenge.  It  authorizes  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  conduct  research 
to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems of  job  discontent;  to  examine  the 
methods  currently  used  to  deal  with  it; 
and  to  assist  workers,  unions,  companies. 
State  and  local  governments  in  experi- 
mentation and  demonstration  projects 
which  address  the  problem.  As  "Work  in 
America'  concluded. 

To  do  nothing  about  these  problems  In  the 
short  run  Is  to  increase  costs  to  society  in  the 
long  run  .  .  .  the  essential  first  step  toward 
these  goals  is  the  commitment  on  the  part 
of  policymakers  In  business,  labor,  and  gov- 
ernment to  the  Improvement  of  the  quality 
of  working  life  in  America. 

I  ask  each  of  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
that  most  necessary  commitment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  the  measure 
follows : 

H.R.  3777 
A  bill  to  provide  for  research  for  solutions 
to  the  problem  of  alienation  among  Ameri- 
can workers  In  aU  occupations  and  indus- 
tries and  technical  assistance  to  those  com- 
panies,   unions.   State   and   local    govern- 
ments seeking  to  find  ways  to  deal  with 
the  problem,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in  Congress   assembled,   That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Worker  Alienation 
Research   and   Technical   Assistance   Act   of 
1973". 

STATEMENT   OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  alienation  of  American  workers  be- 
cause Of  the  nature  of  their  Jobs  is  a  problem 
of  growing  seriousness  to  the  national  eco- 
nomy and  to  Individual  workers: 

(2)  alienation  often  results  in  high  rates 
of  absenteeism,  high  turnover,  poor  quality 
work,  a  decline  In  craftsmanship,  and  less- 
ened productivity; 

(3)  alienation  often  results  In  high  levels 
of  frustration  among  workers  with  the  fol- 
lowing consequences;  poor  mental  health, 
poor  motivation,  alcoholism,  drug  abuse,  and 
social  dissatisfaction  among  workers; 

(4)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  en- 
courage the  humanlzatlon  of  working  con- 
ditions and  the  work  itself  so  as  to  Increase 
worker  Job  satisfaction  and  to  diminish  the 
negative  effects  of  Job  dissatisfaction;  In- 
sofar as  possible,  work  should  be  designed  to 
maximize  potentials  for  democracy,  secu- 
rity, equity  and  craftsmanship; 

(5)  it  is  In  the  national  Interest  to  pro- 
mote the  fullest  development  of  the  abilities. 


creativity,  skills,  and  personal  growth  of  all 
American  workers; 

(6»  the  problem  of  worker  discontent  and 
alienation  has  for  too  long  been  largely  ig. 
nored  by  government,  management,  and 
unions; 

(7)  promising  efforts  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  alienation  carried  out  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  are  not  widely  known 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare are  hereby  authorized  to  either  directly 
or  by  way  of  grant,  contribution,  or  other  ar- 
rangement— 

( 1 )  conduct  research,  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent and  the  severity  of  Job  discontent  and 
the  problems  related  to  the  nature  of  work 
In  American  worksites,  Included  but  not  lim- 
ited to: 

(A)  quality  of  work,  levels  of  turnover, 
absenteeism,  sabotage,  and  loss  of  produc- 
tivity; and  the  monetary  costs  to  the  econ- 
omy of  those  problems; 

(B)  worker  health,  including  statistics  on 
mental  and  physical  health  and  emotional 
stability; 

(2)  conduct  research  on  methods  now  be- 
ing used  in  both  this  Nation  and  abroad  to 
meet  the  problems  of  work  alienation,  in- 
cluding more  flexible  hours  of  work,  re- 
duced working  days,  profit  sharing,  addi- 
tional responslbUlty  for  workers  Job  rota- 
tion, worker  participation  in  the  decision- 
making process  with  regard  to  the  nature 
and  content  of  his  Job,  redesign  of  Jobs  and 
production  patterns,  autonomous  work 
groups,  and  additional  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation, training,  and  advancement; 

(3)  collect  and  disseminate  research  re- 
sults and  recommendation  for  relieving 
worker  discontent  and  for  Improving  the 
quality  of  work  to  workers,  to  unions,  to  com- 
panies, to  schools  of  management  and  indus- 
trial engineering,  and  to  the  general  public. 

(4)  provide  technical  assistance  to  work- 
ers, unions,  companies.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  (i)  practical  experimentation 
In  meeting  the  problems  of  alienation  in 
their  own  places  of  work;  (li)  the  develop- 
ment and  conduct  of  pilot  demonstration 
projects  expected  to  make  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  knowledge  In  the  field,  to 
include  but  not  be  limited  to  such  programs 
as  Job  enrichment,  guaranteed  employment, 
reduced  workdays  and  weeks,  autonomous 
work  groups,  job  restructuring,  increased 
worker  participation  In  declBlonmaScing  on 
the  nature  and  content  of  his  Job,  increased 
Job  mobility.  Job  rotation,  group  productivity 
bonuses,  compensation  on  the  basis  of  skills 
learned,  continuing  education  and  training 
both  to  provide  new  careers  and  new  oppor- 
tunities for  Increased  Job  satisfaction; 

(5)  provide  support  of  the  Triadlc  na- 
tional survey  on  working  conditions  and 
work  satisfaction  of  the  Department  of 
Labor; 

(6)  assist  in  the  development  and  evalua- 
tion of  curriculum  and  programs  for  training 
and  retraining  professionals  and  subprofes- 
slonals  In  work  humanlzatlon  approaches 
and  methods; 

(7)  conduct  pilot  projects  for  a  variety  of 
experiments  in  both  blue  collar  and  white 
collar  work  redesign  in  selected  Federal 
agencies  to  determine  their  effect  in  im- 
proved employee  Job  satisfaction. 

( b )  In  carrying  out  the  research  and  tech- 
nical assistance  program  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  Secretaries  shall  consult  with  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  National  In- 
stitute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health, 
and  representatives  of  workers,  unions,  man- 
agement, academic,  and  medical  experts. 

(c)  Each  December  31,  the  Secretaries 
shall  file  an  annual  report  Including  any 
recommendations  for  further  legislation  with 
the  Congress.  The  Secretaries  also  shall  file 
an  Interim  report  no  later  than  sis  months 
after  passage  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
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tion,  and  Welfare,  in  consultation  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, is  directed  to  insure  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  seek  to  maximize  Job  satisfac- 
tion of  their  workers  and  consider  that  fac- 
tor in  the  design  of  new  Federal  facilities. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  consult  with  each  other  concerning  the 
implementation  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  duplication  or  conflict  in  the 
activities  of  their  respective  Departments 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  Tliere  is  hereby  authorised  an  ap- 
propriation of  $10,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1974 
and  $10,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1975  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


CONGRESSIONAL  INITIATIVES  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  PROCESSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress begins  each  year  with  renewed  good 
intentions  to  expedite  and  control  the 
appropriations  process.  Later  in  each 
year,  we  are  uncertain  as  to  where  we 
stand  and  what  we  have  actually  ac- 
complished. Appropriations  measures  are 
passed  with  little,  if  any,  idea  as  to  their 
impact  on  our  economy.  As  we  stumble 
along,  spasmodically  restraining  our- 
selves in  one  area  only  to  triple  a  sug- 
gested outlay  in  another  area,  financial 
extravagance  is  perpetuated  year  after 
year. 

Congress'  irresponsibility  has  led  to  a 
serious  schism  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  The  present 
controversy  has  been  caused  by  President 
Nixon's  actions  to  trim  fiscal  year  1973 
spending  to  $250  billion.  As  such,  the 
President  has  already  impounded  more 
than  $12  billion  in  fimds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  for  the  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program,  rural  electri- 
fication 2  percent  direct  loans,  many 
Environmental  Pi'otection  Agency  plans, 
and  subsidies  for  new  housing  and 
reconstruction. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  until  Con- 
gress takes  the  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility to  reform  its  own  budget  system, 
impoundment  will  continue  to  be  a  weap- 
on which  the  executive  branch  can  and 
will  successfully  wield. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  legislation 
which  will  provide  the  mechanism  for 
the  House  to  adopt  its  own  limit  on 
spending. 

Traditionally,  the  congressional  re- 
view of  the  budget  staits  when  the  Pi-es- 
ident  transmits  it  to  the  Congi-ess.  It 
is  at  this  time  that  the  Congress  could 
exhibit  much  more  responsibility.  My 
bill  provides  that  not  later  than  90  days 
after  the  President's  budget  has  been 
received,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions is  to  review  and  study  the  budg- 
et— consult  with  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee — and  submit  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  resolution 
containing  its  recommendation  for  a 
comprehensive  limit  for  all  appropria- 
tions. The  House  then  has  30  days  in 
which  to  adopt  a  comprehensive  limit 
for  that  fiscEJ  year.  Once  all  appropria- 
tions bills  have  been  passed,  the  Con- 


gress, prior  to  adjournment  sine  die.  .shall 
conform  those  appropriations  to  such 
limit  by  reducing  unobligated  appropria- 
tions. It,  however,  the  Congress,  does 
not  reduce  the  appropriations.  I  have 
proposed  a  percentage  formula  by  which 
tiie  total  appropriations  for  sucli  fiscal 
year  will  automatically  be  cut. 

Another  important  section  of  my  bill 
states  that  whenever  the  President  im- 
pounds funds,  he  must  submit  a  full  re- 
port to  both  bodies  of  Congress.  It  either 
body  disapproves  by  a  three-fif  tlis  vote  of 
the  impoundment,  then  the  impound- 
ment of  such  funds  shall  cea.^e. 

Finally.  I  have  included  a  provision 
in  my  bill  which  is  identical  to  language 
originally  introduced  by  Congressman 
Bob  Michel.  It  provides  that  the  calen- 
dar year  and  the  fiscal  year  shall  coin- 
cide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues 
subscribe  to  the  objective  of  curbing  Fed- 
eral spending.  It  is  clear  that  reform 
must  begin  in  our  own  Chambers.  We 
must  be  willing  to  assiune  the  respon- 
sibility that  is  unequivocally  ours.  We 
must  refine  and  improve  the  machinery 
with  which  the  Congress  handles  matters 
of  public  finance.  Nimierous  bills  to  ac- 
complish this  goal  have  already  been 
introduced  this  year.  However,  no  signif- 
icant action  has  been  taken  to  date.  I  am 
hopeful  my  bill  will  prove  a  meaningful 
solution  on  which  we  all  can  agree. 

I  will  be  circulating  a  Dear  CoUeapue 
letter  soliciting  cosponsors  for  my  bill. 
The  legislation  will  be  reintroduced  im- 
mediately following  the  Lincoln  Day 
recess,  and  I  am  hopeful  favorable  action 
will  be  forthcoming. 


THREE    CIVIL   SERVICE   BILLS   ARE 
INTRODUCED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dulski>  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commis.sion  has 
submitted  to  you  three  separate  requests 
for  legislation,  each  of  which  you  have 
referred  to  our  committee.  Pursuant  to 
those  requests  I  am  today  introducing 
the  recommended  bills. 

The  first  bill  proposes  to  change  the 
present  law  applying  to  automatic  sepa- 
ration of  a  15-year  Federal  employee  at 
age  70.  The  bill  would  reduce  the  serv- 
ice requirement  to  5  years,  but  specifies 
that  the  change  would  not  be  effective 
during  the  first  5  years  following  en- 
actment. 

The  second  bill  liberalizes  the  eligi- 
bility for  cost-of-living  increases  in  civil 
service  retirement  annuities. 

Tlie  third  bill  proposes  to  extend  civil 
service  Federal  employees  group  life  in- 
surance and  Federal  employees  health 
benefits  coverage  to  U.S.  nationals  em- 
ployed by  the  Federal  Government, 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks  I 
include  the  texts  of  the  three  letters  to 
you  from  Chairman  Hampton: 

January   12.  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  .Albert. 
Speaker  of  tlie  House. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  submit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress,  and  recommend 
favorable  action  on,  the  attached  draft  bill 


to  pmeiid  (among  other  things.\  the  separa- 
tion provisioiio  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment law. 

This  law  now  requires  automatic  separa- 
tion of  a  iS-ye.ir  employee  at  the  end  of 
the  nioiuh  in  uhich  he  alUuns  age  70.  Should 
he  not  have  .served  15  years  upon  reaching 
that  age.  the  separation  date  moves  to  the 
end  of  ihe  iiiouih  in  which  this  service 
requirement  is  met.  Extension  hevcnd  re- 
lireiiieut  age  may  be  uuthorizcd  in  v.nuGual 
cGre.".  and  the  age  retiree  can  be  reemp'.oytd 
iiy  the  Goveriimeiu  If  need  lor  hLs  iervue 
c:%li>ts. 

There  are  r.lso  some  exceptioi.s  Ic  the  70-15 
aulomaUc  separation  provision.  The  retire- 
ment l.tvv  (11  sets  age  62  as  the  superan- 
liuation  point  for  employees  of  the  Al.iika 
Railroad  ui  Ala.ska  and  for  citizen  employees 
of  tl-.e  P.xr.auia  Canal  Company  and  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  servnig  on  the  Isthmus 
(With  15  ye.-irs'  .service  on  the  Lsihmus  or 
in  Alaska)  and  (2)  e.xempts  from  its  regular 
70-15  reqniremeiity  Members  of  Congress. 
Congressional  employees,  the  Archit<ct  o: 
the  Cp.pitol  and  hi-  employees,  and  judicial 
lirandi  employees  appointed  for  deuni.s 
term'-  In  addition.  t!ie  law's  automatic  sep,T- 
ration  provisions  do  not  applv  to  the  otl.er 
Federal  .ind  Di-strict  of  Colr.mbi.i  retiremeM 
systems  co'.ering  a  sizeable  number  of 
workers. 

Stuclie.s  conmictea  over  the  ye.irs  bv  the 
Connnis..^ion  and  by  two  independent  Com- 
mittee." (the  Committee  on  Retiremem 
Policy  for  Federal  Personnel  which  was  cre- 
ated by  an  Act  of  Congres.<=  i.i  \9K.  and  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Federal  Start  Retire- 
ment Sy.^tems  whicli  was  created  by  the 
President  in  1965)  have  ail  concluded  thht 
the  pre.sent  age  70.  15-ye.Tr  ser\ice  pro\ision 
in  the  Civil  Service  Retiienient  law  for  nue 
retiremeiii  is  not.  and  hat;  not  been  for  quite 
a  nttinber  of  years,  respon.sive  to  the  needs  of 
the  Government.  For  instnnce.  in  It.s  1906 
report  to  tlie  President,  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  KtafT  Retirement  Systems 
suimneU  up  tlie  rationale  lor  lur.endatory 
iti;is!.Ttion  ill  tins  area  by  saying  that: 

"'  *  •  the  15-year  service  minimum  ia 
nnndatory  retirement  not  only  pre  longs  tiie 
eniploMnenl  oi  some  who  should  retire,  but 
-stands  in  the  way  of  tlie  hiring  of  new 
workers  who  would  not  ha\e  15  years  ol  Fed- 
eral service  by  the  time  they  reach  age  70. 
Tins  provision  was  adopted  In  1926.  when 
there  were  lew  private  pension  plans  and  no 
Social  Security  program.  There  were  compel- 
ling social  and  economic  re.isons  lor  permit- 
ting older  lures  to  stay  on  the  rolls  uniil  they 
could  gain  a  significant  CSR  benefit,  even  If 
this  took  tlicir  Government  employment  well 
past  age  80.  Today,  the  older  person  wilii 
short  Federal  service  may  be  presumed  to 
have  otlier  public  or  private  pension  cover- 
age iliroiigli  Socal  Security,  corporate  retire- 
ment. Stale  or  local  government  retirement. 
Veterans'  compensation,  military  retire- 
ment   •     •     *. 

The  foregoing  problems  in  CSR  as  it  con- 
cerns the  older  worker  point  to  a  serious 
need  for  amendment  in  order  to  make  the 
system  more  responsive  to  operating  require- 
ments and  give  more  realistic  recognition  to 
the  iieed>  and  individual  lapacitics  of  em- 
ployees. " 

Althougli  the  Government's  policy  is  not 
to  discriminate  in  hiring  on  the  basis  of  age. 
tlie  15-year  service  rcciuiremciit.  almost  with- 
out question,  adversely  afTects  Federal  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  qualified  peopU- 
who  are  age  So  or  older.  We  believe  that  ii 
the  service  requirement  for  mandatory  re- 
tirement were  changed  from  15  to  5  years,  it 
would  have  the  immediate  eftect  of  lessening 
resistance  to  the  appointment  of  persons  over 
age  55.  and  at  the  same  time  ii  would  open 
up  promotion  opportunities  for  otlier  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  it  would  standardi.-e  at 
5  years  the  service  period  required  for  dis- 
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al  iUty,     deferred,     and     age-scrvlce     retire- 
m  rnts. 

Draft  legislation  to  produce  this  result  Is 
at  :ached.  Under  the  terms  of  the  propoeed 
Icj  ;tsl»tton.  persons  now  serving  would  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  the  present  age-70, 
IS -year  mandatory  retirement  provision.  The 
priendment  In  this  respect  would  applyoidy 
to  persons  appointed  or  reappointed  fQffiSwing 
a  break  in  service  of  more  than  th/ee  days, 
af  ;er  the  date  of  Its  enactment.  Since  the 
ar  lendment  would  not  be  operative  until  5 
ye  irs  after  its  enactment,  there  would  be  no 
in:rease  In  the  unfunded  liability  of  the 
Citil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
dv  ring  the  first  5  years  following  Its  enact- 
m  !nt.  The  normal  cost  would  be  Increased 
bj  .01  percent  of  payroll. 

[n  addition,  the  draft  legislation  proposes 
to  amend  both  the  Federal  Employees'  Group 
Li  'e  Insurance  and  the  Federal  Employees 
Hi  alth  Benefits  laws  to  reduce  from  12  to  5 
ye  irs  the  length  of  service  required  by  a 
re:lrlng  employee  to  retain  his  group  life 
in  ;urance  and  health  benefits  coverages  dur- 
inj  retirement.  At  present,  Uisability  retirees 
ar :  the  only  group  of  employees  who  may 
cciitinue  their  life  Insurance  and  health 
b»  nefits  coverage,  after  retirement,  with  5 
years'  service;  all  other  employees  who  retire 
oi  an  immediate  annuity  must,  among  other 
tf  Ings,  have  completed  at  least  12  years  of 
cr>ditable  service  in  order  to  so  continue 
trelx   coverages. 

The  Commission  believes  that,  if  the  re- 
ti  ement  law  is  amended  to  require  manda- 
te ry  retirement  after  5  years'  service.  It  would 
b(  desirable  to  set  tliis  same  period  of  service 
requirement  for  retention  of  group  life  In- 
s\  ranee  and  health  benefits  coverages  after 
« tirement.  Such  a  change  would  permit  not 
oi  ily  the  age  retiree,  but  other  eligible  era- 
pi  oyees  with  5  or  more  years'  service — some  of 
w  lom  no  doubt  stay  on  the  Job  now  for  the 
s<  le  purpose  of  completing  the  required  12 
y<  ars'  service — to  retire  with  the  assinrance 
tl  at  the  security  they  had  during  employ- 
nr  ent  will  continue  to  seme  degree  during 
tl  eir  retirement  years. 

However,  we  also  believe  that  the  effective 
di  ite  for  any  such  change  in  the  life  in- 
s\  ranee  and  health  benefits  laws  should  be 
fl  re  years  in  the  ftiture  to  coincide  with  the 
o]  (eratlve  effect  of  the  proposed  5-year  service 
n  quirement  for  mandatory  retirement.  This 
tl  len  woxild  net  result  In  any  added  cost  to 
tl  lese  programs  for  the  first  five  years  after 
ei  lactment.  Thereafter,  though,  we  estimate 
tl  lat  there  will  be  certain  Increases  In  the 
c(  'Sts  of  these  programs.  The  rei?\ilar  group 
11  >  Insurance  biweekly  ra*e.  per  »1.000  of  In- 
8'  irance  coverage,  would  have  to  be  increased 
f  1  om  41 '4  cents  to  42  cents  [employees'  bi- 
weekly life  Insurance  rate  would  therefore  be 
li  creased  by  'j  cent  (from  27'^  to  28  cents) 
a  id  the  Government's  contribution  would  be 
Increased  by  'i  cent  (from  13-*  to  14  cents) 
f I  T  each  $1,000  of  rep-i'lar  proup  life  in^xir- 
a  ■:ce  coverage].  The  biweekly  rate  for  the 
$  O.OCO  optional  groxip  life  insurance  would 
hsve  to  be  Increased  by  an  averape  of  5  6 
c 'nts.  Also,  the  average  high-option  biweekly 
h?alth  benefits  rate  would  have  to  be  in- 
ceased  gradually  to  an  additional  38  cents 
cm  a  period  of  about  15  year?,  due  to  the 
increasing  average  age  of  eiirollees  undfr  the 
t  faith  benefits  program. 

The  enactment  of  the  attached  legislative 
p  roposal  would  go  a  long  way  in  making  the 
retirement,  life  insurance  and  health  bene- 
f  ts  laws  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
t  oth  the  Government  and  Its  employees.  The 
(  ommlssion  accordingly  recommends  the  In- 
foduction  of  the  draft  bill  and  ur^es  Its 
e  irly    enactment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
\  ises  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Admin- 
1  miration's  program  there  is  no  objection  to 
1  be  submission  of  this  proposal. 


By  direction  of  the  Commission. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ro»Ki»T  Hampton. 
Chairman,  VS.  Citril  Service  Commission. 

Janua«y  18,  1973. 
Hon.  Caki.  AuaKAT. 

Speaker  o/  the  House  o/  Repre.'^entatives. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Commission  sub- 
mits for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress, 
and  recommends  favorable  action  on.  the  at- 
tached legislative  proposal  which  provides 
that  the  immediate  ( not  deferred )  CivU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  annuity  of  an  employee  or 
Member  of  Cougrefis  retiring  alter  the  effec- 
tive date  of  a  cotst-of-ln  Ing  annuity  Increase 
shall  not  be  less  than  his  annuity  would  have 
been  if  he  had  retired  and  had  been  eligible 
for  annuity  on  the  effective  date.  Similarly, 
the  proposal  provides  that  the  annuity  of  an 
employee's  or  Member's  widow  (er)  com- 
mencing after  the  effective  date  of  a  cost-of- 
living  annuity  increase  shall  not  l>e  less 
than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  conimeuce<i 
on  the  effective  date. 

Whether  an  employee's  annuity  will  be 
greater  computed  on  the  ba.sis  of  ( 1 )  service 
and  salary  up  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
most  recent  cost-of-living  Increase,  plus  that 
{percentage  Increase  or  (2)  all  service  and 
salary  up  to  the  date  of  actual  separation, 
without  a  cost-of-living  Incj^ase,  depends 
on  factors  which  vary  with  the  Individual. 
Assuming  a  normal  pattern  of  past  and 
future  salary  tncreai^es.  and  a  5  percent  cost- 
of-living  increase,  an  employee  would  need 
3-10  additional  months'  senfice.  depending 
en  his  total  years  of  service,  for  his  annxilty 
without  the  cost-of-living  increase  to  equal 
the  amount  he  could  get  if  he  had  retired 
on  the  effective  date  of  the  cost-of-living 
increase.  Under  the  proposal,  an  employee 
would  in  all  ca^>es  receive  the  larger  annuity. 
The  present  cost-of-living  adjustment  pro- 
vision, fovind  in  5  U.SC.  8340.  provides  that 
an  employee  must  retire  and  his  annuity 
must  commence  on  or  before  the  effective 
date  of  a  cosL-oX-livUig  annuity  increase  in 
order  to  have  it  applied  in  the  computation 
of  his  annuity.  The  reasons  for  the  proposed 
change  are: 

(1)  The  pref-cut  provision  produces  the 
anomaly  of  an  employee  who  retires  soon 
after  the  effective  date  of  an  increase  re- 
ceiving less  anntilty  than  an  employee,  with 
the  same  service  beginning  dale  and  high 
three-year  average  salary,  who  retires  on  or 
before  the  effective  date,  even  though  the 
employee  who  retires  after  the  effective  date 
has  mere  service.  A  similar  aiiomaly  exists 
in  computing  a  survivors  annuity  because 
the  survivor  of  an  employee  who  dies  on  or 
before  the  effective  date  cf  a  cost-of-living 
increase  receives  the  increa.se.  but  the  sur- 
vivor of  an  employee  who  dies  after  the  ef- 
fective date  does  not  receive  it 

(2 1  We  are  concerned  about  the  way  the 
large  number  of  retirements  which  follow 
co£t-Gf-Ilvlng  annuity  acijastments  affects 
the  admiulatration  of  the  CivU  Service  Re- 
tirement System  TTie  present  cost-of-living 
adjustment  provision  "bunches"  retirements 
immediately  before  the  effective  date  of  every 
cost-of-living  annuity  increase  by  tMrceler- 
atlng  the  retirements  of  employees  who  had 
been  planning  to  leave  within  six  mouths  or 
so  after  that  date.  The  last  such  increase, 
effective  July  1.  1972.  for  example,  produced 
about  60.000  retii-ements  in  addition  to  the 
2O.00O  or  less  that  occTir  in  a  normal  four- 
month  period.  Despite  the  Commission's 
plans  to  cope  with  such  a  peak  load,  work 
is  disrupted  and  annuity  payments  are  seri- 
otisly  delayed  wi^n  so  many  retirements 
that  would  otherw  ise  have  been  evenly 
spaced  over  a  period  of  several  months  occur 
at  the  same  time. 

(3)  Agencie?  throughout  the  Government 
are  also  adversely  affected  because  an  inor- 
dinate mmber  of  employees  decide  to  retire 
immediately  befcre  a  cost-of-living  annuity 


increase.  Many  of  these  people,  U  they  are 
willing,  must  be  reemployed  as  annuitants 
to  complete  the  projects  on  which  they  were 
v.orking. 

Enactnient  of  the  draft  bill  would  (1) 
eliminate  the  anamoly  between  annuities 
that  commence  on  or  Just  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  a  cost-of-living  Increase  and 
those  that  commence  shortly  after  that 
date;  (2)  moderate  the  peakfng  of  retire- 
ments immediately  before  cost-of-living  in- 
creases become  effective,  with  an  estiniated 
savings  of  $300,000  In  administrative  ex- 
penses now  charged  against  the  CivU  Serv- 
ice Retirement  and  DisabtUty  Fund  for 
processing  the  peak  work  load  that  accom- 
panies each  cost-of-living  adjustment;  and, 
(3)  reduce  the  disruption  in  the  work  of 
agencies  throtighotrt  the  Govemment  caused 
by  many  employees  suddenly  retiring  at  the 
same  time,  with  many  leaving  work  projects 
incomplete. 

To  the  extent  that  employees  delayed  re- 
tirement by  a  few  months  they  would  (1) 
pMty  contributions  to  the  Fund  for  a  longer 
period,  and  (2)  not  receive  any  annuity  for 
those  months — a  combination  neeeeaarUy  re- 
sulting in  more  money  In  the  Fund.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  the  extent  that  employees 
who  would  have  retired  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  cost-of-living  Increase  anyway 
receive  a  higher  annuity  than  they  would 
bare  received  If  they  had  retired  on  the  ef- 
fective date,  more  money  would  be  paid  out 
of  the  Fund. 

The  additional  annuity  benefits  which 
would  be  provided  by  the  draft  bill  for  each 
cost-of-living  annuity  increase  authorized  on 
or  after  Its  enactment  would  increase  the 
unfunded  liability  of  the  Civil  Serrice  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Fund.  Assuming,  for 
example,  that  the  draft  bill  is  enacted  and 
that  th«n  a  4.5  percent  cost-of-living  an- 
nuity increase  is  effective  July  1,  1973,  the 
unfunded  liability  of  the  Fund  would  be  in- 
creased by  $7.5  million.  The  annual  interest 
on  this  $7.5  million  would  be  $375,000. 

Under  5  U.S.C.  8348(g),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  befcwe  closing  the  accounts  for 
a  fiscal  year,  would  have  to  credit  to  the 
Fund,  as  a  Govemment  contribution,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Unite* 
States  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  of  aU  interest  on  the  un- 
funded liability  existing  at  the  start  of  that 
fiscal  year:  40  percent  for  1974;  60  percent 
for  1975;  60  percent  for  1976;  and  continuing 
to  increase  by  10  percent  each  year  until  IW 
percent  of  the  Interest  would  have  to  be  cred- 
ited for  fiscal  year  1980  and  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter. 

Each  additional  cost-of-living  annuity  in- 
crease authorized  subsequent  to  fiscal  year 
1973  would  have  a  cumulative  effect  on  the 
Retirement  Fund's  unfunded  liability  and 
the  annual  interest  thereon.  If,  for  example, 
there  Is  one  cost-of-liring  annuity  increase 
of  4  5  percent  in  each  fiscal  year  1974  through 
1980.  the  unfunded  liability  would  be  inr 
creased  by  a  little  over  $52.5  million,  and  the 
annual  cumulative  interest  payment  due  the 
Fund  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981  would  be  a  little 
over  $2.6  million. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
stand  point  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  draft  bill  to  Con- 
gress. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert   Hasipton, 
Chairman,  VS.  Ciril  Service  Commission. 

JAUT'.WT  18,  197a. 
Hon.  Carl  AL^nr, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Re-presentmtivea. 

Deab  Ma.  Spelabjeb:  The  CommisEion  sub- 
mits for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress, 
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and  recommends  favorable  action  on.  the  at- 
tached legislative  proposal  which  provides 
that  United  States  nationals  who  are  Fed- 
eral employees  shall  be  extended  the  same 
rights  and  benefits  as  are  presently  provided 
United  States  citizens  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Section  1408  of  title  8.  United  States  Code, 
defines  nationals,  in  peniiieiit  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

'Unless  otherwise  provided  in  section  1401 
of  this  title,  the  following  shall  be  nationals, 
but  not  citizens,  of  the  United  Slates  at 
birth: 

(!)  a  person  born  in  an  outlying  posses- 
Fion  of  the  United  States  on  or  after  the 
date  of  formal  acquisition  of  such  po.s.ses- 
siuii    *     *    ♦." 

As  originally  enacted,  provisions  in  the 
Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  and  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act  (now  codified  as  5  U.S.C.  8701(a)  (B) 
and  5  U.S.C.  8901(1)  (ii).  respectively)  ex- 
cluded from  their  coverage  U.S.  nationals  by 
barring  coverage  of  noncitizen  employees 
whose  permanent  duty  station  is  outside  the 
United  States.  The  question  of  whether  as 
a  matter  of  policy  US.  nationals  should  be 
so  excluded  came  into  sharp  focus  in  1970 
when  it  was  found  that  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  (NCAA)  at 
Pago  Pago  had  permitted  six  American  Sa- 
moan  employees  to  participate  in  these  pro- 
grams. On  April  27,  1970.  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  issued  a  bulletin  (see  enclosed 
copy  of  Federal  Personnel  Manual  Bulletin 
No.  300-26)  which  determined  that  U.S.  na- 
tionals employed  by  Federal  agencies  outside 
the  United  States  are  not  entitled  to  life 
insurance  and  health  benefits.  As  a  result, 
these  sL\  American  Samoans  had  their  life 
insurance  and  health  benefits  coverage  ter- 
minated. 

The  draft  legi.slatioii  would  have  the  effect 
of  extending  coverage  to  these  six  American 
Samoan  employees  as  well  as  an  estimated 
2.000  U.S.  nationals  employed  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  permanent  duty  stations  out- 
side the  United  States.  Curreiitly  American 
Samoa  and  Swains  Island  are  the  only  areas 
under  U.S.  Jurisdiction  whose  citizens  are 
nationals  rather  than  citizens  of  th"  United 
States.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the 
Federal  employees  affected  by  this  legislation 
would  all  be  American  Samoans  mostly  em- 
ployed In  American  Samoa.  However,  we  be- 
lieve the  draft  legislation  amending  the  laws 
shotild  be  general  and  should  include  those 
U.S.  nationals  now  employed  or  someday  to 
be  employed  at  another  duty  station. 

Section  3  of  Public  Law  91-418.  effective 
September  25,  1970,  extended  coverage  under 
the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance 
and  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  laws 
to  formerly  excluded  noncitizen  employees 
wliose  permanent  duty  station  l-s  in  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone.  It  would  appear  that  U.S. 
nationals  should  be  entitled  to  the  same 
benefits. 

Assuming  the  draft  bill  is  enacted,  the 
additional  annual  cost  to  extend  life  in- 
surance and  health  benefits  to  these  em- 
ployees would  be  approximately  $604,000. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program 
to  the  submission  of  this  draft  bill  to  the 
Congress. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

By  direction  of  the  Cominisslon: 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Hampton,  Cliainnan. 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Coimnit.^ion. 


CHANGES  IN  HOUSE  POST  OFFICE 
SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzic,  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  some  changes  in  the 
House  post  office  service  which  have  been 
effected  in  order  to  improve  mail  service 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

I  also  ■R'ant  to  take  this  oppoi  tunity  to 
commend  once  a.?ain  Postmaster  Robert 
Rota  for  the  e.xcellent  cooperation  he  has 
extended  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Per- 
sonnel, which  I  have  the  honor  to  chair 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommiiiee.  I 
have  been  working  closely  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Ohio.  Chair- 
man Wayne  Hays  of  House  Administra- 
tion Committee. 

The  postmaster  has  extended  full  co- 
operation to  our  subcommittee,  and  after 
much  discussion  and  deliberation,  the 
following  changes  ai'e  now  in  effect: 

Each  new  employee  meets  with  the 
postmaster  and  the  assistant  postmaster 
and  is  instructed  and  briefed  on  his  job 
and  what  is  expected  of  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties. 

Duties  of  post  office  personnel  have 
been  rearranged  and  all  persoimel.  ex- 
cept supervisors,  are  classified  as  mail 
clerks  so  they  may  be  substituted  on  any 
operation  whenever  necessary.  This  re- 
sults in  a  minimum  ase  of  the  voucher 
fund. 

When  mail  carriers,  on  their  regular 
delivery  joutes  notice  that  a  Member 
needs  to  have  mail  picked  up.  the  carrier 
immediately  calls  the  post  office  and  a 
special  pickup  man  is  sent  to  that  Mem- 
ber's office;  thereby  avoiding  any  delay 
in  mail  distribution  and  saving  con- 
siderable time  in  getting  Members'  mail 
dispatched.  A  special  pickup  for  Mem- 
bers, when  requested  by  the  Member's 
staff,  was  also  initiated. 

A  new  added  service  which  the  post- 
master has  started  is  the  security  of  all 
mail.  The  postmaster  and  assistant  post- 
master have  been  trained  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  X-ray  machine,  examinin.? 
all  suspicious  mail  coming  through  the 
House  post  office. 

Another  service  initiated,  is  the  1-day 
service  on  social  security  mail.  This  pro- 
cedure has  cut  da.vs  in  the  response  time 
to  Members  on  all  social  security  corre- 
spondence. 

At  the  present  time,  the  postmaster 
is  also  trying  to  arrange  another  service 
whereby  he  can  take  advantage  of  the 
messenger  service  between  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. This  will  provide  a  service  similar 
to  that  in  effect  with  the  Social  Secui  ity 
Administration. 

With  added  responsibilities,  it  became 
impossible  for  Mrs.  Mary  Bowman  to 
do  the  additional  secretarial  work  and 
perform  the  services  that  the  Congress- 
men need.  To  alleviate  this  problem  one 
of  the  mail  clerk  po.sitions  was  changed  to 
a  secretarial  position.  Since  that  time 
Miss  Ruth  Jones  has  been  employed  as 
a  secretary  and  is  taking  care  of  payroll 
changes,  vouchers  and  other  secretarial 
duties. 

The  hours  of  the  post  office  per.sor.nel 
have  been  lengthened.  To  accommodate 


the  Mejnbers.  all  stamp  uiadows'  sevv- 
ice.'^ — parcel  post,  registered  mail,  money 
ordeis.  and  .^tamp  service — have  been  ex- 
tended to  6  p.m. 

The  postmaster  is  also  ti-ying  to  add 
the  niail  service  to  the  Congressional 
Office  Building  Annex — Congiessiuiial 
Hotel — witiinut  additional  ijeii^onnel. 

With  theso  chanties  ihe  Members  have 
been  provided  will,  extia  seivitc.  and  I 
believe  tiie  post  office  is  operating  more 
eflTicicmiy.  This  ha^  been  accomplished 
without  adding  employees  or  additional 
cost  to  I  ho  Mou^e  of  Rei^resentative... 


PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  CONCERN- 
ING  ILLEGAL   ALIENS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  ol  tlie  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  EiLBftto) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  grow- 
ing number.';  of  illegal  aliens  m  this  coun- 
try has  been  a  serious  problem  for  .some 
time  and  it  is  getting  worse. 

Current  estimates  of  the  number  of 
illegal  aliens  nov,-  in  this  coimtry  range 
from  1  to  2  million.  This  grouii  is 
a  major  burden  on  our  economy  which 
must  be  relieved  itnmediately. 

Illegal  aliens  take  .iob.s — at  the  lowest 
possible  wages — from  citizens  and  legal 
residents  and  they  are  willing  to  work 
long  hours  of  overtime  witliout  additional 
compensation. 

They  often  live  in  overcrowded  .slum 
dwellings  which  aid  in  the  destruction 
of  our  urban  areas. 

And.  finally,  when  they  cannot  get 
work,  illegal  aliens  add  to  our  burden 
by  going  on  welfare. 

The.se  people  come  to  the  United  States 
because  they  cannot  earn  a  decent  living 
in  their  coimtries  and  they  have  heard 
that  they  can  get  good  paying  jobs  here. 

Most  of  them  are  able  to  get  woik 
because  unscrupulous  employers  have 
found  that  they  can  pay  illegal  aliens 
wages  much  lower  than  citizens  or  legal 
residents  would  have  to  accept  and  they 
threat4?n  to  turn  them  over  to  immigra- 
tion authorities  if  the  aliens  complain 
about  long  hours,  working  conditions  or 
the  poor  pay 

The  problem  is  purely  one  of  econom- 
ics. If  there  were  no  jobs  persons  would 
not  remain  in  this  country  illegally,  but 
the  only  way  to  eliminate  these  jobs  is  to 
make  it  unprofitable  for  employers  to 
hire  them. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Siibrommiltee 
on  Immigration  and  Nationality  I  have 
been  able  to  make  a  f'ull  and  careful 
study  to  this  problem.  Last  year  my  com- 
mittee wrote  and  approved  legislation 
designed  to  deal  with  this  matter.  The 
measure  was  approved  by  the  House  ol 
Representatives  during  the  92d  Congre.ss. 
but  there  was  not  enough  time  for  the 
Senate  to  act. 

This  proposal  lays  the  blame  where  i* 
belongs,  on  tho  unscrujjulous  employers 
w  ho  knowingly  hire  illegal  aliens,  in  order 
to  exploit  them  so  profits  will  be  greater 
At  the  same  time  it  takes  into  account 
the  real  possibility  of  an  employer  un- 
knowingly hiring  a  person  who  is  in  the 
country  illegally. 

For  tliese   reasons  the  sanctions  for 
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h  ring  iUegal  aliens  become  biereasingly 
sqvere  for  repeated  vi^atieiui  tyt  the  law. 

The  first  is  a  citation  from  the  Im- 
irfigration  and  Natiirallzatlon  Sei  vice. 
T  lere  are  no  penalties,  but  the  employer 
is  put  on  notice  that  he  must  immeili- 
alely  and  pwTnanently  discontinue  the 
p]  actice. 

The  penalty  for  the  second  offense  is 
ail  administrative  ftne  of  up  to  $5«0  for 
« ch  illegal  alien  found  working  in  a 
business  or  factory. 

All  subsequent  offenses  would  carry  a 
fine  of  up  to  $1,000  and/or  up  to  1  year 
in  prison  for  each  illegal  alien  employed. 

As  I  stated  before,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
ce  mmittee  believes  the  only  way  to  end 
this  problem  is  to  make  it  unprofitable 
fo  r  the  men  and  women  who  are  making 
m  3ney  because  of  it. 

For  this  reason,  I  now  introduce  this 
proposal : 

HJl.  3803 
bill    to    amend    the    Immigration    and 

Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes 

5e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Aiierica  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  sec- 
tt«  n  245  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (S  UJS.C.  1255)  is  amended  to  read  as 
f  o  lows : 

'Sec.  245.  (a)  The  st*tus  of  an  alien  who 
wt  8  Inspected  and  admitted  or  paroled  into 
th  >  United  States  may  be  adjusted  by  the 
At  torney  General,  In  his  discretion  and  under 
su  :h  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  that 
of  an  alien  lawfully  admttted  for  permanent 
residence  if  (1)  the  alien  makes  an  appliea- 
ti<n  for  such  adjitstment,  (3)  th«  alien  is 
ell  ;ible  to  receive  an  immigrant  visa  and 
Is  admissible  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
ncQt  residence,  and  (3>  an  imixvicrant  visa 
Is  Immediately  available  to  him  at  the  time 
hi;  application  is  filed. 

'(b)  Upon  the  approval  of  an  application 
f o  '  adjustment  made  under  stibsection  (a), 
th  >  Attorney  General  shall  record  the  alien's 
la'  vful  admicsion  for  pcrnojinent  residence  as 
of  the  dAt«  the  order  of  the  AttcM-ney  General 
ap  proving  the  application  for  the  adjvatment 
of  status  is  made,  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
sh  iH  reduce  by  one  the  number  of  the  prefer- 
et  ce  or  nonpreference  visas  authorized  to  be 
Is!  ued  under  section  203(a)  ■within  the  class 
TO  which  the  alien  is  chargeable,  or  the  num- 
b€  r  of  visas  authorized  to  be  issued  pnrsuant 


the  provisions  of  section  21(e)  of  the  Act 
October  3,  19^,  for  the  fiscal  year  then 

cifrrent. 

'(c)  The  provisions  cf  this  section  shall 
ndt  be  applicable  to:  (1)  an  alien  crewman; 
( 2  I  any  alien  (other  than  an  immediate  rela- 
tii  e  as  defined  in  section  201(b))  who  has 
h«  reafter  accepted  unauthorized  employment 
prior  to  filing  an  application  for  adjustment 

status:  or  (3 1  any  alien  admitted  in  transit 
without  visa  under  section  238 id)." 

Sec.  2.  Section  274  of  the  Immigration  and 

tionality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1324)  is  amended 
deleting  the  proviso  m  paragraph  4  of 
silbsectlon  (a)  and  by  redesignating  subsec- 
ti(n  (b)  as  subsection  (e)  and  adding  new 
subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

(b)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  em- 
plbyer  or  any  person  acting  as  an  agent  for 
such  an  employer,  or  any  persoii  nho  lor  a 
fef,  refer'^  an  alien  for  empleysaeni  b;  such 
employer,  knowingly  to  employ  or  rcler 
lot*  employment  any  alien  in  tiie  United 
Si»tes  who  has  not  kieea  lawfully  admiued 

the  United  States  for  permanent  residence. 
uAless  the  employment  of  such  alien  Is  au- 
ttorized  by  the  Attorney  General:  Proiided. 
T  lat  an  employer,  referrer,  or  agent  shall  not 
deemed  to  have  violated  this  subsection 

he  has  made  a  bona  fkte  inquiry  whether 


a  person  kereafter  employed  or  referred  by 
him  is  a  citizen  or  an  alien,  and  tf  an  alien, 
wWUkcr  IM  is  tawfnily  adialttcd  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  zvsidencc  or  !■ 
authorized  by  the  Attorney  General  to  ac- 
cept employment:  Proi'tded  further.  That 
evidence  establishing  that  the  employer, 
referrer,  or  agent  has  obtained  from  the  per- 
son employed  or  rcfHred  by  him  a  signed 
statement  in  writinc  that  such  person  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  Slates  or  that  such 
person  is  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  or  is  an  alien  authorized 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  accept  employ- 
ment, shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  proof  that 
sxich  employer,  agent,  or  referrer  has  made  a 
bona  fide  inquiry  as  provided  in  this  para- 
graph. The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  afaaU  prepare  forms  for  the  use  of  em- 
ployers, agents,  and  referrers  in  obtaining 
such  written  statements  if  they  so  desixe, 
and  shall  furnish  such  forms  to  employers, 
agents,  and  referrers  upon  request. 

"(2)  If,  on  evidence  or  information  he 
deems  persuasive,  the  Attorney  General  con- 
cludes that  an  employer,  agent,  or  refeirer 
has  violated  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1), 
the  Attorney  General  shAll  serve  a  citation  on 
the  employer,  agent,  or  referrer  infornung 
tiim  of  sueh  apparent  violaticoi. 

"(3)  If,  in  a  proceeding  initiated  within 
two  years  after  the  service  cf  such  citation, 
the  Attorney  General  finds  that  any  employ- 
er, agent,  or  referrer  upon  whom  such  cita- 
tion huB  been  served  has  thereafter  violated 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  assess  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $500  for  each  such  alien  employed 
in  violation  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(4)  A  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed  by 
the  Attorney  General  only  after  the  person 
charged  with  a  violation  under  paragraph 
(3)  has  been  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  and  the  Attorney  General  has  deter- 
mined that  a  violation  did  occur,  and  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  which  is  warranted. 
The  hearing  shall  be  cf  record  and  conducted 
before  an  immigiaiiou  officer  designed  by  the 
Attorney  General,  individually  or  by  regula- 
tion. The  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations,  within  the 
constraints  and  requli^ments  of  title  5.  sec- 
tion 554  of  the  United  States  Code  which 
.<!hall  be  applicable  to  the  hearing  provided 
for  herein,  as  the  Attorney  General  shall 
prescribe  and  the  procedure  so  prescribed 
shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  procedure  for 
determining  the  assessment  of  a  civil  penalty 
under  this  subsection. 

"(5)  If  the  person  airainst  whom  a  civil 
penalty  is  a.ssessed  fails  to  pay  the  penalty 
within  the  time  prescribed  in  such  order, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  file  a  suit  to  col- 
lect the  amoont  assessed  In  any  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States.  In  any 
such  suit  or  in  any  other  suit  seeking  to  re- 
view the  Attori^y  General's  determination, 
the  suit  shall  be  determined  solely  upon  the 
administrative  record  upon  which  the  civil 
penalty  was  assessed  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's findings  of  fact,  if  sxippcrted  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive. 

"ic»  Any  employer  or  person  who  has  been 
assessed  a  civil  penalty  under  subsection  (b) 
i3)  which  has  beccme  final  and  thereafter 
violates  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misitemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing (1.000.  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing one  year,  or  both,  tor  each  alien  in  re- 
spect to  whom  any  vmlauon  of  this  subsec- 
tion occurs. 

"(d)(1)  Any  ve.'sel.  vehifle.  or  aircraft 
which  has  been  or  is  bein^  used  in  further- 
ance o<  a  violation  of  subsection  (a),  or 
which  has  been  or  is  being  used  by  any  per- 
son who  for  a  fee  refer.s  f  r  transports  an 
alien  for  eniploymeut  in  lurtlierance  of  a 
violation  of  stibsection  (b).  shall  be  seized 
and  forfeited:  Pttnided,  That  n«  veesH,  vehi- 


cle, or  aircraft  tised  fey  aay  ]Mraoii  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  In  the  tnuuactimi  cX  buelsess 
as  such  coMiiw  carrier  shall  fee  forfeited 
trader  the  prorlsiecLB  of  this  aecttoa  wnless 
it  Shan  appear  that  (A)  In  the  ease  of  a 
railway  car  or  CBglne,  the  owner,  or  (B)  in 
the  case  of  any  other  such  vceeel,  vehicle, 
or  aircraft,  the  owner  or  the  master  of  such 
vessel  or  the  owner  or  conductor,  driver, 
pilot,  or  other  person  in  charge  of  such 
vehicle  at  aircraft  was  at  the  time  of  the 
alleged  illegal  act  a  consenting  party  or  privy 
thereto:  Prvvided  further.  That  no  vessel, 
vehicle,  or  aircraft  shall  be  forfeited  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  by  reason  of 
any  act  or  omission  established  by  the 
owner  thereof  to  have  been  committed  or 
omitted  by  any  person  other  than  such  ovmer 
while  such  resset,  vehicle,  or  aircraft  was 
unlawfully  tn  the  posseesicn  of  a  person  who 
acquired  possession  thereof  in  'violation  ot 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  ot 
any  State. 

"(3)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  t«  the 
seizure,  summary  and  Judicial  fca-felture,  and 
condeHuaatlon  of  vessels  and  vehicles  for  vio- 
lation of  the  customs  laws;  the  dlopoaition 
of  such  vessels  and  vehicles  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  theretrf;  the  remission  or  mlti- 
gaticm  of  such  forfeitures;  and  the  compro- 
mise of  claims  and  the  award  of  con^jcnsa- 
timi  to  Informers  in  respect  of  such  forfeit- 
ures shall  ^ply  to  seizures  and  forfekturcs 
incurred.  «»  alleged  to  have  been  Incurred, 
'under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  Inso- 
far as  applicable  and  not  Inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  hereof:  rrovided,  That  such 
duties  as  are  imposed  upon  the  coUector 
of  customs  or  any  other  person  with  re- 
spect to  the  seizure  and  farfeiture  of  ves- 
sels and  vehicles  vmder  the  custome  laws 
shall  be  performed  with  respect  to  seizures 
and  forfeitures  of  vessels,  vehicles,  and  air- 
craft under  this  section  by  such  officers, 
agents,  or  other  persons  as  may  be  author- 
ized or  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the 
Att<»ncy  General.". 

Sec.  3.  The  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  aeetion  274  the  following  new  section: 

"DlSCI.OSTJItB    OF    ILLEGAL    ALIBNS    WHO    AHE    HE- 
CVIVIN6    ASSISTAWCE    T7WBKH    TBTE    SOCIAL    SE- 

cuarrr  act 

"Sec.  274A.  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  disclose  to  the  Service  the  name 
and  most  recent  address  of  any  alien  who 
such  ofBcer  or  employee  knows  is  not  law- 
fully in  the  United  States  and  who  is  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  any  State  plan 
under  title  I.  X,  XIV,  XVI,  XIX,  or  part  A 
of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act." 

Sec.  4.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  1548 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Whoever  knowingly  forges,  counter.'erts. 
alters,  or  falsely  makes  any  immigrant  or 
nonimmigrant  visa,  permit,  border  crossing 
card,  alien  registration  receipt  card,  or  other 
document  prescribed  by  statute  or  regulation 
for  entry  into  or  as  evidence  of  authorized 
stay  in  the  United  States,  or  utters,  uses, 
attempts  to  use,  possesses.  Obtains,  accepts, 
or  receives  any  such  visa,  permit,  border 
crossing  card,  alien  registration  receipt  card, 
or  other  dccument  prescribed  by  statute  or 
regulation  for  entry  into  or  as  evidence  of 
authorized  stay  in  the  United  States,  know- 
ing It  to  be  forged,  connterfeited,  altered, 
or  falsely  made,  or  to  have  been  procured 
by  means  of  any  false  claim  cr  statement,  or 
to  have  been  otherwise  proetrred  by  fraud 
cr  unlawftilly  obtained;  or". 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act.  un- 
lers  otherwise  specifically  provided  therein. 
sh.Tll  be  construed  to  affect  the  validity  of 
any  document  or  proceeding  which  shall  be 
valid  at  the  time  this  Act  shall  take  effect; 
cr  to  affect  any  prosecution,  suit,  action,  or 
proceeding,  clTil  or  criminal,  done  or  exist- 
ing, at  the  tkae  this  Act  shall  take  effect; 
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but  as  to  all  such  prosecutions,  suits,  ac- 
tions, proceedings,  statutes,  conditions, 
rights,  acts,  things,  liabilities,  obligations, 
cm:  matters,  the  statutes  or  parts  oi  statutes 
repealed  by  his  Act  are,  unless  otherwise 
specifically  provided  therein,  hereby  con- 
tained In  force  and  efifect. 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  ol  the  first  month  after  the 
expiration  of  ninety  days  following  the  date 
of  its  enactment. 


THE    BIG    LIE— THE    1974    FEDERAL 
BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Harring- 
ton) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Nixon  has  cliallenged  the  Con- 
gress to  be  responsible  in  considering  his 
1974  budget.  I  believe  that  we  should 
again  live  up  to  that  challenge. 

Over  the  past  4  years,  Congress  has 
altered  the  administrations'  priorities 
by  cutting  defense,  foreign  aid,  and  SST 
funds  and  shifting  such  funds  to  domes- 
tic programs.  In  the  91st  Congress,  about 
$10  billion  was  cut  from  military  and 
foreign  aid  requests,  and  nearly  $4  bil- 
lion was  added  for  education,  clean 
water,  health  care,  agricultural  conserva- 
tion, urban  programs,  and  veterans  bene- 
fits. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  92d  Congress, 
the  Congress  trimmed  $4.3  billion  from 
the  administration's  foreign  aid  and  mil- 
itary requests,  and  added  $2.5  billion  to 
the  nonmilitary  budget  categories  to 
help  meet  vital  domestic  needs.  During 
the  second  session,  the  pattern  continued, 
as  Congress  added  funds  for  vaiious  do- 
mestic programs  and  cut  by  over  $5.2  bil- 
lion the  military  budget. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  accusation  by 
administration  officials  that  the  Congress 
is  responsible  for  the  inflationary  budgets 
of  the  past  4  years  is  totally  false.  In- 
stead, the  Congress  has  reduced  Nixon's 
budgets  for  military  expenditures  and 
foreign  aid  by  about  $20  billion,  wliile 
adding  some  $10  billion  of  these  cuts  to 
domestic  programs — a  reordering  of 
priorities  of  some  $30  billion. 

This,  I  submit,  Is  responsible  govern- 
ment, very  different  from  what  we  have 
been  getting  from  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. 

No  one  should  be  fooled  either  by  Mi*. 
Nixon's  argument  that  this  budget  is  nec- 
essary for  fiscal  responsibility  and  to 
prevent  tax  increases.  I  submit  that  this 
Nation  can  afford  needed  social  pro- 
grams and  that  it  can  support  them 
without  increasing  taxes.  Tlie  solution 
is  simple:  cut  the  fat  and  waste  out  of 
the  defense  budget  and  reform  the  tax 
system  to  make  it  more  equitable  for  the 
average  American — make  the  rich  pay 
their  fair  share.  Fiscal  responsibility  and 
small  government  are  desirable.  But  we 
could  better  let  out  fewer  military  con- 
tracts and  withdraw  special  benefits  and 
subsidies  from  the  rich,  the  super-rich, 
and  giant  corporations ;  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  and  even  expand  valuable 
programs  to  protect  our  environment, 
create  new  jobs.  Improve  our  health,  as- 
sist our  poor,  and  educate  our  children. 
Nixon's  values  are,  frankly,  backward. 
CXIX 229— Part  3 


Not  all  these  programs,  of  course, 
should  be  retained.  Some,  such  as  hos- 
pital construction,  for  example,  should 
be  cut  back.  But  even  in  such  Instances, 
it  is  foolhardy  to  terminate  the  program 
entirely  when  there  are  still  areas  where 
shortages  exist,  where  improvements 
could  be  made,  and  where  shortages,  will 
develop  in  the  next  few  years  as  facili- 
ties become  obsolete.  The  Hill-Burton 
Act  was  passed  to  meet  desperate  needs 
in  this  Nation  and  it  has  worked.  So  we 
have  made  progress.  That  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  time  to  scrap  a  good  program, 
even  if  it  is  time  to  scale  it  down. 

Second,  some  of  the  cuts  are  frauds  on 
the  American  people.  Elementary  and 
secondary  assistance  is  being  cut  about 
in  half.  Nixon  says  this  is  giving  gov- 
ernment back  to  the  people.  But  in  fact 
it  is  giving  them  nothing.  They  already 
control  their  local  systems  so  they  will 
have  no  more  power.  But  they  will  get 
fewer  funds  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment so  that  to  maintain  the  quality  of 
the  education  of  their  children  they  will 
have  to  raise  State  and  local  taxes. 
Thus  overall  taxes  will  not  fall,  the  taxes 
levied  will  be  more  regressive,  and  the 
quality  of  education  may  well  fall.  This 
policy  makes  no  sense.  AU  that  it  does  is 
let  Nixon  point  to  a  lower  budget  figure 
then  claim  that  he  is  returning  power 
to  the  people.  What,  we  should  ask,  is 
Nixon  cutting?  Not  military  spending, 
not  foreign  aid,  and  not  even  the  space 
program.  Instead  he  is  cutting  programs 
related  to  human  needs. 

Nixon  is  proposing  to  eliminate  dozens 
of  popular  education  programs,  includ- 
ing the  dismantling  of  the  landmark 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965.  Among  the  programs  that 
would  be  eliminated  are  those  of  title  I 
for  the  act.  which  provides  for  compen- 
satory education  for  disadvantaged 
pupils.  These  programs  have  worked  and 
the  annual  cost  of  $1.5  billion  will  either 
have  to  be  picked  up  locally  or  the  edu- 
cational assistance  be  dropped.  If  there 
is  one  thing  I  thought  we  stood  for  as 
a  Nation,  it  was  for  the  principle  that 
we  would  give  all  our  children  a  fair 
chance  for  a  decent  education.  And  now 
Nixon  attacks  even  this. 

In  addition,  part  of  the  Federal  aid  for 
communities  with  Federal  installations, 
called  impact  aid,  would  be  eliminated, 
and  part  of  the  vocational  education 
programs  would  go  down  the  drain. 
Again,  either  our  constituents  will  have 
to  pay  higher  State  and  local  taxes  or 
the  programs,  which  we  all  know  have 
proved  valuable,  will  have  to  be  scrapped. 

If  it  is  not  enough  that  we  will  aban- 
don the  education  of  our  children,  Nixon 
proposes  to  abolish  Federal  job-train- 
ing and  employm3nt  services  to  State  and 
local  authorities.  The  major  element  In 
this  cutback  Is  the  elimination  of  the 
emergency  emploj'ment  assistance  pro- 
gram, a  public  employment  program  that 
was  created  to  provide  temporary  work 
during  periods  of  high  imemployment. 
High  unemployment  is  still  with  us,  and 
this  is  no  time  to  abandon  those  who 
have  been  thrown  out  of  work  for  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

Nixon's  budget  aLso  serves  notice  that 
he  will  end  by  next  July  the  Federal  com- 


mitment to  urban  development  programs 
enacted  by  Democratic  Presidents  and 
Congresses  over  the  past  four  decades 
The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  will  now  approve  no  new 
projects  for  urban  renewal.  Model  Cities, 
open  space,  neighborhood  facihties, 
water  and  sewer  sy.stems.  rehabilitation 
loans  or  public  facility  loans.  Housing 
and  community  programs,  although 
funded  and  administered  separately, 
have  been  major  components  in  the  ef- 
^forts  of  the  municipal  governments' 
efforts  to  renew  and  rebuild  neighbor- 
hoods. Until  now,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  supported  these  efforts.  Nixon 
is  deserting  that  responsibihty  and  it 
will  cost  the  taxpayers  $1.6  billion  to 
replace  and  preserve  the  programs  Nixon 
is  slashing. 

Cities  are  not  alone.  Nixon  is  cutting 
agriculture  programs  as  well.  He  will  cut 
rural  housing  subsidies  $842  million, 
price-support  operations  $715  million, 
the  rui'al  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram $172.5  million,  and  the  special 
school  milk  program  $72  million. 

Finally,  Nixon  is  abandoning  ins  fight 
to  save  the  environment.  His  budget 
proposal  is  barebone  and  although  it  ai>- 
pears  to  be  an  increase,  a  substantial 
pait  of  the  funds  proposed  will  go  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  repay  en- 
vironmental loans  already  made  In 
addition,  the  increased  funding  only 
matches  the  $950  million  he  impounded 
last  year.  Beyond  that.  Congress  author- 
ized $6  billion  of  which  Nixon  proposes 
to  spend  only  $3.5  billion.  Nixon,  in  short, 
has  put  a  good  face  on  what  amounts  to 
dcserlation  of  a  good  cause. 

This  raises  an  interesting  point.  Nixon, 
in  fact,  is  abandoning  ins  own  programs. 
Less  obvious  tlian  the  reduced  items,  but 
just  as  important  are  the  omis-sions  from 
the  budget  that  indicate  changes  m 
Nixon  policy.  Welfare  reform,  estimated 
last  year  to  cost  $5.5  bilhon  a  year,  has 
disappeared  from  the  new  budiget  alto- 
gether. Although  Nixon  has  repeatedly 
promised  Federal  tax  relief  to  home- 
owners with  heavy  local  property  taxes, 
there  are  no  funds  set  a.'^ide  for  this 
purpose.  National  health  irL-^urance  is 
promised,  but  there  are  no  funds  ear- 
marked for  it  in  the  new  budget;  a  year 
ago  it  was  budgeted  at  $1.1  bilhon.  Tiie 
four  special  revenue-.sharing  plans  tclai- 
ing  $6.9  billion  yearly  in  the  new  budget 
are  hailed  as  the  cornerstone  of  Kixon's 
.support  for  domestic  programs,  but  in 
fact  compare  with  six  such  plans  total- 
luig  $12.3  billion  in  last  year's  budget. 

Nixon's  1974  budget  is  not  onJy  a  re- 
treat from  the  Great  Society  programs 
of  Lyndon  Johnson  whicli  deserve  study 
and  in  some  iristances  reform  and  pres- 
ervation, but  from  his  own  hopes  and 
aspirations  for  our  Nation  as  he  has  out- 
lined them  himself.  This  i.<;  no  New  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  It  is  a  wilJidrawal  from 
social  responsibility. 

The  core  problem  witli  Nixon's  budget 
is  tliat  It  has  no  plan  and  no  sensitivity. 
A  meat  ax  has  t)een  taken  to  past  social 
programs,  some  of  which  worked  and 
some  of  which  did  not.  throwing  out  the 
good  with  the  bad  and  leaving  the  aver- 
age worker  and  consumer  unsupported 
and  undefended  by  the  Federal  Govern- 


r  lent.  Nixon  is  not  creating  a  responsible 
oovernment — he  is  abdicating  social  re- 
."ponsibility  under  the  cover  of  thrift. 

This  is  a  serious  subject  and  not  to  be 
ttken  lightly.  The  people  deserve  the  ear 
End  the  help  of  responsible  government 
(  Cicials.  Therefore.  I  am  announcing  to- 
c  ay  that  beginning  during  tlie  February 
c  Dngressional  recess.  I  shall  hold  hear- 
i  igs  across  New  England  to  determine 
le  local  impact  of  the  Nixon  budget.  I 
V  ill  meet  with  responsible  elected  offi- 
c  lals.  labor  representatives,  businessmen, 
and  academicians.  I  hope  to  hold  such 
hearings  jointly  with  local  members  of 
C  ongress.  The  goal  of  the  hearings  will  be 
t  >  determine  as  precisely  as  possible  the 
local  effect  of  the  Nixon  budget  cuts. 
M  hat  programs  and  how  many  people  are 
affected  in  what  ways,  and  finally  to  be- 
KLii  to  develop  alternative  strategies  for 
c  ealing  with  the  problenxs  Nixon  is  creat- 
ii  ig.  I  expect  to  work  with  all  the  Mem- 
qers  from  New  England  in  this  effort  and 
further  expect  that  we  will  develop 
v4ithin  a  brief  time  a  series  of  specific 
E  roposals  to  present  to  the  Congress,  the 
C  Governors,  and  the  State  legislatures.  In 
a  ddition,  I  hope  that  we  will  successfully 
c  evelop  a  useful  methodology  and  strat- 
e  ry  that  others  in  different  regions  of  our 
!>  ation  will  be  able  to  employ  to  the 
b  ?nefit  of  us  all. 
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qONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  REFORM 
PROPOSED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pfc-evious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
r  lan  from  Wisconsin  <  Mr.  Reuss  i  is  rec- 

0  jnized  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Spea.:er,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  text  of  a  proposal  for  a  con- 
g  ressional  budget  procedure  which  I  sub- 
n  iitt«d  to  the  Joint  Committee  to  Review 
Qperation  of  the  Budget  Ceiling: 

Proposal  fob  a  Congressional  Budget 
Procedure.  January  11,  1973 

More  responsible  Congressional  budgeting 
ii  needed.  A  full-employment-wlihout-ln- 
flition  economy  requires  a  considered  Judg- 
r  lent  about  the  amount  and  liming  of  spend- 
ii  ig  and  revenues.  Because  Congress  has 
S'  emed  to  proceed  in  an  uncoordinated  way, 
11  has  steadily  seen  its  powers  erode  to  the 
e  :ecutive.  The  following  proposal  could  en- 
a  )le  Congress  to  exert  greater  responsibility: 

1.  House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees. 

1  he  traditional  right  of  the  House  to  Initiate 
ti  ,xlng  and  spending  bills  suggests  separate 
E  ouse  and  Senate  Committees,  rather  than  a 
J(  int  committee.  But  coordination  could  be 
o  }tained  by  the  use  of  a  Joint  staff,  and  by 
fi  equent  Joint  meetings. 

Each  committee,  along  the  lines  of  the 
p  -esent  temporary  Joint  Budget  Committee, 
w  ould  be  composed  of  seven  members  of  the 
1-  ouse  or  Senate  tax- writing  committee  (four 
n  ajorlty,  three  minority),  seven  members  of 
t  le  Appropriations  Committee  (four  major- 
ity,  three   minority),   and  two  members  of 

0  iier  committees  (one  majority,  one  minor- 
iiy). 

Immediately  after  the  President's  budget 
i.  transmitted  to  Congress  In  late  January, 
t  le  House  Budget  Committee  would  begin 
work  on  a  Tentative  Budget  Resolution.  The 
S  jnate  Budget  Committee  may  desire  to  sit 

1  I  with  the  House  Budget  Committee  at  this 
paint. 

The  Budget  Committees  wotild  request  the 
J>int  Economic  Committee  to  supply  by 
F  jbniary  15  Its  estimate  of  the  budget  def- 
i(.  i*'.  surplus,  or  balance  needed  to  produce 


full-employment-without-inflatiou  in  the 
upcoming  fiscal  year,  together  with  support- 
ing data. 

The  Budget  Commiiiees  would  prepare  by 
March  1  a  Tentative  Budget  Resolution, 
setting  a  total  spending  limit  (both  appro- 
priated and  "backdoor"),  and  a  total  re- 
venue target.  Within  the  total  spending 
limit,  the  Budget  Committees  would  set  spe- 
cific limits — delegating  to  the  Appropriation."^ 
Committees  the  sufxlivlaion  of  total  spend- 
ing 1  roughly  GO  percent)  which  is  subject  to 
appropriation.  The  Appropriations  Cjnunit- 
tpes  would  hold  hearings  and  lake  prompt 
Rctioii  to  provide  target  totals  for  each  of  the 
13  Appropriations  Subcommittee  categories, 
aading  up  to  the  Appropilatioius  Committee 
total.  As  to  that  portion  of  total  .spending 
(roughly  40  percent)  not  subject  to  annual 
appropriation,  the  Budget  Coinmittee.s  would 
consult  with  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority mcmoers  of  the  relevant  legislative 
committees  (e.g.  Ways  and  Means  and  Fi- 
nance on  general  revenue-siiaring.  Banking 
and  Currency  on  urban  renewal.  Agriculture 
on  price-.support  payments). 

2.  The  Tentative  Budget  RtsoUUion.  By 
March  1.  the  House  Budget  Committee  and 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  would 
Jointly  report  to  the  House  a  Concurrent 
Resolution  (since  this  is  internal  Congres- 
sional housekeeping,  the  Pre.-^idenfs  signa- 
ture should   not  be  required),   including: 

(a I  A  total  spending  limit,  broken  down 
into  the  total  sum  available  for  normal  ap- 
propriations bills,  with  subtotals  lor  each  of 
the  13  Appropriaiions  Subcommiuee  cate- 
gories, and  the  specific  sums  recommended 
for  legislative  action  to  each  cnmmittee  with 
mandatory  or  back-door  ."^pcading  programs: 
and 

(b)  A  total  revenue  goal,  with  recommen- 
dations to  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance 
Committees  to  raise  or  reduce  revenues 
(whether  by  surcharge,  loophole-plugging,  or 
new  forms  of  taxes,  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  tax-writing  committee) . 

The  floor  rule  governing  the  Tentative 
Budget  Resolution  would  allow  for  lengthy 
debate,  the  permit  amendments  from  the 
floor  at  any  point.  Present  House  and  Senate 
procedures  allow  roll  call  votes  on  all  points 
of  the  Resolution.  After  Hou.se  passage,  the 
Senate  procedures  follow.  DifTerences  be- 
tween the  two  bodies  would  be  resolved  by 
the  usual  Conference  Committee  and  floor 
action.  Final  action  on  the  Tentative  Budget 
Resolution  would  be  sought  by  April  1-15. 

Since  this  action  on  the  Tentative  Budget 
Resolution  will  be  taken  early  in  the  year 
(more  than  two  months  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  Fiscal  Year),  it  is  clear  that  all  the 
figures  will  and  should  be  viewed  as  subject 
to  change.  More  definitive  action  would  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  Final  Budget 
Statute  discu.ssed  below. 

3.  Action  joUouing  adoption  of  Tentative 
Budget  Resolution  During  Prc-July  Period. 

(a)  On  appropriation  hills.  Under  proposed 
new  Hou.se  and  Senate  rules,  any  appropri- 
ation bill  (and  any  floor  amendment  of- 
fered to  it)  that  departs  from  the  targeted 
amotmt  for  that  category  In  the  Tentative 
Budget  Resolution  must  contain  a  provision 
specifying  the  amount  by  which  it  exceeds 
or  falls  short  of  the  tentative  targeted 
amount.  There  would  be  no  penalty  for  de- 
parting from  the  Tentative  Budget  Resolu- 
tion titrget  at  this  point:  but  any  legislation 
departing  from  the  target  uould  be  a  prime 
candidate  for  revision  in  conneciion  with  the 
later  Pinal  Budget  Statute. 

(b)  On  non-appropriation  snevding.  The 
legislative  committees  having  juris(iiction 
over  the  mandatory  or  backdoor  spending 
which  was  the  subject  of  recommendations 
in  tiie  Tentative  Budget  Resolution  would 
be  expected  to  report  out  implementing 
legislation  by  June  1.  (The  respective  Budget 
Committees,  following  the  passage  of  the 
Tent.itlve  Budget   Resolution  on  April   1-1,5, 


would  notify  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittees of  the  recommendations,  and  request 
action  by  June  1.)  As  In  the  case  of  appro- 
priations bills,  departures  from  the  Tentative 
Budget  Resolution  would  have  to  be  speci.ied 
in  the  bill  (and  in  floor  amendments),  but 
there  would  be  no  penalty  for  departing  fror.i 
the  Tentative  Budget  Resolution  target  a- 
this  point.  Again,  however,  a  second  look 
would  be  taken  at  this  legislation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Final  Budget  Statute. 

If  the  legislative  committees  do  not  report 
oiu  the  implementing  legislation  by  June  1. 
it  would  be  in  order  for  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees, pursuant  to  new  House  and  Senate 
rules,  to  bring  such  legislation  directly  to  the 
floor  lor  a  vote  (subject,  of  course,  to  a  rule  s 
being  granted  and  approved  by  a  majority  in 
the  case  of  tlie  House). 

(c)  On  taj'es.  Since  both  Ways  and  Means 
and  Finance  Committees  would  be  well  rep- 
resented on  the  respective  Budget  Commit- 
tees, it  would  seem  highly  likely  that  they 
would  respect  by  the  July  1  target  date  the 
revenue -raising  (or  lowering)  requests  con- 
tained in  the  Budget  Resolution. 

4.  Tiic  Final  Budget  Statute.  Immediately 
following  July  1.  at  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal 
year,  the  Budget  Committees  (with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee) 
would  review  revenue  and  spending  esti- 
mates, and  general  economic  conditions,  in 
order  to  determine  what  changes  (If  anyi 
pre  needed  in  the  total  spending  and  revenue 
targets.  Having  made  the  decision  on  this 
l.ssue.  the  respective  Budget  Committees 
would  then  determine  what  changes  should 
be  made  in  previously-passed  appropriations 
legislation,  mandatory  and  back-door  spend- 
ing legislation,  and  tax  legislation,  in  order 
to  meet  the  final  spending  and  revenue 
targets. 

The  respective  Budget  Committees  would 
then  report  to  the  House  and  Senate  their 
Final  Budget  Statute.  Title  I  of  the  Statute 
would  specify  the  final  spending  and  revenue 
tola's  agreed  on  by  the  Budget  Committees. 
Title  II  would  specify  the  changes  needed  in 
the  spending  levels  for  specific  programs,  and 
in  specific  revenue  provisions,  to  meet  the 
spending  and  revenue  totals  in  Title  I. 

The  rules  for  floor  consideration  of  the 
Pinal  Budget  Statute  would  require  that  Title 
I  be  debated,  amended,  and  finally  agreed  to 
before  Title  II  could  be  taken  up.  (An  alter- 
native would  be  to  separate  Titles  I  and  II 
Into  separate  measures,  and  finally  enact  the 
first  before  addressing  the  second.)  In  this 
way  .the  decision  on  the  proper  overall  level  of 
spending  and  revenue  needed  for  a  sound, 
full-employment- wlthout-inflatlon  economy 
would  be  less  subject  to  bias  by  pressures  for 
greater  or  lesser  spending  ou  Individual 
programs. 

With  the  final  spending  and  revenue  totals 
firmly  set,  floor  consideration  of  the  specifir 
spending  program  and  tax  changes  contained 
in  Title  II  would  begin.  Amendments  could 
be  offered  from  the  floor  changing  the  spend- 
ing totals  for  specific  programs  and/or  mak- 
ing specific  tax  changes,  but  these  amend- 
ments could  not  change  the  overall  budge: 
surplus,  deficit,  or  balance  figure  agreed  to 
in  Title  I.  Thus,  for  example,  a  package 
amendment  could  be  offered  cutting  $1  bil- 
lion from  Defense  Department  programs  and 
$1  billion  from  highway  programs,  and  add- 
ing that  $2  billion  to  water  pollution  con- 
trol programs.  But  an  amendment  cutting  82 
billion  from  some  programs  and  adding  S3 
billion  to  others  would  not  be  In  order. 

The  Final  Budget  Statute  passed  by  each 
House  would  then  have  to  be  reconciled  in 
Conference,  passed  In  flnal  form,  and  signed 
by  the  President,  (The  Pinal  Budget  Statute 
must  have  the  effect  of  law,  since  It  will 
an^end  existing,  Juot-passed  spending  and 
ta.Mng  measures.) 

Consideration  of  Title  II  would  thus  repre- 
sent  a  real   debate  over  national  priorities. 
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but  within  the  limits  of  fiscal  responsibility 
established  earlier  by  final  action  on  Title  I. 


CRIME  COMMITTEE  BATTLES  FOR 
PEP  PILL  CONTROLS  CITED  BY 
NATIONAL  MAGAZINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Roy)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  pioneer  work  of  the  House 
Crime  Committee  to  place  reasonable 
quotas  and  controls  over  the  production 
of  amphetamines  which  3  years  ago  were 
pouring  out  of  the  Nation's  pharmaceu- 
tical firms  in  the  amount  of  6  to  8  bil- 
lion pills  per  year. 

The  Crime  Committee  focused  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress,  the  Food,  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics, and  Dangerous  Drugs,  and  the 
Justice  Department  to  the  extent  of  the 
overproduction  of  the  bill  which  in  its 
injectable  form  was  called  "speed"  in  the 
drug  subculture  and  responsible  for  the 
deaths  of  some  young  abusers. 

Following  3  years  of  prodding  by  the 
Crime  Committee,  the  House  Health 
Subcommittee,  and  a  few  other  con- 
cerned parties,  amphetamines  overpro- 
duction was  curtailed  82  percent.  The 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  applying 
the  law  originating  in  the  Health  Com- 
mittee, just  recently  recommended  at 
least  another  60  percent  cut  over  1972 
quotas  which  would  reduce  production 
from  a  former  high  of  6  to  8  billion  pills 
to  somewhere  aroimd  200  million  pills 
for  the  treatment  of  narcolepsy  and  hy- 
perkinesis,  their  only  medically  necessary 
function. 

Recently,  the  New  Republic  magazine 
traced  the  history  of  amphetamine  over- 
production which  commented  at  length 
of  the  work  of  Chairman  Pepper  and  his 
Crime  Committee.  This  article  entitled 

"Amphetamines      and      Barbiturates 

Legal   Drugs,   Illegal  Abuse,"   was   au- 
thored by  Peter  J.  Ognibene. 

I  submit  a  copy  of  the  article  as  well  as 
a  recent  news  release  from  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  recommending 
further  reductions  on  amphetamine 
production : 

Legal   Drugs,    iLitJCAL   Abuse:     Ampheta- 
mines   AND    BAJlBrrUTlATES 

(By  Peter  J.  Ognibene) 
A  story  in  The  New  York  Times  several 
weeks  ago  caused  quite  a  stir  on  the  cocktail 
party  circuit.  It  implied  that  a  prominent 
New  York  City  physician  had  administered 
amphetamines  Intravenously  to  President 
Kennedy  in  Vienna  when  he  meet  Khru- 
shchev there  m  1961,  and  at  other  times.  The 
physician  allegedly  gave  similar  preparations 
to  other  patients,  many  of  them  prominent 
In  politics  and  the  arts. 

Amphetamines,  or  "speed,"  are  a  signifi- 
cant source  of  drug  abuse  among  young  per- 
sons, but  they  have  also  been  misused  by 
their  elders.  UntU  the  recent  clampdown  led 
by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  American  pharmaceutical  manufac- 
turers had  been  producing  some  eight  bil- 
lion doses  of  amphetamines  each  year.  First 
marketed  In  the  1930s  under  the  trade  name 
Benzedrine,  amphetamines  have  been  used 
to  treat  narcolepsy,  a  rare  disease  whose  vic- 
tims fall  asleep  involuntarily  and  frequently. 
They  have  also  been  used  to  treat  hyperkinet- 


ic chUdren,  another  rare  affliction.  Treating 
these  two  disorders  would  Justify  the  produc- 
tion of  thousands  of  amphetamine  doses  a 
year,  not  billions. 

Most  legally  prescribed  amphetammes  have 
generally  been  used  for  a  less  serious  medical 
problem.  Because  they  are  an  appetite  de- 
pressant, many  physicians  have  prescribed 
them  for  obese  patients.  In  most  instances, 
they  have  bad  only  modest  results:  the  av- 
erage weight  loss  has  been  on  the  order  of  a 
few  pounds.  A  controlled  diet  and  exercise 
are  more  effective  ways  to  loee  weight.  "Diet 
pills"  are  central  nenous  system  stimulants. 
and  some  people  who  had  them  prescribed 
for  obesity  have  used  them  as  pep  pills.  They 
were  also  used  that  way  by  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States.  Great  Britain.  Germanv 
and  Japan  durmg  World  War  II  to  combat 
fatigue  and  extend  alertness,  and  the  Amer- 
ican military  continued  their  use  after  the 
war.  In  1970  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  reported  "that  one  of  the  largest  pur- 
chases I  of  amphetamines]  is  still  the  US 
military  establishment." 

Unlike  heroin,  which  is  Illicitly  produced 
and  thus  never  medically  prescribed,  am- 
phetamines have  been  introduced  to  many 
p«op]e  by  doctors  who  regard  them  as  won- 
der drugs  of  a  sort.  "Heroin,"  one  govern- 
ment official  who  is  responsble  for  con- 
trolling illicit  drug  trafBc  numnented,  "has 
the  mystique  as  the  kUler  drug,"  but  am- 
phetamines and  barbiturates  are  worse  be- 
cause they  are  available,  medically  respect- 
able and  you  dont  know  you're  getting 
hooked."  Estimates  of  the  number  of  heroin 
addicts  (500,000-600,000)  can  l>e  made  on 
the  basis  of  heroin-connected  deaths,  hep- 
atitis cases  and  related  phenomeiM,  but 
amphetamine  abuse  is  harder  to  measure 
because,  except  for  the  declining  number  of 
"speed  freaks"  who  inject  the  drug  Intra- 
venously, most  abusers  are  pill  poppers.  Some 
who  become  dependent  on  them  while  under 
a  doctor's  prescription  may  be  maintained 
on  the  drug  by  further  prescrlptJone  by  doc- 
tors who  are  unaware  of  the  drug's  danger. 
(Some  doctors,  for  instance,  still  do  not 
believe  amphetamines  are  addictive.) 

Dr.  Sidney  Cohen,  former  director  of  the 
division  of  narcotic  addiction  and  drug  abuse 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
has  told  Congress  that  "the  use  of  hun- 
dreds of  times  the  average  doee  of  amphet- 
amines is  physically  addic,tmg,  meaning  that 
tolerance  builds  up,  and  definite  withdrawal 
symptoms  occur  when  the  drug  is  discon- 
tinued." Over  extended  periods  of  time, 
Cohen  warned,  "the  use  of  very  high  doses 
may  also  lead  to  serious  psychological  prob- 
lems and  violence.  Dr.  Joel  Port,  a  profes- 
sor at  the  School  of  Social  Welfare  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  be- 
lieves that  "on  a  typical  run  (prolonged 
heavy  use)  of  speed,  here  develops  severe 
paranoia  (paranoia  characerized  by  delu- 
sions and  hallucinations,  violence,  etc. ) ,  a 
marked  tendency  to  violence  sometimes  trag- 
ically leading  to  murder,  and  serious  phvsi- 
cal  deterioration."  A  common  hallucination 
is  that  "bugs"  are  crawling  under  the  user's 
skin. 

After  prolonged  use  of  speed,  users  "crash" 
and  can  sleep  for  more  than  a  day.  To  coun- 
teract the  fatigue  and  depression  which  fol- 
low, many  turn  to  "downers"  such  as  bar- 
biturates or  heroin.  The  "needle  culture" 
of  the  speed  freak  makes  the  transition  to 
heroin  an  easy  one,  and  it  was  a  step  many 
of  them  took  a  few  years  ago  when  speed 
became  less  fashionable  and  heroin  was  rela- 
tively cheap  ajid  in  large  supply. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  and,  more  recently,  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  have  tightened  federal 
controls  on  amphetamhies  and  amphet- 
amine-like drugs.  Production  has  been  cut 
by  83  percent,  and  the  drugs  are  now  sub- 
ject to  the  strict  regulations  regarding  se- 
curity  and   record -keeping   under  Schedule 


U  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act.  One 
pcvernment  of&cial  told  me,  with  more  than 
a  lltUe  satisfaction,  tliat  the  cut  in  manu- 
facturing quotas  for  amphetamines  has  re- 
sulted m  "a  dying  industry.  '  He  also  noted 
that  "doctors  are  not  prescribmg  amphet- 
ammes as  freely  as  they  once  did."  The 
PDA  is  ciurently  sending  a  "drug  bulletin  ' 
to  some  600.000  physicians  and  other  medi- 
cal professionals  to  encourage  limiting  the 
u.-e  of  thfse  drugs.  (We  have  still  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Canada  which  on  Jan- 
uary 1  prohibited  physlcans  from  prescribing 
amphetammes  and  pharmacists  from  dis- 
pensing them  except  lor  narcolepsy  and  other 
rare  diseases.) 

Three  years  apo,  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  found  that  Bates  Labora- 
tories of  Chicago  "had  shipped  15  million 
amphetamine  tablets  ...  to  a  pKJSt  office 
box  for  an  alleged  drug  sure  m  Tijuana. 
Mexico."  If  one  had  taken  literally  the 
street  address  for  this  nonexistent  drug  store, 
it  would  have  been  located  at  the  nth  hole 
of  the  Tijuana  Country  Club  golf  course  ' 
The  committee  eslmiated  that  "more  tlian  50 
percent  of  these  drugs  manufactured  in  this 
country  find  their  way  into  the  illicit  traffic" 
and  that  "more  than  60  percent  of  the  am- 
phetammes and  methamphetammes  pre- 
sumably exported  to  Mexico  find  their  way 
back  into  the  bootleg  market  in  the  United 
States."  When  one  pharmaceutical  firm. 
Strasenburgh  Prescripuon  Products  of  the 
Pennwalt  Corporation,  sought  to  renew  its 
license  to  export  amphetamines,  BNDD 
ordered  It  to  "show  cause"  why  its  applica- 
tion should  not  be  denied.  In  this  order 
BNDD  alleged  the  company  was  ineffective  in 
controlluig  its  Mexican  sulisldiary,  citing, 
hi  this  Instance,  that  1.2  million  doses  of 
amphetammes  from  this  subslduu-y  had  been 
seized  from  illicit  uaffickers  over  a  nine- 
month  period.  Strasenburgh  subsequently 
dropped  its  renewal  application.  Other  com- 
pajiies  have  curtailed  amphetan^me  exports: 
some  because  of  government  pressure,  others 
because  of  a  belated  recognition  that  the 
drugs  were  being  diverted  into  illicit  chan- 
nels. 

Amphetamine  abuse  seems  to  be  on  the 
decline.  Some  users  have  switched  to  another 
central  nervous  system  stimulant,  cocaine, 
which  was  popular  in  the  19th  century  and 
Is  now  enjoying  a  comeback.  Others  have 
turned  to  heroin,  but  most  have  probably 
fotmd  barbittu-ates  Unlike  amphetamines, 
whose  legitimate  medical  uses  are  lew,  bar- 
biturates have  dozens  of  m^portant  uses.  Al- 
though they  are  being  abused  on  a  larger 
scale  than  amphetamines  ever  were,  the  legi- 
timate needs  for  barbiturates  require  billions 
of  doses  per  year  compared  to  the  thousands 
of  doses  of  amphetamines  needed  to  treat  two 
rare  di.seases.  Hence,  these  drugs  cannot  be 
controlled  by  drastically  cutting  production 
quotas. 

The  person  who  takes  .speed  and  then  dis- 
continues its  use  before  the  addlctlon-psy- 
chosis-bratn  damage  cycle  is  run  can  gener- 
ally make  a  complete  recovery.  Although 
yotmg  drug  u.sers  p«s.sed  the  word  that  "spt^d 
kills,"  death  from  an  overdose  of  ampheta- 
mines is  rare  Death  from  an  overdose  of  bar- 
biturates is  not. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  scientists 
have  found  more  than  2500  derivatives  of 
barbituric  acid,  some  bO  of  which  have  been 
put  to  medical  use  as  "sedative-hypnotics  " 
AH  of  them  are  central  nervous  system  de- 
pressants, and  .some  of  the  long-acting  ones, 
such  as  phenobarbital,  are  important  in 
treating  epilepsy  and  in  controlling  hi^h 
blood  pressure  and  peptic  ulcer?  The  short- 
acting  ones  are  commonly  used  as  sleeping 
pills,  and  because  their  effects  can  be  felt 
within  minutes,  they  are  the  drugs  of  choice 
for  abusers  of  barbiturates.  This  8bu.se  poten- 
tial led  BNDD  to  recommend  that  nine  of 
the  short-acting  barbiturates  be  put  under 
Schedule  II  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
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tc  Increase  the  security  under  which  the 
d  ugs  are  manufactured  and  distributed.  The 
r<  commendation,  which  was  sent  to  the  FDA 
In  3t  November  16.  requires  the  concurrence 
ol  the  secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (and  the  director  of  BNDD)  to  put 
ti  ese  drugs  under  Schedule  II.  One  inevitable 
re  nsequence  of  such  action  would  be  lower 
production  of  barbiturates:  a  move  which 
c(  uld  be  opposed  by  some  of  the  powerful 
p!  armaceutlcal  companies  even  though  It  Is 
ti  e  laxity  of  their  present  coutrols  that  has 
pe  imltted  millions  of  doses  of  barbiturates 
to  be  diverted  from  legitimate  channels  Uito 
tt-e  Illicit  market. 

Heroin  and  amphetamines  have  been  char- 
as  "hard"  drugs,  whereas  barbltu- 
es  have  come  to  be  called  "soft"  drugs, 
is  erroneous  distinction — no  doubt  a  part 
the  heroin  mystique — is  dangerously  mls- 
"ing:  there  Is  nothing  "soft"  about  these 
igs.  Although  their  effects  are  similar  to 
ht>se    of    alcohol,    barbiturates    are    poten- 
the  most  lethal  of  all  abused  drugs.  A 
dose  reduces  social  inhibition  and  pro- 
a  mild  "high."  A  somewhat  larger  dose 
oxicates  and  results  In  a  loss  of  Judgment 
1  physical  coordination.  The  ne.xt  stage  Is 
Icjss  of  consciousness  from  which  the  indi- 
(  ual  can  be  aroused.  A  higher  dose  pro- 
a  coma,  and  a  sufficiently  high  dose  re- 
s  In  death.  With  alcohol,  the  user  gener- 
passes  out  before  he  can  drink  enough 
go  Into  a  coma,  but  with  barbiturates,  a 
ing  dose  can  be  Ingested  before  even  the 
effects  are  felt.  Barbiturate  overdose,  not 
prlsingly,  has  long  been  a  leading  method 
suicide,  but  accidental  death  from  such  Is 
common.  It  will  probably  become  even 
prevalent  if  abuse  of  these  drugs  con- 
tinues to  rise. 

:  n  December,  Senator  Birch  Bayh  (D.  Ind.) , 
ch  lirman  of  the  Judiciary  subcommittee  to 
ini  estigate  Juvenile  delinquency,  issued  a  re- 
po  t:  "Barbiturate  Abuse  In  the  United 
St)  tes."  The  subcommittee  found  that  an  lu- 
cre Eising  form  of  drug  abuse  involves  mixing 
ale  3hol  and  barbiturates.  Because  one  poten- 
tia;es,  or  Intensifies,  the  other,  a  small  dose 
of  barbiturates  can  have  a  more  serloizs  ef- 
fect  when  taken  with  alcohol  than  when 
tal  en  alone.  Dr.  David  Lewis  of  the  Harvard 
Me  ileal  School  told  Bayh's  subcommittee 
thi  t  "death  has  been  reported  with  as  little 
as  300  milligrams  of  the  short-acting  bar- 
bit  jrate  pUis  a  couple  of  ounces  of  hard 
lor."  (A  typical  pUl  might  be  100  mUli- 
)  In  other  words,  taking  alcohol  with 
drastically  compresses  the 
betwen  a  dose  that  merely  In- 
and  one  that  can  kill.  In  spite  of 
well-publicized  "horrors"  of  heroin  wlth- 
It  Is  rarely  fatal.  But  going  "cold 
turkey"  from  a  high  level  of  barbiturate  ad- 
dle tion  may  lead  to  coiivvUsions.  psychosis 
or  I  :ven  death. 

I  ecause  heroin  Is  expensive  and  lacks  po- 
tercy  when  taken  orally.  It  Is  used  Intra- 
verously.  Short-acting  barbiturates,  by  con- 
tra it.  are  effective  within  minutes  after  they 
ha^  e  been  swallowed.  Some  young  drug  ex- 
perimenters.  apparently  unaware  of  this 
potency,  have  tried  to  Inject  barbiturates, 
oft  -n  with  horrible  results.  The  danger  of  an 
ove  rdose  Is,  of  course.  Increased,  but  mis- 
tak  Bs  In  making  the  injection — a  likely  result 
htn  earlier  does  have  impaired  the  user's 
or  functions — can  maim,  if  not  kill.  If 
vein  is  missed  and  the  drug  is  Injected 
1  ler  the  skin,  a  painful  abcess  will  result, 
n  artery  Is  accidentally  hit  instead  of  a 
1.  gangrene  can  result.  Dr.  Ma.t  Caspar, 
iijical  professor  of  survery  at  the  Unlver- 
of  Southern  California  School  of  Medi- 
,  told  the  Bayh  subcommittee  that  "six 
he  patients,  or  30  percent  of  the  first  20 
saw  {who  had  Injected  barbiturates  Into 
arteryj  have  had  amputations  of  part  of 
hand  or  foot." 
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Barbiturate  abuse  is  also  associated  with 
violence.  One  barbiturate  user  told  Dr.  Roger 
Smith,  the  director  of  the  Marin  Open  House 
(a  drug  treatment  center),  about  the  effect 
of  mixing  "uppers"  and  "downers":  "Once 
you've  got  enough  goofers  (barbiturates)  so 
youre  ready  to  kUl  some  cat,  you  have  to 
shoot  up  the  crank  [amphetamine]  so  you 
get  the  energy  to  do  it. '  Those  who  saw  a 
recent  NBC  documentary,  "Thou  Shalt  Not 
Kill."  about  two  convicted  murders  on  death 
row  in  a  Utah  state  prison,  may  remember 
that  they  described  their  murder  spree  with 
no  signs  of  remorse.  Tho.se  murders  took 
place  over  several  days  in  which  they  were 
drinking  heavily  and  popping  pills.  Tlie  pills 
were  pentobarbitals. 

Illicitly  manufactured  barbltumtes  are  es- 
sentially nonexistent  because  these  drugs  are 
easy  to  obtain  and  Inexpensive.  Some  chil- 
dren need  only  reach  Inside  the  family  medi- 
cine cabinet;  others  buy  them  on  the  street 
for  a  quarter  apiece.  The  drug  manufacturers 
are  now  making  more  than  10  billion  doses 
a  year,  or  50  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
In  the  United  States. 

Two  years  ago  BNDD  required  that  thefts 
of  barbiturates  be  reported,  and  In  the  first 
report  (for  the  12-month  period  ending 
April  1,  1972)  more  than  seven  million  doses 
were  reported  stolen.  BNDD  audits  for  a  two- 
year  period  (ending  April  1972)  showed  an 
additional  six  million  doses  which  could  not 
be  accounted  for.  Indeed,  the  normal  route  of 
legitimate  barbiturates  (from  manufacturer 
to  wholesaler  to  pharmacy  to  doctor  or  pa- 
tient) and  the  lax  controls  of  Schedule  HI 
make  diversion  of  these  drugs  a  relatively 
simple  matter  for  drug  traffickers  with  plenty 
of  bribe  money.  Like  BNDD,  the  Bayh  sub- 
committee would  put  the  nine  short-acting 
barbiturates  under  Schedule  II  of  the  Con- 
trolled  Substances  Act.  The  move,  while  no 
panacea,  would  seem  Justified. 

Much  has  been  written  about  treating  ad- 
diction to  heroin  and  other  opiates,  but  less 
work  has  been  done  on  the  problems  of 
amphetamine  or  barbiturate  dependence. 
Although  most  government  experts  now  con- 
cede that  heroin  addiction  is  past  its  peak 
and  barbiturate  abuse  is  on  the  rise,  the  fed- 
eral drug  treatment  and  prevention  effort 
still  seems  to  be  directed  exclusively  to  the 
heroin  problem  and  the  creation  of  more 
methadone  maintenance  treatment  facilities. 
That  heroin  is  still  a  serious  problem  and 
that  more  methadone  facilities  are  needed 
are  nondebatable,  but  there  seems  little 
Justification  for  Ignoring  other  forms  of  drug 
abuse  which  are  every  bit  as  lethal.  An  offi- 
cial at  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  conceded  that  his  agency 
was  doing  little  to  help  the  barbiturate  ad- 
dict but  said  that  something  would  be  done 
within  the  next  six  months.  Without  ques- 
tioning his  agency's  good  intentions,  one 
sees  little  preparation  for  a  federal  effort  to 
curb  amphetamine  and  barbiturate  abuse. 
There  seems  to  be  a  dearth  of  ideas  about 
how  to  do  It  and  what  facilities  will  be 
needed.  One  SAODAP  official  suggested  that 
existing  hospitals  were  sufficient,  but  an- 
other official  in  the  same  agency  who  has 
directed  narcotics  treatment  programs  said 
It  was  "hard  to  get  hospitals  to  take  bar- 
biturate addicts"  because  many  doctors  con- 
sider such  addiction  to  be  an  "illegitimate 
medical  problem." 

Burglary  and  theft  by  heroin  addicts  are 
serious  problems  In  every  metropolitan  area, 
and  so  there  Is  strong  public  pressure  to  get 
addicts  off  the  street.  Methadone  mainte- 
nance Is  one  way,  Incarceration  another.  On 
the  other  hand,  amphetamines  and  barbi- 
turates are  inexpensive,  and  those  addicted  to 
them  rarely  have  the  criminal  "talents"  of 
members  of  the  heroin  subculture;  little 
property  crime  Is  associated  with  their  abuse. 
The  violence  and  property  crimes  these  drugs 
do  cause  are  usually  contained  within  the  us- 


er's subculture.  Put  another  way,  a  speed 
freak  Is  not  likely  to  steal  your  color  TV  but 
a  heroin  addict  Is.  Nevertheless,  ampheta- 
mines  and  barbiturates  have  been  taking  a 
heavy  toll  In  human  misery,  and  a  humane 
government  should  act  to  alleviate  it.  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  adminis- 
tration will  commit  Itself  to  helping  these 
addicts  with  the  same  zeal  It  has  applied  to 
getting  heroin  addicts  Into  methadone  main- 
tenance where  they  are  no  threat  to  private 
property. 

Amphetamines  Quotas 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  today 
recommended  further  restrictions  on  produc- 
tion and  avaUabillty  of  amphetamines  and 
other  drugs  prescribed  for  weight  loss. 

FDA's  proposal  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice's Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  (BNDD)  would  lower  amphetamine 
production  for  1973  by  over  60  percent  when 
compared  to  1972.  With  the  major  produc- 
tion cutback  Imposed  In  1972,  this  would 
mean  a  total  reduction  of  92  percent  or  more 
since  1971. 

The  FDA  further  plans  to  limit  availability 
of  amphetamines  by  ordering  injectable  am- 
phetamines and  amphetamines  combined 
with  a  sedative  or  other  drugs  off  the  mark- 
et. This  action  will  be  based  on  the  FDA  con- 
clusion that  the  Injectable  form  Is  unsafe 
and  that  all  the  Ingredients  In  the  various 
combination  products  do  not  contribute  to 
the  claimed  weight  loss.  Combination  am- 
phetamine currently  are  believed  to  repre- 
sent 72  percent  of  the  appetite  suppressing 
drugs  prescribed  by  doctors. 

PDA  is  also  recommending  to  BNDD  that 
five  other  weight-control  drugs  widely  used 
In  the  United  States  be  listed  under  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  of  1970  but  In  a 
less  restrictive  category  than  the  ampheta- 
mines. The  Act  provides  classes  of  availa- 
bility based  on  medical  usefulness  of  listed 
drugs  and  their  potential  for  abuse  and  harm 
to  public  health. 

The  five  are  all  stimulants  and  appetite 
depressants — though  not  directly  related  to 
amphetamines.  Three  adltional  drugs  of  the 
same  type  are  expected  to  be  marketed  in 
the  near  future  would  also  be  added  to  the 
controUed-drug  list  according  to  the  FDA 
recommendation. 

During  1972  FDA  completed  an  extensive 
review  of  drugs  used  for  treatment  of  obesity. 
The  review  showed  that  amphetamines  and 
methamphetamines  have  limited  effective- 
ness in  weight  control. 

FDA's  findings  apply  to  all  anorectic  (ap- 
petite depressant)  drugs.  Among  the  specific 
drugs  evaluated  were  amphetamine  prepara- 
tions such  as  Dezedrlne,  Biphltamine,  aiid 
Obotan,  and  closely  related  drugs  such  as 
phenmetrazine  (Preludln),  methampheta- 
mlne  (Syndrox,  Desoxyn),  benzphetamlne 
(Dldrex),  phendimetrazine  (Pleglne),  di- 
ethylproplon  (Tenuate.  Tepanll),  phenter- 
mine  (lonamin,  Wilpo),  and  chlorphenter- 
mine  (pre-Sate) . 

In  addition.  FDA  evaluated  the  three  about- 
to-be  marketed  anorectic  drugs  mentioned 
In  the  control  recommendation  to  BNDD. 
All  were  found  to  have  limitations  similar 
to  those  of  the  currently  marketed  products. 
In  addition.  FDA  evaluated  the  tiirce 
about-to-be  marketed  anorectic  drugs  men- 
tioned in  the  control  recommendation  to 
BNDD.  All  were  found  to  have  limitations 
similar  to  those  of  the  currently  marketed 
products.  These  drugs  are  wenfluramine 
(Pondimln  A.H.  Bobbins) ,  clortermine  (Vora- 
nll  U.S.  Vitamin  Co.),  and  mazlndol  (Sano- 
rex-Sandoz  Pharmaceuticals) . 

All  PDA  findings  have  been  communicated 
to  the  Nation's  physicians  in  the  Agency's 
Drug  DuUeiin.  A  number  of  State  medical 
societies  have  passed  resolutions  reconmiend- 
lug  little  or  no  physician  use  of  such  drugs 
for  the  treatment  of  their  obese  patients. 
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PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  a  decade  I  have  followed  an 
annual  practice  of  placing  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  accounting  of  my 
personal  financial  condition.  Today,  I  am 
continuing  that  policy  by  issuing  a  finan- 
cial statement  for  the  calendar  year  1972. 

I  have  commented  many  times  in  the 
past  that  Members  of  Congress  and  hold- 
ers of  high  office  in  general  should  make 
periodic  public  disclosures  of  their  per- 
sonal finances  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Such  statements  are  needed  to  provide 
the  citizenry  with  Information  that  will 
enable  them  to  assess  whether  the  per- 
sonal holding  of  their  elected  representa- 
tives and  public  leaders  have  affected,  in 
any  way,  the  performance  of  their  public 
trust  and,  I,  once  again,  call  for  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  such  as  I  have  in- 
troduced, H.R.  1868,  which  requires  a 
complete  public  disclosure  annusilly  of 
all  sources  of  income  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, members  of  the  Federal  judiciary, 
and  certain  employees  of  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  report  of  my  personal 
financial  condition  for  calendar  year  1972 
follows: 

statement  of  financial  condition, 
Dec.  31, 1972 

Cash  on  account  with  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms,  House  of  Representa- 
tives           $502.93 

Riggs  National  Bank,  Washington, 
D.C.  Checking  account 1.70 

Securities   None 

Residential   real   estate: 
House,  Arlington,  Va.   (assessed 

value)    -  69,650.00 

Less    mortgage 36,639.09 


Equity 33,010.91 


House,    Sun    Prairie,    Wis.    Cost, 

July  1,  1972 29,000.00 

Plus  Improvements 916.66 


Lot 1,200.00 

Less  note.. 1,200.00 


Less  first  mortgage 19,805.78 

Less  second  mortgage 4,  600.  00 


Equity 6,610.88 


Household  goods  and  miscellane- 
ous personalty 

Miscellaneous  assets,  deposits  with 
U.S.  civil  service  retirement  fund 
through  Dec.  31,  1972,  available 
only  In  accordance  with  appli- 
cable laws  and  regvilatlons 

Cash     surrender,     value     of     life 
insurance  policies: 
One  the  life  of  Robert  W.  Kas- 
tenmeier   

On  the  life  of  Dorothy  C.  Kas- 
tenmeier   

Donaldson  Run  deposit 

Automobiles: 

1963  Oldsmoblle 

1971  Ford  Thunderbird 

1966  Ambassador... 

Total   Assets 


7,  000.  00 


32,  060.  07 


None 


544 
300 

250. 
400. 
600 

no 

'.     3 

00 

00 
00 
00 

83 

279. 

89 

Liabilities.  Including  loan,  3  notes 
National  Bank  of  Washington..     1,600.00 


Net  .. 


81.679.89 


Income    for    calendar    year    1972, 
excluding    congressional    salary 
and  expenses : 
Gain,  sale  of  stock : 

Reynolds  Metal    (loss) 

Austral 

Solltron    devices 

Stock  dividend    (Solitron) 

Honoraria  (2) 

Rent 

Sale  of  book  review 


Total   1,312.59 


-432 

93 

+  986 

25 

+  174 

27 

5 

00 

350 

00 

210 

00 

20. 

00 

OBSCENE   RADIO   BROADCAST- 
ING—II 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  yesterday's  Record,  I  inserted  a 
letter  I  had  written  to  the  U.S.  attorney 
in  Cleveland  relative  to  allegedly  ob- 
scene radio  broadcasting  in  that  city.  To- 
day, because  of  the  currency,  importance 
and  constitutional  sensitivity  of  this 
topic,  I  ask,  for  the  information  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  that  the  following 
letter  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  be  placed  in  the  Record.  In 
the  next  few  days,  I  will  submit  for  the 
Record  letters  I  have  written  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Legislative  Counsel  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  dealing  with  other  as- 
pects of  this  problem.  The  letter  to  the 
FCC  follows: 

Congress  of  the  UNrrcD  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  1,  1973. 
Hon.  Dean  Bubch, 

Chairman,    Federal    Communications    Com- 
mission, Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Chairman:  I  enclose  herewith  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  sent  on  January  30  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  In  Cleveland,  pertain- 
ing to  allegedly  obscene  radio  broadcasting 
by  Station  WERE.  I  ask  that  you  read  the 
letter  carefully,  since  It  deals  with  a  prob- 
lem over  which  the  Commission  exercises 
control  and  for  which  your  agency  Is  charged 
with  a  great  deal  of  responsibility.  I  refer 
you  especially  to  the  third  last  and  second 
last  pairagraphs,  which  point  up  the  national 
scope  of  this  problem  and  the  fact  that  the 
Commission  has  an  array  of  weapons  that  are 
not  being  used. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  inaction  of  your 
agency  does  not  appear  to  be  In  accord  with 
your  own  personal  views;  you  have  been 
quoted  as  saying:  "Obscene  programming  Is 
a  form  of  air  pollution."  And  it  appears  to 
run  contrary,  too,  to  a  formal  poUcy  state- 
ment made  by  the  Commission,  as  will  be 
shown  below. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter,  then.  Is  to  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  you  that  there  are  three 
fronts  on  which,  as  I  see  it,  the  Commission 
could  be  moving.  I  ask  you  to  consider  each 
of  these  approaches,  then  to  determine  which 
of  the  three  appears  to  hold  the  most  prom- 
ise for  proving  effective,  and  then  to  take 
whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  carry  that 
strategy  Into  execution.  You  might  decide  to 
proceed  simultaneously  on  more  than  one 
front.  In  any  event,  I  trust  that  you  will 
keep  me  Informed  of  what  you  Intend  to  do. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  you  ought  to  be  pre- 
paring to  do  something  because,  as  the  Na- 
tional Observer  reported  on  January  13.  1973, 
the  FCC  "received  2,141  complaints  last  year 
about  offensive  language  on  the  air." 


You  might  want  to  consider  (a)  action 
based  on  Title  18,  United  States  Code.  Sec- 
tion 1464.  cited  in  my  letter  to  the  United 
States  Attorney:  (b)  imposing  certain  sanc- 
tions that  stem  from  your  authority  to  act 
In  the  "public  interest;"  (c)  instituting  an 
official  Inquiry  and  a  rulemaking  proceed- 
ing, with  the  aim  of  tapping  the  wisdom 
that  abounds  in  this  nation,  so  as  to  advise 
the  Commission  on  promulgating  a  national 
regulatory  policy  in  this  area. 

SECTION  14  64 

In  considering  whether  to  elect  this  alter- 
native, you  have  available  to  you  the  file  of 
complaints  which  the  Commission  Itself  has 
accumulated  on  Station  'WERE,  and  which 
has  been  examined  by  one  of  my  staff  mem- 
bers at  your  offices.  You  might  also  consult 
with  the  United  States  Attorney  in  Cleve- 
land, who  has  examined  and  Is  examining 
certain  tapes  of  broadcasts  by  WERE.  And 
you  could,  of  course,  also  direct  your  own 
Field  Engineering  Bureau  to  monitor  the 
station  In  an  effort  to  develop  up-to-daie 
evidence  to  suit  your  needs. 

Should  you  conclude,  after  employing 
these  tactics,  that  the  evidence  against  WERE 
Is,  for  one  reason  or  another,  insufficient  to 
sustain  sanctions  by  you,  then  you  might 
turn  to  your  complaint  files  on  other  sta- 
tions around  the  country  that  include  simi- 
lar talk  shows  in  their  broadcasting  formats. 
I  have  been  told  by  your  staff  members  (I 
have  no  information  of  my  own  that  corro- 
borates or  refutes  this)  that  WERE  Is  not 
"as  bad"  as  some  of  these  other  stations. 
Apparently,  then,  there  is  a  lode  of  evidence 
to  be  mined.  I  have  no  doubt  that  action 
against  any  one  of  these  stations  will  have 
a  salutary  effect  on  all  of  them,  including 
WERE  In  Cleveland,  and  therefore,  the  pub- 
lic would  be  served  no  matter  which  target 
you  select. 

Evidently,  the  Commission  thought  so  it- 
self at  one  time.  In  this  connection.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  yotir  proceed- 
ings In  1970"  against  Station  WUHY-FM  la 
Philadelphia.  Words  were  uttered  in  a  broad- 
cast which  the  Commission  found  to  be  In- 
decent. Accordingly,  you  asserted  on  April  3 
of  that  year:  ".  .  .  We  have  a  duty  to  act." 
Your  ruling,  which  I  quote  from  here,  made 
statements  which  appear  to  me,  at  least,  to 
be  applicable  to  broadcasts  that  my  con- 
stituents keep  hearing  over  Station  WERE. 
The  Commission  said : 

"We  have  a  duty  to  act  to  prevent  the 
widespread  use  on  broadcast  outlets  of  such 
expressions  .  .  .  For.  the  speech  involved  has 
no  redeeming  social  value,  and  Is  patently 
offensive  by  contemporary  community  stand- 
ards, with  very  serious  consequences  to  the 
"public  Interest  in  the  larger  and  more  ef- 
fective use  of  radio"  .  .  .  However  much  a 
person  may  like  to  talk  this  way,  he  has  no 
right  to  do  so  in  public  arenas,  and  broad- 
casters can  clearly  Insist  that  In  talk  shows, 
persons  observe  the  requirement  of  eschew- 
ing such  language. 

"The  consequences  of  any  such  widespread 
practice  would  be  to  undermine  the  useful- 
ness of  radio  to  millions  of  others.  For,  these 
expressions  are  patently  offensive  to  millions 
of  listeners.  And  here  it  is  crucial  to  bear  in 
mind  the  difference  beftrecn  radio  and  other 
media.  Unlike  a  book  which  requires  the 
deliberate  act  of  purchasing  and  reading  (or 
a  motion  picture  where  admission  to  public 
exhibition  must  be  actively  sought),  broad- 
casting Is  disseminated  generally  to  the  pub- 
lic under  circumstances  where  reception  re- 
quires no  activity  of  this  nature.  Thus,  it 
comes  directly  into  the  home  and  frequently 
without  any  advance  warning  of  Its  content. 
While  particular  stations  or  programs  are 
oriented  to  specific  audiences,  the  fact  Is 
that  by  Its  very  nature,  thousands  of  others 
not  within  the  "Intended  '  audience  may 
also  see  or  hear  portions  of  the  broadcast. 
Further,    In    that    audience    are    very    large 


3)22 


t 


I  rubers  of  children.  Were  t!ii.s  tjrpe  of  pro- 
grimmlng  to  become  widespread.  It  would 
di  xstlcally  affect  the  use  of  radio  by  millions 
peopl^.  No  one  could  ever  know.  In  home 
car  listening,  when  he  or  his  children 
(  uld  encotmter  what  he  would  regard  as 
most  Tile  expressions  serving  no  purpose 
to  shock,  to  pander  to  sensationalism. 
,•  substantial  numbers  v.ould  either  cur- 
1  using  radio  or  would  restrict  their  use 
but  a  few  channels  or  frequencies,  aban- 
ing  the  present  practice  of  turning  the 
to  fiud  some  appealing  program." 
rhls  reasoning  by  you  led.  as  you  know,  to 
lecision  to  impose  a  monetary  fine  upon 
station.  But  you  were  concerned,  because 
"the  new  ground  which  we  break  with 
s  decision,"  that  yo\ir  action  might  be 
i(  lative  of  free  speech.  So  you  met  this 
pr  >blem  by  observlnig : 
'  The  courts  are  there  to  review  and  reverse 
action  which  runs  afoul  of  the  First 
ndment.  Thus,  while  we  think  that  our 
scflon  is  fully  consistent  with  the  law,  there 
luld  clearly  be  the  avenue  of  court  review 
a  case  of  this  nature.  Indeed,  we  would 
such  a  review,  since  only  in  that  way 
the  pertinent  standards  be  definitively 
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''  (Huereupon,    you    fined    the    station    (100 
aljthougb  a  maximum  of  $1,000  was  author- 
) .  All  this,  as  you  know,  was  In  vain. 
statiMi  paid  the  $100  and  elected  not 
go  to  court,  leaving  the  Commission  still 
n  certain  over  bow  far  it  could  go  in  curbing 
Ob!  centty — and  with  no  test  case  immediately 
hand   which   would   cause   the   courts  to 
.  or  not  to  prescribe,  boundaries  on 
speech. 
Personally.   Mr.    Chairman.    I   find    it    in- 
explicable  that,   after  the   lapae   of   nearly 
years,   you  have   yet   to  find   another 
t  case" — despite  the  fact  that  the  number 
such  talk  shows  have  proliferated  since 
1070.  The  reasons  you  gave  for  acting 
that    time   seem   even   more    compelling 
.  Isnt  It  about  time  you  went  forward 
another    such    case?    Doesn't    WERE's 
provide     you    with    suitable 
material?  If  not.  what   about  that  of  the 
stations    which    your    staff    members 
as  being  "worse "? 
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seems  to  me  that.  In  mounting  an  offen- 

against  obscenity  on  the  air  waves,  the 

mission  would  find  plenty  of  room  for 

under  the  law    (Title  47,  United 

Code.  Section  307)   which  commands 

yoUr  agency  to  promote  the  'public  interest. 

snlence  and  necessity  "  In  its  licensing 

I  tatlons.  As  you  well  know,  actions  taken 

ou  under  this  mandate  present  you  with 

iin  tactical  advantages.  Important  from 

egal     standpoint.     When     the     criminal 

statute.  Section  1464,  is  selected  as  the  weap- 

the  burden  falls  on  the  Government  to 

re  its  case  In  court.  However,  when  the 

Coitimission  Invokes  the  principle  of  "public 

, "  the  burden  shifts  to  the  licensee — 

he  must   prove    that   his   broadcasting 

tion  meets  the  requirements  of  Section 
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the   Red   Lion   Broadcasting   Co.   case. 

in  1969,  the  UtUted  States  Supreme 

I  gives  us  a  number  of  reasons  why  the 

buttlen  is  properly  placed  on  the  licensee  In 

proceeding  involving  the  "public  inter- 

'  I  find  the  laugviage  of  that  decision 

e  clear,  and  I  otfer  a  few  excerpts: 

This  mandate  to  the  FCC  to  assure  that 

operate  In  the  public  interest  Is 

one  .  .  .  whose  validity  we  have  long 


dec  ded 
Cov  r 


any 
est. 
qui 


bro  idcasters 
a  b  oad 


upl-  eld. 

"  Uthougb  broadcasting  is  clearly  a 
met  ium  affected  by  a  First  Amendment  in- 
tenst  .  .  .  differences  In  the  characteristics 
of  1  ew  media  Justify  differences  in  the  First 
Am  ndment  standards  applied  to  them. 

'  io  one  haa  a  First  Amendment  tight  to  a 


licen.«e  or  to  monopolize  a  radio  frequency; 
to  deny  a  station  license  becatise  'the  public 
Interest'  requires  It  'is  not  a  denial  of  free 
sjjeech.' 

"It  is  the  right  of  the  viewers  and  listeners, 
not  the  right  of  the  broadcasters,  which  is 
paramount. 

"L!coi\.ses  to  broadcast  do  not  confer  owner- 
ship of  designated  frequencies,  but  only  the 
temporary   privilege   of  using   them. 

"The  Court  (upholds)  the  regulation.-!,  un- 
equivocAbly  recognizing  chat  the  Commission 
(is I  more  than  a  traffic  policeman  concerned 
with  tlie  technical  a.spects  of  broadcasting 
and  that  it  neiiher  (exceeds)  its  power.s  tm- 
der  the  statute  nor  (transgresses)  the  First 
Amendment  in  interesting  itself  in  general 
program  format  pnd  the  kinds  of  programs 
broadcast  by  licensees." 

Keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  i!ie  air  waves 
are  owned  by  the  public,  not  the  broadcast- 
ers, and  the  additional  fact  that  scarcity  of 
space  on  the  radio  spectrum  limits  the  num- 
ber of  stations  that  might  be  licensed,  we 
can  readily  see  that  conferral  of  a  license  by 
the  FCC  constitutes  the  grant  of  a  special 
privilege — one  that  Is  very  valuable.  Indeed. 
and  that  ought  to  be  earned. 

Is  WERE  doing  anything  to  abaise  this  prlv- 
Uege?  In  view  of  the  complaints  reaching 
me.  and  the  FCC  as  well,  should  It  not  be 
called  on  to  prove  that  Its  progranunmg  Is  in 
the  "public  interest"?  These  are  questions,  I 
submit,  which  become  particularly  appropri- 
ate this  year.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sta- 
tion's license  is  expiring  on  October  1.  As  I 
understand  it.  the  application  for  renewal 
must  be  filed  by  July  1.  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  become  properly  inquisitive  around  that 
time,  if  not  before. 

Short  of  revoking,  or  failing  to  renew,  or 
suspending  a  liceiiae,  you  might  consider  im- 
position of  alternative  sanctions.  If  your  In- 
vestigation satisfies  you  that  WERE  has  not 
been  acting  In  the  "public  Interest."  For 
example,  you  could — as  a  warning — renew 
the  license  for  less  than  the  usual  three-year 
period.  You  could  issue  cease-and-desist  or- 
ders against  certain  practices.  You  could  re- 
fer the  complaints  you  have,  or  the  com- 
plaints you  might  yet  receive,  or  the  evidence 
that  th©  Commission  itself  uncovers,  to  the 
station  with  demands  for  an  explanation.  You 
could  hold  a  public  hearing  at  which  ag- 
grieved persons  would  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  vent  their  feelings. 

INQrlHT    AND    RtTLEMAKING    PROCTtDING 

Because  of  complaints  you  have  not  only 
from  Cleveland  but  from  around  the  country, 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  Commission  should 
want  to  promulgate  a  regulatory  policy  that 
could  be  applied  uniformly  across  the  nation. 
Under  your  administrative  procedures,  you 
could  Institute  an  inqtilry  In  which  Inter- 
ested parties  and  organizations  representing 
certain  sectors  of  the  public,  and  in  which 
informed  individuals,  as  well,  would  advise 
the  Commission  in  setting  standard^)  and  es- 
tablishing criteria  for  the  control  of  offensive 
language  ou  the  air.  I^isuance  of  appropriate 
regulations  could  ensue. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Yale  Broadcasting 
Co.  case  decided  last  January  6,  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  gives  us  an  apt  example 
of  the  Commission's  inquiry  and  rulemaking 
powers.  The  court  said: 

"In  the  late  1960's  and  early  1970s,  the 
FCC  began  receiving  complaints  from  the 
public  regtuxiing  alleged  "drug  oriented" 
songs  played  by  certain  radio  broadcasters. 
In  response  to  these  complaints  the  Commis- 
sion Issued  a  Notice,  the  stated  piu'pose  of 
which  was  to  remind  broadcasters  of  their 
duty  to  broadcast  in  the  public  interest.  To 
fulfill  this  obligation  licensees  were  told  that 
they  must  make  "reasonable  eSorts"  to  deter- 
mine before  broadcast  the  meaning  of  music 
containing  drug  oriented  lyrics. 


"A  licensee  could  fulfill  its  obligations 
through  (1)  prescreenlng  by  a  responsible 
station  emplovee.  (2)  monitoring  selections 
while  they  were  being  played,  or  (3)  con- 
sidering and  ree-ponding  to  complaints  made 
by  members  of  the  public. 

"Far  from  constituting  any  threat  to  free- 
dom of  speech  of  the  licensee,  we  conclude 
that  for  the  Commission  to  have  been  less 
ln>;lstent  .  .  .  would  have  verged  on  an  evasion 
of  the  Commission's  own  responsibUlties." 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
highly  Important  area  where  regulation  is 
sorely  needed,  and  where  promulgation  of 
strict  rules  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
abatement  of  complaints,  and  perhaps,  par- 
tially, of  the  problem  Itself.  This  Is  the  ex- 
posure of  children  to  obscene  programming, 
To  a  certain  extent,  this  could  be  controll«>d 
by  the  Commission  by  relegating  question- 
able programs  to  hours  of  the  day  or  night 
when  children  are  not  likely  to  hettf  them. 

One  of  the  recent  complaints  that  you  ha\e 
in  your  WERE  file  Is  from  a  Greater  Cleve- 
land woman  who  wrote: 

'My  concern  is  not  so  much  with  censor- 
ship (although  if  this  continues  I  would  have 
to  be  for  it)  but  with  ihe  lack  of  considera- 
tion as  to  the  time  of  day  much  of  this 
programming  occurs.  Most  of  these  subjects 
are  being  discussed  in  the  hours  from  5:00 
AM  on  into  the  day.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  effect  on  the  young  people,  of 
which  there  must  be  many  who  are  listening 
while  getting  ready  to  go  to  ..chool.  If  a 
radio  station  wants  to  use  the  above  subject 
matter  for  programming  I  would  suggest 
tliat  It  be  done  in  the  very  late  evening  hours. 
I  realize  that  I  can  always  turn  the  dial  if 
I  do  not  like  a  program,  but  I  am  znote  con- 
cerned about  the  effect  on  the  community  in 
general  and  I  strongly  urge  you  to  look  Into 
this  complaint." 

In  my  own  files  I  have  this  very  recent 
complaint  from  another  woman : 

"One  point  brought  up  was  timing,  since 
children  would  be  at  home  for  lunch.  Mr. 
Wheelwright  blithely  retorted  that  the  "turn- 
off"  knob  could  be  used  whwe  desired,  and 
also  that  a  child  of  -six  could  not  understand 
the  broadcast.  This  Is  utterly  Irresponsible! 
I  can  think  sensitively  of  children  of  many 
age.s  at  home  for  lunch  in  "working-mother" 
homes,  and  of  Immature  adults  as  well,  who 
are  harmed  by  these  programs." 

In  conclusion,  I  wotild  like  to  touch  on  two 
other  matters. 

First.  I  understand  that,  in  an  administra- 
tive proceeding  concluded  by  the  Commis- 
sion not  long  ago,  a  decision  was  made  not 
to  require  radio  stations  to  keep  tapes  of 
their  broadcasts,  to  be  furnished  on  demand 
to  Federal  authorities.  I  would  hope  that  you 
reconsider  this  ruling  and  that.  In  fact,  you 
do  require  that  tapes  be  kept  on  hand.  On 
December  6.  1972.  the  United  States  Attorney 
in  ClevelaiKl  wrote  to  me  that  he  could  not 
complete  his  investigation  of  complaints  I 
had  advised  him  erf  because  "the  recordings 
of  other  broadcasts  by  Gary  Dee  were  missing 
and  could  not  be  located."  I  fall  to  see  how 
the  Commission  can  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities if  It  has  to  fall  back  on  disputed 
and  contradictory  versions  of  what  might 
have  been  uttered  on  the  air. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  serve  notice  that 
I  Intend  to  introduce  legislation  that,  hope- 
fully, wotild  assure  more  effective  and  fair  en- 
forcement of  Section  14«4.  When  a  draft  is 
completed,  I  will  submit  It  to  you.  and  I 
would  appreciate  your  comments  at  that 
time,  pro  or  eon. 

I  trust  you  will  be  replying  to  me  soon 
about  the  various  points  raised  both  In  this 
letter    and    In    my   letter,   enclosed,    to   the 
United  States  Attorney. 
Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

James  V.  Stanton, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICES  FOR 
THE  ELDERLY 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduce legislation  which  will  lift  a  hard- 
ship imposed  on  our  elderly,  blind,  and 
disabled  citizens  by  an  amendment  to 
last  autumn's  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of 
1972.  This  amendment,  the  total  rami- 
fications of  which  were  not  explored  in 
the  rush  toward  adjournment,  placed  an 
overall  ceiling  of  $2.5  billion  for  social 
service  programs  made  available  under 
all  of  the  public  assistance  programs  in 
the  Social  Security  Act.  A  further  stipu- 
lation directed  that  90  percent  of  these 
limited  funds  be  utilized  for  services  for 
those  who  are  receiving  or  have  applied 
for  assistance,  and  in  need  of  these  serv- 
ices to  become  self-sustaining. 

Only  now  are  the  full  implications  of 
last  year's  amendment  becoming  clear. 
As  a  result  of  this  90-10  limitation  on 
social  services,  one  of  the  most  serious 
impacts  has  been  the  suspension  of  many 
ancillary  service  programs  that  are  badly 
needed  by  our  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled 
citizens  who  are  not  receiving  welfare, 
either  because  they  prefer  to  get  by  with 
their  small  pensions  or  because  they  re- 
fuse to  place  a  lien  on  their  modest 
homes.  For  the  last  2  months  my  mail  has 
brought  a  daily  bundle  of  letters  from 
elderly,  or  handicapped  citizens  pleading 
for  congressional  action  saving  the  social 
services  upon  which  they  depend.  Trans- 
portation, nutrition,  recreation,  personal 
care,  and  other  services,  things  which  so 
many  of  us  take  for  granted,  are  often 
the  services  that  elderly  or  handicapped 
people  are  least  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. Yet  they  too  are  entitled  to  a  life 
of  independence  and  dignity,  and  to  de- 
mand that  these  people  apply  for  wel- 
fare in  order  to  receive  these  social  serv- 
ices is  both  unwise  and  inhumane. 

I,  therefore,  offer  this  amendment  as- 
suring that  while  the  $2.5  billion  limita- 
tion will  remain  on  Federal  support  for 
social  services,  the  90-10  limitation  will 
not  apply  to  service  programs  for  the  el- 
derly, the  blind,  or  the  disabled.  There- 
't)re.  States  will  be  allowed  to  fund  from 

eir  total  Federal  allotment  social  serv- 

:es  for  nonwelfare  poor  who  are  elderly, 
blind,  or  disabled. 

Immediate  action  on  this  legislation 
is  imperative  since  many  States,  includ- 
ing Pennsylvania,  will  soon  exhaust  the 
10  percent  of  the  funds  reserved  for  so- 
cial services  for  nonwelfare  recipients.  In 
fact,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  reports 
that  if  it  Is  to  avoid  closing  down  already 
existing  programs  for  the  elderly.  It  will 
have  to  come  up  with  an  additional  $10 
million  in  funds  that  formerly  came  from 
its  Federal  social  services  allotment.  I  as- 
sume that  what  is  happening  in  Penn- 
sylvania has  implications  for  all  States 
across  the  Nation. 

I  therefore  urge  Congress  to  move  with 
all  haste  on  this  bill. 

For  the  convenience  of  my  colleagues, 
the  full  text  of  the  bill  is  reprinted  below : 

H.R.  3819 
A  bin  to  amend  section  1130  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  inapplicable  to  the 


aged,  blind,  and  disabled  the  existing  pro- 
vision limiting  to  10  percent  the  portion 
of  the  total  amounts  paid  to  a  State  as 
grants  for  social  services  which  may  be 
paid  with  respect  to  individuals  who  are 
not  actually  recipients  of  or  applicants  for 
aid  or  assistance 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ajnerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 1130(a)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "of  the  amounts  paid 
(under  all  of  such  sections)  "  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "of  the  amounts  paid  under  such 
section  403(a)  (3)  ";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  State  plans  ap- 
proved under  titles  I,  X.  XIV,  XVI,  or  part 
A  of  title  IV"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"under  the  State  plan  approved  under  part 
A  ot  title  IV". 


BILL  TO  RESTORE  RURAL  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Mizeld 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
briefly  to  give  notice  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  will  offer  an  amendment  tomorrow 
to  H.R.  2107,  the  Agriculture  Committee 
bill  to  restore  the  Rural  Environmental 
Assistance  program  commonly  knowTi  as 
REAP. 

My  amendment  will  be  in  the  interest 
of  compromise  and  in  the  interest  of 
assuring  that  an  REAP  program  is 
funded  in  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Agriculture  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  has  reported  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  mandatory  expenditure  of 
$225  million  for  the  REAP  program  in 
fiscal  1973.  There  are  strong  indications 
that  President  Nixon  will  veto  this  leg- 
islation if  passed,  and  the  delay  involved 
in  overriding  that  veto — if  indeed  there 
are  enough  votes  to  override  it — would 
virtually  assure  that  no  REAP  program 
at  all  would  be  funded  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

The  amendment  I  will  offer  contains 
the  language  of  a  bill  I  introduced  on 
January  22,  providing  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriciilture  allocate  $140  million  for 
REAP  in  fiscal  1973,  the  level  of  initial 
allocation  annoimced  by  USDA  for  this 
program  in  September  of  last  year. 

While  this  legislation  represents  a  re- 
duction from  the  $225  million  level  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  2107,  thus  taking  into  ac- 
count the  much-needed  austerity  meas- 
ures being  called  for  throughout  the 
Government,  it  also  reinstates  exactly 
the  amount  which  USDA,  county  agri- 
culture offices,  and  individual  farmers 
have  planned  on  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

I  believe  my  amendment  will  offer  a 
better  course  for  the  Congress  to  follow 
in  this  matter,  and  I  Intend  to  offer  it 
as  a  substitute  measwe  tomorrow. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Amendment  to  H.R.  2107,  as  reported,  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Mlzell: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert:  "That  funds  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  Into  effect  the  rural  environmental 
assistance  program  authorized  by  sections  7 
through  15,  16(a),  and  17  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  590g,  h,  1,  J-o,  590p(a),  and  590q)  for 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  shall  be 
fully  expended  for  such  purpose  In  such  fts- 
cal  year." 


PURE  FOOD  ACT  OF  1973 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 3  I  introduced  H.R.  323.  the  Pure 
Food  Act  of  1973— See  pages  498-499  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  January  6.  1973.  At 
that  time.  24  Members  of  the  House 
joined  me  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  that  bill, 
and  I  have  the  honor  of  adding  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Nix,  and  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California  as  cosponsors.  This 
legislation  would  put  teeth  in  our  pui'e 
food  laws  by  giving  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  the  legal  authority  which 
it  requires  if  it  is  effectively  to  exercise 
its  watchdog  function  and  really  protect 
the  American  consumer. 

Although  the  proposed  Federal  budget 
contained  deep  disappointments  in  the 
form  of  elimination  or  cutbacks  of  vital 
people-oriented  programs,  it  was  gratify- 
ing that  the  pressing  fiscal  needs  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  were  re- 
flected in  increased  budget  proposals  for 
that  agency.  About  $37  milUon  was  spent 
by  the  FDA  in  1972  for  its  food  inspec- 
tion activities.  That  figure  will  rise  to 
about  $61  million  in  fiscal  1973  and  con- 
tinue upward  to  almost  $70  million  in 
1974.  These  increased  expenditures  for 
food  inspection  personnel  and  sanitary 
programs  are  sorely  needed.  The  next 
step  in  the  process  of  increasing  the 
FDA's  effectiveness  is  to  strengthen  its 
statutory  authority. 

Together  with  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  cosponsored  the  Pure 
Pood  Act  of  1973.  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Environment,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida.  Mr.  Paul  Rogers,  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  statutory  authority 
of  the  FDA  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 


OUT  OF  INDOCHINA  TO   STAY 
(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 31,  I  introduced  H.R.  3349  and  H.R 
3350,  and  on  February  1,  I  introduced 
H.R.  3548.  (See  pages  2869-2870  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  January  31, 1973 » 
These  are  identical  bills  which  provide 
that,  after  the  release  of  all  American 
prisoners  of  war  and  a  full  accounting  for 
all  our  missing  in  action,  no  further  ex- 
penditures may  be  made  for  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  Indochina  without  spe- 
cific congressional  authorization.  Iden- 
tical to  S.  758,  the  proposal  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Case  and  Sena- 
tor Church,  this  bill  would  restrict  all 
military  fimds,  including  those  appropri- 
ated prior  to  the  signing  of  the  Paris 
cease-fire  agreement. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  this  legisla- 
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;ion,  and  I  am  honored  to  add  as  co- 
:ponsors  Mr.  GnvE,  Mr.  Mezvinskt,  Mr. 
Sancel,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mrs.  Schrozdeii, 
md  43  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
esentatives  have  now  joined  me  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  proposal. 

Tlie  urgent  need  for  this  legislation  has 
)ecome  increasingly  apparent  since  the 
;:=:ning  of  the  Paris  agreement.  Fighting, 
ilbeit  on  a  reduced  level,  has  continued 
n  Vietnam  and  the  status  of  hostilities 
n  Laos  and  Cambodia  remains  imre- 
olved.  The  activity  of  the  international 
)bservation  force  has  been  hampered  by 
)rganizatlonal  difficulties.  In  view  of  the 
hreat  which  he  perceives  from  the  Viet- 
:ong  and  North  Vietnam,  President 
riueu  appeared  In  an  interview  televised 
n  America  and  ominously  declared  that 
he  United  States  would  support  his  re- 
lime  with  resumed  bombing  in  Indochina 
if  the  Communist  violate  the  cease-fire 
igreement  and  imperil  the  South  Viet- 
lamese  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  the 
Vmerican  people  want  all  American 
orces  out  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
)odla  permanently,  and  they  wish  to 
eave  the  resolution  of  the  Indochina  dis- 
>ute  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabl- 
ants  of  that  area.  The  bill  which  I  am 
eintroducing  today  would  guarantee 
hat  result. 
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BROADCAST  LICENSE  RENEWAL 

LEGISLATION 
(Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
I  hsked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
end  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
UcoRs  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
er.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL  {rf  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
'.  Speaker,  today  I  join  viXh  my  colleague, 
:  fr.  RooNST  (^  Pennsylvania,  in  Intro- 
( iuclng  legislation  to  estaUish  by  law 
1  irocedtires  for  the  consideraticm  of  appll- 
(  atlons  for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses. 
'  Thit  bill  also  changes  from  3  to  5  years 
1  he  term  for  which  broadcast  licenses 
'  could  be  granted. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  aroee 
rom  a  decision  ot  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
1  teals  regarding  broadcast  license  renew- 
I  i  procedures  issued  in  June,  1971.  This 
I  lecision  in  effect  revoked  the  standing 
1  lolicy  of  the  Federal  Communications 
» Commission  to  give  preference  to  the 
urrent  holder  of  a  license  over  a  com- 
)eting  applicant  If  the  licensee's  service 
las  been  "substantial."  The  court's  de- 
I  ision  stated  that  the  FCC  did  not  have 
:  tatutory  authority  under  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  initiate  such  a 
]  lolicy. 

It  is  vital  that  Congress  act  to  clarify 
he  relicensing  procedure  used  by  the 
:  ^eral  Communicattons  Commissi<»i. 
>therwlse,  every  licensee  is  open  to  har- 
tssmoit  by  any  groop  who  wished  to  ob- 
ain  a  license.  In  my  opinion,  any  broad- 
cast license  renewal  procedure  should 
incourage  continuity  ot  broadcast  serv- 
ce  when  that  service  has  substantially 
net  the  needs  and  interests  ol  the  com- 
nunlty. 

I  spoDBored  Identical  legislation  in  the 
I2d  Congress  and  over  100  of  my  col- 
eagues  Jcdned  in  sapporting  this  pro- 
>oeal.  I  have  recdTcd  assurances  from 


the  leadership  that  hearings  will  be 
scheduled  early  in  this  session  on  broad- 
cast license  renewal  legislation  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will  again 
join  me  In  supporting  this  needed  legis- 
lation to  correct  obvious  deficiencies  in 
broadcast  license  renewal  proceduies. 

H.R.  3854 
A  bill  to  r.mend  the  Communlcntions  Act  of 

1934  to   CRtabllsb   orderly   procedures  for 

the  coii.=lderatlon  of  applications  for  re- 

ne-MH  of  broadcast  licenses. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  as^em'bled.  That  section  307 
(d)  shall  be  amended  by  striking  the  first 
two  sentences  and  Inserting  the  following: 
"No  license  granted  for  the  oj)enition  of  any 
class  of  station  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  five  years  and  any  license  granted  may 
be  revoked  as  hereinafter  provided.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  any  license,  upon  applicatlou 
therefor,  a  renewal  of  such  license  may  be 
granted  from  time  to  time  for  a  t-erm  of  not 
to  exceed  five  years  if  the  Commission  finds 
that  public  interest,  convenience,  and  neces- 
sity would  be  served  thereby:  Provided  hoic- 
erer,  Tliat  in  any  hearing  for  the  renewal 
of  a  broadcast  licen.se  an  applicant  for  re- 
newal who  Is  legally,  financially,  and  techni- 
cally qualified  shall  be  awarded  the  grant  if 
such  applicant  sho'v^-s  that  its  broadcast  serv- 
ice during  the  preceding  license  period  has 
reflected  a  good-faith  effort  to  serve  the  needs 
and  interests  of  its  area  as  represented  in 
its  immediately  preceding  and  pending  li- 
cense renewal  applications  and  if  it  has  not 
demonstrated  a  callous  disregard  for  law  or 
the  Commission's  regulations;  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  If  the  renewal  applicant  falls  to 
make  such  a  shoeing  or  has  demonstrated  a 
callous  disregard  for  lav  or  the  Commission's 
regulations,  such  faUure  or  demonstration 
shall  be  weighed  against  the  renewal  appli- 
cant." 


BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL 
CREDIT  UNION  BANK 

•  Mr.  BARRFTT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Recorb  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.  > 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day Introducing  a  bill  which  would  estab- 
lish a  National  Credit  Union  Bank  to 
serve  the  liquidity  needs  of  the  Nation's 
more  than  23.000  credit  unions.  This  bill 
is  identical  to  one  introduced  earlier  this 
year,  H.R.  7,  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Ccan- 
mittee.  I  believe  that  the  meastu*  is  a 
most  sound  one  and  one  which  the  credit 
imlons  of  this  Nation  need.  I  believe  that 
it  is  a  measure  which  will  materially  aid 
credit  unions  in  meeting  the  credit  needs 
of  their  25  million  members,  especially 
in  times  of  a  "credit  crunch."  It  is  a 
measure  which  will  give  credit  unions  a 
facility  such  as  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  already  have  to  meet 
their  liquidity  needs. 

During  periods  of  "tight"'  money  and 
high  Interest  rates,  credit  unions  are 
likely  to  have  difficulty  In  meeting  mem- 
bers' credit  needs  from  their  own  limited 
resources  of  members'  savings.  Since  a 
vast  number  of  the  Nation's  credit  imlons 
serve  middle-  and  low-income  people, 
they  are  the  one  most  likely  to  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  available  credit.  I  know 
this  from  pers(Hial  knowledge  of  the 
credit  unions  operating  In  my  own  dis- 
trict. And  I  know  how  vitally  Important 
credit  Is  to  these  people. 
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Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  a  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Bank  would  be  able 
to  raise  f imds  for  loaning  to  credit  unions 
by  the  sale  of  the  bank's  debt  obliga- 
tions on  the  public  money  market;  it 
would  be  able  to  discoimt  paper  of  mem- 
ber credit  unions;  it  would  assist  in  ar- 
ranging inter-lending  between  have  and 
have-not  credit  unions.  In  other  ways 
it  would  be  able  to  assist  in  providing 
credit  resources  to  credit  unions  serving 
people  with  limited  credit  standing,  it 
would  help  the  "Uttle  man"  in  our  society. 

Briefly,  I  believe  that  a  National  Credit 
Union  Bank  will  serve  a  vital  need  in 
om-  Nation's  financial  structure,  and  as 
a  result  of  it  for  our  people  and  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 


A  SPIRITED  CmZEN  FOR  SCOUTING 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tliis 
point  in  the  Rec(mu)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  will  celebrate 
their  63d  anniversary  of  formation  in 
the  United  States.  My  colleagues  are  well 
aware  of  the  contributions  scouting 
makes  to  this  coimtry;  primarily  the 
necessary  role  it  plays  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Nation's  youth. 

Last  night  I  attended  a  ditmer  spon- 
sored by  the  Penn's  Woods  Council  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  Johnstown. 
Pa.  One  of  the  reasoos  I  am  confident 
in  the  dependability,  resourcefulness, 
and  future  of  today's  youth  is  because  of 
the  sound  character  they  develop  as  thev 
are  guided  by  the  dedicated  leaders  such 
as  those  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  with 
on  this  occasion. 

However,  a  subject  of  Interest  that  was 
discussed  at  the  gathering  is  well  worth 
describing.  It  Is  a  description  of  a  civic- 
minded  individual  who  sensed  the  im- 
portance of  scouting  In  today's  world. 
She  realized  scouting  was  designed  not 
only  to  teach  skills  and  understanding 
for  the  future,  but  to  show  the  youth 
of  the  country  their  relationship  to  the. 
Nation's  heritage. 

Mrs.  Martha  Eastwood,  of  Somerset 
Coimty,  Pa.,  was  the  fortimate  owner  of 
a  historical  stretch  of  land  which  ha.s 
served  as  the  location  for  a  hiking  ti-ail, 
kno\^-n  as  the  Forbes  Trail,  and  wliich 
is  linked  dii-ectly  to  Port  Dewart,  a 
famous  fort  in  the  development  of 
Colonial  Pennsylvania  and  America.  As 
you  know,  many  activities  and  results 
in  U.S.  history  were  determined  by  fron- 
tier outposts  such  as  Port  Pitt,  Fort  Bed- 
ford, Fort  Ligonier,  and  Fort  Dewart. 

Because  of  its  importance  and  ac- 
cessibility, the  trail  was  being  used  by 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Penn's  Woods 
Council.  Mi-s.  Eastwood  was  so  impressed 
with  the  efforts  of  Scoutmaster  Jack 
Fiimegan  and  the  hundreds  of  hours  he 
spent  improving  the  trail  that  she  do- 
nated the  land  to  the  council.  The  stra- 
tegic location  provides  Boy  Scouts  of  the 
area  the  opportunity  to  rdive  the  colo- 
nial history  of  western  Pennsylvania  in  a 
more  informative  and  realtistic  setting. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  personal 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Eastwood  for  her  con- 
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tribution  to  scouting  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  addition,  I  congratulate  the  Penn's 
Woods  Coimcil.  I  am  confident  they  will 
strive  to  make  the  most  of  their  new 
acquisition.  It  Is  an  honor  to  represent 
tills  historical  area  and  a  pleasure  to 
represent  the  men  and  boys  of  the 
Penn's  Woods  Coimcil. 


MORE  ON  NURSING  HOME  CARE 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
leagues know,  because  of  the  remarks  I 
have  made  for  the  Record,  of  my  interest 
in  nursing  homes,  or  if  we  want  to  use 
the  fancy  term,  extended  care  facilities. 

An  interesting  article  on  a  local  "ex- 
tended care"  hospital  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  28.  The  ar- 
ticle shows  the  abuses  to  which  medicare 
can  be  put  and  also  the  sort  of  reaction 
which  nurstng  home  patients  and  their 
families  are  subjected  to. 
'      The  article  follows : 

AiuNG  Hospital  Getting  Well  as  Hotel 
(By  Eugene  Meyer) 

The  Metropolitan  Hospital  for  Extended 
Care,  having  suffered  from  an  acute  case  of 
financial  red  ink,  is  on  the  road  to  recovery 
as  the  Metr<q»olltan  Hotel. 

The  owners  of  the  2-year-old  building  at 
1142  New  Hampshire  Ave.  NW  resorted  to 
the  remedy  of  turning  a  hospital  into  a  hotel 
because  60  percent  of  Medicare  claims  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  patients  were  rejected 
as  ineligible  under  the  law. 

Consequently,  the  owners,  the  Washing- 
ton Medical  Center  Corp.,  a  $50-mlllion  cor- 
portatlon  whose  shareholders  are  400  doctors 
and  their  relatives,  are  stuck  with  a  $460,000 
loss  due  to  unpaid  patient  bills. 

"It's  a  sad  tale,  a  sad  tale,"  said  Dr.  Oscar 
B.  Hunter  Jr.,  board  chairman  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  president  of  Doctors  Hospital,  which 
operated  the  facility  intended  lor  patients 
no  longer  needing  full  hospital  care  but 
not  yet  ready  to  go  home. 

"It's  got  a — I  wouldn't  say  lurid — a  colorful 
history,"  said  Donald  S.  Farver.  president  of 
Group  Hospitalization,  Inc.  which  rejected 
the  claims  on  behalf  of  the  government. 

Most  of  the  rejected  claims,  however,  were 
not  for  extended  care,  the  original  reason  for 
establisliing  the  hospital,  but  for  regular  hos- 
pitalization at  Metropolitan. 

.\  spokeswoman  for  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, which  dispenses  Medicare  pay- 
ments, said  tliere  existed  a  "pattern  of  mov- 
ing patients  from  Doctors  to  Metropolitan 
when  they  were,  in  fact,  ready  to  go  home. 

"When  you  end  a  hospital  stay  in  one  hos- 
pital, you  don't  normally  put  a  patient  in  an- 
other hospital."  the  spokeswoman  said.  The 
denial  of  claims  for  such  new  hospital  ad- 
missions is  "rare,"  she  said. 

Gloria  Norris,  patient  accoimts  manager  at 
Doctors  Hospital,  said  the  patients  were 
transferred  because  their  conditions  had  im- 
proved but  not  enough  to  be  completely 
discharged  from  hospital  care. 

Meanwhile,  the  Metropolitan  Hotel  Is  doing 
fine.  All  rooms  are  booked  through  February 
?nd  officials  say  they  expect  it  to  begin  break- 
ing: even  in  March. 

The  $5.3-million  building  never  became 
v.hat  it  was  initially  supposed  to  be.  Three 
years  ago,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Morris,  vice  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  corporation,  said 
the  privately  financed  facility,  with  532  beds, 
would  be  "the  only  true  extended-care  center 
in  Washington  and  .  .  .  the  largest  in  the 
U.S." 


The  patient  costs  at  the  new  facility  were 
to  be  around  H3  a  day,  compared  to  $100  a 

day  at  Doctors  Hospital.  Officials  said  the 
facility  would  also  free  needed  regxAlar  hos- 
pital beds  at  other  hospitals. 

The  Health  Facilities  Planning  Council  of 
Washington,  a  private  advisory  group  that 
no  longer  exists,  endorsed  the  new  facility 
"only  as  long  as  (it)  is  operated  as  a  non- 
scute  or  post-acute  extended  oare  and  long 
term  facility"  in  line  with  early  plans. 

Dr.  Edward  W.  Nlcklae.  fcM-mer  board  chair- 
man of  the  council,  said  yesterday  that  the 
regular  hospital  care  wsis  a  "fictitious  type  of 
thing,"  because  Metropolitan  had  no  x-ray 
machines,  operating  rooms  or  laboratories. 

"They  never  used  those  Metropolitan  beds," 
he  said. 

The  facility  was  opened  Jan.  15,  1971  with 
23  beds  for  extended  care.  In  December, 
1971,  the  number  of  beds  certified  for  ex- 
tended care  increased  to  128.  There  also  were 
20  rooms  on  the  first  floor  set  aside  as  a 
"hotel"  for  ambulatory  patients  and  their 
relatives.  Another  area  was  used  for  physi- 
otherapy. 

Metropolitan  Hospital  was  also  certified 
by  the  District  government,  acting  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration  as  a  regular 
hospital  with  105  "acute"  care  beds.  The 
theory  behind  this,  according  to  Mrs.  Nor- 
ris, the  Doctors'  account  manager,  was  that 
patients  not  needing  full  hospital  facilities 
but  not  well  enough  for  extended  care  could 
still  qualify  for  medicare  hospitalization  ben- 
efits. 

"There  were  people  still  acutely  Ul  who 
could  have  stayed  in  Doctors  Hospital."  col- 
lecting benefits  there,  Mrs.  Norris  said.  But 
GHI's  Farver  said  that  "had  these  patients 
stayed  in  Doctors  and  had  we  done  a  100 
per  cent  review,  our  answer  (rejecting  the 
claims)   would  have  been  the  same." 

Usually,  Farver  said,  GHI  does  not  review 
all  of  a  hospital's  claims. 

A  complete  review  of  MetropoUtan's  claims 
occurred,  Farver  said,  becaiise  of  an  unusual 
delay  in  certification  of  the  hospital  by  the 
DC.  government  on  behalf  of  Social  Security. 
Tlie  retroactive  approval  came  on  December, 
1971.  almost  a  year  after  the  hospital  opened. 

"We  sent  a  physician  and  a  nurse  to  look 
at  each  case,"  Farver  said.  "What  we  found 
was  that  the  level  of  care  these  patients 
needed  wasn't  hospital  care." 

Discussing  GHI's  actions,  Thomas  Foley, 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  medical  corpora- 
tion, said:  "Our  Doctors  Hospital  physicians' 
panel  reviewed  the  claims  and  said  (tbe  pa- 
tients) did  need  such  care.  They  (GHI) 
have  their  feelings,  we  have  ours." 

GHI's  Donald  Farver  says  of  Metropolitan's 
expectations  that  the  claims  would  be  hon- 
ored. "Tliey  were  dreaming.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  is  responsible  for  bene- 
fits to  provide  only  necessary  care.  These 
guidelines  are  rather  strict." 

The  GHI  rejection  forms  sent  to  Metro- 
politan patients  said,  "Medicare  wUl  cover 
in-patient  hospitalization  services  when  the 
patient  requires  treatment  or  a  necessary 
diagnostic  study  and  these  services  can  be 
furnished  appropriately  when  confined  in  a 
hospital.  Since  the  services  you  needed  do 
not  meet  this  requirement,  no  hospital  in- 
surance benefits  can  be  paid  for  your  stay." 

The  rejection  forms  also  said.  Medicare 
"cannot  pay  for  services  which  assist  a  pa- 
tient to  meet  his  personal  needs  of  daily  liv- 
ing. The  care  yoti  received  was  considered  as 
activities  of  d.aily  living  such  as  eating,  bath- 
ing, moving  about,  getting  in  and  out  of  bed, 
taking  medications,  etc. 

"This  type  of  care  does  not  require  the  con- 
tinuous supervision  of  a  professional  skilled 
nurse.  Such  care  is  excluded  from  coverat;e 
under  the  Medicare  law,"  the  documents 
•idded. 

Dr.  Hunter,  the  top  Metropolitan  official, 
expl.iined  th.it  "the  retroactive  denials  were 
just  deadly.  Patients  were  scared  to  death 


about  their  obligations.  Doctors  and  patients 
were  irritated  and  upset." 

Without  assured  benefits,  the  patients 
stopped  coming.  "It  got  so  bad,  we  ultimately 
decided  not  to  continue  it,"  Dr.  Hunter  saiJ. 

The  Metropolitan  Hospital  lor  Extended 
Care  quietly  went  out  of  business  last  May. 
The  conversion  to  a  hotel  began,  costing 
»8.000  to  910,000  a  floor. 

The  ground  floor  retains  the  physio- 
therapy facilities  built  for  the  extended  rare 
patients.  T*o  therapists  are  on  duty.  Tliere  is 
also  a  pharmacy. 

A  single  floor  is  set  aside  for  nursing  care, 
essentially  an  old-age  home  at  rates  from 
$25  to  $35  a  day.  Its  64  beds  are  almo.'st  filled 
to  capacity.  The  top  two  floors  of  the  nine- 
story  building  are  rented  by  the  Washington 
Psycliiatric  Institute. 

The  red-carpeted  lobby  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  hospital  There  is  a  pift 
shc^,  a  cafeteria  managed  by  the  Marriott 
Corp..  and  Muzak  piped  into  the  halls  and 
elevators. 

The  rooms  are  furnished  with  French  pro- 
vincial furniture  and  have  color  televLslon 
sets.  Except  for  the  substitution  of  regular 
beds  for  hospital  ones,  and  the  addition  of 
mass  produced  pictures  to  the  walls,  they 
are  the  same  as  before.  The  bathrooms  still 
have  handles  for  disabled  to  grasp. 

The  hotel  rooms  are  booked  by  clients  sxich 
as  IBM  and  AT&T,  according  to  Jay  Wolf- 
gang, hospital  administrator  turned  hotel 
manager. 

Tlie  Metropolitan  Hotel  does  not  advertise, 
but.  If  any  rooms  are  vacant,  they  are  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  $12  for  a  single,  $18  lor 
a  double. 


MORE  DATA  ON  THE  NURSING 
HOME  SITUATION 

I  Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year, 
during  the  month  of  December,  an  official 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Efr.  Marie  Callender.  said 
on  a  television  show  that  "unfortunately" 
the  Department — HEW — had  not  been 
gathering  certain  pertinent  information 
involving  nursing  homes.  She  did  not 
specify  what  information  had  not  been 
gathered. 

In  a  letter  to  then  Secretary  of  Hc^U h. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson. I  question  why  the  Department 
was  not  gathering  the  information  and 
also  the  reason  for  Dr.  Callender's  state- 
ment. 

After  reading  Secretary  Richardson's 
reply.  I  am  .>;till  puzzled  as  to  why  this 
important  information-gathering  func- 
tion has  not  been  accomplished.  Since  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  haA  e  expressed 
an  interest  in  the  continuing  saga  of 
HEW's  obscure  and  reluctant  attitude 
with  respect  to  nursing  liome  responsi- 
bility, I  knew  they  would  ajjpreciate 
reading  the  correspondence  on  this 
matter. 

The  letters  follow: 

DrrrMFFR  1     1972. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson. 
Sccntary.  Department  of  Hralih .  Education, 
and   Welfare.   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Me.  Secretary:  'VroM  know  of  my 
great  interest  in  the  general  subject  of  nurs- 
ing hon-iPS.  and  I  was  amazed  to  have  reported 
to  me  that  your  assistant,  Marie  Callender, 
said  on  a  recent  TV  fhow  that  unfortunatelv 
tho  Dfpartment  of  Health  Education  ar.d 
Welfare  had  not  been  gathering  certain  perti- 
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tc'it   information  involving  nursing  homes. 
e  did  not  speciry  what  she  had  In  mind. 
My   question   Is  why   have  you   not   beea 
(  ing  this?  I  am  unaware  ot  any  bar  In  the 
'Ahich  prevents  you  from  making  perti- 
vt    iMfiuirles.  I  would  appreciate  hearing 

.    MT,     VO'.l. 

S-,ncer?!v 

John  P.  Swlor. 
Member  oj  Congress. 

The:  Sf.'  p.i tary  of  Hk.alth. 

Eorr.ATION,  .AND  WELF.\Rf:. 

Washington.  DC    Jnnuanj  15.  1973. 
I'Jii  John  P.  S.aylor. 
//   Ksp  o/  Ilepresentativcs. 
V,''  Wi  ington.  D.C. 

3F.AR  Mr.  Savlor:  Thank  you  for  your  lef- 
of  December  1  regarding  Mrs.  Marie  Ca!- 
der's  appearance  on  the  tele^  ision  show, 
Nt)t  for  Women  Only." 
The  Department  of  Her.Uh.  Education,  ai^d 
;ire  has  the  authority  and  respon.sibtlity 
collect    certain    data    regarding    nursing 
nc;.  Mrs.  Callender  was  referring  to  prob- 
s   in  the  instruments  of  data  collection 
1  analysis.  Different  agencies  and  branches 
hin  the  Department  have  long  collected 
a.    but    have    used    different    methods   of 
!ig  so.  These  separate  categories  of  data 
mot  be  assembled  to  form  a  single  com- 
hensive    instrument    for    analytical    pur- 
Because   different   methodologies   and 
iivJtems  of  measurement  were  used,  it  has  not 
bei  n  possible  to  completely  utilize  the  data 
collected  as  a  basis  for  policymaking.  In  addi- 
the  Medicaid  program,  being  a  State- 
program    with    Federal    matching,    has 
ijl  to  deal  with  fifty  different  sets  of  data, 
th  each  State  establishing  its  own  methods 
data  collection  and  analysis,  it  has  been 
iftcult   for   the   Department   to   utilize   the 

a  extensively. 
;  Irs.  Callender,  as  Special  A-ssistant  for 
sing  Home  Affairs,  was  ciiarged  with  co- 
inatmg  and  unifying  all  long  term  care 
icy  and  implementation  within  the  De- 
ment. In  this  capacity  she  has  begun  to 
w  the  disparate  agencies  and  programs 
together  to  devise  a  tr;ily  useful,  common 
system  for  data  collection,  information  and 
an  ilysis.  It  is  hoped  that  we  will  be  able  to 
ga  her  and  analyze  data  on  patient  charac- 
teiistics  and  needs,  nursing  homes,  costs  of 
caiB.  deficiencies,  quality  of  care,  and  other 
pe  tlnent  aspects  of  long  term  care. 

In  addition  to  these  es.sentially  internal 
functions,  the  Health  Services  and  Mental 
Heilth  Administration  has  signed  contracts 
wli  h  two  States  to  test  State  based  instru- 
mc  uts  of  data  collection  and  to  find  ways  of 
est  jblisiiing  information  linkages  among 
Sti  tes  and  between  States  and  the  Federal 
Ccp'ernment. 

n  these  ways  we  are  improving  our  Infor- 
msltion  gathering  svstem.  and  thus  hope  to 
imjilement  better  and  more  rational  policy- 
king  processes. 
Vith  kindest  regaid.-^. 
Sincerely. 

:        Eliiot  L    Rk  !iA?.r)>ov. 

■  Secretary. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

3y  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  tlie  House,  following  the  legis- 
la  ive  program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Flood  on  February  8,  1973,  for  60 
m  nutes. 

Tlie  following  Members  ( at  the  re- 
qvQ~.t  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma i  and 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 

liide  extraneous  matter:  > 

VIr.  Gonzalez,  for  3  minutes,  today. 

CIr.  DuLSKi,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AiwuNzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ur.  ErLBERc.  for  10  minute.<.  today. 


Mr.  Harrington,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Ai'kansas,  for  20  minutes, 
on  February  7. 

Mr.  Vanik,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 7. 

Mr.  Drinan.  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 7. 

Mr.  DrLSKi.  for  30  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruary 19. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 20. 

Mr.  Roy.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mf.  K.xsTENMEiER.  for  5  Hiinutes.  today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  30  minutes,  on 
February  7. 

•  Tlie  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bafalis*  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Peyser,  for  60  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 27. 

Mr.  BiESTER.  for  5  minutes,  on  Febru- 
ary 7. 

Mr.  Talcott,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bell,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  R.AiLSBACK,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Heinz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mizell.  for  5  minutes,  today.  ^ 


Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania  in  10 
instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  DeLugo. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Mezvinsky. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fulton. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  McSpadden. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Helstoski  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Podell. 

Mr.  Thornton. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Huber  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  immediately  following  those 
made  by  Mr.  Fisher  of  Texas. 

Mr.  McFall.  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$192.50. 

I  Tlie  fallowing  Members  Cat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bafalisi  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Hanrahan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steele  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Findley. 

Ml'.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Baker  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Riecle. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Heinz  in  two  iiLstances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Collins  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma ' .  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  McFall  in  five  instances. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  in  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rancel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Go.nzalez.  in  tlu'ee  instances. 

Mr.  Rarii  K  in  four  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  38.  An  act  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
to  increase  the  United  States  share  of  allow- 
able project  costs  under  such  Act,  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  ol  1958,  as  amend- 
ed, to  prohibit  certain  State  taxation  of  per- 
sons in  air  commerce,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce, 

S,  267.  An  act  to  abolish  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Navajo-Hopi  Indian  Administr.-i- 
tion;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  li.  • 
sular  Affairs. 

S.  518.  An  act  to  provide  that  appointments 
to  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  shall 
be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  42.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Commission  on  Highway  Beautifi- 
cation  established  under  section  123  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
'at  2  o'clock  and  21  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Wed- 
nesday. February  7,  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 

communications   were   taken   from   the 

Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

376.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  (Procurement  and  Produc- 
tion), transmitting  a  list  of  Department  oi 
the  Navy  research  and  development  procure- 
ment actions  of  $50,000  and  over,  covering 
the  period  July  1  through  December  31, 
1972.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2357;  to  the  Com- 
miitee  on  Armed  Services. 

377.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
transmitting  an  interim  report  on  the  in- 
ternational   transfer   of   con\eiilioual    onus. 
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pursuant  to  section  302  of  Public  Law   92- 
352;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

378.  A  letter  from  the  Resident,  Gorgas 
Memorl&l  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Preven- 
tive Uediclne,  Inc.;  transmitting  the  44th 
Annual  Report  of  the  work  and  operations  of 
the  Gorgas  Memorial  Laboratory,  covering 
fiscal  year  1972,  together  with  a  financial  re- 
port for  the  same  period,  pursuant  to  22 
use.  278b  (H.  Doc.  No.  93-19) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

379.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  additional 
authority  for  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  prescribe  standards  of  conduct,  and 
to  authorize  Investigation  of,  and  a)rrests  for, 
crimes  committed,  on  lands  and  in  buildings 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans*  Affairs. 

380.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  An- 
nual Report  on  the  activities  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  fiscal  year  1972,  pur- 
suant to  section  312(a)  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Oi>erations. 

381.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Impact  of  Federal  programs  to 
improve  the  living  conditions  of  migrant  and 
other  seasonal  farmworkers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

RECirvED   Fbom   the   Comptroujer   Geneiai. 

382.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  improve  the 
laws  relating  to  the  regiilation  of  insurance 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Colvunbla. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  111.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  House  Restaurant  (Rept.  No. 
93-10).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  145.  Resolution  to  create  a  select 
committee  to  regulate  parking  on  the  House 
side  of  the  Capitol;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  93-1 1 ) ,  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  188.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  2107,  a  bill  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a 
rural  environmental  assistance  program. 
(Rept.  No.  93-8).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  19.  Resolution:  Organization,  jur- 
isdiction, powers,  and  duties  of  the  perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  to 
conduct  studies  and  investigations  of  the 
problems  of  small  business.  (Rept.  No.  93  9). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.se  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR : 
H.R.  3774.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
exempt  employers  of  15  or  less  employees 
from  Its  provisions:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  ADAMS  (for  himself.  Mrs   Han- 
ben  of  Washington,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr. 
McCoBMACK,    Mr.    Poi^T,    and    Mr. 
Pmtchard)  : 
H.R.   3775.    A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  UJS.C.  41  et  seq.) 
to  provide  that  under  certain  circumstances 
exclusive   territorial   arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful;    to  the  Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Reoss)  : 
H.R.  3776.  A  bill  to  create  the  National 
Credit  Union  Bank  to  encourage  the  flow 
of  credit  to  urban  and  rural  areas  In  order 
to  provide  greater  access  to  consumer  credit 
at  reasonable  interest  rates,  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  BELL: 
H.R.  3777.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research  for 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  alienation  among 
American  workers  in  all  occupations  and  in- 
dustries and  technical  assistance  to  those 
companies,  unions.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments seeking  to  find  ways  to  deal  with  the 
problem  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    BENNETT    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Bob    Wilson,    Mr,    MAxsrNAGA.    Mr. 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Chappell, 
Mr.     EiLBERC,     Mr.     Proehlich,     Mr. 
Henderson.     Mr.     McSpadden,     Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Stubble- 
field,  and  Mr.  Thone)  : 
HR.   3778.   A   bill   to  amend   chapter   5   of 
title   37,   United   States   Code,   to  revise   the 
special  pay  structure  relating  to  members  of 
the  uniformed  services,   and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Badillo,  Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Conters. 
Mr.  CoRMAN.  Mr  Phaser,  Mr.  Hel- 
stoski. Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Podell,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
RoYBAL.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Syming- 
ton.  Mr.    Won    Pat,   and    Mr.    Tat- 

RON)  : 
HR  3779.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Cede  to  establish  procedures 
providing  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
redress  of  grievances  arising  from  acts  of 
brvitality  or  other  cruelties,  and  acts  which 
abridge  or  deny  rights  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
suffered  by  them  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    BINGHAM    (for    himself,    Mr. 

GUDE,   Mr.   Mezvinsky,   Mr.   Rancel, 

Mr.  Roe,  and   Mrs.  Schroeder)  : 

H.R.  3780.    A    bill    requiring    congressional 

authorization     for     the     relnvolvement     of 

American    forces    in    further    hostilities    In 

Indochina;    to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Nix,  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California)  : 

HR.3781.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for 
the  licensing  of  food  manufacturers  and 
processors,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 

H,R.  3782.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

H.R.  3783.  A  bill  to  amend  the  art  of 
June  22,  1948  (62  Stat.  568,  as  amended,  16 
use.  577h)  to  make  additional  funds  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  said  act. 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio; 
H.R.  3784.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H  R  3785.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  and  operate  a  Na- 
tional Museum  and  Repository  of  Black  His- 
tory and  Culture  at  cr  near  Willjerforce.  Ohio; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
H.R.  3786.  A  bill  to  create  a  computerized 
catalog  of  Federal  assisiance  progranj?.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conimiiiee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  3787.  A  bill  to  expand  the  memUrshlp 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  to  include  elected  school 
bo.'ird  oflicials  and  elected  town  and  township 
oOiLials;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  3788.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estabhsh- 
menl  of  the  Ccder  Swamp  National  Monu- 
ment, Ohio,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  lusujar  AHairs. 

H.R.  3789.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  permit  noncom- 
mercial broadcast  stations  to  deny,  under 
certain  circumstances,  access  to  their  latill- 
tics  by  candidates  for  Federal  elective  office; 
to  the  Comnimee  on  Iiuerstale  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H  R.  3790.  A  bill  to  provide  educational  as- 
sistance to  children  of  civilian  employees  of 
the  United  States  killed  abroad  as  a  result  of 
war.  insurj;ency,  mob  violence,  or  fcimilar 
hostile  action;  to  the  Comiuiitee  ou  Poht  Ol- 
hce  and  Civil  Service. 

HR  3791.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna:  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  afaniKt 
the  individual  income  lax  for  tuition  paid 
for  the  elementary  or  secondary  education  of 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
^lean?. 

By  Mr.CONABLE: 
H.R.  3702.  A  hill  to  amend  section  &32(e) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA : 
HR  3793    A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
tritication  Act  of   1936,  as  amended  to  reaf- 
firm that  such  funds  made  available  lor  eat  h 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  protirams  provided 
for  in  such  act  be  fully  obligated  in  said  year, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.3794.  A  bill  to  amend  section  133  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  change 
the  number  of  dibtrict  judges  auth.orized  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Texas:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Adams,  and  Mr.  Chari.es  H.  Wilson 
ol  California)  ; 
H  R  37U6.  A   bill    to  provide   for  the   con- 
servation,   protection,    and    propapaiion    of 
species  or  subspecies  of  f ifh  and  wildlife  that 
are    threatened    with    extinction    or    likely 
wiihin    the    foreseeable    future    to    become 
threatened    with    exlincili  n.    and    for    other 
purposes:    to   the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By    Mr     DORN: 
H.R.  3796   A  bill  to  require  the  Secrrt.-iry  cf 
Agriculture    to    carry    out    a    rural    en-. iron- 
mental  ns.'-is'.ance  program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Apriculture 

Bv  Mr  DOWNING 
H  R  3797  A  bill  to  amend  the  emerpency 
loan  program  imder  tl  e  C'or,~iillda;ed  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Aprioul- 
mrc. 

By  Mr  DLT  SKI  (by  reque.«tl  : 
HR  3798  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  mandatory  retirement  of  em- 
ployees upon  attainment  of  70  years  of  ape 
and  completion  of  5  years  of  ser\  ice.  and  for 
other  piirpoFes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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By  Mr.  DULSKT: 
H  R.  3799.  A  bill  to  libenUize  eligibility  for 
of-livint;  incrca.4e^i  ia  civil  service  retlre- 
it  annuities:   to  the  Commillee  on  Post 
ce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HECHI.ER  of  We  =  t  Virginia: 
:  R.  3800.  A  bill  to  pro'ide  for  tlie  trans- 
to  the  Secretarv  of  Lsbor  of  all  functions 
the  Secretary  of   tiie  Interior  under  the 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
as    amended,    tlie    Federal    Metal    and 
imetallic  Mine  S<.:e'.  v  Act.  and  any  other 
relating  to  the  henlth  and  safety  of  per- 
s  working  in  the  mining  and  mineral  in- 
tvies.  and  for  oiher  pvrpo^es:  to  the  Com- 
'ce  on  Educatlot;  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DULbKI: 
R.  3801.  A  bill  10  exieiid  Civil  Service 
ral  Employees  Oro.in  l.iie  Insurance  and 
ri'l  Employees  Health  Benefits  coverage 
US.  nationals  emploied  by  the  Federal 
ernment:  to  the  Conanutee  on  Post  Office 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  EILBERC ; 
R   3802.  A  bill  to  a.^-'st  local  educational 
icies   to   provide   quality   education   pro- 
ns  in  elementarv  and  .-secondary  schools; 
^e  Committee  on  EdMcanon  and  Labor. 
R.  3803.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
Nationality  AcL  and  for  other  purposes; 
he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
R.  3804.  A  bill  to  amend   the   Omnibu.s 
ne  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
mended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
•ertain  public  safety  officers  who  die  in 
performance  cf  duty:   to  the  Committee 
he  Judiciary. 

H.  3805.  A  bill  to  eliminate  racketeering 
he  sale  and  distribution  of  cigarettes  and 
.s.-iist  Stp.te  and  local  governments  in  the 
>rcement  of  cigarette  tuxes:  to  the  Corn- 
ice on  the  Judiciary. 
R  380G.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
ted  3tates  Code  to  permit  the  transpor- 
'.  mailing,  and  broadcasting  of  adver- 
iiiformation.  and  materials  concern- 
lotteries  authorized  bv  law  and  conducted 
a  State,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
R.  3807.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Catho- 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
?rica:  to  the  Commiitee  on  the  Judiciary. 
R.  3808.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
es  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities  In 
crediting  of  Naiioitnl  Guard  technician 
ice  in  connection  with  civil  servic  ■  re- 
Tient,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
mittee  on  Post  Qthce  and  Civil  Service. 
R.  3809.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
it  under  the  supplementary  medical  iii- 
rfince  program  for  annual  flu  shots;  to 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
R.  3810.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
nue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
paid  to  retired  policemen  or  firemen 
heir  dependents,  or  to  the  widows  or 
r  survivors  of  deceased  policemen  or  flre- 
1.  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  income  tax; 
he  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL ; 
R   3811.  A  bill  to  insure  the  free  flow  of 
>rmation  and  news  to  the  public;  to  the 
unittee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  GRAY : 
R.  3812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Conunlssion  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to 
,'ide  that  under  certain  circimistances 
\isive  territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on 
jrstate    and    Foreign    Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS : 
R.   3813.    A   bill    to  amend   the    Federal 
Commission    Act    (15    U.S.C.    41)     to 
ide    that    under    certain    circumstances 
e  territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
deemed  unlawful;   to  the  Committee  on 
t  jrstate    and    Foreign    Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GUDE: 
R.  3814.  A  bill  to  establish  a   national 
em  of  solid  waste  management;  to  the 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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Bv  Mr  HANLEY: 
HP  381.=>  A  bill  to  amend  title  2:3  of  the 
United  Siut.es  Code  relating  to  highways  to 
provide  tiiat  all  sections  of  the  officially 
desigt-n'ed  National  System  of  Interfataie 
and  Deiet'.-e  High.vvays  shall  become  toll  free 
for  public  u.^e:  to  the  Cositnilttee  on  Public 
Work.s. 

By  Mr   H.\RSHA  i  for  himself.  Mr.  Bl.^T- 
i.iK.  ?.Ir.  Brkaux.  Mr.  Shustcr.  Mr. 
W^ir-H.    Mr.    Co(  HR.\N.    Mr.    Bafams. 
?Ir.  Abdnor.  Mr.  HANRAHA>f.  and  Mr. 
Tavi.or  of  Mi.ssouri)  : 
H  R.   38Ii)    A  bill  to  autliorize   appropria- 
tions   for    certain    highwiiy    safety    projects, 
and   for  other   purpo:ies:    to   the   Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HEEERT  (fur  himself  aitd  Mr. 
Bray  i  : 
H  R.  3817.  A  bill  to  aiiciid  title  10.  United 
State.s  Code,  to  cl  trify  certain  provisions 
relating  to  the  Department  of  Defense  w-hlch 
require  tiie  author'./ation  of  certain  appro- 
priations, and  submission  of  weapons  devel- 
opment and  procurement  sclieduie.s.  for  the 
Armed  Force.-,  and  reports  thereon;  to  the 
Committee  on   Armed   Services. 

By    Mr.    HECKLER    of    We?t    Virginia: 
II. R.  3818.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Houshig  and  Urban  Development,  in  the 
administration  of  the  housing  programs  un- 
der his  jurisdiction,  to  take  more  fully  into 
account  the  special  needs  of  the  elderly;   to 
the   Committee   on    Banking    and    Currency. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
H  R    3810.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1130  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  inapplicable 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  the  existing 
provision  limiting  to  10  percent  the  portion 
of  the  total  amotiiits  paid  to  a  State  as  grants 
for  social  services  wiiich   may  be  paid  with 
respect  to  individuaI.->  who  are  no;   actually 
recipients  of  or  applicants  for  aid  or  a.ssist- 
ance;   to  the  Commitlee  on  Wa;.  s  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HENDERSON   (for  him.self.  Mr. 
McSpadde.v,   and   Mr.   Milcher): 
HR    :3820.  A  bill  concerning  the  allocation 
of  w.iier  pollution   fu;;d.s   aiiionj;   the  states 
in  fiscal  197:1  and  fl.scal  1974:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  HUTCHINSON: 
H.R.  3821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Art  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  ctrlam  circuni:itances  exclu- 
sive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foraign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  3822  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Tr.ide  Comnii.ssion  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.) 
to  provide  that  under  certain  circumstances 
exclusive  territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful:  to  the  Committee  on 
Inter.state  atid  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R  3823  A  bill  to  amend  titles  37  and  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  encourage  persons  to 
Join  and  remain  in  the  Reserves  and  Na- 
tional Guard  by  pro\  iding  full-time  coverage 
under  Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance  for 
sucii  members  and  certain  members  of  the 
Retired  Reserve  up  to  age  60.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  tiie  Commitlee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 

."^elf,    Mr.    Flowers.    Mr.    Ginn.    Mr. 

Kastenmeier,    Mr.    McSpadden.    and 

Mr.  Blatnik)  : 

H.R.  3824.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 

for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 

parity  price  therefor;   to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  LANDGREBE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Railback.  Mr.  Rarick. 
Mr.   Shocp.   Mr.   Tierna.m.    and   Mr. 
Madden  )  : 
H.R.    3825.   A   bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Meat  In.spection  Act  to  require  that  imported 
meat  and  meat  food  products  made  in  v^hole 
or  in  part  of  imported  meat  be  labeled  "im- 
ported "   at   all   stages  of  distribution   until 
delivery  to  the   ultimate  consumer:    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  LEHMAN: 
H  R.  3826.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Reiiabilitation  Act  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services,  to  avithorize 
grants  for  rehabilitation  services  to  those 
with  severe  disabilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
p<..ses;  to  ti.e  Committee  on  Education  and 
Le.bor. 

H  R.  38'37.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  to 
revise  the  warning  statement  required  by 
tliat  act  to  be  placed  on  cigarette  pack- 
ages: to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foieii^u  Commerce. 

H  R.  3328.  A  bill  to  ametid  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising  Act  to 
clarify  the  application  of  that  act  to  little 
cigars:  to  tiie  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Fii!<^lrii  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Denholm,  Mr.  Green  of  Penn- 
svlvania,  Mr.  Won  P.at.  Mr.  O'Kara. 
Mr.    MOLLOHAN,    Mr.    Lehman,    Mr. 
BoLAND,     Mr.     PoDELL.     Mr.     Flood. 
Mr.     Prever,     Mr.     Froehlich,     Mr. 
Stuckey.    Mr.    Roe,    Mr.    Mailiiard. 
Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mr.  Talcott,  Mr.  Treen. 
Mr.   Ketchitm.   Mr.  Foley,   Mr.   Hu- 
BER,    Mr.    Peyser.    Mr.    Shrivir.    Mr. 
HoRTON,  ard  Mr.  Frenzel)  : 
H  R.  3829.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tl\p  burial 
in   the   Memorial   Amphitheater  of   the   Na- 
tional Cemetery  at  Arlington,  Va.,  of  the  re- 
mains of  an  unknown  American  who  lost  his 
life    while    serving    overseas    in    the    Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  durijig  the  Viet- 
nam conflici;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McCLOSKEY: 
H.R.  38:!0.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  in  order  to  pro- 
vide assistance  for  the  preservation  of  natural 
game  fisli  streams  in  tlie  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisiieries. 

My  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  (for  him- 
.self   and    Mr.    Brinkleyi: 
H.R.  3831.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price   Iherefor;   to  the  Committee  ou 
A;.;riculture. 

By  Mr.  MAZZOLI: 
H.R.  3832.  A  bill  to  make  rules  governing 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Congress;  to  the  Commitlee  on  For- 
eign .Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MEZVINSKY: 
H.R.  3833.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Bv  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansa.-: 
H  R.  3834.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fcir  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  in  rease  the  miiii- 
muin  wage  rate  required  unt'er  that  act;  to 
tiic  Committee  on  Educatio:i  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Ar'.-    ii.oas   (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Hammersci(midt,   and   Mr. 
Thornton) : 
HR.   3835.    A   bill   to   amend   the   Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq) 
to  provide  that  under  certain  circumstances 
exclusive  territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Maryland: 
H  R.  3836.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  le.ss  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;   to  the  Committee  ou 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  3837.  A  bili  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to  reaf- 
firm that  such  funds  made  available  for  each 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  programs  provided 
for  in  such  act  be  fully  obligated  in  said  year, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricvilture, 

H.R.  3838.  A  bill  to  permit  retired  personnel 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  receive  benefits  under 
chapter  81  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating    to    compensation    of    Federal    em- 
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ployees  for  work  injuries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3839.  A  bill  to  amend  section  40  (b) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 


eries. 

H.R.  3840.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  oil  Im- 
port control  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 

(for  himself,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Clark, 

Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Mizell, 

Mr.  Heinz,  and  Mr.  Benitez)  : 

H.R.  3841.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  striking 

of    medals    in    commemoration    of    Roberto 

Walker    Clemente;     to    the    Committee    on 

Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MOSS   (for  himself,  Mr.  Din- 
cell,  Mr.  ECKHARDT,  and  Mr.  Carney 
of  Ohio) : 
H.R.  3842.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  loans  to  small  businesses 
for  certain  expenditures  incurred  as  a  result 
of   complying   with   the   Consumer   Product 
Safety  Act,  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  and 
the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970; 
to    the    Committee    on    Banking    and    Cur- 
rency. 

By  Mr.  OHARA: 
H.R.  3843.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  restore 
entitlement  to  educational  benefits  to  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  con- 
flict; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    PARRIS     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Broyhill  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Robinson 
of  Virginia,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr.  Bxrr- 
LEB,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr, 
Downing,  Mr.  W.  C.   (Dan)   Daniel, 
Mr.   Whitehurst,   and   Mr.   Satter- 

FIELD)  : 

H.R.  3844.  A  bill  to  transfer  to  the  Attorney 
General  Jurisdiction  over  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia penal  facilities  at  Lorton,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  3845.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  monthly 
social  security  benefit  payments  shall  not 
be  considered  to  be  Income  for  the  purposes 
of  determining  ellglbUlty  for  a  pension  un- 
der that  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson of  Illinois,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
Bafalis,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Biester,  Mr, 
Blackbtjrn,     Mr.     Buchanan,     Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Eel- 
berg,  Mr.  EscH,  Mr.  Eshleman,  Mr. 
Frenzel,   Mr.  Prey,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,    Mr.    Harrington,    Mr.    Hin- 
SHAw,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Huber,  Mr. 
Hunoate,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  McKinney, 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Mazzoli)  : 
H.R.  3846.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  9  of  title 
44,  United  States  Code,  to  require  the  use  of 
recycled  paper  in  the  printing  of  the  Con- 
gressional   Record;    to    the    Committee    on 
House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    PEYSER     (for    himself.    Mr. 
MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Pep- 
per,   Mr.    Pickle,    Mr.    Podell,    Mr. 
Roy,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Vander  Jaot, 
Mr.     Veysey,     Mr.     Won     Pat,     Mr! 
Wright,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  3847.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  9  of  title 
44,  United  States  Code,  to  require  the  use 
of  recycled  paper  In  the  printing  of  the  Con- 
cessional   Record;    to    the    Committee    on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PIKE: 
H.R.  3848.  A  bUl  to  provide  that,  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973,  Memorial  Day  be  observed  on 
May  30  of  each  year  and  Veterans  Day  be 
observed  on  the  nth  of  November  of  each 
year;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3849.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Sectirlty  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 


which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Cough- 
LiN,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Melcher,  and 
Mr.  Rinaldo)  : 
H.R.   3850.   A   bill   to  strengthen   and    im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  3851.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  protect  recipients  of 
veterans'  pension  and  compensation  from 
having  the  amount  of  such  pension  or  com- 
pensation reduced  because  of  Increases  In 
monthly  social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ROBERTS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Clark,    Mr.    Don    H.    Clausen,    Mr. 
GiNN,  Mr.  Henderson.  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Leg- 
gf.tt.  Mr.  McCoRMACK,  Mr.  Milford, 
Mr.  Roe,  and  Mr.  Zion  )  : 
H.R.   3852.   A   bill   to  establish   policy   and 
principles  for  planning  and  evaluating  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  other  water  resource 
projects  and  the  use  of  the  water  and  related 
land  resoiu-ces  of  the  United  States  and  set- 
ting forth  guidance  for  the  benefit-cost  de- 
terminations of  all  agencies  therein  Involved; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  3853.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation   of    innocent    victims    of    violent 
crime  in  need;  to  make  grants  to  States  for 
the  payment  of  such  compensation;   to  au- 
thorize Insurance  program  and  death  and  dis- 
ability benefits  for  public  safety  officers,  po- 
lice, firemen,  and  members  of  an  ambulance 
team  or  rescue  squad;  to  provide  civil  reme- 
dies  for   victims    of   racketeering   activities; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Byron.  Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio, 
Mr.     Carter,    Mr.     Goldwater,    Mr. 
Harvey,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hudnut. 
Mr.  Kuykendall,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Mc- 
Collister,  Mr.  Metcalfe.  Mr.  Nelsen, 
Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Roy.  Mr. 
Stttckbt,  Mr.  Ware,  and  Mr.  Youno 
,    of  nunols) : 
H.R.  3854.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establUh  orderly  pro- 
cedures   for    the    consideration    of    applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;    to 
the   Committee   on   Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  RUPPE: 
H.R.  3855.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United   States   Code   to   make   certain   that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation  will    not   have   the   amount   of   such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
Increases  in  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHERLE: 
H.R.  3856.  A  bill  to  amend  the  emergency 
loan  program  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa    (for  himself, 
Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Young  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Poage,  Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Mahon,  Miss 
Jordan,    Mr.    Pickle.    Mr.    Roberts, 
Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, and  Mr.  McPall)  : 
HR.  3857.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  highways 
described  in  title  23,  section   103(e)    of  the 
United  States  Code,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Interstate  System,  as  the  Rayburn-Johnson 
Highway  System;  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 

ByMr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  3858.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  101  and 
902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of   1958  to 
Implement  the  Convention  for  the  Suppres- 
sion   of    Unlawful    Seizure    of    Aircraft;    to 


amend  title  XI  of  such  act  to  authorize  the 
President  to  suspend  air  service  to  any  for- 
eign iiauon  which  he  determines  is  encour- 
aging aircraft  hijacking  by  acting  in  a  man- 
ner inconsistent  with  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Air- 
craft; and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  suspend  the  operating  au- 
thoriiy  of  foreign  air  carriers  under  certain 
circumstances;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  l^oreign  Commerce. 

H  R.  3859.  A  bill  to  amend  section  403ib) 
of  the  Federal  .'Vviation  Act  of  1958  to  per- 
mit the  continuation  of  youth  fares;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  JAMES  V  STANTON: 
HR.  3860.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  repealing  the  pres- 
ent provisions  with  respect  to  income  aver- 
aging and  readopting  the  provisions  in  ef- 
fect prior  to  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs 
and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 
H.R.  3861.  A  bill  to  create  the  National 
Credit  Union  Bank  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
credit  to  urban  and  rural  areas  in  order  to 
provide  greater  acce.ss  to  consumer  credit  at 
reasonable  interest  rates,  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
HR.   3862.   A   bill,   the  Consumer  Agricul- 
tural Protection  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  to  repeal  the  special 
minimum  wage  rate  under  that  act  for  ag- 
ricultural employees:  lo  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3864.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  3865.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional life  Insurance  benefit  of  $5.(X)0  in  the 
case  of  certain  beneficiaries  of  servicemen's 
group  life  insurance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THONE: 
H.R.  3866.  A  bill  to  extend  titles  I.  II,  ni, 
IV,  V.   VI,  and   VII  of   the  Agricultural   Act 
of    1970   for   5   years;    to   the   Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    ULLMAN    (for    himself.    Mrs 
Green   of   Oregon.   Mr.   Wyatt.   and 
Mr.  Dellenback)  : 
HR.  3867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  termi- 
nating Federal  supervision  over  the  Klamath 
Indian   Tribe    by   providing   for   Federal    ac- 
quisition of  that  part  of  the  tribal  lands  de- 
scribed  herein,   and   for   other   purposes:    to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
H.R.  3868.  A  bill  to  deauthonze  the  Lake 
Erie-Ohio  River  Canal;  to  the  Commitlee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 
H.R.  3869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  3870.  A  bill  t-o  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  nonimmigrant  visas  to  certain 
aliens  entering  the  United  States  to  perform 
services  or  labor  of  a  temporary  or  seasonal 
nature  under  specific  contracts  of  employ- 
ment; and  to  require  an  immigrant  alien  to 
maintain  a  permanent  residence  as  a  condi- 
tion for  entering  and  remaining  as  an  im- 
migrant of  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST : 
H.R.    3871.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Animal 
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V.';Ifare  Act.  to  cover  midwavs  at  State  and 
CLimty  fairs;  to  the  Commiitee  on  Agricul- 
tire. 

fcl.R.  3872.  A  bill  to  authorise  equalization 
ol  clie  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  certain  mem- 
b(  rs.  and  former  members  of  the  uniformed 
■e -vices;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
Ic  fS. 

H.R.  3«73.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Horse  Pro- 
tcrtion  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-540): 
U)  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

C<  mmerce.  

By  Mr.  W'HITTEN: 

H.R.  3874.  A  bill  to  restore  the  right  of 
frfedom  of  choice;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3875.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Tine  Act  of  1966  so  as  to  reduce  from  6 
m  anths  to  4  months  the  period  for  which 
di  yllght  saving  time  shall  be  In  effect:  to 
tt  e  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Ci  immerc«. 

H.R.  3876.  A  bill  to  require  the  Supreme 
C(  urt  to  report  the  reversal  of  State  crim- 
Inil  convictions  In  WTltten  decisions;  to  the 
C<  mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3877.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  with- 
di  awal  of  second-class  ajid  third-class  mall- 
li!  g  permits  of  mall  users  who  have  used 
tl  ese  permits  systematically  in  the  mailing 
ol  obscene,  sadistic,  lewd,  or  pandering  mail 
matter,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee oa  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.H.  3878.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Commis- 
si jn  on  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial 
Salaries  establlfihed  by  section  225  of  the 
Fideral  Salary  Act  of  1967,  and  for  other 
p  irposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
HI  d  Civil  Service. 

H  R.  3879.  A  bill  to  authorise  an  additional 
4;  .000  miles  for  the  National  System  of 
Ii  terstate  and  Defenae  Highways;  to  the 
C  immlttee  on  Public  Works. 

H  R.  3880.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  certain 
land  acquired  for  flood-control  purposes 
wiich  Is  no  longer  needed  for  such  purposes 
b<  disposed  of  as  surpUis  property;  to  the 
C  nnmlttee  on  Public  Works. 

US..  3881.  A  bill  to  protect  funds  invested 
It  series  £  U.S.  aavlrLgs  bonds  from  InOation 
Bi  id  to  encourage  persons  to  provide  for  their 
c  .n  security;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M  eans. 

H.R.  3882.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
fc  r  e.xpenses  incurred  by  a  ta.xpayer  In  mak- 
ir  g  repairs  and  Improvements  to  his  resi- 
di  nee.  and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  hous- 
ii  a.  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate  the 
c(  St  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  hous- 
ii  g:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia: 

H.R  3883.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
P  'nsion  Plans  Disclosure  Act:  to  the  Com- 
n  ittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  3884.  A  bill  to  revLse  the  Welfare  and 
P  jnsion  Plan  Disclosure  Act;  to  the  Com- 
nr  ittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HR.3885.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Act  to  extend  and  revise  the 
a  ithorlzation  of  grants  to  States  for  voca- 
tijnal  rehabilitation  senlces,  to  authorize 
gi  ants  for  rehabilitation  services  to  those 
with  severe  disabilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
p  ises:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
L  ibor. 

HR.3886.  A   hill    to    strengthen    and   im- 
p  ove  the  Older  Americaiis  Act  of  1965,  and 
fi  r   other   piuposes;    to   the    Committee    on 
E  lucatioa  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

H.R.  3887.  A  bill  to  require  States  to  pass 
a  oug  to  iudivlduals  who  are  recipients  of 
a  d  or  assistance  under  the  Federal-Stat« 
p  iblic  assistance  programs  or  under  certain 
o  her  Federal  programs,  and  who  are  enti- 
t!  ed  to  social  security  benefits,  the  full 
anouut  of  the  197?  Increase  in  such  bene- 


fits, either  by  disregarding  It  in  determin- 
ing tlieir  need  for  aasistance  or  otherwise;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  Mrs  Chts- 
HOLM,  Mr.  Feenzei..  Mr.  Hicks.  Mr. 
Ri.MAi.Do,  Mr.  Sarasin.  Mr.  Syming- 
ton, and  Mr.  Whalfn  t  : 
H  J.  Res.  300.  Joint     resolution     propKjeing 
an   amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide  for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  tlie  United 
States:  to  tiie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANILLSON: 
H.J.  Bes.  301.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Secrttary    of    Transpyortation    to   conduct    a 
comprehensive   study  of   the  relationship  of 
motor  vehicle  size  to  air  pollution,  fvtel  con- 
.sumption.  and  motor  vehicle  accidents,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Forel^'n  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia: 
H.J.  Res.  302.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  call  a  White 
Hoti.-e  Conference  on  Library  and  Informa- 
tion Sciences  in  1976:  to  the  Committee  on 
Educ.ition  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PODEIX  (for  himself.  Ms.  Ab- 
zvc.  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr. 
Brasco.  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  En,BFRc..  Mr. 
Pish,    Mr.    Gude.    Mr.    Hanlet.    Mr. 
Kastincs.  Miiis  HoLTZMAN.  Mr.  Koch. 
Mr.    Lehman.    Mr.    ME?:^^NSKT,    Mr. 
RoNCALio  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Stficer  of 
Arizona.  Mr.  Woijtf.  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.J.  Res.  303.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  April 
29.  1978.  as  a  day  of  observance  of  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising: 
to  the  Committee  oil  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROE : 
H.J.  Res.  .304.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  issxie  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  -.veelt  of  April  23,  1973,  as  "Nico- 
laus  Copernicus  Week"   marking  the  quin- 
quecentennial  of  his  birth;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciarv. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H  J.  Res.  305.  Joint  resoKttlon  providing 
that  the  United  States  shall  not  participate 
in  any  civil  action  except  as  a  party  to  such 
civil  action:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jtidici- 
ary. 

H.J.  Res.  306.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
gtiarantee  the  right  of  any  State  to  appor- 
tion one  house  of  Its  legislature  on  factors 
other  than  poptilation;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jtidiclary. 

H  J.  Res.  307.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  oa  the  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Res.  308.  Joint  resolution  to  establlt>li 
a  commission  to  investigate  the  increase  In 
rlota  and  law  violations,  including  loss  of  life 
and  property,  damage  to  or  threat  of  damage 
to  or  destruction  of  the  economy  of  States, 
counties,  municipalities,  or  other  political 
subdivisions,  the  causes  ttiereof.  and  to  rec- 
ommetKl  legislation  that  would  grant  States, 
counties,  municipalities,  or  other  political 
subdivisions  additional  rlgliis  to  obtain  in- 
junctive and  other  relief  to  the  end  that  the 
public  welfare  be  protected;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Be.«.  309.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  to  investigate  the  increase  In 
law  violation,  to  determine  the  causes  and 
fix  respoiislbillty  for  the  breakdown  in  law 
enforcement,  with  the  resulting  destruction 
of  life  and  property,  to  recommend  correc- 
tive legislation,  and  for  other  ptirposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  310.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States:   to  the  Committee  on  the  JtJdlclary. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H.   Con.   Res.    110.   Concurrent   resolution 

providing  for  the  printing.  a«  a  House  docu- 


ment, of  the  ettlogies  and  encomiums  of  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States.  Harry  S 
Trttman;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
I?   Rps.  189.  Resolution  to  amend  the  rules 
to  pro\ide  tor  timely  appropriations;  to  tlie 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee: 
H.  Res.  190.  Resolution   to  provide  funds 
for   the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and 
studies  authorized  by  House  Resolution  19; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ICHORD: 
H.  Res.  191.  Resolution  authwlzlng  the  ex- 
penditure of  certain  funds  for  the  expenses 
of   the  Committee  on  Internal  Security;   to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  MADDEN: 
H.    Res.    192.   Resolution   providing   funds 
for  the  Committee  on  Rtiles;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    STEELE     (for    hinv5eir,    Mr. 
Clark.  Mr.  Mosnra,  Mr.  Ashlet.  Mr. 
Kyros,    Mr.    McCloskey,    and    Mr. 
Leggett ) : 
H   Res.  193.  ResoUition  endorsing  the  goals 
being  sought  by  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Seabed  Committee  In  prepar- 
ing for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  and 
commending  the  delegation  for  its  work;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN : 
H.  Res.   194.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  to  conduct  a  full  and 
coniplete  investigation  of  all  aispects  of  the 
energy  resources  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follo'vrs: 
BvMr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  3888.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Zambianchi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York: 

H  R.  3B89.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lucrezia 
Adragna  and  her  children  Gloacchino 
Adragna  and  Luciano  Adraga*;  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3890.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Arena  his  wife  Anna  Arena,  and  their  daugh- 
ter, Anna  Nicoletu  Arena;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  3891.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Cucuzza;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3892.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sigurd 
Daasvand;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

H.R.  3893.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Assuntina, 
Angela,  and  Bairaondo  Fiorica;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3894.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Teresa 
Metrisclauo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H  R.  3895.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rose 
Mlnutillo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciarv. 

BvMrs.  CHISHOLM: 

H.R.  3"896.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Margarita 
Badolamenti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  3897.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oulseppe 
Montemagglore;  to  ttie  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  3898.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stefan© 
Pattl.  Fllippa  Scaturro  PatU,  and  Benedetto 
Patti;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3899.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Rugerl;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3900.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Salvo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  "Mr.  FRKT: 

H.R.  3901.  A  bill  to  convey  the  mineral 
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rights   in  certain  real   property  located   In 
Seminole  County,  Fla.,  to  Carroll  L.  Ward, 


By  Mr.  MINISH :  By  Mr.  RUPPE : 

H.R.  3902.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  H.R.  3903.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretarv  of 

entry  of  certain  cotton  bags  for  HamUton  ^*^«  Interior  to  convey  certain  public  land  in 

Sr.,  the  owner  of  such  real  property;  to  the     soeclaltles    Inc     of  Rrookivn    tm  v  •    ty^  th«  *^*    ^^^^    °^    Michigan    to    the    Wisconsin 

specialties,   inc.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,    to  the  Michigan  Power  Co.;    to  the  Committee  on 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.         Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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FORMATION  OP  ECONOMIC  IN- 
EQUITIES. INC.,  A  NONPROFIT 
CORPORATION 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1973 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  Augusta  Chronicle  and  the 
Savannah  Evening  Press,  in  my  home 
State  of  Georgia,  published  a  nationally 
syndicated  newspaper  column  by  John 
Chamberlain  that  mentioned  the  recent 
formation  of  a  nonprofit  corporation 
named  Economic  Inequities,  Inc. 

The  corporation's  Board  of  Trustees, 
which  includes  some  of  the  Nation's 
most  reputable  economists,  have  ap- 
proved resolutions  that  I  believe  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  should 
bear  in  mind  when  they  think  about  the 
long-nm  well-being  of  our  national 
economy.  As  we  know,  free  social  and 
political  institutions  depend  upon  a  free 
and  healthy  economy.  We  also  know  an 
economy  cannot  be  healthy  if  it  is  af- 
flicted by  either  inflation  or  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  approving  the  earliest 
possible  completion  of  the  massive  book 
"Economic  Inequities."  or  "The  Wealth 
of  a  Nation,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Economic  In- 
equities, Inc.,  authorized  three  national 
conferences  to  which  America's  best 
theoreticians  in  economics,  mathematics, 
and  sociology  will  be  invited  to  deliver 
formal  papers.  The  first  conference  is  to 
examine  the  relations  between  inflation, 
total  public  and  private  net  debt,  now 
over  $2,000  billion,  and  the  economic 
production  of  goods  and  needed  services. 
The  second  is  to  examine  the  several 
elements  of  true  economic  employment 
as  distinguished  from  public  employ- 
ment. The  third  conference,  which  is 
dependent  upon  the  first  two  confer- 
ences, is  to  be  charged  with  the  causes 
and  conditions  of  simultaneous  and 
enduring  full  economic  employment 
alongside  zero  inflation. 

William  D.  Pardridge,  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Standardsville,  Va,,  who  is  edi- 
torial director  of  the  book  "Economic  In- 
equities," claims  that  widespread  pre- 
conclusions  of  most  professional  econ- 
omists that  such  a  combination  Is  Im- 
possible in  a  free  economy  itself  housed 
in  an  open  society  are  contrary  to  the 
natural  order  of  human  affairs.  He  likens 
this  to  intellectual  defeatism.  Disclaim- 
ing any  fine  knowledl^  of  economic 
theory,  I  find  myself  agreeing  with  Mr. 
Pardridge's  disciplinary  training  and  in- 
sight. 

Inasmuch  as  the  three  conferences 
must  await  completion  of  the  book,  which 


now  has  40  of  its  50  coauthors  and  48  of 
our  50  States  within  its  pages,  it  is 
hoped  that  book  completion  may  be  has- 
tened so  that  the  first  two  groundwork 
conferences  may  be  organized.  The  tliird 
conference  could  inaugurate  such  a  last- 
ing era  of  economic  strength  for  the 
Western  World  that  communism  would 
die  on  the  vine. 

Members  of  the  Senate  might  question 
William  Pardridge,  known  to  many  of 
us,  why  he  is  so  convinced  that  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life,  which  depends  upon  the 
work  ethic,  and  American  socioeconomic 
intelligence  together  can  offer  a  nonpub- 
lic job  to  any  man  or  woman  who  be- 
lieves in  honest  toil  and  decent  wages. 
His  answers  will  not  give  us  any  rest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  make  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
John  Chamberlain  syndicated  column  as 
it  appeared  January  12,  1973,  in  the  Au- 
gusta, Ga.,  Chronicle  under  the  heading 
"The  Illusion  of  Controls." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Illusion  of  Controls 
(By  John  Chamberlain) 

President  Nixon,  who  once  campaigned 
against  "Communism,  Corruption  and  Con- 
trols," wants  wage  and  price  controls  to  con- 
tinue after  the  April  30  expiration  of  the 
current  Phase  II  period.  The  Idea  Is  that 
controls  enable  the  government  to  combat 
inflation,  which  Is,  of  cotirse,  pretty  much 
of  an  illusion.  As  William  Pardridge,  the 
"disagreeable  economist"  of  Washington, 
D.C.  and  Standardsville,  Va.,  puts  it,  price  and 
wage  controls  attack  the  result  of  Inflation, 
not  Its  causes  In  the  increase  in  the  money 
supply  and  In  mass  credit. 

To  be  sure,  the  government  can  make  a 
case  that  controls  have  kept  price  inflation 
within  bounds  In  1972,  but,  as  the  end-of- 
the-year  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  survey 
shrewdly  observes,  a  "substantial  slack  In 
both  plant  and  work  force  provided  a  favora- 
ble environment  In  which  controls  cotild  op- 
erate." One  can  translate  this  to  mean  that 
controls  have  worked  precisely  to  the  extent 
that  they  made  no  difference — market  con- 
ditions were  such  that  neither  businessmen 
nor  labor  leaders  could  have  remained  com- 
petitive if  they  had  tried  to  get  more  than 
the  controls  would  permit  for  their  product. 

The  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey  predicts  a 
"spectacular  rise"  of  $56  to  $75  billion  in 
personal  after-tax  Income  for  1973,  which 
could  restilt  in  a  "colossal  buying  binge."  As 
a  curbstone  economist,  I  would  contend  that 
any  spendmg  splurge  under  conditions  of 
selective  price  contrcds  must  result  In  the 
strangest  distortions.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
mtist  be  a  quick  depletion  of  the  stocks  of 
superior  goods  In  the  controlled  sector  as 
the  public,  with  money  burning  holes  in  its 
pockets,  takes  advantage  of  the  enforced  bar- 
gain prices.  On  the  other  band,  food  prices, 
which  are  uncontrolled,  would  hardly  dip  In 
a  splurging  market.  These  are  the  prices  that 
have  mocked  the  inflation  fighWrs  all  through 
Phase  I  and  Phase  II  of  controls;  the  house- 
wife at  the  supermarket,  paying  82  cents  for 


a  jar  of  mayonnaise  that  used  to  cost  77 
cents,  has  never  known  what  controls  meant. 

One  big  trouble  with  "controlling"  an 
economy  Is  that  nobody  can  trust  govern- 
ment figures.  The  official  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex, for  example.  Indicates  that  a  person 
with  "take-home  pay"  of  $100  a  week  spends 
$22  on  food.  Assuming  he  has  to  feed  a  fam- 
ily of  four,  this  means  that  he  must  subsist 
on  fish,  stew  meat  and  canned  vegetables. 
The  market  for  delicacies  and  steaks,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  CPI 
estimate  of  $22  Is  highly  misleading.  Rent, 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  comes  to  5.05 
per  cent  of  "100  for  all  items."  Well.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Professor  Arnold  Weber, 
who  once  served  as  director  ol  the  Nixon 
Cost  of  Living  Council,  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  "to  the  guy  who's  renting  a  house, 
it's  a  hell  of  a  lot  more"  than  any  mere  5  06 
per  cent. 

In  general,  one  suspects  there  has  been  a 
qualitative  decline  In  a  whole  broad  spec- 
trum of  goods.  More  than  two  years  ago  the 
"disagreeable"  Bill  Pardridge  predicted  that 
a  wage-price  freeze  would  "aggravate"  Infla- 
tionary wage  demands  by  "causing  a  severe 
reduction  in  the  quality  of  both  goods  and 
needed  services."  Since  Pardridge's  analyses 
of  the  relationship  of  debt  (Including  mass 
credit)  to  production  have  yielded  accurate 
estimates  of  Inflation,  It  Is  good  to  know  that 
he  is  putting  together  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion, Economic  Inequities,  Inc.,  to  complete 
the  book  he  has  undertaken  with  50  co-au- 
thors, many  from  prestigious  universities,  in 
an  effort  to  enlist  the  best  brains  In  a  revltal- 
Izatlon  of  economic  science. 

Pardridge's  board  Includes  Richard  Seldon. 
David  Davies  and  Dudley  Dlllard,  who  are, 
respectively,  the  chairmen  of  the  economics 
departments  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Duke  University  and  the  University  of  Mary- 
land, along  with  Anna  Schwartz  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Economic  Research  and 
Paul  Van  Riper,  a  former  secretary  of  Beta 
Theta  PI  who  Is  head  of  the  political  science 
department  of  Texas  A.  and  M. 

A  stated  objective  of  this  group  would  be 
to  hold  national  conferences  on  the  Inter- 
relationships of  Inflation,  debt  and  produc- 
tion, with  the  hope  of  providing  the  formula 
that  would  combine  zero  Inflation  with  full 
employment. 

Since  nobody  In  the  government  Establish- 
ment yet  has  come  up  with  such  a  formula. 
It  win  be  good  to  get  the  non-government  dis- 
sidents thinking  about  this.  We  couldn't  do 
worse  than  we  have  done,  and  we  might  do 
a  lot  better. 


REAP 

HON.  EDWARD  YOUNG 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  Sundays  ago  our  preacher 
told  the  story  of  another  minister 
preaching  about  man  never  really  own- 
ing anything.  After  the  sermon,  one  of 
the  wealthiest  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion invited  the  minister  to  his  home  for 
dinner.  After  the  meal,  the  host  pointed 
out  the  land  surrounding  his  home  and 


;t632 

isked  the  preacher  to  survey  the  cattle, 

he  bmldings.  the  crops  growing  in  abun- 

'  lance,  and  the  results  of  the  toO  ipent 

21  tilling  the  land.  He  then  said,  "Preach- 

T.  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  Z  don't  own 

hese  lands?"  The  minister  reflected  for 

I i  few  moments  and  replied.  "I  wish  you 

lould  ask  me  that  question  a  hundred 

years  from  now". 

The  real  question  is  'Who  owns  the 
i  and?"  On  our  farm  we  have  just  com- 
1  "leted,  under  the  REAP  program,  the  re- 
]  Wanting  of  cutover  timber  land.  These 
young  pine  trees  are  just  beginning  to 
(atch  root.  During  my  lifetime  we  will 
1  lot  be  able  to  harvest  this  crop:  perliai>s 
1 3y  children  and  their  children  will. 
'"hese  tree*  are  literally  being  planted 
1  or  generations  to  come. 

Those  of  us  who  farm  this  land  know 
'  ull  well  that  we  ai'e  only  custodians  for 
I .  short  time.  So  we  assume  the  respon- 
:  ibility  o£  leaving  our  young  \xopie  more 
I  ban  just  a  heritage.  We  must  leave  them 
I ,  place  to  produce  food. 

The  REAP  program  is  funded  30  per- 
(  ent  by  the  Federal  Government,  70  per- 
( ent  by  the  fanner.  In  the  Sixth  District 
(f  South  Carolina  there  is  40  percent 
1  articipation  in  this  program. 

We  would  ask  those  who  consider  do- 
Itig  away  with  ttiis  program  what  por- 
(km  of  our  Federal  budget  constitutes 
Ihe  coBt  of  the  REAP  program,  and, 
( omparatively,  what  benefits  result 
j  rom  its  use.  The  cost  is  roughly  .05  per- 
( eat  of  the  total  budget  and  the  benefits 
lannot  be  determined  in  monetary 
ilgures. 

More  important,  why  should  this  pro- 
1  ram  be  discontinued?  As  a  farmer  who 
1  las  been  Involved  in  and  seen  the  re- 
iults  of  REAP — streams  running  clear. 
inuUl  fields  combined  with  larger  to 
liandle  biggnr  equipment,  yield  in- 
(leases,  new  trees  springing  forth  to 
<leaa  the  air  and  permanent  pasture 
limases  clinging  to  the  soQ  particles 
]ireventing  erosion — I  can  testify  that 
Ihls  program  has  worked.  Now  it  Is  a 
laatter  of  priorities.  Sofl  conservation 
;  hould  be  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

Under  the  REAP  jHxsgram  trees  are 
lilanted,  terraces  built,  land  leveled: 
irassy  waterways  established,  ditches 
<  tug,  tne  laid.  These  are  practical  as- 
1  lects  of  the  program  that  help  us  con- 
-erve  the  soil  We  see  fields  that  were 
I  nee  mud  reclaimed  through  tiling  and 
I  litching.  At  one  time  our  rivers  ran  red 
irom  top  sou.  Now  th^  are  beginning 
I  o  rm  clear  again.  We  appreciate  what 
( onserving  the  soil  really  means. 

Today  the  hands  of  the  Russian  peo- 

]  lie  are  holding  out  a  cup  to  the  Ameri- 

( an  farmer  and  asking  for  bread.  The 

1  rains  of  our  Nation  are  rolling  toward 

ihe  great  ports  to  load  thousands  and 

housands  of   tons  of   wheat   to   feed 

:  lungry  peopie.  The  protein  from  soy- 

])eans  nourishes  thousands  of  persons 

I  >n  the  Asian  continent  and  the  islands 

111  Japan.  Itie  American  peoiile  have 

he  gra«test  sdectioo  of  food  at  the  most 

1  easonable  prices  of  any  plaoe  in  tlie 

'  rartd.  Ttate  is  a  land  of  plenty.  Tlie  wmb- 

I  kn  ariaea:  Will  m  continne  to  Im  able 

1 »    sapply    our    Natioa    and  uwiuUfca 

hTtMBid  the  world  with  food?  Ai  poinh 

fttieats  grow  and  otiier  lands  are  4e- 
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veloped,  we  must  ask  If  this  Is  a  con- 
tinuing problem.  Many  speculate  on  the 
answer,  but  there  is  only  one  authority — 
time. 
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OIL  IMPORT  QUOTA  SHOULD  BE 
LIFTED  OR  EASED  TO  COMBAT 
SHORTAGES 


MANDATORY  PRISON  SENTENCES 
SOUGHT  FOR  GUN-TOTING  CRIM- 
INALS 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

or    PEWNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
cosponsoring  S.  576.  a  bill  to  provide  for 
mandatory,  separate  sentences  for  crimi- 
nals who  carry  or  use  guns  during  the 
commission  of  crimes.  This  legislation, 
sponsored  by  Smator  DoimncK,  requires 
that  in  any  situation  where  a  criminal 
either  carries  a  gtm  or  uses  a  gun  while 
committing  a  felony,  he  must  be  given 
an  additional  sentence  beyond  that  im- 
posed for  the  basic  crime  itself.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  of 
mine  in  support  of  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment ^-as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STfcTEHreNT   BT    RiCR.ARD    S.    ScHWUlKBIt 

Mr.  President,  I  iim  pleased  to  Join  with 
my  dittingiilshed  colleague  fron)  OcdcHtulo  as 
a  cosponaor  of  this  legislation,  which  will 
create  a  separate  crime  for  usiiig  or  carrying 
a  firearm  during  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
and  will  require  that  the  sentencing  for  the 
two  felonies  run  consecutively. 

I  strongly  supported  a  similar  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Dominlck  to  the  Hand- 
gun Control  Act  last  year.  The  amendment 
passed  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  84  to 
11.  The  Senate  has  passed  other  similar 
amendments  on  at  least  three  separate  oc- 
casions, and  the  distinguished  Majwlty 
Leader,  Senator  Mansfield,  has  strongly  stip- 
ported  these  provisions  for  years. 

The  bni  introduced  today  provides  for  a 
mandatory  sentence  for  ireing  or  carrying  a 
ftrearm  dttrlng  the  commission  of  any  felony 
punlsbable  under  the  law*  o(  the  United 
States.  It  seems  to  tne  that  this  makes  great 
sense.  When  a  person  chooses  to  arm  himself 
with  a  gun  before  he  seta  out  to  commit  a 
crime,  there  la  a  oonslderable  degree  of 
"malice  aforethought"  in  his  actions.  Crimi- 
nals do  not  chooee  to  carry  gans  unless  they 
intend  to  tue  tbem  If  tbe  need  arises.  That 
is  why  an  additional  aentenee  is  warranted 
in  tiieae  caaes.  If  a  criminal  knows  he  will  be 
re<iuinBd  to  serve  an  nrtrtltional  term  for  hav- 
ing a  guB  with  him.  h«  wUl  think  twice 
about  carrying  it. 

In  addition,  t^is  bill  provides  that  any 
prison  term  Imposed  under  these  provisions 
may  not  be  suspended,  and  probation  may 
not  be  granted.  In  other  words,  if  yoti  com- 
mit a  felony  with  a  gun.  you  are  going  to 
get  an  additional,  separate  sentence  for  it, 
and  yoa  are  going  to  have  to  serve  the  full 
aeotenc*.  No  diacretiaa  la  left  to  tb«  ooarts. 
No  judge  can  decide  on  his  own  tbat  be'U 
let  a  gun-toting  criminal  out  on  the  sb«ets 
before  bis  full,  separata  aectetice  Is  served. 

This  is  t^  kind  of  legislatiou  we  urgently 
need.  It  protects  the  rights  of  law-abiding 
citizens,  but  cracks  down  hard  on  dangerous 
criminals.  I  think  -when  this  bin  becomes 
law,  we  will  see  an  immediate  decline  in  tlie 
use  of  guns  in  the  commission  of  dimes.  I 
strongly  Bnpport  it.  and  hop*  that  R  wm  te 
acted  on  swiftly  Ivy  the  Senat*. 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or   TEMSIXSSfX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  ^reas  of  our  Nation  are  enduring 
a  shortage  of  fuel  oil  which  has  caused 
considerable  hardship  this  winter  to 
many  small  businessmen  and  consumers 
wlio  require  fuel  oil  to  heat  homes  and 
businesses  and  nm  diesel-powered  buses 
and  trucks. 

The  Small  Business  Committee,  which 
I  am  privileged  to  serve  as  chairman,  has 
held  extensive  hearings  on  the  energy 
shortage  and  early  last  fall  specifically 
examined  the  outlook  for  fuel  oil  during 
this  heating  season.  This  InQUiiy,  en- 
titled "Inadequacy  of  Petroleum  Sup- 
phes  and  Its  R^jercuasions  on  Small 
Business,"  began  with  hearings  In  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  when  testimony  was  re- 
ceived from  numerous  anall  business- 
men who  are  engaged  in  petroleum  mar- 
keting. These  oil  marketers  w^e  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion  that  supplies  of 
fuel  oil  were  dangerously  low. 

Their  views  and  the  Small  Business 
Committee's  conclusion  that  sufficient 
fuel  oil  would  not  be  available  this  winter 
were  not  shared  by  the  Dqiartmeat  of 
the  Interior  or  the  Office  of  Smergency 
Pieparedness.  These  executive  agencies 
coutioued  to  predict  adequate  fuel  oil 
supplies  and  stated  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  relax  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  oil  in  order  to  meet 
our  needs. 

However,  the  Small  Business  CoDunit- 
tee's  report  took  issue  with  the  admin- 
istration's portion  and  reconunended 
that  the  Interior  Department  and  the 
Office  of  Kmergeney  Prei>aredness,  in 
their  appropriate^  Glared  reaponsfbillty 
for  administering  and  orei  seeing  the  op- 
eration of  the  mandatoty  oil  tanport  pro- 
gram, reevaluate  the  present  iiuota  sys- 
tem vtth  its  restrictions  and  also  im- 
mediately authoriae  an  increase  in  pe- 
troleum imports  to  provide  an  adequate 
amount  of  fuel  oil  to  meet  this  Nation's 
needs. 

Unfortunately,  these  executive  agen- 
cies failed  to  heied  the  warnings  ot  an- 
ticipated diortages  and  they  hare  not 
e\'en  acknowledged  the  coramittee's  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  oil  im- 
port restrictions,  although  requested  to 
do  so  by  November  80  last. 

Numerous  articles  have  appeared  in 
the  news  media  qoertkining  the  need  for 
continued  restrictions  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  oil,  among  which  is  a  re- 
cent editorial  in  the  Tennessean.  Due  to 
the  importance  of  this  matter  and  the 
interest  of  my  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  solving  the  fuel  shortage. 
I  place  the  editoi'ial  in  the  Rxcorb  heie- 
with. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(From   the  lYnnessran,  Jan.   19,   1073] 

Wuixs  House  SitovtM  Em  Au,  Cuass 
on  On.  I&iPOKTS 

la  the  face  of  nearly  critical  shcMtages  of 
beating  ell  an«  diesel  tael  In  aaaae  sections 
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of  the  United  States,  the  administration  has 
raised  import  quotas  on  oU  and  suspended 
them  for  120  days  on  No.  2  heating  oil. 

Tliat  is  a  temporary  expedient  and  a  be- 
lated action,  taken  largely  in  hope  of  cooling 
the  "political  heat"  being  generated  over  a 
situation  that  has  caused  schools  and  public 
buildings  to  close,  rationing  of  oil  stocks  and 
tlie  fear  of  an  emergency  situation  in  the 
midst  of  winter. 

The  irony  is  that  the  White  House,  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  various  agen- 
cies of  government  and  the  Congress  itself 
had  every  advance  indication  of  what  was 
going  to  happen. 

National  stocks  of  heating  oil  began  to 
drop  alarmingly  last  March.  The  consump- 
tion of  fuel  oil  was  then  increasing  steadily. 
Anyone  who  looked  even  casually  at  the  fig- 
ures could  predict  the  crunch  was  coming — 
that  in  case  of  a  severely  cold  winter,  it 
would  be  soon. 

From  time  to  time  government  officials 
spoke  vaguely  of  an  energy  crisis,  as  if  it  were 
somewhere  in  the  distant  future.  After  the 
election,  administration  spokesmen  hinted 
that  Mr.  Nixon  would  have  a  iiopoKal  to  deal 
with  the  energy  crisis.  Bui  .i  I  most  nothing 
was  done,  at  a  time  when  tc  isumpilon  was 
going  up  and  reserves  were  decilulng. 

There  is  no  real  shortage  of  oU  supplies 
available  to  this  country.  But  imports  have 
been  severely  restricted,  mostly  to  please  the 
oil  companies,  and  regulatory  policies  of  the 
govenunent  have  now  brought  icy  reminders 
of  this  to  consumers. 

Because  of  short-sighted  and  unrealistic 
policy,  American  refineries  are  (q>eratlng  be- 
low capacity.  Domestic  production  is  not 
keeping  pace  with  demand  and  probably 
can't.  Despite  this,  import  regulations  are 
an  exercise  in  lUogic. 

The  U.S.  has  almost  instant  access  to 
Venezuelan  oil,  but  It  gives  preferential 
treatment  to  Canada  and  Mexico,  both  of 
which  present  supply  problems.  This  goes 
back  to  the  Eisenhower  administration,  which 
excused  the  Canada-Mexico  arrangement  on 
the  basis  of  defense  considerations. 

To  carry  illogic  a  step  further,  the  U.S. 
recently  increased  the  quota  of  refined  fuel 
oil  that  can  enter  the  country  from  the  Vir- 
gin Islands.  With  U.S.  refineries  below  ca- 
pacity, it  was  a  strange  decision  to  give  a 
plum  to  Anieranda  Hess,  the  major  refinery 
in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Much  of  the  crude  of  Ameranda  Hess  comes 
from  the  Middle  East,  which  involves  long 
tanker  trips  and  added  cost. 

The  question  now  is  whether  a  temporary 
.svispension  of  heating  oil  quotas  is  going  to 
do  the  Job  and  if  the  increase  in  imports  per- 
mitted is  enough. 

What  the  administration  should  have  done 
before  and  needs  to  do  now  Is  end  the  quota 
system  entirely.  Temporarj-  measures  are  not 
answers,  and  answers  are  needed  before  the 
US.  finds  itself  in  deep  freeze. 


SENATOR  FRANK  E.  MOSS,  NEW 
CHAIRMAN  OP  AERONAUTICAL 
AND  SPACE  SCIENCES  COMMIT- 
TEES 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

I.\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend.  Senator  Ted  Moss,  has  taken  over 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee.  I  have 
read,  and  am  impressed  by,  the  state- 
ment he  released  to  the  press  on  that 
CXIX 230— Part  3 
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appointment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Moss  Takes  CHAiRMANSHrp  of  Senate  Space 

COMMTTTEE 

Washington.  D.C. — Senator  Frank  E.  Moss. 
D-Utah,  Chairman  of  the  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  Committee  said  in  an  inter- 
view today  in  Washington : 

I  am  honored  that  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues have  selected  me  to  be  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences.  This  is  a  chaUeugiug  and 
important  assignment.  I  look  forwMd  to 
working  with  tlie  members  of  this  Commit- 
tee. 

Aerospace  is  important  to  this  country.  It 
Is  the  leading  Industry  in  Utah  and.  there- 
fore, ot  vital  interest  to  my  constituents.  A 
spokesman  from  Business  Research  at  the 
University  of  Utah  advised  me  that  there  are 
19.000  Jobs  dependent  upon  aerospace  in- 
dustry in  Utah. 

Many  people  may  have  the  impression  that 
the  space  program  is  over  now  that  the  last 
Apollo  moon  landing  has  taken  place.  TTiis  Is 
not  the  case.  One  Important  phase  of  our 
space  exploration  program  has  ended,  but  a 
new  phase — a  more  productive  phase  in  terms 
of  benefits  to  man  on  earth — has  already 
begvm.  Indeed.  Congress  In  enacting  the  Na- 
tional Space  Act  stated  that  activities  in 
space  should  be  devoted  to  the  peaceful  pur- 
poses for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

This  new  phase  includes  a  study  of  the 
earth's  environment  and  the  earth's  resources 
with  the  Earth  Resources  Technology  Satel- 
lite, launched  last  summer,  and  with  the 
manned  Skylab  which  will  be  launched  this 
year.  It  Includes  a  continuation  of  our  re- 
search into  the  earth's  weather.  It  Includes 
a  scientific  work  in  many  fields,  such  as  the 
exploration  of  the  planets  with  unmanned 
space  probes. 

An  Important  element  in  this  new  space 
program  is  the  space  shuttle — a  development 
which  will  make  the  use  of  space  more  prac- 
tical and  less  costly.  I  supported  the  space 
shuttle  in  last  session  of  Congress.  AU  of 
these  elements  of  our  space  program  have 
important  international  aspects:  in  many  we 
are  sharing  the  costs  of  space  exploration,  and 
the  fruits  of  this  exploration,  with  other  na- 
tions around  the  world.  Cooperation  with 
other  coimtries  in  the  areas  of  atmosphere, 
probes,  rescue  missions  and  information  ex- 
changes are  exciting  and  vital  concepts  to  a 
peacefvU  world. 

No  one  can  be  more  aware  than  I  am  that 
I  am  a  beginner  as  far  as  knowing  or  under- 
standhig  the  details  of  the  space  program,  its 
values,  and  its  implications  for  the  nation. 
In  the  days  aliead.  I  will  work  diligently  with 
my  colleagues  on  the  Committee  and  with 
NASA  to  develop  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  program  and  their  relation  to  other  na- 
tional needs  and  priorities.  Like  most  of  my 
coUeagties.  I  have  been  concerned  with  the 
apparent  high  cost  of  the  space  program  in 
relation  to  other  important  demands  on  tlie 
nation's  resources.  I  therefore  approach  the 
question  of  the  current,  present  and  future 
level  of  the  nations  space  program  witii  nn 
open  mind. 

Tlie  tises  of  satellites  in  hydrologlc.  geologic 
and  mapping  studies  to  aid  in  the  proper  use 
of  our  earth  resources  can  be  of  great  value 
to  the  United  Stat-e.s,  and  to  Utah  and  the 
West  in  partictilar. 

I  am  prepared  to  listen  to  all  segments 
of  the  government.  Industry  and  the  aca- 
demic sciences  and  the  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  Committee,  to  give  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country  my  best  Judgment  as  to 
the  actions  the  Cotigress  should  tnkc  in  this 
field. 
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•ALIVE  IN  CHATTANOOGA'— SOUTH 
CENTRAL  BELL  TELEPHONE  EM- 
PLOYEES SA-VE  POUR  LIVES  IN 
CHATTANOOGA  AREA 


HON,  LAMAR  BAKER 

or    TENNESSEE 
I.N   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 
great  deal  today  about  apathy  and  indif- 
ference to  the  problems  of  our  fellow 
men.  .suggesting  that  no  longer  are  there 
persons  who  are  willing  to  "stick  their 
necks  out"  to  help  one  another.  'While 
there  may  be  an  element  of  truth  in  that 
statement,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  in  my 
home  district,  and  especially  in  my  home- 
town. Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  we  have  had 
at  lea^t  three  instances  which  seem  to 
prove  this  assumption  wrong.  In  each  of 
tliese  instances,  ordinary  people — all  em- 
ployees of  South  Central  Bell  Telephone 
Co. — sprang  instantly  into  action  when 
they  noted  another  in  distress. 

These  acts  of  valor  were  reported  in 
the  December  issue  of  Take  Tenn.  the 
monthly  publication  of  South  Central 
Bell.  I  submit  the  article.  "Alive  in  Chat- 
tanooga." which  relates  these  instances 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  The  article  follows: 
Alive  in  Chattanooga 

Does  the  Spirit  of  Service  live  in  the  Chat- 
tanooga District?  You  bet! 

During  the  past  year,  in  fact,  the  Spirit 
of  Service  has  lived  three  times  over. 

The  Spirit,  that  human  quality  that  makes 
telephone  employees  care  about  their  fellow 
man,  has  recently  saved  four  lives  in  the 
Chattanooga  area. 

Lemon  R.  Burrou>  h.id  the  Spirit  of  Serv- 
ice v.hen  he  pulled  two  little  boys  from  a 
burning  car.  Jinimie  Ruth  Humbert  had  the 
Spirit  when  she  saved  the  life  of  a  poiemial 
.suicide.  So  did  Bill  Hammer  when  he  pulled 
a  drowning  .^kier  from  Chickamauga  Lake. 

.^s^sigiiment  Foreman  Lemon  R.  Burrows 
and  his  wife.  Nancy,  saw  a  bvirnlng  car  as 
they  drove  into  the  Noriligate  Mall  on 
July  22.  A  little  arm  was  thrashing  arouiid 
from  the  car  window. 

Leninn  drove  straight  to  the  burning  auto 
and  pulled  two  little  boys,  one  five,  the  otiier 
two.  from  tlie  flames.  Both  tykes  were  u:. in- 
jured, thanks  to  Lemon.  Tlie  car  whs  de- 
stroyed. 

"Much  is  said  about  non-in^olvempnt ," 
an  editorial  two  days  later  In  the  Chana- 
nooga  News  Free  Press  said,  "but  fortunately 
lliere  are  still  many  people  who  are  quite 
ready  to  be  iiuolved  if  thev  see  someone 
needing  lielp  and  are  in  a  position  to  give  it." 

Thanks  to  Lemon  Burrows  and  the  Spirit 
(if  Service,  a  tragedy  was  averted  and  two 
l.ves  saved. 

Cleveland  nperntor  Jiininle  Ruth  H'Uiibrrt 
received  a  rail  from  '  CONT.\CT.'  a  local 
ministerial  a.ssoclation  for  people  in  need. 
The  caller  had  expressed  an  i.ueiitiou  to 
commit  .suicide.  CONTACT  called  the  op- 
erator. Mrs.  Hum'uert  verified  the  caller's 
tclepl-.oiic  number  and  agreed  to  determine 
the  caller's  name  and  addre.<:s  since  the  sitii- 
ntion  was  dearly  an  emergency.  .She  called 
the  Plant  Service  Center  and  W.  A.  iBobi 
Roberts  gave  her  tlie  information. 

The  Cleveland  Police  Department  sent  im- 
mediate help  The  caller  was  taken  to  tlie 
hospital  and  a  life  saved. 

"I  didn't  think  anything  about  It."  Mrs. 
Humbert  said,  "until  a  letter  of  appreciation 
was  sent   to  Cleveland  MaiiHger  Sam  Fair." 
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rhe  CONTACT  coordinator  said,  "we  didnt 
<now  the  name  of  the  operator  who  took  this 
;an,  hue  we  wanted  to  thank  her." 

The  Spirit  of  Service  was  far  from  the  mind 
3f  Plant  Department  Powerman  William  E. 
I  Bill)  Hammer  as  he  and  a  friend.  Vernon 
\rthur.  cruised  the  waters  of  Chickamauga 
Lake  on  Labor  Day.  1971.  After  all.  it  was  a 
noliday,  the  water  was  nice  and  cool  and  the 
■  un  hot.  He  was  doing  what  other  boaters  and 
.acationers  were  doing^-enJoying  liie. 

All  except  one  little  boy.  A  boat  passed 
3ill  going  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
3oat  had  a  driver  and  an  observer,  prescribed 
Dy  law  when  pulling  a  skier.  The  skier  was  a 
roung  boy  wearing  a  foam  life  preserver, 
rhere  was  one  hitch,  though.  The  preserver 
jvas  built  for  adults,  not  youngsters.  No 
imount  of  hitching  and  cinching  had  been 
ible  to  make  it  fit. 

In  a  wink,  the  skier  lost  his  balance  and 
vas  In  the  water.  The  preserver  wsis  ripped 
'rom  him  on  Impact.  Recounting  the  experi- 
>nce  later.  Bill  said:  "As  soon  as  he  hit  the 
vater,  I  knew  he  was  In  trouble.  I  didn't 
:hlnk,  something  Just  told  me." 

There  wasn't  time  to  shed  his  shoes  or  re- 
nove  his  billfold.  Bill  Jumped  in  the  lake 
ully  clothed.  The  youngster  had  already 
!one  under  the  water  several  times  before 
3111  reached  him  and  pulled  him  Into  his 
ather's  boat.  Artificial  respiration  revived 
he  youngster. 

A  month  later,  the  Loret  Boating  Club 
lonored  Bill  Hanuner  during  special  cere- 
nonles  one  evening.  The  coast  guard  fol- 
owed  suit  soon  afterward  with  a  Letter  of 
;ommendatlon.  A  citation  was  also  presented 
)y  the  Special  Awards  Committee. 

Maybe  the  Spirit  of  Service  is  like  an  end- 
ess  catalog.  As  one  page  is  turned,  an  en- 
;lrely  new  one  appears.  But  this  is  only  natu- 
•al  since  each  of  us  is  different  from  those 
around  us.  Yet,  we  are  the  same.  When  we 
«e  someone  in  trouble,  we  move,  put  our 
>ersonal  thoughts  out  of  the  way  and  reach 
)ut  to  help.  That  is  the  Spirit  of  Service. 


A    SAD    COMMENTARY 


HON.  DICK  CLARK 

OF    IOWA 

N  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
nodity  market  is  a  $180  billion  a  year 
)iisiness  with  a  substantial  impact  on  the 
:ountry's  economy.  Every  working  day 
it  11  separate  exchanges  across  the 
:ountry,  contracts  on  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
attle,  potatoes,  soybeans,  and  other 
;ommodities  are  bought  and  sold.  Like 
)ther  markets,  the  process  can  be  open 
o  abuse  and  fraud. 

In  a  number  of  articles  in  the  Des 
^(loines  Register,  Clark  Mollenhofif  and 
Fames  Risser  have  described  a  case  in 
joint.  The  articles  are  worthwhile  read- 
ng,  and  I  recommend  them  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
arinted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
vere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
IS  follows: 

From  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Oct.  1.  1972) 
Vatch  on  Washington:  Sad  Commentary 
ON  U.S.  Hearings 

(Note. — Watch  on  Washington  is  a  weekly 
lommentary  on  people  and  the  capital  by  the 
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Pulitzer  Prize-winning  chief  of  The  Register's 
Washington  Bureau.) 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoff ) 

Washington,  D.C. — Citizens  who  count  on 
governmental  regulatory  agencies  to  help 
them  obtain  due  process  of  law  in  disputes 
can  take  little  heart  from  the  12-year  ordeal 
of  Bernhard  Rosee,  a  former  commodity 
trader  from  Chicago.  111. 

Rosee.  now  74.  had  to  battle  12  years  before 
he  could  gain  through  an  Illinois  court  a 
proper  hearing  at  which  he  could  present  full 
testimony  to  prove  he  was  defrauded  of  more 
than  $100,000  by  a  Chicago  commission 
merchant. 

The  ordeal  is  a  sad  commentary  on  hearing 
procedures  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
and  on  the  federal  Commodity  Exchange 
Authority  (CEAl,  which  was  established  to 
keep  commodity  markets  honest  and  protect 
the  trading  public. 

EVIDENCE  CLEAR 

When  he  finally  received  a  hearing  before 
Illinois  Circuit  Judge  Nathan  Cohen  this  year, 
the  evidence  to  establish  the  fraud  was  clear. 
In  his  decision,  Cohen  said  Rosee  had  been 
"wTongfuUy,  fraudulently,  willfully,  and 
maliciously  injured." 

Cohen  said  an  earlier  arbitration  hearing 
before  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was  "a 
travesty"  because  Rosee  wasn't  permitted  to 
have  his  lawyer  present  or  to  call  witnesses 
he  deemed  necessary,  and  he  was  barred  from 
access  to  commodity  trading  records  required 
by  law.  Those  records  are  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  Just  such  an  ordeal  as  Rosee's. 

In  awarding  Rosee  $700,000  against  the 
now-defunct  firm  of  Baggott  and  Morrison 
and  arm  members  James  Baggott,  jr..  Donald 
Morrison,  and  Harris  Haywood.  Cohen  told 
their  attorney :  "The  gentlemen  you  represent 
were  thoroughly  dishonest.  They  secreted 
records.  They  suppressed  records.  They  al- 
tered records."  (The  boards  of  trade  generally 
are  held  liable  for  damages  in  the  case  of 
financial  failure  of  clearing  members.) 

The  question  can  properly  be  asked  now: 
What  was  the  Commodity  Exchange  Author- 
ity doing  to  fulfill  its  basic  responsibility  "to 
protect  market  users  against  cheating,  fraud 
and  abusive  practices  "  in  commodity  trans- 
actions? 

COtTNTLESS    EFFORTS 

Rosee  and  his  attorney.  Milton  Brandt, 
made  countless  efforts  to  obtain  an  adequate 
Investigation  from  the  CEA  in  Washington. 

Alex  C.  Caldwell,  the  62-year-old  adminis- 
trator of  CEA.  had  been  In  that  Job  during 
most  of  the  time  the  Rosee  controversy  was 
simmering,  and.  before  that,  was  in  charge  of 
the  agency's  compliance  division. 

Even  today.  Caldwell  insists  he  Is  powerless 
to  investigate  arbitration  hearings  before  the 
various  boards  of  trade.  "They  set  up  their 
own  procedures  and  file  them  with  us,"  Cald- 
well said.  "I  am  not  sure  whether  we  would 
even  have  the  Jurisdiction  to  investigate 
whether  there  was  due  process  of  law  for  the 
parties. 

"We  have  pretty  much  taken  the  position 
that  the  conduct  of  the  hearings  by  the 
boards  of  trade  are  Internal  affairs  of  the 
boards  of  trade,  and  we  don't  have  authority 
to  investigate.  "  Caldwell  said. 

He  acknowledged  that  Rosee  and  his  legal 
counsel  had  been  in  his  office  nearly  a  dozen 
times  In  the  last  10  years  to  complain  about 
the  lack  of  fairness  in  the  board  of  trade's 
arbitration  hearing.  That  hearing  resulted  In 
a  finding  that  Rosee  was  behind  in  his  ac- 
counts B.^ggott  and  Morrison,  and  should 
lose  his  seat  on  the  board  of  trade. 

"I  had  an  investigation  made  by  the 
Chicago  office,  and  they  said  there  was  no 
way  to  tell  who  was  telling  the  truth,"  Cald- 
well said. 

The  CEA  administrator  said  he  was  aware 
that    Judge    Cohen    had    awarded    Rosee    a 
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$700,000  Judgment  against  the  partners  in 
the  Baggott  and  Morrison  firm,  but  didn't 
know  what  the  evidence  showed  relative  to 
the  doctoring  of  commodity  records. 

He  said  he  was  unaware  of  a  letter  to 
Rosee  from  Harris  Haywood,  from  which  Co- 
hen concluded,  "Mr.  Haywood  confessed  his 
defalcations." 

The  Haywood  letter,  written  In  1971  from 
a  health  institution,  asked  Rosee's  forgive- 
ness for  the  wrong  he  had  done  to  Rosee.  The 
letter  was  written  as  part  of  a  therapy  treat- 
ment. 

ON    THE    STAND 

"This  Is  an  out  and  out  confession,"  Cohen 
told  Haywood's  law>-er,  and  expressed  his 
disbelief  of  the  later  explanation  of  the  letter 
to  Rosee  that  Haywood  gave  on  the  witness 
stand.  "Mr.  Haywood  was  one  of  the  worst 
witnesses  I  have  ever  heard  from  a  stand- 
point of  telling  the  truth.  He  was  not  only 
unconvincing  but  the  contrary.  He  convinced 
me  he  would  say  whatever  served  his  mo- 
tives," the  Judge  said. 

Caldwell  denied  Rosee's  claim  that  he  had 
Informed  the  CEA  administrator  about 
catching  Haywod  cutting  onion  skin  pages 
out  of  commodity  dockets  required  under 
CEA  law  and  regulations. 

Melvin  Brandt  and  Rosee  gave  testimony 
before  Cohen  that  they  entered  Haywood's 
office  In  November,  1963,  and  found  him  cut- 
ting pages  out  of  the  commodity  books  for 
the  period  involved  in  Rosee's  dispute  with 
the  Baggott  and  Morrison  firm.  Both  made 
affidavits  at  the  time,  and  the  docket  with 
60  numbered  pages  missing  corroborates 
their  testimony  that  it  was  altered. 

In  the  hearing  before  Judge  Cohen,  Hay- 
wood admitted  cutting  the  pages  from  the 
book  "to  save  space  in  the  office."  Cohen 
commented  on  "the  wholly  unworthy  testi- 
mony of  .  .  .  Haywood  and  Donald  Morrison 
and  the  machination  engaged  in  by  Mr.  Hay- 
wood with  resj>ect  to  complex  record  keeping 
and  mlskeeplng."  He  noted  the  absurdity  of 
removing  60  onion  skin  pages  "to  save  space" 
In  a  huge  office  of  350  cubic  feet. 

Cohen  said  the  law  is  clear  that  Morrison 
and  Haywood  should  not  be  permitted  to 
reap  the  "fruits  of  .  .  .  fraud"  and  place 
recovery  beyond  the  reach  of  the  victim 
"merely  by  suppressing  or  destroying  docu- 
ments as  appears  to  have  been  done  in  the 
case." 

John  R.  Blomqulst,  lawyer  for  Haywood 
and  Morrison,  made  the  comment  that 
demonstrated  clearly  the  serious  responsibil- 
ity of  the  board  of  trade  and  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority  In  policing  records  of 
commodity  trading. 

"I  would  like  to  say  that  these  records 
passed  muster  with  the  CEA.  They  passed 
muster  with  the  board  of  trade  and  the  clear- 
ing  corporation,"   the   defense   lawyer  said. 

SAME    POINT 

It  was  another  way  of  saying  what  Rosee 
and  his  lawyers  had  been  saying  for  years. 
They  contended  the  hands  couldn't  have 
been  covered  up  If  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  hearings  had  provided  full  due  process 
of  law  and  if  there  had  been  any  competency 
or  sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
Agriculture  Department,  through  the  CEA, 
In  policing  the  commodity  markets. 

Ro.see  blames  Caldwell  for  most  of  his 
ordeal.  "If  he  (Caldwell)  had  been  willing 
to  conduct  a  thorough  Investigation  10  years 
ago,  or  would  have  helped  me  get  the  trading 
records,  this  whole  thing  could  have  been 
settled  quickly.  I  could  tell  when  we  talked 
to  Caldwell  that  he  wasn't  going  to  do  any- 
thing. He'd  made  up  his  mind  that  the  board 
of  trade  decision  was  right." 

Caldwell,  even  by  hindsight,  can  find  noth- 
ing to  criticize  In  the  way  his  agency  handled 
the  Rosee  case,  thus  falling  to  see  how  "due 
process"  was  denied  In  procedures  in  the 
board  of  trade  hearing. 
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[From  the  Dallas  News,  Nov.  18,  1972] 

Watch   on   Washincton:    CEA   Accused   of 

FaAin>  IN  Suit 

(By  Clark  Mollenhoft) 

W.^SHiNGTON. — An  agency  of  the  U.S.  Agri- 
culture Department  (USDA)  hao  been  ac- 
ctised  of  fraud  and  unjustified  secrecy  for  Its 
part  In  a  lengthy  civil  suit  Involving  trading 
on  the  commodity  markets  in  Chicago. 

The  Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
(CEA),  the  USDA  agency  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  policing  the  commodity  markets, 
now  claims  the  crucial  records  involved  in 
the  case  were  destroyed  recently  in  a  periodic 
cleaning  of  Its  files. 

The  destruction  of  the  dally  trading  rec- 
ords of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was 
ordered  despite  the  fact  that  CEA  Admin- 
istrator Alex  Caldwell  has  been  on  notice  for 
several  years  that  Bernhard  Rosee,  a  74-year- 
old  trader,  considered  those  records  vital  to 
establishment  of  a  claim  against  Baggott 
and  Morrison,  a  now  defunct  brokerage 
house. 

Last  fall,  Rosee  won  a  $700,000  verdict  in 
an  Illinois  State  Cotirt  In  a  civil  suit  against 
Baggott  and  Morrison.  Judge  Nathan  Cohen 
ruled  the  partners  and  office  manager  of  Bag- 
gott and  Morrison  bad  perjured  themselves, 
had  altered  and  destroyed  financial  records 
and  had  produced  false  records  In  defending 
against  Rosee's  suit. 

ACTUAL   LOSSES 

Rosee  and  his  attorney,  Melvin  A.  Brandt, 
contend  that  additional  records  from  the 
CEA  establish  that  Rosee's  actual  losses 
totaled  nearly  $2  million. 

Rosee  fought  the  case  for  a  dozen  years 
and  says  the  only  reason  he  eventually  re- 
ceived a  favorable  verdict  was  Judge  Cohen's 
years  of  experience  as  a  lawyer  in  the  En- 
forcement and  Compliance  Division  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC). 

In  winning  the  verdict  In  Illinois  State 
Court,  Rosee  established  these  basic  points: 

The  now-defunct  Baggott  and  Morrison 
firm  had  flagrantly  misused  Rosee's  trading 
account  and  then  brought  charges  of  trading 
account  delinquencies  against  rlosee  that 
resulted  in  his  ouster  from  a  seat  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  in  early  1960s. 

A  business  manager  for  Baggott  and  Mor- 
rison and  one  of  the  partners  destroyed 
trading  records  in  the  crucial  period  and  then 
lied  about  it  to  the  board  of  trade,  in  a  fed- 
eral court  hearing,  and  In  the  state  court. 

The  CEA  has  clamped  a  secrecy  lid  on  rec- 
ords Rosee  claims  would  have  proved  his  case 
years  ago.  Those  records  deal  with  dally  trad- 
ing on  the  exchange  and  are  required  by  law 
to  be  retained  Indefinitely  In  Instances  where 
there  Is  reason  to  question  their  accuracy. 

Rosee  charged  last  week  the  CEA  and  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  presented  false  doc- 
umentation to  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Hu- 
bert WUlls,  who  ruled  there  is  no  federal  Ju- 
risdiction In  the  Rosee  case,  which  has  been 
tried,  so  far.  In  state  courts. 

Judge  Wills  acknowledged  the  CEA  and 
Board  of  Trade  records  were  in  part  respon- 
sible for  his  ruling.  However,  the  CEA  sum- 
maries were  unsigned  and  there  Is  a  problem 
of  establishing  the  Identity  of  the  person  or 
persons  who  prepared  them. 

CEA  Administrator  Caldwell  has  held  that 
post  through  most  of  the  12  years  the  Rosee 
ca;-.e  has  been  In  litigation.  He  Insists  that 
CE..\  doesn't  have  authority  to  conduct  an 
investigation  of  Rosee's  broad  allegations  of 
CEA  involvement  In  producing  fraudulent 
records. 

Allegations  of  fraud  and  unjustified  secrecv 
Imve  been  called  to  the  attention  of  Agrlcul- 
t  lire  Secretary  Earl  Butz,  who  has  turned  the 
litters  of  complaint  over  to  Caldwell  for  in- 
vestigation and  action. 

It  is  possible  that  Secretary  Butz  has  not 
recognized  the  serlousneBS  of  Rosee's  aUega- 
tlons. 
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SIMPLEST    FORM 

In  Its  Simplest  form,  the  charges  are : 

That  an  agency  in  Butz's  department  was 
negligent  or  corrupt  in  its  Investigations  of 
Rosee's  initial  dispute  with  the  Baggott  and 
Morrison  firm. 

That  his  agency  did  not  make  available  to 
Rosee  the  trading  records  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  and  Its  own  records  required 
by  law  to  prevent  frauds  upon  the  trading 
public. 

That  some  officials  in  liis  department  par- 
ticipated In  deception  of  a  federal  court  by 
submitting  false  documents  and  making  false 
representations  upon  which  Judge  Wills 
ruled  there  was  no  federal  Jvirlsdlctlon  in  the 
case. 

In  these  allegations,  supported  in  general 
terms  by  a  ruling  by  the  Illinois  State  Court, 
aren't  sufficient  to  cause  Secretary  Butz  to 
be  gravely  concerned  about  the  possible  In- 
justice in  his  area  of  responsibility  he  could 
be  highly  vulnerable  to  criticism  and  ln%-es- 
tlgatlon  by  the  next  Congress. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Aug.  20,  1972] 

Ruling  Raises  Market  Doubt 

(By  James  Risser) 

Washington,  D.C. — Serious  questions  have 
been  raised  about  policing  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (USDA)  ol  the  com- 
modities market,  as  the  result  of  an  Bltnols 
court  decision  finding  that  rigged  records 
were  used  to  defraud  a  grain  trader  of  his 
seat  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

The  ruling  awarded  $700,000  to  Bernhard 
Rosee,  a  74-year-old  Austrian-bom  broker 
who  has  been  battling  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  more  than  two  decades  over  his 
contention  of  corruption  in  grain  markets. 

BEJECTED  DEMANDS 

Officials  of  the  department's  Commodity 
Exchange  Authority  (CEA)  have  scoffed  at 
Rosee's  arguments,  and  consistently  have 
rejected  his  demands  to  Inspect  government 
records,  which  he  said  would  prove  he  was 
defrauded. 

But  Cook  County,  111.,  Circuit  Judge 
Nathan  M.  Cohen,  winding  up  a  case  that 
has  dragged  on  for  nine  years,  ruled  last 
month  that  Rosee  indeed  was  defrauded  by 
three  "tlioroughly  dishonest"  officials  of  a 
now-defunct  Chicago  grain-trading  firm. 

"They  secreted  records,  they  suppressed 
records,  they  altered  records,"  and  then 
offered  the  court  a  defense  that  was  "replete 
with  their  falsity,  deceit,  and  deviousness,  " 
Cohen  said.  * 

Rosee  had  alleged  lie  was  deprived  of  liis 
Board  of  Trade  seat  and  "blackballed  "  from 
trading  after  the  board's  Arbitration  Com- 
mittee ruled  in  1961  that  he  owed  substan- 
tial amounts  of  money  to  the  trading  firm, 
Baggott  &  Morrison. 

Rosee  denied  lie  owed  the  firm  anythlnsj, 
contending  that  records  liad  been  altered  to 
make  it  appear  as  if  lie  had  taken  large 
losses  on  the  buying  and  selling  of  grain 
futures  handled  for  him  by  Baggott  &  Mor- 
rison. 

During  his  fight,  Rosee  was  forced  to  live 
for  several  years  on  welfare  payments. 

A  break  came  in  the  protracted  court  battle 
when  one  of  the  defendants,  Harris  Haywood, 
sent  Rosee  a  letter  asking  him  "to  find  it  in 
your  lieart  to  forgive  me"  for  "my  actions 
over  the  past  few  years." 

CITES  "CONrXSSION" 

Judge  Co'nen  said  the  letter  amounted  to 
"a  coulesbion  of  wrong-dolnsr"  by  the  former 
oflice  manager  of  Baggott  &  Morrison. 

The  $700,000  Judgment  wa.s  rendered 
against  Haywood  and  against  the  former 
firm's  two  partners.  James  E.  Baggott.  Jr..  and 
Donald  W.  Morrison. 

Cohen  awarded  Rc-^ee  .$25,000  for  the  loss 
of  his  trading  privileges  on  the  Board  of 
Trade,  $275,000  in  lost  earnings  since  he  lost 
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his  seat  on  the  board,  and  $99,000  represent- 
ing the  amount  Rosee  allegedly  was  de- 
frauded in  a  September,  1959,  transaction. 

He  al.so  awarded  punitive  damages  of 
$150,000  each  against  Haj-wood  and  against 
Morrison. 

Rosee  said,  however,  that  he  is  not  sati'^fied 
and  will  continue  his  fight  to  win  back  his 
seat  on  the  Board  of  Trade. 

last  yeir,  Rosee  filed  suit  In  federal  court 
in  Washington  against  then-.Secretan.-  of 
Agriculture  Clifford  Hardin.  CE.\  Admlnis- 
trator  Alex  C.  Caldwell,  and  four  other  Agri- 
culture Department  officials. 

He  charged  in  that  suit  the  department 
was  withholding  records  which  would  allow 
him  to  prove  his  case  against  Baggott  &  Mor- 
rison, and  claimed  that  Caldwell  and  the 
other  officials  had  taken  part  in  a  conspiracy 
to  drive  him  out  of  business. 

Rosee  alleged  that  the  conspiracy  came 
about  because  he  had.  In  the  past,  "voiced 
complaints  and  made  critical  comments 
against  the  deceptive  practices  of  certain 
officials  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  a  group  of  manipulators  In  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade." 

DESCRIBED  WRONGDOING 

Roree  received  national  publicity  In  194.'> 
when  he  told  Congress  of  an  attempt  llleeally 
to  corner  the  market  In  the  trading  of  rye 
futures.  Three  years  later,  he  caused  Con- 
gress to  take  a  look  at  questionable  practices 
In  cotton  trading. 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  offered  to 
give  Rosee  a  portion  of  the  records  he  is 
seeking,  but  Rosee  has  refused  the  offer. 
As  a  result,  the  federal  court  here  dlsmi.'^.seci 
Rosee's  suit  on  grounds  he  had  not  "ex- 
hausted his  administrative  remedies." 

Rosee  vows  to  continue  his  fight  to  open 
up  the  records,  which  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment contends  must  be  kept  confidential  to 
protect  the  identity  of  customers  of  Board 
of  Trade  Commis.<;lon  merchants. 

Rosee  insists  this  is  a  misuse  of  federal 
confldentlallty  provisions,  and  that  he  needs 
the  hiformntion  to  prove  his  charges  of  a 
conspiracy  and  win  back  his  Board  of  Trade 
seat. 

Administrator  Caldwell  has  maintained 
that  the  department  has  Investigated  Rosee's 
charges  and  found  them  without  merit,  but 
that  was  before  the  recent  Illinois  decision 
determining  that  Rosee  was  defrauded. 


REPORTS  OF  RULEMAKING  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH.  EDU- 
CATION. AND  WELFARE 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

0(    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mi'.  Speaker,  diir- 
ing  recent  days  a  large  number  of  .'^rkan- 
sans  have  brought  to  my  attention 
reports  of  proposed  rulemaking  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  wliich  seem  to  be  ample  cai;.-e 
for  deep  concern.  These  proposed  regula- 
tion.s.  according  to  the  information  jiro- 
vided  to  me,  would — if  put  into  effect  — 
have  a  seriously  adver.--e  effect  on  social 
and  rehabilitation  programs  which  have 
been  operating  in  Arkansas,  and  other 
States,  with  Federal  a.ssistance. 

Becniuse  I  believe  this  matter  will  be 
of  con.'^iderable  interest  to  our  colleagues, 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  have  written  to  Mr.  John  D. 
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Twiname,  administrator  of  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  of  HEW.  I 
commend  this  letter  to  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues: 

Mr.  John  D.  Twiname. 

Administrator ,  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Service,  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Twiname  :  Recently  a  number  of 
1st  District  constituents,  persons  living  in 
other  parts  of  Arkansas,  and  state  ofiBcials 
have  brought  to  my  attention  what  appears 
to  be  a  very  alarming  situation  with  regard 
to  the  provision  of  social  and  rehabilitative 
services  under  the  federally-assisted  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Their  concern,  and  mine,  Is  the  result  of 
reports  relating  to  regulations  which  DHEW 
Intends  to  propose  for  the  Implementation 
of  Titles  rV-A  and  XVI  of  the  Social  Service 
Amendments  to  that  Act  passed  by  the  92nd 
Congress.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  these 
are  to  be  published  as  proposed  rulemaking 
on  February  14. 

The  information  which  has  been  provided 
me  Indicates  that  many  persons — many  who 
are  mentally  retarded,  neglected,  delinquent 
and  or  dependent  children — who  now  bene- 
fit from  the  social  and  rehabilitation  service 
programs  will  be  denied  future  benefits.  It 
also  appears  that  the  capacity  of  state  and 
local  programs  to  continue  operating  will,  in 
many  cases,  be  severely  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated. 

I  strongly  favor  Improved  management  of 
these  programs  and  of  the  services  offered.  I 
also  recognize  the  need  to  employ  available 
funds  as  efficiently  and  judiciously  as  possi- 
ble. But,  I  am  Just  as  strongly  opposed  to 
Implementing  federal  regulations  which  will 
effectively  and  unreasonably  deny  the  bene- 
fits of  the  programs  to  persons  whose  access 
to  them  will  be  beneficial  to  the  individual, 
to  his  or  her  family  and  to  society  at  large. 

This  is  especially  true  when  such  a  denial 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  seriously 
diminish  the  possibility  that  persons  suffer- 
ing from  mental  or  physical  handicaps,  or 
who  are  neglected,  delinquent  and  or  de- 
pendent children,  will  be  able  to  achieve 
more  desirable  levels  of  self-sufficiency  and. 
whenever  possible,  become  contributing 
members  of  society. 

I  urge  that  you  give  serious  consideration 
to  my  position  and  to  that  e.xpressed  by  Dr. 
Roger  B.  Bost.  director  of  the  Arkansas  De- 
partment of  Social  and  Rehabilitative  Serv- 
ices, in  his  December  22,  1972,  memorandum 
to  your  office. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Bill  Ale.xander, 
Representatiie  jrom  Arkansas. 


UTILITY     PROMOTION:     LOBBYING 
AND  THE  'FAIRNESS  DOCTRINE" 


HON.  LEE  METCALF 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1973 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  many 
consumer  groups  and  citi^^en  organiza- 
tions are  raising  important  questions  in 
connection  with  utility  advertising  cam- 
paigns and  protection  of  consumer  inter- 
ests in  the  application  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission's  "Fairness 
Doctrine.'  One  such  group,  the  Utility 
Consimiers  Council  of  Missouri,  has 
taken  its  case  to  the  FCC  where  it  awaits 
decision.  The  FCC  is  being  asked  to  rule 
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on  whether  or  not  the  "Fairness  Doc- 
trine" applies  to  commercials  that  pro- 
mote a  corporate  Interest,  such  as  those 
which  prepare  the  public  for  rate  In- 
creases, as  opposed  to  those  that  simply 
sell  a  product. 

A  description  of  this  case  and  of  other 
similar  cases  involving  attempts  by  con- 
sumer groups  to  air  coimter-ads  in  the 
utility  field  is  contained  in  the  Janu- 
ary 15,  1973,  issue  of  Electrical  World. 
McGraw-Hill,  which  publishes  Electrical 
World,  often  refuses  to  sell  subscriptions 
to  the  magazine,  except  to  persons  asso- 
ciated with  the  utility  industry.  Infor- 
mation about  utility  counter-ads  deserves 
wide  circulation;  therefore.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Energy  Marketing:   "Fairness  Doctrine" 
Adds  to  Ad  Woes 

In  widely  scattered  cases  across  *the  coun- 
try, utilities  have  been  confronted  by  con- 
sumer groups  with  questions  concerning  util- 
ity advertising  and  application  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission's  "Fairness 
Doctrine."  The  reaction  of  the  utilities  and 
the  broadcast  media  has  varied  widely.  One 
case  is  now  awaiting  decision  before  FCC; 
others  are  threatened. 

The  effect  upon  the  utilities  has  not  been 
as  great  as  that  upon  the  broadcasters,  which 
one  Industry  source  termed  as  "terrifying" 
because  the  fairness  doctrine  is  so  "ill-de- 
fined." This  is  especially  so  for  network- 
owned  and  -operated  station.?,  he  added. 
They  fear,  he  explained,  a  recurrence  of  the 
"cigarette  hassle,"  In  which  the  broadcast- 
ers were  ordered  to  run  counter  commer- 
cials to  their  cigarette  ads. 

ST.   LOUIS,    MO. 

The  case  now  pending  before  FCC  involves 
St  Louis  stations  KSD-TV  and  KTVI-TV.  and 
specifically  concerns  a  rate  application  that 
Union  Electric  Co.  filed  last  spring  for  almost 
$27-mimon.  The  utility  at  this  time  consid- 
ers the  case  moot,  since  the  ads  stopped  and 
some  $21 -million  in  Increased  rates  were  ap- 
proved and  went  into  effect  last  Nov.  28. 

UE  felt  it  was  necessary  to  "explain  pre- 
cisely why  we  needed  the  increase  and  how 
our  costs  have  been  going  up  in  recent 
years.  "  a  spokesman  said.  It  put  together 
three  one-minute  commercials  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000,  and  took  them  to  local  TV  stations. 
The  commercials  explained  that  UE  was  seek- 
ing an  Increase,  and  that  it  was  doing  so  be- 
cause fuel  costs  had  risen  39';  In  the  same 
period  that  electric  rates  rose  only  8.6'";. 

One  television  station.  KMOX,  refused  to 
run  the  UE  commercials.  "We  didn't  accept 
their  commercials  because  we  felt  UE  took 
an  editorial  slant  in  them."  says  Chris  Duffy, 
director  of  broadcasting  for  the  station.  "We 
have  a  policy  against  things  like  that,  and 
we  checked  our  decision  out  by  putting  it 
through  our  law  department.  "They  felt  we 
were  right." 

But  UE  did  get  three  takers:  KSD-TV, 
KTVI-TV.  and  KPLR-TV.  When  the  commer- 
cials went  on  the  air.  it  was  like  a  red  flag 
to  Mrs.  Alberta  Slavin.  a  local  consumer- 
movement  advocate  and  a  frequent  organizer 
of  opposition  to  UE  through  tlie  Utility  Con- 
sumers Council  of  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Slavin  demanded  that  the  stations  al- 
low her  to  put  on  her  own  commercials  op- 
posing the  commercial  by  UE.  Only  one  sta- 
tion. KPLR.  allowed  her  free  commercials. 
"We  felt  tiie  |UE|  commercial  slid  far 
enough  into  the  political  vein  that  the 
equal-time  provisions  applied."  says  James 
R.  Herd,  vice  president  of  KPLR.  "We  have 
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followed  the  advice  of  attorneys  who  have 
successfully  led  us  through  the  Jungle  of 
FCC,"  Herd  says.  "We  gave  her  equal  time  " 
he  added,  "patterned  after  the  antlsmoking 
spots,  which  work  out  to  about  three-to- 
one." 

The  other  two  stations,  however,  did  not 
run  her  commercials,  as  such.  KSD-TV  used 
some  during  an  interview  program  with  Mrs. 
Slavin,  but  she  maintains  this  Is  not  enough 
KTVI-TV  declined  the  use  of  commerclai 
time,  but  did  offer  her  time  on  the  air  during 
an  Interview  program  to  explain  her  views. 

Mrs.  Slavin  filed  suit  with  FCC,  seeking  to 
force  the  stations  to  give  consumers'  groups 
time  in  future  situations  like  this.  Never  be- 
fore, says  Prof.  Ray  E.  White,  Jr.,  professor 
of  law  at  St.  Louis  University,  has  FCC  been 
asked  to  rule  on  whether  the  fairness  doc- 
trine applied  to  commercials  that  promote  a 
corporate  interest  rather  than  sell  a  product. 
"Why  do  they  want  to  keep  the  public  In- 
formed?" says  White.  "That's  the  first  thing. 
We  feel  these  commercials  are  somehow  an 
effort  to  influence  public  opinion  and  the 
commission." 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Early  last  year,  PhUadelphia  Electric  Co 
produced  a  series  of  11  two-minute  com- 
mercials, called  the  "TeU  It  like  It  Is"  cam- 
paign (EW,  July  1,  1972,  p.  68).  PE  wanted 
to  explain  Its  problems  to  the  public  and 
describe  what  it  Is  doing  In  the  areas  of  pol- 
lution, blackouts,  nuclear  power,  and  rate 
increases. 

When  PE's  agency,  the  Al  Paul  Lefton  Co, 
which  created  the  commercials,  tried  to 
place  the  series  on  all  three  major  television 
stations,  two  turned  the  commercials  down. 
Lefton  placed  the  series  on  WPVI-TV,  an 
affiliate  of  Capitol  Cities  Broadcasting,  on 
88  spots  consisting  of  early  and  late  news 
and  six  Wednesday-night  movies. 

John  M.  Rohrback,  Jr.,  general  manager 
of  KYW-TV,  the  Westinghouse  aflfiliate,  re- 
plied to  Lefton:  "We  consider  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  svibjects  you  propose  to  cover  are 
controversial  In  nature  and  In  conflict  with 
our  policy  regarding  the  sale  of  time  to  com- 
mercial advertisers  wishing  to  promote  one 
side  of  a  controversial  issue.  As  a  broad- 
cast licensee,  we  are  obligated  under  the 
fairness  doctrine  to  present  both  sides  of 
such  issues,  and  do  so  In  our  own  news  and 
public-affairs  programming,  as  well  as  in 
editorials,  which  offer  the  opportunity  of  on- 
the-air  replies  by  responsible  spokesmen 
representing  opposing  points  of  view." 

KYW-TV  never  saw  the  commercials;  they 
considered  the  campaign  controversial 
merely  on  the  basis  of  concepts  and  sub- 
jects described  to  them.  WCAU-TV,  the 
CBS  affiliate,  did  see  the  commercials,  but  a 
CBS  lawyer  in  New  'i'ork  also  Judged  the 
series  controversial  and  refused  it.  He  was 
apprehensive  about  being  inundated  with  re- 
quests for  equal  time.  CBS  is  in  the  courts 
over  the  same  isstte  currently  with  its  affili- 
ate in  Washington,  D.C,  for  refusing  to  sell 
time   to  the  Business  Executives  for  Peace. 

WPVI-TV,  however,  never  had  any  reser- 
vations about  the  campaign  and  the  fairness 
doctrine.  Eugene  McCurdy,  general  manager 
of  the  station,  says  he  was  aware  that  there 
could  be  requests  for  reasonable  counter- 
time,  but  he  thought  that  the  campaign  wa"' 
handled  professionally,  and  that  the  explana- 
tions were  quite  detailed  and  factual. 

In  fact,  McCurdy  had  only  one  request 
from  an  environmental  group,  the  Environ- 
mental Coalition,  for  a  reasonable  amount  of 
air  time  to  present  Its  views  on  several  Issues. 
WPVI-TV  arranged  a  one-hour  program  last 
May,  called  Profile,  in  which  It  featured  a 
panel  discussion  on  power  Issues. 

Ken  Haverstick,  account  executive  of  the 
Lefton  Agency,  feels  that  "the  fairness  doc- 
trine is  unfair  because  PE  has  to  pay  to  air 
its  views,  while  others  do  not  have  to."  Crea- 
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tion  of  the  campaign  cost  PE  $100,000,  plus 
$250,000  for  air  time. 

ATLANTA.    GA. 

A  number  of  concerned  citizens  groups 
opposing  Georgia  Power  Co's  television  ad 
campaign  on  ecology,  environment,  construc- 
tion plans,  and  public  service  has  asked  12 
Georgia  TV  stations  carrying  the  utility's  60- 
second  spots  for  fair  coverage  to  tell  all  sides 
ol  the  issues  luider  the  FCC  fairness  doctrine. 
In  a  letter  on  Oct.  12,  the  Georgia  Power 
Project,  a  Georgia  tenants  organization,  Em- 
maus  House,  the  Atlanta  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Welfare  Rights  Organization,  and  the 
Georgia  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  detailed  to 
stations  in  Atlanta,  Albany,  Augusta,  Coluni- 
bus.  and  Macon  instances  in  which  ads  raised 
controversial  issues  of  public  importance. 
Tlieir  attorneys  have  asked  the  stations  to 
present  both  sides  of  issues  by  producing 
spot  commercials,  interviews,  and  feature 
shows  or  other  appropriate  programming,  and 
members  of  the  group  have  volunteered  to 
participate  in  the  shows. 

All  stations  were  asked  to  reply  by  Oct.  31 
or  expect  punitive  action  from  the  groups, 
which  planned  to  file  complaints  against 
them  with  the  Broadcast  Bureau  of  FCC. 
Despite  the  hazard  of  FCC  Intervention,  as  of 
press  time,  all  the  stations  had  not  yet  re- 
plied, and  those  that  have  did  not  promise 
satisfactory  programming,  says  Bob  Hall,  a 
spokesman  for  the  project. 

Charles  Minors,  executive  vice  president 
and  assistant  to  the  president  of  Georgia 
Power,  says  the  company's  position  Is  that 
none  of  the  ads  raises  controversial  Issues  of 
any  substance.  Beyond  that,  the  utility  has 
simply  advised  stations  that  if  they  do  grant 
time  for  a  response  to  the  groups,  that  the 
program  be  limited  to  issues  raised  in  the 
advertising.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  ads 
fall  under  the  fairness  doctrine,  although  he 
is  aware  that  the  latitude  for  Judgment  is 
wide. 

Georgia  Power  objects  to  the  media  calling 
the  concerned  groiips  "Citizens'  Groups." 
Says  Minors,  "We  don't  think  (the  Georgia 
Power  Project)  Is;  they  are  by  their  own 
statement  a  group  of  socialists."  In  trying  to 
gauge  the  extent  of  the  opposition  mounted 
by  the  project,  the  utility  has  concluded  that, 
apparently,  there  are  a  dozen  or  so  members, 
most  of  whom  are  also  with  "Tlie  Great 
Speckled  Bird"  (a  local  underground  press) , 
and  that  it  has  cast  a  pretty  broad  net  In 
trying  to  Interest  people  but  has  never  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  project  first  raised  objections  to 
George  Power  operations  at  a  rate-case  hear- 
ing before  the  Georgia  Public  Service  Com- 
mission in  August.  During  the  hearings, 
which  ended  in  early  November,  Georgia 
Power  presented  testimony  in  behalf  of  its 
application  for  a  12.14',  ($48-million)  In- 
crea.se  in  retail  electric  rates.  Tlie  P&C  re- 
cently granted  a  $17.8-milllon  Increase,  and 
Georgia  Power  attributes  this  low  figure  in 
l;ir;.;e  part  to  the  intervention  of  these  groups. 

Tlie  groups  feel  that  the  issues  are  similar 
to  ,  iiose  that  FCC  recently  determined  to  deal 
v.iih  controversial  areas  and  not  general 
products,  and  are  thus  covered  by  the  falr- 
ne,<is  doctrine.  This  ruling  was  established 
nfier  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey  and  Cana- 
dian Arctic  addressed  only  one  side  of  the 
controversial  Trans-Alaska  pipeline  Issue  in 
tiieir  ads. 

WYEA-TV,  a  Columbus  (Ga.)  station  that 
carried  seven  60-second  spot  ads  between 
June  and  August  for  Georgia  Power,  Invited 
the  groups  to  tape  a  30-minute  program  to 
present  both  sides  of  the  issues.  Maury  Far- 
rell.  the  general  manager,  is  not  convinced 
tliat  failure  to  respond  to  the  groups'  request 
v.ould  precipitate  any  action  from  PCC,  be- 
cause he  does  not  believe  the  fairness  doc- 
trine applies  despite  the  pipeline  ruling. 
"Frankly,  I  don't  think  they're  entitled  to  it," 
lie  says. 
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LOS   ANGELES,    CALIF. 

Southern -rCalifornia  Edison  also  had  its 
run-iu  with  the  fairness  doctrine  when  It 
tried  to  place  ads  dealuig  with  siting,  the 
need  for  electricity,  and  energy  conservation. 
Its  experience  points  up  the  confusion  sur- 
rounding the  running  of  such  ads.  In  this 
instance,  of  the  14  TV  stations  available,  only 
three,  the  network  stations,  raised  the  issue 
of  controversy  and  conflict  with  the  fairness 
doctrine.  And  of  the  70  radio  stations  on 
which  ads  are  placed,  again  only  three  raised 
the  question  and  refused  to  carry  them. 

The  utility  carried  the  same  ads  in  the 
spring  and  fall  of  1972.  In  the  spring.  CBS 
and  NBC  TV  affiliates  carried  the  ads  for 
several  weeks  before  "cutting  them  off."  They 
were  re-instituted  later  in  the  season.  The 
ABC  TV  affiliate  carried  two  of  the  three  ads 
all  the  way  through. 

On  the  radio  side.  CBS  and  ABC  affiliates 
carried  the  ads  only  up  to  mid -May.  NBC, 
which  is  locally  owned,  carried  them  all 
through  the  scheduled  series,  which  ended 
In  early  June. 

From  June  until  September,  no  TV  ads 
were  scheduled.  Energy-conservation  ads 
were  scheduled  for  radio.  The  CBS  radio 
station  refused  to  carry  the  ad  until  the  last 
two  weeks  of  the  schedule.  NBC  carried  the 
entire  series;  ABC  turned  the  ads  down. 

SoCal  Edison's  fall  ad  schedule  began  the 
last  week  in  August  and  ran  for  six  weeks. 
The  commercials  were  the  same  as  in  the 
spring.  But  the  lineup  of  the  network  TV 
stations  again  changed.  CBS  refused  to  carry 
the  ads  until  mid-September;  NBC  carried 
them  all;  ABC  carried  none.  Where  radio 
commercials  were  concerned,  all  stations  car- 
ried the  siting  and  need-for-electricity  ads, 
but  ABC  refused  the  energy-conservation 
ads. 

According  to  SoCal  Edison,  it  all  boils  down 
to  a  question  of  program  balance  on  "con- 
troversial" issues,  and  depends  on  a  decision 
that  only  the  stations  can  make.  The  utility, 
however,  sees  the  ads  as  informative,  and 
not  controversial. 


RUTH  LYONS  CHRISTMAS  FUND 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  rather  unique  and  interesting 
fundraising  program  in  Cincinnati  which 
brings  joy  to  thousands  of  hospitalized 
youngsters  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and 
Indiana. 

The  project,  the  Ruth  Lyons  Christmas 
Fund,  is  named  after  the  late  Ruth 
Lyons,  a  television  personality  who 
hosted  the  "50-50  Club"  until  her  retire- 
ment in  1967. 

The  Chi-istmas  fund  began  in  1939 
when  Mrs.  Lyons  first  broadcasted  her 
"50-50  Club"  radio  show.  Since  that  time 
more  than  $7  million  has  been  raised. 

Today,  almost  100  hospitals  in  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Indiana  participate  in  the 
project. 

The  money  distributed  to  the  hospitals 
is  spent  at  the  discretion  of  each  hospital. 
The  funds  could  be  used  to  buy  toys, 
games  or  dolls  for  each  of  the  pediatric 
wards.  The  money  also  can  be  used  to 
purchase  pediatric  medical  equipment. 

Since  Ruth  Lyons'  retirement  from 
the   "50-50   Club"   the  show   has   been 
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hosted  by  Bob  Braun  who  can  be  seen  on 
AVCO  Broadcasting  Stations  in  Cincin- 
nati, Columbus,  Dayton,  and  Indianap- 
olis. 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  vieweis 
and  listeners  to  the  "50-50  Club"  have 
contributed  nioie  than  $450,000  each 
year. 

The  total  for  the  1972  drive  was 
$406,395.36. 

This  money  will  go  toward  making  life 
a  little  bit  more  enjoyable  for  young- 
sters who  have  to  go  through  the  expe- 
rience of  entering  a  hospital  in  the  Trl- 
Statearea. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Bob  Braun 
not  only  directs  the  fundraising  appeal 
from  the  station's  studios  but  he  also 
makes  numerous  appearances  in  the  hos- 
pitals entertaining  the  youngsters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  of  parents 
have  expressed  their  thanks  for  the  Ruth 
Lyons  Christmas  Fund  which  has  pone 
a  long  way  since  1939  to  relieve  the  ap- 
prehension of  each  youngsters  who  has 
entered  one  of  our  neighboring  hospitals. 

Bob  Braun  and  his  "50-50  Club"  should 
be  given  a  hearty  thank  you  from  all  of 
us. 


THE  PEOPLES  NEED  TO  KNOW 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  fine  series  of  editorials  pub- 
lished recently  in  the  Boston  Globe.  En- 
titled "Tlie  People's  Need  To  Know,"  the 
series  ran  from  January  21  to  January 
27.  1973. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Globe  for 
its  treatment  of  the  sensitive  issues  in- 
volved and  for  coming  to  grips  with  the 
problem  of  government  Interference 
with  the  freedom  of  the  news  media. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  one  of  this  series  of  edi- 
torials which  suggests  that  the  public '.<; 
need  to  know  is  imder  a  broad  attack  on 
many  fronts  and  from  many  sources: 
A  Bill  of  CoMPLAiNr 

How  much  do  the  people  have  a  right  to 
know?  Merely  to  ask  the  question  m  the 
world's  freest  country  Is  to  answer  it:  Just 
about  everything  there  is  to  know. 

But  some  people  in  government  and  else- 
where would  not  agree.  And  so.  today,  tlie 
public's  right  to  be  informed  by  a  free  press 
under  the  protection  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment is  under  the  strongest  attack  in  our 
nation's  history. 

It  is  not  only  the  press,  which  as  we  all 
know  is  far  from  perfect,  that  is  under  at- 
tack. Other  basic  liberties  of  the  people  are 
being  eroded  away  also.  And  involved  in 
them  all  is  the  well-being  of  tlie  people,  their 
ability  to  make  a  decent  living,  to  speak 
freely  and  knowledgeably.  to  be  able  to  tell 
whether  they  are  treated  fairly  or  nre 
cheated,  and  if  tlie  latter  is  the  case,  to  do 
something  to  cliaiige  it.  All  this  is  basic  in 
a  democracy. 

This  was  enunciated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  first  10  Amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
whose  purpose  was  to  protect  the  people 
from  the  power  of  government.  They  were 
■WTitten  by  men  who  remeinbcred  tliat.  in 
the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepcnd- 
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ence,  there  had  teen  under  King  George  III 
*"a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations, 
pursuing  Invariably  the  same  object  .  .  ." 

Only  last  fall.  Harvard  Law  School  Prof. 
Alan  M.  Dershowitz  documented  in  The  Globe 
what  be  called  the  erosion  of  liberties  guar- 
anteed by  five  of  the  10  Bill  of  Rights 
Amendments. 

The  First  Amendment's  'Tight  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition 
the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances," 
was  Involved  when  the  government  rounded 
■up  12.000  war  protesters  In  the  1971  May 
Day    peace    demonstration    in    Washington. 

The  courts  later  held  that  almost  all  of 
them  were  engaged  In  entirely  legal  behavior, 
but  all  were  arrested  and  confined  for  up  to 
B2  hours  in  a  ballparlc,  in  Jampacked  police 
cells,  and  In  the  Coliseum  en  vag\!e  charges 
or  none  at  all,  and  without  legal  counsel  ex- 
cept for  government  and  other  attorneys  who 
themselves  were  caught  In  the  net. 

Attorney  General  Richard  Kleindienst  still 
believes  these  arrests  were  Justified,  citing 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  dictum  that 
freedom  of  speech  does  not  include  the  right 
to  yell  "Fire!"  In  a  crowded  theater.  But  the 
courts  dismissed  the  cases  in  wholesale  lots, 
saying  that  "mass  probable  cause"  was  no 
cause  at  all  and  the  whole  proceeding  had 
been  "illegal."  "injxidiclous"  and  "a  charade." 

The  Fourth  Amendment's  protection 
against  "unreasonable  searches  and  seizures" 
was  Involved  when  the  Administration 
claimed  to  be  exempt  from  a  court  warrant 
before  It  tapped  or  bugged  conversations  in- 
Tolving  the  national  security. 

More  than  40,000  days  of  tapping  and 
bugslr.g  were  conducted  without  court  ap- 
proval in  1969  and  1970  alone,  said  Der- 
showitz. And  last  year  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee reported  that  "the  number  of  wiretaps 
Installed  without  court  authorization  is  sub- 
stantially greater  than  the  Executive  Branch 
tas  led  the  public  to  believe." 

Here  again  the  courts  may  have  curbed  the 
practice.  In  its  last  term  the  US  Supreme 
Court  held  5  to  4,  the  four  dissenters  being 
President  Nixon's  appointees,  that  a  witness 
need  not  testify  before  a  Federal  Grand  Jury 
If  the  government's  invest if-aiicn  i.s  based  on 
illegal  wiretapping.  It  was  unanimous  in  over- 
ruling the  Attorney  General's  claim  that  he 
needed  no  warrants  to  wiretap  in  cases  of 
suspected  domestic  "subversion. ' 

The  Fifth  and  Sixth  Amendments'  protec- 
tion against  self-incrimination  and  for  right 
to  counsel  and  a  fair  trial  could  vanish,  said 
Dershowitz,  If  the  Administration  .succeeds 
In  trying  to  abrogate  the  rule  under  which 
illegal  obtained  evidence  is  excluded  from 
trial. 

The  Eithth  Amendment's  right  to  reason- 
b'i.Ic  b.ail  h.is  been  undercut,  s.iid  Dershowitz, 
by  the  Administration's  preventive  detention 
law  al'iowin?  imprisonment  of  sxispects  not 
because  of  what  they  have  done,  but  because 
T'f  \\h;\t  it  is  lhouf;ht  thpy  miirht  do.  This 
year-old  law,  operative  only  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  has  been  used  only  20  times  or 
5o.  but  its  implications  of  jreventive  Im- 
pri'joiiment  are  frightening. 

These  areas  of  erosion  of  liberties  do  not 
fcrh.ips  concern  the  aver;ii,-e  citizen  unless 
and  until  he  gets  into  lerul  difficulties  But 
there  is  another  area  in  which  he  Is  con- 
cerned all  the  t;mc — his  right  to  Informa- 
tion, .^nd  here  the  erosion  of  his  right  to 
know  is  occurring  almost  daily. 

Part  of  the  blame,  we  feel  obliged  t-o  say, 
lies  with  the  pre^^s  itself.  It  could  too  often 
have  been  more  fair  and  more  accurate.  less 
sensational  and  more  willing  to  admit  its 
faults.  Some  newspapers  are  trying  in  this 
direction,  but  nut  all.  Perhaps  what  Is  needed 
is  a  truly  fair  code  of  ethics  for  the  press. 

But  a  free  pres.s  does  not  mean  necessarily 
a  press  that  is  all  good.  It  means  a  press  in 
which  the  good  has  a  fighting  chance  to  cor- 
rect the  bad.  because  there  is  freedom  for 
the  tnith  to  find  its  way.  And  pressure  of 
any    kind    from    government    inhibits    that 
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freedom,  and  so  keeps  the  truth  from  the 
people.  Here  are  some  examples  of  such 
pressure : 

Five  newsmen  In  printed  and  electronic 
Journalism  have  already  gone  to  Jail  In  the 
recent  past  for  contempt  of  court  In  refusing 
to  divulge  their  confidential  sources  of  ma- 
terial. At  least  half  a  dozen  others  across 
the  country  face  possible  Jail  terms,  and 
the  number  is  growing. 

Vice  President  Spiro  Agnew,  In  his  Des 
Moines  speech  of  Nov.  13,  1969.  attacked  the 
television  networks  for  their  "instant  analy- 
sis and  querulous  criticism"  of  a  speech  by 
President  Nixon,  and  warned  that  they  en- 
joyed "a  monopoly  sauclione.l  and  licensed 
by  government." 

It  had  its  effect.  A  few  days  later  there 
was  only  the  spottiest  television  coverage  of 
the  largest  nmrch  on  the  White  House  In 
American  history — more  than  500.000. 

And  also  a  few  days  later,  'While  House 
Communications  Director  Herbert  Klein,  on 
the  same  day  Press  Secretary  Ronald  Ziegler 
was  denying  any  attempt  to  suggest  censor- 
ship, said  Agnew  s  criticism  should  be  ex- 
tended to  newspapers  &8  well.  It  soon  was. 

Mr.  Agnew  responded  with  his  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  speech  of  Nov.  20,  1969,  attacking  the 
Wa.shington  Post  and  New  York  Times  and 
the  "trend  toward  the  monopolization  of  the 
great  public  Information  vehicles  and  the 
concentration  of  more  and  more  power  over 
public  opinion  In  fewer  and  fewer  hands." 

Soon  Dean  Burch.  Mr.  Ni.\on's  new  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, was  asking  the  TV  networks  for 
transcripts  of  their  commentaries  on  Mr. 
Nixon's  speech. 

And  at  about  this  time.  Federal  Investiga- 
tors began  subpoenaing  the  files  and  unused 
photos  of  Time.  Life,  and  Newsweek  on  the 
Weathermen,  a  radical  offshoot  of  the  Stu- 
dents for  Industrial  Democracy. 

Three  years  and  a  month  after  Agnew's  at- 
tack. Clay  T.  Whitehead,  now  Director  of 
the  'White  House  Oflice  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Policy,  made  a  speech  Dec.  18,  1972. 
(Like  Agnew's,  it  had  been  written  by  'White 
House  aide  Patrick  Buchanan,  himself  a  for- 
mer editorial  writer.) 

Whitehead  said  new  legislation  had  been 
prepared  to  make  TV  stations  responsible  for 
all  network  material  they  carried,  and  he 
added  this  warning: 

"Station  managers  and  network  officials 
who  fail  to  act  to  correct  imbalance  or  con- 
sistent bias  In  the  networks — or  who  ac- 
tiuiesce  by  silence— can  only  be  considered 
willing  participants,  to  be  held  fully  ac- 
countable ...  at  license  renewal  time." 

The  threat  was  all  but  explicit,  for  the  re- 
quirement of  balance  and  fairness  already 
existed  in  FCC  regulations  as  a  factor  In 
license  renewal.  It  came  as  no  surprise,  then, 
that  two  rival  grotips,  both  with  connections 
to  the  'White  House,  applied  at  renewal  time 
last  month  for  the  Florida  TV  station  owned 
by  the  Washington  Pos-t.  The  station  had 
helpetl  block  Mr  Nixon's  nomination  of  G. 
Harrold  Carswell  to  the  Supreme  Court  by 
uncovering  hLS  1948  pro-segregation  speech. 

AH  of  the  above  are  but  some  of  the  items 
in  a  bill  of  complaint  showing  that  the 
American  people's  right  to  know  Is  under  tlie 
heaviest  attack  In  otir  history.  Others,  as 
well  as  what  can  be  done  about  it,  will  be 
discussed   in  later  editorials. 


I 


BOUQUET  FOR  JIM  FARLEY 


HON.  WILUAM  R.  COTTER 

OF    CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
deaths  of  Presidents  Trumaii  and  John- 
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son  have  left  a  giant  void  in  the  life  of 
oiu-  Nation.  Their  deaths  also  mark  the 
passing  from  the  scene  of  two  of  the 
Democratic  Party's  most  effective  archi- 
tects of  post-New  Deal  policies.  They  did 
much  to  further  the  humanistic  philoso- 
phy of  government  first  created  by  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  from  the 
depths  of  human  desire  that  was  the 
Great  Depression. 

Recently,  the  Hartford  Times  tossed  an 
editorial  "bouquet"  to  yet  another  great 
American  and  Democrat  who  also  was 
identified  with  that  era  of  our  party's 
life.  James  A.  Farley, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
share  this  tribute  to  Jim  Farley  and, 
tlierefore,  include  the  editorial  from  the 
January  12.  1973,  edition  of  the  Hartford 
Times  at  this  point  in  the  Record; 
Jamzs  a,  Paklet 

A  bouquet  of  rosemary — "that's  for  re- 
membrance"— to  James  A.  Parley  because  the 
National  Democratic  Club  has  made  him  an 
honorary  life  member,  an  honor  heretofore 
reserved  for  former  Democratic  presidents  of 
the  United  States. 

There  Is  some  rue  mixed  with  the  rose- 
mary; Ironically,  the  honor  was  given  to  Mr, 
Parley  only  two  days  before  all  the  furnish- 
ings of  the  headquarters  In  New  York  were 
sold  at  auction.  The  building  had  already 
been  sold  to  the  government  of  Poland, 

There  are  roses  In  the  bouquet,  too,  be- 
cause Mr.  Parley  at  84  has  kept  his  personal 
dignity,  as  many  a  superannuated  politician 
Eeems  unable  to  do.  Once  the  chief  politician 
of  the  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  administration, 
a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  he  never  held 
a  major  public  office  except  the  postmaster- 
general.ship,  which  In  those  years  was  tra- 
ditionally a  kind  of  sinecure. 


DISTINGUISHED  COLUMNIST  DAVID 
BRODER  DEFENDS  THE  HOUSE 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  E'VINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  newspaper  columnist, 
Mr.  David  S.  Broder,  in  the  current  issue 
of  Progressive  magazine  takes  issue  with 
certain  critics  of  the  Congress  and  points 
out  that  thfe  House  is  a  vigorous  institu- 
tion, sensitive  to  change — witli  "a  strong 
desire  to  find  ways  to  fulfill  their  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Constitution."  I  com- 
mend the  reading  of  this  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  others. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  the  American 
people  in  this  most  important  subject,  I 
place  the  article  by  Mr.  Broder  in  the 
Record  herewith: 

The  article  follows: 

As  THE  House  Ttens 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

In  their  article  in  the  January  Issue,  "The 
Stagnant  House."  my  Washington  colleagues, 
Peter  Gruenstein  and  Erwin  Knoll,  advance 
a  number  of  arguments  in  support  of  the  gen- 
eral proposition,  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives is  beyond  reforming,  or  maybe  not 
worth  the  bother  of  reform. 

Some  of  the  arguments  are,  In  my  view 
irrefutable;  some  are  of  questionable  merit, 
and  some  are  plain  wrong.  The  most  Impor- 
tant wrong  argument  Is  the  one  that  Is 
stiggested  in  the  title,  that  the  House  Is 
"stagnant." 
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Gruenstein  and  Knoll  flash  a  lot  of  statis- 
tics past  us  on  that  point,  referring  to  the 
number  of  Congressmen  reelected  without 
opposition,  the  number  reelected  by  more 
tiian  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  vote,  the  num- 
ber defeated  for  "normal  political  reasons." 
Ihey  neglect  to  give  what  I  think  may  be 
tiie  most  Important  fact  of  all,  which  is  that 
more  than  half  of  the  Members  of  the  new 
House  of  Representatives  are  men  and  women 
with  fewer  than  six  years  of  seniority. 

What  this  means  Is  that  the  House  is  turn- 
ing over  about  one-sixth  of  its  membership 
in  each  election — a  rate  that  scarcely  merits 
tlie  term  "stagnant." 

Moreover,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  change 
t'nat  has  been  taking  place  in  the  House  is 
one  of  character  and  not  Just  of  numbers. 
The  House  is  the  point  of  entry  to  national 
elective  politics  for  young  men  and  women. 
Many  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  have 
entered  the  House  in  the  last  few  elections 
are  spiritually  akin  to  those  who  have  joined 
college  faculties,  law  firms,  newspaper  staffs, 
and  other  professions  In  that  period. 

They  are  less  willing  to  assume  the  wisdom 
of  their  elders;  less  patient  about  waiting 
ten  terms  for  their  chance  at  a  committee 
chairmanship;  more  eager  to  grab  a  piece 
of  the  action  now.  It  is  not  coincidental  that 
the  last  five  years  have  seen  the  first  sig- 
nificant weakening  of  the  seniority  system 
(led  by  the  House,  not  the  Senate,  Inci- 
dentally) and  a  major  reform  of  both  com- 
mittee procedures  and  the  rules  of  floor 
voting. 

None  of  this  was  reflected  In  Gruenstein's 
and  Knoll's  depiction  of  the  "stagnant" 
House.  Where  they  were  most  correct,  I  be- 
lieve, was  in  emphasizing  the  effect  of  polit- 
ical gerrymandering  on  the  makeup  of  the 
House.  They  do  not  exaggerate  the  "bipartisan 
conspiracy  of  Incumbents"  to  protect  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  best  they  can  by  seeing 
that  Congressional  district  lines  are  drawn  to 
maximize  the  number  of  "safe"  seats  for 
each  party  and  to  minimize  the  number  of 
competitive  seats.  Ironically,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  helped  this  process  along  by 
emphasizing  mathematical  equality  as  the 
sole  criterion  for  Judging  the  constitutional- 
ity of  a  districting  plan.  If  a  way  could  be 
found — through  the  courts  or  otherwise — to 
reduce  political  gerrymandering,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  House  would  be  a  more  responsive 
institution  than  It  is  today. 

What  is  remarkable  is  that  the  House  is 
changing  as  much  as  it  is.  despite  the  gerry- 
mander problem,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
in  those  gerrymandered  districts,  personal 
service  to  constltutents  has  come  to  have  an 
exaggerated  importance.  In  those  districts 
where  party  competition  is  absent,  the  cri- 
terion becomes  the  level  of  personal  service 
a  Congressman  performs. 

What  Is  remarkable  is  that  men  and  wom- 
en elected  under  this  system  have  themselves 
taken  steps  to  make  the  House  a  more  re- 
sponsible body.  Gruenstein  and  Knoll  put 
down  the  reform  efforts,  saying,  in  effect, 
those  schnooks  will  still  be  schnooks  even 
if  you  abolished  seniority,  ended  secrecy, 
and  imposed  tighter  rules  of  financial  dis- 
closure. 

But  that  argument  does  not  really  bear 
examination.  The  fact  is  that  changes  In 
procedure  can  and  do  alter  the  patterns  of 
behavior  of  Congressmen.  Perhaps  the  best 
example  is  the  Institution  of  recorded  votes 
on  major  amendments  on  the  House  floor 
three  years  ago  through  the  record  "teller- 
V01-"  feature  of  the  Congressional  reorgan- 
ization bill.  Until  then.  Members  of  the 
House  (those  few  who  bothered  to  show  up) 
could  vote  anonymously,  by  voice  vote,  on 
every  question  that  came  up  during  floor 
debate  until  the  final  moments  of  consid- 
eration and  the  passage  of  the  measure.  Un- 
der the  new  procedure,  a  relative  handful  of 
Members  can  obtain  a  record  teller  vote  on 
any  amendment  offered  on  the  floor. 

Tills  change  in  procedure  was  the  key  to 
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changing  the  outcome  of  House  considera- 
tion of  such  major  issues  as  the  supersonic 
transport  (SST).  It  also  facU'tated  the  first 
record  votes  in  the  House  on  ending  the 
Vietnam  war.  More  broadly,  it  will  make 
possible  construction  of  the  kind  of  coali- 
tions on  specific  issues  which  have  been 
familiar  in  the  Senate  for  many  years  and 
will  substantially  weaken  control  "of  House 
decision-making  by  the  elderly  committee 
chairmen  Gruenstein  and  Knoll  so  much 
dislike.  It  is  a  reform  that  has  produced 
results   and    will   produce    more. 

The  House  I  see  is  not  the  collection  of 
hacks  and  lazy  time-servers  Peter  Gruen- 
stein and  Erwin  Knoll  described.  The  House 
I  see  is  a  changing  body  whose  newer  mem- 
bers are  characterized  by  a  strong  sense  of 
impatience  with  the  procedures  that  hobble 
them  and  a  strong  desire  to  find  ways  to  ful- 
fill their  responsibilities  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  know  there  are  such  men  and  women 
serving  there,  and  it  pains  me  a  bit  to  see  an 
article  in  The  Progressive  telling  tliem  to 
forget  what  they  are  trying  to  do  cause  it 
cnn'i.  be  done. 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  would  like  to  insert  the  concluding  arti- 
cles of  a  six-part  series  on  the  equal 
lights  amendment,  written  by  Bob 
Yeargin  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun.  The  pre- 
vious articles  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  1  and  Febru- 
ary 5 : 

I  From  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  Dee.  28,  1972) 

(Fifth  In  a  six-part  series) 

Like  Women — They  Do  Not  Agree 

(By  Bob  Yeargin) 

(Editors  Note. — Nevada's  women  have  as 
many  different  opinions  about  the  equal 
rights  amendment  (ERA)  and  its  merits  as 
their  male  counterparts.  The  fifth  article  in 
the  current  series  on  the  ERA  explores  the 
opposing  views  put  forth  by  the  state's  fe- 
males. 

Unanimity  on  anything  today  is  elusive 
and  the  equal  rights  amendment  is  no  ex- 
ception. 

While  the  ERA  Is  drawing  upon  many  tra- 
ditional women's  organizations  for  support. 
It  has  also  sparked  a  reaction  among  women 
opposed  to  it. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  known  women's  groups  de- 
cided overwhelmingly  at  its  national  conven- 
tion in  Atlanta  in  May  to  allow  state  and 
local  leagues  to  work  for  state  ratification  of 
the  amendment.) 

Most  League  action  Is  taken  after  a  study 
is  made  and  a  consensus  Is  reached  among 
the  organization's  160,000  members  on  an 
issue.  However,  16  states  had  already  ratified 
the  ERA  and  state  and  local  leagues  had 
made  it  abundantly  clear  they  supported 
the  amendment  by  the  time  the  national 
convention  met  this  year. 

As  a  restilt,  the  convention,  rather  than 
requiring  a  study  and  consensus,  agreed  to 
place  the  ERA  under  the  League's  Human 
Resources  program,  thus  permitting  in- 
dividual leagues  to  work  for  its  ratification 
Immediately. 

Nevada's  test  will  come  early  next  year, 
when  the  Legislature  meets  in  Carson  City. 
and  Kate  Butler  of  Las  Vegas,  tlie  state's 
Human  Resources  chairman,  the  ER.\  rati- 
fied. 

"One  of  the  mo.st  important  things  is  to 
form  a  coalition  of  women's  orgauii'ations," 
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explains  Mrs.  Butler,  "so  there's  not  a  feel- 
ing this  is  a  radical  or  women's  lib  thing. 

"We  have  to  convince  people  that  if  the 
amendment's  ratified,  It  will  be  of  benefit  to 
all  women,"  she  continues.  "I've  been  meet- 
ing with  some  groups  on  the  amendment  and 
we're  fortunate  that  women  are  not  polarized 
in  this  state  like  they  are  in  some  others." 

Media  efforts,  letter  writing  campaigns  and 
workshops  .ire  other  means  the  League  will 
use  to  push  the  equal  rights  amendment,  in 
addition  to  the  old  standby  of  buttonholing 
legislators. 

"The  main  thing.  "  remarks  Mrs.  Butler. 
"is  to  focus  on  the  benefits  for  all  women — 
and  men.  too." 

Joining  the  League  in  supporting  the  ER.^ 
is  the  National  Federation  of  Bu.siness  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  (BPWi,  which 
at  its  national  convention  In  July  placed 
among  its  "action  items"  a  decision  to  "ac- 
tively work  for  prompt  ratification  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  by  state  legisla- 
tures." 

Peggy  Montgomery,  president-elect  of  the 
state  BPW.  finds  more  agreement  among  men 
than  women  as  regards  the  amendment, 
"More  men  are  favorable  to  it  than  women  " 
she  says.  "Women  don't  bother  to  look  at 
what  it  means.  They  confuse  it  with  Wom- 
en's Lib  and  put  up  defenses. 

"It's  ironical,  but  that's  the  way  It  is." 
she  continues,  "If  they  would  read  it,  they 
would  find  out  what  it's  all  about." 

Miss  Montgomery  is  optimistic  about  the 
amendment's  chances  in  Nevada's  legislature 
next  month,  "I  would  think  that  unless  tiie 
women  in  the  legislature  who  oppose  it  are 
strong  enough  to  prevent  it.  the  amendment 
will  pass,  "  she  says.  "Most  men  are  in  favor 
of  it.  For  example.  (Nevada)  Sen.  (Howard) 
Cannon  bucked  it  for  a  long  time  becau.-<" 
he  feared  women  would  be  drafted,  but  he 
found  out  they  wouldn't  and  voted  for  it." 

The  legislators  will  probably  be  getting 
.some  advice  from  her  organization  next  year 
"There'll  be  some  lobbying,"  she  explains, 
"but  it  will  probably  be  done  by  people  in 
that  area," 

As  might  be  expected,  the  amendment  is 
receiving  strong  support  from  recently 
formed  women's  activist  groups  such  as  the 
Southern  Nevada  Women's  Political  Caucus 
and  the  National  Organization  of  Women 
(NOW). 

Chairing  the  caucus  is  Annette  Bremner, 
who.  as  I  lie  wife  of  Assemblyman  Roger 
Bremner.  knows  the  ERA  wasn't  exactly  a 
burning  issue  during  the  campaign.  "I  think 
we  had  one  phone  call  on  it."  she  recalls. 

A  woman's  involvement  in  other  activi- 
ties is  some  Indication  of  her  attitude  toward 
the  equal  rights  amendment.  Mrs,  Bremner 
has  found.  "Women  who  tend  to  become  in- 
volved are  generally  in  the  beginning  stages 
of  awareness."  she  says.  "They're  quesiioniug 
rather  than  negative," 

Ratification  of  the  ER.\  will  depend  on  the 
lobbying  effort,  declares  Mrs,  Bremner.  'I 
think  it  could  easily  fail  in  tliis  state  and 
I  would  hate  to  see  Nevada  go  on  record  a.5 
being  opposed  to  legal  rights  for  any  human 
beings,"  she  comments. 

Elaine  Mills  of  NOW  calls  the  equal  rights 
amendment  "the  most  Important  piece  of 
legislation  in  this  country  in  200  years." 
adding.  "For  the  first  time  women  are  no 
longer  subhumans.  but  equal  with  men" 

"Most  people  favor  it.  once  It's  explained 
to  them."  she  says,  'but  most  people  don't 
roali/e  it  will  affect  everything,  even  Social 
Security, 

"The  amendment  will  mean  a  lot  more  in 
Social  Security  payments  for  many  senior 
citi-.'.ens.  and  also  better  legal  protection  for 
women.  "  comments  Miss  Mills.  "It  will 
equalize  things  in  that  women  will  be  able 
to  gel  charge  accounts  and  liu.'-bunds  may 
need  their  wives,  signatures  :or  big  pur- 
chases" 

And  the  amendment's  chances  in  the  leg- 
isl.iture?     It's  something   tha.   has  to  be," 
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she  decl&res.  "We  may  have  to  show  that 
lots  of  people  are  for  it.  but  I  tliiok  we'll 
be  able  to  do  that  by  the  time  the  legislature 
rolls  around." 

The  attitude  of  many  women,  though,  may 
be  reflected  In  the  opinion  of  one  Las  Vegas 
housewife,  Mrs.  Maxme  Mott.  "I  don't  have 
to  worry.  My  rights  are  already  equal,"  she 
&ays. 

Comments     local     television     personality 
Kelen   Estrada.    "I   stUl   think    it's   a   man's 
world,  but  I  don't  feel  discriminated  against. 
I  enjoy  being  pampered  by  a  man. 

"Liberation."  she  says,  "is  truly  in  the 
mind.  The  woman  who  yells  she's  beinp 
liscriminated  against  Just  isn't  happy  in 
this  world.  I  don't  think  she'd  be  happy  even 
If  women  were  running  It. 

"I  oppose  the  equal  rights  amendment  be- 
cause it  tries  to  put  us  on  the  same  basis  as 
men  and  we're  physically  not  the  same." 

Mrs.  Estrada  concedes,  however,  "Women's 
[lb  has  made  quite  a  blow  in  opening  up 
occupations  which  were  closed  to  women 
sefore.  but  they  overdid  It.  Even  the  suffra- 
;ettes  hal  to  go  to  extremes,  though,  to  make 
i  point  • 

One  Las  Vegan  who  feels  very  strongly 
kbout  the  ERA  Is  Mrs.  Pat  Orm.sby.  who  fore- 
lees  "the  breakdown  of  society"  if  the 
imendmeiits  Is  ratified. 

I  don't  feel  we're  second  class  citizens," 
Ihe  says.  "We're  already  equal. 

"I  know  we  do  have  problems,"  explains 
the  Las  Vegas  housewife,  "but  a  constitu- 
tional change  isn't  needed.  They  should  work 
>n  state  laws. 

"It's  ridiculous,"  she  exclaims.  "Equal  jjay 
for  equal  work  won't  happen  because  of  the 
amendment.  It's  up  to  the  companies  to 
leclde  who  gets  a  raise  and  they  may  decide 
to  lower  the  men's  wages  because  of  the 
women's  complaints." 

Mrs.  Ormsby's  most  serious  complaint, 
ihough.  la  that  the  consequences  of  the  ER.\ 
ire  as  yet  unknown.  "The  laws  could  go 
sither  way,"  she  says. 


[From    the   Las   Vegas   Sun.   Dec    29,    1972] 
(Last  !n  a  series) 

LfCISLATURE'S   REACTION    TO   REA — UNCERTAIN 

(By  Bob  Yeargin) 

(Editor's  Note. — The  national  president  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  predicts  the 
(qual  rights  amendment  will  become  the  27th 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  May, 
1973.  Nevada's  legislature  will  probably  be 
tmong  those  considering  it  next  year,  but 
vhether  It  will  ratify  the  ERA  is  far  from 
lertain.  The  sixth  and  final  article  on  the 
tqual  rights  amendment  takes  a  look  at  it8 
;hances  for  ratification.) 

An  uncertain  reception  faces  the  equal 
rights  amendment  in  the  Nevada  legislature 
next  year. 

While  some  key  legislators  have  voiced 
:heir  support  of  the  amendment  and 
women's  groups  such  as  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  have  promised  a  strong  lobby- 
ng  effort,  the  nature  and  amount  of  opposl- 
lon  the  AER  will  encounter  remain  uu- 
nown  quantities. 

Indicative  of  the  amendment's  nebulous 
>osition  is  the  fact  that  even  the  women 
egislators  are  almost  evenly  split  on  It. 

Assemblyman  Jean  Ford  of  Las  Vegas  Is 
ilready  moving  to  have  the  ERA  considered 
lext  year.  "I  will  personally  support  the 
imendment, "  she  says,  "and  I've  asked  that 
L  bill  be  introduced  in  the  next  session. 

•Assemblyman  Mary  Gojack  (D-Reno)  has 
iaid  shell  co-sponsor  it,"  Mrs.  Ford  con- 
uiues,  "and  well  try  to  get  as  many  legis- 
ators  as  ptossible  to  co-sign  the  bill  before 
ve  introduce  it,  rather  than  making  it  Just 
I  women's  bill.  That  would  narrow  It  too 
nuch." 

The  fresOimau  legislator  has  also  asked  the 
egislative  counsel  bureau  to  determine  which 
:tate  laws  would  be  a&ected  by  ratification 
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of  the  amendment  "I  don't  know  all  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  amendment  and  the 
legislators  should  know  them."  she  explains. 

Mrs.  Gojack  agrees  about  the  nece.s6lty  of 
getting  widespread  s\ipp»rt  for  the  amend- 
ment, adding.  "Its  not  just  a  woman  thing." 

WhUe  she  favors  the  amendment.  Assem- 
blyman Eileen  Brockman  of  Las  Vegas  is 
doubtful  about  the  quest  of  women  and  the 
draft. 

"Now  that  the  war'.s  started  up  again, 
women  could  be  included,"  she  says.  "I  think 
people  will  pick  on  this  aspect  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  changes  the  picture  in  my  mind 
about  the  amendment. 

"Hopefully  the  conflict  will  be  over  by  the 
time  we  get  going  In  January  If  so.  there 
wouldn't  be  too  much  trouble.  Otherwise  we 
may  have  to  amend  it  (the  draft)   out." 

The  women's  colleague,  Margie  Poote  of 
Sparks,  Is  outspoken  in  her  opposition  to  the 
ERA,  though.  "I'm  totally  opposed  to  it,"  she 
declares.  "Rather  than  being  equal,  it  will 
take  away  some  protection  that  women 
worked  for  from  women  who  need  to  be  pro- 
tected. I  don't  think  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment will  be  as  eciual  as  it  appears." 

Continues  Miss  Foote,  who  owns  her  own 
clothing  business  in  Sparks,  "I  think  ilie 
amendment  puts  down  women  who  have 
cho.se  to  st.iy  home  and  rear  children  In  favor 
of  those  who  want  to  do  their  own  thing 
and  have  no  responsibilitie.-;,  as  I  see  it." 

And  as  for  women's  organizations  sup- 
porting the  ERA,  she  says,  "Many  women's 
groups  have  been  duped  by  their  national 
orgaiiizations  instead  of  listening  to  women 
in  their  own  community." 

Miss  Foote's  views  reflect  those  of  Nevada's 
only  female  state  senator,  Helen  Herr  of  Las 
Vegas,  who  says  "I  have  to  be  against  the 
amendment  because  it  puts  housewives  in  a 
low  position." 

Mrs.  Herr  cites  her  long  involvement  In 
working  for  equal  pay  for  equal  work  and 
rest  periods  for  women.  "Ive  fought  for 
women's  rights  for  years."  she  says. 

Most  members  of  the  all-male  Senate  Judi- 
ciary committee  don't  foresee  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  for  the  amendment  in  their  com- 
mittee. 

Observes  Committee  Chairman  Mel  Close 
of  Las  Vegas,  "I  have  the  general  impression 
it's  being  adopted  througiiout  the  nation 
and  I  would  say  it  has  a  good  chance  of  pass- 
ing in  Nevada.  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to 
form  any  opinion  myself,  though." 

In  much  the  same  situation  is  Sen.  Chic 
Hecht  of  Las  Vegas,  who  comments,  "I  don't 
think  it  should  have  any  trouble.  " 

To  whicli  Democrat  John  Foley  of  Las 
Vegas  adds.  'Ive  read  it  over  and  I  haven't 
heard  anything  that  would  indicate  to  me 
I  would  oppo&e  it.  I  would  anticipate  sup- 
porting the  amendment." 

Among  the  amendment's  strongest  sup- 
porters on  the  committee  are  Sen.  Thomas 
Wilson  ( D-Reno )  and  Sen.  Richard  Bryan 
( D-Las  Vegas  i . 

"I  think  the  amendment  would  ha%e  a 
fair  chance  of  coming  out  of  committee  with 
a  favorable  recommeudation,  "  notes  Wilson. 
"One  side  is  that  the  amendment  is  unfair 
to  women  and  the  other  is  that's  it's  long 
overdue.  I'm  inclined  to  take  the  latter  view- 
point." 

Wilson  recalls  the  committee  was  split 
two  years  ago  on  the  question  of  the  18-year- 
old  vote  and  acknowledges  the  possibility 
of  another  split  this  year.  He  remains  con- 
fident, though,  and  says  of  the  hearings  on 
the   amendment,   "It   needs   a   good   airing." 

"Some  people  feel  the  amendment  would 
forcibly  remove  women  from  the  home  and 
put  the  young,  impressionable  children  in 
federal  day  care  centers,"  says  Bryan,  "but 
I  can't  see  that  at  all. 

"Most  opposition  to  the  amendment  comes 
from  those  who  fear  for  the  family,"  he  re- 
marks, "but  as  I  see  it.  the  amendment 
makes  a  clioice  available  to  a  woman  as  to 
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whether  sh«  wants  to  work  in  the  home  or 

not." 

"Everything  I've  seen  on  the  amendment 
portrays  it  from  the  female  viewpoint,  but 
men  are  discriminated  against  under  some 
laws  as  well." 

TTiose  skeptical  about  the  E3RA  Include 
veteran  legislator  Carl  Dodge  of  Fallon  and 
Coe  Swobe  of  Reno.  "I  have  some  reserva- 
tions as  to  whether  the  amendment's  all 
that  good  for  women,"  says  Dodge.  He  con- 
cedes Congress  saw  reasons  for  passing  it, 
and  adds,  "I'm  not  opposed  In  principle  to 
It.  If  I  voted  against  it,  it  would  be  because 
the  amendment  wouldn't  be  all  that  good 
for  women." 

"Frankly,  I'm  not  too  keen  on  women's 
lib."  comments  Swobe,  who  says  he  wants 
to  study  the  amendment's  effect.  He  hasn't 
heard  much  from  the  voters,  though,  noting, 
"The  rank  and  file  voter  hasn't  contacted 
me  to  vote  for  it." 

The  only  woman  on  the  Assembly  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  Margie  Foote.  is  the  ERA'S 
most  outspoken  critic.  Joining  her  is  As- 
semblyman Darrel  Huff  of  Las  Vegas. 

"I  m  opposed  to  it  becausg  it  would  bring 
about  the  drafting  of  women,"  says  Huff. 
"I  have  a  daughter  and  I  hope  to  have 
grandchildren  some  day.  I  don't  want  to  see 
them  drafted." 

Committee  Chairman  Keith  Hayes  of  Las 
Vegas  and  Thomas  Hickey  of  North  Las 
Vegas  report  they  have  yet  to  form  opinions 
on  the  ERA,  although  they're  starting  to  get 
literature  on  the  amendment. 

Having  made  a  commitment  to  support  the 
ERA  after  being  approached  by  women's 
groups  during  the  campaign.  Assemblyman 
Alan  Glover  of  Carson  City  and  Roy  Tor- 
vinen  of  Reno  plan  to  follow  through  on 
their  promise. 

"I  don't  see  how  anybody  could  object  to 
it.  "  says  Zel  Lowman  of  Las  Vegas. 

"Its  been  my  theory  that  in  most  busi- 
r.esses  and  professions  most  women  are  paid 
less  than  men  and  that's  toUlly  unjusti- 
fiable. 

"The  General  Federation  of  'Women's 
Clubs  has  taken  the  position  that  it  should 
be  passed,"  continues  Lowman,  "despite  the 
fact  that  these  are  the  women  concerned 
with  maternity  or  rape  as  a  criminal  issue. 
They  consider  these  questions  an  attempt 
to  cloud  the  Issue." 

Bob  Barengo  of  Reno  favors  the  amend- 
ment, but  admits  to  misgivings  about  some 
of  its  effects.  "My  only  problem  is  that  I 
wonder  what  to  do  about  existing  laws,"  he 
says.  "Women  deserve  protection  in  some 
areas." 

"I  think  it  should  go  through  the  com- 
mittee without  too  much  difficulty,"  com- 
ments Jack  Fry  of  Reno.  "How  it  will  fare 
en  the  floor,  though,  I  don't  know." 

Meanwhile  In  the  Governor's  Mansion, 
Gov.  Mike  O'Callaghan  hasn't  taken  a  stand 
on  the  ERA.  The  governor  was  contacted  for 
a  comment,  but  an  aide  said  he  hadn't 
formed  an  opinion  yet. 

Guy  Shipler,  a  veteran  observer  of  the 
legislature,  isn't  taking  any  bets  on  the 
amendment's  chances. 

"The  legislature  has  tended  to  be  at  least 
cs  conservative  as  the  people  at  large,  and 
it's  generally  been  more  conservative,"  he 
observes,  recalling  that  the  last  legislature 
made  the  18-year-old  vote  a  ballot  question 
rather  than  act  on  it  itself. 

"There's  a  chance  it  will  be  a  little  more 
liberal  than  before,  but  that's  pure  specu- 
lation at  this  time,"  he  continued. 

"Whether  the  amendment  passes  depends 
on  what  kind  of  lobbying  effort  there  is," 
says  Shipler.  "Tlie  lobbying  will  have  a 
strong  effect." 

"Tile  problem  is  that  somebody  could  kill 
it  in  committee  by  Just  sitting  on  It."  he 
adds.  "It's  harder  to  get  It  passed  than  to 
keep  it  from  getting  passed." 

"The  tone  of  ttae  session  depends  on  so 
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much  more  than  personalities,"  remarks 
Shipler,  which  leads  one  to  believe  that  no- 
body Is  going  to  foretell  the  equal  right* 
amendment's   fate   until   It  is  decided. 


JOURNALISTIC  PRIVILEGE 


HON.  EDWARD  MEZVINSKY 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Is  in  the 
process  this  week  of  holding  what  I  be- 
lieve are  extremely  important  hearings 
on  proposed  newsmen's  privilege  legisla- 
tion. 

The  crucial  question  before  the  sub- 
committee is  whether  it  Is  necessary  for 
Congress  to  pass  legislation  to  reaflBrm 
what  I  believe  is  the  first  amendment 
right  of  a  newsman  to  protect  the  con- 
fidentiality of  his  sources;  and,  if  such 
legislation  is  necessary,  whether  it  should 
be  absolute  or  giuilified. 

The  Des  Moines  Register,  in  a  recent 
editorial,  presented  what  I  believe  is  a 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  issues  before 
the  subcommittee,  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  for  theii*  consideration. 

The  editorial  follows: 

JOXmNALISTIC  Priviubge 

Why  should  a  journalist  be  granted  a  legal 
right  (privilege)  not  to  reveal  the  source  of 
a  published  report?  Why  shouldn't  he  be 
compelled  to  tell  a  grand  jury,  a  legislative 
committee  or  a  court  who  informed  him 
about  A  crime  or  about  a  mistake  by  gov- 
ernment officials?  Doesn't  the  puWic  "right 
to  know"  include  the  right  to  know  the 
.source  of  the  information? 

Public  understanding  of  the  reason  for 
journalistic  privilege  is  far  from  clear — part- 
ly because  newspapers  and  other  media  have 
not  been  altogether  lucid  thwnselves  in  ex- 
plaining why. 

liet  us  try  once  again. 

First,  the  source  of  newrs  is  important,  and 
the  public  is  entlUed  to  know  it.  Newspapers 
are  meticulous  about  attributing  informa- 
tion whenever  possible.  But  In  some  cases 
important  news  is  not  available  to  the  jour- 
nalist unless  he  can  promise  the  Informant 
that  his  name  will  not  be  revealed.  In  such 
instances,  an  editorial  Judgment  must  be 
made  whether  the  facts  are  important 
enough  to  the  public  to  offset  the  disad- 
vantage of  keeping  the  source  secret. 

Many  people  believe  newspapers  and  jour- 
nalists want  a  special  privUege  merely  to 
shield  themselves  against  lawsuits  or  having 
to  go  to  JaU.  Journalists  frequentlv  do  go 
to  jnil  rather  tlian  reveal  a  confidential 
source.  Naturallv,  they  have  a  selfish  interest 
in  avoiding  that. 

But  the  fundamental  reason  why  Journal- 
ists should  not  be  forced  to  reveal  con- 
fidential sources  lies  in  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  which  pro- 
tects the  people  ag:iinst  government  action 
abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press.  This 
is  not  a  special  right  of  newspapers  or  of 
journalists.  It  Is  a  right  of  the  people  to 
know. 

If  newspapers  and  their  writers  could  be 
hnulcd  Into  court  to  reveal  the  names  of  con- 
fidential Informants  about  crime,  for  ex- 
ample, they  would  become  the  accessories  of 
povermnent,  not  independent  watchdogs  of 
government. 

Government  employes  would  not  talk  to 
reporters    about    corruptlou    in    the   public 
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business  if  they  thought  the  reporters  could 
be  compeUed  to  reveal  their  names.  Persons 
Involved  in  criminal  activity  would  not 
give  tips  to  reporters  if  they  thought  that 
would  tip  off  police  about  themselves. 

News  of  the  most  vital  kind  for  the  public 
to  know,  therefore,  sometimes  is  inaccessible 
without  protection  for  the  informants  by 
a  promise  of  confidentiality  on  the  part  of 
the  journalist. 

It  is  true  that  some  persons  guilty  of 
criminal  acts  may  escape  prosecution  be- 
cause of  this,  the  same  as  they  may  through 
the  privilege  of  secrecy  in  private  communi- 
cations with  a  physician,  a  mUiister  or  a 
lawyer.  But  the  larger  gain  to  the  public  from 
the  exposure  of  government  corruption,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  court*  and  police,  far 
outweighs  the  escape  from  justice  ol  a  few- 
informants. 

Recently  a  number  of  Judges  have  im- 
prisoned newsmen  for  refusing  to  name 
sources.  In  the  Caldwell  case  last  summer, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rejected.  6  to  4,  the 
claim  that  a  gatherer  of  news  is  entitled  to 
refuse  to  obey  a  grand  Jucy  subpoena.  (This 
was  the  case  of  the  New  York  Tunes  report- 
er who  wrote  stories  based  on  his  confidential 
association  with  members  of  the  Black  Pan- 
thers.) It  decided,  also,  that  If  a  published 
accoimt  showed  a  newsman  witnessed  the 
commission  of  a  crime,  he  must  give  testi- 
mony, Just  as  every  citizen  mtist  do. 

However,  the  court,  for  lecluiical  rea-sons, 
did  not  paiis  on  the  key  question:  the  valid- 
ity of  the  lower  court  Judge's  protective  order 
that  Caldwell  "need  not  reveal  confidential 
associations  that  impinge  upon  the  effec- 
the  exercise  of  his  First  Amendment  right 
to  gather  news  for  dissemination  to  the  pub- 
lic ..  .  untu  such  time  as  a  compelling  and 
overriding  national  interest  which  cannot 
be  alternatively  served  has  been  estab- 
lished. " 

Senior  Judge  Harold  R.  Medina,  of  the 
Second  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  says  this 
leaves  the  journalist's  privilege  up  in  the 
air.  "I  believe  the  constitutional  right  to 
freedom  of  the  press  must  Include  the  right 
to  gather  news,"  he  wrote.  "The  problem  is: 
how  to  define  and  apply  the  constitutional 
right  in  such  terms  as  to  protect  broad  power 
of  hivestlgation  and  probing  short  of  creat- 
ing a  separate  class  of  persons  privileged  to 
witness  and  publish  stories  about  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  without  giving  testUnony 
to  help  law-enforcement  authorities.  " 

In  the  past  we  have  believed  that  Jour- 
nalistic privilege  could  be  adequately 
guarded  by  the  courts  xmder  the  First 
Amendment.  However,  like  many  others  in 
the  profession,  we  now  think  spev.ial  legisla- 
tion may  be  necessary. 

Our  reluct:\nce  to  favor  ".shield"  laws  has 
been  based  partly  on  concern  that  such  laws, 
with  their  necessary  definitions,  might  re- 
sult in  more  governmental  Interference  with 
the  Job  of  gathering  and  disseminating  news 
than  exists  now.  A  journalist's  privilege  law 
must  be  carefully  drawn  to  avoid  this  dan- 
ger. 


PL.WING  OF  THE  NATION.^L 

ANTHEM 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

OF    MONl.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  Madison  Square  Garden  ui  New  York 
City  held  a  sports  event.  Except  for  a 
great  public  outcry,  the  event  would  not 
have  begtm  with  the  traditional  playing 
of  the  national  anthem. 

The    rea.son     the    Madison     Square 
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Garden  officials  gave  for  contemplating 
not  playing  the  anthem,  was  that  they 
did  not  want  any  incidents  of  disrespect- 
fulness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  incredible  to  me  tliat 
it  would  even  be  considered  to  cancel  tlie 
national  anthem.  Just  because  a  few 
ill-mannered  ruffians  have  been  known  to 
show  disrespect  for  the  flag  and  for  the 
anthem  is  no  reason  to  stop  a  traditional 
moment  of  reverence  for  flag  and  coun- 
try. "What  about  all  those  who  stand  for 
the  anthem  and  are  proud  to  show  re- 
spect for  the  flag  and  the  Nation  it  rep- 
re.sents? 

In  our  country,  for  some  reason,  we 
have  become  so  afraid  of  any  incidents 
occurring,  so  afraid  of  an  Ill-mannered 
individual  causing  a  stir,  that  we  are 
willing  to  capitulate,  to  give  up  some- 
thing we  enjoy  rather  tlian  struggle  to 
uphold  it. 

Ours  is  a  nation  governed  by  a  major- 
ity. Clearly  mast  Americans  prefer  to 
retain  the  national  anthem,  hold  the 
flag  in  respect  and  recognize  that  this 
is  a  great  coimtry,  for  all  of  its  prob- 
lems. 

I  was  shocked  when  I  learned  of  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  Incident. 
Though  the  early  decision  to  cancel  the 
anthem  was  reversed  it  is  an  indication 
of  how  badly  our  patriotism,  our  respect 
for  our  fellow  citizens  has  eroded. 


VIRGINIA'S  JUDGE'S  FINDINGS  COR- 
ROBORATE CRIME  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS  ON  PRISON  CONDI- 
TIONS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NfcW    YORK 

I.N'   1  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRLSENT.'VTIVES 
Tncfiday.  February  6.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  deci- 
sion luiprecedented  in  om-  Nation's  lii.s- 
toiy.  a  Federal  district  judge  has  found 
Virginia's  top  prison  officials  in  contempt 
of  court  for  failing  to  carry  out  sweeping, 
court-ordered  changes  in  the  way  the 
officials  discipline  inmates.  U.S.  District 
Judge  Robert  R.  Merhige,  Jr..  ordered 
Division  of  Corrections  Director  "W.  K. 
Cunningham  to  pay.  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  the  judgment  of  $21,265.45  to 
tliree  former  inmates.  Tlie  judgment 
grew  out  of  a  landmark  prison  ruling  on 
October  30.  1971.  when  Merhice  ordered 
Virginia  pii.son  officials  to  put  an  end  to 
certain  punislunents  meted  out  to  in- 
mates. Judge  Merhige  foimd  that  Cun- 
ningham knew  of  "and  by  his  actions 
cncouiagcd  "  such  practices  as  arbitrary 
and  indefinite  solitaiy  confinement,  pro- 
longed bread-and-water  dict>.  the  beat- 
ing of  prisoners  by  other  prisoners,  and 
the  isolation  of  naked  inmates  in  roach- 
infested  cells  with  only  a  urine -.soaked 
mattres.s  to  sleep  on.  In  his  October  1971. 
prison  i-uling.  Merhige  issued  detailed 
procedures  for  the  officials  to  follow. 
These  orders.  Merhige  ruled,  had  not  yet 
been  carried  out.  and  therefore  Cimning- 
ham  was  fomid  in  contempt  of  court. 

Judge  Merhige's  finding  is  in  keeping 
V.  itli  the  descriptions  of  deplorable  prison 
conditions  througlioul  our  coimtry.  The 
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lai  ge  number  of  prison  escapes,  suicides, 
at  acks  on  correctional  ofBcers,  and  in- 
mi  ite  attacks  on  other  inmates  reflect  the 
tei  ision,  hostility,  and  frustration  behind 
pr  son  walls. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Attica  inmate  up- 
rij  ing,  resulting  in  43  deaths,  and  other 
prfson  uprisings  in  1971  served  as  the 
us  for  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime's  hearings  on  the  prison  conditions 
our  country.  The  committee  found 
t  the  penal  system  in  our  coimtry 
to^ay  is  a  disgrace.  On  a  nationwide 
,  80  percent  of  all  felonies  are  com- 
mitted by  ex-inmates,  and  two  out  of 
three  men  released  from  our  countrj's 
are  returned  to  prison  within  4 
for  new  crimes  or  for  parole  vlola- 
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'  rhese  Crime  Committee  hearings  on 
coiirectlons  were  commended  as  the  most 
penal  reform  hearings  ever 
by  the  Congress,  by  one  of  the  Na- 
s  top  corrections  experts.  Dr.  David 
director  of  the  Minnesota  De- 
partment of  Corrections.  These  hearings 
but  one  example  of  the  outstanding 
done  by  the  Crime  Committee  since 
inception  in  the  91st  Congress. 
T  Tnder  the  able  leadership  of  Chairman 
Claude  Pepper,  the  Crime  Committee 
maintained  a  solid  record  of  achieve- 
ment in  various  areas  of  crime  problems 
ch  so  vitally  affect  our  Nation.  Other 
e  Committee  investigations,  hear- 
and  reports  during  the  92d  Congress 
npassed  the  following:  First,  var- 
facets  of  drug  abuse,  including 
heijoin  addiction,  importation,  and  para- 
lia;  methadone  maintenance; 
ambhetamine  and  barbiturate  overpro- 
duction and  control:  treatment  and  re- 
hal  ilitation  programs  and  facilities;  nar- 
cs  research;  and  many  other  aspects 
drug   abuse   related   to  problems   of 
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qecond,  organized  criminal  infiltration 
legitimate  businesses,  including  se- 
ties,  banking,  and  insurance. 
Tlhird.  organized  criminal  influences  in 

ts,  particularly  horseracing. 

Fburth,  drugs  in  our  Nation's  schools, 

h4rein  the  Crime  Committee  held  com- 

■e  hearings  in  six  cities  across 

Nation   including   New   York   City, 

Mi£tni,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Kansas 

,  and  Los  Angeles. 

superior  work  of  the  committee  to 
,  combined  with  the  overwhelming 
con(:ern  of  our  citizens  with  problems  of 
violence,  and  drug  abuse,  make 
lAiperative  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sen  atives  continue  the  Select  Commit- 
jn  Crime  for  the  93d  Congress  under 
distinguished  leadership  of  my  col- 
Chairman  Claude  Pepper. 
Rfetuming  to  the  corrections  hearings. 
committee  heard  witnesses  from 
thrdughout  the  country  testify  that  re- 
hab litation  in  prison  is  "a  cruel  joke." 
Wit  1  Chairman  Claude  Pepper  and  my 
colli  agues  on  the  committee.  I  heard  the 
vie^fs  of  penal  authorities  who  advocate 
ex-inmates  who  have  turned 
from  a  life  of  crime,  and  inmates 
are  serving  sentences  in  State  in- 
tititions. 

T  le  committee  found  that  conditions 
insii  le  prisons  that  lead  to  prisoners'  re- 
\olti,  such  as  at  Attica,  are  dehumaniz- 
iiig,  debasing,  and  volatile  almost  to  the 
l-oiqt  of  inevitable   conflict.   The  com- 
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mittee  heard  about  cell  time  of  16  to  24 
hours  for  inmates:  "punishment  ration" 
of  5-cent  canned  dog  food  for  inmates 
in  solitary  confinement ;  and  drug  abuse, 
homosexuality,  brutality,  and  racial  dis- 
crimination in  prison. 

Dr.  David  Fogel.  director  of  the  Min- 
nesota Department  of  Corrections,  tes- 
tified: 

The  human  rights  explosion  of  the  1960"s 
promises  to  continue,  with  young  people  and 
ethnic  minorities  seeking  to  upgrade  them- 
selves through  the  system.  In  prisons 
throughout  the  country,  human  dignity  Is 
reaching  a  new  plateau  which  a  few  admin- 
istrators have  fearfully  mistaken  for  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy  among  a  "new  breed"  of 
Inmates.  In  corrections  we  have  seen  the  end 
of  the  Judicial  dictum  describing  the  Inmates 
as  the  "slave  of  the  state"  and  the  erosion  of 
the  court's  "hands  off"  doctrine  in  relation  to 
penal  administration.  There  has  been  more 
significant  correctional  case  law  in  the  last 
two  years  than  In  all  of  this  century.  It,  too, 
promises  to  continue,  and  It  should.  High 
standards  of  morality  and  humane  treatment 
require  the  safegxiard  of  high  visibility. 

We  can  no  longer  ignore  the  grievances 
of  the  400.000  inmates  in  our  coimtry's 
4,000  prisons,  jails,  and  lockups.  We 
must  establish  a  mechanism  to  assure 
the  fair  and  equal  application  of  basic 
human  and  civil  rights  to  prisoners. 

At  this  time  I  insert  in  the  Record, 
this  page  1  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  February  2, 
1973. 

The  article  follows : 
Prison  Head  Told  To  P.\y  Virginia  Inmates 
(By  Ken  Ringle) 

Richmond,  February  1. — A  federal  Judge 
ordered  the  head  of  Virginias  prison  system 
today  to  pay  personally  more  than  $21,000  to 
three  former  inmates  as  compensation  for 
"cruel  and  unusual  punishment"  they  re- 
ceived in  the  state  penitentiary  here. 

The  Judgment,  returned  by  U.S.  District 
Judge  Robert  R.  Merhlge  Jr.,  against  Divi- 
sion of  Corrections  Director  W.  K.  Cunning- 
ham, Is  believed  to  be  unprecedented  in  U.S. 
history. 

Although  prisoners  in  the  past  occasionally 
won  a  damage  Judgment  against  a  guard  or 
other  prison  official  for  a  specific  act  of 
brutality,  today's  Judgment  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  against  a  high  official  stemming  from 
generally  degrading  prison  conditions  over 
a  period  of  years,  according  to  a  spokesman 
for  the  National  Prison  Project  in  'Washing- 
ton. The  project  is  funded  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Merhlge  found  that  Cunningham  knew  of 
"and  by  his  actions  encouraged"  such  prac- 
tices as  arbitrary  and  Indefinite  solitary  con- 
finement, prolonged  bread-and-water  diets, 
the  beating  of  prisoners  by  other  prisoners, 
and  the  Isolation  of  naked  inmates  in  roach- 
Infested  cells  with  only  a  uriue-soaked  mat- 
tress to  sleep  on. 

'At  least  certain  of  the  practices  .  .  .  were 
of  such  a  shocking  nature,  "  Merhige  wrote, 
"that  no  reasonable  man  could  have  believed 
that   they  were  constitutional." 

He  ordered  Cunningham  to  pay  the  Judg- 
ment of  $21,265.45  out  of  his  ow^n  pocket.  The 
post  of  director  of  Division  of  Corrections 
carries  an  annual  salary  of  $21,400. 

Cunningham  declined  to  comment  on  the 
order  e.xcept  to  say  he  plans  to  appeal. 

Yesterday's  order  was  the  outgrowth  of 
a  landmark  ruling  by  Merhige  in  October, 
1971.  that  found  Virginia  prison  officials' 
"disregard  of  constitutional  guarantees  .  .  . 
so  grave  ...  as  to  violate  the  mo.st  common 
notion  of  due  process  and  humane  treat- 
ment  " 

In  the  wake  of  that  ruling,  the  same  five 
plaintiffs— Robert  J.  Landman.  Thomas  C. 
Wansley,  Leroy  Mason,  Calvin  Arey  and  Roy 
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Hood — sued  for  damages,  claiming  that 
"severe  psychic  and  physical  damages"  re- 
sulted from  the  unconstitutional  nature  of 
their  confinement. 

Merhlge  agreed  today  in  the  cases  of  Land- 
man, Wansley  and  Mason,  finding  that  much 
of  the  damage  arose  from  their  confinement 
in  solitary  for  no  legal  reason. 

Landman,  he  said,  was  confined  primarily 
for  his  efforts  to  obtain  legal  assistance  for 
other  inmates  during  his  10-year  stay  at 
the  penitentiary  for  robbery. 

Mason,  also  serving  a  sentence  for  rob- 
bery, was  punished  because  other  Inmates 
elected  him  their  spokesman  at  a  work  stop- 
page of  which  he  had  no  previous  knowledge, 
Merhige  said.  Mason  is  currently  free  on  a 
work-release  program  in  Richmond. 

Wansley,  serving  a  life  sentence  for  rape 
and  robbery  that  has  since  been  reversed  by 
Merhige,  was  confined,  the  judge  found,  in 
connection  with  his  legal  efforts  to  deseg- 
regate the  Virginia  penal  system.  Wansley, 
free  on  $10,000  bond,  may  be  retried  on  the' 
rape  and  robbery  charges  by  the  state. 

Merhige  declined  to  award  damages  to 
Arey  and  Hood,  ruling  that  they  had  been 
escape  risks  in  prison  for  whom  "maximum 
security  .  ,  ,  may  have  been  Justified." 

They  failed  to  show  during  the  trial,  Mer- 
hlge ruled,  that  "allegedly  sustained  injuries 
derived  from  arbitrary  conduct  of  prison 
officials  .  .  .  disassociated  from  their  own 
misconduct." 

Merhige  awarded  the  greatest  amount, 
$15,303.20,  to  Landman  who,  according  to  a 
psychiatrist's  testimony  in  the  case  last  fall, 
suffered  mental  and  physical  anguish — in- 
cluding anxiety.  Irritability,  Insomnia  and 
drastic  reduction  in  sexual  potency — com- 
parable to  that  observed  In  survivors  of  Jap- 
anese concentration  camps  In  World  War  II. 
While  Landman  "undoubtedly  had  neu- 
rotic symptoms,"  Merhige  wrote,  the  doctor 
had  testified  that  "his  incarceration  at  the 
Virginia  State  Penitentiary  exacerbated  his 
illness  when  proper  rehabilitation  (and)  psy- 
chiatric care  might  have  cured  him." 

Landman  now  is  working  as  a  Washington- 
based   consultant  on  penal  reform. 

The  awards  were  computed  on  the  basis 
of  prison  pay  lost  through  unconstitutional 
solitary  confinement  plus  what  Merhige 
termed  "reasonable  sums  for  pain  and  suf- 
fering.' 

Landman  had  lost  758  days  at  a  time  when 
he  was  earning  40  cents  a  day  in  prison 
wages.  Mason,  who  was  awarded  $3,605,  had 
been  earning  15  cents  a  day,  which  he  lost 
for  23  months.  Wansley,  awarded  $2,357.25, 
had  been  earning  35  cents  a  day,  which  he 
lost  for  11  months. 

In  addition  to  Cunningham,  the  original 
suit  had  named  as  defendants  Otis  L.  Brown, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  and 
Institutions  and  Cunningham's  superior; 
M.  L.  Royster.  former  superintendent  of  the 
State  Prison  Farm,  and  C.  C.  Peyton,  former 
superintendent  of  the  state  penitentiary. 

Peyton  and  Royster  have  since  died  and 
Merhige  rejected  any  notion  of  claims  against 
their  estates,  as  he  did  the  plaintiffs'  call  for 
punitive  damages  against  all  five  men. 

He  also  ruled  out  damages  against  Brown, 
who  he  said  had  no  direct  responsibility  for 
any   of   the   actions   complained   of. 


AMENDMENT  TO  BE  OFFERED  BY 
HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK  TO  H.R. 
2107 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

OF    n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  €,  1973 

Mr.   RAILSBACK.   Mr,   Speaker,   to- 
morrow I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
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HJl.  2107.  the  Riu-al  Environment  As- 
sistance Program  Act.  My  amendment 
will  deny  funds  for  any  liming  materials 
in  an  attempt  to  insure  that  HH.  2107 
is  conservation — ^not  production — ori- 
ented. I  reached  the  decision  to  offer  such 
an  amendment  after  consulting  with 
numerous  farmers  in  my  district.  The 
text  of  the  amendment  is  as  follows : 
Amendment  Offixed  bt  Mm.  Railsback  to 
H.R.  2107,  AS  REPORTin) 
Page  1,  after  line  11.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
Sec.  2.  Section  8(b)  of  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "None  of  the  funds  provided 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  used  for  any  cost-sharing  practice  which 
Involves  the  purchase  and  application  of  any 
liming  materials." 


THE    BUDGET:    NO    VICTORY    FOR 
DISCIPLINE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the 
discussion  about  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posed budget  for  the  1974  fiscal  year  is 
misleading,  both  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tual amount  of  spending  involved  and 
the  purposes  for  which  such  spending  is 
to  be  appropriated. 

Critics,  both  in  Congress  and  elsewhere 
in  society,  have  challenged  the  budget 
as  one  which  cuts  essential  programs 
back  and  leaves  those  in  need  without 
necessary  assistance. 

The  fact  is  that  the  1974  budget  con- 
tinues to  rise,  rather  than  to  decline. 
The  initial  figures  call  for  Grovernment 
spending  of  $268.7  billion  and  this  is  up 
$18.7  billion  or  7.5  percent  from  the  year 
earlier. 

Discussing  this  fact,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  notes  that : 

Everyone  has  forgotten  last  year's  opening 
bid  of  $246.3  billion,  so  no  one  notices  that 
compared  to  it  this  year's  opening  bid  Is  up 
$25.4  billion,  or  10.4'^;;.  Since  1960  the 
average  Uicrease  in  federal  spending  has  been 
8.1'..   a  year. 

The  American  economy  does  not  grow 
at  a  rate  of  8.1  percent  a  year  and  the 
Federal  Government  is,  at  the  present 
time,  consuming  20  or  21  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  as  compared  to 
18  or  19  percent  in  the  early  1960's. 

The  Journal  declares  that: 

If  the  trend  Is  to  be  continued,  somehow 
the  money  miist  be  raised.  Economists  who 
favor  yet  more  public  spending  know  that  It 
cannot  be  borrowed  without  fueling  Infla- 
tion, so  they  forthrightlv  recommend  higher 
taxes  over  the  next  year  or  two.  Their  Con- 
gi'e.,sional  friends  wllllnglv  accept  the  spend- 
nig  prescriptions,  but  are  unwUilng  to  face 
up  to  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 

Those  who  call  for  a  budget  larger 
than  the  one  the  President  has  proposed 
but  who  do  not  also  call  for  higher  taxes, 
will  simply  fuel  an  ever-increasing  in- 
flation if  they  are  to  have  their  wj»y.  The 
budget,  contrary  to  claims  made  for  it 
both  its  proponents  and  opponents,  is 
not  smaller  than  that  of  last  year,  but 
higher.   It   is,   however,   not   as   much 
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higher  as  many  advocates  of  Govern- 
ment spending  would  hke. 
The  Journal  makes  it  clear  that: 
The  budget  Is  a  political  game,  and  the 
real  function  of  the  full  employment  budget 
is  to  set  the  Executive's  opening  bid  and 
therefore  a  floor  on  federal  spending.  Since 
this  floor  is  the  maximum  amount  current 
tax  rates  could  conceivably  raise,  the  con- 
cept is  an  engine  for  higher  taxes,  or  for 
inflation,  if  politicians  refuse  to  face  this 
reality. 

It  is  true  that  Congress  should  reas- 
sert its  prerogatives  and  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  elected  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  make  the  final  de- 
cision concerning  Government  spending. 
It  is  also  their  responsibility,  however, 
to  act  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
public  interest. 

If  the  debate  proceeds  without  under- 
standing the  realities  of  our  economic 
situation  it  will  cast  darkness  and  not 
light  upon  the  subject.  I  wish  to  share 
this  thoughtful  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  January  30,  1973  with 
my  colleagues,  and  insert  it  Into  the 
Record  at  this  time : 

No  ViCTORT  FOR  Discipline 
The  1974  federal  budget,  nearly  everyone 
assumes,  lays  the  ground  for  a  great  battle 
between  the  budget-cutters  In  the  Executive 
Branch  and  the  free-spenders  in  Congress.  It 
is  an  entirely  satisfying  theme,  meeting  the 
press'  needs  for  drama,  the  congressional  lib- 
erals' need  to  posture  on  the  side  of  the 
poor  and  the  President's  need  to  posture 
on  the  side  of  low  taxes. 

Yet  to  a  Isu^e  extent  the  theme  is  one 
Imposed  on  reality,  not  one  reflecting  it. 
There  are  of  course  elements  of  truth  in 
the  theme;  the  sides  are  drawn  for  battle, 
and  we  are  already  hearing  the  oratorical  re- 
ports. But  for  all  the  din,  the  reality  Is  the 
budget  Is  going  up  like  always. 

Federal  budgets  ought  not  to  be  viewed 
as  a  blueprint  for  the  economy,  but  as  the 
opening  bid  in  a  political  contest.  The  most 
Important  factor  in  determining  the  out- 
come of  the  contest  is  not  the  battle  that 
makes  all  the  din,  but  who  gets  to  bid 
what  for  openers. 

Consider  the  results  of  the  1973  budget: 
Tlie  original  figure  was  $246.3  billion.  \\p 
nearly  $10  billion  from  a  year  earlier.  Tliat 
was  the  figure  hashed  and  rehashed  at  this 
time  last  year;  does  anyone  remember?  Con- 
gress blithely  proceeded  to  spend  something 
like  .$261  billion,  so  President  Nixon  gets  to 
play  hero  by  unilaterally  cutting  and  im- 
pounding, trying  to  hold  the  actual  figure 
to  $250  billion.  This  allows  assorted  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  play  hero  by  roastlntr 
the  ruthless  and  Ingensitlve  President,  and 
by  suing  him  in  court.  Meanwhile,  the  $250 
billion  total  remains  In  doubt. 

So  this  year  the  opening  bid  Is  $266.7  bil- 
lion, up  $18.7  billion  or  7.5 '.r  from  a  year 
earlier.  From  the  $250  billion  that  is.  Every- 
one has  forgotten  last  year's  opening  bid  of 
$246.3  billion,  so  no  one  notices  that  com- 
pared to  It  this  year's  opening  bid  Is  up 
$25.4  billion,  or  10.4^;.  Since  1960  the  aver- 
age Increase  In  actual  federal  spending  has 
been  about  8.1  n  a  year.  It  takes  no  great 
genius  to  see  that,  for  all  the  marching  and 
countermarching  between  tlie  White  House 
and  Capitol  Hill,  v.e  are  most  unlikely  to  see 
any  smaller  increase  in  fl.scal  1974. 

Now,  the  economy  does  not  grow  at  8.K: 
a  year  over  any  sustained  period  of  time. 
Thus  the  federal  government  is  currently 
consuming  20'.  or  21 '.r  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product,  compared  to  18';,  to  19';  m 
the  early  1960s.  If  the  trend  Is  to  be  con- 
tinued, somehow  the  money  must  be  raised. 
Economists  who  favor  yet  more  public 
spending  know  that  It  cannot  be  borrowed 
without  fueling  Inflation,  so  they  forthright- 
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ly  recommend  higher  taxes  over  the  next  year 
or  two.  Their  congressional  friends  vUliugiy 
accept  the  spendliig  prescriptions,  but  aiv 
unwilliug  to  face  up  to  the  other  side  of  the 
coin. 

So  the  reality  of  the  1974  budget  Is  this; 
The  rate  of  Increase  will  be  about  the  same 
as  that  esubllshed  over  the  years  of  the 
Kew  Frontier,  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
Great  Society.  Over  any  period  of  time  thl.s 
trend  will  require  a  greater  and  greater 
share  of  the  Gross  NaUonal  Product,  and 
cause  either  higher  taxes  or  faster  price  in- 
creases. Yet  while  this  rate  of  increase  wa.s 
only  shortly  ago  considered  normal  or  even 
generous,  today  holding  to  the  same  line 
requires  a  battle  royal. 

What  we  are  witnessing,  then.  Is  the  total 
collapse  of  fiscal  discipline.  During  the  Great 
Society,  Congress  and  the  Executive  learned 
they  didn't  have  to  be  content  with  spend- 
ing one  year's  budget;  they  could  also  spend 
the  next  year's  and  the  next  and  the  next. 
Today  these  bills  are  coming  home  to  roost. 
And  Congress  Is  so  intent  on  protecUng  its 
"prerogatives  "  that  it  wants  to  impose  Its 
Will  on  the  Executive,  even  if  that  means 
taltlng  the  wrong  position  where  the  Pre^i- 
dent  has  taken  the  right  one. 

In  Uie  Executive  Branch,  meanwhile,  the 
economic  sages  have  discovered  the  "lull 
employment  budget."  This  is  a  means  of 
figuring  how  much  money  the  government 
ought  to  spend  that  it  doesn't  have  It 
makes  theoretical  sense  and  might  even  work 
if  the  budget  were  an  economic  plan  But  the 
budget  is  a  poUtlcal  game,  and  the  real 
function  of  the  full  employment  budget  is 
to  set  the  Executive's  opening  bid  and  there- 
fore a  floor  on  federal  spending,  since  this 
floor  Is  the  maximum  amount  current  lay 
rates  could  conceivably  raise,  the  concept  i.s 
an  engine  for  higher  taxes,  or  for  inflation  if 
politicians  refuse  to  face  this  reality. 

So  let  us  proceed  uith  the  din  of  "the  im- 
pending battle:  if  its  of  no  small  impor- 
tance, after  all.  whether  fiscal  discipline  <s 
utterly  destroyed  or  retreats  to  flght  another 
day.  But  let  us  remember  that  the  real  sig- 
nificance is  that  fundamental  habits  and 
thought  patterns  will  keep  federal  spending 
out  of  hand  until  they  are  corrected,  that  a 
battle  along  the  present  lines  simply  can- 
not end  In  victory  for  discipline 
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HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASS.tCirrSETTS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  6.  1973 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  ou;- 
time  in  this  Chamber  is  spent  discussinj:: 
and  debating  programs  and  proposals  by 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  serve 
the  people  of  thi.s  country.  Too  seldom 
do  we  hear  about  those  many  ca.ses  in 
which  iiidi\iduals  or  groups  across  the 
land  give  of  their  time,  effort,  and  talent 
to  help  others. 

I  am  proud  to  have  tlie  opportunity 
today  to  brint?  the  actions  of  one  ."=uch 
group  to  t)ic  attention  of  this  body. 

When  we  talk  about  people  helpin.e 
other  i>eople.  we  are  talkin.e  about  the 
type  of  thing  the  Mohawk  Valley  Citi- 
zens Band  Radio  Club  of  Turners  Fall.s, 
Mass..  has  been  doing  to  an  extraordi- 
naiy  degree  throughout  the  decade  it  has 
been  in  exi.^tencc. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  club,  orga- 
nized May  10,  1963.  in  my  First  Di.'^trict, 
is  to  promote  good  will  between  citizens 
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I  and  radio  operators  and  the  public.  No 
c  rganization,  no  matter  its  size  or  its 
£  ge,  has  ever  lived  up  to  its  stated  pur- 
I>ose  better  than  this  proud  organiza- 
tion. 

In  its  first  full  year  of  operation,  the 
dlub  members  donated  67  pints  of  blood 
t}  the  blood  bank.  It  has  instituted  a 
c  ourtesy  patrol  to  assist  motorists  on  the 
i  ighways.  It  aids  in  search  and  rescue, 
ii  involved  in  the  Franklin  County  dis- 
a  ster  program  and  supplies  communica- 
t  ons  for  the  local  hospitals  in  their  dis- 
sjster  program. 

If  these  types  of  assistance  programs 
\tere  the  limit  of  their  activities,  we 
c  Duld  say  that  the  members  of  the  Mo- 
1-awk  Valley  Citizens  Band  Radio  Club 
t  ave  been  models  of  what  public-spirited 
citizens  should  be.  But  their  contribu- 
on  has  gone  far  beyond  this.  They  have 
concentrated  their  major  effort  on  help- 
the  retarded  children  of  Franklin 
C^ounty. 

Each  year  the  club  sponsors  a  2-day 
program  on  behalf  of  the  retarded  chil- 
.  Several  thousand  people  attend  the 
epent,  including  other  radio  operators 
fjom  Maine  to  California.  Last  year,  the 
ub  was  able  to  present  a  check  for 
000  to  the  Franklin  County  Associa- 
of  Retarded  Children  as  a  result  of 
event.  Over  the  past  8  years,  it  has 
tributed  $6,300  for  this  purpose. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  something  that 
deeply  ingrained  and  very  good  in  the 
/|merican  character.  It  prompts  us  to 
only  care  about  other  people's  mis- 
fortune but  to  do  something  about  it. 
Tpere  are  periods  when  this  special  part 
our  character  is  forgotten  or  mislaid. 
of  the  Federal  Government  may  be 
gfjmg  through  such  a  period  right  now. 
But,  fortunately,  that  particular  trait 
recurring,  and  groups  such  as  the 
Mohawk  Valley  Citizens  Band  Radio 
are  great  examples  of  this  continu- 
virtue.  I  am  proud  that  such  an  orga- 
nization is  doing  such  great  work  in  my 
strict.  And  I  am  happy  to  commend 
tlieir  efforts  in  this  Chamber  today. 
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MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
tlian  3  years,  I  have  reminded  my  col- 
lepgues  daily  of  the  plight  of  our  prison- 
of  war.  Now,  for  most  of  us,  the  war 

over.  Yet  despite  the  cease-fire  agree- 
mtnfs  provisions  for  the  release  of  all 
pi  isoners,  fewer  than  600  of  the  more 
tl  an  1.900  men  who  were  lost  while  on 
ai  tive  duty  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
ic:  entified  by  the  enemy  as  alive  and  cap- 
ti  e.  The  remaining  1,220  men  are  still 
n^issing  in  action. 

A  child  asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A 
mrjther  asks:  "How  is  my  son?  '  A  wife 

)nders:  "Is  my  husband  alive  or  dead?" 
Hpw  long? 

Until  those  men  are  accounted  for, 
tHeir  families  will  continue  to  undergo 
tl  e  special  suffering  reserved  for  the 
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relatives  of  those  who  simply  disappear 
without  a  trace,  the  living  lost,  the  dead 
with  graves  immarked.  For  their  fami- 
lies, peace  brings  no  respite  from  frustra- 
tion, anxiety,  and  uncertainty.  Some  can 
look  forward  to  a  whole  lifetime  shad- 
owed by  grief. 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  alleviate 
their  anguish  by  redoubling  our  search 
for  the  missing  servicemen.  Of  the  in- 
calculable debt  owed  to  them  and  their 
families,  we  can  at  least  pay  that  mini- 
mum. Until  I  am  satisfied,  therefore, 
that  we  are  meeting  our  obligation,  I 
will  continue  to  ask,  "How  long?" 


SER — SUCCESS  IN  ACTION  FOR 
MEXICAN  AMERICANS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  en- 
tire bureaucratic  structure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment starts  to  shake  under  the  im- 
pact of  the  President's  recent  budget 
message,  I  am  hopeful  that  taxpayers 
will  soon  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of 
paying  for  poorly  planned  and  ineptly 
administered  "social  welfare  '  programs. 
However,  in  our  desire  to  see  this  waste 
eliminated  from  Government,  we  must 
be  careful  to  preserve  those  programs 
which  have  been  operating  with  sound 
philosophy  and  demonstrated  success. 

SER.  Service,  Employment,  and  Rede- 
velopment, has  been  funded  over  the 
past  6  years  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
A  program  which  primarily  operates  in 
the  Spanish  barrios.  SER  seeks  unskilled 
Mexican  Americans  to  train  and  place 
in  jobs.  Today,  although  SER  has  been 
termed  one  of  the  most  effective  and  effi- 
cient manpower  programs  in  the  Nation 
based  on  the  Department  of  Labor's  op- 
erational planning  control  system,  it  is 
faced  with  a  Department  of  Labor  cost 
freeze  which  has  curtailed  program  serv- 
ices, increased  trainee  cost,  and  broken 
obligations  the  Government,  through 
SER,  has  made  to  its  trainees. 

It  should  be  the  goal  of  any  social  pro- 
gram to  see  to  it  that  those  it  helps 
rapidly  get  jobs  and  become  self-sup- 
porting and  contributing  members  of 
society.  SER  has  been  singularly  success- 
ful in  this  regard.  Throughout  its  exist- 
ence, SER  has  sought  to  get  those  on 
welfare  off,  and  help  those  who  would 
otherwise  go  on  the  public  a.^sistance  to 
get  jobs. 

In  a  study  done  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  in  March  1972,  it  was  determined 
that  7.4  percent  of  all  Spanish-sumamed 
men  and  10  percent  of  all  Spanlsh- 
surnamed  women  are  unemployed.  It  is 
to  this  problem  that  SER  addresses  it- 
self. During  its  1971-72  operating  years, 
SER  was  successful  in  training  5,345  per- 
sons and  placing  th>em  in  jobs;  64  per- 
cent of  these  persons  were  still  employed 
after  6  months  and  50  percent  of  those 
received  promotions. 

In  that  same  year,  SER  was  able  to 
place  44  percent  of  its  trainees  in  break- 
through jobs — positions  where  no 
Spanish-surnamed  person  had  ever  be- 
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fore  been  employed.  Furthermore,  the 
average  annual  increase  in  income  for  a 
person  who  had  gone  through  the  SER 
program  was  $3,074. 

It  is  significant  that  these  figures  do 
not  just  represent  SER's  best.  In  fact,  for 
the  first  6  months  of  the  1972-73  op- 
erating year,  SER  has  reduced  the  per 
trainee  cost  of  job  training  and  place- 
ment by  52  percent.  SER  has  been  able 
to  place  71  percent  of  its  trainees  In 
breakthrough  jobs.  The  rate  of  SER 
graduates  who  retain  jobs  longer  than  6 
months  has  risen  an  additional  5  per- 
cent. Even  the  average  annual  income 
increase  has  risen  $105. 

Furthermore,  from  a  strictly  economic 
viewpoint,  there  is  perhaps  no  more 
profitable  way,  than  a  successful  man- 
power development  program  like  SER, 
to  help  the  disadvantaged  become  con- 
tributing members  of  their  commimities. 
The  increased  tax  return  that  the  Gov- 
ernment derives  from  helping  previously 
nonproductive  people  find  work  more 
than  compensates  for  the  expenditure 
of  funds  to  maintain  SER. 

On  January  8,  1973,  the  Department 
of  Labor  imposed  freeze  guidelines  on 
SER  which  have  served  as  a  severe  con- 
straint to  the  organization's  continued 
effective  operation.  The  Department  has 
banned  all  hiring,  suspended  all  equip- 
ment acquisitions,  prohibited  the  entry 
of  any  new  trainees,  canceled  the  start 
of  any  training  classes  not  imderway 
prior  to  January  8,  and  terminated  all 
on-the-job  training  programs  not  begun 
before  the  freeze  date. 

These  actions  have  had  major  ramifi- 
cations. First,  since  all  ongoing  programs 
in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  freeze 
are  permitted  to  continue,  while  no  new 
trainees  may  be  enrolled,  the  effective 
per-trainee  cost  of  the  program  is  rapidly 
rising.  Second,  since  SER  training  often 
includes  classroom  experience  and  on- 
the-job  training,  those  students  who  have 
finished  their  classroom  work  are  unable 
to  complete  their  program  because  of 
the  job-training  ban.  Besides  the  human 
disappointment  and  discouragement  this 
creates,  it  also  wastes  the  funds  supplied 
for  the  classroom  training. 

I  urge  the  Department  of  Labor  to  lift 
its  freeze  on  SER  based  on  the  effective 
and  efficient  basis  upon  which  it  has 
operated.  What  we  have  in  SER  is  a 
successful  program  dedicated  to  making 
self-respecting,  self-supporting  individ- 
uals. SER  is  a  program  which  shows  that 
welfare  is  the  wrong  answer  to  unem- 
ployment problems. 


REPRESENTATIVE  McSPADDEN  IS 
CLAREMORE'S  "MAN  OF  THE 
YEAR' 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  is  fortunate  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  93d  Congress  by  two  out- 
standing freshman  Members  of  the 
House,  our  colleagues.  Representatives 
James  R.  Jones  of  the  First  District,  and 
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Clem  R.  McSpadden  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict. Both  men  come  to  tliis  body  with 
long  and  distinguished  records  of  public 
service,  and  I  am  confident  that  each 
has  the  potential  for  unlimited  success. 

It  is  with  special  pleasui'e,  therefore, 
that  I  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
excerpts  from  an  article  from  the  Clare- 
more  Daily  Progress  concerning  the 
"Man  of  the  Year"  award  that  Repre- 
sentative McSpadden  has  just  received 
from  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  his 
hometown,  Claremore,  Okla,  This  is  a 
high  honor  and  one  that  is  justly  de- 
served by  a  man  I  am  proud  to  call  my 
friend,  Clem  McSpadden.  The  article 
follows : 

|From  the  Claremore  (Okl.n.)  Daily  Progress. 

Jan.  28,  1973 1 

McSpadden  Is  Citv"s  Man  of  Year 

(By  Lyle  Becker) 

Six  awards,  including  the  coveted  "Man  of 
the  Year"  plaque,  were  presented  Friday 
night  at  the  annual  Claremore  Chamber  of 
Commerce  banquet,  held  at  Claremore  Junior 
College. 

Rogers  Coimty's  first  Congressman,  UJS. 
Rep.  Clem  McSpadden,  was  presented  the 
"Man  of  the  Year"  award  by  1972  chamber 
president,  Jay  Reed. 

Before  going  to  Congress,  McSpadden 
served  in  the  State  senate  for  18  years.  While 
there,  he  wrote  the  bill  that  put  pure  water 
on  Oklahoma  farms  and  In  sn^Uer  commu- 
nities. He  authored  the  bill  that  provided  for 
leveling  and  reclaiming  strip  pits  and  one 
that  set  up  the  Ports  of  Catoosa  and  Mus- 
kogee, a  project  that  will  bring  "long-lasting 
jobs  and  Income  to  the  j>eople  of  this  area," 
Reed  said  as  he  was  leading  up  to  the  award 
presentation. 

McSpadden  also  coauthored  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish successful  vo-tech  schools,  and  in  1972 
as  chairman  of  the  appropriations  committee 
was  instrumental  in  improving  Oklahoma 
education  with  bills  that  resulted  in  the 
largest  appropriation  ever  made  for  public 
education  In  the  history  of  the  state,  Reed 
said. 

He  was  also  responsible  for  the  recently 
opened  facility  that  houses  the  Davis  Gun 
Museum. 

McSpadden  was  the  yoimgest  member  ever 
elected  to  the  Oklahoma  State  Senate  and  the 
first  man  to  ever  be  elected  President  of  the 
Senate  for  two  terms.  A  "dedicated  Okla- 
homan  who  fights  for  the  people  of  Oklahoma 
whether  they  be  rich  or  poor,  an  honest, 
down-to-earth  man  who  has  honestly  tried 
to  perform  his  job  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
and  who  has  succeeded  in  giving  his  friends 
and  neighbors  a  respected  voice  in  govern- 
ment, and  the  kind  of  'back  home'  repre- 
sentation that  is  our  birthright  as  Ameri- 
cans," Reed  said. 

"Clem  is  his  own  man,  but  his  philosophy 
is  not  too  unlike  that  of  his  great  uncle, 
the  late  Will  Rogers,  who,  if  he  were  here 
today,  would  no  doubt  derive  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  from  the  fact  that  Clem,  just  elected 
to  serve  in  the  Congress,  is  already  making 
history  by  being  appointed  to  the  powerful 
rules  committee — a  feat  unheard  of  for  a 
freshman  congressman,"  Reed  continued. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COUNTIES  ANALYZES  THE  AD- 
MINISTRATIONS BUDGET 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

OF    C.\LrFORNLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  has  made 
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a  very  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
administration's  budget  and  it  is  sched- 
uled for  publication  in  the  February  9 
issue  of  the  association's  County  News. 

I  believe  the  organization's  observa- 
tions deserve  wider  consideration  due  to 
their  thorough  view  reflected  in  this 
analysis.  I  insert  this  analysis  in  the 
Record  together  with  related  articles 
appearing  in  the  same  issue  of  tlie  County 
News. 

I  From  the  County  News,  Feb.  9,  1973 1 
An  Overview  :  The  President's    1974   Budget 

In  appraising  President  Nixon's  budget,  it 
appears  there  is  very  strong  support  among 
citizens  generally  and  county  officials  in  par- 
ticular for  the  emphasis  on  eliminating  un- 
workable federal  programs  and  returning  key 
decision  making  to  locally  elected  officials. 

It  is  equally  apparent,  however,  that  there 
will  be  severe  transition  problems  in  the  move 
from  the  vast  array  of  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams to  the  new  era  of  grant  consolidation. 

While  dollars  probably  will  be  the  final 
determinant,  an  assessment  of  the  budget  has 
to  start  with  the  proposals  for  redirecting  and 
reorganizing  federal  programs. 

The  President  is  proposing  four  major 
grant  consolidation  plans.  Without  asking  for 
Congressional  approval,  he  is  going  to  re- 
package existing  manpower  training  pro- 
grams into  block  grants  for  states,  counties 
and  cities.  Legislation  will  be  sent  to  Congress 
to  revamp  law  enforcement,  community  de- 
velopment and  education  program.s.  The  pro- 
posals still  are  being  tagged  as  special  revenue 
sharing. 

Missing  from  the  consolidation  list  pro- 
posed in  1972  are  rural  development  and 
transportation.  Also  missing  are  two  pro- 
gram areas  discussed  Intensively  within  the 
Administration  during  the  last  few  months — 
health  care  and  social  services. 

As  expected,  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity (OEO)  Is  to  be  abolished  by  July. 
The  programs  OEO  runs  directly  will  be 
shifted  to  old  line  agencies.  Legal  services 
will  be  moved  to  a  semi-independent  cor- 
poration. The  decisions  to  continue  or  drop 
community  action  agencies  (CAA's)  will  be 
left  to  local  governments.  Local  govern- 
ments also  will  decide  what  to  do  with  other 
federal  programs  run  CAA's  (manpower, 
day  care,  counseling,  nutrition,  aging,  etc.). 
No  funds  are  provided  to  help  counties  and 
cities  in  this  transition. 

Apart  from  what  happens  to  CAA's.  the  lo- 
cal political  presstires  to  continue  services  ad- 
ministered by  the  CAA's  will  be  intense. 
Tliere  also  is  the  problem  of  what  happens 
to  the  thousands  of  people  employed  by 
CAA's.  Covmtles  immediately  should  deter- 
mine the  projects  currently  administered  by 
local  CAA's  and  their  funding  cycles  so  that 
an  early  evaUiatlon  can  be  made  of  the  po- 
litical impact  of  each  program. 

The  Administration  is  proposing  an  end  to 
the  Economic  Development  Administration 
(EDA)  when  the  current  legislation  runs  out 
on  June  30.  Also  included  are  the  interstate 
regional  development  commissions.  Part  of 
the  EDA  planning  funds  will  be  folded  into 
HUD'S  701  planning  program  and  pa.ssed  on 
to  the  states. 

EDA  grants  and  loans  for  public  works  and 
technical  assistance  will  be  terminated.  EDA's 
grant  and  loan  programs  amounted  to  $260 
million  last  year  and  an  estimated  $195  mil- 
lion this  year.  Tlie  "rural  objectives  "  of  the 
programs  supposedly  are  to  be  carried  out 
through  the  recently  enacted  Rtiral  Develop- 
ment Act.  Yet.  only  a  small  aniotint  is  re- 
quested as  start  up  funds  for  the  new  rural 
act. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  Congress,  backed 
up  by  966  counties  and  most  o:  the  gover- 
nors, will  allow  EDA  to  go  under.  Tlie  pro- 
gram is  popular  and  has  a  better  success 
story  than  most  federal  programs. 

Not  included  in  the  budget,  biii  important 
in  assessing  the  realignment  of  tiie  Admin- 
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i-striition.  Is  the  President's  move  to  immedi- 
ately reorganize  departments.  Fovir  super 
chiefs,  operating  out  of  the  White  House  and 
liiiked  closely  to  the  Domestic  Affairs  staff, 
will  coordinate  the  domestic  departments. 
Willie  not  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  the 
decision,  it  further  complicates  local  govern- 
ment's ability  to  reach  decision  makers  on 
federal  policy  and  funding  issues. 

The  Presiiient  s  often  slated  goal  of  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  federal  bureaucrats  does 
not  .show  up  in  the  budget.  Wlille  a  small  cut 
of  113.000  employees  (out  of  almo.>;t  5  million 
civilians  and  military)  is  indicated,  total  fed- 
eral personnel  costs  will  increase  $4.5  billion 
during  the  next  year. 

The  budget  proposes  some  sharp  cuts  in 
a.sslstance  to  local  governments  both  in  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  and  in  the  next 
fiscal  year.  High  on  the  list  is  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposal  to  eliminate  the  successful 
public  employment  program  (PEP).  Some 
$580  million  of  this  years  fund  would  be 
carried  over  to  phase  out  the  proL-ram  by 
November  or  December.  The  President  is  not 
a.'iking  Congress  to  extend  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  which  established  the  pro- 
gram In  1971. 

Manpower  training  funds  are  being  cut 
this  year  from  $1.7  billion  to  $1.3  billion.  The 
Manpower  Special  Revenue  Sharing  propo.sal 
to  go  into  effect  next  year  wotild  be  at  this 
reduced  amount.  If  the  PEP  program  Is  added 
to  the  manpower  training  funds,  the  net 
reduction  of  funds  from  fiscal  1972  would  be 
$1.4  billion. 

WhUe  the  budget  proposes  $2  billion  to  be 
available  for  social  services  in  1974.  the 
amount  states  and  counties  will  be  able  to 
receive  is  dependent  on  new  regulations  to 
be  issued  by  HEW.  The  regiUations  will  re- 
strict the  eligibility  of  client.s  and  t.\-pes  of 
services  to  be  provided.  The  federal  cost 
implications  of  the  regulations  is  being 
carefully  reviewed  within  the  Administra- 
tion and  probably  will  be  lower  than  the 
$2  billion  budget  figure. 

The  Administration  expects  to  save  $750 
million  in  1974  by  imposing  tighter  man- 
agement controls  on  state  and  county  public 
assistance  programs.  It  is  not  clear  ii  the 
proposed  savings  will  only  be  at  the  federal 
level.  The  net  effect  could  be  a  transfer  of 
costs  to  states  and  counties. 

A  large  number  of  counties  v.  ill  be  affected 
by  the  budget  proposal  to  cut  school  funds 
to  federally  Impacted  areas.  The  program  U 
being  reduced  from  $608  million  last  year  to 
an  estimated  $439  million  this  year.  Only 
$60  million  is  proposed  for  fiscal  i974. 

As  previously  reported,  the  Administration 
terminated  on  Jan.  5  HUDs  programs  for 
water-sewer  open  space  and  public  facility 
loans.  The  Model  Cities  program  will  be 
phased  out  by  June  30.  Urban  renewal  will 
be  phased  out  during  fi.scal  1974.  No  new- 
funds  will  be  requested  in  1974  for  neigh- 
borhood facilities.  The  Administration  is 
proposing  legislation  for  a  $2.3  billion  Com- 
munity Development  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing program  to  start  July  1.  1974.  The  speci- 
fices  of  the  legislation  are  still  to  be  worked 
out.  How  the  transition  is  to  be  carried  out 
over  the  18  month  interim  period  is  unclear. 

New  conimitmeius  for  subsidized  housing 
are  frozen  until  the  White  House  completes 
its  evaluation  of  these  programs  (both  HUD 
and  Agriculture!.  Timetables  dlHer  on  when 
the  Adniinistraiion  will  propose  alternatives 
to  Congress. 

No  iuiids  are  being  requested  next  year 
for  HEW  s  hospital  construction  program 
(Hill-Burion).  Existing  community  mental 
health,  alcoholism  and  drug  centers  only 
will  be  funded  to  carry  out  current  commit- 
menls.  No  funds  will  Ije  requested  beyond 
existing  commtinity  programs.  The  budget 
states  that  overall  spending  on  drug  abuse 
will  increase  Irom  $655  million  to  $719  mil- 
lion. Counties  should  analyze  carefully  the 
detailed  breakdown  of  the  many  other  pro- 
posed changes  In  funding  health  ser\  ices. 

Total  spending  for  highways  drops  from 
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.o  1    billion    in    1972    to    an    estLnia'ed    $4  6 

3iIlion  In  1973.  Most  of  the  reduction  is  on 

he  interstate  highway  system.  The  budget 

indicates  a  sharp   increase   In  spending  on 

;r'oan  streets  while  rural  road  construction 

cotii  primary  and  secondarj-)    is  held  to  a 

■-.el  considerably  below  authorizations.  This 

nie  funding  pattern  for  local  needs  is  pro- 

;      ed   for   1974  with  stUl  further  iucreases 

.-  urban  areas. 

The  Administration  announced  In  Decem- 
'  fr  that  the  full  $11  billion  authorization 
rascal  years  1973  and  1974)  for  water-sewage 
.'e.ttment  plants  would  be  held  to  $3  billion. 
'^■-e  budget  indicates  a  carryover  of  $1.9  bil- 
lior.  making  a  total  of  $6.9  billion  available 
ii.r  ne-.v  commitments.  Tliis  is  up  from  S2 
l'.JIion  In  fiscal  1972.  The  1974  funds  can  be 
( cmmitted  during  fiscal  1973. 

While  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
(ys  o'.eraJl  budget  Increased,  the  Adminis- 
tration proposed  to  hold  spending  on  solid 
i?fi6te  programs  to  ♦o.S  million.  No  new  re- 
(  ycling  demonstration  projects  will  be  f und- 
<  d  beyond  the  four  already  started  last  Fall. 
"otably  missing  from  the  budget  is  any 
TBference  to  property  tax  relief  or  welfare 
leform.  The  President  was  expected  to  pro- 
I  ose  a  program  of  property  tax  relief  to 
flderly.  low  Income  people.  Administration 
c£Ecials  Indicate  that  welfare  reform  still  Is 
I  top  priority.  The  President  s  previous  pro- 
j  osals  are  being  reviewed  with  the  hope  that 
Congress  will  provide  clearer  Uirecuons  on  a 
Compromise  bill. 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  budget  as  It 
I  ffects  county  governments  starts  on  page  7. 
1  urther  analyses  will  follow  in  the  weeks  and 
I  -.onths  ahead. 

J,N  AV.^tT«^S  Cr  THE  PRrEIDENTS  1974  BCDCET 

trRF.\:;  com.mcnitv  devexcpment 

The  proposed  FY  74  budget  conflrms  the 
termination  of  several  community  develop- 
iier.t  programs  which  occurred  on  Jan  6: 
vater  and  sewer,  open  space  and  public  fa- 
cility loans  and  proposes  the  termination  of 
several  others  effective  June  30:  urban  re- 
rewal.  model  cities,  neighborhood  facilities 
a  1.(1  rehabilitation  loans. 

Program  activity  will  not.  however,  cease 
as  there  is  about  $7.4  billion  of  outstanding 
cb'.i^-ations  (moitly  urban  renewal)  now  In 
tie  pipeline.  Rather,  no  new  commitments 
1111  be  made  after  these  dates  until  the  pro- 
grams are  folded  into  urban  special  revenue 
E  larmp. 

If  enacted  by  Congress,  urban  special  reve- 
riie  sharing  would  commence  on  July  1,  1974 
a  t  a  level  of  $2  3  billion. 

Amounts  alretuly  in  the  pipeline  (obligated 
finds)  to  meet  e.xisting  commitments  in- 
c.v.de:  $806.7  million  for  Model  Citie.";:  $122.9 
riUIion  for  neighborhood  facilities:  $5.7  bil- 
lon for  urban  renewal:  $17  5  million  for  re- 
it  abilitation  loans:  $288  million  for  open 
ssace:  $309.9  million  for  water  and  sewer; 
and  $&4.2  million  for  public  facility  loans. 
T  otal  $7.4  billion. 

The  budget  also  confirms  the  termination 
o  ;  subsidized  housing  programs  ( hon-.eow ner- 
8  lip.  rental  housing,  rent  supplements  and 
pLibiic  housing)  until  they  are  reevaluated 
ty  the  White  House.  If.  upKjn  compl-tion  of 
t  le  evaluation,  these  procrams  are  reinstated 
t  ley  will  be  funded  throuth  carryover  con- 
t  aft  authority.  It  is  anticipated  that  no 
r-duction  will  occur  In  the  number  of  siibsi- 
di/ecl  hoi;.=  ing  starts,  e-sliniaied  at  an  annual 
r  ite  of  250.000. 

The  budget  proposes  a  redirection  of  all 
c  iir.prehensive  planning  funds  (701)  to  the 
f>vernors  of  the  respective  states  for  their 
r  "distribution  to  cities  and  counties.  $110 
million  tB  requested  with  the  additional  $10 
million  called  for  over  the  KY  73  appropria- 
t  on  to  be  used  to  fund  planning  for  Inter- 
6  ate  regional  commissions  under  the  eco- 
r  oniic  development  prof:rain.  New  legislation 
« lU   be   required   to  make   this  redirection 
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CiTectlve  since  many  units  of  local  govern- 
ment receive  such  planning  funds  directly 
from  HUD. 

The  new  communities  assistance  grant  pro- 
gram (higher  matching  grants  for  com- 
munity development  projects  i  is  proposed 
to  be  terminated  on  June  30.  New  communi- 
ties will  only  recei.e  financing  under  the 
loan  guarantee  program  which  contains  $500 
million  authority. 


I 


COMMUNITY  DEVEtOPHdENT 

|ln  millir,in<  c)  (ic'll.lt-l 


Pfcium 

Actual 

1972 

mate 
1973 

E";fi- 
rn.-itfl 
1974 

Model  citi*? 

..      580  3 

644.3  . 
40.0  . 
50.0  . 
1  100.  0 
1,454.0 
70.0  . 
20.0  . 

NeitObwiKKxl  facilities 

39.3 

Ck'i  s(iace 

..      10O.2 
199  9 

Water  and  sCA^r  ... 

Urt>;ii  reti»iir.:)| ' 

Rehjbilitition  toaas.. '....'."'.'. 

PuWic  facility  loans... 

..  1,461.4 

..        49.9 

39.0 

•  137.5 

Ttlal 

2  470.9 

2,378.5 

137  5 

1  '*o  budget  request  was  made  in  fiscal  year  1973  for  water 

and  'e.ver.  In'tead  WMi.OCO.OOC  of  carry  over  tunds  were  pro- 
fovel  to  ce  spent.  Conjre??.  however,  directtd  ttiat  a  total  ct 
liOf  KO.W  impounded  be  'cent. 

>  To  assist  in  dosini;  out   all  conventwaal   uibaR   renewal 
prcgiiBis  by  Julj  1,  1974, 

Note:  Totals  may  not  add  up  due  tc  rounding. 


ASSISTED  HOUSING  PAYMENTS 
(In  milliofls  of  dollars) 


Actual 
1972 

EftH 
mate 
1973 

Esti- 
mate 
1974 

Rent  supplerrents,  

77.9 

122.0 
340.0 
115.0 

1,214.5 
11.5 

164.0 

Hcmecwner>;hip  assistance 

Rental  ticiJ-,ing  aisisianee 

PuWrC  iMUSing 

CoWese  IwusiiiE.. 

..      234.8 

86.3 

..      727. 7 

2.2 

412.  U 

205.0 

1,  305.  0 

19.0 

Totjl   ...    

..   1.129.1 

I,  803.  0 

2,100.0 

Note:  Totals  may  not  add  up  due  to  rounding.  To  meet  e<isting 
coniisitiatnts  ttiioujh  lul/  1,  1974,  no  apprornatiOTis  are 
requested  for  fi";cal  year  1974. 

HEALTH    PaOCaAMS 

The  Administration  does  not  plan  to  send 
to  Congress  this  year  a  Health  Revenue  Shar- 
ing proposal. 

The  1974  budget  targets  research  support 
funds  on  major  problems  such  as  cancer  and 
health  disease,  the  development  of  manpower 
in  critical  health  professions  including  phy- 
sicians, dentists  and  special  demonstration 
projects,  and  streamlining  the  organization 
and  delivery  of  health  services. 

The  Administration  plans  to  resubmit  to 
Congress  legislation  to  establish  a  national 
health  insurance  program,  and  to  foster  the 
development  of  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations (HMO).  It  does  not  plan  to  ask 
for  renewal  of  three  health  programs  which 
expire  June  30,  IU73:  Hill-IJurton  ho.spital 
con.stniciion  prograjii:  regional  medical  pro- 
grams; and  coraniunily  mental  health  centers 
program  (tiie  budget  includes  authority 
needed  between  now  and  1980  to  honor  fed- 
eral stalling  grant  commitments  to  existing 
centers). 

The  policy  of  taaiisferriiig  the  Public 
HeaUh  Service  hoepitals  to  local  control  will 
contintie  to  be  implementetl  in  1974.  The 
provision  of  inpatient  .servicejj  in  PHS  facili- 
ties will  be  terminated  as  soon  as  alternative 
contractual  arrangements  can  be  negotiated 
and  notification  given  to  Congress.  The  tar- 
pet  date  for  these  arrangements  to  be  eflec- 
tive  Is  July  1,  1973. 

Funding  of  health  services  for  the  poor 
and  disadvantaged,  such  as  neighborhood 
health  centers  and  maternal  and  child  health 
services,   have   been   mawtaiDed   at  ctirrent 
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levels,  although  HEW  wUl  pursue  a  policy  of 
requiring  the  recipients  of  these  grant  funds 
to  seek   more  reimbursements  from  public 
and  private  third  party  payments  systems. 
Community  mental  health  prccframs 

Legislation  for  community  mental  health 
centers  expires  June  30,  1973  and  the  Ad- 
ministration will  not  itsiL  for  a  renewal  of  the 
legislation. 

The  1974  funds  for  general  health,  drug 
abuse  and  alcoholism  community  programs 
are  to  provide  for  the  support  of  existing 
service  delivery  projects.  No  new  projects  will 
be  funded.  Although  the  special  community 
mental  health  center  staffing  grants  for  drug 
abuse  will  be  phased  out,  the  project  grant 
effort  being  carried  out  under  the  general 
leadership  of  the  Special  Action  Office  of 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  will  be  expanded. 

Critical  mental  health  services  will  be 
provided  on  a  national  basis  by  financing 
these  services  under  national  health  insur- 
ance plan  proposed  by  the  Administration. 

Formula  grants  to  states  for  planning  and 
development  of  alcoholism  prevention  and 
treatment  will  be  continued.  Under  the  flex- 
ible formvUa  grant  program  for  alcoholism, 
states  have  the  discretion  to  support  conunu- 
nity  alcoholism  services.  The  state  formula 
grant  for  driig  abuse  initiated  in  1973  will 
t>e  ooutinued. 

Funds  and  technical  assistance  will  be 
provided  to  the  states  to  assess  the  extent 
of  the  drug  problem  and  to  develop  problems 
tailored  to  community  needs. 

Health  planniTig  services  and  developTnent 

Legislation  will  be  submitted  to  strengthen 
the  comprehensive  health  planning  program. 
Tlie  federal  role  will  be  concentrated  on 
health  services  research  and  demonstration 
efforts.  The  application  to  the  health  care 
delivery  system  of  these  demonstration  ef- 
forts will  be  primarily  the  responsibilities  of 
state,  localities  and  private  organizations 
and  Individuals  with  limited  federal  assist- 
ance. 

The  Administration  plans  to  terminate  t*e 
medical  faculties  construction  grant  program 
< Hill-Burton)  when  the  legislation  expires 
June  30.  1974.  The  1974  funds  are  to  meet 
present  federal  obligations.  Further  construc- 
tion that  might  be  needed  can  be  financed 
from  charges  for  patient  care  through  private, 
state  and  local  borrowing. 

Health  services  delivery 

Presently,  67  neighborhood  health  cen- 
ters are  supported  and  service  an  estiniated 
one  million  persons  under  health  service 
grants.  The  increase  of  $100  million  in  FT 
74  results  from  additional  neighborhood 
health  centers  being  transferred  from  OEO. 
No  new  projects  will  be  started. 

Tlie  migrant  health  program  will  also  be 
maintained  at  currents,  to  be  funded  under 
the  Paxtnership  for  Healtli  Act. 

The  maternal  and  child  health  project 
grants  funds  will  be  merged  with  the  formula 
grants  beginning  on  July  1,  1973. 

Tlie  family  planning  services  receive  fed- 
eral finaricial  support  through  the  national 
Center  for  Family  Planning,  the  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  program,  MedicaJd,  and  so- 
cial services  under  public  assistance.  There 
will  be  Increases  in  the  latter  two  financing 
sources,  both  of  which  will  carry  a  90  percent 
federal  matching  rate  in  1974  as  a  result  of 
the  amendments  to  the  social  security  act 
passed  last  year.  The  support  level  through 
the  National  Center  for  Family  Planning  re- 
mains the  same  as  in  1973  funding.  Funding 
will  he  under  the  Partnership  for  Health  Act. 
The  apparent  incresise  results  solely  from 
projects  transferred  from  OEO. 

Pret-enftte  health  services 

The  Center  for  Disease  Control  will  con- 
tinue to  train  state  and  local  employees  in 
the  investigation,  prevention  and  suppres- 
sion of  diseases  and  occupational  injuries 
but    on    a    reimbursable   basis.   Lead   based 
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paint   poisoning   and    rat-control   programs 
v.ill  be  continued  in  FY  1974. 

Medicare 

Legislation  passed  last  year  included  over 
50  provisions  to  Improve  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. Beginning  July,  1973  Medicare  will 
cover  people  under  age  65  who  are  entitled  to 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  benefits 
because  they  are  disabled. 

The  Administration  plans  to  Intensify  Its 
cfiorts  to  improve  hospital  utilization  review 
programs;  institute  pre-admission  certifica- 
tion procedures  under  both  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  (See  Welfare  section);  and  imple- 
ment the  cost  control  provision  in  the  1972 
amendments.  The  Administration  will  also 
propose  legislation  to  introduce  cost  sharing 
and  cost  consciousness  among  Medicare 
beneficiaries. 

SELECTED  HEALTH  SPENDING 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


1973        1974 
1972  eslimatei     request 

Community  mental  healtti 
programs: 
General  mental  health  programs       144.6       159.5       133  7 

?[U8  abuse _ 62.3       145.0       ISl.'s 

Acohohsm .       39,3        49.5        42.3 

Health  planning  services  and 
development: 
Health  services  research 
development  grants  and 

„  ""ttacts .        59  6         58.0         51.6 

Comprehensive  health  planning 

„8rants       .^ 39.8         36.3 

medical  facilities  construction 

grants  (Hill-Burton). 186.8       169.5       135.6 

He.ilth  services  delivery: 
Comprehensive  health  services: 

Grants  to  States 94.3         90.0        90  0 

Health  services  grants 126.6       116.2       2111 

Migrant  health  grants...   .  16.1  23  8         23  8 

Maternal  and  Child  Health: 

Grants  to  States 1310       125.7       218  0 

Project  grants 98.2       100.8 

l^amily  planning 52.8       137.0       lig'e 

Preventive  health  services 96.0       166  0       1312 

Health  Manpower 793.0       892.0       889' 0 

Health maintenanceorganizations  60  0 

Medicare  J 
Hospital  insurance  benefit 

payments . 6  226.0    6.6590    8,988.0 

Supplementary  medical 
insurance  benefit  payments..  2  312.  2    2  452  0    3  022  0 


'  "eP'esents  administration's  recommended  amended  fiscal 
year  1973  expenditures.  The  final  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  HEW  is  still  pending  before  Congress 

■  See  v/elfare  section  for  Medicaid  programs. 

MANPOWER    PROCR.^MS 

Funds  for  manpower  training  programs 
available  to  local  governments  s^ow  a  re- 
duction of  more  than  20  percent,  falling  from 
a  level  of  $1.7  billion  in  1972  to  $1.34  billion 
in  1974. 

In  fact,  the  reduction  Is  even  more  severe. 
Not  reflected  in  the  budget  figures  is  the 
absence  of  funds  for  the  Public  Employment 
Program  (PEP).  When  PEP  is  included,  the 
obligations  fall  from  $2.9  billion  In  1972  to 
a  mere  $1.34  billion  in  1974,  a  slash  of  55 
p.  rcent. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  budget 
IS  that  it  proposes  to  create  Special  Manpower 
Revenue  Sharing  under  existing  law,  but 
no  congressional  action  will  be  sought 
Through  Special  Revenue  Sharing,  the  Ad- 
nuni.-tration  plans  to  give  state,  county 
nnd  local  governments  authority  to  design 
manpower  programs  to  fit  their  special  needs. 

The  budget  lists  manpower  spending  only 
under  two  categories:  state  and  local  pro- 
yr.iir.s  and  national  programs.  The  two  gen- 
fial  categories  contain  Manpower  Develop- 
liit-ut  and  Training  Act  MDTA  Institutional 
framing,  On-the-Job  Training  (OJT),  Job 
Opp'Tiunities  in  the  Business  Sector  (JOBS) 
Concentrated  Employment  Program  (CEP)" 
Public  Service  Careers  (PSC),  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  (NYC),  and  Operation  Main- 
Mream  (OM). 
In   1974  approximately  75  percent  of  the 
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manpower  program  funds  available  under 
MDTA  and  EOA  will  be  made  available  to 
states  and  localities.  The  remaining  25  per- 
cent will  be  retained  at  the  federal  level 
for  national  programs,  research  and  demon- 
stration, labor  market  information  and 
technical  assistance. 

Some  highlights  of  the  Manpower  portion 
of  the  budget  are: 

Effective  July  1,  1973,  under  the  existing 
authorities,  the  new  form  of  Manpower  Reve- 
nue Sharing  will  begin  to  decentralize  plan- 
ning and  operational  responsibility  with 
broad  flexibility  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  Administration  will  ask  only  for  an 
extension  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  rather  than  resubmit  its 
proposal  for  new  Manpower  Revenvie  Shar- 
ing   bill. 

Local  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Plan- 
ning System  (CAMPS)  committees  receive 
prominent  mention  In  the  special  analysis 
of  the  budget.  The  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  local  Manpower  Area  Planning 
Councils  and  Manpower  Planning  Boards  are 
recognized  as  the  principle  vehicle  for  setting 
local  funding  priorities. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  evidence  in 
the  budget  analysis  of  the  efforts  of  N.'^Co 
during  the  past  year  to  achieve  recognition 
for  all  heads  of  general  purpose  govern- 
ment within  the  CAMPS  planning  process. 
Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN)  obliga- 
tions are  slated  to  Increase  substantiallv. 
reflecting  the  mandate  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1971. 

The  Public  Employment  Program  (PEPi 
will  not  be  continued  in  1974,  although  out- 
lays of  $580  million  will  be  made  lor  in- 
dividuals completing  their  transitional  em- 
ployment during  the  year.  The  program 
will  be  allowed  to  phase  out  slowly.  Spokes- 
men for  the  Administration  envision  funds 
being  expended  through  December.  1973. 
How  the  phase-out  of  the  program  will  be 
accomplished   was   not   made   clear. 

Congressional  reaction  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposals  is  mixed.  Only  mild  op- 
position is  expected  on  Manpower  Special 
Revenue  Sharing,  Some  type  of  public  em- 
ployment program  will  be  enacted  later  this 
year.  Congress  and  public  opinion  may  force 
the  Administration  to  accept  a  continua- 
tion of  the  PEP  program. 

MANPOWER  SPEKDING 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


197; 


1974 
1973     request 


State  and  local  programs 

IMation.il  programs: 

(a)  National  training  programs. 

(b)  Program  support. .     .    .    .. 

(c)  Computerizeil  job  place- 

ment..  


Total  obligations 


1132.0  709  4  950.0 

501.6  440.2  347  6 

45.  3  45. 1  42.  5 

28.8  25.4 

1.707.7  1,220.1  1,340.1 


WELFARE 

The  Administration  is  continuing  its  ef- 
forts to  cut  welfare  costs  through  adminis- 
trative ai\d  legislative  changes. 

One  such  change  is  the  proposed  regulation 
to  go  into  effect  April  1  to  limit  federal  .sup- 
port to  ineligibles  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

The  Administration  is  developing  legisla- 
tive proposals  designed  to  help  states  manage 
their  welfare  program.?  and  to  standardize 
certain  areas  where  wide  variations  lead  to 
unnecessary  complexities  and  inequities.  One 
proposed  amendment  would  siandardixe 
earned  income  expense  allowpnces.  It  would 
provide  for  a  work  related  income  disregard 
of  $60  per  month  plus  the  cost  of  child  care 
(similar  to  provisions  in  the  House-passed 
version  of  H.R.  1  (. 

The  new  Supplement  Securiiy  Income  pro- 
gram  (SSI)   enacted  last  year  goes  into  ei- 
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feet  Jan.  1,  1974.  Under  it,  the  fcdera".  gov- 
ernment assumes  full  responsibility  for  pro- 
viding basic  assistance  for  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled. 

There  arc  no  ftinds  in  the  new  budget  fcr 
major  welfare  reform  as  was  proposed  in  the 
last  budget  The  Administration  appears  tj 
be  waiting  for  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
to  take  some  action  before  further  considera- 
tion of  welfare  reform. 

The  new  budget  figures  are  based  primarir.- 
on  e.stimates  received  from  the  states  in  No- 
vember. 1972.  adjusted  to  take  into  considers  - 
tion  federal  initiatives  to  improve  the  eflec - 
tiveaess  of  the  public  assistance  programs. 

Some  major  items  are: 

The  cuts  in  maintenance  assistance  grants 
reflect  the  impact  of  H  R.  1  enacted  last  vear 
transferring  the  adult  categories  to  direct 
federal  administration  on  Jan.  1,  1974. 

Early  and  periodic  screening  of  children 
for  dental  and  other  health  problems  unde.- 
Medicaid  will  be  continued.  However,  the  Ad- 
ministration will  propose  eliminating  federal 
matching  payments  for  dental  care  for  aduU 
recipients  (states  could  continue  to  offer  the 
service) . 

Medical  services  will  be  expanded  for  the 
aged,  blind  and  disabled  wellare  recipients  ps 
a  result  of  recent  legislation. 

Contract.s  with  local  health  services  orga- 
nization will  be  used  to  finance  inpatient 
medical  care  to  primary  beneficiaries  eligible 
for  treatment  at  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals. 

Legislation  approved  last  year  will  allow 
states  to  determine  levels  of  benefits,  and 
permit  nominal  cost  sharing  bv  medi.  aid 
program  beneficiaries. 

The  Administration  will  propo:^e  legisla- 
tion to  require  states  which  have  not  already 
done  .so  to  expand  their  Medicaid  coverage  to 
include  free  standing  clinics  (neighborhood 
health  centers  and  family  centers  1.  This  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  reduce  the  need  for  fed- 
eral grants  to  centers  by  making  iliird  party 
payinents  available  to  support  the  center-. 
HEW  will  soon  i-;siie  repi!lation.s  to  imple- 
ment the  J2.5  billion  maximum  on  federal 
matching  to  social  services  added  to  tlie 
Revenue  Shariu-  bill  last  year.  The  Admin- 
istration has  included  $2  Ijillion  in  the  ne«- 
budget,  but  has  slated  that  the  new  regula- 
tions .should  bring  this  figure  down  to  $1  H 
billion.  The  new  regulations  will  define  al- 
lowable services  for  purposes  of  federal 
matching:  prohibit  federal  matching  for  ac- 
tivities financed  through  other  federal  state 
programs  such  a.s  medical  care,  mental 
health  and  subsistence  payments:  and  call 
for  strengthened  adnilnistfation  of  services 
programs  at   the  state  and   lor-al   ]c\c\. 

The  1971  amendments  to  the  WIN  pro- 
gram provide  for  major  changes  in  require- 
ments for  registration  nnd  tob  placement  for 
employable  recipients  of  .\FDC.  Fiscal  year 
1973  is  the  first  year  of  major  program  ac- 
tivity under  these  new  requiremcms  and 
priority  for  traininc  and  Job  placement  uil! 
be  given  to  unemployed  lathers  and  AFCD 
mothers  of  older  children  where  day  c.-,re  and 
related  services  are  le.^s  extensive 

Tiie  SSI  program  budget  includes  $150 
million  in  '-hold  harinlev-"  pavments  f> 
states  which  supplement  the  federal  pay- 
ments, and  $40  million  to  reimburse  the 
states  for  providing  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  to  blind  and  disabled  SSO  rcipients. 

SELECT  WELtARE  FUfiDS 

(Millions  of  dollars) 


1973 
1972   estimate 


1971 
reques' 


Public  assistance  grants: 

Maintenance  assistance  5  915.9  6  498.  n  5  5415 

Medicaid ..  4.360.5  5  048.5  5;81.9 

Social  services .  1,589.2  1266.3  2,000.t 

State  and  local  training 33  1         50.6  44.6 

Child  welfare  services..                   45.9         46.0  46.0 


licrk  .ncent.ve5(WIN): 

Training  snd  in<»«itiv»<,  chAi 
we  and  supportive  sernces.      258.  0        454.  5        534. 4 
:  ocrdr  ana  (etiabilitation  setvices: 

Vocational  lehabiliUtKMi 621.0       676.5       650.0 

Cpecial  programs  for  the  asing.        45.0       201.0        196.0 
^>M  r^ecufrty  incofn«  D'opam 

(SSI);  Federal  assistance  (sif- 

rr«(its  (6  months) 1,700.0 

fttoj  stamps: 

Program  co'ts I,89ft0    2.170.0    2,172.0 

Allietj  service* 20.  0 


LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

Authorization  for  the  blocK  grant  pro- 
drams  adiulnistered  by  the  Law  EnXorcement 
i  ,sslstance  Administration  (LEAA)  under  the 
( )mnibu8  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
4ct  of  1968  expires  on  June  30,  1973. 

Coiisiderable  attention  will  be  focused  on 
Ifce  program  by  the  Congress  as  to  its  effec- 
t  iveness  in  Ugbt  of  criticisms  leveled  at  Its 
c  ver  the  past  year.  LiEAA  is  formulating  a 
£  pecial  Revenue  Sharing  proposal  for  law 
enforcement  aimed  at  turning  more  program 
I  ^ponsibility  over  to  state  and  local  govern- 
I  lents.  Various  aJteruative  methods  of  dis- 
tributing the  funds  and  being  explored  tak- 
1  ig  into  account  factors  such  as  population 
and  state  and  local  expenditures.  The  legis- 
1  Ltion  is  expected  to  be  presented  to  Congress 
Efionly. 

The  proposed  budget  reflect?  replacement 
df  the  bloc  grant  program  with  Law  Enforce- 
r  lent  Special  Elevenue  Sharing:  at  a  level  of 
IBOO  million  for  FY  "74.  The  total  budget 
r  ?fiuest  of  $891  1  million  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $35.8  million  over  that  requested 
f)r  FY  '73.  and  1194.4  million  over  that  re- 
uested  for  FY  '72.  Actual  spending  in  FY 
73  amounted  to  »590  million. 

Under  the  Special  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
dosed,  if  enacted  by  the  Congress,  the  fol- 
1  )wing  new  separate  items  would  be  Incor- 
I  orated : 

Grants  for  development  and  Implenienta- 
tion  of  comprehensive  plans  (Part  B) 

Matching  grants  to  Improve  and  strengthen 
l^w  enforcement  (Part  CI 

Aid  for  correctional  institutiCHis  and  pio- 
^3ins  (Part  E) 

Technical    assistance 

Manpower  development  (LEEP> 

Of  the  total  revenue  sharing  funds  made 
■Ivallable  (tSOO  million).  85  percent  ($680 
rilUion)  would  be  allocated  to  the  states  by 
population  and  15  percent  ($120  million) 
1  ould  be  retained  by  LEAA  for  use  as  dis- 
c  retionary  funds. 

LEAA  APPROF'RIATKMS 
|ln  millions  ot  dollar«| 


tstimate,  H74 

1973      reqyesu 


C  miorehensive  pl»flniR|  §  rants  (pt.  6) 
tfatchinf  action  gianis  (pt    C). 

Allocated  to  States  by  population, 

Di<crcrion,ir» 
S^ial  revenue  sharing 

Altocati6<i  ts  States  by  population.. 

Disc/etionary _ 

Ckireclions(pt  E)  

T  ichnical  assistance 

I  ichnokify  »i«»lvs« 

Ntopower  devetap«wn<<LEEP)      

P  ita  ry^tems  and  statistical  analysis... 
tt  snagement  and  Oi>eiatMins 


50.0 


4*0.2 
88.7 


113.0 
10  0 
31.5 
45.0 
21.2 
15.5 


680.0 
120.0 


4«.4 


25.5 
17.1 


Tola! 


855.3 


891.  1 


Note!  Totals  ma    not  add  up  due  to  rounding. 

THANSPORTATION 

Proposed  1974  federal  expenditures  for 
tiigbways.  airports  and  transit  are  almost  the 
s  une  as  1973.  A  total  of  $4  4  billion  Is  planned 
f  >r  highways  Including  $2.6  billion  for  the 
rational    interstate    system.    The    amounts 
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allocated  to  other  road  programs  has  steadily 
increased  over  the  la.'st  two  years  with  larger 
amounts  going  to  urban  streets. 

The  Administration  propo^^es  conibiniuK 
the  non-interstate  system  highways  with  two 
new  rural  and  txrban  programs.  Tills  is  shown 
in  the  budget  figures.  The  new  urban  pro- 
gram could  be  u.sed  at  local  discretion  for 
roads  or  transit.  It  Is  not  clear  if  Congress 
will  agree  with  the  President's  proposals. 

The  unspent  surplus  iu  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  (impounded  funds)  will  grow  to  $5.4 
billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1973  and  to  *6.7 
billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1974. 

Pund.s  available  for  new  commitments  for 
transit  construction  increased  from  $508 
million  to  $980  million  between  fiscal  1972 
and  1973,  $1  billion  wUl  be  available  in  fiscal 
1974. 

The  Administration  Intends  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  an  additional  $3  billion  in  new  con- 
tract authority  for  transit.  This  would  bring 
the  total  up  to  $6.1  bUUon. 

The  Administration  continues  to  be  op- 
posed to  authorizing  a  new  program  of  transit 
operating  subsidies. 

Funds  available  for  airport  construction 
win  continue  at  the  $280  million  level.  Of 
this  amount.  $30  million  is  for  general  avia- 
tion airports.  An  additional  $15  million  Is 
available  for  airport  planning. 

The  Administration  plans  no  further  fund- 
ing beyond  June  30,  1973  for  federal  mar- 
stials  at  major  airports.  They  also  continue 
to  oppose  legislation  (S  38 — expected  to  pass 
Senate  next  week)  authorizing  $.J5  million 
for  an  expanded  federal  airport  security 
force. 

A  total  of  $90  million  will  be  available  for 
highway  safety  programs  in  1974. 

Funding  for  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  (.\MTRAK)  will  decrease 
from  $107  million  In  1973  to  $93  million  In 
1974  AMTRAK  reportedly  sought  a  much 
higher  funding  level  for  1974. 

SEtrCTED  HIGHWAY  PfiOfiRAMS-^ACTUAL  SPENDING 
|ln  millions  ot  dollars) 


1972  73 

authori- 
jations 


1973        1974 

1972      esti-        esti- 
actual     mate       nrrate 


Propram  by  activities: 
Interstate  Highyvays 

System  . 

Primary  system 

Secondary  system 

Rural  primary  and 

seceodary    

Proposed  rural  prof  ram... 
Urban  eWeosion  iKghways. 
Urban  systetn 

T«4MCS __ 

Piopcsed  urban  pfogram.  . 

Brniee  ret^atement     

Economic  gjgw'lr  cenler 

higtiways. 

forest  hijtmavs .    . 

Planning  and  researdi 

PuWie  land  highways 


(4,  000)  3,  360  2, 800 
(570)  443  360 
(3«0)      290       290 


2,  6C0 


13861 


95 


(275)  250  240 
(103)  527  140 
<100)   44   265 


625 


(125). 


55 


800 
75 


(50)  _ 

(33)  20 

80 

(16)  10 


20  16 
67  81 
12      5 


ENVIROMMENTAL    PROTECTION    AGFNCT 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
(EPA)  proposed  operating  budget  for  fiscal 
1974  will  increase  by  $44  million  from  $471 
million  to  S515  million.  Although  this  figure 
represents  a  net  increase  of  9J  percent  in 
EPA  s  operating  funds  (as  compared  to  an 
overall  federal  budget  Increase  of  7.6  per- 
cent ) ,  there  are  some  disappointing  decreases 
in  programs  of  nxajor  interest  to  county 
governments. 

Unfortunately  for  counties,  the  budget  in- 
crea.ses  are  only  for  EPA  administrative  and 
regulatory  costs  and  not  for  direct  services 
or  programs  through  grants  to  state  and  local 
government.  In  fact,  while  solid  waste  and 
water  pollution  control  grants  are  being 
"chopped ',  the  overall  manpower  resources 
of  EPA  are  being  Increased  by  703  to  a  total 
of  9.203  full  time,  permanent  positions. 

Thus,  new  money  is  being  used  to  regulate 
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and  control  rather  than  to  perform  services 

or  construct  environmental  control  projects. 

Solid  waste 

Foremost  among  program  decreases  is  the 
drastic  ehmuxation  of  the  solid  waste  re- 
cycling demonstration  grants  prograna,  $30 
million  had  been  appropriated  by  Congress 
in  fiscal  1973  for  recycling  projects  under 
the  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1S70.  Four 
grants  toUUing  $20J  mUlion  have  been 
awarded  to  date  (Including  a  $4  million 
grant  to  San  Diego  County,  Calif.,  for  a  proj- 
ect to  convert  solid  waste  Into  fuel  oil).  EPA 
does  not  plan  to  use  the  remainder  of  the 
$30  million. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  is  not 
seeking  an  extension  of  the  Resource  Recov- 
ery Act,  which  expires  June  30,  1973,  and 
includes  both  demonstration  project  grants 
and  plannmg  grants. 

EPA  has,  to-date,  made  a  policy  decision 
not  to  fund  any  local  government  solid  waste 
construction  grants  or  demonstration  proj- 
ects. It  believes  solid  -waste  is  a  "local"  prob- 
lem •with  national  significance  and  that  pro- 
grams should  be  funded  locally,  EPAs 
avowed  emphasis  (in  an  Administration  bill 
to  be  sent  to  Congress  soon)  will  be  to 
"force"  local  governments  to  act  through  a 
.regulatory  program  emanating  from  Wash- 
ington, DC.  and  the  states. 

Congress  has  not  yet  indicated  a  desire  to 
be  this  "tough".  Sen.  Edmund  Muskie  (D- 
Maine),  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Air  aiid  Water  Pollution,  has  developed  a 
"committee  print"  bill  to  continue  the  Re- 
source Act.  The  Hoiise  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Health  and  Environment  also  plans 
henrings  on  proposals  to  amend  the  act. 

The  $5.8  million  requested  for  solid  wast© 
programs  will  be  u.sed  primarily  to  develop 
programs  for  disposal  of  hazardous  wastes. 
Water  pollution 

EP.\  recently  announced  plans  to  release 
only  $5  billion  of  1973  and  1974  contract 
authority  for  the  funding  of  construction 
grants  for  municipal  waste  treatment  plants 
under  the  federal  'Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1972.  This  $5  billion  will 
supplement  the  $1.9  billion  of  1973  apprt^rl- 
ated  funds  making  $6.9  billion  of  construc- 
tion grant  money  available  in  the  fiscal  years 

1973  and  1974. 

This  Is  only  a  portion  of  the  $11  billion 
authorized  by  Congress  for  fiscal  years  1973 
and  1974. 

Some  major  features  of  the  $515  million 
EPA  operating  budget  for  fiscal  1974  are: 

An  increase  of  $53.1  million  for  administer- 
ing the  Water  Pollution  Control  Program, 
including  $20  million  for  grants  to  state 
water  pollution  control  agencies. 

An  increase  of  $4.4  million  for  the  Pesti- 
cide Program. 

An  increase  of  $1.6  million  for  the  Noise 
Pollution  Control  Program. 

A  decrease  of  $6  million  In  the  Air  Pol- 
lution Control  Program. 

An  increase  of  $4  6  million  for  r.gency  and 
regional  management  functions  of  the  new 
water,  pesticides  and  noise  programs. 

NATVR.\I.    &ESOUBCES 

As  is  the  case  with  much  of  the  proposed 

1974  federal  budget,  natural  resources  and 
environment  is  a  "mixed  bag".  Overall, 
President  Nixon's  budget  calls  for  Bpendlng 
$609  million  more  on  natural  resources  and 
the  environment  (see  section  of  EPA  for  fur- 
ther explanatory  material  on  environment*! 
programs)   in  fiscal  1974  than  In  fiscal  1973. 

However,  this  picture  is  somewhat  clouded 
for  county  governments.  A  prime  example  Is 
funding  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  of  1965.  The  proposed  budget  for  grants 
to  states  and  local  governments  shows  an 
increase  of  $33.8  million  to  a  1974  total  of 
$160  million.  However,  this  apparent  In- 
crease is  partially  offset  by  a  reidnctlon  of 
some  $20  million  in  federally-funded  recrea- 
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tion  programs  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund. 

The  Open  Space  program  (see  HUD  budget 
analysis)  may  be  folded  into  the  community 
tierelopment  bloc  grant  proposal.  However, 
until  this  becomes  fact,  local  governments 
will  lose  some  $100  million  for  parks  and  rec- 
reation. 

While  on  the  surface  It  appears  that  local 
governments  receive  an  increase  of  $33.8  mil- 
lion for  park  and  recreation  programs,  fur- 
ther analysis  shows  that  in  fact  there  is  a  re- 
duction of  some  $120  million,  or  a  net  de- 
crease  of  $86.2   million. 

Some  other  highlights  Indicated  In  the 
1974  proposed  budget  in  the  natural  re- 
sources area  include : 

An  overall  increase  of  $19  million  (from 
$179  million  to  $198  million)  in  payments  to 
states  and  counties  that  contain  tax  exempt, 
federally-owned  public  lands.  Examples  of 
payment  levels  for  1974  can  be  found  in  the 
table  below. 

An  Increase  of  $6.5  million  In  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  which  provides  summer 
employment  for  youth  ages  15  through  18. 
The  funding  level  for  this  program  hi  the 
nation's  forests  would  be  $10  million. 

A  major  decline  of  $56  million  in  funding 
for  the  Forest  Roads  and  Trails  program.  This 
program  decreased  from  $157.8  mUlion  in 
1973  to  a  proposed  $113.1  million  In  1974. 
The  cut  reflects  a  shift  in  Administration 
emphasis  to  road  construction  by  timber 
purchasers  in  the  national  forests,  rather 
than    the   federal    government. 

A  proposal  by  the  Administration  for  leg- 
islation regulatmg  strip  mining.  The  budget 
request  for  this  program  is  $7  million  for  a 
program  that  would  encourage  states  to  re- 
claim lands  and  water  damage  by  future 
strip  mining. 

A  $20  million  request  to  fund  the  admin- 
istration and  Implementation  of  a  "national 
land  use  policy  ".  This  funding  is  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  passage  of  land  use  legislation 
which  would  provide  federal  grants  and 
technical  assistance  encouraging  states  and 
local  governments  to  develop  land  use  pro- 
grams which  would  protect  areas  of  critical 
environmental  concern. 

SELECTED    RESOURCE    SPENDING 


1972         1973  1974 

Actual  Estimate  Request 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Payments  to  Stales  and  counties 
(BLM): 

Of(:iands ...,    31.90      37.70       35.00 

Taylor  Gracing  Act _       1.04        1.05  I  ?2 

Mineral  Leasint  Act 55.90      54.00       57  60 

Nalional  Grasslands,  payments  lo 

,      counties.  .  .         .M  .16  24 

LarxJ  and  (*atef  Conservation  Fund 
(BOR): 

Assistance  to  States  and  locals 87.3      126  2        160  0 

Federal  programs  .       84.9      100. 1  gn' 1 

Strip  mining  regulation  (proposed)  ._.     .  70 

Land  use  planning(proposed) '__'_       tiio 

FOREST    SERVICE,    USOA 

Nalional    Grassland,    payments    lo 

„     counhes 53  .52  .55 

Youth  Con^ervition  Curps.. 2.76  3  50  10  04 

Forest  Roads  and  Trails .    .     175.18  157.35  11315 


RrHAL    DEVELOPMTNT 

The  FY  1974  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  (USDA)  reflects  greater  depend- 
ence on  loan  authority  rather  than  old-line 
grants  and  significantly  reduces  five  pro- 
grams popular  with  coimty  governments. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  water  and 
sewer  grants  have  been  frozen  (earlier  in  the 
year  USDA  expected  to  spend  $42  mUlion  of 
the  $108  million  FY  1973  appropriation). 
More  than  1000  rural  counties  have  used 
these  grants  In  combination  with  private 
loans  to  finance  water  lines  for  families  pre- 
viously without  Indoor  facilities. 

The  36-year  old  Rural  BnTironinental  As- 
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sistance  Program  (RE.'iP),  a  feder.^  co't- 
sharing  conservation  program  used  by  many 
farmers,  has  come  to  a  halt.  Of  the  $225  mil- 
lion FY  1973  appropriation.  $140  million  is 
Imjxiunded  and  only  $5  million  spent.  Com- 
mitments through  December,  1973  will  be 
honored. 

An  end  has  come  to  the  direct  two  percent 
loans  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. They  ■will  be  replaced  with  direct  five 
percent  loans  guaranteed  by  the  government. 

Housing  Interest  subsidies  for  low-income 
families  and  farm  labor  housing  programs 
fall  under  the  Administration's  19-nionth 
moratorium  and  reevaluation. 

Emergency  loans  for  disaster  repair  to 
farmers  and  rural  homeowners  costing  $80 
million  last  year  are  entirely  terminated. 

The  much-touted  Rural  Development  Act 
passed  in  the  last  Congress  contains  only 
$333  million,  mostly  loans,  rather  than  the 
$500  million  authorization.  Major  line  Items 
are  community  facilities  grants,  $10  million; 
community  facilities  loans,  $100  million,  and 
rural  Industrialization  loans,  $200  million. 
Gone  are  planning  grants,  waste  disposal, 
pollution  abatement  and  fire  protection 
funds. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  SPENDING 

|In  millions  ot  dollars] 


1972  1973 

actual   estimate 


1974 
request 


Agricultural  stabilisation 515.4  514  8  322  6 

Scilcon'.erua'ion   333.4  359.5  314.3 

Farmers  Home  Administration!..  4?9.  4  431.4  31?. 9 

REA  (direct  electric  loans). 550.9  619.0  375.1 

Agriculture  extension 169.7  191.7  197.2 

Cooperative  Research  Sernce 74.7  82.8  68.5 

Food  clamps 1,916.8  2.193.3  2,195.8 

Special  milk  program 715.7  698.6  787.2 


I  Most  of  the  funds  shown  are  for  loan  pfojtams,  not  projec 

grafts. 

EDUCATIOW 

The  Administration  will  submit  to  Con- 
gress again  Its  Education  Revenue  Sharing 
package  which  folds  In  over  30  categorical 
grant  programs  into  one  $1.9  billion  single 
formula  grant  including  funds  for  Impacted 
area  aid  and  vocational  education. 

In  the  1974  budget,  all  federal  programs 
which  have  the  direct  support  of  educational 
activities  as  a  major  purpose,  or  which  In- 
volve the  use  of  education  resources  to 
achieve  other  purposes  are  Included  in  the 
Office  of  Education  Budget.  (See  Health  sec- 
tion for  health  manpower  training  pro- 
grams). The  Administration  also  plans  to 
propose  legislation  that  would  provide  an  in- 
come tax  credit  for  tuition  paid  to  nonpublic 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  Education  Revenue  Sharing  proposal 
will  earmark  funds  for  vocational  education 
and  impacted  area  aid  to  Insure  a  minimum 
level  of  funds  in  these  priority  areas  but  give 
State  and  local  school  officials  much  grenter 
flexibility  in  targeting  and  programming  the 
funds. 

The  funds  for  impacted  area  aid  for  chil- 
dren whose  parents  both  live  and  work  on 
federal  property,  (so  called  "A"  children), 
will  be  provided  at  the  full  estimated  en- 
titled for  1974  according  to  the  cnicria  in 
existing  law.  The  state  education  authorities 
would  be  required  to  pass  these  funds 
through  to  the  affected  school  district. 

Federal  support  for  (so  called  "B")  chil- 
dren whose  parents  work  on  federal  property, 
but  live  in  the  community  and  help  support 
schools  would  be  eliminated  in  1974. 

County  OrixioN  :  Do  Bt'dcet  Cuts  Hurt 
Counties? 

In  the  short  run,  most  counties  clearly 
will  feel  the  pinch  of  President  Nixon's 
present  impoundments  and  proposed  cut- 
backs in  the  1974  federal  budget.  Seme  coun- 
ties  will  be   hit  harder  than  others. 

In  the  long  run  if  the  President  is  success- 
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ful  in  cutting  unnecessary  federal  expendi- 
tures, all  counties  stand  to  benefit  from  re- 
duced inflation  and  stable  federal  tax  rates. 

The  budget  shows  that  the  Administra- 
tion is  serious  about  reorpani^'ii'ig  cumber- 
some federal  programs  and  giving  state  and 
local  elected  oflicials  more  responsibility. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  "Special 
Revenue  Sliaring  "  or  bloc  grams  of  funds  to 
local  goveri.meiits  for  local  priority  items. 

Not  all  programs  have  been  reduced.  There 
have  been  .some  program  increases,  notably: 

Crime  fighting  in  the  Law  Enforcement 
Aijistance  Administration   (LEAA) 

Aid  to  communities  deoegregatiug  schools 

Drug  abuse 

Sev,  age  treatment  plants 

Highway  beaulificauou 

It  is  hard,  however,  to  imagine  a  county 
that  will  e:scape  the  impact  of  these  major 
impoundments  and  cutbacks: 

Public  employment  program   (EE.'V  Act) 

Impacted  school  aid 

Roads  and  streets 

Community  action  agencies  and  other  GEO 
programs 

Housing  and  community  development 

Model  cities 

Hospital  construction 

Mental  health  centers 

Solid  waste 

Regional  medical  programs 

Public  works  and  buildings 

Soil  conservation,  rural  electrification 

In  some  instance.s,  the  total  fiscal  impact 
on  counties  is  unclear.  For  example.  Congress 
put  a  ceiling  of  $2  5  billion  on  social  services 
(day  care  centers,  coun.=eling.  etc).  TTie 
President  proposes  to  spend  $2  "billion  of  this 
account.  However.  HEW  Is  about  to  issue 
tough  new  administrative  guidelines  that  are 
expected  to  save  at  least  $200  million. 

Our  immediate  cotinty  problems  are  w  iMi 
the  "transition"  period.  Where  programs  are 
being  merged  Into  special  revenue  sharing  it 
is  not  clear  how  the  Administration  plans  to 
handle  funding  during  the  changeover. 
WJiere  programs  are  being  completely  ter- 
minated, such  as  community  action  agencies, 
the  local  political  pressures  will  be  inten- 
sive to  continue  these  services  The  big  ques- 
tion is,  will  the  Administration  review  scnne 
of  its  spending  proposals  and  work  with  local 
governments  iu  planning  a  smooth  transi- 
tion? 

WHAT    CAN    COUNTIES    DO? 

In  some  respects,  county  officials  find  them- 
selves in  the  poEitlon  of  a  man  watching  his 
mother-in-law  drive  over  a  cliff  in  his  Cadil- 
lac. 

Since  the  impoundments  became  known, 
■we  have  had  one  meeting  w.tli  count  v  policy- 
makers (county  executives) .  and  we  have  had 
many  telephone  conversations.  The  consensus 
seems  to  be  that  the  PreFiaein  is  basically 
right  in  bis  goals  and  fhou:d  be  .'=upportcd 
but  that  there  will  be  heck  to  pay  during  the 
transition. 

One  immediate  need  is  to  document  ci7t"s 
that  a'e  basically  unfair  and  cause  local 
hp.rd-^hips  that  cannot  be  remedied  from  local 
resources.  Many  ret.-oactive  cut.s  in  welfare 
and  .social  .-services  programs  surely  are  in  this 
catcfrory.  This  review  is  underway.  All  mem- 
bers are  urged  to  contact  NACo  with  specific 
case  histories.  We  must  appeal  to  the  Ad- 
ministration   in    these    hardship    cases. 

A  .-second  approach  is  to  vigorou.-Iy  support 
the  President's  special  revenue  sharing  on 
grant  consolidation  programs  in  community 
development,  manpower,  education  and  law 
enforcement  We  will  have  some  amendments 
to  ofTer  to  his  proposals,  but  the  mc'^t  impor- 
tant thing  is  that  the  approach  is  sound. 

A  third  approach  is  to  work  with  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  in  recom- 
mending shifts  in  priorities  within  the  agreed 
budget  bureaucracy.  Also,  It  should  not  be 
accepted  without  debate  that  defense  ex- 
penditures can  not  be  reduced. 

We  also  are  not  giving  up  on  reform  of  the 
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elfare  mess.  Many  of  our  couiuies'  concerns 
proposed  cuts  would  be  eased  if  they  knev,- 
It    some   help    was    coming   on    the   most 
(neroiis    burden    of    the    lot — rising    welfare 
i.  NACo  priority  is  closely  related  to  the 
Iscussion  on  the  federal  budget. 
Given  the  funds  pre.sently  in   the  "pipe- 
le"  and  assuming   that   the   Congress   can 
spend  promptly.  It  is  pos.sible  that  the  corn- 
unity  impact  of  cutbacks  can  be  lessened. 
Client  and  support  groups  from  impounded 
I  rograms  are  beseiging  county  courthouses 
f  :>r  a  share  of  the  counties'  general  Revenue 
Glaring  funds.  Since  general  Revenue  Shar- 
g  allocations  average  only  5  percent  of  the 
■erage  county's  budget   (about  the  level  of 
le  year's  inflation),  we  can  see  little  llkeli- 
l^ood  of  overall  relief  from  these  funds.  Tliis 
particularly  true  in  areas  like  California 
lere  the  state  has  forced  the  counties  to 
se  all  or  a  portion  of  liiese  funds  for  tax- 
it  tinpr. 

CAti    CONCRFSS    HELP? 

We  <;ee  little  prospect  of  Congressional  ac- 
~n  to  prevent  Presidential  Impoundments, 
puundments  have  been  used  since  Thomas 
fTerson's      dministration.   There    Is    a   suit 
iderway  by  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  Joined 
Congressional    leaders,    against    Highway 
Tj'ust  Fund  Impoundments.  If  Congress  wins 
is  one,  we  have  a  whole  new  ball  game. 
If  the  Congressional  leaders  do  not  win  the 
■•rt  test,  it's  hard  to  see  how  they  can  have 
■  policy  role  in  spending  priorities.  What 
difference   would    it   make,    for   example,    if 
~  ss     Increased     the     President's     1974 

btdget  by  $50  billion?  The  President  will  only 
{end  what  he  wants  to  spend.  The  Presi- 
Tit's  only  problem  would  come  if  he  wanted 
spend  for  a  new  program  for  which  Con- 
iss  had  not  authorized  or  appropriated 
nds.  He  can  not  spend  in  a  new  program 
"   without  an  authorization. 
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Congress  has  one  additional  option.  It  can 
'-e  federal  Income  taxes,  and  may  have  to. 
indications  are  that  the  economy  Is  al- 
ly booming.  We  are  apparently  returning 
the  year  when  we  tried  to  control  inflation 
adjusting   Interest    rates.    This    did    not 
■(  irk  then  and  probably  will  not  work  now. 
It  Is  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  by 
1.   the  economy  will   be   booming  out  of 
CO  :Urol  and  a  tax  Increase  will  become  an 
aiiti-lnflation  necessity, 

HOW    ABOUT    PUBLIC    OPINION? 

Ml  the  public  opinion  polls  indicate  that 
th  >  citizens  have  become  "anti-btireaucracy." 
Tl  ey  want  spending  reduced. 

The  President  will  get  strong  public  sup- 
po-t  with  his  battle  cry.  "Get  the  federal 
go  rernment  off  your  back  and  out  of  your 
po  rket." 

O^i-Y  Small  Cuts  in  Federal  Employment — 
The  Federal  Bureaucracy  Triumphs! 
(By  Bernard  F.  Hillenbrand) 
'  The  federal  bureaucracy  is  not  going  to 
be  off  our  backs  or  out  of  our  pockets. 

'The  plain  fact  is  that  the  proposed  1974 
bu  Iget  envisions  a  massive.  $20  billion  cut 
In  domestic  programs  but  proposed  to  ellm- 
te  only  46,100  federal  Jobs  over  the  next 
months.  This  is  about  2  percent  decrease 
the  2,770,000  federal  employees, 
low  big  is  the  bureaucracy?  The  numbers 
tricky.  In  1958,  there  were  2.23  million 
federal  workers.  In  1971,  this  had  Increased 
2.77  mUlion.  This  is  a  relatively  modest 
crease  of  24  percent  but  does  not  take 
'^  account  the  increases  federal  activity 
stimulated  (or  forced)  In  state  and  local 
prt^grams  through  the  grant-in-aid  device. 
1972,  for  example,  about  $40  billion  of 
~il  dollars  were  flowing  to  state  and 
government  In  categorical  grants  and 
coiitributlng  to  the  total  federally  Inspired 
buieaucracy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  Ls  not  the  full  storv.  The  major 
escalation  in  bureaucratic  cost  has  been  at 
the  higher  levels  of  federal  bureaucrats- 
OS  14  and  above. 

Lock  at  these  figure.^;.  In  the  period  for 
19o8-7I.  the  GS-14  and  aboves  increased 
from  24.477  to  72,669.  OS  14  salarie.s  wenf 
from  a  maximum  of  $11,325  to  $30,018  now. 

The  number  of  GS-14s  and  above  is  given 
in  the  table  on  page  2. 

Mike  Causey,  tlie  verv  knowledL'Citble  au- 
thor of  the  "Federal  Diarv"  which  appears 
daily  in  Tlic  Washington  Po.s.',  has  tins 
agencv  breakdown : 

Agriculture  is  due  to  eliminate  4  GOO  of 
Its  Joljs.  down  to  78.800. 

"Commerce  will  grow  200  positions  to 
28.400. 

"Defen.se  will  drop  25.GU0.  to  a  fiscal  1974 
estimate  of  986.800. 

"HEW  is  programmed  to  '  lo.^e  8  400  posi- 
tions, but  most  will  be  paper  transfers  and 
the  department  will  actuallv  be  hiriii"  this 
year.  '  " 

"HUD  will  drop  1.900  jobs  This  is  one  de- 
partment where  officials  believe  tliat  lavoiT^ 
or  RIFs.  will  be  necessary  to  get  down  to  the 
13.900  level, 

"NASA  must  cut  1.800  jobs,  and  will  prob- 
ably have  to  resort  to  reductions-in-force  to 
meet  its  new  target  of  25.000  Jobs. 

"Interior  will  lose  only  about  100  jobs  down 
to  a  level  of  56.900. 

"U.S.  Postal  Services  will  drop  5,000  jobs  to 
564.500  for  the  1974  e.stimate. 

"Justice  will  drop  lOO  also,  but  there  will 
be  many  internal  realignments  as  workers 
are  shifted  to  direct  law  enforcement  v.ork 
Its  fiscal  1974  estimate  is  47.100. 

"Labor's  new  ceiling  will  be  12.400.  a  drop 
of  400  jobs,  mostly  in  the  Manpower  Admin- 
i-stration.  with  the  bulk  of  the  cuts  beiu" 
made  at  Washington  headquarters.  ° 

"State  is  seen  gaining  200  Jobs,  up  to  23.- 

Small  Business  Administration  i.s  set  to  cut 
100  jobs;  Selective  Service  System  about 
1.800;  U.S.  Information  Agency  down  300 
Jobs;  Agency  for  International  Development 
will  lose  900  and  General  Services  Admin- 
istration will  lose  300  while  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  will  gain  300  jobs  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  get  an  addi- 
tional 400  positions  if  the  budget  is  approved 
by  Congress. 

"Footnotes  are  all  important  in  this,  as 
other  budgets.  For  example,  the  8,400  Job  cut 
in  giant  HEW  comes  about  primarily  through 
the  transfer  of  many  workers  to  local  govern- 
ment control  from  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals and  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  here. 

By  "losing"  that  many  emplovees  in  a 
transfer,  HEW  in  fact  will  be  able  to  hire  be- 
tween 8,000  and  9,000  new  employees  to  beef 
up  operations  in  Social  Security  and  other 
agencies.  Actually,  HEW  will  be  hiring  about 
9,000  this  year  and  another  14.000  to  15,000 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  to  staff  new  welfare  re- 
sponsibilities given  it." 
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1971 


Defense  Department 23  119 

Transportation 6  800 

Health.  Education,  and  Welfare!!. .".' e'  347 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra-  ' 

tion  (NASA) 5  ggg 

Treasury  '"  3  3;; 

co"""*'" III"!!!!;;!;'  x%% 

Agriculture 3  517 

Interior. '_\          3  063 

Justice  Department !!!!!!!!! 2  391 

Labor.        ' 1  780 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  1  710 

Veterans' Admiiiislration ___ "'  {'378  ' 

General  Services  Administration  (GSA)  I  012 

All  Government. 72  669 


1958 


9.354 
713 

495 
1,624 
1,599 
1  305 
1,025 
1.075 

305 


7,S6 

407 

22.  477 


Note:  The  Dep.irtment  of  Transportation  and  HUD  did  not 
•xistin  1953, 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Jean- 
ette  Deathridge  Bateman  was  one  of 
those  tireless  and  selfless  individuals  who 
constantly  worked  in  behalf  of  and  for 
the  betterment  of  her  neighbors  and 
whose  achievements  will  live  for  years  as 
a  tribute  to  her. 

Mrs.  Bateman  died  at  81  on  January 
16.  1973.  Throughout  most  of  her  adult 
life  she  was  an  educator,  beginning  her 
teachmg  career  in  a  one-room  school- 
house  which  stood  on  the  Tennessee-Ala- 
bama line. 

Later  she  transferred  to  Stratton 
school  in  Madison,  Tenn..  at  a  time  when 
It  had  only  four  teachers  and  125  stu- 
dents. She  eventually  became  principal 
of  Stratton  school  and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  38  years  before  retiring  in 
1956.  By  that  time  Stratton  had  grown 
until  Mrs.  Bateman  was  in  charge  of  27 
teachers  and  800  students. 

Just  before  her  retirement.  Mrs.  Bate- 
man conceived  and  helped  launch  an 
Idea  which  has  become  an  annual  and 
looked-forward-to  occasion  in  our  com- 
munity. Madison  Hillbilly  Day. 

Reportedly,  she  first  thought  of  the 
Idea  when  she  was  "arrested"  in  a  North 
Carolina  town  where  a  similar  celebra- 
tion was  taking  place.  Her  "arrest"  came 
because  she  was  not  properly  costumed 
for  the  occasion. 

"We  were  walking  down  the  street  and 
saw  all  those  people  in  beards  and  cos- 
tumes. I  got  arrested  for  not  wearing 
one,"  she  said. 

"On  the  way  back  to  Nashville  I  got 
to  thinking.  All  those  people  were  hav- 
ing so  much  fun,  we  ought  to  have  a 
community  project  like  that  in  Madison  " 
she  said.  Thus,  a  tradition  was  born  and 
established. 

Mi-s.  Bateman  was  one  who  believed 
that  all  things  are  possible.  In  1934. 
when  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
visited  NashvUle,  Mrs.  Bateman  decided 
the  Piesident  should  halt  his  motorcade 
at  Stratton  school.  I  am  not  certain  how 
she  arranged  it  but  President  Roosevelt's 
motorcade  did  just  that. 
jgMBD  her  retirement  she  was  honored 
^^^Rpient  of  the  Madison  Sertoma 
Club's  "Service  to  Mankind"  award  and 
given  a  trip  to  Europe  by  her  former 
students  and  appreciative  parents  and 
friends  in  the  community. 
Her  list  of  activities  was  long. 
She  was  active  in  community  and 
civic  activities  and  was  president  of  the 
Madison  Garden  Club  and  the  Tennessee 
Retired  Teachers  Association,  regent  of 
the  Belle  Meade  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  a  board  member  of  the 
Bill  Wilkinson  Hearing  and  Speech  Cen- 
ter, and  the  Nashville  League  for  the 
Hard  of  Hearing. 

She  taught  a  Sunday  school  class  for 
many  years  at  Trinity  United  Methodist 
Church  and  was  chairman  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  of  the  Nashville  Metro- 
politan  Retired    Teachers    Association. 
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She  was  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  His- 
torical Association,  the  Ladles  Hermitage 
Association,  and  Cheekwood  Botanical 
Gardens. 

Mrs.  Bateman  was  a  positive,  Invigor- 
ating and  moving  force  In  our  commu- 
nity. She  will  be  long  and  warmly 
remembered. 


BUFFALO,  N.Y.,  STUDENTS  OUTLINE 
MODEL  HUMAN  RELATIONS  CODE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  €.  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  adults  are 
often  quick  to  criticize  young  people  to- 
day, without  pausing  to  realize  that  the 
great  majority  are  fine  citizens. 

Dr.  Joseph  Manch,  superintendent  of 
the  Buffalo  public  schools,  has  given 
me  a  copy  of  the  Code  of  Human  Rela- 
tions adopted  by  the  Inter-High  School 
Student  Council  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Janu- 
ary 16,  1973,  and  presented  to  the  board 
of  education  January  24, 1973. 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  document, 
clearly  demonstrating  not  only  the  con- 
cern of  the  students  for  harmonious  hu- 
man relations,  but  also  their  maturity 
and  sensitivity  in  recognizing  and  out- 
lining the  need  for  such  standards  in 
these  troubled  times. 

The  code  will  be  distributed  through- 
out the  Buffalo  school  system  and  the 
community.  I  am  pleaded  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues; its  basic  tenets  merit  serious 
deliberation  by  all  of  us: 
Recommendations      op      the      Inter-High 

School  Student  ConNcn,  for  A  Code  of 

Human  Relations — ^January  1973 

■We,  the  members  of  the  Inter-High  School 
Student  Ckjiincil,  recognizing  the  Importance 
of  working  together  harmoniously  and  build- 
ing good  human  relations  In  our  school  and 
nation,  have  formulated  the  following  Code 
of  Human  Relations,  which  we  reconnmend, 
not  only  for  students  and  teachers,  but  for 
o\ir  parents  and  all  Americans. 

Respect — Respect  yourself,  and  treat  others 
with  the  respect  that  you  desire  for  your- 
self. Respect  and  value  differences  In  other 
people. 

Acceptance — Accept  other  people  for  what 
that  are.  Accept  them  as  Individuals  and 
not  as  a  member  of  a  group. 

Understanding — Have  empathy  for  those 
whose  beliefs  or  practices  differ  or  conflict 
■with  one's  own.  Allow  for  differences.  Be 
openmlnded.  Try  to  understand  the  other 
person's  point  of  view.  "Walk  a  mile  in  his 
shoes." 

Patience — Bear  problems  and  difficulties 
calmly  and  without  complaint.  Be  not  hasty 
or  impetuous  In  judging  others. 

Responsibility — Answer  for  your  own  con- 
duct and  obligations.  Don't  always  blame 
others.  Look  to  yourself. 

Trust — Act  in  such  a  way  that  others  can 
rely  on  your  character  and  truthfulness. 
Place  confidence  and  hope  in  others. 

Honesty— Be  truthful  with  others.  Be  fair 
and  straightforward  in  your  conduct,  but 
be  sensitive  to  oth<»'  people's  feelings. 

Dignity — Have  pride  In  yourself.  Earn  the 
respect  of  others  by  being  a  worthy  person. 

Friendship— To  have  a  friend,  be  a  friend. 
Hold  out  your  band  to  others,  regardless  of 
their  race,  creed  or  national  origin. 
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Love — What  the  world  needs  is  love.  All 
the  rest  will  follow. 

The  practice  of  these  "Ten  Commandments 
of  Human  Relations"  will  guarantee  our 
human  rights  through  the  exercise  of  our 
human  responsibilities. 


CONGRESS     SHOULD     ENACT     THE 
DECLARATION  C7  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  witli 
the  Nation's  bicent*miial  only  a  few 
short  years  away,  plans  for  an  elaborate 
ceremony  are  well  underway.  Many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  will  be  spent  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  our  Nation  and  the  birtli  of 
democracy  and  freedom. 

One  Illinois  citizen,  Mr.  Donald  K. 
RobirLson  of  Jacksraiville.  ha.s  come  up 
with  a  very  unique,  and  I  think  par- 
ticularly appropriate,  way  to  memo- 
rialize the  stirring  words  first  written  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Mr. 
Robinson  suggests  in  a  recent  letter  to 
me  that  the  Congress  enact  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  into  law.  on 
the  occasion  of  the  bicentennial,  thus 
reaffirming  our  commitment  to  the 
equality  of  man  his  inalienable  rights  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  puisuit  of  liap- 
piness. 

So  that  all  may  read  Mr.  Robin.'^on's 
fine  letter,  I  am  including  it  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks : 

DiEAR  Paul:  I  would  like  to  s\iggest  legisla- 
tion that  would  remove  the  "Declaration  of 
Independence"  from  a  status  of  common  law 
and  make  it  a  part  of  our  basic  law,  perhaps 
to  be  entitled  "The  American  Philosophy  of 
Democracy."  This  document  generated  an 
entirely  new  concept  of  the  relationship  of 
those  governed  and  those  holding  the  Etew- 
ardship  of  governing,  and  these  ideals  are  as 
timely  now  as  they  were  in  1776. 

The  year  1976  is  devoted  to  the  past  200 
years  of  our  nation.  However,  the  bicenten- 
nial year  should  also  devoid  itself  to  the  daily 
living  of  the  future  which  becomes  hiitorv 
surprisingly  fast.  Tlierefore.  it  struck  me  that 
a  fitting  memorial  to  both  our  forefathers 
and  their  unique  ideals  would  be  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  a  social  order  which  is  realized  by 
each  generation  throuph  practicing  its  phi- 
losophy of  change  to  meet  changing  condi- 
tions for  200  years. 

Much  of  the  concept  of  human  rights  prac- 
tice seems  to  be  generated  out  of  the.=e 
words,  ".  .  .  unalienable  rights."  as  are  the 
limits  of  bureaucracy  mea.'^wred  In  terms  of. 
".  .  .  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer. 
while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  rifht  llieni 
by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses 
and  usurpations,  pursuing  invariably  the 
same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
vmder  absolute  despoti.'^m.  it  is  their  right. 
it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  govern- 
ment, and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their 
future  security." 

Legislation  that  would  make  the  "Decla- 
ration of  Independence"  a  ^ital  organ  of  our 
basic  law  would  endow  future  generations 
with  the  democratic  ideals  out  of  which  in- 
dividual fulfillment  of  potential  is  unequaled 
elsewhere,  while  declaring  to  the  nations  of 
the  world  that  what  the  dignity  of  mankind 
embraces  and  designs  a  dynamic  soci.il  order 
which  continually  evolves  a  means  of  gov- 
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ernir.g  tliat  meets  the  demands  of  the  time 
and  those  governed. 

These  remark.s  are  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion to  evaluate  and  if  the  idea  seen-is  appro- 
priate, sponsor  a  bill  that  would  carry  the 
essentials  of  the  idea  into  law.  The  bicenten- 
nial meetings  I  have  attended  caused  me  to 
consider  bringing  this  idea  to  your  attention. 
Sincerely, 

DoNALO  K.  Robinson. 


HOMESPUN  PHILOSOPHY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLIIv:ol6 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vet- 
eran journalist  who.«e  profestlonall'^ni 
I  have  re.'^pectcd  over  the  years  is  Walter 
Bicla'^skl.  editor  emeritus  of  the  Harvey, 
111..  News  Bee. 

Wally  Ls  best  known  for  his  "Pvound 
the  Town'  coliunn  which  carries  color- 
ful anecdotes  and  news  interpretations 
of  development's  In  the  Harvey  area.  In 
his  column  of  November  29.  1972.  Wally 
wrote  a  very  personal  column  devoted  to 
his  father,  which  I  bcheve  is  a  fascinat- 
int;  and  human  insight  into  a  traditional 
fathcr-.-^on  relationsliip.  It  contains  a 
great  deal  of  homespun  philosophy  that 
I  believe  merits  attention. 

The  column  follows: 
[Prom  the  Harvey  News  Bee,  Nov.  ?9,  1972] 
Round  the  Town- 
(By  'Walter  Bielawski) 

Next  month,  a  few  days  before  Christmas, 
wnil  be  the  83rd  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
my  lather. 

Before  the  h.Tir  on  my  temple'  began  to 
turn  grey,  and  the  bones  in  my  botiy  began 
to  aciie  Willi  age.  1  once  tliouglu  that  I  had 
the  meane;  t  latlier  who  ever  lived. 

One  of  the  meanest  things  I  thought  dad 
ever  did  was  to  be  poor.  Tlie  impai^t  of  this 
poverty  hit  mc  perfonally  just  alter  I  wa.s 
out  ol  diapers  and  wearing  sliort  pnnts  ftr 
the  first  time.  When  other  kids  pot  new 
clothes  and  fancy  shoes,  I  was  given  patched- 
up  hand-me-dcwns  from  my  brother  Fr.ink 
and  from  relatives  and  friends.  When  other 
kids  pot  briglit  new  bicycles  and  stcre- 
boughten  electric  trains,  I  was  given  fome- 
thing  that  looked  like  a  soap-bcx  racer  made 
from  old  wood  and  buggy  wheels  that  had 
been  salvaged  from  the  dump.  When  ctiier 
kids  ate  meats,  fresii  breati,  and  tirai-k  milk 
iroiii  'he  da;ry.  I  wa£  fed  .slewed  rabbit,  ftale 
bread  tmeared  with  lard  and  6prlnkle<l  w.ih 
salt,  and  maybe  some  neck'oones  or  lieans 
on  special  occasions  I  pot  milk  only  all<-r 
dad.  mom.  and  the  two  other  kicis  cra\^lfd 
on  their  hands  and  knees  through  the  onion 
fields  of  South  Holiand  all  summer,  and  then 
toC'k  part  of  their  wages  out  iu  trade  Ircmi 
the  farmers. 

Another  mean  tlilng  I  though:  dad  did  was 
the  way  he  would  always  "embarrass  "  me. 
Wiien  other  fathers  drove  up  to  their  homes 
in  big  cars,  and  wore  grey  flannel  suits  and 
black  lioraberg  hats,  dad  would  ccme  walking 
home  along  Laihrop  avenue,  his  feet  dragging 
and  his  siiouUiers  sapgi.'ig.  dretsed  in  dirty 
old  clothes  covered  with  the  black  talcum 
of  a  foundry  or  the  ebony  dust  of  a  coal 
yard.  While  other  fathers  had  manicured 
linpernails.  dads  hands  were  like  slice 
leather,  covered  with  callouses  and  blisters 
of  manual  labor  and  decorated  «ith  the 
dirt  and  prime  of  hor.cst  toil  While  other 
kids  watched  as  workmen  wheele<i  coal  into 
their  homes  for  the  winter,  I  had  to  watch 
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dad  dragged  home  old  railroad  ties,  tele- 
one  poles,  and  even  orange  crates. 
While  other  fathers  went  off  In  the  middle 
the  day  with  their  golf  clubs  and  tennis 
ckets  and  gold  flasks  tucked  in  their  hip 
I   watched   as   dad   left   the   house 
'  ery  morning  with  a  lunch  bucket   under 
3  arm  containing  perhaps  a  bologna  sand- 
ch  and  a  glass  milk  bottle  filled  with  cold, 
black  coffee. 

Life  with  dad  was  a  dull  and  unexciting 

perience,   and  I  thought   that   was  mean. 

lie   other  kids   stood   in   line   with   their 

hers   at    a   college    football    stadium    and 

big  Chicago  theatre,  I  had  to  stand  in 

le  clutching  my  father's  hand  as  we  waited 

a  free  movie  at  the  old  Buda  gym — and 

ce  we  stood  together  in  a  relief  line  on 

nter  avenue.  It  was  while  we  were  in  the 

ief  line  that  dad  really  "embarrassed'  me. 

before  we  got  to  the  door,  he  broke  do•»^l 

cried  like  a  baby.  He  sobbed  so  badly,  I 

Ijought  he  was  going  to  die.  People  stared. 

no  one  laughed. 

r  thought  dad  was  very  mean,  too.  when  he 

n't  make  something  of  himself  so  we  kids 

ccjuld  ride  home  free  on  his  coattalls.  While 

fathers  had  titles  like  doctor,  teacher, 

yer,  mayor,  storekeeper,  banker,  chief,  dad 

IS  happy  with  just  the  label  of  "Joe".  He 

IS  satisfied  with  his  specialty  as  "laborer", 

his  career  as  husband  and  father.  'While 

of  the  other  kids  got  the  breaks  because 

ir   father   was    "somebody."   my   brother, 

sUter,  and  I  had  to  stand  on  our  own  two 

and  try  to  make  a  niche  in  society  on 

rown. 

t  thought  dad  was  especially  mean  when  he 
to  remain  In  the  shadows.  He  was 
alkays  content  to  be  known  as  Frank's  father, 
Ei^ilys  dad,  or  Walter's  pa.  How  much 
It  would  have  been  through  all  these 
If  we  could  have  bragged  about  being 
s  son  or  daughter,  and  then  watched  as 
es  eyes  raised  in  recognition, 
rhe  meanness,  too,  I  once  thought, 
up  when  dad  relinquished  the  dis- 
llnary  role  at  home  to  mother.  He  was 
old  softy  who  couldn't  hurt  a  fly.  E>ad 
I  luld  have  been  a  "pushover,"  and  we  could 
almost  done  as  we  pleased.  But  because 
chose  the  sole  role  as  "provider",  we  got 
I  pped  across  the  mouth  when  we  even 
crosseyed.  We  were  quarantined  at 
h<lme  when  other  kids  were  running  the 
at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 
we  were  made  to  study,  or  practice  the 
no,  or  do  chores  around  the  house  while 
r  kids  were  playing,  dating,  and  having 
)all.  Just  think  of  all  the  fun  dad  missed! 
once  did  he  have  a  chance  to  bail  us  out 
Jail.  Not  once  did  he  have  to  sober  us  up. 
once  did  he  have  to  go  to  the  hospital 
watch  the  people  In  white  patch  us  up. 
H*ck.  he  missed  a  big  part  of  what  modern, 
CO  itemporary  life  is  all  about. 

^s  mean  as  I  thought  he  was.  the  crudest 
Dad  ever  did  was  the  way  he  chose  to 
His  last  wish  was  "to  go  w-ith  his  boots 
He  wanted  no  part  of  a  hospital,  or  a 
bed  at  home.  Apparently  he  was  "in" 
ty  good  with  the  Boss  upstairs,  because 
Is  exactly  how  he  bowed   out  of  this 
(rid  .  .  .  with  his  boots  on  while  sweeping 
!  3w  from  the  sidewalks. 
That  was  really  cruel,  because  he  and  I 
just   starting   to  enjoy   a   relationship 
thjit  other  people  normally  enjoy  th-ir  en- 
lives.  We  were  Just  beginning  to  know 
another  as  father  and  son  when  It  was 
suddenly  all  over.  By  dying  the  way  he  did, 
deprived  me  of  a  final  chance  to  tell  him 
loved  him:   a  last  chance  to  thank  htm, 
a  final  chance  to  tell  him  I  was  proud  to 
his  son. 

ires,  at  one  time  I  thought  I  had  the  mean- 
father  In  the  world,  but  now  I  adore  him 
fot  It. 

Today.  I  know  that  when  other  kids  re- 
ce  ved  store-bought  electric  trains  and  bi- 
cy  ries,  that  soap-box  racer  he  gave  to  me  was 
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EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

priceless,  because  it  was  assembled  out  of 
pure  love. 

Because  he  wore  old  clothes  and  was 
covered  with  the  dust  and  dirt  of  manual 
labor  I  now  know  the  dignity  of  honest  toil. 

Because  he  once  cried  like  a  baby  when 
things  beyond  his  control  forced  hlni  to  his 
knees.  I  can  now  recogni^^e  individual  cour- 
age and  pergonal  pride  in  other  people  and 
can  respect  them  for  these  qualities. 

I  am  glad  we  were  poor,  because  now  I  can 
fully  appreciate  the  luxuries  I  enjoy. 

And  because  dad  chose  to  remain  in  the 
shadows  all  his  life  he  let  the  sun  and  bright 
light  shine  on  those  he  loved  the  nio/i. 

Maybe  dad  knows,  and  maybe  he  doesn't, 
but  three  weeks  ago  I  delivered  a  set  of  plans 
to  a  building  contractor  in  Arkansas.  Some- 
day, a  new  structure  will  sprout  from  the  red 
Ozark  soil.  And  when  it  is  completed,  it  will 
stand  tall;  it  will  stand  straight,  and  it  will 
stand  proud  and  handsome — the  same  way 
dad  stood  all  the  years  of  his  life. 

It  will  be  a  temple  where  people  will  labor 
with  their  hands  and  backs  in  honest  toil  to 
create  things  of  beauty.  And  when  that 
building  is  done,  there  will  be  a  sign  for 
everyone  to  see.  That  sign  will  read:  "Joe 
Bielawski  &  Sons,  Manufacturing  Plant  and 
Warehouse."  It  will  be  a  living  mommient  to 
a  man  who  I  once  thought  was  the  meanest 
father  iii  ilie  world. 


WHO  WAS  RIGHT  IN  VIETNAM? 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Senator  Goldwater  of  Arizona  circulated 
a  Vietnam  white  paper  pointing  out  the 
punishment  our  President  has  taken 
from  certain  Members  of  Congi-ess  and 
some  members  of  the  press  as  he  at- 
tempted to  secure  a  durable  honorable 
peace  in  Vietnam.  In  this  document,  he 
recalls  some  of  the  distortions  and  in- 
temperate attacks  made  by  these  per- 
sons who  did  not  bear  the  responsibility 
for  the  negotiations.  The  quotations  cited 
by  various  members  of  the  press  are  most 
revealing.  One  can  only  speculate  how 
much  sooner  peace  would  have  come 
without  them.  Therefore,  I  wish  to 
commend  this  analysis  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues : 

Vietnam  Wjiite  Paper 
i  introduction 

For  four  pgonizing  years.  Richard  Nixon 
has  stood  virtually  alone  in  the  Nation's 
capital  while  little,  petty  men  flayed  him 
over  American  involvement  in  Indochina. 
For  four  years,  he  has  been  the  victim  of 
the  most  vicious  personal  attacks.  Day  and 
night.  America's  predominantly  liberal  na- 
tional media  hammered  at  Mr.  Nixon,  slicing 
from  all  sides,  attacking,  hitting  and  cutting. 
The  intellectual  establishment — those  whose 
writings  entered  America  into  the  Vietnam 
war — pompously  postured  from  their  Ivy 
hideaways,  using  their  inordinate  power  to 
Influence  public  opinion  to  malign  the  Presi- 
dent. And  over  all  those  years,  there  were 
the  incessant  attacks  from  the  United  States 
Congres.s — the  low-motivated  partisan 
thrusts  from  many  who  envied  the  Presi- 
dent's office  and  many  more  wlio  cynically 
molted  their  hawk's  feathers  for  those  of 
the  dove. 

No  President  has  been  mider  more  con- 
stant and  unremitting  harassment  by  men 
who  should  drop  to  their  knees  each  lUght 
to  tliank  the  Alniiyhtv  that  tliev  do  not  have 
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to  make  the  same  decisions  that  Richard 
Nixon  did.  Standing  with  the  President  in  all 
those  years  were  a  handful  of  reporters  and 
a  number  of  newspapers — nearly  all  outside 
of  Washington.  There  were  also  the  coura- 
geous men  of  Congress  who  would  stand  firm 
beside  the  President.  But  most  importantly 
there  were  the  millions  upon  millions  of 
quite  ordinary  Americans — the  great  Silent 
Majority  of  citizens — who  saw  our  country 
through  a  period  where  the  shock  troops  of 
leftist  public  opinion  daily  propagandized 
against  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  people  of  character  and  steel. 

What  follows  is  a  partial  record  of  how 
wrong  and  how  harsh  were  the  critics  when 
things  were  most  difficult.  The  Overwhelm- 
ing evidence  supports  the  observation  that 
pessimism  and  gloom  were  the  watchwords 
of  the  wordsmlths  and  electronic  media  com- 
mentators. Marking  the  reportage  of  Viet- 
nam is  the  xinavoidable  Impression  that  the 
worst  of  everything  was  to  be  found  and 
prominently  reported.  And  especially  in  the 
most  powerful  quarters  of  the  mass  media. 
there  was  rarely  an  indication  of  simple  trust 
In  what  the  leader  of  the  free  world  was  do- 
ing, or  a  hopeful  tone  that  the  partisans  and 
cynics  Just  might  be  wrong  and  the  Presi- 
dent right. 

Through  four  years  of  distorted  televi- 
sion reports — such  as  those  of  CBS  during 
the  Cambodian  Incursion  and  that  of  ABC 
during  the  Laotian  action — the  American 
people  were,  over  the  great  preponderance  of 
time,  given  negative  and  disheartening  re- 
ports of  Vietnam  progress.  NBC's  Phil  Brady 
often  echoed  what  seemed  to  be  an  anti- 
American  script.  John  Hart  of  CBS  traveled 
to  Hanoi  and  brought  back  hundreds  of  feet 
of  Communist-sanctioned  film  to  show  the 
American  public.  All  networks  have  used 
countless  reels  of  enemy  film — and  though 
fairly  labeling  it — the  steady  process  of  the 
display  of  obvious  enemy  propaganda  cannot 
but  have  an  eventual  toll. 

And  the  media  has  tended  to  believe  the 
worst  about  the  American  presence — remem- 
ber the  "destroyed"  dikes?  Each  time  it  was 
something  new — the  dikes,  the  civilians,  the 
hospital,  the  neutral  ships  and  always  the 
truth  took  longer  to  catch  up  with  the  dis- 
tortions. 

Now,  through  the  worst  gauntlet  of  oppro- 
brium and  malicious  defamation  in  American 
history,  the  President  has  brought  us  to  a 
successful  end  in  Indochina.  The  guns  are 
silent,  and  our  men  will  be  coming  home  to 
stay.  History  will  record  In  the  generations  to 
come  what  only  a  few  have  seen  first  hand: 
that  In  this  most  darkening  crisis,  Richard 
Nixon  thought  more  of  his  country  than 
himself,  bringing  his  skills,  his  heart,  and 
the  extra  dimension  of  a  rare  and  courageous 
human  being. 

so  WRONG  FOR  SO  LONG 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  30,  1972] 
The  American  bombs  falling  on  .  .  .  North 
Vietnam  .  .  .  have  dimmed  prospects  not  only 
for  peace  in  Indochina  but  for  the  wider 
detente  for  which  all  mankind  has  prayed. 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

May  3.  1970. 
The  answer  can  only  be  that  he  has  no 
plan  to  end  the  war,  much  less  win  the  peace, 
that  Vietnamization  by  itself  Is  not  and  can- 
not be  such  a  plan  . . . 

Aprii.  4.  1972. 
"It  Is  not  going  to  be  so  easy  to  explain 
away   a  North  Vietnamese   military  success 
this  time." 

Mat  12.  1972. 
.  .  .  the  President — by  imperial  fiat — has 
placed  the  nation  In  hazard  of  the  gravest 
confrontation  with  the  Soviets  since  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  .  .  .  this  is 
failure  on  a  grand  scale. 

December  26,  1972. 
.  .   .  why  should  bombing  a  people  make 
them  want  to  deal  in  good  faith? 
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(By  James  Reston) 

December  27,  1972. 
This    (the   bombing)    Is  war  by  tantrum, 
and  It  is  'worse  than  the  Cambodian  and 
Laotian  Invasions, . . . 

May  8,  1970. 
Accordingly   (after  Cambodia),  he  Is  now 
In  a  dangerous  situation,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

February  28,  1971. 
There  Is  something,  not  only  illogical,  but 
almost  dishonorable  in  his  (the  President's) 
present  strategy. 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

April  10,  1972. 
(Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger)   .  .  .  have  no 
options  except  more  of  the  destruction  that 
everyone   knows   is   morally   outrageous  and 
politically  useless. 

Mat  18,  1972. 
The  North  Vietnamese  say  they  are  clear- 
ing American  mines  from  the  Haiphong  har- 
bor as  planes  drop  them.  . . . 

December  30,  1972. 
.  ,  .  the    elected    leader    of    the    greatest 
democracy  acts  like  a  maddened  tyrant,  .  .  . 

jANtJART  6,  1973. 
Even  with  sympathy  for  the  men  who  fly 
American  planes,  and  for  their  families,  one 
has  to  recognize  the  greater  courage  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  people.  . . . 

January  8,  1973. 
.  .  .  they  (the  enemy)   are  a  people  of  ex- 
traordinary determination  and  bravery. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  7,  1973] 
He  has  conducted  a  bombing  policy  ...  so 
ruthless  and  so  difficult  to  fathom  politically 
as  to  cause  millions  of  Americans  to  cringe 
In  shame  and  to  wonder  at  their  President's 
very  sanity. 

(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

March  3,  1971. 
.  .  .  the  more  the  President's  policy  becomes 
known,  the  more  the  support  for  it  wanes. 
Januabt  27,  1972. 
...  To    anybody    who    tells    them     (the 
enemy)   to  negotiate,  they  can  say  that  the 
United  States  betrays  secret  dealings  for  In- 
ternational   political    advantages.    In    these 
conditions,  the  negotiating  prospect  Is  now 
virtually  nil. 

Mat  U,  1972. 
But  President  Nixon's  action  does  put  In 
hazard  the  summit  meeting  with  the  Rus- 
sians .  ,  .  And  it  washes  out  the  rapport  Mr. 
Nixon  established  with  the  Chinese  leaders 
in  what  he  called  "the  week  that  changed 
the  world." 

June  4,  1972. 
It  Is  not  wrong  to  say  that  if  the  war  Is  not 
ended  In  the  next  few  months.  It  will  prob- 
ably not  be  ended  in  the  next  few  years. 

November  26,  1972. 
...  we  have  been  shamed  as  a  nation,  .  .  . 

December  24,  1972. 
.  .  .  Mr.   Nixon   called   on   the   bombers — 
an  action,  in  my  Judgment,  of  senseless  ter- 
ror which  stains  the  good  name  of  America. 
(By  Tom  Braden  and  Frank  Manklewlcz) 

June  2,  1970. 
Vietnamization  was  always  doubtful  .  .  . 
Now  the  failure  is  plain  through  all  of  Indo- 
china. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 
Dec.  19,  1972] 
Over  and  over  again  Mr.  Nixon  has  tried 
to  bomb  Hanoi  Into  submission.  It  has  not 
worked  before  and  it  will  not  work  today. 

CBS  NEWS 

(By  Dan  Rather) 

May  5,  1972. 
The    scheduled    summit    In    Moscow    next 
mouth  Is  clearly  in  danger.  None  of  these  are 
pleasant  thoughts. 

(By  Eric  Sevareld) 

May  4,  1972. 
It  Is  no  longer  a  question  of  repelling  the 
Hanoi  general   offensive,   but  of  holding  It. 
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On  present  evidence,  there  Is  no  prospect  of 
driving  them  out  of  the  provinces  they  have 
taken  .  .  . 

Mat  8,  1972. 
I  would  suspect  that  the  summit  will  not 
come  off. 

May  9,  1972. 
The  realistic  argument  is  whether  this  new 
gamble  for  peace  in  Vietnam  will  not,  In  it- 
self, set  off  unpeaceful  moves  In  Europe  or 
the  Mideast  out  of  Russia's  need  to  save  face 
if  nothing  more. 

May  17,  1972. 
The  bad  news  In  the  next  few  days  could 
be  the  fall  of  Kontum  rated  as  probable  here 
and  the  fall  of  Hue  rated  only  as  possible  .  .  . 
(By  Charles  Collingwood) 

May  9,  1972. 
.  .  .  Certainly  the  Moscow  summit  meet- 
ing, from  which  so  much  had  been  expected, 
is  now  in  Jeopardy.  .  .  . 

(By  Marvin  Kalb) 

May  9,  1972. 
One  casualty  of  the  President's  mining  and 
blockade  may  well  be  his  upcoming  summit 
to  Moscow. 

NBC   NEWS 

(By  David  Brinkley) 

December  19,  1972. 
The  best  settlement  would  be  to  get  out, 
.  .  .  the  American  people  long  ago  decided 
the  war  was  a  mistake,  .  .  .  the  American 
people  are  mature  enough  to  accept  a  bad 
settlement.  ...  It  is  hard  to  see  any  good 
reason  for  delaying  the  American  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam. 

(By  John  Chancellor) 

May  8.  1972. 
Tlie  summit  Is  In  Jeopardy  today. 

ABC   NEWS 

(By  Harry  Reasoner) 

December  19.  1972. 
The  news  .  .  .  about  the  Vietnam  negotia- 
tions breaking  down  was  very  scary  and  de- 
pressing .  .  .  Dr.  Kissinger's  boss  has  broken 
Dr.  Kissinger's  word.  It's  very  hard  to  swallow 
.  .  .  backing  off  from  a  cease  fire  is  a  weight 
and  comes  very  close  to  a  breaking  of  faith, 
with  Hanoi  maybe,  with  Americans  more  cer- 
tainly. 

(By  Howard  K.  Smith) 

May  10.  1972. 

...  as  a.  I  hope,  Judicious  conimentator. 
I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  what  has  been  done. 
newsweek 

May  15.  1972. 

The  Specter  of  Defeat. — Cover  title. 

.  .  .  the  Nixon  Admhiistration  suddenly 
found  Itself  faced  with  the  specter  of  defeat 
in  Vietnam. 

.  .  .  the  President  must  have  been  aware 
that  he  was  running  grave  risks. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Nixon  now  seemed  to  be  contem- 
plating a  massive  military  counterstroke — a 
move  that  could  scuttle  the  summit  and 
severely  damage  his  image  as  a  President 
whose  strongest  suit  was  foreign  policy. 

.  .  .  many  U.S.  military  men  expected 
(Kontum)  to  fall  soon,  opening  the  way  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  to  cut  South  Vietnam 
in  half. 

...  a  blockade  of  Haiphong  .  .  .  would 
almost  certainly  bring  an  immediate  can- 
cellation of  the  Nixon  visit  (to  Russia). 

The  North  Vietnamese  offensive  has  al- 
ready dealt  a  serious  blow  to  the  so-called 
Nixon  doctrine. 

.  .  .  the  weight  of  evidence  over  the  years 
suggests  that  much  of  America's  bombing 
has  been  in  vain. 

TIME 

The  Big  Red  Blitz.— Cover  title. 

...  It  is  universally  recognized  that  the 
Communists  are  able  to  keep  fighting  at  a 
brisk  pace  for  many  months. 

Blockading  the  ports  of  Haiphong  and 
other  entry  ports  .  .  .  would  risk  direct  con- 
flict with  Soviet  and  Chinese  vessels. 
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[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
Oct.  24,  1971 1 

OTHERS 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 
.  .  .   (President  Nixon)  will  negotiate  with 
anyone  but  the  North  Vietnamese  and  will  go 
anywhere  but  Paris  in  search  of  peace. 
(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
May  12,  1972) 
(By  Carl  Rowan) 
So  Nixon  decided — and  make  no  mistake 
about  it — that  he  would  risk  \^-ar  with  Rus- 
sia and  or  China  rather  than  accept  defeat 
and  ■insolence  and  insult"  from  .  .  .  Norlli 
Vietnam. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
May  6.  1972) 
(By  Milton  Vlorst) 
So  what's  left?  I  hate  to  use  a  dirty  word. 
but  what's  leU  mav  be  ihe  nukes.  .  .  . 


FRAMERS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 
FOUNDED  NATION  ON  A  STRONG 
CONGRESS 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  6.  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  much  di.scussion  currently  con- 
cerning the  matter  of  the  powers  of  the 
three  supposedly  coequal  branches  of 
Government,  the  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive. 

In  this  connection  it  is  sometimes  en- 
lightening to  review  the  intent  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion as  reflected  in  debate  and  other 
available  historical  data. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard,  the  famous  his- 
torian who  has  done  much  research  on 
this  subject,  concluded  in  his  book.  "The 
Republic."  that  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion certainly  expected  the  Congress 
would  be  the  dominant  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  seen 
congressional  powers  eroded  and  weak- 
ened over  the  years.  I  wanted  to  place 
in  the  Record  herewith  a  quotation  from 
Dr.  Beard's  book  becau.se  I  believe  my 
colleagues  and  the  American  people  will 
find  this  item  of  interest. 

The  qliotation  follows: 

QVOTATION 

In  my  opinion.  Individuals  and  groups 
rise  in  stature  and  power  in  some  relation 
to  their  conception  of  their  responsibilities 
and  opportunities.  There  is  no  duty  of  legis- 
lators so  humble  that  it  does  not  symbolize 
some  greatness  of  quality.  And  the  duty  of 
Congress  as  contemplated  by  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  is  as  great  as  the  greatness 
of  our  nation  and  of  all  that  this  nation  may 
be  and  may  accomplish  in  the  coming  year"; 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  expected, 
if  some  among  them  did  not  intend,  that 
Congress  should  be  the  dominant  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government.  They  sovight  to 
establish  a  strong  Executive,  btit.  reasoning 
from  past  experience  in  America,  they  as- 
sumed tlie  supremacy  of  the  legislature.  Tliey 
put  it  first  in  order  In  the  Constitution,  the 
Executive  second,  and  the  judlc;ary  third 
They  vested  In  Congress  immense  legisl.Ttlve 
powers.  They  giive  it  the  power  of  the  p;;rse 
and  the  power  of  the  sword — the  two  mighty 
engines  of  government.  They  authorized  Con- 
press  to  determine  the  structure  of  the  execu- 
tive department,  the  powers  of  all  adminis- 


1  rative  officers,  the  number  of  Justices  In  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
1  hat  Court,  and  the  form  and  Jurisdiction  of 
1  uferior  Federal  courts. 

And,  what  Is  highly  important  though  usu- 
I  lly  forgotten,  they  left  Congress  free  to 
(  etermlne  the  nature  and  form  of  Its  rela- 
1  ions  to  the  President  and  his  siibordtnates. 
;  f  Congress  has  largely  failed  to  develop  this 
]  ihase  of  Its  responsibility  and  has  allowed 
1  he  President  to  assume  a  dominant  position. 
1he  fault  lies  with  Congress,  not  with  the 
Constitution. 


(fHINESE  COMMUNISTS  TURN  TO 
FREE  MARKET  FOR  COTTON 
WHEN  THEIR  AGRICULTURAL 
SYSTEM  BREAKS  DOWI^ 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtJISIANA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesday.  February  6.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  failure 
of  cotton  crops  in  mainland  China  has 
f  )rced  the  Chinese  Communists  to  turn 
t  <  the  free  market  to  make  up  for  their 
bankrupt  agricultural  policies  at  home. 
J\t  least  400,000  bales,  almost  one-half 
their  reported  losses,  are  already  being 

lipped  from  the  United  States.  s 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  en- 
tjre  Red  Chinese  cotton  deal  has  been 

oaked  in  secrecy  and  various  diversion- 
ai-y  tactics  in  an  effort  to  keep  cotton 
t  aders  and  speculators  from  increasing 
t  le  price  of  cotton.  Apparently  the  Chi- 
njse  Commimists  or  their  British  com- 
Ddssion  agents  have  studied  the  free 
e  iterprise  system  of  dealing  in  commod- 
it  Les  and  learned  business  finesse  from 
tte  results  of  the  Soviet  wheat  deal. 

One  hopeful  note  in  the  cotton  deal  is 
tliat  the  Chinese  are  scheduled  to  pay 
tJieir  cotton  bill,  which  may  reach  $80 
U I  $100  million  with  British  sterling.  Now, 
il  only  the  American  cotton  farmers  who 
hjive  supplied  fiber  get  the  full  value  for 

leir  product,  it  will  be  more  than  this 
^    country  has  ever  realized  in  other  finan- 
■  dealings  with  the  Communists. 

I  insert  the  following  newsclipping : 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Feb.  2,  1973) 

I  CRFCY    StHiROrNDS    TEXAS    SHIPMENTS U.S. 

Cotton  Heads  for  China 
(By  JohnDUUn) 

IAtlanta. — Late     this     week     the     British 

freighter  SS  Shaharistan  will  edge  out  of  the 

of  Oalveston,  Texas,  with  25.000  bales  of 

A|nerlcan  cotton  aboard — bound  for  niaiu- 

:d  China. 

The  shipment  will  be  the  first  of  at  least 

^.000  bales  of  U.S.  cotton  which  China 
his  purchased  for  quick  delivery.  It  will  be 
t!;  e  first  U.S.  cotton  sale  to  China  in  20  years. 

Rumors  of  a  Chlna-U.S.  cotton  deal  have 
b«  en  exciting  traders  since  Jan.  17,  but  the 
tr  insactlon  has  been  wrapped  in  secrecy. 
A|  Ticultiu-e  Department  officials  say  it's  only 
"s  aeculatlon,"  so  far  as  they  know.  Some 
cc  tton  traders  call  it  a  "very  persistent 
n  mor." 

Information  derived  from  three  sources. 
h<  wever,  gives  solid  evidence  that  the  ship- 
m  !nt3  will  get  under  way  with  Sliaharistan's 
departure  and  continue  for  three  or  four 
m)nth3.  At  least  400,000  bales  are  under 
contract  to  leave  from  Oalveston.  and  an 
11  determined  amount  from  Pacific  ports. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  source  says  that  China  wishes  to  keep 
the  cotton  deal  quiet,  for  it  plans  to  buy 
additional  commodities  in  the  near  future. 
Speculation  could  drive  prices  tip.  Among 
the  commodities  China  Is  said  to  be  looking 
for  is  soy  oil. 

CROP  F.MLrRE  RKPORTED 

Tlie  Chinese  p\irchase  of  cotton  follows  a 
crop  failure  in  that  country  which  dropped 
anticipated  harvests  during  the  current  sea- 
son by  700.000  bales  to  a  total  of  7  million 
bales.  This  would  be  about.  500,000  bales  less 
than  the  previous  season. 

One  trade  source  says  that  Chhiese  con- 
tracts have  been  written  in  recent  weeks  for 
at  least  700.000  bales,  including  400,000  from 
the  U.S..  170,000  from  Sudan,  and  the  remain- 
der from  several  South  American  countries. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  more  than  600.- 
000  bales  were  souglit  from  American  sources, 
and  contracts  may  have  been  written  for  at 
least  that  much. 

When  It  pulls  out  of  Galveston.  Shaharis- 
tan's  manifest  wUl  declare  its  destiiaation  to 
be  Kobe,  Japan — a  ruse  meant  to  throw  off 
trade  sources,  according  to  two  Insiders. 
Similar  diversionary  tactics  will  be  u.sed  with 
future  shipments,  one  source  indicates. 

Trade  sources  say  that  the  China  deal  is 
being  handled  exclusively  by  a  London 
dealer,  Ralll  Bros.  &  Coney.  It  was  confirmed 
that  Rallt  has  recently  arranged  for  shipment 
of  at  least  400,000  bales  of  cotton  through 
Galveston  for  an  undetermined  port. 

Trade  sources  indicate  that  Rallt,  acting 
for  China,  has  been  Insisting  only  on  good- 
quality  cotton.  This  would  parallel  Chinese 
purchases  of  high-quality  cotton  in  earlier 
%ear3  from  other  nation.=!.  Much  of  the 
present  piirchase  will  come  from  Texas  and 
Oklahoma. 

TRADE    BALANCE    AID 

The  present  deal,  which  could  eventually 
reach  $80  million  to  $100  million,  will  be  paid 
for  in  British  sterling,  a  hard  currency  which 
win  help  America's  balance-of-trade  prob- 
lems. 

Coming  in  the  wake  of  earlier  grain  sales 
to  Russia  and  China,  the  cotton  sale  will 
give  another  boost  to  U.S.  farm  Income, 
which  already  has  been  at  peak  levels.  Over.! 
seas  sales  of  cotton,  which  were  3  3  million 
bales  last  year,  already  were  expected  to  be 
4  million  bales  this  year.  The  China  sale  will 
make  this  at  least  4.4  milUon  bales. 

For  Its  part,  China  U  becoming  a  larger 
and  larger  factor  In  the  world's  cotton 
markets.  Chinese  worldwide  purcha.ses  stood 
at  350,000  bales  In  1969.  rose  to  430,000  bales 
In  1970.  and  670.000  bales  in  1971.  This  year 
purchases  could  reach  1  mUlion  bales,  if 
the  U.S.  transaction  is  any  Indication. 

Last  season  China's  major  foreign  sources 
of  cotton  were  Sudan  (170.000  bales)  and 
Egypt  (80.000  bales)— both  sources  of  high- 
quality  cotton.  Pakistan  shipped  83,000  bales 
of  low-quality  cotton.  Other  China  suppliers 
included  Kenya.  Mexico,  Syria.  Tanzania, 
Iran.  Turkey,  Morocco,  and  Australia,  ac- 
cording to  Agriculture  Department  ofTicials. 

For  the  United  States,  the  China  sale  could 
help  sustain  cotton  prices  at  current  levels 
which  are  the  hi^^hest  since  the  Kore.in  War' 
Middling  cotton.  1  1,  16  inch,  was  quoted  in 
Memphis  this  week  at  36  cents  a  pound. 

COTTON     JUST     HANC-S     ON 

ShoiUd  a  permanent  China  market  for 
American  cotton  be  developed,  it  could  go  a 
long  way  toward  restoring  King  Cotton  to  its 
battered  throne  in  the  U.S.  Manmade  fibers 
in  the  United  States  have  gnawed  away  at 
traditirtn.il  inurkets  fur  cotton  with  more 
tenacity  than  the  boll  weevil.  Today  the  king 
of  fibers  is  barely  holding  its  own.  While  U.s! 
population  has  .soared,  tot.il  cotton  used  in 
the  country  today  Is  the  same  ns  in  1940. 

The  cotton  industry  has  responded  to  this 
stagnation  with  both  search  and  research.  It 
Is  searching  for  new  foreign  markets  and  at 
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the  same  time  promoting  a  research  pro- 
gram to  help  cotton  recapture  old  markets. 

Research  is  concentrating  on  Improving 
cotton's  "permanent  press'  qualities,  fiame 
retardancy.  and  development  of  knit  cotton 
fabrics  wluch  can  break  Into  the  recently 
explosive  market  for  knit  outerwear. 

Exports  meanwhile  have  been  running  at 
about  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  total 
U.S.  crop,  which  this  year  is  expected  to  reach 
13-5  million  bales.  Last  year's  crop  was  10.5 
million  bales.  A  bale  weighs  480  pounds. 

Tlie  nation  has  200,000  cotton  farmers. 

Worldwide  production  of  cotton  this  year 
should  be  about  59  million  bales,  up  to  2  inil- 
lion  from  last  season  due  primarilv  to  the 
U.S.  inci-ease. 


JIMMY  DEAN  MEAT  CO. 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  6.  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  in  recent  years  about 
the  decline  of  rural  America,  the  out- 
flow of  people  and  the  decrease  in  job 
opportunities.  But  while  this  trend  is 
imdeniably  gaining  strength  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  exactly  the  reverse 
is  taking  place  elsewhere.  Many  employ- 
ers are  beginning  to  realize  the  wisdom 
of  investing  in  the  Nation's  smaller  com- 
munities; employees,  too.  are  starting  to 
recognize  the  value  of  living  and  work- 
ing in  a  clean,  healthful,  safe,  beautiful, 
spacious,  friendly  environment.  The  re- 
sult is  that  our  smaller  cities  and  towns 
are  becoming  more  attractive  places  eco- 
nomically for  people  and  companies  to 
settle.  To  the  other  advantages  of  life 
in  rural  America  can  now  be  added  ris- 
ing employment  prospects. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  posi- 
tive trend  occurred  last  Saturday  in  Os- 
ceola, Iowa,  with  the  opening  of  tlie 
Jimmy  Dean  Meat  Co.'s  new  branch. 
The  remarks  which  I  delivered  on  that 
occasion  are  included  here  for  the  en- 
couragement they  can  offer  to  other 
communities  all  over  America: 
Formal  Opening  of  Jimmy  Dean  Pure  Pork 

Sausage  Plant,  Osceola,  Iowa,  Februabv 

3.  1973 

It  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  in  Osceola 
today  to  have  a  part  in  the  formal  opening 
of  this  fine  new  plant.  Already  It  is  having  an 
Impact  on  the  economy  of  the  area  .  .  .  the 
publicity  being  given  the  new  product  by 
television,  radio  and  newspaper  has  put 
Osceola  on  the  map  and  in  the  minds  of 
many. 

I  commend  Jimmy  and  Don  Dean  for  the'r 
choice  of  location  for  this  new  facUity.  He;c 
they  have  a  community  where  they  are  as- 
sured of  receiving  a  day's  work  for  a  d.w'-; 
pay;  where  they  have  access  to  the  finest  live 
pork  m  the  country:  and  where  they  will  al- 
ways be  made  to  feel  at  home. 

The  plant  Is  imdoubtedly  the  most  modern 
of  its  kind  in  operation  today.  Sanitation  is 
always  all  Important  in  a  facility  of  this  type, 
and  the  Dean  boys  must  be  running  a  clean 
one.  This  fact  was  establl.shed  when  the  Burn 
Treatment  Bank  of  Phoenix.  Arizona,  came 
to  the  Deans  to  arrange  for  pork  skins  for  use 
in  treatment  of  bum  victims.  The  director 
said  (and  I  quote)  "We  came  to  the  Jinunv 
Dean  Company  because  of  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  plant." 

While  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
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Dean  Brothers  for  choosing  Osceola  as  the 
site  of  this  new  plant,  we  also  owe  a  big 
thank  you  for  all  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity who  had  a  part  in  bringing  this  In- 
dustry to  town.  1  doubt  if  very  many  of  you 
here  today  realize  the  effort  that  went  Into 
procuring  this  plant.  The  competition  was 
strong  from  other  Iowa  communities  .  .  ,  in 
fact,  if  my  informants  are  correct  .  .  .  the 
final  decision  to  come  to  Osceola  was  made 
on  the  day  that  representatives  of  the  Jimmy 
Dean  firm  were  en  route  to  another  Iowa 
community  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on 
locating  In  that  community.  There  was  much 
dedication,  a  lot  of  late  night  work,  a  lot  of 
personal  sacrifice  and  considerable  expense 
poured  into  this  effort, 

I  would  like  to  give  credit  where  it  is 
due  ...  to  those  people  who  did  such  a 
splendid  Job  of  putting  together  the  package 
which,  in  the  end,  made  Osceola  the  most 
attractive  place  for  the  Deans  to  build  their 
plant,  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  call  out  the 
names  of  each  of  the  individuals  who  had  a 
part  in  this  huge  task  .  .  .  but  It  would  be 
such  a  long  list  that  time  won't  permit,  I  do 
want  to  acknowledge  the  efforts  of  the  Clarke 
County  Development  Corporation  which  had 
succeeded  in  bringing  several  new  industries 
to  Osceola  since  it  was  formed  in  1970,  In 
fact.  It  is  my  understanding  that  by  the  end 
of  1974,  this  corporation  will  have  been  in- 
strumental in  creating  455  new  jobs  in 
Osceola. 

There  were  numerous  other  agencies  in- 
volved in  this  project  .  .  .  the  City  Council, 
Board  of  Supervisors,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Water  Board,  pork  producers'  associations  all 
over  this  part  of  the  state;  and  probably  an- 
other 70  persons  outside  the  membership  of 
the  Development  Corporation  ...  all  of  you 
deserve  a  pat  on  the  back. 

We  welcome  you.  Jimmy  and  Don  and  the 
members  of  your  organization,  to  Iowa  and 
particularly  to  Osceola,  which  Is  a  part  of  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  that  I  have  the 
privilege  to  serve  in  Washington.  The  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  rural  America  Is  upper- 
most in  my  mind,  since  I  come  from  a  small 
rural  community  and  am  closely  associated 
with  agriculture.  The  people  you  have  em- 
ployed in  your  plant  today  will  certainly  be 
Joined  soon  by  still  more  workers.  The  pay- 
roll generated  by  your  plant  is  definitely  a 
shot  in  the  arm  for  Osceola,  Clarke  County 
and  other  surrounding  communities.  Your 
projection  of  doubling  the  work  force  and 
consequently  the  payroll  makes  the  plant  an 
even  greater  asset  to  the  area.  When  you  ex- 
pand your  operation,  you  are  not  only  hiring 
more  people  but  also  helping  the  hog  raisers, 
the  feed  dealers,  the  truckers  .  ,  .  anyone  who 
has  any  connection  with  the  agri-business 
community. 

We  wish  you  well  in  your  new  venture, 
Jimmy  and  Don,  and  we  hope  that  If  you 
decide  to  open  more  plants,  you  will  take  a 
good  long  look  at  other  Iowa  communities. 


IMPOUNDMENT  VERSUS 
ADVOCATION 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  acted  to  impound  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  for  the  sin- 
gle, simple  reason  that  the  Congress  has 
not  kept  Government  spending  within 
Government  revenues.  All  this  talk  about 
differing  priorities  results  from  the  fail- 
ure of  prior  Democrat-controlled  Con- 
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gresses  to  specify  priorities  within  an 
overall  spending  ceiling. 

Until  Congress  does  this,  it  cannot 
properly  be  heard  to  complain  that  the 
President  has  held  up  certain  types  of 
spending  in  order  to  keep  the  country 
from  insolvency  or  a  major  tax  increase. 

Until  the  Congress  acts  to  restrict 
Government  spending  to  Govern;nent 
revenues,  the  President  will  continue  to 
impound  and  I.  for  one,  will  support  hlin. 

Similarly,  in  the  other  body.  New 
Hampshire's  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator NoRRis  Cotton  has  addressed  his 
most  recent  constituent  letter  to  this 
subject.  Inasmuch  as  Senator  Cotton's 
I'eports  are  famous  for  their  clarity,  suc- 
cinctness, and  vision,  I  commend  this 
one  in  particular  for  explaining  in  a  way 
everyone  can  understand  the  realities  of 
the  fiscal  crisis  that  is  upon  us: 
NoRRis  Cotton  Reports  to  You  From  the 
U.S.  Senate 

So  many  of  you  have  expressed  concern 
that  the  President  has  seized  the  powers  of 
the  Congress  by  "impounding"  and  refusing 
to  spend  funds  appropriated  for  specific  pur- 
poses that  I  have  decided  to  respond  to  all 
your  letters  in  this  Report, 

While  President  Nixon,  like  most  of  his 
predecessors,  may  have  technically  exceeded 
his  constitutional  authority,  he  has  been 
forced  to  do  so  because  the  Congress  has 
deliberately  and  persistently  refused  to  ex- 
ercise its  greatest  power  and  perform  its 
greatest  duty — the  control  of  the  purse 
strings  of  government.  In  at  least  two  re- 
cent instances.  Congress  has  increased  ap- 
propriation bills  in  defiance  of  the  budget 
recommendations  of  the  President  and  of  its 
own  appropriation  committees  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  whole  Body  knew  it  had 
reached  a  fantastic  figure  impossible  to  Justi- 
fy. To  remedy  this.  Congress  actually  inserted 
a  provision  authorizing  the  President  to  re- 
duce any  or  all  items  up  to  a  certain  percent. 
There  never  has  been  a  more  blatant  exam- 
ple of  splnelessness  on  the  part  of  a  legisla- 
tive body.  After  this  weak-kneed  behavior, 
it's  truly  amazing  to  hear  the  outcries  that 
the  President  is  usurping  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress by  refusing  to  spend  part  of  the  funds 
it  has  appropriated.  How  can  he  do  other- 
wise? He  has  no  power  to  impose  new  taxes 
to  produce  the  money  to  satisfy  these  de- 
mands nor 'can  he  keep  on  borrowing  with- 
out exceeding  the  debt  limit  that  Congress 
has  determined.  If  he  has  to  cut  in  the  wrong 
places,  that,  too.  Is  the  fault  of  Congress  for 
not  facing  up  to  Its  constitutional  duty  by 
doing  Its  own  pruning.  Incidentally,  the  term 
"impound"  being  bandied  about  is  Inaccu- 
rate because  It  implies  that  the  funds  are 
available  and  the  President  Is  hoarding  them. 

Even  more  appalling  is  the  practice  by  the 
Congress  of  what  is  known  as  "backdoor 
spending,"  This  Is  when  a  bill  authorizes  ex- 
ecutive departments  to  enter  Into  contracts 
and  incur  obligations  running  into  billions 
without  obtaining  the  approval  of  Its  own 
appropriating  committees.  For  instance,  the 
so-called  "Clean  Water"  Bill  empowers  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  obligate 
the  Treasury  for  $24  billion  over  the  next 
three  years.  The  President  vetoed  the  bill, 
but  It  was  passed  over  his  veto  by  both 
Houses,  In  the  Senate  only  eight  Senators 
voted  to  sustain  his  veto,  of  which  I  was  one. 
Certainly,  cleaning  up  the  pollution  of  our 
waters  is  a  most  vital  and  worthwhile  cause, 
but  even  that  doesn't  Justify  a  budget-bust- 
ing $24  billion  commitment  with  no  new- 
taxes  to  meet  It.  If  this  practice  continues 
despite  the  President's  vetoes,  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  will  have  lost  con- 
trol of  the  budget,  and  the  U.S.  Government 
might  wake  up  some  morning  unable  to  pay 
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its  current  bills.  On  that  day  the  financial 
structure  of  the  richest  Nation  on  earth 
would  collapse. 

Almost  as  serious  is  the  "authorizing"  of 
huge  sums  which,  if  fully  appropriated, 
would  run  us  ?50  billion  a  year  beyond  our 
pre.sent  budget.  The  states,  the  cities,  and 
the  people  learn  of  these  authorizations  and 
e.vpect  lliey  are  going  to  receive  the  money. 
When  the  full  amount  is  not  forthcoming, 
they  hammer  at  the  doors  of  Congress  and 
demand  "full  funding"  which,  of  course,  is 
impossible  This  is  pure  political  dema- 
t;oguery  by  members  who  want  to  show  the 
people  back  home  that  they  have  voted  colos- 
sal sums  for  worthy  objectives  like  health 
care,  education,  environment,  and  many 
others. 

If  we  are  to  hn'.e  a  safe.  sane,  and  sol- 
vent Nation,  the  Congress  must  face  up  to 
Its  responsibilities  in  three  ways — first,  cut 
out  completely  or  at  least  suspend  some  of 
the  less  essential  programs,  of  which  the 
journeying  to  other  planets  might  be  an 
example;  second,  fund  es-sential  Federal  pro- 
grams such  as  u.itlonal  defense,  education, 
health,  care  of  the  aged,  and  cleaning  up 
our  environment  by  reasonable  stages  which 
present  taxes  can  stipporl;  and  third,  if  new 
or  expanded  programs  are  deemed  absoUue- 
iy  necessary,  impose  new  taxes  to  pay  for 
tliem. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  I  am  constantly  striving  to- 
ward that  goal  All  of  you  who  are  commend- 
ably  concerned  at  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
gress to  meet  its  responsibilities  can  help 
shape  public  opinion  so  that  the  people  will 
stop  demanding  heedless  and  reckless  spend- 
ing. 

Until  this  comes  about,  the  President  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  refusing  to  spend  what 
he  hasn't  got. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Norris  Cotton, 

V.S  Senator. 


MONTHLY  CALENDAR  OF  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  III 

of    new    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1973 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  insert  in  the  Record 
each  month  the  monthly  calendar  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  Febru- 
ary calendar  of  events  follows: 
Calendar  or  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Februart  1973 


Seminar  in  Neurobiology:  Espcrimen- 
tal  Nurogcncs^s.  Lecturer:  Viktor  Ham- 
burger. Washington  University.  First  in  a 
series  of  graduate  level  lectures  on  current 
research  in  netirobiology  Jointly  sponsored 
by  the  Consortium  of  Universities  and  the 
Radiation  Biology  Laboratory  of  the  Smitt-'- 
sonian  Institution  Each  lecture  presents  tiie 
current  status  of  knowledge  in  the  field,  re- 
views the  main  concepts  and  un.solved  prob- 
lems, and  concludes  with  the  latest  research 
data  of  the  lecturer.  A  question  and  answer 
period  follows  7:30  pm.  History  and  Tech- 
nology Btillding  atiditorium  Fultire  lectures; 
Feb.  8.  22,  March  1,  8.  22,  29.  April  5,  12.  26. 
May  3  and  10   The  public  is  welcome. 

Concert:  Chamber  Music  Ayrton  Pinto. 
first  violinist  with  the  Boston  Symphony, 
and  pianist  Antonio  Barbosa.  two  of  Brazils 
leading  musicians,  will  perform  works  by 
Brazilian  composer  Villa-Lobos,  as  well  as 
selections  bv  Mozart-Kreisler,  Bach,  Beetho- 
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ven  and  Cesar  Pranck.  Sponsored  by  the  Bra- 
zilian Embassy  and  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 8;30  p.m..  The  Renwick  Gallery.  Free 
admission:  limited  seating. 
a 
E>thlblilon:  From.  Within .  Fifcy-three 
paintings  by  21  Inmates  from  the  maximum 
security  prison  at  Auburn.  New  York.  The 
art — oils,  acrylics,  pastels,  drawings,  collages 
and  mixed-media  creations — is  the  product 
of  a  workshop  organized  and  conducted  by 
James  Harlthas.  Director  of  the  Everson  Mu- 
seum of  Art  in  Syracuse.  National  Collection 
of  Fji'e  Arto,  through  March  25. 

3  » 

Lecuire:  Inside  the  Atom.  Speaker:  Jon 
EkUmd.  a;s5.ociate  curator.  Di%ision  of  Physi- 
cal Sciences.  10:30  a.m..  History  and  Tech- 
nology Building  auditorium. 

Music  from  Marlboro.  Second  In  the  three- 
concert  series  of  1972-73,  evolving  from  the 
famed  Marlboro  Music  Festival  held  each 
year  In  Vermont.  Ruth  Laredo,  piano,  Jaime 
Laredo,  violin,  and  Jeffrey  Solow,  cello,  will 
perform  works  by  Mozart.  Busonl  and  Ravel. 
5:30  p.m..  Balrd  Auditorium.  Natural  History 
BtilldiTig.  Tickets:  $5  general;  $4  Associates; 
concert:  April  7.  Sponsored  by  the  Division 
of  Performing  Arts.  Call  381-5395. 

Japanese  art  seminar.  Two-day  seminar 
conducted  by  Japanese  and  Chinese  art  his- 
torian Joan  Stanley -Baker.  Refreshments  in- 
cluded. Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Resi- 
dent Associates.  Call  381-5157. 

6 

Free  film  theatre:  Sad  Song  o/  Yellow  Skin. 
A  documentary  focusing  on  three  young 
Americans  living  in  Saigon.  12:30  p.m..  Balrd 
Auditorium,  Natural  History  Building. 

7 

Limcheon  forum:  History  of  Rocket  and 
Moon  Mail.  Informal  discussion  presented  by 
George  James.  12  noon.  Room  449,  Smlth- 
bonlan  Institution  "Castle"  BuUding. 

Free  film  theatre:  Sad  Song  of  Yelloic  Skin. 
Repieat.  See  February  6. 

a 

Creative  screen:  An  American  March — ab- 
stract forms  symbolize  America  as  a  melting 
pot;  The  Face  of  Lincoln — artist  Merrell  Cage 
iculpta  a  clay  "oust  of  Lincoln  showing  him 
first  as  a  young  man.  then  adding  age  and 
line  to  the  face.  11:15  a.m.,  12:15,  1:15  and 
2 :  15  p.m.  The  Renwlck  Gallery. 

Seminar  in  neurobiology:  Electrical  As- 
pects;  Coding  in  Nervous  System.^.  Lecturer: 
Sarold  Lecar.  National  Institute  of  Health. 
7:30  pjn..  History  and  Technology  Building 
uditorium.  See  February  1  for  seminar 
details. 

9 

E.\hlbitlon;  Objects  for  Preparing  Food. 
More  than  500  historic  and  contemporary 
objects  ranging  from  a  crocodile-shaped 
prater  from  Thebes,  Eg>-pt.  to  the  mast 
modem  Industrially  designed  utensUs.  The 
[ibjects  were  chosen  for  their  function  and 
design  and  reflects  a  change  both  In  the 
utensils  and  In  cooking  Itself.  Organized 
Jointly  by  the  Renwlck  Gallery  and  the 
Uu;-eum  of  Contemporary  Crafts.  New  York, 
nie  Renwlck  Gallery,  through  April  29 

10 

Lecture:  The  Only  Surviving  Man-of-War 
'j1  the  American  Revolution.  Speakers:  Philip 
Luudeberg.  curator,  and  Howard  P.  Hoffman, 
tnuseiun  specialist.  Division  of  Naval  History. 
10.30  a.m..  History  and  Technology  Building 
;ii:ultorlum. 

II 

Bach  betwixt  brtmch:  Featuring  the  mitsic 
■it  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  performed  on  ori- 
L;inal  musical  Instruments  of  the  period. 
Jnhn  Fesperman.  Director,  Division  of 
Musical  Instruments,  Informally  discusses 
i'.ie  music  and  Instruments  during  inter- 
mission.  Brtmch  available  before  or  after  tlie 
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concert.  $8  general,  $7  Aasociates.  For  reserva- 
tioiLs  call  381-5157.  SpoiLsored  by  the  Resi- 
dent Ai.sociaies. 

Jazz  heritage  concert:  Orchestrated  Rag- 
time. Directed  by  Gunther  Schuller.  eminent 
composer-conductor,  and  featuring  works  by 
Scott  Joplin.  8  p.m  ,  Balrd  Auditorium.  Na- 
tural History  Building.  S4.50  general;  94 
Associates.  *3  students.  For  tickets  call 
381-5395.  Presented  by  the  SmithsonlaJi 
Diviblon  of  Performing  Arts. 

12 

Autiubon  lecture:  Ecology  of  tlie  Chesa- 
peake Bay.  Francis  S.  L.  Williamson,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Center  for  En- 
vironmental Studies,  describes  the  predicted 
imnvinenl  destruction  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  its  causes.  5:15  and  8:30  p.m.,  Balrd 
Auditorium.  Natural  History  Building.  Sp)on- 
sored  by  the  Audubon  Naturalist  Society. 

13 

Oriental  art  lecture:  An  Ottoman  Book  of 
Fe.ftivat.i.  Speaker:  Dr.  Esin  Atil.  F^eer  Gal- 
lery of  Art.  8:30  p  m.  Exhibition  galleries  of 
the  Freer  Gallery  open  at  6:30  p  m.  prior  to 
the  lecture. 

14 

Free  film  *heatre;  The  Navajo:  Fight  for 
S II nival.  BBC  film  on  the  largest  nation  of 
iifltive  Americans.  12:30  p.m..  Baird  Auditori- 
um. Natural  History  Building. 

Wonten  at  work:  Women  in  Government . 
Monthly  luncheon  series.  Nancy  Rawls.  Direc- 
tor. Policy  Planning  Staff  of  the  State  De- 
partment Bureau  of  African  Affairs,  speaks 
on  current  Issues  of  American  policy  in 
Africa.  12  noon.  History  and  Technology 
Building.  $12  general;  Sll  Associates.  Spon- 
sored by  the  Smithsonian  Resident  Associates 
Program.  Reservations  mtvst  be  made  iu  ad- 
vance. Call  381-5157. 

1.'! 

Free  film  theatre:  The  Navajo:  Fight  for 
Survival.  Repeat.  See  Feb.  14. 

The  Violent  Earth.  TV  documentary  on 
the  state  of  the  planet  as  reported  by  the 
Smithsonian's  Center  for  Short-lived  Phe- 
nomena. The  program  includes  a  visit  to  the 
Center's  "hot  Mne"  headquarters  in  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.,  and  a  descent  by  a  French 
scientific  team  Into  the  broiling  crater  of 
Africa's  Nytragongo  volcano.  CBS-TV.  9  p.m. 
(WTOP-TV.  Channel  9  in  the  Washington, 
DC.  area). 

16 

Conference:  Altered  States  of  Con.icioim- 
ness:  Current  views  and  research  problems. 
Two-day  scientific  conference  presenting 
some  ctirrent  research  methods  for  the  study 
of  human  consciousness  and  behavior.  Lim- 
ited attendance.  For  Information  and  regis- 
tration caU  381-6581. 

Concert:  AH  The  Things  They  Were:  Amer- 
ican popular  mu.nc  of  the  20's  and  30's.  Per- 
formed by  Clifford  Jackson  and  Joan  Morris, 
singers,  and  William  Bolcom,  pianist.  8:30 
p.m.  Mtisetim  of  History  and  Technology*  *3 
general;  $1  students.  For  tickets  wTlte  Divi- 
sion of  Musical  Instruments,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington.  DC.  20560,  or  call 
381-5398. 

Concert:  18th  Century  Brn-Mian  Chnrrli 
MiiHc.  Performed  by  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art  Orchestra,  directed  by  Richard  Bales,  and 
50  voices  from  the  Catholic  University  A  Cap- 
pella  Choir,  directed  by  Dr.  Michael  Corda- 
vunna.  Sponsored  by  the  Brazilian  Embassy 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  8:30  p.m.. 
The  Renwick  Gallery.  Free  tickets  may  be  ob- 
tai;ied  :u  the  Remxick  Gallery  Mu-eum  Shop. 

18 

Radio  concert:  The  Muair  of  Nicolate  Brr- 
tan.  as  pre.sented  in  December  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution — the  first  performance  of 
this  Romanian  composer's  work  outside  East- 
ern Euro|ie    WAMU  PM  (88  5),  8  p  m. 

II 

Concert:  Joseph  McKer.  baritone.  Patricia 
Gnfjnct    ohne.  and  Joel  Bcrman:  violin,  per- 
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forming  the  Bach  Violin  Concerto  In  A 
minor.  Bach  Cantata  82,  "Iche  habe  genug," 
and  the  Prokofiev  Quintet,  Op.  39.  for  vio- 
lin, viola,  oboe,  clarinet,  and  double  bas,s. 
Cosponsored  by  the  Division  of  Musical  In- 
struments and  the  National  Collection  of 
Fine  Arts.  8:30  pjn.,  NCFA.  Free,  no  tickets 
required. 

20 

Films:  Highxcay  to  Infinity — non-technical 
film  of  the  John  Glenn  manned  space  flight 
and  the  man  and  machine  that  made  it  pos- 
sible: Guide  to  Space — the  guidance  com- 
puter system  used  In  the  Frt'ends/iip  7  and 
other  space  flights.  Sponsored  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Section  of  Mathematics,  on  the  llth 
anniversary  of  the  John  Glenn  flight  in 
Friendship  7.  2  p.m.,  Hlstorf  «nid  Technology 
Building  auditorium. 

21 

Lunchbox  forum:  Editing  the  First  Volume 
of  the  Joseph  Henry  Papers.  Informal  lecture 
presented  by  Arthur  P.  MoleUa,  AsslsUnt 
Editor,  Joseph  Henry  Papers.  12  noon.  Room 
449.  Smithsonian  Institution  "Castle"  Build- 
ing. 

Free  film  theatre:  Calcutta.  Part  I  of  a  pro- 
vocative film  which  dramatizes  the  universal 
human  problems  of  a  city  of  12  million  peo- 
ple. 12:30  pjn.  Balrd  Auditorium,  Natural 
History  Building.  Part  II  to  be  sho*  n  Febru- 
ary 32. 

Lecture:  The  Image  of  the  Common  Man. 
First  in  a  four-lecture  series  entitled  lm.agis 
of  America:  Four  Themes  in  Nineteenth- 
Century  Art,  by  Dr.  Lois  Pink,  Coordinator  of 
Research,  National  Collection  of  Fine  Art.s. 
Dr.  Pink  will  discuss  the  response  of  Ameri- 
cans to  the  emergence  of  the  common  man 
as  one  of  the  most  controversial  themes  in 
painting  of  mid-19th  century  Prance,  and 
the  use  of  the  theme  in  paintings  and  prints 
by  American  artists.  4  p.m.,  Lecture  Hall, 
NCFA.  Remaining  lectures:  February  28, 
March  14  and  21. 

22 

Free  film  theatre:  Calcutta.  Part  II.  The 
final  sequence  of  the  film  was  made  In  some 
of  the  city's  worst  slums  and  many  who  watch 
the  film  may  wonder  If  this  Is  the  tiltimate 
finale  for  all  major  cities.  12:30  p.m..  Balrd 
Auditorium,  Natural  History  Building. 

Creative  screen:  Making  Bread;  Baking 
Bread;  Yeast  Dough  Shaping  Made  Easy. 
Three  short  films  shown  In  conjunction  with 
the  current  exhibition.  Objects  for  Preparing 
Food.  Complete  program  begins  11:15  a.m., 
12:15,  1:15  and  2:15  p.m.  The  Renwlck  Gal- 
lery. 

Exhibition:  Alfred  H.  Maurer,  1868-1932. 
Figure  studies,  landscapes,  stlU-llfes  and 
portraits  Illustrate  Mauer's  versatility  In  this 
retrospective  exhibition  of  90  paintings  and 
some  drawings,  from  his  early  academic 
works  to  abstract  portraiture.  National  Col- 
lection of  Pine  Arts,  through  May  13. 

Seminar  In  neurobiology:  The  Nerve  Mem- 
brane as  a  Fi.red  Charge  Structure.  Lecturer: 
Ichiji  Tasaki.  National  Institute  of  Menial 
Health.  7:30  p.m..  History  and  Technology 
Building  auditorium.  See  February  1  for 
seminar  details. 

National  Capital  Shell  Club:  Monthly 
meeting  and  lecture,  8  p.m..  Room  43.  N.itnr.Tl 
History  Btiildlng.  The  public  Is  welcome. 

24 

Lecture:  The  Piano  and  Its  Ancrstor/i, 
Speaker:  Helen  Hollls,  museum  specialist, 
Division  of  Musical  Instruments,  10:30  a.m.. 
History  and  Technology  Building  audiioniun. 

28 

Free  film  theatre:  The  E.fkimo:  Fight  for 
Life.  A  warm.  Intimate  portrayal  of  the 
Netsllik  Eskimos  in  their  winter  struggle 
12:30  p  m..  Natural  History  Building  audi- 
torium. Will  be  repeated  March  1. 

Lecture:  The  Image  of  Innocents:  Chil- 
dren. Second  In  the  series.  Images  of  Amer- 
ica: Four  Themes  in  19th-century  American 
A't,  by  Dr.  Lois  Fink.  4  p.m..  Lecture  Hall, 
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National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts.  Remaining 
lectures:  March  14  and  21. 

RADIO     SMITHSONIAN 

Radio  Smithsonian,  a  program  of  music 
and  conversation  growing  out  of  the  Insti- 
tution's many  activities.  Is  broadcast  every 
Sunday  on  WGMS-AM  (570)  and  PM  (103.5) 
from  9-9:30  p.m.  The  program  schedule  for 
February: 

4th — The  Lassaroni — Lillian  Miller,  his- 
torian. National  Portrait  Gallery,  talks  about 
the  small  group  of  Intellectuals  who  domi- 
nated American  science  In  the  mid- 19th 
century.  A  Look  at  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  with 
Smithsonian  Curator  Grace  Cooper. 

llth — Music  of  the  Cajuns.  Ralph  Rinzler 
of  the  Smithsonian's  Division  of  Performing 
Arts  spotlights  the  unique  and  fascinating 
mtisic  of  the  Cajun  people  of  Louisiana. 

18th — The  Coming  of  Steamboats — with 
Melvin  Jackson,  Smithsonian  Curator  of  Mar- 
itime Transportation.  SouTidings  Then  and 
Now.  A  look  at  Instruments  and  methods  that 
have  been  used  to  deal  with  bearing  prob- 
lems. 

25th — Concert,   feattiring    Sour   Cream,   a 
trio  of  recorder  players  from  Holland. 
MtJSEUM    Totms 

Walk-In  tours 

Highlights  of  the  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology — weekdays,  10:30  and  11:30  a.m. 
(1  pjn.  by  advanced  request);  weekends, 
10:30  a.m.,  12  noon,  1:30  and  3  p.m. 

First  Ladles  Gowns — Monday  through 
Wednesday,  10:30  and  11:30  ajn.  Thursday 
and  Friday,  10:30,  11:30  a.m.  and  1  pjn.  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology. 

National  Portrait  Gallery — Monday 
through  Friday,  11  a.m.  and  1  p.m. 

The  Renwlck  Gallery — Brazilian  Baroque. 

Tours  of  this  exhibit  In  either  Spanish  or 
English  can  be  arranged  by  calling  381-6541. 

For  Group  Tours  In  other  museums  call: 
381-6471 — Museum  of  Natural  History,  Mu- 
seum of  History  and  Technology,  National 
Air  and  Space  Museum.  381-6347 — National 
Portrait  Gallery.  381-6541— National  Collec- 
tion of  Pine  Alts,  381-5344 — The  Freer  Gal- 
lery of  Art. 

HOUBS 

Smithsonian  museums  are  open  seven  days 
a  week  from  10  a.m.-5:30  p.m.  Cafeteria, 
MHT,  11  ajn.-5  pjn. 

National  Zoo  buildings  are  open  from  9 
a.m.-4:30  p.m.,  seven  days  a  week. 

Anacostla  Neighborhood  Museum  Is  open 
10  a.m. -6  p.m.  weekdays,  1-6  pjn.  weekends. 

STUDT    TOUHS 

Foreign  study  tours — for  further  details 
write  Miss  Schumann,  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

Af orocco.-  March  6-27. 

Cave  Paintings:  April  2-24. 

Baroque  Tour  of  Germany  and  Austria: 
May  11- June  2. 

Russia  including  Siberia:  May  31-June  22. 

African  Safari:  Jtily  17-Aug.  8. 

AfeJico  and  Guatemala:  Aug.  27-Sept.  14. 

International  Aerospace  Tour:  Sept  17- 
Oct.  3. 

Domestic  study  tours — for  further  details 
write  Mrs.  Kilkenny,  Room  106-SI,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

Migratory  Birds  in  North  Carolina:  Feb 
22-27. 

Big  Bend  National  Park,  Texas:  March  11- 
17. 

Folkcraft  and  Musical  Instrument  Makers, 
Kentucky,  North  Carolina  and  Virginia' 
April  23-29. 

Vanishing  Indian  Crafts:  May. 

Haiti  Skin  Diving  on  the  Santa  Maria  site: 
May  12-23. 

Olympic  National  Park:  July. 

Alaska  Float  Trip:  July  18-Aug.  1. 

Dlal-a-phenomenon — 737-8855  for  weekly 
announcements  on  stars,  planets  and  world- 
wide occurrences  of  short-lived  natural 
phenomena. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Dial-a-museum — 737-8811  for  daily  an- 
nouncements on  new  exhibits  and  special 
events. 

OTHER   EVENTS 

Sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Associates 
For  reservations  call  381-5157 

New  American  filmmakers,  series  II  Be- 
gan Jan.  28.  Orfanized  by  the  Whitney  Mu- 
seum of  Art.  5:30  Sundays.  History  and  Tech- 
nology Building  auditorium.  February  sched- 
ule: West  Coast  Filmmakers  Part  I  and  II 
(Feb.  4  and  11);  Quick  Billy  (Feb.  18):  High- 
lights of  the  9th  Ann  Arbor  Film  Festival 
Part  I  (Feb.  25).  Series  or  individual  tickets 
available. 

Oriental  rugs — An  Examination  and  Appre- 
ciation 

Three  lectures  (Feb.  11,  18  and  25)  by 
Anthony  Landreau,  Director.  Textile  Mu- 
seum, 10:30  a.m.  Series  or  individual  tickets 
available.  Deadline  February  6. 

Day  tours:  General  Motors  Assembly  Line 
Plant,  Baltimore,  Feb.  14;  Church  Architec- 
ture in  Baltimore,  Feb.  21;  News  Reporting: 
Making  an  Exhibit,  Feb.  9;  Winterthur,  Feb. 
17  or  24;   Winterthur  Study  Tour,  March  24. 

Workshops:  Leatherwork,  March  7,  14,  21, 
28;  Pressed  Flowers.  March  2  or  3;  Rug  Mak- 
ing (lecture^  workshop) ,  March. 

Children's  activities:  Workshops  and  Tours 
are  available  lor  children  ages  6-13. 

Kennedy  center  series:  Lectures  still  open. 
$5  general;  $4  Associates.  Feb.  12 — Herman 
Krawitz,  former  Assistant  Manager  for  Pro- 
duction, Metropolitan  Opera;  Feb.  2d — Mor- 
ton Gould,  composer  and  conductor.  The 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  7 :30  pjn. 

Changes  of  address  and  calendar  requests: 
mail  to  Central  Information  Desk :  Great 
Hall,  Smithsonian  Institution  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

The  Smithsonian  Monthly  Calendar  of 
Events  l£  prepared  by  the  OfBce  of  Public 
Affairs.  Editor:  Lillas  Wiltshire,  Deadline  for 
entries  in  the  March  Calendar:  February  5. 

DElIONSraATIONS 

Museum  of  History  and  Technology 

Music  Machines — American  Style.  Me- 
chanical and  electronic  music  machines. 
Monday  through  Friday,  1:00  p.m.,  2d  fioor. 
As  part  of  this  exhibit,  films  will  be  shown 
continuously  throughout  the  day  as  fol- 
lows : 

Feb.  1— Highlights  from  MGM  Musicals 

Feb.  2-8 — Songs  of  Disney  II 

Feb.  9-15 — Songs  of  Disney  I 

Feb.  16-22— Highlights  from  MGM  Musi- 
cals 

Feb.  23-28 — Songs  of  Disney  II 

Spinning  and  WeaviTig — Tuesday  through 
Thursday,   10  a.m.-2  p.m.   1st  floor. 

Machine  Tools.  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Fri- 
day, 1-2  p.m.  1st  floor. 

Hand-Set  Printing  Presses.  Monday.  Tues- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  2-4  pjn.,  3d  floor. 

Musical  Instruv}ents.  A  selection  of  18th 
and  19th  century  Instruments,  and  American 
folk  instruments.  Lutes  and  guitars.  Wednes- 
days, 1:30  p.m.  Keyboard  demonstrations, 
Monday  and  Friday,  1 :30  p.m.;  Hall  of  Musi- 
cal  Instruments,   3d   floor. 

Use  of  funds  for  printing  publication  ap- 
proved by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  June  3,  1971. 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS   PEOPLE 
ON  THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOtnSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  €,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
reported  to  my  people  on  this  Nation's 
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prowinp  energy  crisis.  I  include  Uie  text 
of  my  me.sf;age  in  the  RECORn  at  tliis 
]X3int: 

Tlie  critical  scope  of  our  Nation's  growing 
"energy  crisis"  continues  to  make  front  page 
news  across  the  country.  Experts  warn  us 
that  within  the  next  fifteen  to  twenty  years, 
the  United  States  will  need  more  energythan 
the  combined  amovmts  used  during  the 
entire  one  hundred  ninety  sevc:i  years  since 
the  nation's  founding. 

The  amount  of  energy  used  today  to  heat 
a!id  cool  our  homes,  power  otir  cars,  oprrate 
our  factories  and  farms  and  all  the  tther 
v.ses  we  make  of  energy.  If  continued  at  the 
present  level  will  double  Just  In  the  next 
twelve  years. 

And  at  the  same  time  v.e  hear  of  energy 
demands  growing,  we  are  t<'ld  of  foel  supplies 
dwindling.  Spokesmen  for  the  oil  and  gas 
industry,  which  supplies  over  three-fourths 
of  all  otir  fuel  needs,  say  that  the  prodtiction 
of  domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  is  presently 
Irsnfficient  to  satisfy  domestic  demand. 

But  the  true  picture  of  the  "energy  crisis" 
was  seen  recently  In  the  empty  schools,  fac- 
tories and  churches  in  the  Midwest,  when 
there  was  no  fuel  oil  to  heat  them,  and  in 
the  grain  rotting  in  Iowa  because  of  the  lack 
of  natural  gas  to  operate  the  dryers.  And 
closer  to  home,  Louisiana  sugar  cane  re- 
fineries recently  hat"  to  shut  dnwn  because 
of  the  lack  of  pas  to  operate.  These  people 
have  seen  first  hand  the  "enerpy  crisis  '  and 
Its  challenge  to  our  standard  of  living 

There  is:  a  real  energy  shortage  But  in 
many  instances  the  shortages  seem  to  be  a 
shortage  of  foresight  and  a  shortage  of  com- 
mon sense. 

Production  of  an  adequate  supply  of  en- 
ergy to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  our 
free  society  is  and  will  contltuie  to  be  one 
of  the  most  pressing  problems  fac;ng  the 
United  States  in  the  years  ahead. 

As  with  any  complex  problem,  there  are 
no  pat  answers  that  given  an  ir.stant  rei.iedy 
to  the  solution  over  night. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council,  which  Is 
an  Indtistrlal  advlson.'  board  set  up  In  1070 
to  aid  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Interior,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  enerpy  problem  savs  that  the 
nation  has  three  basic  options  lii  meeting 
the  crisis. 

First,  we  could  rely  on  foreign  Imports 
c.f  oil  and  pas  from  overseas  to  meet  our  re- 
quirements. This  direction  is  favored  in 
some  "Internationalists"  circles  They  tell  us 
that  "foreign  oil  is  the  an.swer  ".  By  abolish- 
ing Import  quotas,  the  International  lobbyists 
claim,  we  could  overnight  have  the  oil  and 
gas  we  need.  But  what  they  overlook  is  the 
fact  that  American  dependence  on  fctelpn 
oil  Is  governed  completely  by  the  country 
supplying  It.  The  Council  wisely  points  out 
that  foreign  dependence  would  "impair  our 
national  security".  As  imports  n.^^e.  our  coun- 
try will  become  incrca.'^inply  reliant  on  the 
political  and  economic  policies  of  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  countries.  The  major 
overseas  suppliers  with  oil  for  sale  are 
in  the  Middle  Ea.'-t  and  North  Africa  par- 
ticularly those  coumries  under  So\  let  in- 
fluence. The  lmportai;t  consequences  of  the 
military,  political  and  economic  security  of 
the  United  States  are  c^bvlous  We  cannot 
be  assured  that  even  witli  contracts  and 
agreements  the  oil  will  be  there  wlieii  we 
need  it.  Nor  that  the  pri<  e  will  be  favorable. 

Greater  reliance  on  nireign  imports  would 
also  result  in  major  balance  of  trade  pri>b- 
lem-s  that  could  .seriou.siy  affect  the  \al>ie 
of  the  American  dollar.  An  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  exchange — with  foreigners  having 
more  of  our  money  than  we  have  of  Uieirs 
already  exists  ...  we  have  no  a.ssurai)ce 
our  dollar  would  continue  to  be  accepted 
11  we  lack  the  means  to  redeem  them. 

One  much  trumpeted  scheme  to  get  foreign 
oU  is  a  deal  with  Russia,  whereby  Ru&si&n 
oil  fields  would  be  developed  with  American 
capital  and  know-how.  In  exchange,  we  would 
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tien  be  allowed  to  buy  the  Soviet  oil.  The 
i  me   problems  exist   with   this  pipe-dream 
with  oil  from  the  Middle  East — and  the 
Hussian  oil  scheme  talks  of  productions  9 
y  ^^rs  from  now. 

Another  so-called  answer,  is  to  limit  the 
gtowth  in  energy  demands  through  fniposed 
ri  strictions  on  the  use  of  energy.  We  don't 
n  ;ed  more  governmental  control  over  how 
Vii  live  our  lives,  and  telling  people  when 
a  id  how  they  can  use  ga-soline  and  electricity 
wauld  do  Just  that.  Imposed  restrictions 
would  alter  our  way  of  life  and  adversely  af- 
f<ct  employment,  economic  growth  and  free- 
d  )m  of  consumer  choice.  I  don't  think  that 
o  ir  people  want  to  be  told  that  they  can  only 
Ir  Ml  their  clothes  on  Thursday  afternoons 
b  !tween  two  and  fotir  because  we  might  rini 
opt  of  electricity.  Or  that  you  can  only  drive 
ttr  car  within  a  thirty  mile  radius  of  your 
hfcme  because  we  need  to  save  gasoline.  Re- 
st rictions  are  not  the  answer,  even  though  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  has  been 
king  noises  recently  about  gasoline  ra- 
tioning similar  to  the  system  used  during 
World  War  II.  This  gasoline  rationing.  If 
u  idertaken,  would  be  accomplished  with  a 
stem  of  stamps  that  would  limit  each  driv- 
s  ability  to  purchase  gas. 
Of  course,  conservation  of  energy  in  order 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  the  fuel 
\  do  have  is  clearly  desirable  Few  people 
)uld  disagree  with  the  environmentalist.s 
at  we  must  each  do  our  part  to  not  waste 
r  natural  resources.  But  v.hen  a  proposed 
swer  to  pollution  is  to  ban  the  automobile, 
ut  down  factories,  and  generally  go  back 
a  time  of  lower  productivity  and  a  lower 
\ndard  of  living  with  fewer  jobs  they  have 

ted  to  the  situation. 
Congress,  in  response  to  demands  from 
legists  to  lower  emmissions  from  auto- 
bile  engines,  passed  stringent  laws  to 
luire  manttfacturers  to  install  pollution 
ices  In  all  the  new  cars.  These  antlpollu- 
n  devices  are  far  from  perfected.  While 
y  may  ctit  dowxi  some  on  pollution,  they 
lo  cause  the  cars  to  require  more  gasoline 
operate.  And  the  gasoline  shortage  grows. 
the  meantime,  the  new  car  buyer — the 
isttmer — and  the  tax  payer  continue  to 
be^r  the  financial  burden  of  experimenta- 
whlch  contributes  to  the  energy  crisis. 
iV'iser  use  of  the  nation's  sizable  resources 
coal  and  uranium  to  generate  electricity 
(^uld  take  some  of  the  fuel  burden  off  oil 
natural  gas.  But  scare  groups  continue 
file  suits  to  stop  or  slow  down  the  con- 
luction  of  generating  facilities  in  the  name 
the  environment.  For  example  las'  year's 
action  suit  by  ecologists  in  Washing- 
to*.  D.C.  to  enjoin  oil  leases  in  LA.  This 
ov  irreaction  on  the  pare  of  some  groups 
fu  ther  worsens  the  energy  crisis. 

'oreign  imports  of  oil  and  gas  or  imposed 
res  trictlons  on  the  use  of  energy  may  be 
'  answer  if  we  were  Indeed  out  of  oil  and 
But  while  present  sources  of  oil  may  be 
inlng  low,  the  experts  also  tell  us  that  we 
have  the  oil  and  gas  we  need.  The  petro- 
m  to  power  this  country  Ls  here  in  the 
ited  States,  they  say.  The  problem  lies  In 
Ing  it  out  of  the  ground  and  into  the 
.'Jrket  place.  Production  is  the  answer, 
his  brings  us  to  the  third  possible  option 
forth  by  the  Petroleum  Council:  to  ac- 
celerate the  development  of  our  own  domes- 
energy  sources.  Undeveloped  sources  of 
net.-  oil  and  natural  gas  are  in  areas  where 
exploration  and  development  are  more  cost- 
ban  they  have  been  in  the  past  .  .  .  far- 
offshore  and  in  remote  regions  of  Alaska, 
"elopment  of  these  domestic  resources  re- 
res  vast  amounts  of  money  to  make  them 
uce.  The  price  of  energy  would  neces- 
y  rise  to  cover  the  higher  costs  and  yield 
sufficient  return  to  attract  necessary  In- 
ment.  But  It's  a  price  we  pay  for  our 
.Arrferican  standard  of  living.  The  benefits  of 
ace  slerated  development  of  .American  enerey 
restiurces  are   great   to  all   segments  of  our 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

society.  Employment  would  Increase,  in- 
dividual Incomes  would  rise,  profit  oppor- 
timities  would  improve,  government  reve- 
nues would  grow,  and  the  nation  would  be 
more  secure. 

Tlie  oil  industry  cannot  be  expected  to 
undertake  costly  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  new  fields  without  the  profit  Incen- 
tive, which  is  after  all  basic  to  our  economic 
system.  Governmental  price  controls  of  the 
energy  business  have  had  the  effect  of  slow- 
ing down  production,  and  creating  an  artifi- 
cial shortage.  The  government  could  step  ii^ 
and  subsidize  the  industry  as  it  has  with 
other  commodities,  or  allow  the  capitalist 
system  to  function — to  let  the  price  of  oil 
and  natural  gas  reach  their  true  market 
value. 

We  must  develop  realistic,  graduated  ap- 
proaches to  environmental  go;ils.  Clean  air 
and  water  will  require  more  energy  to 
achieve  .  .  .  not  less.  With  careful  planning 
and  proper  usage  of  energy,  a  clean  healthy 
etivironment  can  be  achieved  over  a  reason- 
able length  of  time.  But  not  with  a  snap  of 
some    Judge's    injunction. 

Abor.t  half  of  the  future  sources  of  oil, 
and  a  larger  percentage  of  gas  and  uranlttm 
are  located  on  public  lands  .  .  .  lands  con- 
trolled by  the  government.  Access  to  these 
lands  by  private  enterprise  developers  Is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  increase  the  availability 
of  domestic  fuel  sources.  The  sale  of  leases 
in  the  outer  continental  shelf  and  in  fron- 
tier federal  lands  will  produce  additional  re- 
venvte  in  addition  to  the  needed  oil  and  na- 
tur;il  gas. 

Contlntiation  of  tax  incentives  to  encour- 
age private  business  in  the  finding  and  de- 
velopment of  all  energy  sources  is  neces- 
sary. The  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  cutting  the 
depletion  allowance  killed  much  of  the  In- 
centive of  the  oil  Industry  to  develop  new 
fields  by  placing  additional  tax  stumbling 
blocks  in  the  way  of  getting  new  sources 
for  fuel.  You  may  recall,  I  u.sed  our  vote 
in  Congress  to  vote  against  cutting  the 
oil  depletion  allowance,  becau.'^e  I  believed 
then  that  it  would  back  fire  on  oil  produc- 
tion, and  result  in  higher  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer by  chipping  away  at  the  profit  incen- 
tive of  business.  The  resulting  "energy  cri- 
sis" proved  that  belief  correct. 

I  am  now  drafting  legislation  aimed  at  re- 
storing tax  incentives  to  the  energy  indus- 
try ...  to  encourage  private  business  to  func- 
tion as  it  should,  with  the  chance  to  make 
a  reasonable  profit  on  it's  dollar  investment. 
The  benefit  to  you.  the  energy  consummer, 
would  result  in  a  greater  value  for  the  price 
you  pay  for  fuel  .  .  .  free  of  artificial  govern- 
ment price  boosts.  And  more  important,  we 
would  encourage  production  to  increase  the 
supply  to  meet  our  demands. 

-American  problems  have  always  been  best 
solved  by  American  industry,  with  American 
workers  using  American  resotirces.  When  we 
are  free  to  use  our  own  ingenuity,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  proven  time 
and  again  that  we  can  overcome  any  "crisis" 
even  those  created  by  well  meaning  people 
and  too  much  government  dickering 
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Energy  Crisis — Red  On.  and  Hydrogen  Econ- 
omy AS  Possible  Soltttions 
Our  energy  gap  Is  being  enlarged  by  recent 
shifts  in  energy  use  patterns  which  favor  In- 
creased -xpendittires  on  transportation  and 
the  consumption  of  electricity  which  Is  con- 
verted from  prime  energy  sources  with  an 
average  efficiency  of  only  around  33  percent. 
In  contrast,  the  dellvereid  efficiency  with 
which  coal,  petroleum  and  nuclear  energy 
sources  are  put  to  end  use  In  industry,  homes, 
and  commercial  establishments  is  between  50 
and  60  percent.  Transportation,  which  wastes 
75  percent  ■while  putting  only  15  percent  of 
source  energy  to  beneficial  use.  offers  the 
poorest  conversion  ratio  of  all.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  impossible  to  improve  energy  use  pat- 
terno  very  fast.  It  would  take  somewhat 
more  of  cataclysmic  unusuallty  than  we 
would  welcome  to  about-face  the  habits  of 
210-L'30  million  Americans  and  their  entire 
energy  dependent  economy. 

That  means  that  for  the  indeterminable 
future,  neither  voluntary  conservation  of 
energy  nor  other  deliberate  shifts  in  use  pat- 
terns are  going  to  play  much  of  a  role  in 
avoiding  an  energy  crisis.  A  characteristic 
of  the  affluent  society  Is  that  someone  else 
is  supposed  to  bear  the  burden  of  energy 
shortages.  The  thesis  that  other  people 
should  also  bear  the  burden  of  such  things 
as  pollution  Is  likewise  a  characteristic  of 
that  society  which.  In  this  instance,  certainly 
is  starting  to  find  segments  of  Itself  In  deep 
conflict  over  which  burden  Is  least  bearable. 
Let  me  explain  and  expand: 
About  1^  of  our  energy  Is  used  for  com- 
mercial and  household  purposes  and  that 
'.-,  accounts  for  only  about  5  percent  of  pol- 
Ituion. 

The  ':,  of  our  energy  which  we  u.se  for  in- 
dustrial purposes  contributes  a  modest  15 
percent  of  all  pollution. 

The  I4  we  tise  to  make  electricity  Is  respon- 
sible for  a  still  modest  18  pejcent  of  all  pol- 
lution. V 

But  the  25  percent  of  energy  we  use  for 
moving  people  and  things  over  land,  air,  and 
water  manufactures  a  whopping  60  percent 
of  all  environmental  contaminants. 

Don't  hold  me  to  these  fractions  and  per- 
centages. They  are  approximations  for  illus- 
trative purposes,  but  In  any  event,  transpor- 
tation, particularly  automobiles,  makes  such 
a  large  contribution  to  the  deterloratlo  1  to 
our  environment  that  many  people  are  talk- 
ing about  mass  transportation  as  the  only 
way  to  go.  'Whether  they  are  talking  knowl- 
edgeably  or  sensibly  is  another  matter,  I 
suspect  they  are  not.  My  research  and  my 
guts  tell  me  that  It  will  prove  economically 
infeasible  to  raise  the  trillions  of  dollars  that 
would  be  required  at  this  late  date  to  convert 
our  transportation  system  from  an  individ- 
ual to  a  mass  transit  basis.  And,  even  that  as- 
sumes the  unlikelihood  that  we  could  pro- 
duce and  use  enough  whips  to  drive  people 
out  of  their  automobiles  and  into  some  pub- 
lic transit  system. 

Predicting  the  survival  of  the  automobile 
does  not  mean  that  Americans  eventually 
will  drown  in  a  sea  of  smog,  or  smother  in 
clotids  of  deadly  gas,  or  be  overwhelmed  by 
avalanches  of  particulate  garbage.  Rather.  I 
believe  that  ways  to  clean  up  Individual 
transportation  modes  to  acceptable  levels  are 
within  the  realm  of  technical  feasibilitv  and. 
even  though  costly,  they  will  not  in  the  ag- 
t^regate  exceed  the  limits  of  economic  feasi- 
bility. 

Today  it  requires  two  tons  of  steel,  copper 
and  plastics,  and  a  gallon  of  gasoline  to  move 
by  a  distance  of  10  miles  a  1  25th  horsepower 
device,  the  human  body.  Obviously  we  can  do 
belter  than  that  If  we  apply  the  control 
mechanisms  of  that  1  '25  horsepower  device 
to  the  problem.  Properly  to  guide  energy  re- 
search, however,  we  must  recognize  that 
presently  available  prime  sources  of  energy 
In  large  quantity  are  limited  to  coal,  oil  and 
gas,  and  nuclear.  Hydropower  Is  qtiite  limits 
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and  exotic  energy  sources — solar,  geothermal, 
fusion  and  the  like — will  take  several  decades 
to  develop. 

We  also  must  remember  that  electricity 
is  not  a  prime  source  of  energy.  It  is  only  a 
clean  and  convenient  way  to  transport  ener- 
gy originating  from  prime  chemical  and  nu- 
clear sources  to  wherever  It  is  to  be  put  to 
end  use.  There  Is  one  loss  when  it  is  con- 
verted and  another  when  it  is  put  to  actual 
u.'^e. 

In  the  U.S.  there  Is  at  least  a  300  year 
domestic  supply  of  coal.  The  efficiency  of  con- 
verting It  to  electrical  energy  most  likely  can 
be  boosted  from  the  33  percent  figure  to  50 
percent  or  more.  Techniques  limiting  un- 
wanted carbon  and  nitrogen  oxides  and  par- 
ticulates to  tolerable  levels  are  under  exten- 
sive research.  Success  Is  expected  with  them 
and  also  'With  gasification  and  llqulficatlon 
systems  to  beat  the  high  cost  of  shipping 
coal  by  rail. 

Strip-mining  legislation,  now  pending  In 
Congress,  will  determine  Just  how  available 
the  energy  of  coal  wUl  be.  The  issue  is  the 
non-esthetics  of  open  pits  versus  needed 
BTU's.  Unfortunately  this  is  an  issue  which 
the  general  public  does  not  yet  see  clearly 
because  of  tlie  time  lag  between  the  imposi- 
tion of  environmental  controls  and  their  re- 
sultant impact.  Balancing  the  various  costs 
of  environmental  deprivation  against  similar 
costs  occasioned  by  energy  deprivation  is  a 
lengthy  process. 

Turning  now  from  coal  to  oil  and  gas  as  a 
prime  energy  source:  except  in  the  short-run, 
the  chances  for  improving  domestic  supplies 
are  zilch.  There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  accelerate 
production  for  a  decade  or  two,  but  when  the 
wells  run  drj',  that's  it. 

Many  people  believe  that  importation  of 
foreign  oil  and  gas  Is  the  answer.  Btit  to  sup- 
ply our  energy  deficit  that  way  would,  by 
1985,  require  imports  involving  at  least  a  $35 
billion  annual  trade  deficit  simply  because 
the  Arab  states  are  so  small  and  backward 
that  two-way  trade  with  them  Is  not  possible. 
We  would  have  to  sell  off  the  country  piece- 
by-piece  to  pay  the  Arab's  bill,  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  going  to  tolerate  that. 
Unless  you  are  willing  to  go  for  statehood 
for  Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Abudahbl,  et  al., 
forget  it.  The  thought  of  large  petroleum 
Imports  from  anywhere  are  economically  In- 
feasible,  politically  hazardctis  and  militarily 
inexcusable,  with  this  exception:  The  Soviet 
Union  has  plenty  of  surplus  oil  and  gas  and 
seems  to  want  to  sell  it;  and,  it  is  a  fairly 
open  secret  that  geophysical  exploration 
beneath  the  shallow  China  Sea  by  American 
experts  Indicates  there  could  be  oil  dis- 
coveries there  as  big  as  the  entire  Middle  East 
reserves.  If  that  Is  true  and  we  buy  equally 
from  the  Russians  and  the  Chinese  we  would 
be  at  the  mercy  of  neither,  and,  since  both 
have  a  vast  need  for  manufactured  products, 
we  might  get  a  two-way  trade  going  with 
those  countries  which  would  satisfy  our 
petroleum  deficit  without  simtjltaneously 
creating  a  trade  deficit.  We'll  see  what  Dick 
Nixon  and  Henry  Kissinger  do  about  that. 

Meanwhile,  nuclear  energy  seems  to  be  tlie 
one  domestic  source  we  can  dependably  rely 
upon  to  meet  our  energy  load  growth — what- 
ever It  Is,  and  for  how  long  it  lasts.  New  high 
temperature  gas-cooled  reactors  soon  will  be 
converting  atomic  energy  to  electrical  energy 
with  45  to  50  percent  efficiency,  and,  of 
course,  upcoming  breeder  reactors  will  manu- 
facture more  nuclear  fuel  than  they  consume 
in  the  process  of  generating  electricity.  Be- 
yond that,  sometime  around  the  year  2000, 
experts  tell  us  that  controlled  hydrogen 
fusion  will  come  on  the  line. 

We  will  eventually  solve  the  safety,  public 
health  and  environmental  problems  plaguing 
the  nuclear  route.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
eventually  controlled  fission  and  controlled 
fusion  together  can  and  will  supply  the 
nation's  total  energy  needs  domestically  and 


that  we  will  revert  to  an  energy  surplus  na- 
tion. 

The  one  "if"  in  the  picture  Is  the  require- 
ment for  capital  investments  necessary  to 
shift  to  these  newer  sources  of  prime  energy. 
Capital  demands  will  be  enormous.  Tliey  can 
be  shaved  cou.siderably  by  improving  the 
efficiency  with  which  we  release,  convert, 
transport  and  use  energy.  Fortunately,  we 
are  making  steady  Improvements  in  these 
areas,  the  effects  of  which  are  continually  to 
leisen  the  amount  of  investment  capital 
which  otherwise  would  be  required.  In  the 
electric  generation  area  cryogenic  techniques 
utilizing  Euper-conducting  magnets  are  ccm- 
ing  along  to  vastly  reduce  the  size  of,  and 
therefore  capital  investments  in,  central 
power  station  base  load  generatcr?.  In  parallel 
cryogenic  transmission  facilities  also  will  soon 
be  available.  These  will  obsolete  large  over- 
head long-line  transmission  systems  and  re- 
place them  with  small  underground  super- 
conductlng'^Ssbles  which  operate  with  negligi- 
ble line  loss,  Tliese  will  reduce  capital  in- 
vestment In  long  transmi-spions  lines  by  '^rd 
to  1.1.. 

And,  at  transmission  distances  over  600 
miles  another  major  possibility  Is  on  the 
horizon,  based  on  new  technology,  for  very 
substantial  savings  in  both  capital  Invest- 
ments and  operating  cc^ts  for  moving  energy 
from  one  point  to  another.  Beyond  600  miles 
moving  energy  in  the  form  of  electricity,  even 
with  super-conducting  systems,  will  be  more 
costly  than  piping  the  same  number  of  ERGS 
and  BTU's  in  the  form  of  hydrogen  gas.  If 
we  set  up  hydrogen  separation  plants  and 
pipelines  for  bulk  movement  of  energy  for 
Industrial  use,  electrical  generation,  house- 
hold and  commercial  purposes,  theu  we  can 
■well  afford  the  modest  Incremental  cost  of 
expanding  capacity  as  needed  also  to  sab- 
stltute  domestically  produced  liquid  hydro- 
gen for  imported  gasoline  In  our  automobiles. 
By  this  means  we  will  get  rid  of  the  carbon 
oxides  and  only  a  few  drops  of  water  and  a 
small  amount  ol  oxides  of  nitrogen  will  come 
out  of  the  exhaust  pipes.  Or.  we  can  go  to 
cataljrtic  burners  which  operate  without 
flames,  and  get  rid  of  nitrogen's  oxides,  too. 

There  is  no  need  to  fear  the  Hindenburg 
syndrome.  We  won't  have  to  store  bottles  of 
liquid  hydrogen  under  the  front  seat.  The 
reason  being  that,  amazingly  enough,  for 
many  metals  hydrogen  penetration  is  so  easy 
that  by  voUmie  the  absorption  of  hydrogen 
in,  for  example,  titanitun.  vanadium  or  nio- 
bium, actually  exceeds  that  of  the  same 
amount  of  liquid  hydrogen.  It  just  disap- 
pears into  the  metal.  Applying  a  little  heat 
when  you  want  to  use  it  will  bring  It  out 
again.  These  hybrids  are  chemically  Inert, 
storable.  movable  and  can  substitute  for  the 
gasoline  t^tnk  with  absolute  .'afety. 

If  we  decide  to  sliift  to  a  hydrcpen 
economy,  large  quantities  of  the  substance 
can  be  generated  from  always  available  water 
in  several  ways,  in  theory  at  lea.st  Electroly- 
sis is  one  way.  and  Its  conversion  efficiency 
already  Is  around  38  percent  with  exl,=^tlng 
systems.  Alternate  methods  which  might  by- 
pass electroylsis  .and  enhance  overall  effi- 
ciency Include:  (a)  radiation-Induced  dis- 
aseociation:  (b)  chemical  reactions:  (c)  bio- 
logical processes:  and,  (d)  disassoeiation  by 
heating  water  to  around  3000°  centigrade 
in  nuclear  reactors. 

AH  this  may  produce  somewhat  expensive 
hydrogen  but  it  will  do  so  on  a  large  scale, 
and  remember — for  every  two  hydrogen 
atoms  produced  there  will  come  free, 
as  a  bonus,  one  oxygen  atom  to  enhance  the 
economics  of  the  hydrogen  cycle.  Abundant 
oxygen  will  facilitate  the  clean  and  efficient 
release  of  energy  from  chemical  fuels  and 
otherwise  serve  to  enhance  the  synergistic 
IX)tentialities  of  wedding  together  nuclear 
energy,  hydrogen  economics  and  cryogenic 
aj^lications. 
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Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Uie 
pleasure  of  calling  Uie  attention  of  our 
colleagues  to  an  article  which  appear.s  in 
the  January  24,  1973,  edition  of  the  New 
York  La'^-  Journal  by  the  very  distin- 
guished New  York  jurist,  the  Honorable 
Samuel  Rabin,  presiding  juttice  of  llie 
second  judicial  department  of  Uic  .np- 
pellate  division  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Surely  thi.=  year  we  should  see  some 
.substantive  change  for  the  better  in  the 
administration  of  our  judicial  system. 
For  too  long  our  courts  have  labored 
mider  the  centuries  old  procedures  winch 
in  themselves  hinder  justice. 

Justice  Rabin  addre.s.ses  himself  to  this 
vital  area  and  lends  his  prestige  to  the 
call  for  judicial  reform.  His  article  fol- 
lows: 

Organized  B.^r's  Support  of  Courts 

Heabtening 

(By  Samuel  Rabin) 

On  behalf  of  the  Appellate  Division,  Sec- 
end  Judicial  Department,  it  again  gives  me 
I  rcat  pleasure  to  welcome  the  members  ol 
the  New  York  State  Bar  As.sociatlon  to  New 
■york  City  on  the  occasion  of  Its  nlnety-tixtli 
annual  meeting. 

If  recent  events  are  an  Indication  of  things 
to  come,  1973  will  be  a  year  of  intense 
.scrutiny  of  our  Judicial  system  Never  before 
have  our  courts  been  the  subject  of  so  nrifh 
criticism,  much  of  it  uninformed  and  irre- 
sjjonsible.  and  never  before  have  so  many 
oifered  such  lar-reachlng  programs  aimed 
at  what  Is  generally  referred  to  as  "court  re- 
form." Thtis.  there  ■ftill  be  before  the  cur- 
rent session  of  the  Legislature  at  least  two 
and  possibly  three  programs  Intended  t.> 
change  the  manner  of  selecting  judges  and 
the  method  of  managing  the  operations  ot 
our  court  system. 

Robert  MacCrate.  the  distinguished  presl- 
deiit  of  our  association,  at  the  direction  of 
the  house  of  delegates  has  established  and 
appniuted  a  special  committee  hPRueri  by 
Whitney  North  Seymour.  Jr.  to  develop  a 
program  of  public  support  for  the  a.-^socia- 
tion's  recommendations  to  "remedy  the  cur- 
rent crisis  in  the  administration  of  Justice  in 
the  State  and  the  possible  less  of  public 
confidence  hi  the  law." 

We  who  have  special  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  Justice  have  received 
.strong  support  from  thS  organized  Bar  and 
it  has  been  heartening,  indeed. 

President  Macerate  has  aptly  defined  the 
obligation  of  this  association  as  one  "to  ad- 
vocate measures  to  Improve  the  legal  system, 
while  at  the  same  time  supporting  the  Bench 
against  unjust  criticism." 

ADAPTI%-G    TO    CHANCE 

The  judjclary  welcomes  the  a-ssocia* ion's 
support  and  stands  ready  to  join  in  bru.fc'lng 
about  such  changes  as  will  Improve  our  ju- 
dicial system.  We  recogni7e  that  all  systenw 
of  government  must  adapt  to  change  if  thev 
arc  to  contintie  to  function  effectively  All 
of  us — the  Bench.  Bar  and  the  public — must 
do  our  xitmost  to  secure  the  orderly  and  effi- 
cient operation  of  our  courts. 

I  would  caution,  however,  that  we  must 
not  be  stampeded  Into  abandoning  what  has 
been  developed  after  years  of  careful  plan- 
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g,  study,  experimentation  and  actual  prac- 
!  merely  for  the  sake  of  change. 

n  the  civil  side,  substantial  progress  ha.> 

n  made  and.  despite  serious  personnel 
irtages  and   lack  of  adequate    financing. 

^e  courts  are  operating  productively. 

COOPERATIVE    EFFORT 

"lie  critical  problem  facing  the  judiciary 
ay  is  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
At  this  point  of  time,  when  tlie  growing 
dence   of   crime   has   made   streets   and 
ises  unsafe,  when  our  Jails  and  detention 
iiies  are  overcrowded,  when  the  criminal 
ice   system    is   undermanned   and   over- 
dened.  and  when  vacancies  resulting  from 
steady  attrition  of  essential  non-judicial 
nnel  are  not  being  filled,  every  level  of 
1  ernment  must  be  prepared  to  re-evaluate 
priorities  and  provide   needed    financial 
to  the  courts  and   the  ancillary 
agdncies  whose  activities  are  necessary  to  the 
f ui  ctioning  of  the  system. 
1  topef uUy,    with    the    cooperation    of    the 
uiive  and  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
U  and  the  support  of  the  organized  Bar 
:an  solve  this  problem. 

New  York  State  Bar  Association  is  to 
ongratuated  on  the  record  of  its  achieve- 
I  look  forward  to  working  with  its 
representatives  in  seeking  solutions  to  the 
problems  which  are  of  mutual  concern. 
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Ifls.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
24,  in  connection  with  the  annual 
?ting  of  the  New  York  State  Bar 
Asi  Delation,  the  New  York  Law  Journal 
published  a  special  supplement  contain- 
feature  articles  on  current  issues 
problems  facing  the  legal  profession, 
of  the  articles,  addressed  to  the 
t  state  of  legal  education,  was 
by  Judith  Yoimger,  professor 
associate  dean  at  the  Hofstra  School 
law.  I  think  that  Dean  Younger's 
con  iments  are  quite  intelligent  and  well 
woith  reading,  and  I  include  the  text 
of  Her  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
w  De.an's  CRrnQTTE:  Legal  Education 
Does  Not  Exist 
(By  Judith  T.  Younger) 
course  Buttercup  was  talking  about 
Rall>h  Rackstraw.  but  her  words  apply  as 
to  "legal  education,"  the  commodity  now 
beii^g  sold  by  the  nation's  181  law  schools  > 
0,000  law  students  •■  in  what  has  become 
million  business."  This  big  seller  Is 
what  It  seems.  Though  students  think 
are  getting  it.  in  fact  legal  education 
doein't  exist. 

T  >  the  extent  that  law  students  are  being 
edu  :ated,  there  is  nothing  legal  about  the 
pnxess.  Rather  it  is  an  .Tttempt  to  impart 
skills;    how  to  read,  analyze   what   is 
,  write  and  do  library  research. 
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PROCESS    NOT    EDUCATION 

the  extent  that  law  students  are  being 
anything  about  the  law.  the  process  is 
education.  Rather.  It  is  practice  in  using 
law  through  clinics.  I  use  the  term 
In  Its  broadest  sense  to  Include  the 
development  of  legal  services  for  the 
as  well  as  all  other  nonclassroom  activ- 
in  which  there  Is  some  contact  with  the 
legal  world  or  attempt  to  simulate  it, 
,  law  review,  moot  court,  legi-i^lative 
drafting  projects  and  neighborhood  law 
offic  3  are  all  clinics.  At  best,  these  are  fun 
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for  students  and  give  them  the  Incentive  to 
master  the  law  library:  at  worst,  thev  are 
seedbeds  from  which  spring  sloppy  or  in- 
correct work  liabits. 

Tills  is  what  law  schools  offer.  In  content 
(if  not  quality)  the  experience  Ls  now  quite 
tnnform  throughout  the  nation.  So  is  the 
packaging:  a  first  year  of  required  courses 
and  a  varied  menu  of  electives  thereafter. 
These  include  clinics  of  various  kinds  as 
well  as  classroom  cour.=;es  in  h. story,  phi- 
losophy, sociology,  political  science,  and 
mathematically  technique.  What  Is  an  appall- 
ing degree  of  incompetence  among  law- 
trained  members  of  the  profession  and  a 
rather  shocking  lack  of  equivalence  between 
what  happens  to  them  in  law  school  and 
tiieir  ultimate  capacity  at  the  Bar.  In  every 
class  some  whose  training  was  mediocre  or 
worse,  nevertheless,  become  legal  stars, 
Otiiers.  after  three  years  of  e.xposure  to  the 
finest  law  school  oflering.=;.  are  n?ver  heard 
from  again.  If  law  schools  were  effectively 
teaching  the  qualities  which  m,ake  excep- 
tional lawyers  tiie  level  of  comp>€tence  of  law- 
school  trained  lawyers  would  rise  and  the 
disparity  between  law  school  experience  and 
lawyers'  performance  would  narrow  or  dis- 
appear, 

UNSATISFACTORY    STATE 

What  we  have  now  Is  an  unsatisfactory 
stat«  of  affairs.  It  means  law  schools  have 
defaulted  in  their  primary  obligation.  That, 
in  my  judgment,  is  to  train  lawyers  for  the 
practice  of  the  profession,'  Such  training 
would,  if  successful,  give  graduates  the 
ability  to  do  eight  things. 

(1)  Put  problems  in  their  appropriate 
places  on  the  substantive  legal  map;  in  other 
words  spot  the  issues,  characterize  or  affix 
the  right  legal  labels  to  facts.  (2)  Plumb  the 
law  library  to  its  greatest  depth  and  come 
up  with  buried  treasure.  (3)  Write  gram- 
matically, clearly,  and  with  style.  |4)  Speak 
grammatically,  clearly,  and  with  style.  (5) 
Find,  outside  the  library,  the  facts  they 
decide  they  need  to  know.  This  includes  the 
ability  to  listen.  (6)  Use  good  judgment.  (7) 
Find  their  way  around  courts,  clerks,  legisla- 
tors, and  governmental  agencies.  (8)  Ap- 
proach any  problem  wtih  enough  social 
awareness  to  perceive  what  nonlegal  factors 
bear  on  its  solution,"' 

Law  schools  are  successfully  teaching  only 
one  of  these  qualities — the  first  on  the  list. 
The  ability  to  correctly  place  a  problem  on 
the  :egal  map  requires  a  combination  of  read- 
ing ability,  analytic  skill,  and  superficial 
knowledge  of  substantive  law.  Students  gen- 
erally master  It  in  the  first  year  of  law  school 
through  casebook  collections  of  appellate 
opinions,  the  Socratic  method,  a.d  endless 
briefing. 

SECOND   QUALITY 

Tlie  second  listed  quality— ability  to  use 
the  law  library — is  something  which  law 
schools  could  and  should  teach.  Indeed,  their 
catalogs  say  they  do  teach  it  in  courses  called 
"Legal  Method."  "Introductory  Seminar."  and 
"Research."  Yet  few  law  school  graduates 
have  it.  Those  who  do  learn  it  not  from 
faculty  in  classes  but  from  peers  in  clinics, 
especially  law  review.  The  rest  graduate  with- 
out it.  ever  fearful  thereafter  that  the  library 
contains  material  they've  missed. 

The  third  quality— the  ability  to  write — 
the  something  that  should  be  taken  for 
granted  by  the  time  a  student  reaches  pro- 
fessional school.  Its  learning  should  start  In 
first  grade.  But  American  elementary  schools, 
high  .schools,  and  colleges  have  not  done  the 
job,  Studenis  arrive  now  in  law  school  lack- 
ing knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
punctuation,  and  composition  It  would  be 
futile  in  the  circumstances  to  demand  style. 
Faced  with  this  situation,  all  law  schools 
have  Instituted  writing  programs,  but  few 
have  much  interest  or  faith  in  their  effec- 
tiveness. The  prevailing  faculty  attitude  is 
lai.sse'-faire. 

A  smdent  either  knows  how  to  v^rite  when 
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he  arrives,  learns  that  he  doesn't  thereafter, 
remedies  it  himself  on  his  own  or  continues 
illiterate  into  the  profession.  Even  law  re- 
view editors  may  suffer  this  fate.  (Usually 
they  do  know  how  to  edit;  It  is  easier  to 
learn  than  writing.)  Learning  to  write  re- 
quires constant  practice — writing  and  re- 
WTiiing  imder  close  supervision.  The  super- 
visor, of  course,  must  know  how  to  write. 
Tliis  eliminates  all  but  a  few  faculty  mem- 
bers as  teachers. 

SPEAKING    CORRECTLY 

Tl-.e  fourth  quality— abUity  to  speak  cor- 
rectly, clearly,  and  well— is,  like  writing,  a 
skill  which  should  begin  to  be  taught  early. 
Like  writing,  Its  development  is  hopelessly 
neglected  in  the  students'  earlier  schooling. 
As  a  result  many  first  year  law  students  are 
inarticulate  or  vulgar  of  speech.  Three  years 
is  too  short  a  time  to  work  a  complete  trans- 
formation but  long  enough  to  erase  the  most 
flagrant  mistakes.  Certainly,  conscience  re- 
quires the  devotion  of  more  curricular  lioura 
and  effort  to  the  attempt. 

The  remaining  qualities— the  ability  to 
find  facts  outside  the  library,  find  one's  way 
around,  good  Judgment,  and  social  aware- 
ness—cannot be  taught  in  law  school.  About 
these  quahties  law  schools  can  do  only  one 
thing — provide  teachers  who,  by  example, 
encourage  students  to  learn  them.  Example 
is  powerful.  Said  one  of  Roscoe  Pounds 
students: 

"His  classes  meant  life  to  us.  Learnhig 
and  fiery  insight  he  had;  and.  in  the  class- 
room Itself,  these  were  forged  into  the  cru- 
cible of  his  genius.  ...  In  looking  back, 
fantastic  analogies  rush  into  my  memory: 
the  impact  of  the  French  Revolution  on 
Word.sworth.  Francis  Bacon's  wild  assertion 
that  he  would  take  all  knowledge  for  his 
province.  For  us.  in  our  halting,  timid. 
clum.sy  thought,  Pound  insisted  that  we  use 
all  our  resources,  and  he  enabled  us  to  con- 
tinue to  use  them,  far  beyond  what  we  or 
others  thought  possible." " 

Faculty  selection  Is  thtis  crucial.  Since 
Langdell  •  hired  Ames.'  hov/ever,  the  accepted 
measure  of  a  law  teacher  has  been  "not  ex- 
perience in  the  work  of  a  lawyer's  office, 
not  experience  In  dealing  with  men,  not 
experience  In  the  trial  or  argument  of 
causes— not  experience.  In  short  In  using  the 
law,  but  experience  in  learning  law"" 
through  the  reading  and  analysis  of  Judi- 
cial opinions. 

Thus,  for  many  faculty  members  the  road 
to  teaching  has  been  short  and  narrow;  a 
brilliant  record  In  an  Ivy  League  law  school, 
a  clerkship  for  a  distinguished  Judge  or  a 
Judge  of  a  distinguished  court,  and  then 
straight  to  the  classroom.  As  Stone  pointed 
out,  good  "teachers  of  law  are  born,  not 
made  exclusively  by  training  or  environ- 
ment"  ">  but  before  we  loose  any  on  stu- 
dents. In  addition  to  natural  gifts,  we  should 
insist  on  demonstrated  ability  In  both  learn- 
ing and  using  the  law. 

Most  laws  schools  today  seem  oblivious 
to  their  failures.  It's  hard  to  teach  basic  skills 
and  pleasanter  to  discuss  proposed  pana- 
ceas: abolition  of  the  third  year  of  law 
school."  upgrading  or  downgrading  the  clin- 
ical components  of  the  curriculum,  training 
paraprofessionals  and  specialists  and  chuck- 
ing the  notion  of  a  unitary  bar.'-  These  sug- 
gestions are  of  little  Importance  so  long  as 
our  graduates  are  lost  in  the  library,  can 
neither  read  nor  write  English  and,  in  three 
years  of  law  school,  have  met  no  inspiring 
faculty  example. 

It  is  time  to  gear  the  curricuUmi  to  com- 
petence in  the  profession  and  find  faculty 
who  can  inspire  students  to  learn.  Only  then 
will  law  schools  be  doing  what  they  pur- 
port to  do  and  "legal  education"  be  worthy  of 
the  name. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  This  figure  includes  law  schools  in  the 
Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  law 
schools  oil  the  approved  list  of  the  American 
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Bar  Association  as  well  as  those  which  are 
neither. 

sWall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  29,  1972,  p.  6, 
c.  4. 

s  Law  school  tuition  at  private  institutions 
is  generally  between  $2,000  and  $3,000  a  year. 
For  example:  George  Washington— $2,200; 
Hofstra — $2,300;  Harvard — $2,500;  Stanford — 
$2,850;  Ck)lumbia — $3,000. 

♦  Law  facilities  are  also  supposed  to  do 
research.  One  law  school  describes  It  pri- 
mary objective  as  follows;  "to  produce  a 
new  'breed'  of  la'wyers  and  legal  technicians 
committed  to  the  use  of  law  as  an  instru- 
ment of  Justice;  to  generate  a  new  body  of 
legal  scholarship — empirically  based,  rele- 
vant and  highly  disciplined — to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  social  injustice;  and  to  act  as 
a  catalyst  to  change  the  nature  of  legal  edu- 
cation nationally."  Antloch  School  of  Law 
Catalogs  (1972). 

■  For  a  similar  though  not  Identical  list 
see  H.  Packer  and  T.  Ehrlich,  New  Directions 
in  Legal  Education  22-23  (1972,  hereafter 
called  "Packer  and  Ehrlich") . 

"  P.  Sayre,  The  Life  of  Roscoe  Pound  179 
(1948). 

•Christopher  Columbus  Langdell  (1826- 
1906),  father  of  the  case  method  and  Dean 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  from  1870  to 
1895. 

-  James  Barr  Ames  who,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Professor  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  full 
professor  at  thirty  and  Bussey  Professor  at 
thirty-two,  "had  not  practiced  law  for  a  sin- 
gle day."  C.  Woodward,  The  Limits  of  Legal 
Realism:  An  Historical  Perspective  in  Packer 
and  Ehrlich.  Appendix  B  at  360.  Ames  suc- 
ceeded Langdell  as  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1895. 

•  J.  B,  Ames,  Christopher  Columbus  Lang- 
dell, in  Lectures  on  Legal  History  477-78 
(1913),  quoting  Langdell. 

'''A.  T.  Mason.  Harlan  Flske  Stone:  Pillar 
of  the  Law  86  (1956). 

"  Commenting  eighty-six  years  ago  on  the 
third  year  of  law  school,  the  Editors  of  the 
Harvard  Law  Review  had  this  to  say:  "As 
the  comparative  merits  of  a  third  year  at  the 
school,  and  a  third  year  in  a  lawyer's  office, 
are  so  often  discussed,  the  following  extract 
from  President  Eliot's  last  report  may  be  of 
Interest  both  to  graduates  and  under-gradu- 
ates.  'It  is  good  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
full  three  years'  course  that,  for  several  sum- 
mers past,  the  school  had  been  unable  to  fill 
all  the  places  In  lawyers'  offices  which  have 
been  offered  it  for  Its  third-year  students, 
just  graduating.  There  have  been  more  places 
offered,  with  salaries  sufficient  to  live  on, 
than  there  were  graduates  to  take  them,"  " 

"  All  these  are  discussed  in  Packer  and 
Ehrlich. 
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Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  leaders  in  reli- 
gious life  today  is  the  Reverend  Dr.  Eu- 
gene Carson  Blake,  who  recently  retired 
as  the  General  Secretary  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

I  had  the  privilege  a  few  weeks  ago 
of  hearing  Dr.  Blake  speak  on  "The  Con- 
tinuing Ecumenical  Task  in  the  United 
States."  As  a  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  I  had  of  course  a  particular 
Interest  in  Dr.  Blake's  observation.  But 


I  believe  that  what  this  distinguished 
churchman  had  to  say  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  Members  of  Congress  and  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
sert the  text  of  his  address,  which  was 
delivered  on  November  21,  1972.  at  the 
Riverside  Church  in  New  York  City  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  this  address  follows : 
The  Continuing  Ecumenical  Task  in  the 
United  States 
(By  Dr.  Eugene  Carson  Blake  I 

In  the  last  days  of  October,  when  I  was 
winding  up  my  responsibilities  in  Geneva, 
one  of  the  tasks  was  to  give  a  number  of 
interviews  to  newspapers,  magaiznes,  and 
the  electronic  media.  One  of  the  last  of  them 
I  gave  to  a  reporter  of  La  Vie  Protestante. 
the  church  paper  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
of  the  Swiss  Romande  (that  is  the  French - 
speaking  part  of  Switzerland).  During  the 
course  of  that  interview,  I  was  asked,  among 
many  more"T«iportant  questions,  whether  I 
would  be  wriiing  my  memoirs.  I  answered 
"No."  and  ga4e  a  few  reasons,  the  chief  one 
being  that  sttch  writing  and  speaking  as  I 
do  will  be  present  and  future  oriented,  I 
was  a  little  bit  embarrassed,  then,  when  La 
Vie  Protestant€  came  out  with  a  banner 
headline  across  the  front  page  saying  that  I 
was  not  writing  my  memoirs.  The  embarra.ss- 
ment  arose  because  during  these  days,  the 
memoirs  of  my  distinguished  predecessor 
had  been  appearing  in  Dutch  and  German, 
and  will  soon  be  out  in  English.  Perhaps  Dr, 
Visser  't  Hooft  will  forgive  the  implied  and 
imintended  criticism  If  I  urge  you  all  to  buy 
and  read  his  memoirs  when  they  are  pub- 
lished soon  by  Westminster  Press, 

The  incident  illustrates  the  rather  difficult 
position  in  which  I  find  myself  tonight.  My 
esteemed  successor  Is  present,  and  speaking 
as  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  For  anything  official  about  the 
program  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
hear  him.  You  will  be  edified,  I  am  the 
former  General  Secretary,  The  French  put  it 
"anclen"  Secretaire  Generale,  In  English, 
ancient  carries  a  connotation  not  entirely 
pleasant,  and  I  am  not  sure  how  much  of  a 
burden  Philip  Potter  will  find,  having  two 
ancient  General  Secretaries,  one  only  slight- 
ly less  ancient  than  the  other,  to  get  along 
with.  Fortunately,  we  are  all  friends,  and  I 
take  this  occasion  to  pledge  my  full  support 
for  Philip  Potter  in  his  new  task,  as  I  re- 
ceived it  from  Dr.  Visser  't  Hooft, 

It  is  because  ^'e  share  the  same  falih, 
and  the  same  ecumenical  assumptions,  that 
the  supporters  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  may  have  confidence  that  It  will 
continue  to  flourish  as  a  unique  Instrument 
of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  the  years 
that  He  before  us. 

This  is  not  to  make  light  of  the  problems 
both  Inside  and  outside  of  the  life  of  Its 
member  churches,  which  the  World  Council 
now  faces.  It  Is  clear  that  under  the  pres- 
sures of  change,  most  people  everywhere  arc 
full  of  fears  of  the  future.  Tlie  e,ssential 
task  of  the  World  Council  will  remain  to 
encotirage  all  Christians  to  act  in  faith  and 
hope  rather  than  to  act  upon  their  fears. 

The  subject  I  have  chosen  for  tonight  is 
"The  Continuing  Ecumenical  Task  in  the 
United  States".  I  shall  not  talk  about  the 
World  Council  as  such,  and  I  limit  myself 
for  the  first  time  in  six  years  to  this  nation 
and  its  ecumenical  concerns,  which  I  have 
never  ceased  to  share  as  an  American  church- 
man, and  to  which  my  new  freedom  allows 
me  to  address  myself  more  specifically  than 
before. 

For  the  twenty  year.-;  or  more,  during  which 
I  have  been  involved  in  the  church  scene 
of  this  nation,  primarily  at  the  national  level. 
I  have  consistently  taken  the  position  that 
the  progress  of  the  ecumenical  movement 
is  the  only  way  of  progress  for  the  American 


churches,  I  have  said  again  and  again  that 
there  is  no  future  for  sectarian  Christianity, 
whether  liberal  or  conservative,  whether 
Protestant,  Orthodox.  Anglican,  or  Roman 
Catholic,  So.  tonight  I  address  myself  to 
the  ecumenical  movement  as  a  whole,  not 
merely  to  the  present  constituency  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  And  I  f,et  what 
I  shall  say  firmly  In  the  American  scene. 
For  the  United  States  of  America  exercises, 
as  one  of  the  super  powers,  a  preponderant 
influence  in  the  world  of  the  70'e.  And  lis 
churches  are  free,  if  they  will,  to  Influence 
the  future  more  than  any  other  churches  in 
ilie  world. 

Tonight,  therefore,  I  address  myself  to 
fating  once  again  the  chief  ecumenical  as- 
sumptions which  must  be  increasingly  under- 
stood and  accepted  by  American  Christians 
if  they  wish  their  faith  to  be  relevant  to 
the  real  human  problems  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  20th  century. 

I.     the     ECU.MENICAL     movement     is     SgUARELY 
BASED  UPON  TRADITIONAL         TRINITARIAN 

CHRISTIANITY 

In  a  time  of  rapid  change,  such  as  the 
churches  are  now  passing  through,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  first  of  all  the  things  that 
remain,  1  have  dared  use  the  expression  "tra- 
ditional trinitarian  Christianity"  even  though 
some  of  you  here  present  may  feel  that  to 
talk  about  the  triniiy  is  to  introduce  irrele- 
vent  and  ancient  dogma  to  the  discussion. 
But  I  find  that  I  must  emphasize  the  tradi- 
tion received  by  all  our  churches  from  their 
past  because  many  ecumenical  critics  seem 
to  believe  that  to  be  ecumenical,  a  churcii 
IS  called  upon  to  repudiate  its  past,  and 
some  of  these  criiics  delight  in  pouncing 
upon  every  novel  position  by  any  theologian, 
ecumenical  or  not.  as  the  overthrowing  and 
betrayal  of  the  Christian  faith.  Those  people 
tend  to  think  of  tradition  as  that  under- 
standing and  expression  of  the  faith  as  they 
experienced  in  their  own  childhood.  This 
attitude  toward  tradition  is  a  neurotic  ata- 
vism rather  than  taking  the  ancient  faith 
seriously,  a-s  I  propose.  Such  understanding 
of  the  musical  tradition  in  worship,  for  ex- 
ample, has  tried  to  set  the  standard  of  hymn- 
ody  sqtiarely  in  the  Victorian  gospel  song 
Equally,  others  hold  that  the  organ  is  the 
only  acceptable  musical  instrument  for 
Christian  worship,  repudiating  guitars,  for- 
getting that  when  the  organ  was  new.  it  was 
attacked  by  the  conservative  Presbyterians. 
for  example,  as  an  iinacceptaljle  innovation. 

But  what  I  am  talking  about  when  I  speak 
of  tradition  upon  which  the  ecumenical 
movement  is  squarely  based  is  the  main- 
stream of  Christian  faith  and  worship,  which 
has  persisted  throughout  the  centuries  Tra- 
dition should  always  be  a  living  tradition, 
subject  to  new  emphases  and  contemporary 
modifications  as  Christians  and  their 
churches  are  given  new  insights  into  truth 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  To  be  traditlon.il  In 
theology  or  worship  is  not  to  resist  change 
in  favor  of  Christian  belief  or  practice  as  of 
two  generations  before,  but  rather  to  appre- 
ciate the  whole  past  enough  so  that  the  new 
flowers  of  faltli  have  their  roots  In  the  famil- 
iar good  soil  of  the  best  Christian  heritage 
of  the  centtirics.  An  ecumenical  Methodist 
is  not  asked  to  be  disloyal  to  the  theological 
insights  given  to  the  church  by  John  Wesley, 
An  ecumenical  Methodist  is  asked  to  try  to 
become  as  ecumenic.il  as  John  Wesley  was. 
So  C.ilvlnlsts.  Lutherans,  Orthodox  or  Catho- 
lics do  not  lose  their  separate  Identities  or 
histories  when  they  become  ecumenical:  they 
are  rather  challenged  to  seek  together  com- 
mon understandings  and  common  convic- 
tions that  have  always  been  held  by  Chris- 
tians In  the^ranscendent  aiad  Imminent  God 
curred.  Every  generation  has  laid  upon  it  the 
task  of  restating  the  ancient  faith  to  speak 
to  ius  own  responsibilities  But  ecumenism, 
cut  off  from  its  roots  in  the  ancient  faith  is 
a  false  ecumenism,  and  leads  to  a  dead  end 
street. 
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t   why   do  I  emphasize   the   trinitnrlan 
do^ma?    Simply   because   Christianity    Is    In 
trlnltarlan.   God   the   Father.   God   the 
and  God  the  Holy  Spirit  U  the  way  In 
wrilch  the  full  richness  of  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tians In  the  transcendent  and  Imminent  God 
been  and  Is  expressed  theologically.  The 
stlAn    churches    committed     to    Jesus 
Christ  and  to  each  other  In  the  ecumenical 
ent  are,  without  exception,  trlnltarl- 
churches.  By  this  statement  I  am  not  at- 
tacking any  other  faith  whether  Jewish,  Mos- 
or  Unitarian.  I  am  merely  emphasizing  a 
The  ecumenical  movement  in  the  20th 
ury    has   arisen   out    of   orthodox   trlnl- 
tarlan Christian  faith:    It  Is  rooted  In  that 
h.  This  does  not  mean  to  be  ecumenical, 
has  to  accept  the  psychology  of  Nlcea  or 
Ch^lcedon.  But  any  serious  Christian  must 
.     struggle    to    understand    what    the 
1  hers  were  affirming  about  God  and  Christ 
)rder  to  be  sure  that  their  "modern"  po- 
lans  are  In  fact  Christian  positions,  and 
I    something  else.   One   of   the   great   ad- 
:  ces  of  the  20th  century  theological  work 
I  hat  the  theologians  of  all  the  churches 
-  beginning  to  read  each  other,  and  so  to 
iscend  the  sectarianism  in  which  most  of 
«/ere  brought  up  two  generations  ago. 

THE   ECTTMEKICAt,   MOVEMENT   IS   COMMrTTED 
DIALOGUE  WITH  PERSONS  OF  OTHER  FAITHS 
IDEOLOGIES 

make  this  my  second  point  because  I  am 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  many  liberal 
mil  ded  people  both  Inside  and  outside  the 
Chifstlan  churches,  as  I  have  Just  defined 
.  will  be  unhappy  with  my  definition  of 
ecumenical  movement.  They  will  be 
afr4ld  that  the  movement  aa  I  describe  It 
narrow  to  be  relevant  to  the  major  Is- 
confrontlng  humanity  In  an  Interrelated 
Interdependent  world.  In  an  address  such 
his,  It  Is  quite  Impossible  to  do  Justice  to 
thekheologlcal  depths  of  the  questions  raised 
rhat  I  have  called  "commitment  to  dla- 
r.  At  Bangkok,  the  Conference  called  by 
World  Councils  Commission  on  World 
in  and  Evangelism  will  be  grappling 
these  questions,  but  even  there,  with 
the  wealth  of  Christian  knowledge  and 
xp^Hence  available,  we  shall  have  to  be  sat- 
wlth  new  beginnings  and  new  insights, 
should  not  expect  final  answers  wr  total 


con  ensiis. 


T^tnlght  let  me  content  myself  by  giving 
to  those  outside  the  Christ-cen- 
commltted  fellowship  of  the  ecumenl- 
movement  that  by  dialogue  with  them 
ntend  to  listen  to  their  concerns  as  we 
:  to  them  of  ours.  To  the  Jew  who  fears 
Increasing  Christian  unity  may  be  the 
preliminary  to  new  antlsemltlc  persecutions, 
as  those  which  have  disgraced  Chrls- 
dvUizations  and  cultures  for  many  cen- 
turies, ecumenical  commitment  to  dialogue 
not  only  respect,  but  admiration  and 
To  the  Muslim  whose  history  is  com- 
pounded  by  memories  of  Jehads  and  Cru- 
and  more  recently  European  colonial- 
ecumenical    commitment    to    dialogue 
the  end  of  arrogant  Christian  cultural 
mpjrlallsm.  You  like  us  and  the  Jews  are 
hlldren  of  Abraham.  To  the  Hindu  and 
uddhist.  to  the  pagan  of  Central  Africa, 
e  Confuclanlst  and  Shlntolst.  ecumenl- 
:ommltment  to  dialogue  means,  at  the 
least.  Christian  commitment  to  listen 
tjelr  concerns  about  our  Western  habits, 
(  sample,  of  violation  of  nature  and  na- 
S   laws  by  otir  scientific  .exploration  of 
lorld  to  serve  human  appeti^te  and  greed, 
the  humanist  who  believes  our  Chris- 
falih  In  a  transcendent  God  Is  Irrele- 
or  negative  to  human  progress  and  pros- 
y.  ecumenical  commitment  to  dialogue 
es  a  renewed  commitment  to  the  way 
ius  who  gave  himself  to  the  poor  and 
!  oppressed.  To  the  marxlst,  ecumenl- 
cfcmmitment  to  dialogue  means  that  the 
-■"hes  win  stop  lying  about  you  and  Justi- 
our  own  vices  and  siiis  by  comparing 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

them  favorably  to  yours,  wliile  together  v.e 
try  to  find  the  way  out  of  our  common  ma- 
terialism which  threatens  the  survival  oX 
mankind. 

To  sura  up,  ecumenical  commitment  to 
dialogue  does  not  mean  the  giving  up  of 
commitment  to  Jesu.s  Christ  or  to  faith  In 
the  Crod  he  revealed.  It  does  not  mean  a 
syncretLstlc,  homogenized  religious  mvsti- 
cism.  But  It  does  mean  a  new  humility  be- 
fore God  aiid  man  which  one*  and  for  all 
asks  Christians  not  to  think  and  act  as  if 
God  belonged  to  them,  but  rather  to  think 
and  act  as  those  who  belong  to  God. 

ni:  THE  ECTTMENICAL  MOVEMFNT  IS  COMMmTD 
TO  jrSTICE  FOR  THE  POOR  AND  OPPRESSED 
FVFRYWHERE 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  position  I 
shall  take  tonight  Is  to  challenge  the  com- 
mon majority  assumption  that  the  reason 
poor  people  axe  poor  is  that  they  are  lazy.  I 
am  old  enough  to  remember  when  Americans 
used  to  laugh  at  the  long  week-ends  which 
had  already  become  a  part  of  the  affluent 
British  pattern  of  life.  In  those  days  we 
Americans  worked  six  days  a  week  and  long 
hoiu-s  each  day.  And  yet  now  many  Ameri- 
cans are  confused  at  the  challenges  to  our 
top  ecoiiomic  position  In  the  world,  whether 
the  challenges  come  from  West  Germans  or 
Japanese  follou-ing  our  former  pattern  of 
hard  work  and  competition,  or  from  the 
marxists  who  use  their  more  limited  indus- 
trial capacities  to  limit  the  goods  they  make 
to  things  their  societies  really  need.  Most  es- 
tablishment Americans  now  seems  to  believe 
that  we  are  or  ought  to  be  God's  favorites, 
allowed  to  live  on  comfortably  in  the  luxury 
earned  for  us  by  hard  working  people  in  the 
pa.st  while  poor  people  In  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  (the  overwhelm- 
ing nmjonty  of  men)  should  happUy  ac- 
quiesce in  our  affluence.  Because  of  oiu-  pre- 
ponderant Industrial,  military  and  diploma- 
tic power,  we  find  our  chief  allies  through- 
out the  world  In  those  small  groups  of 
wealthy  reactionaries  In  all  the  countries  who 
with  us  are  committed  to  reinforcing  those 
structures  of  society  which  keep  the  poor 
poor,  and  let  those  rich  continue  in  luxurious 
consumer  societies.  Now  I  know  well  that  to 
be  rich  most  Americans  do  not  believe  that 
is  what  we  are  doing.  We  continue  to  blind 
ourselves  to  the  economic  realities  by  pro- 
fessing Christian  concern  and  charity  for  the 
poor  while  we  more  and  more  act  on  the 
basis  that  economic  succe.ss  Is  In  fact  the 
only  Virtue. 

The  ecumenical  movement  world-wide 
challenges  the  selfish  materialism  of  the 
American  way  of  Ufe  as  it  has  developed  In 
the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  calls  upon 
American  Clirlstlans  to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus 
In  his  concern  for  the  poor,  the  faUures  and 
the  also-rans  in  the  race  of  Ufe.  And.  al- 
tiiough  one  continuing  reaction  to  the  poor 
will  be  charity,  it  Is  clear  that  the  poor  of 
the  world  want  Justice  from  us  and  not 
siinply  charity. 

IV:     THE    ECtTMENICAL    MOVEMENT    CHALIF.NGE3 
RACISM 

Nobody  knows  what  race  Is.  But  evenbody 
knows  and  recognizes  racism.  Racl.sm  is  that 
almost  imirersal  sin  of  Justifying  the  perse- 
cution and  domination  of  other  ethnic 
groups,  especially  those  of  a  different  color, 
by  us  because  "we"  are  biolo^lcallv  and  ge- 
netically better  than  they.  Racism  Is  Just 
as  wrong  when  It  Is  practiced  and  manifested 
by  black  tribes  against  one  another  in.=iide 
of  Africa,  as  when  tt  Is  consciously  or  un- 
consclou.sly  practiced  by  white  people  upon 
the  African  continent.  Ugandan  racism 
against  Asians  Is  sin.  r»nd  .so  is  Portuguese, 
Bhodeslan  and  South  African  raci.sm.  Thi.s 
has  to  be  said  again  and  again  to  help  white 
Europeans  and  North  Americans  tinderstand 
why  a  world  program  to  combat  racism  is 
Jastlfied  in  focusing  upon  white  racism.  For 
four   hundred   years  and   more,   white   men 
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have  had  the  military,  economic  and  cultiu-al 
power  to  impose  their  rule  upon  Asians  and 
Africans.  That  power  remains,  and  for  some 
time  the  world  minority  of  white  people  can. 
If  they  will,  continue  to  keep  black,  yellow 
and  brown  people  under  their  domination. 
But  Chinese,  Indians  and  Indonesians  (not 
to  mention  black  Africans)  wlU  not  forever 
accept  that  domination.  The  peace  and  even 
the  survival  of  civUizatlon  depends  on  the 
elimination  of  racism  from  the  practices  of 
mankind.  Irrational  racism  practiced  bv  any 
society  produces  fear  which  produces' irra- 
tional behavloiu-  which  leads  to  human  dis- 
aster. If  Christian  faith  in  America  is  to  help 
solve  America's  social  and  political  problems, 
the  ecumenical  movement  must  help  out- 
churches,  white  and  black  to  throw  off  their 
racist  patterns  of  thought  and  behaviour. 

It  is  clear  that  white  fear  of  black  and 
brown  minorities  has  been  growing  in  our 
country  during  the  six  years  that  I  ha\e 
been  Uvlng  in  Europe.  The  backlash  of  many, 
even  of  our  own  church  members,  explains 
a  good  deal  of  the  new  national  majority 
revealed  at  the  polU  on  November  7th. 

This  fear  explains  also  the  weakened  posi- 
tions of  our  churches'  leadership,  vis  a  yn 
their  own  members,  which  since  1954  has 
been  strugglhig  to  persuade  Americans  to 
modify  American  life  so  that  minorities, 
respected  for  their  differences,  could  achieve 
equality  and  fuU  Justice  in  the  American 
community.  Although  much  progress  toward 
that  end  has  been  achieved  since  1954,  it  B 
clear  that  fear  moves  us  more  than  our 
Christian  vision  of  what  ought  to  be.  The 
task  of  American  churches  remains  to  lead 
In  the  Implementation  of  that  vision,  and  I 
repeat  that  this  Is  a  challenge  to  all  Chris- 
tians, of  whatever  race  and  color.  For  If  we 
cannot  repent  of  our  mistakes  and  sins  and 
solve  the  American  racial  problems,  it  Is 
clear  that  we  cannot  contribute  to  long  range 
peace  hi  the  world.  For  racism  Is  a  threat 
world-wide,  perhaps  especlaUy  In  those  na- 
tions where  they  do  not  believe  they  have  a 
racial  problem. 

V:    THE   EC17MENIC.AL   MOVEMENT   IS  COKMnTED 
TO    THE    ESTABLISHMENT    OF    A    WORLD    COM- 

MtrNmr 

If  I  have   learned  anything  from  Ihing 
abroad   for  sis  years   and   travelUig   widely 
throughout  the  world  for  twenty  years.  It  Is 
that  the  world  must  become  a  community 
of  mankind.  It  Is  a  truism  that  technologi- 
cally  the   world   Is  rapidly   becoming   one, 
interrelated    and    Interdependent.    But    still 
Frenchmen  are  bemused  by  the  glories  of  old 
Prance.  Still  the  British  are  reluctantly  en- 
tering Europe.  Still  the  Germans  are  essen- 
tially   German.    The    complication    of    the 
problem  Is  that  while  it  is  clear  that  na- 
tionalism is  passe  In  Europe,  It  Is  the  new 
thing    in   Africa   and   Indonesia,    and    it    is 
needed  to  supercede  tribalism  and  insularitv. 
But  what  of  Russia  and  the  United  States.' 
Tlie    two    great    super    powers    are    super 
powers  partly  because  of  conthiental  dimen- 
sions. Their  top  position  will  be  challenged 
by   Indonesia,   India   and   China,   and   even 
.sooner  by  the  coalition  of  Western  Europe. 
With  nuclear  de.structlon  threatening  all  of 
mankind,    the    alternatives    before    us    are 
world  community  or  world  destruction. 'Tlie 
ecumenical   movement   chooses   world   com- 
munity. Community  Is  fortunately  enriched 
by  separate  identities.  It  does  not  need  to  be 
threatened  by  them  if  we  can  catch  a  vision 
of    the    universal    community   of   man.    Wo 
Christians  call  this  vision   the  kingdom  of 
God.  But  we  know  that  in  man's  fallen  estate 
that   man   has   neither   the   power   nor   the 
vh-tue  to  establish  It.  So  the  Christian  prays 
as  he  struggles.  He  forgives  as  he  Is  forgiven. 
He   believes   even   when   he   sees   cause   for 
doubt. 

CONCLUSION 

In    a   very    inadequate   way.    I   have    at- 
tempted to  outline  the  basic  assumptions  of 
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the  ecumenical  movement.  It  Is  upon  these 
assiimptlons  that  the  American  churches 
must  act  If  they  are  to  be  what  they  claim 
to  be,  God's  Instrument  of  the  salvation  of 
men  and  nations.  The  chief  obstacle  In 
front  of  the  churches  Is  fear  and  hopeless- 
ness. 

Many  of  us  are  In  shock  because  of  the 
changes  which  have  already  come,  but  even 
more  because  of  fear  of  change  that  threaten 
our  peace  and  our  prosperity. 

The  churches  have  no  special  Intellectual 
scientific  or  technical  insights  to  solve  the 
problems  of  mankind.  There  Is  room  for 
many  differences  of  Judgment  as  to  what  Is 
the  next  thing  to  be  done,  the  next  pro- 
gram to  be  launched. 

But  the  churches,  if  they  are  to  be  faith- 
ful, can  incarnate  In  their  life  a  hope  which 
alone  gives  human  life  its  meaning  and  a 
love  which  even  if  it  is  Imperfect,  casts  out 
the  fear  which  Is  the  chief  cause  of  their 
present  paralysis. 


A  LEGISLATIVE  APPROACH  TO  AL- 
COHOL AND  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1973 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has  expended  time  and  effort  In  promot- 
ing every  legitimate  means  of  getting 
drunken  drivers  off  our  highways.  I  was 
gratified  to  note  the  constructive  efforts 
being  made  in  our  State  legislatures  to 
deal  with  the  tragic  loss  of  life  on  the  Na- 
tion's roads  and  thoroughfares. 

A  recent  article  in  the  winter  1972 
issue  of  State  government,  published  by 
the  Coimcil  of  State  Governments,  gives 
a  detailed  account  on  the  progress  tak- 
ing place  in  this  field  through  the  leg- 
islative approach. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
ask  that  this  informative  article,  "A 
Legislative  Approach  to  Alcohol  and 
Highway  Safety"  appear  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record.  The  article  follows: 
A  Legislative  Approach  to  Alcohol  and 

Highway  Safety 
(By  Marvin  H.   Wagner,  Legislative   Officer. 

Office  of  Alcohol  Countermeasures,  National 

Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration.  U.S. 

Department  of  Transportation) 

The  enactment  of  adequate  alcohol  high- 
way safety  legislation  by  the  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  Is  one  of  the  prime  objectives 
of  the  federal  Office  of  Alcohol  Counter- 
measures.  In  order  for  many  of  the  recom- 
mended projects  of  this  office  to  become 
effective,  specific  enabling  legislation  must 
be  adopted  by  these  Jurisdictions. 

Prom  the  very  inception  of  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau,  the  thrust  of  the 
program  on  alcohol  In  relation  to  highway 
safety  has  been  towards  the  enactment  of 
specific  legislation  by  all  of  the  States  and 
Jurisdictions.  Those  statutes  sought  were: 
Implied  consent,  chemical  test  provisions, 
chemical  testing  procedures  and  quantita- 
tive blood  alcohol  content  (BAC)  tests  in 
fatal  accidents.  These  legislative  require- 
ments have  been  in  some  measure  enacted 
by  almost  all  Jurisdictions.  Specifically,  the 
scorecard  reads  as  follows: 

1.  Implied  Consent  Law.  All  50  States  have 
enacted  a  form  of  an  Implied  consent  law, 
but  the  District  of  Columbia  has  not.  How- 
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ever,  a  bill   is  before  Congress   to  give   the 
District  such  a  law. 

Many  of  the  state  laws  do  not  contain  all 
the  provisions  an  implied  consent  law  should 
have.  Four  States — Texas.  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
sissippi and  North  Carolina — do  not  impose 
the  sanctions  for  violation  of  the  implied 
consent  concept  if  the  "driving  while  under 
the  Influence  of  liquor"  (DUIL)  case  is  sub- 
sequently dismissed  or  if  there  is  a  not-guilty 
finding.  This  is  obviously  contrary  to  the 
purposes  of  implied  consent.  These,  and 
other  similar  weaknesses,  must  be  amended 
to  allow  full  Implementation  of  this  law. 

2.  Chemical  Test  Provisions.  All  50  States 
now  have  statutes  establishing  a  specific  find- 
ing of  a  chemical  test  as  presumptive  or 
prima  facie  evidence  of  Intoxication.  The  al- 
cohol standard  requires  a  finding  of  not 
higher  than  .10  percent  by  weight,  BAC.  as 
Its  definition  of  "intoxicated"  or  "under  the 
Influence."  As  of  late  1971,  38  States  had 
their  BAC  levels  at  .10  percent  or  lower  (Utah 
and  Idaho  are  at  .08  percent)  with  only  12 
States  higher  than  the  specified  amount.  The 
aim  Is  to  have  full  implementation  of  this 
statute  in  the  next  few  years. 

3.  Chemical  Testing  Procedures  and  Certi- 
fications. Forty-four  States  have  adopted  leg- 
islation designating  a  state  agency  as  re- 
sponsible for  determining  the  appropriate 
methods,  handling  and  analysis  of  chemical 
testing,  together  with  the  certification  of 
testing  operations.  Most  of  the  remaining 
six  States  are  In  conformity  with  this  re- 
quirement through  an  administrative  ruling 
establishing  such  an  agency. 

4.  Quantitative  Tests  for  Alcohol  in  Fatal 
Accidents.  Less  than  half  the  States  have 
laws  mandating  a  chemical  test  of  all  drivers 
and  adult  pedestrians  who  die  in  a  traffic 
crash;  almost  all  of  the  States  are  now  per- 
forming this  task,  mostly  through  an  ad- 
ministrative order.  The  one  area  of  noncom- 
pliance Is  the  requirement  for  quantitative 
tests  on  all  surviving  drivers  in  crashes  fatal 
to  others.  It  appears  that  the  States  are  ex- 
tremely reluctant  to  implement  this  pro- 
vision. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  findings  that  the 
States  have,  in  most  instances,  substantially 
conformed  to  the  requlrement.s  of  the  stand- 
ard. Alcohol  in  Relation  to  Highway  Safety. 
We  are  quite  satisfied  with  their  progress  to 
date. 

Last  April,  the  administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion (NHTSA),  Doug  Toms,  WTOte  to  each 
Governor  to  urge  him  to  support  and  en- 
dorse two  new  legislative  concepts  to  greatly 
aid  the  national  program  in  the  reduction 
of  traffic  deaths.  These  laws  are  the  prelimi- 
nary screening  breath  test  law  and  unlawful 
blood  alcohol  level  law. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  breath  test  law  is 
to  supply  the  arresting  officer  with  an  addi- 
tional tool  of  identification  of  a  suspected 
drunk  driver.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  test 
also  gives  the  suspected  person  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  to  the  police  officer  that  he  is 
nof,  in  fact.  Intoxicated.  This  can.  in  many 
Instances,  avoid  an  unnecessary  arrest. 

Seven  States — New  York.  Maine.  'Virginia, 
Indiana,  North  Dakota.  Minnesota  and  Ne- 
braska— have  enacted  this  law.  A  substantial 
number  of  States  are  expected  to  follow  suit. 

The  second  statute — the  unlawful  blood 
alcohol  level  law — has  also  been  enacted  by 
a  number  of  States.  Mr.  Toms  told  the  Gov- 
ernors that  extensive  scientific  studies  have 
conclusively  established  that  all  persons  are 
sufficiently  impaired  in  their  driving  attitude, 
behavior  and  abilities  at  a  BAC  reading  of  .10 
percent  or  higher  so  as  to  constitute  them  a 
serious  danger  to  the  general  public  while  on 
the  highway.  This  law  is  now  on  the  books  of 
five  States:  New  York.  Nebraska.  Minnesota, 
Delaware  and  Oregon.  (New  York's  "illegal 
per  se"  law  level  is  at  .12  percent  and  Ore- 
gon's law  is  at  .15  percent  BAC.) 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Delaware  has  ren- 
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dered  an  opinion  upholding  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  law.  In  a  landmark  decision,  it 
stated.  "It  (the  statute)  represents  a  lepisla- 
tive  determination  that  such  quantity  of 
alcohol  (.10  percent  BAC)  has  sufficient  ad- 
verse effect  upon  any  person  to  mike  his 
drivlnp  a  definite  hazard  to  himself  and 
others   " 

With  the  constitutionality  of  this  new  law- 
being  upheld,  we  anticipate  many  States  will 
enact  this  measure  soon. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Alcohol 
Standard,  a  great  number  of  legislative  con- 
cepts have  been  proposed  to  assist  the  States 
in  their  battle  against  the  drinking  driver. 
Unlawful  blood  alcohol  content  law  and  pre- 
liminary screening  law  are  two  examples  of 
this  new  mode  of  thinking. 

Other  innovative,  relatively  harsh  and  cer- 
tainly controversial  laws  which  are  being  sug- 
gested for  broader  adoption,  are: 

1.  Laus  of  Arrest.  At  the  present  time,  the 
common  law  throughout  the  United  Slates 
allows  a  police  officer  to  arrest  a  person  for  a 
misdemeanor,  without  a  warrant,  only  when 
the  crime  has  been  committed  in  his  pres- 
ence. The  suggested  change  would  allow  stich 
an  arrest  if.  after  a  personal  investigation  by 
the  law  enforcement  officer,  he  has  reason- 
able grounds  to  believe  that  the  person  did. 
in  fact,  drive  while  Intoxicated  This  provi- 
sion Is  especially  important  where.  In  the  In- 
vestigation of  a  crash,  it  is  obvious  that  one 
driver  was  into.\icated.  and  yet  the  officer 
cannot  make  a  DUIL  arrest  if  he  did  not 
observe  the  accident.  The  State  of  New  York 
has  sucli  a  law. 

2.  Two-Day  Mandatory  Jail  Term  It  is  be- 
coming somewhat  apparent  that  various 
strong  measures  must  be  taken  to  emphasize 
the  seriousness  of  the  crime  of  driving  while 
Intoxicated.  One  such  method  would  be 
spending  two  days  in  Jail,  upon  a  conviction 
of  a  drlnking-driving  offense.  This  sanction, 
recently  passed  by  Tennessee,  would  apply 
to  all  drivers,  and  could  not  be  suspended 
or  stayed  by  the  court  in  its  sentencing.  It  is 
a  hard  line,  but  necessary. 

3.  Mandatory  Prc-.Sentence  Investigations. 
One  of  the  most  vital  elements  in  the  alcohol 
counternieasure  programs  is  the  Identifica- 
tion of  problem  drinkers,  so  that  they  may 
be  dealt  with  m  the  most  appropriate  man- 
ner. This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  alcohol  re- 
habilitation programs.  In  order  for  the 
coiirts  to  be  apprised  of  the  extent  of  the 
drinking  problem  of  the  convicted  drinker, 
a  pre-sentence  investigation  would  be  re- 
quired. Because  of  the  extensive  costs  and 
shortage  of  trained  personnel  in  this  area, 
we  suggest  that  there  be  permissive  inves- 
tigations on  a  first  conviction  of  a  DUIL  of- 
fense, but  mandatory  pre-sentence  investi- 
gation on  a  second  or  subsequent  conviction. 
While  Ideally  a  report  should  be  available  on 
each  such  conviction,  we  believe  this  to  be  a 
reasonable  compromise.  Hawaii  has  such  a 
law.  ^ 

4.  Cn  i7  Corim\mcnt.  Many  authorities  be- 
lieve that  when  a  person  Is  identified  as  an 
"alcoholic,"  his  being  confined  to  a  Jail  after 
conviction  may  not  serve  any  useful  pur- 
pose. In  fact,  it  may  actually  be  counter- 
productive. One  suggestion,  already  prac- 
ticed in  Sweden.  Is  that  the  court  have  tlie 
authority  to  commit  a  medically  diagnosed 
alcoholic  to  an  institution  where  there  is  a 
competent  alcohol  rehabilitation  program 
in  effect,  in  lipu  of  a  Jail  t.erm  Certainly,  the 
prospects  of  some  form  of  rehabilitation  of 
the  person  s  severe  drinking  problem  through 
this  prc^ram  deserve   some   consideration. 

5.  Revocation  of  Registration  Certtfifates 
auL  Plates  One  way  to  control  the  action  of 
repeated  offenders  is  by  keeping  them  off  the 
road.  The  recommendation  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  registration  certificate  and  plates 
of  a  convicted  DUIL  driver  is  one  method  of 
accomplishing  this  end.  Taking  away  his 
"wheels"  and  restricting  his  ability  to  ob- 
tain others  would  surely  make  the  highway 
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a  safer  place  to  travel.  Among  States  with 
such  a  law  are  Ohio,  New  Yorlt  and  Min- 
nesota. 

^.  Special  Registration  Certificate  and 
P;a!rs.  There  are  times  when  certain  reme- 
dif.:  steps  are  taken  to  correct  one  social  prob- 
lem and,  in  turn,  create  another.  It  must  be 
reif.aiiized  that  through  a  revocation  of  a 
rei^iscration  certificate  one  may  be  depriving 
a  iiimlly  of  a  much  needed  means  of  irans- 
(jc^rtation.  In  today's  mobile  society,  a  motor 
vehicle  is  becoming  more  of  a  necessity  and 
less  of  a  luxury.  Therefore,  provisions  should 
be  made  to  provide  special  registration  plates 
up>on  application  by  a  member  of  the  con- 
victed driver's  family.  These  plates  can  be 
designed  so  that  the  police  can  Identify  the 
rt-^tricted  driver  and  allow  other  members  of 
the  family  to  operate  the  vehicle  without  re- 
peated stops  for  Identification.  Minnesota 
and  Ohio  have  such  provisions. 

7.  Impounding  or  Confiscation  of  Vehicl-'^. 
Dne  of  the  most  severe  sanctions  that  can  be 
Imposed  after  a  DXHIi  conviction  Is  the  im- 
pounding and.  In  some  instances,  confisca- 
tion of  the  motor  vehicle  of  the  defendant, 
[mpoundlng  is  the  holding  of  the  vehicle  by 
:he  State  for  a  .specified  period  of  time,  and 
;hen  returning  it  to  the  owner.  Among  States 
tslng  this  method  are  California  and  Ne- 
)raska.  Confiscation  is  the  forfeiture  of  the 
rehlcle  to  the  State  by  defendant.  The  car  is 
lubsequently  sold  and  the  proceeds  go  to  the 
jtate.  Virginia  law  permits  confiscation  for 
Irlving  while  the  license  is  revoked  or  sus- 
jended. 

^Vhlle  It  may  appear  that  .several  of  these 

ecommendatlons  are  on  a  "law  and  order" 

I  heme,  the  purpose  is  not  to  severely  penalize 

he  convicted  driver.  Rather,  It  Is  to  limit  his 

hblllty  to  wantonly,  recklessly  and  murder- 

iiusly  operate  his  motor  vehicle  on  the  hlgh- 

'  VSkVS. 

8.  Restricted  or  Limited  Driver's  Licence. 
•  "his  approach,  used  In  a  number  of  States.  L-i 
.  ust  as  vital  to  the  success  of  the  alcohol 

<  ountermeasures  program  as  any  other  dis- 

<  ussed.  As  indicated  earlier,  the  major  thrust 

<  f  the  program  is  to  dh^ct  the  problem 
«  rlnker  Into  some  form  of  rehabilitation 
iroject  The  Office  of  Alcohol  Countermeas- 
i  res  strongly  believes  that  In  order  to  obtain 
t  fie  necessary  cooperation  of  the  driver,   it 

I  lay  be  Imperative  In  hia  treatment  program 
ttiat  he  be  allowed  to  drive  In  some  limited 
lishlon.  The  problem  drinker  usually  drives 

I I  an  Intoxicated  condition  In  the  evenings 
and  on  weekends.  If  he  Is  allowed  to  drive 
d  iring  the  daytime  weekday  hours,  and  maln- 
t  iln  some  semblance  of  dignity  (and  also,  in 
S)me  instances,  enabled  to  keep  his  job),  we 
J  1st  might  have  a  far  more  cooperative  sub- 
J  -ct.  By  totally  limiting  his  driving  privileges, 
y  r.j  will  be  dealing  with  a  recalcitrant  per- 
s  )n  and  one  who  will  probably  continue  to 
ti  rive,  even  though  his  license  has  been  taken 

a  ARV. 

9.  Alcohol  Reliabilitation  Programs.  One  of 
t  le  most  e.'Jsential  ingredients  in  the  alcohol 
c  luntermeasures  program  Ls  the  ability  of 
tlie  court  to  stay  the  execution  of  the  man- 
d  itory  provisions  of  the  .seiuence,  provid- 
li  g  the  convicted  driver  participates  in  an 
aceptable  alfcohol  rehabilitation  program. 
A  though  this  Is  a  coercive  method  of  get- 
ti  ng  a  person  Into  the  program,  at  least  he 
is  there.  Without  the  ability  of  the  court 
t<  operate  hi  this  fashion,  It  is  doubtful 
tl  at  the  conv'cted  driver  will  voluntarily 
pi  iriiclpate  In  this  program.  A  problem  drink- 
ei  often  Is  a  person  who,  despite  all  the 
ei  idence  to  the  contrary,  truly  believes  that 
h  can  "Jhandle  the  sauce,"  We  know  he  cau- 
n  )t,  but  Just  telling  htm  so  is  not  enough. 
H  !  has  got  to  be  shown— convinced.  The  best 
w  ly  of  brlnghig  about  this  realization  that 
hi  has  an  uncontrollable  drinkhig  problem 
is  through  some  form  of  rehabUltatlon.  New 
Y  irk  and  Idaho  have  such  laws. 
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10.  /nsurange  Penalties.  Several  sugges- 
tions have  beei^made  In  the  area  of  insur- 
ance penalties  for  the  convicted  DUIL  driver. 
They  range  from  the  restriction  for  obtain- 
ing collision  or  medical  payment  Insurance. 
to  preventing  him  from  collecting  any  prop- 
erty damage  to  his  vehicle.  The  most  severe 
insurance  penalty  Is  mandatmg  that  insur- 
ance companies  be  repaid  for  any  claims 
paid  on  an  automobile  crash  caused  by  a 
driver  who  subsequently  is  convicted  of 
driving  while  hitoxicated.  This  policy  is  In 
operation  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  ap- 
parently U  quite  effective.  This  right  of  sub- 
rogation by  the  insurance  company  is  ob- 
viously a  stringent  penalty.  Consider  for  a 
moment,  though,  ihat  drinking  drivers  make 
a  very  deliberate  choice  on  their  own  part. 
Perhaps  without  the  protection  of  an  hisur- 
ance  policy,  if  they  had  to  pay  their  own  way, 
they  Just  might  think  twice  before  driving 
after  drUiklng  too  much. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  Ideas  that 
have  been  put  forth  by  many  different  groups 
and  individuals.  If  you  think  they  are  "way 
out"  and  will  never  be  adopted  hito  law, 
you  should  consider  the  fact  that  all  of  these 
statutes  are  presently  In  effect  In  at  least 
one  Jurisdiction. 

Once  again,  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
legislation  is  merely  a  tool  for  the  law  en- 
forcement and  Judicial  systems.  It  must  be 
properly  Implemented  to  have  any  measur- 
able effect.  A  good  law  can  be  misinterpreted 
for  evU  purposes,  whUe  a  bad  law  can  be 
converted  Into  a  tool  for  the  common  good. 
It  all  depends  on  who  Is  doing  what. 

It  is  Impiortant  to  design  and  enact  the 
best  laws  possible,  but,  we  must  also  develop 
a  kiiowledgeable,  sophisticated  and  concerned 
police  and  Judicial  law  enforcement  svstem. 
Through  coordination  of  efforts  and  re- 
sources, the  laws  we  seek  today  mav  become 
the  life  savers  of  tomorrow. 


I 


EXPANDING   JUDGESHIPS 


;    HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1973 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States 
has  recommended  51  additional  judge- 
ships for  the  U.S.  di-strict  courts  and  11 
additional  judgeships  for  the  U.S.  court 
of  appeals.  Tlie  needs  for  these  additions 
to  our  Federal  court  system  is  evidenced 
by  the  sharp  inci-ease  during  fiscal  1972 
in  case  filings  both  in  district  and  appeals 
courts. 

Information  from  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference indicates  that  four  of  the  addi- 
tional district  judgeships  will  be  assigned 
to  the  Southern  District  of  Texas.  This 
number  would  include  a  second  judge  for 
the  Brownsville  Division,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  congiessional  district  I  rep- 
resent. 

I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  a  contin- 
uing increa.se  in  criminal  cases  in  the 
Southern  District  of  Te.xas.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  this  is  true,  but  the  facts  must 
be  faced.  In  the  Brownsville  Division, 
U.S.  District  Judge  Reynaldo  Garza,  a 
hard-working  and  highly  capable  occu- 
pant of  the  Federal  bench,  finds  his 
docket  greatly  overcrowded.  A  like  situa- 
tion exists  In  other  parts  of  the  Southern 
District  of  Texas. 

In  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  congested 
dockets  and  live  up  to  the  American  ideal 
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of  speedy  justice,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
to  provide  four  additional  judgeships  for 
the  Southern  District.  I  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  they  are  badly  needed,  and 
I  hope  they  will  support  me  in  meeting 
that  need  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION  OP  HEROIN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP    XLUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gov- 
ernment officials,  congressional  commit- 
tees, and  specialists  are  all  struggling 
with  the  problem  of  drug  addiction  and 
especially,  its  Impact  on  today's  young 
people. 

My  attention  was  directed  to  the  work 
of  Miss  Joyce  MusU,  a  constituent,  who 
wrote  a  term  paper  on  the  subject  which 
I  feel  reflects  the  practical  thought  that 
students  are  bringing  to  this  subject. 

The  paper  follows: 

The  Distribution  of  Heroin 
(By  Joyce  Musil) 

There  Is  scientific,  practical,  professional, 
and  ideological  Importance  In  what  legisla- 
tors say  and  do.  What  they  think  of  a  pro- 
fession affects  Its  development  and  well- 
being.  What  legislators  do  matters.  Their 
repeated  attempts  to  Influence  human  con- 
duct can  have  tremendous  effects  which  wUl 
be  Judged  by  moral  and  social  standards. 

The  problem  of  drug  addiction  is  certainly 
one  of  moral  and  social  significance.  There- 
fore, It  would  seem  logical  that  some  sort 
of  legUlatlon  with  regard  to  this  problem  be 
enacted,  and.  Indeed,  in  several  Instances  It 
ha.s. 

However,  oftentimes  In  dealUig  with  the 
problem  of  drug  addiction,  legislation  has 
been  enacted  which  has  had  certain  undesir- 
able effects,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
problem  of  drug  distribution  and  even  more 
specifically  to  the  problem  of  heroin  distribu- 
tion. 

For  example,  the  basic  antl-narcotlcs  law 
In  the  United  States  Is  the  Harrison  Act  of 
1914.  Its  main  purpose  Is  to  control  the  man- 
ufacture, importation,  sale  and  dispensing 
of  opium  or  any  substance  made  from  opium. 

The  agency  whose  Job  It  is  to  enforce  this 
law  Is  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Narcotic;. 
By  and  large,  this  agency  has  taken  the  view 
that  the  narcotics  addict  Is  a  lawbreaker  and 
IS  therefore  to  be  treated  as  a  criminal. 

Since  most  addicts  are  heroin  addicts  thpy 
must,  by  the  nature  of  their  addiction,  com'- 
mit  a  crime  to  be  an  addict.  That  Is,  they 
must  buy  their  drugs  illegally,  and  the  buy- 
ing of  an  Illegal  drug  is  a  crime.  In  addition, 
very  often  to  support  his  habit,  the  heroin 
addict  hlni.self  must  resort  to  selling  the 
drug. 

A.s  long  as  addicts  are  committing  a  crime 
by  buying  or  selling  an  Ulegal  drug  such  as 
heroin,  when  caught  they  must  be  arrested 
and  prosecuted.  Determining  whether  the 
addicts  and  society  are  better  served  bv 
sending  the  addicts  to  Jail  or  to  hospitals 
and  rehabilitation  centers  is  the  problem 
with  which  I  am  concerned.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  users  of  heroin  are  committing  a 
crime  under  our  present  laws,  and  there  are 
few  people  left  who  doubt  that  they  are  also 
sick  people. 

In  accord  with  this  "new  social  policy,"  I 
believe  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
the  addict  pusher  and  the  non-addict  pusher. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  buying,  sell- 
ing,   importing,    transporting,    and   distrib- 


uting of  narcotics  is  one  of  the  mainstays  of 
organized  crime.  No  matter  how  many  raids 
seem  to  be  conducted,  no  matter  how  many 
are  caught  smuggling  heroin  or  other  nar- 
cotics into  the  country,  the  Ulegal  buslneaa 
of  supplying  drugs  is  a  vastly  profitable  one; 
in  fact  the  U.S.  heroin  market  is  worth  S  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year  to  the  international  drug 
trade.  Thus,  the  addict  soon  finds  it  Impoe- 
sible  to  pay  the  prices  his  unlawful  habit  re- 
quires (an  average  U.S.  addict  spends  $8000 
a  year  to  support  his  habit.)  Eventually, 
many  addicts  become  pushers  themselves; 
In  effect,  they  become  part  of  the  mob.  Thus, 
a  vicious  circle  has  been  created,  one  that  is 
difficult  to  break. 

As  I  see  it,  the  narcotics  laws  now  in  effect 
make  no  distinction  between  the  professional 
peddler  and  the  addict  who  may  share  his 
drugs  or  obtain  drugs  for  other  addicts  large- 
ly as  a  partial  hisurauce  protecting  their  own 
future  supply. 

However,  there  Is  at  this  time  legislation 
pending  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  would  make  a  distinction  between  the 
addict  pusher  and  the  nonaddlct  pusher.  Bill 
H.R.  14184  would  provide  Increased  penalties 
for  distribution  of  heroin  by  persons  not  ad- 
dicts and  provide  for  pretrial  detention  of 
such  persons. 

I  beUeve  that  a  distinction  of  this  type 
must  be  made.  There  should  be  no  leniency 
for  the  non-addict  peddler  who  "exploits  the 
weakness  of  mankind  for  profit." 

Recently,  more  than  30  major  drug  pushers 
who  were  out  on  baU  fled  the  country  and  are 
once  again  flooding  the  American  market 
with  Illicit  drugs  from  Argentina,  Colombia, 
Chile,  and  other  places.  Bill  H.R.  14184  would 
pro.vide  for  pretrial  detention  of  such  in- 
dividuals if  the  Government  certifies  that 
based  on  the  person's  pattern  of  behavior  and 
other  factors  there  is  no  condition  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  public. 

Thus  far,  one  can  see  that  those  Involved 
In  Illicit  drug  traffic  are  either  suppUers  or 
consumers.  "They  range  from  the  organized 
crime  boss  who  organizes  50-kllo  heroin  ship- 
ments, to  the  college  student  who  smokes  a 
single  marihuana  cigarette." 

Too  often,  the  brunt  of  law  enforcement 
has  fallen  heavUy  on  the  user  and  the  addict. 
"In  cases  handled  by  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
whose  activities  are  directed  against  interna- 
tional and  Interstate  traffickers,  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  defendants  prosecuted  are 
addicts." 

The  basic  problem  Is  that  the  drug  trade  la 
so  lucrative  that  only  a  six-figure  bond  wiU 
hold  the  major  traffickers — and  sometimes 
even  that  is  not  enough.  Examination  of 
court  records  and  Interviews  with  Judges  and 
district  attorneys  conclude  that  a  large  pwr- 
centage  of  major  Tlolaton  arrested  by  police 
or  federal  agents  are  discovered  to  be  out  on 
ball  for  a  previous  offense. 

In  addition,  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1&66 
forbids  a  federal  Judge  to  consider  a  violator's 
danger  to  the  commtmity  as  a  yardstick  for 
pretrial  freedom.  'TPhus,  Atlanta  narootles 
kingpin  Benjamin  Plttman,  with  a  record  of 
40  arrests,  resulting  In  a  number  of  con- 
victions, bad  to  post  only  a  $3,000  arraign- 
ment bond  on  a  charge  which  led  to  a  16 
year  sentence  for  seUlng  narcotics. 

Tinder  Bill  HJl.  14184  imprisonment  upcm 
conviction  would  range  from  20-45  years, 
and  suspended  sentences  or  probation  would 
be  banned.  "No  longer  could  dealers  brush 
aside  meaningless  jaU  terms  and  parlav  pre- 
t  rial  freedom  Into  fortunes." 

This  bUl  would  aUevUte  the  existing  situ- 
ation In  which  the  punitive  approach  tt  ad- 
diction turned  tliousanda  of  Individuals  Into 
crimhiaLs  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
found  it  Impossible  to  live  without  drugs; 
"it  promoted  a  development  which  reinforced 
>he  addict's  sense  of  being  apart  from  the 
rest  of  society. 

Of  course.  It  is  true  that  leglslatlo*-  is  not 
the  complete  answer  to  this  problem.  We 
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must  recognize  that  even  where  drug  addicts 
are  sentenced  to  penal  or  correctional  in- 
stitutions, they  eventually  come  out,  and 
they  usually  relapse  shortly  after  they  are 
released  from  Institutional  confinement. 
Strict  enforcement  and  severe  penalties  may 
deter  <»  discourage  some  drug  peddlers,  but 
there  wUl  always  be  others  attracted  by  the 
lure  of  the  large  profits  to  be  made  ui  the 
drug  traffic. 

In  summary,  I  believe  there  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  mandatory  lengthy  Jail  sentences 
for  addicts  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  ad- 
diction. An  addict's  chances  of  becoming  a 
productive  citizen  are  lessened  In  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  time  he  spends  In  prison. 

I  also  believe  that  "professional  pushers" 
or  members  of  organized  crime  are  more 
culpable  than  their  addict  counterpart  who 
sell  drugs  to  support  their  owii  habit.  Thus, 
I  feel  that  stlffer  penalties,  such  as  those  set 
forth  In  Bill  H.R.  14184,  should  be  Imposed  on 
non-addict  pushers  who  profit  from  Inducing 
other  people  to  become  addicts. 

In  addition,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
enforcement  of  laws  enacted  thus  far  have 
caused  significant  reduction  In  the  flow  of 
opiates.  The  best  evidence  Is  the  high  price, 
low  quality,  and  limited  availability  of  heroin 
today  as  contrasted  with  the  former  ea.<;y 
availability  of  cheap  and  potent  heroin. 


ROGER  BUSFIELD— A  GOOD  CITIZEN 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  hidden  all 
across  this  country  are  citizens  of  a  char- 
acter and  a  concern  that  keep  her  great 
from  the  gi-ound  up. 

One  of  the  best  was  Roger  Busfield.  a 
journalist  and  civic  leader  in  Austin, 
Tex.,  for  many  years. 

A  hard-driving  man,  Roger  was  long 
an  effective  voice  for  freedom  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  press  and  for  the  rights 
of  every  man. 

We  miss  liis  wisdom  and  leadership 
already.  I  know  the  good  he  performed 
will  long  outlive  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  place  in  the  Rkcord  an  article  de- 
scribing Roger  Busfleki's  life,  as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Austin  Statesman.  Oct.  87,  19721 

VlTTEIlAM  JOtniNAUST,  ROGR*  BveFXEUt  DiES 

or  Attack 

Roger  M,  Busfield — an  Austin  Journalist 
who  rode  with  Oen.  "Blackjack"  Pershing  in 
pursuit  ot  Pancho  Villa  in  1916 — died  of  a 
heart  attack  in  Brackeuridge  Hospital  at 
5:42  a.m.  Friday. 

Busfield,  76,  of  3107  Yellow  Pine  Terrace 
had  lived  In  Austin  since  1936  and  had  worked 
parttlme  as  a  copy  editor  on  the  American - 
SUtesman.  He  also  worked  for  two  Depres- 
sion era  competitors,  the  Austin  Dispatch 
and  later  the  Austin  Tribxme. 

Services  will  be  at  4  p.m.  Sunday  In  St. 
David's  Episcopal  Church  with  Rev.  Charles 
A.  Sumners,  officiating.  Burial  will  be  In 
Atisiln  Memorial  Park  directed  by  Weed- 
Corley  Ftnieral  Home. 

Busfield  was  born  Dec.  23,  1897  in  Utica, 
N.Y,  He  flrst  came  to  Texas  in  1916  as  a 
Massachusetu  National  Guardsman  called 
up  during  the  tension-filled  period  of  Mexi- 
can revolution. 

He  was  l>Rck  in  Texas  in  1923,  when  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  newspaper  orgnni- 
zatlon  flrst   came  to  the  Lone  Star  state. 
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Heai\-.i  bought  the  old  Fort,  Worth  Record, 
and  Buifield  was  sent  down  from  the  Chicago 
American  as  part  of  the  replacement  new.s- 
paper  crew. 

Later,  when  Hearst  bought  the  San  Antonio 
Light,  Busfield  moved  t«\he  Alamo  City  to 
get  the  transition  made/on  that  paper. 

It  was  while  on  the  copy  desk  of  tlie  Fort 
Worth  Record  that  Busfield  met  the  woman 
he  later  married,  J.  Mabel  Clark,  the  daughter 
of  a  former  Tarrant  County  sheriff.  When 
they  met.  Mis  Busfield  was  a  cub  reporter  on 
the  Record. 

WhUe  with  the  Hearst  chain.  Busfield 
worked  for  uewspiipers  ni  New  York,  Clucsgo 
and  Boeton. 

His  newspaper  career  began  with  a  paper 
in  North  Adams,  Ma&s.  When  World  War  I 
erupted  Busfield  went  overseas  as  a  dough- 
boy, but  sent  news  irom  the  from  to  ;he 
North  Adams  paper. 

During  conflict  in  France,  he  was  gas.scd 
twice  In  chemical  warfare  and  hospitalized  a 
long  time  before  recovering. 

In  1935,  Buiifield  was  "loaned"  by  tlie 
Hearst  organization  to  help  In  plans  for  the 
Texas  Centennial  the  following  year  He  later 
went  to  work  for  the  Texas  Planning  Com- 
mission in  Austin. 

Soon  after,  he  opened  a  public  relations 
firm  in  Austin — one  of  the  flrst  PR  organiza- 
tions in  Texas. 

He  also  worked  as  editor  of  the  Texas  P.Trks 
and  Wildlife  magazine,  then  kno^n  as  the 
Game  and  Fish  Commission  magazine.  In 
later  years,  he  edited  the  Texas  Tax  Joiu-nal. 
wliich  ended  publication  in  1971. 

Buslield  had  been  active  in  Au!>tin  civic 
affairs. 

He  started  Golden  Gloves  competition  In 
Austin,  and  had  served  as  president  of  the 
Austin  Little  Theatre  and  Austin  Symphony 
Orchestra  board. 

Busfleld  was  credited  with  keeping  both 
cultural  organizations  alive  despite  talk  of 
canceling  them  during  World  War  II. 

He  also  was  active  in  the  American  Legion 
and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  was  a 
member  of  St.  David's  Episcopal  Church. 

In  1956.  Busfleld  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Austin  American-Statesman  lor  an  ani.iver- 
.sary  edition.  TTie  history  remains  the  moi-t 
complete  ever  written. 

He  was  a  member,  and  past  president,  of 
the  Headliner's  Club  of  Austin. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  J.  Mabel  Clark 
Busfleld:  a  son.  Roger  M.  Busfleld  Jr.  of  Lan- 
sing, Mich:  a  sister.  Miss  Dorothy  E  Bus- 
field  of  Boston,  Mass.:  a  brother.  Bernard  L. 
Bu.sfleld,  of  Sarasota.  Fla.:  four  grand- 
children: and  a  great-grandchild. 


X'EDA  REED.  WELL-KNOWN  MEM- 
PHIS ARTIST,  EXHIBITS  IN  NA- 
TIONS  CAPITAL 


HON.  £D  JONES 

op   TENWESSE* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday,  Pebruan--  4.  proud  Meni- 
ijhians  joiuneyed  to  Wai,hineton  in  trib- 
ute to  one  of  their  city's  very  finest 
talents — MLss  Veda  Reed.  The  Mickelson 
Gallery  at  709  G  Street  NW..  wiU  show 
Veda's  paintings  through  February  28.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  and  friends  to  visit 
the  gallery  for  I  am  sure  that  each  of  you 
will  appreciate  and  enjoy  her  T^t)rk. 
While  visiting  the  Mickelson  Gallery  al- 
low some  time  for  a  visit  to  the  National 
Collection  of  Pine  Arts  and  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  which  is  directlj'  across 
the  street. 
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Those  of  you  from  Oklahoma  should 
afeo  be  proud  of  this  talented  artist  who 
w  IS  bom  and  reared  in  Granite.  Her 
w  3nderf ul  landscapes  are  memories  car- 
ri  ;d  from  her  youth  of  your  gentle  hills 
a  id  rough  terrain — their  abstract  sim- 
piicity  and  soft  colors  stand  out  and 
convey  a  mysterious  brooding  quality. 

Some  years  ago  Art  World  magazine 

called  her  work  considerably  persuasive 

That  critic  described  Veda's 

technique  as — 

Not  merely  lonely;   they  are  solitary  like 

special  privacy  one  preserves  for  oneself 

the  recesses  of  the  Imagination.  There  Is 

o^ething  ultimately  unknown  In  them  that 

a  bond  with  the  observer. 


years, 
ins 


pi  intings. 
la idscape 

N 
the 
In 
s 
f  oj-ms  I 

Miss  Reed  studied  at  the  Memphis 
Academy  of  Arts;  Siena  College,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.;  the  Institute  of  Design  and 
ninois  Institute  of  Technology  in  Chi- 
cs go,  m.  A  member  of  the  faculty  at  the 
Memphis  Academy  of  Art  for  almost  20 
s,  she  has  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
one-person  and  group  exhibition. 

ONE-PERSON    SHOWS 

The  Book  Shelf,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  1956, 
IS  64. 

Morris  Gallery,  New  York,  N.Y.,  1957, 
IS  50,  1961.  1963. 

rhe  Memphis  Academy  of  Arts,  Mem- 
phls,  Tenn..  1960,  1963. 

^eative  Arts,  Memphis,  Tenn..  1967. 

Brooks  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  Mem- 
pi  is,  Tenn.  1967. 

The  Boatman  Gallery,  New  York,  N.Y.. 
IS  69. 

3reat  Expectations,  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
IS  59. 

Southwestern  at  Memphis.  Memphis, 
Tinn.  1971. 

csotrp  EXHismoNs 

Brocks  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  Mem- 
X>1  is,  Tenn. 

^kansas  Arts  Center,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Eiigh  Museum,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Museum  of  Cwitemporary  Crafts,  New 
Y(  rk.  N.Y. 

rhe  Memphis  Academy  of  Arts,  Mem- 
pi:  is,  Tenn. 

Qniversity  of  Southwestern  Louisiana, 
Lsfayette,  La. 

[Theekwood,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

rhe  show  at  the  Mickelson  Gallery 
ce  iters  itself  on  impressions  acquired  in 
Gieece  last  summer.  Veda  conveys  the 
sii  ipliclty  and  character  of  that  ancient 
laJid.  The  landscapes  of  Mykonos.  San- 
to Ini,  Io6  and  Ano  Mera  transcend 
th  smselves  into  a  form  worthy  of  great 
pr  ilse.  What  Dore  Ashton  of  the  New 
Ycrk  Times  said  in  1960  is  still  true 
tcKlay: 

TedA  R««d  Is  exbibltiug  nearly  abstract 
p«  ntlcgs  that  sustain  the  melancholy,  noe- 
ta]  gic  note  .  .  .  She  has  gained  a  great  deal 
by  sacrificing  local  detail  to  the  general 
lyi  leal  effect. 

Miss  Reed  has  received  a  number  of 
&t  ards  and  honors: 

Pirst  prize.  Young  Americans  and 
Y(  ung  Scandanavians,  Museum  of  Con- 
te  nporary  Crafts.  1956. 

First  prize,  the  Memphis  Academy  of 
Ai  ts  Fellowship,  1958. 

Honorable  mention,  Delta  Annual. 
19  >9. 

First  prize.  Designer  Craftsmoi  USA. 
M  iseum  of  Contemporary  Crafts.  1960. 

lonorable  mention,  painting  of  the 
yeir  exhibition,  Atlanta,  1961. 
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Honorable  mention.  Midsouth  exhibi- 
tion, Memphis,  1965. 

Mrs.  Jones  and  I  are  especially  proud 
to  know^  Veda  as  the  teacher  of  our 
daughter  Mary  Llew.  Vedas  reputation 
is  that  of  a  devoted  and  dedicated  per- 
son. Ted  Rust,  the  director  of  the  Mem- 
phis Academy  has  written  of  Veda  the 
teacher  as  being  "aware,  informed,  toler- 
ant, and  receptive  to  all  that  has  gone  on 
and  is  going  on." 

It  was  our  privilege  this  Sunday  to  be 
present  with  Veda,  and  fellow  Mem- 
phians  Ted  Rust,  Ben  Goodman.  Janet 
and  Downing  Pryor  and  their  daughter 
Jan  at  the  preview  opening.  Her  popular- 
ity as  a  teacher  was  borne  out  by  the 
presence  of  four  students  who  endured  a 
2-day  car  trip  to  be  present.  Other 
friends  came  from  New  York  and  the 
Washington  area. 

I  urge  you  all  to  visit  the  show — you 
will  then  understand  why  we  hold  Veda 
in  such  high  esteem. 


"NEEDED  LEGISLATION"  TO  PRE- 
SERVE A  FREE  PRESS 


I 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or    THE    VniGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot 
go  too  far  in  attempting  to  preserve  those 
rights  which  permit  a  free  press.  In  light 
of  the  guarantee  of  the  first  amendment, 
it  would  seem  this  concern  is  imwar- 
ranted.  However,  rulings  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1972  make  it  imperative  that 
we  in  the  Congress  act  to  insure  against 
intrusions  Into  the  independent  province 
of  the  press. 

For  this  purpose  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  sponsored  legislation, 
H.R.  3460,  to  give  the  news  media  near 
absolute  privilege  of  confidentiality  with 
their  sources  of  information.  We  have 
done  so  with  the  conviction  that  for  the 
courts  to  force  newsmen  to  disclose  con- 
fidential sources  severely  handicaps  the 
function  of  a  free  press.  We  contend  that 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  act  on  this 
matter  would  countenance  interference 
with  the  public's  right  to  know  by  in- 
hibiting investigation  by  newsmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  right  of  the  press  to 
investigate  without  compunction  has 
been  exercised  well  by  the  Daily  News  of 
the  Virgin  Islands.  In  its  42  years  of 
publication,  the  Daily  News  has  never 
hesitated  to  scrutinize  public  business 
and  criticize  those  responsible  when  it 
deemed  reproval  necessary.  This  news- 
paper has  never  shirked  from  contro- 
versy. The  Dally  News,  in  short,  has 
exemplified  the  type  of  independent 
journalism  that  H.R.  3460  is  designed 
to  protect. 

To  aid  Members  in  their  deliberation 
of  H.R.  3460, 1  insert  in  the  Record  a  per- 
suasive argument  on  behalf  of  this  legis- 
lation which  appeared  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Daily  News  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  January  29, 1973 : 

Needed  Legislation 

We  were  heartened  last  week  to  learn  that 
the  Virgin  Islands  Delegate  to  Congress  has 
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Joined  in  co-sponsoring  legislation  to  safe- 
guard one  of  the  basic  rights  of  a  free  press. 
This  measure,  which  he  and  several  other 
congressmen  concerned  with  civil  liberties 
have  placed  before  the  House,  Is  Intended 
to  ensure  that  newsmen  are  not  forced  to 
Identify  confidential  news  sources.  It  would 
guarantee  an  absolute  privilege  of  con- 
fidentiality, except  In  cases  where  the  news- 
man was  being  sued  for  slander  or  libel. 

Since  a  Supreme  Court  decision  last  year 
cast  doubt  on  the  right  of  newsmen  to 
refuse  to  Identify  sources  who  have  asked 
that  their  names  be  withheld  this  right  has 
been  under  Increasing  attack.  In  California 
and  New  Jersey  reporters  have  gone  to  Jail 
rather  than  betray  confidential  news  sources, 
and  court  cases  along  these  lines  are  pend- 
ing In  other  states  as  well.  Indeed,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  what  the  administration, 
which  has  never  bothered  to  conceal  its 
dislike  of  the  press,  Is  seeking  to  use  the 
courts  to  pressure  and  bully  newsmen  in 
an  attempt  tc  coerce  the  free  press. 

This  may  seem  relatively  unimportant  ex- 
cept to  those  employed  by  the  news  media: 
however  such  tactics  strike  directly  at  the 
public's  right  to  know.  For  the  press  to  do 
its  Job  of  keeping  the  people  Informed  It 
must  be  able  to  promise  some  news  sources 
that  they  will  remain  confidential.  To  deny 
the  press  this  right  Is  to  shut  off  these 
sources,  thereby  effectively  censoring  those 
who  might  otherwise  reveal  details  of  graft 
and  corruption  In  government,  or  criminal 
activities,  the  disclosure  of  which  might  put 
them  In  real  danger.  Good,  Investigative  re- 
porting of  the  sort  that  has  so  often  ex- 
posed wrongdoing  would  be  severely  handi- 
capped If  confidentiality  could  not  be 
promised. 

In  discussing  the  wave  of  court  harass- 
ment of  newsmen  that  led  to  his  proposed 
legislation,  the  Virgin  Islands  Delegate 
summed  the  need  for  It  up  well,  saying. 
"This  harassment  clearly  Infringes  on  the 
public's  right  to  kncyw.  The  separation  of 
the  press  from  the  government  Is  essential  In 
a  democracy.  When  the  government  tries  to 
annex  the  press  as  an  Investigative  branch 
for  any  purpose  our  freedom  becomes  grave- 
ly threatened.  The  newsman-source  relation- 
ship should  be  highly  privileged  as  Is  the 
lawyer-client   or   doctor-patient." 

We  commend  the  concerned  congressmen 
who  have  sponsored  this  measure,  and  trust 
they  will  be  successful  In  their  efforts  to 
defend  the  free  press  and  the  public's  right 
to  know. 


CHARLANN  SANDBERG  HAS  A  LOT 
TO  CHEER  ABOUT 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  young  constituents  has  been  chos^ 
as  Miss  Nationwide  Cheerleader.  She  is 
Miss  Charlann  Sandberg.  17,  who  attends 
Homewood-Flossmoor  High  School. 
Since  this  young  lady  has  some  out- 
standing qualities  and  some  interesting 
comments,  I  would  like  to  introduce  an 
article  written  about  her  in  the  Sub- 
urban Week,  January  31  and  February  1. 
I  Include,  at  this  point,  the  article  en- 
titled, "Chaxlann  Sandberg  Has  a  Lot  to 
Cheer  About": 

Charlann  Sandbeig  Hab  a  Lot  To  Cheer 

About 

(By  Lon  Orahnke) 

Listen  to  the  words:  Misa  Nation-Wide 
Cheerleader. 
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Do  you  see  a  naive  girl  In  bobby  sox  who 
pops  bubble  gum  and  has  giggle  fits  every 
time  Joe  Jock  strolls  by? 
Look  again. 

Miss  Nation- Wide  Cheerleader  Is  Charlann 
Sandberg,  17,  an  A  student  who  plans  to  give 
up  cheerleadlng  In  college  to  pursue  a  career 
lu  phvsical  therapy  or  dental  hygiene. 

Miss  Sandberg  Is  captain  of  the  five-girl 
Homewood-Flossmoor  High  School  varsity 
cheerleadlng  squad.  Sue  Camba,  faculty  ad- 
visor for  the  squad,  offered  these  opinions  of 
the  young  captain: 

"Charlann  has  excellent  skills.  She's  very 
co-ordinated  and  she's  very  good  at  thinking 
up  new  cheers  and  organizing  the  squad. 

"Charlann  Is  responsible  and  mature,"  Miss 
Camba  said.  "Whether  she's  dealing  with 
teachers  or  her  peers,  she  knows  her  place." 

And  cheerleadlng  has  been  Miss  Sandberg's 
"place  "  since  she  was  In  fifth  grade. 

"Both  my  older  sisters  were  cheerleaders 
so  naturally  I  wanted  to  be  a  cheerleader 
too."  Miss  Sandberg  said.  "But  it  wasn't  un- 
til I  made  the  sophomore  squad  two  years 
ago  that  I  realized  what  an  awful  lot  of  time 
and  work  goes  into  cheerleadlng." 

Part  of  that  time  and  work  Included  at- 
tending a  Nation-wide  Cheerleadlng  Associ- 
ation camp  at  Western  Michigan  University 
during  siunmer  vacation,  where  the  Home- 
wood-Flossmoor squad  learned  new  routines 
and  techniques. 

On  the  basis  of  her  skUls,  pep,  and  an  in- 
terview with  camp  officials.  Miss  Sandberg 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  Western  Michi- 
gan camp  at  the  Nation-Wide  finals  in  Pitts- 
burgh last  December. 

The  finalists  were  Judged  on  the  basis  of 
past  grades,  college  board  test  scores,  an  orig- 
inal esasy  and  the  ability  to  quickly  learn 
and  teach  a  new  cheer. 

Charlann  Sandberg  won. 

"A  good  cheerleader  should  be  there  to 
back  the  team,  to  show  the  guys  somebody's 
there,"  she  said.  "A  good  cheerleader  will 
unite  and  control  a  crowd.  That's  Important. 
A  crowd  can  get  foul  and  yell  things  until 
your  team  gets  penalized  with  a  technical 
"foul." 

Miss  Sandberg  said  the  biggest  trouble- 
makers in  a  crowd  are  "the  guys,  definitely." 
But  she  added  that  male  rowdies  do  not 
comprise  the  bulk  of  an  average  crowd. 

"Most  of  the  kids  in  the  crowd  are  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  girls  who  can't  get  dates 
for  the  weekend,"  she  said.  "Our  football 
team  won  the  conference  title  and  that 
really  brought  up  school  spirit  for  s  while. 
But  our  basketball  team's  not  doing  really 
well,  so  not  as  many  kids  come  out." 

Miss  Sandberg  takes  cheerleadlng  seriously. 
"We  scout  the  other  team  and  ask  our  coach 
which  of  their  guys  we  should  watch  out  for." 

And  she  takes  a  dim  view  of  the  type  of 
cheerleader  who  doesn't  share  her  zeal.  "Some 
girls  don't  want  to  take  the  time  and  effort. 
They  Just  want  to  look  good.  Instead  of  prac- 
ticing a  cheer  at  half-time,  they  brush  their 
hair  and  put  on  fresh  makeup.  Or  they  spot 
a  guy  in  the  crowd  and  spend  the  whole  game 
trying  to  get  his  attention." 

That's  not  a  problem  on  the  Homewood- 
Flossmoor  varsity  squad,  according  to  Miss 
Sandberg.  "We've  worked  together  two  yeans 
now.  We  really  love  it.  All  the  girls  work 
hard." 

She  said  there  Is  a  lack  of  understanding 
between  some  of  the  student  body  and  the 
cheerleaders.  "Some  kids  think  we're  a  tight 
little  cUqvie,  that  we're  only  In  It  for  our- 
selves. I  wish  we  could  take  the  time  to  ex- 
plain that  what  we  do  takes  a  lot  of  practice 
and  time  if  we're  going  to  do  it  right.  But 
as  it  is  now,  I  stand  on  the  sidelines  and 
look  up  at  the  crowd  and  I  realize  I  don't 
know  90  per  cent  of  them." 

Yet  cheerleadlng  can  have  its  rewards, 
too.  "After  we  won  the  football  champion- 
ship, the  guys  on  the  team  gave  each  cheer- 
leader a  necklace,"  Miss  Sandberg  said.  "I 
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think  the  guys  appreciate  us.  Even  the 
coaches  compliment  us." 

When  she  gets  the  chance.  Miss  Sandberg 
likes  to  spend  time  on  the  family  farm  in 
Kankakee.  "I  have  two  horses,  Cyndl  and 
Sunny,"  she  raid.  "I  love  to  ride.  I've  taken 
lessons  since  I  was  8.  It's  been  fun  training 
Sunny.  I've  been  bit.  kicked  and  thrown.  But 
I  love  it  on  the  farm. 

"I  don't  really  like  living  in  nossmoor,"  she 
added.  "There's  nothing  to  do.  Everyone's  so 
competitive,  in  their  fancy  clothes  and  Cadil- 
lacs. My  mother's  always  checking  on  me, 
making  sure  I'm  Little  Miss  Nice,  all  neat  and 
proper.  On  the  farm  people  are  much  nicer, 
and  I  can  wear  grubs  all  the  time.  ' 

When  Miss  Nation-Wide  Cheerleader  heads 
for  DePauw  University  in  the  fall,  bhell 
leave  her  cheerleadlng  days  behind. 

"By  the  time  I  get  to  college,  I'll  have  to 
start  concentrating  on  my  future  and  a  ca- 
reer," she  said.  "I'm  going  to  spend  all  my 
time  on  my  studies.  I  can't  afford  to  spend 
my  time  cheerleadlng." 

But  even  in  the  social  whirl  of  high  school 
cheerleadlng,  a  girl  can  get  lonely. 

"After  a  game,  the  squad  splits  up,"  Miss 
Sandberg  said.  "Some  go  out  with  their  dates. 
Others  go  out  for  a  pizza  and  sit  around  and 
talk. 

"My  boyfriend  goes  to  school  60  miles 
away.  Sometimes  he'll  come  in  for  a  week- 
end and  well  go  out.  But  moat  of  the  time 
111  go  straight  home  after  a  game,  take  a 
shower  and  go  to  bed." 


MORE  TO  COMMUNIST  KIDNAPING 
IN  VIETNAM 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
20. 1  called  to  the  attention  of  tlie  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  a  report  from  Saigon 
that  appeared  in  a  London  paper  rela- 
ti've  to  reports  of  North  Vietnamese  kid- 
naping of  South  Vietnamese  children.  I 
fui-ther  pointed  a  previous  historical 
parallel  from  the  Greek  civil  war  in  the 
period  immediately  following  World  War 
IL  Two  additional  stories  on  this  gen- 
eral subject  have  come  to  my  attention. 
The  first  story  concerns  the  general  sub- 
ject of  South  Vietnamese  civilians 
"forced"  to  go  north  for  "training" 
and  "education,"  which  has  an  ominous 
ring  and  the  second  story  relates  to  the 
demand  by  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment for  the  return  of  some  40,000  lo- 
cal officials  kidnaped  over  the  years  by 
the  Vletcong  before  it  considered  releas- 
ing political  prisoners  from  jails  in  South 
Vietnam.  Both  articles  point  up  a  trag- 
edy that  has  not  received  much  atten- 
tion and  needs  more  scrutiny  if  the 
American  people  are  to  understand  the 
sort  of  people  we  are  contending  with  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  articles  follow : 
(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Dec.   6.   1972] 

S.  Viet  Civilians  Forced  to  North  for 

"Traiotng" 

(By  Donald  Kirk) 

Saigon,  VirrNAif,  Dec.  6. — North  Vietnam- 
ese army  troops  have  forced  "tliousands"  of 
South  Vientnameae  citizens  to  go  to  the 
North    for   "training"   and  ''education,"  »c- 
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cording  to  an  Investigation  conducted  by 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  officials. 

"We  have  several  reports  concerning  larpe 
numbers  of  people  being  taken  north. "  said 
a  report  on  the  investigation.  It  quoted  wit- 
nesses as  having  said  that  North  Vietnam- 
ese army  soldiers  escorted  them  across  the 
Demilitarized  Zone,  which  theoretically  di- 
vides the  two  Viet  Nams. 

Most  of  those  sent  to  the  North  were 
from  Quang  Trl.  the  northernmost  province 
of  South  Viet  Nam.  the  investigation  re- 
vealed, but  some  were  sent  from  other  re- 
gions. 

CLAIM  IT'S  "SAFER  IN  NORTH" 

The  report,  quoting  those  who  had  es- 
caped from  the  march,  said  that  North  Viet- 
namebe  troops  had  claimed  "it  would  be  saier 
for  them  |Ua  North  Vietnam)  because  there 
would  be  less  shelling  and  bombing." 

Most  of  the  members  of  one  group,  the 
report  went  on,  left  their  North  Vietnamese 
escorts  and  "returned  because  they  said  the 
bombing  and  shelling  in  North  Viet  Nam 
was  Jubi  as  bad  or  worse  "  than  it  had  been 
ia  Quaug  Tri. 

The  report,  of  an  Investigation  condttcted 
for  the  American  pacification  program,  pro- 
vided an  insight  into  the  kind  of  treatment 
that  many  Vietnamese  might  expect  If  they 
happen  to  live  in  areas  still  held  by  the  Com- 
munists after  a  cease-fire. 

CEA.SE-FIRE    INDOCTRINATION? 

Tlie  North  Vietnamese  evidently  are  send- 
ing Vietnamese  civilians  to  the  North  in 
hopes  of  indoctrinating  them  for  the  period 
after  a  cease-fire.  This  program  presumably 
would  expand  as  soon  as  the  United  States 
halted  massive  bombing  and  uaval  g^unfire 
luider  terms  of  a  cease-fire   agreement. 

The  Investigation  showed  that  North  Viet 
Nam  wanted  South  Vietnamese  civilians  from 
Quang  Trl  to  cross  the  Demilitarized  Zone 
simply  as  a  means  of  population  "control." 

As  South  Vietnamese  troops  recovered  re- 
^ioiis  of  Quaug  Trl  province  overrun  In  the 
otfensive,  the  report  said,  "people  in  many 
hamlets  were  'invited'  to  go  with  them  to 
the  North." 

VSED  FORCE  WHEN  NECESSABT 

The  people  were  overwhelmingly  against 
this  move  and  did  everything  possible  to 
avoid  the  Journey  by  hiding  In  famUy  shelters 
or  by  trying  to  leave  the  hamlet  and  go  south 
toward  advancing  [South  Vietnamese)  gov- 
ernment troops."  the  report  went  on. 

While  most  civilians  trapped  in  Quang  Tri 
did  not  resist,  the  North  Vietnamese  did  not 
hesitate  to  use  force  when  necessary. 

"In  at  least  two  hamlets."  the  report  said, 
the  North  Vietnamese  "found  people  hiding 
to  avoid  going  north  "  and  tied  them  with 
ropes. 

"In  most  eases."  the  report  went  on.  "the 
people  were  told  to  carry  necessary  belong- 
ings and  rice  for  five  days." 

On  the  basis  of  ■numerous  eyewitne.-^.;  ac- 
cotuits."  the  report  concluded,  the  number 
of  those  escorted  to  North  Viet  Nam  "is  well 
in  the  thousands."  In  some  cases  "whole 
hamlet  populations"  were  sent  to  the  Nonh. 

"Obviously,  taking  groups  of  people  to  the 
North  had  been  long  and  carefully  planned," 
said  tlip  report. 
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■'Tliere  were  a  mimber  of  specific  routes 
and  along  these  routes  there  were  "recep- 
tion stations'  with  archways  or  signs  read- 
ing, reception  station  number  one  for  south- 
ern compatriots  " 

The  report  indicated  that  most  of  those 
.sent  north  were  women,  children,  and  old 
men.  Those  of  military  age  were  either  placed 
in  "special  labor  groups'  or  ordered  to  .ser\e 
In  the  Commttnlst  army. 

"There  were  reports  of  heavy  'recruiting' 
for  the  armed  forces  in  .some  areas,"  said 
the  report.  It  said  a^ies  of  recruits  were  "as 
low  as  fifteen.  " 
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Saigon  To  Demand  Release  of  40,000 

Abducted  by  VC 

(By  Henry  S.  Bradsher) 

Saigon. — The  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
nent  plans  to  counter  Communist  demands 
or  release  of  political  prisoners  with  a  de- 
nand  for  return  of  about  40,000  local  officials 
ibducted  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  political  prisoners  question  was  "one  of 
he  thorniest  issues"  In  the  Paris  negotia- 
ions,  Henry  Kissinger  has  said,  and  It 
>romlses  to  continue  a  major  stumbling  block 
n  reconciliation  talks — If  they  ever  get  off 
he  ground — with  Saigon  Insisting  that  most 
>eople  In  Its  Jails  do  not  come  under  the 
:ease-fire  terms,  but  the  abducted  officials 
\o. 

The  cease-fire  pact  provides  that  "Immedi- 
itely  after  the  cease-fire"  the  parties  shall 
lonsult  on  setting  up  a  National  Council  of 
National  Reconciliation  and  concord  to  work 
)ut  the  underlying  causes  of  the  conflict.  But 
hlngs  have  gotten  nowhere  so  far. 

The  main  Job  of  the  council  will  be  to 
leclde  the  kind  of  elections  to  integrate  the 
Communists  peacefully  Into  South  Vietnam  s 
(oUtical  life.  Many  observers  here  are  skep- 
Ical  that  any  elections  will  be  organized :  The 
South  is  demanding  withdrawal  of  Hanoi's 
roops  first. 

The  most  emotional  Issue,  however,  may 
irell  be  the  return  of  civilian  prisoners. 

The  Viet  Cong  say  that  Saigon  has  locked 
ip  tens  of  thousaads  of  persons  for  political 
easons,  and  say  their  release  Is  covered,  In 
>rinclple,  In  the  cease-fire  accord. 

Foreign  Minister  Tran  Van  Lam  countered 
ast  week  the  government  has  a  list  of  40,000 
ibducted  hamlet  and  provincial  officials.  The 
Communists  will  be  asked  to  return  them  all, 
>esald. 

Some  officials  call  this  an  Impossible  de- 
nand.  Many  of  those  abducted  are  probably 
lead.  Some  might  be  working  with  the  Viet 
Jong. 

The  Communist  effort  to  subvert  the  South 
iTletnamese  government  began  in  the  late 
1950b  by  the  assassination  and  kidnaping  of 
ocal  officials  and  school  teachers  and  It  went 
>n  throughout  the  war. 

Last  year  almost  14,000  persons  were  re- 
x>rted  abducted. 

That  subject  did  not  figure  In  the  Paris 
negotiations  as  a  major  Issue,  although  it  Is 
tlmoet  a  mirror  Image  of  the  p>olltlcal  prison- 
ers problem. 

The  United  States  was  primarily  concerned 
^hat  the  return  of  American  prisoners  of 
i^ar  not  be  dependent  upon  release  of  politi- 
»1  prisoners  in  the  South. 

The  agreement  signed  last  Saturday  in 
?aris  provides  that  It  Is  up  to  Saigon  and 
Jie  Viet  Cong  to  deal  with  captured  and 
letalned  civilians.  "They  will  do  their  ut- 
noat  to  reaolve  this  question  within  90  days 
^ter  the  cease-fire  comes  Into  effect,"  It 
lays. 

The  terms  cover  "all  persons  who,  having 
in  any  way  contributed  to  the  political  and 
U'med  struggle  between  the  two  parties,  have 
oeen  arrested  for  that  reason  and  have  been 
Kept  in  detention  .  .  ."  and  that  within  15 
lays  the  two  sides  will  exchange  lists  of 
those  detained. 


COMRADE  CARMICHAEL  CALLS  FOR 
DESTRUCTION  OF  FREEDOM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.   Mr.   Speaker,   Stokely 
Carmichael,  claiming  to  be  a  citizen  of 
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Guinea,  is  now  being  used  by  his  masters 
to  tour  the  United  States  as  a  mouthpiece 
of  communism  and  agitating  for  a  re- 
surgence of  racism. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  better  un- 
derstand the  rantings  and  ravings  of 
some  of  the  visitors  in  our  land  by  cour- 
tesy of  State  Department  visas,  I  insert 
a  news  story  on  Comrade  Stokely,  as 
follows : 

I  From  the  Newark  Star-Ledger.  Jan  15.  1973] 

Speaks     at     Newark's     Weequahic     High: 

Stokely  Carmichael  Calls  Africa   "Home" 

(By  Barbara  Kukla) 

Black  activist  Stokely  Carmichael  main- 
tained yesterday  that  blacks  throughout  the 
world  must  form  a  massive  party  to  regain 
control  of  Africa. 

No  matter  where  a  black  man  or  woman 
lives  or  works,  he  told  a  near-capacity  city 
audience  In  the  auditorium  of  Newark's  "Wee- 
quahlc  High  School,  "Africa  is  home." 

Carmichael  also  praised  Mark  Essex,  who 
was  shot  and  killed  In  New  Orleans  Jan.  7 
after  allegedly  shooting  six  persons  to  death 
and  injuring  17. 

"We  should  understand  that  brother  Essex 
carried  out  our  struggle  to  the  next  quanti- 
tative level,  the  level  of  science. 

"We  are  plagued  by  being  landless,  by 
capitalism  and  by  racism,"  Carmichael  told 
the  audience.  "The  only  way  to  end  those 
afflictions  Is  to  destroy  the  American  capital- 
ist monster." 

Canmichaiel.  former  head  in  this  country 
of  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  (SNCC)  and  now  a  citizen  of 
Guinea  in  western  Africa,  also  declare4^ 

"The  destruction  of  American  capitalism 
and  imperialism  Is  our  historic  mission.  We 
have  to  do  it." 

Carmichael  said  Essex's  action  Illustrates 
that  black  people  should  have  a  common 
ideology  to  aid  the  Pan-African  movement. 

"By  fighting  to  control  the  Newark  com- 
munity, you  can  gain  more  power  In  Newark 
and  the  more  you  can  aid  Africa."  he  said. 

"Home  Is  our  priority."  he  added.  "And  the 
stronger  home  Is,  the  stronger  we  (blacks) 
are." 

He  contended  that  when  "Africa  becomes 
totally  liberated,"  we  (blacks)  will  be  the 
most  powerful  people  on  the  earth." 

Capitalism,  which  he  called  "the  instru- 
ment of  the  white  man  who  Is  Interested  only 
In  the  dollar,"  must  be  replaced  by  a  social- 
istic system,  he  said,  detailing  the  socialistic 
ideology  of  Kwame  Nkrumah.  deposed  Ghan- 
lan  president,  under  whom  he  studied  lu 
Guinea. 

"Some  of  us  blacks  are  so  Imbued  with 
capitalism  that  we  sell  drugs  to  our  people 
and  make  movies  that  sell  because  of  sex.  We 
must  change  those  values,"  he  said. 

A  state  that  serves  Its  people  can  only  work 
well  when  capitalism,  Individualism  and  the 
ownership  of  private  property  are  abolished, 
Carmichael  contended. 

Such  change  cannot  come  about  through 
reform,  he  said,  because  "a  reformist  wants 
to  keep  the  foundation  Intact  without  chang- 
ing the  system." 

Carmichael  described  himself  as  a  revolu- 
tionary "who  wants  to  tear  down  the  whole 
system  and  rebuild  it." 

"A  revolutionary's  main  concern  Is  creat- 
ing and  building,  but  to  do  that  you  have 
to  destroy  something,"  he  said.  "It's  simple 
scientific  fact  that  two  things  can't  occupy 
the  same  space  at  the  same  time." 

Carmichael,  who  originated  the  Black 
Power  movement  In  this  country,  was  Intro- 
duced by  Imamu  Amlrl  Baraka,  head  of  the 
Committee  for  a  Unified  Newark,  whom  the 
speaker  described  as  "a  brother  who  has  been 
out  front  for  a  long  time  and  who  refuses  to 
allow  setbacks  to  discourage  him  in  organiz- 
ing our  black  community." 
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MANPOWER  COSTS  AND  THE 
DETPENSE  BUDGET 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  volun- 
teer Army  and  enormously  increased 
manpower  costs  are  eating  the  Defense 
budget  alive.  The  1974  Defense  budget 
calls  for  an  increase  of  $7  billion  in  pay, 
allowances,  and  fringes  to  pay  an  Armed 
Force  that  has  been  reduced  by  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  men. 

Since  1968,  the  increases  in  pay  for 
military  personnel  have  been  such  that 
as  the  following  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  January  31,  1973,  points 
out: 

If  we  were  paying  the  smaller  force  at  the 
old  rate  (pre-1968)  we  would  be  saving  close 
to  20  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Those  Members  of  Congress  who  criti- 
cize the  level  of  the  Defense  budget — that 
for  the  coming  year  is  actually  the  low- 
est in  more  than  20  years — ought  prop- 
erly to  ask  themselves  where  they  were 
and  how  they  voted  on  all  these  military 
pay  increases  and  the  volunteer  Army 
pay?  If  they  voted  for  these — and  the 
great  majority  did  just  this — they  ought 
now  to  be  prepared  to  support  the  fund- 
ing requests  to  pay  for  them,  as  dismay- 
ing as  these  may  be. 

The  editorial  follows: 
The  Proposed  Outlays  for  Defense 

Minus  funds  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Defense  portion  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
proposed  outlay  for  fiscal  1974  comes  to 
around  $79  billion.  This  figure,  as  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  spokesmen  have  rightly  pointed 
out,  represents  a  much  lower  proportion  of 
the  overall  federal  budget  and  of  the  GNP 
than  defense  spending  did  when  be  assumed 
office.  They  also  observe  that  In  constant  1974 
dollars,  the  total  figure  represents  a  lower 
expenditure  for  defense  than  In  fiscal  year 
1964 — before  the  Vietnam  build-up. 

It  Is  to  take  nothing  away  from  the  ad- 
ministration's understandable  satisfaction 
with  these  developments  to  remark  that  the 
defense  budget  Is  still  mighty  high.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  had  the  same  rigid  standards 
of  proven  need  and  proven  efficiency  been 
applied  to  certain  weapons  procurement  pro- 
grams that  were  applied  to  programs  In  the 
domestic  sector,  a  number  of  planes  and  ships 
would  likely  have  gone  the  way  of  the  pov- 
erty program  or  impacted  area  aid  to  the 
schools.  And,  based  on  his  record  over  the 
past  couple  of  years.  Chairman  Stennls  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  (who 
was  reported  in  serious  condition  at  a  late 
hour  last  night  as  a  result  of  grunshot 
wounds)  offered  us  reasons  to  expect  that 
between  (1  and  $2  billion  worth  of  excess  In 
proposed  expenditures  for  military  procure- 
ment and  research  could  be  found.  There 
will  doubtless  be  other  congressional  settings 
for  dispute  over  these  hardware  programs. 

It  Is  a  dispute  Into  which  the  sevlces  will 
move  unequally.  The  Army,  having  already 
lost  Its  proposed  gunshlp  helicopter  and  main 
battle  tank  to  congressional  actions,  comes 
in  with  very  Uttle  in  the  way  of  big.  Immedi- 
ately costly  programs  beyond  the  SAM-d  mis- 
sile. And,  to  Its  credit,  the  administration 
has  not  asked  funds  to  build  the  second 
Safeguard  ABM  site  permitted  us  under  the 
SALT  agreement.  The  Air  Force  Is,  so  to 
speak,  at  the  take-off  stage.  Both  the  B-1 
strategic  bomber  and  the  F-15  fighter  do  not 
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yet  reflect  anything  like  the  costs  they  could 
in  time  incur,  although  this  year's  budget 
does  include  a  big  purchase  of  F-15s.  (We 
note  that  our  old  friend  OWOCS,  the  stra- 
tegic air  defense  program  about  which  Secre- 
tary Laird  once  accurately  obser\-ed  that  this 
newspaper  had  a  "thing,"  is  in  a  state  of  rela- 
tive repose.  It  Is  reportedly  in  process  of 
being  transformed  into  a  less  ambitious  and 
more  sensible  tacticnl  air  defense  project.) 

It  Is  the  Navy  that  will  be  Incurring  the 
large  and  visible  procurement  costs  with  its 
various  aircraft  and  shipbuilding  projects  and 
with  Its  progress  on  the  new  long  range  un- 
derwater strategic  missile  sys'  ;m.  Trident, 
and  the  new  CVN  70  nuclear  powered  air- 
craft carrier  among  other  major  projects. 
Navy  cost  overruns,  plus  the  relationship  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  new  budget  director,  Roy  Ash. 
to  the  settlement  of  his  old  firm's  (Litton 
Industries)  claims  against  the  Navy  are 
bound  to  stir  up  further  controversy  on  the 
Hill.  And,  despite  the  fact  that  Congress 
last  year  authorized  procurement  for  both 
the  Trident  and  the  CVN  70,  so  too  the  pace 
at  which  the  first  project  is  proceeding  and 
the  early  initiation  of  the  second  are  boimd 
to  create  new  conflict.  Especially  where  Tri- 
dent is  concerned,  the  accelerated  rate  of 
the  program  continues  to  raise  the  question 
of  whether  our  underwater  arsenal  is  dan- 
gerously outspacing  oiu-  possible  knowledge 
of  the  anti-submarine  warfare  techniques  it 
may  eventually  be  pitted  against. 

Both  ultimate  outlays  of  money  and  the 
safety   and   sectirity    afforded    by    the   force 
structure  we  are  creating  are  at  issue  in  these 
administration  requests,  and  they  are  mat- 
ters on  which  Chairman  Stennis  along  with 
others  on  the  Hill  have  spoken  wisely.  But 
Mr.  Stennis — unlike  some  of  the  liberal  Dem- 
ocrats   in    Congress — also    has    no    illusions 
^about  where  the  big  financial  outlay  is  going. 
V  is  going  Into  manpower  costs  w-hich  have 
/risen  to  56 ''r  of  the  defense  budget. 

As  Caspar  Weinberger,  Mr.  Nixon's  out- 
going budget  director  has  aptly  said,  until 
the  Congress  granted  substantial  military 
pay  increases  in  the  mid-sixties,  the  na- 
tion was  in  effect  taxing  draftees  to  pay  our 
national  military  bill.  Now  the  public  has 
assiuned  the  cost.  Compared  to  1968,  we  are 
now  spending  approximately  $7  billion  dol- 
lars a  year  more  on  military  pay  and  per- 
sonnel costs,  even  though  military  forces 
have  been  reduced  by  1.3  million  men.  If  we 
were  paying  this  smaller  force  at  the  old  rate, 
we  would  be  saving  close  to  $20  billion  a 
year.  With  the  creation  of  ai\  all-volunteer 
army  and  with  the  need  to  create  new  incen- 
tives to  bolster  the  strength  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Reserves  and  National  Guard,  these 
costs  cannot  be  expected  to  wither  away. 
Moreover,  the  pressure  for  an  unwan-anted 
increase  in  military  retirement  benefits — 
"recomptitation" — could  put  the  whole  thing 
out  of  sigHt. 

All  this  suggests  two  things  to  us.  One 
is  that  the  Pentagon,  for  all  the  modest 
progress  in  these  matters  it  has  claimed, 
is  obliged  to  take  much  more  comprehensive 
and  effective  measures  to  reduce  the  ex- 
cessive ratio  of  support-to-combat  troops  in 
the  services,  to  cut  back  on  the  overblown 
general  officer  class,  to  close  unneeded  bases 
and  to  take  similar  steps  such  as  creating  a 
.''mailer  but  more  efficient  Reserve  that  will 
result  in  holding  the  line  on  personnel- 
related  costs.  "Hie  other  is  that  those  legis- 
lators who  have  preferred  to  address  the 
defense  budget  solely  in  terms  of  glamor- 
ous, visible  and  highly  costly  individual 
weapons  systems,  should  bend  their  atten- 
tion to  the  manpower  cost  issue.  Last  sum- 
mer. Chairman  Stennis  could  only  get  three 
votes  besides  his  own  against  a  bill  for  "re- 
computation"  of  retirement  benefits:  and 
this  year  the  administration  has  requested 
a  "recomputatlon "  bill  that  would  cost 
around  $360  million   for   the   coming   fiscal 
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year.  Tlie  point  Is  that  the  administration 
bill  would  also  Incur  a  retirement  benefit 
obligation  to  those  it  covered  coming,  over 
time,  to  more  than  $10  billion. 

Recomputatlon,  like  other  payroll  issues, 
lacks  much  of  the  drama  of  the  weapons  sys- 
tems battles.  But  that  is  where  sensible  con- 
gressional attention  should  now  be  turned. 
We  would  cite  Mr.  Weinberger  again  in  sup- 
port of  the  need  to  keep  our  military  out- 
lays under  control:  "The  defense  budget  .  .  . 
must  be  seen  not  only  in  terms  of  what  we 
must  defend  ourselves  against  but  what  we 
have  to  defend.  The  more  we  take  from  the 
common  wealth  for  Its  defense,  the  smaller  it 
becomes." 
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"UNITED  STATES  LINES'  CELE- 
BRATES lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATH'ES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  merchant  marine  is  one  of  our 
most  important  national  economic  re- 
sources, and  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  I  intend  to  do  my  best  to  in- 
crease public  understanding — and  partic- 
ularly understanding  by  American  ex- 
porters and  importers — of  the  impor- 
tance of  strengthening  our  competitive 
position  in  international  ocean  com- 
merce. 

The  stakes  are  enormous  in  terms  of 
our  balance-of-payments  situation,  and 
in  terms  of  employment  opportunities  for 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  Fed- 
eral Ctovernment  subsidizes  the  construc- 
tion of  American-flag  ships  and  also  their 
operation,  and  those  subsidies  enable 
American-flag  vessels  to  compete  on  even 
terms  with  the  rates  charged  by  the  ves- 
sels of  other  maritime  nations.  But  far 
too  small  a  percentage  of  the  cargo 
brought  to  or  carried  from  the  United 
States  is  conveyed  in  American  ships, 
even  though  the  rates  are  generally  the 
same  as  for  foreign-flagships. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  when  business  was  easy  to  obtain 
the  American  merchant  marine  industry 
did  not  get  out  and  vigorously  sell  its 
services  to  U.S.  industry.  Scheduling  was 
not  always  devised  with  the  convenience 
of  the  shipper  in  mind:  labor-manage- 
ment strife  was  permitted  to  reach  the 
point  where  frequent  strikes  and  lock- 
outs caused  long  delays  and  resulted  in 
cargoes  being  awarded  to  foreign  ship.s. 

Hence,  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  in 
celebration  of  its  100th  anniversai-\-. 
United  States  Lines,  one  of  our  best- 
known  ship  lines,  is  vigorously  promoting 
the  use  of  its  ships  by  American  industry 
through  the  modernization  and  improve- 
ment of  its  services,  including  the  use  of 
electronic  and  other  technological  devel- 
opments to  make  its  ships  more  useful 
and  more  dependable  to  shippers. 

STATEMENT  BY   "l  NITED   STATES   LINES" 

Under  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  submit  herewith  a  statement  by 
United  States  Lines  dealing  with  Its  100th 
annivei-sary.  as  follows: 


"U.NiTED    .States    Lines"    Celebrates    100th 
Anniversar\- 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Heine,  Jr..  President  of 
United  States  Lines,  Inc.,  has  announced 
that  the  company  is  now  celebrating  its  lOOth 
Anniversary. 

United  States  Lines  successfully  ojserates 
a  "Sea  Bridge  "  between  Europe,  the  United 
States,  Guam  .Tnd  the  Far  East,  and  has  16 
high-speed,  high-capacity  containerliners 
plying  the  multi-thousand  mile  trade  route 
and  pro\  ide.s  express  contninerized  freight 
service  for  sliippcrs  to  more  tlian  50  gateways 
to  the  worUi'b  miijor  marketplaces. 

In  its  "Fleet  of  the  70's,"  li  has  two  classes 
of  ve.'^sels;  first,  the  ma.ssive  L.^ncers,  which 
can  course  up  to  24  knots  and  carry  up  to 
1240  containers.  The  other  eight  vessels  are 
Leaderships,  which  cun  also  exceed  20  knots 
and  curry  930  containers. 

In  the  Far  East  service,  they  call  at  New 
York,  Norfolk.  Baltimore.  Long  Bench,  Oak- 
laud,  Hawaii,  Guam,  Hong  Kong.  Kobe  and 
Yokohama.  Tlie  North  Atlantic  service  taUes 
in  New  York,  Baltimore.  Norfolk.  Le  Havre. 
Rotterdam,  and  Felixstowe.  In  the  South 
Atlantic,  tliey  call  at  New  York,  Philadelphia. 
Savannah.  Rotterdam,  Liverpool.  Bremcr- 
haven  and  Greenock. 

United  States  Lines  has  once  again  linked 
the  nation  by  sea.  Its  intercoasial  route  pro- 
vides direct,  express  service  between  the 
major  East  and  West  coast  ports  of  the 
United  States. 

United  States  Lines  also  has  14  modern 
cargo  ships  under  cliarter  to  the  Military  Sea 
Transportation  Service.  These  carrjjniiltary 
cargo  around  tlie  globe. 

And  United  States  Lines  plans  to  expand 
its  fleet  to  enable  it  to  expand  its  global 
services. 

Tlie  achantages  of  containcrization  are 
enormous  to  our  nation's  commerce  and  to 
the  American  buying  public.  Tliey  both  bene- 
fit by  faster  door-to-door  delivery  (.'reatly 
reduced  damage  and  pilferage,  lower  pack- 
aging costs,  lower  total  fieitht  and  handling 
costs. 

United  States  Lines  has  a  woi-ld-wide  mar- 
keting team  of  shipping  experts  to  pro\ide 
free  distribution,  planning  advice  and  infor- 
mation on  intermodal  shipments  from  point 
to  point  anywhere  on  three  continents.  It  can 
also  help  businesses  find  new  overseas  mar- 
kets for  products — and  new  products  for  a 
businci-ss  markets. 

United  States  Lines  supplies  containers  oi 
all  types,  by  the  thou.sands.  strategically  lo- 
cated in  container  pools  at  virtually  all 
major  rail  and  truck  terminals  across  the 
United  States  and  overseas. 

Tae  company  maintains  tens  of  thousands 
of  containers  and  wheeled  chassis  of  various 
specialized  types,  readily  available  througii- 
out  its  far-flung  transportation  system. 

It  also  Interchanges  equipment  with  1 .400 
p.'irtiripating  rail  and  motor  carriers  here 
and  abroad. 

United  States  Lines  was  the  fuMt  to  intro- 
duce data  processing  equipment  to  the  trans- 
portation Industry  and  now  utilizes  one  of 
the  most  sophisticated  computer  control  svs- 
tcms  to  help  its  imernationnl  transporn- 
tlon  network  work  smoothly  and  efliclently. 
The  syitem.  with  its  nerve  center  located  at 
the  company  headquarters  at  One  Broadway 
in  New  York,  employs  twin  IBM  360  40  com- 
puters .Tiid  a  host   of  related  devices. 

This  smooth-flowinfT  process  will  soon  bo 
further  xipgraded  by  the  introduction  of 
newly  desitrned  twin.  370  135  computers  for 
even  greater  efficiency  and  speed. 

The  compviter  serves  two  basic  pxirpo.ses; 
1.  container  location  and  control  and  2  car- 
go-container documentation.  The  computer 
operates  24  hours  r  day.  constantly  accept- 
ing, storing,  changing  and  transmitting  data 
world  wide.  The  Lines'  computer  stafT  in  New 
York  works  three  shifts,  seven  days  a  week. 

The   computer   is   linked   to   terminals   in 
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major  cities  across  the  United  States  and  in 
London  and  Tokyo.  The  London  center  traclis 
all  European  container  movements  while 
Tokyo  monitors  operations  In  the  Par  East. 
United  States  Lines  recently  installed  highly 
sophisticated  electronic  equipment  at  Its 
ports  to  expedite  even  lurther  the  transmis- 
sion of  data  to  and  from  the  central  com- 
pviter. 

The  computer  provides  Instantaneous  in- 
formation on  rates,  the  movement  of  cargo, 
timing  and  availability  of  containers  and 
chassis.  The  computer  system  enables  the 
entire  United  States  Lines  Trl-Continent 
Service  to  function  more  smoothly  and  de- 
pendably for  its  customers. 

This  carrier,  with  its  century  of  experi- 
ence, has  always  been  generous  in  donating 
its  time  and  expertise  to  the  service  of  the 
nation. 

For  example,  Edward  J.  Heine,  Jr..  Presi- 
dent of  United  States  Lines  is  now  serving 
as  chairman  of  a  21 -member  federal  panel 
that  is  prescribing  new  national  regula- 
tions and  standards  for  sport  boating. 

The  company  has  a  small  army  of  top 
management  executives  all  over  the  world 
who  are  active  in  voluntary  posts  on  civic, 
social,  municipal  and  maritime  boards  and 
agencies.  In  the  past,  a  long  list  of  execu- 
tives have  served  in  high  military  and  other 
government  posts. 

All  of  United  States  Lines  vessels  have 
been  certified  by  the  National  Weather  Serv- 
ice for  participation  in  the  Cooperative  Ship 
Weather  Observing  Program.  The  vessels 
have  been  certified  as  Weather  Reporting 
Ships  under  the  standards  set  forth  by  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization  and  the 
1960  International  Convention  for  the  Safe- 
ty of  Life  at  Sea. 

United  States  Lines,  the  first  carrier  to 
use  refrigerated  containers  in  the  North  At- 
lantic is  carrying  vast  quantities  of  assorted 
fruits  and  vegetables — to  the  point  that  the 
company  has  had  to  triple  its  arsenal  of 
special  equipment  to  handle  the  volume. 

Once  again,  the  federal  government  is 
using  the  Lines'  expertise  gained  from  its 
experience  in  refrigerated  cargo.  United 
States  Lines  has  undertaken  experimental 
programs  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  carry  unusual  produce  to  Europe. 
While  United  Slates  Lines  has  assembled 
an  international  organization,  it  has  also 
maintained  its  American   Identity. 

This  Is  evident  in  the  "christening"  of  its 
vessels,  named  the  American  Liberty,  the 
American  Legion,  the  American  Lancer,  the 
American  Legacy,  the  American  Legend  and 
even  the  American  Apollo,  which  was  named 
in  honor  of  NASA's  manned  .spacecraft  pro- 
gram. 

Umted  States  Lines  has  carried  the  name 
of  the  nation  with  digrUty  and  pride  to  ports 
throughout  the  world. 


BUDGET  PRIORITTES:   PROFITS 
VERSUS  PEOPLE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NFW    YOFK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
group  of  23  public  interest  advocates 
have  sent  a  letter  to  President  Nixon 
concerning  his  proposed  budget  for  the 
fi.scal  year  1974.  They  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Nixon  had  cut  back  hard  on  a  large 
number  of  social  service  programs  in  his 
budget  while  he  left  most  corporate  sub- 
sidy programs  untouched. 

In  a  country  that  already  has  an  un- 
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equal  distribution  of  wealth  it  seems 
absurd  that  our  large  corporations  are 
allowed  to  reap  immense  profits  while 
the  very  human  needs  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple are  neglected.  The  Nixon  budget  pro- 
poses a  cut  of  some  $8  billion  in  human 
welfare  yet  has  set  a  standard  of  over 
$19  billion  in  corporate  welfare. 

Asking  people  to  do  for  themselves 
rather  than  relying  on  Government  is 
only  fair  for  those  who  are  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  But  it  discriminates 
unfairly  against  the  verj'  young,  the  very 
old.  and  the  very  poor. 

The  President  smugly  tells  us  he  is 
only  interested  in  avoiding  an  Increase 
in  personal  income  taxes,  but  he  Ls  at 
the  same  time  steadfastly  opposed  to  any 
kind  of  tax  reform,  especially  if  it  means 
his  wealthy  friends  and  corporate  con- 
tributors might  have  to  bear  more  of  a 
fair  share  of  the  burden. 

I  feel  this  letter  is  informative  and  its 
Insights  should  be  shared  by  everjone: 

January  31,  1973. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Richard  M.  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  PREsroENT  NixDN:  We  are  wTiting  to 
voice  our  protest  over  the  budfetary  priori- 
ties in  your  proposed  1974  fiscal  budget.  At 
a  time  of  na^'ging  inflation  and  lar^e  federal 
deficits,  concern  over  the  level  of  federal 
spending  is  of  course  understandable.  But 
what  seems  unjustified,  and  at  the  least  un- 
explained, is  why  the  Administration  has 
wielded  an  ax  on  a  number  of  social  service 
programs  without  even  applying  a  scalpel 
to  corporate  subsidy  programs.  The  former 
can  .save  millions  of  dollars  at  the  cost  of 
human  welfare  while  the  latter  wastes  bil- 
lions of  dollars  on  behalf  of  preferred  busi- 
ne.ss  firms. 

The  following  lists  compare  the  costs  of 
these  two  types  of  programs : 

HUMAN    WELFARE — 1974    BroCET    REDUCTION    IN 
MIIXIONS 

HiU-BuTton  Program — To  construct  public 
or  other  non-profit  hospital  and  clinical 
facilities.  $'jO. 

Regional  Medical  Program — To  improve 
and  regionalize  re.search  on.  and  delivery  of, 
health  services,  especially  "for  persons  re- 
siding in  areas  with  limited  health  services," 
$60. 

Community  Mental  Health.  Clinics — To  de- 
velop community  mental  health  centers  as  an 
alternative  to  ineffective  and  costly  state 
mental  institutions,  especially  to  provide 
facilities  to  those  unable  to  pay.  $50. 

Training  Grants  and  Fclloicships — Pro- 
motes long  term  categorical  training  for 
selected  professional  disciplines,  like  social 
workers,  health  aides,  and  psychiatrists. 
$58 

Medicare — To  provide  medical  insurance 
to  the  elderly.  Various  rule  changes  will  in- 
crease out-of-pocket  charges  to  the  23  mil- 
lion elderly  and  di:-ablccl  beneficiaries  of 
this  program.  $1,600. 

Education — Includes  all  education  pro- 
prams  in  HEW:  the  largest  component  of 
cutback  is  for  reduction  In  library  con- 
struction and  services  ($138  million)  im- 
pact area  aid  ($143  million)  and  "educa- 
tion development"  ($53  million).  Actually, 
federal  education  budget  has  beer  reduced 
by  an  additional  $2  52  billion,  with  projec- 
tion that  a  $2.53  billion  educational  revenue 
sharing  bill  will  pass  Congre.ss  this  ses.sion, 
$208. 

Public  Assistance — Includes  all  federal 
welfare  a-ssistance  programs  In  HEW.  with 
proposed  reductions  occurring  largely  In 
maintenance  assistance  and  social  services, 
$1,237. 
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Office  of  Economic  Development—An 
agency  to  research  and  reduce  Incidence  of 
poverty.  Agency  abolished  with  some  func- 
tions transferred  to  other  Departments 
$390. 

Water  Pollution  Control — Of  $11  billion 
legally  appropriated  by  Clean  Water  Act  of 
1972  to  clean  up  nation's  waterways,  ap- 
proximately $6  billion  is  being  impounded 
over  two  years,  $3,000. 

AZonpoj^er  Programs — To  encourage  on  the 
Job  and  classroom  training,  summer  Jobs 
for  youth,  vocational  rehabilitation,  subsi- 
dies for  those  hiring  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed, and  public  service  employment,  $499. 

Housing  Subsidies — To  help  fullflU  the 
1949  Hoxising  Acts  pledge  of  "a  decent  home 
and  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family."  The  1975  Budget  sus- 
pends new  commitments  under  the  housing 
subsidy  program,  $305. 

Housing  Projects — No  new  project  ap- 
proved for  urban  renewal,  model  cities,  open 
space,  neighborhood  facilities,  and  reha- 
bilitation and  public  facility  loans.  ($745 
saving  projected  by  1975  budget). 

Community  Relations  Service — To  provide 
assistance  to  communities  trying  to  resolve 
racial  disputes,  $4. 

1.  CORPORATE  welfare:    SUBSTOIES  AND  WASTE — 
ANNUAL  COST  IN  MILLIONS 

Merchant  Marine  Subsidies — Includes  both 
construction  subsidies  and  operational  sub- 
sidies, which  make  tip  difference  In  costs  be- 
tween American  carriers  and  equivalent  out- 
lays on  foreign  vessels,  $460. 

Air  Carrier  Payments — To  cover  any  oper- 
ating losses  by  air  carriers  for  specific  air 
transportation  services,  $66. 

Government  Guaranteed  Loans — The  un- 
derwriting of  specific  private  loans,  such  as 
Lockheed's  $250  million  loan;  the  subsidy 
for  the  private  firm  is  the  difference  between 
what  it  pays  for  the  loans  with  a  govern- 
ment guarantee  and  what  it  would  pay  with- 
out iuch  a  guarantee,  n/'a. 

Corernment-Owned  Property  Used  by  Pri- 
vate Contractors — Use  of  defense  facilities  by 
private  firms  either  for  production  of  defense 
equipment  (for  which  they  pay  no  rent)  or 
for  commercial  production  (for  which  they 
pay  a  small  amount  of  rent).  As  of  June, 
1970,  $14  6  billion  worth  of  government  prop- 
erty so  held  by  defense  contractors,  n/a. 

Export-Import  Bank — Low  cost  loans  to 
encourage  corporations  to  trade  abroad.  $65- 
169,  (depending  on  prevailing  Interest  rates; 
fiscal  year  1971  estimates.) 

Dcjense  Procurement — Totals  some  $40  bil- 
lion annually.  Yet  due  to  noncompetitive, 
nonadvertised  bidding,  sole  source  negotiat- 
ing, and  "cost-plus"  contracts,  there  have 
been  huge  cost  overruns  severely  taxing  the 
public  treasury.  One  study  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  found  tliat  45  weapons  sys- 
tems had  increased  in  projected  costs  by  $7 
billion  from  June,  1970  to  June  1971,  (est.) 
$7,000. 

Drug  Procurement — HEW  expenditures  for 
drugs,  largely  for  medicare  and  medicaid, 
was  $1.5  billion  in  1972.  Because  purchase  is 
often  by  brand  (not  generic)  name  and  not 
by  centralized  procedures,  the  government 
is  overpaying  drug  firms  by  approximately 
half,  according  to  the  data  of  HEW  econo- 
mists. $750. 

Patents — The  Federal  Government  spends 
over  $15  billipn  annually  for  research  and 
development,  with  most  resulting  patents 
being  granted  royalty-free  to  privat*  firms. 
In  many  other  countries  the  government 
retains  title  and  sublicenses  these  patents 
at  reasonable  royalties  to  private  Industry, 
thereby  recouping  a  substantial  part  of 
government  R&D  expenditures,  n/a. 

This  corporate  subsidy  compilation  repre- 
sents present  policies.  Two  pending  propos- 
als, if  implemented,  would  have  to  be  adJed 
to  this  list.  Your  administration  has  backed 
legislation  seeking  Indemnification  to  private 
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firms  for  losses  connected  with  the  HEW 
ban  on  cyclamates.  Former  HEW  Secretary 
Robert  Finch  has  estimated  that  such  fed- 
eral compensation  could  range  between  $250 
niilUon  and  $500  million.  In  addition,  Ad- 
niinistration  spokesmen  have  reiterated  the 
Administration's  Intention  to  propose  federal 
[jubsidies  for  the  construction  of  an  Ameri- 
can SST.  Based  on  the  last  Administration 
request,  this  would  cost  the  public  treasury 
at  least  $289  million. 

But  merely  listing  corporate  subsidies 
understates  the  problem.  For  one  can  con- 
trol the  federal  budget  either  by  limiting 
e.-:penditures  or  by  raising  revenues.  Thus, 
the  following  corporate  welfare  list  (based 
en  "Estimates  of  Federal  Tax  Expenditures" 
prepared  in  1971  by  the  stafis  of  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation)  reflects  the  lost 
revenues  due  to  the  indirect  (and  usually 
invisible)  subsidies  attributable  to  certain 
preferential  tax  policies: 

II     CORPORATE     "TAX     EXPENDITl'RCS  "— COST     IN 
MILLIONS.  1971 

Deferral  of  income  of  controlled  foreign 
subsidiaries,  $165. 

Excess  of  percentage  over  cost  depletion, 
$785. 

Investment  tax  credit.  $1,495.  (over  next 
decade  expected  to  increase  to  an  average 
of  $450O-$4.5  billion — annually.) 

Asset  Depreciation  Range.  $600,  (over  next 
decade  expected  to  increase  to  $3.5  billion 
annually.) 

Depreciation  on  buildings  (other  than 
rental  housing)  in  excess  of  straight-line, 
$320. 

Capital  Gains:  Corporations — (other  than 
farming  and  timber  and  excluding  Individ- 
uals), $380. 

Domestic  International  Sale — Corporation 
(DISC)  (in  effect  an  exemption  of  oue-half 
of  all  export  profits),  $400  (approx.). 

Expensing  of  exploration  and  development 
costs,  $260. 

Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation, 
$75. 

Timber:  Capital  Gain  treatment  for  cer- 
tain Income,  $125. 

Bad  debt  reserves  of  financial  Institutions 
in  excess  of  actual,  $400. 

Exemption  of  interest  on  State  and  local 
debt,  $485,  (difference  between  federal  cor- 
porate revenue  loss  and  interest  savings  to 
state  and  local  governments.) 

This  subsidy  and  tax  expenditure  list  is  by 
no  means  exhaustive.  And  even  direct  sub- 
sidies, indirect  subsidies,  and  procurement 
waste  fail  o  describe  the  extent  and  the 
cost  of  federal  policies  toward  what  have 
been  called  by  some  elected  Canadian  of- 
ficials "corporate  welfare  bums."  Federal 
tariff  and  quota  policies,  by  limiting  foreign 
competition  and  thereby  permitting  a  higher 
than  competitive  price  for  many  domestic 
products  (e.g.,  steel,  textiles,  oil),  leads  to 
a  net  transfer  from  consumers  to  corpora- 
tions of  about  $20  billion  annually.'  The 
failure  of  our  antitrust  laws  to  check  monop- 
olistic practices  also  redistribute  wealth 
from  the  many  consumers  "^o  the  relatively 
few  corporate  managers  and  large  share- 
holders by  an  estimated  $24-31  billion  an- 
nually.' In  effect,  by  means  of  high,  non- 
competing  prices,  corporations  levy  a  pri- 
vate tax  and  lessen  net  consumer  income. 


'  Eerg.sten.  "The  Cost  of  Import  Restric- 
tions to  Consumers"  (American  Importers  As- 
soc iatlon,  1972) :  Fieleke.  "The  Costs  of  Tariffs 
to  Consumers."  Neiv  England  Econ.  Rev., 
Sept.-Oct.  1971.  at  13.  See  also  B.  Moore! 
Beyond  McGovern's  Radical  Economics — the 
5300  Billion  that  He  Missed."  Congressional 
Record,  v.  118  pt.  25.  pp.  33346-57  (e.specially 
lootnote  29  on  p.  33351) . 

-W.  Shepherd,  MOrkct  Power  and  Eco- 
nomic Welfare  208-213  (1970) ;  P.  M.  Scherer, 
i^dnslrial  Market  Structure  and  Economic 
Pi'r/orm ancp  A09  {1970\. 
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A  variety  of  reasons  have  been  offered  to 
defend  the  human  welfare  cuts.  The  OEO, 
it  is  said,  has  simply  been  laterally  reorga- 
nized into  HEW;  yet  staff  and  funding  reduc- 
tions make  it  clear  that  much  of  this  agency 
has  been  eliminated,  not  merely  relocated. 
OEO  Programs  with  zero  1974  funding  are 
the  Community  Action  Programs.  State  Eco- 
nomic Opportunities  Offices,  Senior  Oppor- 
tunity and  Services,  and  certain  training  and 
technical  assistance  programs.  It  Is  said  that 
states  and  localities,  via  revenue  sharing, 
will  assume  many  of  your  social  cuts.  Yet  not 
only  do  most  areas  lack  parallel  programs 
to  those  being  deleted,  but  the  cuts  are  so 
many  that  it  seems  unlikely  revenue  sharing, 
even  if  recipient  jurisdiction  were  so  in- 
clined, could  sustain  the  burden.  But  recip- 
ient jurisdictions  may  well  not  be  inclined 
to  assume  the  federal  social  welfare  programs 
you  are  shedding.  Revenue  sharing  without 
stipulations  means  there  may  be  a  new  city 
hall,  not  a  new  vocational  training  program, 
and  for  many  areas  it  will  simply  mean  a  re- 
duction in  local  property  taxes,  so  that  total 
revenue  remains  the  same. 

The  Regional  Medical  Program  supposedly 
failed  In  Its  mission  of  improved  health  deliv- 
ery. So  have  many  weapon  systems,  but  they 
are  not  eliminated;  redesign  to  improve  mal- 
functioning programs  wotild  appear  prefer- 
able to  wholesale  elimination,  yet  no  such 
reevaluation  seems  to  have  been  considered. 
Some    programs    have    been    said    to    have 
achieved  their  goal  and  are  no  longer  needed 
(e.g..   Hlll-Burtou   and   Community   Mental 
Health  Centers) ,  yet  closer  scrutiny  leaves 
that  conclusion  open  to  question  (many  poor 
communities  and  urban  areas  stlU  lack  ade- 
quate hospital  facilities,  however  ample  the 
number  of  hospital   beds  may  be  in  other 
communities:    the  515  existing  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  can  hardly  claim  to 
remedy  JJ^e    nation's    mental   health   prob- 
lems).'Sincfk  there  are.  according  to  federal 
studies  of  public  assistance,  an  ineligibility 
rate  of  6.8  percent  and  an  overpayment  rate 
of  13.7  percent  for  the  Aid  for  Dependent 
Children  program,  and  error  rates  of  4.9  per- 
cent and  9.7  percent  for  the  adult  categories, 
the  huge  cut  In  federal  public  assistance  sup- 
posedly follows.  Unmentloned.  however,  is  the 
large  percentage  of  desperately  poor  people 
who  need  welfare  assistance  but  presently 
do  not  receive  it,  as  well  as  the  meager  as- 
sistance obtained  by  those  poor  who  are  able 
to  receive  assistance.  In  fact,  according  to 
the  Citizen's  Board  of  Inquiry,  almost  half 
of  the  nation's  poor  are  still  not  receiving 
food  assistance.  And  finally,  reference  Is  con- 
stantly made  to  the  fact  that  the  human 
services  percentage  of  the  federal  budget  has 
been  steadily  Increasing  hi  recent  years,  and 
that  the  1974  HEW  budget  is  $10  biilion  more 
than  the  1973  budget.  As  the  war  recedes  we 
would  only  expect  a  more  sensible  realign- 
ment of  the  social  service  and  defense  budg- 
ets. Also.  HEW  budgets  go  up    (a)    largely 
because  Congress  mandates  increased  spend- 
ing in  certain  areas  (e.g.,  four-fifths  of  this 
year's  HEW  budget  Increase  is  attributable 
to  the  Increase  of  Social  Security  benefits, 
despite  your  well-publicized  reluctance)  and 
(b)  partly  because  of  sky-rocketing  medicare 
and  medicaid  costs  attributable  to  the  lack 
of  cost  and  quality  control,  which  leads  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  annual 
budgetary   waste   and   high   profits   for   the 
medical  industry.  The  fundamental  issue  Is 
not  whether  federal  human  resource  expendi- 
tures do  or  should  go  up,  but  by  how  much 
they  should.  And  the  fundamental  te.st  of 
Piesidputial    courage    and    leadership    is    to 
make  government  work  best  for  those  who 
need  it  most,  rather  than  eliminating  those 
programs  with  the  weakest  constituency  and 
preserving  iho^e  pu.shed  by  the  most  power- 
ful. 

It  Is  true  that  there  Is  waste  and  poor  ad- 
ministration in  many  federal  proyram.^,  hu- 
man resource  ones  included,  that  might  jus- 
tii"v  pnrlng:  down  or  plinsing  out.  V.'h.Tt  trou- 
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bles  us.  ho'Aevcr.  Is  not  the  pattern  of  belt- 
tightening  toward  social  service  programs  but 
inattention  to  corporate  subsidies.  Your 
search  "into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
bureaucracy  "  does  not  seem  to  include  this 
obvious  area  of  waste  (not  to  mention  the 
fact  of  a  defense  budget  Increased  by  $4.2 
billion  during  peacetime).  While  human 
needs  in  this  society  are  so  clearly  unmet,  all 
too  often  corporate  paternalism,  as  Franklin 
Roosevelt  unce  said  of  a  proposed  tax  bill, 
"provide Is)  relief  not  for  the  needy  but  for 
tlie  greedy." 

11.  as  outgoing  HEW  Deputy  John  Vene- 
man  said  at  the  HEW  budget  briefing,  "there 
is  a  conscious  decision  by  thLs  administra- 
tion to  Identity  those  programs  which  have 
fulfilled  their  purpose  already  or  cannot  ful- 
fill those  purposes."  why  Is  this  fiscal  stand- 
ard not  also  rigorously  applied  to  programs 
which  forgive  tax  payments  and  dispense 
corporate  emoluments?  If  "throwing  dollars 
al  problems  "  can  be  wasteful  in  huniau  re- 
source problems,  why  aren't  Die  billions 
handed  over  to  the  maritime,  drug,  and  de- 
fense Industries  included  in  your  analysih^  li 
you  defend  human  resource  cuts  by  observ- 
ing that  Congress  "gets  enormous  pressure 
from  .special  interests  to  spend  our  money, 
why  is  mention  omitted  of  the  classic  spe- 
cial interests — those  with  the  political  power 
to  increase  the  corporate  dole?  Indeed,  why 
are  you  never  critical  of  corporations  at  the 
public  till?  The  cost  to  taxpayers  of  waste- 
ful corporate  welfare  far  exceeds  the  cost  ol 
wasteful  human  welfare,  as  comparison  of 
the  lists  above  clearly  indicate.  (For  example 
all  the  HEW  cuts  listed,  for  health  and  edu- 
cation, equal  the  merchant  marine  subsidies 
alone;  and  the  total  tax  breaks  for  corpora- 
tions above,  once  ADR  and  DISC  mature, 
totals  $11.4  billion  )  It  seems  an  underf-ta(.e- 
nient  to  conclude  you  arc  employing  a  dou- 
ble standard:  frugality  for  needy  people,  ex- 
travagance for  corporate  interests. 

We  would  therefore  like  to  know,  for  two 
specific  examples,  the  Administration's  ex- 
planation for  spenduig  $460  million  to  sup- 
port the  merchant  marine  fleet.  The  "na- 
tional security"  needs  of  this  fleet  have  al- 
ready been  disparaged  by  objective  experts 
and  the  relevant  authorities  in  your  pre- 
decessors Administration;  an  August  16. 
1967  memorandum  from  the  then  Secretary 
of  Transportation  Alan  Boyd  to  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  said  that  "the  reason  for  a 
program  as  large  as  30  ships  |  which  your  Ad- 
ministration has  approved]  aro.se  from  a  de- 
sire to  buy  industry  and  labor  acceptance  of 
the  major  policy  reform  of  foreign  construc- 
tion ...  A  much  smaller  program  would 
meet  all  national  needs.  Schultze,  McNamara 
and  I  agree  on  this."  In  addition,  it  seems 
uneconomical  to  spend  $460  million  to  pre- 
serve such  an  inefficient  Industry.  And  sec- 
ond, what  is  the  explanation  lor  the  inei- 
ficlent  method  of  federal  drug  procurement, 
which,  as  noted,  costs  some  $760  million  to 
taxpayers  in  wasteful  procurement  to  inflate 
the  profits  of  the  drug  companies?  We  would 
appreciate  specific  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions by  you. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Pre.<;ident.  we  would 
urge  that  before  you  stop  programs  for  the 
niaiiy,  you  at  least  should  scrutini/.e  pro- 
grams for  the  few.  Before  there  are  fewer 
libraries  ;ind  hospitals  and  low  income  apart- 
ments and  .sewage  control  systems,  there 
should  be  fewer  subsidized  ships,  less  expen- 
sive drug  and  arms  procurement,  and  more 
t.nxes  paid  by  coddled  corporations  The  oxer- 
all  benefit  to  the  individual  taxpayer  and  to 
the  public  trca.sury  would  be  substantial. 
And  another  beneiiciary  would  be  the  free 
enterprise  s>stein.  which  withotu  the  props 
of  many  federal  corporate  subsidies  would 
be  more  competitive,  more  efficient,  and  more 
re.sponsive  to  consumers,  leaving  them  with 
iucrea.<ied  inconie  to  meet  their  needs.  In  a 
society  already  marred  by  a  nialdislrlbution 
of  wealth  and  inconie.  it  Is  unjust  to  make 
the    poiir.   poorer   and    the   rich,    richer   bv 
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cutting  aome  $8  billion  In  human  welfare 
and  tolerating  over  $19  billion  in  corp<Mtite 
welfare. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jerry  J.  Berman,  Aaelstant  to  President, 
Center  for  Community  Change.' 

Barbara  Bode  and  Ub.  E^anun  Brown,  Chil- 
dren's Foundation. 

Paul  Friedman,  Mental  Health  Project. 

Mark  Oreen,  Corporate  Accountability  Re- 
search Group. 

Fted  Harris  and  James  Rosapepe,  New 
Populi3  Action. 

Susan  King,  National  Committee  for  an 
Effective  Congress. 

John  Kramer,  National  Council  on  Hunger 
and  Malnutrition. 

Albert  H.  Kramer,  Citizens  Cranmunlca- 
tions  Center.' 

Terry  Lenzner.  Project  on  Corporate  Re- 
sponsibility. 

Phil  Michael,  Environmental  Action. 

Ralph  Nader. 

Joseph  Onek  and  Richard  Prank,  Center 
for  Law  and  Social  Policy.* 

Orady  Poulard,  Independent  Foundation. 

Marilyn  Rose.  Health  Law  Project. 

John  'nilman.  National  Welfare  Rights 
Organization. 

Mary  Vogel,  National  Organization  for 
IVomen. 

Washington  Research  Project  Action  Coun- 

Tracy  Weston,  Stem  Community  Law 
t^rm. 

George  A.  WUey,  National  Coordinator, 
klovement  for  Economic  Justice. 

Richard  B.  Wojf.  Deputy  Director.  Institut* 
'or  Public  Interest  Representation." 


OIL  IMPORT  QUOTA  ABOLITION 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  HI 

OF   PEKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  past 
Several  montlis  Americans  have  been 
I  ombarded  by  a  rising  crescendo  of  dis- 
( ussion  of  an  aUeged  "energy  crisis.** 
]  4uch  of  this  discussion  of  an  energy 
( risis,  now  being  underlined  by  the  cur- 
]  ent  fuel  oil  shortages  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  is  being  accepted  as  if  It 
i,ere  self-evident  truth  with  little  or  no 
critical  analysis  of  these  noisy  asser- 
tions of  "crisis." 

I  myself  am  not  yet  persuaded  that  an 
dnergy  crisis  does  in  fact  exist.  Rather,  it 
seems  that  our  Nation  may  be  suffering 
Irom  temporary  fuel  shortages  resulting 
1  ;ss  from  physical  depletion  of  resources 
t  rtan  from  shortsighted  energy  policies 
and  incredible  wastes  and  inefficiencies 
ip  the  consumption  of  resources. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  co- 
sbonsored  H.R.  2818.  a  bill  that  would 
irovide  a  first  step  in  rectifying  these 
s  lortsighted  energy  policies,  thereby  in- 
c  reasing  available  supphes  of  fuel  oU  and 
ether  petroleum  products  badly  needed. 
T  his  legislation,  a  simple  approach, 
^  ould  amend  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
of  1962  by  abolishing  aU  import  quotas 
cr  other  nontariff  trade  restrictions  on 
tie  importation  into  the  United  States 
cE  petroleum  and  petroleum  products. 
£  uch  a  step  would  have  at  least  two  im- 
r  lediate  Impacts : 


*  For  identification  purposes  only. 
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First,  critical  shortages  of  heating  oil 
and  diesel  fuels  would  be  eased  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year  and  for  future 
years: 

Second,  the  prices  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts would  be  stabilized  rather  than 
forced  upward  by  splrallng  demand  in 
the  face  of  diminishing  supplies; 

While  it  is  true  that  the  President  has 
made  recent  changes  in  the  oil  import 
program,  there  are  many  who  beheve 
that  it  cannot  possibly  solve  our  current 
problems ;  nor  prevent  future  ones.  With 
European  oil  refiners  requiring  1-year 
supply  contracts,  the  I»resident's  order 
lifting  oil  import  quotas  for  only  4 
months  does  not  provide  the  solution 
to  either  current  or  future  oil  shortages. 
Clearly  then,  the  answer  lies  in  perma- 
nent suspension  of  oil  Import  quotas, 
thereby  assuring  the  meeting  of  current 
demand.  I  urge  rapid  committee  consid- 
eration of  this  proposed  legislation  and 
congressional  adoption  of  this  policy. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  recom- 
mend that  all  Members  of  Congi*ess  care- 
fully read  the  full  text  of  a  recent  speech, 
printed  below,  by  S.  David  Freeman,  di- 
rector of  Energy  Policy  Project,  Twen- 
tieth Century  Fund. 

This  speech,  entitled  the  "Consumer's 
Stake  in  the  Energy  Crisis,"  was  pre- 
sented at  last  week's  Consumer  Assembly 
of  the  Consumer  Federation  of  America. 
While  I  do  not  necessarily  subscribe  to 
all  positions  .set  forth  by  Mr.  Freeman, 
he  does  provide  a  sober  and  detached 
analysis  which  is  striking  in  its  ccmtrast 
to  all  the  loose  talk  of  impending  na- 
tional doom  resulting  from  an  energy 
crisis.  Mr.  Freeman  confronts  two  points 
that  demand  particular  pubhc  attention 
and  debate: 

First,  the  need  to  import  increased 
volumes  of  petroleum  if  we  are  to  meet 
demand  at  a  reasonable  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, while  preserving  and  enhancing 
our  environment; 

Second,  the  need  to  immediately  begin 
to  slash  the  appalling  wastes  and  ineflB- 
ciencies  in  our  energy  cons\imption. 

Hopefully  this  speech  signals  the  mov- 
ing to  a  new  and  higher  level  of  debate 
concerning  our  energy  problems.  By  ap- 
proacliing  these  problems  maturely  and 
dispassionately  we  will  lessen  the  danger 
of  quick  adoption  of  unwise  policies 
which  further  undermine  the  public  in- 
terest. 

The  speech  of  S.  David  Freeman  fol- 
lows: 

The  Consumer's  Stake  in  the  Energy  Crisis 
(Presented    by    S,    David    Freeman,    at    the 

Consumer     Assembly     of     the     Consumer 

Federation  of  America) 

That  phrase  "energy  crisis"  has  piishfd  its 
way.  uninvited,  into  tlie  vocabulary'  of  the 
media  and  even  into  some  people's  lives  And 
like  "The  Man  'Who  Came  to  Dinner."  it  shows 
every  sign  of  settling  in  for  a  long  and 
exceedingly  unpleasant  stay. 

In  a  way.  it  all  began  with  the  Big  Black- 
out of  the  Northea.st  in  1965.  I  can  still 
remember  the  shocking  impact  of  that  eve- 
ning in  November  No  one  really  thought  the 
lights  could  go  out  But  they  did.  In  a  sense 
it  was  a  freak— a  failure  to  readjust  the 
trip-out  devices  in  Canada  In  reality  it  was 
a  '.varning  signal  of  deeper  trouble. 

The  Big  Blackout  has  been  followed  by  the 
annual  sunruner  brownouts.  The  nation  seems 
Incapable  of  adding  new  electric  power  plants 
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fast  enough  to  keep  up  with  soaring  demand. 
In  a  very  real  sense  the  sales  dei)artment  of 
most  utilities  are  beating  the  daylight  out 
of  their  production  department.  Thus  far, 
the  talk  about  power  shortages  has  been 
much  more  alarming  than  the  shortages 
themselves.  But  the  brownouts,  too,  are  dan- 
ger signals  of  deeper  trouble  which  lies  down 
the  rocul. 

This  winter  we  have  begun  to  experience 
the  first  signals  of  the  basic  dilemma.  Chil- 
dren In  Denver  can't  go  to  school  because 
there  isn't  natural  gas  to  heat  their  class- 
room. A  factory  in  Iowa  shuts  down,  thereby 
putting  men  and  women  out  of  work,  because 
there  isn't  oil  to  keep  It  warm.  It's  the 
"energy  crisis",  we  are  told. 

Americans  have  become  accustomed  to 
crises  on  the  domesltc  front,  and  I  regret  to 
say  almost  oblivious  to  them.  The  nation  has 
a  transportation  crisis,  a  crisis  In  housing,  a 
crisis  In  medical  care,  an  education  crisis, 
a  Crisis  In  Black  and  'White,  which  Charles 
Sllberman  so  ably  set  forth  many  years  ago, 
and  many  others.  They  have  all  been  identi- 
fied, discussed,  cursed,  and  yet  regrettably 
are  still  part  of  the  American  scene. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  small  wonder  that  when 
the  problems  associated  with  energy  began 
to  emerge  we  would  q\iickly  label  them  a 
crisis.  But  Webster  tells  us  that  a  "crisis"  is 
a  turning  point,  a  decisive  point  where  the 
status  quo  is  no  longer  acceptable.  To  the 
average  American  living  in  a  well-lit,  over 
heated  home  and  able  to  purchase  all  the 
gasoline  he  needs  the  status  quo  is  reallv  not 
all  that  bed. 

Yet  there  has  been  a  real  crisis  for  a  n\un- 
ber  of  people  this  winter,  and  the  situation 
Is  apt  to  become  gradually  worse  If  we  con- 
tinue with  the  government  policies  that  pre- 
vent consumers  from  buying  fuel  that  is 
available  In  the  world  market. 

Thus  far,  the  energy  crisis  is  a  self-inflicted 
wound.  It  is  not  Mother  Nature  but  Uncle 
Sam  that  is  to  blame. 

We  haven't  run  out  of  fuel  In  the  physical 
sense  of  the  word.  There's  plenty  of  tolerably 
clean  fuel  still  available  In  the  world.  Why, 
therefore,  are  there  shortages  In  Denver  and 
Des  Moines  and  many  other  places  this 
winter?  A  basic  reason  Is  that  the  United 
States  Government  did  NOT  remove  the 
barriers  which  it  erected  to  stop  the  free 
flow  of  oil  into  our  nation.  Three  years  ago 
the  President's  own  Cabinet  Task  Force  rec- 
ommended to  him  that  he  scrap  the  present 
Oil  Import  Quota  system.  This  winter's  so- 
called  "energy  crisis"  was  manufactured  right 
here  In  Washington.  It  could  have  been 
averted  with  a  stroke  of  the  President's  pen. 
We  have  no  energy  crisis,  but  there  are 
problems  galore.  Domestic  supplies  that  can 
be  obtained  near  existing  prices  are  scarce 
and  dirty.  Demand  is  growing  much  faster 
than  domestic  supply.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  If  we  continue  to  drift  into  the  future 
on  the  present  course  the  nation  and  the 
world  will  Indeed  face  a  real  crisis  in  energy. 
But  that  is  all  the  more  reason  r.ot  to  "cry 
wolf."  Instead,  we  must  seek  out  the  root 
causes  and  fashion  a  solution  in  tlie  public 
interest. 

In  the  energy  field  the  public,  I  believe,  is 
concerned  essentially  about  four  basic  items: 
(1)  reasonable  prices,  (2)  adequate  supply. 
(3)  protecting  the  environment,  and  (4) 
minimizing  foreign  policy  concerns. 

We  have  heard  much  discussion  In  recent 
weeks  concerning  the  shortages  that  have  oc- 
curred and  the  foreign  policy  and  balance 
of  payments  problems  Involved  In  importing 
greater  quantities  of  energy.  The  environ- 
mental problems  have  also  been  a  matter  of 
debate.  But  what  has  strangely  been  missing 
from  the  dialogue  about  the  energy  crisis  is 
the  need  to  protect  the  consumer. 

The  nation's  energy  bill  is  upwards  of  $70 
billion    a    year   and    growing    by    leaps   and 
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bounds.  In  a  nation  concerned  with  inflation, 
the  fact  that  energy  prices  are  now  soaring, 
pfrer  decades  of  stability,  should  be  a  matter 
of  concern.  Consutner  protection  was  alw»y« 
considered  a  principal  concern  of  federal 
energy  policy.  Indeed.,  the  Federal  Power  Act. 
Nfttitral  0»s  Act,  and  many  other  federal  pro- 
grams are  essentially  measures  to  protect 
consumers  against  wtndfMl  profits  In  an 
industry  where  competition  may  be  ineffec- 
tive to  protect  the  consumeT.  Yet,  in  the  ever- 
mounting  Tolume  of  "energy  crisis"  stories, 
editorials  and  pronouncements,  the  con- 
sumer is  Ignored,  or  at  'best,  is  given  only  a 
passing  nod. 

Why  this  almost  deafening  sileiioe  on  so 
fundamental  a  subject  as  the  consumers' 
stake  in  the  energy  crisis?  One  theory  is  that 
energy  is  priced  too  low  aud  higher  prices 
would  be  a  good  tbing. 

I  am  perhaps  as  much  aware  as  the  next 
person  that  In  many  respects  energy  has 
been  under-priced  In  the  past.  It  was  really 
a  false  Inxgain  to  produce  electric  power 
cheaper  for  the  consumer  at  the  expense  of 
raping  the  hillsides  of  Appalachla  and  de- 
stroying the  lungs  of  the  men  who  mine  the 
ooal.  And  energy  is  x«aUy  not  low  priced 
if  it  docBn't  Indade  funds  for  research  and 
development  to  provide  clean  energy  for 
America's  future.  Yes,  we  have  worshipped 
at  the  aJtar  of  low  priced  energy  without 
recognizing  that  the  price  was  really  being 
subsidized  by  society  as  a  whole. 

But  we  are  now  in  danger  of  making  an 
even  more  critical  error  In  adopting  a  pric- 
ing policy  of  "Hat  higher  the  better."  There 
is  no  doubt  tbmt  the  price  of  energy  shoold 
reflet  tt«  true  eo&t  to  society.  But  we  must 
not  forget  tJie  consumer  still  has  to  pay  the 
bill  and  that  higher  price«  win  Impose  real 
hard^lpc  on  lower  and  middle  income  fami- 
lies for  "Whom  energy  represents  a  significant 
part  of  their  cash  outlay.  And  we  must  not 
fall  tnto  tbe  trap  <rf  believing  ttiat  the  way 
to  Krive  the  enerigy  crisis  is  to  aoak  ttie  oon- 
Gumer.  Tliere  is  aU  the  difference  in  tbe  world 
between  paying  for  what  energy  really  costs 
and  adopting  a  policy  that  will  bring  bU- 
lions  of  dollars  of  windfall  profits  into  the 
hands  of  the  energy  companies. 

Belwg  iw  poiK  the  panic  button,  consum- 
ers staouid  take  a  luurd  look  at  the  icmedy 
to  tbe  "«neaig7  crisis"  which  is  i»eing  put 
forward  by  some  industry  and  government 
f^apie.  It  Is,  la  effect,  a  crash  pixigraia  to 
iMost  our  donaestic  production  of  eaeigy 
fuels,  particularly  oil,  natural  gas  and  coal. 
How  do  tbey  propose  acoomplishing  this 
goal?  First  and  .^oremost.  by  maintaining  our 
Oil  Impart  Quota  system;  alao,  bjr  decon- 
trolling natural  gas  prices  and  raising  oil 
prices,  by  continued  and  even  aooelerated 
strip  minine  of  coal,  by  inoentire  driliins 
for  oil  off  oat  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts, 
AKO,  in  general,  by  glrlng  tlie  energy  in- 
dustry a  "gseater  incentive"  to  ezplore  and 
develop  domestic  resouroee.  In  other  words, 
much  h^lker  prices — whoppingly  higiier 
prices,  as  a  nuitter  of  fact.  Becent  industry 
esO mates  Indicate  price  lacreaaes  on  tXte 
order  of  £0  per  cent  for  criKie  oil  and  of  100 
per  cent  Cor  natural  gas. 

Tii^  pc4Kram  is  a  coutlnuation  of  a  "Drain 
Anaerlca  First"  policy.  It  means  multi-bll- 
lion-doUar  increases  in  fuel  prices  to  con- 
tinue full  speed  ahead  meeting  a  wasteful 
pattern  of  eueiey  coasuupUou;  and  tbe  fuel 
supply  will  be  expensive  and  dirty — higher 
prices  and  more  poUutton. 

Let  uae  be  move  ^tecifie.  OU  mxd  gas  rep- 
resent 75  per  cent  of  our  nation's  energ}' 
supply  and  at  current  weUbead  prices  they 
represent  a  cost  to  tlie  consumer  of  some 
taa  bllUon  dollars  a  year.  ZUgbv  prices  may 
well  be  nquined  in  order  to  find  and  depelcp 
new  SDuioes  of  oil  and  gas  tbat  may  involve 
bigbar  coats.  But  tbe  oU  /-^-i—^i^y  Ate  ob- 
vioualj  act  itmHn^  akoaej  on  Uie  oil  and  gas 
which  Is  now  flowing  to  the  consumer.  II 
the  price  increases  are  permitted  on  the  oil 
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and  gas  already  disco\-ered  there  is  the  possi- 
bility— ^indeed  the  great  likelihood — of  a 
multl-bllllon-doTlar  m-indfall  to  the  petro- 
leum Industry. 

I  rai.se  this  issue  because  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  loose  talk  lately  about  decontrolling 
the  price  of  natural  gas  in  order  to  encourage 
greater  exploration  for  that  Bc«rce  and  rela- 
tiT>e!y  clean  source  of  energy.  It  is,  therefore, 
well  to  remember  that  for  two  decades  the 
petroleum  industry  has  been  attempting  to 
obtain  market  prices  for  natural  gas  found 
largely  as  a  by-product  in  the  search  for  oil. 
There  is  now  flowing  some  23  trillion  cubic 
feet  per  year  of  gas  which  has  been  sold  un- 
der regulated  prices.  Permitting  ti»e  price  of 
the  flowing  gas  to  double,  as  could  very  well 
happen  under  decontrol,  obviously  wotiid  not 
enlarge  present  supplies.  And  there  would  be 
no  assiu-ance  that  the  extra  funds  would  be 
invested  In  gas  exploration  or  even  in  domes- 
tic petroleimi  exploration  at  all. 

The  "energy  crisis"  could  well  serve  as  a 
smoke-screen  for  a  massiye  exercise  in  pick- 
ing the  pocket  of  the  American  eonsumer  to 
the  tune  of  billions  of  dollars  a  year.  Bnergy 
is  going  to  cost  much  more  in  the  futiire, 
but  how  much  more  is  a  multl-bUlion-doUar 
issue.  Yet  I  bear  few  vvrioes  in  government 
raised  to  assert  the  consumer's  concern  In 
this  critical  area. 

Avoiding  a  shortage  is.  of  course,  a  key 
element  la  protectJ.ng  the  consumer.  But 
there  is  an  alteiizitive  to  the  muItl-bUlion 
dollar  per  year  twice  increases  to  increase 
domestic  production  on  a  crash  basts.  Tbe 
root  alteri^tve  is  to  stop  chasing  our  tall 
so  to  speak  and  look  at  tbe  two  root  causes 
of  tbe  probl«n.  One  Is  the  skyrocketing 
growth  In  demand,  and  tbe  other  is  our  sad 
neglect  of  technology  for  new  sources  of 
cleaner  energy. 

First  of  all  we  need  to  buy  time  by  de- 
mandhig  more  efficiency  in  tbe  use  of  energy. 
Unless  we  start  examining  how  wastefuliy 
tbis  nation  Is  eonsumli^  energy  and  begin 
to  practice  conservation  and  indeed  frugality, 
«w  are  headed  for  a  genuine  energy  crisis. 
I  can't  empbasiae  that  enoogh.  As  a  nation, 
our  ooosnniption  of  energy  is  growing  at 
what  nwtbematiclans  call  an  "exponential 
rate"  but  our  domestic  production  is  leveling 
off.  Tlierein  Ilea  oar  energy  problem. 

The  U.S.  has  already  turned  a  comer  and 
become  a  net  tanporter  of  energy;  today  we 
get  more  than  a  quarter  of  onr  oil  from 
foreign  aoaraec  Imports  can  serve  aa  a  safety 
valve  for  tbe  next  few  years.  But  it  Is  naive 
to  believe  tbat  AoMrfeans  can  oonttnoe  In- 
tteOnMely  driving  big  ears  to  work  and  over- 
heating glass  buUdlngs  with  fuel  from  other 
nations.  Ttie  rest  of  the  world,  too,  wants  to 
}oin  the  High  Energy  CivUlKatton.  We  will 
soon  find  Oiat  even  the  Middle  Eastern  bar- 
rel has  a  bottom. 

The  United  (States'  energy  supply  and  de- 
mand figures  are  very  sobering.  Our  energy 
demand  has  grown  five  times  faster  than 
mir  population  orer  the  past  hundred  rears. 
We  usually  !;peak  of  growth  in  percental 
terms,  and  it  sounds  small.  But  if  we  con- 
tinue at  the  present  pace,  o^ir  eons(miptk-)ii 
of  energy  will  double  about  every  14  years — 
yee.  doiiMe. 

There  is  still  plenty  of  coal  in  the  grotind 
and  petrolenni  off-shore.  But  large  increases 
In  oar  domestic  pradoctioa  of  oil  means  a 
SO  per  cent  price  increase  if  we  are  to  belie^-e 
tbe  indnstry.  And.  in  addition  to  higher 
prices.  It  means  drilling  on  tlie  Atlantic  and 
Padfic  Continental  Sbelf  which  raises  the 
specter  of  rained  beaches  and  a  polluted  sea 
and  tbe  reality  of  induslz-ialization  of  prime 
reereaftipil  avees.  More  coal  means  more  strip 
mining  of  tbe  arid  West  and  more  befoiUed 
air.  Hence,  incieased  rtitance  upon  ettber  of 
tbeae  domeMic  energy  fuels  eonkl  make  our 
apaeesblp  eartb  an  even  more  unliealttay 
place  to  live  than  it  has  already  become  and 
would   certainly   signal    a    major   retreat    for 
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our  environmental  eihie,  which  was  so  long 
In  the  achieving. 

There  are  nltemmttves  to  this  policy  of 
"storming  ttie  beaches  and  stripping  tbe 
hills."  For  tbe  next  few  yeas  oil  can  be  im- 
ported at  prices  lo«-er  than  existing  prioeji 
by  scrapping  the  OU  Import  Quota  system 
And  we  can  reduce  energy  demand  graaih 
by  abandoning  our  nkore  wasteful  paiteru.*; 
of  consumption.  Tliese  repre(>ent  a  practical, 
short-term  energy  strategy,  of  delaying  ac- 
tion, to  buy  enovtgh  time  to  enable  u«  u> 
develop  new  sources  of  energy. 

Tbe  Oil  Import  Quota  system  main  tail i>< 
our  oU  prices  at  an  artificially  high  lr\-el. 
Imported  oil  can  be  delivered  to  tbe  Eai>l 
Coast  of  ibe  U£.  at  about  M.&O  a  tMurel.  iii 
comparison  to  domestic  oil  wtik-h  is  about 
•4.00  a  barrel.  If  oil  could  be  freely  imported 
we  could  avoid  the  fuel  ehorta^s  we  are 
stiffering  this  winter  and  aav«  consumers 
money.  Large  Industrial  users  of  natural  gas 
could  be  encouraged  to  s»-itch  to  the  nuare 
abundant  resource — foreign  oil.  The  shortage 
of  natural  gas  for  new  residential  and  com- 
n^erclal  custonters  could  thus  be  alleviated. 

A  wiser  aiHl  nxire  realistic  oil  import  pro- 
gram could  be  designed  to  afisiue  continuKy 
of  supply.  In  its  ei>seuttals,  sucb  a  program 
couid  include:  (1)  Storage  of  a  sufflcieut 
amount  of  oil  lu  order  to  elioilaate  tbe  pos- 
sibility of  international  blackmail,  and  |2) 
creation  of  more  seuuble  impart  policies  ou 
the  basis  of  dependabiUiy  of  tbe  source — 
for  example,  restrictloas  on  imports  from 
Canada  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  should 
be  removed. 

Energy  aud  foreign  policy  is  a  compllcatrd 
subject,  but  the  notion  that  trade  aith  other 
nations  is  automatically  a  problem  Is  a  fal.--e 
notion.  Tlie  President  has  used  trade  witli 
the  Soviet  Union  to  help  bury  the  Cold  War. 
The  United  States  is  no  weakling  that  needs 
to  pass  up  bargain*  out  of  a  false  t»n^  of 
fear.  It  is  high  time  that  we  faced  the  fart 
that  we  are  importing  on  and  bury  tbe  dead 
Quota  system  designed  to  keep  oil  out.  We 
need  to  fashion  a  flexible  prtjgram  turned  to 
the  1970'8.  Japan,  we  should  recall,  manages 
to  run  one  of  the  aorlds  most  dynamlr 
economies  and  it  imports  over  80  per  cent  oi 
its  energy.  The  notion  that  It  Is  bad  busine>.s 
for  America  to  Import  energy  if  it  can  save 
money  in  doing  so  simply  doesn't  make  sense. 

Imports  can  provide  a  safety  valve  to  stip- 
plement  supplies:  but  it,  of  ooro-se.  makes 
sense  to  try  to  keep  imports  to  a  minimum 
and  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  keep  energy 
consumption  to  a  mlnimttm.  The  nation 
needs  to  recognize  that  we  are  caught  op  in 
a  wasteful  pattern  of  energy  constimption . 
For  too  long  w*  hare  mea»ui«d  progress  b\ 
the  number  of  kilowatt  houi»  ire  ronirained 
and  the  number  of  gantioa  of  gaaoltne 
burned.  But  the  consumer  H  interested  in 
petting  to  work  and  having  a  warm  bonne, 
and  he  has  a  great  stake  is  retting  tbe  Job 
done  with  the  sinaliest  possible  consumptio!i 
of  energy. 

An  we  rmrre  into  an  era  of  nrnrrity  and 
higher  prices  the  slogan  for  conf^imern  sbmild 
be  "Save  energy.  Save  raoney."  And  gtj^vTTi- 
ment  (4KMild  fashion  a  poliry  of  enerr^'  eon- 
nenration  to  replace  tbe  policies  of  promo- 
tion, protection,  and  pririleee  v^iich  domi- 
nate WW  pref>ent  gOTvmment  etiergy  pollrteK 

Twenty  years  apo — In  a  time  of  abun- 
dance— it  didn't  make  much  dtfrerem*  Tv>- 
«**y— *"  tbe  beginning  of  this  transttioool 
period  of  relative  scarcm— it  does  At  pTe.-^ni 
only  about  half  of  the  enercy  content  of  mir 
fuels  finds  its  way  to  the  rcnsumpr  T^>e 
second  law  of  thermodyn amies  t«*rbe«  tis 
tlini  some  'waste'  is  tnevicable  In  the  oon- 
%«rsiou  of  foeU  and  the  tecbnolaey  for  en- 
ergy consumption.  Bat  we  need  not  waste 
(bat  inurh.  The  natton  can  keep  warm,  get 
to  w»ik.  and  keep  IndoaUy  »■"— -«"c  wttb 


ahont  •  J   lecf  energy  than  is  preaeoUy  oon- 
stuned. 

One  major  step  wotild  be  to  replace  promo- 
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tic  nal  rates  with  conservation  rates.  We 
CO  lid  revamp  the  rate  structures  so  that 
industrial  users  bear  the  brunt  of  rate 
reases  and  are  thus  encouraged  to  invest 
energy  saving.  A  householder  that  uses 
for  cooking  and  lighting  can't 
re4lly  cut  back.  But  industry  can  find  ways 
save  energy  If  the  price  goes  up.  Reports 
frejm  several  major  companies  already  Indl- 
that  they  could  cut  their  energy  con- 
nption  from  10  to  15  per  cent  without  in- 
ising  the  costs  of  their  products.  When 
I  consider  that  industry  consumes  40  per 
t  of  our  energy,  it  becomes  obvious  how 
sufh  savings  could  make  a  significant  im- 
.  Another  25  per  cent  of  our  energy 
into  transportation.  Here,  too,  the  op- 
tunltles  for  conservation  are  massive.  For 
pie,  it  takes  four  times  as  much  energy 
get  a  person  from  home  to  work  in  an 
automobile  than  it  does  in  a  bus.  Any  public 
icy  which  encourages  the  use  of  mass 
Is  energy-wise.  The  American  auto- 
wlth  less  than  10  per  cent  energy 
l-us«  efficiency,  is  a  prodigious  squanderer 
energy.  To  open  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
the  financing  of  mass  transit  systems  will 
cerftatnly  help  us  conserve  energy.  So  too 
wcfild  a  tax  or  a  regulation  which  would 
us  all  to  drive  cars  that  travelled 
miles  per  gallon.  Some  20  per  cent  of 
energy  use  goes  Into  the  heating  of  our 
Experts  have  already  demon- 
that  proper  insulation  would  slash 
consumption  of  heating  fuel  by  one- 
foiirth — and  there  would  be  a  similar  savings 
the  air  conditioning  loads  in  the  summer. 
have  a  staggering  problem  disposing  of 
solid  waste  in  our  society.  And  yet  our  solid 
by  and  large  contain  a  better  grade 
than  our  mines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
redulres  only  a  small  fraction  of  energy  to  re- 
claim metals  such  as  aluminum.  Iron,  lead 
others  than  is  required  In  the  produc- 
of  those  same  metals  from  the  raw  ores : 
,  through  recycling,  we  could  conserve 
as  well  as  other  finite  resources.  Un- 
foi(tunately,  there  are  tax  incentives  to  mine 
earth  but  none  to  mine  the  trash. 
Perhaps  a  first  and  urgent  step  is  to  enact 
'  Truth  In  Energy  Law  so  that  consumers 
covld  know  the  energy  costs  each  year  when 
buy  a  house,  a  car,  an  air  conditioner. 
other  Items.  Consumers  need  to  start 
a84litg  questions  about  the  energy  bills  of 
Items  they  buy.  Remember  that  with 
of  energy  going  up — as  seems  inevit- 
for  the  next  decade — save  energy-save 
must  be  a  key  to  consumer  protec- 


mcney 
tio  1. 

]  Inergy  conservation  can  buy  precious  time 
foi  the  United  States.  But  if  we  look  at 
wo^ld-wlde  needs  and  face  the  fact  that 
people  on  earth  still  live  In  a  perpetual 
bldckout  then  a  technology  for  world-wide 
ab<  mdance  Is  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  crisis 
snergy. 

echnotogy  for  abundance  must  become  a 
if  long-term  energy  needs  are  to  be 
,  at  reasonable  prices — both  in  terms  of 
do$ars  and  the  environment.  But  It  will 
happen  unless  the  federal  government 
laiinches  a  unified,  vigorous  research  and 
de^  elopment  effort  into  alternative  energy 
rces  with  the  same  sense  of  urgency  that 
embarked  upon  the  Apollo  Program.  To- 
,  research  and  development  expenditures 
co4stltute  only  about  one  percent  of  the 
billion  annual  revenues  of  the  energy 
Much  of  the  Industry  has  a  vested 
In  the  technology  of  scarcity  and  so, 
he  opposite  is  to  be  attained,  the  federal 
government  must  take  the  lead. 

'  i'he  magnitude  of  our  research  and  devel- 
op|nent  neglect  was  most  vividly  underscored 
the  recent  landmark  report  of  the  Elec- 
ntUUles  Industry  R&D  Goals  Task  Force. 
Thfc  program  they  set  forth  for  electric  power 
ALONE  would  cost  an  average  of  $1.1  billion 
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per  year  over  the  next  three  decades  which, 
to  quote  the  industry  report,  is  "approxi- 
mately double  the  current  level  of  combined 
expenditures  of  government,  manufacturers 
and  utilities." 

In  addition  to  nuclear  fission  and  fusion,  a 
number  of  technical  options  are  achievable 
if  we  make  the  commitment  in  federal  fund- 
ing and  if  the  government  provides  the  lead- 
ership, preferably  through  one  agency  re- 
sponsible for  R&D.  By  1985,  with  an  Apollo 
kind  of  thrust,  we  could  develop  the  follow- 
ing clean  energy  sources: 

The  commercial  use  of  solar  energy  for  di- 
rect heating  and  cowling  of  homes  in  many 
parts  of  the  nation  and  perhaps  some  form 
of  central  station  solar  energy; 

A  commercial  shale  oil  industry  producing 
upwards  of  one  million  barrels  per  day  and 
capable  of  expansion; 

Commercial  gasification  of  coal  to  sup- 
plement natural  gas  as  a  fuel; 

Large  scale  gas  turbine-steam  turbine  com- 
bined cycles  for  electric  power  generation 
with  a  minimum  of  pollution; 

A  commercial  fuel  cell  for  total  energy  In- 
stallations that  would  be  more  eflSclent  than 
existing  means  of  energy  conversion; 

Commercial  geothermal  energy  in  signif- 
icant quantities  in  the  West; 

A  fluidized  t>ed  boiler  to  burn  coal  in  a 
power  plant  without  emitting  the  sulphur 
and  other  pollutants  Into  the  air. 

There  are  other  possibilities  as  well;  this 
list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  The  signif- 
icant thing  is  that  of  these  seven  options, 
only  one  is  being  funded  at  more  than  $10 
million  per  year  and  It  is  the  coal  gasifica- 
tion program  which  gets  only  $25  million  per 
year  from  the  government  and  $10  million 
from  Industry.  All  the  others  are  being 
funded  to  the  tune  of  $1  to  $3  million. 

The  technology  for  abundance  is  simply  in 
a  holding  pattern  while  the  coming  energy 
crisis  draws  nearer.  We  can  R&D  our  way  out 
of  this  bind  with  federal  funding  of  $1.5  to 
$2.0  billion  per  year — or  about  three  times 
the  current  level — and  by  pulling  together 
into  one  new  agency  a  critical  mass  of  tech- 
nical talent  which  exists  nowhere  in  the  gov- 
ernment today  outside  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

Richard  Goodwin  has  written  that  in  gov- 
ernment, structure  is  policy.  I  don't  go  that 
far  but  in  energy  there  Is  no  structure  or 
policy.  Today,  federal  energy  policy  is  eis  dis- 
jointed, ad  hoc  and  directionless  as  Is  the  or- 
ganization. In  1952,  long  before  any  of  us  had 
ever  heard  about  an  "energy  crisis,"  the  Paley 
Commission  on  Natural  Resources  recom- 
mended that  the  "hydra-heads  of  energy 
policy  must  be  reined  together."  It's  even  a 
more  urgent  necessity  now.  The  formation  of 
a  Council  for  Energy  Policy,  as  part  of  the 
White  House  establishment,  would  provide  a 
focal  point  for  straightening  out  the  energy 
policy  mess.  Such  a  Council  would  coordinate 
and  Integrate  the  decisions  of  the  more  than 
sixty  government  agencies  who  have  their 
hands  in  energy  policy  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. 

I'm  still  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe 
that  the  federal  government's  prime  role  In 
directing  national  energy  policy  Is  to  protect 
the  consumer. 

But  government  reacts  to  the  squeaky- 
wheel.  Consumers  need  to  enter  the  fight  over 
a  national  energy  policy.  The  stakes  are 
enormous.  Otherwise,  the  consumer  could 
turn  out  to  be  the  forgotten  man  In  the  en- 
ergy crisis  who  ends  up  with  high  bills,  short- 
ages, and  a  polluted  environment. 

Yet,  it  need  not  go  that  way.  I  am  not  an 
energy  doomsdayer.  The  problems  of  energy 
are  really  part  and  parcel  of  a  new  awaken- 
ing. More  is  not  always  better,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  life  can  be  Improved  by  stressing  values 
more  fundamental  than  becoming  a  servant 
of  our  mechanical  servants. 
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Perhaps  John  Maynard  Kejrnes,  the  famous 
economist,  summed  It  up  when  he  said:  "The 
day  Is  not  far  off  when  the  Economic  Prob- 
lem will  take  the  back  seat  where  it  belongs 
and  that  the  arena  of  the  heart  and  head  will 
be  occupied,  or  reoccupled,  by  o\ir  real  prob- 
lems— the  problems  of  life  and  human  rela- 
tions, of  creation  and  behavior  and  religion." 

Energy  is  needed  to  sustain  a  society  that 
Improves  the  lifestyles  of  people.  But  we  can 
avoid  a  crisis  by  curbing  our  appetite  and  in- 
vesting in  the  technology  for  abundance. 


"MR.  MONMOUTH  COUNTY"— 
JOSEPH  C.  IRWIN 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  6.  1973 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  today  to  commend  to  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Red 
Bank,  N.J.,  DaUy  Register,  in  tribute  to 
one  of  Monmouth  County's  most  able 
public  servants. 

The  editorial  was  offered  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  dinner  which  was  held  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Irwin,  who  has 
served  our  area  in  many  capacities  for 
some  40-plus  years.  Aside  from  many 
other  contributions  as  noted  in  the  edi- 
togal,  Mr.  Irwin  is  embarking  on  his  23d 
consecutive  year  as  director  of  the  Mon- 
mouth County  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders, having  served  on  that  body  for 
34  years. 

Our  former  coUesigue  in  the  House, 
Gov.  William  Cahill,  was  the  principle 
speaker  at  this  dinner,  which  speaks  well 
for  Mr.  Irwin's  great  service  to  our  State 
as  well  as  to  his  own  area. 

The  editorial  from  the  January  12, 
1973,  Red  Bank  DaUy  Register  follows: 

Tribute  to   "Mb.   Monmoitth   CoxJ^tTY" 

Tonight  some  of  the  friends  of  Joseph 
C.  Irwin  will  gather  In  Ft.  Monmouth's 
Gibbs  Hall  to  pay  honor  to  the  man  who  has 
served  on  the  county's  Board  of  Freeholders 
for  34  years  and  has  just  begun  his  23rd 
consecutive  year  as  director  of  the  board. 
They  will  Include  local,  county,  state  and 
federal  officials  and  men  In  high  places  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

We  said  "some"  of  Mr.  Irwin's  friends.  No 
hall,  unfortunately,  could  hold  them  all,  and 
some  tonight  must  be  disappointed. 

Gov.  WUllam  T.  CahUl  will  be  the  princi- 
pal speaker.  State  Senate  President  Alfred 
N.  Beadleston  of  Rumson  will  be  the  toast- 
master.  It  will  be  a  grand  affair,  a  great 
tribute,  and  no  one  we  know  Is  more  deserv- 
ing of  it.  Mr.  Irwin — who  among  his  many 
other  services  also  is  vice  chairman  of  the 
New  Jersey  Highway  Authority  which  oper- 
ates the  Garden  State  Parkway — has  served 
his  community  and  his  state  long  and  well. 

The  chronology  of  that  service  In  Itself 
is  impressive. 

In  1932,  then  a  Red  Bank  Young  Republi- 
can, Joseph  C.  Irwin  was  elected  to  his 
hometown  Borough  Council  and  served  two 
terms  there.  In  1936  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  Assembly  and  served  another  two  terms. 
He  was  first  elected  to  the  Board  of  Free- 
holders in  1938,  and  became  Its  director  In 
1951.  He  was  appointed  to  the  state  Highway 
Authority  by  Gov.  Cabill  In  June,  19J0. 

As  a  freeholder  he  has  served  as^lrector 
of  highways,  director  of  bridges,  dvector  of 
finance  and  administration.  He  has  been  a 
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member  of  the  state  Freeholders  Association 
and  served  as  Its  president  for  two  terms. 
He  is  a  member  ol  the  Monmouth  County 
Welfare  Board  and  a  trnstee  of  the  county 
Youth  Detention  Center. 

But  his  official  posts  tell  only  a  part  of 
the  story  ol  his  dedicated  senice  to  his  com- 
munity. 

He  also  serves  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Monmouth  College,  a  member 
of  the  Monmouth  and  Ocean  Coimty  Execu- 
tive Oouncll  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Is 
a  past  scoutmaster  and  a  past  Sea  Scoirt 
skipper  of  a  unit  that  won  national  honors. 
He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Community 
YMCA,  a  member  and  past  presl<l«a>><%I  the 
National  Sweepstakes  Regatta  AsroclM4%n, 
on  which  he  has  served  for  32  years.  He  is 
a  trustee  of  the  Monmouth  County  His- 
torical Association. 

And  between  public  duties  he  partlrtpates 
In  the  operation  of  the  Irwin  Yacht  Works. 
During  Wortd  War  n  his  Arm  built  rearm- 
ing craft  for  the  tJ.6.  Navy  and  won  two 
Navy  E  a'wards  for  design  and  buildtng. 

Tonight's  dinner  was  arranged  by  S«i. 
Beadleeton  and  Mrs.  Irwin  Spellinan  of 
Holmdel.  a  member  of  the  board  of  dtrectot* 
of  the  TB-RftBtilratory  D(«eaae  ABSoelBtton  of 
Central  Kew  lersey.  The  essoeiatloa  Is  spon- 
sor of  the  dinner  end  'wUl  be  its  beneficiary. 

Mrs.  Spellaiaa  said  proeeeda  win  be  vaed 
to  help  fisaBoe  tbe  group's  respiratory  tiealtli 
progTRm  In  the  county.  «ie  pointed  out  that 
Mr.  Irwin  has  been  directly  invol^Ml  tii  fc- 
telopHWwt  of  t!»e  tuberculoals  eltnlc  at  Mon- 
montii  Medieal  Center,  tbe  flrct  of  tta  kind 
in  the  area,  and  In  the  creation  of  Brook- 
dale  College,  which  eontfucta  a  ■ciiool  a(  In- 
halation ttserapy  in  eooperation  wltb  Mon- 
mouth Medical  Center. 

Although  Mr.  Inrtn^  poibUe  offioe  reoord 
speaks  for  itself.  Mis.  SpeDman  «aid.  It  is 
not  the  prtmary  reason  for  tike  awociatton's 
tribute. 

'ft  is  Just  our  way."  she  ezpIaUiwl,  "of 
tweogiiteiiig  Mr.  Irwin's  eScrta  in  bebalf  at 
everyone  w1k>  lives  anrd  works  in  MooBkouth 
County." . 

Ifie  tribute  is  most  fitting — and  fittingly 
sponsored  in  light  of  Mr.  Irwln^  and  the 
freefaolders*  long-demonstrated  tntocat  in 
•oclal  HCTkies,  especially  in  the  matters  of 
health  and  welfare. 

We  }aln  tlioae  liaiK>ring  Mr.  Irwin  in  ex- 
tending oar  eonf^tdlations  and — trven  more 
enthustastlcaUy — our  thanks  to  the  man  who 
has  iieeii  appropriately  called  "Mr.  Mon- 
mouth Ooimty." 


SHOOTING  DOWN  fUGHTS  OF 
LIBERAL  ROMANTICS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWtNSJCl 

OF  tUJLEUMS 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  make  it  a  point  to  empha- 
size the  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions so  often  practiced  by  the  sancti- 
m(Hiious  liberal  establishment. 

An  article  which  I  feel  is  a  timely  and 
accurate  aojpraisai  of  tbe  liberai  view- 
point was  carried  in  tlie  New  World  of 
January  5,  1973: 

Sbooxhic  Dow  Fugbtb  or  limESXL 

BOMANTKB 

(By  Father  Andnw  U.  Occeley) 
One  of  tbo  m*}or  problems  tkMt  aifecU 
American  liberallm  in  Its  cnxrent  crixia  Is 


romanticism — abandonment  of  careful  and 
precise  Intellectual  arguments  for  unbridled 
feeling  and  emotion.  Norman  O.  Brown  and 
Theodore  Roszak,  among  others,  have  fur- 
nished a  theoretlcat  justification  for  tije 
flight  from  intellect,  and  an  sort.s  of  lesser 
lights  have  eagerly  foOcwed. 

An  Interesting  recent  example  of  roman- 
ticism is  a  comment  of  Dr.  Everett  C.  Parker 
of  the  Office  of  Communications  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ.  Dr.  Parker's  agency 
has  conducted  a  study  of  the  racial  and 
sexual  distribution  of  Jobs  In  commercial 
television  stations  and  found,  not  unsurpris- 
ingly, that  b'mckE  and  women  are  underrepre- 
sented. 

If  he  had  been  content  *ith  reporting  that 
finding  and  suggesting  that  the  stations 
ought  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  might 
be  practicing  discrimination,  perhaps  with- 
out realizing  It,  all  would  have  Ijeen  well. 
But  Dr.  Parker  (as  quoted  in  the  Nov.  28  New 
York  Times)  had  more  to  say:  "We  cannot 
rely  on  white  males  to  interpret  and  oom- 
municate  the  life  styles  and  experiences  of 
blacks,  ChicatVK.  Orientals,  Indians,  and 
wonaen." 

One  wonders  why  not?  There  are  certainly 
male  writers  wiio  could  much  more  ade- 
qxiateiy  describe  the  experiences  of  women 
than  oould  CHoria  Btelnem.  There  certainly 
are  white  writers  who  could  do  a  better  Job 
at  describing  what  most  blacks  are  like  than 
Jesse  Jackson  eould;  and  there  are  certainly 
Jewish  writers  wtio  understand  Gentiles  bet- 
ter tba.a  many  GentUe  writers. 

Are  women  so  different  from  men  that  no 
man  can  write  about  them?  Are  blacks  so 
different  from  whites  that  a  white  man  can- 
not preside  over  a  TV  station  that  tries  to 
cover  bteck  experiences  adeqiiately*  Are 
Orientals  so  different  from  tbe  rest  of  us  that 
no  one  but  another  Orlenial  can  uoilerstand 
them?  ^ 

There  was  a  time  when  Dr.  Parker's  asser- 
tion would  have  been  written  off  as  pure 
racism.  lu  my  Judgment,  that  is  what  it  still 
is.  For  it  denies  tbe  common  humanity  of  us 
aU  and  assumes  that  differences  of  aex.  race, 
and  ethnicity  are  so  great  that  mutual  un- 
derstaodlng  is  not  possible. 

And  come  to  think  of  it.  why  didn't  Dr. 
Parker  and  his  oolleaeues  find  out  bow  well 
southern  and  eastern  Europeans  are  repre- 
sented on  TV  stations?  Anyone  with  the 
slightest  experience  of  the  media  knows  tliat 
tiiey  aie  not  represented  at  all. 

If  tbe  quota  game  is  going  to  be  played, 
why  are  tbe  Italians  and  ti>e  Poles  excluded 
from  it?  Can  Shirley  MaclAine  be  trusted  to 
interpret  the  experience  of  a  py>llsh  house- 
wife? Or  Marlon  Brando  communicate  the 
life  style  of  a  Mafia  don? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  some  dis- 
crimination against  women,  blades.  Orien- 
tals, Indians,  and  Cfaieanos  in  the  TV  in- 
diistry.  I  also  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  dis- 
crimination against  Poles  and  Italians.  But  I 
do  not  think  discrimination  is  proved  by 
mathematics. 

Training,  taste,  inclination,  aspiration.'; — 
all  of  these  must  be  taken  Into  accovint.  De- 
spite Dr.  Pottlnger  and  the  zealots  from  HEW. 
underrepreseutatiou  of  certain  grotips  is  not 
a  proof  of  discrimination.  It  is  a  bit  of  evi- 
dence, and  one  that  miust  be  taken  seriously. 
but  it  is  not  enough  to  close  tlie  case — not 
in  a  world  where  careful  analysis  prevails 
over  powerful  feelings  of  righteousness, 

If  only  those  institutions  which  have  exact 
lepreeentatlons  of  all  minority  (everyone  is 
a  minority,  after  all  i  and  sex  groups  <  hot  h 
of  them)  are  to  be  assumed  free  of  discrim- 
ination, then  we  have  a  quota  syvtem  tm- 
posed  on  us  before  the  discussion  has  even 
begun. 


.^tid  quoias  would  not  neces.«ariiy  guaran- 
tee Dr.  Parker's  interpretation  of  the  life 
fct.vles  of  minorities.  A  black  face  does  no* 
guarantee  understanding  of  the  black  «>- 
perience.  nor  a  female  body  the  understund- 
Ing  of  woman's  experience.  One  would  hav;- 
thought  that  these  obperralkms  were  sell- 
evldent.  but  in  liberalisnrB  presei;t  romanti-- 
interlude,  they  are  not. 

I>r.  Partner  wants  to  see  more  opportuni- 
ties for  women  and  blacks  in  the  mR.«»  media 
tand  perhaps  for  Poles  and  Italians,  too. 
though  that's  uncertain  becatwe  he  doesn't 
.say) .  But  such  an  admirable  goal  is  not  going 
to  be  achieved  by  using  qnoia!5  ai?  a  means 
of  proving  discrimination,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  going  to  be  achieved  by  insisTing  that 
certain  fundamental  kinds  of  huniau  expe- 
rience are  totally  beyond  the  undersiandli.5 
of  those  who  do  not  have  certain  racial  or 
sexual  characteristics. 

■What  is  required  to  Interpret  the  human 
condition  i.s  talent.  And  sex  or  race  neither 
guarantees  tlie  possession  of  It  nor  Its  limi- 
tations. 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  that  If  William 
SliaJteKpeaje  showed  up  at  a  TV  staUon  thai 
had  taken  Dr.  Parker's  roraaniJcism  seri- 
ously, he  would  be  refused  exuployroent  as 
the  one  too  many  white  male.  Poor  old  Will, 
he  might  think  that  that  was  sexiun.  And 
where  would  Othello,  Portia,  Aiid  Faiftatf 
be  .  .  . 


JOSEPH  A.  CORATOLA  ENDS 
LONG  POSTAL  CAREER 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or  couNiCTicrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPHEBENTAnVBS 

Tuesday.  February  C.  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
an  outstanding  public  seirant  from  the 
city  of  Bristol  in  my  ctmgTesslonal  dis- 
trict retired  after  more  than  45  years  of 
seruc*  with  the  Bristol  Post  OfQce. 

Joseph  A.  Coratola,  who  was  assi^>taiit 
postmaster  at  the  tiuae  of  his  retiremeut 
last  June,  lias  given  a  splendid  example 
of  the  liighest  form  of  good  citizen&liip 
and  community  involvemeiit.  In  addition 
to  carr>-in«:  out  a  full  ranee  of  postal 
sei'vice  responsibilities  with  determina- 
tion and  efbciency.  Joe  Coratola  has  kMirr 
been  active  in  a  rariety  of  civic  and  com- 
munity programs,  particularly  those 
wliich  benefit  young  people.  A  man  of 
compassion  and  concern,  his  work  on 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Boys 
Club  program  has  earned  the  admira- 
tion and  respect  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity. 

In  tribute  to  this  man  who  in  retire- 
ment remains  active  and  involved.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  for  the  interest  ol  ni.v 
colleagues  a  copy  of  an  article  in  the 
Bristol  Press  which  chronicles  Joe  Cora- 
tola's  lifetime  of  public  service.  A  per- 
sonal statement  of  u cjm  memories,  writ- 
ten on  the  occasion  of  Joe  Cora  tola's 
testimonial  Luit  July  by  a  dear  fileiid  of 
Joes  ajid  mine,  tlie  late  BiU  Garieit.  al.^o 
follows : 

CORATOL*  To  End  Lonc  Postal  Carixr 
JCVE   SO 

(By  Kathy  Rivard) 

Tlie  Bristol  Post  OflVce  won't  qttite  be  the 
same    after   Jtine    30!    Assl«;taiit    PoBtms.vter 
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al 


J  )seph  A.  Coratola  is  retiring  on  that  date, 

c  >ncluding  a  career  with  the  local  post  oiBce 

:  lannlng  more  than  45  years. 

Coratola,  who  will  be  66  two  days  before  he 

tires,  first  came  to  the  Bristol  Post  Office 

1  April   18.  1927,  when  he  says  there  were 

niy    11   clerks,    12  carriers,    12  routes,   the 

pbstmaster  and  his  assistant,  and  $90,000  in 

•arly  receipts.  Today  there  are  120  employes, 

regular  and  four  rural  routes,  and  receipts 

al  over  •3,000.000." 

The  assistant  postmaster  a  year  before  had 
appointed  substitute  clerk  in  the  Hart- 
Post  Office,  but  then  transferred  to  Bris- 
where   he   has   worked   in   all   divisions, 
ufcluding  mailing,  finance,  and  even  deliver- 
mail  and  parcel  post  during  the  E>epres- 
fcn. 
A  Bristol  native.  Coratola  attended  Bristol 
and  Shields  Business  College  in  Brls- 
studylng    business    administration    and 
D^nagement  principles.  He  originally  worked 
general    contractor    Cosmo    Vacca    as    a 
bookkeeper  and  timekeeper. 
On  April  1,  1937,  the  postal  employe  was 
permanent  assistant  to  assistant  post- 
John  E.  Roberts.  He  became  assist- 
t  postmaster  the  first  of  January.  1947. 
Over     his    45-year    career,     Coratola    has 
>rked    under    five    different    Bristol    post- 
n^ters — Prank  S.  Merrill,  William  A.  Hayes, 
Ing  Postmaster  John  P.  Fitzgerald.  Harry 
Polhlll,  and  present  Postmaster  Phillip  V. 
While  in  Hartford,  the  veteran  postal 
was  employed  under  Postmaster  WLI- 
K.  Taylor. 
Coratola   recalls  several    special   tasks   as- 
i  ;ned  to  him  over  the  years  In  addition  to 
5  regular  postal  duties. 

He  was  placed  in  charge  of  social  security 
re  jlstration  of  Bristolites  in  1936,  being  as- 
1  ;ned  a  staff  of  18  clerks  and  stenographers 
assign  social  security  numbers  to  all  em- 
and  employers  in  Bristol.  Surprisingly, 
Job  was  completed  within  six  weeks. 
Another  special  assignment  came  In  1937, 
Coratola  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
4iployment  census — which  took  about  two 
to  complete.  And  then,  in  August  of 
he  took  command  of  registration  and 
gerprinting  of  all  aliens  in  Bristol. 
Asked  about  the  changes   in  postal   work 
di^ring  this  career,  the  assistant  postmaster 
cloeer  relationships  with  fellow  work- 
was  made  possible  In  earlier  days  since 
employe  force  was  so  small    "But  work- 
conditions  are  much  better  today,"  Co- 
reports,   particularly    with   regard   to 
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One  obvious  change,  of  course,  is  the  post- 
headquarters.  In  1927  the  post  office  was 
located  in  the  original  building  on  the  old 
M  Un  Street  site. 

In  1936  the  entire  building,  with  the  ex- 
ec ptlon  of  the  front  and  side  walls,  was 
demolished  and  more  modern  facilities  es- 
taslished  at  the  same  site.  The  remodeled 
bjjilding  was  dedicated  in  March  of  1937 
stood  until  demolished  last  year  to  make 
y  for  the  Riverside  Avenue  extension. 
Coratola  describes  the  present  building  as 
r  lore  functional  and  airy,"  although  he  ad- 
he  bated  to  see  the  old  buUdlng  de- 
oyed.  "It  was  an  impressive  building,"  he 
'ares,  "and  had  solidarity  and  strength." 
was  so  limited  there,  though,  that  a 
building  was  used  for  carriers,  behind 
main  one  from  1952  through  1969. 
Another  change  is  the  method  of  trans- 
porting mall,  as  it  arrived  mostly  by  train 
til  some  16  years  ago.  "Everything  arrives 
truck  now,"  Coratola  says,  "which  is  a 
m  5re  economical  method  of  transportation 
ar  d  service  la  Just  as  fast." 

rhe  switch  away  from  the  railroads,  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

assistant  postmaster  recalls,  was  often  forced 
upon  the  postal  system  for  often  times  it  was 
the  railroads  which  discontinued  the  malls. 

One  tinforgettable  event  during  Coratola's 
career  was  the  infamous  flood  of  1955.  But 
although  the  main  building  was  right  over 
the  swollen  Peqxiabuck  River,  not  a  drop  of 
water  entered.  The  bacfc  building  housing 
the  carriers,  however,  was  somewhat  flooded. 
No  mail  was  ruined,  but,  of  course,  delivery 
was  considerably  delayed. 

In  addition  to  his  postal  work,  Coratola 
has  been  active  In  school  and  civic  activi- 
ties over  the  years.  He  served  as  president  of 
the  Sarah  Reynolds  School  F*TA  in  the  early 
1940s,  and  was  appointed  by  the  late  Mayor 
James  P.  Casey  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  1947,  staying  until  1959.  Coratola 
was  chairman  of  the  board  from  1957-59, 
but  he  also  served  on  all  education  commit- 
tees at  various   times. 

The  late  Karl  Relche  was  superintendent 
of  schools  at  the  beginning  of  Coratola's 
tenure  on  the  board,  while  after  his  death 
Carl  Magnuson  took  over.  The  postman  also 
served  on  the  School  Building  Committee.  He 
remembers  that  "things  were  a  lot  calmer 
on  the  board  then."  though. 

While  he  was  Athletic  Committee  chair- 
man. Coratola  awarded  the  Thanksgiving 
bell  for  the  first  game  between  Central  and 
Eastern,  Central  being  the  winner. 

Among  other  activities.  Coratola  has  been 
chairman  of  the  United  Fund  auditing  com- 
mittee and  the  City  Beautlflcatlon  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  he 
is  a  past  president  of  the  Lions  Club. 

But  one  of  his  greatest  "hobbies."  as  Cora- 
tola puts  it.  is  his  Boys'  Club  work.  For  his 
service  to  the  Boys'  Club  movement,  Cora- 
tola was  awarded  the  Boys'  Club  Medal- 
lion in  1955.  and  Bronze  Keystone  In  1962 
and  April  of  1972. 

He  also  received  the  Service  Bar  with  a 
Silver  Star  that  same  night.  This  award  was 
given  In  consideration  of  his  26  years  to 
the  Boys'  Club. 

Coratola  began  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Forestville  Boys'  Club  In 
1946  and  soon  became  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bristol  Boys'  Club 
Association. 

He  chaired  the  Board  of  Managers  from 
1946  to  1954  and^erved  as  vice  president  of 
the  Association  from  1953  to  1955  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  Association  In  1969. 
He  has  served  in  this  capacity  for  the  past 
three   years  and   has   this   year  retired. 

Coratola  Is  married  to  the  former  Rose  M. 
Piccola  of  Hartford,  and  the  couple,  who 
reside  at  196  Garden  Street.  Forestville.  will 
celebrate  their  45th  wedding  anniversary  on 
the  same  day  he  retires. 

They  have  two  sons.  Dr.  Joseph  J.  Coratola 
and  Robert  A.  Coratola.  manager  of  Date 
Quality  Control  of  Associated  Springs  Cor- 
poration. They  also  have  three  grandchil- 
dren. Rose  Marie,  Joseph,  and  John. 

During  his  retirement,  Coratola  Is  look- 
ing forward  to  "taking  it  easy"  and  contin- 
uing his  Boys'  Club  work  and  other  civic  ac- 
tivities. He  may  also  again  take  up  real  estate 
activities,  as  be  Is  a  licensed  real  estate 
broker. 

"But  I  hope  to  do  a  little  traveling,"  he 
adds.  "I  guess  I'm  Just  too  active  to  sit  back." 

Testimonial  to  Joe  Coratola 

(By  BUI  Garrett) 

There    are    lots    of    things    to    remember 

about    Joe    Coratola — all    good,    of    course. 

There  can  be  only  good  things  to  remember 

about  such  a  good  guy,  even  though,  to  my 

knowledge,  Joe  never  has  worn  a  white  hat. 

Joe,  Bart  Barnes  and  I  used  to  stop  at  the 

Koffee    Komer    after    Board    of    Education 
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meetings,  and  It  may  have  been  over  the  Java 
there  that  Joe  became  so  disoriented  as  to 
propose  West  Woods  as  the  name  for  a  new 
school  in  easternmost  Bristol. 

With  that.  Joe  sort  of  drew  up  even  with 
me  for  suggesting  the  name  Stafford  School 
for  a  new  schoolhouse  that — as  the  late  Del 
Baker  always  was  quick  to  remind  me,  dev- 
ilishly— wasn't  even  on  Stafford  Avenue. 

Joe  brought  a  dash  of  color  as  well  as  a 
heap  of  good  thinking  to  the  old  Board  of 
Ed.  He  gave  much  time,  I  recall,  to  proposing 
that  color  be  introduced  even  to  the  surface 
of  the  Bristol  High  tennis  courts.  At  that 
time,  as  in  the  case  of  T  Models,  you  could 
have  tennis  courts  In  any  color  as  long  as  It 
was  black. 

It  was  both  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to     \ 
deliberate  with  Joe. 

We  were  sorry  to  leave  him  when  Wash- 
ington beckoned — but  then  we  learned  that 
moving  350  miles  away  didn't  take  the  Cora- 
tolas  out  of  our  life,  Joe's  son  was  at 
Georgetown  learning  how  to  ask  questions 
when  his  hand  was  stuck  in  some  patient's 
mouth. 

And  then  Joe  himself  came  down,  in  large 
part  to  advise  the  postmaster  general. 

Ever  generous,  Joe  never  came  down  with- 
out bringing  with  him  a  share  of  Connecti- 
cut's showiest  weather  for  his  old  friends 
here.  Once  he  trudged  with  me  through  a 
blizzard  to  Capitol  HUl.  The  conditions  were 
such  that  St.  Bernards  bad  to  be  loosed 
on  the  Hill. 

It  was  a  day  that  was  fit  for  neither  man 
nor  beast.  Even  the  St.  Bernards  retreated, 
but  not  Joe. 

The  landscape  was  as  white  as  the  mane 
of  Senator  Tom  Dodd,  with  whom  we  had 
dinner  In  the  Senate  Dining  Room.  Dodd 
liked  Joe,  but  so  did  everyone  else  who  knew 
the  visiting  assistant  postmaster. 

Joe  Coratola  has  a  lot  of  friends  here, 
on  both  sides  of  the  political  fence.  They 
are  quite  familiar  with  the  great  work  he  has 
done  in  his  home  city,  in  his  various  roles. 

Cong^esswoman  Ella  Grasso  plans  a  trib- 
ute to  Joe.  after  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

"He's  my  kind  of  guy!"  s^ys  Ella,  who 
also  gives  most  of  her  time  to  helping  others. 
She  admires  particularly,  as  do  many  others, 
Joe's  work  with  boys. 

I  wrote  recently  to  Joe,  to  wish  him  well 
In  retirement.  Kind  soul  that  I  am,  I  didn't 
bring  up  that  West  Woods  business. 

Joe  replied  that  he  was  looking  forward 
to  retirement.  He  was  grateful  that  Post- 
master Phil  Rokosa  had  been  so  good  to  him. 
Phil.  Joe  said,  has  been  a  good  postmaster. 

Joe,  as  I  noted  right  at  the  start;  has  been 
good  at  everything  .  ,  .  good  for  Bristol  and 
for  all  the  things  that  make  it  up. 

Joe  may  not  know  East  from  West,  any 
more  than  I  know  there's  no  Stafford  in 
Louisiana  (I  Just  looked  it  up) ,  but  whether 
or  not  he  can  box  a  compass  he's  been  The 
Right  Man  in  the  Right  Place  whenever  there 
was  a  need  to  be  filled  In  Our  Old  Home 
Town. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


Hoq.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Roger  Wilkins,  editorial  writer  for 
the  Washington  Post  has  written  an  ex- 
ceptionally sensitive  and  perceptive  trib- 
ute to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


February  6,  1973 

Mr.  Wilkins,  one  of  the  fine  young 
black  writers  of  today,  was  very  close  to 
the  former  President  in  his  capacity  as 
Director  of  Community  Relations,  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

He  has  put  into  writing  some  of  my 
feelings  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  and  constituents  con- 
cerning the  former  President's  lasting 
contributions  toward  the  advancement  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

The  article  follows : 
BLACK  Perspective  on  L.  B.  J. :  The  Hope,  the 
Heart,  the  Lift 

(By  Roger  Wilkins) 

Black  people  spend  their  lives  measuring 
white  men.  It's  a  matter  of  survival.  Bosses, 
friends,  teammates,  enemies,  cops  and  cab 
drivers  all  get  the  calibrated  treatment.  Men 
you  don't  know  can  hurt  you  badly,  so  you 
measure  them.  But,  how  do  you  measure  a 
restless  mountain? 

You  can't,  but  out  of  a  lifetime  of  habit 
and  necessity,  you  try.  The  first  sightings 
were  full  of  prejudice.  He  was  from  Texas  and 
he  talked  that  way.  He  wheeled  and  dealed 
and,  even  though  two  civil  rights  bills — in 
1957  and  1959 — passed  the  Senate  while  he 
was  majority  leader.  It  semed  from  afar  that 
he  was  always  trying  to  trim  them  down,  not 
to  get  them  through.  Just  that  and  no  more 
was  enough  to  elicit  total  agreement  with 
Joe  Rauh,  who,  upon  hearing  on  the  con- 
vention floor  in  Los  Angeles  that  John  Ken- 
nedy had  picked  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  his 
running  mate,  shouted,  "Say  It  ain't  so. 
Jack." 

Then  there  were  the  years  of  idleness  and 
the  nasty  "Whatever  happened  to  .  .  .,"  Jokes 
around  Washington.  But  It  filtered  back  from 
Gettysburg,  In  the  summer  of  1963,  that  Lyn- 
don Johnson  had  made  a  hell-for-leather 
civil  rights  speech — shouting  hoarse,  waving 
his  arms,  the  whole  bit.  Prejudice  still  didn't 
allow  us  to  enlarge  the  frame.  And  then  Dal- 
las and  the  extinction  of  Camelot  and  this 
tall  Southern  stranger  was  In  the  chair.  God 
help  us. 

In  the  oval  office,  the  moiuitain  began  to 
move.  Driven  by  his  own  furies  and  wrestling 
with  the  fates,  he  was  a  wonderous  sight  to 
see.  He  began  to  talk  about  his  hopes  for 
America  as  he  pushed  his  bills  through  the 
Congress.  When  he  talked  about  poverty  and 
civil  rights  in  1964,  the  measuring  process 
was  still  going  on  and  one  heard  his  words, 
first  with  disbelief  and  then  with  the  suspi- 
cion that  maybe  you'd  been  wrong.  Then, 
suddenly  you  had  his  measure.  Despite  in- 
stinctive distrust,  despite  Camelot  lost  and 
despite  regional  prejudice,  this  was  a  man 
who  really  wanted  to  change  'hlngs.  His 
briefing  papers  on  civil  rights  and  poverty 
came  straight  from  his  past  and  from  his 
heart. 

This  as  a  man  who  could  sound  entirely 
believable  when  he  told  you  that  he  intended 
to  finish  what  Lincoln  had  begun.  So  he 
pulled  the  throttle  out  some  and  got  us  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  The  next  year,  after  the 
brutality  at  the  Edmund  Pettis  bridge  at 
Selma  he  pulled  the  throttle  full  out.  He 
went  to  the  well  of  the  House,  asserted  that 
he  was  committed  to  gaining  full  freedoms 
for  minorities,  proposed  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  and  shouted  at  the  Congress  and 
the  nation.  "We  shall  overcome."  And  he  got 
that  voting  rights  legislation  and  kept  on 
coming.  He  took  Thiu-good  Marshall  off  the 
2nd  Circuit  of  Appeals,  made  him  solicitor 
General  and  then  put  him  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  He  took  a  black  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  named  Andrew  Brimmer  and  made 
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him  a  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  sys- 
tem and  he  put  Robert  C.  Weaver  In  his 
cabinet. 

And  still  he  kept  on  coming.  He  went  up 
to  Howard  University  and  began  the  most 
incisive  and  sympathetic  analysis  of  the  sit- 
uatioji  of  black  people  in  this  country  that 
any  President  has  ever  made:  "In  far  too 
many  ways  American  Negroes  have  been 
another  nation:  deprived  of  freedom,  crip- 
pled by  hatred,  the  doors  of  opportunity 
closed  to  hope."  And  he  would  end  his 
analysis  with  a  poetic  promise.  '  Tlie  Scrip- 
ture promises:  'I  sliall  light  a  candle  of 
understanding  in  thine  heart,  which  shall 
not  be  put  out.' 

"Together,  and  with  millions  more,  we 
can  light  that  candle  of  understaudiug  in 
the  heart  of  all  America. 

"And.  once  lit.  it  will  never  again  go  out.  ' 

And  for  a  while,  it  looked  like  maybe  he 
could  go  a  long  way  toward  keeping  his 
promises.  There  were  some  problems.  The 
Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party's  at- 
tempt to  inject  some  fairness  and  elemental 
Justice  into  the  1964  Democratic  Convention 
fell  short  of  the  mark,  summer  rebellions 
were  beginning  in  the  cities  and  Vietnam 
somehow  wouldn't  go  away.  But.  compared 
to  the  momentum  of  the  movement  with  its 
powerful  aiid  driving  ally  in  the  White  House, 
these  were  just  specks  on  the  horizon.  He 
could  still  gather  the  greatest  power  and 
brains  in  the  civil  rights  movement  in  the 
East  Room  of  the  White  House  and  Implore 
them — shouting,  arms  flailing  and  the  force 
seeming  to  come  straight  from  the  Texas 
earth —  to  plan  "night  and  day"  how  they 
together  could  "fulfill  these  rights."  He 
woiild  be  Lincoln. 

But  it  w-as  not  to  be.  Vietnam  got  larger, 
cities  burned  intensely,  blacks  became  an- 
grier and  the  young  were  sometimes  rude. 
He  could  still,  in  the  bleak  death-filled  sum- 
mer of  1967  make  clear  to  his  people  in  pur- 
ple language  that  he  didn't  want  his  troops 
killing  black  people  in  the  streets  of  De- 
troit— and  they  didn't.  But  it  had  all  begun 
to  close  in  on  him:  Robert  Kennedy.  Eugene 
McCarthy,  Rennle  Davis.  Rap  Brow"u,  Stoke- 
ley  Carmichael  and  that  wispy  little  fellow- 
puffing  away  on  his  Salenis  in  Hanoi  Just 
wouldn't  go  away.  The  last  months  were  not 
good  ones.  The  tiger  was  flailing  about  for  a 
peace  that  would  not  come  and  blacks  found 
that  their  ally  had  turned  his  back  and  was 
distracted  by  a  war  12.000  miles  away. 

Still,  after  his  presidency,  blacks  knew  who 
he  had  been.  Anangry  young  soldier  In  Viet- 
nam would  say  for  Wallace  Terry's  record. 
"Guess  Who's  Coming  Home":  "Johnson  was 
OK.  He  always  came  on  with  a  heavy  heart.  " 
And.  he  always  did.  Right  up  to  the  end.  In 
the  summer  of  1972,  he  could  bear  hug  a 
black  former  aide — estranged  since  a  disa- 
greement over  the  Kerner  Report  Issued  in 
the  bad  days  of  1968 — and  promise  that  he 
still  had  a  shot  or  two  to  deliver  on  civil 
rights.  And  in  December.  1972.  he  wo\ild  tell 
a  black  economist  ytat  they  had  to  get  to- 
gether to  figure  out  how  to  get  the  banks  to 
put  some  money  into  poor  peoples'  pockets. 

In  that  same  month,  he  could  propel  a 
failing  body  up  onto  a  stage  and  tell  his 
audience  and  the  nation.  "To  believe  that  the 
essence  of  government  lies  with  unceasing 
concern  for  the  welfare,  dignity,  decency  and 
Innate  Integrity  of  life  for  every  indi\idual. 
regardless  of  color,  creed,  ancestry,  sex  or 
age."  And.  he  would  conclude  by  saying.  "Yes. 
there  Is  injustice.  Yes.  there  is  intolerance. 
Yes,  there  Is  discrimination  and  hate  and 
suspicion  and  division  among  us. 

"But  there  is  a  larger  truth.  We  have 
proved  that  great  progress  is  possible.  We 
know  how  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 
And   tf  our  efforts  continue.   If  our  will   Is 
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strong,  if  our  hearts  are  right  and  if  cour- 
age remains  our  constant  companion,  tlien. 
my  fellow.  Americans.  I  am  confident  that  we 
sliall  overcome."  The  hope,  the  heart  and  the 
lift  were  still  there,  but  the  body  was  almost 
gone — and  soon,  so  was  he. 

On  LBJs  last  day  in  Washington,  Mrs 
Whitney  Young  sat  near  the  rear  of  the 
church  as  did  Mrs.  Martin  Lmher  King  Jr 
Nearer  the  front  Thurgood  Marshall  and  Roy 
Wilkins  sat  together — heads  in  muffled  con- 
versation. Leontyne  Price  .«!tood  and  sang. 
"Precious  Lord.  Take  My  Hand."  It  was  a 
time  to  know  how  far  wc  had  come  and  how 
much  it  had  cost.  And.  il  was  time  to  cry  for 
a  beloved  mountain. 


THE  55TH  ANNIVERSARY  DECL.^RA- 
TION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  OF  LITH- 
UANIA 


HON.  ROBERT  P.  HANRAHAN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  HANRAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16,  1973,  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  together  with  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  world  will  commemorate 
the  55th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  Lithuania. 

On  Febiuary  16. 1918.  a  20-member  na- 
tional council  proclaimed  an  independ- 
ent Litliuanian  State  based  on  democratic 
principles. 

Lithuania  was  one  of  the  fivi^t  count  lies 
to  experience  the  agi'ession  of  both  Hit- 
ler and  the  Soviet  Union.  When  the  out- 
break of  the  Second  World  War  seemed 
imminent.  Lithuania  attempted  to  main- 
tain a  policy  of  absolute  neutrality,  but 
was  gradually  engulfed  never theles.'^. 

Also,  in  1939,  finding  itself  in  juxtapo- 
sition with  Nazi  armies  then  in  Poland. 
Lithuania  granted  U.S.S.R.  gani.son 
privileges.  This  proved  to  be  but  the  first 
step  toward  Soviet  domination. 

Lithuania  was  forcibly  incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union  as  its  14th  Repub- 
lic, but  the  United  States  has  refused  to 
recognize  this  conquest. 

It  is  irony  that  the  only  country  in 
which  Lithuanians  will  be  unable  to  ob- 
serve this  historical  event  will  be  in 
Lithuania  itself,  because  of  the  continu- 
ing occupation  and  subjugation  of  that 
countiy  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  the  Soviets  were  unable  to 
suppress  the  aspirations  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people  for  freedom  and  the  exer- 
cise of  their  human  rights  as  recently 
demonstrated  by  a  petition  to  the  United 
Nations,  signed  by  17.000  Lithuanian 
Catholics  in  the  occupied  country,  cliaie- 
ing  the  Soviets  with  religious  persecution 
and  by  riots  in  Kaunas  on  May  18.  1972. 
following  the  funeral  of  a  Lithuanian 
youth,  Romas  Kalanta,  who  had  self- 
immolated  in  a  public  square  of  Kaunas 
in  a  dramatic  protest  against  the  Soviet 
enslavement  of  Lithuania . 

To  Lithuanian-Americans  the  day  re- 
calls the  history  and  the  tradition  of  an 
independent  Lithuanian  Stat*  which  has 
beei\  tiaced  back  to  the  11th  centurv, 
AD. 


s 


The  Hoiise  met  al  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rdv.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.,  offered  the  .fcllowing  prayer: 

Create  in  me  a  (^ean  heart,  O  God: 
Id  renew  a  right  Smrit  within  me. — 
salms  51:  10. 

O  God,  our  Father,  during  these  decl- 
ine days  Thou  art  our  refuge  and  our 
strength.  In  Thee  do  we  put  our  trust. 
us  the  will  to  know  Thy  will  and 
courage  to  do  it  that  the  spirit  of 
v^dom  may  save  us  from  all  false  choices 
In  Thy  light  we  may  see  light  and  in 
_   straight  path  we  may  not  stumbfe. 
In  the  jnldst  of  critical  issues  and  per- 
exing  problems  do  Thou  support  us  in 
ir  good  intentions  and  in  our  genuine 
ei  ideavors  to  make  the  virtues  of  justice, 
freedom,  and  peace  prevail  in  our  land 
in  our  world. 
Grant  us.  O  God,  Thy  protection; 
And  in  protection,  strength; 
And  in  strength,  knowledge; 
And  in  knowledge,  faith; 
And  In  faith,  love  for  Thee,  our  coun- 
y.  and  all  mankind. 

In  the  spirit  of  Him  who  is  the  Light  of 
World,  we  pray.  Amen. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— IF^rffiesrfai^,  February  7,  1973 


THE  JOURNAL 

jThe  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
Ired  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
c<  edings  and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
ajiproval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
ai  iproved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
A:Tington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
th  at  the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lu;lon  of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is  re- 
quested : 

J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
thfc  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  In  Houston, 
Tex  ,  as  the  "Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Cen- 
ter' In  honor  of  the  late  President. 


Ri:SIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LI- 
BRARY OF  CONGRESS 

rhe  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
3  following  resignation  as  a  member 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library 
Congress : 

Pebrvaet  6,  1973. 
1.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Jeab  Mb.  Speaker:  I  am  hereby  submitting 
resignation   as  a  member  of   the  Joint 
Cotnmittee  on  the  Library  of  Congress  effec- 
Unmedlately.  I  make  this  request  be- 
calise   of   other  pressing   committee   assign- 
m(  nts  and  responsibilities. 

t  would  be  greatly  appreciated  if  the  nec- 
essary   action   can    be   taken   to   fulfill   this 
re<  uest.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

James  Harvey. 
Afember  of  Congress. 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  AS  A  MEMBER  OF  JOINT 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  LIBRARY  OF 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ofifer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  196)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  196 

Resolved,  That  Samuel  L.  Devlne,  of  Ohio, 
be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tlie 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  PAYMENT  OF  SAL- 
ARIES FOR  STAFF  OF  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  CRIME 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  195)  and  £i&k  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.   195 

Resolved,  That  there  shall  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  pay  the  salary,  for  services  performed  in 
the  period  beginning  January  3.  1973,  and 
ending  at  the  close  of  February  28,  1973,  of 
each  person  performing  such  services  who  is 
certified  by  that  Member  who  was  Chairman 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  In  the 
Ninety-second  Congress  as  being  on  the  staff 
of  that  committee  on  January  2,  1973.  Such 
salary  shall  be  paid  to  each  such  person  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  rate  he  was  receiv- 
ing on  January  2.  1973.  plus  any  increase  In 
his  rate  of  salary  which  may  have  been 
granted  for  periods  on  and  after  January  3. 
1973.  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970. 

Sec.  2.  Funds  authorized  by  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  expended  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  In  accordance  with  law. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford>  . 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  what  is  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  this  resolution? 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  intent  and  purpose 
of  it  is,  verj'  briefly,  to  permit  to  be  paid 
the  staff  of  the  so-called  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  which  was  established 
in  the  92d  Congress,  the  members  of 
which  staff  have  been  working  through 
the  month  of  January  and  this  far  into 
February  without  any  action  being  taken 
by  the  House  committee.  The  resolution 
is  very  specific  that  it  terminates  on  the 
28th  of  this  month. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  legal  counsel  and  the  Par- 
liamentarian advise  me  that  I  have  no 


right  to  sign  the  payroll  for  these  people 
until  the  House  reconstitutes  the  com- 
mittee. This  is  an  effort,  since  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  has  done  nothing  to  my 
knowledge,  although  whether  a  resolu- 
tion is  pending  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

This  Member  has  taken  a  good  bit  of 
heat  as  to  whether  or  not  he  Is  person- 
ally holding  up  their  pay. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  unless 
the  House  of  Representatives  reconsti- 
tutes the  committee,  and  that  would  re- 
quire action  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  a  vote  by  the  House,  that  this  is  the 
end  of  the  ball  game  on  February  28. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Do  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say  that  this  is  a 
temporary  expedient  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, that  this  is  a  very  imusual  situa- 
tion where  the  committee  actually  went 
out  of  existence  with  the  termination  of 
the  last  Congress,  and  this  Congress  has 
taken  no  affirmative  action  to  extend  its 
life? 

Mr.  HAYS.  That  Is  correct.  I  am  told 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  hardship 
since  the  staff  was  not  told  that  its  ten- 
ure was  over.  This  is  an  attempt  to  pay 
them  after  the  3d  of  January,  and  allow 
them  to  terminate  in  an  orderly  fashion 
this  month  unless  the  House  in  Its  wis- 
dom decides  to  reconstitute  that  com- 
mittee. In  that  case,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Administration 
would  have  one  vote  the  same  as  every- 
one else. 

But,  this  is  an  effort  on  my  part  to  get 
these  people  paid  and  to  serve  notice  on 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Pepper,  that  if  he 
wants  to  pay  them  after  the  28th  he  had 
better  get  into  the  ball  game  and  get  a 
resolution  in  here  and  have  it  voted  up 
or  down,  because  as  far  as  the  House 
Administration  Committee  is  concerned, 
this  is  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  the  gentleman  is  saying  that  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons,  this  action  Is 
recommended,  but  it  is  not  his  intention 
to  take  any  other  comparable  action 
after  February  28  unless  the  House  of 
Representatives  extends  the  life  of  the 
Select  Committee,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Exactly  right.  Of  course, 
the  House  in  its  wisdom  can  work  its  will 
in  committee. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  resolution  and 
wisli  to  assist  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
In  looking  at  the  language,  I  notice  it 
is  very  narrow  in  scope.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  is  limited  specifically 
to  payrolls.  The  reason  I  bring  this  up 
is  because,  for  some  reason,  this  special 
subcommittee  spent  over  $30,000  in  the 
last  Congress  in  long-distance  telephone 
calls,  which  at  times  ran  over  $4,000  per 
month. 

I  want  to  be  clear  on  whether  or  not 
the  continued  expenditure  by  this  com- 
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mittee  would  be  covered  by  this  resolu- 
tion, other  than  just  salaries. 

Mr.  HAYS.  It  was  intended  to  cover 
tflaries.  I  would  hope  that  the  committee 
staff  would  be  very  careful  about  its 
long-distance  calls  from  here  on  out, 
because  I  would  hate  to  see  the  telephone 
company  get  stuck. 

I  suppose  the  committee  would  pay  a 
reasonable  amount,  but  $4,000  or  $5,000 
a  month  seems  like  an  aw  ful  lot  of  con- 
versation. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  there  are  any  ad- 
ditional expenses,  they  are  not  covered 
by  this  particular  resolution,  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

Ml-.  HAYS.  That  is  correct. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


READING    OF    GEORGE    WASHING- 
TON'S FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday, 
Februai-y  19,  1973,  George  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  may  be  read  by  a  Mem- 
ber to  be  designated  by  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  spe- 
cial order  agreed  to  today,  the  Chair  des- 
ignates the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  to  read 
George  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
immediately  following  the  approval  of 
the  Journal  on  February  19.  1973. 


IMPOUNDMENT  OF  FUNDS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
e.xtend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  President  is  currently  impounding 
$8.7  billion,  of  which  $7  billion  repre- 
sents the  impoundment  of  civilian  funds. 

In  doing  so,  despite  tlie  words  of  his 
advisers,  he  is  taking  away  from  the 
Congress  the  control  over  one-third  of 
the  entire  controllable  civilian  budget  of 
roughly  $22  billion.  This  impoundment 
is  a  trap  to  enable  the  President  to  ac- 
cuse the  Congress  of  causing  overspend- 
ing and  inflation.  He  is  impounding 
money  for  many  programs  which  he 
knows  the  public  will  be  insistent  on  hav- 
ing restored.  Win  or  lose,  the  President 
will  have  won  the  battle.  If  he  wins,  he 
v.ill  have  taken  over  from  the  Congres^ 
control  of  one-third  of  the  controllable 
civilian  budget.  If  he  loses,  he  will  blame 
the  Congress  for  forcing  overspending 
and  inflation.  A  tax  increase,  if  he  asks 
lor  one.  will  then  be  blamed  on  the  Con- 
gress, for  alleged  irresponsibility. 

Congi-ess  is  partly  to  blame  for  the 
overspending  and  for  the  deficit,  but 
nothing  can  hide  the  fact  that  the  spend- 
ing was  done  at  the  President's  request,  a 
ereat  part  of  it.  He  asked  for  this  money 
and  more  besides,  including  the  guar- 
anteed annual  income,  which  would  have 
added  $5.5  billion  to  the  current  deficit 


and  on  which  Congress  e.xerci&ing  real 
fiscal  resiwnsibility  and  discipline,  turned 
him  down.  He  lined  up  liis  forces  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  House  to  push 
through  those  bills,  and  he  signed  them. 
Now  he  wants  to  blame  the  Congress  for 
irresponsibility  and  lack  of  discipline, 
when  actually  Congress  was  carrying  out 
his  duly  expressed  wishes.  The  President 
must  share  fully  in  tlie  overspending  and 
any  inflation  or  tax  increase  which  may 
follow. 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Caliiornia? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 


MORE  EFFECTIVE  CONTROLS  ON' 
CAPITAL  OUTFLOW 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  tlie 
dollar  is  again  under  attack  in  world 
money  markets. 

At  the  very  moment  of  this  dollar 
crisis,  we  are  experiencing  an  unprece- 
dented trade  deficit;  we  are  continuin.u 
to  pernut  American  capital  to  flow 
abroad  ostensibly  for  foreign  invest- 
ment— but.  quite  possibly,  for  shelter  and 
speculation  during  this  current  period  of 
crisis. 

The  interest  equalization  tax  v.hich 
we  are  currently  extending  affects  only 
$700  million  in  foreign  investment.  In 
the  meanwhile,  direct  investments 
abroad  soared  to  approximately  $7.8  bil- 
lion in  1971 — a  10-percent  increase.  The 
direct  investment  now  totals  about  SI 00 
billion.  The  capital  outflow  for  1972  in 
direct  investments  has  not  yet  been  cal- 
culated, but  it  certainly  exceeds  the  1971 
outflow. 

In  1971,  foreign  loans  and  investments 
of  U.S.  commercial  banks  rose  by  $2.1 
billion  to  a  total  of  $12.9  billion — an  in- 
crease of  18  percent.  The  1972  figure  may 
be  in  excess  of  $3  billion. 

Tlie  Commerce  Department  program 
of  control  over  direct  investment  abroad 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  program  to  re- 
strain the  outflow  of  commercial  loans 
by  U.S.  banks  and  nonbanking  financial 
institutions  are  not  effective  controls  on 
capital  outflow. 

In  light  of  the  current  pressures  on  the 
dollar  in  foreign  markets,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly possible  that  capital  outflows  by 
U.S.  investors  and  speculators  in  recent 
days  is  progressing  at  a  horrendous  rate. 

It  seems  that  this  monetary  crisis  and 
the  continued  economic  stability  of  our 
country  demands  more  effective  controls 
on  capital  outflow.  Our  capital  is  the  life- 
blood  of  our  country.  We  depend  on  it 
for  growth  and  the  development  of  enter- 
prise. The  American  economy  simply 
cannot  survive  capital  outflow  at  current 
rates.  The  Con.ere.^s  should  act  on  this 
matter  which  is  very  close  to  a  gra\e 
national  economic  emergency. 


t^ERMISSION   FOR    COMMITTEE    ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  A  REPORT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  may  have  uniil  midnislit  tonight 
to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob.icction  to 


PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  19  and  a.'-k  ior  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Tiie  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.  19 

Ri'.sohcd.  That,  effective  January  3.  197.''. 
the  permauent  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Busaies,-;  slinll  be  composed  of  nineteen  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Represeutailves  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  In* 
.'•hall  de«isnaie  as  cliairmau.  Any  vacancy  oc- 
curring in  the  membership  of  the  coininittef^ 
Bhall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in  which  thi» 
OM^inai  appolmmeiu  was  made. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  coni- 
niiiice  to  conduct  studies  and  luvesiigatioii.s 
of  the  problems  of  all  type.s  of  small  biislues.-, 
e.xisting.  arising,  or  that  may  arise,  with  par- 
iRUlar  reference  to — 

( 1 »  tlic  factors  which  ha-e  impeded  or  ninr 
impede  the  normal  operations,  growth,  and 
cie\  elopmeiu  of  small  business: 

(2)  the  admiuislration  of  Federal  laws  rr- 
Iptuig  specifically  to  small  liu.-iness  in  orde.- 
to  deteiinir.e  (A)  whether  such  laws  and 
their  administration  adequately  serve  the 
need-s  of  small  business,  and  iB)  whcthe:- 
Governmeni  agencies  adequately  serve  and 
t;i\e  dtie  consideralioit  to  the  problems  o; 
small  business:  and 

(3 J  tlie  problems  of  small  business  enter- 
prise generally:  and  to  obtain  all  facts  pos- 
sible in  relation  thereto  which  would  nor 
only  be  of  public  interest  but  which  would 
aid  the  Congress  in  enacting  remedial  legis- 
lation. However,  the  committee  shall  no; 
undertake  any  Investigation  of  any  subject 
uhn.li  is  being  in\esiigaied  for  the  same  piu- 
pcKse  by  any  other  commiilee  of  the  House 

Sec.  3.  Such  committee  shall  not  have  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  but  is  authorized  to  make 
studies,  investigations,  and  reports:  however, 
no  bills  or  resolutions  shall  l>e  referred  t<i 
the  committee. 

Shx.  4.  The  committee  may  stibmit  from 
time  to  lime  to  tlie  House  such  reports  as 
tlie  committee  con.siders  advisable  and,  prior 
to  the  close  of  the  present  Congress,  shall 
submit  to  the  House  a  final  report  of  the: 
committee  on  the  results  of  its  studies  and 
investigations,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendaLions  as  the  committee  considers  ad- 
\if:able.  Anv  report  submitted  when  the 
House  is  not  in  spssic>n  may  be  filed  with  the 
Clork  of  the  House. 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereoi, 
IS  atitiiorizcd.  subject  to  clause  31  of  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
to  si'  and  act  during  the  pre-ent  Conpre.ss  at 
such  times  and  places  within  the  Unitsd 
States,  whether  or  not  the  House  Is  meetinp, 
has  rece.ssed.  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  require  the  attendance  of  such 
wituessta  and  the  pri  ditction  of  s,ucli  book-, 
paiieiv.  and  ducuiiients,  and  to  take  such 
testimony,  ar,  tlie  comniitee  considers  neces- 
sary. Subpei^'a,'-  may  be  Issued  over  the  signa- 
ture of  the  cliairman  of  the  committee,  or  by 
any  member  desif;iiatcd  by  such  chairman, 
and  may  be  ser\ed  by  any  person  designated 
liy  any  such  chairman  or  member.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  mcj-.ibcr  ihen-of 
may  administer  oaths  to  witnesset.. 

Sfc  6.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
conunittee  sliall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
tran.saction  of  business,  except  that  two  or 
more  sliall  constitute  a  qtiorum  for  (he  pur- 


Including   sworn 


pose    of   taking   evidence, 
testimony. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  QmLLEN)  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  of  this  resolu- 
tion Is  that  this  simply  recreates  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business,  provides 
for  the  19  Members,  and  outlines  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  res- 
olution before  lis  today  creates  again 
the  permanent  Select  Co/nmlttee  on 
Small  Business,  which  is  composed  of 
19  Members  of  the  House. 

The  committee  has  the  same  jurisdic- 
tion as  In  the  past. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  this  resolu- 
;ion,  and  therefore  lu-ge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
arevlous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

TTie  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
;able. 
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SELECT  COMMPTTEE  ON  THE 
HOUSE  RESTAURANT 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
he  Committee  on  Riiles.  I  call  up  House 
lesolution  111  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
:onsideratlon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
oUows: 

H.  Res.  Ill 

Resolved,  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  cre- 
I  ted.  as  of  January  3.  1973.  a  select  commit- 
1  ee  to  be  known  as  the  Select  Committee  on 
ihe  House  Restaurant,  which  shall  be  com- 
I'Osed  of  five  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
lesentatlves  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker, 
J  lot  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  of  the 
inajority  party,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be 
<  eslgnated  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy  occur- 
ilng  in  the  membership  of  the  conunittee 
t  hall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  In  which 
t  he  original  appointment  was  made. 

(b)  In  the  Ninety-third  Congress,  the  se- 
Ifcct  committee  shall  exercise  direction  and 
E  upervision  over  the  immediate  management 
tnd  operation  of  the  House  Restaurant  and 
t  tie  cafeteria  and  other  food  service  facilities 
c  f  the  House  of  Representatives,  subject  to 
t  he  authority  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
(falifomla  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
ihinutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
E  ee  (Mr.  QtrrLLEn ' ,  pending  which  I  yield 
ipyself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  the  reading  of 
tlie  resolution  makes  it  amply  clear  that 
1  re-creates  for  the  93d  Congress  a  Se- 
1  'ct  Committee  on  the  House  Restaurant 
fjr  the  purposes  of  supervising  this 
ctrtivity. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
t  on  111  and- reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  res- 
cJution  creates  the  Select  Commltee  on 
le  House  Restaurant,  composed  of  five 
r  lembers  of  the  House. 


Its  jurisdiction  Is  over  all  food  facili- 
ties in  the  House,  subject  to  authority  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Knowing  of  no  objection,  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolutlwi. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SELECT  COMIVHTTEE  TO  REGULATE 
PARKING  ON  HOUSE  SIDE  OP  THE 
CAPITOL 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  145  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res  145 

Resolied,  That  (a)  there  Is  hereby  creat- 
ed a  select  committee  to  be  ccnnposed  of 
three  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  designated  as  chalrtnan.  Any 
vacancy  occurring  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  be  fiUed  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(b)  The  said  committee  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  exercise  direction  over  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  assignment  of  space  for  out/loor  parking 
of  automobiles  in  squares  639,  south  of  635, 
and  692.  located  adjacent  to  the  House  Of- 
fice Buildings,  and  tor  all  other  outdoor  park- 
ing of  automobiles  on  the  House  side  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Grounds. 

Sec.  2.  The  House  Office  Building  Com- 
mission, In  carrying  out  the  duties  Imposed 
\ipon  the  Commission  by  the  Acts  of  March  4, 
1907  (40  use.  175 1.  May  28.  1908  (40  US.C. 
183  and  184),  and  AprU  22,  1955  (40  US  C 
175).  Is  hereby  authorized  to  delegate  so 
much  of  such  duties  as  pertain  to  the  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  Ui  the  assignment  of  space  for  park- 
ing of  automobiles  in  the  garages  in  the 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  the  Cannon 
House  Office  Building,  and  the  two  under- 
ground garages  in  squares  637  and  691,  lo- 
cated adjacent  to  tlie  House  Office  Buildings. 
and  the  Issuance  of  regulations  governing 
such  assignments,  to  the  select  committee 
herein  created. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nesee  'Mr.  QuillenK  Pending  that  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reading  of  the  reso- 
lution makes  clear  the  intent  and  pur- 
po.se.  providing  for  a  three-member  com- 
mittee to  supervise  parking  on  the  House 
side  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr,  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
my.'^ell  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  145 
creates  oiu'  Select  Committee  on  Park- 
iiip.  composed  of  three  Members. 

This  resolution  spet'.ks  for  itself,  and 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

COM.MnTFE    AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER   The  Clerk  will  report 

the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Conunittee  amendment:  on  page  1,  line  1, 

strike  out  "That   (a)    there  is  hereby"  and 

insert   -Tl.at    (a)    effective  January  3,   1973, 

there  is". 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

TTie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  GAL- 
LAUDET  COLLEGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vlsiOTis  of  section  5,  Public  Law  420,  83d 
Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  Gallaudet  College  the  follow- 
ing Members  on  the  part  of  the  House- 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York;  Mr.  Qdie  of 
Minnesota. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
JAMBS  MADISON  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1,  Public  Law  86-417, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
James  Madison  Memorial  Commission 
the  following  Members  on  the  part  of 
the  House:  Mr.  Slack,  of  West  Virginia- 
Mr.  Bennett,  of  Florida;  Mr.  Wampler' 
of  Virginia;  Mr.  Robert  W,  Daniel,  Jr! 
of  Virginia. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMISSION  ON  MARIHUANA  AND 
DRUG  ABUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  601(a).  Public  Law  91- 
513,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse  the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Flor- 
ida; Mr.  Carter,  of  Kentucky. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  VISITOR  FACILITIES 
ADVISORY  COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  202(a),  title  2,  Public 
Law  90-264,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Visitor  Facilities  Ad- 
visory Commission  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Gray, 
of  Illinois;  Mr.  Blatnik,  of  Minnesota; 
Mr.  Howard,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen.  of  New  York;  Mr.  Zion,  of  Indi- 
ana ;  Mr,  MizELL,  of  North  Carolina. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE 
NONESSENTIAL  FEDERAL  EX- 
PENDITURES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  601,  title  6,  Pubhc  Law 
250,  77th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints 
a^  members  of  the  Committee  To  Investi- 
gate Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures 
the  following  Members  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means:  Mr.  Mills  of  Ar- 
kansas; Mr.  Ullman,  of  Oregon;  Mr.  Col- 
lier, of  Illinois. 

And  the  following  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations:  Mr.  Ma- 
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HON,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Whitteh,  of  Missis- 
sippi; Mr.  Cederberg,  of  Michigan. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
U.S.  DELEGATION  OF  THE  MEX- 
ICO-UNITED  STATES  INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Ptu^uant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  L  Public  Law  86-420, 
the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  of  the  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group  the 
following  Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Nrx,  of  Pennsylvania,  chair- 
man; Mr.  Wright,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Gon- 
zalez, of  Texas;  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  of 
Texas;  Mr.  Kazen,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Udall, 
of  Arizona;  Mr.  Waldie,  of  California; 
Mr.  WiCGDJS,  of  California;  Mr.  Lujan, 
of  New  Mexico;  Mr.  Steiger,  of  Arizona; 
Mr.  Brookfield,  of  Michigan;  and  Mr. 
Steele,  of  Connecticut. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
HOUSE  RESTAURANT 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  111,  93d 
Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
House  Restaurant  the  following  Mem- 
bers of  the  House:  Mr.  Kluczynski,  of 
«  lUlnols,  chairman;  Mr.  Steed,  of  Okla- 
homa; Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts;  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Wisconsin;  and  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  MEMORIAL  STADIUM 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER,  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  L  Public  Law  523, 
78th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  of  the  National  Memorial 
Stadium  Commission  the  following  Mem- 
bers on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Yatrok,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr.  Btroic,  of 
Maryland;  and  Mr.  Mizell,  of  North 
Carolina. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  19,  93d  Con- 
gress, the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  permanent  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  the  following  Members 
of  the  House:  Mr.  Evtns  of  Tennessee, 
chairman;  Mr.  Steed,  of  Oklahoma;  Mr. 
Kltjcz-ynski,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Dingell,  of 
Michigan;  Mr.  Smtth  of  Iowa;  Mr.  Cor- 
man,  of  California;  Mr.  Addabbo,  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Httngate,  of  Missouri;  Mr.  St 
Germain,  of  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Carney 
of  Ohio;  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland;  Mr. 
Bergland,  of  Minnesota;  Mr.  Conte,  of 
Massachusetts;  Mr.  Broyhill  of  North 
Carolina;  Mr.  J.  William,  Stanton  of 
Ohio;  Mr.  McDade,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mr. 
Thomson  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Kemp,  of 
New  York;  Mr.  McCollisteb,  of 
Nebraska. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  REGU- 
LATE PARKING  ON  THE  HOUSE 
SIDE  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
\'isions  of  House  Resolution  145,  93d  Con- 
gress, the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  To  Regulate  Park- 
ing on  the  House  Side  of  the  Capitol  the 
following  Members  of  the  House:  Mr. 
SiSK,  of  California;  Mr.  Hays,  of  Ohio; 
Mr.  Gross,  of  Iowa. 
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APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  U.S.  DELEGATION  OF  THE 
CANADA-UNITED  STATES  INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY GROUP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1.  Public  Law  86-42,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  of  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Morgan,  of  Pennsylvania,  chairman; 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California;  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, of  Missouri:  Mr.  Kyros,  of  Maine; 
Mr.  Stratton,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Meeds, 
of  Washington:  Mr.  Culver,  of  Iowa; 
Mr.  Harvet,  of  Michigan;  Mr.  McEwen, 
of  New  York;  Mr.  Horton.  of  New  York; 
Mr.  Winn,  of  Kansas;  and  Mr.  du  Pont, 
of  Dela-R-arc. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  JOINT  COMMISSION  ON  THE 
COINAGE 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  301,  Public  Law  89-81, 
tlie  Chaii-  appoints  as  members  of  the 
joint  commission  on  the  coinage  the  fol- 
lowing Members  on  the  part  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Mazzoli,  of  Kentucky;  Mr. 
DuLSKi,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Conte.  of 
Massachusetts;  and  Mr.  Symms,  of  Idaho. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  EX 
OFFICIO  OF  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
OF  THE  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CEN- 
TER FOR  THE  PERFORMING  ARTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(a^  Public  Law  85- 
874.  as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
members  ex  ofBcio  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se:  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey:  Mr.  Roncalio 
of  Wyoming;  and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  of 
New  Jersey. 


clause  27(d)(4)  of  rule  XI  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  tLe  House  resolve  it- 
self Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Dnlon  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bin  (H.R,  2107)  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  rural 
environmental  assistance  program.  After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chal.'-man  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 


RURAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM 

Mr,  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  188  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate   consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  188 

Resoh-^d,  that  upon  ,he  adoption  of  this 
resolution    It   shall    be    in    order   to   move. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

Tlie  caD  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed  to 
respond : 

IRoll  No    13) 
Addabbo  Eckhardt  Nedzl 

Andrews,  NO.     Edwards,  A!a.      Patten 
BadlUo  Esch  Pepper 

Bell  Frelinghuysen    Pettis 

Bevill  Frey  Price,  Tex. 

Bia.tiL'l  Gubser  Quie 

Blackburn  Harsba  Ranpel 

Boiling  Harvey  Rooney.  NY. 

Burke.  Calif.       Heckler,  Mass.     Roybal 
Burke.  Pla.  Retnz  .St  Germ.iln 

Chambrrlain       Hoiifiold  Satterfield 

Chisholin  Jarman  Steed 

Clark  Kinsj  Sieiger.  Ariz. 

Clay  Koch  Stokes 

Davis,  Wis,  Kyros  Thompoon, 

Dellums  KIcKny  NJ. 

Derwiuskl  McKinney  Vai.der  Jagt 

Ditrps  Martin,  Nebr.      Waldie 

Dulskl  Myers  Wilson.  Bob 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  375 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanijiious  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  citll  were  dispensed 
with. 


RURAL   ENVIRONNfENTAL   ASSIST- 
ANCE   PROGRAM 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  genUcnian  from 
California  iMr.  Sisk"  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  lioin  Illinois  iMr. 
Anderfon'  |X:nding  which  I  yield  my.stlf 
such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  is  a  rathei'  important 
matter,  and  I  believe  it  should  have  tiie 
attention  of  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  assure  tlie  Mem- 
bers that  we  will  attempt  to  move  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  I  hope  not  to  take  tlie 
lull  hour  en  tliis  rule. 

This  is  a  matter,  of  course,  that  is  of 
.^ome  considerable  importance  to  a  num- 
ber of  people,  because  it  does  represent  a 
difference  of  opimon  in  connection  with 
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tl  le  program  which  has  been  canceled  by 
the  administration,  and  this  particular 
p:  ece  of  legislation  proposes  to  require  the 
e::penditure  of  certain  funds.  So  there 
aye  some  basic  principles  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  188 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
01  general  debate  on  H.R.  2107,  which  is 
a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cilture  to  carry  out  a  naral  environ- 
niental  assistance  program. 

The  3-day  rule,  clause  27id  i  <4)  of  rule 
Xt  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
ss ntatives,  is  waived  because  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  discuss  H.R.  2107  on  the 
fii  tor  today. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cv  Iture,  the  main  objectives  of  the  rural 
ei  vironmental  assistance  program — 
RSAP,  are;  to  prevent  or  abate  agricul- 
tt  re-related  pollution  of  water,  land,  and 
air,  to  significantly  reduce  the  loss  of 
w  iter,  woodland  or  wildlife  resources,  to 
er  courage  enduring  conservation  prac- 
ti'  :es  in  sound  land  use  systems,  to  deal 
w  th  critical  conservation  problems  on 
a)  erage  and  small  size  family  farms,  and 
to  achieve  annually  established  goals 
aiid  objectives  in  a  manner  consistent 
w  th  community  needs  now  and  in  the 
f  I  ture. 

H.R.  2107  will  amend  section  8'b)  of 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al- 
ment  Act  so  as  to  require  the  Secre- 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  en- 
onmental  assistance  program. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Resolution  188  in  order  that  we 
discuss  and  debate  H.R.  2107. 
Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
g(  ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope— and  I  guess  that 
about  all  one  can  do  is  "hope" — that 
rule  is  not  setting  a  precedent  for 
lat  is  to  come  later  on  in  this  session 
Congress  by  way  of  the  waiving  of  the 

rule. 
May  I  ask,  can  the  gentleman  give  us 
assurance  that  we  might  hope  that 
will  not  get  bills  in  the  future  waiv- 
the  3-day  rule? 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
comments  of  the  gentleman,  and  let 
say  that  I,  for  one,  will  expect  to  be 
circumspect  in  regard  to  this.  I 
tlfcik  the  3 -day  nile  basically  is  a  good 
.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  entire  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  but  for  myself  I  am  In- 
ned  to  be  very  fearful  about  the  use 
this  procedure. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  in  view  of  some  of 
statements  I  have  understood  to  have 
made,  it  was  felt  that  this  matter 
cctuld  be  brought  up  on  tomorrow,  but  in 
of  the  pending  recess,  it  was  being 
as  I  understood  it,  for  the  con- 
Aiience  of  the  Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  wiU  as  to  the 
fi|ture  assure  the  gentleman  that  as  far 
I  am  concerned.  I  think  the  3-day  i-ule 
a  good  one,  and  I  would  hope  and  would 
>pect  we  will  abide  by  it. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 

I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  explaining  this  bill  be- 
e  us  today,  I  am  tempted  to  say  that 
Ls  body  is  being  a.sked  to  commit  statu- 
■y  REAP.  But  I  will  not.  Seriously. 
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though.  H.R.  2107  would  commit  or  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
spend  all  of  the  funds  which  have  been 
appropriated  for  the  rural  environmental 
assistance  program  in  fiscal  1973 — a  total 
of  S225  million.  On  December  26  of  last 
year,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
noimced  that  no  new  commitments  would 
be  made  under  REAP  for  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year,  but  that  commitments 
made  prior  to  December  23  would  be 
honored.  At  the  time  that  announcement 
was  made,  some  $200  million  of  the  $225 
million  appropriated,  remained  unspent. 

Tlie  reason  for  the  REAP  reduction, 
and  for  other  such  reductions,  is  an  at- 
tempt to  hold  Federal  spending  within 
the  $250  billion  ceiling  for  fiscal  1973. 
And.  I  might  remind  my  colleagues,  at 
tliis  point,  that  on  October  10  of  last 
year,  this  body  voted  221  to  163  to  give 
the  President  the  authority  to  hold 
spending  within  that  $250  billion  ceiling 
for  fiscal  1973,  and  it  was  only  due  to 
sentiment  in  that  other  body  that  we 
lost  that  spending  ceiling  as  part  of  the 
debt  limit  bill.  As  a  result  of  our  inability 
or  unwillingness  to  impose  a  spending 
ceiling,  the  President  has  been  forced  to 
hold  down  spending  in  those  areas  in 
wliich  he  has  discretionary  authority 
under  the  law  to  Jo  so.  In  the  case  of 
REAP,  I  would  direct  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  citations  from  law 
made  by  the  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
pai-tment  of  Agriculture  in  his  opinion 
as  printed  on  pages  2  through  5  of  the 
committee  report  on  tliis  bill. 

Those  citations  from  the  relevant  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  laws  leave 
no  question  about  the  discretionary 
spendinc;  authority  granted  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  administering  this  program. 
After  citing  this  language,  the  General 
Counsel  concludes,  and  I  quote: 

There  are  no  provisions  ...  In  the  Act 
which  direct  the  expenditure  of  funds  In 
carrying  out  the  program.  The  declaration 
of  Congressional  policy  in  the  Act  does  not 
constitute  a  mandate  to  the  Department  to 
approve  all  qualifying  projects  for  which 
funds  are  available. 

Indeed,  the  committee  report  on  page 
5  concedes  that  this  discretionar>-  .^pend- 
ing authority  does  rest  with  the  Secre- 
taiy.  To  quote  from  the  report : 

(H.R.  2107>  removes  the  option  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  the  discre- 
tion contained  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Soil  Con.servation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  to  terminate  the  RE.AP  program,  and, 
by  so  doing,  reinstates  the  program. 

I  make  this  point  because  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  the  issue  before  us  today 
is  not  whether  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture had  legal  authority  to  do  what  he 
did;  he  clearly  did.  Tlie  central  issue  is 
not  even  a  question  of  rural  environmen- 
tal assistance.  Make  no  mistake  about  it, 
the  niuin  issue  before  us  today  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  force  Federal  spending 
in  complete  disregard  of  the  need  for  a 
spending  ceiling,  or  whether  we  are  go- 
ing to  exercise  self-restraint  and  dis- 
cipline and  demonstrate  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

In  appearing  before  tlie  Rules  Commit- 
tee yesterday,  the  chaiiman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  <Mr.  Pckoe'  con- 
ceded that  the  central  i>..<;uc  was  not  en- 
vironmental a.'-.-i.'^tance.  To  quote  from 
hi.s  statement — 


This  bill  is  a  direct  test  of  whether  the 
legislative  or  executive  branch  will  deter- 
mine spending  priorities. 

I  appreciate  the  frankness  of  the  gen- 
tleman, but  I  would  suggest  that  his  own 
statement  is  the  best  argument  against 
this  bill.  What  are  those  priorities?  How 
does  this  Congress  propose  to  stay  within 
the  $250  billion  ceiling?  I  have  not  seen 
any  alternative  budget  forthcoming  from 
this  Congress.  I  have  not  even  seen  an 
alternative  Agriculture  budget  produced 
by  the  gentleman's  committee.  Instead 
we  are  told  that  the  committee  is  now 
scheduling  hearings  on  other  legislation 
to  force  Federal  spending  on  other  pro- 
grams. I  would  suggest  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  that  by  this  legisla- 
tion and  other  such  attempts,  we  are 
putting  the  spending  cart  before  the  fis- 
cal horse,  and  this  can  only  result  in 
runaway  spending  and  inflation  or  in- 
creased taxes.  It  is  all  that  simple. 
As  I  said  in  this  Chamber  on  Monday: 
There  is  a  lot  of  talk  in  this  Congress  about 
the  need  to  reorder  priorities,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  If  we  are  serious  about  this  we 
must  make  the  matter  of  setting  an  enforce- 
able spending  ceiling  our  very  first  priority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  certainly  agree 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  that 
today's  vote  is  a  test  of  the  priorities  is- 
sue. But  I  would  submit  that  until  we  are 
willing  to  accept,  embrace  and  imple- 
ment that  very  first  priority  of  setting 
an  enforceable  spending  ceiling,  all  other 
talk  of  priorities  is  meaningless,  frivo- 
lous and  yes,  even  deceptive.  As  I  said  in 
this  Chamber  on  Monday,  and  I  will  say 
it  again:  "There  are  a  number  of  indica- 
tions that  the  majority  leadei-ship  is  more 
interested  in  provoking  confrontations 
with  the  executive  branch  on  spending 
issue  than  in  flret  setting  our  own  fiscal 
house  in  order."  And  that  statement  cer- 
tainly applies  to  the  bill  which  is  before 
us  today. 

And  I  might  further  point  out.  as  I  did 
on  Monday,  that  although  we  were  oper- 
ating under  the  assiunption  last  fall  that 
this  new  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  would  produce  machinery  to  en- 
able us  to  get  a  better  handle  on  the 
fiscal  1974  budget  and  take  a  more  ra- 
tional approach  to  oui*  authorization- 
appropriations  process,  by  producing  rec- 
onunendations  no  later  than  February 
15  of  this  year,  we  are  now  being  told 
that  it  will  only  issue  a  preliminary  re- 
port on  that  date,  and  probably  will  not 
have  a  final  report  until  late  this  fall — 
far  too  late  for  fiscal  1974.  As  I  suggested 
on  Monday,  this  delay  is  not  only  inex- 
cusable and  irresponsible,  but  illegal. 
When,  oh  when,  are  we  finally  going  to 
accept  this  responsibility  and  exercise 
this  constitutional  prerogative  eveiyone 
is  bemoaning  we  have  lost?  This  is  not 
a  matter  of  executive  usurpation,  as  some 
have  suggested;  this  is  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative abdication.  And  do  not  be  deceived 
by  those  who  would  argue  that  a  vote 
for  this  bill  today  is  a  vote  for  reassert- 
ing our  authority,  for  the  fact  is  that  a 
vote  for  this  bill  is  a  clear  recognition 
that  we  have  not  leaiTied  one  thing  and 
we  are  not  willing  to  do  one  thing  about 
disciplining  ourselves  and  setting  our 
own  priorities,  witliin  a  defined  limit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks by  saying  a  few  things  about  the 
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rule  under  which  this  bill  is  being  brought 
to  us  today  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
important  legislation  is  being  brought  to 
U:ie  floor. 

This  bill  was  not  on  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  this  week  as  announced  last 
week.  This  biU  was  not  scheduled  for 
consideration  in  the  Rules  Committee 
until  late  on  Monday  afternoon  of  this 
week.  The  report  on  this  bill  was  not  pub- 
lished and  available  until  yesterday 
morning.  The  hearings  on  this  bill  will 
not  be  published  and  made  available  un- 
til late  next  week.  The  rule  under  which 
tliis  bill  is  before  us  waives  the  require- 
ment of  rule  XI  clause  27(d)(4)  which 
states,  and  I  quote : 

A  measure  or  matter  reported  by  any  com- 
mittee .  .  .  sh&U  not  be  considered  in.  the 
House  until  the  third  calendar  day  on  which 
the  report  of  that  comnilttee  upon  that 
measure  or  matter  has  been  available  to  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  questioned  the  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  on  tliis  waiver  yester- 
day, and  he  denied  all  responsibility  for 
this  rush  rule,  saying  it  was  written  by 
the  Parliamentarian.  I  moved  in  the 
Rules  Committee  that  this  waiver  be  de- 
leted so  that  the  Membei-s  of  this  body 
could  have  more  time  to  study  this  bill, 
and  my  motion  was  defeated.  I  would 
simply  ask,  if  this  is  such  an  important 
test,  if  this  is  being  billed  as  the  focal 
point  for  a  so-called  constitutional  crisis, 
who  is  trying  to  cram  this  bill  down  our 
throats  in  such  a  hurry  for  what  rea- 
son? I  cannot  believe  the  Parliamentar- 
ian dictates  such  poUcy. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  another  motion  I  made  in  the 
Rules  Committee  yesterday  which  was 
defeated — a  motion  which  would  make 
the  Findley  fiscal  responsibihty  amend- 
ment in  order  without  being  subjected 
to  a  question  of  germaneness.  The  text 
of  that  amendment  can  be  found  on  page 
22  of  the  minority  report  in  the  commit- 
tee's report.  That  amendment  would  re- 
quire that  this  act  cannot  take  effect 
until  the  Congress  either  raises  the  debt 
ceiling  by  the  amount  of  money  man- 
dated to  be  spent  by  this  act,  or  raises 
revenues  by  the  amount  mandated  to  be 
spent  by  this  act,  or  until  the  Comp- 
troller General  determines  that  the  out- 
lays mandated  by  this  act  combined 
with  other  fiscal  1973  outlays  do  not  ex- 
ceed total  revenues  and  authorized  public 
debt  for  this  fiscal  year. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  tlie 
Findley  amendment  really  goes  to  the 
heart  of  what  I  have  been  saying  about 
this  overriding  first  prioiity  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  congre.s.'^ional  self-dis- 
cipline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  on  Monday,  I 
am  not  an  advocate  of  "imlimited  Presi- 
dential impoundment  authority  in  per- 
petuity." I  also  wish  to  make  clear  tliat 
I  come  from  a  farm  State  and  repre- 
sent a  farm  district,  and  I  am,  therefore, 
p.cutely  aware  of  the  popularity  of  REAP, 
and  this  has  been  a  vei-y  difficult  decision 
for  me  to  make.  But  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  responsible  thing  for  us  to  do  today  is 
to  look  beyond  our  narrow  interests  to  the 
national  interest,  to  look  beyond  tlie  pop- 
ularity of  our  pet  projects  to  the  neces- 
sity for  economic  stability  and  fiscal 
soundness.  I,   therefore,  strongly  urge 


my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  voting 
down  the  previous  question  on  tliis  rule  so 
that  I  might  offer  an  amendment  to  Uie 
rule  which  would  make  tlie  Findley  fiscal 
responsibility  amendment  in  order,  waiv- 
ing all  points  of  order.  This  is  the  only 
way,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  can  clearly 
demonstrate  to  the  Nation  that  this 
Congress  is  truly  serious  about  all  this 
talk  of  holding  down  spending  and  avoid- 
ing fuither  inflation  and  a  tax  increase. 
I  urge  a  nay  vote  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  have  further  requests  for 
time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  do,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

At  this  time  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Teacve)  . 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  my  colleagues,  I  want  to 
make  only  about  two  points  now,  and 
then  I  will  go  into  what  I  consider  the 
serious  defects  of  tliis  bill  during  the 
general  debate. 

One  point  I  want  to  make  now,  while 
we  have  a  fairly  good  attendance,  is  that 
please,  my  colleagues,  do  not  be  misled 
by  what  REAP  stands  for  in  full.  REAP 
means  rural  environmental  assistance 
program,  but  the  environment  is  only  a 
secondary  part  of  this  whole  program. 
The  major  objective  of  the  program  as  it 
has  evolved  is  the  situation  where  it  is  an 
additional  farm  subsidy.  It  is  an  encour- 
agement to  increased  production  rather 
than  to  conserve  the  soil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  the  last  one  to 
deny  the  fact  and  the  first  to  say,  I  am 
very  happy  to  admit,  that  when  this  pro- 
gram started  back  in  the  dust  bowl  days, 
and  through  many  times  since  then,  it 
has  been  successful  and  it  has  accom- 
plished a  lot  of  good.  But  most  of  that 
good  has  been  accomplished  or  would  be 
accomplished  by  farmers  without  Fed- 
eral assistance,  because  tliey  do  not  want 
their  top  soil  to  wash  off  into  the  river 
and  go  down  to  the  sea. 

If  thiff  were  a  matter  where  the  envi- 
ronment as  such  was  really  concerned, 
or  where  it  was  an  ecological  or  a  con- 
servation matter  then  that  could  be  dif- 
ferent, but  that  is  not  the  case.  It  is 
very  strange,  I  think,  that  the  Sierra 
Club,  the  Friends  of  the  Earth,  tlie  con- 
servation societies,  and  such  groups  did 
not  appear  and  testify  at  tlie  hearings 
that  we  held  on  this  matter.  I  for  one 
have  received  no  communications  from 
any  kind  of  conservation  group  i-equest- 
iug  tliat  this  bill  be  sui>poi-ted. 

We  are  talking  about  $210  million,  I 
would  point  out  to  tiie  Members,  plus — 
plus  $42  million  just  to  administer  the 
program. 

It  is  nothing  but  an  additional  agri- 
cultural subsid,v,  and  I  would  certainly 
think  that  tlio.«e  of  you  from  the  city 
areas  would  vote  against  the  bill. 

The    SPEAKER.    The    time    of    the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 
Mr.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  (Mr.  Findley). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  action  wliich  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  UlinoLs  <Mr. 
Anderson  1  has  indicated  he  uill  take, 
that  is,  to  attempt  to  vote  down  the  pre- 


vious question  ui  order  to  make  in  order 
a  new  rule.  I  certainly  concur  with  his 
thoughts  about  the  lack  of  necessity  for 
eliminating  the  3 -day  rule.  I  appreciate 
also  very  much  his  support  for  attempt- 
ing to  make  in  order  the  amendment 
which  might  be  described  as  the  fiscal 
discipline  amendment. 

I  will  read  the  text  of  Uiat  amendment 
later  in  my  remarks,  but  I  want  to  ex- 
plain tliat  I  am  not  foreclosing  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  a  favorable  ruling  by  tlie  Cliair 
later  when  my  amendment  is  offered.  If 
tlie  previous  question  is  not  voted  down 
and  this  Ls  not  made  in  order  by  Uie 
action  of  the  House,  I  still  am  hopeful 
that  in  the  wisdom  of  Uie  Chair  it  will 
be  made  in  order  in  committee.  I  ."^ay 
that  bccau.se  there  is  really  no  precedent 
in  history  for  the  confrontation  over  Uie 
budget  which  now  occurs  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  The  first 
House  test  of  this  confrontation  defi- 
nitely is  going  to  occur  here  this  after- 
noon. That  is  why  I  feel  it  is  of  sucli  sig- 
nificance as  to  merit  the  consideration  of 
what  would  ordinarily  be  termed  a  raUier 
miusual  amendment. 

The  amendment  I  intend  to  offer  reads 
as  follows ; 

After  line  11,  add  the  following : 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  not  t*Jie  eflccl  uiuil 
such  time  as  one  of  the  following  evei.ts 
occurs:  (1)  the  enactment  of  legislation  In- 
creasing the  statutory  celling  en  the  public 
debt  by  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the 
amount  of  outlay  mandated  herein;  (2i  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  will  prcKJuoe 
a  first-year  increase  in  revenue  at  least  equal 
to  the  amount  of  outlay  mandated  henin; 
or  (3)  the  Comptroller  General  ol  the  Unit«d 
States  makes  a  determination  aj;d  so  reports 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  that  the  outlay  mandated 
herein,  together  with  all  other  outlays  ex- 
pected to  occur  durlnp  fiscal  1973.  will  not 
exceed  the  total  of  revenue  and  authorized 
public  debt  for  fiscal  1973. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  us  as  human 
beings  to  put  off  the  tough  questions  and 
to  take  the  easy  way  out.  I  recall  last 
October  when  we  last  had  the  question 
on  increa.sing  the  public  debt  ceilinc  a 
good  many  Members  voted  "no"  despite 
the  overriding  neces.Mty  for  this  act. 
There  were  163  Members  of  this  body 
who  chose  to  vote  "no"  against  a  higher 
ceiling  on  the  public  debt. 

It  was  not  too  long  ago  that  this  body 
had  before  it  a  revenue  measure  whirh  in 
effect  was  a  substantial  decrer.se  m  tnx 
revenue,  and  almost  everybody  joyfully 
voted  for  lower  taxes. 

We  have  now  an  interesting  test  before 
us  this  afternoon.  Will  this  body  really 
exercise  some  fi.'-cal  discipline?  Will  it 
delay  the  effective  date  of  thi.s  mandate 
of  expenditures  out  of  the  Trea.sury  of 
the  United  States  until  .'luch  time  as  we 
can  be  assured  that  there  is  indeed  ade- 
quate money  hi  the  Treasury  for  this 
purpo.se?  That  is  what  the  effect  of  this 
amendment:  To  assure  that  there  v^ill  be 
adequate  money  in  the  Trensuo  Ironi 
which  Uiis  expenditure  can  be  made 

We  have  confronted  the  P:es:der.t  v.ith 
an  unfortunate  dilemma.  We  have  given 
him  by  statute  a  ceilmp  on  the  public 
debt,  and  he  cannot  borrow  beyond  Uiat 
ceiling  wiUiout  another  act  of  Congress. 
We  have  given  him  various  re\enue 
niea-surcs.  and  thc.<«^ — debt  and  revenue — 
taken  togeUier  represent  the  total  that 
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Y  e  can  possibly  lawfully  spend  during  fls- 
c  il  1973.  Yet,  having  rejected  his  request 
f  >r  an  expenditure  control  measure  in  the 
li  ist  Congress,  now  we  are  trj-ing  to  over- 
r  de  his  own.  I  would  say,  courageous  in- 
d  Lvidual  effort  to  bring  about  expenditure 
cjntrol  without  the  greater  flexibility 
t  lat  act  would  have  afforded. 

One  prudent  way  to  meet  this  dilemma. 
a  id  I  do  hope  Members  on  both  sides  of 
t:  le  aisle  would  join  me  in  this  effort,  is 
t( »  support  the  motion  by  the  gentleman 
f :  om  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson)  to  vote 
djwn  the  previous  question,  to  make  in 
o  -der  the  fiscal  discipline  amendment  to 
tl  lis  bill,  and  then,  with  that  added,  we 
c  in  certainly  in  good  conscience  consider 
tlie  merits  of  the  program  which  is  the 
si  tbject  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
w  ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
n  an  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Si>eaker, 
n  imber  one,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Illinois:  His  amendment 
d  )es  not  go  to  the  merits  of  the  substan- 
ti  i-e  program  included  in  the  legislation 
f  ]  om  the  Committee  on  Agriculture? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  correct.  Instead 
it  goes  to  the  merit,  or  lack  thereof,  of 
tl  le  position  of  the  Congress  in  the  con- 
f  1  ontation  with  the  Presideut  over  fiscal 
d  scipline. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  No.  2,  we  have 
h  sard  a  gi-eat  deal  recently  about  the 
n  sed  for  the  Congress  to  be  a  partner  in 
n  aking  basic  decisions,  and  I  agree  that 
tl|e  Congress  ought  to  be  a  partner  with 

coequal  branch,  the  executive  branch 
the  Government.  My  impression  is 
that  the  attempt  by  the  gentleman  from 
n  inois  is  to  get  the  Congress  to  be  a 
pi  irtner  in  the  operation  of  fiscal  respon- 
si  >ility.  The  President  has  decided  that 
ir  order  to  achieve  a  degree  of  fiscal 
responsibility,  holding  the  line  of  $250 
bi  Llion  for  this  fiscal  year,  he  has  to  make 
seme  downward  adjustments  in  certain 
pi  ograms,  and  REAP  is  one. 

The  gentleman  says  that  if  the  Con- 
giess  wants  to  continue  this  program, 
tlen  the  Congress  has  to  be  a  partner 
in  finding  the  resources  to  pay  for  it.  Is 
tl  at  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  the 
g«  ntleman  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Indeed  that  is  a  very 
accurate  summary-. 

I  might  say  further  that  had  the  Con- 
gi  ess  approved  the  Expenditure  Control 
Act  the  President  sought  last  year,  this 
w  tuld  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tl(  man  yield  further? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m  in  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  have  a  sus- 
pi -ion,  but  I  am  not  privy  to  the  inner 
CO  imcils,  that  this  is  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber  of  bills  that  will  come  from  various 
committees  that  will  seek  to  imdo  the 
Piesident's  effort  to  hold  the  line  on 
spending  and  preclude  additional  taxes, 
ard  so  forth.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
ge  :itleman  from  Illinois,  if  and  when  this 
se  ies  of  higher  expenditure  bills  come  to 
th;  floor,  to  offer  the  same  opportvmity 
f  o  ■  Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  be  partners  in  this  effort 
fo  ■  fiscal  responsibility? 

VIr.  FINDLEY.  Indeed  it  is.  That  Is 


why  I  view  what  we  do  today  as  of  such 
vast  importance.  It  could  well  set  the 
pace  and  set  the  tone,  and  it  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  enhance  the  position  of 
the  Congress  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
It  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  show  re- 
straint and  good  judgment  and  discipline 
in  this  very  vital  field. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley) 
and  the  previous  speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anderson >.  in  urging 
defeat  of  the  previous  question  so  that 
this  amendment  would  be  offered  under 
those  circumstances  if  we  prevail,  to 
have  a  partnership  with  the  Executive 
in  fiscal  responsibility. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  request  for 
time  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  indicated  earlier 
I  hope  we  can  move  along  rapidly  with 
this,  but  I  do  feel  I  should  call  attention 
to  some  of  the  things  we  have  heard  here 
this  morning,  especially  for  some  of  my 
colleagues  who  may  not  have  been  with 
us  in  the  past.  We  are  hearing  a  recital 
of  what  we  are  going  to  hear  a  great  deal 
of  I  am  sure  in  the  next  few  weeks  or 
months.  There  are  going  to  be  other  bills 
coming  out  of  other  committees  I  am  sure 
very  much  along  these  same  lines,  be- 
cause I  think  basically  we  are  faced  with 
certain  basic  principles. 

I  for  one  am  all  in  favor  of  Congress 
as.suming  its  rightful  responsibility  in 
connection  with  trying  to  bring  our  budg- 
et under  some  control.  I  think  that 
rightfully  Congress  has  to  share  some  re- 
sponsibility. I  think  we  have  made  mis- 
takes in  the  past,  and  I  for  one  would 
hope  that  I  will  have  the  courage  and  I 
would  hope  we  all  do.  to  do  the  things  In 
the  future  to  begin  to  bring  under  con- 
trol some  of  the  problems  that  we  have 
in  connection  with  our  deficit  spending. 
I  do  think,  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  we  are  faced  with  a  challenge  that 
I  think  is  important  for  us  to  meet.  This 
is  not  a  constitutional  crisis  and  it  is  not 
being  put  on  that  basis,  this  particular 
program,  many  other  programs  were  so 
written  as  to  give  to  the  Secretary,  the 
administering  agent,  very  broad  flexi- 
bility in  carrying  out  the  program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  had  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  or  the  Secretary 
utilized  his  power  imder  that  flexible  ar- 
rangement from  a  standpoint  of  some  re- 
ductions, reasonable  reductions,  as  I 
think  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past,  I 
certainly  would  have  accepted  it  and  I 
think  basically  that  American  agricul- 
ture would  have  accepted  it. 

But.  unfortunately,  we  have  suddenly 
been  faced  with  what  is  no  longer  any 
consideration  about  the  use  of  that  meth- 
od to  bring  into  balance  expenditures 
along  with  income,  but  rather  the  picking 
and  choosing  of  particular  programs 
which  the  administration  wants  to  go 
forward  with  and  to  stop  those  which 
it  does  not  like. 

This,  to  me,  is  an  infringement  upon 
the  power,  the  prerogatives,  the  policy- 
making power  of  this  Congre.ss.  I  propose 
to  fight  it  on  that  basis,  and  I  would  hope 


that  this  Congress,  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  are  willing  to  stand  up  and 
to  meet  their  share  of  responsibility  of 
bringing  our  budget  into  balance,  but  at 
the  same  time  not  to  permit  dictation 
as  to  priorities  or  to  programs. 

This  is  what  this  is  all  about.  We  gave 
this  flexibility,  and  I  think  the  flexibility 
we  gave  to  the  Secretary  in  this  instance 
has  been  abused.  I  happen  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Earl  Butz.  I  think 
he  is  a  very  able  man.  I  think  basically 
he  is  trying  to  do  some  things  to  help 
agriculture  but  unfortunately  in  connec- 
tion with  this  particular  area,  he  is  not 
calling  the  shots.  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  OMB  is  calling  the  shots.  There  i.s 
no  question  about  it,  they  have  their  own 
pet  programs  and  they  have  their  par- 
ticular hates.  Many  of  us  have  been  con- 
fronted with  this  over  the  years,  so  they 
are  now  going  along  with  their  pet  pro- 
grams, and  those  programs  which  they 
dislike,  wham.  "We  will  just  cut  them 
off  at  the  throat." 

That  is  the  thing  that  I  object  to. 

Lst  me  conclude  quickly.  We  are  go- 
ing td"  be  asked  here  to  vote  down  the 
previous  question  to  make  in  order  an 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois fMr.  FINDLEY),  frankly,  to  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  this  bill.  Let  us  not 
kid  oyrselves  about  this.  We  become 
amused  at  people  who  say,  "We  are  all 
for  this,  but  we  have  a  way  to  sink  the 
ship." 

That  is  all  this  amounts  to.  This  sim- 
ply places  a  burden  upon  the  operation 
of  the  program  which  would  make  it  to- 
tally unworkable  and  impossible  to  com- 
ply with.  That  is  all  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois amounts  to. 

I  do  not  care  how  we  cut  it  or  how  we 
slice  it,  it  would  just  as  well  be  saying 
that  a  vote  for  that  amendment  is  a  vote 
against  this  bill.  Just  put  that  in  your 
pipe  and  smoke  it,  because  that  is  what 
it  amounts  to. 

So,  I  hope  the  Members  will  vote  up 
the  previous  question  and  adopt  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

Tlae  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  or- 
dering the  previous  question. 

Tlie  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

-The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  237,  nays  150, 
not  voting  44,  as  follows: 


[Ron  No.  141 

YEAS— 237 

Abdiior 

Annunzio 

Bolaud 

Abzut; 

Ashley 

Boiling 

Adams 

Aspln 

Bowen 

Ale.xancler 

Barrett 

Brademas 

Anderson. 

Bergland 

Brasco 

Calif. 

Blester 

Breaus 

Andrews. 

Bingham. 

Breckinridge 

N.  Dak. 

Blatnlk 

Brlnkle7 
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Brooks 

Brown,  C%Ilf. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byron 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Carney,  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey,  Tex. 

Chappell 

Clark 

Clay 

Cohen 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Culver 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniels, 
Domlnlck  V. 

Danielson 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  B.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Denholm 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Eilberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Fascell 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraaer 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlfflths 
Gunter 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Echmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hawkins 


Anderson,  ni. 
Archer 
Arends 
Armstrong 
Ashbrook 
Bafalis 
Baker 
Beard 
Bennett 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Butler 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
ClawBon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cochran 
Collier 
CoUina 
Conable 


Hays 
Hebert 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Ichord 

Johnson,  Calif, 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kluczynakl 
Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
McFaU 
McSpadden 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Mahon. 
Mann 
Mathi«,  Ga. 
Mataunaga 
Mayne 
'  Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvlnsky 
Mllford 
Miller 
Mills,  Ark. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Mlzell 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'NeUl 
Owens 
Passman 
Patman 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Poftge 
Podell 
Preyer 
Price,  111. 

NAYS— 150 

Conlan 
Cougblin 
Crane 
Cronln 
Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Dellenback 
Dennl« 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Findley 
Fish 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Prenzel 
Froehlich 
Oilman 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Oude 
Guyer 
Haley 


Qulllen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Stanton. 
James  V. 

Stark 

Steele 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Sullivan 

Ssrmlngton 

Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tleman 
UdaU 
UUman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Vigorlto 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
White 
Whltten 
WUaon, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Winn 
Wolir 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Ga. 
Young,  B.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Hanrahan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hill  is 

Hlnshaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCoUlster 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKinney 


Madlgan 

Mallliard 

Mallary 

Maraziti 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Mazzoll 

Michel 

Mills,  Md. 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Nelsen 
O'Brien 
Parris 

Powell,  Ohio 
Pritchard 
Quie 

Rallsback 
Regula 
Rhodes 


Rinaldo 

Robinson,  Va. 

Robison,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steelman 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 


Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Towell,  Nev. 

Treen 

Veysey 

Walsh 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whltehurst 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  m. 

Zion 


NOT  VOTING— 44 


Addabbo 

Andrews,  N.C. 

BadUlo 

Bell 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Blackburn 

Burke,  Calif. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Chamberlain 

Chisholm 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Derwinski 

Edwards,  Ala. 


Esch 

Frelinghuysen 

Frey 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Jarman 

King 

Koch 

K3rro8 

Martin,  Nebr. 

McKay 

Myers 

Nedzl 

O'Hara 

Patten 


Pepper 
Pettis 
Price,  Tex. 
Ran  gel 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 
Rooney,  N.Y. 
Roybal 
Satterfleld 
Staggers 
Steed 

Steiger,  Ariz. 
Stokes 
Vander  Jagt 
Waldie 


So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Burke  of  Florida  against. 

Mr.  King  for,  with  Mr.  Derwinski  against. 

Mr.  Bevill  for,  with  Mr.  Preltnghuysen 
against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Ne- 
braska aigainst. 

Mr.   Waldie  for,   with  Mr.  Myers  against. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  for,  with  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Arizona  against. 

Mr.  Patten  for,  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Satterfleld. 
Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Prey. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  O'Hara  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Roncallo  of  Wyoming  with  Mr.  Delaney. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  2107)  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  rural  en- 
vironmental assistance  program. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN    THE    COMMrrrEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  2107,  with 
Mr.  GiAiMO  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  flrst  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr.  Poace)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Teague) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage ). 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr. 
Scherle)  . 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chah-man,  on 
December  22,  1972,  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica awakened  to  learn  of  an  unbelievable 
situation.  They  discovered  that  the  one 
program  that  had  served  this  country 
so  capably  for  almost  40  years  faced 
annihilation.  In  short,  there  was  to  be 
no  more  Federal  money  for  rural  envi- 
ronmental assistance.  As  many  Members 
of  Congress  and  many  people  through- 
out rural  America  began  to  realize.  REAP 
would  give  way  to  the  economic  rape  of 
rural  America. 

It  is  difQcult  to  understand  why  REAP, 
which  has  served  so  many  people  for  so 
long,  has  suddenly,  arbitrarily,  and  with- 
out any  congressional  consultation  been 
eliminated  by  Executive  order.  The  peo- 
ple living  in  metropolitan  areas  should 
remember  that  they  live  in  a  wonderful 
country.  They  spend  only  16  percent  of 
their  disposable  income  for  food.  This  is 
the  best  buy,  anywhere,  ever. 

Americans  enjoy  this  exclusive  oppor- 
timity  only  because  of  programs  like 
REAP,  funded  through  the  wisdom  of 
Congress.  With  the  help  of  REAP,  the 
farmers  have  been  able  to  rise  above  the 
bare  subsistence  level  to  compete  fairly 
with  other  segments  of  our  economy. 

As  I  see  It  today,  the  primary  proialem 
is  that  nobody  representing  rural  Amer- 
ica sits  on  the  staff  at  1600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  The  last  man  we  had  down  there 
was  a  geologist,  and,  as  I  have  said  many 
times,  "What  the  heck  does  he  know 
about  agriculture?"  The  President's  re- 
cent criticism  of  REAP  proves  once  again 
the  inefiBciency  of  White  House  staff 
work  on  agricultural  affairs. 

We  represent  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  total  population.  Today's  farmer 
bears  even  greater  responsibilities  than 
his  predecessors.  It  has  been  said  that  if 
a  farmer  cannot  survive  without  funds 
from  REAP,  he  should  not  be  a  farmer. 
But  the  money  he  receives,  an  average 
of  $330,  does  not  line  his  owti  pocket.  He 
has  to  supplement  this  sum  with  an  ad- 
ditional $670.  The  combined  contribu- 
tions of  Government — one-third — and 
citizen — two-thirds — provides  $1,000  in 
sound  conservation  practices,  benefiting 
the  general  public  as  well  as  the  farmer. 
Last  year,  for  instance,  the  farmer 
earned  a  net  of  only  $7,000  nationally, 
and  52  percent  of  that  was  earned  by 
moonlighting  on  other  jobs. 

The  farmer  delivers  a  plentiful  supply 
of  the  highest  quality  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices  to  the  entire  country. 
He  should  not  be  penalized  by  the  elimi- 
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1  lation  of  programs  like  REAP  which  are 
•'  ital  to  his  continuing  eflBciency. 

We  have  heard  the  argument  that  only 

10  percent  of  those  eligible  participate 

i  n  this  farm  program.  But  when  there  Is 

I  >nly  enough  money  for  20  percent,  then 

]  lo  one  else  can  participate. 

According  to  my  coimty  ASC  office,  74 
armers  are  enrolled  in  the  program  but 
i  k  backlog  of  more  than  100  applicants  is 
waiting  to  sign  up.  The  USDA  has  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  while  fewer  than  20 
]  lercent  of  the  farmers  now  participate, 
more  than  40  percent  would  do  so  if 
1  (latching  funds  were  available. 

I  have  here  a  legislative  digest  which 
\  ras  passed  out  to  me  this  morning.  Let 
1  ae  read  out  to  the  Members  some  of  the 
]  arm  organizations  supporting  REAP: 
1  he  National  Grange,  the  Milk  Producers 
]  'ederation,  the  Naticxial  Farm  Organiza- 
1  ion,  and  the  Naticsial  Wildlife  Federa- 
ILon. 

On  the  back  of  this  digest,  the  foUow- 
1  ng  statement  appears : 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  does  not  sup- 
I  ort  this  legislation. 

This  Is  very  puzzling  because  I  am 
1  olding  an  editorial  here  from  the  Iowa 
]  'arm  Bureau  spokesman,  dated  Janu- 
i  ry  13.  1973,  entitled  "Reinstate  REAP 
I'unds." 

The  editorial  follows: 
( From   the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau   Spokesman, 
Jan.  13,  1973) 
Reinst.we  reap  FUTfDS 

No  one  has  spolcen  out  more  strongly  than 
1  arm  Bureau  on  the  need  to  reduce  federal 
E  lending.  And  Farm  Bureau  last  spring  rec- 
c  tnmended  specific  cuts  In  the  present  federal 
t  udget  of  nearly  $21  billion. 

But  this  present  budget  cutting  approach 
I  in't  accjeptable  as  important  programs  are 
t  elng  wiped  out  and  it  appears  that  agricul- 
t  jre  and  farm  people  are  bearing  the  brunt 
c  t  the  budget  cutting. 

If  a  solid  review  of  priorities  can't  be  ac- 
e  smpllshed  now  (and  budget  cuts  announced 
t  idicated  It  hasn't  been  done> .  a  more  accept- 
a  ble  approach  would  be  a  percentage  reduc- 
t  on  In  federal  spending  in  all  areas — defense. 
1:  ealtb.  welfare,  education,  etc. 

The  administration's  cut  In  the  Riu-al  En- 
vlronmental  Assistance  Program  (REAP)  Is 
1  iconslstent  with  other  actions  of  the  ad- 
E  ilnlstration  and  society's  goal  to  Improve  the 
e  ivlronment. 

Agriculture  Is  being  asked  to  do  more  to 
c  >Dtrol  poUution.  EPA  has  announced  new 
r  ig^ulations  dealing  with  water  quality  con- 
t  'ol.  including  some  Impractical  ones  dealing 
V  1th  agriculture. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  elimination 
c  r  the  REAP  funds  will  seriously  hamper  con- 
s  ^^vat  ion  and  water  poUutlon  programs  In 
I  >wa  and  across  the  nation.  This  is  recognized 
t  r  farmers  and  by  those  responsible  for  pol- 
ii  y  and  administration  of  these  pollution 
ontrol  and  conservation  programs.  But  it 
a  >parently  Is  not  recognized  by  the  budget- 
c  itters  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

There  Is  widespread  recognition  that  the 
b  fneflts  from  good  conservation  programs 
a  -e  community  and  statewide  and  individual 
f  irmers  shouldn't  be  made  to  bear  the  entire 
c  >st.  In  some  cases,  farmers  will  see  little 
d  rect  benefit  from  some  conservation  prac- 
t  ces  during  their  lifetime. 

Even  If  farmers  could  afford  these  practices 
t  ecause  of  higher  farm  income  in  1972  as 
s  )me  administration  officials  believe  (which 
1:  erroneous  > ,  you  could  make  the  same  argu- 
r  lent  that  turban  residents  do  not  need  fed- 
e-al  grants  for  sewage  treatment  facilities 
a  xd  poUutlon  control  programs  since  their 


Income  was  up  substantially  in  1972  and 
cities  are  receiving  millions  of  dollars  in  fed- 
eral revenue  sharing  funds.  But  only  agricul- 
ture has  lost  Its  fundi  for  pollution  control. 
The  Nixon  administration  should  immedi- 
ately reinstate  funds  for  the  RE.AP  program 
for  cost-sharing  for  those  soil  and  water  con- 
servation practices  and  structures  which 
contribute  to  the  attainment  of  pollution 
prevention,  enduring  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental enliancement. 

It  does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  sense 
to  me  for  the  American  Farm  Bureau — 
and  I  am  a  member — to  send  out  a  state- 
ment opposing  the  Iowa  Farm  Bu- 
reau's stand  on  this  bill.  They  do  not 
represent  the  people  from  my  district, 
and  apparently  they  do  not  even  repre- 
sent their  own  organization  in  the  State 
of  Iowa. 

We  have  discussed  ecology  and  the  en- 
vironment many  times  and  debated  a 
number  of  proposals  to  benefit  them.  Yet, 
REAP  has  been  in  effect  for  almost  40 
yeais  doing  a  tremendous  job  for  every- 
one. 

All  Americans  drink  clearer  water, 
breathe  fresher  air.  protect  their  wild- 
life, and  sail  better  because  ol  REAP. 

Critics  of  the  program  point  to  the 
$19  billion  made  by  farmers  last  year 
and  assert  that  they  can  pay  for  it  them- 
selves. But  no  one  mentions  the  low  in- 
come these  same  farmers  earned  in  1971, 
1970,  1969.  and  earlier.  Can  anyone  as- 
sure me  that  in  1973  the  average  farmer 
will  make  enough  to  afford  all  the  com- 
mon conservation  practices  needed  on 
his  farm?  Of  course  not,  farming  is  a 
big  gamble  at  best. 

It  was  at  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee hearings  the  other  day  when  Roy 
Ash,  the  new  OMB  Director,  was  asked 
about  aid  for  North  Vietnam.  As  yet  no 
fimds  have  been  requested.  But  any 
money  over  and  above  that  already 
budgeted  would  have  to  come  out  of  the 
$250-binion  total.  Thus  additional  cuts 
will  have  to  be  made  in  the  very  do- 
mestic programs  we  are  talking  about. 
Does  the  majority  of  this  committee  be- 
lieve that  we  cannot  afford  $200  million 
to  conserve  America's  environment 
while  we  blithely  hand  out  aid  to  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam?  I  think  not. 

Tliis  is  not  a  feud  with  the  administra- 
tion. We  do  not  object  to  a  spending  ceil- 
ing, but  Congress  should  play  a  strong 
role  in  determining  priorities.  This  is  a 
matter  of  principle.  Rural  America  still 
does  not  earn  as  much  income  as  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  today.  The  highest  pro- 
portion of  poor  still  lives  in  the  country. 
Yet,  Roy  Ash  admitted  that  Agriculture's 
budget  suffered  more  than  any  other 
Etepartment. 

In  voting  for  this  bill,  which  is  iden- 
tical to  one  I  introduced  the  opening  day 
of  Congress,  cosponsored  by  73  Members 
represents  almost  all  political  philoso- 
piiies,  you  will  insure  tlie  continuation  of 
a  vital  environmental  program.  I  urge 
the  committee  to  support  this  bill. 

Following  are  two  eloquent  editorials 
from  Iowa  radio  stations  backing  the 
reinstatement  of  REAP : 

Editobi.\i. — WHO  Station,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa 

I  think  American  farmers  are  feeling  a 
little  like  the  President  Is  pulling  th«  rug 
out  from  under  them. 


We're  referring  to  the  sudden  announce- 
ment of  massive  cutbacks  In  spending  for 
REAP  .  .  .  Rural  Environmental  Assistance 
Program  .  .  .  cutting  out  PHA  disaster  loans 
.  .  .  and  severely  cutting  down  on  Sli^;  ASC 
loans  for  crop-drying  set-upa  .  .  .  and  totally 
eliminating  ASC  5'i  '>  loans  for  storing  high 
moisture  com. 

We  can  understand  the  USDA's  planning 
to  cut  In  ha^^  the  amount  of  money  spent 
to  finance  the  governments  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. In  the  face  of  good  prices  now,  and 
export  demand,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  no  alternative,  really,  than  to  try  to  exit 
the  amount  of  tax  dollars  going  Into  divert- 
ing acres  from  crop  production.  But  eliminat- 
ing the  REAP  .  .  .  and  the  decent-interest 
loans  of  51/2 '/o  .  .  .  and  the  FHA  disaster 
loans  ...  is  not  warranted. 

Even  conservative  Iowa  Republican  farm- 
ers  who  voted  for  Nixon,  feel  this  Is  a  mis- 
take. And  It  Is  strictly  an  administration 
Judgment.  Not  to  be  blamed  on  Congress, 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

EDrroRiAL — KMNS  Station,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa 

Practically  every  farm-connected  group 
in  tlie  Midwest  has  voiced  strong  opposi- 
tion to  President  Nixon's  decision  to  cut  costs 
by  dropping  certain  farm  programs  worth 
about  1.5  million  dollars  per  year.  KMNS 
couldn't  agree  more. 

One  program,  the  Rural  Environmental 
Assistance  Program  or  "REAP",  has  given 
thousands  of  farmers  the  incentive  and 
funds  to  undertake  environmental  programs 
that  otherwise  would  be  left  undone.  For 
36  years,  the  program  has  helped  build  ter- 
races, contour  strips,  wind  breaks,  wUdllfe 
plots,  and  other  projects. 

In  the  last  full  year  for  which  figures  are 
available.  Woodbury  Countlans  received  over 
37-thousand  dollars  of  matching  funds  for 
REAP  projects.  Farmers  In  Dakota  County, 
Nebraska  received  over  39-thousand  dollars. 
Across  Iowa  27-thousand  farmers  received 
5' ^-million  dollars  In  Federal  funds.  Ne- 
braska farmers  spent  about  4-mlllion  dollars 
during  the  last  repwrtlng period. 

Senators  and  Congressmen  will  argue  that 
some  farm  programs  are  Intended  to  help 
farmers  at  the  expense  of  other  citizens. 
Programs  like  REAP  benefit  everyone.  Water 
pollution  Is  curtailed  by  proper  soU  man- 
agement. The  better  the  quality  of  soli,  the 
more  food  can  be  grown,  and  tlie  less  it  will 
cost . 

It's  KMNS  Viewpoint  Congress  should  re- 
store funds  for  The  Rural  Environmental  As- 
sistance Program. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  very  much  opposed  to 
this  bill  for  reasons  which  I  have  set 
forth  in  the  minority  report  which  I 
signed  along  with  seven  others  of  my 
colleagues. 

Let  me  start  out  by  saying  that  the 
consei'vation  program  has  been,  through 
the  years,  a  good  progi-am.  It  started  in 
the  dust  bowl  days.  It  did  a  lot  of  good 
tlien  and  it  has  done  many  worthwhile 
things  diu-ing  the  last  35  or  40  years. 

It  has  evolved  into  a  situation  far 
afield  from  just  conservation.  What  it 
amounts  to  now  is  mosUy  another  farm 
subsidy  payable  to  the  farmers  for  in- 
creased production.  It  provides  money 
which  is  used  in  addition  to  some  items, 
which  I  concede  are  true  conservation 
practices,  but  let  me  remind  the  Mem- 
bers that  these  are  the  types  of  things 
or  some  of  the  things  which  go  into 
making  a  part  of  the  present  program: 
Limestone  application,  construction  of 
fences,  home  gardens,  wells  for  livestock, 
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drainage,  irrigation,  brush  removal,  ir- 
rigation systems  and  wildhfe  ponds. 

If  this  were  a  total  en'vironmental 
measure,  I  wonder  why  the  Wilderness 
Society  or  any  of  the  conversation  groups 
did  not  appear  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  when  we  held  extensive 
hearings  on  this  proposal.  They  did  not, 
which  Indicates  to  me  that  those  of  us 
who  are  concerned,  as  we  all  are,  about 
the  environmental  and  ecology  and  con- 
servation problems  need  not  have  any 
fear  of  bringing  the  wrath  of  the  envi- 
ronmentalists down  on  our  shoulders  if 
we  show  some  fiscal  responsibility  and 
vote  against  this  bill. 

We  are  talking  about  $210  milUon 
which  the  President  would  be  ordered 
to  spend,  between  now  and  July  1.  The 
Senate  has » not  even  held  hearings  on 
this  bill.  It  probably  will  and  probably 
will  pass  the  bill,  but  it  could  not  possi- 
bly go  into  effect  imtil  after  the  first  of 
March.  Therefore,  there  would  be  four 
months  where  the  President  would  be 
ordered  to  spend  $210  million. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  you  that 
this  bill  carries  an  annual  administra- 
tion cost  of  $42  million.  There  are  600 
Federal  employees  fully  engaged  in  this 
type  of  operation. 

I  repeat,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  pro- 
duction subsidy,  supplemental  subsidy, 
rather  than  a  truly  conservationist 
matter. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  read  two 
things  Into  the  Record.  The  first  is  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  a  farmer  in 
North  Dakota: 

Lakota,  N.  Dak., 
January  31, 1973. 
Rep.  Charles  M.  Teagtte : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  hear  Congress  wants  to  restore 
the  Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Water  Bank  Program. 

I  have  been  a  farmer  here  all  my  life.  I 
am  age  67  and  I  want  to  tell  you  we  don't 
need  REAP  and  Water  Bank  programs. 

The  Water  Bank  Just  deprived  small  farm- 
ers from  cutting  hay  for  livestock  on  this 
low  land,  and  so  they  had  to  sell  their  live- 
stock when  the  big  farmers  signed  this  land 
up  for  government  payments. 

This  was  just  some  more  free  money  for 
big  farmers  and  more  weeds  to  let  grow  on 
this  low  land. 

The  REAP  program  never  did  amount  to 
very  much  money  for  each  farmer,  and  what 
we  were  paid  for,  we  would  have  done  on 
our  own  anyway. 

The  small  farmers  who  remain  on  the  farms 
and  ranches  of  this  nation  are  fighting  for 
survival. 

The  government  paying  big  payments  to 
big  farmers,  that  are  financially  already  well 
off,  are  driving  the  small  farmers  off  their 
land  by  the  thousands. 

That  is  why  I  have  been  opposed  to 
many  of  these  farm  prc^crams. 

The  letter  continues: 

Top  payments  of  $55,000  to  big  farmers 
are  way  out  of  line. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  small  family  type 
farmers  is  not  the  real  beneficiary  of  our 
present  farm  programs. 

We  wovdd  be  a  thousand  times  better  off 
If  no  payments  were  made  to  any  fanner, 
big  or  small. 

We  desperately   need   an   end   to  federal 
farm  programs. 
Thank  you. 

JasB  KxrrzMAK. 


In  final  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  read 
two  paragraphs  from  an  article  which 
appeared  in  Time  magazine,  February  12, 
1973: 

Bucking  the  Budget 

Rarely  has  a  President  attacked  so  many 
vested  interests  at  one  time  as  Richard 
Nixon  has  with  his  proposed  budget  cuts. 
Rarely  have  so  many  vested  Interests  Joined 
in  trying  to  make  the  President  back  down. 
Lobbyists  have  poured  into  Washington  to 
seek  out  and  pressure  members  of  CJongress, 
many  of  whom  welcome  the  inveisibn.  They 
themselves  are  angry  at  the  President  for 
Impounding  funds  that  Congress  has 
appropriated. 

Helping  the  farmers  is  an  unlikely  ally: 
the  National  Limestone  Institute.  Although 
only  4''c  of  the  industry's  output  is  pur- 
chased by  farmers,  Lobbyist  Robert  Koch  is 
putting  up  a  100 -"r  fight  to  save  REAP.  The 
institute  has  sent  out  15,000  protest  letters 
to  various  policymakers  as  well  as  to  county 
agents  and  farmers. 

Let  me  remind  the  Members  that 
President  Nixon  is  not  the  first  Presi- 
dent to  recommend  either  cutting  back 
or  abolishing  the  REAP  program.  Presi- 
dent Truman  did.  President  Eisenhower 
did.  President  Kermedy  did.  President 
Johnson  did.  Now  President  Nixon  is 
making  a  similar  sensible,  fiscally  re- 
sponsible recommendation,  which  I  hope 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  will  a(lopt. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Burton)  . 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

This  particular  legislation  probably 
does  not  affect,  in  terms  of  districts  of 
Members,  any  more  than  perhaps  10  to 
20  percent  of  the  Members  sitting  in  the 
House. 

I  would  urge  upon  my  colleagues  rep- 
resenting the  urban  and  suburban  areas 
to  recognize  that  we  have  a  collective  re- 
sponsibility to  reaffirm  that  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  coequal  branch  of 
the  Government. 

The  Congress  has  worked  its  will  with 
respect  to  this  program.  The  executive 
is  flouting  the  will  of  the  Congress. 

I  would  submit  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  all  of  us,  from  the  cities  and  sub- 
urbs as  well  as  from  the  nu'al  areas,  to 
reaffirm  the  congressional  will  in  this 
respect. 

Just  as  this  legislation  does  not  affect 
the  majority  of  our  districts,  similarly 
other  legislation  that  we  will  be  con- 
sidering may  not  necessarily  affect  a 
majority  of  the  constituencies  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  But  if  we  extend  a 
helping  hand  one  to  the  other  and 
strengthen  each  other's  cause  we  are  a 
good  deal  more  apt  to  succeed  in  the 
effort  to  reassert  and  reaffirm  the  con- 
gressional will  over  legislative  matters 
brought  before  this  Congress. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments  and  I  applaud  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  REAP 
program  and  I  urge  passage  of  this  bill 
as  reported  from  committee. 


Yet,  I  believe  we  are  fooling  ourselves 
if  we  see  today's  battle  solely  in  terms 
of  a  struggle  by  Congress  to  reassert  it- 
self in  a  fight  with  an  intransigent  ad- 
ministration. 

That,  of  course,  is  at  stake,  but  it  is 
not  the  important  matter  at  issue  today. 

Instead,  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  the 
thrust  behind  the  Nixon  strategies 
which  are  hurting  every  poor,  working- 
poor  and  blue  collar  citizen  in  this  coim- 
tr>' — be  they  urban  or  rural. 

Notice  who  Nixon  attacks  first.  Does 
he  touch  the  farmers  who  receive  be- 
tween $500,000  and  $3.5  million  annu- 
ally in  crop  subsidies?  The  producers — 
of  whom  there  were  300  in  1970— who  got 
over  $100,000  each? 

Is  it  the  corporate  farms  that  are  af- 
fected? We  know  the  answer  is  "no  "  be- 
cause these  huge  company-farms  can 
absorb  minor  cost  increments  and  are 
able  to  pass  these  increased  costs  on  to 
consumers. 

But  for  the  small  family  farm,  there 
are  no  easy  answers,  and  every  time  the 
administration  and  its  corporate  friends 
are  able  to  get  away  with  cutting  pro- 
grams such  as  REAP  while  ignoring  the 
real  agricultural  subsidies,  and  give- 
aways it  forces  the  smaller  farmer  right 
into  the  hands  of  the  corporate  giants 
or  to  outright  abandonment  of  their 
properties. 

And  If  remind  my  colleagues  that  we 
are  never  going  to  be  able  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  myriad  of  urban  prob- 
lems unless  we  first  reverse  the  out-mi- 
gration from  the  rural  areas  to  the  cities. 

The  administration  willingly  subsidizes 
the  massive  capital  expenditures  of  the 
corporate  farms,  but  when  Nixon  poli- 
cies force  the  small  farmer  and  his  work- 
ers off  their  land  and  into  the  cities,  the 
administration  cuts  back  on  funds  to 
handle  job-training,  health  and  educa- 
tion for  these  people — and  then  says 
"Help  yourselves  first." 

That  is  utter  nwisense,  and  that  is  why 
we  must  act  to  help  the  small  farmer 
through  REAP  and  related  programs. 

I  note  today  that  the  lines  are  drawTi 
very  effectively  between  farm  lobbies 
against  this  proposal — notably  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  its  large-farm  membership — 
and  the  National  Farmers  Union  and  the 
National  Farmers  Organization — two 
groups  who  I  believe  represent  the  real 
backbone  of  the  agricultural  heritage  of 
this  Nation  and  two  groups  who  are  for 
this  bill. 

I  believe  that  members  of  the  NFU 
and  the  NFO  now  realize  what  the  role 
of  "victim"  in  this  society  feels  like.  And 
I  hope  that  all  of  us  will  be  able  to  see 
the  need  and  Importance  of  working  to- 
gether in  a  true  coalition  of  victims — the 
blacks,  browns,  native  Americans,  the 
poor  and  working  poor,  the  blue  collar 
and  middle  class,  the  women,  the  envi- 
ronmentalists, the  senior  citizens — all  of 
those  persons  who  are  manipulated  by 
the  establishment  and  set  to  fighting  for 
crumbs  by  it. 

For  the  members  of  such  a  coalition, 
the  Issue  today  of  the  REAP  program  is 
just  one  skirmish  in  a  much  larger  bat- 
tle. We  have  the  power  to  work  together 
to  change  this  Nation,  and  to  bring  about 
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a  society  based  on  justice,  freedom  and 
equity. 

And  that  is  the  true  nature  of  this  vote 
today. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Chair- 
nuui,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  'Mr.  Rhodes)  . 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  join  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Agricultiu-e  Commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  W.  R.  'Bob"  Poage. 
in  support  of  legislation  to  continue  the 
highly  successful  nu-al  environmental  as- 
sistance program. 

Through  this  program,  over  1  million 
farmers  annually  invest  their  own 
money — many  times  in  excess  of  the  Fed- 
eral funding — to  build  terraces,  construct 
diversion  dams,  and  institute  pollution 
abatement  practices. 

The  benefits  of  this  program  have  been 
far -ranging  and  affect  all  Americans.  Let 
me  point  out  what  should  be  an  obvious 
fact  to  my  urban  colleagues  who  are 
naturally  interested  In  increased  food 
costs.  We  hear  a  lot  about  proposed  price 
:ontrols  as  a  possible  alternative  to  the 
food  cost  problem.  Let  us  consider  the 
tind  of  problem  we  will  face  if  the  con- 
sumer cannot  find  quality  food  on  the 
counter.  The  answer  to  the  food  price 
lilemma  is  in  productivity  and  in  fair 
;>rice8  for  farm  producst.  This,  in  turn,  is 
determined  In  part  f  rc»n  the  conservation 
uul  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources, 
rhat  is  what  REAP  program  is  all  about 
md  why  those  of  us  famiMar  with  the 
irogram  believe  it  does  nowepresent  a 
:ost,  but  an  investment  that  benefits  both 
Jie  fanner  and  the  consumer. 

For  example.  In  my  home  State  of 
tCansas  in  1972,  about  80  percent  of  all 
ihe  cost-share  funds  in  icn.rnmft  were 
Lised  <m  t^  four  leading  practices — ter- 
races, farm  ponds,  waterways,  and  soil 
itabilizing  seeding  prognuns.  The  1972 
Kansas  REAP  allocation  of  $6,355,000 
}roduced  approximately  8,387  miles  of 
^rraces;  2.334  farm  reservoirs;  7,887 
icres  of  waterways;  and  58.551  acres  of 
ioil  stabilizing  seeding  programs  not  to 
n^iUoD  a  host  of  other  soil  and  water 
M>nservatl<m  measures.  These  cost-shar- 
ng  Incentives  were  sufficient  to  encour- 
ige  soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
)n  12,000  separate  farms.  The  maximum 
jayment  of  $2,500  insured  benefit  to  the 
;  mall  farmer. 

Yet,  despite  the  success  of  this  pro- 
n-am.  much  remains  to  be  done.  Statis- 
ics  from  the  latest  conservation  needs 
nventory  in  Kansas  i-eveal  that  over  60 
)ercent  of  the  49.4  million  acres  in  the 
State  need  erosion  control  and  soil  and 
vater  c(»servati(Mi  practices.  Much  of 
his  acreage  will  continue  to  lose  pro- 
lucti\ity  and  create  pollution  problems 
(rithout  the  REAP  cost-sharing  Incen- 
ives. 

Despite  recent  inc<Hne  gains,  the  aver- 
tge  tneome  of  fanners  is  only  80  percent 
tt  the  median  income  ot  wage  earners  in 

he  nonf  arm  sector.  Recent  income  gains 


may  be  accurate  from  the  standpoint  of 
USDA  statistics,  but  that  Income  does 
not  exist  In  the  pockets  of  farmers.  Al- 
though prices  are  Improved,  the  farmer 
has  nothing  to  sell. 

As  a  result,  the  continued  fann  price - 
cost  squeeze  will  force  many  farmers  to 
forgo  long-range  costly  conservation 
measures.  This  will  not  only  set  back  our 
effort  to  clean  up  our  environment,  but 
will  also  have  long-range  implications 
for  our  Nation's  food  supply. 

I  understand  and  support  the  commit- 
ment to  fiscal  responsibility  and  the 
obvious  need  for  us  to  restore  common- 
sense  to  our  Federal  spending.  We  must 
employ  restraint  in  the  interest  of  eco- 
nomic stability.  If  we  win  the  fight 
against  inflation,  the  farmer  and  all  citi- 
zens will  be  able  to  spend  more  of  their 
own  money,  or  save  it,  or  lower  the  cost 
of  their  business  operations. 

The  American  farmer  is  willing  to  as- 
sume his  fair  share  of  responsibility  in 
this  effort.  However,  farmers  and  con- 
servationists were  justifiably  shocked 
with  the  announcement  that  the 
REAP  program  was  to  be  completely 
terminated.  It  is  one  thing  to  trim  the 
fat  frwn  a  Federal  program  or  to  limit 
this  cost-sharing  assistance  to  the  basic 
soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
and  environmental  protection.  It  is 
quite  another  to  employ  a  "meat  ax" 
approach  in  an  arbitrai-y  fashion  as  we 
have  witnessed  in  the  tennination  of 
REAP  assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague  from 
Nortli  Carolina,  the  honorable  Wilmer 
D.  Meell,  will  Introduce  an  amendment 
that  would  fund  the  REAP  program  at  a 
level  of  $140  million,  the  figure  an- 
nounced by  the  USDA  last  fall.  Farmers 
programed  their  operations  to  reflect  par- 
ticipation at  that  level.  They  have  a  right 
to  count  on  the  Government's  commit- 
ment and  the  program  Itself  has  earned 
the  right  to  continuation  chi  its  own 
merits. 

While  I  support  the  efforts  to  restore 
funding  to  the  rural  environmental  as- 
sistance program,  I  do  not  feel  the  at- 
tempt In  HJl.  2107  adequately  takes 
into  account  the  goal  of  reducing  Fed- 
eral expenditures  In  the  effort  to  fight 
inflation.  Worse,  it  would  simply  dictate 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agrriculture  that  he 
spend  $225  million  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  That  kind  of  dic- 
tate, Mr.  Chairman,  Is  just  as  Irresponsi- 
ble as  was  the  termination  action  taken 
by  those  within  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

The  Mlzen  amendment  represents  re- 
sponsible legislation  and  is  fiscally 
sound.  The  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion should  carry  with  It  the  mandate 
that  appropriate  USDA  officials  should 
work  with  the  House  and  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committees  to  establish  program 
priorities  and  g\ildellnes. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  If  we  are  going  to  be 
successful  in  restoring  funds  for  pro- 
gi-ams  of  proven  worth,  regardless  of  area 
of  interest  or  the  agency,  we  must  work 
with  the  President  in  recommending 
which  programs  can  be  cut  back  and 
what  new  priorities  can  be  set.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Mizell 
amendment    as    a    fi.scally    responsible 


means  of  carrying  out  the  Government's 
earlier  commitment  regarding  REAP, 
and  as  a  means  to  continue  a  most  need- 
ed program  of  rural  environmental  as- 
sistance. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  heard 
much  discussion  about  the  need  to  bring 
the  Federal  budget  under  control  and 
for  Congress  to  reassert  its  constitutional 
authority.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  we 
must  accept  that  responsibility.  In  ac- 
cepting It  we  must  not  only  protest  and 
oppose  the  recent  "meat  ax"  approach  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  In 
terminating  programs  of  proven  worth, 
but  we  must  also  work  with  the  Pres- 
ident in  setting  spendin©«oals  and  pri- 
orities. I  personally  feel  the  Mizell 
amendment  accomplishes  both  goals. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
expect  to  speak  to  the  merits  of  this  bill. 
The  bill.  I  am  siue.  represents  a  good 
program,  one  that  has  been  in  effect  for 
many  years  and  has  stood  the  country 
in  good  stead. 

However,  I  am  going  to  speak  on  the 
effect  I  believe  it  would  have  on  the 
country  If  we  were  to  adopt  this  biu 
today. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  asked  the  Congress  to  go  along  with 
him  in  cutting  expenditures  to  a  point 
which  will  not  inflate  the  economy.  I 
think  every  Member  of  the  House  will 
agree  we  need  to  do  just  exactly  that. 
We  have  had  enough  inflation;  we  have 
had  enough  of  rises  in  prices.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  bite  several  bullets,  and 
today  is  the  occasion  of  the  first  bullet  we 
are  being  asked  to  bite  in  order  to  do  this 
very  important  job  for  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  case  any  of  the  Mem- 
bers doubt  the  mandate  the  President  got 
in  this  last  general  election,  let  me  point 
out  to  you  that  the  mandate  has  been 
reaffirmed  quite  recently  by  a  Gallup  poll 
which  says  the  President  has  a  es-per- 
cent  approval  rating  insofar  as  the  job  he 
is  doing  Is  concerned. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  poll  was  taken 
after  the  budget  came  out.  It  was  taken 
when  the  American  people  had  become 
aware  of  the  cuts  which  the  President 
intended  to  make.  It  is  important  for  us 
to  understand  that  because,  of  course,  we 
want  to  do  what  the  people  back  home 
want  us  to  do,  and,  believe  me,  they 
want  us  to  do  something  about  govern- 
mental expenditures. 

Insofar  as  the  money  is  concerned,  it 
is  not  a  great  amount,  but,  believe  me. 
the  world  is  watching  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today  to  see  whether  or  iwt 
we  have  the  courage  to  begin  to  do  the 
tough  things.  This  is  truly  a  symbolic 
vote,  and  the  world  will  take  it  as  a  meas- 
ure of  om-  determination  to  put  our 
financial  house  in  order. 

We  did  a  very  intelligent  thing  just  be- 
fore the  last  session  ended  when  we 
appointed  a  Joint  committee  of  the 
House  and  Senate  on  the  budget  to  try 
to  see  what  we  could  do  to  regain  control 
of  the  purse  strings.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  liave  lost  control  of  the 
purse  strings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  appropi-iatlon  bills  have 
come  out  at  different  times — cme,  one 
more,  and  then  one  more — imtll  we  get 
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all  12  of  them  out.  Nobody  ever  makes 
a  rational  decision  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  operate  within 
the  budget,  wUhln  the  available  rev- 
enues, or  whether  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  imtil  we  begin  to  do 
make  such  decisions,  we  shall  have  to 
rely  cm  the  Executive  to  give  us  the 
spending  priorities  which  he  believes  are 
most  Important.  As  soon  as  we  set  our 
house  in  order.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
to  worry  about  impoundments  from  the 
Executive;  they  will  not  be  necessary,  we 
will  have  then  provided  the  mechanism 
to  decide  the  spending  priority,  as  we 
should,  and  we  will  not  then  have  to  rely 
on  the  Executive. 

But  imtll  that  time  comes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  welfare  of  this  coimtry  and  the 
interests  of  our  people  demand  that  we 
do  those  things  which  are  necessary  to 
put  oiur  fiscal  house  in  order,  and  to  end 
infiation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  defeating  this  Is  the 
first  step.  We  wUl  be  called  upon  to  make 
many  tough  decisions  in  this  session  of 
the  Congress,  and  if  we  do  not  make  them 
correctly,  then  we  can  fear  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  country  as  far  as  the  econ- 
omy is  concerned.  If  we  do  not  make 
these  tough  votes  for  economy,  this  Con- 
gress may  go  down  in  history  as  the 
Congress  that  finally  put  the  last  nail 
in  the  coffin  of  the  American  free 
economy. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mathis). 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  REAP  bill,  and 
I  urge  its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  presently  have  be- 
fore us  for  consideration  legislation  to 
reinstate  the  rural  environmental  as- 
sistance program  and  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  I  sup- 
port this  vital  proposal  and  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  In  today's 
proceedings  my  statement  of  support  for 
the  REAP  legislation. 

In  May  of  last  year  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  stated  It  planned  additional 
emphasis  on  enduring  conservation  and 
pollution  abatement  practices  through 
the  rural  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

In  September  of  last  year,  the  Depart- 
ment announced  that  the  1973  REAP 
program  would  strengthen  conservation 
and  diminish  air  and  water  pollution. 
They  told  us  that  the  conservation  and 
environmental  protection  features  would 
receive  high  priority,  and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize "high  priority,'  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

If  the  above  pledge  was  considered  so 
Important  by  the  Department  4  montlis 
ago,  why  does  this  administration  now 
unilaterally  terminate  a  program  that 
has  more  than  proven  its  effectiveness 
in  past  years  without  even  a  dialog 
with  the  Congress? 

I  would  hke  very  much  for  tins  ad- 
ministration to  tell  me  where  else  can 
one  find  1  million  Americans  willing 
to  put  up  70  percent  of  the  cost  neces- 
sary to  care  for  miUions  of  acres  of  land? 

Where  else  can  you  find  a  program 


which  has  provided  over  2  million 
water  storage  reservoirs,  without  which 
our  beef  shortage  would  be  twice  as  bad? 

Where  else  will  you  find  a  program 
that  has  provided  terraces  to  control  soil 
erosion  on  over  32  miUion  acres  of  land? 

Where  can  you  find  any  group  that 
has  established  wind  or  water  erosion 
control,  thus  conserving  water  on  114 
miUion  acres? 

Where  is  there  any  program  or  any 
hope  for  any  program  that  will  control 
erosion  on  ranch  and  pasturage  lands  to 
increase  our  beef  supply  on  more  than 
62  milhon  acres? 

The  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram participants  have  provided  millions 
of  other  worthwhile  conservation  meas- 
lu^s  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
unless  this  program  is  not  reinstated, 
American  agriculture  is  in  for  4  years 
of  tough  sledding.  I  urge  passage  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling)  . 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  first  of  all  like  to  read  two  or  tliree 
sentences  from  a  letter  which  reached 
my  desk  yesterday: 

I  am  concerned  that  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  spending  more  than  It  Is  taking  In 
tax  revenue.  My  approach  Is  quite  simple. 
The  Ck>ngress  should  either  reduce  expendi- 
tures or  else  should  raise  taxes  to  balance 
the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  that  I  agree  100 
percent.  My  people  want  priorities  in 
spending  readjustments;  my  people  want 
excess  Government  spending  stopped, 
and  I  beheve  that  apphes  to  people  prac- 
tically everywhere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  report  a 
few  figures  to  the  House.  One  is  con- 
stant, and  the  other  changes  practically 
every  hour  on  the  hour,  and  it  is  always 
upward. 

When  I  came  to  this  Congress  in  1961, 
our  national  debt  was  $186  billion.  I 
wonder  if  the  Members  have  checked 
that  figme  recently.  It  is  1973.  Do  the 
Members  know  what  that  debt  Is  today? 
It  is  $452  billion.  At  least  that  is  what  It 
was  2  days  ago;  it  is  probably  higher 
than  that  by  now. 

We  as  Congressmen  have  been  com- 
pletely fiscally  irresponsible  during  the 
last  few  years. 

Just  last  week  durin?  our  hearings  tlie 
chairman  told  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  it  is  the  CTongress  who 
should  determine  spending  priorities. 
With  that  I  agree  100  percent. 

However,  I  also  informed  the  chair- 
man that  when  the  Congress  fails  to  ac- 
cept its  responsibility  then  I  think  it  is 
time  for  the  administration  to  step  In 
and  exercise  some  sen.se  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. 

Let  us  look  at  this  REAP  program 
quite  briefly.  It  was  first  established  in 
the  early  1930s,  and  there  probably  is  not 
a  person  anywhere  in  the  United  States 
who  would  not  say  that  it  did  an  excel- 
lent job.  It  did  an  excellent  job,  and  it 
is  still  doing  it  today.  To  a  certain  extent 
it  was  set  up  as  a  pilot  program. 

There  is  not  a  fanner  in  the  entire 
United  States  today  who  does  not  know 


the  value  of  sound  conservation  prac- 
tices. Why.  I  ask  you,  should  we  j>ay  that 
farmer  to  do  the  things  he  himself  knows 
should  be  done? 

It  is  1973.  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
continue  to  do  this.  Why  should  I  ask 
my  neighbor  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the 
fertilizer  tliat  I  use  on  my  farm?  Why 
should  you  people  who  represent  urban 
communiUes  ask  those  city  people  to  pay 
a  farmer  to  do  what  he  knows  is  good 
practice  and  should  be  doing  for  himself? 

This  program  has  now  gone  from  con- 
servation to  production.  That  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  original  intent  of  the  bUl. 

I  have  been  a  farmer  for  50  years.  I 
have  had  good  and  bad  years,  and  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  when  the  big 
book  above  is  opened  there  is  one  black 
mark  which  will  not  be  against  the  name 
of  George  Goodling.  I  have  .vet  to  take  a 
penny  in  the  form  of  subsidies,  nor  do 
I  intend  to  do  so.  When  I  cannot  operate 
my  own  farm  profitably,  I  do  not  think  I 
should  be  a  farmer  any  longer. 

That  pretty  generally  applies  to  farm- 
ers everywhere.  I  will  agree  there  are 
times  when  they  need  help.  We  have  had 
some  bad  years,  and  they  might  need 
some  help  right  now.  but  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  the  way  to  give  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  more  ecolo- 
gists  and  conservationists  in  the  United 
States  today  than  there  have  been  in 
the  entire  history  of  our  countrj-.  I  re- 
alize some  do  not  know  what  day  of  the 
week  it  is  when  it  comes  to  conserva- 
tion. If  this  is  such  an  important  con- 
.>;ervation  measure,  I  ask  you,  why  did  not 
one  of  tliem  appear  before  our  commit- 
tee? Not  a  single  conservationist  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  in  support 
of  the  bill  we  have  before  us  today.  I 
did  not  have  one  letter  from  my  con- 
stituents in  support  of  this  bill  other  than 
a  veiT.  very  few  that  came  from  com- 
mittee members  who  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  the  bill.  Not  one  individual 
farmer  wrote  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  told  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — and  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  this — that  if  these  cuts  were  made 
across  the  board  in  every  department. 
I  am  going  to  back  him  up  100  percent. 
If  they  apply  to  agriculture  only.  I  will 
get  out  my  apple  crate  and  take  to  the 
street  corner  and  tell  the  world  about  it. 
We  have  the  assurance  that  these  cuis 
\vill  be  made  acro.<:s  the  board. 

I  ask  you.  as  Members  of  Congress,  let 
us  be  fiscally  responsible  and  defeat  this 
bill. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said.  I  would 
like  to  set  the  record  straight  on  .several 
misunderstandings  and  misapprehen- 
sions regarding  the  administration's  pro- 
posed budget  for  1974  and  recent  actions 
which  have  been  taken  in  support  of 
these  proposals. 

In  the  first  place,  too  much  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  the  negative  by  those 
who  are  looking  backward,  clinging  to 
the  pa.st.  They  have  been  eniphasi/ing 
.such  words  as  'cuttin!' "  and  "eliminat- 
ing" and  •protesting."  But  this  is  not  a 
negative  budget  and  these  are  not  bad 
times. 

People  have  told  us  very  clearly  they 
want  a  reordering  of  priorities,  a  new 
direction  responding  to  changing  times 
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lid  new  opportunities.  People  want  ex- 
cess Government  spending  stopped.  Re- 
figures  show  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
1  nment  is  taking  20  percent  of  the  gross 
Ltional  product  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  takinij  another  14  percent 
it  of  our  pockets.  What  this  adds  up  to 
that  even  people  who  are  not  on  the 
iblic  payroll  are  working  for  the  Gov- 
nmcnt  one-third  of  the  time. 
So.  appropriately  and  reflecting  the 
(  eds  of  today,  the  main  thrusts  of  the 
budget  as  proposed  by  the  admin- 
ration  include:  First,  returning  to 
and  local  oCBcials.  power  to  make 
m^ny  major  decisions  which  they  are  in 
best  position  to  make,  knowing  local 
cc|nditions  and  opinions;  second,  develop- 
a  leaner  Federal  bui'eaucracy;  and 
d.  providing  greater  opportimity  and 
fitedom  for  the  American  people  to  make 
tie  fundamental  choices  for  themselves 
lich  they  best  know  how  to  do. 
The  alternative  to  taking  tlais  new 
di-ection  is  a  continuation  of  inflation 
w  th  costs  rising  faster  tlian  productivity, 
G  )vemment  outlays  rising  faster  than 
G  )vemment  revenues,  a  continuation  of 
a  deteriorating  value  of  the  dollar  and 
a  continued  imbalance  in  international 
tr  ide. 

[f  we  continue  in  the  old  path,  cling- 
in  J  to  the  past,  we  face  three  altema- 
tiies:  First,  a  rising  inflation  with  sky- 
roi-keting  costs  and  the  other  problems 
I  ust  recited;  second,  heavier  taxation: 
or  third,  strict  price  and  wage  controls 
across  the  board,  including  controls  on 
fa  -m  products. 

::;onsumers  do  not  want  any  of  those 
th  ree  alternatives,  nor  do  farmers.  Farm- 
er; want  higher  net  farm  income;  they 
wi  nt  ceilings  on  Government  spending: 
th  ;y  want  a  rein  put  on  inflation. 

Likewise,  consumers  want  reason  in 
til  ;ir  fiscal  budgets,  ample  food  at  rea- 
so  lable  prices.  Farmers  know  what  the 
neiv  direction  requires.  They  do  not 
wc  nt  ration  stamps  in  their  pockets  nor 
bli  .ckmarkets.  nor  empty  food  shelves. 
Tl  ey  know  they  must  make  their  con- 
tri  oution  to  curtailing  Federal  spending. 
Tl  ey  are  willing  to  contribute  to  stopping 
in  lation  because  inflation  hurts  them 
pe  haps  more  than  any  other  major  seg- 
mi  nt  of  our  economy.  If  the  upward 
p  ral  in  farm  costs  can  be  slowed,  then 
m  income — net  farm  income — will  be 
in(  reased. 

ilany  farmers  have  said  that  they  are 
ling  to  take  cuts  in  outmoded  and  out- 
ed  programs  if  it  will  help  in  bal- 
ding the  budget,  if  other  segments  of 
economy  will  accept  their  share  of 
ard-looking  moves  toward  fiscal  re- 
i^nsibility.  And  the  proposed  budge'  is 
rly  moving  in  tiiis  direction, 
iow  every  time  a  change  in  level  of 
nding  is  proposed— more  precisely 
an  outdated  program  is  threatened 
budget  cuts — certain  groups  and 
pefcple  who  live  off  the  program  or  whose 
income  is  substantially  affected  by  the 
prigram  say,  in  effect.  'Eton't  change 
thiit."  A  classic  example  is  the  agricul- 
tui  al  conservation  program,  which  was 
bei:un  in  the  1930s  and  has  mo-e  re- 
c«itly  been  renamed  the  rural  en  iron - 
me  ntal  assistance  program — REAP.  This 
pr(  gram  was  started  as  an  incentive  pro- 


hen 
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gram  to  help  farmers  discover  tlie  bene- 
fits of  conservation  farming  and  to  en- 
courage them  to  install  soil  and  water 
conservation  practices  on  their  land. 

Today  modern-day  farmer.s  accept 
these  soil  and  waiter  conservation  prac- 
tices as  an  integral  part  of  sound,  effi- 
cient farm  operations.  The  cost-share  in- 
centive no  longer  is  needed.  Farmers 
have  been  telling  us  tliis — fewer  farmers 
are  participating  in  this  cost-sliare  pro- 
gram. Actually  only  about  20  percent  of 
the  total  farms  in  the  United  States 
participate  in  the  program  in  any  given 
year  and  the  average  annual  payment 
per  participant  is  only  $239.  Of  tliat  par- 
ticipation about  30  percent  was  for  prac- 
tices directly  related  to  crop  produc- 
tion— drainage,  irrigation,  and  liming. 
Farmers  know  that  such  practices  pay 
off  in  increased  production  and  higher 
land  values. 

But  there  are  others,  such  as  lime- 
stone producers,  committee  members, 
and  those  whose  profits  or  jobs  depend 
on  or  are  affected  by  the  program,  who 
feel  they  would  be  hurt  by  a  change  In 
the  program.  So  they  want  to  cling  to 
the  past,  to  retain  the  program,  to  hang 
on  rather  than  allowing  us  to  look  at  new 
program  needs.  This  is  not  a  new  ex- 
perience. The  REAP,  or  agricultural  con- 
servation program,  has  been  on  the  low 
end  of  the  priority  totem  pole  for  many, 
many  years.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  cut  the  program  by  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations.  The 
Truman  administration  tried  to  cut  the 
program,  the  Congress  under  some  pres- 
sure, restored  the  appropriation.  Simi- 
lar attempts  were  made  by  the  Elsen- 
hower, the  Kennedy,  and  the  Johnson 
administrations.  Again,  each  time  Con- 
gress restored  the  appropriation.  The  im- 
portant point  is  that  the  thrust  to  elimi- 
nate this  program  has  gone  on  through 
both  political  parties  over  a  period  of 
many  years  and  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
The  reasons  for  elimmatlng  the  expendi- 
tures from  next  years  budget  are  mucli 
the  same  as  reasons  recognized  by  previ- 
ous administrations  for  taking  the  same 
action.  It  is  time  we  stopped  looking 
back  to  the  needs  of  the  1930's  and  re- 
orient our  thinking  to  the  need  and  op- 
portunities of  the  1970"s. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  '  Mr.  Roy  > . 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly 
support  legislation  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  rural 
environmental  assistance  program,  that 
is,  to  make  the  program  mandatory  and 
require  expenditure  of  all  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress. 

Tile  riu-al  environmental  assistance 
program  was  terminated  by  administra- 
tion action  effective  December  22.  This 
program,  under  which  farmers  and  the 
Federal  Government  worked  coopera- 
tively in  sou  erosion  control  and  other 
agricultural  pollution  control  programs, 
has  been  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  farm- 
er, but  to  the  American  public  as  a 
wliole.  Silt,  often  precious  topsoil.  is  the 
No.  1  pollutant  oi  our  streams  and 
river.'=;. 

It  )s  important  to  remember  that 
REAP  is  a  cast-sharing  program — that 


over  one  million  Americans  each  year 
contribute  their  money  and  their  labor 
to  preserve  land  and  natural  resources 
for  future  generations.  Congress  pro- 
vided for  a  $225  million  program. 

REAP  has  been  vei-y  important  to 
Kansas  farmers.  The  105  conservation 
districts  of  Kansas  have  a  good  record 
of  installing  land  treatment  practices 
to  protect  the  State's  soil  and  water  re- 
sources. As  one  example,  272,000  miles 
of  terraces  have  been  placed  on  Kansas 
land.  A  substantial  portion  was  made 
possible  by  the  rural  environmental  as- 
sistance program  and  its  predecessors. 

There  is  much  work  of  this  type  left  to 
be  done  on  the  nearly  50  million  acres  of 
Kansas  agricultm-al  land.  It  is  to  the 
benefit  of  present  and  future  generations 
to  conserve  this  land— a  large  contribu- 
tor to  the  Nation's  cm-rent  and  future 
food  supply. 

It  appears  that  the  administration  be- 
lieves conservation  to  be  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's lower  priorities:  Witness  the  veto 
of  the  Water  Pollution  Act  in  the  92d 
Congress — overwhelmingly  overridden  by 
the  Congress— in  addition  to  the  ternv- 
nation  of  REAP. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  authorize 
programs  and  to  appropriate  ftmds 
therefor.  It  is  imperative  that  the  Con- 
gress prevent  the  Executive  from  "un- 
making" laws  by  refusing  to  spend 
moneys  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
them. 

I  strongly  ui-ge  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  to  make  the  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program  mandatory. 
The  funds  appropriated  are  small  com- 
pensation for  the  vital  resource  conser- 
vation and  environmental  protection 
work  done. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Johnson)  . 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  today  to  express  my 
wholehearted  support  for  H.R.  2107, 
which  would  effectively  reinstate  the 
rural  environmental  assistance  program. 
How  tragic  and  ironic  it  is  that  the 
most  successful  and  proven  conservation 
program  we  have  has  been  terminated  by 
Executive  fiat  at  the  time  when  concern 
for  our  environment  Is  at  an  alltime 
high.  The  foolishness  of  impounding  the 
funds  for  tliis  program  is  only  exceeded 
by  the  administration's  willingness  to  ig- 
nore the  law  in  doing  it. 

The  i-ural  environmental  assistance 
program,  known  for  years  as  the  agri- 
cultural conservation  program,  has  been 
so  beneficial  to  the  Nation  since  its  be- 
ginning in  the  1930's  that  one  can  only 
wonder  by  what  twisted  logic  the  ad- 
ministration decided  to  terminate  it. 

Millions  of  acres  of  legimies  and  cover 
crops  planted,  millions  of  acres  of  for- 
ests established,  the  fields  which  have 
been  contoured,  tlie  farm  ponds  created, 
and  all  tlie  conservation  practices  which 
have  been  developed  as  a  result  of  this 
program  have  prevented  millions  of  acres 
of  topsoil  from  innning  down  oiu-  Na- 
tion's waterways  wasting  into  the  oceans, 
caufiing  pollution  along  the  way.  Despite 
these  accomplishments,  much  remains 
to  be  done.  The  soil  equivalent  of  40 
farms  still  washes  down  the  Mississippi 
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River  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  evei-y  day. 
Over  3  million  acre-feet  of  silt  poured 
into  our  Nation's  streams  last  year. 

In  my  own  State  of  California,  4,647 
farms  with  over  560,000  acres  benefited 
In  1971  from  the  rural  environmental  as- 
sistance program,  according  to  the  latest 
available  figures. 

In  spite  of  the  proven  value  of  this 
program,  the  administration  has  termi- 
nated it  for  budgetary  reasons  by  im- 
poimding  the  funds.  This  is  one  of  the 
clearest  examples  of  false  economy  we 
will  ever  see.  The  administration  has  em- 
phasized that  farm  income  has  reached 
a  new  high  in  the  last  year,  while  Ignor- 
ing the  position  of  agriculture  relative  to 
the  rest  of  the  economy  over  the  years. 

Finally,  If  the  administration  is  going 
to  terminate  programs  by  Impounding 
their  f imds  after  the  Congress  has  passed 
an  appropriations  bill  and  the  President 
has  signed  it  Into  law,  then  we  might  as 
well  forget  about  the  appropriations 
process  in  the  Congress  and  just  let  the 
Executive  run  the  coimtry.  This  practice 
subverts  our  democratic,  balanced  gov- 
ernment in  a  most  fundamental  way. 

I  also  spoke  in  support  of  H.R.  2107, 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  hearings  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  Mr.  Poage,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee are  to  be  commended  for  their 
expeditious  handling  of  this  legislation. 
I  believe  the  rural  environmental  assist- 
ance program  has  proven  its  worth  and 
should  not  be  terminated  without  regard 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  (Ux. 
Denholm ) . 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
years  of  precedent  by  more  than  three 
decades  of  legislative  history  clearly 
establish  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Congress  and  six  Presidents  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law. 

The  merit  of  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion cannot  be  denied.  The  need  for 
stewardship  of  natural  resources  has 
never  been  greater  in  America.  The 
realization  that  approximately  300  acre- 
*>  feet  of  topsoil  erodes  annually  to  silt 
mandates  action  of  the  highest  priority. 
I  respectfully  submit  the  issue  is 
clearly  a  matter  of  discretionary  lan- 
guage as  now  expressed  in  the  existing 
statutes — or — words  essential  to  amend 
those  statutes  mandating  execution  of 
the  law  consistent  with  the  intent,  pur- 
pose, and  spirit  thereof. 

I  know  that  other  of  my  colleogues 
of  this  Congress  desire  legislation  to 
amend  the  existing  statutes  to  compel 
mandatory  performance  of  the  executive 
branch  of  this  Government  in  full  im- 
plementation of  the  programs  of  public 
policy  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
law  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Many  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  historic  past  are  the  result 
of  a  request  of  and  for  the  authority  and 
appropriations  necessary  to  effectuate 
public  policy  that  originated  with  an  ap- 
parent friendly  and  willing  administra- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. That  includes  the  leadership  role 
of  the  New  Deal,  the  Fair  Deal,  and  the 
Great  Society  of  the  recent  historic  eras 


of  the  past  three  decades  or  more.  The 
Congress  responded  and  such  discretion- 
ary words  as  "authorized"  and  "empow- 
ered" or  "have  power  to"  became  a  part 
of  the  enabling  acts  that  have  been  con- 
tinuously funded  by  annual  appropri- 
ations by  the  Congress.  The  legi.slative 
history  and  proven  merit  of  conservation 
programs  cannot  be  denied  notwith- 
standing the  recent  policy  decisions  of 
the  advisers  of  the  Nixon  administration 
to  the  contrary. 

I  realize  the  logic  of  arguments  against 
mandatory  language  in  statutes  of  pub- 
lic policy  for  essential  programs  enacted 
by  the  people  as  expressed  by  the  will 
of  the  Congress.  However,  the  alterna- 
tive has  been  thrust  upon  us — and  pro- 
grams of  public  policy  have  been  termi- 
nated against  the  interest  of  the  people 
and  in  direct  conflict  with  the  spirit  of 
the  law  as  heretofore  enacted  by  the 
Congress — all  without  just  cause  or  rea- 
sonable notice.  A  prudent  person  does 
not  resort  easily  to  a  "straitjacket" 
control  In  mandatory  public  policy  but 
we  must  realize  In  calm  reflection  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  our 
criminal  laws  and  laws  of  taxation  are 
not  words  of  discretion  to  be  flouted  in 
a  willy-nilly  fashion  of  public  policy 
without  consequence  and  reprisal  in  the 
public  Interest. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  that  allege 
a  constitutional  crisis  or  that  this  great 
Nation  has  fallen  to  the  depths  of  a 
"dicUitorship."  That  line  of  argument 
Is  emotional  and  political  rhetoric.  It 
is  empty  of  logic  and  shallow  of  reason. 

The  Nixon  administration  has  acted 
within  the  law  and  sought  escape  of  per- 
formance under  discretionary  words  of 
existing  statutes. 

I  know  that  H.R.  2107  constitutes 
mandatory  language  to  amend  the  pres- 
ent law.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be 
promptly  approved  by  the  members  of 
this  Committee  and  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress as  an  amendment  to  existing  law. 

The  issue  is  not  the  merit  of  conserva- 
tion or  the  intent,  purpose  or  spirit  of 
the  law.  The  Issue  is  words  of  discretion 
in  the  existing  statute  and  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  the  law  should  be  amended 
to  clearly  express  and  reflect  the  will  of 
Congress.  I  urge  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
2107  accordingly. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ftjqua)  . 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  essential  legislation.  I 
concur  wholeheartedly  witli  the  com- 
ments heard  on  this  floor  today  in  sup- 
port of  the  reinstatement  of  the  rural 
environmental  assistance  program.  This 
cost-sharing  conservation  program  has 
been  one  of  the  mainstays  in  providing 
cost -sharing  assistance  to  our  farmers  in 
cleaning  up  om*  Nation's  streams  and 
generally  improving  the  livability  of  our 
lands.  Tlie  thing  that  urban  dwellers 
don't  often  think  of  is  the  fact  that 
the  farmer  lives  on  the  land.  Fi-om  morn- 
ing to  sundown  he  is  working  and  till- 
ing the  land  and  has  a  per.sonal  interest 
in  his  environment.  But  it  is  not  only 
the  farmer  who  benefits  by  the  cost- 
sharing  activities  of  REAP,  but  every 
son  and  daughter  in  this  country  benefits 


becr.ut^e  our  streams  and  lands  arc  pro- 
tected and  improved.  This  one  program 
provides  as  many  environmentally  re- 
lated benefits  to  our  Nation  as  all  of 
the  otlier  pollution  programs  combined. 
And  on  a  cost-sharing  ba.sis  at  that. 
REAP  moneys  are  lased  to  erect  terraces 
and  establish  cover  crops  to  stop  the 
movement  of  silt.  And  on  a  cost-sharing 
basis  at  that. 

Ever  since  I  first  came  to  the  House 
I  have  been  going  on  an  annual  basis 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
lending  my  support  to  a  high  level  of 
funding  for  this  important  program.  The 
committee  and  the  Congress  have  given 
this  support,  and  yet.  all  of  a  sudden 
there  is  no  more  REAP  program.  The 
Congress  pa.ssed  a  law  last  year  and  man- 
dated that  $225  million  would  be  spent 
to  enter  into  co.st-sharing  arrangements 
with  American  farmers  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  environment  and  aid  the 
production  of  foodstuffs.  Prior  to  the 
election,  the  administration  told  the 
American  farmer  that  he  could  expect 
at  least  S140  million.  Then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  and  safely  past  the  November 
elections,  the  President  tells  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  that  REAP  will  be  termi- 
nated. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  I  was  interested 
to  note,  stated  in  recommending  that 
the  bill  not  be  pa.ssed: 

The  I>partment  could  not  .'upport  Icpls- 
lation  to  remove  authority  and  obllpaiioii 
administration  in  the  stewardship  of  public 
lunds. 

Let  me  t^ll  the  Under  Secretarj-  that 
I  am  not  about  to  stand  by  while  the  De- 
partment or  any  other  arm  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  blatantly  avoids  the  "faith- 
ful execution  of  the  law  '  I  am  not  about 
to  permit  the  President  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  assume  the  role 
of  grand  designer  of  national  priorities. 
The  people  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  sent  me  lierc  to  see  that  their 
views  are  known  when  derisions  affecting 
national  priorities  are  made.  As  long  as 
I  sen-e  in  this  body  I  plan  to  take  what- 
ever action  possible  to  insure  that  their 
views  are  known  and  unless  my  di.'^tin- 
guished  colleagues  in  the  Congre.s  tell 
me  differently,  the  rural  environmental 
assistance  program  is  Federal  law  and 
this  law  should  be  fully  implemented  by 
the  executive  branch. 

The  President  has  brought  all  of  this 
on  himself.  He  knows  full  well  tliat  the 
Congres.'^  i^  a  bimch  of  spendthrifts. 
He  knows  thatVieJiave  reduced  his  budg- 
e',  every  year  he  hns  spent  in  the  White 
House.  He  knows  liiat  the  Congrcs  is 
corrstitutionally  given  the  power  of  the 
purse  and  L«  empowered  to  iai.sc  and 
spend  Federal  revenues.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  maintenance  of  a  lipid  spend- 
ing ceiling  on  Federal  expenditures  end 
I  will  continue  to  do  so.  Bui  where  the 
cuts  should  come  is  a  question  that  the 
Congress  is  fully  capable  of  addressing 
and.  in  my  opinion,  is  most  willing  to  do. 

The  House  Conunittec  on  Agriiul'uie 
and  Its  distinguished  chairman  are  to  be 
conimended  for  bringing  this  important 
legislation  to  the  floor.  I  support  this  leg- 
i.-lation  and  will  vote  accordingly  today, 
and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  responding   to  the  ill-ton- 
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c  ?ived  action  taken  by  the  President  and 

ie  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 

tleman    from    Virginia     <Mr.     D.^n 

NIELI. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
e  in  support  of  H.R.  2107,  of  which  I 
.1  a  cosponsor. 

Since  the  annoimcement  was  made  by 

jb  Department  of  Agriculture  on  De- 

mber  26,  1972,  to  the  effect  that  the 

program  was  to  be  terminated,  I 

ve  received  a  great  many  communica- 

from  my  congressional  district  and 

where  in  Virginia  expressing  concern 

ofer  this  action. 

In  many  instances  these  comments  and 

i  vations  have  come  from  people  who 

_  the  yf ars  have  found  a  great  deal 

encouragement   in   this   program   in 

rting  conservation   practices.  Others 

\e  seen  evidence  of  results  of  these 

ctices   and   have,    therefore,   become 

fiiends  of  the  program. 

From  personal  ob.servation,  I  know  of 
activities  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
.  which  have  brought  forth  greater 
ns   and   come   closer   to  achieving 
pir  objectives  than  has  the  niral  en- 
onmental  assistance  program.  There- 
e,  it  simply  does  not  make  sense  to 
minate  the  program  in  an  arbitrary 
ion  of  this  kind  without  more  study 
lan  hao  apparently  been  given  to  it. 
On  a  nationwide  basis,  REAP  has  done 
tremendous  amount  of  good  and  has 
c?omplished  a  wide  range  of  objectives. 
Virginia  in  1972,  25,979  farms  par- 
ti(Jipated  in  REAP  and  the  contribution 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  over- 
accomplishments  amounted  to  a  small 
)portion  of  the  total  value  achieved, 
have   been   impressed   by   statistics 
I  have  obtained  for  the  Fifth  Con- 
^ssional  District,  which  I  have  the  hon- 
of  representing.  In  1972.  5,795  farms 
ticipated  in  a  total  conservation  pro- 
m      costing      $2,265,597.      Of      this 
the    Federal    cost-share    was 
0,199    meaning     that     the     farmers 
themselves    expended    $1,510,398.    The 
irage  participant  in  the  REAP  pro- 
griim  in  my  district  last  year  received 
y  S130  motivation,  which  the  program 
vided.   causing  liim  to  spend  much 
e  of  his  own  funds. 

1971.  5,492  farms  in  the  Fifth  Dis- 

t  participated  in  a  total  program  cost- 

$1,810,011,   of   which   the   Govem- 

mefcit   paid    $603,337    and    the    farmers 

spent   $1,206,674.    This   amounted 

an  average  of  $110  per  farm  after 

Federal  Government  contribution. 

seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  good 

more  involved  in  this  matter  than 

dollars  and  cents  which  are  budgeted 

it.  The  conservation  programs  of  the 

lartment    of    Agriculture    were    the 

rimners  of  today's  emphasis  on  pro- 

ing  our  environment.  These  practices 

e  proven  to  be  not  only  successful  but 

e  stimulated  the  Individual  farmer 

promoting  and  practicing  conserva- 

in  other  ways. 

partnership  between  the  Govern- 
meht  and  the  farmer  has  brought  forth 
t  standing  benefits  where  many  other 
ernment  programs  of  lesser  attain- 
mp  It  have  not  been  touched  by  the  pres- 
ent} economy  actions. 
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It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that 
any  conservation  program,  if  it  is  prop- 
erly administered,  can  be  made  cost- 
effective,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  REAP  has  achieved  this  objective. 

My  greatest  concern  with  this  whole 
problem  of  cuts  in  rural-oriented  pro- 
grams is  that  proportionate  reductions 
apparently  are  not  being  made  in  lu-ban 
areas.  E.xperience  has  shown  in  the  past 
that  the  economy  of  our  country  has  to 
a  large  extent  been  based  upon  how  our 
rural  areas  are  prospering.  We  have  had 
some  very  bad  experiences  on  a  national 
level  when  our  farmers  have  been  in 
trouble.  Thus,  it  seems  to  me  tliat.  if 
severe  reductions  are  made  in  these  rural 
programs,  we  may  well  run  the  risk  of 
creating  greater  problems  in  our  cities 
by  virtue  of  decreasing  the  advantages 
of  remaining  on  the  farm. 

I  urge  the  House  to  approve  H.R.  2107 
and  trust  that  the  Congress  will  rein- 
state the  REAP  program. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, like  most  Members  of  this  body  who 
represent  districts  with  a  large  number 
of  small  towTis  and  farms,  I  was  shocked 
by  the  Department  of  Agricultures  an- 
nouncement that  it  was  ending  the  rural 
environmental  assistance  program.  If  you 
could  see  the  mail  that  I  have  received 
from  my  constituents  protesting  this 
move,  you  would  know  that  thev  are  just 
as  upset  as  I  am  about  it. 

This  program  has  done  a  tremendous 
amount  of  good  for  rural  America  and 
the  entire  country.  In  Tennessee  it  is 
about  the  most  popular  rural  program  we 
have:  it  helped  us  save  our  topsoil  and 
keep  It  fertile.  It  cleared  our  lakes  and 
streams  of  the  silt  that  was  running  off 
our  farmland,  and  today  is  doing  as 
much  to  keep  my  district  green  and  eco- 


nomically strong  as  anv  manmade  nro^-^  .  ^^  ^^  ""^^  consume  to  the  gen 

gram.  manmaae  pro-^-freman  from  Kentucky    (Mr.   Stubble 


Following  the  termination  announce- 
ment, I  was  looking  across  some  papers 
on  my  desk  and  I  came  across  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  REAP  activities;  I 
think  it  is  a  good  one : 

REAP  is  the  principal  cliamiel  through 
which  the  Federal  Government,  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  for  the  public  good,  shares 
with  farmers  and  ranchers  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing out  approved  soil,  water,  woodland,  and 
wildlife  conservation  and  pollution  abate- 
ment practices  on  their  land  that  are  di- 
rected to: 

1.  Help  maintain  the  productive  capacity 
of  American  as,'ricuUure.  and 

2  Help  assure  the  Nation's  growing  popu- 
Ifition  an  increased  supply  of  clean  water 
reduced  air  pollution,  and  enhanced  natural 
beauty,  more  opportunities  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  outdoor  recreation,  improvements  in 
t!ie  quality  of  the  environment,  find  better 
ecological  balance. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  statement  did 
not  come  from  the  National  Limestone 
Institute,  or  a  group  of  ASCS  employees; 
this  is  a  direct  quote  from  an  informa- 
tion sheet  circulated  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  that  was  still  being  mailed 
out  right  up  to  the  day  the  Department 
decided  that  we  did  not  need  the  program 
any  more  and  terminated  it. 

I  disagree  with  the  Department.  I  not 
only  think  we  need  the  programs,  I  know 
we  do.  During  the  years  when  I  was 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
chairman  of  the  Tennessee  ASCS  com- 
mittee, I  saw  what  the  program  could  do. 
and  watched  it  encourage  farmers  to  put 
into  effect  erosion  and  pollution  abate- 
ment pr^ices  when  they  could  not  af- 
ford to  «Mt  on  their  own.  No  one  can 
tell  me  now  that  the  need  for  this  pro- 
gram has  ended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  Chairman 
PoAGE's  bill  to  restore  one  of  the  USDA's 
finest  programs. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gen- 
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gram.  » 

This  is  why  it  has  been  sd  popular  not 
only  in  the  Southeast,  but  throughout 
rural  America.  ACP  and  REAP  which 
succeeded  it,  came  at  a  time  when  we 
needed  help.  It  helped  us  to  begin  the 
long  hard  task  of  restoring  rural  America 
from  the  disaster  that  threatened  us 
from  erosion  by  wind  and  water  and  from 
pollution. 

It  continues  to  meet  the  same  needs 
today.  Every  dollar  spent  has  been 
matched  by  farmers'  funds.  The  prime 
beneficiary  of  REAP  today  is  not  only 
the  average  American  taxpayer  and  con- 
sumer, but  the  substantial  part  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  and  consumers  who  hap- 
pen to  be  small  farmers  as  well. 

As  has  been  noted,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
program  has  provided  more  recreation 
in  the  tens  of  thousands  of  ponds  built 
over  all  this  country  than  has  any  rec- 
reation program  sponsored  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  has  stopped  the 
movement  of  silt  at  its  source  through 
the  erection  of  terraces,  the  use  of  con- 
tour farming,  and  the  establishment  of 
cover  crops  and  grasslands.  It  has  slowed 
the  spread  of  noxious  brush  and  weeds, 
and  restored  grass  to  millions  of  acres 
of  land  that  was  being  eroded  by  wind 
and  v,atcr. 


FIELD  I  . 

Mr.  STUBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  little  I  can  add  to  the  many 
statements  made  before  this  committee 
in  behalf  of  the  rural  environmental 
assistance  program.  Everything  has  al- 
ready been  said  to  qualify  the  need  for 
REAP,  to  point  out  the  inexplainable 
and  unfounded  reasoning  cf  the  action  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agricultui  c  in  terminat- 
ing this  program,  and  to  tliow  the  incal- 
culable contributions  th?  agricultural 
conservation  program,  no\.-  Known  as  the 
rural  environmental  n».sistance  pro- 
gram, has  made  to  this  Nation  since  its 
inception  in  1936. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
claimed  that  this  harsh  action  by  his  De- 
partment is  "an  economy  move,"  which  I 
protest  so  vehemently.  Terminating  this 
program  for  budgetary  reasons  by  im- 
pounding the  funds  is  one  of  the  clear- 
est examples  of  false  economy  we  will 
ever  see.  Whether  or  not  farm  income 
has  reached  a  new  high  during  the  past 
year  has  little  significance  in  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  REAP  should  be  con- 
tinued. Prosperous  years  for  the  farmer, 
such  as  you  might  describe  1972,  are  so 
few  and  far  between  that  it  becomes  all 
too  easy  for  those  who  take  the  polls  or 
analyze  the  statistics  to  ignore  the  posi- 
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tion  of  agriculture  relative  to  the  rest  of 
the  economy  over  the  years. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  administra- 
tion, the  Congress,  and  the  American 
people  have  all  come  to  the  serious  real- 
ization of  the  emergency  need  for  drastic 
steps  to  be  taken  to  clean  up  our  environ- 
ment, save  our  wildlife,  preserve  our 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  conserve  our  land 
for  future  generations.  Years  before,  as 
early  as  the  1930's,  agriculture  recognized 
this  need  and  went  about  to  take  steps  in 
the  right  direction,  through  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program,  now  known 
as  REAP,  to  sujcomplish  what  the  so- 
called  ecologists  began  to  warn  the  Na- 
tion to  do  only  a  few  years  ago. 

I  believe  the  thing  that  alarms  me 
most  about  the  action  taken  December  26 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  an- 
noimcing  the  termination  of  the  rural 
environmental  assistance  program  Is 
the  apparent  contradiction  and  overlap 
of  authority  in  this  move.  Our  so-called 
balanced  and  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ermnent  has  been  subverted  in  a  most 
fundamental  way.  While  the  Congress, 
on  one  hand,  has  passed  an  appropria- 
tions bill  and  the  President  has  signed  it 
into  law,  the  executive  branch  has,  on 
the  other  hand,  blatantly  terminated  the 
program  authorized  by  the  Congress  and 
impounded  the  'funds  by  which  REAP 
must  be  administered.  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  serious  challenge 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  made 
to  the  constitutional  balance  between  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my  re- 
marks is  simply  to  go  on  record,  along 
with  the  coimtless  others,  as  supporting 
the  reinstatement  of  the  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program.  This  has  al- 
ready been  done  by  my  introduction  of 
legislation  to  accomplish  this,  along  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I,  there- 
fore, respectfully  urge  that  each  one  of 
us  as  members  of  this  committee,  relent- 
lessly push  and  work  for  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  2107, 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Davis)  . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  lend  my  sup- 
port to  H.R.  2107  and  urge  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same.  The  rural  en- 
vironmental assistance  program  has 
been  called  by  many  one  of  the  finest 
antipollution  programs  in  the  United 
States  currently  in  operation.  REAP  has 
done  much  to  clean  up  our  streams  and 
waterways  and  to  stop  now  when  there 
is  still  so  much  to  be  done  would  be  un- 
thinkable. REAP  is  being  made  a  scape- 
goat I  fear  by  the  administration.  Today 
as  the  attempt  to  cut  ftmds  from  the 
rural  programs  is  underway,  increases  in 
the  urban  programs  are  commonplace. 
REAP  should  not  be  forced  into  the 
stepchild  category  in  the  Federal  assist- 
ance program.  The  funds  which  this  bill 
will  restore  will  be  far  better  spent  in  the 
REAP  program  than  anywhere  else.  The 


public  will  benefit  from  every  nickel  that 
is  sent  to  REAP. 

Better  to  spend  the  thousands  today 
on  the  REAP  program  than  wait  untU 
the  tide  has  turned  too  far  and  millions 
or  perhaps  billions  are  required  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  SiKEs). 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  chairman  and 
members  of  the  great  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  on  the  fact  that  they  have 
responded  in  a  prompt  and  realistic  way 
to  the  threat  of  the  curtailment  of  an 
important  service  to  the  farmers  of 
America.  The  rural  environmental 
agricultural  program  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  natural  resource  conservation 
measures  ever  to  be  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  share  this  committee's  concern 
over  the  curtailment  of  this  important 
program  and  I  have  grave  misgivings 
about  the  situation  in  rural  areas  which 
would  result. 

The  arbitrary  action  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  canceling  a  basic  program 
that  was  mandated  by  the  Congress  ini- 
tially and  has  been  reafBrmed  annually 
by  this  body  for  more  than  three  dec- 
ades is,  I  think,  a  most  imfortimate 
procedure.  REAP  £uid  its  predecessor, 
ACP,  helped  to  rescue  rural  America 
from  the  brink  of  ruin  by  providing  the 
incentives  required  to  stop  soil  erosion, 
control  sedimentation  of  streams,  estab- 
lish cover  crops  and  reforest  lands  no 
longer  required  for  agricultural  produc- 
tion. I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  latter  activity.  If  the  REAP  program 
has  outlived  its  usefulness,  as  claimed 
by  the  executive  branch,  this  is  news  to 
the  Members  of  Congress.  At  least  there 
should  have  been  consultation  with  the 
Congress  and  with  the  farmers  and  so 
far  as  I  can  determine  this  has  not  been 
done. 

Instead  of  curtailing  REAP,  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  its  expansion.  In  par- 
ticular at  this  time,  we  should  concen- 
trate efforts  on  basic  long-range  con- 
servation treatments  such  as  terracing 
to  halt  erosion,  construction  of  lagoons 
to  trap  barnyard  wastes,  and  planting  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  cover  crops  to  trap 
each  raindrop  where  It  falls. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  it  Is  neces- 
sary also  to  maintain  a  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  education,  technical  assistance 
and  cost-sharing  of  public  benefits  in 
order  to  achieve  progress  in  conservation 
in  rural  America. 

I  think  this  should  be  recognized  as 
one  of  our  most  Important  objectives. 
This  work  together  with  the  very  im- 
portant rural  development  program  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  last  year  can  help 
to  turn  the  tide  of  migration  back  to  the 
farm  and  rural  areas  and  away  from  the 
cities.  I  can  think  of  no  greater  contribu- 
tion to  the  future  of  America. 

REAP  should  be  applauded  and  ex- 
panded, not  curtailed,  and  Congress 
should  exercise  its  full  authority  to  ac- 
complish this. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  this  time  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mayke)  . 

Mr.  MA"yNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 


been  said  in  the  debate  here  today  that 
when  the  administration  terminated  the 
REAP  program  it  did  so  to  make  a  sav- 
ings, that  it  did  .so  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  good  management,  and  fis- 
cal responsibility.  I  say  that  to  end  the 
best  program  for  saving  the  natural  re- 
sources of  America  that  this  country  has 
ever  seen  is  not  saving.  I  say  that  it  is 
squanderiiig  America's  most  precious  as- 
set. I  say  that  we  should  vote  for  this 
bill,  H.R.  2107. 

The  bill  is  not  perfect.  Unfortunately, 
in  any  program,  no  matter  how  good, 
there  are  going  to  be  some  goldbrickers 
who  sneak  into  it.  There  are  going  to  be 
some  things  that  do  not  really  contribute 
to  conservation.  But  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity here  today  under  this  open  rule 
to  vote  against  those  sorts  of  things.  I 
too  intend  to  vote  to  eUminate  from  this 
program  things  that  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  conservation,  and 
that  are  in  here  imder  false  pretenses. 

Liming  has  nothing  to  do  with  conser- 
vation; liming  is  to  increase  production. 
Tilling  has  nothing  to  do  with  conserva- 
tion, and  neither  do  the  ftmds  in  here 
for  irrigation,  and  I  intend  to  vote  to  de- 
lete those. 

However,  I  reject  the  spurious  argu- 
ment that  one  cannot  be  for  conservation 
without  accepting  every  single  word  in 
this  bill.  I  am  for  conservation.  I  am  for 
those  practices  that  have  proved  their 
worth  all  through  America. 

I  know  from  first-hand  experience  that 
REAP  has  been  a  great  boon  to  Iowa 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  have  been 
relatively  few  abuses  of  it  in  my  State. 
The  26.603  Iowa  farmers  who  partici- 
pated in  the  REAP  program  in  1971  em- 
phasized such  legitimate  conservation 
programs  as  planting  14,000  acree  of 
trees  for  erosion  control.  There  were  699 
farm  ponds  and  55  wildlife  ponds  con- 
structed in  Iowa  in  1971  serving  26,905 
acres.  Terraces  were  built  conserving  soil 
and  water  on  8,725  acres. 

Other  sediment  and  run-off  control 
structiu-es  protected  184,139  acres.  One 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  individual  ani- 
mal-waste storage  imlts  were  also  built 
in  Iowa  in  1971  under  the  REAP  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  4,136  acres  of  grass 
waterways  draining  50,163  acres  were 
shaped  during  this  same  time  period. 

The  total  gross  assistance  imder  the 
cost-sharing  REAP  program  amounted  to 
$6,740,775,  which  means  at  least  $12  to 
$13  million  were  spent  for  conservation 
practices  in  Iowa  in  1971. 

Preliminary  figures  show  that  the 
REAP  program  will  be  about  one-third 
larger  across  the  board  nationally  in  1972 
compared  to  1971,  which  means  that  $16 
million  plus  were  spent  for  conservation 
in  1972  in  Iowa  alone.  I  think  this  clearly 
demonstrates  my  point  that  substantial 
funds  are  spent  for  worthwhile  conserva- 
tion programs  in  my  State. 

I  feel  certain  that  farmers  will  not 
carryout  costly  conservation  practices 
without  some  incentives  to  do  so.  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  is  definitely  not  in 
the  long-run  national  interest  to  let 
these  conservation  practices  go  imdone. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  that  the  REAP  program  be  rein- 
stated as  rapidly  as  possible  to  protect 
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oiT  food  and  fiber  producing  resources 
aid  It  is  proper  that  public  funds  be 
u  sed  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  protect- 
ing otir  basic  resources.  Without  the 
I:EAP  program,  efforts  to  install  the 
riore  costly  erosion  control  practice  on 
asTicultural  lands  wUl  be  severely  re- 
t  irded. 

Tlie  argiunent  that  ver>-  substantial 
increases  in  farm  prices  make  Govem- 
rient  conservation  payments  imneces- 
s  try  simply  does  not  hold  water  in  many 
cises.  I  am  thinking  particularly  about 
s  nailer  and  younger  farmers  just  start- 
ing out  who  have  not  shared  fvUly  in 
improved  farm  prices  and  really  need 
s  >me  help  on  terracing,  pond,  and  grass 

V  aterway  construction. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  REAP 
F  rogram  has  outlived  its  usefulness.  This 
c  Mild  not  be  further  from  the  truth.  Cer- 
tiinly,  we  all  must  realize  that  it  was 
t  le  agricultural  conservation  program — 
r  ow  known  as  the  REAP  program — that 
e  iminated  the  "dust  bowl"  and  stopped 
r  Lillions  of  acres  of  farmland  from  erod- 
ing to  the  sea.  Clean  air,  clean  water,  and 
an  envirtmment  free  from  pollution  are 
t  ie  heritage  of  all  Americans.  But  Uiese 
r  jsources  are  becoming  scarce. 

While  the  ACP  and  REAP  programs 
h  ave  accomplished  much  in  helping  pro- 

V  ide  clean  water,  clean  air,  and  a  better 
e  nvironment,  the  need  for  these  practices 
L  even  greater  for  the  future.  I  feel  that 
t  le  current  energy  crisis  provides  us  with 
a  good  example  that  we  must  plan  ahead 
i  future  needs  of  our  country  are  to  be 
r  let. 

With  an  incretised  projected  poptUa- 
t  on  and  an  incresaed  need  for  malntain- 
i;  ig  and  Improving  our  environment,  now 
ii  not  the  time  for  the  Government  to 
t  jrn  its  back  on  the  problem.  In  fact,  it  is 
r  ecessary  that  the  need  for  conservation 
irograms  be  recognized  and  that  long- 
r  mge  conservati<Hi  programs  are  contin- 
iied  in  order  to  preserve  our  soil  and 
I  laintain  clean  water  and  air. 

The  65th  General  Assembly  of  Iowa 
enacted  the  Iowa  conservancy  district 
1  iw  which  can  compel  a  landowner  to 
i  istall  soil  and  water  conservation  prac- 
t  ices  when  excessive  erosion  on  his  land 
I  ssults  In  sediment  damage  to  anotJier 
I  roperty  or  to  public  or  private  improve- 
I  lents.  The  legislature,  in  acknowledging 
the  public's  interest,  stipulated  that 
I  lOthing  may  be  required  of  a  landowner 
inless  cost-sharing  funds  in  certain 
I  mounts  are  msule  available  to  him — 75 
percent  cost-sharing  assistance  in  the 
case  of  permanent  soil  and  water  con- 
fervation  practices. 

The  Iowa  Department  of  Soil  Conser- 
vation has  submitted  a  request  for  an 
J  ppropriation  of  State  funds  which  to- 
j  ether  with  the  REAP  funds  that  were 
1  ireviously  available  would  have  met  the 
'  5-percent  cost-sharing  requirement.  If 
i  ociety  is  serious  about  reducing  erosion 
to  manageable  levels  it  must  now  fulfill 
lis  part  of  the  bargain.  Without  cost 
i  haring,  this  carefully  conceived  and  de- 
veloped conservancy  law  will  have  been 
f  futile  exercise. 

Let  me  a«ain  urge  all  my  colleagues 
<o  carefully  consider  what  I  have  said, 
!,nd  to  vote  affirmatively  wi  H.R.  2107. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 


minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania '  Mr.  ViGORiTO ) . 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HR.  2107,  also  known 
as  the  REAP  bill.  It  is  an  important  bill. 

The  most  precious  asset  that  we  have  is 
our  land,  that  is,  after  our  citizens.  The 
way  we  are  reducing  our  acreage,  good 
acreage,  we  will  never  survive  as  a  na- 
tion, the  strong  Nation  that  we  are.  We 
are  consuming  2  or  3  million  acres  of 
land  every  year,  putting  it  under  asphalt, 
concrete,  and  nonretumable  containers. 
We  are  destroying  the  land. 

Here  we  have  a  chance  to  improve  our 
land,  to  keep  improving  it,  and  to  make 
it  better  land. 

In  the  year  A.D.  247,  Rome  celebrated 
its  1,000th  anniversary.  We  have  not  even 
celebrated  our  200th  atuiiversary  and 
we  will  never  arrive  at  the  1,000th  an- 
niversary at  the  rate  that  we  are  going 
in  destroying  our  land.  Let  us  start  now 
by  approving  2107,  the  REAP  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell)  . 

Mr.  MTZKTTr.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  represents  a 
number  of  small  farmers  in  North  Caro- 
lina, I  appreciate  the  job  that  the  REAP 
program  has  done  in  my  area,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  can  appreciate  fully  the  ef- 
fort that  is  being  niade  here  today  to  save 
the  REAP  program. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
recognize  that  inflation  is  no  friend  of 
the  American  farmer,  and  if  we  in  the 
Congress  fail  to  recognize  the  need  for 
belt  tightening  at  this  very  crucial  stage 
of  our  economic  stability  program,  we 
are  doing  no  service  to  the  American 
farmer  or  to  the  American  people  as  a 
whole. 

If  we  insist  on  passing  legislation 
which  no  doubt  is  headed  for  a  Presiden- 
tial veto,  and  if  we  would  be  unable  to 
override  tlmt  Presidential  veto  in  the 
House,  it  would  spell  doom  for  the  REAP 
program,  at  least  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

I  have  proposed  a  bill,  HJi.  2613,  which 
recognizes  the  need  for  both  a  rural  en- 
vironmental assistance  program  and  a 
Federal  budget  that  will  not  impose  fur- 
ther iiardships  of  inflation  on  tiie  Amer- 
ican farmer. 

My  legislation  proposes  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  provide  $140  million 
for  the  REAP  program,  the  level  of  ini- 
tial allocation  announced  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  for  this  program  in 
September  of  last  year. 

While  this  legislation  represents  a  re- 
duction from  the  $225  million  level  pro- 
posed in  H.R.  2107,  thus  taking  into  ac- 
count the  much  needed  austerity  meas- 
ures being  called  for  throughout  the 
Government,  it  also  reinstates  exactly 
the  amount  which  USDA  county  agricul- 
ture offices  and  Individual  farmers  liave 
planned  on  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

I  believe  my  legislation  offers  a  better 
course  for  the  Congress  to  follow  in  this 
matter,  and  I  intend  to  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  the  committee  bill  when  this  legisla- 


tion is  opened  for  amendment  in  Com- 
mittee today. 

I  believe  this  offers  the  best  opportu- 
nity for  us  to  get  something  for  our 
farmers,  a  better  opportunity  in  the  bal- 
ance of  this  fiscal  year  than  the  couise 
we  are  proposing  at  this  time  with  H.R, 
2107. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIZKTiTi.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  He  is  one  of  the  more  able  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
which  he  serves,  and  an  outstanding 
Member  of  this  body. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  Is  saying  he 
has  some  assurance  that,  if  his  amend- 
ment or  substitute  is  adopted,  the  legis- 
lation will  not  be  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  MIZELL.  No.  I  wish  I  could  give 
my  friend  that  assurance  here  today, 
but  I  think  we  are  caught  between  a  rock 
and  a  hard  place  in  the  confrontation 
between  the  administration  and  those 
who  woiild  like  to  preserve  this  program. 
I  am  merely  offering  what  I  think  is  a 
reasonable  compromise.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  it  would  be 
more  difficult  for  the  administration  to 
veto  ray  measure,  but,  even  better,  this 
would  offer  a  better  opportunity  to  over- 
ride a  veto  should  one  come. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Alexander)  . 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Cliai:-man,  a 
few  minutes  ago  during  the  debate  it  was 
said  that  the  executive  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  reduce  the  rural  environment- 
al assistance  program,  to  help  fight  In- 
flation. No  such  request  was  made  to  this 
Congress  or  any  Representative  of  this 
Congress.  In  fact  a  statement  was  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
December  which  attempts  to  cancel,  to 
terminate  the  law. 

In  my  view  a  basic  policy  issue  has 
been  raised  by  this  arbitrary  action.  The 
question  here  today  is  whether  the  Con- 
gress through  the  elected  Representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  this  Nation  will 
continue  to  establish  national  priorities 
or  whether  that  power  will  be  eroded 
away  from  the  legislative  branch  to  be 
exercised  by  the  executive  branch. 

It  is  true  that  Congress  with  the  help 
of  the  President  have  not  done  the  job 
that  should  have  been  done  to  establish 
a  sound  national  fiscal  policy.  However, 
the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers  im- 
der  the  Constitution  was  not  established 
to  promote  efficiency,  but  rather  to  pre- 
clude the  exercise  of  arbitr|lry  power  by 
the  executive  branch. 

The  conflict  of  authority  between  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch  must 
be  resolved.  Today  in  this  Chamber  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  decide  whether 
this  country  will  in  fact  be  ruled  by 
Presidential  edict  or  whether  the  time 
honored  constitutional  separation  of  pow- 
ers will  be  followed. 

I  lU'ge  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
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man,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with 
reluctance  that  I  oppose  my  chairman, 
Mr.  PoAGE.  But  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  2107,  legislation  to  force  the  Pres- 
ident to  spend  $210  million  on  the  rural 
environmental  assistance  program  be- 
tween the  time  this  legislation  is  enacted 
and  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

A  week  ago  yesterday,  on  January  30, 
the  House  and  Senate  leadership  had  a 
breakfast  meeting.  The  next  morning 
the  Washington  Post  reported: 

The  reaching  of  general  consensus  .  .  . 
that  Congress  should  stay  within  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  spending  total  of  $268.7  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1974  but  should  shift  prior- 
ities to  save  programs  of  aid  to  people 
enacted  by  Democrats. 

Now,  during  our  committee  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation,  Mr.  Mizell  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  k*ep  the  pro- 
gram going  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year  at  the  $140  million  level  originally 
budgeted  by  the  administration.  I  sup- 
ported this  amendment.  I  wanted  to  give 
our  farmers  something  of  value.  I  wanted 
to  give  Congress  the  opportimity  to  go 
over  the  entire  program  and  weed  out 
those  portions  which  are  not  truly  bene- 
ficial to  our  farmers  and  their  agricul- 
tural envirormient. 

However,  the  majority  joined  in  reject- 
ing this  effort  to  reinstate  and  reform  the 
program.  They  chose  instead  to  force 
the  President  to  spend  $210  million  in 
the  next  few  months. 

Thus  I  submit  the  debate  here  today 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  value  of  the 
rural  environmental  assistance  program. 
Every  Federal  program  has,  after  aU, 
some  value,  some  reason  for  being. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  to- 
day is  that  of  forcing  the  President  to 
spend  money.  Is  Congress  going  to  raise 
taxes  to  pay  for  those  moneys?  Or,  what 
program  will  be  cut  instead  so  REAP  can 
be  funded?  Meat  inspection?  School 
limches? 


It  seems  to  me,  despite  the  inspiring 
rhetoric  about  the  good  that  some  REAP 
programs  have  done,  the  only  real  issue 
before  us  is  the  issue  of  spending  and 
taxes  and  inflation.  0 

If  we  carmot  get  a  handle  on  spending, 
we  had  better  face  up  to  higher  taxes  or 
further  inflation.  Either  way,  we  here  in 
this  House  and  people  throughout  the 
country  are  going  to  be  hurting. 

I  choose,  and  I  believe  the  people  of 
this  Nation  choose,  to  hold  the  line.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  tighten  our  belts  all 
the  way  up  and  down  the  line.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  see  some  good  programs  curtailed 
or  suspended  or  terminated.  But,  it  would 
be  a  lot  more  painful  to  ask  everyone  in 
this  country  to  pay  more  taxes  to  keep 
REAP  and  other  programs  on  a  continu- 
ing basis.  REAP  will  not,  after  all,  be 
wiped  off  the  books. 

The  basic  statute  remains.  It  is  being 
suspended,  as  it  were,  and  it  can  be  fund- 
ed in  the  future  when  the  fiscal  crunch 
is  eased. 

So,  let  us  suspend  it  and  see  what  hap- 
pens. 

I  think  we  will  find  that  we  will  all 
do  as  well  as  in  the  past,  including  the 
farmer.  And,  this  country  will  continue 
to  do  the  impossible  in  order  to  keep  our 
land  great  and  good. 

We  are  not  against  the  farmers. 

We  are  not  against  the  environment. 

We  simply  want  to  get  a  handle  on 
Federal  spending. 

A  vote  against  this  bill  is  a  vote  for 
fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
simie  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Wampler). 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  over  a 
million  farmers,  nationwide,  annually 
participate  in  the  rural  enviroimiental 
assistance  program,  which  is  designed,  on 
a  nearly  2-to-l  cost-sharing  basis,  to  pre- 
serve and  replenish  the  land  which  is 
used  regularly  for  producing  the  Nation's 
food.  The  Federal  contribution  is  insig- 
nificant when  compared  to  the  myriad 


other  cost-sharing  or  direct  aid  pro- 
grams, but  indispensable  when  compared 
to  the  benefits  gained. 

In  my  district  in  southwestern  Vir- 
ginia, a  total  of  8.556  farmers  partici- 
pated in  the  program  during  the  calendar 
year  1972,  and  received  approximately 
$854,708  in  Federal  aid.  By  contrast, 
their  own  out-of-pocket  costs  have 
amounted  to  an  aggregate  of  $1,709,000 
just  in  the  Ninth  District.  I  include,  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  a  chart  showing,  by 
counties,  the  number  of  farms  participat- 
ing, the  cost-share  dollar  amounts,  and 
the  average  payment,  covering  the  ppst  2 
years. 

The  REAP  program  has  been  in  effect 
since  1936.  It  has  proven  to  be  a  con- 
structive, worthwhile  program,  contrib- 
uting untold  benefits  to  stable  farm 
production  year  after  year.  On  Decem- 
ber 26,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
terminated  this  program,  abruptly  cut- 
ing  off  the  cost-sharing  incentive  to 
regular  soil  and  water  conservation  prac- 
tices. Its  cancellation  worked  a  particu- 
lar hardship  on  small  farmers,  like  those 
in  my  district. 

A  total  of  $225  million  was  originallv 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  REAP  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972-73.  The  President  felt 
that  was  too  much,  but  had  agreed  to 
spend  at  least  $140  miUion.  Had  he  hved 
up  to  the  agreement,  we  would  probably 
not  be  debating  this  matter  on  the  floor 
today. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  to  cut 
Federal  expenditures  and  strongly  ap- 
prove of  the  President's  efforts.  Many 
programs  have  outlived  their  usefulness, 
but  not  this  one.  I  believe  that  a  com- 
promise is  in  order,  and  will  support  the 
amendment  that  would  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  continue  the 
rural  environmental  assistance  program 
at  the  reduced  amount  of  $140  million 
through  fiscal  year  1972-73.  This  would 
lessen  the  burden  abruptly  cast  upon  the 
farmers,  and  would  still  effect  a  saving 
in  the  total  annual  cost  of  the  program. 


PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  RURAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  NO.  9,  VIRGINIA 


Participation,  1971  Participation,  1972  Numb«r  farms 

I    7    T                   ;  parlicipadne 

County                                                                                                                          r                Cost-sliare            Average  Cosl-sliare  Average  at  least  once 

fa""s              dollars            payment  Farms  dollars  payment  1968  72 

Bland. ..-r.;  „.„  „,  .„, 

Buchanan I"; " — -"                 ^              ",902                    90  269  29.480  111  535 

Carroll ,   l™                <■'«                      «  123  8,749  71  396 

Craig..           l.?68              75,340                    71  1,265  96,471  76  2  193 

Dickinson.::::;:': :T- n        *• »          m  156  i9,3«6  m  308 

Giles - "               11,490                      60  241  17,673  73  689 

Grayson....:    — — " l^             |2?S                  '*"  2^  29889  131  451 

Lee :::::::: - :- ^,       68,<io          78  889  72,454  gi  1,803 

Montgomery " ": ~»              51,745                    60  785  79,666  101  l  710 

Pulaski......        - - 395               34,343                      87  436  44,972  103  922 

Russell....        - -Z ??'               31283                      51  219  41,378  189  459 

Scott -- 5  5              52,840                   103  626  72  451  116  1388 

Smyth....  " - Si?               34,687                      57  693  58,315  84  1797 

Taiewell..     .:::; ^l              39.065                    80  657  53,545  81  1255 

Washington....: -     -"  |''              ","2                     3«  370  58,653  159  764 

Wise......      "- 76?               76,545                    100  881  93,474  106  1879 

Wythe...  - 152               10.839                      71  135  11,763  87  453 

- 500               55,464 111  583  66,389  115  1,034 

^"^ -—---:^-.. : 7,600             648,181                      85  8,556  iiA.m  100  \S^m 

mST^m^J^i?,^^?"^-  ^-.Chalr-    listened  as  my  good  friend  and  coUeague    branch  of  government.  In  those  remarks 

SniS^Mr^nT*^*,^*^^""^'""'    from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  pointed    he  added  to  the  sentiment  which  Mr. 

mI     Wi  w^       ^,  .  T    °y*  i^®   importance   of    the    Congress    Burton  of  CaUfomia  voiced  just  a  short 

«ir.    rusuLjEY.    Mr,     Chairman,    I    standing  up  as  a  responsible,  coequal    time  before,  and  I  certainly  agree  that 
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this  bill  does  join  the  question,  and  In 
a  sense  the  President  }^&s  intruded  upon 
what  would  seem  to  be  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Congress. 

We  have  the  right  and  the  responsibil- 
ity to  establish  priorities.  It  is  our  duty 
to  raise  revenue  and  to  decide  where  the 
fruits  of  that  revenue  ought  to  be  spent. 
But,  if  we  fail  in  that  responsibility, 
then  it  seems  to  me  in  ill  grace  for  the 
Congress  to  be  complaining  when  the 
President  steps  in  and,  acting  under  the 
necessity  of  faithfully  executing  the 
laws,  tries  to  apply  an  expenditure  con- 
trol program. 

I  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when 
the  Congress  will  begin  the  business  year 
by  adopting  the  budget  and  setting 
forth  In  It  the  priorities  for  the  Nation. 
Until  that  time  comes,  I  think  we  had 
better  applaud  and  not  complain  when 
the  President  does  the  job  we  should  be 
doing. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  talk  here  about  the  effect  this 
bill  has  on  the  confrontation  created  by 
the  President's  assumption  of  legislative 
powers.  I  do  not  know  what  effect  It  has 
there.  This  bill  is  not  one  to  settle  con- 
stitutional issues,  but  whatever  effect  it 
has,  I  think  it  will  be  good,  because  I 
think  It  Is  time  we  had  that  confronta- 
tion with  the  executive  branch. 

This  bill  is  a  very  simple  measure.  It 
does  not  do  a  thing  in  the  world  except  to 
strike  out  the  words  "shall  have  power 
to"  and  Insert  merely  the  word  "shall," 
taking  away  discretion,  and  in  the  next 
place  striking  out  the  words  'in  amounts 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair 
and  reftsmable  in  connection  with  the 
effectuation  of  such  purposes"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "in  an  aggregate 
unount  equal  to  the  siuns  appropriated 
therefor." 

In  effect  that  says  that  we  are  taking 
away  Irom  the  Secretary  the  discre- 
tionary authority  he  now  has. 

Our  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  a 
long  time  has  felt  that  we  got  better  ad- 
ministration when  we  gave  the  Adminis- 
trator some  leeway  and  some  discretion. 
We  tried  to  give  it  in  this  case.  Over  the 
rt»n  it  has  been  used  fairly  and  reason- 
kbly  under  all  administrations.  Now  we 
:ome  to  a  case  where  in  my  opinion  it  is 
oot  so  used. 

Termination  of  a  program  is  not  using 
It  to  achieve  that  which  is  fair  and 
peasonable  In  connection  with  the  effec- 
tuation of  the  purposes.  The  Secretary 
limself  says  that  we  have  terminated  the 
}rogram.  Tliat  is  the  reading  of  the 
lotice  that  came  from  the  Department 
>f  Agriculture.  That  Is  not  the  effectua- 
ion  of  a  program,  and  it  is  not  a  proce- 
lure  authorized  by  law.  Clearly,  it  is  a 
rrave  abuse  of  the  discretion  we  granted 

0  the  Secretary. 
The  law  does  not  authorize  him  to  ter- 

ninate  the  program.  If  he  is  going  to 
ibuse  the  discretion  we  gave  him,  I 
hink  we  have  to  tighten  the  controls,  al- 
hough  I  know  it  makes  it  harder  to  get 
)roper  administration. 

My  father  taught  me  a  long  time  ago 
liat  If  a  man  took  advantage  of  me  In 

1  trade  that  was  his  fault,  but  if  he  did 
I  second  time  that  was  my  fault. 


I  do  not  propose  that  there  be  a  second 
time  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
for  the  Bui'eau  of  the  Budget  or  for  the 
White  House  to  take  advantage  of  us. 

They  have  done  so  the  first  time.  They 
abused  the  discretion  that  we  gave  them 
to  use. 

So,  now,  let  us  take  away  that  discre- 
tion. That  is  all  the  bill  does. 

This  bill  does  not  say,  "Mr.  President, 
we  aie  raising  a  constitutional  issue." 
This  bill  accepts  the  proposition  that  the 
way  the  law  stands  the  Secretary  coiild 
at  least  reduce  the  program  down  to  but 
not  including  termination,  so  long  as  he 
felt  this  was  carrying  out  or  effectuating 
the  puiposes  of  the  law.  But  obviously 
termination  is  not  effectuating  the  pur- 
poses of  the  law. 

So  we  thought  we  would  just  have  to 
write  it  out  in  plain  language.  If  they 
cannot  understand,  we  will  write  it  again 
and  try  to  make  it  very  clear. 

The  gentleman  raises  a  question  about 
a  possible  vote.  In  effect  he  suggested: 
"Well,  now,  the  big  black  wolf  is  going  to 
veto  all  this."  Well,  just  let  him  crack  his 
whip.  We  will  try  to  cooperate  in  improv- 
ing any  program  he  wants  to  discuss  with 
us,  but  we  will  not  be  intimidated  either 
by  "termination"  or  "veto." 

We  are  going  to  try  to  do  what  this 
House  should  do.  Tliis  House  should  con- 
tinue one  of  the  finest  agricultui-al  pro- 
grams we  have  had,  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  the  environmental  programs  we  have 
had. 

We  are  just  entering  into  a  new  era 
of  environmental  work.  It  Is  costly.  You 
cannot  carry  on  more  environmental 
work  without  spending  lots  of  money. 
Somebody  has  got  to  spend  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  trying  to  cany 
on  a  program  that  would  get  as  many 
dairies,  as  many  feedlots,  and  as  many 
chicken  houses  as  possible  taken  care 
of  under  the  sinti -pollution  rules,  and  it 
is  costly.  And  this  is  the  program  which 
gives  some  aid  and  it  is  the  (mly  active 
program  which  gives  some  aid  to  these 
farmers  who  are  compelled  to  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  to  take  care  of  the 
newly  imposed  envirwimental  require- 
ments. 

You  want  that  clean  water  and  that 
clean  air.  I  want  it.  We  all  want  it.  But 
it  does  not  come  free. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  best  way 
of  getting  these  things  that  we  need? 
Would  the  Members  have  the  Govern- 
ment take  up  the  entire  cost?  That  has 
been  suggested.  But  here  we  have  got  a 
program  tmder  which  farmers  are  pay- 
ing 70  percent  of  the  cost.  They  are  pay- 
ing 70  percent,  and  some  of  the  Members 
are  saying,  "Let  us  take  away  that  30 
percent  that  the  Government  is  paying." 

This  program  is  not  a  lime  program. 
Only  7.4  percent  of  this  program  went  for 
lime,  just  7.4  and  yet,  of  course,  they 
drsig  this  out  as  the  big  bugaboo. 

In  certain  States  in  the  North  and 
East  you  cannot  sprout  peas  without 
putting  some  lime  on  that  land.  It  Is  all 
right  for  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
it  will  be  all  right  for  me  to  complain 
about  that  because  we  do  not  use  lime; 
we  do  not  need  it;  we  have  got  it  in  oui' 
soil. 

But  there  are  vast  areas  in  the  United 
States  that  do  not  have  it,  and  we  are 


trying  to  pass  legislation  for  the  whole 
of  the  United  States.  Let  us  deal  with  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  Let  us  carry 
out  a  program  here  that  not  only  helps 
our  farmers  make  conditions  more  liv- 
able in  rural  areas  but  which  makes 
the  whole  environment  of  the  United 
States  a  better  place  to  live  in,  which 
makes  our  streams  run  clearer,  and 
which  makes  our  air  more  pure.  That 
is  the  kind  of  a  program  you  would  be 
destroying  today  were  you  to  refuse  to 
reinstate  this  REAP  program. 

Oh,  I  understand  we  are  not  going  to 
sink  this  bill  today.  We  are  going  to  pass 
it.  But  what  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  some 
of  the  Members  are  going  to  feel  that 
they  can  destroy  the  program  by  amend- 
ments and  then  say : 

"Well,  now,  I  can  hide  under  one  of 
these  amendments." 

I  recognize  the  good  faith  of  some  of 
my  friends  who  are  going  to  offer  amend- 
ments. But  there  are  amendments  being 
offered,  not  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  REAP  program,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  killing  the  REAP  program,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  somebody  off  the 
hook. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  certainly  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
chairman  really  intended  to  imply  that 
I  was  trying  to  get  anjrbody  off  the  hook 
when  he  made  that  statement 

Mr.  POAGE.  No.  I  wiU  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  that  I 
am  sure  what  he  is  offering  is  offered  in 
good  faith,  and  that  he  is  sure  the  Presi- 
dent will  veto  this  WD.  The  weakness  is 
that  he  has  no  more  assiu-ance  the  Presi- 
dent will  approve  his  amendment 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MIZEIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
the  gentleman  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
I  was  offering  an  amendment  here  to 
try  to  get  anyone  off  the  hook.  I  think 
the  chairman  knows  that  I  offered  this 
amendment  in  the  committee  and  that 
I  have  attempted  in  good  faith  to  reach 
a  compromise  so  that  we  might  have  a 
REAP  program  for  the  farmers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
inform  the  gentleman  that  he  has  con- 
sumed 8  minutes  and  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  question  but  what  the  gentleman  is 
offering  this  amendment  in  good  faith, 
because  he  Icnows  how  unpredictable  the 
President  is.  He  knows  that  the  President 
approved  tliis  REAP  program  before  the 
election,  and  he  knows  that  right  after 
the  election  he  decided  it  was  not  a  good 
program.  He  signed  it;  he  signed  the  bill 
providing  the  money,  and  he  authorized 
the  issue  of  the  program  before  No- 
vember, and  it  was  out  before  the  people, 
and  they  were  tokl  they  were  going  to 
have  a  REAP  program  after  the  election. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
knows  how  likely  the  President  is  to 
cliange  bis  mind. 

What  we  are  offering  to  you  is  simple 
language  stating  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  go  ahead  and  do  what 
the  Congress  told  him  to  do  and  do  it 
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in  the  figures  that  the  Congress  told  him 
to  do  it  in.  That  is  the  only  change 
made  by  this  bill.  It  is  a  simple  proposi- 
tion. It  just  keeps  what  we  are  doing 
now. 

We  know,  every  one  of  the  people  who 
have  spoken  about  it  knows  how  good 
the  program  is,  but  they  say  we  have  to 
make  some  Idnd  of  a  concession.  This 
is  a  good  program.  It  is  good  for  the 
farmers  and  it  is  good  for  the  whole  Na- 
tion, and  we  ought  to  keep  it.  Every- 
body loiows  that.  Let  us  keep  this  pro- 
gram and  not  destroy  it  with  a  bunch 
of  amendments. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Chairman,  whUe  I  am  sympathetic  to 
efforts  by  the  administi-ation  to  restrain 
Government  spending  in  order  to  curb 
inflation,  I  rlso  feel  that,  the  rural  en- 
vironmental assistance  i  ''-giam  makes 
valuable  contributions  to  conservation 
and  environmental  preservation  prac- 
tices. 

In  1971,  20  percent  of  this  Nation's 
farms  participated  in  one  or  more  of  the 
64  different  practices  available  through 
REAP.  Practices  which  are  largely  di- 
rected toward  conservation  of  soil,  water, 
and  wildlife  resouixes — programs  such  as 
plantings  for  forestry  or  erosion  control 
purposes,  control  of  noxious  weeds,  land 
terracing,  erosion  control  dams,  stream- 
bank  or  shore  protection,  wind  erosion 
control,  animal  waste  management  pro- 
grams, sediment  retention  programs, 
wildlife  food  plots  and  other  wildlife 
practices,  and  other  conservation  and 
pollution  abatement  practices  and  pro- 
grams. 

Betweai  1967  and  1971.  2,099,990 
farms  took  advantage  of  REAP  incen- 
tive subsidy  programs. 

I  advocate  the  passage  of  H.R.  2107 
and  feel  that  REAP  should  continue  but 
possibly  more  in  the  context  of  its  orig- 
inal intent.  There  are  practices  included 
in  the  program  which  are  directed  more 
toward  enhancing  crop  production  and 
farm  profits  than  toward  conservation 
and  environment  preservation.  The  pro- 
grams offered  under  REAP  should  be 
closely  inspected  In  order  to  see  what 
areas  might  be  eliminated  or  in  what 
practices  expenditures  could  be  reduced 
to  make  tlie  operation  of  this  program 
consistent  with  its  intent. 

Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  J.  Phil 
Campbell,  said  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  that  ap- 
proximately $42  million  was  spent  in  the 
last  year  for  administration  of  REAP. 
Compared  to  the  $140  million  actuaUy 
paid  out  on  progiams,  that  is  a  terribly 
high  administrative  cost.  These  moneys 
were  appropriated  for  use  by  America's 
faiTOers,  not  to  give  23  percent  of  the 
allotted  funds  to  Federal  bureaucrats. 

Tlie  organization  and  administration 
of  tills  program  must  be  inspected.  There 
are  surely  areas  in  which  these  adminis- 
trative costs  can  be  drastically  cut.  A 
reorganization  of  the  program  adminis- 
tration, and  the  system  thi-ough  which 
It  operates,  from  Washington  to  the  In- 
dividual counties,  may  be  in  order.  I 
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would  truly  like  to  know  where  that  $42 
million  goes.  It  certainly  is  not  to  the 
farmer. 

Although  the  portion  of  the  REAP 
fimding  going  to  the  farmer  was  cut 
back  by  the  administration,  from  that 
appropriated  by  Congress,  to  $140  million, 
administrative  funds  were  left  intact 
for  1973.  Why  should  the  bmeaucracy 
continue  to  receive  its  full  funding,  when 
the  citizenry  meant  to  benefit  from  the 
program  does  not?  In  light  of  these  de- 
velopments, I  would  like  to  introduce 
the  following  amendment  to  H.R.  2107: 

Wbeu  duly  appropriated  program  appllca* 
tloa  fuudB  are  withheld,  program  admluls- 
tratlve  costs  shall  be  proportionately  reduced. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  remains  to  me 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Treeh). 

Mr.  TREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  state  at  the  outset  that 
I  am  a  freshman  Congressman  and  I 
have  a  district  which  is  60  percent  rural. 
Farming  is  of  tremendous  importance 
in  my  district.  I  take  second  place  to  no 
one  in  my  concern  for  the  American 
farmer  and  for  the  environment  of  this 
great  Nation.  I  am  going  back  home  at 
the  end  of  this  week,  and  I  am  going  to 
talk  squarely  to  the  farmers. 

I  utterly  reject  the  notion  that  a  vote 
against  this  bill  is  a  vote  against  the 
American  fanner.  To  the  contrary,  I 
suggest  to  the  House  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee that  a  vote  against  this  bill  Is  a  vote 
for  the  American  farmer. 

Now,  why  do  I  say  that?  BecaiLse,  the 
farmer  has  a  stake  in  fiscal  responsibility 
in  this  Nation  which  is  second  to  none. 
We  all  know,  or  at  least  I  think  we  all 
know,  that  deficits  lead  to  Infiation.  Who 
is  hit  hardest  by  inflation?  The  resource- 
ful of  the  United  States  of  America.  Who 
are  the  resourceful  people  of  this  coun- 
try? Many,  but  none  are  more  resource - 
tvl  than  the  American  farmer.  They 
have  a  stake  In  Inflation. 

We  know  deficits  will  lead  to  higher 
taxes.  Who  is  hit  hardest  by  those  higher 
taxes?  The  productive  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. There  is  no  group  in  this  Nation 
that  Is  more  productive  than  the  Ameri- 
can farmer. 

There  are  farm  people  and  farm 
groups  that  oppose  this  bill.  Nobody  can 
deny  that  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl 
Butz  is  a  good  friend  of  the  farmer,  and 
an  effective  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
increasing  the  income  of  farmers.  Secre- 
tary Butz  is  opposed  to  this  bill.  The 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  op- 
posed to  this  bill,  as  explained  in  a  oom- 
mmiication  that  I  think  every  Member  of 
the  House  received. 

The  leaders  of  both  parties  have 
spoken  out  in  favor  of  a  celling  on  s[>end- 
ing.  They  have  even  suggested  that  the 
$250  billion  ceiling  is  the  proper  ceiling. 
So  when  do  we  cut  expenditures  and 
where  do  we  cut  expenditures? 

As  my  colleague  from  Arizona  said,  the 
eyes  of  America  are  on  us  today.  Are  we 
going  to  put  our  house  in  order?  All  of 
us  know  what  the  malady  is  that  afflicts 
this  Nation;  most  of  us  know  the  treat- 
ment needed;  but  few  of  us  are  willing  to 


apply  tliat  treatment.  Many  say,  "Let  the 
next  Congress  do  it."  or  "Let  us  do  it  next 
year,"  or  "Let  us  do  it  next  month."  I  say 
that  the  time  has  come  now  for  us  to  put 
our  fiscal  house  in  order  not  only  for 
nonfarmers  but  for  the  farmers  of  this 
Nation  who  have  a  great  stake  in  fiscal 
respon.sibility. 

Mr.  FRFNZEX.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  regret 
that  I  must  vote  against  H.R.  2107.  Many 
of  its  programs  are  meritorous  and 
should  t>e  maintained. 

But  some  are  pure  subsidies  and  do  not 
belong  in  an  enviionmental  program. 

If  we  are  to  exercise  any  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, we  have  to  begin  somewhere.  I 
will  begin  here. 

I  supported  the  Mizell  amendment 
which  would  have  continued  this  pro- 
gram at  a  $140  million  level,  a  cut  of 
about  one-third.  I  supported  the  Find- 
ley  amendments.  The  best  amendment 
of  all  was  the  Quie  amendment  wliich 
would  have  separated  out  the  subsidies 
and  saved  the  environmental  programs. 

But  the  committee  was  not  interested 
in  improving  REAP.  They  Mily  wanted 
to  arm  wTCstle  with  the  Executive.  I  sup- 
port the  principles  of  REAP.  I  am  willing 
to  support  specific  environmental  pro- 
grams. I  miist,  however,  vote  "no"  to  a 
simple  repassage  of  the  program  which 
needs  restructuring,  and  which  should 
not  escape  the  scrutiny  of  a  priority  test 
at  a  time  of  fiscal  crisis. 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  rise 
regretfully  to  oppose  H.R.  2107  which 
purportedly  attempts  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultiu-e  to  cairy  out  the 
rural  environmental  assistance  program. 
I  suspect  that  this  is  merelj'  a  first  shot 
in  a  new  skirmish  of  the  long  wai-  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  Government.  This  bUl  raises 
many  questions.  It  brings  iiito  question 
the  validity  of  Uie  REAP  program  itself. 
It  raises  the  question  as  to  the  proper 
level  of  Federal  spending  and  the  estab- 
Ushmmt  of  spending  priorities.  It  also 
raises  the  basic  constitutional  question 
of  the  power  of  the  President  to  refrain 
from  spending  funds  that  have  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress.  Let  me  com- 
ment briefly  on  some  of  these  Issues. 

The  bill  itself  verj-  simply  mandates 
tliat  the  Secretary  of  Agricultuie  expend 
an  amount  equal  to  all  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  tlie  riual  enviionmentjU  as- 
sistance progiam.  It  removes  from  the 
existing  law  the  discretionary  authority 
which  lay  with  the  Secretary  to  spend 
only  that  which  he  felt  was  reasonable 
to  effectuate  tlie  purposes  of  the  act. 

In  our  system  of  divided  ix)wer.<;.  I 
have  veiy  serious  questions  &s  to  the  con- 
stitutional ability  of  the  Conarcss  to 
force  spending,  if,  a.*:  I  su-spect.  tlie  Pres- 
ident will  not  be  bound  by  such  leprLsla- 
tion  even  if  it  is  passed.  This  bill  will 
merely  exacerbate  the  already  strained 
relations  between  the  Congress  and  Ex- 
ecutive. The  only  other  puiTiose  it  will 
serve  is  to  perrfiit  a  great  deal  of  public 
postming  here  in  the  Congress  which  will 
have  no  measurable  benefit  to  the  general 
public  or  the  farm  community  directly 
affected  by  this  program  termination. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  kind  of  lan- 
guage embodied  in  H.R.  2107  is  effective 
in  forcing  the  expenditure  of  all  funds 
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appropriated  for  REAP,  the  effect  would 
be  very  significant.  I  would  assume  that 
every  subsequent  legislative  authoriza- 
tion bill  in  the  Congress  would  have  simi- 
lar language,  removing  any  discretion 
from  the  executive  branch  as  to  the 
spending  of  funds  appropriated  for  its 
punx)se.  Followed  through  to  its  logical 
extreme,  this  development  would  mean 
the  expenditure  of  approximately  $11  bil- 
lion more  in  fiscal  year  1973  than  the 
$250  billion  which  the  President  proposes 
to  spend  and  which  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  individually  agreed  to  be  an 
appropriate  limit  for  spending.  The  long- 
range  fiscal  and  social  implications  of 
this  kind  of  the  forced-draft  overspend- 
ng  are  frightening  to  consider. 

I  think  it  is  necessary  that  we  look  at 
the  rural  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram and  many  other  programs  which 
lave  been  subject  to  impoundment  in 
jroad  perspective.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  92d  Congress  recognized 
I  critical  need  for  fiscal  restraint.  The 
House  recognized  when  it  voted  a  spend- 
ng  limit  the  overriding  danger  of  re- 
lewed  inflationary  pressures  on  our 
economy.  I  think  the  voters  spoke  very 
Jloquently  last  fall  of  their  distaste  for 
my  new  or  increased  taxes.  The  only 
-ational  alternative  is  to  restrain  the 
rrowth  of  Federal  spending. 

On  the  early  announcement  of  im- 

:  )oundments  of  REAP  funds,  the  termina- 

ion  of  2-percent  REA  loans,  the  termi- 

lation  of  some  of  the  Farmers  Home 

^dnUnistration  emergency  disaster  loans, 

md  the  termination  of  the  water  bank 

>rogram,  I  wrote  Secretary  of  Agricul- 

ure  Butz  expressing  my  concern  with 

he  action  which  had  been  taken.  I  said 

hen  and  I  believe  now  that  the  agricul- 

1  ural  and  rural  sector  of  the  economy 

(if  the  United  States  will  be  willing  to 

1  »ear  its  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  bal- 

ijicing  the  Federal  budget.  I  said  then 

1  knd  I  believe  now  that  proposed  program 

(  utbacks  impose  a  disproportionate  bur- 

( len  on  the  agricultural  and  rural  com- 

!  nunity  and  there  should  be  reconsidera- 

1  ion  of  these  cuts  in  the  light  of  a  rational 

!  ystem  of  national  priorities. 

I  can  speak  with  some  real  familiarity 
(if  the  major  benefits  of  the  rural  en- 
vironmental assistance  program.  As  an 
i«tive  farmer  until  about  a  year  ago,  I 
;  )articipated  for  over  20  years  in  the 
1  lEAP  program  and  its  predecessor,  the 
s  gricultural  conservation  program.  The 
1  tarticipation  rate  of  farmers  in  Vermont 
i  s  as  high  as  any  State  in  the  Union.  The 
1  irogram  has  been  educational  and  has 
1  (rovided  substantial  environmental 
benefits  to  the  general  public. 

I  am  also  aware  from  watching  the 
1  urogram  that  certain  of  its  practices  have 
1  een  popular  and  have  remained  in  ef- 
]  ect,  although  they  may  have  only  a  mar- 
1  Inal  relationship  to  the  long  term  pub- 
1  ic  interest.  Clearly,  this  program  can  be 
.  ustified  e^  a  recipient  of  tax  funds  only 
i  f  it  has  general  public  benefits.  There 
( ire  many  practices  subsidized  and  pro- 
1  noted  by  the  program  which  do  serve  the 
I  ;eneral  publ»  interest.  They  conserve 
( lur  productive  resources,  reduce  pollu- 
1  ion  and  improve  environmental  quality 
;  or  all  the  public.  These  programs  will 
1  >e  sorely  missed  if  the  REAP  program  is 
]  ihased  out. 


By  the  same  token,  I  fully  recognize 
that  some  practices  have  been  subsidized 
under  REAP  which  primarily  or  inciden- 
tally increase  annual  production  of  agri- 
cultural products.  This  kind  of  recurring 
subsidy  of  agricultural  production  is  of 
questionable  propriety  as  an  ongoing 
Federal  appropriation  in  times  when 
fiscal  stringency  is  required.  It  seems 
clear  to  me  that  any  cuts  in  the  REAP 
should  have  been  made  with  a  scalpel, 
excising  the  improper  programs  that  used 
tax  money  to  subsidize  agricultural  pro- 
duction, rather  than  with  a  meat  ax 
destroying  all  the  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental benefits  that  have  come 
from  the  program. 

In  this  light,  I  find  that  H.R.  2107 
places  me  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
Anxious  as  I  am  to  reinstitute  the  im- 
portant and  constructive  aspects  of 
REAP,  I  feel  that  the  long-term  policy 
and  fiscal  results  that  would  come  in 
the  train  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  would 
be  Iven  more  damaging  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  and  the  farm  community  in 
particular.  I  do  not  believe  tliis  is  a  re- 
sponsible approach  to  the  problem  we 
face.  The  responsible  approach  is  a  con- 
gressionally  passed,  balanced  full  em- 
ployment budget  allocating  adequate  re- 
sources to  our  rural  and  agricultural  pro- 
grams. Because  of  its  balanced  charac- 
ter, such  a  budget  will  then  be  immune 
from  imwise  and  possibly  illegal  Im- 
poundments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  long- 
term  fiscal  sanity,  I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on 
H.R. 2107. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  vote  "aye"  on  the  rural  environmental 
assistance  program  for  I  feel  strongly 
that  the  President  cannot  eliminate  pro- 
grams already  authorized  and  funded  by 
Congress  through  the  vehicle  of  im- 
poundment. 

On  this  vote  I  am  challenging  the 
right  of  the  President  to  eliminate  a 
program  created  by  the  Congress.  If  our 
legislative  branch  of  government  wants 
to  play  a  significant  part  in  establishing 
national  policy,  we  cannot  leave  the 
President  with  unlimited  power  to  cut 
any  appropriation,  at  any  time,  to  any 
point,  which  he  apparently  is  now  at- 
tempting to  do. 

It  is  my  feeling,  shared  by  the  major- 
ity of  my  colleagues,  that  wherever  waste 
and  duplication  exist,  they  must  be  elim- 
inated from  the  Federal  budget.  How- 
ever, it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  eliminate 
this  waste  and  duplication  when  the 
committees,  through  the  authorizing 
and  appropriating  process,  bring  their 
bills  before  the  Congress  for  passage. 
But.  once  the  Congress  has  approved  and 
funded  programs  which  it  deems  are  es- 
sential to  the  best  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  then  under  the  time-honored 
constitutional  separation  of  powers  of 
the  executive,  judiciary,  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government,  the  Presi- 
dent has  no  right  to  impound  funds  and 
eliminate  those  programs. 

As  far  as  the  rural  environmental  as- 
sistance progi-am  is  concerned,  it  dates 
back  more  than  35  years  and  has  en- 
couraged soil,  water,  woodland,  and 
wildlife  conservation  and  pollution-con- 
trol projects  by  cost-sharing  with  farm- 
ers. Undpr  REAP,  farmers  have  done  the 


work  and  have  been  reimbursed,  usually 
on  a  50-percent  rate  on  materials,  and 
cost  involved  in  implementing  the  ap- 
proved projects.  The  soil,  water,  wild- 
life, and  timber  conservation  which  has 
resulted  from  REAP  has  brought  en- 
during benefits  to  all  Americans. 

But  the  issue  here  is  not  the  value  or 
need  for  a  program,  or  who  wants  more 
or  less  Government  spending,  but  rather, 
who  should  control  the  process.  If  our 
Government  is  to  function  as  a  repre- 
sentative democracy,  then  clearly  the 
Congress  must  reassert  its  authority  over 
expenditure  of  fimds  and  restore  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  Congress  and 
the  White  House. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  Con- 
gress, and  only  Congress,  has  the  power 
to  appropriate  money  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  the  duty  to  faithfully  execute 
all  the  laws.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  a 
stand  here  and  now  and  put  control  of 
the  purse  back  in  Congress  where  it  be- 
longs. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
congressional  district  includes  a  large 
agricultural  population  which  will  great- 
ly benefit  by  passage  of  H.R.  2107,  which 
I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  as  it  will  re- 
instate the  rural  environmental  assist- 
ance program. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  a  time  when 
attention  to  environmental  problems  is 
critically  needed  and  the  future  of  the 
family  farm  is  already  in  jeopardy,  a 
program  aimed  at  helping  both  of  these 
areas  must  be  retained. 

Not  only  is  REAP  vital  to  the  economy 
of  rural  America  it  is  a  program  that  has 
been  proven  to  work.  It  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful cooperative  program  with  finan- 
cial efforts  by  the  farmers  assisted  by 
Federal  funds.  It  is  not  a  subsidy  or  give- 
away program  as  contributions  to  operat- 
ing this  program  are  made  by  farmers 
even  though  the  net  income  of  the  family 
farm  is  often  hardly  enough  to  meet  ris- 
ing costs. 

If  we  fail  to  enact  this  bill,  we  will  be 
taking  a  big  step  backward  in  our  ef- 
forts to  save  the  family  farm  and  our 
efforts  to  solve  agricultural  pollution.  I 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2107  the  REAP  program. 
I  fully  support  all  of  the  features  that  are 
truly  solid  conservation  programs,  and 
hope  we  can  find  the  means  to  eliminate 
those  features  that  do  not  fall  into  con- 
servation categories.  Lining  underground 
drainage,  irrigation  are  examples  of  the 
features  that  do  not  fall  into  truly  con- 
servation practices. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  before  us  today  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  out  the  REAP  program. 

I  was  one  of  the  99  Members  of  the 
House  who  introduced  legislation  to  rein- 
state the  REAP  program,  and  I  did  so  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive rural  programs  we  have. 

Even  the  opponents  of  this  measure 
admit  in  their  minority  views  that  REAP 
has  been  an  effective  Federal  program 
which  has  served  as  an  incentive  to  land 
owners  to  perform  conservation  and  anti- 
pollution practices  on  a  cost-sharing 
basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  12,000  farmers  in 
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Wisconsin  will  be  affected  if  we  allow 
REAP  to  die  as  the  President  has  recom- 
mended. They  will  lose  upward  of  $3.5 
million,  and  in  northern  Wisconsin 
especially,  conservation  program  accom- 
plishments are  likely  to  be  reduced  by 
about  70  percent  imless  these  funds  for 
REAP  are  reinstated. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  that  our 
farm  programs  sometimes  help  the  large 
farmer  more  than  the  small  one,  let  me 
point  out  that  it  cannot  be  said  of 
REIAP.  It  is  truly  a  program  which  helps 
the  small  farmers  In  this  country.  Last 
year  the  average  payment  under  the  pro- 
gram was  $239.  And  now,  unless  the 
House  acts  today,  that  program  to  help 
our  small  fanners  to  improve  the  en- 
vironment of  rural  America  will  be  gone. 

Unfortunately  a  great  deal  seems  to  be 
"going"  as  far  as  rural  America  is  con- 
cerned. REAP  Is  just  one  instance  of 
many  where  the  President  has  unilater- 
ally terminated  or  sharply  cut  back  a 
number  of  farm  and  rural  develop- 
ment programs  enacted  and  funded  by 
Congress  in  an  effort  to  strengthen  and 
improve  farm  income  and  improve  op- 
portunities and  the  standard  of  life  for 
farmers  and  rural  citizens. 

FHA  disaster  loans  have  been  ended. 
Emergency  livestock  and  feed  grain  as- 
sistance is  not  available,  and  meat  and 
dairy  imports  have  Increased. 

The  dairy  indemnification  program 
has  been  killed,  and  funds  for  the  special 
milk  program  have  been  cut  by  75  per- 
cent. 

Two  percent  REA  loans  are  no  longer 
available,  a  decision  which  will  mean 
higher  rates  for  rural  consumers  who 
probably  would  not  have  electricity  to- 
day except  for  the  fact  that  REA  co-ops 
brought  it  to  them. 

Water  and  sewer  grants  will  no  longer 
be  available  to  small  commimities,  except 
under  the  Rural  Development  Act  or  the 
Water  Pollution  Act. 

But  the  problem  is  that  55  percent  of 
the  clean  water  bill  money  has  already 
been  Impounded,  and  the  President  Is  ex- 
pecting money  for  the  rural  development 
bill  to  also  finance  REA,  pollution  con- 
trol and  forestiy  programs,  plus  pro- 
grams which  used  to  be  funded  by  the 
Economic  Development  Administration. 

That  is  expecting  a  great  deal  from  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  the  President 
did  not  even  want  to  sign  in  the  first 
place— and  the  fact  Is  that  there  just 
will  not  be  that  much  money  available  for 
these  programs. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
against  the  President's  goal  of  fighting 
inflation  and  cutting  Government  pro- 
grams which  do  not  work.  I  voted  for  cuts 
of  over  $9  billion  In  the  President's 
budget  last  year. 

But  I  do  object  when  it  seems  that  the 
budget  cuts  center  heavily  on  people  pro- 
grams, including  those  in  rural  America. 

Let  us  look  at  that  budget. 

If  we  take  the  administration  at  its 
^vord,  the  $81.1  billion  defense  budget  was 
cut  $2.7  billion  from  what  it  would  other- 
tvlse  have  been  in  1974.  a  cut  of  about  4 
percent.  The  $5.5  billion  agriculture 
budget  was  cut  $1.1  billion,  or  17  percent 
from  its  last  year's  level.  In  reality,  of 
course,  defense  outlays  will  actually  in- 


crease $4.7  billion  above  last  year,  or 
about  6  percent.  So,  anyway  you  look  at 
it,  those  in  rural  communities  appear  to 
be  low  on  the  President's  priority  scale. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  these  agriculture 
cuts  were  announced,  I  received  quite  a 
few  letters  which  said,  "good,  I'm  glad 
these  programs  have  been  ended.  It's 
time  the  government  got  out  of  agricul- 
ture." 

Well,  the  Government  Is  not  going  to 
get  out  of  agriculture  and  it  should  not. 

Even  now  we  hear  mmors  of  a  secret 
report — the  Planigan  reprort — which  in- 
dicates the  Government  may  seek  trade 
agreements  which  would  open  the  gates 
to  tremendous  increases  in  dairy  im- 
ports, and  which  could  cause  dairy  farm- 
ers to  lose  25  percent  of  their  present 
markets. 

The  Government  wants  the  farmers' 
grain  to  ship  overseas — and  to  help  right 
our  wobbly  balance  of  payments. 

The  fact  is  that  Government  farm  pro- 
grams are  idmed  to  assure  consumers 
an  adequate  supply  of  food  while  assur- 
ing production  and  income  stability  for 
farmers.  And  what  is  wrong  with  that? 

Government  subsidies  and  tax  benefits 
have  not  been  stopped  for  shlpbuUders, 
or  oil  producers  or  railroads  or  tax-loss 
farmers.  The  President's  budget  even  in- 
cludes money  for  the  SST. 

I  am  not  willing  to  accept  a  budget 
with  bundles  of  benefits  for  the  Nations 
corporations  and  the  wealthy,  but  little 
more  than  coal  in  the  stockings  of  the 
average  taxpayer  In  this  country. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  cuts  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  in  areas  where  I  think 
there  is  fat  and  waste. 

But  I  also  intend  to  vote  for  this  legis- 
lation today  which  will  require  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  Congress  has  already 
allocated  for  REAP,  action  which  has 
been  endorsed,  I  might  add,  by  a  number 
of  assemblymen  from  my  district  includ- 
ing Tony  Earl,  Joe  Sweda,  Laurence  Day, 
Gene  Oberle,  Len  Groshek,  Harvey  Due- 
holm,  Sheehan  Donoghue,  Lloyd  Kin- 
caid.  Terry  Willkom,  Joe  Looby,  Thomas 
Murray,  Dave  Kedrowskl,  Kenneth 
Schricker,  Robert  Quackenbush,  Marlln 
Sclmeider,  and  Jolin  Oestrelcher. 

F*urthermore,  I  have  already  joined 
others  in  introducing  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  In- 
crease the  support  price  for  milk  to  85 
percent  of  parity  and  to  require  funds 
appropriated  for  REA  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rural  environmental  as- 
sistance program  before  us  today.  When 
I  first  heard  that  the  I>epartment  of  Ag- 
riculture was  going  to  terminate  this  fine 
conservation  program  on  the  basis  that 
it  was  "low  priority"  in  the  administra- 
tion's eyes,  I  objected.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  has 
moved  so  quickly  to  report  out  a  bill 
which  would  mandate  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  fund  REAP. 

At  a  time  when  environmental  issues 
have  become  priority  concerns  for  each 
and  every  American,  we  should  not  be 
taking  from  the  American  farmer  his 
best  means  of  contilbuting  to  improved 
soil,  water,  woodland,  and  wildlife  con- 
servation.   REAP    also    aids    pollution 


abatement    practices     on    fai"ms     and 
ranches. 

What  I  like  so  much  about  thi.<^  pro- 
gram is  that  it  is  cost -sharing.  It  is  not 
an  all-out  giveaway  of  the  taxpayer's 
dollars.  Before  a  rancher  or  farmer  can 
even  be  eligible  for  the  standard  50  per- 
cen:,  cost  portion  paid  by  the  Government 
he  must  fii-st  sign  up.  Then  he  must  per- 
sonally invest  in  the  cost  of  equipment 
and  do  the  work  himself.  In  other  word.s, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Government  pays  its 
share  of  the  program  only  after  the 
farmer  and  rancher  invested  their  work 
and  money  in  the  project. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  there  are  fev.- 
programs  in  Government  which  give  the 
taxpayer  so  much  benefit  for  their  tax 
dollar.  In  South  Dakota  the  terracing, 
drainage,  tile,  fertilizer,  and  seeding 
projects  have  immeasurably  added  to 
conservation  practices  in  our  State.  Sedi- 
ment control  and  animal  waste  control 
are  highly  Important  in  the  prevention 
and  abatement  of  water  pollution.  REAP 
conservation  practices  conducted  by 
South  Dakota  ranchers  have  helped 
abate  eutrophication  from  animal 
wastes,  thus  keeping  our  water  clean  for 
human  consumption  and  our  lands  at- 
tractive for  scenic  and  recreational  pur- 
poses. The  raising  of  feed  grains  and  cat- 
tle comprise  South  Dakota's  No.  1  Indus- 
try. Conservation  of  the  soil  and  preser- 
vation of  clean  water  are  ^1tal.  REAP 
has  been  a  most  valuable  too!  in  this 
regard. 

There  are  also  many  secondary  bene- 
fits of  REAP  programs  in  South  Dakota, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  resultant 
improvement  to  habitat,  vital  in  pre- 
serving the  best  pheasant  hunting  In  the 
United  States.  REAP,  along  with  the 
waterbank  program,  has  also  made 
South  Dakota  famous  for  the  goose  and 
duck  hunting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  counter  the  argument 
by  the  administration  that  REAP  is  no 
longer  necessary*  because  the  net  farm 
income  is  at  an  alltime  high.  Higher 
costs  and  Inflation  reach  the  farmer  ju.sl 
as  they  do  tlie  steelworker.  Witliout 
REAP,  rural  America  could  not  afford  to 
do  its  proper  part  to  conserve  our  land 
and  water  resources.  Let  us  keep  tliis 
valuable  program  by  supporting  H.R. 
2107  today. 

Mr.  JOrJES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chaii- 
man,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr.  Poage)  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  their  timel>'  re- 
sponse in  bringing  HJR.  2107,  to  require 
the  Secretary'  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
a  rural  environmental  as.sistauce  pro- 
gram, before  the  House  for  eaiLv  con- 
sideration. 

The  restoration  of  the  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program  to  its  proper 
usefulziess  for  the  people  of  this  Nation 
is  an  urgent  priority.  Tlie  conservation 
measures  which  this  program  encour- 
ages among  farmers  are  of  considerable 
value  to  all  citizens  regardless  of 
whether  they  live  in  rural  areas  or  cities. 

Tlie  enhancement  of  our  land  aiid  soil 
resources  through  acti\itles  sponsored  by 
the  rural  en\1ronmental  assistance  pro- 
gram adds  to  our  total  national  wealth. 

Becau.se  of  the  considerable  effort  to 
reduce  and  terminate  this  program  and 
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others,  It  Is  Important  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  approved  by  a  substantial  vote 
to  indicate  the  strong  will  of  the  House 
to  have  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
others  in  the  executive  branch  properly 
execute  the  activities  mandated  by  the 
Congress. 

Through  our  coim try's  assistance  pro- 
grams to  people  in  foreign  lands,  activ- 
ities to  restore  agricultural  lands  to 
proper  productivity  are  being  supported. 
We  should  do  no  less  for  the  citizens  of 
this  country  and  we  can  do  so  through 
the  rural  environmental  assistance 
program. 

This  program  deserved  support  when 
it  was  initiated  in  1936  to  restore  ex- 
hausted land  to  productivity.  The  pro- 
gram is  still  needed  and  deserves  sup- 
port today  when  public  concern  for  pro- 
tection and  conservation  of  resources 
is  even  greater. 

I  urge  approval  of  H.R.  2107  to  restore 
the  rurjtl  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram to  a  place  of  ijsefulness. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
passage  of  the  bill  requiring  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  rural 
environmental  assistance  program  which 
has  been  in  operation  for  many  years. 
I  feel  it  necessary  to  speak  out  npt  only 
because  I  have  had  hundreds  of  letters 
from  my  constituents  who  reside  in  rural 
areas,  but  also  because  I  note  that  some 
opponents  of  the  bill  complain  that  too 
much  of  the  money  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  used  to  increase 
agricultural  production  and  is  not  ap- 
plied to  the  furtherance  of  soil  and 
water  conservation  practices. 

I  would  think  that  any  rational  view 
of  world  developments  would  convince 
us  that  there  was  never  a  time  when 
we  should  give  more  attention  to  increas- 
ing agricultural  production.  We  are  en- 
tering what  might  be  called  the  post- 
Vietnam  era.  The  negotiated  agreement 
which  ended  American  military  involve- 
ment in  Southeast  Asia  has  cleared  the 
way  for  consideration  of  what  could  be 
the  greatest  international  threat  to  peace 
and  prosperity. 

Whether  the  United  States  should  have 
been  involved  in  South  Vietnam,  and  if 
so  to  what  extent,  and  how  our  involve- 
ment should  have  been  handled,  are  all 
questions  which  will  be  debated  perhaps 
for  years  into  the  future.  Whether  our 
Involvement  was  worth  the  effort  will 
only  be  established  by  the  course  of  fu- 
ture events,  as  time  writes  the  pages  of 
history. 

But  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  ask 
ourselves — what  was  it  really  all  about? 
rhe  answer  is  not  complex.  It  Is  not 
related  to  any  of  the  numerous  interpre- 
tations of  political  theory  or  "manifest 
destiny"  broadcast  during  the  past  5 
t'ears  from  Hanoi,  Saigon,  Moscow,  Fe- 
ting, or  even  Washington. 

Most  wars  among  tribes  and  nations 
;ince  the  beginning  of  recorded  history 
tiave  been  fought  for  reasons  of  "se- 
curity." When  you  measure  that  word 
jgainst  the  background  of  a  particular 
*ar,  the  measurement  reveals  that  "se- 
:urity"  actually  means  food.  You  discover 
,hat  few  wars  have  been  fought  except 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  or  protecting 
i  food  supply. 


And  so  it  was  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
single  great  physical  prize  at  stake  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  controlling  the 
Mekong  River  Delta,  the  most  productive 
rice  region  in  the  world.  In  Asia  rice  is 
life.  Those  who  have  a  supply  will  live. 
Those  who  do  not  will  be  swept  away  in 
one  of  the  periodic  famines  or  epidemics. 
So  the  stakes  were  not  small  in  South 
Vietnam,  and  the  vital  interest  of  Hanoi 
and  Peking  is  self-evident.  Whether  the 
rice  of  the  Mekong  is  protected  and  made 
available  at  fair  prices  at  the  market  in 
Asia  will  do  much  to  determine  whether 
the  fragile  peace  agreement  will  become 
permanent. 

Ironically,  the  fighting  stops  as  the 
reason  for  the  fighting  becomes  more 
ominous.  Food  shortages  equaling  the  era 
of  the  plague  in  the  15th  centurj.-  may  be 
ahead. 

The  Soviet  Union,  reported  to  have 
purchased  11  million  tons  of  grain  in 
1972,  may  need  even  more  this  year.  The 
winter  wheat  crop  is  damaged  by  ice 
storms  and  erratic  weather,  and  may  be 
lost. 

The  Chinese,  purchasers  of  9  million 
tons  of  grain  in  1972,  are  already  negoti- 
ating for  at  least  that  amount  this  year 
and  will  probably  need  more.  They  re- 
strain themselves  with  difficulty  as  they 
view  the  millions  of  acres  in  Russian 
Siberia  which  produces  little  or  no  food. 

India's  millions  exist  on  the  knife's 
edge  of  famine  even  today,  and  must 
import  food  this  year. 

There  are  food  shortages  in  Egypt. 
The  much-publicized  Aswan  High  Dam 
has  not  added  to  the  number  of  acres 
imder  cultivation  or  the  total  amount  of 
food  available. 

Unprecedented  drought  has  virtually 
destroyed  the  crops  in  the  nations  of 
Central  Africa  and  in  much  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa. 

The  United  Nations  Food  and  Agri- 
cultural Organization  reports  that  the 
world  stockpile  of  grain  is  at  its  lowest 
level  in  21  years  and  that  this  could  lead 
to  a  crippling  shortage  by  the  end  of  this 
year.  They  state  there  Is  "no  likelihood 
of  immediate  widespread  famine  for  the 
next  few  months. " 

Two-thirds  of  the  earth's  population 
faces  conditions  ranging  from  food  scar- 
city to  outright  starvation. 

The  sources  of  surplus  food  are  few — 
the  United  States.  Canada,  Australia, 
and  a  few  small  countries. 

Americans  enjoying  a  full  granary  of 
limitless  quantity  and  variety  become 
involved  as  they  experience  rising  food 
prices.  Wholesale  food  prices  in  Decem- 
ber jumped  6.8  percent,  the  biggest  1- 
month  advance  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  Department  of  Agricultui-e  has  fore- 
cast that  prices  of  food  during  the  first 
6  months  of  1973  will  rise  50  percent 
faster  than  they  had  predicted  earlier. 

The  worldwide  demand  for  food  will 
continue  to  apply  pressure  on  food  prices 
wherever  there  is  a  sui-plus.  We  cannot 
expect  the  American  family  to  pay  an  in- 
direct subsidy  in  high  prices  at  the  gro- 
cery store  to  supply  food  for  the  billions 
in  Asia  and  Africa. 

We  must  grow  more.  We  must  expand 
our  capability  across  the  board.  We  must 
encourage  more  than  just  the  corporate 
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factory  farm.  In  fact,  we  must  urge  every 
family  imit  who  can  and  who  will  to  grow 
more  food. 

In  line  with  this  requirement  we  must 
not  reverse  the  long  established  policy 
of  protecting  our  topsoil  and  enriching 
our  fields.  It  is  this  realization  that  drives 
home  to  us  the  need  to  maintain  the 
REAP  program  and  the  allied  efforts  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  small  fanner. 

During  the  next  few  years  the  United 
States  will  be  called  upon  more  than  ever 
to  supply  surplus  food.  Food  is  not  a 
"weapon"  in  the  "cold  war."  It  is  a  de- 
fense against  the  incentive  to  make  war, 
because  men  will  die  in  combat  for  food 
rather  than  see  their  families  starve. 

I  suggest  then  that  the  programs 
which  are  aimed  at  preservation  of  the 
soil,  protecting  against  floods,  and  gen- 
eral enrichment  of  the  food  production 
processes  are  all  of  primary  importance 
today.  It  is  not  simply  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  some  of  these  funds  pro- 
vide an  improper  subsidy  for  some  small 
farmers.  The  fact  is,  in  the  pattern  of 
world  conditions,  developing  food  will  be 
the  greatest  and  most  desired  of  all 
American  resources.  It  will  be  the  hall- 
mark of  American  productivity. 

For  this  reason  I  believe  it  is  a  singu- 
larly inappropriate  time  to  cancel  the 
REAP  program.  Even  though  the  condi- 
tions which  caused  the  program  to  be 
first  launched  in  the  1930's  may  no  long- 
er pertain,  we  must  realize  that  those 
conditions  have  been  superseded  by 
others  of  much  more  critical  importance 
to  our  coimti-y,  our  people,  and  our  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  other  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  support  legis- 
lation that  would  continue  the  rural  en- 
vironmental assistance  program  and  re- 
quire the  expenditure  of  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  this  purpose. 
REAP,  formerly  the  ACP,  was  initiated 
during  the  thirties  under  the  Franklin 
Roosevelt  administration  to  encourage 
farmers  to  adopt  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation practices.  It  came  at  a  time  when 
farmers  were  largely  imable  to  afford 
the  burdens  of  such  projects  alone. 
Through  REAP,  the  Federal  Government 
has  been  matching  on  a  doUar-for-doUar 
basis  some  of  the  money  farmers  spend 
each  year  for  fertilizing  and  seeding  pas- 
ture lands.  This  fund  has  been  used  wide- 
ly in  the  17-county  11th  Congressional 
District  of  North  Carolina  which  I  repre- 
sent in  Congress  and  has  provided 
matching  funds  for  drainage  systems,  re- 
forestation, cover  crop  planting,  and 
other  small-farm  conservation  projects. 

In  Haywood  County,  a  typical  western 
North  Carolina  largely  rural  county, 
1.600  farms  have  been  participating  with 
an  average  Federal  expenditure  of  $78 
per  farm. 

In  the  western  North  Carolina  district 
that  I  represent,  this  program  reaches 
more  farm  people  than  any  other  phase 
of  the  entire  agricultural  program.  Con- 
tinuation of  REAP  on  at  least  the  same 
level  as  in  recent  years  is  probably  move 
vital  to  the  farmers  of  western  North 
Carolina  and  throughout  the  200 -odd 
counties  of  the  southern  Appalachian 
area  than  in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
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try.  With  our  very  small  farms,  heavy 
rural  population,  steep  fields,  and  limited 
land  resources,  it  is  most  important  that 
every  encouragement  and  assistance  be 
given  that  will  help  to  conserve  and  re- 
store the  productivity  of  these  farms. 
Failure  to  do  so  can  only  mean  a  con- 
tinued and  chronic  low-income  situation 
such  as  we  already  have. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in 
healing  the  gullies,  stopping  the  washes, 
eliminating  the  broomsage  and  planting 
trees  on  the  slopes  in  western  North 
Carolina.  Any  curtailment  in  these  ef- 
forts will  be  a  step  backward  for  the  area. 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  ground  in  our 
efforts  to  conserve  the  soil  and  water 
resources  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  our  Nation.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  generation  to  pass  on 
to  future  generations  the  natural  re- 
sources that  will  insure  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  life.  REAP  gives  the  essential 
encouragement  and  guidance  in  this 
direction. 

The  farmer's  economic  status  does  not 
permit  him  to  bear  the  entire  cost  of 
conservation.  Conservation  is  a  matter 
of  concern  to  all  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation. We  must  realize  that  protecting 
and  improving  our  soil  and  water  re- 
sources is  a  national  responsibility  and 
a  concern  to  all  American  citizens. 

Congi"ess  last  year  passed  the  Rural 
Development  Act  to  biing  hope  and  pur- 
pose to  rui'al  sections  of  our  Nation  and 
reverse  the  rush  to  the  cities.  Recent 
Presidential  action  in  freezing  furtds  for 
REAP  and  other  rural  progiams  is  a 
step  in  the  opposite  direction.  Using  Fed- 
eral funds  to  encourage  a  strong  rural 
economy  is  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
recent  annoimcements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultuie  regarding  across- 
the-board  cuts  in  essential  farm  pro- 
grams, including  a  termination  of  REAP, 
have  hit  us  all  veiy  hard.  I  cannot  re- 
member the  last  time  we  witnessed  such 
a  strong  bipartisan  reaction  to  a  farm 
problem.  Letters  from  my  constituents, 
who  are  at  the  same  time  angry,  hurt 
and  confused,  have  been  pouring  into  my 
office  daily,  and  I  know  this  to  be  the 
case  in  many,  many  offices  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

Over  the  years  farmers  have  had  eveiy 
right  in  the  world  to  be  angry  and  to 
wonder  as  to  who  has  been  champion 
for  their  causes.  Heaven  knows  they  have 
drawn  the  short  stick  time  and  time 
again.  What  other  industi-y  has  increased 
its  productivity  so  much  and  kept  the 
prices  of  its  products  so  low?  What  other 
single  industry  employs  so  many  men 
and  women?  What  other  industi-y  pro- 
vides such  vital  functions  as  feeding  and 
clothing  human  beings?  And  what  other 
industry  has  had  its  magnificent  accom- 
plishments taken  so  much  for  granted? 
The  farmer's  struggle  to  make  ends  meet 
has  too  often  met  with  a  lack  of  under- 
standing. Programs  upon  which  many 
farmers  depend  for  their  very  survival 
have  been  criticized  as  excessive  subsi 


farm  sector  to  the  strength  of  this  great 
Nation's  economy.  We  know  well  the 
hard  work  and  the  endless  effort  that  is 
a  part  of  farming.  We  know  the  ad- 
versity wliich  has  liaunted  so  many 
farmers  and  has  driven  so  many  from 
the  lives  which  they  knew  and  loved. 

It  is  these  people  who  know  rising  pro- 
duction costs,  skyrocketing  land  prices 
and  unchecked  tax  ri.ses,  who  feel  the 
Department's  action  most  deeply.  It  is 
these  people  who  cringe  to  watch  an 
administration  move  from  a  posture  of 
simple  indifference  to  something  far 
worse. 

The  programs  which  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  so  coldly  dismissed 
must  be  reinstated.  They  have  advanced 
the  state  of  American  agriculture  beyond 
comprehension.  They  have  enabled 
farmei"s  to  make  American  agriculture 
the  most  efficient  industry  in  the  coun- 
try. Rural  electric  and  telephone  loans 
now  severely  affected  by  administration 
cuts  have  introduced  the  20th  century 
to  millions  of  our  farms.  Today,  over  21 
million  farm  and  rural  people  in  2.700 
comities  in  46  States  across  our  Nation 
have  the  convenience  of  modern  electric 
machinery  and  appliances. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  grants 
for  iniral  water  and  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems, recently  eliminated  by  the  Depart- 
ment, have  helped  in  the  planning  and 
construction  of  thousands  of  rural  sys- 
tems and  have  been  essential  elements  in 
the  orderly  growth  and  development  of 
rural  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  profoundly  con- 
cerned about  the  consequences  of  cuts 
in  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
disaster  assistance  program.  In  North 
Carolina  we  have  had  2  years  of  harsh 
weather.  Many  of  our  crops  have  been 
iniined  and  many  of  our  fanners  have 
had  their  backs  pushed  flat  against  the 
wall.  In  several  counties  of  the  Second 
Congressional  District  we  have  been 
awaiting  word  from  the  administration 
for  quite  a  long  time,  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  would  be  extended  the  financial 
assistance  we  need  so  desperately. 

Not  long  ago  we  received  our  answer  in 
a  curt  news  release — the  same  news  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  farmers 
across  the  coimtry  have  received — the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  not  help 
us.  It  now  falls  on  our  shoulders  to  re- 
build our  crops,  our  land,  our  farms,  and 
our  lives.  Many  farm  leaders  fear  that 
the  ultimate  result  of  this  denial  of  help 
will  be  that  many  rural  families  will  be 
driven  onto  the  welfare  rolls. 

Curtailment  of  the  emergency  loan 
program  leaves  many  fanners  across  the 
coimtry  with  urgent  credit  needs  result- 
ing from  their  losses.  These  losses  seri- 
ously jeopardize  their  ability  to  qualify 
for  credit  from  customai-y  commercial 
sources  and  for  the  regular  FHA  operat- 
ing loans. 

I  am  cosponsor  of  legislation  to  require 
the  reinstatement  of  the  rural  environ- 
mental assistance  program.  I  feel  that 
REAP  is  one  of  the  most  important  Fed- 
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gram is  cost  sharing  and  not  an  income 
supplement  as  some  of  its  critics  would 
have  us  believe. 

Sucli  investments  in  the  future  of 
America  are  not  investments  .solely  for 
the  benefits  of  landowners.  I  think  the 
program  has  been  quite  effective  in  its  in- 
tended purpose.  This  Federal  program  of 
cost  sharing  should  be  continued  for 
tlie.se  soil  and  water  conservation  prac- 
tices and  structures  which  contribute  to 
the  attainment  of  pollution  prevention, 
enduring  conservation  and  environmen- 
tal enhancement. 

Farmers  are  ready  and  willing  to  bear 
their  fair  share  of  the  necessary  cuts  in 
Federal  expenditures,  but  they  caiuiot 
be  asked  at  this  time  to  bear  an  inequita- 
ble burden.  I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  the 
time  to  shift  the  burden  of  the  .soil  con- 
servation and  the  rural  aniipollution 
battle  onto  the  backs  of  our  farmers. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  cospon- 
soied  will  change  the  existing  law  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
establish REAP.  In  hght  of  the  Secre- 
tary's recent  dLsplay  of  disregard  for 
the  problems  and  needs  of  our  farmers, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  to  leave  tlieir 
fate  in  his  hands  any  longer.  I  think  we 
must  make  the  REAP  a  mandatoiy  pro- 
gram. I  hope  that  this  bill  or  one  like  it 
will  receive  immediate  attention  so  that 
we  can  give  back  to  our  fanners  the  help 
which  should  never  have  been  taken  from 
them  in  the  fii-st  place. 

I  come  from  a  rural  district  composed 
of  people  who  have  helped  to  build  and 
preserve  this  good  land,  people  who  are 
interested  in  conserving  and  handing 
down  to  generations  yet  luiborn  a  land 
with  an  abundance  of  good,  fertile  top- 
soil,  of  clean  water  and  impolluted  air. 

We  should  not  let  them  down. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
want  to  salute  Chairman  Poace's  lead- 
ership in  bringing  H.R.  2107  to  the  floor. 
He  and  his  committee  have  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  moving  this  body  to  a 
point  where  we  can  say,  "The  Congress 
is  an  equal  branch  of  the  Government." 

Last  week  I  submitted  testimony  out- 
lining why  I  supported  reinstating  REAP 
for  fiscal  year  1973.  Without  going  into 
the  details  of  the  program,  which  Chair- 
man PoAGE  has  done  so  well,  I  do  want  to 
state  briefly  what  the  eUmination  of 
REAP  means  to  my  district,  the  10th  Dis- 
trict of  Texas. 

There  are  12  counties  in  the  10th  Dis- 
trict. If  REAP  is  eliminated,  my  district 
would  lose  approximately  $558,836.  The 
range  is  an  estimated  $57,430  for  Lee 
Coimty  to  an  estimated  $24,528  for 
Blanco  County. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  what  my  district  will  lose  is  not 
all  important. 

It  is  not  all  important  because  the  ad- 
ministration's action  in  canceling  REAP 
represents  a  most  severe  disregard  for 
the  elected  branch  of  our  Go\ernment — 
the  Congress. 

We  have  the  impoundment  problem — 
everyone  agrees ;  but  impoundment  usu- 
ally means  withholding  a  fraction  of  the 
funds  for  a  program. 

With  REAP,  there  has  been  a  total 
cancellation.  We  pass  a  law.  appropriate 
money  for  it,  the  President  sign-s  the  law. 
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md  then,  "whamo,"  no  more  program. 
Bomething  Is  amiss;  something  is  con- 
stitutionally wrong. 

Attorneys  have  told  me  that  the  ad- 
■ninistratlon's  action  with  REAP  pre- 
cnts  the  clearest  constitutional  clash  be- 
•veen  the  Congress  and  the  Presidency. 
Dther  Impoundments,  in  the  legal  sense, 
pvolve  heavily  aroimd  how  much  dis- 
retion  the  enabling  legislation  gives  the 
:  I  dministration  in  administering  the 
ncneys  for  a  program.  This  Is  true,  for 
(  xample.  with  the  highway  trust  fund 
mpoundment  question. 

We  did  not,  however,  pass  REAP,  and 
:  ay  in  the  enabling  legislation,  "Mr.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  we,  the  Congress, 
are  giving  you  some  money  for  REAP, 
)ut  you,  the  Secretary,  don't  have  to 
i  pend  one  penny  of  the  money  if  you 
lont  want  to." 

Since  Congress  did  not.  does  not,  and 
:  hope  never  will,  pass  legislation  with 
!  uch  a  rldlculoxis  negation  of  congres- 
i  ional  Intent,  the  clear  question  here  is. 
'  Will  the  Congress  allow  the  Executive 
■  o  set  a  precedent  that  means  the  Execu- 
1  ive  can  Ignore  and  nullify  the  Con- 
gress?" 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  today 
;  Members  of  this  body,  from  both  sides 
( if  the  aisle,  will  answer  the  question  I 
]  lose  with  a  resounding  "No"  by  passing 
]  I R.  2107  with  a  resounding  "Yes." 
It  is  our  duty.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
(  xistence  of  the  rural  environmental 
1  issistance  program — REAP — has  proved 
j  ts  worth  not  only  in  the  rural  fanning 
I  ^reas  of  the  United  States,  but  also  where 
he  effects  of  our  agricultural  system  are 
:  elt  on  a  large,  public  scale:  in  the  bene- 
]  its  accrued  by  the  American  consumer. 
J  ill  of  our  citizens  have  the  right,  as  well 
1  s  the  opportunity,  to  enjoy  clean  water 
j  rom  streams,  lakes,  and  reservoirs,  and 
'  /e  all  benefit  from  the  beauty  of  our 
'  rildlife  conununlties  and  unspoiled 
1  iroodlands.  This  Is  to  say  nothing  about 
1  he  food  put  on  our  tables  by  the  same 
:  .000,000  farms  which  have  participated 
1  n  the  programs  since  1969. 

In  June  of  1972.  a  U.S.  Department  of 
4  agriculture  bulletin  described  REAP  as — 
The  principal  channel  through  which  the 
)  'ederal  Government.  In  the  National  Interest 
(  nd  for  the  public  good,  shares  with  fanners 
I  nd  nuichers  the  cost  of  carrying  our  ap- 
]  iroved  soil,  water,  woodland  and  wlldlile 
I  onservaiion  and  pollution  abatement  prac- 
1  ices  .  .  .  that  are  directed  to ; 

1.  Help  maintain  the  productive  capacity 
<  f  American  agriculture 

2.  Help  asstire  the  nation's  growing  popu- 
!  »tlon  an  Increased  stipply  of  clean  water, 
1  educed  air  pollution,  an  enhanced  natural 
1  leauty,  more  opportunities  for  the  enjoyment 
(  f  outdoor  recreation,  improvements  In  the 
( [UAlity  of  the  environment,  and  better 
I  cological  balance. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Federal  share 
(  i  th€  cost  is  limited  to  an  account  which 
( loes  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total 
I  ost  of  performing  the  REAP  approved 
:  )ractices.  While  $140,000,000  had  been 
ippropriated  by  Congress  for  REAP  in 
:  iscal  year  1973.  only  $15,000,000  bad  been 
1  ibligated  by  the  E>ecember  22  deadline — 
'  vhich  may  have  been  lifted  for  emer- 
I  ;ency  home  loan  applications — and  the 
:  est  has  been  impoujided  by  the  Nixoa 


administration.  The  1974  budget  provides 
a  $1  billion  cutback  in  agricultural 
spending,  and  it  is  already  projected  that 
the  farming  industry  is  operating  at  some 
$1  billion  loss  for  1973. 

Low  income  U.S.  farmers  must  strug- 
gle as  it  is  to  meet  their  share  of  the 
costs  of  necessary  farm  practices — hous- 
ing, maintenance,  feed,  Irmovatlve  devel- 
opment, and  so  forth.  By  canceling  an 
efficient  program  such  as  REAP,  the  ad- 
ministration is  not  reducing  the  costs  of 
Government,  but  merely  shifting  the 
burden  of  those  costs  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  people  most  in  need  of  Its  help.  In 
view  of  our  reliance  upon  farm  produce, 
the  necessity,  and  the  dependence  of  the 
U.S.  farmer  on  cost  sharing,  a  refusal  to 
continue  REAP  seems  short  sighted. 
Cancellation  will  not  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  productivity,  it  will  merely 
squash  the  poorer  fanner  unable  to  go  it 
alone. 

Agricultural  assistance  has  been 
severely  reduced  recently.  I  am  enclosing 
testimony  I  have  received  from  con- 
stituents describing  the  impact  of  these 
reductions,  especially  on  the  small  family 
farmer: 

"Boft-sTK  View  Farm. 
Dudley,  Mass..  January  11, 1973. 
Representative  Bowaho  P.  BouAhro, 
Rayburn  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  state  that  It  Is  urgeut 
v.e  have  your  support  to  re-instate  the  REAP 
ACP  USDA  program  which  was  terminated  as 
of  December  22,  1972,  by  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration. 

I  was  born,  raised  and  my  folks  have  tilled 
the  farm  In  producing  food  and  fiber  for  the 
past  60  years.  It  Is  only  with  the  assistance 
given  by  REAP  In  protecting.  Improving  and 
preserving  the  soil,  water,  and  woodlands 
that  we  have  been  able  to  keep  the  farm  pro- 
ducing food.  We  have  seen  two  major  wars 
come  and  go.  and  in  each  case,  because  the 
soil  was  protected,  we  \\-ere  able  to  provide 
food  for  the  needs  <rf  the  people  and  armed 
services. 

My  farm  family  and  neighbors  urge  you  to 
support   the   reinstating   of   the   ACP   REAP 
USDA  program  so  that  we  can  continue  to 
farm  for  generations  to  come. 
Tours  truly, 

Mrs.  Ann  Kcxisa. 

I  

RtTTLANT,  Mass. 

Dear  Congressman  Boland:  On  January  18. 
1973  I  spoke  at  the  meeting  In  Spencer  to 
discuss  the  plight  of  the  local  fanners  (which 
was  attended  by  a  representative  of  your  of- 
fice). After  considerable  time  and  reeearch  I 
came  up  with  the  enclosed  testimony.  Avail- 
able tUne  aiid  space  was  limited  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

At  the  time  I  presented  graphs  and  charts 
showing  pertinent  Information  from  1961 
through  1972.  such  as: 

1.  Day  to  day  weather  effects  on  grain,  hay, 
milk,  beef,  vegetable  and  fruit  prices. 

2.  The  federal  price  of  milk  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  various  expenses  goiiig  ijito  its 
production,  such  as  labor,  machinery,  gas, 
oU  etc. 

3.  Taxes  and  their  effects  (movement  from 
the  famUy  farm) . 

4.  The  rising  prices  to  the  consumer: 

I  feel  at  this  time  that  any  price  Increase 
Is  out  of  order — the  solution  wUl  have  to 
come  from  the  budget  of  the  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture with  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  food 
the  end  result.  The  farmers  are  an  economi- 
cal and  cost-conscio\is  group  but  have  Just 
about  reached  the  limits  of  their  productive 
abUltles.  I  am  sure  that  with  Immediate  and 
the  proper  type  of  aesLstance  they  will  show 


as  they  have  before,  that  they  are  not  only 
great  fanners  but  great  and  tnie  Americans. 

.  .  .  One  serious  losa  due  to  cancellation 
of  the  B.EJiJ>.  Program  will  be  the  loes  of 
Incentive  payments  for  waste  dispoeal  and 
pollution  control  structures.  This  can  have  a 
serious  setba<^  effect  In  getting  this  very  im- 
portant work  done  to  protect  the  quality  of 
o\ir  environment. 

With  food  shortages  developing  world  wide 
it  seems  foolish  to  withdraw  any  assistance 
to  farmers  which  can  help  them  to  meet  this 
need  and  keep  food  prices  at  an  acceptable 
level.  Loss  of  this  aid  will  only  mean  much 
higher  consumer  food  prices.  .  .  . 

I  think  now  more  than  ever  before  we 
need  help.  Now,  not  tomorrow,  not  next  year, 
but  right  now.  My  first  concern  Is  the  farm 
family  but  In  the  long  run  It  is  not  the 
farmer.  It  Is  not  the  machinery  dealer.  It  Is 
the  consumer  without  food.  Wo  will  no 
longer  need  the  farmer  for  the  farmer  and 
consumer  will  have  eliminated  themselves. 
When  the  Federal  Ciovemment  cut  off  the 
Disaster  Relief  the  farmers  were  told  to 
tighten  their  belts.  Who  has  fotmd  relief 
from  the  belt  tightness.  As  a  farmer  for  some 
25  years  I  know  aU  about  belts  and  bow  they 
must  be  kept  In  a  useable  condition.  It  is 
with  a  sad  look  Into  the  past  that  what  I 
spoke  of  then  has  come  to  pass  and  with 
greater  impact  than  even  I  had  predicted. 
Farm  and  Farm  families,  and  I  mean  real 
experienced  farm  famUles  have  left  In  great 
numbers.  It  Is  said  that  they  are  being 
absorbed  by  larger  farms.  That  Is  a  good 
answer  but  how  true  Is  It? 

Statistics  show  this— but  I  find  some  are 
misleading.  We  have  a  number  of  well 
learned  men  In  a  lot  of  our  departments. 
They  can  with  their  pencil  and  paper  show 
you  how  you  can  make  a  profit  In  your  setup 
but  they  lack  the  actual  experience  needed 
to  put  the  Idea  Into  practice.  My  point  Is 
that  even  thoxigh  we  have  brilliant  college 
men.  we  still  need  a  few  farmers  with  the 
experience  needed  in  both  liaison  work  be- 
tween the* State  department  and  tlie  Fed- 
eral government.  Again,  I  emphasize  that 
these  men  should  be  independent  of  any  of 
the  larger  groups.  A  representative  of  the 
farm  famUy  not  a  coop,  or  large  federation 
that  loses  the  Identity  of  the  people  who  are 
the  backbone  of  our  nation.  .  .  . 

I  would  like  to  say  I  am  speaking,  not 
only  for  the  poultry,  flsh,  dairy,  beef  and 
vegetable  farmer  etc.  but  for  the  consumer 
and  in  my  last  closing  statement  wish  to  ex- 
press my  desire  for  proper  advertising  and  I 
think  with  a  little  common  sense,  a  little 
help  and  the  Good  Lord  willing  we  will  re- 
ceive the  needed  help. 

Say  MONO  Trum. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
oppose  H.R.  2107,  the  rural  environmen- 
tal assistance  program,  because  I  believe 
that  it  is  not  a  necessary  program.  The 
ostensible  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
protect  the  environment,  but  of  the  $225 
million  earmarked  by  this  bill,  over  $42 
million  is  spent  on  administrative  costs. 
Also,  for  fiscal  year  1972,  the  entire  State 
of  Connecticut  was  only  allocted  $275,- 
000.  Beyond  this,  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
gram is  used  not  for  conservation,  but  for 
investments  in  fertilizers,  and  in  some 
instances  for  nonfarming  and  nonen- 
vironmental  purposes,  raises  serious  and 
unresolved  questions. 

Many  Members  are  voting  for  this  pro- 
gram to  protest  President  Nixon's  im- 
poundment of  funds,  and  I  share  their 
concern  over  the  massive  and,  I  believe, 
unconstitutional  extension  of  the  Presi- 
dent's authority.  However,  my  desire  to 
fight  impoundments  does  not  relieve  my 
obligation  to  study  each  program  and 
evaluate  its  worth.  My  support  for  the 
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rule  indicates  my  displeasure  over  the 
President's  impoundment.  I  supported 
the  Findley  amendment  to  restrict  this 
program  only  to  help  the  small  farmer, 
the  family  farmer,  with  an  income  less 
than  $10,000,  but  I  cannot  vote  to  spend 
$240  million  in  a  program  whose  merits 
are,  I  believe,  less  than  convincing. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  abrupt  termination  of  the 
rural  environmental  assistance  program, 
as  expected,  brought  cries  of  anguish  and 
consternation — some  out  of  a  sincere  and 
heartfelt  dedication  to  the  purposes  of 
the  program,  others  because  they  saw 
it  as  the  first  opportunity  to  challenge 
the  President  on  the  entire  impoundment 
issue. 

The  REAP  program,  and  those  pro- 
grams that  preceded  it.  began  in  the 
1930s,  responding  to  what  was  then  a 
desperate  need  for  Federal  help  to  con- 
sei-ve  our  soil.  These  programs  have 
played  an  important  role  in  advancing 
soil  conservation,  improving  agricultural 
production,  and  controlling  agricultural 
pollution.  Through  the  years,  however, 
though  the  agricultural  methods  and  na- 
tional needs  changed  dramatically,  the 
program  has  remained  pretty  much  in- 
tact. There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
soil  and  water  conservation  practices  are 
now  an  accepted  part  of  any  well-man- 
aged farm  operation,  making  the  cost- 
share  incentive  less  important  than  it 
was  when  the  program  was  initiated. 

This  may  be  true,  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  tells  us  that  only  about 
20  percent  of  the  farms  in  tliis  coimtry 
participated  in  the  program  in  recent 
years  with  an  average  payment  per  farm 
of  $239.  Almost  half  of  the  1971  cost- 
sharing  payments  were  used  for  livestock 
operations,  while  only  30  percent  of  the 
payments  were  used  for  practices  direct- 
ly related  to  crop  production. 

So,  like  many  other,  older  Federal  pro- 
grams, the  REAP  program  is,  I  believe, 
in  reed  of  review  and  change.  There  are 
clearly  some  REAP  practices  that  are  no 
longer  relevant,  that  do  not  deserve  Gov- 
ernment support,  and  that  are  recurring 
in  nature.  Among  those  who  recognize 
the  need  for  change  are  farmers  them- 
.selves. 

One  fai-m  constituent  wrote: 
I.  as  a  landowner  and  farmer,  have  prob- 
ably used  the  REAP  and  its  predecessor 
programs  as  much  as  anyone  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  Job  we  have  done  to  conserve  a  part 
of  New  York  State  for  posterity  and  the  part 
we  have  played  in  reducing  soil  pollution  in 
our  streams  to  nearly  zero.  But  the  program 
has  been  misused  and  I  agree  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  REAP  county 
managers  and  committees  have  gone  down 
the  road  selling  their  program  to  keep  the 
dollar  volume  up  and  consequently  the  bulk 
of  the  dollars  have  been  used  to  maintain 
productive  agricultural  la:id  which  is  not 
in  need  of  conservation  practices. 

Even  supporters  of  REAP  wrote: 
We  do  believe  that  some  portions  of  the 
program  had  been  carried  on  for  too  long 
u  period  of  time — after  having  adequately 
.served  the  purpose  of  providing  the  neces- 
sary incentive  for  landowners  to  promote 
proper  use  of  the  land  ...  We  feel  that  the 
R  viral  Environmental  Assistance  Program 
should  be  re-established,  that  is  continued 
with  modifications  and   adjustments  made. 

Looking  at  this  legislation  from  the 


budgetary  perspective  there  are  other 
important  factors  which  must  be  taken 
into  account.  First,  we — the  Congress — 
have  lost  the  initiative  in  setting  overall 
budget  priorities.  Whatever  the  reasons 
may  be,  and  they  are  being  debated 
rather  thoroughly.  Congress  has  failed 
to  exercise  its  obligation  to  allocate  na- 
tional resources  in  a  responsible  man- 
ner. Last  fall  tills  administration  made 
clear  its  determination  to  hold  fiscal  1973 
spending  to  $250  billion.  When  Congress 
refused  to  reallocate  priorities  to  meet 
this  goal,  the  Pi-esident,  as  is  obvious, 
has  not  been  reluctant  in  trying  to  do  so. 

Given  the  mandated  and,  in  effect, 
"uncontrollable"  spending  built  into  the 
budget,  the  President  was  forced  to  make 
his  cuts  in  that  30-percent  part  of  the 
budget  which  was  "contiollable."  In 
fiscal  year  1974.  almost  75  percent  of 
the  budget  will  fall  in  the  "relatively  un- 
controllable" category. 

It  Is  clear  that  Congress  must  re- 
examine the  substance  of  the  process 
through  which  it  makes  its  allocation 
of  resources.  We  have,  through  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  begun  to  do 
just  that,  but  too  late,  however,  to  have 
any  real  Impact  on  either  the  1973  or 
1974  budgets. 

Next,  when  you  look  at  our  budget 
situation  from  the  revenue  perspective 
there  ai'e  figures  which  cannot  escape 
oiu-  attention.  If  the  changes  we  have 
made  in  the  tax  code  since  1962  had  not 
been  enacted,  there  would  be  an  addi- 
tional $50.3  biUion  in  tax  revenues  in 
this  fiscal  year  alone.  The  tax  cut  of 
1964  is  responsible  for  a  reduction  of 
$27  bUlion  while  the  tax  acts  of  1969 
and  1971  account  for  another  $11.7  bil- 
lion. Because  of  increases  in  State  and 
local  taxes,  along  with  social  security 
tax  increases,  the  impract  of  these  tax 
reductions  on  the  average  taxpayer  has 
been  negligible.  But  the  fact  remains 
that,  without  these  revenue  actions,  the 
funds  would  be  available  for  many,  or 
perhaps  all  of  the  programs,  including 
REAP,  which  are  subject  to  controversy 
today. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  all  of  these 
revenue  acts  be  repealed.  In  fact,  I  voted 
for  them.  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
there  must  be  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tween revenue  and  spending  policies. 
Too  often  that  has  not  been  the  case 
in  the  past.  Again,  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
help  us  find  a  way  to  accomplish  this 
objective. 

These  are  factors,  though  not  neces- 
sarily helpful  in  making  the  specific 
judgment  we  are  called  upon  to  make 
today,  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
aired  in  this  opening  round  in  what 
promises  to  be  a  year-long  debate  over 
budgetary  and  spending  issues. 

What,  then,  should  be  our  reaction  to 
H.R.  2107— a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultme  to  carry  out  a  rural  en- 
vironmental assistance  program? 

The  abruptness  which  cliaracterized 
the  termination  of  the  REAP,  or  for  tliat 
matter  FHA  and  HUD  programs,  is  of 
considerable  concern  to  me.  It  has  left 
many  individuals  and  communities  in  a 
difficult  and  often  luifair  situation.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  bet- 


ter for  the  administration  to  piovide  for 
a  transition  period  to  soften  the  impact 
and  shock  of  the  actions  it  has  taken. 
The  Mizell  amendment — which  I  sup- 
port— would  accomplish  that  purpo.se  if 
the  President  would  accept  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  bill  before 
us  today  simply  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  expend  all  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  tlie  REAP  program — 
$225  million  as  compared  to  $140  million 
covered  by  the  Mizell  amendment.  The 
committee  bill  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  difficult  fi.scal  problem.'^  wc  are 
facins — it  does  not  address  it.sell  to  tlie 
challenge  of  reforming  the  REAP  pio- 
gram  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  real 
needs — it  does  nolliing  to  correct  the 
unwarranted  spending  which  now  takes 
place  under  REAP. 

Regrettably,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture tumed  aside  other  efforts  to 
amend  H.R.  2107  which  might  have  made 
the  bill  more  acceptable  and  worthy  of 
support.  The  Findley  amendments,  as 
described  in  the  minority  report  to  H.R. 
2107.  have  considerable  merit. 

Therefore.  I  feel  forced  to  vote  again.st 
the  REAP  bill,  if  the  Mizell  amendment 
is  not  adopted,  not  because  I  am  oppo.<;ed 
to  all  aspects  of  the  REAP  program,  but 
because  this  legislation  does  not  present 
a  responsible  answer  on  our  part  to  the 
stark  dimensions  of  the  fiscal  problem  we. 
and  the  President,  face  together. 

If  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  had 
chosen  to  require  funding  at  a  much 
lower  level,  with  the  promise  to  report  to 
tlie  House  legislation  to  reform  and  im- 
prove the  REAP  program,  such  legisla- 
tion would  have  had  my  support. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  the  Hou."5e  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  undertake  such 
an  effort.  Tlie  certainty  of  passage  of  this 
bill  is  probably  matched  only  by  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  Presidential  veto.  Rather  than 
merely  provoking  confrontation.  I  would 
hojje  we  would  seriously  explore  tho.se 
avenues  where  accommodation  is  possi- 
ble. Tills  bill  is  not  designed  to  do  that. 
Perhaps,  future  legislation  will. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, much  has  been  said  today  about  the 
value  of  the  rural  environmental  assist- 
ance program.  The  debate  has  been  open 
and  frank,  as  it  should  be.  and  wc  have 
had  the  privilege  of  learning  the  views 
of  those  who  are  against,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  for  it.  However.  I  must  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  even  those  who  favor 
terminating  the  program,  admit  that 
REAP  and  its  forerunner  the  ACP  have 
made  good  and  valuable  contributions  to 
agriculture  in  the  past.  I  know  they  have, 
for  I  come  from  a  part  of  the  coiuitry 
where  the  farmers  have  liteially  carved 
their  acreage  out  of  rocky  and  hill  land 
that  could  not  produce  much  moie  than 
weeds  and  .scrub  trees  without  hard  w  oi  k. 
planning,  and  help  provided  by  agricul- 
ture programs  such  as  REAP  and  ACP. 

The  farmers  of  the  Ozarks  know  the 
importance  of  building  up  the  land  so 
that  it  will  yield  a  suitable  crop  or  pi-o- 
vide  needed  pasture.  They  know  the  value 
of  storing  precious  water  so  as  to  have  it 
available  for  the  dry  season  which  could 
ruin  a  crop  and  place  a  farmer  in  bank- 
ruptcy. I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  our 
top  soil  would  now  be  lost  or  depleted 
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were  it  not  for  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  of  the  past  30  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  the  need  to 
place  our  economy  ofi  a  fiscally  sound 
basis.  The  farmers  of  southwest  Missouri 
tnow  it  too,  and  I  guarantee  you  that 
If  the  people  of  this  Nation  were  as  self- 
reliant  as  those  who  till  the  soil,  we  would 
lot  be  talking  of  the  need  to  cut  the 
budget  or  impound  funds,  or  to  get  our 
sriorities  in  order.  Our  economy  would 
)e  sound  and  the  Federal  Government 
vould  not  be  operating  with  a  deficit 
judget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmers  of  this  Na- 
tion have  not  asked  for  a  handout  from 
;heir   Government.   They   have   always 
villingly  paid  their  share  of  the  cost  with 
;he  full  knowledge  tliat  the  benefits  ac- 
;rued   would   not  be   theirs   alone,   but 
vould  be  shared  by  the  population  as  a 
vhole.  They  are  aware  that  this  conser- 
vation program  would  help  preserve  the 
and  for  generations  to  come,  and  would 
:  nake  it  possible  for  fertile  soil  to  be  re- 
i  tored  and  available  for  food  production 
vhen  the  need  arises,  and  for  a  nation 
of  more  than  207  million  people,  there 
vill  be  such  a  need. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
1  hould  take  away  from  the  Secretary  of 
.  ^Iculture  the  option  of  flexibility  in 
;  mplementing  this  program.  If  there  are 
inequities  in  the  rural  environmental 
1  Lssistance  program,  let  him  throw  thfcm 
out,  but  let  us  not  vote  to  kill  that 
'  ifhich  has  proved  so  beneficial  simply  be- 
(  ause  a  few  bad  apples  have  been  found 
1  imong  an  otherwise  bountiful  crop. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
1  >assage  of  HJl.  2107  and  I  encourage  my 
(  olleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  MEZVINSKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 

s  ironic  that  today,  when  the  Nation  is 

)ecoming  more  and  more  ecology  con- 

;clous,  we  mtist  act  to  reaffirm  the  Fed- 

I  !ral  Government's  commitment  to  an 

I  environmental  protection  program  that 

:eaches  back  to  the  Dust  Bowl  daj's  of 

iie  1930's. 

The    rural    environmental    assistance 

)rogram — formerly  the  agricultural  con- 

ervation    program — has    proven    itself 

<iver  the  past  three  and  a  half  decades 

1  o  be  a  valuable  and  productive  program. 

We  all  know  that  conservation  prac- 

\  ices  are  expensive,  and  although  farm- 

I  Ts  and  other  rural  citizens  are  willing 

o  do  the  needed  job  in  environmental 

)rotectlon,  they  need  financial   assist- 

mce. 

REAP  is  not  a  selfish   program   for 
:  armers.  "Hiey  are  not  the  only  Ameri- 
I  :ans  who  benefit  from  the  Federal  cost- 
:haring  funds. 

By  working  to  avoid  siltation,  sedl- 
inentation,  and  soil  erosion,  we  protect 
:  lot  only  a  farmer's  land  but  the  scenic 
'  )eauty  of  oar  countryside  and  the  quality 
I  )f  the  Nation's  rivers. 

Consumers  benefit,  too,  because  con- 
I  ervation  practices  protect  the  produc- 
ivity  of  our  greatest  natural  resource — 
>ur  land. 

Farmers  have  relied  for  35  years  on 
■^eral  cost-sharing  assistance  for  con- 
I  «rvation  practices. 

We  must  not  abandon  our  responsi- 
''  lility  to  conserve  the  environment. 
Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 


preciate having  tliis  opportunity  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  H.R.  2107,  which  would 
force  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
spend  money  on  a  program  which  has 
been  deemed  to  lie  of  low  priority. 

This  bill  marks  the  first  assault  on 
the  Presidents  policy  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  I  feel  we  will  be  setting  a 
precedent  by  our  action.  If  this  compul- 
sory spendmg  legislation  is  enacted  it 
will  surely  be  followed  by  a  host  of  other 
special-interests  programs.  Personally,  I 
applaud  the  efiforts  of  President  Nixon 
to  hold  down  Federal  spending  and  to 
establish  priorities  in  spending  for  tliose 
areas  that  need  most  vital  attention.  I 
believe,  as  he  does,  that  the  American 
people  do  not  want  their  budgets  wrecked 
by  higher  taxes  and  higher  prices  which 
is  brought  on  by  Federal  deficit  spending. 

The  issue  in  thLs  legislation  is  not  so 
much  whether  the  rural  environment  as- 
sistance program  has  been  all  good  or 
all  bad.  I  am  sure  it  has  been  and  is 
beneficial  in  many  respects.  However, 
while  specific  Federal  programs  such  as 
REAP,  may  be  of  importance  to  many 
people  and  groups,  none  is  more  Impor- 
tant that  a  concerted  program  to  hold 
down  the  cost  of  living  and  tlie  rate  of 
taxes.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
H.R.  2107. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Chairman,  as  we 
debate  this  bill  today,  my  thoughts  go 
back  over  the  many  previous  debates  we 
have  had  on  the  merits  of  this  program. 
I  recall  especially  a  day  early  in  1959 — 
14  years  ago — when  I  stood  in  the  well 
and  offered  an  amendment  to  cut  the 
funding  of  what  we  then  called  ACP  by 
60  percent  from  $250  million  to  $100 
million. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  look  back  at  that 
effort  now  and  see  that  most  of  the  argu- 
ments we  used  then  are  just  as  valid 
today. 

We  pointed  out  then,  for  instance,  that 
a  good  part  of  the  program  funds  went 
for  practices  directly  related  to  crop  pro- 
duction, such  as  limestone  and  seasonal 
cover  crops  along  with  wells  for  livestock. 

I  would  like  to  quote  just  a  few  para- 
graphs from  that   1959  statement,  be- 
cause I  think  it  helps  brings  the  present 
situation  a  little  better  into  focus: 
Remarks  of  Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel  is  the 

Hotrsn  or  Representatives,  Mat  18,  1959 

or  course,  you  are  going  to  get  soine  ob- 
jections from  some  people  back  home.  Repre- 
senting a  rural  and  an  urban  district,  about 
half  and  half,  as  I  do.  I  will  get  some  objec- 
tions from  some  of  my  farmers.  It  is  not  an 
easy  thing  to  tell  some  fellow,  "You  are 
going  to  get  less  from  the  Federal  Govern - 
n*ent,"  or,  "We  are  going  to  do  a  little  bit 
less  for  you  this  year  than  we  did  last  year." 
But  to  my  mind.  It  Is  the  right  thing  to  do. 
Ttiere  will  be  some  areas  of  the  country 
where  they  will  say,  "This  \s  the  only  pro- 
gram In  which  we  can  participate  In  the 
farm  program."  Particularly  up  In  New  Eng- 
land they  will  say,  "This  is  the  only  chance 
we  have  to  get  our  &^t.  into  the  Federal  tiU. 
You  fellows  in  the  Midwest  with  your  acre- 
age reserve  and  conservation  reserve  are 
going  to  get  bundles  of  It,  but  this  Is  an  op- 
portunity for  us  to  get  a  Httle  bit  of  change 
for  our  small  farmers." 

I  think  al80  you  are  going  to  get  some  ob- 
jections from  what  I  like  to  call  the  lime- 
stone trust,  and  those  wiio  through  the  years 
have  oon^  to  sell  a  great  many  bags  of  fer- 
tilizer,  because  the  Federal   Government   is 


picking  up  half  of  the  tab  to  do  the  job. 
But  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  it  la 
the  right  thing  to  do.  Frankly,  It  looks  to  me 
as  though  we  are  doing  a  round  robin.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  are  paying  out  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  millions  of  acres  and  at 
the  same  time  we  are  having  to  pay  thou- 
sands of  fanners  a  support  price  or  a  con. 
servation  reserve  payment  to  take  his  land 
out  of  production.  Frankly,  I  think  It  makes 
much  more  sense  to  put  this  money  into  the 
long-range  conservation  reserve  program 
where  we  take  land  out  of  production  for  a 
period  of  years  and  put  it  back  into  a  cover 
crop  rather  than  simply  paying  a  farmer  for 
increasing  his  production  this  year  or  the 
next  year.  If  it  is  a  long-range  program,  then 
I  can  support  part  of  it,  but  so  much  of 
these  payments  are  In  the  form  of  short- 
term  year-to-year  payments,  and  I  am  cer- 
t.ilnly  opposed  to  the  continuation  of  that 
type  of  program.  That  Is  the  puipoee  of  this 
amendment  to  give  you  folks  a  chance  to  reg- 
ister your  objections  to  these  continual  pay- 
ments which  now  amount  to  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  doUars  this  year  and  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  do  something  by  way  of  economiz- 
iug  and  saving  the  taxpayers  a  good  chimk 
or  do-re-me. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  30  per- 
cent of  the  cost-sharing  participation  un- 
der REAP  is  for  practices  directly  re- 
lated to  crop  production,  rather  than 
for  conservation  practices  as  such. 

In  1971,  for  example.  Federal  cost- 
sharing  funds  through  REAP  amounted 
to:  Nearly  $12  million  for  installing  ir- 
rigation systems,  land  leveling,  ditch  lin- 
ing and  the  Uke;  nearly  $10  million  for 
liming  materials;  more  than  $4  million 
for  control  of  competitive  shrubs  on 
range  or  pasture;  more  than  $3.5  million 
for  wells,  pipelines  and  the  like  for  live- 
stock water  facilities;  over  $122,000  for 
construction  of  permanent  fences;  and, 
we  spent  more  than  $30,000  for  home 
gardens. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  on  at  great  length 
here,  because  we  all  know  tliat  REAP  is 
not;  the  real  issue,  anyway.  If  it  were  not 
REAP,  some  other  program  would  be  the 
vehicle. 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  that  if  we 
are  serious  about  controlling  Federal 
spending  and  inflation,  and  if  we  are 
serious  about  preventing  an  increase  in 
taxes,  then  we  are  all  going  to  have  to 
stand  up  and  take  our  licks  in  the  budget. 

This  is  not  the  only  program  the  Presi- 
dent proposes  to  cut  back  because  of  a 
low  cost-benefit  ratio.  Just  take  a  look 
at  the  list  beginning  on  page  50  of  the 
new  budget  document.  There  are  seven 
and  a  half  pages  of  program  cuts  in  vir- 
tually evei-y  Federal  department  and 
agency. 

Is  REAP  worth  a  tax  increase  and  con- 
tinued inflation?  Is  any  program  on  that 
list?  That  is  the  real  question,  because 
if  we  cannot  take  our  share  of  belt 
tightening  in  agriculture,  we  can  be  dam 
sure  nobody  else  will,  either. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  the 
93d  Congress  faces  an  Important  vote. 
At  issue  is  whether  the  President  or  the 
Congress  ought  to  decide  how  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayer's  money  is  spent.  Since 
1935,  Congress  has  voted  funds  to  pro- 
mote local  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  on  a  cost  .sharing  basis.  This 
Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Pro- 
gram— REAP — has  proven  to  be  one  of 
our  most  effective  means  of  abating  and 
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preventing  pollution  of  water,  land,  and 
air  in  agricultural  areas. 

The  last  Congress  appropriated  $210.5 
million  for  the  REAP  program.  The  Pres- 
ident signed  the  appropriation  bill  with- 
out objection.  In  September,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  announced  that  $140 
million  would  be  available  for  the  pro- 
gram. Once  election  day  passed  and  the 
President  was  reelected,  however,  he  Im- 
pounded all  fimds  for  the  program.  With- 
out congressional  acti<Mi  today,  this  pro- 
gram will  die. 

I  strongly  support  appropriate  con- 
gressional action  to  cut  unnecessary  Fed- 
eral spending.  However,  REAP  has  been 
one  of  our  most  effective  and  efficient 
cost  sharing  programs.  It  has  purchased 
$3  worth  of  needed  soil  and  water  con- 
servation practices  for  every  $1  of  money 
spent.  REAP  has  proven  to  be  a  sound 
financial  Investment  for  the  last  38 
years. 

In  Iowa,  over  26,000  farmers  partici- 
pate In  the  REAP  program  each  year. 
Most  of  the  payments  are  for  help  in  fi- 
nancing terraces,  ponds,  and  other  per- 
manent conservation  structures.  Many 
projects  are  for  wildlife  habitat  devel- 
opment in  Iowa.  Some  projects  already 
started  will  not  be  completed  unless  the 
President's  action  Is  reversed. 

We  need  the  rural  environmental  as- 
sistance program  in  Iowa.  It  has  helped 
prevent  the  pollution  of  our  water,  land, 
and  air,  and  the  Increasing  degradation 
of  our  natural  resources.  It  has  helped 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  food  and 
fiber,  and  greater  outdoor  recreational 
opportunities.  In  short,  it  has  contributed 
to  the  environmental  welfare  of  our 
State  and  the  Nation.  It  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  2107 
Be  it  enacted  iy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16 
V£.C.  490h(b) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  words  "shall  have  power  to"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  word  'shall',  and  by 
striking  out  the  phrase  'in  amoimts  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable in  connection  with  the  effectuation 
of  such  purposes",  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  'In  an  aggregate  amount 
equal  to  the  sums  appropriated  therefor,". 

amendment   in    the    NATITBE    of    a    STTBSTrrUTK 
OFFERED  BT   MR.   MIZELL 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub-stltute 
offered  by  Mr.  Mizell:  Strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  Insert:  "That  funds 
allocated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  ptirpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  rural 
environmental  assistance  program  authorized 
by  sections  7  through  15,  16(a),  and  17  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act  (16  U.S.C.  590g.  h,  i,  j-o,  590p(a), 
and  590q)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973.  shall  he  fully  expended  for  such 
purpose  In  such  fiscal  year". 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chahman.  I  offer 
this  amendment  toaay  as  a  means  of  try- 


ing to  achieve  a  compromise  that  will 
save  the  REAP  program  and  save  money 
and  assert  the  authority  of  Congress.  On 
the  one  hand,  there  are  those  who  would 
say  to  the  President  that  "You  are  going 
to  spend  the  maximum  amount  that  was 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  REAP 
piocram  in  fiscal  year  1973,  during  the 
balance  of  tliis  year." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  these  who 
would  abolish  the  REAP  program  com- 
pletely, taking  those  phases  of  the  pro- 
gram that  we  know  have  done  a  good 
job  of  preserving  our  natural  resources, 
and  tluowing  them  out  the  window, 
throwing  out  the  good  along  with  the 
bad. 

And  then  I  think  there  are  some  Mem- 
bera  here  today  who  want  to  use  this 
measure  to  try  and  reestablish  the  au- 
thority of  the  Congress. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  I  have 
suggested  here  a  compromise  that  the 
committee  should  be  able  to  support. 

It  recognizes  the  need  for  continuing 
those  programs  tmder  REAP  that  have 
done  a  good  job.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
us  to  try  to  change  this  program,  and 
remove  the  Inequities  that  are  in  the 
program.  This  we  should  do  in  the  com- 
mittee— and  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  this  when  we  bring  forth 
the  agricultural  bill  this  year.  That  will 
be  the  place  for  us  to  correct  any  of  the 
inequities  that  might  be  In  the  pro- 
gram— and  certainly  we  recognize  that 
there  are  some. 

At  the  same  time,  by  adopting  my 
amendment,  I  think  that  it  really  en- 
hances the  possibility  of  our  farmers 
having  some  money  under  the  REAP 
program  for  the  balance  of  this  year. 
That  is  the  main  reason  I  offer  my 
amendment  today. 

What  the  amendment  really  does  i.s 
tell  the  administration  that  it  will  make 
available  the  $140  million  that  it  told 
the  American  farmers  last  September 
was  going  to  be  available.  That  is  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  farmers  were 
expecting  to  have  in  the  program,  and 
that  is  the  amount  of  money  that  they 
should  have  at  this  time. 

I  think  for  us  to  say  now  that  we  are 
going  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  expend  the  maximum  amount 
appropriated  by  Congress  comes  a  little 
bit  late.  I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  hue 
and  cry  coming  forth  for  the  maximum 
funding  of  the  program  at  ths  time  the 
Agiicultm"e  Department  annoimced 
there  would  be  $140  million  in  this  pro- 
gram. If  there  was  any  real  objection 
to  it,  that  was  the  time  that  it  should 
have  been  raised.  But  we  are  at  a  point 
now  where  we  can  either  have  a  direct 
confrontation  with  the  administration 
and.  In  my  opinion,  lose  the  whole  pack- 
age, or  else  we  can  look  for  some  area  in 
which  we  can  compromise  and  get  some- 
thing for  your  farmers  and  for  my 
farmers  the  rest  of  this  year.  I  cannot 
agree  with  those  who  would  like  to  kill 
this  progiam,  because  I  believe  there  is 
too  much  good  in  it.  Neither  can  I  agree 
with  those  who  would  think  to  use  this 
program  as  merely  a  confrontation  with 
the  President  downtown.  Nor  can  I 
agree   with   those   who   would   seek   to 


change  this  program  at  this  stase  of 
the  game.  Rather  let  us  v.ait  until  we 
bring  the  legislation  out  of  our  Agricul- 
ture CcMnmittee.  That  is  the  place  to 
deal  with  it. 

I  .say  to  the  Members  In  all  sincerity 
that  if  the  Members  are  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  REAP  program  this 
year,  they  should  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment. If  the  Members  are  for  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, they  should  vot«  for  my 
amendment — which  is  an  $85  million 
reduction  in  what  was  appropriated  by 
Congress. 

If  the  Members  are  for  Cohgress  exer- 
cising its  authority,  then,  of  course,  the 
Members  can  vote  for  my  amendment. 

I  trust  that  the  committee  today  will 
adopt  my  amendment  and  that  we  will 
get  a  REAP  program  for  our  faiineis 
for  the  balance  of  this  year. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  First,  I 
want  to  suggest  that  I  overspoke  myself 
awhile  ago.  I  apologize.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  Is  one  of  our  fine 
members  of  the  committee,  and  I  cer- 
tainly raise  no  question  as  to  his  sincerity 
of  purpose  in  what  he  Is  tr>-ing  to  do.  Of 
course,  I  think  that  he  has  sought  and 
does  now  seek  to  try  to  achieve  something 
for  the  American  farmer.  I  cannot  be  as 
charitable  as  to  his  judgment.  I  think 
that  it  probably  is  a  little  warped. 

I  think  I  understand  what  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  do,  but  I  doubt  very  much 
If  the  amendment  does  It.  The  amend- 
ment is  no  place  says  at  what  time  the 
Secretary's  mind  should  have  been  made 
up  as  to  what  he  wanted  or  how  much  he 
wanted.  He  says: 

Tlie  funds  allocated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out^ 

At  what  date?  At  one  time  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agiiculture  was  allocating  $140 
million ;  that  is  true.  At  another  time  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiu'e  said  he  "termi- 
nated" the  program;  he  is  not  allocating 
anything. 

Today  I  do  not  think  tliere  is  any 
allocation  of  any  ftmds  whatsoever  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agiiculture,  because  the 
Secretary,  himself,  sent  out  a  notice  say- 
ing that  the  program  was  terminated. 
That  means  that  there  are  not  any  fund.*;. 

Just  on  what  date  does  the  gentleman 
want  the  Secretary-  to  "allocate"  funds. 
and  can  the  Secretar^•  change  his  mind? 
Surely  the  amendment  does  not  make 
this  clear. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can 
direct  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
amendment  itself,  it  says  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jmie  30,  1973.  Coimsel.  and 
those  backing  the  amendment,  have 
advi-sed  me  that  it  would  require  the 
Secretaiy  of  Agriculture  to  make  avail- 
able this  .';i40  million  that  he  had  already 
allocated  to  the  State. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  moneys  he  had 
allocated  last  fall,  or  that  were  allocated 
at  tlie  time  the  bill  was  passed? 

Mr.  MIZELL.  The  $140  million  that 
were  allocated  to  the  States. 

Mr.  POAGE.  But  it  does  not  say  w). 
It  sa.vs  the  fimds  all(xated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

I  as.'iume  it  means  the  funds  allocated 
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ly  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the 
( ate  the  bill  is  passed.  On  the  date  the 
I  ill  is  going  to  be  passed  there  is  not 
i  oing  to  be  a  dime  allocated  by  the  Secre- 
t  ary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
I  nallocated. 

Just  as  I  mentioned  awhile  ago,  our 
President  changed  his  mind,  and  the 
£  ecretary  changed  his,  and  he  un- 
i  llocated  that  $140  million  and  sent  out 
a  notice  that  the  program  was  termi- 
rated.  He  did  not  say  it  was  suspended; 
le  did  not  say  that  it  was  put  on  the 
£  tielf :  he  did  not  say  '"this  year."  He  said 
t  lat  the  program  was  terminated,  period. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
1  or  yielding. 

So  that  we  do  not  mislead  the  Com- 
iiittee  in  any  way,  there  is  no  question 
li  my  mind  and  in  the  mind  of  coimsel 
Ihat  these  funds  that  were  allocated 
I  nder  the  1972  and  1973  program  are  the 
c  nes  that  would  be  made  available  to  the 
( ffices  across  the  State.  In  that  respect 
]  think  that  it  is  clear  in  all  of  our  minds 
\  -hen  the  $140  million  would  be  available. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  if 
t  tiey  were  allocated,  why  are  not  they 
sill  allocated?  How  did  they  get  un- 
E  llocated? 

Mr.  MIZELL.  The  chairman  directs  his 
J  ttention  in  his  amendment  to  requiring 
that  the  funds  that  were  appropriated 
1  e  expended.  I  direct  the  members' 
s  ttention  to  my  amendment  which  States 
that  funds  which  are  allocated  should 
I  e  expended. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right.  Are  they 
I  llocated  today  or  are  they  not? 

Mr.  MIZELL.  They  would  be  if  my 
1  mendment  is  passed. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Are  they  allocated  right 
now?  Are  they  allocated  right  at  this 
1  noment? 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
( entlemans  amendment  is  rather  mean- 
ingless. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  It  is  not  meaningless. 
'There  is  no  question  those  funds  would 
le  made  available  if  this  is  passed  by 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  POAGE.  There  is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  the  same  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
( ulture  who  can  unallocate  in  December 
<  an  imallocate  later  in  this  year  and 
(  ach  day  In  the  week. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  If  the  chairman  can  di- 
1  ect  what  those  funds  are  in  his  amend- 
ment, my  amendment  is  just  as  clear. 

Mr.  POAGE.  But  if  what  we  direct,  if 
'  ihat  Congress  has  appropriated  is  the 
:  igure.  then  that  is  still  appropriated. 
■  Ve  have  not  changed  our  minds.  We 
lave  not  unappropriated.  The  Secre- 
'■  ary  has  unallocated.  We  have  not.  Our 
I  ippropriation  is  still  there  and  it  is  avail- 
1  ible  to  be  spent  at  any  time. 

I  submit  to  the  House  it  is  obvious  that 
he  amendment  does  not  achieve  what  it 
:  eeks  to,  or  at  least  there  is  serious  ques- 
ion  as  to  whether  it  achieves  what  the 
;entleman  feels  it  should  achieve.  Are 
ve  going  to  go  into  a  proposition  this 
'  jvening  of  adopting  some  of  these  half- 


baked  and  un-thought-through  amend- 
ments In  order  to  try  to  prevent  a  veto? 
That  is  why  the  gentleman  says  we 
should  adopt  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  BERGLA^fD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill.  H.R.  2107,  addresses  a  question  that 
is  even  more  important  than  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  rural  environmental  assist- 
ance program  for  all  its  merits. 

The  real  issue  before  us  is  the  matter 
of  public  trust.  Last  fall  prior  to  the 
general  election  President  Nixon  caused 
to  be  announced  an  initial  allocation  of 
$140  million  for  the  1973  REAP  imply- 
ing that  the  balance  of  the  $225  mil- 
lion appropriated  would  be  released  later. 
All  persons  interested  in  soil,  water,  and 
environmental  conservation  applauded 
the  announcement  and  planning  for  the 
1973  program  commenced.  On  December 
26.  1972,  the  President  reversed  himself 
and  abruptly  terminated  the  program. 
Is  there  any  wonder  the  American  people 
doubt  the  capability  of  its  political 
leadership?  The  finfmcial  crisis  cited  by 
the  President  as  being  a  reason  for  the 
termination  was  as  apparent  before  the 
election  as  it  was  on  December  26. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can't  trust  my 
President  on  this  issue,  can  I  trust  him 
on  any  other?  I'm  deeply  troubled  by 
his  handling  of  this  program  and  I  vu^e 
adoption  of  this  bill  without  amendments 
as  one  means  of  restoring  our  citizens' 
faith  in  our  Government. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  want  to  address  my- 
self, Mr.  Chairman,  to  further  discuss  a 
number  of  points  which  have  been  raised 
by  the  debate  and  by  this  particular 
amendment. 

I  think  first  of  all  we  are  doing  an  in- 
justice to  ourselves  as  a  deliberative  body 
and  also  an  injustice  to  the  people  in- 
volved in  REAP,  that  is  the  landowners 
and  the  farmers  and  the  ranchers  of  this 
country,  if  we  are  to  compare  the  REAP 
payments  with  income  supplements.  That 
simply  is  not  the  case.  Rather  it  is  an  in- 
vestment. The  part  that  Uncle  Sam  pays 
is  the  investment  on  behalf  of  the 
Nation,  but  50  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  is 
borne  by  the  landowners,  the  farmers, 
and  the  ranchers  of  this  country,  and 
that  is  an  investment  on  their  part.  So 
jointly  Uncle  Sam  and  the  landowners 
make  an  investment  in  conservation. 

It  has  been  debated  here  this  after- 
noon that  adopting  the  bill  would  some- 
how force  payments  up  to  $225  million 
during  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 
That  is  verj'  unlikely,  because  it  is  not  up 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
force  out  this  money.  Rather  it  is  up  to 
the  individual  landowners,  farmers,  and 
ranchers  of  this  country  to  come  in  and 
apply  in  their  local  county  offices  for  a 
conservation  contract.  They  have  to  take 
the  initiative.  If  we  can  predict  that 
there  is  enough  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  landowners  of  this  Nation  to  make 
that  investment,  where  they  put  up  50  to 
75  percent  to  get  Uncle  Sam's  matching 
share.  I  say  that  is  great.  However,  I  do 


not  think  it  is  likely  to  happen  between 
now  and  June  30. 

There  is  an  additional  point  in  regard 
to  the  expenditure  of  money  under  this 
program  during  this  fiscal  year.  These 
are  contracts  entered  into  virtually  none 
of  which  will  be  completed  during  this 
fiscal  year.  The  payments  will  be  made 
for  the  most  part  almost  entirely  in  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Then  further  I  think  the  point  made 
by  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
was  that  the  Department  has  said  this 
program  cost  $42  million  to  administer 
and  they  have  600  people  that  did  noth- 
ing else  but  administer  the  REAP  pro- 
gram. That  is  a  fuzzy  type  of  mathe- 
matics that  we  as  Members  of  this  House 
should  shoot  down  each  time  it  is  given 
to  us  by  any  bureaucrats,  regardless  of 
what  Department  they  come  from.  If  we 
take  $42  million  for  600  employees,  it 
amounts  to  $70,000  per  year  per  em- 
ployee, which  is  not  only  untrue  but  is 
absolutely  ridiculous.  But  that  is  the  type 
of  argument  that  is  advanced  against  a 
piece  of  legislation  or  against  a  program 
when  all  too  hastily  some  of  the  depart- 
ments determine  that  they  are  going  to 
cut  out  something  that  we  want  and  that 
the  people  want,  and  then  they  attempt 
to  justify  it. 

It  is  not  only  faulty  mathematics,  it  is 
misleading.  We  should  reject  it  and  we 
should  reject  their  entire  argument,  pass 
the  bill  and  not  be  worried  about  the 
amendment  by  my  good  friend  from 
North  Carolina,  because  under  any  cir- 
cumstances the  real  test  of  how  much  of 
the  funds  are  used  is  going  to  be  made  by 
the  initiative  of  the  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers applying  for  conservation  purposes. 
They  will  be  paying  the  bulk  of  it,  so  if 
they  are  willing  to  make  that  investment 
to  improve  their  land,  the  lands  of  this 
country,  and  enhance  and  conserve  it  for 
the  entire  country,  I  think  we  owe  them 
a  big  thank  you  and  should  make  it 
available  to  them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
reference  here  to  deficits  and  to  expend- 
itures and  to  appropriations  and  inter- 
change of  words  which  were  really  not 
used  in  the  right  context. 

As  far  as  deficits  are  concerned,  the 
reasons  for  them  fall  into  three  cate- 
gories: First.  We  had  a  number  of  tax 
reductions  in  this  country.  Both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  are  responsible 
and  both  bragged  about  them  in  the  last 
election.  But  for  those  tax  reductions, 
this  years  receipts  would  have  been  $25.8 
billion  more.  That  would  have  wiped  out 
the  deficit.  Both  the  Congress  and  the 
President  are  responsible  for  that. 

The  next  cause  of  the  deficit  involves 
programs  which  are  not  subject  to  the 
annual  revenue  process  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  before  this 
Congress.  Those  programs  have  climbed 
and  climbed  and  climbed.  The  President 
signed  those  bills  and  bragged  about  them 
during  the  election.  He  and  the  Congress 
are  jointly  and  equally  responsible  for 
any  deficit  caused  that  way. 
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This  REAP  program  does  not  fall 
within  either  one  of  those  categories. 
This  Is  a  program  which  is  subject  to  the 
annual  review  process.  For  every  dollar 
which  was  appropriated  for  this  program 
last  year,  the  Congress  cut  out  at  least 
a  dollar  someplace  else.  We  reduced  the 
President's  1973  appropriation  request  by 
$6  billion  overall,  so  we  are  not  talking 
now  about  something  where  we  did  not 
act  responsibly. 

We  said,  and  for  good  reason,  this  is  a 
program  to  which  we  attach  the  highest 
priorities.  This  program  Involves  the 
sa\-ing  of  the  topsoil  of  this  land.  This 
involves  something  that  is  our  most 
precious  asset,  because  all  life  Is  fed  from 
the  topsoil.  It  is  the  topsoil  that  future 
generations  for  thousands  of  years  will 
have  to  depend  upon  if  they  are  to  survive 
on  this  continent.  It  Is  the  topsoil 
through  which  plant  life  is  recycled.  Al- 
though making  topsoil  requires  thou- 
sands of  years,  it  can  be  eroded  away  in 
one  or  a  few  years. 

What  we  are  involved  with  today  is  not 
deficits,  it  is  not  fiscal  responsibility,  be- 
cause we  have  already  met  that  by  cut- 
ting other  programs  to  offset  the  cost  of 
this  one.  The  Congress  decided  that 
REAP  Is  something  for  which  it  was 
worth  cutting  some  other  program  dollar 
for  dollar.  "What  we  are  involved  with 
today  Is  not  deficits  or  fiscal  respon- 
sibility but  rather:  Should  the  Congress 
establish  the  priorities  or  should  the 
President? 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  use  the  5 
minutes.  The  only  reason  that  I  take  this 
time  Is  because  I  think  there  is  one  ex- 
tremely important  point  that  has  not 
been  covered  in  debate. 

On  page  50  of  the  President's  budget, 
for  a  span  of  six  pages,  we  have  a  section 
entitled  "Outlay  savings  from  program 
reductions  and  terminations,  1973-75." 

Now,  the  important  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  in  that  section  we  find  that 
Agriculture  programs  have  been  termi- 
nated to  the  extent  of  $2.1  billion.  What 
are  the  other  agencies  cut  back?  Let  us 
look  at  Defense  which  spends  manyfold 
more  dollars  than  Agriculture;  yet.  It  is 
cut  back  only  $2.7  billion. 

What  about  the  big  civilian  spender, 
HEW,  which  spends  approximately 
eightfold  the  dollars  of  the  Agriculture 
Department?  It  Is  cut  back  only  $4.8 
billion. 

I  could  go  right  down  the  line.  How 
about  the  big  independent  agencies?  We 
can  take  one  example,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  which  spends  billions  of 
dollars.  What  is  it  cut  back?  A  meager 
million  dollars.  Imagine,  Mr.  Chairman, 
$1  million,  while  Agriculture  is  cut  back 
S2.137  billion. 

What  am  I  saying?  I  tun  saying  that 
the  programs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  farmers  are  being  made  the 
whipping  boy  by  this  administration  on 
the  budget  for  the  remainder  of  this  year 
and  for  the  1974  budget. 

Yesterday  and  the  day  before  we  had 
Secretary  Shultz  »nd  Chairman  Stein 
and  Director  Ash  before  the  Appropria- 


tions Committee.  I  pointed  these  things 
out  to  these  very  distinguished  gentle- 
men. Their  response  was  a  weak  one.  I 
pointed  out  further  that  these  facts  I 
have  stated  are  ver>-  consistent  with  tlie 
position  of  the  present  Director  of  the 
Budget  who  sent  this  budget  to  us.  He 
recommended  just  a  few  months  ago  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  be  elimi- 
nated. The  President  approved  his  rec- 
onmiendation,  but  Congress  would  not 
enact  it. 

I  say,  my  friends,  that  I  am  hi  favor 
of  spending  limitations.  I  am  in  favor  of 
holding  the  line  on  budget  deficits.  But 
I  place  two  qualifications  on  those  state- 
ments. One  is  that  Agricultme  should 
not  be  treated  unfairly  and  unconscloiia- 
bly  when  compared  with  the  other  agen- 
cies. And  I  say  that  we  in  the  Congress 
and  not  the  President  should  decide  what 
the  spending  priorities  of  this  Govern- 
ment are: 

That  is  what  the  Constitution  says. 
That  is  what  we  ought  to  be  interested 
in  carrying  out. 

So  I  speak  against  the  amendment  and 
all  other  amendments  that  will  be  of- 
fered. I  speak  In  favor  of  this  much- 
needed  legislation. 

AMENDMENT  OFFXRED  BY  MB.  BENNETT  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATUBE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFTESED  BT  MK.  MIZELL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mizell). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bennett  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  snbsiltute 
offered  by  Mr.  Mizkll:  After  the  words 
"Secretary  of  Agriculture"  Insert  the  words 
'during  the  calendar  year  1972  pursuant  to 
the  Appropriations  Act  funding  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
purpose  in  offering  this  amendment  is 
merely  to  make  clear  what  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  had  in  mind. 

I  hate  to  see,  as  a  Member  of  Confess. 
things  sloughed  off  here  becau.se  we  do 
not  have  language  which  is  interpreted 
by  all  Members  to  mean  the  same  thing. 
We  ought  to  be  a  better  legislative  body 
than  that. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
offered  an  amendment  which  he  thought 
was  clear,  and  which  I  thought  was  clear, 
but  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
raised  doubt  about  whether  it  Is  clear, 
that  Is  to  make  certain  the  objectives  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  had  in 
mind,  wliich  is  to  fix  the  amoimt  of 
money  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
put  in  for  this  program,  to  wit.  $140  mil- 
lion in  1972. 

I  hate  to  see  our  legislative  processes 
befouled  by  such  confusion.  So,  whether 
the  language  I  offer  is  necessary  or  not,  it 
will  clarify  the  matter  and  the  objective 
of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
It  will  now  be  achieved  by  the  language 
which  is  offered. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  tmd  as  I  do  so 
I  congratulate  the  gentlemaii  on  his 
amendment.  I  hope  we  can  to  this  extent, 


at  le.'ist.  support  the  President  in  his 
efforts  for  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  also  tliank  the  gentleman  for  offer- 
ing this  language,  so  that  there  might  be 
no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of 
tlie  committee  of  the  Intent  and  purpose 
of  my  amendment. 

I  wa.s  satisfied  the  amendment  would 
accomplish  the  goal  of  making  available 
the  S140  million  for  the  REAP  prot-ram 
for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year.  I  be- 
lieve the  language  as  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  further  clarifies 
that,  so  I  thank  him  for  offering  it  and  I 
accept  his  amendment. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  to  the 
amendment  in  tlie  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  <Mr.  Mizell^. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  m 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  natme  of  a  sub- 
let itute.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  liave  it. 

RECORDED    VOTB 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tcHer.s. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
demand  a  recorded  vote? 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  the  Chair  tmder- 
.«tands,  the  new  procedure  in  the  House 
is  that  the  demand  is  for  a  recorded  vote. 
The  vote  will  be  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Tlie  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  176,  nay.s  217, 
not  voting  38,  as  follows: 


I  Ron  No.  15 1 

YEAS— 176 

.AbdiiDr 

Di'laney 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Aiuierson.  111. 

Dfllcnbaok 

Jones.  Okla. 

Ariher 

Dfvine 

Keitt  iQg 

.trends 

Dickinson 

Kemp 

.ArmMroii:,' 

Drinan 

Ketchum 

.^shbr(Jok 

Dnlski 

Kiiykeudall 

BiifMlls 

Diinciin 

Laud^rebe 

Uiiker 

du  Pom 

Lat!a 

Benrd 

Erlenborn 

Lent 

Bennett 

Eshlemen 

Lonu'.  La. 

Blester 

Fish 

Lolt 

Bl.ickbura 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Liijan 

Bray 

Fors.Mhe 

McClorv 

Broomfleld 

Fren.-il 

AlcCloskey 

Brotzmau 

Froehlich 

McColUster 

Brown.  Mich. 

C.;liii:in 

McDade 

Brown.  Ohio 

Goldwater 

fclcEwen 

RroyhlU.  N.C. 

C.rover 

McKinney 

Brovhill.  Va. 

Gubser 

Mardonald 

BurL;ener 

Glide 

Madlgnn 

Butlvr 

Giiyer 

Mallary 

B.vrun 

Haley 

Mrtlin 

Ciinip 

Hnmrner- 

Maru/ill 

Carur 

schmldt 

Man  in,  NC. 

C'fderberg 

Hanley 

Mathlas.  Calif, 

Cluncv 

Hiuiseii.  Idaho 

Mayne 

Cliuibon. 

Hasi  mBS 

Ma/voli 

Don  H. 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Miller 

Chiwson,  Del 

Heckler,  Maas. 

mils.  Ark. 

ClrM'land 

Hein:-. 

Mills.  Md. 

C'othran 

Hilhs 

M'.iishall.Ohio 

Cohen 

Hn^an 

MiicheU.  N.Y. 

Conlan 

Hull 

Mizell 

Conyers 

HL>rton 

Moorhead. 

Cotter 

Hosmcr 

Calif. 

Coimhliu 

Huber 

Mosber 

Crane 

Hunt 

Nelseli 

D.niiel.  Robert 

Huichinaon 

O  Brieu 

W.,  Jr. 

Juhiuioii.  Oolo. 

P.irns 

5708 


:  'eyser 

:  >ickle 

'.  'owell.  Ohio 

:  'rltchard 

<  Juie 

I  Guillen  , 

;  .ailsback 

'.  iegula 

:  'obinaon,  Va. 

:  tobison,  N.Y. 

J  ;o£;er8 

1  !oncalIo.  NY. 

]  tostenkowski 

1  tousselot 

1  Luppe 

1  Luth 

!  andman 

i  arasiD 

i  aylor 

I  chneebell 

i  ebellus 

:  houp 


Di 


Di 

Di 

Di 

ti( 

Di 


D- 
D 


E( 


El 
El  a 


Z  Si 


E 
F 

Fi 
F 

f: 

Fib 
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i  bzug 
J  dams 
J  lexander 
4nderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
^nnunzlo 
/  shley 
/  spin 
I  arrett 
£  ergland 
£  ingham 
£  latnik 
£  oland 
£  oiling 
E  owen 
E  rademas 
E  rasco 
E  reaux 
E  reck  in  ridge 
E  rinkley 
£  rooks 
E  rown,  Calif. 
E  uchanan 
B  urke,  Calif. 
E  urke.  Mass. 
B  Lirleson,  Tex. 
B  jrlison,  Mo. 
Barton 
C  irey.  NT. 
Cprney,  Ohio 

sey.  Tex. 
Chappell 
Cpisholm 
ark 


C 

c 

Cbl 

c  )n 

C  )n 


ay 
Uer 
ins 
able 


C  )nte 
C  >rman 
C  onsn 
C  ilver 
D  .niel.  Dan 

iniels. 

Dominlck  V. 

inielson 

ivis,  Ga. 

ivis.  S.C. 
la  Garza 

illums 
D  nholm 

■nnis 

nt 


D  t'ps 
D  ngell 
Di  mohue 
Di  irn 
Di  iwning 
E(  kbardt 


wards,  Calif. 

berg 

ns.  Colo. 
ins.  Tenn. 

cell 
Id  ley 
iJier 
)od 

wers 

nt 

ey 


cl 


r.  rd. 
Villiam  D. 


Shrlver 

Sbuster 

Skubitz 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steele 
Steelman 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Towell,  Nev. 

NAYS— 217 

Fountain 

Eraser 

Fulton 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gettys 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Grasso 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Gunter 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hlnshaw 

HoUfield 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hudnut 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Jordan 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kluczynskl 

Landrvim 

Lepgett 

Lehman 

Litton 

Long.  Md. 

McCormack 

McFall 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaiUiard 

Mathis.  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Metcalfe 

Mezvinsky 

Michel 

Milford 

Minish 

Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  III. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 


Treen 

Vanik 

Veysey 

Walsh 

Wsunpler 

Ware 

Whltehtirst 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  111. 

Young.  S.C. 

Zablockl 

Zion 


Natcher 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

ONeill 

Owens 

Passman 

Patman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Poage 

Podell 

Preyer 

Price,  111. 

Randall 

Rangel 

Rarick 

Rees 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Ronc#lio,  Wyo. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sarbanes 

Scherle 

Sc  breeder 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Studds 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thornton 

Tiernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vigorito 

Waggonner 

Whalen 

White 

Whitten 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Ga. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING— 38 


A(  c! 
Ai  d 
Hid 
-JiV. 
BtviU 


iibbo 
rews,  N.C. 

illo 


Biaggi 
Burke,  Fla. 
Chamberlain 
Davis,  Wis. 
Derwlnskl 


Edwards,  Ala. 

Esch 

Frelinghuysen 

Frey 

Harvey 


Hubert 

Nedzl 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Jarman 

Patten 

Stokes 

King 

Pettis 

Vander  Jagt 

Koch 

Price,  Tex. 

Waldle 

Kyros 

Reld 

Wilson. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Charles  H., 

Mollohan 

Roybal 

Calif. 

McKay 

Satterfleld 

Myers 

Steed 

So  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    FINDLET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley  :  After 
line  II,  add  the  following: 

"Sec.  2,  This  Act  shall  not  take  effect  until 
such  time  as  one  of  the  following  events  oc- 
cur: (1)  the  enactment  of  legislation  In- 
creasing the  statutory  celling  on  the  public 
debt  by  an  amout  at  least  equal  to  the 
amount  of  outlay  mandated  herein:  (2)  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  will  produce 
a  first-year  increase  in  revenue  at  least  equal 
to  the  amount  of  spending:  or  (3)  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  makes 
a  determination  and  so  reports  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, that  the  expenditure  of  funds  provided 
herein,  together  with  all  other  outlays  ex- 
pected to  occur  during  fiscal  1973.  will  not 
exceed  the  total  of  revenue  and  authorized 
public  debt  for  fiscal  1973." 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
germane  to  H.R.  2107. 

H.R.  2107  amends  Section  8<b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  and  the  amendment  in  no 
manner  deals  with  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  this  legislation  which  simply 
requires  the  expenditure  of  funds  law- 
fully appropriated  by  the  Congress.  In 
addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
would  require  action  by  a  number  of 
other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
which  are  not  considered  and  not  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  before  us.  and.  there- 
fore, it  is  not  germane  to  the  bill  before 
us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Chair 
so  I  may  make  several  remarks  about  this 
point  of  order,  and  my  reasons  for  ask- 
ing the  indulgence  of  the  Chair  are  two- 
fold. First  of  all,  as  the  Chair  realizes, 
there  are  no  recent  printed  precedents 
of  the  House  that  a  Member  like  myself 
can  consult  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  and 
I  have  to  rely  on  my  poor  powers  of 
reasoning,  and  these  may  take  some  num- 
ber of  words.  Second.  I  believe  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Chair  Is  justified  because 
this  parliamentary  issue  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  Chair  is  probably  the  first  parlia- 
mentary test  of  what  may  be  a  rather 
prolonged  confrontation  between  the 
President  and  the  Congaess  over  the 
management  of  the  budget. 

As  I  understood  the  argument  of  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  PoAGEi.  it  was  that  this  involved 
unrelated  actions.  I  think  in  substance 
that  was  his  argument  in  support  of  his 


point  that  the  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane. I  would  like  to  argue  to  the  con- 
trary, that  the  bill  before  us  is  so  far- 
reaching  in  its  scope  that  the  items  which 
are  in  my  amendment  are  indeed  closely 
related.  They  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  isolated  and  separate  propositions. 

First  of  all,  the  bill  does  not  involve 
just  the  REAP  program.  It  involves  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  It  mandates  spending. 
Therefore  the  Treasury  balance  of  money 
is  vitally  important  and  closely  related  to 
this  question. 

It  involves  the  appropriation  of  money. 
It  would  seek  to  mandate  the  spending  of 
money  which  had  been  authorized  by  an 
act  of  appropriation  of  the  Congress.  In 
that  connection  it  may  well  be  that  some 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  have  not 
examined  the  wording  which  Is  in  an 
appropriation  bill  preamble,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  that  at  this  point.  I  cite  this 
typical  language  from  the  Appropriation 
Act  of  the  92d  Congress: 

That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
w  Ise  appropriated  .  .  . 

That  is  any  money  in  the  Treasury. 
Well,  what  does  money  in  the  Treasury 
consist  of?  It  consists  of  revenue  from 
taxes.  It  consists  of  revenue  from  borrow- 
ings. Therefore  revenue  as  well  as  the 
public  debt  ceiling  have  to  be  considered 
an  integral  part  of  the  legislation  we  are 
considering  this  afternoon. 

There  is  the  further  question  of  the 
constitutional  duty  of  the  President.  One 
provision  of  the  Constitution  requires 
that  the  President  faithfully  execute  all 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress.  One  of 
these  laws  is  the  debt  ceiling.  Another  is 
the  set  of  laws  which  provide  revenue. 
Another  is  an  act  commonly  known  as 
the  Anti-Deficiency  Act,  and  as  an  officer 
of  the  Federal  Government  the  President 
by  the  terms  of  that  act  is  prohibited 
from  issuing  any  obligations  for  funds 
that  are  not  within  the  Treasury  as  of 
that  time. 

Unless  my  amendment  is  accepted  as  a 
part  of  this  bill,  this  would  indeed  con- 
tribute to  what  could  be  a  serious  di- 
lemma for  the  President  in  trying  to 
faithfully  execute  the  laws  that  have 
been  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Chair 
has  ruled  favorably  on  an  amendment 
of  the  same  nature  that  Is  now  before 
the  Chair.  On  January  8,  1964,  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  an  authorization  bill — 
and  I  point  out  that  it  was  an  authori- 
zation bill.  This  language  appears  In  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  110,  part 
1.  page  144,  88th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. The  language  of  the  amendment 
that  I  offered  at  that  time  read  as 
follows : 

The  authorization  for  an  appropriation 
contained  In  this  Act  shall  not  be  effective 
until  such  time  as  the  receipts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  have 
exceeded  the  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  such  year,  as  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

So,  if  there  is  an  unrelated  section  or 
item  involved  in  the  issue  before  the 
Chair  at  this  time,  there  certainly  was 
on  that  occasion  also. 

On  that  occasion,  when  I  offered  the 
amendment  and  the  Clerk  had  finished 
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his    reading,    Mr,    Jones    of    Alabama 
stated: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  point  or  order 
against  the  amendment,  because  It  would  re- 
strict the  appropriation  to  be  made  avail- 
able under  the  terms  of  Section  8,  starting 
on  line  22,  page  3. 

The  Chairman  responded: 

In  the  interest  of  being  expeditious,  the 
Chair  rules  that  the  point  of  order  Is  not  well 
taken,  because  the  amendment  involves  a 
limitation  on  an  appropriation. 

That  bill,  like  the  bill  before  us,  was 
an  authorization  bill,  not  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  when  the  Chair  saw  fit  to  i-ule 
in  favor  of  my  amendment,  citing  that 
it  did  amount  to  a  limitation  of  appro- 
priation. In  effect,  the  amendment  now 
before  the  Chair  is  a  limitation  on  ap- 
propriations. 

Based  on  that  niling,  as  well  as  the 
general  argument  I  made  on  the  consti- 
tutional basis,  I  do  ask  the  Chair  to  over- 
rule the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  his  presentation  upon  the 
assumption  that  his  amendment  some- 
how is  a  limitation  on  an  appropriation. 
The  bill  before  us  has  nothing  to  do  with 
an  appropriation.  It  does  not  involve  an 
appropriation.  It  simply  says  what  the 
Secretary  is  to  do  with  the  money  that 
has  already  been  appropriated  and  how 
he  shall  carry  out  the  program. 

It  does  not  involve  an  appropriation 
one  way  or  the  other.  For  that  reason  I 
submit  that  the  argument  is  entirely 
missing  the  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Giaimo).  The 
Chair  has  had  occasion  to  study  this 
problem,  and  is  ready  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  makes  the 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Pindley)  is  not  germane  to  the  bill 
H.R.  2107.  The  amendment  would  delay 
the  effectiveness  of  the  bill  until  Con- 
gress enacts  legislation  increasing  the 
statutory  ceiling  on  the  public  debt 
limit — or  legislation  raising  revenue  by 
the  amoimt  of  spending  in  the  bill — or 
until  the  Comptroller  General  determines 
and  reports  to  the  Congress  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  fimds  in  the  bill,  together 
with  all  other  outlays  during  fiscal  1973, 
will  not  exceed  the  total  of  revenue  and 
authorized  public  debt  for  fiscal  1973. 

To  a  bill  authorizing  an  expenditure 
of  certain  funds,  an  amendment  post- 
poning the  effectiveness  of  that  author- 
ization pending  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation raising  revenue  has  been  held  not 
germane. 

The  statement  made  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
occasion  of  that  earlier  ruling  is  appli- 
cable here.  Chairman  Walter  of  Penn- 
sylvania then  said: 

This  amendment  Is  not  germane  because  it 
requires  the  enactment  of  other  legislation 
In  order  to  make  the  action  taken  here  ef- 
fective. This  requires  action  not  only  by 
another  committee  of  the  Congress  but  also 
by  the  executive   branch   of  government. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  would  certainly  re- 
quire the  ascertainment  of  facts  and  the 
exercise  of  duties  by  government  officials 
and  committees  and  agencies  not  in- 
cluded within  the  present  bill. 


The  Chair  has  also  examined  several 
precedents  in  Cannon's  Precedents  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  including 
those  found  in  sections  3035  and  3037  of 
volume  VIII.  In  both  of  those  decisions, 
amendments  delaying  the  operation  of 
proposed  legislation  pending  the  com- 
pletion of  other  legislative  action  was 
ruled  out  as  not  germane. 

The  Chair  further  distinguishes  this 
from  the  situation  that  the  gentleman 
fi'om  Illinois  referred  to  in  the  earlier 
case  involving  House  Joint  Resolution 
871  and  the  ruling  by  Chairman  Rains, 
of  Alabama,  in  the  88th  Congress.  There 
the  amendment  did  involve  a  limitation 
but  required  nothing  further  to  be  done 
by  another  committee  of  this  body. 

The  Chair  holds  that  the  pending 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill 
and  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  FINDI.EY 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findley:  After 
line  11.  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  Section  8(b)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  'Provided.  That  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  cost-sharing  bene- 
fits, a  person  must  certify  In  writing  that 
his  average  annual  net  Income  from  all 
sources  during  the  preceding  three  years,  as 
reported  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
was  $10,000  or  less.'  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Findley )  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  THONE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
sidering this  bill  to  restore  the  rural  en- 
vironmental assistance  program,  we 
should  discu-ss  very  briefly  the  constitu- 
tional question  and  to  reiterate  the  need 
for  the  REAP  program. 

President  Nixon  has  said  that  to  avoid 
spending  must  be  made  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  I  agree  that  reductions 
a  tax  increase  and  inflation,  a  cut  in 
in  spending  must  be  made.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Pi-esident's  drastic  actions  will 
cause  the  Congress  to  be  more  responsi- 
ble in  balancing  income  and  outgo. 

The  administration  could  have  sent  a 
message  to  Congress  last  month  asking 
that  the  budget  for  fiscal  1973  be  reduced 
uniformly  across  the  board  so  that  the 
total  outlay  would  not  exceed  $250  bil- 
lion. It  would  take  a  cut  of  less  than 
5  percent  in  all  programs  to  reach  this 
goal.  The  resulting  budget  would  not 
agree  with  my  order  of  priorities,  but  I 
would  support  a  uniform  reduction.  I 
would  support  such  an  across-the-board 
reduction  because  I  realize  that  my  per- 
sonal views  on  each  item  in  the  budget, 
or  the  views  of  any  other  individual,  are 
unlikely  to  coincide  perfectly  with  the 
views  of  the  majority  in  Congress,  It  is 
my  opinion  that  legislation  to  provide 
for  uniform  reductions  in  spending  could 
pass  Congress  swiftly. 

While  attempting  to  reduce  spending, 
however,  the  administration  is  also  en- 


deavoring to  impose  its  will  on  Congress 
as  to  which  programs  shall  be  funded. 

In  a  report  to  Congress  on  February  5. 
1973,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Bud'.:et  admitted  that  the  REAP  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  year 
would  legally  be  available  next  year  if 
not  expended  by  June  30.  The  OMB^ 
gave  as  its  authority  and  reason  for  im- 
poundment the  fact  that  the  national 
debt  ceiling  would  not  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  cover  all  outlays  contemplated 
by  acts  of  Congress. 

The  recent  announcement  concerning 
REAP  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, however,  made  no  altempi  to 
justify  the  legality  of  its  action.  The 
USDA  did  not  say  that  all  funds  for  the 
fiscal  year  were  impounded.  The  USDA 
flatly  said  "funding  is  being  terminated." 
In  my  dictionaiy.  the  word  'terminated' 
means  concluded  or  ended.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  executive  branch  does  not 
have  the  power  under  our  Constitution 
to  abolish  by  fiat  the  laws  of  Congress, 
and  I  recognize  that  the  REAP  law  in  its 
appropriation  stages  is  open  to  legal 
question. 

Now.  let  us  turn  to  the  merits  of  REAP. 
The  people  of  America,  the  Congress,  and 
the  President  have  said  that  fighting  pol- 
lution is  one  of  the  most  important  con- 
cerns of  America.  The  largest  source  of 
water  pollution  in  America  is  runoff  from 
the  land.  REAP  is  a  program  which  has 
proved  its  effectiveness  in  reducing  the 
runoff  of  fertilizers,  herbicides,  pesti- 
cides, silt,  and  animal  wastes.  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  the  largest  city  in  the  district  I 
represent,  not  only  has  clearer  lakes  and 
streams,  but  also  enjoys  flood  protection 
because  of  REAP. 

The  people  of  America,  the  Congre.s.s, 
and  the  President  have  said  that  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  is  one  of 
the  most  important  concerns  of  America. 
REAP  is  a  program  that  has  proved  its 
effectiveness  in  protecting  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  precious  resources,  our 
rich  topsoil.  If  we  lose  this  resource,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  feed  ourselves,  much 
less  millions  of  others  around  the  globe. 

In  announcing  the  termination  of  the 
REAP  program,  the  Department  of  Auri- 
culture  said  that  it  was  being  done  be- 
cause farm  income  has  improved  so  that 
farmers  can  afford  to  pay  all  the  costs  of 
con.servation.  In  the  recent  past,  farm 
income  has  been  satisfactory  in  only 
one  year,  1972.  Regardless  of  whether  the 
farmer  can  afford  conservation,  how- 
ever, most  are  unlikely  to  carry  out  the 
best  practices  to  preserve  the  land  unless 
Government  provides  an  incentive.  If  a 
farmer  invests  in  small  dams,  terrace.';, 
and  other  needed  measures  to  protect 
hLs  topsoil.  50  years  or  more  may  pass 
before  he  realizes  a  cash  return. 

The  majority  of  the  benefits  from 
good  soil  conservation  accrue  not  to 
the  farmer  who  institutes  them,  but  tn 
all  the  farmers  and  city  dwellers  who 
live  downstream  between  him  and  tlip 
ocean. 

We  must  continue  REAP  to  cive  farm- 
ers an  incentive  for  making  installation:, 
and  carrying  out  practices  which  ben- 
efit all  the  people  of  America. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
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i  very  simple  amendment.  It  would  re- 
itrict  the  cost-sharing  benefits  to  per- 
f  ons  whose  aggregate  annual  average  In- 
( ome  Is  $10,000  or  less.  It  Is  just  as  plain 
£  s  that. 

If  a  Member  has  a  REAP  program  in 
J  is  district,  as  I  have  had  in  mine  for 
nany  years — and  It  is  a  very  popular 
I  rogram — the  Member  is  aware,  as  I 
am,  that  many  well-to-do  people  have 
t  een  getting  cost-sharing  benefits  under 
t  lis  program. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be 
t )  discourage  that  one  abuse  of  the  REAP 
r  rogram,  to  save  a  little  money  and  to 
r  lake  the  saved  money  available  to  other 
f  irmers  of  low  Income. 

This  has  been  advertised  as  a  pro- 
gram fopthe  little  famer.  The  implica- 
t  on  is  tn*  little  farmer  is  one  with  verj- 
1:  ttle  money.  The  sad  fact  is  there  is  no 
i:  icome  test  for  eligibility  under  this  pro- 
6  ram.  I  believe  it  is  high  time  one  was 
e  stablished. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fom  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  As  I 
u  iderstand,  from  reading  the  amend- 
n  ent.  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
a  ,'erage  net  Income. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Average  annual  net  in- 
come. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Not  gross 
income? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Net  Income. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Members 
r(  celved  a  letter  from  a  legislative  repre- 
sentative this  morning  which  gave  an 
e:  itirely  contrary  impression.  I  want  the 
^  embers  of  the  House  to  understand  the 
gentleman  Is  talking  about  net  Income 
fi  cm  all  sources. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
f (  r  his  clarification. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 

0  )positlon  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  an  Income 
si  ipplement  program.  It  is  a  conservation, 
e]  ivironmental  program.  It  gives  the 
fs  rmer  nothing.  Indeed  It  requires  him 
tc  spend  about  $2  for  every  $1  the  Gov- 
ei  nment  puts  in.  If  it  is  desirable  to  save 
n:  oney  that  would  otherwise  be  expended 
t(  Improve  the  waters  in  a  given  stream 
bi  cause  one  man  who  lives  on  it  makes 
$]  0,000  per  year,  we  should  simply  say 
tt  at  we  will  save  all  of  the  money — and  I 
w  )nder  if  that  is  not  the  real  purpose  of 
tl  e  amendment. 

This  is  a  program  that  applies  equally 
ai  ross  the  board  and  tries  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  environment  in  every 
St  ream.  It  tries  to  improve  the  quality  of 
a  1  our  air,  tries  to  improve  the  quality  of 

01  ir  envirorunent  everywhere  regardless 
o:  who  lives  up  the  stream  and  who  does 
n  )t. 

The  amendment  wouJd  say  that  if  my 
friend  from  Illinois,  with  an  Income  of 
IT  ore  that  $40,000,  lived  on  the  stream,  he 
c(  uld  receive  no  assistance  for  improving 
tie  quality  of  the  water  in  that  stream, 
sn  id  the  public,  not  he,  would  suffer. 

AU  we  would  be  achieving  with  this 
w}uld  be  to  make  the  public  bear  the 
bi  irden  of  those  who  need  a  little  Incen- 
ti  rre  to  Induce  them  to  get  into  the  pro- 


gram. It  is  human  nature  to  need  that  In- 
centive, even  though  it  Is  only  $239  per 
individual.  That  was  the  average  pay- 
ment last  year. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  believe  his  summary  is 
correct. 

There  is  the  implication  that  the 
stream  improvement  and  the  soil  Im- 
provement will  not  be  done  simply  be- 
cause cost  sharing  is  not  available.  Most 
farmers  already  pay  for  all  of  these  con- 
servation practices  themselves,  and  I 
think  we  should  require  that  all  persons 
of  substantial  mean.s  pay  the  full  freight 
themselves. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  chairman  not  only 
left  the  impression,  he  said  it,  because 
the  gentleman  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that 
it  takes  this  little  inducement  to  get  peo- 
ple started  doing  these  things,  and  we 
will  do  a  hundred  times  more  of  this  work 
when  we  have  this  little  amount  of  $239 
than  we  did  without  any  program. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

We  have  restored  this  progam  18  times. 
This  year  is  the  first  time  the  agricultural 
conservation  program,  so  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  people's  branch,  the  Con- 
gress, has  been  canceled  after  the  Con- 
gress acted.  We  in  the  Congress  provided 
for  a  $225  million  program,  $35,000,000 
for  antipoUution-type  practices  and  Sep- 
tember 29,  1972,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, acting  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
committed  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  an  initial  $140  million  program, 
sending  notice  to  the  press  and  to  the 
people.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  Government's  word  was  given 
and  the  people  in  many  areas  accepted 
the  offer,  we  now  find  the  Secretary — at 
the  direction  of  the  OfiBce  of  Mangement 
and  Budget — has  backed  out  on  his  own 
commitment.  In  taking  this  action  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  turned  his 
back  on  the  more  than  1  million  Ameri- 
cans from  all  over  the  United  States  who 
each  year  have  put  up  their  money  and 
their  labor  to  save  the  lands  and  natural 
resources  for  future  generations. 

The  Federal  Government  now  provides 
only  a  30-percent  payment  of  the  cost. 

Where  else  will  you  find  1  million 
Americans  putting  up  70  percent  of  the 
cost  necessary  to  care  for  miUions  of 
acres  of  land? 

Where  else  will  you  find  a  program 
which  lias  provided  over  2  million  water 
storage  reservoirs,  without  which  our 
beef  shortage  would  be  twice  as  bad? 

Where  else  will  you  find  a  program 
that  has  provided  terraces  to  control 
soil  erosion  on  over  32  million  acres  of 
land? 

Where  else  can  we  find  any  group 
that  has  established  wind  or  water  ero- 
sion control,  thus  conserving  water  on 
114  million  acres? 

Where  else  is  there  any  program  or 
any  hope  for  any  program  that  would 
control  erosion  on  ranch  and  pasturage 
lands  to  Increase  our  beef  supply  on 
more  than  62  million  acres? 


The  ACP  participants  have  provided 
millions  of  other  worthwhile  conserva- 
tion measures,  too  numerous  to  mention 
here. 

And  on  all  this,  the  landowner,  the 
person  who  holds  the  land  in  steward- 
ship for  unborn  generations,  has  pro- 
vided about  two-thirds  of  the  cost. 

In  canceling  this  program  we  will  lose 
hundreds  of  soil  technicians  and  the 
Secretary  loses,  too,  for  not  only  has  he 
gone  back  on  his  word,  publicly  given  just 
before  the  election,  but  by  his  cancella- 
tion he  will  set  in  motion  the  destruction 
of  the  soil  of  our  country  and  would 
lead  us  on  the  way  to  conditions  now  suf- 
fered by  much  of  India,  China  and  other 
worn-out  areas  of  the  world. 

We  are  dependent  upon  the  President 
to  give  relief,  for  he  has  the  power  to  di- 
rect the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et and  Secretary  Butz  to  cancel  this  order 
and  restore  this  program.  We  must  also 
call  on  the  President  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reinstate 
grants  for  rural  water  and  sewage  sys- 
tems. This  program,  such  an  outstanding 
success  for  the  last  4  years,  offers  by  far 
the  most  effective  tool  for  enabhng  our 
people  to  be  happy  in  rural  areas,  there- 
by relieving  much  of  the  undue  pressure 
on  our  overcrowded  and  deeply  troubled 
cities  at  a  minimum  of  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  our  three  equal 
p.nd  coordinate  branches  of  Government, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  each 
branch  and  the  people  of  the  NaUon  are 
dependent  upon  a  comity  of  imderstand- 
ing  between  the  branches,  each  acknowl- 
edging the  rights  and  responsibility  of 
the  other.  Some  may  point  out  that  the 
Congress  could  retaliate  by  withholding 
appropriations  desired  by  the  President, 
including  even  those  for  the  operation  of 
his  own  department.  Any  such  course 
should  not  even  be  thought  of,  for  if 
each  branch  sets  out  to  block  the  other, 
we  would  have  a  complete  breakdown  of 
Government. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  I  firmly 
believe  that  where  and  when  the  Presi- 
dent differs  with  the  actions  of  the  legis- 
lative branch,  either  on  appropriations 
or  the  formulating  of  programs  such  as 
the  agricultural  conservation  program, 
he  should  either  veto  the  entire  bill,  as 
provided  by  the  Constitution,  or  at  least 
send  the  objected-to  part  back  to  the 
Congress  for  reaffirmation  or  rejection 
and  abide  by  the  result.  To  do  other- 
wise is  to  go  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
Constitution. 

Until  such  an  understanding  is 
reached,  the  whole  country  will  suffer  as 
we  do  here,  imless  we  can  get  the  Presi- 
dent to  direct  a  cancellation  of  Secretary 
Butz'  order  setting  aside  the  action  of 
Congress  and  canceling  his  own  an- 
nouncement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to  know  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  at  least  an- 
noidiced  some  program  of  loans  for  crop 
production  in  disaster  areas,  so  vital  if 
we  are  to  keep  the  cost  of  living  down 
and  keep  our  farmers  from  bankruptcy. 
The  Secretary  has  also  acknowledged 
that  imder  existing  law  he  could  make  2- 
percent  money  available  for  REA  loans  in 
hardship  cases.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
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proper  cases  the  Secretary  will  act  under 
this  law. 

The  more  serious  our  problems,  the 
greater  our  fiscal  situation,  the  more  im- 
perative it  is  that  we  take  care  of  the 
land,  for  it  is  on  this  that  all  else  de- 
pends. We  could  leave  to  our  children  all 
the  money  in  the  world  and  a  worn-out 
land,  and  we  would  in  effect  leave  them 
nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  leave 
them  a  rich  land  with  soil  erosion 
stopped,  with  rivers  and  harbors  free  of 
pollution  and  our  hillsides  once  again  in 
trees,  they  will  make  it  fine  whatever 
our  financial  plight,  for  if  necessary  they 
could  establish  their  own  financial 
system. 

If  we  fail  to  get  this  message  across  to 
the  President,  truly  we  will  be  on  the 
road  to  ruin. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  am  gomg  to 
vote  for  the  Findley  amendment.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  broader  comments 
concerning  the  bill  and  the  overall  fiscal 
situation. 

Obviously  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  committee  bill.  However,  to  under- 
stand why  I  think  we  have  to  go  back  and 
take  a  look  at  some  history  of  the  long- 
standing fight  over  the  $250  billion 
spending  limitation  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
Those  of  us  who  were  here  in  the  wan- 
ing days  of  the  last  session  know  a  con- 
troversial, complicated  fight  was  made  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  impose 
a  $250  billion  spending  limitation  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1973.  We  passed  it 
twice,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly. 
The  other  body  went  through  the  mo- 
tions of  passing  one,  but  they  had  so 
many  holes  in  it  that  for  all  intents  and 
purposes  it  was  a  leaky  sieve. 

The  arguments  that  were  made  against 
a  congressionally  imposed  $250  billion 
ceiling  that  came  up  during  the  debate 
Were  the  arguments  that  if  the  Congress 
did  this,  we  were  abdicating  our  author- 
ity and  turning  that  spending  respon- 
■ibility  over  to  the  President.  There 
were  argiunents  of  that  nature  made  by 
people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  to 
■ome  extent  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
Nevertheless,  a  fairly  substantial  major- 
ity of  the  House  voted  to  impose  that 
ceiling. 

I  did  not  like  to  impose  the  arbitrary 
ceiling,  but  I  was  wilhng  to,  for  a  limited 
period  of  time,  until  next  June  30. 1  made 
this  concession  to  Presidential  authority 
to  give  up  my  congressional  prerogatives 
because  we  were  facing  then  a  fiscal 
crisis;  and,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this 
body,  we  face  a  more  critical  crisis  today. 
The  Senate  did  not  act  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, so  the  President,  cognizant  of  this 
fi.scal  crisis,  which  has  gotten  worse  and 
not  better,  has  taken  the  bull  by  the 
horns  and  has  made  reductions  in  the 
spending  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  in  effect 
withholding  approximately  $11  billion  in 
spending  in  this  fiscal  year  over  and 
above  spending  that  he  could  spend,  if  he 
so  desired,  under  either  authorizations  or 
appropriations   approved   by  this  Con- 


gress. However,  he  has  taken  the  bit  in 
his  teeth  and  said,  "We  as  a  Government 
will  not  spend  more  than  $250  billion." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  con.sent,  Mr.  Ger.\ld 
R.  Ford  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.  > 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  President 
was  faced  with  no  other  alternative.  The 
Congress  would  not  act.  The  House  did. 
but  the  other  body  did  not.  So  he  has  no 
choice  if  he  is  going  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  tax  increase  or  accelerated 
infiation. 

Now,  I  cannot  miderstand  why  tlie 
Congress,  if  it  would  not  act  itself  to 
make  sufficient  reductions,  is  objectint; 
to  the  President  making  those  reductions. 
As  I  look  down  the  legislative  road  be- 
tween now  and  June  30.  at  tlie  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  I  know  of  no  leaislation, 
either  authorization  or  appropriation, 
that  is  going  to  cut  1  penny  out  of  the 
spending.  Is  there?  Can  anybody  tell  me 
of  any  bill,  either  an  authorization  or  a 
spending  bill,  that  is  going  to  save  SI  in 
spending  between  now  and  June  30? 
Therefore,  the  President  has  to  act. 
And  it  amazes  me  that  the  only  actions 
to  be  taken  by  this  Congress  between 
now  and  June  30  will  be  to  increase 
spending,  to  complicate  the  problem,  and 
not  to  help  it. 

Therefore,  with  this  bill  as  a  precedent, 
we  are  going  to  get  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  mire  of  fiscal  irresponsibility. 

I  not  only  hope  the  President  will  veto 
it.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  he 
will  veto  it,  and  I  have  enough  respect 
for  the  responsibility  and  good  sense  of 
this  body  that  we  will  sustain  that  veto. 
And  the  President  can  go  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  say,  'I  did  my  best.  Thank 
goodness,  I  have  had  some  stouthearted 
men  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  stood  up  with  me  to  keep  us  from 
having  a  tax  increase  or  increased  infla- 
tion." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  sound  real 
good  until  you  start  to  analyze  them. 

This  is  the  President  who  wants  to 
save  money.  He  is  vei-y  selective,  how- 
ever, about  where  he  saves  it.  He  is  com- 
ing in  with  a  budget  for  foreign  aid 
which  will  be  about  $2.3  billion  more 
than  this  spendthrift  Congress  that  the 
gentleman  was  talking  about  gave  him 
last  year,  but  he  is  going  to  take  away 
from  the  farmers  this  program  which 
has  helped  a  lot  of  people  in  a  lot  of  con- 
servation practices. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
comes  along  with  an  amendment  for 
anyone  who  makes  over  $10,000.  Well.  I 
am  for  some  kind  of  a  ceiling  on  it.  but 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  kind  of  a  narrow 
one  because,  supposing  that  a  committee 
comes  in  and  wants  a  farmer  to  build 
a  pond  to  stop  erosion  on  the  land  on 
down  the  stream,  are  you  going  to  sav 
that  a  man  with  $10,000  is  going  to  put 
out  $4,000  of  his  own  money  that  year 
to  build  a  pond?  He  might  put  out  $2,000 
if  the  Government  will  put  out  the  rest ; 
he  would  have  to  put  up  that  much. 


But  I  think  if  you  are  going  to  talk 
about  spendthrift,  my  dear  friend,  you 
had  better  really  get  your  priorities  liiie  i 
up. 

You  know,  the  President  has  intimate.! 
that  he  wants— and  in  leadership  meet- 
ings he  has  outrightly  .said.  I  am  told— 
that  he  wants  a  billion  dollar.s  in  aid  for 
North  Vietnam  next  year,  but  that  wt' 
do  not  have  any  money  for  hospitr.1 
rooms,  that  we  have  overproduced  to 
supply  hospital  looms.  Well.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  rest  of  you, 
but  I  can  take  anyone  who  wants  to  go. 
whether  it  be  the  President,  to  two  or 
tlnee  ho.spitals  in  my  di.strict  on  any 
given  day  that  he  picks,  unannouncer, 
and  if  he  cannot  find  30.  40,  or  50  peoplp 
living  in  the  hall.s  because  there  are  net 
enough  rooms,  then  I  will  vote  for  any 
progiam  he  a.sks  me  to  the  next  2  years. 
You  know,  the  whole  trouble  is— and 
I  supported  tlie  President  when  it  was 
ur.i)opular  to  do  so  around  here  on  .some 
oi  liis  things  such  as  on  Vietnam,  and 
afjainst  some  of  the  people  in  my  own 
party,  but  I  do  not  have  any  mandate 
to  support  him  on  everything.  I  think 
he  has  gotten  some  bad  advice.  He  had 
a  former  Budget  Director  that  I  do  not 
believe  ever  accomplished  very  much  m 
tliis  world,  and  he  has  got  one  now  vho 
took  a  big  corporation  and  ran  it  into 
bankruptcy.  So  I  think  it  might  be  bet- 
ter for  him  to  take  some  advice  from 
some  Oi  the  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  are  home  every  weekend,  and  who 
know  what  is  going  on. 

I  think  the  people  want  some  economy 
in  Government,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
want  to  double  foreign  aid,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  want  to  add  S5  billion  to 
the  budget  of  the  Pentagon— and  that 
is  w  hat  the  President  is  propo.sing  in  his 
budget. 

And  if  you  think  this  is  such  a  great 
campaign  issue  I  will  take  you  to  the  mat 
in  2  years  about  it,  because  vou  know 
tlie  old  saying  that  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
supposed  to  have  said,  that  you  can 
fool  some  of  the  peopl  some  of  the 
time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  peo- 
ple all  of  the  time,  has  been  changed. 
This  election  now  tells  us,  "You  cannot 
fool  very  many  of  the  people  any  of  tlie 
time."  If  you  think  you  can  take  this 
phony  issue  of  tlie  economy  and  let  the 
President  select  the  programs  he  is  go- 
ing to  put  out  oi'  business  and  the  pro- 
grams he  is  going  to  increa.se.  forget 
about  it.  becau.se  people  are  not  that 
stupid.  They  are  going  to  be  able  to 
sort  this  one  out. 

If  the  Members  think  this  is  such  a 
great  campaign  issue.  I  will  be  prepared 
to  debate  it  with  them  in  aiiy  district 
in  any  place  in  the  United  States  at  anv 
time  in  the  fall  of  1974. 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tlie  gentleman 
from  Illinois   i  Mr.  Findley  ' . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECOP.DED    VOTE 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  132,  nays  260, 
npt  voting  39,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  161 
YEAS— 132 


A' I 


iprson,  ni. 

h<"r 

nds 

strong 

:  hbrook 

nnett 

ckburn 

.y 

om  field 


A:  e 

Ai  m 


B 
P 
3^ 

B 
E 


B)  otzman 
B;  own.  Ohio 
1  oyhiU.  Va. 

chanan 

reener 


B 
B 
E 
Cfency 

CI  iwaon,  Del 
c:  eveland 
C(  hen 

O  lller 
Oil 


ling 
liable 
ilan 
nt« 
Cdnvera 
tte; 
ughlln 


C(  cable 

Cr_  n 

C<  nte 

C(  nver 

C<  tter 

C< 

Cinne 

Cionin 

D<  1 

D< 

D< 
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lenback 

iinls 
vine 


Dl  cklDson 

Diaskl 

ch  Pont 

El  lenborn 

E(  bleman 

Fi  idley 

Fiih 

rcrd.  Gerald  R. 

Ft  rsj-the 

Fi pnzel 

Fi  aehlich 

Ct  (man 


1  zug 


Ai  drewa. 


AI  dnor 
AI 

AI  fxander 
Anderson, 
alif. 
Irew: 
>I.  Dak. 
Ai  nunzio 
A!  bley 
Ai  pin 
Bi  falls 
Biker 
Birrett 
Bi  ard 
B<  rgland 
BI  igham 
BI  itnlk 
B<  land 
B<  Uing 
Be  wen 
Bi  ulemas 
Bi  slsco 
Bi  eaux 
Bi  fckinrldge 
Bi  inkley 
Bi  xiks 
Bi  :)wn. 


,  Calif. 

1.  Mich. 
Bit)VhilI.  N.C. 

e,  Calll. 
B4rke,  Mass. 

■son.  Tex. 
Bilrllson,  Mo. 
Bi  rton 
Bx  tier 
Bj  ron 
Csnnp 
Ca  rney, 


Bi  3wn. 


Ohio 
Tex. 


Cn  rter 

Cs  Bey. 

C«  derberg 

CI  appell 

Ctiisholm' 

C 

C 


liTk 


1  lusen, 
DonH. 
ciiy 
Cc  chran 
Cc  rman 
C; Iver 


Goklwater 

Goodling 

Gross 

Grover 

GvibBer 

Gude 

Guyer 

Hastlnes 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hillis 

Hlnshaw 

Hotran 

Holt 

Morton 

Hosmer 

Hudnuc 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Keating 

Kemp 

Latta 

Lent 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Mallliard 

Marazitl 

Martin.  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mavne 

Michel 

Mil  ford 

Miller 

Minshall.  Ohio 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Nelsen 

NAYS— 260 

Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
Daniels. 

Dominick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis.  8,C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellxuns 
Den  holm 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Downing 
Drinan 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ell  berg 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Plynt 
Foley 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Eraser 
Fulton 
F\i<iua 
Caydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbous 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Graeso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
GriAtha 
Gunter 
Baley 


O'Brien 

Parris 

Powell.  Ohio 

Pritchard 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  N.Y. 

RouEselot 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Sarasin 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneebeli 

Schroeder 

Shoup 

Shuster 

Smith.  NY. 

Snyder 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steelman 
Stratton 
Talcott  _ 

Teague,  Calil. 
Treen  \ 

Ullman  * 

Van  Deerlin 
Walsh 
Ware 

Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 

Young,  Fla. 
Young,  n. 
Young.  S.C. 
Zion 


Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Han  ley 
Hanna 
Hanrahan 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsba 
Hawkins 
Havs 
Hebert 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Holtzman 
Howard 
Huber 
Hungate 
Ichord 

Johnson.  Calif, 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenineier 
Kazen 
Ketchum 
Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Ijong.  La. 
Lott 

McCollister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McSpadden 
Madden 
MataoD 
Mallary 
Mann 


Mathls. 

Ga. 

Quie 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Matsunaga 

Quillen 

Stephens 

Mazzoli 

Randall 

Stubblefield 

Meeds 

Ranf;el 

Sluckey 

Melcher 

Rarick 

Studds 

Metcalfe 

Rees 

Sullivan 

Mezvinsky 

Reuss 

Symington 

Mills.  Md. 

Rhodes 

Kvmms 

Mmish 

Riegle 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Mink 

Roberts 

Taylor.  N  C. 

MitcheU.  Md. 

Robinson,  Va. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Rodino 

Thompson.  N  J 

MizeU 

Roe 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Moakley 

Roncallo.  Wyo 

.   Thone 

Mollohan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Thornton 

Montgomery 

Rose 

Tieman 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Towell,  Nev. 

Morgan 

Rostenkowski 

Udall 

MoEher 

Roush 

Van  Ik 

Moss 

Roy 

Veysey 

Murphy 

.III. 

Runnels 

Vigonto 

Murphy 

,  N.Y. 

Ruth 

Wasigonner 

Nat  Cher 

Ryan 

Wampler 

Nichols 

St  Germain 

Whalen 

Nix 

Sar  thanes 

White 

Ot>ey 

Sebellus 

Whitten 

O'Hara 

Selberling 

Widnall 

ONeiU 

Shipley 

Wilson. 

Owens 

Shriver 

Charles,  Tex. 

Passmai 

1 

Sikes 

Winn 

Patman 

Sisk 

Wolff 

Pepper 

Skubitz 

Wright 

Perkins 

Slack 

Wyman 

Peyser  i 

Smith,  Iowa 

Yates 

Pickle 

Spence 

Yatron 

Pike 

Staggers 

Young.  Ga. 

Poace 

Stanton. 

Young.  Tex. 

Podeli 

James  V. 

Zablocki 

Freyer 

Stark 

Zwach 

Price,  n 

1. 

Steele 
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Addabb< 

3 

Frey 

Price.  Tex. 

Andrew 

5,  N.C. 

Harvey 

Reid 

BadiUo 

Jarman 

Rooney.  N.Y, 

Bell 

Km« 

RoyVjal 

Bevill 

Koch 

Satterfield 

Blaggi 

Kyros 

Steed 

Burke,  Fla. 

Long.  Md. 

Ste'ger,  Ariz. 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Stokes 

Chamberlain 

McKay 

Vander  Jagt 

Davis.  Wis. 

Mills.  Ark. 

Waldie 

Derwinskl 

Myers 

WUson, 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Nedzi 

Charles  H., 

E.vh 

Patteu 

Calif. 

Frelinghuysen 

Pettis 

So  tl 

le  amendment  was 

rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY   MR.   QIJIE 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qcie:  After  line 
11.  insert  the  following — • 

"Sec.  2.  Section  8ib)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
followlfig  new  sentence:  'None  of  the  fTjnds 
provided  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  used 
lor  any  cost-sharing  practice  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  which  the  Secretary  finds  to  be 
the  increase  of  commodity  production.'  " 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  say  that  both  the  President  and  the 
committee,  I  believe,  are  wrong. 

I  believe  the  President  was  wrong  in 
cutting  back  a  program  which  has  many 
cost-sharing  practices  that  provide  for 
the  conservation  of  land,  and  when  a 
commitment  had  been  made  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmers  that  the  program  was  going 
to  last  through  this  year.  I  believe  he  is 
also  wrong  in  indicating  he  will  not  op- 
erate the  program  next  year  under  his 
new  budget  for  1974. 

We  have  heard  a  number  of  speakers 
here  say  how  important  conservation  of 
land  is.  Some  of  these  cost-sharing  prac- 
tices are  conserving  land  and  water,  and 
must  be  continued. 

However,  I  belie\'e  the  committee  is 
wrong  in  mandating  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  practices  that,  any  way  one 
looks  at  them,  have  a  primary  purpose  to 
increase  production. 


Wliat  sense  does  that  make  now,  at 
this  time  when  we  are  in  a  fiscal  crisis, 
to  have  programs  operating  where  we  pay 
to  increase  production  while  at  the  same 
time  we  will  be  running  programs  to  cut 
production?  That  does  not  make  sense 
at  all. 

We  are  talking  about  limestone  on  the 
land.  We  have  to  use  it  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

I  might  say,  as  a  farmer  myself,  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Congress  I  have  not 
taken  any  payments  in  what  was  known 
as  the  ACP  and  now  is  known  as  REAP, 
but  I  know  my  neighbors  do  it  and  use 
the  money  well. 

However,  the  limestone  has  value  for 
10  years,  and  that  means  that  the  in- 
crease  in  fertility  is  used  for  soil-deplet- 
ing crops  as  well  as  soil-conserving  crops. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other 
things  hke  drainage  and  irrigation  that 
I  think  the  farmers  would  be  willing  to 
forgo  as  far  as  Federal  payments  are 
concerned  until  we  get  our  own  fiscal 
matters  under  control.  They  know  this 
situation  better  than  anyone  else  in  the 
country.  They  have  had  some  real  tough 
times  through  the  years,  as  we  know,  and 
they  recognize  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  facing. 

But  I  think  they  need  to  have  that  in- 
centive of  cost  sharing  for  true  conser- 
vation practices  that  hold  the  soil  on  the 
land  and  to  provide  for  the  pollution 
control  practices  that  are  now  demanded. 
These  are  enormously  expensive  burdens 
on  the  farmer,  and  the  results  are  of 
benefit  primarily  to  the  nonfarmer,  and, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  continue  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  it  very  certain  that  we  do  not  mean 
just  for  this  year,  but  for  the  years  here- 
after as  well. 

But  I  think  this  Congress  is  mistaken  if 
it  now  also  says  that  we  must  continue 
to  make  those  payments  for  practices 
that  increase  production,  that  are  pri- 
marily a  benefit  for  the  farmer  himself, 
to  increase  his  own  Income,  and  here  I 
would  expect  the  farmers  not  to  de- 
mand that  action  on  our  part. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment  and  pass 
the  legislation,  I  must  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  I  am  going  to  support  the  legis- 
lation. This  is  not  any  effort  on  my  part 
to  try  to  kill  the  legislation  or  weaken  it, 
but.  I  believe,  to  strengthen  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  would 
greatly  enhance  the  legislation  and  it 
would  remove  those  practices  where,  if 
we  had  the  money  and  the  means  to  do 
it,  we  would  help  the  farmer  and  increase 
his  income,  but  at  this  time  and  in  this 
way  we  would  remove  those  practices 
that  make  the  whole  program  question- 
able. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing, and  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
what  I  think  is  a  wise  decision:  to  go 
after  those  aspects  of  the  REAP  pro- 
gram that  merely  increase  production 
and  are  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
aimed  at  long-range  conservation. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  point  this 
out: 

In  total,  ASCS  figures  Indicate  that 
only  13  percent  of  all  REAP  expendi- 
tuies  are  devoted  to  high-priority  pro- 
grams with  clear  long-term  conservation 
or  antipollution  benefits  to  the  broad 
public.  By  contrast,  according  to  the 
ASCS,  up  to  double  that  proportion  of 
funding  is  probably  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  limestone,  which  obviously  im- 
proves yields  and  soil  fertility  but  which 
can  hardly  be  used  for  conservation 
practices.  Farmers  would  not  refrain 
fiom  using  limestone  in  the  absence  of 
subsidies. 

There  was  a  GAO  report  issued  in 
February  of  1972.  That  report  supported 
this  criticism  by  detailing  a  large  num- 
ber of  instances  where  funds  were  used 
for  distinctly  nonenvironmental  prac- 
tices. They  were  classified  as  those  of 
insignificant  conservation  value  and 
those  yielding  immediate  benefits  to  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  just  say  one 
other  thing,  last  weekend  1  met  with 
many  farmers  in  my  district.  They  are 
very  much  aware  of  the  need  to  hold 
spending  down.  They  want  to  hold  the 
budget  do'RTi  to  the  $250  bilhon  figxire. 
Therefore,  they  clearly  differentiate  be- 
tween Icmg-term  conservation  practices 
as  part  of  the  REAP  program  and  those 
that  are  nothing  more  than  programs  to 
increase  production. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what 
I  was  saying.  In  reply  to  the  gentleman, 
I  believe  the  13  percent  referred  to  is 
way  too  low.  I  think  at  least  65  percent 
of  the  production  is  really  for  long-range 
conservation  practice. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  for  offering  his 
amendment  which  gives  the  House  an 
opportimity  to  consider  priorities  as  we 
legislate. 

REAP  began  as  th-;  agricultural  con- 
servation program  in  1936.  It  was  con- 
ceived as  a  program  to  encourage  good 
conservation  practices  and  to  control 
erosion.  Twenty  percent  of  the  farms  In 
this  country  now  participate  on  a  cost- 
sharing  basis,  and  the  average  share  of 
the  participants  is  $239  per  year — ^with  a 
$2,500  payment  maximimi.  But  the  fact 
Is  that  many  of  the  practices  now  par- 
tially financed  under  this  program — that 
is  liming,  tiling,  fertilization,  and  drain- 
age— no  longer  demand  this  cost-sharing 
incentive.  Rather,  they  are  good  farming 
practices  designed  to  increase  productiv- 
ity. They  pay  dividends  to  those  who 
utilize  them.  Farmers  would  do  these 
things  without  any  incentive.  The  tax- 
payer should  not  bear  this  cost. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  practices 
encouraged  by  Federal  cost  sharing 
ought  to  be  just  that — for  conservation. 
They  should  not  be  those  annual  prac- 
tices the  primary  objectives  of  which  are 
to  increase  production.  Rather,  Federal 
incentives  should  be  reserved  for  those 
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long-term  practices  that  farmers  ordi- 
narily would  not  undertake  and  that 
would  substantially  and  beneficially  af- 
fect the  environment  of  all  of  us.  It  is 
•with  genuine  pollution  prevention,  en- 
during conservation,  and  environmental 
enhancement  that  the  real  public  inter- 
est becomes  involved. 

Mr.  Chairman,  REAP,  which  has  long 
needed  constructive  overhaul,  is  receiv- 
ing it  today.  The  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quiei  tail- 
ors REAP  into  a  truly  constructive  con- 
servation program.  I  could  support  con- 
tinued funding  of  a  cost-sharing  conser- 
vation program  stripped  of  indefensible 
and  wasteful  provisions  as  advocated  by 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  should  welcome  the  former 
member  of  our  committee  as  a  pinch- 
hitter  or  as  a  relief  pitcher,  but  in 
either  capacity  we  are  always  deUghted 
to  work  with  him.  I  would,  however,  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  is  now 
the  "Quie  amendment,"  and  up  to  5 
minutes  ago  it  ■was  the  "Findley  amend- 
ment." It  was  offered  in  the  committee 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  it 
has  been  circulated  today  as  the  product 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  would 
not  want  to  ■Rish  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  any  better  luck  than  I  ■would 
wish  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  but 
I  wonder  why  the  change  of  quarter- 
backs at  this  time. 

I  do  not  want  to  involve  myself  in  the 
dragging  of  a  red  herring  across  the  field 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  lime.  I  think  lime 
has  its  purposes.  There  are  those  who 
have  sought  to  make  it  a  whipping  boy, 
but  I  would  call  attention  to  this  amend- 
ment just  like  some  of  the  other  amend- 
ments that  have  been  offered  this  after- 
noon and  to  the  fact  that  it  opens  the 
door  wide  in  that  no  one  knows  just  what 
its  intention  is. 

This  amendment  is  pretty  clear  until 
it  gets  to  the  last  line  where  it  provides 
that  the  Secretary  shall  not  make  any 
payments  for  any  practices  whose  pri- 
mary purpose  the  Secretary  finds  to  be 
the  increase  of  production. 

Well,  that  sounds  pretty  good,  but 
what  can  the  Secretary  find?  There  are 
no  requirements  whatever  and  absolute- 
ly no  guidelines.  The  Secretary  can  find 
that  any  practice  in  the  world  Is  in- 
tended to  increase  production,  because  I 
do  not  know  of  any  that  would  not  in- 
crease production.  The  program  does  in- 
crease production;  all  of  these  practices 
do. 

It  goes  right  back,  my  friends,  to  just 
what  they  have  been  trying  to  do  all 
afternoon,  that  is,  place  back  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
the  absolute,  unlimited  authority  to  kill 
the  program  at  any  time  he  wants  to. 
I  do  not  believe  the  committee  wants 
to  do  that.  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Mirmesota  wants  to  do  that.  I  think 
he  was  handed  an  amendment  he  had  not 
read  and  did  not  know  what  was  in  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  QUIE.  I  am  sorry.  I  hoped  I  would 
not  have  to  react  to  your  statement  that 
this  is  a  Findley  amendment,  but  I  had 
prepared  an  amendment  before  I  came 
over  here  on  this  purpo.?e,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  decided  not  to  offer 
his,  so  I  thoufj;ht  it  was  the  best  amend- 
ment of  all  he  had. 

Mr.  POAGE.  You  did  not  offer  the 
amendment  that  you  prepared,  though, 
tut  you  offered  tlie  one  tliat  Mr.  Findley 
had  prepared? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  did  not  want  to  sinple  out 
one  thing,  and  I  do  not  think  you  ought 
to  single  out  one  commodity,  so  I  crossed 
it  out.  It  just  referred  to  any  practice 
the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  in- 
crease commodity  production,  because 
that  is  really  the  issue  now. 

You  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  give  the 
Secretary  this  discretion.  He  has  the  dis- 
cretion now  to  work  out  the  practices  so 
that  they  will  provide  for  tliis  on  a  na- 
tional basis  and  then  submit  them  and 
the  States  can  select  theirs  and  the  coun- 
ties can  select  theirs. 

I  cannot  understand  w  lij-  the  Secretary 
In  the  first  place  did  not  cut  out  these 
practices  that  are  questionable  rather 
than  coming  in  and  cutting  out  the  whole 
program. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  will  simply  call  the 
attention  of  the  membership  that  tliis 
amendment  does  m  fact  raise  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Secretary  w  ill  have 
the  right  to  destroy  the  program  w  ith  the 
help  of  this  amendment.  I  think  that  is 
sufficient  to  make  us  understand  it  would 
be  a  dangerous  thing  to  pass. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Will  the  genUe- 
man  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Is  it  correct  to  say 
that  this  program  does  not  cover  all  kinds 
of  chemical  fertilizers  but  merely  addi- 
tives to  the  soil  to  restore  it  to  its  natural 
productivity? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct.  And  that 
carried  through  the  whole  thing  with  or 
without  adding  lime. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  So  this  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  we  will  restore 
the  soil  to  its  original  productivity  and 
not  augment  it? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the 
last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  happen  to  be  from 
an  overwhelmingly  urban  district.  I 
notice  .some  of  my  brethren  from  similar 
districts  are  inclined  to  vote  against  this 
bill.  I  want  to  point  out  a  few  things  that 
I  think  have  great  bearing  on  Congress- 
men whose  primary  interest  is  in  the 
consumers  of  agricultural  products. 

To  the  extent  that  we  make  tlie  soil 
more  productive  we  enable  the  farmers 
to  catch  up  with  the  mounting  shortage 
of  certain  agricultural  products,  par- 
ticularly grain,  which  we  have  all  been 
talking  about  now  for  months,  and  which 
is  driving  up  the  prices  on  consumer 
products.  So  this  is  not  just  a  bill  to  help 
the  farmers,  but  it  is  a  bill  to  help  the 
consumers,  and  help  keep  the  price  of 
food   products  down. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  this.  I 
happen  to  come  from  a  State  bordering 
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m  a  lake  which  is  threatened  with  ex- 

inction.  Lake  Erie.  The  situation  is  so 

I  erious  that  the  city  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has 

ust  put  an  absolute  ban  on  phosphates  in 

ietergents.    so    the    housewife    can    no 

onger  use  them  to  do  her  laundry.  The 

.  unds  for  building  of  proper  sewage  and 

nater  treatment  plants  that  will   take 

(are  of  the  phosphates — funds  that  the 

'resident    has    also    impounded — would 

1  lelp  this  situation.  But  that  is  only  part 

I  if  the  problem.  It  so  happens   that  a 

major  cause  of  eutrophication  of  Lake 

]  'rie  is  agricultural  runoff.  To  the  extent 

\  hat  we  help  and  we  encourage  the  f  arm- 

« rs  in  the  use  of  contour  planting  and 

contour    plowing    ai^    other   conserva- 

t  ion  practices  that  l^sen  runoff  of  agrl- 

c  ultural  chemicals,  we"  are  going  to  help 

I  revent  the  pollution  of  this  great  water 

1  esource  in  Ohio.  And  I  am  sure  the  same 

i  i  true  in  a  lot  of  other  areas  in  this 

c  ountry. 

So  this  is  a  conservation  bill.  It  is  a 
c  ansumer-oriented  bill.  It  is  not  just  a 
toondoggle  for  the  farmers.  I  feel 
s;rongly  that  we  have  to  take  another 
I  »ok  at  price  supports,  and  planting  con- 
t  'ols.  for  example — and  the  Chairman  of 
t  le  Committee  probably  will  not  agree 

V  ith  me  on  that — but  that  is  not  the  bill 
t  Bfore  us.  It  is  the  very  opposite  of  legis- 
lation which  would  raise  prices  to  the 
c  msumer.  This  is  a  pro-consumer  bill,  it 
in  a  pro-environment  bill,  and  it  is  a  bill 

V  hich  every  Congressman  from  an  urban 
a  rea  ought  to  support. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
t  le  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
f  -om  Minnesota  ( Mr.  Quie  > . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
C  ommittee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
t  le  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
» [r.  GiAiMO,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 

0  \  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

1  hion,  reported  that  that  Committee 
h  iving  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(  i.R.  2107)  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
A  griculture  to  carry  out  a  rural  environ- 
n  ental  assistance  program,  pursuant  to 

V  ouse  Resolution  188,  he  reported  the 
b  11  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
p  -evious  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
a  id  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
aid  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

M  anON  TO  RECOMMIT    OFFERED    EY    MR.    TEACt'E 
OP    CALIFORNM 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Si)eaker.  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  am. 
y.  r.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
tie  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  TxAOtJE  of  California  moves  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  H.R.  2107  to  the  Committee  on 
Ai  ricuUure. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
tl  e  previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice: and  there  were — yeas  251,  navs  142, 
not  voting  38.  as  follows: 

I  [Roll  No.   17  I 

I  YEAS— 251 


111. 


Abziiji 
Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson. 
Calif. 

Andrews. 
N.  Dnk 

Annnnzlo 

Aspin 

Barrett 

Beard 

Bertjlaiid 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Bollins: 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Breaux 

Breckinridue 

Brliikley 

Brooks 

Brown,  Cain". 

Bvirke.  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burlison.  Mo. 

Burton 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carney.  Ohio 

Carter 

Casey.  Tex. 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clark 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Conte 

Culver 

Daniel,  Robert 

W,.  Jr. 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniels, 

Domlnick  V. 
Danielson 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Den  holm 
Dent 
Diggs 
Dinyell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Eilberg 
Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenii. 
Fascell 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
FIviit 
Ford. 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Froehlich 
Fulton 
Fuqua 
Gayclos 
Gettys 
Guiimo 


Va 


Gibbons 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green.  Orey. 
Green.  Pa 
Gude 
Gunier 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastini.'.? 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 
Hechler.  W 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Holifield 
HoltHman 
Howard 
Hungate 
Ichord 

Johnson.  Ci-Uf 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenti. 
Jordan 
Karth 

Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kluczynski 
Landrum 
Leggett 
Lehman 
Litton 
Long.  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lott 

McCloskey 
McColiister 
McCormack 
McDade 
McFall 
McSpaddeu 
Macdonald 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Mathis.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvinskv 
Milford 
Miller 
Mink 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Mitchell.  N.Y. 
Moakley 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Morgan 
Moss 
Murphy 
Murphy 
Natcher 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O  NeUl 
Owens 
Passman 


.  Va. 


111. 
N.Y. 


P.itnian 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 

Podell 

Prevcr 

Price.  Ill 

Quie 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Ran  gel 

Rarick 

Reid 

Reuss 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Robinson. 

Rodino 

Roucalio.  Wyo. 

Roouey,  Pa. 
.  Rose 
Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Runnels 

St  Germain 

Sar  banes 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schroeder 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

James  V, 
Stark 

Steiger,  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Studds 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Taylor,  N.C. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson.  N  J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Thornton 
Tiernan 
Udall 
L'llman 
Van  Deerlin 
Vigorito 
W.iiigonuer 
Walsh 
Wampler 
White 
Whitten 
W'ilson, 
Charles  H., 
Calif. 
Wil.son. 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wiiin 
Wright 
Wyman 
Yatrou 
Young.  Ga 
Young,  S.C. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwr.ch 


Anderson, 

Archer 

Arends 

Armstrong 

Ashbrook 

Ashlev 

Bafahs 

Baker 

Bennett 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Broom  field 

Brotx.man 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

■Cederberg 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Collier 

Collins 

Conable 

Conlan 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Cronin 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

Devine 

Dickinson 

du  Pont 

Erlenborn 

Findlev 

Fish 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Forsythe 

Frenzel 

Gilman 

Goldwater 


NAYS— 142 

Goodling 

GrifBths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Guyer 

Haley 

Hanrahan 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Hillls 

Hinshaw 

Hoaan 

Holt 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huber 

Hudnut 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lent 

Lujan 

McClory 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Madigan 

Mallllard 

Mallary 

Marazitl 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mazzoll 

Michel 

Mills,  Md. 

Mlnish 

Minshall,  Ohio 

Mizell 

Moorheftd. 

Calif. 
Mosher 
Nelsen 
OBrien 


Parris 

Peyser 

Pike 

Powell,  Ohio 

Pritchard 

Rees 

Regiila 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Roblson,  NY. 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo.  NY. 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasiu 

Schneebeli 

Shuster 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steele 
Steelman 
Stratton 
Symms 
Talcott 
Teague.  Calif. 
Towell,  Nev. 
Treen 
Vanlk 
Vevsev 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whltehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Yates 
Y'oting 
Youny 


Fla. 
111. 


,  N.C. 


Addabbo 

Andrews. 

Badillo 

Bell 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Burke.  Fla. 

Carey.  N.Y. 

Chamberlain 

Davis.  Wis. 

Derwlnskl 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Esch 


NOT  VOTING— 38 

Frellnghuysen    Pettis 

Frey  Price,  Tex. 

Harvey  Rooney,  N.Y. 

Jarman  Roybal 

King  Ryan 

Koch  Satterfield 

KyTos  Steed 

McKay  Steiger,  Ariz. 

Martin,  Nebr.  Stokes 

Mills,  Ark.  Vander  Jagt 

Myers  Waldie 

Nedzl  Wyatt 
Patten 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  King  for,  with  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona 
against. 

Mr.  Price  of  Te.\as  for,  with  Mr.  Preliug- 
huyseu  against. 

Mr.  Esch  for,  with  Mr.  Derwinskl  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Frey. 
Mr.  BevlU  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Nedzi  with  Mr.  Harvey. 
Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Ryan. 
Mr.  Waldie  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.   Badillo   with   Mr.   Andrews   of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Biaggi  with  Mr.  Myers. 
Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Patten  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Roybal. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Satterfield. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  wliich  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
till  just  passed,  H,.R.  2107. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  NA- 
TIONAL COMMISSION  ON  INDI- 
VIDUAL RIGHTS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1202,  title  12,  Public  Law 
91-452,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Indi- 
vidual Rights  the  following  Members  on 
the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Edwards  of  California; 
Mr.  HtTTCHiNsoN,  of  Michigan;  and  Mr. 
Sandman,  of  New  Jersey. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMISSION  ON  HIGHWAY  BEAU- 
TIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  123(a) ,  Public  Law  91- 
605,  the  Chair  appoints  as  members  of 
the  Commission  on  Highway  Beautifica- 
tion  the  following  Members  on  the  part 
of  the  House :  Mr.  Wright,  of  Texas ;  Mr. 
Gray,  of  Illinois;  Mr.  Don  H.  Cladsen  of 
California;  and  Mr.  Snyder,  of  Ken- 
tucky. 


DESIGNATING  THE  MANNED  SPACE- 
CRAFT CENTER,  HOUSTON,  TEX., 
AS  THE  "LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 
SPACE  CENTER" 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consideration  of  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  37)  to  designate  the 
Maimed  Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  as  the  "Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space 
Center"  in  honor  of  the  late  President. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  37 

Whereas  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was 
one  of  the  first  of  our  national  leaders  to 
recognize  the  long-range  benefits  of  an  in- 
tensive space  exploration  effort;  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson,  as  Senate  ma- 
jority leader,  established  and  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on  Space  and 
Astronautics  which  gave  the  Initial  direction 
to  the  United  States  space  efTort;  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson,  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  served  as  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Council  which  recommended  the  goals  for  the 
manned  space  program;  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson  for  five  years, 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  bore  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  the  development  of 
the  Gemini  and  Apollo  programs  which  re- 
sulted In  man's  first  landing  on  the  moon: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center,  located  In  Houston,  Texas, 


Is  hereby  designated  as  the  'Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  Space  Center",  and  any  reference 
to  such  center  In  any  law,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  map,  or  other  paper  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  deemed  a  reference  to 
such  center  as  the  "Lyndon  B  Johnson  Space 
Center". 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRESSURE  OF  COMPETITION  FROM 
ABROAD 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  a.sked  and 
was  given  permission  to  addre.'js  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraiiC- 
ous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  American  industries  to- 
day feel  threatened  by  the  pressure  of 
competition  from  abroad.  Among  those 
under  tliis  pressure  Is  the  steel  industry, 
especially  on  the  west  coast,  where  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  all  steel  pur- 
chased is  imported. 

During  a  crisis  In  my  owTi  district 
caused,  at  least  in  part,  by  this  problem,  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  Dino  Papavero,  was 
instnunental  in  showing  that  American 
workers  can  often  contribute  more  to 
the  solution  tlian  management  usually 
assumes.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  today  a  recent  article  by  Los 
Angeles  Times  labor  writer  Harry  Bern- 
stein, which  describes  some  of  the  meth- 
ods used  by  Dino  and  his  fellow  members 
of  United  Steel  workers  of  America  Local 
2869  in  the  face  of  a  very  diCBcult  situa- 
tion. 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Jan.  26.  1973) 

Workers  GrvKN  Chance — And  OtnTUT  Soars 

(By  Harry  Bernstein) 

Tlie  tough  corporate  decision  was  finally 
made  in  October,  and  M.  J.  (Smltty)  Smith 
sent  the  word  down  to  the  workers  at  Kaiser 
Steel  Co.'s  pipe  mill  at  Fontana:  "We're  going 
to  shut  the  place  down." 

"We  Just  told  the  men  the  facts  of  life," 
plant  manager  Smith  said  last  week,  "and 
the  facts  were  that  the  Japanese  produce  the 
same  high  quality  steel  pipe  we  make,  but 
they  do  it  a  hell  of  a  lot  cheaper.  We  re  losing 
money  and  the  mill  had  to  go." 

The  decision  came  as  a  surprise  even 
though  tiie  men  In  the  mill  had  been  hearing 
rumors  of  a  shutdown  for  a  year  or  more. 
They  appealed  to  the  company  to  let  them 
try  to  save  the  mill. 

Management,  while  retaining  final  author- 
ity, gave  the  workers  the  responsibiftty  for 
saving  the  mill. 

PRODUCTIVITY     JUMPS 

Now.  three  months  later,  the  company  re- 
ports that  there  has  been  a  32.1%  Increase 
In  productivity,  an  astonishing  figure  when 
it  Is  remembered  that  4%  to  6',',  annual  in- 
crease is  regarded  as  a  good  average. 

What  happened  in  that  one  segment  of 
Kaiser's  giant  steel  plant  In  less  than  90 
days  could  have  an  impact  on  the  future  of 
the  mill  workers  and  on  the  careers  of  the 
company  and  union  officials  who  took  part  In 
the  experiment. 

But,  more  importantly,  the  experiment 
could  be  a  microcosm  of  the  nation's  broader 
problems,  such  as  incentives  for  workers  as 
well  as  the  ability  of  this  country  to  compete 
■with  the  ever- Increasing  flood  of  imported 
goods. 

"The  situation  at  our  CW  (continuous 
weld)  pipe  mill  Is  just  part  of  the  experi- 
ment  we're    trying    throughout    the    whole 


plant  here  at  Fontana.  Nationally,  the  nine 
major  steel  companies  are  doing  the  same 
kind  of  experimenting  in  cooperation  \Uih 
the  union,"  Smith  said. 

PAST     EFFORTS     VNFRUITFfL 

Past  efforts  lo  get  mutual  cooperation  be- 
tween workers  and  management  in  ilie  lu- 
d\isiry  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  the  Fon- 
tana effort  may  not  save  the  pipe  mill.  Jap- 
r.'iebe  competition  is  still  highly  competitive 
and  the  industry  and  unions  say  only  pov- 
ernmeni  help  can  stem  the  tide  ol  imported 
steel. 

But  everybody  Involved  in  the  pipe  mill's 
increase  in  productivity  says  it  has  exciting 
possibilities. 

"Ihe  basic  problem  is  that  the  Japanese  are 
delivering  2-inch  galvanized  steel  pipe  ftr 
$240  a  ton,  while  U.S.  steelmakers,  uicludmg 
Kaiser,  sell  ii  for  $300  a  ton.  Kaiser  says  it 
takes  a  loss  on  each  ton. 

The  companies  will  not  .say  what  It  costs 
to  make  a  ton  of  pipe,  and  even  with  a  32  1',;, 
productivity  increase,  it  may  be  economically 
bensible  to  Kaiser  to  close  down  the  mill. 

One  company  off.cial  estimated  that  witli 
tile  productivity  gain,  the  company  will  sa\e 
between  $10  and  $15  a  ton,  but  the  resulting 
profit  is  not  close  lo  the  margin  sleelmen 
say  they  need  to  stay  in  business. 

"The  workers  came  to  us  and  said  they 
wanted  to  try  to  run  the  miil  even  though 
our  statistics  showed  It  Jutt  wasn  t  econom- 
ically feasible,"  Smith  said,  "and  they  didn't 
want  any  reduction  in  crew  sizes,  either.  ' 

But  "finally  we  told  them,  OK,  see  what  you 
can  do." 

The  spokesmen  for  the  workers  was  Dino 
Papavero.  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  United 
Sleelworkers  ol  America  Local  2869.  wl'.o  re- 
cently had  led  a  45-day  strike  against  the 
company,  and  Tinion  (Curlev)  Covert. 

Papavero's  role,  in  addition  to  handling 
problems  of  the  entire  plant,  is  to  find  new 
ways  to  sell  steel. 

Covert,  who  earns  $12.(K)0  a  year  as  a 
utility  man  in  another  part  of  the  Kaiser 
plant,  is  the  prlevance  committeeman  for 
the  union  in  Zone  14  at  the  plant,  of  which 
the  CW  pipe  mill  is  a  part. 

Covert.  55,  can  be  eloquent  and  polite 
enough  to  be  a  speaker  at  a  church  supper, 
but  at  times  he  speaks  bluntly; 

CONFTOENT  OF  AEII  rTIES 

"I  tcld  management,  look,  we  don't  be- 
lieve anybody  in  the  goddamned  woilU  can 
outproduce  us.  I  liear  all  this  bunk  abrut 
how  good  they  do  It  In  Japan  and  Germany 
and  we  told  management  to  let  us  try  some 
things" 

One  of  the  tilings.  Covert  said,  is  that  man- 
agement has  got  to  start  really  listening 
to  the  men  for  a  change." 

"It  was  a  lot  of  little  tilings  and  a  few 
big  things,  and  a  change  in  attitude,  but 
it  didn't  take  long  before  thrse  damned  pro- 
duction figures  were  leaping  up. 

"NoixxJy  could  believe  it.  At  first,  the  com- 
pany guys  kept  thinking  it  was  all  a  ccm- 
puter  mistake,  then  they  figured  it  was  a 
one-shot  thing,  but  now  they  know  It's  all 
true. 

■  I  think  it  Is  important.  I  really  do." 

One  of  the  "little  things"  which  were 
chanced  when  the  workers  were  given  re- 
sponsibility to  run  the  mill  was  a  pay  raise 
for  a  key  helper  on  the  pipe  straightening 
niai-hine. 

"The  helper  felt  he  was  a  notiiint;    Whrr. 
he  was  raised  up,  it  really  had  an  impai  t. 
Covert  said.  A  few  other  men   received   pay 
hikes   to   make    their    earnings    comparubie 
wiTli    fellow-workers. 

Then  the  workers  demanded  a  new  sa-.v 

Although  skeptical  of  the  request,  the 
company  agreed  to  spend  $125,000  for  a  new 
.saw. 

"It  doesn't  sound  like  much,  but  the  men 
were  petting  bad  cuts  with  the  old  saw.  Now 
the  pipe  ends  are  not  smashed  down  when 
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it  comes  through  ilie  hot  mill,  which  means 
1  he  tools  don't  get  torn  up  as  the  pipe  is 
!  ut  through  facers  and  threaders,"  Covert 
i.Ud. 

'All  of  a  sudden,  we  started  getting  some 
ijesults  when  we  called  on  maintenance  to 
fet  a  job  done.  You  didn't  put  in  a  request 
lor  a  Job  and  wait  a  week.  Like  right  now  it 
T|as  done,"  he  said. 

OFFICI.\L  IMPRESSFQ 

Smith,  who  became  the  top  man  at  Fon- 
tbna  four  years  ago  and  who  is  regarded 
a  3  one  of  the  most  knowledgeable  men  in  the 
i  idustry.  Is  impressed  with  the  changed  at- 
■-ude  of  the  men.  Covert  agrees  that  at- 
tudes  have  changed. 

•  Look,  before,  nobody  paid  any  attention 
a  guy  and  so  he  flgiued  why  in  hell  should 
pay  any  attention  to  the  pipe.  Nobody 
red,"  Covert  contended. 
"People  finally  paid  attention  to  the  men, 
le  boss  started  listening,  the  man  on  the 
machine   started   looking   aroinid.   and 
pj-etty   soon   everybody   got    into   the   swing 
things." 

Covert,  Papavero  and  other  union  men  In- 
rviewed    at    Kaiser    were    quick    to    stress 
,  as  Covert  said,  'we  aren't  letting  the 
company  get  away  with  one,  not  even  one, 
ntract  violation.  We  live  by  that  contract." 
Al  Chavez,  another  steelworker,  said,  "Let's 
It  like  this:    We're  not  fishing  buddies 
them  (management)   but  if  they'll  Us- 
,  we  will,  too." 
In  the  pipe  mill,  the  changing  uproar  Is 
almost  ear-splitting  as  narrow,  flat  sheets  of 
shoot  through  the  white-hot  furnace. 
Into  orange-hot  pipe,  are  cut,  straight- 
faced,    threaded   and    sometimes   gal- 
nlzed  all  in  what  is  almost  a  continuous 
operation. 

Reese   Johnson   momentarily   stopped   his 
sadlng  machine  to  talk  with  a  visitor,  but 
noise  of  the  other  macliines  still  forced 
m  to  shout  as  he  explained   the  produc- 

ty  Increase. 
"You  Just  kind  of  watch  things  more.  If 
threads  aren't  being  cut  right  on  one 
pifece,  you  shut  it  down  and  fix  It  right 
a\  ray.  That  means  one  pipe  goes  back  for 
re  processing.  Guess  a  few  more  were  going 
bi  ck  before  we  started  watching  things 
mjre,"  Johnson  said. 

Now  only  9';.  of  the  pipes  have  to  be  sent 
bi  ck  through  the  system  for  reprocessing. 
T|iree  months  ago  the  rate  was  29', . 


le 


WELDEB  S  COMMENT 

Herbert  McPeaters,  welder  on  the  hot  mill, 
the   workers  are  "Just   running  things 
t  !adier  now.  Less  delays  for  down  time  so 
steel  keeps  flowing  at  a  pretty  even  rate. 
That  means  if  those  guys  (in  the  process- 
sections)    keep    their    noses   clean,    the 
pipe  goes  out  faster.  But  there  is  no  speedup, 
b«  lievo  me." 

Papavero,  Local  2869  president,  guessed 
it  "a  way  of  working  can  become  a  way 
life.  So  what  if  a  few  pipes  do  go  by.  No- 
ly  cares.  Management  never  asked  anybody 
participate,  to  involve  themselves. 
Besides,  when  people  tell  us  something 
impossible,  if  we  don't  think  they're  out 
screw  us,  then  we  say  the  hell  it  is,  and 
do  it." 

The  men  in  the  pipe  mill  all  have  seniority. 
even  if  the  mill  closed,  they  would  still  be 
rking  at  Kaiser. 

Papavero  made  certain  that  almost  every 
Sor  sentence  of  explanation  about  the  over- 
Union-Management  Productivity  Commit- 
was  a  reiteration  of  the  milon's  determi- 
ion  not  to  lose  any  of  Its  rights. 
"There  is  a  lot  of  apprehension  about  a 
piedup.  Were  not  giving  up  any  thing,  but 
re  ready  to  see  how  to  incraase  productivity 
;hout  any  speedup.  ' 

Papavero.  43,  who  has  been  working  at 
Ki  iser  since  the  age  of  17,  knows  about 
fomer  steelworkers'  union  Internatlonsa 
Pr  fsident  David  J.  McDonald  and  his  hopes 
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for  a  "mutual  triuteeship"  of  union  and 
management  over  the  steel  industry. 

"But  somehow  it  never  got  off  the  groui-.d 
At  Kaiser,  it  worked  for  a  while  with  our 
'fruits  of  progress'  plan  where  workers  get 
to  share  in  the  saving.-;  made  by  increased 
productivity,  but  v.e  never  really  sat  down 
with  management  and  talksd  about  our  prob- 
lem.s,  "  Papavero  said. 

Under  the  "fruits  of  progres.s"  plan,  work- 
ers siiare  in  saving.s  made  when  production 
cosfs  are  reduced. 

Kai.ser  v.orker.s  makp  about  $40  a  month 
more  than  workers  doing  tlie  same  job  in 
other  steel  plants  arotind  the  n;ition.  and. 
according  lo  management  and  union  officials. 
Kaiser's  productivity  is  generally  higher  thau 
in  other  steel  plants. 

Both  .sides  are  now  convinced  it  takes 
more  than  just  a  higher  wage  to  raise  pro- 
duction, and  that  itivolves  cooperation  on 
a  variety  ot  ideas. 

PL.\NT  ACTIVITY 

"In  the  plant  we've  got  committees  of 
workers  and  foremen  all  over  the  place  now — 
from  two  to  seven  people — to  look  at  every 
thing  from  sales  ideas  like  using  steel  instead 
of  concrete  for  road  overpasses  and  "Buy 
Anierican  Steel'  campaigns  to  grievances  of 
workers  whom  management  never  seemed  to 
hear  before."  Papavero  said. 

Similar  plant  productivity  committees  are 
being  created  in  all  steel  companies  under 
the  1971  basic  steel  industry-union  contract. 

I.  W.  Abel,  president  of  the  international 
union,  recently  Joined  R.  Heath  Larry  of 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  to  report  "sub- 
stantial progress"  in  reducing  unnecessary 
absenteeism  and  achieving  "a  better  under- 
standing among  both  company  and  union 
representatives  of  the  role  of  plant  produc- 
tivity committees  to  make  the  domestic  steel 
Industry  more  competitive  again.st  the  Im- 
ports of  foreign  steel" 

But  union  officials  face  elections  regtt- 
larly — Papavero  and  Covert  are  up  for  re- 
election in  June — and  if  the  cooperation  ef- 
fort appears  to  the  membership  to  be  a  sell- 
out to  management  they  could  lose. 

Yet  foreign  imports  last  year  meant  108.- 
000  fewer  U.S.  workers  were  needed  in  the 
steel  industry,  and  tuiion  members  are  aware 
of  this. 

OTHER  INDUSTRIFS 

The  job  figures  are  typical  of  those  in  the 
garment,  rubber,  electrical  and  other  indus- 
tries which  are  at  times  competition  with 
foreign  rivals. 

Fewer  and  fewer  U.S.  workers  are  turning 
out  more  and  more  goods.  Ten  years  ago  It 
took  521,000  steel  workers  to  produce  98.3 
million  tons  of  steel. 

Last  year,  487.000  workers  were  pouring 
steel  at  the  rate  of  120.4  million  tons.  In 
other  words.  7';  fewer  workers  turned  out 
18':  more  steel,  primarily  because  of  new- 
techniques  and  equipment. 

In  any  case,  the  figures  do  not  indicate 
that  steel  workers  are  loafing  more  now  than 
In  the  past.  But  U.S.  needs  rose  even  faster 
than  production,  and  the  slack  was  taken  up 
by  foreigners. 

Ten  years  ago.  foreign  steel  made  up  only 
6.6'.'  of  the  amount  consumed  in  this  coun- 
try. By  last  year  imports  made  up  18';  of  the 
nation's  steel  consumption. 

WE.ST  CO.^ST  IMPORTS 

And  on  the  West  Coast  last  year  the  im- 
ported steel  was  a  whopping  38',  of  the 
amount  bought  by  those  in  Kaiser's  prime 
market  area. 

Tlie  nation's  top  Industrialists  and  union 
leaders,  politicians  and  financial  experts  liave 
offered  a  number  of  po.ssible  solutions. 

Some  want  laws  to  slow  down  the  flow  of 
imports,  others  want  to  stop  U.S.  conglom- 
erates from  exporting  capital  and  American 
know-how  to  foreigners  who  tlien  are  in  a 
belter  position  to  compete  with  U.S. -made 
goods. 


All  agree  on  the  need  to  increase  produc- 
tivity, but  ustially  management  says  workers 
should  work  harder  to  achieve  more  produc- 
tion while  workers  say  management  is  just 
looking  for  a  way  to  make  more  profits  at 
their  expense. 

The  experience  of  workers  at  Kaiser's  pipe 
mill  cannot  be  duplicated  exactly  in  other 
mills  at  Kaiser,  or  In  other  plants  around  the 
country. 

But  the  steel  imlons  and  industry  lead- 
ers, and  rank-and-file  workers,  are  at  least 
talking  about  ways  of  cooperating. 

And  In  Kaiser's  CW  pipe  mill,  they  have 
astonished  even  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  obvious 
praise  due  to  the  workers  at  Kaiser,  I 
think  management  desei-ves  a  little  credit 
too.  I  wish  more  companies  were  willing 
to  gamble  on  the  possibility  that,  just 
maybe,  the  workers  in  the  factories 
might  have  noticed  a  few  problems  that 
most  management  personnel  could  not 
see  from  behind  their  desks.  This  open- 
mindedness  on  Kaisers  part  deserves 
commendation. 

I  should  point  out.  Mr,  Speaker,  that 
this  is  not  the  entire  solution  to  the  steel 
import  problem.  There  are  other  steps 
which  must  be  taken,  and  in  the  coming 
weeks  and  months  I  expect  to  be  involved 
in  some  of  those  steps.  But  I  very  much 
doubt  if  anything  we  do  here  in  Wash- 
ington will  be  deserving  of  quite  so  much 
praise  as  has  justly  been  given  to  Dino 
Papavero,  Curley  Covert  and  the  rest  of 
the  men  who  taught  us  all  a  lesson  at 
Kaiser's  pipe  mill  In  Pontana. 


POSTAL  PROFLIGACY 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  is  top-heavy  with 
brass.  It  is  not  the  lean,  trim  organiza- 
tion one  might  expect  following  the  wide- 
ly heralded  switch  to  private  manage- 
ment. 

For  the  initial  investigations  and  ex- 
)X)sure  of  this  excessive  executive  hier- 
archy, we  are  indebted  to  the  distin- 
guished and  formidable  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  and  to  Mike  Causey, 
civil  service  columnist  for  the  Washing- 
ton Post. 

If  hiiing  all  these  officials— more  than 
1.800  of  them  making  more  than  $15,000 
a  year — were  producing  an  improvement 
in  service,  I  would  tend  to  be  for  it. 
Lamentably,  the  opposite  is  true,  you 
may  have  to  wait  until  next  week  for 
that  letter  that  once  would  have  been 
delivered  tomorrow. 

I  have  been  hearing  plenty  from  my 
constituents  about  this  steady  deteriora- 
tion of  our  mail  service,  and  I  know  our 
colleagues  could  relay  plenty  of  postal 
horror  stories  of  their  own. 

Wliat  is  the  Postal  Service  doing  to 
improve  matters?  Starkly  put,  they  are 
reducing  routes,  cutting  work  shifts  of 
ordinary  clerks  and  carriers,  and  adding 
highly  paid  executives  with  job  titles  and 
responsibilities  seemingly  calculated  to 
infuriate  the  public. 

Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  hire  a 
suggestiorLs  award  administrator,  at  a 
salaiy  as  high  as  $30,280? 
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And  just  how  is  a  manager  of  creative 
services,  pulling  in  up  to  $33,493,  going 
to  speed  deliveries — not  to  mention  the 
specialists  in  schemes  routing — $22,440 — 
social  priorities — $24,783 — and  fringe 
benefits— $24,784. 

These  positions  and  many  more  are  re- 
ported in  an  official  book,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Policy  and  Supporting  Positions — 
a  veritable  gold  mine  of  information 
available  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office  for  a  modest  $3. 

The  raw  facts,  so  many  of  them,  can 
be  rather  awesome.  I,  for  one,  am  mysti- 
fied as  to  why  the  Postal  Service  re- 
gional offices  in  San  Francisco,  Chicago, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Memphis 
each  requires  its  own  lobby  program  offi- 
cer at  salaries  ranging  from  $20,589  to 
$27,383. 

Even  more  puzzling  are  the  data  for 
interns  and  trainees.  These  classifica- 
tions are  normally  low  men  on  the  cor- 
porate totem  pole.  But  not  in  the  Postal 
Service.  Washington  headquarters  alone 
has  48  trainees,  and  they  mako  $16,872  to 
$24,784 — not  bad  for  beginners. 

As  a  former  newsman,  I  am  also  quite 
astonished  at  the  wages  listed  for  Postal 
Service  public  relations  persormel.  The 
pay  is  enough  to  make  honest  newsmen 
blanch,  but  perhaps  understandable  in 
view  of  the  generally  drab  record  of  this 
new  public/private  corporation. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  they  think 
they  need  a  well-padded  flak  corps.  But 
the  average  citizen  might  prefer  to  see  his 
money  spent  on  the  more  fundamental 
task  of  moving  mail. 

I  will  include  with  my  remarks  two 
columns  of  Mr.  Causey,  one  reporting 
how  Congressman  Gross  is  seeking  a 
more  detailed  accounting  of  executive 
recruitment  practices  in  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. The  colimms,  published  January  29 
and  January  31,  follow: 
It's  Not  East  Filling  $42,500-a-Year  Jobs 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

At  $42,500  per  annum,  H.R.  Gross  Is  no 
doubt  the  most  financially  successful  (even 
under  protest)  son  of  Arispe,  Iowa. 

His  trade  Is  member  of  Congress,  Republi- 
can, Conservative.  All  spelled  with  capital 
letters. 

Gross's  specialty,  conducted  from  the  rank- 
ing minority  chair  of  the  Post  Office-Civil 
Service  Committee,  Is  tossing  sand  In  the 
federal  spending  machine.  Despite  his  public 
frowns,   the   congressman   loves  his   work. 

His  current  project  is  to  fathom  why  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  cannot — as  spokesmen 
claim — get  capable  executives  and  managers 
at  the  going  rate  of  $42,500  a  year  (the  same 
as  for  members  of  Congress)   to  $58,000. 

Gross  Is  Intrigued  with  the  pay  squeeze, 
since  the  chairman  of  USPS'  board  of  gover- 
nors wrote  Congress  asking  that  pay  and 
fringe  benefits  for  top  postal  managers  be 
liberalized.  Frederick  R.  Kappel,  who  once 
pulled  down  a  lot  of  money  as  head  of 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph,  wrote 
the  Congress : 

"There  have  been  a  number  of  resigna- 
tions in  the  senior  management  of  the  Postal 
Service  during  this  past  year  (1972)  and 
experience  In  attracting  replacements  has 
proven  to  us  that  the  noncompetltlveness 
of  top  executive  salaries  Is  a  major  problem 
in  hiring  and  holding  senior  managers." 

Like  a  bulldog.  Gross  has  seized  on  that 
paragraph  from  that  letter,  and  put  In  the 
mall  the  other  day  a  first-class  letter  to  Kap- 
pel, asking  the  following  questions: 

How  many  USPS  officials  now  make  $42,500 
to  $58,000,  and  what  were  they  making  In 


private  Industry  before  they  decided  to  sacri- 
fice for  the  government? 

'Who  has  resigned  from  tc^  management  of 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  on  poverty  grounds? 

What  top  jobs  are  presently  vacant,  and 
how  much  do  they  pay? 

What  are  the  "fringe  benefits  or  emolu- 
ments" and  the  salaries  of  all  top  postal  jobs? 

Do  the  chiefs  get  cash  bonuses,  and  If  so, 
how  much  and  how  often? 

Who  turned  down  a  $42,500  to  $58,000  job 
on  grounds  It  didn't  pay  enough? 

It's  estimated  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
now  has  some  60  executives  making  $42,500 
a  year  or  better.  A  favorable  ruling  Is  ex- 
pected soon  from  the  Pay  Board  that  would 
mean  raises  of  several  thousand  dollars  an- 
nually for  those  officials. 

The  nine  members  of  the  USPS  board  of 
governors  do  not  serve  full  time.  For  being 
on  the  board  they  get  $10,000  a  year.  For 
each  day  they  meet  (not  to  exceed  30  days 
a  year)  they  get  $300,  plus  travel  expenses 
and  lunch  money. 

Postal  officials  argue  that  they  have  one 
of  the  biggest,  most  Important  jobs  In  the 
country.  Their  firm  Is  committed  to  good 
service  and  making  a  profit,  and  It  manages 
more  employees — some  620,000 — than  most 
private  firms  and  many  foreign  governments. 
They  contend  they  must  pay  top  market 
wages  to  get  the  best  people. 

Gross  feels,  however,  that  the  salary  pic- 
ture Isn't  as  bleak  as  It  appears,  and  that 
there  must  be  qualified  people  out  In  Arispe, 
Iowa,  and  other  places,  who  would  be  happy 
to  take  a  crack  at  the  Job  at  present  pay 
scales.  Gross  is  awaiting  a  reply  from  Chair- 
man Kappel. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service's  per- 
sonnel office  telephone  number  is  ST  3-3100. 

Fiscal  1974  Budget:  It  goes  to  Congress  at 
noon  today,  and  will  contain  the  President's 
blueprints  for  the  size  and  makeup  of  the 
federal  establishment  beginning  July  1.  Fed- 
eral agencies  will,  as  earlier  announced,  get 
new  job  targets  for  the  period  between  now 
and  June  30,  and  modification  or  elimination 
of  the  hlrlng-promotion  freeze  will  also  be 
announced  today. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  31.  1973] 

"Plum  Book"  Guide  to  Jobs  Is  on  Sale 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

The  "plum  book,"  a  limited  edition  guide 
to  plush  federal  Jobs  for  the  politically 
plugged-m,  has  rolled  off  the  presses.  It  is 
fatter  than  the  1969  version,  and  much  more 
Interesting  thanks  to  the  addition  of  nearly 
2,000  attractive  if  Uttle-known  positions  in 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

Officially  titled  "Policy  and  Supporting 
Positions,"  the  191 -page  book  lists  most  of 
the  patronage,  policy-making  or  noncareer 
positions  In  the  executive  branch,  by  name, 
title  and  salary.  The  book  is  printed  every 
four  years,  for  the  benefit  of  new  or  return- 
ing swlminlstratlons. 

Fascinating  reading  is  supplied  In  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  section  of  the  book.  It  shows 
an  increase  from  84  to  1,846  noncareer  Jobs  in 
the  $16,000  to  $60,000  range.  Most  of  the  slots 
were  created  when  the  USPS  took  over  from 
the  old  Post  Office  Department,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  the  public  has  had  a  look  at 
job  titles  and  pay. 

People  who  think  of  the  Postal  Service  as 
the  friendly  postmaster  and  his  clerks  or 
carriers  will  be  intrigued  with  new  titles  and 
pay  scales  now  that  the  USPS  Is  being  op- 
erated like  a  business.  For  Instance: 

Manager  of  Creative  Services,  $25,183  to 
$33,493. 

Civil  Defense  Coordinator,  $18,634  to 
$24,783. 

Computer  Technicians,  $16,872  to  $22,440. 

Social  Priorities  Specialist,  $18,634  to 
$24,783. 

Schemes  Routing  Specialist,  $16,872  to 
$22,440. 


Management  Trainees,  and  Interns,  $16,872 
to  $22,440. 

Psychologists,  $18,634  to  $33,493. 

Micromation  Specialist,  $16,872  to  $22,440. 

Environmental  Officer,  $16,872  to  $22,440. 

Fringe  Benefit  Specialist,  $18,634  to 
$24,783.  ♦■ 

Suggestions  Award  Administrator,  $22,767 
to  $30,280. 

Lobby  Program  Officer,  $20,589  to  $27,383. 

Tlie  job  descriptions,  and  matching  pay 
scales,  are  sure  to  cause  a  flap  on  Capitol 
Hill,  especially  since  the  USPS  board  of  gov- 
ernors has  asked  permission  to  raise  executive 
pay  and  fringes  on  grounds  that  it  is  not 
competitive  with  industry.  CSPS's  board  of 
governors,  incidentally,  serve  part-time,  get- 
ting a  fiat  $10,000  a  year  plus  $300  for  each 
day  they  formally  meet  either  here,  or  by 
conference  telephone. 

One  Senator  who  has  already  blown  his 
stack  Is  Jennings  Randolph  (D-W.  Va.). 
Randolph  says  top  job  Inflation  translates 
to  a  2.000  per  cent  increase  In  postal  chiefs, 
at  a  time  when  mail  service  leaves  something 
to  be  desired. 

Randolph,  senior  member  of  the  Post  Office - 
Civil  Service  Committee,  said  the  top  team 
at  the  USPS  has  tak^n  a  "public  be  damned' 
attitude  and  is  more  interested  In  "import- 
ing high-priced  bureaucrats  from  unrelated 
public  Industries"  than  In  getting  mail 
delivered. 

The  West  'Virginia  Senator  is  pushing  for 
full-scale  hearings  on  the  present  condition 
of  mall  service,  and  grade  escalation  In  the 
USPS. 

Federal  workers.  Job  hunters  and  just  plain 
taxpayers  will  find  the  plum  book  a  fascinat- 
ing snoop  sheet  into  the  top  reaches  of  gov- 
ernment. At  a  glance  the  reader  can  tell  who 
holds  what  Job.  his  or  her  status,  and  the 
pay  of  Just  about  everybody  from  Cabinet 
officers  to  their  chauffeurs.  The  guide  is  on 
sale  at  the  Government  Printing  Office.  $3  a 
copy,  or  $3.25  by  mail. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  5tatement,  and  I  will  read 
it  in  full  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  It  makes  excellent 
bedside  reading. 


IMPROVING  OUR  MAIL  SERVICE 

(Mr.  HILLIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  foA-  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remark.-^, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  idea  of 
improving  our  mail  service  with  stream- 
lined methods  and  keeping  politics  out 
of  the  post  office  department  is  impor- 
tant. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  this 
direction. 

But  improvements  have  to  be  made.  If 
these  improvements  are  not  made,  public 
outcry  will  force  us  to  abandon  tlie 
Postal  Corporation  concept. 

Letters  are  coming  into  my  offi(;e  daily 
criticizing  the  mail  delivery  service. 

The  mail  must  be  speeded  up.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  fault  of  the  letter  carrier 
or  the  mail  handler.  The  fault  lies  at  the 
top. 

A  Wabash,  Ind..  industrialist  recently 
wrote : 

We  have  an  office  in  Haddonfield.  New 
Jersey.  Today  I  recei\"ed  the  large  envelope 
enclosed,  mailed  December  26  and  received 
34  days  later.  I  realize  third-class  mall   re- 
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•elves  the  least  attention,  biit  surely  delivery 
ihouldn't  take  over  a  month. 

Recently  we  received  four  flrst-class  let- 
ers    from   Haddonfleld    on    the    same    day, 
ranuary  8.  They  were   mailed  on  January 
?.  3,4.  and  5. 

A   newspaper   publisher    from   Peru, 
ind.,  writes: 

Time  and  again  we  suffer  atrocious  service 
lit  the  handa  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
'nent  .  .  .  we're  now  getting  frequent  2- 
I  lay  mall  service  from  Peru  to  Wabash,  only 
4  mUes  away.  A  package  of  mall  including 
I  ilS.OOO  check  floated  between  Peru  and 
'  V^abash  for  several  weeks  not  long  ago. 

A4r.  Speaker,  complaints  are  coming  in 
1  rom  all  parts  of  the  coimtry.  A  man  from 
^anta  Fe,  N.  Mex.,  writes: 

Sometimes  I  get  down  on  my  knees  and 
j  ive  thanks  that  I  have  received  my  mail, 
llaybe  Dr.  Kissinger  should  look  into  this 
flatter. 

An  advertising  service  executive  from 
^ru,  Ind.,  explains  his  problems: 

We  have  a  correspondent  In  Mobile,  Ala- 
lama,«who  has  a  post  office  box,  but  some- 
t  Imes  uses  his  street  address.  The  ZIP  code 
I>r  his  box  Is  36601,  and  for  his  street  ad- 
tress.  36604.  One  of  our  letters  (first-class) 
vus  addressed  to  the  box.  with  the  proper 
'  ox  number,  but  with  36604  as  the  ZIP.  Be- 

eve  It  or  not.  they  sent  it  all  the  way  back 

~  Peru  with  a  faulty  notation. 
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The  publisher  also  explains: 

Some  time  ago  we  mailed  a  first-class  let- 

-  to  a  party  in  Dayton.  Ohio  with  whom 
had  done  business  for  ten  years  at  the 

ne  address.  It  came  back  with  the  nota- 
:on:  "No  such  address."  Our  letter  to  the 
I  ayton  postmaster  brought  the  explanation 
*  lat   they   had   changed   the   name   of   the 

reet. 


t  (r 
sime 


TtHE   GREAT   JAWBONER   AND   THE 
PRIME  RATE  GAME 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
psrmlssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
r\  dnute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
liarks.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
i(lan  public — and  the  press — are  being 
b^dly  deluded  on  interest  rates. 

Since  last  week,  Dr.  Arthiu-  Bums, 
C  hairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
htis  been  busy  sending  telegrams  to  banks 

ound  the  Nation  insisting  that  some- 
tking  called  the  "prime  rate"  be  kept 
d  )wn.  He  has  asked  the  four  banks  which 
r  lised  the  prime  rate  on  Friday  for  eco- 
n  >mic  Justification.  In  each  instance.  Dr. 
B  urns  and  his  staff  are  quick  to  release 
tl  le  telegrams  to  the  press  which  in  turn 
conveys  to  the  American  public  an  Im- 
p  -ession  of  great  vigor  by  the  Commit- 
t<  e  on  Interest  and  Dividends  and /or  the 
P?deral  Reserve  System. 

As  this  soap  opera  unfolds,  three  of 
tlie  four  banks  rescind  their  increases 

id  the  press  trumpets  Dr.  Bums'  suc- 
c(  s.'ses  in  headlines  on  the  front  pages. 

The  unsuspecting  public  now  assumes 
tliat  its  interests  are  being  protected 
a;  id  that  somehow  the  upward  spiral  of 
ir  terest  rates  has  been  checked.  This  is 
n  )t  true  and  Dr.  Burns  is  certainly  in  a 
position  to  know  tliis. 

Tlie  prime  rate  is  a  total  fraud.  It  has 
n  >  meaning  unless  the  banks  are  willing 
tc  tell  us  who  qualifies  for  such  a  rate  and 
ui  ider  what  criteria. 

It  i^quite  easy  for  the  banks  to  agree 


to  Dr.  Burns'  jawboning  and  at  the  same 
time  raise  their  rates.  The  banks  could 
obviously  afford  to  have  a  1-percent 
prime  rate  if  there  were  no  prime  cus- 
tomers. It  is  the  banks  them.selves  which 
determine  who  shall  be  a  prime  customer. 
The  list  of  prime  customers  can  be 
changed  daily — even  hourly — without 
the  knowledge  of  the  public.  The  list 
could  include  100  names,  a  dozen,  or 
zero,  and  the  pubhc  would  be  none  the 
wiser. 

To  avoid  the  strictures  of  Dr.  Biuns' 
jawboning,  the  banks  can  simply  reduce 
the  number  of  customers  entitled  to  a 
'prime  rate"  and  quietly  increase  the 
other  rates.  This  is  what  Is  going  on 
right  now  tlu-oughout  the  banking  sys- 
tem and  despite  the  good  Doctor's  jaw- 
boning, interest  rates  have  increased  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  there  is  de- 
finitive controls  action  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Undoubtedly,  the  public  relations  men 
and  the  oflBclals  of  the  major  banks  are 
chuckling  as  they  read  the  news  stories 
about  their  willingness  to  agree  to  Dr. 
Burns'  jawboning. 

The  processes  leading  to  tighter  credit 
and  higher  interest  rates  have  been 
going  on  for  many  weeks  and  started 
long  before  Dr.  Bums  started  sending 
his  telegrams  and  conducting  his  visits 
with  leading  lights  of  the  banking  world. 
On  February  1.  the  New  York  Times — 
back  on  its  financial  pages — ran  a  news 
story  which  led  off : 

The  nation's  largest  banks,  faced  with 
soaring  loan  demand  and  rising  money  costs, 
are  quietly  raising  their  lending  rates  and 
tightening  up  significantly  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  loans  they  are  negotiating. 

The  news  story  went  on  to  say : 
None  of  the  rate  Increases,  which  began  on 
January  18.  and  continued  through  yester- 
day, have  been  announced. 

This  is  the  kind  of  quiet  behind-the- 
scenes  jacking  up  of  interest  rates  which 
is  occurring  right  now  wtiile  the  public 
is  led  to  beUeve  that  there  is  a  great  ef- 
fort to  halt  the  increases. 

It  is  significant  that  Dr.  Burns'  great- 
est effort  on  Interest  rates — his  jawbon- 
ing and  his  teas  with  the  bankers — are 
all  directed  at  this  fictitious  "prime 
rate."  Why  has  Dr.  Burns  not  sent  out 
the  telegrams  and  conducted  the  meet- 
ings on  the  steady  increases  in  mortgage 
interest  rates  which  now  exceed  8  per- 
cent In  some  areas  of  the  Nation?  Each 
month  since  last  April,  Interest  rates 
as  stureyed  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board — have  gone  up  on  new 
homes.  There  has  been  a  tightening  of 
consumer  credit  and  small  businesses  are 
being  required  to  pay  much  higher  rates 
on  their  borrowings.  The  bond  markets 
have  eroded  and  corporations  are  selling 
their  paper  well  over  the  7 '.^ -percent 
mark. 

Why  is  it  that  Dr.  Burns  has  not  zeroed 
in  on  tliese  other  rates?  And  why  has  he 
not  been  more  frank  in  iiis  discussion  of 
the  pressures  across  the  board  on  all 
money  rates? 

This  latest  game-playing  over  the 
prime  rate  is  designed  to  forestall  con- 
gressional action  and  public  pressure  for 
mandator}'  controls  over  interest  rates. 
The  monctan-  experts  hope  th:it  a  brief 


show  of  muscle — or  jawboning — by  the 
Committee  on  Interest  and  Dividends  will 
lead  the  Congress  to  believe  tliat  there 
is  no  need  to  take  further  steps  on  in- 
terest controls. 

The  Nixon  administration  wants  thus 
illusion  kept  intact  until  the  Congress 
passes  a  simple  extension  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act.  Once  this  power 
is  given  the  President,  the  big  banks  will 
be  turned  loose  to  do  whatever  they  want 
with  interest  rates.  By  that  time,  the  is- 
sue will  be  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
gress and  we  will  see  some  large — and  de- 
structive— increases  in  all  interest  rates. 

So  the  current  jawboning — and  the 
play-acting — is  not  aimed  so  much  at 
the  banks  as  it  is  at  the  Congress.  It  is 
supposed  to  delude  the  Congress  into 
thinking  that  firm  action  is  being  taken 
when  in  truth  nothing  is  really  happen- 
ing. 

Instead  of  these  headline-seeking  ef- 
forts, the  Nixon  administration  needs  to 
face  up  to  the  real  facts  of  life  and  im- 
pose mandatory  controls  on  interest 
rates  and  to  institute  policies  which  will 
lead  to  a  steady  rollback  of  all  interest 
rates.  If  this  does  not  happen,  we  are 
going  to  see  the  economy  severely  hurt 
in  1973,  and  a  reversal  of  our  efforts  to 
put  people  back  to  work. 


THE  SOVIET  UNION  POLICY  OF  PRE- 
VENTINO  JEWS  FROM  EMIGRAT- 
ING TO  ISRAEL 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  join- 
ing our  ccdleague,  the  Honorable  Charles 
Vanik,  in  cosponsoring  legislation  today 
which  will  prohibit  the  United  States 
from  giving  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment to  those  countries  which  impose 
unduly  severe  taxes  on  individuals  wish- 
ing to  leave  that  country. 

While  this  bill  would  apply  to  any 
nation  which  imposes  such  restrictive 
measures,  I  believe  we  are  all  aware  that 
it  is  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  main- 
tained this  policy  specifically  to  prevent 
its  Jews  from  emigrating  to  Israel.  The 
Soviets  have  levied  a  so-called  education 
tax,  amounting,  in  some  cases,  to  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  on  all  those  who 
are  granted  exit  visas.  This  education 
tax  Is  nothing  more  than  a  ransom  on 
human  lives  which  cannot  be  tolerated. 

It  does  appear  that  worldwide  public 
pressure  has  caused  the  Soviets  to  ease 
up  somewhat  on  their  policy  of  repres- 
sion. However,  the  situation  over  there 
is  still  far  from  acceptable,  by  any  hu- 
mane tenns.  Recent  reports  indicate 
that  there  has  been  a  wave  of  new  ar- 
rests in  the  last  month. 

If  Americans  are  to  remain  true  to 
our  basic  belief  in  equal  treatment  for 
all  and  the  right  of  all  human  beings  to 
choose  where  and  how  they  live,  then 
we  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  supixjrt 
a  nation  which  denies  these  basic  prin- 
ciples. 

The  U.S.  Congress  must  let  the  admin- 
istration and  the  world  know  that  it  fiiids 
such  policies  abhorrent  and  that  we  will 
not  relent  until  they  are  eased. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  no 
action  was  taken  on  it.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee will  give  early  consideration  to  this 
legislation  so  that  it  can  come  before 
the  full  House  of  Representatives  soon. 


INTERIM    REPORT    BY    THE    JOINT 

STUDY   COMMITTEE   ON   BUDGET 

CONTROL 

(Mr.  ULLMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Oc- 
tober, in  Public  Law  92-599,  the  Congress 
established  the  Joint  Stuciy  Committee 
on  Budget  Control.  This  committee  was 
given  the  assignment  of  recommending 
to  the  Congress  procediu'es  that  would 
enable  it  to  improve  congressional  con- 
trol over  the  outlay  smd  receipt  totals 
in  the  budget  and  to  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  spending  priorities  in 
the  budget. 

The  committee  was  organized  and 
started  its  deliberations  shortly  after 
this  session  of  the  93d  Congress  was  be- 
gun. Since  that  time,  the  committee  hsus 
held  several  meetings  in  which  it  dis- 
cussed the  issues  that  must  be  considered 
when  developing  congressional  proce- 
dures for  the  budget  control,  was  briefed 
by  the  staff  on  background  material  re- 
lating to  the  problems  encoimtered  in 
the  present  system,  and  heard  briefing 
statements  by  specialists  in  the  budget- 
ary process  in  the  executive  branch  and 
in  the  Congress. 

These  briefings  and  hearings  con- 
vinced the  committee  members  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  present  detailed 
recommendations  for  a  carefully 
thought-out  procedure  to  realize  the  goal 
of  improved  congressional  budgetary 
control  by  mid-February.  There  are  difQ- 
cult  problems  to  be  solved  in  developing 
a  full  procedure.  I  am  convinced,  how- 
ever, it  can  be  done.  In  fact,  in  its  in- 
terim report  we  are  presenting  today  the 
study  committee  has  already  developed 
a  set  of  general  principles  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  In  subsequent  reports  we 
will  convert  this  set  of  principles  into 
specific  recommendations. 

In  the  interim  report,  which  Cochair- 
man  Jamie  Whitten  and  I  now  have  the 
privilege  of  presenting  to  you,  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  is  placing  before  the 
Members  of  Congress  the  direction  its 
thoughts  have  taken.  The  committee 
members  are  aware  of  the  great  interest 
all  Members  of  Congress  have  in  this  sub- 
ject, and  they  plan  In  the  very  near 
future  to  hold  public  hearings  on  the 
tentative  recommendations  that  are  con- 
tained in  this  report.  They  hope  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  will  read  the 
report  thoughtfully  and  present  to  the 
Joint  Study  Committee  their  recom- 
mendations during  the  public  hearings. 

As  soon  as  it  is  reasonable  after  the 
hearings  have  been  concluded,  the  Joint 
Study  Committee  will  report  its  final 
recommendations. 

The  interim  recommendations  of  the 
committee  are  as  follows: 

n.    TENTATTVE    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  taking  Into  ac- 
count all  of  the  different  aspects  of  the  prob- 


lem, the  Joint  Study  Committee,  in  the  short 
time  available  to  It,  has  as  yet  been  unable 
to  reach  final  conclusions  as  to  a  solution 
to  the  problems  of  legislative  budgetary  con- 
trol. Nevertheless,  it  has  concluded  that  the 
legislative  process  should  include  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Congress  to  examine  the  budget 
from  an  overall  point  of  view,  together  with 
a  congressional  system  of  deciding  priorities. 
It  also  believes  that  ways  of  preventing  fur- 
ther splintering  off  of  control  from  the  Ap- 
propriations (Committees  should  be  found  as 
well  as  ways  of  speeding  up  authorizations. 
While  not  having  yet  worked  out  the  details 
of  its  proposals,  the  committee  nevertheless 
can  subscribe  to  the  following  as  general 
principles: 

1.  "Hiere  should  be  a  mechanism  for  Con- 
gress to — 

(a)  determine  the  proper  level  of  expendi- 
tures for  the  coming  fiscal  year  after  full 
consideration  of  the  fiscal,  economic,  mone- 
tary and  other  factors  Involved. 

(b)  provide  an  overall  celling  on  expendi- 
tures and  on  budget  authority  for  each  year, 
and 

(c)  determine  the  aggregate  revenue  and 
debt  levels  which  appropriately  should  be 
associated  with  the  expenditure  and  budget 
authority  limits. 

The  limitations  referred  to  above  should 
be  provided  only  if  Congress  also  makes  pro- 
vision for  a  system  whereby  It  can  make  the 
decisions  on  budget  priorities  that  wUl  guide 
it  as  to  where  reductions  are  to  be  made  in 
the  event  that  this  becomes  necessary. 

The  committee  favors  provision  for  lim- 
itations on  both  expenditure  and  new  obll- 
gational  authority  so  an  impact,  to  the  ex- 
tent possible,  will  be  felt  in  the  current  year 
(as  a  result  of  the  expenditure  limitation) 
and  also  so  that  control  will  be  obtained 
over  future  growth  (as  a  result  of  the  budget 
authority  limitation) .  At  the  same  time  how- 
ever. It  Is  essential  that  Congress  develop 
ways  of  making  Its  own  decisions  on  budget 
priorities  so  that  realistic  control  over  the 
purse  can  be  regained  by  the  Congress,  as 
Intended  by  the  Constitution.  Any  mecha- 
nism for  establishing  these  limitations  also 
needs  to  provide  an  opportunity  to  review 
and  make  recommendations  as  to  overall 
tax  and  debt  policies,  since  these  sdso  are  an 
essential  part  of  the  Government's  fiscal 
policy. 

2.  Any  limitation  on  expenditures  and  new 
obllgational  authority  should  cover  not  only 
budgetary  outlays  handled  through  the  Ap- 
propriation Committees  but  also  any  legisla- 
tion which  provides  funding  separately  from 
the  annual  appropriation  process. 

Because  of  the  Increasing  number  In  re- 
cent years  of  legislative  bills,  other  than  ap- 
propriation bills  which  provide  for  funding, 
any  meaningful  overall  control  of  spending 
and  budget  authority  also  must  apply  to 
these  types  of  spending. 

3.  Initial  action  taken  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditure ceilings  and  new  obllgational  au- 
thority limitations  should  occur  early  in  each 
session  of  the  Congress,  but  there  should  be  a 
procedure  established  for  reconsideration  of 
these  ceilings  In  the  latter  pact  of  each  Con- 
gressional session. 

Because  many  decisions  as  to  spending  are 
not  made  until  well  along  In  a  Congressional 
session,  it  Is  Important  that  a  procedure  for 
flexibility  In  budget  ceilings  be  provided,  so 
there  is  an  adequate  opportunity  for  review 
of  these  ceilings  in  the  latter  part  of  the  ses- 
sions. 

4.  A  procedure  should  be  developed  for  al- 
locating the  appropriate  portions  of  expendi- 
ture and  budget  authority  ceilings  to  various 
committees  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  leg- 
islation affecting  the  budget. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  the  application 
of  the  expendltxire  and  budget  authority  ceil- 
ings to  each  committee  having  Jurisdiction 
over  spending.  Also  a  way  of  subdividing  these 
amounts  on  a  broad  program  basis  must  be 


found  if  Congress  Is  to  make  Its  own  deci- 
sions as  to  priorities. 

5.  Procedures  should  be  developed  to  as- 
sure compliance  with  the  expenditure  and 
budget  authority  ceilings. 

To  provide  expenditure  and  budget  author- 
ity guidelines  which  could  be  Ignored  at  will 
does  not  meet  the  problem  of  requiring  an 
examination  of  competing  priorities.  A  non- 
binding  expenditure  ceiling  has  already  been 
tried,  and  falU^d. 

6.  Procedures  should  be  developed  to  pre- 
sent to  Congress  the  effect  on  expenditures 
of  existing  and  proposed  legislation,  not  only 
In  the  current  year,  but  also  for  years  up  to 
3  to  5  years  ahead.  Such  Information  should 
be  made  available  currently  both  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  authorizing  legislation  and 
legislation  directly  making  funds  available 
for  expenditure. 

7.  An  organization  to  Implement  the  con- 
trol procedures  outlined  above  probably 
should  encompass  the  formation  of  perma- 
nent legislative  committees  on  the  budget 
The  appropriations  and  tax  committees  in 
the  case  of  each  House  should  be  adequately 
represented  in  the  membership  of  the  budget 
committee.  A  legislative  committee  of  this 
type  is  needed  so  there  will  be  an  opportu- 
nity for  overall  review  of  tax  and  expenditure 
policy. 

8.  Any  permanent  legislative  committees 
on  the  budget  of  the  type  referred  to  above 
should  have  an  adequat«  nonpartisan,  pro- 
fessional staff  which  will  need  to  develop  skill 
in  translating  funding  actions  Into  expendi- 
ture and  budget  authority  totals  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  but  also  for  up  to  three  to  five 
years  ahead  Such  a  staff  might  well  be  a 
Joint  staff  for  separate  House  and  Senate 
committees. 

9.  There  al.so  should  be  an  opportunity  for 
Congress  to  review  periodically  the  different 
ways  in  which  budget  authority  and  expendi- 
tures are  in  fact  authorized  or  incurred  In 
practice,  these  have  changed  from  time  to 
time,  and  It  Is  not  at  all  certain  that  expendi- 
ture mechanisms  used  In  one  period  of  time 
win  necessarily  continue  to  be  desirable. 

10.  Provision  for  authorizations  (except  In 
unusual  circumstances)  at  least  one  year  In 
advance  should  be  required. 

Such  a  provision  would  probably  be  the 
single  most  effective  step  to  obtaining  appro- 
priations at,  or  near,  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  w-hlch  they  relate. 

11.  The  committee  recognizes  that  the 
study  of  the  subject  of  impoundments  Is  an 
important  part  of  its  assignment.  The  subjtci 
win  be  examined  carefully,  and  recommenda- 
tions win  be  included  In  the  final  report. 


IMPROVING  CONGRESSIONAL  CON- 
TROL OVER  BUDGETARY  OUTLAY 
AND  RECEIPT  TOTALS 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  i 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman who  just  spoke  to  us.  our  good 
friend.  Al  Ullman  of  Oregon,  and  I  have 
the  honor  of  having  been  named  llie  co- 
chairmen  of  this  special  comniittee  to 
study  how  the  Congress  can  gain  con- 
trol of  the  overall  budget. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I 
shall  insert  a  list  of  the  members  of  that 
committee,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal, which  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  report 
that  in  making  this  interim  report  we 
have  32  members  on  that  committee, 
whose  names  will  be  listed,  who  have 
unanimously  agreed  on  the  compilation 
of  what  has  happened  heretofore  In 
other  words,  one  way  of  expressing  it 
is  to  show  where  we  are  and  how  we  got 
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that  way,  and  surprisingly  it  is  goiiig  to 
sliow  that  so  much  of  it  has  been  by 
avoiding  the  annual  review  of  the  Con- 
gress of  this  appropriation  process,  by 
the  method  of  directing  expenditures  by 
backdoor  spending  and  various  and  sun- 
drj-  others. 

We  have  tried  to  obtain  all  the  in- 
formation that  we  can  for  consideration. 
We  have  heai-d  the  former  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Mr.  Charles 
Schultze;  we  have  also  listened  to  the 
present  Assistant  Director  of  the  OflSce 
of  Management  and  Budget,  Mr.  Samuel 
M.  Cohen,  and  we  feci  it  will  be  worth- 
while to  read  about  the  progress  that 
we  have  made  in  bringing  this  very  com- 
plex subject  to  you. 

The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows : 
Joint  Stubt  Commrtek  on  Btbcit  Coinriioi. 

Co-Chalrman:  Jamie  L.  wmtten.  House 
Appropriations;  Al  Ullman.  House  Ways  and 
Means. 

Co-Vjce  Chairmen:  John  L.  McClellan, 
Senate  Approprtations;  Russell  B.  Long,  Sen- 
ate Finance;  Roman  L.  Hruska,  Senate  Ap- 
propriations; Herman  T.  Sthneebell,  House 
Ways  and  Means. 

Senate  Approprlation.s  Committee:  John  C. 
Stennls,  John  O.  Pastore.  Alan  Bible,  MUton 
R.  Young,  Norrls  Cotton. 

Senate  Finance  Committee:  Herman  E. 
Talmadge,  Vance  Hartke.  J.  W.  Pulbrlght, 
Wallace  P.  Bennett.  Carl  T.  Curtis,  Paul  J. 
Fannin. 

At  Large:  Williaiu  Proxmlre.  William  V. 
Roth,  Jr. 

House  Appropriations  Committee:  George 
H.  Mahon,  John  J.  Roouey.  Robert  L.  P.  Slkes, 
AUred  A.  Cederberg,  John  J.  Rhodes.  Glenn  R. 
Davis. 

House  Ways  and  Means  Committee:  James 
A.  Burke.  Martha  W.  Griffiths,  Dan  Rosten- 
kowskl.  Harold  R.  CoUler,  Joel  T.  BroyhUl. 

At  Large:  Henry  S.  Reuss,  James  T. 
Broyhlll. 

Letter  op  Tban.smittal 
Joint      Sttdt      Committee      ov 
BcDCET  Control. 
Washington,  DC,  February  7, 1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Spfaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Hon.  James  O.  Eastland, 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  VS.  Senate. 

Deak  Mk.  Speaker  and  Mr.  President  Pro 
Tempore:  By  direction  of  the  Joint  Studv 
Committee  on  Budget  Control,  we  submit 
herewith  the  committee's  first  report  pur- 
suant to  the  proTlslons  of  Public  Law  92-599, 
approved  Octoljer  27,  1972. 

In  making  thU  Interim  report,  the  com- 
mittee is  in  a  position,  because  of  the  limited 
time  that  has  been  available,  to  make  at  this 
time  only  very  preliminary  and  general  rec- 
ommendations as  to  possible  courses  of  ac- 
tion to  improve  budgetary  control  proce- 
dures. 

The  committee  Is  making  every  effort  to 
expedite  Its  work  and  finalize  its  recom- 
mendations. The  committee  has  heard  ex-)ert 
testimony  from  Mr.  Charles  Schultze.  senior 
fellow  at  Brookings  Institution  and  former 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Cohn,  Assistant  Director  of 
tlie  Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The 
committee  has  also  had  compiled  extensive 
background  data  required  to  pursue  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  complex  budgetary  con- 
trol problem.  It  Is  planned  to  receive  addi- 
tional expert  testimony  and  to  conduct  pub- 
lic hearings  In  order  that  the  committee  may 
liave  the  benefit  of  .suggestions  and  proposals 
from  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the  pub- 
lic. 

As  outlined  In  detail  In  the  body  of  the 
report,  ther«  are  many  problems  Involved  in 


the  budgetary  process  that  must  be  carefully 
considered  If  a  sound,  workable  budgetary 
control  system  Is  to  l>e  developed.  Because 
these  problems  are  difficult  they  will  require 
further  In-depth  study  and  review  before  a 
detailed  plan  of  action  can  be  recommended 
to  the  Congress.  Implementing  legislation 
would  then  have  to  be  formulated  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  before  any  permanent 
organization,  procedures,  and  staffing  that 
may  be  required  could  be  established  and 
the  plans  become  operative. 

COC HAIR  MEN 

Jamie  L.  WHrrrEM. 

House  Appropriations. 
Al  Ullman. 

House  Ways  and  Jlfcan'. 
co-vice  ch.mrmen 
John  L.  McClellan. 

Senate  Appropriations. 
Roman  L.  H«uska, 

Senate  Appropriations. 
Russell  B.  Long, 

Senate  Finance. 
Herman  T.  ScHNtEBELi, 
House  Ways  and  Means. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  POSTAL 
SERVICE  NEEDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Mc- 
Pall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
"Mr,  BiESTER)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us,  I  believe,  were  patient  with  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  diunng  its  early  transition 
from  the  old  Post  Office  Department  and 
did  not  expect  overnight  miracles  In  serv- 
ice. However,  a  year  and  a  half  has 
passed  since  the  postal  reorganization 
went  into  effect,  and  although  the  Postal 
Service  is  trying  to  improve.  I  am  afraid 
the  substantive  results  we  exjjected  sim- 
ply have  not  materialized. 

The  objective  of  the  postal  reorganiza- 
tion is  "to  provide  postal  services 
promptly,  reliably,  and  efficiently."  But 
as  one  person  wrote  me,  "it  seems  as 
science  advances  and  the  postal  system 
becomes  more  complex.  Implementing 
costly  technology,  the  efficiency  of  the 
system  deteriorates."  The  failure  of  serv- 
ice to  live  up  to  its  stated  goal  has  Incon- 
venienced us  all  and  in  many  instances 
has  caused  financial  loss  to  individuals 
and  businesses. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  tliat 
there  are  thousands  of  dedicated,  hard- 
working employees  in  the  Postal  Service, 
and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss this  situation  with  local  postal  au- 
thorities. They  agree  with  me  that  there 
are  basic  and  crltlcsil  operational  defi- 
ciencies which  must  be  located  and  cor- 
rected if  we  are  to  realize  dependable 
mail  delivei-y  ser\  ice. 

I  can  sympathize  with  the  voluminous 
task  facing  our  post  offices  and  postal 
workei-s  each  day,  but  I  also  share  tiie 
utter  frustration  so  many  of  my  con- 
stituents are  voicing  about  totally  un- 
I'ea.sonable  delays  in  mail  delivery. 

In  hts  report  to  Congress  last  month,  the 
Postmaster  General  stated: 

Without  regard  to  the  time  of  day  when 
the  letter  was  deposited  or  to  the  distance 
sent,  the  average  time  for  delivering  each  of 
the  49  billion  first-cla&s  letters  decreased 
from  1.7  to  1.6  days. 

I  find  this  evaluation  difficult  to  square 
with  mj'  own  experiences  with  the  mail 


and  those  I  have  learned  about  from  my 
constituents.  Letters  mailed  to  locations 
within  the  same  community  take  3,  4, 
and  5  daj's.  Mail  going  8  miles  may  take 
6  days.  One  himdred  miles  could  take  9 
dai's,  as  might  a  letter  sent  a  thousand 
miles.  But  then,  as  one  constituent  in 
Perkasie  related  to  me,  it  may  take  40 
days  to  receive  a  letter  from  New  York 
City.  Again,  it  may  not  even  make  it  the 
few  miles  from  Philadelphia — it  may 
just  wind  up  in  a  comer  at  the  main  post 
office. 

Experiences  with  my  office  mail  reveal 
more  of  the  same:  9  days  to  travel  500 
miles,  4  days  to  come  across  town,  3  days 
for  a  special  delivery  letter  from  my  dis- 
trict office.  A  letter  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers actually  took  4  days. 

If  there  is  one  consideration  the  public 
expects  and  should  receive  from  the 
Postal  Service,  it  is  dependable  service. 
Yet,  one  discovers  a  consistent  pattern 
of  inconsistency  in  comparing  distance 
with  deliveiT  time.  You  cannot  be  cer- 
tain when  a  mailed  letter  will  arrive  at 
its  destination.  In  effect,  we  have  all  be- 
come imwilling  players  in  a  Government- 
operated  naticHiwide  game  of  chance.  Be- 
fore dropping  a  letter  in  the  mail  slot, 
you  have  to  ask  yourself  what  the  odds 
are  that  it  will  arrive  at  its  destination 
in  time  and  what  effect  first-class,  air 
mail,  or  special  delivery  postage  will  have 
on  its  chances.  The  entire  situation 
prompts  you  to  consider  another  horrible 
possibility:  How  much  of  your  mail,  both 
to  and  from  you,  never  arrives? 

The  assurances  from  the  Postal  Sen  - 
ice  are  f rustratingly  predictable :  sincere 
apologies  and  encouragement  that  stud- 
ies and  programs  tmderway  will  solve 
the  Inadequacies  "in  a  number  of  years." 
We  thought  things  were  bad  under  the 
old  setup,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  they 
may  now  be  even  worse. 

The  problems  and  complaints  with  the 
Postal  Service  do  not  stop  with  mail  de- 
lays. Post  office  window  service,  con- 
venience of  mailboxes,  frequency  of  pick- 
ups and  rates  often  come  under  fire.  The 
most  commonly  heard  criticisms,  how- 
ever, are  focused  on  the  total  unreli- 
ability of  delivery  service. 

I  believe  the  Postal  Service  has  to  be- 
come more  seriously  mindful  of  the  tre- 
mendous grassroots  furor  it  has  allowed 
to  develop.  The  phrase  "confidence  in 
Government"  encompasses  many  fea- 
tures of  our  governmental  system,  but 
few  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  io  obvious  to  the  public  as  its 
daily  mail  service.  Poor  service  can  all 
too  easily  be  seen  as  an  example  of  "poor 
Government." 

To  differing  degi'ees,  I  know  many  of 
my  colleagues  share  the  feelings  I  have 
expressed.  The  Postal  Service  has  been 
forewarned  of  the  deep  current  of  pub- 
lic and  congressional  dissatisfaction  witli 
its  performance.  I  trust  it  will  take  the 
extra  steps  necessary  to  set  things 
straight  or  Congress  must  take  it  upon 
itself  to  find  the  solutions. 


February  7,  1973 
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INFLATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes, 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  will  not  be  a  tranquil  year  in  the 
American  economy.  The  domestic  and 
international  problems  confronting  us 
raise  considerable  doubt  about  the  vi- 
tality of  our  seemingly  vibrant  econ<Mny 
as  we  move  into  the  latter  part  of  this 
year. 

Domestically,  the  current  rapid  accel- 
eration in  economic  activity  is  now  being 
accompanied  by  a  higher  rate  of  infla- 
tion. While  most  of  the  price  increases 
thus  far  have  been  largely  in  food,  it 
would  be  folly  to  assume  that  indus- 
trial prices  will  not  also  accelerate  in  the 
months  ahead  as  employment  continues 
to  rise,  and  business  intensifies  its  effort 
to  build  Inventories  and  to  expand  plant 
capacity.  A  higher  rate  of  inflation,  par- 
ticularly during  the  first  part  of  this  year 
which  now  seems  likely,  is  boimd  to  en- 
danger the  outcome  of  the  many  wage 
negotiations  that  will  begin  this  spring. 
A  low  rate  of  inflation  now  is  a  necessity 
for  assuring  labor  to  accept  moderate 
wage  increases.  Unfortunately,  the  assur- 
ance that  must  be  offered  to  labor  is  the 
promise  that  inflation  will  again  mod- 
erate sometime  by  the  end  of  the  year 
and  not  the  demonstrable  fact  that  in- 
flation has  been  sufficiently  checked. 

Part  of  our  current  economic  dilemma 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Federal  budgetary 
discipline  has  been  slow  in  coming.  In 
this  fiscal  year,  in  which  the  imified 
budget  deficit  will  total  an  estimated  $25 
billion,  Federal  expenditures  will  in- 
crease by  $18  billion.  In  fiscal  1974,  for 
which  the  administration  is  now  esti- 
mating a  unified  budget  deficit  of  $13 
billion.  Federal  expenditures  are  still 
scheduled  to  increase  by  $18  billicai.  This 
small  falloff  may  well  be  too  little  and 
too  late. 

It  is  indeed  disturbing  that  the  failure 
to  adjust  the  fiscal  posture  quickly 
enough  and  the  failure  of  other  govern- 
mental programs  aimed  at  stemming  in- 
flation is  forcing  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
shoulder  much  of  the  task  of  halting  in- 
flation. The  arsenal  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  quite  limited,  although  very 
powerful.  A  decisive  slowing  in  credit 
availability  and  substantially  higher 
interest  rates  are  likely  to  be  the  en- 
forcing measures  that  will  have  to  be 
increasingly  rehed  upon  to  compensate 
for  the  weakness  in  other  administration 
policies.  This  harsh  remedy  will  punish 
participants  in  the  private  sector. 

Internationally,  there  are  also  impor- 
tant warning  signals.  Besides  the  recent 
weakness  of  the  dollar,  it  wUl  be  very 
difficult  to  improve  our  international 
trade  balance  this  year.  Imports  con- 
tinue to  increase  at  an  imcomfortably 
rapid  rate.  The  import  boom  is  being 
fueled  by  our  domestic  business  boom 
and  now  our  energy  shortage.  Our  ex- 
port effort  is  making  little  headway  with 
our  foreign  trading  partners.  There  is 
also  little  evidence  to  suggest  that  long- 
term  capital  flows  into  the  United  States 
in  the  latter  part  of  1972  were  of  the 
lasting  kind.  The  weakness  in  stock 
prices  lately  has  probably  slowed  this 
flow  appreciably.  The  exchange  relation- 
ship between  the  doUar  and  other  major 


currencies  will  have  to  be  realined  some 
more,  and  efforts  to  improve  our  trade 
balance  and  international  capital  flows 
will  have  to  be  intensified.  These  mat- 
ters must  be  considered,  soon  in  a  con- 
ference— not  later  in  separate  confer- 
ences— These  problems  are  growing — 
these  solutions  are  becoming  more 
evasive. 


ON  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FREE- 
DOM OF  EMIGRATION  ACT  OF  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Vanik)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  Chairman  Mills  and 
I  introduce  today  the  "Freedom  of  Emi- 
gration Act"  along  with  over  258  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  everj'  section  of  the  United 
States. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  restrain 
trading  privileges  or  "most  favored  na- 
tion treatment"  with  any  nation  in  Ea.st- 
West  trade  until  that  country-  ceases  its 
discriminatory  emigration  policies. 

This  measure  most  directly  affects  the 
Soviet  Union  which  persists  in  maintain- 
ing its  exti-emely  harsh  and  unwarranted 
education  head  tax  which  has  already 
dealt  a  severe  blow  to  thousands  of  So- 
viet Jews  wanting  only  to  leave  that 
country. 

It  has  been  with  a  great  deal  of 
thought  that  I  undertook  this  effort  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  gather 
support  for  this  measure.  I  have  been  one 
of  the  principal  House  sponsors  of  East- 
West  trade.  I  believe  firmly  in  detente 
through  trade.  It  is  my  hope  to  continue 
to  support  such  measures  without  reser- 
vations. 

There  should  be  no  differentiation 
made  by  our  country  between  economic 
and  commercial  matters  and  social  poli- 
cies. In  my  mind,  we  as  a  Nation  caimot 
overlook  denigration  of  human  rights  for 
the  sake  of  commercial  gain. 

This  unsavory  experience  is  not  new 
in  our  relations  with  Russia.  In  1911.  be- 
cause of  ongoing  pogroms  against  Rus- 
sian Jews,  the  U.S.  Government  can- 
celed the  Commercial  Treaty  of  1832 
to  demonstrate  our  abhorrence  of  that 
officially  condoned  policy  of  terror. 

It  is  my  profound  hope  that  passage  of 
this  legislation  will  not  become  neces- 
sary. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  great 
strides  toward  detente  and  meaningful 
friendship  can  go  forward.  But  we  as  a 
Nation  should  not  abide  denial  of  basic, 
universally  recognized  rights  of  any  peo- 
ple to  emigrate  freely,  without  onerous, 
oppressive  impediments. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  for  his  willing- 
ness to  assume  the  leadership  of  this 
important  effort. 

Tribute  should  also  be  extended  to  the 
majority  of  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  House  major- 
ity leader,  Mr.  O'Neill,  and  majority 
whip,  Mr.  McFall,  for  their  steadfast 
support. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  I  ex- 
tend my  appreciation  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  of  both  political  parties  and 


of  diverging  philo.sophies  who  have 
united  in  such  great  numbers  behind 
this  measure  to  demonstrate  the  strong 
feelings  in  the  House  for  this  legislation 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  at  this  point  a 
list  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  Freedom  ol 
Immigration  Act. 
Lisr    OF    CosPONsoHs    or    the    Feeedom    of 

Emiceation  Act 
(Introduced  by  Hon   Wilbur  Mills  and  Hon. 

Charlpjs  a.   Vanik   in  the  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Feb.  7,  ia73) 

MilLs.  Wilbur  D.  (D-Ark>.» 

V'anik.  Charles  A    (D-Ohio).» 

Abz\ig.  Bella  S.  (D-NY) . 

Adams.  Brock  ( D-Wash  ) . 

Addabbo.  Joseph  P.  (D-NY). 

Anderson.  Glenn  M.  (D-Callf). 

Aniiunzio.  Frank  (D-Tll). 

Archer.  Bill  (R-Tex)  .• 

Appin.  Les  iD-Wis). 

Badillo.  Herman  (D-NY) . 

Bafalis.  L.  A.  (Skip)  (R-Fla). 

Barrett,  William  A.  (D-Pa) . 

Bell.  Alphonzo  (R-Calif ) . 

Beiiiieit.  Charles  E.  (D-Fla). 

Berglaiid.  Bob  iD-Mlnn). 

Bevill.  Tom  iD-.Ma) . 

Biaggi.  Mario  iD-NYK 

Bingham.  Jonathan  B    (D-NY). 

Elatiiik.  John  A.  (D-Minn) . 

Bolaiid.  Edward  P.  (D-Mass). 

Boiling.  RKliard  (D-Mo). 

Brademas.  John  (D-Ind). 

Brasco.  Frank  J.  (D-NY)  . 

Breckinridge.  John  (D-Ky) , 

Brinkley.  Jack  (D-Ga). 

Broomlield,  William  S.  (R-Kr!ch), 

Brown,  Georfe  E  .  Jr   (D-Calif). 

Broyhill.  Joe  T.  (R-Va)  • 

Buchanan.  John  (R-Ala). 

Burke.  J.  Herbert  (R-Pla). 

Burke.  James  A    (D-Mass).* 

Burke.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  (D-Caltf). 

Burton.  Pliil lip  (D-Calif). 

Byron.  Goodloe  E.  (D-Md). 

Carey.  Hugh  I,    (D-NY)  .• 

Carney.  Charles  J   (D-Ohio). 

Casey.  Bob  (D-Tex). 

Chappell.  Bill.  Jr.  (D-Fla). 

Chisholm.  Shirley  (D-NY). 

Clancy.  Frank  M    (R-Ohio).* 

Clark,  Franlt  M.  (D-Pa). 

Clay,  William  (Bill)   (D-Mo) 

Cohen,  William  S.  (R-Maine). 

Collins.  James  M.  (R-Tex). 

Conlan.  John  B.  (R-Ariz) . 

Conte,  Silvio  O.  (R-Mass). 

Conyers,  John,  Jr.  (D-Mich). 

Connan.  James  C    (D-Callf  I  .' 

Cotter.  William  R    (D-Conn). 

Couyhl in.  Lawrence  (R-Pa). 

Crane.  Philip  M    (R-III) 

Cronin.  Paul  W.  (R-Mass I . 

Daniel.  Dan  (D-Va). 

Daniel.  Robert  W..  Jr.  (R-Va) . 

Daniels.  Dominick  V.  (D-NJ). 

Danielsoii.  Georpe  E    (D-Callf). 

Davis.  John  W   (D-Ga). 

Davis.  Mendel  J    (D-SC) 

Delaney.  James  J.  (D-NY) 

Dellums.  Ronald  V    (D-Calif). 

De  I.upo.  Ron  (Del  -V  I  > 

Dcnholni.  Frank  E    (D-S  E>ak). 

Dent,  John  H    (D-Pa). 

D:gt:s.  Charles  C  .  Jr   i  D-Mich). 

Donohiic.  Harold  D   (D-Mass). 

Downinp.  Thomas  N    (D-Va). 

Drinan.  Robert  F   (D-Ma.<!s). 

Diilski.  Thaddeus  J    (D-NY). 

Eckhardt.  Bob  (D-TexK 

Edwards.  Don  (D-Ca)if). 

Eilberj;.  Jo.shua  (D-Pa). 

Evans.  Frank  E    (D-Colo). 

Fa&ccll.  Dante  B    (D-Fla). 

Fauntroy,  Walter  E.  (Del.-D.C). 


Footnote  at  end  of  list. 
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Flsh.HamUton.  Jr.  (R-NT). 

Fisher.  O.C.  (D-Tex). 

Flood.  Daniel  J.  (D-Pa> . 

Flowers,  Walter  i  D-Ala  i . 

Forsjrthe,  Edwin  B.  (R-NJ  i . 

Fraser.  Donald  M.  ( D-Miiuj ) 

Frenzel.  BUI  (R-Minn ) . 

Frey,  Louis.  Jr.  (R-Flai . 

Froehlich,  Harold  V.  iR-Wisi . 

Pulton.  Richard  H.  (R-Teun  )  • 

Fuqua.  Don  ( D-Fla ) . 

Gaydos.  Joseph  M.  (D-SC) . 

Gettys.  Tom  S.  ( D-SC » . 

Gialmo,  Robert  N.  ( D-Coiin  i . 

Gibbons.  Sam  (  D-Fla )  ' 

Oilman.  Benjamin  A.  (R-NY). 

Ginn.  Bo  iD-Ga) . 

Goldwater.  Barr>-  M..  Jr.  (R-Califi , 

Gonzalez,  Henry  B.  ( D-Tex  i . 

Grasso.  Ella  T.  (D-Conn ) . 

Gray.  Kenneth  J.  iD-Ill) . 

Green.  Edith  ( D-Oreg » . 

Green.  William  J.  iD-Pai' 

Griffiths.  Martha  W.  iD-Mlch)  • 

Grover.  James  R.  Jr.  (R-NY). 

Gubser.  Charles  S.  (R-Calif). 

Gude.  GUbert  iR-Mdi. 

Gunter.  Bill  ( D-Fla ). 

Haley,  James  A.  { D-Fla  i . 

Hanley ,  James  M.  ( D-NY ) . 

Harrington,  Michael  (D-Masst , 

Hawicins,  Augustus  F.  ( D-Calif ) . 

Hays.  Wavne  L.  (D-Ohio). 

Hechler.  Ken  (D-W.  Va) 

Heckler.  Margaret  M.  |R-Mass(. 

Heinz.  H.  John.  Ill  (R-Pa). 

Helstoski.  Henry  (D-NJ) . 

Henderson.  David  N.  iD-NC) . 

Hicks.  Floyd  V.  ( D-Wash ) . 

HiUis.  Elwood  (R-Ind)  . 

Hogan.  Lawrence  J,  (R-Md» . 

Holifield.  Chet  (D-Calif). 
Holt.  Marjorle  S.  (R-Md). 
Holtzman.  Elizabeth  (D-NYi. 
Horton.  Frank  (R-NY) . 
Ho'.vard.  James  J.  (D-NJ ) . 
Huber.  Robert  J.  (R-Mich ) . 
Hudnut,  William  H..  Ill  (R-Ind) . 
Huugate.  William  L.  (D-Mo) . 
Ichord.  Richard  H.  (D-Mo) . 
Jones.  James  R.  (D-Okla). 
Jordan,  Barbara  (D-Tex). 
Karth.  Joseph  E.  ( D-Minn )  ♦ . 
Keating.  William  J.  (R-Ohio). 
Kemp.  Jack  F.  (R-NY)  . 
Kluczynski.  John  C.  ( D-IU ) . 
Koch.  Edward  I.  (D-NY) . 
Knykendall.  Dan  (R-Tenn). 
Kyros.  Peter  N.  ( D-Maine ) . 
Leggett.  Robert  L.  (D-Calif). 
Lehman.  William  ( D-Fla ) . 
Lent,  Norman  F.  ( R-NY ) . 
Long,  Clarence  D.  ( D-Md  \ . 
Long.  Gillls  W.  ( D-La ) . 
Lujan,  Manuel.  Jr.  ( R-N.  Mex ) . 
McCloskey.  Paul  N..  Jr.  ( R-Calif ) . 
McCormack.  Mike  ( D-Wash ) . 
McDade.  Joseph  M.  ( R-Pa ) . 
McFall.  John  J.  ( D-Calit ) . 
McKinney.  Stewart  B.  iR-Conn). 
MacDonald.  Torbert  H.  (D-Mass). 
Madden.  Ray  J.  ( D-Ind ) . 
Mfidigan.  Edward  R.  (  R-Ill ) . 
"vTat.-unaga.  Spark  M.  (D-Hawaiij . 
Meeds.  Lloyd  ( D-\Vash ) . 
Metcalfe.  Ralph  H.  i  D-Ill ) . 
Mezvinsky.  Edward  i  D-Iowai . 
Miuish.  Joaeph  G.  (D-NJ). 
MiM.shall.  William  E.  (R-Ohloi. 
Mitchell.  Donald  J,  (R-NY) . 
Mitchell.  Parren  J.  ( D-Md ) . 
.Moakley.  John  Joseph  ( Ma.ss » . 
.Mollohan,  Robert  H,  ( D-W.  Va ) . 
Moorhead.  William  S.  iD-Pa) . 
Morgan.  Thomas  E.  (D-Pa) . 
Moss.  John  E.  (D-Callf ) . 
Murphy.  John  M.  (D-NYi . 
Murphy.  Morgan  F.  ( D-Ill ) . 
Myers.  John  T.  ( R-Ind ) . 
Nelsen.  Ancher  ( R-Min:i ) . 
Nix,  Robert  N.  C.  (D-Pa) . 


O'Brien.  George  M.  ( R-Ill ) , 

O'Hara.  James  G.  (  D-Mich) . 

O'Neill,  Thomas  P..  Jr.  (D-Mass). 

Owens.  Wavne  (D-Utah). 

Parris.  Stanford  E.  (R-Va). 

Patten.  Edward  J.  (D-NJ). 

Pepper.  Clatide  (D-Fla). 

Pet  J  is.  Jerry  L.  (R-Calil). 

Peyser.  Peter  A.  (R-NY). 

Pickle.  J.  J.  (D-lex). 

PiK-e.  Otis  G.  (D-NY). 

Podell,  Bertram  L.  (D-NY). 

Price.  Melvin   (D-Ul). 

Prilchard.  Joel  (R-Wash). 

Quie.  Albert  H.  (R-Mlnn). 

Railsback.  Tom  (R-Ill). 

Rungel.  Charles  B.  (D-NY). 

Rarick.  John  R.  (D-La), 

Rees.  Thoin.is  M.  i  D-Calif) . 

Rejzula.  Ralph  S.  (R-Ohio), 

Reid.  Ogdeu  R.  (R-NY). 

Reu.ss.  Henry  S.  (D-Wis). 

Rhodes,  John  J.  (R-Arizi. 

Riegle.  Donald  W.  Jr.  (R-Mich). 

Rinaldo.  Matthew  J.  (R-NJ). 

Robinson.  J.  Kennetli  (R-Va). 

Rodino.  Peter  W..  Jr.  (  D-NJ) . 

Roe.  Robert  A.  (D-NJ). 

Rogers.  Paul  G.   (D-Fla), 

Roncalio.  Teno  (D-Wyo). 

Roncallo.  Angelo  D,  (R-NY). 

Rooney.  Fred  B.  ( D-Pa ) . 

Rose.  Charles  (D-NC), 

Rosenthal.  Benjamin  S,  (D-NY) . 

Rostenkow-iki.  Dan  (D-IU). 

Rou.sh.  J.  Edward  (D-Ind). 

Roy.  William  R.  (D-Kans). 

Roybal.  Edward  R    (D-Calif). 

Ryan,  Leo  J.  (D-Calif). 

St  Germain.  Fernand  J.  (D-R  I  i. 

Sarasin.  Ronald  A.  (R-Conn). 

Sarbanes.  Paul  S.  (D-Md). 

Saylor.  John  P.  (R-Pa). 

Scherle.  William  J.  (R-Iowa) 
Schroeder.  Patricia  (D-Colo). 
Seiberling.  John  F.  (D-Ohlo). 
Shriver.  Garner  E.  (R-Kans). 
Sisk.  B.  F.  (D-Calif). 
Smith.  Henry  P..  Ill  (R-NY) . 
Spence.  Floyd  (R-S.C). 
Stanton.  J.  Wm.  (R-Ohio) . 
Stanton.  James  V.  (D-Ohio) 
Stark.  Fortney  H.  (Pete)  (D-Calif). 
Steele.  Robert  H,  (R-Conn). 
Steelman.  Alan  (R-Tex). 
Stelger.  Sam  (R-ArLz) . 
Stephens.  Robert  G.,  Jr.  (D-Ga). 
Stokes,  Louis  (D-Ohlo). 
Stratton.  Samuel  S.  (D-NY). 
Stuckey.  W.  S.  (Bill).  Jr.  (D-Ga). 
Studds.  Gerry  E.  (D-Mass) . 
Sullivan.     Leonor     K.      (Mrs.     John     B) 
(D-Mo). 
Symington.  James  W.  (D-Mo) . 
Taylor.  Roy  A.  (D-NC). 
Towell,  David  (R-Nev). 
Thompson.  Frank.  Jr.  ( D-NJ  i . 
Tiernan,  Robert  O.  (D-RI) . 
Udall,  Morris  K.  (D-Ariz). 
Van  Deerlln.  Lionel  (D-Callf). 
Vigorito.  Joseph  P.  (D-Pa). 
Waggonner.  Joe  D..  Jr.  (D-La).* 
Waldle.  Jerome  R.  (D-Calif). 
Walsh.  William  F.  (R-NY). 
Whltehurst.  G.  William  (R-Va). 
Widnall.  William  B.  (R-NJ). 
Williams.  Lawrence  G.  (  R-Pa ) . 
WlLson.  Bob  (R-Calif). 
Wilson.  Charles  ( D-Tex ). 
Wilson.  Chrules  H.  (D-Calif) . 
Winn.  Larry.  Jr.  (R-Kans). 
Wolff.  Lester  L.  ( D-NY  ) . 
Won  Pat.  Antonio  Borja  (  Dcl-Gtiam) . 
Wyatt.  Wendell  (R-Oreg». 
Wydler.  John  W.  (R-NY). 
Wyman.  Louis  C.  (R-NH). 
Yates.  Sidney  R    (D-IU). 
Yatron.  Gus  (D-Pa). 
Young.  Andrew  (D-Gai. 


'Indicates   member   of    Ways   and   Means 
Committee 


Young.  C.  W.  Bill  (R-Fla) . 
Young.  Edward  (R-SC). 
Young.  Samuel  H.  (R-IU). 
Zwach,  John  M.  (R-Mlnn). 
Johnson.  Harold  T.  (D-Calif). 
Veysey,  Victor  V.  (R-Calif) . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  a 
joint  statement  made  by  Congressman 
Wilbur  Mills,  myself,  and  Senator  Jack- 
son in  a  press  conference  tliis  morning  at 
the  Capitol: 
Joint  Statement  by   Congressmen  WiLBtJs 

Mills   and    Chaeles   Vanik   and    Senatob 

Henry  M.  Jackson 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  more  than 
250  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  today  joining  with  a  previously  an- 
nounced majority  of  their  Senate  colleagues 
in  sponsoring  legislation  to  deny  most- 
favored-nation  and  other  trade  benefits  to 
countries  that  prevent  their  citizens  from 
emigrating  freely  without  the  paj-ment  of 
ransom  taxes. 

In  taking  this  action  we  are  reaffirming  the 
dpeply-held  American  conviction  that  the 
right  to  emigrate  Is  fundamental  to  human 
liberty  and  to  traditional  American  concepts 
of  freedom  and  decency.  We  are.  moreover, 
acting  in  support  of  the  Univeral  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  25  years  ago.  In  which 
the  international  connmiinity  committed  it- 
self to  uphold  the  right  to  free  emigration 
and  free  return. 

We  hope  that  our  action  today  will  be  un- 
derstood by  the  responsible  Soviet  authorities 
as  our  answer  to  the  official  publication  In 
Moscow  last  month  of  the  so-called  "educa- 
tion tax"  schedule — an  outrageous  price  list 
on  human  beings  that  reduces  trained  and 
educated  men  and  women  to  chattel.  The 
promulgation  of  that  decree  Is,  in  our  view, 
a  profoundly  disappointing  response  to  the 
worldwide  concern  with  which  an  oppressive 
and  capricious  Soviet  emigration  policy  has 
been  followed. 

We  are  confident  that  our  amendment  re- 
flects the  deep  commitment  of  the  American 
people  to  the  cause  of  individual  liberty; 
and  we  are  confident  that  the  American  peo- 
ple can  tell  a  tax  when  they  see  one  and  know 
that  the  Soviet  education  charge  is  not  a  tax 
but  a  prison  wall. 

It  Is  our  Intention  to  move  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  at  an  appropriate  time 
and  in  connection  with  the  appropriate  leg- 
islation to  assure  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Jackson-MlUs- Vanik  amendment  are  enacted 
into  law. 

We  know  that  we  speak  for  our  colleagues 
in  both  Houses  in  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  begin  to  conform  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  by  permitting  those  of 
its  citizens  who  wish  to  emigrate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so,  and  that  our  desire  for  im- 
proved United  States-Soviet  relations  will  be 
advanced  thereby. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  be  numbered  today  among  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Freedom  of  Emigration 
Act  of  1973. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  being  a  Jew  in  Russia.  As 
you  know.  I  went  to  Russia  nearly  2  years 
ago.  The  things  I  experienced  there 
strengthened  my  conviction  that  we  must 
do  all  we  humanly  can  to  help  those  Jews 
who  want  to  leave,  for  it  is  impossible 
today  to  live  as  a  Jew  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  things  will  very  likely  get  worse  in 
the  future. 

I  view  this  act  as  the  last  great  hope 
for  Russian  Jewry.  It  is  a  crass  thing 
to  say  that  men  are  motivated  by  eco- 
nomic gain.  But  this  is  a  truism  as  much 
for  the  Communists  as  it  is  for  us  capital- 
ists. And  since  this  is  a  fact  of  life.  the 
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possibility  that  there  will  be  no  economic 
gain  is  also  a  strong  motivating  factor. 
This  is  the  rationale  behind  my  distin- 
guished colleague's  proposal:  To  hit  the 
Russians  where  they  will  be  hurt  the 
most,  in  their  economic  plans.  If  they 
i  re  hit  hard  enough,  they  will  ease  their 
rain  by  letting  the  Jews  leave  Russia 
without  paying  that  abominable  ransom. 

Human  freedom  and  dignity  must  be 
more  important  to  us  than  any  potential 
economic  advantage  we  may  get  from 
increased  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  will  support 
the  Freedom  of  Emigration  Act  of  1973. 
It  is  the  very  least  that  I  can  do  to  help 
the  Jews  in  Russia. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  peo- 
ple have  the  right  to  live  on  this  earth 
in  dignity  with  personal  freedom.  Yet,  in 
the  Soviet  Union  today,  Jews  are  sub- 
jected to  repressive  and  discriminatory 
policies  which  are  a  blatant  denial  of 
basic  human  rights. 

Perhaps  the  most  despicable  affront  to 
hapless,  harassed  Soviet  Jews  Is  the  Im- 
position of  an  immoral  education  tax, 
designed  to  place  severe  restrictions  on 
those  who  desperately  wish  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  Freedom  to  live  In  peace  or 
leave  in  peace  is  sought  by  Soviet  Jews 
so  that  they  might  be  able  to  practice 
their  religious  beliefs  and  preserve  their 
cultural  heritage  without  fear. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  sees  fit  to  con- 
tinue its  policy  of  blackmailing  Jews  who 
wish  to  emigrate,  then  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  to  express  its 
profoimd  convictions  against  this  ruth- 
less policy  in  a  manner  which  will  reach 
the  ears  of  Soviet  leaders.  That  is  why 
I  am  proud  to  join  237  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  sponsoring  a  bill,  to  be 
known  as  the  Freedom  of  Emigration 
Act,  which  would  restrain  most-favored- 
nation  status  or  special  trade  privileges 
to  any  country  in  East- West  trade  imtil 
such  time  as  that  country  eliminates 
contemptuous  emigration  policies. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  strong,  united 
voice  of  the  Congress,  expressed  in  eco- 
nomic terms,  will  pierce  the  walls  of  the 
Kremlin  and  awaken  Soviet  leaders  to 
their  responsibilities  toward  oppressed 
citizens. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  again  wish  to  express  my  sup- 
port for  the  Freedom  of  Emigration  Act, 
prohibiting  most-favored-natlon  trade 
status  for  countries  denying  their  crltl- 
zens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  Imposing 
excessive  fees  for  emigration.  In  view 
of  the  recent  Soviet  Union  formaliza- 
tion of  its  policy  of  imposing  education 
exit  taxes  on  those  seeking  to  emigrate, 
I  believe  we  must  continue  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  expressing  our  outrage  and 
intolerance  for  such  actions. 

The  emigration  taxes  now  levied  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  directed  at  Soviet 
Jews  desiring  to  leave  the  coimtry  are 
an  affront  to  principles  of  Individual 
liberty  that  apply  to  all  peoples.  Recog- 
nizing the  special  value  of  Jews  and  turn- 
ing them  into  cash  export  is  an  exploita- 
tive action  that  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  unchallenged. 

The  substantial  majority  of  members 
of  both  houses  of  Congress  cosponsoring 
this  legislation  Is  evidence  of  the  over- 


whelming opinion  in  the  United  States 
that  we  will  not  disregard  the  callous 
violation  of  the  civil  rights  of  citizens 
anywhere  in  the  world.  In  addition  to 
merely  registering  our  protest,  this  bill 
would  reinforce  our  opinions  with  eco- 
nomic sanctions  that  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  ignore. 

I  believe  that  the  introduction  and 
consideration — no  less  the  passage — of 
this  legislation  can  influence  the  Soviet 
Union  to  rescind  the  exist  fees. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  sponsor  of  the  Freedom  of  Emi- 
gration Act,  which  would  restrain  trad- 
ing privileges  with,  or  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  for  any  nation  that 
practices  discriminatory  emigration  pol- 
icies, and  I  commend  Representatives 
Vanik  and  Mills  and  Senator  Jackson 
on  their  work  In  this  critical  area. 

We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  cautious 
detente  with  the  other  great  powers: 
trade  and  travel  restrictions  are  gradu- 
ally being  relaxed;  American  cultural 
and  professional  groups  are  journeying 
to  and  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 

This  is  tremendously  encouraging.  It 
leads  us  to  hope  that  one  day  the  entire 
world  will  be  free  of  artificial  barriers, 
since  all  human  beings  share  the  same 
little  planet. 

To  reach  this  point,  it  is  es.sential  that 
we  in  the  United  States  indicate  what 
standards  of  human  freedom  are.  Dif- 
ferent countries  may  be  expected  to  hold 
different  values,  but  some  universal  hu- 
man rights  must  not  be  abridged:  the 
freedom  to  choose  ones  place  of  resi- 
dence, for  example,  and  the  freedom  to 
observe  one's  own  religious  and  cultural 
practices.  The  United  Nations  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  has  stood  firm  on 
these  points. 

Yet  these  rights  are  being  denied  to 
Soviet  Jews  who  are  now  subject  to  exit 
fees,  the  amount  depending  on  the  ex- 
tent of  their  education  and  the  country 
to  which  they  wish  to  go.  Sometimes,  as 
in  the  case  of  highly  trained  scientists, 
the  amount  runs  to  thousands  of  dollars. 
Many  who  went  through  the  long  exit- 
permit  process  before  this  new  tax  was 
levied  are  now  downed  to  disappoints 
ment;  it  would  take  the  average  Soviet 
citizen  about  10  years  to  save  enough 
for  the  average  "exit  fee." 

Under  such  circumstances,  normal 
trade  relations  ■with  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  proceed.  We  in  the  Congress  have 
the  ability  to  assert  sanctions  against 
such  deprivation  of  liberty.  We  have  a 
major  role  in  the  passage  of  trade  legis- 
lation. The  unusually  broad  spectrum  of 
sponsorship  of  this  bill  indicates  the 
depth  of  our  concern. 

We  have  a  further  responsibility  to 
maintain  an  atmosphere  in  which  a  true 
world  commvmity  can  be  created.  In  this 
atmosphere  each  individual  must  be  free 
to  express  his  religious  and  cultural  con- 
victions. The  ransom  of  citizens  cannot 
be  tolerated.  I  have  asked  the  United 
Nations  to  investigate  the  situation  and 
if  reports  are  substantiated  to  issue  for- 
mal condemnation  of  the  policy  of  put- 
ting a  price  tag  on  freedom, 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  introduction  of  this  legis- 
lation by  such  an  overwhelming  major- 


ity of  ilie  membership  of  this  House  and 
the  prodigious  support  that  it  has  also 
received  in  the  Senate  will  con^'ince  the 
Souet  Union  that  the  United  Slates  will 
not  tolerate  .such  unfair  treatment  of  So- 
viet Jews  in  the  USSR.  The  respre.«sive 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  effectively  re- 
strict these  helpless  people  from  emigrat- 
ing from  the  U.S.S.R,  to  Israel.  If  the 
USSR,  desires  to  continue  trade  with 
us  under  its  favored  status  it  will  have 
to  abandon  this  harassment  of  citizens 
whose  only  v.ish  is  to  leave  and  begin  a 
new  life. 

We  in  the  Congress  who  support  this 
measure  are  uniting  to  enunciate  a  prin- 
ciple fundamental  to  human  liberty: 
that  any  individual  has  the  right  to  emi- 
grate. In  doing  so  we  reaffirm  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
adopted  by  the  United  Nations  where 
signatories  promised  to  uphold  Uie  right 
to  free  emigration  and  return. 

I  deplore  this  outrageous  policy  of  tlie 
U.S.S.R.  wliich  now  threatens  East-West 
relations.  But  I  steadfastly  demand  that 
this  oppressive  discrimination  be  halted 
remembering  the  admonition  of  the  late 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  that  "a 
threat  to  freedom  anywhere  is  a  threat 
to  freedom  everywhere." 

Mr,  LEHMAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  prouu 
to  join  with  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  cosponsoring  the  Fi'eedom  of  Emigra- 
tion Act. 

The  exorbitant  exit  fees  now  chatpcd 
by  the  Soviet  Union  are  an  affront  to  all 
W'ho  believe  in  individual  rights  and 
freedoms. 

We  may  soon  be  asked  to  support  an 
agreement  giving  Russia  most-favored- 
nation  status  in  its  trade  relations  with 
the  United  States — an  agreement  mucli 
.sought  by  the  Russians  It  is  tmthink- 
able  thnt  we  should  rev,ard  the  Soviet 
Union  at  a  time  when  so  many  are  farlnp 
hard,ship  and  imprisonment  for  wishing 
to  return  to  the  land  of  their  heritage 

The  Freedom  of  Emigration  Art  will 
prohibit  granting  economic  and  trpde 
concessions  to  any  country.'  which  denies 
the  right  to  emigrate  or  which  imposes 
an  unreasonable  tax  on  emigration, 

A  strong  vote  for  this  legislation  in 
the  House  and  its  companion  in  the  Sen- 
ate will  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  Soviet  leaders  that  their  repressive 
emigration  policies  ■Rill  result  only  in 
their  own  economic  hardship.  This  is  our 
opportunity  to  stand  up  for  America's 
ideals. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish 
today  to  commend  the  action  of  the  ma- 
jority of  my  colleagues  in  agreeing  to  c^- 
spon.sor  the  Freedom  of  Emigration  Act. 
providing  for  freedom  of  emigration  as 
a  condition  to  East-West  trade  agree- 
ments. 

I  am  proud  to  be  among  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  have  cosponsorcd 
this  bill  which  would  prohibit  niost- 
favcred-nation  treatment  and  commer- 
cial and  guarantee  agreements  with  re- 
spect to  any  non-market-economy  coun- 
try which  denies  to  its  citizens  the  right 
to  emigrate  or  Imposes  more  than  nomi- 
nal fees  upon  its  citizens  as  a  condition 
of  emigration. 

There  must  be  a  continued  conscious- 
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I  ess  among  Americans  about  the  plight 
c  f  the  milhons  of  Soviet  Jews  being  held 
hostage  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  By 
t  aking  this  action  we  call  upon  the  Go\  - 
(  rnment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
I  Republics  to  cease  persecution  of  these 
I  eople  on  the  basis  of  religious  belief. 

We  also  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
release  all  prisoners,  those  already  sen- 
tenced and  those  due  to  stand  trial,  ar- 
rested as  a  result  of  their  attempt  to 
exercise  their  reUgious  beliefs  and  to 
s;udy  their  religious  heritage  and  cul- 
t  ue. 

We  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  per- 
r  lit  those  Russian  citizens  of  the  Jewish 
fiith  to  practice  and  study  Judaism  in 
any  place  of  their  cnoosing  without  pen- 
£  Ity  and  to  be  able  to  observe  all  Jewish 
1  olidays.  including  the  Sabbath,  in  free- 
c  om  and  without  fear.  This  is  in  accord- 
?  nee  with  article  124  of  the  Constitution 
c  f  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
1  cs. 

Finally,  we  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
t)  permit  any  citizen  of  that  country 
t )  emigrate  to  any  country  of  his  or  her 
c  loosing,  providing  that  that  country 
ii  willing  and  able  to  receive  him.  or  her, 
ill  accordance  with  article  13.  part  2.  of 
t  le  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
F  ights,  which  reads : 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  co\in- 
t  y.  including  liis  ov.n.  and  to  return  to  his 
c  )untry. 

The  increased  tax  on  Soviet  Jews  wish- 
i!  ig  to  emigrate  to  Israel  is  the  antithesis 
of  every  value  basic  to  human  dignity 
a  nd  a  slap  at  free  people  throughout  the 

V  orld.  We  in  America,  who  are  blessed 

V  ith  freedom,  protest  this  type  of  action. 

We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  should 
r  ot  rest  until  human  beings  in  the  Soviet 
I  nion  are  granted  these  rights  which  are 
f  mdamental  to  human  life  and  dignity. 
\  i^e  cry  out  in  protest  against  the  op- 
j  ression  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  American  Government  should  not 
compromise   itself  into  doing  business 

V  ith  any  nation  that  deprives  its  citizens 
t  le  basic  right  of  free  emigration.  For- 
t  mately,  we  can  still  choose  whom  we 

V  ant  to  do  business  with.  We  do  not 
n  eed  foreign  trade  enough  to  do  business 
'v  ith  countries  that  practice  religious 
c  iscrimination  and  this  form  of  bondage. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Free- 
d  am  of  Emigration  Act,  which  I  am  to- 
c  ay  cosponsorlng.  is  an  initial  step  in 
c  lUing  the  Soviet's  attention  to  the  deep 
f  !elings  of  Americans  regarding  the  se- 

V  ire  penalties  being  imposed  upon  Soviet 
J  sws  wishing  to  emigrate. 

The  restrictions  on  emigration  imposed 
hy  way  of  a  head  tax  are  generally  pro- 

V  ibitive  to  the  average  emigi-ants. 

Introduction  of  this  measuie,  providing 
1  >r  freedom  of  emigration  as  a  precon- 
c  Itlon  of  East- West  trade,  is  intended  to 
f  )cus  national  and  woild  attention  upon 
t  \e  unjust  emigration  policy  of  the 
S  oviets. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  all  freedom  lov- 
1  ig  people  to  encourage  the  Soviet  Union 
t )  desist  in  pursuing  such  discriminatory 
r  ractices  prohibiting  the  emigration  of 
£  oviet  Jewry. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate  to  demonstrate  our  Nation's 
sensitivity  to  the  plight  of   the  Soviet 


Jews  by  assisting  in  the  passage  of  the 
Freedom  of  Emigration  Act. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  ex- 
tremely distressed  to  learn  recently  that 
the  Supreme  Soviet  made  ofiRcial  its  pol- 
icy of  charging  liigli  emigration  taxes  for 
all  of  its  educated  citizens  wiio  wish  to 
emigrate  to  the  We.st.  These  taxes,  osten- 
sibly aimed  at  all  educated  Soviet  cit- 
izen.^, primarily  affect  Soviet  Jews,  who 
are  tlie  most  highlv  educated  ethnic 
group  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  who  ac- 
count for  most  of  that  nations  emigra- 
tion. This  Soviet  policy  of  levying  emi- 
gration taxes  on  Jews  wishing  to  leave 
the  country  is  despicable,  a  flagrant  \  io- 
lalion  of  human  civil  rights,  and  I  will 
continue  to  do  all  I  can  to  ha\e  our  Gov- 
ernment press  this  issue  in  an  effort  to 
have  this  persecution  halted  imme- 
diately. 

The  American  Jewish  community  is 
rightly  angered,  as  the  Soviets  have  also 
increased  their  use  of  sudden  callups  to 
militai-y  duty  to  discourage  young 
trained  Jews  from  leaving  the  country. 
Older  Jews  seeking  to  leave  Russia  are 
facing  various  forms  of  harassment,  in- 
cluding the  head  tax,  demotions  and  dis- 
charges at  their  place  of  employment, 
removal  of  telephones  and  police  sur- 
veillance. 

Late  in  the  92d  Congress.  I  was 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  Vanik)  in  the  introduction 
of  legislation  wlrich  would  prevent  the 
granting  of  most-favored-nation  trade 
status  to  any  nation  which  charges  more 
than  a  nominal  exit  fee  for  its  citizens 
wishing  to  emigrate.  Regrettably,  time 
did  not  permit  action  on  this  legis- 
lation before  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress. As  a  result.  I  am  again  pleased 
to  join  with  Mr.  Mills,  Mr,  'Vanik  and 
230  of  my  colleagues  in  the  reintroduc- 
tion  of  this  vital  legislation.  I  think  it  is 
imperative  we  join  together  to  make  it 
clear  that  free  peoples  of  the  world  will 
not  tolerate  this  form  of  20th  century 
slavery. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join  my  col- 
leagues here  in  condemnation  of  the  in- 
credible policy  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
puts  a  price  tag  on  htmian  beings.  There 
is  a  situation  that  is  wrapped  in  histori- 
cal irony.  A  couple  of  generations  back,  a 
strong-willed  group  of  men  in  Russia, 
who  claimed  to  be  idealists,  started  a 
revolution  proclaiming  they  would 
create  a  paradise  on  earth.  Today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  can  see  what  has  happened. 
Their  paradise  has  become  a  prison. 
Jewish  citizens  of  that  nation  are  trying 
to  get  out.  but  they  are  trapped.  Now  we 
hear  that  many  of  them  might  be  able 
to  get  a  parole,  so  to  speak,  but  if  they 
want  it.  they  will  have  to  buy  it.  I  can- 
not say  too  much  in  abhorrence  of  public 
policy  of  that  type.  I  would  hope  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  would  use 
whatever  influence  he  might  have,  in  an 
attempt  to  induce  the  Soviet  leaders  to 
treat  their  citizens,  whatever  their  reli- 
gion and  nationality  background,  not  as 
cliattel.  but  as  human  beings. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Nation 
we  have  strongly  supported  the  right  of 
all  persons  to  emigrate  from  any  coimtry 
and  are  committed  to  the  Universal  Dec- 


laration of  Human  Rights  of  the  United 
Nations.  During  the  92d  Congress  we 
have  repeatedly  protested  the  barriers 
against  the  emigration  of  Soviet  Jews 
maintained  and  continually  worsened  by 
the  Soviet  Government. 

As  we  hear  more  and  more  about  the 
plight  of  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  so  many  thousands 
of  tliem  desire  to  leave  that  country  for 
the  more  welcome  prospects  afforded 
them  by  Israel.  They  are  denied  the  right 
to  publish  religious  materials,  prohibited 
from  receiving  rabbinical  training  and 
pressured  not  to  attend  synagogues— 
normal  religious  activities  which  should 
be  the  right  of  every  person,  no  matter 
in  what  country  or  of  what  religious 
persuasion. 

Although  the  Soviet  Union  officially 
permits  Jews  to  emigrate,  that  nation 
has  now  made  the  leaving  of  the  country 
by  Jews  almost  impossible.  Those  who 
dare  to  apply  for  exit  visas  face  possible 
imprisonment  and  risk  losing  their  jobs. 
Moreover,  if  granted  a  visa  at  a  cost  of 
$1,100,  an  emigrant  is  now  required  to 
pay  an  atrocious  fee,  ranging  from  $4,000 
to  $25,000,  depending  on  the  amoxmt  of 
education  he  or  she  has  received  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Many  simply  cannot  afford 
this  fee.  Others  are  deliberately  cutting 
short  their  education  to  limit  the  fee,  an 
act  that  can  make  them  subject  to  in- 
duction into  the  Soviet  armed  forces. 
These  fees  are  not  only  a  prohibition  to 
the  Soviet  Jews,  they  are  also  a  form  of 
blackmail  levied  against  sympathetic 
relatives  in  America  who  feel  responsible 
for  aiding  their  relatives  who  are 
trapped  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  strongly  condemn  this  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and,  as  a  cosponsor,  we 
urge  support  and  early  passage  for  Mr. 
Vanik's  Freedom  of  Emigration  Act.  We 
should  also  make  it  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  Congress'  attitude  toward 
further  improvements  in  our  relations 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  will  be  strongly,  in- 
fluenced by  continued  Soviet  violations 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  and  237  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  joined  together 
to  cosponsor  the  Freedom  of  Emigra- 
tion Act.  This  bill  will  have  a  profound 
effect  on  those  countries  which  seek  to 
limit  emigration  by  posting  um-easonable 
exit  rates. 

Specifically  this  measure  is  aimed  at 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  requires  up  to 
$37,000  in  payment  for  the  right  to  emi- 
grate and  which  directs  this  requirement 
almost  entirely  toward  people  of  the  Jew- 
ish faith. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Soviet  Union  for- 
malized its  policy  by  publishing  the  exit 
rates  in  their  official  records.  The  educa- 
tion taxes  alone  run  up  to  $18,000  per 
person  depending  on  the  education  level 
reached  by  the  intended  emigrant. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  enormous 
amount  of  support  this  bill  is  receiving 
in  Congress,  and  the  United  States,  will 
show  the  Soviet  Union  how  appalled  we 
are  of  their  repressive  and  discriminatory 
emigration  policies.  ^ 

The  Freedom  of  Emigration  Act  will 
bar  most-favored-nation  status  or  special 
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trade  privileges  to  any  country  in  East- 
West  trade  until  such  time  as  that  coun- 
try abolishes  its  imfair  and  harsh  emi- 
gration practices. 

We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  must 
demonstrate  that  we  will  not  encourage 
trade  with  a  nation  that  uses  its  people 
as  bargaining  tools. 

Mr.  BADILLO,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  with  over  half  of  our  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  the  Freedom  of 
Emigration  Act  and  again  calling  at- 
tention to  the  vicious  campaign  by  the 
Soviet  Union  to  impede  and  prevent  Jews 
to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  his- 
torically been  the  victims  of  the  most 
brutal  and  sustained  campaigns  of  har- 
assment, intimidation,  and  persecution, 
both  under  the  tsars  and  the  present 
Communist  rulers.  Particularly  odious  is 
the  current  campaign  to  stifle  Jewish 
emigration  through  the  imposition  of 
a  tax  or  levy  on  prospective  emigrants 
based  on  their  education.  This  tax,  which 
in  some  instances  is  reported  to  amount 
to  as  much  as  $37,000,  requires  a  person 
to  not  only  sell  all  of  his  worldly  posses- 
sions but  oftentimes  forces  him  and  his 
family  to  commit  economic  crimes  for 
which  the  punishments  are  quite  severe. 
This  situation  arises  simply  because  men, 
women,  and  children  desire  to  exercise  a 
basic  human  right  to  live  in  the  land  of 
their  own  choosing,  free  to  live  their  own 
lives  in  peace,  to  seek  an  end  to  repres- 
sion, to  strive  for  some  degree  of  eco- 
nomic security  and  stability,  and  to  prac- 
tice their  religion  without  fear  of  Gov- 
ernment retaliation. 

For  a  time  it  appeared  as  if  interna- 
tional public  pressure  was  achieving 
some  modest  success  when  it  was  thought 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  was  relaxing  these  ill- 
conceived  and  discriminatory  policies. 
The  Soviet  Union  claimed  that  this  of- 
fensive tax  had  been  adjusted  for  older 
emigrants  and  that  a  certain  number  of 
Jews  were  permitted  to  leave.  Last  No- 
vember, for  example,  there  was,  in  fact, 
some  substantial  emigration. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  apparent 
thaw  was  not  to  last  as  the  diploma 
tax  was  officially  enunciated  as  the  law 
of  the  land  in  the  Soviet  Union  on  Jan- 
uary 20  and  the  exit  rates  were  published 
in  the  official  records.  The  education 
taxes  amount  to  as  much  as  $18,000  per 
person,  depending  upon  the  educational 
level  attained  by  the  intending  emigrant. 

Thus,  the  educated  and  skilled  continue 
to  be  deterred  from  seeking  to  leave  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  those  who  are  courageous 
enough  to  apply  for  exit  documents  are 
economically,  socially,  and  culturally  iso- 
lated and  are  singled  out  for  especially 
prejudicial  treatment.  In  some  instances 
they  are  tried  on  a  variety  of  trumped- 
up  charges  and  imprisoned.  Those  who  do 
not  suffer  this  fate  are  frequently  fired 
from  their  positions,  are  forced  to  discon- 
tinue their  educations,  are  required  to  live 
in  a  state  of  constant  fear  and  appre- 
hension, are  denied  their  cultural  and 
religious  identity  and  are  scrapped  by 
their  dictatorial  leaders, 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot — we  must 
not — permit  this  unconscionable  policy 
to  continue  and  we  must  once  again  make 
it  clear  that  we  will  not  stand  Idly  by 


while  religious  freedom  is  denied  to  the 
Soviet  Jews.  It  is  reported  that  there  are 
at  least  100,000  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
awaiting  visa  issuance  and  imless  we 
take  some  affirmative  action,  they  will 
surely  suffer  the  same  fate  and  degra- 
dations of  the  others  who  have  attempted 
to  leave. 

Certainly  our  actions  are  not  ignored 
as  I  am  informed  that  Jews  from  the  So- 
viet Union  now  living  in  Israel  credit 
previous  actions  by  the  U.S.  Congress  for 
facilitating  their  departures  and  rallying 
worldwide  public  support  in  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jewry.  Thus,  by  denying  most- 
favored-nation  status  to  countries  which 
extort  exorbitant  diploma  or  education 
taxes  from  visa  applicants,  the  Congress 
will  be  able  to  ofifer  visible  proof  tha'c  we 
will  not  tolerate  the  repressive  policies 
being  pursued  against  Soviet  Jews.  We 
will  be  able  to  give  forceful  evidence  of 
America's  moral  concern  about  the  prob- 
lem of  the  emigration  rights  of  certain 
Soviet  citizens. 

I  commend  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  'Vanik)  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) for  their  leadership  in  this  effort 
and  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  them  in 
it.  As  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
increasingly  move  toward  rapproche- 
ment— a  move  which  I  support  and  en- 
courage— no  effort  should  be  spared  in 
removing  restrictions  on  the  free  move- 
ment of  people  just  as  similar  action  is 
being  taken  toward  facilitating  the  free 
movement  of  goods  and  commodities. 
Certainly  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  prospective  Jewish  emi- 
grants and  the  distasteful  and  discrimi- 
natory education  ransom  tax  clouds  cur- 
rent negotiations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries and  such  an  impediment  must  be 
removed  without  delay.  I  urge  the  prompt 
consideration  and  enactment  of  the 
measure  we  are  introducing  today, 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  join  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills, 
Hon.  Charles  A.  'Vanik,  and  over  250  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  introduction  of  the 
Freedom  of  Emigration  Act. 

This  legislation  will  restrain  trading 
privileges  or  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment with  any  nation  in  East-West  trade 
until  that  country  ceases  its  discrimina- 
tory emigration  policies. 

The  proposal  is  aimed  principally  at 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  levied  ex- 
orbitant diploma  taxes  on  Jews,  Lithu- 
anians, Latvians,  Estonians,  Ukrainians, 
and  other  ethnic  groups  seeking  permis- 
sion to  live  in  the  country  of  their  choice. 
This  most  recent  of  a  long  record  of 
Soviet  injustices  comes  in  the  midst  of 
increased  American-Russian  trade  ac- 
tivity. Perhaps  the  Soviets  are  convinced 
we  will  not  let  human  rights  stand  in  the 
way  of  making  a  few  dollars  in  wheat 
and  other  trade  deals. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  sVates 
must  make  it  unmistakably  clear  t\at 
we  value  human  rights — including  the 
right  of  emigration — more  than  the  dol- 
lars we  stand  to  make  as  a  result  of  these 
new  trade  deals. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  many 
nations  impose  minor  exit  fees  on  citi- 
zens leaving  the  country.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion, however,  has  carried  this  policy  to 


outrageous  and  inhuman  extremes  with 
its  education  tax  which  averages  $18,000 
per  person  depending  upon  the  level  of 
education  attained  by  an  intended  emi- 
grant. 

We  have  successfully  existed  without 
trading  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  dec- 
ades. We  can  certainly  wait  a  little  long- 
er and  insist  upon  some  standards  of 
human  decency  on  the  part  of  those  with 
whom  we  intend  to  trade  in  the  future. 

I,  for  one,  can  never  condone  a  gov- 
ernmental policy  of  extortion  for  hu- 
man freedom,  and  the  time  has  arrived 
to  draw  the  line  on  this  moral  question. 
A  nation  which  demands  extortion  for 
human  beings  must  not  be  rewarded  with 
increased  trade,  increased  credit,  or  any 
of  the  other  amenities,  ifivolved  in  in- 
ternational trade  and  investment  fi- 
nancing. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  so  long  as  the 
Soviets  insist  on  these  new  and  exorbi- 
tant exit  fees,  the  United  States  must 
withhold  favored  nation  status  as  far 
as  trading  is  concerned.  It  is  our  moral 
responsibility  to  use  all  the  power  that 
we  possess  to  influence  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment to  stop  its  reprehensible  policy 
of  harassment  and  persecution  against 
those  who  wish  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  237  of  my  colleagues  in  co- 
sponsoring  Representative  "Vanik's  bill 
to  provide  for  freedom  of  emigration  as 
a  condition  to  East-West  trade. 

It  is  indeed  imfortunate  that  legisla- 
tion such  as  this  is  necessary.  But,  since 
the  Soviet  Government  is  still  harassing 
its  Jewish  population  by  continuing  to 
impose  exorbitant  visa  fees  ba^d  on  the 
level  of  the  person's  educatida]  passage 
of  this  bill  is  crucial.  In  fact,  Ufce- Soviet 
Union  has  now  formalized  this  policy  by 
2  weeks  ago  publishing  the  exir  rates 
in  their  official  records.  The  education 
taxes  go  up  to  S18.000  per  person  depend- 
ing upon  the  level  of  education  attained 
by  an  intended  emigrant.  Whatever  the 
reasons  are  for  this  latest  form  of  dis- 
crimination, it  is  obvious  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  desperately  seeking  to  end  emi- 
gration of  the  educated  Jews. 

The  only  hope  of  rescinding  the  tax 
is  if  massive  political  and  economic  pres- 
sure can  be  mounted  in  the  'West.  This  is 
what  we,  as  Members  of  Congress  must 
do  to  stop  this  barbaric  ransom  of  hu- 
mans. These  Soviet  Jews  have  no  inten- 
tion of  paying  the  ransom.  They  feel 
that  if  the  initial  money  is  paid,  there 
will  be  no  limit  to  the  further  demands 
made  on  these  Jews  before  they  can  ob- 
tain their  visas. 

There  must,  therefore,  be  economic 
reprisals  against  tlie  Soviet  Union.  We 
must  make  it  clear  to  the  Russians  that 
they  will  receive  credii^  and  new  trade 
deals  only  if  these  new  visa  restrictions 
are  removed.  I  will  not  vote  for  any  new 
trade  concessions  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  I  do  not  see  how  many  Members  of 
Congress  can.  in  good  conscience,  do  so 
either,  as  long  as  these  high  fees  are 
imposed  on  persons  wishing  to  emigrate. 
If  the  Russians  will  not  bow  to  world 
pubhc  opinion,  perhaps  they  will  submit 
to  economic  pressure.  Congress  has  the 
power  and  special  constitutional  re.<:pon- 
sibilities  in  this  area.  Legislatively   we 
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lave  authority  to  deal  with  Eximbank 
?redits,  most-favored-nation  treatment, 
ind  overseas  private  investment  corpo- 
rations. 

The  Soviet  action  has  already  had  an 
?flfect  on  the  Russian  Jewish  commimity. 
ifoung  people  have  begun  withdrawing 
'rom  universities  and  are  refusing  to 
(ven  begin  their  studies.  For  tlie  men. 
his  means  army  duty  which  amounts  to 
m  8-year  obligation.  This,  of  course, 
neans  that  there  Is  no  chance  to  emi- 
rrate  elsewhere  for  that  8-year  period. 
Uso.  parents  whose  children  have  served 
ire  frequently  prevented  from  emigrat- 
ng. 

The  U.S.  Government  must  take  steps 
o  prove  to  the  Russians  that  economi- 
*  ally  it  will  be  counterproductive  to  con- 
in  ue  to  impose  this  levy.  And,  we  must 
i.ssure  the  Russian  Jews  that  we  are 
!  (lore  Interested  In  protecting  their  lives 
than  we  are  in  selling  commodities  to 
the  country  holding  them  hostage. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  a  great 
]  irivilege  for  me  to  join  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  today  in  reintroducing  the 
]  Yeedom  of  Emigration  Act. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  over  230 
]  f embers — a  majority  of  the  House — are 
sponsoring  this  legislation.  This  over- 
V  helming  support  should  give  clear  wam- 
iig  to  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union 
t  hat  the  VS.  Congress  ryUl  not  stand  idly 
I  y  while  they  continue  to  practice  repres- 
s  ion  and  cultural  genocide  against  their 
» ewish  citizens. 

The  legislation  which  we  are  intro- 
cucing  today  would  prohibit  expanded 
t  -ade  with  Russia  imtil  Soviet  Jews  are 
g  ranted  freedom  to  emigrate  to  the  coun- 
t  T  of  their  choice.  Specifically,  it  would 
Tistrain  most-favored-nation  status  or 
s  jecial  trade  privileges  to  any  coxmtry  in 
E  ast-West  trade  until  such  time  as  that 
cjuntry  eliminates  discriminatory  emi- 
g  ration  policies. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress  who  also 
.s  wnsored  this  bill  in  the  last  Congress. 

1  have  noted  no  Indication  of  any  change 
ii  I  emigration  policy  by  the  Soviet  Union 
s  nee  we  adjourned  last  October.  In- 
himiane  restrictions  on  emigration  are 
s  ill  In  force,  particularly  against  Jews 
w  ishing  to  leave  for  Israel.  Indeed,  just 

2  weeks  ago  the  Soviet  Union  saw  fit 
t(  formalize  its  repressive  policies  by  pub- 
li  ;hing  exit  rates  in  the  official  records. 
1  he  education  taxes  which  must  be  paid 
b  r  a  person  wishing  to  leave  Russia  run 
u )  to  a  fantastic  $18,000  per  person  de- 
p  Tiding  upon  the  level  of  education  at- 
t£  ined  by  the  prospective  emigrant. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Soviets  liave 
bien  formalizing  their  new  emigration 
P'llicy,  there  have  been  numerous  re- 
pi  irts  of  new  commercial  negotiations, 
tride  agreements,  and  investment  com- 
m  tments  between  the  United  States  and 
R  Jssia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Government  has  an 
oiportimity  in  this  situation  to  assert 
ni  )ral  leadership  by  refusing  to  proceed 
w  th  expanded  East-West  trade  until  the 
S(  ivlet  Union  clearly  recognizes  the  basic 
hi  iman  rights  of  all  its  citizens. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Soviet 
U  lion.  In  light  of  the  action  we  are  tak- 
in  J  today,  will  cease  to  enforce  the  head 
ta<  on  emigi-ants.  However,  in  the  ab 
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sence  of  a  clear  and  quick  change  in 
Soviet  policy,  I  urge  the  House  to  move 
promptly  to  enact  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  add 
my  voice  in  suppc  t  6l  the  Freedom  of 
Emigration  Act  which  is  being  intro- 
duced today.  Under  the  able  leadership 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Vanik> 
more  than  230  of  our  colleagues  have 
already  joined  in  this  vitally  important 
effort  to  help  eliminate  repressive  and 
discriminatory  emigration  policies  of 
nations  of  the  world. 

Freedom  of  movement  should  be  the 
birthright  of  ever>-  citizen  of  the  world. 
However,  in  all  too  many  cases,  restric- 
tive policies  have  infringed  on  this  basic 
human  freedom.  Unfortunately,  the 
basis  for  such  restrictions  is  often 
grounded  in  religious  persecution  and 
racial  intolerance. 

As  one  who  has  spoken  out  forcefully 
wherever  and  whenever  such  practices 
exist,  I  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to 
begin  to  consider  this  legislation  im- 
mediately. While  the  intent  of  this 
measure  is  clearly  to  aid  in  the  removal 
of  the  criminal  and  unconscionable  head 
tax  being  levied  on  emigrating  Jews  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  its  adoption  would  be 
a  signal  to  the  family  of  nations  that 
the  United  States  will  place  principle 
above  profit. 

For  too  long  now.  the  United  States  has 
spoken  one  way  on  moral  questions,  and 
acted  another  way  in  trading  agreements 
with  other  nations.  By  prohibiting  most 
favored  nation  treatment  and  commer- 
cial agreements  with  any  nation  that 
denies  its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate, 
the  United  States  is  using  more  than 
merely  its  reserve  of  moral  suasion,  it  Is 
rightfully  seeking  justice  by  attacking 
conditions  to  the  benefits  of  trade. 

I  believe  that  the  introduction  of  this 
legislation,  particularly  with  its  wide, 
bipartisan  support,  will  make  it  clear  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  special  consider- 
ation in  economic  terms  cannot  be 
gained  without  certain  concessions  In 
human  terms.  We  are  not  seeking  to 
interfere  in  what  is  often  called  an  •'in- 
ternal" matter.  Rather,  we  are  asking, 
perhaps  even  demanding,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations  whom  we  refer 
to  as  "most  favored  '  will  not  restrict 
their  people's  basic  freedom  of  emigra- 
tion. I  feel  that  we  should  not  extend 
most-favored  nation  status  to  the  Soviet 
Union  unless  and  until  they  eliminate 
their  restructive  and  discriminatory  emi- 
gration laws. 

I  want  to  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  (Mr.  Vank;  for  the  active  role 
he  has  played  in  gaining  such  over- 
whelming support  for  this  bill  and  I 
hope  that  we  will  adopt  this  measuie  in 
the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed 
proud  to  be  among  the  258  sponsors  of 
the  Fi-eedom  of  Emigration  Act  of  1973. 
I  think  it  is  especially  significant  that 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Repi-esentatives  have  seen  fit  to  ex- 
press their  concern  and  desire  to  take 
action  in  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry. 

Tliis  measure  is  designed  to  restrain 
trading  privileges  or  most-favored-na- 
tion status  with  any  nation  in  East- West 
trade  until  that  country  has  abandoned 
any  discriminatory  eoiigration  policies. 


Obviously  the  main  thrust  of  the  bill 
is  aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has 
persisted  in  maintaining  harsh  and  un- 
warranted taxes  on  the  thousands  of  So- 
viet Jews  wanting  only  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. 

I  have  often  spoken  out  against  the 
situation  that  exists  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  during  the  92d  Congress  introduced 
legislation  condemning  this  action.  I  am 
anxious  to  see  that  Congress  takes  every 
appropriate  action  to  relieve  those  Jews 
who  want  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

Within  the  past  2  weeks  the  Soviet 
Union  formalized  its  repressive  policies 
By  publishing  the  exit  rates  In  their  offi- 
cial records  it  became  clear  that  nothing 
short  of  massive  world  pressure  can  force 
a  shift  in  their  policy. 

The  education  taxes  that  must  be  paid 
by  a  person  wishing  to  leave  Russia  can 
nm  as  high  as  $18,000  per  person  de- 
pending on  the  level  of  education  that 
the  prospective  emigrant  has  attained. 

The  Soviet  Union  may  choose  to  ignore 
the  concerns  of  its  Jewish  citizens,  but 
we  all  realize  that  they  are  extremely 
well  aware  of  the  realities  of  interna- 
tional politics. 

It  can  be  suppossed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  using  the  emigration  tax  to  try 
and  gain  some  diplomatic  advantage  as 
a  bargaining  chip.  If  they  were  to  re- 
treat from  the  education  tax  policy  it 
could  be  construed  as  a  concession.  Thus, 
in  addition  to  being  subjected  to  an  un- 
fair tax,  Soviet  Jews  are  also  being  used 
as  political  pawns. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  take  appropriate  action  to 
rectify  this  imfair  tax  on  Soviet  Jews 
wishing  to  leave  Russia,  not  only  as  a 
matter  of  humanitarianism  but  also  in  re- 
sponse to  the  need  for  better  relations 
between  oiur  countries. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  THE  FREEDOM 
OP  EMIGRATION  ACT  OP  1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drdjan) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  Senator  Jackson.  Congress- 
man Vanik,  and  Congressman  Wilbur 
Mills  upon  the  initiative  and  leadership 
they  have  displayed  on  this  urgent  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  full  of  hope 
for  the  oppressed  Jewish  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  now  appears  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  will  take  finn  and  direct 
action  to  end  the  outrageous  education 
tax  exit  visa  fees  that  have  been  imposed 
since  last  Augiist  upon  Soviet  Jews  wish- 
ing to  emigrate. 

Two  bundled  fifty-one  Representatives 
have  now  sponsored  Congressman  Van- 
iK's  Freedom  of  Emigration  Act.  This  bill 
will  prevent  the  granting  of  most  favor- 
ed nation  trading  status,  or  other  trade 
privileges,  to  any  nation — particularly 
the  Soviet  Union — which  does  not  allow 
its  citizens  the  right  to  freely  emigrate 
with  only  a  nominal  charge.  Seventy -five 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  sponsored 
a  similar  bill,  introduced  by  Senator 
Jackson. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  we 
should   speak    out    against    the   Soviet 
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Union's  emigration  policies  at  this  time. 
For  a  litUe  more  than  3  weeks  ago  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union,  defy- 
ing the  pressures  of  world  opinion,  pub- 
lished an  official  decree  on  the  subject  of 
the  notorious  education  tax.  This  decree 
reads  as  follows : 

citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  who  leave  for  per- 
manent residence  abroad — except  for  those 
moving  to  socialist  countries — are  required 
to  repay  the  government  expenditures  for 
their  training  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education,  postgraduate  studies,  medical  in- 
ternship and  advanced  military  education  and 
for  the  award  of  corresponding  academic 
degrees. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
are  familiar  with  the  outrageous  exit 
visa  fee  system.  In  addition  to  a  fee  of 
400  rubles — $480 — for  a  visa  to  a  non- 
Communist  country  and  500  rubles — 
$600 — fee  automatically  added  for  re- 
noimcing  Soviet  citizenship,  prospective 
emigrants  are  required  by  this  law  to 
reimburse  the  Soviet  State  for  the  costs 
of  their  education.  This  so-called  reim- 
bursement charge  starts  with  a  fee  of 
3,600  rubles — $4.320 — for  a  graduate  of 
a  trade  Institute.  The  normal  fee  for  a 
university  graduate  is  12,500  rubles — 
$15,000.  The  maximum  charge,  for  a 
scholar  with  a  doctoral  degree,  is  31,000 
rubles — $37,400. 

The  fees  are  completely  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  average  Soviet  citizen;  the 
average  monthly  income  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  only  about  $153. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  fees  are 
specifically  targeted  at 'the  Jewish  citi- 
zens of  the  Soviet  Union.  While  the  visa 
fee  schedule  Is  supposedly  being  levied 
on  all  Soviets  wishing  to  emigrate.  In 
practice  the  Jews  bear  the  brunt  of  this 
repressive  policy.  Jews  constitute  the 
principal  group  seeking  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  More  than  31,000  So- 
viet Jews  emigrated,  mostly  to  Israel, 
during  1972. 

In  addition,  Jews  are  the  most  highly 
educated  of  the  ethnic  minorities  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  According  to  Soviet 
sources,  one-fourth  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
Jewish  population  of  over  2  million  has 
had  education  beyond  the  high  school 
level.  There  are  100,000  Jewish  college 
students — in  percentage  terms  there  are 
nearly  twice  as  many  Jewish  students  as 
non-Jewish  students. 

In  addition,  the  exit  visa  fees  cannot 
be  looked  at  as  an  isolated  example  of 
repression.  Even  since  the  Mideast  War 
of  1967,  and  particularly  after  1970,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  exercised  increasingly 
harsh  policies  upon  its  Jewish  citizens. 
In  June  of  last  year  the  Soviet  Union 
jammed  the  "Voice  of  Israel"  radio 
transmission.  Conscription  of  Jews  into 
the  Soviet  Army  has  been  markedly  in- 
creased. Restrictions  have  been  placed 
upon  the  teaching  of  Hebrew  In  private 
Jewish  schools.  Jews  who  protested  these 
Government  actions  have  been  subject 
to  interrogation  and  loss  of  employment. 
Some  have  become,  along  with  their  non- 
Jewish  "activist"  counterparts,  "non- 
persons." 

Perhaps  in  an  attempt  to  defuse  the 
pressures  of  world  opinion,  in  recent 
weeks  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  appears  to  have  modified  the  visa 
fee  schedule  for  certain  circumstances. 


Provisions  have  been  made  to  waive  the 
education  tax  for  pensioners  and  In- 
valids who  wanted  to  emigrate  and  to 
reduce  the  taxes  for  others  on  a  sliding 
scale,  depending  on  the  number  of  years 
they  had  worked  subsequent  to  their 
education.  According  to  Soviet  sources, 
these  provisions  could  result  in  a  re- 
duction of  up  to  75  percent  of  the  tax 
amount. 

In  addition  to  these  new  provisions, 
which  are  obviously  slanted  against  more 
educated  Jews,  the  capricious  and  arbi- 
trary administration  of  the  education  tax 
requirement  has  had  the  result  of  limit- 
ing the  Jewish  emigration  to  primarily 
working  class  people,  clerical  workers, 
those  in  service  trades,  and  the  elderly. 
Relatively  few  of  the  more  educated 
Jews  have  been  able  to  leave — especially 
those  who  are  scientists  or  engineers.  Not 
that  these  more  educated  Jews  do  not 
want  to  leave;  in  fact,  Israeli  authorities 
have  estimated  that  80,000  new  invita- 
tions for  emigration  have  gone  out  to 
Soviet  families,  and  that  at  least  one  per- 
son in  one-third  of  these  families  has 
had  a  imiversity  education. 

The  education  tax  has  been  combined 
with  a  seemingly  irrational  administra- 
tion to  make  the  emigration  process  close 
to  impossible,  particularly  for  educated 
Jews.  Even  before  the  imposition  of  the 
education  tax,  the  requirements  for  emi- 
gration were  so  demanding  as  to  be 
Kafkaesque.  The  first  step  in  emigration 
is  to  receive  an  invitation  from  a  blood 
relative  residing  in  the  country  of  des- 
tination. This  step  is  often  complicated 
by  delays  and  nondeliveries  in  the  postal 
system.  Next,  a  prospective  emigrant 
must  obtain  the  consent  of  his  immediate 
family  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus  one  ob- 
jecting member  of  a  family  can  effec- 
tively prevent  another  member  from 
emigrating. 

The  prospective  emigrant  is  required 
by  law  to  obtain  a  character  reference 
from  his  employer.  Requesting  such  a 
reference  often  brings  immediate  dis- 
missal from  work  and  social  ostracism.  In 
fact,  the  applicant  can  be  imprisoned  if 
he  remains  unemployed  and  falls  into 
the  category  of  a  social  parasite.  An 
example  of  this  situation — which  gives 
the  lie  to  the  Soviet  claim  that  an  edu- 
cation tax  is  necessary  to  prevent  a 
brain  drain — is  the  case  of  Prof.  Ben- 
jamin Levich,  a  leading  electrochemical 
scientist  and  a  member  of  the  prestigious 
Soviet  Academy  of  the  Sciences.  As  a 
result  of  his  protests  against  the  emi- 
gration policy,  and  his  own  efforts  to 
emigrate,  he  has  lost  his  job  and  has 
been  denied  scientific  privileges. 

The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
has  raised  a  number  of  defenses  for  the 
education  tax.  It  is  claimed  that  people 
have  an  obligation  to  reimburse  the  state 
for  the  costs  of  their  education.  This 
argument,  which  presumes  free  educa- 
tion, neglects  the  fact  that  education 
has  not  always  been  free  under  the  Soviet 
system  and  was  in  fact  quite  costly  dur- 
ing the  Stalin  era.  No  allowance  is  made 
for  those  who  might  have  paid  for  their 
education.  What  is  more,  this  argument 
is  made  inconsistent  by  the  fact  that  the 
education  tax  is  required  only  for  those 
wishing  to  emigrate  to  non-Communist 


countries.  In  addition.  Soviet  law  already 
requires  that  every  Soviet  citizen  who 
has  received  a  higher  education  is  obliged 
to  spend  3  years  in  government  service. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  also  said  that 
the  education  tax  is  justifiable  on  the 
grounds  of  national  security.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  very  few  potential 
emigrants  could  be  classified  as  being 
involved  in  work  actually  involvinf?  na- 
tional security — and  this  small  number 
hardly  justifies  the  imposition  of  a  gen- 
eral tax. 

The  Soviet  Government  also  purports 
to  fear  a  brain  drain,  but  as  has  been 
demonstrated  in  innumerable  cases,  they 
inflict  a  brain  drain  upon  themselves — 
by  depriving  Jewish  scientists  and  intel- 
lectuals the  right  to  work  if  they  attempt 
to  emigrate — even  if  they  do  not  succeed. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  claims  that 
other  countries  have  similar  exit  fees  and 
imply  that  such  a  tax  is  an  accepted  in- 
ternational practice.  In  fact,  the  Soviet 
Union's  tax  is  many  thousands  of  dollars 
greater  than  even  the  worst  of  the  few 
other  countries  that  have  exit  fees  that 
could  be  greater  than  nominal. 

The  failures  of  the  Soviet  Union's  ra- 
tionalizations suggest  that  there  are 
other  motives  involved.  Traditional  So- 
viet anti-Semitism  cannot  be  overlooked. 
But  more  cynical  reasons  abound. 

When  Soviet  officials  advised  American 
Jews  last  year  that  they  can  pay  the  costs 
imposed  upon  their  Russian  brethren, 
and  then  implemented  a  sub.'=tantial  sur- 
charge upon  payment  in  foreign  cur- 
rency, it  became  clear  that  educated  Jews 
were  being  held  for  ransom — to  be  paid 
in  foreign  currency  since  the  Soviet  Jews 
cannot  pay  the  tax  on  their  own.  The 
Soviet  Union's  need  for  foreign  currency 
has  grown  sharply  in  recent  years,  wliile 
its  earnings  have  not  kept  pace.  Foreign 
currency  is  needed  to  finance  the  new 
Soviet  international  trade  agreements — 
such  as  the  mammoth  $900  million  grain 
deal  with  the  United  States.  Thus  the 
Soviet  Government  has  developed  a  new 
export  commodity — educated  Jews. 

In  addition,  it  is  probable  that  the  So- 
viet Union  hopes  to  gain  some  sort  of 
diplomatic  advantage  from  the  use  of 
the  education  tax  as  a  bargaining  chiij 
Retreat  from  the  education  tax  poHcv 
could  be  used  as  a  concession  in  inter- 
national diplomacy.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
being  held  for  ransom  as  an  export  com- 
modity, educated  Soviet  Jews  are  being 
used  as  political  pawns. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union  may  be 
insensitive  to  the  concerns  of  its  Jewish 
citizens,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
oblivious  to  the  realities  of  international 
politics.  The  Soviet  Union  carmot  afford 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  has  gone  on  record  in  op- 
position to  these  repressive  emigration 
policies.  The  Soviet  Union  knows  that 
successful  completion  of  the  recently 
negotiated  trade  agreements,  ranging 
from  wheat  to  natural  gas,  depend  on 
receiving  certain  trade  concessions  from 
the  United  States — concessions  that  are 
effectively  controlled  by  Congress. 

Under  the  new  trade  agreement  tlie 
Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  repay  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  its  World  War  II  lend- 
lease  debt,  in  return  for  American  action 
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to  grant  the  Soviet  Union  most-favored- 
nation — MFN — trading  status.  This  ac- 
tion would  exempt  the  Soviet  Union  from 
the  Hawley-Smoot  tariffs,  under  which 
Soviet-American  trade  is  now  regiJated, 
in  favor  of  the  lower  rates  of  the  non- 
discriminatory MFN  treatment.  In  ad- 
dition, the  trade  agreements  will  require 
extension  of  Export-Import  Bank — Ex- 
imbank — credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
OPIC  credit  guarantees  for  the  export  of 
American  goods  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

Congress  alone  controls  the  granting  of 
most-favored-natlon  treatment,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
\irtually  no  chance  whatsoever  to  re- 
ceive this  trade  advantage  unless  it  re- 
peals the  education  tax  immediately  and 
in  full.  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress 
will  settle  for  any  half-measures.  Suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments, which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
both  the  Soviet  and  American  peoples, 
clearly  depend  on  a  speedy  and  com- 
plete end  to  the  ransom  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Government  will  take  the  requisite  ac- 
tion soon  to  remove  this  hurdle  from  the 
path  of  improved  Soviet- American  rela- 
tions. But  the  great  goal  of  international 
peace  must  not  prevent  us  from  respond- 
ing to  Injustice  where  we  see  it.  The  So- 
viet Union's  policies  toward  its  Jewish 
citizens  wishing  to  emigrate  represent  a 
callous  injustice,  and  it  is  out  of  a  sense 
Df  conscience  that  I  say — as  251  other 
Representatives  have  said— that  I  will 
not  support  any  further  trade  Initiatives 
with  the  Soviet  Union  until  this  injustice 
is  rooted  out. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
»ngratulate  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
he  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Driuan)  and  to  express  to  him  my  ap- 
jreciatlon  for  his  tremendous  contribu- 
ion  and  dedication  to  this  bill,  and  the 
lumane  cause  which  it  represents. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
he  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio. 


3IG        CARS— MORE        POLLUTION; 
SMALL  CARS— LESS  POLLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
)revious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  tMr.  D.\melson>  is 
:  ecognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
1  he  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
•rotection  Agency.  William  D.  Ruckels- 
liaus,  announced  a  plan  to  ration  gaso- 
i  Ine  in  south  California,  the  general  reac- 
1  ion  across  the  coimti-y  was  either  '"They 
1  rill  never  go  through  with  it,"  or  "Thank 
( oodness  it  did  not  happen  here."  But 
the  fact  is  that,  under  present  condi- 
tions. EPA  may  have  no  choice  but  to  go 
I  hrough  with  their  plan,  and  it  may  not 
1 «  long  until  other  metropolitan  areas  in 
the  United  States  are  confronted  with 
t  he  identical  situation. 

Congress  established  air  quality  staud- 
:  rds  for  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
j  Jation.  and  we  should  not  shy  from  these 
1  oals  unless  we  truly  have  no  other  prac- 
tical  choice.  The  situation  in  south  Cali- 


fornia is  one  in  which  we  have  a  large 
population,  an  extraordinary  number  of 
automobiles,  and  very  little  mass  trans- 
portation. It  has  been  estimated  that  up 
to  75  percent  of  vehicle  miles  traveled  In 
southern  California  are  work-related. 
Yet,  the  Administrator  of  EPA  has  found 
that  even  "if  all  available  measures  are 
taken  to  reduce  reactive  hydrocarbon 
emissions  from  individual  motor  vehi- 
cles and  stationary  soiuxes,  the  ambient 
air  quality  standard  for  photochemical 
oxidants  will  still  be  exceeded  in  the 
basin  approximately  90  days  per  year  in 
1977,"  and  that  a  reduction  of  over  80 
percent  in  vehicle  miles  traveled  will  be 
required  to  achieve  compliance  with  1977 
air  quality  standards. 

Obviously,  if  75  percent  of  the  travel  is 
work  related  but  travel  will  have  to  be 
reduced  by  80  percent  In  order  to  achieve 
air  quality  standards  during  the  summer 
months,  the  economy  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia will  be  up  on  blocks  from  May  to 
October.  As  a  practical  matter,  this  would 
destroy  our  economy — destroy  southern 
California.  Even  a  superb  system  of  mass 
transportation  in  southern  California,  If 
there  were  one.  would  be  unlikely  to  re- 
duce automobile  traffic  by  the  required 
80  percent.  It  would  help,  but  It  would 
not  meet  the  need. 

There  is  one  option  we  have  not  ex- 
plored. We  have  been  working  on  con- 
trolling the  quality  of  the  emissions  of 
our  automobiles,  but  not  much  thought 
has  been  given  to  reducing  the  total 
quantity  of  those  emissions  by  reducing 
the  size  of  the  automobiles  which  pro- 
duce those  emissions.  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  even  without  smog  control  devices, 
a  reduction  in  size  of  automobiles  would 
significantly  reduce  fuel  consumption 
and  consequent  air  pollution. 

There  is  now  a  large  and  giowlng 
body  of  evidence  that  our  big  American 
cars,  because  of  their  size,  weight,  and 
power,  cause  more  pollution  than  is  nec- 
essary, consume  more  of  our  irreplace- 
able petroleum  and  mineral  resources 
than  is  necessary,  take  up  more  space 
than  is  necessary,  and  are  more  likely  to 
get  into  an  accident. 

At  the  present  time,  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  automobiles  on  Ameri- 
can roads  are  what  is  called  standard- 
size  automobiles,  which  are  actually 
quite  large.  The  reputation  of  these 
large  automobiles  for  fuel  consumption 
is  notorious.  And  for  every  gallon  of  gas- 
oline which  is  burned,  there  is  a  corre- 
sponding volume  of  exhaust  discharged 
into  the  air. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  an  increa.se  of  only 
500  pounds  in  car  weight  can  decrea.se 
an  auto's  miles-per-gallon  by  14  per- 
cent. A  5.000-pound  automobile  con- 
sumes 100  percent  more  gas  than  its 
2.500-pound  coimterpart.  We  must  also 
note  that  the  heavier  car  requires  100 
percent  more  metal  in  its  manufacture. 
When  I  inquired  on  this  subject  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  nearly  a 
year  ago.  Secretary  Volpe  resixjnded 
that— 

If  it  cap.  be  assumed  that  small  cars  have 
the  same  travel  pattern.s  as  the  standard 
American  car.  then  the  difference  in  air  pol- 
lution becomes  a  function  of  the  difference 

in  fuel  consumption.  The  small  car  consumes 


considerably  less  fuel  because  of  its  much 
lower  weight.  There  is  probably  an  added 
advantage  In  that  fewer  of  tbem  have  auto- 
matic transmissions,  power  brakes,  power 
steering  and  air  conditioning.  I  am  not  sure 
to  what  extent  this  applies  to  the  American 
made  subcompacts. 

This,  of  course,  has  a  significant  effect 
on  the  total  amount  of  pollutants  a  mo- 
tor vehicle  will  discharge  Into  the  air, 
but  it  is  also  important  with  respect  to 
our  fuel  shortage  problem.  For  example, 
if  the  weight  on  an  automobile  were 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  2,500  pounds, 
EPA  estimates  the  total  projected  gaso- 
line consumption  for  the  year  1985  would 
be  reduced  to  the  level  which  Is  now 
estimated  for  1975.  This  would  reduce 
our  air  pollution  problem  to  the  level 
where  the  rationing  which  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus  has  threatened  would  be  unneces- 
sary. This  would  also  reduce  crude  oil 
imports  by  2.1  million  barrels  per  day 
in  1985  and  would  reduce  our  projected 
balance-of -payments  deficit  by  $2.3  bil- 
lion annually  at  current  prices. 

And  this  is  a  most  important  fact. 
Even  apart  from  a  deficit  trade  balance, 
the  energy  crisis — the  fuel  shortage— in 
America  today  has  reached  giave  pro- 
portions. Tlie  shortage  has  passed  the 
stage  of  being  worrisome — it  is  critical. 
America's  need  for  fuel  has  outstripped 
her  available  resources  so  far  that  we  are 
now  a  fuel-importing  nation.  America 
is  literally  "nmning  out  of  gas."  We  no 
longer  can  afford  automobiles  that  con- 
sume gasoline  at  the  rate  of  8  or  9  miles 
to  the  gallon,  when  it  is  reasonable  and 
possible  to  operate  at  20  or  25  miles  to  the 
gallon. 

I  also  note  that  car  size  is  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  highway  safety.  Small 
cars  Iiave  less  accidents,  as  evidenced  by 
statistics  and  also  by  the  fact  that  in- 
suiance  companies  have  lower  rates  for 
small  cars.  For  example,  a  1969  study 
of  accidents  on  the  Gaiden  State  Park- 
way in  New  Jersey  showed  that,  while 
small  cars  comprised  35  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  cars  using  the  parkway, 
they  were  involved  in  only  24  percent  of 
the  accidents.  When  small  cars  are  in- 
volved in  accidents,  the  Injuries  to  the 
occupants  are  usually  more  serious,  but 
I  suspect  that  this  Is  because  the  odds 
are  two-to-one  that  when  a  smaller  car 
collides  with  another  vehicle,  it  will 
collide  with  a  larger  vehicle,  if  only  be- 
cause there  are  twice  as  many  large  vehi- 
cles. A  collision  between  two  small  cars 
would  not  result  in  as  serious  an  injury 
as  would  a  collision  between  a  small  car 
and  a  large  car. 

I  will  also  concede  that  a  larger  car 
will  liave  an  advantage  over  a  small  car 
in  a  collision  with  a  fixed  object,  but 
I  think  this  disadvantage  will  decrease 
in  the  future  as  we  continue  to  move 
these  deadly  fixed  obstructions  away 
from  the  roadsides  or  replace  them  with 
such  things  as  breakaway  utihty  poles. 

In  addition  to  considerations  of  pollu- 
tion, fuel  consumption,  foreign  trade 
deficits,  and  highway  safety,  the  size  of 
cars  is  also  a  factor  in  the  overcrowding 
of  city  streets  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
parking  in  our  urban  areas.  Right  now, 
because  of  the  size  of  cars,  the  average 
parking  stall  is  18  feet  in  length,  while 
a  suitable  stall  for  small  cars  is  15  feet. 
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Thus,  designing  for  small  cats  would 
give  us  about  a  15-percaat  increase  in 
available  parking  spaces.  Tbe  size  of  cars 
may  ev  en  have  a  relationship  to  our  need 
for  additional  highway  construction.  Ad- 
ditionalb',  I  feel  that  smaller  cars  may 
be  able  to  use  alternative  powerplants 
more  efficiently,  such  as  the  much 
wished  for  electric  power,  which  is 
luisuitable  for  a  big,  heavy  car. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduced 
yesterday,  House  Joint  Resolution  301, 
would  authd'ize  a  $2  million,  1-year 
study  of  this  problem  by  the  Departm^it 
of  Transportation.  It  would  empower 
the  Department  to  call  upon  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  with  expertise  in  this  mat- 
ter, such  as  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, tbe  Departm^it  of  the  Interior, 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  others. 

In  addition,  the  study  would  consider 
the  most  effective  means  of  effecting  a 
reduction  in  car  size,  either  by  establish- 
ing a  maximum  permissible  size,  or  by 
such  devices  as  Increasing  gasoline  taxes 
or  imposing  other  taxes  on  cars  in  pro- 
portion to  their  weight  to  make  small 
cars  the  only  practical  alternative  for  a 
car  buyer.  Whatever  the  most  effective 
means  is,  we  will  have  a  thorough  study 
at  our  disposal  so  that  we  can  make  aa 
Intelligent  judgment. 

A  text  of  House  Joint  Resc^ution  301 
foDows: 

HJ.  Re3.  301 
Joint  resolution  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Tran^>artatlon  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive Btvt&j  Of  the  relationsliip  of  motor  ve- 
bicla  ttiMt  to  air  poUutloa,  fnel  eonsump- 
tlon,  and  motor  vehicle  accidents,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Whereas  Ooogreu  finds  and  declare*  that 
adherence  to  air  quality  ataodants  astab- 
liBbed  by  Va*  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  Is  vital  to  tbe  bealtu  vuX  safety  of  tlie 
Nation:  and 

Whereas  motor  vehicles  and  passenger 
atitomobUes  using  Internal  ctHnbtistloa  en- 
gines are  a  major  source  of  atr  polltttion  and 
a  major  nnnmvmtT  ot  pctideiim  i^odticts; 
and 

Whereas  adequate  supplies  ot  petzolexmi 
and  metals  are  essential  for  tbs  common  de- 
fense and  welfare  of  tbe  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  physical  rttm*wtr>TM  of  an 
avttomoblle  and  the  size  ot  Its  engine  bas 
a  direct  relationship  to  its  consnmptiixi  of 
fuel  and  tlis  quantity  of  its  emiaslopg.  and 
WbarsBS  tlisre  Is  a  growing  body  of  crl- 
dence  that  tb»  sIbb  c€  antamobllas  la  •  aig- 
nifleant  factor  In  Ikighway  safety,  congastlon 
of  urban  roadways,  and  tbs  sbortage  of  sixto- 
moblle  parking  places  in  urban  areas:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

KemUved  fry  the  Senate  tmd  House  of  Kep- 
reaentattoa  of  the  United  Stmtes  of  Awterif 
in  Congress  assembled, 

•nsT  AVD  mrEsncanon 

Sscnoir  1.  (a)  The  Secntary  of  Trans- 
portattea  (bereinaft«r  in  Ukis  Joint  resolu- 
tion referred  to  a&  the  "Secretary"),  in  con- 
sultation with  the  agencies  represented  on 
the  adrlaory  committee  established  tinder 
section  4,  shau  oandoet  a  comprobonstT* 
study  and  InTcstlsstkm  o<  tiie  relstkMKlilp 
of  motor  vebicls  siae  to  the  puttie  interest. 
Such  study  and  Investigation  staaU  <Tu»i^^>vt 
conslderatLon  of — 

f  1)  the  relationAip  between  motor  rehlcle 
size  and — 

<A)  poUvtUm  tt  tte  atr  and  other  com- 
ponents  of  tiM  •nTimnaeat; 

(B)   consumption  ot  the  Nation's  supply 
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of  petroleum,  metals,  and  other  nonrenew- 
able resources; 

(C)  the  rate  and  frequency  of  motor  ve- 
hicle accidents  and  the  costs,  injuries,  and 
fatalities  attendant  thereto; 

(D)  the  shortage  of  motor  vehicle  parking 
spaces  in  urtian  and  metropolitan  areas; 

(E)  the  need  for  additional  hl^way  con- 
struction: 

(P)  the  congestion  of  urban  roadways; 

{Q)  the  needs  of  motor  vehicle  users; 

(H)  the  automobile  manufacturing  hidus- 
try,  motor  vehicle  insurance  costs,  and  tiie 
various  industries  and  businesses  which  sup- 
ply servloes  and  goods  required  for  the  maln- 
tenance,  <q>eratlon,  and  manufacture  of 
motor  vehicles;  and 

(1)  the  feaslbUity  of  motor  vehicle  power 
plants  other  than  Internal  combustion 
engines; 

(2)  whether  a  reduction  of  motor  vehicle 
size  would  be  in  the  public  interest;  and 

(3)  the  passible  means  of  reducing  the 
size  of  motor  vehMea,  such  as  through  the 
power  at  Congress  to  tax  or  to  regulate  Inter- 
state and  foreign  oranmerce  or  in  any  other 
way,  and  the  relative  coets  and  benefits  of 
each  such  means,  monetary  or  otherwise. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  interim 
reports  from  time  to  time  to  Xite  Congress 
and  to  the  President  and  a  final  report  not 
later  than  twelve  months  after  the  da'te  of 
approval  of  this  Joint  resolntlon.  Such  final 
report  shall  contain  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  findings,  conclusions,  and  reconunends- 
tlons  of  the  Secretary,  and  may  propose  such 
legislation  or  otbcr  acticm  as  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary  to  carry  out  his  recom- 
mendations. 

AOMIMISTSATIVE    POWERS 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  carry  out  his  fuuctioua 
under  this  joint  resolution,  tbe  Secretary  is 
authorized  to— 

(1)  i^tpoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  employees  as  be  deems  necessary  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointment  in  tlie 
coii4>etitive  service  and  without  regard  to 
the  proviaions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
111  of  ch^ier  63  of  such  title  relating  to 
clafisi^cation  and  General  Schedule  i>ay 
rates; 

(3)  obtain  the  aervleea  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  aceordanoe  with  tbe  inrovisioiis 
ot  SBCtloa  nw  at  tttle  B.  United  States  Code. 
but  at  latea  for  Individuals  not  to  exoeed 
$100  per  diem: 

(3>  enter  into  contracts  with  corporations, 
business  firms,  institutions,  and  individuals 
for  the  conduct  of  research  and  surveys  and 
the  preparation  of  reports;  and 

(4)  appoint,  withoot  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  govern- 
ing i^ipfMntments  la  eompetttlve  services. 
sufib  adviaarr  eommltteee,  rqmsentatlvc  of 
tbe  dlrsigcut  intensts  tirvaived.  as  he  deems 
appropriate  for  the  pinpoae  ot  consulting 
with,  and  advising  him. 

Members  of  advisory  committees  appointed 
under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  section,  other 
than  those  regularly  employed  by  the  VM- 
eral  Ooveiument,  while  attending  meetings 
of  such  coramttteea  or  othenrlae  serving  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary,  may  be  com- 
pensated at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  WbOe  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  btwt- 
nees,  each  member  of  such  an  advlsorr  eom- 
mtttee  may  be  allo^Md  travel  expenses,  in- 
ctodlng  per  diem  In  Ueu  ot  subsistence,  as 
avthoriaed  by  section  6703  of  UUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Ooremment 
service  employed  Intermittently.  Members  of 
such  advisory  committees  shall,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  chapter  11  of  Utlc  It,  United  States 
Oods.  be  deemed  to  be  special  Oovexnment 
employees. 


C0OPEH.\T10>r     OF     GOVERNMENT     AGENCIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
request  from  any  department,  agency,  or  In- 
dependent insrrun>entaltty  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  Informatioa  be  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  telnt 
resolution;  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  or  Independent  instrumentality  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  and  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
ttpon  request  made  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Tbe  head  of  any  Federal  department, 
agency,  or  iiMlependent  instniroenUllty  is 
authorized  to  detail,  upon  request  of  the 
Secretary  and  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any 
personnel  of  such  department,  agency,  or 
Independent  instrumentality  to  assist  In  car- 
rying out  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  Joint  resolution. 

GOVERNMENT   ADVtSORT    COMMrTTEE 

Sw.  4.  The  President  shall  appoint  a  Gov- 
ernmental Advisory  Committee  on  the  Im- 
pact ot  Motor  Vehicle  Size  consisting  of  the 
Secretary  who  shall  be  Chairman  and  one 
representative  each  of  the  Departments  of 
Conunerce,  Treasury,  Justice,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Interior,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness, and  such  other  Federal  agencies  a.s  are 
designated  by  tbe  President.  Such  member.^ 
shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  be  person.s 
knowledgeable  In  tbe  fields  of  environmental 
pollution,  natural  resomtxa.  highway  safety, 
and  other  competencies  relevant  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  study.  The  Advisory  Com- 
mittee shall  advise  tbe  Secretary  on  the 
preparation  for  and  the  conduct  of  the  study 
authorized  by  this  Joint  rea<^utlon. 

HrASIIfG     Ain     MIOOUL  llOtr     OT     DOCtTMrWTARY 
CVIUKNCZ 

Sec.  5.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  ot  this  Joint  resoiutloa  the 
Secretary,  or  on  the  autborlsatloa  of  the 
Secretary  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  TransportatloD,  may  bold  such 
hearings,  take  such  testimony,  sit  aiMl  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  administer  siich 
oaths,  and  require,  by  subpena  or  otbenrise. 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  corre^xHidence,  memorandutxw.  con- 
tracts, agreements,  or  other  records  as  tbe 
Secretary,  or  such  officer  or  employee,  deems 
advisable. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provi&ious  o( 
this  Joint  reaoimion,  the  Secretary  ot  lua 
duly  authorized  agent  shall  at  all  reasonable 
times  have  access  to,  and  for  the  ptuposes  of 
examination  the  right  to  copy,  any  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  any  corporation,  irasi- 
ncss  film,  tnstltutlott,  or  todivldnal  having' 
materlala  or  information  relevant  to  tbe 
study  anthonaed  by  this  Joint  resdutioo. 

<c)  TlM  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require 
by  general  or  special  orders,  any  corporation, 
business  firm,  or  individual  or  any  class  or 
such  corporation,  firms,  or  individuals  to 
file,  te  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, reports  or  answers  In  wrtting  to  spe- 
cific questions  rtiatlng  to  the  stndy  antlior- 
Iwd  by  this  Joint  resolution.  Such  reports 
and  answers  shall  be  mads  uiMler  oath  or 
otherwise  and  shall  be  filed  with  tlie  Secre- 
tary within  such  reasonable  period  as  tbe 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(d)  Any  of  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  within  tbe  Jurtodlctlon  of 
whi€;h  an  inquiry  Is  carried  oa  may.  in  case 
of  contumacy  or  refussl  to  obey  a  subpena 
or  order  of  the  Secretary  or  such  oAoer  or 
employee  Issued  under  subsection  <a)  or 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  issue  an  order 
requiring  compliance  therewtth;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  cottrt  may 


be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(e)  Witnesses  sununoned  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

(f)  Any  information  which  Is  reported  to 
or  otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary  or 
such  officer  or  employee  under  this  section 
and  which  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  in  section 
1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
shall  not  be  disclosed  except  to  other  officers 
or  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
their  use  In  carrying  out  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. Nothing  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
authorize  the  withholding  of  information  by 
the  Secretary  (or  any  officer  or  employee 
under  his  control)  from  the  duly  author- 
ized committees  of  the  Congress. 

TEXMINATION 

Sec.  6.  ITie  authority  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  Joint  resolution  shall  terminate 
ninety  days  after  the  submission  of  his  final 
report  under  subsection  (b)   of  section  1. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, without  fiscal  year  limitation,  such 
sums,  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution. 
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DISCRIMINATION  AT  INSTITUTIONS 
OP  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
KToman  from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler) Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  too  long  women  and  mem- 
jers  of  rfu;lal  minorities  have  been  dis- 
;riminated  against  as  employees  and 
acuity  members  at  institutions  of  higher 
^ducation. 

Fortunately,  that  is  now  changing.  Un- 

iler  the  Executive  order   directing  all 

tjntractors  not  only  not  to  discriminate 

mt  to  take  aflOrmative  action  in  redress- 

ng  the  grievances  of  women  and  minori- 

•  les,  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 

ion,  and  Welfare  issued  guidelines  for 

( lolleges  and  universities  last  October. 

Recently,  Wellesley  College,  in  my 
( ongressional  district,  and  its  fine  new 
jiresident.  Barbara  W.  Newell,  joined 
idth  18  other  institutions  of  learning 
i  a  expressing  their  support  of  the  HEW 
guidelines. 

I  commend  the  President,  HEW.  and 
1  he  educators  for  their  joint  recognition 
<  i  an  inequity  in  the  life  of  this  Nation 
ind  their  cooperative  efforts  in  putting 
4n  end  to  it. 

I  include  a  press  release  issued  by  Wel- 
1  jsley  College  annoimcing  the  educators' 
^pport  of  the  policy. 

A  total  of  19  college  and  university 
1  residents  frcmi  as  many  Institutions  In 
various  parts  of  the  country  have  tele- 
i  raphed  to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
and  Secretary  Casper  Weinberger  their 
s  iipport  of  the  affirmative  action  gulde- 
1  nes  on  the  hiring  and  promotion  of 
\romen  and  minority  members  at  insti- 
t  ations  of  higher  education  issued  by  the 
I  department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
welfare. 
The  telegraphed  statement  reads: 
We  the  undersigned  college  educators  wish 
t>  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  principle  of 
a  Dlrnaatlve  action  as  a  means  of  eliminating 
s  rstematlc  discrimination  In  hiring  and  pro- 


motion, and  state  our  support  of  the  HEW 
guidelines  on  affirmative  action  Issued  Octo- 
ber 1,  1972. 

Both  the  east  and  west  coast  are  rep- 
resented on  the  list  of  signers. 

These  are:  John  W.  Ward,  Amherst 
College;  Martha  Peterson,  Barnard  Col- 
lege; Harris  Wofiford,  Bryn  Mawr;  Glenn 
Ferguson,  Clai|c  University;  Louis  C.  Vac- 
caro,  Colby  Jimior  College;  Warren  Hill, 
Connecticut  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation: John  J.  Kemeny,  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege; Charles  R.  Longsworth,  Hampshire 
College;  H.  R.  Branson,  Lincoln  Univer- 
sity. 

Jerome  Wiesner,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Teclinology;  King  V.  Cheek,  Jr., 
Morgan  Stat«  College;  David  B.  Tru- 
man, Mount  Holyoke;  Robert  H.  Atwell 
Pitzer  College:  Yvette  Fallandy,  So- 
noma College;  T.  C.  Mendenhall.  Smith 
College;  Thomas  A.  Smith,  Trinity  Col- 
lege; Burton  C.  Hallowell,  Tufts  Univer- 
sity; Wesley  V.  Posvar.  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  Barbara  W.  Newell,  Welles- 
ley  College. 

When  the  statement  was  issue,  Bar- 
bara W.  Newell,  economist  and  president 
of  Wellesley  explained  that  the  commu- 
nications grew  out  of  the  necessity  to 
maintain  a  national  focus  on  the  needs  of 
minority  groups  and  women. 

I,  myself,  feel  this  Is  not  altruism, 

She  said: 

In  our  complex  society  we  need  all  the 
talent  we  can  muster.  I  do  not  assume  that 
members  of  ethnic  minorities  and  women 
are  by  nature  Inferior. 

The  communications  were  coordinated 
by  Gail  Shea,  assistant  provost  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  and  a  member 
of  an  ad  hoc  group  of  New  England 
women  administrators  who  have  a  spe- 
cial concern  with  upgrading  the  status 
of  women  in  higher  education. 

A  number  of  other  educators  indicated 
support  of  the  statement  or  sent  letters 
and  telegrams  directly  to  Nixon  and 
Weinberger.  Among  these  were  people 
from  Brown,  Connecticut  College.  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut,  Jackson,  Keuka, 
University  of  Maine  at  Portland,  Prince- 
ton. Trinity.  Yale.  Wesleyan,  and  Wil- 
liams. 
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A  NATIONAL  LOTTERY— A  SENSI- 
BLE SOURCE  OP  NEEDED  REVE- 
NUE TO  STATE  AND  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Wyman)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  coun- 
try is  operating  at  a  deficit  that  increases 
every  year.  There  are  not  enough  rev- 
enues to  finance  the  public's  need  for  ad- 
ditional governmental  programs  and 
services.  The  requirement  of  additional 
revenue  is  urgent  at  this  hour  lest  the 
fires  of  inflation  be  further  fed  by  more 
and  more  short-term  borrowing. 

To  have  new  programs  and  to  meet 
these  deficits  we  must  find  new  sources 
of  revenue.  One  source  that  people 
would  contribute  to  with  a  smile  would 
be  a  national  numbers  drawing;  and  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  establish 
a  national  commission  to  conduct  such 


national  drawings  at  least  every  30  days 
or  more  frequently,  as  this  becomes  pos- 
sible through  electronic  equipment  and 
technology. 

No  longer  can  it  be  said  with  even 
a  scintilla  of  credibility  that  national 
numbers  drawing  is  immoral  or  offends 
the  public  conscience.  Honestly  and  ef- 
ficiently conducted  it  can  contribute  mU- 
lions  to  fighting  crime  and  helping  social 
programs. 

People  are  playing  the  numbers  in  the 
United  States  to  the  tune  of  billions  of 
dollars  each  year.  Most  of  this  is  illicit 
traffic  contributing  to  and  financing  or- 
ganized crime. 

If  we  can  operate  an  honest  number 
drawing  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
tamper-proof,  which  can  be  done  the 
proceeds  from  which  give  citizens  a  bet- 
ter pay  than  an  illicit  numbers  bet  the 
public  will  bet  national  and  not  with  the 
underworld.  This  country  should  have 
the  benefits  that  can  flow  from  the  added 
revenues  available  in  this  way 

Under  my  bill.  40  percent  of  the  take 
of  each  pool  must  be  paid  out  in  prize 
money.  This  prize  money  is  exempt  from 
Federal,  State,  or  local  tax.  What  an 
attraction  such  a  prize  will  be. 

Talk  about  revenue  sharing— my  biU 
provides  that  all  States  shall  share  10 
percent  of  the  net  take  from  each  draw- 
ing on  a  basis  of  population.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  States  electing  to  participate 
by  allowing  the  sale  of  drawing  stamps 
in  post  offices  within  their  borders  will 
take  an  additional  15  percent  of  the  net 
on  a  weighted  sales  basis.  This  will  mean 
much  more  money  for  participating 
States-operated  lotteries. 

This  means  millions  of  dollars  of  ad- 
ditional revenue  to  the  several  States 
with  virtually  no  administrative  cost 
whatsoever.  In  time,  when  computers  can 
be  hooked  into  the  line.  I  would  expect 
that  anyone  wanting  to  bet  a  number  in 
a  Federal  drawing  wiU  be  able  to  do  so 
merely  by  calling  a  national  lottery  com- 
mission number  identifying  himself  and 
ordering  a  nimiber. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
efficient,  effective,  and  also  pleasant  way 
to  fight  inflation  through  increasing  na- 
tional revenue.  The  proceeds  of  my  bill 
are  required  to  go  in  part  to  fight  crime 
and  in  part  to  finance  programs  in 
health,  education,  and  welfare. 

Many,  many  other  countries  in  the 
world— perhaps  even  a  majority— derive 
a  portion  of  their  revenues  from  national 
lotteries.  Why  should  not  we  do  the  same, 
particularly  when  we  are  short  of 
revenues. 

Amounts  received  by  the  Government 
from  this  source  may  vary  from  month 
to  month  or  year  to  year.  They  will  not 
be  stable  for  obvious  reasons,  but  so 
what?  There  will  be  millions,  probably 
even  billions,  coming  to  the  Government, 
and  the  States  helping  to  pay  your  taxes 
and  my  taxes  and  the  crushing  financial 
burden  of  this  coimtry  instead  of  fatten- 
ing the  pockets  of  the  Mafia,  the  Cosa 
Nostra,  or  the  local  gambling  czars. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  legislation  in 
the  public  interest.  The  text  of  my  bill 
is  as  follows : 
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A  bill  eetabllablng  a  National  Lottery  Com- 

mlssicMi  p]t>vkUng  for  national  drawings 

and  a  Bbaring  of  proceeds  wtth  pckrticl- 

patlng  SUtes 

Be  it  enacted  bjr  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chapter 
95  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  racketeering)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 
"§  1955.  Engaging  in  numbers  games 

'•(a)  Whoever  In  the  United  States  con- 
ducts, assists  In  conducting,  places  a  wager 
in  or  receives  a  wager  placed  In,  or  otherwise 
engages  in  any  numbers,  policy.  boUta,  or 
similar  game  shaU  be  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

"(b)  This  section  and  section  1953  shall 
not  apply  to  any  national  lottery  conducted 
by  the  National  Lottery  Commission." 

Sec  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
National  Lottery  Commission  (hereinafter 
In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commission") 
to  be  composed  of  three  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  For  admin- 
istrative purposes,  the  Commission  shall  be 
treated  as  part  of  the  Alcohol.  Tobacco^  and 
Firearms  Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  annual  rate  of 
$40,000. 

(c>  The  term  of  office  of  members  shall  be 
five  years.  A  roember  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
t4>pointment  once  but  not  a  second  time. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  In  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointments  to  the  Commission.  Vacaitcies 
in  the  Commisaioxt,  so  l4»g  as  there  are  two 
members  in  office,  shall  not  Impair  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Commission  to  execute  its  func- 
tiooa  under  this  Act,  and  two  ctf  the  mem- 
bers in  oOkcc  abaii  constitute  a  quoruoa. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Commlssioo  shall  have 
had  prior  experience  and  training  In  law  en- 
forcement and  demonstrated  exenoplary  rec- 
ords in  positions  of  public  trust  and  respon- 
sibUity  either  State  or  FederaL 

(f)  Not  more  than  two  members  oi  the 
Commission  in  office  at  any  time  shall  be 
members  of  tloe  same  political  party. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  preacrU>e  such 
rules  and  regulations,  and  employ  such  per- 
sonnel, as  may  be  necessary  iu  the  exercise  of 
its  functions  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Natkmal  Lottery  Commission 
shall  ctMiduct  a  national  lottery  at  least  once 
each  naonth.  It  shall  conduct  a  national  lot- 
tery more  frequently  if  it  deems  &t,  and 
daUy,  In  Its  dtscretion.  when  and  as  elec- 
tronic equipment  and  technology  renders 
daily  drawings  feaslbUe,  It  being  the  Inten- 
tion and  authorization  of  this  act  that  the 
Commlssioo  to  persons  the  oppoartunlty  to 
wager  a  number  upon  more  favorable  terms 
and  In  a  more  reliable  numiker  than  Is  pres- 
ently available  to  them  through  the  under- 
world. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Bitfeau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  in  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
shall  print  numbers  on  stamps  in  sheets  of 
one  hundred.  The  Bureau  shall  use  the  latest 
means  to  prevent  the  ability  to  counterfeit 
such  stamps. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  distribute  tliese 
sheets  to  the  post  offices  located  throughout 
the  United  SUtes  either  In  participating 
Stales  or  in  exclusively  Federal  areas.  WhUe 
such  post  offices  shall  be  the  primary  outlets 
f(X'  each  distribution  of  stamps,  the  Com- 
mission may  from  time  to  time  provide  for 
additional  outlets  for  such  distributions. 

(c)  The  price  of  each  numbered  stamp 
shall  be  established  by  the  Commission  but 
HliAii  not  be  less  than  25  cents. 


(d)  Stamps  may  be  sold,  for  cash  only,  by 
the  post  offices  (or  other  outlets)  to  any 
adult  applying  therefor,  either  singly  or  to 
quantity  and  may  be  resold  by  original  and 
subsequent  purcbaaen.  Stamps  purchased  In 
any  multiple  of  cme  hundred  shall  be  sold 
by  post  offices  at  a  discount  of  10  p>er  centtun. 
No  official  Identification  or  other  form  of 
accreditation  may  be  required  of  any  person 
purchasing  or  reselling  such  stamps. 

(e)  The  stamps  shall  be  bearer  stamps  and 
shall  be  honored  for  prize  money  by  pre- 
sentation by  the  bearer  thereof. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  reimburse  the 
Post  Office  Department  for  such  additional 
administrative  expenses  as  it  may  incur  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  lottery  the 
pmy-otrt  for  the  winning  numbers  shall  not 
be  )es»  than  40  per  centum  ot  the  net  pro- 
ceeds at  that  lottery  less  the  amounts  pMv- 
able  under  section  8.  Such  pey-ont  shall  be 
distributed  as  foUowa: 

(1)  one  winning  number  shall  receive  one- 
half  of  1  per  centuDQ  of  the  net  proceeds;  and 

(2>  other  winning  numbers  shall  share 
equally  in  39<2  f>cr  centum  of  the  net  pro- 
ceeds. 

(b)  Illustrative  example:  If  the  net  pro- 
ceeds ( that  is,  the  gross  receipts  less  adminis- 
trative expenses  authorized  by  this  Act)  of 
any  drawing  (whether  monthly  or  more  fre- 
quently) are  $100,000,000.  the  payout  to  in- 
dividual winners  will  be  $40,000,000  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 

(1)  one  Individual  winner  will  receive 
$500,000,  and 

(2)  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  indi- 
vidual winners  will  receive  $5,000  each. 

(c)  Any  amount  received  by  an  individual 
by  reason  of  holding  a  winning  nvimber  in  a 
national  lottery  conducted  under  this  Act 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  taxation,  Federal, 
State,  or  locaL 

(d>  Any  individual  holding  a  winning 
number  noay  establish  his  entitlement  by 
presenting  the  wliming  numhei  to  any  post 
office  at  which  stsntps  for  such  lottery  were 
available  for  sale.  Upon  presentatkui.  the 
postmaster  or  other  persons  In  charge  of  such 
outlet  shall  certify  that  the  individual  has 
presented  that  number;  and.  after  certifica- 
tion by  the  National  Lottery  Commission 
that  it  is  a  winning  niuuber  and  the  amount 
of  the  winnings,  the  number  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Commission  for  issuance  of 
Its  di-af  t  in  payment  therefor. 

(e)  Prize  money  remaining  unclaimed 
thirty  days  following  the  drawing  shall  be 
held  by  the  Commission  In  escrow  account 
for  one  year  thereafter.  Prize  money  un- 
claimed on  the  four  hundredth  day  following 
the  drawing  shall  escheat  to  the  general 
funds  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  of  the  several  States  may 
elect  not  to  participate  In  such  national  lot- 
teries by  so  certifying  to  the  Ckimmlsaion  on 
or  before  the  ninetieth  day  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Any  State  which 
does  not  so  elect  and  certify  shall  be  a  par- 
ticipating State. 

(b)  On  or  before  the  tenth  day  after  the 
close  of  each  calendar  month  the  Coaunis- 
sion  shall  distribute  among  the  several  par- 
ticipating Slates  10  per  centum  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  any  national  lottery  for  which 
the  drawing  was  held  during  such  month. 
The  share  of  each  participating  State  in  any 
such  distribution  shall  be  determined  on  the 
relation  of  its  population  to  the  population 
of  all  participating  States. 

(c)  On  or  before  the  tenth  day  after  the 
close  of  each  lottery,  participating  States 
shall  each  receive  an  additional  distribution 
in  an  amount  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  the 
proceeds  to  any  national  lottery  from  the 
sale  of  sucli  stamps  within  the  borders  of 
that  SUte. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"State"   Includes   the   District   of   Columbia 


and  any  Territory  or  Trust  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  The  net  proceeds  of  national  !o'- 
terles  In  excess  of  amounts  needed  for  the 
pay-outs  to  holders  of  winning  numbers  pro- 
vided by  section  5  and  for  the  distributions 
to  participating  States  provided  by  section  6 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  T'rea.sury  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  be  credited  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  the  flrrt  $100,000,000  so  deposited  In 
each  calendar  year  shall  be  credited  to  the 
accoiuit  of  the  Law  Eiiforcement  Asstitance 
Adminlstratiou  for  use  by  that  Administra- 
tion cooperatively  with  the  several  States 
(whether  or  not  such  States  are  participat- 
ing States  within  the  meaning  of  section  6) 
in  fighting  crime,  and 

i2)  the  remaining  amount  so  deposited  in 
each  calendar  year  shall  be  credited  to  the 
account  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  use  by  that  Depart, 
meat  to  assist  iu  the  fijianciikg  of  such  pro- 
grams concerned  with  health,  education, 
and  welfare  as  may  be  entrusted  to  Its  ad- 
min istmtlre  responsibility  by  the  Congresi 
from  time  to  time. 

Skc.  8.    (a)   Chapter  61  of  Utle  IS  of  the 
United   States  Code    (relating   to   lotteries  I 
is  amended  by   adding   at   the  end  thereof 
tlie  following  new  sections: 
'■«  1307.  National  lotteries 

•■.Sections  1301  to  1304.  inclusive,  of  this 
chapter  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any 
national  lottery  ccmducted  by  the  National 
Lottery  Commlssloii. 

"Whoever  forges  or  counterfeits  any  stamp 
made  for  purposes  of  a  national  lottery  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Lottery  Conuuis- 
slon:  or 

"Wlioever  alters  any  number  on  such  a 
stamp:  or 

'Whoeyer  robs,  purloins,  or  steals  such  a 
stamp;  or 

"Whoever  offers  for  sale  or  sells  anv  such 
forged,  coimterfeited.  altered,  or  stoleu 
stamp,  knowing  it  to  be  such;  or 

"Whoever  presents  any  such  forged,  coun- 
terfeited, altered,  or  stolen  stamp  to  any 
person  engaged  in  carrying  otit  a  national 
lottery  with  Uitent  to  defraud  the  United 
States  or  any  participant  in  any  such  lot- 
tery — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  tlian  ten  years, 
or  both. 

•fSloe.  Ssle  of  national  lottery  "ttsmps  at 
outlets  in  nonpartlclpetlng  States 
prohibited 

"(a)  Wlioever  offers  for  sale  or  sells  any 
national  lottery  stamp  within  tbe  borders 
of  a  State  which  has  elected  not  to  parti- 
cipate in  national  lotteries  and  has  certified 
such  election  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
law  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  vear.  or 
both." 

(b)  Section  4005  of  title  39  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
there<rf  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
stamp  made  for  purposes  of  a  national  lottery 
conducted  by  the  National  Lottery  Commi.s- 
slon  or  to  any  other  matter  related  to  such  a 
national  lottery;  and  nothing  In  this  section, 
section  4001,  or  any  other  prmision  of  law 
shall  be  construed  to  make  such  matter  non- 
mailable." 

Sec.  9.  (a)  This  Act  and  the  ameiidinenta 
made  tliereby  shEill  apply  uotwiih:sianding 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

(b)  Any  law  of  the  United  States  which  Is 
Uicoiislsteiit  wuh  this  Act  or  any  amend- 
ment made  thereby  is.  to  the  extent  erf  such 
Inconsistency,  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  Tills  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
thereby  preempt  any  law  of  any  State  in  con- 
filet  therewith,  and  no  law  of  any  State  shall 
authorize  any  similar  dradving:  Proiidcd. 
liOiLcvcr,  Tliat  nothing   In   this  Act   or   the 
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amendments  made  thereby  shall  be  construed 
to  Invalidate  existing  State  laws  permitting 
the  conduct  and  operation  of  sweepstakes 
related  to  parimutuel  racing. 

(d)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  (Includ- 
ing any  amendment  made  thereby),  or  the 
application  of  any  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstances,  is  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
maining such  provisions,  or  the  application 
of  such  remaining  provisions  to  other  persons 
or  circumstances,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  take  efTect  on  the 
day  on  which  this  Act  is  enacted.  The  first 
three  members  of  the  National  Lottery  Com- 
mission shall  take  office  not  later  than  sixty 
days  after  such  date  of  enactment. 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  INTREPID  SOUTH 
KOREANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  »  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
South  Koreans,  a  gallant  people  who 
stuck  by  us  to  the  very  end  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

Although  we  had  other  allies,  they 
phased  out  their  participation  in  the 
Vietnam  fighting  before  we  achieved  a 
cease-fire  and  a  peace  agreement.  The 
courageous  South  Koreans  kept  two  divi- 
sions in  the  field  right  up  to  cease-fire 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  South  Koreans  who  fought 
in  Vietnam.  They  played  a  role  which 
would  have  been  very  difiBcult  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  fill.  I  salute  the  in- 
trepid South  Koreans  for  a  job  well  done. 
No  nation  could  have  had  a  more  capable 
and  willing  ally. 


LIMITS  ON  THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
MAILING  LISTS  BY  FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Horton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
tiave  introduced  legislation  to  limit  the 
sale  or  distribution  of  mailing  lists  by 
Federal  agencies.  This  proposal  is  one 
that  I  have  pursued  for  several  years  and 
It  has  received  wide  support  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

Briefly,  my  bill  would  amend  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  to  prohibit  the 
Government  from  selling  mailing  lists  for 
:ommerclal  or  other  solicitations  or  for 
any  Illegal  purpose.  It  would  prohibit  the 
sale  or  distribution  of  any  list  of  names 
of  Federal  employees,  past  or  present 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  or  persons 
who  are  licensed  or  required  to  register 
with  any  Federal  agency  unless  there  is 
certification  that  such  a  list  will  not  be 
ised  for  solicitation  or  unlawful  pur- 
xises. 

If  enacted,  this  legislation  would  in  no 
way  prevent  legitimate  access  to  agency 
information.  It  would,  however,  protect 
the  privacy  and  safety  of  individuals 
whose  names  and  addresses  appear  on 
Pederal  mailing  lists. 

Last  year,  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee 


of  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  held  extensive  hearings  on 
the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  My  mailing  list  bill, 
as  it  has  been  called,  was  reviewed  in 
the  couise  of  these  hearings  and  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  further  committee  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  on  this  proposal. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  in- 
clude my  testimony  of  June  13,  1972,  in 
support  of  my  proposed  legislation.  It 
should  be  noted  that  mv  bill  was  desig- 
nated H  R.  8903  in  the  92d  Congress  but, 
of  course,  will  bear  a  new  number,  H.R. 
3995  in  the  current  Congress.  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  review  this  information  and 
to  support  this  much-needed  legislation. 
Statement  op  Congressman  Prank  Horton 
ON  Legislation  To  Limit  the  Distribution 
OF  Mailing  Lists  by  Federal  Agencies 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  testify  in  behalf  of  H.R.  8903— legislation 
which  I  introduced  in  June  1971  to  limit 
the  sale  or  distribution  of  mailing  lists  by 
Federal  agencies.  At  the  present  date,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  68  members  have 
co-sponsored  the  bill. 

Beyond  question,  the  single  most  impor- 
tant safeguard  of  an  open,  democratic  society 
Is  freedom  of  information.  No  nation  will 
long  remain  free  without  this  safeguard. 

Recognition  of  this  fundamental  fact  can 
best  affirm  the  importance  that  attaches  to 
the  freedom  of  Information  hearings  that  our 
Subcommittee  has  been  holding  during  this 
past  year  under  your  able  leadership.  These 
hearings  represent,  in  my  Judgment,  the  most 
comprehensive  review  on  this  subject  that 
has  ever  been  conducted.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  stimulate  wide  study  and  de- 
bate throughout  society  on  the  measures 
that  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  channels 
of  information  open  in  order  to  preserve 
liberty.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  our  hear- 
ings will  encourage  and  induce  the  Congress 
to  consider  such  additional  legislation  as 
may  be  necessary  in  this  area. 

It  is  necessary  and  important  to  preserve 
the  free  fiow  of  information  in  our  society, 
and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  H  R.  8903  wUl 
safeguard  the  public's  right  to  know. 

My  interest  In  the  subject  covered  by  H.R. 
8903  was  stimulated  by  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents,  Dr.  Wendell  Ames,  who 
is  here  to  testify  this  morning. 

This  is  one  example  where  the  concern  of 
a  private  citizen,  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his 
representatives  in  Congress,  has  led  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  Interest  in  a  legisla- 
tive solution  to  his  problem. 

Very  briefly.  Dr.  Ames  Is  a  gun  collector. 
As  such,  he  was  required  to  register  with 
the  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  Division 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  He,  together 
with  143,000  other  gun  collectors,  were  placed 
on  a  computer  mailing  list  by  the  IRS,  in 
order  to  facUltate  that  agency's  mailing  of 
current  regulations  and  other  Information 
to  registrants.  Unfortunately,  however,  IRS 
did  not  confine  its  use  of  this  huge  and  val- 
uable mailing  list  to  agency  purposes.  In- 
stead, in  at  least  60  separate  instances,  the 
IRS  "sold"  this  computer  address  tape  for 
about  one  tenth  of  a  cent  per  name.  One 
of  the  buyers  of  this  list  sent  a  circular  in 
the  mail  to  Dr.  Ames,  and  presumably  to 
other  gun  collectors,  seeking  to  advertise  fire- 
arms it  had  for  sale.  Dr.  Ames  was  sharp- 
eyed  enough  to  notice  that  the  commercial 
circular  he  received  bore  a  mailing  label 
identical  in  every  respect  to  that  which  he 
received  on  mailings  from  the  IRS. 

Deeply  concerned  that  his  status  as  a  gun 
collector  was  being  improperly  disseminated 
by  the  IRS.  Dr.  Ames  wrote  me  a  letter  in- 
quiring whether  in  fact  the  IRS  had  made 
his  name  and  address  available,  and  whether, 
if  they  had,  this  was  a  legal  practice. 


My  office  followed  up  the  Doctor's  letter 
by  querying  IRS,  only  to  learn  that  they 
were  in  fact  selling  these  lists  to  both  com- 
mercial and  political  organizations,  in  fact 
to  anyone  who  was  willing  to  pay  a  tenth 
of  a  cent  per  name  for  the  labels. 

This  was  back  in  the  spring  of  1970  i 
argued  with  the  IRS  that  making  these 
wholesale  lists  of  gun  collectors  available 
was  tantamount  to  publishing  a  "National 
Guide  for  Gun  Thieves",  since  the  list  could 
be  used  to  pinpoint  in  thousands  of  towns 
across  the  country  those  private  homes  likely 
to  contain  large  numbers  of  flresu-ms.  The 
IRS  backed  off  somewhat  and  agreed  to  cease 
the  sale  of  lists  of  gun  collectors,  although 
they  persisted  in  making  lists  of  gun  dealers 
available,  arguing  that  dealers  advertise  their 
locations  in  order  to  sell  their  wares. 

Subsequently,  I  questioned  over  fifty  fed- 
eral agencies  to  determine  their  policies  on 
distribution  of  mailing  lists.  The  results  of 
this  survey  were  contained  in  a  statement 
I  made  In  June,  1970,  when  I  Introduced  the 
first  version  of  this  bill.  The  upshot  of  the 
survey  was  that  there  was  no  pattern,  no 
rhyme  nor  reason  to  federal  agency  policy 
on  the  subject  of  mailing  lists.  Some  agen- 
cies made  lists  available  on  a  regular  basis- 
citing  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  as 
authority.  Others  denied  any  access  at  all  to 
such  lists— again  citing  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  as  authority  to  do  this.  In 
brief,  the  policy  of  the  federal  government  is 
no  policy  at  all.  The  Act  Is  ambiguous  and 
the  situation  is  chaotic.  This,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  the  motivation  for  my  bill — simply  to  clari- 
fy this  situation  by  setting  out  a  reasonable 
government-wide  policy,  which  protects  in- 
dividual privacy  at  the  same  time  it  ade- 
quately safeguards  the  public's  right  to 
know. 

H.R.  8903  Is  limited  to  prohibiting  a  Fed- 
eral agency  from  distributing  lists  of  names 
and  address  of  individuals — either  employees 
or  those  having  business  with  an  agency — 
where  such  lists  are  to  be  used  for  purposes 

(1)  of  commercial  or  other  solicitation,  or 

(2)  prohibited  by  law. 

Individual  freedom  has  both  positive  and 
negative  attributes.  Freedom  Involves  the 
right  to  say  and  do  what  you  wish  so  long 
as  such  does  not  unconscionably  Interfere 
with  the  rights  of  others.  It  also  consists  of 
the  right  to  be  left  alone. 

Liberty  involves  both  freedom  of  informa- 
tion and  the  right  of  privacy.  You  can  no 
more  have  one  without  the  other  than  you 
can  have  water  without  the  correct  propor- 
tions of  both  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Up  to  now  these  hearings  have  concen- 
trated on  the  Issue  of  freedom  of  Informa- 
tion. Now  It  Is  time  to  consider  the  Individ- 
ual right  of  privacy. 

Over  the  past  centtiry  there  has  been  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  need  of  society  to 
protect  privacy.  Among  advances  that  have 
been  taken  In  this  direction  are: 

1.  protections  against  physical  assault  and 
loss  of  property  rights; 

2.  restrictions  against  nuisance  (smoke, 
gases,  noise,  etc.) ; 

3.  safeguarding  reputations  by  recognizing 
actions  against  libel  and  slander; 

4.  protecting  works  of  the  mind — patents 
and  copyrights; 

5.  expanding  prohibitions  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures; 

6.  enhancing  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  to  remain  silent; 

7.  restraining  public  and  private  snoop- 
ing such  as  are  found  In  wiretapping,  eaves- 
dropping. He  detectors,  psychological  test- 
ing, mall  covers,  and  Industrial  spying. 

As  significant  as  these  advances  have  been, 
however,  they  may  not  have  kept  pace  with 
those  forces  mobilized  to  undermine  indi- 
vidual privacy.  The  advancing  technological 
civilization  in  which  we  find  ourselves  cap- 
tive— willingly  or  unwillingly — ^places  man 
Increasingly  under  the  pressure  of  public  ex- 
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posure  and  subjects  him  increasingly  to  the 
erosion  of  privacy.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  modern  enterprise  and  Inven- 
tion have  provided  the  technological  means 
to  invade  privacy  to  such  a  degree  that  man, 
at  least  potentially,  can  be  found  to  suffer 
more  Intensely  from  mental  pressure  and 
stress  than  from  the  infliction  of  bodily 
injury. 

In  spite  of  limitations  attempted  or  Im- 
posed in  recent  years,  the  fear  and  trauma 
induced  by  the  threat  of  public  and  private 
snooping  may  now  be  greater  than  ever.  The 
narrowing  of  the  privilege  against  self-in- 
crimination, use  of  blacklists  by  government 
agencies,  Infiltration  of  legitimate  organiza- 
tions, and  spying  upon  innocent  individuals 
because  of  their  political  and  social  beliefs 
must  be  added  to  the  list  of  our  concerns. 
Perhaps,  potentially,  the  most  Insidious  of  all 
is  the  growing  development  of  public  and 
private  computer  data  banks  and  related  In- 
formational storehouses  which  make  possible 
convenient  access  and  dlclosure  of  the  most 
intimate  and  personal  Information  on  Indi- 
viduals. 

In  line  with  this  latter  condition,  over 
twenty  federal  agencies  administer  signifi- 
cant programs.  Including  the  Census  Bureau, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  and  Statistical  Re- 
porting Service  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. 

Hoardes  of  other  records  and  files  are  also 
maintained — almost  or  all  theoretically  in  a 
state  of  confidentiality.  Yet,  in  many  cases, 
the  degree  of  such  confidential  protection 
must  be  open  to  question.  While  17  per  cent 
of  such  are  not  to  be  disclosed  beyond  the 
collecting  office  and  18  per  cent  are  limited 
to  the  encompassing  department,  25  per  cent 
are  only  restricted  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
government  as  a  whole  and  39  per  cent  lack 
any  distribution  restraints  at  all. 

According  to  recent  testimony  by  Senator 
Mathias,  as  of  1967,  federal  files  Included 
more  than  3.1  billion  records  on  Individuals, 
involving  27  billion  names;  2.5  billion  ad- 
dresses; 250  million  police  histories;  nearly  1 
billion  files  on  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse; 
and  over  1  billion  personal  Income  files.  Of 
the  above,  at  that  time,  approximately  half 
of  this  Information  could  be  retrieved  by 
computer.  This  level  has  certainly  grown 
since  then. 

Among  the  categories  of  personally,  sensi- 
tive information  that  is  processed  and  stored, 
subject  to  retrieval,  are : 

1.  Selective  Service  System  records  con- 
taining Information  on  Individual  police  rec- 
ords, security  or  investigative  reports.  In- 
volvement in  civil  and  criminal  court  ac- 
tions, and  religious  and  financial  data. 

2.  Federal  employment  and  personnel  files 
containing  information  on  income  and 
health. 

3.  Applications  for  federal  grants  and  fel- 
lowships requiring  the  Inclusion  of  police 
records,  security  and  Investigative  reports, 
and  involvement  in  civil  or  criminal  court 
actions. 

4.  Civil  Service  Commission  "security  files" 
Involving  over  2  million  index  cards  relating 
to  loyalty  and  security  activities. 

5.  Seven  computerized  data  banks  main- 
tained by  the  Justice  Department  pertaining 
to  the  (a)  FBI's  National  Crime  Information 
Center,  (b)  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs'  files  on  narcotics  users,  (c)  FBI's 
Known  Professional  Check  Passers'  file,  (d) 
Organizad  Crime  Intelligence  System's  rec- 
ords, (e)  Civil  Disturbance  Unit's  files,  (f) 
offenders'  files  based  on  federal  prison  rec- 
ords, and  (g)  records  of  the  Im.nigration  and 
Naturalization  Service. 

6.  National  Driver  Register  of  poor  drivers. 

7.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment's Adverse  Information  file. 

8.  National  Science  Foundation's  data 
bank  on  scientists. 


9.  Custom  Bureau's  computerized  data 
bank  on  "suspects". 

10.  Internal  Revenue  Service's  computer- 
ized files  on  all  taxpayers  containing  the 
most  detailed  financial  and  personal  in- 
formation. 

11.  Census  Bureau's  computerized  files  in- 
volving the  most  personal  Information  on 
each  citizen. 

12.  Secret  Service's  dossiers  on  "activists" 
and  ■■malcontents". 

13.  Army  Surveillance  ^les. 

14.  FBI,  CIA,  and  Military  Intelligence  and 
security  files. 

15.  Military  medical  and  personnel  files. 

16.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare's  "blacklist"  on  scientists  and  other 
potential  advisers. 

17.  Department  of  Justice's  Internal  Secu- 
rity Division's  intelligence  data  bank  relating 
to  civil  disturbances. 

Until  recent  years,  information  privacy 
was  comparatively  easier  to  preserve  because 
it  was  more  difficult  to  collect  information; 
data  gathering  was  on  a  decentralized  basis; 
individuals  in  a  highly  mobile  society  were 
more  difficult  to  keep  track  of;  and  it  was 
prohibitively  costly,  if  not  Impossible,  to  re- 
trieve, tabulate  and  interpret  the  data  that 
was  available.  That,  of  course,  has  changed 
completely  with  the  advent  of  the  computer. 
The  threat  to  individual  privacy  is  no  longer 
a  potential.  The  reality  is  now  upon  us. 

Even  if  the  above  cited  types  of  the  most 
sensitive  and  personal  information  Is  shield- 
ed in  confidence  from  public  disclosure — 
much  of  which  is  not  adequately  protected — 
large  additional  reservoirs  of  data  on  individ- 
ual citizens  are  not  only  not  secure  but  ac- 
tually available  for  public  disclosure  for  pur- 
poses of  commercial  or  other  tj'pes  of  solici- 
tation. 

Those  categories  of  information  being 
made  available  for  solicitation  purposes  pre- 
sent or  in  the  immediate  past  include: 

1.  Federal  Communication  Commission's 
name  and  address  list  of  265,000  amateur  ra- 
dio operators. 

2.  Federal  Aviation  Administration's  list 
of  680.000  licensed  pilots. 

3.  Internal  Revenue  Service's  list  of  143,000 
gun  dealers  and  collectors. 

4.  Coast  Guard's  list  of  registered  boat 
owners. 

5.  General  Service  Administration's  lists  of 
subcontractors. 

6.  Commerce  Department's  list  of  potential 
U.S.  exporters. 

7.  'Veterans  Administration's  list  of  dis- 
charged veterans. 

8.  TVA's  list  of  retired  employees. 

9.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice's list  of  naturalized  citizens. 

Added  to  the  above,  moreover,  must  be  the 
following  categories  of  individual  names 
which  under  existing  law  would  seem  poten- 
tially available  for  distribution  for  solicita- 
tion purposes: 

1.  Department  of  Agriculture's  list  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farmers  engaged  Ui 
unpaid  crop  reporting  services. 

2.  Peace  Corps'  names  of  all  volunteers 
and  returned  volunteers. 

3.  Patent  Office  and  copyright  Office  lists 
of  all  patent  and  copjTight  holders  or  appli- 
cants. 

4.  Civil  Service  Commission's  listings  of 
all  Federal  employees,  retirees,  and  appli- 
cants for  employment. 

5.  State  Department's  lists  of  all  Issued 
or  applied  for  passports. 

6.  Customs  Bureau  compilation  of  all  per- 
sons passing  through  or  declaring  at  Cus- 
toms. 

7.  Department  of  Defense's  names  of  all 
military  personnel,  honorably  discharged 
personnel,  and  retirees. 

8.  Labor  Department's  lists  of  all  Individ- 
uals engaged  in  job  training,  apprentice- 
ship programs,  and  vocational  programs. 


9.  Small  Business  Administration's  lists 
of  small  businessmen. 

10.  All  government  applicants  and  re- 
cipients of  grants,  contracts,  fellowships  and 
scholarships. 

11.  Mailing  lists  of  all  government  agen- 
cies. 

After  reflecting  upon  these  vast  .sources 
of  information,  can  there  remain  any  doubt 
that  the  use  of  such  by  private  persons  for 
commercial  gam  has  the  potential  for  caus- 
ing an  overwhelming  invasion  of  individual 
privacy  and  erosion  of  individual  liberty. 

From  that  which  I  have  outlined  above, 
the  failure  of  the  Government  to  prescribe 
reasonable,  fair  and  coherent  policies  gov- 
erning the  use  of  released  public  information 
places  the  privacy— the  indlvidualitv— of 
each  human  being  in  jeopardy. 

My  purpose  In  introducing  H  R.  8903  has 
not  been  to  deny  information  to  the  public. 
Far  from  it,  I  believe  freedom  of  informa- 
tion is  the  bedrock  of  a  free  society.  Nothing 
in  my  proposed  legislation  Interferes  with 
the  mandate  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  or  any  other  appropriate  legislation  to 
assiu-e  the  free  flow  of  Information  within 
our  society.  In  the  same  vein,  nothing  in 
H.R.  8903  prohibits  or  impedes  Government 
agencies  from  distributing  information,  in- 
cluding directories  and  other  lists  of  named 
Individuals,  under  appropriate  circum- 
stances, so  long  as  such  is  not  intended  for 
solicitation  purposes.  For  example,  nothing 
in  my  bill  would  impede  access  to  such  data 
by  the  news  media. 

My  sole  purpose  is  to  lay  down  reason- 
able rules  governing  the  use  of  such  In- 
formation so  that  it  may  not  be  employed 
to  undermine  the  equally  precious  right  of 
all  citizens  in  our  open  society— the  right  to 
have  individuality  and  privacv  protected.  In 
an  open  society.  It  is  essent'ial  to  balance 
the  rights  of  each  individual  to  regulate  his 
own  life  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible 
with  the  need  to  prevent  such  freedom  from 
impeding  unreasonably  \ipon  or  injuring 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  others.  Th.it  Ls 
the  sole  intent  and  purpose  of  mv  legislative 
proposal. 


PRIME  MINISTER  EDWARD  HEATH  S 
REMARKS  BEFORE  THE  NATION- 
AL PRESS  CLUB 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Whalen)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Edward  Health.  Prime  Minister  of 
the  United  Kingdom  addressed  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  on  Thursdav,  February 
1,  1973,  here  in  Washington. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  among  these  who 
heard  him  speak.  The  thrust  of  his  ob- 
servations is  important.  Mr.  Speaker, 
both  in  terms  of  the  content  and  because 
the  speaker  is  the  head  of  state  of  our 
closest  ally.  Great  Britain. 

Prime  Minister  Heath  was  both  cour- 
teous and  forthright  in  talking  about 
trade  matters  as  they  affect  both  coun- 
tries, with  particular  emphasis  on  Bri- 
tain's new  membership  in  the  Common 
Market.  I.  therefore,  request  permission 
to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
extracts  of  Prime  Minister  Heath  ".s 
speech  and  the  excellent  introduction 
delivered  by  the  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Press  Club,  Lon  Larrabee.  I  hope  to 
have  a  corrected  copy  of  the  transcript 
of  the  question  and  answer  period  wliich 
followed  the  speech  to  insert  at  the  next 
session  of  the  House.  i 
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iNTRODOCnOM     AND     RElfAJtKS     BY     PRESIDENT 

Donald  R.  Larrabee  at  ths  National  Pbxsb 
C-Lxrm    LuNCREOi*.    Psbruart    1,    1973,    for 
Pruik  MiNiSTn  Edward  Hkath 
CJood  atternoon.  I  am  Don  Larrabee,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Press  Club.  Before  Intro- 
ducing our  distinguished  spealcer,  I  would 
like  to  present  some  of  those  at  our  head 
table.  (Introductions) 

Seated  directly  in  front  of  me  are  the  Am- 
bassador of  Belgium,  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Ambassador  of  Singa- 
pore. I  suspect  there  may  be  others  in  the 
diplomatic  corps  who  have  escaped  my  notice 
but,  may  I  say,  we  are  honored  by  your  pres- 
ence, one  and  all. 

On  May  26,  1969,  at  a  luncheon  in  this 
room,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Edward  (Ted)  Heath 
predicted  that  his  Conservative  Party  would 
beat  Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson's  Labor 
Party  in  the  next  election.  He  assured  us  he 
wasnt  after  Mr.  Wilson's  blood,  just  his  cot- 
tage at  10  Downing  Street. 

Roughly  one  year  later.  Mr.  Heath  and  his 
underdog  Conservatives  pulled  off  one  of  the 
great  electoral  upsets  in  modern  British  his- 
tory, winning  a  43-seat  margin  over  the 
preatly  favored  Labor  Party.  The  '•Ouardian" 
Bald,  of  the  victory:  Heath  has  done  a  Tru- 
man, and  I  think  the  comment  needs  no  ex- 
planation before  this  audience. 

Today,  this  distinguished  son  of  a  master 
rarpenter.  this  organ  scholar  at  Bayllol 
College.  Oxford:  this  working-class  type  who 
turned  himself  Into  the  perfect  Tory  gentle- 
man, has  achieved  enough  "firsts"  to  satisfy 
even  a  Richard  NLxon. 

He  Is  t.ie  only  Prime  Minister  to  have  con- 
ducted an  orchestra — the  London  symphony: 
rhe  only  Prime  Minister  to  have  won  an 
>cean  yacht  race — from  Sydney  to  Hobart: 
^nd  the  first  and  only  Prime  Minister  to 
lave  led  Britain  In  a  decisive  march  toward 
'uU  membership  in  the  European  commu- 
nity— the  Common  Market. 

To  carry  on  In  the  Nixon-Heath  Idiom,  it  is 
"specially  appropriate  that  the  Prime  Iltnis- 
XT  should  be  the  first  chief  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment to  see  the  President  In  the  second 
>Jixon  term  and  that  the  Prime  Minister 
ihould  come  here  in  the  first  hopeful  days  of 
he  Vietnam  cease  fire. 

Britain's  full  membership  in  the  enlarged 

European  economic  community  is  a  vital  new 

lement  in  American-British  diplomacy.  The 

"rime  Minister,  no  doubt,  is  aware  that  Mr. 

fixon  Intends  to  emphasize  relations  with 

:  Europe  this  year — and  that  boils  down  to  a 

ouple  of  matters  that  were  probably  touched 

'  in  at  the  White  House  this  morning — money 

i.nd  trade.  Perhaps  we  will  hear  more  of  this 

:  rom  the  Prime  Minister. 

One  of  our  colleagiies  says  Mr.  Hesth  has 
( lifficulty  in  establishing  warm  and  easy  hu- 
inan  relationships.  Even  his  closest  fiiends 
1  cknowledge  that  he  is  a  distant  man.  Per- 
1  laps  that  is  why  Mr.  Nixon  is  inviting  Mr. 
]  teath  to  Camp  David  on  Friday.  These  two 
!  elf-made  men  like  to  get  away  "from  it  all — 
(  nd  don't  be  surprised.  If  they  tell  it  from  the 
1  nountain. 

The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  have 
I  nuch  in  common.  They  are  regarded  by  their 
•  nemies  as  chilly  and  calculating  political 
I  nimals.  by  their  friends,  as  men  driven  by  a 
single  dream.  Neither  really  likes  crowds  or 
E  mail  talk  and  both  have  been  known  to  seek 
E  olace  in  private  prayer.  They  find  something 
t3  admire  in  Disraeli.  And  they  Uke  to  win. 
Both  are  team  men.  The  Prime  Minister,  in 
1971.  was  Captain  of  Britain's  team  of  three 
jftchts  which  won  the  Admirals  Cup  races. 
Jlr.  Nixon,  in  1972,  steered  the  course  for 
t  oth  the  Republicans  and  the  Redskins. 

These  two  administrators  are  success  stories 
1  1  their  own  time  and  their  own  countries. 
They  are  also  giants  In  the  boardroom  and 
t  le  councils  of  state. 

And  so,  what  we  are  seeing  Is  a  sort  of 
celebration    of    what    Mr.    Heath    call*    the 
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"natural  Anglo-American  relationship".  And 
we  are  seeing  a  coming  together  of  men  who, 
in  their  own  ways,  favor  a  return  to  old 
fashioned  self-reliance,  In  the  battle  against 
Inflation  and  economic  pressures. 

The  Prime  Minister,  like  the  President,  has 
begun  a  n^eltlng  of  the  freeze  on  wages  and 
prices.  And  some  believe  he  has  also  begun  a 
melting  of  the  parliamentary  system  in  which 
he  is — like  American  Presidents  we  have 
known — taking  his  case  directly  to  the  people. 

But  what  seems  most  obvious  as  we  begin 
the  month  of  February,  1973.  Is  that  the 
United  States  is  in  good  communication  with 
the  United  Kingdom. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  expression  of 
this  relationship  than  Sir  Winston  Churchill's 
memorable  remarks  in  a  radio  broadcast  some 
32  years  ago:  "The  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States,  said  Churchill,  will  have  to  be 
somewhat  mixed  up  together  In  some  of  their 
affairs  for  mutual  and  general  advantage. 
For  my  own  part,  looking  out  upon  the 
future.  I  do  not  view  the  process  with  any 
misgivings.  I  could  not  stop  it.  if  I  wished. 
No  one  can  stop  it.  Like  the  Mississippi,  it 
Just  keeps  rolling  along  Let  it  roll,  said 
Churchill,  let  It  roll  on  full  flood:  Inexorable, 
Irrestetable,  benign-ant  ...  to  broader  lands 
and  better  days." 

The  Prim©  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Right  Honorable  Edward  Heath. 

Extracts  Prom  Speech  bt  the  Right  Hon- 
orable Edward  Heath,  British  Prime 
Minister 

Last  October  the  Leaders  of  the  9  Com- 
munity countries  met  in  Paris.  We  were  not 
concerned  to  exchange  smiles  and  platitudes. 
We  were  aiming  to  draw  up  an  ambitious  and 
imaginative  programme  for  the  future  of  the 
Community.  Tliat  is  what  we  aimed  at,  and 
that  is  what  we  achieved.  The  significance 
of  that  programme  has  not  yet  been  fully 
realized. 

We  were  not  content  with  general  prin- 
ciples. We  set  deadlines  for  work,  decision 
and  action  in  many  fields.  We  will  encourage 
the  development  of  industry-  on  a  European 
scale.  We  will  work  out  European  policies 
to  protect  our  energy  resources,  to  spread 
prosperity  through  the  various  regions,  and 
promote  improved  conditions  of  work  and 
employment.  We  aim  to  transform  the  whole 
complex  of  relations  between  European  coun- 
tries into  a  European  union  before  the  end  of 
the  present  decade. 

This  will  be  a  new  type  of  union.  That  is 
why  I  myself  have  never  used  the  phrase 
"United  States  of  Europe".  That  phrase  gives 
the  Impression  that  we  shall  simply  be  fol- 
lowing In  the  footsteps  of  your  own  remark- 
able achievement  in  creating  a  nation.  We  are 
dealing  with  an  entirely  different  situa- 
tion. We  are  dealing  with  ancient  European 
nations,  each  with  its  own  traditions  and 
background,  each  determined  to  retain  its 
identity.  Our  intention  is  not  to  destroy  that 
identity  bxit  to  build  on  to  it  a  new  European 
dimension  which  will  enable  ns  to  secure,  by 
common  action,  benefits  which  would  be 
beyond  our  reach  a.s  separate  nations  That  is 
what  we  mean  by  a  European  Community. 

I  am  confident  that  the  will  exists  to  carry 
through  the  whole  of  this  existing  pro- 
gramme. In  my  own  country  we  have  come 
to  the  end  of  20  years  of  discussion  about  our 
relationship  with  Exirope.  As  you  may  know 
this  discussion  has  cut  right  acra«;s  Party 
lines.  Now  that  the  decision  is  taken  and 
we  are  members  of  the  Community  I  find 
that  forward-looking  people  of  all  political 
persuasions  are  moving  in  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  open  to  them  in  the 
Community. 

In  the  foreign  field  we  are  also  moving 
towards  unity.  At  the  Summit  we  agreed  that 
the  aim  should  be  to  work  out  common 
medium  and  long-term  positions  on  foreign 
policy  matters.  We  already  have  a  common 


commercial  policy  and  speak  with  one  voice 
In  international  trade  negotiations.  More  and 
more  I  hope  that  the  European  countries  will 
act  as  one.  This  Is  essential  now  that  the 
Community  U  the  largest  unit  In  world  trade 
So  once  again  Europe  Is  on  the  move  Suc- 
cessive United  States  Administrations  can 
take  a  big  share  of  the  credit  for  this.  Over 
the  years  you  have  accepted  the  creation  of 
&  friendly,  stable  and  proeperoiis  Western 
Europe  as  a  major  Interest  of  the  United 
States.  You  have  accepted  that  this  will  mean 
greater  competition  for  your  Industries.  It 
will  mean  an  Independent  European  voice  In 
the  world  which  will  not  always  share  exactly 
the  same  views  which  you  hold.  But  you  have 
thought,  rightly  I  am  sure,  that  this  was  a 
price  well  worth  paying  In  return  for  the 
larger  goal.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
farsightedness  and  consistency  with  which 
the  United  States  has  helped  Europe  forward 
along  this  path. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  In  Europe  wHl 
be  far-reaching.  Just  as  the  growth  of  the 
population  and  the  Increased  Industrial 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  has  led  to  the 
consolidation  of  her  world  power,  so  we  can 
expect  the  new  union  In  Western  Europe  to 
alter  fundamentally  the  authority  of  Individ- 
ual Western  European  states  In  world  affairs. 
This  position  will  not  be  used  Irre^onsibly 
by  the  members  of  the  Community.  We  made 
a  public  statement  of  our  view  in  the  Com- 
munique Issued  at  the  end  of  the  Paris 
Summit  meeting.  We  said  then  that  the  Nine 
had  decided  to  maintain  a  "constructive 
dialogue"  with  the  United  States.  Japan, 
Canada  and  their  other  industrialised  trade 
partners.  By  this  we  mean  that  we  are  ready 
to  talk  about  the  whole  field  of  our  rela- 
tions. There  are  two  areas  In  which  there 
are  serious  and  urgent  problems — monetary 
reform  and  questions  of  International  com- 
mercial policy.  The  Community  and  the 
United  States  have  agreed  to  hold  negotia- 
tions for  the  further  liberalisation  of  inter- 
national trade.  Discussions  on  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system  have  already  begun. 
Success  In  these  two  different  sets  of  dis- 
cussions Is  to  be  desired  for  both  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Of  course  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  think  of  these  Issues  entirely  in  iso- 
lation. This  means  the  establishment  of  good 
communications  between  those  who  sit  in 
the  Committee  of  Twenty  and  the  GAIT. 
But  equally  the  problems  are  complex  and 
the  time-scales  are  different.  So  we  must 
ensure  that  progress  In  one  does  not  need  to 
wait  on  detailed  decisions  In  another. 

I  take  trade  first.  Having  myself  taken  part 
in  a  number  of  lmp<Htant  trade  negotiations. 
I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  fair  to  every- 
one involved  In  them.  Obviously  the  Ameri- 
can worker  does  not  want  to  see  his  Job  ex- 
ported. But  neither  does  his  counterpart  in 
Britain.  The  fact  is  that  protectionism  is  a 
sin  of  which  no  trading  country  is  free,  even 
if  each  of  us  tends  to  believe  that  he  is  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  You  have  your 
complaints  about  some  of  our  European 
trade  practices.  We  for  our  part  have  very 
real  grievances  about  U.S.  trade  barriers. 

There  are  many  American  measures  that 
effectively  discriminate  against  overseas 
suppliers. 

Wherever  possible,  we  believe,  as  do  you, 
that  the  problems  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Community  should  be  argued  out 
between  themselves,  or  through  the  interna- 
tional machinery  which  exists.  But  we  have 
to  recognise  that  problems  of  the  kind  I 
have  mentioned — the  so-called  "non-tariff 
barriers',  are  especially  difficult  to  deal  with. 
I  believe  that  the  right  way  to  tackle  them 
is  by  International  discussion  and  negotia- 
tion. This  Is  the  only  way  In  which  we  can 
find  a  solution  which  Is  visibly  fair  to  every- 
one, and  which  will  lead  to  balanced  liberal- 
isation of  International  trade  which  all  can 
support.  We  want  to  work  with  the  United 
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states  to  achieve  a  new  freedom  of  world 
trade. 

Do  not  forget  that  we  In  Europe  are  used 
to  American  goods,  and  that  you  have  In 
Lurope  an  enormous  market  place  which  will 
^row  substantially  in  importance  as  our 
piu^^perity  develops.  The  opportunities  for 
ilie  United  States  in  Europe  are  very  great 
if  v,e  can  keep  up  the  impetus  for  freer  trade. 
Ill  the  monetary  field,  we  have  come  closer 
tcgeiher  over  the  last  year.  The  speeches  of 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Schultz  at  the 
IMP  Annual  Meeting  helped  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  constructive  discussions  now  taking 
pl.ite  in  the  Committee  of  Twenty.  The 
European  Community  is  pledged  to  work  for 
an  equitable  and  durable  reform  of  the  sys- 
tem. I  do  not  uuder-estimate  the  differences 
that  remain,  but  I  am  convinced  that  It  is 
in  the  Interests  of  us  all  to  reach  an  early 
solution. 

Of  course,  defence  is  still  an  essential  part 
of  the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  We  are  rightly  pursuing 
detente  in  discussions  with  the  Russians  and 
other  Eastern  Eiiropeaii.s  in  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent contexts.  I  hope  that  these  discus- 
sions can  achieve  real  progress.  But  luitll  real 
detente  has  been  achieved  it  would  be  foolish 
for  the  Western  powers  to  weaken  the  soli- 
darity or  military  power  of  our  alliance.  I 
think  that  this  Is  common  ground  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  Is  perfectly  natural 
that  you  in  the  United  States  should  from 
time  to  time  re-examine  tlie  reasons  for 
which  you  station  forces  in  Europe.  I  be- 
lieve that  each  such  examination  is  bound 
to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  American 
forces  are  in  Europe,  not  to  do  us  a  favour, 
but  to  preserve  an  essential  American  inter- 
est and  'o  take  part  In  the  common  defence  of 
the  Atlantic  partnership. 

It  Is  equally  natural  that  the  American 
effort  should  be  compared  with  the  effort  of 
your  European  partners.  We  certainly  recog- 
nize that  as,Ahe  relative  economic  strength 
of  Europe  Uicreases,  so  too  sliould  the  share 
of  the  comfcion  defence  burden  which  Europe 
bears.  Al^ieady  we  have  shown  that  we  intend 
to  improve  our  defence  effort.  In  1970  we 
carried  through  a  billion  dollar  European  de- 
fence lAprovement  programme.  In  1971  and 
1972  th*e  have  been  co-ordinated  national 
force  lmJ)rovements  of  one  billion  and  1.5 
billion  dailars.  The  European  allies  now  pro- 
vide 90  per  cent  of  NATO's  ground  forces  In 
Europe,  "te  per  cent  of  her  air  forces  and  80 
per  cent  of  her  naval  forces.  There  are  10 
Western  Europeans  under  arms  for  every 
American  serviceman  in  Europe. 

I  have  tried  to  show  you  how  we  In 
Britain  and  we  in  France  see  our  own  future 
and  our  relationship  with  the  United  States. 
We  want  to  fortify  the  present  relationship. 
We  want  to  make  It  strong  and  durable,  to 
take  account  of  the  shifts  and  changes  of  the 
past  fews  years,  the  effect  of  which  should 
not  be  overlooked;  and  to  find  common  solu- 
tions which  meet  your  needs  and  Interests  as 
well  as  our  own.  I  am  sure  that  this  Is  the 
next  major  task  we  have  to  tackle  together, 
and  that  Is  the  main  reason  whv  I  am  here. 


REAP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Railsback)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
particularly  distre-ssed  when  the  adminis- 
tration announced  in  December  the  ter- 
mination of  the  rural  environmental 
a.^sistance  program— REAP— as  I  know 
how  important  it  is  to  many  individuals 
and  groups  in  my  congi'essional  district 
in  Illinois. 

REAP  was  Initiated  back  in  the  1930s 


to  provide  cost-sharing  incentives  to 
farmers  to  install  soil  and  water  con- 
serving practices  on  their  lands.  In  view 
of  the  numerous  subsidies  which  place 
a  bui'den  upon  the  average  taxpayer,  a 
program  to  which  both  the  individual 
and  the  Government  contribute  is  es- 
pecially refreshing  and  encouraging.  The 
REAP  program  has  also  been  exception- 
ally successful  in  demonstrating  the 
value  of  conservation  as  good  farming 
practice.  Since  its  conception,  REAP  has 
been  responsible  for  some  2  million 
storage  ponds  and  the  terracing  of  31 
million  acres  of  farmland.  REAP  has 
been  popular  with  the  farmers  and  con- 
servationists and  the  Congress,  and  is 
certainly  in  harmony  with  our  environ- 
mental goals. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  decided 
last  month  that  REAP  was  of  a  low  prior- 
ity status  which  could  be  eliminated 
without  serious  economic  consequences. 
His  action  to  impound  money  approved 
by  the  Congress  was  justified  as  a  means 
to  ward  off  a  tax  increase  or  inflationary 
deficit — to  hold  1973  fiscal  budget  out- 
lays to  about  $250  billion. 

I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  adminis- 
tration's reasons  for  this  termination.  I 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  Congress 
needs  to  thoroughly  reevaluate  and  re- 
foi-m  its  system  of  appropriations  if  this 
Government  is  to  ever  realize  a  balanced 
budget.  However,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  termination  of  REAP  is  not  the  best 
means  in  curtailing  such  spending  ac- 
tivity. 

Over  the  past  few  weekends  while  I 
have  been  in  Illinois,  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  members  from 
three  county  soil  and  water  con.serva- 
tion  districts.  Understandably  enough, 
these  men  were  most  distressed  by  the 
Agriculture  Department's  recent  an- 
nouncement. I  found  it  difficult  to  ex- 
plain how  an  administration  which  has 
long  been  a  good  friend  of  the  farmer 
could  justify  the  termination  of  REAP. 
They  and  I  were  particularly  concerned 
that  a  decision  was  made  at  a  time  when 
most  farmers  had  already  planned  for 
assistance  in  1973. 

One  member  of  the  Henry  County  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  District  showed 
me  an  outline  of  their  1972  REAP  cost- 
sharing  program,  which  I  must  add,  was 
most  impressive.  Included  were  such  en- 
vironmental improvements  as:  Estab- 
lishment of  permanent  vegetative  cov- 
ers; planting  trees  or  shrubs;  water  im- 
poundment reservoirs;  and  improving 
stands  of  forest  areas. 

I  cannot  understand  why  funds  for 
such  beneficial  programs  as  REAP  which 
seeks  to  protect  and  improve  our  en- 
vironment can  be  terminated  when  loud 
protests  are  being  made  over  the  deplor- 
able state  of  our  Nation's  lands.  It  seems 
to  me  there  are  several  less  effective  pro- 
grams which  could  be  eliminated. 

Also,  while  I  was  back  in  Illinois,  talk- 
ing to  the  many  farmers  and  farm 
leaders  in  my  district,  I  became  con- 
vinced that  most  farmers  want  to  do 
their  share  in  holding  spending  down. 
Wliile  they  do  not  want  the  valuable 
conservation  programs  under  RE.^P  ter- 
minated, they  would  like  to  have  the 
production-oriented    programs    elimin- 


ated. Liming  materials  are  strictly  pro- 
duction-oriented. They  are  profitable  for 
the  fanner  to  use.  so  why  should  the 
Government  have  to  spend  money  for 
materials  farmers  would  purchase  any- 
way? It  seems  to  me — as  it  docs  to  the 
people  with  whom  I  have  spoken— that 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  better 
advised  to  direct  its  money  toward  con- 
servation projects  within  the  REAP 
program. 

THE  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET 
MESSAGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall'  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  two  days  I  have  been  participating 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Comnuttee 
on  Appropriations  in  the  overview  hear- 
ings on  the  1974  budget  with  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  George  Shultz,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Roy  L.  Ash.  and  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  Herbert  Stein.  The 
purpose  of  the.se  discussions  v.as  to  re- 
view the  broad  budget  policies  and 
related  economic  a.ssumptions  that  chai- 
actcrize  this  budget. 

Today.  I  feel  I  must  .«;peak  out. 

BtlDCET  CONTROL  SHEU.  C.MHF 

The  extraordinarj-  shell  game  on 
budget  control  the  administration  is 
attempting  to  foist  upon  the  public  will 
eventually  fall  of  its  own  weight  and 
inconsistencies. 

Careful  review  of  the  budget  in  great 
detail  over  the  coming  months  will  docu- 
ment the  case.  In  the  meantime,  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  should  be  alerted 
to  what  is  going  on. 

It  all  began  last  October  on  the  way  to 
the  election.  During  the  debate  on  the 
$250  billion  rigid  spending  ceiling  pro- 
posal. Congress  was  summoned  to  take 
full  responsibility  for  the  inept  handling 
of  economic  policy  by  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration over  the  last  4  years.  It  was 
charged  that  emergency  fiscal  conditions 
required  immediate  attention.  It  was  said 
that  Congress  was  entirely  at  fault  and 
there  was  little  hope  or  time  for  reform, 
that  the  only  responsible  cour.se  was  for 
Congress  to  abdicate  the  heart  of  it- 
authority  to  the  President.  He  would 
make  things  right. 

An  overriding  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  the  budget  discussions  over 
the  past  two  days  is  that  the  budget  con- 
trol shell  game  continues.  Witnesses 
would  not  concede  that  even  a  particle 
of  responsibility  for  fiscal  conditions  rests 
with  the  administration.  A  brief  recita- 
tion of  the  record  will  expose  the 
absurdity  of  this  ridiculous  posture. 

THE  BALANCED  BfDCET  PLEDGE 

May  I  remind  you  of  President  Nix- 
on's first  budget  message  to  the  Con- 
gress in  which  he  said : 

I  have  pledged  to  the  American  people  that 
I  would  submit  a  balanced  budget.  Tlie 
budget  I  .send  to  rou  today  fulfills  that 
Ii'.edgc. 

That  pledge  was  translated  in  actual 
reality  to  a  unified  budget  deficit  of  S2.3 
billion  in  fi.scal   1971.  followed  bv  con- 


secutlve  deficits  of  $23.2  billion  In  fiscal 
1972, 124.8  billion  currently  estimated  for 
flacal  1973  and  $12.7  bUllon  currently  es- 
timated for  fiscal  1974.  And  I  would  point 
out  that  after  1971,  the  President  re- 
quested enactment  of  deficits  when  he 
submitted  his  budgets. 

In  the  4  years  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration, we  have  accimiulated  about 
one-fourth  of  the  national  debt,  and  in 
the  budget  before  us.  the  President  is 
proposing  to  increase  the  debt  subject  to 
limit  by  another  $30  billion. 

Last  year,  how  many  times  did  we 
lear  George  Shultz  say  that  $250  bil- 
lon was  a  "lot  of  money."  That  com- 
nent  came  every  time  Congress  proposed 
I  program  that  It  considered  to  be  Im- 
wrtant  to  the  American  people.  Well, 
his  year  George  has  a  new  line— •$269 
)illlon  Is  a  lot  of  money."  It  Is  the  Pres- 
dent,  not  the  Congress,  who  Is  now  ask- 
ing  for  a  budget  of  $23  billion  larger 
han  the  one  he  requested  last  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  President  was 
J  sklng  for  $23  billion  more  than  he  re- 
(uested  last  year  and  proposing  an  in- 
<  rease  of  $30  billion  In  Federal  borrow- 
iig,  he  told  the  American  people  in  a 
ifationwlde  radio  address: 

It  Is  time  to  get  big  government  off  yoxir 
I  ack  and  out  of  your  pocket. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact.  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  have  acted  together 
snce  1962  to  reduce  revenues  available 
t )  the  general  fund  in  calendar  1973  by 
about  $50  billion.  That  Is  the  figure 
1  teasury  came  up  with  last  year  In  con- 
r  ectlon  with  our  overview  hearing  on  the 
lp73  budget. 

CONCaSSSIONAI.  ENDORSEMENT 

At  this  point.  I  will  quote  from  a  table 
p  -epared  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
d  action  of  Federal  Expenditures  reflect- 
liig  the  Impact  of  congressional  actions 
o:i  the  budget  estimates.  The  table  in- 
cudes  the  impact  of  congressional  ac- 
tl>ns  and  inactions  since  1969.  the  first 
yi  ar  this  joint  committee  began  its  work 
oi  I  the  now  familiar  scorekeeping  report. 
T  le  table  shows  that  for  the  years  1969- 
7:  ,  the  effect  of  congressional  actions  on 
tl  e  new  budget  authority  through  the 
a]  tpropriations  process  has  been  a  net  re- 
diction  of  $30  billion.  Congressional  ae- 
on budget  authority  through  legisla- 
bills  have  added  $30  billion— a 
t^doff.  Congre-ssional  inaction  on 
budget  authority  requests  have  re- 
sisted in  a  further  net  reduction  of  $9 
All  of  those  budget  authority  re- 
s  would,  at  some  time,  of  course, 
rekult  in  outlay  reductions. 

My  point  here  is  simply  that  Congress 

not  created  a  fiscal  crisis  through 

actions  on  new  budget  authority— 

^ich  is  really  the  critical  limiting  fac- 

that  sets  the  ultimate  size  of  Govern- 

mtnt  spending  programs. 

rhe  budget  figures  of  the  past  4  years 
re  )resent  essentially  the  President's  pro- 
im.  The  Congress,  of  course,  made 
changes  in  allocation  on  individual 
But  In  terms  of  broad  aggregate 
bi^get  policy,  these  were  Nixon  pro- 
po  sals  for  increased  spending.  Nixon  pro- 
po»ls  for  Increased  borrowing,  Nixon 
pr  (posals  for  deficits. 

rhe  deficit  situation  was  exacertxated 
if  anything — not  so  much  by  Congress 
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as  by  the  shortfaU  In  revenues  that  re- 
sulted from  the  administration's  unfor- 
tunate mismanagement  of  the  economy 
during  the  first  term. 

IMPACT  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  Or   J  973 
SPENDING 

Congressional  action  on  the  spending 
side  of  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1973 
did  result  in  additions  to  the  President's 
origmaJ  request.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
details  to  see  what  the  real  story  is.  The 
spending  effect  in  fiscal  1973  of  acUons 
on  appn^riajjons  bills  was  to  reduce  de- 
fense and  foreign  aid  and  to  increase 
educaUon  and  health  for  a  net  reducUon 
of  about  $1.5  billion  in  outlays.  In  spend- 
ing that  resulted  from  actions  on  non- 
approprlaUons  bUls,  Congress  added 
about  $7.5  bimon— for  a  net  add-on  of 
about  $5  billion. 

The  largest  paj-t  of  the  add-on,  how- 
ever, came  in  social  security,  revenue 
sharing,  and  black  lung  programs.  The 
social  security  benefits  increase  was  $2  8 
billion,  revenue  sharing  total  was  $3.25 
billion,  and  the  black  lung  appropriation 
was  $969  million. 

What  was  the  President's  response  to 
Congress  increase  in  social  security? 
Not  a  whisper  of  a  veto,  gentlemen.  The 
President  at  that  time  seemed  quite  will- 
ing to  put  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
the  American  people.  In  fact,  he  actually 
sent  a  letter  over  his  signature  into  the 
homes  of  millions  of  Americans  with 
those  increased  social  security  checks,  in 
which  he  proudly  took  credit  for  the 
added  benefits.  But  that,  of  course  was 
before  the  election. 

And  revenue  sharing?  That  Is  the  one 
area  the  President  has  announced  that 
is  so  important  that  he  has  placed  it 
above  consideration  for  impoundment. 

As  far  as  black  lung  was  concerned, 
this  was  a  most  necessary  and  humani- 
tarian program  enacted  by  the  Congress 
with  the  complete  support  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

So  Congress  did  not  do  so  badly  in 
terms  of  the  President's  priorities  before 
the  election. 

As  this  fuU  story  of  the  administra- 
tion's shell  game  on  budget  control  un- 
folds in  the  coming  months,  I  am  cer- 
tam  that  the  American  public  will  call 
this  attempted  slight  of  hand  for  what  It 
i.s— an  attempt  to  obscure  the  fiscal 
truth. 

CONGRESS    PART   IN    SETTING    PHIORITIES 

Careful  questioning  in  our  hearings 
also  revealed  that  the  authority  of  the 
Congress  to  set  priorities  will  continue 
to  be  questioned.  Witnesses  claimed  not 
only  that  the  $269  billion  total  for  fiscal 
1974  was  a  magic  number,  not  to  be 
tampered  with  by  Congress.  They  also 
made  it  quite  clear  that  even  if  Congress 
were  to  sUy  within  that  limit,  the  ad- 
ministration would  accept  recommended 
reductions — but  would  subject  compen- 
satinsr  congressional  increases  to  further 
review  by  the  executive  branch.  Con- 
gress' role  in  setting  priorities  becomes 
all  the  more  important  in  the  light  of 
the  program  proposals  set  forth  by  the 
Executive  in  this  budget. 

This  budget  pn^wses  severe  retrench- 
ment in  critical  areas.  It  goes  much  fur- 
ther than  to  caution  against  further  new 
initiatives.    It    recommends    reductions 
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and  terminations  of  programs  amount- 
ing to  $17  billion  in  fiscal  1974.  It  makes 
It  very  dear  that  these  r«ducUons  and 
terminations  are  not  negotiable. 

On  page  7  of  the  budget  menage  wp 
read:  '  ^^ 

Should  the  Congress  cause  the  total  bude- 
eted  outlays  to  be  exceeded,  It  would  in 
escapably  face  the  alternatives  of  higher 
taxes,  higher  interest  rates,  renewed  Inflation 
or  aU  three.  I  oppose  these  alternatives-  with 
a  firm  rein  on  spending,  none  of  them  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Budget  Is  replete  with 
this  language  that  in  effect  tells  Con- 
gress  to  take  what  is  recommended  or  be 
damned  with  the  onus  of  a  "congres- 
sional"  tax  increase. 

What  I  do  not  see  in  this  budget  Is  how 
the  admmistration  proposes  to  address 
itself  to  the  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

We  are  told  that  some  social  programs 
did  not  perform  effectively  and  they  were 
scutUed.  Is  not  the  next  step  of  respon- 
sible leaders  to  ask  how  we  can  better  do 
the  job? 

The  Nixon  administration  answer  is 
found  in  its  recommendations  in  this 
budget.  The  only  increases  in  new  bud- 
get authority  recommended  for  "people 
programs  '  in  this  budget  are  in  the  areas 
of  health  and  income  security— and  we 
all  know  that  virtuaUy  aU  of  those  in- 
creases have  already  been  enacted  into 
law  by  previous  Congresses.  They  are 
simply  becoming  available  this  year.  But 
look  at  the  other  areas.  What  Is  the  Pres- 
ident planning  to  do  this  year? 

Agriculture  and  rural  development- 
down  from  $7.4  billion  to  $6.7  billion. 

Natural  resources  and  environment- 
down  from  $6.9  billion  to  $1.3  billion. 

Commerce  and  transportation — down 
from  $17.1  bilHon  to  $12.7  bUllon. 

Community  develc^iment  and  hous- 
ing—down from  $5.9  billion  to  $3.9  bU- 
lion. 

Education  and  manpower — down  from 
$10.9  billion  to  $9.9  biUion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  is  concerned  as 
everybody  knows,  that  programs  it  au- 
tliorized  and  funded  are  being  termi- 
nated or  shifted  to  the  States  and  the 
cities  to  finance.  And  for  good  reason. 
Congress  has  a  concern  for  the  problems 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

It  deserves  better  treatment  than  to 
be  threatened  with  the  blame  for  a  tax 
increase  if  it  disputes  the  administra- 
tion s  recommended  program  reductions. 

It  deserves  some  discussion  of  how  this 
administration  expects  these  needs  to  be 
met.  And  it  desen'es  a  respectful  role  in 
making  the  final  decisions. 

ROLE    OP    THE    PRESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  example  of  the  type 
of  public  enlightenment  that  we  can  ex- 
pect from  the  press,  I  include  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished by  Clayton  Fritchey  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  Tuesday,  February  6, 
1973: 

The  Bttdcet:  A  Questiok  of  Priorities 

(By  Clayton  Prltchey) 

What  te  left  out  of  federal  budgets  is  ofti^i 

as   significant   as  what   is  put   in,   and   the 

Ni.xon  budget  for  fiscal  1974  is  no  exception. 

On  Oct.  7  last  year,  Just  a  few  weeks  before 

the   presidential   election,   Mr.   Kixon   called 
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the  high  property  taxes  paid  by  elderly  re- 
tired Americans  a  "national  disgrace."  He 
pledged  that  "relief  for  these  Americans  is 
going  to  be  a  first  order  of  business  In  our 
next  federal  budget."  Nevertbeleas,  ttiere 
Isn't  a  whisper  of  this  promise  In  the  new 
budget.  On  the  contrary,  the  administration 
intends  to  make  the  elderly  pay  an  extra 
$1  billion  a  year  for  Medicare  benefits  they 
are  now  getting  free.  Fortunately  for  the 
aged,  this  bas  to  have  the  approval  of 
Congress. 

In  bis  budget  message  last  year,  the  Pres- 
ident said,  "Welfare  reform,  with  training 
and  work  incentives,  with  a  new  faimeas  to- 
ward the  worlung  poor  and  a  oiinlmum  in- 
come for  every  dependent  family,  ia  a  good 
idea  whose  time  has  come  ...  It  is  ripe  for 
action  now."  Further  delay  in  enactment,  he 
said,  woiilcl  be  both  "unwise"  and  "cruel." 
Tet,  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  new 
budget.  Instead  Mr.  Nixoc  in  a  special  broad- 
cast preceding  the  formal  presentation  of 
the  1974  budget,  favored  the  public  with  a 
sermon  against  government  spending,  no 
doubt  hoping  this  would  divert  attention 
from  the  record-breaking  expenditures  he  is 
planning  for  next  year  and  the  year  after. 

Despite  Mr.  Nixon's  warning  about  the 
spending  habits  of  Congress,  it  is  the  Presi- 
dent— not  Congress — who  is  now  asking  for 
a  budget  oT  $269  baiio»,  or  $23  billion  more 
than  he  requested  last  year.  That's  a  leap  of 
almost  10  per  cent.  In  four  years  under  Mr. 
Nixon,  the  budget  has  climbed  from  $195  bil- 
lion to  $309  billion — a  record  Jump  ot  $74 
billion,  or  almost  40  per  cent.  And  it  mlgbt 
have  been  worse  except  for  Congress.  At  the 
end  of  the  92nd  Congress  last  fall.  Sen.  Mike 
Mansfield,  the  majority  leader,  reported  that 
Congress  had  cut  Ur.  Nixon's  new-appropri- 
ation  budgets  by  $22.3  bUlion. 

Under  Mr.  Nlxou's  stupendous  spending, 
the  national  debt  has  climbed  to  almost  balf- 
a-trllUoD  dollars,  an  increase  of  around  $100 
bUllon  In  fo>ur  years.  His  deficits  have  ex- 
ceeded anything  in  U.S.  history  except  at  the 
height  of  World  War  n.  Yet  in  his  radio 
broadcast  on  his  latest  budget  the  President 
said  wltb  a  straight  face,  "It  is  time  to  get 
big  government  off  your  back,  and  out  ai  your 
pocket." 

ActuaUy.  there  la  Uttle  or  no  disagxeement 
between  the  PresUent  and  Congress  over  the 
$269  billion  toUl  for  the  new  budget.  The 
conflict  centers  on  priorities.  Although  the 
United  States  Is  now  out  of  the  'Vietnam 
war,  Mr.  Nixon  stLl  wants  to  spend  more  on 
defense,  whUe  cutting  or  eliminating  domes- 
tic programs  for.  among  otljer  things,  health, 
education,  poverty,  pollution,  day  care  and 
Medicare.  Congress  wants  to  do  the  leverse. 
The  President  says  his  "aeaich  for  waste" 
lias  led  him  "into  every  nook  and  cranny  ot 
the  bureaucracy."  But  it  hasn't  led  blm  to  the 
Pentagon  where  the  documented  waste  nms 
into  the  bllUons. 

The  President  warns  Congress  that  If  it 
gives  soelal  programs  more  than  be  bas 
allowed  it  wUl  have  to  take  the  rasponsibmty 
for  a  tax  Increase.  Not  neceasarUy.  Coiigiess 
can  offset  these  increases  with  military  re- 
ductions. Also,  it  can  provide  more  revenue 
by  eliminating  tax  loopholes  for  rested  In- 
terests. 

After  being  subjected  to  four  Nlxon 
budgets,  Congress  has  beoome  a  little  skepti- 
cal of  the  President's  arithmetic.  It  sttll  re- 
members his  first  budget  message,  ia  which 
he  said.  "I  have  pledged  to  the  Amj^rtr-an 
people  that  I  would  submit  a  balanced 
budget.  The  budget  I  send  to  you  today  ful- 
fills that  pledge."  Instead,  It  ended  with  a 
deficit  of  $33.4  billion,  and  that  was  Just  a 
start. 


OBSCENE  RADIO  BROADCASTING— 
UI 
Hie  6PSAKEB  pro  tempore.  Und»  « 

previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  include  a  letter 
I  have  written  to  the  Office  of  Legisla- 
tive Counsel,  dealing  with  offensive  lan- 
guage on  the  air  waves  in  the  Record.  I 
am  certain  the  proposals  made  in  this 
letter  will  be  of  interest  to  Members  of 
the  House,  so  many  of  whom  have  been 
receiung  complaints  about  perhaps  ob- 
scene radio  talk  shows  in  their  own  cities. 
Yesterday  and  the  day  before,  I  entered 
in  the  Record  letters  I  had  written  to  the 
U.S.  attorney  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
dealing  with  other  aspects  of  this  issue. 
Tomorrow,  I  will  include  a  fourth  letter, 
to  the  Justice  Department,  in  the  Rec- 
ord. The  letter  to  the  Legislative  Counsel 
follows : 

House  or  Represemtatives, 
Wash  ington,  D.C..  February  5, 1973. 

W.^RD  HUSSEY, 

Lesislative  Counsel,  Office  of  the  LcgUlaiUe 

Counsel,  Cannon  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Craft:  I  would  appreciate  your 

assistance  in  drafting  legislation  to  amend 

Title   18,  United  States  Code,  Section   1464, 

which  reads:  "Whoever  utters  any  obscene, 

indecent  or  profane  language  by  means  of 

radio    oommunlcat4on    shaU    be    fined    not 

more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 

than  two  }-ears  or  both." 

My  tenutive  proposals,  which  I  would  like 
to  discuss  with  you,  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  statute  would 
be  invoked  more  frequently,  and  prove  more 
effective  as  a  deterrent,  if  the  term  "ob- 
scenity" were  defined  in  It.  With  this  In 
muid.  it  might  be  helpfid  to  add  a  few 
sentences  saying  that  for  the  purpose  of  this 
statute,  ••obscenity"  means  what  the  Su- 
preme Coiu-t  said  it  meant  in  the  Roth  and 
Memoirs  cases. 

You  will  no  doubt  recall  that,  in  Roih,  the 
Court  held  the  test  of  obscenity  to  be 
"whether  to  the  average  person,  implying 
contemporary  coamauuity  standards,  the 
dominant  theme  of  the  nuiterial  taken  as  a 
whole  appeals  to  the  prurient  interest." 

This  definition  was  elaborated  on  In 
Afemoris,  in  which  the  Court  decreed  that 
material  oould  not  be  regarded  as  obscene 
tinless  three  elements  coalesced:  ".  .  .  (a)  the 
dominant  theme  of  the  material  taken  as  a 
whole  appeals  to  a  prurient  interest  in  sex: 
(b)  the  material  is  patently  offe&i$lve  because 
it  affronts  contemporary  conuntmity  stand- 
ards relating  to  the  description  or  represen- 
tation of  sexual  matters;  and  (c)  the  ma- 
terial Is  utterly  without  redeeming  social 
value." 

2.  I  am  considering,  also,  adding  language 
to  the  statute  which  would  say  that  the  local 
United  States  Attorney,  in  contemplating  ac- 
tion under  Section  1464,  would  first  consult 
with  an  advisory  board  consisting  of  leading 
citizens  in  the  community.  The  members  of 
this  board  will  have  been  appointed  by  htm. 
Among  the  members  (we  could  get  n>ore  spe- 
cific at  the  time  we  are  drafting  this  bill) 
would  be  persons  representing  the  schools, 
churches,  synagogues,  the  medical  profession 
(including  clinical  or  other  psychologists), 
organizations  concerned  with  the  protection 
of  civil  liberties  and  other  individuals  chosen 
at  large  from  the  community  and  reflecting, 
hopefully,  a  cross-section  of  "the  oomnninity. 
This  board  would  consider  oomplalnts  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  Attorney  and  rec- 
ommend to  him  steps  that  might  be  taken  to 
abate  such  oomplalnts.  The  Board  oould  also 
assist  the  United  States  Attorney  in  helping 
to  conciliate  complain  to,  as  an  alternative 
to  the  prosecution  process, 
3.  My  primary  Interest  at  this  time  Is  in 


commercial  radio  stations  that  are  broad- 
casting questionable  programs.  Because  com- 
mercialism is  a  factor.  I  would  like  your 
opinion  on  whether  the  "pandering"  prin- 
ciple, as  enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Ginzhurg  case,  might  be  applicable  here 
and  perhaps  serve  to  strengthen  Section  1464. 
4.  I  would  like  to  know,  too,  whether  the 
Courts  rtiling  In  the  Redrup  case  might  be 
adaptable  to  Section  1464.  This  held  that  a 
determlnaxlon  of  obscenltv  would  be  more 
readily  made  where  explicit  sexual  material 
has  been  thrust  \ipon  persons  who  do  not 
wish  to  see  or  hear  It— which  is  what  hap- 
pens, obviously  In  so  many  radio  broadcasts 
The  Court  suggested  in  Redrvp  that  it  would 
sanction  prcrtilbitions  applied  to  prevent  "an 
assault  upon  Individual  privacy  ...  in  a 
manner  so  obtrusive  as  to  make  it  Impossible 
for  an  unwilling  individual  to  avoid  ex- 
posure to  it."  While  It  Is  said  frequently 
that  those  objecting  to  radio  programs  need 
merely  turn  them  off.  I  am  certain  vou  would 
agree  with  me  that  this  is  too  glib  an  an- 
swer—and hardly  a  remedy,  if  the  Injury  is 
to  the  publlc-at -large,  rather  than  to  the 
sensibilities  of  a  few  complaining  Individu- 
als. 

In  addition  to  these  amendments  to  Spc- 
tlon  1464,  I  would  appreciate  rour  drafting 
a  second  piece  of  legislation  for  me.  On  Page 
68  of  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Ob- 
scenity and  Pornography  (September,  1970) 
you  will  find  a  suggested  statute  which  would 
permit  authorities  to  go  to  court  and  obtain 
declaratory  Judgments  and  'or  injunctions  In 
their  efforts  to  cope  with  obscenity.  Under 
such  a  statute,  a  United  States  Attorney 
could  obtain  a  «mrt  determination  of 
whether  material  is  obscene  before  going 
forward  with  a  civil  action,  in  wliich  the  goa" 
would  be  obtaining  a  cease-and-desist  order 
against  dlstrlbuUon  of  the  material,  viola- 
tion of  wblch  would  he  punishment  through 
contempt-of-cotirt  proceedings. 

You  will  note  that  the  Commission's  su^;- 
gested  statute  contains  the  follou-ing  lan- 
guage, which  I  »x)uld  like  to  see  incorporate:! 
in  the  bill  you  prepare  for  me ; 

"No  restraining  order  or  injunction  of  any 
kind  shaU  be  Issued  restraining  the  dissemi- 
nation of  any  work  on  the  groimd  of  Its  ob- 
.scenlty  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  ad- 
versary hearing  required  by  this  subsection 
Any  defendant  may  assert  a  right  to  the  trial 
of  the  issue  of  obscenity  bv  Jury  in  actions 
brought  pursuant  to  this  secUon." 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  soon, 
and  I  am  looking  forward  to  members  of  our 
respective   staffs  getting   together   to   draft 
these  two  bUls. 
Sincerely. 

J.^mes  V.  Stakton, 
itcm'bcr  of  Congress. 


THE  GREAT  AmXTARY  RIP-OPP 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Abzuo    Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Star-News  car- 
ries an  excellent  column  by  Prank  Get- 
lein  entiUed,  "War-We-Win.  Peace- You- 
Lose."  Mr.  Getlein  poses  a  question 
wlilch  to  me  is  one  of  the  central  issues 
presented  by  Mr.  Nixon's  1974  budget; 
if  Richard  Nixon  is  such  an  outstanding 
man  of  peace,  why  is  he  proposing  a  $4 
billion  increase  in  the  military  budget 
\\hile  slashing  expenditures  for  nearly 
every  decent  social  program  ever  enacted 
in  this  country? 

That  Is  the  question,  and  without  fur- 
ther adieu.  I  insert  the  text  of  Mr.  Get- 
leln's  column: 
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Waj»-We-Win,  Peace- Yob-Lose 


(By  Prank  Getlein) 
Sooner  or  lat«r  President  Nixon  Is  going  to 
hi,ve  to  put  up  or  shut  up  about  being  the 
bjggest  boon  to  peace  since  the  Creation  of 
World,  or  whatever  the  current  formu- 
lon  says. 

According  to  the  new  budget,  it  isn't  going 
be  sooner. 

The  President  never  tires  of  telling  us,  and 
flunkies,   valets-de-chambre   and   plugo- 
la^watchers  tire  even  less  of  telling  us  that 
Is   the   Man   of   Peace,   he   has   gone   on 
Jdurneys  for  Peace,  and  he  has  brought  about 
feneration  of  Peace. 

As  a  result  of  all  this  activity  for  Peace, 
military  budget  for  the  new  year  has  to 
up  some  four  billion  bucks. 
In  their  Innocence  the  American  people 
their  elected  Congress  had  thi  vague  no- 
tion that  when  a  war  stopped,  military  ex- 
»  went  down, 
[t  now  appears  that  practically  all  other 
will  go  down,  but  military  expenses 
go  up  as  a  result  of  the  Blessed  Peace 
hath  wrought  In  Vietnam,  it  says  here. 
Clearly,  in  times  of  peace,  the  country  can 
af  ord  to  spend  less  money  on  education,  less 
mpney  on  feeding  the  hungry  and  healing 
sick,  less  money  on  practically  everything 
makes  the  good  life  possible.  The  only 
tti^g  we  can  afford  to  spend  more  money 
In  time  of  peace  is  war. 
According  to  the  budget,  the  old  folks,  re- 
tired from  working  by  law  at  one  remove  or 
will  now  spend  themselves  swiftly 
bankruptcy  should  serious  illness — such 
the  Ulnees  of  being  old — strike  them.  The 
m(>ney  that  used  to  help  them  through  Medi- 
and  Medicaid  must  now  be  used  to  pay 
the  continuing  cost  overruns  of  indus- 
trial geniuses  like  the  new  manager  of  the 
bv  dget,  Roy  L.  Ash.  whose  fangs  are  already 
cli  sing  Into  the  Treasury  flanks  for  a  healthy 
rung  up  when  he  was  the  boss  of 
Litton,  one  of  the  great  overrun  military  In- 
di  strles  of  our  time. 

rhe  circumstances  were  wildly  different,  to 
sure,  but  that  last  time  the  world  was 
treated  to  the  same  combination  of  trium- 
ph ant  peace  on  the  one  band  and  desolation 
the  other,  and  military  super-budgets 
maintaining  both,  was  at  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  Emperor,  Augustus,  of  whom 
was  written.  He  has  made  a  desert  and 
led  It  Peace. 

rhe  theory  of  Inflated  military  expendl- 
tu  'es  In  honor  of  Peace  is  simple  and  even 
su|>erflcially  plausible  until  you  think  for  a 
of  the  Inevitable  results, 
t  goes  like  this:  In  time  of  actual,  shoot- 
war,  military  budgets  are  strained  to  the 
breaking    point    to    support    the    war.    The 
bombings  of  Hanoi  alone  cost  us 
millions — and    we    are    not    talking 
abfcut  the  cost  In  the  good  opinion  of  the 
premier  and  the  Pope  of  Rome,  those 
,  we're  talking  about  hard,  so  to 
cash. 
1  llnce  those  funds,  belonging  to  the  mill- 
by  right  of  congressional  seniority,  big 
x^endltures    In   key   congressional   districts 
commissions  as  general  officers  for  key 
,  have  been  squandered  on  plain  old 
fighting,  they  must  now  be  made  up  for  out 
the  peacetime  budget. 

I  iince  all  money  In  the  budget  has  to  come 

somewhere,  this  can  only  come  out  of 

beads  of  would-be  students,  out  of  the 

m<iuths  of  the  hungry  and  out  of  the  health 

the  aged. 

I  lauslble  enough  in  pure  mathenuitlcs,  per- 

s,  of  the  kind  practiced  by  Mr.  Ash.  But 

theory  Is  appalling  when  you  start  thlnk- 

of  what  it  really  meaiu. 

'  (That  It  means  is  that  no  matter  what.  In 

or  war,  the  only  way  the  military  budg- 

ean  go  Is  up.  Anything  else  can  go  down 

cease  to  exist  altogether,  as  Is  the  In- 

fate  of  any  budgetary  compassion  left 
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over  from  Lyndon  Johnson.  But  the  cost  of 
war.  in  peace  as  in  war,  can  only  go  up  and 
up  and  up — forever. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  serious  budgetary 
and  social  problem  facing  this  country  and 
the  country  Is  hardly  aware  of  It.  It  is  more 
serious  than  whether  a  welfare  mother  stays 
home  to  take  care  of  her  children  instead 
of  getting  a  job.  It  is  far  more  serious  than 
the  dread  socialistic  possibility  of  some  old- 
limer  somewhere  getting  a  free  set  of  chop- 
pers or  specs. 

In  the  meantime,  the  military  fiscal  theory 
of  war-we-win.  peace-you-lose,  raises  the 
question  of  whether  this  country  can  afford 
peace  in  Vietnam.  The  military  costs  are  too 
high. 


ANNOUNCING    HEARINGS    ON    THE 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  Subcommittee  No. 
5  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
scheduled  public  hearings  on  legislative 
proposals  relating  to  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration. 

These  hearings  will  begin  on  February 
28,  1973,  at  10  a.m.,  room  2141,  Rayburn 
House  OfSce  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  address 
their  request  to  the  Counsel  to  the 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  room  2137, 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  tele- 
phone (202)  225-7709. 


MONTANA  STATE  SENATE  URGES 
RESTORATION  OF  RURAL  PRO- 
GRAMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's actions  in  dismantling 
some  of  our  most  important  agricultural 
programs  must  be  overturned  by  the 
Congress.  The  Agriculture  Committee 
has  passed  a  bill  to  make  it  mandatory 
to  reinstate  REAP,  the  basic  conserva- 
tion program  for  the  country.  This  week 
new  legislation  to  restore  emergency 
FHA  loans  is  being  considered  by  our 
Agriculture  Committee  and  Chairman 
PoAGE  has  set  hearing  dates  later  this 
month  for  consideration  of  REA  loans. 

The  Montana  State  Senate,  on  Jan- 
uary 26,  adopted  a  significant  resolution 
urging  the  restoration  of  these  programs. 
I  feel  that  this  action  should  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  who  soon, 
I  trust,  will  be  confronted  with  legisla- 
tion to  reverse  the  administration  deci- 
sions. This  clearly  shows  the  feeling  in 
Montana. 

The  resolution  follows : 

Senate  Resolution  No.   4 
A  Resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 

Montana    urging    the    President    of    the 

United  States  to  restore  funding  of  Federal 

Rural  DevelojMnent  Programs  vital  to  the 

economy  of  Montana 

Whereas,  providing  for  greater  development 
of  rural  America  remains  one  of  the  most 


crucial  domestic  needs  facing  otir  Nation,  and 

Whereas,  £u:tlon  by  President  Nixon  would 
terminate  various  federal  rural  development 
programs  such  as  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Disaster  Loan  Program,  the  Rural  En- 
vironmental Assistance  Program,  the  Water 
Bank  Program,  wheat  and  feed  grain  reseal 
programs,  loans  for  grain  storage,  and  Rural 
Enectric  Administration  Two  Percent  (2%) 
Loan  Program  for  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone cooperatives,  and 

Whereas,  the  very  rural  nature  of  Montana 
makes  all  of  these  programs  of  the  utmost 
Importance  to  the  economic  strength  of  our 
state,  recognizing  that  practically  every  citi- 
zen has  either  directly  or  Indirectly  benefited 
from  these  programs,  and 

Whereas,  these  are  social  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic programs,  designed  to  assist  rural 
America  in  providing  the  food  and  fiber 
which  Is  the  real  economic  strength  of  this 
or  any  nation,  and 

Whereas,  this  action  subverts  the  Intent 
of  public  policy  declared  by  Congress,  now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Montana:  That  the  43rd  legislative  assembly 
respectfully  urges  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon  to  restore  funding  of  all  the  aforemen- 
tioned rural  development  programs,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  In  addition  to 
President  Nixon,  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  Senators  Mike  Mansfield,  Lee 
Metcalf,  Herman  E.  Talmadge,  George  Aiken, 
MUton  "young;  Congressmen  Richard  Shoup, 
John  Melcher,  Mark  Andrews;  and  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Earl  Butz. 


TRUE    FREEDOM    OP    THE    PRESS 
ESSENTIAL  TO  OUR  WAY  OP  LIFE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Mitchell ^ 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr,  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  public  interest  in  the  free 
flow  of  information  in  an  open  society  is 
of  such  great  and  overriding  consequence 
as  to  demand  our  c(»itinuing  attention 
to  make  certain  It  is  safeguarded.  When 
necessary,  and  I  believe  that  the  events 
of  the  past  months  involving  court  deci- 
sions and  the  jailing  of  newsmen  make 
it  abundantly  clear  that  the  time  is  now, 
we  must  take  action  to  refortify  what 
has  always  been  oie  of  the  strongest 
cornerstones  in  our  society — the  right  of 
those  engaged  in  bringing  information 
to  the  public  to  operate  in  a  free  and  un- 
fettered atmosphere. 

That  right  has  been  jeopardized  smd 
it  is  now  clearly  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress  to  take  the  action  necessary  to 
eliminate  that  jeopardy. 

As  one  who  has  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
American  people  and  their  ability  and 
propensity  to  make  sound  judgments 
when  the  facts  are  at  hand,  I  feel  strong- 
ly about  the  many  advantages  of  pro- 
moting the  free  flow  of  information  to 
the  public.  I  am  convinced  that  true 
freedom  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  way  of  life. 

Today,  I  am  joining  in  the  sponsor- 
ship of  legislation  to  assure  the  free  flow 
of  information  to  the  public.  I  do  so  com- 
mitted to  the  proposition  that  we  must 
continue  to  have  a  government  of,  by 
and  for  the  people,  not  only  in  theory, 
but  in  fact. 

The  measure  that  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing is  precise  in  its  language.  It  says 
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that  a  person  connected  with  or  em- 
ployed by  the  news  media  or  press,  or  who 
is  independently  engaged  in  gathering 
information  for  publication  or  broadcast, 
sJiall  not  be  required  to  disclose  before 
the  Congi'ess  or  any  Federal  or  State 
court,  grand  jury  or  administrative  en- 
tity any  information  or  written,  oral  or 
pictorial  material  or  the  source  of  that 
informatioa  or  material  procured  for 
publication  or  broadcast. 

We  must  protect  the  right  and  respect 
the  determination  of  newsmen  to  prefect 
their  sources.  If  we  fail  to  do  so,  many 
of  these  sources  will  soon  disappear  and 
the  ultimate  effect  will  be  felt  by  a  people 
who  will  be  forced  to  operate  with  less 
information. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  differences 
of  opinion  with  respect  to  what  should 
constitute  an  effective  and  realistic  free 
flow  of  information  statute.  The  question 
is  do  we  provide  absolute  immunity  for 
our  newsmen  or  do  we  attach  certain 
qualifications  to  that  immunity.  I  believe 
that  in  the  best  interest  of  all — the  news- 
men and  the  society  we  are  seeking  to 
preserve  and  strengthen — that  some 
qualifications  are  in  order.  Once  again, 
the  measure  that  I  am  inti-oducing  is  pre- 
cise in  its  language.  It  says  that  the  pro- 
tection guaranteed  in  the  measure  can  be 
divested  when  It  is  proven  conclusively 
"by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that, 
first,  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  person  from  whom  the  Infor- 
mation is  sought  has  information  which 
is  clearly  relevant  to  a  specific  probable 
violation  of  the  law;  second,  has  demon- 
strated that  the  information  sought  can- 
not be  obtained  by  alternative  means; 
and  third,  has  demonstrated  a  compelling 
and  overriding  national  interest  in  the 
information." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  of  gieat 
importance.  It  involves  a  problem  na- 
tional in  scope  and  long-range  in  impli- 
cation. If  we,  in  the  Congress,  are  to  be 
responsible,  we  must  be  responsive.  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  apparent  determina- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  give  this  matter  the  very  careful  and 
analytical  attention  it  deserves  and  I  am 
optimistic  about  the  chances  of  an  en- 
lightened body  approving  a  measure  that 
will  serve  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
people. 


RULES  OF  EVIDENCE  FOR  FEDERAL 
COURTS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  began  hear- 
ings on  new  rules  of  evidence  for  Federal 
coui'ts  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  November  20,  1972.  In 
the  past  the  Congress  has  casually  al- 
lowed such  promulgations  of  the  Court 
to  go  into  effect  without  dissent.  This 
time  the  proposals  aie  too  far  reaching 
to  allow  us  this  luxury.  Close  examiiui- 
tion  of  these  rules,  followed  by  appro- 
piiate  congressional  action  Is  necessary. 

We  constantly  hear  that  our  preroga- 
tives are  being  threatened  by  the  expan- 
sion of  Executive  power.  The  encroach- 


ment of  the  judiciary  upon  tlie  Congre.ss 
is  equally  dangerous.  Therefore  I  am  in- 
troducing now  two  bills  to  insure  that 
congressional  rights  are  maintained  in 
legislative  matters.  We  must  not  abdi- 
cate our  responsibility. 

Tills  morning  I  appeared  as  a  witness 
at  public  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciai-y.  The  following  is  the 
text  of  my  testimony  at  that  public  hear- 
ing: 

Testtmony 
(Representative   Bertram   L.   Podell   before 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Feb.  7,  1973) 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Rules  of  Evidence,  appointed  by  Mr.  Chief 
Justice   Warren   In   March,    1965   under   the 
auspices  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  has  submitted  to  Congress  lu 
Proposed  Uniform  Rules  of  Evidence  for  all 
United  States  Courts  and  Magistrates.  The 
rules  go  into  effect  In  90  days  and  become 
binding  on  the  courts  unless  they  are  reject- 
ed by  Congress. 

That  all-or-nothlng-Rt-aU  proviso  In  the 
legislation  enabling  the  Court  to  set  rules  is 
a  legislative  oversight.  I  do  not  believe,  nor 
do  I  think  that  Congress  intended  when  the 
enabling  legUlatlon  was  adopted,  that  this 
body  be  given  only  90  days  In  which  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  a  voluminous  set  of  far-rench- 
iiig  changes  that  took  over  seven  vears  to 
draft. 

A  reading  of  the  proposed  rules  changes 
lends  even  more  credence  to  that  argument. 
This  proposal  sent  to  Congress  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  a  lengthy  doctiment  entitled 
"Rules  of  Evidence."  along  with  changes  in 
the  rules  of  civil  and  criminal  procediu-e. 
Neither  the  enabling  statute,  nor  its  legis- 
lative history,  suggests  that  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference  has  the  right  to  promulgate  new 
rules  of  evidence. 

Mr.  ChRirman,  I  suggest  that  Congress 
alone  has  the  right  to  set  rules  of  evidence 
or  to  delegate  that  authority  by  specific  acts 
of  Congress.  Congress  first  "asserted  its  au- 
thority to  prescribe  the  law  to  be  followed 
by  the  Federal  courts  In  the  Rules  of  Deci- 
sion Act  of  1789.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
attempt  to  usurp  that  power  should  go 
unchallenged. 

There  has  been  great  debate  among  the 
legal  fraternity  as  to  whether  the  Supreme 
Court  even  has  the  authority  to  promiUgate 
such  rtiles.  In  lu  variovis  Enabling  Acts,  this 
Congress  has  given  to  the  Supreme  Court  the 
right  to  promulgate  rules  of  practice  and  pro- 
cedure for  our  Federal  courts.  Manv  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Bar.  Including  Asso- 
ciate Supreme  Court  Justice  WUllam  O. 
Douglas,  question  whether  rules  of  evidence 
»ro  by  their  very  nature  procedural,  in  the 
sense  of  determining  the  conduct  of  trials, 
or  whether  they  are  instead  substantive,  in 
that  they  go  to  the  very  right  that  Is  being 
litigated  In  the  courts.  Substantive  right.s 
are  clearly  beyond  the  purview  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  rule-making  powpr;  this  the 
enabling  statutes  make  clear.  TT 

The  effects  of  these  new  rules  upon  our 
system  of  Justice  could  be  disastrous.  Rules 
of  evidence  determine  whether  a  case  is  won 
or  lost.  They  determine  what  testimony  or 
documents  a  litigant  can  present  Iji  support 
of  his  case  or  defense.  These  rules  will  re- 
place the  common  law  evidentiary  rules 
which  are  currently  employed  by  our  courts, 
rules  which  vere  developed  over  a  period  of 
centuries  of  application  and  constant  refine- 
ment. The  far-reaching  consequences  of  these 
rules  make  it  Incumbent  upon  us  to  subject 
them  to  a  detailed,  .searching  hiquiry.  We 
camiot  allow  them  to  go  Into  effect  without 
flrst  determining  what  the  consequences  of 
them  will  be  on  our  court*  and  on  our  ijeo- 
ple.  Although  the  new  rules  are  the  work  of 


eminent  jurists,  scholars,  and  lavyers.  mo-st 
members  of  the  Bar  and  other  a&ected 
groups  are  unfamiliar  with  them,  as  are  moi>t. 
members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  highlight  Just  a  few 
of  the  far-reaching  changes  proposed  In  the 
document  before  us.  and  what  it  will  lueau 
if  the  changes  are   not  rejected. 

1.  The  right  to  Itnow:  The  proposed  rule. 
establish  »  new  "official  ijiiorniaiion  '  privi- 
lege, lu  li^ht  of  the  controversy  surroundlnK 
the  Penta^jon  Papers.  Congress  must  decide 
whether  it  »-a*ts  to  allow  Oie  government 
to  have  an  increased  power  to  classify  docu- 
ments. This  proposed  privilege  could  be 
claimed  by  any  executive  department  or  any 
of  its  inferior  officers  on  the  grounds  of 
"national  interest. "  There  need  be  no  show- 
lug  that  the  national  security  would  be 
damaged  if  the  privilege  was  disallowed.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  because  it 
enables  the  government  to  keep  from  the 
public  anythUig  it  considers  to  be  not  in  the 
"national  interest.  "  The  ramifications  of  a 
prlvUege  covering  this  ill-defined  term  must 
be  closely  .■=tudied,  or  1984  wUl  be  Uiai  much 
closer. 

2.  The  elimination  of  the  doctor-patient 
privilege:  This  ancient  prlvUege  protects  the 
confidence  of  statemenu  made  by  a  patient 
to  his  doctor  in  the  course  of  medical  diag- 
nosis or  treatment.  The  privilege  is  essential 
if  citizens  are  to  receive  the  best  medical 
treatment  available,  lor  often  people  will 
reveal  certain  facts  about  themselves,  facts 
which  may  be  vital  to  diagnosis  or  cure,  only 
if  they  know  their  confidences  wlU  be  pro- 
tected. That  means  that  Uie  most  intimate 
and  private  conversations  between  a  patient 
and  his  physician  coiUd  be  forcibly  revealed 
in  court.  This  specific  rule  Is  opposed  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  on  the  grounds 
that  it  would  detract  from  the  quality  of 
medical  care  available  to  patlenu  and  thus 
limit  the  kinds  of  ser\lce  a  doctor  could  make 
available.  It  could  open  doctors  to  haras.s- 
ment  and  their  records  to  public  view.  Pa- 
tients may  be  reluctant  to  di.scuss  such  prob- 
lems as  sex,  venereal  disease,  adoption,  bas- 
tardy, epilepsy  and  so  forth.  In  addition 
forcing  a  doctor  to  reveal  the  confidences 
of  his  patients  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
Hippocratic  Oath. 

3.  Admission  of  heresay  evidence:  This 
rule  change  would  deny  us  the  Constitutional 
right  to  confront  our  accusers.  Third  party 
testimony  damaging  to  a  defendant  could  be 
admitted  into  evidence,  thereby  denvlng  the 
defendant  the  right  to  cross-examine.  Simply 
put.  the  new  rxile  would  give  common  gossip 
standing  before  the  courts  in  place  of  hard 
evidence  and  hard  testiinonv.  This  cliant'c 
is  revolutionary. 

4.  Husband-wife  privilege:  Tlie  new  rules 
eliminate  this  bastion  of  prlvacv  in  all  civil 
cases  and  in  criminal  cases  under  the  Mann 
Act  (procuring  for  prostitution  across  state 
llne.s).  Again  the  principle  of  a  confidential 
relationship  Is  attacked.  When  Is  a  confi- 
dence not  a  confidence? 

5.  Newsman'.s  privilege:  The  proposal  now 
ijefore  us  ha,s  no  rule  givine  prlvilece  to 
newsmen  Taken  with  other  siip^csted 
changes  here,  it  could  have  a  gross  efTert  on 
a  newsman's  freedom.  For  example  in  the 
case  of  a  reporter  char^'ed  in  a  state  where 
he  Is  protected  by  a  "slileld"  law.  the  our- 
come  of  his  case  may  well  be  decided  by 
whether  he  is  tried  In  state  or  federal  court. 

6.  Impeachment  of  witnesses:  New  nile.s 
concerning  the  Impeachment  of  witnesses, 
which  could  revolutionize  the  conduct  of 
testimony  in  our  courts,  and  the  apparent 
effect  which  these  rules  will  have  on  the  evi- 
dentiary rules  of  the  states,  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

Under  tJie  present  Rule  43  of  the  Federal 
RuLs  of  CivU  Procedure.  Federal  courts  mu>i 
look  to  state  as  weU  as  Federal  rulas  lu  de- 
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1  ermining  whether  evidence  Is  admissible. 
1  rnder  the  proposed  rules,  only  the  Federal 
« vldentlary  rules  will  determine  admissibil- 
ity. This  will  have  a  profound  effect  on  the 
<  utcome  of  litigation  under  diversity  Jurls- 
c  lotion.  Residents  of  different  states  with 
iiore  than  $10,000  In  controversy  between 
1  bem  may  bring  suit  In  a  Federal  court.  The 
1  tlgants  also  have  the  option  of  suing  in  a 
state   court.    As    presently    constituted,    the 

I  ules  are  designed  to  provide  the  same  result 

I I  most  situations,  whether  the  case  Is  heard 
i  1  Federal  or  state  court.  If  these  rules  go 
lito  effect,  the  results  will  be  different,  for 
t  le  courts  will  be  applying  different  rules  of 
€  vldence.  This  will  encourage  forum-shop- 
p  Ing.  Litigants  will  race  to  the  courthouse 
t)  file  suit  first  m  the  court  with  the  evi- 
t  ence  rules  which  they  feel  most  favor  their 
c  Else. 

Our  courts  are  already  faced  with  serious 
6  elays  In  hearing  suits.  pSjrther  delays  almost 
s  irely  will  result  If  litigants  try  to  have  suits 
t  «nsf erred   from  state   to  Federal  court  or 

I  ederal  to  state  court,  because  they  feel  the 
r  lies  In  one  court  will  guarantee  more  fa- 
v  )rable  evidentiary  treatment.  Situations 
s  ich  as  this  could  cause  great  confusion  and 
a  further  breakdown  of  our  judicial  system. 

One  of  the  problems  which  will  result  if 
C  ongress  does  not  determine  the  limits  of  the 
S  Lipreme  Court's  rule-making  power  is  that 
a  challenge  to  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
C  ourt  to  Issue  such  rules  could  only  be  made 
li  1  the  courts.  The  problem  with  this,  of 
c  turse,  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  already 
d  ttermlned  that  it  has  the  authority.  The 
C  3urt  will,  therefore,  be  required  to  decide 
tl  le  limits  of  Its  own  authority.  In  addition, 

II  is  circular  for  the  Court,  which  has  already 
d  icided  It  has  the  power,  to  once  again  have 
U<  decide  whether  It  has  the  power,  when 
tl  lat  power  Is  challenged  In  the  courts.  It 
a  nounts  to  a  determination  that,  because 
tl  le  Supreme  Court  has  Issued  the  rules,  it 
tl  lerefore  had  the  power  to  issue  the  rules. 
T  lus,  a  person  convicted  under  the  new  rules 
w  no  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  that  he 
w  is  convicted  on  inadmissible  evidence, 
n  Ight  find  the  Court  sitting  in  Judgment  of 
It  jelf ,  deciding  without  legislative  recourse 
tl  lat  the  rules  It  had  sanctioned  were  In  fact 
1«  gal. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  It  means  that  IT 
t!  lese  rules — set  under  this  procedure — are 
a]  lowed  to  stand,  the  Supreme  Court  will 
h  ive  established  the  right  to  make  whatever 
cl.anges  In  our  court  system  It  sees  fit. 

I  contend  that  the  changes  proposed  in 
tl  is  document  are  so  profound  and  so  far- 
r«  aching  that  many  of  them  would  never  be 
a]  iproved  by  Congress  In  the  form  of  a  law. 
T  ley  are  changes  which  neither  Congress 
w  3uld  accept,  nor  the  President  sign  Into  law. 
If  their  full  Implication  were  understood. 

It  means  that  if  these  bs«ic  changes  In  the 
la  w  are  allowed  to  stand  on  the  recommenda- 
ti  m  of  the  Judicial  Conference,  with  the  im- 
p:  imatur  of  the  Supreme  Court,  then  our 
ni  xt  message  from  them  could  be  an  an- 
n^  >uncement  of  the  suspension  of  habeas 
c<  rpus.  or  worse.  '4 

The  enabling  statute,  as  presently  written, 
d<  es  not  prescribe  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
io wed  by  Congress  in  order  for  it  to  reject 
tl  ese  rules,  and  it  does  not  even  say  that 
Congress  can  reject  the  rules.  If  these  pro- 
p<sals  are  allowed  to  go  Into  effect,  with 
Ci  ingress  not  having  the  authority  to  chal- 
le  ige  them,  they  will  constitute  out-and-out 
Jv:dlclal  legislation,  in  violation  of  the  Con- 
st tutlon.  The  Constitution  gives  Congress 
tt  e  sole  authority  to  pass  laws.  For  Congress 
tc  allow  another  branch  of  Government  to 
ta  Ice  over  Its  prime  function  would  amount 
tc  a  total  abdication  of  authority,  and  the 
vi  )lation  of  its  sacred  trust.  In  that  light, 
th  e  present  Enabling  Act  may  well  be  un- 
cc  nstltutlonal.  for  it  delegates  the  authority 
to  enact  legislation,  with  no  provision  for 
C(  ngresslonal  rejection  of  the  enactments  of 
tc.  e  Court. 


This  document,  on  the  heels  of  the  current 
assault  on  Congress'  power  of  the  purse, 
contains  what  is  ptirhaps  the  most  open  and 
most  concerted  aMbck  on  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress in  history. 

If,  through  Inaction,  Indifference,  or  lack 
of  understanding,  we  allow  our  authority  to 
be  further  eroded,  and  our  powers  further 
diminished,  we  will  be  desecrating  a  holy 
public  trust,  and  we  will  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  ourselves. 

In  view  of  that,  I  will  today  Introduce  two 
bills  designed  to  correct  the  situation.  The 
first  win  extend  the  time  given  Congress  to 
consider  the  matter,  from  the  90  days  set  in 
the  current  statute,  until  such  time  as  the 
rules  may  be  specifically  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 

The  second  bill  amends  the  Civil  enabling 
statute,  section  2072  of  title  28  of  the  U.S. 
Code,  and  the  other  enabling  statutes,  to 
eliminate  the  negative  aspects  contained  in 
the  Code.  As  amended,  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion woxild  require  that  such  basic  changes 
as  those  we  are  considering  here  today  be 
approved  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  before  they  can  be- 
come operative.  Presently,  the  rules  become 
binding  automatically  In  a  specific  period 
of  time  if  Congress  falls  to  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  conclusion  of 
my  statement.  Thank  you  for  your  consider- 
ation and  for  your  interest. 


LEGISLATION  TO  EXTEND  FRANK- 
ING PRIVILEGES  TO  SURVIVING 
WIVES  OF  FORMER  U.S.  PRESI- 
DENTS 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  extend  franking 
privileges  to  the  surviving  wives  of  for- 
mer Presidents. 

On  the  flrst  day  of  the  93d  Congress, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  Mr. 
Thaddeus  Dulski.  of  New  York,  and  the 
distinguished  second-ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee.  Mr.  Edward 
DERwmsKi,  introduced  tiii«  same  bill. 

This  bill  would  apply  tc  Mrs.  Bess  Tru- 
man, Mrs.  Mamie  Eisenhower.  Mrs. 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis,  and  Mrs. 
Lady  Bird  Johnson. 

I  think  that  it  is  fitting  that  after  the 
recent  passing  of  two  of  our  beloved 
Presidents.  President  Truman  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  that  we  extend  this  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  to  those  gallant 
women  who  also  served  in  the  White 
House. 

No  one  would  disagree  that  each  First 
Lady  did  much  for  the  country  during 
her  stay  in  the  White  House. 

We  could  spend  hours  and  hours  dis- 
cussing how  each  First  Lady  added  to  the 
quality  of  American  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  Members 
give  their  support  to  the  bill  that  I  in- 
troduce today. 


JUDICIAL  LEADER  RETIRES 

•  Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
judicial  great  in  the  State  of  Texas 
stepped  down  from  the  bench  in  retire- 
ment. 

The    Honorable    Robert    W.    Calvert, 


chief  justice  of  the  Texas  State  Supreme 
Court  for  the  past  decade,  was  a  rare 
and  truly  self-made  man. 

Bom  to  a  tenant  farm  family,  he  spent 
almost  10  years  of  his  young  life  at  a 
State  orphanage,  then  went  on  to  work 
his  way  through  college  and  law  school, 
finally  to  be  elected  to  the  highest  judi- 
cial seat  in  the  State. 

In  between,  he  entered  law  practice, 
served  as  a  State  legislator,  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  Texas  House,  and  served 
as  a  county  attorney  and  as  chairman  of 
the  State  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

I  have  known  Judge  Calvert  for  many 
years.  Seldom  has  any  State  been  so 
fortunate  in  its  choice  of  a  chief  justice. 
The  compassionate  wisdom  by  which 
Judge  Calvert  was  known  will  be  long 
remembered  and  much  missed. 

I  join  many  Texans  in  wishing  him 
well  in  his  retirement. 

An  article  from  the  Austin  American- 
Statesman  tells  about  Judge  Calvert, 
and  I  should  like  to  reprint  it  here  as 
follows: 

Calvert   Planning   Retirbment 
Chief  Justice  Robert  W.  Calvert  announced 
he  would  retire  upon  or  before  the  last  day 
of  his  present  term  E>ec.  31, 1972. 

"This  day  ends  21  years  of  service  for  me 
as  an  Associate  Justice  and  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  our  State,  and  It  seems 
an  appropriate  time  to  announce  that  I  will 
not  be  a  candidate  In  1972  for  re-election  as 
chief  Justice,"  Calvert  said. 

"At  the  end  of  my  present  term  on  Dec.  31. 
1972. 1  wUl  be  67 — nearly  68  years  of  age,  and 
according  to  standards  I  have  set  for  myself, 
it  will  be  time  to  retire. 

"I  make  no  commitment  to  remain  In  my 
present  o£Bce  untU  the  end  of  my  term.  I  may 
decide  to  retire  at  an  earlier  time." 

He  spent  his  chUdhood  In  the  State  Or- 
phans Home  at  Corsicana,  where  he  got  up, 
dressed,  ate,  studied  and  played  by  the  ring- 
ing of  the  bell. 

Calvert  said  in  an  Interview  some  years  ago 
the  biggest  lesson  he  ever  learned  was  to  do 
things  when  a  bell  didn't  tell  him  he  had  to. 
Out  of  the  orphanage,  Calvert  suddenly 
found  himself  In  the  University  of  Texas  as 
an  18-year-old  freshman  on  his  own. 

Calvert  was  elected  to  the  state's  top  Judi- 
cial post  In  1961  after  serving  as  an  associate 
Justice  since  1950. 

"I  thought,  oh,  boy,  this  Is  for  me,"  Calvert 
said  In  the  Interview.  "No  bells,  nobody  tell- 
ing me  what  to  do.  Fortunately  It  took  Just 
about  one  term  to  knock  that  out  of  my  head. 
I  buckled  down  and  got  to  work  when  I 
realized  every  person  Is  subject  to  discipline 
one  way  or  another." 

Calvert  entered  the  Corsicana  Home  when 
he  was  eight  years  old.  and  remained  until  he 
graduated  from  Its  high  school  In  May.  1928. 
Born  In  Giles  County.  Tenn.,  Feb.  22,  1905.  he 
was  the  son  of  a  tenant  farm  couple.  Porter 
and  Maude  Calvert.  After  his  father's  death 
he  lived  with  his  maternal  grandparents  un- 
til he  came  to  Texas  with  bis  mother  in  the 
summer  of  1913.  \ 

Between  1923  and  1931,  when  he  gradu- 
ated from  the  UT  Law  School,  Calvert  ran 
an  elevator  In  the  Capitol,  did  clerical  work 
and  was  a  night  watchman  in  the  State 
Land  Office. 

Calvert  entered  law  practice  in  Hlllsboro 
and  later  served  six  years  as  a  state  legislator 
from  Hill  and  Navarro  counties,  being  re- 
elected twice  without  opposition.  He  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  House  in  1937  and 
presided  over  the  House  during  an  Important 
period  In  Texas  state  government,  when 
numerous  changes  and  developments  were 
under  way. 
He  was  elected  county  attorney  of  Hill 
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County  In  1942  and  was  re-elected  in  1944 
without  an  opponent.  He  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
mittee In  the  September  state  convention  In 
San  Antonio  in  1946.  and  ser^-ed  one  term, 
retiring  voluntarily  from  that  office  In  1948. 


TRANSPORTATION  STRIKE 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  help  solve 
the  serious  problem  of  crippling  strikes 
in  the  rail  and  air  industries.  I  hope  this 
is  the  last  time  I  do.  I  hope  we  see  pas- 
sage of  some  kind  of  remedial  legis- 
lation in  the  93d  Congress.  As  we  all 
know,  we  face  a  possible  strike  on  the 
Penn  Central  by  tomorrov,'. 

For  over  6  years,  I  have  authored 
legislation  that  offered  new  approaches 
for  settlement  of  transportation  strikes. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  resolved  that 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  must  be  made  to 
work  better.  There  is  a  growing  consen- 
sus that  it  needs  an  overhaul.  I  have  to 
agree  with  a  former  Department  of 
Labor  official  who  calls  the  present  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  "an  incredibly  convoluted 
procedure."  He  went  on  to  compare  this 
act  with  a  Rube  Goldberg  device.  The 
only  difference  is  a  Rube  Goldberg  ma- 
chine always  worked  in  the  end.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Railway  Act  keeps  on 
breaking  down. 

This  1926  act  has  been  invoked  100 
times  since  World  War  II.  nine  times 
since  1963.  Congress  has  had  to  step  in 
after  the  cooling  off  machinery  of  the 
act  has  expired  and  failed  to  produce 
a  settlement. 

In  1966.  Congress  was  in  the  process 
of  ordering  striking  machinists  back  to 
work  in  a  dispute  with  the  union  and 
five  major  airlines  when  the  parties 
reached  a  settlement  ending  a  42-day 
old  strike.  In  1967.  Congress  acted  three 
times  to  deal  with  a  nationwide  rail 
strike,  the  first  strike  in  20  years.  Two 
actions  postponed  the  strike,  the  third 
ended  the  strike  after  a  2-day  walkout. 
This  problem  involved  the  shopcraft 
unions  versus  the  railroads. 

In  the  spring  of  1970.  Congress  headed 
off  a  rail  strike  first  by  postponing  the 
strike  for  a  month  or  so,  and  later,  by 
enacting  legislation  that  imposed  a  17- 
month  dispute  between  the  management 
and  four  shopcraft  unions.  In  December 
1970,  Congress  was  beat  to  the  crossing. 
We  tried  to  avoid  another  strike  by  en- 
acting an  81-day  moratorium,  but  action 
came  too  late  to  stop  a  brief  walkout. 
This  dispute  also  involved  the  shopcraft 
unions  and  the  railroads. 

In  May  of  1971,  a  short  strike  prompted 
Congress  to  approve  emergency  legisla- 
tion that  sent  13.500  signalmen  back  to 
work  and  ordered  the  railroads  to  give 
the  workers  an  interim  13. 5 -percent  wage 
increase.  In  November  of  1971.  this  dis- 
pute was  settled. 

Of  course,  we  all  remember  the  west 
coast  dock  strike  of  1971-72. 

My  point  is,  and  I  want  labor  people 
and  management  people  to  note  this, 
that  this  country  now  has  a  535-man 


arbitration  board;  435  Congressmen  and 
100  Senators.  Believe  me,  a  535-man  ar- 
bitration board  is  no  way  to  nm  a  rail- 
road. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  is  old  and 
rusty.  It  has  lost  much  of  its  muscle.  As 
a  result,  collective  bargaining  has  broken 
down.  The  Railway  Labor  Act  does  little 
if  anytiiing  to  encourage  management  or 
labor  to  settle  their  differences  because, 
as  a  matter  of  practice,  neither  side  be- 
gins to  bargain  until  a  Presidential 
Emergency  Board  is  appointed.  Even 
then,  the  bargaining  is  suspect  because 
each  side  makes  extreme  demands  be- 
cause they  expect  the  board  to  strike  a 
compromise. 

In  my  opinion,  a  legislative  overhaul 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  is  the  only 
solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  7  years.  I  have 
felt  like  a  man  crying  "wolf."  I  have  in- 
troduced and  reintroduced  the  "arsenal 
of  weapons"  approach  to  legislation  and 
I  have  complained  that  a  strike  was  com- 
ing, and  nobody  was  listening. 

We  need  legislation  for  several  obvious 
reasons : 

First,  collective  bargaining  is  not  work- 
ing. 

Second,  the  Nation's  economy  is  so 
shaky  that  we  simply  cannot  afford  an- 
other nationwide  tie-up. 

And  third,  the  Railway  Labor  Act  is  as 
antiquated  as  a  1929  Dusenberg  and  not 
nearly  as  classic. 

In  candor,  I  must  say  that  the  only  bill 
which  could  ever  pass  the  Congress  would 
have  to  be  a  bill  which  would  have  pro- 
visions which  are  distasteful  to  both  la- 
bor and  management. 

Also,  if  we  are  to  be  completely  realistic, 
we  must  consider  all  the  factors  which 
have  and  will  contribute  to  delay  in  get- 
ting legislation  passed:  the  disagreement 
between  labor  and  management  over 
compulsory  arbitration,  the  calm  which 
always  follows  the  passage  of  emergency 
legislation,  and  the  consequences  of  the 
final  court  decision  on  selective  strikes. 
All  these  things  add  to  the  delay.  All 
these  things  take  the  heat  off  for  action. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
I  have  discussed  my  bill  with  members 
of  the  labor  committee  of  the  American 
Bar  Association.  This  labor  committee 
has  drafted  strike  legislation  in  the 
transportation  field  and  the  ABA  has 
approved  the  proposal.  The  ABA  pro- 
posal and  my  bill  are  not  too  far  apart. 
The  bill  amends  section  10  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act — that  section  which  au- 
thorizes the  National  Mediation  Board  to 
notify  the  President  when  a  dispute  of 
certain  seriousness  occurs.  The  Presi- 
dent, then,  may  create  an  Emergency 
Board — which,  in  effect,  is  another  medi- 
ation board — to  consider  the  dispute  and 
trj-  to  effect  a  settlement. 

If  the  Emergency  Board,  under  pres- 
ent law,  fails  then  the  parties  are  free 
to  strike. 

After  these  procedures  are  exhausted, 
there  is  no  remedy  available,  other  than 
congressional  intervention.  The  parties 
are  free  to  strike  or  lockout. 

Under  my  bill,  when  the  President  is 
notified  by  the  National  Mediation  Board 
of  a  dispute,  he  immediately  may  pro- 
ceed under  either  of  two  broad  alteiTia- 


tives:  First,  if  he  determines  that  the  dis- 
pute is  not  one  of  immediate  urgency, 
he  may  proceed  through  another  media- 
tion board,  termed  an  Emergency  Board. 
On  the  other  hand,  second,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  national  defen.=;c.  health, 
or  safety  is  imperiled,  he  may  immedi- 
ately proceed  under  remedies  invohing 
a  sj>ecial  board— arbitration;  limited 
.seizure  of  the  concerned  carriers:  or  a 
congressional  remedy  in  w  hich  the  Presi- 
dent specifically  recommends  a  settle- 
ment, or  any  combination  ol  ihe'^e  three 
items. 

The  bill  provides  that  if  the  Emergency 
Board  route  i.s  completed,  then  the  dis- 
pute may  proceed  through  the  remedies 
of  arbitration,  seizure  of  congre.s.sional 
relief,  simply  on  the  standard  that  Iho 
dispute  threatens  to  interrupt  essential 
transportation  .ser\ice  in  a  given  area.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  a  "national  emer- 
gency"' be  found  in  order  to  reach  the 
fin-"  three  alternali\es.  and  this  provi- 
sion assures  that  the  flow  of  procedui  ts 
will  not  become  logjamnicd  as  they  have 
done  in  the  past. 

The  approach  of  my  bill,  in  broadest 
terms,  is  to  lengthen  the  process  lor 
reaching  a  voluntary  .settlement,  and 
give  the  Pi-esidcnt  the  widest  possible 
range  of  alternatives  for  dealing  with  a 
serious  dispute.  It  is  called  an  -arsenal 
of  weapon.s"  procedure. 

It  gives  him  authority  to  take  any  of 
several  alternatives  at  each  st€p  along 
the  way.  and  it  generally  allows  him  to 
pick  and  choose  between  the  alternatives. 
or  to  select  a  procedure  incorpoiatuit; 
several  aspects  of  the  choices  invohcd 
It  even  allows  him  to  take  no  action, 
if  he  so  desires,  leaving  the  dispute  open 
to  normal  bargaining  and  strike 
remedies. 

To  respond  to  any  kind  of  situation, 
the  bill  gives  tlie  President  alternative-; 
which  are  or  might  be  higlUy  onerous  to 
both  sides. 

If  it  is  deemed  that  the  parties  ha\e 
not  bargained  in  good  faith,  the  Presi- 
dent might  ultimately  .select  a  remedy 
involving  a  limited  form  of  Govennncnt 
seizure  of  the  carrier  in\olved. 

Ill  this  way.  tlie  parties  will  remain 
uncertain  of  the  method  of  any  final 
Government  intervention,  and  vith  dis- 
tastefia  alternatives  resting  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President,  neither  labor 
nor  management  would  want  to  appear 
to  be  the  unrea.sonable  bargaining  party. 
This  is  the  one  way  to  restore  true  col- 
lective bargainmg  and  this  is  the  way  to 
promote  voluntaiy  settlement.s  between 
the  parties.  This  may  be  the  best  way  to 
save  collective  bargaining. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  at  this  point 
about  my  including  a  pro\i.;ion  for  seiz- 
ure in  the  bill.  First.  I  realize  that  it  is  a 
very  extieme  measure,  and  that  in  our 
system  of  government,  its  place  is  found, 
if  ever,  only  in  the  narrowest  of 
inst.inces. 

As  you  know,  seizure  was  not  incliidr-d 
in  the  bill  I  first  introduced  in  1967.  As 
you  also  know,  we  saw  absolutely  no 
action  on  that  1967  measure.  It  did  not 
budge  an  inch — even  though  it  did  ser\e 
as  the  ad  hoc  remedy  for  the  1967  rail 
strike. 

The    Hou«e\ Interstate    and    Foreign 
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Commerce  Committee  for  several  years 
lew  has  had  bills  which  take  either  of 
,wo  approaches  for  solving  rail  and  air- 
ine  disputes.  Either  they  proceed  only 
vith  some  form  of  compulsory  arbltra- 
ion,  or  they  utilize  only  a  form  of  seizure. 
It  is  clear  now  that  this  is  a  lopsided 
ipproach  and  one  which  does  not  have  a 
chance  to  run  the  legislative  gauntlet, 
rhere  must  be  a  balance  built  in  the  law, 
ind  unfortunately,  it  seems  that  balance 
n  a  choice  of  procedures  approach,  calls 
or  alternatives  which  are  truly  repug- 
lant  to  each  side. 

This  is  the  method  by  which  the  public 
nakes  Its  voice  heard.  And  this  is  the 
neans  for  assuring  that  neither  party 
nakes  imreasonable  demands  or  fails  to 
)argain. 

Some  critics  have  said  the  multiple 

'  ihoice  of  procedures  gives  the  President 

oo  much  of  a  burden  and  too  much 

Luthority.  Frankly.  I  think  one  of  the 

greatest  attractions  is  the  varied  choice 

'  if  procedures.  Tlie  Presdent  is  not  bound 

o  take  extreme  steps  when  the  dispute 

I  loes  not  warrant  it,  and  throughout  the 

:  legotiations.  both  parties  are  left  in  the 

I  lark  as  to  whether  there  will  be  any  in- 

ervention  at  all — and  this  I  believe  is 

I  onducive  to  good  faith  bargaining — and 

inally,   if   intervention   is   needed,   the 

:  >resldent  may  tailor  the  remedy  to  fit 

he  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  several  bills 

ntroduced  in  the  92d  Congress  proposing 

J  olutions    for    crippling    transportation 

:  abor  work  stoppages.  My  bill  is  just  one 

1  uch  approach.  And  I  am  willing  to  con- 

1  ider    amendments    to    my    legislation 

ihich  would  incorporate  most  or  all  of 

he  features  of  the  other  bills. 

For  example,  an  alternative  is  miss- 
1  ng  from  the  arsenal  I  propose.  This  is 
1  he  selective  strike.  The  courts  have  ruled 
1  hat  a  selective  strike  is  legal  in  the  rail- 
]  oad  industry  where  bargaining  is  done 
on  a  national  basi.s.  However,  a  lot  of 
(uestions  were  left  imanswercd  by  the 
i  (upreme  Court  s  decision  which  upheld 
\  he  court  of  appeals  in  allowing  selec- 
I  ive  strikes. 

A  big  question  is:  What  percentage  of 
(ur  railroad  system  can  we  allow  to  be 
i  nactivated  by  a  dispute  and  still  protect 
the  public  interest  of  the  Nation?  In 
:  ooking  for  the  legal  test,  should  the 

<  uestion  be  limited  to  the  effect  on  a 
1  articular  region  or  should  we  consider 
1  he  effect,  in  the  entire  Nation? 

Also,  should  the  selective  strike  be  al- 
1  owed  to  swing  into  play  before  one  of  the 

<  ther  alternatives  in  the  arsenal  of  weap- 
ons approach  is  utilized?  If  we  make 
!  elective  strike  procedure  required  first, 
1  hen  we  may  never  see  a  settlement  of 
j  Jiy  strike. 

Actually,  a  selective  strike  does  not 
1  ead  to  settlement  of  the  central  dis- 
]  ute  between  labor  and  management.  It 
( loes  allow  labor  and  management  to 
!  lash  at  each  others'  pocketbook  while 
orcing  the  Government  to  stand  by 
1  towerless.  Powerless,  that  is.  until  a  na- 
lional  emergency  is  declared.  Selective 
i  trike  is  a  weapon;  it  should  not  have 
]  iriority  or  legal  sanction  above  all  other 
I  hoices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  strikes  in  the  transporta- 
ion  industry,  particularly  the  railroad 


industry,  are  different  from  other  na- 
tional strikes.  A  large  segment  of  our 
society  depends  on  the  railroads  to  haul 
the  stuff  that  commerce  is  all  about — 
everything  from  food  to  building  mate- 
rials to  machinery  and  so  on.  During  a 
rail  strike,  raw  materials  and  finished 
products  alike  sit  idle.  Eventually,  so  do 
the  consumers. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  decision 
ultimate  must  be  reached:  How  long 
can  a  selective  strike  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue? I  think  there  is  obviously  a  point 
in  time  when  the  President  must  say, 
"That's  enough,"  to  both  labor  and  man- 
agement. At  this  point,  the  President 
must  look  for  another  alternative  in  his 
ar.senal  of  weapons. 

Another  alternative,  which  is  not  in 
my  bill,  is  the  "last  offer"  approach.  A 
bill  embodying  this  alternative  was  intro- 
duced by  one  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  James  Harvey,  in  the  92d  and 
93d  Congress. 

One  alternative  could  be  binding  arbi- 
tration or  the  last  offer  approach.  This 
approach  is  covered  in  the  legislation 
offered  by  our  friend  and  colleague. 
Honorable  James  Harvey.  His  bill  allows 
the  President  flexibility  to  move  from  a 
selective  strike  to  the  la.st  offer  alter- 
native. 

As  we  range  through  the  possible  legis- 
lative solutions  presented  we  must  con- 
sider the  last  offer  alternative.  I  have  no 
real  objections  to  the  last  offer  approach 
other  than  to  say  I  would  prefer  some 
other  approaches — like  the  mediation  to 
finality  suggestion  over  this  particular 
solution.  Here  again,  in  the  arsenal  of 
weapons  approach,  you  coiild  include 
both  approaches.  Under  either  system,  a 
third  party  is,  in  effect,  writing  a  con- 
tract for  the  disputing  parties.  For  the 
last  offer  approach,  a  board  makes  the 
final  decision.  In  effect,  the  last  offer 
approach  is  binding  arbitration.  Under 
mediation  to  finality  or  binding  arbitra- 
tion, a  board  again  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  working  out  a  com- 
promise. 

Regardless  of  the  final  form  of  per- 
manent legislation,  I  think  the  main 
point  is  that  something  should  be  on  the 
books  to  handle  these  disputes.  Too 
often.  Congress  is  called  on  to  select  a 
means  to  settle  disputes,  and  it  invari- 
ably works  out  that  one  side  or  the 
other  feels  they  have  been  wronged.  That 
type  of  action  hardly  encompasses  the 
goals  we  seek — to  avert  strikes  while  at 
all  times  preserving  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  legislation  to  resolve 
strikes  in  transportation  cannot  be  en- 
acted soon  enough. 

Reading  the  newspapers.  I  note  that 
many  are  predicting  a  strike  on  the 
Penn  Central  tomorrow. 

A  strike  on  the  Penn  Central  would 
cripple  the  east  coast.  A  strike  on  the 
Penn  Central  might  also  be  the  straw 
that  breaks  that  railroad's  back. 

As  it  is,  we  are  now  faced  with  a  situ- 
ation that  in  past  years  we  have  had  to 
pass  legislation  to  order  trainmen  back  to 
work.  The  outlook  for  similar  legislation 
this  time  again  faces  us — and  it  merely 
treats  the  symptoms  since  it  does  not 
cure  the  disea.se. 


February  7,  1973 

Earlier  enactment  of  my  legislation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  could  have  possibly  avoided 
these  catastrophes. 

Thus,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  aid  me 
in  getting  strike  legislation  passed  this 
year. 


THE   WHITE   HOUSE   LISTENS 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  great  strengths  of 
this  democracy  has  been  that  every  cit- 
izen can  contact  elected  ofBcials,  even 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
administration  has  often  stated  that  it 
wants  to  hear  from  the  people.  Is  this 
really  true? 

Read  the  experiences  of  two  of  my  con- 
stituents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Niles. 
They  sought  to  record  their  opinions  on 
the  'Vietnam  war  some  several  weeks 
ago.  The  following  is  what  they  experi- 
enced : 

Sib:  This  morning  about  9:15  I  called  the 
Wliite  House  and  asked  for  the  office  which 
takes  public  opinions.  I  had  already  prepared 
the  following  remarks: 

I  have  called  to  register  shock  over  the  re- 
newed bombing  of  cities  In  North  Vietnam. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  that 
South  Vietnam  is  an  indejjendent  country  is, 
to  say  the  least,  very  questionable  under  in- 
ternational law.  To  bomb  North  Vietnam 
back  into  the  Stone  Age  Is  no  credit  to  the 
United  States. 

This  savage  attack  at  the  Christmas  sea- 
son, killing  hundreds  of  civilians.  Is  a  bar- 
barity unequalled  since  the  days  of  Hitler 
and  is  unworthy  of  this  great  nation. 

Once  again  the  United  States  Is  defying 
much  of  world  opinion. 

As  a  loyal  citizen  committed  to  American 
Ideals.  I  am  ashamed  of  my  country  for  vio- 
lating its  own  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity. 

As  a  Quaker.  I  am  ashamed  especially  that 
the  President  has  not  resigned  from  the 
Quaker  group. 

The  President  wUl  be  judged  before  the  bar 
of  history  but  the  American  people  Is  losing 
the  respect  of  millions  in  almost  every  por- 
tion of  the  world. 

I  phoned  the  "White  House,  (202)  456-1414, 
and  was  given  an  extension  which  was  an- 
swered by  a  man.  The  following  conversa- 
tion occured: 

MCN.  Is  this  the  office  which  registers 
public  opinion? 

W  H.  (White  House).  Your  own  or  some- 
bod  v  else's? 

MCN.  My  own. 

W  H.  What  is  your  name?  Where  are  you 
calling  from? 

(I  gave  my  name  and  the  City  of  Balti- 
more.! 

MCN.  I  am  calling  to  register  shock  over 
the  renewed  bombing  of  cities  of  North  Viet- 
nam. The  position  of  the  U  .  .  . 

W.H.  Walt  a  minute,  I  cannot  take  that. 

MCN.  You  said  you  registered  public  opin- 
ion. I  am  calling  to  state  my  opinion. 

W.H.  But  you  will  have  to  put  that  in 
writing. 

MCN.  I  understand  the  purpose  of  your 
office  is  to  hear  at  first  hand  from  citizens. 
I  am  a  loyal  citizen  and  I  want  to  express 
my  opinion. 

W.H.  You  will  have  to  write. 

MCN.  I  understand  this  office  has  been 
taking  public  opinion  for  some  time. 

W.H.  Yes,  but  as  a  public  employee  I  am 
entitled  to  courtesy.  I  am  a  human  toeing, 
too. 
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MCN.  I  am  not  discourteous  to  you  as  an 
individual.  I  am  insisting  upon  my  right 
a.s  a  citizen  to  inform  the  President  that  the 
United  States  is  defying  much  of  world  opin- 
ion. This  savage  attack  at  the  Christmas 
te.ison  .  .  . 

W.H.  Wait  a  minute  you  will  have  to  write 
this  so  it  is  documented. 

MCN.  I  am  calling  because  this  is  urgent 
and  a  letter  won't  reach  the  White  House  for 
two  days.  This  is  a  barbarity  unequalled 
^ince  the  days  of  Hitler.  ..." 

W.H.  If  you  don't  stop,  I  will  hang  up  on 
you. 

MCN.  I  am  ashamed  of  my  countrj-  and  as 
a  Quaker  I  am  ashamed  that  the  Presi- 
tient.  .  ,  . 

(He  hung  up.) 

M.ARY-Ci-siiiNG  Niles. 

Sir:  About  ten  to  twenty  minutes  after 
my  wife's  call  I  telephoned  the  White  House 
and  was  connected  with  a  man  in  the  Mes- 
sage Center,  possihlj-  the  same  man.  I  said, 
"Would  you  be  willing  to  record  that  I  sup- 
port the  President  in  what  he  is  doing  in 
Vietnam?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  the  enthusiastic  response, 
"May  I  have  your  name  and  address?" 

"No,"  I  replied.  "And  don't  record  that  I 
support  the  President.  I  emphatically  do  not. 
I  was  merely  testing  as  to  whether  you  were 
accepting  favorable  messages  and  refusing 
critical  ones.  You  are  recording  a  damned 
fal.se  report  of  public  opinion.  " 

And  I  hung  up. 

As  I  reflect  on  these  incidents  I  wonder 
whether  the  President  is  given  each  day  a 
long  list  of  the  persons  who  called  in  w"ith 
favorable  comment  and  a  short  list,  or  none, 
of  \infavorable  calls.  And  what  statistics  may 
be  given  to  the  press?  I  wonder  whether  the 
White  House  personnel  and  advisers  realize 
that  millions  of  citizens  are  revolted  by  the 
inhuman  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 'that 
million  feel  duped  by  the  "peace  is  at  hand" 
message  of  the  weeks  before  the  election, 
and  that  millions  feel  that  in  their  eyes 
and  in  the  eyes  of  many  people  throughout 
the  world.  President  Nixon  is  ordering  this 
country  to  act  in  as  terrible  and  immoral 
way  as  Nazi  Germany  did. 

Henry  E.  Niles,  of  Baltimore. 
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BASIC  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS 

(Mr.  O'HARA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  section  131 
of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972— 
Public  Law  92-318— creates  a  program 
known  as  the  "basic  educational  oppor- 
tunity grant  program."  Put  very  simply 
this  program  visualizes  that  each  student 
attending  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation will  be  able  to  qualify  for  a  basic 
educational  opportunity  grant,  in  an 
amount  up  to  $1,400,  less  whatever  con- 
tribution can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
come  from  the  student  and  his  family. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  em- 
powered to  work  out  a  formula,  consist- 
ent with  the  act,  for  deciding  what  the 
student's  family  contribution  should  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be.  But,  lest  the 
Commissioner  succumb  to  an  all-too- 
frequent  bureaucratic  temptation  and 
draft  regulations  wholly  out  of  keeping 
with  the  act,  he  was  directed  to  submit 
them  to  the  Congress  no  later  tlian  Feb- 
ruary 1  of  each  year,  and  the  law  fur- 
ther provides  that  either  House  may,  by 
passing  a  resolution  of  disapproval,  pre- 
vent that  foi'muJa  from  going  into  effect 


until  the  Commissioner  has  reworked  it. 
taking  into'«ccount  the  objections  voiced 
in  passing  such  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Education,  I  have 
t(Jday  introduced  such  a  resolution  of 
disapproval,  and  we  have  today  sched- 
uled hearings  on  the  proposed  formula 
at  which  Acting  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation Ottina  will  explain  his  proposed 
formula. 

I  owe  it  to  the  Commissioner  and  to 
the  higher  education  community  which 
is  very  interested  in  these  regulations  to 
make  one  thing  unmistakably  clear. 

I  am  not  introducing  this  resolution 
because  I  now  beUeve  the  proposed  for- 
mula should,  indeed,  be  disapproved. 

I  may  well  vote  to  table  this  resolution 
when  the  committee  takes  it  up  after 
the  hearing  record  has  been  Ihoroughlv 
digested. 

But  I  do  believe  that  when  the  law 
gives  the  House  the  duty  to  examine  a 
regulation  and  gives  it  the  authority  to 
disapprove  it,  the  committee  of  jurisdic- 
tion has  an  obligation  to  the  legislative 
process  to  make  the  consideration  of 
those  regulations  a  very  meaningful 
thing.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  treat 
this  oversight  function  as  an  empty  for- 
mality. I  believe  that  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval ought  to  be  introduced,  that 
public  hearings  should  be  held,  and  that 
the  subcommittee  should  act — promptly, 
to  be  sure,  but  positively.  The  resolu- 
tion should  be  voted  up  or  down  on  the 
basis  of  the  record,  and  that  the  matter 
should  not  be  left  to  speculation  until 
the  regulations  become  effective  in  the 
absence  of  congressional  action. 

Let  me  reiterate.  I  have  looked  at  the 
proposed  formula,  and  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  flaw  in  it  which  makes  it  obviously 
in  conflict  with  the  will  of  the  Congress. 
There  are  flaws,  which  have  been  pointed 
out  to  the  Commissioner,  and  I  hope  they 
will  be  corrected.  I  hope,  too,  that  we  will 
be  able  to  decide  one  way  or  another  w  hat 
will  be  done  with  these  regtilatlons  prior 
to  the  end  of  February.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son only  that  I  have  introduced  today's 
resolution. 


TOO  CIVILIZED  FOR  CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT? 

(Mr.  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  WXTVIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  High 
Court's  5-to-4  decision  basically  hold- 
ing that  in  virtually  all  cases  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  is  unconstitu- 
tional as  "cruel  and  unusual,"  flies  in  the 
teeth  of  society's  need  for  the  protection 
of  the  death  penalty  in  horrible  cases. 
What  about  Manson,  for  example,  who 
deliberately  slew  by  knife  in  her  own 
home  an  8-months  pregnant  woman 
whose  pleas  for  the  life  of  her  living  but 
yet  unborn  child  were  brutally  denied? 
What  about  the  person  whose  planted 
bomb  in  an  auditorium  kills  5,000  in- 
nocent citizens?  What  about  planned 
assassination  of  a  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States?  Or  calculated  poisoning  over 
a  period  of  months  murdering  a  wife  or 
lui.sband? 


There  are  situations  that  merit  the 
death  penalty  in  all  but  the  minds  of 
those  who  are  opposed  to  it  in  principle 
and  under  any  circumstances  and  for  any 
crime,  even  the  slaying  of  their  o-^^n 
family.  Happily,  this  is  not  the  view  of 
the  great  majority  of  Americans.  I  say. 
happily,  because  most  of  us  want  to  be 
darn  sure  that  anyone  who  delibeiatelv 
plans  such  horrible  criminal  act.s  kno\\s 
that,  if  he  does  to.  he  will  pav  tor  it  witii 
his  life. 

The  Court's  holding  is  all  tlie  more 
confusinp  because  the  Constitution  iu-eU 
in  tiie  filth  amendment  explicitly  relel•.^ 
to  "capital  cases."  thus  recognizing  in 
its  own  v.oids  that  there  are  cases  for 
which  the  deatli  penalty  may  be  impo.sed. 
The  word  'capital'  means  subject  to  a 
penalty  of    off  with  one's  head." 

And  it  does  not  help  to  argue  tlir.t 
what  the  Court  has  held  is  that  capita! 
punishment  may  be  imposed  by  manda- 
tory sentenrp  but  not  by  jury  recom- 
mendation. The  misunderstandings  and 
ccn.•^equent  opportunity  for  misconstruc- 
tion ijersists  and  should  be  clarified  by 
express  constitutional  amendment. 

The  realities  of  this  imfortunate  deci- 
sion are  that  what  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  seem  to  be  saying  is  thai 
in  this  day  and  time  we  have  become  so 
"civilized"  that  capital  pimishment  i.^ 
barbaric.  Justice  Marshall  makes  this 
clear  in  his  opinion  referring  to  the  deci- 
sion as  a  "major  milestone  in  the  long 
road  up  from  barbarism." 

What  about  Man.son's  deliberate,  bru- 
tal disemboweling  of  pregnant  Sliaron 
Tate? 

What  about  the  guards  at  prisons 
across  the  land  who  must  be  const  ant  Iv 
exposed  to  inmates  sentenced  to  life  plu>> 
99  years?  What  protection  are  these  men 
to  have,  lacking  any  fiuther  penalty? 

What  about  the  fact  that  capitalpun- 
ishment  for  kidnaping  plus  death  ended 
this  terrible  offense  for  the  most  pan 
after  Hauptman? 

What  about  the  indisputable  fact  that 
society  is  entitled  to  the  deterrent  of  the 
prospect  of  capital  punishment  for  cer- 
tain terrible  crimes?  Let  it  not  be  claimed 
that  it  is  not  a  deterrent,  because  whether 
it  is  or  it  is  not  it  is  impo.ssible  to  know 
Statistics  are  virtually  meaningless.  It 
is  a  good  guesstimate  that  the  Lord  know  s 
how  many  individuals  have  hesitated  be- 
force  planning  mm'der,  or  kidnaping,  or 
bombing  from  awareness  that  if  they  arc 
caught  they  will  be  hanged,  or  electio- 
cuted,  or  gassed. 

Not  a  pretty  prospect,  not  even  a  pleas- 
ant subject.  On  this  we  are  all  agreed 

But  neitlier  are  tlie  crimes  against  hu- 
manity and  society  that  might  have  been 
committed  but  were  not  because  of  the 
prospect  of  the  death  penalty.  Who 
knows  how  many,  but  we  do  know  that 
crime  is  rising,  especially  crimes  of  vio- 
lence. We  need  the  death  penalty  hi  this 
country  for  a  limited  number  of  teniblc 
crimes. 

Consre.ss  should  propose  a  simple  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  the  States  for 
ratification  providing  that  State  lesi.sla- 
tures  may  impose  the  death  penally,  i! 
they  see  fit,  at  the  very  least  for  cases 
involving  the  deliberate  takins  of  human 
life. 
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And  Congress  should  also  be  authorized 
-o  impose  the  death  penalty  for  convic- 
Jon  of  treason.  Even  this  may  be  denied 
inder  the  recent  imfortunate  and  un- 
necessary judicial  legislation  by  mem- 
)€rs  of  the  one  court  of  last  resort  in  the 
Jnited  States  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  argue  about 
whether  the  decision  is  right  or  wrong 
or  there  Is  no  appeal  from  the  Supreme 
Oourt.  The  only  answer  to  this  needed 
l)ubllc  protection  is  a  constitutional 
i  Jnendment.  Congress  should  propose  one 
'  without  delay. 
The  amendment  follows : 

H.J.  Res.  329 
Joint   resolution   proposing   an    amendment 
to  the  Constitution  to  permit  the  imposi- 
tion and  carrying  cut  of  the  death  penalty 
In  certain  cases 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
T  isentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
11  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
rouse  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
1  ig  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
t  ie  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
a  Hall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  only  if  ratified  by 
t  le  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  sev- 
e  ral  States  within  seven  years  from  the  date 
cr  Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 
"Article  — 

"Section  1.  In  the  case  of  anv  crime  In- 

V  living  the  deliberate  and  willful  taking  of 
t  uman  life,  the  power  of  a  State  or  of  the 
Congress  to  declare  the  punishment  thereof 
s  lall  Include  the  power  to  impose  and  pro- 

V  de  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  death  penalty. 

,-  *  .?^5'  3'  ^"  ***®  '^^^  °^  treason  against  the 
C  nlted  States,  the  power  of  the  Congress  to 
^clare  the  punishment  thereof  shall  include 

-;  power  to  Impose  and  provide  for  the  car- 

"~  out  of  the  death  penalty." 


tie  : 
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LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leaves  of  ab- 
!  ence  were  granted  as  foUows: 
To  Mr.  Price  of  Texas  <at  the  request 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today   on 
a  ;count  of  illness. 
To  Mr.  Pettis  (at  Uie  request  of  Mr 
-•^jMd  R.  Ford),  for  today  and  the  bal- 
e  of  the  week,  on  account  of  official 
b  isiness. 


qui 
tend 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
dress  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
•e   program   and   any   special   orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoLiFiELD,  for  40  minutes  on  Feb- 
n|ary  8,  1973. 

I  The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
est  of  Mr.  Baf.alis)  to  revise  and  ex- 
their  remaiks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas.sachusetts,  for  10 
minutes  today. 

Mr.  Wyman.  for  15  minute.':,  today. 

Mr.  Madican.  for  10  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
cli  y. 

Mr.  HoRTON.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Whalen,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Railsback,  for  5  minutes,  todav 
Mr.  Wyman,  for  15  mhiutes.  Thursday 
F<  bruary  8. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  of  New  York,  for  10 
m  nutes,  today. 

*The  following  Members   lat  the  re- 


quest of  Miss  Jordan)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  McPall,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mrs.  Abzttc,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Melcher.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Culver  to  extend  his  remarks 
immediately  prior  to  the  vote  on  passage 
of  H.R.  2107,  today. 

Mr.  RousH  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Madden  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bafalis  »  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: 

Mr.  Findley  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Veysey  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Zvi^ACH. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Shoup  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Landcrebe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  GooDLiNC. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hudnxtt. 

Mr.  Bray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  Mallary. 

Mr.  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Symms. 

•  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Miss  Jordan)  p.nd  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Miss  HOLTZMAN. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  in.<;tances. 
Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Nedzi. 
Mr.  KLtrczYN.SKi. 
Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  YouNo  of  Georgia  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Reid  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  two  in.'^tances. 
Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Biaggi  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Breckinridge. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Murpi'y  of  New  York. 


Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Leggett  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  De  Lugo. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Miss  JORDAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m  )  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow  Thurs- 
day, February  8,  1973,  at  12  o'clock  noon 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 

communications  were  taken  from  the 

Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

383.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
impoundment  of  funds  as  of  January  29 
1973,  pursuant  to  title  IV  of  Public  I^w  92^ 
599;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Od- 
erations. 

384.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

385.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  report  on  Department 
of  the  Army  aviation  personnel  above  the 
grade  of  major,  covering  the  period  July  I 
through  December  31,  1972,  pursuant  to  37 
use.  301(g);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

386.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  the  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  in  docket 
No.  175-B,  the  Tiez  Perce  Tribe  of  Indians 
Plaintiff,  v.  the  United  States  of  America 
Defendant,  pursuant  to  25  U.S.C.  70t;  to  the' 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

387.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  a  change  in  the  titles  of  the 
NASA  Associate  Administrator  positions 
listed  under  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule, and  to  add  three  more  such  positions 
to  such  Schedule:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

388.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  a  report 
on  positions  In  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tiu'ali2a.tion  Service  during  1972  In  grade 
GS-17,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  511^(a);  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

389.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  9,  1972,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Illustra- 
tion, on  Bachman  and  Joe's  Creek  Dallas, 
Tex.,  requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, adopted  October  5,  1966;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

390.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tion.al  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

391.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affair,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  include  the  Income  of  a 
spouse  in  determining  entitlement  of  a  vet- 
eran to  pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XIU,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  foUows: 

Mr.  MADDEN :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  197.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  3577.  A  bill  to  provide 
an  extension  of  the  interest  equalization  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  93-12). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Messrs.  WHITTEN  and  ULLMAN:  Joint 
Study  Conunlttee  on  Budget  Control.  Im- 
proving congressional  control  over  budget- 
ary outlay  and  receipt  totals  (Rept.  No.  93- 
13) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  195.  Resolution 
providing  funds  for  salaries  for  the  staff  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  through 
February  28,  1973  (Rept.  No.  93-14).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
H.R.  3904.  A  bin  to  improve  and  Implement 
procedures  for  fiscal  controls  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment,   and    for    other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Rotbal,  Mr.  Conyeks, 
Miss  HoLTZMAN,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Bbasco.  Mr.  Koch, 
Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  Daniel- 
son,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mrs.  Abzog,  Mr. 
Hawkins,    Mr.    Mailliard,    and    Mr. 

WOLFP)  : 

H  R.  3905.  A  bill  to  allow  use  of  highway 
funds  for  any  transportation  improvements 
necessary  to  avoid  air  pollution  dangerous  to 
public  health,  and  to  prohibit  highway  proj- 
ects which  may  create  air  pollution  danger- 
ous to  public  health;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.   ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  3906.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 

for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 

parity  price  therefor;   to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture. 

HJl.  3907.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  to  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.R.   3908.   A   bUl   to   provide   for   annual 
authorization  of  appropriation.s  to  the  UJS. 
Postal   Service:    to  the   Committee   on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  3909.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  in  order  to  change 
the  customs  treatment  of  certain  woven  fab- 
rics of  wool  if  products  of  an  Insular  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  but  imported 
Into  such  possession  as  fabric  for  further 
processing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Archek.  Mr. 
Brothiij,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Burke  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Carey  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Clancy,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 

COBMAN,  Mr.  ECKHAROT,  Mr.  FOLTON, 
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Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mrs.  GRmrrHS.  Mr.  Karth, 
Mr.  KocR,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr.  Madden, 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Pet- 
ri*, Mr.  PODELL,  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI, 

Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Waggonner)  : 
H.R.  3910.  A  bill  to  prohibit  moet-favored- 
natlon  treatment  and  commercial  and  guar- 
antee agreements  with  respect  to  any  non- 
market  economy  country  which  denies  to  Its 
citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which  im- 
poses more  than  nominal  fees  upon  its  citi- 
zens as  a  condition  to  emigration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Vantk,    Ms.    Abzito,    Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Anderson 
of    California,    Mr.    Annunzio,    Mr. 
AspiN,  Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr. 
Bell,   Mr.  Bennett,   Mr.  Bergland, 
Mr.  Bbvill,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Bol- 
LiNG,  Mr.  Brademas,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
Brinklet,     Mr.     Broomfield,     Mr. 
Bttchanan,  and  Mr.  Burke  of  Flor- 
ida) : 
H.R.  3911.  A  bill  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  and  commercial  and  guar- 
antee agreements  with  respect  to  any  non- 
market  economy  country  which  denies  to  its 
citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which  Im- 
poses more  than  nominal  fees  upon  its  citi- 
zens as  a   condition   to  emigration;    to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Vanik,  Mrs.  Burke  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Byron,  Mr. 
Carney  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Casey  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Chappell,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Clark,   Mr.   Clay,   Mr.   Cohen.   Mr. 
Collins,  Mr.  Conters,  Mr.  Cotter, 
Mr.     Coughlin,     Mr.     Crane,     Mr. 
Cronin,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  Domi- 
NicK  V.  Daniels,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Davis  of  Soutli 
Carolina,    Mr.     Delaney,    and     Mr. 
Dellums)  : 
H.R.  3912.  A  bill  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  and  conunerclal  and  guar- 
antee agreements  with  respect  to  any  non- 
market  economy  country  which  denies  to  its 
citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which  im- 
poses more  than  nominal  fees  upon  Its  citi- 
zens as  a  condition  to  emigration;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  ol  Arkansas   (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Denholm,  Mr. 
Dent,  Mr.  DriNan,  Mr.  Donohue.  Mr. 
Downing,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California.  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Evans 
of      Colorado.      Mr.      Fascell,      Mr. 
Fauntrot,    Mr.    Fish,    Mr.    Fisher, 
Mr.     Flood,      Mr.      Forstthe,      Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Fkenzel,  Mr.  Fret,  Mr. 
Proehlich,  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr.  Gaydos, 
Mr.  GiAiMo,  and  Mr.  Oilman)  : 
H.R.  3913.  A  bill  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
nation     treatment     and     commercial     and 
guarantee   agreements   with  respect   to   any 
nonmarket  economy  country  which  denies  to 
Its  citizens  the  rigiit  to  emigrate  or  which 
imposes   more   than  nominal  fees  upon   its 
citizens   as   a   condition    to   emigration;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas   (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    Vanik.    Mr.    Goldwater, 
Mr.     Gonzalez,     Mrs.     Grasso,     Mr. 
Gray,    Mrs.    Green    of   Oregon.    Mr. 
Gubser,  Mr.  Gude.  Mr.  Gunter,  Mr. 
Hanley,       Mr.       Harrington,       Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Hechleh  of  West  Vir- 
finia,   Mrs.   Heckler   of   Massachu- 
setts. Mr   Heinz.  Mr.  Helstoski.  Mr. 
HiCKS.  Mr.   HiLLis,  Mr.   Hocan.   Mr. 
HoLiriELD.  Miss  Holtzman.  Mr.  Hor- 
ton. Mr.  Howard,  and  Mr.  Hudnut)  : 
HR.3914.  A  bill  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
nation     treatment     and     commercial     and 
guarantee  agreements   with   respect   to  any 
nonmarket  economy  country  which  denies  to 
its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which  im- 


poses more  than  nominal  fees  upon  its  citi- 
zens as  a  condition  to  emigration,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MUXS  of  Arkansas  (for  himstlf, 
Mr.  Vanik.  Mr.  Ichord.  Miss  Jordan, 
Mr    Keattnc.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Klvc- 
zv.NSKi,  Mr.  Kuvkendall,  Mr.  Kyros. 
Mr.  Leccett.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Lent, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  LrjAN,  Mr.  McClos- 
key, Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  McDade, 
Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Macdonald.  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Meeds, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  and  Mr.  Mezvinsky  )  : 
H.R.  3915.  A  bill  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
natlon     treatment     and     commercial     aiid 
guarantee    agreements   with   respect   to   aiiy 
nonmarket   economy   country   which    dei.ies 
to  its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  whicli 
Imposes   more   than   nominal   fees   upon   its 
citizens  as  a  condition  to  emigration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (for  himself, 

Mr.    Vanik,   Mr.   Minish.    Mr.   Min- 

shall    of    Ohio,    Mr.   Mitchell    of 

Maryland,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mollo- 

JiAN,  Mr.  MooHHEAD  of  Pennsylvania, 

Mr,  Moss,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 

Mr.  Mvrphy  of  lUUiols,  Mr.  Myers, 

Mr.    Nix,   Mr.   O'Brien,   Mr.   OHajia, 

Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Fatten, 

Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Price  of 

Illinois,    Mr.    Quie,    Mr.    Railsback, 

Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Rarick): 

H.R.  3916.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  most-lavored- 

natloii     treatment     and     commercial      and 

guarantee    atreements   with    rcbpect   to   any 

nonmarket  economy  country  which  denies  to 

its  cilizeiiS  the  right  to  emigrate  or  wi.uli 

imposes   more   than   nominal   fees    upon    its 

citizens  as  a  condition  to  emigraiiou;  to  the 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkaiisas   (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Rels.  Mr.  Rlid, 
Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Rirci.L, 
Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Robinson  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  R<  'N- 
CALio  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Rokcallo  tA 
New  York,  Mr.  Rooney  of  Penn.':-. :- 
vania.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr  RottNiHAL.  Mr. 
RousH.    Mr.   Roy.   Mr.   Royeal.    Mr. 
Ryan,  Mr.  Sx  Germain.  Mr.  Sarasin. 
Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Say  lor,  and  Mr. 
Scherle)  : 
H.R.  3917.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  and  commercial  and  gu.-ir- 
aniee  agreements  with  respect  to  any  non- 
market  economy  country  which  denies  to  us 
citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  wtiioh  im- 
poses more  than  nominal  fees  upon  us  citi- 
zens as  a   condition   to  emigration;    to   the 
Commit lee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    MILLS  of   Ark.'iiisas   dor  him- 
self. Mr.  'Vanik,  Mrs.  Schrolder.  Mr. 
Seiberling,   Mr.   Shrueb,   Mr.   SiftK. 
Mr.  Smxth  of  New  "i'ork.  Mr    James 
V.  Stanton.  Mr    Stark.  Mr.  EriELE. 
Mr.   Steei.man,   Mr,   Siligeh   of  Ari- 
zona.  Mr.  Stephkns.   Mr    Stkatton, 
Mr.  Stuckey.  Mr    Studdp.  Mr'^    Si't - 
1  IVAN.  Mr.  Symington.  Mr  Tayi  op.  of 
Norlli   Carolina,    Mr.   Tkompso.v    rf 
New  Jersey.  Mr   Tihikan,  Mr.  Uda:  i 
Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Vicoano,  and 
Mr.  Waldie  I  : 
HR,  3918   A  bill  to  proliibit  most-favored- 
naliou  treatineat  and  commercial  and  guar- 
antee agreements  willi  respect  to  any  non- 
market  economy  country  which  denies  lo  Us 
citizens  tlie  riplit  to  emigrate  or  whicli  im- 
poses more  than  nominal  fees  upon  its  ciii- 
zen  as  condition  to  emigration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Vanik.  Mr.  Whiteiiurst. 
Mr.  WiDNALL,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Bon 
Wilson.  Mr.  Cilarles  Wilson  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Woi.rr.  ^!^ 
Yoi'Nfi  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr 
Wtatt,  Mr.  WTDLim,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
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Young  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Young  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Recll.\.  Mr.  Young  of 
South  Carolina,  Mr.  Conl.^n,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  BRECKiNRtDCE,  Mr.  Hun- 
gate,  Mr.  De  Lugo,  and  Mr, 
PBrrcHARD)  : 
H.R.  3919.  A  bill  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
lation  treatment  and  commercial  and  guar- 
mtee  agreements  with  respect  to  any  non- 
narket  economy  country  which  denies  to  its 
;itlzens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which  im- 
}oses  more  than  nominal  fees  upon  its  citi- 
;ens  as  a  condition  to  emigration;  to  tiie 
-onimittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkan.«as  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr, 
Hays,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Grover, 
Mr.  J.  William  Stanton.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, Mr.  Gettys,  Mr.  Huber.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Nel- 
SEN,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr.  B.afalis.  Mr. 
Halet,  Mr.  Wyman,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Zwach, 
Mr.  Dices,  and  Mr.  Ginn)  : 
H.R.  3920.  A  bill  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
ation  treatment  and  commercial  and  guar- 
antee agreements  with  respect  to  any  non- 
1  market  economy  country  which  denies  to  its 
(itizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which  iin- 
1  OSes  more  than  nominal  fees  upon  its  citi- 
;  ens  as  a  condition  to  emigration;  to  the 
<f  ommlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Vanik.  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Toweil 
of  Nevada,  and  Mr.  Veysey)  : 
H.R.  3921.  A  bill  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
dation  treatment  and  commercial  and  guar- 
{ ntee  agreements  with  respect  to  any  non- 
1  larket  economy  country  which  denies  to  its 
c  itizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which  Im- 
loses  more  than  nominal  fees  upon  its  citi- 
zens as  a  condition  to  emigration;  to  the 
(jommittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself.  Ms.  Abzuc. 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  EoLAND,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Gor- 
man. Mr.  Delaney,  Mr.  Dulski.  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Forsythf.  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
HiNSHAW,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr.  Hitber, 
Mr.  Hungate,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Koch. 
Mr.  Kyros.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lecgett, 
and  Mr.  Mailll\rd)  : 
H.R.  3922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Maritime 
/jcademy  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  authorize 
t  le  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  appoint  students 
a:  State  maritime  academies  and  colleges  as 
Jeserve  midshipmen  in  the  U.S.  Navy,  and 
f  >r  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
/Jrmed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Powell  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Teague 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Wolff, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Brooks,  and  Mr. 

McKlNNEY)  : 

H.R.  3923.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Maritime 
Afcademy  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  authorize 
t^e  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  appoint  siudents 
State  maritime  academies  and  colleges 
Reserve  midshipmen  In  the  tr.S.  Navy,  and 
other  piu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on 
.^ined  Services. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM 
H  R.  3924.  A  bill  to  provide  Federal  citizen 
Uicrime   patrol   assistance   grants   to   resi- 
nrs'  organizations;    to  the   Committee   ou 
le  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3925.  A  bill  to  make  requirements  with 

to  the  disclosure  of  marital  status 

same  for  men  and  women  in  matters  re- 

ing    to    voting   qualifications    in    Federal 

"ctions;   to  the  Committee   on  House  Ad- 

nistration. 


re  spect 

i,e 


By  Mr.  BRADEMAS    (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Per- 
kins,   Mr.    Quie.    Mrs.    Mink.    Mr. 
EsHLEMAN.      Mrs.      Chisholm,      Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr. 
Mazzoli.   Mr.   Peyser.   Mr.   Lehman, 
Mr.  Meeds,  and  Mr.  Badillo  )  : 
H.R.  392G.   A    bill    to   extend    the    National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanuies 
Act:    to    tiie    Committee   on   Education   and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himjsell.  Mr. 
Hansen   of   Idalio,   Mr.s.   Mink,   and 
Mr.  Pevseri  : 
H  R.  3927.   A   bill   to  extend   the   Environ- 
mental  Education    Act    for   3    years;    to   tlie 
Conmilttee   on   Edticatlon   and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H  R.  3928.   A   bill   to  provide   for   computn- 
tion  of  pay  of  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices   retired    for    permanent    disability    sus- 
taii^ed  in  line  of  duty,  or  for  years  of  .service: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HR.3929.  A  bill  to  amend  section  312  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  R.  3930.  A  bill  to  amend  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 

HR.  3931.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  .".nd  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
di.=ability  insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS  (for  himself.  Mr 
HoLiFiELD.  Mr.  Fountain.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Alabama,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Fascfll. 
Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Macdonald.  Mr. 
MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Randall,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr 
Wright.  Mr  St  Germain,  Mr.  Culver 
Mr,  FuauA.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, M.S.  Abzcg,  Mr.  Donohue. 
Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  and  Mr. 
Ryan) : 

H.R.  3932  A  bill  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments to  the  Office.s  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Armstrong)  : 
H.  R,  3933.  A  bill  to  modify  the  project  for 
flood  control  ijelow  Chatfield  Dam  on  the 
South  Platte  River,  Colo.,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H  R.  3934.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1G5  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954;    to  the 
Committee  on  Way.-:  and  Means. 

H.R.  3935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  election 
by  certain  foreign  corporations  to  treat 
interest  income  as  income  connected  with 
U.S.  business;  to  the  Committee  ou  Wiiys  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CARNEY  of  Ohio: 
HR.  3936.  A  bill  to  provide  for  anntial  au- 
thorization   of    appropriations    to    the    US. 
Postal   Service;    to   the   Connnitcee   ou   Pobt 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DON  H,  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.  3937.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services  of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.R.  3938.  A  bill  to  authorize  grants  to  the 
Detjanawidah-Quetzalco.itl  University;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DEL  CI.AWSON: 
H.R.  3939.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  ati- 
thorization  of  appropriations  to  the  U.S. 
Postal  Ser\ire:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  3940.   A   bill   to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  certain 
charitable  contributions;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3941.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4940  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  change 
the  name  of  the  amount  imposed  thereby  on 
certain  investment  Income  from  "excise  tax" 
to  'service  charge",  and  to  reduce  such 
amount  from  4  to  I'j  percent;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meaias. 

By  Mr."cONTE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gor- 
man. Mr.  GuDE.  Mr.  Metcalfe.  Mr. 

RO-SENTHAL,     Mr.     ROYBAL,     aiid     Mr! 

Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California) : 
HR.  3!i42.  A  bill  to  amend  the  State  Tech- 
nical Services  Act  of  1965  to  make  municipal 
governments  eligible  for  technical  services 
under  the  act,  to  extend  the  -.ct  through 
liscal  year  1976,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Flood. 
and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Cal- 
ifornia) : 
H,R.3943.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  PresideiU 
from   impounding   any   funds,  or  approving 
the  impounding  of  funds  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congress,  and  to  provide  a  pro- 
cedure   under    which    the    House    of   Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  may  approve  the 
President's  proposed  impoundment;    to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    CONYERS    (for   himself.   Mr 

Foley.   Mr.  Matsunaca,   Mrs.  Mink, 

and  Mr.  Roush)  ; 

H.R.  3944.  A  bill  to  designate  the  birthday 

of    Martin    Luther    King.    Jr.,    as    a    legal 

public    holiday;    to   the   Committee    on    the 

Judiciary, 

By    Mr.    CORiLAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 

SiSK,  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York,  and 

Mr.  Pettis)  : 

H.R.  3945.    A    bill    to    amend    section    5041 

(a)    of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 

to  provide  for  an  Increase  in  the  amount  of 

carbon   dioxide   that   may    be    contained   in 

still  wines;   to  the  Committee  ou  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  CRONIN: 
H.R.  3946.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorizations   of   appropriations   to   the    U.S. 
Postal   Service;    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  CUL'VER: 
H.R.  3947.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;   to  the  Committee  ou 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  3948.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  extend  its 
protection  to  firefighters;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 
H.R.  3949.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorization   of    appropriations    to    the    U.S. 
Postal  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  3950.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  encourage  the  development  and 
utilization  of  new  and  improved  methods  of 
waste  dl.sposal  and  pollution  control;  to  as- 
sist small  business  concerns  to  effect  con- 
versions required  to  meet  Federal  or  State 
pollution  control  standards;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  3951.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  General  Services  Administration 
to  insure  the  procurement  and  use  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  products  manufac- 
tured from  recycled  materials;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

H.R.  3953.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Service.^ 
Administration  to  prescribe  regulations  with 
respect  to  the  amount  of  recycled  material 
contained  In  paper  procured  or  used  by  the 
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Federal  Government  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

HR.  3953.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  Implement  the  Con- 
vention for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Seizure  of  Aircraft;  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  problem  of 
uiilawftil  seizure  of  aircraft;  to  Impose  more 
severe  statutory  penalties  for  the  crime  of 
aircraft  piracy;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  3954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  require  an  Investigation  and 
study  of  the  decomposablllty  and  destructi- 
bility  of  materials;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3955.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3956.  A  bill  to  deny  percentage  deple- 
tion in  the  case  of  oil  which  is  exported 
from  or  imported  Into  the  United  States,  and 
to  provide  that  intangible  drilling  and  de- 
velopment deductions  shall  be  recaptured 
where  oil  is  so  exported  or  imported;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

HJt.  3957.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  in  order  to  prohibit  the 
sale,  transfer  of  Interest  in,  or  exchange  of 
allocations  of  imported  petroleum;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3958.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  per- 
centage depletion  shall  not  be  allowed  in  the 
case  of  mines,  wells,  and  other  natural  de- 
posits located  in  foreign  territory;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3959.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  that  the 
containers  in  which  distilled  spirits,  wine, 
and  beer  are  sold  shall  be  reusable  containers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himseU  and  Mr, 
Harvey)  : 
H.R.  3960.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  issue  regulations  to 
assure  the  security  and  safety  of  property  in 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself.    Mr, 
Saylor,   Mr.   William   D.   Ford,   Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closket,  Mr.  Nedzi,  and  Mr.  Reuss)  : 
H.R.  3961.  A  bill  to  provide  for  comprehen- 
sive management  of  the  Nation's  forest  lands 
through    the    application    of    sound    forest 
practices,    and   for    other   purposes;    to    the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  3962.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorization   of    appropriations    to    the    U.S. 
Postal   Service;    to  the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Sen'ice. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN: 
H.R.  3963.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorization   of    appropriations    to    the    U.S. 
Postal  Service:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Sen^lce. 

By  Mr.  PINDLEY: 
HR.  3964.  A  bill  to  assure  the  free  flow  of 
Information  to  the  public;  to  the  Committee 
en  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
HR    3965.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.R.  3966.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construc- 
ti'Jii.  repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  pub- 
lic works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  naviga- 
I  tion,  flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD   (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hutchinson)  : 


HJl.  3967.  A  bill  to  establish  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PORS'STHE: 
HR.  3968.  A  bill  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery  zone  (200-mUe  limit)  beyond  the  ter. 
ritorlal  sea  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  3969.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  to  the  U  S. 
Postal  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Poft 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

ByMr.  FROEHLICH: 
HR.   3970.   A  bUl   to  provide   for   the   en- 
forcement of  support  orders  In  certain  State 
and  Federal  courts,  and  to  make  it  a  crune 
to  move  or  travel  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  to  avoid  compliance  with  such  or- 
ders; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  3971.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

ByMr.  GAYDOS: 
HJl.  3972.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  quadrennial 
Commission  on  Executive,  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Salaries  established  by  section  225 
of  the  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  3973.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence: to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  3974.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  101  and 
902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended,  to  implement  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Air- 
craft; to  amend  title  XI  of  such  act  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  suspend  air  service 
to  any  foreign  nation  which  he  determines  is 
encouraging  aircraft  hijackmg  by  acting  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Air- 
craft; and  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  suspend  the  operating  au- 
thority of  foreign  air  carriers  under  certain 
circumstances;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  3975.  A  bill  to  safeguard  the  profes- 
sional news  media's  responsibility  to  gather 
information,  and  therefore  to  safeguard  the 
public's  right  to  receive  such  information, 
while  preserving  the  Intergrity  of  judicial 
processes;  to  the  Committee  on  Judiciary, 

HJl.  3976.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  will  not  have 
the  amount  of  such  pension  reduced  because 
of  certain  increases  in  monthly  social  se- 
curity benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  3977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  assure  that  whenever  there  is 
a  general  increase  in  social  security  benefits 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
standard  of  need  used  to  determine  eli- 
gibility for  aid  or  assistance  under  State 
plans  approved  under  titles  I.  X,  XIV,  XVI 
and  XIX  of  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  GIBBONS: 
H  R.  3978.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  101 
and  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
as  amended  to  implement  the  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Air- 
craft and  to  amend  title  XI  of  such  act  to 
authorize  the  President  to  suspend  air  serv- 
ice to  any  foreign  nation  which  he  deter- 
mines is  encouraging  aircraft  hijacking  by 
r.ctlng  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlaw- 
ful Seizure  of  Aircraft  and  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  revoke  the 
operating  authority  of  foreign  air  carriers 
under  circumstances,  and  for  other  purposes; 


to  the  Committee  ou  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  3979.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  under  the  re- 
tirement test  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
amount  of  outside  income  permitted  with- 
out loss  of  benefits,  but  with  a  requirement 
that  income  or  all  types  and  from  aU  sources 
be  included  in  deieruiining  the  auKunt  of 
an  individual's  income  for  purposes  of  such 
test;  to  Uie  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 
H.R.  3980.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  burvivors 
of  cerUiiu  public  sfifety  officers  who  die  in 
the  performance  of  duty;  to  the  Comnutlt-e 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H  R.  3961.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
act  of  March  3.  1933.  comnif  niy  referred  to 
as  the  "Buy  American  Act",  with  respect  to 
determining  when  the  cost  of  certain  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies  is  unreasonable;  to  de- 
fine when  articles,  materials,  and  supplies 
have  been  nuned.  produced  or  manufactured 
in  the  United  States;  to  make  clear  the  rlfht 
of  any  State  to  give  preference  to  domesti- 
cally produced  goods  in  purchasing  for  pub- 
lic use.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

HR.  3982.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  to  make  certain  tliat  re- 
cipients of  velerftns'  pension  and  compen.'^a- 
tion  will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  redu.ced  because  of  In- 
crenses  in  monthly  social  secuntv  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  ou  Veterans'  Afiairs. 
By  Mr.  GUNTER: 
H  R,  3983.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support  for 
milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the  parity 
price  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  .-Agricul- 
ture. 

By    Mr.    HAWKINS    (for   himself.   Mr. 

Hechler  of  We.<^t  Virginia,  Mr    HtL- 

STosKi,  Mr.  Holifield,  Mr.  Johnson 

of  California,  Mr.  Lfcgett.  Mr   M'^d- 

TEN,  Mr.  Metcalfe.  Mrs    Mink.  Mr. 

Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Moakli  v. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 

Moss.  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York.  Mr. 

Nix.    Mr.    Owens.    Mr.    Perkins.    Mr. 

Podell,    Mr,    Prick    of    liiinois,    Mr. 

Rangel,  Mr.  REF.S.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr. 

Rosenth,',l.  and  Mr   Royeal)  : 

HR    3984.  A  bill  to  provide   public  ror- i.~e 

employment   opportunities   for   unemploved 

and  underemployed  persons,  to  assist  Stat^-s 

and  local  communities  in  providing  needed 

public   services,   and   for  other  purposes;    to 

the  Comnnttee  on  Education  and  I^bor 

Bv    Mr     HAWKINS    (for    himself.    Mr 

ROETENKOWSKI.    Mr.    D.'.NIELSON.    Mr 

Dei.lums.  Mr.  Eilberc.  Mr  MFTrAi.rr-, 

Mrs.  Mink.  Mr.  Murphy  of  lilin-'i";. 

Mr  Nix.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Stokfs.  and 
Mr.  Wolff)  : 
HR.  3985  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  provide  for  the  de\elopmeTU  and 
Implementation  of  programs  of  units  of  local 
povernmem  to  provide  comprehensive  year- 
round  recreational  opportunities  for  the  N.".- 
tion's  undfrprivlletjcd  youth,  and  for  other 
piu'poses;  to  the  Committee  ou  Education 
and  L.^bor. 

By    Mr.    HA'WKINS    (for    himself,    Ms. 

Aezi'g,  Mr.  Anderson  of  California, 

Mr.  Eadillo.  Mr    Bincham.  Mr.  Bor- 

LiNG,  Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  Mr. 

Burton,  Mrs.  Chl'-huLm.  Mr.  Clark, 

Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr    Conyeks. 

Mr.    Gorman,    Mr.    Danhu^on,    Mr. 

Dellums,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr. 

Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  FIuntr.^y. 

Mr.  William  D  Ford.  Mr.  Fraeer,  Mr. 

GoN/ALEz,  and  Mr    Hanna)  : 

H.R.  3986.  A  bill  to  provide  public  service 

emplov-ment    opportunities    for   unemployed 

and  underemployed  persons,  to  assist  States 

and  local  communities  in  providing  needed 
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]  lubllc  services,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
he  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   HAWKINS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Sezberling,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Tiernan, 
Mr.   Van  Deerlin,   Mr.  Waldib,  Mr. 
Charles    H.    Wilson   of   California, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia, 
and  Miss  Holtzman)  : 
H.R.  3987.  A  bill  to  provide  public  service 
mployment   opportunities    for    unemployed 
nd  underemployed  persons,  to  assist  States 
nd  local  communities  In  providing  needed 
ijubllc  services,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.   3988.   A   bill   to   provide   for   annual 
thorization  of  appropriations  to  the  U.S. 
stal   Service;    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
9tfice  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.R.    3989.    A   bill    to    provide   for   annual 
f  uthorization  of  appropriations  to  the  U.S. 
J'ostal   Service;    to    the   Committee   on   Post 
•^tflce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON : 
H.R.   3990.   A   bill   to   provide   for   annual 
8  uthorization  of  appropriations  to  the  U.S. 
loetal   Service;    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
(f  ffice  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HICKS  (for  himself.  Mr.  John- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Donohue,  Mr. 
SiKEs,  Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAN,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr. 
PODELL,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Danielson)  : 
H.R.  3991.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
£  ocial  Security  Act  to  provide  that  all  bene- 
f  ts  based  upon  the  attainment  of  age  will 
t  B  payable  at  age  60.  subject  to  actuarial  re- 
d  action;  to  the  Committee  on  W^ays  and 
^eans. 

By  Mr.  HICKS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ya- 
TRON,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Boland,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Harrington.  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Phaser.  Mr.  Buchanan, 
Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Eilberc,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  and  Mr.  Moakley)  : 
H  R.  3992.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
S  jclal  Security  Act  to  provide  that  all  bene- 
fi:s  based  upon  the  attainment  of  age  will 
b«  payable  at  age  60.  subject  to  actuarial 
r(  duction;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
'  eans. 

ByMr.  HILLIS: 
H.R.  3993.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  e.xport  of 
■ineer  quality  walnut  hardwood  until  Con- 
!  ess    approves    such    exportation;     to    the 
C  >mmlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HILLIS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
RousH ) : 
H.R.   3994.   A   bill    to   provide   for   annual 
ithorization  of  appropriations  to  the  U.S. 
Postal   Service;    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HORTON : 
H.R.  3995.  A  bill  to  limit  the  sale  or  dis- 
"bution  of  mailing  lists  by  Federal  agen- 
ts;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
itions. 

ByMr.  HUBER: 
H.R.    3996.    A    bill    to   provide    for   annual 
Ithorization  of  appropriations  to  the  U.S. 
Postal   Service;    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  HUNG  ATE: 
H.R.  3997.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
ited   States   Code   to   mal<e   certain    that 
ipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
ion   will   not   have   the   amount   of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
I  creases  in  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HUNT: 
H.R.   3998.   A   bill    to   provide    for   annual 
thorization  ot  appropriations  to  the  U.S. 
P(*stal   Service;    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
opce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ICHORD  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Henderson  i  :  * 
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H.R.  3999.  A  bill  to  amend  .section  4  of  the 
Internal  Sectmty  Act  of  1950;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security. 

By    Mr.    ICHORD    (for    himself,    Mr. 

Lott.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina, 

and  Mr.  Litton  i  : 

H  R.  4000.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Judiciary 

and  Judicial  Procedure  Act  of   1948;   to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciarv. 

By    Mr.    ICHORD     (for    liimself.    Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Hvdnut.  Mr.  Rose.  Mr. 
Cronin.  Mr.  HuBER.  Mr    McSpadden, 
I     Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
York.   Mr.   W.aggonner.   Mr.   Broom- 
FiEiD.   and   Mr.   S.^nd.m.an)  : 
H  R.  4001.  A  bill  to  make  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  kill  or  assault  a  fireman  or  law  enforce- 
ment officer  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  when  the  offender  travels  in  in- 
teiKtate  commerce  or  uses  any  facility  of  in- 
terstate commerce  for  such  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  4002.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
social  security  benefit  increa.ses  provided  for 
by  Public  Laws  92-336  and  92-603  be  disre- 
garded for  the  purposes  of  determining  eli- 
gibility for  pen.^ion  or  compen.=;ation  under 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina: 
HR.  4003.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for    milk    at    not    less    than    85    percent    of 
the  parity  price  therefor;   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  4004.  A  tjill  to  m.ike  certain  tliat  recip- 
ients of  aid  or  a.ssistance  under  the  various 
Federal-Stare  public  assistance  and  other  aid 
programs  will  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
aid  or  assistance  reduced  because  of  increases 
in  monthly  social  security  benefits:    to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LANDGREBE: 
HR.    4005.    A    bill    to   provide    for   annual 
autiiorizatlon  of  appropriations  to  tlie  U.S. 
Postal   Service;    to   the   Committee   on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H  R.  4006.  A  bill  to  provide  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  enrollees  wlio  are  suffering 
from  paraplegia   incurred  during  service   in 
such  corps  with  benefits  substantially  com- 
parable to  those  provided  veterans  who  are 
simliarlv  disabled;  to  the  Committee  on  Edi:- 
cation  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4007.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  to  amend 
the  definition  of  "employee"  to  include  cer- 
tain agricultural  employees,  and  to  permit 
certain  provisions  in  agreements  between 
agricultural  employers  and  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4008.  A  bill  to  prohibit  tlie  aiding  and 
abetting  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  of 
aircraft  piracy,  and  certain  otlier  crimes 
against  aircraft  and  motor  vehicles,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  making  of  cert.ain  extortion  pay- 
ments in  connection  with  the  commi3=iion  of 
such  crimes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4009.  A  bill  to  confer  exclusive  juris- 
diction on  the  Federal  Maritime  Commi.ssion 
over  certain  movement  of  merchandi.se  by 
barge  in  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  4010.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  tax  credit 
for  employers  who  employ  members  of  the 
hard-core  unemployed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    LEGGETT    (for   himself.    Mr. 
QuiE,  Mr.  Ullman,  and  Mr.  Tlague 
of  California)  : 
H.R.  4011.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Agricultural  La'oor  Relations 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  agri- 
cultural industry  and  agricultiu-al  labor,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


By   Mr.   LEGGETT    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Moss,   Mr.   Pettis,   Mr.   Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Dennis,  Mrs.  Hanse.v 
of    Washington,    Mr.    Corman,    Mr. 
D-ANiELSON,    Mr.    Waldie,    Mr.    Mc- 
Closkey,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr,  Dincell, 
and  Mr.  Rees)  : 
H.R.  4012.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  tlie  Mendocino  National  Forest,  Calif.,  as 
the    Snow   Mountain   Wilderness   for   inclu- 
sion in  the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system:    to   t!ie  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    LEHMAN    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
AuzuG.    Mr.    Bafalis,    Mr.    BIiVGham, 
Mr.   D.vNiELSON,   Mr.   Denholm,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Gude.  Mr.  GuNTER,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Hi.ntshaw,  Mr.  Ketchum.  Mr.  O'Hara, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Podeii.! 
Mr.      Roe.      Mrs.      Schroeder.      Mr. 
ViGORiTO.    Mr.    Won    Pat,    and    Mr. 
Fraser) : 
H  R.  4013.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administration  to 
insure  the  procurement  and  use  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  products  manufactured 
from  recycled  materials;  to  the  Committee  oa 
Government  Operations. 

H  R.  4014.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  to  prescribe  regulations  with 
rc^spect  to  the  amount  of  recycled  material 
contained  in  paper  procured  or  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By    Mr.    LEHMAN    (for   himself,   Mrs. 
Abzug.    Mr.   Bafalis,    Mr.    Bingham, 
Mr.   Danielson,   Mr.   Denholm,  Mr. 
Fascell,    Mr.    Fish,    Mr.    Forsythe, 
Mr.  Gude.  Mr.  Gunter.  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.    Hinshaw,    Mr.    Ketchum,    Mr. 
O'Hara,    Mr.    Perkins,    Mr.    Podell, 
Mrs.    Schroeder,    Mr.    Vicorito,   Mr. 
Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Fraser): 
H.R.  4015.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  9  of  title 
44,  United  States  Code,  to  require  the  use  of 
recycled  paper  in  the  printing  of  the  Con- 
gressional   Record;    to    the    Committee    oa 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  LOTT; 
H.R.   4016.    A   bill    to   amend    the   Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  exclu- 
sive   territorial    arrangements    shall    not    be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  lii- 
tersiate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
H.R.  4017.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorization   of    appropriations    to    the    US. 
Postal   Service;    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4018.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  retirement  of 
all  per.sons  in  the  United  States  at  the  age 
of  60  years  with  benefits  sufficient,  in  the 
absence  of  any  other  resource,  to  assure 
elderly  persons  freedom  from  poverty  and 
also  to  assure  elderly  persons  generaliy  full 
participation  in  prevailing  national  standards 
of  living,  to  provide  like  benefits  for  phvsi- 
cally,  mentally,  or  vocationally  disabled  per- 
sons aged  18  and  over,  and  to  provide  bene- 
fits for  certain  full-time  students  aged  18 
to  25,  and  to  provide  benefits  for  certain 
female  heads  of  families  and  for  certain  chil- 
dren, and  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  this  system  of  social  securltv  bv 
an  equitable  gross  income  tax,  and  for  other 
pxirpo.ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McSPADDEN: 
H.R.  4019.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  the  benefits  to  which  an  individ- 
ual is  entitled  under  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program  shall  be  subject 
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to  the  same  provisions  relating  to  hearing 
and  Judicial  review  as  the  amount  of  an 
individual's  benefits  under  the  hospital  In- 
surance program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  4020.  A  bill  to  assure  the  free  flow  of 
information  to  the  public;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4021.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  credit 
or  refund  of  manufacturers  excise  tax  on 
parts  and  accessories  Installed  on  light-duty 
trucks;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means.    <r 

By  Mr,.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Landrum,  Mr,  Davis  of 
South    Carolina,    and    Mr.    Mezvin- 

SKY)  : 

H.R.  4022.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  4023.  A  bill  to  promote  and  regulate 
interstate  commerce  by  requiring  no-fault 
motor  vehicle  insurance  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  using  any  public  roadway  in  any 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  4024.  A  biU  to  amend  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  basic  pay  of  employees  moving 
from  prevailing  rate  pay  systems  to  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Maryland : 

H.R.  4025.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorization  of   appropriations   to   the    U.S. 
Postal   Service;    to  the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
ByMr.  MINTSH: 

H.R.  4026.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorization   of    appropriations    to    the    U.S. 
Postal   Service;    to  the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mrs.  MINK: 

H.R.  4027.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive child  development  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4028.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  liberalize  the 
conditions  governing  eligibilUy  of  blind  per- 
sons to  receive  disability  insurance  benefits 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4029.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  any  in- 
dividual age  55  or  over  shall  be  considered 
disabled  for  purposes  of  entitlement  to  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  and  the  disability 
freeze  If  he  meets  the  more  liberal  definition 
of  "disability"  presently  applicable  only  to 
blind  Individuals  at  that  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4030.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  where  a 
person  in  good  faith  went  through  a  marriage 
ceremony  with  an  Insured  individual,  but 
(because  of  a  legal  impediment)  such  mar- 
riage was  invalid,  such  persons  (If  living  with 
such  Individual  at  the  time  of  his  death  or 
of  application  for  benefits)  shall  be  consid- 
ered the  wife,  husband,  widow,  or  widower 
of  such  insured  individual  for  benefit  pur- 
poses notwithstanding  the  existence  of  an- 
other person  who  Is  the  legal  wife,  husband, 
widow,  or  widower  of  such  individual;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4031.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  in  certain  cases 
for  an  exchange  of  credits  between  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem and  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
so  as  to  enable  Individuals  who  have  some 
coverage  under  both  systems  to  obtain  maxi- 


mum benefits  based  on  their  combined  serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4032.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  remove  the  present 
limit  on  the  number  of  days  for  which  bene- 
fits may  be  paid  thereunder  to  an  individual 
on  account  of  posthospltal  extended  care 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4033.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  inhalation 
therapy  provided  to  patients  of  a  skilled 
nursing  facility  among  the  extended  care 
services  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  the  hospital  insurance  benefits  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  4034.  A  bill  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendatlons  of  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  Women's  Rights  and  Responsibilities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York: 
H.R.  4035.  A  bill  to  assure  the  free  flow  of 
information  to  the  public;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     MOSS      (for     himself,     Mr. 
Dincell,  and  Mr.  Eckhardt)  : 
H.R.  4036.  A  bill  to  restore  the  Independence 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Federal 
Communications    Commission,    the    Federal 
Power  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Consumer  Prcxluct  Safety  Com- 
mission, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
H.R.  4037.  A  bin  to  extend  veterans  benefits 
to  persons  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  be- 
tween November  12,  1918,  and  July  2,  1921; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  4038.  A  biU  governing  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in   the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Con- 
gress;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Afl'airs. 
HJi.  4039.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and    Secondary    Education    Act   of    1965    to 
assist  school  districts  to  carry  out  locally  ap- 
proved school  security  plans  to  reduce  crime 
against  children,  employees,  and  facilities  of 
their  schools;   to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

ByMr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  4040.  A  bill  to  provide  Small  Business 
Administration  disaster  assistance  for  indi- 
viduals who  are  self-employed  in  the  fishing 
Industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  4041.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  essen- 
tial assistance  to  the  U.S.  fishing  industry; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

H.R.  4042.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  law  establishing  a  fund  to  promote  the 
free  flow  of  domestically  produced  fishing 
products  in  order  to  increase  the  amounts  in 
such  fund;  to  the  Comnrittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

HJR.  4043.  A  bill  to  establish  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  Insurance  and  reimburse- 
ment with  respect  to  losses  sustained  by  *he 
fisheries  trades  as  a  result  of  environmental 
and  natural  disasters;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  4044.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  increase  the  availability  of 
insurance  coverage  for  U.S.  fishing  vessels, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  4045.  A  bill  to  apply  certain  provisions 
of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967  to 
situations  in  which  vessels  of  the  United 
States  or  their  gear  are  damaged  by  actions 
of  foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  PASSMAN: 
H.R.  4046.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 


the  growth  of  international  trade  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis;  to  the  Commiilee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER : 
H.R.  4047.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  limit 
the  availability  of  guns  not  suitable  for  law- 
ful sporting  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HR.  4048.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  in 
honor  of  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H.R.  4049.  A  bill  to  amend  section  10  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  settle  emergency 
transportation  labor  disputes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  4050.  A  bill  to  tunend  title  39  of  the 
U.S.  Code  to  extend  certain  mall  service  to 
the  surviving  spouse  of  a  former  President; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  4051.  A  bill  to  provide  adequate  time 
for  the  CcHiyess  to  consider  the  rules  of 
evidence  ordered  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
November  20,  1972,  and  to  require  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress  of  those  rules;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4052.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  laws  en- 
abling the  Supreme  Court  to  promulgate 
Rules  of  Procedure  to  require  the  approval 
of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAILSBACK: 
H.R.  4053.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  overall 
limit  on  appropriations  for  a  fiscal  year, 
legislative  control  over  Impoundment  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  and  modification  of  the  fiscal 
year  so  that  It  coincides  with  the  calendar 
year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    RARICK    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Col- 
lins,   Mr.    Hunt,    Mr.   Lehman,    Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Bell.  Mr. 
Pike,  Mr.  Huber,  Mr.  Hudnut.  Mr. 
Flood,  Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Guyer.  and 
Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia)  : 
HR.   4054.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  social   agency,  legal. 
and  related  expenses  Incurred  In  connection 
with   the  adoption   of  a  child   by  the   tax- 
payer; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.   REID    (for  himself,   Mr.   Hel- 
STOSKi,  Miss  Holtzman,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.    Kastenmeier,    Mr.    Koch.    Mr. 
Lecgett,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  McClos- 
KET.  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Metcalfe.  Mrs. 
Mink.    Mr.    Mitchell   of   Maryland. 
Mr.    Moakley,    Mr.    Murphy    of    Il- 
linois, Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York.  Mr 
Nix,    Mr.    Peppeb,    Mr.    Podell.    Mr 
Rangel,  Mr.   Rees,   Mr.   Riegle.   Mr. 
RoDiNO,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    and    Mrs. 
Schroeder)  : 
H.R.  4055.  A  bin  to  strengthen  and  expand 
the  Headstart  program,  with  priority  to  the 
economically   disadvantaged,   to   amend    the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and  for 
other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself.  Ms  Abzuc. 
Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr  Ashlfv. 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr 
Brown  of  California,  Mrs.  Burke  of 
California,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clat. 
Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dominick  V 
Daniels,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Dices.  Mr 
Drinan,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Fulton,  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Harrincton.  Mr 
Hawkins,  and  Mr.  Hkchler  of  West 
Virginia) : 
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H.R.  4036.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  expand 

'  he  Headstart  program,  \**lth  priority  to  the 

^conoInlcally   disadvantaged,   to   amend  the 

:  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and  for 

i)ther  purposes:    to  the  Committee   on  Ed- 

ication  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself.  Mr.  Corm.4tt, 
Mr.  Sarbanxs,  Mr.  Ssiberlino,  Mr. 
Stahk.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Stmtnctom, 
Mr.  Thompson-  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
TiEHWAN,  Mr.  WoLFT,  and  Mr.  YorNO 
of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  4057.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  expand 
tl;e  Headstart  program,  with  prtortty  to  the 
( -couomlcally  disadvantaged,  to  amend  the 
!  Iconomlc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for 
( ther  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
icatlon  and  Labor. 

ByMr.RINALDO: 
H.R.  4058.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
"transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  a  sub- 
s  tantlal  increase  In  the  total  amount  au- 
t  horlzed  for  assistance  thereunder,  to  in- 
c  rease  the  portion  of  project  cost  which  will 
t  e  covered  by  a  Federal  grant,  to  authorize 
s  5slstftnce  for  operating  expenses  and  other 
p  urposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
qiurency. 

ByMr.RODDJO: 
I  H  R.  4059.  A  bill  to  amend  title  l»r  United 
£  tates  Code,  to  provide  for  the  punishment 
seriotia  crimes  against  foreign  officials 
cbmmitted  outside  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JJLidiclary. 

By  Mr.  ROE; 
H.B.  4060.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
t  lorizAUoa    of    appropriations    to    the    U.S. 

I  ostal  Service;    to   the  Committee   on  Po^t 
C  ffice  and  Civil  Sen  ice. 

HJl.  4061.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Onuiibus 
C  rime  Control  and  Safe  Street^s  Act  of  1968. 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
Q  [  certain  public  safety  officers  including  po- 
ll oemeo.  flremen,  volunteer  firemen,  and 
D  ambers  of  volunteer  ambulance  teams  or 
r  scue  aquada  who  die  in  the  performance 
o :  duty:  to  the  Comznittee  on  the  Judiciarv. 
By  Mr.  BONCALLO  of  New  York: 

H.B.  4062.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Comniunl- 
c  lUons  Act  of  1934  with  respect  to  broadcast 

II  rense  renewals;  to  the  Cotnmittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BOSTENKOWSKI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Hawkiks.  Mr.  AufXAtiOKa.,  hli. 
BcASCo,  Irlrs.  BuaK£  of  California.  Mr. 
BuxToir,  Mrs.  Chisuou<,  Mr.  CuutK, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conyebs,  Mr.  Dices. 
hix.  DuMCAM,  Mr.  Eirv^'ABOs  of  Call- 
fortiia,  and  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Wash- 
ington) : 
H.R.  4063.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
o  Labor  to  provide  for  the  development  and 
ii  iplementation  of  programs  of  units  of 
k  cal  goremniient  to  provide  comprehensive 
y  lar-rtnind  recreational  opportunities  for  the 
Ii  ktion's  underprivileged  youth,  and  for 
o  her  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hasrincton',  Mr. 
HxLanrosKi,  Mr.  Klcczynski.  Mr. 
Lehman,  lix.  Moss.  Mr.  Peppcb,  Hi. 
PooKix.  Mr.  Puck  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Ramgel.  Mr.  RosENTMAi.,  Mr.  Rotbal, 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Mr.  Seib£Ri.ing,  Mr. 
Symimoton,  and  Mr.  Won  P.\t)  : 
H.R.  4064.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
Labor  to  provide  for  the  development  and 
iiiplementatiou  of  programs  of  units  of  local 
g  )vernment  to  provide  comprehensive  year- 
niund  recreational  opportunities  for  the  Na- 
t  on's  underprivileged  youth,  and  for  other 
p  irpoECs:  to  the  Committee  on  Educaiion  and 
Lpbor. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bob.  and  Mis.  Schbokdeb)  : 
H  R.  4065.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Omce  of 
C  otisumer  Affairs  in  the  Ezecutive  Office  of 
t  \e  President  and  a  Consumer  Protection 
.flL,ency  in  order  to  secure  wltliin  the  Federal 


Government  effective  protection  and  repre- 
sentation of  the  interests  of  consumers,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSBLOT: 
H.R.  4066.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorization   of    appropriations    to    the    U.S. 
Postal   Service:    to  the  Committee   on   Post 
OiTice  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
.fN'DSTSoN  of  California.  Mr  B.\dili,o, 
I  Jlr.  BrLi,  Mrs.  Burkt  of  California, 
Mr.  BmTON,  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr. 
C'ONTTRS,  Mr.  Corman.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Hanna,  Mr. 
1  Hawkins.  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  John- 
son of  California.  Mr.  LrccETr.  Mr. 
Lehman.  Mr.  Lrr.rAN,  Mr.  McPali.,  Mr. 
MrrcHTi.i.  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  MmpHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
PoDEi.L,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  RiEctE,  and  Mr. 
Waldh:)  : 

H  R.  4067.  A  bill  to  authorize  grant^,  to  the 
Digannwldah-Quetzalcoatl  University,  to  the 
Coniniitiee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    ROYB.^L     (for    himself.    Mr. 

I     Bb\sco,    Mrs.    Bttuke   of    California, 

Mrs.    Chisholm,    Mr.    Conyctis.    Mr. 

'     CoHMAN,    Mr.    Danhxson.    Mr.    Eo- 

WARD3  of  California,  Mr.  Fttqua,  Mr. 

H.\RRiNr,TON.      Mr.      HAWKrNS.      Mr. 

Hechleb  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Hel- 

STOSKi,    Mr.    Price    of    niinois,    Mr. 

•    RosENTnAL,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 

of  California,   and   Mr.  Wolff)  : 

HR.   4068.   .^  bill   to  establish   a  program 

to   replace,   through   the   cooperative   efforts 

of    Federal,    State,    and    local    governments, 

elementary  and  seconcl.ary  schools  which  are 

In  dangerous  location  or  unsafe  condition  or 

oTiierwlse    deficient:    to   tlie    Committee    on 

Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    ROTB.'VL     ffor    himself,    Mr. 
Benneit,  Mrs.  Btrke  of  California, 
Mr.    Blbton,    ilrs.    Chisholm,    Mr. 
Danielson,     Mr.     Derwinski,     Mr. 
HARaiNCTO.v,  Mr.  McPall,  Mrs.  Mink, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pbice 
of  Elluois,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Sisk,  Mr. 
T.AXCOTT.  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  Mr.  Vey- 
sey,  Mr.  W.VLDiE,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H  R    4069.   A  bill    to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  that  any 
rciideut  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
may  be  a  dependent  for  purposes  of  the  hi- 
come  tax  deduction  for  pergonal  exemptions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.B.   4070.  A   bill    to  e.xtend   certain   law; 
relating  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  time 
and  saving  deposits,  to  prohibit  depository 
institutions  from  permitting  negotiable  or- 
ders of  withdrawal  to  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  deposit  or  account  on  which  any  in- 
terest  or   dividends   is   paid,   and   for   other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  SANDMAN: 
H.B.  4071.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5.  United  Suates  Code,  to 
law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  who  are  killed 
or  totally  disabled  In  the  line  of  duty;  to 
tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.    4072.    A    bUl    to   amend    tiUe    38    of 
the  United  Sutes  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans"  pension  and  compen- 
sation  will   not   have   the   amount   of   such 
pension    or   compeiLiatiou    reduced    because 
of  increases  in  monthly  social  security  bene- 
fits; to  the  Con\niittee  on  Veterans'  .\ifalrs. 
By  Mr.  S.^YLOR: 
H.R.  4073.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorization   of    appropriations    to    the    U.S. 
Postal   Service:    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SCHERLE: 
KB.  4074.  A  blU  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorization   of    appropriations    to    the    U.S. 
Postal   Service:    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Oftice  and  Ci\  il  Service. 


By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
US..  4075.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  Improved  educa- 
tional services  for  handicapped  children;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

H.R.  4076.  A  bill  to  prohibit  travel  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  outside  the  United  States 
by  Members  of  Congress  who  have  been  de- 
feated, or  who  have  resigned,  or  retired;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration" 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY; 
H.R.  4077.  A  bUl  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SHOUP: 
H.R.  4078.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorization   of    appropriations    to    the   U.S. 
Postal    Service;    to   the   Committee   on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  SHRTVER: 
H.R.  4079.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Reh;!bilitation  Act  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  voca- 
tional  rehabilitation  services,   to   authorise 
grants   for   rehabilitation   services   to   these 
with  severe  disabilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose.^;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R  4080.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
H.R.  4081.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorization   of    appropriations    to   the    U.S. 
Postal   Service;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Oilice  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  4082.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  increa.se 
the  U.S.  share  of  allowable  project  costs  un- 
der such  act;  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  certain  State  ta.xation 
of  persons  in  air  commerce;   and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
HR.  4083.  A  bUl  to  improve  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  Insurance  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to     the     Committee     on     the     District     of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  STEELE: 
H.R.  4084.  .\  bUl  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorization   of    appropriations    to    the    U.S. 
Postal    Service;    to   the   Committee   on  Post 
OfSce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  STEELE  (for  hunself,  Mr.  Alex- 

ANDES,    Mr.    AspiN,    Mr.     Bell,    Mr. 

Biesteb,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Boland, 

Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Buhke  of  Florida, 

Mr.    Burke    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 

CLEVEL.4ND,  Mr.  Crontn,  Mr.  Daniel- 

SON,   Mr.   Davis   of   South   Carolina, 

Mr.  Edwards  of   California,  Mr.  Ed- 

■WARDs   of   Alabama,   Mr.  Eshleman. 

Mr.  PisH,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frelinc- 

HTTYSEN.  Mr.  Prey,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 

Gonzalez,    Mrs.    Grasso,    and    Mr. 

Glt>e)  : 

H.R.  4085.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  creation 

of  the  National  Fire  Academy,  and  for  other 

purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 

Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  STEELE  (for  himself.  Mr.  AiEt- 
ANDER,    Mr.    AspiN,    Mr.    Bell.    Mr. 
BiFSTER,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.   Brasco,   Mr.   Bttrke  of  Florida, 
Mr.    Burke    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  Daniel- 
son,   Mr.   Davis  of  South   Carolina, 
Mr.     Edwasos     of     California,     Mr. 
Eshleman,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Fobsythe, 
Mr.  Pbasex,  Mr.  I^kelincuuysen,  Mr. 
FXEY,    Mr.    Oilman.    Mr.    Gonzalez, 
Mis.  Gbasso,  and  Mr.  Oude)  : 
H.R.  4086.  A  biU    to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Conunerce  with   the    authority  to  make 
grants   to   States,   counties,   and   local   com- 
nuniitles   to  pay  for  up  to  one-half  of   llie 
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costs  of  training  programs  for  firemen;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
H.R.  4087.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  with  the  authority  to  make 
grants  to  accredited  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  pay  for  up  to  one-half  of  the 
costs  of  fire  science  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  4088.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  aid  to 
local  fire  departments  In  the  purchase  of  ad- 
vanced fireflghtlng  equipment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  4089.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  aid  to 
local  fire  departments  in  the  purchase  of  fire- 
fighting  units  and  self-contained  breathing 
apparatus;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  STEELE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  AsPiN,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bi- 
ESTER,    Mr.    Bingham,    Mr.    Boland, 
Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida, 
Mr.    Burke    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  Daniel- 
son,   Mr.  Davis  of  South   Carolina, 
Mr.     Edwards     of     California,     Mr. 
Eshleman,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  Fbelinghuysen,  Mr.  Prey,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mrs.  Grasso, 
and  Mr.  Gude)  : 
H.R.  4090.  A  bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
carry  out  fire  research  and  safety  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics. 

H.R.  4091.  A  blU  to  establUh  a  National 
Fire  Data  and  Information  Clearing  House, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  STEELE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  AsPiN,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bi- 
ester,    Mr.    Bingham,    Mr.    Boland, 
Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida, 
Mr.    Burke    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  Daniel- 
son,   Mr.   Davis  of  South   Carolina, 
Mr.     Edwards     of     California,     Mr. 
Eshleman,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.     Fkaser,     Mr.     Frelinghuysxn, 
Mr.   Frey,    Mr.    Oilman,    Mr.    Gon- 
zalez, Mrs.  Grasso,  and  Mr.  Oude)  : 
H.R.  4092.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  that 
act  to  construction  materials  used  in  the 
interiors  of  homes,  offices,  and  other  places 
of  assembly  or  accommodation,  and  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  toxicity  stand- 
ards; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  4093.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  T^nsportatlon  Control  Act  of  1970 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
issue  regulations  providing  for  the  placarding 
of  certain  vehicles  transporting  hazardous 
materials  in  Interstate  sind  foreign  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    STEELE    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  HECHLzat  of 
West     Virginia,     Mr.     Hicks,     Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Mail- 
liaro,  Mr.  MARAzm,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mosher, 
Mr.  MuKPHY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy   of   Illinois,    Mr.    Nichols,    Mr. 
Peyser,  Mr.  Pike,  and  Mr.  Podell)  : 
H.R.  4094.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  the  National  Fire  Academy,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  STEELE  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  HECEtixB  of 
West  Vlrghila,  Mr.  Hicks,  Mr. 
Howaao,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Kkhp,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
McDadk,  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Mail- 


LiARD,  Mr.  Maraziti,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Mosh- 
er, Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Peyser,  Mr.  Pike,  and  Mr.  Podell)  : 
HJl.  4095.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  with  the  authority  to  make  grants 
to  States,  counties,  and  local  communities  to 
pay  for  up  to  one-half  of  the  costs  of  training 
programs  for  firemen;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 

By    Mr.    STEELE     (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West      Virginia,      Mr.      Hicks,     Mr. 
Howard,   Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr,  Mail- 
LiARD,  Mr.  Maraziti,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Pickle, 
Mr.  Pike,  and  Mr.  Podell)  : 
H.R.  4096.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  with  the  authority  to  make  grants 
to  accredited  Institutions  of  higher  education 
to  pay  for  up  to  one-half  of  the  costs  of  fire 
science  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics. 

By    Mr.    STEELE     (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington.  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West     Virginia,     Mr.     Hicks,     Miss 
HoLTZMAN,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North     Carolina,     Mr.     Kemp,     Mr. 
Kyros,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
McKinney,  Mr.  Mailliard,  Mr.  Mara- 
ziti, Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Mosher,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.     Peyser,     Mr.     f>iKE,    and    Mr. 
Podell)  : 
H.R.  4097.  A  bni  to  provide  financial  aid  to 
local  fire  departments  in  the  purchase  of  ad- 
vanced flrefightlng  equipment;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  4098.  A  bUl  to  provide  financial  aid 
for  local  fire  departments  In  the  purchase  of 
fireflghtlng  suits  and  self-contained  breath- 
ing apparatus;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By    Mr.    STEELE    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Hansen    of    Washington,    Mr.    Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hechler 
of    West    Virginia,    Mr.    Hicks,    Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
McDaoe,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Mail- 
liabd,  Mr.  Maraziti,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,      Mr.      Mollohan,      Mr. 
MosHEB,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Bllnols,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.    Peyser,    Mr.    Pike,     and    Mr. 
Podell) : 
H.R.  4099.  A  biU  to  extend  for  3  years  the 
authority    of    the    Secretary    of    Commerce 
to  carry  out  fire  research   and   safety  pro- 
grams;   to   the   Committee   on   Science   and 
Astronautics. 

By    Mr.    STEELE     (for    himself.    Mrs. 
Hansen    of   Washington,    Mr.    Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hechler 
of    West    Virginia,    Mr.    Hicks,    Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Mail- 
liard, Mr.  Maraziti,  Mr.  Mayne,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mosher, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy   of    Illinois,   Mr.    Nichols,    Mr. 
Peyser,  Mr.  Pike,  and  Mr.  Podell)  : 
HJR.  4100.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  National  Fire 
Data  and  Information  Clearinghouse,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By    Mr.    STEELE    (for    himself,    Mrs. 
Hansen    of    Washington,    Mr.   Ha«- 


RlNGTON.  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Hechler 
of    West   Virginia,   Mr.   Hicks,    Miss 
Holtzman,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Jones    of 
North     Carolina,     Mr.     Kemp.     Mr. 
KvRos,   Mr.   Lent,   Mr.   McDade.   Mr. 
McKinney.  Mr,  Mailliard,  Mr.  Mara- 
ziti, Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Mosher.  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Mr.     Pevser,     Mr.     Pike,     and     Mr. 
Podell I : 
H.R.  4101.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  that 
act    to   construction   materials   used    in   the 
interiors  of  homes,  offices,  and  other  places  of 
a.ssembly  or  accommodation,  and  to  author- 
ize the  establishment  of  toxicity  standards; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4102.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardotis 
Materials  Transportation  Control  Act  of  1970 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  To 
i.ssue  regulations  providing  for  the  placard- 
ing of  certain  vehicles  transporting  hazard- 
ous materials  In  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STEELE  ( for  himself.  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.      Roe.      Mr.      Rosenthal,      Mr. 
Sarasin,   Mr.  Sarbant:s,  Mr.  Thone. 
Mr.   Ware.   Mr.  Charles  H.   Wilson 
of  California,  Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr. 
ZwACH)  : 
H.R.  4103.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  National  Fire  Academy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By    Mr.    STEELE     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Mayne.    Mr.    Price    of   Illinois,    Mr. 
Rinaldo,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Rosenthal.   Mr.   Sarasin,   Mr.   Sar- 
BANEs,    Mr.   Thone.    Mr.    Ware.   Mr. 
Charles   H.    Wilson    of   California. 
Mr.    Wolff,    Mr.    Yatron.    and    Mr. 
ZwACH)  : 
H.R.  4104.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of   Commerce   with    the   authority   to   make 
grants   to  States,   counties,   and   local   com- 
munities to  pay  for  up  to  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  training  programs  for  firemen:  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By    Mr,     STEELE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mayne,    Mr.    Mollohan,    Mr.    Price 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Sara- 
sin. Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Thone.  Mr 
Ware.    Mr.    Charles   H.    Wilson    of 
California,    Mr.    Yatron,    and    Mr. 
Zwach)  : 
H.R.  4105.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of   Commerce   with   the   authority   to   make 
grants  to   accredited  institutions  of   higher 
education  to  pay  for  up  to  one-half  of  the 
costs  of  fire  science  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By    Mr.    STEELE     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Mollohan.  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Rinaldo,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,   Mr.   Sarasin,   Mr.    Sar- 
banes.   Mr.    Thone,    Mr.    Ware.    Mr 
Charles    H.    Wilson    of    California. 
Mr.    Wolff,    Mr.    Yatron,    and    Mr. 
Zwach)  : 
H.R.  4106.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  aid  to 
local    fire    departments    in    the   purchase   of 
advanced     fireflghtlng    equipment;     to    the 
Committee  on   Science   and   Astronautics. 

H.R.  4107.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  aid  for 
local  fire  departments  in  the  purchase  of 
fireflghtlng  suits  and  self-contained  breath- 
ing apparatus;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  STEELE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mayne,  Mr.  Price  of  Dllnols,  Mr. 
RiNALOo.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Sar- 
banes, Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 
Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr.  Zwach): 
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HR.  4108.  A  bill  to  cxt«nd  for  3  years  the 
authority  at  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
rarry  out  fire  research  and  safety  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
iiaxitlcs. 

By    Mr.    STEELE     {for    himself.    Mr. 

PUCE  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr. 

RoDiNo,    Mr.    Roe.   Mr.   R06enthai., 

Mr.     Sahasim.     Mr.     Sakbanes.     Mr. 

Thobh!,  Mr.  Wakb.  Mr.  Charles  H. 

Wo.soN  of  California,   Mr.  Y.^tron, 

and  Mr.  Zwach  )  : 

H.R.  4109.  A  biU  to  esUbliah  a  National 

Plr«   Data   and   Information   Clearinghouse, 

and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Science  and  Astronautics. 

By    Blr.    STEEXE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
MATm,   Mr.    Moixohan,    Mr.   Price 
of  minolB,  Mr.  RiNAijto,  Mr.  Rooxno, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Saka- 
BIN.  Mr.  Saeb.amts,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr. 
Wake,   Mr.   Cbamleb  H.   Wilson   of 
Callfomla,  Mr.  Wout,  Mr.  Yatkon. 
and  Mr.  Zwach  ) : 
H.R.  4110.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  that 
act  to  constructltMi  materials  used  in  the  lu- 
tarlocs  of  homes.  oIBoes.  and  other  places  of 
assembly  or  accommodation,  and  to  author- 
ize the  establiahment  of  toxicity  standards; 
to  ttie  Committee  ou  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    STEELE     (of    himself,    Mr. 
Matme.    Mr.    PmicE   of   Illinois,    Mr. 
RlNALDO,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Rosenthaj:.,   Mr.   Sakasin,   Mr.   Sar- 
BAifES.   Mr.    Thone,   Mr.    Ware,   Mr. 
Chaelxs   H.    Wii£on   of   California, 
Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr.  Zwach): 
H  R.  4111.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Material*  Transportation  Control  Act  of  1970 
to  require  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
issiM  regulatlOQS  providing  for  the  placard- 
ing   of    esrtaln    vehicles    transporting    haz- 
anloua  materlala  in  Interstate  and  foreign 
oonuneree,  and  for  otlier  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
HJt.  4112.  A  blU  to  amend  title  3»  ol  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that^ 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  oompen- 
satloa  wlU  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
peusloa  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
Increases  in  monthly  social  seciirlty  bene- 
flts;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas: 
H.B.  4113.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  fees  for  civilian  counsel  and  other  ex- 
peoses  connected  with  the  defense  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  charged  with  cer- 
tain crimes  committed  while  engaged  in 
combat:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

H.B.  4114.  A  bm  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  50-cent  pieces  to  commemorate  the  life  of 
Hon.  Sam  Raytram  and  to  assist  In  the 
support  of  the  Sam  Baybum  Library;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  4115.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  50-cent  pieces  to  commemorate  the  Apollo 
11  lunar  landing  and  to  establish  the  Apollo 
L\mar  Tjtnrilng  Commemoratl^-e  Trust  Fiind. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Corrency. 

HJt.  4116.  A  bUl  to  fiu-ther  the  achieve- 
ment  of  equal  educational  opportxmlties;  to 
the  Commtttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4117.  A  bUl  to  impose  a  moratorium 
3n  new  and  additional  student  transporta- 
tion; to  the  Cotnmtttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4118.  A  bill  to  provide  penalties  for 
nssaultlng  a  member  of  the  National  Guard 
xhlle  he  is  engaged  in  carrying  out  official 
duties;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4119.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronanttes  and  Space  Act  of  1958  to  pro- 
I?  ids  for  certain  additional  reports  to  the 
::oDgraBB.  and  for  other  purpooee;  to  the 
::omralttee  oa  Science  and  Astronautics. 


H.R.  4120.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
Brevard  County,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astrona titles. 

H.R.  4121.  A  bill  to  provide  for  dlsclosvu-es 
designed  to  inform  Congress  and  the  public 
of  tJie  identity  of  persons  who  for  pay  or 
with  funds  contributed  to  them  .seek  to  In- 
fluence the  legislative  process,  the  sotuxjes 
of  their  fvuid.s.  and  their  areas  of  legislative 
activity,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

H.R.  4122.  A  bill  to  authorl?*  the  Ameri- 
can Battle  Monuments  (Commission  to  as- 
sume control  of  overseas  war  memorial.s 
erected  by  private  persons  and  non-Federal 
agencies  and  to  demolish  such  war  memorials 
in  certain  instances;  to  the  Committee  ou 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4123.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  withholding 
of  compensation  and  retirement  pay  for  cer- 
tain veterans  being  furnished  hospital 
treatment  or  domiciliary  care  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HR.  4124.  A  bill  to  provide  direct  aid  to 
States  and  territories  for  educational  pur- 
poses only;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas  ( bv  request)  : 
HR.  4125.  A  bill  to  raise  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  the  status  of  an  executive 
department  of  the  Government  to  be  knowni 
as  the  Department  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H  R.  4126.  A  bill  to  provide  that  Interstate 
Route  No.  70  shall  be  known  as  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  Memorial  Hlghwav;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  4127.  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorization   of    appropriations    to   the    U.S. 
Postal  Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
Hce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  UDAIii  (for  himself.  Mr.  Adams, 
I  Mr.  Andebson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Besc- 
i.ani>,  Mr.  BtKGHAK,  Mr.  Bowew,  Mr. 
Bkasco,  Mr.  BuETON,  Mr.  Coskak. 
Mr.  DANiELfioir.  Mr.  Deinan,  Mr.  Btl- 
BixG,  Mr.  OoKZAisz.  Mrs.  Obasso,  Mr. 
Green  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hae- 
EiNOTON,  Mr,  JoHirsoN  of  Peiinsyl- 
vaula,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.    KocH.    Mr.    Leccett,    and    Mr, 

L«HMAN)  : 

H.B.  4128.  A  biU  to  amend  title  39.  United 
Slates  Code,  with  respect  to  the  financing  of 
the  cost  of  maUlng  certain  matter  free  of 
postage  or  at  reduced  rates  of  postage,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Past 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mc- 

KlNNST,  Mr.  MeLCHKE,  Mr.  MnCHELL 

of    Maryland,     Mr.    Moakuet,    Mr. 
MooRHFAD     of     Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
Moes,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr. 
Peetkr.   Mr.    Pek-e   of   liliaois.    Mr. 
Seibeelinc,  Mr.  Stokeb,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Waldek,  Mr. 
Wolff.     Mr.     Won     Pat,    and    Mr. 
Yatko.n  ) : 
H.R.  4129.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Ckxle.  with  respect  to  the  financing  of 
the  cost  of  maUIng  certain  matter  free  of 
postage  or  at  reduced  rates  of  postage,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  ConmUttee  oa  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  4130.  A  bin  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorization   of    appropriations    to    the    U.S. 
Postal   Service;    to  the   Committee   on   Po,=t 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WAOGONNER; 
HJl.  4131.  A  bill  to  make  It  a  Federal  crime 
to  kill  or  assault  a  fireman  or  law  enforce- 
ment officer  engaged  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties  when  the  offender  travels  In  Inter- 
state commerce  or  uses  any  facility  or  Inter- 


state commerce  for  such  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

HR.  4132.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  penalty 
with  respect  to  certain  offenses  involving  the 
commission  of  a  felony  whUe  armed  with  a 
firearm;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 
By  Mr.  WAMPLER; 
H.R.  4133.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorization   of    appropriations    to   the   Us 
Postal   Service;    to   the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr,  WARE: 
HJl.  4134.   A   bill  to  provide  for  annual 
authorization  of  appropriations  to  the  VS 
Postal   Service;    bo  the  Committee   on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WHALEN  ( for  himself,  Mr.  As- 

PiN,  Miss  JoEDAN,  Mr.  Ketchom,  Mr 

RiNALoo.  and  Mr.  Young  of  cieor. 

gJa): 

H.R.  4136.  A  bUl  to  assure  the  free  flow  of 

information  to  the  public;  to  the  Committee 

on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHXniST: 
HR.  4138.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  acquire  certain  interests 
m  land  at  Sewells  Point,  Norfolk.  Va.,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  C:tommlttee  on 
Armed  Services. 

HJl.  4137.  A  biU  to  provide  for  aimual 
authorization  of  appropriations  to  the  V3. 
Postal  Service;  to  the  CkMnmittee  ou  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 

H.R.  4138.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
Stales  CTode,  to  provide  that  remarriage  of 
the  widow  of  a  veteran  after  age  60  shall 
not  result  in  termination  of  dependency  and 
indemnity  compensation;  to  tije  Committee 
ou  Veterans'  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 
H.B.   4139.   A   bill   to  provide   for   annual 
authorization  of  appropriations  to  the  U.S. 
Postal   Service;    to   the   Ck>mmittee  on  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
H.R.  4140.  A  bUl  establishing  a  Nation.^ 
Lottery  Commission,  providing  for  national 
drawings  and  a  sharing  of  proceeds  with  par- 
ticipatuig  SUtes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YATRON; 
HJl.  4141.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Iiiiipectlon  Act  to  provide  that  State-inspect- 
ed facilities  after  meeting  the  Inspection  re- 
quirements shaU  be  eligible  for  distributiou 
lu  establishment  on  the  same  basis  as  plants 
inspected  under  title  I;  to  the  Committee  ou 
Agriculture. 

HJl.  4142,  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  (3ode  to  provide  that  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  be  assigned  to  duty  sta- 
tions near  their  homes  after  serving  in  com- 
bat zones;  to  the  CJommlttee  ou  Armed 
Services.  ^ — , 

H.B.  4143.  A  blU  to  amend  title  32.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  Army  and  Air 
Force  National  Guard  technicians  shall  not 
be  requh-ed  to  wear  the  military  uniform 
while  performing  their  duties  In  a  civilian 
status;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  4144.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
.special  pay  structure  relating  to  members  of 
the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
HJl.  4145.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  opera- 
tion, and  expansion  of  low-cost  meal  pro- 
grams, nutrition  training  and  education  pro- 
grams, opportunity  for  social  contacts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  4146.  A  biU  to  provide  benefits  for 
sufferers  from  bysslnosls;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4147.  A  biU  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  sus- 
pend. In  whole  or  In  part,  economic  and 
military  assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any 
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country  which  falls  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  prevent  narcotic  drugs,  produced  «* 
processed.  In  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  coun- 
try from  entering  the  United  States  unlaw- 
fully, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  A.ffatr8. 

HJl.  4148.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commiml- 
cationa  Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, 

HR.  4149,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  provide  that  under 
certain  circumstances  exclusive  territorial 
arrangements  shall  not  l>e  deemed  unlawful, 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4150.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  the  establishment,  equipping,  and 
operation  of  emergency  communications  cen- 
ters to  make  the  national  emergency  tele- 
phone number  911  available  throughout  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJl.  4161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Avlatlcm  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  require  the 
screening  by  weapons-detecting  devices  of 
all  passengers  in  regularly  scheduled  air 
transportation;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4162.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  authorize 
free  or  reduced  rate  transportation  to  handi- 
capped persons  and  persons  who  are  65  years 
of  age  or  older,  and  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize  free  or  reduced 
rate  transportation  for  persons  who  are  65 
years  of  age  or  older;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

H.B.  4163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  Increased  fines  for 
violation  of  the  motor  carrier  safety  regula- 
tions, to  extend  the  application  of  civil  pen- 
alties to  all  violations  of  the  motor  carrier 
safety  regulations,  to  permit  suspension  or 
revocation  of  operating  rights  for  violation 
of  safety  regulations,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4154.  A  bin  to  amend  title  II  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Issuance  of  brokerage  licenses  to  certain  per- 
sons authorizing  them  to  arrange  for  the 
transportation  by  motor  vehicle  of  groups  of 
passengers  and  their  baggage;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJl,  4155.  A  bill  to  prohibit  assaults  on 
State  law  enforcement  officers,  firemen,  and 
Judicial  officers;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  YOXWG  of  Florida: 
H.R.  4156.  A  bill  to  provide  lor  annual  au- 
thorization   of    appropriations    to    the    U.S. 
Postal   Service;    to  the   Conunittee  on   Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  Yatbon: 
H.R.  4157.  A  bni  to  authorize  the  National 
Science    Foundation    to    conduct    research, 
educational,  and  assistance  programs  to  pre- 
pare the  country  for  conversion  from  defense 
to  civilian,  socially  oriented  research  and  de- 
velopment activities,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the    Committee   on   Science    and   Astro- 
nautics. 

H.R.  4158.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pension  of  $125  per  month 
to  World  War  I  veterans,  subject  to  a  $2,400 
and  $3,600  annual-income  limitation;  to  pro- 
vide that  retirement  Income  such  as  social 
security  shall  not  be  counted  as  Income;  to 
provide  that  such  pension  shall  be  Increased 
by  10  per  centum  where  the  veterans  served 
overseas  during  World  War  I;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

HR.  4159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  a  comprehensive  program  of 
health  care  for  the  1970's  by  strengthening 


the  organization  and  delivery  of  health  care 
nationwide  and  by  making  comprehensive 
health  care  insurance  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  4160.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  4161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion of  the  first  $5,0(X)  of  retirement  Income 
received  by  a  taxpayer  under  a  public  retire- 
ment system  or  any  other  system  if  the  tax- 
payer is  at  least  66  years  of  age;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  $5,000  of  compensation  paid  to  law  en- 
forcement officers  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
Income  tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4163.  A  bin  to  allow  a  credit  against 
Federal  Income  taxes  or  a  payment  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  for  State  and  local  real  prop- 
erty taxes  or  an  equivalent  portion  of  rent 
paid  on  their  residences  by  individuals  who 
have  attained  age  65;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HR.   4164.   A   bUl    to   provide  for   orderly 
trade  in  Iron  and  steel  products;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.R.  4165,  A  bill  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorization   of    appropriations    to    the    U.S. 
Postal   Service;    to   the   Committee   on   Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH. 
H.R.  4166.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Water  Bank 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries, 

H.R.  4167,  A  bin  to  provide  for  annual  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  to  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.J.  Res.  311.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Joint  Conunittee  on  Classified  Information; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules, 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Quie,  Mrs,  Mink,  and 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho) : 
H.J.   Res.   312.   Joint  resolution  to  clarify 
certain  provisions  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1973;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kemp)  : 
H.J.  Res.  313.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  first  Sunday  of  October  in  every  year  tis 
National  Choir  Recognition  Day;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  GERALDR.  FORD: 
H.J.  Res.   314.   Joint  resolution  proposing 
an   amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
H.J.  Res.  315.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  power  of  Congress  to  declare  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LUJAN; 
H  J.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second  week  of 
February   in   each   year   as   "National   Voca- 
tional Education  Week  ";   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NIX: 
HJ  Res.  317.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  its  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  any  other  country  which 
uses  arbitrary  and  discriminatory  methods  to 
limit  the  right  of  emigration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


By  Mr.  SHOUP: 
HJ.  Res.  318,  Joint  resolution  to  mandate 
consideration  of  comprehensive  legislation 
reforming,  recodifying,  and  simplifying  the 
Federal  income,  estate,  and  gili  tax  laws,  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SIKES   (for  himself.  Mr.  Fvl- 
TON,  Mr.  SEBELirs,  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,  Mr.  Walsh,  Mrs   Hansen 
of  Washington.  Mr   Carnet  of  Ohio. 
Mr.     DoNOHUE.     Mr.     BRovHrLL     of 
North     Carolina,     Mr.     BEvnL,     Mr. 
Hechler  Of  West  Virginia,  Mr    Par- 
Ris,  Mr.  Scherle,  Mr.  Flowers,  Mr. 
Gibbons,   Mr.    Breaux,   Mr.   Eu.berc, 
Mr.    Gatdos.    Mr.    Fisher,    Mr.    Ad- 
DABBO.  Mr,  Kemp.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
Davis  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Wac- 
conner.  and  Mr,  Bafalisi  : 
H,J,  Res    319.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "National 
Hunting  and  Pishing  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SBKES   (for  himself.  Mr    Mil- 
ford.  Mr,  HrsEH,  Mr   Dohn,  Mr   Din- 
cell,    Mr.   Preter.    Mr    WrLLiAM    D 
Ford,    Mrs.    Grasso.    Mr.    Yovnc    of 
Florida,  Mr,  Minshall  of  Ohio.  Mr, 
Leccett,   Mr,   Latta,   Mr,   Camp.   Mr. 
Won    Pat,    Mr    Corman.    Mr,    Moss. 
Mr.   Yatron,   Mr    Pike,  Mr.  Rarick, 
Mr.     Tretn,     Mr.     Alexander.     Mr. 
Moorhead  or  California.  Mr.  Deii.en- 
back,  Mr.  Horton.  and  Mr.  Roe  )  : 
HJ.  Res.  320.  Joint  resolution  asking  ihe 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  Septemlier  "National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day   ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself.  Mr   Lent, 
Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Price  of  Illinois. 
Mr.   Gunter,   Mr.  Robinson   of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr,  Cleveland,  Mr.  Keichim, 
Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Fish  )  : 
H.J.  Res.  321.  Joint    resolution    asking    the 
President  of  tlie  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  ";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
HJ.  Res.  322.  Joint  resolution   deslgn.Tting 
November  11  of  each  year  as  Armistice  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJ,  Res,  323,  Joint  reolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  require  the  concurrence  of  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Supreme  Court  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  an  act  of 
Congress  or  an  act  of  a  State  legislature  Is 
unconstitutional;  lo  the  Cumuxiiiee  ou  the 
Jiidicl.iry. 

H.J.  Res.  324  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  modify  the  method  of  .-»ppoin'ment 
and  terms  of  office  of  the  Federal  Jvidlciar\: 
lo  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  J.  Res.  325,  Joint  resoltitlon  proposing  an 
a:neiKiment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  qualifications  and  ten- 
ure in  oflice  of  Federal  judge.-;;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tlie  Judiciary. 

H  J.   Res,   32G,   Joint   resolution   proposing 
an   amendment   to   the   Crnstltution   of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  reconfirma- 
tion   by    popular    vote    of    certain    Federal 
Judges:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciari-, 
HJ.  Res,   327,   Jol:-'t   resolution   proposing 
an   amendment   to   tlie   Constitution   of   the 
United  States  providing  for  the  reconfirma- 
tion   by    popular    vote    of    certain    Federal 
Jud^'es;  to  the  Comiritee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  TEAGUE  of   Texas    (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Gray  )  : 
H  J   Res    328   Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  as  the  Lyndon  B,  Johnson  Space  Center 
In  honor  of  the  late  President:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics 

By    Mr.    WYMAN     (for    himself.     Mr 
Nichols,    Mr.    Archer.    Mr.    Yovnc 
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of  Fiorida.  Mr.  McColuster,  Mr. 
Sebelius.  Mr  ScHERLE.  Mr.  Gros.s. 
Mr,  Sandman,  Mr  Cr\nf.  Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT.  Mr  Edwards  of  Alabama,  and 
Mr.  Cleveland  i  : 
H.J.  Res.  329.  Joint  re.-;oiution  proposi'.ip; 
nu  .Ttiiendment  to  the  Con.'ftitittion  tc  permit 
t!;e  Imposition  and  carryin,:;  out  of  the  death 
penalty  In  certain  cases,  to  tlie  Committee 
111  the  Judiclarv. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H  J,  Res.  3.30.  Joint  re.-;olution  to  provide 
lor  the  designation  of  the  week  of  February 
11  to  17.  1973.  as  National  Vocational  Ednca- 
ion  Week:  to  the  CoiiimiMee  on  tlie  Judi- 
■lary. 

By  Mr,  NIX: 
II.  Con.  Res.  111.  Couc-.irrent  resolution 
(  .\pressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
1  lie  Soviet  Union  should  he  condemned  for 
policy  of  demanding  a  ransom  from  edu- 
(  ated  Jews  who  want  to  emigrate  to  Israel: 
lo  the  Conimittee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

H.  Con,  Res,  112.  Concurrent  resoUiLion  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  Uniied  States 
t3  take  affirmative  action  to  persuade  the 
;  oviet  Union  to  revit.e  its  otlicial  polities  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  So\  let  Jewry;  to  the 
(fommiltee  on  Foreign  ArTairs. 
By  Mr.  ONEILL: 
H.  Con.  Re.s.  113.  Concurrent  resoUuion  to 
etcpress  a  national  policy  oi  support  for  the 
few  England  fishing  industry,  and  the  do- 
ifiestic  coastal  fishing  industry  in  all  parts 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Jjlerchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF   (for  him.^lf,   Mr    Ad- 
DABBO.  Mr.  Carey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
RoNCALLo  of  New  York.  Mr.  Biacgi. 
Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Davis 
of   South    Carolina.    Mr.    Helstoski. 
Mr.  Eilberg.  Mr.  Brasco.  Mr.  Steph- 
ens,   Mr,    Peyser.    Mr.    Fascell.    Mr. 
Roe.   Mr.   Mazzoli.   Mr.   Rodino,   Mr. 
MoAKLEY.  Mr,  RiNALDo,  Mr,  Leggett. 
Mr,   CoRMAN,   and   Mr.   Danielson)  : 
H.    Con.   Res.    114.   Concurrent   resolution 
providing  recognition  for  Columbus;    to  the 
Qommittee  on   House   Administration. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER  (for  him.'elf  and  Mr. 
Steelman)  : 
H.  Res.  198.  Resolution  for  the  creation  of 
c  )ngressional   senior  citizen   Internships;    to 
t$e   Committee  on  Hou.-e   Admiiustratlon. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.  Res.  199.  Resolution  to  amend  rule  XI 
o    the  Rules  of  the  Hou^ie  of  Representatives: 
t:  I  the  CLimmiltee  on  Rule-; 


By  Mr  DIGGS: 
H    Res,   200.   Re.soUitlon   to  provide   funds 
fur   the  expenses  of   the   investi;,'ations   and 
studies  auihorli'ed  by  House  Resolutionn62: 
io  ihe  Committee  on  House  Administration, 
By  Mr.  FLOOD   (for  him.self,  Mr,  Ad- 
I      DABBO,  Mr   BnoYHiLL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Burleson  of  Texas.  Mr.  Del  Claw- 
I      -SON.    Mr.    Clark,    Mr.    Gaydos.    Mr. 
Henderson.   Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Mathis  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
McCollister.  Mr.  Robinson  of  Vir- 
I      glnia.  Mr.  Runnels.  Mr.  Satterfield. 
and  Mr  W.acgonneh  )  : 
H.    Res.    201.    Resolution    to    declare    U.S. 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  the  Panama 
CannI   Zcne:    to   the   Commillee   on   Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI: 
H.   Res.   202.   Resolution    to   provide   fiuids 
fi>r   e.xpeiises    incurred   by    tlie'  Select    Com- 
mittee on  the  House  Restaurant;  to  the  Coni- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.    Res.    203.    Resolution    coiicerniuCT    the 
continued     injustices     sulfered     by     Jewish 
citizens  of   the  Soviet   Union;    to   tlie   Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs, 
By  Mr.  OHARA: 
H.  Res.  204.  ResoUition  to  disapprove  cer- 
tain regulations  submitted  to  the  House  by 
the  Commissioner  of   Education   In  accord- 
a:Ke  with  section  411  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  relating  to  the 
family  contribution  schedule  under  the  basic 
educational  opportunity  grant  program;    to 
il;e  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr.    PEPPER     (for    him.^elf. 
Waldie.  Mr.  Brasco.  Mr.  Mann. 
I     Murphy  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ra.voel, 
Winn,  and  Mr    Sandman): 
H    Res.   205.   Resolution   creating  a   select 
c.imniittee  to  investigate  all  aspects  of  crime 
atfecting  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Tesas: 
H.    Res.   206.   Resolution   maintaining   US. 
sovereignty,    Panama    Canal    Zone;    to    the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  207.  Resolution  to  instruct  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  make  a  continuing 
study  of  the  fitness  of  Federal  judges  for 
their  oHices.   to  the  Committee  on  Rule.s. 


27.  By  the  SPEAKER:  A  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative 
to  allowing  private  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  own  gold;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

28.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  relative  to  the  proposed 
closing  of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Serv- 
ices facility  at  Boothbay  Harbor,  Maine; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 


Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
weie  presented  and  referred  as  follo\v.s: 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
.-everally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BURTON: 
H.R.  4168.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Poo  Mun 
Lee:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 

H.R.  4169.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manierta 
Musngi  Pennington;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4170.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Florencia 
T.  Santos:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4171.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kwong 
Lam  Yuen;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4172.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Romeo 
Lancin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  4173.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Giuliani:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mrs.  CHISHOLM: 
H.R.  4174.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  V. 
Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 
H.R.  4175.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Manuel  H. 
Silva;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclarv. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 
H.R.  4176.  A  bin  to  incorporate  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  American  Ex-Prisoners 
of  War;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  GROVER : 
H.R.  4177.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sp5.  Gary 
Hegel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H  R.  4178.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Concetta 
Fru.scella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
H.R.  4179.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Louis  M. 
Lsmothe:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  4180.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Milton 
E  Ni.\:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H  R.  4181.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Francesco 
S;-.i:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


^E^XTE-^Wednesday,  February  /,  197B 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
a  ltd  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Harry  F. 
Iyrd,  Jr.,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
■vtrginia. 


PR.AYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
Elson.    D.D,.    offered    the    following 
ayer: 


are  irritating.  Make  us  to  be  at  peace 
with  ourselves,  with  others,  and  with 
Thee. 

Grant  us  Thy  grace  to  live  under  liie 
inspiration  and  strength  of  the  Master  of 
Life,   in   whose   name   we   pray.   Amen. 


gniia.   to   perform   the   duties   of   the   Chair 
during  my  absence, 

James  O,  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HARRY  P,  BYRD,  JR.  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


O  God,  our  Father,  in  whom  we  live 
id  move  and  have  our  being,  help  us 
through  this  day  so  to  live  that  we  may 
bi  ing  help  to  others,  credit  to  ourselves, 
aid  honor  to  the  Nation  and  to  Thy 
njime. 

Enable  us.  by  Tliy  spirit,  to  be  helpful 
td  those  in  difficulty,  kind  to  those  in 
nf  ed,  sympathetic  to  those  whose  hearts 
ai  e  sad.  Grant  that  we  may  be  cheerful 
w  len  things  go  wrong,  persevering  when 
U  ings  are  difficult,  serene  when  things 


APPOINTjVIENT    op    ACTING    PRES- 
IDENT PRO  TEMPORE 

Tiie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

'  Mr.    E.\STL.^N-D  I  , 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Wa.-iliinyton.  DC  .  February  7,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  ab:.ent  from  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Harry  F. 

BvRD    JR  .  a  Senator  from  the  Stite  of  Vir- 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  A  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  February  2,  1973,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  26 1  to  amend  section 
1319  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  to  increase  the  limita- 
tion on  the  face  amount  of  flood  insur- 
ance coverage  authorized  to  be  outstand- 
ing. 
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EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
42)  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commission 
on  Highway  Beautiflcation  established 
under  section  123  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970  which  had  previ- 
ously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  was  signed  today  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
299)  relating  to  the  date  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  report  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  on  the  President's  eco- 
nomic report,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, February  6,  1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL     CONSIDERATION 
OF    PROPOSED    RULES    OF    EVI- 
DENCE    FOR     FEDERAL     COURTS 
AND  MAGISTRATES 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  22,  S.  583. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

S.  583,  to  promote  the  separation  of  con- 
Btitutlonal  powers  by  securing  to  the  Con- 
gress additional  time  In  which  to  consider 
the  Rules  of  Evidence  for  United  States 
Courts  and  Magistrates,  the  Amendments  to 
the  Federal  Rules  of  CivU  Procedure,  and 
the  Amendment.s  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  which  the  Supreme 
Court  on  November  20,  1972,  ordered  the 
Chief  Justice  to  transmit  to  the  Congress. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

S.  583 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
.  Section  1,  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  law,  the  Rules  of  Evidence  for 
United  States  Courts  and  MEiglstrates,  the 
Amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  and  the  Amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  which  are 
embraced  by  the  order  entered  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  on  Monday, 
November  20,  1972,  shall  have  no  force  or 
effect  prior  to  the  adjournment  sine  die  of 
the  first  session  of  the  Ninety-third  Congress 
except  to  the  extent  that  they  may  be  ex- 
pressly approved  by  such  Congress  prior  to 
such  sine  die  adjournment. 

Sec.  2,  That  all  provisions  of  law  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
93-14),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  Bn.L 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  secure  to  the 
Congress  more  time  to  consider  the  proposed 
rules  of  evidence  for  Federal  courts  and 
magistrates  and  the  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  and  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure which  the  Supreme  Court,  on  No- 
vember 20,  1972,  ordered  the  Chief  Justice 
to  transmit  to  the  Congress.  Under  the  pres- 
ent enabling  statutes,  18  U.S.C.  sections 
3402,  3771,  3772  and  28  U,S.C.  sections  2072. 
2073,  Congress  has  but  90  days  to  consider 
rules  submitted  to  it  by  the  Supreme  Court.' 
The  proposed  rules  of  evidence  are  a  product 
of  several  years  of  study  by  a  committee  of 
eminent  scholars  and  lawyers.  The  Congress 
needs  more  than  90  days  to  consider  fairly 
such  a  great  undertaking  which  wni  have  a 
major  effect  on  our  system  of  Justice. 
effect  of  the  bhx 

The  bill  which  is  offered  would  allow  the 
(Congress  to  consider  the  proposed  rules  of 
evidence  untU  adjournment  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  93d  Congress  sine  die. 

The  proposed  rules  of  evidence  would  not 
go  into  effect  prior  to  adjournment  sme  die, 
unless  expressly  approved  by  the  Congress 
prior  to  that  time.  If  the  Congress  takes  no 
action  concerning  the  rules,  prior  to  ad- 
journment sine  die,  the  rules  will  then  go 
into  effect  at  adjournment. 

The  only  effect  the  bill  which  is  offered 
would  have  on  the  present  rules  enabling 
statutes,  18  U.S.C.  sections  3402,  3771,  3772 
an  28  U.S.C.  sections  2072,  2075,  is  to  suspend 
their  operation  until  sine  die  adjournment  of 
the  first  session  of  the  93d  Congress.  The 
bni  would  not  repeal  the  enabling  statutes 
and  would  In  no  way  affect  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  continue  to  promulgate 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure  for  Federal 
courts. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 


'It  should  be  noted  that  the  order  of 
Nov.  20,  1972,  sets  the  effective  date  of  the 
rules  of  evidence  as  July  1,  1873. 


nomination  of  Lewis  A.  Engman,  of 
Michigan,  to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missioner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  under  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, will  be  stated. 


FEDERAL  TRADE   COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Lewis  A,  Eng- 
man, of  Michigan,  to  be  a  Federal  Trade 
Commissioner  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
7  years  from  September  26,   1969, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  bu.siness. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  now  be  recognized? 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  i.s  rec- 
ognized. 


GUN  CONTROL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past.  I  have  endeavored  to  deter- 
mine the  Government's  experience  in 
using  the  maJidatory  sentencing  sections 
of  the  gun  crime  laws,  specifically  under 
the  1970  provision  I  sponsored  to  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  dealing  with  stricter  sentences 
against  criminals  who  choose  to  carry- 
weapons.  Under  that  law  stricter  sen- 
tences are  to  be  imjx)sed  apainst  felons 
carr>-ing  firearms  during  the  commi.'^- 
sion  of  Federal  crimes,  A  separate  and 
additional  penalty  would  apply  to  the 
mere  act  of  carr>-ing  a  firearm — separate 
from  and  in  addition  to  the  underlying 
crime  itself. 

In  the  case  of  a  .second  offender  it  is 
truly  a  mandatory  sentence.  For  using 
or  carrying  a  firearm  during  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  the  criminal  must 
serve  up  to  25  years  and  that  sentence 
cannot  be  suspended  by  the  court  nor 
can  probation  be  granted  nor  can  the 
sentence  run  concurrently  with  the  sen- 
tence for  the  underlying  crime. 

It  should  be  said  that  certain  leeway 
v.-as  preserved  in  the  case  of  first  of- 
fenders. Its  preservation  lay  not  in  the 
fact  that  first  offenders  who  carry  gtuis 
should  be  treated  with  any  leniency.  At 
the  time  that  this  provision  was  adopted, 
it  was  urged  that  the  trial  court  deserved 
to  retain  leeway  In  the  case  of  first  of- 
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feiiders  essentially  because  of  the  de- 
plorable state  of  this  Nation's  prisons, 
short,  penal  institutions  serve  mainly 
criminal  breeding  grounds.  To  confine 
rst  offender  in  every  case  means  that 
I  re  is  no  hope  of  rehabilitation.  By  per- 
mi  ;ting  courts  to  retain  some  discretion 
sentencing  first  offenders  there  is  pro- 
viqed  an  opportunity  to  mete  out  a  pen- 
that  is  more  likely  to  result  in  re- 
habilitation than  is  the  case  with  com- 
sive  imprisonment.  To  be  sure,  many 
offenders  deserve  notliing  short  of 
prfcon.  To  safeguard  society,  they  must 
confined.  But  there  are  those  who  do 
deserve  another  chance.  There  are  those 
whom  there  is  hope.  And  until  these 
invitations  are  made  capable  of  pro- 
ng rehabilitation,  a  chance  for  some 
;  offenders — not  all — must  be  pre- 
ed.  For  a  subsequent  offender  there  is 
chance.  For  him  there  is  only  prison, 
his  is  not  to  say  that  by  preserving 
the  trial  court  a  degree  of  latitude, 
stiffer  than  tliose  imposed 
h(}uld  not  be  sought.  And  as  an  added 
1  for  the  Nation's  Federal  prosecu- 
!.  I  am  preparing  legislation  that  will 
!  the  prosecutor  the  right  to  have  the 
1  court's  sentence  reviewed  by  the  ap- 
pellate court  with  a  view  to  imposing  an 
stiffer  sentence. 

(•  bill,  if  adopted,  will  provide  a  sen- 
of  from  5  to  10  years  in  the  case 
1  first  offender  gun  carrier, 
the  case  of  subsequent  offenders  the 
sei^tence  will  run  from  10  to  25  years  and 
le  will  be  no  leeway  granted,  no  pro- 
no   suspension,   and   it   will   be 
ed  sepai-ately.  In  botli  cases,  the  sen- 
imposed  may  be  appealed  by  the 
Federal  prosecutor  should  a  stiffer  sen- 
be  in  order. 

and  when  this  sentencing  measure 
becfcmes  law,  I  will  seek  to  see  that  its 
by  the  courts  is  closely  monitored 
he  end  that  this  Nation's  gun  crim- 
is  put  on  notice  once  and  for  all  that 
use  of  firearms   for  crime   will  be 
tolerated  no  longer. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

r.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  him 
a  q  lestion? 

J  [r.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

J  [r.  SCOTT  of  Permsylvania.  My  ques- 
tioi  is.  What  is  the  order  of  business  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week  up  to  the 
rec  !ss? 


r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 

to  dispose  of  the  Ervin  resolution 

.  with  a  little  luck.  Immediately 

follbwing  disposition  of  that  resolution, 

will  then  go  into  executive  session  to 

conpider  the  nomination  of  Caspar  Wein- 

er.  I  would  hope  it  will  be  possible  to 

dispose  of  both  today  and  if  we  could. 

we  could  leave  on  our  Lincoln  Day 

rectss  a  day  earlier. 

not,  we  will  continue  tomorrow  and. 
be,  dispose  of  both, 
will  forgo  that  part  of  the  Lincoln 
necessary  to  make  sui"e  that  these 
matters,  the  resolution  and  the  nom- 
ination, are  disposed  of. 

.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


reed 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.    SCOTT    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
President,  I  seek  recognition  on  my  own 
time  now. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  recognized. 


TIIE  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Penn.sylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  shall  ask  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Star- 
News  of  February  5  written  by  Richard 
Wilson  entitled  "Nixon  Peace  Hailed 
Abroad.  Not  at  Home." 

Mr.  Wilson  makes  a  number  of  perti- 
nent points.  He  points  out  the  frenetic 
language  used  prior  to  the  cease-fire  in 
which  not  only  in  public  comment  but 
also  in  comment  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, a  great  many  foolish,  unwarranted, 
and  extreme  statements  were  made. 
There  individuals  indulged  in  tantrums, 
in  their  bias  and  in  their  ignorance.  They 
made  predictions  which  now  seem  to  have 
reached  the  height  of  folly. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona <  Mr.  GoLDWATER  >  introduced  spe- 
cifically a  number  of  these  statements  in 
the  Record  recently. 

Mr.  Wilson  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
tirade  did  not  end  with  signatures  on 
the  peace  agreement.  He  says: 

The  house-bound  on  the  weekend  of  the 
signing  could  not  have  »ailed  to  note  the 
tone  of  the  television  comment  on  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Paris,  as  If  this  were  a  day  of 
national  mourning  and  atonement  for  past 
and  fvuure  failure.  In  all  the  commentary 
only  that  of  Edwin  Newman  of  NBC  came 
through  with  anything  like  the  balance  and 
reason  that  the  circumstances  required.  Is 
objectivity  and  impartiality  such  an  Ulu.sive 
quality  on  the  air  that  only  this  one  man. 
Newman,  can  capture  it? 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

The  peace  now  begins  to  promise  to  be  a 
constructive  act  of  long-raiige  historical  im- 
portance, as  any  rea.sonable  person  could 
easily  deduce  from  the  official  statements  of 
the  Chinese  government  and  the  official  com- 
ments of  Chairman  Leonid  Brezhnev  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Then  he  points  out  very  cogently  the 
difference  in  this  coimtry  between  now 
and  12  years  ago.  At  that  time — 

The  vast  periphery  of  Asia  from  Japan 
through  the  Philippines.  Indochina,  the  rest 
of  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  great  expanses  of 
Indonesia  up  to  the  shores  of  Australia  were 
under  imminent  threat  of  Communist  pres- 
sure, expansion  and  intimidation. 

And  today?  No  Sukarno  in  Indonesia.  No 
Sihanouk  in  Cambodia.  No  imaginable  pres- 
sure on  Australia  or  Japan.  No  serious  Com- 
mimlst  insurgency  in  the  Philippines.  A  rel- 
atively secure  Thailand.  A  cease-fire  in  Viet- 
nam, probably  to  be  extended  to  Lacw  and 
Cambodia,  and  a  limit  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese-based revolutionary  movement  to  t)e 
"guaranteed"  by  Cliina  and  Russia  as  well 
as  the  Western  Powers. 

Merely  the  chance  of  sustaining  such  an 
improved  position  goes  well  beyond  the  emo- 
tional concept  of  "Peace  with  Honor." 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Nixon  Peace  Haxled  Abroad,  Not  at  Home 
(By  Richard  Wilson) 
A  note  of  recrimination  has  crept  into 
President  Nixon's  attitude  on  the  cool  recep- 
tion In  some  quarters  to  his  successful 
negotiation  of  a  Vietnam  cease-fire — and  no 
wonder. 

When  it  is  considered  how  much  was  being 
said  by  NLxon's  insatiable  critics  before  the 
cease  fire  and  how  little  was  said  afterward 
in  support  of  it,  it  can  be  understood  that 
a  normal  man  would  feel  miffed. 

A  review  in  the  White  House  of  some  of 
the  new  ludicrovtsly  shortsighted  pre-cease 
fire  comment  In  unofficial  and  official  quar- 
ters Increases  the  ranklement,  and  perhaps 
the  people  at  the  White  House  shotild  stop 
doing  this. 

But  such  phrases  as  "failure  on  a  grAnd 
scale"  .  .  .  "war  by  tantrum"  .  .  .  "dishonor- 
able strategy"  .  .  .  "morally  outrageous  and 
politically  useless"  .  .  .  "maddened  tyrant"  . . . 
"shamed  as  a  nation"  .  .  .  "senseless  terror," 
these  cannot  be  easily  forgotten.  Nor  can  the 
blurred  vision  of  those  using  less  fiery 
phrases,  Including  some  of  Nixon's  fair 
weather  friends,  be  brushed  aside  as  merely 
mistaken  judgment.  The  tirade  has  been 
carried  on  too  long  against  the  precise  acts 
over  the  years  which  Nixon  believes  created 
the  conditions  for  a  favorable  peace. 

Nor  has  the  tirade  ended  with  signatures 
on  the  agreement.  The  house-bound  on  the 
weekend  of  the  signing  could  not  have  failed 
to  note  the  tone  of  the  television  comment 
on  the  proceedings  In  Paris,  as  if  this  were  a 
day  of  national  mourning  and  atonement  for 
past  and  future  failure.  In  all  the  commen- 
tary only  that  of  Edwin  Newman  of  NBC 
came  through  with  anything  like  the  balance 
and  reason  that  the  circumstances  required. 
Is  objectivity  and  impartiality  such  an  illu- 
sive quality  on  the  air  that  only  this  one 
man,  Newman,  can  capture  it? 

An  ironic  foUowup  on  the  sour  grapes  tone 
of  the  American  anti-war  press  Is  to  be  found 
in  the  press  of  London,  where  it  would  not  be 
supposed  that  empathy  with  American  aims 
in  Vietnam  would  run  to  excess. 

Yet.  in  unmitigated  terms,  the  London 
Sunday  Express  hailed  President  Nixon!  "His 
enemies  sneer,"  said  the  Express,  "That  Mr. 
Nixon  is  'ordinary'  but  this  ha  fact  is  his 
greatest  quality.  He  is  ordinary  in  the  sense 
that  he  seeks  the  substance  rather  than  the 
shadow:  that  he  Is  concerned  not  with  cheap 
popularity  but  with  promoting  the  real, 
mundane  interest  of  his  nation.  The  Ameri- 
can people  recognized  this  when  they  re- 
elected him  overwhelmingly.  And  people  far 
from  the  United  States  should  give  thanks 
every  day  that  this  plain  and  sensible  man 
sits  in  the  White  House." 

And.  the  London  Daily  Telef:raph  said:  "Mr. 
Nixon  has  shown  himself  tni'y  a  great  presi- 
dent in  his  conduct  of  the  Vi-Lnam  war  and 
of  peace  negotiations.  .  ."  Tic  Telegraph  se- 
verely criticized  Senator  McOovern  and  said 
Nixon's  victory  "came  straigl.'.  from  the  mass 
of  the  American  people,  whom  Mr.  Nixon  has 
led  back  to  psychological  and  economic 
health  after  an  attack  of  Vietnamitis  that 
in  less  capable  hands  might  have  been  fatal, 
who  emphatically  rejected  wishy-washy  left- 
liberalism  at  home  and  abroad.  Europeans  in 
particular  should  be  grateful  that  Mr.  Nixon 
is  president  for  another  four  years.  .  ." 

Peace  with  honor?  Forget,  for  a  moment, 
about  honor.  The  peace  now  begins  to  prom- 
ise to  be  a  constructive  act  of  long-range  his- 
torical importance,  as  any  reasonable  person 
could  easily  deduce  from  the  official  state- 
ments of  the  Chinese  government  and  the 
official  comments  of  Chairman  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev of  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  for  the  practical  elements  involved,  who 
can  sensibly  compare  the  conditions  that  now 
exist  p.nd  may  exist  in  the  future,  with  those 
which  did  exist  when  the  Vietnam  under- 
taking began.  Then,  12  years  ago,  the  vast 
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periphery  of  Asia  from  Japan  through  the 
Philippines,  Indochina,  the  rest  of  Southeast 
Asia,  and  the  great  expanses  of  Indonesia  up 
to  the  shores  of  Australia  were  under  Immi- 
nent threat  of  Communist  pressure,  expan- 
sion and  intimidation. 

And  today?  No  Sukarno  In  Indonesia.  No 
Sihanouk  In  Cambodia.  No  Imaginable  pres- 
sure on  Australia  or  Japan.  No  serious  Com- 
munist Insurgency  In  the  Philippines.  A  rela- 
tively secure  Thailand.  A  cease  fire  In  Viet- 
nam, probably  to  be  extended  to  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  and  a  limit  to  the  North  Vietnam- 
based  revolutionary  movement  to  be  "guar- 
anteed" by  China  and  Russia  as  well  as  the 
Western  Powers. 

Merely  the  chance  of  sustaining  such  an 
Improved  position  goes  well  beyond  the  emo- 
tional concept  of  "Peace  with  Honor." 


ORDER    OP   BUSINESS— INTRODUC- 
TION OP  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Senator  Hatfield 
made  at  this  point  on  the  introduction  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  54  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  55,  dealing  with  the  Se- 
lective Service  System,  are  printed  in  the 
routine  morning  business  section  of  the 
Record  under  Statements  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


ORDER   OP   BUSINESS— INTRODUC- 
TION OP  A  BELL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDETJT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  is  to  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  authorized  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  to  ask  that  the  order  be  vacated 
and  that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClel- 
lan)  be  substituted  therefor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  rec- 
ognized. 

(The  remarks  Senator  McClellan 
made  at  this  point  on  the  introduction 
of  S.  800,  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of 
1973,  are  printed  in  the  Routine  Morn- 
ing Business  section  of  the  Record  un- 
der Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions. ) 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  DATE  FOR  SUBMIS- 
SION OF  REPORT  OF  JOINT  ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PRES- 
IDENT'S ECONOMIC  REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  flenat-«  a  mes- 


sage from  the  House  on  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 299  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  read 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  299) 
was  read  the  first  time  by  title,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time  at 
length,  as  follows : 

H.J.  Res.  299 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  Public  Law  1, 
Ninety-third  Congress,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "March  10,  1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "April  1,  1973". 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  299). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business,  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
299)  be  temporarily  set  aside. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  time 
be  vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes  each. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  DATE  FOR  SUBMIS- 
SION OF  REPORT  OF  JOINT  ECO- 
NOMIC COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PRES- 
IDENT'S ECONOMIC  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imsinimo  js  consent  that  the  Senate 


resume  the  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  299. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  299' 
was   read   the   third   time  and   passed. 


NAVY  PURGES  RANKS  OF  MISFITS 
A^n  MALCONTENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'^RD.  Mr.  President, 
the  regrettable  racial  disorders  which 
recently  occurred  aboard  our  aircraft 
carriers  Kitty  Hawk  and  Constellation. 
together  with  recent  troubles  on  other 
U.S.  naval  vessels,  have  brought  us  face- 
to-face  with  some  hard  facts  as  our  all- 
volunteer  defense  force  experiment 
begins. 

Basically,  these  facts  relate  to  the 
quality,  and  the  qualifications,  of  those 
being  recruited  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  I  am  pleased 
to  commend  the  Navy — and  in  particular 
Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations — for  the  steps  now 
being  taken  by  the  Navy  to  rid  its  ranks 
of  unqualified  and  undesirable  persons. 

Mr.  President,  under  no  circumstances 
can  this  Nation  ever  afford  to  allow  its 
armed  services  to  become  a  place  of  last 
resort  for  the  undermotivated.  the  un- 
educated, and  the  incompetent.  On  the 
contrary,  now  as  never  before,  consider- 
ing the  ever-increasing  sophistication  of 
weaponry  and  equipment,  and  the  neces- 
sity, from  a  dollars-and-cents  stand- 
point, of  keeping  manpower  as  low  as 
possible  consistent  with  the  needs  of  na- 
tional security,  the  quality  of  manpower 
must  be  kept  high. 

I,  therefore,  find  it  reassuring  to  know 
that  the  Navy  is  now  coming  to  grips  with 
the  problem,  and  that  it  is  acting  posi- 
tively to  restore  the  quality  of  the  men 
in  the  U.S.  naval  service  to  the  high 
level  it  had  insisted  upon  until  recent 
years. 

It  may  have  been  considered  laudable 
from  some  sociological  point  of  view  to 
relax  qualifications  in  recent  years  in  an 
effort  to  attract  more  so-called  ghetto 
recruits.  But  in  many  cases  it  did  neither 
the  Navy  nor  the  men  recruited  an.v  good. 

I  was  appalled  to  learn  that  1  in  4 
Navy  recruits  last  year  had  only  a 
mental  level  4  in  the  Armed  Forces 
qualifications  tests — equivalent  to  a 
sixth-grade  reading  level — and  that  1  In 
6  had  a  police  record. 

A  report  from  an  investigating  group 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
which  went  to  San  Diego  to  look  into  the 
Kitty  Hawk  and  Constellation  discipli- 
nary problems  and  disorders  concluded 
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t  lat  many  of  the  rioters  on  the  Kitty 
/  awk  were  "below  average  mental 
cipacity.'"  The  Investigators  raised  the 
Question  of  "whether  they  should  have 
I  een  accepted  into  military  service  in  the 
f  rst  place." 

I  think  it  is  unwise  and.  indeed,  unfair 
t )  thrust  young  men  of  any  race  into  sit- 
iiations  and  responsibilities  for  which 
t  ley  are  not  prepared  and  in  which  they 
c  innot  compete.  It  is  especially  unf  ortu- 
r  ate  to  do  so  on  board  a  fighting  ship, 
w  here  the  crewmembers  must  live  and 
V  ork  as  a  team. 

When  the  unqualified  in  such  situa- 
t  ons  find  that  they  carmot  compete,  it  is 
a  most  inevitable  that  they  will  then  seek 
t<>  take  refuge  in  charges  that  they  are 
b  •mg  discriminated  against.  It  does  not 
ti  >ke  much  more  to  move  from  that  point 
t(i  disciplinary  proWems.  to  fights,  riots, 
a  id  even  highly  expensive  sabotage  of 
the  sort  wliich  has  occuired  recently  on 
S4  ime  Navy  ships. 

It  is.  then,  much  to  the  credit  of  Ad- 
n  iral  Zumwalt — who  has  taken  a  con- 
si  derable  amoimt  of  criticism  for  his 
e  forts  to  liberalize  naval  personnel  poli- 
c  es — that  the  Navy  is  moving  now  to 
review  those  policies  and  deal  with  its 
p  tiMems  (n'tbe  two  fronts  of  recmiting 
a  Id  getting  rtd  of  the  unfit. 

It  should  be  said  that  whites  as  well 
a ;  hlacks  are  among  those  being  dis- 
c  larged  by  the  Navy.  That  is  as  it  should 
bi.  There  is  no  reasoD  for  the  armed 
SI  rvices  to  make  decisions  as  to  qualifi- 
es itions  oa  the  b«£is  tA  race.  Any  well- 
qi  tahfied  black  should  have  equal  oppor- 
t\  mity  in  our  Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Army, 
U  go  to  the  very  top,  if  be  can  do  so. 
Bt  the  same  token,  the  misfit  white  as 
w  tU  as  the  misfit  black  should  be  weeded 
«it. 

There  is  a  lesson  in  this.  Mr.  Presl- 
di  bnt,  for  all  who  are  interested,  as  I  am 
ii  terested.  in  the  future  of  ova  armed 
M  rvices  and  in  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try. Our  Nation  quite  hterally  depends 
f ( r  its  survival  upon  the  intelligence,  the 
Ic  yalty.  the  discipline,  and  the  dedication 
o;  the  men  and  women — from  the  lowest 
rs  nlcs  to  the  highest — who  make  up  its 
A  ■my.  its  Air  Force,  its  Nav>'.  and  its 
K  arine  Corps.  In  an  of  these  services,  the 
quaUty  and  qoallfications  of  the  recruit 
ii  the  volunteer  era  ahead  will  be  all 
ii  iportant. 

I  commend  Admiral  Zumwalt  and  the 
N  ivy  again  for  moving  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems  with  Intelligent,  resolute  action. 
A  id  I  support  them  in  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tl  at  an  article  dealing  with  this  subject, 
w  lich  I  have  been  discussing,  and  wliich 
a  )peared  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
F  fbruary  2,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a;  follows: 

N  iVT  Pi-RCnrc  Its  R.^nxs  op  "Ujtoesir.^bles"' 
(By  Everett  R.  Holies) 

S\N  DxEco.  Feb.  1. — The  Navy  Is  quietly 
ri  idlag  Itself  of  what  It  considers  misfits 
ai  d  malcontents,  both  black  and  white,  In 
ai  effort  to  tighten  discipline  and  head  off 
fv  rther  outbreaks  of  racial  rioting  and  other 
disorders  aboard  its  ships  and  at  shore 
St  itlons. 

A  large-scale  tfischarge  of  enlisted  men 
fcund  to  be  "a  burden  to  the  Nayy" — most 


of  whom  hare  served  at  least  one  year  and 
are  themselves  eager  to  get  out  of  uniform — 
is  being  carried  out  under  a  Dec.  26  directtv* 
from  Adm.  Elmo  Zumwalt  Jr.,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations. 

Most  of  those  released  will  be  given  gen- 
eral discharges  "under  honorable  condi- 
tions." The  official  certificates,  however,  will 
carry  code  numbers — understood  by  m*ny 
employers — signifying  that  the  discharged 
satlor.s  were  "undesirable"  and  "unsuitable 
lor  re-enli.stmeiit.  ' 

To  be  eligible  for  the  so-called  "mutual 
benefit"  discharges,  the  sailors"  records  must 
show  marginal  performance  or  substandard 
conduct  or  evidence  that  they  have  been 
'an  administrative  burden  because  of  re- 
peated  minor   disciplinary   Infractions." 

The  first  lists  of  those  recommended  for 
discharge  by  their  comjnanding  ofBcers  are 
now  being  reTiewed  and  processed  by  tiie 
Bureau  of  Naval   Personnel   in  Washington. 

Navy  spokesmen  here  were  reluctant  to 
discuss  the  scope  of  the  new  policy. 

In  Washington,  a  Pentagon  official  said 
a  total  of  2.905  servicemen,  of  whom  378  are 
black,  wotild  be  affected. 

It  was  understood  here,  however,  that  In 
the  Pacific  fieet,  which  represeou  about  half 
of  the  Navy's  600,000  noen.  as  man;  as  6.000 
"undesirables."  a  substantial  proportion  of 
them  blaclc,  might  be  let  out  iu  the  liext 
few  weeks,  with   more  to  come. 

At  the  same  time,  rccruitu>g  efforts  have 
been  intensified  and  enlistment  standards — 
relaxed  orrr  the  last  two  or  three  years  to 
attract  more  recruits  from  the  minorities — 
have  been  tightened,  the  Navy  says,  with 
new  emphasis  on  educational  and  character 
qualifications. 

A  shakenp  by  Rear  Adm.  Emmett  Tldd, 
Chief  of  Navy  Recruiting,  resulted  recently 
in  removal  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  15 
oi  the  Navy's  41  recrultUig  districts. 

1    or   •   HAS  POLICE  BKCCMB 

I>Tr1rg  the  last  year,  one  of  every  tanr 
new  Navy  recralta  stood  at  Mental  Lerel  4 
in  the  AFQT.  or  Armed  Forces  Qualifications 
Tests,  meantng  that  the  man's  reading  abil- 
ity averaged  that  of  a  sixth-grader. 

Many  had  never  held  a  steady  job  and 
one  in  six  had  a  police  record.  In  1971  the 
Mental  Le\'el  4  recruits  accounted  for  only 
one  In  seven  of  all  new  enlistments. 

Many  sailors  liota  thia  Level  4  group  will 
be  let  out  under  the  new  policy.  Often  be- 
cause of  poor  schooling,  the  Nary  says,  they 
were  unable  to  qualify  for  training  in  the 
required  technical  skills. 

Dissident  sailors  Insist,  however,  that  they 
were  never  given  a  fair  chance  to  lenrn  and 
that.  In  the  ca.se  of  blacks,  they  were  the 
targets  of  racial  discriminations. 

One  minoritr  affairs  officer  -satd  that,  al- 
though the  order  applies  to  all  enlLsted  men. 
the  number  of  blacks  to  be  let  out  would 
probably  be  disproportionately  higher  than 
their  6  per  cent  representation  in  the  Navy's 
ranks. 

The  reason,  he  said,  is  the  inferior  quality 
of  many  ghetto  schools  and  a  lack  of  work 
habits  and  motivation. 

■  There  are  too  many  recruits  not  only 
blacks  but  members  of  other  minorities  and 
imderprivileged  whites  as  well — who  cannot 
cope  with  the  technical  training  iii  the  skills 
needed  to  operate  our  sophisticated  weapoixs 
and  navigational  systems."  he  said. 

'As  a  result,  they  are  forced  Into  menial 
jobs,  ill  the  laundries.  In  mess  gallerj-  and  In 
deck  crews.  Their  work  performance  Is  poor 
and  their  opportunities  for  advancement  are 
very  limited.  This  frequently  produces  fes- 
tering resentment  which  may  erupt  violently. 
The  blame  is  not  the  Navy's,  it  goes  deeper 
Into  the  American  social  system." 
HOUSE  t'Nrr's  report  crrts 

Morale  problems  culminating  to  the  recent 
racial  disorders  aboard  the  aircraft  carrier* 


Kit' 7  Haw^k  and  Constellation,  and  several 
other  less  publicized  shipboard  Incidents,  led 
to  the  new  Zumwalt  directlTe. 

A  report  last  week  by  a  tbree-maii  pand 
of  the  House  Armed  Serrlces  Committee. 
which  came  here  to  investlgafte  tbe  Kitty 
Hawk  and  Coiistellatlon  troubles,  said  most 
of  the  Kitty  Hawk  rioters  were  young  taiackx 
of  "below  average  mental  capacity,"  and 
questioned  "whether  they  should  barve  been 
accepted  into  military  service  to  tlie  first 
place." 

The  report  urged  the  Navy  to  move  quickly 
in  screening  out  agitators,  troublemaken 
"and  anyone  else  who  does  not  measure  t^t. ' 

A  spokesman  at  North  Island  Naval  Air 
Station,  home  port  of  the  Knty  Hawk  and 
Constellation,  stressed  tbat  Admiral  Zum- 
V.  .Ut's  directive  was  not  a  response  to  the 
committee's  findings  but  was  issued  a  month 
before  publication  of  the  Congressional  re- 
port. 

The  criteria  for  discharging  the  unwanted 
Siiilors  provide  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
each  man  must  have  served  at  least  one 
year  of  his  normal  four-year  enUatuient. 
thereby  assuring  hlra  of  veteran's  benefits, 
aitd  that  be  must  sign  a  formal  request  to 
be  discharged. 

NO  STICMA,  NAVT  SAYS 

The  discharge  he  receives.  Navy  spokesmen 
say.  will  lack  the  stigma  atta<^Md  to  the  ad- 
ministrative discharges  that  have  been 
haiided  out  in  mandatory  fashion  to  many 
of  the  132  sailors  Involved  In  the  Constel- 
lation troubles  following  their  Iiearings  be- 
fore captains  masts. 

Men  cvirrently  In  disciplinary  status  are 
not  eligible  for  the  "mutual  benefit"  dis- 
charges. These  include  23  Kitty  Hawk  crew- 
men, all  but  one  cA  them  black,  who  were 
ordered  tried  before  special  courts- martial 
that  are  still  tmder  way  here  at  the  11th 
Naval  District  Law  Center. 

The  Navy,  which  bas  not  drafted  men  since 
the  late  nineteen  Aftics,  has  issued  onlen 
to  its  recroiteis  to  accept  only  "qnality  per- 
sounel"'  henceforth  or.  In  the  words  of  Adm. 
David  Bagley,  Ciuef  of  Navy  Personnel,  "men 
who  want  to  get  ahead,  who  are  seeking  and 
willing  to  shoulder  greater  responslbUtties." 

Early  In  1970  the  Navy  relaxed  its  recrult- 
mg  standards  in  hopes  oif  douUing  tbe  nam- 
ber  of  black  rccmitB  to  correspond  roughly 
with  the  nation's  12  per  cent  black  popnla* 
tton,  and  to  increase  Its  black  oncers — BtUl 
less  than  1  per  cent — by  tenfold. 

After  the  racial  disorders  aboard  the  car- 
rier Constellation,  the  ship's  executive  officer, 
Comdr.  John  Schanb,  said: 

"I  think  the  syalem  we  have  had  that  en- 
courages the  recmiting  of  edncationaily  de- 
prived personnel.  Xtoeu.  places  tlicm  in  com- 
petition with  others  more  fortunate  is  poorly 
conceived  and  totally  unfair." 

SKILLS    TESTS    EASE* 

The  Navy  also  relaxed  Its  skills  tests  used 
as  a  basis  for  job  assignments  "to  reflect 
more  accurately  the  abilities  of  minority  per- 
soiuiel  from  rural  areas  or  city  slums."  a  re- 
laxation that  some  officers  slightly  referred 
to  as  "the  skim  milk  prognun." 

At  the  start  of  1»71,  the  Navy  was  taking 
14  per  cent  of  its  recruits  from  the  Mental 
Level  4  group.  By  1973,  tbe  ratio  rose  to  24.9 
per  cent.  Last  Novemljer,  soon  after  the  Kitty 
Hawk  and  Constellation  incidents,  tlve  en- 
listment ot  nien  at  the  lower  qualification 
levels  was  halted  and  emphasis  was  placed 
on  "school  eligibles,"  those  qualified  by  edtj- 
cation  and  background  to  receive  technical 
training  at  the  Navy's  electronics,  nuclear 
propulsion,  avionics,  ordnance  and  other 
Class  A  schools. 

The  1973  goal,  accordmg  to  Navy  spokes- 
men, is  to  obtain  75  per  cent  of  these  "school 
eligibles."  In  1973  tbe  ratio  was  60.4  per  cent, 
actually  lower  than  in  1»70  and  1971. 

The  Navy  is  also  stepping  up  Its  BOOST 
(Broadened  Opportunities  for  Officer  Selec- 
tion and  Training)  program  to  prepare  black 
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and  other  minority  enlisted  men  for  college 
and  careers  as  officers. 

The  candidates  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  post-enlistment  tests  for  one  year  of  In- 
tensive tutoring  and  counselling  so  they  can 
compete  for  entrance  to  universities,  col- 
leges for  enrollment  in  NROTC  units  and,  for 
a  few  of  them,  appointment  to  the  Naval 
Academy. 

7^ 

QUORUM  CXLL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  COLLISION  ON 
IMPOUNDMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  titled  "Con- 
stitutional Collision  on  Impoundments" 
which  I  made  before  the  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Powers  and 
an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Crovernment  Operations  yester- 
day, February  6,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

CoNSTmrnoNAL  Collision  on  Impound- 
ments 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  appear  to- 
day to  Join  in  support  of  S.  373,  introduced 
by  Chairman  Ervtn  and  cosponsored  by  al- 
most one-half  of  the  Senate,  myself  included. 
I  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  the  vital  prin- 
ciple which  this  legislation  seeks  to  restore 
and  preserve,  namely,  the  constitutional 
power  and  authority  of  the  Congress  to 
determine  in  what  amounts,  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which,  tbe  Nation's  revenues  will 
be  spent. 

We  have  today  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  what  recent  newspaper  editorials  and 
network  commentators  have  called  the  "con- 
stitutional collision  of  our  generation"  and 
"the  constitutional  crisis  of  the  century."  It 
Is  a  crisis  that  has  crystallzed  quite  abruptly 
as  a  result  of  certain  impoundments  of 
budget  authority  by  President  Nixon  during 
the  past  few  months,  but  it  is  a  process  that 
has  been  going  on  for  years  under  various 
Presidents  representing  both  political  par- 
ties. The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  recent 
impoundments  which  has  sparked  the  storm 
of  controversy  lies  in  the  fact  that  while 
some  impoundments  are  legal  and  appropri- 
ate— for  example,  the  withholding  of  current 
fimds  to  protect  against  future  deficiencies 
In  programs — many  of  the  recent  impound- 
ments have  not  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Congress,  and,  In  the  judgment  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation,  such  Impound- 
ments constitute  an  instrument  resorted  to 
solely  for  the  implementation  of  fiscal  and 
economic  policy. 

This  is  where  the  grave  constitutional 
question  arises,  and  it  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  whole  Issue  of  separation  of  powers  is 
being  raised  in  many  areas  simultaneously — 
executive  privilege,  war  powers,  and  so  on.  In 
all  of  these,  the  problem  Is  one,  perhaps  not 
entirely  of  our  own  making,  but,  nonetheless, 
one  to  which  Congress  itself  has  substan- 
tially contributed  by  acts  of  commission  as 
well  as  omission. 


Regarding  the  constitutional  issue  involv- 
ing Impoundments  of  budget  authority  as  an 
Instrument  in  the  exercise  of  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic policy,  several  United  States  Senators, 
the  Majority  Leader  and  I  Included,  have 
Joined  with  you.  Chairman  Ervin,  in  filing  an 
amicus  curiae  brief  in  the  case  of  State  High- 
way Commission  of  Missouri  v.  John  A.  Volpe, 
Secretary  of  Transportation  and  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  The  case  is  on  appeal  to 
the  Eighth  Circuit  from  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Missouri. 
The  District  Court  ruled  last  June  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  does  not  have 
the  power  to  impound  Federal  highway  funds 
indiscriminately.  But  the  case  does  not  go  to 
the  question  of  the  Constitutional  power  of 
the  President  to  impound  legislatively  ap- 
propriated funds,  since  the  case  turns  on 
statutory  construction  of  the  Federal -Aid 
Highway  Act  which  includes  a  section  pro- 
hibiting Impoundment  except  under  strict 
limitations.  Therefore,  S.  373  goes  to  the 
broader  question  of  impoundment — limiting 
the  power  of  the  Executive  to  impound  ex- 
cept where  that  impoundment  is  sanctioned 
by  the  Congress. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  the  problem  with 
which  we  are  here  dealing  is  one  that  is 
largely  of  Congress'  own  making.  Candid  re- 
flection compels  the  admission  that,  for  too 
long  now,  the  Congress  has  been  unwilling  to 
wield  its  power  of  the  purse  in  accordance 
always  with  the  highest  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. I  hesitate  to  suggest  that  It  Is  too 
much  to  expect  of  the  Federal  Legislature — 
considering  the  countless  cross  currents  of 
spending  pressures  to  which  it  is  constantly 
subjected,  and  keeping  In  mind  its  con- 
stitution of  535  members  with  differing  views 
and  differing  constituencies — that  it  at  all 
times  act  in  a  fiscally  responsible  manner. 
But  one  cannot  deny  the  patently  evident 
fact  that  a  high  degree  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, political  Independence,  and  statesman- 
ship has  not  been  the  constant  standard  by 
which  the  Congress  has  measured  its  collec- 
tive Judgment  regarding  the  authorization 
and  funding  of  programs. 

In  many  Instances,  Congress  has  acquiesced 
in  the  creation  and  funding  of  costly  and  un- 
sound programs  urged  upon  It  by  Presidents 
of  both  parties.  It  has  all  too  often  yielded, 
also,  to  the  political  pressures  of  blocs  and 
groups  with  vested  Interests  in  continued  and 
increased  funding  for  various  and  sundry 
programs.  It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  orga- 
nized special  Interest  groups,  with  political 
clout,  have,  on  many  occaislons.  infiuenced 
the  creation  and  perpetuation  of  costly  pet 
programs,  the  financial  burden  of  which  is 
borne  by  the  general  public.  Any  effort  to 
cut  back  or  eliminate  programs  once 
started — notwithstanding  their  exorbitant 
cost  and  inefficiency — has  invariably  been 
met  with  organized  resistance  and  cries  of 
anguish  from  one  pressure  group  or  another. 
Little  wonder  that  the  small  voice  of  the 
people — unorganized,  inarticulate,  docile, 
and,  yes,  complacent — has  been  drowned  by 
the  thunder  of  politically  powerful  pressure 
groups. 

Too  many  of  us  have  not  had  the  intestinal 
fortitude  to  say  "no"  to  these  pressures.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  quite  candidly,  too  many  of  us 
over  the  years  have  virtually  outdone  our- 
selves in  currying  the  favor  of  organized  pres- 
sure groups  that  advocate  more  and  more 
spending  as  the  solution  for  more  and  more 
problems,  this  being  the  way  to  get  more  and 
more  votes.  The  result:  more  and  more  defi- 
cits; more  and  more  debt,  and  more  and 
more  interest  on  the  debt;  and,  at  last,  a 
super-polltlcally-sensitive  President  who  cor- 
rectly interprets  the  mood  of  the  American 
taxpayer  who,  in  turn,  is  fed  up  with  it  all 
and  has  had  enough ! 

So,  the  brakes  have  been  applied:  the  im- 
poundment of  funds  is  resorted  to  as  a  bald 
Instrument  of  economic  policy;   worthwhile 


programs  are  victimized  along  with  those 
that  are  unworthwhile  and  which  we  our- 
selves have  shown  neither  the  wisdom  nor 
the  guts  to  terminate;  and  we  suddenly  have 
a  serious  constitutional  question  on  our  col- 
lective hands. 

But  neither  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has 
been  derelict  in  its  past  responsibility,  nor 
the  fact  that  this  .Administration  in  the  short 
period  of  five  years  will  have  accumulated  a 
Federal  funds  deficit  by  June  30,  1974.  of  $134 
billion — 26  percent  of  the  then  total  national 
debt  of  $505  billion,  going  back  well  over  100 
years — none  of  this  relieves  the  Congress  of 
its  responsibility  to  squarely  confront  the 
constitutional  issue  that  has  now  been 
joined. 

Does  the  President  have  the  authority  to 
impound  funds?  Article  X,  Section  9,  Clause  7 
of  the  Constitution  reads  ais  follows: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law;   .  .  . 

While  it  is  clear  that  no  funds  may  be 
expended  without  the  authority  of  Congress, 
there  is  no  constitutional  provision  explicitly 
requiring  the  President  to  spend  funds  made 
available  by  the  Congress.  However,  it  is  my 
belief  that  other  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  I  shall  refer  to  them  later,  impliedly 
and  logically  deny  the  President's  use  of  Im- 
poundments purely  as  an  instrument  of  fiscal 
and  economic  policy. 

.  But  to  say  that  the  President  does  not  con- 
stitutionally possess  this  authority  is  not  to 
say  that  much  of  the  public — perhaps  a 
majority,  even  a  sizeable  majority — does  not 
applaud  the  substantive  effect  of  his  actions 
In  reducing  or  eliminating  unwanted.  Inef- 
fective, and  costly  programs:  I  think  the 
public  approves  and  supports  what  he  is 
doing.  The  President's  actions  have  political 
appeal,  and  I  think  they  are  what  the  people 
want,  especially  in  the  present  context  of 
growing  deficits,  burgeoning  national  debt, 
and  continuing  inflation.  We  have  too  long 
overstated  the  theme  that  ours  is  a  nation 
of  poor  people:  that  this  country  is,  from  sea 
to  shining  sea.  In  abject  poverty;  and  that 
money  is  the  solution  for  every  problem.  The 
taxpayers  have  had  enough  of  this,  and  I 
will  wager  that  a  few  random  telephone  calls 
back  home  will  suffice  to  convince  most 
Members  of  Congress  that  such  Is  the  case 

But  It  is  to  say  that  the  Congress  has  a 
duty  to  act  forthwith  to  retrieve  and  re- 
establish Its  constitutional  power  of  the 
purse.  If  Congress  really  Is  determined  to  do 
this,  I  think  it  is  Imperative  that  Congress 
move  in  the  following  directions: 

(1)  It  must  demonstrate  a  proper  restraint 
in  the  consideration  of  future  spending  pro- 
grams, and  this  restraint  must  guide  both 
the  legislative  committees  and  the  appropria- 
tions committees.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  purse  must  be 
exercised  by  Congress  more  responsibly, 
prospectively,  than  in  the  past. 

(2)  Congress  must  apply  a  ceiliDg  on 
budget  authority,  and  both  the  authorizing 
and  the  appropriations  committees  must 
govern  themselves  accordingly.  Incidentally. 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  mention  here 
that  Congress,  in  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriations bills,  has.  during  the  past  four 
years,  effected  reductions  amounting  to  ap- 
proximately $20  billion  in  the  budget  author- 
ity requested  by  the  President.  Nonetheless. 
If  Congress  does  not  place  a  celling  on  budget 
authority.  It  will  be  saddled  with  blame  for 
the  tax  Increase  that  will  inevitably  result. 
The  Administration  has  suggested  a  celling 
on  FY  1974  expenditures  of  $269  billion  and 
has  submitted  a  budget  trimmed  to  that 
amount.  Keep  in  mind,  that  the  Administra- 
tion's budget  makes  no  mention  of  funds  for 
reconstruction  in  Indochina  even  though  the 
Administration  has  already  made  a  com- 
mitment for  such,  meaning  only  that  such 
funds,  when  they  are  requested,  will  come 
out  of  the  hide,  so  to  speak,  of  other  budgeted 
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programs — or  out  ot  a  tax  increase  which  will 
be  blamed  on  Congress  if  it  goes  over  the 
»3fi9  billion  ceiling.  Overstepping  the  ceiling 
RTlIl  al!io  stibject  Congreaa  to  blame  for  th« 
Inflation  which,  In  my  Judgment,  win  soon 
ngain  stiow  signs  of  an  iipward  trend  as  the 
iirfpt  aftermath  of  premature  scuttling  of 
most  of  the  Phase  II  price  and  wage  controls. 
In  any  event,  any  ceiling  on  budget  au- 
thority should  be  a  Congresmonally  imposed 
:elling — not  a  presidential  ceiling — If  we  are 
to  restore  and  preserve  Congressional  power 
3f  the  pwrse. 

(3)  Congress  must  find  some  way.  perhaps 
through  a  permanent  Joint  committee,  to 
•xerclse  a  continuous  overview  of  revenues 
\n<X  expenditures,  to  relate  anticipated  rev- 
snues  wtth  budget  authority,  and  to  provide 
guidance  to  the  two  Houses  in  establishing 
ariorlties  and  ceilings  in  a  meaningful,  effec- 
tive, and  responsible  way.  I  think  there  has 
Seen  too  much  poor-mouthftig  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  tools  which  it  al- 
ready has  at  hand.  It  merely  needs  to  deter- 
■nine  the  direction  tn  which — and  show  the 
irill — to  use  them.  It  Is  not  a  helpless  giant, 
tnd  tt  is  not  necessary  that  we  fln  the  cor- 
•idors  with  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  com- 
)uters  which  will  stand  Idle  360  days  out  of 
;he  year,  nor  ia  it  necessary  that  Congress 
krm  itself,  man  for  man.  in  an  effort  to 
natch  the  Executive  Branch.  The  Executive 
3ranch  administers  the  Isws;  the  Congress 
enacts  them.  But  Congress  does  have  avail- 
ible  to  it.  S,000  employees  of  the  General 
(ccounttng  Office,  many  of  whom  can  read- 
iy  be  made  available  to  the  appropriations 
rommittees  or  other  committees  upon 
■equest. 

I  think  it  l3  necessary  for  us  to  explore 
tuch  a  Joint  committee  approach  as  I  have 
luggested  or  some  other  permanent  ap- 
>roach  which  will  afford  us  a  better  utiliza- 
ion,  then  we  have  heretc^ore  demonstrated, 
>f  the  Congressional  tools  which  we  have 
It  hand. 

(4)  Congress  must  try  to  devise  workable, 
easlble  legislation,  which  will  be  s\istainabLe 
n   the   courts   and   which   wUl   protect   Its 

I  onstltutional  authority  to  determine  how 
.he  people's  moneys  will  be  spent,  how  much 
vHI  be  spent,  and  for  what  piu-poaes.  To 
I  levlse  such  legislation  and  to  enact  it  Into- 
:  aw  will  not  be  an  ea&y  task,  aa  wc  abAll 
ull  eventually  surely  see.  But  try  we  must, 
{ knd  I  congratiilate  the  ChAliman  of  the  Sep- 
I  xmtlon  of  Powers  SubcomnUttee  on  the  ^- 
:  ort  that  Is  being  made  here.  No  Senator 
I  i  so  pre-eminently  quaUfled  as  he  for  sucli 
I  >  difficult,  sucb  a  '■Han»ng<r\g  ^lyx  important 
1  ask.  He  has  my  support  and  the  support  of 
:  11  Senators  1a  botli  parties  who  view  the 
:  natter,  not  as  a  partisan  matter,  except  per- 
1  laps  incidentally,  but  rather  as  a  grave  and 
i  ar-reachlDK  challenge  to  the  rightful  posl- 
1 1on  of  Congress  In  a  constitutional  system 
(  f  separation   of  powers. 

The  separation  of  powers  concept  in  the 
Constitution  traces  Its  development  from 
]  lato  and  finds  its  fullest  development  prior 
\  o  the  American  Constitution  tn  Uontes- 
<Tiieu"3  "The  Spirit  of  tlie  Laws."  There  he 
i  tates:  "To  form  a  nuxlerate  government,  it 
1 3  necessary  to  combine  the  several  powers; 
10  regulate,  temper,  and  set  them  in  mo- 
tion; to  give,  as  It  were,  ballast  to  one,  in 
c  rder  to  enable  It  to  counterpoise  the  other. 
.  .  .  Political  liberty  Is  to  be  found  only  in 
I  loderate  governments;  and  even  In  these  It 
i!  not  atways  fo\uuL  It  Is  there  only  when 
t  here  Is  no  abuse  of  power.  But  constant 
<  xperience  shows  tis  that  every  man  Invested 
\  nth  power  is  apt  to  abuse  it.  and  to  carry 
lis  autlMrtty  as  tar  as  It  will  go.  Is  It  not 
s  trange.  thongh  true,  to  say  that  virtue  ItselT 
las  need  of  limits?  ...  To  prevent  this 
i  bnse.  It  is  necessary  firnn  the  Tery  nature 
<f  things  that  power  should  be  a  checX  to 
I  ow«r  ....  Wben  the  legislative  an4  execu- 


tive powers  are  united  In  the  same  person,  or 
in  the  same  body  ot  magistrates,  there  can 
be  no  liberty;  .  . .". 

MoBtesquteB  then  speelflcally  addreeaed 
the  Issue  of  the  E.xecutive  iwurpatlon  of  the 
legislature 'i>  powers  to  appropriate:  "The  ex- 
ecutive power  has  no  other  part  in  the  legis- 
lative than  the  privilege  of  rejecting  .  .  . 
Were  the  executive  power  to  determine  the 
raising  of  public  moiiey,  otherwise  than  by 
giving  its  consent,  liberty  would  be  at  an 
end:  becatisc  it  wotild  become  legislative  In 
the  moet  important  point  of  leglslatloia  .  .  . 
If  the  legislative  power  were  to  settle  the  sub- 
sidies, not  from  year  to  year,  but  for  ever, 
it  would  run  the  rtsk  of  losing  its  liberty, 
because  the  executive  power  would  lie  no 
longer  dependent;   .  .  .". 

For  the  American  Federalists,  the  system 
of  checks  and  balances,  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution, so  contrived  "the  interior  struc- 
ttiro  of  the  government  that  Its  several  con- 
."stttuent  parts  may,  by  their  mutual  relations, 
be  the  means  ot  keeping  each  other  in  their 
proper  places."  This  they  considered  the 
prime  advantage  to  be  gained  from  Montes- 
quieu's principle  of  the  separation  of  powers. 
The  principle  it.seU  they  held  to  be  "the 
sacred  maxim  of  free  government." 

In  Federalist  No.  5fl.  Montesquieu's  expres- 
sions of  fear  of  the  Executive  use  of  the 
appropriating  function  manifested  itself  in 
holding  that  power  to  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  the  legislature: 

"The  Hottse  of  Representatives  cannot  only 
refuse,  but  they  al<Kie  can  propose,  the  sup- 
plies requisite  for  the  support  of  government. 
They,  in  a  word,  hold  the  purse — that  power- 
ftil  instrument  by  which  we  behold,  in  the 
history  of  the  British  Constitution,  an  in- 
fant and  htnnble  representative  of  the  people 
gradually  enlarging  the  sphere  of  Its  activity 
and  importance,  and  finally  reducing,  as  far 
as  it  seems  to  have  wished,  all  the  overgrown 
prerogatives  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
government.  This  power  over  the  purse  nay, 
in  fact,  be  regarded  as  the  moet  complete 
and  effectual  weapon  with  which  any  consti- 
tution can  arm  the  immediate  representatives 
of  the  people,  lor  obtaining  a  redress  of  every 
grievance,  and  for  carrying  into  effect  every 
Just  and  salutary  measure". 
.  It  is  in  this  Il^t  that  we  mtist  look 
at  the  delineated  powers  as  they  bectRne 
expressed  in  the  Constitution.  There,  «n 
legislative  power  Is  vested  In  the  Congress 
(.Article  I.  Section  T),  Including  the  puwei 
to  appropriate  money  (Article  1,  Section  t). 
The  President,  on  the  other  hand,  la  given 
no  role  In  legislation  except  the  power  to 
recommend  "s\ich  measures  as  he  should 
Judge  necessary  and  expedient"  (Article  H, 
SecUon  3)  and.  the  power  to  veto  measures 
ptassed  by  the  Congress  (Article  I,  Section  T) . 

He  alio  has  the  lesponsihility  to  "take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 
I  .Article  II,  Section  3) .  Certainly  the  founders 
did  not  Intend  the  President  any  discietioii 
when  they  imposed  that  duty  upon  him. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  intended  that  he 
execute  all  laws  passed  by  the  Congress.  Au 
appropriation  bill  enacted  into  law  is  a 
law,  as  surely  as  is  any  other.  The  President 
lias  uo  authority  to  decide  vhich  laws  will 
be  executed  or  to  uliat  extent  they  will  be 
enforced  except  through  his  veto  power. 

It  is  also  evident  the  founders  Intended 
to  limit  the  veto  power  (Ivlng  the  President 
a  limited  veto,  subject  to  being  overridden  by 
the  Congress. 

In  fact,  in  Catherine  O.  Bowen's  history 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  Miracle  at 
PhiladtlpJiia,  wc  finSl: 

"On  the  queatioB  oi  an  atMolutc  veto  foe 
the  executive,  the  Committee  voted  iko.  ten 
States  to  none.  Ai  some  point  la  tha  dis- 
cussion. Madison  had  suggested  that  a  proper 
proportion  of  Congress  he  allowed  to  ovet- 
rule  the  executive  veto.  Xo  chief  executive. 


Madison  said,  would  have  firmness  enough 
to  go  against  the  whole  of  Congress.  Even 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  in  all  his  splendor 
could  not  withstand  the  wishes  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament ! 

'•On  these  variations  of  the  executive  re- 
rlsional  power  the  states  voted,  but  no 
agreement  was  reached,  nor  would  be  until 
June  eighteenth,  when  the  Committee  finally 
granted  the  veto  power  to  the  executive, 
-subject  to  overruling  by  two  thirds  of  Con- 
gress. So  It  would  stand  In  the  Constitution." 

Despite  the  dear  intent  of  the  Framera  to 
limit  the  President's  power  to  legislate  and 
especially  to  not  allow  y>im  the  power  ol  an 
absolute  veto,  by  Impoundment  the  Presi- 
dent is  ia  effect  able  to  veto  measures  aluo- 
I rifely  after  they  have  passed  the  Congress 
and  been  signed  by  him.  Svtth  a  procedure 
grants  to  the  President  not  only  an  absolute 
veto — Immune  tnna  being  ovcrrtddcn — but 
also  a  line,  or  item,  reto  tn  that  be  may  Im- 
pound whatever  part  of  an  apupuprhitlon  he 
wishes  and  enforce  other  parte  of  the  Mnv^ 
bill.  Such  a  power  clearly  is  prohibited  by 
the  Constituti««  wtalA  only  empowers  him 
to  veto  entire  bills.  Thus,  by  Impounding  ap- 
propriated funds,  the  President  is  able  to 
modify,  reshape,  or  nullify  cosnpletely  laws 
passed  by  the  legislaUvc  brancli.  thereby 
making  legislative  policy  through  Executive 
power.  StTch  an  illegal  exerrise  of  power  of 
his  office  flies  directly  m  the  face  of  clear 
Constttutlonal  pcovlBkona  to  tbe  contcary. 

Against  this  htstorieal  backgnmnd.  U  la 
difficult  to  understand  bow  the  Concreas  ^^^ 
allowed  the  present  practice  of  Impoundment 
to  go  unchallenged.  But  It  has  come  Into  be- 
ing because,  as  I  have  already  stated,  we  In 
the  Legislative  branch  have  allowed  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  to  uaiap  our  Job.  The  Im- 
poundment of  funds  was  need  to  soose  degree 
in  the  1930's  under  PresMmt  BAOSCTtit  to 
etTect  savings  during  tba  Depccaalon  years. 
Impoundment  was  also  used  by  the  President 
during  the  Second  World  War  to  offset  grow- 
ing military  expendlttirea  by  withholding 
funds  for  certain  civilian  programs.  Due  to 
the  critical  nature  of  the  times,  there  was 
no  real  opposition  In  the  Congress  to  the 
practice,  although  Senator  Rol>ert  LaFoIlette, 
Jr.,  and.  later.  Senator  McKellar  q;uestloned 
the  legality  of  the  actlm.  Subsequent  Im- 
poundments through  the  years  hare  only 
rarely  been  challenged,  as  when  Senator  Lyn- 
don Johnson  challenged  the  Impotindment 
of  funds  foe  construction  of  Polaris  subma- 
rines in  1959  by  President  Elsenhover. 

For  years,  as  I  have  said,  we  In  the  Con- 
gress have  i^qurc^rlated  huge  sums  of  money 
for  various  programs  that  aided,  our  various 
constituencies  with  little  regard  for  their 
overall  effect  on  the  tax  burden  on  the  Amer- 
ican, people  and  the  growing  tnflatinri  iq.  our 
cotintry.  We  tielleved  we  could  have  "butter 
and  guns"  and  tymt.  almost  any  social  111 
could  be  salved  by  prtm-ing  'lyl'm't^M 
amounts  of  money  on  the  problem.  In  the 
name  of  holding  down  inflation  arni  rising 
taxes.  Presidents  Impounded  more  and  more 
of  the  funds  that  we  had  appropriated.  Ia 
forty  years,  and  especially  within  the  last 
ten,  we  In  the  Congress  have  let  the  Execu- 
tive branch  sirrogate  to  Itself  that  oue  power 
that  had  been  so  carefully  nurtured  by  the 
Framers  as  the  people's  "n^  great  power 
against  the  Executive — the  power  of  estab- 
lishing priorities  as  to  how  tl^  nwneys  were 
to  be  spent.  Congress  now  belatedly  realizes 
what  has  passed  it  "in  the  night." 

And  It  Is  this  power  that  the  Congress 
ruusit  regain  and  use  wisely. 

It  must  be  the  Legislative  biancb  that 
determines  what  pxogxama  ace  to  be  funded 
if  the  United  States  la  not  to  becow  an 
Executive  form  of  eovernii»nt.  To  thai  end. 
tha  Congress  baa  creaUtf  a  Joint  CcmBslttce 
on  the  Budcitt,  but  micii  aaora  la  needed. 
As  I  have  already  Indicated,  but  it  Is  worUt 
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repeating,  the  legislative  committees  and 
the  appropriation  committees  must  work 
more  closely  to  try  to  hold  each  program's 
needs  down  to  a  proper  part  of  the  whole. 
The  Congress  must  face  the  issue  of  prior- 
ities In  our  Nation  and  allocate  our  re- 
sources In  relation  to  those  priorities.  If 
each  substantive  committee  exercises  some 
self-restraint  on  Its  priority  legislation,  all 
of  us  win  benefit  by  the  more  effective  and 
Judicious  use  of  the  limited  appropriations 
available. 

In  order  to  properly  determine  what  our 
priorities  should  be  and  to  be  able  to  btidget 
properly,  the  Congress  must  also  know  what 
items  have  been  impounded  In  the  past  and 
must  have  a  mechanism  to  inform  Itself  of 
Impoundments  In  the  future  that  the  Con- 
gress feels  are  of  high  priority  and  without 
Congressional  sanction.  To  these  ends,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  last  month  to  HJ.  Res. 
1,  extending  the  time  within  which  the  Pres- 
ident may  transmit  the  budget  message  to 
the  Congress.  My  amendment  required  the 
President  to  report  to  the  Congress  all  im- 
poundments from  June  30.  1972.  through 
January  29.  1973,  by  Petiruaf  3.  .Vs  amended 
liy  the  House  and  agreed  u;  •>>■  the  Senate, 
the  amendment  was  ameadcd  o  require  such 
a  report  by  February  10,  197  i.  I  offered  this 
amendment  because  the  Administration  had 
failed  to  respond  to  Senator  Humphrey's 
amendment  to  the  1972  Debt  Ceiling  bill, 
which  amendment  required  that  any  Im- 
poundments made  by  the  Executive  branch 
l>e  reported  "promptly"  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the  en- 
actment of  sound,  workable  legislation  is 
going  to  require  the  best  In  all  of  us.  Over 
the  weekend,  I  gave  much  thought  to  S.  373, 
reviewing  Its  parts  carefully.  I,  therefore, 
offer  what  I  hope  will  be  some  constructive 
suggestions.  They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  In  light  of  the  history  of  the  Admin- 
istration's respect  for  the  word  "promptly" 
as  used  in  legislation  seeking  Impoundment 
information,  I  wonder  if  the  Subcommittee 
ought  not  consider  inserting  the  words  "with- 
in ten  days"  in  lieu  of  the  word  "promptly" 
on  page  3,  line  9,  in  section  (d)  of  the  bill, 
where  the  President  Is  required  to  notify  the 
Congress  if  revisions  are  made  regarding  in- 
formation transmitted  under  section  (a)  — 
since  sectlCMi  (a)  Imposes  a  ten-day  time 
limit  on  the  reporting  of  Impoundments. 

(a)  I  would  recommend  that,  beginning 
on  page  1,  line  3,  the  words  "funds  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  obligated  for  a  specific 
purpose  or  project"  be  deleted,  and,  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  committee  Insert,  after  the  word 
"any",  the  words  "budget  authority  made 
available."  The  reason  for  this  recormnenda- 
tion  is  that  the  bUl,  as  drafted  speaks  of 
"funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  obligated." 
In  my  judgment,  funds  that  have  been 
"otherwise  obligated"  cannot  be  lmj)ounded. 
Moreover,  the  words  "funds  appropriated  or 
otherwise  obligated  for  a  specific  purpose  or 
project"  would  not  Include  contract  author- 
ity or  authority  to  spend  debt  receipts.  In- 
cluded In  authority  to  spend  debt  receipts, 
lor  example.  Is  the  REA  loan  authority,  and 
included  in  contract  atithority,  for  example, 
wotild  be  Water  Pollution  Control. 

Tlie  Congress  needs  to  be  informed  regard- 
ing impoundments  of  any  and  all  budget 
authority,  whether  the  funds  are  appro- 
priated, whether  it  is  a  contract  atUhorlty 
(tor  example,  the  highway  program  and  wa- 
ter pollution  control  program)  or  other- 
wise— not  just  "funds  appropriated."  There 
would  also  appear  to  be  no  sound  reason  for 
the  words  "for  a  specific  purpose  or  project." 
because  such  words  appear  to  place  a  limita- 
tion on  the  information  which  is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  It  would  be  better 
for  the  Congress  to  be  informed  on  any  and 
an  budget  authority,  whether  it  Is  for  a 
specific  purpose  or  project,  or  otherwise  (e.g., 
loan  authorizations,  appropriations,  contract 
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authority,  etc.).  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
FY  1974  budget  provides  budget  authority  in 
excess  of  $10  billion  in  contract  authority 
and  in  excess  of  $1,800,000,000  in  authority 
to  spend  de'ot  receipts.  Certainly,  If  any  of 
these  items  are  Impounded,  the  Congress 
sliould  be  informed.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  ambiguity  arises  In  the  fact 
that  contract  authority  Is  not  "fimds  appro- 
priated" aor  is  it  "limds  otherwise  obli- 
gated." Other  examples  of  contract  author- 
ity which  the  present  verbiage  of  the  bill 
would  not,  in  my  Judgment,  reach,  are  urban 
renewal  funds — capital  grants:  grant-in-aid 
for  airports;  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment programs;  forest  highways;  and  many 
others. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also 
suggest  that  the  word  "funds"  be  changed 
to  the  words  "budget  authority"  wherever 
the  word  "fimds"  appears  throughout  the 
bill. 

I  would  also  suggest  that,  on  page  4  of  the 
bill,  line  6,  the  words  "expenditure  or  '  be 
deleted,  that  beipg  superfluous;  and  that 
following  the  parenthesis  on  line  8,  all  the 
words  be  stricken  down  to.  but  not  including 
the  comma  on  line  11,  and  that  the  words 
'made  available  "  be  inserted  in  their  stead. 
I  suggest  this  change  because  the  phrase 
"projects  and  activities  '  could  very  well  limit 
the  luformatiou  which  ought  to  be  s\ib- 
mitted. 

On  page  4,  line  13,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  words  'or  expenditure  of  the  appro- 
priated funds"  be  stricken  and  that  the 
words  "of  budget  authority"  be  substituted 
therefor. 

I  further  suggest  that  on  page  4.  after  line 
14,  the  committee  consider  inserting  a  third 
paragraph,  to  read  as  follows ; 

(3)  Impoundments  include  the  establish- 
ment of  budgetary  reserves  piusuanv  to  the 
provision  of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  665).  I  make  this  suggestion  because, 
as  far  as  I  personally  know,  there  is  no  clear. 
precise,  legal  definition  of  the  word  -im- 
poundnieuts."  Information  heretofore  fiu-- 
nlshed  to  the  Congress  by  the  Admini.-t ra- 
tion on  impoundments,  for  Instance,  has  re- 
ferred to  "budgetary  reserves"  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act.  For 
this  reason,  it  seems  desirable  to  write  into 
the  law  the  impoundments  we  are  talking 
about  and  at  least  include  "budgetary  re- 
serves" set  up  pursuant  to  the  Anti-Defi- 
cieucy  Act. 

(3)1  would  suggest  that  It  is  not  necessary 
to  pruit  as  a  document  for  each  HoiLse,  the 
special  message  referred  to  in  line  1  of  page 
3.  To  avoid  unnecessary  expense,  as  well  as 
unnecessary  confusion  which  would  result 
from  having  two  differently  numbered  docu- 
ments, I  would  suggest  that  a  document 
printed  by  citlier  House  wotUd  be  suflicient. 
Moreover.  I  think  that  the  "special  or  sup- 
plementary message  "  referred  to  on  Ime  12. 
page  3  of  the  bUl,  should  also  be  printed  as 
a  document  by  one  of  the  two  Houses.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Members  of  Congress  should 
have  to  await  the  printing  of  such  supple- 
mentary messa-;e  In  the  "first  issue  of  the 
Federal  Register"  subsequent  to  trr.iisniiital 
of  such  message. 

(4)  I  come  now  to  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  major  weakness  in  the  bill,  namoly.  no 
committee  Is  designated  as  having  the  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  the  concurrent 
resolution  referred  to  on  line  1  of  page  4  of 
the  bill.  Perhaps  It  was  thought,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  S.  373.  that  no  committee  action 
would  be  necessary  and  that,  in  the  interest 
of  expeditious  action,  the  procedures  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  would  be  preferred.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  unless  clear  responsibility 
is  placed  upon  one  or  more  committees  of 
either  or  both  Houses,  the  bill's  provisions 
concerning  the  concurrent  resolution  would 
ije  Inf easlble.  Are  we  to  expect  that  a  reeolu- 
tion  will  spring  into  full  flower  from   the 


Floor  of  either  House?  Will  ju.st  any  Member 
of  the  CoiiL'ress — Senator  or  Representa- 
tive— be  expected  to  take  tlie  matter  inunedi- 
ately  in  hand  and  devise  a  resolution  ratify- 
ing tlie  Impoundment  of  this  or  that  budt;et 
authority  and  lejectlng  the  itnpoundiJieiU  of 
other  budtjet  authority? 

It  just  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  bill  must  establish  a  specific  n\echanli>in 
for  t'ue  handling  of  sucli  special  me.ssages 
from  tlie  Pre.  ident.  and  for  the  de^islon- 
makine  with  respect  to  what  budget  au- 
thority will  or  will  not  be  ratified,  together 
with  responsibility  for  preparation  of  the 
resolution  of  ratification.  Unless  i  uch  a 
mechanism  is  specified,  I  fear  the  bill  will  fail 
of  its  purpose. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I  do  not  see 
the  wherewithal  m  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
to  generate  the  action  leading  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification.  Moreover,  I  have  been 
advised  that  impouudments  of  budget  au- 
thority are  going  on  dally  or  weekly  ilirouth- 
out  the  E.\ecu',.ive  Branch.  If  this  is  so.  tlien 
I  would  anticipate  a  continuous  flow  of  lii- 
fonnation  on  such  impoundments,  whliii.  in 
turn,  would  require  almost  conthuuius  htudy 
by  a  committee  or  conimiitees  of  the  C'l'u- 
gress  and  which  would  al.so  require  repcned 
Floor  action — certainly  every  60  davs  or  so — 
in  connection  with  resolutions  of  ratification. 
Without  the  committee  mechanism,  it  .seems 
to  me.  I  repeat,  the  approach  which  ve  .seek 
to  establUli  here  would  be  unworkable.  I 
would  not  want  to  venture  a  suggeatiou  as 
to  what  committee  or  com.uiiiees  sliould 
have  this  reiponslbility.  It  may  be  that  all 
committees  having  jurisdiction  over  the  vari- 
oits  impoundments  would  have  to  make  some 
contribution  iti  this  regard.  But  I  do  wish 
to  raise  this  question  for  the  committee's 
consideration  here  today. 

(5)  I  note  that  section  4  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides special  procedures  to  be  followed  dur- 
ing Floor  debate,  and  some  of  them  ap- 
parently are  modeled  after  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949  deal- 
ing with  reorganizntlon  plans.  I  question, 
however,  whether  amendments  to  ratiilca- 
tlon  resolutions,  should  in  all  cases  not  be 
ill  order.  Perhaps  a  time  limitation  could  be 
placed  on  amendments,  to  come  out  of  the 
time  allotted  for  debate  on  tlie  resolution, 
with  nongermane  amendments  being  out  of 
(Mder. 

(6)  Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee 
may  wish  to  consider  redrafting  the  bill  to 
require  that  the  President,  if  he  wLshes  to 
impound  budget  authority  not  already  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Congress,  first  submit  a  formal 
request  to  the  Congress  for  such  permission 
which.  If  denied,  would  preclude  the  Pre.-i- 
dent  from  making  such  impoundments.  In 
this  way.  the  consent  of  Congress  would  be 
.sought  and  would  be  required  as  a  condition 
precedent  before  budget  authority  could  l>e 
impounded  (except  where  previously  sanc- 
tioned by  anti-deficiency  legislation.  Con- 
gressional mandate,  etc.) .  In  other  worcU.  the 
consent  ol  Congress  would  have  to  be  gained 
before  the  fact,  rather  than  after  the  fact. 
viz.,  after  the  impoundments  have  occurred, 
as  is  euviisioned  by  S.  373.  the  bill  which  we 
are  here  discussing. 

Mr.  Chriirmnn.  I  appreciate  the  Indulgence 
of  the  committee  in  allowing  me  to  appear  at 
this  hotir.  and  I  nm  grateftil  for  the  courtesy 
that  has  been  accorded  me.  I  do  not  enry 
you  your  task.  You  certainly  have  my  Fup- 
jx>rt  in  the  effort  to  find  a  wav  to  legislate 
a  workable  solution  to  the  problem  we  face, 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

Tlie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore TMr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.»  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  communi- 
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»tion  and  letters,  which  were  referred 
IS  indicated: 

»KOPosED  Legislation  To  Amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  or  1961 
A  communication  from  the  President  of  the 
Jnlted  States,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
X)sed  legislation  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes 
,  with  accompanying  papers ) ;    to  the  Com- 
nlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Report  of  the  Judicial  Conferenxe  of  the 
United  States 
A   letter    from    the    Chief   Justice    of   the 
'  Jnited  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
I.  report  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
'  Jnlted  States  (with  accompanying  papers); 
1  o  the  Committee  on  the  Judkelary. 

Report  on  Positions  in  Grade  GS-I7 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immlgra- 
1 1on  and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
( if  Juaitlce,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
jiositlons  In  grade  GS-17  for  the  year  1972 
with  accompanying  papers):  to  the  Com- 
iilttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PETmONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
4nd  referred  as  indicated : 

By  the  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byho,  Jr.)  : 
A  telegram.  In  the  nature  of  a  petition, 
1  raying  for  the  return  of  the  lands  of  Cule- 
1  ra  and  Vieques  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
1  uerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
£  ervlces. 
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REPORTS  OF  CX>MMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
vere  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON,  from  the  Commlt- 
t  :e  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
iients: 

S.  Res.  59.  A  resolution  relating  to  the  raU- 
r  >ad  transportation  crisis  caused  by  the 
f  -eight  car  shortage  and  other  factors  (Rept. 
I  o.  93-16). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fl- 
I  ance,  without  amendment : 

S.  Con.  Res.  8.  A  concurrent  resolution  re- 
1j  .ting  to  the  designation,  administration,  and 
ecpenses  of  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on 
ludget  Control  (Rept.  No.  93-17);  referred 
t  >  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstra- 
t  on. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
SI  ibmitted : 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
Oil  Foreign  Relations: 

Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  of  New  York,  to 
bii  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenlpo- 
t<  ntlary  to  India; 

Richard  Helms,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
b  a,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
P  enlpotentlary  to  Iran; 

James  Keogh,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  Di- 
re c  tor  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency: 

Richard  T.  Davles,  of  Wyoming,  a  Foreign 
S)  rvlce  officer  of  class  1 ,  to  be  Ambassador 
E:  traordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Poland; 

Cleo  A.  Noel,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  a  Foreign 
a  rvlce  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
E;  [traordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
D  tmocratlc  Republic  of  the  Sudan;  and 

Melvln  L.  ManfuU,  of  Utah,  a  Foreign 
S4  rvlce  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
E:  traordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  Liberia. 

The  above  nominations  were  reported 
w  th  the  recommendation  that  they  be 


confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration; 

Thomas  P.  McCormicli,  of  Connecticut  to 
be  Public  Printer. 

The  nominee  has  assured  the  commit- 
tee that  he  will  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.    FULBRICHT)  : 

S.  790.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional  per- 
manent    district     Judgeship     in     Arkansas. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By    Mr.    MUSKIE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brooke,    Mr.    Cotton.    Mr.    Hath- 
I     AWAY,  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  McIntyhe, 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Ribicoft, 
Mr.  Roth,  and  Mr.  Weicker)  : 
S.   791.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Export   Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  with  respect  to  the 
exclusion  of  agricultural  commodities  from 
export  controls.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution   Control   Act.   and    for   other   pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON    (for  himself.  Mr. 
I    Mondale.    Mr.    Bprdick,    Mr.    Hart, 
I    Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hum- 
I    PHREY.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.    MusKiE,    Mr.    Pell,    Mr.    Ran- 
IWLPH,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  793.  A  bill  to  provide  public  service  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons,  to  assist  States  and 
local  communities  in  providing  needed  pub- 
lic services,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and    Public 
Welfare. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  jAvrrs)  : 
S.  794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  extend  its  coverage  and  pro- 
tection to  employees  of  nonprofit  hospitals, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  PELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton.    Mr.    Mondale,    Mr.    Tatt,    and 
Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  795.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  796.  A  bill  to  Improve  museum  services. 
Referred   to   the   Committee   on   Labor   and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  BEALL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Case, 
I  Mr.    Cranston,    Mr.   Dominick,   Mr. 
I  Eagleton.    Mr.    Fannin,    Mr.    Gold- 
I  water,    Mr.    Gravel,    Mr.    Hatfield, 
'  Mr.     Humphrey,     Mr.     Javits,     Mr. 
Mathlas,    Mr.    Metcalf,    Mr.    Ran- 
dolph,  and   Mr.   Scott   of   Pennsyl- 
vania) : 
S.   797.   A  bill   to  direct  the   Secretary   of 
Transportation    to    make    a    comprehensive 
study  of  a  high-speed  ground  transportation 
system  between  Washington,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia,   and    Annapolis,    Maryland,    and    a 
high -speed  marine  vessel  transportation  sys- 
tem between  the  Baltimore-Annapolis  area 
in    Marj'Iand    and    the    Yorktown-WllUams- 


burg-Norfolk  area  In  Virginia,  and  to  author- 
ize the  construction  of  such  system  If  such 
study  demonstrates  their  feasibility.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself,  Mr 
Bellmon,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Cranston^ 
Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hakt,  Mr! 
Hughes,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Mans- 
field, Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Mondale,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pastore! 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr 
Symington,  Mr.  Tunney,  and  Mr! 
Abourezk  )  :  ' ) 

S.  798.  A  bill  to  reduce  recidivism  by  pro- 
viding community-centered  programs  of 
supervision  and  services  for  persons  charged 
with  offenses  against  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  799.  A  bUl  to  provide  adjustment  as- 
sistance to  Vietnam  era  prisoners  of  war.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (for  himself,  Mr! 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd,  and  Mr.  Bible)  : 
S.  800.  An  original  bUl  to  amend  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  to  provide  for  the  compensation  of  in- 
nocent victims  of  violent  crime  In  financial 
stress;  to  make  grants  to  the  States  for  the 
payment  of  such  compensation;   to  author- 
ize an  Insurance  program  and  death  benefits 
to  dependent  survivors  of  public  safety  offi- 
cers; to  strengthen  the  civil  remedies  avaU- 
able  to  victims  of  racketeering  activity  and 
theft;  and  for  other  purposes.  Placed  on  the 
calendar  by  unanimous  consent. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE : 
S.  801.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Federlco  P. 
Vidad.  Referred  to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
S.  802.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  K 
Downle.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  803.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  designation 
of  the  Escalante  Trail,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     BIBLE      (for     himself,     Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Ervtn! 
Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Ourney,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.    Haskell,    Mr.     Hatfield,    Mr. 
Hathaway,  Mr.  Hoixings,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Johnston,   Mr.   Kennedy,   Mr.   Mc- 
Clellan,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.    MclNTYRE,    Mr.    Metcalf,    Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.   MxisKiE,  Mr.  Nxnrw,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.    Spabkman,    Mr.    Stevens,    Mr. 
Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  consolidate  and  expand  the  coverage 
of  certain  provisions  authorizing  assistance 
to    small    business    concerns    In    financing 
structural,  operational,  or  other  changes  to 
meet  standards  required  pursuant  to  Federal 
or  State  laws.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  805.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Marketing  and  Health.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  806.  A  bill  to  amend  section  205  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BURDICK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  and  Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
S.  807.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  so  as  to  exempt  certain  private  aircraft 
entering  or  departing  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  at  night  or  on  Sunday  or  a  holi- 
day from  provisions  requiring  payment  to 
the   United  States  for  overtime   services  of 
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customs  officers  and  employees.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pasto«») : 

S.  808.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  undertake  a  program  to 
screen  elementary  school  children  In  order 
to  Identify  children  with  specific  learning 
disabilities.  Referred  to  th^  Committee  on 
LBbor  and  Public  Welfare.  <j.^ 
By  Mr.  KENNEDY : 

S.  809.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  810.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issunnce 
of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps  to  com- 
memorate the  bicentennial  of  the  Escalante 
Expedition.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.J.  Res.  54.  A  Joint  resolution  repealing  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.J.  Res.  55.  A  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  conscription  of 
persons  for  service  In  the  military  forces. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.J.  Res.  56.  A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  con- 
taining February  12  and  14  as  Afro-American 
History  Week.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S  J.  Res.  67.  A  joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  al  the  United 
Suites  relating  to  prayer  In  public  schools. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN   (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Pulbmght)  : 
S.  790.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
permanent  district  judgeship  in  Arkan- 
sas. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ASOrnONAI.    JUDGESHIP    FOR    ARKANSAS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  today  introduced  for  myself  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  FuLBRiGHT) ,  a  bill  to  create  an  ad- 
ditional permanent  judgeship  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Aikansas.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  Judicial  Conference  would  have 
taken  appropriate  notice  of  the  situation 
that  is  developing  in  Arkansas,  and  that 
the  Eastern  District  could  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  pending  omnibus  judgeship 
bill  (S.  597).  Apparently,  however,  the 
Conference  did  not  have  available  all  of 
the  most  recent  data.  Consequently,  the 
Eastern  District  did  not  receive  a  favor- 
able recommendation. 

Each  quadrennial  since  1964.  Ju- 
dicial Conference  receives  requests  for 
judicial  manpower.  This  year  the  Con- 
ference received  requests  for  80  judge- 
ships, 73  of  which  were  recommended  by 
the  circuit  councils.  The  Subcommittee 
on  Statistics  of  the  Conference  recom- 
mended 47,  the  Subcommittee  on  Court 
Administration  of  the  Conference  rec- 
ommended tluee,  and  the  Conference  it- 
self added  one,  making  a  total  of  51. 

Prior  to  making  its  recommendations, 
the  Conference  was  supposed  to  review 
the  statistical  picture  in  each  district 
for  current  filings,  weighted  filings,  ter- 
minations, pending  cases,  trials  and  trial 


days,  and  an  estimate  of  the  district's 
projected  1976  filings.  Also  to  be  consid- 
ered were  the  recommendations  of  the 
chief  judges  of  the  districts. 

In  general,  an  additional  judgeship  was 
recommended  by  the  Conference  when 
the  1976  projected  filings  per  judgeship 
reached  400  or  more,  and  no  additional 
judgeships  were  recommended  if  the 
1976  project  fell  below  the  1971  national 
avei-age  of  341  filings. 

These  criteria  were  not  applied  inflex- 
ibly, according  to  the  Conference.  Other 
factors  were  considered,  including  the 
role  of  the  magistrates,  the  presence  of 
senior  judges,  and  past  experience  of  the 
district. 

Unfortunately,  the  Eastern  District  of 
Arkansas  was  not  among  the  51  recom- 
mendations. 

The  Eastern  District  now  has  one  per- 
manent judgeship.  The  Eastern  and 
Western  Districts  share  two  floating 
judgeships.  Based  on  statistics  presented 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Judiciary  Im- 
provements, the  weighted  1971  filings  for 
the  Eastern  District  were  350  per  judge- 
ship; its  raw  filings  for  1971  were  366; 
for  1972,  463.  The  projected  raw  filings 
for  1976  were  450.  An  additional  judge- 
ship was  recommended  by  the  council, 
but  not  by  the  Conference. 

Had  the  recommendations  of  the  coun- 
cil been  followed,  the  1976  projection 
would  have  fallen  to  300;  as  it  is,  it  re- 
mains at  450,  inexplicitly  13  below  the 
actual  1972  figure. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Judicial  Statistics.  Judge  John  D.  Butz- 
ner,  Richmond,  Va.,  was  asked  in  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machineiy  on 
January  23,  1973,  to  explain  why  the 
Eastern  District  did  not  receive  a  favor- 
able i-ecommendation  from  the  Confer- 
ence. 

Judge  Butzner  said  the  conference  felt 
that  Arkansas  should  be  looked  at  as  a 
whole.  The  projected  filings  for  the  West- 
em  District  for  1976  are  173  raw  and  163 
weighted.  Consequently,  judges  from  the 
Western  District  should  be  able  to  help 
the  Eastern  District  carry  its  1976  pro- 
jection of  460  raw  and  458  weighted. 

Apparently,  the  1972  figures  available 
to  the  Conference  were  not  complete.  The 
most  recent  data  available  from  the  Ad- 
ministrative OflBce  of  the  U.S.  Courts  in- 
dicates that  the  projected  1976  filing  for 
the  Eastern  District  will  reach  500.  One 
additional  judgeship  would  bring  this 
figure  down  to  333. 

Except  for  pending  caseload,  all  per 
judgeship  statistics  in  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict are  significantly  above  national 
averages.  Its  weighted  filings,  for  exam- 
ple, is  the  eighth  largest  in  the  country 
and  140  above  the  national  level.  Its 
judgeship  terminations  by  trial  is  the 
ninth  largest  in  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  introduce  tliis 
bill  lightly.  In  the  past,  I  have  been  asked 
about  Arkansas  and  have  not  recom- 
mended additional  judgeships,  because  I 
did  not  feel  they  were  needed.  But  that 
is  not  the  case  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Improvements  in  Ju- 
dicial Machinery  will  give  this  legislation 
a  hearing  in  connection  with  its  proc- 


essing of  the  omnibus  judgeship  bill.  I  am 
confident  when  all  the  facts  are  known 
that  the  Eastern  District  will  receive  the 
relief  it  needs. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bpooke,  Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  H.^TII- 
AWAY,  Mr.  Ken-nttdt,  Mr.  Pas- 
Tcni:,  Mr.  Risicorr.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Weicker.  and  Mr.  Pell'  : 
S.  791.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
mini.-itration  Act  of  1969  Tsith  respect  to 
the  exclusion  of  agricultural  commoditie.s 
fram  export  controls.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

export  conthols  on  cattlehidbs 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  Senators 
Brooke,  Cotton,  Hathaway,  Kennedy, 
McIntyre.  Pastore,  Pell,  Ribicoff, 
Roth,  Weicker,  and  I  are  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  that  will  permit  the 
President  to  reinstitute  export  controls 
on  cattlehides. 

On  July  15,  1972,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Peterson,  acting  under  the  Export 
Administi-ation  Act,  imposed  contiols  on 
cattlehides  after  the  most  careful,  and  I 
must  say  unduly  deUljerate.  study.  In  an- 
nouncing this  action.  Secretary  Petei-son 
miderlined  the  administrations  reluc- 
tance to  impose  ccmtrols,  but  indicated 
the  absolute  necessity  for  doing  so.  He 
cited  the  record  high  prices  of  hides  and 
the  Argentinian  and  Brazilian  embargoes 
on  hide  exports  a&  the  major  reasons  lor 
the  administrations  decision  to  impase 
controls. 

A  scant  2  weeks  after  Secretary  Peter- 
son s  action.  Congress  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969  wliich  severely  restricted  the 
President's  authority  to  impose  export 
controls  on  hides.  Since  last  summer,  the 
price  of  liides  has  risen;  tanneries  have 
closed:  and  unemployment  in  the  leather 
industry  lias  been  at  an  intolembly  high 
level.  In  my  own  State  of  Maine,  between 
1968  and  Jime  of  1972,  employment  in 
Maine's  leatlier  footweai"  industry  de- 
clined from  26.900  employees  to  18,500. 
During  1971-72,  13  shoe  firms  in  Maine 
emplojing  3,000  people  have  closed.  Tlie 
pattezTi  is  not  unique  to  Maine.  We  mu^i 
not  allow  the  situation  to  deteiioiale 
furtlier  through  unoKitrolled  increases 
in  cattlehide  prices.  Legislation  is  needed 
to  restrict  American  export  of  catlle- 
hidesj  so  that  tlie  prices  of  tliese  hides  do 
not  use  to  a  level  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  shoe  and  leather  industries  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  my  hope  that  tliis  bill 
will  be  acted  on  quickly  by  Congie&s.  1\.a 
passage  is  essential  to  the  healtii  ol  tiiese 
vital  American  industries. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 
S.  792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution   Control   Act.   and   for 
other  purposes.    Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

environmfntal  PRfiierTioN  prRN:rT 

1  FCISLATJON 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  opening  weeks  of  the  new  Congress, 
Members  in  both  Houses,  and  particu- 
larly in  this  body,  have  observed  over  and 
over  again  that  the  legislative  branch  is 
lo.sing  its  power  and  its  place  in  the  sys- 
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tem  of  checks  and  balances  to  the  execu- 
tive branch.  In  many  areas  these  com- 
plaints and  concerns  are  justified;  the 
President  has  ignored  legislative  and  ap- 
propriations decisions  of  the  Congress  at 
will,  arrogating  to  himself  and  to  his  of- 
fice decisions  which  are  explicitly  re- 
served to  the  Congress. 

But  I  am  also  concerned,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Congress  itself  is  contributing  to 
its  own  decline  as  a  responsive  and  effec- 
tive institution.  Increasingly  we  have 
found  it  convenient  to  delegate  to  the 
executive  or  to  the  courts  decisions  for 
which  we  are  responsible.  Increasingly 
we  have  legislated  procedures  and  called 
them  policy.  And  increasingly  we  have 
avoided  the  task  we  were  elected  to  per- 
form— making  tough  decisions  in  areas  of 
public  policy  which  cry  out  for  our 
attention. 

One  of  the  areas  of  public  policy  which 
demands  attention  we  have  not  given  is 
the  development  and  protection  of  the 
Nation's  limited  land  resources.  It  is  true 
that  the  Senate  has  considered  and  pass- 
ed legislation  to  require  the  States  to 
develop  land  use  policies;  but,  once  again, 
this  legislation  would  have  delegated  al- 
most unlimited  discretion  to  the  execu- 
tive and  to  the  States  to  decide  what  was 
good  land  use  and  what  weis  bad  land  use. 
Once  again,  the  Congress  would  have 
passed  the  buck — with  no  instructions  on 
what  to  do  with  ii. 

The  task  of  creating  policies  to  regu- 
late land  use  decisions  cannot  be  left 
solely  to  the  States  or  to  the  executive. 
The  buck  stops  here — in  the  Congress. 
Only  here  can  the  Federal  interest  in  the 
public  health  and  welfare  be  balanced 
against  private  decisions  regarding  prop- 
erty use.  Only  here  can  land  use  regula- 
tory policies  be  set  that  take  into  account 
all  the  conflicting  interests  and  make  the 
appropriate  tradeoffs  from  a  national 
perspective. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  need  for 
such  a  policy  and  for  regulation  of  land 
development  decisions  based  on  such  a 
policy.  In  fact,  such  a  regulatory  mecha- 
nism is  required  in  both  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
Implementation  plans  and  programs  un- 
der both  acts  must  include,  where  neces- 
sary, land  use  controls.  Uncertain  land 
use  policies  regarding  the  development  of 
land  resources  and  the  need  for  effective 
regulatory  #rocedures  also  lie  at  the  root 
of  our  difiBculties  in  solving  the  energy 
irlsls,  in  dealing  with  transportation 
problems,  and  in  preserving  biologically 
productive  land  areas. 

Just  as  Congress  has  recognized  that 
the  problems  of  air  and  water  pollution 
respect  no  State  boundaries  and  demand 
national  solutions,  so,  too,  we  are  now 
realizing  the  national  scope  of  our  en- 
ergy and  transportation  crises.  It  is  time, 
however,  that  we  also  recognized  the 
national  scope  of  other  problems  which 
result  directly  from  our  lack  of  a  na- 
tional policy  to  regulate  our  use  of 
limited  land  resources: 

The  quality  of  rural  life  is  increasingly 
threatened  as  local  citizens  are  crowded 
off  the  land  and  out  of  their  houses  by 
wealthy  vacationers  seeking  recreational 
property  and  rural  homes. 


Highway  construction  and  urban  re- 
newal programs  devised  without  respect 
for  people's  lives  and  communities  have 
robbed  city  dwellers  of  open  space,  rec- 
reational opportimities,  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, and  often  their  homes. 

Commercial  and  industrial  site  selec- 
tion decisions  have  transformed  and 
often  permanently  degraded  large  areas 
of  land,  simply  because  inadequate  con- 
sideration was  given  to  the  effects  of  the 
attendant  transportation,  energy,  hous- 
ing, and  waste  treatment  needs  of  the 
people  who  would  come  with  the  devel- 
opment. 

Unplanned  development  and  land  use 
has  destroyed  flood  plains,  valuable  wet- 
lands, timberlands,  and  farmlands. 

These  are  national  problems;  and  until 
we  set  basic  regulatory  policy  on  a  na- 
tional level,  these  problems  will  continue 
to  plague  us.  It  is  not  enough  for  Con- 
gress to  say  that  land  use  planning  is 
good  public  policy — though  land  use 
planning  is  essential;  and  it  is  not 
enough  to  require  the  States  to  develop 
land  use  plans  of  their  own — though 
they  must  act  expeditiously  to  develop 
such  plans.  Those  kinds  of  decisions  are 
not  really  decisions  at  all:  they  merely 
are  new  applications  of  the  same  old, 
bad  habits  in  faUing  to  cope  with  yet 
another  pressing  issue.  Pronouncements 
of  rhetoric  have  never  constituted  effec- 
tive, substantive  policy.  Nowhere  is  this 
truth  plainer  than  in  our  experiences 
imder  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act;  although  that  law  has  provided 
some  valuable  procedural  protections,  it 
offers  no  relief  from  bad  decisions  which 
are  a  product  of  good  procedure — be- 
cause it  contains  no  enforceable  stand- 
ards and  guidelines  against  which  to 
measui'e  those  decisions. 

"We  should  not  make  the  same  mis- 
takes in  developing  national  land  use 
regulatory  legislation  that  we  have  made 
in  other  areas;  we  cannot  afford  to.  We 
must  not  sit  still  and  allow  the  States 
or  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to  create 
fragmented,  disoriented,  and  often  con- 
tradictory regulatory  policies  and  pro- 
grams which  will  permit  private,  selfish 
decisions  to  exacerbate  critical  national 
problems  and  override  the  public 
interest. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today,  the 
Envirorunental  Protection  Permit  Act, 
would  require  the  establishment  of  regu- 
latory mechanisms  at  the  State  level  to 
review  private  land  development  deci- 
sions, and  it  would  establish  in  law  spe- 
cific criteria  against  which  to  assess  those 
State  programs  and  to  permit  or  deny 
them  to  take  effect. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  which 
would  become  title  VI  of  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  would  be  prohibited 
from  making  grants  for  the  construction 
of  waste  treatment  facilities  under  tlae 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  delegating 
control  of  water  pollution  permit  pro- 
grams to  States,  or  granting  extensions 
of  deadlines  for  meeting  air  quality 
standards  under  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  any 
State  which  does  not  have  an  approved 
program  for  granting  environmental  pro- 
tection permits.  This  enforcement  provi- 
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slon  is,  of  course,  subject  to  refinement 
but  it  recognizes  the  fact  that  effective 
air  and  water  pollution  control  requires 
the  effective  regulation  of  oiir  limited 
land  resources. 

The  specific  land  use  policy  criteria  set 
forth  in  this  bill  are  clear  statements  of 
the  elements  of  good  land  use.  They  are 
the  product  of  lessons  the  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  has  learned 
from  hearings  in  Machiasport,  Maine, 
and  Lake  Tahoe,  from  the  development 
and  implementation  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  and  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
and  from  years  of  hearings  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  roots  of  environmental 
pollution.  They  are  by  no  means  com- 
plete in  setting  forth  all  the  necessary 
guidelines,  but  they  are  a  set  of  criteria 
from  which  we  can  refine  an  effective  set 
of  final  guidelines. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  also  reflect 
beginning  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  regulate  land  use  in  several  States, 
particularly  the  State  of  Maine.  In  es- 
tablishing the  land  use  regulation  com- 
mission in  1969,  Maine  assimied  a  posi- 
tion of  national  leadership  in  resource 
analysis  and  mapping,  comprehensive 
planning,  establishment  of  land  use 
standards  and  land  use  districts,  and  en- 
forcement. The  Maine  Land  Use  Regula- 
tion Commission  establishes  standards 
for  and  restraints  upon  the  use  of  land 
in  the  unorganized  townships  of  the 
State,  49  percent  of  Maine's  total  land 
area  and  more  than  10  million  acres. 

Coupled  with  the  site  selection  permit 
program  administered  by  the  State's 
environmental  improvement  commission, 
the  LURC  has  given  the  people  of  Maine 
an  opportunity  to  protect  their  public 
property  rights  against  private  waste. 

Nothing  is  more  central  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  growth  policy  and 
to  the  preservation  of  a  livable  environ- 
ment than  effective  land  use  planning 
and  regulation.  As  Dr.  George  Wald  has 
said: 

There  is  nothing  more  valuable  In  the 
Cosmos  than  an  acre  of  land  on  earth. 

Unless  we  in  Congress  understand  and 
act  on  our  responsibility  to  make  the 
hard,  tough  poUcy  decisions  which  we 
were  elected  to  make,  we  and  our  chil- 
dren will  be  witnesses  to  the  defenseless 
waste  of  that  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  together  with  the  bill  itself 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

s.  792 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  title  to  read  as  follows : 

"TITX,E  VI— ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECnON  PERMITS 

"Sec.  601(a)  The  Admlnstrator  shall  not, 
at  any  time  after  June  30,  1975,  (1)  make 
any  grant  In  a  state  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Title  II  of  this  Act,  (2)  approve 
any  state  permit  program  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  402  of  this  Act  or 
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(3)  grant  any  extension  of  time  for  achieve- 
ment of  air  quality  standards  in  accordance 
wlih  the  provisions  of  section  110(e)  and 
110(f)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1857 
et  seq.),  unless  at  the  time  of  the  grant 
application  for  a  project  in  such  state  or  at 
the  time  of  submission  by  such  state  of  a 
permit  program  or  a  request  for  extension  of 
time  for  compliance  with  air  quality  stand- 
ards, that  state  has  in  effect  an  environ- 
mental protection  permit  program  approved 
by  the  Administrator  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

•■(b)  Any  approval  of  a  state  permit  pro- 
gram in  accordance  with  section  402  of  this 
Act  and  any  extension  of  the  effective  date 
for  compliance  with  air  quality  standards 
granted  in  accordance  with  subsection  (e)  or 
(f)  of  section  110  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  for 
a  stale  shall  be  suspended  where  such  state 
does  not  have,  before  July  1,  1975,  an  en- 
vironmental protection  permit  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Administrator  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  such 
su.spenslou  shall  remain  in  effect  until  that 
state  has  an  approved  eiwironmental  protec- 
tion permit  program. 

"Sec.  602(a)(1)  Upon  application  of  a 
state,  the  Administrator  shall  approve  a  state 
en\  ironmental  protection  permit  program  as 
adequate  when  he  determines  that  (A)  such 
state  has  an  adequate  process  for  Issuing  per- 
mits, (B)  there  is  an  adequate  mechanism  to 
oversee  and  enforce  compliance  with  permit 
requirements  to  assure  that  no  proposed  de- 
velopment or  expansion  of  capacity  of  any 
industrial,  commercial  or  residential  facility 
and  no  other  development  or  activity  which 
would  In  any  way  affect  existing  utilization 
of  land  will  occur  without  an  environmental 
protection  permit  Issued  by  the  state  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
(C)  In  issuing  permits,  the  state  will  follow 
the  environmental  protection  criteria  spec- 
ified In  subsection  (c). 

"(2)  Approvals  of  state  environmental 
protection  permit  programs  granted  by  the 
Administrator  shall  be  valid  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  four  years  from  the  date  on  which 
approval  Is  granted. 

"(3)  Application  for  reapproval.  or  changes 
In  or  amendments  to  the  state  environmental 
protection  permit  program  shall  be  reviewed 
and  approved  by  the  Administrator  In  the 
same  manner  as  initial  applications  for  ap- 
proval of  the  state  en'  ironmental  protection 
permit  program.         j 

"(4)  Whenever  th'e  Administrator  deter- 
mines, after  a  public  hearing,  that  (A)  a 
state  is  not  administering  a  program  ap- 
proved under  this  title  in  accordance  with 
requirements  of  this  title,  or  (B)  a  state  has 
issued  any  environmental  protection  permit 
in  violation  of  the  criteria  specified  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  he  shall  so  notify 
the  state  and.  If  appropriate  corrective  ac- 
tion is  not  taken  within  a  reasonable  time, 
not  to  exceed  ninety  days,  the  Administrator 
shiiU  withdraw  approval  of  such  program. 
Tlie  Administrator  shall  not  withdraw  ap- 
proval of  any  such  program  unless  he  shall 
first  have  notified  the  state,  and  made  pub- 
lic, in  writing,  the  reasons  for  such  with- 
drawal. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  an 
adequate  process  for  issuing  permits  shall 
Include  ( 1 )  a  program  far  developing  policies 
and  procedures  to  implement  the  environ- 
mental protection  permit  program  which 
shall  include: 

"(A)  adequate  opportunity  for  public 
hearings  during  development  and  revision 
of  the  environmental  protection  permit  pro- 
gram in  each  major  population  center  of  the 
State  and  at  stich  other  places  In  the  State 
as  are  necessary  to  assure  that  all  persons 
living  within  the  State  have  adequate  op- 
portunity to  attend  a  public  hearing  on  the 
environmental  protection  permit  program  at 
•  place  within  a  reasonable  distance  from 
th«lr  homes; 

"(B)  adequate  opportunity,  on  a  continu- 


ing basis,  for  participation  by  the  public  and 
the  appropriate  officials  or  representatives  of 
local  government  in  development,  revision 
and  implementation  of  the  environmental 
protection  permit  program; 

"(C)  processes  to  review  and  revise  as  nec- 
essary, on  at  least  a  bi-annual  basis,  guide- 
lines, rules  and  regulations  to  Implement 
the  environmental  protection  permit  pro- 
gram published  by  the  Slate  or  by  political 
subdivisions  of  the  State  in  cases  where  the 
States'  responsibiliiies  have  been  delegated 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
6u3  ol  this  title; 

"(D)  a  mechanism  for  coordinating  all 
State  programs  and  all  Federal  grant-in-aid 
or  loan  guarantee  programs  under  which  the 
Slate  or  Its  political  subdivisions,  or  private 
persons  within  the  State,  are  receiving  assist- 
ance to  assure  that  such  programs  are  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
guidelines,  rules  and  regulations  published 
by  the  State  or  its  political  subdivisions  and 
intended  to  Implement  the  environmental 
protection  permit  program; 

"(E)  adequate  provision  to  coordinate 
planning  activities  of  a  State  with  the  acti'- 
Ities  relating  to  environmental  protection 
permit  programs  of  surrounding  States;  rnd 

"(F)  assurance  that  the  taxation  policies 
of  the  State  and  its  political  subdivisions  are 
consistent  with  and  supportive  of  the  goals 
of  the  State  environmental  protection  permit 
program,  and 

"(2)  Pi-ocedures  for  issuance  of  individual 
environmental  protection  permits  which  pro- 
vide that : 

"(A)  there  shall  be  a  public  hearing,  with 
adequate  notice,  or  an  opportunity  for  such 
a  hearing,  regarding  the  issuance  of  each 
environmental  protection  permit: 

"(B)  there  shall  be  an  administrative  ap- 
peals procediire  where  any  person  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  public  hearing  relating  to 
the  issuance  of  the  permit  can,  without  the 
necessity  of  representation  by  counsel,  chal- 
lenge a  decision  to  issue  or  to  refuse  to  Is- 
sue a  permit; 

"(C)  all  information  presented  to  the 
State  or  a  local  government  with  regard  to 
any  application  for  Issuance  of  a  permit 
shall  be  available  for  public  inspection  at  a 
place  designated  by  the  unit  of  government 
to  which  the  application  for  an  environmen- 
tal protection  permit  is  made;  and 

"(D)  decisions  relating  to  applications  for 
environmental  protection  permits  shall  be 
announced  publicly  at  a  time  and  place 
specified  at  least  30  days  In  advance  of  the 
announcement. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall  not  approve 
a  State  environmental  protection  permit  pro- 
gram which  does  not  assure  compliance  with 
the  following  environmental  protection 
criteria: 

"(A)  public  or  private  development  will 
be  permitted  only  if  in  the  process  of  de- 
velopment, and  in  the  completed  project, 
the  development  will  not  result  In  violatloii 
of  emission  or  effluent  limitations,  standards 
or  other  requirements  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
and  this  Act; 

"(B)  Industrial,  residential  or  commercial 
development  will  not  occur  on  agricultural 
land  of  high  productivity,  as  determined  on 
a  regional  basis  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, unless  specifically  approved  by  the 
Governor  as  necessary  to  provide  adequate 
housing  for  year-round  residents  that  would 
not  otherwise  be  available; 

"(C)  industrial,  residential  or  commercial 
development  will  not  occur  where  it  would 
exceed  the  capacity  of  existing  systems  for 
power  and  water  supply,  waste  water  collec- 
tion and  treatment,  solid  waste  disposal  and 
resource  recovery,  or  transportation,  unless 
such  systems  are  planned  for  expansion  and 
have  adequate  financing  to  support  opera- 
tion and  expansioi\  as  necessary  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  new  development  without 
violation  of  the  emission  or  effluent  limita- 
tions, standards   or  other  requirements   of 


the  Clean  Air  Act  or  tills  Act  at  any  place 
where  sucii  expansion  of  stich  systems  or 
any  activities  relating  thereto  may  occur; 

"(D)  redevelopment  and  improvement  of 
exi.itiiig  communities  and  other  developed 
areas  is  favored  over  industrial,  commercial, 
or  residential  development  which  will  utllli'e 
existing  agricultural  lands,  wild  areas,  wood- 
lands, and  other  undeveloped  areas,  and  that 
development  contrary  to  these  principles 
shall  be  allowed  only  where  specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  as  necessary  to  pro- 
vide significant  and  permanent  Jobs,  year- 
round  housing,  and  educational  opportunitlei 
for  Iqv.-  and  middle-income  families; 

"(El  no  Indu.strial  or  commercial  develop- 
ment .shall  occur  only  where  there  exLst  ade- 
quate housing  opportunities,  on  a  non-di;- 
criminatory  basis  and  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  any  sticli  de\clopment.  for  all 
persons  who  are  or  may  be  employed  in  the 
operation  oi  sucli  development: 

"(F)  no  development  shall  occur  on  water- 
saturated  lands  .such  as  marshlands,  .swamps, 
bogs,  estuaries,  salt  mar.shes.  and  other  wet- 
lands without  replacement  of  the  ecological 
vnlties  provided  by  such  lands; 

"iG)  there  shall  be  no  further  commercial, 
residential  or  industrial  development  of  the 
flood  plains  of  the  navigable  waterways  lu  tlie 
stale; 

"(Hi  tho.se  responsible  for  making  less 
permeable  or  impermeable  any  portion  of  the 
landscape  will  be  required  to  hold  or  store 
runoff  water  or  otherwise  control  runoff  from 
such  lands  so  that  it  does  not  reach  natural 
waterways  during  storm  conditions  or  times 
of  snow-mell; 

"(I)  to  the  extent  possible,  upland  water- 
sheds will  be  maintained  for  maximum  na- 
tural water  retention; 

"(J)  utilities,  in  locating  utility  lines,  .shall 
make  maximum  possible  multiple  use  of 
utility  rights-of-way;  and 

"(K)  any  major  residential  development 
will  include  open  space  areas  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide recreational  opportunities  for  all  resi- 
dents of  the  proposed  development. 

"(d)  A  State  may  exempt  from  the  re- 
quirements of  an  environmental  protection 
permit  program  any  single  family  residential 
building  constructed  by  a  person  on  land 
owned  by  such  person  and  Intended  to  be 
ills  principal  residence  on  a  year-round  ba-sU, 
where  such  person  lias  not.  within  the  pre- 
vious five-year  period,  constructed  another 
such  residential  building  which  was  or 
would  have  been  eligible  for  exemption  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"Sec.  603.  Tlie  Administrator  may  approve 
as  adequate  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  tills  title,  a  State  environmental 
protection  permit  program  which  delegates 
the  permit  granting  responsibility  assigned 
under  this  title  to  one  or  more  political  sub- 
divisions of  a  State  where  such  State  con- 
tinues general  responsibility  for  establishing 
policies  lor  the  environmental  protection 
permit  program  and  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  other  resp>onsibililies  of 
the  State  under  this  title  will  be  adequately 
performed. 

"Sec.  604(a).  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  any  unit  of  lociil 
government  within  a  State  which,  a.^  a  re- 
sult of  actions  taken  to  implement  the  State 
environmental  protection  permit  program, 
has  suffered  a  loss  of  property  tax  revenues 
(both  real  and  personal ) .  Grants  made  under 
this  section  may  be  made  for  the  tax  ye:.r 
in  which  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  first  occurs 
and  for  each  of  the  following  two  years: 
Provided,  houevcr.  That  the  grant  for  any 
tax  year  shall  not  exceed  the  difference  be- 
tween the  annual  average  of  all  properly 
tax  revenues  received  by  the  local  govern- 
ment during  the  three-tax-year  period  im- 
mediately preceeding  the  dale  of  enactinent 
of  this  title  and  the  actual  property  tax 
revenue  received  by  the  local  governnienl  fur 
111"  U'x  \ear  in  which  the  tax  loss  first  occurs 
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and  for  each  of  the  two  tax  years  following 
the  year  In  which  the  tax  loss  first  occurs. 

"(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  b« 
made  only  where  there  has  been  no  reduction 
iu  the  tax  rates  and  the  tax  arsessment 
valuation  factors  employed  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment In  determining  Its  tax  valuation  and 
Tax  rat-es.  Where  there  has  been  such  a  re- 
duction In  the  tax  rate  or  the  tax  assessment 
valuation  factors,  then,  for  the  piuposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  a  grant  under 
this  section  for  the  year  or  years  In  which 
such  reduction  In  the  tax  rates  or  the  tax 
\aluation  factors  Is  In  effect,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  use  the  tax  rate  and  tax  arsess- 
ment  valuation  factors  of  the  local  govern- 
ment In  effect  at  the  time  of  the  less  of  tax 
revenues  In  determining  the  property  tax 
revenues  which  would  have  been  received  by 
such  local  government  had  such  reduction  of 
tax  rate  or  tax  assessment  valuation  factors 
not  occiured.       ■^ 

"Sec.  605.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author- 
ized to  niake  grants,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate,  for  the 
development  and  revision  of  a  statewide 
environmental  protection  permit  program. 

"(b)  Such  grants  may  be  In  an  amount  up 
to  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  cf  establishing 
and  developing  and  up  to  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  maintaining  and  revising  the  state- 
wide environmental  protection  permit  pro- 
gram: Provided,  however.  That  grants  under 
this  section  may  be  made  to  political  sub- 
divisions of  a  State  only  in  those  Instances 
where  a  State  has  delegated  to  a  political  sub- 
division part  or  all  of  Its  permit  granting 
functions  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  603  of  this  title. 

"Sec.  606.  Each  department,  agency  and 
Instrumentality  of  the  executive  legislative 
and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment (1)  having  Jurisdiction  over  any 
property  or  facility,  or  (2)  engaged  in  any 
activity  resulting,  or  which  may  result.  In 
development  of  or  a  change  In  the  use  of 
any  land,  shall  comply  with  State  and  local 
requirements  respecthig  environmental  pro- 
tection. Including  requirements  that  permits 
be  obtained,  to  the  same  extent  that  any 
person  Is  subject  to  such  requirements.  The 
President  may  exempt  any  activity  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  In 
the  executive  branch  frcm  compliance  with 
such  a  reqviirement  if  he  determines  It  to 
be  In  the  paramount  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  do  so,  except  that  no  such  exemp- 
tion shall  be  granted  due  to  lack  of  appro- 
priation tinless  the  President  shall  have  spe- 
cifically requested  such  appropriation  as  a 
part  of  the  budgetary  proce^^s  and  the  Con- 
gress shall  have  failed  to  make  available  such 
requested  api>roprlatlon.  Any  exemption  shall 
be  for  a  period  not  in  excess  of  one  year, 
but  additional  exemptions  may  be  granted 
for  i>flrtods  of  not  to  exceed  one  year  upon 
the  President's  making  a  new  determina- 
tion. The  President  shall  report  each  Janu- 
ary to  the  Congress  all  exemptions  from  the 
requirements  of  this  title  granted  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year,  tocether  with 
his  reason  for  granting  each  stich  exemption. 

"Sec.  607.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  require  or  authorize  that  any 
State  environmental  protection  permit  pro- 
gram Include  provisions  to  supersede  or 
otherwise  avoid  the  authority  of  any  political 
s'.ibdivlslon  of  a  State  to  refuse  to  permit 
any  development  within  the  area  of  Its  Juris- 
diction. 

"Sec.  608.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  for  grants 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
604  of  this  title,  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  $100,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Administrator  of  the  En-vlron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  for  Implementa- 


tion of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  other  than 
section  604  or  605,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976. 

"Id  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriat- 
ed to  the  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal I»rotection  Agency  for  implementation  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  other  than  section 
604  or  605,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975,  and  $25,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976. 

"(d)  Sums  appropriated  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

"(e)  The  Administrator,  after  public  hear- 
ings, shall  promulgate  such  regulations  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  Implement  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title." 

Section-by-Section      Analysis:      Envibon- 
MEJtTAL  Protection  Permit  Legislation 
This  legislation  would  become  Title  VI  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 

Section  601  states  that  after  June  30,  1975, 
EPA  \s  prohibited  from  malting  waste  treat- 
ment grants  or  £..  iroving  state  permit  pro- 
grams under  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  or  granting  extensions  of  dead- 
lines for  meeting  air  quality  standards  under 
the  Clean  Air  Act  In  any  state  which  does 
not  have  an  approved  program  for  granting 
environmental  protection  permits.  Further, 
existing  EFA  approvals  of  state  permit  pro- 
grams or  extenoions  of  air  quality  standards 
are  suspended  in  states  that  do  not  have  ap- 
proved  permit  programs   by  July   1,   1975. 

Section  602(a)  requires  that  approval  of  a 
state  environmental  protection  permit  pro- 
gram be  conditioned  on  tlie  state  having  (A) 
an  adequate  procet>s  for  Issuing  permits,  (B) 
procedures  to  oversee  and  enforce  compli- 
ance with  permit  requirements  to  assure  that 
no  development  occurs  without  environ- 
mental protection  permit  being  issued  by  the 
state  and  (C)  procedures  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  site  selection  criteria  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (c) .  Approvals  of  state  en- 
vironmental protection  permit  programs  are 
valid  for  up  to  four  years,  and  applications 
for  reapproval,  or  changes  in  or  amendments 
to  the  state  envlronn^ental  protection  permit 
program  must  be  approved  by  EPA  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  original  permit  program. 
EPA  can  revoke  a  permit  when  It  deter- 
mines that  (A)  a  state  is  not  administering  a 
program  In  accordance  with  the  law  or  (B) 
a  state  has  Issued  any  environmental  pro- 
tection permit  violating  criteria  specified  In 
subsection  (c)  and  If,  after  notification  of 
the  violation  by  EPA,  the  state  does  not  take 
corrective  action  within  90  days.  EPA  can- 
not withdraw  approval  of  any  state  program 
without  first  notifying  the  state,  and  making 
public,  in  writing,  the  reasons  for  the  with- 
drawal. 

Section  602(b)  states  that  an  adequate 
process  for  Issuing  permits  must  include  (1) 
a  program  for  developing  policies  and  pro- 
cedures to  implement  the  environmental 
protection  permit  program   which   Include: 

(A)  adeqtiate  opportunity  for  public  hear- 
ings during  development  and  revision  of  the 
p>ermit  program  In  each  major  population 
center  of  the  state  and  at  such  other  pltces 
as  necessary  to  assure  that  all  persons  In  the 
stale  have  adequate  opportunity  to  attend 
a  public  hearing  on  the  environmental  pro- 
tection program  at  a  place  within  a  rea.son- 
able  distance  from  their  homes: 

(B)  adequate  opportunity,  on  a  continu- 
ing basis,  for  participation  by  the  public  and 
local  government  officials  In  development,  re- 
vision and  Implementation  of  the  permit 
program; 

(C)  processes  to  review  and  revise  as  neces- 
sary, on  at  least  a  bi-annual  basis,  state  and 
local  guidelines,  rules  and  regnlatlons  to  Im- 
plement the  environmental  protection  per- 
mit program. 


(D)  a  mechanism  to  coordinate  all  state 
programs  and  all  Federal  grant-in-aid  or  loan 
guarantee  programs  under  which  the  state 
or  Its  political  subdivisions,  or  private  per- 
sons within  the  state,  are  receiving  assist- 
ance, to  assure  that  such  programs  are  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  environmental  protection 
permit  program; 

(E)  coordination  of  planning  activities 
with  the  environmental  protection  permit 
programs  of  surrounding  states;  and 

(F)  assurance  that  state  and  local  taxation 
policies  are  consistent  with  and  supportive 
of  the  goals  of  the  environmental  protection 
permit  program;  and 

(2)  Procedures  for  Issuance  of  Individual 
environmental  protection  permits  which  pro- 
vide 

(A)  a  public  hearing,  with  adequate  notice, 
or  an  opportunity  for  such  a  hearing,  re- 
garding the  Issuance  of  each  environmental 
protection  permit; 

(B)  an  administrative  appeals  procedure 
where  any  person  who  participated  In  the 
public  hearing  relating  to  the  Issuance  of 
the  permit  can,  without  the  necessity  of 
representation  by  counsel,  challenge  a  de- 
cision to  issue  or  to  refuse  to  Issue  a  permit; 

(C)  public  availability  of  all  Information 
presented  to  the  state  or  a  local  government 
with  regard  to  any  application  for  Issuance  of 
a  permit;  and 

(D)  public  notice,  at  least  30  days  In  ad- 
vance, of  the  time  of  announcement  of  de- 
cisions relating  to  applications  for  environ- 
mental protection  permits. 

Section  602(c)  requires  that  no  state  en- 
vironmental protection  permit  programs  be 
approved  which  does  not  assure  compliance 
with  the  following  environmental  protection 
criteria: 

(A)  public  or  private  developrhent  will  not 
be  permitted  which  can  cause  violation  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  or  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act; 

(B)  development  will  not  occur  on  high 
productivity  agricultural  land,  luiless  specifi- 
cally approved  by  the  Governor  as  necessary 
to  provide  adequate  housing  for  year-round 
residents; 

(C)  no  development  will  occur  that  would 
exceeil  the  capacity  of  existing  systems  for 
power  and  water  supply,  waste  water  col- 
lection and  treatment,  solid  waste  disposal 
and  resource  recovery,  or  transportation  un- 
less such  systems  are  planned  for  expan- 
sion and  have  adequate  financing  to  support 
operation  and  expansion  as  necessary  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  new  development  with- 
out violation  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  or  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  at  any 
place  where  such  expansion  of  such  systems 
or  any  activities  relating  thereto  may  occtir; 

(D)  redevelopment  and  Improvement  of 
existing  communities  and  other  developed 
areas  is  favored  over  development  which  will 
xUilize  existing  agricultural  lands,  wild  areas, 
woodlands,  and  other  undeveloped  areas, 
with  development  contrary  to  these  princi- 
ples allowed  only  where  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor as  necessary  to  provide  significant  and 
permanent  Jobs,  year-round  housing,  and 
educational  opportunities  for  low  and  mid- 
dle-income families; 

(E)  Industrial  or  commercial  development 
will  occur  only  where  there  Is  available  ade- 
quate housing,  on  a  non-dlscrlminatory  basis 
and  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  de- 
velopment, for  all  persons  who  are  or  may 
be  employed  in  the  operation  of  the  develop- 
ment; 

(P)  no  development  will  occur  on  water- 
saturated  lands  such  as  marshlands,  swamps, 
bogs,  estuaries,  salt  marshes,  and  other  wet- 
lands without  replacement  of  the  ecological 
values  provided  by  those  lands; 

(G)  there  will  be  no  further  commercial, 
residential  or  Industrial  development  of  tb» 
flood  plains  of  navigable  waterways; 

(H)  persons  making  any  portion  of  the 
landscape    less   permeable    or    Impermeable 
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v.iU  be  required  to  hold  or  store  runoff  water 
or  otherwise  control  runoff  from  such  lands 
so  that  it  does  not  reach  natural  waterways 
during  storm  conditions  or  times  of  snow- 
melt; 

(I)  to  the  extent  possible,  upland  water- 
sheds will  be  maintained  for  maximum  nat- 
ural water  retention; 

(J)  utilities.  In  locating  utility  lines,  will 
maximize  multiple  use  of  utility  rights-of- 
wav;  and 

(K)  any  major  residential  development  in- 
cludes open  space  areas  sufficient  to  proyide 
recreational  opportunities  for  all  residents 
of  the  proposed  development. 

Section  602(d)  allows  slates  to  exempt 
from  the  requirements  of  an  environmental 
protection  permit  program  any  single  fam- 
ily home  constructed  by  a  person  on  his  own 
land  and  intended  to  be  his  principal  res- 
idence on  a  year-round  basis,  if  that  person 
has  not,  within  the  previous  five  years,  con- 
st ructed  another  similar  home. 

Section  603  permits  delegation  of  state 
permit  granting  responsibilities  to  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  state,  where  the  state  con- 
tinues general  responsibility  for  establishing 
policies  for  the  environmental  protection 
permit  program  and  the  other  respo:islblll- 
ties  of  the  state  will  be  adequately  performed. 

Section  604  authorizes  EPA  to  make  grants 
to  any  local  government  which,  as  a  result 
of  actions  taken  to  implement  the  permit 
program,  has  suffered  a  loss  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  tax  revenues.  Grants  may  be 
made  for  the  tax  year  in  which  the  loss  of 
revenue  first  occurs  and  for  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing two  years,  but.  that  the  grant  for  any 
tax  year  cannot  exceed  the  difference  be- 
tween (1)  the  annual  average  of  all  property 
tax  revenues  received  by  the  local  govern- 
ment In  the  three  years  Immediately  pro- 
ceeding enactment  of  this  title,  and  (2)  the 
actual  property  tax  revenue  received  for  the 
tax  year  in  which  the  tax  loss  first  occurs 
and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  tax  years. 
Grants  can  be  made  only  where  there  has 
been  no  reduction  In  tax  rates  or  tax  assess- 
ment valuation  factors.  Where  there  has  been 
such  a  reduction  In  the  tax  rate  or  the  tax 
assessment  valuation  factors,  EPA  must  use 
the  tax  rate  and  tax  assessment  valuation 
factors  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  loss  of  tax 
revenues  In  determining  the  property  tax 
revenues  which  would  have  been  received  by 
the  local  government. 

Section  605  authorizes  EPA  to  make  grants 
for  the  development  and  revision  of  state- 
wide environmental  protection  permit  pro- 
grams. 

The  grants  may  cover  up  to  75';  of  the 
cost  of  establishing  and  developing  and  up 
to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  maiiitahiing  and 
revising  the  state-wide  environmental  pro- 
tection permit  program.  Grants  can  be  made 
to  political  subdivisions  only  In  those  In- 
stances where  a  state  has  delegated  to  them 
part  or  all  of  its  permit  issuing  functions. 

Section  606  requires  that  Federal  agencies 
(It  having  jurisdiction  over  any  property  or 
facility,  or  (2)  engaged  in  any  activity  re'- 
sulting,  or  which  may  result,  in  development 
of  or  a  change  In  the  use  of  any  land,  must 
comply  with  State  and  local  requirements 
re<;pecting  environmental  protection,  includ- 
ing requirements  that  permits  be  obtained, 
to  the  same  extent  that  any  person  is  subject 
10  such  requirements.  The  President  may 
exempt  any  Federal  activity  only  If  he  de- 
termines it  to  be  in  the  paramount  interest 
of  the  United  States  to  do  so.  However,  no 
ex'inption  can  be  granted  due  to  lack  of 
funds  unless  the  funds  have  been  specifically 
requested  in  the  budget  and  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  appropriate  them.  Exemptions  shall 
be  for  a  period  not  In  excess  of  one  year,  but 
additional  exemptions  may  be  granted  for 
periods  of  not  to  exceed  one  year  upon  the 
President's  making  a  new  determination.  The 
President  must  report  to  Congress  each  Jan- 
uary all  exemptions  granted  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  together  with  his  rea- 
son for  granting  each  of  the  exemptions. 


Section  607  provides  that  nothing  in  this 
title  Is  to  be  construed  to  require  or  atithor- 
Ize  that  any  state  environmental  protection 
permit  program  override  the  authority  of  any 
political  subdivision  of  a  state  to  prohibit 
any  development  within  the  area  of  Its 
Jurisdiction. 

Section  608(ai .  For  tax  loss  reimbursement 
grants  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated SlOO.000.000  for  fi.scal  year  1974.  $100.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1975.  and  $100,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1976. 

(b)  For  state  program  grants  there  Tre  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for 
fiscal  vear  1974.  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  and  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

(c(  For  EPA  administration  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $25,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1975.  and  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

(di  Authorizes  appropriated  sums  to  re- 
main available  until  spent. 

(ei  Give  EPA  authority  to  publish  regula- 
tions necessary  to  implement  the  law. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  ifor  himself 
and  Mr.  J.avits  > : 
S.  794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  extend  its  cover- 
age and  protection  to  employees  of  non- 
profit hospitals,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

COLLICTIVE   BARGAINING  RIGHTS  FOR   EMl'I.OY tES 
OF    NONPROFIT    HOSPITALS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  which  I  believe  is 
vitally  needed  to  remedy  the  denial  of 
collective  bargaining  rights  to  employees 
of  nonprofit  hospitals  which  are  guaran- 
teed to  other  American  workers  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  I  am 
honored  to  be  joined  in  introducing  tliLs 
measure  by  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits". 

The  bill  I  am  offering  is  short  and 
simple.  It  removes  the  present  exclusion 
of  employees  on  nonprofit  private  hos- 
pitals from  the  coverage  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  But  while  it  is  short 
and  simple  in  appearance,  its  impact 
upon  the  livelihood  of  many  of  the  work- 
ers in  nonprofit  private  hospitals  is  great. 
Enactment  of  this  bill  will  assure  these 
workers  the  protection  of  an  orderly  pro- 
cedure to  participate  effectively  in  tlieir 
labor-management  relations,  for  two  and 
a  half  decade.s. 

Testimony  pre.sented  last  Congress  be- 
fore the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare on  legislation  iH.R.  11357)  to  obtain 
this  protection  for  employees  of  non- 
profit hospitals  presented  strong  argu- 
ments for  this  measure. 

It  dramatized  the  plight  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  working  for  nonprofit 
hospitals  without  the  protection  and 
without  the  benefit  of  group  representa- 
tion in  labor  negotiations  with  their  em- 
ployeis  while  the  right  of  employees  of 
proprietary  hospitals  are  protected  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

I  have  always  supported  the  rights  of 
workers  to  bargain  collectively  through 
a  union  they  choose,  with  their  em- 
ployers. 

Without  .'iuch  protections,  workers  have 
little  recourse  but  to  depend  on  the 
benevolence  of  their  employers  to  pro- 
vide adequate  pay. 

FundamenLally,  this  principle  Is 
ecjually  applicable  to  hospital  employees 


with  respect  to  the  application  of  NLRA 
protections.  I  see  no  reason  to  differen- 
tiate between  proprietary  hospitals  and 
nonprofit  hospitals.  The  services  pro- 
vided by  each  are  the  same  and  the  de- 
mands made  upon  the  employees  are  tlie 
same.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  man- 
ner of  distribution  of  the  revenues. 

Tims.  I  leel  it  is  an  inequitable  dis- 
tinction that  provides  NLRA  protection 
for  the  collective-bargaining  efforts  of 
employees  of  one  type  of  hospital  while 
the  collective-bargaining  efforts  of  the 
employees  of  nonprofit  hospitals  are  not 
protected.  I  feel  tliat  we  should  protect 
them  all;  that  we  should  support  the 
right  of  all  hospital  workers  to  barpain 
collectively  with  their  employers. 

In  tlie  six-county  area  around  Los 
Angeles  there  are  243  hospitals.  70  per- 
cent of  whicli  are  nonprofit.  These  non- 
profit ho.spitals  employ  more  than  43.326 
men  and  women.  Nationally,  more  tlian 
1.427,000  workers  in  3.600  hospitals- 
half  of  the  hospitals  in  the  Nation — are 
pre.sently  denied  the  right  to  bargain 
collectively  under  NLRB  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  George  Hardy,  international  pres- 
ident of  the  Service  Employees  Interna- 
tional Union,  AFL-CIO.  before  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Labor  at  hearings 
during  the  second  session  of  the  92d  Con- 
press  on  H.R.  11357.  a  House-passed  bill 
to  bring  nonprofit  hospitals  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  te.'^ti- 
mony  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  of  George  Hardy 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  George  Hardy,  inier- 
national  president  of  Service  Employees  In- 
tcriinlional  Union,  AFL-CIO.  We  represent 
a  half-million  members  in  the  .service  in- 
dustries. 

Among  our  members,  we  represent  more 
than  125,000  workers  in  the  health-care  field. 
These  workers  and  many  thousands  of  other 
workers  are  told  that  despite  the  fact  that 
the  employees  of  almost  every  other  non- 
profit institution  are  covered  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  including  nonprofit 
nursing  homes  and  employees  of  nonprofit 
colleges,  the.se  workers  in  nonprofit  hoispitals 
cannot  use  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  procedures. 

The  bill  before  your  commiiiee.  H.R.  11357, 
merely  deletes  this  exclusion. 

Employers  of  nonprofit  ho.spital  employees 
are  not  required  by  law  to  recognize  or  bar- 
gain with  organizations  such  as  Senice  Em- 
ployees International  Union  representing 
such  employees. 

In  many  instances,  hospitals  hiue  volun- 
tarily chosen  to  recogiuze  and  bargain  with 
a  union.  When  the  hospital  employers  re- 
fuse however,  employees  are  often  forced  to 
strike;  not  for  belter  wases  or  conditions  or 
fringe  benefits,  but  merely  to  obtain  reco^'- 
nition.  If  the  bill  before  us  becomes  law.  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  all  others  involved, 
will  bene/it  therefrom. 

We  have  .'xperienced  many  recognition 
strikes  in  attempting  to  represent  the  work- 
ers in  nonprofit  hospitals.  We  have  surceedrd 
in  gaining  recognition  as  the  result  of  tnanv 
strikes;  and  sometimes.  It  takes  a  very  long 
time. 

In  Cleveland  a  few  years  ago.  our  local 
tuiion  oreanizcd  the  450  workers  at  Saini 
Lukes  Methodist  Hospital.  We  then  asked 
the  hospital  to  recognize  us  as  the  legliimatc 
repre-eniaiive  of  these  workers. 

The  hospital  administrator  refused  to  sit 
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ilown  with  U8.  When  we  strike  a  hospital  In 
case  such  as  this,  we  advertise  to  all 
]  latients  and  doctors  and  everybody  Involved 

>rlor  to  the  strike  that  there  Is  going  to  be 

I  strike.  We  did  this  at  Saint  Luke's  Meth- 

di=t  Hospital. 

It  necessary,  we  even  furnish  ambulances 
•  o  remove  any  patients  that  should  be  moved 

ut  of  the  hospital.  When  we  are  forced  to 
^Lrike,  we  don't  say,  "All  right,  we  will  strike 

ou  tomorrow  mornmg,"  but  we  give  ample 
;;ot;ce  and  generally  put  a  sign  In  front  of 
1  he  hospital  giving  the  Information  exactly 

,hen  the  strike  will  take  place. 

We  were  finally  forced  to  strike  Saint  Ltike's 
:  or  recognition  and  this  strike  lasted  1 1 
:  nonths. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  11  mouths, 
lllayor  Stokes  promised  i>£issage  of  a  collective 
1  argalnlng  ordinance  for  nonprofit  hospitals; 

nd  Saint  Luke's  finally  recognized  our  local 

I  inlon. 
We  also  had  another  strike  for  recognition 

Ih  1969  that  lasted  33  months.  This  one  was 

I I  Ingleside  Hospital  In  Cleveland.  There 
A  rere  strikes  for  recognition  at  the  famous 
<  edars  of  Lebanon  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles, 
1  he  Wesley  Memorial  Hospital  In  Chicago, 
(  nd  at  many  other  hospitals. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  Is  a  simple  matter 
df  Justice  that  the  employees  of  nonprofit 
1  ospltals  should  be  permitted  to  use  the  pro- 
ijections  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Hospital  employees  should  no  longer  be 
denied  the  same  legal  rights  as  employees  in 
qther  industries. 

Coverage  under  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional LAbor  Relations  Act  would  provide  a 
J  eaccful  method  for  employees  to  obtain 
I  ecognltion  from  their  employer. 

As  you  know,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  James 
Sodgson,  said  in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Per- 
)  ins  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
ifiittee  on  July  19,  1972: 

In  many  Instances,  lack  of  ground  rules 
Ibr  union  recognition  and  collective  bar- 
(aining  In  this  sector  has  resulted  In  uncon- 
trolled tests  of  strength  in  which  the  public 
well  as  the  parties  sufler  heavily.  These 
lisues  will  continue  to  arise  probably  with 
1  jcreasing  frequency.  It  is  far  better  that 
ttiey  should  be  resolved  through  the  orderly 
I  rocedures  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 


Act  than  through  bitter  and  wasteful  con- 
frontations." 

The  exemption  has  not  prevented  organiza- 
tion when  employees  have  wished  to  organize. 
H.R.  11357  will  eliminate  the  major  cause  for 
strikes  aflecting  hospitals  that  take  place  on 
giound.s  of  failure  to  grant  recognition. 

We  urge  your  committee  to  report  this  bill 
favorably. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Hardy's  testimony  shows  clearly  that 
NLRA  coverage  of  non-profit  hospital 
employees  will  be  of  ultimate  benefit  to 
the  hospitals,  employees  and,  most  im- 
portant, the  patients  involved. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  close  by 
urging  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
this  legislation.  I  believe  it  is  a  vital 
remedy  for  the  denial  of  basic  rights  to 
employees  of  non-profit  hospitals  that 
are  guaranteed  to  other  American  work- 
ers under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  It  offers  them  simple  justice  iia  secur- 
ing the  full  benefits  of  our  economic  and 
social  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  794 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represeiitatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2(2)  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  any  corpora- 
tion or  association  operating  a  hospital,  if 
no  jjftrt  of  the  net  earnings  Inures  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  In- 
dividual." 


By  Mr.  PELL   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Eagleton,    Mr.    Mondale,    Mr. 
Taft,  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  795.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Himiani- 
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ties  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  reference  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee a  bill  which  will  extend  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Himianities  for  a  period  of  3  years  at 
S200  million  for  fiscal  1974,  $300  million 
for  fiscal  1975,  and  $400  million  for  fiscal 
1976. 

As  chairman,  since  its  inception,  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Arts  and 
Humanities  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  it  has  been 
my  good  forttme  to  see  the  concept  of 
Federal  support  for  the  arts  and  humani- 
ties  become  a  reality.  Initially,  through 
passage  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  in  1965, 
and,  with  its  subsequent  reauthorization 
on  two  separate  occasions,  this  type  of 
Federal  endeavor  has  gathered  Increas- 
ing congressional  support.  Since  1965, 
the  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  first  under 
the  direction  of  Roger  Stevens  and  then 
Miss  Nancy  Hanks,  and  the  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  first  under  Henry 
Allen  Moc,  then  Barnaby  Keeney  and 
then  Ronald  Berman,  have  grown  into 
viable  institutions  fully  meeting  the 
expectations  of  we  who  drafted  the  orig- 
inal legislation. 

Since  1965,  the  endowments  have 
grown  in  both  authorizations  and 
appropriatioxxs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  showing  the  history  of 
authorizations  and  appropriations 
through  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Himianities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


HISTORY  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  APPROPRIATIONS  THROUGH  FISCAL  YEAR  1973-NATIONAl  FOUNDATION  ON  THE  ARTS  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 


Arts 


Humani  iies 


Authori- 
zation 


Appfo- 
priation 


Authori- 
zation 


Appro- 
priation 


}  seal  1966: 

Proiram_ . J5.000,000        $2,500,000        J5,  000,  000  J2,  50C,  OtX) 

FuiMls  to  match  private 
donations 2,250,000  34,3C«         5,000,000 


Subtotal. 


rtscall967: 

Proframs 

Slate  councils 

Fundt  to  match  piiv»te 
donations 


7,250  000 

2.  534.  308 

10.  000, 000 

2.  500, 000 

5.000,000 
2,750,000 

4,  000, 000 
2,  OCO,  COO  :. 

1.965.692 

5,000.000 

2,000,000 

2,  250. 000 

5.000.000 

106, 278 

10, 000. 000 

7.965,692 

10. 000, 000 

2, 106.  278 

If  seal  1968; 

Profi  am 

State  councils 

Funds  to  match  private 
donations 


5.000.000 

2,  750,  000 


4.500.000 

2,  ClOO,  000 


5, 000,  OOO 


3,500,000 


Subtotal. 


it'cal  1969; 

Program 

State  councils 

Funds  to  match  pnvate 
donations 


2,  250,  000 

674,  291 

5,  000,  OOO 

325, 257 

10,  OOO,  000 

7,174.291 

loooaooo 

3,  82S,  257 

6.000  000 
2, 000,  COO 

3,70r,000 
1,700,000  : 

2, 356, 875 

8. 000, 000 

3,  700. 000 

3,  375,  OCO 

3, 375,  OOO 

1,262,473 

Subtotal 11,375,000 


7,756,875        11,375,000 


4, 962,  473 


6,  500.  000 
2,500,000 


4.  250.  COO 
2,  000,  OCO 


9,000.000 


6, 050.  000 


liscal  1970; 

Program. 

Stale  councils 

Fun<ls  to  match  privale  doni- 
twns 3,375,000         2,000,000         3,375.000  2,000,000 

8.  050,  COO 


Subtotal 12,375,000 


8,250,000       12,375.000 


Alts 


Humanities 


Authori- 
zation 


Appro- 
priation 


Authori- 
zation 


Appro- 
priation 


Fiscal  1971: 

Program -;    $12,875,000 

Stale  councils 4,125,000 

Funds  to  match  private  dona- 
tions         3,000,000 


$8,465,000      $17,000,000 
4,125,000 


$11,060,000 
2, 500, 000         3, 000. 000  2,  500, 000 


Subtotal 20,000,000       15,090,000       20,000,000 


13.560.000 


26,  500,  000         24,  500,  COO 


Fiscal  1972; 

Program 21,000,000        20,750,000 

Slalecouncils 5,500,000  5,500,000 

Funds  to  match  private  dona- 
tions   3.500,000         3,500,0M         3,500.000  3,500,000 


Subtotal. 


30.000.000        29,750,000        30,000.000  28,000,000 


35,  500,  000         34,  500, 000 


Fiscal  1973: 

Program .-      28.625.000        27.825,000 

Statecouncils .;        6.875,000  6,875,000 

Funds  to  match  private  dona- 
tions  „■       4,500,000         3,500,000         4,500,000  3.500,000 


Subtotal 40,000,000        38,200,000       40,000,000         38,000,000 


Total -    141,000,000 

Private  donations ..: 

Total,  Office  of  Education 

Transfer,  National  Museum  Act 
funds 


116,721,166 

16,  548,  548 

1, 000, 000 

100,000 


143,  750, 000 


101.004,008 

13,194,000 

1,000,000 

100,000 


Total,  available  for  obliga- 
tion  


134, 369, 714 


115.298,008 
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The  arts  and  humanities  program  is 
aimed  at  helping  to  create  a  climate  In 
which  these  two  most  important  and  re- 
lated cultural  areas  may  flourish.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Arts  Endowment  and  the 
Humanities  Endowment  have  made  great 
progress  in  fostering  this  climate. 

■When  we  consider  the  lack  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's support  for  the  arts  and  its 
relative  paucity  of  emphasis  on  the  hu- 
manities and  on  the  contributions  of 
our  Nation's  scholars  prior  to  enactment 
of  this  legislation  in  1965,  and  when  we 
look  at  the  wide  variety  of  programs  both 
endowments— guided  by  their  eminently 
qualified  private  citizens  councils — have 
initiated,  we  can  see  how  much  this  leg- 
islation has  advanced  our  Nation's  well- 
being. 

Young  artists  and  scholars  have  been 
aided,  the  more  established  ones  have 
been  given  national  recognition  and  en- 
couragement to  pursue  their  work,  in- 
novative programs  have  stemmed  from 
the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  two 
coimcils  and  from  the  leadership  the 
chairmen  have  provided.  Great  art  or- 
ganizations in  dire  financial  need  have 
been  assisted  or  rescued  and  given  new 
ability  to  continue  and  improve.  Match- 
ing grant  principles  of  funding  have 
served  to  engender  new  sources  of  pri- 
vate support  and  are  responsible  for  new 
partnerships  between  Government  and 
the  cultural  community. 

Before  this  law  came  into  being,  only 
a  handful  of  States  had  any  sort  of  pro- 
gram to  support  the  arts.  Now  each  State 
has  an  established  State  ait  agency, 
growing  through  matching  Federal  funds 
and  bringing  increasing  encouragement 
to  the  development  of  the  arts  at  com- 
munity and  local  levels;  and  the  Hu- 
manities Endowment  Is  also  working  with 
the  States  in  regional  areas. 

Private  citizen  groups  throughout  the 
counti"y  have  lauded  this  whole  program 
as  being  of  essential  and  central  value 
to  our  Nation's  future. 

As  the  Senate  sponsor  of  the  original 
arts  and  himianities  legislation,  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  forecast  such  possibilities, 
and  il  has  been  my  pleasure  to  see  them 
come  at  least  to  partial  fruition. 

Indeed,  we  have  witnessed  the  genesis 
and  growth  of  the  climate  we  sought  to 
help  create.  Though  "the  quality  of  life" 
is  an  often  used  phrase,  it  is  at  the  very 
basis  of  this  legislation.  Only  in  such  a 
climate  can  our  artists  and  scholars  best 
contribute  their  talents  to  our  people. 
And  It  is  in  terms  of  this  climate  that  we 
should  think  of  our  bicentennial — ^not 
just  as  a  goal  In  itself,  but  as  a  spring- 
board toward  the  third  century  of  our 
Nation's  life  and  future  centuries.  In  my 
view,  only  in  these  terms  does  an  actual 
bicentennial  celebration  relate  to  the 
long-range  work  of  the  arts  and 
humanities  program. 

If  a  climate  for  the  encouragement  of 
our  cultural  well-being  has  been  so  as- 
sisted, and  if  it  has  grown  in  meaning 
and  effectiveness — as  I  so  strongly  be- 
lieve it  has — now  it  should  be  allowed  to 
advance  toward  its  full  potentials,  so  that 
we  can  truly  take  om*  place  among  the 
leading  civilizations  of  the  world,  which 
throughout  history  have  considered  that 
these  cultural  areas  have  an  abiding  im- 


portance and  value.  History  has  judged 
leading  civilizations  in  these  terms,  and 
hlstoi-y  will  judge  our  own  civilization  as 
it  further  develops  in  this  fashion. 

Let  me  say  In  particular  that  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  Senator  Javits  is 
cosponsoring  this  legislation.  He  was  a 
pioneer  In  this  area  long  before  I  became 
involved  myself.  As  we  do  now,  he  and  I 
have  joined  together  in  tiie  past,  and  at 
the  Inception  of  this  legislation,  to  make 
possible  the  creation  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities program  and  to  reauthorize  its 
advancement. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  some 
thought  has  been  given  to  utilizing  the 
services  of  both  the  Humanities  and  Arts 
Endowments  In  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration. I  win  not  at  this  time  go  into  the 
shortcomings  of  the  present  Bicentennial 
CommLsslon.  These  are  known  to  us  all. 
I  do  feel  that  an  attempt  to  Involve  the 
endowments  directly  In  the  funding  of 
the  bicentennial  program  could  well  be 
detrimental  to  their  basic  programs.  Put 
simply,  I  would  hate  to  see  them  tar- 
nished by  the  same  brush  that  has  so 
sullied  the  reputation  of  the  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  and  confused  planintj 
to  date. 

What  is  more  important  is  the  long- 
range  effect  which  such  an  action  can 
have  on  the  endowments.  I  believe  that 
the  funding  of  specific  commemorative 
celebrations  could  well  conflict  with  the 
goal  of  the  endowments,  namely  the  en- 
couragement of  long-range  quality  in 
their  respective  fields.  We  must  admit 
that  a  bicentennial  celebration  carries 
Implicitly  with  It  the  burden  of  some  po- 
litical interest  and  possibly  preset  alloca- 
tion of  funds  to  each  State  or  area — an 
approach  inconsistent  with  the  history 
and  purpose  of  the  endowments. 

How  do  we  balance  a  specialized  ap- 
proach to  a  bicentennial  celebration  with 
the  quest  for  quality  of  the  endowments? 
I  expect  to  explore  the  question  of  the 
endowments'  participation  in  funding  of 
the  bicentennial  activity  during  hearings 
on  this  legislation. 

In  any  event,  I  am  opposed  to  the  use 
of  funds  authorized  and  appropriated  for 
the  regular  purposes  of  the  endowments, 
in  ways  inconsistent  with  thase  broad 
and  long-range  purposes.  In  my  view, 
any  funds  utilized  for  a  bicentennial  cele- 
bration should  come  from  a  separate  au- 
thorization snd  appropriation. 


By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  796.  A  bill  to  improve  museum 
services.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing at  this  time  the  Museum 
Services  Act.  The  arts  and  humanities 
endowments  have  done  an  outstanding 
job  sei-vicing  museums  within  the  limited 
scope  that  the  enabling  legislation  allows, 
but  I  believe  that  the  problems  of 
museums  are  so  extensive  and  varied 
that  a  separate  program  should  be  in- 
stituted for  them. 

Presently  museums  are  eligible  for 
funds  from  several  Federal  Government 
sources.  The  Smithsonian  Institution, 
under  the  National  Museum  Act,  provides 
technical    assistance,    a   function    it    Is 


uniquely  qualified  to  fulfill.  Tho.'^e  of  us 
who  have  studied  the  problems  con- 
fronted by  museums  believe  that  the  arts 
and  humanities  endowments  should  not. 
given  their  limited  scope  and  funding, 
utilize  tho.'-e  funds  for  bricks  and  mortar, 
for  renovation,  new  construction — for 
physical  facilities  for  museums. 

The  proposed  Museum  Services  Act 
will  provide  an  across-the-board  pro- 
gram of  support  .such  as  is  no'A-  available 
to  libraries.  This  assistance  would  be- 
come tiie  ba.se  for  a  variety  of  support- 
ive programs  of  es.seniial  value  to  oui" 
Nation's  mu.^eums. 

From  m.v  first  years  in  this  body.  I 
have  seen  the  concept  of  Federal  aid  to 
the  arts  and  humanities  grow  from  an 
idea  to  a  viable,  publicly  supported, 
quality  program,  as  I  have  outlined  pre- 
viously. Yet.  eveiT  stud>'  concerned  with 
the  future  of  our  Nation's  cultural  activi- 
ties reports  that  tiiey  remain  in  danger. 
Our  per  capita  expenditure  for  this  tyr>e 
of  program  compares  luifavorably  with 
other  civilized  nations.  Wlien  we  consider 
the  gross  national  i>roduct  of  this  coun- 
try, the  portion  devoted  to  ilie  support  of 
cultural  activities  is  minimal. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  to- 
day will  not  meet  the  underlying  finan- 
cial stress  being  faced  by  the  cultural 
community.  It  will,  however,  provide  an 
increased  level  of  support  throughout 
the  Nation  and  perhaps  what  Ls  more 
important,  maintain,  and  increase  the 
climate  which  will  be  conducive  to  the 
development  of  our  cultural  growth. 


By  Mr.  BEALL  tfor  himself.  Mr. 

Case.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Domi- 

NicK.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Fannin. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Gravel.  Mr. 

Hatfield,   Mr.   Humphrey,   Mr. 

Javits.  Mr.  Mathlas,  Mr.  Met- 

calf,   Mr.   Randolph,   and   Mr. 

Scott  of  Pennsylvania » : 
S.  797.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  a  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion system  between  Washington.  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Annapolis.  Md..  and  a 
high-speed  marine  vessel  transportation 
system  between  the  Baltimore- Annapolis 
area  In  Maryland  and  the  Yorktown- 
Williamsburg-Norfolk  area  in  Virginia, 
and  to  authorize  the  con.struction  of  .>-ucli 
system  if  such  study  demonstrates  their 
feasibility.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

BICENTI  NNI.\L     ADVANCED    TECHNOLOT.T     TRANS- 

rORfATION    SVSTKM    DtMONSTRATION    .^CT 

Mr.  BEALL  Mr  President,  along  with 
14  other  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  intro- 
duce the  Bicentennial  Advanced  Tech- 
nology Transportation  S.vstem  Demon- 
stration Act.  Senators  cosponsoring  this 
measure  with  me  are:  Case,  Cranston. 
DoMiNicK,  Eagleton.  Fannin,  Golf-- 
WATER,  Gravel,  Hatfield,  Humphrey. 
Javiis,  Mathias.  Metcalf,  Randolph,  and 
Scott  of  Pcnnsyhania. 

This  bill,  identical  to  S.  4023.  intro- 
duced on  September  25  of  last  year,  would 
authorize  the  Secretai-y  of  Transporta- 
tion to  undertake  a  feasibility  study  of  a 
combined  and  coordinated  land  and 
water  transportation  system  consisting  of 
a  tracked  air  cusliion  vehicle,  or  other 
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hirh-speed  ground  transportation  sys- 
teii,  operating  between  the  Baltimore- 
Arnapolis  area  in  Maryland  and  the 
Yc  rktown-Williamsburg-Norfolk  in  Vir- 
giria.  The  feasibility  study,  which  is  to 
be  completed  no  later  than  9  montJis 
afier  enactment,  will  determine  the 
fersibility,  social  advisability,  economic 
im  jact,  and  economic  practicability  of 
thi  marine  and  land  transportation 
syi  tern. 

During  this  investigation,  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  Transportation  is  expected  to 
consult  closely  with  the  State  and  local 
go  emments. 

'"his  demonstration  futuristic  trans- 
po;  tation  system  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
ana  will  provide  the  highest  visibility 
foq  advanced  intermodal  transportation 
available  to  large  numbers  of 
at  high  speed.  At  the  same  time, 
vill  link  these  most  historical  signif- 
ica  it  areas  of  our  country  with  the  time 
;he  bicentennial  celebration. 

.  President,  on  December  7,  1972, 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Surface 
TrAnsportation  held  an  all  day  hearing 
this  proposal.  I  want  to  thank  Chair- 
ma  i  MAcrrDSON;  Senator  Cotton,  the 
rar  king  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mi'  tee ;  and  Senator  Hartke,  the  chair- 
ma  a  of  the  Surface  Transportation  Sub- 
corimittee,  for  scheduling  the  hearing. 
I  a  so  want  to  thank  Tom  Allison,  com- 
mii  tee  counsel,  for  his  outstanding  help 
an(  1  assistance.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
presiding  over  this  hearing  which  indi- 
cated strong  and  broad  support  for  the 
prcposal  and  emphasized  the  necessity 
for  prompt  action  by  the  Congress  if  this 
f  ut  iristic  transportation  system  were  go- 
ing} to  be  in  place  by  the  bicentennial. 

was  aware  of  the  time  problem  when 
th€J  bill  was  initially  introduced.  That  is 
wh  T  I  drafted  the  original  bill,  not  only 
to  authorize  the  feasibility  study,  but 
als(  >  to  authorize  the  construction  of  the 
sys«m,  if  the  study  demonstrated  its 
fea  iibility  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans - 
poi  tation  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  all  or  part  of  the  system. 

believe  this  procedure  is  necessary 
beciuse  of  the  time  problem.  Congress. 
of  ourse,  would  have  the  final  say,  fol- 
low Ing  the  completion  of  the  feasibility 
stupy,  through  the  appropriations  proc- 


Ikst  summer,  the  Washington  area  on 
r  umber  of  occasions  suCfered  under  a 
blanket  of  pollution.  Fortunately,  to  the 
relief  of  the  area  residents,  nature 
to  our  rescue  and  the  pollution  was 
pushed  away.  In  addition,  traffic  conges- 
continues  to  plague  our  citizens  as 
inch  their  way  to  work  each  day. 
combination  of  pollution  and  con- 
here,  and  in  other  metropolitan 
;,  are  daily  reminders  of  the  desper- 
need  to  accelerate  the  Nation's  search 
alternatives  and  better  methods  of 
moving  citizens,  particularly  in  popula- 
centers. 
>^so,  in  3  years  the  Nation  will  cele- 
its  200th  birthday.  During  this  bi- 
cen^nnial  observation,  over  40  million 
visi^rs  are  expected  to  come  to  the 
Nations  Capital  area.  I  believe  the  bi- 
centennial event  and  the  transporta- 
needs  of  the  Nation  combine  to  give 
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us  a  imique  opportunity  to  create  a  trans- 
portation showplace  that  will  provide  the 
many  visitors  to  the  Capital  area  with 
an  exciting  means  of  seeing  the  historical 
cities  and  sights  of  the  region,  as  well  as 
the  opportunity  to  provide  a  practical 
demonstration  of  a  technology  advanced 
intermodal  transportation  system  which 
will  attract  national  and  international 
attention  and  recognition  and  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  its  leadership  in  the  world 
of  tomorrow. 

Historically,  transportation  has  not 
only  played  an  important  role  in  the 
development  of  this  Nation,  but  has  also 
figured  importantly  in  major  world  expo- 
sitions throughout  the  last  of  the  cen- 
tury, particularly  when  the  definitions 
broadened  as  it  should  be  to  include  the 
provision  for  transportation  arteries  suf- 
ficient to  handle  the  traffic  generated  by 
the  world  expxjsition. 

A  study  of  such  major  world  exposi- 
tions indicate  that  numerous  permanent 
facilities  were  designed  and  constructed 
in  time  to  serve  these  events  and  they 
then  became  integral  features  of  the 
areas  transportation  network.  As  early 
as  1885,  the  world  renowned  Champs 
d'Elysses  was  massively  redesigned  and 
enlarged  to  service  the  Paris  Fair  of 
that  year.  More  recently,  the  1962  Seattle 
Fair  brought  a  successful  monorail  sys- 
tem to  that  city.  The  monorail  was  im- 
mensely successful  as  a  public  attrac- 
tion and  service,  so  that  its  full  cost  of 
construction,  $3.5  million  was  amortized 
during  the  exposition.  Today  the  mono- 
rail remains  as  a  link  and  an  attraction, 
primarily  benefiting  tourist  and  conven- 
tion attendees  who  use  the  Seattle  cen- 
ter facilities.  The  1967  Montreal  Expo 
resulted  in  an  entirely  new  metro  being 
completed  and  the  1968  Mexico  City 
Olympic  games  served  as  a  catalyst  for 
the  installation  of  a  new  subway  system 
and  highways.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
the  significant  "spillovers "  from  these 
events,  and  all  still  remain  to  serve  the 
people  of  their  respective  cities.  The  re- 
cent Transpo  indicated  the  public  and 
Nation's  interest  in  transportation. 

Few  would  deny  that  we  desperately 
need  breakthroughs  in  the  transporta- 
tion area.  A  tracked  air  cushion  vehicle 
operating  between  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia area  and  Annapolis  in  conjunction 
with  a  high-speed  marine  vessel  between 
the  Baltimore -Annapolis  area  and  the 
V/illiamsburg  area  will  permit  American 
citizens  and  our  many  foreign  visitors  to 
travel  in  the  transportation  of  tomorrow 
to  the  historical  sights  of  this  region, 
after  which  they  will  be  allowed  to  walk 
in  and  enjoy  the  rich  history  and  herit- 
age of  this  Nation. 

Our  forefathers  in  1776  thought  "big" 
in  terms  of  their  "vision"  for  this  Nation. 
It  behooves  us  nearly  200  years  later  to 
have  the  same  vision  and  the  same  imagi- 
nations. I  believe  that  the  demonstration 
of  a  transportation  system  of  tomorrow 
is  a  project  that  will  capture  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  American  public  and  not 
only  serve  as  a  practical  and  exciting 
means  of  moving  many  bicentennial 
visitors,  but  also  help  to  catapult  trans- 
portation into  the  21st  century. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Commerce 


Committee  and  the  Congress  will  take 
early  and  favorable  action  on  this  meas- 
ure, for  time  is  of  essence  If  we  are  to 
complete  the  project  by  the  bicentennial. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record.  Also, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  more 
detailed  statement  I  made  last  year  when 
I  introduced  this  same  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  797 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bicentennial  Ad- 
vanced Technology  Transportation  System 
Demonstration  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
the  millions  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  nations  who  will  visit  the  Na- 
tional Capital  area  during  the  Bicentennial  of 
American  Independence  celebration  with  a 
pleasant,  efficient,  and  unique  way  of  seeing 
the  historic  cities  and  sights  of  such  area 
and  providing  practical  demonstrations  of 
technologically  advanced  transportation  sys- 
tems which  will  attract  national  and  inter- 
national attention  and  recognition  and 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  its  leadership  In  the 
world  of  tomorrow,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  make  an  Investigation  and  study  for  the 
purposes  of  determining  the  feaslbUity, 
social  advisability,  environmental  Impact, 
and  economic  practicability  of  (1)  a  tracked 
air-cushioned  vehicle  or  other  high-speed 
ground  transportation  system  between  Wash- 
ington, District  of  Columbia,  and  Annapolis, 
Maryland,  with  appropriate  intermediate 
stops,  and  (2)  a  surface  effect  vessel  or  other 
high-speed  marine  transportation  system  be- 
tween the  Baltimore-Annapolis  area  in  Mary- 
land and  the  Yorktown-WUllamsburg-Nor- 
folk  area  in  Virginia. 

(b)  In  conducting  such  investigation  and 
study,  the  Secretary — 

(1)  shall  consult  with  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  local,  and  District  of  Columbia  agen- 
cies: and 

(2)  may  enter  Into  contracts  or  other 
agreements  with  public  or  private  agencies, 
institutions,  organizations,  corporations,  or 
individuals  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
529;  41  U.S.C.  5). 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  report  the  results  of 
such  Investigation  and  study  together  with 
his  recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  no  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  If  after  carrying  out  the  Investiga- 
tion and  study  pursuant  to  section  2,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  recommends  the 
establishment  of  either  the  transportation 
system  described  In  subsection  (a)(1)  or 
(a)  (2)  of  such  section  or  both  such  systems, 
he  may.  to  the  extent  funds  are  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  enter  Into 
such  contracts  and  other  arrangements  as 
necessary  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  such  system  or  systems,  except  that  the 
system  described  In  such  subsection  (a)(1) 
may  not  be  constructed  unless  the  State  of 
Maryland  furnishes  the  necessary  rights-of- 
way,  to  the  extent  such  rights-of-way  are 
presently  owned  by  such  State  within  exist- 
ing highway  alinements  or  acquired  by  such 
State  with  funds  authorized  under  this  Act 
and  determined  usable  for  such  system  by 
the  Secretary  of  TranspMtatlon. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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[From  the  Congression.^i,  Record, 
Sept.  25,  19721 

By  Mr.  BEAIiL.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  a  high-speed  ground  transporta- 
tion system  between  Washington,  D.C..  and 
Annapolis,  Md.,  and  a  high-speed  marine 
vessel  transportation  system  between  the 
Baltimore-Annapolis  area  in  Maryland  and 
the  Yorktown-WilUamsburg-Norfolk  area  In 
Virginia,  and  to  authorize  the  construction 
of  such  systems  if  such  study  demonstrates 
their  feasibility.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  for  myself  and 
14  other  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  introduce 
the  Bicentennial  Advanced  Technology 
Transportation  System  Demonstration  Act. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  undertake  a  feasibility  study 
of  a  combined  and  coordinated  land  and 
water  transportation  system  consisting  of  a 
tracked  air  cushion  vehicle  (TACV),  or  other 
high-speed  ground  transportation  system, 
operating  between  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
Annapolis,  Md.,  and  a  surface  effect  ship, 
or  other  high-speed  marine  transportation 
system,  operating  between  the  Baltimore- 
Annapolis  area  in  Maryland  and  the  York- 
town-Wllliamsb\irg-Norfolk  area  In  Virginia. 
This  demonstration  project  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  area  will  provide  the  highest  visibility 
for  the  type  of  advanced  intermodal  trans- 
portation systems  available  to  move  large 
numbers  of  people  at  high  speeds. 

At  the  same  time  It  will  link  these  most 
historically  significant  areas  of  our  country 
at  the  time  of  the  bicentennial  celebration. 
Since  time  Is  of  the  essence  If  this  Innova- 
tive transportation  system  Is  to  be  opera- 
tional for  the  bicentennial  observances,  the 
bin  also  authorizes  the  construction  of  the 
system  if  the  study  demonstrates  its  feasi- 
bility, and  if  the  Secretary  recommends  the 
establishment  of  all  or  part  of  the  system. 
The  study,  which  Is  to  be  completed  no  later 
than  9  months  after  the  bill's  enactment, 
will  determine  the  feasibility,  social  advisa- 
bility, environmental  Impact,  and  economic 
practicability  of  the  vehicles. 

During  this  Investigation  study,  the  Sec- 
retary Is  expected  to  consult  with  the  appro- 
priate State  and  local  governments.  Since 
Maryland  would  be  heavily  involved  and  has 
already  expressed  Its  Interest  and  support  for 
this  project.  Maryland  certainly  should  be 
consulted  each  step  along  the  way  In  Its  de- 
velopment. I  hasten  to  point  out  that  al- 
though construction  is  authorized  if  the 
study  proves  the  project's  feasibility.  Con- 
gress would  still  have  the  final  say  through 
the  appropriations  process. 

The  Washington  area  this  summer  on  a 
number  of  occasions  has  suffered  under  a 
blanket  of  pollution  resulting  in  a  number 
of  "emergency  alerts"  for  the  area.  Each  oc- 
casion, the  pollution  was  pushed  away  to  the 
great  relief  of  the  area's  residents.  In  addi- 
tion, traffic  congestion  continues  to  plague 
our  citizens  as  they  inch  their  way  to  and 
from  work.  Both  these  pollution  incidents 
and  the  daily  highway  congestion  drive  home 
the  need  to  accelerate  our  search  for  alter- 
native and  better  ways  of  moving  citizens, 
particularly  In  metropolitan  areas. 

In  4  years  the  Nation  will  celebrate  its 
200th  birthday.  During  this  bicentennial  cele- 
bration the  Washington  area  will  play  host  to 
millions  of  Americans  and  foreign  visitors 
who  wUl  come  to  the  Capitol  City. 

The  bicentennial  events  and  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  the  Nation  combine  to  give  us 
a  unique  opportunity  to  create  a  transporta- 
tion showplace  that  will  provide  the  many 
Msltors  to  the  Capitol  area  with  an  exciting 
meana  of  seeing  the  historical  cities  and 
sights  of  the  region,  as  weU  as  the  opportu- 
nity to  provide  a  practical  demonstration  of 
a  technologically  advanced  transportation 
system  which  will  attract  national  and  in- 
ternational attention  and  recognition  and 


demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  Its  leadership  in  the 
world  of  tomorrow. 

The  principal  focus  of  the  high-speed 
ground  transportation  system  study  Ijetween 
the  Nation's  Capitol  and  Maryland's  charm- 
ing Capitol  of  Annapolis  will  be  the  tracked 
air  cushioned  vehicle — TACV — although  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  examine  the  leosi- 
biliiy  of  other  surface  trausportaiion  sys- 
tems as  lie  deems  desirable. 

Tlie  T.^CV  is  an  electrically  powered,  high- 
speed venic!e  capable  of  speeds  150  miles  per 
liour  or  more  and  has  a  passenger  capacity 
of  60  or  more.  The  TACV  vehicle  has  two 
power  or  propulsion  systems.  The  first  forces 
air  downward  against  a  fixed  track  and  Is  a 
levitation  device  which  allows  the  vehicle 
to  float  a  fraction  of  an  Inch  above  ilio 
guldeway.  Ihls  enables  the  vehicle  to  have 
a  cushioned,  virtually  vibration-free  opera- 
tion. The  second  power  system  pro',  ides  the 
forward  thrust.  The  TACV  vehicle  can  oper- 
ate on  a  fixed  track  on  a  guldeway  which  can 
be  located  at  ground  level:  raised  as  witli  a 
viaduct  or  pylons;   or  below  ground. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  and 
tlie  otlier  transportation  agencies  around  liie 
world  are  placing  great  emphasis  on  llie  de- 
velopment of  the  TACV  as  the  ground  ve- 
hicle of  the  future.  The  French  developed  the 
initial  technology  and  have  one  70  .se.it  ve- 
hicle In  operation  and  a  13-mile  viaduct  test 
track  near  Orleans.  A  number  of  American 
firms  are  developing  prototypes  and  the 
United  States  Is  presently  constructing  a 
TACV  test  site  in  Pueblo,  Colo. 

The  technology  for  the  TACV  is  considered 
to  be  at  hand  and  only  engineering  applica- 
tion problems  need  to  be  solved.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed,  however,  that  If  TACV  is  to  be 
a  viable  alternative  in  a  comprehensive  ur- 
ban transportation  system,  demonstration 
projects  must  be  carried  out.  What  better 
place  to  carry  out  the  project  than  in  the 
Nation's  Capitol  area?  What  better  time  to 
do  the  project  than  during  the  Nation's  ob- 
servation of  its  200th  birthday?  By  such  a 
demonstration  the  American  ptiblic  and  our 
foreign  visitors  will  see  and  we  will  test  the 
desirable  characteristics  of  the  TACV  vehicle. 
such  as  ride  quality,  noise  level,  and  saie 
high-speed  operation. 

In  addition,  data  such  as  the  performance, 
reliance,  safety,  construction,  ability,  and  en- 
vironmental Impact  of  the  vehicle  will  be 
provided  by  a  practical  demonstration.  A.s 
previously  Indicated,  the  TACV  will  operate 
between  Washington,  D.C..  and  Annapolis, 
Md.  The  vehicle  could  begin  in  the  city  or 
perhaps  at  a  Metro  subway  station  such  as 
at  the  new  town  of  Port  Lincoln,  or  Ardmore, 
or  New  CarroUton,  a  growing  transportation 
center,  and  tlieu  speed  down  the  median 
strip  of  Route  50  to  Annapolis. 

Mr.  President,  these  examples  I  cited  are 
not  meant  to  specify  the  stops  or  the  route 
for  the  feaslbUity  study,  for  this  will  be  the 
function  of  the  study.  It  does  represent  some 
of  the  suggestions  of  Individuals  and  the 
AFIr-CIO  Maritime  Committee  which  has 
devoted  considerable  time  and  atientioix  to 
this  endeavor. 

Tlie  second  part  of  this  proposal  calls  for  a 
feasibility  study  of  a  surface  effect  ship  or 
other  high-speed  marine  vessel  operating  be- 
tween the  Baltimore-Annapolis  area  in 
Maryland  and  the  Yorktown-Williamsburg- 
Norfolk  area  lu  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  e.xamlne  majiy  of 
the  Nation's  largest  cities,  we  find  that  many 
areas  are  located  on  harbors  or  major  water- 
ways. This  really  Is  not  too  surprising  when 
we  consider  tliat  during  the  period  when 
many  of  America's  cities  were  evolving.  wat*r 
transportation  was  the  predominate  mode  of 
transportation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  60  percent  of  the 
population  of  th«  country  live  adjacent  to 
water  and  nine  out  of  the  15  Urgest  cities 


are  coastal.  Many  transportation  experts  feel 
our  waterways  have  the  potential  lor  help- 
ing to  solve  our  transportation  problems  and 
that  they  could  play  a  major  role  in  ea.sin;^ 
the  traffic  problems  of  the  commuter  If  such 
were  the  case.  It  may  be  possible  to  tise  free 
waterways  rather  than  build  more  expensive 
freeways. 

There  ore  also  many  experts  who  Ijelicve 
that  we  ar,^  on  the  thre.'-hold  of  revolutionar  .■ 
developments  in  marine  transportation.  hc>r\i 
for  cargo  and  passenger  purposes.  In  addi- 
tion, these  developments  are  of  the  utmost 
Interest  to  military. 

The  second  part  of  the  fea.sibillty  stud\- 
will  concentrate  on  the  surface  effect  ve.s.sel, 
hydrofoils,  and  other  high-speed  marine 
transportation.  The  surface  effect  ship  in- 
cludes hovercraft  and  sidewull  craft  which 
employ  cushions  of  air  to  produce  lift.  The 
hydrofoils  depend  on  dynamic  fuel  lift  and 
are  either  surface  or  fully  emerged. 

There  is  a  growing  Interest  In  this  area 
both  in  the  United  States  and  throuphoir 
the  world.  I  will  discuss  a  number  of  vessels 
under  development  as  well  as  some  that  have 
been  in  operation  to  date.  This  Is  not  an  ex- 
haustive examination  but  merely  attempts 
to  convey  to  my  colleagues  a  feeling  lor 
present  developments  and  activity. 

First,  military  experts  foresee  these  de- 
velopments resulting  In  a  new  family  of 
cce.-uigoing  vessels  operating  at  ."speeds  of  100 
knots  or  more.  This  compares  with  the  speed 
of  40  knots  of  a  modern  destroyer.  Tht» 
military  has  already  tested  air  cushion  vehi- 
cles In  Vietnam  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  turning  now  to  domestic 
developments,  both  the  Bell  Aerospace  Corp. 
and  the  Airjet  General  Corp.  have  developed 
prototyjie  vessels.  These  experimental  vessels 
are  capable  of  speeds  of  80  knots. 

Bell  has  constructed  the  Voyageur  vessel, 
a  liiRh-spced  multipurpose  air  cushion 
vessel.  Two  of  these  vessels  have  been  con- 
structed and  are  currently  completing  engi- 
neering and  certification  tetts  on  Lake  On- 
tario, near  Toronto. 

Tlie  Voyageur  has  a  basic  flat  bed  whicli 
pernuis  addition  of  superstructure  and 
eqnipniem  to  meet  various  needs.  Including 
the  addition  of  a  passenger  cabin  whiili 
would  give  the  vessel  a  capability  of  caiT>- 
ing  144  passengers. 

Boeing  has  also  developed  a  most  interest- 
ing and  attractive  marine  vessel  called  the 
Jetfoil.  an  advanced  hvdrofoil,  which  the 
companj  9  literature  heralds  as  a  ■new- 
dimension  in  lransp>ortation."  The  Jetloil 
would  have  a  cruise  speed  of  45  knots  and  iv 
capacity  of  250  commuter  passengers  or  190 
passengers  with  luggage.  Boeing  says  its  jet- 
foil  Is  safe,  comfortable,  and  a  "good  neigh- 
bor "  sir.ce  noi.-^e  and  pollution  levels  are  we'l 
below  the  strict  pollution  levels  set  for  197.i 
cars.  The  company's  literature  even  assures 
that  the  Jetfoil  "leaves  no  wake  to  destnut 
the  shorelliies  or  small  boats." 

The  British  Rails  Hovercraft  Co  .  Sea.specd 
has  been  operaung  30  minute  reguh\r  runs  n 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  across  the  Englif:i 
Cliannel  using  giant  car  ferry  !\pes.  ll.e 
latter  has  become  profitable.  Otiier  vessels  are 
being  used  on  oil  and  seismic  surveys. 

Tiie  British  Corp.  Is  now  producin;^  a  cr.i.'- 
which  In  basic  form  will  accommodate  170 
passengers  and  .'14  cars.  Variations  on  tlrs 
model  will  be  capable  of  handling  266  pa.'-- 
sengers  and  30  cars  or  a  strait'ht  (ominut-.r 
t>-pe  vessel  carrying  605  pas.sengers. 

Mr.  I*resident,  the  trip  from  .^nnapol,-; 
down  the  Chesapeake  Bay  will  surely  be  i'!i 
iniforgettable  experience.  It  is  hoped  thi.'. 
poUution-free  buses  wnll  pick  up  tlie  visitor; 
after  tliey  have  disembarked  in  the  Virgin  i 
area  and  transport  iliem  to  liisiorio  William  - 
burg.  In  addition,  it  is  hoped  that  exprc.  s 
bus  connections  will  be  proMded  to  the 
Eastern  Shore. 

Few  would  deny  that  we  despern'elv  ne*  1 
brcakthroushs  in  the  traiisponatlon  area.  -V 
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T  \CV  operating  between  the  District  of  Co- 
U  mbia  area  and  Annapolis  in  conjunction 
w  ith  a  high-speed  marine  vessel  between  the 
B  iltimore-AnnapoUs  area  and  the  Wlllianis- 
b  irg  area  will  permit  American  citizens  and 
o'  ir  many  foreign  visitors  to  travel  in  the 
I)  ansportatlon  of  tomorrow  to  these  historic 
SI  jhts,  after  which  they  will  be  allowed  to 
w  ilk  In  and  enjoy  the  rich  history  and  herit- 
a  ;e  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  suspect  there  are  some 
who  will  feel  that  it  is  preposterous  to  have 
n  Rfine  and  land  vessels  traveling  at  such 
li  ;htning  speeds.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
tl  at  textbooks  up  to  shortly  before  the  Civil 
V  ar  never  made  reference  to  metal  vessels. 
■Why?  Everyone  knew  that  iron  would  not 
fl  )at  and  that  even  if  it  would,  its  effect  on 
tl  le  compass  would  be  fatal.  Furthermore, 
ir  Dn  could  not  withstand  the  corrosion  and 
fouling  of  the  hostile  marine  environment. 
T  lese  arguments  all  fell  by  the  wayside  as 
tl  le  first  argument  against  the  nonfloatability 
iron  was  demonstrated  a  fallacy. 

Today  even  with  our  achievements  in  space 
aid  other  scientific  endeavors,  I  am  certain 
tl  ;at  one  could  list  a  string  of  arguments  why 
tl  lis  marine-land  transportation  system  will 
n  )t  succeed.  But  it  is  risky  business  to  bet 
a|  ainst  out  Nation  emd  its  scientific  com- 
n  unity.  Indeed,  the  history  of  our  country 
cl  ironlcles  the  accomplishment  of  what  was 
tl  lought  to  be  impossible. 

I  believe  that  the  transportation  needs  of 
tils  country  and  the  upcoming  celebration 
ci  >incide  to  provide  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
p  ish  developments  of  this  technologically 
ai  Ivanced  land-water  transportation  system. 
I  strongly  urge  early  and  favorable  action  on 
this  measure,  and  I  am  certainly  encouraged 
b  '  the  great  interest  and  support  given  by 
S  inators  thus  far,  as  indicated  by  the  large 
n  imber  of  my  colleagues  who  have  consented 
tl  I  cosponsor  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  before  closing.  I  want  to 
t&ank  the  AFL-CIO  maritime  committee  for 
a  Ivanclng  this  forward-looking  and  Imagina- 
tu-e  proposal.  I  want  to  give  special  thanks 
t<  ■  Mr.  Hoyt  Haddock  and  Mr.  Joseph  Salzano 
w  lio  have  devoted  countless  hours  on  this 
p  -oject. 


By  Mr.  BURDICK  ifor  himself. 
Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
Chanston,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Mc- 
Gee,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Tunney,  and 
Mr.  Abourezk)  : 
S.  798.  A  bill  to  reduce  recidivism  by 
providing  community-centered  programs 
c  I  supervision  and  services  for  persons 
c  larged  with  offenses  against  the  United 
£  tates,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
f  ^rred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

:c>MMUNrrY  supervision  and  services  act 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  our 
criminal  justice  system  is  facing  one  of 

s  most  diflBcult  periods  in  our  history.  It 
ii  laboring  under  a  load  of  increasing 
c lime,  and  this  has  come  in  an  era  when 
t  le  public  expects  more  of  the  system. 
":  'o  meet  these  challenges  and  responsi- 
tilities  for  the  1970's,  new  steps  are 
I  ceded  that  will  make  the  criminal  jus- 
4ce  system  more  effective. 

The  legislation  which  I  introduce  to- 
day, the  Community  Supervision  and 
£  ervices  Act.  provides  one  such  step.  It 
\  :ould  enable  the  Federal  criminal  justice 
system  to: 


Improve  the  deterrent  effect  of  the 
criminal  law  by  clearing  court  backlogs 
of  criminal  cases; 

Provide  for  disposition  of  some  crimi- 
nal cases  at  less  cost  to  the  public  than 
can  currently  be  done;  and 

Give  added  alternatives  that  will  en- 
able judges  and  prosecutors  to  fit  the 
handling  of  more  cases  to  the  circum- 
stances, with  the  hope  that  the  individ- 
ual will  not  return  to  crime. 

This  legislation  recognizes  the  discre- 
tion of  the  prosecuting  attorney  not  to 
prosecute  when  the  ends  of  justice  are 
not  best  served  by  the  full  force  of  the 
criminal  law.  This  diversion  is  not  a  new 
concept  in  criminal  law,  but  this  legis- 
lation is  needed  to  give  it  form  and  struc- 
ture. It  would  also  set  standards  of  per- 
formance for  criminal  defendants,  and 
provide  for  the  necessary  tools  of  super- 
vision as  well  as  other  needed  services 
such  as  vocational  training  and  job 
placement.  The  result  will  be  better  pro- 
tection for  society. 

Pretrial  diversion  is  not  a  form  of 
leniency  on  the  part  of  court  or  prosecu- 
tor. Rather,  it  requires  a  high  level  of 
community  supervision — a  level  well 
above  that  available  in  many  commimity 
correctional  programs  today.  The  super- 
vision and  services  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure the  public's  safety  and  to  improve 
the  chances  for  rehabilitation  of 
offenders. 

Pretrial  diversion  is  no  panacea  for 
the  criminal  justice  system.  It  is  simply 
an  added  tool  which  can  have  significant 
benefits  in  certain  cases.  It  can  impi'ove 
the  likelihood  that  some  individuals 
never  need  be  brought  before  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  again. 

Pretrial  diversion  is  a  simple  concept, 
and  would  work  in  this  way : 

First.  At  the  time  of  arrest,  or  soon 
after,  individuals  would  be  screened  to 
determine  if  there  are  any  who  might 
benefit  from  diversion  to  an  intensive 
program  of  super\ision.  Prior  to  these 
interviews,  individuals  with  patterns  of 
repeated  criminal  violations  or  assaultive 
and  violent  behavior  would  have  been 
dropped  from  consideration. 

Second.  When  a  defendant  has  been 
found  who  would  fit  the  program  criteria, 
and  treatment  resources  are  available  for 
him,  the  U.S.  attorney  would  be  asked  If 
he  would  agree  to  a  diversion  period.  If 
the  U.S.  attorney  does  not  agree,  the 
prosecution  would  continue  in  the  nor- 
mal fashion. 

If  the  U.S.  attorney  does  agiee,  the 
individual  would  be  a.sked  if  he  would 
volunteer  to  participate  in  the  program, 
which  would  include  waiving  the  statute 
of  limitations  and  his  right  to  speedy 
trial  for  a  period  of  time.  The  individual 
would  agree  to  a  plan  for  himself,  which 
would  include  such  goals  as  learning  a 
job  skill,  getting  a  job,  attending  school 
or  college,  et  cetera. 

Third.  The  U.S.  attorney's  recommen- 
dation and  the  individual's  plan  and  vol- 
untary agreement  would  then  be  pre- 
sented to  the  committing  officer  of  the 
U.S.  court  at  the  time  of  the  bail  hearing, 
or  later.  If  agreed  to.  the  criminal  prose- 
cution would  be  held  in  abeyance  while 
the  individual  pursues  his  program. 

Fourth.  If  the  individual  who  has  been 


diverted  fails  to  live  up  to  his  agreement, 
or  if  he  gets  into  further  trouble  or  ap- 
pears headed  toward  trouble,  he  may  be 
immediately  terminated  from  the  pro- 
gram by  the  U.S.  attorney.  In  this  case, 
the  full  criminal  prosecution  starts  up 
again  where  it  left  off.  The  individual 
may  withdraw  at  any  time,  and  prosecu- 
tion would  be  resumed. 

Fifth.  If  an  individual  lives  up  to  his 
agreement,  and  if  he  is  demonstrating  a 
lawful  lifestyle,  the  diversion  period  can 
be  continued,  up  to  a  maximum  of  1  year. 
If  the  individual  successfully  completes 
his  obligations,  he  can  have  the  charges 
against  him  dismissed.  However,  the  U.S. 
attorney  retains  the  power  to  resume 
prosecution  up  to  the  moment  the 
charges  are  dismissed. 

Pretrial  diversion  will  bring  fiscal 
economy  to  the  Federal  criminal  justice 
system  in  two  ways.  First,  the  court  proc- 
essing involved  in  diversion  of  a  defend- 
ant is  considerably  less  than  most  other 
types  of  disposition,  including  entering 
a  bargained  plea  of  guilty. 

The  second  area  of  cost  savings  could 
potentially  be  much  greater,  but  it  rep- 
resents a  long-run  savings  to  the  system 
as  a  whole.  The  greatest  expenditure  of 
assets  of  the  criminal  jtistice  system 
comes  from  the  multiple  appearances  of 
a  recidivist  criminal  who  will  be  charged 
with  a  number  of  offenses  during  his  life- 
time. The  greatest  potential  savings  in 
cost  to  the  criminal  justice  system  lies  in 
improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  first 
effort  at  the  rehabilitation  of  a  criminal 
defendant.  Pretrial  diversion  would  bring 
good  supervision  and  services  to  the 
criminal  defendant  at  an  early  point 
where  they  have  been  the  most  success- 
ful. 

A  large  percentage  of  people  who  have 
once  been  convicted  of  a  crime  will  again 
face  criminal  charges.  This  entails  not 
only  court  expenses,  but  the  cost  to  the 
victims  of  these  added  offenses,  as  well 
as  the  costs  of  police  investigation  and 
the  increasingly  long  periods  of  incarcer- 
ation given  multiple  offenders.  If  a  po- 
tential criminal  career  can  be  turned 
around  at  an  early  stage,  the  chances  for 
cost  savings  to  society  as  a  whole  are 
great,  and  in  addition,  it  will  serve  to  im- 
prove the  level  of  public  safety  in  the  Na- 
tion. The  vast  majority  of  crime  in  Amer- 
ica is  committed  by  repeaters — multiple 
offenders.  The  only  way  in  which  we  can 
make  a  significant  dent  on  crime  in 
America  is  in  the  reduction  of  this  recidi- 
vistic  crime. 

Experimental  pretrial  diversion  pro- 
grams have  reduced  the  chances  that  an 
individual  would  be  again  involved  in 
crime  by  at  least  a  third.  Even  if  new 
programs  fall  below  this  level  of  success, 
the  potential  for  cost  savings  is  still 
significant. 

This  legislation  seeks  a  reorientation 
of  some  of  the  priorities  of  our  criminal 
justice  system.  At  present  we  make  the 
biggest  investment  in  an  offender  when 
he  has  already  been  convicted  of  several 
crimes  and  receives  a  long  sentence  to 
an  institution  where  room,  board,  and 
security  are  expensive.  If  the  criminal 
justice  system  can  intervene  early  In  a 
potential  criminal  career  with  adequate 
supervision  and  services,  it  will  be  pos- 
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sible  to  turn  some  potential  future  re- 
cidivists toward  a  life  more  useful  to 
society,  and  less  expense. 

Pretrial  diversion  has  the  potential  to 
save  not  only  money  but  people  as  well. 
It  would  be  voluntary  with  the  individ- 
ual, but,  because  he  is  in  the  program 
by  choice,  the  chances  are  much  greater 
that  he  will  be  more  interested  in  his 
own  rehabilitation.  A  high  quality  of 
supervision  and  services  will  also  im- 
prove chances  for  success. 

Tlie  pretrial  diversion  programs  en- 
visioned in  this  legislation  will  begin  with 
a  small  caseload  and  can  expand  only  as 
they  prove  their  worth  to  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  to  the  community. 
This  way  the  quality  of  services  can  be 
maintained  at  a  high  level  and  at  the 
same  time  the  sense  of  partnership  be- 
tween the  prosecutor,  the  community, 
and  the  individual  can  be  retained. 

Tlie  ultimate  saving  from  pretrial  di- 
version, or  any  other  good  correctional 
program,  is  the  savings  to  the  public  in 
the  protection  of  society.  The  recogni- 
tion which  the  concept  of  pretrial  diver- 
sion has  received  in  recent  months  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  possibilities  which 
it  will  hold  for  the  Nation.  In  several  in- 
stances. Federal  agencies  have  provided 
funds  for  experimental  pretrial  diversion 
projects  and  the  reports  and  results  of 
these  projects  have  been  made  available 
to  the  public.  In  many  communities,  pre- 
trial diversion  projects  are  being  started 
by  the  people  because  they  have  seen  its 
future  potential  themselves  and  have  not 
sought  outside  funding.  The  legislation 
which  is  introduced  here  today  provides 
the  framework  for  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  system  of  criminal  justice  with 
these  local  resources  where  they  are 
available  and  has  the  potential  for  carry- 
ing out  a  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
local  and  Federal  agencies  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  field. 

The  concept  of  pretrial  diversion  has 
been  widely  recognized  by  p>eople  with 
varying  perspectives  on  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  for  a  long  period  of  time.  In 
1967,  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Justice  said  that: 

Prosecutors  deal  with  many  offenders  who 
clearly  need  some  kind  of  treatment  or  su- 
pervision, but  for  whom  the  full  force  of 
criminal  sanctions  is  excessive;  yet  they 
usually  lack  alternatives  other  than  charging 
or  dismissing.  In  most  localities  programs 
and  agencies  that  can  provide  such  treatment 
and  supervision  are  scarce  or  altogether  lack- 
ing, and  in  many  places  where  they  exist, 
there  are  no  regular  procedures  for  the  court, 
prosecutors,  and  defense  coiuisel  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them. 

In  1970,  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Prisoner  Rehabilitation  also  recognized 
the  need  to  experiment  with  and  develop 
tlie  potential  of  pretrial  diversion.  The 
task  force  recommended : 

The  Congress  should  enact  legislation  and 
appropriate  funds  for  the  creation  ...  of 
special  units  to  provide  preadjudication  .  .  . 
services  of  all  kinds  to  defendants,  and  in- 
formation about  defendants  to  prosecutors 
and  Judges,  with  the  object  of  diverting  as 
many  defendants  as  possible  from  full  crim- 
inal process. 

We  lurther  recommend: 
The  Federal  Government  should  fund  an 
experimental  program  to  determine  the  ef- 


fectiveness ...  of  deferred  adjudication  of 
certain  defendants  under  probation. 

On  December  6.  1971,  addressing  the 
first  National  Conference  on  Corrections, 
then  Attorney  General  John  N.  Mitchell 
said: 

Let  lis  recognize  that  corrections  should 
begin,  not  with  the  prison.^,  but  \\ith  the 
courts.  Let  \is  ask  whether  in  every  case 
■we  need  to  achieve  "the  object  so  sublime" 
of  the  Mikado's  Lord  High  Executioner — "to 
make  the  punishment  fit  the  crime."  In  many 
cases  society  can  best  be  served  by  diverting 
the  accused  to  a  voluntary  commiuiity 
oriented  correctional  program  instead  of 
bringing  him  to  trial.  Tlie  Federal  criminal 
Justice  system  has  already  used  this  for- 
mula in  many  juvenile  cases— the  so-called 
Brooklyn  plan.  I  believe  this  program  could 
be  expanded  to  include  certain  offenders 
beyond  the  juvenile  age,  without  losing  the 
general  deterrent  effect  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  analysis  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  798 

Be  it  enacted  by  tiie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Aynerica  in  Co7igress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Community  Supervision 
and  Services  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares 
that  the  interests  of  protecting  society  and 
rehabilitating  individuals  charged  with  vio- 
lating criminal  laws  can  best  be  served  by 
creating  new  and  innovative  alternatives  for 
treatment  and  supervision  within  the  com- 
munity; that  in  many  cases,  society  can  best 
be  served  by  diverting  the  accused  to  a  volun- 
tary community-oriented  correctional  pro- 
gram; that  such  diversion  can  be  accom- 
plished in  appropriate  cases  without  losing 
the  general  deterrent  effect  of  the  criminal 
justice  system;  that  the  retention  of  the  de- 
ferred charges  will  serve  both  as  a  deterrent 
to  committing  further  offeiises  and  as  an  in- 
centive to  complete  rehabilitative  efforts,  and 
that  alternatives  to  institutionalization 
which  provide  for  the  educational,  vocational, 
and  social  needs  of  the  accused  will  equip 
him  to  lead  a  lawful  and  useful  life. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "eligible  individual"  means  any  person 
who  is  charged  with  an  offense  against  the 
United  States  and  who  is  recommended  for 
participation  in  a  program  of  community 
supervision  and  services  by  the  attorney  for 
the  Government  in  the  district  in  which  the 
charge  is  pending; 

(2)  "program  of  community  supervision 
and  services"  may  include,  but  is  not  limited 
to,  medical,  educational,  vocational,  social 
and  psychological  services,  corrective  and  pre- 
ventive guidance,  training,  counseling,  pro- 
vision for  residence  in  a  halfway  house  or 
other  suitable  place,  and  other  rehabilitative 
services  designed  to  protect  the  public  and 
benefit  the  indivldttal; 

(3)  "plan"  includes  those  elements  of  the 
program  which  an  individual  needs  to  assure 
that  he  wUl  lead  a  lawful  lifestyle; 

(4)  "commuting  officer"  means  any  judge 
of  the  United  States,  or  United  States  magi-s- 
trate  authorized  to  commit  any  person  on  a 
criminal  charge;  and 

(5)  "administrative  head"  means  a  person 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General  as  chief 
administrator  of  a  program  of  community 
supervision  and  services  in  accordance  with 
section  9(2)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  administrative  head  of  a  pro- 
gram of  community  supervision  and  services 
shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  interview  each 
person  charged  with  a  criminal  offense 
against  the  United  States  whom  iie  believes 


may  be  eligi^jlc  for  diversion  ii\  accordance 
with  this  Act  and,  upon  further  verification 
that  the  person  may  be  eligible,  shall  assist 
such  person  in  preparing  a  preliminary  plan 
for  hi.s  release  to  a  program  of  community 
supervision  and  service.s. 

Sic.  5.  The  committing  officer  may  release 
any  individual  to  a  program  of  community 
supervision  and  services  if  he  believes  that 
such  indivltUial  may  benefit  by  release  to 
Furh  a  program  and  he  determines  that  such 
release  is  not  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 
Such  release  may  be  ordered  at  the  time  for 
the  setting  of  ball,  or  at  any  time  thereafter. 
In  no  case,  however,  shall  any  stich  individual 
be  so  released  unless,  prior  thereto,  he  has 
voli'iitarily  agreed  to  .such  program,  and  he 
has  knowingly  ar.d  inrellif,ently  waived,  in 
the  pre.sence  of  the  committing  officer,  any 
iipplioablc  .statute  of  limitations  and  his  right 
to  speedy  trial  for  the  period  of  his  diver- 
sion. 

Sec.  6.  The  administrative  head  of  a  pro- 
gram of  community  supervision  and  services 
shall  report  on  the  progre.ss  of  the  Individual 
in  carrying  out  his  plan  at  least  once  in  each 
ninety-day  period  following  the  date  on  which 
an  individual  was  released  to  a  program 
commtinity  supervision  and  services.  A  copy 
of  each  report  shall  be  delivered  to  the  at- 
torney for  the  Government,  and  filed  with 
tlie  committing  officer.  All  such  reports  shall 
be  confidential  and  kept  under  seal  tinle=-s 
othervvise  directed  by  the  Court. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  For  the  ninety-day  period  fol- 
lowin;;  the  date  an  eligible  itidividunl  is 
released  to  a  program  ol  community  s\iper- 
visior,  and  services  under  this  Act.  the  crimi- 
nal charge  against  such  individual  shall  be 
continued  without  final  disposition,  except 
that  the  committing  officer  may  extend  such 
period  for  tip  to  one  year  in  the  aggregate. 

(b)  Tlie  committing  officer,  at  any  time, 
.shall  terminate  such  release,  and  the  pending 
criminal  proceeding  shall  be  resumed  when 
the  attorney  lor  the  Government  finds  such 
individual  is  not  fulfilling  his  obligations 
under  his  plan,  or  the  public  interest  so 
reqi-.ires. 

(c)  If  the  admlnistratl%-e  head  certifies  to 
the  committing  officer  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  diversion  that  the  individual  hao 
fulfilled  his  obligations  and  successfully  com- 
pleted the  program,  the  committing  officer 
shall  dismiss  the  charge  against  such  indi- 
vidual. 

Sec.  8.  Tlie  chief  jttdge  of  any  district 
may  appoint  an  advi.sory  committee  for  a 
program  of  community  supervision  and  serv- 
ices, to  be  composed  of  the  chief  Judge,  who 
shall  serve  as  chairman;  the  attorney  for  the 
United  States,  and  any  other  Judges  of  the 
district  or  persons  residing  in  the  district 
so  designated.  The  advisory  committee  may 
Incltide  persons  representing  social  .service 
or  any  other  agencies  to  which  persons  re- 
leased to  a  program  of  community  super- 
vision and  services  may  be  referred.  The  ad- 
visory committee  shall  plan  lor  the  imple- 
mentation of  any  program  of  communitj 
supervision  and  services  for  the  di.'trict.  and 
shall  regtilarly  review  the  administration  and 
progress  of  any  such  program.  All  members 
of  the  committee  shall  serve  without  further 
compensation  except  reimbursement  for 
rea.sonnble  expen.ses  necessary  to  their  du- 
ties as  members  of  the  committee. 

Sec.  9.  In  carrying;  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  Attorney  General  is  author- 
ized to — 

(li(A)  employ  and  fix  the  compensation 
of,  wiihotu  regard  to  the  provisions  of  ti- 
tle 5.  United  States  Code.  go\erning  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service  and 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
such  persons  as  he  determines  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act: 

(B)    accjuire  such   facilities,  ser^iccs,  and 
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terials  which  he  determines  necessary  to 
i  Try  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 

(C)    to  enter  Into  contracts,  without  re- 

g^d    to   advertising    requirements,    for    the 

quisitlon    of    such    personnel,    facilities. 

/ices,  and  materials  which  he  determines 

tcessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

t: 

(2)  appoint,  without  regard  to  the  provl- 
i  Dns  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  govern- 
appolntments  in  the  competitive  service 
id  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
neral  Schedule  pay  rates,  an  adininistra- 
e  head  of  a  program  of  community  super- 
ion  and  services  to  serve  any  United  States 
strict   court;    e:tcept   that   each   such   ap- 
intment  shall  be  made  with  the  concur- 
ice  of  the  chief  Judge  of  the  United  States 
strict  court  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
strict   within    which    such    person   so   ap- 
inted  shall  serve: 

i3i   consult  with  the  Judicial  Conference 

the  Issuance  of  any  regulations  or  policy 

fitcments  with  respect  to  the  admiuistra- 

-.11  of  each  program  of  community  super- 

icn  and  services; 

(4)  prepare  reports  for  the  President,  the 
ngress,  and  the  Judicial  Conference  show- 

the  progress  of  all  programs  of  ccm- 
unlty  supervision  and  services  in  fulfilling 
e  purpose  set  forth  In  this  Act; 

(5)  certify  to  the  appropriate  chief  Judge 
the  United  States  district  court  that  ade- 
quate facilities  and  personnel  are  available 
tc  fulfill  a  plan  of  community  stipervision 
aid  services  upon  recommendation  of  the 
a4vlsory  committee  for  such  district; 

1 6)    provide   technical    assistance    to   any 
aJency   of   a   State   or   political   subdivision 
tnereof,   or   to   any   nonprofit   organization, 
ich  provides  programs  of  community  su- 
Ision  and  services  to  individuals  charged 
th  offenses  against  the  laws  of  any  State 
political  subdivision  thereof; 
(7)  provide  for  the  audit  of  any  funds  ex- 
ided  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 
1 8)   accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
vice<;; 

9)   provide  additional  services  to  persons 

charges  against   whom   have  been   dls- 

under  this  Act,  tipon  assurance  of 

behavior  and  If  such  services  ore  not 

nerwise  available;  and 

(10  I  promote  the  cooperation  of  all  agen- 

which  provide  education,  training,  coun- 

Ing,    legal,    employment,   or    other   social 

ices  under  any  Act  of  Congress,  to  assure 

eligible  Individuals  released  to  programs 

community  s\ipervlsion  and  services  can 

to  the  extent  practicable. 

Sec.  10.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 

visions  of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized 

be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

J4ne  30,  1973,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 

the  sum  of  $2,500,000. 

by-Section  Analysis  of  Community 

SUPEEVISION  AND  SEXVTCES  ACT 

Sec.  1.  Short  title — The  Community  Super- 
on  and  Services  Act. 
Sec.  2.  Findings  and  Declaration — 
Congress  hereby  finds  and  declares  that 
interests  of  protecting  society  and  re- 
habilitating individuals  charged  with  vio- 
iiig  criminal  laws  can  best  be  served  by 
ing  new  and  innovative  alternatives  for 
treatment  and  supervision  within  the  com- 
nity;  that  In  niiny  cases,  society  can  best 
served  by  divertin;jr  tlie  accused  to  a  volun- 
community-oriented  correctional  pro- 
that  such  diversion  can  be  accom- 
plished In  appropriate  cases  without  losing 
general  deterrent  effect  of  the  criminal 
jT*tice  system;  that  the  retention  of  the 
de  rerred  charges  will  serve  both  as  a  de- 
te  T«nt  to  committing  further  offenses  and  as 
Incentive  to  complete  rehabilitative  ef- 
foHs,  and  that  alternatives  to  Instltutional- 
l£  ^tlon  which  provide  for  the  educational, 
Tc  rational,  and  social  needs  of  the  accused 
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will  equip  hUn  to  lead  a  lawful  and  useful 
life. 

Sef.  3.  (1)  Limits  those  who  are  eligible  for 
pre-trial  diversion  to  persons  approved  by 
the  US.  Attorney  for  the  district  In  which 
the  charges  have  been  brought. 

(2)  Tl'.e  services  available  to  an  individual 
who  is  diverted  into  the  program  include  Job 
placement,  vocational  and  other  training, 
medical  and  psychological  services,  all  types 
of  counseling,  and  assistance  in  obtaining  a 
suitable  residence. 

(3)  The  plan  is  a  voluntary  agreement 
made  by  each  participant  with  the  program 
director,  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  the 
court  as  to  the  services  he  will  need,  and 
the  efforts  he  will  muke,  in  order  to  be  as- 
sured that  he  will  acciuire  what  L<5  neces- 
sary to  succeed  in  society  when  his  period  of 
supervision  ends.  The  plan  can  be  modified 
to  meet  new  goals  of  the  individual  or  new 
problems  identified  by  the  prot-Tinn  staff. 

(4)  When  an  individual  charged  with  a 
criminal  offense  has  been  approved  for  pre- 
trial diversion,  concurrence  In  this  decision 
mttst  be  obtained  from  the  committing  officer 
who  is  either  a  U.S.  magistrate  or  a  District 
Judfe  for  the  district  in  v^•hich  the  charges 
have  been  brought.  Local  rules  to  provide 
that  certain  types  of  cases  must  be  handled 
by  the  magistrate  or  by  a  Judge  would  be 
permitted. 

(5)  The  administrative  head  is  the  pcr^^on 
who  functions  as  the  local  director  of  a 
program  servins;  a  Judicial  district  In  the 
U  S.  Court  system.  He  Is  recognized  by  the 
court  as  a  source  of  Information  and  progress 
reports  for  the  use  of  the  US.  Attorney  in 
making  the  diversion  determinations. 

Sec.  4.  Each  person  arrested  on  Federal 
charges  who  may  be  eligible  for  pre-trial 
diversion  would  be  Interviewed  to  obtain 
background  information  and  to  compare  It 
with  the  criteria  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
pram,  the  Interviewer  may  also  counsel  the 
person  as  to  the  possibility  that  he  may 
qtialify  for  diversion  to  such  a  program  and 
assi'^t  him  in  preparing  a  plan  to  be  pre.sented 
to  the  U.S.  Attorney  and  the  committing 
officer. 

Sec.  5.  The  following  events  must  occtir 
before  the  committing  officer  makes  the  final 
determination  to  divert  an  Individual  to  a 
program  of  community  supervision  and  serv- 
ices; the  U.S.  Attorney  must  recommend 
diversion,  the  individual  must  voluntarily 
agree  to  be  diverted,  and  the  committing 
officer  must  determine  that  diversion  will 
both  benefit  the  individual  and  serve  the 
public's  interest.  In  some  cases  a  determina- 
tion to  divert  an  individual  can  be  made  at 
the  time  of  the  Initial  ball  hearing,  but  it 
may  be  at  any  subsequent  appearance,  such 
as  an  adjourned  ball  hearing,  arraignment, 
etc.  As  part  of  the  voluntary  agreement  to 
be  diverted,  an  individual  mtist  knowingly 
and  Intelligently,  In  the  presence  of  the 
committing  officer,  waive  his  right  to  speedy 
trial,  and  also  waive  any  applicable  statvite 
of  limitations.  This  measure  is  designed  to 
protect  both  the  Governments  criminal  case 
and  the  defendant's  constitutional  rights. 

Sec  6.  The  pre-trial  diversion  program  staff 
must  report  to  tlie  court  and  to  the  US. 
Attorney  on  the  progress  of  each  diverted 
individual  at  least  once  every  90  days.  The 
reports  would  be  confidential  In  order  that 
they  can  be  complete  without  prejudicing 
either  the  diverted  individual's  right  to  a 
fair  trial  should  he  wish  to  drop  out  of  the 
program  or  the  Government's  case  shotild  It 
wish  to  resume  prosecuticn. 

Sec.  7.  Although  the  normal  period  for  di- 
version would  be  90  days,  the  committing 
officer  may  authorize  an  extension  of  this 
time  frame;  hov^ever.  In  no  event,  may  the 
total  period  of  diversion  exceed  one  year.  At 
any  time  while  the  individual  Is  diverted, 
the  U.S.  Attorney  may  terminate  the  Indi- 
viduai's  participation  in  the  pre-trial  diver- 


sion program,  the  program  head  may  aiso 
terminate  him,  or  the  individual  will  volun- 
tarily terminate  It  himself.  At  this  time,  the 
criminal  proceeding  will  be  relnstituted  and 
the  Individual  will  go  to  trial,  or  If  he  chooses 
enter  a  guilty  plea.  When  the  individual  com- 
pletes the  program  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
US.  Attorney  and  the  director  of  the  pre- 
trial diversion  program,  the  charges  then 
would  be  dismissed,  and  could  not  be  reln- 
stituted. 

Sec.  8.  A  local  committee  would  serve  as 
the  advisory  board  for  any  pre-tiial  diver- 
.^icn  program  and  the  committee  would  be 
appointed  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district. 
The  only  other  person  required  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  is  the  VSS.  Attorney, 
but  the  committee  may  include  other  Judges 
of  the  di.strict,  members  of  the  Bar,  represen- 
tatives of  agencies  in  the  community  pro- 
viding services  to  which  the  individuals  who 
are  diverted  may  be  referred  for  assistance, 
and  any  other  interested  citizens.  Advisory 
committee  members  would  receive  no  pay 
but  could  submit  vouchers  for  their  expen- 
ses. The  program  of  community  supervision 
end  .services  v/ould  be  based  upon  a  plan  for 
the  district.  This  plan  would  not  preclude 
the  situation  where  the  district  could  use 
more  than  one  local  agency  as  the  super- 
vising agency. 

Sec.  9.  ( 1 )  Tlie  Attorney  General  may  use 
any  means  necessary  to  provide  the  profes- 
sional services  Involved  In  a  program  of  com- 
munity supervision  and  services.  Such  a  pro- 
rram  may  be  carried  out  by  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  U.S.  Probation  Serv- 
ice, a  bail  agency  sidmlnlstered  by  a  district 
court,  a  local  public,  non-profit  or  private 
agency  which  might  provide  similar  services 
for  criminal  defendants  In  state,  county  or 
muiiiclpal  courts. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  must  have  the 
agreement  of  the  chief  Jtidge  of  the  district 
court  m  appointing  employees  or  contracting 
for  services. 

(3)  The  Attorney  General  must  consult 
with  the  Judicial  Conference  df\he  United 
.States  in  the  Isstiance  of  regulations  and 
policy  statements  necessary  to  Implement  the 
program. 

(4)  The  Attorney  General  Is  responsible  for 
preparing  and  stibmlttlng  to  the  President, 
the  Corgress  and  the  Judicial  Conference,  re- 
ports showing  the  progress  of  this  Act  In 
fulfilling  the  purposes  set  forth, 

i5i  The  Attorney  General  would  certify 
tint  adequate  faculties  and  personnel  are 
av..ilable  for  the  implementation  of  a  plan 
of  comnuinlty  supervision  and  serv^ices,  upon 
recjmmeiidation  of  the  local  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

(C)  The  Attorney  General  could  provide 
technical  assistance  to  any  agency  which 
wi.-hed  to  implement  a  program  of  pre-trial 
diversion  for  persons  charged  with  offenses 
In  state,  county  or  municipal  courts,  or  In 
collaboration  with  the  US,  district  courts. 

(7)  Expenditures  must  be  audited. 

(8)  The  ban  on  accepting  the  services  of 
volunteers  would  l:e  waived  so  that  they  could 
participate  as  counselors  or  do  other  work 
with  the  Individuals  diverted  to  programs  of 
community  supervision  and  services. 

(9)  The  maximum  period  of  time  for  an 
Individual  to  be  diverted,  which  is  one  year. 
may  expire  before  he  has  completed  a  course 
of  study,  such  as  a  vocational  training  pro- 
gram which  he  has  started.  If  no  other  re- 
sourcr-s  were  available  to  continue  his  tuition 
or  other  expenses  for  such  a  program,  they 
could  be  continued  as  long  as  he  continued 
to  lead  a  lawful  lifestyle. 

(10)  The  Attorney  General  would  also  serve 
at  the  cabinet  level  to  coordinate  the  delivery 
of  services  from  other  Federal  agencies  to 
the  Individuals  diverted  into  community 
supervision  and  services,  including  such 
agencies  as  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  the  Dejjartment  of  Labor 
and  others. 
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Sec.  10.  The  annual  expenditure  of  $2.- 
500.000  would  be  authorized  to  operate  pro- 
grams of  community  stipervision  and  services. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  today  to  be  able  to  join  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota (Mr.  BuRDicK)  in  cosponsoring  the 
Community  Supervision  and  Services 
Act.  I  believe  that  this  legislation  offers 
the  hope  of  safer  communities  through 
a  reduction  in  crime. 

The  pretrial  diversion  programs  called 
for  by  this  legislation  are  not  untested 
and  unproven.  On  the  contrarj',  this  leg- 
islation is  the  direct  result  of  projects 
which  have  proved  their  worth,  both  in 
terms  of  the  safety  of  the  community 
and  reduced  crime,  and  in  terms  of  sal- 
vaging some  people  who  have  taken  a 
wrong  first  step,  but  whose  lives  are  not 
yet  fixed  in  criminal  patterns.  If  there  is 
one  single  truth  that  we  have  learned 
over  the  years  about  the  American  cor- 
rectional process,  it  is  that  if  a  person 
is  not  a  hardened  criminal  when  he  en- 
ters prison,  he  most  probably  will  be 
when  he  gets  out  of  prison.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  basic  truth,  projects  like  the 
Manhattan  Court  Employment  Project 
were  initiated  which  took  certain  of- 
fenders out  of  the  traditional  main- 
stream of  our  criminal  justice  system 
and  rerouted  them  into  alternative  pro- 
grams. 

In  general,  tliese  projects  work  this 
way:  when  a  pei'son  is  arrested,  he  is 
automatically  screened  by  someone 
trained  in  diversion  techniques.  If  cer- 
tain standards,  such  as  age,  offense 
charged,  and  past  record  are  met,  he  can 
then  be  recommended  for  a  diversion 
program.  This  recommendation  must 
then  be  approved  by  the  prosecutor.  This 
is  not  a  case  of  simply  dropping  the 
charges.  On  the  contrary,  the  charges 
are  suspended.  If  the  defendant's  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, or  if  he  represents  a  threat  to  so- 
ciety, then  his  participation  in  the  diver- 
sion project  can  be  terminated,  and  he 
may  be  tried  for  the  original  offense  with 
which  he  was  charged, 

Tlie  type  of  diversion  progiam  would 
differ  with  each  participant.  For  some, 
it  would  involve  academic  education. 
Others  would  learn  vocational  skills. 
Others  would  need  medical  help  or  some 
form  of  counseling.  The  key  point  is  that 
the  offender  would  not  spend  liis  time  in 
wasteful  endeavors.  Instead,  he  would  be 
learning,  with  the  help  of  experienced 
people,  to  rejoin  his  community  as  a 
productive  member. 

What  kind  of  result  can  we  expect 
from  projects  such  as  these?  Substantial 
is  the  only  answer  one  can  give.  On  the 
average,  offenders  have  about  a  7  out  of 
10  chance  of  committing  another  crime 
and  returning  to  prison  again.  But  of 
those  defendants  who  have  participated 
in  the  Manhattan  court  employment 
project,  the  rate  of  arre.st  while  active  in 
the  program  in  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1973  was  2.5  percent.  What  this 
means  to  society  is  that  a  person  who  has 
been  through  the  criminal  justice  system 
find  been  incarcerated  will  return  to 
crime  70  times  out  of  100,  but  someone 
who  has  gone  tlirough  a  program  such  as 
that  authorized  by  this  bill  and  based  on 


the  model  of  the  Manhattan  court  em- 
ployment project  will  return  to  crime 
about  3  times  out  of  100. 

Another  possible  benefit  from  this  type 
of  diversion  is  the  lessening  of  the  pres- 
sure on  the  prosecutor  and  the  court  to 
engage  in  the  practice  of  plea  bargain- 
ing, a  process  where  convenience  is  more 
important  than  justice.  By  screening  cer- 
tain defendants  out  of  the  system,  the 
courts  would  not  be  forced  to  yield  to  the 
pressures  of  heavy  caseloads  to  the  .same 
degree  as  they  are  at  present.  And  the 
more  you  reduce  the  need  for  plea  bar- 
gaining, the  more  attention  can  be 
focused  on  the  needs  of  society  rather 
than  on  the  dictates  of  convenience.  I 
would  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  working  papers  of  the  re- 
cently concluded  National  Conference  on 
Criminal  Justice  which  recommended 
both  the  use  of  diversion  programs  and 
the  abolition  of  plea  bargaining.  The 
legislation  introduced  today  goes  a  long 
way  toward  realizing  these  \ei'y  helpful 
recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
Senator  Burdick  and  his  fine  staff  for 
the  efforts  which  they  have  contributed 
in  drafting  this  legislation.  The  hearings 
wliich  were  held  last  year  on  this  legisla- 
tions  predecessor,  S.  3309,  were  most  in- 
formative and  most  persuasi\'e.  The  need 
for  such  legislation  is  quite  evident  to 
even  the  novice  in  the  field  of  criminal 
justice.  The  benefit  to  society  becomes 
apparent  when  one  examines  the  statis- 
tics of  projects  upon  which  this  legisla- 
tion has  been  modeled.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  can  quickly  pass  this  much- 
needed  legislation  so  that  the  added 
protection  it  offers  society  will  not  be 
delayed. 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN: 
S.  799.  A  bill  to  provide  adjustment 
assistance  to  Vietnam  era  prisoners  of 
war.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Armed  Services. 

SPECIAL  COMPrNSATIOX  FOR  OUR 
PRISONERS  OF   W\AR 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  provide  special  disability  com- 
pensation for  Americans  who  have  been 
held  as  prisonei-s  of  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  proposal  is  similar  to  legislation 
introduced  yesterday  by  38  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  would 
define  prisoner  of  war  status  as  a  dis- 
ability for  the  purpose  of  veterans  com- 
pensation, and  would  provide  payments 
of  $40  per  month  for  each  year  the  vet- 
eran was  detained,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$200  per  month. 

With  the  cea.se-fire  agreement  in  effect. 
we  all  want  to  begin  repairing  the  dam- 
age our  own  society  has  suffered  from 
this  long  and  bitter  conflict,  as  well  as 
helping  to  rebuild  devastated  areas  in 
Southeast  Asia.  We  also  recopnize  that 
there  are  some  losses  which  can  never  be 
recovered — those  of  life  and  limb.  We  try 
to  compensate,  however  inadequately. 
through  veterans  programs. 

We  should  see  the  years  lost  by  our 


prisoners  of  war  the  same  way.  These 
men  have  had  precious  years  taken  off 
of  their  lives.  The  first  American  pris- 
oner v.as  captured  on  Augu.st  5,  196'i, 
and  has  been  confined  for  8'j  year.s. 
Many  others  have  been  locked  away 
nearly  as  long.  And  wliile  we  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn  about  the  conditions 
of  their  confinement,  it  is  clear  that  dur- 
ing that  time  they  were  certainly  denied 
the  full  protection  of  the  1949  Genev;i, 
Convention  Relative  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War.  ■which  sets  internation- 
ally recognized  standards  of  humane  and 
decent  treatment. 

Now  these  men  are  coining  home  to  .a 
society  that  will  be  difTicult  for  manv 
of  tliem  to  recognize.  Our  best  experts 
tell  us  that  they  may  encomiter  enormoii  > 
problems  in  readjusting  to  their  familie;-. 
to  their  careers,  and  to  life  in  the  United 
States. 

The  compensation  provided  by  this 
legislation  is  a  modest  amount.  There  i.s 
no  question,  but  what  our  society  can 
afford  it.  Considering  what  these  men 
have  gone  through,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  deny  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  799 

Br  it  enach-d  by  the  Soiatc  uiid  House 
0/  Heprcscfitativcs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 314  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new   subsection: 

"(t)  Any  person  who  was  detained  as'a 
prisoner  of  war  during  the  Vietnam  era  by 
the  Giivernnieiit  of  North  Vietnam  or  any 
other  hostile  government  or  group  in  Indy»« 
china  shall  be  deemed  to  be  disabled  withni 
the  meaning  of  section  310  of  this  .^cl  Tlie 
rale  of  compensation  therefor  .shall  be  $4u 
per  month  for  each  year  or  portion  theieof 
that  such  person  was  detained  as  a  pri.soncr 
of  war.  not  to  exceed  $200  per  month.  Such 
compensation  shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
other  compensation  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion.- 


By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  'for  himself, 
Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Kfnnedv, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,   and  Mi'. 

BiBLEt : 

S.  800.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  tlie  compensa- 
tion of  innocent  victims  of  violent  crime 
in  financial  stress:  to  make  giant.s  to  thp 
States  for  the  payment  of  sutli  compen- 
sation: to  authorize  an  insurance  pro- 
gram and  death  benefits  to  dependent, 
survivors  of  public  safety  ofTicers:  to 
strengthen  the  civil  remedies  a\ailable 
to  victims  of  racketeering  activity  an^l 
theft:  and  for  otlier  purposes.  Placed  oa 
tlie  calendar  by  unanimous  consent. 

VICTIMS     OF    IRIME     ACT     OF     l')73 

]\rr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclu.^ion  of  my  remarks  I  shall  iiitrc- 
duce  for  m>self  and  the  distinsuishe  I 
Senator  from  Montana  iMr.  M.^.nsfield'  . 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ma.'  - 
sachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy',  and  the  dis- 
tin?ui.shcd  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr. 
BiBLFi.  the  "Victims  of  Crime  Act  c." 
1973."  This  proposed  legislation  embodic  ; 
the  essential  features  of  a  number  o/ 
separate  bills  now  pending  before  tho 
Senate,  which  received  the  overwhelniint,' 
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61  ipport  of  tkis  body  In  the  closing  days 
the  last  Ccaigress. 
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TITLE  I COMPENSATION   FOB   VICTIMS   OF 

VIOLENT     CKIME 

This  title,  derived  from  S.  300,  intro- 
dbced  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
^:ontana  (Mr.  Mansfield)  and  the  dis- 
t;  nguished  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
A  ONDALE)  would  establish  a  direct  Fed- 
e:  al  program,  estimated  to  cost  $6  million 
a  year,  to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  in- 
n  x;ent  victims  of  violent  crime  when  the 
c:ime  is  committed  within  the  District 
o   Columbia.  Federal  territorial  or  mari- 
ti  lie  jurisdiction  or  on  an  Indian  reserva- 
tnn. 
The  program  would  compensate  for 
-of-pocket  losses  by  a  victim,  where 
tl^ere  was  some  showing  of  '"financial 
';  it  would  exclude  only  those  in 
upper  Income  strata  from  coverage. 
The  title  would  also  provide  for  a  grant 
program,  estimated  to  cost  $22  million  a 
r,  with  a  50-State  participation,  cov- 
75  percent  of  the  costs  of  State 
compensation  plans. 
Nine  States  now  have  such  programs: 
A  aska,   California.   Hawaii,   Massachu- 
setts.  Maryland,    Nevada,    New   Jersey, 
'  York,  and  Rhode  Island. 
This  legislation   was   introduced   last 
as  S.  750.  It  was  processed  by  the 
Subcommittee   on    Criminal    Laws    and 
Piocedures,   which  I  am  privileged  to 
cqair,  and  a  hearing  record  of  some  1,112 
;   was   compiled.   See    '•Victims   of 
C^ime,"  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures, 
C(  mmittee  on  the  Judiciary,  VS.  Senate, 
Congress,  first  session,  1972.  It  was 
reborted  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
S^tember  8.  1972,  see  Senate  Report  No. 
1104,  92d  Congress,  second  session, 
2.  And  it  passed  the  Senate  by  the 
vote  of  60  to  8  on  September  18. 
see  Congressional  Record,  volume 
part  24.  page  31009.  No  action  was 
taken  by  the  House. 

TI-^E     n:     GROUP    LIFE     INSIRANCE     FOR     PUBLIC 
SAFETY    OFFICERS 

rhis  title,  derived  from  S.  33.  intro- 
dt  ced  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
M  issachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy*  would  es- 
tatlish  a  nationwide,  federally  subsidized 
of  group  life,  accidental  death, 
dismemberment  insurance  for  State 
local  public  safety  ofiBcers  defined  to 
include  firefighters,  correctional  guards, 
court  officers  in  addition  to  police, 
plan  is  patterned  closely  after  the 
s  group  life  insurance  pro- 
whlch  is  available  to  members  of 
Armed  Forces.  Coverage  would  be  at 
vel  of  the  officer's  annual  salary,  plus 
$2jD00,  starting  from  a  floor  of  $10,000 
and  rising  to  a  maximum  of 
.000.  The  Federal  Government  would 
up  to  one-third  of  the  total  cost  of 
premiums,  leaving  the  remainder  to 
covered  by  the  insured  oflScer  or  the 
Stite  or  local  government. 

Vhere  existing  State  or  local  group 

insurance  plans  already  provide  cov- 

for  public  safety  ofBcers,  or  where 

vsjs  desired  to  establish  such  a  pro- 

wlthin  a  year  after  the  effective 

of  the  bill,  eligible  officers  would 

by  ballot  between  the  Federal  and 

State  or  local  plans.  If  they  chose 
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the  State  or  local  program,  it  would  be 
eligible  for  the  same  subsidy  which  would 
go  to  the  Federal  plan. 

This  legislation  was  Introduced  last 
year  as  S.  33.  It  was  also  processed  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures.  See  hearings,  supra.  It  was 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
September  13.  1972.  See  Senate  Report 
No.  92-1124,  92d  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. 1972.  And  it  passed  the  Senate  by 
the  record  vote  of  61  to  6  on  September 
18,  1972.  see  Congressional  Record,  vol- 
ume 118,  part  24,  page  31024.  No  action 
was  taken  by  the  House. 

TITLE    in:     DEATH    BENEFITS    FOR    PUBLIC    SAFETY 
OFFICERS 

This  title,  derived  from  S.  15.  Intro- 
duced by  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr.  HruskX), 
would  provide  a  lump-sum  Federal  death 
gratuity  of  $50,000  to  the  dependent  sur- 
vivors of  public  safety  officers.  Including 
police,  firefighters,  and  correction  guards, 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  as  the  result  of 
a  criminal  act. 

Tins  legislation  was  introduced  last 
year  as  S.  2087.  It  was  also  processed  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures.  See  hearings,  supra.  It  was 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
Aug^lst  18,  1972,  Senate  Report  No. 
92-1069.  92d  Congress,  second  session, 
1972.  And  it  passed  the  Senate  by 
the  record  vote  of  80  to  0  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1972,  see  Congressional  Record, 
volume  118,  part  22,  page  29379. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
similar  legislation,  a  conference  was  held, 
and  a  report  filed.  See  House  Report  No. 
92-1612.  92d  Congress,  second  session, 
October  17,  1972.  It  was  not  possible, 
however,  to  secure  a  House  vote  on  the 
report  prior  to  adjournment.  See  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  118,  part  28. 
page  36966  and  37063. 

The  text  of  title  ni  of  this  proposed 
legislation  is  the  text  agreed  upon  by  the 
conference  with  one  exception.  The  date 
of  the  death  benefits  is  made  retroactive 
to  the  date  of  the  conference  agreement, 
that  is,  October  17,  1972. 

TITLE    rv:     CIVIL    REMEDIES    FOR    VICTIMS    OF 
RACKETEERING     ACTIVITY     AND     THEFT 

Tliis  title,  derived  from  S.  13  intro- 
duced by  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska) 
and  S.  742,  introduced  by  the  distin- 
gui.'shed  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible  > ,  would  extend  certain  of  antitrust 
t>'pe  remedies — injunction,  treble  dam- 
ages, and  so  forth — to  the  victims  of  the 
typical  techniques  employed  by  rack- 
eteers to  invade  legitimate  businesses.  It 
would  also  strike  at  the  problem  of  cargo 
theft  by  enabling  persons  entitled  to 
legal  possession  of  goods  to  sue,  for  treble 
damages,  persons  responsible  for  steal- 
ing, buying,  or  reselling  goods  moving  in 
interstate  commerce. 

This  legislation  was  introduced  last 
year  as  S.  16  and  S.  2426.  It  was  also 
processed  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Crim- 
inal Laws  and  Procedures.  See  hearings 
supra.  It  was  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  August  16,  1972,  see  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  92-1070,  92d  Congress, 
second  session,  1972.  And  it  passed  the 


Senate  by  a  record  vote  of  81  to  0  on 
September  5.  1972,  see  Congressional 
Record,  volume  118,  part  22,  page  29379. 
No  action  was  taken  by  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  these  separate  items  of 
legislation  were  also  combined  Into  a 
comprehensive  "Victims  of  Ciime  Act" 
on  September  18,  1972,  and  added  to  the 
text  of  a  House-passed  measure.  This 
comprehensive  measure  was  cosponsored 
by  the  following  43  Senators : 

Senators  Allen,  Bayh.  Bentsen,  Bible,  Bur- 
dick.  Cannon.  Case.  Chiles,  Church,  Cock, 
Cranston.  Eastland; 

Senators  Gravel,  Griffith,  Gumey,  Harris, 
Hart,  Hartke,  HoUings,  Hughes,  Humphrey,' 
Inouye,  Jackson,  Kennedy,  Mansfield, 
Mathias,  McClellan,  McGovem,  Mclntyre, 
Met  calf,  Mondale; 

Senators  Moss,  Muskie,  Nelson,  Pell,  Percy, 
Randolph,  RibicofT,  Roth,  Schweiker,  Steven- 
son, Tuuney  and  WiUiams. 

The  comprehensive  amendment  was  of- 
fered to  the  House  bill  to  give  the  House 
an  opp>ortimity  to  act  on  the  separate 
measures  Individually  or  as  a  package 
prior  to  adjournment.  The  amendment 
was  accepted  by  the  Senate  by  a  record 
vote  of  70  to  4,  see  Congressional  Re- 
cord, volume  118,  part  24,  page  31058.  The 
amended  House  bill  was  then  passed  by 
a  record  vote  of  74  to  0,  Ibid.  No  action, 
however,  was  taken  on  this  comprehen- 
sive measure  by  the  House  prior  to  ad- 
journment. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  has  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Nation.  Indeed,  on  January  31,  1973, 
the  Democratic  conference  unanimously 
called  for  the  taking  of  immediate  ac- 
tion to  bring  to  the  Senate  this  sorely 
needed  legislation.  Consequently,  I  am 
hopeful  that  if  we  can  act  on  it  soon. 
It  will  be  possible  for  the  House  to  proc- 
ess it  during  this  Congress  that  a  mu- 
tually satisfactory  compromise  can  be 
sent  to  the  President  without  delay,  that 
he  will  apply  his  signature,  and  that  this 
proposed  legislation  will  become  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
bill  to  which  I  have  referred,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide  for 
the  compensation  of  innocent  victims  of 
violeixt  crime  in  financial  stress;  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  for  the  payment  of 
such  compensation;  to  authorize  an  In- 
surance program  and  death  benefits  to 
dependent  survivors  of  public  safety  of- 
ficers; to  strengthen  the  civil  remedies 
available  to  victims  of  racketeering 
activity  and  theft;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  not  be  referred  to  com- 
mittee, but  that  it  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, subject  to  being  called  up  at  some 
suitable  time,  a  time  that  is  appropriate 
taking  into  account  the  agenda  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  this  request  be- 
cause the  bill  is  important.  I  ask  it,  be- 
cause last  year  hearings  were  held  on  all 
provisions  of  this  measure.  I  deem  that 
it  would  be  wholly  unnecessary  to  have 
another  series  of  hearings  covering  the 
same  ground. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  distim- 
guished  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  ,  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
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member  on  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures.  This 
request  is  agreeable  to  him.  although  he 
does  not  support  all  provisions  of  this 
measure.  He  is  uith  me  a  cosponsor  of 
separate  bills,  of  two  titles  in  this  bill, 
V.  hich  are  now  being  processed  in  the  sub- 
committee as  separate  bills. 

I  believe  that  a  measure  of  this  im- 
portance oiight  to  be  expedited.  I  want  to 
see  it  moved  along. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object.  I  shall  not  object,  but 
I  would  like  to  reserve  a  little  time  to 
make  some  comments  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  floor,  I  believe,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  the  Senator  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  chairman  la 
prepared  to  rule,  provided  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  follows  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  bill  will  be  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  untmimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There   being   no   objection,    the    bill 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

S.  800 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Victims  of  Crime  Act  of 
1973", 

STATEMENT  OF   FINDINGS   AND  PURPOSE 

The  Congress  finds  that:  (1)  there  Is  an 
Increase  in  crimes  of  violence,  racketeering 
activity  and  theft;  (2)  the  Increase  In  such 
crimes  Increases  the  chances  of  a  person  be- 
coming a  victim  of  such  a  crime;  (3)  on  an 
Increasing  basis  crimes  of  violence  are  being 
directed  at  public  safety  officers;  (4)  the  per- 
petrators of  crimes  of  violence,  when  Iden- 
tified, apprehended,  and  convicted,  are  often 
not  financially  responsible;  (5)  the  victims 
of  crimes  of  violence,  or  their  surviving  de- 
pendents, are  often  themselves  unable  to 
bear  the  consequent  losses;  and  (6)  the  vic- 
tims of  crimes  of  racketeering  activity  and 
theft  could,  with  strengthened  civil  reme- 
dies, often  help  themselves  to  meet  the  fi- 
nancial consequences  of  such  crimes. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
commit  the  United  States  to  meet  it«  moral 
obligation  to  assist  the  innocent  victims  of 
violent  crime  or  their  surviving  dependents 
within  the  area  primarily  of  Federal  respon- 
sibility to  bear  the  consequential  losses  and 
to  assist  the  States  to  aid  those  within  the 
area  primarily  of  State  responsibility;  to  es- 
tablish Insurance  and  death  benefit  programs 
for  public  safety  officers  or  their  s\irvivlng 
dependents;  and  to  strengthen  the  civil 
remedies  available  to  victims  of  racketeering 
activity  and  theft. 
TITLE    I — COMPENSATION    FOR    VXCTIMS 

OF  VIOLENT  CRIME   DECLARATION   OP 

PURPOSE 

Sec  101.  It  is  the  declared  purpose  of  Con- 
gress In  this  title  to  promote  the  public 
welfare  by  establishing  a  means  of  meeting 
the  financi&l  needs  of  the  Innocent  victims 
of  violent  crime  or  their  surviving  depend- 
ents and  interveners  acting  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  crime  or  to  assist  In  the  ap- 
prehension of  suspected  crimlnalo. 

CXIX ^239 — ^Part  8 


PART    A FEDERAL    COMPENSATION    PHOCRAM 

Sec.  102.  The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  sections  451  through  455, 
respectively,  as  sections  421  through  425; 

(2)  redesignating  sections  501  through  522, 
respectively,  as  sections  550  through  571; 

(3)  redesignating  parts  F,  G,  H,  and  I  of 
title  I,  respectively,  as  parts  I,  J,  K,  and  L 
of  title  I:  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  part  E  of  title  I, 
as  amended  by  this  Act,  the  following  new 
parts: 

"Part  F — Federal  Compensation  for  Victims 
OP  Violent  Crime 
"Sec  450.  As  used  in  this  part— 
"(1)    'Board'    means    the    Violent    Crimes 
Compensation  Board  established  by  this  part; 
"(2)    'Chairman'  means  the  Chairman  of 
the  Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Board  es- 
tablished by  this  part; 

(3)  'child'  Includes  a  stepchild,  an  adopted 
child,  and  an  Illegitimate  child; 

"(4)  'claim'  means  a  written  request  to 
the  Board  for  compensation  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  an  Intervener,  a  victim,  or  the  sur- 
viving dependent  or  dependents  of  either  of 
them; 

"(5)  'claimant'  means  an  Intervenor,  vic- 
tim, or  the  surv'ivlng  dependent  or  depend- 
ents of  either  ol  them; 

"(6)  'compensation'  means  payment  by 
the  Board  for  net  losses  or  pecuniary  losses 
to  or  on  behalf  of  an  intervenor.  a  victim, 
or  the  surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of 
either  of  them; 

"(7)   'dependent' means — 
"  ( A)   a  stirvivlng  spouse; 
"(B)   an  individual  who  is  a  dependent  of 
the  deceased  victim  or  intervenor  within  the 
meaning  of  section  152  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (26  U£.C.  152);  or 

"(C)  a  posthumous  chUd  of  the  deceased 
Intervenor  or  victim; 

"(8)  'financial  stress'  means  the  undue 
financial  strain  experienced  by  a  victim  or 
his  surviving  dependent  or  dejiendents  as 
the  result  of  pecuniary  loss  from  an  act, 
omission,  or  possession  giving  rise  to  a  claim 
under  this  part,  disregarding  ownership  of — 
"(A)   a  residence; 

"(B)  normal  hovisehold  items  and  personal 
effects; 

"(C)   an  automobile; 

"(D)  such  tools  as  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain gainful  employment;  and 

"(E)  all  other  liquid  assets  not  In  excess 
of  one  year's  gross  income  or  $10,000  In  value, 
whichever  is  less; 

"(9)  "gross  losses'  means  all  damages,  in- 
cluding pain  and  sufiering  and  Including 
property  losses,  incurred  by  an  Intervenor  or 
victim,  or  surviving  dependent  or  dependents 
of  eitlier  of  them,  for  which  the  proximate 
cause  is  an  act,  omission,  or  possession  enu- 
merated in  section  456  of  this  part,  or  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (B)  of  subsection  (18) 
of  this  section; 

"(10)  'guardian'  means  a  person  who  is 
entitled  by  common  law  or  legal  appointment 
to  care  for  and  manage  the  jserson  or  prop- 
erty, or  both,  of  a  minor  or  incompetent  in- 
tervenor or  victim,  or  surviving  dependent 
or  dependents  of  either  of  them; 

"(11)  'Intervener'  means  a  person  who 
gees  to  the  aid  of  another  and  is  killed  or 
injtired  while  acting  not  recklessly  to  pre- 
vent the  commission  or  reasonably  suspected 
commission  of  a  crime  enumerated  in  sec- 
tion 456  of  this  part,  or  while  acting  not 
recklessly  to  apprehend  a  person  reasonably 
suspected  of  having  committed  such  a  crime; 
"(12)  'liquid  assets'  Includes  cash  on  hand, 
savings  accounts,  checking  accounts,  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  stocks,  bonds,  and  all  other 
personal  property  that  may  be  readily  con- 
verted Into  cash; 
"<13)  'niember'  means  a  member  of  the 


Violent  Crimes  Compensation  Board  estab- 
lished by  this  part: 

"(14)  'minor'  means  an  unmarried  person 
vho  is  under  elgliteen  years  of  age; 

"(15)  'net  losses'  means  gross  losses,  ex- 
cluding pain  and  sulTerlng,  that  are  not 
otlierwise  recovered  or  recoverable — 

"(A)  under  insurance  programs  mandated 
by  law; 

"(B)  from  the  United  States,  a  State,  or 
unit  of  general  local  government  for  a  per- 
sonal injury  or  death  otherwise  compensable 
under  this  part; 

"(C)  under  coiUract  or  insurance  wherein 
the  claimant  is  the  insured  or  beneficiary;  or 

"(D)   by  other  public  or  private  means; 

'■(16)  'pecuniary  losses'  means  net  losses 
wliich  cover — 

"(A)  for  personal  injury — 

"(1)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses nece.ssarily  incurred  for  medical,  hos- 
pital, surgical,  professional,  nursing,  dental, 
ambulance,  and  prosthetic  services  relating 
to  physical  or  psychiatric  care; 

"(2)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses neres.sarily  incurred  for  physical  and 
occupational  therapy  and  rehabilitation; 

"(3)  actual  loss  of  past  earnings  and  an- 
ticipated loss  of  future  earninps  because  of 
a  disability  resulting  from  the  personal  in- 
jury at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $150  per  week; 
and 

"(4)  all  appropriate  and  reaw^nable  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  for  the  care  of 
minor  children  enabling  a  victim  or  his  or 
her  spouse,  but  not  both  of  them,  to  con- 
tinue gainftil  employment  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $30  per  child  per  week,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $75  per  week  for  any  number  of 
children: 

"(B)    for  death— 

"(1)  all  appropriate  and  rea.sonab!e  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  for  funeral  and 
burial  expenises; 

"(2)  loss  of  support  to  a  depender.t  or  de- 
pendents of  a  victim,  not  otherwise  com- 
pensated for  as  a  pecunlan,'  loss  for  personal 
injury,  for  stich  period  of  time  as  the  de- 
pendency wotild  have  existed  but  for  the 
death  of  the  victim,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
a  total  of  $150  per  week  for  all  dependents; 
and 

"(3)  all  appropriate  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses, not  otherwise  compensated  for  as  n 
pecuniary  loss  for  personal  injury,  which  are 
incurred  for  the  care  of  minor  children, 
enabling  the  surviving  spouse  of  a  victim 
to  engage  in  gainful  employment,  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  $30  per  week  per  child,  up  to 
a  maximum  of  $75  per  week  for  any  number 
of  children; 

"(17)  'personal  injury"  menns  actual  bodily 
harm  and  Includes  pregnancy,  mental  dis- 
tress, and  nervous  shock:  and 

"(18)  'victim"  means  a  person  who  is  killed 
or  who  suffers  personal  injury,  where  tl-.e 
proximate  cause  of  such  death  or  personal 
injury  is — 

"(A)  a  crime  enumerated  in  section  456 
of  this  part:  or 

"(B)  the  not  reckless  actions  of  an  Inter- 
vener in  attempting  to  prevent  the  commis- 
sion or  reasonably  suspected  commission  of 
a  crime  enumerated  in  section  4.56  of  this 
part  or  in  attempting  to  apprehend  a  person 
reasonably  suspected  of  having  committed 
such  a  crime. 

"board 

"Sec  451.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  Board  within  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  be  known  as  the  Violent  Crimes  Com- 
pensation Board.  The  Board  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  members,  each  of  whom  shall 
have  been  members  of  the  bar  of  the  highest 
court  of  a  State  for  at  least  eight  years, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  President  shall  designate  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Bo»rd  to  serve  as  Chairman. 
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"(b)  No  member  of  the  Board  shall  en- 
page  in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment. 

"(C)  The  Board  shall  have  an  official  seal. 

"(d)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  eight  years,  except  that 
( 1 1  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire  as  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment. 
ane  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  at  the  end 
3f  six  years,  and  one  at  the  end  of  eight 
lears,  and  (2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill 
\  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
>f  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
ippointed  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term. 

"(e)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
!ligible  for  reappointment. 

"(f)  Any  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
lieved by  the  President  for  inefficiency,  ne- 
;lect  of  duty,  or  malfea.sance  in  office. 

"(g)  the  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
)e  in  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
he  Board  or  any  duly  authorized  representa- 
ive  may  exercise  any  or  all  of  its  powers  in 
my  place. 

"ADMINISTRATION' 

"Sec.  452.  The  Board  is  authorized  \n  cnrry- 
ng  out  its  functions  under  this  part  to-^ 

"(1)  appoint  aiid  fix  the  compensation  of 
iin  Executive  Director  and  a  General  Counsel 
1  ,nd  such  other  personnel  as  the  Board  deems 
iiecessary  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
(  f  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code; 

"(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
i  ervices  to  the  same  extent  as  is  authorized 
1  ly  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
('ode,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  a  day 
lor  individuals; 

"(3)  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations 
iS  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part: 

"(4)  designate  representatives  to  serve  or 
tssist  on  such  advisory  committees  as  the 
]  loard  may  determine  to  be  necessary  to 
iiaintaln  effective  liaison  with  Federal  agen- 
c  ies  and  with  State  and  local  agencies  devel- 
c  ping  or  carrying  out  policies  or  programs 
related  to  the  provisions  of  this  part; 

"(5)  request  and  use  the  services,  person- 
1  el,  facilities,  and  information  (including 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics)  of  Fed- 
e  :al  agencies  and  those  of  State  and  local 
I  ublic  agencies  and  private  institutions,  with 
c  r  without  reimbursement  therefor; 

"(6)  enter  into  and  perform,  without  re- 
Si  rd  to  section  529  of  title  31  of  the  United 
£  tates  Code,  such  contracts,  leases,  coopera- 
t  ve  agreements,  or  other  transactions  as  may 
t  B  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  its  functions, 
V  ith  any  public  agency,  or  with  any  person, 
f  rm,  association,  corporation,  or  educational 
1;  istitutlon,  and  make  grants  to  any  public 
a  ;ency  or  private  nonprofit  organization; 

"(7)  request  and  use  such  Information, 
d  ita,  and  reports  from  any  Federal  agency 
as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  require 
a  id  as  may  be  produced  consistent  with  other 
Ij.w: 

■(8)  arrange  with  the  heads  of  other  Fed- 
e  al  agencies  for  the  performance  of  any  of 
iis  functions  under  this  part  with  or  with- 
o  It  reimbursement  and,  with  the  approval  of 
t  le  President,  delegate  and  authorize  the  re- 
d  jlegatlon  of  any  of  its  powers  under  this 
pirt: 

"(9)  request  each  Federal  agency  to  make 
its  services,  equipment,  personnel,  facilities, 
a  Id  Information  (including  suggestions,  esti- 
n  ates.  and  statistics)  available  to  the  great- 
ei  t  practicable  extent  to  the  Board  in  the 
performance  of  Its  functions; 

"(10)  pay  all  expenses  of  the  Board,  in- 
cluding all  necessary  travel  and  subsistence 
e:  penses  of  the  Board  outside  the  District  of ' 
C  >lumbla  Incurred  by  the  Members  or  em- 
p  oyees  of  the  Board  under  Its  orders  on  the 
p  esentatlon  of  itemized  vouchers  therefor 
ai  iproved  by  the  Chairman  or  his  designate; 
a  Id 


"(11)  establish  a  program  to  assure  exten- 
sive and  continuing  publicity  for  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  compensation  under  this 
part,  including  Information  on  the  right  to 
file  a  claim,  the  scope  of  coverage,  and  pro- 
cedures to  be  utilized  incident  thereto. 

"COMPENSATION 

"Sec.  453.  (a)  The  Board  shall  order  the 
payment  of  compensation — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  the  personal  injury  of 
an  intervenor  or  victim,  to  or  on  behalf  of 
that  person:  or 

"(2)  in  the  ca.ie  cf  the  death  of  the  Inter- 
venor or  victmi.  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  sur- 
viving dependent  or  dependents  of  either  of 
them. 

"ib»  The  Board  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  compensation  under  tliis  part — 

"  1 1 )  in  the  case  of  a  claim  by  an  intervenor 
or  his  surviving  dependent  or  dependents,  by 
computing  the  net  losses  of  the  claimant; 
and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  claim  by  a  victim  or 
his  surviving  dependent  or  dependents,  by 
computing  the  pecuniary  losses  of  the  claim- 
ant. 

"(c)  Tlie  Board  may  order  the  payment  of 
compensation  under  this  part  to  tlie  extent 
it  is  based  upon  anticipated  loss  of  future 
earnings  or  loss  of  support  of  the  victim  for 
ninety  days  or  more,  or  child  care  payments, 
in  the  form  of  periodic  payments  during  the 
protracted  period  of  such  loss  of  earning.s. 
support  or  payments,  or  ten  years,  whichever 
is  less. 

"(d)  The  Board  may  order  the  payment  of 
compensation  under  this  part  to  a  victim  or 
his  surviving  dependent  or  dependents  held 
in  abeyance  until  such  time  as  the  victim  or 
his  surviving  dependent  or  dependents  has 
exhausted  his  liquid  assets. 


preceded  compensation  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(h)  The  Board  may  reconsider  a  claim  at 
any  time  and  modify  or  rescind  previous 
orders  for  compensation  based  upon  a  change 
in  financial  circumstances  of  a  victim  or  one 
or  more  of  his  surviving  dependents  that 
eliminates  financial  stress. 

"limitations 

"Sec.  454.  (a)  No  order  for  compensation 
under  this  part  shall  be  allowed  to  or  on 
behalt  of  a  victim  or  his  surviving  dependent 
or  dependents  unless  the  Board  finds  that 
such  a  claimant  will  suffer  financial  stress 
from  pecuniary  losses  for  which  the  act 
omission,  or  possession,  giving  rise  to  the 
claim  was  the  proximate  cause. 

"(b)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  shall  be  made  unless  the  claim  has  been 
made  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
act,  omission,  or  possession  resulting  in  the 
injury  or  death,  unless  the  Board  finds  that 
the  failure  to  file  was  justified  by  good  cause. 

"ic)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  shall  be  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  an 
intervenor,  victim,  or  the  surviving  dependent 
or  dependents  of  either  of  them  unless  a 
minimum  pecuniary  or  net  loss  of  $100  or 
an  amount  equal  to  a  week's  earnings  or 
support,  whichever  Is  less,  has  been  Incurred. 

"(d)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  shall  be  made  unless  the  act,  omission 
or  possession  giving  rise  to  a  claim  under 
this  pan,  was  reported  to  the  law  enforce- 
ment officials  within  seventy-two  hours  after 
us  occfurrence,  unless  the  Board  finds  that 
the  ^ftilure  to  report  was  justified  by  eood 
cause.  ''   ^ 

•Ye)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 

p^t  to  or  on  behalf  of  a  victim,  his  surviving 

"(e)(1)    Whenever  the  Board  determine<=      /^P^^^f"*  o";  «*ependents,  as  the  result  of  any 

ior  to  taking  final  action  upon  a  claim  that  ,/^ertes  of  su^'^^t".'  °' ir'^^'°"'  °'  ''^^^^ 
,ch  Claim  is  one  with  resoect  to  ^hiPh  nV  ^tf.!f„  ,.,^"^,'^  ^^\'  ^missions,  or  possessions, 

guing  rise  to  a  claim,  shall  be  In  excess  of 
$50,000.  including  lump-sum  and  periodic 
payments. 

"(f)  The  Board,  upon  finding  that  any 
claimant  has  not  substantially  cooperated 
with  aU  law  enforcement  agencies  incident 
to  the  act,  omission,  or  possession  that  gave 
rise  to  the  claim,  may  proportionately  reduce, 
deny,  or  withdraw  any  order  for  compensa- 
tion under  this  part. 

"(g)  The  Board,  in  determining  whether 
to  order  compen.sation  or  the  amount  of  the 
compensation,  shall  consider  the  behavior  of 
the  claimant  and  whether,  because  of  provo- 
cation or  otherwise,  he  bears  any  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  act.  omission  or  pos- 
session that  gave  rise  to  the  claim  for  com- 
pensation and — 

"  ( 1 )  the  Board  shall  reduce  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  the  claimant  in  accordance 
with  its  assessment  of  the  degree  of  such 
responsibility  attributable  to  the  claimant,  or 
"(2)  in  the  event  the  claimant's  behavior 
was  a  substantial  contributing  factor  to  the 
act,  omission,  or  possession  giving  rise  to  a 
claim  under  this  part,  he  shall  be  denied 
compensation. 

"(h)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  shall  be  made  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
person  engaging  in  the  act,  omission,  or  pos- 
session givmg  rise  to  the  claim  for  compen- 
sation, to  or  on  behalf  of  his  accomplice,  a 
member  of  the  family  or  household  of  either 
of  them,  or  to  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
maintaining  continuing  unlawful  sexual  re- 
lations with  either  of  them. 

"rROCEDt-RES 

"Sec.  455.  (a)  The  Board  is  authori;;ed  to 
receive  claims  for  compensation  under  this 
part  filed  by  an  Intervenor,  a  victim,  or  the 
surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of  either 
of  them,  or  a  guardian  acting  on  behalf  of 
such  a  person. 

"(b)  The  Board— 

"(1)  may  subpena  and  require  production 
of  documents  in  the  manner  of  the  Securities 


pri  jr  .—  ...... ..p  t..n.4  t»,.»,tvyii  iijj»_'ti  rt  LiLiiiii  iiiiit  /' 

such  claim  is  one  with  respect  to  which  ai/ 
order  of  compensation  will  probably  be  mad/*, 
the  Board  may  order  emergency  compensa- 
tion not  to  exceed  $1,500  pending  final  action 
on  the  claim. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  emergency  com- 
pensation ordered  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  any  final  order  for  compensation. 
"(3)  Where  the  amount  of  any  emergency 
compensation  ordered  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  exceeds  the  amount  of  the 
final  order  for  compensation,  or  if  there  is  no 
order  for  compensation  made,  the  recipient 
of  any  such  emergency  compen-satlon  shall  be 
liable  for  the  repayment  of  such  compensa- 
tion. The  Board  may  waive  all  or  part  of  such 
repayment. 

"(f)  No  order  for  compensation  under  this 
part  shall  be  subject  to  execution  or  attach- 
ment. 

"(g)  The  availability  or  pavment  of  com- 
pensation under  this  part  shall  not  affect  the 
right  of  any  person  to  recover  damages  from 
any  other  person  by  a  civil  action  for  the  in- 
jury or  death,  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
this  part — 

"(1)  in  the  event  an  intervenor,  a  victim, 
or  the  surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of 
either  of  them  who  has  a  right  to  file  a  claim 
under  this  part,  should  first  recover  damages 
from  any  other  source  based  upon  an  act, 
omission,  or  possession  giving  rise  to  a  claim 
under  this  part,  such  damages  shall  be  first 
used  to  offset  gross  losses  that  do  not  qualify 
as  net  or  pecuniary  lo.sses:  and 

"(2)  In  the  event  an  intervenor.  victim. 
or  the  surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of 
either  of  them  receives  compensation  under 
this  part  and  subsequently  recovers  damages 
from  any  other  source  based  upon  an  act, 
omission,  or  possession  that  gave  rise  to 
compensation  under  this  part,  the  Board 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  any  compensation 
previously  paid  to  the  same  extent  compen- 
sation would  have  been  reduced  had  recovery 
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and  Exchange  Commission  as  provided  In 
subsection  (c)  of  section  (18)  of  the  Act  of 
August  26,  1935,  except  that  such  subpena 
shall  only  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of 
the  Chairman,  and  application  to  any  court 
for  aid  in  enforcing  such  subpena  shall  be 
made  only  by  the  Chairman,  but  a  subpena 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designat«d  by 
the  ChairmAn; 

•*(2)  may  administer  oaths,  or  affirmations 
to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Board,  re- 
ceive In  evidence  any  statement,  document. 
Information,  or  matter  that  may,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chairman,  contribute  to  its 
functions  under  this  part,  whether  or  not 
such  statement,  document.  Information,  or 
matter  would  be  admissible  in  a  court  of  law, 
provided  it  is  relevant  and  not  privileged; 

"(3)  shall.  If  hearings  are  held,  conduct 
such  hearings  open  to  the  public,  unless  in 
a  particular  case  the  Chairman  determines 
that  the  hearing,  or  a  portion  thereof,  should 
be  held  In  private,  having  regard  to  the  fact 
that  a  criminal  suspect  may  not  yet  have 
been  apprehended  or  convicted,  or  to  the 
Interest  of  the  claimant;  and 

"(4)  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chair- 
man, appoint  an  Impartial  licensed  physician 
to  examine  any  claimant  under  this  part  and 
order  the  payment  of  reasonable  fees  for 
such  examination. 

"(c)  The  Board  shall  be  an  'agency  of  the 
United  States'  under  subsection  (1)  of  sec- 
tion 6001  of  title  IB  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  the  purpose  of  granting  Immunity 
to  witnesses. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  chapter  5  of  title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code  shall  not  apply 
to  adjudicatory  procedures  to  be  utilized  be- 
fore the  Board. 

"(e)(1)  A  claim  for  compensation  tmder 
this  part  may  be  acted  upon  by  a  member 
designated  by  the  Chairman  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  Board. 

"(2)  In  the  event  the  disposition  by  a 
member  as  authorized  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  Is  unsatisfactory  to  the  claim- 
ant, the  claimant  shall  be  entitled  to  a  de 
novo  hearing  of  record  on  his  claim  by  the 
full  Board. 

"(f)(1)  Decisions  of  the  full  Board  shall 
be  in  accord  with  the  will  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  and  shall  be  based  upon  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

"(2)  All  questions  as  to  the  relevancy  or 
privileged  nature  of  evidence  at  such  times 
as  the  full  Board  shall  sit  shall  be  decided 
by  the  Chairman. 

"(3)  A  claimant  at  such  times  as  the  ftill 
Board  shall  sit  shall  have  the  right  to  pro- 
duce evidence  and  to  cross-examine  such 
witnesses  as  may  appear. 

"(g)(1)  The  Board  shall  publish  regula- 
tions providing  that  an  attorney  may,  at 
the  conclusion  of  proceedings  under  this 
part,  file  with  the  Board  an  appropriate 
statement  for  a  fee  in  connection  with  serv- 
ices rendered  in  such  proceedings. 

"(2)  After  the  fee  statement  is  filed  by  an 
attorney  under  paragraph  (I)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Board  shall  award  a  fee  to  such 
attorney  on  substantially  similar  terms  and 
conditions  as  is  provided  for  the  payment  of 
representation  under  section  3006A  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  Any  attorney  who  charges  or  collects 
for  services  rendered  In  connection  with  any 
proceedings  under  this  part  any  fee  In  any 
amount  in  excess  of  that  alloted  under  this 
sut>section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

"(h)  The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  review  all  final  orders  of  the 
Board.  No  finding  of  fact  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  shall  be  set  aside. 

"CRIMES 

"Sec.  456.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized  to 
order  compensation  imder  this  part  In  any 


case  in  which  an  intervenor,  victim,  or  the 
surviving  dependent  or  dependents  of  either 
of  them  files  a  claim  when  the  act,  omission, 
or  possession  giving  ri&e  to  the  claim  for 
compensation  occurs — 

"  ( 1 )  within  the  'special  maritime  and 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Slates' 
within  the  meaning  of  section  7  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code; 

"(2)   within  the  District  of  Columbia;   or 

"(3)  within  'Indian  country'  within  the 
meaning  of  section  1151  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)  This  part  applies  to  the  following 
sicts.  omissions,  or  possessions: 

"(1)  aggravated  assault; 

"(2)  arson; 

"(3)  assault; 

"(4)  burglary; 

"(5)  forcible  sodomy; 

"(6)  kidnaping; 

"(7)  manslaughter; 

"(8)  mayhem; 

"(9)  murder; 

"(10)  negligent  homicide; 

"(11)  rape; 

"(12)  robbery; 

"(13)  riot; 

"(14)  unlawful  sale  or  exchange  of  drugs; 

"(15)   unlawful  use  of  explosives; 

"(16)  unlawful  use  of  firearms; 

"(17)  any  other  crmie.  Including  poison- 
ing, which  poses  a  substantial  threat  of  per- 
sonal Injury;  or 

"(18)  attempts  to  commit  any  of  the  fore- 
going. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
operation  of  a  motor  vehicle,  boat,  or  air- 
craft that  results  in  an  Injury  or  death  shall 
not  constitute  a  crime  unless  the  injuries 
were  intentionally  Inflicted  throtigh  the  use 
of  such  vehicle,  boat,  or  aircraft  or  unless 
such  vehicle,  boat,  or  aircraft  is  an  imple- 
ment of  a  crime  to  which  this  part  applies. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  a 
crime  may  be  considered  to  have  been  com- 
mitted notwithstanding  that  by  reason  of 
age,  insanity,  drunkenness,  or  otherwise,  the 
person  engaging  in  the  act.  omission,  or  pos- 
session was  legally  incapable  of  committing 
a  crime. 

"StTBROGATION 

"Sec,  457.  (a)  Whenever  an  order  for  com- 
Ijensation  under  this  part  has  been  made 
for  loss  resulting  from  an  act.  omission,  or 
possession  of  a  person,  the  Attorney  General 
may,  within  three  years  from  the  date  on 
which  the  order  for  compensation  was  made, 
institute  an  action  against  such  person  for 
the  recovery  of  the  whole  or  any  specified  part 
of  such  compensation  in  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  any  Judicial  dis- 
trict In  which  such  (person  resides  or  is 
found.  Such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  in  any 
such  action.  Any  amounts  recovered  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  In  the 
Criminal  Victim  Indemnity  Fund  established 
by  section  458  of  this  part. 

"(b)  TTie  Board  shall  provide  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  such  information,  data,  and 
reports  as  the  Attorney  General  may  require 
to  prosecute  actions  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

"indemnity  fund 

"Sec.  458.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  on 
the  books  of  the  Treastiry  of  the  United 
States  a  fund  known  as  the  Criminal  Victim 
Indemnity  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Fund').  Except  as  otherwise  specllically 
provided,  the  Fund  shall  be  the  repository  of 
(1)  criminal  fines  paid  in  the  various  courts 
of  the  United  States,  (2)  additional  amounts 
that  may  be  appropriated  to  the  Fund  as 
provided  by  law,  and  (3)  such  other  sums 
as  may  be  contributed  to  the  Fund  by  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or 
persons. 


"(b)  The  Fund  shall  be  utilized  only  for 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"ADVISOEV    COUNCIL 

"Sec.  459.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  Council  on  the  Victims  of 
Crime  (herem.^Ucr  referred  to  as  the  'Coun- 
cil'i  consisting  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
and  one  representative  from  each  of  the 
various  State  crime  victims  compensation 
programs  referred  to  m  paragraph  (10)  of 
subsection  (i)  of  section  301  oi  this  title. 
each  of  whom  shall  serve  without  additional 
compensation, 

"(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  also 
serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Council. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  meet  not  less  than 
once  a  year,  or  more  frequently  at  the  call  of 
the  Chairman,  and  shall  review  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  p>art  and  programs  under 
paragraph  (10)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sect;cn 
301  of  this  title  and  advise  the  Administra- 
tion on  matters  of  policy  relating  to  tht-.r 
activities  thereunder, 

"(d)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  ap- 
pomt  an  advisory  committee  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Each  member  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, not  a  member  of  the  Council,  ap- 
jXJinted  pursuant  to  subeecilon  (d)  of  this 
section  shall  receive  $100  a  day.  including 
travel  time,  lor  each  day  he  is  engaged  In 
the  actual  performance  of  bis  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

"Each  member  of  the  Council  or  advisory 
committee  siiaUl  be  reimbursed  for  travel. 
subsistenc(>.  and  other  necessary  expen£e&  In- 
curred in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec.  460  Tlie  Board  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congre.'rfi  an  annual  report  of  its  activities 
under  thi.s  part.  In  its  third  annual  report, 
the  Board  upon  investigation  and  study, 
shall  Include  its  findmgs  and  reconmienda- 
tlons  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
overall  limit  on  compensation  under  section 
454(e)  of  part  F  of  this  title  and  with 
respect  to  the  adequacy  of  State  programs  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  paragraph  (10)  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  301  of  part  C  of 
this  title. ' 

COMPENSATION    OF    BOARD    MEMBERS 

Sec.  103,  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(58)  Chairman,  Violent  Crimes  Compensa- 
tion Board," 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph  ? 

"(95)  Members.  Violent  Crimes  Compensa- 
tion Board," 

CRIMINAL    VICTIM    INDEMNITT    FUND    FINF.S 

Sec.    104,    (a)    Chapter   227  of   title    18   of 

the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"§  3579.  Fine    imposed    for   Criminal    Victim 

Indemnity  Fund 

"In  any  court  of  the  Ur.lted  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  a  territory  or  poises-sioii  of  the 
United  Slates,  upon  conviction  of  a  person 
of  an  offen.se  resulting  in  personal  injury, 
property  loss,  or  death,  the  court  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  financial  condition  of 
such  person,  and  may,  in  addition  to  any 
other  penally,  order  such  person  to  pay  a  fine 
In  an  amount  of  not  more  than  $10,000  and 
such  fine  shall  be  deposited  Into  the  Crim- 
inal Victim  Indemnity  Fund  of  the  United 
States," 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  227  of  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"3579,  Fine    Imposed    for    Criminal    Victim 
Indemnity  Fund". 
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Part  B — Federal  Ghant  Program 
Sec.  105.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  301  of 
1  lart  C  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
1  rol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  Is  amended 
liy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
1  lew  paragraph: 

'(10)  The  cost  of  administration  and  that 
1  ortion  of  the  costs  of  State  programs,  other 
(  han  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  compen- 
;  ate  victims  of  violent  crime  which  are  sub- 
£  tantially  comparable  in  coverage  and  limi- 
tjations  to  part  F  of  this  title." 

Sec.  106.  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  601  of 
dart  O  (redesignated  part  K  by  this  Act)  of 
t  itle  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
£  afe  Streets  Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  strik- 
1  \g  "and"  the  second  time  it  appears,  strik- 
i  ig  "or"  the  sixth  time  it  appears,  striking 
tie  period,  and  inserting  the  following:  ", 
c  r  programs  for  the  compensation  of  victims 
0  [  violent  crimes." 

Sec.  107.  Section  501  of  part  P  (redeslg- 
rated  as  part  I  by  this  Act)  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(a)" 
immediately  after  "501"  and  adding  at  the 
epd  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

■(b)  In  addition  to  the  rules,  regulations, 
ahd  procedures  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
s  iction,  the  Administration  shall,  after  con- 
s  iltatlon  with  the  Violent  Crimes  Compen- 
si  itlon  Board,  establish  by  rule  or  regulation 
citerla  to  be  applied  under  paragraph  (10) 
o'  subsection  (b)  of  section  301  of  this  title. 
I:  I  addition  to  other  matters,  such  criteria 
s:  kail  Include  standards  for — 

"(1)  the  persons  who  shall  be  eligible  for 
c  >mpensatlon: 

"(2)  the  categories  of  crimes  for  which 
c  impensation  may  be  ordered: 

"(3)  the  losses  for  which  compensation  may 
b^  ordered;  and 

"(4)  such  other  terms  and  conditions  for 
tl  le  payment  of  such  compensation  as  the 
A  Imlnistration  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
p  -iate. 


TjTLE   II— GROUP   LIFE   INSURANCE   FOR 
PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS 
declaration  of  purpose 
Sec.  201.  It  is  the  declared  purpose  of  Con- 
gi  ess  in  this  title  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
f8  re  by  establishing  a  means  of  meeting  the 
aianclal   needs   of   public   safety   officers   or 
tl  eir    surviving   dependents    through    group 
li!  e,   accidental   death,   and  dismemberment 
r  Burance,  and  to  assist  State  and  local  gov- 
eifiments  to  provide  such  insurance. 
insurance  program  authorized 
Sec.  202.  TlOe    I    of    the    Omnibus    Crime 
Cimtrol    and    Safe    Streets    Act   of    1968,    as 
ai  lended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
pf  rt  P  the  following  part : 

IfART    G — Public    Safety    Officers'    Group 
Life  Insurance 
"definitions 
Sec.  500.  For  the  ptirposes  of  this  part — 
'(1)  'child'  Includes  a  stepchild,  an  adopt- 
ed child,  an  Illegitimate  child,  and  a  poet- 
hiimous  child: 

'(2)  'month'  means  a  month  that  runs 
fr4m  a  given  day  in  one  month  to  a  day  of 
ths  corresponding  number  In  the  ne.'rt  or 
spscified  succeeding  month,  except  when  the 
lai  t  month  has  not  so  many  days,  in  which 
ev  ;nt  it  e.xpires  on  the  last  day  of  the  month; 
azyl 

•(3)   'public  safety  officer'  means  a  person 
is  employed  full  time  by  a  State  or  unit 
general  local  government  in — 
'(A)  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws, 
including  highway  patrol, 

■(B)    a  correctional  program,  facility,  or 

where  the  activity  is  potentially 

because  of  contact  with  criminal 

ufcpects,  defendants,  prisoners,  probationers, 

"  parolees. 


liO 


In  rtitutlon 

dffigerous 

s 

or 


"(C)  a  court  having  criminal  or  Juvenile 
delinquent  Jurisdiction  where  the  activity  Is 
potentially  dangerous  because  of  contact  with 
criminal  suspects,  defendants,  prisoners,  pro- 
bationers, or  parolees,  or 

"(D)  firefighting, 
but  does  not  include  any  person  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  insurance  program  estab- 
lished by  chapter  87  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  or  any  person  participating  in 
the  program  established  by  subchapter  III 
of  chapier  19  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

'Subpart   1 — Nationwide  Program   of  Group 
Life  Insurance  for  Public  Safety  Officers 

"ELIGIBLE    insurance    COMP.^NIrS 

'Sec.  501,  (a)  The  Administration  is  au- 
thorized, without  regard  to  section  3709  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C. 
5),  to  purchase  from  one  or  more  life  in- 
surance companies  a  policy  or  policies  of 
group  life  insurance  to  provide  the  benefits 
specified  in  this  subpart.  Each  such  life  in- 
surance company  must  (1)  be  licensed  to 
issue  life,  accidental  death,  and  dismember- 
ment insurance  in  each  of  the  fifty  States  of 
the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  (2)  as  of  the  most  recent  Decem- 
ber 31  for  which  information  is  available  to 
the  Administration,  have  in  effect  at  least 
1  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  group 
life  Insurance  which  all  life  insurance  com- 
panies have  in  effect  In  the  United  States. 

"(b)  Any  life  insurance  company  issuing 
such  a  policy  shall  establish  an  administra- 
tive office  at  a  place  and  under  a  name  desig- 
nated by  the  Administration. 

"(c)  The  Administration  m.ty  at  any  time 
discontinue  any  policy  which"  it  has  pur- 
chased from  any  insurance  company  under 
this  subpart. 

"reinsurance 
"Sec.  502.  (a)  The  Administration  shall 
arrange  with  each  life  insurance  company 
issuing  a  policy  under  this  subpart  for  the 
reinsurance,  under  conditions  approved  by 
the  Administration,  of  portions  of  the  total 
amount  of  Insurance  under  the  policy,  de- 
termined under  this  section,  with  other  life 
Insurance  companies  which  elect  to  partici- 
pate in  the  reinsurance. 

"(b)  The  Administration  shall  determine 
for  and  in  advance  of  a  policy  year  which 
companies  are  eligible  to  participate  as  re- 
Insurers  and  the  amount  of  insurance  under 
a  policy  which  is  to  be  allocated  to  the  issu- 
ing company  and  to  reinsurers.  The  Adminis- 
tration shall  make  this  determination  at  least 
every  three  years  and  when  a  participating 
company  withdraws. 

"(c»  The  Administration  shall  establish  a 
formula  under  which  the  amount  of  insur- 
ance retained  by  an  issuing  company  after 
ceding  reinsurance,  and  the  amount  of  rein- 
surance ceded  to  each  reinsurer.  Is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  total  amount  of  each  company's 
group  life  insurance,  excluding  insurance 
purchased  under  this  subpart,  in  force  in  the 
United  States  on  the  determination  date, 
which  Is  the  most  recent  December  31  for 
which  Information  is  available  to  the  Ad- 
ministration. In  determining  the  proportions, 
the  portion  of  a  company's  group  life  insur- 
ance in  force  on  the  determination  date  in 
excess  of  $100,000,000  shall  be  reduced  by— 

"(1)  25  per  centum  of  the  first  $100,000,000 
of  the  e.xcess; 

"(2)  50  per  centum  of  the  .second  $100,000,- 
000  of  the  excess; 

"(3)  75  per  centum  of  the  third  $100,000,- 
000  of  the  excess;  and 

"(4  I  95  per  centinn  of  the  remaining  ex- 
cess. 

However,  the  amount  retained  by  or  ceded  to 
a  company  may  not  exceed  25  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  the  company's  total  life  In- 


surance in  force  in  the  United  States  on  the 
determination  date. 

"(d)  The  Administration  may  modify  the 
computations  under  this  section  as  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  this  section, 
"persons  insured;   amount 

"Sec,  503.  (a)  Any  policy  of  insurance  pur- 
chased by  the  Administration  under  this  sub- 
part shall  automatically  insure  any  public 
safety  officer  employed  on  a  fuU-time  basis 
by  a  State  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which  has  (1)  applied  to  the  Adminis- 
tration for  participation  in  the  insurance 
program  under  this  subpart,  and  (2)  agreed 
to  deduct  from  such  officer's  pay  the  amount 
of  such  officer's  contribution,  if  any  and  for- 
ward such  amount  to  the  Adminlstiration  or 
such  other  agency  or  office  as  Is  designated 
by  the  Administration  as  the  collection 
agency  or  office  for  such  contributions  The 
Insurance  provided  under  this  subpart  shall 
take  effect  from  the  first  day  agreed  upon  by 
the  Administration  and  the  responsible  of- 
ficials of  the  State  or  unit  of  general  local 
government  making  application  for  partici- 
pation m  the  program  as  to  public  safety 
officers  then  on  the  payroll,  and  as  to  public 
safety  officers  thereafter  entering  on  fuU- 
tlme  duty  from  the  first  day  of  such  duty 
The  insurance  provided  by  this  subpart  shall 
so  insure  all  such  public  safety  officers  unless 
any  such  officer  elects  in  writing  not  to  be 
insured  under  this  subpart.  If  any  such  of- 
ficer elects  not  to  be  insured  under  this  sub- 
part he  may  thereafter.  If  eligible,  be  insured 
under  this  subpart  upon  written  application 
proof  of  good  health,  and  compliance  with 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administration. 

"(b)  A  public  safety  officer  eligible  for  in- 
surance under  this  subpart  U  entitled  to  be 
insiu-ed  for  an  amount  of  group  life  Insur- 
ance.  plus  an  equal  amotmt  of  group  acci- 
dental death  and  dismemberment  Insurance 
in  accordance  with  the  following  schedule-    ' 


"If  annua!  pay  i 


The  amount  of  group 
insurance    is— 


Greater  than- 


But  not 
greater 
than— 


Life 


L^. W.OOO  JIO.OOO 

*1™" --■  9.000  11,000 

*?''»0„ 10,000  12,000 

*?««o  \\.m  13000 

*  '^  — 12,000  H.OOO 

*?S^-  13,000  15,000 

jj™" -  14,000  16,000 

$t^ 15,000  17,000 

Vil^ 16,000  18,000 

1*000--- 17,000  19,000 

1^000 18,000  20000 

"8000 19.000  21,000 

J^OOO - 20,000  22  000 

J2O.0OO 21,000  23000 

J^'SSS 22,000  24,000 

J     000 23,000  25  000 

HfOOO 24,000  26,000 

J24.000 25,000  27,000 

J23.000 26,000  28,000 

t26,000 27,000  29,000 

J2A0O0 28,000  30,000 

$28,000 29,000  31.000 

J29,000 32,000 


Accidental 
death  and 
dismember- 
ment 


JIO.COO 
11,000 
12,000 
13,000 
14,000 
15,000 
16,000 
17,000 
18,000 
19,000 
20,000 
21,000 
22,000 
23,000 
24,000 
25,000 
26,000 
27,000 
28,000 
29.000 
30,000 
31,000 
32,000 


The  amount  of  such  insurance  shall  auto- 
matically Increase  at  any  time  the  amoimt 
of  increase  In  the  annual  basic  rate  of  pay 
places  any  such  officer  In  a  new  pay  bracket 
of  the  schedule  and  any  necessary  adjust- 
ment is  made  In  his  contribution  to  the  total 
premium. 

"(c)  Subject  to  conditions  and  limitations 
approved  by  the  Administration  which  shall 
be  included  In  any  policy  purchased  by  It, 
the  group  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment insurance  shall  provide  for  the  follow- 
ing payments: 
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"Loss 


For  loss  of  life. 


Loss  of  one  hand  or  of  one  foot  or  loss  of 

Bight  of  one  eye. 
Loss  of  two  or  more  such  members 


Amount  payable 

Full  amount  shown  In  the  schedule  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

One-half  of  the  amount  shown  In  the  sched- 
ule In  subsection  (b)   of  this  section. 

Full  amount  shown  In  the  schedule  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 


The  aggregate  amount  of  group  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  insurance  that 
may  be  paid  In  the  case  of  any  Insured  as 
the  result  of  any  one  accident  may  not  exceed 
the  amount  shown  in  the  schedule  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Any  policy  purchased  under  this  sub- 
part may  provide  for  adjustments  to  prevent 
duplication  of  payments  under  any  program 
of  Federal  gratuities  for  killed  or  Injured 
public  safety  officers. 

"(e)  Group  life  Insurance  shall  Include 
provisions  approved  by  the  Administration 
for  continuance  of  such  life  insurance  with- 
out requirement  of  contribution  payment 
during  a  period  of  disability  of  a  public 
safety  officer  covered  for  such  life  Insurance. 

"(f)  The  Administration  shall  prescribe 
regulations  providing  for  the  conversion  of 
other  than  annual  rates  of  pay  to  annual 
rates  of  pay  and  shall  specify  the  types  of 
pay  Included  In  annual  pay. 

"termination  of  coverage 

"Sec.  504.  Each  policy  purchased  under 
this  subpart  shall  contain  a  provision,  in 
terms  approved  by  the  Administration,  to 
the  effect  that  any  insurance  thereunder  on 
any  public  safety  officer  shall  cease  two 
months  after  (1)  his  separation  or  release 
from  full-time  duty  as  such  an  officer  or  (2) 
discontinuance  of  his  pay  as  such  an  officer, 
whichever  is  earlier:  Provided,  however,  That 
coverage  shall  be  continued  during  periods 
of  leave  or  limited  disciplinary  suspension  if 
such  an  officer  authorizes  or  otherwise  agrees 
to  make  or  continue  to  make  any  required 
contribution  for  the  Insurance  provided  by 
this  subpart. 

"conversion 

"Sec.  505.  Each  policy  purchased  under  this 
subpart  shall  contain  a  provision.  In  terms 
approved  by  the  Administration,  for  the  con- 
version of  the  group  life  insurance  portion  of 
the  policy  to  an  Individual  policy  of  life  in- 
surance effective  the  day  following  the  date 
such  insurance  would  cease  as  provided  in 
section  504  of  this  subpart.  During  the  period 
such  insurance  Is  in  force,  the  insured,  upon 
request  to  the  Administration,  shall  be  fur- 
nished a  list  of  life  Insurance  companies  par- 
ticipating In  the  program  established  under 
this  subpart  and  upon  written  application 
(within  such  period)  to  the  participating 
company  selected  by  the  insured  and  pay- 
ment of  the  required  premiums,  the  Insured 
shall  be  granted  life  insurance  without  a 
medical  examination  on  a  permanent  plan 
then  currently  written  by  such  company 
which  does  not  provide  for  the  payment  of 
any  sum  less  than  the  face  value  thereof. 
In  addition  to  the  life  insurance  companies 
participating  In  the  program  established  un- 
der this  subpart,  such  list  shall  Include  ad- 
ditional life  Insurance  companies  (not  so 
participating)  which  meet  qualifying  cri- 
teria, terms,  and  conditions  established  by 
the  Administration  and  agree  to  sell  insur- 
ance to  any  eligible  insured  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"withholding  of  premiums  from  pay 

"Sec.  506.  During  any  period  In  which  a 
public  safety  officer  is  insured  under  a  policy 
of  Insurance  purchased  by  the  Administra- 
tion tinder  this  subpart,  his  employer  shall 
withhold  each  pay  period  from  his  basic  or 
other  pay  until  separation  or  release  from 
full-time  duty  as  a  public  safety  officer  an 


amount  determined  by  the  Administration 
to  be  such  officer's  share  of  the  cost  of  his 
group  life  Insurance  and  accidental  death 
and  dismemberment  insurance.  Any  such 
amount  not  withheld  from  the  basic  or  other 
pay  of  such  officer  insured  under  this  sub- 
part while  on  full-time  duty  as  a  public 
safety  officer,  if  not  otherwise  paid,  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  any  insur- 
ance thereafter  payable.  The  initial  amount 
determined  by  the  Administration  to  be 
charged  any  public  safety  officer  for  each 
unit  of  insurance  under  this  subpart  may  be 
continued  from  year  to  year  except  that  the 
Administration  may  redetermine  such 
amount  from  time  to  time  In  accordance 
with  experience. 

"SHARING  of  cost  OF  INSURANCE 

"Sec.  507.  For  each  month  any  public 
safety  officer  is  Insured  under  this  subpart, 
the  Administration  shall  bear  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  insurance  for  such 
officer,  or  such  lesser  amount  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istration to  be  a  practicable  and  equitable 
obligation  of  the  United  States  in  assisting 
the  States  and  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment in  recruiting  and  retaining  their 
public  safety  officers. 

"investments  and  expenses 
"Sec.  508.  (a)  The  simounts  withheld  from 
the  basic  or  other  pay  of  public  safety  of- 
ficers as  contributions  to  premiums  for  in- 
surance under  section  506  of  this  subpart, 
any  sums  contributed  by  the  Administration 
under  section  507  of  this  subpart,  and  any 
sum£  contributed  for  Insurance  under  this 
subpart  by  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  under  section  515  of  this  part, 
together  with  the  income  derived  from  any 
dividends  or  premium  rate  readjustment 
from  insurers,  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  a  revolving  fund  established  by  section  517 
of  this  part.  All  premium  payments  on  any 
insurance  policy  or  policies  purchased  under 
this  subpart  and  the  administrative  costs  to 
the  Administration  of  the  insurance  pro- 
gram established  by  this  subpart  shall  be 
paid  from  the  revolving  fund  by  the  Admin- 
istration. 

"(b)  The  Administration  is  authorized  to 
set  aside  out  of  the  revolving  fund  such 
amounts  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  to  the  Administration  of 
the  program  and  all  current  premium  pay- 
ments on  any  policy  purchased  under  this 
subpart.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  Invest  in  and  to  sell  and  retire 
special  Interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  for  the  account  of  the  revolv- 
ing fund.  Such  obligations  Issued  for  this 
purpose  shall  have  maturities  fixed  with  due 
regard  for  the  needs  of  the  fund  and  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
market  yield  (computed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of  market  quota- 
tions as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  month 
next  preceding  the  date  of  issue)  on  all  mar- 
ketable interest-bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  which  are  not  due  or  callable  un- 
til after  the  expiration  of  four  years  from 
the  end  of  such  calendar  month;  except 
that  where  such  average  market  yield  is  not 
a  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  the 
rate  of  Interest  of  such  obligation  shall  be 
the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum 


nearest  market  yield.  The  Interest  on  and 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  obliga- 
tions, and  the  income  derived  from  divi- 
dends or  premium  rate  adjustments  from 
insurers,  shall  become  a  part  of  the  revolving 
fund. 

"beneficiaries;    payment   of   insurance 

"Sec.  509.  (a)  Any  amount  of  insurance 
in  force  under  this  subpart  on  any  public 
safety  officer  or  former  public  safety  officer 
on  the  date  of  his  death  shall  be  paid,  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  valid  claim  therefor, 
to  the  person  or  persons  sunivlng  at  the 
date  of  his  death,  in  the  following  order  of 
precedence: 

"(1)  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries  as 
the  public  safety  officer  or  former  public 
safety  officer  may  have  designated  by  a  writ- 
ing received  in  his  employer's  office  prior  to 
his  death; 

"|2|  if  there  is  no  such  beneficiary,  to  the 
surviving  spouse  of  such  officer  or  former 
officer; 

"(3)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child  or 
children  of  such  officer  or  former  officer  and 
to  the  descendants  of  deceased  children  by 
representation   in  equal  shares: 

"(4)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  parent 
or  parents  of  such  officer  or  former  officer,  in 
equal  shares;  or 

"(5)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly  ap- 
pointed executer  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  officer  or  former  officer. 
Provided,  houever.  That  If  a  claim  has  not 
been  made  by  a  person  under  this  section 
within  the  period  set  forth  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  amount  payable  shall 
escheat  to  the  credit  of  the  revolving  fund 
established  by  section  517  of  this  part, 

•(b)  A  claim  for  payment  shall  be  made  by 
a  person  entitled  under  the  order  of  prece- 
dence set  forth  in  subsection  cai  of  this  sec- 
tion within  two  years  from  the  date  of  death 
of  a  public  safety  officer  or  former  public 
safety  officer. 

"(c)  The  public  safety  officer  may  elect 
settlement  of  Insurance  under  this  subpart 
either  in  a  lump  sum  or  in  thirty-six  equal 
monthly  installments  If  no  svich  election  is 
made  by  such  officer,  the  beneficiary  or  other 
person  entitled  to  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion may  elect  settlement  either  in  a  lump 
sum  or  in  thirty-six  equal  monthly  install- 
ments If  any  such  officer  has  elected  settle- 
ment in  a  lump  sum.  the  beneficiary  or  other 
person  entitled  to  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion may  elect  settlement  in  thirty-six  equal 
monthly  installments. 

"BASIC    T.ABLES    of    PREMIUMS;     READJUSTMENT 
OF    RATES 

"Sec,  10,  (a)  Each  policy  or  poiicies  pur- 
chased tinder  this  subpart  shall  include  lor 
the  first  policy  year  a  schedule  of  ba.sic 
premium  rates  by  age  which  the  Administra- 
tion shall  have  determined  on  a  basic  cor,- 
sistent  with  the  lowest  schedule  of  basic 
premium  rates  generally  charged  for  new 
grotip  life  insurance  policies  issued  to  large 
employers  taking  into  accotint  expense  and 
risk  cliarges  and  other  r.ites  based  on  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  group.  Tills 
schedule  of  basic  premium  rates  by  age  shall 
be  applied,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  to  the  distribution  by  age  of 
the  amount  of  group  life  Insurance  and  group 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment  in- 
surance under  the  policy  at  its  date  of  issue 
to  determine  an  average  basic  premium  per 
$1,000  of  insurance,  taking  into  account  all 
savings  based  on  the  size  of  the  group  estab- 
lished by  this  subpart.  Each  policy  so  pur- 
chased shall  also  Include  provisions  where- 
by the  basic  rates  of  premium  determined 
for  the  first  policy  year  shall  be  continued 
for  subsequent  policy  years,  except  that  they 
may  be  readjusted  for  any  subsequent  year, 
based   on   the   experience   under  the  policy. 
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uch  readjustment  to  be  made  by  the  Insur- 
nce  company  Issuing  the  policy  on  a  basis 
determined  by  the  Administration  In  ad- 
1  ance  of  such  year  to  be  consistent  with  the 
!  eneral  practice  of  life  Insurance  companies 
under  policies  of  group  life  Insurance  and 
roup  accidental  death  and  dismemberment 
1  a&urance  Issued  to  large  employers. 

■(b)  Each  policy  so  purchased  thall  In- 
dlude  a  provision  that.  In  the  event  the 
i  .dmmistratlon  determines  that  ascertaining 
\  lie  actual  age  distribution  of  the  amounts  of 
t  roup  life  insurance  in  force  at  the  date  of 
1  isue  of  the  policy  or  at  the  end  of  the  first 
c  r  any  subsequent  year  of  Insurance  there- 
1  nder  would  not  be  possible  except  at  a 
c  isproportlonately  high  expense,  the  Ad- 
r  ilnistration  may  approve  the  determination 
c  f  a  tentative  average  group  life  premium, 
f  )r  the  first  of  any  subsequent  policy  year, 
1  X  lieu  of  using  the  actual  age  distribution. 
£  uch  tentative  average  premium  rate  may  be 
1  icreased  by  the  Administration  during  any 
F  oUcy  year  upon  a  showing  by  the  insurance 
c  impany  issuing  the  policy  that  the  assump- 
ons  made  in  determining  the  tentative  av- 
e  -age  premliun  rate  for  that  policy  year  were 
incorrect. 

'(c)  Each  policy  so  purchased  shall  cou- 
tiln  a  provision  stipulating  the  maximum 
e  tpense  and  risk  charges  for  the  first  policy 
y  ;ar,  which  charges  shall  have  been  deter- 
n  ined  by  the  Administration  on  a  basis  con- 
s  stent  with  the  general  level  of  such  charges 
n  ade  by  life  Insurance  companies  under  pol- 
1(  les  of  group  life  Insurance  and  group  ac- 
c:  dental  death  and  dismemberment  Insur- 
a  jce  Issued  to  large  employers,  taking  Into 
cdnslderatlon  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
g  oup.  Such  maximum  charges  shall  be  con- 
tlnued  from  year  to  year,  except  that  the 
A  Imlnlstratlon  may  redetermine  such  maxi- 
n  um  charges  for  any  year  either  by  agree- 
n  ent  with  the  Insiutince  company  or  com- 
pmles  issuing  the  policy  or  upon  written 
>tlce  given  by  the  Administration  to  such 
c<  mpanles  at  least  one  year  in  advance  of 
tl  e  beginning  of  the  year  for  which  such 
r(  determined  maximum  charges  will  be 
effective. 

(d)   Each  such  policy  shall  provide  for  an 
-intlng  to  the  Administration  not  later 
ninety  days  aft«r  the  end  of  each  policy 
,  which  shall  set  forth,  in  a  form  ap- 
'ed     by    the     Administration,     (1)     the 
I  lounta  of  premiums  actually  accrued  un- 
the  policy  from  Its  date  of  Issue  to  the 
of  such  policy  year,  (2)   the  total  of  all 
mfirtallty,  dismemberment,  and  other  claim 
incurred  for  that  period,  and  (3)  the 
ts  of  the   Insurers'  expense   and  risk 
_     for  that  period.  Any  excess  of  item 
over  the  sum  of  items  (2)  and  (3)  shaU 
held  by  the   insurance  company  issuing 
policy  as  a  special  contingency  reserve  to 
used    by    such    Insurance    company    for 
t  arges  under  such  policy  only,  such  reserve 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  In 
ance  of  each  policy  year  by  the  insurance 
cofnpany  issuing  the  policy,  which  rate  shall 
approved  by  the  Administration  as  being 
cojisiiitent  with  the  rates  generally  used  by 
company  or  companies  for  simUar  funds 
under  other  group  life  Insurance  poll- 
If  and  when  the  Administration  decer- 
that  such  special  contingency  reserve 
attained  an  amount  estimated   by  the 
Ac  ministration  to  make  satisfactory  provi- 
for    adverse     fluctuations    in    future 
clijirges  under  the  policy,  any  further  excess 
be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  revolv- 
fund  established  under  this  subpart.  If 
when  stich  policy  Is  discontinued,  and 
after  all  charges  hare  been  made,  there 
any  positive  balance  remaining  in  such 
spi  cial    contingency    reserve,    such    balance 
shiu  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  revolv- 
fund,  subject  to  the  right  of  the  in.sur- 
e  company  Issuing  the  policy  to  make 
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such  deposit  In  equal  monthly  Installments 
over  a  period  of  not  more  than  two  ye.irs. 
"BE.vrrrr  certificates 
"Sec.    511.  The    Administration    shall    ar- 
range to  have  each  public  safety  officer  in- 
sured under  a  policy  purchased  under  this 
subpart  receive  a  certlflcate  setting  forth  the 
benefits    to    which    such    officer    is    entitled 
thereunder,  to  whom  such  benefit  shall  be 
payable,    to    whom    claims   should    be    sub- 
mitted, and  summarizing  the  provisions  of 
the   policy   prhicipally   affecting    the   officer. 
Such  certificate  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  cer- 
tificate which  the  insurance  company  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  Issue. 
'Subpart  2— .Assistance  to  States  and  Locali- 
ties for  Public  Safety  Otficers'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Programs. 

"Sec.  512.  (a)  Any  State  or  unit  of  general 
local  government  having  an  existing  pro- 
gram of  group  life  Insur.mce  for.  or  Includ- 
ing as  eligible,  public  safety  officers  during 
the  first  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
part,  which  desires  to  receive  assistance  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  subpart  shall — 

"(1)  Inform  the  public  safety  officers  of 
the  benefits  and  allocation  of  premium  costs 
under  both  the  Federal  program  established 
by  subpart  1  of  this  part  and  the  existing 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
program; 

"(2)  hold  a  referendum  of  the  eligible 
public  safety  officers  of  the  State  or  unit  of 
general  local  government  to  determine 
whether  such  officers  want  to  continue  In 
the  existing  group  life  Insurance  program  or 
apply  for  inclusion  in  the  Federal  program 
under  the  provisions  of  subpart  1  of  this 
part:  and 

"(3)  recognize  the  results  of  the  referen- 
dum aa  finally  binding  on  the  State  or  unit 
of  general  local  government  for  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

"(b)  Upon  an  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority 
of  such  officers  to  continue  in  such  State  or 
iinit  of  general  local  government  program,  a 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
may  apply  for  assLstance  for  such  program 
of  group  life  Insurance  and  the  Administra- 
tion shall  provide  assistance  In  accordance 
with  this  subpart. 

"(c)  Assistance  under  this  subpart  shall 
not  exceed  one-third  of  the  premiums  attrib- 
utable to  the  public  safety  officers  enrolled  In 
such  State  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment program  or  such  assistance  as  would  be 
available  to  the  public  safety  officers  if  they 
were  enrolled  under  stibpart  1  of  this  part 
whichever  is  less,  to  the  extent  the  amount 
of  coverage  under  the  State  or  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  program  is  comparable 
with  the  amount  of  coverage  available  under 
subpart  1  of  this  part. 

"(d)  Assistance  under  this  subpart  shall 
be  used  to  reduce  proportionately  the  con- 
tributions paid  by  the  State  or  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  and  bv  the  appropriate 
public  safety  officers  to  the  total  premium 
under  such  program:  Provided,  however. 
That  the  State  or  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment and  the  Insured  public  safety  offi- 
cers may  by  agreement  change  the  contribu- 
tions to  premium  costs  paid  by  each,  but  not 
so  that  stich  officers  must  pay  a  higher  frac- 
tion of  the  total  premium  than  before  the 
graniing  of  assistance. 

"Subpart  3— General  Provisions 

"UTILIZATION   OF   OTHER  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  513.  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  part,  the  Administration  Is  author- 
ised to  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of 
any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  or  a 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government  or 
a  company  from  which  insurance  is  pur- 
chased under  this  part.  In  accordance  with 
appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pay  for  such 
-services  either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, as  may  be  agreed  upon. 


"AD%^S0RY  COrNCIL  ON  PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS' 
CROUP  LIFF   INSURANCE 

"Sec  514.  There  Is  hereby  created  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Public  Safety  Officers- 
Group  Life  Insurance  consisting  of  the  At- 
torney General  as  Chairman,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  each 
of  whom  shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation. The  Council  shall  meet  not  less 
than  once  a  year,  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man, and  shall  review  the  administration  of 
this  part  and  advise  the  Administration  on 
matters  of  policy  relating  to  Its  activitv 
thereunder.  In  addition,  the  Administration 
may  solicit  advice  and  recommendations 
from  any  State  or  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment participating  m  a  pubUc  safety  of- 
ficers' group  life  Insurance  program  under 
this  part,  from  any  Insurance  company  un- 
derwriting programs  under  this  part,  and 
from  public  safety  officers  participating  la 
^art^   "^*   insurance  programs  under  this 

"PREMIUM   PAYMENTS   ON   BEHALF   OF  PUBLIC 
SAFETY   OFFICERS 

"Sec.  615.  Nothing  In  this  part  shall  be 

fr.^!  t^  '°*"^  government  from  making  con- 
tributions on  behalf  of  public  safety  officers 
to  the  premiums  required  to  be  paid  by  them 
for  any  group  life  Insurance  program  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  his  part 

"WAIVKB  or  SOVERBICN  IMMUNTTT 

"SEC  516.  The  Administration  may  sue  or 
l^^is'St""  "''^  """*  °'  "''"°°  "'"'"^  "'''^" 

"PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS'  CROUP  INSURANCE 
REVOLVING  FUND 

•r^^'^,^11-  """"*  ^^  ^"^^y  created  on  the 
^,?^^'  2  ^  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a 
rrnnr,  t"°'^  '^  ^^^  ^^"«  Safety  Officers 
bo^  .?„    !.'""^'J'=^  Revolving  Fund  which  may 

1  o/'thSrt'?''^  '^'  "^^  P^°^-  °^  -^'P-t 
'^^^bfJ^i~^^^'^^  BENEFITS  TO  DEPEN- 

S^cS'''''°''^  °^  '■''^"^  ^^^^^^' 

DECLABATION    OP   PITRPOSE 

Sec.  301  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
promote  the  public  welfare  by  establishing  a 
Federal  minimum  death  benefit  to  dependent 
survivors  of  public  safety  ofllcers 

rnnfr  f"^-  J"j*  ^  °'  ****  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended.  13  further  amended  by  adding  after 
part  O  of  the  following  new  part: 
•  Part  H— Death  BENErrrs  to  Dependent 
SiRvivoRs    OP    Pi^Lic    Safety    Officers 

"DEFINmONS 

■  Sec.  525.  As  used  in  this  part 

"(1)  'child-  means  any  natural,  adopted, 
or  posthumous  chUd  of  a  deceased  public 
safety  officer  who  is — 

"  ( A)  under  eighteen  years  of  age:  t>r 

"(B)  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  in- 
capable of  self-support  because  of  physical 
or  mental  disability;  or 

"(C)  over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  a  stu- 
dent as  defined  by  section  8101  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(2)  'criminal  act'  means  any  crhne,  in- 
cludhig  an  act,  omission,  or  possession  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  a  State  or 
unit  of  general  local  government,  whicli 
poses  a  substantial  threat  of  personal  injury, 
notwlthstandmg  that  by  reason  of  age,  hi- 
sanity.  intoxication,  or  otherwise,  the  person 
engaghig  in  the  act,  omission,  or  possession 
was  legally  incapable  of  committing  a  crime; 

"(3)  'dependent'  means  a  person  who  was 
wholly  or  substantiaUy  reliant  for  support 
upon  the  income  of  a  deceased  public  safety 
officer; 
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"(4)  'intoxication'  means  a  disturbance  of 
mental  or  physical  faculties  resultmg  from 
the  introduction  of  alcohol,  drugs,  or  other 
substances  tato  the  body; 

"(5)  'line  of  duty'  means  within  the  scope 
of  employment  or  service; 

"(6)  'public  safety  officer"  means  a  person 
serving  a  public  agency,  with  or  without 
compensation,  as — 

"(A)  a  law  enforcement  officer.  Including 
a  corrections  or  a  court  officer,  engaged  in — 

"(1)  the  apprehension  or  attempted  ap- 
prehension of  any  person — 

"(a)  for  the  commission  of  a  criminal 
act,  or 

"(b)  who  at  the  time  was  sought  as  a  mate- 
rial witness  in  a  criminal  proceeding;  or 

"(ID  protecting  or  guarding  a  person  held 
for  the  commission  of  a  criminal  act  or  held 
as  a  material  witness  in  connection  with  a 
crlmmal  act;  or 

"(ill)  the  lawful  prevention  of,  or  lawful 
attempt  to  prevent  the  conomisslon  of,  a 
crlmmal  act  or  an  apparent  criminal  act  or 
In  the  performance  of  his  official  duty;  or 

"(B)   a  firefighter;  and 

"(7)  'separated  spouse'  means  a  spouse, 
without  regard  to  dependency,  who  Is  living 
apart  for  reasonable  cause  or  because  of 
desertion  by  the  deceased  public  safety 
officer. 

awards         I 

"Sec.  526.  (a)  Upon  a  findlrfg  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  527  of  this  part  the 
Admtolstratlon  shall  provide  a  gratuity  of 
$50,000. 

"(b)  (1)  Whenever  the  Administration  de- 
termines, upon  a  showing  of  need  and  prior 
to  taking  final  action,  that  a  death  of  a 
public  safety  officer  is  one  with  respect  to 
which  a  benefit  will  probably  be  paid,  the 
Administration  may  make  an  interim  ben- 
efit payment  not  exceeding  (3.000  to  the 
person  entitled  to  receive  a  benefit  under 
section  527  of  this  part. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  Interim  benefit 
paid  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of 
any  final  benefit  paid  to  such  person  or 
dependent. 

"(3)  Where  there  is  no  final  benefit  paid, 
the  recipient  of  any  interim  benefit  paid 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  liable  for  repayment  of  such  amount. 
The  Administration  may  waive  all  or  part  of 
such  repayment. 

"(c)  The  benefit  payable  under  this  part 
shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  benefit  that 
may  be  due  from  any  other  source,  but  shall 
be  reduced  by  payments  authorized  by 
section  12  (k)  of  the  Act  of  September  1, 
1916,  as  amended,  4r-531(l)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code. 

"(d)  No  benefit  paid  under  this  part  shall 
be  subject  to  execution  or  attachment. 

"recipients 

"Sec.  527.  When  a  public  safety  officer  has 
been  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  and  the 
direct  and  proximate  cause  of  such  death 
was  a  criminal  act  or  an  apparent  criminal 
act,  the  Administration  shall  pay  a  ben- 
efit as  provided  in  section  526  of  this  part 
as  follows : 

"(1)  If  there  Is.  no  surviving  dependent 
child  of  such  officer,  to  the  surviving  de- 
pendent spouse  or  separated  spouse  of  such 
officer; 

"(2)  If  there  is  a  surviving  dependent 
child  or  children  and  a  surviving  dependent 
spouse  or  separated  spouse  of  such  officer, 
one-half  to  the  surviving  dependent  child  or 
children  of  such  officer  in  equal  shares  and 
one-half  to  the  surviving  dependent  spouse 
or  separated  spouse  of  such  officer. 

"(3)  if  there  is  no  such  surviving  depend- 
ent spouse  or  separated  spouse,  to  the  de- 
pendent child  or  children  of  such  officer,  in 
equal  shares;  or 

"(4)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  depend- 


ent parent  or  parents  of  the   decedent,   in 
equal  shares. 

"(5)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  depend- 
ent person  or  persons  who  are  blood  relatives 
of  the  deceased  public  safety  officer  or  who 
were  living  in  his  household  and  who  are 
specifically  designated  in  the  public  safety 
officer's  duly  executed  authorization  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  provided  for  in  this  part. 

"LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  528.  No  benefit  shall  be  paid  under 
this  part — 

"(1)  if  the  death  was  caused  by  the  in- 
tentional misconduct  of  the  public  safety  of- 
ficer or  by  such  officer's  mtention  to  bring 
about  his  death; 

"(2)  If  voluntary  Intoxication  of  the  pub- 
lic safety  officer  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
such  officer's  death;  or 

"(3)  to  any  person  who  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  part  if  such 
person's  actions  were  a  substantial  contrib- 
uting factor  to  the  death  of  the  public 
safety  officer." 
TITLE  IV— CIVIL  REMEDIES  FOR  VICTIMS 

OF      RACKETEERING      ACTIVITY      AND 

THEFT 

PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  401.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  by  strengthen- 
ing the  civil  remedies  available  to  the  victim 
of  racketeering  activity  and  theft. 

RACKETEIX   CIVIL  REMEDIES 

SEC.  402.  (a)  Section  1964  of  title  18  of  the 
United   States   Code   is   amended   by — 

(1)  Inserting  in  subsection  (a)  ",  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy,"  Im- 
mediately after  "Jurisdiction"; 

(2)  inserting  In  subsection  (b)  "subsection 
(a)   of"  after  "under"  each  time  it  appears; 

(3)  striking  the  word  "action"  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "pro- 
ceedings"; and 

(4)  striking  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(c)  Any  person  may  Institute  proceed- 
ings under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In 
any  proceedmg  brought  by  any  person  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  relief  shall 
be  granted  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  granting  of  injunc- 
tive relief  from  threatened  loss  or  damage 
in  other  cases.  Upon  the  execution  of  proper 
bond  against  damages  for  an  injunction 
improvidently  granted  and  showing  of  im- 
mediate danger  of  irreparable  loss  or  dam- 
age, a  temporary  restraining  order  and  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  may  be  Issued  in  any 
action  before  a  final  determination  thereof 
upon  its  merits. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  United  States  Is  in- 
jured in  its  business  or  property  by  reason 
of  any  violation  of  section  1962  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil 
action  In  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  the  amount  In  con- 
troversy, and  shall  recover  the  actual  dam- 
ages sustained  by  it,  and  the  cost  of  the 
action. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  is  injured  in  his  busi- 
ness or  property  by  reason  of  any  violation 
of  section  1962  of  this  chapter  may  brmg 
a  civil  action  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy, and  shall  recover  threefold  the 
actual  damages  sustamed  by  him,  and  the 
cost  of  the  action,  including  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee. 

"(f)  The  United  States  may  upon  timely 
application  Intervene  In  any  civil  action  or 
proceeding  brought  under  this  chapter,  if 
the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  in  his 
opinion  the  case  Is  of  general  public  Im- 
portance. In  such  action  or  proceeding,  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
relief  as  If  It  had  instituted  the  action  or 
proceeding. 


-'(g)  A  final  Judgment  or  decree  rendered 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  In  any  crimi- 
nal or  civil  action  or  proceeding  under  this 
chapter  shall  estop  the  defendant  in  any 
subsequent  civil  proceeding  as  to  all  matters 
respecting  which  said  Judgment  or  decree 
would  be  an  estoppel  as  between  the  parties 
thereto. 

"(h)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  any 
civil  action  under  this  section  shall  be  barred 
unless  it  Is  commenced  within  five  years 
after  the  cause  of  action  accrued.  Whenever 
any  civil  or  criminal  action  or  proceeding, 
other  than  an  action  under  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section,  is  brought  or  intervened  in  by 
the  United  States  to  prevent,  restrain,  or 
punish  any  violation  of  section  1962  of  this 
chapter  the  running  of  the  period  of  limita- 
tions prescribed  by  this  subsection  with  re- 
spect to  any  cause  of  action  arising  under 
subsections  (C)  and  (e)  of  this  section. 
which  Is  based  In  whole  or  in  part  on  any 
matter  complained  of  in  such  action  or  pro- 
ceeding by  the  United  States,  shall  be  sus- 
pended during  the  pendency  of  such  action 
or  proceeding  by  the  United  States  and  for 
two  years  thereafter". 

(b)  Section  1965  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)  "action 
under  section  1964  of"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "civil  action   or  proceeding  under"; 

(2)  striking  out  in  subsection  (c)  "insti- 
tuted by  the  United  States";  and 

(3)  inserting  in  subsection  (d)  "civil  or 
crlmmal"   immediately   before   "action". 

(c)  Section  1966  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  "any 
civil  action  instituted  under  this  chapter  by 
the  United  States"  In  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  civil  action  or 
proceeding  under  this  chapter  In  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party". 

(d)  Section  1967  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  "insti- 
tuted by  the  United  States",  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  proceeding". 

(e)  Section  1968  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "prior  to  the  Institution  of 
a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding"  hi^  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "before  he  Institutes  or  Inter- 
venes in  a  civil  or  criminal  action  or  pro- 
ceeding"; 

(2)  striking  out  "case"  the  first  time  it 
appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "civil  or 
criminal  action"  in  paragraph  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (f)  and  striking  out  "case"  each  time 
It  appears  thereafter  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "action"; 

(3)  striking  out  "case"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears in  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (f )  and 
insertmg  in  lieu  thereof  "action";    and 

(4)  striking  out  "case"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "action"  In  paragraph  (6)  of 
subsection  (f). 

THEFT    CIVIL    REMEDIES 

Sec.  403.  (a)  Section  669  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"§  659.  Interstate  or  foreign  shipments  by 
carrier;  State  prosecutions;  civil 
remedies  for  victims  of  theft 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  embezzle,  steal,  or  unlawfully  take,  carry 
away,  or  conceal,  or  by  fraud  or  deception 
obtain,  with  Intent  to  convert  to  his  own  use. 
any  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other 
property  which  Is  moving  as.  or  which  Is  a 
part  of,  or  which  constitute  an  Interstate  or 
foreign  shipment  from  any  pipeline  system, 
railroad  car.  wagon,  motortruck,  or  otlicr 
vehicle,  or  from  any  tank  or  storage  facility, 
station,  station  house,  platform,  or  depot,  or 
from  any  steamboat,  vessel,  or  wharf,  or 
from  any  aircraft,  air  terminal,  airport,  air- 
craft terminal,  or  air  navigation  facility,  or 
to  buy,  receive,  or  have  In  his  possession  any 
such    money,    baggage,    goods,    chattels,    or 
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other  property,  knowing,  or  havliig  reason 
to  know,  that  It  has  been  embezzled,  stolen, 
or  otherwise  unlawfiilly  raken,  carried  away, 
concealed,  or  obtained. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  vmlawful  for  any  person 
to  embezzle,  steal,  or  unlawfully  take,  carry 
away,  or  conceal,  or  by  fraud  or  deception 
obtain,  with  Intent  to  convert  to  his  own 
use,  any  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or 
other  property,  which  shall  have  come  Into 
the  possession  of  any  common  carrier  for 
transportation  In  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, or  to  break  into,  embezzle,  steal,  un- 
lawfully take,  carry  away,  or  conceal,  or  by 
fraud  or  deception  obtain,  with  Intent  to 
convert  to  his  own  use,  any  of  the  contents 
of  such  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other 
property,  or  to  buy,  receive,  or  have  in  his 
possession  any  such  money,  baggage,  goods, 
chattels,  or  other  property,  knowing  or  hav- 
ing reason  to  know  that  It  has  been  em- 
bezzled or  stolen  or  otherwise  unlawfully 
taken,  carried  away,  concealed,  or  obtained. 
(c)  It  Eball  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  embezzle,  steal,  or  unlawfully  take,  carry 
iway,  conceal,  or  by  fraud  or  deception  ob- 
tain, with  intent  to  convert  to  his  own  use, 
»ny  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other 
property  from  any  railroad  car,  bus,  vehicle, 
i>ceamtx>at,  vessel,  or  aircraft  operated  by  any 
x>mmon  carrier  moving  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce,  or  from  any  passenger  there- 
3n,  or  to  buy,  receive,  or  have  In  his  posses- 
sion any  such  money,  baggage,  goods,  chat- 
tels, or  other  property,  knowing  or  having 
•eason  to  know  that  it  has  been  embezzled, 
stolen,  or  otherwise  unlawfully  taken,  carried 
iway.  concealed,  or  obtained. 

■(d)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
lubsectlon  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  this  section 
■hall  In  eatcb  case  be  fined  not  more  than 
tS.OOO  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
rears,  or  both;  but  if  the  amount  or  value  of 
mch  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or 
ither  property  does  not  exceed  $100.  he  shall 
>e  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned 
lot  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

(e)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  without  re- 
tard to  the  amount  In  controversy,  to  pre- 
'ent  and  restrain  violations  of  this  section 
>y  issuing  appropriate  orders.  Including,  but 
lot  limited  to:  ordering  any  (>erson  to  divest 
kimself  of  any  Interest,  direct  or  Indirect, 
n  any  enterprise;  imposing  reasonable  re- 
itrictions  on  the  future  activities  or  iii- 
'estments  of  any  person,  including,  but  not 
imlted  to,  prohibiting  any  person  from  en- 
;8iging  In  the  same  type  of  endeavor  as  the 


General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  a  district 
court  of  tlae  Unted  States,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  in  controversy,  aiid  .shall  recover 
the  actual  damages  sustained  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  cost  of  the  action. 

'•  (1)  Any  person  who  is  injured  in  his  busi- 
ness or  property  by  reason  of  any  violation  of 
this  section  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States,  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  in  controversy,  and  shall 
recover  threefold  the  actual  damages  sus- 
tained by  him.  and  the  cost  of  the  action, 
including  a  rea^ionable  attorney's  fee, 

■■(J)  Any  civil  action  or  proceeding  imder 
this  section  against  any  person  may  be  in- 
stituted in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  district  in  which  such  person 


other  property  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce,  knowing,  or  having  reason  to  know, 
it  had  been  embezzled,  stolen,  or  otherwise 
unlawfully  taken,  carried  away,  concealed,  or 
obtained,  shall  constitute  a  separate  viola- 
tion and  subject  the  violator  to  criminal 
penalties  and  a  civil  cause  of  action  under 
thid  section  and  the  violation  shall  be 
deemed' to  have  been  committed  in  any  dis- 
trict property,  shall  have  been  removed  or 
into  which  it  shall  Into  which  such  money 
baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other  have  been 
brought  by  such  violator. 

'■(s)  To  establish  the  Interstate  at  foreign 
commerce  character  of  any  shipment  in  any 
criminal  or  civU  action  or  proceeding  under 
this  section  the  waybUl  or  other  ahlppine 


resides,  is  found,  has  an  agent,  or  transacts     document  of  such  shipment  shall  be  prima 
his  affairs.  facie  evidence  of  the  place  from  which  and 


■■(k)  In  any  civil  action  or  proceeding  un- 
der his  section  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  In  which  it  is  shown  that  the 
ends  of  Justice  require  that  any  other  party 
residing  in  any  other  district  be  brought  be- 
fore the  court,  the  court  may  cause  such 
party  to  be  summoned,  and  process  for  that 
purpose  may  be  served  In  any  Judicial  district 
of  the  United  States  by  the  marshal  thereof. 

"il)  In  any  civil  or  criminal  action  or  pro- 
ceeding imder  this  section  in  tlie  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  Judicial 
distrlc,  subpenas  Issued  by  such  court  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  may  be 
served  in  any  other  Judicial  district,  except 


to  which  such  shipment  was  made.  The  re- 
moval of  property  from  a  pipeline  system 
which  extends  interstate  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  Interstate  character  of  the 
shipment  of  the  property.  Proof  that  a  person 
was  found  in  unexplained  possession  of  any 
money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other 
property,  recently  embezzled,  stolen,  or 
otherwise  unlawfully  taken,  carried  away 
concealed,  or  obtained  by  fraud  or  deception 
in  violation  of  thU  section,  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  that  such  person  knew  that 
such  property  was,  or  that  such  person  had, 
embezzled,  stolen,  or  otherwise  unlawfully 
taken,  carried  away,  concealed,  or  obtained 


such  subpena  shall  be  t«;sued  for  service  upon 
any  individual  who  resides  in  another  district 
at  a  place  more  than  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  place  at  which  such  court  is  held  without 
approval  given  by  a  Judge  of  s\ich  court  upon 
a  showing  of  good  cause. 

"(m)  All  other  process  In  any  civil  or 
criminal  action  or  proceeding  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  served  on  any  person  In  any 
Judicial  district  in  which  such  person  resides, 
is  found,  has  an  agent,  or  transacts  his 
affairs. 

•■(u)  Tlie  United  States  may,  upon  timely 
application,  Intervene  in  any  civil  action  or 
proceeding  brought  under  this  section  If  the 
Attorney  General  certifies  that  in  his  opinion 
the  case  Is  of  general  public  importance.  In 
such  action  or  proceeding,  the  United  States 


that   in   any  clvU  action  or  proceeding  no     by  fraud  or  deception  such  money   bageaee 

^^^r^.  <=„>„,»r,,  =T,oii  h.  ,oc„»,4  ,„-  ,„-„. •  go^ds,  Chattels,  or  other  property  In*  violation 

of  this  section.  Proof  that  a  person  bought 
or  received  for  a  consideration  substantially 
below  Its  fair  market  value  money,  baggage, 
goods,  chattels,  or  other  property  embezzled, 
stolen,  or  otherwise  uuIawfuUy  taken,  carried 
away,  concealed,  or  obtained  by  fraud  or  de- 
ception  in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  that  such  person  knew 
that  such  property  was  embezzled,  stolen,  or 
otherwise  unlawfuUy  taken,  carried  away 
concealed,  or  obtained  by  fraud  or  deception 
in  violation  of  this  section. 

"(t)  A  Judgment  of  conviction  or  acquit- 
tal on  the  merits  under  the  laws  of  any 
State  shall  be  a  bar  to  any  criminal  prosecu- 
tion under  this  section  for  the  same  act  or 
acts.  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  relief  as  If  he  be  construed  as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the 
had  Instituted  the  action  or  proceeding.  part  of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  in  which 

"(o)  A  final  Judgment  or  decree  rendered     provisions  of  this  section  operate  to  the  ex- 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  In  any  criminal     elusion  of  State  laws  on  the  same  subject 
action  or  proceeding  under  this  section  shall     inatter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
nterprise  engaged  in.' the  activities  of  which     estop  the  defendant  In  any  subsequent  clvU     i-'on  be  construed  as  invalidating  any  pro- 

- '      ■  ""'"" "♦--" — " " ^i^ioh  of  State  law  unless  such  provision  is 

inconsistent  with  any  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section  or  any  provision  thereof." 

( b)   Tlie  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 31  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
for  section  659,  is  amended  to  read: 
"659.  Interstate  or  foreign  shipment  bv  car- 
rier;  State  prosecutions;   civil  rem- 
edies for  victims  of  theft.". 
TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
AUTHORIZATIONS 
Sec.  501.  Section  569  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control   and   Safe   Streets   Act   of   1968.   as 
amended  and  as  redesignated  by  this  Act.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  af- 
ter "669"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  foUowing  new  subsections: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  appropriations  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated — 

"  ( 1 )  for  the  purposes  of  part  P.  $5,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973; 

"(2)  for  the  purposes  of  part  G.  $20,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974;  and 

"(3)  for  the  purposes  of  part  H,  $10,000,000 
for  the  fl.scal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974.  ■ 


Sect  interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  or 
I  ordering  dissolution  or  reorganization  of  any 
I  nterprlse.  making  due  provision  for  the 
]  ights  of  Innocent  persons. 

(f)  The  Attorney  General  may  institute 
iroceedlngs  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
ion.  In  any  proceedings  brought  fcy  the 
Jnlted  States  under  subsection  (e)  of  this 
ection.  the  court  shall  proceed  as  soon  as 
>ractlcable  to  the  hearing  and  determination 
hereof.  Pending  Lnal  determination  thereof, 
lie  court  may  at  any  time  enter  such  re- 
training orders  or  prohibitions,  or  take  such 
It  her  actions  as  it  shall  deem  proper. 

(g)  Any  person  may  institute  proceedings 
itider  subsection  (e)  of  this  section.  In  any 
iroceeding  brought  by  any  person  under  sub- 

:  ection  (e)  of  this  section,  relief  shall  be 
!  ranted   in  conformity  with   the  principles 

.hich  govern  the  granting  of  Injunctive  re- 

ief  from  threatened  lo'^  or  damage  in  other 
( .T'-es.   Upon  the  execution  of  proper  bond 

gainst  damages  for  an  injunction  improvi- 
(  ently  granted  and  a  showing  of  Immediate 
(  anger  of  irreparable  loss  or  damage,  a  tem- 

orary  restraining  order  and  preliminary  in- 

:  unction  may  be  issued  In  any  action  before 

final  determination  thereof  upon  its  merits. 

(h)    Whenever  the  United  States  Is  In- 

j  ured  In  tta  business  or  property  by  reason 

(  f  any  violation  of  this  section,  the  Attorney 


proceeding  as  to  all  matters  respecting  which 
said  Judgment  or  decree  would  be  au  estoppel 
as  between  the  parties  thereto. 

"ip)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  any 
civil  action  or  proceeding  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  barred  unless  it  is  commenced 
within  five  years  after  the  cause  of  action 
accrued.  Whenever  any  civil  or  criminal  ac- 
tion or  proceeding,  other  than  an  action 
under  subsection  (h)  of  this  section,  is 
brought  or  Intervened  In  by  the  United  States 
to  prevent,  restrain,  or  ptinish  any  violation 
of  this  section,  the  running  of  the  period  of 
limitations  prescribed  by  this  subsection  witti 
respect  to  any  cause  of  action  arising  under 
stibsectlon  (g)  or  (1)  of  this  section,  which 
is  based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  any  matter 
complained  of  in  such  action  or  proceeding 
by  the  United  States,  shall  be  suspended 
during  the  pendency  of  such  action  or  pro- 
ceeding by  the  United  States  and  for  two 
years  thereafter. 

"(q)  A  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  committed  not  only  lu 
the  district  where  the  violation  first  oc- 
curred, but  also  in  any  district  in  which 
the  defendant  may  have  taken  or  been  In 
possession  of  the  said  money,  baggage,  goods, 
chattels,  or  other  property. 

"(r)  The  carrying  or  transporting  of  any 
such    money,    baggage,    goods,    chattels,    or 
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trSE     OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  502.  Until  specific  appropriations  are 
made  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  any  appropriation  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  for  grants,  activities, 
or  contracts  shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  Genei-al,  be  available  for  payments 
of  obligations  arising  under  this  Act. 

SEVERABIUrrT 

Sec.  603.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  of 
this  Act  are  found  invalid  or  any  amendments 
made  thereby  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  i>erson  or  circumstances  l>e  held  In- 
valid, the  provisions  of  the  other  parts  and 
their  t^pllcation  to  other  persons  or  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

EFTECTIVE     DATES 

SEC.  504.  (a)  Titles  I,  II  and  IV  of  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  on  "the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Title  III  of  this  Act  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  the  benefits  thereunder  shall  be  retro- 
active with  respect  to  any  death  of  a  pubUc 
safety  officer  as  defined  in  part  H  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
which  occurred  on  or  after  October  17,  1972, 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  now 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  stated,  the  Democratic 
conference  unanimously  last  week  urged 
Senator  John  McClellan  to  introduce 
again  the  Omnibus  Criminal  Victims  Act 
that  consists  of  sections  dealing  with 
compensation  for  victims  of  crime,  a  spe- 
cial insurance  incentive  program  for 
public  safety  officers,  the  injury  benefit 
plan  for  police  officers,  and  the  extra 
remedies  provided  for  victims  of  rack- 
eteering. Senator  McClellan  has,  today 
reintroduced  the  omnibus  crime  control 
bill,  and  it  now  rests  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar. 

The  bill,  on  final  passage,  was  [tassed 
by  a  vote  of  74  to  0  on  September  18, 
1972 — less  than  5  months  ago.  Every 
Senator  is  on  record  in  favor  of  each 
provision  of  the  bill. 

Every  feature  of  this  proposal  has  un- 
dergone exhaustive  Senate  committee 
Investigation  and  consideration. 

The  hearing  record  consists  of  1,112 
pages  of  testimony,  exhibits,  and  sup- 
porting documents,  including  cost  pro- 
jections. 

Forty-three  witnesses  appeared  in  per- 
son or  submitted  statements  in  support 
of  one  or  all  of  the  various  features  of 
the  bill.  Not  one  appeared  to  testify  or 
submitted  a  statement  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

The  shooting  of  Senator  Stennis  has 
brought  into  focus  the  urgency  of  pro- 
posals such  as  this.  It  is  not  that  Senator 
Stennis  is  personally  unable  to  provide 
for  himself,  for  liis  medical  attention, 
for  his  family,  or  for  any  loss  of  earnings 
while  he  is  recovering.  Because  of  violent 
crime  and  its  efifects,  however,  there  are 
many  victims  in  society  who  simply  can- 
not pay  the  bills.  Perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant are  the  features  in  this  proposal 
that  encourage  individuals  to  take  the 
risks  that  law  enforcement  officials  are 
compelled  to  take.  The  law  officer,  just 
as  the  victim,  deserves  special  considera- 
tion In  our  system  of  justice,  and  while 
the  victim  would  be  compensated  under 


this  proposal,  the  police  officer  would  be 
singled  out  for  special  attention  when  it 
comes  to  injuries  he  receives  in  the  line 
of  duty  and  when  it  comes  to  obtaining 
Insurance  against  such  injuries. 

In  short,  it  appears  to  me  that  every 
reason  exists  to  pass  this  bill  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible.  The  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  considered  it  in  great 
detail.  The  Senate  pas.sed  it  unani- 
mously. It  would  be  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  face  up  to  it  again  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  this  is  one  means,  if  the  Senate 
agrees,  of  so  doing. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  complete  and  full  accord  with 
the  suggestion  for  proceeding  with  this 
matter  with  all  possible  dispatch.  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  bill's  being  placed  on 
the  Calendar.  Such  action  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  its  component 
parts  is  not  only  timely ;  it  is  urgent  and 
it  is  also  highly  desirable.  I  support  its 
being  placed  on  the  Calendar  so  that  it 
will  receive  consideration  and  so  action 
can  be  taken. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there 
is  some  difiference  of  opinion  and  there 
are  some  misgivings  as  to  one,  and  pos- 
sibly two,  of  the  titles  that  are  involved ; 
and  further,  that  there  are  now  pend- 
ing several  bills  individually  stating  and 
treating  of  the  several  titles  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  omnibus  bill. 

I  find  myself  in  full  agreement  with  the 
statement  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  no  f  lu-ther  hearings  are  necessarj'  on 
this  measure,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
a  report  be  written  by  the  committee  on 
the  bills  that  are  before  it,  that  that  be 
done  at  an  early  time,  and  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  will  cooperate  fully  with 
the  expediting  of  the  matter,  so  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  expressing 
their  differences  of  opinion  on  those 
part'  of  the  omnibus  bill  in  which  they 
have  an  interest  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.  It  would  not  entail  any  delay. 

Again,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
wants  to  pledge  his  support  to  expediting 
the  matter,  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee which  is  beaded  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  fuU  Judiciary  Committee  that 
will  report  the  other  bills  to  the  Senate. 

So,  with  that  explanation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  say  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
omnibus  bill's  being  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar, with  the  imderstanding  that  thLs 
timely  fashion  and  this  timely  schedule 
will  be  complied  with. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  a.sk  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  803.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Escalante  Trail,  and  for  other 


puiposes.  Referred  to  tlie  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  810.  A  bill  to  pro\-ide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  sijecial  series  of  postage  stamps 
to  commemorate  the  bicentemiial  of  the 
Escalante  Expedition.  Referred  to  the 
Coinmiitce  on  Pa-^t  Oflice  and  Civil 
Service. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  1976  this 
Nation  will  be  celebrating  not  only  the 
bicentennial  of  our  birth  as  a  nation  in 
Philadelphia  in  1776,  but  the  200th  an- 
niversaiT  of  another  event  far  out  acro-ss 
the  continent  which  helped  immeasur- 
ably to  make  our  Nation  great. 

This  second  event  was  the  expedition 
clironicled  by  Father  Silvesti-e  Valez  de 
Escalante  which  traveled  fi-om  Santa  Fe 
to  tlie  shores  of  Utah  Lake,  opening  up 
the  mountain  West  to  European  civilisa- 
tion. 

The  members  of  the  expedition  were 
the  first  Eui-opeans  to  view  the  spectac- 
ulai"  regions  tliat  now  comprise  the 
State  of  Utali.  and  the  patli  tliat  they 
marked  through  present-day  Utah. 
Colorado,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico 
blazed  the  way  for  traders  and  others 
who  followed  over  the  route  that  became 
known  as  "The  Old  Spanish  Trail."  Tlie 
impact  of  this  expedition  on  our  his- 
tory and  development  camiot  be  over- 
stated. 

I  know  that  we  a.s  a  nation  v.ill  be 
deeiJly  in\  olved  in  celebrating  tlie  bicen- 
tennial of  our  national  birth  in  1976. 
That  is  as  it  should  be,  of  course.  But  I 
hope  we  will  also  find  time  to  recognize 
the  expedition  and  the  man  who  wrote 
such  a  momentous  chapter  of  the  his- 
torj-  of  the  Far  West  in  that  same  year. 

I  am  introducing  two  bills  today  which, 
If  enacted,  will  assure  that  the  Escal- 
ante expedition  will  not  be  forgotten. 

The  first  bill  authorizes  the  Postma.'^ter 
General  to  issue  in  1976  a  special  sene.? 
of  postage  stamps  to  commemorate  the 
bicentennial  of  the  Escalante  Expedition, 
with  the  series  to  consist  of  blocks  of  four 
different  stamps,  each  representing  that 
part  of  the  route  of  the  expedition 
through  each  of  the  four  State?;. 

The  second  bill  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  appropriate  officials  of 
the  four  States — Utah.  New  Mexico,  .*.ri- 
zona,  and  Colorado,  to  encourage  them 
to  designate  the  route  of  tlie  expedition 
as  the  E.scalante  Trail,  and  to  erect  or 
place  appropriate  markers  alor.g  the 
route. 

In  introducing  these  bill.<;  in  the  92d 
Congiess.  I  repeated  in  .some  detail  the 
dramatic  storj-  of  the  E.scalante  expedi- 
tion as  a  justification  for  commemorat- 
ing the  feat  in  its  bicentennial  year.  I 
will  not  take  the  time  nor  space  to  tell 
the  story  again  here  today.  I  .shall  only 
say  that  Father  Escalant€s  journey  was 
one  of  the  most  important  trii^s  of  explo- 
ration ever  made  from  New  Mexico  into 
Colorado,  Utah,  and  Arizona,  and  it  had 
far-reaching  consequences  for  these 
States  and  the  areas  adjacent  to  them. 

The  members  of  Escalantes  paity  wei-e 
the  first  white  men  to  see  buffaloes  near 
the  Green  River  in  Utah;  the  first  to 
view  Utali's  magnificent  Moinit  Tinipa- 
nogos;  Uie  first  to  view  the  beautiful 
Utah  Valley  and  Utah  Lake.  They  were 
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the  first  white  men  to  go  among  and 
d  scribe  many  of  the  mountain  Indian 
tiibes,  and  the  first  to  cross  the  great 
g  )rge  of  the  Colorado  River.  The  story 
o  their  epic  journey  will  forever  remain 
o  le  of  the  most  thrilling  and  momentous 
c:  lapters  in  American  hi.-tory. 
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By  Mr.  BIBLE  'for  himself.  Mr. 
Abourezk.  Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  C.^NNON. 
Mr.  Ervix.  Mr.  Gravel.  Mr. 
GuRNEY.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  H.askell. 
Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Hathaway, 
Mr.  Hollincs.  Mr.  Humphrey. 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
McGovern.  Mr.  McIntyre, 
Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
MusKiE.  Mr.  NcNN.  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Sparkman.  Mr. 
Stevens.  Mr.  Thurmond,  and 
Mr.  Yot^NGi  : 
S.  804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
n45.s  Act  to  consolidate  and  expand  the 
cc  verage  of  certain  provisions  authoriz- 
ir  5  assistance  to  small  business  concerns 
in  financing  structural,  operational,  or 
ot  tier  changes  to  meet  .standards  required 
pijsuant  to  Federal  or  State  laws. 
R  jferred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
H  )using  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
min  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
B  isiness,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
e  Terence,  with  35  other  Senators  as  co- 
t  onsors.  a  bill  to  provide  general  author- 
it,  ■  for  "economic  disaster"  loans  to  small 
bi  sinesses  facing  compliance  with  man- 
dc  tory  Federal  environmental,  con- 
st mer  protection  laws.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  statement. 

i\s  a  key  phase  of  a  cooperative  effort 
to  help  make  millions  of  American  small 
bi  sinesses  full  partners  in  progress 
rather  than  imminent  victims,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Texas  in  the 
otjier  body,  Mr.  Patman.  the  chairman  of 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
ttee,  has  most  graciously  offered  to 
e  as  the  chief  sponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation in  the  other  body.  I  am  advised 
his  introduction  of  this  bill  will  take 
ce  today  as  we  launch  this  dual  ef- 
t  to  help  the  small  businessman 
re  he  is  hurting  the  most,  his  pocket - 
bobk.  in  paying  his  dollars  out  to  meet 
o  ne  of  today "s.  and  probably  tomor- 
ro  vs.  Federal  standards. 

\s  I  will  explain  more  fully  later  in 
m  •  statement,  this  legislation  pa.ssed  the 
Sf  nate  last  year,  but  failed  in  conference 
wi;h  the  other  body.  Those  problems 
hi  ve  now  been  worked  out  most  satisfac- 
to  ily.  and  I  am  particularly  indebted  to 
th  ?  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
B£  nking  and  Currency  Committee  for 
ad  ding  his  great  competence  and  con- 
sic  erable  effort  to  help  small  business - 
mi  n  everywhere. 

l.ikewise.  we  are  particularly  pleased  to 
have  broad  bipartisan  support  in  this 
boiy  for  this  bill  as  reflected  by  the  35 
diftinguished  Senators  from  both  sides  of 
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the  aisle  who  have  joined  as  cosponsors 
of  this  bill.  Mr.  Abourezk.  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Gurney,  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Haskell.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
HATH.^WAY,  Mr.  Hollinos.  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
Johnston.  Mr.  Kennfdy.  Mr.  McClellan. 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  McIn- 
TYFE.  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE.  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Ribicoff.  Mr.  Scott 
of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr. 
Stevens.  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  President,  the  objective  of  this  bill 
is  to  .solve  problems  which  the  Federal 
Government  it.self  is  causing  small  busi- 
ness. These  difficulties  stem  from  the  en- 
actment by  Congress  and  enforcement 
by  the  executive  branch  of  a  series  of 
statutes  creating  new  mandatory  en- 
vironmental, consumer,  pollution,  health 
and  safety  standards  with  which  busi- 
nesses must  comply  under  short-term 
deadlines  imposed  by  these  laws. 

All  of  these  new  standards  have  de- 
sirable objectives,  in  my  opinion.  But  one 
undesirable  side  effect  has  been  to  place 
a  disproportionate  burden  on  small,  local 
and  family  companies.  Tliese  firms  are 
required  to  invest  large  amounts  of 
capital  in  a  short  time  and  upon  which 
they  will  not  be  able  to  earn  a  return. 
If  they  do  not,  or  cannot,  they  are  sub- 
ject to  immediate  penalties  and  probably 
to  a  forced  closing  of  their  businesses. 
The  burden  on  smaller  firms  is  greater 
because  they  have  fewer  options  in  rais- 
ing capital  and  must  pay  more  for  it 
than  larger  businesses.  If  the  sum  re- 
quired is  too  great,  or  credit  conditions 
are  overly  tight,  they  are  not  able  to 
obtain  these  funds  at  all.  Small  busi- 
nesses always  stand  at  the  back  of  the 
line  when  it  comes  to  obtaining  credit. 

As  an  illustration,  one  study  of  14  in- 
dustries, completed  in  March  of  1972, 
indicates  that  over  the  next  four  years 
more  than  1.000  industrial  plants  will  go 
out  of  existence  with  perhaps  up  to  one- 
third  of  this  total  directly  attributable  to 
new  mandatoiT  Federal  st.'\ndards.  Many 
Senators  know  of  firms,  some  long  estab- 
lished in  their  communities,  which  have 
already  gone  out  of  business  because  of 
these  new  laws.  In  Iowa.  Texas,  and  else- 
where, for  instance,  about  125  meat  proc- 
essing plants  were  suddenly  closed  down 
following  enactment  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act.  I  do  not  know  how  many  ever 
reopened.  But.  the  le.sson  is  clear.  If 
Congre.ss  is  to  do  its  duty,  the  help  should 
be  available  before  the  business  closes, 
not  after.  Otherwise,  it  is  really  a  post- 
mortem situation.  The  business  will  be 
dead:  legislated  out  of  business  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  should  not  allow  this  to  continue. 
When  the  Federal  Government  creates 
serious  problems  for  small  business  and 
neglects  to  provide  any  .solution,  this  is 
inequitable.  This  inequity  will  put  a  hid- 
den weight  on  the  competitive  scale 
against  every  smaller  bu.sines.s  in  this 
country  if  Congress  does  not  provide 
a  remedy.  My  bill  attempts  to  balance 
the  scale  by  permitting  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  make  loans  to  al- 
low smaller  firms  to  comiily  with  these 
standards.   This  will  mean   that   manv 
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worthy  firms  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
will  be  able  to  remain  in  business,  to 
pay  taxes  to  the  Treasury,  to  provide 
goods,  jobs,  and  services  to  their  local 
communities. 

HISTORY   OF  THIS  BILL 

As  Members  of  this  body  may  recall, 
CDngressional  efforts  to  assist  smaller 
firms  into  compliance  with  congres- 
sionally  created  mandatory  standards 
began  with  the  study  Senate  Resolution 
290  and  predecessor  of  this  bill.  S.  1750. 
which  I  introduced  in  1968  and  1969 
respectively,  following  the  passage  of 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act.  By  the  92d 
Congress  the  study  had  been  completed 
and  the  bill  had  become  S.  1649, 

In  1972  the  Senate  passed  this  general 
authority  as  part  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act.  However,  it  was  deleted  in  a  House- 
Senate  conference.  In  the  meantime,  the 
language  of  the  bill  has  been  transplant- 
ed to  other  statutes  with  some  regular- 
ity. It  has  thus  been  enacted  as  part  of 
the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  of  1969;  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970:  and  wholesome  meat,  poultiy.  and 
eggs  legislation  in  1970;  the  water  pollu- 
tion control  amendments  of  1972;  and 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  Each 
of  these  statutes  applies  this  loan  prin- 
ciple to  the  particular  subject  matter  of 
its  act. 

However,  this  subject-by-subject  ap- 
proach has  left  significant  gaps  in  cover- 
age. A  business  might  be  eligible  for  a 
loan  to  combat  water  pollution  but  could 
be  put  out  of  business  by  costs  of  comply- 
ing with  air  pollution  standards.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  believe  that  a  uniform  ap- 
proach of  one  statute  would  be  desirable 
and  would  avoid  many  problems.  It 
would  consolidate  the  existing  enact- 
ments under  a  single  statute,  and  pro- 
vide a  single  framework  for  the  exten- 
sion of  this  loan  program  to  other  fields. 

U.S.    TREASURY    WILL   BENEFIT    FROM    THIS 
LEGISLATION 

We  believe  that  helping  small  business 
into  compliance  with  the  new  govern- 
mental standards  is  sensible,  and  that 
it  is  also  soimd  as  a  budget  matter. 

All  economic  disaster  loans  made  will 
be  fully  repayable  to  the  Treasury  with 
interest.  These  loans  will  not  be  made 
where  money  is  available  commercially. 
The  interest  rate  sought  is  not  a  sub- 
sidized rate — it  is  at  the  actual  cost  of 
money  to  the  Federal  Government  plus 
a  one-fourth  of  1  percent  premium.  And. 
because  businesses  will  survive  and  ex- 
pand as  a  result  of  these  loans,  they  will 
pay  more  tax  money  into  the  Treasury. 

The  desirability  of  this  approach  is.  I 
feel,  reflected  by  the  widening  acceptance 
of  this  bill.  Its  list  of  Senate  cosponsors 
ha.s  grov.n  over  the  years.  In  hearings  be- 
fore the  Banking  Committee  in  July 
1972,  the  administration,  through  the 
testimony  of  SBA  Administrator  Thomas 
Klcijpe.  endorsed  the  bill.  The  Banking 
Committee  reported  the  legislation  as 
part  of  the  DLsa.ster  Relief  Act  and  the 
Senate  passed  it.  When  it  was  consid- 
ered in  conference,  however,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  raised  questions, 
including  whether  a  statutory  ceiling  or 
an  SBA  administrative  ceiling  on  the 
amount  of  such  loans  would  be  tlie  most 
desirable. 
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COOPKKATION    WITH   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENT- 
ATIVES   TO    DEVELOP    THE    BILL 

In  the  interim,  we  have  consulted  at 
length  with  the  House  Members  con- 
cerned as  well  as  with  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  refine  this  meas- 
ure and  resolve  the  questions  which  have 
arisen.  I  believe  we  have  made  some 
progress  and  have  strengthened  the  bill 
at  several  points.  We  recognize,  of  course, 
that  the  chairmen  and  members  of  the 
legislative  committees  concerned  will 
bring  additional  expertise  to  the  improve- 
ment of  this  legislation.  We  welcome  a 
joint  effort  with  them  in  advancing  the 
bill  in  the  interest  of  small  business. 

Thus,  in  view  of  the  mounting  pres- 
suies  on  small,  local,  and  family  busi- 
nesses generated  by  the  Federal  laws 
which  I  have  mentioned,  I  hope  that  we 
in  Congress  can  come  to  early  agreement 
on  a  measure  of  this  kind,  so  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  set  about  help- 
ing solve  some  of  the  pi-oblems  which  it 
is  creating  for  hard-pressed  small  busi- 
ness firms  across  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  804 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Biisiness  Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  all 
that  follows  paragraph  (4)  throvigh  para- 
graph (6)  and  Uiserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(5)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  in  co(H)eratlon  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  in  effecting  additions  to  or 
alterations  in  its  plant,  facilities,  or  methods 
of  operation  to  meet  requirements  imposed 
on  such  concern  pursuant  to  any  Federal  law, 
any  State  law  enacted  in  conformity  there- 
with, or  any  regulation  or  order  of  a  duly 
authorl2ed  Federal,  State,  regional,  or  local 
agency  Issued  in  conformity  with  such  Fed- 
eral law,  if  the  Admlniertration  determines 
that  such  concern  is  likely  to  suffer  substan- 
tial economic  injury  without  assistance  un- 
der this  paragraph:  Proiided,  That  the  maxi- 
mum loan  made  to  any  small  business  con- 
cern under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
the  maximiun  loan  which,  under  rules  tw 
regiUations  prescribed  by  the  Administration, 
may  be  made  to  any  business  enterprise 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection; 
and". 

(b)  Paragraph  (7)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  7(b)  of  such  Act  Is  redesignated  as 
paragraph  (6). 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  7(b)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(6), 
or  (7)"  and  Uiserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
(6)". 

(d)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  4(c) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "7(b)  (7),". 

Sec.  2.  Section  28(d)  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law 
91-596)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "7(b)  (6)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "7(b)(5)". 


By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  805.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Marketing  and  Health.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


NATIONAL  INSTrrUTE  OF  MAEKETINC  AND 
HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Institute  of  Market- 
ing zmd  Health.  During  the  last  two  Con- 
gresses, several  distinct  initiatives  under- 
taken by  the  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee— cigarette  advertising,  advertising 
and  nutritional  illiteracy,  and  advertis- 
ing and  drug  abuse — led  along  separate 
patios  to  a  suspect  role  for  advertisijig 
and  marketing.  In  varying  degrees,  each 
initiative  was  frustrated  by  a  lack  of 
basic  scientific  literature  adequately  de- 
scribing the  psychosocial  impact  of 
marketing.  In  each  case  a  significant  re- 
lationship between  marketing  and  ad- 
vertising techniques  and  health — piij'si- 
cal  or  mental — was  suspected.  But  in  no 
way  could  the  committee  locate  the  criti- 
cal facts  needed  in  order  to  make  appro- 
priate legislative  judgments. 

We  are  immersed  in  a  marketing  econ- 
omy and  consumer  culture  which  we  do 
not  understand.  Though  the  Federal 
Trade  Conunission  has  sought  to  regu- 
late marketing  practices,  it  has  never 
attempted  to  develop  a  systematic  ac- 
counting of  the  social  costs  of  marketing, 
particularly  as  they  affect  human  health. 
We  are  beset  with  profound  and  imset- 
tling  questions  concerning  the  social  role 
of  advertising. 

The  repetitive  pattern  in  much  adver- 
tising promises  instant  gratification 
through  the  swallowing,  tasting,  touch- 
ing, hearing,  and  even  the  smeUing  of 
an  extraordinai-j-  variety  of  material 
goods.  The  incessant  hammering  of  these 
themes  has  led  critics  to  lay  at  advertis- 
ing's door  the  erosion  of  our  traditional 
value  system  based  upon  the  intiliisic 
rewards  of  effort,  discipline,  and  respon- 
sibility. And  what  of  the  health  conse- 
quences of  this  consistent  pursuit  of  mar- 
keting strategy? 

There  does  exist  some  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  behavior  of  Individuals  sub- 
jected to  advertising.  But  much  of  this 
behavioral  research  has  been  performed 
In  isolation  and  a  great  pr(^x>rtion  of 
the  work  has  been  fimded  by  business 
naturally  Interested  In  a  fairly  narrow 
range  of  information.  What  little  knowl- 
edge does  exist  is  obscured  by  the  eco- 
nomic self-interest  of  the  sponsors  of  tlie 
research. 

We  are  at  a  crisis  ix)int  in  the  han- 
dling of  our  drug  abuse  problem  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  critical  that  every 
effort  be  explored  to  alleviate  the  bur- 
den which  this  problem  poses  for  the 
American  people.  It  is  critical  that  the 
underlying  problems  of  drug  abuse  be 
thoroughly  explored  and  where  a  rela- 
tionship exists,  marketers  must  avoid 
themes  and  techniques  which  contribute 
to  or  promote  drug  abuse. 

Tlie  National  Institute  of  Marketing 
and  Healtli  would  be  an  independent  in- 
stitution, free  of  Uie  disorders  of  eco- 
nomic self-interest,  but  with  adequate 
resources  to  draw  upon  the  full  range  of 
disciplines  and  competencies  in  social 
and  mass  communications.  It  would  bring 
together  the  information  needed  to 
make  rational  judgments  about  market- 
ing activities. 


The  National  Institute  of  Marketing 
and  Health  should  be  housed  in  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  an  environ- 
ment which  would  be  conducive  to  the 
kind  of  objective  research  needed.  For 
the  pui-pof es  of  jurisdiction.  howe\er.  the 
Institute  is  located  in  the  Federal  Trade 
CommL-^sion. 

The  Listitute  would  have  a  bror.d  man- 
date to  consider  the  healUi  impact  of 
the  consumer  culture.  It  would  be  en- 
couratied  to  engage  in  analysis  of  spe- 
cific maiketinpT  themes  and  teclmioues 
and  behavorial  problems,  such  as  drug 
abuse,  as  well  as  broad  studies  illuminat- 
in-r  fundamental  conflicts  between  mar- 
keting: practices  and  messages  and  .«-ound 
health  values. 

Tlie  Institute  would  make  creative  u.se 
of  the  vast  data  generated  by  private 
market  rcseaixh  in  the  imiversities  to  de- 
velop nn  overall  picture  on  the  role  of 
advertising  and  marketing  in  our  sO':iety. 
I  can  envision  several  studies  being  un- 
dertaken wliich  would  be  of  great  use  to 
the  public.  First,  a  study  of  tlie  relation- 
ship between  tiie  tliemes  and  tecliniques 
of  advertising  and  drug  abuse.  Second,  a 
study  of  the  relatioosliip  between  mar- 
ketmg  tetlmiques  and  alienation  of 
yomig  people  from  society.  Third,  a  study 
of  the  relationship  between  food  adver- 
tising and  nutritional  illiteracy  among 
cluldren . 

In  the  end.  tlie  Institute  will  provide 
the  imixu-tant  long-range  insight  neces- 
saiy  to  maintain  advertising  on  a  .<^xially 
constructive  path.  In  doing  so.  tlie  Insti- 
tute would  i)iovide  the  i:iublic  for  tiie  veiy 
first  time  witli  an  adequate,  comi^etent 
objective  understanding  oi  tlie  imjiaLi  of 
marketuig  and  health. 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL  ifor  himself  and 
Mr.  Pastore  >  : 
S.  808.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  undertf-.ke  a  pro- 
gram to  screen  elementary-  school  chil- 
dren in  order  to  identify  children  w:ih 
specific  learning  disabilities.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

KCREENING    for   LEAKN7.N-C    PISABILITITS   ACT 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Piesident.  on  behalf 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Itlaud 
•  Mr.  Pastore  )  and  myself,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  a  bill  which  would  provide 
for  tlie  screening  of  all  elemeiUAiy 
.<~chool  cluldren  prior  to  the  third  £:ade 
for  specific  learning  di.sabilitics. 

Under  the  Education  cf  the  Haix^i- 
cnppcd  Act  we  defined — 
"Children  with  specific  lcarni:ig  disabili- 
ties" p.s  those  children  who  ha-e  a  cisoroer  lu 
one  or  more  of  the  h&^ic  psychological  proc- 
esses involved  in  iinderptandlnp  or  In  using 
Inncuape.  spoken  or  written,  which  diwrder 
may  manifest  itself  in  in:perfect  abilify  tn 
listen,  ihiiik.  speak,  read.  wnte.  spell,  or  do 
mathematical  calculations.  Such  tiLsonlers 
include  sucii  ccnduions  a.s  peroeptuai  hsi  di- 
caps.  brain  injury,  miijlnial  brain  djiUuic- 
tlon.  dyslexia,  and  developmental  aphasia- 
Such  term  does  not  Include  children  who 
liave  leiinnnp  problems  v.hirli  are  pnmnrily 
tlie  rcstilt  of  vi.'^ua'..  hearing,  or  motor  handl- 
raps,  of  mental  retardation,  of  emotlona;  dis- 
turbance, or  of  enviroiunental  dis&d-.  antage. 

The   Fedei-al   Government   recognizes 
from  1  to  3  percent  of  the  school -age 
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ipiilation  as  having  specific  learning 
disabilities.  But  various  authorities  have 
estimated  that  as  many  as  20  percent 
may  have  a  learning  problem  of  some 
d(  gree.  In  the  broad  category  of  esti- 
mates we  are  talking  about  12  million 
cl  ildren  who  may  not  be  able  to  begin 
oi  complete  their  educations  without 
special  help.  This  bill  would  clarify  the 
li  icrepancies  in  the  estimates.  We  would 
b<  able  to  determine,  after  the  screening 
is  conducted,  what  the  figures  actually 
are  and  what  steps  need  to  be  taken. 

Who  is  this  child  with  a  learning  dis- 
aUlity?  This  is  a  child  who  has  average 
superior  intelligence,  but  is  unable  to 
lieve  successfully  in  the  average  class- 
roiDm  situation.  E)eficits  in  perception, 
conception,  communication  and/or  co- 
or  iination,  often  but  not  always  accom- 
P£  nied  by  behavior  problems,  make  it 
difficult  for  him  to  learn  without  special 
J.  The  situation  is  beyond  the  child's 
cohtrol.  He  cannot  learn  just  by  tr>-ing 
hsjrder.  He  usually  looks  and  acts  almost 
so  normal  achievement  is  ex- 
:ted  of  him.  Unfortunately,  very  few 
the  school  teachers  are  able  to  detect 
is  causing  the  child's  problem.  This 
would  provide  for  the  mechanism 
enbbling  teachers  to  single  out  this  child. 
This  child  needs  proper  identification 
early  as  possible  so  that  a  professional 
teim  can  rectify  his  ineffective  functions, 
anxious  child  cannot  learn.  Failure 
understand  a  child's  special  needs, 
h  at  home  and  in  school,  can  lead  to 
great  unhappiness  and  frustration 
emotional  disturbances  result. 
Lebming  then  becomes  even  more  diffi- 
cu  t,  if  not  virtually  impossible.  The  orig- 
ini  1  reasons  for  failure  may  become  com- 
pletely  hidden.  This  bill  can  provide  a 
stcpgate,  so  that  a  chUd  can  find  help 
be  ore  it  becomes  too  late. 

iJome  authorities  believe  that  many 
of  ;he  complex  problems  of  today's  drop- 
outs, delinquents,  and  drug  addicts  stem 
,  umecognized  and  unresolved  learn- 
disabilities.  With  the  proper  help  this 
can  go  on  to  become  a  happy  and 
prAductive  member  of  society  and  not  an 
ec(  nomic  drain  on  our  social  programs. 
/  Ithough  America  is  a  wealthy  Nation, 
it  s  not  wealthy  enough  to  discard  the 
huidreds  of  thousands  of  its  children 
wh  D  have  learning  problems.  We  are  not 
weilthy  enough  to  forgo  the  contri- 
bui  Ions  those  children  would  make  if  only 
th«y  could  receive  the  educations  to 
wh  ich  they  have  a  right. 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
.  809.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of 
thd  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
196  4.    Referred    to   the   Committee  on 
Ba]  Iking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

l[r.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
nig  It  in  Boston,  Mass..  a  tragic  accident 
an<  fire  in  the  subway  system  took  the 
life  of  one  man  and  injured  94  others 
verr  seriously.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Me  nbers  of  Congress  join  me  in  extend- 
ing sympathy  to  the  families  of  those 
inv  )lved  in  the  tragedj-. 

Cn  behalf  of  the  Mas.<;achusetts  Bay 
Transit  Authority,  I  contacted  the  De- 
par  ;ment  of  Transportation  to  ask  for 
em(  rgency  assistance  for  the  authority 
to   implement  immediately   the  safety 


measures  that  are  needed  to  assure  the 
passengers  of  the  system  that  their  lives 
are  not  jeopardized  by  a  continuing  fail- 
ure to  meet  adequate  safety  standards. 
I  learned  that  the  emergency  program 
under  the  Urban  Ma.ss  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  expired  on  July  1.  1972.  and 
that  no  funds  can  be  made  immediately 
available  to  the  Massachasetts  Bay 
Tran.sit  Authority.  The  amendment  to 
this  act.  which  I  am  offering  today, 
would  extend  that  emergency  program  to 
July  1, 1974. 

Under  funding  procedures  currently 
in  effect  for  our  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems, mass  transit  systems  must  have 
completed  a  planning  process  outlining 
the  need  and  projected  use  of  Federal 
funds.  The  planning  requirements  call 
for  long  range,  unified,  and  coordinated 
program  planning  that  require  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time  to  complete. 

With  the  reinstitution  of  the  emerg- 
ency funding  program,  that  comprehen- 
sive planning  process  may  be  underway, 
and  funds  provided  to  meet  emergency 
needs  can  be  authorized  immediately. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  MBTA  could 
qualify  for  assistance  if  this  program 
is  reinstated. 

The  terrible  tragedy  in  Boston  reminds 
us  of  the  importance  of  renewing  this 
emergency  program.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  will  act  quickly  on  this  legis- 
lation, which  is  so  desperately  needed  for 
the  safety  of  our  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  certain  material 
from  the  Boston  Globe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fourth  Fire  Since  December  31  on  Ashmont 
Red  Line:   One  Dead,  94  Hurt  in  Smoky 
Blaze  on  Subway  Train 
Oue  person  died  and  94  others  were  over- 
come by  deiLse  smoke  when  one  car  of  a  Dor- 
chester-bound MBTA  train  burst  Into  flames 
afier  an  electrical  explosion  In  the  Harvard- 
Ashmont  subway  at  rush  hour  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. 

Fire  ofTicial.s  said  the  fire  began  in  the  first 
car  of  a  four-car  train  and  rapidly  filled  the 
tunnel  between  South  Station  and  Broad- 
way with  "thiclc,  acrid  smoke." 

Several  hundred  commuters  from  the  jam- 
packed  train  were  led,  gasping  and  wheezing, 
to  the  street  outside  South  Station,  most  of 
them  by  MBT.\  personnel  and  firefighters  who 
arrived  within  minutes  of  the  first  alarm  at 
4:20  p.m. 

Traffic  on  most  downtown  streets  slowed 
to  a  virtual  halt  as  police  blocked  many  road- 
ways to  provide  acce.ss  routes  for  emergency 
vehicles.  Delays  of  more  than  three  hours 
were  reported  by  many  motorists  and  MBTA 
patrons  who  took  to  the  streets  after  their 
trains  were  halted. 

Last  night's  fire  was  the  fourth  since  Dec. 
31  on  the  MBTA's  Ashmont  line.  The  four 
fires  have  left  one  person  dead,  at  least  101 
people  treated  or  hospitalized,  and  thousands 
of  commuters  stranded. 

Some  of  the  injured  were  carried  by  litter 
or  on  chairs  from  the  subway  s  Dewey  square 
entrance,  where  scores  of  waiting  ambulances 
took  the  more  seriously  stricken  to  hospitals. 
Most  of  liie  victims  suffered  from  smoke 
Inhalation  Officials  said  33  were  treated  at 
the  Carney  Hospital.  Dorchester.  41  at  Boston 
City  Hospital  and  20  at  Mii:ssachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

The  one  fatality  was  identified  late  last 
night  as  ArMiur  Rotch,  74,  of  1632  Canton 


av.,  Milton.  His  body  was  Identified  by  hla 
son  LawTence. 

Thomas  Mulhane.  senior  administrative 
assistant  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  emer- 
gency floor,  said:  'Mr.  Rotch  probably  died 
in  the  ambulance  en  route  from  South  Sta- 
tion." 

All  we  did  was  take  his  vital  signs,  and  he 
was  pronounced  dead  on  arrival." 

The  train's  motorman,  John  Malioney,  56, 
of  121  Willow  St.,  West  Roxbury,  was  held 
for  treatment  at  City  Hospital.  Two  guards 
aboard  the  train.  Richard  Smith,  43,  of  47 
Marshview  drive,  Marshfield.  and  Michael 
McDonough,  36,  of  1919  Hyde  Park  av.,  Read- 
vllle.  were  treated  and  released  there. 

Most  of  those  treated  at  Carney  Hospital 
■were  apparently  persons  who  escaped  from 
the  tunnel  and  didn't  suffer  the  ill  effects 
of  fumes  from  the  fire  until  they  were  on 
the  way  or  had  arrived  home. 

Many  of  those  rescued  stumbled  out  into 
Dewey  square,  their  faces  and  hands  black- 
ened from  smoke.  Firefighters  met  them  with 
inhalators. 

Although  only  two  alarms  were  sounded 
Fire  Chief  George  Paul  called  in  eight  extra 
ladder  companies  for  their  oxygen  equiD- 
ment. 

It  was  very,  very  smoky,"  Chief  Paul  said. 

An  MBTA  spokesman  said  the  cause  of  the 

fire  was  a  malfunctioning  contact  shoe  on 

the  third  rail  that  "created  an  arc  and  set 

fire  to  hoses  and  grease." 

He  said  the  violent  arcing  and  loud,  thun- 
der-like clap,  coupled  with  the  sim\Utane- 
ous  closing  of  circuit  breakers,  gave  many 
passengers  aboard  the  train  the  Impression 
that  something  had  exploded.  He  said  most 
of  the  damage  was  the  result  of  the  fire. 

The  reason  for  the  faulty  contact  shoe 
was  not  Immediately  explained,  but  one 
source  said  initial  inspection  of  the  train 
showed  the  problem  was  linked  to  the  age 
of  the  cars  being  used  on  the  line. 

Tricia  O'Connor,  17,  of  41  Acorn  drive 
Randolph,  emerged  from  the  tunnel  and 
said.  "I  thought  I  was  dead.  I  have  asthma 
and  could  Just  barely  breathe." 

She  said  the  train  was  just  leaving  South 
Station  when  "all  of  a  sudden  It  stopped. 
It  started  sparking  outside,  and  the  lights 
were  going  on  and  off. 

"Some  people  had  babies  In  their  arms 
and  the  babies  and  even  old  men  were  cry- 
ing," she  said. 

The  train  was  halted  about  60  yards  from 
the  South  Station  platform.  MBTA  em- 
ployees, including  several  who  had  completed 
their  shifts  and  were  on  their  way  home  on 
the  same  train,  led  the  passengers  through 
tlie  cars  and  out  the  rear  door  of  the  last 
car  onto  the  tracks. 

Power  inside  the  tunnel  was  cut  off  and 
the  passengers  were  led  up  a  short  flight  of 
ladder-steps  to  the  station  platform  and  then 
lo  the  street. 

Within  minutes  firefighters  wearing  gas 
masks  and  carrying  lights  entered  the  tun- 
nel and  began  assisting  in  the  rescue  opera- 
tion. ^ 

Tlie  fire  was  near  the  scene  of  another 
smoky  subway  blaze  on  Jan.  4,  when  an  in- 
bound train  caught  fire  in  the  Dorchester 
tunnel,  forcing  more  than  400  persons  to 
walk  a  half-mile  underground  aided  by  MBTA 
and  Fire  Dept.  personnel. 

Two  persons,  one  a  fire  fighter,  were  hos- 
pitalized ill  that  blaze,  which  officials  said 
was  caused  when  the  train's  Ice  scraper 
came  into  contact  with  the  electrified  third 
rail. 

In  the  aftermath  of  that  fire,  the  MBTA 
claimed  t!ie  Fire  Dept.  didn't  respond  quickly 
enough,  and  the  Fire  Dept.  said  the  MBTA 
was  slow  in  turning  in  alarm. 

Last  night,  Chief  PaiU  said  he  was  "per- 
fectly satisfied"  with  the  way  the  MBTA 
handled  the  situation  yesterday.  He  said  there 
had    been    almost   daily   meetings   between 
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MBTA  and  Fire  Dept.  officials  since  the  last 
fire. 

"I  feel  that  we  have  worked  out  an  excel- 
lent emergency  procedure,"  he  said.  "It 
worked  well  today." 

MBTA  General  Manager  Joseph  C.  Kelly 
arrived  at  the  scene  yesterday  afternoon  to 
assist  In  supervising  the  rescue  operation. 

Henry  Sears  Lodge,  MBTA  board  chairman, 
said  last  night,  "I  think  the  passengers  and 
crew  acted  in  extremely  good  fashion  in  get- 
ting out  without  a  psinlc." 

Lodge  said  the  fire  showed  the  need  for 
modernizing  the  rapid  transit  system's  out- 
moded equipment. 

"When  you're  dealing  with  an  old  and  ne- 
glected system,  you  can't  insure  total  safety, 
but  we  have  been  doing  a  lot  to  Improve 
safety,"  Lodge  said. 

The  fire  broke  out  Just  as  the  commuter 
rush  hour  was  peaking.  It  caused  a  citywide 
traffic  tieup. 

Thousands  of  commuters  had  to  leave  sub- 
way stations  and  make  their  way  home  as 
best  they  could. 

Hundreds  of  persons  hitchhiked  along 
Beacon  and  Charles  streets.  Cambridge  street 
was  almost  Impassable,  causing  difficulties  for 
ambulances  bringing  fire  victims  to  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital. 

One  of  the  first  actions  taken  by  authori- 
ties was  to  block  traffic  at  Summer  street 
and  Dorchester  avenue  at  Dewey  square. 
Summer  street  alongside  South  station 
quickly  filled  with  fire  apparatus  and 
ambulances. 

The  traffic  problem  was  compounded  by 
motorists  driving  downtown  to  pick  up 
stranded  friends  and  relatives. 

Telephone  booths  at  Park  street  station 
and  other  locations  had  lines  10  deep  with 
persons  waiting  to  notify  friends  and  family 
that  they  had  been  delayed. 

The  MBTA  pressed  buses  Into  shuttle  serv- 
ice. Quincy  paissengers  were  taken  to  Andrew 
station  and  Dorchester  commuters  to  Colum- 
bia. Service  remained  open  between  Park 
street  and  Harvard,  Joseph  Malone,  MBTA 
spokesman  said. 

He  defended  the  actions  of  MBTA  em- 
ployees aboard  the  train,  whom  some  pas- 
sengers accused  of  reacting  slowly. 

Criticism  For  MBTA,  Praise  For  Passengers 

The  off-duty  Boston  policeman,  who  was 
not  identified,  was  a  passenger  on  the  first 
car. 

"Thank  God  he  was  there,"  said  Barbara 
Gallagher,  48,  of  Mercier  avenue,  Dorchester. 
"He  got  all  the  people  under  control  and  told 
us  not  to  panic. 

"There  he  led  us  through  into  the  other 
cars  where  the  firemen  were  waiting." 

Mrs.  Gallagher,  who  was  returning  home 
from  her  Job  In  Everett,  also  credited  an 
MBTA  employee  with  helping  persons  over- 
come by  the  smoke. 

Mrs.  Puchs,  who  was  treated  for  smoke  In- 
halation at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
said  the  conductor  In  the  first  car  left  the 
train  and  that  the  off-duty  policeman  took 
charge.  She  didn't  know  whether  the  conduc- 
tor left  to  seek  help. 

"That  policeman  was  wonderful.  Give  him 
a  lot  of  credit.  He  knew  Just  what  to  do.  He 
yelled  for  everyone  to  be  calm  and  lie  down 
on  the  floor  of  the  car. 

"The  smoke  was  so  thick  we  couldn't  see 
the  people  next  to  us,  despite  the  fact  we 
were  all  crowded  into  the  middle  of  the  car. 

"Give  the  policemen  and  the  firemen  who 
rescued  us  a  lot  of  credit.  But  the  MBTA — 
I  could  kick  them  In  the  backside,"  she  said. 

However,  another  woman  credited  the 
MBTA  employees  with  saving  lives. 

Marlon  Edney,  69,  of  MelvUle  avenue,  Dor- 
chester, said  she  was  very  frightened  by  the 
experience.  "Every  once  In  a  while,"  Mrs. 
Edney  said,  "the  train  would  make  a  noise 
like  it  was  going  to  explode," 


MBTA  patrolman  John  Peritzian,  one  of 
the  first  tc  reach  the  scene,  said  rescue  of 
the  passengers  was  hampered  until  the  power 
could  be  shut  off. 

Peritzian  entered  the  tunnel  with  firemen 
to  aid  the  stranded  passengers  despite  the 
smoke. 

"We  finally  got  In  and  tried  to  calm  the 
people,  but  there  was  very  little  panic," 
Peritzian,  a  Plymouth  resident,  said. 

"You've  got  to  give  those  people  a  lot  of 
credit  for  the  situation  they  were  in." 

At  first,  there  was  apparent  confusion  as 
to  whether  the  estimated  400  passengers  on 
the  four-car  train  should  proceed  to  the 
front  or  the  rear,  two  passengers  said. 

But  after  directions  were  given,  said  Joan 
Mclnness,  14,  of  North  Weymouth,  "there 
was  a  lot  of  pushing  by  people  trying  to  get 
to  the  rear  of  the  train. 

"There  was  an  old  man  who  couldn't 
breathe  and  a  young  man  helped  him  off  the 
train,"  she  said. 

Robert  Thomas.  46.  of  Topfiff  street.  Dor- 
chester, said  the  train  caught  fire  about  100 
yards  out  of  South  Station. 

"The  train  slowed  down  and  stopped,  the 
lights  started  filckering  and  there  were  elec- 
trical, arcing  noises,"  he  said. 

"A  man  from  the  MBTA  kept  hollering  to 
let  him  through,  then  the  lights  went  out. 
We  were  very  lucky  there  wasn't  a  panic 
situation." 

The  train  was  filled  with  rush-hour  pas- 
sengers and  there  were  people  standing,  said 
Louis  Goodman,  56,  of  Randolph. 

"The  train  began  filling  with  smoke,"  he 
said.  "But  there  wasn't  any  panic.  People 
were  telling  each  other  to  keep  calm." 

Goodman,  who  called  the  Ashmont  trains 
a  "death  trap."  criticized  the  MBTA  for 
their  handling  of  the  accident. 

"When  I  got  on  the  train  at  Washington 
street,  I  noticed  there  were  sparks  flying 
underneath  the  train.  Also,  the  lights  on 
the  train  were  flickering  all  the  way  from 
Washington  street  to  South  Station. 

"I  told  the  conductor  and  he  ignored  me," 
Goodman  said. 

The  crew,  according  to  Irv  Hirschfeld,  a 
Harvard  Medical  School  professor,  "didn't 
seem  to  know  what  to  do"  during  the  con- 
fusion right  after  the  fire  started.  "The 
crew  Just  didn't  seem  prepared  for  this  kind 
of  an  emergency,"  he  said. 

"I  thought  the  whole  first  car  was  on  fire," 
the  Dorchester  resident  said.  "But  the  flames 
died  down  In  ab-  ut  30  seconds  or  a  minvue. 
It  was  really  frightening  because  there  was 
no  place  to  go." 

Hirschfeld,  who  believed  the  MBTA's  elec- 
trical system  must  have  gone  "haywire," 
causing  the  fire,  said:  "I  hope  something  is 
done  about  this,  because  this  Is  the  second 
fire  in  a  month  and  there's  something  strange 
going  on." 

Estimates  of  the  time  Involved  between 
the  start  of  the  fire  and  the  rescue  of  pas- 
sengers by  firemen  through  the  smoke-filled 
tunnel  ranged  from  10  minutes  to  nearly  a 
half-hour. 

"Thank  God  I'm  alive,"  said  Diane  Levine, 
19,  of  Huntington  avenue,  Hyde  Park.  'T 
prayed  and  promised  to  give  up  smoking  if 
I  ever  got  out  of  there." 

In  contradiction  to  other  comments.  Miss 
Levine  said:  "People  got  hysterical.  The 
smoke  became  very  bad  and  someone  said 
we  would  be  led  out  of  the  car  one  at  a  time. 

"But  I'm  not  sure  what  happened  next. 
I  know  I  came  outside  at  South  Station  and 
I  ran  to  where  my  mother  works — but  I  don't 
remember  running. 

"Thank  God  I'm  alive,"  she  repeated,  add- 
ing: "i.  want  my  25  cents  back  from  the 
MBTA." 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 
S.J.  Res.  54.  A  Joint  resolution  repeal- 
ing the  Military  Selective  Service  Act  of 


1967.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

S.J.  Res.  55.  A  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
conscription  of  persons  for  service  in 
the  military  forces.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

REPEAL    OF   THE    SELECTIVE    SERVICE    SYSTEM 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  two  pieces  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  abolition  of  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

In  his  Inaugural  Address  on  January 
20.  President  Nixon  declared  that: 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of 
peace  in  the  v.orld. 

Seven  days  later,  American  involve- 
ment in  the  Vietnam  war  ended  and 
cease-fire  was  declared.  And  now  per- 
haps we  do  have  the  chance  to  acliieve 
a  "generation  of  peace."  Wloy  then 
should  we  enter  this  new  era  of  peace 
with  an  institution  that  exists  to  serve 
the  ends  of  war?  The  President  has  also 
said: 

Unless  we  in  America  work  to  preserve  the 
peace,  there  will  be  no  peace. 

Then  why  should  our  work  for  peace  be 
impeded  by  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  particularly 
when  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  a 
draft? 

If  we  are  to  begin  the  works  of  peace, 
then  let  the  task  begin  with  the  disman- 
tling of  this  institution. 

If  we  are  to  have  peace,  if.  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  says,  we  are  lo 
have  an  all-volunteer  force  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1973,  then  we  no  longer 
need  the  Selective  Service  System.  From 
a  broader  perspective,  I  believe  that  an 
institution  that  conscripts  men  against 
their  will  to  prepare  them  for  war  has 
no  place  in  a  free  society  that  is  working 
for  peace. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  to  ex- 
amine the  basic  assumptions  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  now  that  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  is  over  and  the 
commitment  to  a  volunteer  army  has 
been  made.  But  whether  or  not  this 
coimtry  is  engaged  in  war,  a  compulsoiy 
draft  is  alien  to  our  principles  of  freedom. 
As  Senator  Robert  Taft  said : 

Military  conscription  is  far  more  typical 
of  totalitarian  nations  than  of  democratic 
nations.  It  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  individual  liberty,  which  have  al- 
ways been  considered  pan  of  Ameriran 
democracy. 

I  would  say  that  those  principles  are  not 
merely  a  part  of  our  democracy,  but  its 
veo'  foundation. 

And  yet.  looking  over  the  record  of 
the  draft  debates  since  World  War  II. 
I  find  very  few  statements  dealing  with 
the  basic  assumptions  of  a  peacetime 
military  draft,  its  domestic  and  foreign 
implications,  and,  most  importantly,  its 
implications  for  the  individual  in  our 
society.  Even  during  the  1971  debates  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  when  ex- 
tended debate  created  a  5-month  period 
during  which  the  President  did  not  have 
authority  to  induct  men  into  the  Armed 
Forces,  these  questions  were  hardly 
raised. 

Instead,  the  focus  was  on  such  issues 
as  the  needed  manjwwer  for  our  active 
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^uty  forces,  the  quality  of  men  entering 
he  Armed  Forces,  the  racial  mix,  the 
economic  mix,  our  reserve  strength,  med- 
cal  facilities  and  personnel,  and  combat 
irms  manpower  requirements.  All  of 
hese  are  Important  questions.  However, 
hey  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  problem. 
The  central  issue  is  the  meaning  of  a 
!ee  society  and  the  institutions  we  cre- 
ate to  Insure  the  maximum  freedom  of 
I  hoice  for  each  individual.  This,  coupled 
lith  a  deep  distrust  of  centralized  gov- 
ernmental power,  were  the  cornerstones 
<if  our  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
1  he  Constitution.  The  Selective  Service 
J  System  is  a  prime  example  of  centralized 
!  ovemmental  power  that  severely  limits 
in  individual's  freedom,  for  it  can  take 
liim  from  his  home  and  against  his  nill 
place  him  In  the  Armed  Forces  under 
<  ircumstances  where  he  may  well  lose 
liis  life. 

In  essence,  conscription  is  a  form  of 
iivolimtary  servitude.  We  theoretically 
t  bollshed  slavery  after  the  War  Between 
t  le  States.  That  form  of  slavery  was  a 
i  arm  of  economic  servitude.  But  we  have 
subsequently  instituted  an  even  more 
c  nerous  form — military  conscription — 
and  rationalized  it  by  saying  it  would 
e  nhance  our  freedoms  at  home  and  en- 
a  ble  us  to  create  freedom  abroad.  But  we 
c  innot  try  to  defend  freedom  at  home  or 
create  it  abroad  by  taking  it  away  from 

0  ur  o5^■n  citizens — we  cannot  export  what 
^e  do  not  have. 

To  attempt  to  do  so  is  a  contradiction 

0 1  our  200-year  history  as  a  free  nation. 
1  GO  few  of  our  citizens  seem  to  remember 

lat  it  was  conscription  that  bought 
n  lany  of  our  original  settlers  to  this  land 
a  ad  was  a  major  factor  in  precipitating 
t  vo  of  our  earliest  wars — ^the  Revolu- 
t  onary  War  and  the  War  of  1812. 

To  show  the  degree  of  confusion— and 
u  if  ortunately,  igirarance — surrounding 
t;  le  issues  involved,  we  hear  such  phrases 
a>  'voluntary  draft."  "national  obliga- 
U  iry  service."  and  the  like.  But  this  is  the 
language  of  totalitarianism.  It  is  a  form 
blackmail:  putting  a  gun  to  a  per- 
son's head  and  saying  he  has  a  "free 
c;  loice"  to  do  what  he  deems  best.  What 
w  B  have  done  is  continue  the  rhetoric  of 
d  imocracy  and  republicanism,  but  have 
clianged  the  definitions  to  apply  to  in- 
stitutions th%t  render  them  nearly 
a  eaningless.  What  Is  most  tragic,  how- 
e'  er,  is  that  this  sitiiation  seems  to  at- 
tijact  little  attention,  let  al<me  public 
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oitcry. 

Now  that  we  are  paying  first-term  en- 
It  tees  a  wage  comparable  to  wliat  they 
c<  uld  be  earning  in  the  civilian  sector. 
w  ?  no  longer  need  the  draft  to  meet  our 
military  manpower  requirements.  Con- 
sequently, attention  has  focused  on  the 
n(  €d  of  the  Pi-esident  to  have  the  author- 
it  '  to  induct  men  into  the  Armed  Forces. 
T  lis  has  been  the  fociis  of  the  Senate  and 
H)use  debates  for  the  past  2  decades. 
C  early  there  is  no  need  for  this  author- 
it;  '.  President  Nixon  himself  has  asserted 
th  is  in  recent  years,  beginning  with  his 
campaign  in  1968.  If  there  is  not  any 
n«  ed  for  the  President  to  have  the  au- 
th  ority  to  induct  men  into  the  military, 
th  en  I  believe  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
dr  if  t  structm-e  should  remain.  We  should 
ta  ce  legislative  action  to  return  us  to  the 


traditions  of  peacetime  America.  There- 
fore. I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act. 
thus  dismantling  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

The  ability  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  re- 
act quickly  in  time  of  danger  lias  never 
depended  upon  the  draft.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  so.  due  to  the  time  required  to 
induct,  train,  and  transport  a  man  to 
the  danser  area.  The  draft  has  been  used 
to  sustain  and  gradually  build  up  the 
active  duty  forces.  Our  policy  has  al- 
ways been,  and  the  realities  of  manpower 
development  dictate,  tliat  the  active  duty 
forces,  then  the  reserves,  and  then  draf- 
tees would  be  used  in  time  of  danger. 

This  is  precisely  what  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Laird  repeated  time  and 
again.  Whether  or  not  the  draft  is  on  a 
standby  basis,  our  ability  to  adequately 
rapidly  meet  a  threat  would  not  be  ham- 
pered. The  time  to  set  up  a  system,  give 
physical  examinations  and  transport  the 
men  to  their  training  stations  would  be 
virtually  the  same  with  or  without  a 
draft  system  continuing  on  a  standby 
basis.  The  essential  question,  then.  Is  why 
pay  the  money  for  it?  Tliere  is  simply 
no  reason. 

There  is  some  indication  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  also  aware  of  this  fact. 
The  proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974 
requests  a  $55  million  appropriation  for 
the  Selective  Service  System,  a  one-third 
reduction  below  the  fiscal  year  1973  re- 
quest. 

There  are  also  reports  of  plans  to  reg- 
ister only  100,000  men  each  year,  with 
no  physical  examinations,  no  transport- 
ing of  men  to  examining  centers,  no 
transporting  of  men  to  Induction  cen- 
ters. 

I  camiot  see  any  way  in  which  this 
will  help  our  defenses.  To  spend  $55 
million,  for  this  purpose  is  not  only  a 
waste  of  money  but  counterproductive. 
In  the  remote  chance  that  the  Nation 
decides  a  draft  is  needed  sometime  In 
the  future  we  can  certainly  set  up  a  con- 
scription system,  register  men,  give  phys- 
ical examinations,  train  and  transport 
them  in  virtually  the  same  time  as  it 
would  take  if  we  continued  limited  reg- 
istration. We  were  able  to  do  so  In  1917. 
Surely  now,  with  our  advanced  technol- 
ogy, we  could  do  so  Just  as  easily. 

The  actual  life  and  death  alternatives 
faced  by  a  young  man  going  into  the 
Armed  Forces  during  a  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency  is  a  most  demanding 
personal  question  which  each  individual 
has  to  make.  The  alternatives  are  even 
more  profoimd  when  a  man  Is  faced  with 
induction  during  peacetime,  when  he 
could  be  drafted  involuntarily  and  per- 
haps sent  anjwhere  in  the  world  to  pai-- 
ticipate  in  a  conflict  about  w  hich  he  may 
have  had  no  information  previously. 

I  am  therefore  Introducing  another 
bill  besides  the  repeal  legislation.  This 
is  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  require  a  national  referendum 
within  30  days  after  a  request  by  the 
President  to  set  up  a  draft  system  and 
induct  men  into  the  Armed  Forces. 

A  national  referendum  would  not  only 
be  consistent  with  our  principles  of 
democracy,  it  would  strengthen  them 
by  giving  the  people  more  power  to 


decide  in  what  ways  they  will  permit  the 
Government  to  partially  control  their 
lives.  This  greater  degree  of  involvement 
and  responsibility  for  the  people  will 
serve  to  revitalize  our  commitment  to 
democracy,  and  make  us  a  stronger  na- 
tion. To  quote  again  from  President 
Nixon's  inaugural  swldress. 

A  person  can  be  expected  to  act  responsibly 
only  If  he  has  responsibility.  This  Is  human 
nature.  So  let  us  encourage  Individual*  at 
home  and  nations  abroad  to  do  more  for 
themselves,  to  decide  more  for  themselves  .  . 
Government  must  learn  to  take  less  from 
people  so  that  people  can  do  more  for  them- 
selves. 

I  agree.  The  Government  must  learn 
to  take  less  from  the  people,  for  the  in- 
crease in  recent  years  of  street  demon- 
strations and  other  forms  of  extra-elec- 
toral dissent  indicate  that  the  present 
system  is  not  responding  to  the  needs  of 
the  people.  Our  Founding  Fathers  fore- 
saw the  possibility  of  the  republican 
structure  becoming  unrepresentative. 
James  Madison's  Federalist  Paper  No.  10 
held  that  a  republic  was  preferable  to 
a  pure  democracy  only  so  long  as  the  rep- 
resentatives were  wise  and  judicious 
men: 

Me  a  of  facetious  tempers,  of  local  prej- 
udices, or  sinister  designs,  may,  by  Intrigue, 
by  corruption,  or  by  other  means,  first  ob- 
tain the  suffrages,  and  then  betray  the  in- 
terests of  the  people. 

Madison  noted  that  the  final  defense 
against  such  legislative  abuse  was  the 
people.  A  national  referendum  siich  as  I 
propose  is  consistent  with  this  notion 
and  would  act  as  a  check  to  the  system 
when  it  fails  to  be  responsive  to  the 
people's  needs. 

Since  there  may  be  occasion  when 
there  is  not  time  to  call  for  a  national 
referendum  on  this  question.  I  have  made 
provision  in  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  in  case  of  invasion  the  Presi- 
dent can  request  the  authority  from 
Congress.  The  authority  would  continue 
until  the  statute  expired  or  until  the 
Congress  repealed  the  law. 

The  method  of  referendum  is  not  an 
untried  panacea,  since  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully implemented  In  this  Nation's 
various  States,  as  well  as  in  Switzerland. 
Certainly  a  referendum  could  be  used 
on  the  issue  of  military  consci  iption,  a 
question  of  great  importance  to  every 
member  of  our  society. 

In  the  late  1930's  Representative  Louis 
Ludlow  of  Indiana  proposed  a  constitu- 
tiomU  amendment  giving  the  people  the 
sole  power  by  a  national  referendum  to 
declare  war  or  to  engage  in  war  outside 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  except  in 
the  event  of  actual  invasion  of  the 
United  States.  In  1938  the  Ludlow 
amendment  failed  on  a  motion  to  dis- 
charge it  from  the  Rules  Committee  by 
a  vote  of  188  to  209.  after  the  Inter- 
vention of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt against  the  proposal.  In  the  75th 
Congress,  Representative  Hamilton  Fish, 
Jr.  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution 
576  providing  for  a  referendum  on  mili- 
tary conscription  for  service  overseas.  In 
the  same  Congress,  then  Representative 
Warmn  Q.  Macnuson  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  providing  for  a  referendum  on 
certain  methods  of  warfare. 
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Mention  can  also  be  made  of  Senator 
Kenneth  Champ  Clark  of  Missouri,  who 
introduced  in  the  Senate  a  resolution 
providing  for  a  referendum  on  the  ques- 
tion of  war  and  military  conscription  for 
service  abroad.  Further,  in  the  75th  Con- 
gress Senators  La  Folette  of  Wisconsin, 
Bone  of  Washington,  Capper  of  Kansas, 
Clark  of  Missouri.  Donahey  of  Ohio, 
Frazier  of  North  Dakota,  Hitchcock  of 
South  Dakota,  Limdeen  of  Minnesota, 
Murray  of  Montana,  Nye  of  North 
Dakota,  Shipstead  of  Minnesota,  and 
Wheeler  of  Montana  are  joined  in  pro- 
posing a  constitutional  amendment  for 
a  referendima  on  war. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  earlier 
proposals  for  national  referendums  on 
important  Issues.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
most  of  these  proposals  came  during  the 
Populist-Progressive  era,  another  time 
when  there  was  great  concern  about  the 
Government's  responsiveness  to  the 
people.  Therefore,  my  proposal  for  a 
national  referendum  on  the  draft  is  not 
a  radical  new  departure,  but  an  effort 
that  has  traditionally  been  made  when 
the  Federal  Government  has  seemed  to 
escape  control  by  the  people. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  way  in  which 
the  executive  branch  of  Government  has 
usurped  the  Congress  proper  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  for  committing  the 
Nation  to  war.  The  restoration  of  the 
Intended  constitutional  balance  requires 
strong  Initiatives.  This  is  why  I  make 
such  a  proposal. 

A  national  referendum  would  allow 
for  greater  congressional  participation 
in  a  domestic  question  that  greatly  af- 
fects our  foreign  relations.  If  freedoms 
are  taken  away  even  temporarily,  the 
Congress  and  the  people  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  decisionmaking  process 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  For  as 
Benjamin  Franklin  said: 

They  that  can  give  up  essential  liberty 
to  obtain  a  little  temporary  safety  deserve 
neither  liberty  nor  safety. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  two  pieces  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
study  prepared  by  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress on  the  Ludlow  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  these 
two  joint  resolutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  54 
Joint  resolution  repealing  the  Military  Se- 
lective Service  Act  of  1967 
Resolved    by    the    Senate    and    House    of 
Representatives    of    tfie    United    States    of 
America    in   Congress   assembled.   That   the 
Military   Selective   Service   Act   of    1967,    as 
amended,    is    repealed    effective    June    30, 
1973. 

S.J.  Res.  55 
Joint   resolution   proposing   an   amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  conscription  of  per- 
sons for  service  in  the  military  forces 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  State  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the 


Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fovirths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  after  its  submission 
to  the  States  for  ratification: 
"AaxiCLE  — 

"Section  1.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  8  of  Article  I  of  this  Constitution 
relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Congress  to 
raise  and  support  Armies  and  except  as  pro- 
vided in  section  4  of  this  article,  the  Con- 
gress shall  enact  no  law  providing  for  the 
Involuntary  induction  of  persons  into  the 
military  forces  unless  the  enactment  of 
such  a  law  has  been  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  electors  of  the  United  States  voting  in 
a  national  referendum  to  determine  whether 
the  people  of  the  United  States  favor  such 
a  law. 

•Sec.  2.  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that,  because  of  national  security  rea- 
sons, a  law  should  be  enacted  authorizing  the 
involuntary  induction  of  persons  into  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States,  he  shall 
issue  a  proclamation  to  that  effect,  and  on 
a  day  specified  by  him  at  least  thirty  days,  but 
not  more  than  ninety  days  after  the  issuance 
of  such  proclamation  a  special  election  shall 
be  conducted  in  such  manner  as  the  Congress 
may  prescribe  by  law  to  determine  whether 
the  people  of  the  United  States  favor  the 
enactment  of  a  law  authorizing  involuntary 
induction  of  persons  into  the  military  forces. 
All  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  electors 
of  the  President  and  Vice  President  shall  be 
eligible  to  vote  in  any  such  election.  If  a 
majority  of  the  persons  voting  in  such  elec- 
tion vote  In  favor  of  the  enactment  of  such  a 
law  that  Congress  may  enact  such  a  law 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  special 
election. 

•Sec.  3.  Whenever  the  Congress  has  enacted 
a  law  authorizing  the  involuntary  induction 
of  persons  Into  the  military  forces  of  the 
United  States  following  approval  of  such  ac- 
tion by  a  national  referendum  and  the  au- 
thority under  such  law  subsequently  ter- 
minates, the  Congress  may  not  thereafter 
enact  a  new  law  providing  for  involuntary  in- 
duction except  pursuant  to  another  national 
referendum  approving  enactment  of  such  a 
law.  Nothing  herein  shall  limit  the  authority 
of  the  Congress  to  extend  the  time  period 
of  any  such  law  If  the  induction  authority 
under  such  law  as  originally  enacted  or 
amended  has  not  expired. 

•'Sec.  4.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
article  shaU  not  apply  to  the  authority  of 
the  Congress  to  enact  a  law  providing  for  the 
involuntary  induction  of  persons  into  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  to  repel 
an  actual  Invasion  of  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation." 

The  Ludlow  Amendment 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury three  new  instruments  of  government 
rose  to  prominence  In  American  politics. 
These  instruments  were  the  initiative,  the 
referendum,  and  the  recall. 

South  Dakota,  in  1898.  was  the  first  state 
to  adopt  the  Initiative  and  referendum  as 
instrument*  of  state  government.  Since  then, 
eighteen  more  states  have  adopted  similar 
legislation,  the  last  to  do  so  being  Massachu- 
setts in  1918.  Maryland  and  New  Mexico  have 
the  referendum  only. 

Many  proposals  to  adopt  the  Initiative 
and  or  referendum  were  made  to  Congress 
during  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but 
interest  on  such  legislation  diminished  con- 
siderably following  1920. 

Proposals  for  legislation  providing  for  a 
national  referendum  on  specific  Issues,  how- 
ever, have  been  made  from  time  to  time  ever 
since.  Prior  and  following  World  War  I  pro- 


posals for  legislation  providing  for  a  refer- 
endum on  war  were  a  perennial  feature  of 
Congress.  The  most  persistent  and  nearly 
successful  attempt  towards  the  adoption  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  for  a  referen- 
dum on  war  was  made  from  1936  to  1939. 
Representative  Louis  Ludlow  of  Indiana 
spearheaded  the  movement  for*  such  an 
amendment  Congressman  Ludlow  Introduced 
to  the  74th  Congress  list  session)  H  J.  Res. 
89.  159.  and  167.  These  resolutions  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  tiie 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  declaration 
of  war  and  the  taking  of  property  for  pubiic 
use  in   time  of  war. 

Representative  Hamilton  Pish.  Jr..  of  New 
York  ailroduced  H.J.  Res  168  which  provided 
for  a  popular  referendum  on  war. 

In  the  Senate,  Senator  Marvel  Logan  of 
Kentucky  introduced  S.J.  Res.  7  which  would 
give  the  people  of  the  United  States  power 
to  veto  a  declaration  of  war.  All  these  reso- 
lutions died  In  committee. 

Congressman  Ludlow  Introduced  H.J.  Res  2 
and  199  during  the  first  session  of  the  75th 
Congress  and  Congressman  Fish  introduced 
H.J.  Res  63.  These  resolutions  were  In  sub- 
stance similar  to  the  ones  introduced  during 
the  previous  Congress.  Representative  Fran- 
cis H.  Case  of  South  Dakota  Introduced  the 
so-called  "Unknown  Soldier"  amendment 
which  wo  ..Id  give  to  the  people  the  right  to 
declare  war. 

During  the  second  session  of  the  75th  Con- 
gress the  following  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced : 

S  J  Res  218  (Senator  Robert  M.  La  Fol- 
lette.  Jr..  of  Wisconsin)  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  to  provide  for  a 
referendum  on  war. 

S.J.  Res.  221  (Senator  Joel  Bennett  Clark 
of  Missouri  I  providing  for  a  referendum  on 
war  and  conscription  of  citizens  for  military 
duty  abroad. 

H.J.  Res.  498  (Representative  William  A. 
Ashbrook  of  Ohio)  providing  for  a  referen- 
dum to  limit  conscription  and  undeclared 
war. 

H.J.  Res.  502  (Representative  Edward  C. 
Eichter  of  Iowa  I  providing  for  a  referendum 
on  war. 

During  the  third  session  of  the  75th  Con- 
gress Senator  La  Pollette  of  Wisconsin  In- 
troduced for  himself  and  for  Senators 
Homer  T.  Bone  of  Washington,  Arthur  Cap- 
per of  Kansas.  Joel  Bennett  Clark  of  Mis- 
souri. Alvin  V.  Donahey  of  Ohio.  Lynn  J. 
Frazier  of  North  Dakota.  Herbert  B  Hitch- 
cock of  South  Dakota,  Ernest  Lundeen  of 
Minnesota.  James  E.  Murray  of  Montana. 
Gerald  P.  Nye  of  North  Dakota.  Henrik 
Shipstead  of  Minnesota,  and  Burton  K 
Wheeler  of  Montana.  S.J.  Res.  270  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  for  a 
referendum  of  war. 

Representative  Warren  G.  Magnuson  of 
Washington  Introduced  H.J.  Res.  565  pro- 
viding for  a  referendum  on  certain  methods 
of  warfare. 

Congressman  Fish  introduced  H.J  Res.  576 
providing  for  a  referendum  on  draft  for 
services  overseas. 

On  January  6,  1938.  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  William  B. 
Bankhead.  opposed  the  Ludlow  amendment 
and  other  similar  re.solutlons  as  "impracti- 
cable in  its  application  and  incompatible 
with  our  representative  form  of  government  ' 
Following  a  reading  of  this  letter  on  the  floor. 
the  House  defeated  a  motion  to  discharge 
the  Committee  on  Rules  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  188  to  209. 
although  previously  218  members  had  signed 
a  discharge  petition. 

During  the  76th  Congress  another  attempt 
was  made  to  bring  about  passage  of  the  Ltid- 
low  amendment. 

Congressman  Ludlow  introduced  H.J.  Res. 
89.  The  text  of  the  resolution  was  as  follows: 
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Resolied  by  the  Senate  oiwf  Houfe  o/  Rep- 

•>entative3  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Congress  assembled   (two-thirds  of  each 

ou.se  concurnng  therein).  That  the  foUow- 

'ig  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 

he  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 

hill  be  \'alid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 

I  p.irt  of  tije  Constitution  when  ratified  by 

.--iivention    lu   three-fourths   of   the   States 

1  provided  in  the  Constitution: 

"article  — 
"SrcTioN  1.  Except  in  case  of  invasion  by 
rmpd  forces,  actvial  or  Immediately  threat- 
r.ed  by  an  approaching  military  expedition, 
r  attack  upon  the  United  States  or  Its  Terrl- 
nrlal  possessions,  or  by  any  non-American 
at  ion  against  any  country  In  the  Western 
temlsphere,  the  people  shall  have  the  sole 
oxer  by  a  national  referendum  to  declare 
ar  or  to  engage  in  warfare  overseas.  Con- 
ress.  when  It  deems  a  national  crisis  to  exist 
1  conformance  with  this  article,  shall  by 
'jr,current  resolution  refer  the  question  to 
le  people. 

'Sec,  2.  Congres.s  shall  by  law  provide  for 

le  enforcement  of  this  section. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  become  opera- 

ve  when  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the 

orstitutlon   by  convention   In   the   several 

tares,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution. "■ 

Senator  La  Follette  Introduced  for  himself 

»nd  for  Senators  Bone  of  Washington,  Cap- 

ler    of   Kansas,    Clark    of    Idaho,    Clark    of 

llissourl.  Donahey  of  Ohio,  Frazler  of  North 

I  iakota,  Lundeen   of  Minnesota,   Murray   of 

"  ^ntana.  Nye   of  North   Dakota.   Shipstead 

Minnesota,  and  Wheeler  of  Montana.  S.J. 

84.  The  text  of  the  resolution  was  as 

.!lows: 

Rc:-ohed  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
srntatircs  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Congress  assembled  [tuo-thirds  of  eacli 
'Use  concurring  therein).  That  yie  foUow- 
g  article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
-  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
,1  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by 
e  legislat  tires  of  three-fourths  of  the 
'■oral  States: 

"article  — 
'Section   1.  Except  in  case  of  attack  by 
med  forces,  actual  or  Immediately  tlireat- 
led,  upon  the  United  States  or  its  Terri- 
torial noefiesslons,  or  by  any  non- American 
I  against  any  country  in  the  Western 
hemisphere,  the  people  shall  have  the  sole 
— ?r  by -»ynational  referendum  to  declare 
or  to  ei^age  In  warfare  overseas.  Con- 
ess,  when  Iti^eems  a  liatioual  criaia  to  exist 
conformance^wlth  this  article,  shall   by 
lucurreut  reeolutiou  refer  the  question  to 
e  people. 

•  Sec  2.  Congress  shall  by  law  provide  for 

e  enforcement  of  this  section. 

Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  become  opera- 

i  ve  when  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the 

Constitution   by  convention   in   the   several 

ataB.   as   pro\!ded   In  the   Constitution.' 
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By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
SJ.  Res.  56.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
ize  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
c  containing  February  12  and  14  as 
-American  History  Week.  RefeiTed 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
tijoduce  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
(Jint  resolution  authorizing  the  Pres- 
ent to  proclaim  that  each  year,  the 
day  period  from  Sunday  to  Saturday 
ccntaining  the  dates  of  February  12 
a  id  February  14,  be  designated  Afro- 
A  merican  History  Week. 
Next  week  will  be  the  47th  anniver- 
of  Afro- American  History  Week.  It 
IS  been  observed  in  many  communities 
tlroughout  the  Nation  since  1926.  when 
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Dr.  Carter  G.  Woodson  published  some 
data  emphasizing  the  historical  contri- 
butions black  people  have  made  to  en- 
rich the  lives  of  all  Americana.  Dr. 
Woodson  was  the  foimder  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Study  of  Afro-American 
Life  and  History,  the  organization  that 
cosponsors  Afro-American  History  Week 
with  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Woodson's  action  in  1926  was 
warmly  received  by  the  black  commu- 
nity. Gradually.  Afro-American  History 
Week  gained  the  support  of  many  non- 
black  institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  Today,  the  observance  en- 
joys widespread  acceptance.  At  least  13 
Governors  and  25  mayors  have  pro- 
claimed Afro-American  History  Week  in 
their  juiisdictions. 

The  week  is  plaimed  to  coincide  with 
the  birthdays  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Feb- 
ruarj'  12.  and  Pi-ederick  Douglass,  Feb- 
nirarj'  14.  The  theme  of  this  year's  ob- 
servance is  "Biography  Illuminates  the 
Black  Experience." 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this 
joint  resolution  would  greatly  advance 
this  obsen-ance  and  lead  to  better  inter- 
racial understanding  in  America. 

Americans  should  know  more  about 
the  great  contribution  black  scholars, 
writers,  inventors,  athletes,  and  many 
others  have  made  to  this  coimtry.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  this  brief  list  of  inven- 
tions in  every  day  u.se  that  were  the 
product  of  black  genius: 

Harvesting  machine— William  Doug- 
las. 

Telephone  receiver— Granville  Woods. 

Fomitain  pen — William  Purvis. 

Parachute — H.  Julian. 

Alarm  clock — Benjamin  Banneker. 

Gas  mask — Garrett  Morgan. 

Tabulating  machine— Robert  Pelham. 

Com  planter — H.  Blair. 

Street  sweeper — C.  B.  Brooks. 

Lawn  mower — G.  P.  Grant. 

Elevator— A.  Miles. 

Clothes  dryer — G.  T.  Sampson. 

Fire  escape  ladder— J.  R.  Winters. 

Machinery  for  mass-producing  shoes — 
Jan  Matzeliger. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  It  was 
George  Washington  Carver  whose  agri- 
cultural reforms  pulled  the  Southern 
States  out  of  bankruptcy  after  the  CivU 
War.  Even  the  design  for  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  reconstructed 
from  memoiT  by  a  brilliant  free  black 
named  Benjamin  Banneker  after  the 
French  architect  refused  to  finish  the 
job. 

I  think  you  will  agree.  Mr.  President, 
that  Afro-American  History  Week  is 
worthy  of  congressional  support.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
joint  resolution  to  proclaim  Afro-Ameri- 
can Week  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S-J.  Res.  56 
Wliereas  Afro-Americans  have  made  out- 
standing but  little  known  eontributlona  to 
the  Hlstor>-  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  an  appreciation  of  this  heritage 
and  contribution  is  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sense  of  worth  and  pride  In  taxy 
group: 


Whereas  Afro-American  Week  has  been  ob- 
served throughout  the  United  States  since 
1928  during  the  period  which  Includes  the 
birthdays  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Frederick 
Douglass,  February  12  and  February  14  re- 
spectively; Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  Houte  of  Rep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  seven-day 
period  Irom  Svmday  to  Saturday  during 
which  February  12  and  February  14  fall,  be 
designated  "Afro-American  History  Week." 

The  President  Is  authorized  and  requested 
to  Issue  an  annual  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  week  with  appropriate  activities. 


By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S  J.  Res.  57.  A  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  prayer 
in  public  schools.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  constitutional  amendment 
which,  if  passed,  will  insure  to  every 
person  his  inherent  freedom  to  pray.  The 
freedom  to  pray  will  mean  that  our 
schoolchildren  will  be  guaranteed  their 
right  to  participate  voluntarily  in  prayer. 

This  constitutional  amendment  is 
necessary  in  view  of  the  Supreme  Court 
rulings  which  forbid  prayer  in  public 
schools.  Tliere  is  something  wrong  in 
America  when  free  speech  protects  the 
right  to  utter  obscenities  yet  does  not 
protect  the  right  to  pray.  This  amend- 
ment will  assure  our  schoolchildien 
their  right  to  pause  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  day  to  offer  thanks  to  their 
Creator. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  proposed  amendment  be  printed 
in  the  Rex;ord. 

S.J.  Hes,  57 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-Uiirda  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow- 
ing article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  seyeral  States  within 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  final  passage  of 
this  Joint  resolution: 

"Article  — 
"Section  1.  No  provision  of  this  Constitu- 
tion shall  abridge  the  Inherent  freedom  of 
persons  to  pray.  The  freedom  at  prayer  shall 
include  the  right  of  persons  lawfully  as- 
sembled In  any  public  school  or  other  pub- 
lic building  to  participate  Toluntarlly  In 
nondenominatlon  prayer." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  fr<Mn  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Dome- 
Nici*  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4, 
the  Retirement  Income  Security  for  Em- 
ployees Act  of  1973. 

S.    12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouys)  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  12,  the 
Urban  Parkland  Heritage  Act  of  1973. 

8.   40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brock,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles^  ,  the 
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S<  nator  from  Nebraska  <  Mr.  Curtis)  , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  , 
tlie  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMEVici) ,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana <Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from 
Wiscon.sin  (Mr.  Pro.xmire),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scorr)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  40,  a  bill  to  improve 
and  implement  procedures  for  fiscal  con- 
trols in  the  U.S.  Gov«Tnment,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.     41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole^.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  was 
added  as  a  consponsor  of  S.  41,  a  bill  to 
designate  November  11  of  each  year  as 
Veterans  Day  and  to  make  such  day  a 
legal  public  holiday. 

S.     44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (fJLr.  Nitnn)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  44,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  management 
counseling  to  small  business  concerns. 

S.     159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
tlie  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYK)  weie  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  159,  a  bill  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment of  extiaordinary  transportation 
expenses  incm-red  by  certain  disabled  in- 
dividuals in  tlie  production  of  their  in- 
come. 

S.     176 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  ,  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  176,  a  bill  to 
amend  tiUe  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  a  special  addition  to  the  pen- 
sion of  veterans  of  World  War  I  and  to 
the  pension  of  widows  and  children  of 
veterans  of  World  War  I. 

5.  255 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNotrsTE)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  255,  a  bill  to 
repeal  certain  provisions  which  become 
effective  January  1,  1974,  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  and  section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  relating  to 
eligibility  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
program  and  the  direct  commodity  dis- 
tribution program. 

6.  27B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  HAxriELD),  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Canwon)  , 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  275.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  increasing  income  limitations  re- 
lating to  payment  of  disability  and  death 
pension,  and  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation. 

S.   316 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bucklet,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mi-. 
ScHWEiKER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  316,  the  Eastern  Wilderness  Areas  Act. 

S.  418 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  , 
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the  Senator  from  Nebraska  <Mr. 
Hruska),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  LJand 
(Mr.  Pastore).  and  tiie  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  418,  a  bill  to  reinstate 
the  emergency  loan  program  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

S.    425 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd 
(for  Mr.  Ribicoff),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Holluigs)  v.'&s  add- 
ed as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  425.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Department  of  Health, 

S.    491 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  <Mr.  Dole>  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  491,  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Comprehensive  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1973. 

S.    514 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  CaroUna  (Mr.  Hollings)  , 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  514,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  27,  1960 
(74  Stat.  220),  relating  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  historical  and  archeological 
data. 

S.    548 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphret,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mi-.  Clark i  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  548,  a  bill 
to  provide  price  support  for  milk  at  not 
less  than  85  percent  of  the  parity  price 
therefor. 

S.    580 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunnzt) 
were  added  as  cosponsoi"5  of  S.  580.  a  bill 
to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice. 

S.    586 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mi-.  Hatfield  i. 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  586,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970. 

S.   632 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams  (for  Mr. 
Church)  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovern)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  632.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the 
amoimt  which  indi'viduals  may  earn 
•without  suffering  deductions  from  bene- 
fits on  account  of  excess  eaniing,s,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    653 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton). 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  , 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Holliwgs),  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScHWEiKER)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  653,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
impoundment  of  funds  from  the  highway 
trust  fund. 

S.  667 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  B'ntB)  ■was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  WT.  a  bin  to  anHnd  the  Public  Health 
Services  Act  to  provide  for  the  protection 


of  tlie  public  health  from  unnecessary 
medical  exixji-ure  to  ionizing  radiation. 

S.  744 

At  the  I■eque^^t  of  Mi'.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Hcm- 
phret)  und  the  Senator  from  Maine 
•Mr.  Hathaway  I  wc:e  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  744,  a  bill  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism to  improve  health  care  in  rural 
areas  through  the  establishment  of  the 
OfTice  of  Rural  Health  Care  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  a  National  Council  on  Rural 
Health,  and  for  other  purposes 

S.  102 

At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Haeike.  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mi-.  Jackson  ■ 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  762,  the 
militarj-  recomputation  bill. 

ECNATT  JOrKT  RrS0M-1IC.\-   T 

A*  the  reque.'-t  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  iMi'.  Yocngi 
was  added  .is  a  coiponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  3.  a  johit  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  1974  centennial  celebration  ob.sen  - 
ing  the  introduction  into  the  United 
Slates  of  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  '  Mr.  Allen  • .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh"  .  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mi-.  Bible'  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Uuh  'Mr.  Bennett) ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Buedick'. 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Cooki. 
the  Sel^alor  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston". Uie  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DOMINICK),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
•  Mr.  E.^GLETONi,  tlie  Senator  from 
Arizona  iMr.  Fj^'nin'.  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  iMr.  Gravel  •.  tlie  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney • ,  the  Senator  frcMii 
Maine  (Mr.  H.athawat).  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  '  ?.Ir.  Hollings)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  <Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunnj,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood\ 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
tiie  Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMi'. 
Randolph',  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Ste\enson),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadct).  the  Senator 
from  Te.xas  <Mr.  Tower>,  and  the  Sena- 
ator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young > 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  4.  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
tliorize  and  request  Uie  President  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  a  week  as 
"National  Welcome  Home  Our  Prisoncrj, 
Week"'  upon  the  release  and  return  to 
the  United  States  of  Americnn  prisoners 
of  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

SLNAIC    JOINT   nCSOl-lTlON    1  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Holllngs.  the 
Senator  from  Marjland  (Mr.  Beall*  .  tlic 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible  >.  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Brr- 
dick>,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fanntni,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Gukney',  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  H.\nsen'.  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Harti.  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphret>  .  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  ( Mr.  Lnoltye  » ,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunni,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ste\'enson>,  the  Sena- 
tor from   South   Carolina    'Mr.   Thur- 
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MOND),  the  Senator  from  Texas  iMr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  11, 
a  joint  resolution  paying  tribute  to  law 
enforcement  ofiBcers  of  this  country  on 
Law  Day,  May  1, 1973. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    20 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Griffin  ( for  Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  Haskell)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  20,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  January  15  of  each 
year  as  "Martin  Luther  King  Day." 


February 


1973 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
1 1— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
THE  U.S.  FISHING  INDUSTRY 

•■Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce.) 

Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Talmadce, 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Mansfield, 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  McClellan, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr. 
GuHNEY,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Txjnney,  Mr. 
Cranston.  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Hathaway.  Mr.  Fong,  Mr. 
Inouye,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Beall.  and  Mr.  Biden)  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  Con.  Res.  11 

Whereas  the  position  of  the  United  States 
In  world  fisheries  has  declined  from  first  to 
seventh  place  among  the  major  fishing  na- 
tions: 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  continuing  de- 
cline In  domestic  production  of  food  fish 
and  shellfish  for  the  last  five  years; 

Whereas  our  domestic  fishing  fleet  In  many 
areas  has  become  obsolete  and  inefficient; 

Whereas  Intensive  foreign  fishing  along 
our  coasts  has  brought  about  declines  In 
stocks  of  a  number  of  species  with  resulting 
economic  hardship  to  local  domestic  fisher- 
men dependent  upon  such  stocks; 

Whereas  rising  costs  end  extremely  high 
Insurance  rates  have  made  fishing  uneco- 
nomic In  some  areas  even  when  stocks  of 
fish  and  shellfish  are  at  normal  levels; 

Whereas  assistance  to  fishermen  is  very 
limited  as  contrasted  to  Federal  aid  to  In- 
dustrial, commercial  and  agricultural  inter- 
est; 

Whereas  United*  States  fishermen  cannot 
successfully  compete  against  Imported  fish 
products  in  the  market  because  a  number  of 
foreign  fishing  countries  subsidize  their  fish- 
ing Industry  to  a  greater  extent; 

Whereas  some  60  per  centum  of  the  sea- 
food requirements  of  the  United  States  is 
being  supplied  by  Imports; 

Whereas  the  United  States  fisheries  and 
fishing  Industry  is  a  valuable  natural  re- 
.source  supplying  employment  and  Income  to 
thousands  of  people  in  all  of  our  coastal 
States; 

Whereas  our  fisheries  are  beset  with  almost 
insurmountable  production  and  economic 
problems;  and 

Whereas  certain  of  our  coastal  stock.s  of 
fiih  are  being  decimated  by  foreign  fishing 
fleets:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
ri- icntatives  concvrrings .  That  it  Li  the  policy 


of  the  Congress  that  our  fishing  industry  be 
afforded  all  support  necessary  to  have  it 
strengthened,  and  all  steps  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  for  our  coastal  fish- 
eries against  excessive  foreign  fishing. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  also  recognizes,  en- 
courages, and  intends  to  support  the  key 
responsibilities  of  the  several  States  for  con- 
servation and  scientific  management  of  fish- 
eries resources  within  United  States  ter- 
ritorial waters;  and  in.  this  context  the 
Congress  particularly  commends  Federal  pro- 
grams designed  to  Improve  coordinated  pro- 
tection, enhancement,  and  scientific  manage- 
ment of  aU  United  States  fisheries,  both 
coastal  and  distant,  including  presently  suc- 
cessful Federal  aid  programs  under  the  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1964,  and  the  newly  developing  Fed- 
eral-State fisheries  management  programs. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  offer, 
for  myself  and  41  of  our  colleagues,  a 
concurrent  resolution  which  I  hope— and 
believe — will  launch  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram to  save  our  commercial  fishing  in- 
dustry and  serve  our  sport  fishing  in- 
dustry. 

I  used  the  phrase  'to  save  our  com- 
mercial fishing  industry"  deliberately. 
In  my  judgment — it  is  not  morning  or 
mid-day  in  the  industry  in  this  coun- 
ti-y.  Sadly,  it  is  almost  sunset  for  sea- 
f  cx)d  operations  in  our  Nation. 

Let  us  look  at  where  we  stand  today. 

Wliile  the   world   catch  has   doubled 

over  the  last  10  years,  ours  has  declined. 

We  have  plunged  from  first  to  seventh 
place — and — have  become  the  biggest 
importers  of  fish  products.  We  bring  in 
60  percent  of  our  consimiption — a  situ- 
ation which  faces  us  with  an  annual 
balance-of-payments  diain  of  approxi- 
mately a  billion  dollars. 

Tiny  Peru  reaps  the  richest  tonnage 
harvest — selling  much  of  it  to  the  United 
States.  Japan  benefits  from  an  ocean 
crop  worth  $2  >  2  billion.  Tlie  Soviet  Union 
is  third  and  Cliina  fomth.  Norway's  fish- 
ermen range  the  high  seas  in  new  boats — 
and  increased  their  catch  20  percent  in  1 
year. 

Not  Soviet  boats— Mr.  President — but 
Soviet  fleets  work  the  waters  off  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  as  well  as  off  New 
England.  Russians  are  scooping  up 
coimtless  tons  of  aquatic  products  up  and 
down  our  west  coast  and  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard.  Additionally,  Soviet 
sponsored  Cuban  craft  are  operating  in 
and  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  As  a  meas- 
ure of  the  Russian  effort,  fishing  has  be- 
come the  fourth-highest-paid  industi-y 
in  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  little  more  than  a  decade  the  Jap- 
anese have  doubled  and  modernized  their 
fleet.  Three  thousand  vessels  roam  the 
Earth's  deep  waters — and  bring  an  eco- 
nomic bonanza  home  to  Japan. 

Now — have  these  and  other  extensive 
operations  depleted  ocean  stocks?  To  the 
conti-ary — Mr.  Pi-esident — our  experts 
contend  that  the  present  world  catch 
could  be  tripled  without  impairing  future 
resources.  The  American  industry 
could — indeed — quintuple  its  harvest 
without  even  leaving  our  own  shores. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  major  prob- 
lem— and — a  glowing  opportunity. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  are  moving — 
today — to  solve  the  problem  and  to  .seize 
the  opportunity.  Forty-two  Members  of 


this  body  joined  in  offering  this  resolu- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  spon- 
sors include  the  bipartisan  leadership  of 
the  Senate — 13  of  our  standing  commit- 
tee chairmen— and  Senators  from  both 
parties  representing  21  of  our  seacoast 
States. 

Here  is  our  approach. 
We  do  not  propose — now — or  later — to 
tell  the  commercial  and  sport  fishing  in- 
dustries what  they  need. 

Our  purpose  is  to  learn  from  leaders 
and  participants  in  both  industries  what 
they  need — and  to  do  all  we  can  to  trans- 
form their  proposals  into  a  soimd,  ongo- 
ing program  aimed  at  attaining  the  goals 
we  all  seek. 

We  must  deal  with  a  variety  of  wide- 
ranging  but  interrelated  difficulties — dif- 
ficulties of  a  most  serious  nature. 

Declining  production,  an  outmoded 
fleet,  lack  of  diversification,  undefined 
fishing  boundaries,  pollution,  inadequate 
funding  for  research — this  is  only  a  par- 
tial list  of  the  difficulties  which  threaten 
to  drown  commercial  operations  and  to 
penalize  sport  fishing  activities. 

How  do  we  attack  this  range  of  prob- 
lems? 

First.  I  submit  that  patchwork  pro- 
grams and  piecework  solutions  will  not 
do  this  job.  It  is  simply  too  late  in  the 
day  for  these  types  of  measures. 

Second.  I  recommend  against  sec- 
tional, one-shot  solutions.  Even  when  ef- 
fective, this  approach  has  provided — at 
best — temporary  relief  from  continuing 
problems.  Further — the  answer  for  today 
only — in  one  fishery — in  one  part  of  our 
land  does  not  move  us — as  we  must 
move — toward  national  revitalization  in 
the  present  and  growth  and  expansion  in 
the  future. 

If  we  are  to  succeed  in  this  mission  we 
must  reach  a  broad  spectrum  of  Amer- 
icams  engaged  in  fishing  and  related  acti- 
vities to  secure  their  advice  and  guidance 
in  the  formulation  of  our  program.  Un- 
less each  need  is  met,  and  each  segment 
of  fishing  protected  and  promoted,  we 
will  not  have  done  all  that  needs  doing. 
Is  there — in  existence,  and  able  to  im- 
plement our  proposal — a  vehicle  to  cany 
the  effort? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  such  a  vehicle, 
and  it  is — I  am  delighted  to  say — thor- 
oughly competent  to  contribute  im- 
measurably to  the  winning  of  our  battle. 
I  suggest  the  utihzation  of  the  Atlantic 
State  Marine  Fisheries  Commission,  the 
Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Pacific  Marine  Fisheries 
Commission  as  our  Board  of  Directors 
for  this  worthy  undertaking. 

These  federally  recognized  entities— 
which  enjoy  the  support  of  their  member 
States — represent  almost  every  State 
with  a  sea  boundary — half  of  this  Uiiion 
of  ours. 

I  have  met  with — and  corresponded 
with — the  Executive  Directors  of  tlie 
three  Commissions  to  explore  this  con- 
cept. Irwin  Alperin  of  Atlantic;  my 
friend,  Joe  Colson  of  Gulf,  and  John  Har- 
ville  of  Pacific — have  indicated  approval 
of  the  approach  and  of  their  willingness 
to  work  with  us.  We  have  received  sim- 
ilar expressions  from  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. 
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Let  me  state — ^^^-ithout  resen-ation — 
that  these  gentlemen  are  talented,  ex- 
perienced, and  energetic  leaders  who  are 
dedicated  to  our  goal  of  restoring 
America  to  her  rightful  position  in  the 
first  rank  of  the  world's  fishing  nations. 

No^ — mechanically — ^how  can  the 
Commissions  aid  us  to  gather  the  facts, 
the  ideas  and  suggestions,  the  wealth 
of  information  we  must  obtain  from 
every  comer  of  our  countiT? 

With  very  limited  financial  support 
from  Congress,  officers,  members,  and 
the  directors  of  the  Commissions  cxa 
meet — each  in  his  own  area — with  fish- 
eiTTien,  gear  manufacturers,  boat  build- 
ers, suppliei's.  cAimers,  processors,  dis- 
tributors— indeed — with  representatives 
of  every  segment  and  stage  of  the 
industry. 

Siwrt  fishing  interests  v.ould,  of 
couise.  be  included,  and  their  require- 
ments incorporated  into  our  priorities. 

Tiie  full  participation  of  each  of  our 
State  regulatory  agencies  would  have  to 
be  a  cornerstone  of  our  effort  as  would 
equally  strong  participation  on  the  part 
of  environmental  leadership  everywhere. 

We  would  need,  in  fact,  we  could  not 
be  without,  maximum  cooperatlan  and 
support  from  our  colleges,  universities, 
and  laboratories  in  obtaining  and  utiliz- 
ing scientific  and  technical  advice  and 
direction. 

Following  these  meetings  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  in  the  guJf  area,  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  would  suggest  the 
selection  from  each  groiQ)  of  a  steering  or 
executive  committee  to  represent  the 
views  and  needs  of  all  engaged  in  or  af- 
fected by  any  aspect  of  fishing  opera- 
tions in  every  region  of  this  country. 

The  three  executive  or  steering  com- 
mittees would  then  meet  in  Wsishington 
or  at  a  suitable  location  with  top  officials 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration.  In  a  meeting  or  series 
of  meetings,  I  am  confident  that  the  na- 
tional pi-ogram  we  must  have  could  be 
hammered  out  for  presentation  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  if  such  a  program  can  be 
developed  and  I  believe  it  can,  we  will 
have  saved  an  industry  which  has  been 
part  of  the  fabric  of  America  since  our 
forefathers  came  to  these  shores. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  launch  our 
effort  now. 

There  is  general  agreement  among  all 
we  have  consulted,  including  the  three 
compact  commissions,  that  the  necessary 
fii-st  step  should  be  the  establishment  of 
a  national  policy,  stating  in  the  forth- 


right fashion  our  people  appreciate  that 
tliis  Nation  wants  and  will  have  a  strong 
commercial  fishing  industry. 

Tiie  concurrent  resolution  we  intro- 
duce today  will  establish  tliat  policy. 

It  sets  out.  also  in  an  equallj-  forth- 
right inaruier,  our  firm  intention  of  re- 
i^pectins  and  safegurrding  the  long  rec- 
ognized position  and  authority  of  the 
States  in  the  formulation  and  execution 
of  our  program. 

Millions  of  Americans  depend  on  fill- 
ing opei&tions  for  5  livelihood.  Tlie  work 
is  hard,  sometimes  \'er>-  dangerous,  and 
the  hours  are  long.  These  men  suid  wom- 
en have  never  received  and  they  neither 
expect  nor  want  handouts  from  Wash- 
ington or  elsewhere. 

Surely,  though  Mr.  President,  men  who 
bet  their  lives  against  v.ind  and  v.ater, 
men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  and 
in  small  boats  along  with  those  associ- 
ated with  thcra  ha\e  earned  nnd  deserve 
our  assistance. 

In  the  hope  that  we  will  assist  eveiy 
person  involved,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  American  fishing  activities  from 
Maine  to  Hawaii,  from  Alaska  to  Florida, 
and  in  what  I  siiK^rely  beUeve  to  be  the 
best  interest  of  tlie  United  States.  I  ap- 
peal for  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  concuiTent  resolution. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  uith  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Mississippi,  (Mr. 
Eastland)  in  sponsoring  liis  tlioughtful 
proposal  setting  forth  oui-  support  for  a 
revitalized  commercial  fishing  mdusti-y. 

My  ccdleagues  have  heard  me  speak 
many  times  on  this  floor  about  the 
plight  of  our  beleaguered  commercial 
fishing  industry.  It  is  an  industiy  of  small 
businessmen  who  see  their  livelihood 
disappearing  from  pressures  of  imported 
fish  products  and  of  foreign  fishing  fleets 
operating  off  our  coasts. 

I  Vi\e  on  the  Oregon  coast,  in  New- 
port, Greg.  I  know  from  conversations 
I  have  when  I  am  home  with  my  home- 
town friends  who  d^jend  upon  com- 
mercial fishing  for  their  living.  They  re- 
late to  me  the  problems  they  have  in 
keeping  up  with  the  declining  fish  popu- 
lation available  to  our  vessels,  their  in- 
creased costs,  threats  of  overly  restric- 
\xve  inspection  legislation,  and  the  as- 
sorted other  problems  they  face. 

Mr.  President,  our  commercial  fishing 
industry  is  headed  toward  extinction. 
We  have  to  either  take  steps  to  revive  it. 
or  we  can  kiss  it  goodby.  I.  for  one.  will 
fight  to  revive  it  to  a  prominent  position. 

My    colleague    from    Mississippi    ad- 


dre.s.-ei-  his  remarks  to  the  problem  from 
a  nnlional  ijersjiective.  and  I  salute  him 
for  this.  Too  often,  it  i;^  Senator  Mackv- 
soN,  Senator  SmiNS.  and  me  pressing 
the  case  of  the  Northwest  fislienncn.  New 
Engianders  working  on  behiUf  ol  the 
problems  facing  them.  Gulf  coa.-L  and 
Southern  Senators  working  on  pixjblems 
iocali:«d  in  their  areas.  This  system  has 
continued  too  Ion;;,  and  I  am  as  much  a 
pait  of  it  a^  anyone.  We  are  past  llic 
IDoiiu.  however,  of  solving  problem.s  of 
Northwestern  fishermen  without  recog- 
nizing liie  ir.tciielationsliip  wiUi  ail  oilier 
fi&licrmeu  in  the  country. 

I  note  tliis,  because  I  believe  tliat  the 
inipreisive  roster  ol  supporters  for  Sen- 
ator Eastland's  bill — over  40  cospoiii.ois 
calls  attention  to  the  national  scope  of 
the  iirobleni  in  a  clear  way.  If  we  went 
nround  this  chamber  and  each  coastal 
Senator  stood  up  and  described  the  prob- 
Irir..-:  facing  his  local  fi.shins  industry, 
liieie  would  be  much  more  in  common 
tlian  tlieie  v.ould  be  m  specific  local 
problems.  I  salute  tiie  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  foi  uniting  us  in  what  I 
hope  will  be  the  first  concrete  .^tpps  of 
many  to  help  revitalize  the  commercial 
fl.^^hing  indui-trj-. 

?^  an  indication  of  tlie  situation  that 
faced  the  indu-sti'y.  pieUaiinary  plans  for 
ilie  U.N.  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
omitted  suiy  representation  of  the  com- 
mercial fisliing  interest^ — ^  itally  affected 
by  any  derisions  reached  by  the  U.N. 
conference.  My  colleacrues  recall  my  Sen- 
ate Re;  olu'.ion  203  last  year,  cosponsorcd 
by  a  num'oer  of  you  fumiliar  witli  tlie 
problem,  calling  for  inclusion  of  c^jiii- 
mercial  fi  hing  interests  as  a  pait  of  the 
UjS.  delegation.  I  was  pleased  to  repoit 
to  the  Senate  in  December  1971  that  re- 
ccnsider.".lion  Ind  been  given  and  that 
plans  ^\■cre  made  to  include  commercial, 
fi.-liin?:  interc-ts.  TJccentlj-  I  requested  a 
st.uui.  report  on  the  fucccss  of  tlii5  move, 
and  I  will  share  villi  m.v  colleagues  tlie 
response  I  receive. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  overstate  the 
.seriousness  of  the  situation  of  foreipii 
fishing  fieet?  os^erp.tinn:  off  our  shores  atid 
vanuuning  up  c'.er>-  fish  in  sight  v.ith 
their  modern  r.nd  efScient  equipment. 
Oregon's  commercial  fish  catch  has 
dropped  by  nearly  hiUf  since  the  Rui- 
sians  began  scouring  our  coastal  water.-. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
describing  this  decline  in  fish  catch  b^ 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  j;rir>tcd  in  ti'.e  Rlcc-.d.  r.s 
follov,  s ; 


LANDINGS  BY  OREGON  FISHERMEN  FROM  OFF  WASHINGTOfj  A'40  OREGON.  T.IAY  31.197: 
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1966        I%7 


1968 


1969        1970 
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1965        1966 
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1968       19f9 


Pacific  Ocean  perch; 

L=iMjir,gsi 

Catch  rate- 

Othe{  rock  fish;  Landings ' 

Aitowtooth  fiouiiiler:  Lanri'ngs ' 


13.5 

1.200 

4.0 

2.3 


3.8 

1,000 

4.8 

2.2 


l.fi 
700 
4.0 
2.1 


n.8 

400 
3.6 
1.0 


9.6 

4C0 

4.0 

.9 


0.6 

300 

3.1 

.4 


0  9 

iOO 

2.9 

.5 


Totst.  an  species: 

landingsi ., 3?,5  24  2 

Catch  rale;     1. 100  1,100 

Houis  fished-    28.5  22.6 


20  3  18  1 
I  ON  EDO 
19.6       Z^A 


19  8 
800 

24.2 


1970 


n  4 

700 
2J.9 


191 


n  E 

/uO 

26.7 


'  Landinf!  figures  represent  millions  of  pounds 
Cich  late,  unit  o(  effoil  ;  ounci  [Ei  houi. 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  Mr.  President,  again 
I  wish  to  commend  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  his  leadership.  A  national  effort 
must  be  taken  to  solve  this  problem,  and 


.  Hours  fished  li(;ures  represent  thousands  of  houis. 


I  believe  this  resolution  does  just  that. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  resolution  appear  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
In  clostng,  Mr.  E>resident,  I  wish  to  ex- 


press my  hope  tiiat  this  bod.v  will  act 
with  dispatch  on  tliis  proposal.  To  com- 
mercial fisliermeu  today,  the  future  looks 
bleak  at  best.  Adoption  of  tliis  resolution 
would  offer  hoi>e  tliat  we  as  a  Congress 
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will  act  in  a  way  that  will  reverse  the 
long  decline  the  industry  has  faced. 

Mr.  President,  joining  Senator  East- 
land  as  another  cosponor  is  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oregon.  Senator 
Packwood.  He  shares  my  concern  for  the 
future  of  the  commercial  fishing  and 
seafood  processing  industry  in  Oregon. 
Unfortunately,  he  is  unable  to  be  here 
today,  and  I  ask  that  his  statement  in 
support  of  the  Eastland  proposal  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Seafood  Indi:stp.y 
( Statement  by  Senator  Packwood) 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  to  support  tlie 
Concurrent  Resolution  Introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Senator  Eastland. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Resolution  is  re- 
marlcable  In  at  least  two  ways.  First,  it  ad- 
dresses In  a  broadly-based  fashion  the  prob- 
lems of  our  national  seafood  industry — prob- 
lems that  have  only  been  examined  before 
on  a  piece-meal  basis.  As  you  know,  this  in- 
dustry Is  of  great  importance  to  the  State  of 
Oregon.  The  fishermen  of  my  state  have  for 
too  long  struggled  with  their  problems  with- 
out a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  na- 
tional program  to  assist  them.  I  have  Iniro- 
duced  and  co-sponsored  a  number  of  pieces 
of  legl.slation  since  I  became  a  Member  of 
the  Senate  In  1969  designed  to  alleviate  some 
of  these  problems,  and  I  intend  to  introduce 
another  such  measure  in  the  near  future. 
But  I  welcome,  as  I  am  sure  do  the  fisher- 
men of  my  great  state,  this  first  step  to  de- 
velop a  rational  plan  to  benefit  the  seafood 
industry  of  the  United  States. 

The  second  noteworthy  thing  about  this 
ResoUition  is  that  it  is  a  genuine  attempt  by 
the  Congress  to  address  a  national  problem 
by  articulating  a  national  policy.  Too  often 
we  seem  to  stand  back  and  let  either  the 
executive  branch  or  private  industry  set  the 
policies  and  priorities  in  this  country.  I 
strongly  support  efforts  such  as  this  to  turn 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  staling 
policies  and  priorities. 

This  Resolution  in  essence  .say.?  that  as  a 
matter  of  policy  this  nation  W.^NTS  a  sea- 
food industry.  Considering  the  .state  tliat 
this  industry  is  in  at  the  present  time,  thai 
statement  is  not  as  obvious  as  it  may  .seem. 

I  think  it  has  been  painfully  apparent  to 
my  colleagues,  especially  those  from  mari- 
time states,  that  our  national  seafood  indus- 
try has  been  too  often  Ignored  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  appears  to  have  virtually 
no  priority  at  all.  I  say  ignored  because  no 
federal  action  has  been  taken  effectively  to 
halt  the  foreign  fishing  operations  that 
regularly  7.Teak  havoc  with  the  fishing  in- 
dustry of  my  State  and  of  many  others. 
Ignored  because  no  representative  of  the 
fishing  industry  was  even  included  in  the 
original  make-up  of  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  1973  United  Nations  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  in  Geneva.  Happily,  this 
matter  has  now  been  righted  and  representa- 
tives of  our  commercial  fi>hing  indu.stry  will 
\h  included  in  the  delegation.  But  just  imag- 
ine, we  had  to  plead  for  them  to  be  in- 
cluded. Repre.^entatives  of  the  industry  moat 
interested  in  and  most  affected  by  tiie 
sea  .  .  .  and  we  had  to  plead  to  have  them 
included.  Talk  about  being  ignored! 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  to  me  that  so 
few  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  protect  and  pre.serve  the 
Interests  of  our  seafood  industry.  I  have 
charged  in  previous  .speeches  that  t!ie  Fed- 
eral Government  has  consistently  done  too 
little,  too  late  to  protect  the  fishing  indus- 
try ...  an  industry  that  affords  employment 
to  thousands  of  domestic  fishermen  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  to  the  processors,  boat 


builders,  and  the  many  others  concerned 
with  seafood. 

In  other  speeches  In  the  Senate,  I  have 
maintained  that  Congress  must  provide  the 
leadership  for  the  seafood  Industry  because 
the  Federal  Government  has  failed  to  do  so. 
It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  particularly  wish 
to  commend  my  distingul.shed  colleague, 
Senator  Eastland,  for  his  approach  to  this 
problem.  The  concept  of  using  the  three 
federally-recognized  Marine  Fisheries  Com- 
missions as  tlie  veliicle  for  developing  and 
refining  a  national  policy  is  both  sensible  and 
sound. 

These  entities  are  already  in  being  and 
already  in  contact  with  various  aspects  of  tlie 
fisheries  industry's  problems.  Certainly  none 
of  us  pretend  that  the  fishermen  of  our 
nation  speak  with  a  single  voice  or  that  the 
various  fi.shing  regions  of  the  country  are 
not  plagued  with  diverse  and  distinct  prob- 
lems. But  \ising  the  three  regional  Marine 
Fisheries  Commissions  to  pull  together  rep- 
resentatives from  all  those  groups  concerned 
with  seafood  in  the  various  regions  seems 
to  me,  an  admirable  and  sensible  first 
step  toward  getting  a  handle  on  the  scope 
of  the  problem  nationally. 

Willie  this  process  is  under  way.  I  will 
coniinue  to  make  and  will  continue  to  sup- 
port proposals  aimed  at  curbing  some  of 
the  most  blatant  problems  of  the  industry — 
unfair  and  discriminatory  tariff  regulations, 
luicontrolled  foreign  exploitation  of  our  na- 
tional resources,  and  unthinking  Federal 
policies  that  appear  to  ignore  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  seafood  industry. 

I  strongly  believe,  however,  that  thLs  Res- 
olution Is  a  major  step  forward  toward  devel- 
oping a  rational,  national  policy.  We  must 
have  such  a  policy  quickly,  before  the  mani- 
fest ills  of  the  seafood  industry  prove  fatal. 
In  consequence.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  move  with  all  due  speed  to  enact 
this  Concurrent  Resolution  so  that  we  may 
get  down  to  work  at  once. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  Senator  Eastland  as 
a  sponsor  of  this  legislation  to  initiate 
a  nationwide  program  to  preserve  and 
expand  our  fi.shing  industry.  I  fully 
agree  that  commercial  and  sport  fishing 
in  America  is  seriously  threatened  by  the 
lack  of  a  comprehensive  program  to  pre- 
serve tlus  industry. 

Our  commercial  and  sports  fishermen 
have  been  complaining  in  recent  years 
that  we  have  been  losing  oui'  rightful 
place  as  a  leader  among  the  world's  fish- 
ing nations.  I  have  received  hundreds  of 
letters  from  fishermen  in  New  Jersey  ex- 
pres.sing  alarm  at  the  poor  condition  of 
the  industry  there,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  we  must  act  to  solve  this  problem 
for  our  American  fishermen. 

Intensive  fishing  by  fleets  of  other  na- 
tions, the  use  of  modern  equipment  by 
those  fleets,  the  pollution  of  our  oceans, 
and  overfishing  of  certain  fi.sh  species 
have  all  contributed  to  the  problems  now- 
facing  American  fishermen. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  declining 
market  for  U.S.  fishermen  has  been  the 
great  effort  of  other  nations  to  improve 
their  fisliing  fleets.  That  effort  by  for- 
eign nations  was  given  impetus  by  an 
expanding  market  for  fish  products, 
technological  advances,  greater  capital- 
ization of  foreign  fishing  industries,  and 
strenuous  competition  between  national 
fieets.  In  recent  years  the  consumption 
of  fish  products  has  increased  approxi- 
mately 6  percent  annually.  Since  1945, 
the  world  catch  has  increased  almost  300 
percent.  The  international  trade  in  fish- 


ing products  reached  $2  billion  in  1965, 
and  it  continues  to  increase. 

U.S.  fishermen  have  been  particularly 
threatened  by  these  developments.  While 
the  world  fish  catch  increased  from  43 
billion  to  123  billion  poimds  since  1945, 
the  U.S.  catch  has  remained  relatively 
constant  at  4  to  5  billion  pounds.  We 
have  dropped  from  first  to  seventh  place 
among  the  fishing  nations,  and  we  now 
import  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  fish  this 
Nation  consumes. 

There  are  several  excellent  reasons  to 
revitalize  and  expand  our  fishing  indus- 
try. These  include  the  advantage  of  sav- 
ing the  billion  dollars  yearly  we  now 
spend  abroad  to  buy  fish  caught  by  for- 
eign fleets;  the  benefit  from  having  an 
enormous  portion  of  otir  protein  supply 
delivered  by  domestic  sources;  and  the 
fact  that  fishing  has  been  such  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  economic  life 
throughout  om*  Nation's  history.  These 
argtunents  have  gi'eat  merit,  and  I  am 
in  complete  agi*eement  with  them. 

However,  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
me  to  meet  the  threat  that  the  decline 
of  the  fishing  industry  presents  to  our 
national  labor  market.  Not  only  does  the 
decline  of  this  industry  threaten  the  jobs 
of  the  fishermen  who  labor  so  arduously, 
often  facing  great  dangers  for  an  uncer- 
tain retuiTi,  but  it  also  threatens  the 
livelihoods  of  all  those  in  related  indus- 
tries. Those  who  work  in  gear  manufac- 
turing, canning,  processing  and  distrib- 
uting fish  products  are  also  adversely 
affected.  The  decline  of  domestic  fishing 
activity  ultimately  affects  millions  of 
American  workers. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I 
will  state  unequivocally  that  more  un- 
employment is  the  last  thing  this  Nation 
can  afford. 

Therefore.  I  am  giving  my  total  sup- 
port to  a  revitalization  of  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry,  and  I  urge  that  this  be  made  a 
national  commitment  of  the  highest 
priority. 

NOTICE   OF   HEARINGS   ON   HUMAN 
EXPERIMENTATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  amioimce  that  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  subject  of  human 
experimentation  on  February  20,  21,  and 
22,  1973.  These  hearings  will  focus  both 
on  the  rights  of  subjects  of  biomedical 
research  and  on  the  need  for  continuing 
technological  advances  in  medicine. 

Those  individuals  and  associations 
wishing  to  offer  testimony  to  the  sub- 
committee in  respect  to  these  hearings 
should  contact  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
committee, room  4226,  Dirksen  Building. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  THE  FARM 
PROGRAM  AND  OTHER  ISSUES 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
will  hold  hearings  on  the  farm  program 
and  other  issues  on  February  27,  23, 
March  1,  2,  8,  and  9.  Since  the  admin- 
istration has  not  proposed  a  farm  bUl 
this  year,  the  committee  will  use  as  a 
basis  for  the  hearings,  S.  517,  a  bill  that 
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would  extend  our  present  commodity 
programs  for  5  years.  The  committee 
will  hear  from  public  witnesses  on  the 
renewal  of  the  farm  program,  export 
subsidy  programs,  the  sale  of  wheat  to 
Russia,  Public  Law  480,  environmental 
protection,  consumer  protection,  the  food 
stamp  program,  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, and  rural  development. 

In  regard  to  the  farm  program,  the 
committee  is  particularly  interested  in 
hearing  the  testimony  of  genuine  "dirt 
farmers."  Farmer  organizations  are  re- 
quested to  bring  practicing  farmers  to 
testify  as  their  spokesmen. 

The  hearings  will  be  in  room  324,  Rus- 
sell Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  each 
day.  Since  a  large  number  of  witnesses 
will  wish  to  be  heard  and  because  of  the 
committee's  need  to  act  promptly  on  the 
extension  of  a  farm  program,  witnesses 
will  be  limited  to  10  minutes  for  their  oral 
presentation.  Anyone  wishing  to  testify 
should  contact  the  committee  clerk  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  hoped  that  this 
procedure  for  conducting  hearings  will 
enable  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  to  gage  the  true  senti- 
ments of  the  American  farmer  and  the 
American  consumer.  By  attempting  to 
hear  from  as  many  practicing  farmers 
as  possible,  the  committee  will  make 
evei-y  effort  to  find  out  what  the  farmers 
want  before  moving  forward  on  major 
farm  legislation. 


SURFACE    MINING    HEARINGS    SET 
FOR  MARCH  13,  14.  AND  15,  1973 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr-.  President,  I  would 
Lke  to  advise  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  other  interested  persons  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Minerals,  Materials, 
and  Fuels  has  scheduled  an  open  hearing 
on  S.  425,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  co- 
operation between  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  States  with  respect  to 
the  regulation  of  surface  mining  oper- 
ations, and  the  acquisition  and  reclama- 
tion of  abandoned  mines,  and  for  other 
pui-poses,  for  March  13,  14,  and  15,  1973. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  3110  Dirksen  Senate  OflSce 
Building,  and  will  begin  each  day  at  10 
a.m.  Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  for  the  record  should  so  ad- 
vise the  staff  of  the  Interior  Committee. 


NOTICE   OF   HEARING   ON  BILL   TO 
AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIATIONS 

FOR   THE    INDIAN    CLAIMS    COM- 
MISSION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  other  interested  persons  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  has 
scheduled  an  open  hearing  for  Febru- 
ary 16  on  S.  721,  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mi.ssion  for  fiscal  year  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  and  anyone  wishing  to  testify 
or  submit  a  statement  should  so  advise 
the  staff  of  the  Interior  Committee. 


HEARINGS  ON  INTERIOR  NOMINA- 
TIONS ANNOUNCED  FOR  FEBRU- 
ARY 20 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  other  in- 
terested persons  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  sched- 
uled open  hearings  for  February  20  on 
the  nominations  by  President  Nixon  of 
the  Honorable  John  Kyi.  di  Iowa,  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  interior  for 
Congressional  and  Public  Affairs,  and  of 
Mr.  Jack  O.  Horton.  of  W/oming.  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  tl^  Interior  for 
Land  and  Water  Resources. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
and  w  ill  begin  at  10  a.m. 

Persons  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  for  the  hearing  record  should 
so  advise  the  staff  of  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  biographical  sketches  on  both 
Mr.  Kyi  and  Mr.  Horton  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There   being   no   objection,   the   bio- 
graphical sketches  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Biographical  Sketches 
jack  o.  horton 

Tlie  President  today  announced  iiis  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Jack  O.  Horton.  of  Saddle- 
string.  Wyoming,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  Land  and  Water  Resources. 
He  will  succeed  Harrison  Loesch.  who  served 
fis  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from 
April  1969  to  January  1973. 

Mr.  Horton  has  served  since  March  1972  as 
Co-chairman  of  the  Joint  Federal-State 
Land  Planning  Commission  for  Alaska, 

From  1969  to  1972  he  held  several  positions 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  includ- 
ing Deputy  Under  Secretary  from  June  1971 
to  March  1972.  He  was  also  a  consultant  in 
the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  from  April 
1969  to  June  1970.  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  International  Affairs  from  June  1970 
to  March  1971.  and  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Programs  from  March  to  June 
1971." 

Mr.  Honon  was  born  on  January  28.  1938. 
in  Sheridan,  Wyoming.  He  received  his  A.B. 
degree  in  geology  from  Princeton  University 
in  1960  and  received  his  M.A.  degree  in  poli- 
tics and  economics  from  Oxford  University 
after  studying  there  during  1960-1961  and 
1965-1966  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar.  From  1961 
to  1965  he  served  as  an  officer  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.  While  at  Princeton  he  was  All-Ameri- 
can  in  lacrosse  in  hi.s  junior  and  senior  years 
and  at  Oxford  he  was  a  member  of  the  All 
South  of  England  Lacros.se  Team. 

Following  his  graduation  from  Oxford.  Mr. 
Horton  was  engaged  in  ranch  work  in  Saddle- 
string,  Wyoming,  and  served  as  Executive 
Director  of  the  Wyoming  Republican  Party. 

Mr.  Horton  is  married  to  the  former  Grace 
Espy  Ford  of  Savannah,  Georgia.  They  reside 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

JOHN    KYL 

The  President  today  announced  liis  in- 
tention to  nominate  John  Kyi  of  Bloomfield. 
Iowa,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  Congressional  and  Public  Affairs. 
He  will  succeed  James  R.  Smith,  who  has 
been  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
since  March  21,  1969. 

Mr.  Kyi  served  as  a  Congressman  from 
Iowa's  Fourth  Congressional  District  from 
December  1959  to  January  1965  and  from 
January  1967  to  January  1973.  He  was  first 
elected  to  Congress  in  1959  to  fill  a  vacancy 


and  was  re-elected  to  the  87th  and  88th 
Congresse-s.  He  returned  to  the  Hou.'-e  of 
Representatives  in  1967  and  was  re-elected 
to  the  91st  and  92nd  Congresses. 

During  his  service  in  the  92nd  Cungress. 
Mr.  Kyi  was  a  member  of  the  Houf^e  Com- 
mittees on  Agriculture,  and  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  He  was  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  Kvl  was  born  on  May  9.  1019.  In  Wisner. 
Nebraska.  He  received  his  A  B.  degree  from 
Nebraska  State  Teachers  College  at  Wayne. 
Nebraska,  in  1940.  and  his  MA.  degree  lu 
school  administration  from  the  University 
of  Nebraska  in  1947.  From  1940  to  1949.  he 
was  a  teacher  and  school  administrator  at 
high  schools  in  Nebraska  and  also  taught  at 
Nebraska  Stale  Teachers  College. 

From  1949  to  1953  he  wns  Manager  of  the 
Wayne.  Nebraska.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
from  1953  until  his  election  to  Congress  in 
1959.  he  was  a  merchant  in  Bloomfield.  Iowa  V 
From  1957  to  1959.  he  was  also  a  tele\  isioii  \ 
newscaster,  tlicn  Director  of  News  and  Spe- 
cial Events  for  station  KTVO  in  Oinimwa, 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Kyi  is  married  to  the  former  Arleue 
Griffith.  Tliey  have  three  children. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TOURISM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President.  Pa- 
rade magazine  for  February  4.  1973.  con- 
tains an  article  dealing  with  tourism  in 
the  United  States  by  those  visiting  us 
from  other  countries.  The  article  is  en- 
titled "Welcome.  Stranger,  to  the  U.S. A" 

The  article  was  accompanied  with 
.some  most  atliactive  pictures  of  pretty 
girls  in  airports  and  at  other  places 
where  tourists  would  enter  our  country, 
helping  tlie  tourists  with  information, 
and  welcoming  them  to  the  United 
States. 

The  whole  article  gives  a  good  idea  of 
what  can  happen  if  we  stimulate  tourist 
travel  in  the  United  States. 

I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  Parade   magazine.   Feb    4.    1973 1 

Welcome.  Stranger,  to  the  U.S.A. 

( By  Larry  Jack.son  i 

How  would  you  like  to  begin  a  visit  m  a 
foreign  country  being  greeted  by  pretty  gu-ls? 
It  happens  daily  when  tourists  arrive  at  New 
York  City's  John  F.  Kennedy  Internal  loiial 
Airport  and  airports  in  Seattle,  Philadciphia. 
and  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico. 

A  total  of  125  girls  are  now  meetuig  planes 
in  tliese  four  citic.~.  and  similar  plans  are 
underway  for  Boston.  Miami.  San  Francisco. 
Guam  and  ilie  Virgin  Islands. 

Who  are  tlie  girls,  and  wliy  arc  they  being 
so  friendly'^ 

At  Kennedy  they  are  called  the  "Golden 
Girls'  because  of  their  distinctive  gold- 
colored  blazers.  PARADE  recently  observed 
them  as  they  answered  quesuons  and  as- 
si.;ted  tourists  through  customs  and  immi- 
gration formalities.  Tliey  are  part  ol  au  ener- 
getic federal  program  to  encourage  tourism 
by  showing  America   is  a  friendly  place 

"■^'ou'd  be  surprised  how  many  visitors 
arrive  confused  and  need  someone  to  talk 
to.'  says  'Volanda  Carrion,  a  "Golden  Girl' 
for  more  than  a  year  "We  try  to  set  an  e.\- 
ample  of  American  friendliness." 

Tlie  girls  are  kept  busy  Interpreting  for 
many  of  the  4  5  million  foreign  travelers  who 
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jass  through  Kennedy  yearly.  Tlie  girls,  most 
I  if  them  language  students  at  New  York  City 

I  irea  colleges,  speak  a  total  of  10  foreign 
anguages:  Spanish,  French,  Polish,  German, 
talian,  Russian,  Chinese,  Greek,  Hebrew  and 
riddlsh. 

"Much  of  our  time  may  be  spent  Interpret- 
ng  and  guiding,"  says  Christina  Blazewicz, 

I I  student  at  St.  John's  College,  "but  actually 
I  lur  mo6t  Important  duty  is  to  be  patient." 

Patience  is  especially  needed  when  com- 
nunicating  with  the  small  number  of 
1  ravelers  who  speak  an  unfamiliar  tongue, 
•  ays  Mrs.  Fern  Giambatista,  supervisor  of  the 
I  u-ls.  "We  must  then  conamunlcate  in  sign 
]  anguage  and  smile.  We've  found  that  sniiies 
I  re  understood  in  all  languages." 

JOINT    SPONSORSHIP 

The  35  "Golden  Girls"  at  Kennedy  are 
under  the  Joint  sponsorship  of  the  United 
!  Itates  Travel  Service  and  the  Port  of  New 
"  rork'and  New  Jersey  Authority.  They're  on 
duty  dally  from  2  p.m.  to  10  p.m.,  when  the 
1  lulk  of  the  international  flights  arrive.  Each 
!  irl  receives  about  $41  for  a  15-year  week; 
1  hey  work  full  time  during  vacations. 

"We  have  to  counteract  the  bad  publicity 
■  he   United   States   gets   abroad    because   of 

<  rime  and  other  problems,"  says  Ronald 
1  >anielian,  X7STS  research  and  analysis  dl- 
1  ector.  "Foreign  people  are  afraid  of  crime. 
( osts  and  language  barriers.  They  are  afraid 
(  f  being  mugged  in  broad  daylight,  worry 
1  bout  American  prices  and  being  unable  to 

ommunlcate  enough  to  get  by. " 
Daniel ian  says  these  fears  are  exaggerated. 
'  Crime  In  many  American  cities  is  no  worse 
than  abroad.  Prices,  with  special  travel  dls- 
( ounts  for  foreigners,  are  comparable  to  most 
inajor  countries  and  people  here  speak  more 
Unguages  than  foreigners  realize." 

EICHT    OmCES    ABROAD 

Nevertheless,  the  USTS  will  spend  much  of 
Us  $9  million  budget  this  fiscal  year — less 
than  countries  like  Ireland,  Israel  and  Spain 
!  pend — on  pajnphlets  telling  foreigners  what 
to  expect  and  how  to  fend  for  themselves 
vhen  they  arrive  here.  The  brochures,  dls- 
irlbuted  through  eight  USTS  offices  abroad, 
«  xplain  everything  from  U.S.  traffic  laws  to 
1  he  price  of  dry  cleaning. 

The    agency's    Job    encompasses    more,    of 

<  ourse.  than  supplying  foreign  travel  agents 
1  rtth  brochures  touting  the  United  States. 
I'rograms    available    through    the   USTS    in- 

<  lude: 

Travel-phone  USA — a  nationwide  toll-free 
telephone  number  where  a  foreign  tourist 
(an  arrange  for  interpreter  service  or  get  ad- 
1  ice  on  how  to  deal  with  problems  likely  to 
1  e  encountered  in  the  United  States. 

Travel  discounts — foreign  tourists  are  ell- 
f  ible  fc.r  travel  discounts  of  up  to  50  percer.t 
tn  VS.  airlines  and  25  percent  on  trains. 
Major   Intercity   bus  lines   also   have  special 

<  iscotints  for  foreigners. 

Matching  grants — tax-exempt,  ncn-proSt 
1  ublic  and  private  agencies,  as  j^eW  as  states 
:  nd  local  governmen's.  are  eligible  for  a  total 
cf  $700,000  In  federal  grants  to  advertise 
l3cai  tourist  attractions  abroad. 

The  USTS  hopes  the  inducements  win  stim- 
1  late  foreign  tourism  and  he!p  reduce  tlie 
US.  balance  of  payments  deficit,  whir-h 
leach^d  almo^it  $30  billion  in  1971.  Last  year 
J  .merlcan  tourists  spent  abo-.it  $3  billion  more 
I  broad  than  was  spent  here  by  foreign  vis- 
1  ••ors. 

"However,  an  increase  in  the  numl>er  of 
;oreign  tourists  niay  have  narrowed  the 
travel  gap,"  says  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
I  lerce  C.  Langhorne  Washburn,  USTS  di- 
1  ector.  "The  deficit  growth  was  only  7  per- 
cent last  year,  ccmpared  to  17  percer.t  two 
1  ears  ago. 

"Of  course,"  says  Washburn,  "we  wouldn't 
1  ave  this  tremendoxis  travel  deficit  If  we 
ireren't  the  most  affluent  nation  in  the 
1  rorld." 


Still  he  hopes  someday  to  eliminate  the 
deficit.  The  USTS  plans  to  absorb  (and 
greatly  expand)  all  domestic  travel  promo- 
tion from  the  U^S.  Park  Service.  Next,  re- 
duced air  and  rail  fares,  similar  to  those 
offered  to  foreigners,  would  be  set  up  for 
Americans. 

SPEND    MONEY    AT    HOME 

"If  we  can  encourage  Americans  to  spend 
their  money  on  domestic  trips,  we  can  keep 
money  here  in  the  United  States,"  Washburn 
says.  "If  we  can  Increase  foreign  tourism  here 
at  the  same  time,  we  can  wipe  out,  or  at  least 
slow  down,  the  deficit." 


EXTENSION  TO  SMALL  BUSINESSES 
OF  RIGHT  TO  BRING  CIVIL  SUITS 
AGAINST  PREDATORY  PRICE  CUT- 
TERS 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Mr  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick),  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  him  relative  to  the 
extension  to  small  businesses  of  the  right 
to  bring  civil  suits  against  predatory  price 
cutters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senatob  Dominick 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  7dO.  which  would 
extend  to  small  businesses  the  right  to  bring 
civil  suits  against  predatory  price  cutters. 
Firms  that  sell  goods  below  cost  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  eliminating  competitors  are 
presently  subject  to  criminal  prosecution,  but 
this  is  small  consolation  to  the  businessmen 
who  have  been  ruined  by  unscrupulous  price 
cutting.  The  b;ll  would  assist  In  correcting 
the  present  situation. 

Small  businesses  would  be  able  to  collect 
treble  damages  whenever  they  can  prove  that 
the  purpose  of  another  firm's  below-cost  sell- 
ing Is  to  destroy  competition  or  a  competitor. 
This  coincides  with  existing  criminal  law 
whereby  the  mere  fact  that  sales  have  been 
made  below  cost  does  not  suffice  to  establish 
criminal  liability,  and  predatory  intent  must 
be  proved. 

The  bill  would  also  benefit  the  consumer  by 
allowing  more  small  businesses  to  remain 
open,  thereby  increasing  the  consumers' 
sources  of  supply  and  in  some  cases  creating 
lower  prices  through  the  stimulus  of  honest 
competition. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  Join  In  supporting 
the  bill  so  that  we  can  add  new  force  and 
m.eaning  to  one  of  the  Nation's  important 
anti-monopoly  laws. 


A  WELL-DESERVED  HONOR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
I  call  attention  to  a  well-deserved  honor 
that  has  been  conferred  on  Capt.  William 
M.  Taylor,  instructor  at  the  Special 
Forces  School  at  Fort  Brap?.  N.C. 

Captain  Taylor  was  cho.sen  as  out- 
standing instructor  at  the  school  for  the 
first  quarter  of  fiscal  year  197.3.  He  is  the 
son  of  a  distinguished  West  Virginian. 
Mr.  Hubert  T.  Taylor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  tran.smitting  notice  of  the 
award  to  Captain  Taylor  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Depabtment  of  the  Abmt, 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  October  11,  1972. 

Subject:  Special  Forces  School  Outstanding 
Instructor  Award. 

Thru:  Director,  Special  Forces  Advanced 
Training  Department,  l^peclal  Forces 
School,  USAIMA.  Port  Bragg,  North  Caro- 
lina 28307. 

To:  Captain  William  L.  Taylor,  57&-54-27ia, 
Special  Forces  Advanced  Training  De- 
partment, Special  Forces  School, 
USAIMA.  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina 
28307. 

1.  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  Inform  vou 
that  you  have  been  selected  to  receive  the 
Special  Forces  School  Outstanding  Instruc- 
tor Award  for  the  First  Quarter,  FY  73. 

2.  Selection  for  this  award,  which  is  given 
each  fiscal  quarter  to  only  four  of  the  ap- 
proximately 400  members  of  the  entire 
Special  Forces  School  staff  and  faculty,  is 
based  on  demonstrated  professional  skill  and 
knowledge  of  subject  material,  military  bear- 
ing and  appearance,  platform  performance, 
development  and  improvement  of  vault  flies,' 
instructor  evaluation  reports,  and  student 
critique  sheets.  Moreover,  your  nominatioa 
was  made  by  your  superiors  who  observe  you 
and  your  work  on  a  daily  basis. 

3.  In  winning  this  award,  you  have  ren- 
dered an  outstanding  performance  of  duty 
and  have  demonstrated  the  highest  qualities 
of  a  professional  soldier  and  military  instruc- 
tor. Aside  from  your  teaching  proficiency, 
your  selection  acknowledges  also  the  long  and 
painstaking  preparation  you  have  devoted 
to  your  classes,  the  genuine  interest  and 
patience  you  have  shown  your  students,  and 
your  high  qualities  of  leadership.  I  assure 
you  that  your  contribution  to  the  Army,  and 
particularly  to  Specied  Forces,  has  been  a 
valuable  and  ever  widening  one.  The  example 
you  have  set  hAS  been  most  noteworthy. 

4.  On  behalf  of  the  Commandant  and  the 
Assistant  Commandant,  United  States  Army 
Institute  for  Military  Assistance,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Special  Forces  School,  I  ex- 
tend sincere  appreciation  for  your  effort,?. 
congratulations  on  your  achievement,  and 
best  wishes  for  continued  personal  success. 

5.  A  copy  of  this  correspondence  will  be 
placed  in  your  official  201  file. 

Wnj-iAM  M.  MuxY,  Jr., 

Colonel,  Infantry, 

Director. 


TRUTH  IN  SAVINGS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  almost  2 
years  ago  I  introduced  the  Truth-in- 
Savings  Act  (S.  1848)  which  is  designed 
to  provide  savings  depositors  with  basic 
information  about  earnings  rates  and 
methods  of  earnings  computation. 

The  details  of  the  bill  may  be  complex, 
the  principle  behind  it  is  quite  simple. 
What  the  Hartke  proposal  says  is  that 
a  person  who  places  his  savings  in  a  sav- 
ings institution  should  know  beforehand 
just  how  that  institution  is  going  to  cal- 
culate earning.s — or  interest.  There  are 
more  than  100  different  ways  that  earn- 
ings can  be  calculated,  and  a  potential 
depositor  deserves  to  know  what  method 
will  be  applied  to  his  savings  account. 

The  Hartke  bill  further  says  that  ex- 
isting depositors  should  be  provided  with 
information  which  makes  it  possible  for 
them  to  check  the  savings  institution's 
earnings  calculations.  Thus,  if  a  de- 
positor gets  his  passbook  back  and  it  says 
that  his  account  has  been  credited  with 
$56.20  in  interest,  he  should  be  provided 
with  a  means  to  justify  that  calculation. 
Each  of  us  with  a  checking  account  rec- 
onciles our  balance  periodically.  Oc- 
casionally we  find  that  we  have  made  a 
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mistake  in  our  own  calculations;  but  on 
some  occasions,  banks — with  all  of  their 
automated  equipment — do  make  mis- 
takes. The  Hartke  truth-in-savings  pro- 
posal makes  it  possible  for  a  consumer- 
depositor  to  know  when  his  bank  has 
made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  many  savings  institu- 
tions are  making  sincere  efforts  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  the  type  of  informa- 
tion the  Hartke  proposal  would  require. 
I  am  especiallvproud  that  one  such  in- 
stitution is  infr  Salem  Bank  &  Trust 
Co..  with  oflBces  in  Goshen,  New  Paris, 
and  Millersburg,  Ind.  They  have  pre- 
pared a  booklet  entitled  "Guide  to 
Truth-in-Savings,"  which  provides  po- 
tential depositors  with  a  wealth  of  valu- 
able infonnation  about  savings  accounts. 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  booklet  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Guide  to  Truth-in-Savings 
(Effective  December  1, 1972) 

All  Banks  do  not  compute  interest  on  their 
savings  and  time  deposits  the  same  way.  The 
method  of  computing  interest  on  savings  ac- 
counts is  as  imp>ortant  as  the  rate  of  In- 
terest advertised  for  an  account.  Here  are 
some  hints  oii  what  to  look  for  in  a  savings 
program. 

Always  check  to  see  whether  interest  is 
computed  on:  Tlie  Daily  Balance;  The 
Monthly  Minimum  Balance;  The  Quarterly 
Minimum  Balance;  or  the  semi-annual  Mini- 
mum Balance.  In  general,  the  more  often 
your  Interest  is  computed  the  more  you  will 
earn. 

Compounding  of  interest  is  when  Interest 
Is  computed  upon  principal  and  previously 
computed  interest.  This  means  you  are  earn- 
ing interest  on  Interest. 

The  rate  of  yield  on  a  savings  accouiit  or 
certificate  of  deposit  is  the  actual  amount 
of  interest  you  earn  on  the  account,  stated 
as  a  percentage  of  the  average  balance  of  the 
account.  If  you  allow  your  interest  to  be 
added  to  the  principal  rather  than  withdraw- 
ing it,  your  rate  of  yield  will  be  higher. 

All  rates  of  interest  and  yield  must  be 
expressed  as  an  annual  rate. 

Please  keep  this  information  in  mind  as 
you  read  the  following  description  of  Salem 
Bank's  savings  plans.  We  think  you  will 
agree  that  we  have  a  very  attractive  savings 
program. 

1.  Regular  savings  accounts  are  available 
in  either  the  passbook  or  quarterly  statement 
tj-pes.  Deposits  and  withdrawals  are  per- 
mitted at  any  time. 

The  annual  interest  rate  of  4';  per  cent  Is 
computed  each  month  on  any  minimum 
monthly  balance  of  $5  or  more. 

Deposits  made  by  the  10th  of  any  month 
are  considered  to  be  made  on  the  1st  for  In- 
terest purposes. 

Interest  Is  computed  monthly  and  credited 
to  your  account  on  the  last  business  day  of 
February,  May,  August,  and  November.  Tlie 
interest  Is  available  to  you  on  the  next  busi- 
ness day.  If  you  have  the  statement  type  ac- 
count, the  Interest  wlU  be  Included  on  your 
statement.  If  your  account  Is  the  passbook 
type,  you  should  have  your  Interest  posted  by 
bringing  the  passbook  to  a  teller  at  the  main 
office  or  any  of  our  branches. 

A  balance  of  at  least  $5  must  be  maintained 
in  the  account  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
May,  August,  and  November  In  order  to  re- 
ceive Interest  on  the  accotint. 

2.  Certificates  of  deposit  are  Issued  with  3. 
12,  at  34  montb  maturities  with  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  $1,000. 


Interest  is  compounded  daUy  on  all  certifi- 
cates issued  or  renewed  after  August  11, 
1972  and  these  certificates  are  automatically 
renewed.  (Interest  on  12  and  24  month  cer- 
tificates Issued  before  August  11,  1972  Is 
paid  or  added  to  principal  quarterly  and  the 
certificates  mxist  be  individually  renewed  as 
they  mature.) 

Certificates  may  be  increased  or  decreased 
at  maturity  and  for  10  days  thereafter. 

Interest  is  paid  every  3  months,  either  by 
check  or  by  a  credit  to  the  account.  A  WTitten 
notice  of  credit  is  mailed  to  you  if  we  add 
the  interest  to  the  principal  of  your  account. 

Three  month  certificates  earn  5.0  per  cent 
interest  or  5.125  per  cent  annual  yield  when 
you  allow  the  quarterly  interest  to  be  added 
to  the  principal. 

Twelve  month  certificates  earn  5.5  per  cent 
interest  or  5.653  per  cent  annual  yield  when 
you  allow  the  quarterly  Interest  to  be  added 
to  the  principal,  (on  certificates  issued  after 
8-11-72) 

Twenty-four  month  certificates  earn  5.75 
per  cent  interest  or  5.915  p>er  cent  annual 
yield  when  you  allow  the  quarterly  interest  to 
be  added  to  the  principal  (on  certificates  is- 
sued after  8-11-72). 

Certificates  of  Deposit  may  not  be  cashed 
before  maturity  except  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency as  defined  by  State  and  Federal  bank- 
ing regulations. 

Rates  of  interest  oii  certificates  of  deposit 
for  $100,000  or  more  are  negotiated  individ- 
ually. 

3.  Investment  savings  is  a  time  deposit, 
open  account  with  a  3  month  maturity.  This 
type  of  savings  account  may  be  opened  in  any 
of  3  quarterly  cycles  so  that  it  matures  in  the 
mouths  you  choose.  Or.  you  may  open  an 
account  in  each  of  the  3  cycles  and  receive 
an  Interest  check  every  month. 

Deposits  earn  Interest  from  the  date  of 
deposit  and  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  in 
any  amount. 

Annual  interest  of  5  per  cent  is  computed 
and  compounded  dally  and  paid  quarterly 
when  your  statement  is  Issued.  If  the  Interest 
is  allowed  to  compound  for  a  full  year,  the 
annual  yield  is  5.125  per  cent. 

Withdrawals  are  jiermltted  for  a  10  day 
period  after  your  statement  date.  The  amount 
you  may  withdraw  is  stated  on  your  qviarterly 
statement  and  Includes  all  interest  due  and 
funds  which  have  been  on  deposit  for  at  least 
1  full  cycle. 

The  mlnlmtim  opening  balance  Is  $500.  No 
Interest  is  accrued  or  paid  on  your  account 
when  the  balance  Is  below  $500. 

4.  Christmas  and  vacation  clubs  are  sav- 
ings accounts  that  have  a  coupon  book  for 
weekly  deposits. 

Clubs  may  be  opened  for  weekly  deposits  of 
25c.  50c,  $l!  $2,  $3.  $5.  $10.  or  $20. 

Interest  is  computed  dally  at  the  annual 
rate  of  4'2  per  cent  and  paid  when  the 
account  matures. 

Vacation  Club  checks  are  mailed  on  or 
about  May  1  and  Clirlstmas  Club  checks  are 
mailed  on  or  about  November  1.  The  checks 
IncUtde  the  balaiice  of  the  accovint  plus  all 
interest  which  has  been  earned  on  the 
account. 

5.  Homeowners  savings  is  an  account  de- 
signed specifically  for  Homeowners  to  save 
for  property  taxes  (although  It  also  'has 
many  other  uses.) 

Account.s  are  opened  in  amounts  of  $3, 
$5,  $7.  $10,  $15.  and  $20.  You  decide  how 
much  you  need  to  save  for  your  property  tax. 
then  make  regular  weekly,  monthly  or  semi- 
monthly deposits  to  the  account  on  a  pre- 
determined schedule. 

Interest  Is  computed  dallv  at  the  annual 
rate  of  4'^  per  cent. 

As  of  the  25th  days  of  April  and  October. 
a  check  Is  Issued  and  mailed  to  you  for  the 
balance  of  the  account  and  the  interest  that 
has  been  earned.  (Anv  other  withdrawals  will 


be  made  only  in  the  case  of  an  emergency 

at   the   discretion   of   the   bank,  subject   to 

rules     of     State     and     Federal  regulatory 
agencies  i 

DONT   BE   SWINDLED! 

Your  su.'ipicions  should  be  aroused  when- 
ever a  stranger  often  posing  as  an  FBI  Agent 
or  bank  examiner  asks  you  to  withdraw  your 
savings.  If  this  happens  you  can  play  it  safe 
by  checking  either  witli  the  police  or  an 
oliiccr  of  the  bank.  Don't  take  a  cliance 


SETON  HALL  WINS  NATIONAL  CLUB 
FOOTBALL  CHAMPIONSHIP 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  football  sea.son.  Seton  Hall  Uni- 
ver.sity  of  South  Orange.  N.J..  won  the 
National  Club  Football  Championship 
Bowl  and  was  ranked  No.  1  in  the  Nation 
ahead  of  the  86  college  football  teams 
that  compete  on  the  club  level. 

Obviously,  this  was  a  most  significant 
achievement  which  clearly  reflects  the 
outstanding  ability,  dedication  and  hard 
work  of  the  Seton  Hall  team. 

It  also  is  an  achievement  that  honors 
the  university  itself  and  indeed  our  w  hole 
State.  The  national  championship  fol- 
lows a  tradition  at  Seton  Hall  which  over 
the  years  has  turned  out  outstanding 
teams  in  all  spoils.  In  addition  to  the  na- 
tional championship,  the  university  re- 
ceived an  additional  honor  when  the 
club  football  coach.  Edward  Manigan. 
was  voted  New  Jersey  Collegiate  Coach 
of  the  Year. 

When  one  realizes  the  number  of  col- 
leges and  universities  in  New  Jersey  and 
the  number  of  teams  they  field  in  vari- 
ous sports,  it  becomes  apparent  that  this 
is  truly  a  great  honor. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  oppoitunity 
to  applaud  the  team  and  its  coach  and 
think  that  these  achievements  deserve 
being  recorded  in  the  Congressional 
Rfcord. 


RULES  OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
NUTRITION  AND  HUMAN  NEEDS 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  .sec- 
tion 133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion  Act  of   1946.   as  amended   by  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 
requires  the  rules  of  each  committee  to 
be  published  in  the  Concre.ssionai,  Rec- 
ord not  Iqter  than  March  1  of  each  year 
In  accordance  with  tliis  section,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  rules  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rule.s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Rui.es  and  PRocrorKFS  or  the  Sen\tf  Sri.rrT 
Committee  on  Nctrition  and  Htm^n 
Needs 

(Adopted  September  6.  1968 1 
(Amended  November  6.  19691 
1.  committie  meetings 
(ai  The  Chiiirman  of  the  Ccfnwftint'e   or  if 
the  Chairman  is  not  present,  a  memljer  des- 
ignated by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
shall  preside  at   all  meetings. 

(bi  The  regular  meeting  date  oi  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  the  second  Friday  of  each 
month  at  10  AM.  The  Committee  ."^hall  con- 
vene at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  at  such 
times  as  are  necessary  to  transact  Commit- 
tee business. 
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2.   rXECUTIVE   SESSIONS 

la)  For  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  Ex- 
eliuive  session,  seven  members  •  of  the  Com- 
n  ittee  actually  present  shall  constitute  a 
q  lorum.  No  measure  or  recommendation 
sliall  be  reported  from  the  Committee  un- 
less a  quorum  of  the  Committee  is  actually 
p:  esent  at  the  time  such  action  is  taken. 

lb)  Proxies  will  be  permitted  in  voting 
\ition  the  business  of  the  Committee  by  mem- 
bi  rs  who  are  unable  to  be  present;  these 
pioxies  to  be  valid  must  be  signed  and  as- 
si  ;u  the  right  to  vote  to  one  of  the  mem- 
bers who  will  be  present. 

(c)  There  shall  be  kept  a  complete  record 
oil  all  Committee  action.  Such  records  shall 
cc  ntaln  the  vote  cast  by  each  member  of  the 
C>  )mmittee  on  any  question  which  a  "yea  and 
ni  .y"  vote  is  demanded. 

The  Cleric  of  the  Committee,  or  his  assist- 
ai.t,  shall  act  as  recording  secretary  of  all 
pi  oceedings  before  the  Committee. 

(d)  No  person  other  than  members  of  the 
Committee  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Ci  tmoiHtee.  shall  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
E:  ecutlvc  sessions  of  the  Committee,  except 
b;  special  dispensation  of  the  Committee  or 
tqe  Chairman  thereof. 

3.    BXAKINGS 

(a)  No  bearing  shall  be  initiated  unless  the 
Cimxnittee  or  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
ted haa  authorized  such  hearing. 

(b)  AU  bearings  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
\ii  unless  an  Executive  hearing  is  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Committee. 

(c)  Any   witness   summoned   to  a  public 
Executive  hearing  may  be  accompanied  by 

of  his  own  choosing  who  shall  be 
wbUe  the  witness  is  testifying  to 
vise  him  of  his  legal  rights. 

(d)  No  confidential  testimony  taken  or 
cflnfidiential  material  presented  In  an  exec- 
ui  Ive  bearing  of  the  Committee  or  any  report 
oJ  the  proceedings  of  such  an  executive  hear- 
iD  %  shall  be  made  public,  either  in  whole  or 
Id  part  or  by  way  of  summary,  unless  author- 
l2  id  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Cfnuntttce. 

(e)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
edtpowered  to  administer  the  oath  to  any 
witiyss  testifying  as  to  fact. 

(fl  The  Committee  shall  so  far  as  practi- 
cslble,  require  all  witnesses  heard  before  it,  to 
fll  t  written  statements  of  their  proposed  tes- 
ti  nony  at  least  seventy-two  hours  before  a 
htarlng  and  to  limit  their  oral  presentation 
t«  brief  summaries  of  tbelr  arguments.  The 
pi  nidlng  officer  at  any  hearing  is  authorized 
to  limit  tbe  time  of  each  witness  appearing 
bqfore  the  Committee. 

4.    SVBCOMMITTErS 

The  above  rules  shall  apply  to  all  duly  con- 
st tuted  Subcommittees  ol  the  Committee. 


SPNATOR  HELMS  REMAINS  A  CON- 
SERVATIVE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  most 
eiicourafilng  to  see  the  new  Senator  from 
Njrth  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms >  responsibly 
f J  cing  \xp  to  the  Issues  currently  con- 
fi  onting  the  Ccmgress,  and,  in  so  doing, 
]  ready  receiving  due  recognition  within 
h:  s  Slate  and  attracting  national  atten- 


1  )n. 


Amendment  approved  by  the  Committee 
November  5,  1969,  provided  that  seven 
members  actually  present  shall  constitute  a 
\  lorum.  The  amendment  was  approved  at 
It  e  time  the  Committee  requested  an  in- 
cr  >ase  In  its  total  membership  to  14  by  the 
ac  dltlon  of  one  minority  member  selected 
fr  >m  the  Seiiate  at  large.  The  former  Rule 
2(ft)  provided  that  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee actually  preseiit  constitutes  a  quoruai. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Helms  Remains  Conservative,"  written 
by  Charles  Osolin,  and  published  in  the 
Winston-Salem  Joiunal  and  Sentinel  of 
February  4, 1973. 

There  bein2;  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Helms  Remains  Co.nserv.^tive 
( By  Charles  Osolin  > 

Washtncton — Sen.  Jesse  Helms,  R-N.C, 
plans  to  oppose  attempts  by  Congress  to  out- 
law the  presidential  impoundment  of  ap- 
propriated funds  or  to  restore  funds  for 
rural  programs  which  have  been  cut  back 
or  canceled  by  the  NLxon  administration. 

Helms  will  also  fight  any  attempt  to  return 
US.  fighting  men  to  a  "no-win"  v^^ar  in  Viet- 
nam once  they  are  withdrawn,  to  reduce  the 
level  of  US.  defen.se  spending  or  to  provide 
economic  assistance  for  rebuilding  North 
Vietnam. 

He  has  reservations  about  the  need  for  a 
congressional  investigation  of  the  Watergate 
bugging  incident,  and  he  believes  that  most 
of  tbe  complaints  about  the  refusal  of  ad- 
ministration officials  to  testify  before  Con- 
gress are  "Just  political  rhetoric." 

CONSERVATIVE    VIEWPOINT 

These  pofitions  en  key  issues  of  the  ?3rd 
Congress,  all  generally  consistent  with  the 
conservative  viewpoint  Helms  has  taken  for 
the  past  12  years  as  a  Raleigh  radio-televi- 
sion editorialist,  were  set  fourth  In  an  Inter- 
view Friday  at  Helms'  Senate  ofBce. 

For  the  most  part,  they  place  Helms  In 
direct  conflict  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  and  with  North  Carolina's  Democratic 
senior  senator,  Sam  J.  Ervln  Jr.  of  Morgan- 
ton.  Helms  had  campaigned  for  the  Senate 
last  fall  partly  on  the  theme  that  If  elected, 
he  would  "line  up"  with  Ervin  on  the  "ma- 
jor issues"  and  said  his  opponent,  former 
Rep.  Nick  Oalifianakis  of  Durham,  would 
"cancel  out"  Ervin's  vote. 

CAMPAIGN    PLEDGE 

Helms,  who  became  tbe  first  Republican 
to  represent  North  Carolina  in  the  Senate 
since  1903,  when  be  was  sworn  in  last  month, 
made  It  clear  that  he  Intends  to  fulfill  bis 
campaign  pledge  of  support  for  Nixon  poli- 
cies— especially  when  those  policies  involve 
reducing  federal  spending,  taming  tbe  "lib- 
eral bias"  of  the  news  media  and  maintain- 
ing a  strong  national  defense. 

Helms  showed  last  week,  liowever,  that  he 
wUl  be  willing  to  buck  Nixon  if  his  principles 
demand  it — on  Wediiesday  he  voted  against 
confirming  Nixon's  nominee  for  secretary  of 
labor,  Peter  J.  Brennan.  Helms  said  be  does 
not  believe  representatives  of  a  particular 
viewpoint — in  Brennan's  case,  that  or  orga- 
nized labor — should  be  placed  In  positions 
where  they  mxist  mediate  their  own  position 
wi'.h  conflicting  points  of  view. 

"GOOD-FAITH   tTFORT" 

"I  don't  wake  up  every  morning  praising 
everything  Richard  Nixon's  done,"  Helms 
said,  "but  I  think  tlir.t  he's  making  a  good- 
faith  eflort  " — as  in  his  attempts  to  cut  the 
budget^ — "and  I'm  going  to  help  him  all  I 
can.  " 

Helms  Is  unsympathetic  with  the  outcry 
on  Capitol  Hill  this  year  over  what  many 
congressmen  and  senators  believe  is  an  iin- 
constttuticnal  encroachment  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  on  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  Congress. 

Ervin.  on  the  other  hand.  Is  leading  the 
fight  in  the  .Senate  to  'restore  the  balance  of 
power  envisioned  by  the  Constitution.  ' 

Last  week  Er.in  began  his  effort  to  re- 
capture the  "power  of  the  purse"  for  Con- 
gress with  a  seiies  of  hearings  on  the  Nixon 
administration's  practice  of  impounding,  or 
refusing    to   spentl,    luuds    ai^prcpriaied    by 


Congress  for  federal  programs.  He  has  Intro- 
duced legislation  which  would  require  con- 
gressional approval  of  any  In^oundment 
lasting  longer  than  60  days. 

Helms  said  he  will  not  support  the  Ervlh 
bill  "unless  he  ties  Into  that  a  reasonab'e 
discipline  of  the  Congress  Itself.  If  he  will 
address  himself  to  two  prongs — congressional 
responsibUlty  and  tbe  impoundment — then 
I  could  very  weU  go  along  wltb  bim." 

"If  senators  and  congressmen  don't  like 
the  President's  proposals  for  cutting  the 
budget,  let  them  cut  the  budget  themselves." 
Helms  said.  "I'd  rather  for  us  to  do  It — but 
no,  they  sit  up  there  and  howl  about  what 
he's  doing.  I'm  not  saying  that  he's  right  in 
everything,  but  he's  right  In  trying  to  cut 
the  budget." 

Helms  said  Ervin  should  either  incorporate 
provisions  in  his  anti-Impoundment  legisla- 
tion which  would  force  Congress  to  "exer- 
cize some  responsibility"  In  holding  down 
spending,  or  launch  a  separate  effort  along 
the  same  lines. 

RESTORE    PROGRAMS 

Ervin  has  flso  cosponsored  legislation  in- 
troduced by  Sen.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  D- 
Minn.,  which  would  restore  a  program  of  low- 
interest  loans  for  rural  electric  cooperatives 
and  would  direct  tbe  administration  to  spend 
the  funds  appropriated  for  the  REA  loan  pro- 
gram by  Congress.  The  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment canceled  the  program  of  direct  loans 
at  a  two  per  cent  interest  rate  on  Dec.  29, 
saying  it  would  be  replaced  by  a  system  of 
government-insured  loans  at  five  per  cent  In- 
terest. 

Asked  if  he  would  vote  for  the  Humphrey 
bUl  to  restore  the  funds.  Helms  said  be  is 
"unalterably  opposed"  to  the  low-interest 
loan  program. 

"I  think  It's  unfair  to  the  taxpayers  who 
pay  their  own  electric  light  bill  to  a  prWate 
company  that  pays  taxes,  and  then  these 
people  get  this  flat  two  per  cent,"  he  said. 

The  co-ops  have  launched  a  major  lobby- 
ing effort  to  try  to  have  the  loans  restored, 
and  Helms  said  he  has  been  urged  by  "30  or 
40  "  officials  of  electric  co-ops  In  North  Caro- 
lina to  "support  the  two  per  cent." 

He  said  he  has  written  back  asking  how 
much  more  individual  customers  would  have 
to  pay  for  electricity  under  tbe  five  per  cent 
loan  program,  "and  you  know  I  never  got 
an  answer  to  that.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  tbe  five  per 
cent. 

"I'm  not  opposed  to  the  REA — I'm  for  rural 
electrification — but  I'm  against  giving  away 
the  taxpayers'  money  unnecessarily." 

Helms  said  "a  lot  of  co-ops'*  are  taking  the 
two  per  cent  loan  money  and  "turning 
around  and  reinvesting  It." 

However,  that  charge  was  disputed  by  J.  C. 
Brown,  general  manager  of  tbe  North  Caro- 
lina Electric  Membership  Association. 
"it's  illegal" 

"It's  illegal  to  reinvest  money  obtained 
from  those  loans,"  Brown  said.  "There's  no 
way  to  invest  It  without  going  to  Jail."  He 
said  co-ops  will  sometimes  invest  their  cash 
reserves,  which  must  be  kept  lower  than 
most  private  firms  would  keep  them,  in  short- 
term  securities — but  the  federal  loans  can 
be  drawn  only  to  pay  for  capital  construc- 
tion which  has  already  been  completed. 

Brown  said  tbe  restoration  of  the  two  per 
cent  Interest  rate  was  not  as  crucial  to  the 
co-ops  as  getting  tbe  administration  to  pro- 
vide  the  replacement  program  it  promised. 

"Right  now,  there's  no  program  at  all," 
he  said.  Brown  said  the  22  electric  co-ops  in 
North  Carolina  serve  about  1.5  million  people. 

GOOD,  BAD 

Another  farm  program  curtailed  In  tbe 
administration's  drive  to  hold  fecleral  spend- 
ing this  year  was  tb«  popular  Rural  En- 
vironmental Assistance  Program,  which 
provided  cost-sharing  grants  to  farmers  to 
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pr:^ctice  soil  and  ■water  conservation  Helms 
sf.  d  the  program,  for  which  Congress  Jippro- 
priated  $225  mlUion  last  year,  has  "some  good 
poriiC'iis  and  some   bi.d  portions." 

"Every  administration  dating  back.  I  think, 
tj  Truman  has  tried  to  get  rid  of  this  pro- 
jrrara."  be  said,  "but  there  are  some  good 
featv.res  in  it."  And  Helms  said  he  might 
consider  voting  to  restore  the  prtjgram. 

"If  we  could  boll  It  down  and  get  tbe  things 
that  are  really  beneficial  to  conservation." 
But  he  said  there  is  "no  way  "  he  will  support 
e.Toirs  to  restore  funds  lor  the  entire  pro- 
gram. 

Turning  to  foreign  policy.  Helms  expressed 
sitepilclsm  that  the  cease-fire  agreement  pc>r- 
iniftln?  American  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
wriiiUl  lead  to  a  lasting  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

•Peii  on  parchment  doesn't  mean  a  thing.  " 
he  said.  "Wliat'd  required  is  the  good  faiih 
of  ,,il  ihree  side.=<.  and  I'm  just  skeptical  about 
or.y  good  faitli  of  die  Communists.  I've  not 
s'i'cii  Pti"  yet,  anywhere  else  in  the  vorld." 

SUPPORT  NEEDEO 

Helms  said  South  Vietnam  is  .stronger  and 
better  able  to  resist  Communist  aggrtstion 
than  It  'was  '^•hen  the  United  States  first 
undertook  its  support,  but  that  continued 
American  material  support  Is  needed  so  tlie 
South  Vietnamese  can  defend  themselves  if 
the  fighting  resumes. 

A.iked  if  this  included  reiurniiig  American 
troops  to  Vietnam.  Helms  said.  "I  don't  want 
to  iend  any  more  troops  back — and  I  cer- 
tainly -wouldn't  want  to  send  them  back  to 
fight  a  no-win  war.  Now.  If  we  gtit  tip  to  what 
this  thing  is  all  about,  and  if  the  circum- 
stances demand  it,  then  we'll  take  a  look  at 
that.  " 

"s.\Me  design's" 

"A?  I've  said  two  or  three  times  this  wc^'k. 
I  dout  think  communism  has  niellowed.  I 
tUink  they  have  the  sami  design.s  that  tliey've 
always  had.  and  I  just  don't  want  us  to  get 
sucked  Into  a  vacuum  of  intellectual  eu- 
phoria. 

"I  don't  mean  we  ought  to  go  aroiuid  the 
world  picking  fights,  but  I  think  we  oughi. 
to  know  what  communism  is  and  what  the 
goals  are  and  realize  that  our  own  seli- 
Interest  is  involved.  .  .  .  " 

"We  had  better  keep  our  guard  up — and 
v.e  had  better  not  ass\une  tliat  all  of  a  sud- 
den these  folks  'who  have  slaughtered  mil- 
lions of  people — ruthlessly,  tarutallr — are 
good  boys.  For  me.  at  least.  It's  going  to  take 
a  longer  period  of  persuasion." 

Helms  briefly  touched  on  these  other  topics 
during  the  Interview: 

U.S.  aid  to  North  Vietnam,  as  required  in 
the  cease-fire  treaty:  "I  wasn't  sitting  at 
Kissinger's  elbow  'when  he  made  that  agree- 
ment— I'm  not  a  party  to  It.  As  of  now,  know- 
ing no  more  abotit  it  than  I  do,  I  can't  see 
that  I  could  jitstify  sending  taxpayers'  money 
to  North  Vietnam." 

Court-ordered  busing  of  school  children: 
Helms  said  he  has  "several  good  constitu- 
tional lawyers"  in  'Washington  and  North 
Carolina  working  on  an  Innovative  approach 
to  the  busing  problem.  He  said  he  is  not  yet 
ready  to  discuss  the  legislation  he  will  pro- 
pose, but  believes  "It  would  be  very  helpful 
in  the  busing  situation  If  we  can  get  it  en- 
acted." 

The  administration's  decision  to  "termi- 
nate "  tlie  Commtuiist-hunting  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  when  its  current 
funds  run  out  In  June,  largely  because  of 
Ervin's  legislative  assault  on  the  board.  "I'm 
sorry  tliat  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  was  abolished,  but  I  haven't  given  any 
thought  to  whether  some  similar  agency 
ought  to  be  created  or  not." 

The  proposed  Senate  investigation  bv  Ervin 
of  the  Watergate  incident  and  related  charges 
of  RepobUcan  espionage  and  sabotage  during 
last  year's  Denaocratlc  primary  campaigns: 
"I'd  have  to  see  what  precisely  is  proposed. 


I  don't  countenance  what  is  alleged  to  ha^e 
happened,  but  I  think  there's  a  whole  lot  of 
poUtical  indignation  in  this  thing,  too.  Main- 
ly I  would  hope  that  it  could  be  resolved  in 
the  courts,  and  these  people  who  iiave  vio- 
la'.ed  the  law  be  punished." 

Political  ''dirty  tric'.cs  "  in  general;  "There's 
a  certain  amount  of  political  espionage  in 
every  campaign.  In  our  o-.  n  campaign — and 
I  won't  elaborate  on  this — ^but  we  had  to  buy 
a  paper-sbredder.  And  it  w-asn't  an  ill- 
founded  purchase,  lU  tell  you  that.  I  was 
amused  by  what  was  considered  to  be  impor- 
tant in  our  throw-away  siuil.  ' 

Renewed  ca'l.s  for  <^\m  control  legii>laticn 
in  The  w.ike  of  the  street  ."^hooting  of  Sen. 
John  Stennl.';.  D-Ml<=s.:  "I  think  a  gun  con- 
trol law  would  be  useless.  It  world  do  mrre 
harm  than  good.  Now  these  'Saturday  night 
specials'  are  another  thing — they  don't  have 
anybody  who  will  defend  them — but  other 
gun  control  logi^kaioii  wcuUi  juot  be  a  waste 
of  time. " 

Refuiiil  of  adminirtratlon  offlcials  a»id 
N'.;-;on  aides  to  testify  betore  Congress  by  in- 
voking executive  privileg"?.  ,i  practice  round- 
ly condemned  by  Ervin  and  others:  "I'm  not 
sure  there's  been  any  trreat  abuse  of  executive 
privilege.  It's  been  hollered  ever  since  I've 
known  anything  about  the  Coneress — they 
were  .shouting  about  it  during  Truman's  ad- 
miiiistration.  I  think  about  85  jier  cent  of 
this  is  just  political  rhetoric. 

"If  the  Congress  wants  to  pnll  up  its  socks 
and  tell  the  President,  "Mr.  President,  we'll 
work  with  you.'  and  stop  all  this  carping.  I 
believe  you'd  find  the  Preiident  ct  ;he  United 
States  himself  coming  up  here. " 


BUDGET  FOR  THE  AGED 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  again 
call  the  attention  oi  Senators  to  a  news- 
paper commentary  analyzing  tlic  admin- 
istration's budget  proposals.  Clayton 
Fritchey,  in  his  col'umn  publi.^hed  yes- 
terday in  the  Wasliington  Post,  observes 
that  the  President  has  once  ttgain  failed 
to  keep  his  pledge  to  aid  the  elderly.  To 
quote  fiom  the  colunm : 

(The  President  last  October]  pledged  that 
"relief  for  these  Americans  is  going  to  be  a 
first  order  of  business  in  our  next  federal 
budget."  Nevertheless,  there  Isn't  a  whisper 
of  this  promise  in  the  new  budget.  On  the 
contrary,  the  administration  intends  to  make 
the  elderly  pay  an  extra  Jl  billion  a  >ear  for 
Medicare  benefits  they  are  noA'  getting  free. 
Fortunately  for  the  aged,  this  has  to  have 
the  approval  of  Congress. 

I  expect  that  Congic?s  will  demon- 
strate not  only  its  fiscal  responsibility, 
but  also  its  social  responsibility,  by  re- 
jecting such  distorted  priorities  in  next 
year's  budget. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliPt  Mr. 
Fritchey's  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  aiiicle 
\vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec  okd, 
as  follows : 

The  Bcdgex:  A  Ql-esiion  of  Prioritils 
(By  Clayton  Fritchey > 

What  is  left  out  of  federal  budgets  is  often 
as  significant  as  what  is  put  in.  and  the 
Nixon  budget  for  fiscal  1974  is  no  exception. 

On  Oct.  7  last  year,  just  a  few  weeks 
before  the  presidential  election.  Mr.  Nixon 
called  the  high  property  taxes  paid  by  elde'ly 
retired  Americans  a  "nacicnal  disgrace."  He 
pledged  that  "relief  for  these  Americans  is 
going  to  be  a  first  order  of  business  In  ofr 
next  federal  budget."  Nevertheless,  there 
isn't  a  whisper  of  tliis  promise  in  the  new 
budget.  On  the  contrary,  the  administration 
inteacis  to  make  tl.e  eklerly  pr.y  .,n  exirn  $1 


bill'O!'.  '.•  year  for  ^Tedicare  benefits  thev  are 
now  getting  free.  Fortunately  for  the  a?ed. 
this  has  to  have  the  approval  of  Congress. 

1.1  his  budget  message  la.M  year,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "Welfare  reform,  'with  training 
and  wori:  iucenlives.  with  a  new  fairneoo 
toward  the  workuiy  poor  and  a  minimuiii 
Income  for  every  dependent  family.  Is  a 
good  idea  who.~e  time  has  come  ...  it  is  ripe 
for  action  now  "  Pur' her  de'.ay  in  enartmeni. 
he  said,  would  be  both  "unwise'  and  cruel." 
Yet.  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  li  e  ncKl 
budget.  IiLstead  Mr.  Nixon  m  a  .special  broad- 
cast preceding  the  forni-»l  preseuLalioii  of 
the  1974  budget,  favored  the  public  w»th  u 
sermon  against  government  .spending,  no 
ci'H.bi  hopiiig  ihi;  v  ould  divert  attention 
frt>m  the  record-breaking  expenc::tures  he  i^^ 
plmninK  for  next   ye.ir  and  tiie  y(-..r  after 

Dcspi'.e  Mr.  Nixon's  warn  nt;  abov.t  Xh^ 
.spending  habits  of  Coneress.  it  is  the  Pre-^i- 
dent— not  C'onpress— who  is  now  asking  for 
a  b  .dpet  of  J.2t39  billion,  cr  $23  billion  nioi« 
ihttii  he  ieque»tfd  iaat  year.  That'i  a  ler;* 
<  -"  alnicot  lU  per  cent.  In  four  yearo  under 
Mr.  Nixon,  the  budget  h.Ts  climbed  fro-n 
?19.5  billion  to  ?2C9  billion— .i  record  junr.p 
of  f74  billion  or  almost  40  per  cent  And 
it  mijht  have  lieen  worse  except  for  Con- 
gress. .At  the  end  of  the  92nd  Congress 
last  fail,  t~en.  Mike  Mansfield,  the  majority 
leader,  reported  that  Congress  had  cm  Mr. 
Nixons  new-appropriatiuu  budgets  by  $2:2.2 
billion. 

Under  Mr.  Nixr.n's  stuppndous  spending 
the  nat!o!:.M  debt  has  climbed  to  almo^'t  half- 
a-trKlion  d';llars.  an  increase  of  around 
$100  billion  in  four  years.  His  deficits  have 
exceeded  anyiliir.g  in  UJS.  histon,'  except  at 
the  height  oi  World  War  II.  'iet  in  his  ra- 
dio broadca.it  on  his  latcbi  budget,  the  Presi- 
Ueiil  said  vvith  a  ttraiglit  face,  "It  is  time 
to  get  b.s  feoveniincjut  oil  \our  back  Biid  out 
of   your  pocket." 

Actually,  there  is  little  or  no  disagree- 
ment between  the  President  and  Congrcis 
over  the  $269  billion  total  for  the  new  btjdget. 
The  conrUct  centers  on  priorities  Although 
the  United  States  is  now  out  of  the  Viet- 
namese war.  Mr.  Nixon  still  wauus  to  spend 
more  nil  delense.  while  cutting  or  eliminat- 
ing domestic  programs  for,  among  other 
things,  health,  education,  poverty,  pollu- 
tion, day  care  and  Medicare.  Congress  wants 
to  do  the  reverse. 

The  President  says  his  'search  for  waste" 
li.'s  led  him  'into  every  nook  and  cr.inuy 
of  the  burei'uciacy.  '  But  it  lia.^nt  led  him 
to  the  Pentagon,  where  the  documented 
waste   runs   into   the   billions. 

The  President  warns  Congress  that  if  1: 
gives  .social  prograntB  more  than  lie  has  al- 
lowed It  win  have  to  take  the  re.sponsibillty 
for  a  tax  increase.  No;  necessarily.  Congress 
can  ofTset  these  increases  with  military  re- 
ductions. Also,  it  can  provide  more  revenue 
by  elimii.atiug  tax  loopholes  for  vested  In- 
teresis. 

After  being  subjected  to  four  Nixon  bud^;- 
e;s.  Congress  has  become  a  little  skeptical 
of  the  Pres:deiit'.s  arithmetic.  It  still  remem- 
bers his  first  b\;dget  message,  In  which  be 
said.  "I  have  pledged  to  the  American  people 
that  1  would  submit  a  balanced  budget  Tlie 
budget  I  send  to  you  today  fulfills  that 
pledge,"  Instead,  it  ended  with  a  detifii 
ol  •2J,4  billion,  and  thai   was  jui^t  a  start. 


PRESIDENT  HARRY  S  TRUM.AN— 
IN  MEMORI.\M 

Mr.  SP.\RKMAN.  Mi'.  President.  I  join 
Senators  in  their  tributes  to  the  late 
Pie.sideiri  Hairy  5  Truman. 

Hiiiry  Truinan  was  a  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Semite  when  I  entered  Congress. 
I  recall  quite  vkell  campaienln';  in  Mis- 
souri for  President  Roosevelt  and  tlie 
naticnal  tickei   in   1940  v, hen  the  then 
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£  snator  Truman  was  running  for  reelec- 
t  on.  Our  trails  crossed  from  time  to  time 
diring  that  campaign.  He  waa  reelected 
to  the  Senate,  and  soon  thereafter  he 
V  as  to  show  his  independence  of  thought 
aid  his  insistence  upon  the  propxer  con- 
djct  of  all  those  connected  with  our 
Qovernment. 

I  remember,  soon  after  we  got  into 
World  War  II,  meeting  Senator  Truman 
li :  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol,  when  he 
t<ld  me  that  he  had  just  introduced  a 
r(  solution  to  provide  for  checking  war 
c  intracts.  I  remember  so  well  his  typical 
statement,  saying: 

We  know  that  all  of  these  dealings  will  be 
clecked  later.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to 
c:  leck  them  as  we  go  along  and  for  us,  who 
a:  e  friendly  to  the  Administration,  to  check 
tl  lem  ourselves  in  order  to  make  certain  that 
tl  e  war  contracts  are  handled  properly. 

As  chairman  of  the  Truman  Commit- 
tee on  War  Contracts,  he  did  a  tremen- 
dous job  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
a:  Id  made  a  name  for  himself  through- 
out the  Nation.  He  became  known  as  a 
nan  who  insisted  upon  honesty  in  all 
dialings  with  the  Government.  It  was  in 
large  measure  this  work  of  the  Truman 
c(  mmlttee,  under  his  leadership,  that 
catapulted  him  into  the  nomination  and 
elpction  of  Vice  President. 

He  had  very  little  time  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  ready  himself  for  the  awesome 
jcb  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
H  Dwever,  he  took  hold  while  the  war  was 
St  ill  going  on  and  made  his  decisions 
cl?ar  and  firm.  No  President  was  ever 
c!  lied  upon  to  make  more  far-reaching 
d(  cisions  than  those  that  fell  to  his  lot 
ir  the  Presidency.  He  never  hesitated: 
w  len  he  reached  a  determination  as  to 
w  lat  was  right,  he  took  that  action.  It 
w  is  due  to  these  decisions  that  the  world 
w  IS  able  to  reshape  itself  after  such  a 
disastrous  war. 

Harry  Truman  was  my  friend.  I  re- 
st ected  him  then  and  I  respect  his  mem- 
01  y  today  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
Pesidents  that  this  country  has  ever 
hid. 


RpPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  WATER 
COMMISSION 

Mr/  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in 
September  of  1968.  President  Johnson 
si  jned  into  law  the  National  Water  Com- 
m  ission  Act  which  created  a  seven-mem- 
b(  r  Commission  charged  with  the  re- 
st onsibility  of  reviewing  the  Nation's  wa- 
t€  r  problems,  programs,  and  policies.  The 
C  )mmis5ion,  by  statute,  is  required  to 
report  simultaneously  to  the  Pi-esident 
ai  ,d  the  Congress.  By  law,  the  Commis- 
si m  expires  September  26,  1973,  if  it  has 
n<  it  completed  its  work  at  an  earlier  date. 

A  review  draft  of  the  Commission's 
pi  oposed  report  was  distributed  for  pub- 
"k  examination  early  in  November  of 
E  72.  The  public  has  had  an  opportunity 
0  comment  on  the  review  draft  at  con- 
feences  held  in  Spokane.  Wash.; 
P  loenix,  Ariz.;  and  New  Orleans,  La. 
More  reaction  will  be  heard  here  in 
^\  ashington  this  week. 

I  have  given  careful  consideration  to 

tie  review  draft  and  the  innumerable 

pioposals  for  substantial  policy  changes 

ii  at  it  contains.  I  am  appalled.  The  Com- 


mission has  cstablislied  erroneous  prem- 
ises and  on  the  basis  of  these  premises 
arrived  at  faulty  conclusions  that  will 
do  the  country  great  harm  if  they  should 
be  accepted  by  the  President  and  adopted 
by  the  Congress. 

Gov.  Richard  Kneip  is  traveling  to 
Washington  on  Friday,  February  9,  to 
present  South  Dakota's  views  to  the  Com- 
mission. He  will  urge  the  Commission 
to  modify  the  draft  report.  I  .join  my 
State's  Governor  in  urging  the  Commis- 
sion to  reconsider  many  of  its  principal 
recommendations. 

We  ask  reconsideration  in  the  interest 
of  ^ound  national  pohcy.  We  are  particu- 
larly concerned  because  the  recommen- 
dations are  certain  to  adversely  affect 
our  High  Plains  counti-y  and  South 
Dakota. 

Most  of  all,  we  deplore  the  Commis- 
sion's unnecessary  and  ill-considered  in- 
trusion into  general  farm  policy.  Feeling 
secure  in  their  corporation  board  rooms, 
the  members  of  the  Commission  would 
liquidate  the  independent  family-size 
farmer  in  favor  of  more  coiTDoration-type 
agi-iculture,  apparently,  looking  to  the 
day  when  a  few  giant  corporations  can 
monopolize  and  control  food  production, 
just  as  a  handful  of  oil  companies  have 
already  secured  control  over  all  forms  of 
energy. 

Energy  company  monopolists  have 
managed  and  manipulated  the  country 
into  a  situation  where  we  have  fuel  ra- 
tioning and  school  closings  across  mucli 
of  the  country.  Is  the  Commission  ready 
to  assure  the  country  that  food  monopo- 
lists will  do  better?  Do  we  really  want 
corporation  control  of  the  Nation's  food 
supply? 

Instead  of  deprecating  the  family 
farmer  and  scorning  the  160-acre  limita- 
tion in  reclamation  law,  the  Commission 
would  serve  the  country  better  if  it  were 
to  recommend  actions  that  would  im- 
prove enforcement  of  the  land  laws,  in- 
cluding legislative  action  if  necessary. 
The  Commission  should  address  itself  to 
these  complicated  problems  as  it  con- 
cludes its  deliberations  and  prepares  a 
final  report. 

The  Commission  is  chaired  by  C.  F. 
Luce,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Con- 
solidated Edison  Co.  of  New  York.  The 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  country's 
largest  power  company  does  not  need  to 
be  an  expert  on  farm  policy  and  social 
values.  The  review  draft  establishes  that 
he  is  not. 

^  The  independent  farmer  and  family- 
type  agriculture  receive  .<;hort  shrift  from 
the  Commission.  The  Nation's  economi- 
cally deprived  and  miderdeveloped  re- 
gions receive  the  same  treatment. 

The  Commission  goes  completely 
a.=;tray  by  establishing  the  faulty  hypoth- 
esis that  economic  development  in  one 
region  adversely  affects  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

This  is  not  true.  The  draft  report  does 
not  contain  a  single  siired  of  evidence 
to  support  the  principal  premise  used 
to  destroy  Federal  water  resource  devel- 
opment. 

Do  programs  that  encourage  popula- 
tion dispersion  adversely  aff'ect  the  con- 
gested regions  of  the  country? 

Does  it  cost  less  to  provide  the  neces- 


sary public  services  for  a  new  family  if 
they  locate  in  New  York  City  than  it 
does  if  they  live  in  Spearflsh,  S.  Dak.? 

What  is  the  relationship  between  pop- 
ulation growth  in  a  heavily  populated 
region  and  profits  for  the  individual  busi- 
nessmen and  opportunities  for  the 
worker?  A  utility  with  a  guaranteed  mo- 
nopoly market  may  benefit  from  growth 
and  congestion.  Is  the  same  thing  true 
of  the  businessman  or  worker  who  must 
exist  in  a  competitive  situation? 

The  National  Water  Commission  could 
have  provided  a  real  service  if  it  had 
examined  these  and  similar  questions  in 
depth  and  reported  their  findings.  If  it 
liad  done  so,  and  then  concluded  that 
economic  gains  in  one  region  are  offset 
by  losses  i:i  other  regions,  we  would  have 
been  impressed. 

The  Commission  has  not  done  so. 

Members  of  Congress  understand  the 
contribution  to  economic  growth  associ- 
ated with  well-planned  and  properly 
executed  projects  for  the  development  of 
land  and  water. 

We  have  all  watched  growth  follow 
water  resource  development  and  irrigated 
agriculture  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  in 
California  and  Arizona,  and  Nebraska 
and  Idaho. 

We  believe  that  the  total  national  in- 
terest and  simple  equity  requires  that 
other  States,  including  South  Dakota, 
sliould  have  the  benefit  of  economic  de- 
velopment stimulated  by  water  resource 
development. 

If  the  Commission's  premise  were  ti-ue 
that  economic  development  in  one  re- 
gion really  does  adversely  affect  other 
regions,  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to 
terminate  federally  financed  water  re- 
source development  without  making  cer- 
tain that  all  States  had  been  treated 
equitably. 

South  Dakota  is  one  of  17  reclamation 
States.  Less  than  three-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  federally  financed,  irri- 
gated agriculture  is  located  in  South 
Dakota.  On  the  other  hand,  over  500,000 
acres  of  our  Missouri  River  bottom  lands 
are  being  used  to  provide  flood  protection 
for  downstream  States  on  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

The  Oahe  irrigation  project  was 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944  and  the  first  phase  was  reauthorized 
in  1968.  The  project  would  utflize  Mis- 
somi  River  floodwaters  stored  in  Soutn 
Dakota  for  the  protection  of  downstream 
States  to  irrigate  rich  farmlands  along 
the  James  River  in  eastern  South  Dakota. 

At  long  last.  Congress  appropriated 
$1,500,000  to  be  used  to  start  construc- 
tion on  the  Oahe  unit  in  1973.  The  ad- 
ministration has  asked  for  $1,500,000 
more  in  1974.  Although  the  amount  is 
grossly  inadequate,  I  am  pleased  to  know 
that  the  administration  recognizes  the 
project's  importance,  even  if  it  fails  to 
understand  the  urgency  of  timely  con- 
struction. I  will  urge  the  Congress  to  con- 
sider increased  funding  when  the  Public 
Works  appropriation  bill  is  considered 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Water  Commission  report  for 
water  resomce  development  and  Inade- 
quate funding  place  a  heavy  burden  on 
those  who  support  sound  resource  de- 
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velopment  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
country. 

I  trust  that  the  National  Water  Com- 
mission will  revise  their  review  draft 
subilantially  as  a  result  of  tire  infonna- 
tioii  supplied  by  the  public  officials  and 
citizen  groups  participating  in  the  con- 
ferences. I  commend  Governor  Kneip  for 
planiiing  to  present  South  Dakota's 
:ic"?  to  the  Commission. 


COLUMBIA.  MD.:  THE  FIRST  .5 
YEARS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1967.  Coliunbia.  Md..  opened  to 
the  public  as  a  new  concept  in  lining.  It 
ras  to  be  a  city  where  development  would 
respect  nature,  where  construction  would 
set  new  standards  of  beauty,  safety  and 
com  euience,  and  where  emphasis  would 
be  given  to  the  establisliment  of  a  com- 
plete and  balanced  commimity.  prodd- 
ing a  broad  range  of  opportunities  for 
housing,  employment,  and  recreation.  In 
short,  Columbia  was  designed  for  people. 

Now,  5  years  later,  Columbia  can  look 
back  with  pride  on  its  accomplisliments. 
It  has  achieved  all  its  objectives  and  has 
been  placed  in  the  forefront  of  the  efforts 
to  make  our  cities  livable  again.  The  for- 
mer Secretai-y  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  George  Romney,  best  put 
the  success  of  Columbia  in  its  proper 
peispective  when  he  said : 

Tiie  establisliment  of  Coluni'oia  sl-,ow.s  the 
entire  Nation  and  the  world  an  Imporuiiu, ' 
viable  .--lep  toward  solving  the  criishiag  prob- 
lems of  our  Dkildly  expanding  aad  exploding 
ciiici. 

Tlie  Statistics  speak  for  themselves  in 
picturing  Columbia's  growth.  At  the  end 
ol"  5  years,  21,000  people  lived  in  Colum- 
bia. Even  more  significantly,  more  than 
7.000  persons  moved  to  Coliunbia  last 
year,  thus  indicating  the  enormous  ex- 
pansion potential  which  the  community 
possesses.  By  1981,  when  Columbia  is 
expected  to  be  substantially  completed, 
the  city  is  planned  to  house  110.000  peo- 
ple in  seven  residential  villages  clustered 
around  a  central  downtown. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  during 
Columbia's  fast  growth,  the  community 
has  still  set  aside  over  900  acres  of  land 
for  open  space,  lakes,  parks,  and  recrea- 
tional areas.  Stream  valleys  have  been 
preser\ed  and  over  100,000  trees  and 
slirubs  have  been  planted  tliroughout 
the  town.  Clearly.  Columbia  has  sought 
to  develop  the  proper  environment  for  all 
of  its  citizens. 

Commercially.  Columbia  now  has  68 
industries,  two  department  stores,  138 
other  retail  businesses,  six  banks,  24 
home  and  apartment  builders,  nine  res- 
taurants, six  office  buildings,  a  hotel. 
librar>-.  noted  music  pavilion,  a  religion 
center  for  all  faiths,  and  much  more  in 
the  planning  stages.  Its  job  base  has 
?rov,n  to  almost  17,000  in  the  last  5 
years,  with  an  eventual  goal  of  some  65,- 
000  jobs.  With  such  commercial  develop- 
ment, Columbia  has  established  itself  as 
a  major  economic  asset,  not  only  for 
Howard  County,  but  throughout  the  cen- 
tral Maryland  region. 

Now  Columbia  is  5  years  old,  and  grow- 
ing fast.  On  the  horizon  lie  even  greater 
opportunities  for  the  city  and  its  resi- 


dents. I  commend  the  people  of  Columbia 
and  all  those  cormected  with  this  for- 
ward-looking concept  on  a  job  well  done, 
and  offer  my  best  wishes  for  even  more 
success. 


AIR  TRAFFIC  SER'VTCE  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday 
the  Senate  adopted  and  I  voted  for  the 
proposed  Airport  Development  Accelera- 
tion Act.  Today  I  call  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  a  related  problem,  one  which  I 
believe  is  more  directly  concerned  with 
the  safety  of  our  expanding  airport  and 
airways  system  as  it  now  exists. 

Senators  and  other  citizens  have  no 
doubt  had  their  attention  arrested  by  re- 
cent news  reports  whicli  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  warn  of  a  possible  "bloodpath 
in  the  skies"  because  of  the  failiu-e  or — 
more  accurately — the  inability  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  hire 
more  air  traffic  ccaitrollers.  Just  last  year 
Congress  enacted  as  I*ublic  Law  92-297, 
the  Air  Traffic  Controller  Career  Act, 
providing  for  early  retirement  and  for 
second  career  training  for  those  civilian 
controllers  who  must  leave  that  demand- 
ing profession  for  opci"atic«ial  or  medical 
reasons. 

In  pvusuing  its  normal  oversight  ac- 
tivities in  connection  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  new  law,  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee  had. 
even  before  the  recent  rash  of  news  ac- 
coimts  apparently  engendered  by  the 
imion,  the  Professional  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trollers Organization,  found  itself  more 
deeply  concerned  with  what  is  an  ob- 
\ious  and  worsening  mr.npwwer  problem 
ill  tills  vitally  important  field  of  air  safe- 
ty. As  chairman,  I  had  directed  the  staff 
to  inquire  indepth  into  this  question. 
While  I  do  not  intend  to  indulge  in  scare 
language  to  impress  on  Senators  the  ur- 
gency of  the  situation.  I  do  feel  that  the 
i"ecent  freeze  in  hiring,  coupled  witli 
shortsighted  budget  management,  has 
conspired  to  virtually  insure  that  there 
\vill  be  a  crunch  imposed  on  the  control- 
ler work  force  in  the  near  future.  In  some 
places,  it  already  is  here.  The  FAA's  re- 
sponsible officials  expect  a  real  balloon- 
ing in  the  shortage  within  12  to  18 
months.  Tliis  is  so.  despite  the  fact  that 
tlie  fiscal  year  1974  budget  recently  given 
to  us  does  provide  for  the  liiring  of  about 
1,500  additional  coutrollei-s.  as  Members 
may  also  have  read  in  tlie  Sunday  news- 
papers. 

The  problem  is  that  it  takes  upward 
of  3  years  to  train  a  new  air  traffic  con- 
troller to  the  point  where  he  is  fully 
qualified  for  liis  job  provided  that  he 
makes  the  gi-ade  at  all.  Because  there  has 
been  a  freeze  on  hirins;  in  effect — and  in 
tiiis  case  it  has  been  a  2-year  freeze — the 
pipeline  is  seriously  devoid  of  replace- 
ment persormel  in  this  stressful  occupa- 
tion whose  high  rate  of  attrition  is  well 
kno\m  to  Senators. 

Tlie  staff  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Sei-vice  Committee  has  fomid.  for  in- 
stance, tliat  absolutely  no  training  of 
pei-sormel  for  either  of  the  important 
terminal  or  en  route  air  traffic  control 
positions  is  underr^ay  at  the  agency's  ex- 
tensive Academy  in  Oklahoma  City.  Some 
related  training,  chiefly  of  personnel  to 


progiam  and  operate  the  Air  Traffic 
Service's  computer  system,  is  underway. 
The  training  facilities  intended  to  equip 
men  to  handle  traffic  at  or  near  aiiporki 
and  to  seprtrate  them  from  each  other,  as 
tliey  sijeed  across  our  skies  sit  virtually 
idle.  When  the  staff  \isiled  tiie  Academy 
in  mid-January  tliere  was  one  air  traffic 
control  class  in  residence.  They  wc  re  foi  - 
€igners.  whose  training  was  being  paid 
for  out  of  someone  else's  budget. 

Much  of  the  training  in  air  ti-uffic  con- 
trol vork  goes  on  within  the  cmnloyte'^ 
assigned  lacihty.  of  coiu-se.  Chicago's 
O'Hare  International  Airport  usually  ii 
descril)€d  as  the  busiest  of  tlioi.e  facilities. 
so  the  committee  also  took  a  look  at 
O'Hare  in  January.  Mr.  President,  where 
once  five  men  assigned  Uicre  to  tlie  train- 
ing function,  there  are  none  today.  They 
do  not  have  the  ijeople.  Tlie  F.\A  does  not 
have  the  funds  to  pay  necessary  travel 
raid  per  diem  to  send  its  student  person- 
nel to  OklaliOma  City. 

ThL'^  may  be  budgeting,  but  it  is  not.  on 
the  lace  ol  it,  very  adequate  manase- 
ment. 

Acting  FAA  Administrator  G.  S.  Mooi  e 
has  supplied  me  with  a  report  on  tlie  fis- 
cal year  1973  authorized  strength,  on- 
board strengtli  and  the  proportion  of 
jomncymcn.  or  qualified  controrieis.  or 
above  at  representative  facilities  around 
the  coiuitry,  including  O'Hare,  statiiig 
tliat  tiie  proportion  of  journeymen  in  the 
.syitciu  as  a  v.liole  is  liigher  now  tlian  it 
h.^.s  been  been  in  recent  years  due  to 
the  steady  ad\ancement  of  the  large  in- 
flux of  uev\  liiies  in  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971.  Senators  mr.y  recall  that  those 
new  positions  were  created  in  the  wake 
of  to-called  job  actions — slowdowns  and 
.sick-outs — by  di^grmitled  controllers.  In 
addition,  tliat  influx  luis  improved  tlie 
situation  at  en  route  traffic  control  cen- 
ters more  than  i.i  the  major  terminals 
such  as  O'Hare. 

In  the  ca.se  of  Chicago  O'Hruc.  the 
authorized  strength  is  given  as  146.  with 
124  reported  on  board  in  Janura-y.  "J?  ol 
them  being  journeymen  and  above.  With- 
out questioning  the  accuracy  of  those  fig- 
ures. I  held  them  misleading.  What  in 
fact  our  staff  found  at  O'Hare.  substan- 
tially upheld  the  contention  of  the  union 
O'Hare  has  "le.^s  than  50  percent  of 
the  essential  complement  nccessaiT  to 
safely  handle  the  highe;-l  volume  of 
traffic  in  the  world."  I  am  not  posi- 
tive, on  the  ba.'iis  of  the  staff's  report- 
ing, that  it  is  all  that  un.safe.  But  the 
fact  is  that  en  January  18  of  this  year 
there  were  53  fully  qualified  air  traffic 
controllers  actually  available  for  duty  at 
O'Hare.  along  with  36  more  developmen- 
tal controllcns  in  various  stages  of  pro- 
ductivity and  efficiency.  In  all,  tliat  addi. 
up  to  89  men — with  less  Uian  60  percent 
of  them  fully  qualified.  Tlie  O'Hare 
Tower  was  authorized  109.  In  December, 
."^me  O'Hare  controllers  had  had  their 
long-scheduled  plans  for  Christmas 
leaves  canceled  or  at  least  abbreviated. 
Some  days  there  is  not  time  for  lunch 
breaks,  and  they  send  out  for  hot  dogs. 
The  difference  between  my  staff's  find- 
ings and  those  reported  to  us  by  the 
agency  lies  primarily  in  the  FAA's  inclu- 
sion of  personnel  I  am  not  at  present 
considering,  that  is.  the  agency's  figures 
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Include  supervisory  personnel  whose  du- 
ties are  administrative  in  nature  and 
others,  notably  data  systems  officers  who 
program  the  computers  on  which  the 
controllers  rely. 

A  lack  of  funding  has  likewise  ham- 
strung the  agency's  attempts  to  fully  im- 
plement the  second  career  legislation 
sought  by  the  administration  and  en- 
acted by  Congress  last  year.  It  has 
limped  along,  placing  about  50  disquah- 
fied  controllers  in  training  programs  or 
schools  as  of  mid-January.  But  it  pro- 
jects nearly  200  more  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram through  the  end  of  the  fi.scal  year 
and  there  is  not  that  kind  of  money  lying 
about. 

It  is  possible,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
supervisor  whose  available  manpower  al- 
ready is  stretched  too  thin  will  be 
tempted  to  keep  a  man  at  the  radar 
scope  against  his  better  judgment — es- 
pecially if  he  can  neither  offer  that  man 
the  retraining  the  law  says  he  is  entitled 
to  or  replace  him  when  he  leaves.  I  will 
not  assert  this  is  happening,  just  that  it 
is  possible.  At  present,  we  do  know  that, 
for  lack  of  funding  to  establish  a  train- 
ing pool  to  which  to  assign  men  in  the 
second  career  program,  some  are  sitting 
about  their  facilities  pushing  paper  clips, 
as  one  man  described  tlieir  function. 
They  are,  of  course,  encumbering  po.si- 
tions,  drawing  their  pay.  and  only  post- 
poning the  cost  of  retraining.  This  only 
insm-es  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  people 
will  be  higher. 

That  is  the  situation  today.  An  exami- 
nation of  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
does,  as  I  have  already  said,  provide  some 
room  for  optimism.  The  planned  outlays 
for  the  Air  Traffic  Service  may.  indeed, 
ae  one  of  the  few  bright  spots  in  that 
oudget,  which  the  agency's  budget  office 
:ells  us  allows  for  S10.9  million  for  im- 
plementation of  the  second  career  train- 
ng  program  enacted  last  year  to  ease 
Che  removal  of  operationally  or  medi- 
:ally  disqualified  controllers  and  help 
nsure  the  young,  effective  work  force  the 
Juties  demand.  Also,  it  provides  $13.8 
nillion  for  regular  training  activities, 
md  for  a  total  of  1,570  new  employee 
3ositions,  of  which  1,225,  we  have  been 
;old.  would  be  in  the  terminal  and  en 
oute  air  traffic  control  categories.  Just 
;oday,  the  agency  informed  a  House  com- 
nittee  that  it  actually  contemplates  hir- 
ng  2.700  trainees  in  fiscal  vear  1974— 
ncluding  1,000  to  take  care  of  normal 
ittrition,  700  to  bring  it  up  to  fiscal 
•ear  1973  standards,  plus  a  growth  fac- 
or  of  1,000  more. 

That  is  fine.  That  is  good.  But  fi.scal 
•ear  1974  does  not  begin  until  July  1, 
md  in  the  meantime  the  stresses  of  this 
demanding  occupation  will  continue  to 
ake  their  toll  of  the  available  work  force, 
i-idening  the  balloon  between  the  man- 
)Ower  on  hand  and  the  numbers  needed 
0  insure  the  safe  and  expeditious  move- 
nent  of  our  aerial  commerce. 

I  take  heart  in  the  FA  As  assurance, 
tiven  to  me  as  well  as  to  the  press,  that 
lie  safety  of  the  system  is  not  jeopard- 
zed.  But,  in  view  of  the  lag  between  the 
ime  a  prospective  employee  is  hired  and 
he  day  he  can  take  his  place  at  the 
;  adarscope  or  the  control  tower  micro- 
:  )hone  as  a  fully  qualified  controller,  it  Is 
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obvious  the  situation  can  only  get  worse 
before  it  gets  better  because  of  mistakes 
which  are  part  of  the  past. 

My  remarks  began  with  reference  to 
our  action,  taken  Monday,  in  pa.ssing  the 
Airport  Development  Acceleration  Act. 
That  act,  if  it  becomes  law  as  we  liave 
said  it  .should,  would  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  new  facilities  to  be  com- 
missioned and  staffed.  Now.  under  the 
impetus  of  the  Airport  and  Airways 
Development  Act.  new  towers  are  being 
commi.ssioned.  but  on  a  limited  basis,  in 
that  they  operate  for  only  8  hours  of  the 
day  instead  of  24  as  an  example.  Too,  that 
law  has  made  available  to  the  controller 
improved  electronic  gear  which  may  ease 
liis  job  and  make  him  more  confident  of 
tlie  decisions  he  must  constantly  make. 
But  it  has  not  changed  the  fact  that  the 
job  is  still  a  task-oriented  one:  that  the 
decisions  are  still  manmade. 

Fiscal  year  1974  is  5  months  away.  The 
new  expenditures  and  the  new  controllers" 
the  budget  for  that  year  would  authorize 
will  be  highly  welcome.  But  there  is  the 
considerable  possibility  that  they  will 
represent  just  a  new  episode  in  the  saga 
of  the  air  traffic  systems  manpower 
problems.  The  situation  will  recur  so  long 
as  it  is  required  that  the  agency  ride  the 
budgetary  seesaw,  conform  to  blanket 
hiring  freezes,  and  incur  the  conse- 
quences of  sudden  personnel  influxes,  fol- 
lowed by  long  dry  spells  that  dry  up  the 
pipeline.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a  problem 
unique  to  the  air  traffic  control  field.  It 
happens  to  be  more  critical  in  this  area 
because  the  employees  involved  daily 
take  the  lives  and  safety  of  thousands 
into  their  hands. 

How,  in  view  of  that  grave  responsibil- 
ity, the  nose  of  the  Air  Traffic  Service 
can  be  held  to  the  grindstone  of  debili- 
tating restrictions  on  hiring,  travel,  and 
training  of  its  personnel  is  beyond  me. 
Yet,  there  has  been  no  request  for  sup- 
plemental appropriations  to  enable  an 
earlier  start  on  narrowing  the  building 
manpower  gap.  The  agency  did  seek  au- 
thority to  come  before  Congress  with 
such  a  request  last  year,  but,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  request  was  short-stopped  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
pre.'^s  release  is.sued  January  22,  1973.  by 
the  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers 
Organization  and  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  28  which 
bear  on  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Professional  Am  Tkaffic 
Controllers   Organization, 

Wasliington,  DC. 

The  154  people  killed  in  three  recent  major 
air  crashes  may  be  only  the  beginning  of  a 
bioodpath  in  the  skies,  unless  the  govern- 
ment improves  its  safety  operations,  accord- 
ing TO  John  Leyden.  President  of  the  Profes- 
sional Air  Tramc  Controllers  Organization 
(P.^TCO).  Leyden.  who  represents  the  16.- 
000  air  traffic  controllers  of  the  United  States, 
said  "As  things  stand,  similar  or  worse  air 
accidents  can  occur.  The  principle  reason  Is 
that  the  staffs  of  air  control  facilities — 
which  carry  the  lives  of  every  air  pas.senger 
in  their  hands— have  become  dangerously, 
il  not  criminally,  shorthanded. 

■  Once  before,"  Leyden  continued,  'we  were 


forced  to  alert  the  public  to  the  unsafe  con- 
ditions under  which  many  aircraft  operated 
in  the  air  traffic  control  system.  Recently, 
public  attention  has  been  alerted  by  three  air 
accidents  involving  scheduled  airliners:  the 
crash  of  a  United  Airlines  737  at  Midway 
Airport.  Chicago  killing  43  aboard  and  two 
on  the  ground:  the  collision  at  Chicago 
O'Hare  Airport  between  a  North  Central  Air- 
lines DC-9  and  a  Delta  Airlines  880,  leaving 
10  pa.->.sengers  dead;  and  the  first  crash  of  a 
superjet— a  Lockheed  L-1011  outside  of 
M'nmi  International  for  a  death  toll  of  9<) 

■Three  years  ago  President  Nixon,"  Leyden 
contintied,  're.sponded  to  our  pleas  for  help 
.Tiid  per  his  request.  Congress  authorized  the 
hu-lng  of  over  1.000  air  traffic  controllers  to 
temporarily  relieve  the  air  traffic  control  svs- 
lem  and  make  il  safe. 

•Now.  however,  the  staffing  of  many  of  the 
major  terminal  facilities,  which  have  the 
responsibility  for  protecting  the  lives  of  air- 
line passengers,  has  reached  a  dangerous  low. 
Chicago  O'Hare.  the  nation's  and  the  world's 
busiest  airport,  is  just  one  example  of  the 
controller  shortage.  It  has  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  es.sential  compliment  neces.sary 
to  safely  handle  the  highest  voUime  of  traffic 
iu  the  world.  Although  the  government  has 
been  alerted  to  these  facts,  they  have  to  date 
been  hidden  from  the  public  because  of  the 
recent  stress  on  economy  and  the  hiring 
freeze  which  has  been  Imposed  on  all  federal 
employees,  which  unfortunately  Includes 
controllers.  It  appears  as  though  there  is 
more  stress  on  saving  dollars  than  human 
lives." 

Leyden  also  said,  "the  level  of  air  safety 
was  decreased  by  lack  of  implementation  of 
a  newly  pas.sed  Bill  which  encouraged  retire- 
ment of  air  traffic  controllers.  This  leeisla- 
iion  gave  com  rollers  the  option  to  move  on 
to  other  occupations  when  they  no  longer 
felt  capable  or  competent  to  handle  live  air- 
craft. The  increase  in  air  traffic  in  the  last 
.six  months  only  further  points  out  the  lack 
of  sufficiently  trained  air  traffic  personnel 
to  cope  with  ftirther  Increases  in  the  future, 
There  has  not  been  one  new  air  traffic  con- 
troller hired  in  the  la.st  seven  months.  The 
situation  is  so  desperate."  Leyden  said,  "that 
I  liave  taken  the  issue  to  President  Ni.xon 
him.self  in  the  hope  that  he  might  intervene 
now  to  prevent  further  air  calamities  which 
might  result  from  these  shortages.  Our 
problem  at  present  lies  at  the  office  of  the 
Manpower  and  Budget.  This  group  is  plaving 
Russian  Roulette  with  the  lives  of  air  jpas- 
sengers  in  the  interest  of  saving  dollars. 
They  must  be  put  on  notice  now  that  the 
aviation  industry  is  not  willing  to  allow  them 
TO  blindly  pursue  a  deadly  course  which  is 
the  obvious  result  of  their  shortsighted 
tactics.  The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion Department  of  Tran-sportatlon  cannot 
lilre  new  controllers  nor  can  it  openly  criti- 
cize OMB  for  its  shortsightedness.  Thev  must 
follow  explicitly  Manpower  directives  which 
cover  all  categories  of  federal  employees.  It  is 
my  fervent  hope  that  a  directive  from  the 
President  will  rectify  this  situation." 

Tiie  following  is  the  text  of  Levden's  Mes- 
sage to  President  Nixon,  which  was  hand  de- 
livered to  the  White  House  on  Januarv  17. 
1973: 

"My  Dear  Mr,  President:  Early  in  your 
Administration,  you  indicated  a  strong  per- 
sonal concern  for  the  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem when  you  requested  on  November  6, 
19G9.  that  Congress  immediately  authorize 
ihe  hiring  of  1.000  additional  air  controllers. 
On  May  16  of  last  year,  the  controllers  of 
this  nation  again  had  the  occasion  to  give 
you  their  wholehearted  thanks  for  signing 
into  law  the  Air  Traffic  Controller  Career 
Act  of   1972. 

"It  is  now  nine  months  since  that  law 
became  effective,  and  it  Ls  my  sad  duly  to 
inform  you  that  virtually  nothing  has  been 
done  to  implement  its  provisions. 

"I  know  that  the  present  austerity  program 
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is  in  the  best  interests  of  this  country,  and 
that  there  is  significant  fat  to  trimmed  off 
a  large  area  of  governmental  expenses.  But 
I  am  sure  that  your  wishes  have  been  mis- 
interpreted In  the  area  of  controller  hiring 
and  controller  retirement  benefits. 

"First  of  all,  in  the  years  following  the 
hiring  of  1,000  controllers  in  1969,  the  work- 
force has  become  once  again  critically  short- 
handed.  Secondly,  there  is  a  minimal  number 
of  air  traffic  controllers  essential  to  the  safety 
of  air  travel.  Tlilrdly,  the  Controller  Second 
Career  Legislation  is  a  vital  component  of 
maintaining  a  higii  level  of  air  safety,  giving 
controllers  the  option  to  move  on  into  other 
occupations  if  they  no  longer  feel  they  are 
fully  competent  to  handle  live  traffic. 

"it  is  true  that  your  signing  into  law  the 
Airport  and  Airways  Users  legislation  in  early 
1970  gave  one  form  of  relief  to  a  rapidly 
deteriorating  air  traffic  system.  The  new 
hardware  that  has  been  introduced,  as  a 
result,  has  eased  somewhat  the  strain  on 
controllers  who  were  attempting  to  keep 
an  antiquated  system  running. 

"However,  the  Users  fund,  tinder  present 
regulations,  cannot  be  applied  to  personnel 
needs,  and  to  remedying  controller  shortages. 

"In  the  past  few  months,  it  has  become 
increasingly  apparent  to  me  that  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  are  unable  to  resolve 
the  present  crisis.  They  have  not  been  able 
to  implement  the  Controller  Retirement  Act, 
nor  provide  any  measure  of  relief  for  the 
eoiitroller  shortage. 

"As  a  last  resort,  then.  I  must  appeal  to 
you  for  positive  and  decisive  action,  as  you 
have  done  in  the  past,  so  that  we  may  main- 
tain the  high  standard  of  excellence  and  the 
unequalled  safety  record  the  air  traffic  con- 
trol system  of  this  country  now  enjoys." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  28,  1973) 

Air  Controllers  May  Act  To  Protect  Hiring 

Freeze 

(By  Robert  Lindsey  i 

Leaders  of  the  nation's  19.500  air  traffic 
controllers — who  brought  much  of  the  coun- 
try's air  service  to  a  halt  with  slowdowns  in 
1968,  1969,  and  1970 — are  threatening  to 
stage  another  one. 

They  contend  that  a  seven-month  freeze  on 
the  hiring  of  new  controllers  imposed  by  the 
Wlaite  House  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  coupled  with  a  recent  resurgence  in 
airline  traffic.  Is  straining  controller  man- 
power and  Jeopardizing  air  safety. 

"We're  back  to  where  we  were  in  '68  and 
'69 — they've  shut  off  the  pipeline  for  new 
controllers,"  John  Leyden,  president  of  the 
Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Organiza- 
tion, said  in  an  interview  last  week. 

"We're  already  well  below  the  authorized 
manning  at  a  number  of  places,  and  some 
are  dangersously  shorthanded."  he  asserted. 

Officials  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, which  operates  the  nation's  air  traffic 
control  system,  denied  emphatically  that 
there  had  been  any  compromise  with  safety 
in  the  system  or  that  there  was  currently  an 
over-all  shortage  of  controllers. 

SOME   shortages 

However,  they  acknowledged  that  there  was 
a  shortage  of  qualified  controllers  at  some  fa- 
cilities— at  Chicago's  O'Hare  International 
Airport,  for  example — that  had  required  the 
P.A.A,  to  reduce  traffic  "acceptance  rates"  at 
these  points  at  times  in  the  interest  of 
safety. 

Air  traffic  controllers  serve  much  like  traf- 
fic policemen  on  the  ground.  Using  radar  that 
can  penetrate  opaque  skies,  they  direct  pilots 
by  radio  and  help  avert  possible  collisions. 

Some  F.A.A.  officials  acknowledged  that  be- 
cause it  takes  three  years  or  more  to  train 
and  qualify  new  controllers,  a  long  term 
shortage  of  controllers  could  be  developing. 

Bertrand  M.  Harding,  the  agency's  associate 
administrator  for  manpower,  said  in  an  in- 


terview that  his  office  was  making  a  study  of 
manpower  needs.  He  said  that  in  1970  and 
1971  the  agency  hired  more  than  1,000  new 
controllers,  but  a  higher-than-expected  at- 
trition rate  and  slower-thau -expected  phas- 
ing in  of  new  controllers  had  caused  short- 
ages at  some  facilities. 

"NO  crisis  now' 

He  said  that  if  the  study  indicated  there 
was  a  long-term  manpower  problem  aliead. 
"we  may  have  to  pour  on  the  steam"  and  ex- 
pand hiring.  "There  is  no  crisis  by  any 
means. '  he  added. 

Mr.  Leyden  contended  that  there  was  al- 
ready a  "serious  shortage  "  of  manpower  that 
was  getting  worse  as  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's hiring  freeze  continued.  He  said  that 
the  safety  committee  of  the  controllers'  orga- 
nization would  meet  next  month  and  con- 
sider "the  next  step  we  will  take." 

If  a  Job  action  is  agreed  upon,  he  said, 
"it  will  be  a  legal  method.  We'll  go  by  the 
book,"  applying  the  strictest  interpretation 
of  F.A.A.  rules  that,  he  said,  could  severely 
hamper  the  movement  of  planes. 

He  gave  no  indication  of  when  a  protest 
slowdown  might  be  called.  There  is  no  way 
of  knowing  how  many  controllers  might  re- 
spond to  a  call  for  a  slowdown.  Bi\t  observers 
close  to  the  union  noted  that  only  a  handful 
of  controllers  at  key  centers  have  managed 
to  slow  operations  significantly  in  the  past. 
flow  of  15.000  flights  a  day 

Tlie  controllers  work  at  airports  and  20 
radar  control  centers  around  the  country 
where  they  monitor  and  direct  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  15,000  commercial  flights  daily.  "Jour- 
neymen" controllers — those  qualified  to  con- 
trol airplanes  on  their  own — mitially  earn 
$19,700  a  year  at  major  facilities  and  up  to 
$25,613  after  18  years. 

In  1968.  a  group  of  controllers  in  New  York, 
sa^^ing  that  they  were  under  terrible  stres.s 
because  radar  equipment  was  faulty  and 
facilities  were  severely  short  staffed,  con- 
ferred with  F.  Lee  Bailey,  -ihe  Boston  crimi- 
nal lawyer  who  is  also  a  pilot.  He  helped 
them  form  the  Professional  Air  Traffic  Con- 
trollers Organization,  which  staged  a  slow- 
down in  July  and  August  of  that  year  that 
cau.sed  thousands  of  flight  delays  across  the 
country. 

Although  they  won  much  sympatliv  in 
Congress,  little  was  done  to  resolve  their 
grievances.  They  staged  a  brief  slowdown  in 
June,  1969.  In  March  and  April  of  1970,  more 
than  2.000  controllers  simultaneously  claimed 
"sickness"  and,  for  nearly  two  weeks,  they 
all  but  shutdown  air  service  over  much  of 
tlie  nation, 

SPLir   IN    grovps 

The  controllers,  sharply  divided  by  tlie 
tactic,  returned  to  work  under  court  orders. 
Mr.  Bailey  and  several  other  officers  were 
ousted  and  Mr.  Leyden  was  elected  President, 
Scores  of  controllers  who  had  been  leaders 
of  the  group  were  dismissed  by  the  Federal 
agency. 

Since  then,  the  organization  has  kept  a  re- 
latively low  profile,  regained  the  confidence 
of  controllers  disenchanted  by  the  "sickout  " 
and  won  an  election  to  represent  all  con- 
trollers in  collective  bargaining  with  the 
F.A.A. 

Congress,  meanwhile,  passed  legislation 
providing  for  more  than  $l-billion  modern- 
ization of  the  traffic  control  system.  It  also 
approved  an  unusual  bill  that  allows  air 
traffic  controllers  who  are  subject  to  stresses 
of  controlling  high  density  traffic  to  retire  as 
early  as  50  years  old  or  shift  to  a  new  career 
In  Government  service.  Both  bills  became 
law. 

All  but  a  handful  of  the  discharged  con- 
trollers have  been  re-hired,  reflecting  the 
Federal  agency's  attempts  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  dispute. 

Although  the  modernization  program  is 
lagging  behind  schedule,  the  FA  A.  is  replac- 


ing much  of  its  obsolete  radar  gear  and  in- 
stalling computerized  equipment  at  control 
centers  that,  it  says,  should  reduce  stress. 


THE   ENERGY   SHORTAGE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
energy  shortage  confronting  this  Nation 
is  among  the  most  critical  problems  of 
our  time.  In  the  coming  weeks,  we  will 
give  great  efforts  to  develop  a  comjjie- 
hensive  national  eneigy  jjolicy  to  deal 
with  this  issue. 

One  vital  aspect  of  a  national  encrgv 
policy  must  be  a  far-reaching  research 
effort.  In  the  past,  we  have  devoted  too 
few  resources  to  develop  underused  and 
new  sources  of  energy.  We  must  er.- 
courage  extensive  research  into  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  to  meet  mankind  s 
needs  in  the  future.  In  addition,  ve 
must  find  ways  to  increase  the  efficienc  y 
of  the  existing  energy  sources. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  an  editorial  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 31,  1973.  which  called  attention  to 
the  need  for  this  research. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  calling  for  new  di- 
rections in  energy  research  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  all  tho.'-e 
interested  in  this  crucial  problem  of  our 
dwindling  energy  supplies. 

Tiiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Rrcoro, 
as  follows: 

Rf.searcu    for    Power 

The  Federal  Government  can  no  longer 
avoid  the  responsibility,  even  under  the 
tightest  of  budgets,  of  finding  ways  of  gen- 
erating more  energy  to  meet  this  country's 
pressing  needs.  Periodic — and  belated — re- 
laxations of  oil  import  quotas  will  at  most 
tide  a  chilled  nation  over  another  winter. 
The  heart  of  the  energy  problem  must  lie 
addressed  through  a  comprehensive  research 
elfort.  this  should  have  top  priority  in  Pres- 
ident Nixon's  national  energy  policy. 

One  of  the  palliatives  generally  offered 
to  minimize  worries  of  diminishing  energy 
re.sources  is  the  confidence  that  new  technol- 
ogies and  power  sources  will  appear  in  the 
normal  cour.se  ol  human  ingenuity.  This  is 
not  an  empty  or  wildly  optimistic  expecta- 
tion, but  it  will  come  about  only  if  the  search 
lor  these  new  technologies  receives  more  en- 
couragement than  it  lias  up  to  now 

If  energy  research  programs  could  reason- 
ably be  doubled  in  the  coming  few  years.  m\ 
equally  important  move  would  be  to  widen 
the  focus  ol  research.  For  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, ne.irly  85  per  cent  oi  llie  Government  s 
fiuiding  has  gone  into  the  single  pursuit  of 
nuclear  power.  Once  so  promising  m  the  fiist 
enthusiasm  of  the  atomic  era.  nuclear  power 
generation  is  becoming  something  of  a 
inonsicr,  wlih  dangers  to  people  and  the  en- 
vironment so  awe.some  as  to  raise  serious 
doubts  that  this  is  indeed  the  best  energy 
source  of  the  future. 

It  is  not  that  there  is  no  alternative.  There 
are  many.  The  field  of  solar  energy  has  hard- 
ly been  touclied^lt  receives  scarcely  1  per 
cent  of  current  government  research,  and 
much  of  that  through  space  programs  that 
seek  miniaturization  and  other  sophisticated 
conditions  that  are  irrelevant  to  general  co!i- 
sunier  use.  Yet  even  this  small  eflort  lias 
brought  the  individual  solar  heating  and 
cooling  unit  to  the  brink  of  technological  and 
economic  visibility.  Prospects  are  equally 
promising  for  geothermal  energy — the  steam, 
water  and  hot  rock  under  the  earth's  sur- 
face— and  more  sophisticated  uses  of  the  old 
reliable  coal  which  remains  in  such  abun- 
dance 
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Another  urgent  direction  for  research  Is 
the  Improvement  of  efficiency  with  which  ex- 
isting forms  of  energy  are  extracted  and 
transmitted.  Incredible  waste  occurs  daily 
even  as  alarms  are  sounded  abcut  coming 
shortages. 

At  the  MiddJe  Eastern  oil  Selds.  highly  de- 
sirable natural  gas  is  routinely  burned  away 
a.s  a  nuisance  in  the  oil  extraction  process. 
And  It  Is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  afield. 
Under  present  pricing  and  technclogr.  domes- 
tic gas  producers  find  it  worthwhile  to  e.T- 
iract  only  about  50  per  cent  of  reserves  at 
liny  given  source  before  moving  on  to  try 
elsewhere.  In  converting  both  foesU  fuels  and 
nuclear  power  to  electricity,  perhaps  60  per 
rent  of  the  potential  energy  is  wa.sted  as  use- 
less heat;  another  10  per  cent  disappears  in 
the  high  voltage  transmission  lines. 

The  energy  crisis  is  not  an  inexorable  be- 
bemotta  that  no  one  can  do  anything  about. 
Some  steps  Involve  paying  attention  more 
than  money.  But  others  involve  money,  and 
this  Inevitable  cost  will  have  to  be  paid. 

♦ 

SENATOR  ABOUREZK  APPOINT- 
MENT COMMENDED  BY  ARGUS- 
LEADER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
^rly  days  of  this  session  I  have  watched 
he  activities  of  my  new  colleague  from 
south  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk).  with 
jrowing  pride  and  admiration. 

His  maiden  speech  in  the  Senate  was 
I  thoughtful  and  eloquent  discu.ssion  of 
in  issue  which  has  rightly  become  the 
iverriding  concern  of  the  Congress — the 
rrowth  in  executive  power  at  the  expense 
)f  legislative  prerogatives.  I  hope  other 
Senators  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
study  that  address. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  Senator 
Abourezk  has  been  named  chairman  of 
he  Interior  Committee  s  Subcommittee 

I  in  Indian  Affairs.  It  is  an  assignment 
or  which  he  is  fully  qualified  by  knowl- 

( dge.  Interest  and  experience.  His  career 
las  been  marked  by  a  deep  concern  for 

.  American  Indians,  and  by  a  firm  deter- 

iQination  to  defend  their  interests. 
The  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader,  of  our 

liorae  State,  has  commented  favorably 

on  this  appointment  as  well,  and  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  their  editorial 

1  >e  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

1  >as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

i  &  follows : 
Prom  the  S;oux  Falls  Argus-Leader,  Jan.  28, 
19731 

An    OPPORTt-KITT    FOR    ABnCREZK 

The  appointment  of  South  Dakota's  US. 
Sen.  James  Abourezk  as  chairman  of  the 
i  enate  Interior  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Af- 
1  lirs  provides  a  vital  role  and  an  opportunity 
1  :r  the  fre.  hman  senator. 

Perhaps  r.o  other  United  States  senator 
Sa^  had  the  clcse  association  with  American 
Indian  re-ervat!on  life  that  .^boure^k  has. 
lie  grew  up  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation  m 
J  outii  Dakota.  His  father  was  a  pioneer  mer- 
c  hant  at  Minion,  S  D.  Aoourezk  has  kept 
( [OcC  ties  with  Indians  and  the  situation  on 
t  he  reservation  through  the  years. 

The  United  States'  goverr.ment  handling 
'  f  the  Indian  problem  ha";  been  characterized 
ly  more  b'lrea'icrary  than  anything  el.se 
t  hrough  the  long  year=  slr.ce  the  white  man 
^  on  the  West.  Some  policies  have  been  benev- 
r  lent:  some  have  been  poorly  conceived. 
I  one  of  them  ha.s  found  precisely  the  right 
i^.s',ver  for  the  Indian  problem. 

If  there  has  been  one  bright  spot,  Ifs 
fie  fact  that  education  has  helped  the 
;ou'iger    generation    to    bec^>me    a    part    of 


American  life.  The  education  Indians  have 
gained  has  enabled  many  of  them  to  fit  Into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life.  The  sad 
thing  about  this  bright  spol;  Is  that  there 
have  been  far  too  many  Indian  students  who 
become  dropoxits. 

The  so-called  do-rrooders  and  the  anthro- 
pologists have  not  helj>ea  the  Indian  situa- 
tion, with  their  attempts  to  keep  everything 
the  way  it  was  on  the  reservations  in  an 
earlier  day.  It  should  be  recalled  that  Silting 
Bull,  the  great  Sioux  chief  and  medicine  man 
who.  with  others  annihilated  General  Custer 
in  1876  thought  the  Indian  could  survive  on 
the  Plains  as  cattlemen.  But  the  bureaucrats 
of  the  1880s  wanted  his  Hunkpapa  Sioux  who 
were  installed  on  grazing  land  northwest  of 
Mobridge  to  he  farmers. 

In  western  South  Dakota,  a  white  rancher 
usually  does  not  have  room  to  take  care  of 
several  sons  or  several  families  on  a  ranch- 
ing unit.  The  decision  involves  which  son 
will  stay,  and  who  has  to  go  elsewhere  to 
earn  a  living.  Similarly,  there  isn't  enough 
Indian  land  for  all  Indians  to  remain  so  close 
to  the  land  they  love.  No  other  people  than 
South  Dakota's  Sioux  love  the  land  quite  so 
much  as  they  do.  Job  paychecks  at  home  or 
near  the  reservation  would  solve  a  lot  of 
problems. 

Sen.  Henry  Jackson,  D-Wash  ,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  sajd  he 
was  pleased  to  have  a  senator  of  Abourezk's 
qualifications  and  energy  for  the  committee. 
He  said  a  thorough  study  and  overhaul  of 
the  U.S.  government's  relations  toward  In- 
dian people  are  long  overdue. 

In  his  role  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs.  Abourezk  will  be  in 
a  position  to  provide  leadership  and  new 
direction  that  could  help  bring  a  better  day 
for  America's  Iiiclian.s.  This  Is  particularly 
important  to  South  Dakota,  with  its  mere 
than  30.000  Indians  and  seven  reservations. 
Al»urezk's  undcr.s^anding  of  what  the  situa- 
tion is  will  be  helpful.  We  wish  him  well  In 
this  assignment.  It  is  a  great  opportunity  to 
do  something  that  neecLs  doing. 


SCALPING       THE       FIRST      AMEND- 
MENT—PART 5 

'  Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  once  again, 
it  is  time  to  salute  the  ingenuity  of  the 
■White  House's  dauntl&';s  defenders  of 
secrecy  in  government. 

Once  again  it  is  time  to  lament  the 
low  regard  evidenced  by  tliLs  admintstra- 
tion  for  that  freedom — freedom  of  the 
pie.s.s — which  has  always  been  considered 
the  single  most  essential  lubricant  of  a 
free  and  democratic  society. 

Once  again  the  admmistration  has 
seized  an  available  opportimily  to  strike 
a  blow  for  coverup  and  bureaucratic 
maiingering. 

Tiie  administration's  jinti-prpss  cam- 
paign appears  to  be  well  oiled  as  it  moves 
through  advancing  stages  of  repression 
toward  complete  cen.sorship. 

Beginning  with  the  Vice  Pre.^-idenfs 
bulhliig  cf  the  "eu.stcrn  e.'^tabli.^liment 
press."  ihe  administration  decided  to  in- 
timidate broadca.-ters  by  striking  at  their 
pocketbook  \'ulnerability  in  the  jeopardy 
of  licen.se  renewal  procedures. 

Next,  the  administration  moved  to 
place  political  commissars  in  charge  of 
suppressing  criticism  on  public  broad- 
casting by  directly  controlling  the  'non- 
pohtical"  board  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadca-sting. 

Refining  its  techniques  so  as  to  maxi- 
mize every  opportunity  to  rap  its  critics 
knuckles,  the  White  House  then  de- 
scended to  the  mean  and  petty  process 


of  punishing  the  Washington  Post  by 
barring  its  society  editor  from  'White 
Hoase  social  functions  and  by  purging 
loyal  and  capable  administration  figtires, 
such  as  former  Commerce  Secretary 
Petersen,  for  the  sin  of  consorting  with 
known  and  admitted  Washington  news- 
men. 

Now  the  administration  has  achieved 
the  censors  dream;  it  has  found  the 
means  to  strike  at  the  dynasty  of  muck- 
rakers  which  leads  from  Upton  Sinclair 
and  Lincoln  Steffens  through  Drew  Pear- 
son to  the  vigorous  legatees.  Jack  Ander- 
son, and  Les  Wliitten. 

There  are,  of  course,  not  a  few  citizens 
cf  Washington,  D.C.— and  that  includes 
many  among  us — who  would  not  mourn 
if  the  voices  of  Anderson  and  Whitten 
were  silenced.  But  how  many  scandals, 
how  many  text  book  cases  of  mismanage- 
ment, corruption,  and  arrogance  of 
power  would  have  been  tmmasked  if  the 
Washington  press  corp  were  limited  to 
the  receipt  of  handouts  from  agency  PR 
men. 

Whitten  was  arrested  last  Wednesday 
for  receiving  and  processing  documents 
stolen  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Note  that  Mr.  Whitten  was  not 
charged  with  violating  security  regtila- 
tions.  It  is  not  possession  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  documents 
which  constitutes  the  crime,  but  the  vio- 
lation of  the  Gtovemment's  property 
rights  in  the  paper. 

What  an  irony  that  the  administra- 
tion seeks  to  protect  itself  from  criticism 
by  claiming  its  property  rights  in  paper, 
that  single  commodity  which  the  vast 
reaches  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  pro- 
duces in  blizzard  quantities,  blanketing 
the  city  with  thotisands  and  thousands 
of  official  handouts,  reports,  speeches, 
pamphlets  and  releases. 

As  Nicholas  'Von  Hoffman  correctly 
noted  in  the  Washington  Post: 

These  papers  have  no  monetary  value,  their 
only  value  Is  as  evidence  of  improper  or  pos- 
sible illegal  conduct  by  the  government  offi- 
cials who  caused  Les  to  be  arrested." 

Von  Hoffman  observes  that  the  only 
rational  conclusion  to  be  drawTi — 

Is  that  Whitten  was  arrested  to  frighten 
others  out  of  passing  information  over  to 
Jack  Anderson. 

So  the  administration  can  hang  up 
another  scalp  in  the  quest  to  reduce 
the  first  amendment  to  empty  words. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  four 
earlier  statements  I  have  given  on  this 
administration's  dogged  pursuit  of  the 
scalps  of  those  who  honor  the  first 
amendment.  Also  I  submit  the  text  of  the 
Von  Hoffman  article,  as  well. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
[Prom    the    Congressional    Record,    May    21, 

19711 
3<.a;.hng  the  Fwst  Amlndmf.nt — Part  O.me 

Mr.  MOS.S.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  Is 
not  immodest  of  nie  to  observe  that  I  rank 
high  among  those  most  unloved  by  the 
broadca.st  media. 

My  role  In  the  painful  and  abrupt  excision 
of  $200,000,000  In  cigarette  advertlsirg 
revenues,  my  hearing  revelation  that  cereal 
advertising    directed    at    children    produces 
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distorted  perceptions  of  nutritional  value, 
my  questioning  of  the  role  of  advertising 
themes  and  techniques  in  producing  drug 
abuse  and  alienation  among  the  young,  have 
each  served  to  secure  for  me  a  permanent 
place  in  broadcasting's  hall  of  infamy. 

But,  I  was  not,  and  am  not,  impressed  by 
the  broadcasters  plea  for  more  time  to  sell 
cancer,  nor  their  self-righteous  poses  as 
victims  of  discriminatory  regulation,  nor 
their  flag  waving  of  first  amendment  freedom 
to  justify  the  broadcast  peddling  of  a  lethal 
commodity. 

However,  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today  as  an 
unabashed  advocate  of  the  true  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  broadcasting:  The  right  to 
develop,  shape,  and  disseminate  news  and 
public  affairs  programing  free  of  the  yoke 
of  bureaucratic  harassment,  free  of  the 
chilling  threat  of  congressional  overview,  and 
free  of  the  surge  toward  thought  control  by 
an  administration  exhibiting  fear,  suspicion, 
and  disapproval  of  a  free  and  undomesticated 
press. 

This  passion  for  straightjacketing  the  press 
is  by  no  means  a  partisan  virus.  It  appears 
to  afflict  equally,  occupants  of  seats  of  power 
without  regard  to  party.  The  apologists  in  my 
ovm  party  who  sought  to  blame  the  1968 
Chicago  Democratic  Convention  disaster  on 
the  seeing  eye  and  alert  ear  of  the  broadcast 
media  provided  no  gloss  of  honor  to  the  his- 
tory of  respect  for  first  amendment  liberties. 

There  are  certain  fimdamental  verities  that 
ought  to  be  set  straight.  The  first  amendment 
guards  the  integrity  of  a  broadcast  Journalist 
with  precisely  the  same  fierce  Jealously  as  it 
guards  Bill  Buckley,  Nick  Von  Hoffman,  and 
Jack  Anderson. 

But  is  not  the  broadcaster  "s  freedom 
limited  by  the  conditions  of  his  license  to 
titilize  the  public  airways?  Is  not  this  the 
theory  upon  which  the  ban  on  broadcast 
cigarette  advertising  was  grounded? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  is  an  un- 
equivocal no. 

Tlie  marketing  of  a  product — advertising — 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  free  dissemina- 
tion of  social  and  political  discourse  which 
is  the  heart  of  the  first  amendment.  Tlie  ex- 
pert draftsmen  of  the  bill  of  rights  were  not 
preoccupied  with  the  techniques  by  which 
Paul  Revere  sold  copper  ware. 

As  the  distinguished  Chief  Judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, Judge  Bazelon  put  it : 

"P»romotiug  the  sale  of  a  product  is  not 
ordinarily  associated  with  any  of  the  interest 
which  the  First  Amendment  seeks  to  pro- 
tect. As  a  rule,  itiloes  not  affect  tlie  political 
process,  does  not  contribute  to  the  exchange 
of  ideas,  does  not  provide  information  on 
matters  of  public  Importance,  and  is  not. 
except  perhaps  for  the  Ad-men.  a  form  of  in- 
dividual self-expression.  It  is  rather  a  form 
of  merchandising  subject  to  limitation  for 
public  purposes  like  other  business  prac- 
tices." 

But  those  programs  which  are  the  object 
of  administration  and  congressional  ire  fall 
well  within  the  boundaries  of  the  very  forms 
of  speech  which  the  first  amendment  was 
designed  to  guard. 

The  calculated  effort  launched  by  the  Vice 
President  in  Des  Moines  in  November  1969, 
to  inhibit  analysis  and  criticism  of  presiden- 
tial proclamations  struck  right  at  the  core 
of  press  freedom.  Mao  Tse-tung  in  his  coun- 
try can  command  and  enforce  press  silence. 
Spiro  T.  Agnew  in  his  country  cannot. 

And  what  of  the  latest  episode  of  media 
intimidation — the  assault  on  the  CBS  pro- 
gram "The  Selling  of  the  Pentagon."  The 
fairnesa  doctrine  afforded  the  program's 
critics  ample  opportunity  to  rebut  and  coun- 
ter its  message.  But  the  current  administra- 
tioii's  inquisition  into  the  Journalistic  proc- 
ess represents  a  bold  abuse  of  governmental 
power  which  cannot  be  tolerated.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commxmicfttions  Subcommittee,  I 


want  to  commend  its  chairman,  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore  )  for  taking  no  part  in  the  congressional 
vendetta  against  CBS.  its  bitter  reward  for 
elevating  the  sights  of  Journalistic  responsi- 
bility. I  trust  that  the  U.S.  Senate  will  never 
abuse  its  process  in  so  mischievous  an  enter- 
prise. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Hansen)  recently  challenged  network 
reporting  of  the  administration's  Laotian 
adventtire.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
view  a  substantial  .segment  of  the  news  pro- 
graming during  that  period.  To  the  extent 
that  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  perceived 
that  its  reporting  shed  no  beuevoleiU  light 
on  the  administration's  Laotian  operation,  I 
caiuiot  disagree. 

The  networks  reported  that  eight  U.S.  heli- 
copters were  obliterated  in  a  matter  of 
hours — that  was  not  favorable  to  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  networks  reported  that  the  segment  of 
pipe  ostensibly  seized  in  the  current  Laotian 
incursion,  had  in  fact  been  secured  some 
months  previously.  That  did  not  shed  a  fa- 
vorable light  on  the  administration. 

An  interview  with  Vice  President  Ky. 
criticizing  the  tactical  design  of  the  opera- 
tion did  not  reflect  favorably  on  the  adminis- 
tration. Plainly,  the  interests  of  the  admin- 
istration in  avoiding  criticism  would  have 
been  best  served  by  tlie  suppression  of  these 
items,  but  would  the  overriding  interests  of 
a  free  society  have  been  equally  well  served? 

And  would  the  interest  of  a  free  society 
have  been  served  by  a  suppression  or  deletion 
of  the  bitter  and  Impassioned  commentary 
of  Harry  Reasoner  of  ABC?  A  commentary 
which  so  moved  me  that  I  asked  for  tlie 
text: 

"An  embargo — a  modification  of  the  cen- 
sorship which  prevailed  in  World  War  II  and 
Korea — Is  a  legitimate  means  of  proteci- 
ing  American  military  activity  from  ener.iy 
knowledge. 

"But  this  particular  embargo  has  a  smell 
about  it,  a  smell  of  beuig  designed  instead 
to  protect  American  military  activity  from 
Americans. 

"And  in  a  case  where  Alexei  Kosygin.  Jap- 
anese newsmen,  the  daily  Communist  ne\v.->- 
paper  of  Hanoi,  the  Viet  Cong  radio  and 
Senator  George  Aiken — who  is  incapable  of 
being  embargoed — all  seem  to  know  what 
is  going  on,  and  wlien  every  news  service 
and  network  has  capable  reporters  on  the 
scene  In  the  northwest  corner  of  South  Viet- 
nam— in  a  case  like  this  the  situation  has  the 
distinct  odor  of  a  managed  public  rclalioiis 
trick  in  the  guise  of  security.  " 

I  suppose  we  would  all  be  so  mucii  hap- 
pier if  we  did  not  have  to  confront  the 
horror,  the  meaulnglessness.  the  perver- 
sion of  our  principles,  the  death  of  45,000 
young  Americans.  We  would  be  happy,  that 
is,  until  it  was  too  late  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  our  errors  and  alter  our  course  of 
conduct.  Would  the  interest  of  a  free  society 
be  served  by  that? 

Congress  has  no  right  to  subpena  working 
papers  of  a  television  documentary,  no  right 
to  question  nor  to  dictate,  editorial  decision.s. 
It  has  no  right  to  force  the  disclosure  of  new.s 
sources.  If  we  cannot  stand  the  heal  gen- 
erated by  free  press,  then  we  cannot  stand 
the  responsibilities  of  a  free  society. 

The  first  amendment,  battered  and  r.s- 
saulled  throughout  its  history  has  stood  I'S 
well.  Its  message  to  politicians  v.ho  have 
tampered  with  it  remains  cisemially  simple. 
Hands  off. 

[From    the   Congressional    Record.   July    12. 
1971) 
Scalping  the  First  Amend.ment- Part  2 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  President,  the  mental  proc- 
esses of  the  Nixon  administration  must  surely 
be  ranked  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  Western 
civilization.  To  Illustrate.  I  invite  Senators  to 
Join   ine   in   a   tour  of  the   administration's 


logic  in  approaching  the  profound  qtiestloin 
of  the  public's  right  to  know  the  truth  and 
the  role  of  the  media  as  the  condmi  of  truth 
in  a  democracy. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  understand  each 
convolution,  but  one  principle  appears  firmly 
affixed  in  the  White  Hou.se  firmament:  The 
public  is  entitled  to  know  the  truth — but  not 
all  the  truth.  The  public  is  entitled  to  know 
those  truths  which  the  administration  de- 
cides are  good  for  the  public — such  as  secrets 
leaked  by  hij^h  admiiiLstration  off.cials  to 
friendly  columnists.  But  other  secrets,  in- 
cluding those  which  are  secrets  only  becau.se 
public  knowledge  of  the  facts  would  cause 
embarrassment  evidently  are  sealed  off  from 
public  scrutiny,  uiiles.s  of  course  the  em- 
barrassment would  occur  to  someone  the 
administration  would  like  to  embarrass,  in 
any  event,  the  principle  is  clear,  or  is  it? 

Let  me  illustrate:  Broadcasters  may  tell 
truths  about  Vietnam,  the  Pentagon,  migrant 
worker  camps,  ghettos,  the  White  House, 
unle.ss  the  truths  are  embarrassing  to  respec- 
tively, the  President,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, corporate  farmers,  administration 
economists  charfied  with  responsibility  for 
producing  rosy  predictions,  and  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee. 

The  administration  is  very  concerned  that 
newspapers  and  broadcasters  "tell  it  like  it 
is."  The  vice  president.  Herb  Klein.  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  and  other  learned  interpreters  of 
the  First  amendment  msist  that  columnists 
and  news  commentators  are  allergic  to  the 
truth.  As  between  Mrs.  Mitchell  and  Walter 
Cronkite,  I  think  I  know  where  I  would  place 
my  money  if  I  had  to  -select  that  ver.sion 
which  most  closely  approximates  objefiive 
reporting.  But  be  that  as  it  may.  no  one  can 
fault  the  admiiiisiration  for  insisiinp  that 
the  media  tell  it  like  it  is.  at  lea.'-t  that  por- 
tion that  the  administration  would  permit  it 
to  tell.  ; 

Now.  the  Federal  Trade  cTommission  ha.> 
dutifully  heeded  the  White  House  call  for 
more  truth  in  media.  Several  weeks  ago  the 
CommLssion  announced  that  henceforth  ad- 
vertisers will  be  required  to  substantiate  ad- 
vertising claims.  The  Commission  said  in 
etiect  to  national  advertisers: 

"If  you're  going  to  make  claims  about  your 
product,  then  the  public  is  entitled  to  know 
that  your  claims  are  ba-sed  upon  fact    " 

And  heie  is  the  puzzling  part  Instead  of 
welcoming  what  appeared  to  be  a  furtherance 
of  the  adminUiration's  zeal  for  truth,  the 
President's  director  of  communications  in- 
explicably turned  around  and  beat  the  Trade 
Commission  over  the  head: 

"I  decry  this  type  of  operation." 

Mr.  Klein  said: 

"It  is  a  move  against  the  free  pre^s  and 
should  be  oppo.sed  by  both  the  print  and 
broadcast  media  as  a  step  which  can  lead 
in  a  chant;ing  world  to  changing  regulations 
which  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  free 
pres<." 

Well,  what  can  one  say  about  an  admiiiis- 
t  rat  ion  wliicli  will  defend  to  the  death  tlie 
freedom  of  .soapmakers  to  stretch  the  truth 
a  little  bit.  while  professing  so  deep  a  con- 
cern for  irinli  in  broadcasting  and  reporting. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  unfair.  It  iniiy  be  that 
the  Administration  is  perlectlv  consistent  Its 
spokesmen,  after  all.  do  appear  to  stand 
foursquare  for  secrecy,  whether  bureaticrntlc 
or  corporate,  foursquare  against  ihe  public's 
right  to  know  whether  it  be  the  whole  truth 
about  Vietnam  or  the  succharine  siren-song 
of  sweetened  breakfast  cereals. 

I  suppose  in  his  secret  dreams.  Herb  Klein 
contemplates  the  happy  prospects  of  a  quiet 
evening  of  television,  without  any  bother- 
some news  or  public  affairs  programs  on  Viet- 
nam and  the  problems  of  the  cities.  Just  an 
endless,  succession  of  detective  storle.s  and 
family  comedies  Interspersed,  of  course,  with 
lots  and  lots  of  unfounded  commercials. 
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l^om  the  CoNCREssioNAi,  Record,  Mar.  20, 
1972] 
iiPlNC  THE  First  Amendment,  Part  Three: 
Monet  Talks  or  What  s  Fair  Is  Fair" 
_     Moss.   Mr.   President,   why   Is   It   that 
never  a  breach  of  fresh  air  emerges  from 
regulatory  agency  the  White  House  reacts 
~>tinctively  as  IX  it  had  been  assaulted  by 
trnk-bomb? 

why   is   it   that    the   administration's 
apparent   concern   with   protecting    tlie 
t  amendment  lies  in  its  solicitude  for  the 
rs  of  soap  suds? 

e  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  prof- 

a  modest  and,  In  my  judgment,  sound 

.    sal   urging   its  sister  agency,   the  FCC 

proTkle   limited  access   to  the   brocMlcast 

"I,    tor    counter-advertising,     lucludmg 

t.c^e  free  time. 

us  be  clear  about  what  the  FTC  has 

has  not  proposed.  The  nx;  has  not  asiced 

an  "equal  time  '  right  of  consumer  and 

Ironment  groups  to  counter  the  express 

Implicit  claims  of  all  advertising.  It  has 

d  a  limited  responsibility  on  broad- 

to  provide,  for  example,  a  brief  seg- 

of    prime    time    on    occasion,    during 

ich  the  broadcaster  will  provide  access  for 

",  as  well  as  unpaid,  responsible  counter 
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rhe    PTC's   premises   are    hardly   remark- 
le:   Advertisers  pay  $3.6  billion  a  y«ar  to 
1  the  pubUc  what  they  want  us  to  hear 
their  products.  Because  of  its  unique 
n,  both  as  a  publicly  licensed  medium 
communication  and  as  the  nKwt  powerful 
medium  of  communication,  it  has  never  been 
national  policy  to  limit   the   broadcast 
inels  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Ke   have   come    Increasingly   to  recognize 
It    advertisements    are   much    more    than 
ii  iple  adjuncts  to  the  commercial  market- 
l^e.    Television    advertising,    to    succeed, 
""  sell  ideas  as  well  as  products  or  services. 
must  convince  us  of  the  need  for  the 
prfcduct,  of  Its  safety,  of  its  social  utility.  It 
Hist  convince  us  that  consumption  or  use 
the  product  will  not  bring  more  harm  to 
"  society  and  our  environment  than  good. 
they  must  convince  us  in  general  that 
upward  spiral  of  increased  consumption 
res  the  ultimate  good  of  society. 
Jaybe:  maybe  not.  In  any  event  there  is 
Increasing    number   of    careful    and    In- 
-ed   critics   who   are    prepared    to   argue 
generally  and  specifically  that  the  ideas 
exj)llcit   and   implicit   in  many  ads  are  un- 
nd.  unsupported  by  scientific  evidence,  or 
nterbalanced  by  significant  facts,  Includ- 
enormous    hidden    social    and    environ- 
ntal  costs. 

irurlously.  the  FTC  proposal  arises  from 
admirable  sense  of  constitutional  conserv- 
on  the  part  of  the  Trade  Commission, 
an  Klrkpatrick  is  plainly  reluctant  to 
a  course  of  regulatory  cen.sorship  of 
■ertising.  beyoi-id  traditional  areas  of  per- 
ception and  misrepresentation.  The  Com- 
m  could  seek  to  restrain  the  public 
aiitng  of  commercials  vrhlch  contain  claims 
lisputed  scientific  certitude  But  the  Com- 
'on  believes  that  it  Is  far  more  in  keeping 
wilh  our  traditions  of  free  speech,  as  em- 
bo  lied  in  the  first  amendment,  to  enrich  the 
ms  rketplace  of  ideas  by  providing  the  public 
1  li  access  lo  dufferiiig  points  of  view. 
Predictably  the  White  House,  speaiung  for 
monied  constituents,  once  again  pro- 
ded  to  jump  down  the  Commissions 
•cat  Mr  Clay  T.  Whitehead.  Director  of 
Office  of  Tele-communicatious  Pclicy. 
di'.y  attacked  the  FTC's  proposal  as  ir- 
refponsib:e  and  unworkable  aj.d  an  efTort  by 
PTC  to  pa.^s  the  buck  of  efTective  repul.i- 
i  to  th<^  FCC.  The  White  House,  there'jy, 
'c*<l  the  predictable  outcrys  emanating 
fr<  m  advertisers  and  broadcasters. 

Kr.  Whitehead  told  the  Colorado  Brcad- 
ca  iters  Association  that  the  Job  of  eriardinp 
ab  jses  and  exces.«es  cf  fcroadia.'^t  ati'.ertisin^ 
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should  be  left  to  self-regulation  by  broad- 
casters and  advertisers.  One  wonders  Just 
how  far  self-regulation  would  succeed  when 
a  broadcaster  is  faced  with  the  choice  of  an 
irresponsible  paid  ad  for  a  polUUing  widget 
and  a  scientifically  solid  unpaid  counter-ad 
prepared  by  a  public  interest  scientists' 
group,  culling  attention  to  the  dangers  cf 
widget  pollution? 

I  would  think  that  advertisers,  confident 
of  the  value  of  their  products,  would  wel- 
come the  Interest  and  excitement  which 
could  be  generated  by  counter  ativertising. 
We  might  even  generate  a  renai,ssance  of 
competition  for  quality  and  price  and  maybe 
instead  of  imaginary  consximers.  more  often 
than  not  put  to  sleep  by  commercials,  buyers 
may  be  stimulated  to  pay  attention  to  ads. 
Counter  ads  might  bear  such  Intriguing 
openers  as:  "Nice  points  to  watch  for  in 
detergent  ads  "  Or,  "What  do  you  pay  for  in 
a  brand  name?"  Or,  "Is  buffering  worth  a 
plugged  nickel  in  a  headache  remedy?"  Or, 
"Is  there  any  medical  need  for  a  feminine 
hygiene  deodorant?"  Or.  "What,  if  any,  are 
the  differences  between  gasoline  brands?" 
Or.  "Will  sugar  rot  your  teeth?"  Or.  "Will 
reliance  on  headache  powders  and  tension 
relievers  lead  to  indiscriminate  pill-pop- 
ping?" Or,  "The  ecological  costs  oi  whiter 
than  white  wash," 

Who  knows,  despite  the  fears  of  the  White 
House,  the  public  might  become  more  In- 
formed and  alert  to  the  choices  which  citi- 
zens are  going  to  have  to.  make,  if  their 
Fociety  and  their  environment  Is  going  to  be 
presented. 

But  meanwhile  the  White  House  continues 
to  redefine  the  first  amendment.  As  I  read 
Mr.  Whitehead  and  his  colleagues,  the  first 
amendment  now  reads  as  follows; 

"The  public  is  entitled  to  access  only  to 
the  best  opinions  money  can  buy.  Paid  ad- 
vertisements must  not  be  ■cluttered  up" 
with  contrary  facts.  As  for  the  first  amend- 
ment in  television,  soap  suds  spiels  are  vigor- 
ously protected  from  contradiction.  Indeed 
they  are  fully  entitled  to  be  as  free  from  criti- 
cism as  the  utterances  of  the  President," 

What  is  Office  of  Telecommunications  pol- 
icy? Did  the  Congress  create  it?  Does  the 
Constitution  provide  for  it?  Then,  what  is  its 
role?  For  whom  does  it  speak?  Mr,  President, 
these  are  very  disturbing  questions  which 
have  arisen  of  late. 

It  appears  that  although  the  Congress  cre- 
ated the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion to  regulate  the  airwaves,  and  we  gave 
the  President  the  power  to  appoint,  with  ad- 
vice and  consent,  the  Commissioners,  and  to 
set  budgetary  priorities  of  the  agency,  the 
President  has  now  seen  fit  unilaterally  to 
preempt  the  intent  and  will  of  the  Congress. 
I  welcome  the  President's  speaking  out  on 
matters  affecting  the  American  people.  But 
to  Institutionalize  a  "Monday  morning  quar- 
terback" for  a  legislatively  created  independ- 
ent regulatory  agency,  is  to  toll  the  death 
bells  for  all  regulatory  agencies. 

Although  the  Congress,  through  the  Com- 
merce Committee  has  prodded  the  FCC  to 
act  on  cable  television,  for  instance,  the  Of- 
fice of  Telecommunications  Policy  has 
stepped  in  and  preempted  the  FCC.  Now,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  ofl'ered  an 
interesting  and  positive  contribution  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  but 
even  before  as  much  as  an  acknBwledgement 
from  the  FCC.  the  Office  of  Telecommuni- 
cations Policy  has  Issued  its  negative  decree. 
Mr,  President.  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  the  appropriate  time  during  Sen- 
.'ite  consideration  of  the  Executive  budget, 
♦o  preclude  the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the 
;:,«tituilona!i7atlnn  of  White  House  super 
aeencies  which  interfere  with  th«  functions 
of  the  independent  regulatory  agencies. 

Independent  regulatory  agencies  need  in- 
dependence. The  Commissioners  are  ap- 
j>oint«d  by  the  Preslcient,  They  are  approved 
by  the  Senate,  Congress  super-.Lses  the  func- 


tions of  the  agencies  through  oversight 
hearings.  The  Judiciary  reviews  the  decisions 
of  the  Independent  regulatory  agencies  A 
White  House  office  meddling  in  the  affairs  of 
the  independent  regulatory  agencies  is  tan- 
tamount to  the  destruction  of  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances. 

I  From    the    Congression*!   Zieoord.    Oct.    12 
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Mr,  Moss.  Mr.  President,  on  three  previ- 
ous occasions  in  the  last  18  months,  I  have 
risen  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  describe 
the  administration's  penchant  for  media 
cen.sorship.  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to 
describe,  once  again,  another  case  of  the 
Nixon  administration's  disregard  for  our  con- 
stitutional right  of  freedom  of  the  press 

Apparently  NBCs  Cassie  Macliin  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  White  House  In  de- 
scribing her  impressions  after  2  weeks  on 
the  campaign  traU  with  President  Nixon 
White  House  communications  czar  Herb 
Klein  and  has  assistant  made  three  calls  to 
NBC  officials  to  complain  about  the  "fair- 
ness" of  a  broadcast  Miss  Maclcln  made  dur- 
ing the  week  of  September  25. 

Miss  Mackin's  crime?  She  reported  that  the 
President  had  distorte<i  Senator  McGovern's 
stands  on  the  issues  of  defense  spending,  wel- 
fare, and  tax  reform.  For  example,  she  said: 

"Ou  tax  reform,  the  President  says  Mc- 
Goveru  is  calling  for  "confiscation  of  wel- 
fare "  which  is  not  true." 

The  White  House  censor  immediately 
picked  up  the  phone  and  called  NBC  to  pro- 
test. Later,  to  a  Washington  Post  reporter, 
the  Nixon  censors  commented: 

"She,  in  effect,  called  the  President  a  liar. 
We  didn't  ask  that  she  be  fired  or  removed 
from  covering  or  reprimanded.  We  didn*t  ask 
anything.  We  just  wanted  to  register  our 
protest  that  she  was  inaccurate." 

But  according  to  published  reports,  an- 
other administration  satrap  has  stated  that 
a  retraction  was  demanded  by  the  adminis- 
tration  and    was   refused    by   the    network. 

Other  reports  have  indicated  that  Sander 
Vanocur.  who  has  been  sharply  criticized 
by  the  administration  for  his  alleged 
liberal  views,  will  not  hold  his  job  with  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  after  his  con- 
tract expires  in  December.  If  true,  is  this  part 
of  a  scheme  ot  the  Nixon  administration  to 
pack  the  Corporation  fM"  PubUc  Broadcast- 
ing? 

The  administration's  concern  for  the  first 
amendment  apparently  lies  in  its  solicitude 
for  the  sellers  of  soapsuds,  rather  than  the 
maintenance  of  Journalistic  Integrity.  Any 
comments  emanating  from  regulatory  agen- 
cies or  social  critics  concerning  advertising 
results  in  a  predictable  White  House  response 
speaking  for  its  moneyed  constituents.  For 
example,  when  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion proposed  to  its  sister  agency,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  that  it 
provide  limited  access  to  the  broadcast  media 
for  counteradvertising.  Including  paid  and 
^inpaid  time,  Nixon's  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Telecommunications  Policy  readily  attacked 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  its  pro- 
posal. This  is  not  the  first  time  this  Nixon 
office  has  attempted  to  interpret  the  first 
amendment.  Apparently,  the  first  amend- 
ment according  to  the  Nixon  way  of  think- 
inp  reads  something  like  this: 

"The  public  is  entitled  to  access  only  to 
the  best  opinions  money  can  buy.  Paid  ad- 
vertisements must  not  be  cluttered  up  with 
contrary  facts.  Soapsud  spiels  on  television 
are  to  be  protected  vigorously  from  con- 
tradiction. Indeed  they  are  fully  entitled  to 
be  as  free  from  criticism  as  the  utterances 
of  the  President." 

Who  Is  this  censor?  The  Office  of  Tele- 
communications Policy?  DM  the  Congress 
create  it'  Does  the  Constitution  provide  for 
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It?  Then,  what  is  its  role?  For  whom  does  it 

speak?  ^  _, 

The  Congress,  as  we  all  know,  created  a 
Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
regulate  the  airwaves,  »nd  we  gave  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  appoint  the  Commis- 
sioners, with  advice  and  consent.  He  was  au- 
thorized to  set  budgetary  priorities  of  the 
at-ency.  But  the  President  has  now  seen  fit 
unilaterally  to  preempt  the  Intent  and  will 
of  the  Congress. 

It  is  the  right  of  all  Americans,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Journalists  alike,  to  speak  out  on 
matters  affecting  the  American  people.  But 
to  Institutionalize  a  "Monday  morning  quar- 
terback" for  a  legislatively  created  independ- 
ent regulatory  agency,  Is  to  toll  the  death 
bell  for  all  regulatory  agencies. 

Although  the  Congress,  through  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  has  prodded  the  FCC  to 
act  on  cable  television,  for  instance,  the  Of- 
fice of  Telecommunications  Policy  has  pre- 
empted the  FCC.  Although  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  offered  an  interesting  and 
positive  contribution  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  concerning  coun- 
teradvertising, the  Office  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Policy  has  issued  its  negative  decree. 
The  Institutionalization  of  a  Nixon  censor 
meddling  In  the  affairs  of  the  Independent 
regulatory  stgency  is  tantamount  to  the  de- 
struction of  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. 

The  first  amendment  provides  for  the  right 
to  develop,  shape  and  disseminate  news  and 
public  affairs  programing  tree  of  the  yoke  of 
bureaucratic  harassment,  free  of  the  chilling 
threat  of  administration  overview,  and  free 
of  the  surge  toward  thought  control  by  a 
President  exhibiting  fear,  suspicion,  and  dis- 
approval of  a  free  and  undomestlcated  press. 
The  first  amendment  guards  the  Integrity 
of  a  broadcast  journalist  with  precisely  the 
same  fierce  jealousy  as  it  guards  William  F. 
Buckley  and  Nicholas  Von  Hoffman.  Those 
programs  which  are  the  object  of  the  admin- 
istration's Ire  fall  well  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  very  forms  of  speech  which  the  first 
amendment  was  designed  to  guard. 

This  passion  for  straightjacketlng  the  press 
was  part  of  a  calculated  effort  launched  by 
the  Vice  President  In  Des  Moines  In  Novem- 
ber 1969.  In  an  attempt  to  Inhibit  analysis 
and  criticism  of  Presidential  proclamations, 
the  Vice  President  struck  right  at  the  core 
of  press  freedom.  Mao  Tse-tung  in  his  coun- 
try can  command  and  enforce  press  silence. 
Sptro  T.  Agnew  In  this  country  cannot. 

The  current  administration's  Inquisition 
into  the  Journalistic  process  represents  a 
bold  abuse  of  governmental  power  which  can- 
not be  tolerated. 

Plainly  the  interests  of  this  and  other  ad- 
ministrations in  avoiding  criticism  woiUd 
have  been  best  served  by  the  suppression  of 
news  from  Indochina,  but  would  the  over- 
riding Interest  to  a  free  society  have  been 
equally  well  served? 

I  suppose  we  would  all  have  been  much 
happier  if  we  had  not  had  to  confront  the 
horror,  the  meaninglessness  of  the  slaughter, 
the  perversion  of  otar  principles,  the  sadness 
for  the  deaths  of  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans and  young  and  old  Asians.  We  would 
have  been  happy,  that  is,  until  it  was  too 
late  to  comprehend  our  errors  and  to  alter 
our  course  of  conduct.  Would  the  interests 
of  a  free  society  be  served  by  that? 

The  administration  has  no  right  to  sub- 
pena  working  papers  of  television  documen- 
taries, no  right  to  question  nor  to  dictate 
editorial  decisions.  It  has  no  right  to  en- 
force the  disclosure  of  news  sources.  If  we 
cannot  stand  the  heat  generated  by  free 
press,  then  we  cannot  stand  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  free  society. 

The  first  amendment,  battered  and  as- 
saulted throtighout  its  history,  has  stood  up 
well.  Its  message  to  politicians  who  have 
tampered  with  it  remain  essentially  simple. 
Hands  off. 


The  Vice  President,  communicatious  czar 
Herb  Klein  and  other  learned  "interpreters 
of  the  first  amendment"  insist  that  col- 
umnists and  news  commentators  are  allergic 
to  the  truth.  But  Ijetween  the  administration 
and  Walter  Cronkite,  I  know  where  I  would 
place  my  money  if  I  had  to  select  that  ver- 
sion of  a  newsstory  which  most  closely  ap- 
proximates objective  reporting.  This  admin- 
istration stands  four  square  for  secrecy, 
whether  bureaucratic  or  corporate,  and  four 
square  against  the  public's  right  to  know, 
whether  it  be  the  whole  truth  about  Viet- 
nam or  the  secret  plotting  leading  up  to  the 
Watergate  caper.  And  it  stands  four  square 
for  the  political  aspirations  of  a  few  des- 
perate people  clinging  on  to  the  coattails  of 
a  secretive  President. 

Our  forefathers,  196  years  ago,  gave  us 
these  Immortal  words: 

"A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked 
by  every  act  which  may  define  a  Tyrant,  is 
unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people." 

Censorship,  secrecy,  arrogance,  lust  fc* 
power  were  actions  which  they  denounced. 

Safe  Streets,  Safe  Papers 
(By  Nicholas  von  Hoffman) 

A  United  Stetes  senator  is  robbed  and 
gunned  down  in  front  of  his  house.  Such 
an  attack  against  a  member  of  Congress  is  a 
federal  offense  and  therefore  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  FBI.  A  shocked  and  worried 
capital  city  waits  for  L.  Patrick  Gray's  FBI 
hawkshaws  to  make  a  quick,  sensational  ar- 
rest and  throw  these  crooks  In  the  slam. 

The  hours  pass,  and  indeed  a  sensational 
arrest  Is  made,  but  not  of  the  two  men  who 
all  but  murdered  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee.  They  are  as 
free  as  birds,  but  columnist  Jack  Anderson's 
senior  assistant,  Les  'Whitten,  is  arrested 
while  covering  a  story,  handcuffed  and  taken 
off  to  jail, 

Whitten,  whose  only  suspected  crime  up 
to  this  point  may  have  been  translating  Bau- 
delaire Into  English,  was  busted  for  receiving 
stolen  property.  The  property  was  papers 
taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
building  by  a  small  army  of  infuriated  red 
men.  After  200  years  of  betrayal  they'd 
captured  the  government  office  which  au- 
thors their  woes  and  had  made  off  with  evi- 
dence of  their  own  betrayal.  It  was  a  noble 
theft. 

Whitten.  who  Is  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
people  In  the  newrs  business,  had  been  on  the 
story  for  months.  He'd  flown  hither  and  yon 
across  the  country  clandestinely  meeting 
with  Indians  to  examine  these  documents,  A 
number  were  used  as  the  foundation  for 
Jack  Anderson  columns,  demonstrating  yet 
again  how  the  white  man  can  hose  the  red 
man. 

One  of  the  columns  put  the  FBI  in  a  bad 
light  and  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
what  they  did  to  Whitten.  They  had  other 
reasons  to  get  him.  He  and  Anderson  had 
found  out  about  their  wasting  their  time, 
our  money  and  the  country's  dignity  by 
setting  up  hunting  blinds  to  photograph  the 
sex  lives  of  liberal-inclining  Hollywood  stars. 

Of  late  the  FBI  has  also  shown  a  prurient 
interest  in  dirty  movies  and,  according  to 
Whitten,  in  finding  out  whether  or  not  a 
certain  famous  football  player  did  get  a 
woman  pregnant.  Some  eight  or  more  of  them 
were  able,  however,  to  tear  themselves  away 
from  other  people's  sex  lives  long  enough  to 
arrest  Whitten.  They  arrested  him  as  he  was 
helping  an  Indian  leader  carry  several  car- 
tons of  this  stolen  material.  The  Indian  was 
in  a  hurry.  Why?  He  had  an  arpointment 
With  an  FBI  agent. 

The  Indian  was  going  to  return  the  por- 
tion of  the  documents  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion. He'd  done  the  same  thing  before.  Ke 
even  had  the  agent's  name— Dennis  P. 
Hyten — written  on  the  carton  tops,  tut  as 
Whitten  tells  the  story,  when  they  pot  down 


to  the  Jail  and  they'd  mug-shot  him.  he 
asked  them  to  take  a  picture  of  the  cartons 
as  evidence  of  their  intent.  "This  camera 
doesn't  take  pictures  of  tops  of  boxes,"  they 
told  Whitten,  who  rather  wisely  laelleves  that 
that  little  piece  of  evidence  will  never  be 
seen  again. 

Even  if  Les  were  guilty  of  what  they''»e 
trumped  up  against  hlra.  he'd  have  com- 
mitted no  crime.  These  papers  Ixave  no  mone- 
tary vaUie.  Their  only  value  is  as  evidence 
of  improper  or  possibly  illegal  conduct  by 
the  government  officials  who  caused  Les  to 
be  arrested. 

The  case  is  unlike  any  of  the  other  free- 
dom of  the  press  cases  which  have  caused 
so  much  indignation  in  tlie  last  few  years. 
With  the  Pentagon  Papers  the  government 
alleged,  albeit  untruthfully,  that  their  pub- 
lication might  jeopardize  national  defense. 
This  has  nothing  to  do  wiUi  national  defense. 

In  the  case  of  Earl  Caldwell  of  The  New 
York  Times,  the  government  claimed  that  it 
has  a  right  to  force  him  to  reveal  his  con- 
fidential news  sources  and  testify  about  the 
possible  commission  of  a  crime  before  a  fed- 
eral grand  jury.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled 
against  Caldwell.  But  In  I>es  Whitten  s  case, 
if  a  crime  has  been  committed,  the  criminals 
are  corrupt  bureaucrats  in  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  or  angry  FBI  agents  who  want 
Whitten  arrested  to  suppress  evidence  and 
obstruct  justice. 

The  only  other  explanation  that  offers  itj>elf 
is  that  Whitten  was  arred^ed  to  frighten 
others  out  of  passing  information  over  to 
Jack  Anderson.  The  Eagleton  goof  of  last 
summer  aside.  Anderson  and  his  Etaff  have 
had  an  astonishingly  long  run  of  exposing 
every  kind  of  crookedness  and  mendacity  at 
all  the  higher  levels  of  government.  Includ- 
ing the  White  House. 

You  may  say  an  arrest  isn't  that  big  a 
thii^g,  hut  its  a  shaking  and  shocking  expe- 
rience. Merely  being  arrested  is  punishment, 
and  even  if  you  beat  it  you  still  lose  because 
of  the  thousands  of  dollars  of  legal  fees  and 
hours  of  lost  time  the  procedure  costs  you. 

It  doesn't  cost  L.  Patrick  Gray  and  his 
transom  peepers  a  thing.  It's  safe  and  its 
fun  busting  a  law-abiding  guy  like  'Whitten. 
Putting  the  cuffs  on  him  isn't  like  tracking 
down  and  catching  guys  who  put  two  bullets 
m  John  Biennis.  That  takes  a  little  nioxie. 
so  in  the  meanwhile,  if  the  streets  get  more 
and  more  dangerous  and  what  you  read  in 
the  papers  safer  and  safer,  you  know  why. 


U.S.S.  "PARCHE*  LAUNCHED 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  aii  eveiit 
of  more  than  passing  significance  to  all 
thoee  concerned  about  our  Nation's  de- 
fense took  place  on  January  12.  1973,  in 
Pascagoula.  Miss.  On  that  date,  the 
country's  105th  nuclear  submarirc,  the 
U.S.S.  Parche,  was  christened  and 
launched. 

Tlie  Parche,  which  is  designed  primari- 
ly for  antisubmarine  missions,  is  one  of 
tiie  world's  newest  and  most  modern 
ships.  She  was  christened  by  Mrs  Philip 
A.  Beshany,  wife  of  Vice  Admiral  Bc- 
shany.  former  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  for  Submariiie  Warfare,  and 
now  comniander  of  the  UA^  Taiwan  De- 
fense Command,  Their  danchter.  Mrs, 
Natalie  B.  Braniff.  ser\'ed  as  matron  of 
honor. 

My  distiiiguished  colleague  from  Neva- 
da 'Mr.  BiBi.E>  delivered  the  principal 
address  at  that  ceremony-.  His  comments 
wei-e  boUi  meaningful  and  inspiring.  As 
a  member  of  the  Defense  Appropriauons 
S'Jbcommittee  and  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
Senator  Bible  is  recogniyed  a.«  a  leading 
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authority  in  the  fields  of  nuclear  energy 
and  national  defense. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  his  remarks 
will  be  of  interest  to  other  Members  of 
the  Senate.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Allen  Bible 
It  is  a  high  privilege  to  take  part  in  today's 
launching  of  the  tJ.S.S.  Parc'ie,  the  nations 
105th  nuclear  suboiarine.  This  event  marks 
the  112th  time  a  United  States  nuclear  naval 
vessel  has  gone  down  the  ways. 

For  this  reason,  I  believe  it  is  particularly 
appropriate,  at  this  time,  to  recognize  the  dy- 
namic leadership  which  Vice  Admiral  Hyman 
Rickover  has  given  to  our  nuclear  program. 
One  may  not  always  agree  with  "Rick"  but 
one  always  knows  he's  there,  pushing  with 
all  his  boundless  energies  lor  a  modern  nu- 
clear fleet. 

I  know  this  is  a  time  of  great  pride  for  the 
people  who  have  played  a  role  in  building  this 
remarkable  vessel  and  a  time  of  tremendous 
excitement  and  anticipation  for  those  who 
will  serve  on  her. 

Similar  feelings  muat  have  been  felt  as 
the  first  Parche  was  launched  at  Portsmouth 
Navy  Yard  In  New  Hampshire  30  years  ago. 
Launched  in  1943,  the  first  Parche  con- 
ducted six  wartime  patrols,  sinking  or  dam- 
aging over  30,000  tons  of  enemy  vessels  on 
her  first    voyage. 

By  the  wars  end.  that  gallant  ship  had 
earned  five  battle  stars  and  two  Presidential 
unit  citations.  And  her  crew  had  amassed  28 
medals  for  bravery  including  one  medal  of 
honor,  three  navy  crosses,  eight  silver  stars. 
one  legion  of  merit  and  fifteen  bronze  stars. 
After  the  war,  the  Paretic  was  assigned  to 
"operation  crossroads'  as  a  target  ship  for 
the  atomic  bomb  tests  at  Bikini. 

Arriving  at  Bikini  Lagoon  on  the  first  of 
July.  1946,  she  survived  both  the  air  and 
underwater  blasts  with  virtually  no  damage. 
After  d^ontamlnatlon,  she  was  assigned  to 
Naval  Reserve  Training  duty  on  the  West 
Coast  for  23  years.  In  1969.  she  was  stricken 
from  the  rolls.  And  today,  her  conning  tower 
has  been  established  as  a  memorial  in  Pearl 
Harbor. 

The  epic  achievements  of  the  first  Parche 
have  set  a  high  standard  for  her  modern 
namesake,  but  I  am  confident  she  will  be 
more  than  equal  to  the  challenge. 

As  we  launch  the  Parche.  we  proudly  re- 
affirm a  basic  tenet  of  American  policy.  The 
purpose  of  this  new  ship  and  Indeed,  the 
purpose  of  our  armed  forces,  is  to  Insure 
peace,  not  to  Jeopardize  It;  to  deter  conflict, 
not  to  provoke  it. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  learned 
firsthand  one  of  history's  most  important 
lessons — no  nation,  no  matter  how  powerful 
or  how  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  Its 
cause,  can  successfully  play  policeman  for 
the  entire  world. 

For  too  many  years.  American  servicemen 
iiave  been  dying  m  another  peoples'  conflict. 
Today  there  Is  no  greater  national  need  than 
the  immediate  termination  of  our  Involve- 
ment In  the  Vietnam  war.  I  share  the  hope  of 
»11  our  people  that  the  President  will  be  able 
:o  reach  a  negotiated  settlement  in  the  Paris 
lalks. 

However,  the  Congress  also  has  a  heavy 
)bligatton  to  see  to  It  that  the  national  ob- 
ectlve  to  disengage  our  forces  is  achieved. 
:  do  not  know  If  there  is  a  legislative  route 
;o  ending  thl*  tragic  conflict.  I  onlv  know  we 
nust  try  again  to  find  one. 

It  18  true  that  the  President  can  end  our 

tartlclpatlon  In  Vietnam  and  bring  about  the 

I  omplete  withdrawal  of  our  forces  with  a 

I  troke  of  the  pen.  It  U  equally  true  that  the 

I  "ongress  cannot  do  so.  Nevertheless.  Congress 


can  and  must  act  if  the  talks  in  Paris  drag 
on.  We  are  supplying  the  funds.  We  are  sup- 
plying the  men  and  equipment. 

Hopefully,  working  together,  the  Congre.s,s 
and  the  President  will  be  able  to  bring  an 
end  to  this  war  and  secure  the  immediate  re- 
turn of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in 
action. 

But  once  the  tragedy  of  Vietnam  Is  behind 
U.S.  as  it  surely  will  be.  we  cannot  let  its 
shadow  blind  us  from  our  responsibility  to 
our  own  security.  We  must  not  let  oxir  re- 
luctance to  fight  another  nations  war  weaken 
our  resolve  to  defend  ourselves.  President 
Eisenhower  once  wisely  noted  that  "until  war 
is  eliminated  from  international  relations. 
unpreparedness  for  it  is  well  nigh  as  criminal 
as  war  itself." 

As  we  approach  the  20th  aiuiiversarv  of 
nuclear  sea  power,  one  of  our  major  defense 
problems  is  that  too  many  of  our  ships  have 
reached  the  point  of  obsolescence. 

At  the  present  time.  68  of  our  596  ships  are 
of  World  War  II  vintage.  And  an  additional 
115  were  built  immediately  after  that  con- 
flict. It  has  always  been  a  naval  truism  that 
successful  maritime  operations  have  never 
been  achieved  with  the  last  war's  ships. 

As  the  American  Navy  is  faced  with  the 
challenges  of  an  aged  fleet  and  the  reduced 
buying  power  of  the  dollar,  the  Soviet  Navy 
is  embarked  on  a  vigorous  and  accelerated 
program  to  e.xpand  its  global  seapower  capa- 
bilities. 

We  have  seen,  for  too  many  vears  now. 
dramatic  evidence  of  the  rapid  rate  of  the 
growth  of  Soviet  seapower. 

In  1965,  the  Russians  had  25  nuclear  sub- 
marines compared  to  our  50.  Bv  1970,  the 
count  for  Russia  had  increased  to  47.  as  com- 
pared to  our  90.  Today,  only  three  years  later, 
the  Soviet  Navy  has  106  In  comparison  to 
our  99  operational  nuclear  submarines. 

Just  two  years  ago,  we  thought  that  the 
Soviets  might  match  us  by  1975.  The  cold 
hard  fact  is  that  they  caught  up  and  passed 
us  last  year. 

Against  this  background  the  launching  of 
the  Parche  maiks  a  significant  step  forward 
in  our  effort  to  modernize  the  Navy.  In  the 
days  ahead,  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to 
develop  and  expand  our  nuclear  fleet.  I,  for 
one.  am  convinced  that  a  nuclear  Navy,  both 
surface  ships  and  submarines,  offers  our 
country  one  of  Its  strongest  deterrents  to 
another  world  war. 

Today  as  we  launch  this  new  submarine, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
preparing  to  resume  the  SALT  talks.  It  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  these  negotiations  will 
produce  a  workable  agreement  which  will  re- 
duce our  requirements  for  strategic  weapons 
so  that  we  can  turn  our  attention  and  re- 
sources to  problems  here  at  home. 

But  until  then  we  cannot  evade  the  reali- 
ties of  the  challenges  to  our  national  security. 
However  great  our  hopes  for  the  final  suc- 
cess of  the  SALT  talks,  we  must,  as  a  matter 
of  prudence,  face  the  realities  of  the  threats 
to  our  security  as  they  exist  today  and  as 
they  are  projected  for  the  future. 

It  is  this  same  sense  of  prudence  that  dic- 
tates our  presence  here  today.  Quite  simply, 
we  are  here  because  we  are  determined  to 
keep  America  strong  and  free. 

The  ship  we  launch  today  differs  greatlv 
from  her  namesake  of  World  War  II.  Enor- 
mous range,  high  speed,  far-reaching  sonar, 
advanced  weapon  systems  .  .  .  make  her  a 
more  versatile  and  efficient  submarine.  Those 
assets  are  necessary  because  she  sails  into  a 
far  more  complex  world  than  her  predecessor. 
The  new  Parche  will  soon  Join  her  sisters 
In  the  silent  service.  She  is  one  of  the  finest 
products  of  the  shipbuilding  art — a  ship  of 
which  tlie  work  force  of  lugalls  Shipbuilding 
sliould  be  justifiably  proud. 

But  despite  the  brilliant  design  and  engi- 
neering, and  the  painstaking  "labor  which 
went  into  her,  she  wUl  onlv  be  as  effective 
as  the  men  who  man  her. 
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Theirs  is  an  enormous  responsibility  re- 
quiring unusual  Intelligence,  physical  fitness 
stability  and  sound  Judgment. 

To  Conmiander  Richard  N.  Charles  the 
prospective  commanding  officer,  and  to  Lt 
Commander  Charles  MacVean.  the  executive 
Office,  and  to  all  the  officers  and  crewmen  of 
the  Parche.  I  congratulate  you  on  vour  new 
assignment. 

I  am  certain  that  your  dedication  and  pro- 
fessionalism will  serve  this  nation  well  as 
you  assume  the  great  responsibilities  of  safe- 
guarding our  freedoms. 

Good  luck  and  God  speed. 


BANK  OF  TOKYO  OF  CALIFORNIA 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  be- 
cause of  my  personal  knowledge  of  the 
significant  role  of  the  Bank  of  Tokyo 
of  California  in  contributing  to  the  un- 
precedented industrial  and  commercial 
development  that  has  made  my  State 
first  in  the  Nation,  to  the  remarkable  re- 
habilitation of  the  Japanese  American 
communities,  and  to  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  our  foreign  commerce,  espe- 
cially with  Japan,  may  I  take  this  op- 
portumty  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congi-ess  to  the  20th 
anniversary  of  this  major  financial  in- 
stitution, which  is  being  commemorated 
later  this  week  by  civic  luncheons  in  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles, 

The  Bank  of  Tokyo  of  California  is 
miique  in  that  It  is  both  a  domestic  com- 
mercial bank  serving  the  needs  of  all 
Californians  and,  an  international  fi- 
nancial institution  actively  engaged  in 
the  promotion  of  California's  world 
trade. 

The  Bank  of  Tokyo  of  California  is  a 
State-chartered  aflSliate  of  the  Bank  of 
Tokyo,  Ltd.,  which  is  one  of  the  world's 
leading  international  banks  and  Japan's 
sole  specialized  foreign  exchange  bank 
The  parent  bank,  with  assets  of  more 
than  $13  billion,  maintains  offices  in 
Washington,  D.C..  New  York  City,  and 
Chicago  among  its  140  offices  throughout 
the  world. 

The  California  organization  was  es- 
tabUshed  in  1953  through  the  efforts 
of  leading  California  citizens  who  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  specialized  assist- 
ance if  members  of  the  American  Jap- 
anese communities  were  to  reestablish 
their  homes  and  businesses  after  their 
wartime  dislocations.  As  the  first  such 
bank  in  the  postwar  period,  it  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  the  reconstruction 
effort.  Indeed,  we  have  only  to  observe 
the  strong  economic,  political,  cultural 
and  civic  leadership  emerging  from  these 
communities  in  California  to  appreciate 
the  foresight  of  California  authorities 
and  the  bank's  organizers  in  providing  a 
solid  economic  base  for  the  progress  of 
the  past  two  decades. 

As  the  bank's  efforts  to  help  Japanese 
Americans  became  more  widespread,  a.s 
might  be  expected  its  branches  began 
more  and  more  to  serve  the  larger  com- 
munity. From  its  first  two  small  offices 
m  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  20 
years  ago,  it  now  has  16  modem  branches 
with  a  17th  to  open  in  Oakland  next 
month.  Its  branches  are  in  every  section 
of  the  State,  though — of  course — in  areas 
of  Japanese  American  population  con- 
centration.  It   does   have   one   branch, 
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however,  that  is  overseas — in  Nassau — to 
facilitate  foreign  transactions. 

From  a  million  dollar  organization  in 
1953,  it  has  grown  into  a  statewide  net- 
,  work  with  assets  of  more  than  $720  mil- 
lion and  is  thus  the  largest  foreign- 
'  affiliated  bank  in  California.  Once,  al- 
most all  of  its  clients  were  of  Japanese 
ancestry.  Today,  more  than  50  percent 
of  its  depositors  are  of  non-Japanese 
origin.  And,  of  the  more  than  560  em- 
ployees, only  35  are  from  Japan.  All  the 
rest  are  California  residents,  of  all  na- 
tionalities and  creeds. 

The  bank's  second  prime  objective 
when  established  was  to  assist  in  the  re- 
building of  the  rich  two-way  trade  be- 
tween California  and  Japan  that  had 
flourished  before  the  war.  The  Bank  of 
Tokyo's  predecessor,  the  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank,  had  actively  served  Cali- 
fornia and  foreign  traders  since  the 
1880's.  and  the  present  California  bank 
continues  that  operation. 

Since  California  is  the  continental 
mainland's  gateway  to  Japan  and  the 
Far  East,  the  Bank  of  Tokyo  has  had  a 
major  part  in  the  postwar  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Pacific  region.  Today, 
Japan  is  our  biggest  foreign  buj-er  of 
agricultural  products  and  second  only 
to  neighboring  Canada  in  total  trade. 
Two-way  United  States-Japan  tiade  last 
year— 1972 — was  about  $9  billion,  with 
almost  half  of  that  passing  through  the 
California  ports  of  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco. 

Last  year,  California  alone  accounted 
for  about  half  a  billion  dollars  worth  in 
exports  to  Japan. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  concerned  with 
the  tremendous  imbalance  in  our  trade 
with  Japan  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
meaningful  measures  will  be  taken  soon 
to  reduce  that  imbalance  into  more  man- 
ageable proportions,  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Japan  agreed  last  December  in 
Honolulu. 

Perhaps  the  Bank  of  Tokyo  can  pro- 
vide some  of  the  needed  leadership  in 
this  regard. 

In  any  case,  under  the  active  leader- 
ship of  its  president,  Masao  Tsuyama, 
a  veteran  of  more  than  32  years  of  world 
banking  experience,  the  Bank  of  Tokyo 
of  California  not  only  finances  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  the  trade  between  the 
two  Pacific  allies,  but  aLso  provides  coun- 
seling and  other  services  to  those  who 
would  place  their  confidence  in  Califor- 
nia and  the  United  States  in  her  eco- 
nomic future,  and  this  includes  Japanese 
comi^anies.  The  bank's  management 
strongly  believes  tliat  international  in- 
vestment and  the  cooperation  it  gen- 
erates will  play  a  leading  role  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  great  Pacific  Ba,sin 
where  more  than  half  of  the  world  reside. 
The  bank  believes  that  the  peace  and 
the  prosperity  of  tlie  Pacific  depend  on 
the  continued  expansion  of  trade  and 
investment  opportunities  and  of  coop- 
erative efforts  in  political,  commercial, 
educational,  ctiltural,  .social,  and  other 
activities  that  are  so  meaningful  in  mod- 
ern society. 

The  Bank  of  Tokyo  of  California.  a.side 
from  the  contributions  it  makes  to  the 
strength  of  our  Japanese  American  citi- 
zen.s,  the  California  economy  in  general, 


and  our  Nation's  world  trade,  is  also 
committed  to  sharing  its  colorful  herit- 
age with  the  many  communities  it  serves. 
Through  charitable  contributions  to 
whorthwhile  events  and  activities,  spon- 
sorship of  traditional  Japanese  cul- 
tural activities,  and  exhibitions  of  clas.>~ic 
Japanese  arts,  the  organization  has 
demonstrated  its  civic-mindedness  and 
its  desire  to  be  a  part  of  the  locality. 
State,  and  Nation  it  serves  so  well,  while 
also  promoting  an  appreciation  in  Cali- 
fornia especially  of  the  culture  of  an- 
other comitiy. 

On  tliis  20th  anniversary  of  tlie  found- 
ing of  the  Bank  of  Tokyo  of  Cahfornia, 
I  know  that  Members  of  Congress  will 
join  me  in  wishing  this  institution  con- 
tinued growth  and  service  to  the  people 
and  industry  of  the  State  and  Nation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  M.   BALL 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  like 
many  Americans,  I  was  deeply  disturbed 
by  President  Nixon's  decision  to  accept 
Commissioner  Robert  M.  Ball's  pro  forma 
resignation. 

The  action  is  particularly  disconcert- 
ing, t)ecause  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration is  now  faced  with  perhaps  its 
most  challenging  and  comphcated  mis- 
sion: preparing  for  the  administration 
of  the  landmark  supplemental  .security 
income  program  and  implementing  the 
major  reforms  in  H.R.  1. 

The  importance  of  this  task  cannot  be 
understated.  It  cries  out  for  administra- 
tive competence,  social  ingenuity  of  tlie 
highest  order,  and  outstanding  leader- 
ship qualities. 

Bob  Ball  possesses  these  traits  in  abun- 
dant quantities.  I  can  only  hope  that  hLs 
successor — who  ever  he  may  be — win 
bring  to  this  important  office  the  same 
skill,  dedication,  and  degree  of  commit- 
ment which  characterize  Bob  Bail. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  is  one  of  the  most  em- 
ciently  administered— if  not  the  most 
efficient — of  all  governmental  agencies. 
There  are,  to  be  sirre,  some  problems  on 
occasions.  But  on  tlie  whole,  the  opera- 
tion has  been  administered  smooUily 
and  effectively — in  large  part  because  of 
Bob  Ball's  skillful  leadership  and  direc- 
tion. 

Each  month  this  agency  is  responsible 
for  assuring  that  social  security  checks 
are  sent  to  over  28  million  beneficiaries. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  older  Ameii- 
cans,  social  security  consiit  utes  their  eco- 
nomic mainstay.  Almost  two- thirds  of 
retired  workers  and  one-half  of  aged  cou- 
ples depend  upon  social  security  for  more 
than  50  percent  of  their  income. 

Equally  important,  social  secinity  also 
helps  to  keep  more  than  12  milijon  per- 
sons out  of  poverty.  Without  these  bene- 
fits, milhons  of  individuals  would  be 
forced  onto  the  welfare  rolls.  Others 
would  be  required  to  depend  ui>on  rela- 
tives, many  of  v.hom  would  be  finan- 
cially hard-prcsicd  to  provide  economic 
assistance.  And  without  these  payments, 
the  great  majority  of  social  security 
bcneficiajies  would  not  even  acliieve  a 
moderate  standard  of  liring. 

Bob  Ball  has  served  the  social  security 
system  with  distinction  since  he  first  be- 
gan his  remarkable  career  as  a  grade 


3  on  a  $1,620  year  job  as  a  field 
representative  in  1939.  He  worked  himself 
up  quickly  through  the  ranks,  becoming 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Old 
Age  and  Suivivors  Insurance  in  1952. 
And  m  1962  he  became  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security.  He  has  l)een  a  superb 
public  servant  and  has  received  nu- 
meroas  awards  including : 

The      HEW      Di.sttnguished      Service 
A\\;ard  in  1954: 

The  National  C;vil  Service  Leagues 
Career  Service  Aw  aid  in  1958: 

The  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Aw  aid 
in  1961:  and 
The  Arthur  J.  Alimeyer  Award  in  19b8. 
He  will  truly  be  missed,  and  I  can 
only  wish  him  well  in  his  new  endeavors. 
But.  I  also  hope  that  he  wnll  continue  to 
share  his  wisdom  and  perceptive  coun- 
sel with  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees wlien  social  security  and  other 
related  income  miiintenance  issues  are 
considered. 

Several  recent  new  spaper  articles  have 
paid  special  tribute  to  the  outstandinn 
qualities  of  Commissioner  Robert  Ball. 
Mr.  President,  I  commend  tliese 
articles  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  miani- 
mous  consent  that  they  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IFrom    the    Federal    Times.    Jan.    24.    1973] 
Robust  Bai  l  Lea\tnc  Sociax.  SLCcurrT 
Post 
Washington  —The    White   House   has    ac- 
cepted   the    resignation    of    Robert    M.    Ball, 
commissioner  of  Social  Security. 

Ball,  who  presided  for  more  than  a  decade 
over  the  ever  expanding  activities  of  SSA, 
wished  to  stay  on.  But  his  pro  forma  resigna- 
tion, submitted  to  President  Nixon  along 
v.ith  those  of  all  other  political  appointees, 
was  accepted. 

In  a  letter  to  SSA  employes  Ball  said  that 
though  he  persor.aHy  longed  to  be  freed  from 
ti-.e  'pressures  of  a  highly  demanding  admin- 
istrative job  ...  I  would  have  felt  obllguted 
to  .stay  on  to  help  Implement  the  ImrKjrtant 
new  legislation  contained  in  H  R.  1  had  the 
President  felt  that  it  vi-as  of  crucial  Impor- 
tance that  I  do  so.  " 

Ball  revealed  to  SS.\  employes  that  despite 
tlie  administra-ions  drive  to  reduce  federal 
cmplovnnei't,  "we  have  approval  for  the  in- 
creased staffing  necessary  to  put  the  new 
legislation  Into  cfTeci  so  that  your  efforts 
can  move  forward  at  full  speed" 

He  noted  that  it  was  "partJcularly  diffi- 
cult" for  him  to  leave  at  this  time  "and  not 
be  part  oi  these  efTon?:." 

His  letter  to  Nixon  contained  a  Eimllar 
ob.servation.  Saying  that  even  though  his 
personal  preference  was  to  leave  SS.'K.  "I  have 
refrained  from  doing  so  only  becau.se  of  my 
concern  for  the  program  and  the  social  seru- 
rity  ortrani.'aiicin  during  the  coming  period 
of  great  cliallente  and  difficulty  arising  from 
the  need  to  iniplf-ment  the  major  new  legis- 
lation contained  in  H  R   i." 

T^e  recently  enacted  welfr.re  reform 
amendments  will  fedc.-a'ize  certain  state 
welfare  proeram!:.  change  eligibility  stand- 
nTd^.  and  draw  thocsands  of  additional  em- 
plo>es  Into  S?:A.  mostly  at  the  district  and 
field  levels. 

Numerous  SSA  employes  have  expressed 
di.epieasure  at  Nixon's  action  because  they 
ref-arded  58-yoar-o2d  Ball  as  an  able  and  Just 
administrator. 

Many  congressmen.  Including  Rep.  Daniel 
J.  Flood,  D-Pa  ,  are  reportedly  uuh^py  at 
Ball's  ouster.  Flood  Is  ch.-iinr.an  cf  KEW's 
rippropri.iiiona  committee. 
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A  Capitol  Hin  source  said:  'It  was  unlikely 
that  the  Nlzon  administration  would  retain 
Ball.  You've  got  to  remember  that  Ball  was 
an  old-line.  Independent-minded  admin- 
istrator, not  the  type  that  could  be  a  yes- 
man  to  anyone,  or  be  controlled  by  the  White 
House.  The  Nixon  game  plan  Is  to  appoint 
bureaucrats  who  can  be  directlv  controlled 
by  the  White  House." 

Ball  also  was  highly  regarded  by  senior 
citizen  organizations  across  the  nation.  A 
spokesman  for  the  National  Council  for 
Senior  Citizens  said  it  was  -unfortunfte" 
Ball  was  leaving.  The  spokesman  said  Ball 
administered  a  complicated  program  with 
great  devotion  and  was  or.e  of  our  most  out- 
:>iaiiding  public  servants  " 

An  SSA  spokesman  said  Bnll  plans  to  work 
privately  on  development  of  long-range  poli- 
cy in  health  insurance,  welfare,  social  secu- 
ity.  and  the  organization  of  tjovernment  for 
dealing  with  social  programs, 

A  federal  career  employe.  Ball  started  in 
the  ranks  as  a  field  assistant  in  a  social 
security  district  office  in  Ne.v  Jersey  in  1939 
at  a  salary  of  $1,620  a  year.  He  devoted  his 
entire  career  to  social  insurance. 

Before  President  Kennedy  appointed 
liim  SSA  commissioner.  11  years  ago.  Ball 
served  as  deputy  director  of  the  former  Bu- 
reau of  Old  Age  Insurance. 

He  is  a  recipient  of  the  Rockefeller  Public 
Service  Award  "for  distinguished  service  in 
the  field  of  administration,"  and  the  Na- 
tional Civil  Service  League  Award  citing 
nim  as  a  top  authority  on  social  security  and 
ilso  for  "his  notable  ability  to  lead  and  in- 
spire those  who  work  with  him." 

During  1947  and  1948.  Ball  was  staff  di- 
■ector  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security  to  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance.  In  1952,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
;he  National  Planning  Association,  he  wTote 
:he  study.  "Pensions  in  the  United  States." 
^■hich  was  published  by  the  Joint  Committee 
>n  the  Economic  Report  of  the  Congress  in 
1953. 

Born  in  1914.  Ball  received  his  MA.  in 
economics  in  1936  from  Weslevan  Univer- 
iity. 

From  the  Port  Arthur  New.^.  Jan.  15.  1973) 

Was  Ball  Dismiss,\l  Mistake? 

President  Nixon's  dismissal  of  Robert  M. 

3all  as  commissioner  of  Social  Security  raises 

ome  serious  questions  about  ho*-  to  achieve 

md   maintain   skillful   management    in   the 

!  ;overnment  bureaucracy 

Since  the  agency  has  always  been  deemed 

o   be   off-limits   politically,  "it    would   be   a 

iiad   slip   if  the   President    were   to  name   a 

I  ucces^or  whose  experience  suggested  he  was 

]  ess  a  qualified  social  insurance  expert  and 

iiore  an  out-and-out  political  appointee. 

But,  actually,  that  is  the  shallow,  obvious 
i-spect  of  the  matter.  ea.sy  to  judge.  There  is 
ii  deeper  issue. 

Ball   has   headed   the  Social  Security  Ad- 

ninistration    for    nearly    11    years,    and    for 

lOLighly  an  equal  time  before  that  he  was 

I  leputy    commissioner    of    SSAs    predecessor 

gency.  His  entire  working  career  falls  within 

the  social  insurance  realm. 

Docs  this  kind  of  service  make  a  man  go 
ale  and  leave  him  empty  of  new  ideas? 
ahere  is  a  school  of  thought  that  would 
:  ay  yes.  automatically.  The  proponents  of 
ihl.-i  view  contend  that  turnover  at  the  top 
1  ?vel  should  occur  fairly  frequently.  The  ar- 
i  ument  can  be  guessed.  Change  assures  reg- 
'  liar  infusion  of  fresh  ideas,  new  energies. 
:  lexibility.  Men  of  long  tenure,  it  is  sug- 
^sted.  cannot  fill  this  need 

Yet  there  is  a  strong  coiuuerargument  put 
1  5rth  steadUy  in  the  field  of  public  affairs. 
1  ts  core  Is  that  there  are  always  men  with 
1  great  capacity  for  self-renewal,  continuing 
(  rowth  and  adaptability  to  altered  circum- 
;tance3  and  problems    Such  men  not  only 
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can  meet  new  challenges,  but  liave  a  way 
of  searching  them  out. 

Does  Robert  Ball  deserve  such  an  accolade 
a.=  this?  There  are  a  good  many  men  in  the 
US.  Congress  and  many  practiced  observers 
of  public  service  performance  who  believe 
he  does. 

He  has  orcoided  over  Social  Securitv  dur- 
ing Us  transformation  from  an  agency  of 
modest  scale  to  one  of  enormous  size  and  in- 
cre;»d!iig  complexity,  and  seeii  it  hailed  as  the 
best  of  bureaticracy.  In  1965,  he  laid  over 
it  the  huge  framework  of  the  Medicare  pro- 
grian.  a  ia.sk  reasonably  pictured  as  one  of 
the  greatest  peacetime  administrative  assign- 
meats  in  history.  He  is  a  tireless  innovator 
who  knov.s  his  field  as  he  knows  the  lines  in 
hi.'^  hands. 

la  1972.  Coagres,';  handed  SSA  new  chal- 
lenge, for  1973  and  1974,  Everything  in  the 
record  suggests  Ball  was  the  man  above  all 
to  meet  them.  His  expertise  is  unmatched, 
and  at  58  his  powers  and  talents  seem  un- 
dimraed.  He  is  a  public  servant  of  genuine 
distinction.  In  ca-,ting  him  out.  President 
Nixon  ha--  made  a  gross  error  in  judgment, 

IFroot  the  Scranton  Times,  Jan,    13.   1973 1 

NrxoN  Mistaken  In  Firing  Ball 

(By  Bruce  Biossat) 

Wasiiincton, — President  Nixon's  dismissal 
of  Robert  M,  Ball  as  commissioner  of  So- 
cial Security  raises  some  serious  questions 
about  liow  to  achieve  and  maintain  skUI- 
ftil  management  in  the  government  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Since  the  agency  has  always  been  deemed 
to  be  off-limits  politically,  it  would  be  a  bad 
slip  if  tlie  President  were  i.o  name  a  suc- 
cesbor  whose  experience  suggested  he  was 
less  a  qualified  social  insurance  expert  and 
more  an  out-and-out  political  appointee. 

But,  actually,  that  is  the  shallow,  ob- 
viotLS  aspect  of  the  matter,  easy  to  Judge, 
Tliere  is  a  deeper  issue. 

Ball  ha.s  headed  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration for  nearly  11  years,  and  for 
roughly  an  equal  time  before  that  he  was 
deputy  commissioner  of  SSAs  predecessor 
agency.  His  entire  working  career  falls  with- 
in the  social  insurance  realm. 

Does  this  kind  of  service  make  a  man 
go  stale  and  leave  him  empty  of  new  ideas? 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  that  would 
say  yes.  automatically.  The  proponents  of 
this  view  contend  that  ttirnover  at  the  top 
level  should  occur  fairly  frequently.  The 
argument  can  be  guessed.  Change  assures 
regular  infusion  of  fresh  idea.Cnew  energies, 
flexibility.  Men  of  long  tenure,  it  is  stig- 
gested.  cannot  fill  this  need. 

The  argument  has  undeniable  platisibility. 
The  woods  are  full  of  executives  and  admin- 
istrators whose  energies  flag  and  whose  imag- 
ination runs  thin.  Rigidity  and  complacency 
often  set  in  all  too  quickly.  Against  this 
very  real  prospect,  change— even  systematic 
change — looks  like  a  sound  rule. 

Yet  there  Ls  a  strong  counter-argument 
put  forth  steadily  in  the  field  of  public  af- 
fairs. Its  core  is  that  there  are  always  men 
with  a  great  capacity  for  self-renewal,  con- 
tinuing growth,  and  adaptability  to  altered 
circumstances  and  problem.s,  Sucli  men  not 
only  can  meet  new  challenges,  but  have  a 
way  of  searching  tliem  out. 

Here  again,  the  contention  has  undoubted 
force.  The  corporate  and  government  land- 
scape is  well  dotted  with  figures  whose  long 
service  ia  top  posts  is  a  coiLsequence  not  of 
power  but  of  demonstrated  abilities  main- 
tained through  markedly  changing  time.s. 

Proponents  of  this  point  argue,  incontesta- 
bly.  that  to  dispen.se  with  or  shift  such 
leadership  from  its  proven  realm  is  to  waste 
human  resources,  to  deprive  a  society  of 
commanding  individuals  who  serve  Its  insti- 
tutions as  a  keystone  holds  an  arcli  to- 
gether. 


Does  Robert  Ball  leserve  such  an  accolade 
as  this?  There  are  a  good  many  men  in  the 
US.  Congress  and  many  practiced  observers 
of  public  service  performance  who  believe 
he  does. 

He  has  presided  over  Social  Security  during 
its  transformation  from  an  agency  "of  mod- 
est scale  to  one  of  enormous  size  and  in- 
creasing complexity,  and  seen  it  hailed  ps  the 
best  of  bureaucracy.  In  1965,  he  laid  over  it 
the  huge  framework  of  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram, a  task  reasonably  pictured  as  one  of 
the  greatest  peacetime  administrative  as- 
signments in  history.  He  is  a  tireless  inno- 
vator who  knows  his  field  as  he  knows  the 
lines  in  his  hands. 

In  1972.  Congress  handed  SSA  new  chal- 
lenges for  1973  and  1974.  Everything  in  the 
record  suggests  Ball  was  the  man  above  all 
to  meet  them.  His  expertise  is  unmatched. 
an  at  58  his  powers  and  talents  seem  un- 
dimmed.  He  is  a  public  servant  of  genuine 
distinction.  In  casting  him  out,  President 
Nixon  has  made  a  great  error  in  Judgment, 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  5.  1973  | 

Social  Security  Chief  Is  Believed  Out 

Washington.  January  4. — President  Nixon 
plans  to  accept  the  resignations  of  Robert  M 
Ball,  head  of  the  Social  Security  System  for 
a  decade,  and  PhUllp  V.  Sanchez,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Govern- 
ment sources  said  today. 

Mr.  Ball,  it  appeared  is  being  pushed  out 
of  Government.  However,  there  were  indi- 
cations that  Mr.  Sanchez  will  be  promoted. 

The  removal  of  Mr.  Ball,  who  heads  both 
the  retirement  benefit  and  Medicare  pro- 
grams, will  all  but  complete  the  removal  of 
the  entire  top  management  staff  of  the  health 
component  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

Announcement  of  the  move,  which  is  ex- 
pected Friday,  is  believed  likely  to  provoke 
bitterness  among  Social  Security  employees, 
who  have  considered  themselves  to  be  above 
partisan  politics. 

Informed  sources  have  indicated  that  Mr. 
Sanchez,  who  has  made  many  speeches  prais- 
ing the  President  for  his  initiatives  for  Mexi- 
can-Americans, is  in  line  for  promotion— 
perhaps  to  an  ambassadorial  post  in  Latin 
America. 

His  departure  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
poverty  office  is  faced  with  serious  morale 
problems,  largely  the  result  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  continued  existence  under  the 
President's  government  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  Ball  has  been  an  advocate  of  an  ex- 
panded Federal  role  in  welfare  and  health 
affairs,  which  the  Administration  is  trying 
to  de-emphasize  in  favor  of  more  state  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Sanchez  are  known  to 
have  requested  that  they  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  their  present  posts. 

Mr.  Ball,  who  has  spent  his  entire  career 
in  the  Social  Security  Administration,  Joins 
a  list  of  a  dozen  key  agency  officials  wlio  are 
leaving.  His  departure,  however,  is  not  ex- 
pected to  have  any  immediate  impact  on 
Federal  health  policy.     ; 

Mr.  Sanchq^.  appointed  in  September.  1971. 
has  been  the  fourth  director  of  the  poverty 
office  since  1969.  He  succeeded  Prank  C.  Car- 
lucci,  who  moved  to  high  posts  at  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  has  now- 
been  designated  Under  Secretary  of  HEW. 

(From  the  Asheville  Times.  Jan.  6,   1073| 

An  Unfortunate  Nlxon  Firing 
President  Nixon's  shakeup  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy  perhaps  moved  a  step  too  far 
when  he  accepted  the  requested  resignation 
of  Robert  Ball  as  head  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  The  word  out  of  Washing- 
ton hints  that  Ball,  who  worked  his  way  up 
from  the  civil  service  ranics  and  was  named 
Social  Security  Administrator  by  President 
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John  P.  Kennedy,  had  too  many  close  con- 
tacts in  Congress  for  the  liking  of  the  White 
House. 

If  so,  it  is  a  pity.  Robert  Ball  served  with 
considerable  distinction  as  head  of  the  vast 
Social  Security  Administration.  He  was  one 
of  the  architects  of  Social  Security's  dis- 
ability and  Medicare  provisions,  and  received 
the  Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  for  the 
supervision  of  the  vast  social  insurance  pro- 
pram  which  now  provides  benefits  to  one  of 
every  nine  Americans. 

Ball  can  bow  out  with  a  very  clear  con- 
science. Knowledgeable  observers  in  Wash- 
i;/gton  rates  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
Aon  as  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  federal 
agencies.  There  has  never  been  a  breath  of 
.scandal  connected  with  it,  and  the  experts 
hold  that  administratively  it  functions  with 
a  minimum  of  waste  and  lost  motion.  Peo- 
ple who  have  had  occasion  to  do  business 
with  regional  Social  Security  offices  can 
testify  to  the  fine  courtesy  and  efficiency  of 
the  staff  members. 

The  nation  owes  a  debt  of  thanks  to 
Robert  Ball.  It's  too  bad  that  he  had  to  fall 
victim  to  the  Nixon  pruning  hook. 


[From  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  Jan.  6,  1973] 
Ball  Resignation  Confirmed:  "New  Di- 
rection"   Planned    in    Social    Security 

Setup 

Washington. — The  White  House  confirmed 
Friday  tliat  Robert  Ball  is  stepping  out  as 
Social  Security  administrator  and  promised 
'there  will  be  new  direction "  of  the  vast 
social  insurance  system. 

Press  Secretary  Ronald  L.  Ziegler  said 
Nixon  has  accepted  Ball's  resignation  "with 
appreciation  for  his  services  and  contribu- 
tions" in  Ills  decade  as  head  of  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

But  he  refused  to  say  whether  Ball,  in  sub- 
mitting the  pro  forma  resignation,  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  continue  a  government 
career  which  dates  from  the  New  Deal  days. 
"The  commissioner  is  returning  to  private 
life  .  .  .  that's  all  I  have  to  say,"  Ziegler 
responded  when  asked  why  Nixon  is  replacing 
him. 

Ball's  succe.ssor  was  not  annotuiced,  but 
Ziegler  said  "there  will  be  new  direction"  in 
operation  of  the  system  which  provides  bene- 
fits to  one  of  every  nine  Americans. 

Ziegler  also  announced  the  President  has 
accepted  "with  deep  regret"  the  resignation 
of  Andrew  E.  Gibson  as  assistant  secretary  of 
Commerce  for  domestic  and  international 
business.  Gibson  previously  served  as  mari- 
time administrator.  He  will  return  to  private 
life.  Ziegler  said. 

He  would  not  discuss  the  President's  plans 
concerning  Philip  Sanchez,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opporttinity  director.  Sanchez'  resig- 
nation from  the  poverty-fighting  post  re- 
portedly has  been  accepted  by  Nixon. 

Mills  Say.s  Congress  Will  Not  Biy  PoLiri- 
CALizED  Social  Security 

Washington. — Congress  never  will  allow 
the  Social  Security  system  to  be  politicalized, 
Rep.  Wilbur  D.  Mills.  D-Ark..  said  Friday. 

Mills  is  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which  handles  Social  Security 
legislation.  He  commented  in  connection  with 
the  departure  of  Robert  Ball  as  administrator 
of  the  system  and  the  subsequent  remark  by 
White  House  Press  Secretary  Ronald  Ziegler 
that  "there  will  be  new  direction"  in  opera- 
tion of  the  system. 

"I  hope  that  did  not  mean  the  administ ra- 
tion wants  to  politicalize  Social  Security," 
Mills  said.  "I  don't  believe  it  does  because 
they  know  in  advance  Congress  would  never 
permit  it. " 

Mills  described  Ball  as  "a  near  genius  in 
administration"  and  said  "I  will  watch  his 
successor  very  carefully." 


[Prom   the  Washington  Star,  Jan.  5.   19731 

Social    Security    Chief    Dropped.    33-"i'EAR 

Veteran 

(By  Philip  Shaudler) 

President  Nixon  has  decided  not  to  re- 
tain Social  Security  Commissioner  Robert  M. 
Ball  in  the  second  term.  Balls  departure 
comes  as  the  Social  Security  program  is  on 
the  verge  of  what  may  be  the  biggest  job 
ever  for  an  agency  with  one  of  the  most 
complex  missions  in  government. 

In  a  statement  prepared  to  coincide  with 
the  impeding  White  House  announcement. 
Ball.  58.  said  recent  Social  Security  legisla- 
tion was  so  significant  "it  can  be  said  that 
the  program  has  con-ie  of  age.  "  And  he  added: 

"It  is  particularly  difficult  for  me  to  leave 
now  and  not  be  a  part  of  these  efforts." 

The  President  was  expected  to  announce 
.soon,  possibly  today,  that  lie  has  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Ball,  a  33-year  federal  ca- 
reerist who  for  more  than  a  decade  has  over- 
seen unprecedented  expansion  of  what  is  now 
the  world's  biggest  retirement  and  insurance 
system. 

PRAISE  FROM   MILLS 

Rep.  Wilbur  Mills.  D-Ark,.  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
handles  Social  Sectirity  legislation,  said  it 
would  be  "hard  to  find  an  equal  to  Bob 
Ball,"  whom  he  called  "a  near  genius." 

Dialogues  between  Ball  and  Mills  have  been 
a  familiar  and  instrttctive  fixture  of  congres- 
sional activity  for  years.  And  Mills  .said  he 
would  be  "watching  carefully"  the  choice  of 
a  successor. 

Social  Security  annuity  increa.^es,  Medicare 
extensions  and  the  first  federalization  of  a 
welfare  program — the  so-called  adult  cate- 
gories of  state  aid  to  the  needy  aged,  blind 
and  disabled — were  voted  by  Congress  in  its 
last  session. 

This  will  require.  Ball  said,  "at  least  as 
much  effort  and  complexity  for  the  Social 
Security  Administration  as  the  setting  up  of 
the  Medicare  program"  of  health  insurance 
for  the  elderly  eight  years  ago. 

DEPUTY   TO  REMAIN 

But  he  insisted  that  his  resignation  is  a 
"muttially  agreeable  departure. "  and  that  lie 
had  "every  confidence  that  the  organizaiioii 
will  perform  well"  under  new  direction. 

There  was  no  immediate  explanation  from 
the  White  House  for  letting  Ball  po,  nor  on 
a  successor.  His  deputy.  Arthur  Hess — tlie 
only  other  political  appointee  at  Social  Se- 
curity has  not  been  told  to  go. 

Ball  said  he  would  stay  on  vuuil  a  succes- 
sor takes  over. 

A  .spokesman  for  Sen.  Russell  Long.  D-La., 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Conmiittee. 
said  lie  hoped  the  White  House  won't  politi- 
cize llie  job." 

This  could  happen,  however,  with  what 
many  ,see  as  a  conservative  mood  clouding  the 
prospect  for  further  expansive  social  legis- 
lation from  the  Congress  that  convened  this 
week,  and  thus  minimize  the  need  for  a  So- 
cial Security  chief  of  Ball's  expertise. 

Ball,  a  native  of  New  York,  developed  an 
interest  in  Social  Security  while  a  senior  at 
Wesleyan  University  iu  1935,  from  a  profes- 
sor who  was  a  consultant  on  the  newly  cre- 
ated program. 

In  1939.  he  took  a  $1,620  job  as  a  field  rep- 
resentative, became  a  protege  of  Wilbur  J, 
Cohen,  and  rose  to  become  deputy  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance in  1954. 

Cohen  was  named  secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare — So- 
cial Secttrity's  parent  agency — by  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  Ball  was  promoted  to 
head  the  Social  Security  program  in  1962. 

"SUPERB   ADMINISTRATOR  ' 

"A  Simply  superb  administrator."  Cohen 
was  quoted  as  describing  Ball  In  a  profile  a 
few  years  ago. 


At  the  same  time.  Ball  was  described  by 
an  anti-poverty  worker  as  "my  favorite  bu- 
reaucrat .  .  .  This  guy  really  cares." 

A  husky  six-fooler  with  a  quiet  voice.  Ball 
seemed  at  congressional  hearings  to  have  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  facts  and  patience. 

In  recent  years,  he  has  received  top  awards 
for  -service  from  both  the  government  and 
the  private  .sector. 

In  an  interview.  Ball  said  there  was  "very 
little  different  '  he  would  like  to  have  seen 
develop  in  iiis  field  legislatively. 

•  We've  got  about  all  one  can  say  grace 
for  now."  he  said. 

When  he  leaves.  Ball  intends  to  write  a 
book — "doesn't  everyone?" — he  said.  It  will 
deal  witli  'the  tendency  in  some  quarters  to 
see  Social  Security  as  just  another  govern- 
ment program." 

IFroni  the  Ne^v  York  Tinie  =  ,  Jan.  8,  1973) 
Dpi TNDKR  OF  the  Aged 

In  his  decade  as  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner. Robert  M.  Ball  has  demonstrated  both 
administrative  competence  and  social  inirg- 
iiiation  of  a  high  order.  He  came  into  the 
vast  Federal  insurance  program  for  protec- 
tion of  the  aged  and  disabled  not  long  after 
its  establishment  in  1937.  His  subsequent 
career  entitles  him  to  rank  alongside  the  late 
Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  the  first  head  of  the 
Social  Security  system,  as  an  official  who 
knew  how  to  translate  dreams  into  an  effi- 
cient, corruption-free  program. 

Tlie  distinction  of  Mr,  Balis  service  makes 
it  difficult  to  understand  President  Nixon  s 
decision  to  speed  his  departure  from  Gov- 
ernnieni  just  when  massive  new  adrntnistra- 
tive  problems  are  about  to  descend  on  the 
system  in  connection  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity changes  voted  by  Congress  last  year. 
We  share  the  liope  voiced  by  Chairman  j.lills 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
that  tlie  droppiiig  of  Mr  Ball  does  not  sig- 
nify an  Admmistratiun  desire  to  "political- 
ize "  Social  Security.  Perhaps  Ills  greatest 
contribution  was  keeping  that  multi-blllion- 
dollar  program  totally  free  from  any  taint 
of  politics. 


KIDNEY  DUSE.'^SE 

Ml-  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  has  been  some  discussion  in  the 
pres.s  about  the  costs  cf  the  Hartke- 
Long  kidney  disea.se  amendment  to  H  R. 
1  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
accepted  in  Hou.se-Senate  conference 
late  last  year. 

The  distineuished  Senator  from  Lou- 
i.siana  'Mr.  Longi  and  I  sponsored  this 
Hfesaving  proposal  because  hundreds  of 
Americans  were  dying  each  year  despite 
the  fact  that  there  exists  the  technology 
to  keep  I  hem  alive  as  productive  citizens. 
We  saw  no  reason  to  let  a  person's  abil- 
ity to  pay  be  the  sole  determinant  of 
whether  he  lives  or  dies. 

Ours  was  not  a  proposal  made  in 
haste.  For  the  past  b  years.  I  had  of- 
fei-ed  similar  Icgi.slation.  Several  States, 
including  my  own  State  of  Indiana,  en- 
acted lifesa\ing  programs  of  their  own. 
We  have  the  experience  of  these  pro- 
grams and  countless  studies  over  the 
past  several  years. 

The  distinguished  members  of  the 
House-Senate  conference  committee  did 
not  act  in  ignorance.  They  had  cost  esti- 
mates supplied  by  the  pdministration — 
cost  estimates  which  I  believe  weie  far 
sounder  than  some  of  the  wild  projec- 
tions now  being  ofTered. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  of  the  National 
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K  dney  Foondatlcn,  which  supports  my 
cc  ntentioo  as  to  the  need  for  and  rea- 
Q  tiableness  of  the  Hartke-Long  amend- 
rc;nt.  and  three  relevant  newspaper 
!  tides  on  this  subject  be  printed  in 
ti  e  Record. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 
follows: 
.Ti.vuN-T  OF  Edwaed  J.  Mrrc;iFit,  Exrcx-ruT 

31RECTOR.    PKZSS    CONFTRENCE WEDNESD.\T. 

AVl-ART    17.    1973 

3a  Jaauary   11,   1973.  a  front  page  story 
ppeared  In  The  New  York.  Times  headlined, 
Program  to  Aid  Kidney  VicUma  Faces  Mii- 
lic^is  iu  Excess  Coets". 

he  Story  suggests  that,  under  Uie  provi- 
clns  of  H.R.  1.  the  Social  Security  Ametid- 
I  tit  enacted  into  legislation  by  Congre.~s 
the  President,  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  1980's  will  have  to  spend  as  much  as 
on  i  billion  dollars  a  year  to  save  the  lives 
of  fome  5,000  Ainerlc»nE  each  year  who  suffer 
frtm  kidney  disease.  A  suljsequent  editorial 
The  New  York  Times  on  Sunday,  January 
1973.  headlined  "Medlcarelessne»",  goes 
to  fatilt  the  Congress  for  blundering  into 
I^oorly  understood  provision  for  kidney  care, 
suggests  that  "if  a  bUllon  dollars  has  to 
to  prolonging  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
kl4ney  disease  ylctims,  that  is  a  billion  dol- 
that  cannot  go  to  eradicating  slums,  im- 
ing    education,    or    finding    a    cure    for 
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cadaver   kidneys   for   transplant,    and   with 

new  breakthroughs  in  immunosuppressant 
ther.'ipy  that  will  prevent  organ  rejection, 
more  kidney  patients  will  be  transplanted 
thereby  eluninating  the  need  for  artificial 
kidney  treatment  for  those  end-stage  kidney 
patients,  and  therefore  spiralling  the  cost  of 
the  total  program  downward. 

We  suggest  tliat  new  modalities  of  treat- 
ment over  the  ne.xt  ten  years  could  well  con- 
tinue to  reduce  both  the  cost  of  kidney  treat- 
ment and  the  total  patient  load. 

We  wlU  next  address  ourselves  to  the  ac- 
cusation by  The  Tiroes  of  "carelessness"  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  enacting  this  kidney  legislation. 

During  the  la.>;t  5  years,  the  American  peo- 
ple have  made  their  feelings  known  to  their 
representatives  in  Congress  concerning  catas- 
trophic lllneKs.  Congcpss.  in  enacting  the 
present  legislation,  has  iu  fact  drawn  upon  a 
broad  field  of  experience  in  the  states:  43 
states  at  the  present  time  have  kidney  disease 
legislation:  within  the  last  five  years  there 
haTe  been  over  100  bills  separately  intro- 
duced liy  members  of  Congress,  demonstrat- 
ing wide  interest  and  recognition  of  t)n.s 
problem;  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program.s 
have  had  lengtiiy  experience  in  the  kidney 
area  iu  over  20  states;  the  need  for  catas- 
trophic illness  coverage  for  kidney  riiB4»as^ 
victims  has  been  recognized,  among  others,  by 
Senators  Long  and  Kennedy  and  by  Con- 
gressman Mills  who  proposed  the  Mills  Bill 
which  involved  catastrophic  insurance  spe- 
cifically for  patients  with  end-stage  kidney 
disease. 

In  addition,  tiie  Bureau  of  tlie  Budget  in 
1968  convened  the  Gottschalk  Committee 
specifically  to  study  tlie  problem  of  kidney 
disease.  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tioix  and  Welfare  in  the  so-called  Burton 
Report  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  kid- 
ney disease  problem.  Shortly  thereafter 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  retained 
Arthur  D.  Little  to  do  a  study  and  they  pre- 
sented a  two  volunie  report. 

We  therefore  have  confidence  that  a  re- 
.''ponslble  and  well-informed  Congress  has 
been  mandated  by  Its  constituents  to  sa%-e 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  kidney  disease  vic- 
tims who  might  otherwise  die. 

As  the  national  home  and  spokesman  for 
the  kidney  cause,  the  National  Kidney  Foun- 
dation fs  most  ccaicemed  with  the  moral 
questions  that  the  original  article  and  the 
editorial  position  of  the  New  York  Times 
have  raised. 

First,  the  article  clearly  sueeests  that  there 
is  a  definitive  price  tag  on  human  life:  but 
at  what  point  is  anyone  to  say  that  the  cost 
of  saving  even  one  life  Is  too  great? 

Secondly,  kidney  disease  has  become  a 
model  for  other  disease  catesorles  In  terms 
of  national  health  care.  It  is  a  disease  that 
Is  manageable:  people  can  be  fully  rehabili- 
tated to  lead  useful  and  productive  lives. 
Unfortunately,  these  therapies  that  might 
keep  them  alive  are  too  extensive  for  the 
averase  citizen  to  afford.  6.000  people  die 
each  year  solely  for  the  lack  of  funds  to 
pin-chase  treatment. 

The  National  Kidney  Foundation  believes 
that  the  cost  of  the  tliempy  cannot  and  must 
not  determine  who  shall  live  and  who  shall 
die. 

Furthermore,  our  Government  now  sub- 
sidizes transportation  systems,  private  Indus- 
Try.  acTlculture.  defense  systems,  space  ex- 
ploration, and  other  national  needs.  We  feel, 
as  did  the  Congress  and  the  President  in 
passing  this  Important  legislation,  that  the 
delivery  of  catastrophic  health  care  Is  also 
the  responsibility  of  Government. 
^   ..     .  Additionally,  we  cite  the  millions  of  dol- 

loth  therapies,  we  cannot  help  but  believe   ^.l.rs   now  being  spent   for  research    to   find 
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'  "he    National    Kidney    Potindatlcm    finds 
th4se  two  articles  to  be  both  misleading  to 
public  and  threatening  to  the  cause  of 
ire  national  health  care  programs.  They 
data    wh'ch    Is    Incorrect,    omit    much 
nent  data,  and  poise  an  editorial  stance 
Lvb^ch  we  believe  Is  counter  to  the  wishes  of 
American  people, 
win  first  address  ourselves  to  the  faulty 
on  which  both   articles  are   based.   All 
surveys  as  to  the  Incidence  of  end-stage  kld- 
dlsease  suggest  a  conservative  estimate 
3.000  new  patients  each  year  in  the  United 
who  are  candidates  for  the  therapies 
lialysis  and  transplantation,  not  5.000  as 
Times  article  states.  Iu  other  words,  over 
plerlod  of  ten  years  there  would  be  approx- 
imately 130,000  Individuals  who  might  have 
from  the  therapies  of  dialysis  or 
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tra  laplantation. 

Secondly,  it  is  alleged  by  Tl.e  New  Tor> 
Tines  that  treatment  for  these  kidney  pa- 
tleits  will  cost  one  billion  dollars  per  year 
by  the  1980's:  yet  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
miiistration.  In  its  actuarial  estimates  pro- 
d  to  the  House-Senate  conferees  on  HJl. 
projected  a  cost  of  835  million  In  1973; 
million  la  1974:  91&a  millioa  in  1975; 
Sl^  milUoa  in  1976;  and  i2b2  milllou  iii 
197  r.  lliese  projections  extend  only  to  five 
vea  rs  for  several  reasons : 

The  state  of  the  art  of  kidney  treatment 
18  i  n  constant  flux.  For  example.  In  the  last 
flvi  years.  In  spite  of  the  sky-rocketing  Infla- 
tioi  1  rate  of  medical  care,  the  cost  of  artificial 
kid  ley  treatment  has  decreased.  Since  1961 
it  1  as,  in  fact,  decreased  66 ' 

The  same  Is  true  in  the  therapy  of  traui- 
pla  itation.  for  the  Gottschalk  Report  in  1967 
ind  cated  that  the  cost  of  a  kidney  trans- 
pla  It  was  anywhere  from  $30,000  to  $40,000. 
Ace  ardlng  to  Dr.  Samuel  Kountz.  Professor 
ant  Chairman  al  the  Department  of  Surgery 
at  Oownstate  Medical  Center,  the  cost  oif 
kid  ley  transplantation  now  averages  $13,300, 
wh;  rh  reflects  a  mluiinum  decrease  of  33 
Sim  e  the  mid  1960's. 

C  r>nslderlng  these  factors.  a!on  j  with  the 
constant  technological  improvements   mttde 
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with  MKdi  succeeding  year,  artificial  kid- 
treatment  and  transplantation  will  be- 
less  expensive.  Furthermore,  trans- 
plantation, a  therapy  totally  omitted  from 
the  original  article.  Is  constantlv  being  Im- 
prc  eel.   With   the  incre.i^inu   avall.ibilftv  of 


curc.>  ia  .tU  disease  categories  and  we  ques- 
tion the  purpose  of  this  research  if.  when  a 
life  saving  treatment  for  any  disease  is 
found,  it  Is  too  expensive  for  the  iudi\-idual 
TO  purchase. 

Dr    L.?v;s  Tlioinns.  Dean  of  the  Yale  Uni- 


versity School  of  Medicine,  discusses  the 
problem  In  an  article  In  the  "Saturday  Re- 
view," December  23,  1972.  He  cites  the 
therapies  of  dialysis  and  organ  transplanta- 
tion as  examples  of  stop-gap  measures  neces- 
sary before  ciu-es  for  disease  are  found. 

He  says. 

"It  Is  characteristic  of  this  kind  of  tech- 
nology that  It  costs  an  enormous  amount  of 
mcwey." 

He  continues. 

'T  do  not  see  that  anyone  has  much  choice. 
We  are  obUged  to  adopt  any  new  technology 
tliat  will  benefit  patients  with  otherwise  un- 
trea table  diseases,  even  when  only  a  very 
.small  percentage  will  be  benefited  and  even 
when  the  cost  is  very  lilgh.  We  cannot,  like 
other  industiies,  withhold  a  technology  from 
the  market  place  because  It  costs  too  much 
money  or  benefits  too  small  a  percentage  of 
patients." 

The  National  Kidney  Foundation  agrees 
with  The  Neic  York  Times  that  government 
resources  mrst  be  allocated  to  improve  the 
quality  of  li:e  for  American  people.  Eiadica- 
tlon  of  slum  conditions,  the  improvement  of 
education,  the  improvement  of  the  envircm- 
ment  nre  all  Important  concerns.  We  must 
remind  Tlic  Times,  however,  that  the  monies 
allocated  In  the  Social  Security  Amendment 
will  in  no  way  affect  those  Important  pro- 
grams, for  Social  Security  funds  are  spent 
to  aid  the  aged,  the  Infirm,  and  the  disabled. 
To  imply  that  fimdlng  for  kidney  disease 
victims  is.  in  effect,  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paiil  is  a  faulty  analysis. 

In  summation,  the  National  Kidney  Foun- 
dation reaffirms  Its  praise  of  the  Congress  for 
having  the  courage  to  pledge  the  fruits  of 
medical  technology  to  every  American  citi- 
zen, regardless  of  his  ability  to  pay  for  It. 

We  conmiend  our  natlMial  leaders  tor  rec- 
ognizing the  high  priority  that  the  American 
people  place  on  human  life. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  11.   1973 1 

PaocaAM  To  Am  Ktonet  Victims  Paces 

MiLuoNs  IN  Excess  Costs 

(By  Richard  D.  Lyons) 

WASiti.N-c.TON-,  Jan.  10.— Congress  and  the 
White  House  may  have  to  decide  whether 
the  lives  of  5.000  Americans  are  worth  Fed- 
eral outlays  of  $1 -billion  a  year. 

This  profound  ethical  question  may  even- 
tually arise  because  of  a  series  of  events  here 
last  year  that  only  recenUy  came  to  light. 

Hundreds  of  million  of  dollars  a  year  iu 
excess  costs  are  likely  because  of  an  vmder- 
estlmatlon  of  long-range  outlays  for  an  ob- 
scure provision  of  a  law  enacted  last  fall 
with  almost  no  Congressional  opposition  or 
debate. 

The  alternative  to  the  outlays,  which  now 
are  estimated  to  be  Jl-biUIon  annually  In 
the  nlnetecn-eightles,  might  well  be  the 
deaths  each  year  of  as  many  as  5,000  Ameri- 
cans suffering  from  acute  kidney  disease. 

At  Issue  are  cost  estimates  for  a  provision 
of  HJt.  1,  the  omnibus  Social  Security  bill, 
wlilch  wa-s  among  the  many  bills  passed  on 
the  eve  of  Congressional  adjournment  last 
October. 

As  signed  into  law  by  President  Nixon,  the 
provisions,  starting  in  July,  wUl  offer  par- 
tial financial  coverage  under  the  Medicare 
program  for  the  often  very  high  cost  erf  treat- 
ing some  kidney  diseases,  which  strike  more 
than  50,000  Americans  yearly.  Virtually  every 
American  Is  eligible  for  coverage,  even  those 
under  65. 

But  the  eventual  cost  was  apparently  un- 
known to  many  of  the  Congressmen  who 
passed  the  meastire  61  to  9  in  the  Senate 
and  305  to  1  in  the  House. 

Original  cost  estimates  ranged  from  $35- 
mlUion  to  S75-mllllon  In  the  first  fiscal  year 
of  operation.  The  debate  record  In  both 
houses  shows  tliat  the  highest  estimate  was 
.$250-m!!non  in  the  fourth  year. 

Yet  cnici'.latlons  made  by  Federal  experts 
after    p.isi;Tge    set    first-year   costs    at    $135- 
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million,  rising  to  $1 -billion  annually  a  dectide 
from  now.  Some  experts  believe  that  even 
these  may  be  conservative. 

"We  In  Congress  had  no  idea  that  costs 
woiild  be  anywhere  near  that  large,"  said 
Representative  Paul  Q.  Rogers,  Democrat  of 
Florida,  who  voted  for  the  bill. 

A  spokesman  for  Senator  Quentln  N.  Bur- 
dlck,  the  North  Dakota  Democrat  who  co- 
sponsored  the  key  amendment  that  put  the 
kidney  coverage  in  the  bill,  said  "he  never 
would  have  gone  on  the  amendment  had  he 
known  that  It  was  going  to  cost  that  much." 

BENNETT    NOT    SURPRISED 

Senator  Wallace  P.  Bennett.  Republican  of 
Utah,  the  only  legislator  who  spoke  out 
against  the  kidney  provision  when  it  was 
introduced,  said  today,  "I  can't  say  I'm 
surprised.  Congress  is  always  passing  bills 
without  good  long-range  cost  estimates." 

But  two  Democratic  co-sponsors  of  the 
amendment,  Senator  Russell  B,  Long  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Lawton  Chiles  of  Florida,  said 
that  they  had  been  fully  aware  of  the  costs 
and  had  backed  the  plan  anyway  because,  as 
Mr.  Chiles  put  It,  "Ifs  better  than  having 
people  die  needlessly." 

The  comment  points  to  questions  beyond 
the  bare  economic  issues  such  as;  How  does 
a  nation  balance  its  tax  money  against  the 
lives  of  Its  citizens,  and,  How  could  Congress 
possibly  repeal  a  law  and  by  doing  so  know- 
ingly let  people  die? 

Additionally,  the  aftershocks  of  kidney 
benefit  costs  may  significantly  affect  future 
health  legislation.  The  outlays  may  deter 
Congressmen  from  voting  similar  benefits  for 
sufferers  of  other  costly  diseases  such  as 
muscular  dystrophy  and  hemophilia.  Also, 
the  financial  Impact  could  spur  enactment  of 
a  broad  national  health  insurance  program. 

A  reconstruction  of  the  case  is  possible 
through  discussions  with  officials  at  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
Congressional  aides  and  Congressmen,  plus  a 
series  of  confidential  cost  estimate  docu- 
ments. 

The  key  amendment  to  include  the  kidney 
disease  provision  was  Introduced  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  on  Sept,  30  by  Senator  Vance  Hartke, 
Democrat  of  Indiana.  The  co-sponsors  were 
Senators  Long,  Burdlck,  Chiles,  and  Robert 
Dole,  Republlclan  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  Dole  said  at  the  time,  "I  have  lived 
quite  well  for  the  past  25  years  with  only 
one  [klndeyl  .  .  .  and  have  a  rather  close-at- 
hand  appreciation  of  the  dangers  and  bur- 
dens of  kidney  disease  and  injury." 

WHAT    LAW    PROVIDES 

The  amendment,  now  law,  extended  Medi- 
care's financial  benefits  to  anyone  Insured 
under  the  program,  stating : 

"Medicare  eligibility  on  the  basis  of  chronic 
kidney  failure  shall  begin  with  the  third 
month  after  the  month  in  which  a  course 
of  renal  dialysis  is  Initiated  and  would  end 
with  the  12th  month  after  the  month  In 
which  the  person  has  a  renal  transplant  or 
such  course  of  dialysis  Is  terminated." 

In  a  speech  on  the  fioor,  Mr.  Hartke  said: 

"Final  cost  estimates  for  this  vital  amend- 
ment are  now  being  worked  out.  Preliminary 
estimates  indicate  an  annual  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $250-mllllon  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
with  the  first  full-year  cost  at  about  *75- 
mlUion." 

In  response  to  a  question  about  the  finan- 
cial estimates,  a  spokesman  In  Mr.  Hartke's 
office  said  yesterday  that  the  Senator  had 
obtained  the  data  "from  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Insurance  in  the  Social  Security 
Administration." 

Here  there  is  some  variance.  Gordon  Trap- 
nell,  director  of  health  Insurance  studies  for 
the  Social  Security  actuary,  insisted  yester- 
day that  higher  estimates  had  been  arrived 
at  in  his  office. 

David  R.  McKuslck,  an  aide  to  Mr.  Trap- 
nell,  said,  "The  1985  cost  that  we  have  pro- 
jected would  be  well  above  $l-blllion,"  He 


added  that  the  higher  estimates  had  been 
known  to  members  of  a  Congressional  con- 
ference committee  that  met  In  October  to 
resolve  House  and  Senate  versions  of  H.R.  1. 

ESTIMATE    IS   RAISED 

After  passage,  H.E.W.  announced  that  the 
first-year  cost,  that  Is  the  fiscal  year  1974, 
would  be  $125-mlllion.  This  has  since  been 
raised  to  $135-mllllon. 

This  prompted  Dr.  Ronald  M.  Klar,  a  spe- 
cial assistant  for  health  policy  developtaeut 
In  H.E.W.,  to  state  In  a  Nov.  27  memoran- 
dum: 

"Because  of  the  extensive  public  and  polit- 
ical concern  about  chronic  renal  disease, 
much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  Section 
299  I.  Included  In  most  of  these  reports 
has  been  the  mention  of  $125-milllon  as  the 
annual  cost  of  treatment  benefits.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  am  satisfied  that  this  statement 
is  Inaccurate  and  misleading. 

"The  $125-mlllion  figure  comes  from  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  report  project- 
ing the  first  year  costs.  The  error  Is  not 
with  the  amount  itself,  but  with  the  prob- 
able assumption  that  the  costs  would  remain 
at  about  this  level  for  subsequent  years 
except  for  price  changes.  Clearly,  this  Is  not 
the  case" 

MEMO  18  PACES  LONG 

Tlie  18-page  memo,  which  contains  12 
pages  of  data,  concluded  that  the  cost  in 
the  10th  year  would  be  $954-mllllon. 

The  difference  is  partly  explained  by  the 
accumulation  over  a  period  of  years  of  the 
costs  for  treatment  of  persons  who  otherwise 
would  have  died.  Tlius,  Federal  outlays  would 
pay  not  only  for  treatment  of  people  newly 
develophig  acute  kidney  disease  but  also  for 
treatment  of  those  whose  lives  had  been 
prolonged. 

According  to  Dr.  Klar,  costs  of  dialysis 
range  from  $5,000  to  $31,000  a  year.  Dialysis 
is  the  cleansing  by  machine  from  the  blood 
of  impurities  that  failing  kidneys  are  unable 
to  remove.  If  they  are  not  removed,  the  body 
in  effect  poisons  Itself.  A  few  persons  whose 
kidneys  failed  13  years  ago  arc  still  being 
kept  alive  by  dlalj'Sis  treatments. 

In  discussing  the  moral  and  financial  ques- 
tions surrounding  the  kidney  provisions, 
Scott  Flemmlng,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  H.E.W.  for  health  policy  development,  said, 
"Our  society  has  to  address  Itself  to  the 
question  of  the  devotion  of  resources  to  the 
prolongation  of  life." 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  14,  1973  ] 
Medicarelessness 

Congress,  which  voted  last  year  to  extend 
Medicare  l>enefits  to  patients  needing  renal 
dialysis  or  kidney  transplants,  Is  learning  to 
its  dismay  that  In  roughly  a  decade  this 
provision  may  require  annual  expenditures 
of  a  billion  dollars.  Even  so  knowledgeable 
a  Congressional  specialist  on  health  prob- 
lems as  Representative  Paul  G.  Rogers  of 
Florida  has  admitted  publicly  that  "we  in 
Congress  had  no  idea  that  costs  would  be 
anywhere  near  that  large." 

This  belated  discovery  is  remuilscent  of 
an  earlier  chapter  in  the  growing  history  of 
Congressional  fumbling  with  health  matters. 
Much  sad  experience  since  the  mid-1960s 
has  revealed  that  the  Congress  who  orig- 
inally enacted  Medicare  and  Medicaid  had 
little  understanding  of  the  huge  fiscal  and 
other  consequences  that  would  flow  from 
their  action.  One  might  have  thought  that 
these  blunders  might  have  encouraged  cau- 
tion, but  now  the  record  shows  otherwise. 

The  point  Is  not  that  vcitlms  of  renal 
disease  are  unworthy  of  help,  but  that  Gov- 
ernment resources  have  to  be  allocated  to 
meeting  many  needs.  If  a  billion  dollars  has 
to  go  to  prolonging  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  kidney  disease  victims,  that  Is  a  billion 
dollars  that  cannot  go  to  eradicating  slums, 
improving  education  or  finding  a  cure  for 
cancer.  In  a  period  when  Congress  is  rightly 


fighting  to  protect  the  constitutional  powers 
against  Wlilte  House  usurpation,  society  has 
a  right  to  expect  that  the  legLslators  will  un- 
derstand what  they  are  doing  and  know  the 
magnitude  of  the  commitment  they  are  mak- 
ing when  they  pa.ss  special  Interest  legisla- 
tion, whether  for  kidney  disease  sufferers  or 
anybody  else. 

(From   the  New  Y'ork  Times,  Jan.   18,  1973) 

Kidney  Foundation  Criticizes  Articles 

ON  Care  Costs 

(By  Lawrence  K.  .hitman) 

Officials  of  the  National  Kidney  Founda- 
tion disputed  yesterday  a  recent  article  and 
editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  that  cited 
Federal  reporus  that  had  projected  annual 
costs  of  $1 -billion  in  the  nineteen-elghiles 
to  treat  5,000  patients  who  would  otherwise 
die  of  terminal  kidney  diseases. 

The  officials  said  thai  because  of  the  many 
variables  that  existed,  they  could  not  give  a 
specific  figure  beyond  a  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration estimate  of  $252-million  in 
1977. 

"We  don't  know"  what  the  figvire  will  be, 
Dr.  George  E.  .Sclireiner,  a  kidney  expert  at 
Georgetown  University  Medical  School  In 
Washington  and  one  of  the  foundation  rep- 
resentatives, said. 

The  Times  article  qtioted  Congressional 
leaders  of  both  parties  and  Administration 
officials  as  saying  in  interviews  that  the  orig- 
inal estimates  of  the  costs  of  the  plan  were 
far  too  low  and  thai  the  price  tag  would  rise. 

But  kidney  foundation  officials  contended 
in  a  news  conference  at  the  Americana  Hotel 
here  that  if  the  cost  did  reach  $l-billion 
next  decade,  it  would  be  for  more  than  5.000 
patients  each  year.  The  foxtndation  said  that 
"a  conservaii\e  estimate  "  would  be  13.000 
new  patients  each  year,  and  that  over  a 
period  of  10  years  130.000  individuals  might 
benefit  from  medical  and  surgical  treatment 
of  terminal  kidney  disease. 

Farther,  the  olTiclals  said.  Congress  acted 
not  hastily  but  after  careful  consideration  of 
expert  testimony  given  over  five  years  when 
last  October  it  pa.s.sed  an  amendment  to  H  R. 
1  providing  payments  through  the  Social 
Security  Administration  for  patients  suffer- 
ing from  kidney  dlsea.se. 

Dr.  Schreiner  said  that  the  experts  were 
"pretty  sure"  that  expenditures  for  such  kid- 
ney treatments  would  not  be  "all  that  bank- 
rupting to  tlie  economy,  becaxise  Sweden. 
Norway.  Denmark.  Australia.  Switzerland  and 
Great  Britain  have  been  able  to  deliver  this 
for  all  their  populations  without  grossly  up- 
setting their  economy." 

Calling  the  data  in  the  article  in  The 
Times  "misleading"  and  "threatening"  to  the 
cause  of  future  national  health  care  pro- 
grams," the  officials  said  that  they  were  most 
concerned  about  the  concept  Involved  be- 
cause they  considered  the  legislation  a  model 
for  other  disorders  that  might  be  covered  by 
catastrophic  health  insurance. 

"The  more  money  that  is  spent,  the  more 
lives  thai  will  be  saved."  Dr.  Schreiner  said. 
He  added,  "Thau's  the  focus,  not  some  magic 
dollar  figure." 

Even  if  the  costs  reached  $1 -billion,  which 
Dr.  Schreiner  disputed,  he  said  "it  would  be 
a  remarkably  successf\il  program,  because 
thousands  of  people  would  be  rehabilitated 
and  returned  to  iheir  homes  and  their  work." 

SPECIAL  INTEREST  CROIT" 

Some  patients  would  live  to  become  tax- 
payers again.  Dr.  E.  Lovell  Becker  of  Cornell 
University  Medical  College  here  said.  Dr. 
Becker  is  president  of  the  kidney  foundation, 
a  privately  supported  organization. 

Dr.  Schreiner  said  "if  you're  going  to  de- 
fine the  rehabilitation  of  dying  people  that 
could  be  put  back  to  work  as  a  special  in- 
terest, then  the  kidney  foundation  is  very 
much  a  special  Interest  (group.)." 

The  foundation  experts  criticized  as  un- 
sophisticated a  report  by  Dr.  Ronald  Klar, 
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special  assistant  for  health  policy  de-,e!op- 

nent  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 

lon  and  Welfare,  who  projected  In  an  18- 

:>&ge  report  that  costs  of  end-«t«ge  kidney 

I  llsease  treatments  would  reach  $954  mmion 

n  a  decade. 

His  report  Is  "very  old  and  doesnt  con- 

.dcr  •  a  host  of  factors  that  kidney  experts 

lope    will    reduce    the   costs   of   treatments 

nth  the   artificial   kidney   machine   in  the 

1  lext  few  years.  Dr.  Schreiner  said. 

Success  with  more  kifthey  transplant 
(  peratious  and  technologic  advances  in  the 
i  rct&cial  kidney  machine  are  among  tlie 
1  actors  that  Dr.  Schreiner  said  could  reduce 
I  osts. 

He  said  that  the  costs  of  kidney  machine 
(r  dialysis  treatments  were  not  $200,000 
I  er  year  per  person  as  he  Interpreted  the 
Erticle  In  The  Times  to  state.  Costs  range 
f-om  $5,000  for  home  dialysis  programs  to 
i  30.000  or  more  for  those  lu  some  hospitals 
Vesald. 

Dr.  Schreiner  said,  "Its  not  a  matter  of 
I  eople  spending  nothine  or  something  for 
lidney  disease.  The  costs  of  dying  from 
tremla  [the  physiologic  condition  resulting 
f'om  terminal  kidney  failure  j  la  hospitals 
tpday  are  very  high." 
Reflecting  on  his  25  years  of  e.'<5>erlence  as 
kidney  expert  and  the  period  untU  about 
years  ago  when  he  and  other  nephroiogists 
ild  do  nothing  but  watch  a  patient  die 
terminal  kidney  disease.  Dr.  Schreiner 
nt  on: 

"Patients  who  do  not  get  treatment  ntey 
ve  as  many  as  six  or  eight  prolonged  hos- 
-'  admissions  during  their  last  year  of 
A  tremendous  amount  of  money  is 
,  to  die  In  uremia,  and  it  also  takes 
tremendotis  use  of  medical  resoturces." 
The  panel  at  the  news  conference,  which 
included  Dr.  Ira  GreUer  of  Albert  Ein- 
CoUege  of  Medicine,  did  not  dispute 
arges  that  excessive  profits  were  made 
doctors  In  some  kidney  dialysis  centers, 
-.  Schreiner  said. 

"We  have  no  argimient  that  Social  Security 
administer  the  act  correctly.  Costs 
controllable." 
The  foiindation  also  criticized  a  New  York 
editorial,  "Aledlcareleasness,''  pub- 
last  Sunday  that  said  the  biUlon 
for  kidney  therapies  was  a  billion  that 
c  uld  not  go  to  eradicating  altmis.  Improving 
c  ucallon  or  finding  a  c\ire  for  cancer. 
The  foundation  contended  that  the  fimds 
<n  from  Social  Security,  a  Federal  form 
insurance,  and  not  from  general  tax 
i"enues. 

"To  imply  that  funding  for  kidney  disease 
i:tmi3  Is.  In  effect,  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
'■'.ul  is  faulty  analysis."  the  foundation  said 
a  prepared  statement. 
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THE    55TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF 
UKRAINIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Janu- 

22.  free  men  around  the  worid  again 

iked  the  solemn  occasion  of  the  55th 

Iversaxy  of  Ukrainian  Independence 

U  ifortunately,  this  moment  could  not 

b<  publicly  celebrated  by  the  47  million 

Up-ainians  who  now  live  under  the  yoke 

Soviet  suppression. 

I  join  with  my  many  ccdleagues  today 

tribute  to  the  Ukrainian  people  whose 
ui  tirin*  straggle  for  freedom  and  dlg- 
ni  ;y  has  not  waned  In  the  face  of  tyr- 
ai  ny.  It  is  my  deep  hope  that  these  goals 
wl  a  one  day  be  realized,  and  that  the 
pct>ple  of  the  Ukraine  can  once  again 
enjoy  the  fundamental  human  rights 
thit  are  the  foundation  of  oui-  world 
ci^  UizatioD. 
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IMPLEMENTING  LEGISLATION  FOR 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
remarks  yesterday  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention I  noted  that  the  parties  which 
ratify  the  treaty  agree  to  punisli  persons 
who  are  guilty  of  genocide,  irrespective 
of  their  status.  This  morning  I  would 
like  to  address  the  issue  of  implementing 
legislation  for  these  and  other  provisions 
of  the  convention. 

The  International  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Ci-ime 
of  Genocide  is  not  self-executing.  Arti- 
cle V  of  this  document  states  clearly 
that— 

The  Contmctlng  Parties  luidertake  to  en- 
act, in  accordance  with  their  respective  Con- 
stitutions, the  necessary  legislation  to  give 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Con- 
vention and.  In  particular,  to  provide  effec- 
tive penalties  for  persons  guilty  of  genocide 
or  of  any  of  the  other  acts  enumerated  in 
article  m  (l  e  ,  Genocide,  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit genocide,  direct  and  public  Incitement 
to  commit  genocide,  the  attempt  to  conmilt 
genocide,  and  complicity  in  genocide). 

Tlius,  when  the  United  States  ratifies 
the  Genocide  Convention,  it  will  also  be 
necessai-y  to  pass  legislation  authorizing 
the  execution  of  its  provisions.  Any  such 
legislation  must  be  in  full  accord  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  which 
guarantees  due  process  under  law,  pro- 
tects the  individual  liberties  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  prohibits  cruel  and  im- 
u.STinl  punishment. 

For  this  reason  we  may  be  assured 
that  ratification  of  the  Genocide  will  not 
fulfill  the  feai-s  of  its  critics.  Our  na- 
tional sovereignty  will  not  be  overthrown 
nor  will  our  Constitution  and  individudal 
rights  be  usurped.  Indeed,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee — Ex.  Re- 
port 92-6 — regards  Senate  approval  of 
the  convention  as  the  first  step  in  a  two- 
step  procedure.  Tliat  committee  attaches 
equal  importance  to  the  second  step: 
Enactment  of  the  implementing  legisla- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  the  draft  of  this 
legislation  will  be  considered  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regular  legislative  proce- 
dures and  will  be  helpful  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  treaty  as  an  indication  of 
how  domestic  law  might  be  shaped  to 
fulfill  our  treaty  obligations. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
clearly  authorizes  the  Congress  to  enact 
laws  making  genocide  a  crime  even  if 
the  convraition  were  not  approved.  This 
power  Is  granted  in  article  I,  section  8 
clause  10,  of  the  Constitution: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  Power. 
To  Define  and  Punish  Piracies  and  Felonies" 
committed  on  the  high  Seas,  and  Offenses 
against  the  Law  of  Nations.  .  .  , 

The  Genocide  Convention  cannot  and 
win  not  supersede  or  set  aside  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Imple- 
menting legislation  for  the  treaty  can- 
not authorize  what  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibits, and  article  V  of  the  convention 
clearly  states  that  an  individual  nation's 
implementation  of  its  provisions  is  to  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  that  nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  delay  no  longer  in  tlie 
consideration  of  this  Important  docu- 
ment of  international  concern. 
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PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON— 
IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  like  all 
Americans,  the  people  of  Nevada  were 
greatly  saddened  by  the  death  of  former 
President  Johnson.  Over  the  years,  he 
visited  our  State  a  number  of  times,  and 
the  people  of  Nevada  developed  a  special 
affection  for  him.  This  high  regard  is 
reflected  in  the  tributes  paid  to  President 
Johnson  in  the  Nevada  press  following 
his  death,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  articles  and  editorials 
paying  final  tribute  to  him  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Nevada  State  Jovu-nal, 

Jan.  23,  1973] 

The  Rise  and  Fall  op  Lyndon  JoiiNSON 

The   wire  services  repealed  Monday  that 

former    President    Lyndon    Balnes   Johnson 

died  of  an   apparent   heart  attack,  but  his 

death  must  have  been  hastened  by  a  broken 

heart. 

Few  American  presidents  have  come  Into 
office  with  greater  promise,  enjoyed  greater 
inlUal  popularity,  accomplished  more  with 
their  Congressional  programs,  and  then  fallen 
so  low  in  popularity. 

His  standing  with  the  people  was  ruined  by 
the  nation  s  Impossible  position  in  the  Viet- 
nam War. 

When  he  ran  for  election,  a  year  after  he 
had  sticceeded  to  the  Presidency^  he  made  the 
mistake  of  basing  his  '•■"'polgn  an  what  was 
fundamentally  a  peace  program.  At  least  the 
voters  believed  this  and  he  roUed  up  the 
greatest  vote  majority  of  any  presidential 
candidate  In  UJ3.  history. 

Once  returned  to  office,  apparently  on  the 
counsel  of  his  military  advisers,  he  made  a 
command  decision  to  expand  the  military  ef- 
fort In  Vietnam. 

The  consequences  record  his  political 
downfall.  There  was  no  limit  to  how  much 
military  effort  could  be  expended  without 
productive  results.  A  settlement  remained  as 
illusive  as  ever.  The  gamble  faUed,  and  John- 
saa  lost  popularity  rapidly. 

Always  keen  and  analytical  In  a  poliUcal 
situation,  he  appraised  his  position  objec- 
tively, and  decided  not  to  seek  re-election  in 
1968.  He  withdrew  In  the  interests  of  na- 
tional unity,  showing  his  Immense  sense  of 
political  responsibility. 

The  final  turn  of  fate  was  grossly  unfair 
and  unfortunate  for  him  personally  for  he 
had  been  a  powerful  poUtlcal  figure — on^  of 
the  all-time  great  leaders  In  Congress.-^ho 
was  probably  as  knowledgeable  aboutf  how 
government  really  works  as  any  man  ever 
elected  President. 

Johnson  began  his  career  with  a  marvelous 
personal  mix  for  a  future  politician.  He  ap- 
peared to  come  from  modest  circumstances, 
but  frcwn  the  start  he  had  and  used  extreme- 
ly inffuential  connections. 

With  a  background  of  education  In  a 
teachers  college  where  he  worked  as  a  janitor 
to  get  through  school,  and  then  two  years 
of  teaching  plus  his  natural  Texas  style,  he 
was  dlsarmingly  homespun. 

But  Johnsons  wife  was  wealthy,  and  he 
himself  attracted  the  top  polltlcla'ns  In  the 
nation  as  his  own  political  sponsors  from  the 
start. 

House  Speaker  Sam  Raybum  took  a  liking 
to  him,  and  got  President  Roosevelt  to  ap- 
point him  as  director  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  for  Texas,  and  to  take  a 
conthnuing  Interest  In  his  prtltlcal  future. 
The  administrative  job  set  the  stage  for 
Johnson  to  get  into  the  U.S.  House  at  a  yotrag 
age  where  he  served  for  10  years  before  be- 
ing elected  to  the  Senate. 
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Along  the  way  he  developed  an  interesting 
formula  for  political  success.  He  faithfully 
supported  the  economic  interests  of  his  ma- 
jor backers  in  Texas,  which  made  him  appear 
a  strong  conservative.  But  he  voted  liberal 
In  every  area  not  directly  linked  to  his  eco- 
nomic base  at  home,  gaining  liberal  support 
lor  his  career  from  many  quarters. 

In  the  Senate  Johnson  quickly  became 
nationally  known  to  ordinary  citizens.  He 
became  minority  leader,  then  majority  leader, 
and  probably  demonstrated  more  practical 
legislative  ability  than  any  other  Senator  of 
this  century. 

A  smart,  shrewd,  complex  man,  he  was  a 
superb  strategist.  He  ran  the  Senate  with 
an  iron  hand  arousing  resentment  from  his 
critics  and  admiration  from  his  supporters. 

As  President,  he  made  these  skills  pay  off 
with  Congress.  He  got  through  Congress  the 
most  sweeping  civil  rights  bill  since  Recon- 
struction days. 

He  also  got  passed  the  Medicare-Social 
Security  bill,  a  voting  rights  act  that  enfran- 
chised millions  of  blacks,  and  got  Social 
Security  benefits  brought  up  to  date. 

Despite  all  this  he  was  rejected  by  a  people 
frustrated  over  the  Vietnam  War. 

In  the  end,  he  must  have  been  a  good 
enough  judge  of  history  to  reali2«  that  ulti- 
mately, when  the  Southeast  Asian  War  is 
seen  In  perspective,  he  will  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  better  American  presidents. 

Even  so,  this  may  have  been  little  solace 
to  a  political  leader  as  sensitive  as  Lyndon 
Johnson,  who  must  have  died  feeling  re- 
jected by  the  people  he  gave  his  whole  life's 
effort  to  serve. 

IProm  the  Reno   (Nev.)    Evening  Gazette, 

Jan.  23,   19731 

He  Wn.L  ENDtJRE 

A  person  Is  allowed  a  mistake  or  two  in 
almost  any  occupation. 

Not  so  In  the  presidency,  though,  where  a 
wrong  judgment  Is  apt  to  spell  disaster  for 
the  country  and  damage  a  distinguished 
political  career. 

So  It  was  with  Lyndon  Johnson,  or  so  It 
seems  at  the  present.  He  had  made  few  errors 
In  his  climb  to  the  top,  but  as  President,  his 
luck  ran  bad. 

Dealing  with  an  Inherited  war,  he  opted  to 
end  it  quickly  through  escalation.  It  was  a 
point  of  view  strongly  advocated  at  the  time 
by  many  sound  minds  both  Republican  and 
Democrat. 

When  it  failed  and  the  nation  was  drawn 
deep  into  a  long  and  bitter  war.  it  was  the 
President  who  bore  the  blame.  That  was  the 
end  of  Johnson  in  the  White  House  and  in 
politics.  He  had  not  bowed  out  of  the  office, 
it  is  likely  that  the  voters  would  have  chased 
him  out. 

Among  those  who  now  rage  against  our  role 
in  the  war,  he  is  still  the  villain.  Nor,  until 
the  conflict  is  just  a  distant  memory  will  this 
be  likely  to  change. 

Time,  though,  will  almost  certainly  treat 
Johnson  more  kindly.  There  were  too  many 
accomplishments  in  his  time,  too  many  laud- 
able ai^ects  of  the  tall,  soft-voiced  Texan's 
character  to  remain  obsctired  by  the  shadow 
of  his  disaster. 

There  was  the  phenomenal  career  in  public 
service — a  long  and  consistent  story  of  skill 
In  the  art  of  politics  and  well-earned  progress 
through  the  ranks  of  party  and  office  to  the 
presidency. 

And,  there  was  the  fundamental  outlook 
on  life,  at  least  as  important  to  his  fortunes 
as  were  his  considerable  ambition  and  ability. 

Nearly  all  who  knew  Johnson  praise  him 
as  a  man  of  great  personal  warmth.  His 
concern  for  people,  partictilarly  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed,  was  genuine,  they  say. 

It  is  reflected  in  his  many  speeches  and  his 
legislative  works  promoting  the  cause  of  civil 
rights.  And  it  Is  apparent  in  his  Great  Society 
program  which,  even  if  less  than  successsful. 


was  a  sincere  effort  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the 
poor,  the  outcast  and  the  aged. 

With  the  former  President's  death,  his 
failures  will  eventually  recede  ir.to  memory 
as  the  nation  reflects  on  the  man's  maJiy 
strengths. 

Most  of  us  will  grieve  the  loss  of  a  great 
American  and  a  friend  to  man. 

[From  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Evening  Gazette, 

Jan.  26,  1973) 

Thet  Shared  Common  Goal 

Last  spring  former  President  Lyndon  John- 
son wrote  to  a  Sparks  man  and  advised  they 
both  must  give  up  heart  attacks. 

Howard  W.  Pickering  of  Sparks  had  read 
about  one  of  Johnson's  attacks,  then  stillered 
a  mild  one  himself. 

He  wrote  to  Johnson  in  Texas  and  said 
his  wife.  Virginia,  told  him,  "I  Just  wi.sh  that 
President  Johnson  would  get  well  and  stop 
having  heart  attacks.  When  he  has  one.  you 
have  one."  Pickering  WTOte,  "Mr.  Johnson, 
please  get  well  and  stop  having  heart  at- 
tacks. It's  killing  me." 

Johnson  replied  on  May  2. 

"Despite  the  gravity  of  the  content,  that 
letter  was  so  well  wTitten  that  it  gave  me  a 
chuckle  or  two  .  .  .  and  I  did  appreciate  It.  I 
assure  you  that  I  will  concentrate  very  hard 
on  taking  care  of  us  both. 

"There  are  so  many  wonderful  reasons  for 
living  that  we  Just  must  give  up  these  heart 
Bit  tacks." 

-Pickering  said  today  he  didn't  want  to 
make  the  letter  public  while  Johnson  was 
still  alive. 

Johnson's  funeral  was  Thursday. 


[From    the   Boulder   City    (Nev.)    News, 
Jan.  25.  1973] 

Gar»ett   Telis    Memokies    or   Johnson 

The  death  of  Lyndon  B.  JohiLson,  36th 
president  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
mourned  by  many  Southern  Nevadans  who 
will  remember  his  first  appearance  in  Nevada 
In  1954  at  which  time  he  established  himself 
as  a  man  "of  the  people"  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  heard  him  and  met  him  as  the 
principle  speaker  at  the  Democratic  state 
convention,  according  to  Elton  M.  Garrett,  of 
the  convention  committee. 

Johnson,  then  democratic  leader  of  the 
Senate,  in  his  speech  In  the  Silver  Slipper 
banqviet  room,  read  a  lengthy  telegram  which 
had  been  sent  to  President  Dwight  Eisen- 
hower by  himself  and  Speaker  Sam  Raybum 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  In  which 
they  pledged  the  president  there  would  be 
no  opposition  In  congress  to  the  president's 
programs  purely  for  the  sake  of  partisan  poli- 
tics when  during  the  election  of  senators 
and  congressmen  the  democrats  "took  over' 
control  of  congress. 

"TTils  was  a  memorable  part  of  the  then 
senator's  speech."  said  Garrett,  "and  when 
he  was  afterward  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  tele- 
gram he  handed  it  over  Immediately  for  ref- 
erence use  in  Southern  Nevada.  He  Impressed 
many  at  that  time  as  being  presidential 
calibre." 

The  state  convention  was  held  In  the  then 
new  high  school  gymnasium  in  Boulder  City, 
climaxed  with  the  dinner  In  Las  Vegas  fea- 
turing Senator  Johnson  as  the  speaker. 

|Prom    the    Nevnda    State    Journal  | 
Nevada  Leaduss  Hail  Johnson  as  Great  Man 

Both  Democratic  and  Republican  leaders 
throughout  Nevada  hailed  former  President 
Johnson  as  one  ol  the  great  men  of  thi.s  cen- 
tury and  a  great  Americun. 

Sen.  Alan  Bible.  D-Nev..  said  Lyndon  John- 
son was  "one  of  the  ablest  men  1  have  ever 
known,  and  I  will  cherish  the  memory  cf 
our  close  friendship  which  spftns  more  than 
two  decades. 

"He  was  n  trtily  remarkable  man  who 
devoted  his  entire  Jife   to  serving  America," 


said  Bi'ole.  "His  accomplishmenis  In  the  Con- 
gress and  later  as  President  will  stand  as  a 
lasting  tribute  to  his  leadership  and  vision." 

Sen.  Howard  Cannon,  D-Nev..  said.  "This 
rem.irkablc  man  was  one  of  America's  most 
outstanding  Presidents  and  has  been  a 
tremendous  lorce  in  the  US  .Senate  for  more 
than  a  decade  The  tragedy  of  Vietnam  over- 
shadowed in  public  view  his  many  and  great 
accomplishments  in  the  domestic  field,  but 
I  am  convinced  history  will  judge  him  as 
having  acted  with  forthright ness  and  cour- 
age in  fulfilling  our  international  obligation." 

Gov.  Mike  OCall.aghan,  who  worked  under 
Johnson  in  the  Job  Corp  and  as  wettern  re- 
gional director  for  the  office  of  emergency 
planning  said  Johnson's  administration  "re- 
sulted in  passage  of  domestic  legislation  un- 
equalled in  history  for  its  humanitarian  con- 
cern." 

"He  was  great  to  work  for,  as  you  never  had 
to  worry  about  his  personal  loyalty,"  said 
O'Callaghan. 

Former  Gov.  Paul  Laxalt.  a  Republican 
who  was  governor  during  pari  of  Johnson's 
adininistmtion  said  he  was  saddened  by  the 
news  of  the  death  He  said  "history  will  re- 
cord th.it  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  very  mi.'- 
understood  President.  He  was  vilified  for 
problems  he  did  not  create  As  a  result  he  did 
not  receive  credit  for  many  social  reforms. 
In  my  book,  he  did  a  ^lood  job." 

A'ty.  Gen.  Robert  List  said  Johnson  will 
go  down  as  "one  of  the  most  effective  public 
servants  of  this  century  " 

List,  a  Republican  said,  "because  of  his 
relatively  young  at;e.  his  death  comes  not 
only  as  a  shock  but  also  a.'  a  reminder  of  the 
tremendous  physical  drain  which  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  presidency  brmg." 

Former  Gov  Grant  Sawyer  said  although 
foreign  problems,  particularly  Vietnam  some- 
wii.T,t  clouded  the  magnitude  of  the  impact 
of  the  Johnson  presidential  years,  history 
will  show  that  Johnson  years  produced  more 
dynamic  and  progressive  legislation  than  any 
ether  similar  period. 

"Time  will  prove  Lyndon  Johnson  as  one 
ol  the  truly  great  men  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  '  Sawyer,  now  a  Las  V*egab  lawyer 
said. 

Robert  False,  a  Las  Vegas  attorney  and 
former  staff  assistant  to  Johnson  said  "This 
w;is  a  loss  lor  free  men  everywhere.  His  l)5e 
w.is  dedicated  to  his  country  and  to  the  ideals 
of  democracy  and  equality  ol  mankind. 

"He  W.1S  often  misunderstood,  but  I  am 
confident  history  will  vindicate  the  decisions 
he  m.'ide  for  America  and  prove  him  lo  be 
one  of  our  greatest  men" 

Phil  Carlin,  .state  Democratic  party  chair- 
man said  the  nation  has  suffered  a  great  loss 

Robert  L  McDonald,  a  prominent  Reno 
attorney  and  deputy  coordinator  of  John- 
sou's  1964  election  campaign  in  Nevada,  wa.s 
st;;nned  by  word  of  the  former  Presidents 
dea'Ji. 

"I'm  iust  sick."  McDonald  said  "1  knew 
him  well  and  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  gu:. s 
in  the  world.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
nation  " 

McDonald,  like  the  nation,  had  thought 
John.son  w.is  recovering  well  Irom  last  je.»r  s 
serious  coronary  problems.  But  alter  an 
initial  shock  subsided  he  praised  the  Texan 
in  carefully  chosen  words. 

"I  think  he  will  be  comp.^red  with  Harry 
Triimrai.  who  was  treated  so  badly  by  the 
press  for  a  number  of  ye.irs."  McDonald  said. 
"He  will  go  down  in  history  as  a  great  presi- 
dent." 

[From  the  Nevada  State  Journal) 

SwFETiNC  Away — The  Cobbwebs 

(By  Ty  Cobb) 

Among    the    Reno    people    with    personal 

memories   ol   the   late   President   Lyndon   B. 

Johnson   is  Mrs.   Toska  Slater,   who  will   be 

96  next  month. 

Wre.  Slater   owned   a  parcel   of  land   near 


IS18 


University  of  Nevada,   where  the  Inter- 

,ie    freeway   was   "sotne  day"  planned   to 

through.   When    the   rights-of-way   for 

highway  were  being  obtained,  there  was 

sure  on  Mrs.  Slater  to  sell  her  home  and 

Ijacent  land. 

Which  she  did 

However,  she   was  reluctant   to  move  out 

her  home  of  many  years.  "I  wrote  a  letter 

Mr.  Johnson,  telling  him  that  the  home 

i  been  sold  and  the  neighbors  had  moved 

t — but    that    there    was    no   sign    of    any 

ighway  being  built."  recalls  Mrs.  Slater. 

"I  got  a  letter  back  so  fast!  Mr.  Johnson 

wirote  It  on  White  House  paper.  He  told  me 

lat  it  was  not  a  federal  matter  now,  but  if 

lere  was  no  sign  of  the  highway  being  built 

^ht  away,  they'd  see  what  could  be  done." 

The   upshot   of   the   e.xchange   of   letters: 

'~'r  gave  Mrs.  Slater  a  lease  on  the  home 

had   already  sold,   and   she   got    to   live 

re  six  more  years. 
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[Prom  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev  i  Snn. 
Jan.  23,  1973  I 

Nevadans  Shocked  bt  Death:   State 
Leasers  Praise  L.  B.  J, 
The    death    of    former    President    Lyndon 
lines   Johnson,   Monday   came   as   a  shoclc 
political  leaders  of  Southern  Nevada.  It 
a  personal  loss  for  men  who  knew  him 
e  he  was  a  senator,  a  vice  president  and 
n  the  chief  executive  of  our  nation. 
Johnson's    most    memorable    visit    to    Las 
a  was  a  hoopla-niled  Oct    11,   1964,  In 
middle    of   one    of    the    hardest-fought 
pr  'sidentlal   elections  of  the  century. 

rhree  thousand  Nevadans  greeted  him  at 
rran  International  Airport:  another 
9.(100  heard  his  words  in  the  Las  Vegas  Con- 
ve  itlon  Center. 

Uncounted  thousands  lined  the  route  be- 
tw  een    hoping   for    a    glimpse    of    the    man 
hilrled  Into  the  presidency  a  year  before  by 
Impact  of  an  assassin's  bullet. 
The  President   later  remembered  a  warm 
welcome  from  Nevada's  political  leaders,  but 
>   themselves   recall   a   visit  from   a 
president  who  repeatedly  broke  the  ranks  of 
own  Secret  Servicemen  to  increase  his 
with  the   public — physical   contact, 
the  case  of  two  Basic  High  School  major- 
es.  who  he  greeted  with  hugs, 
lis  speech  thanked  Nevadans  for  support- 
hls  administration  by  giving  it  two  Dem- 
ocjatlc  Senators  in  1960  whUe  his  own  home 
of  Texas  had  provided   him  only  one 
all|r. 

he    Las    Vegas    speech    primarUy    urged 

-idans    to    reelect    Sen.    Howard    Cannon 

promised  a  contUiuatlon  of  the  policies 

"1  by  the  man  he  suceeded,  President 

Join  F.  Kennedy. 

1  "rom  here  he  continued   to  Reno,   where 

attached    to    his    opponent.    Sen.    Barry 

■•water  of  Arizona,  a  label   that   was  to 

:  "A  man  running  against  the  office  of 

president  instead  of  for  It." 

1  ohnson   also  visited   Las   Vegas   in    1962, 

vice  president,  and  participated  In  a 

poftlcal   rally.   He   was   on   his  way   to  San 

( to  address  the  first  group  of  volun- 

for  the  Peace  Corps. 

had  also  visited  Las  Vegas  several  times 
1  Ing  his  years  as  a  Senator. 
I  oth  Democratic  and  Republican  leaders 
?d  President  Johnson  as  one  of  the  great 
of  this  century. 
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Fjom  the  Las  Vegas   (Nev.i    Voice,  Jan    25 
19731 
Nation  Mourns  L.  B.  J.  Death 
I  yndon  Balnes  Johnson,  64 — the  36th  Pres- 
it  of  the  United  States  died  of  an  appar- 
heart  attack  Monday  afternoon. 
"J.  was  the  strongest  advocate  of  Civil 
B  ever  to  sit  In  the  White  House.   As 
sucji  he  DID  more  to  help  Blacks,  to  have  a 
"sr  part  of  the  American  wav  of  life.  His 
for  the  voting  rights   act!  which  was 
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enacted  by  the  89th  Congress  was  but  one  of 
m.iny.  many  fronts  he  fought.  Most  of  the 
Civil  Rights  legislation  of  the  60's  was  passed 
at  his  Insistance.  He  fought  against  povertv— 
ignorance. 

He  believed  that  all  men  were  created 
equal.  'Vet  he  knew  many  were  denied  equal 
treatment.  He  believed  that  all  men  have 
certain  unalienable  rights,  yet  many  Ameri- 
cans did  not  enjoy  those  rights,  all"  because 
of  tiie  color  of  their  skin. 

One  of  the  most  important  statements 
L.BJ.  made  was — He  pledged— That  if  and 
when  he  had  the  power  to  lielp  the  plight  of 
the  minorities  that  he  would  do  so — and  he 
did, 

L.B.J,  was  the  greatest  champion  of  the 
right  of  Black  men  and  women  to  have  all  of 
the  things  our  Constitution  promised.  The 
announcement  of  his  death  was  sad  news  for 
Blacks — for  they  have  lost  a  leader  who  mar- 
.shalled  all  of  this  expertise  in  pro\  Iding  a 
better  way  of  life. 

He  believed  "that  the  reason  most  poor 
people  were  poor  was  that  they  never  got  a 
decent  break."  all  because  they  were  born 
in  the  «Tong  part  of  the  country:  or  that 
they  were  born  with  the  wrong  color  of  skin. 

The  Civil  Rights  act  of  1964.  gave  to  every 
American  the  right  to  go  to  school,  to  get  a 
Job.  to  vote  and  pursue  his  life  unhampered 
by  the  barriers  of  racial  discrimination.  But 
for  his  strong  moral  convictions  and  de- 
termination we  would  not  have  made  the 
gains  we  have  today. 

He  knew  that  each  generation  must  fight 
to  secure — renew  and  enlarge  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom. 

Till.-,  is  hi.s  legacy. 


EUGENE  L.  WYMAN 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  last 
week  a  number  of  Senatoi-s  expressed 
tributes  to  the  late  Eugene  L.  Wyman. 

At  the  time,  I  had  not  5'et  obtained  a 
copy  of  a  moving  statement  written  by 
Ml-.  Wyman's  friend  Mr.  R.  T.  Hibbs  of 
Du  Quoin,  m.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Eugene  L.  Wyman 
A  giant  among  us  has  traglcaUy  fallen  and 
■'left  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky."  I 
speak  of  my  beloved  friend  and  great  Aiiieri- 
can.  Eugene  L.  Wyman.  who.  a  week  ago.  at 
the  crescendo  of  his  powers,  in  tune  with  life, 
met  the  diminuendo  of  death. 

Though  stricken  while  still  a  young  man 
not  yet  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  Influence  and 
powers.  Gene  would  have  shrugged  and  said, 
aa  often  he  did,  "If  God  should  take  me  to- 
morrow, I  could  only  thank  Hhn  for  the 
beautiful  things  and  the  beautiful  people  He 
sent  my  way."  With  the  poet,  he  would  have 
said,  "Let  me  go  quickly,  like  a  candle-light, 
snuflfed  out  just  In  the  heyday  of  its  glow. 
Give  me  high  noon:  and  then  let  it  be  night. 
Thus  would  I  go  "  Let  us  take  comfort,  then, 
in  knowing  that  men  like  Gene  would  rather 
wear  out  than  rust  away. 

Here  was  an  uncommonly  common  man. 
who  never  forgot  the  comnionallty  of  men. 
reared  in  a  small  town  of  6.500  persons,  Du 
Quoin.  Illinois,  reared  by  forelgn-bom  par- 
ents struggling  to  make  a" living  in  the  readv- 
to-wear  business  and  striving  to  nurture 
their  three  sons  as  men  of  character  and 
probity,  determined  somehow  to  educate 
them  to  the  limits  of  their  financial  ability. 
And  so  they  did. 

In  the  small  high  school  of  500  students 
at  Du  Quoin,  Gene  attached  himself  to  the 
coach  of  speech  activities  and  began  an  ever- 
deepening,  life-long  frleiid.shlp  with  lilm.  He 
dIstinguUhed  himself  as  a  champion  debater 


and  orator,  activities  which  he  also  pursued 
at  Northwestern  University  on  the  scholar- 
ship to  the  School  of  Speech,  which  his  coach 
secured  for  him.  Tliere  he  also  Involved  hhn- 
self  in  campus  politics,  precursory  to  the 
titan's  stature  that  was  later  his  in  the 
Democratic  Party:  as  California's  Chair- 
man, member  of  the  National  Committee, 
master  fund-raiser,  adviser,  confidant,  and 
oftentimes,  king-maker.  Prom  Harvard's  law 
school,  Gene  graduated  with  honors,  went  to 
Beverly  HUls  and  began  a  saga  of  success 
equal  to  the  American  Dream.  His  law  offices 
were  as  prestigious  as  they  were  prodigious. 
Achievements  by  and  honors  to  this  great 
man  are  too  voluminous  for  detailed  recital 
here.  He  raised  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
Bonds  for  Israel  campaign,  for  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity, the  Democratic  Party,  for  phllan- 
thropical.  cultural,  and  eleemosynary  proj- 
ects. Grateful  organizations  recognized  his 
work  and  worth  by  conferring  on  him  such 
enviable  awards  as  Bnat  Brith's  "Mr.  and 
Mrs.  American  Citizen  Award,"  which  went 
to  him  and  his  wife.  Roz,  as  did  the  impres- 
sive Mt,  Scopus  Award  of  Jerusalem's  He- 
brew University  this  past  December,  and  the 
naming  of  its  Political  Science  Building  for 
Roz  and  him.  Honors  were  myriad  and  con- 
tinuous. 

But  these  items  are  mundane  in  the  great 
scheme  of  things,  and  Gene  did  not  value 
them  beyond  their  worldly  worth.  Let  us 
speak  rather  of  the  man  himself. 

Gene  Wyman's  perspective  was  not  cabined 
by  the  narrow  confines  of  political  party.  His 
outlook  was  humanistic  and  global;  his  mi- 
;ieu  was  the  nation,  the  world,  the  disadvan- 
taged, the  deprived,  the  unfortunate:  his 
arena  was  whatsoever  causes  are  right,  true, 
and  just.  For  he  loved  human  beings  with  a 
compassion  which  h©  transUted  Into  deeds. 
To  these  causes  and  these  people  he  lent  his 
zeal,  his  indefatigabllity.  his  expertise,  and. 
nearly  always,  his  phenomenal  success,  for 
to  him  failure  is  a  specter  to  which  wise  and 
determined  men  refuse  credence. 

But  always  he  took  time  for  his  family:  his 
lovely  wife  Roz  and  his  darling  children. 
Betty,  Bobby,  and  Brad,  and  for  his  Beverly 
Hills  home,  which  was  a  Mecca  for  neighlxirs 
and  friends  of  every  faith,  faction,  bent,  or 
persuasion,  and  where  often  I  visited  and 
was  treated,  not  as  a  guest,  but  as  family. 

Whoever  sought  him  for  personal  advice  or 
comfort  or  for  help  In  a  worthy  cause  saw 
hhn  drop  whatever  he  was  doing  and  find 
ways  to  bring  solace  when  needed,  action 
where  necessary.  For  Gene's  Joy  In  living 
stemmed  from  bringing  Joy  to  the  lives  of 
others,  and  his  deeds  for  others  are  a  lexicon 
of  the  credos  professed  by  all  religions.  To 
philanthropy,  to  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion, the  promotion  of  culture,  the  well-being 
of  humanity  he  dedicated  his  energies,  his  re- 
markable faculty  for  management,  his  sub- 
stance, his  considerable  talents — and  him- 
self, spending  himself  with  prodigality  for 
whoever  or  whatever  needed  him.  Those  who 
sought  and  depended  on  him  were  legion,  of 
every  creed  and  every  rank. 

No  wonder  that  at  his  funeral  were  the 
great  and  the  humble,  the  wealthy  and  the 
poor,  the  eminent  and  the  unknown,  Jew  and 
Gentile,  young  and  old,  weeping  unashamedly 
and  inconsolably  over  a  loss  which,  child- 
like, they  could  neither  understand  nor  ac- 
cept: the  irreparable  loss  of  a  kind,  gentle, 
compassionate,  considerate,  generous  friend, 
surely  one  of  Gods  elect.  Gene  explained  his 
aflTmiiy  for  helping  people  quite  simply: 
"When  I  was  poor  and  needed  help,  there 
were  those  who  helped  me.  Now,  when  I  have 
been  blessed  with  the  knowledge  and  the 
means  to  help  others,  I  can  do  no  less."  The 
eloquent  words  of  Robert  Ingersoll  at  his 
brother's  grave  are  a  testimonial  to  men  like 
Gene  Wyman:  "He  added  to  the  sum  of 
human  Joy."  said  Ingersoll;  "and  were  every- 
one to  whom  he  did  some  loving  service  to 
bring  a  blossom  to  his  grave,  he  would  sleep 
tonight  beneath  a  wilderness  of  flowers." 
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We  do  not  say  "farewell"  to  you,  Gene 
Wyman,  for  "farewell"  means  "goodbye."  And 
you  can  never  depart  from  those  of  us  who 
know  you  best,  for  we  will  always  carry  you 
in  our  minds  and  in  our  hearts.  Rarely  sliall 
we  ste  your  like  again. 


THE  RALPH   BUNCHE   MEMORIAL— 

AN       INTERJNATIONAL       HEALTH 

PRCXIRAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  Ralph  J.  Bunche,  succumbed  a 
year  ago  to  the  many  ailments  he  had 
long  suffered.  The  world's  loss  is  no  less 
than  our  personal  one.  It  is  the  wish  of 
all  who  knew  and  admired  Ralph  Bunche 
and  who  are  familiar  with  his  extraordi- 
nary services  to  humanity  to  establish 
a  memorial  that  will  keep  alive  his  mem- 
ory, and  the  spirit  of  compassion,  serv- 
ice, and  international  cooperation  which 
were  so  integral  to  his  life.  Such  a  plan 
Is  now  underway,  and  today  I  should 
like  to  familiarize  Members  of  Congress 
with  these  plans. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  Ralph 
Bunche  suffered  from  a  multitude  of  ail- 
ments, among  them  kidney  disease,  and 
for  considerable  periods  he  was  cared 
for  at  the  New  York  Hospital-Cornell 
Medical  Center.  Owing  to  the  enormous 
progress  currently  being  made  there,  he 
was  accorded  considerable  relief  from  the 
debilitating  consequences  of  this  dis- 
ease. During  this  time.  Dr.  Bunche  be- 
came familiar  with  the  widespread  suf- 
fering caused  by  kidney  failure  as  well 
as  with  the  fact  that  the  treatment  facili- 
ties and  trained  personnel  throughout 
the  world  are  grossly  insufficient  in  re- 
lation to  the  need  for  them. 

The  Ralph  Bunche  Memorial  is,  there- 
fore, designed  as  a  two-pronged  endeavor 
geared  toward  the  direct  care  of  kidney 
disease  patients  and  the  training  and 
utilization  of  medical  manpower.  This 
goal  will  be  achieved  by  first  creating  a 
21-bed  pavilion — named  in  honor  of 
Ralph  Bunche — to  serve  as  an  inpatient 
care  facility  at  the  New  York  Hospital- 
Cornell  Medical  Center  and  also  provide 
Intensive  care  for  kidney  disease  patients. 
The  pavilion  will  contain  a  special  center 
to  train  four  patients  at  a  time  in  the 
methods  of  dialyzing  themselves  at 
home.  This  will  be  augmented  by  a 
dialysis  facility  capable  of  maintaining  48 
outpatients  at  a  time  on  artificial  kidney 
machines. 

The  second  pha.se  of  the  program  will 
be  the  Ralph  Bunche  international 
fellowship  program,  designed  to  provide 
training  opportunities  for  qualified  doc- 
tors, nur.ses.  and  paraprofes.sionals  inter- 
ested in  the  treatment  and  research  of 
kidney  disease.  Fellows  from  throughout 
the  world  will  participate  in  the  program. 
The  fellowships  for  doctors  would  last  1 
to  2  years  depending  on  experience.  Dur- 
ing the  fellowship  the  doctor  will  have 
intensive  exposure  to  chronic  kidney 
disease,  acute  kidney  failure,  dialysis 
treatment,  kidney  transplantation,  plus 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  problems  of 
fluid  and  salts  loss  that  so  frequently 
accompany  such  widespread  infectious 
di.seases  as  cholera  and  diarrhea. 

The  entire  project  requires  $2  million 
In  funding.  The  memorial  committee  and 


friend.s   of   R;-.lph   Eunche   have   raised 
almost  $400,000. 

Gifts  are  being  sought  from  govern- 
ments and  private  sources  throughout 
the  world  for  the  pavilion  and  the 
fellowships.  It  is  my  hope  and  one  that 
is  shared  by  Ralph  Bunches  colleagues 
in  the  United  Nations  that  tliis  memo- 
rial will  be  truly  international,  helping 
people  from  throughout  the  world.  It  will 
then  reflect  the  great  compassion  Ralph 
Bunche  had  for  all  mankind. 

The  New  York  Hospital-Cornell  Medi- 
cal C«iter  is  already  a  center  of  inter- 
national patient  referral  for  kidney 
diseases  and  the  training  going  on  there 
has  enabled  doctors,  scientists,  and 
nurses  worldwide  to  acquire  the  tech- 
niques that  have  been  perfected  there 
The  Ralph  Bunche  Pavilion  and  the 
Ralph  Bunche  fellowships  will  pennit*^ 
this  treatment,  research,  and  training  to 
expand  to  new  levels  to  treat  more  pa- 
tients and  train  more  of  the  doctors  and 
nurses  who  are  so  sorely  needed  llirough- 
out  the  world. 


FOOD  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE  AGED, 
BLIND,   AND  DISABLED 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  under 
provisions  of  Public  Law  92-603,  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1972,  en 
January  1,  1974,  those  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  persons  eligible  for  assistance 
through  the  new  Supplemental  Security 
Income  program  will  become  ineligible 
for  the  food  stamp  and  food  distribution 
programs. 

Because  I  believe  this  to  have  been  a 
vei'y  unfortunate  action  on  the  part  of 
the  last  Congress,  on  January  9  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  repeal  those  provisions. 

The  following  Senators  have  indicated 
their  concern  for  the  welfare  of  low- 
income  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons 
by  joining  as  cosponsors  of  S.  255:  Sen- 
ators Abourezk.  Beall,  Clark.  Cranston, 
Hatfield,  Huddleston,  Hughes.  Inouye. 
Javits,  Mondale,  Moss,  Pastore,  Pell. 
Randolph,  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Tunney, 
and  Williams. 

Mr.  Presideift,  I  have  been  gratified  by 
the  many  expressions  of  interest  in  S. 
255,  and  I  am  confident  that  there  will 
be  widespread  public  support  for  its 
enactment. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  National 
Council  of  Stale  Public  Welfare  Admin- 
istrators, meeting  in  Washington  on  Jan- 
uary 23  and  24.  expressed  serious  concern 
about  the  scheduled  termination  of  food 
stamp  eligibility  for  participants  in  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income  program 
and  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  restoration  of  food  stamp 
eligibility  for  tliis  group  of  citizens. 

On  January  22,  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas  adopted  a  con- 
current resolution  urging  support  for  my 
bill  or  similar  legislation  which  would 
pcimit  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  Ameri- 
cans to  keep  their  eligibility  under  the 
food  stamp  and  surplus  food  programs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Arkansas  General  Assembly  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 


tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  5 
Urging  the  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  to 

enable  aged,  blind  and  disabled  Americans 

to    keep    their   eligibility    under    the    food 

stamp  and  surplus  food  programs 

Wliereas.  under  the  revised  Fedcr.Tl  Wel- 
fare and  Assistance  Programs,  approximately 
3,300,000  aged,  blind  and  disabled  Americans 
will  lose  their  elij-ibillty  under  the  Fnod 
Stamp   and   Surplus   Food   PTo{.ran.s;    and 

Whereas,  the  Food  Stamp  Program  has 
enabled  our  elderly,  handicapped,  and  ti.:-.- 
abled  citizens  to  maintain  a  decent  diet,  and 
cutbacks  in  the  Food  Siainp  aiid  Surplus 
Food  Programs  wuvild  be  a  severe  blow  to 
efTorts  to  provide  a  decent  level  of  liveli- 
hood  for  these   unfortunate  citi^enss;    ami 

Whereas.  Sena; er  Tiiomas  Eagleton,  Dem- 
ocrat. Missouri,  has  introduced  lef;iKlation 
that  would  allow  the  3,300.000  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  Americans  to  keep  their  eligi- 
bility under  the  Food  Stamp  and  Surplus 
Food  Programs:  and 

Whereas,  the  enactment  of  this  or  similar 
legislation  to  continue  the  eligibility  of  thp«e 
unfortunate  citizens  for  food  stamps  Is  vit.al 
to  the  lives  and  livelihood  of  thousands  of 
older  and  disabled  and  handicapped  citizens 
of  this  State,  who.  in  n-.any  cases,  are  totally 
dependent  upon  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  minimum  diet  with 
filandards  within  basic  human  needs;  now. 
therefore  be  it 

Rfiohcd  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Sixtv-ninth  General  Assembly  of  the 
Stale  of  Ark.itisas.  tl:e  Senate  concurring 
liierelr: 

That  the  Congress  and  President  of  the 
United  St.otes  are  respectfully  urged  to  sup- 
port the  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
Thomas  Eagleton.  Democrat.  Missouri,  or 
.similar  legislation,  that  would  allow  the 
3.3C0  000  aged,  blind  and  dls.tbled  Americant 
to  keep  their  elit;ibi!lty  under  the  Food 
St.^mp  and  Surplus  Food  Programs.  Be  it 
lurtlier 

Resolved  That  the  Arkansas  General  A.s- 
sembly  hereby  commends  Senator  Thorj-..is 
Eagleton  for  his  humanitarian  concern  fi"r 
The  welfare  of  the  millions  of  aged,  blind, 
and  dl.sabled  unfortunate  Americans.  Be  it 
further 

Rrsolved  That  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
furnish  copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  Senator  Thomas 
Eagleton,  Democrat,  Missouri,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Arkansas  Congressional  Dele- 
gation, who  are  urged  to  support  this,  or 
similar  legi.slatlon  desipncd  to  enable  the 
aped,  blind  and  disabled  citizens  of  thj  . 
State,  and  ol  the  naut  n.  to  continue  tl.eir 
eiigibility  to  receive  food  stumps,  or  the  bene- 
lilb  oi  Surplus  Food  Programs. 

\V.  H.  Bill  Tjiompson. 


HE.A.RING  PROCKDURES  NEED 
IMPROVEMENT 

Mr.  H.\RT.  Mr  President,  last  week  I 
introduced  Senate  Resolution  15.  Yester- 
day, events  occurred  which  illustrate  the 
benefits  that  might  ccme  if  Senate  Rr.;- 
olution  15,  ill  improved  form  hopcf-olly. 
is  adopted. 

Once  again  the  Committee  en  Ccm- 
merce  is  considering  national  no-fauU 
insurance  standards.  Yesterday  five  in- 
nuT.nce  company  witnes.«es  ttcre  sched- 
uled to  testify.  "The  committee  presided 
over  by  the  able  Senator  from  Utah  iMr 
Moss>.  opened  the  hearing  at  10:30  am 
The  chairman  suggested  that  the  pre- 
pared statements  of  each  of  the.'^e  v.it- 
ncssps  be  printed  in  the  record  m  full  as 
thou'^'h  Eiven   in   full;   that  each  sum- 
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narize  his  statement  within  a  10-minute 

1  >eiiod,  following  which  questions  by  the 

committee  could  be  directed  to  the  wit- 

j  lesses.  This  appeared  a  sensible  arrange- 

nent  inasmuch  as  each  of  the  witnesses 

lad  been  invited  to  discuss  the  Camel- 

)ack  nfceting.  to  which  eacli  had  been  a 

)ai  ty  and  from  which  a  common  position 

i  n  no-fault  resulted. 

I  arrived  nearly  1  hour  late  at  the 
liearing.  It  was  the  same  morning  when 
I  iioney  resolutions  were  being  considered 
liy  the  Rules  Committee.  I  had  been  in 
i  ttendance  at  that  hearing  in  order  to 
present  several  subcommittee  budgets  for 
'  rhich  I  was  responsible.  When  I  arrived 
:  t  the  Commerce  Committee  hearing 
(here  were  present,  as  I  recall.  Senator 
lloss;  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
]  lew  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  .  the  rank- 
iig  Republican  on  the  committee:  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney>  : 
£  nd  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens).  The  able  Senator  from  Mary- 
lind  (Mr.  Beall*  arrived  at  the  hearing 
1  he  same  time  as  did  I. 

The  witnesses  had  concluded  at  about 
1  2  noon  and  were  being  questioned  at 
i  bout  12:30  p.m.  The  Senators  fromCah- 
iDi-nia,  Maryland,  and  Alaska  hadibeen 
c  ompelled  to  leave,  wlien  the  able  Senator 
{ torn  New  Hampshire  criticized  the)  pro- 
c  edure  which  had  been  followed,  making 
c  lear  it  was  not  a  criticism  of  the  4hair- 
nan  but  rather  his  concern  thqft  the 
('ommerce  Committee's  reputatioc  for 
fiirness  might  be  jeopardized.  The*  Sen - 
£tor  from  New  Hampshire  explainled  he 
1  ad  understood  the  chairman  in  opening 
remarks  to  have  cliaracterized  the 
(  amelback  meeting  as  secret  or  suspect. 
I[e  felt  the  witnesses  were  not  able  to 
t  ?stify  in  full,  as  each  had  not  read  all  of 
lis  prepared  statement.  He — and  he  as- 
s  imed  other  members  of  the  committee — 

I  ad  wanted  to  ask  questions,  he  had  been 

I I  attendance  throughout  tlie  morning 
t  ut  now  was  compelled  to  leave — indeed. 
1  ad  already  declined  an  invitation  to  join 
c  thers  in  the  Republican  leadership  for  a 
^  /^hite  House  meeting  earlier  in  the 
r  lorning.  Tlie  result,  though  perhaps  not 
i  itended.  he  felt  was  to  muzzle  the  wit- 
re.sses  and  the  committee. 

The  chairman  explained  tlie  dilemma 
i  1  which  he  and  the  committee  found 
t  lemselves:  five  witnesses.  Senate  open- 

I  ig  at  noon,  if  the  first  witness  had  given 

I I  full  his  prepared  statement  and  then 
fc  »en  subjected  to  committee  questioning 
t  le  likelihood  was  that  we  would  have  as 
of  12:30  heard  only  the  first  witness.  Be- 
c  luse  of  the  feelings  voiced,  the  chairman 
t  len  asked  that  the  committee  meet  at  9 

0  clock  this  morning  with  the  five  wit- 
11  esses  to  be  present  and  subject  to  ques- 
t  oning.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
.^  lire  explained  that  at  that  hour  he  was 
r  'quired  to  meet  prior  commitments. 

Each  of  the  witnesses  was  from  out  of 
t  iwn — one.  indeed,  is  ba.<;ed  in  California. 

1  ow  and  when  we  shall  hear  them  re- 
n  lains  unresolved. 

Why  describe  this  .scene  other  than  to 
s  ly  it  is  one  on  which  none  of  us  can  be 
s  itisfied?  It  probably  is  no  different  from 
t  lat  which  occurs  on  most  days  in  one 
o  •  more  committees.  It  is  precisely  the 
d  lemma  presented  in  this  case  which  I 
b  'lieve  can  be  eased  if  the  Senate  will 


explore  the  hearing  examiner  method, 
as  authorizd  in  Senate  Resolution  15.  If 
that  authorization  existed  today  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  determined  to 
use  it.  the  five  witnesses  could  have  tes- 
tified in  full,  questions  then  could  have 
been  addressed  by  majority  and  minority 
staffs,  the  business  scheduled  for  the  day 
would  have  been  completed,  the  wit- 
nesses would  be  satisfied  they  had  had 
full  opportunity,  and  committee  mem- 
bers who  were  interested  would  have  had 
their  questions  put  by  their  coimsel. 
Later,  azid  in  orderly  proceedings,  the 
hearing  examiner  could  have  reported  in 
writing  the  outline  of  the  testimony,  com- 
mittee members  could  have  assembled, 
listened  to  the  staffs'  reactions,  been 
guided  to  specific  pages  in  the  hearing 
record  if  issues  were  unresolved,  and  a 
more  rational  operation  would  have  re- 
sulted. 

Can  we  not  at  least  be  authorized  to 
make  this  experiment?  The  experience 
with  the  existing  system  is  not  satisfac- 
tory as  this  morning's  hearing  demon- 
strated, and  is  repeated  many  times.  At 
least  permit  us  to  experiment  in  the  hope 
that  a  more  satisfactory  or  at  least  a 
less  unsatisfactory  procedure  can  be 
developed. 

I  hope  the  Rules  Committee  will  con- 
sider Senate  Resolution  15  and,  with 
such  improvements  as  they  may  suggest, 
report  it  to  the  Senate,  so  that  we  can 
get  on  with  this  modest  bit  of  reform.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Res- 
olution 15  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  15 

Rci-oliccl.  That  (a)  there  is  hereby  e.scab- 
li-^hed  a  special  committee  of  the  Senate 
which  sliall  be  known  as  the  Special  Commit- 
tee To  Investigate  Improvement  in  the  Sen- 
ate Hearing  Process  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  Mie  "committee")  consi.sting  of  nineteen 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  designated  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

( 1  •  one  Senator  from  the  majority  party 
who  shall  serve  as  chairman: 

(2 1  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 

(3  I  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Banlting.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs: 

(4 1  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

(5)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce: 

(6 1  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  ttie 
Committee  on  Finance: 

(7i  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee   on   Government   Operations; 

(8)  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Connnittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  AfTairs; 

(9»  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee   on   the  Judiciary:    and 

(lOi  two  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

One  Senator  appointed  from  each  such 
committee  under  clau-ses  (3)-(10)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  a  member  of  the  majority 
party  and  one  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
minority  party. 

(b)  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  not  affect  the  atithorlty  of 
the  remaining  members  to  execute  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee.  Vacancies  shall  be 
fiUed  in  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
pointments are  made. 

(CI  A  majority  of  th«  members  of  the 
committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  there- 
of  for   the   transaction  ot  business,  except 


that  the  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  numTjer 
a-s  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testi- 
mony. The  committee  may  establish  such 
subcommittee  as  It  deems  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution. 

(d)  Tlie  committee  shall  keep  a  complete 
record  of  all  committee  action,  including  a 
record  of  the  votes  on  any  conimlttee  and 
shall  be  kept  In  the  offices  of  the  commit- 
tee  records,  data,  charts,  and  flies  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  committee  and  shall  be 
kept  in  the  office  of  the  committee  or  such 
other  places  as  the  committee  may  direct. 
The  committee  shall  adopt  rules  of  pro- 
cedure not  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  governing  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate. 

(et  No  legislative  measure  shall  be  re- 
f erred  to  the  committee,  and  it  shall  have 
authority  to  report  any  such  measure  to  the 
Senate. 

(fi  Tlie  committee  shall  cease  to  e.\ist  on 
June  30.  1974, 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee— 

(ai  to  make  a  full  and  complete  study 
and  investigation  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Senate  investigative  and  legislative  hearings 
can  be  conducted  by  Senate  hearUig  officers 
who  shall  be  professional  staff  members 
appointed  by  the  Senate  in  accordance  with 
rules  to  be  adopted  by  the  fiUl  Senate  based 
on  the  report  and  recommendation  of  this 
committee. 

( b  I  to  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  foregoing,  including  proposed  Senate 
rules,  improvements  in  the  administration 
of  existing  rules,  laws,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures, and  the  establishment  of  guidelines 
and  standards  for  the  conduct  of  Senate 
hearings. 

(c)  on  or  before  January  31,  1974,  the  com- 
mittee shall  submit  to  the  Senate  for  refer- 
ence to  the  standing  committees  a  final  re- 
port of  its  study  and  Investigation,  together 
with  its  recommendations.  The  committee 
may  make  such  interim  reports  to  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Senate  prior  to  such 
final  report  as   it  deems  advisable. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  committee  is  authorized  to  (It 
make  such  expenditures;  (2)  hold  such  hear- 
ings; (3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places 
during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourn- 
ment periods  of  the  Senate:  (4)  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
wltnes.ses  and  the  production  of  such  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  documents: 
(5)  administer  such  oaths:  (6)  take  such 
testimony  orally  or  by  deposition;  and  (7) 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
technical,  clerical,  and  other  assistants  and 
consultants  a.s  It  deems  advisable,  except 
that  the  compensation  so  fi.xed  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  compensation  prescribed  under 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  comparable 
duties. 

(b)  Tlie  committee  may  (1)  utilize  the 
service,  information,  and  facilities  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  in  the  executive  iDranch  of 
tlie  Government,  and  (2)  employ  on  a  relra- 
bur.sable  basis  or  otherwise  the  services  of 
such  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency  as  it  deems  advisable.  With  the  con- 
sent of  any  other  committee  of  the  Senate, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  the  committee 
may  utilize  the  facilities  and  the  services 
of  tlie  staff  of  such  other  committee  or  sub- 
committee whenever  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  determines  that  such  action  is 
necessary  and  appropriate. 

(c)  Subpenas  may  be  issued  by  the  com- 
mittee over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
or  any  other  member  designated  by  him.  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  member.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  any  member  thereof  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 
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Sec,  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $250,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


HARRY  S  TRUMAN 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  mourn  the  passing  of  former  Presi- 
dent Harry  S  Truman.  I  believe  that 
when  the  history  of  the  tumultuous  times 
over  which  he  presided  is  written,  Harry 
Truman  will  emerge  as  one  of  America's 
truly  great  Presidents.  The  decisioiis  he 
made  have  cliarted  the  course  of  our  sub- 
sequent history,  and  even  today  we  still 
feel  the  Imprint  of  the  Ti-uman  years. 

It  Is  often  said  that  Harry  Truman  was 
not  well  prepared  for  the  duties  suddenly 
thrust  upon  him  on  that  day  in  April, 
1945,  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  died. 
From  the  standpoint  of  Truman's  not 
being  included  in  all  the  deliberations  of 
the  Roosevelt  administration,  this  obser- 
vation Is  undoubtedly  correct.  Indeed, 
Truman  had  never  even  heard  of  the 
atomic  bomb  when  he  became  President. 
But  from  the  most  important  standpoint, 
Harry  Truman  was  singularly  well-equip- 
ped for  the  highest  office  in  the  land.  He 
brought  to  his  job  genuine  love  of  coun- 
try, rare  courage,  xuicommon  decisive- 
ness, and  the  ability  to  penetrate  directly 
to  the  heart  of  a  problem.  He  knew  and 
felt  the  aspirations  of  the  people,  because 
he  always  remained  close  to  the  people. 
He  was  one  of  us,  and  he  never  forgot 
It — even  in  the  heady  atmosphere  of  the 
Presidency.  He  had  unstinting  confidence 
in  the  American  people,  and  that  confi- 
dence was  returned  by  the  voters  in  1948 
when  Truman  was  reelected  in  spite  of 
all  the  projections  of  the  pollsters  and 
the  musings  of  the  pundits. 

Harry  Ti'uman  was  also  a  Democrat — 
the  kind  of  Democrat  we  need  to  emulate 
today.  He  believed  In  opening  wide  the 
gates  of  opportimity,  so  that  each  and 
every  American  would  have  the  chance 
to  share  the  abundance  of  the  Nation. 
He  grasped  the  fundamental  concerns  of 
the  people  to  have  a  job,  educate  their 
young,  and  care  for  themselves.  For  those 
who  were  unable  to  care  completely  for 
themselves,  he  urged  compassionate  care. 
It  was  Truman's  belief  that  either  we  all 
progress  together,  or  we  do  not  progress 
at  all. 

Harry  Truman  was  also  a  devout  dis- 
ciple of  strong  natioiial  defense.  He  knew 
the  importance  of  keeping  our  powder 
dry  and  of  maintaining  a  defense  estab- 
lishment second  to  none.  Nor  was  he 
afraid  to  face  down  the  Soviets,  as  he  did 
in  Iran,  Western  Europe,  and  Asia.  Tru- 
man understood  the  importance  of  re- 
building both  Grermany  and  Japan,  and 
it  is  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  his  foresight 
that  these  two  countries  are  now  rebuilt, 
modernized,  and  members  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  free  world,  the  Marshall  plan, 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
and  Point  Four  are  enduring  legacies  of 
the  Truman  Presidency. 

Today  as  we  look  back  upon  that  ear- 
lier period,  we  appreciate  more  than  ever 
the  directness,  the  candor,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  our  33d  President.  He  preferred 


to  be  himself  and  let  the  cards  fall  where 
they  may,  rather  than  try  to  alter  his 
"image"  for  the  benefit  of  the  media.  He 
spoke  the  truth  as  he  saw  it  and  was  al- 
ways willing  to  abide  by  the  conse- 
quences, "The  buck  stops  here."  he  often 
said  in  accepting  the  responsibilities  and 
burdens  of  the  Office. 

Now  he  has  been  taken  from  us.  But  we 
are  consoled  by  the  fact  that  his  was  a 
long  and  productive  life  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  Of  Harry  Truman  it  will  be 
written  that  he  was  a  credit  to  iuinsdf. 
his  family,  his  State,  his  country,  and  to 
those  in  evei-y  part  of  the  world  who 
cherish  the  freedom  and  nobility  of  man. 
Han-y  Truman — the  plain-spoken  .son  of 
the  soil — will  long  be  remembered  lor  his 
distinguished  service  in  preserving  tlie 
heritage  which  made  America  great.  We 
shall  not  see  his  likes  soon  again. 


POW'S— A  DEBT  OF  HONOR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  we  all 
share  a  sense  of  relief  and  joy  over  the 
news  that  within  a  few  days  the  first 
American  prisoners  of  war  will  be  re- 
turning homeward.  The  terrible  burden 
that  these  men  and  their  families  have 
so  courageously  carried  for  so  long  will 
now  thankfully  come  to  an  end. 

Yet,  at  the  same  moment,  many  of 
these  men  will  now  face  a  time  of  diffi- 
cult beginnings. 

After  long  years  of  isolation  and  sep- 
aration, these  men  will  face  in  the  com- 
ing weeks  and  months  many  personal  and 
professional  hurdles.  The  waimth  and 
affection  of  family  and  friends  will  sup- 
port them  as  they  attempt  to  restoie  a 
sense  of  normalcy  to  their  lives.  But  the 
least  that  we  in  the  Congress  can  do — 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  7.  1973  ] 

A  Debt  of  Honor 

(By  James  Rcston) 

After  the  return  of  the  prisoners  fiuni 
Vietnam,  after  all  the  consoling  ceremonies 
at  the  White  House,  .ind  the  family  reunions 
and  tears  on  television,  the  reality  for  the 
prisoners  coming  home  at  last  will  begin  ia 
private.  When  they  come  home  from  Viet- 
nam, what  will  they  find? 

The  rest  of  us  will  never  really  understand 
IMost  of  us  in  tills  big  continental  country 
never  had  a  :son  or  relation  killed  or  maimed 
in  Vietnam.  .America  lost  over  46,000  dend. 
but.  for  most  of  us.  this  was  a  statistic  In  tlie 
papers  and  not  a  tragedy  in  the  family  or 
down  the  street. 

For  the  liberated  prisoners  and  their  fam- 
ilies, however,  it  is  an  intensely  personal 
crisis.  On  the  television  It  looks  like  a  re- 
union of  lovers  and  fiimllles,  but  In  reality, 
it  Is  a  reunion  of  strangers. 

TTie  prisoners  come  back  different  men, 
usually  helpless  or  rebellious.  They  have  had 
to  surrender  to  endure.  Many  of  them  have 
literally  been  "killing  lime."  which  nie.iiis 
killing  their  fe.irs,  blo'tinp  o\it  the  present, 
romanticizing  the  past  and  dreaming  of  a 
family  and  an  America  that  are  changed  be- 
yond their  iniaf?lnsnp: 

In  the  history  of  the  Republic,  the  Viet- 
nam war  will  probably  look  like  a  capricious 
incident,  but  the  United  States  was  already 
involved  in  it  casually  but  carefully  under 
President  E.'^enhower  In  1953.  twenty  years 
ago.  and  much  more  deeply  involved  under 
Presifient  Kennedy  in  1963.  In  ianiily  terms, 
this  is  a  very  long  time. 

Tlie  Census  Bureau  in  Washington  tells 
us  tliat  over  half  the  peuple  In  the  United 
States  .Tre  now  under  28  years  of  age.  This 
!n(»;in.s  that  mo.st  of  our  people  cannot  even 
remember  much  before  we  were  involved  i.i 
Vietnam.  And  in  the  lives  of  the  prisoners 
now  coming  home,  most  of  whom  are  under 
t5,  Vietnam  dominates  everything. 


and  the  least  that  our  Government  can    , 

do— is  to  show  compassion  for  these  men  /.   ^^^^^  "«\  ^'">"  f'^'^f  ^^°'"^  differem  men 

,,,...,,        '^        ,  ,  .       /  but    come    home    to    Ihe    sfliiie    hut    difTprp.- 

and  then*  families,  and  to  make  certaip^ 
that  every  step  is  taken  to  help  them. 
This  is,  as  James  Reston  .so  eloquently 
phrased  it  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times,  "a  debt  of  honor"  owed  by  our 
Nation  to  these  men. 

It  was  for  this  purpose  that  I  intro- 
duced legislation  last  week  iS.  608 1  to 
provide  certain  retirement  and  pay  al- 
lowances to  our  returning  prisoners,  and 
recommended  a  series  of  administrative 
actions  that  would  help  them  return  to  a 
new  life.  Given  the  urgency  and  priority 
I  feel  we  must  attach  to  assisting  our  re- 
patriated prisoners  and  their  families,  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  soon  hold  hearings  and 
give  speedy  consideration  to  this  and 
other  legislation  for  our  prisoners  of  war. 
For  as  Mr.  Reston  writes : 

Speeches  of  gratitude  from  the  President, 
which  are  undoubtedly  sincere,  and  home- 
coming celebrations  and  parades  on  Main 
Street,  are  not  really  enough.  These  prisoners 
and  their  families  need  to  be  relieved  for  a 
time  of  economic  worries  to  deal  with  their 
personal  and  family  anxieties,  and  a  Gov- 
ernment that  speaks  of  "peace  with  honor' 
owes  them  a  debt  of  honor,  which  so  far  has 
not  been  paid. 


Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr,  Reston  s 
column  to  the  attention  of  all  Senators, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


but  come  home  to  the  same  but  differeiit 
and  older  wives,  different  children,  a  dif- 
ferent countrv,  with  different  memories  Mid 
different  values.  After  the  reunion  and  the 
celebration,  trying  to  sort  all  this  out  at  home 
and  in  the  community  is  bound  to  be  an 
agony. 

The  least  that  can  be  done  for  these  re- 
turning prisoners  is  to  see  that  they  are  given 
good  jobs  and  relieved  of  the  economic 
anxiety  of  taking  care  of  the  security  of 
their  wives  and  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren  But  even  this  is  not  enough. 

No  doubt  the  communities  they  return 
to  will  see  th.il  they  are  employed,  but  after 
a  few  years  it  is  easy  to  forget.  So  while 
the  President  and  the  Congress  are  now  cele- 
brating the  coiirrige  and  endurance  of  t!ie 
prisoners,  maybe  they  should  agree  on  a 
prisoners  bill  that  would  ensure  the  economic 
security  of  these  families  during  the  coming 
years,  when  they  will  still  be  struggling  with 
tlie  consequences  of  Vietnam,  long  alter  mo'^t 
peojilc  have  forgotten. 

After  all,  the  prisoners  amount  to  only  a 
few  hundreds,  and  their  .•sacrifice  is  not  n- 
preat  as  the  tens  of  thousands  who  were 
hilled  hi  the  struggle,  but  they  are  a  symb'-l 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  i  lie 
conscience  of  America,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment Is  as  sympathetic  and  graielul  a~  :' 
now  says,  maybe  it  sliould  not  only  welcome 
them  home  but  give  them  a  chance  for  a 
secure  economic  future  after  the  celebrations 
are  over. 

Ii  the  returning  .American  pri.soners  are  to 
be  dealt  with  praciically.  and  not  merely  pn- 
lllically  or  romantically,  legislation  mvist  be 
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uced    r.o\c,    v.i'.h    the    support    of   the 

-Ment  and  the  leaders  of  the  Congress. 

re!te%e  these  famUles  of  their  ecoi.omic 

:etie=. 

"the   Goremment    cannot    wipe    out    their 

:or;??    T'lie    w*r  has   goae   on   too   Icn? 

nirnv  of  tliem  have  been  in  prison  for 

mruiy  years  to  regain  a  normal   family 

or  readjust  to  the  raUies  and  styles  of 

■rica  that  'changed  so  much  while  thev 

•  la  prison. 

'me    of    t'  e    prisoners    vill    hare    Ijeen 

I'-Pthenet!  by  sncrlflce  and  adrersItT,  and 

come  back  to  families  ennobled  bv  sor- 

and   fidelity;    bnt   others  will   be  "orer- 

■Im.ed  by  remorse,  and  even  the  austere 

faithful  families  may  have  troxible  with 

r  wayward  children. 

ir  a  returning  prisoner  to  deal  with  nil 
even  in  the  best  of  circumjrtances,  to 
decisions  when  for  years  he  had  no 
of  deciaiou.   to  get   to  know  himself 
.other  time  of  life,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
ing  and   transformed   children — this   is 
1  allenge  beyond  the  reach  of  most  men. 
sht  flow,  however,  when   the  Preiideut 
ttie  Congress  are  coiisciouii  of  the  retiur.- 
prisoners'  problems,  tliere  is  at  least  a 
liaiice  to  ease  liis  economic   burdens  i;i  a 
of   iuflation   and    unemployment,   aiid 
him  time  to  think  and  sort  things  out. 
S*eecbes  of  graUtude  from  the  Presideiu. 
li  are  imdoubtedly  siiicere.  and  home- 
■*ng   celebrations   and   parades  on   Maai 
H.  are  not  reaUy  enough.  These  j>rL«oners 
tlieir  families  need  to  be  relieved  for  a 
of  ecooomic  worries  to  deal  with  their 
nal  and  family  anxieties,  and  a  Govern- 
t  that  speaJu  of  "peace  »nth  honor"  owes 
.-li  a  debt  of  honor,  whicii  so  far  ha-  not 
paid. 
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PRESS— WATCHDOG  UNDER 
ATTACK 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi-.  Presidetit,  AJ- 
A.  Eisele,  the  respected  author  and 
iington   conespoiident   of    the   St. 
Pioneer-Press,   has   cogently   and 
uRy  reviewed  the  status  of  free- 
of  the  press  in  America. 
a  series  of  six  aj-tides  just  pub- 
l  by  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  Mr. 
e  tells  us  more  than  it  is  comfort- 
to  know  at  one  time  about  the  di- 
t:.-  and  intensity  of  the  current  at- 
c^  on  our  firjt  amendment  freedoms. 
Pijeedom  of  the  press  in  tliis  countiy  is 
tried  or  attacked  at  the   White 
the  executive  departments,  the 
the  courts,  and  the  Congress, 
reover.  Mr.  Eisele  also  report.*;  in- 
threats  to  freedom  of  the  press 
the  least  likely  sources — the  press 
and  the  public. 
President.  I  commend  this  series 
to  my  colleagues  and  all  read- 
the  Record.  It  is  a  new.s  report, 
m  tHJinion  piece  or  editorial,  but  ic 
a  challenge  concerned  Amer- 
caimot  refuse. 

ask   imanimous   consent   that   thi.'; 

of  articles  from  the  St.  Paul  Pio- 

Press  be  printed  in  the  Recosd. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tiie  articles 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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(By  Albert  A.  Eisele) 
Part  I— The  Secrecy  Syndrome 

;'s  NoTT. — Conflict  between  Roven:- 

poww  and  freedom  of  the  press  ha^ 

in  Tarring  degreea  throughout  Araer- 

his-ory,    but    seido.-n    if   e- er    hr.s    the 
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struggle  to  define  the  Umlts  of  the  govern- 
ment's authority  to  control  information  and 
the  public's  right  to  know  »>een  as  Intense  as 
It  is  at  the  beginning  of  Richard  Nixon's 
second  term  In  oflSce.  This  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  articles.) 

Since  Informed  public  opinion  i.s  the  most 
potent  of  aU  restrictiouo,  upou  niiagovern- 
i:ient.  the  suppression  or  abridgement  of  the 
publicity  a.forded  by  a  free  pre«  cannot  be 
reg-irded  otherwise  than  with  a  erave  con- 
Crrn. 

V.S   Supreme  Court — De:^CTih:ng  tf:c  role 

of  the  [nets  fn  f  970' 
V,'a<^ivi5to« — When  Defense  Counsel  Leon- 
ard Boudln  made  his  opening  statement  to 
t!.e  jury  on  the  firtt  day  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  trial  In  Los  Angeles  earlier  this 
month,  he  poeed  a  rlietoricai  question  that 
summed  up  the  paradox  of  the  American 
s.vsieni  of  goveniinei.i. 

Asscrtiiig  that  the  f.vo  defeudaats  Ui  the 
trial.  Daniel  Ellsberg  and  Actlionv  Eusso  Jr 
had  not  only  a  right  but  a  dntr"  as  citizens 
to  m.-ike  public  a  secret  De;en.se"Department 
study  of  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
var.  Boudln  asked: 

"To  whom  did   tlie   Information  belong'' " 
Then,  answering  himself,  he  said:  "To  tiie 
people  of  the  United  States.  " 

Boudins  quesUon  is  one  tiiat  Joiu-nalists 
Jud-es.  politicians  a:ui  thoughtful  citiiens 
lia\e  debated  from  Uie  time  of  the  loundlni: 
fathers  until  Richard  Nixon— where  does  the 
go^-emm.ent's  authority  to  control  Informa- 
tion aboiit  Its  actions  end  and  where  does 
the  public's  right  to  that  information  liecin'' 
Andrew  HamUton  helped  e  -oabliah  the 
tradition  of  a  largely  unfettered  press  In 
America  In  17.35  when,  defending  New  York 
newspaper  primer  Joiiu  Peter  Zenger  from 
a  libel  charge  brought  by  an  irate  roj-al 
r^-^ernor.  he  claimed  "a  right— the  liberty— 
both  of  eTposing  and  opposin?  arbitrary 
power  by  speaking  and  WTiting  >nith  " 

Hamilton's  argument  helped  Zenger  suc- 
cessfully defend  himself  and  later  found  its 
ultimate  ejcpreasion  in  ihe  all -en  com  pass  ins 
v,Qrds  of  the  first  amendment  to  tlie  V£ 
Conatitution.  which  declared  that  •Congress 
than  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech,  or  of  the  press  .  .  ." 

A  major  test  of  the  meaning  of  those  words 
is  one  of  several  fundamental  constit\itional 
issues  affecting  the  public's  right  to  know 
which  wtu  be  decided  a.s  the  Pentagon  Papers 
trial  unfolds  over  the  ne.xt  several  months. 
Regardless  of  its  outcome,  however,  that 
trial  IS  only  one  of  the  fronu  m  Uie  war 
now  being  fought  in  Waihingtou  and  in 
dozens  of  places  around  the  country  over 
The  public's  right  to  Its  governments  secrets 
Most  of  the  fighting,  or  at  least  the  most 
conspicuous  fighting,  is  between  the  Nixon 
administration  and  the  press  in  the  nation's 
capital.  Where,  in  a  climate  of  deepening 
mutual  su^icion.  each  side  is  steadilv  e^ 
c  uating  the  conflict. 

In  recent  weeks,  for  instance,  the  admin- 
istration h.is  sent  ahoci;  waves  tlirough  news- 
rooms and  executive  .<:ultei  of  newspapers 
radio  and  Television  and  caused  many  people 
to  seriously  question  Its  commitment  to  a 
trjiv  free  press  with  a  .■-erjes  of  controversial 
aciJous  that  Include: 

A  proposal  by  tine  director  of  the  White 
Hou.~e  ctSce  of  telecommunicatioiis  policv 
that  the  nation  s  nearly  600  local  commercial 
television  stations  be  required  U<  eliminate 
Ideological  Was  in  network  news  programs 
or  faoe  the  loss  of  their  broadcasting  licenses: 
Tlie  announced  takeover  of  t!ie  public 
broadcasting  service's  procramine  and  .-^hed- 
t.Iuig  functions  by  the  Nixon  appointed  board 
of  Uie  corporation  for  public  broadcasting 
after  admlnl->;tration  CTitlci.=m  of  PBS  public 
affair?  shows  featuring  outopoken  critics 
of  the  administration  on  the  nations  236 
non-commercial  television  stations; 
A   series  o:   app.irent   rerrtbuiions  against 


the  W.ishington  Post  for  Us  aggressive  cov- 
erage  of  the  Watergate  bugging  scandal.  In- 
cluding the  exclusive  of  a  Post  reporter  from 
White  House  social  functions  and  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  Post-owned  Florida  television  sta- 
tion's license  renewal  by  a  group  headed  bv 
a  top  official  of  Nixon's  reelection  campaiea 
inthatsrate;  ^  ^ 

The  almost  total  lack  of  presidential  con- 
tact  with  the  press  since  his  last  news  con- 
ference  four  months  ago.  the  studied  un- 
responsiveness of  White  House  press  spokes- 
men and  the  refusal  to  allow  key  administra- 
tion officials  to  testify  before  Congress 

The  arrest  by  tlie  FBI  of  Les  Whltlen.  Jr 
au  associate  of  syndicated  coliunnist  Jack 
Anderson,  on  a  charge  of  iUegally  receiving 
documents  stolen  from  the  Biu-eau  of  Indian 
AfTflirs  during  last  November's  takeover  'of 
that  agencv  by  Indian  protestors. 

But  wiiUe  the  Nlion  adminlstretlon.  like 
ail  ot  Its  predecessors,  is  continuing  the  his- 
toric adversary  reUtionSiip  between  press 
and  Government  by  eflforts  to  increase  Gov- 
ernmeiital  secrecy  and  intimidate  television 
networks,  t!ie  press  for  the  fii-st  time  finds 
b^nch  ■"  ^  ''■^'^'  *''''"^^'  tlie  JudlcitJ 
In  tlie  past  few  months,  four  reporters  and 
editors  liave  been  jaUed  for  refusing  to  re- 
veal their  confidential  news  sources  or  un- 
pubUshed  materials  to  courts  and  grand 
juries.  At  least  a  dozen  others  are  facine 
fines  or  jail  terms  hi  a  spate  of  cases  that 
grew  out  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  historic 
ru  mg  of  June  19.  1972,  which  held  that  Earl 
Caldwell  of  the  New  Tor*  Times  cot,ld  not 
"'^'^.y  identify  his  sources  in  wri tines 
about  Uie  militant  Black  Panthers 

The  narrow  5-4  ruling— with  all  four 
Nixon-appointed  justices  joining  in  the  ma- 
jority opinion  by  JusUce  BjTon  White— tore 
a;.vay  much  of  the  protective  coverage  pro- 
vided reporters  by  the  first  amendment  and 
upset  the  delicate  balance  between  the  vital 
constitutional  gxiarantees  of  a  free  press  and 
a  fair  trial. 

-That  ruUng  also  opened  the  floodgates  for 
Judges  and  Govermncut  prosecutors  at  all 
levels  to  subpoena  uewstneu  to  testiiv  in 
court  and  in  grand  jury  investigations" and 
dried  up  valuable  news  sources  that  w--re 
necessary  for  many  of  the  best  reporters  to 
uncover  wrong-doing  by  public  officials  and 
private  citizens. 

Not  aU  the  cries  of  governmental  intimida- 
uon  of  the  press  that  arose  after  the  Cald- 
*eU  decision  came  Irom  nev.smen.  however 
Lawyers,  legislators  and  even  mauv  concerned 
citizens  Joined  In  e-xpresslons  of  deep  con- 
cern for  Erosion  of  Press  Freedom. 

Rep.  Jerome  Waldie.  D-Callf.,  charsed  that 
last  week's  FBI  arrest  of  'Whltten  as  well  as 
other  arrests  of  newsmen  are  part  of  a  "dcUb- 
erate.  systematic  and  conaclotis  campaign 
of  harassment  aixl  intimidatiou  against  auv 
m  the  news  media  who  dare  to  print  the 
truth  when  truth  proves  uncomfortable  or 
embarrassing  to  the  White  House.  .  ." 

"We  are  In  the  throes  of  attempted  mas- 
sive suppression  of  news  media  and  the  at- 
tempted decimation  of  viable  and  aggressive 
Journalism,"  Melvtn  Block.  President  of  the 
3,500-memiaer  New  York  State  trial  lawyers 
asaociation,  said  last  month  as  the  group 
pledged  to  help  defend  freedom  of  the  pre^s 
from  what  it  called  a  threat  bv  the  Nl.xon 
Administration. 

"Not  in  a  long  time  has  the  first  amend- 
ment come  under  such  a  malor  attack."  he 
declared. 

Sen.  Ale.n  Cranston,  D-CaUf.,  a  former 
nev,sman  himself  and  a  leader  hi  the  fight  to 
pais  legialatioQ  in  the  new  83d  Congress  to 
yivo  reporters  absolute  protection  at  the 
Slate  and  Federal  levels  from  being  forced 
to  disclose  their  sources  of  nnpubllshed  ma- 
terials, stressed  the  importance  of  the 
"watchdog"  function  of  the  press. 

~Tbe  basic  purpose  (of  the  legislation)  is 
to  protect    not   the   press,   but   the   people," 
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Cranston  declared.  "The  press  must  be  kept 
free  to  continue  to  expose  corruption  and 
lawlessness  in  high  places,  in  and  out  of 
Government." 

Many  reporters  who  are  quick  to  accuse  the 
Nixon  administration  of  "suppressing"  the 
news  media  have  forgotten  how  previous 
Presidents  sought  to  manage  the  news. 

They  fail  to  recall,  for  Instance,  how  John 
Kennedy — a  great  favorite  of  newsmen — 
manipulated  the  press  during  the  1962  Cuban 
missile  crisis  and  how  one  of  his  top  Penta- 
gon officials.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Arthur  Sylvester,  asserted  the  Government's 
right  to  lie  during  that  crisis;  how  FBI 
agents  made  nocturnal  checks  on  several 
newsmen  concerning  their  coverage  of  the 
1962  steel  price  battle,  and  how  Lyndon 
Johnson  tried  to  persuade  key  newsmen  to 
"play  ball"  with  htm  in  return  for  privileged 
Presidential  treatment. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  the  historic  antipathy  between  Ntxon 
and  the  press  that  was  nourished  by  the 
harsh  attacks  on  the  press  by  Vice-President 
Spiro  Agnew  and  other  Nixon  aides  In  the 
past  four  years  is  not  likely  to  diminish 
during  Nixon's  second  term. 

"President  Nixon  really  feels  that  he's  been 
under  systematic  attack  by  the  press,"  says 
James  McCartney,  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Knight  newspapers  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Press  Club's  professional  re- 
lations Committee. 

"As  of  now,  there  Is  no  evidence  of  a  spirit 
of  reconciliation  with  the  press  or  anyone 
else  he  considers  his  antagonists  or  adver- 
saries. Consequently,  I  assume  we  can  ex- 
pect a  continuation  of  the  same  thing  in 
the  next  few  years,  maybe  somewhat  more 
Intensified,  although  It  may  be  moderated  by 
the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war." 

"The  press  has  never  been  on  the  defensive 
like  it  is  now,"  says  Jack  Landau,  who  covers 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  the  Newhouse 
newspapers  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  reporters 
committee  for  freedom  of  the  press,  which 
recently  sponsored  an  Independent  study  of 
reporters'  legal  rights  and  obligations. 

Landau  is  concerned  that  neither  most 
newsmen  nor  most  publishing  and  broad- 
casting executives  are  aware  of  the  widening 
dimensions  of  what  he  sees  as  a  nationwide 
censorship  trend. 

Such  a  trend  is  evident,  Landau  and  many 
colleagues  feel,  in  the  increasing  number  of 
cases  Involving  disclosure  of  newsmen's 
sources,  but  particularly  in  the  Pentagon 
papers  trial,  which  represents  the  Govern- 
ment's first  attempt  to  imprison  someone  for 
"leaking"  information  to  the  press. 

A  conviction  would  set  legal  precedents 
that  would  give  the  Government  powerful 
new  authority  to  conceal  embarrassing  facts. 
Landau  notes. 

Pointing  out  that  one  of;  the  indictments 
against  the  two  defendants.'ln  the  case  Is  for 
theft  of  Government  property,  he  says  the 
Government  is  claiming  that  It  owns  all 
"Government  reports  and  Government-com- 
piled facts  about  the  operations  of  Govern- 
ment agencies — not  Just  'national  security' 
facts,  but  reports  on  health,  education,  hous- 
Uig,  law  enforcement,  etc," 

Landau  calls  this  "a  frightening  and  com- 
pletely novel  Justice  Department  argument" 
and  says  it  "directly  contradicts  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  that  Information  about  Gov- 
ernment operations  belongs  to  the  public." 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  Pentagon 
papers  trial,  however,  or  of  pending  "news- 
men's shield"  legislation  in  Congress  and 
many  States,  as  well  as  any  future  cojirt  de- 
cisions that  might  further  define  ti«s  first 
amendment  rights  of  the  press,  few  newsmen 
view  the  next  four  years  with  optimism. 

"There's  never  been  a  frontal  assault  on 
the  press  as  we  have  now,"  declares  William 
Small,  a  CBS  news  executive  In  Washington 
and  chairman  of  the  Joint  Media  Committee 
which  is  lobbying  for  an  effective  shield  law. 


"There  is  an  atmosphere  of  paranoid  feel- 
ing about  news  people  in  this  administra- 
tion." 

II. THE    BUREAUCRACY    AGAINST    THE    PRESS 

"A  democracy  without  a  free  and  truthful 
flow  of  hiformatlon  from  government  to  its 
people  Is  nothing  more  than  an  elected  dic- 
tatorship. We  can  never  permit  this  to  hap- 
pen In  America." — Rep.  John  Moss,  D-Callf., 
commenting  on  a  congressional  study  of 
secrecy  In  government:  September,  1972. 

Washington. — Shortly  after  the  story  of 
the  1968  My  Lai  massacre  broke  In  November, 
1969,  several  editors  and  reporters  of  the 
Dally  Oklahoman  newspaper  of  Oklahoma 
City  met  to  discuss  how  they  might  clear  up 
some  of  the  confusion  and  conflicting  e\i- 
dence  surrounding  the  story. 

Jack  Taylor,  a  blocky,  bespectacled  inves- 
tigative reporter  who  was  first  expo.sed  to 
journalism  and  military  thinking  while  writ- 
ing for  army  publications  when  he  was  sta- 
tioned In  the  Canal  Zone  in  the  early  I960's, 
offered  a  suggestion. 

Recalling  that  each  army  unit  is  required 
to  keep  a  record  of  daily  activities — the  so- 
called  "morning  reports"  Taylor  suggested 
that  the  newspaper  ask  the  army  for  the 
morning  reports  of  the  principal  unit  in- 
volved at  My  Lai. 

On  December  1,  1969,  the  Daily  Oklaho- 
man formally  requested  the  morning  re- 
ports of  Company  C,  1st  battalion,  20th  in- 
fantry. One  of  that  unit's  three  platoons  w.as 
commanded  by  Lt.  William  Calley  Jr,.  who 
was  later  court  martialed  and  convicted  of 
22  murders  at  My  Lai. 

The  request  was  promptly  denied  on  the 
grounds  that  its  release  would  involve  names 
of  potential  witnesses  hi  possible  disciplinary 
actions  in  the  case  even  though  most  of  the 
witnsses  had  already  been  identified  in  news- 
paper accounts  and  many  had  submitted  to 
news  nitervlews. 

The  turndown  of  its  request  marked  tlie 
beginning  of  a  3-year  battle  by  the  Dally 
Oklahoman  with  the  Pentagon  aiid  the  Nixou 
administration  over  public  access  to  perti- 
nent hiformatlon  about  the  My  Lai  incident. 
The  paper's  efforts  ultimately  helped  change 
the  Army's  censorship  policies,  shed  impor- 
tant new  light  on  the  incident  and  laid  the 
groundwork  for  an  appeal  of  Calley's  con- 
viction. 

And  even  though  Taylor  and  his  news- 
paper still  are  trying  unsuccessfully  to  get 
the  Army  to  release  additional  My  Lal-related 
documents  their  efforts  provide  a  classic  case 
study  of  the  difficulties  Involved  in  prying 
loose  public  records  from  an  uncooperative 
bureaucracy.  They  also  Illustrate  how  the 
bureaucracy  has  been  able  to  hamper  the 
five-year-old  federal  right-to-know  law. 

When  former  President  Johnson  signed 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  on  July  4, 
1967,  he  declared  that  it  struck  a  proper 
balance  between  government  secrecy  and  the 
public's  right  to  know.  > 

But  after  a  year-long  study  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  law,  which  provides  that 
any  citizen  may  see  a  government  document 
in  the  files  but  lists  nine  specific  categories 
of  material  that  are  e.xempt,  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  found  last 
year  that  the  efficient  operation  of  the  law 
"has  been  hindered  by  five  years  of  foot- 
dragging  by  the  federal  bureaucracy." 

In  Its  lengthy  report,  the  committee — 
which  spearheaded  an  11 -year  effort  to  pass 
the  law — pointed  out  that  government  se- 
crecy is  not  a  partisan  issue  but  that  "each 
new  administration  develops  Its  own  .special 
.secrecy  techniques  which,  as  lime  passes, 
become  more  and  more  sophisticated.  " 

The  study  noted  that  some  government 
agencies  have  Ignored  anil-secrecy  legL'^lation 
and  still  rely  on  a  1789  "hou.se-keeplng"  law 
that  gave  federal  agencies  the  authority  to 
regulate  their  business  and  to  set  tip  filing 
systems  and  keep  records. 


Most  of  the  federal  bureaucracy,  the  study 
found,  was  so  set  in  Us  ways  that  it  never 
"got  the  message  "  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act,  which  was  that  ail  government 
information  was  to  be  made  available  to  the 
American  people  with  no  questions  asked — 
except  for  Information  concerning  vital  de- 
fense and  state  .secrets,  personal  privacy, 
trade  secrets  and  the  like. 

The  study  pinpointed  tlie  major  reasons 
why  the  freedom  of  information  law  has  not 
worked  as  well  as  expected — including  exces- 
sive delays  m  responding  to  requests  for  in- 
formation: uiirea.sonable  charges  for  search- 
ing for  and  copying  documents  or  records: 
the  cost  and  time  involved  in  taking  unco- 
operative agencies  to  court;  a  negative  at- 
titude toward  "open  access  "  on  the  part  of 
Federal  officials;  relatively  little  utilization 
of  the  act  by  the  news  media  and  misu.se  and 
confused  interpretation  of  the  exemptions  in 
the  act, 

"If  you  want  to  get  any  information  out  of 
the  Government,  you  have  to  be  prepared  for 
a  very  long  wait  and  an  arduous  fight.  'Vou 
have  to  know  exactly  what  you're  looking  for 
and  yoti  practically  have  to  be  a  lawyer  to 
make  your  point.'  .says  Taylor,  who  has 
learned  the  hard  way  how  the  bureaucracy 
can  thwart  tlie  FOI  law. 

Taylor  points  out  that  the  Army  and  De- 
fense Department  charged  him  $249  40  for 
a  partial  list  of  tlie  documents  he  asked  for. 
including  $5  an  hour  for  research.  It  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  llie  first  time  such  fees  have 
been  a.ssessed  by  liie  Army. 

When  the  Pentagon  asked  for  another  $500 
for  additional  documents  he  was  seeking,  he 
told  tliem  to  lor^'et  about  it  and  said  he 
woiild  obtain  tiie  information  from  other 
sources,  which  he  did. 

Many  of  Taylor  s  battles  with  tlie  Defense 
Department  have  a  kafkaesqtie  flavor.  Some 
Kgencles  refused  him  documents  because  they 
were  cla.ssified.  but  other  agencies  gave  him 
the  .same  documents  which  they  had  not 
classified  Some  Pentagon  offices  have  charged 
him  for  free  material  that  other  offices  have 
not  I  harged  him  for. 

When  he  was  charged  for  the  morning 
reports.  Taylor  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of 
tlie  Army,  citing  army  regulations  and  a  De- 
fense Department  directive  that  exempts  the 
news  media  from  such  charges.  The  appeal 
was  turned  down  and  another  appeal  Is  still 
pending. 

'The  big  problem  is  that  you  have  to  study 
tlie  regulations  and  the  law  yourself  and 
make  a  case  for  each  thing  you  ask  for."  says 
Taylor,  who  is  awaiting  action  by  the  Pen- 
tatroii  on  approximately  50  formal  requests 
for  iulorniation.  "Tliey  put  the  burden  on 
you  to  prove  you  need  the  Information,  but 
that's  not  the  way  the  law  reads.  The  burden 
is  on  ilie  government  to  prove  vou  don't  need 
it." 

Tavlor.  who  stresses  that  he  has  followed 
official  ciiannels  and  used  only  legal  means 
in  his  quest  for  informal  ion  on  the  My  Lai 
incident,  is  perplexed  by  the  attitude  of  the 
government  bureaucrats  he  deals  with. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  trying  to 
honestly  follow  the  law  and  the  policies  es- 
tablished by  Congress  and  by  President 
Nixon,  they  spend  their  time  trying  to  fiture 
out  wavs  to  thwart  the  law." 

Unfortunately  for  Taylor  and  others  like 
him.  who  have  been  fighting  the  publics 
battle  for  tlie  right  to  know,  the  US  Supretne 
Court  last  week  ruled  that  the  freedom  of 
information  law  safeguards  tlie  government's 
right  to  classify  documents  and  does  not  in- 
crease citizens  rights  to  access  of  classified 
material. 

In  a  5-to-3  decision,  the  court  reversed  a 
lower  court  ruling  that  Rep.  Patsy  Mink.  D- 
Hawaii.  and  32  other  members  of  Congress 
could  see  some  'secret  "  and  "top  secret  "  pa- 
pers detailing  debates  by  government  ex- 
perts  over    the    wisdom   of   conducting    tlie 
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t  Ti.Toverr  ial  1971  underground  nuclear  tests 
1  Alaska's  Amchltka  Island. 
The  CQ-.-.eressional  eroup  had  arsued  that 
,e  ROTeriirr.sui  shovild  nat  be  able  to  make 
1 '  kc:  classifications  of  documents  ccntaln- 

\"7  noi\-s?n6itlve  macertal.  including  con- 
no  .tial  ndvtco  to  President  Nixon  \3\  aides. 
u  the  ixlgh  cor;t  ruled  that  tb«  siecrecv 
..\-vi  -.vtre  j-.istifled  under  loopholes  of  the 

fOI  Act 
111  a  concurring  opinb:n  for  the  majority, 
'.istioe  Potter  St«waTt  blamed  Congress  for 

!  ot  remoTlng  the  loopholes.  "It  has  built  into 
r.e  law  an  exemption  that  provides  no  means 

t  3  quest  ion  an  executive  decision  to  stamp 

s   document  secret,  however  cynical,  myopic 
even   corrupt   that   decision   might   have 

i^e'-n."  he  declared. 

Tlie    1972    Hou^    siudv    of    the    FOI    Iht: 

=  lioxved    that    Government    bureaucrais    are 

rjuiklne  good  use  of  the  Uius  loopholes.  It 
i\'"  ■  ..a  6.1  sc:\r  of  nljufe-.  .some  of  which 

*>':iid  iii:e  thev  are  strainlne  out  of  "Catch- 

Tl;e  Dep.-iTtm-.-:.-  of  A^rlciature  refu.-ed  U.e 
request  of  Ralph  Nader's  center  for  the  study 
c  f  responsive  law  for  research  materials  about 
festiclde  safety  because  the  department 
Slid — correctly — that  the  records  being 
s|>iight  were  not  clearly  identioed. 

But  when  the  center  asked  for  the  indexes 

1©  department  maintained  so  that  specific 

t  ies  could  be  identified,  it  was  refused  on  tl.e 

rounds  that  the  indexe.";  were  Inter-aErencv 

ifemoranda  and  excluded  from  the  law. 

Tiie  center  finally  took  the  case  to  court 
ahd  won  access  to  the  files  two  years  after 
s    initial   request,   but   only   after   the   de- 
ffcrtmenc    contended    that    it    would    cost 
't|*l.840  to  prepare  the  files  for  public  viiwlne. 
Ill  f  notl'.er  such  f  r^se.  the  Internal  Revenue 
Strvice  went  a  step  further  than  simple  non- 
)mpliance  when  it  refused  a  Seattle  couples 
n  quest  for  most  of  the  statistical  informa- 
on  Llie  c  juple  sought  sliowlng  how  the  IRS 
les  out   tax  collecting  duties,  and   chen 
pf-epared  a  dossier  on  the  couple. 

The     Uou<)e    anti-secrecy     study     recom- 

nlcuded    nimerous    cJKiupes    in    tlie    law    to 

c4»rrect  the  deflclenoes  it  found,  and  a  Go. - 

umenc  Operations  Subcommittee  headed  br 

.   WUUam   Moorhead.   D-Pa..   has  scbed- 

leglslative    hearings    on    the    proposed 

langes  this  spring. 

But  the  committee  s  1972  study  spelled  out 
e  cnly  sure-fire  method  of  gunranteeing 
liit  the  right-to-know  philosophy  of  the 
leeci.om  of  iniormation  law  will  be" put  into 
aciice  by  the  Governments  admlnistra- 
rs  and  huge  corps  of  public  information 
specialist!;.  It  declared: 

No  changes  in  law  and  no  directives  from 
;ency  beads  will  necessarily  convince  anv 
-minded  bureaucrat  that  public  rec- 
i  are  public  property.  Only  day-to-dny 
tchfulneas  by  tlie  Congress  and  the  ad- 
n^nistratiou  leaders  can  guarantee  the  free- 
of  Govermnent  iufomvation  which  is 
keystone  of  a  democratic  society. "■ 
.^r.T  m — RICHARD  laxov  vehstts  the  ir.rss 
■  The  day  when  the  network  commentators 
;d  even  gentlemen  from  the  New  York 
mcs  enjoyed  a  form  of  diplomatic  laimu- 
ty  from  comment  and  criticism  of  what 
said — that  day  is  over  .  .  ." — Vice  Fresi- 
nt  Spiro  Agnew  In  a  1969  speech. 
W  vsnn^TGTON-.— One  of  Richaid  Nixon's  firs: 
ts  as  President  In  January,  1969,  was  to 
Older  the  removal  of  two  v^-lre  service  tele- 
t5  pe  machines  and  a  three-screen  television 
ctnsole  from  the  oral  office  m  the  'White 
H  >use. 

The  ne-ATs  tickers  and  tele\ision  sets  had 
bien  placed  there  by  his  predecessor.  Lvn- 
d<  n  Jotinson,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a 
ciiee  pnBtdentlanntcb  on  what  the  news 
m  Mlia  were  reporti^  about  hJs  administra- 

tilQ. 

Ni.wn.  however,  whose  presidential  cam- 
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palgn  had  been  masterfully  orchestrated  to 
enable  him  to  bypass  reporters  and  com- 
meixtators  as  much  as  jxjssibic  and  go  di- 
rectly to  the  public  through  paid  television 
and  radio  broadcasts,  liad  lio  dCoirt  to  emu- 
late Johnsi;n. 

Nixon's  removal  of  the  news  tickers  and 
television  sets  from  his  office  were  symbolic 
cf  ilia  unhappy  relationship  with  the  presa 
during  more  than  a.  qaarter-cer.tury  in  pub- 
lic life.  The  relationship  had  been  char- 
acterized by  bitterness,  and  mutual  suspi- 
cion and  was  capped  by  his  famo'js  "you 
'.voii't  have  Nixon  to  kick  arotmd  any- 
more" press  conference  following  his  defeat 
ii  the  1352  California  gubcmator'ial  election. 
But  now  he  was  In  a  position  to  do  some 
kicking  himself,  and  after  a  brief  honeymoon 
with  the  press  during  his  first  months  in 
office,  he  did.  The  Ni.xon  administration's 
first  major  offerisive  against  the  news  media 
came  in  the  fall  of  1959  after  T^-ldespread 
antiwar  protests  greeted  the  Nov.  3  speech 
in  which  he  declr\red  his  determination  to 
liold  the  line  in  Vietnam  while  seeking  a 
neg-^tiated  settlement. 

The  principal  weapon  in  Nixon's  arsenal 
was  Vice-President  Spiro  Agnew.  who  charac- 
terised the  President's  critics  in  a  series  of 
speeches  as  an  "effete  corps  of  impudent 
.s:iol33''  and  lambasted  the  "instant  analysis" 
of  tele^•ision  commentators  critical  of  Nixon  s 
policies. 

Agnew's  alliterative  broadside??  not  only 
made  him  a  hotisehold  word  but  touched  off 
a  steadily-escalating  battle  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  press  that  has  con- 
tiu'.ied  unabated  into  Nixon's  second  term — 
except  for  a  moratorium  during  the  1972 
presidential  campalg-n  when  Nixon  went  into 
virtual  seclusion  T<-hile  the  press  feasted  on 
the  frequent  mistakes  of  his  Democratic  rival, 
Sen.  Creorge  McGovem.  D-S.D. 

However,  when  McGovem's  popularity  was 
s'.ll  climbiny;  late  last  sprint;,  the  administra- 
tion launched  a  new  scries  of  well-coordV 
nated  attacks  on  the  pre5S.  Some  of  those 
attacks  recently  ^vere  catalogued  by  Courtney 
Sheldon.  Wa.shiii.rton  bureau  chief  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  chairman  of 
the  Associated  Press  managing  editors'  Wash- 
ington committee.  They  included: 

— A  speech  in  April  by  Af^istant  Attorney 
Creneral  Patrick  Gray— named  Acting  Direc- 
tor of  the  FBI  a  fe'.v  days  later — charging  that 
newspaper  and  television  reporting  ts  "often 
inaccurate,  biased  and  grossly  unfair  "  as  well 
as  slanted  against  the  administration: 

— A  television  interview  In  May  by  Presi- 
dential Assistant  Patrick  Buchanan,  the  chief 
White  House  news  media  watcher  ^-arnlng 
that  if  what  he  called  bla.sed  reporting  of  the 
Vietnam  war  and  other  issties  continues, 
'.  .  .  you're  going  to  find  something  done  in 
the  areas  of  anti-trust  t\pe  action.  ' 

— A  speech  in  May  by  White  House  Con- 
gressional Liaison  Chief  Clark  MacGregor — 
later  named  director  of  Nixon's  reelection 
Ciinpalgn — charging  Uiat  "advocacy  Journal- 
ism" ootild  Jeopardize  the  upcomiijg  Moscow 
summit  meeting; 

— A  public  statement  In  May  by  Ken  Claw- 
son.  Deputy  Director  of  Comjnunications  for 
the  administration,  charging  the  New  York 
Times  with  "being  a  conduit  of  enemy  propa- 
ganda to  the  American  people  '  for  aome  of 
its  Vietnam  war  coverage; 

A  public  charge  In  May  by  J.  S.  Robertson, 
a  NixoD  appointee  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem's board  of  directors,  tliat  the  news  media 
are  "being  used  to  undermine  the  credibility 
of  eveiyone  who  represents  authority." 

A  speech  by  Vice-President  Agnew  in  June 
e)q)ressing  his  feeling  ttxat  "  there  is  a  bit  of 
cpliiion  creeping  in"  the  rtporaag  oi  the 
wire  services,  national  news  miigaeiues  and 
broadcast  networks. 

Although  the  administration  called  a  tem- 
po, ary  respite  in  \ib  feud  witii  the  presp  dur- 
ing   the  campaign,  it  ended  soon  after  the 


election.  Tlie  first  victim  was  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  whose  aggressive  coverage  of  the 
Watergate  bugging  scandal  and  Russian 
wheat  deal  and  often  savage  and  anti-admin- 
istration editorials  and  columns  caiised  great 
anger  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Not  too  many  newsmen  were  surpi'ised. 
tl.erefore.  when  Nlxnn  gave  his  first  past- 
election  interview  to  the  Post's  rival,  the 
Washington  Star-News,  and  when  other  top 
Republicans  followed  suit  by  leaking  exclu- 
sive stories  to  the  Star-News. 

They  were  stirpriaed,  however,  when 
Dorothy  McCardle.  a  vetw-an  Post  reporter  of 
the  CaplUil's  Social  Scene,  was  barred  from 
covering  several  White  Hoose  social  func- 
tions during  the  holiday  season,  and  when  it 
was  learned  that  the  Ucense  renewal  of  a 
Poiit-owned  television  statton  in  Jacksonville. 
Fla.,  was  being  challenged  by  a  group  headed 
by  ti'.r  finance  chiect  r  of  Nixon's  reelection 
camimien  in  Florida. 

Ntxc.i's  feuds  with  newsmen  are  hardly 
unprecedented  in  the  historic  adversary  rela- 
tionship between  American  presidents  and 
the  pre  ,s.  but  the  nature  of  that  relationship 
appears  to  have  significantly  changed  In  the 
NiXou  years. 

"What  is  vmusvud  about  the  Nixon  Admin- 
t<;trat  Ion's  particularly  strained  relatlonshins 
with  the  press  U  the  hl^  Intensity  and  sus- 
tained nature  of  its  attacks  on  the  media. ' 
Julius  Duscha.  director  of  the  nonpartisan 
Washington  journalism  center,  ob8er\'ed  re- 
cently. 

Indeed,  if  there  Is  one  single  element  that 
ssems  to  set  the  Nixon  Administration  apart 
from  its  predecessors  in  trying  to  manipulate 
the  press  and  control  Government  informa- 
tion. It  is  its  overriding  concern  with  both 
conmerclal  and  non-commercial  television. 

Ihe  strongest  evidence  to  date  to  support 
the  contention  by  BUI  M<win>e,  Washington 
editor  of  the  NBC -TV  "Today"  program, 
that  the  administration  Is  trying  to  "max- 
imize governmental  pressure  and  minimis 
media  independence"   was  otTered  on  Dec.  18. 

On  that  day.  Clay  Whitehead,  director  of 
the  \n\lte  House  ofBce  of  telecommunica- 
tkMis  policy,  announced  In  a  speech  in  In- 
dianapolis that  the  administration  will  pro- 
pose tough  new  legislation  this  year  to  hold 
the  Nation  s  almost  600  local  teievlslon  sta- 
tions accountable,  at  the  risk  of  losing  their 
licenses,  for  the  content  of  all  network 
material  they  broadcast. 

Condemning  what  he  called  "ideological 
plugola"  in  rvetwork  news  reporting,  White- 
head warned  that  "station  managers  and 
network  officials  who  faU  to  act  to  correct 
imb.ilance  or  consistent  bias  in  the  net- 
works— or  who  acquiesce  by  silence — can 
only  be  considered  willing  participants,  to 
be  held  hilly  accountable  ...  at  license  re- 
newal time." 

■Whitehead's  speech  was  Interpreted  bv 
many  in  the  broadcasting  Industry  as  the 
adm.inistration'a  boldest  attempt  yet  to  in- 
timidate local  television  sUtions,  which  de- 
vote 61  per  cent  cf  their  air  time  to  net- 
work programs. 

By  itself,  the  Whitehead  speech  was  ex- 
tremely tmsettllng  to  broadcasting  officials 
:  nd  raised  new  fears  that  the  administra- 
tion soon  will  more  to  force  newspaper 
owners  to  divest  themselves  of  radio  and 
television  properties  In  the  same  areas  in 
which  their  newspapers  are  ptiblished. 

But  It  took  an  even  nu»e  omlnons  tone 
when  a  similar  offensive  was  launched  against 
the  Nation's  approximately  230  noncommer- 
cial (public)  television  stations  a  short  time 
later. 

That  came  on  Jan.  11.  when  Henry  Loomls. 
the  Nixon -appointed  president  of  the  pub- 
licly-ananced  CorporaUon  for  PubUc  Broad- 
casting (CPB),  announced  that  the  CPB  will 
assume  ocmtrol  of  the  programming  and 
scheduling  functions  of  the  Public  Broad- 
casting  Service    (PBS).   Hie   action,    which 
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came  after  Loomls  and  other  Nixon  sup- 
porters criticized  PBS  news  shows  and  com- 
mentators for  unfriendly  views  toward  the 
administration,  raised  fears  that  what  many 
people  felt  was  becoming  the  Nation's  'fourth 
network"  was  instead  slated  to  become  the 
•Nixou  network". 

"When  you  have  all  the  power  in  the  CPBs 
hands,"  warns  PBS  President  Hartford  Gunn. 
Jr.,  "all  the  necessary  conditions  are  present 
lor  the  corporation  to  become  a  propaganda 
agency." 

There's  little  doubt  that  the  administra- 
tion is  deeply  aware  of  the  tremendous  po- 
tential power  of  the  television  networks  to 
influence  the  public.  In  fact,  'Whitehead's 
speech  echoed  criticisms  by  White  House 
aides  such  as  Buchanan  who  complained  re- 
cently that  the  networks  have  "got  control 
of  essentially  t^bree  giant  complexes  v.'hich 
enable  individuals  to  send  comment  at  an  In- 
stant's notice  into  100  million  homes." 

And  Charles  Colson,  one  of  the  President's 
closest  political  advisers,  was  even  more  ex- 
plicit last  week  when  he  sharply  criticized 
ihe  television  networks  and  predicted  that 
tliey  "are  going  to  be  broken  up  one  way  or 
another  in  the  next  four  or  five  years"  be- 
cause of  "new  technology  in  communica- 
tions." 

In  a  public  television  interview,  Colson 
said.  "The  networks  are  constantly  talking 
about  wanting  unrestricted  first  amendment 
rights.  They  want  the  same  right  to  say  or 
do  whatever  they  want  without  restriction. 
But  at  the  same  time,  they  really  are  using 
public  airways  as  a  public  trustee." 

Many  newsmen  are  convinced  that  the  re- 
cent moves  against  the  television  Industry 
are  part  of  an  overall  strategy  aimed  at  sup- 
pressing criticism  of  administration  poli- 
cies, particulaxiy  since  they  came  at  about 
the  same  time  as  Nixon's  controversial  deci- 
sion to  resvune  heavy  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. 

Herbert  Klein.  Director  of  the  "White  House 
O&ce  of  Communications,  vigorously  denies 
this,  pointing  out  that  Whitehead's  speech 
was  "an  Individual  speech  whi(di  neither  I 
nor  the  President  had  any  part  In"  prepar- 
ing. Klein  also  said  he  is  not  "In  full  agree- 
ment" with  the  speech  and  asserted  that  the 
legislation  proposed  by  Whitehead  is  less 
alarming  tlian  press  reports  ha\e  made  it 
sound. 

Nevertheless.  Klein's  denial  will  provide 
little  comfort  to  many  veteran  newsmen  in 
Washington  who,  while  they  credit  the  for- 
mer San  Diego  newspaper  editor  with  ata 
honest,  energetic  effort  to  present  the  admin - 
istrai ion's  case,  see  him  as  the  symbol  of 
the  administration's  schizophrenic  attitude 
toward  the  press. 

On  the  one  hand,  while  Klein  has  made 
more  information  on  the  admdnistration 
available — although  often  through  an  "end- 
run"  around  the  Washington  Press  Corps  di- 
rectly to  editors  and  publishers — a  vlrtilent 
hostility  against  the  press  exists  among  other 
administration  officlsds  such  as  Presidential 
Press  Secretary  Ron  Zlegler. 

"Generally  speaking,  this  is  the  worst  it's 
been  in  the  25-plus  years  I've  been  here. ' 
the  Washington  bureau  chief  of  an  influen- 
tial business  newspaper  frietidly  to  the  ad- 
ministration said  last  week. 

'I  think  there  is  now  a  greater  bostUity 
towai^  the  press  and  a  greater  lack  of  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  the  role  of 
the  press  in  informing  the  public,  in  reflect- 
ing the  attitude  of  tlie  administration  on 
issues,  and  in  informing  the  bvueaucracy  as 
to  what  the  White  House  had  in  mind  tl'.au 
ever  before,"  he  added. 

James  McCartney,  a  "Washington  corre- 
.spondent  for  the  Knight  newspapers  and 
chairman  of  the  National  Press  Club's  pro- 
fessional relations  conunittee  which  is  stvidy- 
ing  the  adminisuatiou-press  lelatiunsliip. 
agrees. 
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Citing  a  recent  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent by  Saul  Peit  of  the  Associated  Press  hi 
which  Nixon  recalled  "lour  years  of  the  most 
devastating  attacks  on  TV,  in  much  of  the 
media,  in  editorials  and  columns"  on  him. 
McCartney  said  it  Is  clear  that  Nixon  still 
leel.s  he  is  under  svsiematlc  siege  by  the 
press: 

"What  we're  seeing  now  Is  the  rather  ag- 
gressive attacks  against  the  press  is  actually 
a  reflection  of  the  Pre.sident"s  own  personal 
feelings  and  predilections  as  they  have  been 
interpreted  by  those  on  the  Wliite  House 
stall  and  closest  to  him. 

■"This  filters  down  as  is  inevitable  In 
Wa.'  hington  and  has  afTecicd  the  entire  Gov- 
ernment. I  think  that  by  the  standards  of 
Wa.shington  and  of  our  ijusiness.  the  Presi- 
dent has  had  a  lot  fairer  press  than  a  lot  of 
politicians,  but  the  fundamental  and  at>so- 
lute  difference  between  us  is  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  White  House,  as  reflected  by  its 
official  press  spokesman,  is  tliat  the  role  of 
the  press  is  to  be  a  transmission  belt  for 
self-serving  political  Information.  That  is 
not  the  role  of  the  press." 

Even  less  critical  veteran  Washington  re- 
porters such  as  Howard  K.  Smith,  the  ABC 
senior  anchorman  and  commentator  whom 
the  White  House  regards  as  genei-ally  friendly 
to  Nixon,  seriously  wonders  if  theft  is  a  link 
between  the  administrations  latest  actions 
and  the  recent  rash  of  court  actions  against 
reporters  who  refuse  to  disclose  confideuial 
sources. 

"I  hope  it  Ls  not  so."  says  Smiili.  "init  it 
begins  to  look  like  a  general  aosauli  on  re- 
porters.'" 

PAKT    nr THE    COtJKTS    AGAINST    THE    PRESS 

"Inch  by  inch,  century  by  century,  free- 
dom of  the  press  has  pushed  its  way  up  Into 
the  sunlight,  In  spite  of  occasional  killing 
frosts  as  at  present " — Professor  Irving  Brent 
of  the  University  of  Oregon:  November  27, 
1972. 

Waskincton. — After  removing  the  corner- 
stone of  source  confidentiality  from  the 
temple  of  Journalism  with  Its  landmark 
"Caldwell"  decision  of  June  29,  1972,  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court  offered  a  blueprint  for 
building  a   new  edifice. 

Acting  as  It  often  does  when  confronted 
with  a  particularly  difficult  constitutional 
issue,  the  court  suggested  that  the  problem 
of  defining  and  protecting  Journalist's  privi- 
lege could  best  be  solved  by  Congress — which 
It  said  is  free  "to  determine  whether  a 
statutory  newsman's  privilege  Is  necessary 
and  desirable  "—and  by  the  state  legislatures. 

Next  week,  the  93d  Congress  will  accept 
the  court's  suggestion  and  begin  hearings 
on  proposed  legislation  to  protect  the  con- 
fidential status  of  a  reporter's  sources  and 
non-published  Information. 

The  first  hearings  will  be  held  by  a  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  starting  on  Mon- 
day. Similar  hearings  by  a  Senate  Judiciary 
Stibcommittee  are  scheduled  to  begin  Feb.  20 
and  together  they  wlU  help  determine  how 
sturdy  a  structure  American  Journalists  will 
live   and  work   In   during   the   years   ahead. 

That  structure  has  been  a  shaky  one  In 
the  seven  months  since  the  Caldwell  deci- 
sion, which  held  that  the  first  amendment 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  the  press  does  not 
give  newsmen  the  right  to  refuse  to  appear 
before  grand  Juries  to  an.-wer  questions 
relevant  to  a  criminal  investigation  or  to 
withhold  confidential  sources  and  infonna- 
tion. 

Thai-  decision,  coming  just  a  .vear  after  tl'.e 
Pentagon  Papers  case  in  which  two  news- 
papers for  the  first  time  in  .American  history 
were  prevei'\t?d  by  court  order  from  print- 
ing specific  articles,  have  sent  a  series  of 
sharp  tremors  through  the  Nation's  news 
media. 

Upsetting  the  delicate  bal.T.nce  that  had 
long    existed    between   the    reporter's    first 


amendment  protection  and  the  State's  le- 
git im.ite  concern  for  detecting  and  prosecut- 
ing Clime,  the  Caldwell  decision  quickly 
opened  the  floodgates  to  a  relative  deUige  of 
confroiitations  between  the  government  and 
the  news  media. 

In  the  past  few  months,  four  reporters  and 
editors  have  been  jailed  for  refusing  to  dit- 
clo~e  c(  :ifidential  :;ews  sources  to  cour;s  and 
Grand  Juries,  including  one,  William  Farr 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  who  had  been  l:: 
Jail  for  more  than  two  months  before  Justice 
William  Df'Uglas  ordered  his  temporary  re- 
lea-st-  on  Jan.  11.  However  Parr  still  faces  t!.? 
possibihtv  of  t)elng  jailed  indefinitely. 

In  addition,  more  tiian  a  dozen  other  new;  - 
men  across  the  country  are  involved  In  Uli- 
g«'  ion  and  f:ice  po-slble  Jail  terms  becau;  ^ 
of  their  reporting  activities,  while  mair 
otlier  reporters  are  finding  t^at  coni.deiitu  1 
news  sources  refu.se  to  talk  with  them.  eve:i 
if  newsmen  promise  to  go  to  Jail  rether  tba  i 
idenlifUng  them. 

Tlie  legal  Implications  of  the  Caldwe!  . 
Farr  and  similar  ca.scs  spell  trouble  for  th  • 
news  media,  mo-st  nev.smcn  and  many  coi;- 
siitntional  law  cxjierts  aeree 

Eail  Kloi:i.  !i:'i)r:;rv  lor  the  Los  Angelt  ' 
Chapter  of  the  National  Journalism  Fr.i- 
ter-.ity.  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  is  one  of  those  win 
believes  that  the  Jailing  of  Parr  for  vloiatlnc: 
a  "Gag  Rule"  lmpo.scd  by  a  judge  in  the 
pii.ly  M.insoii  murder  trial,  Fet  a  Uangeroii- 
precedent. 

AUfiough  that  decision  is  only  valid  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Klein  believes  government  pro.scci  - 
tors  and  Judges  in  other  states  may  use  ti-.f 
F:'.rr  case  to  liamstrine  the  news  media.  Point  - 
ing  out  that  other  states  tend  to  look  to 
California  for  guidance  becav;.se  of  its  oui - 
standing  Judiciary.  Klein  recently  told  tl.e 
Southern  California  Journalism  Review  thrt 
"a  decision  like  this  Is  going  to  get  a  U>. 
of  play  in  law  Journals  and  reviews." 

Roi>ert  Warren,  who  prepared  an  amicus 
brief  in  the  Parr  case  for  the  Los  Angele- 
Times,  warned  in  the  same  publica'lon  thi*t 
most  reporters  don't  realize  that  the  bell  thni 
tolled  for  Farr  was  tolling  for  them  as  well: 

"Tiie  net  upshot  of  this  case  is  that  the 
co'.irt  by  punishment  of  news  persons,  if  ne<  - 
esjary.  achieves  toiiu  control  over  the  publi- 
cation of  news  with  respect  to  crime  or  cnm.- 
nal  prcceedings  at  least  alter  it  becom<  . 
subject  to  court  proceeding's." 

But  the  Parr  case  is  only  on?  facet  of  a 
broad  array  of  legal  tests  involving  Jfturnal- 
ists  as  the  courts  group  toward  a  new  det- 
n:iion  of  the  first  amendment  guarantee  ^f 
freedom  of  the  press 

Jack  Landau,  a  Supreme  Court  reporw-:' 
for  the  Newhouse  newspapers  and  a  truste'.- 
ot  the  Reporters'  Committee  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press,  recently  compiled  a  sampling  c; 
cases  lUustratiiig  the  range  of  current  cen- 
sorship eftorts. 

Generally,  the  conflict  between  tiie  pre  - 
and  the  courts  falls  into  four  categories  c  i 
cases.  incIudiJig  disobeying  Invalid  prior  rr- 
Etraint  orders  by  the  courts:  reporting  p'Td- 
lic  criminal  trials  and  rel;itcd  events;  refu.-- 
inp  to  disclose  the  content  and  source  ol  con- 
fidcuti.il  information  (the  Caldwell  and  Farr 
cases  are  leading  examples) ;  and  refusing  t  > 
disclose  confidential   sources   in    libel    case 

lu  addition,  reporters  from  various  under- 
ground iie'wspapers  have  undergone  liaras'-- 
nient  by  law  enforcement  olficials  in  recent 
mouths  in  t!-.e  form  of  arrests,  police  raUI.s 
and  grand  Jury  Investigations. 

Landau  sin,Tles  out  a  case  involving  two 
Baton  Roupe.  La  .  rep<:Tt«rs  vil.o  were  lield  in 
contempt  ol  a  Federal  district  court  order 
banning  publication  of  stories  about  a  pub- 
lic rtgVits  trial  as  the  "most  pernicious"'  cf 
all  the  pending  cetisorshlp  cases. 

He  notes  that  while  a  U.S.  court  of  appeal > 
ruled  that  the  district  court  contempt  order 
against  the  reporters  was  invalid  because  i; 
violot  d   the  first  amendment,  it  also  ruled 
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that  the  illegal  order  had  to  be  obeyed  and 
appealed  rather  thau  Ignored  because  a  tem- 
porary delay  in  publishing  news  is  not   an 

irreparable'.'  injury  to  the  rights  of  the 
press. 

Asserting  that  the  rtiling  "authorizes  a 
blonk  check  to  the  judiciary  for  prior  re- 
straint of  the  press."  Landau  warns,  "if.  as 
this  case  suggests,  the  "integrity"  of  the 
courts  now  stands  higher  than  the  powers 
granted  to  the  media  by  the  first  amendment, 
the  press  will  become  the  hand-maiden  of 
every  corrupt  or  stupid  judge  in  the  Nation." 

With  all  these  cases  providing  an  emo- 
tional backdrop,  the  congressional  hearings 
that  begin  next  week  will  study  two  basic 
questions — whether  newsmen  should  be 
legally  protected  from  being  forced  to  dis- 
close confidential  sources,  and,  if  so,  how 
broad  that  protection  should  be. 

Rep.  Robert  Kastenmeler,.D-Wis..  described 
the  task  of  his  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
when  he  said  last  week  that  it  will  examine 
"the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  newsman's 
privilege  should  be  created,  and  if  it  is  cre- 
ated, whether  or  not  It  should  be  qualified  or 
absolute,  and  applicable  to  State  as  well  as 
Federal  proceedings." 

Kastenmeier.  whose  subcommittee  held  five 
days  of  hearings  on  newsmen's  'shield"  bill 
this  year,  declines  to  predict  what  kind 
of  a  bill  It  will  be  or  what  Congress  will  do 
with  it. 

But  he  feels  that  the  variou.s  jailings  and 
threatened  jailings  of  newsmen  have  dram- 
atized the  need  for  a  shield  law  and  made  its 
passage  more  urgent  than  at  the  lime  of  his 
previous  hearings. 

"At  one  time  we  thought  the  probability 
was  that  It  would  have  been  better  left 
untouched  (by  Congress),"  he  said  recently. 
"But  now  it  does  appear  that  there  are  some 
very  compelling  reasons  why  we  should  put 
out  a  law.  The  courts  have  literally  Invited 
us  to  do  it." 

Some  21  shield  bills  have  been  Introduced 
In  the  House  by  more  than  55  Members. 
They  reflect  the  heated  debate  among  news- 
men and  non-newsmen  alike  over  what  kind 
of  bill  if  any  should  be  passed. 

On  tl^  one  end  of  the  spectrum  Is  the 
Nixon  administration,  which  opposes  any 
kind  of  shield  law.  It  feels  an  absolute  priv- 
ilege is  unwarranted  and  a  qualified  privilege 
is  unnecessary  because  of  the  guidelines 
issued  in  1970  by  then-Attorney  General 
John  Mitchell  making  it  more  difficult  for 
Federal  prosecutors  to  subpoena  newsmen. 

President  Nixon  made  his  position  clear  in 
November  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Pichenberg, 
editor  of  the  Albany,  N.Y.,  Knickerbocker 
News  and  chairman  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors'  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Committee. 

Nixon  said  that  while  he  "would  not  op- 
pose" a  qualified  privilege  bill,  he  believes 
the  system  established  by  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's guidelines  "is  preferable  to  Federal 
legislation  at  this  time." 

He  also  said  it  would  be  "advantageous  to 
all  concerned"  if  shield  laws  were  enacted  in 
the  32  States  that  do  not  have  any  such  laws. 

Surprisingly,  some  newsmen  line  up  with 
Ni.xon  in  opposing  any  law  at  all  because  they 
feel  that  the  first  amendment  protection  i.s 
ab.solute  and  that  any  law  would  either  fall 
short  or  would  fail  to  win  passage  and  inviie 
even  more  judges  and  prosecutors  to  open  up 
on  the  press. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are  those 
who  want  some  kind  of  law.  including 
Kastenmeier.  James  Cornwell,  president  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Association,  told 
Kastenmeler's  subcommittee  last  fall  that 
the  Justice  Department  guidelines  "provide 
no  restraint  whatsoever"  against  subpoenas 
issued  by  Congress  or  Federal  bodies. 

In  addition.  Cornwell  pointed  out,  "the 
guidelines  could  be  changed  or  even  rei>ealed 
entirely  depending  on  the  mood  of  the  at- 
torney general." 


Another  major  disagreement  is  whether  a 
.shield  law  should  provide  an  ab.solute  or 
qualified  privilege  against  forced  disclosure 
by  new.smen.  The  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  for  instance,  favors  an  abso- 
lute privilege  while  Sigma  Delta  Chi  wants 
a  qualified  privilege. 

Those  favoring  the  absolute  privilege  cite 
Jusiice  'William  Douglas'  warning  that 
"sooner  or  later,  any  te.xt  which  provides 
le.s.?  than  blanket  protection  .  .  .  will  be 
twisted  and  relaxed  so  as  to  provide  virtually 
no  protection  at  all  " 

Those  favoring  a  qualified  privilege  argue 
that  there  Is  no  rea.son  why  reporters  should 
not  be  compelled  to  testify  in  criminal  ca.ses 
if  his  information  is  vital  and  can  be  ob- 
tained nowhere  else. 

Even  the  New  York  Times'  Anthony  Lewis, 
an  expert  cotirt  observer  who  is  extremely 
critical  of  the  Caldwell  ruling,  recently  ex- 
pressed concern  "about  the  idea  of  reading 
into  the  constitution  an  absolute  privilege 
for  journalists  against  testifying  in  court." 

Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  whether 
a  shield  law  shotild  apply  to  both  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  states,  and  again, 
there  are  strong  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  question. 

While  the  Initial  focus  of  attention  on 
shield  legislation  will  be  on  the  Kasteiimeier 
hearings,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  headed  by  Sam  Ervln. 
D-N.C.  is  scheduled  to  begin  hearings  on 
Feb.  20  on  a  half-dozen  similar  bills  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate. 

As  in  the  House,  the  Senate  bills  run  the 
gamut  from  absolute  to  qualified  privilege 
and  from  Federal  and  State  applicability  to 
Federal  only. 

The  more  limited  approach  Is  probably 
best  represented  in  a  bill  sponsored  by  Sen. 
Lowell  Weicker.  R-Conn.  His  bill  would  apply 
only  to  Federal  and  not  state  proceedings, 
although  Weicker  has  offered  "hLs  bill  as  a 
a  'model"  for  State  legislatures,  many  of 
whom  are  creating  or  upgrading  state  shield 
laws. 

Weicker's  bill  would  prohibit  any  Federal 
grand  jury,  execvitive  agency  or  legislative 
body  from  forcing  newsmen  to  disclose  con- 
fidential sources  or  data. 

But  a  Federal  Judge  could  order  disclosure 
in  cases  involving  murder,  forcible  rape, 
aggravated  assault,  kidnapping,  airline  hi- 
jacking or  a  national  security  statute  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  the  source  had  vital 
knowledge  about  the  case  that  was  not  avail- 
able anywhere  else. 

Most  newsmen  and  news  organizations  are 
leery  of  such  loopholes  and  are  e.xpected  to 
support  a  bill  proposed  by  Sen.  Alan  Crans- 
ton, D-Calif.,  a  former  newsman.  His  bill 
would  establish  an  unqualified  privilege  of 
confidentiality  applying  to  bo'ih  the  Federal 
government  and  the  States. 

However,  the  passage  of  a  newsman's  privi- 
lege law  by  Congress  Is  certain  to  face  many 
obstacles,  and  the  press  ultimately  may  find 
itself  following  the  advice  of  judge  Harold 
Medina  of  the  second  U.S.  circuit  court  of 
appeals,  who  wrote  recently: 

"Some  people  may  think  that  the  leaders 
of  the  free  pre.s.s  would  perhaps  accomplish 
more  if  their  claims  of  constitutional  right 
were  less  expansive.  I  do  not  agree  with  this. 
I  say  it  Is  their  duty  to  fight  like  tigers  right 
down  the  line  and  not  give  an  inch.  This 
is  the  way  our  freedoms  have  been  preserved 
In  the  past,  and  it  Ls  the  way  they  will  be 
preserved  lu  the  future." 

P.\RT   V CONGRESS   .^GAINST   THE    PRESS 

"...  Were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  whether 
we  .'should  have  a  Government  without  news- 
papers or  newspapers  without  Government,  I 
should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the 
latter.  But  I  mean  that  every  man  should 
receive  liiese  papers,  and  be  capable  of  read- 
ing them." — Thomas  Jeffer.son. 
W*sHiNGT0N. — Last  week,  on  a  day  domi- 


nated by  the  announcement  of  a  ceasefire 
agreement  In  Vietnam  and  the  death  of  for- 
mer President  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  quietly  made  an  historic 
break  with  the  past. 

By  a  unanimous  vote,  committee  members 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Senate 
decided  to  hold  their  full  committee  and 
subcommittee  meetings  in  public  rather  than 
behind  closed  doors,  and  to  require  a  pub- 
lic explanation  for  any  exceptions  to  that 
policy. 

"The  people  have  a  right  to  know  how  their 
land  Is  being  managed,"  Committee  Chair- 
man Henry  Jackson,  D-Wash.,  declared  after 
the  committee  adopted  the  new  rule  on  a 
motion  by  Sen.  Lee  Metcalf,  D-Mont. 

On  the  same  day,  in  an  action  that  re- 
ceived even  less  attention.  Rep.  John  Ander- 
son. R-Ill..  introduced  a  resolution  to  amend 
House  rules  to  require  that  all  committees 
hold  open  meetings.  The  only  exceptions 
would  be  when  members  vote  In  open  ses- 
sion to  meet  behind  closed  doors  on  matters 
affecting  national  security  or  personal  pri- 
vacy. 

Anderson  quickly  followed  up  with  an 
identical  resolution  directed  towards  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  of  which  he  Is  sec- 
ond-ranking minority  member.  However,  the 
committee  on  Tuesday  voted  to  temporarily 
retain  the  existing  system,  leaving  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee — which  has 
long  held  only  open  meetings — the  only 
House  committee  to  follow  such  a  policy. 

Even  though  Anderson's  latter  anti-secrecy 
move  has  been  stalled  and  his  former  one  Is 
given  little  chance  of  svicceedlng  in  the  93d 
Congress,  his  efforts  along  with  those  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  reflect  a  growing 
awareness  and  concern  on  the  part  of  many 
Members  of  Congress  that  too  much  of  its 
business  is  shrouded  In  secrecy  and  silence. 

Both  the  press — which  would  like  to  report 
on  what  takes  place  behind  closed  congres- 
sional doors — and  the  public — which  might 
want  to  know  how  its  elected  representatives 
vote  on  crucial  issues — have  a  stake  in  the 
current  congressional  battles.  While  many 
States  and  local  governments  have  open- 
meeting  laws.  Congress  so  far  has  not  passed 
such  legislation — a  long  standing  bone  of 
contention  between  the  press  and  Congress. 

Among  those  who  believe  Congress  Is 
guilty  of  the  same  sins  of  secrecy  and  unac- 
countabllity  of  which  It  has  often  accused  the 
executive  branch  are  Sens.  William  Roth, 
Jr.,  R-Del.,  and  Hubert  Humphrey,  D-Mlnn. 

"Too  often  we  in  Congress  have  viewed 
secrecy  in  government — and  its  attendant 
credibility  gaps — as  problems  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,"  Roth  declared  last  month  as 
he  and  Humphrey  Introduced  an  "anti- 
secrecy  rule"  in  the  Senate. 

"This  is  clearly  not  true,"  Roth  added. 
"Last  year,  38  per  cent  of  all  meetings  of 
congressional  committees  were  held  in  secret 
and  98  per  cent  of  all  business  meetings  were 
secret.  This  secrecy  hides  from  the  public  a 
crucial  part  of  the  work  of  their  Congress. " 

The  Roth-Humphrey  proposal  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  one  introduced  by  Rep.  An- 
derson In  that  it  would  require  that  all  Sen- 
ate committee  and  subcommittee  meetings 
be  open  to  the  public  with  national  security 
and  personal  privacy  exemptions  permitted 
by  majority  vote. 

The  main  target  of  the  proposal  Is  the  so- 
called  executive  or  mark-up  sessions  in  whicli 
nearly  all  committees  and  sxibcommittees 
meet  behind  closed  doors  to  decide  the  final 
language  of  bills. 

"While  there  may  have  been  convincing 
reasons  for  development  of  closed  sessions  lu 
early  years."  Htimphrey  commented,  "I  be- 
lieve it  is  time  to  recognize  that  the  public 
has  a  right  to  share  In  the  development  of 
legislative  policy  at  every  stage." 

Humphrey  and  Roth  cited  the  argument  of 
common    cau.se    and    other   public    Interest 
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lobbving  groups  that  to  the  extent  congres- 
sional committees  do  the  public's  business  In 
secrecy,  the  accotintnbUlty  between  elected 
omclais  ard  their  constituents  Is  cl.wded. 

In  nddltlon  to  making  Senators  fully 
Rceountable  to  their  constituents  at  the 
cruclsl  stage  of  the  legislative  process,  the 
two  £enfit<,rs  believe  their  proposp.l  will: 

lacrense  public  resjiect  for  and  confidence 
in  the  legislative  process  and  Congress  a?  a 
whole; 

Strengthen  legislation  by  making  expert 
points  of  view  avail<ib!e  in  the  crucial  mo- 
ineati  v.lien  a  hill  i.s  writlen  In  final  form: 

Increase  the  Influence  of  the  Informed 
public  and  of  public  interest  grotips  in  open 
competition  with  the  executive  branch  and 
•the  fpecinl  interests  who  In  many  cases  have 
snecial  access  to  mark-up  sessions; 
'  Provide  Insurance  against  hidden  provi- 
sions or  poorly  drafted  ones  in  legislation 
reported  to  the  Senate  floor; 

Impro've  the  reporting  and  understanding 
01  lefc,i.>"iation  by  the  news  media. 

An' even  more  comprehensive  anti-secrecy 
bill  was  introd\iced  the  week  after  the  Roth- 
Humphrey  bill  by  Sen.  Lawton  Chiles.  D-Fla. 

Chiles'  "Goverr.ment  In  Sunshine"  bill 
T-culd  require  all  decision  making  sessions  of 
all  Federal  Government  Agencies  and  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  be  open  to  the  public 
v.lth  only  limited  and  specific  exceptions. 

ChUes.  ■who  Introduced  the  same  bill  late 
in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  predicted  that 
the  "time  Is  ripe"  for  passage  of  such  land- 
mark legislation.  He  said  the  legislation  Is 
needed  not  so  much  to  prevent  any  untoward 
proceedings  behind  closed  doors  as  tc  restore 
public  confidence   In  government. 

"Much  leiss  goes  on  (behind  closed  doors) 
than  the  public  suspects."  Clilles  declared. 
■  With  90  per  cent  of  (committee  jneetlngs> , 
♦here  is  no  reason  to  close  them.  It  all  leaks 
out  anyway.  I'm  more  Interested  In  restoring 
public  confidence." 

Although  Chiles  has  24  co-sijonsors  for 
his  bill  and  a  companion  bill  Introduced  Ui 
the  House  by  Rep.  Dante  Fascell.  D-Conn., 
has  more  than  50  co-sponsors,  neither  of  the 
bills  nor  that  of  Sens.  Roth  and  Humphrey 
or  Rep.  Anderson  faces  a  bright  future. 

"Reforms  as  important  as  these  are  won 
over  a  period  oi  years  if  at  all,"  explained  au 
aide  on  the  Senate  Government  Operations 
committee  which  will  handle  the  two  Sen- 
ate measures.  "I  would  guess  that  most  Sen- 
ators and  House  members  can  sense  that  the 
public  wants  these  kinds  of  changes,  but  they 
just  aren't  ready  to  give  up  any  more  power 
at  a  time  when  they  feel  this  terrible  iiu- 
poteuce  toward  the  ekecutive  branch." 

Congress'  frustration  over  this  inability  to 
influence  the  executive  branch,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  'Vietnam  War 
and  the  funding  of  various  domestic  pro- 
ttrams.  reached  a  climax  last  month  when 
Senate  Democrats  voted  to  try  to  limit  the 
administration's  use  of  "executive  privilege" 
to  pre\eat  key  White  House  oiEcials  from 
testifying  before  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  the  House  moved  to 
streamline  its  administrative  procedures  aud 
to  reform  some  of  its  outdated  rules  and 
traditions  to  give  it  more  muscle  In  ll6  deal- 
ings with  the  executive  branch. 

It  installed  a  new  million-dollar  electronic 
voting  system  that  will  cut  in  half  the  aver- 
age time  it  takes  for  the  435-member  body 
to  complete  a  roll  call  vote  and  will  vote 
this  week  ou  a  sweeping  '■eorganlzatloxi 
proposal.  In  addition.  Democratic  and  Repub- 
liiau  caucuses  in  the  house — and.  Senate  as 
*eil — ^scrapped  the  automatic  stuiority  es- 
calator aud  required  that  aU  comjuiltee 
cli.iirmen  be  elected  by  party  caucus  at  the 
itart  of  each  Congress. 

Despite  the  encouraging  moves  tonaid  re- 
form aud  anti-secrecy  legislaticu.  Congr«>s 
siUl  is  clinging  to  many  of  iLs  old  uaya.  It 
■still  only  reluctantly  gives  out  figures  on 
staff  salaries,  memberb'  fringe  benefits  and 


congressional  travel  and  many  of  its  most 
powerful  committees  such  as  the  House  Way.- 
and  Means  committee  which  holds  two- 
thirds  of  its  meetings  in  executive  session 
s-iil  conduct  most  of  their  business  behind 
closed  doors. 

Congress'  stubborn  penchant  for  secrecv 
VMS  manifested  recently  when  the  House 
iiiotited  down  a  proposal  by  Rep.  William 
Sie:;-'er.  R~Wis.,  that  would  have  retiuired 
!;>e  Congre.-.'-ional  Record  to  prim  what  is 
actually  said  on  the  floor  in  different  type 
ilian  material  tliat  is  inserted  later. 

As  a  result,  the  Record,  whiclt  bills  itself 
aa  tlie  Oillcial  Record  of  Hou.se  proceedings 
aud  debates,  still  contains  thousands  of 
words  each  day  that  were  ne\er  actually 
delivered  by  a  member  intermingled  with 
those  that  were. 

Even  the  Senate  Interior  Committee,  which 
opened  all  of  Us  meetings  last  week,  has 
resisted  allowing  a  verbatim  record  to  be 
made  when  exceptions  are  uiade  in  its  open- 
liearing  rule. 

An  even  more  ominous  threat  to  freedom 
of  the  press  Is  seen  by  many  newsmen  in  a 
new  effcwt  In  Congress  to  revise  a  section  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  which  was 
passed  in  the  Joe  McCarthy  era  to  make  it 
a  crime  for  Federal  Government  emploxeeo  to 
"communicate"  any  classified  iiiiorniation 
"affecting  the  security  of  the  United  Sta'ea  " 
to  an  agent  of  a  Commimlst  organt-^ation. 

Tucked  away  in  preliminary  draft  of  a 
524-page  bill  to  reform  Federal  criminal 
laws  to  be  Introduced  shortly  by  Sen.  John 
McClellan,  D-Ark.,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Subc<«nmlttee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures  is  a  section  entitled  "Mi^iise 
of  Classified  Information.'' 

The  section,  which  may  be  changed  during 
the  subcommittee  and  full  committee  heal- 
ings and  mark-tip,  revises  the  1950  law  to 
make  It  a  crime  to  give  classified  information 
to  any  "unauthorized  person  "  and  not  just  a 
Communist  or  a  foreign  agent. 

Even  though  a  McClellan  aide  who  drafted 
the  language  insists  that  it  is  not  iu tended 
to  strengthen  Federal  secrecy  laws  and  pre- 
dicts that  it  will  be  changed,  critics  have  de- 
nounced the  meastire  as  being  'tantamotmt 
to  passage  of  an  'oflicial  secrets  act"." 

Whatever  the  outcome,  it  is  clear  that  new 
fronts  are  continually  opening  up  in  the 
historic  baUle  between  the  press  aud  the 
Government  for  control  of  public  iuforaia- 
tion. 

Piar    IV THE   PEOPLE    AGAINST    THE    PP.ESS 

"Freedom  of  expression  is  the  matrix,  the 
iiidispensable  condition,  or  nearly  every  other 
form  of  freedom" — U.S.  supreme  court  jus- 
tice Benjamin  Cardozo  In  a  1936  opinion. 

Washii^jcton. — At  the  conclusion  of  his 
one-year  term  as  president  of  the  national 
press  club  last  December,  syndicated  colum- 
nist Warren  Rogers  described  the  cttrrent  em- 
battled state  of  the  American  press  In  gloomy 
superlatives. 

"Never,  lu  my  21  years  in  Washington  and 
33  yeai-s  in  the  news  business,  have  I  seen 
such  a  blatant  attack  on  the  first  amend- 
ment as  we  are  witnessing  todfiy."  Rogers 
declared.  "Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  press 
is  in  trouble." 

Then,  in  an  observation  that  both  ex- 
plained why  that  attack  has  occurred  and 
placed  it  in  hLstovic  perspective.  Rogers 
added: 

"And  while  we  won't  win  any  popularity 
prl^s  among  the  people,  if  the  press  Is  in 
trouble,  then  the  people  are  in  trouble" 

Roger..,'  words  reflected  the  erowine  aware- 
ness of  many  politicians  and  newsmen  aiii;e 
that  the  pret>t>  generally  is  not  well  regarded 
by  the  public  and  that  its  rule  iu  a  free  !>o- 
cietv  is  not  well  unde;-;.tQod. 

Like  all  institutions  in  American  lire. 
whether  religious,  poUtical.  financial,  a^a- 
dejnic  or  corporate,  the  iiewi  media  have 
come  under  attack  in  recent  years  Tor  rejxirt- 
liij;     .■-''en    iinpcriei.-ily    and   soniei  ime-    viii- 


fairlv — the  events  of  a  period  of  national 
stress  end  social  upheaval.  Like  the  ancient 
mcs-sent'ers  who  were  puni.-Jied  because  the" 
bore  bad  news,  newspapers,  magazines,  radi' 
;-.iid  television  have  found  that  the  very  na- 
ture oi  tiieir  lob  invites  public  di:appro\.ji 

"This  conflict  between  the  presb  :.nd  th? 
Government,  each  of  wliich  claim  to  repre- 
sent the  people,  is  not  a  new  problem."  as- 
sei;s  S.Tin  Aic'niiiald.  director  of  the-  L/ui- 
vereitv  of  Missouri's  ireedom  oi  informatio:i 
center  In  W^ashington  and  a  widely  respcciei.', 
observer  of  t>oth  the  Government  and  th  • 
pre  is. 

'Its  a  continuing,  sroving.  evolving  prob- 
lem that  will  exist  long  alter  the  Nivon  ad- 
ministration is  poue.  but  somehow  ma.iy  o: 
these  thirys  that  the  pre.-^s  rcLards  as  in- 
timidaticn  tliat  have  been  tried  be.oic  roiv 
seem    to    be    succceeduig.  "    Archibald    adds: 

"Why  is  iLiS':"  Maybe  lis  becau  e  tiiis  aU- 
ii.inistration  has  found  that  the  public  doe^ 
not  care  about  its  right  to  know  and  waui  ■ 
to  hill  the  messenger  instead." 

Yet  fat  the  same  time,  the  prest  seems  t  » 
ha\e  failed  to  co:ivinc;agly  remind  the  pub- 
lic of  the  special  role  and  function  assicnect 
to  it  by  liie  iouudir.^  lathers  in  tae  lirs-. 
amendment  aud  repeatedly  emphasized  b ■■ 
itie  U.S.  Supreme  C<jurt  through  the  year; . 

"A  free  press  stands  as  one  of  the  grea 
iiitcrpreiers   l>et-,veen   the   Goveri.mcnt   art 
lin.^   Ijec'ple."    tiie   court  declai-ed  in  a  land- 
mark Ireedcm  ol  the  press  case  in  19.56.  '  lo 
allow  it  to  be  fettered  is  to  fetter  ourselves.' 

The  Qifticuliy  the  press  is  having  i:\  con- 
vincing the  pubUc  that  it  is  not  the  pres^ 
Init  ihc  public  that  is  the  lo.ser  when  pres- 
Ireedoms  are  curbed  was  ariicuiated  lu~ 
motitli  by  conservative  columnist  James  Kii- 
pairick  as  he  lamented  tlie  mounting  ihrea. 
of  judicial  iniimiciation  of  reporters. 

"Tlie  hardeai  thing  to  get  over,  because  \ 
:ouncis  .so  internally  noble,  is  thai  this  truly 
isn't  our  fight  as  newsmen,  Kilpatrick  wrote 
"What  we  are  struggling  to  defend  ...  is  ilie 
public's  right  to  know.  That  right  is  iu  dan- 
ger; and  surely  good  judges,  if  they  try,  wiil 
see  the  danger  as  clearly  as  we  do.'' 

The  judiciary  may  recogni.^  that  danger, 
but  there  is  evidence  that  the  public  doe.^ 
not.  A  Gallup  poll  iu  November  found  Iha. 
only  57  percent  oX  tlie  people  supjMjrted  the 
right  of  newsmen  to  protect  confidential 
sources  and  many  editors  are  iiuuing  the.r 
mail  hea\y  with  complainis  about  the  pres 
seeking  "Special  privileges"  iu  the  form  o:' 
iic'wsuitns  'shield'  laws. 

As  Wilham  Thomas,  editor  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times  which  has  fouyht  off  over  80  al- 
temp'^  in  the  past  four  years  to  subpena 
its  people  or  obtain  unpubli^ed  material, 
asked  iu  a  recent  speech.  "Why  are  we  (tlie 
press)  .'-o  special?  And  how  do  you  answer 
that  question  withotit  the  risk  of  saucii- 
nicny?" 

One  v.ay.  Thomas  su^^es'^?.  is  to  "admit  to 
some  imperfection."  which  the  news  melia 
are  doing  with  increasing  frequently  i:i 
response  to  recent  criticisms.  Some  radio  and 
television  siatioiis  have  hired  ccnservaiive 
commentators  to  present  a  ir.ij:e  baiar.ce>' 
political  viewpomt.  many  newspapers  and 
maparlne.s  have  opr :ip^  their  prges  to  fpoke"- 
mon  for  various  interests  and  some  have 
croiued  "cmbudsmen  "  to  mc.iitnr  rovera-:;? 
of  stories. 

"In  addition,  journalism  reviews  have 
sprung  up  in  many  cities  around  tlie  country 
in  recent  years  lo  provide  ofteu  harshly  crit- 
ical comment  en  tiie  p>crIoriuar.ce  ci  local 
r.ew."^  media. 

Bu'  while  '■ome  newsmen  feel  that  more 
s»If-ccn":'r>rsh.ip  along  with  the  oi'side  at- 
\?.i'ii-  on  the  pres^  will  work  together  to 
eliniinr.te  some  of  the  r.iedia's  ovn  se'f- 
sat.ifnction  and  sen  iti.  ity  to  criticism, 
there  is  roaslderaole  dli-.^greemeut  about  how 
or  e'.en  wliether  that  self -censorship  .should 
be  imposed. 

When  the  Nc.v  York-ha^d  l-.ieutleth  ren- 
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tury  fund  announced  plans  last  month  to 
creat*  a  national  press  council  to  monitor 
the  performance  of  the  news  media  and  ac- 
cept complaints  from  the  public,  national 
news  organizations  had  opposing  reactions. 

Some,  like  the  Washington  Post,  said  they 
would  cooperate  with  the  15-member  coun- 
cil— which  includes  9  newsmen — but  others. 
most  conspicuously  the  New  York  Time?,  .said 
they  would  not. 

Asserting  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
the  press  to  institutionalize  any  such  self- 
scrutiny  in  a  press  council  or  similar  instru- 
ment and  that  this  is  precisely  what  the 
Nixon  administration  wants.  Times  associate 
editor  Tom  Wiclcer  warned  against  conceding 
the  vital  point  that  such  a  watchdog  body  iS 
needed. 

".  .  .  the  fact  is  that  the  American  pre-s 
does  not  really  need  self-censor-ship,  particu- 
larly in  reporting  on  the  government," 
Wicker  wrote  this  week.  'It  needs,  instead,  a 
vigorous  new  spirit  of  inquiry,  a  bold  new 
determination  to  make  its  commitment  to 
truth  as  It  can  be  perceived,  rather  than  to 
any  administration,  any  ideology  or  any 
government-defined  statement  of  the  na- 
tional Interest." 

Echoing  a  debate  that  has  gone  on  for 
centuries.  Wicker  contends  that  the  pres-s 
council's  goal  of  keeping  the  press  more 
■•free"  by  making  it  more  ■responsible"  is  a 
contradiction  m  terms: 

"If  the  press  is  truly  free,  it  follows  that 
it  will  not  always  be  'responsibrle',  and  any- 
thing that  tends  to  enforce  (italics  enforce) 
its  'responsibility  necessarily  makes  it  less 
than  free." 

The  same  understanding  that  the  press 
must  have  maximum  freedom,  even  at  the 
cost  of  occasionally  acting  irre.sponslbly, 
was  at  the  heart  of  the  philosophy  which 
the  Founding  Fathers  expressed  in  the  sacro- 
sanct first  amendment. 

As  James  Madison  wrote  at  the  time  of  the 
constitutional  convention,  ■■some  degree  of 
abuse  is  Inseparable  from  the  proper  use  of 
everything,  and  In  no  Instance  is  this  more 
true  than  In  that  of  the  press.  It  has  ac- 
cordingly been  decided  by  the  practice  of  the 
states,  that  It  is  better  to  leave  a  few  of  its 
noxious  branches  to  their  luxuriant  growth 
than,  by  pruning  them  away,  to  injure  the 
vigour  of  those  yielding  the  proper  fruits." 

The  legendary  Judge  Learned  Hand  used 
dllTerent  words  to  make  the  same  point  about 
the  paradoxical  freedom  of  the  press  when  he 
observed  In  1943  that  the  first  amendment 
"presupposes  that  right  conclusions  are  more 
likely  to  be  gathered  out  of  a  multitude  of 
tongues,  than  through  any  kind  of  author- 
itative selection.  To  many  this  is,  and  al- 
ways will  be.  folly;  but  we  have  staked  upon 
it  our  all." 


THE  TRANSPORTATION  CRISIS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 6,  the  NBC  news  program  First 
Tuesday  presented  a  report  by  Paul  Duke 
on  America's  transportation  crisis.  The 
program,  produced  by  Peter  Jeffries,  took 
a  hard  look  at  the  highway  lobby  and 
its  powerful  friends  in  Washington. 

It  showed  how  they  are  determined  to 
continue  using  money  from  the  Highway 
Ti-ust  Fund  to  build  more  and  more  high- 
ways despite  the  pleas  of  environmental- 
ists, civic  groups,  leaders,  and  enlight- 
ened Members  of  Congress  to  use  part 
of  the  money  for  desperately  needed 
mass  transportation. 

The  program  did  a  great  deal  to  in- 
form the  public  on  the  key  issues  in  the 
current  battlf  in  Congress  to  tap  the 
trust  fund.  It  also  showed  very  graphi- 
cally the  cost  in  human  misery  of  this 
Nation  s  highway  building  program. 


Messrs.  Duke  and  Jeffries  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  dramatization  of 
the  issues,  and  NBC  for  having  the 
courage  to  present  what  was  a  timely,  but 
controversial,  report.  It  wa.s  journalism 
at  its  best. 


A    SHIFT    FROM      PEOPLE 
PRIORITIES" 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  message  recently  delivered  to 
Congi'ess,  when  taken  into  account  with 
oiw  many  "hidden"  subsidy  programs, 
seems  to  propose  a  distinct  shift  away 
from  "people  priorities." 

In  the  end,  the  strength  of  a  nation 
does  not  rest  upon  its  vast  inventories  of 
the  machinery  of  death  nor  upon  its  ex- 
ploits into  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 

In  the  end  the  strength  of  a  nation  rests 
upon  the  strength  of  its  people.  Are  they 
strong?  Are  they  healthy,  well-fed,  pros- 
perous, and  imited?  Do  they  grovel  in 
poverty  or  are  they  a  growing  society  with 
room  and  equity  for  all?  Are  their  com- 
mon institutions  viable?  Can  they  afford 
that  certain  healthy  amoimt  of  internal 
struggle,  chaos,  and  change?  Or  are  their 
arteries  hardened,  their  nerve  ends  dead, 
and  is  their  vision  narrowed,  selfish,  and 
unmoving?  Do  they  face  their  problems 
squarely,  honestly,  and  openly  or  do  they 
gloss  over  the  cracks  in  society  and  use  a 
growing  police  state  to  enforce  the  stabil- 
ity which  a  healthy  state  finds  naturally? 

I  would  respectfully  submit  that  the 
priorities  outlined  in  the  President's 
budget  points  out  in  the  worst  of  these 
directions. 

There  is  more  room  for  war  and  private 
greed  in  this  budget  than  for  compassion, 
generosity,  and  humanity. 

It  papers  over  the  cracks  rather  than 
shoring  up  the  weakening  foundations  of 
American  society. 

With  those  comments,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  some  people  with  similar  concerns 
recently  sent  to  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Janiiary  31,  1973. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
Richard  M.  Nixon, 
White  House. 
Waaliington.  D.C. 

Dear  President  Nixon  :  We  are  writing  to 
voice  our  protest  over  the  budgetary  priori- 
ties in  your  proposed  1974  fiscal  budget.  At 
a  time  of  nagging  Inflation  and  large  federal 
deficits,  concern  over  the  level  of  federal 
spending  is  of  cour.se  understandable.  But 
what  seems  unjustified,  and  at  the  least  un- 
explained, Is  why  the  Admin  istrf-tion  has 
wielded  an  ax  on  a  number  of  social  .service 
programs  without  even  applying  a  scalpel  to 
corporate  subsidy  programs.  The  former  can 
save  millions  of  dollars  at  the  cost  of  human 
welfare  while  the  latter  wastes  billions  of 
dollars  on  behalf  of  preferred  bu.siness 
firms. 

The  following  lists  compare  the  costs  of 
these  two  types  oi  programs: 

the    1974    BrOCET    REDUCTION    IN    MITMONS 

Hill-Burton  Program — To  construct  public 
or  other  non-profit  hospital  and  clinical  fa- 
cilities; $90. 

Regional  Medical  Prograni — To  improve 
and  regionalize  research  on,  and  delivery  of. 
health  services,  especially  "for  persons  re- 
siding in  areas  with  limited  health  services^^; 
$60. 


Community  Mental  Health  Clinics~To  de- 
velop community  mental  health  centers  as 
an  alternative  to  ineffective  and  costly  state 
mental  Institutions,  especially  to  provide 
facilities  to  those  unable  to  pay;  $50. 

Training  Grants  and  Fellowships—Pro- 
motes long  term  categorical  training  for  se- 
lected professional  disciplines,  like  social 
workers,  health  aides,  and  psychiatrists;  $58. 

Medicare — To  provide  medical  Insurance  to 
the  elderly.  'Various  rule  changes  will  in- 
crease out-of-pocket  charges  to  the  23  mil- 
lion elderly  and  disabled  beneficiaries  of  this 
program;  $1,600. 

Education — Includes  all  education  pro- 
grams m  HEW;  the  largest  component  of 
cutback  is  for  reduction  In  library  construc- 
">ion  and  .services  ($138  million)  impact  area 
aid  ($143  million)  and  ■'educational  develop- 
ment' ($53  million).  Actually,  federal  edu- 
cation budget  has  been  reduced  by  an  ad- 
ditional $2.52  billion,  with  projection  that  a 
$2.53  biUion  educational  revenue  sharing  bill 
will  pass  Congress  this  session. 

Public  Assistance — Includes  all  federal  wel- 
fare assistance  programs  in  HEW,  with  pro- 
posed reductions  occurring  largely  in  main- 
tenance assistance  and  social  services,  $1,237. 

Office  of  Economic  Developmeiit—AR 
agency  to  research  and  reduce  Incidence  of 
poverty.  Agency  abolished  with  some  func- 
tions transferred  to  other  Departments;  $390. 

Water  Pollution  Control — Of  $11  billion 
legally  appropriated  by  Clean  Water  Act  of 
1972  to  cleEui  up  nation's  waterways,  approxi- 
mately $6  billion  is  being  Impounded  over 
two  years;  $3,000. 

Manpower  Programs — To  encourage  on  the 
job  and  classroom  training,  summer  Jobs  for 
youth,  vocational  rehabilitation,  subsidies 
for  those  hiring  the  bard-core  unemployed, 
and  public  service  employment;   (409. 

Housing  Subsidies — To  help  fulfill  the  1949 
Hotising  Act's  pledge  of  "a  decent  home  and 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  Amer- 
ican famUy."  The  1974  Budget  suspends  new 
commitments  under  the  housing  subsidy 
program;  $305. 

Housing  Projects — No  new  project  approved 
for  urban  renewal,  model  cities,  open  space. 
ueighborh(x>d  facilities,  and  rehabilitation 
and  public  facility  loans;  ($745  saving  pro- 
jected by  1975  budget) . 

Community  Relations  Service — ^To  provide 
assistance  to  communities  trying  to  resolve 
racial  disputes;  $4. 

I.    CORPORATE    welfare:     SUBSmiES    AND    WASTE; 
ANNUAL    COST    IN    MILLIONS 

Merchant  Marine  Subsidies — ^Includes  both 
construction  subsidies  and  operational  sub- 
sidles,  which  make  up  difference  in  costs  be- 
tween American  carriers  and  equivalent  out- 
lays on  foreign  vessels;  $460. 

Air  Carrier  Payments — To  cover  any  oper- 
ating losses  by  air  carriers  for  specific  air 
transportation  services;  $66. 

Government  Guaranteed  Loans — The  un- 
derwriting of  specific  private  loans,  such  as 
Lockheed's  $250  million  loan;  the  subsidy 
for  the  private  firm  is  the  difference  between 
what  it  pays  for  the  loans  with  a  government 
guarantee  and  what  it  would  pay  without 
such  a  guarantee. 

Government -Owned  Property  Used  by  Pri- 
vate Contractors — Use  of  defense  facilities  by 
private  firms  either  for  production  of  defense 
equipment  (for  which  they  pay  no  rent) 
or  for  commercial  production  (for  which 
they  pay  a  small  amount  of  rent).  As  of 
June.  1970,  $14.6  billion  worth  of  government 
property   so  held   by  defense   contractors. 

Export-Import  Bank — Low  cost  loans  to 
encourage  corporations  to  trade  abroad;  $65- 
$169.  depending  on  prevailing  interest  rates; 
fiscal  year  1971  estimates. 

Dejtinse  Procurement — Totals  some  $40 
billion  annually.  Yet  due  to  noncompeti- 
tive, nonadvertlsed  bidding,  sole  source 
negotiating,  and  "cost-plus"  contracts,  there 
have  been  huge  cost  overruns  severely  taxing 
the  public  treasury.  One  study  by  the  Joint 
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Economic  Committee  found  that  45  weapons 
systems  had  Increased  in  projected  costs  by 
$7  billion  from  June,  1970  to  June  1971; 
,esr.)   $7,000. 

Drug  Procurement — HEW  expenditures  for 
drugs,  largely  for  medicare  and  medicaid,  ^vas 
SI. 5  billion  in  1972.  Becavise  purcliase  is  oiien 
by  brand  (not  generic)  name  and  not  by  cen- 
tralized procedures,  the  government  is  over- 
paying drug  firms  by  approximately  half, 
according  to  the  data  of  HEW  economists: 
$750. 

Patents — The  Federal  Government  spends 
over  $15  billion  annually  for  research  and 
development,  with  most  resulting  patents 
being  granted  royalty-free  to  private  firms 
111  many  other  countries  the  government 
retains  title  and  sublicenses  these  patents 
at  reasonable  royalties  to  private  industry, 
thereby  recouping  a  substantial  part  of  gov- 
ernment R&D  expenditures;   n  a. 

This  corporate  subsidy  compilation  repre- 
sents present  policies.  Two  pending  proposals, 
if  implemented,  would  have  to  be  added  to 
this  list.  Your  administration  has  backed 
legislation  seeking  indemnification  to  private 
firms  for  losses  connected  with  the  HEW  ban 
on  cyclamates.  Former  HEW  Secretary  Rob- 
ert Finch  has  estimated  that  such  ifederal 
compensation  could  range  between  $250  mil- 
lion and  $500  million.  In  addition.  Adminis- 
tration spokesmen  have  reiterated  the  Ad- 
ministration intention  to  propose  federal 
subsidies  for  the  construction  of  an  American 
SST.  Based  on  tlie  last  Administration  re- 
quest, this  W'OUld  cost  the  public  treasury  at 
least  $289  million. 

But  merely  listing  corporate  subsidies  un- 
derstates the  problem.  For  one  can  control 
the  federal  budget  either  by  limiting  expen- 
ditures or  by  raising  revenues.  Thus,  the  fol- 
lowing corporate  welfare  list  (based  on  ■Esti- 
mates of  Federal  Tax  Expenditures'^  prepared 
in  1971  by  the  staffs  of  the  Treasury-  Depart- 
ment and  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation)  reflects  the  lost  revenues 
due  to  the  Indirect  (and  usually  Invisible) 
subsidies  attributable  to  certain  preferen- 
tial tax  policies: 
II.   corporate   "tax   expenditures  ":    cost   in 

millions     (1971  > 

Deferral  of  income  controlled  foreign  sub- 
sidies, $165. 

Excess  of  percentage  over  cost  depletion, 
$785. 

Investment  tax  credit.  $1,495;  (over  next 
decade  expected  to  increase  to  an  average  of 
S4.500-$4.5  billion  annually) . 

Asset  Depreciation  Range.  $600  (over  next 
decade  expected  to  increase  to  $3.5  billion 
anntially) . 

Deprecialion  on  buildings  (other  than 
rental  housing)  in  excess  of  straight-line, 
$320. 

Capital  Gains:  Corporations — (other  than 
farming  and  timber  and  e:.cluding  individ- 
uals), $380. 

Domestic  International  Sales — Corporation 
(DISC)  (in  effect  an  exemption  of  one-half 
of  all  export  profits) .  $400  (approx.) . 

Expensing  of  exploration  and  development 
costs,  $260. 

Western  Hempishere  Trade  Corporation, 
%75. 

Timber:  Capital  Gain  treatment  for  cer- 
tain income,  $125. 

Bad  debt  reserves  of  financial  institu- 
tions in  excess  of  actual.  $400. 

Exemption  of  interest  on  State  and  local 
debt.  S485  (difference  between  federal  cor- 
porate revenue  loss  and  interest  savings  to 
-state  and  local  governments). 

This  subsidy  and  tax  expenditure  list  is 
by  no  means  exhaustive.  And  even  direct 
subsidies.  Indirect  subsidies,  and  proctire- 
ment  waste  fall  to  describe  the  extent  and 
the  cost  of  federal  policies  toward  what  have 
tjeen  called  by  some  elected  Canadian  of- 
ficials "corporate  welfare  bums."  Federal 
tariff  and  quota  policies,  by  limiting  foreign 
competition  and  thereby  permitting  a  higher 


than  competitive  price  for  many  domestic 
products  (e.g.,  steel,  textiles,  oil),  leads  to 
a  net  transfer  from  consumers  to  corpora- 
tions of  about  $20  ■.illion  annually.*  Tlie 
failure  of  our  antitrust  laws  to  check  monop- 
olistic practices  also  redistribute  v/ealth 
from  the  many  consumers  to  the  relatively 
few  corporate  managers  and  large  share- 
holders by  an  estimated  $24-31  bUlion  an- 
nually.- ■  In  effect,  by  means  of  high,  non- 
competing  prices,  corporations  levy  a  pri- 
vate tax  and  lessen  net  consumer  income. 

A  variety  of  reasons  have  been  offered  to 
defend  the  human  welfare  cuts.  The  CEO.  it 
is  .said,  has  simply  been  lateraly  reorganized 
into  HEW;  yet  staff  and  funding  reductions 
make  it  clear  that  mvich  of  this  agency  has 
been  eliminated,  not  merely  relocated.  GEO 
Programs  with  zero  1974  lunding  are  tlie 
Community  Action  Programs.  State  Economic 
Opportunities  Offices,  Senior  Opportunity 
an(i  Services,  and  certain  training  and  tech- 
nical assistance  programs.  It  is  said  that 
stales  and  localities,  via  revenue  sharing,  will 
assume  many  of  your  .social  cuts.  Yet  not  only 
do  most  areas  lack  parallel  programs  to  those 
being  deleted,  but  the  cuts  are  so  many  that 
it  seems  unlikely  revenue  sharing,  even  if 
recipient  jurisdiction  were  so  inclined,  could 
sustain  the  tatirden.  But  recipient  jurisdic- 
tions may  well  7!o/  be  inclined  to  assume  the 
federal  social  welfare  programs  you  are 
shedding.  Revenue  sharing  without  stipula- 
tions means  there  may  be  a  new  city  hall. 
not  a  new  vocational  training  prograni.  and 
for  many  areas  it  will  simply  mean  a  reduc- 
tion in  local  property  taxes,  so  that  total 
revenue  remains  the  same. 

The  Regional  Medical  Program  supposedly 
failed  in  its  mission  of  improved  health 
delivery.  So  have  many  weapon  systems,  but 
they  are  not  eliminated;  redesign  to  improve 
malfunctioning  programs  would  appear  pref- 
erable to  wholesale  elimination,  yet  no  sucli 
reevalution  seems  to  have  been  considered. 
Some  programs  have  been  said  to  have 
achieved  their  goal  and  are  no  longer  needed 
(e.g.,  Hill-Burton  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers),  yet  clo.ser  scrutiny  leaves 
that  conclusion  open  to  question  (many  poor 
communities  and  urban  areas  still  lack  ade- 
quate hospital  facilities,  however  ample  the 
munber  of  lio.spital  beds  may  be  in  oilier 
conununities;  tlie  515  existing  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  can  hardly  claim  to 
remedy  the  nation's  mental  health  prob- 
lems). Since  there  are.  according  to  federal 
studies  of  public  assistance,  an  ineligibility 
rate  of  6.8  percent  and  an  overpayment  rate 
of  13.7  percent  for  the  Aid  for  Dependent 
Children  program,  and  error  rates  of  4.9  per- 
cent and  9.7  percent  for  the  adult  categories, 
tlie  huge  cut  in  federal  public  assistance 
supposedly  follows.  Unmentioncd,  however. 
is  the  large  percentage  of  desperately  poor 
people  who  need  welfare  assistance  but 
presently  do  not  receive  it,  as  well  as  the 
meager  assistance  obtained  by  those  poor  who 
are  able  to  receive  assistance.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  the  Citizen's  Board  of  Inquiry, 
almost  half  of  the  nation's  poor  are  still  not 
receiving  food  assistance.  And  finally,  refer- 
ence is  constantly  made  to  tlie  fact  that  the 
human  services  percentage  of  tlie  federal 
budget  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  recent 
years,  and  that  the  1974  HEW  budget  is  $10 
billion  more  than  the  1973  budget.  As  the 
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war  recedes  we  would  only  expect  a  more 
sen.sible  realignment  of  the  social  service  and 
defense  budgets.  Al.so.  HEW  budgets  go  up 
(a)  largely  because  Congress  mandates  hi- 
crctLsed  spending  in  certain  areas  (eg  .  four- 
fifths  of  this  year's  HEW  budget  Increase  is 
attributable  to  the  ii. crease  of  Social  Security 
benefits,  despite  your  well-publicized  re- 
luctance) and  (b)  partly  because  of  sky- 
rocketing medicare  and  medicaid  costs 
attributable  to  the  lack  of  cost  and  quality 
control,  whli.li  leads  to  hvuidreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  annual  budgetary  wasrte  and 
hi^:li  profits  for  ihe  medical  industry.  TiiC 
fundamental  issue  is  not  whether  federnl 
human  resource  expenditures  do  or  .should 
L'o  up.  but  by  }iou-  much  they  should.  And 
the  lundamema!  test  of  Presidential  courage 
and  leadership  is  io  make  government  work 
best  for  those  who  need  it  most,  rather  than 
eliminating  those  programs  with  the  weake.--i 
constituency  and  preserving  those  pushed 
by  I  he  most  powerful. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  waste  and  poor 
ridiniiiistration  in  mnny  federal  program.s. 
luunan  resource  ones  included,  that  iniglit 
justify  paring  down  or  phasing  out.  Wlif<t 
troubles  us.  however,  is  ihe  pattern  of  beU- 
tigliteiiinp  toward  social  service  programs 
bat  inatiemion  to  corporate  sutjsidies.  Your 
search  •into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the 
bureaucracy  "  does  not  seem  to  include  this 
obvious  area  of  waste  (not  to  mention  tlie 
fact  of  a  defense  budget  increased  by  S'4  2 
billion  during  peacetime).  While  human 
needs  in  this  society  are  so  clearh  unmel.  iill 
too  oficn  corporate  paternalism,  as  Frankli'i 
Roosevelt  once  said  of  a  proposed  tax  bill. 
■•provide(s|  relief  not  for  the  needy  but  lor 
the  greedy." 

Ii.  as  outgoing  HEW  Deputy  John  Vcjic- 
man  said  at  the  HEW  budget  briefing,  "there 
is  a  conscious  decision  by  this  adminisiraiion 
to  identify  tliose  programs  which  have  ful- 
filled their  purpose  already  or  cannot  fuliill 
those  purposes,"  why  is  this  fiscal  standard 
not  also  rigorously  applied  to  programs  which 
forgive  tax  payments  and  di.spense  corporpie 
emolumeius.'  If  •throw ing  dollars  at  prob- 
lems" can  be  wasteful  in  human  resource 
problem!^,  \sliy  arenl  the  billions  handed  over 
to  the  maritime,  drug,  and  defense  Industrie-, 
included  in  your  analysis?  If  you  defend  hu- 
man resource  cuts  by  observing  that  Con- 
press  •'gets  enormous  pressure  from  specinl 
interests  lo  spend  our  money,"  why  is  men- 
tion oniiiied  of  the  classic  special  liueresls — 
those  witli  the  political  power  to  increase  il,c 
corporate  dole'.'  Indeed,  why  are  you  iie\cr 
critical  of  corporations  at  the  public  till' 
The  cot^t  to  taxpayers  of  wa.s;efiil  corporate 
welfare  far  exceeds  the  cost  of  wasteful  lir- 
man  welfare,  as  comparison  of  the  lists  abovi- 
clearly  indicate.  (For  example,  all  the  HEW 
cuts  listed,  for  health  and  education,  equal 
the  merchant  marine  subsidies  alone;  and 
the  total  tax  breaks  for  corporations  abovt-, 
once  ADR  and  DISC  'nature,  totals  $11.4  bil- 
lion.) It  seems  an  understatement  lo  con- 
clude you  are  emplov  ing  a  double  standard 
frugality  for  needy  people,  exiravagancc  for 
corporate  interests. 

We  would  therefore  like  to  Itnow.  for  two 
specific  examples,  the  Administrations  cxpl.n- 
nation  for  spendins;  ?4(>0  million  to  support 
the  nierchaui  marine  fleet.  The  •naiionnl 
security"  needs  of  this  fleet  have  already  been 
disparaged  by  object l\e  experts  and  ihe  rele- 
vant auihorilies  in  yo'ir  predecessors  Ad- 
ministration; an  August  16.  1967  memoran- 
dum from  the  then  Secretary  of  Transport.T- 
tion  Al.Tii  Boyd  to  Pre-ldent  Lyndon  John- 
son said  that  "the  reason  for  a  program  a^ 
large  as  30  ships  | which  your  Administration 
has  approved]  arose  Irom  a  desire  to  bu\ 
industry  and  labor  acceptance  of  the  niiijor 
policy  reform  of  foreign  con.struciion  ...  A 
much  smaller  program  would  meet  all  na- 
tional needs.  Schult/e.  McNamara  and  I  a^^rce 
on  this  "  In  addition.  It  seems  uneconomical 
to  spend  $4C0  million  to  presen-e  such  an 
iuenicieiu  industry.  And  second,  what  is  the 
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explanation  for  the  inefficient  method  of  fed- 
eral drug  procurement,  which,  as  noted,  costs 
some  $750  million  to  taxpayers  in  wasteful 
procurement  to  inflate  the  profits  of  the  drug 
companies?  We  would  f^preciate  rpecific 
r.nswers  to  these  questions  by  you. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  we  would 
ur^e  that  before  you  stop  programs  for  the 
raai-.y.  you  at  least  should  scrutinize  pro- 
trams  for  the  few.  Before  there  are  fewer 
:ibrariea  and  hospitals  and  low  income  apart- 
ments and  sewage  contrtri  systems,  there 
should  be  fewer  subsidized  ships,  less  ex- 
pensire  drug  and  arms  procurement,  and 
more  taxes  paid  by  coddled  corporations. 
The  oTerall  benefit  to  the  indlTidual  tax- 
payer and  to  the  public  treaeury  would  be 
substantial.  And  another  beneficiary  would 
be  the  free  enterprise  system,  which  without 
the  props  of  many  f enteral  corporate  subsi- 
dies  would  toe  more  competitive,  more  effi- 
cient, and  more  reaponslve  to  consiuners, 
leaving  them  with  Inoreaaed  ineome  to  meet 
ibeir  needs.  In  a  society  already  marred  by 
a  maldlstribatlon  of  wealth  and  income.  It 
is  unjust  to  make  the  poor,  poorer  and  ihe 
rich,  richer  by  cutting  some  $8  billion  in 
human  welfare  and  tolerating  over  $19  billion 
in  corporate  welfare, 
eineerely  yours. 

Jerry  J,   Berman — Assistant   to  President. 
Center  for  Community  Change  * 

Barbara    Bode    and    Ms.    Samm    Brown— 
Children's  Foundation. 

Paul  Friedman — Mental  Health  Project. 

Mark      Green — Corporate      Accountability 
Research  Group. 

Fred    Harris    and    James    Rosapepe — New 
Populis  Action. 

Susan  King — National   Committee  for  an 
Effective  Congress. 

John  Kramer — National  Council  on  Hunger 
and  Malnutrition. 

Albert   H.   Kramer — Citizens  Communica- 
tions  Center.* 

Terry  Lenzner — Project  on  Corporate  Re- 
sponsibility. 

Phil  Michael — Environmental  Action. 

Ralph  Nader. 

Joseph  Onek  and  Richard  Frank— Center 
tor  Law  and  Social  Policy.* 

Grady  Pmilard — Independent  Foundation. 

Marilyn  Rose— Health  Law  Project. 

John    TDlman — National    Welfare    Rights 
Organization. 

Mary    Vogel — National     Organization     for 
Women. 

Washington  Research  Project  Action  Coun- 
cil. 

Tracy     Weston — Stem     Community     Law 
Firm. 

George   A.    Wiley— National    Coordination, 
Movement  for  Economic  Justice. 

Richard  B.  Wolf- Deputy  Director,  Insti- 
tute for  Public  Interest  Representation. 


of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee delivered  a  strong  and  comprehensive 
address  to  the  Senate  in  which  he  drew 
from  the  wisdom  of  his  long  experience 
and  charted  a  way  out  of  our  current 
dilemma. 

I,  for  one.  strongly  support  his  com- 
mitment to  hold  appropriations  to  the 
lowest  level  that  is: 

Consistent  with  economic  capabilities,  fis- 
cal requirements  for  the  proper  functioning 
of  OUT  Government,  and  the  maintaining  of 
a  posture  of  military  strength  that  is  required 
for  national  security. 

Chairman  McCuellan  called  for  the 
13  appropriations  subcommittees  to  ar- 
rive at  and  report  to  the  ftill  committee 
the  lowest  practical  and  feasible  amoimt 
that  each  feels  is  necessarj-  for  those  pro- 
grams and  services  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Following  the  chairman's  direction,  I 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  early  this  afternoon 
and  in  response  to  his  request  we  have 
adopted  a  target  subcommittee  budget. 
The  overall  goal  of  the  subcommittee  for 
the  forthcoming  fiscal  year — 1974 — for 
those  activities  funded  by  the  foreign 
assistance  and  related  programs  appro- 
priations bill  is  $3,113  million.  Itiis  is  a 
reduction  of  $1,202,581,000  in  new  obli- 
gational  authority,  as  contained  in  the 
budget  estimates  submitted  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  week.  It  is  $77,896,000  less  than 
appropriations  for  these  same  activities 
in  fiscal  year  1972  and  $539,701,000  below 
the  fiscal  year  1973  rate  cOTitained  in  the 
continuing  resolution  under  which  these 
programs  are  presently  operating. 

As  Chairman  McClellan  stated,  these 
goals  adopted  by  the  several  subcommit- 
tees are  not  "binding  "  but  they  are  high- 
ly desirable  and  even  necessary  for  the 
orderly  development  of  targets  for  over- 
all congressional  appropriation  spend- 
ing goals. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  is  the  first  to 
establish  its  target,  and  given  the  co- 
operation of  the  authorizing  committees, 
I  pledge  my  best  efforts  to  see  that  it  is 
attained  in  a  timely  and  orderly  manner. 


SPENDING  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  matter  of  greater  current  concern  or 
national  interest  than  governmental 
spending  priorities  and  the  means  by 
which  we  determine  how  we  will  allocate 
limited  available  resources. 

The  Constitution  gives  to  the  Con- 
gress— and  only  to  the  Congress — the 
power  to  appropriate.  If  there  is  any  un- 
certainty as  to  the  deIii>e«ttion  between 
executive  versus  leg^^ive  prerogatives 
in  the  ongoing  naUnial  debate  on  this 
subject,  it  is  solely  attributable  to  the 
Congress  not  haying  asserted  its  full  au- 
thority or  exercising  its  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  flow  of  public  ftmds. 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  chairman 


•For  identification  purposes  only. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pre.sidCTit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objetUou,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  moining  business  is  concluded.  * 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE TO  INVESTIGATE  AND 
STUDY  CERTAIN  AC'I'IVITIES  IN 
THE  PRESIDENTIAL  FLECTION  OP 

1972 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Harhy  p.  Btrd,  Jr.).  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  60)  to  establish  a 
select  committee  of  the  Senate  to  conduct 
an  investigation  and  study  of  the  extent,  if 
any,  to  which  Illegal.  Improper,  or  tmethical 
activities  were  engaged  tn  by  any  persons, 
acting  individually  or  In  combination  with 
others,  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1972, 
or  any  campaign,  canvsuss,  or  other  activity 
related  to  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
get  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiH  caH  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Hathaway).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Would  the  Chair  inform  me, 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEM.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  pending  business. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  60,  to  establish  a  select  committee 
of  the  Senate  to  conduct  an  investigation 
and  study  of  the  extent.  If  any,  to  whicli 
illegal.  Improper,  or  unethical  activities  were 
engaged  in  by  any  persons,  acting  individ- 
ually or  in  combination  with  others,  in  the 
Presidential  election  of  1972,  or  any  cam- 
paign, canvass,  or  other  activity  related  to 
it. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  is  there  a 

time  agreement  in  connection  with  this 
matter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  agreement. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
V,  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRIVILrCE    or   THI  FLOOE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  during  the 
pendency  of  any  amendment  I  may  offer 
to  this  resolution,  Mr.  J.  P.  Jordan  of  my 
staff  be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "ITie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

(No.  12  Leg! 

Allen  Ervin  Nelson 

Baker  Griffln  Pastore 

Bcutseii  Hathaway  Sparkman 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Helms  Symington 

Cranston  Hrnska  Talmadye 

Domenicl  Jackson  Tower 

Eaaletou  Mansfield 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  presence  of  absent 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sergeant  at  Arms  will  execute  the  order 
of  the  Senate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Abourezk 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Metcair 

Bartlett 

Fulbrisht 

Moss 

Beall 

Gurney 

Muskie 

Bcllmon 

Hansen 

Nunn 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pell 

Bible 

Hartke 

Percy 

Biden 

Haskell 

Pro.\mire 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Buckley 

HolUngs 

Roth 

Biirdick 

Huddlestoii 

Schweiker 

Byrd. 

Huyhes 

Scott,  Pa. 

Harry  F..  Jr.     Humphrey 

Scott.  Va. 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Case 

Javits 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Taft 

Clark 

Long 

Tunney 

Cook 

McClelkui 

Weicker 

Cotton 

McClure 

Williams 

Curtis 

McGee 

Young 

Dole 

McGovern 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayhi,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macnuson^  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Ml'.  MoNDALE ' ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoyai  ,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  is  ab- 
sent on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis"  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke  I,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicKi,  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  FoNG',  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater  » ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood",  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson*,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)    are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAsi,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  ,  ancH  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford"  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  February  7,  1973,  he  pre- 


sented to  the  President  of  tlie  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  42 1  to  extend  the  Ufe  of  the 
Commission  on  Highway  Beautification 
established  under  section  123  of  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1970. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE TO  INVESTMrATE  AND 
STUDY  CERTAIN  ACTIVITIES  IN 
THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  OF 
1972  \ 

The  Senate  continued  with  tlie  con.sid- 
eration  of  the  resolution  <S.  Res.  60 »  to 
establish  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate 
to  conduct  an  investigation  and  study  of 
the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  illegal,  im- 
proper, or  unethical  activities  were  en- 
gaged in  by  any  persons,  acting  indi- 
vidually or  in  combination  with  others, 
in  the  Presidential  election  of  1972,  or 
any  campaign,  canvass,  or  other  activity 
related  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk,  which  I  ask  tlie 
clerk  to  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  tlie  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  11.  strike  "five'  uiid  insert 
in  lie\i  thereof  "six". 

On  page  2.  line  14.  strike  "two"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "three". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  to  the  resolution  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  simply  provides 
that  the  select  committee  constituted 
by  the  resolution  would  consist  equally 
of  three  Republicans  and  three  Demo- 
crats. 

On  yesterday,  in  colloquy  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  I  indicated  that  I  felt 
that  a  select  committee  was  the  prefer- 
able way  to  constitute  a  board  of  inquiry 
of  the  Senate:  that  I  thought  it  was 
superior  to  one  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees doing  this  inquiiy.  I  thought  it 
offered  a  greater  opportmiity  to  illumi- 
nate all  the  facts  attendant  on  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  recent  Presidential 
campaign  and  other  political  activities. 

I  indicated,  as  well,  that  the  precedent 
for  having  an  equal  division  in  select 
committees  and  special  committees  of  the 
Senate  in  this  respe6t  was  well  estab- 
lished, and  that  I  b^ieved  we  would  en- 
hance and  reinforce/the  position  of  abso- 
lute objectivity  and  freedom  from  per- 
sonal consideration/  if  we  were  to  back 
that  precedent  in  tnis  mstance. 

I  also  iiadicated  yesterday  that  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  about  the  objective 
manner,  the  calm.  cool,  and  judicial 
manner,  in  which  the  distinguished  .sen- 
ior Senator  from  North  Carolina  will 
conduct  this  inquiiy  as  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  if  he  is  chosen  as  rhair- 
man  of  the  select  committee.  This 
amendment  in  no  way  impugns  his 
standing  in  that  respect,  nor  does  it  sug- 
gest that  I  have  any  fear  that  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  conintittee.  nor  the 
staff,  for  that  matter,  will  eif^age  in  a 
partisan  witch  hunt. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  President,  we 
must  face  the  fact  that,  inevitably,  this 


inquiry  will  be  fraught  with  political  im- 
plications. That  has  been  the  case  pre- 
viously on  other  occasions,  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  dealt  with  it.  I  think,  in  a  very 
commendable  way. 

Precedents  that  occur  to  me  in  that 
respect  go  back  at  least  to  1954,  when 
there  was  a  select  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  investigate  the  McCarthy  allega- 
tions. A  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  in  1954.  constituting  a  committee 
on  the  basis  of  equal  distribution,  of  three 
Republicans  and  three  Democrats. 

More  recently  the  Senate  Standard., 
and  Conduct  Committee,  which,  of 
course,  is  a  committee  of  very  high  sensi- 
tivity, dealing  with  the  conduct  of  the 
members  of  this  body,  was  constituted  on 
the  basis  ot  three  Republicans  and  three 
Democrats. 

In  the  other  body,  the  House  of  Reii- 
resentatives.  in  their  allocation  of  mem- 
bership to  the  Hou.se  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  Committee,  has  followed  tiic 
same  princijjle.  when  it  allocated  a 
membership  on  the  basis  of  six  members 
for  each  party. 

In  the  Select  Committee  on  Improper 
Activities  in  the  labor-management  field 
in  1957.  the  same  formula  was  followed 
with  an  allocation  on  the  basis  of  four 
members  for  each  party. 

More  recently  there  was  created  a  spe- 
cial Senate  Committee  on  the  Termina- 
tion of  the  National  Emergency.  That 
Special  Committee  is  made  up  of  equal 
numbers  of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
four  of  each  party. 

The  special  committee  to  study  ques- 
tions related  to  secret  and  confidential 
documents,  which  was  created  in  S.  Res 
13  in  the  93d  Congress,  is  made  up  ol 
five  Republicans  and  five  Democrats 

I  feel  that  as  we  laimch  into  a  broad, 
sweeping  inquiry,  far  broader  than  any 
judicial  inquiry  can  be.  certainly  more 
comprehensive  and  broader  than  any 
criminal  inquiry  can  be.  and  as  we  go 
into  legislative  type  hearings  as  distin- 
guished from  judicial  hearings  where  we 
are  encumbered  with  the  Federal  rules 
of  civil  procedure  or  the  rules  of  crimi- 
nal procedure,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  that 
we  guard  against  any  question  on  par- 
tisanship in  the  inquiry  on  which  we  arc 
about  to  embark.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  offer  tliis  amendment  to  change 
the  composition  of  the  committee  from 
three  Democrats  and  two  Republicans  to 
three  Democrats  and  three  Republicans, 
with  the  avowed  and  expressed  hope  that 
if  that  happens,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  be 
chosen  and  will  agree  to  accept  the  as- 
signment as  chairman  of  the  committee 

Mr.  President.  I  am  williiiR  at  this 
time  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  this  amendment.  In- 
deed, if  this  amendment  were  aprced  to. 
it  would  mean  that  the  resolution  ^voiild 
carry  within  its  provisions  the  seeds  ol 
its  own  incai^acity  to  enable  the  pci  - 
formance  of  the  functions  which  the  res- 
olution would  assifin.  I  will  come  back 
to  tliat  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  ihr  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
stuciicci  the  precedents,  and  \iiiuall\ 
without  exception  every  select  committee 
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timt  has  been  established  since  1947  has 
been  divided  between  the  majority  party 
in  the  Senate  at  the  time  and  the  minor- 
ity party  in  the  Senate  at  the  time  so  as 
to  give  the  majority  party  a  larger  rep- 
resentation in  numbers  than  tliat  of  the 
minority  party.  For  example,  in  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  80th  Congress,  they 
estabhshed  a  special  committee — which 
is  a  name  they  used  to  give  to  select  com- 
mittees— to  investigate  the  national  de- 
fense program. 

The  membership  of  that  committee 
consisted  of  six  Repubhcans  and  four 
Democrats. 

The  same  session  established  a  Special 
oommittee  To  Study  the  Problems  of 
American  Small  Business.  The  member- 
ship of  that  committee  consisted  of  seven 
Fiepublicans  and  five  Democrats. 

The  same  Senate  established  a  Special 
Committee  To  Reconstruct  the  Senate 
iloof  and  Skylights  and  Remodel  the 
Senate  Chamber.  The  membership  of 
Jiat  committee  consisted  of  three  Re- 
pubhcans and  two  Democrats. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  majority 
UMi  a  minority  party  on  the  Select  Com- 
niltee  To  Study  the  Reconstruction  of 
lie  Senate  Roof  and  Skyhghts  and  Re- 
nodel  the  Senate  Chamber,  where  there 
ue  present  no  political  overtones  of  any 
tind.  we  certainly  should  have  a  division 
vhich  would  enable  the  committee  to  be 
stablished  by  Senate  Resolution  60  to 
unction  in  the  event  of  disagreement  be- 
ween  the  members  of  two  different  par- 
ies on  the  committee. 

During  the  81st  Congress,  they  con- 
inued  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
business  with  an  assigned  membership 
>f  eight  Democrats  and  five  RepubU- 
:ans. 

In  the  82d  Congress,  they  retained  the 
I  special  Committee  on  the  Reconstruc- 
lion  of  the  Senate  Roof  and  Skyhghts 
I  Lnd  Remodeling  of  the  Senate  Chamber 
MTith  a  membership  of  three  Democrats 
Lnd  two  Republicans. 

They  established  in  that  session  a 
1  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
Mrith  a  membership  consisting  of  .seven 
]  democrats  and  six  Republicans.  They 
1  Jso  established  a  Special  Committeee 
'  'o  Investigate  Organized  Crime  in  In- 
( erstate  Commerce,  with  a  membership 
I  onsisting  of  three  Democrats  and  two 
:  lepubhcans. 

During  the  84  th  Congress,  the  Select 

<  Committee  on  Small  Business  was  con- 
1  inued  with  a  membership  consisting  of 
jeven  Democrats  and  six  Republicans. 
'Tiey  also  established  at  that  time  a 
ilpecial  Committee  on  the  Senate  Re- 

<  eption  Room  which  consisted  of  three 
]  >emocrats  and  two  Republicans.  Why 
they  should  have  any  difference  where 
there  is  no  great  likelihood  of  anything 
I  lore  important  to  discuss  except  how 
the  reception  room  should  be  decorated 
(r  whose  pictures  should  hang  on  the 
vail.  I  do  not  know.  There  is  no  room 
lor  disagreement.  Well,  some  could  dis- 
j  ►gree  on  that.  I'guess. 

In  the  85th  Congress,  they  continued 
that  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
less  with  a  membership  of  seven  Dem- 
(crats  and  six  Republicans. 

During  the  86th  Congress,  the  Senate 
t  ontinued  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
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Easiness  with  a  membership  of  11  Demo- 
crats and  six  Repubhcans.  They  estab- 
hshed a  Select  Committee  on  National 
Water  Resources.  Surely  there  is  not 
much  room  for  disagreement  about  wa- 
ter, unless  we  are  going  to  have  a  httle 
bourbon  or  Scotch  to  go  with  It.  This 
committee  consisted  of  10  Democrats, 
with  one  other  Democrat  as  an  ex-officio 
member  of  the  committee,  and  six  Re- 
publicans. 

The  Senate  established,  in  that  same 
Congress,  a  Special  CommiUee  on  Un- 
e.mplojment  Problems.  That  committee 
consisted  of  six  Democrats  and  three 
Republican.*;. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  was  continued 
with  a  membership  of  11  Democrats  and 
six  Republicans  constituting  its  mem- 
bership. 

During  the  same  Congress,  the  Senate 
established  a  Special  Committee  on 
A?ing  which  con.«isted  of  14  Democrats 
and  seven  Republicans. 

During  the  88th  Congress,  the  Senate 
continued  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  with  11  Democrats  and  six  Re- 
publicans, It  al.so  continued  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  with  14  Democrats 
and  seven  Republicans. 

During  the  89th  Congre.ss,  the  Senate 
continued  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  with  11  Democrats  and 
six  Repubhcans,  and  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  with  14  Democrats  and 
seven  Republicans. 

Then,  during  the  90th  Congre.ss.  the 
Senate  continued  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  with  11  Democrats 
and  six  Republicans,  and  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  with  13  Democrats 
and  seven  Republicans. 

During  the  91st  Congress,  the  Senate 
continued  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  with  10  Democrats  and 
seven  Republicans,  established  a  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  with  eight  Democrats  and  five 
Repubhcans,  and  continued  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  with  11  Democrats 
and  nine  Republicans. 

During  the  92d  Congress,  the  Senate 
estabhshed  a  Select  Committee  on  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  with  a  mem- 
bership composed  of  nine  Democrats  and 
six  Repubhcans.  Dxn-ing  the  same  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  continued  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Himian 
Needs  with  eight  Democrats  and  six  Re- 
publicans constituting  its  membership 
It  also  continued  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  with  nine  Democrats 
and  eight  Republicans,  and  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  with  11  Democrats 
and  nine  Repubhcans. 

I  think  the  records  will  show  that  the 
membership  of  these  select  committees 
was  composed  of  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans proportionate  to  the  respective 
membership  in  the  Senate  of  Members  of 
the  two  parties.  It  is  true  that  there  have 
been,  during  recent  years,  some  four 
committees  where  the  membership  was 
equally  split.  Three  of  those  committees 
dealt  with  matters  concerning  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  Congress  and  matters 
relating  to  the  Senate  Itself. 

In  other  words,  we  had  the  Select 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct, 


the  membership  being  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  parties  having  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate.  There  is  in  that  com- 
mittee virtually  no  room  for  tie  votes  or 
differences  of  opinion,  because  Members 
of  the  Senate  of  both  parties  certainly 
entertain  virtually  the  same  opinions  in 
respect  to  what  constitutes  ethical  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States.  So  that  is  totally  unlike 
the  select  committee  which  is  proposed 
to  be  established  by  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. The  pending  resolution  proposes  tn 
authorize  an  investigation  and  study,  not 
of  anything  relating  to  the  Senate  exclu- 
sively, but  of  matters  relating  to  the 
Presidential  election  of  1»72,  a  matter 
lying  outside  the  scope  of  senatorial  ac- 
tivities or  senatorial  conduct. 

A  second  select  committee  of  tlie  four 
that  I  have  discovered  which  had  equal 
division  in  the  pai-ty  membership  of  their 
members  was  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Congress.  That 
had  reference  to  the  internal  affairs  of 
Congress  and  how  they  should  be  con- 
ducted, and  there  were  no  possible  par- 
tisan imphcations  in  that  committee.  It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  anything  out- 
side of  the  Congress  itself. 

The  third  select  committee  where  the 
membership  was  equally  divided  was  the 
Watkins  Committee  which  was  appointed 
to  study  the  question  of  whether  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy,  of  Wisconsin,  should 
be  censured  for  conduct  unbecoming  a 
Senator.  Manifestly,  that  was  a  matter 
within  the  family  of  the  Senate  itself, 
and  was  dealt  with  by  an  equally  divided 
select  committee,  as  should  have  been 
done. 

The  other  ilustration  of  a  select  com- 
mittee, whose  function  did  not  relate  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  Senate  or  Con- 
gress as  did  the  other  three,  was  a  Select 
Committee  To  Investigate  Improper  Ac- 
tivities in  Labor-Management  Relations 
The  membership  of  that  committee  was 
equally  divided,  but  there  were  two  rea- 
sons for  that,  both  totally  unlike  the  rea- 
son which  prompts  the  introduction  of 
this  resolution. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Permanent  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  began  an  investiga- 
tion of  its  own  accord  into  certain  ac- 
tivities of  officers  of  the  Teamsters  Union 
on  the  West  coast.  The  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  claimed  that 
the  permanent  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
tigations was  trespassing  on  its  legisla- 
tive domain,  and  a  controversy  arose  in 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  which  of  the 
two  ctwnmittees  had  jurisdiction  of  the 
investigation  into  alleged  improper  con- 
duct in  the  labor  and  management  field. 
So,  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  of 
jurisdiction  and  to  proceed  with  the  in- 
vestigation which  circumstances  indi- 
cated needed  to  be  made,  a  compromi.«e 
was  agreed  upon  whereby  they  estab- 
lished a  select  committee  composed  of  an 
equal  number  of  Senatore  from  the  per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  an  Government  Oper- 
ations and  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  That  was  the  reason 
why  there  was  an  equal  number  of  Sena- 
tors from  each  committee. 
There     was     another     consideration: 
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Everyone  recognized  that  labor  had  then. 
as  it  has  now.  a  powerful  political  clout, 
and  the  membership  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  Senate  was  divided  by  only  about  one 
Senator,  The  Democratic  Party  had  per- 
haps a  majority  of  one  Senator,  and  it 
wa.s  recognized  that  if  there  was  any 
hope  of  securing  the  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution estabUshing  a  Select  Committee 
To  Investigate  Improper  Activities  in  the 
Labor  and  Management  Field,  there 
would  have  to  be  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port from  both  parties.  So  it  was  agreed 
that  not  only  would  they  have  an  equal 
division  of  membership  between  the  Sub- 
committee on  Permanent  Investigations 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  but  in  order  to  assure  strong 
bipartisan  supix»rt  for  the  resolution  es- 
tablishing the  select  committee,  the 
membership  should  be  apportioned  m 
equal  numbers  between  the  two  political 
parties  in  the  Senate.  That  is  the  ex- 
planation for  that.  That  is  the  only  se- 
lect committee  I  can  find,  outside  of  the 
select  committee  dealing  with  internal 
affairs  of  the  Senate  and  dealing  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  Congress,  that  has 
been  set  up  since  about  1947.  I  have  not 
had  the  opportmiity  to  investigate  the 
conditions  before  that. 

This  is,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  has  said,  a  CEise  which 
might,  unless  the  select  committee  acts 
circumspectly,  have  some  political  over- 
tones. There  has  been  only  one  other 
similar  select  committee  set  up  during 
the  life  of  this  geno-ation,  so  far  as  I 
can  find,  and  that  is  what  we  have  called, 
popularly,  the  Committee  To  Study  the 
Controversy  Between  Senator  McCarthy 
and  the  Army.  That  select  committee  was 
set  up  during  the  time  when  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  adhered  to 
the  Republican  Party.  Tliat  was  a  select 
committee  which  investigated  charges 
which  had  considerable  overtones,  be- 
cause of  the  charges  which  had  been 
leveled  against  Secretary  Stevens  and 
the  Department  of  the  Army. 

So  when  the  Senate  estabhshed  the 
select  committee  to  investigate  those 
charges,  it  established  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Investigations  which  had  a 
membership  composed  of  four  Repub- 
hcans, Karl  Mundt,  Everett  Dirksen, 
Charles  Potter,  and  Henry  Dworsliak; 
and  thi-ee  Democrats,  John  L.  McClel- 
LAN,  Henry  M.  Jackson,  and  Stuart 
Symington. 

The  select  committee  was  appointed  to 
investigate  an  area  more  similar  to  the 
matter  covered  by  this  resolution  than 
in  any  other  area  in  the  modern  his- 
toiT  of  the  Senate.  The  precedent  set 
by  the  Republicans,  then  a  majority,  in 
tliat  case,  of  establishing  a  select  com- 
mittee consisting  of  fom-  Repubhcans  and 
three  Democrats  is  still  the  precedent 
we  should  follow  in  this  case. 

Tiie  reason  I  am  opposed  to  tliis 
amendment  is  that  I  do  not  think  the 
Senate  should  pass  a  resolution  estab- 
lisliing  a  select  committee  which  em- 
Ixxiies  in  its  provisions  a  provision  which 
would  possibly  make  it  difficult,  or  even 
impossible,  for  the  select  committee  to 
perform  Its  functions.  I  would  hope  that 


any  investigation  which  might  be  con- 
ducted by  a  select  committee  under  this 
resolution  would  try  to  ignore  pohtical 
considerations. 

I  am  certain  that  all  the  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  share  that 
desire.  I  pledge  myself  to  do  e\erything 
within  my  power  to  see  that  political 
overtones  can  be  eliminated  from  any 
investigation  and  study  under  this  res- 
olution, to  the  maximum  extent  |X)s- 
sible. 

As  I  said  yesterday.  I  take  the  busi- 
ness of  judgina;  my  "fellow  travelers  to 
the  tomb"  very  seriously,  and  I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power,  if  I  should  be 
made  chairman  of  this  select  commit- 
tee, to  see  that  the  subcommittee  judges 
those  who  may  be  charged  with  illegal. 
improper,  or  unethical  conduct  in  re- 
spect of  the  elections,  or  any  campaign. 
or  canvass,  with  the  cool  neiitralitj'  cf 
the  impartial  judge. 

But  I  would  dislike  to  be  chairman  of 
a  committee  which  did  not  h.ave  the  ca- 
pacity within  itself  to  make  the  decisions 
which  it  has  to  make  to  cany  out  the  du- 
ties imposed  on  it.  That  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  effect  this  amendment 
would  do.  This  amendment  would  provide 
a  mechanism  by  which  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  select  committee  could 
never  reach  a  majority  decision  in  re- 
spect to  what  investigations  it  should 
conduct  or  what  .subpenas  should  be 
issued,  or  what  the  committee  stafT 
should  do. 

I  just  think  it  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  for  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  reso- 
lution estabhshing  a  select  committee 
with  provisions  in  the  resolutions  which 
could — ^I  do  not  say  they  will — but  they 
certainly  create  the  possibihty  that  the 
committee  would  be  unable  to  reach  any 
decision  with  respect  to  the  matters 
necessaiy  to  enable  it  to  perform  the 
functions  which  the  resolution  would 
impose  upon  it. 

For  these  reasons.  I  know  that  it  is 
not  the  motive  of  my  good  friend  from 
Temiessee  to  have  a  stalemate,  or  to  have 
a  committee  which  would  be  powerless 
to  make  a  decision  and.  yet,  that  Ls  the 
possibihty  created  by  this  amendment. 

I,  therefore,  appeal  to  the  Senate  that 
if  it  wants  a  select  committee  which 
would  certainly  have  the  power  to  func- 
tion instead  of  beuig  bogged  down  in 
indecision  and  chaos,  to  reject  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOWEIR.  Mr.  President,  it  apiiears 
to  me  that  the  weight  of  the  argument 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna  is  to  the  effect  that  be- 
cause this  deals  with  a  partisan  matter 
on  which  there  are  likely  to  be  partisan 
decisions,  the  absolute  ma.iority  control 
of  the  committee  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  majority  party. 

I  think  that  tliis  is  the  kind  of  situa- 
tion where,  because  there  are  partisan 
considerations  involved  for  the  commit- 
tee to  act  in  what  appears  to  be  an  ob- 
jective way.  the  representation  should 
be  alKolutely  balanced. 

What  has  been  raised  here  is  the  fun- 
damental question  about  what  kind  of 
jii'ccedent  we  may  set. 

Is  the  Senate  going  to  function  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  ma.jority  party  in  that 


body  to  launch  investigations  against 
actions  allegedly  committed  by  members 
of  the  minority  party,  with  the  pregnant 
possibility  that  some  sort  of  political 
benefit  will  accrue  to  the  majoritv  party? 
I  think  that  this  is  a  unique  kind  of  ca.se. 
one  in  whicli  we  should  pick  our  way 
vei-j'  carefully  because  we  may  be  set- 
ting precedents  here. 

At  some  point  in  time,  conceivably,  the 
Republicans  could  become  the  maiority 
in  this  body.  That  is  a  day  much  to  be 
wished  for  on  the  part  of  many  of  us. 
some  43  ol  us:  but  I  will  not  comment  on 
the  prosi>ects  of  that  at  the  monicni. 
But  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Republi- 
cans could  use  this  precedent  in  an  effoi  t 
to  mount  some  sort  of  investigatioji 
affainst  alleged  acts  of  members  of  the 
D>emocratir  Party,  in  an  effort  to  em- 
bairass  that  party. 

I  do  not  suggest  for  1  minute  tliat 
this  is  the  motive  of  my  friend  of  North 
Carolina.  I  arsign  to  him  only  the  lotti- 
est  motives.  I  know  that  he  has  a  ju- 
dicial objectivity  that  compels  him  to 
want  to  get  at  the  tru'h  .so  that  lus'.jcc 
m.ay  be  done.  But  what  we  must  under- 
stand here  is  tliat  we  nre  .setting  a  prece- 
dent: and  in  setting  a  precedent  for  Sen- 
ate inquiry  into  political  business — al- 
beit, business  that  is  of  a  shady  char- 
acter— we  certainly  should  establish  the 
principle  of  bipartisanship,  so  that  wo 
can  be  assured  of  some  detree  oi 
objectivity. 

There  were  alleged  incidents  m  tlie 
1964  and  the  1968  campaipns.  incident- 
of  electronic  survciUance.  on  the  i^art  oJ 
Democrats  against  Republicans.  There 
was  no  public  outcry  because  it  was  not 
generally  known.  What  happened  this 
time  IS  tnat  the  miscreants  got  caught. 
and  therelore  llie  matter  is  one  of  public 
knowledge,  and  mdeed  should  be  public 
knowledge,  and  mdeed  those  who  per- 
petrated the  alleged  crime  of  electronic 
surveill'uice  of  the  Democratic  National 
Headquarters  should  be  apprehended, 
should  be  tried,  should  be  punished:  and 
no  one  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  di.sagrees 
With  that. 

No  one  on  this  side  cf  t.he  ai>le  wants 
to  mount  any  kmd  of  dilatory  activity  t^ 
prevent  the  adoption  of  tliis  resolution. 
We  do  not  face  such  an  investigation 
with  any  trepidation.  Our  hearts  do  not 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  what  might  bt 
revealed.  Our  liands  and  om*  con-sciences 
are  clean.  The  matter  is  currently  bein-, 
pursued  in  htigation.  and  tho.^e  re.spon- 
sible  are  ix'ing  tried  and  are  beinr 
punished. 

If  we  want  to  convey  to  the  peonlc  of 
the  United  States  the  idea  that  thLs  is 
a  bipartL'^.Tn  inquiry  tliat  \;ltimatelv 
might  lead  to  lecislation  to  prevent  this 
kind  of  thing  or  better  enforcement  to 
pre\ent  it.  then  it  should  be  bipartisan 
and  there  should  be  no  doubt,  just  as 
V,  hen  the  conduct  of  a  Democratic  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  was  called  to  question, 
it  was  conceived  to  be  wi.se  and  just  that 
an  absolutely  bipartisan  committee  look 
into  the  matter  and  make  its  recommen- 
dations to  the  Senate.  There  was  no  prob- 
lem of  tie  votes  in  that  committee:  there 
was  no  problem  of  the  committee  beinc: 
unable  to  do  its  business  It  functioned: 
it  made  its  reijort:  the  Senate  acted  on 
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that  report;  and  a  vast  and  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Senate  agreed  in  part 
^vith  that  report,  and  I  do  not  anticipate 
any  such  diflQculty  tliis  time. 

But  whatever  difficulties  might  result 
m  a  committee  of  even  membership  as  to 
party  affiliation  does  not  begin,  in  my 
?stimation,  to  rival  the  evil  that  would 
result  from  our  setting  a  precedent  here 
Lhat  a  pai"tisan  majority  of  a  select  com- 
nittee  could  in  the  future  look  into  the 
activities  of  the  minority  party. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
dent,  may  I  be  recognized? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
itor  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
dent,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  has  made  a  presentation  witli 
^hich  I  believe  it  would  be  very  difficult 
o  find  fault. 

The  proposal  of  the  minority  here  is 
hat  we  are  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the 
majority'  unless  we  are  treated  with 
:  crupulous  fairness.  In  this  matter  the 
I  :hoice  is  simply  one  between  the  conduct 
( if  an  inquiry  by  a  majority  under  a  res- 
( ilution  which  is  framed  in  the  form  of 
i.n  indictment  to  which  the  minority  is 
(  xpected  to  respond,  on  the  one  hand — 
and  an  absolutely  bipartisan,  free-of- 
]  lolitical-overtones  investigation  con- 
<  iucted  by  an  equality  of  membership  on 
1  loth  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  we  have  done 
in  the  McClellan  committee  and  in  the 
Committee  on  Standards  and  Conduct, 
<in  the  other,  open,  free,  and  entirely 
( ooperative  investigation  would  elimi- 
I  ate  from  the  mind  of  any  reasonable 
1  lerson  any  suspicion  whatever  of  witch- 
liimts  or  indictments  or  unwarranted 
jiursuit  of  some  who  may  prove  to  be 
i  nnocent  as  well  as  some  who  may  prove 
to  be  guilty. 

This  is  not  an  appeal  for  stalemate, 
(  uite  to  the  contrary.  The  minority  are 
lerfectly  willing  to  agxee  that  the  ma- 
JDrity  shall  have  the  power  to  break  a 
t  ie  in  any  one  of  several  ways  they  wish, 
either  by  the  chairman  or  by  an  ex- 
c  fflcio  person,  or  in  any  way  in  which  the 
r  lajority  may  wish  to  be  sure  that  it  pre- 
\  ails,  so  long  as  we  have  an  equal  voice. 
What  does  this  resolution  do?  It  is 
t  le  broadest  resolution  ever  introduced 
i  1  the  Senate,  in  my  recollection.  The 
c  tiairman  is  empowered  with  greater  au- 
t  lority  and  greater  powers  than  we  have 
€  vet  given  to  any  chairman.  I  must  say 
t  lat  I  cannot  imagine  a  Senator  better 
( ualified  or  better  equipped  to  wield 
tiese  massive  powers  than  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  in  whom  we  all  have  con- 
f  dence,  without  question.  But  this  reso- 
1  ition  is  limited  to  a  single  occurrence 
tecause  the  majority  view  here  is  that 
t  ley  do  not  wish  to  know  of  anything 
e  se.  This  is  "See  no  evil,  hear  no  evil, 
s  jeak  no  evil,  except  the  evil  we  demon- 
s  rate,  which  we  will  define  carefully." 

Moreover,  in  section  3.  subsection  (11) 
of  this  resolution  are  the  widest  pos- 
s  ble  powers  to  send  a  hoard  of  officials 
amongst  the  executive  department — if 
I  can  paraphrase  the  Declaration  of  lit 
ci  jpendence  a  little — to  send  a  group  oa 
s  afif  members,  because  the  committee 
V  ould  be  too  busy  to  do  all  this  itself 
t )  look  into  all  the  raw  files  of  the  Gov- 
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emment,  to  look  into  the  FBI  files,  with- 
out waiting  until  they  have  been 
evaluated  or  determined  as  to  any  con- 
clusions found,  to  look  at  every  rumor 
made  against  any  person,  be  he  innocent 
or  guilty.  Such  an  investigation  into  tho 
raw  files  will  turn  up  various  evidences, 
undoubtedly,  of  shortfalls  in  conduct  on 
the  part  of  many  people— alleged  sliort- 
falls  which  may  be  entirely  fal.se.  It  will 
turn  up  every  sort  of  material  subject  to 
use  as  blackmail  if  the  particular  person 
who  uncovers  it  is  unscrupulous  in  his 
per.son. 

This  is  a  power  never  before  given  to 
anyone  in  the  history  of  our  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  a  power  which  is  more  subject 
to  abuse  than  any  other  power  of  which 
I  can  think.  It  is  wild,  it  is  unbelievable, 
that  this  power  is  written  into  this  sec- 
tion, 

Let  us  con.sider.  by  parallel,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  In  that  com- 
mittee only  the  chairman  sees  the  fin- 
ished FBI  files.  Out  of  that  file  much 
important  raw  material  has  already  been 
removed.  He  sees  the  person  s  interview 
and  all  the  relevant  information  neces- 
sary to  pass  on  the  matter  before  the 
committee.  He  is  not  required  to  show  it 
to  any  other  member  of  the  committee, 
although  on  proper  reason  shown,  other 
Senators  may  see  it.  It  is  not  available  to 
staff  members.  It  is  closely  guarded  by 
the  chainnan. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  I  both  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  we  know 
that  on  this  committee  which  drafts  laws 
under  wliich  we  live  and  abide  we  have 
been  extraordinarily  scrupulous,  as,  in- 
deed, the  Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr. 
McClellan)  has  been  in  the  conduct  of 
his  committee  business.  We  do  not  per- 
mit the  picking  and  prying  into  the  filthy 
cesspools  of  rumor  which  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  many  a  file  and  which  would  be 
a  happy  hunting?  ground  for  the  evilly 
disposed,  for  the  rumor  monger,  for  the 
person  who  wishes  to  leak  it  to  his  fa- 
vorite source. 

Skeletons  would  come  tumbling  out  of 
the  closet;  skeletons  devoid  of  fair  play. 
In  other  words,  bastard  skeletons  would 
come  piling  out  of  these  closets,  wreak- 
ing an  immense  amount  of  damage,  and 
for  what?  Simply  so  the  majority  could 
investigate  a  single,  shabby,  discrediting 
incident  which  should  be  investigated.  I 
said  that  from  the  beginning.  I  said  that 
on  June  20.  There  should  be  an  investi- 
gation and  we  should  ask  the  American 
Bar  Association  to  head  it. 

My  statement  would  fully  include  the 
thought  of  a  senatorial  or  congressional 
investigation.  Yet,  let  us  get  the  facts 
out. 

What  I  am  proud  of  is  that  the  minor- 
ity leadership,  as  one  voice,  as  far  as  I 
know,  have  indicated  they  do  not  oppose 
an  investigation.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
has  spoken,  and  I  praise  liim  for  it;  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  i  Mr.  Cot- 
ton*, and  all  members  of  the  leadership 
have  indicated  they  welcome  an  investi- 
gation. We  ask  only  that  it  be  fair  and 
well  and  truly  conducted  and  that  it  be 
to  the  point. 

We  also  say.  ''Why  not  look  into  1964?" 
The    Senator    from    Arizona    has    fre- 


quently pointed  out  the  misbehavior  to 
which  he  was  subjected  from  many 
points  in  1964  when  he  was  a  candidate 
Why  not  look  into  1968?  Only  today  a 
Senator  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  said  to 
some  people— I  had  forgotten  the  inci- 
dent—that in  1968  I  called  him;  he  and 
I  were  having  a  conversation  about  the 
elections  which  had  just  gone  by.  I  re- 
member the  Senator  telling  his  travel 
plans.  I  do  not  remember  the  interven- 
tion and  the  wording,  but  he  does.  That 
telephone  was  electronically  bugged  and 
somebody  cut  m  and  made  certain  re- 
marks. I  had/Torgotten  it.  It  was  after 
election,  but/t  is  an  incident  that  hap. 
pened  in  1964,  in  November. 

There  were  many  other  instances,  and 
they  could  be  adduced,  but  the  majority 
does  not  want  to  know  what  the  majority 
party  or  its  friends  or  supporters  did. 
•  Perish  forbid"  is  their  slogan.  Perish 
forbid  if  we  should  at  any  point  imply 
there  was  at  any  point  anything  wrong 
with  the  majority  party. 

No,  let  us  not  look  into  Mr.  Tuck  and 
his  practical  jokes,  picking  and  prying, 
of  his  issuance  of  false  statements  and 
the  general  rhetorical  hee-hawing  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Tuck's  boyish  pranks,  al- 
ways at  the  expense  of  liis  party.  Let  us 
find  out. 

But  let  us  equally  find  out  whether  or 
not  virtue  is  the  sole  property  of  an  in- 
dividual, of  a  party,  of  a  group.  Let  us 
find  out  who  is  gmlty  in  this  case.  If  we 
do  not  believe  the  courts  can  find  out, 
let  us  find  out  who  was  innocent.  Let  us 
have  the  Senate  make  a  judgment,  if  it 
can  make  an  unbiased  one,  which,  as  this 
committee  presently  formed,  it  would 
have  difficulty  to  find  out.  Let  us  try.  We 
will  cooperate  even  if  we  lose,  even  if  we 
are  drowned  out,  even  if  we  are  over- 
ridden, even  if  the  majority  exercises  the 
full  force  of  its  po%.er  because  it  is  afraid 
to  let  us  go  into  the  1964  campaign  and 
the  1968  campaign;  and  that  is  what  is 
bugging  them  and  not  electronic  sur- 
veillance. That  is  what  is  bugging  them. 
That  is  why  they  say,  "Let  us  confine 
this  strictly  to  a  careful  examination  of 
something  where  we  know  the  only  po- 
litical benefit  to  be  gained   would  be 
gained  by  us,  and  let  us  not  put  this  in 
the  technical  3-D  dimension  where  we 
can  see  it  against  what  has  long  been 
going  on  in  this  country,"  and  that  is  a 
lot  of  undesirable,  improper  practices  by 
supporters    of    both    political    parties, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  too  long. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for  his 
appropriate  remarks  under  these  circum- 
stances. I  suppose  that  one  of  the  bitter 
friiits  we  will  reap  from  the  appearance 
of  the  lack  of  impartiality  is  inevitable 
further  conflict,  conflict  as  to  one's  mo- 
tives, conflict  as  to  the  scope  of  the  in- 
quiry, as  to  the  narrowness  of  the  in- 
quiry, and  other  events  that  may  or  may 
not  be  disclosed  in  this  investigation  will 
inevitably  be  a  part  of  these  proceedings. 
I  speculate  that  if  this  resolution  had 
called  originally  for  an  equal  division  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  for  we  had 
ample  precedent  for  doing  so  in  other 
equally,  sensitive  matters,  we  would  not 
have  that  attitude  now  growing  up.  I 
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think  the  minority  leader  has  bespolzen 
the  attitude  that  will  arise  throughout 
the  country.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is 
not  the  Senate  that  will  decide  if  this 
should  be  three  and  two.  three  and  three, 
or  four  and  four.  We  will  make  the  tech- 
nical determination  and  ultimately  reach 
a  decision.  But  the  American  people  reach 
the  final  decision.  I  cannot  believe  for 
one  moment  that  the  American  people 
believe  American  fair  play  says  that  a 
defendant  under  a  resolution  charge  of 
indictment  should  be  tried  by  a  force 
consisting  of  three  for  conviction  and 
two  for  acquittal.  It  has  been  my  hope 
since  this  matter  first  arose  that  the  Sen- 
ate v.ould  comport  itself  in  such  a  way 
that  a  situation  such  as  that  v.ould  not 
be  created. 

The  American  people  look  to  this  body 
to  inquire  into  the  full  scope  of  the  elec- 
tion process,  unfettered  by  the  judicial 
process,  and  they  expect  the  Senate  to 
fully  inquire  into  whatever  aspect 
of  the  matter  should  be  presented  to  us 
so  the  chips  can  fall  where  they  will. 

Just  as  the  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  yesterday  professed  that  his 
determination  would  be  cold  and  judi- 
cially impartial.  I  profess  to  be  absolutely 
neutral  in  this  inquiry,  not  as  a  member 
of  the  select  committee,  but  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  I  profess  to  go  into 
tliis  matter  as  one  Member  of  the  Senate, 
detei-mined  to  decide  all  facts  and  impli- 
cations and  all  the  activities,  and  to  as- 
certain all  the  patterns  of  conduct  to 
which  Congress  may  wish  to  direct  itself 
for  remedial  action.  I  profess  to  be  just 
as  diligent  in  my  ambition  to  prosecute 
as  to  be  impartial. 

I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that  I 
or  any  Republican  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  a  desire  to  serve  as  defense  coun- 
sel for  anyone.  If  we  do  not  start  on  an 
absolutely  impartial  basis,  if  we  do  not 
start  by  signaling  to  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  Senate  is  doing  one  of  the 
things  it  does  very  well,  and  that  is  un- 
dertaking a  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion of  a  sensitive  matter,  if  we  do  not 
start  on  the  right  foot  impartially,  the 
American  people  are  not  going  to  judge 
as  on  the  basis  of  the  resolution,  but 
rather,  on  the  basis  of  our  motivf- 
starting  with  this  unequal  distrib"  /  '^ 

I  shall  not  prolong  this  much  loager 
except  to  say  this:  The  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  in- 
dicated he  did  not  wish  to  preside  over 
a  committee  that  could  not  act  because 
of  a  st&lemate  in  case  of  a  3  to  3  division. 
To  begin  with,  I  doubt  that  that  will 
happen,  because  I  speculate  the  leader- 
ship Mill  appoint  people  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  six  men  will 
act  in  concert  and  that  they  will  be  en- 
joined to  act  in  concert  in  an  impartial 
investigation  of  all  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances. So  I  doubt  very  much  that 
we  are  going  to  have  a  partisan  stale- 
mate, if  the  committee  is  evenly  divided. 
and  if  we  approach  the  matter  with  im- 
partiality. 

Next,  I  noticed  yesterday  that  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  North  Carolina,  I  be- 
lieve very  correctly,  amended  Ws  resolu- 
tion to  delete  the  legislative  reporting 
requirement  of  the  committee,  with  the 
suggestion  that  it  be  a  fully  effective  and 


investigatory  committee,  and  on  a  mat- 
ter of  this  importance  it  ought  not  to  re- 
port legislation  to  the  Senate. 

Where  is  the  stalemate  in  tliat  re- 
spect? On  the  matter  of  writing  a  re- 
port? Surely  not,  becaase  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  there  v.ill  be  more 
than  one  report.  There  may  be  six  views. 
There  may  be  five  and  one  \iew.-.  or  two 
and  three,  but  siu-ely  no  one  will  suggest 
that  any  member  of  the  committee,  no 
matter  what  ratio  is.  will  be  forbidden 
from  expressing  his  opinion  or  his  riew. 
So  there  is  no  stalemate  on  reporting. 
Certainly  there  is  no  stalemate  on  stat- 
ing views  in  the  report  wliich  the  resolu- 
tion requires  the  select  committee  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Senate. 

On  the  matter  of  issuance  of  subpe- 
nas,  which  is  the  next  item  that  would 
occur  to  me  where  there  is  a  potential 
for  stalemate,  to  begin  with.  I  doubt  ver>' 
much  if  any  member  of  eitlier  party  on 
the  select  committee  would  have  any  ob- 
jection to  any  subpena  that  had  the 
most  remote  connection  or  the  most  mi- 
nor i>ossibility  of  developing  competent 
information.  I  doubt  that  would  happen, 
but  if  it  did,  there  are  ways  far  better 
to  approach  it  than  to  make  the  distri- 
bution on  the  committee  3  to  2  and  raise 
the  very  ugly  specter  of  a  partisan  in- 
quiry, and  one  of  those  ways  is  to  have 
the  chairman,  if  the  Senate  so  wishes, 
make  the  determination  on  the  matter 
of  subpena  power. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  say  that 
if  there  was  a  stalemate  on  the  matter 
of  issuing  a  subpena,  the  chairman's 
point  of  view  would  prevail  on  the  issu- 
ance of  that  subpena. 

There  may  be  other  possibilities  for 
stalemate,  but  if  there  are  any,  I  am  not 
sure  I  recognize  them  at  this  time;  but 
I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  we  can 
find  ways  to  avoid  stalemates.  There  are 
many,  many  ways  to  contrive  to  avoid  a 
stalemate  that  I  can  think  of,  and  all  of 
them  are  preferable  to  starting  out  with 
a  stacked  deck. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  emotion  of  the 
debate  today  is  as  a  mere  inconsequence 
t'  the  emotion  of  the  debate  that  will 
.ge  not  only  in  the  committee,  but  in 
ne  Senate  and  in  the  coimtry,  if  we  do 
not  conduct  ourselves  with  such  scrupu- 
lous impartiality,  with  such  a  total  lack 
of  partisanship,  with  sudi  an  absolute 
dedication  to  fairness,  that  we  can  face 
the  country  with  our  result  as  a  unified 
Senate;  and  I  believe  we  are  going  off 
on  a  very  wrong  foot  if  we  do  not  embody 
that  determination  in  an  equal  distribu- 
tion on  this  committee. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  yield  to  myself  for  one 
observation.  I  do  agiee  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  One  thing  we  want  to 
avoid  in  the  public  mind  and  in  the  mind 
of  this  body,  and  that  is  that  we  are 
being  subjected  to  a  packed  jui-y.  No  one 
wants  to  do  that. 

I  do  commend  those  who  report  the 
news  that  they  examined  subsection  11 
of  section  3  as  to  the  powers  of  examina- 
tion to  all  agencies  of  Government  and 
all  documents,  no  matter  how  raw — and 
raw  in  everj*  sense — they  may  be  because 
they  run  coimter  to  the  right  of  pri\TU'y 


which  has  been  so  long  advocated  in  the 
Senate  and  the  press,  and  which  run 
considerabl.^-  counter  to  the  rights  of  the 
people  affected. 

It  may  be  that  if  thi.":  privacy  i.s  in- 
vaded and  if  it  involves  the  seccadilloes 
of  a  politician,  that  may  be  a  matter  for 
cnt^ainment,  but  there  are  not  only 
politicians  here.  Let  us  suppose  it  in- 
volves the  jingle-bcUing  of  a  member  of 
the  press  around  the  houses  of  .icy.  Tlion. 
I  suijmit.  there  may  be  a  great  deal  more 
arousement  again.st  the  right  of  privacy. 

Look  to  your  rights  and  look  to  ours, 
so  we  may  be  justified  in  what  we  are 
saying,  and  not  be  portrayed  as  seeking 
to  delay  or  i)re\  ent  anMliing.  We  are  for 
it.  We  are  for  expediting.  We  will  vtiy 
likely  offer  smeridments  to  expedite  it. 
We  want  it  fair.  We  want  it  just.  V/e  do 
not  want  to  violate  any  principle  of 
American  jurisprudence  by  allowing  per- 
.sons  to  i)Oke  into  every  cesspool  that  can 
be  foimd  m  ordi^r  to  drag  up  filth  on 
which  no  proof  exists,  and  no  one 
ou;rht  to  be  exposed  to  this  Ivind  of  pro- 
ceeding. I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  1  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
for  putting  his  finger  on  the  real  i.ssue  of 
the  debate  before  us.  because  the  rc;Tl 
Lssue  i.s  ciedibility — credibility  insofar  as 
the  American  people  are  concerned  rela- 
tive to  any  investigation  that  might  be 
undertaken  by  this  body. 

They  will  be  asking  questions.  Why  i- 
it  important  to  have  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  providin-r 
that  the  committee  be  constituted  on  a 
3-to-3  basis?  Why  is  that  important? 
I  answer  very  simply  this:  So  the  result 
of  tlie  work  product  oi  that  committee 
will  be  believed.  That  is  why  it  Is  im- 
portant. 

At  the  time  of  the  Watergate  crisis,  at 
the  time  of  thp  ITT  case,  at  the  time  of 
the  charges  and  countercharges  in  the 
last  campaign  between  the  various  can- 
didates in  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can Parties,  polls  invariably  would  be- 
taken as  to  whether  this  was  an  i.«;sue  in 
the  minds  of  the  American  people.  Yom 
all  know  the  results  of  tho.se  polls  as  welt 
as  I  do.  As  a  Republican,  let  me  say  I  wa 
aghast  to  learn  that  in  fact  these  tian«- 
gressions  were  not  issue  with  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Why  were  they  no  is.sup? 
Because,  in  the  mind  of  the  average  citi- 
zen, they  all  do  it.  It  is  done  all  the  time 
by  both  parties.  A  plague  on  both  House.« 

That  is  why  it  ought  to  be  3-3.  .'^o  tlir 
committee  can  do  its  work,  and  .so  when 
it  comes  forth  with  the  result  of  its  work, 
it  will  be  believed.  But  to  go  into  the 
aftermath  with  this  partisan  approacli 
is  no  better  than  not  to  go  ahead  and 
investigate  as  far  as  the  public  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  getting  a  little  tired  of  being  at 
the  bottom  of  the  totem  ix)le  as  far  :■. 
public  esteem  is  concerned  I  think  Mem- 
bei-s  on  the  other  side  should  feel  the 
.same  way.  Yet  the  way  this  committee 
is  constituted,  the  way  the  whole  affair 
is  starting,  the  committee  will  do  its 
work,  and  the  re.sult  will  be  a  partisan 
one.  Last  time  it  was  the  Republican 
Party;  this  time  let  it  be  the  Democratic 
Party.  What  will  result  is  not  the  demo- 
cratic process.  Ask  the  people,  especially 
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the  young  people,  if  that  is  not  so.  It 
would  be  nice  to  have  some  work  done 
that  had  credibility  to  It.  A  3-2  com- 
mittee renders  the  work  product  of  that 
committee  a  partisan  one.  I  attribute  no 
inotives  to  a  3-2  committee,  but  that  is 
the  way  it  is.  It  is  partisan,  and  the  work 
product  is  meaningless,  and  the  mem- 
bers on  that  committee  are  involved  in 
that  partisanship  on  an  individual  basis. 
There  is  not  one  of  us  who  sits  in  this 
body  who  did  not  share,  at  the  time  of 
3ur  youth,  the  dream  of  reaching  this 
lofty  position  in  government.  At  that 
time  it  was  a  young  man's  dream.  Poli- 
;iciEuis,  men  in  high  public  places  were 
idols. 

That  is  no  longer  the  case.  This  system 

las  been  smeared  and  fudged  around  by 

everyone,  by  both  parties,   and  by   the 

>ress.  I  know  the  men  and  women  I  work 

vith.  They  are  men  and  women  of  honor. 

Vnd  their  work  product  is  good.  Becaase 

here   are   Watergates   and   ITTs    and 

whatever  anyone  wants  to  bring  up  does 

)iot  in  my  mind  change  the  gleam  or 

i  hine  of  this  Government.  If    there  is 

1  .ny  rot  in  it,  it  ought  to  be  rooted  out, 

iind  it  ought  to  be  rooted  out  by  both 

itiajor  parties  in  equal  measure. 

This  opportunity  now  confronts  us. 
We  have  the  opportunity  now  at  hand, 
not  to  gain  points  one  over  the  other, 
lut  to  gain  points  for  the  American 
1  •oUtical  system. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  make 
(  ne  or  two  observations.  If  I  had  any  feel- 
ing  that  three  Democrats  on  this  com- 
iiittee  or  the  committee  itself  would 
seek  to  crucify  people  for  political  pur- 
I  OSes,  I  would  vote  against  the  resolution 
« ntirely. 

It  is  a  custom  in  this  country  to  solve 
most  of  the  problems  by  majority  rule. 
]  ought  to  be  opposed  to  majority  rule 
lecause  I  have  died  from  more  lost 
causes  than  any  other  Member  of  the 
i  lenate.  However,  it  is  still  the  only  way 
1  y  which  decisions  can  be  made. 

The  minority  has  the  opportunity  to 
<  xercise  wisdom  and  convince  the  major- 
i  ;y  of  the  rectitude  of  its  cause.  But  the 
c  ecision  has  to  be  made  by  the  majority. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  said  that 
ttiis  would  establish  a  precedent.  Here 
i ;  the  precedent.  Here  is  the  whole  com- 
r  littee  report  that  shows  the  precedent. 
>/hen  the  charges  were  made  against 
i  rmy  Secretary  Stevens  of  improper  and 
tiased  conduct,  the  Senate — which  was 
t  len  controlled  by  a  Republican  major- 
i  y — set  up  a  select  committee  to  inves- 
t  gate  those  charges  which,  like  this 
cise,  to  some  extent  had  some  political 
otertones.  They  set  up  a  committee  of 
f  )ur  Republicans  and  three  Democrats. 

That  is  the  only  precedent  we  have  that 
I  know  of  concerning  a  select  committee 
t )  investigate  matters  of  this  kind. 

My  friends  say,  of  course,  that  if  we 
set  up  a  committee  of  three  Democrats 
a  Id  two  Republicans,  some  people  will 
c  iticize  it  and  say  that  the  Etemocrats 
a  -e  trying^  to  persecute  the  Republicans. 
This  resolution  gives  them  the  right  to 
iivestigate  the  truth  or  Innocence  of 
c  >mmitting  improper  conduct.  It  does 
njt  charge  anyone  with  improper  con- 
d  jct. 

If  we  establish  a  mechanism   of   a 
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committee,  tlie  members  of  which  are 
three  Senators  who  are  Democrats  and 
two  Senators  who  are  Republicans,  some 
people  who  are  suspicious  of  all  human 
conduct  can  say  that  the  Senate  wanted 
to  whitewash  this  whole  thing  and  so 
they  set  up  a  committee  under  which  the 
committee  would  be  prevented  from  mak- 
ing any  decision  or  taking  any  action. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment.  I  do 
not  say  it  will  accomplish  this  purpose. 
However,  it  would  create  the  possibility 
that  the  committee  would  suffer  from 
paralysis.  And  I  do  not  think  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  establish  a  committee  where 
that  possibility  exists. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  a  remark  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  where  he  commented  on  his 
high  esteem  of  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  committee  to  be  appointed. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  what  we  think 
of  ourselves.  It  makes  no  difference  to 
the  American  people  what  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  thinks  of  his  col- 
leagues or  what  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut thinks  of  his. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  restore  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  in  this  political  process.  And  the 
way  in  which  we  are  going  to  accomplish 
that  in  the  most  successful  fashion  is 
to  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  an 
equal  number  of  the  members  of  each 
party  and  not  have  the  Democrats  hitting 
the  Republicans  over  the  head  or  the 
Republicans  hitting  the  Democrats  over 
the  head  in  a  bipartisan  fashion.  We  will 
gain  absolutely  nothing  by  doing  it  in 
that  manner. 

This  partLsanship  quite  frankly  has  be- 
come quite  a  serious  national  problem. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  a  vei-y 
succinct  and,  I  tliink,  very  appropriate 
remark.  It  is  not  indeed  the  final  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate,  but  rather  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  should  control  as  we  debate  this 
resolution.  It  is  not  too  late  to  do  thi.s. 

I  proferred  a  suggestion  a  moment  ago 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and 
I  hoped  it  might  eliminate  some  of  his 
stated  objections  to  an  equal  balance  on 
the  select  committee.  That  suggestion 
was  to  provide  that  in  the  case  of  sub- 
pena  power,  if  there  was  an  equal  divi- 
sion of  votes,  that  the  chairman's  point 
of  view  would  be  the  prevailing  point  of 
view.  I  did  not  detect  a  response  from 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  on  that 
matter.  I  judge  that  means  that  it  is  not 
acceptable. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  could  suggest  any  other  al- 
ternative by  which  we  could  avoid  the 
stalemate  which  he  fears  without  creat- 
ing a  distorted  effect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  that  the  best 
way  to  make  certain  that  there  will  be 
no  stalemate  is  to  have  a  committee 
which  has  a  majority  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  number  on  each  side  would 
not  make  any  difference  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  know  it  would  not  make 
any  difference. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yesterday  asked  me  about  the 
.subpena  power.  And  he  seemed  to  be 
very  pleased  that  the  resolution  does  not 
give  the  chairman  the  power  of  issuing 
.subpenas  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  rest  of  the  committee.  As  far  as  I  am 
concenied,  I  would  not  want  to  issue  sub- 
penas without  the  concurrence  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  not  want  the 
Senator  to  do  so  either.  However,  if  there 
were  a  committee  composed  of  three 
members  of  each  party,  I  would  be  very 
pleased  for  the  chairman  to  have  the  de- 
tei-mination.  Would  that  make  any  dif- 
ference to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
chairman  should  be  more  or  less  of  an 
instriunent  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
committee.  I  would  not  want  to  have  that 
authority  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
composed  of  three  Democrats  and  three 
Republicans.  If  three  Senators  did  not 
wish  to  have  a  subpena  issued,  I  would 
not  want  to  have  two  votes  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  it  not  be  that  way 
as  the  Senator  proposes  the  membership 
of  the  committee?  If  there  were  three 
Democrats  and  two  Republicans,  the 
Democrats  would  have  tliree  votes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  A  member  of  the  commit- 
tee should  not  have  two  votes,  one  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  one  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

One  of  the  great  cases  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Baker  against  Carr,  came 
out  of  Tennessee.  And  I  am  in  favor  of 
one  man,  one  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  glad  to  know  that, 
because  I  know  of  an  occasion  when  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  I  had 
a  very  sharp  debate  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  However,  the  Sen- 
ator has  grown  wiser  since  that  occasion. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  never  doubted  his 
wisdom.  I  am  happy  to  have  his  sup- 
port now. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  serve  any  pur- 
pose and  if  we  could  find  a  way  out  of 
this,  because  I  want  to  be  fair,  and  I  am 
willing,  as  far  aj  I  am  concerned,  to 
amend  my  amendment  providing  I  can 
obtain  unanimous  consent,  since  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  to  provide 
that  in  the  case  of  a  stalemate  on  sub- 
pena power,  the  chairman's  point  of  view 
would  prevail.  I  wonder  if  there  are  any 
other  things  in  the  mind  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  we  could  re- 
solve and  thus  avoid  a  stalemate,  if  that 
is  what  we  are  concerned  about.  What 
else  could  we  do  to  eliminate  a  stale- 
mate? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  can  say  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  follow  the  precedents 
established  by  the  Republicans  when 
the  Republicans  were  in  control  of  the 
committee.  They  then  established  a  se- 
lect committee  like  the  one  this  resolu- 
tion proposes  to  establish. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  of  course  as  to  the 
precedent  that  we  had  in  the  McCarthy 
case  of  equal  representation,  and  the 
precedent  established  in  the  termination 
of  national  emergency,  which  also  has 
equal  representation,  and  the  precedent 
in  the  select  committee  relating  to  se- 
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cret  and  confidential  documents,  which 
also  has  equal  representation,  plus  the 
Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in  the 
Labor-Management  Field,  which  was 
also  of  equal  representation,  as  well  as 
the  Select  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Conduct,  I  wonder  if  it  does  not  serve 
as  a  precedent  to  the  Senator  on  im- 
portant issues  when  there  is  an  area  of 
sensitivity,  that  we  present  ourselves  to 
the  country  as  an  impartial  tribunal. 

I  wonder,  then,  if  we  camiot  meet  this 
problem  of  a  stalemate,  if  that  is  really 
the  sticking  point,  if  we  cannot  meet  it 
with  a  subpena  power  solution,  or  if  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  other 
problems  about  which  he  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  does  not  want  to  be 
entitled  to  cast  two  votes.  Every  other 
Senate  committee  is  established  with  a 
division  of  membership  between  the  par- 
ties roughly  comparable  to  their  member- 
ship in  the  Senate,  every  one  of  them 
that  is  now  in  existence,  except  the  Sen- 
ate Ethics  Committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  are  two  others. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  the  other  two  I  men- 
tioned. National  Emergency  and  Confi- 
dential Disclosure. 

I  wonder  in  that  respect,  speaking  of 
appearance  to  the  public,  as  to  the  coun- 
try making  a  judgment  on  our  fairness, 
what  the  situation  would  be  if  the  Re- 
publicans were  in  the  majority  in  the 
Senate  today,  and  we  insisted  on  three 
and  two. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon 
me,  that  is  exactly  what  they  did  when 
they  were  in  the  majority. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  the  country  would 
judge  that  we  were  trying  to  serve  a  po- 
litical purpose  if  indeed  we  insisted  on 
three  and  two.  I  think  a  committee  deal- 
ing with  a  matter  of  this  sensitivity 
ought  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  parti- 
sanship, and  the  only  way  to  do  it  is 
by  equal  division.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  ought  to  try  to  find 
a  way,  and  I  am  willing  to  ask  for  a 
quorum  call,  if  he  will  help  me  to  get 
past  the  stalemate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  say  the  only  truly 
effective  way  that  I  know  to  avoid  a  stale- 
mate is  by  the  very  method  that  this 
resolution  sets  forth. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
what  I  have  suggested  would  avoid  a 
stalemate? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  we  would  have  the 
same  situation  as  if  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  were  the  only  man  on 
the  committee,  and  he  was  to  make  the 
decisions.  I  do  not  want  that  power. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  have  the  tie-breaking 
vote.  If  I  am  willing  to  do  that,  I  would 
hope  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
would  be  willing  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  only  reason  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  asked  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  to  yield  was 
that,  without  pride  of  authorship — be- 
cause it  did  not  go  very  far — it  was  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  In  the 


consultation  or  conference  that  took 
place  between  the  joint  leadership  of 
both  parties,  who  suggested  the  expedient 
of  having  a  3-to-3  makeup  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  should  there  be  a  tie 
vote  on  any  subject,  the  chairman  should 
have  the  power  to  cast  the  deciding  vote. 

The  one  thing  that  I  noted  was  that 
the  altitude  of  everyone  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  engaged  in  that  conference 
was  completely  adamant.  The  suggestion 
that  an  ex  officio  member  could  come  in 
and  break  a  tie.  and  the  suggestion  that 
the  chairman  would  have  the  pov.er  to 
break  a  tie  by  having  his  vote  prevail,  met 
with  a  blank  wall. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  think  the 
important  thing  is  to  get  this  committee 
created.  And  I  want  to  note  this:  If  we 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  wanted  to  make 
political  capital  for  ourselves.  I  think  that 
a  3-to-2  committee  would  be  far  prefer- 
able to  a  3-to-3  committee,  because  then 
if  any  Republican  wants  to  gain  political 
advantage  he  can  cry  that  "It  was  a 
partisan  investigation  and  was  brought 
out  for  partisan  purposes,  and  we  did  not 
have  an  equal  voice,"  and  try  to  pass  that 
impression  out  to  the  country. 

In  fact,  we  would  be  even  in  a  better 
situation  if  the  Democratic  side  insisted 
on  having  all  Democrats  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  is  concerned,  there  should  be 
an  investigation.  I  shall  vole  for  this  in- 
vestigation. I  would  vote  for  the  investi- 
gation if  every  Member  on  that  investi- 
gatory committee  was  from  the  majority 
side,  because  there  is  one  thing  that  must 
not  be  allowed  to  happen.  There  mu.st 
not  be  any  suspicion  allowed  to  go  out 
to  the  American  people  that  there  has 
been  any  kind  of  a  whitewash  or  any 
kind  of  a  cover-up.  no  matter  who  may 
be  involved,  where  they  are  found,  or 
how  high  they  may  be. 

So.  regardless  of  this  vote  and  regard- 
less of  the  vote  on  any  other  amendment. 
it  should  be  perfectly  clear,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  that  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  the  investigation,  but  it  was.  to  mc, 
very  clear  in  our  conference  that  the 
plan  is  fixed,  that  the  majority  are 
pledged  to  it.  and  that  this  matter  of 
making  speeches  about  the.se  amend- 
ments is  an  exercise  in  futility. 

I  simply  would  say  that  if  you  want 
to  continue  partisan.ship  on  this  vital  is- 
sue, the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  let  the 
suspicion  go  out  to  the  peojile  that  this  is 
a  weighted  committee. 

I  have  absolute  confidence  in  the  fair- 
ness and  integrity  of  the  distingui,':hed 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  I 
doubt  if  there  is  a  single  Member  of 
this  body,  on  either  side,  who  docs  not 
have  absolute  confidence  in  him.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
three  Senators  on  the  other  side,  or  any 
five  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  that  I  do  not  have  complete  con- 
fidence in.  But  the  matter  at  stake  is  not 
in  whom  we  have  confidence.  The  mattei 
at  stake  is  public  confidence. 

I  shall,  of  course,  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  but 
when  I  walked  out  of  the  room  last  night, 
after  some  2'2  hours  of  trj'ing  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  even  a  debate  on  this 


niaUtr.  I  was  perfectly  positive  that  the 
stage  is  set.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  tliat 
the  stage  is  set  for  an  unfair  investiga- 
tion. It  could  not  be  so  with  a  man  like 
the  .Senator  from  Norlli  Carolina  as 
ciuunnan  o(  the  committee.  But  tlie  stage 
i'-  set  for  this  kind  ol  a  .set-up.  and  I  find 
it  diflicult  to  understand  why  it  is  set. 
If  I  were  silting  on  the  Democrat  sire 
instead  of  on  the  Republican  side.  I 
would  want  it  a  3  to  3  committee.  wi;ii 
provision  to  prevent  a  deadlock  or  a 
stalemate.  So.  as  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  so  well  said  it  is  unfortuna'e 
if  we  start  this  off  witli  even  the  faint- 
est odor  of  politics  or  political  par- 
tisanship. I  sliall  vote  for  tlie  investig,",- 
tion.  however  it  may  be  planned,  I  shall 
vote  for  it  because,  in  my  ojnnion,  if 
e\eiy  member  of  the  investigating  com- 
mittee were  on  the  other  side  of  the  ais'e 
and  they  were  absolutely  unlimited  iii 
their  powers  and  free  to  go  into  any  c. - 
traneous  matter  it  would  be  far  better  for 
the  American  people  that  there  be  a  com- 
plete revelation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
tiic  Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire  for  his 
usual  eloquent  remarks.  I  agree  with  the 
tenor  of  liis  remarks.  It  will  be  a  great 
contribution  to  the  perspective  ol  this 
debate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  referred  to  the  so-called  Mc- 
Carthy committee  on  the  4-to-3  basis. 
In  my  oi^eninp  remarks.  I  referred  to  the 
censure  of  Senator  McCartliy  on  tlie 
basis  of  3  to  3 — and  the  date  was  July  .■), 
1954.  I  believe. 

It  migiit  serve  tlie  record  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  tliat  there  were  two 
inquiries  in  the  McCartliy  ca^e.  one  was 
4  to  3  which,  incidentally,  w  as  the  Army- 
McCarthy  investigation,  and  the  other, 
as  I  understand  it.  was  on  the  censure  of 
Senator  McCartliy  which  was  equally 
di\ided.  3  to  3. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  that  is  true. 
It  was  equally  divided.  It  only  invohed 
the  question  of  whether  the  Senator  h.id 
been  guilty  of  di.sorderly  conduct  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  it 
did  not  have  any  other  matters  to  be 
investigated.  Tlie  other  McCarthy  hcai- 
ing  was  called  tlie  Army-McCartliy  heal- 
ing where  the  committee  was  divided 
4  to  3.  with  four  Republicans  and  three 
Democrats.  It  involved  political  overtones 
because  it  involved  charges  made  against 
that  very  fine  gentleman  and  Reisublican, 
Sccretair  of  the  Army.  Robert  Stevens, 
and  tlie  Department  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thoiouylily  agree  with 
the  Senator  that  ilieie  were,  in  fact,  two 
committees.  Since  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  I  have  made  stnti  - 
ments  which  appear  on  their  surface  to 
be  at  variance.  I  want  the  record  to  \>e 
clear  on  tliat  point.  There  were  two  com- 
mittees, tlie  one  that  voted  censure, 
which  was  equally  divided,  and  the  otiu  r 
one  that  conducted  the  investifiation  into 
the  Army-McCarthy  hearing,  w liich  was 
not  equally  divided. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  at  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  my  amendment.  The  yeas 
and  nays  ha\e  been  ordered  and.  there- 
fore. I  would  have  to  ask  unarrttnous  con- 
sent before  I  could  modify  that  amend- 
ment, wliich  I  would  propose  to  do. 
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I  wonder  whether,  at  this  time,  it  would 
>e  in  order  for  the  clerk  to  report  the 
sroposed  change  before  I  ask  unanimous 
;onsent. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

HcClure;  .  It  would  be  in  order,  and  the 

■ierk  will  state  the  modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  11.  strike  •five"  and  in- 

'■;rt  in  lieu  thereof:  "six". 

On  page  2,  line  14,  strike  "two"  and  in- 
;  en  in  heu  thereof:  "three". 

On  page  3,  between  lines  6  and  7  add  a 
:  f  w  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  In  the  event  of  a  tie  vote  In  the  select 
(ommittee  as  to  whether  a  subpena  should 
iKue.  the  position  taken  by  the  chairman 
s  aall  be  the  prevailing  position  " 

On  page  3,  line  7.  delete  "(d)  "  and  insert 
1  1  heu  thereof:  "(e)". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this,  a-s 
£  enators  can  see,  is  the  embodiment,  by 

I  lodification,  of  the  suggestion  I  made 

I I  our  previous  colloquy. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
r  lay  amend  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  reluctant- 
1',  I  must  object  to  the  request.  I  do 
r  ot  understand  it  exactly.  I  think,  may- 
te,  it  will  not  be  necessary,  even  if  the 
a  mendment  is  either  defeated  or  adopted. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  object? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  di.slike  doing  so. 

THE  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
t  on  is  heard.  The  modification  is  not 
a  jreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
rothing  further  to  say  on  this  amend- 
rient.  I  am  sorry  that  the  proposed 
aoiendment  to  the  amendment  was  ob- 
j<  tted  to.  The  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
Loa,  of  course,  is  entirely  within  his 
r  ghts  to  object.  On  that  procedural 
P)int,  I  will  offer  this  as  a  separate 
auendment  if  my  amendment  fails. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
ti  Dn  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
tJie  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
h  ive  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
tl  le  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
tl  at  the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr. 
BkYH),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
CiURCH),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
<  1  ir .  Eastland  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(llr.  Gbavel>,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Macncson),  the  Senator 
frjm  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondalei.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
tcya>,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(J!r.  RiBicorr)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
f r  jm  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  is  ab- 
se  nton  oCBcial  busines;;. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennisi  is  absent  be- 
es use  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
vcting.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
GiAVEL).  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff;  .  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
in  jton  ( Mr.  Magnuson  ) ,  and  the  Senator 
fr>m  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayhj  would  each 
vcte  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator      from      Massachusetts      (Mr. 
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Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Pong  J,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLDWATERi .  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  iMr.  Pearson),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  >Mi-. 
Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) would  each  vote  "yea." 

Tlie  result  was  announced— yeas  35, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

(No.  13  Lep  1 
YEAS— 35 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Brock 

Buckley 

Byrcl, 

Harrj-  F.,  Jr. 
Case 


-Abovire/k 

Beniscii 

Bible 

Biden 

Burdick 


Cook 

Cotton 

C  urtis 

Dole 

Domenicl 

Pannin 

Gnffiu 

Giu-ney 

Hansen 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Hxuska 

NAYS — i; 
Haskell 
Hathaway 
Hollings 
Huddleston 
Hughes 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Hijmphrty 
Cannon  luouve 


Chiles 
Clark 

Cranstcn 

Eaeleton 

&vln 

Fulbnaht 

Hart 

H.irtke 


Jackson 

Kennedy 

Long 

Mansfield 

McCIellan 

McOee 

WcGovern 

Mclntyre 


Javits 

McClure 

Percy 

Roth 

Bchwelker 
Scott.  Pa. 
Scott,  Va. 

Stevens 
Taft 
Tower 
Weicker 

Young 

Metcalf 

Moss 

Miiskie 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pell 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Sporkman 

Stevenson 

Syminertoii 

Taimadge 

Tucney 

Williams 


Bayh 

Brooke 

Church 

£)ominick 

Eastland 

Pont; 

GoUIwater 


NOT  VOTING— 20 

Gravel  Pearson 


Johnston  Ribicoff 

Magnuson  Saxbe 

Mathias  Staflord 

Mondale  Steums 

Mcntoya  Thurmond 
Packwood 

So  Mr.  Bakers  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1, 
Public  Law  523,  78th  Congress,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Byron,  and  Mr.  Mizell  as  members  of 
the  National  Menftonal  Stadium  Com- 
mission, on  the  pirt  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1,  Pubhc  Law  86-420,  the  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Nix,  Chairman,  Mr. 
Wkight,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  de  la  Garza, 
Mr.  Kazen,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Waldie.  Mr. 
Wiggins,  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr.  Steigeb  of  Ari- 
zona. Mr.  Broomfield,  and  Mr.  Steele  a.s 
members  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  of  the 
Mexico-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Tlie  me.«,sage  furtlier  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  tiie  provisions 
of  section  301.  Pubhc  Law  89-81,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr. 
DuLsKi,  Mr.  Come,  and  Mr.  Symks  as 


members  of  the  Joint  Commission  on 
the  Coinage,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 601(a),  Public  Law  91-513,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Rogers  and 
Mr.  Carter  as  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Marihuana  and  Drug  Abuse,  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  piu^uant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  5,  Public  Law  420,  83d  Con- 
gress, as  amended,  the  Speaker  had  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
QuiE  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  GaUaudet  College,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provision  of 
section  1,  Pubhc  Law  86-417,  the  Speaker 
had  appomted  Mr.  Slack,  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Wampleh,  and  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel, 
Jr.,  as  members  of  the  James  Madison 
Memorial  Commission,  on  the  part  orthe 
House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  1,  Pubhc  Law  86-42,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Morgan, 
Chairman,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  Randall,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Strat^n, 
Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  CtTLVER,  Mr.  Harvey,  Mr 
McEwEN,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Winn,  and 
Mr.  Du  Pont  as  members  of  the  U.S.  Dele- 
gation of  the  Canada-United  States  In- 
terparUamentary  Group,  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Sen- 
ate that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  2(a),  Public  Law  85-874,  as 
amended,  the  Speaker  had  appomted 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ron- 
CALio  of  Wyoming,  and  Mr.  Frelinghuy- 
SEN  as  members  ex  officio  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  John  P.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  on  tlie  part  of 
the  House. 

The  message  further  informed  the 
Senate  that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  202(a) .  title  2.  Public  Law  90- 
264,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Blatnik,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Mc- 
EwEN,  Mr.  ZioN.  and  Mr.  Mekll  as  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Visitor  Facilities  Ad- 
visory Commission,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 601.  title  6.  Pubhc  Law  250,  77th 
Congress,  the  Speaker  had  appointed  as 
members  of  the  Committ€e  To  Investi- 
gate Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures 
the  following  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Mills  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Ullman,  and  Mr. 
Collier;  and  the  following  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House:  Mr.  Mahon.  Mr.  Whitten,  and 
Mr.  Cederberg. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE   TO    INVESTIGATE    AND 
STUDY    CERTAIN    ACTIVITIES    IN 
THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  OF> 
1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  60) 
to  estabhsh  a  select  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 
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study  of  the  extent,  if  any,  to  which  il- 
legal, improper,  or  unethical  activities 
were  engaged  m  by  any  persons,  acting 
individually  or  in  combination  with 
others,  in  the  presidential  election  of 
1972,  or  any  campaign,  canvass,  or  other 
activity  related  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while 
many  of  my  colleagues  are  here,  let  me 
take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  have 
at  least  one  and  possibly  two  further 
amendments.  I  do  not  expect  they  will 
take  very  long.  I  hope  we  can  proceed  to 
a  rollcall  vote  on  the  next  amendment 
in  10  or  15  minutes.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  which  I  ask  the  clerk 
to  state. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  11,  strike  "five"  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof:  "six". 

On  page  2,  line  14,  strike  'two"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof:  "three". 

On  page  3,  between  lineo  6  and  7  add  a  new 
-subsection  as  follows : 

"(d)  In  the  event  of  a  tie  vote  in  the  select 
committee  as  to  whether  a  subpoena  should 
issue,  the  position  taken  by  the  chairman 
shall   be  the  prevailing   position." 

On  page  3.  line  7.  delete  "(d)"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof ;  "(e)". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
same  amendment  that  I  asked  the  clerk 
to  report  in  the  course  of  our  previous 
debate  as  a  proposed  modification  to  my 
amendment,  to  which  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  objected. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  for 
just  a  few  minutes,  this  will  not  take 
too  long. 

This  is  the  same  amendment  which  I 
attempted  to  offer  as  a  modification  to 
my  previous  amendment,  which,  in  effect, 
simply  specifies  that  in  the  case  of  a 
three  and  three  division  of  this  select 
committee,  in  the  event  of  a  tie  on  the 
matter  of  the  issuance  of  the  subpena, 
that  the  position  of  the  chairman  shall 
be  the  prevailing  position.  That  is  the 
only  thing  the  amendment  would  do. 

The  amendment  adds  the  language 
that,  in  effect,  gives  the  cliairman  tie 
breaking  authority  in  case  of  a  tie  in  a 
three  and  three  committee  in  issuing 
subpenas. 

In  previous  colloquy  I  said,  and  I  re- 
iterate now.  that  if  a  stalemate  really  i.s 
the  bone  of  contention,  if  the  fear  of 
stalemate  is  really  and  genuinely  the 
matter  that  prevents  the  adoption  of  an 
equal  division  of  this  committee,  then 
if  there  are  other  matters  beside  the  is- 
suance of  subpenas  I  would  be  willing  to 
try  to  work  out  something  to  avoid  a 
stalemate.  This  amendment  relates  to  the 
i.'j.suance  of  subpenas:  if  there  are  others, 
I  hope  they  are  suggested. 


On  the  question  of  legislative  au- 
thority of  this  select  committee,  it  has 
none  because  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yesterday. 
On  the  question  of  filing  a  report,  there  is 
no  language  on  whether  it  should  include 
majority  and  minority  views.  I  a.ssume 
the  general  precedent  under  legislative 
reorganization  would  prevail  so  that  no 
ones  rights  would  be  cut  off  or  added  to. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  honestly  seeking 
a  way  to  avoid  the  objection  stated  to  an 
equal  division  of  this  select  committee. 
I  will  not  burden  this  colloquy  much  fur- 
ther about  how  the  country  iygoing  to 
view  this,  but  I  do  want  to  reitpate  once 
more  that  if  we  wrap  ourselves  an  the  flag 
of  righteousness  and  claim  thsjt  we  ha\e 
investigated  a  matter  of  grave^concern. 
beginning  with  a  stacked  deck,  not  only 
will  we  not  have  a  definitive  investiga- 
tion of  this  matter  but  we  have  less- 
ened the  dignity  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Senate  as  a  body.  I  think  the  i.s- 
sue  is  that  broad  and  that  important 
to  our  future  as  an  institution. 

The  Senate  should  investigate  this 
matter.  The  Senate  is  the  best  prepared 
of  all  departments  of  Government  to  un- 
dertake it.  It  is  far  better  prepared  than 
the  judiciary  because  we  are  not  dealing 
with  specific  indictments  against  spe- 
cific defendants;  we  are  not  cluttered  by 
the  criminal  rules  of  procedure  or  the 
civil  rules  of  procedure  which  prevail  in 
the  Federal  courts. 

We  can  sweep  as  far  and  wide  as  we 
wish  to  make  sure  that  the  searchlight 
of  our  scrutiny  reaches  every  legitimate 
nook  and  cranny.  We  should  get  off  on 
the  right  foot.  This  amendment  provides 
for  a  six-man  committee,  equally  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  and  it  provides 
that  in  any  case  where  there  might  be  a 
tie  in  the  issuance  of  subpenas  the  chair- 
man would  ha\e  the  right  to  break  the 
tie. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  despite  the 
good  motives  of  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  am  compelled  to  op- 
pose this  amendment  for  the  same  reason 
heretofore  stated. 

This  committee,  witli  a  three  and  three 
•  membership,  would  raise  the  possibility 
of  a  paralysis  in  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  mere  fact  that  the  chairman 
would  be  allowed  to  break  a  tie  vote  on 
whether  a  subpena  should  be  issued 
would  not  take  care  of  the  issue.  Prob- 
ably other  questions  will  come  before  the 
committee  for  determination:  Selection 
of  coimsel.  determination  of  members  of, 
the  staff,  what  disbursements  should  be' 
made  on  vouchers,  which  one  of  many 
areas  authorized  to  be  investigated  shall 
be  investigated.  This  would  not  cure  1 
percent  of  the  problem.';  that  would  prob- 
ably arise. 

Tlierefore.  I  ask  the  Senate  to  vote 
no  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  there  are  100  area.s 
where  we  miglit  have  an  inipas.se — I 
woMid  hope  we  could  have  gotten  by  the 
major  ones,  but  if  we  cannot — then  there 
is  one  way  to  change  that  objection,  and 
I  imderstand  it  is  the  only  objection  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  The 
only  objection  he  has  made  is  that  we 
might  come  to  a  deadlock,  an  impasse. 
I  would  suggest  then  that  that  could  be 


resolved  if  we  said,  on  all  issues,  whetlier 
subpena  power  or  anything  else,  the 
distinguished  chairman  would  cast  the 
tie-breaking  vote. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  willing 
to  do  tliat.  if  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  wilhng  to  accept  it  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  rarely  participcite  in 
debate  on  the  floor,  but  I  would  like  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  tliat 
I  think  he  is  ab.solutely  correct.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  resolution  casts 
those  who  are  in  the  minority  in  the 
Senate  as  being  a  portion  of  the  defend- 
ants in  the  case,  instead  of  being  a  por- 
tion of  those  who  are  dedicated  to  finding 
out  what  led  to  the  Watergate  inci- 
dent, who  was  involved,  and  to  turn  o\er 
every  stone  it  is  possible  to  turn  over  to 
expo.se  the  total  trail  of  this  incident  lo 
the  American  public.  I  think  it  is  en- 
tirely equivalent  to  the  Ethics  Commit- 
tee. I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  in  his  dedication  to  try  to 
make  it  start  out  as  a  nonpartisan  effort. 

I  am  almost  afraid  the  total  result  of 
the  debate  and  of  the  resolution  itself 
is  going  to  be  that  we  are  starting  off 
with  a  concept  that  there  would  be  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  Democrats 
and  Republicans  on  this  matter,  and  it  is 
in  fact  casting  us  in  a  position  where  ve 
will  be  portrayed  as  the  attorneys  for 
the  defense,  wliich  I  think  is  most  un- 
fortunate. 

I  wi.sh  tliere  were  some  way  in  which 
we  could  work  it  out.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  a  very  good 
suggestion,  which  is  to  give  the  distiii- 
guislied  chairman  of  the  committee  the 
power  at  any  time  to  break  the  deadlock. 
Tliat  would  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficient. 
But  the  mere  presence  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  ma.iority  and  minority  members 
on  the  committee,  it  seems  to  me.  would 
assure  the  public  that  this  is  a  matter  m 
which  the  Senate  is  united  in  setting 
forth  before  the  American  public  the  to- 
tal information  available  about  the 
Water.uate  incident. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr,  President,  will  tlic 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  am  glad  to  associate  my- 
.self  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
I  hope  it  would  still  be  passible  to  change 
the  mind  of  the  majority,  and  particu- 
larly the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
It  will  add  .so  much  to  the  di'-:nity  and 
to  the  conduct  of  this  committee  and  to 
the  authority  which  its  findings  will 
cany  if  they  will  accept  the  idea  that  it 
should  be  bipartisan.  11  they  do  not  I  am 
terribly  .sorry,  becau.se  it  will  turn  into  a 
situation,  I  am  afraid,  which.  ho\\e\er 
liard  Senators  may  try.  will  still  have  the 
context  of  a  partisan  operation  That  is 
tlie  la.st  thine  we  want. 

It  i.s  the  last  tiiint:  I  v. ould  want  il  I 
were  a  member  of  the  ma.iority  here.  In 
a  very  real  sen.se.  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  majority  itself,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Tennes.sce  prevail 
on  this  amendment,  with  any  further 
amendments  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  may  feel  necessary:  but 
I  would   nope   that,  on  this  matter,  an 
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equal  division,  equal  authority,  and  equal 
riembership  on  the  committee  would  be 
accepted.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  very 

real   importance   to   the   Senate   as   a 

hole. 
Mr.  ERVT[N.  Mr.  Pre.?ident,  if  I  had 
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lime 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 

tor  from  Tennessee  still  controls  the 

me. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not 

ave  any  controlled  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 

essee  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair  very 
r|iuch. 

I  have  at  the  de.'^k  now  a  proposed 
Dfodlflcation  of  my  amendment,  which 

ill  require  unanimous  consent  smce  the 
jtas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  Be- 
f  )re  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  modify 

le  amendment,  I  would  ask  the  clerk 
tp  report  the  proposed  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

ill  report  the  proposed  modification. 

The  legislative  clerk  head  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  11.  s-.rike  five  and  inserl 
14  lieu  thereof;  'six'. 

On  page  2.  line    14.  str.ke   '  two  '   and   '.n- 

rt  in  lieu  thereof:  "three". 

On  page  3.  between   lines   6  and   7  add   a 

w  s'.;bsection  as  fellows: 

•■(d)  In  the  event  of  a  tie  vote  in  the 
.select  committee,  the  pooltion  taken  by  the 
cli.iirman  shall  be  the  prevailing  position." 

On  page  3.  line  7.  delete  ••(d>'  and  insert 

lieu  thereof;   "  ye  i  '. 

Mr.  BAKER.   Mr.   President,   the  net 
Tect  of  tliis  proposed   modification   is 
:  mply  that  in  all  instances  where  there 
any  tie.  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  a 
stalemate  in  a  committee  made  up  of 
members,  equally  divided,  the  chair- 
shall  have  the  deciding  vot^.  That 
an  extraordinary  confidence   in  the 
1  lairman  of  the  committee  in  such  a  sen- 
ive  matter,  but  I  have  that  confidence, 
am  not  trj-ing  to  flatter  the  Senator 
North  Carolina.  I  am  trying  to  meet 
stated  objection  that  he  fears,  that 
equally  divided  committee  may  re- 
in a  stalemate.  I  think  this  amend- 
ment  will  avoid  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
se:it  to  modify  my  amendment  in  that 
respect. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
otjectlon  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
qiest.  but  I  want  to  make  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  As  I  understand  it.  if  the 
anendment  is  modified  in  the  way  .sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  .still 
St  mds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
at  )r  is  correct. 

[s  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
coisent  request?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
ar  d  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
pc  =ed  to  this  amendment.  There  is  some 
ruiior  abroad  that  I  may  be  chairman 
of  this  select  committee,  and  the  effect 
of  this  amendment  is  to  say  that  I  shall 
coitrol  all  the  disagreements  among  the 
conmittee.  It  really  would  not  change 
having  one  more  of  the  majority  party 
on  the  committee.  It  would  simply  say  I 
coistitute  two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  do  not  want  to  have  the 
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power  and  rej;>or..=;ibi]ity,  if  I  were  se- 
lected to  be  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  do  not  want  to  act  in  a  dual  role  and 
have  two  votes  in  the  committee  in  case 
of  a  tie.  I  do  not  want  that  power. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

I  appreciate  the  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  pays  me  in  propos- 
ing tins  amendment,  but  I  am  hke 
Caesar— if  I  am  chairman,  I  want  to  re- 
fuse the  crown. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  analogy.  If  there  is  any  Sena- 
tor in  this  Chamber  who  deserves  to  be 
compared  to  Caesar.  I  suspect  it  would 
be  the  Senator  from  North  Carohna.  But 
let  me  hasten  to  say  that  he  is  declining 
to  accept  the  responsibility  he  has  al- 
ready gained  for  himself.  As  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
he  is  relucta-.it  to  accept  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility of  breaking  a  tie,  but  that 
IS  infinitely  preferable  to  having  a 
stacked  committee  of  three  to  two  to 
begin  with. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor wUl  yield.  I  think  this  is  a  way  out 
of  the  dilemma.  I  understand  the  mod- 
esty of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
to  judge  himself  incompetent  to  assume 
tills  great  responsibility,  but  let  him  vote 
■■No,"  let  him  abstam.  let  him,  on  the 
Democratic  side,  join  all  of  us  on  the  Re- 
publican side  in  doing  iLs  good  job. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thoroughly  applaud  the 
suggestion.  I  think  it  is  an  eminently 
practical  one. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  could  not  vote  or  abstain 
from  votmg  on  this  proposal.  I  do  not 
think,  if  I  am  to  be  chainnan,  or  if 
anybody  else  is  to  be  chairman.  I  or 
he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  break  a  tie 
vote  which  is  cast  by  his  own  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  my  ob.ser- 
vation  in  that  respect  is  that  I  am  far 
more  willing  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  have  that  power  than  I  am  for 
him  to  have  a  statutory  majority  of  the 
jui-y.  I  have  no  fear  in  that  respect.  I 
think  that  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina will  be  impartial  and  judicial.  But  in 
any  case,  in  his  judicial  career  I  very 
much  doubt  he  would  have  permitted  the 
impaneling  of  a  jur>-  where  there  was 
any  taint  or  suspicion  that  any  juror,  let 
alone  two-fifths  of  them,  had  already 
made  up  his  mind— not  tliat  thev  had, 
but  even  a  suspicion  that  they  had  would 
be  enough  to  disqualify  those  jurors. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
indicated  on  any  number  of  occasions 
in  the  last  2  days  that  he  intends  to 
approach  this  imdertaking.  if  he  is  chair- 
man, with  the  cold,  calm  deliberation 
that  he  believes  the  job  requires. 

I  believe  that  to  t>e  the  ca.se.  The 
first  obligation  of  a  trial  judge,  the  first 
obligation  of  a  jurist  is  to  see  that  there 
IS  a  fair  and  impartial  jury  of  his  peers 
and  not  two-fifths  and  three-fifths.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  willing  for  the  Senator 
to  have  this  power.  I  offer  it  to  him  in 
good  faith  and,  I  hope,  in  good  grace. 
I  have  notliing  further  to  say  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  away  from  raw  partisan- 
ship. Given  the  Constitution,  practice, 
tradition,  or  what  have  you,  I  have  no 
question  at  all  as  to  the  exercise  of  power 
because  the  Democrats  have  the  votes. 

The  only  difficulty  is  that  this  is  not 
a  matter  that  belongs  to  the  Democratic 
Party  or  the  Republican  Party.  It  belongs 
to  the  American  people.  I  have  difficulty 
'vith  my  own  party  with  regard  to  what 
I  think  is  impropriety,  just  as  I  do  with 
the  Democratic  Party. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  so  ably  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  what  is 
important  here  is  that  the  American 
people  believe  the  work  product  of  this 
coiimiittee. 

There  is  a  job  to  be  done  to  once  again 
bring  honor  to  this  body  and  to  our 
profession.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  any  of 
the  high  attributes  given  to  Members 
on  the  other  side  who  are  advocating  this 
particular  cause.  In  the  past  certainly 
they  have  brought  dignity,  honor,  fair- 
ness, and  bipartisanship  to  the  issue 
However,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  they 
are  bringing  to  this  particular  issue  just 
the  issue  of  partisan  politics,  raw  par- 
tisanship, and  nothing  more.  Tliey  can 
quote  all  of  the  precedents  in  the  Consti- 
tution that  they  care  to.  However,  we 
detract  from  this  body  and  from  the 
eventual  work  product  that  will  come 
forth  from  the  committees  effort. 

I  will  have  an  amendment  after  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see is  disposed  of  which  will  point  out 
the  weakness  in  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  For  the 
present  all  I  would  say  is  that  I  see  no 
reason  why  Uie  taxpayers'  money  should 
be  tised  in  this  particular  case  since  tliis 
is  a  bipartisan  effort.  Let  the  Democratic 
Caucus  go  ahead  and  appoint  an  ad  hoc 
committee  and  let  them  do  it  and  let 
the  work  product  come  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a  resolution 
to  achieve  something  for  the  American 
people  and  root  out  some  of  the  cancer 
in  the  political  system  in  both  parties, 
the  work  should  be  done  by  both  parties 
if  it  is  to  be  believed. 

PRrVILCCE    OF    THE    FLOTiR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  James 
Flug.  Mr.  William  Pursley,  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Smith  have  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  rollcall  votes  on  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withci.t 
objection,  it  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Tenes- 
see.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
'  Mr.  Eastland  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Graved,  the  Senator  from  "Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Mondale).  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA>.  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut 'Mr.  RiBicoFF)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 
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I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annomice  that,  if  present  and 
\oting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Macnuson),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF).  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
(Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Aiizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thur- 
mond) would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  amiounced — yeas  36, 
nays  44,  as  follows :  "~^ 

(No.  14  Leg.l 
YEAS— 36 


Aiken 

Cook 

Javits 

Allen 

Cotton 

McClure 

Baker 

Curtis 

Percy 

Bartlett 

Dole 

Roth 

Beall 

Domenici 

Schweiker 

Bellmen 

Fannin 

Soott.  Pa. 

Bennett 

GriflSn 

Scott.  Va. 

Biden 

Gurney 

Stevens 

Brock 

Hansen 

Taft 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

Tower 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Weicker 

Harry  F.,  Jr.    Hruska 

■Voung 

Case 

NAYS — 44 

Abourezk  Hathaway  Moss 

Bentsen  Hollings  Muskie 

Bible  Huddleston  Nelson 

Burdick  Hughes  Nunn 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Humphrey  Pastore 

Cannon  Inouye  Pell 

Chiles  Jackson  Prozmire 

Clark  Kennedy  Randolph 

Cranston  Long  Sparkman 

Eaprleton  Mansfield  Stevenson 

Ervin  McClellan  Sjonington 

Fulbright  McGee  Talmadge 

Hart  McGovern  Tunney 

Hartke  Mclntvre  Williams 

Haskell  Metcalf 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

Bayh  Gravel  Pearson 

Brooke  Johnston  Riblccff 

Church  Magnuson  Saxbe 

Dominick  Mathias  Stafford 

Eastland  Mondale  Stennis 

Fong  Montoya  Thurmond 

Goldwater  Packwood 

So  Mr.  Baker's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  that  the  resolution  should 
be  amended  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  11.  strike  out  the  word 
"five"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"seven"; 

On  the  same  line  of  the  same  page,  strike 
out  the  word  "three"  and  substitute  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "fotir"; 

On  page  2,  line  14,  strike  out  the  word 
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"two"  and  Insert   in  iieu   thereof  the  word 
"three". 

This  would  have  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  membership  of  the  committee 
from  five  to  seven,  and  having  four  mem- 
bers from  the  majority  and  three  mem- 
bers from  the  minority. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  wise  sugges- 
tion the  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  made  to  me,  and  so  I  will  modify 
the  resolution  accordingly. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  for  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Tlie  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  liimself  modifying  liis  own 
resolution?  , 

Ml-.  ER-VIN.  Yes.      I 

Mr.  TOWER.  Ha^  the  yeas  and  nays 
yet  been  ordered?  } 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure). The  resolution  is  so  modified.  | 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tfie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2.  Hue  1.  insert  the  foUov\;ng: 
strike  "Presidential  election  of  1972"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "last  three  Presidential 
elections." 

On  page  2.  lines  4  end  5.  .strike  "election" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "elections." 

On  page  5,  line  24,  strike  "in  1972." 

On  page  7.  lines  17  and  18.  strike  "the 
Presidential  election  of  1972."  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "any  of  the  last  three  FYesiden- 
tial  elections." 

On  page  7,  line  19,  strike  "election"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "elections." 

On  page  7,  line  24   strike  "in  1972." 

On  page  9.  lines  2  and  3.  strike  'Presiden- 
tial election  of  1972"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "last  three  Presidential  elections." 

Amend  the  title  of  the  resolution  by  strik- 
ing "In  the  Presidential  election  of  1972,  or 
any  campaign,  canvass,  or  other  activity  re- 
lated to  It"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In 
the  last  three  Presidential  elections,  or  any 
campaign,  canvass,  or  other  activity  related 
thereto." 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  what 
this  amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  investigation. 
The  resolution  now,  of  course,  has  within 
its  scope  the  presidential  election  of 
1972.  This  amendment  would  increase 
the  scope  of  the  investigation  to  the  past 
three  presidential  elections,  which  would 
include  the  one  in  1968  and  the  one  in 
1964. 

Before  I  go  to  the  argument  on  the 
merits  of  the  amendment,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  few  general  remarks  about  the 
whole  business  of  Watergate.  As  I  stated 
yesterday,  and  I  think  nearly  all  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle  agree. 
we  are  not  unhappy  about  proceeding 
with  this  investigation.  We  would  like  to 
uncover  as  many  facts  as  have  not  been 
uncovered  and  get  to  the  bottom  of  what 
happened  and  who  was  involved. 

But  I  think  one  observation  should  be 
made,  and  that  is  the  Watergate  affair 
was  really  never  much  of  an  affair  in 
this  last  election.  It  did  not  figure  in  the 


election  at  all,  really.  I  do  not  think  It 
changed  a  handful  of  votes  in  any  pait 
of  the  country. 

I  can  speak  with  some  authority  on 
that  because  one  of  my  jobs  since  Sep- 
tember 1972,  following  the  Republican 
Convention  in  Miami,  was  to  act  as  one 
of  the  surrogates  for  the  President  in  the 
election  and  I  campaigned  in  many 
States  and  spent  much  time  in  my  own 
home  State  of  Florida  campaigning  con- 
tinually for  a  period  of  3  montlis  and 
then  extensively  for  a  period  of  6  weeks 
prior  to  the  election.  I  really  never  heard 
anyone  say  much  about  the  Watergate 
affair.  If  it  ever  was  raised,  it  was  rai.sed 
in  this  fashion,  "Well,  that  is  another 
one  of  those  political  wing-dings  that 
happen  every  political  year.  We  under- 
stand what  is  going  on.  People  are  play- 
ing politics  and  political  games.  Repub- 
licans are  spying  on  Democrats.  ' 

I  am  sure  that  if  the  Repubhcans  knew 
what  was  going  on  in  the  Democrat 
camp,  the  same  tiling  would  be  hapj^en- 
ing  over  there. 

I  tliink  another  very  interesting  point 
in  this  whole  'Watergate  affair  is  how 
certain  of  the  news  media  tried  to  make 
a  tremendous  political  issue  out  of  it. 
I  recall  tiiat  CBS  ran  a  continuous  series 
night  after  night  after  night  on  the 
Watergate,  trying  to  pump  it  up  into 
something  that  might  make  the  Demo- 
crat candidate  something  to  hang  on  to, 
like  a  strap  hanger — and  certainly  he 
needed  it — no  question  about  that  But 
in  spite  of  all  this  drunimed  up  interest 
in  Watergate,  of  com-.se  it  played  no  p.'xrt 
in  the  election.  People  really  did  not 
think  much  about  it  at  all. 

One  of  the  interesting  things,  of 
course,  was  what  the  pollsters  had  to 
say  or  found  out  about  it. 

The  Harris  poll  ran  a  i^oll  le.-s  th.in 
a  month  before  election,  during  the 
height  of  the  Watergate  affair — it  was 
about  the  middle  of  October — and  I 
would  hke  to  refer  to  some  of  the  results 
of  that  poll  because  I  think  they  are 
interesting  and  show  us  that  people 
really  did  not  tliink  much  about  n. 

Seventy-six  percent  of  the  voters 
polled — and  this  was  an  in-depth  ques- 
tioning, taken  nationwide  in  one  of  the 
larger  polls  on  the  whole  election  process 
of  1972 — a  httle  better  than  tliree-quar- 
ters  of  the  voters,  all  those  who  were 
polled,  agreed  that  they  knov.  about  Wa- 
tergate but  were  not  following  it  closely. 
Tliey  were  interested  in  it,  but  then,  by 
a  margin  of  70  percent  to  13  ijercent — 
of  course,  there  were  some  that  did  not 
express  an  opinion  on  this — but  the  70 
percent  of  those  polled  said  that  the 
wiretapping  of  Democrat  Headquarters 
was  a  case  of  political  spying. 

Moreover,  a  very  large  percentage  of 
them  dismissed  it  as  being  no  encroach- 
ment on  civil  rights.  Sixty-two  to  26  per- 
cent of  the  voters  polled  said  they  were 
not  worried  about  civil  hberties.  Fifty- 
seven  to  25  percent  said  it  was  political 
spying,  a  common  occurrence  in  ix)liucs 
especially  around  campaign  time 

The  same  poll,  on  another  matter, 
which  I  suppo.se  is  connected  with  Wa- 
tergate, the  campaign  contribution  as- 
pect— there  were  many  charges  that  the 
Republicans  and  the  Committee  to  Re- 
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elect  the  President  were  receiving  huge 
amounts  of  money  from  special  interests 
md  from  business  and  were  concealing 
the  amounts,  and  that  was  going  to  make 
a  great  difference  in  the  campaign — 
showed  that  only  18  percent  of  those 
polled  gave  any  credence  to  that  charge, 
rhey  did  not  believe  it,  either. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  make  these  general 
remarks  simply  to  point  out  two  things: 
Dne,  that  the  Watergate  affair  was  really 
lever  that  big  as  a  political  campaign 
ssue.  But  the  other  point,  so  important, 
s  that  the  voters  all  across  the  country 
:hought  this  was  a  practice  that  both 
political  parties  indulged  in  during  po- 
itical  campaigns,  presidential  cam- 
paigns, or  other  campaigns. 

So  that  is  why  I  think  this  amendment 
s  in  order.  If  we  are  going  to  give  ob- 
ectivity  to  this  investigation  and  its  final 
eport.  whatever  we  plan  to  do  by  way 
>f  recommending  legislation,  it  seems  to 
ne  it  must  be  done  with  a  bipartisan — I 
vas  going  to  say  nonpartisan  manner — 

guess  I  should  probably  have  used  that 
sxpression — but  at  least  a  bipartisan 
inge  or  aroma  to  this  whole  thing.  I  do- 
lot  know  that  we  can  do  that  exactly. 
;eroing  in  purely  on  the  Watergate, 
vhich  is  obviously  oriented  in  one  di- 
ection.  That  is  one  investigation  of  spy- 
ng.  and  on  the  other  we  should  seek  to 
ind  out  what  happened  in  the  other  elec- 
ions. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do  here,  any- 
vay?  We  are  tiying  to  find  out  what 
lappened  in  the  Watergate  affair,  yes. 
rhat  is  the  No.  1  objective  of  this.  But 
lot  the  chairman,  not  the  author  of  this 
)ill  who.  certainly.  I  hope,  will  be  chair- 
nan  of  the  committee  when  it  is  ap- 
>ointed,  I  feel  ver>-  strongly  that  his  ob- 
ect  is  broader  than  just  the  Watergate 
iffair  itself  but  to  find  out  generally 
vhat  happens  in  political  spying,  bug- 
ting,  and  surveillance,  and  all  the  rest 
»f  the  shenanigans  that  are  sort  of  some 
»f  the  sideshows  in  our  political  cam- 
jaigns.  If  we  are  going  to  make  an  honest 
;ontribution.  to  find  out  how  we  can  im- 
)rove  political  campaigns  and  certainly 
;ut  down  on  this  aspect  of  it,  then  we 
ihould  have  the  investigation  as  broad  as 
ve  can  make  It. 

There  is  no  one  in  the  Senate,  all  100 
5enators  and.  for  that  matter,  all  435 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
ives.  who  would  not  say.  if  they  were 
lueried  somewhere  where  they  would  not 
>e  quoted,  that  both  political  parties  do 
hat.  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans, 
^e  are  all  at  fault  to  a  certain  extent,  I 
lave  heard  some  observations  made  that 
ve.  Republicans,  are  not  nearly  so  good 
it  it.  or  else  we  would  have  more  rep- 
esentation  in  the  House  and  Senate.  So 
he  other  side  must  be  more  effective 
han  we  are.  But.  be  that  as  it  may. 
vhether  one  is  better  at  spying  than  the 
)ther.  I  think  it  is  a  ca.se  where  both 
wlitical  parties,  candidates  of  both  pollt- 
cal  parties  or  their  followers — in  more 
■ases  it  is  the  followei-s  than  the  candi- 
iates  themselves — do  do  these  things 
;hat  most  of  us  would  prefer  not  to  see 
lone. 

I  would  think  the  best  way  to  find  out 
ill  we  can  about  this  and  get  all  the 
cnowledge  we  can  garner  and  learn  all 


the  tricks  of  the  trade,  would  be  to  in- 
ve.'stifcate  not  ju-^^t  one  incident  but  more 
than  one  incident  and  make  the  investi- 
gation as  broad  as  we  can  make  it,  which 
as  I  say.  certainly  should  include  the 
two  prior  political  campaigiis.  the  one  in 
1968  and  t^e  one  in  1964.  Incidentally, 
that  certainXv  would  be  a  very  fair  bi- 
partisan approach,  because  tlie  losing 
candidate  in  1968  is  a  Democratic  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  and  the  losing  candidate 
of  1964  is  a  Republican  Member  of  this 
body.  So  I  would  think  that  would  show 
the  greatest  sense  of  impartiaUty  and  ob- 
jectivity, to  get  into  those  campaigns  and 
find  out  what  happened  there,  also. 

The  reason  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment;— and  I  want  to  make  this  as  clear 
as  I  can— is  not  to  try  in  any  way  to 
make  a  donnybrook  out  of  this  matter  or 
to  try  to  make  it  a  strictly  -You  did  tlus" 
and  "No,  you  did  that"  matter.  That  is 
not  the  point  of  it.  The  point  is  to  broad- 
en this  whole  business  so  that  we  can  get 
some  knowledge  of  what  does  happen  in 
these  campaigns  and  from  there  hope- 
fully, come  up  with  suggestions  and  leg- 
islation, and  perhaps  we  may  do  away 
with  some  of  our  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  to  be  commended 
for  offering  an  eminently  fair  amend- 
ment. 

I  note  that  the  function  of  this  com- 
mittee is  to  determine  whether,  in  its 
judgment,  certain  occurrences  which 
may  be  revealed  by  the  investigation  and 
study  indicate  the  necessity  or  desirabil- 
ity of  the  enactment  of  new  congressional 
legislation  to  safeguard  the  electoral 
process  by  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  chosen.  Considering 
that,  it  seems  to  me  entirely  relevant  to 
look  into  the  campaigns  of  1964  and  1968, 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  less  is  known 
about  what  happened  during  those  cam- 
paigns than  what  happened  during  the 
1972  campaign  with  respect  to  electronic 
surveillance.  There  have  been  strong  in- 
dications and  evidence  and  assertions  by 
people  in  responsible  places  that  there 
was.  indeed,  electronic  eavesdropping  in 
those  two  campaigns.  It  was  never  in- 
volved in  any  litigation :  it  was  not  pub- 
licly brought  to  light,  except  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  may  have  been  written  about 
by  a  reporter  or  two.  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  recall  seeing  any  press  accounts  of  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  even 
show  some  greater  degree  of  interest  in 
what  might  have  happened  in  those  cam- 
paigns which  is  not  widely  known  and 
is  a  matter  on  which  we  have  little  knowl- 
edge than  in  a  matter  on  which  we  have 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  which  has 
been  and  still  is  the  subject  of  litigation. 
with  the  courts  and  the  prosecutors  still 
in  business  on  the  whole  issue  of  the 
Watergate. 

Of  course.  I  hope  that  tiiis  committee 
will  not  engage  in  any  kind  of  activ'ity 
which  might  prejudice  the  rights  of  any 
people  currently  involved,  defendants  in- 
volved, in  that  matter,  or  people  who 
might  become  involved  in  the  future. 


In  any  case,  we  do  know  more  about 
what  went  on  in  the  1972  campaign,  and 
we  do  not  know  what  went  on  In  1964 
and  1968 — at  least,  not  general  knowl- 
edge. 

I  think  that  if  the  majority  were  to 
accept  this  amendment,  it  would  tend  to 
negate  almost  any  claim  of  partisanship 
that  could  be  made  against  the  commit- 
tee. It  would  be  adequate  evidence  of  im- 
partiality and  a  genuine  desire  to  get 
at  the  whole  matter  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance or  other  illegitimate  acts  that 
might  in  some  adverse  way  affect  the 
electoral  processes  in  the  selection  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  we  would  lay  to 
rest  many  of  the  fears  of  partisan  con- 
sideration if  this  very  wise  amendment 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida were  adopted. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  to  accept 
this  amendment  would  be  about  as  fool- 
ish as  the  man  who  went  bear  hunting 
and  stopped  to  chase  rabbits. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  quite  well 
said  that  there  have  been  no  charges 
of  any  improprieties  in  1964  and  1968; 
but  he  says  that  we  should  take  them  into 
consideration  so  that  we  can  discover  if 
there  is  any  basis  for  such  charges. 

On  the  contrary,  the  resolution  under- 
takes to  investigate  matters  that  are 
fresh,  and  are  connected  with  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1972.  From  the  night 
of  June  16.  last  year,  when  five  men  were 
caught  redhanded  in  an  act  of  burglary 
in  Democratic  National  Headquarters, 
in  the  Watergate  building  in  Washing- 
ton, down  to  the  present  moment,  the 
news  media  of  all  kinds  have  had  articles 
dealing  with  charges  and  insinuations  of 
one  kind  and  another,  of  vast  and  illegal 
or  improper  or  unethical  conduct  in  con- 
nection with  this  one  election. 

I  have  never  seen  any  charges  made 
about  the  election  of  1964  or  the  election 
of  1968.  I  think  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
to  try  to  dilute  the  efforts  of  the  commit- 
tee to  be  established  by  this  resolution, 
if  it  is  adopted,  to  investigate  matters 
concerning  which  there  is  no  concern  or 
apprehension  and  about  which  no 
charges  have  been  made. 

So  I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  reject 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  .veas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered*,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll,  and  Mr.  Abourezk 
voted  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  roll- 
call  is  in  progress. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  conclud- 
ed the  rollcall. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh» ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible  I,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon  I.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church',  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
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(Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr,  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
toya),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  is  ab- 
sent on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennls)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBicoFF),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Pong)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thttrmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  ai-e  absent  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  44,  as  follows : 


[No.  15  Leg 

YEAS— 32 

Aiken 

Curtis 

McClure 

Baker 

Dole 

Percy 

Bartlett 

Domcnicl 

Roth 

Beall 

Fannin 

Scott,  Pa. 

Bellmon 

Griffin 

Scott.  Va. 

Bennett 

Gumey 

Stevens 

Brock 

Hansen 

Taft 

Buckley 

Hatfield 

Tower 

Case 

Helms 

Weicker 

Cook 

Hruska 

Young 

Cotton 

Javlte 

NAYS— 44 

Abourezk 

Haskell 

Metcalf 

Allen 

Hathaway 

MOES 

Bentsen 

Hollings 

Muskie 

Biden 

Htiddleston 

Nunn 

Burdick 

Hughes 

Pastore 

BynJ. 

Humphrey 

PeU 

Harry  P. 

Jr.    Inouye 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Schweiker 

Clark 

Long 

Sparkman 

Cranston 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

McClellan 

Symington 

Ervin 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Fulbright 

McGovem 

Tunney 

H&rtke 

Mclotyre 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

Nelson 

Bible 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Brooke 

Hart 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Ribicofl 

Church 

Magnuson 

Saxbe 

Doniinick 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Eastland 

Mondale 

Stennls 

Fong 

Montoya 

Thurmond 

So  Mr.  Gurnet's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution is  open  to  further  amendment. 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  13,  line  23,  Insert  at  the  end  of 
section  6  the  following  "Not  less  than  thirty- 
three  and  one  third  percent  of  the  monies 
made  available  pursuant  to  this  resolution 
for  the  purpose  of  retaming  or  employing 
personnel  shall  be  made  available  to  the 
minority  members  of  the  select  committee". 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  simply 
assure  the  minority  of  sometliing  ap- 
proaching adequate  staffing.  Actually,  the 
minority  will  have  more  than  one-third 
of  the  membership  of  the  committee,  and 
there  would  be  a  requirement  that  they 
have  at  least  one-third  of  the  moneys 
available  for  direct  compensation  for  per- 
sonnel on  the  committee. 

I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that  in 
a  matter  of  tliis  sort,  certainly  minority 
staffing  is  eminently  desirable.  I  know 
there  are  many  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate  that  work  on  substantive 
matters  that  have  staffs  in  which  the 
majority,  and  minority  staffs  are  not 
readily  identifiable;  tliey  work  for  all. 
There  are  several  committees  like  that. 
But  if  the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that  the  majority  mem- 
bers be  a  majority  on  the  conmiittee  is 
valid,  then  it  is  equally  valid  that  there 
should  be  adequate  staffing  for  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  is  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act.  which  requires  that  two  out  of  six 
of  the  professional  personnel  be  mem- 
bers of  the  minority.  This  amendment 
would  be  in  the  spirit  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  his  colleagues  jkould  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  com- 
mittee is  supposed  to  investigate  the 
same  things.  It  is  not  supposed  to  have 
two  separate  investigations,  one  con- 
ducted by  the  four  majority  members  and 
another  by  the  three  minority  members. 
They  are  supposed  to  investigate  exactly 
the  same  thing. 

I  see  no  reason  to  put  in  a  resolu- 
tion of  this  kind,  something  that  has 
never  been  put  in  a  resolution  establish- 
ing a  select  committee  in  the  history 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain. 

If  the  minority  members  felt  that  they 
must  act  as  sort  of  coimsel  for  the  defense 
for  some  of  these  parties,  this  proposal 
might  be  appropriat*.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  their  function.  I  think  it  is  the  fimc- 
tion  of  the  majority  and  minority  mem- 
bers to  investigate  identically  the  .same 
thing,  to  determine  what  the  truth  was 
with  reference  to  these  matters. 

I  oppose  this  amendment.  I  recognize 
that  minority  members  of  a  committee 
should  have  some  assistants  to  enable 
them  to  keep  up  with  what  the  com- 
mittee is  doing,  and  I  will  assure  the 
Senate  that  if  this  resolution  is  adopted 
and  I  should  become  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 


see    that    the    minority    has    equitable 
representation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  What  does  the  Sena- 
tor consider  equitable,  if  provision  for  a 
tl^.ird  of  the  committee  staff  i.s  not 
equitable? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  tintil  we  get 
down  to  discu.ssing  the  matter.  I  am  not 
able  to  make  that  decision.  I  did  not 
think  I  had  to  make  it  here  today,  be- 
cause such  a  provision  has  never  been 
put  in  any  resolution  establishing  a  se- 
lect committee  before  in  the  history  of 
the  U.S.  Senate.  So  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  make  that  decision. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  Is  already  in  the  law. 
in  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act,  as 
to  all  standing  committees. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  di.-^aeree  most  emphatl- 
rally  with  the  di.stinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

All  the  Reorganization  Act  says  is  that 
standing  committees  of  the  Senate  shall 
have  six  professional  employees  and  that 
two  of  them  shall  be  assigned  to  the  mi- 
nority. It  does  not  say  they  will  have  one- 
third  of  all  the  remainder  of  the  people 
who  work  for  the  committee. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  That  certainly  estab- 
lishes the  spirit 

Mr  ERVIN.  I  cannot  understand  whv 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  thinks  it 
should  have  two  separate  investigator-.- 
staffs. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Well,  if  the  Senator 
win  permit  me.  earlier  in  his  argument 
today  he  referred  to  a  committee  that 
was  established  when  Republicans  con- 
trolled the  Senate— a  committee  whicli 
v.-as  chaired,  as  I  tmderstancjit,  by  Sen- 
ator McCarthy.  I  was  not  here  at  that 
time,  but  I  seem  to  recall,  that  there  was 
a  minority  coimsel  of  the  committee  rep- 
resenting the  Democrats;  his  name  was 
Robert  Kennedi*. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  never  made  any  refer- 
ence to  any  committee  chaired  by  Sena- 
tor McCarthy. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thought  he  did  earlier 
today. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  No.  not  today.  I  mentioned 
two  so-called  McCartliy  investigations, 
one  of  them  the  Army-McCarthy  heal- 
ing, wliich  was  investigated  by  a  commit- 
tee headed  by  Senator  Karl  Mundt,  and 
the  so-called  censure  committee,  wlncli 
was  headed  by  Senator  Watkins  of  Utah. 
This  amendment  says  it  would  be  divided 
down  at  least  to  33  percent,  even  in  cases 
of  employees  who  are  pmely  clerical,  and 
there  is  notliing  in  tlie  Reorganization 
Act  to  that  effect.  I  can  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  will  give  the  minority  adequate 
assistants. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  But  Uiat  would  be 
something  less  than  one-Uiird.  I  take  it? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  do  not  know  wliat  it 
would  be.  I  did  not  think  this  pomt  would 
ever  be  raised,  because  since  the  time 
George  Washing;  ton  took  his  oath  of  of- 
fice as  President  of  Uie  United  Sutes  in 
the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  of 
the  United  States  assembled,  such  a  pro- 
posal as  this  witli  reference  to  any  select 
committee  has  never  been  made.  I  did  not 
anitcipate  it.  Therefore.  I  did  not  study 
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n  advance  what  would  be  equitable.  But 
:  assure  the  minority  that  I  shall  cer- 
ainly  see  that  they  get  an  equitable, 
easonable  proportion  of  the  staff.  But  I 
vill  not  accept  any  kind  of  theory  that 
ve  are  going  to  have  two  investigations 
■onducted  by  this  committee,  one  on  be- 
lalf  of  the  minority  members  and  one  on 
)ehalf  of  the  majority  members.  I  think 
here  should  be  one  investigation  for  the 
■ntire  committee. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  defeat  this  amend- 
i  nent. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  certaiiUy 
:  am  really  amazed,  because  what  we 
'.  lave  asked  for  here  is  certainly  not  un- 
:  easonable.  No  one  has  envisioned  in  of- 
:  eilng  or  speaking  for  or  supporting  this 
amendment  two  separate  investiga- 
ions — one  conducted  by  the  majority 
!  ind  one  by  the  minority — any  more  than 
'  .e  offer  separate  legislation  by  the  ma- 
;  ority  and  minority  or  reports  out  of  the 
<  ommittees.  It  does  not  happen. 

What  we  are  suggesting  here  is  that 
the  minority  be  adequately  staffed.  It 
1  tas  already  been  established  that  we  are 
!  oing  into  politically  sensitive  matters. 
'  Ve  are  establishing  a  precedent  here 
(  f  using  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
i  s  a  vehicle  for  the  investigation  of  al- 
1 3ged  political  unethical  conduct  of  mem- 
l  ers  of  another  party.  No  one  can  tell 
ne  that  anyone  who  views  this  objec- 
tively is  going  to  say  that  this  thing  Is 
completely  fair  and  impartial  and  ob- 
jsctive,  if  we  are  not  even  goiiig  to  es- 
t  ablish  the  right  of  the  minority  party  to 
1  lave  adequate  staffing. 

We  have  only  asked  for  three,  and 
t  tiat  is  indeed  in  the  spirit  of  the  Leg- 
i  ilative  Reorganization  Act.  I  know  it  is 
lot  spelled  out  by  the  letter  of  the  act. 
I  ut  it  is  certainly  in  the  spirit  of  that 
!  ct. 

I  say  that  the  Senate  would  reflect 
jreat  discredit  on  itself  if  this  amend- 
rient  were  rejected.  I  think  it  is  going 
1 3  be  far  more  difficult  for  the  majority 
t  >  make  a  case  that  this  is  a  fair  and 
i  npartial  investigation  if  we  are  going/? 
tD  be  denied  adequate  staff  on  the 
r  ainority. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  again 
j  3in  with  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  think 
t  le  Senator  from  North  Carolina  should 
1  )ok  to  the  past  and  .should  look  to  other 
t  mes  and  the  size  of  the  committee 
s;affs  in  the  period  he  is  talking  about. 
Since  I  have  returned.  I  have  heard  a 
\  ue  and  cry  for  reform  of  the  Congress. 
i  nd  if  there  is  any  one  area  where  there 
i ;  probably  no  question  about  the  dis- 
l  arity  in  the  ability  of  individual  Mem- 
l  ers  of  the  Senate  to  conduct  their  busi- 
t  ess,  it  is  on  the  staffs  of  the  committees. 
\  Vg  ask  for  one-third  of  the  staff  support 
en  a  committee  that  will  have,  as  out- 
1  ned,  two  of  the  five  members  from  the 
riinority.  That  is  too  little.  We  should 
1  ave  40  percent  of  the  committee  sup- 
;  ort.  We  should  have  the  ability  to  know 
tiat  the  people  who  are  working  with 
the  Republican  members  are  working 
\  ith  them. 

I  fully  believe  in  the  concept  of  a  pro- 
fessional  staff.  However,  this  is  turning 
\  ei-y  much  into  a  bipartisan  concept  that 
]  personally  abhor.  I  was  prepared — and 


I  told  the  minority  leader  that  I  was 
prepared — to  serve  on  a  conimittee  that 
was  balanced,  three  members  to  each 
side,  in  which  the  Senate  was  going  to 
investigate  this  mess.  However,  if  it  is 
the  Democratic  Party  that  is  going  to 
investigate  the  mess,  then  I  join  the 
others  in  saying  that  the  Democratic 
Party  ought  to  investigate  it. 

I  have  an  amendment  that  would 
delete  the  Republican  membership  on 
the  committee  and  let  the  Democrats  in- 
vestigate it  if  they  wi.'.h  to  do  so.  How- 
ever. I  thought  that  I  was  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  that  the  Senate  was 
obligated  to  investigate  this. 

It  is  highly  improper  in  my  opinion  to 
turn  it  into  such  a  partisan  poHtical 
maneuver.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
running  the  1976  campaign  in  1973.  But 
if  we  are  professional  Members  of  this 
body,  we  ought  to  have  a  professional 
staff  on  an  equal  basis.  And  even  with 
a  proportionate  distribution,  the  staff  of 
the  majority  would  have  60  percent  of 
the  staff.  And  I  think  that  would  be  suf- 
ficient. 

As  we  look  around  at  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  professional  staff  and  the  full 
committee  staffs,  we  can  find  instances 
where  there  are  more  than  100  staff 
members  and  we  have  a  minority  staff 
of  six  who  serve  the  minority. 

If  anyone  in  the  United  States  can 
expect  us  to  do  our  share  and  carry  our 
load  under  these  circumstances,  I  do  not 
see  how  it  can  be  done. 

I  have  called  on  some  of  my  fiiends 
to  turn  to  an  organization  such  as  Com- 
mon Cause  and  call  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  to  what  is  going  on. 

When  I  came  to  this  town  in  1950  as 
a  young  lawyer  and  watched  the  McCar- 
thy committee.  I  abhorred  some  of  the 
thii>gs  that  they  did.  However.  I  still  no- 
ticed that  there  were  minority  staff 
members  and  what  they  did. 

When  I  was  a  practicing  lawyer,  I 
know  that  there  was  a  minority  staff  and 
they  were  fairly  well  balanced.  However, 
in  the  last  5  or  6  years,  it  has  gotten 
considerably  out  of  balance.  This  is  what 
is  wrong  with  the  U.S.  Senate. 

When  people  ask  me  what  should  be 
reformed,  I  tell  them  that  we  ought  to 
give  each  Senator  staff  to  perform  the 
services  that  he  has  to  perform. 

We  are  equal  in  the  Senate  when  it 
comes  to  voting,  but  not  in  the  commit- 
tee. 

This  committee  will  be  nothing  but  a 
political  witch  hunting  committee  unless 
there  are  some  changes.  I  say  that  ad- 
visedly, as  one  who  has  been  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road  in  tliLs  body.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  that  will  turn  this  Senate 
around  and  split  it  as  much  as  this  com- 
mittee will  if  it  continues  to  be  con- 
stituted as  presently  outlined. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
listening  to  the  debate.  What  bothered 
me  was  the  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  tiie  Senator 
from  Micliigan,  because  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  said  he  would  make 
the  decision,  he  would  see  to  it  that  there 
was  equitable  representation  on  the  part 
of  the  minority,  he  would  say  what  kind 
of  representation  they  would  have,  and 


he  would  see  to  it  that  certain  staff 
would  be  made  available. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  heard  about  the 
seniority  system  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
lack  a  great  deal  of  seniority.  However, 
if  there  was  ever  an  opportunity  to  prove 
that  seniority  is  jast  about  as  right  as 
it  can  be,  this  is  the  time.  For  one  in- 
dividual to  say  that  he  can  determine 
how  the  $500,000  that  will  be  appropri- 
ated is  going  to  be  handled  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  would  not  do  so.  I  can 
only  plead  pauperism  and  say  that  even 
the  public  defender  has  staff,  as  does  the 
Commonwealth  attorney. 

Mr.  President,  let  us'  proceed  with  at 
least  some  degree  of  legal  logic.  We  do 
not  have  to  play  games  with  what  has 
been  done  since  the  time  of  Washington. 
We  may  be  able  to  play  games  with  re- 
gard to  the  Constitution  in  this  regard. 
And  we  might  even  do  it  in  the  case  of 
the  Constitution.  However,  I  would  hope 
that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  would  not  say  when  he  goes  into 
that  room,  'Here  is  what  we  are  going 
to  do.  And  here  is  how  we  will  do  It." 
For  him  to  say  whether  they  are  ade- 
quately staffed  on  the  committee  Is 
rather  shocking  to  me. 

I  will  tell  the  U.S.  Senate  as  a  rank- 
ing  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  what  shape  we  are 
in  on  the  Republican  side.  I  hope  that 
Common  Cause  will  listen. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that 
we  can  look  at  the  staff  of  the  minority 
ana  we  will  find  16  percent  of  all  of  the 
staffs  are  on  the  minority  side.  Some 
comn.iltees  are  different.  Some  commit- 
tees are  even  over  and  above  the  provi- 
sion of  section  202  of  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act.  And  one  of  them  is  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  chaired  by  the 
Honorable  Jennings  Randolph  of  West 
Virginia.  But  on  some  committees  there 
are  24  membei's  of  the  staff  and  not  one 
minority  staff  member.  And  that  is  not 
uncommon.  So  I  can  only  say  that  when 
people  listen  to  this  debate  and  to  who 
is  prepared  and  who  is  not  prepared,  they 
will  understand  it.  But  that  does  not 
mean  that  the  minority  party  ought  to  be 
prepared  unless  it  does  it  on  its  own. 

I  can  only  say  that  if  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  position  where  we  are  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  on  a  committee  that  is 
going  to  be  established  by  this  body  and 
that  this  is  the  decision  that  I  will  make, 
then  I  will  say  to  the  Senate  that  it  Is 
seniority  at  its  worst.  And  it  ought  to  be 
looked  into  very  serioiusly.  It  ought  to  be 
debated  for  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Let  me  confess  that  the 
inexact  language  I  used  rightly  subjects 
me  to  the  verbal  chastisement  which  the 
able  and  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  given. 

What  I  meant  to  say  and,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  pointed  out,  I  probably  failed 
to  say,  is  that  if  I  were  a  member  of  the 
committee  I  would  do  evei-ything  I  could 
to  persuade  the  committee  to  make  a 
reasonable  allotment  of  staff  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  minority,  and  that  is  what  I 
intended  to  say;  but  perhaps  I  phrased 
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it  somewhat  inexactly,  and,  therefore, 
I  accept  in  a  contrite  spirit  the  very  elo- 
quent chastisement  wliich  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  has  given  me. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  he  knows  tliis.  that 
without  any  equivocation  this  Senator 
has  all  the  respect  in  the  world  for  him. 
I  accept  those  words,  and  I  am  delighted 
that  they  are  in  the  Record,  because  that 
means  that  there  will  be  a  decision. 

Unfortimately,  again  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas — and  that  is  why  his 
amendment  is  before  this  body  now — that 
decision  will  be  made  by  the  majority. 
And  even  with  all  of  the  pleaduig  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  if  the 
other  two  members  decide  that  the  mi- 
nority shall  have  nothing,  then  the  mi- 
nority shall  have  nothing, 

Mr,  ERVIN.  Oh,  if  I  vote  with  the  mi- 
nority on  this  point,  they  will  have  a  ma- 
jority on  their  side. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  must  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  the  decision 
will  not  be  made  by  the  four,  but  it  will 
be  made  by  the  three,  and  if  the  three  de- 
cide or  the  four  decide  3  to  1,  then  that 
will  prevail.  So  I  would  not  suggest  that 
it  will  not  be  done  as  a  body;  it  will  be 
done  by  the  four  who  constitute  the  ma- 
jority, and  I  think  even  then,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  will  agree  that 
on  any  committee  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  when  it  comes  to  organi- 
zation and  when  it  comes  to  what  kind  of 
staff  will  be  made  available,  that  decision 
is  not  made  by  the  committee  as  a  whole, 
but  it  is  made  by  the  majority  side  of  the 
table:  and  the  majority  side  of  the  table 
can  vote  with  one  vote  in  distinction  be- 
tween them,  but  they  do  not  go  join  the 
other  side  to  see  that  it  is  overcome,  and 
I  think  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina will  have  to  admit  that. 

Mr,  President.  I  yield  the  floor, 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  has  been  said  in  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  about  establishing  precedents. 
I  agree  with  the  other  Senators  who  have 
addressed  themselves  to  this  amendment. 
I  think  all  of  them  on  our  side  have  ex- 
pi'essed  their  confidence  in  the  fairness 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  re- 
peatedly. But  I  found  myself  a  little 
shaken  by  the  opposition  to  this  particu- 
lar amendment. 

If  I  read  this  resolution  correctly,  as 
far  as  the  resolution  is  concerned,  the 
minority  members  of  this  select  commit- 
tee would  not  have  even  the  right  to  a 
minority  counsel  to  advise  them;  and  I 
cannot  conceive  of  the  Senate  now  ceas- 
ing to  be  partisan,  Fi'ankly,  I  had  not  ex- 
pected these  other  amendments  tc  be 
adopted,  but  I  cannot  conceive  of  the 
Senate  establishing  that  kind  of  a  prec- 
edent. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  give  us  a  minority 
coimsel;  but  it  should  not  be  given  to  us, 
it  should  be  a  matter  of  right.  This  i.s  an 
extremely  serious  investigation,  and  it  is 
essential  that  the  people  of  this  country 
be  satisfied  with  it.  For  the  first  time,  I 
think,  since  I  have  been  in  this  body  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  whose 
ability  I  respect  so  much  and  whose  In- 
tegrity I  respect  so  much,  he  has  made  a 
statement  I  cannot  even  comprehend. 


That  the  mere  fact  that  the  minority 
members  of  a  staff  of  a  select  conmiittee 
that  is  dealing  with  something  that  you 
can  talk  all  you  want  to  and  whitewash 
all  you  want  to,  is  partisan,  if  the  minor- 
ity members  have  anything  to  say,  it  con- 
stitutes two  separate  investigations.  If  it 
were  anyone  other  than  a  great  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  I  would  have  to  character- 
ize that  as  nothing  but  nonsense. 

I  would  take  the  Senator's  \.ord  on  this 
matter  of  toil,  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
taking  someone's  word.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  putting  a  crumb  on  the  table.  It  is  a 
matter  of  establishing  a  precedent  and 
maintaining  the  precedents  of  the  past 
that  at  least  the  minority  members  of 
such  a  committee  are  entitled  to  a 
minority  counsel.  They  are  also  entitled 
to  assistants  in  reasonable  proportion  to 
such  assistance  as  they  need  to  discharge 
their  duties,  and  it  should  not  be  a  mat- 
ter of  a  gracious  gift  from  anyone,  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  right  and  justice, 
written  right  into  this  resolution, 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  COTTON,  I  yield. 

Mr,  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  think 
we  can  see  now  where  we  are  at  and 
where  we  are  getting. 

What  we  see  is  the  power  of  the  ma- 
jority which,  fij-st  of  all,  says  that  you 
caimot  have  equality  In  a  Senate  deci- 
sion on  a  matter  of  ethical  conduct  and 
proper  standards,  and  a  majority  which 
says  that  you  must  give  them  unheard  of 
power  beyond  that  ever  granted  to  an- 
other committee;  that  you  must  allow 
them  to  go  where  they  wLsh  and  look 
for  whatever  they  want,  and  pm-sue  any 
rumor  or  unsubstantiated  allegation  to 
the  point  where  they  would  hope  that 
the  Muse  would  rest  on  the  rumor  rather 
than  (Ml  substance;  and  now,  a  further 
blow  to  the  equity  of  the  situation,  in 
their  refusal  even  to  admit  that  imder 
the  Reorganization  Act,  which  we  voted 
on  and  passed,  there  is  contemplated  an 
equitable  division  to  the  minority. 

We  are  43  percent  of  this  body.  In  or- 
der for  the  majority  to  work  its  will,  it 
insists  in  its  division  of  professional  staff, 
that  the  minority  shall  have  33 '/a  per- 
cent, and  not  the  43  percent  which  our 
representation  entitles  us  to  and  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  voted, 
in  then-  own  exercise  of  their  judgment, 
should  constitute  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  to  be  denied  the 
assm-ance  that  we  will  be  provided  for 
imder  the  statutes  of  tliis  land  and  mider 
the  equitable  distribution  intended  to  be 
assured  by  that  act. 

So  now  we  are  going  through  the  proc- 
esses of  power  personified,  the  process  of 
overweening  arrogance  exceeded  even  to 
a  point  where  they  do  not  wish  us  to  be 
adequately  equipped  to  determine  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  allegations  of  wit- 
nesses. 

That  is  going  pretty  far.  and,  Mr. 
President,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  going  en- 
tirely too  far.  Go  ahead  and  work  your 
will;  tell  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  the  minority  has  no  rights;  that 
your  concern  for  minority  rights  does 
not  extend  to  the  Senate;  that  Senators 
have  no  mmoiity  righUs;  that  we  have  no 


civil  rights;  that  we  have  no  rights  excejjt 
to  abide  by  your  procedure  as  you  go 
ahead  with  your  inquisition  into  rumor, 
into  substance  or  lack  of  substance,  and 
to  follow  wherever  your  whim  listeth. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  not  quite  right, 
and  I  regret  very  much  that  we  caiuiot 
even  agree  on  this.  I  do  not  think  the  ac- 
tual hiring  of  a.ssistants  is  what  is  at 
issue  here,  because  much  of  that  could 
be  worked  out  depending  on  the  good  will 
and  what  the  British  call  the  grace  and 
favor  of  the  chairman.  What  we  are 
arguing  about  is  a  very  important  prin- 
ciple: Is  the  law  going  to  be  followed?  Is 
the  Reorganization  Act,  in  word  and  in 
spirit,  to  be  upheld?  Are  we  going  to  be 
given  any  chance  whatever  to  bring  out 
what  may  be  important  information 
bearing  on  the  whole  political  process  of 
campaigns  and  elections? 

Well,  it  seems,  we  are  not.  If  we  are 
not.  perhaps  we  should  leave  the  whole 
thing  to  the  majority.  Let  them  hold 
their  proceedings.  Let  them  be  as  "star 
chamber"  as  they  wish  to  be  about  it.  Let 
them  make  all  the  charges  they  want. 
Then  let  the  United  States  see  for  itself 
tliat  what  is  going  on  is  not  a  bipartisan 
inquiry  in  suppKjrt  of  legislation  but  a 
partisan  political  effort  to  extract  the 
last  bit  of  juice  from  an  elready  con- 
siderably squeezed  lemon — and  lemon 
it  is,  and  I  make  no  defense  for  it — lemon 
it  is.  To  extract  the  very  last  citric  benefit 
from  a  situation  which  should  be  aj)- 
proached  by  this  body  in  an  even,  equi- 
table, judicious,  and  judicial  examina- 
tion of  the  truth.  That  is  all  we  are 
a.sking  for  here. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  vote  after  vote, 
what  we  are  getting  is  a  detenninalion 
to  ride  us  dowp,  to  roll  us  over,  to  seek 
the  maximum  political  benefit  which 
can  "De  obtained  from  a  single  incident, 
without  the  slightest  scintilla  of  curi- 
osity as  to  what  may  have  happened  at 
another  time  and  another  place  in  other 
elections. 

If  that  is  fair.  Mr.  President,  then,  in- 
deed, this  body  has  descended  to  a  very, 
very  unfortunate  nadir. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wanted 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  Tower 
amendment 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  make  these  re- 
marks briefly  first,  then  I  will  be  most 
happy  to  yield  tlie  fioor  so  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  can  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  in  fiu-therance  of  the 
poiiit  developed  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  "Where  are  we  at?"  I  re- 
call yesterday  he  predicted  that  unless 
we  came  to  terms  with  absolute  objcc- 
ti\1ty,  Impartiality,  and  no  partisan  in- 
quiry, the  whole  matter  would  evolve  into 
a  great  shouting  match,  it  would  enRage 
us  in  the  fiercest  sort  of  political  strife, 
and  create  a  great  deil  of  confusion. 

I  have  not  stated  that  with  the  exact 
precision  of  the  distinguished  Flepubli- 
can  leader  but  I  believe  that  is  the 
burden  of  his  summai'j". 

We  are  now  at  that  place  where,  de- 
monstrably, there  is  uncertainty  in  our 
minds  about  the  fairness,  the  imparti- 
ality, the  appropriateness  of  the  inquiry 
into  which  we  are  about  to  launch, 

I  can  conjure  up  an  entirely  different 
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rio  in  my  mind  that  might  liave 
place,  beginning  yesterday,  had  we 
been  met  with  the  adamant  refusal 
:e  majority  to  vield  on  a  single  point. 
\>i."-h  that  v.e  had  been  \\illing  to 
■.v    the   precedent.'; — and    there    are 
:?  prec?dents — for  equal  distribution 
numerically  equal  representation  on 
select  committee,  but  instead  of  that, 
his  debate,  we  have  had  a  series  of 
idments  in  which  a  modicum  of  rep- 
utation on  an  equal  basis  was  re- 
ed, 
would  have  had  genuine  agreement 
generous  statements  on  both  sides 
he  aisle  that  we  as  Republicans  and 
together,  all  as  Members  of 
Senate,  sharing  the  same  oath  of 
in  support  of  the  same  Constitu- 
would  pledge  ourselves,  our  time, 
our  enerides  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
affair  and  to  find  out   and  learn 
the  facts  are,  to  let  the  chips  fall 
they  may,  and  to  imply  at  least 
the  Republicans  would  be  as  hard, 
harder,  on  Republicans  than  any 
ever  thought  about  being  in 
sort  of  inquiry. 

aelieve  that  is  the  scenario  that  would 
taken  place  and  that  we  would 
had  a  marvelous  situation  in  which 
(pmmence  this  inquiry. 

STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

from  Tennessee  yield? 
BAKER.  I  j-ield. 

STEVENS.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
that  because  I  think  the  ma- 
y  party  has  entirely  misread  tlie  at- 
of  Members  of  this  body  on  this 
of  the  aisle. 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would 
on  a  3-3  committee  because,  as  a 
U.S.   attorney  and   prosecutor,   I 
!  like  to  assist  in  removing  this  blot 
he  Republican  Party,  with  which  I 
been  associated  for  so  long, 
if  I  am  going  to  be  placed  in  a 
where  I  would  serve  on  a  com- 
where  I  did  not  have  assistants, 
it  started  with  a  political  bias  al- 
in,  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  any 
at  all.  in  order  to  try  and  correct 
dastardly  deed  that  took  place, 
itill  do  not  know  why  they  broke  into 
Republican    headquarters — Demo- 
National    Headquarters,    by   the 
r  Laughter!  That  would  be  the  last 
I  would  look  for  secrets.  But  as  a 
matter.  I  would  certainly  like 
out  what  they  were  doing  there 
I  would  like  to  do  it  on  the  basis 
pplitical  equality  and  on  the  basis  of 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  not 
member  of  a  committee  where  you 
a  stacked  deck  before  you  start. 
AIKEN.   Mr.  President,  will  the 

from  Tennessee  vield? 
BAKER  T  yield 

AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  clarify 

jtuation  to  which  the  Senator  from 

just  referred.  I  also  would  hke 

kjiow  why  they  broke  into  the  Demo- 

c   headquarters.   I  was  reading  In 

)f  the  local  newspapers  which  finally 

I  six  or  eight  cases  where  Republi- 

oCBces  had  been  broken  into.  They 

all  broken  into  by  hoodlums  in 

of  money. 

BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
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I  hope  th^t  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania <Mr.  Scott  '  vill  not  feel  offended 
and  that  the  Republican  leader  v.ill  not 
mind  if  I  recall  a  story  that  he  stated  in 
that  respect.  I  believe  that  the  rhetori- 
cal slip  of  the  tongue  by  the  Senator 
from  Ala.ska  'Mr.  STEvi:rr,>  about  break- 
ing into  Republican  headquarter?  brings 
to  mind  the  storv  that  the  Senator  from 
Penn.sylvania  related,  that  he  was  once 
Republican  National  Chairman  and  that 
i^.e  could  not  recall  ever  having  Jiad  any- 
thing that  anyone  would  rrant  to 
st^al 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Still  do 
r.ot, 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  he  still  believes  that 
storj'  now. 

I  reiterate  what  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  so  ably  said,  and  which  I 
honestly  believe  everj-  member  of  the 
minority  believes.  A-<:uran'?e?  will  be 
given  on  this  matter,  if  we  proceed  on 
the  basis  of  a  clear,  fair,  objective  in- 
quiry into  what  happened,  because  tlie 
Democratic  Party  may  have  something 
of  a  .short-term  gain  politically  by  trying 
to  embarrass  Republican  officials:  but 
tlie  Republican  Party  in  the  United 
States  has  a  lot  more  to  gain  by  expung- 
ing that  .spot  from  its  reputation.  And 
v.e  v.ill  do  that,  but  we  will  not  do  it  at 
the  sufTe:-ance  of  the  majority  who  stack 
the  committee,  who  deprive  us  of  staff 
potentiality,  and  who  create  the  initial 
impression  that  it  is  something  other 
than  an  objective  inquiry. 

I  think  that  this  scenario  I  have  tried 
to  describe  would  have  occurred.  I  hope 
it  can  still  occur,  but  the  chancers  are 
slim  of  any  wholesome  cooperation  into 
this  inquiry,  and  we  will  be,  I  fear, 
greatly  weakened  and  dis -served  from 
what  we  have  seen  in  the  past  dav  and  a 
half. 

"Whei-e  we  are  at"  Ls  th.e  question,  as 
the  minority  leader  has  pointed  out. 
Where  we  started  out  was  with  2-3.  We 
tried  to  go  to  3-3.  We  tried  to  give  a  tie- 
breaking  vote  to  the  chairman — to  give  a 
tie-breaking  \'ote  to  the  chairman  in  case 
of  Foiy  tie  vote.  Then  we  went  to  3-4.  We 
could  not  agree  on  how  we  would  handle 
the  date  and  the  scope  of  the  inquirv', 
whether  1972  or  any  other  time. 

Now  we  have  the  question  of  staff. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  Presi- 
dent's being  in  the  "splendor  of  the  isola- 
tion of  the  White  House"  and  a  "captive 
of  his  staff,"  or  the  bureaucracy  being 
an  autonomous  agency  of  Grcvei-nment 
that  is  responsible  to  no  one. 

"Hie  Senate  is  frequently  a  captive  of 
its  staff.  I  doubt  there  is  a  man  in  this 
Chamber  that  will  deny  that  the  staff 
has  extraordinary  power  in  the  course  of 
our  deliberations  and  the  staffs  efforts 
to  help  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties 
simply  because  we  have  such  a  diverse 
role  to  play  and  so  many  things  to  ac- 
commodate that  the  staff  must  be  called 
upon  to  act,  in  many  ca^e.'^.  almost  in- 
dependently. So  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  are  ever  to  protect  against  that  in 
sensitive  matters  we  have  to  have  a  clear 
delineation  of  staff  respcnsibilit-. 

Mr.  President.  I  srad  that  I  thought 
the  chances  of  hanng  an  accommodation 
had  been  dashed  I  do  not  think  thev' 
have  been  destroyed.  I  think  "o  can  still 


do  that.  It  \rill  take  som.e  doing,  but 
we  can. 

But  tliis  staff  business  I  believe  to  be 
as  important,  if  not  more  important, 
than  any  other  item  we  have  been  talk- 
ini  about,  including  the  2-3  distribution, 
or  the  4-3  distribution.  I  believe  that  we 
have  got  to  find  a  way  out  of  this 
dilemma. 

I  recall  that  in  the  McCarthy  hear- 
ings, which  have  been  referred  to,  an 
independent  counsel  was  hired,  a  dis- 
tinguished trial  lawj-er  from  my  home 
city  in  my  State,  Ray  Jenkins,  who  rep- 
resented the  committee.  I  recall  that 
there  was  private  counsel  for  the  parties 
who  v.ere  involved.  But  I  cannot  even 
conceive  of  that  undertaking  having 
been  dene  by  a  majority  staff,  even 
though  the  .staff  at  that  time  would 
have  been  a  Republican  staff;  and  I  can- 
not conceive  of  this  being  done  that 
\',ay. 

The  gent!e  remonstration  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  that  he  will  do 
the  right  thing  when  itlcomes  to  staff 
reminds  me  of  some  of  the  sharp  traders 
in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  and  other 
States  who  aways  put  you  on  notice  that 
your  pocketbook  is  about  to  be  lifted, 
when  they  say,  "Don't  worry  about  that. 
We'll  do  the  right  thing." 

This  is  far  too  important  a  matter 
to  depend  on  somebody's  assurance  that 
they  are  going  to  do  the  right  thing.  I 
have  expressed  confidence  in  the  good 
will  of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
but  this  is  too  important  a  matter  to 
leave  this  loose  end  untied. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  In  my  part  of  the  countn*. 
we  say.  "That  dog  won't  hvmt";  and  I 
think  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
understands  that  phrase. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  at  this  time,  but  I  woidd 
like  to  know  the  reaction  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
about  a  proposal  that  the  staffing  be  done 
on  an  independent  basis,  that  outside 
counsel  be  employed,  and  that  we  do  it 
on  a  basis  not  similar  to  that  which  we 
do  with  standing  and  select  and  special 
committees. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  said  sometime 
ago  that  I  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Tower  amendment. 

I  say  to  th.-!  Senator  from  Tennessee 
that  there  was  some  outside  counsel  in 
the  McCarthy  hearings,  but  every  one 
of  them,  I  think,  was  a  Republican.  I 
know  Mr.  Jenkins  was.  That  is  beside  the 
point. 

I  would  like  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
tile  Tower  amendment,  as  follows: 

strike  out  everything  between  the  words 
"not  less"  and  "select  committee."  and  in-iert 
in  lieu  thereof,  "The  minority  members  of 
the  select  committee  shall  have  representa- 
tion on  the  staff  of  the  select  committee 
equal  at  least  to  one-third  tliereof.  ' 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  that  they  are  certainly  en- 
titled to  minority  counsel. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  My  amendment  provides 
that  33 '  3  percent  of  the  moneys  available 
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for  direct  compensation  to  personnel  be 
allotted  to  the  minority,  and  the  Senator 
is  suggesting  one-third  of  the  personnel. 
In  other  words,  the  Senator  wants  to 
pay  the  Democrats  more  than  the  Re- 
publicans. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Not  necessarily.  I  just  do 
not  want  to  divide  the  money.  I  think  we 
could  veiy  well  agree  on  the  staff.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  wants  a 
lot  of  doorkeepers  and  messengers  and 
thin.tis  like  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  No.  We  envision  profes- 
sional personnel,  because  this  is  an  in- 
vestigative procedure  and  requires  peo- 
ple of  considerable  skill  and  experience; 
and  that  is  what  we  envision  as  staff 
members. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  I  think  that  one- 
third 

Mr.  TOWER.  One  thing  that  worries 
me  about  that — would  the  Senator  read 
that  again,  please? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  reads: 

The  minority  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee shall  have  representation  on  the  staff 
of  the  select  committee  equal  at  least  to  one- 
third  thereof. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  worries  me  a  little, 
because  that  means  that  the  majority 
might  have  all  the  professional  staff  and 
the  minority  might  get  all  the  secretaries. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  that  might 
be  desirable.  [ Laughter.  1 

But  in  this  particular  instance,  I  think 
that  what  we  are  concerned  about  is  that 
we  want  to  be  assured  of  approximately 
one-third  of  the  professional  staff,  and 
I  think  that  is  fully  within  the  spirit  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  I  con- 
cede that  there  is  no  legal  requirement  to 
that  effect,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  operate  within  the  spirit  of  that 
act,  which  was  considered  to  be  pretty 
good  at  the  time  we  passed  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  that  at  this 
point  we  are  indulging  in  semantics  and 
going  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

The  argument  made  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  that  if  the  money 
is  split,  it  might  create  the  impression 
that  there  is  a  double  investigation,  and 
he  is  trying  to  avoid  that.  The  minority 
denies  that  that  is  the  purpose. 

This  modified  amendment  would  ac- 
complish exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  wants  to  do.  and  that  is  that  he  is 
entitled  to  one-third  of  the  staff,  without 
mentioning  the  matter  of  the  money. 
Naturally,  if  we  are  going  to  give  the 
minority  the  janitors  and  we  are  going 
to  take  the  lawyers,  that  would  be  a 
disgrace  and  a  scandal  for  the  Senate. 
No  one  intends  to  do  that,  and  there  must 
be  reliance  on  the  integrity  of  a  man  like 
Sam  Ervin. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  wTite  the  word 
"professional"  in  there,  I  think  that  is 
agreeable  and  should  be  acceptable.  The 
fact  remains  that  we  should  not  become 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
has  impugned  the  honesty  or  good  inten- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Nobody  on  this  side  has  done  that. 

I  want  to  make  sure  we  get  one-third 
of  the  professional  staff.  I  am  not  inter- 


ested in  sheer  numbers  of  people.  I  am 
interested  in  the  percentage  of  the  pro- 
fessionalism on  the  staff. 

In  the  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  we  Republicans  have 
almost  one-third  of  the  conipen.sation. 
We  have  only  26  percent  of  the  staff. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  does  not  the  word 
"adequate"  take  care  of  that — adequate 
staff  equal  to  one  third?  Adequate  staff 
achieves  equality. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  believe  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  uses  the  word  "pro- 
fessional," and  I  am  willing  to  accept 
that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  suggest,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  that  the  minority  members 
of  the  select  committee  shall  have  one- 
third  of  the  professional  staff  of  the  se- 
lect committee. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Profes- 
sional and  clerical. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  not  want  to  divide 
the  clerical.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
decide  right  here.  I  would  add  to  this, 
"one-tliird  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
select  committee  and  such  proportion  of 
the  clerical  staff  as  may  be  adequate." 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  good.  We  will 
take  that. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  total  staff. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  staff  is  a  totality. 

Mr.  .TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  read 
that  as  it  has  been  further  amended? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  this  is 
really  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the 
Senator's  amendment.  I  would  strike  out 
everything  in  the  Senator's  amendment 
and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  minority  members  of  the  .select  com- 
mittee shall  have  one-third  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  select  committee  and  such 
part  of  the  clerical  staff  as  may  be  adequate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  us  make  a  little  leg- 
i.slative  history  at  this  point. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  does  this  reserve  the 
right  of  the  minority  to  a  minority 
counsel? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  After  the  words  -profes- 
sional staff,"  before  speaking  of  clerical, 
why  not  say  "including  a  minority 
coimsel"?  ^ — -' 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  all  right. 

I  have  now  rewritten  this,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  so  as  to  read: 

The  minority  members  of  the  select  com- 
mittee shall  have  one-third  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  select  committee  i  including 
a  minority  counsel)  and  such  part  of  the 
clerical  staff  as  may  be  adequate. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  a  question  about 
consultants.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
amendment,  should  consultants  be  con- 
sidered professional  staff? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  they  should.  I  have 
i^o  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  not. 

Mr.  TOWER.  With  that  understand- 
ing, we  are  prepared  to  accept 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  anybody  should  hold 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  them,  I 


would  try  to  get  the  committee  to  appor- 
tion consultants  all  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  Having  made  that  legis- 
lative histoo'  I  am  prepared  to  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  read  this  again. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Let  us  make  sure  we  get 
il  right. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Strike  out  eveiything  be- 
tween the  words  "not  less"  and  the  words 
"select  committee"  and  insert  in  heu 
thereof  the  words: 

The  minority  niembers  ol  the  Select  Com- 
mittee shall  have  one  third ^of  the  profes- 
sional staff  of  the  Select  Committee  (includ- 
ing a  minority  co\uiscU  and  such  part  of  the 
clerical  staff  as  may  be  adequate. 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  if  this  is  in  lieu  of  the 
language  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  in  toto. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  It  is  really  a  sub- 
stitute. No.  not  quite.  He  states  in  his 
amendment : 

Pa^e  13,  line  23.  insert. 

I  would  keep  that  part  of  the  language 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  a  right  to  accept 
the  modification. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  accept  the  modifica- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  as  modi- 
fied. I  Putting  the  question.!  The  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  line  19,  after  the  word  "com- 
mittee'.  strike  all  through  the  word  "mem- 
ber" on  line  21  and  In.sert  In  lie<i  thereof: 
"or  the  ntajoruy  or  minority  counsel,  when 
authorized  by  tlie  chairman  or  raiiklng  mi- 
nority member.". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  lead  again  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Senator  from  Noith 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  read. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 

On  page  11.  line  19,  after  the  word  'com- 
mittee", strike  all  through  the  word  "mem- 
ber" on  line  21  and  in.strt  in  lieu  thereof: 
"or  the  majority  or  minority  counsel,  when 
authorized  by  the  chairman  or  ranking  mi- 
nority member.". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
object  to  a  modification,  but  it  seems  to 
me  you  should  be  able  to  .send  somebody 
besides  the  general  coimsel. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  Senator  al- 
low me  to  have  a  few  minutes  to  state  the 
case  for  this  amendment.  I  believe  it  is 
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a  vers'  important  amendment,  and  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Sena  cor  from 
North  Carolina  for  making  some  modi- 
fication himself  in  the  language  of  tlie 
resolution  as  originally  ir.troduccd.  He 
did  tighten  it  up  hiinseh"  somewhat  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  people  who  will 
have  access  to  the  raw  FBI  files  con- 
taiiiijig  all  kinds  of  hearsay  comments 
i'ud  unverified,  unevalurtcd  statement-. 
The  expeilence  of  other  investigatoi  ,v 
committees  of  the  Senpte.  including  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  demon- 
strated the  importance  of  being  ver>- 
careful  in  this  area  for  the  protection  of 
innocent  people.  If  a  lot  of  staff  mem- 
bers are  going  to  have  access  to  ra  v 
files  of  this  kind,  there  v.lll  be  a  great 
ri>:k  of  infringing  on  the  right  of  privacy 
3f  individuals  who  have  no  real  coifn*- 
tion  with  the  subject  of  the  investigii- 
;ion.  As  Senators  must  realize,  such  filp? 
:ontain  many  ridiculou.s.  imverified 
jtatements.  and  unless  there  is  judi- 
:ious  use  of  such  matter,  innocent  peo- 
ple can  easily  sufier  irreparable  damage. 
I  notice  the  presence  of  the  Senator 
rom  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan-i  in  tiie 
I^liamber.  I  know  iliat  he.  as  a  veteran 
i^estigator.  realizes  tlie  impoitance  of 
,lie  point  I  am  making.  As  I  understand 
;he  practice  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  only  the  chairman  and  the 
■anking  member  ordinarily  look  at  ma- 
;erial  in  an  FBI  file.  It  is  seldom  that 
)ther  Senators  who  are  members  of  tl:ie 
:ommittee  look  at  such  material,  and 
;om:nitiee  staff  'people  are  precluded 
il  together. 

This   ameiidment   would   recognize   a 
ight  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 

I  ommittee  to  have  access  to  such  file^. 
But  it  would  specify  precisely  which  staS 
nembers  would  have  such  access — and 
imiting  it  to  the  majority  counsel  and 
he  minority  coimsel  when  authorized  by 
he  chairman  or  ranking  minority  meni- 
>er.  In  that  way.  we  would  pin  down 
lie  responsibility  and  we  would  kno\',- 

I'xactly  who  would  have  access  to  such 

:iles. 

It  could  be  verj-  unfortunate  and  might 

;  csult  in  a  great  deal  of  needless  dani- 

I  ige  to  the  reputations  of  imiocent  peo- 

;ile  if  a  great  many  staff  people  were  to 
•e  allowed   to  inimmage   ihrough  sucii 

:iles. 
The  FBI.  as  we  knoT.  takes  statements 

:  rom  anyone  who  will  make  a  statement. 

:  ^I   files   should   be   reviewed   only   by 

I  hose  who  will  exercise  a  high  degree  of 

J  es!X>n&ibiUty. 
I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Noriii 

I 'arolina  would  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  v.ould  suggest  a  chan'  e 

J  n  it    Under  the  Senator  s  amendment. 

iJid  I  think  I  had  it  pretty  tight  be- 

J  ore 

Mr    GRIPFLN.   Yes.  the  Senator  im- 

]  I  roved  it. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  But  I  think  I  unimproved 
because  first  It  was  more  restrictive, 

]5v.t  we  need  not  argue  about  that. 
l^^tunk  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  tlie  only 

l>cople  who  can  see  this  are  meml)ers  of 

the  committee,  or  the  majority  counsel 

i  .rid  minority  coimsel. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.   When   authorized   by 

t  he  chairmsm  or  the  ranking  member. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  We  would  have  investi- 


gatory people  who  might  have  .'^erved  ;n 
the  FBI  who  should  be  able  to  see  the 
matters  mentioned  in  tlxis  section.  I 
would  think  it  would  be  better  to  say 
this:  Strike  what  the  Senator  proposes 
to  strike  and  say:  "or  the  chief  majority 
counsel  or  minority  counsel,  and  such 
of  its  investigatory  assistants  as  may  be 
designated  jointly  by  tiie  ciiairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member." 

That  would  fix  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member.  iu.^tead  of 
having  the  counsel  of  both  groups.  They 
could  agree  on  some  investigator  and 
have  the  assurance  of  protection,  and  re- 
quire both  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  to  make  the  joint 
selection. 

Mr.  TO'>VER.  I  think  that  it  an  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  the  Senator  will  agi-ee 
to  that  I  will  modify  the  amendment  and 
so  pro'vicie. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Unlc-s  I  hear  .some  ob- 
jection from  this  side  of  tlie  aisle.  I  am 
inclined  to  accept  that  modification.  I 
would  admonish  the  chauman  of  the 
committee  to  be  and  whoever  is  ap- 
pouited  to  be  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber to  exercise  this  responsibility  with 
r:reat  care.  I  would  hope  that  the  number 
of  people  who  would  have  such  acce  s 
wiil  be  -small  and  judiciously  limited. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
on  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  modify  the  amend- 
m.ent  by  striklnc;  out  everything  after 
the  word  "committee'  on  line  19.  pa5:e  11. 
through  the  word  "member"  on  line  21, 
page  11,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ".  chief  majority  counsel,  mi- 
nority counsel,  or  any  of  its  investigatory 
assistants  designated  jointly  by  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
meml)er." 

Tl.at  makes  it  the  chief  counsel  and 
the  minority  counsel  member.  It  has  to 
be  a  joint  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  send  that  language  to  the 
desk,  please? 

Does  the  Senator  from  Michigan  ac- 
cept tiie  modification? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  accept  the  mociifica- 
lion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tiie 
tunendment  is  so  modified.  As  soon  as 
tlie  Senator  sends  it  to  the  desk,  it  will 
be  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  vb  a^ 
follows : 

On  p.ije  11.  line  19.  af:cr  the  word  'com- 
mittee", strike  all  Ihrouyh  tlie  word  mem- 
ber" on  line  21  aud  luserc  in  lieu  tiiereoi: 
"chief  majority  couufiel.  minority  counsel,  or 
any  ol  Its  investigatory  assistants  jointly 
ciesiguated  by  the  Cliainnuu  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  rr.eir.bcr'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  a<;reeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified.  IPuttin,'  the  ques- 
tion. 1 

Tlie  amendment.  a>  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Pietident.  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  tMr.  Ervin>  has  presented  a 
proi^osal  which,  in  otlier  limes  and  other 
places,  might  be  discassed  with  more  ob- 
jectivity  and  greater  pu.pose   than   at 


present.  He  has  presented  liis  analysis 
with  a  great  deal  of  force  and  supported 
his  argimients  with  his  accustomed  vigor. 
However,  I  regret  tliat  he  has  rejected, 
one  after  another,  suggestions  made  to 
impro\e  tipon  his  original  proposal  and 
to  perfect  its  mechanism. 

If  the  in\estigation  wiiich  tlie  Senator 
desues  does  not  have  the  utmost  ap- 
pearance of  impartiality  and  objectivity, 
then  it  will  not  gain  the  trust  of  the 
American  people.  It  goes  without  sayin^' 
that  partisanship  is  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  original  problem.  One  of  our  major 
political  parties  stands  accused  of  inter- 
lermg  witii  the  privacy  of  om'  other 
major  political  party.  Seven  minor  fig- 
ure., have  be-in  indicted  and  found  guilty 
by  our  courts;  two  are  seeking  to  apperi. 
The  end  oi  the  case  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  feelings  r.;e 
running  high. 

It  i-  :>U  ttie  more  important,  therefore. 
that  the  investigation  be  conducted  in 
an  atmosphere  ttiat  inspires  confidence 
and  betrays  no  suspicion  tliat  less  than 
the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  has  been 
found.  I  am  disappointed  that  my  col- 
league has  rejected  tlie  suggestion  that 
both  major  political  parties  be  equally 
represented  in  this  investigation.  Sucii 
a  rejection  will  only  fuel  the  fues  of 
those  who  ai-e  charging  tliat  tliis  mves- 
ligation  is  only  a  year-long  fishing  ex- 
pedition, designed  to  be  as  fai'-ranging  c? 
possible,  gathering  everything  and  cveiy- 
body  in  the  net.  My  distinguished  col- 
league— and  he  knows  of  my  great  per- 
sonal admiration  and  respect  for  him— 
has  often  been  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
defending  the  civil  rights  of  persons 
whose  rightful  privacy  has  been  intruded 
upon.  I  know  that  he  will  be  among  the 
first  to  come  to  the  floor  if  such  a  s weep- 
ing investigation  as  this,  cruelly  brougii; 
the  names  of  the  innocent  in  association 
with  the  n.'imes  of  the  guilty. 

I  am  further  dismayed  tliat  the  co.-i 
of  this  investigation,  imder  these  circum- 
stances, will  be  $500,000.  If  the  subject 
were  one  wliich  were  cloaked  v.ith  mys- 
tery, if  new  evidence  tended  to  indicate 
that  much  more  would  be  unearthed,  if 
iliere  v.ere  any  hope  at  all  that  a  defini- 
tive resolution  would  be  achieved,  tlien 
a  lialf  million  doUars  might  be  a  price 
worth  paying.  Yet  there  is  no  evidence 
worth  considering. 

The  Watergate  situation  has  received 
the  closest  aud  most  penetrating  scru- 
tmy  of  any  story  in  modern  journalism. 

A  grand  juiy  has  made  a  thorough 
hivestigation  and  returned  indictments. 

A  trial  was  held  in  tlie  U.S.  district 
court  m  which  five  defendants  pleaded 
guilty  raid  two  others  were  convicted 
after  an  extensive  trial.  The  trial  judge 
hunself  went  beyond  the  bomids  of  aii 
adversary  proceeding  and  interrogated 
the  defendants  him.self  before  he  satis- 
fied himself  that  there  were  no  others 
involved  in  the  crimes. 

The  FBI  and  the  Justice  Department 
made  a  thorough  investigation  of  their 
own. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  tlie  Honora- 
ble VVrickt  Patman.  made  a  staff  in\esLi- 
gation  through  his  House  Banldng  and 
Currency  Committee. 
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The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  had  the  staff  of  his  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  make  on-the-spot 
uivestigations  in  this  matter,  and  has 
apparently  not  pursued  it  further. 

The  junior  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina therefore  finds  it  difi&cult  to  justify 
.'  pending  $500,000  on  yet  another  investi- 
gation with  broad  powers  given  to  a  se- 
lect committee  to  rehash  old  charges  for 
another  year. 

If  there  are  matters  that  need  to  be 
pursued  further,  then  they  ought  to  be 
looked  into  by  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  know  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  a  full  calendar  of  proposals; 
but  if  there  are  overwhelming  problems 
yet  to  be  resolved  in  the  Watergate  af- 
fair, then  I  know  that  the  public  would 
have  far  more  confidence  in  a  normal 
standing  committee  balanced  by  the  reg- 
ular political  process. 

Moreover,  this  body  has  also  established 
a  Permanent  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  which  could  perhaps  easily 
handle  many  of  these  matters.  Encour- 
agement could  also  be  given  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committees  Adnnnistrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  Subcommittee  to 
look  further  into  those  matters  in  its 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President.  I  dislike  seeing  a  half- 
million  dollars  of  the  taxpayers*  money 
spent  on  another  investigating  mechan- 
ism, adding  to  the  Senate's  own  bureauc- 
racy./when  the  job  could,  in  my  judg- 
ment^ be  done  by  existing  personnel  £ind 
facilities  already  available  to  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  en  agreeing 
to  the  resolution,  as  amended. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  na>s  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annomice 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr. 
Bath  t .  the  Senators  from  Nevada  •  Mr. 
Bible  and  Mr.  Cannon  >,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  iMr.  Church),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Eastland  >,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnu- 
son),  the  Senator  from  Mumesota  (Mr. 
Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoNTOYAi.  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut 'Mr.  RiBicorn.  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  'Mr.  Sparkman*  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  iMr.  Johnston)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cau-^e  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
r.nd  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
'Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington 'Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  'Mr.  Sparkman).  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribi- 
toFT ' .  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator      from      Massachusetts      'Mr. 

N 


Brooke*,  the  Senator  from  Cclcrado 
'Mr.  DoMiNicK),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  FongI,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona 'Mr.  GoLDWATER) ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  'Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson',  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  iMi-. 
Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Ma- 
THiAsi.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
'Mr.  STAJFFoaDi  are  absent  on  cfiicial 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Ste- 
vens) is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Brooke),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  «Mr.  Stevens)  and 
tlie  Senator  from  South  Cai-olina  'Mr. 
Thurmond)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  77. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

I  No.  16  Leg  1 
VE.'^.S— 77 


-Aboure^k 

Ervin 

McGee 

Aiken 

Fannin 

McGovem 

Allen 

Pnlbright 

Mclntvre 

Baker 

Gravel 

Metcair 

Banlett 

Clri-lin 

Moss 

Beall 

Gurney 

Mufkie 

Bellmon 

HiUiscu 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Hart 

rUinn 

Bentsen 

Hanke 

Pasture 

Biden 

Haskell 

Fell 

Brock 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Buckley 

H.athaway 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Helms 

Randolph 

Byrd, 

HoUings 

Roth 

Harry  F 

Jr.     Hruska 

Schweiker 

B^rd,  Robert  C.  Huddleston 

Scott.  Pa. 

Case 

Hnghes 

Scott.  Va. 

Chiles 

Humphrey 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Inouye 

Svmlngtou 

Cook 

Jackson 

TaXt 

Cotton 

J;ivits 

Talmadge 

Craustuu 

Kenneuy 

Tower 

Curtis 

Long 

Tunney 

Dtile 

M.insfield 

Weicker 

Etomenici 

McClellan 

Williams 

Eatleton 

McCIure 
NAYS— 0 

Voun^ 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

Bavh 

CJoldwater 

Ribiccff 

Bible 

Johnston 

Saxl>e 

Brooke 

Ma^nueou 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Matbias 

Stafford 

Church 

Mondale 

Slennis 

Dominick 

Men  toy  a 

Stevens 

Eastland 

Packwood 

Thurmond 

Fong 

Pearson 

So    the    resolution    (S.    Res.    60),    as 
amended,  was  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.    Res.    60 

Resolved. 

SEcnioN  1.  (a)  That  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  select  committee  of  the  Senate, 
which  may  be  called,  for  convenience  of  ex- 
pression, the  Select  Comi«ittee  on  Presiden- 
tial Campaign  Activities,  to  conduct  an  in- 
vestipation  and  study  of  the  extent.  If  any. 
to  which  illegal.  Improper,  or  unethical  ac- 
tivities were  enj;aped  in  by  any  persons,  act- 
ing either  individually  or  in  combination  with 
others,  in  the  presidential  election  of  1972. 
or  in  any  related  campaign  or  canvass  con- 
diicted  by  or  in  behalf  of  any  person  seeking 
nomination  or  election  as  the  candidate  of 
any  political  party  for  the  of!  ce  of  President 
of  the  United  States  In  such  election,  and 
to  determine  whether  in  its  judgment  any 
occurrences  vrhich  may  be  rerealed  by  the 
bivestit^ation  and  study  indicate  the  neces- 
sity or  desirability  of  the  enactment  i^f  new 
congressional  legislation  to  safeguard  the 
electoral  proceSs^y  which  the  Prc-id-^ni  ol 
the  United  States  I^choseu. 

(b)  Tlie  select  coiBmittec  crc;ited  by  this 
resolution  shall  consist  of  seven  Members  of 


tlie  Senate,  four  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
by  tlie  President  of  the  Senate  from  the 
majority  Members  of  the  Senate  \ipon  the 
recommendation  of  tlie  majority  leader  of 
the  Ser.atc.  and  three  ol  whom  shall  be 
uppouiied  by  the  Fresident  ol  the  Senate 
from  Ibe  minori'.y  Members  cf  the  Senate 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  inlnoriiy 
leader  of  the  Senate.  For  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  6  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  strvice  of  a  Senator  as 
a  member,  ciiairman.  or  vice  chairman  oi'  the 
select  con.nuiiee  shall  not  be  taken  iiiio 
account. 

(c)  The  select  committee j.skail  select  a 
chairman  arid  vice  ch.airman  npm  among  i".s 
members,  aiid  adopt  rules  ofjprocedure  to 
j'ovcrn  iti  proceeding's.  TTiefTice  tlialrman 
shall  preside  over  meetings  or  the  select  com- 
mittee during  the  abi>ence  if  ilie  chairmau, 
and  disriiar^e  such  other  responsibilities  as 
may  be  aisit:ued  to  him  by  the  select  com- 
mittee or  U:e  chairman.  Vacancies-ih  the 
membership  of  tiie  select  committee  sh.Tll  not 
allect  the  authority  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers to  execute  the  functions  of  the  select 
comnintee  and  .sl.all  be  hlled  iu  the  same 
manner  as  original  appointments  to  it  are 
made. 

(dl  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  se- 
lect committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  but  the  select 
committee  may  fix  a  lesser  numljer  as  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  ol  taking  tef. imony 
or  depositions. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  select  committee  is  au- 
thorized aiid  directed  to  do  everythitig  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  lo  make  the  investiga- 
tion and  study  specified  i:i  section  1(a) 
Without  abridging  or  limiting  in  any  way 
the  authority  cor.Ierred  upon  the  select  com- 
mittee by  the  precedh-ig  str.tence.  the  Sen- 
ate further  expressly  authorizes  and  directs 
tiie  select  committee  to  make  a  complete  hi- 
vestigation and  study  ol  the  activities  of  any 
and  all  persons  or  groups  ol  persoiis  or  or- 
ganizations of  any  kind  v^hich  have  any 
tendency  to  reveal  the  fall  facts  in  respect 
to  the  following  matters  or  questions; 

(1)  Tlie  breaking,  entering,  and  bugging 
of  the  headquarters  or  offices  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  in  t!ie  Waiergate 
Building  in  Washington.  District  of  Colum- 
bia; 

(2»  nie  monitoring  by  bugging,  eaves- 
droppmg.  wuetapping.  or  other  surreptitious 
means  of  conversations  or  comxnunicatioits 
cccurrinp  m  whole  or  m  part  m  the  head- 
quarters or  offices  of  the  Democratic  N.t- 
tional  Committee  in  the  Watergate  Euild- 
uig   in  Washmcton.  District  ol   Colum;;ia; 

(3)  Whether  or  not  any  printed  or  tvpetl 
or  written  document  or  paper  or  other  n^atc- 
rial  was  surreptitiously  removed  frcm  the 
headqtiarters  or  offices  of  the  Democratic 
National  Commntee  in  The  Watergate  Build- 
ing in  Washington.  District  of  Columbia 
and  thereafter  copied  or  reprixluced  by  pho- 
tography or  aiy  <  ther  means  for  the  infor- 
mation of  a;;y  person  or  political  commit ;ee 
cr  orpanizatlon; 

i4i  T"ne  preparing,  transmittinc.  or  re- 
ceiving by  any  person  for  himself  or  any 
political  committee  or  any  orpanir.iticn  c' 
any  repcrt  or  Information  conrcrnlng  the 
activities  mer.tioned  in  subdivision  (1).  (21. 
cr  i3>  of  this  section,  and  the  Jnfonrirfticn 
contained  in  any  such  report: 

(5>  Whether  ar.y  peison^,  acting  indi.id- 
naliy  or  in  combination  with  others,  planned 
the  activities  mentioned  in  subdivision  (11. 
(2).  {M.  cr  (4)  of  this  section,  or  employed 
any  of  the  participants  in  such  activities  to 
participate  in  them,  or  made  any  payments 
or  promises  of  payments  of  money  or  other 
thinps  of  value  to  the  participants  In  stich 
activities  or  their  fainilic":  for  their  activities. 
or  for  concealing  the  truth  In  respect  to 
them  or  any  of  the  persons  having  any  con- 
nection with  the.m  or  their  activities,  ar.d.  U 
so,  the  EotiTcc  of  the  moneys  used  in  such 
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.  ments.  and  the  idennties  and  motres  of 
le  persons  plaiinins;  such  activities  or  em- 
oving  the  participants   in   tliem; 
(6l    Whether  any  persons  participating  in 
V  of  the  activities  mentioned  in  subdivi- 
11  1 1).  (2i.  (3).  (4i .  or  (5)  of  this  section 
.' e     been    induced    by     bribery,    coercion, 
ireats,  or  any  other  means   whatsoever  to 
ead  guilty  to  tlie  charges  preferred  againsi 
em  in  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of 
lumbla  or  to  conceal  or  fail  to  reveal  any 
owledge  of  any  of  the  activities  mentioned 
1  .subdivision  ( 1 1 .  1 2  i .  ( 3 1 .  ( 4 1 .  or  i  5 1  of  this 
ftion.  and.  if  so.  the  ideiiliaes  of  tiie  per- 
ns inducing  tliem  to  do  such  thinj^s.  and 
e   identities  of  any  other  persons  or  any 
mmittees  or  organizations  for  wliom  thev 
•fed: 

1 7)    Any  efforts  to  disrupt   hinder,  impede, 
sabotage  in  any  way  any  campaign,  can- 
iss  6r  activity  conducted  by  or  in  behalf  oi 
ly  person  seeking  nomination  or  elections  as 
e  candidate  of  any  political  party  for  the 
ice   of   President   of   the   United   States   in 
T2  by  infiltrating  any  political  committee 
organization  or  lieadquarters  or  offices  or 
iTJnme  or  whereabouts  of  the  person  seeking 
ich  nomination  or  election  or  of  any  person 
ding  him   in  so  doing,  or   by  bugging  or 
•ivesdropplug  or  wiretapping  the  conversa- 
-^ns.  communications,  plans,  lieadcjuarters. 
ices.  home,  or  whereabouts  of  the  person 
eking  such  nomination  or  election  or  of  any 
her  persons  assisting  him  in  so  doing,  or 
i-    exercising   surveillance   over    the   person 

•  eking  such  nomination  or  election  or  of  any 
I  ?rson  assisting  him   in  so  doing,  or  by  re- 

)rting  to  any  other  person  or  to  anv  polit- 
1  committee  or  organization  any  iiiforma- 
>n  obtained  by  such  infiltration,  eavesdrop- 
ng.  bugging,  wiretapping,  or  surveillance: 

(8)  Whether  any  person,  acting  individ- 
lly  or  in  combination  with  others,  or  polit- 
il  committee  or  organization   Induced  anv 

the  activities  mentioned  In  subdivision  (7» 
this  section  or  paid  any  of  the  participants 
any  such  activities  for  their  services,  and. 
.so.  the  identities  of  such  persons,  or  com- 
ittee.  or  organization,  and  tlie  source  of  the 
nds  used  by  them  to  procure  or  finance 
ch  activities; 

(9)  Any  fabrication,  dissemination,  or 
iblicatlon  of  any  false  charges  or  other  false 
formation  having  the  purpose  of  discredit- 
-;  any  person  seeking  nomination  or  elec- 

n  as  the  candidate  of  any  political  party 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
1972; 

(10)  The  planning  of  anv  of  the  activities 
-ntioned  in  subdivision  (7i.  (8i.  or  (9i  of 

section,  the  emplovinc  of  the  partici- 
pants in  such  activities,  and  the  source  of 
y  moneys  or  things  of  value  which  may 
ve  been  given  or  promised  to  the  par- 
ipants  in  such  activities  for  their  services. 
d  the  identities  of  any  persons  or  com- 
ttees  or  organizations  which  may  have 
-n  involved  in  any  way  in  the  planning 
curing,  and  financing  of  such  activities. 
II)  Any  traiu-.actions  or  circumstances 
aiing  to  the  source,  the  control,  the  trans- 
ssion,  the  transfer,  the  deposit,  the  stor- 

the  concealment,  the  expenditure,  or 
:•  in  the  United  State-  or  in  anv  other 
mtry.  of  any  moneys  or  other  tilings  of 
tie  collected  or  received  for  actual  or'pre- 
ided    u.'^    in    the   presidential    election    of 

•  2  nr  in  any  related  campaign  or  canvass 
activities     preceding     or     arcompanviiig 

h  election  bv  any  person  group  of  per- 
iS.  committee,  or  organization  of'anv  kind 

ip.g  or  professing  to  act  in  behalf  of  any 

:o!ial  political  party  or  in  support  of  or  in 
:)n,itioii  to  any  person  seekmt'  nomination 
elecMon  to  the  ofTice  of  Pre^^ident  of  the 
1  tod  Stales  in  1972: 

!2i  Compliance  or  aoncompllance  with 
.■  Act  of  Congress  requiring  the  reporting 
the  receipt  or  disbursement  or  use  of  any 
neys  or  other  things  of  value  mentioned 
subdivision   (11 1   of  this  section: 

lU  Whether  any  of  ttie  moneys  or  things 
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of  value  mentioned  in  subdivision  (lli  of 
tins  section  were  placed  in  any  secret  fund 
or  place  of  storage  for  use  in  financing  any 
activity  which  was  sought  to  be  concealed 
from  tiie  public,  and.  if  .so.  what  disburse- 
ment or  e.xpenditure  was  made  of  such 
secret  fund,  and  tlie  identities  of  any  person 
or  croup  of  persons  or  committee  or  orga- 
ni;'ation  liaviiig  any  control  over  such  secret 
fund  or  the  disbursement  or  e.xpenditure  of 
the  ^amc: 

(I4i  Wiiether  any  books,  checks,  canceled 
checks,  coinnuinications.  correspondence, 
dricuments.  papers,  physical  evidence,  rec- 
ords. re"ordings.  tape.-:,  or  materials  relating 
to  any  of  liie  matters  or  questions  the  select 
committee  is  authorized  and  directed  to  in- 
vestigate and  study  have  been  concealed,  sup- 
pressed, or  destroyed  by  any  persons  acting 
individually  or  in  combination  with  otliers. 
and.  if  so.  tiie  identities  and  motives  of  any 
siicli   persons   or   groups   of   persons: 

(15»  Any  other  activities,  circunir-tances. 
materials,  or  transactions  having  a  tendency 
to  prove  or  disprove  that  persons  acting 
either  individually  or  in  coinbination  with 
others,  engaged  in  any  illegal,  improper,  or 
unethical  activities  in  connection  with  the 
presidential  election  of  1972  or  any  cam- 
pai^;ii.  caiiva.ss.  or  activity  related  to  such 
election: 

(16)  Wiiether  any  of  the  existing  laws  of 
tiie  United  Slates  are  inadequate,  either  in 
their  provisions  or  manner  of  enforcement  to 
safeguard  the  integrity  or  parity  of  the  proc- 
ess by  which  Presidents  are  cliosen. 

Sec.  3.   la)   To  enable  theselect  committee 
to  make  tlie  investigation  and  study  autlior- 
ized  and  directed  by  this  resolution."  the  Sen- 
ate  iiereby  empowers   the  select   committee 
as  an  agency  of  the  Senate   (1)    to  employ 
and    fix   the   compensation   of   such   clerical. 
investigatory,  legal,  technical,  and  other  as- 
sistants as  it  deems  necessary  or  appropriate: 
(2)   to  su  and  act  at  any  time  or  place  dur- 
ing sessions.  r|ces.i,es.  and  adjournment  peri- 
ods of  the  seriate:    (:>»    to  liold  hearings  for 
t.^kmg  testimony  on  oath  or  to  receive  docu- 
mentary or  physical  evidence  relating  to  the 
matters  and  questions  it  is  authorized  to  in- 
vestigate or  study:  (4)  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otiierwise  the  attendance  as  witnesses  of 
any   persons   who   the   select   committee    be- 
lieves  ha\e   knowledge   or   information   con- 
cerning any  of  the   matters  or  questions  il 
is  authorized   to   investigate  and  study;    (5) 
to  require  by  subpena  or  order  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, or  any  private  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion, or  any  "officer  or  former  officer  or  em- 
ployee of   any   political   committee   or  orga- 
nization   to    produce    for    its    considerafion 
or    for   use   as   evidence   in    its   investigation 
and  study  an^  books,  checks,  canceled  checks, 
correspondence,  communications,  document. 
papers,  physical  evidence,  records.  recordiUf^s. 
tapes,    or    materials    relating    to    any   of    the 
matters  or  que.-.tions  it  is  authorized  to  in- 
vestigate   and    study   which    they   or   any   ot 
them   mav   have   in    their  custody   or   uiider 
their  control:   i6)   to  make  to  the  Senate  any 
reconimendaiioiis  it  deems  appropriate  in  re- 
spect to  tiie  willful  failure  or  refusal  of  any 
person  to  appear  before  it  in  obedience  to  a 
subpena  or  order,  or  in  respect   to  the  will- 
ful  failure  or   refusal  of  any  person   to  an- 
swer questions  or  give  testimony  in  his  char- 
acter as  a  witness  during  his  appearance  be- 
fore it.  or  in  respect  to  the  willful  failure  or 
refusal  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  or 
any  officer  or   former  officer  or  employee  of 
any   political   committee  or  organization,   to 
produce    before    the    committee    any    books, 
checks,     canceled     checks,     correspondence, 
communications,    documents,    financial    rec- 
ords,  papers,  physical  evidence,  records,   re- 
cordings, tapes,  or  materials  in  oliedieiice  to 
any  subpena  or  order:   (7i  to  take  depositions 


and  other  testijfnony  on  oath  anywhere  with- 
in the  United  States  or  in  any  other  country; 
( 8 )  to  procure  the  temporary  or  intermittent 
services  of  individual  consultants,  or  organi- 
z.ations  thereof,  in  tlie  same  manner  and  un- 
der the  same  conditions  as  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  tlie  Senate  may  procure  such  serv- 
ices under  section  202(i")    of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946;    (9)   to  use  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, the  services  of  personnel  of  any 
such  department  or  agency;   (10)  to  use  on  a 
reimbursable    basis    or    otherwise    with    the 
prior  con.sent  of  the  chairman  of  any  other 
of  the  Senate  committees  or  the  chairman  ot 
any  subcommittee  of  any  committee  ol  the 
Senate  tiie  facilities  or  services  of  any  mem- 
bers of  the  stalTs  of  such  other  Senate  coni- 
niiltees  or  any  subcommittees  of  such  other 
Senate  committees  whenever  the  select  com- 
mittee or  its  chairman  deems  that  such  ac- 
tion is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  enable  the 
.select  committee  to  make  the  investigation 
and  study  authorized  and  directed  by  this 
re.soluiion;    (11)   to  have  access  through  the 
agency  of   any  members  of  the  select   com- 
mittee,    chief    majority     counsel,     minority 
cotinsel.  or  any  of  its  investigatory  assistants 
jointly  designated  by  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  to  any  data,  evi- 
dence, information,  report,  analysis,  or  doc- 
ument or  papers  relating  to  any  of  the  mat- 
ters or  questions  which  it  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  Investigate  and  study  in  the  cus- 
tody or   under   the  control   of  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  ex- 
ecutive  branch   of   the   United   States   Gov- 
ernment  having  the  power  under  the  law.s 
of  the  United  States  to  investigate  any  al-v 
leged  criminal  activities  or  to  prosecute  per-   \ 
sons  charged  with  crimes  against  the  United    ^ 
•States  which  will  aid  the  select  committee 
to  prepare  for  or  conduct  the  investigation 
and  study  authorized  and  directed  by  this 
resolution;    and    (12)    to  expend   to   tlie  ex- 
tent it  determines  necessary  or  appropriate 
any  moneys  made  available  to  It  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  perform  the  duties  and  exercises  the 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  this  re.solutlon 
and    to   make    the    investigation    and   studv 
it  is  authorized  by  this  resolution  to  make, 
lb)   Subpenas  may  be  issued  by  the  select 
committee  acting  through  the  chairman  or 
anv  other  member  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chairman  or  other  member  anywhere 
within  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  The 
chairman    of   the   select    committee,   or   any 
other  member  thereof,  is  hereby  authorized 
to  administer  oaths  to  any  witnesses  appear- 
ing before  the  committee. 

IC)  In  preparing  for  or  conducting  tlie  in- 
vestigation and  study  authorized  and  di- 
rected by  this  resolution,  the  select  commli- 
tee  shall  be  empowered  to  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  upon  committees  of  the  Senate 
by  section  6002  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress 
regulating  the  granting  of  immunity  to  wlt- 
ne.s.ses. 

Skc.  4.  The  select  committee  shall  have 
authority  to  recommend  the  enactment  of 
any  new  congre.ssional  legislation  which  its 
investigation  considers  it  Ls  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  safeguard  the  electoral  process  bv 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States  i.s 
chosen. 

Sfc.  5.  The  select  committee  shall  make  a 
final  report  of  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion and  study  conducted  by  it  pursuant  to 
this  resolution,  together  with  its  findings 
and  its  recommendations  as  to  new  congres- 
sional legi.slatlon  It  deems  necessary  or  de- 
sirable, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  prac- 
tic:ible  date,  but  no  later  than  February  28. 
1974.  The  select  committee  may  also  submit 
to  the  Senate  such  Interim  "reports  as  it 
considers  appropriate.  After  submission  of 
its  final  report,  the  select  committee  shall 
have    three    calendar    months    to    close    its 
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affairs,  and  on  the  expiration  of  such  three 
c.'.'endar  months  shall  cease  to  exist. 

Sec.  6.  Tlie  expenses  of  the  select  commit- 
tee through  February  28,  1974,  under  this 
resolution  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,  of  which 
tmov.nt  not  to  exceed  $25,000  shall  be  avail- 
role  frr  the  procurement  of  the  services  of 
i.idjvidual  consultants  or  organizations 
tiiereof.  Such  expenses  shall  be  paid  from 
t'.ie  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
sfleci;  committee.  The  minority  members  of 
the  select  committee  shall  have  one-third  of 
the  profes^onal  staff  of  the  select  committee 
(including  a  minority  counsel)  and  such 
pATi  of  the  clerical  staff  as  may  be  adequate. 

Ml-.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1202.  title  12,  Public  Law  91-452,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mi-.  Hutch- 
inson, and  Mr.  Sandiuan  as  members  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Individual 
Rights,  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  informed  the  Senate 
that,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 123(a),  Public  Law  91-605,  the 
Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Wright,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen,  and  Mr. 
Snyder  as  members  of  the  Commission 
on  Highway  Beautlfication,  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  37)  to  des- 
ignate the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  as  the  "Lyndon  B.  John- 
son Space  Center"  in  honor  of  the  late 
President. 


QUORUM   CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SKYJACKING 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
plan  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  a  series  of  issues  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. 

I  have  made  a  statement  for  the  Con- 
rRrssioN.'\L  Record,  listing  some  27 
tharges  organized  under  seven  cate- 
goiits.  Tlaese  rmi  througli  tiie  whole 
tiiniutjof  FAA  operations  and  policies. 

At  tiis  time  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  an  article  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  February  4.  be  printed  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W:Uiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  now,  we 
are  to  consider  the  FAA  antihijacking 
regulations,  and  I  say  they  constitute:  a 
serious  invasion  of  civil  rights,  and  an 
unconstitutional  encroachment  of  the 
Executive  upon  the  legislative  functions 
of  Government;  and  I  believe  evidence 
will  show  that  tlie  FAA  regulations  do 
not.  cannot,  and  will  not  work. 

Further,  it  can  be  shown  that  there 
are  other  remedies  to  skyjacking  that 
stand  a  better  chance  of  sto))piiig  tliis 
serious  crime  without  violating  the  rights 
and  interests  of  American  citizens  and 
their  Constitution. 

Even  assuming  tliere  were  no  otlier 
remedy  whatsoever,  and  there  is,  I  main- 
tain that  the  buiden  of  proof  to  show 
violation  for  these  questionable  FAA  pro- 
cedures must  rest  upon  tlie  FAA  and 
upon  anyone  who  defends  them,  not  upon 
those  who  oppose  them.  I  repeat.  Uiat 
even  if  there  were  no  other  remedies 
than  those  of  the  FAA,  they  are  still 
improper  and  the  burden  of  proving  their 
constitutionality  and  legality  rests  on 
those  who  affirm  tliem  so  heatedly,  not 
upon  anyone  who  resists  them. 

The  majority  of  these  have  not  even 
been  tested  at  law. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  could  prove  that 
the  FAA  regulations  cannot,  do  not,  and 
win  not  work,  I  would  mollify  some  of 
my  critics,  win  some  friends,  but  lose 
the  main  questicHi. 

And,  Mr.  President,  if  I  could  prove, 
here  or  in  court,  that  I  have  been  sepa- 
rately and  singly  harassed  at  airports, 
that  other  Senators,  Congressmen,  their 
staff  members,  members  of  the  Pre.";i- 
dent's  Cabinet,  their  staffs  and  families, 
have  done  exactly  as  I  have  done  with- 
out harassment — if  I  could  prove  all  that. 
Mr.  President — I  would  have  mollified 
some  critics,  won  some  friends,  and  lost 
the  main  question. 

And,  Mr.  President,  if  I  prove  too 
quickly  here  that  devices  other  than  mass 
airport  search,  seizure,  and  arrest — for 
arrest  is  exactly  what  we  are  dealing  with 
here,  then  I  shall  have  mollified  some 
critics,  won  some  friends,  but  will  have 
lost  the  main  question. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  even  if  I  prove 
that  the  FAA  has  not  attempted  to  es- 
tablish any  legal  validity  at  all  for  those 
regulations — at  least  one  airline  is  be- 
ginning to  have  some  doubts — and  if  I 
establish  that  the  FAA  acted  in  an  ir- 
responsible and  haphazard  fashion.  I  will 
hare  mollified  some  critics,  won  some 
friends  but  will  have  lost  the  main  ques- 
tion. 

The  important  question  in  this  issue 
Ls  not  haiassment  of  me  personally,  not 
better  alternative  devices,  not  the  inef- 
fectuality  of  the  FAA  methods.  The  im- 
portant question  in  this  is.sue — in  my 
judgment,  perhaps  the  most  important 
issue  over  the  next  tv.o  decades — Js  one 
not  only  at  the  very  heart  of  my  dispute 
with  tlie  FAA;  it  Ues  at  the  core-center 
of  the  newsman "s  immunity  issue;  and  it 
is  even  before  this  Chamber  in  the  im- 
poundment is.sue. 

The  evidence  seem.s  clear.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  FAA  hns  quite  literally  en- 
dangered the  lives  of  all  Ameiican  air 


travekis.  And  it  is  D;y  opinion  that  evi- 
dence will  show  that  persons  in  the  high- 
est places  of  the  FAA  bare  a  direct  re- 
sponsibility, hterally.  in  the  dM^hs  of 
some  victiir»s  of  air  tragediey^^s^  a 
serious  charge.  The  evidence  Q^ylliismnsi 
come  out.  and  I  shall  see  "(Sat  it  does — 
and  I  ihmk  there  Ues  much  of  the  source 
of  my  harassment  at  airports. 

Eut  even  this,  Mr.  President,  tiiis  ter- 
rible documentaiy  of  tragedy  m  the  air. 
is  not  the  heart  of  tins  issue. 

The  capnciousness,  impracticability, 
the  irresponsibility  of  the  FAA  policies 
and  operations  are  the  sort  ol  things 
tliat  can  be  remedied,  at  least  so  that 
tiiey  will  not  cause  f  urtlier  havoc. 

But  the  main  question  before  us  will 
liave  gone  underground  once  again.  We 
v.ill  ha\e  remedied  the  iiresponsibUity  of 
the  moment  and  allowed  what  is  most 
dangerous  to  escape  our  focus  of  con- 
cern. That  is  what.  God  willing.  1  intend 
to  stop.  That  IS  what  I  intend  to  keep 
in  focus,  if  I  liave  to  bring  the  issue  to 
the  forefront  here  and  at  every  airport 
in  the  country,  until  the  American  peo- 
ple understand  the  is.'-ue  and  rise  up  to 
fight  with  me  for  it. 

My  easic'-t  course.  Mr.  President,  is  to 
do  as  some  people  have  attempted  to  do, 
say  "1  have  nothing  to  hide.  I  will  be 
an  example  to  you  of  the  way  I  can  po 
ahead  and  cower  down  when  confronted 
with  this  type  of  regulation."  to  secure 
the  syniijathy  of  tlic  American  people 
simply  by  fighting  for  the  necessary 
changes  m  the  FAA  rules,  show  a  better 
way  to  slop  skyjacking,  and  prove  that 
tiie  FAA  has  been  remis.-;  in  serving  the 
people.  Tliat  can  and  will  be  done. 

But  with  the  American  people  satisfied 
on  that,  we  will  be  in  great  danger.  I  be- 
lieve. We  v.ill  have  lost  the  main  ques- 
tion. It  shrouds  the  corners  of  congres- 
sional fund  impoundment:  it  stalk.s  the 
corridors  of  the  CIA  and  the  FBI:  il 
makes  Watergate,  a  resolution  in  respect 
to  which  the  Senate  has  .i:ist  pas.sed.  lock 
like  a  Stmday  school  picnic. 

It  walks  the  .street  of  every  phetto.  It 
lurks  behind  every  late  nipht  knot  it  in 
poor  ."-ettions  of  every  city.  It  rose  like  a 
babe  in  the  west  coast  Japanese  con- 
centration ramps:  and  lias  matured  like 
a  bully  to  stop  "long  hairs  "  on  turnpikes: 
it  lurks  behind  the  move  to  have  car- 
toonists and  psychiatrists  tell  us  what 
skv.jpckers  ai-e  suppc."=ed  to  look  and  act 
like. 

The  main  question  in  this  issue  of  mass 
airport  arrest,  is  one  of  con'^titution?! 
law.  Mr.  President.  That  is  the  question 
at  issue  here.  Perhaps  the  most  imjxir- 
tant  question  of  constitutional  law  ever 
raised  in  this  Nation — at  least  as  im- 
portant as  that  raised  a  century  afo  as 
to  whether  this  Union  can  be  dissolved 
at  the  will  of  one  or  .some  of  its  States. 

Now.  if  I  sav  that  ninwrt  arrest  Is  a 
great  constitutional  question,  who  will 
listen?  Many  of  my  friends  tell  mc  my 
public  relations  image  on  this  issue  is 
bad  Just  name,  they  .say.  other  Senators 
who  use  constitutional  immimity  at  air- 
ports I  understand  that  both  the  FA.^ 
and  seme  lawmakers  are  getting  a  little 
uneasy  abotit  doing  what  they  had  been 
doing  before 

But  I  iiitend  to  forego  the  public  rcla- 
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tions  image  of  the  moment  for  a  larger 
ood.  I  know  a  constitutional  question 
lay  look  right  in  New  York  Times  gotli- 
;  but  it  does  not  make  the  black,  bold 
int  of  the  Daily  News. 
No  one.  or  few  at  mo.'^t.  really  care 
bout  article  I.  section  6  of  the  Constitu- 
.  Even  many,  in  tliis  body  are  bored 
it.  Some  Members  of  Congress  have 
rgotten  we  are  sworn  to  uphold  the 
cjonstitution.  Why  not?  This  is  'extrem- 
m  in  the  pursuit  of  safety."  I  submit, 
r.  President,  that  safety  like  liberty 
not  pursued  very  successfully  at  all 
extremism. 

I  personally  am  not  bored  by  article  I. 

tide  I  is  an  embodiment  of  the  prin- 

ple  of  separation  of  powers  deemed  so 

mperative  by  our  constitutional  fore- 

ithers. 

Fc(^get  the  words  of  constitutional 
w — I  can  speak  plainer  than  that. 
I  say  airport  arrest — any  lawjer  who 
khows  the  legal  status  of  arrest  knows 
hat  I  am  talking  about — I  say  airport 
■rest  is  Watergate  gone  international. 
This  is  the  great  international  Water- 
te  caper. 

It  is  bugging  Senate  plione.s.  gone  pub- 
it 
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We  already  have  women's  purses  rifled 
FAA  seizures,  at  $2,000  a  clip. 
We  have  already  had  a  diplomatic 
courier's  pouch — and  he  gets  immunity 
ai  airports,  according  to  the  FAA— found 
c(  ntaining  heroin. 

I  carried  two  books  aboard  with  me 
last  time,  and  they  were  searched.  I  sup- 
pdse  for  plastic  bomb  devices.  One  was 
tl  e  'Lives  of  Talleyrand.'  the  other  a 
qlume  on  the  New  Society.  I  asked  the 
.A  representatives  if  they  considered 
volume  containing  the  Constitution  of 
e  United  States  explosive. 
We  have  the  legitimizing  of  baggage 
search  for  possible  thievery  by  Govern- 
m  ;nt  employees,  or  anyone  else  who  hap- 
pe  ns  to  follow  along  behind. 

We  have  a  Senator  turaed  away  from 
)lane  because  he  might  go  berserk,  and 
line  pilots  walk  aboard  carrying  guns 
d  a  brain  tumor. 
What  a  mess. 

What  a  disservice  to  Go'.ernment  and 
the  people  of  this  great  Nation.  That 
leadersliip  has  been  so  shoddy,  so 
eless  with  what  the  Constitution  is 
about. 

\.nd  to  think  that  near  hysteria  has 
HKunted  for  more  not  less  mass  search, 
fou  may  think.  Mr.  Piesident,  that  I 
ha.e   stretched   the  logic   of   this  case. 
Tljat  I  sensationaU^e  it. 
do  not  think  .<;o.' 
:  .et  me  take  the  Watergate  charge.  Can 
vol.  Mr.  Pi-esident,   think  of  anything 
easier   than   for  customs   inspectors   to 
Wcfch  your-  attache  case,  than  this? 
v'ill  the  next  Republican  nominee  for 
.<ident  have  access  to  Lany  O'Brien's 
jfcase? 

'Vill  Democrats  walk,  and  Republicans 

> 

'V    Daniel    Ellsberg.    Whatever    you 

tlojlik  of  that  case,  the  Pentagon  papers 

ild  not  be  flown  anywhere  whether 

qy  merited  release  or  not. 

his  is  the  most  flagrant  violation  of 

t"n«l  proces.ses  of  this  Ctovernment  and  its 


law   that    we    have    ever    witnessed    m 
peacetime. 

It  goes  hand  in  glove  with  the  news 
immunity  issue.  And  I  say  we  in  this 
body  will  have  to  meet  it  head  on.  I  plan 
to  do  my  best  to  bring  this  issue  to  the 
forefront  here  in  Congress  and  through- 
out the  country  until  the  American  peo- 
ple understand  what  is  at  stake  here,  and 
rise  up  and  smite  dov.n  a  direct  threat 
to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to 
offer  amendments  to  S.  39.  But  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  serious  constitutional 
questions  raised  here  necessitate  ex- 
tended, open  hearings.  And  the  longer 
tliat  process  takes  the  better. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that  all  of  us  realize  the  danger  of  air 
hijacking,  but  I  would  like  to  quote  Jus- 
tice Brandeis  who  so  eloquently  stated: 

Experience  should  teach  us  to  be  most  on 
our  gutircl  to  protect  liberty  when  the  Gov- 
ernment's purposes  are  beneficient.  Men  born 
to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel  inva- 
sion of  their  liberty  by  evil-minded  rulers. 
The  greatest  d.ingers  to  liberty  lurk  in  in- 
sidious encroachment  by  men  of  zeal,  uell- 
mciuing  but  without  luidersUiUding. 

E.MiiBrr  1 
Da:.gkp.ous  Skies;   A  Blast  at  the  FA.^ 

(By  Senator  Vance  Hartke) 
Youlare  quite  literally  takinir  your  life  into 
your  liaads  every  time  you  board  a  passenger 
airliner— and  youre  paying  for  the  dubious 
privilege 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  aviation  indus- 
try must  shotUder  some  of  the  blame  for  the 
tremendous  and  terrifying  lack  of  aviation 
safety,  since  it  is  the  Industry  which  balks 
at  any  proposed  safety  measure  that  would 
be  an  inconveaience.  or  would  cut  into  its 
profits. 

But  I  think  the  lioirs  share  of  the  blame 
for  condition";  which  exist  today  must  be  as- 
sumed by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion (FA.Ai.  a  governmental  organization 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  the  safety 
of  thousands  of  American  air  travelers  every 
month 

The  simple  fact  i.s  that  the  PAA  has  not  ef- 
fectively discharged  Its  respon.sibility.  More- 
over, my  investigation  makes  me  certain  that 
FAA  omcials  have  not  even  tried  to  do  so. 

Some  Capitol  Hill  newsmen  sav  I  have  'de- 
clared war-  on  the  FAA.  That' is  not  .so.  I 
am  merely  doing  my  job.  as  a  United  States 
Senator  and  a  member  oi  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee concerned  with  aviation,  by  investi- 
gating reports  of  grois  neglect  bv"  the  FAA 
in  the  area  of  aviation  safety. 

Since  it  learned  of  my  investigation,  the 
FAA  seems  to  have  declared  war"  on  me  in 
what  I  believe  is  a  deliberate  attempt  at 
liarras.sment  and  intimidation. 

In  the  past,  no  one— not  even  the  FAA— 
has  given  a  .second  tliouglu  to  a  member  of 
the  Congress  exercising  his  coiistautionallv- 
guaranteed  immunity  to  search  while  board- 
ing an  aircr.itt. 

Only  a  short  time  ago.  however.  F.\.\  in- 
ve.^tigators  at  various  airports  have  made  a 
point  of  denving  me  that  immunity  in  an 
effort.  I  believe,  to  subject  me  to  enough 
harra-ssment  to  cause  me  to  bring  my  inves- 
tigation to  a  clase. 
It  won't  work. 

Tlie  facts  speak  for  themselve.?.  No  amoimt 
of  rhetoric— by  me.  or  bv  professional  bu- 
reaucrats in  the  FAA— will  change  facts  that 
have  been  uncovered  by  my  Investigators 
and  by  safety  experts  emploved  bv  the  FAA 
itself. 

As  my  study  proceeds.  I  am  learning  some 
frightening   things.    mo,t    of   which   are   not 


f.'enerally  known  by  the  flying  public.  For 
example: 

Contrary  to  FA.\  regulations,  commercial 
airlines  loaded  with  paying  passengers  often 
carry  vast  quantities  of  extremely  danger- 
ous cargo.  I  am  referring  now  to  acids,  other 
chemicals,  and  radioactive  materials. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  the  FAA  Is  unaware 
of  these  violations,  since  accidents  have  been 
reported.  During  recent  months,  one  load 
of  cliemicals  exploded  while  the  aircraft  was 
on  the  loading  ramp — only  minutes  before  it 
taeaan  taking  on  passengers.  In  another  in- 
cident, a  container  of  acid  sprung  a  leak  and 
liie  liqttid  burned  a  hole  through  the  belly 
of  a  passenger-filled  aircraft— at  some  OO.OUO 
feet. 

Despite  the  large  number  of  air  tragedu., 
that  have  been  attributed  officiallv  to  care- 
les,-.ne.s,  or  lack  of  skill  on  the  "part  of  a 
private,  pleasure  pilot,  FAA  regulations  still 
permit  students  to  obtain  their  pilots'  11- 
ceases  with  a  minimum  of  35  hours  fligia 
tr.tining. 

There  now  are  some  750,000  liceiiscd  pri- 
vate pilots  in  the  United  Stales,  and  a  sit- 
niticant  percentage  of  them  have  been  fi- 
censed  after  only  the  minimum  trainin; 
period. 

A  team  of  the  PAA's  own  aviation  safely 
experts  recommended  some  three  years  ago 
that  regulations  concerning  private  licenses 
be  toughened. 

The  FAA  did  make  a  move  in  that  direc- 
tion—but collapsed  after  only  a  slight  shou- 
of  resistance  by  a  comparatively  small  group 
of  pilots.  There  is  no  activity"  in  this  area 
today. 

Tiie  FAA-controlIed  system  of  ensuring 
that  pilots — particiUarly  those  in  passeni_er 
aircraft- are  physically  and  psychologically 
lit  is  a  disgrace. 

Some  FAA-appointed  Aviation  Medical  Ex- 
aminers, private  physicians  who  are  paid 
by  the  pilots  tliey  examine,  are  running  cerii- 
fication  mills.  (Commercial  pilots  must  be 
examined  at  least  once  a  year  to  stay  in  the 
air,  I 

One  doctor,  according  to  FAA  records,  ct- 
ainined  a  total  of  3.000  pilots  during  1971.  i 
cannot  believe  those  examinations  were  very 
thorough.  Another  23  examiners  certified  an 
agL'regate  total  of  18,000  pUots  during  the 
same  year.  These,  obviously,  are  not  the  sort 
of  examinations  called  for  by  the  regulations, 
yet  the  FAA  has  refused  to  remove  these  doc- 
tors from  its  list. 

So  what  have  we  got?  We  have  reported 
incidents  of  pas.senger  aircraft  pilots  dying 
at  the  controls,  the  passengers  being  broupht 
in  safely  by  the  co-pilot.  In  1966,  a  chartered 
aircraft  craslied  at  Ardmore,  Okla..  killing  83 
persons.  Tl^e  National  Transportation  Safetv 
Board  (NISBi.  which  investigates  all  air 
disasters,  attributed  the  cra.sh  to  the  death 
ci  the  pilot  by  heart  attack. 

Another  disgrace  is  the  FAAs  refusal  to 
upgrade  its  requirements  for  operation  ot 
cl.arter  air  services.  This  is  another  recom- 
mendation by  FA.A  safety  experts  which  hat. 
been  Ignored. 

Often,  when  a  charter  flight  crashes,  th? 
cause  i.s  listed  as  pilot  error— with  contribu- 
tory factors  such  as  the  aircraft's  being  over- 
loaded by  several  thousand  pounds,  or  the 
pilot  not  having  flown  for  several  years.  This 
is  not  my  opinion:  this  is  a  matter  of  record 
at  the  NTSB. 

Pas.'engers  on  commercial  airliners  have 
survived  crashes.  Others,  when  the  crash  was 
followed  by  fire,  have  been  labeled  dead  due 
to  smoke  poisoning.  Tlie  fact  Is  that  many  of 
those  may  have  died  of  poison  gas— cvanide 
!i,is  to  be  specific. 

This  was  poUited  out  by  the  Cook  Counts. 
II!  .  coroner's  office  recently  after  autopsie> 
were  performed  on  54  victims  of  two  crashes 
in  which  other  passengers  survived. 

According  to  the  autopsy  reports,  at  least 
seven  passengers,  and  possibly  10,  who  died 
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could  have  lived.  They  died  of  cyanide  gas 
poisoning. 

Is  the  FAA  aware  that  some  materials  in 
the  interiors  of  passengers  aircraft  emit 
poison  gases  when  subjected  to  heat  and 
flame?  'i'ou  bet  it  is. 

In  1969,  the  National  Bureati  of  Standards 
conducted  laboratory  tests  of  various  mate- 
rials and  submitted  its  findings  regarding 
cyanide  gas  and  other  poisons — at  the  re- 
quest of  the  FAA. 

With  that  report  in  its  liands  for  nearly 
four  years,  the  FAA  still  has  taken  no  action 
to  eliminate  the  dangerous  materials. 

The  list  of  safety  hazards  goes  on  and  on. 
There  are  reported  Irregularities  in  airport 
operations,  In  maintenance  and  inspection 
of  aircraft,  in  air  traffic  control  and  collision 
avoidance  systems. 

All  of  these  are  well  known  to  FAA  officials, 
yet  nothing  Is  done.  'Why? 

Philip  I.  Ryther,  an  FAA  safety  expert  for 
some  15  years,  headed  a  study  group  which 
was  extremely  critical  of  air  safety  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  that  effect  in  early  1970. 
When  he  pressed  for  action  on  the  group's 
recommended  improvements,  he  was  hounded 
into  early  retirenient. 

Mr.  Ryther  has  told  my  investigators  that 
of  the  more  than  5,000  air  fatalities  In  the 
last  three  years,  'more  than  half"  could  have 
been  prevented  if  those  recommendations 
had  been  adopted  by  the  PAA. 

I  am  now  seeking  a  full-scale  Investigation 
Into  this  situation  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee's  subcommittee  on  aviation,  and 
an  independent  probe  Into  FAA  operations 
and  activities  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

I  am  continuing  my  own  Investigation,  and 
1  believe  the  FAA,  if  it  is  a  responsible  agency 
of  our  government,  should  cooperate  in 
gathering  the  facts. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
make  some  remarks,  first,  about  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  fMr.  Hartke)  and  then  to  make 
some  remarks  on  another  subject. 

First,  I  have  an  odd  feeling  that  many 
times  we  in  the  Senate  want  to  put  our- 
selves above  the  rest  of  the  American 
people.  I  have  never  felt  that  way  and 
I  hope  that  I  never  do. 

It  must  be  a  great  deal  of  comfort 
to  anyone  who  gets  on  an  airplane  that 
I  get  on,  when  my  briefcase  is  looked  at. 
I  also  get  a  gi'eat  deal  of  comfort  out  of 
the  fact  that  someone  behind  me  and 
someone  ahead  of  me  is  also  having  his 
briefcase  looked  at. 

I  have  always  felt  that  if  we  are  going 
to  be  the  people  to  enact  the  laws,  if 
we  are  going  to  be  the  people  who  are 
going  to  extend  the  authority  of  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
enact  regulations,  then,  heaven  forbid, 
what  the  Senate  would  be  like  if  we  were 
the  first  ones  to  decide  not  to  obey  the 
rules  and  regulations  v\e  had  put  into 
force  and  effect. 

So  I  might  say,  I  ask  no  privilege  from 
any  agency  when  I  board  an  airplane, 
because  there  are  those  who  have  gone 
on  board  airplanes  previous  to  this, 
where  the  regulations  were  not  enforced 
and  the  baggage  was  not  searched,  and 
some  of  those  people  are  not  alive  today. 

It  is  a  great  traumatic  experience  that 
v.e  are  going  through  in  this  country 
now.  I  want  to  see  the  day  come  soon 
when  all  these  things  can  be  done  away 
with,  and  we  will  not  have  to  go  through 
all  this  screening  and  the  opening  up  of 
briefcases,  and  so  forth. 


But  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying 
tlrat  I,  for  one,  will  be  the  first  in  line 
to  have  all  my  baggage  looked  at  when  I 
go  aboard  an  airplane,  so  that  everyone 
can  rest  assured  that  Seuators  are  going 
to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
and  that  I  am  going  to  be  one  of  those 
who  will  be  part  of  any  legislative  dicta 
and  legi-slative  responsibility. 

I  must  say.  in  all  fairness,  that  I  v.ould 
feel  a  sense  of  being  almost  offended  if 
any  airline  in  the  United  States  found 
itself  subject  to  a  $2,000  fine  because  it 
found  itself  caught  between  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  whose  rules  and 
regulations  it  is  responsible  for  and  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  could  con- 
ceivably exert  some  influence  relative  to 
what  actions  may  be  taken  towa.d  that 
particular  facility  throughout  the  United 
States. 

So  I  would  only  say.  in  all  fairness, 
that  I  would  only  hope  that  we  in  the 
Senate  and  we  in  Congress  would  realize 
tliis  is  not  just  for  the  benefit  of  an  in- 
dividual Senator  who  walked  aboard  that 
airplane,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  179 
others  or  the  240  or  250  others  who 
boarded  it  as  well,  that  the  plane  can  fly 
us  from  one  place  and  we  will  know 
that  where  we  are  going  we  will,  in  fact, 
get  there. 

All  this  slight  inconvenience  for  the 
protection  and  the  benefit  of  my  fellow 
man  is  something  I  find  iiot  offensive  at 
all.  I  am  sure  that  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion that  gave  that  authority  to  the  FAA 
was  done  long  before  I  got  here.  But  at 
least  I  am  here  now  and  I  do  legislate.  I 
do  hate  to  think  that  I  might  have  au- 
thority to  legislate  for  others,  but  that 
when  I  legislate  for  others  it  does  not 
apply  to  me. 

It  would  be  rather  strange,  in  my 
mind,  if  I  walked  aboard  that  airplane 
and  identified  myself  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  that  I  would  see  that  I  got  aboard 
that  aircraft,  because  of  some  authority 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  that  my  wife  had  to  be  .searched 
and  my  children  had  to  be  searched,  that 
they  would  have  to  submit  themselves  to 
sometliing  that  their  father  did  not  have 
to  submit  himself  to. 

I  do  not  want  my  children  to  feel  that, 
somehow,  their  daddy  had  some  privilege 
they  did  not  have.  I  try  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  to  raise  my  children  in  the 
knowledge  that  I  do  not  have  any  special 
privileges,  because  I  am  a  US.  Senator, 
that  all  of  us  will  live  on  an  equal  basis, 
I  hope  that  I  can  raise  them  on  that 
basis.  I  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
commented  on  my  statement,  will  he 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  am  happy  tc  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  tliink  llieie  is 
any  question  that  the  position  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  is  advocating  is 
good  politics.  I  think  it  is  good  politics, 
but  bad  law. 

There  is  no  question  tliat  a  newsman, 
threatened  with  losing  his  constitu- 
tional right  to  promote  freedom  of  the 
press  may  feel  it  would  be  good  politics 
for  him  to  say.  "I  will  cooperate  with 
the  people  in  law  enforcement  and  I  will 


sunentler  my  ronstiiutional  rights." 
under  the  tlireat  of  a  judges  order. 

But,  I  am  saying  to  you  honestly,  Mr, 
President,  tliat  this  is  a  matter  wiiicii 
must  not  be  dealt  \\ith  lightly.  Tiiere  is 
not  in  this  coiuiiry  at  this  moment  any 
substantial  law  which  upholds  the  pi-e- 
sumption  of  guilt  which  is  implicit  in 
iliese  airport  searches. 

Let  me  offer  the  following  aiialogy 
and  compare  the  action  of  the  FA.\  with 
another  i.s,sue. 

As  we  all  know  Senator  John  Stennis 
was  subjected  here  in  the  Nation's  Cajii- 
tal  to  a  robbery,  followed  by  a  .shooting,;. 
We  also  know  there  is  a  con.^idcrable 
crime  in  this  city  and  emergencies  arc 
frequent.  Therefore,  if  one  followed  FAA 
rea.soning  one  way  say  that  it  will  be 
the  policy  to  search  everyone  in  this  city, 
and  every  car  that  comes  into  the  city,  to 
see  if  there  ai-e  any  illegal  weapons  to 
be  found?  I  guarantee  you.  Mr.  President, 
they  will  tuni  up  plenty  of  them,  more 
than  we  will  ever  find  in  an  airport 
search.  But  we  all  know  that  such 
searches  would  be  in  clear  violation  of 
our  con.stitutional  rights. 

Why  do  we  not  stop  a  U.S.  Sen;iior 
when  he  walks  into  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing? Every  other  individual  is  stoj)ped 
and  his  bag  is  searched. 

Why  does  not  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  say.  "I  will  be  an  example,  I 
want  to  be  .searched "?  Of  cour.se.  it 
could  make  him  late  for  a  vote. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  Lssue,  If 
erasion  of  the  joower  of  Congress  is  taken 
much  furthci'.  there  is  no  question  there 
will  not  be  mucli  of  a  role  left  lor  the 
Congress. 

We  did  not  declare  \\ar  in  'Vietnam. 
Nor  was  a  peace  treaty  submitted  to  the 
Senate  on  Southeast  A,sia.  We  have  given 
the  President  unlimited  power  to  im- 
pound funds.  The  list  of  abrogated  duties 
is  long  and  exhaustive. 

A.S  I  said  last  fall,  unless  we  begin  pci  - 
forming  our  con.stitut:onal  duties  the 
Scnute  might  as  well  adjourn  and  turn 
all  authority  over  to  the  President. 

Wlien  I  became  a  Member  of  this  body. 
I  swore  to  defend  and  protect  the  Consti- 
tution and  1  will  do  my  very  bc.-^t  to  do 
.mst  that. 

T)ie  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  100  per- 
cent right  tliat  public  opinion  is  with  him 
It  is  good  politics,  but  it  is  bad  law. 

Mr,  COOK,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  pre- 
pared statement.  But  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge and  ne\er  have  had  any  knowledt:e 
of  an  entire  city  being  hijacked.  Docs 
tlie  Senator  have  any  knowledge,  tli.u  il 
I  had  to  be  .searclied  when  I  came  into 
a  city.  I  mi^ht  be  ihj.icked  to  Cuba.' 
There  ;ii'e  .some  .\mericans  who  mii^ln 
think  u  ou'iln  lo  be,  but  1  have  no  knowl- 
edge that  that  has  ever  occuired.  I  ha\e 
no  know  led;:e  that  any  mass  arrests  ha\  e 
e\er  taken  place  at  any  airport. 

I  am  not  suie  tlia!  I — at  least,  in  n;y 
opinion — am  talking  nbout  good  politics 
or  what  the  public  reaction  is.  I  only 
know  that  to  me  it  con.siitutes  good  citi- 
zenship at  this  lime,  wiicn  airplanes  are 
being  hijacked,  wlien  people  are  bein^ 
killed,  when  their  lives  are  being  en- 
dangered in  a  confined  unit  in  the  air. 
thousands  of  feet  above  this  country, 
where    they    can    be    taken    aiiywheie 
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hi?  ccunti"'.  v\i:e!e  American  ilpncs 
:i  pa'?ser.'?ers  have  been  held  for  days 
r-ud  days  and  wee'.:s  and  weeks,  and  tiie 
:r  )iar.e?  have  been  blown  up.  and  the 
i'idv!.  !s  have  been  killed.  I  can  only 
.h?.^  I  only  kno'.r  of  a  very  few  thirss 
t  ^an  be  hiiacked.  ar.d  one  is  an  air- 
'.e    and  that  until  such  t::ne  as  we 
:r  cm:-  thi.-.  traumatic  expeiience 
■1°  United  States,  the  poli'ics  of  the 
I'-  b'^  damned. 

;i..:VM  it  is  good  ci:izer.ship.  and  I  am 
nT  to  set  p.n  examrlp-  riot  f  olio  v  a  a 
c-^rim,^l?.  PC  that  when  those  people  po 
on  ?.r.  alrpl'ine.  they  can  be  cont?i:t  and 
?a-t  have  a  de^n^ee  of  solace  If  I  am 
,,osed  to  be  a  leader.  I  am  goins:  to 
n-.y  b2?t  to  be  one  I  v  ill  defend  their 
\t  under  the  Constitution  as  to  search 
seizure  and  their  right  under  the 
irry.  normal,  and  constitutional  cir- 
istanccs.  But  I  w  ould  say  to  the  Presi- 
p.nd  to  any  Member  of  the  US. 
ate  that  he  would  have  an  altogether 
flerer.t  feeling  if  he  had  to  spend  some 
hour?  in  ore  airplane — as  did  those 
who  testified  before  our  committee 
other  &.iy — that  took  them  from 
'.tgomery.  Ala.,  to  Toronto  and 
roit  and  Le::ing:on  and  Ch.ittanooga 
Cuba  and  ba'^k  to  s^me  place  in 
:d:i  and  finally  back  to  Cuba,  and 
its  tires  blcvn  out.  Tiieir  lives  were 
larger  ever>-  minute  of  the  tim.e. 
?  Ir.  President,  my  responsibility  as  a 
c::  Zen  of  the  United  States  would  be  to 
set  an  example  for  the  people  who  hr.d 
to  !  ;o  through  that  horror  on  an  airplaiie 
waI  to  do  the  best  I  couW  to  see  that  it 
dicinot  happen  aga'n. 


■p: 


IH£  CIGARETTE  CONTROVERSY 

Tflr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  war 
:nst  tobacco  has  been  as  protracted 
vas  the  fighting  in  Vietnam.  Both 
'  e  been  waged  for  more  than  a  decade. 
1  have  gone  on  far  too  lon^;.  Botli 
harder  to  end  thrn  they  were  to 
in.  Both  v.'ere  probably  avoidable,  at 
it  on  the  basis  of  hindsight.  And  both 
e  den;onstrated  at  great  cost  that 
re  ma'^t  be  a  belter  way  to  resolve 

ren-^e-. 

Sopei^iHy.    the   combat   in   Scv.'h.east 

J  ha";  been  brought  to  an  end.  But 

ly.   r.j   cease-fire,   no   arnJstite.   no 

ce.  no  Lglu  at  ti.e  end  of  the  tunnel 

iS  In  sight  for  the  conflict  that  rases 

.^rrund  smoking. 

?  Ir.  Pre.-ide"';  I  come  from  a  State  tliat 

Ii-cd.;res  more  burlcy  tob-ccc  than  cny 

ot!|er  State  in  the  United  States.  On-e 

as    in    the    pa-^t.    Januaiy    has 

i;r'i. •.'-•!.'.  v.ith  it  the  opening  of  the  aai- 

:;uil  -'.inter  ofTen^ive  against  50  :niI!ion 

'.t  Americans  who  choose  to  smoke 

'le'tes.  Once  aram,  as  in  the  past. 

'.^4  c.'.mpairn  has  been  preceded  by  a 

.  e  bombardment   of  charges  that 

-cuerade  a^  '  overwhelming  sci?ntific 

i^n*^  e  " 

i.e  campaign  a  ainst  smo"::ng  Icoks 

scien??;  it  is  packaged  like  science: 

It  t  promoted  as  science.  Butlit  sure  ;s> 

science  It  is  a  whole  'nothW.^^Tiohe- 

fft-^n.  "*~^ 

i=.  in  fact,  a  dangerou":'y  deceptive 

•'-•>''     in     behavioral     modification 

■■^h   ::'.anipu;ati;:7   and   coTitrol'-in" 


the  information  on  which  decisions  are 
based. 

Mr.  President.  I  refer  to  the  recent  re- 
port to  Congress  from  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the 
health  consequences  of  smoking,  the 
seventh  In  a  :^eries  of  dociiments  required 
bv  law  to  inform  Concre.ss  on  the  cur- 
rent state  of  scientific  knowledge  in  this 
area. 

In  former  vears.  the'?  repoil^  were 
named  after  the  Sur?eon  General.  This 
year,  the  sjentlcman  vfas  among  a  rather 
l.'trse  group  whose  resignations  were  ac- 
repied  by  the  President,  which  met  with 
my  ble-;sings.  Since  he  had  departed  be- 
lore  the  christening,  the  only  high  HEW 
ofucial  who  could  be  mustered  to  give 
the  creature  some  sort  of  official  send- 
ofT  was  Dr.  Merlin  K.  Duval.  Assistant 
£::-r5.ary  lor  Hea'.th.  He  .''igned  the  pref- 
ace 2  days  before  he  resit  ned.  And  Sec- 
retary Richard.^on.  preoccupied  with  his 
passage  across  the  Potomac  to  the  Pen- 
tagon, perfunctorily  sigricd  the  trans- 
mittal letter. 

Once  again,  as  in  the  past,  no  one  in 
charge  at  HEW  had  taken  tlie  time  to 
read  the  contents.  Presidents  come  and 
go.  So  do  Cabinet  .secretaries.  But  the 
HEW  staff  stays  on — secure  in  its  ano- 
nymity— and'^continues  to  turn  out  its 
antismoking  reports.  These  old  and  prac- 
ticed hands  continite  to  promote  their 
report  to  Congress,  the  medical  com- 
mimity.  and  to  the  press  as  objective 
and  complete  scientific  evidence,  when. 
in  fact,  a  more  accurate  label  would  be 
a  one-sided  propaganda  tract. 

And  once  again,  as  in  the  past,  they 
h.ive  managed  to  carr%'  off  the  same  old 
false,  mi.^leading,  and  deceptive  practice. 
The  FTC  demands  that  business  sub- 
stantiate its  advertising  claims,  but 
raisps  no  complaint  against  false,  mis- 
leading, or  deceptive  practices  of  Govern- 
ment officials. 

"Women  Smokers  V/air.ed  of  Fetal  and 
Infant  Ri.sks,"  said  the  New  York  Tim.es 
headline,  as  if  receiving  the  news  from 
the  Almighty,  or  Walter  Cronkite. 
"United  States  Links  Smoking  to  Infant 
Dcths."  was  the  Washington  Star  head- 
iuie,  f.s  it  they  were  reporting  some  kind 
of  national  referendum.  And  that  is  the 
^vay  it  went  across  the  coimtry  from 
frant  page  to  fror.t  page,  from  tube  to 
tube. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  blame  the 
headline  writers,  the  newspaper  report- 
ers, cr  the  television  commeiitators.  They 
lack  the  *ime  m  check  details  or  to  look 
b;l.md  ti;e  haj^douts.  After  all,  why 
bhoi'lJ  they  mistrust  their  Government 
on  health  matters?  Perhaps  they  v,ill  in 
the  future  bring  to  health  and  science 
issues  the  same  questioning  attitude  that 
they  n\anifest  in  other  areas  cf  Govenr- 
ment  operations,  such  as  the  conduct  of 
war  and  foreign  ::frai^s. 

For  to  extend  the  cnalof-y  Iietwccn 
Vietnam  ar.d  tobacco.  I  believe  it  ia  por- 
fecuy  pioL'Lr  to  quer>tion  the  source  of 
.-Oiorination  given  out  aboia  smoking  and 
health.  As  an  expert  pointed  out  in  a 
masterpiece  on  military  sirategy ; 

A  grent  part  of  the  information  iu  war  Is 
contradictor}-,  a  silU  greavCr  part  is  false,  and 
by  far  the  gr-ate.st  ^-xxr  is  br;bje-t  to  consld- 
erublc  urcertalritr. 


In  the  cigarette  controversy,  it  is  also 
true  tli.at  Congress,  the  press,  the  public, 
aird  even  the  White  House,  operate  under 
a  scriouo  mformation  disadvantage.  Tlicy 
r;e  all  dependent  on  information  col- 
lected and  controlled  by  entrenched  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats  who  operate  anony- 
mously in  the  dark  nooks  and  crannies  of 
the  Federal  Establishment, 

I  intend  to  throv,-  light  on  then-  dark 
terrain,  to  turn  over  the  rocks  that  shel- 
ter them,  and  to  let  everyone  see  ju-st 
what  a, id  who  emerges. 

Title  42,  section  241  of  the  United 
States  Code  establishes  the  "general 
powers  and  duties"  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Ti:at  section  reads  in  part: 

rromoie  iV.e  ccordinatiou  of,  reseaixh.  ia- 
voaiijiation,  experiments,  deaion.slrauoij=. 
a:»U  studies  relaung  to  the  causes,  diaguoaij. 
treatment,  coiitrol  and  prevention  of  pliyoical 
aird  mentnl  d-jeaoeo  and  impaijmeuts  cf 
Uian  .  ,  . 

Certainly,  stich  a  broad  and  general 
I  line  t  ion  would  include  the  coordination 
of  all  activities  relating  to  diseases,  and 
not  just  those  activities  which  tend  to 
support  tlie  tlieories  of  certain  individ- 
f.als.  To  tne  contrary,  unfortunately,  the 
activities  of  Dr.  Daniel  Horn  and  his  staff 
have  failed  to  disclose  any  unbiased, 
scientific  research,  Horn  and  company 
"•ere  set  up  by  Surgeon  General  Luther 
Tern.',  who  leaped  into  prominence  with 
tlie  1964  report  on  smoking  and  health. 
By  19C7,  he  liad  established  liis  clearinp- 
liouse  iu  the  Public  Health  Service  v  ith 
staff,  funds,  and  mission. 

Fiom  tiie  start.  Dr.  Horn's  mis.sion  has 
been,  on  the  one  hand,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  cigarette  smokers  and,  on  the 
other,  to  seive  as  a  central  source  of 
scientific  information  on  smoking  and 
health,  A.nd  be  responsible  for  HEW  to 
Congre.-s  on  tliis  subject.  To  his  credit, 
our  last  Surgeon  General,  Dr.  Steinfield. 
agreed  that  these  functions  .should  be 
separated,  because  criticism  of  the  ap- 
parent conflict  was  an  "excellent  poiiit." 

I  digress  slightly  at  this  point  to  say 
that  Dr.  Steinfield  was  the  gentleman, 
apparently  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Horn, 
who  said  in  Chicago  at  one  time  that  you 
should  not  worry  about  some  of  these 
things,  that  manhuana  probably  v. as  not 
any  worse  than  cigarette  smoking  be- 
cause five  or  six  former  Presidents  had 
smoked  marihuana  quite  a  bit  during 
their  lifetime. 

Incredibly,  the  first  revelation  is  the 
shocking  fact  that  the  same  Individ iral 
who  is  charged  with  collecting  and  dis- 
tributing all  available  material  on  the 
subject  of  smoking  and  health  and  report 
it  to  the  Con'rress  is  tlie  very  .same  per- 
son who  is  responsible  fcr  corductirg  the 
Govei-nmcnt's  anti-smokiag  activitic-. 
That  i.s  rather  strange.  One  and  the  same 
individual  is  judge,  juiw,  prosecuting  at- 
torney, and  chief  investigator.  This  s.atc 
of  affairs  has  persisted  since  1966. 

The  fox  guarding  the  chicken  house 
is  Da^'iel  Horn.  Ph.  D.,  u  p'ychologirt 
who  cam.e  to  Government  in  1963  from 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  an  orga- 
lii/ation  which  is  frankly  and  honestly 
dedicated  to  the  elimination  of  cigarette 
smoking  in  the  United  States. 

So  let  lis  ffive  credit  where  it  is  due. 
The  ;<rcptr  name  Is  not  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
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eral's  report,  but  is  the  "Horn  Report,'^' 
and  ti|at  is  what  I  shall  call  it  during 
the  remainder  of  my  remarks. 

Make  no  mistake,  I  am  not  critical  of 
Dr.  Horn's  role  as  a  zealous  anti-smoking 
crusader,  as  an  advocate  of  zero-level 
consimiption  of  cigarettes,  or  a  skilled 
propagandist,  as  an  expert  in  the  psy- 
chology of  behavior  modification.  I  jast 
do  not  believe,  and  one  may  agree,  that 
such  a  commitment  to  a  cause  can  work 
for  fairness,  objectivity,  or  equity.  I  just 
do  not  expect  the  prosecutor  to  be  sitting 
on  the  judge's  bench  and  in  the  jury  box, 
and  then,  call  the  result  a  fair  trial.  This 
is  the  crux  of  the  issue. 

However,  as  a  Senator  I  am  also  con- 
cerned by  the  excesses  of  Dr,  Horn's  zeal 
especially  when  I  read  in  the  Washing- 
ton Star: 

The  Nixon  administration's  anti-smoking 
expert  says  there  is  enough  evidence  that 
smoking  is  so  harmful  to  pregnant  women 
that  the  federal  government  is  beginning  a 
national  crusade  to  "give  babies  a  fair 
chance," 

The  United  Press  International  reports 
Dr,  Horn  "the  chief  statistical  crusader 
against  smoking"  as  saying: 

A  rapidly  increasing  proportion  of  the 
United  States  population  favors  an  absolute 
prohibition  on  the  sale  of  cigarettes. 

You,  too,  may  share  my  concern  when 
the  National  Tatler,  a  sensational  weekly, 
reports  that  "he's  out  to  wipe  non-fil- 
tered cigarettes  off  the  face  of  the  Na- 
tion," and  that — 

His  office,  a  subdivision  of  HEW,  will  have 
to  go  to  Congress  to  get  a  law  forcing  the 
tobacco  industry  to  conform  to  the  low-haz- 
ard smokes. 

Interestingly,  this  story  ran  2  months 
after  my  distinguished  colleague  Senator 
Moss  held  hearings  on  his  bill  to  limit 
and  progressively  lower  the  tar  and  nico- 
tine content  of  cigarettes.  True  to  form, 
Dr,  Horn  favored  a  rapid  reduction  to  the 
zero  level.  By  strange  coincidence,  one 
day  after  the  1973  Horn  report  hit  the 
front  pages,  Senator  Moss  was  announc- 
ing a  new  bill  to  lower  tar  content  of 
cigarettes  through  repressive  taxation. 

You  may  become  alarmed  by  Dr. 
Horn's  back-of-the-hand  attitude  to- 
ward such  a  basic  American  concept  as 
freedom  of  choice,  especially  as  it  applies 
to  smoking: 

I  think  you  can  develop  a  holier-than-thou 
attitude  in  this  area  by  saying  that  people 
have  a  freedom  of  choice  and  that  we  should 
provide  them  with  the  information  and  let 
them  choose. 

You  may  even  grow  agitated  to  dis- 
cover that  he  is  planning  to  conquer  new 
worlds.  "Everything  we  leam  about  how 
to  deal  with  the  smoking  problem"  he  has 
said,  "will  serve  in  dealing  with  other 
problems  in  the  control  of  giatification 
behavior.  '  What  does  he  have  in  mind: 
Eating?  Drinking?  Birth  control?  Sex 
education? 

I  certainly  hope  Casper  Weinberger 
gets  better  acquainted  with  his  adminis- 
tration's No.  1  smoke  fighter  than  Elliot 
Richardson  did. 

But,  Mr.  President,  what  really  and 
truly  concerns  me — and  should  concei-n 
every  fairminded  Senator  regardless  of 
where  he  stands  on  the  cigarette  issue — 


is  the  amazing  fact  that  Dr.  Horn  is  not 
concerned.  He  sees  absolutely  no  conflict 
of  interest,  no  inconsistency,  no  fimda- 
mental  imfaimess  in  his  dual  f miction  in 
being  a  zealous  inquisitor  and  imbiased 
evaluator.  He  does  not  admit  the  slight- 
est doubt  about  his  ability  to  prepare  un- 
biased, objective  reports  on  smoking  and 
health  to  the  Congress, 

Mr.  President,  his  reasoning  is  luiten- 
able,  his  attitude  is  imconscionable,  and 
his  conflict  of  interest  is  unacceptable. 

It  is  time  for  all  fairminded  people — 
inside  and  outside  the  Government,  and 
especially  in  the  press — to  become  aware 
of  and  concerned  about  how  .scientific 
literatiu-e  is  handled  in  the  Horn  reports 
on  smoking  and  health. 

Tliere  is  testimony  before  Congress 
that  these  reports  are  one-sided  and 
biased.  There  is  evidence  that  they  are 
not  based  on  all  the  world  literatme  on 
the  subject.  There  is  groimd  to  believe 
that  Dr.  Horn  and  his  staff  ignore,  mis- 
interpret, or  downplay  scientific  articles 
that  report  finding^  that  do  not  support 
the  anti-smoking  party  line. 

The  result  is  a  double  deception.  We 
do  not  know  that  we  do  not  know.  We 
are  sold  a  half  loaf  which  is  advertised 
as  a  whole  loaf.  You  cannot  sell  bread 
that  way  and,  I  submit,  you  should  not 
be  able  to  sell  science  that  way  either. 
Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  how  Dr, 
Horn  operates. 

Last  year  he  prepared  a  chapter  for 
the  report  entitled  "Public  Exposure  to 
Air  Pollution  from  Tobacco  Smoke. '  The 
very  words  are  an  attempt  to  divert  at- 
tention away  from  the  real  somces  of 
air  pollution. 

The  overall  effect  was  calculated  to 
raise  the  fear  that  nonsmokers  were 
being  hai-med  by  their  smoking  neigh- 
bors. We  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
chapter  contained  "positive"  evidence  of 
harm  to  nonsmokers  in  confined  places 
such  as  airplanes.  And  it  was  successful. 
The  now  departed  Surgeon  General 
raised  the  battle  cry:  "Ban  smoking  in 
public  places."  We,  therefore,  see  the 
spectacle  of  HEW  enforcing  segregation 
on  its  own  employees  who  smoke.  Rule- 
making procedures  to  ban  or  segregate 
smoking  were  started  to  enforce  the 
policy  on  air  and  train  travel.  Even  the 
presiding  Chief  Justice  invoked  the  find- 
ings of  the  Horn  report  in  a  personal 
confrontation  with  a  railroad  conductor, 
and  later  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  He  accomplished  more 
than  half  the  Members  of  Congress  could 
accomplLsh.  Mayor  Lindsay  acted  swiftly 
to  ban  smoking  on  the  decks  of  the 
Staten  Island  ferry,  regardless  of  the 
pollution  in  the  air  above  or  the  water 
below. 

Now  this  is  something  that  I  know 
about.  Let  me  tell  you  the  results  of  a 
joint  study  performed  by  the  FAA-HEW 
which  actually  studied  and  mea.sured  the 
air  in  passenger  aircraft.  This  study  was 
started  in  1969  and  completed  in  1970. 
The  principal  finding  of  the  study  was 
that  smoking  in  passenger  aircraft  did 
not  represent  a  hazard  to  the  nonsmok- 
ing pas.sengers. 

This  negative  finding  was  reported  by. 
of  all  people,  columnist  Jack  Anderson 
on  December  20.  1970.  But,  it  was  not 


even  mentioned  by  Dr.  Horn  in  his  1972 
report.  It  was  completely  ignored.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  ask  Dr.  Horn  about 
this  failure  during  his  appearance  be- 
fore the  Consumer  Subcommittee  last 
February.  Dr.  Horn's  excuse  was  that 
the  FAA-HEW  study  was  "unavailable" 
to  him  until  almo.st  a  year  after  the 
columnist  had  reported  on  it.  Dr.  Horn 
.said  that  when  he  did  receive  the  report, 
it  was  too  late  to  include  it  in  his  chap- 
ter. Dr.  Horn  assured  me  that  the  find- 
ings of  this  Govcrnmein-spcnsored  re- 
search project  would  be  in  this  year's 
report. 

However,  the  1973  Horn  report  has 
completely  avoided  the  subject  of  "Air 
pollution  caused  by  tobacco  smoking." 
Instead,  Dr.  Horn  buried  the  "unfavor- 
able" FAA-HEW  study  with  a  brief  cita- 
tion in  a  chapter  entitled  "Non-neo- 
plastic  Broncliopulmonary  Diseases.'' 
True  to  his  technique,  while  he  men- 
tioned the  study.  Dr.  Horn  refused  to 
make  public  Us  ba.sic  finding  that  ciga- 
rette smoke  does  not  harm  nonsmokers. 
Why  should  Jack  Anderson  be  a  more 
reliable  reporter  of  Government -spon- 
sored scientific  research  tlian  Dr.  Horn? 
Why  has  Dr.  Horn  dropped  this  whole 
matter  of  public  smoking  from  this  year  s 
report?  Could  it  be.  as  I  am  informed, 
that  certain  new  and  highly  regarded 
research  has  demonstrated  that  the  fears 
raised  by  Dr.  Horn  are  not  supportable? 
My  concern  about  Dr.  Horn  is  height- 
ened by  other  examples  of  his  suppres- 
sion or  omission  of  evidence  tliat  goes 
against  him.  During  tlie  .same  consumer 
subcommittee  hearings  last  Februarv. 
the  chairman  asked  tv.o  w itnes.ses  before 
us  for  a  list  of  scientific  articles  whicli 
were  published  in  tlie  last  10  years  and 
wlrich  had  not  been  considered  and  drs- 
cussed  in  tlie  several  reports  on  smoking 
and  health.  This  list  of  omi.ssion  was  sub- 
mitted and  made  pan  of  the  record 
Would  you  believe  that  tlie  total  came  to 
approximately  2.000  articles  which  were 
neither  cited  nor  discus.sed  by  Dr.  Horn 
and  his  staff? 

Mr.  President,  although  quantity  does 
not  always  imply  quality,  the  very  size 
of  this  list,  especially  those  of  recent 
date,  gives  .some  inkling  of  the  wide  di- 
versity of  views  among  .scientists  about 
the  causes  of  various  diseases  linked  to 
smoking.  If  notliing  else,  the  magnitude 
of  trjp  omi.s.sions.  strongly  suggest  an  in- 
vestigation Ly  the  Senate  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Horn's  peculiar  modUB  operandi. 

Another  example  oKhow  the  Horn 
report  distorts  the  evidence  is  .seen  m 
the  handling  of  the  health  effect  of 
smoking  during;  pregnancy.  In  last  years 
Honi  report,  and  again  in  this  yenr'^.t-'— • 
the  meticulous  work  of  Dr.  Jacob  Ver/ 
ushalmy  was  studiou.sly  brushed  off.  even 
tliough  it  was  supported  by  a  grant  from 
the  National  Institute  of  Healtli.  The 
reason.  I  believe,  is  that  Dr.  Yeru-hu'my 
concluded  that  the  findings  "rai.se  doubt 
and  argue  again.st  '  the  proposition  tlmt 
cigarette  smoking  iiarms  the  unborn 
On  the  contrary,  he  said,  "evidence  ap- 
pears to  support  the  hypothesis  that  tlie 
higher  incidence  of  low-birth-weipht  in- 
fants is  due  to  the  smoker,  not  the  smok- 
ing." 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  in.sert  in 
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the  Record  a  copy  of  Dr.  Yerushalmy's 
corre^ixjndence  regarding  the  criticism 
of  his  work  by  Horn  and  company.  This 
!"tte:-  -hould  have  been  in  the  record  of 
tl.e  Pebnmry  1972  hearings  of  the  Con- 
.^umei  Subcommittee  but.  although  given 
1 1  t!ie  .staff  for  this  purpo.se.  for  some 
:\d^on  it  v.as  omitted,  as  .so  often  hap- 
■>ci>=;  V  ith  evidence  that  goes  against  tiie 
.in'i'-.mobing  view. 

Tlieve  teing  no  ob'ccrian.   the  letter 
•'.<=•  o.dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
-  f i>llows : 

FrBRj.\RT  9.    1972 

f    '.      -tr   of   Biostacistics   Sc/iog/   o/   Pub:i'- 

H'-al:  t,  VHiieK-ity  oj  California.  Berkclcu. 

CaU;. 

D...'.a  PRofnssca  Yi^p.lshvi.mv  :   Duri:--.^  the 

i.-.-rin-^'o-a  S    1154.  a  bill  to  require  man- 

-i-on-  lere's  of  "t^.r"  and  jrcotine  content 

!   cisare'te-,.  there  wa*  a  refereiice  to  voiir 

iidips  on  .'-.nokinp  and  preenancy 

Doctor  D-  nlel  H^rn  staled  thac  vour  studies 

id  been  "cnticized  ■  aiid  he  w\is  asked  lo 

■il'Ply    copies    of    the    'criticUnts'    lor    our 

■cuid.  I  have  Ijeeu  n-.ucii  impreised  by  you;- 

.'.u'les  c!.d  would  appreck.te  your  providuij 

my  observe t'.c::s  you  may  have,  aI.=;o  for  our 

■enrd.  We  would  be  pariicularly  interested 

n  voiir  v!ev.  s  on  -he  statements  made  con- 

«raine    your   work    in    the    iy72   Repcrt    to 

^on^Te  s.    as   expressed    in    Chapter    5.    and 

^ur  vie'«  .,s  to  v.he'.lier  the  1971  smd  1972 

ieporta    ia;rly    cover    tlie    per' mem    l.-eia- 

ure   cu  smokiiii;  and  preauaiuy. 

To  ir  receiit  article  iii  the  A-ri:rf-un  Jour- 
t  (.'   rf  Ohtrr'ncs   and   Gt/neco!ooj.   Januaxv 
i,   U'72.  is  estreTT.cly  in'eresMn?.  Anv  cem- 
ent   yo'i   mitht    have   with   repecr    to   this 
article  and  -.vhat  Jt  adds  'o  our  undorstand- 
ia«  or  the  subject  would  be  t'reatly  appre- 
'  mted.   I  do  not   believe   it   was  mentioned 
<  Ither  lu  the  1972  Report,  or  b>  Doctor  Horn 
1  hea   l.e    appeared    beioie   our   Ccnim.itee, 
nd   v.oiid.red   iX  he  had  received  a  copy. 
0'.:r  recrd  tvill  rcrr.ai;,  open  for  r.ppro.xi- 
p-e:v  30  d.ay5  and  I  hope  yon  will  be  nble 
^  re.'pond  to  my  inqi:iries  vlthln  that  time 
am  .^ure  that  the  Committee  will  welcome 
l:gh    th3'  yo  i  ran  ,  led  to  :  eip  Hiido  its 


:  n 

4e".  'Jerai.jno 

biiicciely  yours. 

iLvRL  ,v.   \V.  Cook, 

VJi.  Scnatur 

Vmvf.ssitv  or  California    Berkf- 

LLY. 

Brr\e!cy.  Calif..  Februury  2.,   I'j72 
.-or  M\r.LO'.v  \V  Cook. 
CJ  >■  Srvi-.-.  Comr'iittcr  on  CiTfri^.rrr   H'i.-'-- 
intf^on   D  C. 
Dear   Sfvatdr  Cnr,K-    This   is   m   response 
'  vour  leittr  of  Febniarv  9  inviting  me  to 
immei.t  on  the  criiicism.s  of  mv  studies  on 
.■cirette  smr,ki..»5  and  pregnancy  contained 
1   •;.?   ;9,1   and   1  .72  Publ;c  Health  .'iervloe 
H(.  '^r:-  10  C  ■•.;<ire.->.  Since  tlie  report.,  si;ij^li:-a 
r.r  ■-'■.-.ci'.e-i  for  criticism.  I  am  glad  to 
ir^.plr  w.th  your  request. 
A.,Hr,,,,_rh  most  o;  the  sr^um^'nts  in  tho 
nnr^^  harcHv  call  for  extensile  rebtittal.  I 
.1  ctrrnent  on  each  point  in  the  order  in 
ill'  h  u  appears  m  the  reports. 
Tiie  1971  report  rai.>es  the  fo:iowi:ii'  ob"c- 

I  a  I   C'  ii;t ,,  tt 

•  Hf  referre^J  to  the  snail  u.fanla  of  3,iioI;- 

j.  lao-Iier^  as  b?ing  •pppsre'-.tiv  healthit;- 
•■  an  thrse  i;.fi,nTr  veighinL;  le<s  Than  2500 

am-i  vho  were  bcrn  to  ronsmoiting  rr.orh- 
e  s  .  .  b'.  t  neither  eroup  can  t>e  (on.sidered 
•l|eai.hy    ha%-inii     shr-rp!  •     elevated     dea-li 

'e    ■   tP-i04» 

I  a.d  not  state  that  lew  birihv.eigl.t  babit- 
Vc-r,  vere  '  heaPhv-.  I  siid  tiiat  they 
•..ai'u-.cr"  th?.n  low  blrth.weigh  babies 


of  non-smokiug  mothers.  Ko  one  can  srgtio 
with  this  siatemeut.  for  low  birth  weight  In - 
taiiii  of  bUiokers  viho  died  at  a  rate  of  ItiU 
per  1.000  -while  certaluly  not  healthy— are 
i.everthr-lc-s  much  healthier  than  low  birth- 
■'t'lyht  infants  oi' non-fttioker?  -vho  died  at  a 
rate  of  2.!2  per  l,if?0. 
(b)  Criticism: 

That  the  e.xcess  of  neou:ual  mortality  for 
.'inokiiig  mothers  in  my  sttidy  -is  not  sig- 
...licaatly  diilereat  from  the  31  ,  exce-s 
morUiUty  reported  by  Butler  ec  al  uhicU  is 
stiUistirally  ."iigiiinca;  f.  tP  404) 
Cori-nenf  : 

I  '^nppose  the  least  said  abou*  this  siran-^e 
Hrr-nment  thi^  better.  Who  ever  he.,rd  oi  usln^ 
iindlngs  from  one  study  (aiid  a  retrospective 
one  at  that  i  as  a  standard  by  which  to  meas- 
ure another  one.  In  ai:y  case,  even  this  weak 
r.T'f^Lim.MU  il-  lo.st  completely  in  view  of  my 
1971  study  which  slio\vs  almost  identical 
nee  natal  mortality  rates  for  infants  of  smck- 
ers  ftiid  non-smokers.  (11.3  vs.  11.0) 
(ci   Criticium : 

"That   the  ii.terpretation  of  the  neonatal 
mortalitv  among  ths  infants  weighing  less 
than  2300  grams  is  difficult,  because  I  con- 
sidered only  Ine  birtiis  .  ,  .  '   (P-la4) 
CoinmcnL: 

If  the  authors  of  the  report  would  have 
roiistilted  any  obstetriclain.  they  would  have 
found  that  in  testiner  for  relationship=  wPh 
birti-.weight  (which  after  all  is  the  major 
topic  under  dli^cussiont  one  must  limit  con- 
sideration to  live  birihs.  because  birthwelght 
of  stillbirths  are  o;  questicnable  \aiue  since 
a  number  of  them  remain  dead  in  utero  for 
v.irying  periods  of  time  and  their  birth- 
weights  are  reduced,  not  to  mention  the  rel- 
a-!ve!y  larfe  number  of  macerated  fetuses. 
In  any  case,  since  our  1964  paper,  Dr.  W.  F 
Taylor  analyzed  the  fetal  deaths  in  our  study 
and  found  no  difference  between  smokers 
and  non-smokers  from  tlie  very  i>eginuing  of 
pregnancy  (.iborUons)  aud  throughout  the 
pregnancy  is'illbirthsi .  In  fact  the  1972 
report  quotes  T.iylor's  hndings  (P  i:?9).  in- 
cidentally. Taylor  analysed  our  fetal  death 
data  correctly  by  the  use  of  the  life  table 
method.  None  of  the  other  studies  which 
show  increases  in  abortion  rates  used  this 
method.  In  fact,  the  one  studv  on  which 
the  supplement  leans  heavily  in  their  at- 
tempt to  justify  their  statement  that  -wom- 
en who  smoke  during  pregnancy  have  a. 
slgniQcsntly  greater  ri.^k  of  unsuccessful 
pregnancy  than  those  who  do  not"— that  of 
Russell,  et  al— 'umps  Rbortions.  Ktillbirths 
and  neonatal  deatlis  in  cne  almost  meanina- 
less  index. 

The     19:j     report     ttates     tije     following 
criticisms,; 

(d)   Criii'-ism: 

■•That  some  of  (my)  findings  are  difTereut 
from  tho-'e  reported  in  other  recent  large- 
scale  pros!>ective  studies  (5.  13.  17.  19).  .Tnd 
some  of  the  differences  may  be  a  con.sequence 
of  the  definition  of  'smckc-r'  Uied."  (P-129) 
Comment: 

Again,  a  strange  .latement:  other  recent 
large-scale  prospective  studies  '.  These  are  as 
follows:  BuilcT  el  al  study  (5)  which  is  not 
a  prospective  but  a  letro-pective  study.  The 
reports  refer  to  this  study  several  times  as  ,a 
"prospective"  study  (Pages  390  and  415  and 
iv.  the  tjoJe  on  P,,2e  .3:i5  '  f  the  1971  report 
and  Page  129  of  the  197J  report),  and  yit 
ihey  itate  and  quote  t.-ora  tiie  study  that 
"the  smoking  history  was  obtained  shortly 
auer  delivery  of  the  infant  '  which  obviously 
Ehov.-s  that  it  was  a  retrospective  study.  (One 
may  question  the  propriety  of  a  government- 
al publication  to  make  such  a  serious  mir;- 
.statement  in  a  report  to  the  Congress).  The 
other  three  studies  are  ba-ed  on  C  376:  4,312: 
and  2.200  respectively  (KuUarder  and  Kallen 
il3i:  Palm^ron  and  Waiiande  (17).  and 
Russell  et  al  (10)).  It  would  therefore  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  findings  trom 
thcie  studies  are  differe-.t   ironi  the   really 


Ip.rge-scule  prospective  studies:  Underwood's 
based  on  48.000.  Ratakalllos  on  12,000  and 
Veru-haln-fys  on  13,000  pregnancies. 

Moreover,  in  my  1972  paper  I  reviewed 
the  entire  literature  consisting  of  33  studie-. 
I  marked  the  discussion  on  Pages  277-278 
in  the  enclo.sed  paper.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
any  unbiased  critical  review  of  all  the  evi- 
dence must  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
I  have  underscored  on  the  bottom  of  Pa^e 
278  ard  lop  of  Page  279. 

As  to  their  speculation  on  the  erect  of 
the  defnitlou  of  "smoker,"  I  wonder  whv 
they  overlooked  my  extensive  discussion  r"f 
the  problem  in  my  1964  paper.  See  table  on 
Pa5;e  317  and  the  discussion  of  it  beginntnv 
with  the  last  paragraph  on  Patie  515  to  top  of 
ri:iht  hand  coiunir.  of  Page  516.  I  wonder  kl.'o 
v,hy  the  report.-,  did  not  raise  llie  same  que-  - 
tion  of  deiir.iLion  when  they  discus-sed  th<- 
st;.dy  of  ^ssell  et  al  which  they  quoted 
so  exfensivcr.-  to  show  the  excess  of  unsuc- 
re.ssfv'i  pregnancies  among  smokers.  Rus- 
sell's  definition  was  stated  as  follows:  "Tlie 
.;mol:ing  habits  of  women  are  recorded  at  the 
time  they  are  chosen  for  the  survey."  In  any 
case,  to  keep  the  record  straight,  women  were 
defined  as  "smokers  "  in  our  studies  if  thev 
sm.-.>kcd  throughout  the  pregnancy. 
(C)   Cnticisvt: 

They  quote  a  co'r.ment  from  McMahou 
et  al  that  there  are  factors  that  affect  birth 
V. :'ii'ht  v.i-hout  Infiuencing  mortalitv  The 
example  cited  by  McMahon  is  that  of  the 
sex  of  the  infant.  (Page  130) 
Coi);?)ienf.- 

It  is  iniere'raig  that  they  found  it  nece.-- 
srtry  to  die  up  an  old  paper  (1965)  which 
comments  on  my  1964  paper,  especlallv  since 
I  commetited  in  that  paper  as  follows:  "Al- 
v^ays  present  is  the  possibility  that  smoking 
di'rUiy  pre<;nancy  indeed  causes  a  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  infant  without  any  increase 
in   neonatal  mortality." 

The  example  of  the  sex  of  the  fnfimis 
which  McMahon  uses  fits  well  with  my  con- 
te.ition  ill  the  1971  and  1972  papers  that  the 
effect  of  smokuig  appears  to  be  much  like 
that  of  a  biologic  variable.  I  show  that  the 
di-ferences  in  reproductive  performance  of 
.-mokers  and  non-smokers  are  very  much 
like  those  of  the  biologic  characteristics  of 
short  rnd  taiJ  women.  Sex  of  the  Infant  ob- 
viously is  also  a  biologic  and  not  an  exce- 
nous  variable.  Thus  McMahons  comment 
strengthens  rather  than  weakens  my  con- 
tention. 

You  aLked  nie  also  lo  comment  on  wh.^t  I 
thi:ik  my  recent  article  (January,  1972)  adds 
'->  the  problem  of  smoking  and  health.  Prl- 
mnrily  it   is  a  contribution  to  the  question 
of  ca  isatlon.  A  ;  you  know,  our  knowledge  on 
casual  factors  in  conditions  and  disease  in 
humans    is    derived    from    uncontrolled    or 
poorly  conirol'ed  ob.'ervrtional  studies.  The 
di.'iiculty  is  that   the  groups  being  compared 
ai-e    generally   not    alike   In    manv   pertinent 
cliaraci eristics.    Consequently,    there    is    the 
uncertainty  v.hether  any  differences  ob.serred 
are  due  to  the  factor  studied  or  to  the  char- 
acteri.'Uics  b"  wiiifh  die  groups  are  dlfieren- 
tiated.  This  is  e.sperially  disturbing  when  the 
hndmgs  do  not   fit   well   together  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  ca;,e  of  smoking  and  low  birth- 
wclght.  where  smokers  have  more  lew  birth- 
weight    infants    and    their    infint-    should 
therefore  ha.e  higher  perinatal  death  rate.-;. 
but  such  exce.'-s  mortality  is  not  found.  We 
tlierofoie  contin-jed  to  investigate  the  prob- 
lem and  the  latest  results  almost  clinch  the 
i'rt'ument  against  cau.sation.  nils  conclu.sioa 
follows  from  the  finding   tlint   women  wlio 
eventually  became  imckcrs.  produced  a  large 
proportion  of  low  birthweight   Infants  even 
before  they  f  tarted  to  smoke:  although  these 
lufaats  were  born  under  iiou-smoklng  condi- 
tions. Also  siriking  is  the  fact  that  women 
who   quit  smoking  produced   a  low  propor- 
tion of  low  birthweight  Infants  even  during 
the    poriod    vh-n    they    smoked,    indicating, 
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perhaps,  that  people  who  stop  smoking  are 
not  smokers  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word. 
These  findings  suggest  that  the  relationship 
10  low  birthweight  is  due  to  the  smokeT  not 
the  smoking. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  If  I  did  not 
r.dd.  as  I  did  In  the  paper,  that  these  find- 
ines  must  be  considered  tentative  until  con- 
firmed or  denied  by  many  more  studies  on 
larger  numbers  with  the  Inclusion  of  many 
more  variables. 

I  believe  also  that  the  paper  is  making  a 
contribution  in  its  review  of  all  the  evidence 
cu  the  question  of  smoking  and  outcome  of 
pregnancy  available  in  the  literature.  The 
papers  discussed  in  the  reports  to  Congress 
represent  only  a  part  of  the  available  evi- 
dence. 

Jlay  I  also  add  that  I  presented  tlie  data 
from  the  1971  and  1972  papers  when  I  was 
invited  to  give  the  annual  invited  address 
before  the  Society  for  Epidemiologic  Re- 
search in  May,  1971.  The  official  discussant 
was  Dr.  George  B.  Hutchinson,  Professor  of 
Epidemiology,  School  of  Public  Health,  Har- 
vard University.  Dr.  Hutchinson  is  on  record 
as  accepting  the  antlsmoking  hypothesis. 
In  his  discussion  he  said  in  part : 

"The  piece  of  evidence  that  I  cannot  dis- 
card is  the  new  observation  on  pregnancies 
of  smoking  mothers  In  which  the  pregnancy 
preceded  the  onset  of  smoking  .  .  .  This  ob- 
servation rests  on  20  cases  of  low  birth- 
weight of  future  smokers.  It  requires  repeat 
demonstration  in  a  different  population  and 
witli  large  numbers.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, I  would  accept  the  new  evidence  and 
tentatively  reject  the  casual  hypothesis.  It 
no  longer  seems  tenable  to  suppose  that  anti- 
smoking  efforts  can  cause  a  rise  in  birth- 
weight .  ,  ." 

You  inquired  also  whether  Dr.  Horn  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  this  paper.  I  do  not  know  if 
he  received  one  but  last  October,  in  response 
to  a  form  letter  Inquiring  about  studies  in 
the  field  of  smoking,  I  sent  him  a  reprint  of 
my  1971  paper  and  two  manuscripts  with  the 
notation  that  one  of  them  was  accepted  for 
publication  in  the  American  Journal  of  Ob- 
stetrics and  Gynecology  (since  published  in 
tlie  January,  1972  Issue)  and  the  other  ac- 
cepted for  publication  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Berkeley  Symposium  on  Mathematical 
Statistics  and  Probability,  to  be  published 
later  this  year. 

May  I  close  this  letter  with  a  quotation  of 
a  paragraph  from  a  letter  that  I  wTote  to  Dr. 
Charles  M.  Fletcher  of  London  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  editor  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians'  report  on 
smoking  and  health,  and  who  WTOte  a  joint 
report  on  the  same  subject  with  Dr.  Daniel 
Horn  in  the  W.H.O.  Chronicle  in  October 
1970.  They  dealt  with  the  evidence  on  smok- 
ing and  pregnancy  in  much  the  same  uncrit- 
ical approach  as  that  of  tlie  Public  Health 
Service  reports.  Since  Dr.  Fletcher  is  a  friend. 
I  could  be  frank  with  him  to  write  as  follows: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  by  adopting  the 
policy  of  quoting  only  evidence  which  sup- 
ports one's  hypothesis  and  neglecting  all 
other  in  ths  long  run.  defeats  Us  purpose. 
For  example,  I  was  able  to  see  in  the  area 
of  pregnancy,  with  which  I  am  familiar,  that 
your  review  is  not  as  objective  as  one  would 
desire.  I  am  therefore  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  I  could  not  accept  as  unbiased  the 
evidence  in  the  other  subjects  in  your  re- 
Mew  with  which  I  am  less  familiar." 

I'l  my  view,  a  similar  statement  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  data  in   the  Sur- 
geon General's  Reports  to  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Yfrushalmy. 
Pro/cs-.sor      of      Biofitatistics      Director. 
Child  Health  and  Development  Stud- 
ies. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  could  go 
nn  like  this  all  day.  Rather  than  take  up 
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additional  time  I  will  supply  more  in- 
formation on  this  matter  at  a  later  date. 
But  I  must  make  one  final  point  loud«and 
clear  to  disabuse  any  mistaken  notion 
that  these  are  the  rantings  of  a  Senator 
whose  constituents'  ox  is  being  gored. 

The  issue  here  is  the  abuse  and  misuse 
of  science.  The  examples  happen  to  deal 
with  tobacco,  but  the  impact  is  far  wider. 
Indeed  it  undermines  intelligent  deci- 
sionmaking for  sound  policy  on  a  dozen 
fronts.  Are  you  concerned  about  exposure 
of  industrial  workers  to  dangerous  sub- 
stances on  the  job?  Do  not  bother  to- 
struggle  for  improved  occupational 
health;  just  put  up  a  no  smoking  sign. 
Are  you  concerned  about  increased  in- 
fant mortality,  premature  births,  and 
deaths  of  newbona  babies  in  our  urban 
ghettos?  Eto  not  wrestle  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  improving  medical  care  delivery 
in  the  slums;  just  put  up  a  no  smoking 
sign.  Are  you  concerned  about  cleaning 
up  the  environment?  Do  not  campaign  to 
reduce  air  pollution;  just  put  a  no  smok- 
ing sign  up  because  "personal  pollution." 
according  to  Dr.  Horn,  is  more  serious. 

The  ci-ucial  danger  in  all  of  these  ma- 
jor issues  on  the  national  agenda  is  that 
science  will  follow  some  crusaders  flag. 
It  is  a  danger  of  great  seriousness,  as 
Justice  Brandeis  observed  when  he  said : 

Men  born  to  freedom  are  naturallv  alert  to 
repel  invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evil-minded 
rulers.  Tlie  greatest  dangers  to  liberty  Ituk 
in  insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  coal 
well-meaning  but  witliout  under-standing. 

Ironically,  I  borrowed  this  wise  quota- 
tion from  a  report  issued  last  week  by 
the  departing  Secretarj-  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  I  commend  it  to  his 
successor. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  gi'owing 
short  to  end  the  unscientific,  unobjec- 
tive,  immoral,  and  in  all  honesty  what 
I  must  call,  the  disgusting  war  against 
tobacco  farmers.  Even  as  I  speak.  Dr. 
Horn  and  his  band  of  closed-minded, 
antismoking  ci-usaders  are  busily  plot- 
ting a  sneak  attack  against  smoking. 
They  are  doing  their  work  under  the 
cover  of  the  bipartisan  national  cancer 
attack  program,  and  under  the  guise  of 
scientific  ad\1ce  to  Congress  and  the 
Presidency. 

Wittingly  or  unwittingly,  the  National 
Institutes  are  being  involved.  Dr.  Horn 
and  his  band  have  prevailed  on  NIH  to 
set  up  an  ad  hoc  advisoiy  committee  on 
smoking  and  health.  He  prevailed  on 
NIH  to  approve  of  a  secret  meeting  to 
be  held  last  month  in,  of  all  places,  the 
American  Cancer  Society  office  on  52d 
Street  in  New  York  City.  They  prevailed 
on  these  duly  constituted  Federal  officials 
tQ  flout  the  spirit  and  letter  of  Public  Law 
92-463,  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act.  and  fail  to  list  the  mcetins  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

Fortimately  Senator  Ervin  caught 
them  in  the  act.  But  nevertheless  they 
prevailed  on  the  NIH  to  reschedule  the 
meeting  for  February  4 — St.  Valentines 
Day,  perhaps  with  Al  Capone's  massacre 
in  mind,  and  they  further  flouted  the  law 
by  listing  the  announcement  of  the  meet- 
ing, not  in  the  Federal  Register,  but  in 
the  classified  advertLsing  columas  of  the 
Washington    Post    amid    tlie    lost-and- 


found  items,  puppies-for-sale.  and  my- 
wife-ha\1ng-left-my-bed-and-board  ads. 

Finally.  x\  hen  they  were  forced  to  use 
the  Federal  Register,  they  prevailed  on 
HEW  to  liold  out  to  the  bitter  end.  and 
list  the  meeting  as  pursuant  to  an  Execu- 
tive order  rather  llfan  the  congres- 
sionally  enacted  Public  Law  92-643. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  have  in  my  pos- 
session the  agenda  of  this  han,  inr  jury 
and  would  like  to  read  it  into  the  record 
at  this  point : 
.\D  Hoc  Committee  on  Smoking  a^.d  He.»ltii. 

N\TI0NAL    C.VNCER    ADVI.SOBY     BOARD 

Natio.val  Institltes  of  Health. 

February  14.  1973 

1.  Charge  to  the  Cormnittee — Recommen- 
dations on  setting  of  levels  of  tar  and  nicj- 
tine  through  legislative  means. 

2.  Analysis  of  current  legislation  t^iat  may 
be  used  to  establish  maximum  levels  of  tar 
and  nicotine. 

3  Lecisiati'.e  recommendations  for  estab- 
lishment and  enforcement  of  maximum 
le'.els  of  tar  and  nicotine. 

4.  Review  of  current  NCI-NHLI  eflorts  in 
smoking  and  healtli.  and  recommendations 
for  tlieir  better  organizations  and  funding 

5.  Establishment  ol  epidemiological  mon- 
itoring stvidies  that  may  determine  the  et- 
fectivness  of  legislation. 

LIST    OF    PROPOSED    MEMBERSlilP* 

Ad  Hoc  Covnruttee  on  Smoking  and  Health 

Dr.  Pliilippe  Shubik  (Cliairman).  Epplcy 
Ir.stitute. 

Dr.  Theodore  Cooper.  NHLI. 

Mr  Emerson  Foote.  .\CS. 

Mr  James  S.  Gilmore.  Gllmore  Broadcast- 
ing. 

Dr.   Gio  Gorl    (Executive  Secretan-i.  NCI 

Dr  Daniel  Horn.  National  Cleariugliouse 
f  jr  Smoking  and  Health. 

Dr.  Charles  Kensler,  Arthur  D.  Little.  Inc 

Dr.  Kenneth  Krabbenhoft.  Wayne  State 
University. 

Mrs.  Mary  Lasker.  Ensker  Foundation. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Rhoads,  Univ.  of  Pen.tsvl- 
\ania.  — 

Dr   Robert  Ringler.  NHLI. 

Mr.  Laurance  Rockefeller.  Rockefeller 
Brothers  Fund. 

Dr.  Umberto  Saffiotti,  NCI 

Mr.  Benno  Schmidt.  J    H    Whnncy  &  Co 

Dr   Frederick  Seitz.  Rockefeller  University. 

Dr.  Ltither  Terrv.  Universiiv  Associates 
Inc. 

Dr.  Ernest  Wynder.  American  Health  Foun- 
dation. 

Three  of  the  five  items  are  legislative 
rccomniendations  dealing  with  allegedly 
impartial  advice  to  Congre.s.s.  But  which 
are  in  fact  propaganda  support  for  bills 
introduced  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Utah  <Mr.  Moss'.  Another  item — 
the  fourth — is  Dr.  Horn"s  effort  to  re- 
build his  empire  witliln  NIH.  v.hen  he 
has  failed  to  control  beha\  ior  of  Ameri- 
cans in  regard  to  smoking  elsewhere  in 
HEW. 

Now,  finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  run 
down  the  list  of  a  few  of  the  naines  of 
this  stacked  jury  upon  whose  advice  the 
Cong''ess  and  the  presidenr\  is  dejjcnd- 
ent.  First,  there  is  Dr.  H«rn.  whose  name 
after  this  sjieech  should  be  a  household 
word.  He  was  a  former  employee  of  the 
.\merican  Cancer  Society.  Second,  there 
is  Mary  Lasker.  She  is  a  health  lobbyist 
second  to  none,  and  a  power  behind  the 
scenes  at  NIH  under  President*  Kennedy. 
Johnson,    and    no'iv.    I    am    afraid,    my 
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President.  She  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society.  Third, 
there  is  Emerson  Foote.  He  is  a  retired 
advertising  agency  man  who  fattened  on 
cigarette  accounts,  and  who  now  pro- 
duces the  Madison  Avenue  flourish  to  the 
antismoking  and  birth  control  cam- 
paigns. He  is  the  author  of  full  page  ads 
headlined.  "The  Population  Bomb  Is 
Ticking."  He  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  the  American  Cancer  Society.  Fourth, 
there  is  Luther  Terry,  the  surgeon  gen- 
eral who  in  1964  was  propelled  from  bu- 
reaucratic anonymity  to  media  celebrity 
throu^  antismoking  campaigns.  He  is 
working  for  the  American  Cancer  Society. 
Fifth,  there  is  Jonathan  Rhoads,  who  is 
a  former  president  of  the  American  Can- 
cer Society.  Sixth,  there  is  Ernest  Wyn- 
der,  a  tireless  worker,  who  has  built  his 
career  literally  on  the  backs  of  the  white 
mice  he  has  painted  with  smoke  con- 
densate. Last  year  his  HEW  grants 
totalled  nearly  a  million  dollars  and  he 
has  received  two  million  dollars  this 
year.  Another  on  the  panel  is  James  Gil- 
more.  I  do  not  know  him  and  do  not  im- 
pugn in  any  way  his  ability.  But  I  miist 
wonder  at  his  expertise.  He  owns  an  ad- 
vertising agency,  a  broadcasting  station, 
and  an  automobile  dealership  in  Kala- 
mazoo. He  is  also  heir  to  the  Upjohn 
drug  fortune. 

I  do  not  question  the  intentions  or 
motivations  of  any  of  these  men  and 
women.  I  ask  only  this.  Mr,  President: 
How  long  will  the  Congress  permit  scien- 
tific policy  to  be  based  on  prejudice,  no 
matter  how  well  intentioned.  rather  than 
truth,  no  matter  how  painful?  How  long 
will  this  body  suffer  from  practices  it  has 
suffered  for  far  too  long?  The  historv  of 
progress  in  Anierica  has  been  built  on"  the 
surrender  of  fictions  to  fact,  myths  to 
realities,  falsehoods  to  ti-uth.  It  is  time 
for  this  body  to  help  America  shake  off 
the  chains  of  a  prejudiced  past,  and  to 
begin  right  now. 

What,  then,  should  be  done?  First  aiid 
foremost,  Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
should  be  inoculated  against  the  pcssi- 
bility  of  tainted  information  caused  by 
a  conflict  of  interest.  Clearly,  the  Horn 
report  should  cease  publication.  The 
activity  should  be  removed  from  his 
hands  entirely,  and  perhaps,  removed  to 
a  safe  position  entirely  beyond  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  National  Academy  of  Science  or  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  are  possibilities  to  be 
explored.  Perhaps  the  Congress  should 
develop  its  own  capability  by  enhancing 
the  role  of  the  newly  established  Office 
of  Technological  Assessment  with  this 
and  similar  missions. 

Let  us  frankly  face  the  monumental 
task  before  us.  The  health  effects  of  en- 
vironmental pollution,  occupational 
hazards,  poverty,  and  cigarette  smoking 
are  almost  entirely  unsolved  problems,  as 
IS  the  nature  and  causation  of  the  dis- 
eases they  have  been  associated  with.  The 
present  tendency,  fostered  by  zealous 
persons  and  crusading  groups,  is  to  un- 
derplay the  results  of  industrial  air 
pollution,  occupational  exposure,  and 
low-income  living  conditions  while  over- 
estimating  the   effects  of  smoking. 

No  greater  obstacle  to  progress  exists 
tlTiui  Wie  tendency  to  substitute  gue.ssing 
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for  knowing  and  to  fail  to  clearly  and 
openly  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  If 
we  cannot  know  the  health  effects  of  air 
pollution  because  of  the  confotmding 
effect  of  cigarette  smoking,  then  we  also 
cannot  know  the  health  effect  of 
cigarette  smoking  because  of  the  con- 
fotmding effect  of  air  pollution.  Let  the 
Congi-esss  demand  that  HEW  say  so,  and 
end  the  separate-and-unequal  practice 
of  scapegoating  tobacco. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  speak  briefly  in  response  to  the 
remarks  of  my  senior  colleague  from 
Kentucky,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  the  Government  to  be 
vei-j'  careful  in  taking  any  actions  that 
would  have  an  adverse  economic  impact, 
not  only  upon  the  farmers  in  my  State 
ef  Kentucky  and  in  other  tobacco  grow- 
ing States,  but  also  upon  this  entire  Na- 
tion, by  precipitously  pursuing  policies 
that  may  be  ba.sed  upon  inadequate  re- 
search and  inadequate  scientific  knowl- 
edge in  relation  to  smoking  and  the  use 
of  tobacco  in  this  country. 

There  are  some  56,000  tobacco  farmers 
in  my  State.  Most  of  them  are  small 
farmers,  which  is  typical  throughout  the 
Nation  in  tobacco  growing  States.  These 
small  Farmers  could  be  seriously  and  ad- 
versely affected  by  a  number  of  recently 
mentioned  antitobacco  proposals,  which 
may  have  little  scientific  backing. 

It  is  important  that  we  have  a  com- 
plete scientific  picture  so  that  we  know 
what  the  health  smoking  relationship 
is  and  what  various  courses  of  action  are 
open  and  advisable  before  we  take  ad- 
verse action  at  the  tobacco  production 
and  processing  level. 

Our  State  of  Kentucky  has  tried  to  do 
something  along  this  line.  We  have  im- 
posed additional  taxes  on  cigarette  sales 
for  the  purpose  of  research  into  the  prob- 
lem. These  tax  revenues  have  been  al- 
lotted to  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
which  currently  has  some  $4  million  for 
research  and  which  anticipates  receiving 
some  S3  million  this  year  from  the  tax. 
Those  funds  will  be  u.sed  to  try  to  find 
out  what,  if  any,  are  the  harmful  effects 
of  tobacco  and,  whatever  they  are.  how 
they  might  be  eliminated,  so  that  this 
crop  may  continue,  and  that  those  who 
benefit  from  it  can  continue  to  receive 
the  economic  advantages  that  result 
from  it. 

Since  tobacco  is  closely  involved  in  our 
export  trade,  it  could  be  very  detrimen- 
tal to  our  balance  of  payments  to  act  in 
a  manner  that  would  seriously  affect  the 
economic  situation  as  it  relates  to  tobac- 
co, especially  in  light  of  current  research 
deficiencies.  Therefore  I  would  urge  that 
the  Government  be  more  concerned 
about  intensifying  the  effort  that  has 
begun  in  our  State  of  Kentucky  to  deter- 
mine precisely  what,  if  any.  the  harm- 
ful effects  are  and  how  they  might  be 
eliminated,  rather  than  just  trying  to 
eliminate  this  cash  crop  grown  by  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  my  State  and  Nation. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE  PRES- 
IDENT—THE UNITED  NATIONS 
COMMITTEE  ON  PEACEFUL  USES 
OF  THE  SEABED  AND  OCEAN 
FLOOR 

The     PRESIDING      OFFICER       Mr. 
H.ASKELL'.  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 


Vice  President,  appoints  the  following 
Senators  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
United  Nations  Committee  on  Peaceful 
Uses  of  the  Seabed  and  Ocean  Floor 
Beyond  the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdic- 
tion, to  be  held  in  New  York,  March  5 
to  April  6,  1973  and  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, July  2  to  August  24,  1973:  As  ad- 
visers—the Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
"Mr.  Pell)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case);  as  observers — the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS>  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Stevens) . 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  FOR  THE  LINCOLN  DAY 
HOLIDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  105. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haskell)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  105, 
which  was  read  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represeyitatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday.  February  8. 
1973.  it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian,  Monday,  February  19,  1973. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  "1973."  and 
insert:  "1973.  and  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  on  Thursday.  February  8,  1973.  it 
stand  adjourned  until  11  o'clock  am, 
Thursday.  February  15,  1973." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  coi^current 
resolution  as  amended. 

The   concurrent   resolution    (H.   Con. 
Res.  105)  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  105 

Resolved  b>j  the  House  of  Repref^entativc^ 
(tlic  Senate  concurring),  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday,  February  8. 
1973,  it  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian,  Monday,  February  19,  1973,  and 
that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  on  Thursday. 
February  8,  1973,  it  stand  adjourned  until 
11  o'clock  a.m.,  Thursday,  February  15,  1973. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  title  be  amended  appro- 
priately. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
Providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
gress commencing  February  8,  1973. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  9:30  a.m.  on  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  AIKEN  AND  JAVITS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  remarks  of  tlie  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  on  tomorrow  under  lie  stand- 
ing order,  the  following  Senators  be  rec- 
ognized, each  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes and  in  the  order  stated:  Sem^tors 
Aiken  and  Javits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obioction.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  TO  GO  INTO 
EXECUTIVE  SESSION  TOMORROW 
TO  CONSIDER  THE  NOMINATION 
OF  CASPAR  W.  WEINBERGER 

■Mv.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
J.wiTs  I .  the  Senate  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion on  tomorrow  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  nomination  of  Mr.  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  LIMITATION  OF  TIME 
ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  MR. 
WEINBERGER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat.  with  re- 
spect to  the  debate  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Weinberger  tomorrow,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  sucli  debate  of  not 
to  exceed  3  hours,  with  a  vote  to  occur 
on  the  confirmation  at  no  later  than  1 
p.m..  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long  i  and  the  di'^tinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Williams  > .  with 
the  understanding  that  out  of  that  3 
hours  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
fiom  Massachusettr^  (Mr.  Kennedy)  be 
allotted  I'j  hours  for  the  fielding  out  of 
such  time  to  other  Senators 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
clei  k  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN ' .  VVitliout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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nomination  not  to  exceed  3  hours,  and 
the  vote  on  the  nomination  to  occur  not 
later  than  1  p.m.  tomorrow.  That  vote 
will  be  a  yca-and-nay  vote. 


NOMINATION  OF  CASPAR  W.  WEIN- 
BERGER TO  BE  SECRETARY  OF 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  cxe.  ulive  sessioi  .  I  a.-.k  unanimous 
consent  that  the  control  of  the  time  on 
tomorrow  for  debate  on  the  confirma- 
tion of  JNIr.  Weinberger  be  as  follows;  1 
hour  under  tlie  control  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  LoNC,  1  hour  imder  the  control  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy i,  and  1 
hour  under  the  control  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  horn  Nev,'  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams  ■ . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  v.ill  convene  at  9:30  a.m. 

After  the  t\ko  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  Mr.  Aiken  <  will  be  recognized^ 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be  fol-" 
lowed  by  the  recognition  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits'  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Senate  will  go  into  executive 
session  to  consider  tiie  nomination  of  Mi 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  of  California, 
to  the  oflice  of  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  V.'cU'aiC.  with  debate  on  the 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
.stand  in  adjournment  until  9:30  am.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at  6:55 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Tlun.-day  February  8.  1973,  al  9.30 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  thr 
Senate.  February  7. 1973: 

DtMRlMENT     OF     THE     iNTCRIOIl 

Jolm  Henry  Kyi.  of  Iowa,  to  be  an  Asvi<.i;n.( 
Sccrci.iry  of  the  Interior,  vice  James  R 
Smith,  resiyned. 

Jack  O.  Horton,  of  Wyoming,  fo  be  mi 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vice  H;'i- 
rison  Loesdi.  resigned. 

Interstate   Commehce  Commission 

Alfred  TowKon  MitcFarland.  of  Teniies.-i-f. 
to  be  an  Iiilerslaie  Commerce  Commissioner 
tor  tlie  term  of  7  years  expiring  December  31 
1073,  lo  which  ofrice  he  was  appointed  during 
liic  la.-i  recess  of  ihe  Senate. 

WiUard  Deason.  of  Texas,  to  be  an  Inter- 
state Commerce  CommiK.sioncr  for  a  term 
of  7  years  expiring  December  31.  K>7ft:  re- 
appoint incut 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  bv 
the  Senate  February  7.  1973: 

Fi  DE.^AL  Tk\de   Commission 

Lewis  A.  Enyman.  of  Miclilp;nn.  lo  l)r  n 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the  uiicn- 
pired  term  of  7  years  from  September  2>5. 
1969. 

(Tlie  abo\o  nominal iT.n  \v:c<  approved  si'i>- 
jcct  to  the  nominee'.s  commitment  to  respoiKi 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  nnv 
chilv  contriti-.icci  ronriiiinec  of  I'/c  .Sciirito  i 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


COMPREHENSIVE  OLDER  AMERI- 
CANS SERVICES  AMENDAIENTS 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    IN UIA N  * 
I\"  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESTNT-'iTIVES 

Wednesday.  Fehruanj  7.  1973 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
lo  include  in  the  Congffsional  Record 
my  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  which  sub- 
coKunittee  is  now  holding  hearings  on 
Ihe  Comprehensive  Older  Americans 
Soivices  Amendments. 

Tliis  is  an  important  bill  and  I  have 
received  notification  of  support  of  this 
proposal  from  a  nmnber  of  constituents. 
-'  include  my  remarks  to  the  chairman, 
Ml .  Brademas,  at  this  time. 


CoNf  r.FSS  OF  THF   I'MTFD  Sx^TrS. 

Wa^'iinpton    D.C..  February  7.  l'J7:'.. 
Hon    Jon?.  Bradfmas. 

Chairman.   Select   Subcammittri'  on   Educa- 
tion. Hovsc  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee.   U.S.    House   of   Rcprrscniatiic . 
Wa^Jiinn'or    U.C. 
Df.ar   Joiix:    1  would   like   to  add  my  re- 
marks to  thos?  ;ippearinp  before  the  Select 
Snljcommittee   0:1   Education   to  discu.ss  tlie 
Comprelieiif  ive     Older     Americans     Services 
Amendments.  I  am  a  co-spon.sor  of  this  leg- 
islation with  you,  and  I  am  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  this  bill . 

-•^cnuiliy  we  sliould  nm  have  to  e^en  raive 
this  issue.  IjecfiU'-e  tliis  legislation  was  p;is<.ed 
unanimously  in  both  ilie  House  and  tlie  Sen- 
ate Inst  ye;ir.  but  vetoed  by  tlie  Presidciu 
after  the  92nd  Congress  had  adjourned  I  be- 
lieve  the  Congressional  intent   is  clear. 

Re-passage  as  soon  as  possible  is  impera- 
tive since  the  pockei  veto  made  It  impossible 
for  Congress  to  oi^e  ;igi;n  in  tlic  912uU  Con- 


gic.->  re-asrerl  ti.s  IcgisL^ti' c  will  ou  tin.-  !«•;.- 
isliuioii. 

This  year's  bill  Is  a  repe.it  of  the  one  pris~cfl 
so  unanimously  before 

Tiie  House  report  of  last  year  on  I  lie  o\i<'i 
Americans  Act  amendments  leines  no  di^iri)! 
as  to  tlie  success  of  the  various  propl■am^  in- 
cluded to  provide  speciid  services  to  older 
persons.  As  the  House  Committee  Repoi  1 
noted:  "Tlie  Older  Americans  Act  ha-^  been 
an  important  Federal  veliicle  for  the  deielop- 
ment  and  coordination  of  soci.il  seriicei-  lor 
older  Americans." 

Xo  other  legislation  fUl!-  the  particular  ob- 
jectives of  this  bill.  Tlie  Medicare  provislon- 
of  Social  Security  handle  health  prol)leni.- 
and  various  kinds  of  pension  6ills  deal  with 
retirement  benefits.  But  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  which  tl»is  legislation 
amends  and  expands,  has  accomplished  the 
following. 

In  1971  ti-.ese  included:  communit;.  pro- 
grams on  aging  which  invoUcd  older  voliui- 
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teers;  group  meals  and  bon-.e-ckliverf  d 
meals  to  almost  25,000  older  persons  to  htip 
solve  their  nutritional  problems;  416  com- 
munity programs  on  agmg  which  Involved 
rider  volunteers;  in-home  and  out-of-home 
^erMces  to  make  it  "possible  for  the  elderly  to 
.'n.iiiuain  their  dignity  aiid  independence; 
J47  projects  involving  transportation  for  the 
elderly;  with  assistance  under  Title  III 
local  agencies  on  aging  were  established;  v>n- 
der  Title  in  funds.  Stat*  agencies  provided 
support  for  senior  centers  located  in  public 
low-rent  housing,  churci.es,  etc.  During:  1971. 
800.313  older  persons  were  served  by  1.721 
projects  under  Title  III  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  as  amended 

I  think  we  tend  to  forget  the  additional 
needs  of  our  retired  citizens.  I  was  made 
especially  aware  of  the  transpicrtation  prob- 
lem by  a  constituent  vilio  wrote  and  said; 
"Older  folk  (that  is  most)  do  not  have 
money  to  spend  on  ta.xi  fare,  then  sometimes 
it  is  a  long  walk  to  a  bus  stop."  And  she  then 
mentioned  the  Importance  for  older  people  of 
"being  relieved  of  some  of  these  fears."  Pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  can  diminish,  in  some 
cases  eliminate,  much  of  the  fear  of  being 
alone,  or  hungry,  or  unoccupied,  poorly 
housed,  misinformed. 

The  story  of  this  letfislaiion  has  been  one 
of  unqualified  success.  Now  we  are  asking  to 
strengthen  and  improve  its  various  ca- 
pacities. 

The  Comprehensive  Older  Americans  Serv- 
ices Amendments  of  1973  would  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  as  a 
focal  point  of  Federal  concern  for  older  per- 
sons; create  a  National  Advisory  Council; 
strengthen  State  Agencies  on  Aging;  estab- 
lish a  National  Information  and  Resource 
Center  for  the  Aging;  provide  authority  to 
lease,  renovate  and  construct  multiptirpose 
senior  centers;  expand  the  research,  demcn- 
Etration.  and  training  programs  of  the  Ac*; 
expand  the  National  Older  Americans'  Volun- 
teer program;  assure  that  the  nutrition  pro- 
pram  for  the  elderly  is  operated  if  possible 
in  coiijunc'ion  with  cmnprehensive  co'irdi- 
nated  service  system. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  I  co-hosted  uiih  ir.e 
Indiana  Comnilsaion  on  U.e  Agmg  and  A^ed. 
a  Congressional  Conference  on  Aiding,  a  con- 
ference for  senior  citizens.  At  that  time  I 
beliefe  Indiana  was  the  only  state  that  had 
instituted  these  Congressional  District  Con- 
ferences on  Agiiip.  I  found  that  conference 
very  useful  and  it  re-enlorced  my  conviction 
that  the  problems  of  our  senior  citizeiis  go 
beyond  that  of  health  and  Income,  which  are, 
of  course,  major  problem.s.  But  educational 
opportunities,  social  cpportunitie.s.  nxitri- 
tion.  hoti'^ing.  tran.'portation  are  also  in- 
volved. 

I  have  hen  recrivir.t:  a  creaf  deal  of  mall 
on  this  subject.  In  particular  I  have  been 
hearing  from  some  "150  Retired  Senior  Vol- 
unteers" who  are  active  in  the  Fort  Wayne 
Communitv  and  who  tell  me  'hat  their  "lives 
are  affected  by"  continuance  of  the  proerams 
Initiallv  provided  bv  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965.  which  'he  bill  befcre  i:s  extends 
and  strengthen-. 

For  their  sake  and  for  thc^e  maiiy  other 
retired  persons  in  my  own  d:strict  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  I  urge  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  till  and  schedul- 
ing on  the  floor  of  tlie  House  as  soon  as  poe- 
fiible.  I  ask  that  these  remarks  be  inserted 
in  tlic  record  of  hearings  on  this  bill 
Vo'irs  sincerely, 

J.  Edwaso  Roush. 
Mrmber  o/  CongrefS. 


V 
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WHERE  ARE  WE  HE.'VDED? 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS 

OF    NORrH    CAEOLINA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  7.  1973 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
thoughts  and  prayers  of  all  Senators  are 
with  our  dear  colleague.  Senator  Sten- 
Nis,  as  he  battle.s  for  his  life  following 
a  .senseless  act  of  violence. 

This  tras-edy  brings  home  to  us,  in 
a  very  real  way,  the  need  for  sound 
thinking  concerning  crime  and  puni.<h- 
ment  in  our  Nation.  In  that  connection, 
I  commend  to  Senators  an  excellent  edi- 
torial broadcast  by  station  WRAL-TV, 
Raleigh.  N.C  .  on  January   12. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WRAL-TV  Editorial 

la  New  Orleans  this  week,  sniper  fire  from 
atop  a  downtown  motel  left  nearly  ten  dead 
and   a  score   wounded. 

In  StatesvlUe  last  weekend,  a  black  youth 
evidently  became  so  worked  up  when  another 
young  black  was  evicted  from  a  basketball 
game  that  he  emptied  his  gun  into  a  crowd 
of  whites.  Pour  students  were  wounded. 

In  Wake  County  last  September,  two  young 
people  went  for  a  bicycle  ride  to  Raleigh 
Eeach  and  were  wantonly  gunned  down. 

And  so  it  goes. 

What  has  happened  to  us"  Crime — violent. 
often  pointless  crime — has  become  one  of 
the  principal  characteristics  f.f  our  increas- 
ingly distraught  society.  And  though  Presi- 
dential inquiries  have  been  commissioned, 
documents  and  witnesses  assembled,  testi- 
mony taken,  and  immense  volumes  of  fact 
and  theory  pi;blished — in  spite  of  all  this, 
no  one  has  a  good  answer  for  why  men 
brutalize  each  other  for  scant  cause,  or  no 
cause   at  all. 

Until  we  are  sure,  we  tell  ourselves,  noth- 
ing much  can  be  accomplished  by  way  of 
red'icing  the  crime  rate,  which  soars.  Short 
of  total  comprehension  of  our  past,  we  say, 
this  runaway  social  problem  will  Just  have 
to  be  allowed  to  run  away,  while  we  chase 
iifter  liie  facts. 

Thus  it  is  tliat  Presidential  commissions 
and  the  like  i-robe  the  dark  vastness  of  the 
human  psyche  in  hope  of  discovering  the 
secrets  of  criminal  pathology. 

Does  it  occur  to  anyone  that  we  intellect- 
uaiize  too  much  about  crime.'  Ttiat  some- 
times we  ought  to  act — maybe  even  heave 
the  book  at  some  cunning  and  unfeeling 
mass  murderer  instead  of  stewing  about  how 
rough  he  had  it  as  a  kid.'  It  di  esn't  occur 
to  anvoiie  very  often.  Likelr  as  not,  we  pon- 
der the  grisly  misdeed  and  end  by  sticking 
"society  ■  with  the  blame. 

History  does  notT  teach  that  this  is  the 
way  out  of  the  woods  for  mankind.  It  may 
be  true — it  1.5  true — that  deficiencies  exist 
within  our  system  of  criminal  Justice.  But 
this  is  no  art:ument  for  abandoning  those 
lej;al  procedures  that,  for  all  their  short com- 
ints,  have  ser\ed  nian  and  society  admira- 
bly for  many  hundreds  of  years. 

Where  are  we  headed,  do  you  suppose, 
when  we  become  so  caught  up  m  the  envir- 
onmental aspects  of  ami-social  behavior  that 
we  lose  sight  altogether  of  the  Individual's 
own  accountability? 

Let  us  suppot* — just  to  be  suppobing — that 
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Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and  Charles  Manson  tcere 
the  witless  pawns  of  an  oppressive  or  indif. 
ferent  society.  Where  do  we  go  from  there? 
Does  this  kind  of  sentimentalizing  serve  any 
useful  purpose,  or  does  it  merely  encourage 
some  men  to  seize  society  by  the  throat  and 
shake  out  of  it  what  they  want? 

Somewhere  in  the  dark  alleyways  of  the 
public  lurk  criminals  whoee  nature  Is  genu- 
inely pathological.  Such  men  st&nd  apart,  be- 
yond the  normal  reach  of  the  community. 
But  other  criminals — the  vast  majority — can 
be  reached.  The  only  question  is  what  mes- 
sage we  ought  to  be  hammering  into  their 
heads.  If  experience  Is  any  guide,  society 
ou^ht  to  be  imparting  the  message  that  every 
man  is  accountable  for  his  actions  and  that 
the  community  will  do  its  utmost  to  see  that 
crime  is  always  punished,  never  rewarded. 
When  that  message  gets  across,  we  will  be  a 
long  way  toward  getting  the  muggers  out  of 
the  park  and  the  snipers  down  off  the  roof. 


THE   COMPREHENSIVE   CHILD   DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  1973 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF    NEW    YORK 
?N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  consider  that 
throughout  this  Nation  today,  there  are 
some  6  million  children  under  the  age  of 
6  whose  mothers  work.  Yet,  in  the  entire 
Nation  there  ^e  scarcely  700,000  licensed 
day  care  slots  to  provide  adequate  care. 
For  the  more  than  5  million  remaining 
the  picture  is,  more  often  than  not,  bleak 
at  best.  Some  are  tended  in  unlicensed 
facilities,  often  merely  warehouses  for 
young  minds  and  bodies.  Some  are  left  to 
roam  the  streets  where  they  learn  their 
lessons  all  too  well. 

Consider  too  that  there  are  consider- 
ably more  than  1  million  women  who  are 
on  welfare  because  they  have  had  to  care 
for  their  children  rather  than  work. 
Their  2' 2  miUion  children  are  caught  in 
the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty  and  welfare, 
]ivin.!j  in  economically  and  educationally 
disadvantaced  homes. 

Arid  to  these  the  estimated  17  nuUion 
children  who  are  educationally  deprived. 
Many  of  these  are  being  read  out  of  cmi 
educational  system  and,  thereby,  our  so- 
ciety because  we  lack  the  mechanism  to 
intervene  in  learning  problems  ear.'y  en- 
ouiih  to  correct  them. 

Consider  also  the  untold  millions  of 
youngsters  who  are  now  suffering  and 
will  suffer  more  in  the  future  as  a  result 
of  our  failure  to  provide  simple  nutrition 
and  health  .services  at  an  early  a?e. 

Finally,  con.sider  that  over  S'-  nnllion 
of  our  6  million  handicapijed  children  ?.re 
not  receiving  the  services  they  netd  to 
help  them  deal  with  their  handicap. 

Leaving  aside  the  shame  we  must  all 
feel  that  this  should  occur  in  this,  the 
most  affluent  society  in  the  worlds  his- 
tory consider  then  the  cost  that  our 
negligence  imposes  upon  our  society :  the 
ever-growing  burden  of  welfare;  the 
tragic    costs    of    crime,    addiction    and 
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alienation;  the  waste  of  so  much  promise 
nnd  potential.  I  find  it  incredible  that 
this  administration  would  find  the  re- 
.-ources  for  a  $4.7  billion  increase  in 
iiec-'cetime  military  spending,  yet  cannot 
find  the  $2  billion  needed  to  meet  the 
uigent  needs  of  children. 

Tliere  are  the  problems  that  we  are 
gathered  here  today  to  attack.  We  are 
i^ere  to  begin  a  drive  for  a  new  national 
commitment  for  our  children. 

E.xperts  from  the  fields  of  education, 
psychology,  nutrition,  health  and  a  host 
of  related  disciplines  are  nearly  unani- 
mous in  their  support  for  such  a  program. 

The  92d  Congress  made  a  bold  and 
creative  effort  to  meet  this  need,  only  to 
have  its  work  and  the  expectations  of 
millions  of  Americans  dashed  by  a  polit- 
ical veto  by  the  President. 

Tliere  are  those  who  are  dispirited  by 
the  continuing  opposition  of  this  admin- 
istration. Surely,  this  opposition  to  such 
a  humanitarian  program  does  not  make 
our  task  any  easier.  But  I  would  point 
out  that  similar  opposition  was  overcome 
in  the  enactment  of  social  security,  med- 
icare, and  other  vital  pieces  of  social 
legislation  that  have  now  become  un- 
challenged parts  of  our  way  of  life.  It  will 
be  overcome  in  regard  to  child  care  and 
early  childhood  education  as  well. 

I  and  58  of  my  colleagues  are  joining 
today  to  signal  that  commitment  with 
the  introduction  of  legislation  to  estab- 
lisli  a  Federal  program  of  comprehensive, 
quality  child  care  and  early  childhood 
education. 

We  believe  that  we  are  introducing  the 
best  bill  setting  up  the  best  program, 
but  we  are  committed  above  all  to  the 
concept,  not  the  legislation.  And  we  will 
work,  as  we  have  worked  together  in  the 
past  to  do  what  is  best  for  our  children 
and  their  families.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  today  we  are  joined  and  supported 
in  this  by  23  of  the  most  important  and 
most  effective  of  the  public  service  orga- 
nizations in  the  Nation. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  make  it  clear 
wliich  branch  of  the  Federal  Ciovernment 
sets  national  priorities  and  which  branch 
implements  the  congressional  will.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  outcome  and  I  can  find 
no  worthier  battleground  than  the  fight 
for  America's  children. 

HiCIUIC.HTS   OF   THE   COMPP.F  !U:N'StVr   CulI  D 

Developmfnt  Act  of  197J 

(1)  A  comprehensive  program  of  family- 
oriented  early  childhood  development  aiid 
preschool  education  Including  educational, 
medical,  nutritional  and  social  .services,  avail- 
able for  the  children  of  lower  and  middle 
income  working  mothers. 

i2)  Extensive  parental  invoUement  at  all 
le\fis  including  parental  responsibility  for 
the  day-to-day  administration  of  tlie  pro- 
grams, and  responsibility  for  determining 
policy. 

(3)  E.xplicit  statutory  language  on  the 
voluntary  nature  of  the  program. 

(4 1  A  wide  variety  of  family-strengthening 
programs  and  services  including  in-home 
care  to  enable  parents  to  choose  services  to 
meet  their  own  and  their  children's  specific 
needs. 

(5)  Improved  programs  to  train  profes- 
sional and  paraprofessional  persoiinel  to  staff 
tl.iy  cai-e  and  child  development  centers. 

lOi    A  fee  schedule  in  which  there  are  no 
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charges  for  services  to  a  child  whose  family 
has  an  annual,  income  below  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  Lower  Living  Standard — 
with  tlie  added  provision  that  prime  sponsors 
can  apply  to  have  the  schedule  waUed  to 
meet  .special  local  circumstances  and  reflect 
acttial  living  costs. 

(7)  A  delivery  system  designed  to  insure 
workability  by  limiting  the  number  of  locali- 
ties that  can  run  their  own  programs  to 
tho.se  with  populations  of  25.000  or  more 

(8 1  Strong  assurances  that  on-going  Head- 
start  programs  will  be  continued  as  long  a.^ 
they  have  cominuuity  support. 

(9)  The  iissurance  of  a  broad  socio-eco- 
nomic mix. 

(10)  The  estab!i.-.hnient  of  explicit  operat- 
ing and  staff  standards  to  insure  quality  de- 
velopmental programs. 

(11)  Establishment  by  staliuc  of  a  sep- 
arate Office  of  Child  Development. 

(12)  Programs  to  insure  the  involvf-meiit 
of  e.xisting  education  agencies  through  a  5' 
set  aside  of  funds  for  special  innovative  pro- 
grams run  by  educational  agencies. 

(13)  Autliorizatious  of  $130  million  in  Fis- 
cal Year  1974  for  planning  and  &2  billion  for 
Fiscal  Year  1975. 

ORGANIZATIONS  SUPPORTING  A  COMPREHENSIVE 
NATIONAL  PROGRAM  OF  QUALITY  CHILD  CARE 
AND    E.\RLY    CHILDHOOD    EDUCATION 

We  the  follov.'ing  organizations  feci  that 
the  lack  of  a  national  program  of  compre- 
hensive quality  child  care  represents  one  of 
our  major  national  social  and  educ.tional 
failures. 

We  urge  Congress  to  act  now  to  remedy 
this  defect  and  commend  Congressman  Ocden 
R.  Reid  for  his  comiiniing  leadership  in  this 
cause. 

Amalgamated  Clotliing  Workers  of  .\nicric,i 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
American   Fecieration  of   Teachers— i  ^FL - 
CIOl 

American?  for  Democratic  Action 
Black  Child  Developnieni  Institmc 
Center  for  Community  Change 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
Day  Care  Council  of  New  York 
Day  Citre  Council  of  Westchester 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
International     Ladles     Garment     Workers 
Union 

Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 
National  Association  for  the  Education  of 
Young  Cliildren 

National  Capital  .^rea  Child  Day  Care  As- 
sociation 

National  Commitlee  for  Children  .ind 
Youth 

National  Cotincil  of  Jewish  Women 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women 
National  Education  As.sociation 
National  Urban  Coalition 
Native  American  Lobby 
United  Auto  Workers 

Washington  Research  Frojeci  .Action  Coun- 
cil 

Wc'inen's  Lobbv.  Inc. 


WHY  OEO  FLOPPED 


V 


HON.  JESSE  A.  HELMS     ' 

or    NOr.TH    CAROLINA 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1973 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
more  perceptive  editorial  pages  in  m.v 
State  is  that  of  the  Durham  Morning 
Herald.  I  do  not  always  agree  with  the 
editors  of  that  newspaper,  nor  tliey  with 
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me.  But  I  respect  their  views,  even  ^\hen 
we  differ. 

On  Monday.  February  5.  the  Duihani 
Herald  published  an  editorial  headed. 
"E.x|)laining  Why  OEO  Proved  Flop. "  I 
commend  tins  editorial  to  the  Senate. 
first,  because  of  its  accuracy,  and  second. 
becai.L>e  it  convey.s  the  .sensible  obser\a- 
tions  by  the  new  head  of  the  Office  ol 
Economic  Oijporttuiitv. 

I  admire  Mr.  Pliillips'  candor  and 
forthrishtness.  and  I  am  haiipy  to  note 
that  tlie  Durham  Mornini.:  Herald  took 
note  of  Mr.  Pliillips'  observation.s. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  bein;:  no  ob.iection.  the  editorial 
was  ordcied  to  be  pinited  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ExPLAi.viKG  Why  OEO  Pro\ed  Flop 

One  clue  to  the  failure  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  to  make  any  siu- 
nificaiit  impact  on  poverty  in  this  country 
is  provided  by  Howard  Phillips  who  ha- 
been  named  head  of  that  agency  with  the 
assignment  to  supervise  its  dissolution 
Mr.  Phillips  iliinks  the  agency  has  been 
more  conceiiied  with  destroying  existing 
institutions  than  v.ith  truly  improving  the 
lot  of  the  poor.  In  taking  this  approach  OEO 
has  been  deceptive,  for  the  lot  of  the  poor  is 
not  to  be  improved  tlirouth  de>tro\inp  in- 
stil ut  ions  vhich  v.ork  and  are  beneHcial 
but  it  is  to  be  improved  by  bringing  th^m 
into  the  mainstream  of  the  economic  and 
social    order. 

Multitudes  of  today's  affluent  weie  once 
poor,  but  they  emerged  from  po\erty  by  be- 
coming a  part  of  the  economic  mainstream 
These  are  individvials  who  by  a  combination 
of  I  heir  own  effort  and  initial  i\e  and  the  help 
and  guidance  of  those  who  had  already  made 
the  grade  ha\e  overcome  po'.erty. 

There  are  of  coiir.'^e.  many  who  remain 
in  poverty  because  of  lack  of  training.  lacV: 
of  opportunity,  illness  or  disability  who  ran 
with  assisiaiue  break  out  of  the  cycle  Wiier 
the  war  on  poverty  was  launched  by  the  late 
President  Johnson,  it  was  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  the  anti-poveriy  program  would 
concentra;e  on  providing  training  and  op- 
portunity, a'^sist  people  in  surmouiitinc  di"-- 
aoilitics.  provide  tiuidance  in  helping  people 
to    help    themselves. 

Regrettably,  the  anti-poverty  program  did 
not  work  ou.t  in  this  way.  Mr.  Pliillips  calls 
attention  to  political  r>ciivity  by  yo\ernmeni 
employes  in  the  program  (whlcli  used  the 
poor  to  promote  the  interests  of  others), 
to  demonstrate  (which  again  used  the  poor 
without  gaining  for  them  needed  advaniage.-- 
and  bcnefiCi) .  to  influence  public  opinion  and 
ptiblic  policv  and  in  other  waxs  which  used 
the  poor  hut  did  not  help  them.  Thus  the 
anti-poveny  program  in  some  of  lis  maui- 
icstatif.ns  exploited  tlie  poor  even  as  it  dt- 
ceived  them  b\-  leading  them  to  cxpeci  soiiic 
thing  which   it  did  not  deliver. 

For  an  anti-poverty  program  to  be  irul- 
beneficial  to  the  poor,  it  must  afford  the 
opportunity  to  tl>e  poor  to  get  into  the  mnin- 
streani  of  the  ecoflomic  system.  Traitiing  pro- 
grams are  useful.' provided  thev  train  fc>r  job 
opportunities  which  are  available:  It  tnke^ 
time  for  such  programs  to  be  effective,  ju-- 
as  it  takes  time  for  education  to  help  youili 
break  otit  of  the  cycle  of  poverty.  Assistance 
and  guidance  in  setting  businesses,  provided 
1ho.=e  bttsines.ses  meet  a  community  need  and 
render  cominuuity  service,  are  helpful  also 
The  nation  can  use  to  advantage  an  anti- 
poverty  program  which  facili;ates  entry  into 
tl'.e  economic  svstem. 


^ 
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THE  DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  FREE 
PRESS  CONTROVERSY 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

CP    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATTVES 

Wtdnesday,  Fehruanj  7,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  two  articles  from  the  Janu- 
ary 14  Issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
which  discuss  the  use  of  courtroom  "gag 
orders"  and  how  the  gag  concept  grew. 
This  i.ssue  is  of  prime  importance  in  con- 
nection with  protection  of  newsmen  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  become  familiar 
with  the  situation. 

The  articles  follow: 

Dl.UENSIONS  OF  THE  CONFLICT:   WHAT'S  AT 

Stake  ln   Gags.  Bans 

A  welfare  mothers  account  of  how  to  cheat 
ones  way  onto  the  rolls  .  .  .  disclosure  of  chii- 
drea  being  abused  behind  the  walls  of  a 
school  for  the  retarded  .  .  .  asseriiona  that  a 
grand  jury's  investigation  of  local  Judicial 
corruption  is  a  whitewash. 

These  are  examples  of  The  information  at 
stake  In  escalating  clashes  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  press  over  what  the  government 
contends  are  linnits  to  the  publics  right  to 
know.  r 

The  most  widely  reported  instances  of  the 
coDflict  inTolve  the  coufidentlaiity  of  news- 
men's sources,  usually  identity  of  the  source. 
The  government  also  has  challenged  news- 
men-source agreements  under  which  certain 
information  was  not  to  be  published.    • 

But  the  battle  now  extends  well  beyond 
confidentiality.  In  the  name  of  the  Sixth 
Amendment's  guarantee  of  a  fair  trial.  Judges 
are  trying  to  keep  the  press  from  reporting 
what  goes  on  in  their  courts. 

Meanwhile,  lawmen  are  inquiring  into  the 
Internal  operations  of  newspapers  and.  in 
one  case,  searched  the  officer  of  a  university 
newspaper. 

Over  the  last  three  years,  the  law  govern- 
ing the  government-press  relationship  has 
been  developing  so  rapidly  that  precedeats 
reshaping  the  relationship  have  gone  on 
the  books  with  relatively  little  notice — by 
public  or  press. 

For  example,  the  Supreme  Court's  Penta- 
gon Papers  decision — a  6-3  ruling  that  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  "Washington  Post 
could  not  be  restrained  by  the  government 
from  printing  the  classiljed  Vietnam  war 
documents — was  iiiiiially  read  as  a  barrier  to 
the  government  interference  with  the  press 
publishing  sensitive  material. 

But  developments  during  the  18  months 
since  that  splintered  decision  leach  Justice 
had  WTit'en  his  own  opinion,  demcnbirates 
that  It  also  set  the  precedent  for  further 
prior  restrain  — btopping  the  pre>8.  at  least 
for  a  while,  from  publishing  something  the 
roverrment   does   not   want   puolished. 

That  precedent  figured  In  the  case  of  tv.o 
Baton  Rouge,  La  .  newsmen,  who  were  held 
in  criminal  contempt  for  violating  a  federal 
ludfe  s  order  not  to  publish  teitinioi.y  tr.en 
J-irlng  an  open  civil  rlthts  hearing. 

Reviewing  the  ruling,  the  V  S.  5th  Circuit 
~ourt  of  Appeai-s  held  la&l  Aucu-st  that  such 
:enbori.h;p  orders,  even  though  even'ually 
'ojijd  to  be  illegal,  muit  be  obeyed  until 
;hey  are  overturned  The  appeals  court  rited 
:he  hold^ip  in  publishing  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
st rs  ■s.fciie  the  Lssue  was  thra.?hed  out  in 
o':rt  ar.d  said  a  temporary  delay  in  reporting 
-fw>!  !.<;  not  an  irreparable  Irji.ry.  The  5*h 
L'irf  uit  ruling  went  beyond  the  Pentagon  Pa- 
<-rs  precedent  which  limited  Its  tolerance  of 
':'r  restraint  orders  u^  caveb  invoiMn^  the 
ii'  icija;  ^curity. 
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The  case  Js  still  alive  because  the  5th  Cir- 
cuit Court  also  held  that  the  Judge's  ban  on 
repeating  open  proceedings  violated  the  First 
Amendment.  The  court  directed  VS.  Dist. 
Judge  E.  Gordon  West  to  reconsider  whether 
he  bad  mi.sread  the  law  or  had  cited  the  re- 
porters for  their  contemptuousness.  West 
decided  he  had  held  the  newsmen  in  con- 
tempt because  they  had  knowingly  violated 
his  order  not  to  publish  testimony.  TTie  re- 
porters. Larry  Dickinson  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
States  Tunes  and  Gibbs  Adams  of  the  Morn- 
ing Advocate,  appealed  again,  and  a  hearing 
is  iet  for  iieiit  month. 

Hr.w  THE  Gag  Concept  Grew 
Judge  West's  action  is  no  rarity.  In  Los 
Ant-eles.  Siperior  Judge  Julius  A  Leetham. 
hearing  proceedings  against  three  men 
charged  w ith  murdering  a  4-year-old  Hawaii- 
an Gardeiis  girl.  Issued  a  sweeping  gag  order 
last  Augu.st.  The  order,  stayed  by  the  2nd 
District  Court  of  Appeal  while  It  reviews  the 
ban.  prohibited  the  news  media  from  report- 
ing matters  about  the  case  except  those  that 
appear  in  open  court. 

Earlier  gag  rules  attempted  to  restrict  in- 
formation by  Imiuing  statements  of  attor- 
neys, law  enforcement  officers  and  court 
attaches. 

In  Oakland  last  month,  Superior  Judte 
'William  Hayes  cleared  his  courtroom  of  nev^b- 
men  and  spectators  to  hear  arguments  on  the 
admissibility  of  evidence  by  a  prosecution 
witness  In  a  murder  case.  Hayes  based  his 
ruling  on  the  danger  that  members  of  the 
jury,  which  was  absent  during  the  hearing, 
might  be  uifluenced  if  they  disobeyed  his 
order  and  read  news  accounts  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

Pressure  on  newsmen  to  renege  on  promises 
of  confidentiality  given  to  sources  has  not 
Ijeen  limited  to  the  courts. 

Last  September,  a  Tennes.see  Senate  com- 
mittee threatened  to  hold  in  contempt  Joseph 
Weiler.  a  Memphis  Commercial -Appeal  re- 
porter, for  refusing  to  disclose  the  source 
of  information  about  abuses  at  a  hospital 
and  school  for  retarded  children.  Under  heavy 
criticism  from  the  Tennessee  press,  the  com- 
mittee withdrew  its  order  for  Weiler  to  show 
caui«  why  he  should  not  be  held  In  contempt 
and  has  taken  no  further  action. 

But  another  reporter.  Joseph  Pennington 
of  Memphis  radio,  station  WREC.  named  a 
source  when  he  was  subjected  to  the  same 
pressure  by  the  legislative  committee.  Pen- 
nington contended  the  person  he  identified 
as  his  source,  Mrs.  Geraldine  Blood,  a  sec- 
retary at  the  retarded  children's  in.stitullon, 
had  never  asked  for  anonymity.  Mrs.  Blood, 
■A  i-.o  was  dismissed,  testified  she  had  not  pro- 
vided Pennington  with  information.  The 
committee  reacted  by  asking  the  state  at- 
torney general  to  convene  a  grand  Jury  and 
mdict  Pennington  or  Mrs.  Blood  for  perjurv. 
Harry  Thornton,  host  of  a  talk  show  on 
a  Chattanooga.  Tenn  .  television  station,  was 
ailed  last  moiuh  for  refusing  to  name  an 
inMde  source  who  charged  that  a  grand  Jurv 
inve.blipaticn  of  a  local  Judge  was  a  white- 
wa.<h.  Thornton  now  is  free  on  bond  pcnd- 
.r.g  a  ruling  by  the  state  Supreme  Court. 

Under  the  rising  wave  of  press  s;ibpoena.<:, 
.^ome  courtA  in  states  with  laws  shielding  re- 
porters from  ditciosing  confidential  sources 
are  interpreting  the  statutes  narrowly. 

In  oi.e  'uch  ca.'-e,  David  Llghtman.'a  Bal- 
timore Evening  Sun  reporter,  declined  to 
identify  the  shop  sales  girl  who  he  reported 
had  oHered  hini  drugt,  an  offer  he  debcribed 
in  writing  about  drug  abuse  In  a  Maryland 
resort  area. 

A  Maryland  court  ruled  Lifehlman  could 
rot  Invoke  the  shield  law  becau.se  he  had 
Fo^■pd  a^  a  "Chopper  in  obtaining  the  infor- 
ma'ion  rr.ther  than  revealing  him.self  to  be  a 
newfman  The  case  is  expected  to  be  ap- 
,rf  aled  tc  the  U  S   .Supreme  Court 

Law  enlorcemenl  ofHrlals  are  growing  more 
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bcld  about  subjecting  newspapers  to  investi- 
gations. 

Two  reporters  for  the  Black  Panther  news- 
paper, Sherrie  Bursey  and  Brenda  Presley, 
were  held  In  contempt  for  refusing  to  an- 
swer a  federal  grand  jury's  questions  about 
operation  of  the  newspaper — such  questions 
as  who  made  up  assignments,  who  took 
photographs,  who  made  up  the  paper. 

But  last  June  30.  the  U.S  9th  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  reversed  the  contempt  citations, 
finding  that  the  Justice  Department-directed 
investigation  would  violate  freedom  of  the 
press  by  examining  the  Internal  operations  of 
a  newspaper. 

In  October,  the  search  by  Palo  Alto  police 
of  the  Stanford  University  newspaper  for 
photographs  of  violent  demonstrators  was 
declared  Illegal  by  a  federal  court. 

U.S.  Dist.  Judge  Robert  F.  Peckham  ruled 
that  a  search  warrant  of  newspaper  offices  can 
be  i<;sued  only  when  there  is  a  "clear  show- 
ing '  that  important  material  would  be  re- 
moved or  destroyed  otherwise. 

Peckham  said  a  search  "presents  an  over- 
wheimiiig  threat  to  the  press'  ability  to 
gather  and  disseminate  the  news  .  .  ." 


LABELING  OF  IMPORTED  MEATS 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  consumers 
are  entitled  to  know  what  they  are  buy- 
ing and  eating  and  where  it  came  from. 
I  have  Introduced  a  meat  labeling  bill. 
It  will  require  that  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts made  in  whole  or  in  part  of  im- 
ported meat  be  labeled  "imported"  at  all 
stages  of  distribution  until  delivery  to 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

If  any  "middlemen"  between  shipper 
and  consumer  cut  the  meat  into  pieces  or 
break  the  package  or  container,  they  are 
required  to  affix  a  prefer  label  to  the 
product.  They  shall  afiBx  such  a  label  to 
the  meat  or  product  or  to  each  package 
or  other  container  in  which  such  meats 
are  placed  for  further  distribution. 

At  present,  imported  processed  meat 
products,  inspected,  and  passed  by 
USDA,  must  show  in  a  prominent  place 
on  the  container  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try of  origin,  such  as  "Product  of  Aus- 
tralia." Other  imported  meats  which  are 
processed  into  such  products  as  stew, 
hamburger,  hot  dogs,  TV  dinners,  and 
the  like  lose  their  identities  as  imports. 
It  is  this  group  of  products  with  which 
I  am  concerned. 

There  are  those  who  would  liken  thi<; 
to  u.^^ing  any  other  foreign  raw  material 
in  a  domestic  product.  Copper  wire  from 
Chilean  ore  is  quite  different  from  a 
pound  of  hamburger  that  is  half  Argen- 
tine beef.  While  efforts  are  made  to  as- 
.sure  that  imported  meats  are  whole- 
some and  up  to  U.S.  standards,  it  remain.? 
that  the  con.sumer  has  the  right  to  know 
that  he  is  consuming  an  imported 
product. 

During  the  calendar  year  1971,  about 
1.7  billion  pounds  of  foreign  meat  was 
pa.s.^ed  for  entry  into  the  United  States. 
Sixty-nine  percent  of  this  total  was  fresh 
or  fresh-frozen  meat,  most  of  It  beef. 
Let  U.S  make  .'■ure  that  when  this  meat 
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comes  over  the  counter,  the  customer 
knows  it  is  imported. 


THE  C-OVERNMENT  VERSUS  TRUTH 
ABOUT  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF   CAl-IPORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Fehmary  7,  1973 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
1735.  a  New  York  newspaper  editor,  John 
Peter  Zenger,  was  accused  by  a  royal 
colonial  Governor  of  having  printed  "se- 
ditious libel,"  critical  of  the  Governor. 
Zenger,  among  other  things,  had  accused 
the  Governor  of  appointing  corrupt  of- 
ficials. 

The  Governor's  judge  instructed  the 
jui-y: 

...  it  is  necessary  for  all  governments 
that  the  people  should  have  a  good  opinion 
of  it.  And  nothing  can  be  worse  to  any  gov- 
ernment than  to  endeavor  to  procure  ani- 
mosities; as  to  the  management  of  it,  this 
has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  crime, 
and  no  government  can  be  safe  without  it 
be  punished. 

Zenger"s  defense  was  that  his  charges 
were  true,  that  printing  the  truth  about 
government  could  not  be  a  crime.  The 
jury  agreed,  and  found  Zenger  not  guilty. 

Thus  was  born,  40  years  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  free  press,  free  to  criticize  gov- 
ernment if  the  charges  could  be  proven 
true.  A  few  years  later,  freedom  of  the 
press  was  guaranteed  as  part  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

As  the  Nation  approaches  the  200th 
anniversary  of  our  independence.  Gov- 
ernment is  again  challenging  the  right 
of  the  press  to  print  the  truth,  particu- 
larly when  that  truth  might  give  the 
people  "an  ill  opinion  of  the  govern- 
ment." 

The  worst  ofloider  from  tlie  adminis- 
tration's standpoint  has  been  Jack  An- 
derson. Time  and  time  again  he  has 
caught  the  Government  in  deliberate  de- 
ception. Whether  Henry  Kissinger  was 
lying  about  U.S.  poUcy  in  tlie  Indo-Paki- 
stan  war,  or  Maurice  Stans  was  lying 
about  the  secret  "espionage"  fund  in 
John  Mitchell's  office  safe,  some  trutli- 
conscious  Government  employee  could 
usually  find  a  way  to  get  a  copy  of  a  con- 
fidential Government  memo  to  Ander- 
son who  would  then  publish  it,  causing 
red  faces  all  over  Washington. 

Tlie  administration,  increasingly  con- 
cerned over  its  deceptions  becoming 
known  to  the  public,  has  apparently  de- 
termined to  stop  these  leaks  of  ti-uths 
about  Government  at  all  costs. 

If  Jack  Anderson  can  be  intimidated 
from  printing  excerpts  from  Govern- 
ment documents,  less  courageous  re- 
porters will  think  twice  before  doing  so. 

The  opportmiity  to  get  at  Anderson 
came  with  the  November  occupation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  OflQce  In 
\Va.shington  by  a  group  of  angry  Indians. 
ciilling  their  movement  "The  Tmil  of 
Broken  Treaties."  When  the  Indians 
finally  departed,  they  took  with  them 
MM'ious  docmnents.  later  giving  Ander- 
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son  and  his  investigative  reporters  access 
to  the  documents  or  copies  of  them. 

Anderson  wrote  a  series  of  articles  in 
his  "Wasliington  Merry  Go-Round"  col- 
umn in  December,  exi>osing  various  in- 
justices disclosed  in  the  documents. 

One  Indian  leader.  Hank  Adams, 
sought  the  return  of  the  stolen  papers, 
and  on  December  11  was  successful  in 
getting  back  from  his  associates  some  of 
the  stolen  property  which  he  turned  over 
to  FBI  Special  Agent  Dennis  Hyten. 

On  January  30,  Adams  received  three 
additional  bcwes  of  documents.  He  had 
an  appointment  the  following  morning 
with  a  congi'essional  investigator  work- 
ing at  BIA  and  planned  to  present  the 
documents  to  the  investigator  for  de- 
livery on  to  Hyten. 

Adams  permitted  Andersons  top  in- 
vestigator. Les  Whitten.  to  accompany 
him,  and  Whitten  volimteered  to  help 
deliver  the  documents  to  the  BIA  office 
building.  As  Adams  and  Whitten  were 
carrying  the  boxes,  addressed  to  Agent 
H>-ten,  to  Whitten 's  car.  FBI  agents  ar- 
rested them.  A  criminal  complaint  was 
signed  by  Hyten.  charging  Wliitten  with 
a  crime  in  that  he  did — 

Unlawfully  receive,  conceal  and  retain 
three  cardboard  boxes  of  Government  docu- 
ments, books  and  records  with  intent  to  con- 
vert the  said  property  and  records  to  his  own 
use  or  gain,  well  knowing  the  said  property 
and  records  have  been  previously  embezzled, 
stolen,  purloined  and  converted. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time 
a  reporter  has  been  charged  with  a  crime 
for  possessing  or  looking  at  Government 
documents  admittedly  taken  by  someone 
else.  The  law  in  question  is  generally 
used  to  prosecute  "fences"  for  stolen 
goods,  and  the  case  is  particularly  un- 
usual in  that  Agent  Hyten.  to  whom  the 
boxes  were  addressed  and  who  had 
prenously  accepted  similarly  stolen 
property  from  Adams,  knew  Whitten  and 
Adams  were  in  the  process  of  returning 
tlie  documents  at  the  time  they  were 
arrested  when  he  signed  the  complaint. 

I  suspect  and  hope  the  ultimate  jury 
verdict  will  have  the  same  impact  a.s 
did  the  jury  verdict  which  acquitted 
John  Peter  Zenger  238  years  ago. 


SOUTHINGTON.  CONN..  APPLE 
HARVEST  FESTIVAL 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or  coNNcmctrr 
IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TI\  Fs; 

Wcdncsdaji.  February  7,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mi'.  Speaker,  the 
Southington  Apple  Harvest  Festival  rep- 
resents the  triumph  of  community  co- 
operation, endeavor,  and  initiative. 

During  the  month  of  October  for  the 
last  4  years,  the  festival  in  Soutliington 
has  drawn  together  the  entire  commu- 
nity for  a  weeklong  series  ol  activities 
They  include  a  parade,  cainival.  and 
variety  of  fair  booths  which  are  manned 
by  church  and  civic  organizations  and 
offer  special  delight.s  ran.uinp  fiom  apple 
fritters  to  pizza.  Proceeds  from  festival 
events  assist  many  local  social  and  char- 
itable  progi-ams.    as   well   as   provide   a 
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helpful  start  to  preparing  for  the  next 
festivaL 

A  new  event,  inaugurated  this  past 
year,  is  the  Apple  Harvest  Festival  essay 
contest.  The  essay  contest  gives  South- 
ington grade  school  children  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves  about  their 
town's  favorite  fruit,  the  apple.  Tlie  first 
essay  contest  winner  was  Pamela  Bu- 
chanan, dai'srhtcr  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan 
Gilchrist  of  282  Curti.'^s  Stieel.  Southing- 
ton. 

For    the    interest    of    my    colleagues. 
Pamela's  delightful  essay,  entitled  "An 
.^pple  Is  a  Kid's  Best  Friend.  "  follows: 
Arc  Apple  Is  a  Km's  Best  Pbitnt) 

An  apple  is  full  of  notirishment.  Ii  cau 
.satisfy  both  hunger  and  thirst.  The  seeds 
can  be  replanted  so  more  of  thi.^  good  fruit 
may  grow.  An  apple  is  a  member  of  the  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  gro\ip  of  the  Basic  Four.  This 
fruit  provides  us  with  vitamins  and  minerals 
.\n  apple  gives  us  energy 

Then  there  is  the  other  side  of  the  story 
of  an  apple.  What  would  have  happened  to 
Adam  and  Eve  without  an  apple^  Snow  White 
would  never  have  met  her  Prince  Charming. 
William  Tell  would  not  have  been  able  to 
practice  his  excellent  marksmanship  Johnny 
Applet-eed  could  never  have  planted  his  apple 
valleys  Uke  the  one  m  Yakima.  Washington, 
not  far  from  where  I  once  lived.  'I  U  Be  Wiih 
You  In  Apple  Blossom  Tmie  is  au  old  lav- 
orite  of  our  parents. 

Last,  but  most  significant,  the  "apple"  is 
the  whole  reason  for  the  great  Apple  Harvest 
Festival  in  our  town  Southington  Connec- 
ticut. 


MR.  FRANCIS  E.  BUCKLEY  OF 
YOLTNGSTOWN.  OHIO.  RECETVES 
RED  CROSS  CERTIFICATE  OF 
MERIT 


HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

or  OHi'i 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Wedriesday.  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  CARNEY  of  Oluo.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
centlj'  I  was  advised  by  U-.e  American 
National  Red  Cress  that  a  constituent  of 
mine.  Mr.  Francis  E  Buckley  of  130 
Prestwick  Avenue.  Youngiiown.  Ohio 
44512.  has  been  named  to  rcce:\c  tlie 
Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit. 

"nie  Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit  is 
the  highest  award  given  by  ti.e  Amencan 
National  Red  Cross  to  a  person  who  saves, 
or  attempts  to  save,  another  person's  life 
by  using  .•skills  learned  m  a  Red  Cros.s 
first  aid,  <mM  craft,  or  water  safetj- 
course. 

On  August  9.  VJ12.  Mr.  Buckley  a  fire- 
man who  has  been  trained  in  Red  Croi* 
first  aid.  was  off  duty  w  hen  he  came  upon 
the  .<:cene  of  an  automobile  accident  m 
which  a  youn^  woman  and  her  8-year- 
old  son  were  tiapiaed  in  a  car.  The  woman 
w"as  unconscioa^.  bleed'ng  profusely,  and 
had  suffered  sevcie  head  injuries.  Mr. 
Buckley  directed  the  removal  of  the  vic- 
tim from  the  wrecked  car.  immediately 
controlled  the  bleeding,  and  gave  moiith- 
to-inouth  resuj^citation  to  resiore  breath- 
ing He  accompanied  the  vicfini  m  the 
ambulance,  maintaining  an  ci'>en  airwa.v 
while  consoling  the  small  boy  who  liad 
not  been  soiiously  in.im'ed.  The  attend- 
ing pliyMcian  stated  that  Mr  Bucklc.v's 
immediate  actions,   first   aid   knowledge 
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and  skill  undoubtedly  saved  the  victims 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  Mr.  Buckley  for 
;his  meritorious  action  in  coming  to  the 
.iid  of  another  human  being  who  was  in 
(iibue.^s. 


A  NATIONAL  COMMITMENT 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  a  large  group  of  citizens  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  have  come 
to  the  Congress  with  an  urgent  call  to 
honor  the  national  and  congressional 
commitment  to  end  poverty  in  America. 
The  call  is  forthright  and  eminently 
reasonable.  Specifically,  these  citizens 
are  requesting  that  the  Congress  insure 
the  enforcement  of  legislation  enacted 
September  19,  1972,  extending  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act;  that  the  Con- 
gress declare  the  elimination  of  poverty 
the  No.  1  priority  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States;  and  that  the  Con- 
gress insure  the  reasonable  level  of  fund- 
ng  that  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  com- 
mitment of  the  war  on  poverty  until  an 
iionorable  peace  has  been  won. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
ihe  House  the  presence  in  Washington 
today  of  two  veterans  of  the  human 
rights  movement  who  have  come  to  as- 
i.st  the  efforts  to  continue  the  war  on 
poverty.  They  are  the  Reverend  Bernard 
3.  Lee,  executive  assistant  to  Dr.  Ralph 
David  Abernathy,  president  of  the  South- 
cm  Christian  Leadership  Conference; 
md  the  Reverend  James  Orange,  an  out- 
^tanding  field  organizer  for  that  orga- 
lization. 

I  also  wish  to  include  in  the  Record 
he  following  statement  which  was  is- 
sued here  today  by  the  Economic  Oppor- 
unity  Commission  of  Nassau  County 
^Y.lnc: 

A  National  Commitment 
l!i    1964    ail   Act    of    Cotigre.s.s   recognized 
)overty   as   a    national    priority   by   creating 
lie    Office    of    Economic    Opportunity.    This 
)riority   wa.s   considered    so    important    that 
■    was  placed  In  the  Office  of  the  President 
o  that  It  would  be  given  the  personal  care 
mi  attention  that  its  importance  demanded. 
The  national  commitment   was  never  kept 
Vhile  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  was  funded 
;,-   some  60  to  75  billion  dollars  a  vear.  the 
Var  on  Poverty  was  never  fundedat  more 
han  2'  ,  billion  dollars  a  year. 
In    1972   an   Act   of  Congress  provided   for 
Ihe  continuation  of  the  War  on  Poverty.  At 
ihe  same  time  it  authorized  continuiiig  ex- 
lenditures    for   this   purpose    and    even    ap- 
t  ropriated  the  funds.  On  January  29.   1973, 
Ihe  President  of  the  United  States  requested 
nd    arranged    for    the   end   of    the    War   on 
I'overty— a    dishonorabla    end     because    the 
a' tie  has  not  been  won:   peace  is  nowhere 
:  1  >ight.  This  is  surely  not  in  keeping  with 
•  he  suited   pohcy  of  the  United  Stales,   the 
1  r.Mcy  of   Peace  With   Honor.   Surelv   in   the 
.  j:s  which  have  been  committed  to  dismantle 
.  au  defund  antipoverty  programs,  the  intent 
;  Congress  has  been  disregarded. 
We   request   of   all    Congresmen    and   Sen- 
iors that  they  examine  fully  the  .situation 
.  :id  Kike  the  position  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
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nomic  Opportunity  must  continue;  that  there 
must  be  one  agency  in  Washington  which 
will  not  only  carry  out  a  national  commit- 
ment to  eliminate  poverty  in  the  United 
States  but  will  insure  that  it  is  made  the 
Number  One  Priority. 

.-t^pecifically.  we  request: 

That  Congress  insure  the  enforcement  of 
the  legislation  that  was  enacted  Septem- 
ber 19.  1972  when  they  extended  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act; 

That  they  declare  the  elimination  of 
poverty  the  Number  One  Priority  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States: 

Tliat  uycrder  to  unplemeiit  this  goal  they 
in-sure  funding  which  is  earmarked  and  at 
a  reasonable  level  to  carry  out  the  commit- 
ment of  the  War  on  Poverty  until  an  honor- 
able peace  has  been  won. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BOY  SCOUTS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOU.'iE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year  marks  the  63d  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

In  1910.  scouting  was  brought  to  this 
Nation  by  an  American  newspaper- 
magazine  publisher,  William  D.  Boyce. 
Tiie  inspiration  of  bringing  scouting  to 
the  United  States  came  about  when  Mr. 
Boyce.  in  desperate  need,  was  aided  by 
an  English  scout  who  gave  a  helping 
hand. 

With  thi.';  kind  of  gesture,  he  saw  the 
need  and  necessity  of  such  a  worthy  or- 
ganization in  this  country. 

The  purpose  of  scouting,  as  expres.sed 
by  its  founders: 

Shall  be  to  promote,  throu-h  organization 
and  cooperation  with  other  agencies,  the 
ability  of  boys  to  do  things  for  them.selves 
and  others,  to  train  them  in  Scoutcraft  and 
to  teach  them  patriotism,  courage,  self-reli- 
ance, and  kindred  virtues,  using  the  meth- 
ods which  are  in  common  u-^e  by  Boy  Scouts. 

The  bylaws  state : 

In  achieving  this  purpose,  emphasis  shall 
be  placed  upon  its  educational  programs  and 
oa:hs.  promises,  and  codes  of  the  scout  pro- 
gram for  character  development,  citizenship 
trauiing.  mental  and  physical  fitness. 

These  objectives  and  achievements 
have  affected  the  lives  of  over  4  milhon 
.voung  men  in  the  United  States,  ages 
ranging  from  8  to  17. 

The  scout  motto — "Do  a  good  turn 
daily" — is  performed  hourly,  from  Maine 
to  Alaska  The  hours,  tasks,  and  deeds 
are  numerous  and  varied — aiding  in  civil 
defense  planning,  get-out -the-voters 
campaigns,  clothing  drives  for  the  needy, 
here  and  abroad. 

During  both  World  War  I  and  Woi-ld 
War  II.  Scouts  were  the  first  to  develop 
blood  collection  campaigns  and  to  aid 
the  Nation  through  bond  sales. 

Scouting  was  con.stantly  changing  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  changing  society. 

In  the  area  of  drug  abu.se.  there  is  a 
nationwide  campaign  to  combat  the 
problem. 

The  Boy  Scour.s  have  organized  -Op- 
eration Research."  which  tries  to  get  at 
the  heart  of  the  drug  problem,  and  open 
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communication  between  the  parent  and 
the  youth. 

With  the  growing  concern  of  conserva- 
tion and  ecology,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  have  been  a  front  running  or- 
ganization to  clean  up  our  comiti-y  and 
prevent  further  degradation  of  the 
environment. 

In  conjmiction  with  "Keep  America 
Beautiful  Day,"  Scouts  were  out  in  the 
streets  all  over  the  Nation,  working  to 
clean  parks,  streets,  and  highways. 

As  a  result,  more  than  200,000  miles 
of  waterways  and  highways,  and  400,000 
acres  of  land  were  brought  back  to  their 
natural  beauty. 

Through  the  years,  I  have  supported 
and  admired  the  activities  of  this  out- 
standing organization.  I  truly  believe 
that  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  one  of 
the  finest  organizations  in  the  Nation, 
and  the  world,  alike. 

It  teaches  the  men  of  tomorrow  to  do 
things  for  themselves  and  others;  it 
teaches  courage,  respect,  self-reliance 
and  numerous  other  virtues. 

It  is  only  fitting  on  their  63d  anniver- 
sary that  we  pay  our  highest  praise  and 
respect  to  this  outstanding  organization 
and  its  principles,  for  it  builds  character 
in  our  young  men.  and  assures  the  Na- 
tion of  a  bright  and  progressive  future. 


A  DIPLOMAT'S  HAIL  TO  HIS  CHIEF 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wed7iesday,  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  February  3  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  contained  an  interesting  letter 
from  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Our  former  Ambassador  to  South  Viet- 
nam stressed  that  a  peace  agreement  in 
Vietnam  was  impossible  4  years  ago  with- 
out the  dismantling  of  the  Saigon  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Lodge  emphasized  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion. Hanoi  had  no  incentive  to  negotiate 
seriously,  because  they  were  confident 
that  the  President's  diplomatic  hand  was 
weakened  both  by  war-weariness  at  home 
and  by  the  insecure  allied  military  posi- 
tion in  the  South. 

Only  the  success  of  the  President's  pa- 
tient policies  in  turning  aroimd  the  con- 
ditions of  1969,  has  made  a  settlement 
possible  in  1973,  Mr.  Lodge  stated.  In 
closing,  our  former  representative  to  the 
Paris  talks  called  on  all  Americans  to 
bury  their  animosities,  forego  the  temp- 
tation either  to  mutter  sour  grapes  on 
the  one  hand  or  to  wave  the  bloody  shirt 
on  the  other,  and  to  imite  in  our  resolve  to 
help  the  settlement  .succeed. 

I  now  place  this  letter  in  the  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

A  Diplomat's  Hail  to  His  Chief 
( By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge) 
Washington.— -Peace  that  heals."  The 
phra.se  seemed  only  a  distant  dream  when 
President  Nixon  first  uttered  it  in  his  In- 
augural Address  four  years  ago.  But  now, 
three  days  into  his  second  term,  the  Presi- 
dent has  repeated  the  appealing  words  and 
delivered  the  results  to  back  them  up. 
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Tlie  Internationally  supervised  ceasefire, 
the  return  of  American  prisoners,  the 
accounting  of  the  mi.s.sing.  the  coinplete  dis- 
engagement of  all  U.S.  forces  after  19  long 
\ears  In  Vietnam,  the  chance  for  political 
self-determination  by  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  with  their  duly  constituted  Gov- 
ernment still  intact,  and  the  promise  of 
massive  reconstruction  aid  to  both  sides — all 
these  terms  of  the  Paris  aareement  point  to 
more  healing  for  Indochina  than  most  people 
dared  hope  for.  even  though  difficult  rela- 
tions still  exist  between  the  North  and  the 
South. 

But  if  it  Is  to  be  a  "hcaliug  peace"  here 
at  home  as  well.  recouciUat;on  rather  than 
recrimination  must  mark  American  political 
life  froin  now  on.  Happily,  a  conciliatory  tone 
has  already  been  set  by  the  President's  tri- 
biite  to  tlie  late  President  Johnson  at  the 
end  of  his  peace  announcerneul  on  Jan.  23, 
and  by  Henry  Kissingers  gentle  reminder 
that  no  one  has  had  a  monopoly  of  either 
anguish  or  moral  insight  diu-iiig  the  harrow- 
ine;  years  of  war. 

For  my  part,  let  mc  say  liov.-  wrong  were 
some  of  my  pessimistic  views  abotit  the  pro- 
spects for  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  While  on  di.ty  in  Vietnam  dur- 
ing tlie  years  ranging  from  1963  to  1967,  I 
used  to  discuss  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  Embassy  how  to  acliieve  a  negotiated 
settlement.  Hardly  a  day  went  by  that  we 
did  not  speak  of  it. 

And  we  were  forced  repeatedly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  hatreds  and  passions  were 
so  deep  and  the  issues  so  complicated  that 
a  nec;otiated  settlement  seemed  out  of  the 
qtiestion.  Indeed.  I  stated  publicly  that  our 
best  hope  was  that  the  enemy  threat  would 
gradually  "lade  away."  allov.ing  the  people 
of  the  South  some  precarious  safely  to 
breathe  again  but  holding  out  no  depend- 
able prospect  of  an  orderly  ending  of  the 
war.  no  international  giiaiamces  against  its 
resumption,  no  prisoner  repatriation. 

Nor  did  I  gain  any  new  optimism  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  during  my  years  as 
President  Nixon's  representative  to  tlie  Paris 
talks  in  1969.  Hanoi  at  that  time — and  in 
fact  until  very  recently — was  adamant  in  its 
demand  that  the  United  States  not  only 
leave  South  Vietnam,  but  tliat  we  actively 
assist  the  Communists  in  remox  ing  the  legit- 
imate Government  of  Soutli  Vielttum  before, 
as  it  were,  closing  the  door  ix'hind  us.  Thus, 
at  the  outset  of  this  Administration.  Hanoi 
had  no  Incentive  to  negotiate  seriou.sly,  be- 
catise  tliey  were  contideni  that  President 
Nixon's  diplomatic  hand  v.ns  weakened  both 
by  war-weariness  at  home  and  by  t!ie  In- 
secure allied  military  position  in  the  South. 

So  it  flies  in  the  face  of  liie  facts  to  sug- 
gest that  we  could  ha\c  achieved  niiy  kind 
of  substantial  or  durable  peace  four  years 
ago.  Only  the  success  of  the  President's  pa- 
tient, long-headed  policies  in  turning  aroiuid 
the  conditions  of  1969  has  made  a  .settle- 
ment possible  in  1973.  Look  at  tlie  clianges 
those  policies  brought  about : 

In  bringing  home  half  a  million  troops. 
President  Nixon  rallied  public  support  in  the 
United  States  for  the  U.S.  Government's  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  an  orderly  and  equitable 
end  to  the  war. 

In  turning  tlie  U.S.  combat  role  over  to 
South  Vietnam's  strengthened  regular  forces, 
he  made  possible  a  shift  from  an  efiort  based 
largely  on  conventional  military  strategy, 
which  in  spite  of  much  sacrUice  and  skill  had 
not  solved  the  problem,  to  a  greater  reliance 
on  the  more  ellective  territorial  and  local  ap- 
proach which  can  only  be  carried  out  by  an 
Indigenous  force. 

He  hurt  the  enemy's  resiipply  and  staging 
system  badly  in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

He  establislied  new  relations  with  Hanoi's 
major  allies  in  Peking  and  Moscow. 

He    helped    to    counter    North    Vietnam's 
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Easter  invasion  by  the  bombing  and  mining 
cotinteroftensive  that  began  last  May. 

These  actions  radically  changed  the  nego- 
tiating situation.  Last  October,  Hanoi  finally 
dropped  its  demand  for  dismantling  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  V'ietnam  and  entered  seri- 
ous talks — and  now  the  settlement  that 
eltided  us  lor  so  loitg  has  been  negotiated. 
with  solid  expectations  for  peace  m  Laos 
and  Cambodia  as  well. 

This  is  an  outcome  worth  all  the  v.ork  and 
all  tlte  waiiiiig.  It  is  surely  more  secure  and 
more  specific  than  the  "fade-out  '  I  long  be- 
lieved we  would  have  to  accept,  even  though 
that  result  v.ould  have  been  preferable  to  a 
continuation  or  to  an  escalation  of  the  v.ar 

As  the  shooting  stops,  the  building  of  a 
durable  peace  in  Indochina  seems  to  make 
its  fragile  beginning.  Further  progress  will 
require  responsible  cooperation  by  all  sides. 
May  all  of  us  Americans  now  bury  our  ani- 
mositie-:.  forego  the  temptation  either  to 
mutter  sour  grapes  on  the  one  hasid  or  to 
wa\e  the  bloody  shirt  on  the  other,  and 
unite  in  our  resolve  to  help  the  settlement 
sticceed.  In  tliat  spirit.  I  not  only  gladly  ad- 
mit I  was  wrong  in  doubting  that  the  oth.er 
side  could  be  Induced  to  take  so  construc- 
tive and  auspicious  a  formal  step  tov.ard 
peace:  I  also  say  "hall  to  the  chief"  v.hose 
courage  and  tenacity  have  made  th.c  d'^n^ive 
difTcreiice 


LITTLETON  FLOODPLAIN  PARK 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a:n 
today  being  joined  by  my  distinuui:-hcd 
colleague  from  Colorado  <Mr.  Arm- 
strong '  in  introducing  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
participate  with  the  city  of  Littleton. 
Colo.,  in  developing  a  floodplain  park  in 
connection  with  the  Chatfield  Dam  and 
Reservoir  project  now  under  consti'uc- 
tion.  Senator  Dominick  is  introducing 
an  identical  measure  in  the  other  body. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  v.ill  remember 
that  I  introduced  similar  legi.'ilation  in 
the  92d  Congress,  and  that  my  bill  was 
included  within  the  omnibus  flood  con- 
trol bill  which  was  subsequently  vetoed 
by  the  President.  To  refresh  the  memory 
of  tho.^c  who  may  not  recall,  there  i.^ 
existin.'::  authorization  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  relatively  straight  and  deep 
channel  to  carry  high  discharges  down 
the  South  Platte  River  following  the 
closure  of  Chatfield  Dam  later  this  year. 

Under  the  bill  today  being  introduced, 
the  corps  would  be  able  to  utilize  chan- 
nelization funds  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  necessary  to  make  the  floodplain 
park  a  reality.  The  area — which  en- 
compasses the  first  2  miles  of  the 
propo.sed  6.4-mile  channelization — 
would  be  retained  in  a  wild  state  as  a 
natural  park.  During  periods  of  high 
water,  the  park  simply  would  be  closed 
and  the  South  Platte  River  could  spiead 
out  of  its  current  channel  with  little  or 
no  damage. 

As  envisioned  by  the  city  government 
in  Littleton,  funding  to  develop  a  flood - 
plain  park  in  lieu  of  part  of  the  chan- 
nelization would  come  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  The  State  legislature  has  av- 
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propi'iatfd  funds,  the  Federal  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  have  made  grants  to- 
wai'd  acquisition  of  the  floodplain  and 
the  voters  of  Littleton  have  authorized 
$400,000  m  bonds  for  a  local  matchin'4 
share.  At  this  point,  the  only  thin^ 
standing  in  the  way  of  the  floodplain 
park  becoming  a  reality  is  the  present 
authorization  which  restricts  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  spending  its  appioprir.- 
lions  on  the  construction  of  a  channel. 
This  Ijill  would  change  that  authoriza- 
tion, and  give  the  corps  the  flexibiUpy-it 
needs  to  serve  the  wishes  of  the  jieople 
of  the  metropolitan  Denver  area  withotit 
jeopaj'dizins  the  overriding  flood  contiol 
objectives  of  the  Chatfield  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  corps  has  assured  ire 
that  the  floodplain  park  is  sound  fiora 
both  hydrological  and  engineering  stand- 
points. It  represents  a  proper  balance  of 
environmental  protection  and  engineer- 
ing advancement.  In  fact,  approval  of  the 
Littleton  ])ian  v.ould  allow  for  the  preser- 
vation of  a  resource  wliich  is  becoming' 
increasingly  rare:  A  natural  stream  b3i;k 
in  an  urban  area  which  does  not  pc-^e  a 
threat  to  people  or  property. 

Late  last  week  the  other  body  passed 
an  omnibus  flood  control  bill  similar  to 
the  measure  which  was  vetoed.  I  aii 
pleased  to  note  that  provision  was  made 
10  allow  corps  participation  in  tlie  Little- 
ton plan,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
Hou.se  will  include  the  Littleton  plan  in 
any  omnibus  flood  control  bill  it  mf>y 
choose  to  pass.  However,  because  tl.e 
closure  date  of  the  Chatfield  Dam  is 
rajjidly  approaching,  it  is  impeiatite 
that  the  corps  authorization  be  changed 
as  soon  as  possible.  Corps  officials  as- 
sure me  that  they  are  continuing  to  pre- 
pare for  either  cliannelization  or  a  flood - 
plain  park.  But  a  decision  is  needed  be- 
fore loo  man>  more  weeks  pass.  There- 
fore. I  v.ould  hope  that  a  separate  au- 
thoii'/ation  for  the  Littleton  fioodplaui 
park  could  be  enacted  so  that  it  does 
not  again  fall  victim  to  whatever  objec- 
tions might  be  diiected  toward  new  flo'  d 
control  authorizations. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD   CUT   MORE 
FAT  OUT  OF  THE  BUDGET 

HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

Of    CALnORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT  IVLS 
Wednesday.  February  7.  197.i 

Mr.  ROU5iSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tire 
Joint  Commitlcc  on  Budget  Control  to- 
day submitted  its  interim  report  entitled 
"Improved  Congressional  Control  Over 
Budgetary  Outlay  and  Receipt  Totals." 
This  report  appears  in  the  waice  of  the 
submission  by  the  President  of  hi^  budget 
for  fiscal  .vear  1974.  calling  for  an  expen- 
diture of  S268.7  billion,  which  is  S18  7 
billion  higher  than  tlie  re'dsed  figure  of 
S2hQ  billion  for  fiscal  1973  and  S22.4 
billion,  or  9.9  percent,  hiuhei  tlian  tl.e 
original  1973  budget  which  the  President 
submitted  at  this  time  last  year. 

In  this  period  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols,  when   great   pressures   are   being 
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3laced  upon  orduiary  citizens  to  keep  the 
■ate  of  Inflation  down  to  about  2.5  per- 
■ent,  it  is  painful  to  see  the  cost  of  Gov- 
■mment  climbing  so  steeply.  As  the  fol- 
owing  chart  and  text,  which  can  be 
ound  on  page  22  of  "The  United  States 
Budget  in  Brief,"  indicate,  there  is  evi- 
ence  that  the  President  has  made  some 
ffort  to  keep  the  cost  of  running  the  ex- 
■cutive  branch  in  check.  The  growth  of 
his  yeaf^  budget  is  attributable  to  fac- 
ors  which  are  described  as  "beyond  the 
rontrol  of  the  executive  branch" — that 
s.     the     congressional     appropriation 
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CONTROLLABILITY  OF  BUDGET  OUTLAYS 
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'  Estimated  on  tullemploymenl  basis. 

As  in  pa.st  years,  outlays  in  1975  will  In- 
c;  ease  due  to  factors  beyond  the  control  of 
tlie  executive  branch.  These  factors  include 
g  owth  in  the  number  of  people  eligible  by 
'i  w  for  varujus  types  of  Federal  benefits,  and 
■I  irlous  increases  in  costs.  Increases  in  open- 
uded  programs  and  fixed  costs  alone  are 
:  pected  to  account  for  $11  billion  (58';  )  of 
**-  $19  billion  total  increa.«e  in  outlavs  be- 
m  1974  and  1975.  This  provides  a  measure 
the  acute  fiscal  problem  confronted  in  the 
!  74  budget.  The  terminations  and  reduc- 
'^ns  of  exi.sting  programs,  will  reduce  1975 
Hays  by  about  $24  biUion  below  the  exces- 
e  level— $312  billion— they  would  attain  in 
year  if  these  es.sentlal  economies  were 
t  made.  As  a  result  of  these  economy  meas- 
es, outlavs  classified  as  relatively  ccn- 
'lable  will  decline  by  about  $6  billion  be- 
en 1972  and  1974,  from  *8I  2  billion  to 
2  billion  This  decrca.se  affects  both  de- 
fetise  and  nondefense  program.s. 

In  fact,  the  so-called  relatively  un- 
c(  ntrollable  expenditures  can  be  brought 
ui  ider  control,  but  it  will  require  a  joint 
ef  brt  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the 
Pi  esident. 

One  of  the  be.«t  editorials  I  have  seen 
the  subject   of   budget  control   ap- 
peared in  the  Pasadena  Star-News  on 
■?day,  January  30,  1973.  I  should  like 
this  time  to  commend  it  to  the  at- 
lon  of  my  colleagues. 

Cut  the   Bt-DotT   Mc.re 
t  is  a  welcome  sign  to  see  President  N'ixon 
cuifT  the  paring  knife  to  the  federal  budget, 
uiig  out  what  he  said  In  his  message  to 
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Congress,   will   be   $40   billion   of   additional 
federal  spending  over  the  next  two  years. 

Yet  with  all  the  cutting,  the  budget  will 
still  be  (19  billion  higher  Ln  1974  than  the 
current  year  (if  it  Is  held  to  $250  billion  as 
the  President  hopes)  and  another  $19  billion 
higher  still  in  1975  (to  $288  billion).  Instead 
of  a  reduced  budget,  the  nation  is  facing  still 
higher  and  higher  federal  spending. 

Welcome  as  they  are.  the  proposed  cuts  by 
President  Nixon  (Some  very  sliarp  cuts  in 
some  very  familiar  programs.  '  as  he  put  it) 
are  not  enough.  The  budget  in  no  way  should 
be  expanded.  The  minimum  that  should  be 
accomplished  this  next  fiscal  year  Is  a  hold- 
the-line    budget — limited    to   $250    billion. 

President  Nixon  is  on  the  beam  when  he 
said,  "It  is  time  to  get  big  government  off 
your  baclc  and  out  of  your  pocket.  He  should 
carry  that  philosophy  further  and  bring  a 
halt  to  the  runaway  spending  which  has 
characterized  the  federal  budget  for  so  many 
years  and  brought  disastrous  inflation  and 
reduced  self-reliance  and  self-confidence  with 
It. 

The  $250  billion  i-eflects  the  reality  of  the 
situation  as  the  federal  government  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  spending.  But  even  at 
that.  It  is  an  artificial  figure  compared  to 
what  government  spending  could  be  when 
the  easy-come,  easy-go  attitude  of  the  fed- 
eral government  is  replaced  with  frugality. 

The  Presidents  budget  for  next  year  at 
$269  billion,  regardless  of  its  supposed  atister- 
ity,  stUl  carries  with  it  a  sizeable  deficit 
Geared  to  what  the  President  said  will  be 
a  "full  employment  '  economv,  the  added  tax 
revenue  from  the  increased  employment  will 
put  the  budget  In  balance,  he,  maintains. 

That  is  still  some  of  the  tired  Keynesian 
phUosophy  coming  through,  however.  The 
way  to  balance  budgets  is  to  cut  spending  to 
match  known  revenues,  not  what  might  be 
hoped  for. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  is  reflected  In 
the  realization  that  federal  spending  has 
skyrocketed  four-to-one  since  1952,  "For 
every  one  dollar  we  were  spending  In' 1952, " 
President  Nixcn  said,  "we  are  spending  nearly 
four  dollars  today,"  Since  1950  the  tax  bite 
of  the  federal  government  has  Increased  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  average  workers  income 
and  prices  have  gone  out  of  sieht. 

President  Nixons  conflict  with  Congress 
over  his  Intention  to  Impound  funds  author- 
iiied  by  Congress  rather  than  spend  above 
$250  billion  reveals  how  difficult  it  is  to  cut 
the  budget  when  Congress  has  become  so 
accustomed  to  spending. 

"To  keep  the  totals  even  this  low  required 
a  rigorous  effort  within  the  executive  branch," 
the  President  said  of  his  new  budget.  It  is 
going  to  be  even  more  difficult  to  get  Con- 
gress to  do  the  same. 

That  is  why  President  Nixon  has  taken 
his  appeal  to  the  nation,  asking  the  people 
to  impress  upon  their  legislators  the  need 
for  austerity. 

Austerity  has  to  become  the  watchword 
of  the  federal  government.  The  President 
must  be  firm  in  holding  down  spending  and 
go  even  further  than  he  has  announced. 
Congress  must  respond  with  corresponding 
restraint  in  spending. 

The  Star-News  commends  the  President 
for  his  moves  to  cjt  the  budget,  particularly 
for  the  vlev\point  that  "The  time  has  come 
to  get  rid  of  old  programs  that  have  outlived 
their  time  or  that  have  failed," 

He  has  demonstrated  great  leadership  In 
trying  to  pull  the  ship  of  state  around  toward 
Irucality.  He  should  take  the  lead  further 
and  pull  it  full  around  by  reducing  the 
budget  instead  of  allowing  it  to  surge  still 
higlier  nevertheles-s. 

That  is  the  only  way  ta.Te^  are  going  to  be 
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reduced  to  a  reasonable  level  and  prices  are 
going  to  be  brought  In  check. 


LITHUANIA— UNDER  SOVIET  YOKE 
32  YEARS 


HON.  ELLA  T.  G^SO 

OF   CONNECTICDT^V 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  7,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
we  pause  in  silent  tribute  to  the  coura- 
geous people  of  Lithuania  who  remain, 
tragically,  under  the  oppressive  tyranny 
of  Soviet  rule. 

On  February  16  we  commemorate  a 
happier  time  in  Lithuanian  history,  for 
this  date  marks  the  55th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  modem  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania.  This  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  years  of  planning  and  h(H>ing, 
work  and  sacrifice.  Once  a  powerful  state 
when  Mindaugas  the  Great  imified  all 
Lithuanian  principalities  into  one  king- 
dom in  1251,  Lithuania  was  triumphant- 
ly reborn  in  1918  and  vrent  on  to  enjoy 
23  happy  and  prosperous  years  as  a  free 
and  independent  member  of  the  family 
of  nations. 

Lithuanians  must  now  endure  the 
treachery  and  humiliation  of  Soviet 
domination,  including  a  relentless  pres- 
sure to  give  up  their  language,  their  cul- 
ture, and  their  religion.  However,  the 
people  of  Lithuania  have  too  much  spirit, 
too  much  faith  in  their  national  destiny 
to  be  intimidated  by  Soviet  totalitarian- 
ism. 

National  heroes,  such  as  Pranas  and 
Algirdas  Brazinskas,  Vytautas  Simokai-4' 
tis  and  Simas  Kudirka,  have  proclaimed 
to  the  world  the  soul  of  a  people  deter- 
mined to  be  free.  Lithuanians  again  dem- 
onstrated their  zeal  to  exercise  basic 
human  rights  through  a  recent  petition 
to  the  United  Nations,  signed  by  17,000 
Lithuanian  Catholics  in  the  occupied 
country.  The  petition  charged  the  Soviets 
with  religious  persecution  and  with  re- 
sponsibility for  riots  in  Kaunas  on  May 
18,  1972,  following  the  funeral  of  a 
Lithuanian  youth,  Romas  Kalanta,  who 
had  self-immolated  in  a  public  square  in 
Kaunas  in  a  dramatic  protest  against  the 
Soviet  enslavement  of  Lithuania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
and  other  Baltic  nations — Estonia  and 
Latvia— must  again  know  the  joys  of 
freedom  and  self-determination.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  upcoming  Eurc^ean  Secu- 
rity Conference  will  have  high  on  its 
agenda  the  restoration  of  freedom  to  tlie 
Baltic  nations.  It  is  also  my  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  renew  the  pledge  contained 
in  its  1966  Resolution  calling  on  the 
President  to  bring  this  grave  issue  to  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  United 
Nations. 

I  am  proud  and  honored  to  join  the 
loyal  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
on  the  occasion  of  this  anniversary  in 
a  prayer  of  hope  for  the  future  of  their 
troubled  homeland. 
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USE  OF  HIGHWAY  FUNDS  FOR  MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    C.\LIFOP.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdiiesday,  FebrHanj  7,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation which  would  result  in  cleaner  air 
for  our  cities  without  restricting  the 
mobility  of  city-dwellers. 

This  legislation  would  permit  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  direct  as 
much  as  10  percent  of  annual  highway 
trust  fund  revenues  to  emergency  mass 
transit  programs  in  areas  where  the  En- 
vironmental Protec'aon  Agency  ha.'; 
ordered  a  curtailment  of  auto  usage  due 
to  hazardous  air  pollution  levels. 

Last  month  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  proposed  transportation 
controls  for  Los  Angeles  including  gaso- 
line rationing,  parking  bans,  and  vehicle 
inspection  systems  to  meet  tlie  clean 
air  standards. 

We,  in  Los  Angeles,  clearly  recognize 
the  necessity  of  cleaner  air  for  healthful, 
happy  living  in  our  cities  and  commend 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
efforts  to  help  solve  the  severe  air  pol- 
lution problem  in  our  city. 

But  rather  than  take  such  a  drastic 
measure  as  gasoline  rationing,  there  is 
another  solution  which  will  not  interfere 
as  much  with  the  transportation  of  citi- 
zens in  Los  Angeles  and  in  66  other 
major  metropolitan  areas  where  health 
is  threatened  by  auto-related  air  pollut- 
ants. 

That  alternative  is  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today. 

This  legislation  would  provide  funds  to 
metropolitan  areas  for  the  creation  of  a 
mass  transit  system  suited  to  the  area's 
individual  needs. 

Highway  projects  uhicli.  according  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  would  create  air  pol- 
lution on  a  level  dangerous  to  the  public 
would  be  prohibited. 

No  more  than  10  percent  ol  all  sums 
authorized  to  be  appiopirated  for  the 
Federal-aid  systems  would  be  allocated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
provide  emergency  as-^istance  lor  trans- 
portation system  improvements  in  areas 
with  severe  air  pollution  induced  to  a 
large  extent  by  automobiles, 

Developing  comprehensive  mass  trans- 
it systems,  in  addition  to  maintaining 
auto  emission  controls  already  enacted, 
is  not  the  perfect  or  only  answer  to  our 
cities'  air  pollution,  but  it  is  a  big  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  Ad- 
ministrator William  D.  Ruckelshaus  said 
one  way  to  help  alleviate  the  problem  is 
"10  tap  the  Highway  Trust  Fund."  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  said  the  administration  has 
"strongly  supported"  the  concept  of  us- 
inp;  highway  trust  funds  to  create  viable 
s.vstems  of  public  transportation.  His 
comments  were  made  during  Mr.  Ruck- 
elshaus" first  speech  after  proposing  the 
stringent  transportation  controls  to  re- 
duce air  pollution  in  Los  Angeles. 
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I  agree  with  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  tliat 
Highway  Ti'ust  Fund  revenues  are  indeed 
the  best  way  to  fund  the  much  needed 
mass  transportation  systems  in  our  cities. 
I  recommend  this  legislation  as  a  supjjle- 
ment  to  my  earlier  proposal  which  would 
permit  use  of  urban  system  funds  for 
mass  transportation. 


CHINESE  NEW  YEAR 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YOrtK 
IN   IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.-jENT.AK  IVES 

Wednesday.  Februarp  7,  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  thi.-  pa.-^t 
Saturday  the  Chinese  New  Year  was 
celebrated.  The  day  takes  on  added  sig- 
nificance this  year,  with  the  advent  of 
a  new  era  of  friendsliip  between  the 
United  States  and  the  People's  Rejniblic 
of  China.  .\s  the  Chinese  open  tlie  "Year 
of  the  0.\."  they  look  ahead  with  great 
anticipation  to  a  new  era  ol  peace  in  tlic 
world. 

We  have  learned  much  fiom  tlie  Clii- 
nese  culture,  especially  in  the  fields  of 
medicine  and  science.  As  this  Chine.se 
culture  emerges,  we,  and  other  nations 
in  the  world  have  benefited  from  such 
sopiiisticated  medical  tccliniques  as 
acupuncture  tieatments. 

I  would  like  10  join  witli  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  in  celebrating  this  joyous 
day.  and  we  hope  that  the  ad\ances 
made  in  Chinese-American  relations  will 
grow  in  the  year  to  come.  I  would  also 
like  to  read  mto  the  Record  at  thi=;  time 
an  article  on  the  Chinese  Nev,  Y'ear 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times: 

Chinese    Nrw    Yi  ar    To    D.awn    in    Bvrst   cif 
Par.adcs.  Song,  and  Dancf 

The  tenaciou-;  hold  of  a  debatable  irncii- 
tion  reinforced  by  an  up-to-dale  .'-ense  of 
commercialism  will  touch  off  nn  explosion  of 
fireworks  and  pageantry  Tomorrow  at  mid- 
night wiien  residents  of  Cliiiiulov.n  lirglu  a 
v.eekcnd  s'.^lme  to  the  iiPu  lunar  year- -the 
Year  of   the  Ox. 

The  hrcivork^  lion  daiuC'  and  generrtl 
celebration  will  actually  start  aboiu  ll:3it 
P.M.  in  what  Howard  Chin,  a  secretary  of 
tlic  Chinese  Coiu^olidated  Bene\olent  -Associa- 
tion—ihe  chief  coordinator  of  the  event  — 
caHs  the  largest  such  observance  in  ihU 
coiunry. 

Altiiouuh  there  ib  little  doubt  that  the  new 
yeai'  is  the  Year  of  ihe  0\.  the  numerical 
desij^natioii  of  the  year — iCll — has  been 
called  into  question. 

In  a  proper  correlation  of  the  ancient  sys- 
tem of  12-ycar  r.nimal  cycles  with  tlie  nu- 
merical designation,  the  Year  of  the  0.\- 
second  in  tlic  cycle — would  coincide  with  the 
year  4G70.  not  with  4671,  whic-li  is  the  tliird 
year  of  the  cycle. 

Mo.^t  Cliinese.  in  fact,  neiilier  use  this  nu- 
merical designation  nor  know  it.-;  origin,  Bui 
an  eminent  scholar.  Prof,  Fang  Chao-ying  of 
Columbia  University,  oflercd  a  key  to  the 
mystery. 

During  the  1911  revolution  In  Chin;!,  he 
said,  a  group  of  ?calols  souglii  to  di.->card  tlic 
Manchu  calendar  and  chose  not  to  adopt  tlic 
Western  calendar.  Instead,  they  reached  bad: 
more  than  4,000  years  into  Chinese  history  to 
the  Stan   of  the  rei^n  of  ilie  lef;cndar\-  em- 
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peror  Huang  Ti  atid  designated  as  4C09  the 
year  the  Western  world  knew  as  1911. 

By  addinf:  the  intervening  62  years  one 
arrives  at  4(i71.  But  when  Sun  Yat-.sen  pro- 
claimed ttie  Clilnese  Republic,  he  adopted  tlie 
Western  .solar  calendar,  leaving  4C71  a  relic 
01  ilie  fervor  of  1911. 

Questions  01  history  notwithstaiiding.  to- 
morrow night  members  of  \arious  commiiiiity 
associations  will  perform  the  intricate  prance 
of  two-man  lions  with  elaborate,  heavy  heads, 
trying  to  Jtoep  to  the  .stylized  beat  of  poni;s 
and  cymbals  while  being  taunted  by  masked 
"lion  tea.sers  '  and  pelted  with  barrages  of 
heavy-firepower  fireworks. 

For  those  who  miss  tomorrow's  midniglit 
show,  the  ritual  will  be  repeated  at  noon 
Saturday  with  the  addition  of  a  dancing  uni- 
corn and  a  cluldren's  color  corps  on  parade. 

Another  celebration  will  lake  place  at  East- 
ern States  Buddhist  Temple  9  Chatham 
Square.  There,  special  religions  services,  in 
Mandarin  will  be  given  from  midnight  until 
3  p.m. 

In  addition,  there  will  be  Chines*  foil: 
dances  and  songs  at  the  Chinese  Comniii- 
nity  Center.  G2  Mott  Street,  at  7  P,M.  Satur- 
dai,  and  a  parade  of  school  bands  at  2  P.M. 
Sunday.  All  these  events  start  on  Mott  Street 
and  wind  tlicir  way  through  other  streets  iu 
Chinatown. 

.\ltiK>u,Hh  a  good  deal  of  attention  is  fo- 
cu-ed  on  the  outdoor  aspects  of  the  celebra- 
tion, the  occasion  is  still  an  important  one 
for  Chiiiese  families,  v.ho  will  gather  for  pri- 
vate feast"!,  exchange  what  the  Cantonese 
call  hung  bows — the  traditional  red  bni;s  rif 
money — and  munch  holiday  pastries,  which 
vary  accordiiig  to  the  family's  province  of 
origin. 

"We're  from  Hokshan.  "  said  Bernelte  Ho. 
a  2.1-year-old  Hunter  graduate,  who  said  her 
mother  was  preparing  a  variety  of  Hok.iia'i 
delicacies  including  gai  Inng.  a  jncat-filled 
pastry. 

"I'm  from  the  Bronx  and  my  mother's  mak- 
ing grease  balls."  said  Miss  Ho's  companion, 
K  G  Louis.  But  lie  said  he  didn't  know  the 
C'lune.se  name  for  the  pastries  his  mother  whs 
pnparing  in  keeping  witli  the  traditions  of 
the  family,  which  originated  in  tlie  Taii>haii 
district  of  Kwangtung  Province. 

Like  many  first-  and  later-generntion  Chi- 
ne.se-.Aniericans  who  consider  themselves 
more  American  than  Chinese.  Mr.  Louts  wa.> 
less  than  enthusiastic  about  the  coming  of 
the  Year  of  the  Ox 


CKPIE  COMMITTEE'S  WORK 
OUTSTANDING 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

IN   lilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA"IVl« 
Wcdiic.sdati.  Fcbniciiii  7.  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  frc^li- 
niiin  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  a  district  concerned 
about  crime  in  this  country.  I  was 
shocked  lercnily  to  read  of  efforts  under- 
way to  end  the  work  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Clime  and  its  chairman  and 
my  tood  friend.  Conctressnjan  CrAvon 
Peppei;. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  for  history 
to  record  that  at  a  time  when  crime  is 
uppcnno^t  in  the  minds  of  our  citizens 
thai,  one  of  tiie  first  acts  of  this  body 
would  be  to  strike  down  the  only  coin- 
inillee  focusing  directly  on  crime. 

Just  piior  to  my  election  to  rcprc-^ent 
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J  constituency  which  was  partially  rep- 
lesented  by  Chairman  Pepper  last  year. 
]  had  the  opportunity  to  follow  3  days  of 
informative  hearings  held  by  his  com- 
nittee  in  July  in  Miami.  These  hearings 
^•ele  part  of  a  nationwide  inquiry  into 
1  he  effect  of  the  dnig  crisis  in  secondary 
i  nd  elementary  schools  which  the  com- 
I  littee  studied  in  1972. 

I  recently  read  in  the  Washington  Poat 
f  story  by  Jules  Witcover  of  a  comniii- 
t:^e  report  that  describes  the  scope  of  a 
(  rug  epidemic-  in  our  schools  together 
^ 'ith  recommendations  for  a  Federal  re- 
fponse. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Con- 
l  ressm^  Pepper  it  became  apparent  to 
rie  how  very  vital  and  useful  this  com- 
r  nttee  has  become  to  this  House. 

Because  Chairman  Pepper  was  im- 
I  ressed  with  the  testimony  of  many  wit- 
r  esses  during  its  field  hearings,  he  ar- 
r  mged  for  Dr.  Marcus  A.  Foster,  super- 
i  :itendent  of  the  Oakland  Public  Schools, 
t )  testify  before  tlie  Education  and  Labor 
<  ommittee  on  the  need  for  Federal  funds 
tD  develop  effective  drug  programs  m 
schools. 

Chairman  Pepper  and  Dr  Fo.^ter  were 
F  reeled  most  favorably  by  Chairman 
C  ARL  Perkins  who  noted  that  drug  edu- 
cfition  funds  for  the  schools  would  re- 
c  £ive  attention  this  year  by  his  commit- 
t;e.  It  is  this  kind  of  cooperation  be- 
t  ^een  an  investigative  committee  and  a 
I  'gislative  committee  that  I  am  sure  the 
riembers  desired  to  see  when  they  cre- 
ated the  Crime  Committee  by  a  vote  of 
:  43  to  19  in  May  1969. 

I.  for  one,  hope  that  I  have  the  oppor- 
t  inity  this  session  to  cast  my  vote  for 
a  further  extension  of  the  committees 
1  fe  so  that  the  recommendations  con- 
t  lined  in  four  reports,  soon  to  be  released, 
can  be  fully  debated.  It  would  also  give 
C  hairman  Pepper  and  his  committee  the 
opportunity  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
and  causes  of  street  crime,  such  as  the 
s  ?nseles5  shooting  of  a  U.S.  Senator  and 
t  le  robbery  at  the  Alexandria  home  of 
a  w  idow-  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice. 

For  the  record  I  insert  the  following 
rews  articles  to  include  a  Miami  Herald 
p  :ory  entitled,  "Pepper's  Crime  Commit- 
tee  Doomed?,"  by  David  Hess:  Jules 
\/itcover's  Washington  Post  article  en- 
t  tied,  "Drug  Epidemic  Has  Hit  Schools, 
i:ill  Unit  Says';  Jack  Anderson's  stfery 
entitled.  "Pepper's  Crime  Committee 
I  aces  Ax  From  Opponents,"  and  a  selec- 
tion of  articles  describing  the  Crime 
Committee  hearings  last  July  in  my  city. 
Pepper's  Ckime  Committee  Doomed'' 
(By  David  Hess) 

WASHINGTON  — Florida  Rep  Claude  Pep- 
pers  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has  been 
r  lugged. 

Tlie  controversial  committee,  which  Demo- 
r-at   Pepper  has   used  t-poradically   to  spot- 

I  yht  the  activities  of  organized  crime,  ap- 
rears  to  be  headed  for  oblivion — the  victim 
'-  r  a  House  power  struggle. 

On  Jan.  15.  the  House  pa.s'=ed  a  resolution 
t  -,at  clearly  states  that  all  select  committees 

II  nd  their  staffs  will  be  funded  through 
sr.-iTch  31. 

But  the  head  of  the  House  Administration 
r  '  mmtttee  says  he  cannot  legally  issue  pay- 
r  necks  or  other  funds  to  the  select  comniit- 
'.  e  staffers. 

Administration   chairman  Waviie   L.   Hava 
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(D..  CMiio)  concedes  that  the  House  resolu- 
tion "appears  to  authorize  payment  to  the 
select  committees."' 

But  the  Hoube  parliamentarian  and  his 
own  Adniimstralion  Committee  lawyer.  Hays 
says,  advised  him  not  to  sign  the  paychecks. 

"Select  committees."  Hays  explained,  "are 
temporan.-  bodies  that  die  with  the  end  of 
e.ncii  ConuTess.  Until  they  are  reconslitiited 
by  the  Rules  Committee  and  approved  by 
tlie  House,  thty  can  t  be  supported,  ' 

Anxious  to  avoid  a  kiiCKk-down-drag-out 
figiit  tl;>it  could  Jeopardize  continuation  of 
the  committee.  Pepper  says  he  "hopes  to  get 
this  problem  .~tnuf.htened  out  amicably  with 
the  Rules  Comxiiitlee  as  soon  as  possible." 

Pepper  is  sutth-rankiug  Democrat  on  Rules. 

H.s  efTort.-;.  liowever,  will  be  contested  by 
Rep.  Peter  \V.  Rodino  (D.  N.J  ),  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Ro- 
dino  Is  claiming  Jurisdiction  over  crime  in- 
vestigation.s. 

Hays  admitted  that  "there  seems  to  be  a 
Jurisdictional  problem  involved  here."  But 
he  denied  that  the  dispute  in  any  way  in- 
fluenced his  somewhat  unusual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  House  resolution  that  authorized 
continued  support  of  all  select  committees. 

"Sure.  I  a^ree  that  the  Judiciary  chairman 
ought  to  have  Jurisdiction  over  crime  mat- 
ters." Hays  said,  "but  that  didn't — sway  me. 
I'm  Just  one  vote  on  the  House  floor  and  I 
don't  intend  to  try  to  influence  others  to 
follow  me." 

H&ys  also  said  that  "in  my  opinion,"  Ro- 
dino  seems  to  be  winning  the  power  struggle. 

"If  I  were  a  betting  man,  "  he  said,  "I'd 
say  the  Crime  Committees  days  are  num- 
bered." 

Though  Pepper  ha.<;  been  accused  by  critics 
of  runninp  a  "scattergun"  attack  on  orga- 
nized crime,  most  agree  that  his  committee 
has  at  least  focused  public  attention  on  some 
of  syndicated  crime's  activities. 

Whether  a  subcommittee  within  Judiicary 
could  bring  the  same  attention  to  bear  on 
crime  is  uncertain. 

Pepper  believes  that  a  select  committee, 
with  wide-ranging  subpena  powers  and  a 
higher  profile.  Is  a  more  effective  tool  for 
investigating  organized  crime. 

Others,  including  Hays  and  Rodino,  are 
said  to  feel  that  the  powerful  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee would  bring  more  credence  and  pres- 
tige to  the  House's  investigations. 

Drit.  Epidemic  Has  Hit  Schools,  Hili,  Unit 
Says 

(By  Jules  Witcover  I 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  on 
the  basis  of  a  yet-unpubUshed  staff  report 
that  says  a  "drug  epidemic  "  has  hit  the  na- 
tion's public  schools,  has  vot«d  to  call  for 
"massive"  federal  aid  for  In-school  detection, 
treatment  and  drug-abuse  education. 

According  to  Chairman  Clatide  Pepper 
(D-Fla  K  the  ccmmlttee  backed  away  from 
its  staff's  recommendation  for  a  $5-blIlion 
fight  against  drugs  In  the  schools  over  a  flve- 
year  period. 

Uiitil  legislative  hearings  can  be  held  to 
determine  the  exact  need,  Pepper  said,  the 
committee's  consensus  favored  using  only  the 
word  "maE5-!ve  "  But  nobody  really  quarreled 
wiih  the  tl-bilMon-a-year  figure,  he  said. 

The  committee  staff  "report  said  the  money 
should  be  raised  through  Increased  excise 
Taxes  on  drugs— Ir.chiding  alcohol  and  clear- 
e-.te*.  which  are  considered  part  of  the  "epi- 
demic" 

TTie  staf  report,  based  on  a  seven-month 
investigation  In  six  major  American  cities, 
also  had  proposed  a  ban  on  druR  advertisinsj 
on  televi'-ion  during  hours  it  usually  l.s 
watched  by  children,  and  specifically  on  chil- 
dren's TV  shows 

But  Pepper  said  that  In  light  of  rep>orts 
that  the  televisicn  networks  were  plannint^' 
an  early  meetii.g  oi.  the  problem,  the  com- 
mittee hat  deciCiec  only  to  urge  the  TV  and 
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drug  industries  to  exercise  "voluntary  re- 
stramts'  on  drug  advertising. 

The  staff  report  that  went  to  the  •emmit- 
tee  on  Wednesday  also  takes  school  adminis- 
trators to  task  for  having  "ignored  their  re- 
spon.sibility  "  in  coping  with  In-school  drug 
abuse.  It  says  teachers  are  ill-trained  to  do 
.'o  and  it  charged  existing  anti-drug  educa- 
tion programs  are  a  "disaster." 

Calling  the  proposal  only  "a  first  step  in  a 
long  march  to  provide  a  drug-free  envirou- 
m'nt  for  our  children."  the  report  says: 

"Drug  abu.se  prevention  and  treatment 
must  become  an  integral  part  of  school  life. 
It,  must  be  integrated  Into  our  schools  with 
the  permanence,  expertise  and  long-rant-e 
ce'nimitment  accorded  tiie  highest  priority.' 

Tlie  report  calls  the  $l-bilIlon-a-year 
figure  "a  modest  proposal"  that  provides  only 
$10  a  semester  for  each  student  In  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school — "barely  enough 
money  to  provid*  the  first  fundamental 
building  block  In  any  drug  program,  one  drug 
specialist  (a  teacher-counselor)  In  each  of 
the  nation's  schools." 

Included  in  the  report  are  a  number  oX  in- 
dependent surveys  and  case  histories,  some 
of  them  previously  reported,  to  justify  the 
label  "epidemic." 

The  National  Commission  on  Marijuana 
•ind  Drug  Abuse  report  of  last  March  Is  cited, 
for  instance,  Indicating  6  pxercent  of  high 
school  students  bad  used  heroin,  8  percent 
had  tried  LiSD,  mescaline,  peyote  and  other 
baJIucinogenlc  drugs,  5  percent  coc«une,  8 
percent  methamphetamlnes,  7  percent  bar- 
biturates and  5  percent  painkillers  like  mor- 
phine and  codeine. 

A  1968-1972  sttKly  of  high  school  student 
drug  use  In  San  Mateo  County,  Calif,,  Is  re- 
printed Indicating  slight  rises  In  1972  In  the 
use  of  aloobol,  tobacco  and  marijuana,  a  lev- 
el ing-off  In  use  of  IjSD  and  amphetamines 
and  a  slight  drop  In  barbiturates  and  heroin, 

-Mcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco  are  con- 
sidered drugs  In  some  of  the  surveys,  btit  not 
all,  and  there  Is  no  Indication  whether  beer 
is  included  in  the  alcoholic  beverage  category. 

The  committee  took  testlroony  from  mid- 
June  through  December  In  New  York,  Miami. 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Kansa£  City  and  Los 
Angeles,  from  more  than  200  ■witnesses,  school 
officials,  teachers,  nurses,  PTA  officials,  stu- 
dents, doctors.  Judges  and  police  officers, 

"Our  preliminary  examination  of  the  mat- 
ter Indicated  that  the  problem  was  severe," 
the  report  says,  "but  our  Investigation  dem- 
onstrated that  the  drug  crisis  in  our  schools 
greatly  exceeded  our  worst  expectations  .  .  . 

"As  we  delved  further  Into  the  problem 
we  discovered  that  drug  abuse  in  our  schools 
is  appropriately  described  as  an  extremely 
deadly  epidemic  which  Is  presently  raging  In 
our  schools;  It  is  infecting  our  youth  and 
contaminating  our  schools;  It  has  reached 
crisis  prc^x>rtionE;  and  it  Is  leaving  a  trail  of 
devastation  that  will  take  a  decade  to  remedy. 

"Tragically,  the  chances  are  substantial 
that  when  a  parent  sends  his  child  to  high 
school  each  day  he  is  sending  him  into  a  drug 
filled  environment.  He  is  placing  him  in  an 
atmosphere  where  drugs  are  usually  bought 
and  sold — an  atmosphere  where  there  Is  con- 
siderable pressure  from  other  students  to  use 
drugs. 

'Drug  abuse  in  our  schools  has  becon>e  so 
extensive  and  pervasive  that  it  Is  only  the 
uniquely  gifted  and  self-possessed  child  who 
is  capable  of  avoiding  involvement  with  snme 
form  of  drug  use." 

Of  TV  drug  advertising,  the  report  says: 

"It  is  clear  that  pharmaceutical  companies 
are  not  only  proliferating  this  country  ■with 
pills  but  they  are  also  contaminating  our  air- 
waves with  unnecessary  and  deleterious  ad- 
vertising ...  it  Is  deleterious  to  children's 
health  because  It  conditions  them  to  the  un- 
necessary use  of  drugs  .  .  . 

'One  in  every  six  television  advertisements 
is  a  drug  advertisement  Over  1211  million  is 
spent   annually    to   indoctrinate   ar.d   fcr.im- 
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wash   us  with   the  necessity  of   purchasing 
various  drugs  .  .  ." 

"In  the  course  of  our  Investigation  we  were 
repeatedly  told  by  educators  that  television 
ronimercials  had  already  conditioned  a 
1  liild's  vaUies  before  he  enters  school  .  .  . 
Undoing  the  Initial  impact  of  these  tele- 
vision commercials  will  take  a  liietime  of 
education  .  .  . 

"If  one  is  111  and  requires  medication,  a 
doctor  Is  the  most  appropriate  agency  ifor 
);rescribing  drugs — not  an  advertising 
agency." 

Tiie  report  says  sch<X)ls  are  Ideal  for  any 
attempt  to  reform  attitudes  on  drugs. 

But  the  most  Imaginative  and  effective 
efforts  In  our  schools  will  be  undermined  by 
The  continuous  barrage  of  TV  advertising. 
Any  national  commitment  to  eliminate  drug 
abuse  by  a  preventative  educational  system 
must  prohibit  the  proliferation  of  advertia- 
ing  of  drugs  on  television." 

The  report  proposed  the  $1  bUlion  needed 
to  pay  one  drug  abuse  teacher-counselor  In 
each  of  the  nation's  66,800  elementary  and 
26,300  secondary  schools  be  raised  thus: 

A  25-cent  tax  on  each  bottle  of  liquor 
manufactured  or  distributed  In  the  United 
States — $365  million;  a  two-cent  tax  on  each 
pack  of  cigarettes — $536  million;  a  five-cent 
tax  on  each  amphetamine  and  barbiturate — 
$300  million. 

School  administrators,  the  report  says, 
must  develop  a  clearly  defined  policy  on  how 
to  deal  ■with  drug  users  and  sellers  and  "such 
policy  must  Include  guidelines  for  har- 
monizing and  integrating  of  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  on  school  campuses,"  with 
pushers  the  first  target. 

In  school  programs  to  Identify  users  by 
"physical  inspection,  medical  examination, 
urinalysis  or  interview"  are  needed,  the  com- 
mittee surrey  says,  and  starting  next  Sep- 
tember, "school  boards  should  refrain  from 
appointing  any  teacher  ■Rho  has  not  attended 
a  college  course"  in  drug  education  for 
children. 

Finally,  the  report  urges  greater  curbs  on, 
the  manufacture  of  amphetamines  and 
barbiturates. 

Barbiturate  manufacture,  now  unchecked, 
should  be  cut  60  per  cent  by  new  legislation, 
the  report  says.  "We  need  now  look  for  a 
Mafia  or  organized  criminal  element  for  the 
cause  of  barbiturate  abuse  In  this  country," 
It  says.  "The  fault  lies  squarely  with  our 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers,  drug  whole- 
salers and  retailers." 

Pepper  s  Chime  COMMmxE  Paces  As 

Peom  Opponents 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

The  House  Crime  Committee  is  about  to 
become   the   victim  of  its  own  success  '■'(^^ 
enemies  are  converging  on  it  from  all  direc- 
tions. 

The  committee  was  set  up  four  years  ago 
under  crusading  old  Claude  Pepper,  (D,  Fla.) , 
to  expose  interstate  crime  and  drug  abuse. 
For  two  years,  it  plugged  along  ineffectively. 

Then  Miami's  Pepper  installed  a  vigorous 
new  staff.  Seldom  has  a  congressional  com- 
mittee produced  such  useful  testimony  and 
challenging  reports  tn  any  two-year  period. 

It  exposed  mob  infiltration  of  sports,  tying 
Prank  Sinatra  to  a  syndicate-run  race  track 
in  the  process.  It  hauled  grumbling,  growling 
Mafia  bosses  Raymond  Patrlarcha  and  Carlos 
Marcello  into  the  public  spotlight. 

Pepper  Infuriated  Dun  and  Bradstreet  and 
the  dignified  accounting  firm  of  Peat.  Mer- 
wick,  Mitchell  and  Co.  by  showing  they  were 
used  unwittingly  in  a  nationwide  phony 
securities  scheme. 

He  horrified  the  TV  industry  by  demanding 
that  the  pill  and  tonic  ads,  which  bring  in 
billions  of  dollars,  be  totally  banned  from  8 
a.m,  to  9  p.m.  to  keep  children  from  becom- 
ing pill  addicts. 
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So  aroused  are  the  pharmaceutical  firms 
that  they  have  flooded  committee  ofQces  with 
queries  about  Pepper's  proposal.  Calls  have 
even  come  from  stock  brokers  worried  about 
what  would  happen  to  their  drug  lurest- 
ments. 

Worst  of  all.  Pepper  stepped  on  the  toes  of 
p>owerful  congressmen  who  felt  he  had  in- 
truded into  their  Jurisdiction. 

With  such  a  record  against  the  sjjecial  in- 
terests, a  counterattack  was  inevitable.  Some 
three  weeks  ago,  minority  leader  Gerald  Ford, 
(R.,  Mich,)  slipp>ed  into  Speaker  Carl  Alberts 
office  and  strongly  urged  him  to  kill  the 
crime  committee,  Albert  listened  but  made 
no  commitment. 

The  White  House  is  also  unhappy  with  the 
Pepper  unit.  If  the  committee  gets  a  new 
lease  on  life,  the  administration  is  due  to  get 
a  going-over  for  its  failure  to  curtail  street 
crime.  White  House  Insiders  have  bad- 
mouthed  the  committee  for  years. 

Shortly  after  it  was  set  up,  John  Dean  HI. 
then  a  top  Justice  Department  aide  and  now 
a  Presidential  counsel,  was  dispatched  to  see 
what  the  committee  was  up  to.  His  negative 
report  caused  Justice  to  refuse  to  cooperate 
fully  With  Pepper.  In  fact.  Justice  denied 
Pepper  the  names  of  the  10  lop  heroin  finan- 
ciers even  though  their  identities  were 
known  to  Justice. 

Within  the  committee  itself,  ranking  Re- 
publican Charles  Wiggins  of  California  and 
Rep,  William  Keating,  (R,,  Ohio),  are  work- 
ing to  kill  it  Both  have  contacted  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  an  at- 
tempt to  get  the  crime  unit's  functions 
transferred  there. 

Significantly,  Keating  has  two  major 
pharmaceutical  firms  In  his  district  and  the 
committee  has  lambasted  the  Industry  for 
producing  goof  balls  and  pep  pills  that  wind 
up  on  the  black  market. 

Judiciary's  new  chairman,  Peter  Rodino, 
(D.,  N,J  )  Is  also  eager  to  see  the  Crime  Com- 
mittee die.  He  wants  to  build  up  his  Jurisdic- 
tion, even  if  It  means  gobbling  up  the  com- 
mittee of  his  old  friend,  Claude  Pepper. 

At  present.  Pepper's  opptonents  plan  to 
bury  the  committee's  funds  and  authcwlty  in 
the  Rules  Committee  without  bringing  "the 
issue  to  a  floor  vote.  A  floor  vote  would  put 
the  law-and-order-mlnded  Republicans  and 
their  Democratic  allies  in  the  uncomfortable 
position  of  assisting  the  Mafia  and  the  drug 
interests  by  openly  killing  the  only  House 
committee  now  dealing  exclusively  with 
crime. 

[From  the  Miami  News.  July  14.  1972] 
School  Veilsus  Nabcotics 

In  the  wake  of  hearings  held  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime,  chaired  by  U.S.  Rep. 
Claude  Pepper  of  Dade,  local  school  officials 
have  announced  an  expanded  drug  program 
for  the  (X)mlng  school  year. 

The  project  has  yet  to  be  voted  on  by  the 
Beard  of  Public  Instruction.  The  commu- 
nity should  famlliarUse  Itself  with  the  pro- 
gram's three  approaches  and  relate  these 
goals  to  the  hearing  on  crime  and  drugs 

The  panel  heard  about  the  acceaslhiiity  cf 
drugs  In  the  schools  as  well  as  varlovis  crimes 
committed  while  young  people  were  allegedly 
experiencing  the  effects  of  drugs.  At  the 
time,  Rep.  Pepper  criticized  Dade's  ineffective 
attempts  to  identify  and  rehabilitate  drug 
visers  in  the  schools. 

The  school  plan  has  been  months  In  the 
making,  and  will  expand  the  present  drug 
information  approach  and  the  process  ap- 
proach (where  youngsters  share  experiences 
in  hopes  of  understanding  their  own  prob- 
lems) to  Include  the  activities  approach. 
This  would  provide  secondary  schools  with 
funds  to  expand  e.\tra  curriculum  programs. 

The  logic  Is  that  If  students  are  actively 
pursuing  interesting  and  creative  prograiiis 
of  their  own   chnosing,  much  of   the  temp- 
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taiitn  to  become  involved  wuh  hard  drugs 
can  be  avoided.  The  concept  has  much  to 
offer,  since  many  youths  who  suffer  drug 
experiences  often  are  alienated  from  their 
daily  school  and  personal  lives  Some  addi- 
tional form  of  personal  stimulation  might 
be  the  way  to  combat  drug  abuse. 

IFrom  the  Miami  Times.  July  21,  1972) 
The  DEfc  Crisis 

It  is  disturbing  that  the  United  Etiiles 
House  of  Represemaiives  Select  Committee 
cin  Crime  has  called  world  wide  attention  to 
drug  crisis  existing   in  our  local  schools. 

The  Committee's  hearing,s  were  iniiiated 
in  various  cities  to  deternnne  the  extent  to 
which  drugs  are  being  ixjught,  sc.ld  and 
abused  by  school  children.  It  wae  streised, 
however,  tliat  the  Committee  was  essentially 
questioninp  the  abject  failure  ol  cur  guv- 
crnmental  institutions — especially  schooLs — 
to  attack  aggressively  the  problems  of  nar- 
cotic abuse. 

The  Congressional  Committee,  chaired  bv 
Claude  Pepper,  highlighted  the  fact  that 
Dade  County  Public  Schools,  like  mcst  b:g- 
city  school  systems,  does  not  have  an  effec- 
tive program  for  providing  reiiiedi.il  atten- 
tion to  its  students  with  drug  problems.  This 
is  an  indictment  which  must  be  answered 
■with  concrete  action. 

Awesome  facts  about  our  local  drug  scenf 
were  brought  out  In  the  hearings:  that  12- 
year  olds  are  experimenting  with  herein 
bought  in  the  .schocd  yard;  that  young  girls 
and  boys  are  "poppmg"  pills  of  all  kinds: 
that  13-year  olds  are  buying  dope  from  their 
15  year  old  .school  friends;  that  approxi- 
mately 1  in  137  local  residents  Is  a  hard  cere 
addict;  that  more  than  450  people  have 
died  in  drug  related  deaths  in  the  last 
five  years,  70  of  whom  were  teenagers:  that 
in  the  la-st  two  years  school  age  children's 
drug  deaths  have  more  than  doubled. 

This  gruesome  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Having  had  this  ugly  picture  painted  for 
us,  Dade  Countlans  must  look  now  for  scun- 
tions  to  the  drug  problems.  All  those 
agencies — both  public  tnd  private — which 
can  influence  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive action  plan  for  Dade  County 
must  come  together  now  so  that  we  can  begin 
to  eradicate  the  menance  in  cur  mklsf 

We  owe  a  sincere  thsnk  you  to  Florida 
Congressman  Claude  Pepper  for  convening 
his  Committee  In  our  city  and  allowing  the 
true  facts — however  hard  they  might  be — 
concerning  the  drug  epidemic  to  come  Into 
the  public  eye. 

We  owe  our  young  people  all  the  resources 
we  can  muster  to  get  those  in  need  immedi- 
ate help. 

We  must  begin  now. 

IFrom  the  Port  Lauderdale  News,  July  7.  1!)72| 
Drug    "Expert"     Ttstifie-s     Abovt    Hookfu 

DAtir.HTER 

ML-iMi  -  I  thought  I  was  the  top  expert 
on  drugs  in  Miami,  then  I  found  out  my  own 
15-yonr-old  daughter  was  hooked  on  co- 
caine." said  US,  Commissioner  Edward 
Swann. 

"I  handled  all  kinds  of  drug  cases,  from 
customs,  the  FBI  and  other  agencies  1  knew 
it  all, 

"But  I've  been  reeducated  m  tlie  ln«t  90 
days,"  Swann  continued.  "I  knew  Juft  This 
much."  He  held  up  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger spaced  clo.se  tt>gether. 

Swann,  father  of  six  children,  was  testify- 
ing before  Rep  Claude  Pepper's  House  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  late  yeeterday  Pepper, 
Miami  Democrat,  and  four  other  conpres.'- 
rien  are  conducting  three  days  cf  hearings, 
ciuimg  today  In  the  Miami  area  en  the 
prcblems  of  drug  abuse  among  school -age 
children, 

S'wann  told  his  personal  rtperiences  along- 
s;o'    arrther   father,   Dr,   E,    f-'a^k)    Taylor, 
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■  ice  president  of  student  affair-,  at  Fort  Lau- 
(iMdale  University,  who  told  of  his  19-year- 
1  Id  daughter  being  rehabilitnted  afier  three 
;  f.ir-  as  a  heroin  addict. 

THET   TRIED 

iiiuh  f:ith;-rs  said  they  had  ilie  means  and 
l;e  drive  to  'try  everything'    lo  straighten 
lit   tlieir  afflicted  chiklrea 
■  I  wa-nt  a  bad  parent.'    said  Taylor  and 
a;in  nodded  agreement   that   neither  was 
e    Their   daughters,    they   said,    had    both 
arted    with    marijuana    under    pressure    to 
;ay  in  step  with  iheir  school  friends. 
'vVhen  none  of  the  treatments  and  consul- 
tations worked,  both  wound  up  forcing  their 
iildren  to  enroll  in  "The  Seed"  a  project  in 
l^ort    Lauderdale    aimed    at    rehabilitating 
hool-age  children  hooked  on  drugs. 
"When  I  put  Kathy  in  tlie  program,  she 
vfas    15  and  had   been   using  drugs  lor  two 
irs,"  Swann  said.  "She  screamed  for  her 
lawyer." 

"After  two  weeks,  when  we  attended  one 
of  the  meetings,  she  still  tried  to  con  tis. 
hispering  'Take  me  home.  Her  mother  and 
just  smiled  and  whimpered  back.  'We  love 
HI."  The  experience  will  tear  your  heart 
o\n." 

"Love"  is  the  big  word  in  The  Seed  pro- 

gl-am.  which  teaches  the  youths  9  to  20  years 

old    to   love    and    re^pect    themselves,    their 

luntry  and  their  parents  and  to  be  iionest 

ith  everyone,  the  testimony  brought  out. 

For   Swann   and   Taylor    tiiere   are   happv 

/efcdings.  Both  daughters  are    straight  '  now 

apd  the  families  have  learned  new  aware- 

'ss.    attitudes   and    kno-vi  ledge    about   each 

her.  the  fathers  said 

"When  I   tell  some   of  my   arfiuaiiitanc:;s. 
Lv.'.yer.s     and     professional     men.     that     my 
/    diughter  was  a  drug  addict."  Swann  said. 
■  ^hey  pat  me  and  say.  'You  ptxjr  man.' 
"Funny  thing  is.  my  daughter  was  shoot- 
g  drugs  with  some  of  their  kids. 
We  have  a  brand  new  beautiful  daughter 
our  home  now.'  Swann  declared. 
"And  I  don't  have  to  worry  about  the  other 
Children  in  my  home.  I  have  the  be=t  CIA 
asent  in  the  world  in  my  house.' 

The  panel  of  congressmen  lisiened  in  rapt 

attention  yesterday  as  a  quartet   of   youag- 

rs   from   The   Seed,   a'.ong   with  Seed   Di- 

tor  Art  Barker,  described  the  revoUuion- 

!■■  drug  program  in  Broward  County, 

3o  spellbound  wera^hey  ye.sterday  by  the 

foiir   youths,    that    the   group   went   straight 

ough    the    lunch    hr>ur   a.s    Ann.    14.    told 

ut   joining  a   car  stripping   ring  to  sup- 

t    her  drug  habit   and  Larry.    18.  said  he 

lapped  drugs  only   two  day-   in   three  years 

ore  going  to  The  Seed. 

Libby.  19.  in.--i.~ted  that  going  cold  turkey 
m  heroin  isn't  all  that  bad  witli  a  s>ni- 
hetic  group  near  by 

Jtnikies  are  pretty  g<-.f)d  actor-,     .'iho  said. 

Tjliev  can  make  themselves  a.s  sick  as  they 

t.   Alcohol   is  a  lot   wor'^e   to  get  otT  of. 

e  have  blown  u   icomiiig  o;f  Junk)   all 

of  proportion." 

Ibby  ^says    when   she   showed   up   at    Tlie 
d.  she  was  on  a  S200  a  day  liabit. 
Barker  appeared  yesterday" to  outline  The 

program. 
We're  teaching  these  kids  a  sort  of  prim- 
■e     Christianity.     Were     teaching     thein 
to  love  themselves,  how  to  love  others," 
said. 

in  the  past  two  year^.  1.800  yotith.s  have 
le  through  The  Seed  program."  Barker  told 
•  committee.  He  belittled  those  who  claim 
re  is  no  drug  program  in  the  schools. 
One  school  security  man  says  he  knows 
only  60  drug  cases."  Barker  ".said,  adding 
cf^rnfuUy.  "Four  hundred  and  forty-one  of 
.se  60  cases  were  referred  directly  to  the 
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congressmen  asked  the  youths  what 
nts  and  teachers  can  do  to  combat  drug 
.  The  answer;  very  little.  Tlie  answer,  the 
ths  agreed,  is  pre.ssure  from  vouths  their 
age 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Sally.  16,  downgraded  school  drug  pro- 
grams. She  complained  that  teachers  either 
so  overstate  the  dangers  that  no  one  believes 
them  or  they  make  the  drug  sound  exciting. 

"You  cant  really  scare  a  kid  into  not 
using  drugs  because  fear  lasts  only  so  long. 
A  kid  has  to  want  to  slay  straight."  she  said. 

What  teachers  and  parents  can  do.  she 
said,  is  talk  to  youths  and  find  out  how  they 
truly  feel,  then  observe  them  and  become 
famiaar  with  tlie  term.inology  and  the  phy.'-- 
Ical  signs  of  drug  u.se. 

Dade  County  Criminal  Court  Judge  Al 
Sepe.  who  has  sent  several  youngsters  to  The 
Seed  as  an  alternative  to  prison,  predicted 
"The  aCvernmeiu  ultimately  is  going  to  have 
to  gi\*  a  single  stamp  of  approval  to  one 
dru^program.  " 

iisaid  he  saw  nothing  wrong  with  fund- 
iiig  ^rfier  drug  programs,  some  day.  a  choice 
wouln  have  to  be  made  on  which  program 
to  push  the  hardest. 

He  believes  that  program  should  be  some- 
thing like  The  Seed,  which  uses  hea\y  peer 
pressure  and  constant  discussion  sessions  led 
by  ex-junkles. 

(From  the  Tampa  Trlbvuie.  July  6.  1072  | 
MoniERs  TcLL  Probers  of  Schoolbov  Dnrc 
Use 
Mi.^Mi.— Tiiree  moiher.s  detailed  for  a 
House  committee  on  drug  abuse  yesterday 
how  the  use  oi  marijuana  obtained  at  school 
put  their  ciiilciren  on  the  road  to  hard  drugs 
and  deatli. 

One  hou.-ewiie.  Mrs.  Shirley  Fletcher,  sug- 
gested the  death  ot  her  21-year-old  son 
Michael  in  1971  was  ordered  by  a  crime  syndi- 
cate along  with  two  other  deaths  connected 
with  his  case. 

"Michael  died  of  an  overdose  of  pure,  uncut 
heroin  and  iv.o  boys  dumped  his  body  in  the 
Ml.  Sinai  Hospital  parking  lot  by  the  bay," 
Mr.^,  Fletcher  said. 

Only  three  months  Ijefore,  she  .-aid.  Michael 
had  told  her  the  name  of  the  man  supplyinL' 
him  heroin.  She  reported  the  man  to  police. 
he  was  arrested  and  released  on  bail. 

"My  son  was  afraid  he  might  be  killed.  " 
.she  said. 

Eight  davs  before  his  death,  she  said  he 
had  kicked  tiie  drug  habit  and  had  gained 
20  pounds 

The  i.vo  youths  who  dumped  his  bodv 
pleaded  guilty  ai  their  trial  a  year  later  to 
third-degree  murder  and  were  sentenced 
June  18  to  two  years  m  prison.  Mrs.  Fletcher 
said.  A  boy  wiio  had  been  slated  to  testifv 
at  the  trial  v.as  also  found  dead  o:  an  over- 
do.se  of  pure  heroin  and  the  drug  seller  named 
by  her  son  met  a  violent  death. 

"I  can  only  guess  that  organized  crime  had 
a  great  deal  lo  do  with  these  three  deaths.  " 
she  said. 

The  mothers'  testimony  led  off  a  three-day 
hfiring  of  a  house  subcommittee  on  crime 
and  drug  abuse  headed  by  Rep.  Claude  Pep- 
per. D-Fla. 

All  three  mothers  said  their  sons  started 
using  marijuana  obtained  on  school  grounds 
and  later  switched  to  hard  drugs. 

Mrs,  Fletclier.  who  now  works  at  a  center 
treating  schcKLil-nge  drug  addict,^,  said  "it  has 
been  in  the  paper  ihat  alcohol  is  more  harm- 
ful than  nuinjuana." 

"When  a  kid  reads  this,  he  goes  out  and 
lights  up." 

Mrs.  Prc-cola  Benaby.  wife  of  a  postal 
worker,  said  her  son  Alvui  siart'-'d  using  mari- 
juana at  junior  high  school  wlicn  he  was  16 
When  he  was  18  he  was  |i  heroin  addict 
who  locked  himself  in  his  room  and  strangled 
his  5-ycar-oId  sister  Beverly  last  year. 

"There  lie  v.as.  strangling  my  little  babv 
daughter  ai.d  I  couldn't  get  ki."  sobbed  Mrs." 
Benaby, 

Her  son  is  now  in  a  Florida  mental  hospital, 

"Wliei'c  he  is  at  now.  I  tried  and  tried  to 

get  him  there."  Mr.=i.  Benaby  said.  She  told 

the  coiigi-essinei;  that  probation  officers  had 
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oaered  her  little  more  help  before  the  crime 
WHS  committed  than  to  put  her  son  in  tiie 
county  prison  stockade  for  a  year. 

"If  Id  just  had  help,  I  believe  it  would 
have  prevented  the  tragedy  in  my  home."  she 
said.  "He  tried  very  hard"  to  get  ofif  drugs. 

Mrs,  June  Mock,  a  working  mother,  said 
her  son  began  at  age  13  using  marijuana 
obtained  while  attending  Valley  High  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nev,.  where  he  was  living  wiih  his 
father.  The  couple  is  divorced. 

At  16.  she  said,  "I  had  no  control  over  him  " 
At  18.  in  June  of  1969.  Edward  Mock  died  oi 
an  overdose  of  heroin. 

•  My  13-year-old  daughter  tells  me  that  at 
Jefferson  Junior  High,  where  she  goes  to 
school,  "nearly  everyone  is  on  pills  or  pot,' 
Mrs,  Mock  said, 

Wlien  she  tried  to  seek  help  for  her  son. 
she  said,  "a  juvenile  officer  told  me  no  help 
was  available." 

Pepper's  committee  is  seeking  means  of 
providing  federal  funds  for  an  all-out  fight. 
aimed  at  school  children,  against  drug  abuse. 

The  Florida  congressman  emphasized  tes- 
timony trom  Dr.  Marvin  Burt,  a  research 
analyst,  that  drug  abusers  are  stealing  an 
•estimated  $28  mhlion  a  year  in  cash  and 
propertv  in  Dade  County  alone  to  support 
their  drug  habits. 

Committee  figures  show-  more  than  400 
drnc-relaled  deaths  in  Dade  Countv  in  the 
past  five  years.  Burt  estimated  7.000  to  12.000 
heroin  addicts  lived  in  the  county  at  the 
end  of  1971,  about  one  percent  of  the  total 
population  of  1.2  million. 


THE  COMMITTEES  DRUG 
REPORT 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 


OF    NEW    YORK 
!><  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaij.  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York's  11th  Congressionol 
District  are  not  alone  in  their  concern 
ever  the  rise  in  teenage  drug  abuse  and 
addiction.  During  the  92d  Congress  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  and  to 
be  involved  in  that  committee's  series  oi 
hearings  on  "Drugs  ii  Our  Schools"— 
hearings  which  confirmed  for  me  the  fact 
that  our  children  are  being  inundated 
with  a  wave  of  drugs  from  California  to 
the  New  York  Islands.  The  people  of  my 
district  are  not  alone  in  their  concern: 
my  distinguished  colleagues  and  I  heard 
concerned  parents,  teachers,  school  ad- 
mnii.stiators.  police,  and  young  students 
describe  the  drug  epidemic  in  New  York. 
Miami.  Chicago.  Kansas  City.  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Los  Angeles. 

Tliese  hearings  were  personally  inform- 
ative to  mc  notwithstanding  my  former 
service  as  an  assistant  disti'ict  attornev 
and  assistant  chief  of  the  rackets  bureau 
of  the  Kings  County  District  Attorney's 
Office.  The  "drug  scene"  is  more  exten- 
sive than  I  had  imagined  and  the  con- 
cern of  Americans  from  every  walk  of 
life  deeper  than  I  had  imagined. 

I  think  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime.  Mr,  Pfpper  of  Florida,  has  ren- 
dered a  valuable  ser\ice  to  eveiy  child, 
every  parent,  and  every  teacher  iii  Amer- 
ica by  persevering  in  his  determination 
to  do  .somethii^.g  about  drug  abuse.  That 
effort,  de.scribcd  below  in  an  article  ap- 
pealing in  the  February  2.  1973.  issue  of 
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the  Washington  Post,  ought  not  to  end 
now.  I  think  that  this  article  by  Jules 
Witcover  succinctly  describes  a  ntmiber 
of  the  highlights  of  the  committee's  drug 
Irearings  and  I  commend  the  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  Uiink  it 
important  to  insert  Mr.  Witcover "s  aiticle 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  it  de- 
scribes the  kind  of  national  service  which 
we  so  desperately  need  if  we  are  to  be 
of  help  to  our  young  people. 

DRrc  Epidejuic  Has  Hit  Scuools, 
Hii-L  Unft  Sats 
(By  Jules  "Witoover) 
The   House   Select   Committee   on   Crime, 
on  the  basis  of  a  yet-unpublished  staff  report 
that  says  a  "drug  epidemic"  has  hit  the  na- 
tion's public  schools,  has  voted  to  call  for 
"massive"  federal  aid  for  Inschool  detection, 
treatment,  and  drug-abuse  education. 

According  to  Chairman  Claude  Pepper 
( D-Fla, ),  the  committee  backed  away  from 
its  staff  s  recommendation  lor  a  $5-billion 
fight  against  drugs  in  the  schools  over  a  five- 
year  period. 

Until  legislative  hearings  can  be  hfld  to 
determine  the  exact  need.  Pepper  said,  the 
committee's  consensus  favorcKl  using  only 
the  word  "massive,"  But  nobody  really  quar- 
reled with  the  $l-blUion-a.year  figure,  he 
said. 

The  committee  staff  report  said  the  money 
should  be  raised  through  Increased  excise 
taxes  on  drugs — including  alcohol  and  ciga- 
rettes, which  are  considered  part  of  the 
"epidemic," 

The  staff  report,  based  on  a  seven-month 
Investigation  in  six  major  American  cities, 
also  had  proposed  a  ban  on  drug  advertising 
on  television  durijig  hours  it  usiially  is 
watched  by  children,  aiid  specifically  on  chil- 
dren's TV  shows. 

But  Pepper  said  that  In  light  of  reports 
that  the  television  networks  were  planning 
an  early  meeting  on  the  problem,  the  com- 
mittee has  decided  only  to  urge  the  TV 
and  drug  industries  to  exercise  "voluntary 
re.straints  "  on  drug  advertising. 

The  staff  report  that  went  to  the  committee 
on  Wednesday  also  takes  school  administra- 
tors to  task  for  having  "ignored  their  respon- 
sibility "  in  coping  with  in-school  drug  abuse. 
It  says  teachers  are  ill-trained  to  do  so  and 
It  charged  existing  anti-drug  education  pro- 
grams are  a  "disaster.  " 

CaUing  the  proposal  only  "a  first  step  in 
a  long  march  to  provide  a  drug-free  environ- 
ment for  our  children,"  the  report  says: 

"Drug  abuse  prevention  and  treatment 
must  become  an  integral  part  of  school  life. 
It  must  be  integrated  into  our  schools  with 
the  permanence,  expertise  and  long-range 
commitment  accorded  the  highest  priority." 
_  The  report  calls  the  $l-billion-a-vear  figiire 
"a  modest  proposal  "  that  provides  only  $10 
a  .stmesler  for  each  student  in  an  elementary 
or  ,?eccndary  school— 'barely  enough  money 
to  provide  the  first  fundamental  building 
block  in  anv  dnig  program,  one  drug  special- 
ist (a  teacher-counselor)  in  each  of  the  na- 
tion s  schools.  " 

Included  in  the  report  are  a  number  of 
Independent  surveys  and  case  histories,  some 
cf  them  previously  reported,  to  just  if  v  the 
label  "epidemic.  " 

The  National  Commission  on  Marijuana 
and  Drug  Abuse  report  of  last  March  is  cited, 
for  ir.stance.  indicating  6  per  cent  of  high 
schfK,!  smdents  had  used  heroin,  8  per  cent 
hafi  tried  LSD.  mescaline,  peyote  and  other 
hallucinogenic  drugs.  5  per  cent  cocaine.  8 
per  cent  methamphetaniines.  7  per  cent  bf.r- 
hit  urates  and  5  per  ctnt  painkhlers  like  mor- 
rhiiic  and  codeine, 

A  li.t68  1972  study  of  hifeh-school  student 
drug  use  in  San  Mateo  County,  Calif,,  Is  re- 
rritued  indicating  slitht  rises  in  1972  in  the 
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use  of  alcohol,  tobacco  and  marijuana,  a  lev- 
eling-off  in  use  of  LSD  and  amphetamines 
and  a  slight  drop  in  barbiturates  and  heroin. 
Alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco  are  con- 
sidered drvigs  in  some  of  the  surveys,  but  not 
all,  and  there  is  no  indication  whether  beer 
is  included  in  the  alcoholic  beverage  cate- 
gory. 

The  committee  took  testimony  from  mid- 
June  through  December  in  New  'i'ork. 
Miami,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Kansas  City 
and  Los  Angeles,  from  more  than  200  wit- 
nes.ses.  school  officials,  teachers,  nurses,  PTA 
officials,  students,  doctors.  Judges  and  police 
officers. 

"Our  preliminary  examination  of  the  mat- 
ter indicated  that  the  problem  v.as  severe," 
the  report  says,  "but  our  investigation  dem- 
onstrated that  the  drug  crisis  In  our  schools 
greatly  exceeded  our  worst  expectations  .  .  . 
"As  we  delved  further  into  the  problem  we 
discovered  that  drug  abuse  in  our  scliools  is 
appropriately  described  a.s  an  extremely 
deadly  epidemic  which  is  presently  raging  in 
our  schools;  it  is  infecting  our  youth  and 
contaminating  our  schools;  it  has  reached 
crisis  proportions;  and  it  is  leaving  a  trail  of 
devastation  that  will  take  a  decade  to 
remedy, 

"Tragically,  the  chances  are  substantial 
that  when  a  parent  sends  his  child  to  hij-h 
school  each  day  he  is  sending  him  Into  a 
drug-filled  environment.  He  Ls  placing  him 
in  an  atmosphere  where  drugs  are  usually 
bought  and  sold — an  atmosphere  where  there 
is  considerable  pressure  from  other  students 
to  use  drugs. 

"Drug  abuse  in  our  schools  has  become  so 
extensive  and  pervsisive  thai  It  is  only  the 
uniquely  gifted  and  self-possessed  chUd  who 
is  capable  of  avoiding  involvement  with  some 
form  of  drug  use." 

Of  TV  drug  advertising,  the  report  says: 
"It  is  clear  that  pharmaceutical  companies 
are  not  only  proliferating  this  country  with 
piUs  but  they  are  also  contaminating  our 
airwaves  with  unnecessary  and  deleterious 
advertising  ...  it  is  deleterious  to  children's 
health  because  it  conditions  Uiem  to  the 
unnecessary  use  of  drugs  .  .  . 

"One  in  every  six  television  advertisements 
is  a  drug  advertisement.  Over  $211  million 
is  spent  annually  to  indoctrinate  and  brain- 
wash us  with  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
various  drugs  .  .  ." 

"In  the  course  of  our  investigaiion  wc 
were  repeatedly  told  by  educators  that  tcle- 
\ision  conunercials  had  already  conditioned 
a  child's  values  before  he  enters  sclioo!  .  .  . 
Undoing  the  initial  impart  of  the^e  tele- 
vision commercials  will  take  a  lifetime  of 
education  .  .  . 

"If  one  is  ill  and  requires  medica'ion.  a 
doctor  is  the  most  appropriate  agency  for 
prescribing  c!rug.s — not  an  adver'.iriiig 
agency." 

The  report  .^ays  schools  are  ideal  for  any 
attempt  to  reform  attitudes  on  drugs. 

"But  the  most  imaginative  and  effective 
efforts  in  our  schools  will  be  undermined  by 
the  continuotis  barrage  of  TV  advertising. 
Any  national  commitment  to  eliminate  drug 
abuse  by  a  pre\cntative  educational  system 
murt  prohibit  the  proliferation  of  advert:.<;ing 
of  drugs  on  television." 

The  report  proposed  the  $1  billion  needed 
to  pay  one  drug  abuse  teacher-counselor  in 
each  of  the  n,-'.tion's  t'C.800  elementary  and 
26.300  secondary  schcxils  be  rai.sed  thus: 

A  25-cent  tax  en  each  bottle  of  liquor 
manufactured  or  distributed  ui  the  United 
States — $365  million;  a  two-cent  tax  on  each 
pack  of  cigarettes — $536  million;  a  five-cent 
tax  on  each  amphetamine  and  barbiturate — 
$300  million. 

School  administrators,  the  report  .says, 
must  develop  a  clearly  defined  puiicy  on  how 
to  deal  With  drug  users  and  sellers  and  "fcuch 
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policy  must  Include  guidelines  for  harnv - 
niziiig  and  Integrating  of  law  enforcement  cf- 
fort,s  on  school  campuses,"  with  pushers  the 
fir^t  target. 

In  school  programs  to  identify  users  by 
"physical  inspection,  n)edical  e.xannnation, 
unnalysis  or  interview  "  are  needed,  the  com- 
nnttee  survey  says,  and  starting  next  Sep- 
tembcT.  "school  boards  should  refrain  frcm 
appoiniliig  any  teacher  who  has  not  attended 
a  college  course  '  in  drug  education  for  chil- 
dren. 

Finally,  the  report  urges  greater  curbs  on 
the  manufacture  of  amphetamines  and  bar- 
biturates. 

Barbiturate  manufacture,  now  unchecked, 
should  be  c  it  bo  per  cent  by  new  Jeglsiaiion 
the  report  says.  "We  need  not  look  for  a  Mafia 
or  orgaiijyed  criminal  element  for  the  ca'ose 
of  barbiturate  abu.se  in  this  country,"  It  says. 
"Ihe  fault  lies  squarely  with  our  pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers,  drug  wholesalers 
and  retailers  '• 


ST,  JOSEPH  .S  COLLEGE  SUFFERS 
TRAGIC  LOSS 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDCREBE 

or  imjI/^na 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Februarp  7,  19T3 

Mr  LANDGREBE.  Mr,  SpcaJccr.  one  of 
the  olde.st  educational  institutions  in  the 
State  of  Indiana  is  in  my  congressional 
district.  Tills  past  Sunday  tliis  institu- 
tion. St.  Joseph's  College,  suffered  a 
tragic  loss.  Tlieir  old  "main"  building 
was  entirely  consumed  by  fire.  This  build- 
ing had  served  the  college  in  many  ca- 
pacities .sir.ce  iU  dedication  in  18S0.  Res- 
idence hall,  cla.'-sroom.  administration 
office,  faculty  offices  to  mention  just  a 
few. 

Recently  remodeled  in  the  early  IDeO's 
for  the  influx  of  a  growing  student  bod:', 
the  administration  building  supplied  the 
college  with  68.000  square  feet  of  space. 

The  fire  destroyed  the  building  com- 
pletely. Many,  many  irreplacable  objects 
were  al.so  con.sumcd. 

My  friend  and  predece.^sor.  now  dis- 
tinguished lecturer  in  history  at  St  Jo- 
seph's College,  Charles  H.Tlleck.  lo«1  his 
entire  office  This  suite  of  roorr.>--  was  a 
replica  of  Charlie.s  crnpressional  office. 

Faculty  members  lost  books,  r.otes.  rnd 
writiiigs  that  can  never  be  replaced,  A 
TV  studio  was  destroy  ed  as  were  tlie  edu- 
cational, psychologj-,  and  other  labora- 
tories. 

However,  thuough  the  lieroic  efforts  of 
the  student  body,  over  70  percent  of  the 
administrative  files  were  saved  Tlie.se 
marvelous  young  people  moved  10  tons 
of  importiint  documents  in  lc.'^s  than  30 
minutes, 

I  have  been  on  the  St.  Joseph  College 
campus.  1  ha\e  met  llie.-^e  students  and 
they  arc  an  example  that  other  ycung 
lieople  could  look  to. 

This  mile  college  on  the  plains  of  In- 
diana has  .suffered  a  great  loss.  My  per- 
sonal prayers  and  efforts  arc  "with  the 
school.  If  any  of  you  feel  that  you  could 
offer  St,  Joseph "s  a  helping  hand.  I  know 
thi'.l  they  would  ai'.prcciaie  it  and  would 
be  most  grateful. 


FEDERAL  TAX  LAW  REVIEW 
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HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

or    MCCTANA 
TV   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE  XTATIVES 

Wcdiicsdai/.  Febructrij  7.  1973 

Mr.  SHOUP'.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  old  .saw 
jout  the  unch-Tncing  nature  of  "death 
id  taxes'"  has  validity  a.?  regards  death. 

i^ot  so  with  taxes.  Oiir  .society  does  not 
main  static.  Piiorities  chancie  and  so  do 
e  means  with  whicii  v\e  attack  tliese 
lorities. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  lias  been 

I  the  books  for  a  lona  time.  It  stands 

~entially  unchanged  since   1954.  It  is 

I  me  for  us  to  bring  these  codes  dow  n  off 

shelf,  dust  them  off,  'and  .•^ee  whether 

V  remain  applicable  today. 

I  feel  sure  that  many  deductions,  cred- 

.  exclusions,  adjustment;,  and  exemp- 

3ns  of   1954   are  mereiy  loopholes  to- 

y.  We  owe  it  to  our~er.cs  to  review  the 

tire  tax  structure  as  :i  preliminary  to 

X  reform.  We  must  be  ready  to  scrap 

obsolete,  retain  thai  part  of  the  code 

at  remains  valid  arid  provide  the  citi- 

nry  with  the  most  simple,  equitable  tax 

s  possible. 
I  am  introducing  legi.'^Luion  which 
Duld  direct  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
ttee  to  carry  out  a  complete  review  of 
e  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  execu- 
-e  branch  is  directed  to  cooperate, 
■arings  will  be  held  and  upon  comple- 
)n  of  the  review,  tiie  Ways  and  Means 

Cpmmittee  is  directed  to  report  compre- 
nsive   legislation   to   the   House.   The 

Stnate  Finance  Committee  will  have  a 

li  :e  responsibihty  as  concrrn.--  le.,'islation 

in  the  Senate. 

We  must  review,  relor.ni.  recodify,  and 
nplify  our  tax  lav. ^.  We  nuist  clearly 

d(  fine  the  difference  between  a  tax  in- 

cuiti\e  that  is  desirable  and  ui  tiic  pub- 

lii  interest  and  a  tax  loophole. 

We  have  neglected  a  re>iJonsibility  and 

nJust  proceed  with  concctive  action.  The 

A  nerican  people  dc>er'.  e  a  simple,  equi- 

tcible  tax  law  that  is  comparable  with  llie 

Nption's  revenue  needs. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  my  le.-olution 

111  its  entirety  at  tiiis  point  in  the  Recorb  : 

JC  INT     RESOLVTION     To     M.\NDATT.     CONilDtRA- 

IIO.V     HF     COMPREHLNSlVf     LEdSLATIO.V     Re- 

iOr.MI.NC.      RrCODIFYlNC.       AND      SIMPLIFYING 

HE     FEDLrfXl      InCO.MF.      EsrAT.".     AND      GIFT 

Tax  Laws 

Jlp<olird  b;/  the  Sinntr  (nicl  Hon^c  of  Rcji- 
■.■ntatiie':  of  ine  L'nited  Slates  of  America 
Conqrc't  a'^srvbled .  That  (I)  the  House 
V,|\v.s  and  Means  Committee  aud  the  Senate 
Fiiance  Commi-tee  held  he;iring.=i,  beginning 
!.:  Irter  than  February  1.3.  197a.  on  eacii  tax 
prf'ference  » ir.chidinj:.  biu  not  limited  to. 
•\\  adjustment,  credit,  dedufiioii.  e.xcUi- 
n.  :i:  d  e.xenipt  ion  i  contained  in  the  In- 
r.;il  Revenue  Code  of  193+  to  a.scertain  (;ii 
->-ch  preference^  are  or  are  r.ot  designed  to 
'h?r  a  soc;a!ly  desirable  goal:  (bi  for 
i.>e  p'-eferenc^  designed  to  further  sociaUy 
ir.able  goal.s.  \^"i".e!;her  or  not  the  present 
best  implements  such  goaUs:  (c)  if  such 
■ferencei  are  consistent  with  tlie  over- 
ii:g  goal  of  cquitablv  treating  all  taxpay- 
:  nuA  (di  if  sii^h  preference.-;  are  con- 
en:  with  the  revenue  requirements  of  tlie 
hiiieral  Ooveriiment; 

2)  During  the  coiir.^e  of  tlie  hearings  men- 

ed   in   .sectloii    ili    of   this   joint    retolu- 

tiie  House  Ways  ai.d  Means  Comm;i- 
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tee  and  the  Senate  Pin.nnce  Committee  fur- 
ther study  the  I:Ui-inal  Revenue  Code  with 
the  goals  of  making  said  Code  more  under- 
standable an.d  to  simplify  the  reportiJig  of 
any  taxes  thereunder. 

(.3)  The  PresidtMit  direct  the  agencies  and 
officers  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
er.il  Goveur.nent  to  cooperate  with  the  House 
Ways  and  Meai.s  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Fii..incc  Committee  in  providing  such  as.slst- 
ance.  information,  and  recommendations  as 
may  bo  neces.'sary  to  expedite  the  above-mcu- 
rioiifd  hearings;  and 

i4»  Upon  ccmpleiiou  of  the  above-men- 
tioi.ed  hearings  a'ld  review,  the  House  Ways 
and  Menus  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
aancf}  Committee  will  report  to  the  floors 
of  th^Houie  and  Senate,  respectively,  com- 
prebcii^ive  leaislntion  to  reform.,  recodify, 
and  simpSiTy  the  Federal  income,  estate,  nv'd 
gift  tax  InwX 


THE  FEI  DEMONSTRATES  THE  NEED 
FOR  A     FEDEfJAL  PRIVACY  ACT" 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

Ot     NKW    YORK 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  V'ES 

Wednesdap.  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October 
27.  1972.  Acting  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Mr.  L.  Patrick 
Gray  III.  announced  the  termination  of 
an  FBI  pro.aram.  in  operation  since  1950. 
of  collecting  data  on  ma.jor  nonincum- 
bent  conure.^sional  candidates.  Until  that 
October  announcement,  there  had.  to  my 
knowledge,  been  no  official  indication 
over  the  past  22  year^  that  such  a  pro- 
.gram  existed. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  nature  of  this 
information  gathering  program.  I  wrote, 
along  with  my  colleagues  Benjamin 
Rosenthal  and  Jonathan  Bingham,  to 
ActintT  Director  Gray,  requesting  that 
the  FBI  allow  us  to  examine  whatever  re- 
spective files  it  may  have  collected  on  us. 
After  several  months  of  correspondence 
we  were  informed  finally  that,  even 
thoutih  such  a  data  collection  program 
had  already  been  Htrminated.  the  in- 
formation in  our  files  "is  not  available  for 
inspection,  except  for  authorized  pur- 
poses and  then  only  on  a  need-to-knou 
basis  ■■  The  FBI  had  apparently  decided 
that  Members  of  Congress  do  not  "need 
to  know." 

In  earlier  correspondence  with  me  M. . 
Gray  had  stated  that: 

The  FBI  does  not  maintain  secret  files  or 
pnlii :c:U  do.-isier?  on  Members  of  Congress. 

But  the  FBI  has  now  acknov.lcdged 
that  it  doe^  in  fact  have  such  files  col- 
lected under  this  now  inoperati\e  pro- 
gram. It  has  now  refused  the  reque.-t  of 
three  Congressmen  to  examine  their  own 
file.'- 

The  FBI  al.-o  as.sured  me  in  our  cor- 
respondence that  "no  investigation  was 
conducted  to  secure  this  information" 
and  that  only  publicly  available  bio- 
graphical data  is  contained  in  these  files. 
In  addition,  there  is  no  suggestion  in  Mr. 
G'-ay's  letters  that  the  examination  of 
the  contents  of  the  files  by  any  one  ol 
us  would  in  any  way  affect  national  se- 
curity. Yet  still  the  requests  to  see  4he 
files  were  denied   And  I  stand,  as  do  mv 
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ccllcr.guFs  and  indeed  all  Americans, 
without  the  protection  of  any  legislative 
safeguards  to  insure  responsible  man- 
agement of  these  files. 

I  have  long  believed  that  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  should  have  the  right  to 
knovv-  whether  any  Government  agency 
maintains  a  file  on  him,  to  inspect  that 
file,  and  to  have  a  chance  to  correct  er- 
roneous material.  In  this  age  of  the  com- 
pucer.  It  is  becoming  easier  and  easier  to 
collect,  maintain,  and  distribute  personal 
data.  Unless  Congress  takes  the  initiative 
now  in  this  field  by  enacting  laws  5o\- 
eniing  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
such  data,  every  citizen's  personal  free- 
dom and  privacy  will  continue  to  be 
threatened  by  abuses  in  the  present,  ur.- 
rcirnlaled  .system. 

Accordingly.  I  first  introduced  legisUi- 
tion  in  1969  establishing  a  procedure 
through  which  the  individual  citi/^en 
would  be  apprised  of  v.hat  information 
has  been  collected  on  him  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  under  what  circum- 
stances it  may  be  dispensed.  As  reintro- 
duced in  the  93d  Congress,  this  bill— 
H.R.  667 — would  do  the  follovving;  first, 
require  the  Government  to  notify  an  in- 
dividual that  such  a  record  exists:  sec- 
ond, require  the  Government  to  notif.s- 
the  individual  of  all  transfers  of  such  iii- 
lormation:  third,  require  the  Govern- 
ment to  disclose  information  from  such 
records  only  with  the  consent  of  the  in- 
dividual or  when  legally  required:  fourth, 
require  the  Government  to  maintain  a 
record  of  all  persons  inspecting  such 
records:  fifth,  permit  the  individual  'o 
inspect  his  records,  make  copies  of  the.l. 
and  supplement  them;  sixth,  permit  A\ 
individual  on  a  proper  showing  to  re- 
quire the  agency  to  remove  erroneous  or 
misleading  information  from  his  file: 
and  seventh,  create  a  Federal  Privacy 
Board  to  supervise  the  administration  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Exceptions  to  the  disclosure  rule  would 
be  made  in  the  case  of  records  that  are 
eiihcr  expressly  required  by  Presiden- 
tial order  to  be  withheld  in  the  interest 
of  national  security  or  for  purposes  of 
pending  criminal  prosecution.  The  Pres- 
ident would  be  required  to  notify  the 
Congress  on  an  agency-by-agency  basis 
eacii  year  of  the  number  of  files  withheld 
for  these  reasons. 

Because  my  correspondence  with  tlio 
FBI  is  so  illustrative  of  the  difficulty — 
indeed  the  impossibility — of  an  indi\id- 
ual  ascertaining  the  contents  of  his  file. 
I  am  setting  it  forth  for  the  interest  of 
our  colleagues  in  Congress  and  the  citi- 
zen- of  this  country,  with  the  hope  that 
Congress  will  promptly  enact  the  essen- 
tial safeguards  to  personal  privacy  as  arc 
embodied  in  my  bill. 

The  correspondence  follows: 

NovFMBFE    1.    1972 

The  Honorable  L.  Patrk  k  Gr. ^y. 
A<s;ng  Director.  Federal  Bureau  of  Invrtlicia- 
tion.  Depart  I'irnt  of  Justice.  Wasliinalon. 
DC. 

Dfar  Mit.  Gray  :  H::ving  learned  for  tlie  first 
time  tliat  thei'e  aie  dossiers  kept  by  tlie 
FBI  on  Members  of  Congress,  we.  the  under- 
signed, request  tliat  those, dossiers  relating 
to  each  of  us.  be  furnished  to  us. 

We  ask  you  to  send  our  respective  files  to 
our  oflices  immediatelv  so  tliat  we  mav  exam- 
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ine  them  and  ascertain  exactly  wliat  it  was 

that  the  FBI  was  collecting. 
Sincerely, 

Edward   I.    Koch. 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal, 
Jonathan  B.  Bingham. 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
Winthington.    B.C.,    November    24,    1972. 
Hon.  Edw-ard  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Representatives. 
\Vashi7igton,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  As  yoii  may 
know.  Acting  Director  Gray  recently  was 
hospitalized  with  an  intestinal  obstruction. 
We  do  not  know  at  this  time  when  he  will 
return  to  his  office. 

Your  letter  of  November  1.  1972.  was  being 
Given  careful  consideration  prior  to  Mr. 
Gray's  hospitalization.  You  will  appreciate 
the  Importance  of  your  request  necessitates 
his  personal  attention;  therefore,  we  are  un- 
able to  predict  when  we  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  respond.  I  assure  you  that  upon  Mr. 
Gray's  return  we  will  respond  to  your  reqtiest 
as  quickly  as  possible. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Mark  Felt. 
Acting  Aasociaie  Director. 

US.  Department  of  Justice. 
FE.niERAL  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Washington.  D.C,  January  2,  1973. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House   of   Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch  :  I  regret  tliat  my 
illness  followed  by  surgery  has  delayed  this 
response  to  your  letter  of  November  1,  1972. 

For  your  ready  reference.  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  my  press  release  of  October  27,  1972, 
announcing  the  termination  of  tlie  FBI  pro- 
gram of  collecting  biographical  data  on  ma- 
jor nonincumbeiit  Congressional  candidates. 

The  FBI  does  not  maintain  secret  files  or 
political  dossiers  on  Members  of  Congress. 
and  you  will  note  that  I  neither  stated  nor 
implied  that  we  do  in  my  press  release.  The 
creation  of  dossiers  was  neither  the  intent 
nor  the  purpose  of  tlie  program  I  terminated 
on  October  27.  Its  purpose  was  to  assist  offi- 
cials of  the  FBI  in  the  conduct  of  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  describe  for  you  the  program  that 
I  ordered  discontinued  and  how  it  operated. 
I  believe  tliis  will  greatly  enhance  the  under- 
standing of  this  matter. 

Around  1950,  the  officials  of  the  FBI  then 
responsible  for  dealing  with  the  Congress  de- 
cided it  would  be  most  beneficial  to  them 
if  they  had  some  biographical  data  on  newly 
elected  Members  and  a  knowledge  of  any 
prior  contacts  by  FBI  representatives  with 
these  new  Congressmen  and  Senators.  Ini- 
tially, they  orally  requested  FBI  field  office 
officials  to  furnish  the  desired  information. 
In  1960,  the  practice  was  begun  of  request- 
ing sucli  information  by  sending  routing 
slips  to  tlie  various  FBI  field  offices.  This  has 
been  followed  each  election  year  since  that 
time. 

The  information  was  gathered  for  our  own 
internal  use  and  not  in  response  to  any  regu- 
lation or  statute.  At  first,  information  was 
.sought  only  on  nonincumbeiit  candidates  for 
Congress,  In  1960,  the  requests  were  ex- 
panded to  include  noninctimbent  candidates 
for  Governorships,  since  FBI  officials  also 
felt  their  contacts  with  Governors  could  be 
enhanced  by  some  prior  knowledge  of  the 
individual's  bacl^ground. 

No  investigation  was  conducted  to  secure 
this  information,  and  no  investigative  file 
was  opened  either  in  the  field  offices  or  at 
FBI  Headquarters.  The  biographical  informa- 
tion was  collected  by  individual  Agents  cover- 
ing the  home  area  of  the  candidate.  It  was 
gal  hered  from  local  newspapers,  campaign 
brochures,  and  reference  books  such  as  city 
dircctorie.s  or  books  whicli  publisli  biographi- 
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cal  information — all  sources  readily  available 
to  the  general  public.  This  information  was 
augmented  by  a  summary  of  any  data  (al- 
ready in  the  files)  of  the  field  ofSce.  This 
might  include  correspondence  exchanged  with 
the  candidate;  memoranda  concerning  per- 
sonal contacts;  results  of  investigations  in- 
volving the  candidate,  either  as  a  subject,  a 
victim,  a  witness,  or  a  reference;  or  informa- 
tion voluntarily  submitted  to  the  FBI. 

The  material  collected  by  the  field  office 
was  sent  to  FBI  Headquarters  where  it  would 
be  held  until  the  results  of  the  election  were 
known.  If  the  candidate  was  defeated  in 
his  bid  for  office,  all  of  the  material  sub- 
mitted by  the  field  office  would  be  promptly 
destroyed  and  no  record  of  it  kept.  If  the 
candidate  was  successful,  a  niemoranduni 
summarizing  the  material  submitted  by  the 
field  office  would  be  prepared.  Into  this  stmi- 
mary  memorandum  a^^  would  be  incorpo- 
rated a  brief  abstract  of  any  information 
already  contained  in  the  files  at  FBI  Head- 
quarters. Here  again,  the  information  might 
include  correspondence  exchanged  with  the 
candidate;  memoranda  concerning  personal 
contacts:  results  of  investigations  involving 
the  candidate,  either  as  a  subject,  a  victim, 
a  witness,  or  a  reference;  or  information 
voluntarily  submitted  to  the  FBI.  Tlie  raw- 
material  forwarded  by  the  field  office  would 
be  destroyed,  and  only  the  summary  memo- 
randum would  be  retained  and  incorporated 
into  FBI  files. 

I  am  giving  serious  consideration  and  study 
to  the  ultimate  disposition  of  these  siimmiiry 
memoranda. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L.  Patrick  Grav  III, 

Acting  Director. 

Enclosure. 


U.S.  Depart.ment  of  Justice. 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
Washington.  DC.  October  27.  1972. 

"The  FBI  is  not  investigating  and  has  not 
investigated  Members  of  Congress  or  Con- 
gressional candidates."  Acting  FBI  Director 
L.  Patrick  Gray.  III.  declared  today.  "The 
only  exceptions  have  been  where  a  Member 
was  alleged  to  have  violated  a  Federal  law  or 
v.here  the  Member  is  being  considered  for  a 
top-level  Government  appointment. 

"It  has  just  come  to  my  attention."  he  said. 
"that  since  1950  personnel  at  FBI  Headquar- 
ters responsible  for  dealing  with  Coniress 
have,  as  a  matter  of  routine  practice,  g,  :h- 
ered  biographical  data  on  major  candidii  es 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  and  tlie 
.Senate  from  newspapers,  magazines,  cam- 
paign literature,  and  varlotis  reference  publi- 
cations. FBI  Field  Offices  from  time  to  time 
have  been  requested,  by  means  of  a  routing 
slip  directive,  to  assist  by  providing  informa- 
tion that  was  readily  available  from  local  lilcs 
and  local  publications. 

"Initially,  the  purpose  of  this  was  to  pro- 
vide briefing  materials  for  FBI  officials  who 
might  desire  it  before  making  a  call  on  a 
newly  elected  Congressman  or  Senator.  In 
short,  the  rotitine  was  a  part  of  the  Congres- 
sional relations  program  of  the  FBI.  Later, 
following  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  91- 
644  dealing  in  part  with  violent  offenses 
against  Members  of  Congress  and  Members 
of  Congress-Elect,  it  became  apparent  that 
such  information  would  be  of  immediate  use 
in  following  investigative  leads  arising  in  tlie 
event  such  an  offense  were  to  be  committed 
against  a  Member  or  a  Member-Elect  of  Con- 
gress. 

"I  became  aware  of  tliis  program."  Mr, 
Gray  continued,  "as  a  result  of  inquiries 
alleging  that  an  FBI  Agent  in  Lorain  County. 
Ohio,  had  been  making  inquiries  about  the 
background  uf  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Congress  in  Ohio's  13th  District.  This  Agent's 
inquiries  were  not  authorized,  and  were  in 
violation  of  specific  instructions  tliat  the 
^,1'heriii.i;   ol    infi'rm.nion    on    Congre.ssional 
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candidates  is  to  be  made  from  readilv  avail- 
able published  sources  only,  and  not  through 
any  outside  inquiries.  The  FBI  is  conducting 
an  internal  administrative  investigation  of 
this  Agent's  actions  to  determine  why  this 
instruction  was  not  followed, 

"At  tlie  same  time,"  Mr.  Gray  continued. 
"because  the  program  of  gathering  briefing 
material  on  Congressmen  and  Congre.ssional 
candidates  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
through  this  incident,  I  have  given  consid- 
eration to  ti>e  need  for  such  a  program.  Such 
a  program  is  not  essential  to  FBI  operations, 
and  I  believe  it  is  obvious  that  it  can  be  mis- 
interpreted easily  as  a  program  to  investigate 
Congressmen  and  Congressional  candidates, 
Tlieiefore,  I  have  decided  to  terminate  this 
program  as  of  today.  ' 

January   10,  1973. 
L  Patrick  Gray  III. 

Acting  Director.  U.S.  Dcpartmeni  of  Justice, 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  U'a.f'i- 

ington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.   Gray:    I  am  delighted  that  you 

have   recovered   from   your   Illness   and   have 

returned  to  your  duties. 

I  do  appreciate  your  detailed  response  of 
January  2nd.  Plea.se  do  let  me  know  whether 
the  three  of  us  who  requested  our  files  from 
yoti  were  among  those  who  were  included  in 
the  'FBI  program  of  collecting  biographical 
data  on  major  uonincumbent  CoJigressional 
candidates," 

If  I  was  included,  I  would  very  mtich  like 
to  .see  that  file. 
All  the  best  for  the  New  Year. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
FrutRAL  BtREAU  OF  Investigation, 

WasliiugtcM,  D.C  ,  January  24,  197 1. 
Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Wa.->liington.  DC. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  Your  letter  of 
J.uiuary  10,  1973.  has  been  received,  and  I 
appreciate  your  kind  comments  about  my 
return  to  duty. 

As  outlined  in  some  detail  to  you  in  my 
letter  of  January  2.  1973.  the  FBI  collected 
biographical  information  on  major  non- 
incumbent  Congressional  candidates  begin- 
ning around  1950.  At  no  time  was  an  iiives- 
tig.iilon  conducted  on  you  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  Congress  as  part  of  this  program.  No 
investigative  file  was  kept  on  you  or  any 
other  member  of  Congress  as  part  of  this 
program.  Tiie  methods  of  collecting  the  in- 
formation, the  specific  types  of  information 
involved,  and  the  methods  of  recording  that 
information  were  all  set  out  in  the  January 
■J  letter,  .^s  I  indicated  in  that  letter,  if  the 
candidate  was  successful,  a  memorandum 
summarizing  the  biographical  information 
was  prepared  and  incorporated  into  FBI  files. 

Sucli  recorded  information  retained  by  the 
FBI  is  subject  to  the  regulation  and  control 
of  the  Attorney  General.  It  is  not  available 
for  inspection  except  for  authorized  pur- 
poses and  then  only  on  a  need-to-know  basis, 
riierefore,  I  must  decline  your  request. 
Sincerely  yours. 

L    Patrick  Gray  III. 

.4(  rni<7  Director. 
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WORLD  AIR  FACILITY  IS  A  JUMBO 
STEP    FORWARD 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1973 

Mr.    LEGGETT.    Mr.    Speaker,    this 
spring,  the  new  World  An   Center  will 
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tegin  operation  at  the  Oakland  Ir.ter- 

r  ational  Airport.  Its  opening  will  mark 

tfie  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  flight,  for 

will  be  the  first  and  only  independent 

Dtal   service  maintenance  base  in  the 

orld.   It  is  equipped   to  handle  every 

aiutenance  contingency  from  airframe 

Pciir  on  a  747  to  replacement  of  a  pio- 

eller  blade  on  a  Ford  Trimotor. 

As  an  independent  maintenance  cen- 

T,  it  will  be  open  to  all  aircraft  of  all 

■pes  on  the  same  basis.  Its  reputation 

already  solidly  established,  as  is  evi- 

c^nced  by  the  number  of  airlines  already 

ng  World's  maintenance  facilities. 

The  icing  on  the  cake,  so  to  speak.  Is 

strategic  location  of  this  marvelous 

facility.    The   San   Francisco   Bay 

is  the  gateway  to  the  Orient  and  the 

^uth  Pacific,  and  termination  point  of 

tj  ans-United  States  and  European  Polar 

I  lutes. 

The  new  World  Air  Center  will  prove 

boon  to  continued  safe  passenger  air 

oJ)erations  throughout  the  world. 

The  World  Air  Center,  a  sub6idiar>-  of 

Daly's   World   Airways.    Inc..    touts 

wares  very  effectively  in  a  new  bro- 

ure  as  follows : 

New  World  Air  Center:   It  Is  a  Re.allt 
Big   Story 
tt  covers  60  acres  at  the  Oakland  Interna- 
inal  Airport.  And  the  uay  planes  are  grow- 
.  we're  going  to  need  every  inch  of  it. 
The  cost  of  our  new  maintenance  and  mod- 
al ion  center  is  no  small  matter,  either.  Its 
multi-mlUion  dollar  development  because 
wsuited  to  make  It  truly  the  only  inde- 
dent  total  service  maintenance  base. 
A'e  planned  It  to  handle  everjthtng  from 
-5A  to  a  Ford  Trimotor.  The  hangar  alone 
accommodate  four  Boeing  747s  at  the 
time.  Or  six  DC-lOs.  Or  eight  707s. 
This  brochure  outlines  many  of  the  areas 
ere    we    offer   efficient    service,    with    fast 
.    at    very    com{>etitive    prices.    A 
work  force  of  highly  qualified  engineers 
technicians  is  ready  to  give  your  aircraft 
best  treatment  they've  ever  had. 
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ARK     NOT     A     ONE-ArHLINE     OPERATION     AND 
WERE    NEVER    MEANT    TO    BE 

riie  original  World  Air  Center  was  e.^tab- 

ied  iu  1964  for  one  specific  ptirpose.  We 

ited  to  set  up  a  facility  with  all  the  ad- 

a|itages  of  the  major  airline  maintenance 

aiid  none  of  the  drawbacks.  And  we 
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"he   nev.-  center   is  even  more  of  a  good 
g.   Here   we   schedule   maintenance  and 
tailored  to  vour  specific  needs 
timetable,  not  ours.  We're  at  your  serv- 
whenever  and  wherever  you  want  us  And 
have  all  the  depth  In  shop  aiid  engineer- 
support  you  could  possibly  need  to  get 
Job  done  right.  Plus  development  and 
f*iagement  of  complete  maintenance  pro- 
■j.  In  addition  to  a  comprehensive  cem- 
ent exchange  program,  modification  serv- 
system  test  and  reliability  programs,  as 
as  maiuial  writing  and  revisioii  capabil- 

voicii'.g  is  prompt,  typically  five  davs. 
economi^'e  through  progress  bilhng.  aiid 
quick  and  easy  forecast  and  actual  ac- 
iting  on  the  cost  of  your  maintenance 
modification  program.  You  also  avoid 
expense  of  investmg  in  your  own  equip- 
it  and  labor  pool. 

matter  what  airline  you  are — from  A 

Z— with   us  you   dont  'run   the   risk   of 

Sg  biunped  down  the  waiting  list  by  some 

ne  that's  rtmnlng  the  show.  Maybe  that's 

we  already  service  so  many  different  air- 
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ror  hatt:  got  rs  evfrtwhere  you  want  rs 

Oakland  is  a  handy  place  to  bring  your 
aircraft  for  maintenance  and  modification. 
But  what  happens  when  you  need  service  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world? 

No  problem.  We  can  provide  ground  opera- 
i-.ons  and  technical  support  at  most  major 
airports,  including  Anisterdam,  Bangkok, 
Chicago.  Frankfurt,  Hong  Kong.  Honolulu, 
London.  Los  Angeles.  Mali.  Manila.  New  York, 
Paris.  Saigon,  Seoul,  Taipei,  Tokyo,  Toronto. 
These  and  others  have  direct  communlca- 
t:oivs  lirJcs  w;;h  our  headquarters  at  Oakland 
Airport. 

With  the  help  of  a  new  electronic  monitor- 
ing and  system  control  In.stallation  at  the 
World  Air  Center,  we  can  monitor  technical 
operation  of  your  aircraft,  and  coordinate 
ser\-ices  on  a  worldwide  basis.  If  you  want 
catering  in  Tliailand.  or  fuel  in  France,  we'll 
arrange  it.  And  we'll  send  you  engineering 
and  technical  assistance  anj-where  vou  need 
it.  anytime. 

In  short,  you're  not  dealing  with  a  cotn- 
pauy  that's  limited  by  established  flight  pat- 
terns. Y'ou're  dealing  with  a  company  that 
has  connections  virtually  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

WE    WANT    TO    GET    YOU    OUT    OF    HERE    FAST 

We  know  how  important  it  is  to  get  your 
aircraft  flymg  as  soon  as  possible.  In  fact,  we 
designed  ouf  whole  facilitv  with  this  m 
nund. 

Y'our  plane  nests  right  in  among  two  levels 
of  our  hangar  shops.  It's  a  unique  layout 
that  lets  our  people  work  on  it  from  several 
levels  at  the  same  time,  with  the  necessary 
parts,  tooling  and  equipment  close  at  hand. 
This  saves  us  time  and  saves  you  money. 

And  we  don't  believe  in  bankers  hours 
here.  Were  open  24  hours  a  day.  seven  day? 
a  week.  This  serves  the  double  purpose  of 
speedir.g  up  turn.iround  and  making  sure 
the.'-es  always  a  full  crew  on  hand  to  take 
care  of  you. 

As  a  regular  customer,  you  can  make  ar- 
rangements to  have  your  own  hand-picked 
team  of  specialists.  They'll  t>e  available  to 
work  on  your  airplane  when  you  need  them. 
Also,  for  regular  customers,  we  have  office 
space  and  warehousing. 

It's  almost  like  having  your  own  mainte- 
nance base.  Only  cheaper. 

YOU    CATs-NOT    Gl\l:    GOOD    SERVICE    WITHOfT 
GOOD  PEOPLE 

We've  been  building  a  great  team  here 
SK'.ce  1964.  Its  a  tuiique  balance  of  seasoned 
professionals  and  skilled  young  people  full 
of  fresh  ideas.  Through  a  carefully  planned 
recrui-'ng  program  over  recent  years,  we've 
brought  together  some  of  the  very  best  tal- 
ent in  aviation  today.  Their  specialties  are 
described  over  the  follov.ing  pages. 

You'll  find  ^reat  versatility  here,  with  peo- 
ple \Uio  are  used  ta  responding  quickly  to 
customer  needs  and  applying  their  skills  to  a 
great  variety  of  aircraft  makes  and  models. 
They  liave  been  trained  to  quote  complex 
modification  jobs  within  24  hours  of  initial 
customer  contact.  And  because  there  is  a 
contii-.uous  and  close  Interplay  between  cus- 
tomers and  our  engineering,  production  con- 
trol, planning  analysis  and  technical  assiu- 
ance  teams,  were  able  to  develop  niainte- 
itauce  and  modification  programs  exactly 
suited  to  your  needs 

We're  very  concerned  about  havmg  Just 
the  right  niait  for  the  right  Job.  Because  if 
ever  there  waa  a  'people  business."  main- 
ter.,r.-.ce  is  it. 

HFP.F    AIRFRAMF     OVERHALL     AND     MODIFICATION- 
WORK    IS    NO    BIG    PROBLEM 

With  our  space  and  equipment,  we  don't 
care  how  big  you  are  We'll  still  take  vou 
apart 

We're  ready  to  make  your  plane  Just  like 
new  with  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  over- 
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haul  programs  on  earth— tailored  Just  for 
yotu-  own  aircraft.  But  first  well  send  some 
of  ottr  top  people  to  see  exactly  what  work 
is  needed  on  your  aircraft  and  submit  au 
estimate.  Then  bring  your  plane  on  in  and 
let  us  give  it  a  CMnplete  Inspection,  open  up 
the  panels,  exchange  components,  give  it 
NDT  checks— anything  it  may  need  to  re- 
turn the  airframe  to  a  zero  defect  condi- 
tion. 

We'll  even  put  you  on  a  regular  systems 
and  maintenance  reliability  program.  One 
specifically  designed  for  your  aircraft  to  sub- 
stantially reduce  your  maintenance  costs  in 
the  years  to  come.  And  we'll  work  with  you 
and  the  PAA  to  get  time  extensions,  revising 
yotir  manuals  as  necessary. 

As  for  m.odification — we're  ready  to  handle 
any  Job  no  matter  what  the  size.  Prom  the 
simplest  recommended  manufacturer's  mod- 
ification, to  a  complete  wing  skin  replace- 
ment. And  we  can  do  it  with  minimum  down- 
time to  fit  your  schediUe. 

So  the  best  service  costs  less.  What  more 
can  you  ask? 

OT  ?.    STfrET   METAL   SHOP   WILL   REALLY    MAKE    IT 
BIG    OR    SMALL 

You  may  need  a  full  empennage  modifica- 
tion. Or  Just  a  couple  of  dozen  tray  carriers. 
Whatever  the  Job,  it's  all  In  a  day's"  work  for 
t.ur  sheet  metal  department. 

We're  equipped  to  cut,  mold,  stamp,  weld. 
rivet,  punch  and  roll  an  amazing  variety  ot 
items.  Everything  from  cowling  and  gear 
doors  to  galley  and  seat  parts,  from  struc- 
ttual  design  and  engineering  to  baggage 
inodules  and  food  service  carts. 

We  can  perform  manufacturer's  service 
bulletin  requirements,  develop  modification 
orders,  or  conduct  work  using  your  own  engi- 
neering drawings. 

The  quality  of  this  work  has  attracted 
ir.ore  than  30  airlines  and  airline-related 
companies  as  regular  customers.  With  new. 
expanded  faculties  and  even  more  modern 
equipment,  we're  ready  to  tackle  anv  Job  vou 
can  hand  us. 

NONDESTRUCTIVE    TESTING    OR    WHAT    YOU 
CANNOT    SEE    CA.N    HURT    YOU 

We  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  important 
regular  nondestructive  inspection  is.  And 
action  speaks  louder  than  words  anyway. 

We  have  the  experience  with  X-ray,  eddy 
current,  ultrasonic,  dj-e  checks,  mag  particle 
inspection  and  zyglo.  Now  we've  added  iso- 
tope insfjection. 

This  capability  is  the  backbone  of  anr 
structural  reliability  program.  And  its  avail- 
able here  24  hours  a  day. 

V.-E    WILL    Cn-E    YOU    A    SPECIAL    INNER    B'^AtTV 

It's  not  enough  for  a  plane  to  fly  well.  It 
has  to  look  good.  too.  To  keep  your  air- 
plane in  the  pink,  or  any  other  color  vou  like, 
talk  to  our  refurbishing  specialists.  We  have 
some  of  the  world's  top  aircraft  interior  de- 
signers on  staff.  Tliey've  created  many  of  the 
handsomest  interiors  you've  ever  seen  in 
both  large  and  small  aircraft.  They'd  like  to 
do  the  same  for  you. 

And  they're  just  as  concerned  with  func- 
tion as  good  looks.  They  can  make  a  passer. - 
ger  plane  convertible  for  cargo.  Or  rebuild 
th.e  interior  of  a  military  transport. 

But  we  don't  want  you  in  here  just  f..r 
the  big  jobs.  Whether  you  need  a  twentv 
minute  clean-up  or  a  wide-body  retrofit. 
well  be  just  as  glad  to  see  you.  We  figure  that 
if  we  do  the  little  things  right  you'll  come 
back  for  more. 

COODBY    OLD    PAINT 

For  vears  we've  been  painting  plane.-,  from 
the  Grumman  G-ll  to  the  Douglas  DC-8. 
Now  were  ready  for  annhing — 747.  DC-10. 
L-1011.  even  the  C-SAand  the  Concorde 
when  they  come  our  way. 

Crews  of  strippers  and  painters  work  in 
contmtious  shifts  to  keep  the  Job  moving  as 
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fast  as  jKissible.  So  we  can  easily  complete 
even  the  largest  aircraft  in  time  to  suit  your 
schedule.  Yes,  even  these  men  are  on  duty  24 
hotirs  a  day,  7  days  a  week. 

We  use  all  tlie  latest  application  tech- 
niques and  materials,  including  AlumagDp 
and  other  polyurethane  paints.  So  your  plane 
will  come  out  looking  as  fresh  as  the  day  it 
fiirived  from  the  factory. 

WX  DO  NOT  OVERLOOK   ANYTHING 

When  we  say  total  maintenance,  that's  ex- 
actly what  we  mean.  That  includes  a  fully 
equipped  avionic  shop  experienced  in  design- 
ing complete  navigation  and  communications 
packages  as  well  as  testing  and  repairing  even 
the  most  sophisticated  electronic  equipment. 

Our  wheel  and  brake  experts  will  make 
quick  work  of  tire  changes  and  linings. 
"They'll  carry  out  zyglo  checks  for  cracks,  and 
Inspect  and  test  your  entire  landing  gear. 

We  also  have  an  emergency  equipment  sec- 
tion. Besides  safety  checking  your  survival 
gear,  we'll  sell  or  lease  replacements  for 
worn-out  equipment. 

Our  accessories  shop  is  good  at  making  re- 
placements, too.  We  have  a  large  inventory 
of  components.  And  we're  old  hands  tt  such 
things  as  cabinetmaking,  as  well  as  creating 
Just  about  anything  you  want  out  of  plastic 
and  fiberglass. 

Our  instrument  shop,  with  its  Class  II 
clean  room,  assures  completely  accurate 
calibration.  And  we  have  complete  facilities 
for  hot  section  engine  inspections,  engine 
build-up  and  repair,  and  module  exchange 
for  late  model  engines. 

To  top  It  all  off,  we'll  even  repair  your 
automotive  and  ground  equipment,  and  cali- 
brate your  own  tools  and  test  instruments. 
If  there's  anything  else  we  haven't  men- 
tioned, all  you  have  to  do  is  ask. 

WE     HAVE    ALL    THE    STOCK    ANSWEBS 

Having  the  right  spare  parts  at  the  right 
time  is  a  monumental  task.  That's  why  we've 
placed  our  inventory  control  in  the  hands 
of  trained  computer  specialists. 

They  use  an  IBM  system  to  keep  track  of 
everything  from  Jet  engines  and  tires  to  nuts 
and  bolts.  The  computer  is  programmed  to 
monitor  parts  usage  automatically.  It  even 
IssTics  pvirchase  M-ders  as  required  for  given 
maintenance  programs,  both  on  common 
hardware  and  rotables. 

Once  you  sign  up  for  a  maiiitenance  pro- 
gram with  us,  we  stock  up  on  anything  spe- 
cial your  plane  needs. 

So  whenever  you  fly  in  for  service,  we'll 
be  ready  for  yoti.  Right  down  to  the  very 
last  cotter  pin. 

THE    CORPORATE    JET   PROGRAM    IS    SOMETHING 
ELSE  AGAITJ 

On  12  acres  at  the  Oakland  Airport,  quite 
separate  from  the  new  World  Air  Center,  sits 
the  largest,  most  complete  corporate  Jet 
maintenance  base  you'll  find  an>'where. 

This  modern  facility  can  really  do  it  all: 
airframe  overhaul,  refurbishing,  major  mod- 
ifications, non-destructive  inspection,  avi- 
onics, instrument  calibration,  sheet  metal, 
accessories.  We  even  have  a  paint  hangar 
equipped  with  essential  temperature  and  hu- 
midity controls. 

We  are  also  the  sales  and  service  repre- 
sentative in  the  eleven  Western  states  fcr 
Mitsubishi  MU-2  prop-jets. 

For  the  day-to-day  care  and  feeding  of 
corporate  Jets  and  pilots,  we  have  the  ulti- 
mate line  .service.  Fuel,  vacuuming,  limou- 
sine?, rent-a-car  and  plane  parking  are  al- 
ways available.  And  our  comfortable  lounge 
is  open  to  all  comers  around  the  clock. 

There's  even  weather  information  from  all 
corners  of  the  earth,  and  worldwide  commu- 
nications links.  We  also  ofifer  ground  han- 
dling including  catering  services,  at  most 
m.ojor    airports    around    the    globe. 

With  all  these  advantages,  we  can  offer 
you   ancther  tinique   tonus — the   San  Fran- 
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Cisco  Bay  Area.  It's  the  greatest  place  you'll 
ever  find  for  combining  business  with  pleas- 
ure. 

Clearly,  corporate  Jet  sales  and  service  have 
come  of  age. 

THE   RIGHT   P!  ACE    AT    THE   RIGHT    TT^:F 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  is  the  ideal 
spot  for  a  maintenance  base.  It's  the  gateway 
to  the  Orient  and  South  Pacific,  and  termi- 
nation point  jf  trans-U.S.  and  polar  routes 
from  Europe. 

Historically  the  area  has  alwr.ys  been 
linked  with  pioneer  aviation  Names  like 
Wiley  Post,  Albert  Hegei.berger,  Lester  M.iit- 
laud  and  Amelia  Earhart  are  part  of  local 
legends.  Charles  Lindbergh  flew  "Tlie  .Spirit 
of  St.  Louis"  in  to  dedicate  the  tir'-.t  Oakland 
Airport  half  a  century  ago. 

Even  in  the  age  of  the  computer-operated 
jet,  this  love  of  airplanes  and  flying  remains. 
And  when  you  have  people  who  really  love 
their  work,  you  know  the  result  is  goiiifc;  to  be 
something  special. 

The  proximity  of  airports,  a  variety  of 
maintenance  facilities  and  technical  train- 
ing schools  give  this  area  a  large,  high-grade 
labor  pool.  And  that  all  adds  up  to  superior 
maintenance. 

THE    WHOIE    WOBID    IS    BEHIND    fS 

Although  the  World  Air  Center  is  an  or- 
ganization serving  all  airlines  equally,  it's 
also  a  subsidiary  of  the  world's  largest  charter 
airline  company. 

World  Airways  is  a  $175,000,000  corporation, 
listed  on  both  the  New  York  and  Pacific 
Coast  Stock  Exchanges.  Its  fleet  consists  of 
Boeing  707s,  727  tri-Jets,  and  'stretch  '  DC  8s. 
And,  in  1973,  the  completely  new  747C  con- 
vertibles. The  »1  bliiion-pius  First  Western 
Bank  is  another  subsidiary  of  the  company. 

This  gives  the  new  World  Air  Center  great 
financial  stability,  as  well  as  worldwide  serv- 
ice connections.  So  we'll  never  leave  you  out 
in  the  cold  here  or  anywhere  else. 

All  things  considered,  isn't  this  the  kind 
of  total  service  maintenance  and  modifica- 
tion center  you've  been  looking  for? 


JOSEPH  LE  CONTE  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  CELEBRATES  ITS  50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
20th  of  this  month  Joseph  Le  Ccnle 
Junior  High  School,  located  in  Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  wliich  is  within  my  district 
will  be  celebrating  its  50th  anniversary. 

In  the  years  since  1922  when  Lc  Conte 
first  opened  its  doors,  the  school  has 
made  singular  progress  in  the  field  of 
secondary  education.  Both  its  campus 
and  curriculum  have  expanded  greatly 
and  of  its  nearly  25.000  alumni  the  list  of 
well-known  graduates  is  seemingly  end- 
less. 

The  history  of  this  famous  Hollywood 
school  is  an  interesting  one  and  it  is  my 
pleasure    to   share   Uie    following    story 
with  you : 
History  of  Le  Conte  Junior  High  .School 

Le  Conte  Junior  High  School,  icx-ated  at 
1316  N.  Bronson  Avenue,  Hollywoiod.  i'O028.  is 
celebrating  its  fiftieth  anniversary  on  Ftb- 
ruary  20th,  1S73. 

JUNIOR    HU.H    SCHOOL  OF  THE   STARS 

Often  known  as  the  junior  high  school  of 
the  stars.  Le  Conte  numbers  among  Its  near- 
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ly  25.000  graduates  such  entertainment  lumi- 
naries as  Betty  Grable.  Nanette  Fabray, 
Yvette  Mimieux.  Stuart  Whitman,  Bonlta 
Granville.  Anne  Shirley.  Jackie  Searle.  Mitxi 
Gayiier.  Ben  Alexander.  Jack  "fcmlhng  'Voice" 
Smith.  Helen  Parnsh.  "Junior"  Frank  Ccth- 
lan.  pianist  Horacio  Ciutierrez.  current  child 
star  Panielvn  Ferdin  (still  student  of  Le 
Conte)  and  A'.unina  of  the  first  50  years 
Carol  Burnett. 

Judges  -7ohn  Aiso,  Jerry  Pachl  Athletes: 
Jerry  Nem.or  ( All-Americaii  ba'sketbali  play- 
er), Julius  Helcman  and  Jack  Tldball  (na- 
tionally ranked  temiis  players).  Dorothy 
Pointou  lolympic  diver).  Educators:  Dave 
Patterson  (principal  at  Portola  J.H  S  ) ,  Anita 
(Blank)  Schwaber.  Joyce  (Nyl)  Kang  and 
Helen  Sohacket,  current  teachers  at  Le 
Conte— the  list  of  well  known  Le  Coi;te 
graduates  seems  endless. 

Today,  Le  Conte  has  an  enrollment  of  1  5.52 
students  and  67  teaciiers  on  a  campus  of  8  1 
acres,  fifth  smallest  among  the  75  Junior  high 
schools  in  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools.  There 
are  currently  572  students  born  in  55  differ- 
ent countries  speaking  37  differeiit  languages 
To  Individualize  instruction  there  are  special 
programs  for  the  hard  of  hearing,  partially 
sighted  and  blind,  gifted,  educaticnallv 
handicapped  and  physically  liandicapped  in 
physical  education.  Tliere  are  En^jllsh  as  a 
Second  Language  classes  for  135  students,  a 
math  center,  a  reading  center,  nine  counsel- 
ing groups,  after-school  tutoring  sponsored 
by  the  Wilshire  Kiwanis  Club,  Opportunity 
classes  for  students  who  are  having  difficul- 
ties in  regular  classes,  and  a  variety  of  in- 
novative clas.ses — Law  for  Youth.  Urban  Ecol- 
ogy. Consumer  Education,  Art  and  the  Hu- 
manities. Rock,  Pop  and  Protest  Music  and 
many  others. 

Serving  an  area  of  twenty  five  square  m-les. 
Le  Conte  has  a  student  body  representing  a 
broad  socio-economic  range  36  i  of  the  stu- 
dents arc  from  ethnic  minorities— 3  6 7i  Span- 
ish Surname.  10^;  Negro  and  6',;  Oriental. 
Eecau.'^e  the  ne.iie't  park  is  a  mile  away.  Le 
Conte  .<:er\es  as  the  playground  for  the  local 
community.  Youtl^£ervices  provides  as  m.'.iiv 
as  300  hours  mon^h  cf  pa;d  supervision  time 
lor  playground  activities,  athletic  leagues. 
dances,  clubs  and  trips  The  Hollywood  Com- 
munity Adult  School  uses  the  campus  four 
nights  a  week  for  its  classes.  La  'Verne  Col- 
lege also  uses  the  campus  four  night  a  week 
for  teacher  training  clashes.  Pootbiill.  b.'tsket- 
bali  and  baseball  officials  from  all  over  South- 
tn  California  use  the  lacilities  two  nights 
a  week  lor  worksliops. 

IE    conte   OrrNS    in     16I2 

Named  after  Joseph  Le  Conte.  noted  geol- 
ogist. Le  Conte  Junior  High  School  opened 
its  doors  in  Septembw.  1022,  with  1200  stu- 
dents and  47  te.Tchers  EI..ckbor.rds  had  not 
yet  arrived  and  neither  had  books  for  the 
library,  but  enthusiasm  was  high  and  all  were 
determined  to  make  this  the  be-^t  junior  high 
school  in  the  city.  It  was  the  first  one  in 
Hollywood. 

.As  might  be  expected  In  Holly woc-d,  the 
nuditonum  was  one  of  the  finest  In  the  city, 
and  had  a  capacity  of  over  12fK)  There  w.is  a 
fine  moving  picture  booth  built  into  the  new 
building,  c.ipable  of  holding  two  prcjectors. 
It  was  a  tin  lined  room  find  was  also  fire- 
proof. T!ie  1922  school  paper  "Le  Conte  Life'' 
reported, 

"All  the  air  tha*-  passes  through  the  audi- 
torium IS  washed  .  .  .  Lco'Klr.g  under  the 
seats  we  find  little  Knobs  frrm  which  the 
cle.-Hned  ..;r  enters  The  b;"'d  air  is  sucked  out 
by  a  large  fan  which  al.'o  sends  ;n  the  w.ishtd 
air  Tl-.is  enables  us  to  s'.t  and  enjcy  fnte;- 
tr.inment  with  all  the  windows  and  (iC'crs 
cksed  and  yet  bre.-ithe  clean.  frf«h  air" 

Below  the  auditorium  in  the  tasemenl 
were  showers  for  the  boys  and  girlE  M  W 
Chandler,  principal  from  If 22  thrcugh  IC'4V. 
plrinned  tor  a  photography  department  ic  De 
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.;r"eci  there.  Tlic  roc>m  -^as  60  feel  long  and 

111  a  platform  at  one  end.  Boys  could  cut 

m>  and  make  pictures  and  learn  aJ^oiit  the 

I-.',  industry  that  was  to  make  Hollywood  so 

Miaus. 

.\'.i  earlv  feattu'e  of  the  school  was  th.it  it 
•  ci  telcpiiones  in  all  the  room-^.  These  were 
:,!:.-cted  Willi  tlie  ma;n  o.lioe  and  were  used 
'-ii  the  same  as  some  oi  rue  new  schools 
;■   now  ii.;:ng  intercom^ 

STRONC.     STlDENr    COltRMMENT 

.\  -.irong  studeiu  government  wa.s  insti- 
•■■d  from  the  start  and.  even  today,  Le 
C)'.ip  is  a  leader  ii^.  giving  students  a  chance 
participate  in  deiermining  school  policy, 
t  '  Come  was  the  fir.st  Los  Angeles  Junior 
ll:L:h  School  to  e^iabUsh  a  Parerit  Teacher 
udeut  Association.  Students  also  serve  on 
e  SchCH)!  Coinniuni:y  Adv  usory  Council  and 
,t  Prnicipal's  Finance  Cuinmiitee. 
Subjects  offered  in  10J2  were  biniilar  lo 
o'=e  offered  toda'..  with  ■agncuUure"  being 
prime  difTerer.ce  For  man;  \ears  there  was 
line  Kreenhouse  belund  tlic  auditorium. 
ll.ere  were  all  kinds  of  puT:  :s  o:,d  cut  flow- 
-  11!  every  room  One  year,  during  the  twen- 
s,  a  float  entitled  ■  An  Atterncion  at  the 
Hjicienda"  wa.-  made  by  the  students  and 
.^eicd  in  the  Cr.  ic  Floral  Parade.  Another 
:-.r.  student.'-,  and  teacher^  helped  make  and 
ti»coratc  a  float  that  was  ei.tereti  m  the  Rose 
I'Jtrade  In  Pasadena 

Clubs  were  an  integral  par.,  of  the  ■'Blue 
id  Gold  '  and  e;:ch  tcachei  v. .is  expected  lo 
-dunsor  one  and  each  pupil  was  supposed  to 
j<-  in  oi.e.  The  myriad  of  clubs  included:  Com- 
11  F-rcial.  Alchcmf-ts.  Sunshine,  Pencil  Push- 
er Crucible.  El ique tie.  Woodworking.  Radio, 
d  Baseball. 

Teachers  who  came  to  the  school  in  1922 
■:e  unusually  v.e;!  prepared,  and  a  number 
chcrn  had  Master.-  decrees,  in  i,i2o.  they 
ihcred  students  and  radio,  together  and. 
r  the  first  time,  the  entire  suident  body 
ard  the  inaugural  addre.-;.  ol  a  President^ 
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tARTHQlAKE     Cl.OSfS     .MDilORIfM 

Ihe  Long  Beach  earthquake  in  lOcj  jolted 
?  buildings  ol  the  school.  It  was  decided 
at  until  thev  had  been  reinforced,  it  was 
t  safe  for  the  students  to  attend  school 
?re  For  one  semester  Le  Conte  students 
ended  iiearbv  Banc  rof t  Junior  High  School 
a  double  .session 

U  was  not  rnti!  1W7  that   tiie  audito/iuni 
.  ready  for  use  again.  PTA  meetings  had 
n    held   at   \.-irious   other  sclu.ols    but    in 
7  the  Le  Conte  Troubadours  gave  four  per- 
mauces  of   The   Maker  of  .Vo»ir/.<.   to   cc!c- 
.■e  the  reoi.'ening.  The  Troubadours,  .spoil- 
ed by  Mrs.  Mae  Nightingale  achieved  com- 
ni.Lw.  ide    acclaim    as    a    premiere    boys' 
'i-.il  group.  Dunn^'  the  tv^mies  ihey  ap- 
irod  in  knickei.-  and  late.-  ui  .v  iiie  and  gold 
iiii.-ii  iniitoiin-.. 
:Jiiring  World  \V.,r  II.  programs  v.ere  put 
for    liospitals.    Muttlers    were    knitud    m 
.e  green  for  the  army.  Paper  drives  were 
d.  bacon  fat  wa.s  saved  and  ihousui.ds  of 
rs   of   ilirit;    str-mps    were   sold.   Due    to 
•    paper   shortage,    tiie    yearbook    was   cut 
o  half  of  .::,   normal  sii-e.   Blackout  cur- 
ias appeared  at   the  windows  oi   the  audi- 
u.m  and  other  ro<jnis   used  at   night.  Air 
cl  instructions  were  lssue<l. 
;'58  brought  the  popular  Guys  and  Dolls 
'■  Tecntoppcrs  Youth  Services  groups  with 
■  lupanvh:-    pi,;;a    par.:.es.    dances,    snow 
»-.  horseback  ride.-,  tmd  other  >.ala  affaii's. 
eh      the      adniinistraiion      building, 
,.;.c!ier  Hall,   ihc  industrial   arts  buildir.i:. 
aMdiiorium  and  t'.ie  boy.s    gym  are  still 
lUiii;,  ihe  cafeteria  suffered  severe  eartli- 
•~e  damage    in    1972   and   was   razed   last 
i.:ner.    Nev.    buildings    include    the    girls' 
n.  the  music  bungalow,  the  science  biiild- 
..:  d  .several  bungalows. 

M.iNV    StAP.    rDUC.\TO!!S 

'-    ■   a, I',    .-chool  is  more  people  than  It   is 

■I;  ';:  ■     Lc    Con'e    hns    hnd    an    unuoual 
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share  of  outstanding  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators to  work  with  students  throughout  the 
yfars.  Cecille  .^dam  taught  French  during 
five  decades  and  was  known  as  "Mademoi- 
selle." Mrs.  Nightingale  started  at  Le  Come 
in  1926  and  was  stiU  holding  Alumni  meet- 
ings Willi  her  Troubadours  until  1970.  Bea- 
trice McXeil  gained  a  citywide  reputation  for 
the  .stage  productions  she  and  her  ^students 
put  on  for  many  ye.'.rs.  Mrs.  Edna  Amnions 
was  Mrs  English"  for  decades,  as  she  spon- 
.sored  the  Lc  Contcan  and  "Le  Conte  Life  " 
Bob  Allaire  v  as  teacher  and  registrar  at  Le 
Come  for  26  years.  Miss  Verna  Andrews  was 
distinyui.shed  school  librarian  for  30  years 
a'ld  Natalia  Schaefer  has  now  iieen  librarian 
fur  15  years.  Mr.  Frank  Desby  has  been  a 
"one  of  a  kind"  band  insiriictor  for  almost 
tuo  decades,  while  Ethel  Parrish  is  in  her 
14tl!  year  in  the  Science  department.  Mr. 
Frank  Syn  er  was  "Mr.  Le  Conte"  during 
th.e  nearly  two  decades  he  sponsored  stu- 
dent government.  For  nineteen  years  Eileen 
Taylor  has  served  live  ditferen'  principals  a.s 
school  secretary.  And  there  have  been  manv 
More. 

Principals  at  Le  Conte  have   been: 

M.  W.  Chandler 1922-46 

Howard  Benedict 1946-49 

Charles  Nellies.- 1949-50 

Lottie    Travcrs "III  1950-57 

Walter   Heil 1957-6.-1 

L.i    .prle  Caligiuri 1965-7(1 

David  Patterson  (January- June) 1970-70 

La   Verle  Caligiuri 1970-71 

Dr    Warren  Steinberg 1971- 

Cnrrent  vice  principals  are  Gene  Brodv  and 
Janet  Robert.-.  Head  Counselor  Bettv  Tauer 
Ueai>  Harold  Franklin.  Bettv  Siebenthal  Is 
PT.SA  president.  Rich  Storrs  is  student  bodv 
presideni.  Bob  Hills  is  chairman  of  the 
Sihoo!  Community  Advisrry  Council  and 
Spiro  Pa-tos  Teacliens'  Club  President. 

After  25,000  eruduatps  and  50  years.  Le 
Conte  is  still  livhig  up  to  its  motto.  "Seek 
lienor  through  service," 

I 

HEAP    Iti    NOT   THE    T^.I.AIN    ISSUE 


February 


1973 


HOiN.  ^'ILLIAM  L.  ARIWSTRONG 

or    COLOR.MJO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Vcdnri,dciv.  Fcbntary  7,  197J 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speakci'.  I 
hnve  voted  against  H.R.  2107  with  i:rcat- 
cst  reliictance. 

ir  the  principal  efTeci  of  H.R.  2107 
were  .simply  to  continue  the  rural  envi- 
ronmental a.ssistance  piogram.  ost»nsibly 
tlic  main  pui  pose.  I  would  gladlv  support 
the  bin. 

REAP  is  a  good  program.  Since  their 
inception  36  years  ago  REAP  and  its 
foreriinnei.  ACP.  have  accompli.shcd  a 
meat  deal  and  the  need  is  now  more 
timely  than  ever  in  \iew  of  growing  en- 
vironmental awai'enes.s  and  the  uritency 
to  con.-erve  nat'iral  resources. 

Moi'eover.  REAP  is  particularly  ap- 
peahnc;  .since  it  encourages  and  assist.s 
the  men  and  v.omcn  of  Ameiican  ap.ri- 
cultiue  whose  .share  of  the  national  pros- 
perity has  steadily  declined  due  in  large 
part  to  unwise  Federal  policie.s.  Like 
those  who  have  sj)oken  in  sui^port  of  this 
bill.  I  would  like  to  lend  a  helpin:,'  hand 
to  rural  America. 

But  REAP  i.s  not  the  main  issue.  H.R. 
2107  brinss  into  focus  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  even  greater  con.sequence.  The 
bill  seeks  to  diieit  the  administiation  to 


e.xpend  all  appropriated  REAP  funds 
Present  law  allows  discretion.  Since  the 
President  has  cut  back  REAP  along  with 
112  other  programs,  this  bill  represents  a 
challenge  to  the  President's  right  to  im- 
pound appropriated  funds,  an  action  the 
President  has  taken  to  head  off  further 
inflation. 

Ordinarily,  I  would  support  legislation 
to  restore  congressional  autlioritv  over 
expenditures.  Congress  ought  to  control 
the  budget.  But  this  authority  must  be 
exercised  respon.=;ibly.  and  Congress  has 
failed  to  do  .-^o. 

Congress  ha.s  repeatedly  failed  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  It  has  failed  to  enact 
a  ,spending  limit.  It  has  even  failed  to 
establish  procedures  for  sound  budget- 
ing. 

H.R.  2107  will  therefore  make  a  bad 
situation,  indeed  a  crLsis.  even  worse  bv 
f Dicing  the  President  to  spend  money  at 
a  time  wiien  overspending  threatens  the 
w  h.ole  future  of  our  country. 

0\  er  the  years  we  have  been  rei^eated- 
ly  warned  that  runaway  inflation  will 
re.-ult  from  continued  budget  deficits. 
But  Congress  has  played  Santa  Claits 
with  Federal  spending  for  so  long  that 
many  find  it  hard  to  realize  this  countrv 
is  now  breathtakingly  close  to  a  major 
financial  crisis. 

This  Congress  has  a  chance,  possibly 
the  last  clear  chance,  to  restore  sound 
financial  policies  to  our  Government  and 
thereby  avoid  the  panic  inflation  which 
other  countries  have  experienced  and 
the  consequences  of  that  kind  of  infla- 
tion: reckless  speculation,  bank  failures. 
jobles.sness.  civil  unrest,  and  the  ulti- 
mate breakdown  of  our  system  itself— 
jui>t  as  has  hajipened  in  other  countries. 

So  while  REAP  is  desirable,  a  balanced 
bud.i^et  is  imperative.  And  until  Congress 
itself  is  ready  to  responsibly  exercise  its 
prerogative  and  to  balance  the  budget— 
and  I  hope  Congress  is  nearly  ready  to 
do  so — I  will  support  the  President  in 
his  efforts  to  avert  financial  disasier.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  voted 
agaia.-t  H.R.  2107. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVOLUTION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   ^II.^J^•FSOT.^ 
IN  THt::  HOUSE  OF  RErfiESE.VT.'VTIVES 

Wcdnesdaii,  February  7.  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  gentrnl 
wiien  our  American  people  think  of  out- 
standinc  achievements,  there  come.-  to 
their  minds  spectacular  events  like  space 
exploration,  and  they  completely  overlook 
the  more  mundane  but  equally  as  im- 
portant achievements  such  as  our  agri- 
cultural production. 

I  recently  read  an  editorial  in  the 
Tracy  Headlight  Herald  in  our  Minne- 
sota Sixth  Congre.s.sional  District  which 
sliould  be  must  reading  for  every  Member 
of  Congress,  especially  in  this  time  of 
rising  food  prices  and  termination  ot 
agticultural  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  in.sert  iliis 
editorial  in  the  Concressxonal  Record 
and  I  highly  recommend  its  readin.2  to 
my  colleagues.  The  article  follows: 


February  7,  1973 

Agricultural  Revolution 
An  editorial  in  the  Farm  Bureau  News — the 
ofScial  newsletter  of  the  American  Faxm 
Bureau  Federation — carries  some  startling 
facts.  The  Farm  Bureau  Is  the  largest  farm 
organization  in  the  U.S..  representing  in 
excess  2  million  member  families.  The  edi- 
Irrial  reviews  late  studies  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  rising  farm  produc- 
tivity. They  reflect  an  achievement  that,  as 
the  editorial  points  out.  equals  and  in  some 
ways  surpasses  ".  .  .  the  much  publicized 
space  exploration.  ' 

To  start  with,  farm  output  per  man  In  1970 
was  357  percent  of  1950,  In  1971  one  U.S. 
farmworker  produced  enough  for  47  other 
people — seven  of  whom  lived  abroad.  Tills 
contrasts  with  enough  output  by  one  U.S. 
farmer  for  himself  and  15  other  people  in 
1950,  How  have  these  great  boosts  in  farm 
productivity  been  accomplished?  According 
to  Farm  Bureau  News,  "improved  and  larger 
planting  equipment,  along  with  mechanical 
harvesting,  reduced  the  man  hours  required 
to  produce  100  bushels  of  corn  from  40  hours 
In  1950  to  seven  in  1971.  Adoption  of  new 
technologies  increased  crop  output  per  acre 
over  55  percent  between  1950  and  1971.  Live- 
stock lajjor  efficiency  also  benefited  during 
the  two  decades.  Total  hours  of  labor  to  pro- 
duce milk,  meat,  and  eggs  fell  from  5.5  bil- 
lion in  1950  to  2,3  billion  in  1971,  Poultry 
and  egg  production  doubled  while  labor  needs 
In  the  poiiltry  industry  declined  more  than 
two  thirds." 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  soaring  produc- 
tivity of  U.S.  agriculture,  the  food  outlook 
for  this  country  and  the  world  today  would 
be  anything  but  cheerful — to  say  nothing  of 
prices.  How  many  of  us  realize  that  this 
abundance  is  solely  the  product  of  the  pri- 
vate property,  free  market,  free  enterprise 
system — a  system  that  much  of  the  world 
depends  upon  and  yet  is  scorned  in  our  own 
country  and  in  most  other  countries  by  the 
advocates  of  statism. 


IN  MEMORIAM:   PRESIDENT 
LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or  n.iiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr,  Speaker, 
there  are  some  men  in  history  for  whom 
no  conventional  eulogy  is  wholly  ade- 
quate, Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  wai^  one 
of  these,  a  man  larger  than  life  and  pos- 
sessed of  those  qualities  of  courage  and 
loyalty  which  are  fundamental  to  the 
survival  of  this  great  Nation  which  he 
loved.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  profoundly 
political  being:  He  enjoyed  the  drama 
of  politics,  and  he  participated  whole- 
heartedly in  the  political  process.  At  the 
same  time,  he  was  never  a  merely  par- 
tisan leader.  Rather,  his  ultimate  con- 
cern— as  he  was  to  prove  to  friend  and  to 
foe  alike — was  the  well-being  of  America 
and  the  cause  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Wrote  Owen  Meredith: 

Th.it  Man  is  great  and  he  alone.  Wlic  serves 
afreatnesE  not  his  own. 

So  it  was  with  President  Johnson, 
v.'hcse  true  and  enduring  greatness  lay 
in  his  dedicated  service  to  the  best  in- 
tcre'ts  of  the  American  people. 

Called  unexpectedly  to  the  highest  of- 
fice in  the  land  by  the  tragic  death  of 
President  Kennedy,  he  brought  to  the 
deliberative  councils  of  the  Executive  all 
the  rich  resources  of  his  many  years  of 
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congressional  experience,  years  in  v.hiih 
he  provided  a  leadership  respected  and 
effective. 

As  President,  he  was  able  to  heal  the 
distress  and  anxiety  which  the  events  of 
November  1963,  aroused  among  our  peo- 
ple and  in  the  world  community.  More- 
over, in  Uiat  spirit  of  confidence  and  de- 
termination, he  turned  boldly  to  further 
legislation  in  such  areas  as  civil  rights 
and  poverty,  championing  as  he  had 
done  in  his  first  days  in  Congre.ss  the 
cause  of  equal  rights  and  economic  jus- 
tice for  all  Americans  of  every  race, 
creed,  and  color. 

His  vision  was  that  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, and  he  labored  without  stint  to 
achieve  the  American  dream.  The  heart- 
breaking frustration  which  dogged  his 
search  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia  gen- 
erated bitter  controversy,  which  he  felt 
deeply.  Perhaps  the  saddest  aspect  of 
his  long  and  remarkably  distinguished 
career  was  the  way  in  whicli  his  quest 
for  a  settlement  in  Vietnam  eluded  his 
best  efforts. 

Nevertheless,  the  spirit  with  which  he 
sacrificed  his  own  personal  concerns,  di- 
recting the  attention  of  all  to  the  con- 
tinuing search  for  an  effective,  honorable 
peace,  contributed  immeasurably  to  the 
ultimate  achieving  of  that  goal. 

Centuiies  ago,  Seneca  counseled: 

Admire  those,  if  thou  art  a  man.  who  at- 
tempt great   things,  even   though   they   fail. 

Lyndon  Johnson  attempted  great 
things,  and  in  many  areas  met  with  ex- 
traordinary success.  He  leaves  a  legacy 
of  brilliant  service  and  great  accomplish- 
ment. Already,  the  bitter  debates  which 
clouded  his  last  days  in  the  White  House 
have  begim  to  fade,  and  we  are  able  to 
see  him  in  a  clearer  light  and  in  the  per- 
spective of  his  whole  career  and  of  his 
times. 

Shrewd,  vivid,  colorful,  toughminded, 
and  tenderhearted.  President  Johnson 
now  takes  his  place  in  the  annals  of 
America.  We  may  be  confident  that  the 
sober  judgment  of  history  will  vindicate 
his  life.  May  the  great  compa.ssion  which 
animated  his  idealism  continue  to  moti- 
vate all  Americans  as  together  we  seek  a 
nobler  ccftnmor.weal. 


3S77 


EULOGY  TO  WILLIAM  C. 
EISENHARDT 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or    NtJW    YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  PFrRESENTATIVES 

\Vcdnf:>dc:!.  February  7,  1973 

Mr,  ADDABBO.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  resi- 
dent.s  of  Queens  County,  N,Y,,  lost  a  ccm- 
mmiity  leader  se\eral  weeks  ago  with 
the  pa.ssing  of  William  C.  Eisenhardt, 
Mr.  Eisenhardt  had  been  active  in 
Queens  cine  affairs  for  many  years  and 
ser\'ed  as  president  of  tiie  Queens  Bor- 
ough Public  Library  Board. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  tlie  text  of  the  article  in  the  Jan- 
uary 18,  1973.  edition  of  the  Ridgewood 
Times  eulogi.'ing  William  C.  Eisenhardt : 
Wiiii.AM  C.  Ei.'^i.NiiAHDT  Was  a  CiMMvnity 
Leaufk 

William  C.  Eistnhardt.  57,  active  in  Queens 
community   afTairs   f^ir  the   greater  part   of 


his  life  and  well  known  a.s  former  owner  and 
president  of  the  Octagon  Laundry  in  Ridge- 
wood from  which  he  retired  last  year,  died 
Jar.nary  10. 

Deeply  interested  in  the  borough  library 
sy.stem,  Eisenhardt  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Qntens  Bcrough  Public  Library  board 
since  1962  and  wa-s  elected  president  of  the 
board  la'-l  January,  The  Queens  Borough 
system  comprises  55  branches  in  addition 
to  the  central  library  in  Jamaica 

As  owner  and  pre.'-ident  of  the  Oc'agon 
Laundry  in  Ridgewood  a  bnsiness  st«rted  by 
his  \\u-  father.  William.  Eisenliardt  extended 
his  ■  phire  oi  influence  in  ihe  business  wcrld 
ter\i;jg  as  treasurer  of  the  Brooklyn  Laun- 
dry Owners  Assn..  patt  president  cf  tiie  Kew 
York  State  Launcjerers  and  Cleaners  Assn., 
and  chairman  of  its  legislative  committee; 
and  an  industrial  consultant  to  the  Com- 
munity Crime  Prevention  Board  cf  the 
Queens  Di.<ifrlct  .Attorney's  orTite 

Among  his  many  leadership  positions  were 
past  exalted  ruler  of  Qtieensboro  EUts  Lodge; 
past  preoideni  of  the  Ridgewood  Liens  Club; 
director  of  Home  Federal  ."-^avings  and  Loan 
Assn  ;  trustee  of  WyckofT  Heij-'hlji  Hotfiital; 
director  of  the  Ridgewood  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: member  of  Granite  Lodge  F  A  A  M  . 
Joseph  B  Garity  Pott  562,  Americaii  Lfglon. 
and  i.he  Bushwick  Club. 

Eiscnhard;  v.iis  on  tlie  executive  board  of 
the  Queens  Council  of  Boy  Scouts:  corjmit- 
tee  member  of  the  National  Conference  cf 
Chri.'^tian.s  and  Jcw=:  member  of  Queen.sbor- 
ongli  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Queens  County 
Grand  Jurors  Assn..  and  the  Steuben  ScK-iety 

His  beloved  wife.  D<-ris  and  son  Williani 
Jr.,  survive.  Funeral  services  were  ccnducteil 
at  the  grave  side  in  Maple  Grove  Cemeterv 
r.r.d  were  arra:;ged  under  the  direction  of  W. 
Theodore  Lutz  A:  Sfn  Funeral  Heme,  68-08 
F'  n  ?t  A\e 


EQUAL  EMPLOYAfENT  OFPORTl'NI- 
TIES  MUST  BECOME  A  REALITY 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

CF    Tut    DI.STRI'.T    cr    Ci'H.MblA 
IN    THE    HOUSE   OP   REPRE.'-tNTAll VE« 

Wedtie^daji,  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Uieie 
are  few  moi-e  important  i.'sfeucs  in  our  Na- 
tion than  tiiat  of  assunng  tlie  realities 
of  equal  employment  opportiuiiUes,  It 
is  my  iiope  that  those  ot  us  who  ha\e  the 
ability  to  cure  Uie  inequities  of  lire  pait 
will  jom  with  me  m  fighting  this  ino&l 
serious  problem  that  continues  to  plague 
our  society — that  is,  discrimination  in 
employment. 

In  the  early  ISCC's  the  concept  of  dis- 
crimmation  which  prompted  the  adop- 
tion of  the  original  Civil  Rights  Act  was 
.simplistic.  A  "lor  whites  only"  sign  or  a 
bombed  out  black  church  ccmmunic^ited 
an  unmistakable  message. 

Employment  di.scrimmation  as  it  exists 
today  IS  permeated  with  far  more  nice- 
ties of  complexity.  More  often  than  not. 
it  is  the  result  of  institutional  .^vstems 
and  effects.  Major  causes  of  discrimina- 
tion can  be  associated  v.ith  such  per- 
.sonnel  practices  as  seniority,  lines  cf 
progression,  tr.ansfer  provisions,  training, 
opportunities,  and  testing  lequircnK-ntf; 
Vv  hich  often  include  cultural  biases.  Mo!=i 
in'-ianres  of  employment  discrimination 
are  by  tlieir  nature  actions  whicli  affect 
an  entile  clafs  and  not  just  a  single  in- 
dividual. 

Over  the  years  I  have  been  particulaily 
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cerned  with  racial  di-Jcrimii-.ation  in 

Federal  Governineut.  A.-  Represent- 
xe  to  Congress  for  the  District  of 
lumbia.  o\er  51  pevcent  of  my  con- 
tuency  is  employed  by  the  Federal 
vernment.  Yet  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
•lU  is  still  one  of  the  main  ditcriinina- 
■..  against  nimoritic^  in  this  countiy. 
mole  from  Julius  Hub.-oii.  "Uncle  Sam 
a  bigot.""  might  be  appiOpnate  here. 
lien  I  came  to  Coi'.gres;>  a  httle  less 
an  2  vears  ago.  I  exi)ected  that  a  sig- 
H'.ant  portion  of  the  ca.>-ev.ork  in  my 
•  e  would  be  demoted  to  helinni;  F'ed- 
!  employee.';  resolve  job  discrimination 
oblems.  I  did  not.  ho-;\  ?ver.  foresee  the 

edible  deluge  of  per. t -up  grievances 

:it   descended   upon   my  office   in   the 

)n:hs  that  I  have  been  tiiere.  Most  of 

se  complaints  ha\e  been  brou?lit  by 

ie  witli  just  claims  who  are  deeply 
yered  and  frustrated  bv  the  imfair 
atment  they  received  at  th.e  hands  of 

Federal  Government.  Tlicse  people 
nowhere   else   to   turn.   They   had 
.ight   help   from   their   agencies,   and 
om  the  CuU  Service  Commission — all 
h  httle  success. 
[  elected,  therefore,  in.  September  of 
12.  to  hold  public  he.;.i  inps  on  this  i :.;:ue. 
rnding  auain  the  call  to  end  for  all 
the  practice  Oi  racial  discrimination 
Tinst   minorities   within   our   Federal 
•tem.  The  evidence  presented  by  ag- 
eved  employees  at  the  liearinss  under- 
ired  again  and  again  v  hat  v.e  already 
ew.  Blacks  and  other  minorities  are 
>  last  hired  and  tiie  hr>t  faed.  Blacks 

otiier  minorities  are  denied  super- 

ry  jobs  while  traminc;  person.-  with 
-  experience  lor  these  positions.  Blacks 
"1  other  minorities  are  locked  into  dead 
1  jobs  with  no  hope  for  advancement, 
became  incrensincly  clear  that  pres- 

afRrmative  action  plans  simp'y  are 

working.  ., 

le  evidence  indicate^,  fliat  the  present 

complaint    meclianisms    ni    many 

eral  agencies  are  too  closely  tied  in 

h   management.   The   employee  with 

EEO  complaint  otten  finds  himsell 
v.'r  business  witii  the  \ev\  people  v. ho 
'  discriminating  avain->t  ihm  The  de- 
in?  tactics  of  ^^'oini  throLich  FEO  offi- 
s  who  normally  ali'.c  rhemselve.-  v.ith 
nagement  and  supervisors  are  well 
n,  and  give  the  employer  time  to 
elop  and  e.xecute  reiahatoiy  measures 
inst  the  complainant 
^EO  counselors  who  tr\  to  be  fair  in 
idling  EEO  complaints  are  often  re- 
ced  because  they  are  too  efFecti\e. 
tnesses  testified  repeatedly  that  the 
il  Senice  Comniis -ion  blatanilv  rub- 
stamps  most  agencv  decisions  and 
civ  makfs  a  finding  in  beiialf  oi  the 
'■lo\ee.  When  a  finding  i.s  made  in  be- 
f  of  the  a'-:L".  leved  emiiloyee.  the 
ncy  will  often  art)eal  this  deci.sion. 

gain  a  new  finding  m  belraU'  of  tlie 

ir'y, 

morities  mai;e  up  19.5  percent  of  the 
tl  number  ot  Government  employees 
i  14.4  percent  ot  General  Service  em- 

ees.  Approximately  80  percent  of 
'■e  employee-;  are  locked  into  grades  1 
H  While  comprising  sliiuuly  over  14 
cviK  of  the  general  schedule  work- 

c.  minorities  account  for  27.3  percent 

111  lowe.-t  kvel  GS  1  lo  4  ijositions. 
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Farther,  in  grades  14  to  la.  minorities  ac- 
count for  only  3.3  percent,  and  in  grades 
15  to  18.  minorities  account  for  only  one 
in  50  of  all  employees. 

In  te.stimonv  received  from  an  ofRcial 
of  tlie  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Riglits 
it  was  learned  that  affirmative  action 
plans  of  some  tysje  ha\e  been  received  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  from  65 
agencies,  employing  99.6  peicent  of  all 
Federal  employees.  Tlie  very  heart  of  an 
affirmative  action  plan  is  the  establish- 
ment of  goals  and  timetables  for  remedy- 
Hig  ujiderutiUzation  of  minorities  and 
women.  Goals  and  timetables  are  an 
agency's  best  estimate  of  the  results  it 
expects  to  be  able  to  achieve  through  an 
affirmative  action  program  designed  to 
end  ,\v.stemic  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment practices  at  the  agency.  Of  the  65 
agencies,  only  16  agencies  employing 
about  49  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
\.orkforce  have  established  goals  and 
timetables. 

The;;e  goafs  and  timetables  should  not. 
however,  be  con.-Klcred  to  be  an  end  in 
themselves.  Specific  mechanisms  must  be 
developed  to  achieve  these  goals.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  upward  mobilitv 
program.  This  kind  of  educational  and 
on-the-job  training  iMogram  can  be  an 
nnportam  element  in  eliminating  di'-- 
ciimination  in  Federal  employment  for 
minority  workers  and  women  already 
hired.  The  succc'-s  of  upward  mobility 
programs  depends  upon  daily  attention 
to  the  training  of  emijloyees  entered  into 
such  a  program.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
agencies  to  establish  upward  mobility 
progiams.  .select  applicants,  and  theii 
abandon  them  to  their  own  resources. 
In  the  past,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  not  monitored  upward  mobility  pro- 
g'ams  in  terms  of  results  for  minoritv 
workers.  This  has  led  to  a  failure  of 
these  programs  within  many  Federal 
ageiicies.  and  has  resulted  in  disappoint- 
ment, cynicism  and  lowered  morale 
among  minority  workers. 

I  must  now  reiterate  what  many  have 

said,  and  what  time  contiiuies  to  prove 

the  Federal  Government  has  failed  to 
meet  its  responsibility  as  an  equal  op- 
l)oaunity  employer. 

As  a  follow-up  to  the  hearings  held  in 
September  of  1972.  with  the  new  cabinet 
nppointments  having  been  made.  I  plan 
to  meet  with  the  Secretary  of  each  asency 
whose  employees  have  come  forward  with 
serious  com!)lair.>s  of  discrimination.  I 
am  at  present  oi'^anizing  a  task  force 
ot  lav.yers  and  other  interested  parties 
who  will  re\ievv-  the  transcript  of  the 
hearings,  as  well  as  the  many  cases  that 
have  .since  come  into  my  office,  in  an  ef- 
lort  to  preijare  information  documenting 
the  ijutterns  and  practices  of  discrimina- 
tion that  have  become  so  apparent  to  us. 
I  will  discuss  V  ith  these  ai^ency  heads 
areas  includin^i  promotional  and  hiring 
praclice.s  methods  of  dismi.ssal.  reduc- 
■iions-in-lorcc.  upward  mobility.  EEO 
complaint  mechanisms,  and  general 
working  conditions,  as  well  as  concrete 
sucEcstions  as  to  how  they  can  improve 
working  conditions  for  minorities  and 
women  at  their  agencies,  and  trul.v  be- 
come equal  opiiort unity  employers. 

EEO  specialists  have  described  what 
certain  r.spects  of  a  good  EEO  policy  can 
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mean  in  practice.  It  means  active  re- 
cruitment of  people,  at  all  levels  of  our 
society,  in  all  places,  seeking  in  particular 
those  who  have  been  traditionally 
ignored.  One  must  select  people  and  in- 
vite them  to  join  a  company  or  agency 
at  ail  levels  of  entrance.  The  major  cri- 
terion should  be:  Do  they  have  the  po- 
tential to  do  the  work?  This  means  an 
emp'.i'sis  not  only  on  the  willingness  lo 
v.ork.  but  the  ability  to  learn.  This  docs 
not  mean  that  one  should  apply  no 
standards  at  all.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  one  should  not  penalize  a  man  or 
a  woman — prevent  his  or  her  employ- 
ment— simply  because  he  or  she  did  not 
enjoy  the  same  educational  or  other 
privileges  another  has  had.  Both  formal 
and  on-the-job  training  opportunities 
must  be  extended  to  all  employees,  so 
that  all  have  an  absolutely  equal  chance 
to  strength'.'ii  their  abilities. 

I  would  like  now  to  touch  upon  the 
problems  encountered  by  minority  work- 
ers i-.nd  women  in  the  private  sector. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  the  discrim- 
ination problems  encountered  are  just 
as  severe  as  those  found  by  employees 
in  the  Federal  service.  The  annual  le- 
port  published  by  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  documents  this 
well.  I  V,  ill  not  go  into  specific  instances, 
but  will  note  to  you  that  as  a  result  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunitv 
Amendments  of  1972.  which  I  will  en- 
la  r.^e  upon  shortly,  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  can  now 
undertake  to  represent  in  court  em- 
ployees in  private  industry  who  liave 
complaints  of  discrimination.  The  heavy 
backlog  of  ca.ses  that  has  the  EEOC  lau- 
ycis  working  aroiuid  the  clock  is  indica- 
tion enough  that  all  is  not  well  for  mi- 
no;  iiy  woricers  and  women  in  private  em- 
ployment. 

As  all  of  Us  know,  on  March  24.  197--;. 
President  Nixon  signed  into  law  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  which  greatly  expand 
and  broaden  the  coverage  and  authorit\ 
of  Title  VII  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
Tiie  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Conmifssion  has  begun  to  use  its  ncv.  en- 
forcement authority.  Having  laboied  so 
long  under  the  handicap  of  no  real  er.- 
lorccment  authority,  there  is  now  much 
catching  up  for  them  to  do.  It  should 
be  made  clear  that  these  amendments 
in  no  v.ay  alter  the  substantive  law  of  title 
VII  which  has  been  developed  by  the 
court-;  and  the  EEOC  over  the  past  .sev- 
eral .vears.  Indeed,  the  new  law  clearlv 
repiesents  congressional  reaffirmation 
of  the  law  as  it  has  been  developed. 

What  is  imi^ortant  to  underscore  for 
those  who  work  in  the  iJrivate  sector  is 
the  cnforcemeni  power  granted  to  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mi.ssion  by  the  Congress  in  the  1972 
amendments.  Now.  v.hen  the  EEOC  is 
unable  to  lonciliate  a  ca.se  involving  dis- 
ci iminatory  practices  in  the  private  t^ec- 
tor.  they  can  bring  a  civil  action  in  Fed- 
eral Court.  It  would  be  naive  to  assume 
that  discriminatory  practices  in  private 
employment  will  miraculously  disappear 
simply  because  the  Equal  Employment 
Oppoitunity  Commission  now  has  some 
teeth.  There  are  deeply  engrained,  pre- 
vailing  biLsiness    habits   in   this   Nation 
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which  perpetuate  employment  discrim- 
ination. Elimination  of  these  practices 
will  not  be  quick  or  easy,  but  now,  more 
than  ever  before,  the  necessary  tools  for 
success  are  available. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1972  also  make  provi- 
sions, however  modest,  for  some  equal 
employment  opportunity  protection  in 
Federal  service.  Discrimination  in  Fed- 
eral employment  was  previously  pro- 
hibited by  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
fifth  amendment,  and,  more  recently, 
by  several  Executive  orders,  including 
Executive  Order  11478  issued  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  The  latter  required  agencies 
to  establish  affirmative  programs  of  equal 
employment  opportunity  as  well  as  griev- 
ance procedures,  all  of  which  was  to  be 
supervised  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. As  I  mentioned  before,  these  have 
proven  to  be  inadequate  protections  for 
the  Federal  employee.  One  of  the  major 
difficulties  has  been  that  there  was  no 
basis  for  review  of  agency  programs  or 
of  agency  determinations. 

The  new  law  provides  clearly  that  all 
personnel  actions  affecting  employees 
in  or  applicants  for  Fedral  servic  are 
to  be  made  free  from  any  discrimination, 
and  the  aggrieved  persons  may  bring 
private  actions  in  Federal  Court  against 
Federal  defendants  30  days  after  notice 
of  final  action  by  the  agency  or  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  30  days  after 
appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
or  180  days  after  filing  the  initial  charge. 

On  December  1,  1972,  the  Civli  Service 
Commission's  implementation  of  these 
new  regulations  became  effective.  Re- 
medial actions  including  back-pay  are 
retroactive  to  March  24,  1972.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  now  clearly  has  the 
power  to  structure  and  monitor  agency 
progi'ams.  Results  in  terms  of  increased 
minority  employment  in  professional  and 
policymaking  positions  should  be  no- 
ticeable in  the  next  year.  If  such  is  not 
the  case,  a  review  of  the  reasons  for  the 
lack  of  progress  should  be  promptly  un- 
dertaken and  serious  consideration  given 
to  removing  the  Federal  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunty  program  from  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, and  placing  the  responsibility  with 
an  independent  agency  such  as  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

Those  who  are  in  personnel  manage- 
ment sit  in  a  position  which  can  make 
affirmative  action  plans  work  or  fail. 
This  comes  to  bear  particularly  when 
one  is  interviewing  an  applicant  for  a 
position.  What  one  should  be  doing  is  to 
gear  his  hiring  actions  toward  develop- 
ing an  adequate  cross  section  of  people, 
including  minorities  and  women,  who 
qualify  for  the  job. 

If  one  becomes  aware  of  someone  in  a 
lower  level  position  who  wants  vei"j'  much 
to  advance,  but  does  not  qualify  for  a 
higher  position,  nor  is  he  or  she  likely  to 
be  given  his  or  her  everyday  work  ex- 
perience, he  should  see  about  getting  this 
nerson  into  an  upward  mobility  program. 
Ambition  should  not  be  discouraged  or 
ignored.  If  there  is  clear  indication  that 
this  person  could  qualify  for  a  better  po- 
sition, given  some  additional  training, 
that  employee  should  not  be  allowed  to 
languish  in  a  dead  end  job  forever.  It  is 
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clearly  to  the  employer's  advantage  to 
help  his  workers  become  more  qualified 
for  advancement.  "Whatever  evidence  we 
have  on  the  subject  indicates  that  efforts 
at  affirmative  action,  and  particularly 
training  and  upward  mobility,  tend  to 
make  more  dollars  for  a  company  in  the 
long  run  than  they  cost.  The  indications 
are  clear  that  training  and  upward  mo- 
bility make  good  business  sense. 

Often  the  stated  policies  and  equal 
employment  opportunity  goals  of  many 
agencies  and  companies  are  vague  enough 
to  allow  for  acts  by  middle  and  lower 
level  management  personnel  that  are  le- 
gal but  clearly  discriminatory.  This  kind 
of  institutionalized  discrimination  often 
escapes  the  notice  of  those  who  are  not 
its  victims.  It  is  up  to  personnel  manage- 
ment specialists  to  notice  and  to  elimi- 
nate these  practices — to  see  to  it  that 
blacks,  women,  and  other  minorities  gain 
equal  access  to  job  opportunities  and  a 
fair  chance  for  advancement  up  the  eco- 
nomic ladder. 

The  American  people  seem  to  have 
grown  weai-y.  The  national  sense  of  in- 
justice, which  was  the  foundation  on 
which  the  legislative  victories  of  the 
1960's  were  built,  has  almost  vanished.  It 
must  be  rekindled  if  the  Nation's  pledge 
of  equality,  reflected  so  brightly  in  the 
Civil  Rights  legislation  of  the  last  decade, 
is  to  have  any  real  meaning.  The  laws  are 
on  the  books,  and  have  been  for  some 
time.  It  will  only  be  through  strong  gov- 
ernmental leadership,  vigorous  action  by 
public  and  private  groups,  and  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  people  who  really  care 
about  the  problem,  that  the  promise  of 
equal  employment,  decent  housing,  ade- 
quate education,  and  full  participation  in 
the  life  of  our  Nation,  will  become  a  real- 
ity for  all  people. 


DR.  WILLIAM  J.  L.  WALLACE.  ONE  OF 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  EDUCA- 
TORS. ANNOUNCES  HIS  RETIRE- 
MENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  SLACK 

OF    WT.ST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'MIVES 

Wednesdap,  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  the  present  school  year.  Dr.  William 
J.  L.  Wallace,  president  of  West  "Virginia 
State  College,  will  end  his  20-year  career 
as  head  of  one  of  W^est  Virginia's  most 
successful  and  productive  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

All  of  us  who  have  at  any  time  been 
associated  with  him  will  be  sorry  to  see 
liim  go.  but  equally  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  he  has  earned  a  long  and  pleas- 
ant retirement.  This  man  has  given  his 
country,  his  State,  and  the  young  people 
on  his  canipus  eveiything  that  was  in 
him  during  the  past  20  years.  His  rec- 
ord reflects  quite  clearly  the  plain  fact 
that  in  the  difficult  and  complex  job 
of  administering  a  college  campus  in 
conditions  prevailing  during  recent 
years  Dr.  Wallace  has  few  equals. 

It  so  happens  that  Dr.  Wallace  is  a 
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black  man.  He  is  also  an  American  of 
unshakable  convictions,  a  college  ad- 
ministrator of  top-quality  capabilities,  a 
man  of  demonstrated  courage  and  re- 
sourcefulness who  has  that  "magic 
touch"  with  young  people.  Thousands  of 
young  Americans  have  spent  years  on 
his  campus,  and  have  come  away  with 
his  certainty  that  education  and  prepa- 
ration point  the  way  to  a  successful  life. 
no  matter  what  the  background  of  the 
individual. 

On  June  1.  1953.  Dr.  Wallace  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  what  was  then  a 
State-.'-upported  all-black  college.  The 
following  year  the  Supreme  Court  ruling 
ended  segregation  in  public  institutions 
of  higher  education.  During  the  inter- 
vening years  he  has  presided  oier  the 
gradual  transformation  of  the  college 
from  an  all-black  institution  into  a  fully 
integrated  facility  prominently  placed 
lo  influence  all  phases  of  life  m  the  com- 
munity. 

During  the  years  of  storm  and  stress 
on  the  campuses,  he  held  firm  to  the 
conviction  that  the  function  of  an  educa- 
tional institution  is  to  educate,  and  won 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  ail  who 
followed  the  cour.se  of  his  actions.  Legiti- 
mate protest  was  not  silenced,  but  those 
v,ho  demonstrated  just  to  cause  disrup- 
tion or  interfered  with  cla.';s  work  just 
to  gain  publicity  for  thcm.'^clves  found 
that  they  had  met  a  man  who  could 
not  be  threatened  or  bullied. 

In  higher  education  we  have  too  lew 
leaders  like  Dr.  Wallace,  and  lho.se  we 
have  are  tJiicele.ss.  But  when  one  such 
man  retires,  the  sum  total  of  his  work  is 
never  lost.  He  leaves  behind  a  climate  of 
rea-^onablencss.  and  a  tradition.  His 
career  stands  as  historical  proof  that  any 
young  person  can  be  jjrepared  for  a  use- 
ful and  rewarding  full  citizenship,  given 
the  will  m  ihe  student  and  an  oasis  dedi- 
cated to  education. 

The  career  of  one  leader  in  the  field 
of  higher  education  like  Dr.  Wallace 
gi\cs  the  lie  to  a  thousand  mindless 
agitators.  Our  country  will  reap  benefits 
from  his  work  lor  years  into  the  future. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  tirele.s.s  workers 
at  the  forge  of  democracy.  May  his  re- 
tirement be  pleasant  in  all  res)5ects.  and 
may  he  enjoy  a  full  quotient  of  personal 
happiness  and  satisfaction  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  work  brought  forth  the  best 
efforts  from  thous^  nds  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. 


IDAHO    LEGISLATURE    ENDORSES 
SYMMS  BILL 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

IN  IHE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1973 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Idaho 
State  Legi.slature  unanimously  passed  a 
joint  memorial  resolution  in  support  of 
my  bill  to  legalize  the  ownership  of  gold. 
HR.  1232. 

I  am  including  the  text  of  the  me- 
morial in  my  remarks  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Members  of  the  Congress.  I  hope  that 
the  Banking   and  Currency  Committee 
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will  give  this  bill  prompt  and  favorable 

consideration. 
Tlie  memorial  follows  : 

IIorsE  Joint  Memorial  No    1 
(  By  Ingram  and  Barron ) 

A  Joiiit  memorial  to  the  honorable  &euai« 
iii.d  Houae  of  Reprcseutatives  of  the  United 
Sraies  iv.  Con^'re-s  assembled  and  the  hon- 
orable congressional  delegation  of  the  State 
of  Idaho 

We.  Toiir  Memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
r^^-ientatives  and  ll-.e  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  assembled  n;  the  First  Regular  Session 
of  the  Forty-.secor.d  Idaho  Legislature,  do 
hereby  respecti'.iHy  represent  that: 

Whereas.  United  States  citizens  have  l>eta 

rbidden  by  the  1934  Cold  Reserve  Act  the 
ri^ht  aiid  privilege  of  owning  gold:  and 

Whereas,  there  is  no  compelling  rea-oa 
uhy  this  freedom  should  be  forbidden  any 
longer:  and 

Wherea.s.  there  is  an  e' t-r  increrising  de- 
mand by  United  State?  citizens  to  enjoy  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  o-A-ning  gold. 

NO-.V,  therefore,  be  it  re.^olved  by  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-.second  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  in  session. 
:he  Hoi'se  of  Representati-.  es  and  the  Sen- 
ile concurring,  that  we  respectfully  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Slates  to  enact  legis- 
ntion  that  v.oiild  repeal  those  sections  of  the 
1934  CJold  Reserve  Act  that  prohibit  private 
ownership  of  gold  m  the  form  of  H.R.  1232 
md  S.  359  introdticed  in  the  93rd  session  of 
:he  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Clcik  of 
he  House  of  Reprebentati\es  be.  and  she  is 
lereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
ropies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  P»resident  of 
he  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
i\es  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Idaho, 
md  to  tiie  Governors  '.'f  the  fifty  states  of  the 
.'lilted  States, 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  POOR 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

Oi     IM)Li.N.\ 

I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  7.  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
i  ry  29,  1973,  one  of  my  hometown  news- 
papers, the  Indianapolis  Star,  had  a  very 
iieaningful  editorial  entitled  'Congress 
i  nd  the  Poor."  Citing  the  farewell  ad- 
c  ress  of  the  Honorable  Elliot  Richard- 
son  as  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
£  nd  Weh'are,  this  editorial  point.s  out  that 
ever  the  years  Con^ie^s  iias  had  a  tend- 
ency to  raise  the  expectations  of  ix)or 
f  eople  by  authorizing  programs  over  and 
t  bove  its  means  to  finance  them.  Some 
1 2  years  ago  tl:e  gap  between  the  amoimt 
C  ongress  authorizeid  for  social  purpo.';es 
and  the  amount  finally  appropriated  was 
cnly  about  S200  million  whereas  m  the 
tudgct  for  fiscal  year  1974.  the  gap  has 
iV  en  to  about  $13  billion. 

I  agree  with  the  point  of  view  e.xpiessed 
it  this  editorial,  that  Congress  should 
r?cognize  publicly  that  neither  oui-  Na- 
t  on  nm-  any  other  nation  has  the  finan- 
:  al  re.'fcurces  to  eradicate  all  social  ills 
and  Uiat  there  is  a  certain  cruelty  in 
1(  ading  people  to  believe  it  can  be  done. 
Certainly  the  whole  process  is  in  need 
0 ;  reform  and  the  answer  to  this  problem 
may  be  in  President  Nixons  call  for  spe- 
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cial  revenue-sharing  programs  to  return 
more  authority  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments by  providing  funds  for  use  at  their 
discretion  to  solve  problems  that  are 
most  pressing.  The  editorial  follows: 

CONCP.E5S     \N3    THE    POOR 

■  I  c'..  iut  mean  to  tell  the  people  that  Con- 
gress is  trying  to  con  them,  but  its  actions 
have  thpt  effect  '  So  spo.ke  Elliot  Richard- 
son In  his  farewell  address  as  secretary  of 
Healtii    Education  and  Welfare, 

Richardson  was  referring  to  the  tendency 
of  Congress  to  raise  the  expectations  of  poor 
people  above  its  nie.uis  to  sol.e  their  finan- 
cial problems. 

■  In  spite  of  ou-  progreso.  our  institutions 
are  failing  to  live  up  to  rising  expectations. 
Budgets  have  spiraled  upward,  priorities  have 
been  reordered:  yet  to  extend  the  pre.sent 
range  of  HEW  services  equitably  to  those  in 
need  would  retjulre  seemingly  Impossible  al- 
locations of  resoia-ce~— an  addulonal  20  mil- 
lion trained  personnel  and  an  additional  $250 
billion,  a  sum  equal  to  the  entire  Federal 
budget," 

Richardson's  point  is  that  Cor.gress  ap- 
proves ever  more  costly  programs,  which  in 
turn  raise  the  expectatioi-.s  of  Americans  that 
problems  are  being  solved,  without  enacting 
the  added  taxes  needed  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
grams. He  noted  that  12  years  ago  the  gap 
between  the  amount  Congress  authorized 
for  social  programs  and  the  amount  finally 
appropriated  was  $200  m.illion.  In  the  forth- 
coming budget  he  said,  the  gap  would  iDe  ^13 
billion. 

Richardson  is  correct  in  pointing  out  that 
Congress  does  a  lot  cf  talking  about  cor- 
recting all  social  ills  by  govemment  inter- 
vention e',en  though  it  has  no  possible  way 
of  fli^anciiig  the  creation  of  such  a  Utopia, 

Coiigre-s  shoi:!d  recognize  publicly,  as 
many  of  its  m.embers  do  privately,  that  no 
government  in  ai.y  land  throughout  all  his- 
tory has  t>€en  able  to  eradicate  all  social  Ills. 
and  that  there  h,  a  certain  cruelty  in  lead- 
ing people  to  liiir-k  that  any  go\ernment  can 
do  so. 

Congress  .s'lould  follow  the  lead  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  who  in  his  second  Inaugural 
address  said  that  Am.ericans  as  Individuals 
would  h.ave  to  solve  some  of  their  own  prob- 
lems. Mr.  Nixon  said.  '•.  .  .  the  tijne  has  come 
to  turn  away  from  condescending  paternal- 
ism— tiiat  Washington  knows  best.  A  per- 
son can  be  expected  to  act  responsibly  onlv 
if  he  has  responsibility  ...  so  let  us  encour- 
age individuals  to  do  more  for  themselves 
and  decide  more  for  themselves." 

Individual  liberty  with  responsibility— 
that's  the  way  this  nation  was  built  into  the 
most  powerf  lU  country  of  aU  tune.  Tliat's  the 
v.ay  i-  can  continue  upward. 


Fehriiarij  7,  1973 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 


I  HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or    ILLINOIS 
I.V    THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.V  T.VTIVE.S 

Wednesdaij.  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  June 
the  Supreme  Coiirt  rejected  the  claim  of 
newsmen  that  the  first  amendment  en- 
titled them  to  refuse  to  testify  before  a 
grand  jur--  concerning  confidential  in- 
formation from  ncv  s  sources 

Since  then  widespread  in-^tance.":  are 
reported  in  the  press  almost  daily  ot  the 
subpena  of  newsmen.  Not  only  are  they 
being  asked  to  di.sclose  infonnation 
sources,  they  are  al.>o  being  asked  by  the 
courts  to  present  their  peisonal  notes.  In 
several  ln.-^tances,  when  the  r.ewsmen  re- 


fused to  comply  with  these  requests  by 
the  courts,  they  have  been  jailed. 

By  requiring  reporters  to  reveal  their 
sources  and  personal  notes,  the  courts  are 
tui-ning  reporters'  press  cards  into  police- 
men's badges.  As  this  happens,  news 
sources  dry  up  and  the  public  is  less  in- 
formed and  less  able  to  make  decisions 
necessary  for  good  govemment.  Soon  the 
courts  will  be  left  with  little  worth  sub- 
penaing. 

Almost  all  of  my  adult  life  before  com- 
ing to  Congress  was  spent  in  the  ne'ws- 
P'.;per  bu:^iness.  As  a  reporter,  editor,  and 
publislier  for  several  weekly  papers.  I 
giew  to  know  and  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  con':titutional  guarantee 
of  a  free  press. 

I  still  retain  an  interest,  as  publisher, 
in  the  Pike  Prees.  a  country  weekly  in 
Pitrsfield,  111.  My  interest  in  preseiTing 
the  freedom  of  the  press  is  unabated. 

The  people  of  the  20th  Congressional 
Di.strict  also  have  a  strong  interest  in  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  In  addition  to  de- 
siring to  protect  their  constitutional 
guarantees,  they  have  a  personal  stake 
in  insuring  that  this  precious  freedom 
is  not  eroded  away.  They  are  keenly 
aware  that  over  100  years  ago  a  resi- 
dent of  their  area  gave  his  life  in  de- 
fense of  a  free  press. 

Elijah  Lovejoy,  who  operated  a  news- 
paper in  Alton,  Dl.,  in  1837,  insisted  that 
under  first  amendment  guarantees  he 
was  free  to  print  liis  antislavery  views. 
An  intemperate  and  crazed  mob  mur- 
dered Lovejoy  to  silence  his  noble  and 
influential  press. 

Although  Lovejoy's  press  was  silenced, 
the  ideas  for  which  he  gave  his  life  re- 
ceived new  strength.  Not  only  did  our 
Nation  strengtlien  its  conviction  to  a 
free  press  from  his  tragic  death,  his  con- 
tributions aroused  an  already  dubious 
Nation  to  the  evils  and  injustice  of 
slavery.  "When  emancipation  came,  it  was 
due  largely  to  the  martyrdom  of  Lovejoy. 
For  in  1837.  a  then  obscure  circuit  riding 
attorney  named  Abraham  Lincoln  visited 
Alton  often.  History  shows  that  Lincoln 
regularly  read  the  words  and  views  of 
Lovejoy.  Lovejoy  is  buried  near  Alton. 
His  grave  is  a  constant  reminder  of  need 
for  a  free  press  and  an  inspii-atian  to  a 
free  coimtry.  It  is  with  great  alarm  that 
I  witness  the  possible  demise  of  this 
freedom. 

Congress  should  act  speedily  to  repair 
the  damage  done  to  our  Constitution  and 
plug  up  this  hole  thi'ough  which  our 
other  freedoms  might  also  disappear. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose.  Similar  to  other 
proposals  before  the  House,  the  bill  ex- 
empts newsmen  from  revealing  any  in- 
formation or  sources  which  they  have 
procured  for  pubhcation  or  broadcast, 
unless  a  U.S.  district  court  e.xphcitly  di- 
vests the  newsman  of  such  protection. 
The  court  could  order  such  divestment 
only  if  three  specific  conditions  are  met. 
First,  there  must  be  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  person  from  Avhom  the 
information  is  sought  has  information 
vliirh  is  clearly  relevant  to  a  specific 
probable  violation  of  law.  Second,  it  must 
be  demonstrated  that  the  information 
sought  cannot  be  obtamed  by  alternative 
meiiiis  Third,  there  must  be  a  compelling 
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and  overriding  public  interest  in  the  in- 
formation sought  from  the  newsman. 

In  my  view,  this  type  of  legislation  pro- 
teitp  the  public's  interests  in  securing 
that  mforination  \t  hich  is  absolutely  vital 
aitd  which  only  newsmen  may  have.  At 
tiie  same  time,  it  also  protects  the  pub- 
lic's most  important  constitutional  guar- 
antee, tliat  of  a  free  press. 


HON,  JOHN  W  McCORMACK  HON- 
ORED BY  THE  HELLENIC  COL- 
LEGE 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF    IN.OHN.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SEXTATIVEs 

Wednesday,  February  7.  1973 

.Mr.  BRADEMAS,  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  was  Greek  Letters  Week,  a  time 
when  Americans  of  Greek  ancestry  cele- 
brate with  special  activities  and  cere- 
monies the  Hellenic-Christian  traditions 
tliat  bind  them  together  in  a  si>ecial  way. 
The  premier  event  of  Greek  Letters 
Week  was  the  Greek  Letters  banquet  held 
in  Boston  on  January  27  and  honored  bv 
the  presence  of  His  Eminence  Arch- 
bishop lakovos.  Primate  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  in  America.  Both  the 
mayor  of  Boston  and  the  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  addi-essed  the  1.000  people 
of  Greek  descent  who  attended  the  ban- 
ciiict. 

Highlight  oi  the  Greek  Letters  ban- 
quet was  tlie  presentation  to  the  distin- 
guished former  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack.  of  a 
dCTiee  naming  him  an  horion-.ry  trustee 
of  Hellenic  College. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  th.e  finsi  native  Amer- 
ican of  Greek  descent  to  serve  in  Con- 
gress. I  want  to  say  how  plea.'.ed  I  am  to 
see  our  distinguished  former  colleague. 
Speaker  McCormack,  honored  in  this 
\v,i\-.  I  might  note  here  that  the  Hel- 
lenic College,  located  in  Brookiine.  Mars., 
is  the  only  school  of  theology  for  tlit 
Gieek  Orthodox  Church  in  .'\rricrica. 

Tiicugh  he  is  \^idely  knov.ii  to  be  Iiish, 
I  have  ahvays  su-pected  that  our  di.s.iii- 
gui.shed  former  Speaker  Is  a  Hellene  at 
heart.  During  liis  long  career  in  tiie 
House,  his  logic  was  always  clear  and 
Aristotleian.  his  common  sense  Platonic 
in  the  best  of  ways,  and  his  e.xercise  of 
power  and  restraint  truly  Periclean. 

I  am  ploa.«ed.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  m.. 
fellow  Greek -Ameilcaiis  have  chosen  to 
re  nsni/e  these  characiciistics  in  a  fcr- 

niei-  Member  of  our  bod.v  at  a  time 

Greek  Letter;  Wee;;— that  i.-  most  mean- 
iiv-iul  to  them. 

At  tliis  ))Gint  I  would  hke  to  insert  in 
liie  Record  a  reprint  ol  the  promam  of 
llic  Greek  Letter,,  banouet  which  dis- 
cu.--es  the  history  and  meaning  of  Greek 
letier";  "Week: 

Gntrtv  LETTE.ns  Wuek 
C,ro.-k  Letters  Week  wa.s  ir.stituicd  con- 
•iries  ago  by  the  Gree'K  Orthodox  Church  in 
>yi>civiiy  I  145:3-1803  A.D,).  Turkish -burn 
Ort-elvS  should  not  be  only  veir.int'.cd  of  their 
!i::cestr',-.  but  also  of  the  spiritital  and  in- 
te;.?ciunl  excel'enre  at  which  ihpy  should 
"nn  '.n  t.rder  to  survi'e  or  irtcp.tify  theni.sel'  es 
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as  m.e.'nbers  of  the  Greek  Orthoc'iox  faith. 
the  only  vehicle  for  any  kind  of  historic  and 
reiiyion  continuity. 

Greek  Letters  were,  for  obviotis  reasons, 
pr^.jccted  as  Christian  letters  and  thus,  as 
the  only  kind  of  learning  that  the  Greeks 
in  captivity  coi:id  have  acce.'-s  to,  Tlie  Church 
outside  of  the  geographical  boundaries  of 
Greece  proper  felt  always  char,:;ed  with  the 
historic  mandate  to  cultivate  both  a  concern 
and  desire  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  for 
Hellenic  Cliristiini   leanun^, 

Greek  Letters  Week,  thcrefoie,  in  cur  own 
American  situation,  should  be  seen  in  the 
light  of  this  historic  conte::i  and  appreciated 
as  a!i  opportunity,  as  well  as  a  challenjre. 
presented  to  the  .^nierica:;-lx>rn  Greek  6r- 
thcdox  youth  by  its  .Archdiocese,  with  the 
hope  that  the  youn?  may  be  introduced  into 
a  nev,  appreciaticn  and  evaluation  of  Greek 
Orthodox  learning,  wiiich  wonid  place  the 
emphasis  neither  on  the  Hellenic  (ethaiic). 
nor  o:i  the  religinus  aspects  of  Education,  but 
rutlier  on  a  combined  Hellenic-Ci-.ristian  t\-j3e 
of  learning  that  v.otild  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue in  their  community  tradition. 

Greek  letrcrs  and  Christian  teachir.-s  ac- 
tually should  never  be  separated  one  from 
another,  but  studied  jointlv  as  a  ^et  of  values 
and  concepts  that  v.ould  advance,  railier 
than  hinder,  the  advaiuement  of  Greek 
Orthodoxy  both  as  an  education  a, id  life 
style  for  the  present  a-  well  as  for  the 
generations   to  come. 


NICOLAUS  COPERNICUS- -500TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY OF  BIRTH  OF  FAMED 
ASTRONOMER 


HON.  LAWRENCE  CGUGHLIN 

or    PENVSiLVAXI.f 
IN     -HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SE.VI  ATIVLS 

Wedncfda:.,.  February  7.  t'i72 

Mr.  CGUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1973.  will  mark  liie  oOOth  an- 
niver.sary  of  the  bh'th  of  Nicola  us  Coper- 
nicus, the  father  of  modern  astronomxy. 

While  it  Ls  a  noteworthy  event  ui  tlie 
history  of  science,  it  also  is  a  time  of  com- 
memoration for  the  man.v  Pchsh-Ameri- 
cans  in  my  congres.siona!  district  and 
throughout  the  Nation  to  honor  this 
daring  and  innovative  scientist,  i  t'link 
the  story  of  Copeniicus  hcli>s  us  under- 
stand that,  as  is  the  stiucKlc  for  otiiers. 
the  battle  for  scientiric  truths  is  not 
easy. 

Copernicus  was  boi'n  in  1473  i.nd  at- 
tended the  University  of  Cracow  wiieie 
he  studied  mathematics,  astronomy.  law 
riKl  medicine.  He  later  traveled  to  Itnly 
where  he  pui'sued  his  studicv-  at  Bolo^ma 
and  Fc.-rara.  He  returned  tc  Poland  in 
1503. 

At  an  early  stage  in  h:>  career,  h  ■ 
be-an  to  oncition  tiie  Ptolemaic  astrolo2- 
ical  view  of  the  v.-orld  vhich  held  that 
the  earth  was  stationary  and  that  all 
heavenly  bodies  revolved  around  it,  Co- 
pernicus came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
sun  rather  than  the  earth  vas  at  the 
center  of  the  universe.  He  understood 
that  cai-th  was  a  planet  rcvoUing  arcund 
the  Sim  in  the  comp-any  of  other  planets 
and.  therefore,  like  its  fello'^v  planets,  it. 
too.  w&s.  a  hcaverdy  body.  Becaa-e  the 
earth  itself  is  in  the  lieavens.  he  con- 
cluded, the  contrast  between  heaven  and 
caj'th  vanished,  bci'-.-:  revlr.crd  by  tlie 
con:-ept  of  space. 
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Copernicus'  theniy  also  oblised  him  to 
revise  the  idea  of  travily.  Prior  to  the- 
development  of  his  theories,  it  was  com- 
monly thought  that  the  fall  of  objects 
toward  the  center  of  the  earth  was,  al 
the  same  time,  a  movement  toward  the 
center  of  the  universe.  CojX'rnicus.  how- 
ever, asserted  that  there  was  no  sintjle 
centei-  of  gr.^vity  in  the  universe,  that 
every  heavenly  body,  in  fact,  had  its  own 
center  of  sraviiy; 

Cop?rnicus'  theories  were  sufficiently 
ifdiCBl  that  at  first  he  dared  not  publi:-.h 
his  findings  lest,  like  oilier  nonconform- 
ists, he  be  punished,  possibly  by  death. 
Evinttiaily  he  wa.-  encourajied  to  cir- 
culate his  findings  amont;  a  few  friends 
and  specialists,  and  in  1543.  the  year  of 
his  death,  his  ma.sterpiece.  "Tiie  Re\olu- 
tion  cf  the  Heavenly  SiJheres."  was  pub- 
lished. It  has  since  become  a  cornerstone 
of  modern  astroIo;^ical  thoutiht. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we 
honor  such  a  genius  on  the  500th  rnni- 
veisary  of  his  birth. 

In  this  regard,  the  Kopei-nick  Quiii- 
c>  ntenuial  Commemorative  Commute.' 
of  Philadelphia,  under  the  direction  cf 
:^.Ionsit:nor  Peter  J.  Klckotka  and  Mr. 
-Alex  Macones.  has  undertaken  the  laud- 
able task  of  erectin?  a  Delaware  Valle;. 
Kopernik  Monument,  to  be  placed  at 
IStii  Street  and  tlie  Bt-n.iamin  Franklin 
P  tikway  iv.  Philadelphia, 

Under  the  leadership  cf  Thaddeus  .M 
W^-sc^yna  and  Edward  Drab,  the  Con- 
sholiacken  Kopcrnick  committee,  which 
is  in  my  cont;ressional  dLstrict.  arrau;;ed 
to  hold  a  dinner-dance  to  raise  fund:- 
for  Uiia  worthy  cau.se.  Many  other  simi- 
lar events  have  been  or  are  beiiiu'  held 
amon-'  American.s  cf  Polish  descent  in 
the  Di'laware  Vaiicy  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

I  can  tliink  of  nothing  more  fittin-- 
than  havinii  a  statue  of  Nicolaiis  Coper- 
nica-  placed  amoriu  the  meet  Americans 
vho  came  fiom  Poland,  amoni  them 
Thtiddr^us  Ko'ti!:'  ko  and  Count  Ca^im;' 
P'lla-ki. 


-MONON.  IND..  IN  NEED  OF  A 
RfEDICAi    DOCTOR 


HON'.  EARL  F.  LANDCRFBE 

If   in!j:.\s,\ 

IN  TItE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE!?ENT.ATIVr.« 

Vi'ednct^dciy.  February  7.  1973 

Ml    LANDGREBJ^   Mr.  Speaker,  it  hs 
hecr   cnUeti   to   my   attention   that   the 
tovn  of  Monon.  Ind.,  located  in  the  Sec- 
ond Conuressional  District  of  Itidiana.  is 
in  need  of  a  medi-^al  doctor. 

While  Monon  is  a  beautiful 4.ovn  k- 
cated  in  the  center  of  a  prcsperoiis  agri- 
f  ultv.-al  community,  it  is  also  the  home 
of  sevei-al  progressive  and  fast-growing 
iriclustries.  Its  1,500-plus  residents  are 
re~}x>nsible    intelligent  peojjle, 

Monon  is  located  lO'J  miles  southeast 
cf  Clhcop:o.  30  miles  north  of  Lafavette — 
homo  of  Purdue  University — and  10  mile- 
from  Mcnticello.  Ind. — one  of  northern 
Inditma's  mo't  glamorous  outdoor  rec- 
reational Cfnter*;  In  fpct.  one-half  of 
Lal'.e  Shacfer  is  located   in   the  Nortli 
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White  school  system  that  serves  the 
Monon  area.  ^ 

Regarding  the  quaUty  of  education, 
Superintendent  Fred  Kloser  has  this  to 
say : 

The  philosophy  of  the  North  White  School 
System  has  always  been  to  provide  the  best 
eciucational  opportunities  for  lis  students 
Uiat  is  reasonably  possible. 

He  tlien  added: 

Ours  is  a  .V(jrth  Coiural  accredited  hiuh 
s<-!iool. 

Monon,  Ind..  needs  a  doctor  now. 
Monon  will  soon  have  a  doctor,  becaa^e 
Monon  has  much  to  offer  a  good  general 
practitioner. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  and  the  citi- 
zens that  are  following  our  proceedings 
may  be  able  to  help.  Any  information  that 
may  be  useful  in  this  effort  should  be  for- 
warded to  my  office. 


LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF    C.^LIFOR^•IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE&ENTATIVE.S 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
mourn  with  deep  sorrow  the  death  of 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  today  in  this 
House  and  in  the  Congress  he  loved  so 
much,  we  properly  commemorate  his  life 
and  his  brilliant  leadership  as  our  Presi- 
dent. 

His  Great  Society — a  dream  born  many 
years  ago  in  the  heart  of  this  uncommon 
man  because  of  his  concerns  for  a  better 
world  for  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and 
especially  for  black  Americans,  those 
hapless  victims  of  racial  injustice — bore 
the  fruits  of  medicare  for  the  aged,  the 
war  on  poverty,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  creation  of  the 
Equal  Opportunity  Commission.  There 
were  many  more  achievements  that  up- 
lifted those  of  our  citizens  who  had  been 
denied  so  long  what  most  of  us  have  al- 
ways taken  for  granted.  But  to  me,  his 
most  important  legacy  to  this  Nation 
was  his  ability  to  translate  racial  equal- 
ity into  the  laws  of  our  land. 

Today,  because  of  Lyndon  Jolinson.  a 
black  person  walks  with  dignity  into  any 
public  facility  in  the  country.  In  that 
part  of  America  wheie  he  was  formerly 
denied  the  right  of  franchise,  a  black 
person  goes  confidently  into  a  voting 
booth  to  cast  his  ballot  for  a  candidate 
of  his  choice.  He  now  sits  in  the  or- 
chestra, if  he  so  wishes,  of  a  theater,  a 
movie  house,  a  concert  hall,  where  for- 
merly he  had  been  ushered  to  the  bal- 
cony, reserved  for  blacks  only.  A  black 
student  may  apply  to  the  college  of  his 
clTOice  and  is  considered  for  admi.-oion 
only  on  the  basis  of  his  qualifications. 
The  right  to  job  opportunities  and  job 
protection  aff  no  longer  denied  to  a 
black  American.  A  street  in  any  suburb 
in  the  country  will  today  find  black 
families  living  in  decent  homes  next  to 
their  white  neighbors — restrictive  cov- 
enants are  gone.  And,  best  of  all,  black 
children  and  white  children  are  being 
educated  together  so  that  they  can  know 
one  another  as  Americans,  and  together 
learn  the  wonders  of  their  own  country 
and  of  the  world. 
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On  a  memorable  evening  of  March  15, 
1965,  President  Johnson  came  to  this 
floor  to  deliver  in  joint  session  a  special 
message  to  the  Congres.s — "The  Ameri- 
can Promi.se,'"  he  called  it.  and  his  open- 
ing words  were — 

I  speak  tonight  for  the  dignity  of  man  and 
the  destiny  of  democracy. 

He  came  to  say  that  he  would  send  to 
the  Congre.-s  for  consideration  a  law 
which  was  designed  to  eliminate  illegal 
barriers  to  the  right  to  vote— that  most 
precious  right  every  American  has.  ex- 
cept these  Americans  to  whom  it  had 
been  refused  for  over  100  years  because 
of  the  color  of  their  skin. 

In  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  speeches 
ever  given  in  this  House.  President  John- 
son spoke  of  the  striving  of  American 
Negroes  to  sectire  for  themselves  the  full 
blessings  of  this  land.  He  said: 

Tlieir  cause  must  be  our  cause  too.  Be- 
cause it  is  not  iust  Negroes,  but  really  it  is 
all  of  us  who  must  overcome  the  crippling 
legacy  of  bigotry  and  injustice.  And  we  shall 
overcome. 

This  great,  rich,  restless  co'.uury  can  offer 
opportunity  and  education  and  hope  to  all: 
black  and  wiiite.  North  and  South,  share- 
cropper and  city  dweller.  These  are  the  ene- 
mies: povertv.  i^^norance,  disea.se.  They  are 
tiie  enemies  and  not  our  fellow  men,  not  our 
Meii;hbor.  Ar.d  the.se  enemies  too,  poverty, 
disease  and  iyiiorance.  we  shall  overcome. ' 

In  many,  many  ways,  his  American 
promise  has  been  kept.  Much  we  have 
overcome.  The  legal  barriers  tumbled 
down  witlt  the  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  and  the  open  housing  legis- 
lation of  1968.  But.  there  remains  a  long 
road  ahead  to  reach  what  Lyndon  John- 
son perceived  to  be  his  most  urgent  im- 
perative. 'T  want  to  be  the  President," 
he  said  that  night  in  1965.  "who  helped 
to  end  hatred  among  his  fellow  men." 

What  greater  tribute  can  we  pay  to 
Lyndon  Johnson — what  greater  offer  can 
we  make  to  his  memory — what  greater 
good  can  we  do  for  America — than  to 
pledge  ourselves  that  this,  too,  "we  shall 
overcome"? 


NOT  JUST  "EASTERN  ESTABLISH- 
,  MENT" 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIF  CRN  I.^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'iTIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  whether  Congress  ought 
to  enact  full  and  meaningful  legislation 
to  preserve  the  free  flow  of  information 
to  the  public  and  to  protect  the  confi- 
dentiality of  .sources  of  information,  no 
mitimpre.ssion  ought  to  be  entertained 
that  it  is  merely  the  large,  liberal,  or 
powerful  big  city  newspapers  and  other 
media  outlets  of  large  size  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  recent  jailings  of  news- 
men or  general  assaults  on  the  publics 
right  to  know. 

If  anything,  it  is  many  of  the  cou- 
rageous, smaller  newspapers  across  the 
breadth  of  the  country  who  are  most  per- 
ceptive in  recognizing  the  fundamental 
issues  at  stake  and  most  vocal  in  calling 
for  Congre.'^s  to  act. 
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A  perfect  case  in  point  is  a  recent  edi- 
torial in  the  Placentia  Courier,  in  Pia- 
centia,  Calif.,  concerning  the  recent  jail- 
ing of  newsman  William  Farr.  Mr.  Cecil 
F.  Rospaw.  the  outstanding  editor  of  the 
Courier,  abl^^illustrates  the  issue  with  a 
recent  examdle  of  the  use  of  a  pledge  of 
confidentiality  in  local  reporting.  The 
editorial  demonstrates  clearly  that  the 
issue  of  confidentiality  is  one  that  is  not 
limited  to  a  few  of  the  large  big  city 
liberal  papers,  but  touches  every  news- 
paper in  every  community,  large  and 
small,  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

I  commend  Mr.  Rospaw  for  his  sensi- 
tivity to  this  issue  and  for  his  courageous 
editorial  stand. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  M.\RTYR  With  a  Cau.se 

BUI  Jarr  will  have  completed  one  month 
111  j.ill  today. 

.Judge  Older  says  he  i.s  a  "Martyr  without  a 
Cause." 

On  behalf  of  all  of  us  who  must  go  about 
our  reporting  and  editing  duties  in  this 
country  today  we  would  like  to  respectfully 
suggest  that  the  Judge  does  not  know 
whereof  he  speaks. 

Farr  does  have  a  cause  and  it  may  well  be 
the  most  important  facing  the  people  of  this 
country  today. 

We  agree  with  the  Register  that  we  are  not 
now  talking  about  "Freedom  of  the  Press" 
but  rather  "Freedom  of  Information." 

What  is  underway  is  a  massive  Judicial  and 
bureaucratic  attempt  to  cut  off  the  people 
of  this  country  from  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion  they   need  to  make  decisions. 

It  is  startling  to  .some  that  the  two  highest 
awards  in  journalism  last  year  involved  "Pur- 
loined  Papers,"   the   Pentagon   and   ITT. 

But  with  Bill  Farr  in  Jail  and  a  Wa-shington 
bureau  chief  getting  a  cup  of  coffee  there  la.st 
week  it  should  be  obvious  that  every  attempt 
IS  now  being  made  to  cut  off  news  at  the 
source. 

We  talked  to  a  man  in  Placentia  this 
month  who  walked  into  a  courtroom  in 
another  county  to  settle  a  dispute  with  an 
attorney  over  a  "verbal"  agreement. 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  Judge,  also  an  at- 
torney, had  closed  the  court,  listened  to  tlie 
plea,  and  then  ordered  payment  prior  to 
opening  the  court  again. 

The  Bill  Farr  issue  is  complex  but  to  those 
of  us  in  the  news  field,  clear.  What  happened 
to  this  one  man  is  what  the  public  faces, 
particularly  if  all  courts  get  "tidy"  and 
closed. 

The  reason  the  American  Constitution  is  a 
Revolutionary  document  is  that  the  people 
who  wrote  it  knew  what  the  freedoms  were 
they  were  protecting. 

As  the  constitution  gets  brought  more  into 
our  lives  many  of  the  people  who  can  onlv 
understand  what  freedom  and  liberty  are  by 
losing  it  adopt  rationalizations  which  s.iy 
it  is  "all  right"  lo  reduce  this  freedom  or 
that  freedom  as  -the  ends  Justify  the 
means." 

If  Bill  Farr  points  the  finger  for  his  free- 
dom the  ability  of  many  of  us  to  move  about 
our  communities  and  collect  information  v.i:i 
be  diminished  that  much. 

We  have  a  column  in  rhe  paper  this  week 
which  is  more  than  a  news  story  and  less 
tlKin  an  editorial. 

It  was  writ -en  to  keep  the  faith  with  some 
people  who  put  their  necks  on  the  line  and 
their  trust  in  our  ability  to  keep  a  •con- 
fidence." 

Some  of  the  information  comes  right  out 
of  city  files. 

We  hope  someone  wants  to  test  it  in  court 
Bill   F.irr  is  broke.  The  judges  and  attor- 
neys he  is  figliting  are  all  paid  good  salaries 
by  us  so  that  the  unfairness  of  an  indeter- 
minate sentence  does  not  really  bother  them. 
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This  column  this  week  is  dedicated  to  every 
attorney  who  has  said  to  this  reporter: 
'■  .  .  ail  you  guys  want  lo  do  is  sell  news- 
papers." 

It  is  also  in  answer  to  uU  those  people  who 
have,  for  the  past  six  months,  told  thLs  re- 
porter that  it  "would  not  be  in  tlie  best  in- 
terests of  the  public  at  large  to  publish  all 
the  details  about  June.  1972."  And  it  is  also 
dedicated  to  the  guy  who  said  that  he  was 
sure  we  would  agree  that  the  best  interests 
o:  the  people  of  Placentia  were  best  served 
bv  not  "stirring  up  more  trouble  " 

I  am  sure  the  same  fellow  would  have  told 
tho.se  people  in  Indian  dress  not  lo  dump 
t!ie  tea  in  Boston,  too. 

We  don't  print  things  to  "sell  ncw.spapers " 
but  rather  because  it  is  our  job  to  gather 
facts  and  print  them. 

We  don't  think  it  is  the  job  of  some  public 
official  to  decide  what  facts  to  release  but 
rather  to  get  the  facts  assembled  and  get- 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 

In  the  absence  of  official  documents  what 
we  have  written  this  week  is  based  on  "con- 
fidential" sources  and  information. 

Spiro  would  call  it  "sensationalism." 

We  would  say  to  Spiro  this  week  that  we 
are  proudest  of  the  Washington  Star-News 
as  they  told  the  White  House  that  if  the 
Post's  society  columnist  wasn't  welcome  there 
they  weren't  going  either.  (The  Post  is  on 
tiie  black  list  for  writing  tibont  Watergate. 
And  if  you  don't  believe  there  was  a  Water- 
gate why  did  the  Post  gel  bumped  off  the 
guest  list?  Or  what  about  the  $100,000  in 
the  woman's  handbag  on  the  airplane.  In 
small  unmarked  bills,  no  less.) 

And  most  of  all  our  column  this  week  is 
dedicated  to  Bill  Farr.  a  rather  shy  man  w^ho 
may  be  one  of  the  best  crime  reporters  in 
the  business,  now  being  written  about. 

Like  Bill  Laurance  of  the  Times,  who  spent 
tluee  hours  in  jaU  last  week  for  doing  his 
job.  we  are  second  generation  in  this  busi- 
ness. 

We  think  that  the  time  has  come  to  tell 
the  Bar  Association,  the  judges,  and  govern- 
ment officials  that  the  di.'icussion  is  over.  The 
conflict  has  started. 

Moreover.  Bill,  there  is  room  for  more. 


THE  REDISCOVERY  OF  WORK 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Col.  John  E.  Bex  is 
Regional  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
Defense — region  2.  located  at  Olney,  Md. 
He  is  also  a  prominent  and  well -recog- 
nized constituent  of  mine. 

Colonel  Bex  is  a  versatile  man.  possess- 
ing a  unique  blend  of  talents  and  person- 
ality that  make  him  truly  an  achiever. 
In  a  paraphrase  of  a  popular  poem- 
adage,  the  colonel  is  that  type  of  man 
who  started  to  grin  as  he  tackled  the 
thing  that  couldn't  be  done,  and  he  did 
it. 

The  catalytic  agent  that  makes  Colonel 
Bex  tick  is  work.  Just  recently,  toward 
the  end  of  commending  the  work  ethic, 
the  colonel  ■wrote  a  special  article  for 
the  January  26,  1973,  issue  of  the  News, 
a  prominent  newspaper  publication  that 
serves  the  Mechanicsburg-Shiremans- 
town  area  of  my  19th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  Pennsylvania,  Because  this  article 
brings  into  brilliant  perspective  an  ingre- 
dient vital  to  a  dynamic,  sound,  and  solid 
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America.  I  inseiL  11  into  the  Con(,i;f  — 
sio.N'AL  Rfcohd  and  commend  it  to  the  al- 
temion  of  my  colleagues: 

The  Rediscovery  of  'Work 
(By  John  E.  Bexi 

The  recent  upsurge  of  the  Japanese  eci..!!- 
omy  lias  astonished  the  world.  It  is  indeed 
a  ton  of  miracle,  bul  it  h.as  a  simple  founda- 
tion—  work. 

Seldoin  in  lutrnan  history,  anywhere  on 
this  globe,  has  the  work  eihic  been  ."o  eu- 
thusiasticallr  embraced  by  an  entire  nation. 
The  nearest  thing  to  it  is  tV.e  example  of  the 
revival  and  reconstruction  of  postwar  Ger- 
many which,  a  few  years  earlier,  produced  tlie 
other  economic  miracle  of  our  times.  National 
resources,  climate.  poUiics.  history,  etc. — 
nothing  el.;e  serves  so  well  to  explain  these 
two  outstanding  examples  of  national  success 
as  much  as  tiie  attitudes  of  these  two  peoples 
toward  work.  Americans  are  no  strangers  to 
work  and  its  values,  but  In  recent  years  we 
have  heard  a  babble  of  voices  storming  and 
deriding  the  work  ethic  in  various  ways. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  privilege  of  an  affluent 
society  thai  we  can  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
rich  variety  of  unsound  views  about  work  as 
well  as  about  a  number  of  other  fundamental 
things,  or  at  least  it  may  be  the  destiny,  if 
not  the  privilege,  of  each  new  generation,  to 
repeat  a  certain  amount  of  this  nonsei..sc. 
But  the  lessons  of  history  are  very  clear,  at 
least  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  work 
ethic  to  tl^e  development  of  eastern  civiliza- 
tion. 

We  don't  need  the  example  of  the  German 
and  Japaitese  economies  to  remind  us  to 
rediscover  work  for  us.  Few  persons  have 
said  things  in  recent  times  more  to  the  point 
about  the  significance  of  work  than  Ridiard 
M.  Nixon — perhaps  liecause  his  own  life  is 
such  an  excellent  exemplification:  "In  the 
final  analysis,  we  cannot  talk  our  way  out  of 
poverty:  we  cannot  legislate  our  way  out  of 
poverty:  but  the  nation  can  wor':  itself  out 
of  poverty.  What  America  needs  now  is  not 
more  welfare,  but  mate  'work  fare  .  The  task 
of  this  Goverument.^he  task  of  our  people. 
is  to  provide  the  training  for  work,  the  in- 
centive to  work,  the  opportunity  lo  work, 
and  the  reward  for  work.  To  put  it  bluntly 
and  simply — any  (welfare i  sy.-.tem  which 
makes  It  more  profitable  for  a  man  not  to 
work  than  to  work  and  encourages  a  man  to 
desert  his  family  rather  than  stay  with  his 
family,  is  wrong  and   indefensible." 

Let  us  take  a  cool,  objective  sttrvey  of  the 
peoples  of  the  globe  in  all  their  variety,  al- 
most as  the  proierbial  man  from  Mars.  In 
many  places  we  see  great  want  and  suffering. 
and  yet  we  see  many  people  not  working  to 
overcome  this.  In  the  case  of  the  underde- 
veloped countries,  many  are  idle  for  long 
periods  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Tliere 
are  indeed  obstacles  to  creative,  productive 
work,  and  people  will  be  found  expending 
their  energies  at  quarrelling  and  fighting 
over  the  division  of  the  too  few  goods. 

But  even  among  modern  industriali/ed 
nations,  ihere  are  simply  enormous  dlRcr- 
ences  in  the  degree  in  which  tlie  work  ethic 
is  embodied.  Proud  Britain,  which  for  so 
long  a  period  ruled  the  world  and  worked 
hard  and  magnificently  at  the  job.  has 
slipped  steadily  in  each  decade,  further  and 
further  behind  the  other  modern  nations  it 
once  led  in  gross  national  product,  in  pro- 
ductivity and  in  standard  of  living.  .'Vnyone 
acquainted  with  the  attitudes  and  work 
habits  of  the  typical  British  laborer  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  German  worker,  for 
example,  doesn't  need  to  seek  further  for  an 
explanation. 

Let's  face  it.  praising  work  or  rather  telling 
the  simple  truth  about  its  importance,  is 
bound  to  sound  .square.  But  as  Bob  Hope  has 
put  it.  "These  squares  are  the  ones  who 
make  the  clothes,  bake  the  bread,  build  the 
houses,  and  even  make  the  motorcycles." 
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CHAIRS    SPECIAL    SUBCOMMITTEE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    Mil   UK-  iN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0>   Hi:r'HESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1973 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
my  iniMlege  to  be  named  to  the  chair- 
mo  nship  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  In  assuming  this  post.  I 
have  made  pubhc  a  statement  of  my 
\iews  concerning  the  responsibilities  the 
subcommittee  has  in  the  area  of  higher 
education,  as  well  as  my  views  abou't  the 
need  for  a  partnership  between  the  ex- 
cfulive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government  so  that  the  constitution..! 
crisis,  wiiich  concerns  u£'  all,  can  be 
averted. 

In  my  statement,  it  has  been  my  in- 
tention to  be  conciliatory  toward  the 
President,  his  Cabinet  and  his  advi.'^er.s. 
while  at  the  same  time  standing  firm  in 
defense  of  w  hat  I  believe  are  the  respon- 
sibilities imposed  on  us  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  trust  reposed  in  us  by  llie 
people  of  tlie  United  States. 

Perhap;  if  all  of  us  approach  the  issue 
of  the  coequal  status  of  tlie  various 
branches  of  Go\ernnient  in  the  same 
spirit,  we  may  yet  avert  the  kind  of  crisis 
which  could  do  great  damage  to  the 
American  people  and  their  political  in- 
suiiitions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  text  of  my  statement 
follows : 

STATrMnNT  BY  James  G.  O'Hara 

I  am  pleased  that.  In  my  capacity  as  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educ.i- 
tioii  and  Labor  Commillee,  I  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  contribu^f  further  to  the 
cause  of  improving  higher  education  ui 
America 

In  particular,  I  look  forward  to  explorlnj; 
ways  in  which  the  Congress  can  encourage 
and  assist  institutions  of  higher  educatloa 
to  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  people.  We 
share  common  goals  and  parallel  respon- 
sibiliiles — we  in  the  Congress  and  the  in- 
slitmions  of  higher  learning.  For  our  part, 
the  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
American  people,  who  are  asked  lo  bear 
an  evcr-increa'^ing  share  of  the  cost  and 
who  are  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of  excel- 
lence in  higher  education.  For  their  part, 
the  iiistiiuiions  of  higher  education  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  students  entrusted 
to  their  care  and  to  the  parents  who  are 
faced  with  rising  tuition  costs. 

Together,  we  must  explore  wav--  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  and  the  sys- 
tem for  delivering  tiiat  education  lo  a  grow- 
ing student  body  in  a  time  of  escalating 
costs.  Togetlier  we  musi  examine  t'ne  pro- 
grams which  now  exist,  and  ask  ourselves 
whetlier  they  still  ser\e  their  intended  pur- 
po.se.  or  wliethcr  they  need  modification  or 
replacement.  Together  we  must  consider  new- 
ways  in  wliich  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion— with  the  assista'ice  of  their  govern- 
ment it  It  proves  necessary — can  devise  new 
and  better  ways  to  gel  the  job  done. 

Wc  should  not  automaiically  assume  that 
Iherc  i>  iu>  need  for  cliange.  nor  should  we 
assume  thai  merelv  by  providing  more,  we 
will  be  discharging  our  responsibility.  We  all 
know  by  now  that  more  or  the  same  Is  not 
always  better.  At  tlie  same  time,  we  .^^hould 
not  seek  cliange  merely  for  lis  own  sake. 
The  yardstick  by  which  the  Subcommiuee 
measures  what  it  does  should  be  whether  or 
not  new  approaches  or  new  concepts  offer  a 
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better  opportunity  to  open  wide  the  doors  of 
l-iifher  education,  thus  opening  wider  the 
(l-^ors  to  a  better  future. 

I  hope  that  the  Subcommi-tee  will  also 
c  -.cern  itsalf  with  an  area  which  I  have  long 
';e.>:vec!  may  be  the  n-.ost  important,  and 
..ics:  nesiected.  area  of  Congressional  re- 
r,.  r.si'oility — that  of  examining  bureaucraiic 
regulations,  rules  and  gxiidelines  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  coincide  with  the  lan- 
guage and  intent  of  the  law.  This  is  not  a 
new  problem.  Over  the  years  there  has  been 
a  coneistent  short-fall  between  Congres- 
sionally  enunciated  goals  and  administra- 
tive action  to  achieve  those  goals. 

The  situation  has  become  more  acute  in 
"fecent  months,  as  the  nation  appears  headed 
toward  a  Constitutional  cnsia  of  un- 
I'recedentcd  proportions — a  crisis  prec;p- 
itated  ty  what  many  regard  a.3  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
by  the  Executive  Branch  of  government. 

President  Ni.\on"s  budget  prcpcsals  for  fis- 
cal  1974   contain   implications"  that   are.   to 
;-Tv  the  least,  disturbing.  The  me.ssage  from 
the  White  House  seems  to  be  that  the  Exe- 
cutive Branch   does   not   intend   to  comply 
with  some  of  the  provisions  of  existing  law. 
In  some  cases,  the  Administration  asks  that 
exemptions  from   its  statutory   responsibili- 
ties be  written  into  appropriation  bills.   In 
others,  the  Administration  has  served  notice 
that  it  will  either  undo  Congressional  direc- 
tives by  administrative  regulation,  or  that, 
through  other  regulations,  it   will   do  what 
the  Congress  has  specifically  refused  to  allow. 
The    issue    is    not,    as    the    President   has 
claimed,  a  question  of  any  "mandate" — for 
fjo  President,  the  incum'oment  one  Included, 
has  been  mandated  by  tj-:e  voters  to  render 
null  and  void  the  Constitutional  provisions 
regarding  the  separation  cf  powers  between 
the  respective  branches  of  government.  This 
IS  at  the  heart  of  the  present  Constitutional 
rnsis   to   which   legislators   and   students   of 
government  refer.  And  nowhere  is  this  con- 
rrontation  between  the  Legislative  and  E.xec- 
ative  Branches  of  government  more  in  evi- 
dence  than   in   the  field   of  education   and 
training.    And    whether   the   issue    is   higher 
'ducation  or  some  other,  the  respective  roles 
of    the    co-equal    branches    of    government 
must  acccmm.odate   to  one  another,  or  our 
iemocratic   processes    will   be   rendered    im- 
potent and  the  American  people  will  be  the 
jltimate  losers. 

I  do  not  assume  the  chairmanship  of  the 
special  Subcommittee  on  Education  with  any 
ntent  to  precipitate  a  cla.sh  with  the  Exec- 
itive  Branch,  nor  to  intensify  the  conflict 
vhich  f-lready  exists.  However,  f  will  not  back 
iway  from  any  confrontation,  should  the  Ad- 
ninistration  continue  on  its  present  collision 
I  ourse. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Subcommittee  will 
demand  compliance  with  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  Wie  law  in  the  administration  of  all 
education  programs.  In  pursuit  of  this  goal. 
1  hope  the  Subcommittee  will  be  receptive 
1  o  any  efforts  by  the  Administration  to  work 
in  partnership  with  us  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
Mutual  goal  of  better  laws  to  achieve  better 
educational  opportunity.  If  the  Administra- 
tion feels  the  law  is  not  well  written,  it 
should  ask  the  Congress  to  rewTlte  the  law 
E  nd  work  with  the  Congress  in  that  process. 
J  nd  If  such  a  request  is  made.  I,  for  one.  will 
r  ot  close  my  mind  to  what  may  be  needed  to 
V  ndo  mistakes  that  may  have  been  made  In 
t  le  past,  to  meet  new  needs  which  may  exist 
row,  or  to  prepare  for  new  challenges  which 
r  lay  lie  ahead. 

But  in  the  process  of  any  such  partnership, 
I  intend  to  work  for  a  return  to  the  concept 
t  i.-it,  in  the  field  of  edtjcation  as  in  all  others. 
t  lis  must  be  a  government  of  law — not  a 
gjvemment  of  men.  nor  of  admlnistrstlve 
ri  gulatlons,  nor  of  bureaucratic  guidelines. 
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OUTSIDE   EARNING  LIMITATIONS 
UNDER  SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or    NEW    TOKK 


IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE\TATIVE.S 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1973 
Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  try  as  I  may 
I  have  never  been  able  to  fathom  the 
logic  or  appreciate  the  justice  of  outside 
earnings  limitation.s  slapped  on  social  se- 
curity pensioners.  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  those  who  argue  that  penalizing 
those  who  choose  to  work  past  the  nor- 
mal retirement  age  is  simply  one  means 
of  insuring  a  healthy  turnover  in  the  la- 
bor market,  letting  out  Uie  old  blood  and 
infusing  it  with  the  new.  Some  old  peo- 
ple, these  arguments  contmue,  never  get 
the    message    and    hang    on    doggedly, 
"usurping''  jobs  which,  if  they  would  only 
let  go  of  peacefully,  could  be  filled  by 
young     people     experiencing     difficulty 
breaking  into  today's  tight  job  market. 
May  I  simply  say  that  I  find  fuch  argu- 
ments much  too  generalized   and  even 
specious  to  have  much  appeal  to  me— let 
alone  those  thousands  of  still  healthy, 
productive   elderly   people,   ready,   able, 
and  willing  to  perform  a  day's  work  for 
a  days   pay.   but   exposed   to   financial 
penalty  if  they   resist  being  given  the 
bum's  rush  into  absolute  retirement. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  of  these 
arguments  discloses  an  extremely  gloomy 
philo.sophy  implicit  in  such  cavalier 
treatment  of  thase  who  dare  to  remain 
healthy  and  productive  past  retirement 
age.  It  is  patently  one  way  of  eliminating 
competition,  of  sparing  young  people 
the  embarra.ssment  of  competing  against 
old  pro?.  I  daresay  many  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  can  attest  how  embarrassing 
that  can  som.etimes  be. 

The  outside  earnings  limitation  policy 
also  cavalierly  serves  notice  to  those  who 
have  paid  in  full  over  decades  into  the 
social  security  trust  fund  that  their  vest- 
ed interest  in  it  is  whatever  their  Gov- 
ernment arbitrarily  decides  it  should  be. 
If  you  are  a  retired  millionaire  content 
to  manage  your  portfolio  bringing  in  tens 
of  thousands  a  year  and  drawing  social 
security  besides,  a  grateful  Government 
will  not  exact  a  penalty.  But  beware  if 
you  decide  to  do  mental  or  physical  labor 
for  pay.  A  retired  carpenter  choosmg  to 
exercise  his  skills  past  the  age  of  65  can 
annoy  his  Government  to  the  extent  that 
it  will  reduce  his  pension  commensurate 
with  his  outside  earnings. 

Perhaps  crudest  of  an  is  that  enforced 
idleness  after  a  lifetime  of  accustomed 
physical  and  mental  activity  is  all  too 
often  a  sentence  to  premature  senes- 
cence, debility,  and  worse.  Some  people 
.simply  are  not  con.stitutionally  cut  out 
for  retirement  and  need  to  work  as  much 
for  reasons  of  health  as  for  the  economic 
necessity  of  augmenting  the  modest  in- 
surance base  provided  by  social  security. 
A  rational  Government  policy  would 
honor  such  a  work  force,  not  subject  it 
to  summary  penalties.  A  Government 
policy  that  seeks  to  reach  its  annoimced 
goal  cf  a  "full  employment  economy  "  is 
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bankrupt  to  begin  with  when  it  continues 
the  Procrustean  solution  of  lopping  off 
the  elderly,  severing  them  from  any  fur- 
ther productive,  gainful  connection  with 
the  American  work  force. 

For  an  of  these  reasons  and  more.  I 
introduced  yesterday  a  bill  to  remove 
forthwith  the  barnacle  on  the  Social  Se- 
cui-ity  Act  which  limits  the  amount  of 
outside  income  which  an  individual  may 
earn  while  receiving  benefits  there- 
under. 


ANDRE'W  GIBSON 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 


OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOl-'SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  it  was  announced  yesterday  by 
Raymond  McKay,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Marine  Engineers 
Association,  AFL-CIO,  that  the  executive 
board  of  the  union's  district  2.  had 
adopted  a  statement  paying  tribute  to 
Andrew  Gibson  for  his  exceptional  ef- 
forts in  promoting  the  Nation's  mari- 
time industry  during  his  tenure  as  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Maii- 
time  Affairs. 

Because  of  the  Congress  interest  in 
the  vital  segment  of  our  national  ac- 
tivity and  economy,  I  commend  the 
document  to  my  colleagues: 

Just  about  four  years  ago,  President  Nixon 
gave  responsibility  for  carrying  out  his 
maritime  program  to  Andrew  Gibson,  who 
was  named  Maritime  Administrator.  At  that 
point,  the  maritime  industry  was  continu- 
ing on  its  downward  trend  and  prospects  for 
a  reversal  were  extremely  bleak,  with  the 
maritime  industry  getting  virtually  no  at- 
tention from  the  Executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment and  little  or  no  assistance  from  the 
legislature. 

Hopes  for  survival  of  the  US.  Merchant 
Marine    were    universally    low. 

Gib.son  plunged  into  the  job  working 
vigorously  on  all  fronts:  to  upgrade  the 
agency  into  a  first-rate  operation,  to  develop 
legislation  which  would  best  provide  the 
vehicle  for  the  Administrations  mnritin-,e 
program,  to  coalesce  the  diverse  interests 
and  segments — labor  and  management— 
with  in  the  industry,  and  to  win  the  respect 
and  cooperation  of  the  Congress  to  achie\e 
the   maritime   program. 

The  task  was  difficult,  but  it  was  per- 
frrmed.  As  a  result,  the  Congress  enacted, 
and  the  President  signed,  the  Maritime  Act 
cf  1970.  giving  the  U.S.-flag  merchant  marine 
a  new  breath  of  lUe.  Immediately,  Gibson 
began  steps  to  implement  the  Act— and  for 
the  first  time  since  the  post-World  War  11 
period  there  emerged  positive  signs  cf  hope 
and  movement  in  all  Industry  sectors. 

The  groundwork  had  been  laid  solidlv  for 
reversing  the  downward  trend  of  maritime. 
The  Congress  provided  the  funds  asked  for 
by  the  Administration  and  the  program  be- 
gan the  slow  uphill  climb. 

With  the  program  on  its  way  to  implemen- 
tation, President  Nixon  last  year  named 
Andrew  Gibson  to  the  post  of  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Domestic  and  Inter- 
national Business,  a  Job  to  which  Gibson 
applied  his  characteristic  aeal,  enthusiasm, 
and  hard  work. 

Unfortunately,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
nation's  Interest,  Gibson  resigned  from  pub- 
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lie  .service  after  the  President's  second-term 
vlc'ory.  thus  ending  four  years  of  completely 
tui'^elfish.  intelligent  and  relentless  commit- 
ment to  an  industry  for  which  he  so  obvlous- 
Iv  has  a  profound  devotion. 
'  I;  ib  fitting,  therefore,  that  v.e.  as  mem- 
ber-i  of  the  Maritime  Community,  take  thi.s 
opportunity  to  record  our  deep  appreciation 
for  ihe  spectacular  efforts  of  .^ndrew  Gibson 
in  administering  the  maritime  affairs  of  the 
United  States— in  the  best  interests  ol  our 
nation  and  of  those  who  depend  upon  it  as 
a  war  of  lile. 

To  Andrew  Gibson,  the  first  man  to  hold 
the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Maritime  Affairs,  we  say.  "well  done." 


'VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 


; 


OF    CONNECTICl'T 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7.  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  'Veterans  of  Foreign  'Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary 
sponsors  the  'Voice  of  Democracy 
contest. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  peo- 
ple from  across  America  compete  in  the 
scholarship  contest  for  the  writer  of  the 
essay  judged  to  be  the  best  in  the  Nation. 
The  essay  winner  from  each  State  will 
be  brought  to  'Washington  later  this  year 
to  participate  in  the  VFW's  national 
contest. 

The  VFW  is  to  be  ai^plauded  for  its 
continuing  efforts  to  give  young  citizens 
the  opportunity  to  express  their  views 
on  the  meaning  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy in  our  land.  The  VFW's  efforts  to 
enhance  our  young  people's  sense  of 
pride  in  heritage  and  loyalty  to  the  Na- 
tion are  especially  important  at  this  diffi- 
cult time  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Connecticut's  1973  'Voice  of  Democracy 
contest  winner  is  Gary  Rosenthal,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Rosenthal 
of  New  Britain.  It  is  a  source  of  special 
pride  that  Gary  is  a  resident  of  my  Sixth 
Congressional  District.  For  the  interest 
ol  my  colleagues,  the  text  of  Gary's 
splendid  essay  on  democracy  follows: 
Script  of  Connecticut  Statf  Winner  G.\Ry 
Rosenthal 

Albert  Adams  lived  and  v.  orked  in  a  pros- 
perous tonn  in  the  United  States  in  1914. 
Three  years  later,  his  body  lay  cold  and 
lifeless  on  a  field  in  France.  Ed.vard  Plo- 
clLirczyck  lived  in  the  United  States  in  1940. 
Five  years  later,  only  twenty  years  old,  he 
died  in  the  South  Pacific  ser\  ing  as  a  Marine. 
Father  Maximilian  Kolbc  ottered  his  life  in 
sei\ice  of  those  poor  prisoners  at  Concentra- 
tion Camps,  in  Germany,  during  World  War 
II  What  did  all  these  men  have  in  common? 
T:.ty  all  possessed  a  spirit,  an  idea,  that 
boc;-:oiied  them  to  give  tip  their  lives  to 
retain  a  basic  right.  That  spirit  and  that 
ri;_-ln  was  freedom. 

Freedom  Is  not  a  gift.  No  one  will  hand 
it  lo  you  on  a  silver  platter  and  bid  you 
lo  do  with  it  what  you  please.  It  must  be 
earned.  Earned  by  the  blood  and  sweat  and 
i.acrifice  of  tho.se  who  wish  to  possess  it.  I 
;un  blessed  with  freedom,  because  others 
before  me  have  struggled  to  obtain  it.  I 
and  others  like  me  taste  the  fruits  of  free- 
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doin.   v.hicii   were   won   by  those   who  sacri- 
ficed,   in   order    to   be    free. 

My  responsibility  as  a  free  citizen  and  pa- 
triot is  to  be  ready  to  give  up  my  life  if  need 
be  to  preserve  freedom  for  m\seli  and  others. 
I  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  offer  my  ber\- 
ices  to  my  country  U  and  when  it  calls. 

It  is  much  easier  to  understand  my  respon- 
sibility to  preserve  and  protect  the  free  na- 
Lions  and  peoples  if  we  think  of  freedom  as 
a  torch,  and  as  its  light  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
It  is  my  duty  to  spread  tliis  light  to  the  far 
rea'.'ne.s  of  the  earth  and  to  protect  it  from 
tlie  dark  orb  of  tyranny.  I  have  an  obligation 
to  prove  to  tlie  world  that  a  free  people  can 
achieve  nntl  excel  far  Ijeyond  the  capacity  of 
those  bindened  with  despotism  and  oppres- 
sion. 

One  of  the  paramount  tasks  I  am  com- 
pelled to  perform  is  that  of  rekindliu!;  tlie 
flame  of  liberty  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
today's  youth.  Many  have  forgotten  the  im- 
portance of  the  meaning  of  the  word  free- 
dom and  the  effort  and  toil  of  those  brave 
men.  women  and  children  who  won  it  for 
them.  But  all  it  takes  is  one  spark  to  set  the 
flame  of  freedom  burning'  in  their  souls  once 
again. 

But  how  do  we  produce  this  spark?  One 
salient  methcKl  is  education.  The  youth  of 
America  should  be  instructed  in  the  value  of 
living  in  a  free  na'ion  and  the  torment  of 
li^ing  under  tyranny:  and  the  best  form  of 
education  i^  an  example.  I  must  show  by 
example  what  the  responsibility  of  every  free 
citizen  is  to  retain  tlie  right  of  liberty. 

To  do  this  I  must  obey  the  laws.  The  laws 
were  written  for  the  people  and  t)y  the  peo- 
ple, to  protect  the  people.  We  must  always 
remember  that  the  laws  and  the  government 
are  really  extensions  of  the  people.  There- 
fore, it  is  up  to  us  to  take  an  active  part  In 
our  community,  state  and  national  govern- 
ment. I  must  encourage  my  fellow  citizens 
lo  respect  th.e  laws  because  they  are  necessary 
to  enjoy  freedom.  I  must  work  with  the  gov- 
ernment, not  against  it.  If  it  is  necess.'fry  to 
improve  the  go\  eminent  by  change,  then  It 
must  be  a  peaceful  change  by  t'ne  will  of  the 
people.  It  must  be  reniemljered  that  tlie 
governmejit  we  form  must  ensure  us  of  our 
freedom  and  protect  us  from  oppression. 

It  is  my  responsibility  to  improve  myself, 
my  community,  and  my  nation  as  best  I  can 
by  demon.>lrating  what  it  means  to  be  free. 

I  must  call  out  lo  the  world  the  blessings 
of  liberty  as  ii  I  were  a  bell  announcing  a 
great  event:  and  truly,  from  every  mountain 
side,  let  freedom  ring 


DEL  MONTE   TAKES  THE  LEAD  IN 
NUTRITIONAL  LABELING 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF    CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Wcdncsdai/.  February  7.  1973 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
familiar  v.ith  the  increased  awareness 
of  our  constituents  in  the  area  of  nu- 
trition. The  days  are  long  past  when  all 
but  a  few  shoppers  buy  their  foods  on  tb.e 
basis  of  how  pretty  the  label  is.  In  recog- 
nition of  this  new  awareness.  FDA  has 
recently  issued  nutritional  labeling 
guidelines  to  food  processors  to  enable 
the  public  to  know  precisely  what  it  is 
that  they  are  feeding  their  families. 
These  guidelines  are  strictly  voluntary, 
and  are  to  be  followed  by  processors  as 
they  feel  they  are  able. 
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I',  is  alv.ays  a  pioud  moment  when  we 
can  recognize  citizen  achievement,  and 
such  is  the  case  with  the  Del  Monte  Corp. 
Anticipating  these  guidelines  by  several 
years,  and  operating  from  the  premi.se 
"that  a  well-informed  shopper  is  their 
■pest  customer.  Del  Monte  products  will 
begin  to  carry  labels  conforming  basi- 
cally to  the  voluntary  guidelines  by  this 
summer. 

The  Del  Monte  Corp.  is  to  be  highly 
coniincnded  for  its  leadershiiJ  in  the  field 
ot  nutritional  labeling,  which  promises  to 
become  a  permanent  and  welcome  fix- 
ture in  Air.criCi.n  eating.  Our  children 
will  be  the  real  beneficiaries  ol  t.his  ac- 
tion. 

I  include  the  following: 

Del  Monte  News  Rfle.\.sl' 
S^N  Francisco. — Final  guidelines  propo.sed 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  lodav 
for  nutrition  labeling  of  processed  foods 
represent  a  giant  step  toward  increasing  the 
American  consumer's  nutrition  awareness 

This  was  the  reaction  of  Richard  G.  Landis. 
pre.-ident  of  Del  Monte  Corporation,  the  first 
U.S  canner  to  initiate  a  nuintion  labeling 
program  approved  by  FDA. 

"The  propo.'-cd  final  order  presents  realistic, 
workable  guidelines."  Landis  said.  "We  fully 
expect  and  hope  to  see  a  great  many  com- 
panies in  the  food  industry  adopt  this  pro- 
nram  in  the  future.  This  would  tje  a  victory 
for  the  consumer  -because  the  broader  the 
information  available  to  her,  the  greater  wUl 
be  her  nutrition  av.arenes.s  and  her  ability 
to  i>lan  better-balanced  meals." 

At  a  news  conference  today  in  Wi»shliig- 
ton.  FDA  aiuiounccd  labeling  guidelines  ii 
proposed  to  include  in  a  series  of  regula- 
tions to  be  publislied  Friday  (Jan.  191  in 
tlie  Federal  Register  1  lie  guidelines  are  ba.sed 
on  a  format  proposed  by  FD.\  last  March 
Landis  said  that  although  the  complete 
FD.^  guidelines  are  not  available  for  study, 
information  released  at  todays  new.s  con- 
ference indicates  that  the  labeling  program 
announced  by  Del  Monte  last  Oct.  10  gen- 
erally conlorms  to  the  proposed  final  guide- 
lines. One  exception,  he  .said,  is  the  melhcd 
of  listing  nutrients  that  provide  les.s  than  2 
per  cent  of  the  recommended  daily  aiu«w- 
ance  iRDAt.  Landis  said  Del  Monte  plaiLs 
to  bring  its  format  in  line  with  the  final 
order  of  FD.'^  "a.s  soon  as  economically  feasi- 
ble " 

"We  realized  when  we  adopted  our  nutri- 
tion labeling  program  that  our  format  might 
not  conform  exactly  to  FDA's  final  order.  e\  en 
though  FDA  pave  us  the  go-ahead."  the  Del 
Monte  chief  operating  officer  said.  "But  FDA. 
which  encouraged  voluntary  action  by  can- 
ners  prior  to  publication  of  the  final  order.s. 
said  it  would  be  rea.sonable  and  flexible'  in 
any  variances  in  the  label  formal  ' 

A  majority  of  Del  Monte  brand  food., 
packed  this  year  will  contain  a  new  informa- 
tion panel  listing  caloriei;.  fat,  protein, 
carbohydrate  and  llie  percentage  of  an  RD.\ 
of  10  basic  nutrients  contained  in  a  one-cup 
portion.  The  new  labels  will  begin  appearing 
in  grocery  stores  this  summer. 

Tlie  actions  of  Del  Monte  and  the  FDA 
.steinmcd  from  nearly  three  years  of  joint 
indu.'itry -government  effort  to  establish  ac- 
ceptable guidelines  for  useful,  understand- 
able nutrition  information,  dnners  are  not 
required  to  adopt  nutrition  labeling  but 
those  doing  so  are  required  to  follow  FDA's 
new  rPBUlation.? 
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FUTURE  EDUCATIONAL 
WASTELANDS? 


HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

or    INDIAN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  7.  1973 

Mr.  ROUSH,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 

0  make  some  brief  remarks  on  the 
audget  proposals  the  Congress  received 
ast  week  from  the  President.  In  partic- 
ilar  I  refer  to  the  recommendations  re- 
garding education. 

The  budget  for  education  proposes  to 

Miminate     programs — college     housing, 

mpact  aid:  or  fails  to  fund  new  ones — 

iinovative    general    support    to   institu- 

lons  of  higher  education  autlioni:ed  in 

lie  omnibus  higher  education  law  la.^t 

.e.-u-.-    reduces   funding— direct   student 

oans:  or  purposes  radical  changes  m  the 

iruclure  of  successful  existmg  progranis 

uch  as  the  elementarv-  and  secondary 

'riucation  programs,  to  be  subsumed  into 

11  ."special  revenue  siiarinij  procram. 

The  administration  has  requested  only 

5.8  million  for  college  teacher  fellow- 

I  hips  and  $1.4  for  lan^'uage  training  and 

i  irea  studies.  No  funds  are  projected  for 

;  and  grant  colleges  or  for  college  con- 

:  truction.  Library  resources  programs  are 

o  be  terminated. 

Add  to  this  a.ssault  the  fact  that  while 
Die  National  Science  Foundation  is  to 
;.-sume  the  Federal  advisory  role  in  sci- 
(  nee  for  the  executive  branch — a  new  re- 
.'ponsibihty — the  1974  request  trims  S59 
million  from  the  total  National  Science 
j^oimdation  budtiet.  after  the  Office  of 
:  lanagement  and  Budget  had  impounded 
!  62.4  million  of  the  National  Science 
foundation's  budget  for  fi.scal  1973.  The 
futbacks  will  sharply  affect  the  National 
Science  Foundations  .science  education 
r  roerams  and  thereby  the  level  of  science 
fducation  throughout  the  Nation. 

Even  in  the  health  education  field 
there  are  decren.^es  in  the  budsret.  for 
ex.ur.ple.  in  health  manpower  training 
1  rograms.  The  budget  propo.=:es  to  limit 
latiu-e  health  profc^.^ions  scholar.^hips  to 
.■students  who  commit  themselves  to  serve 
i  1  a  Federal  health  program.  The  pro- 
rosed  budget  limits  aid  for  construction 
nt  health  professions  schools  to  interest 
.sibsidies  on  loans  obUimed  m  the  private 
I  larket. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on.  Once  again 
t  le  President's  priorities  turn  out  to  be 
c  :>nsiderably  different  from  my  own. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  in  this  Con- 
-ress  long  enough  to  remember  the  ex- 
c  tin?  years  of  education  break-through 
f  >r  this  Nation,  when  under  President 
JDhnr.cn.  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  was  pas.sed  and  was  fol- 
If'ved  shortly  by  the  Higher  Education 
-■Itt. 

1  do  not  want  to  see  this  country  re- 
tieat  from  the  goal  of  a  quality  educa- 
tion for  evei-y  American,  whether  it  is 
■■I.  child  from  a  disadvantaged  family,  or 
;>,  handicapped  person,  or  an  adult  who 

lis  not  had  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion but  wants  to  learn,  or  one  who  seeks 
-.  'cational  skills,  or  a  specially  gifted 
si  udent,ja+rtJ  cannot  afford  higher  educa- 
t::>n.  I  do  not  want  to  see  thi.s  Nation  de- 
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prived  of  the  expansion  of  educational 
opportunitie.s.  an  expansion  winch  has 
not  only  enriched  individuals  but  the 
whole  Nation  as  well.  A  nation  which  does 
not  invest  in  education,  denies  its  own 
future  well-being. 

The  President  said  that  his  budget  "is 
the  clear  evidence  of  the  kind  of  change 
in  direction  demanded  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  people.  "  Perhaps  the 
President  has  not  had  his  ear  to  the 
ground  .sufficiently  of  late.  I  do  not  think 
you  will  find  many  American  families 
who  would  not  prefer  continued,  in- 
creased fiL'iding  for  educational  pro- 
grams to  an  expanding  defense  budget 
and  prolonged  foreign  aid.  I  believe  that 
they  feel  that  the  defense  budget  should 
be  cut  to  reflect  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties around  the  world;  and  that  forei.gn 
aid  has  served  a  aseful  but  no  longer 
necesoary  or  meaningful  purpose.  But 
quality  education  has  neither  lost  its 
appeal  nor  its  necessity.  I  believe  that 
the  Congress  will  remember  that  when 
establi.shing  funding  priorities  for  fiscal 
1974. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  LOWELL  THOMAS 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  DANIELSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

r.'  TliE  HCfSE  OF  REPREtENT.\TlVE.S 

Wednesday,  February  7.  1973 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world's  best-known  voice  still  begins  his 
weekd.iy-evening  news  program  on  CBS 
uith  a  greeting  familiar  from  childhood 
to  those  with  pray  in  their  hair,  "Good 
evening,  everybody."  just  as  he  did  when 
he  bc-an  broadcasting  in  September  of 
1930.  His  announcer  introduces  him  now 
as  'America's  foremost  newscaster. "  an 
entirely  accurate  and  appropriate  billing 
Icr  a  man  who  somehow  has  also  man- 
aged to  be  a  world  explorer  and  tlie 
author  of  moi'e  than  50  books  since  liis 
fir<t.  "With  Lawrence  in  Arabia."  was 
published  in  1924. 

Next  Wednesday.  February  14.  the 
ViH-iety  Club  of  Southern  California. 
Tent  25.  will  lionor  Lowell  Thomas  at  a 
testimonial  luncheon  in  Los  Angeles.  It 
win  be  my  privilege  to  be  present  and 
to  join  in  this  testimoni.il. 

Lowell  Thomas  came  to  radio  broad- 
rasting  with  years  of  experience  behind 
him  as  a  newspaperman,  v.ar  corre- 
.^i'ondeiu,  explorer,  author,  and  public 
--peaker.  Bern  on  April  6.  1892,  in  Darke 
County.  Ohio,  he  v.as  brought  as  a  bov 
to  Cripple  Creek.  Colo.,  where  his  doctoV 
fatiier.  Harry  George  Thomas,  estab- 
lished a  medical  practice.  His  father  had 
a  strong  influence  on  him.  constantly 
and  insistently  teaching  him  the  arts 
of  public  speaking.  When  Cripple  Creeks 
mining  boom  ended,  young  Thomas  re- 
turned to  Ohio  for  a  year  and  enrolled  in 
Greenville  High  School.  Not  many  ye«is 
later,  he  obt.^.Jned  bachelor's  and  mas- 
ter's degrees  from  the  University  of 
Noi-them  Indiana — now  'Valpanso  Uni- 
versity— and  returned  to  Cripple  Creek 
to  work  as  a  reporter  on  the  Cripple 
Creek  Times  and  then  as  editor  of  the 
Victor.  Colo..  Daily  Record.  He  later  at- 
tended the  University  of  Denver  and  the 
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Kent  College  of  Law  in  Chicago.  He  was 
a  law  student  at  night  and  a  reporter 
by  day  for  the  Chicago  Jotimal. 

His  first  long  trip  was  made  to  Alaska 
and  the  Klondike.  He  took  motion  pic- 
tures of  his  travels  and  used  these  films 
as  part  of  a  travelog  he  often  delivered 
publicly  while  he  was  studying  at  Prince- 
ton as  a  graduate  student.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Alaska  during  vacajS^s  to 
make  more  movies.  Still  at  Princeton 
when  World  War  I  began,  he  was  com- 
missioned by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
P'ranklin  K.  Lane  to  "go  on  over  to 
Europe.  Take  a  look  at  the  war  and  come 
back  and  tell  Americans  what  we  arc  up 
a;;ain.<t.  The  people  do  not  knew." 
Thomas  had  $75,000  to  work  with,  the 
heliJ^  of  an  experienced  photographer 
named  Harry  Chase,  and  letters  of  ij-.tro- 
duction  to  the  Allied  commanders.  He 
married  Mi.ss  Frances  Ryan  and  he  and 
hi.s  bride  set  out  for  Europe  together. 

After  photographing  the  war  fronts 
with  the  French.  British.  Belgian,  and 
American  armies.  Thomas  decided  to 
--■over  the  little-knowTi  battles  in  the  Near 
East.  He  went  to  Palestine  and  joined 
Allenby's  cavalry.  One  day  in  Jerusalem 
he  met  the  then  unknown  young  English- 
maji.  Thomas  E.  Lawrence,  who  was 
leading  the  Arabs  in  their  drive  to  oust 
tiie  Turks.  With  "the  only  camera  in 
-Arabia,  "  Thomas  and  Chase  campaigned 
with   Lawrence.   Thomas   recalled: 

It  turned  out  I  was  the  only  reporter  to 
pet  the  story  of  Lawrence,  because  the  others 
didn't  re.'^U^e  ihe  hirh  dram.i  of  that 
r.anpaign. 

Back  in  the  United  States  after  th^ 
war.  Thomas  hired  a  press  agent  am' 
took  space  in  the  newspapers  to  advertifo 
a  'show" — he  never  referred  to  his  per- 
formance as  a  "lecture"  or  "talk"— en- 
titled "'V.'ith  Lawrence  in  Arabia  a.'-.d 
AUenby  in  Palestine."  He  packed  the 
enormous  Century  Theater  in  New  York 
City  for  a  long  rim. 

The  English  impressario.  Percy  Burton. 
'booked  him  into  the  famous  Covev.t 
Garden  Opera  House  and  then  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall  in  London.  Britain's  King  ard 
Queen  attended.  So  did  the  Cabinet  and 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
So  did  Premier  Clemenceau  of  France, 
the  King  of  Spain  and  many  othcr.s— a 
total  of  a  million  people  in  6  months.  The 
Lawrence  show  was  eventually  given  bv 
Lowell  Thomas  in  almost  every  En.ah.sh- 
speaking  country  in  the  word.  He  capped 
It  by  writing  the  best-selling  hork 
"With  Lawrence  in  .Arabia." 

With  his  wife,  he  spent  the  years  after 
the  war  traveling  around  the  wc^rld. 
speaking,  and  writing  adventure  bcok^. 
Between  trips,  in  1925.  the  Thoma.ses 
found  a  permanent  home  on  Quaker  K:;!. 
in  Dutchess  County.  N.Y. 

In  1930  came  his  opportunity  in  raclo. 
William  Paley  of  CBS  has  de.^cribcd  it 
tlvis: 

To  many  it  mny  ?eem  i.ncrediblc  that  as 
recently  iis  1930  there  wa.s  only  one  da:ly 
network  ne\v.sc,%st.  And  it  had  tjeen  en  the 
air  for  only  seven  month.s.  But  in  that  f.nie 
;t  had  brought  further  fame  to  a  pictur- 
esque war  correspondent  named  Floyd  Gib- 
bons His  popularity  was  no  doubt  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  his  program  preceded  "Amos 
'n'  Andy,"  and  a^o  because  he  gave  the  im- 
pres5ion  of  having  developed  a  f.-uter  teir.po 
as  a  talker  th.nn  anyone  who  had  faced  the 
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iiv.rrophor.e  vp  to  then.  With  his  staccato. 
riachine-gun  delivery,  he  reeled  off  fifteen 
iv.iuutes  of  news  each  evening  on  behalf  of 
The  Lilvrcry  D-gct.  and  his  ptiblic.  as  well 
as  his  sponsor."  held  him  In  high  regard. 
ilir  picture,  ■with  the  famous  eye  patch,  which 
v,a>  the  badge  ol  a  wound  he  received  while 
a  correspondent  dr,ring  World  War  I,  was 
fan.iliar  everywhere, 

III  the  sunmier  of  that  year  came  a  bomb- 
.shcU:  Floyd  Gibbons  would  no  longer  be  on 
r','C  program.  He  and  his  sponsor  had  reached 
a  parting  of  the  ways,  Tli^s  appeared  to  leave 
il'.e  f.eld"  open  for  otir  network,  if  we  could 
orilv  find  a  succes.-or  whom  the  sponsor  would 
be  willing  to  accept.  Whereupon  followed  a 
contest  between  the  other  networ'K  and  our- 
selves, with  endless  auditions.  Columnists, 
personalities  from  tlie  platform,  war  corre- 
spondents, and  editors  were  given  a  tryoul. 
None  satisfied  the  D'go't  hiemrchy,  who  had 
become  accustomed  to  Floyd  Gibbons  and  hi^-- 
skiU  as  a  fast  talker.  They  had  virtually  de- 
cided to  give  rip  radio,  when  one  of  my  as- 
sociates had  an  inspiration.  He  said  he  knew 
jus:  the  man.  a  young  American  whom  he 
had  heard  at  Covent  Garden  Opera  House 
in  London,  And  that  was  how  I  ftrst  learned 
about  Lowell  Thomas,  who  also  had  been  a 
war  correspondent  in  World  War  I  and  had 
been  building  up  a  world-wide  reputation 
far  himself  on  the  platform  with  his  exclu- 
sive eyewltnes-s  stoiy  of  the  Palestine  cam- 
paiiri.  He  had  been  the  only  American  to 
brin?  back  an  account  of  Allenby's  capture 
of  Jerusalem,  And  he  had  also  been  the  only 
observer  -with  the  Arabian  army.  As  the 
so-called  discoverer  of  LatkTence  of  Arabia, 
Walter  DurRnty,  New  York  Times  ace  corre- 
spondent. Inter  acclaimed  him  as  having 
made  the  number  or.e  scoop  of  World  War  I 
Millions  had  her.rd  him  tell  that  story  on  the 
platform,  and  his  book.  "With  Lawrence  In 
Arabia."  had  added  to  his  fame. 

Despite  the  fact  that  h«  had  written  other 
books  and  and  had  an  almost  unique  back- 
ground as  a  speaker,  I  wondered  whether  he 
would  fit  into  the  new  medium,  whetlier  he 
might  be  acceptable  as  a  sucoev-sor  to  Floyd 
Gibbons,  where  so  ninny  otliers  had  failed. 

We  invited  him  to  New  York,  and  withovtt 
t«lling  him  what  tiie  objective  was,  I  per- 
suaded him  to  fs>,cp  a  microphone  and  just 
talk  abotit  aiiytliine  for  fifteen  mintttes.  This 
he  did.  while  I  concealed  from  him  that  a 
pro.^pecti\T  sponsor  was  listcni:i<;  to  his  voice. 
piped  from  the  studio  to  another  p.irt  of  the 
building. 

The  Dio<:<t  editors  for  once  showed  enthu- 
siasm. But  they  war; ted  another  te^i.  Would 
he  come  back  a  few  nights  lat«r  and  talk 
about  that  day's  news?  They  would  listen  to 
him  at  six  o'clock  and  tlien  a  hali-hour  later 
would  listen  to  Floyd  Giblx>r.s.  whose  con- 
tract still  had  several  vveek.s  to  run.  As  to 
wiiat  happened  next.  I  remember  part  of  it, 
but  I,n-,\e'!l  him.'-elf  tells  the  story  as  follows: 

BUI  Paley  .'aw  what  appe.Tred  to  be  a  rer.l 
ciiance  to  land  T'n-  Literary  Digest  cor.iract. 
He  said  to  me.  "V.'e  nuist  not  fail.  This  tryoui 
nev, s  broadcast  ntu^st  be  a  masterpiece,  Co- 
lumbia will  loan  you  its  be.'-i  brains  to  pre- 
pare itl"  Thi.^  g;ive  me  quite  a  jolt.  Here  I 
had  been  involved  iii  public  spetiking  almost 
all  my  life,  and  also  had  been  a  new:inan  for 
some  twenty  ye.irs,  I  didn't  cittite  understand 
how  Columbiii's  "be.si  brainv"  could  help  me 
prepare  a  fifteen-minute  talk.  But  1  replied, 
■  OU." y.  If  you  r.re  going  to  loan  me  your  finest 
brains,  whj.  ITL  round  up  all  th.e  Ijest  brain- 
I  caii  think  of  and  we'll  really  make  it  an 
event !" 

T.irce  days  later,  here'.s  what  hapi^encd:  I 
reuied  the  petithottse  nt  the  Princeton  Club 
i.i  '.>'ew  York  for  ati  all-day  sotsion.  Mr.  Pa- 
lev  sent  his  "best  t>rtiins"  and  I  brougi-st  mine. 
That  is.  I  called  up  my  publisher  at  Garden 
City.  Long  Island,  and  said,  "Mr.  Dotibleday. 
have  you  any  brains  ottt  there?"  When  I  ex- 
plained, he  told  me  that  l.c  wotild  sei^d  in 
se- eral   of   their   *  brightest   voun-'  men."  S^"" 
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when  we  sat  down  at  the  Princeton  Club  at 
D  a.m.  that  morning  to  discuss  how  to  pre- 
pare a  radio  news  broadcast  and  what  to  in- 
clude, our  group  was  made  up  of  the  follow- 
ing geniuses  aird  near  geniuses:  from  CBS. 
Jesse  Butcher,  director  of  public  relations 
(which  some  months  Inter  became  the  first 
radio  news  department).  Butcher  was  a  vet- 
eran newsman  from  tlie  New  York  Tunes 
Also.  Nick  Dawson,  who  I  was  told  was  able 
to  do  "almost  anything  in  radio."  He  had  been 
an  actor,  a  circus  man.  and  had  many  talents. 
A.nd  for  his  third  man  Mr.  Paley  sent  Paul 
Kesten.  one  of  their  yoting  executives,  who 
later  demonstrated  so  inuch  ability  tliat  he 
became  ihaimtan  of  the  Board  of  CBS. 
DoablecUy  loaned  me  Cieori;e  Elliinan  and  n 
young  mrr.ttscript  reader  who  spent  his  spare 
lime  writing  verges,  for  which  he  later  be- 
came very  famous.  His  n^me.  Oi^den  Na^h. 

I  also  brouglit  flloitg  Prosper  Buranelli.  wlio 
li;id  l>ee!t  a  star  feature  writpr  oii  the  Xcn- 
York  H'or/c?.  and  an  old  persona!  friend  v,ho 
had  n-.anaped  several  road  companies  of  my 
Al!enl)y-LRv.rence  sliow.  and  who  likewise 
latpr  bet-ante  fan-.otis.  His  name.  Dale  Car- 
negie, 

■riiis  wn-  in  the  Prohibition  era.  and  know- 
ing something  about  the  habits  of  newspa- 
permen, I  brought  a  flagon  of  something  that 
mi°ht  refresh  them  from  our  farm  in 
Dti^chess  County,  a  region  famous  for  its 
npi'les,  Nick  Da\\  son  atid  D.'ile  Carnegie  got 
i:;to  an  art;ument  a.--  to  how  you  should  start 
ft  nev.s  broadcast.  At  the  end  of  the  day  they 
stiU  hadut  come  xr>  an  agreement  Never  wa,- 
there  a  stormier  debate  than  went  around 
that  penthouse  table.  We  never  did  get  down 
iii  tlie  busiiiess  of  writing  a  srnpt.  except  Icr 
a  few  paragraphs  turn-Jd  out  by  Ogden  Nash 

Later  in  the  aftt-rnoon,  seeing  that  we  were 
getting  nowiiere.  Prosper  Btirtineili  and  I 
quietly  d',sf ppearcd,  the  others  not  eveti 
m'.ssiug  tis.  We  hvrriedV-  put  together  some 
ntte'',  and  v  ith  these  I  went  up  ttyCBS  and 
went  on  the  air  at  sit  o'clock.        f 

Thus  began  the  longest  rin  of  any 
daily,  sponsored  piogram  in  Bie  histor:*' 
of  radio  broadcasting.  Its  longf  vity  is  due 
entirely  to  the  cliaracter  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  man  whose  voice  we  have 
heard  for  so  long  and  with  stich  pleasure 
He  knew,  long  before  his  radio  days,  hov 
to  get  a  story  and  how  to  tell  it.  He  kncu 
how  to  tell  it  on  radio  better  than  anyone 
else  did.  He  knev,  how  to  go  out  there  and 
get  the  stoi-y  better  than  anyone  else  did 
when  "out  there"  was  Mecca,  Timbuktu, 
or  Lhasa,  On  September  29.  1930.  there 
began  a  broadcasting  career  that  has 
lasted  to  this  very  day.  tlnou&h  the  as- 
tonishing drama?  and  crises  of  the  cvenl- 
i,l\al  all  these  many  years  ha\e  brought. 

That  famous  voice  has  always  ended 
its  urograms  with  "So  long  until  tomor- 
rov,,"  We  hope,  r.long  v.ith  the  millions 
of  liis  lijteners  and  admirers,  that  there 
•i\:il  be  many  lomorrows  when  we  shall 
hear  the  events  of  our  time  described  Ly 
one  of  the  greiil  masters  of  the  bioadca.st 
medium  in  this  century — Lowell  Thomas, 
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years  alter  the  Johnson  administration 
had  ended  and  Mr,  Johnson  had  returned 
to  Texas,  Therefore.  I  am  unable  to  sav 
that  I  had  the  opiiorlunity  to  work  with 
LyTidon  Johnson  on  matters  of  legislatite 
importance  to  our  country,  but  as  a 
nev-vman  ynior  to  my  election  I  did  have 
the  op;x)rtanity  to  foUo'*  his  .strvire  ar.d 
decisions  as  Pre'-ident. 

It  might  be  appropriate  to  mention 
that  on  the  date  of  Mr.  Johnson's  death. 
I  learned  of  his  pas.sing  from  newsmen 
\»ho  t\ anted  a  statement  of  my  reaction. 
My  statement  as  reported  by  the  Atlai^'ta 
Constitution  is  as  follows: 

President  Johnson  war-  a  man  of  grc' 
intelligence  and  detcritunation  From  my 
kn  iwledte  of  liim,  he  was  cue  of  the  preates- 
students  of  American  government,  and  used 
liis  knowledge  of  goveriuneut  and  his  lalei-  ^ 
of  pers'uasicn  to  become  one  of  the  greatcs- 
movers  of  ideas  in  this  Nation's  histor: 
■WHiile  I  personally  disagreed  with  many  cl 
the  positions  he  advocated.  I  had  the  highe'-t 
respect  for  his  ability  He  was  a  giant  cf 
tSid-twent.eth  ceii'uiw  politics  and  he  v, :U 
be  mis.sed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  also  sny  that  I 
had  the  highest  regard,  loo,  for  Mr,  Jolni- 
sons  No.  1  supporter.  Lady  Bird  John- 
son, as  slie  ably  carried  on  lic-r  respon- 
sibility rs  First  Lady,  and  seeing  l.er 
standing  strongly  during  the  days  of 
final  tribute  to  our  fallen  leader  was  .itis* 
as  we  had  come  to  expect. 

Lyndon  Johnson  made  his  mark  as  .i 
siatcsman,  husband,  lather,  aiid  as  a 
^reat  American,  He  stood  tall  and  did 
what  war-  expected  of  hun. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
t,\es  paying  tiibute  to  our  former  PiCsi- 
deitt    Lyndon  B,  Johnson. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 


SPEECH    OF 

HON.  DAWSON  MATHfS 

or   cLt  ni,i.\ 

i.N  THL  KOUtt  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  February  6.  1973 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  C'eorgia.  Mr.  Sper.ker. 
the  h;eginning  of  n-.y  .'service  in  the  Hou.se 
o:  Representatives  did  not  come  until  2 


AMERICA  HONORS  DE.  IIINC 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

OF    CEORCtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.^I-s  I  .»TIVE5 
Wednesday.  February  7.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
January  15.  1973.  was  tlie  44tii  buthda.v 
annit  ei'sai-y  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr..  and  on  that  date  milhons  ci 
.Americans  acres,  the  Nation  once  again 
S^aid  tribute  to  one  of  the  country's  great- 
est leader;  \ 

Many  St:  tc  and  local  govenimer.ts, 
school  systems,  labor  unions,  and  bu:u- 
nesses  obsertcd  the  birtliday  as  an  ofli- 
citil  holiday.  Hundreds  of  churches  com- 
munity groups.  i;ublic  agencies  and  ofti- 
ciais,  and  schools  and  colleges  held  c')- 
ser\'anccs  in  honor  of  Dr,  Kirg, 

National  atlenu*n  focused  on  his  hjne 
city  in  Atlanta,  On  the  morning  of  the 
birthday  anniversaiv.  the  annual  com- 
memorative service  was  held  at  Di".  King's 
church,  E'oenezei  Baptist  (jhuich.  Tlie 
program  iiic!uderi  tiibtues  by  reprcsenta- 
tites  of  the  major  religious  faiths,  asso- 
ciates of  Dr,  Ki:ig  and  his  family,  and 
city  and  State  officials .  Tlie  Reverend 
Martar  Luiiier  King.  Sr.,  and  Martin 
Lutlie:  King  III  resixmdcd  for  the  fam- 
ily. Musical  selections  wei-c  presejited  by 
the  Atlanta  University  Gos'.-vel  Ensemble. 
the  Morehouse  College  Glre  Club  Quur- 
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t  ?t,  the  singer  Odetta.  and  the  church 

c  loir  and  the  chorale  of  the  church.  The 

.<•  ;rvice    was   sponsored   by   the   Martin 

IiUther    King.    Jr.    Center    for    Social 

Change   in   cooperation   with   Ebenezer 

I  aptist  Church  and  the  Southern  Chris- 

i) an  Leadership  Conference. 

On  the  night  of  January  15  in  Atlanta. 

le  second  annual  Martin  Luther  King 

irlhday  Benefit  was  held  at  the  Omni, 

Atlanta's  new  sports  and  entertainment 

facility.  More  than  12.000  people  turned 

for  this  extraordinary  tribute,  which 

as  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  King  Cen- 

;r  for  Social  Change. 

An  unusual  team  of  professional  and 

Stic  talent  made  this  successful  bcne- 

l  possible. 

NBC  television  star  Flip  Wilson  and  a 

f^oup  of  RCA  Records  recording  artists — 

Jimmy  Castor  Bunch,  Jo.se  Feliciano, 

Fi^iends  of  Distinction,  Linda  Hop- 

s.  Ire  Main  Ingredient,  and  WiLson 

I^ickett^presented   a   memorable   night 

entertainment  and  mu.sic. 

Mrs.  CoTetta  Scott  King,  president  of 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Center  for 

Change,   presented   special   cita- 

ons   of   gratitude   and   awards   to   the 

ajrtists:  to  the  RCA  Corp.  and  RCA  Rec- 

rds.  which  donated  the  entire  cost  of 

le  production:   to  RCA  Records  Divi- 

onal  Vice  President  Buzz  Willis:   and 

the  Omni  Group  and  its  President. 

iam  Putnam,  for  arranging  for  the 

of  the  Omni  facilities. 

During  the  presentation  of  the  awards. 

rs.  King  said: 

T!ii.s  IS  a  great  moment  of  fulfiliment,  for 
e  per.soiially.  for  the  King  family,  and  for 
le  Boards  of  Directors  and  Tru.sfees  of  the 
artin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Center  for  Social 
ange.  We  are  especially  pleased  because 
unique  combination  of  participants  and 
ipporters  came  together  for  this  marvelous 
ibute  to  my  husband. 

ThLs  benefit  help.s  us  move  forward  with 
•e  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Ceji^r  for  Se- 
al Change.  The  Center,  based  here  In  M- 
nta.  is  the  organization  entrusted  with  the 
instruction  of  a  permanent  memorial,  com- 
cmented  by  living  programs  to  continue 
y  husbands  work  and  teachings  for  prog- 
ss  through  nonviolence. 

The  44th   birthday  ainiiversary   of   Martin 

.ither  King.  Jr.  is  a  time  for  celebration  of 

s  life  and  reaffirmation  of  his  ideals.  Every 

ngle  participant  in  the  annual  observances 

his  birthday  is  helping  to  remind  the  na- 

on  and  the  world  that  we  are  determined 

preserve  and   strengthen   his   legacy,  and 

at  one  day  the  greatest  tribute  to  him  will 

clime    about — when    human    beings    live    to- 

g'ther  in  brotherhood,  justice,  freedom  ai^d 

p?ace. 
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CAC  RESPONDS  tO  GAO  ANSWERS 
ON  EMPLOYMENT  DISCRIMINA- 
TION 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

N    THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 25.  1972.  I  and  others  of  this  body 
ii  iserted  into  the  Record  a  series  of  issues 
r  lised  by  the  Citizens  Advocate  Center 
c  mcerning  the  employment  practices  at 
t  le  General  Accoimting  Office. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

GAO  responded  to  these  allegations  ii\ 
a  terse  one-page  statement  which  said 
that  it  considered  its  1972  affirmative 
action  plan  to  be  a  complete  response  to 
the  charges.  CAC  has  requested  a  formal 
review  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  as 
a  third-party  complainant  through  the 
attached  letter. 

Since  the  issues  were  spread  upon  the 
Record.  I  felt.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  other  Members  to  be 
aware  of  the  subsequent  events.  For  that 
reason,  I  am  appending  the  letter  by 
C.^C  to  Mr.  Hampton  for  my  colleagues 
to  read: 

Citizens  Advocate  Cf.nter. 
Washington.  DC.  January  8. 1973. 
Hon,  Robert  E.  Hampton. 

Chairman.    U.S.    Cuil    Seriirc    Commission. 
Wuslnngton,  D.C. 

D^AR  Mr.  Hampton:  This  letter  w  to  offi- 
cially Inform  you  that  the  Citizen  Advocate 
Center  di.^agrtcs  with  the  response  of  the 
General  .Accounting  Office  to  our  third  p.'\rty 
complaint  of  race  and  .sex  c'lscrlnnnation 
within  that  agency.  In  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 713  251  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
regulations  pertaining  to  tliird  party  com- 
plaints, we  hereby  request  an  official  CSC  re- 
vie*  of  GAO'.s  "decision"  as  pre.sented  by 
Comptroller  General  Elmer  B.  Staats  in  his 
December  8.  1972  letter  to  you.  As  part  of 
this  review  we  also  reiterate  our  rcqtiests  of 
October  6.  1972  and  November  30.  1972  for 
an  immediate  and  thorough  investigation  by 
t'^.e  CSC  of  discriminatory  personnel  prac- 
'.'.re.-i  in  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

\S1iile  Comptroller  General  Staats  has 
stated  that  he  considers  his  December  8th 
letter  with  attachments  to  you  as  a  complete 
respoiise  to  our  charges  and  the  Citizens 
.•\dvfx-ate  Center  is  requtsting  herein  a  CSC 
review  of  that  response  and  "decision"  in 
order  to  promote  corrective  action  in  a 
timely  manner  it  shoulu  be  noted  that  G.40 
did  not  Jollow  the  atahlished  procrdnra 
outlined  in  CSC  rrgulation.s  (5  CFR  713.2.31) 
for  agency  action  on  a  third  party  complaint. 
The  regulations  state  that  the  agency  shall 
investigate  general  allegations  made  by  a 
third  party;  GAO  conducted  no  such  investi- 
gation. The  regtilations  state  that  the  agency 
shall  establish  a  file  on  each  general  allega- 
tion containing  copies  of  all  material  used 
in  making  its  decision  on  the  allegntions, 
and  that  such  files  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  party  submitting  the  allegation  and  to 
the  CSC  upon  request:  GAO  established  no 
such  flies  and  was  therefore  unable  to  re- 
spond to  our  request  to  review  such  files 
(CAC  telephone  conversation  with  G.AO  EEO 
Acting  Director  Milton  Socolar,  December  19, 
19721.  The  rcg\ilations  state  that  the  agency 
shall  notify  the  party  submitting  the  alle- 
gation of  its  decision.  Including  any  correc- 
tive action  taken  on  the  general  allegations: 
GAOs  response  contained  no  decision  ex- 
cept an  implication  through  the  promulga- 
tion of  its  1973  Plan  that  substantive  correc- 
tive r.ction  would  not  be  taken. 

The  G.AC  response  to  our  principal  allega- 
tions is  wholly  inadequate.  In  some  ca.ses,  the 
agency  has  completely  ignored  our  charges 
by  failing  to  make  any  reference  to  them 
whatsoever:  in  other  cases,  no  corrective  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  although  problems 
have  been  recognized  by  GAO. 

The  statistical  facts  of  race  and  son  dis- 
crimination within  GAO  cannot  be  disputed. 
What  concerns  tts  now  is  the  fact  that  the 
agency  has  continued  to  backslide  on  em- 
ployment of  minorities  and  women  and  dots 
not  intend  to  take  the  necessary  action  to 
correct  major  deficiencies  in  its  EEO  pro- 
gram. The  G\0  response  to  our  allegations  is 
basically  a  reaffirmation  of  its  preseiU  EEO 
program,  a  program  which  does  not  ptirport 
to  correct  major  problems  of  race  and  sex  dis- 
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crimination  within  GAO.  To  say  then  that 
this  program  is  even  adeqviate  is  a  gross 
misconception  of  the  purpose  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity,  which  is  to  produce 
results — not  declarations  of  policy. 

This  letter  details  otir  major  allegations 
against  GAO  presented  in  our  testimonv  be- 
fore DC.  Delegate  Waller  Fauntroy  on  "Sep- 
tember 20.  1972.  and  our  subsequent  letters 
to  you  Oil  October  6  and  November  30.  We 
also  include  a  thorough  assessment  of  the 
nature  of  investigative  work  which  should 
bs  performed  by  CSC  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  and  degree  of  remedial  ac- 
tion wjiich  must  be  taken  by  GAO.  Based  on 
our  findings,  it  is  now  apparent  that  such 
remedial  action  would  necessarily  have  to 
include  the  following  areas: 

Promotions  and  retroactive  salary  increases 
for  all  employees  who  have  not  been  afforded 
ihe  opportunity  for  advancement  in  the  past 
because  of  discriminatory  practices  within 
G.\0  and  the  failure  of  the  agency  to  offer 
meaningful   programs  for   tipward   mobility: 

The  immediate  instigation  of  workable  up- 
ward mobility,  programs,  htcluding  work' 
study  programs,  which  would  enable  employ- 
ees to  move  upward  and  across  "career  lad- 
ders" within  the  agency; 

The  placement  of  the  EEO  Director  in  a 
position  of  direct  line  authority  over  all  offi- 
cials in  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management; 

The  establishment  of  the  EEO  Advisory 
Ccjuncil  as  a  truly  representative  and  policy- 
making unit  for  minority  and  women  em- 
ployees in  EEO  matters; 

The  promulgation  of  active  and  effective 
EEO  Plans  and  Programs  with  the  additional 
>fatr  and  resources  reqtiired  to  focus  imme- 
diate attention  on  the  prompt  correction  of 
EEO  inadequacies. 

As  the  first  organization  to  be  designated 
as  a  third  party  complainant  against  a  fed- 
eral agency  under  the  new  CSC  procedures 
lelfective  December  1.  1972),  we  wish  to  note 
here  that  it  is  quite  apparent  that  CSC  must 
improve  Its  third  party  complaint  proce- 
dures. More  explicit  regulations  are  needed, 
including  penalties  for  agencies  refusing  to 
comply  with  published  procedures.  Timeta- 
bles should  be  established  for  action  by  the 
agency  involved  and  for  review  and  final  ac- 
tion by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  lu 
complying  with  the  30-day  deadline  estab- 
lished for  third  party  complainants  to  re- 
quest review  by  the  CSC,  we  hope  that  the 
CSC  will  in  good  faith  render  Its  decision  in 
a  timely  manner.  We  feel  that  It  is  within  the 
intent  of  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  as  amended  to  expect  a  response  from 
the  CSC  well  within  180  days  from  the  origi- 
nal statement  of  our  allegations  against  GAO, 
which  was  in  public  testimony  presented  on 
September  20,  1972. 

PRINCIPAL    ALLEC.ATIONS    MADE    BY    THE    CITIZEN.'? 
ADVOCATE     CENTER     AND     CAO'S     RESPONSE     TO 

THEM 

/.  Allegation 

Since  1969.  the  percentage  of  minority  and 
women  employees  in  GAO  actually  has  de- 
crea.sed.  At  the  same  time,  the  percentage  of 
minorities  and  women  in  the  lowest  grade 
levels  has  lncrea.sed. 

GAO  response:  No  response  or  explanation 
of  why  this  has  occurred  and  how  it  can 
be  corrected. 

Comment:  The  backsliding  on  employment 
of  minorities  and  women  occurred  despite  the 
fact  that  during  this  period  of  time  GAO  es- 
tablished its  present  EEO  procedures  and 
staff  and  began  development  of  (and  sup- 
posedly implementation  of)  EEO  Action 
Plans. 

Note. — The  CSC  should  compare  GAO 
statistics  on  employment  of  minorities  (May 
1971  May  1972)  with  Its  own  recently  re- 
leased data  on  minority  employment  in  the 
federal  government  as  a  whole  (May  1971- 
-May  1972).  While  the  ntimbers  of  black  em- 
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ployees  in  other  government  agencies  in- 
creased during  this  period,  the  number  of 
black  employees  in  G.\0  actually  de- 
cre.isfd. 

//.  Allegation 

There  is  blatant  racism  and  se:-:i.-m  in  GAO 
re^; ior.nl   offices. 

G.AO  response:  No  respo;..sc  from  GAO. 

Comment:  Although  regional  offices  are 
iinluded  under  GAOs  1973  EEO  Plan,  the 
Plan  itself  is  inadequate  and  sections  of  the 
Plan  relating  specifically  to  regional  oflices 
indicate  that  both  monitoring  and  eniorce- 
incnt  of  equal  employment  opportunity  in 
the  regions  will  be  weak.  Tlie  Plan  atates 
thu  Regional  Offices  will  be  visited  annually 
bv  Headquarters  EEO  sialT  to  insure  the 
pi.nn  is  being  Implemented  and  to  'recom- 
mend" additional  policies,  "reaffirm"  EEO 
conimitmeiits,  and  "at.sess"  EEO  prospects 
and  problems.  How  will  these  platitudes  be 
translated  into  action?  for  an  agency  whose 
regional  offices  are  presently  backsliding  on 
employment  of  women  in  professional  posi- 
tions (see  GAO  statistics  on  women  as  of 
Septeinber  30,  1972)  and  1  3  of  whose  re- 
gional offices  have  no  black.s— professional 
or  non-professional — on  their  staffs,  imme- 
diate and  concerted  steps  mtist  be  proposed 
and  implemented. 

IlI.AV.cpation 

No  top  policy  official  of  G.\0  is  Black,  or 
Spanish-speaking,  or  Indian,  or  female. 

G.AO    response:    No    lespoiiie    from    GAO. 

ComiTient:  Both  G.AOs  failure  to  respond 
to  this  allegation  and  the  omission  of  any 
plan  to  correct  this  situation  indicate  that 
Ihe  agency  will  do  nothing  to  bring  minori- 
ties and  women  into  top-level  positions. 
t;j^'  '.  IV.  Allegation 

The  numbers  and  percentages  of  minorities 
and  women  in  G.'^O  protcnonal  positions  is 
much  lower  than  other  Federal  agencies  of 
the  same  size. 

0.\0  Respon.se:  GAO  agrees  with  these 
findings,  but  stated  that  the  low  numbers  of 
minorities  and  women  in  professional  posi- 
tions was  a  reflection  of  the  accounting 
profession. 
■*  Comment:  The  fact  that  G.AO  coniinues  to 

rationalize  that  this  is  the  reason  for  the 
low  numbers  of  minorities  and  women  on  its 
professional  staff  is  distressing.  CVO  began 
its  interdisciplinary  reertiiiment  program  in 
19G6,  designed  to  bring  iion-accotuitancy 
backgrounds  into  the  entry  grade  levels  of 
the  agency.  Fifty  percent  of  the  425  new 
"trainees"  for  auditing  positions  in  1970  were 
(non-accountancy  major.s — this  percentage 
declined  sharply  in  1971,  but  G.AO  maintains 
that  it  would  Uke  to  strike  a  50-50  balance 
between  accountants  and  non-accountants 
in  atiditing  positions.  Another  point:  while 
the  accounting  profeisioii  has  been  virtually 
closed  to  blacks  and  other  minorities  tintil 
recently,  there  has  been  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  black  colleges  of- 
fering baccalaureate  degrees  in  accounting. 
Moreover,  the  Regional  Manager  of  the  At- 
lanta GAO  office  informed  us  last  October 
that  there  are  a  large  number  of  well-quali- 
fied blacks  in  the  Atlanta  area  with  degrees 
in  accounting.  Given  the  facts  mentioned 
above,  the  excuses  GAO  is  tising  for  the  lack 
of  minorities  and  women  in  professional  posi- 
tions are  not  justified. 

v.  Allegation 

A  shake-up  in  GAO's  EEO  structure  is 
needed  as  well  as  the  allocation  of  sufficient 
siaff  resources. 

GAO  Response:  G.AO  argues  that  EEO 
should  be  structtirally  separate  from  per- 
sonnel administration.  GAO  states  that  the 
I'.ddiLion  of  a  full-time  EEO  Deputy  Director 
lias  brought  staff  resources  to  an  adequate 
level. 

Comment:    We   continually   have  pointed 
out   that   GAO's  equal   employment   oppor- 
tiu'.ity    program    cannot    effectively    be   en- 
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forced  with.out  a  s'ronp  ccunmil.ticnt  frrii> 
the  Office  of  Personnel  M,»nageinent  as  weli 
as  from  the  CompiroUcr  General  and  tite  Di- 
rector. EEO.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  sugge-icd  "Cio.sc'.y  integrating  EEO  with 
general  innuasemeiii  and  services  so  that  the 
impact  ol  mMia'.crial  activities  and  decisions 
oti  EKO  car.  be  readily  identified"  {Gnide- 
line.'i  lor  Age^icp  Internal  Ernluulion  oj  Etjua! 
Employuicnt  Opportunity  Frognnns) .  How- 
ever this  mtiy  be  accomplished,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  individiuils  be  placed  in  top  per.soii- 
nel  management  who  are  commuted  to  equal 
enipl^iviiient  oppoMunity  and  who  are 
traii.ed  and  effective  in  tiiis  most  important 
area. 

The  addition  of  an  EEO  Deputy  Director 
is  not  sufficient  to  handle  G.AOs  mounting 
EEO  problems.  In  an  agency  which  badly 
needs  immediate  EEO  reiorm  additional 
staff  re.-^ourcc-  should  ))e  available  to  haiidle 
the  task  ol  correcting  present  deficiencies 
and  inotleci  iveiu-ss.  Moreover,  existing  per- 
.sonnel  .should  lie  utilized  effectively.  At  the 
present  lime,  the  EEO  coordinator  i.-  .spend- 
ing a  lai'ge  portion  of  his  time  actively  re- 
cruiting black  candidates  for  auditing  posi- 
tions within  tlie  agency.  A  more  effective  ap- 
proach would  be  for  the  agency  to  hire  more 
minority  and  female  recruiters  and  allow  the 
EEO  Coordinator  to  coordinate  their  activi- 
ties as  well  as  other  EEO  matters. 

VI.  Allegation 

G.AO  continually  has  covered  up  allega- 
tions tliat  equal  employment  opportunity  is 
being  denied  empUnees  within  the  agency  by 
failing  to  require  coun.solors  lo  keep  written 
record.-!  of  employee  complaints,  by  failing 
to  keep  promises  to  employees  t'liiVt  remedial 
action  will  be  t;iken  if  no  complaint  is  filed, 
aitd  by  re-classifying  written  complaints  re- 
ceived as  "grievances." 

GAO  response:  No  respoiusr  from  G.^O  on 
these  specific  ailegations. 

Comment :  G.'\0  does  not  respond  to  specific 
charges  bi;t  instead  implies  that  CSC  coii- 
riones  these  activities  by  encouraging  infor- 
mal r-.otllemeiit  oX  complaints.  There  is  a 
diljcnnce  bclueen  the  informal  scltletnent 
cf  a  complaint  -tciijch  is  i^alisfactory  o)  all 
payiii'.'-  inrolred  and  the  employment  of  dc- 
vicis  in  lorer  up  evidence  of  discrimination. 

VI I.  .illegotion 

GAG';.  1972  Plan  will  not  correct  major 
ujficiencios  m  its  T.EO  program  and  in  some 
cases   could   h.Tve   a    negutive   effect 

GAO  Response:  G.\0  adamantly  defcitded 
its  1972  Plan,  stating  it  was  "a  docvnneut 
of  substance.  " 

Comment:  Iiisier>d  of  seriously  considering 
our  criticism  of  its  1972  Plan  and  recom- 
mendations for  changes  and  improvement."!, 
the  GAO  reiterated  verbatim  most  ol  the 
same  action  programs  in  its  1973  Plan  In- 
cluded in  the  '73  Plan  are  the  2  programs 
of  whicn  we  were  the  most  critical:  tlie  totally 
inadequate  reLrui:ment  goals  set  forth  in 
Objective  11  and  the  unequal  opportunity 
provisions  of  Objective  VII: 

Objective  11:  Tiie  setting  of  effective  goals 
for  btih  the  recruitment  and  placemei't  of 
minorities  and  women  in  all  grade  levels 
and  divisions  of  the  agency  cannot  be  overly 
.str&ssed.  .At  first  glance.  Objective  11  appears 
to  e-'tablish  a  go.il  for  result.  In  fact,  tlie 
"goal"  turns  out  t(>  be  a  definition  of  elTort 
and  may  result  i;i  conUntied  backsliding  on 
minority  and  female  «nployment. 

G.AOs  ultimnle  objective  must  be  reason- 
ably reiircsentation  of  women  and  non-whites 
by  grades  nnd  by  job  classification  in  each 
management  section.  Any  overall  go:%l  r.llowf 
pockets  of  white  male  ghettos,  particularly 
at  higher  levels.  Goiils  establi.--hed  .should 
not  only  be  a  refection  of  availability  in  the 
recruitment  prea  but  also  a  reflect iun  of  tlie 
potential  pool  of  qualified  or  qtialiliable  ap- 
plicants in  the  recruitment  area,  in  other 
agencies  ord  ouisidc  organl/.itiors.  and 
within  G.\0  itself. 
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O  ii"  iuul  limetables  must  be  eslablislied 
to  meet  the  full  objective  of  reasonable  rep- 
resentation at  all  agency  levels.  Timetable ; 
must  encompass  a  full  speed  approach.  There 
is  Executive  Branch  and  Judicial  precedent 
for  requiriv.g  that  one-half  of  newly  hireu 
emplovecs  be  minority  when  under-repre- 
sentation  has  occurred  (Contractors  Associa- 
tion of  Eatitern  Penn-'^yliania  vs.  Shultz.  442 
F.  2d  159  (3rd  Cir.  1971 »;  NAACP  vs.  Altcii. 
340  F.  Supp.  703  (M.D.  Ala..  N.D.  1972);  als  « 
:-ce  Neic  York  Times,  Sep.  10,  1972  reporting 
federal  district  court  (San  Diego)  order  that, 
iwo-thirds  of  all  employees  hired  by  the  de- 
fendant must  be  Mexican-American  or  blacks 
mi'il  the  percentage  of  Chicanes  and  black-, 
in  Ihe  deiendanfs  workforce  matches  tlte 
percent  of  tlio.se  miiioriiies  in  the  countv  s 
population.)  Such  nn  approach  should  alsj 
be  estahlislied  for  the  recruitment  of  women. 

Objective  \T1:  Although  GAO  has  mai.- 
aicd  to  sofien-up  tiie  wording  of  Objecti'.e 
VII  In  its  '73  Plan  and  thus  has  given  it  ti'.e 
appearance  of  an  affirmative  objective,  tl.e 
contents  of  the  action  program  referring  t'j 
tiie  transfer  of  employees  who  charge  di.-- 
ciiiniuation  'upon  the  rcciucst  of  managr- 
mcnt  or  upon  petition  of  "  employees  (cni- 
phasls  ours)  remain  unchangeii.  Incredibl  , 
GAO  does  not  interpret  this  section  of  the 
plan  as  being  a  device  for  prior  restraint  cf 
punishment  of  individuals  who  seek  n.sslsi- 
ance  from  EEO  Counselors  because.  "Mttn- 
agenient  has  not  yet  availed  Itself  of  this 
option  In  those  cases  where  it  has  been  un- 
able to  resolve  a  complaint  informally." 

Objective  VII  also  still  contains  the  pro- 
vision for  ihe  transfer  of  managers  or  su- 
pervisors involved  lit  "a  pattern  of  alleefd 
discrimination  "  to  "a  less  demanding  EEO 
environment."  Again,  we  reiterate  that  dis- 
ciplinary action — fines,  suspensions,  demu- 
tioiis,  or  firing — should  and  must  be  taken 
against  supervisors  who  continually  violntc 
liie  mandates  of  the  EEO  Act  of  1972.  Ycl 
GAO  has  not  even  sought  to  implement  the 
weak  provLsions  of  Objecihe  VII  relating  l  .> 
the  transfer  of  supei-vLsors  ■who  promote  dis- 
criminatory practices! 

While  our  objections  to  each  of  the  M 
objectives  iit  GAO's  1072  Plan  have  not  been 
corrected  in  the  1973  Plan,  we  do  not  feel 
it  is  neccs.sary  to  outline  again  all  of  the 
points  we  already  have  presented  to  you  i  i 
our  letter  of  0(?tober  6,  1972.  Instead,  we 
shall  detail  below  additional  comments  on 
certain  importaitt  a.spects  of  GAO's  197.) 
Plan: 

Objective  1  (recruitment)  :  More  effort 
must  be  made  to  recruit  at  predominantly 
black  colleges.  Of  523  recruiting  days  sched- 
uled bv  G.\0  !or  the  present  academic  year. 
only  38  are  alloied  for  visits  to  predominant- 
ly black  colleges. 

Objective  111:  It  Is  ridiculous  to  contiiiue 
GAO's  now  6  month  old  evaluation  of  i's 
Career  Development  Program — a  program 
which  has  frustrated  and  inhibited  em- 
ployees—rather than  establishing  a  program 
which  lias  more  promise  of  being  effect I'c 
GAO  has  extended  its  deadline  for  complet- 
ing this  evaluation  from  December  31,  lt'7J 
to  March  30.  1973. 

Objective  Vlll:  Apparently.  G.AO  considc 
ers  this  as  lis  progi'am  for  establisliln,' 
bridges  between  non-professional  and  profes- 
sional positions.  Again,  this  is  not  an  aclioa 
program,  but  a  study — and  agaiit  the  objec- 
tive is  tlte  .same  as  under  the  "72  plan  and 
has  not  been  completed  within  the  time 
period  established  by  GAO. 

Objective  X  (Meri>  Promotion  Program): 
While  it  IS  encouraging  that  GAO  acknowl- 
edges problems  in  its  Merit  Promotion  Pro- 
gram and  effectiveness  appraisal  system,  it 
IS  doubtiiil  if  the  Office  of  Personnel  Mai.- 
a.gemeni  will  vigorously  enforce  these  ne  ■.• 
provisions.  Personnel  has  an  important  role 
in  EEO.  btit  personnel  jiractices  at  GAO  in 
T!ie  p;i-t  reveal  that  OPM  is  not  committe'l 
to  Eto   Probabiv  the  mnicirav  of  EEO  com- 
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;  lalnts — both  formal  and  Inrormol — arise 
:rom  dlEcriminatory  practices  in  effectiveness 
sppraJsal  ra-.ings  and  the  Mer;c  Promotion 
ITogram.  The  proper  app.ija-L;on  of  these 
J  rocedures  ajid  the  deg-ee  of  EEO  ccmm;:- 
;-ent  on  the  part  o:"  OPM  cancel  be  stressed 
I  r.o  mucii. 
*  Vni    AHegction 

Ir;-.Fcr*ant  timetables  in  the  1970  EEO  Plsn 
-•re  not  teen  iir;p!pmer.ted  and  have  heea 
^'.ter.ded  in  the  1972  Plai-., 

OAO  Re^jc^.-e:  >'o  re' por.se  irom  GAO. 
Comment:  GAO  is  continuing  its  practice 
rlf  ignonr.g  timetables  and  deadlines  in  its 
iTiO  F:an^.  Deadlines  for  rcmpletion  of  ac- 
'  en  dcsic^s  in  the  GAO  1972  Plan  hate  not 
q*m  m.et  or  ha-e  been  e^te"rted  ■ 

Objective  11:  timetable  for  Director,  OP'I 
3  prepare  a  detailed  program  lor  achieving 
'ablishicg  recruitment  eonls  b;?s  been  ex- 
nded  from  August  31,  1972  to  February  1, 
?73. 

Objective  111:  trmetable  I'cr  cnr:-.p!e:;on  of 
tfce  evaluation  of  GAO  s  Career  Development 
Fropram  has  been  extended  from  December 
3)    1972  to  March  30,  1973. 

Objective    VI:    timetai-.le    for    monitorin'^ 
rierional  EEO  programs  has  been   extended 
om   -1972   and   fcevond"   to    •1973   and   be- 
-nd.-' 

Objective  Vni:  timetable  for  crea:  ng  new 
ipport  Job  classij1cat:ons  ha.s  been  er;tended 
om  December  31.  1972  to  M.-.y  15.  1973. 
Objective  XII  (of  1072  Plan)  :  timetable 
f'lr  completion  of  the  rf:-.ovaiion  of  the 
T  anspcrtation  and  Claims  Divlaion  has  been 
e:  tended  from  January  1974  to  Fi.scal  Year 
U75  (an  exte.isioa  of  13  month.s).  Interest- 
ir^.  in  Its  written  respoiLse  to  our  allegation 
tijat  renovation  deadlines  in  the  '72  Plan 
re  tco  distant,  GAO  staged  that  the  1972 
deadline  was  realistic  and  'voiild  be  met. 
Note — What  procedures  does  C£C  follow 
the  review  of  agency  EEO  plans  to  deter- 
mine whether  action  pro|.ramo  are  being 
ui  iplemented  and  tiraetab.es  are  being 
Icilowed? 

IX.  Allegation 
Minority  aind  fe-male  employeijs  and  orga- 
ui  rations  do  cot  have  a.n  effect  ive  vclce  or 
lo  e  in  EEO  matters. 

GAO  Response:  GAO  defeiuled  us  undemo- 
cr  ktic  method  of  selection  of  individuals  to 
the  EEC  Advisory  Council.  GAO  named  the 
Cliairroan  ol  the  Council  as  a  member  of  the 
P«rsonnel  Relations  Steering  Committee. 

:';i;in-.ent     V.'e  previou-ly  l^ave  e  tahn.shed 
tht  futility  of  having  an  EEO  Advisory  Coun- 
whose    membership    is    hand-picked    by 
m^na^ement  and  which  has  only  token  repre- 
ion  of  minority  and  female  employee 
crests   (see  our  letter  to  you.  October  6, 
2).  Not  (11. ly  is  t!:e  Ccun^'il  iinrepresenta- 
!  Of  these  employees,  but  the  Council  al.-^o 
owerless  to  exercise  any  conrro!  over  equal 
er^ployment    opportunity    or   even    have    its 
imendations      considered      lor      jiMnie- 
ntation   oy  the  ageni  y.  n,^^ 

rhe  GAO  policy  of  ignoring  suegestions^ 
»r  d  recommendations  r.i  its  hard-picked 
Ac  visory  Council  Is  contiiuiinp.  The  GAO  led 
th  :  C.iC  to  btiieve  tl.at  tiie  Council  was  con- 
Ru  ted  in  the  development  cf  the  !J73  FED 
PI:  Ji  by  requestin<:  an  exte.  sion  of  its  de:id- 
llrp  for  stibmission  of  the  Plan  to  CriC  in 
on  ier  to  consider  reocmmendations  cf  the 
Council.  By  the  first  v. eek  of  November,  the 
Co  inril  had  submitted  to  OAO  lenetby  ,-*ie- 
pe:tirr<»  on  the  formation  and  impiemeiita- 
titi.  11  ,'.n  up. '.aril  mcbiliiy  program  based 
on  a  work  rtudy  plan  Yet  the  1973  Plan 
se:  t  \o  the  CSC  on  December  1st  contained 
no  e  (.1  these  recomme.  daticns.  InMead, 
G/  O  .assured  the  Cornell  that  the  ;e  recom- 
rncndrticns  would  be  studied  and  possibly 
)r=itted  'o  CSC  at  a  later  date  as  a  "stip- 
plimenf  to  its  73  Plan  GAO  reelected  to 
ini  rm  CSC.  however  that  its  73  Plan  was  in- 
plete. 
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Prior  to  renderin.T  a  Snal  decision  en  this 
■bird  party  complaint,  the  CSC  should  con- 
I'uct  a  thorough  and.  immediate  investiga- 
tion. includi:ig  pviblio  hearings,  on  discrim- 
inatory- practices  within  the  GAO.  Such  an 
investigation  is  lor.g  o-erdue  and  is  espe- 
cially warranted  since  GAO  did  not  conduct 
is  own  investigation  in  compliance  with 
CSC  reeulations.  Moreover,  the  problems  cf 
r.ice  aiid  sex  discrimination  are  conUnuinij 
.it  GAO.  aiid  GAO  docs  not  intend  to  either 
restructure  its  EEO  pro^cram  or  promulgate 
and  implement  an  adequa-e  EEO  Plan  to 
correct  the  deficiei.cies  wliich  we  already  have 
outlined  for  you. 

Becui^e  of  tiie  macnitude  and  exrent  cf 
problems  wr;--.i;i  GAO.  t).e  CSC  investig,-.- 
lion  should  be  e.xiensive.  We  strongly  rec- 
omme.id  that  the  CSC  investigation  team 
be  composed  cf  ?  or  ;-zcre  members,  and  that 
at  least  oi.e  of  tinese  rjembers  be  black,  at 
least  one  be  :^omai:.  ajid  at  least  one  rep- 
resent anothei^nincnty  group.  The  investi- 
catirs  should  visit  all  divisions  of  GAO  Head- 
cjuarters  and  a  repre.=entative  sampling  of 
GAO  regional  olSces.  The  following  individ- 
uals .-ibould  be  included  in  interviews  with 
CSC  mvestlgtaors: 

Ihe  Cctnptrcller  General; 

Tlie  EEO  Acting  Director; 

The  EEO  Deputy  Director; 

Tlie  EEO  Coord  mater; 

TiiC  Fedei.il  Women  s  Program  Cocrdina- 
tor. 

The  Director,  Office  cf  Personnel  Manage- 
ment: 

EEO  Officers  and  EEO  Counselors  (random 

s.^mpUng); 

Regicnal  Managers  (in  regions  visited); 

Regional  EEO  Counselors  (In  regions  vis- 
ited) : 

EEO  Advisory  Council  (all  members) ; 

G.\0  Black  Caucus  (President  and  other 
members  I ; 

Presidents,  other  employee  organizations 
(including  all  regions  visited) : 

All  emplcyee.s  who  have  filed  forma]  or 
informal  complnints  or  grievances  which  in- 
volve  discrimination   against    the   agency; 

Partic:pants  in  the  1971  Civil  Rights  dem- 
onstration against  GACD; 

All  minority  and  female  professional  em- 
plnyees  in  rej-ions  visited. 

We  lotik  forward  to  the  receipt  of  a  timely 
response  from  the  Civil  Service  CommiEsion 
including  a  report  of  the  findings  of  the  in- 
viMH-atuig  te.-.m.  the  final  decision  ren- 
dered by  the  CSC.  and  remedial  action  to 
be  taken  by  both  CSC  and  G.AO. 

Per  ll.e  Citizens  Advocate  Center. 
AiMFE  A  Gibson,     N 

Resiarcli  A.isociaie. 
Eliot    H.    Stanley. 

^sscxiute  Cirecfor. 
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PRESIDENT    LY.VDON    B.    JOHNSON 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or    MARTUKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX'FS 
Tuesday.  February  6.  1973 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  sadness  in  my 
)ieart  that  I  rise  to  address  my  colleagues 
on  this  solemn  (xcasion.  For  our  Nation 
has  lost  a  freai  leader,  a  man  oi  wisdom 
and  ccurape.  a  man  of  uncommon 
breadth  of  vision.  He  was  a  man  both 
complex  aiid  simple,  both  proud  and 
modest,  uho  in  his  brief  lifetime  both 
canie  a  long  way  aiiid  accomplished  a 
treat  deal.  He  touched  a  great  many  peo- 
ple. He  was  former  President  Lyndfai 
Baines  Johnson.  ^ 


It  is  ironic  that  I,  a  black  Congress- 
rr.a.n,  should  rise  here  today  to  speak 
in  praise  of  our  Nation's  first  southern 
Piesident  in  100  years.  But  in  light  of  the 
past  decade,  the  tumultuous  1960s,  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising.  For  there  are  none 
.n  this  Chamber  so  young  that  they  do 
not  recall  the  dark  days  before  the  civil 
rights  movement.  Those  were  the  days 
when  everywhere  could  be  foimd  signs 
designating  different  public  facilities  for 
black  nnd  white.  Those  were  the  days 
v.hen  peaceful  demonstrations  in  the 
South  were  met  with  legalized  savagery, 
incltidiiig  police  dogs,  fire  hoses,  and 
electric  cattle  prods.  Those  were  the  days 
when  any  worker  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  courted  violent  death,  and  the 
name.'  Evers  and  Goodman  and  Chaney 
and  Liuzzo  ajid  Schwemer  were  etch.?d 
hito  the  national  consciousness.  Those 
were  tlie  days  when  millions  of  taxpaying 
Aivieiicaii.'^-,  because  they  were  black, 
were  excluded  from  the  right  to  vote  by 
roll  tr.xes  and  unfairly  applied  literacy 
tests.  The  most  basic  right  of  a  democ- 
lacy  was  denied  by  an  act  of  the  most 
LJatant  racism. 

And  not  only  were  the  black  and  other 
m;ncr!ties  ignored  and  repressed,  but  the 
poor  were  invisible  as  well.  Millions  of 
Aiuericans  of  all  colors  went  to  bed  hun- 
gry every  night  and  nobody  knew  let 
alone  cared.  In  the  ghettos,  and  in  the 
mcimtains  of  Appalachia  and  on  the  res- 
ervaticns.  millions  of  American  youth 
Icund  life  a  deadend  street  without 
i^icpe.  For  them,  inadequate  education 
lead  to  sterile  jobs  or  quite  often  no  jobs 
r.t  ail.  For  them  life  itself  became  a  bor- 
ing routine  of  failure. 

Lyr.don  Baines  Johnson  did  not  change 
an  this.  That  would  have  been  impossible 
for  he  had  neither  the  power  nor  the 
tiir.e.  What  he  did  do  was  to  bring  to 
bear  the  great  prestige  of  the  ofQce  of 
the  Presidency,  to  commit  Uie  hc«ior  of 
the  Nation,  to  the  huge  task  of  eradicat- 
ing poverty  and  racism.  He  adopted  the 
rhetoric  of  the  civil  rights  movement  and 
promised  millions  of  hopeless  people  that 
"we  shall  overcome.''  He  appointed  the 
iirst  biack  to  the  Cabinet  and  the  first 
black  to  the  Supreme  Court.  And  he 
brought  forth  from  the  Congress  three 
landmark  pieces  of  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

V/ith  the  Pubhc  Accommodations  Act. 
lie  took  down  the  separate  signs  for  tlie 
races  all  across  the  Nation,  and  opened 
up  public  facilities  for  all.  With  his  open 
hcu-^ing  bill  he  outlawed  illegal  restric- 
tive covenants  against  minorities.  But  his 
mc.'^t  important  congressional  accom- 
plishment was  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
With  the  help  of  Federal  registrars,  mil- 
;:oiis  of  disenfranchised  southern  blacks 
were  able  for  the  first  time  to  register 
and  vote.  "If  everyone  has  an  equal 
chance  at  the  ballot  box,"  he  said,  "the 
re.st  will  take  care  of  itself." 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  not  a  perfect 
man.  and  I  will  not  rehash  here  the  con- 
troversy of  his  last  years.  I  disagreed 
with  him  over  the  tragic  conflict  In  Indo- 
china. But  LB  J,  despite  all  this,  was  a, 
creat  man  and  a  great  President.  He 
cared  for  all  the  people. 
He  will  be  sorely  missed. 


Fehruarij  7,  19 
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EULOGY'  OF  HONORABLE  HARRY  S 
TRUMAN 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RExMARKS 

one  of  the  outstanding  Presidents  of  our 
national  pareer. 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  23,  1973 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
l)as.sing  of  Harry  S  Truman,  33d  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  is  an  occur- 
rence saddening  to  e\eryone  familiar 
with  the  extraordinary  political  career  of 
that  most  remarkable  man. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Har- 
rv  Truman  earned  for  himself  a  place 
among  the  elite  guard  of  our  Presidential 
greats.  In  every  area  lie  was  knowledge- 
able: in  every  act  he  was  swift  and  sure. 
No  more  can  be  asked  of  a  President 
of  the  United  States,  except  victory— and 
Harry  Truman  provided  victory,  as  well. 
Moreover,  Harry  Truman  was  capable 
of  learning,  in  the  midst  of  political  tur- 
moil. Elevated  to  the  Presidency  in  the 
final  stages  of  World  War  II.  he  took 
to  the  job  in  tlie  manner  of  a  man  who 
had  been  preparing  for  the  experience 
all  his  life. 

Never  before  a  diplomat,  he  joined  in 
inaugurating  the  United  Nations,  with 
notable  success:  never  before  in  a  posi- 
tion to  implement  his  reform  ideas  on  a 
grand  scale,  he  quickly  assumed  leader- 
ship of  several  major  reform  movements; 
never  before  a  farmer,  in  the  literal 
sense,  he  took  on  the  task  of  sustaining 
wartime  agricultural  prosperity  in  the 
postwar  world,  and  confronted  for  the 
first  time  by  the  tidal  wave  of  world  com- 
munism, he  met  the  challenge  in  the 
maimer  of  a  champion. 

No  person  with  interest  neither  in 
domestic  or  foreign  affairs  can  easily 
forget  the  work  of  Harry  Truman,  with 
respect  to  the  rescue  of  postwar  Western 
Europe.  In  no  time  at  all.  following  the 
war.  Poland  went  Communist:  then 
Rumania,  Czechoslovakia.  Albania.  Lat- 
via. Estonia — meanwhile,  the  Commu- 
nists were  also  winning  votes  in  France 
and  Italy,  while  England,  crippled  by 
the  rigors  of  war.  stood  by  helplessly,  un- 
able to  intervene.' 

At  this  point.  President  Truman,  with 
the  guidance  of  George  C,  Marshall  and 
the  heartfelt  support  of  the  American 
people,  came  forward  with  the  famed 
Marshall  plan.  This  was  enough  to  close 
the  floodgates  in  the  face  of  the  Com- 
munist wave  and  sustain  tlie  cause  of 
democracy  in  the  West. 

Starving  Europe  became  the  recipient 
of  American  food  and  other  goods;  the 
French  and  German  economies  revived: 
also  those  of  Italy,  the  low  countries,  and 
Scandinavia.  In  short  time  communism 
was  checked  and  held  fast.  Never  before 
was  so  monumental  a  victory,  affecting 
the  entire  world,  attributable  to  the  iron 
will  of  one  leader  and  the  immediate 
response  to  one  community.  The  leader, 
of  course,  was  Harry  S  Truman:  the 
community :  the  great  mass  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Tliey  made  a  great  and 
mighty  team  of  which  America  could 
well  be  proud. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  ad- 
miration for  the  late  Harry  S  Truman, 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  AMNESTY 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDI.'lNA 

IN  TBI:;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
the  first  draft-dodger  fled  to  Canada 
and  ever  since  the  first  military  deserter 
went  over  tlie  hill  from  his  post,  there 
has  been  speculation  on  what  we  should 
or  should  not  do  with  them  once  the 
■Vietnam  war  was  ended. 

Now  it  is  over,  and  the  lines  for  a 
major  debate  are  being  drawn.  No  one 
knows  how  long  it  will  go  on.  No  one 
knows  what  its  ultimate  resolution  will 
be.  I  do  believe,  for  right  now  and  cer- 
tainly for  some  years  to  come,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  American  people  and  of  the 
Congress  that  there  should  be  no  pro- 
vision for  granting  these  men  amnesty — 
conditional  or  unconditional. 

This  matter  is  bound  to  become  high- 
ly emotional.  There  is  no  way  to  escape 
this.  But  there  are  always  two  sides,  and 
in  these  remarks  I  want  to  go  into  the 
reasoning  behind  the  side  opposing 
amnesty. 

There  seems  to  be  more  people  who 
are  willing  to  give  amnesty  than  there 
are  draft-dodgers  or  military  deserters 
who  would  ask  for  it — or  want  it.  For 
indications  of  this  attitude.  I  quote  from 
a  letter  written  to  the  New  York  Times 
a  year  or  so  ago  by  a  young  man  residing 
in  Canada: 

We  are  not  waiting  for  amnesty,  for  that 
would  only  dilute  our  nianifesi  opposition 
to  the  present  governmeiii  of  the  United 
States  atid  to  its  war.  Tliat  government  doe- 
not  have  the  rignl  to  forgive  iis,  nor  to  grant 
amne.sty — implying  we  were  once  gtiUtv  oi 
a  crime — because  we  were  never  guilty  o; 
any  crime  .  .  .  Ir  is  not  for  war  resist er- 
in  exile  to  ask  forgiveness  from  a  govern- 
ment which  perpetuates  these  (wan  crinie'^ 
At  anv  rate,  political  e.\iles  have  alwa;  s 
viewcd  amnesty  as  a  mere  appeasement, 

A  similar  view  appears  in  the  hearings 
on  Selective  Service  and  amnesty  held 
early  in  1972  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
The  holder  of  this  view,  David  Harris, 
refused  induction  in  January  1968.  He 
was  .sentenced  to  36  months  in  a  Fed- 
eral prison.  He  served  20  of  them.  I  quote 
from  his  statement  of  February  29.  197"2; 

I  decided  to  break  tlie  law  because  the  law 
obviously  stood  between  iiie  and  iliosc  ihinus 
I  had  learned  to  v.ant. 

I  obviously  have  no  objection-:  to  givl'-.c 
us  amnesty.  Of  course  it  should  be  giver. 
None  of  us  sliould  ever  have  been  made 
crimii'ais  in  tiie  tir.-l  place. 

Bui  I  see  .sc>me  dangers  in  you  gentlemen 
graiuing  allllle^ty. 

Amiiesly  is  traditionally  considered  an  act 
of  forgiveness  and  I  do  not  feel  like  I  have 
done  anything  wrong.  Nor  do  I  fee'  I  want 
to  be  forgiven  for  the  act  I  tor k.  The  wrong 
rests  with  tlie  l;v,v  and  tiie  policy  tb.e  law 
enforces. 

Mr.  Hanis  went  on  in  this  fashion  for 
the  rcsi  of  his  brief  statement.  The  hear- 
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ings  show  there  was  applause  when  he 
finished. 

Any  amnesty  would  require  concessions 
by  the  government  tendering  it  and  by 
those  receiving  it.  There  has  never  been 
an  unconditional  amnesty  granted  in  our 
history.  Tiie  very  least  any  government 
has  required  was  an  oatlr  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  Slates.  Given  these  senti- 
ments .ju.-t  cited.  IS  there  any  reason  to 
expect  thai,  the.se  pci-.sons  who  have 
broken  the  oath  once  Will  be  willing  to 
take  it  again^  Or  to  keep  it  if  they  did 
take  if? 

Read  Mr.  Harris'  statement  again. 
particularly  tliis  line: 

I  decided  to  break  the  law  because  the  law 
o!)viously  stood  between  me  and  those  things 
I  had  learned  to  want. 

That  is  Mr.  Harris'  rationale  for  re- 
fusing induction.  It  could  equally  be  the 
rationale  for  someone  el.se  to  .tustily  a 
bank  robbery  or  a  muider. 

Now,  let  me  say  this:  Mr.  Harris  chose 
to  face  tlie  consequences  of  wiial  lie  did. 
to  stand  trial  and  to  go  to  prison.  I 
strongly  disagree  with  his  con\ictions,  his 
reasons,  and  what  he  did.  However,  he 
had  the  courage  to  face  what  was  coming 
to  him.  So  did  many  others.  That  .sets 
them  far  above  those  who  fled.  They  did 
not  run  away.  They  paid  the  price. 

There  is  some  confusion  and  uncei- 
laintv'  over  just  how  many  men  would  be 
affected  by  amnesty.  At  a  recent  press 
conltrencc.  the  President  referred  to  "a 
few  hundred."  It  seems  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  more  than  100.  Advocates  r.; 
amnesty  speak  of  anywhere  from  300.000 
to  over  500.000  men. 

There  are  the  draft  dodgeis  and  the 
niilitai-y  de.serleis  who  fled  abroad.  No 
one  knows  how  many  thert  are  and  esti- 
mates run  as  high  as  100.000  men.  Add 
another  10.000  v.ho  are  now  involved 
Willi  the  courts  and  in  prison.  Add  1 50  - 
000  or  more  who  received  less  than  hon- 
orable discharges  from  the  armed  sert - 
ices  for  deseition  or  other  crimes  beaimg 
on  the  issue.  Pltis  an  inestimable  figuie 
for  those  hiding  undeigiound  in  ilie 
United  States. 

For  propaganda  puri^oses  much  is 
being  made  of  past  amnesties  in  Ameri- 
can history.  I  have  four  points  to  make 
on  these  allegations.  Fiist.  to  repeat. 
ihcie  has  never  been  an  unqualified,  mi- 
conditional  amnesty,  such  as  is  being 
sought  by  some  now. 

Second.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  being 
olten — and  careles.sly — cited  as  to  his 
position  durine  the  Civil  War.  What  is 
most  frequently  quoted  is  his  statement 
fiom  his  second  inaugural  address; 

Wiiii  niiiKce  toward  none  with  cliarity  for 
all   .  .   .  to  b.nd  up  tlie  nations  wounds. 

All  right.  Gianted.  But  this  is  only 
half  the  story  when  it  comes  to  what 
Abraham  Lincoln  thought  about  the 
problem.  On  March  10.  1863.  he  issued 
an  amnesty  proclamation  concerning  all 
soldiers  ab.sent  \\  ithout  leave.  If  thev 
reuuned  before  April  1.  they  would  only 
lose  whatever  pay  and  allow ances  would 
have  been  thei's  during  the  period  they 
had  been  gone.  If  they  did  not  return, 
they  wmtld  be  ■ariested  as  deserters  and 
punished  as  the  lav  provides." 

He  had  some  other  words,  too.  I  feel 
they  are  pertinent  to  our  siuiation  to- 
day. 
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And  whereas  evil  dispa^ed  and  disloyal 
-ifrsLixs  at  sundry  places  have  enticed  and 
procured  soldiery  to  desert  and  abeent  them- 
^^^,es  from  their  regiments,  thereby  weaken- 
i.g  the  strength  of  the  arnues  and  prolong- 
i.^:  the  war,  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
i.e.iiy.  and^rnelly  exposing  the  gallant  and 
ithful  solAers  remaining  in  the  ranks  to 
creased  hardships  and  danger,  I  do  there- 
re  call  upon  all  patriotic  and  faithful 
1  izens  to  oppose  and  resist  the  aforemen- 
ioned  dangerous  and  treasonable  crimes, 
inU  to  aid  in  restoring  to  heir  regiments 
;i  soldiers  absent  without  leave,  iltalic  sup- 
i'lied) 

Two  can  play  the  game  of  "what  Lin- 
I  oln  said."  In  light  of  the  paragraph  I 
:iave  jiist  quoted,  I  wonder  what  he 
i.ould  have  said  or  thought  of  that 
1  ocal  minority  of  the  American  Republic 
Ihat  has  actively  encouraged  desertion 
i.nd  draft  dodging  for  the  pa.";!  8 
jjears?  I  wonder. 

Third,  there  is  also  another  favorite 
droamnesty  citation.  Gideon  Welles  was 
s  t  the  last  Cabinet  meeting  when 
subject  was  capturing  Confederate  lead 
ei's  and  bringing  them  to  trial.  He 
qalled  Lincoln  saying: 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  persecution.^.' no 
tiloody  work  after  the  war  is  over.  No  one 
reed  expect  me  to  take  arv  part  in  hanumg 
t^  killing  those  men.  even  the  worst  of  them 
Frighten  them  out  of  the  country,  open 
tjie  gates,  let  down  the  bars,  scare  them  off. 
And  at  this  point  Lincoln  waved  his 
Hands: 
efiouth  lives  have  been  sacriliced. 

I  do  not  understand  for  the  life  of  me 
^hat  this  has  to  do  with  pi-esent-day 
arguments  for  granting  amnesty.  Those 
V  ho  are  opposed  to  th'  idea  of  granting 
amnesty  are  not  in  the  slightest  way 
v^engeful  or  punitive  in  their  intent.  It 
merely  a  ca.se  of  asking  that  the  laws 
the  country  be  observed.  If  no  one 
to  come  back  to  face  the  law  then, 
in  to  quote  Lincoln,  "open  the  gates, 
t  down  the  bars,  scare  them  off." 
Finally,  the  most  fervid,  threatening 
rjietoric  calling  for  drastic  action  comes 
om  the  possible  beneficiaries  of  any 
nesty.  I  have  already  cited  the  fact 
they  feel  the  country  owes  them  an 
ogy.  They,  along  with  their  ."^upport- 
in  this  country,  have  made  some 
thoroughly  senseless,  reckless,  and  in- 
ffimmatory  talk  about  the  need  to  con- 
a  "war  crimes  tribunal"  to  try 
\mencan  war  criminals."  What  venge- 
a  ice  and  vindictiveness  is  implied  in 
spch  talk. 
It  is  these  people  who  infer  revenge: 
is  these  people  whose  speech  is  full  of 
ndictivene.ss.  They  wi.sh  to  create  a 
cial  set  of  laws  to  wreak  their  own 
>ecial  brand  of  retribution  on  tho.se 
ey  will  select.  Indeed,  theic  is  aiieady 
iilk  among  the  organized  antiwar  groups 
at  this  will  po.ssibly  be  one  9!  their 
ture  projects — to  investigate  and  seek 
t  'war  crimes."  And  these  people  talk 
out  the  need  for  bunging  the  country 
t'eiher  again. 

I  think  we  must  al.so  consider  the  aryu- 

nt  that  the  Republic  stands  to  lase 

(  me  of  our  "finest  young  men"  and  "real 

:'roes.  '   as   they   have   been   called   at 

fferent  times,  if  we  do  not  allow  them 

rctu;n.  On  numerical  evaluation  alone. 

aid  accepting  the  highest  estimate  of 

bineficiaries   of   an   unconditional   am- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

nesty.  we  find  it  would  affect  one-quarter 
of  1  percent  of  our  200  million  citizens. 
Now.  let  us  go  back  almost  200  years. 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War  we 
had  a  population  of  2  million.  In  1780 
John  Adams,  who  was  in  Holland  trying 
to  get  support  for  the  American  cause, 
assured  an  inquirer  that  not  more  than 
one  in  20  Americans  was  disloyal  to  the 
Revolution.  Writing  .35  years  later— 
181o— he  raised  this  to  an  approximate 
one-third. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  .^^omewhere  be- 
tween 80.000  and  100.000  Loyalists  had 
left  the  country.  During  the  Revolution, 
Congres.s  and  the  individual  States  had 
taken  steps  beginning  with  mild  .social 
and  economic  pressure  then  turned  to 
truly  Draconian  measures  tr>ing  to  get 
them  to  conform.  Confiscalion  of  prop- 
erty, heavy  ta.xes.  disenfranchisment. 
barring  them  from  public  oflice  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  measures  that  were 
into  effect. 
"VV'hen  the  American  and  British  com- 
sioners  sat  down  to  write  the  peace 
aty.  the  Americans,  on  the  one  hand, 
were  adamant  on  the  point  of  no  restitu- 
tion nor  indemnity  to  the  Loyalists.  The 
British,  on  the  other  hand,  felt  it  was  a 
m.itter  of  honor  with  them  t-o  ti-y  and 
get  such  provisions  included.  The' clash 
over  amnesty  reaehed  a  point  of  seri- 
ously endangering  the  talks.  In  1733  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  then  Amba.ssador  to 
France,  wrote  Ricliard  Oswald,  one  of 
the  British  oommLssioners,  calling  the 
idea  of  any  sort  of  amnesty  immoral 
and  uiged  him  to  drop  it  all  unless  the 
peace  talks  should  collap.se. 

The  best  the  British  could  secure  was 
article  V  of  the  peace  treaty  in  which 
Congress  would  recommend  to  the 
Stales  that  tliey  consider  restoring 
Loyalist  property  and  rights.  Article  VI 
stipulated  there  should  be  no  future 
persecution  of  Loyalist*  or  confiscation 
of  their  properly.  That  was  about  as  far 
as  it  went.  The  States  did  not  exactly 
hurry  to  meet  these  stipulations.  Con- 
fi.scation  tvas  going  on  in  one  or  two 
States  for  some  years  after  tliat.  Grr.d- 
ually  attitudes  .softened. 

But— and  here  is  the  main  point— mo.st 
of  the  100,000  Loyalists  never  came  back. 
Indeed,  some  were  permanently  forbid- 
den to  return  by  respective  State  legis- 
latures. They  dispersed  all  over  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  £o;ne  did  well;  some  failed. 
Some  enjoyed  their  new  life,  but  in  old 
documents,  records,  and  letters,  there  are 
plaintive  and  wistful  pieces  of  writing 
that  show  they  still  longed  for  their 
homeland.  In  fact,  some  in  England  wrote 
to  their  friends  in  America  and  asked 
to  be  sent  the  12th  century  equivalent  of 
a  CARE  package  full  of  the  delicacies  and 
foods  they  had  known  and  now  could 
not  enjoy. 

Some  historians  maintain  today  that 
the  loss  was  truly  America's  and  the  gain 
was  the  cor.ntries'  to  which  they  went. 
After  all,  the  100.000  Loyalists  repre- 
sented 5  percent  of  the  population  cf 
a  fledgling  young  country  that  needed  all 
the  ability  and  talent  it  could  secure. 

This  is  true.  The  young  Republic 
needed  them.  But  the  young  Republic 
didn't  think  they  needed  them  that  bad- 
ly. The  fiict  that  the  young  Repubhc  is 
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close  to  the  200th  anniversary  of  its  in- 
dependence and  has  achieved  the  po.si- 
tion  it  has  in  the  world  is  proof  positive 
that  the  young  Republic  was  right. 

If  we  did  not  need  that  5  percent 
200  years  ago.  I  cannot  understand  why 
we  so  badly  need  that  one-quarter  of  I 
percent  now. 

It  is  not  even  clear  as  to  where  the  right 
of  granting  amnesty  really  lies.  On  the 
one  hand,  imder  the  Constitution  sec- 
tion II.  article  2,  the  right  lies  with  the 
President.  President  Nixon  has  stated: 

Amnesty,  of  course,  is  always  in  the  pre- 
rrgative  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

On  tlie  other  hand.  Congress  through 
a  Supreme  Court  ruling  may  pass  acts 
of  general  amnesty.  In  "The  Laura  "  114 
U.S.  411  of  1885,  the  Court  held'  that 
Congress  may,  under  the  necessary  and 
proper  clause,  enact  amnesty  laws  re- 
milting  penalties  incurred  under  the  na- 
tional statutes.  It  may  well  be  that  at 
some  future  date  the  Supreme  Court  is 
going  to  have  to  clarify  the  matter  once 
and  for  all.  It  would  seem  that  at  pres- 
ent both  the  Congress  and  the  President 
have  rights  in  this  field. 

In  this  issue  we  have  much  more  at 
stake,  and  therefore  much  more  to  be 
considered,  than  the  few  hundred  or  half 
a  million  who  would  be  directly  benefit- 
ed by  an  amnesty  of  any  sort.  There  is 
the  matter  of  an  ll-year  war — our  long- 
est— SI 35  billion  spent,  46.000  men  dead, 
303.000  men  wounded,  and  upward  of 
1.000  still  missing  in  action  and  not  ac- 
counted for. 

WTiether  the  war  was  "right"  or 
"wrong"  passed  out  of  the  realm  of  de- 
bate the  instant  the  first  American  was 
killed  in  1961.  Only  history— decades, 
possibly  centuries  hence — can  give  an  ac- 
curate and  objective  judgment.  But  there 
is  something  that  can  be  said  right  now 
that  will  stand  true  for  ages  to  come. 

There  is  a  peace  in  that  unhappy  part 
of  the  world  that  has  really  not  known 
peace  for  almost  30  years.  It  is  a  fragile 
and  tenuous  peace,  to  be  sure,  as  is  any 
peace  when  neither  side  "won"  in  the 
classical  sense.  Unlike  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  no  occupying  force  is  in  either 
country;  no  military  commission  dic- 
tates the  laws  and  administration  of 
either  government;  no  American  pro- 
consul acts  as  head  of  state. 

But  it  is  a  peace,  which  means  th^re 
is  a  chance  and  hope — again,  the  first  for 
30  years.  There  was  no  surrender  of 
South  Vietnam  and  its  15  million  people. 

That  is  what  we  have  given  both  coun- 
triP'-- — a  chance  and  hope.  Every  Ameri- 
can who  took  part  in  this  confiirt. 
whether  by  direct  involvement  in  combat 
or  only  by  being  in  the  .service,  regardle.'^s 
of  where,  has  had  a  part  in  making  those 
two  things — chance  and  hope — possible. 

Tliose  who  did  not  serve,  who  ran  av.ay 
and  now  wish  to  come  back,  have  never 
made  any  secret  of  their  contempt  for 
that  premise  upon  which  the  American 
Republic  waged  its  war  in  Vietnam.  In 
essence,  they  are  saying  that  they  feci 
there  is  no  place  at  alMn  the  scale  of  our 
national  values  for  trying  to  give  some- 
one el.«e  chance  and  hope.  What  price 
"conscience"?  What  price  "higher 
morality"? 
I  do  not  think  this  moral  blindness  and 
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intellectual  cowardice  is  something  the 
American  Republic  is  required  to  forgive. 
Neither  do  I  believe  that  It  is  something 
we  should  go  out  of  our  way  to  nurture 
in  years  to  come. 

There  is  a  Spanish  proverb:  "'Take 
what  you  want,'  said  God.  'But  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  it.'  " 

Indeed.  No  one  can  escape  this.  No  one 
should  expect  to. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SGT.  EARL  A. 
JOHANSEN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TIV  ES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Cahfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  first  honoring  Sgt.  Earl  A. 
Johansen  only  1  year  ago,  he  has  already 
returned  to  our  attention  for  his  30  years 
of  outstanding  service  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department. 

On  February  23,  Sergeant  Johansen  re- 
tires from  the  harbor  division  of  the 
police  department,  thus  ending  one  seg- 
ment of  his  service  to  the  community. 
Throughout  his  years  with  the  police 
department.  Sergeant  Johansen,  who  is 
also  an  investigator,  has  distinguished 
himself  both  on  and  off-duty. 

During  his  30  years  of  diligence  and 
commitment  to  the  department.  Earl  has 
also  provided  much  leadersliip  for  this 
community.  He  led  both  a  drive  for  an- 
other nonprofit  community  hospital  in 
the  San  Pedro  area,  and  served  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  committee  \.hich  super- 
vised the  construction  of  the  La  Rambla 
Presbyterigi^ Church  educational  facility. 
A  founder  of  the  La  Rambla  Presbyterian 
Church,  Investigator  Johansen  served  for 
many  years  as  a  trustee  of  his  church. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Sergeant 
Johansen.  a  50-bed  hospital  was  built 
and  has  been  operating  efficiently  for 
about  12  years.  For  the  last  5  years.  Earl 
has  been  president  of  the  hospital  board 
of  directors.  During  Investigator  Johan- 
sen's  term  of  office,  the  hospital  has  ex- 
panded to  150  beds  and  recently  made  a 
$2,500,000  improvement  in  surgery  and 
emergency  service. 

Throughout  his  active  civic  career. 
Earl's  lovely  wife,  Vivian,  has  worked 
with  him.  Mrs.  Johansen  has  been  par- 
ticularly active  working  with  her  hus- 
band in  chuixh  related  activities.  The 
Johansens  have  been  married  37  years 
and  have  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

As  head  of  the  harbor  juvenile  imit. 
Earl  has  demonstrated  time  and  time 
ajiain  that  he  has  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  to  handle  the  potentially 
explosive  juvenile  conditions  in  the 
harbor  area.  In  1946.  Sergeant  Johansen 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  harbor  ju- 
venile unit  while  still  a  patrolman. 
Normally  a  sergeant  is  named  to  the 
position,  but  due  to  Investigator  Johan- 
scn's  ouLstanding  abilities,  he  was  as- 
.-igned  this  duty  before  becoming  a 
tcrgeant. 

Investigator  Johansen  was  one  of  the 
111  St  police  officers  from  Los  Angeles  to 
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receive  a  scholarship  to  the  Delinquency 
Control  Institute  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  He  is  a  charter 
member  of  the  Southern  California  Ju- 
venile Officers  Association  and  is  an  offi- 
cer of  the  South  Bay  Investigators  Asso- 
ciation. 

Sergeant  Johansen  has,.shown  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  problems  of  youth  by  ac- 
tively participating  in  the  Sen  Pedro 
Coordinating  Council,  the  San  Pedro 
Ca.se  Conference  Committee,  the  San 
Pedro  Community  Service  Committee, 
the  Wilmington  Coordinating  Coun^Ml 
and  the  Wilmington  Case  Conference 
Committee. 

Earl's  strong  attachment  to  our  youth 
has  also  been  demonstrated  by  his  work 
over  the  years  with  the  San  Pedro  Boys 
Club  and  the  Young  Mens'  Christian 
Association. 

His  civic  affiliations  include  the  San 
Pedro  Chamber  of  Commerce,  San  Pedro 
Jaycees,  Wilmington  Jaycees,  Wilming- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce,  Lions  Club, 
American  Legion  and  San  Pedro  Elks. 

During  World  War  II,  Sergeant  Johan- 
sen rose  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant 
in  the  U.S.  Army  Transportation  Corps 
while  stationed  in  Brazil  and  Alaska. 
»  Included  among  his  lengthy  list  of 
awards  and  honors  is  his  selection  as 
Man  of  the  Year  by  the  Lions  Club  of 
San  Pedro  and  by  the  San  Pedro  Sea 
Lions  last  year.  Investigator  Johansen 
was  honored  by  the  California  Associa- 
tion of  Secondai-y  School  Administrators 
by  being  given  the  annual  Cassa  award 
making  him  an  honorary  secondary- 
school  principal. 

The  San  Pedro  community  is  muc-h 
richer  because  of  Investigator  Johansen 's 
lifetime  of  service  as  a  30-ycar  member 
of  the  police  force  and  as  a  concerned 
citizen.  Mr.  Speaker,  Earl  Johansen  is  a 
tremendous  asset  not  only  to  his  com- 
munity, but  to  our  country  as  well. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

CF    NEW    TOP.K 
I.V  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErr!ESEKT.\TlVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
day  I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  salute  the  55th  anniversary-  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  Lithuania. 

Over  a  milhon  people  of  Lithuanian 
background  live  in  the  United  States,  and 
they  can  take  great  pride  in  the  glorious 
past  history  of  Lithuania.  For  over  700 
years  this  country  has  been  a  unified 
.state,  con.stantly  resisting  invasions  from 
the  East  and  from  the  West.  A  remark- 
able spiritual  and  ethnic  strength  en- 
abled them  to  survive. 

The  independence  of  Lithuania  was 
crushed  by  the  Soviet  occupation  which 
occurred  in  June  of  1940.  Since  then,  the 
gallant  people  of  Lithuania  have  been 
struggling  to  attain  their  freedom  and 
the  e.xercise  of  their  human  rights  in  the 
face  of  one  of  the  most  brutal  occupa- 
tions of  all  time.  This  .struggle  has  con- 
tinued to  this  day.  as  17.000  Lithuanian 
Catholics  recently  petitioned  the  United 
Nations,  charging  the  Soviet,s  with  re- 
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lit:ioas  persecution,  and  as  riots  broke  out 
last  May.  following  the  funeral  of  a 
Lithuanian  youth  who  was  self-immolat- 
ed in  a  public  square  of  Kaunas  in  a  dra- 
matic protest  against  the  Soviet  enslave- 
ment Oi  Lithuania. 

I  would  like  to  call  upon  the  upcoming 
European  Security  Conference  to  con- 
.sider  and  support  tlie  restoration  of  free- 
dom and  the  exercise  of  self-determma- 
iion  by  the  Baltic  people. 

Certamly  the  people  of  Lithuania  arc 
entiiled  to  these  basic  rights,  and  I  urge 
our  Government  to  pm-sue  all  possible 
chaimels  which  mi^ht  facilitate  that 
achievement. 


LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN   THE  HOUSE  di  REPKESENT.^TIVErt 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1973 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  in- 
deed sfd  that  even  as  our  flags  fly  at 
half-mast  in  memorv  of  former  Prc-i- 
dent  Truman,  our  last  .surviving  Chief 
Executive.  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  lias 
been  taken  from  us  also.  We.  as  a  na- 
tion, were  totally  unprepared  for  the 
suddenness  with  which  death  came  to 
this  outstanding  American  and  cur  £:ki 
is  heartfelt  and  deep. 

A  powerful  legi-siator  from  the  very 
bepinning.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  com- 
manding figure  in  both  the  Conpress  and 
the  White  House.  He  did  a  tremendous 
job  in  tlie  Senate  and  his  record  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  no  le-s 
glowing. 

Althou{.h  he  himself  attained  the  t:lti- 
mate  in  American  political  ambition,  he 
never  forgot  those  with  v.hom  he  shared 
tlie  common  denominator  of  a  "humble 
background  "  He  had  a  special  emppthy 
with  the  poverty-stricken  and  the  dis- 
advantaged, and  he  worked  constantly  to 
!  ive  substance  to  his  concern  for  thc^e 
people,  their  future  and  their  share  i;i 
the  American  dream.  Insofar  as  propo.^- 
ing  and  enacting  lecislation  in  the  field 
of  domestic  reform,  he  surely  number; 
among  our  greatest  Presidents. 

At  tlie  time  he  took  office  he  made  the 
remark  that: 

Government  ha.i  an  obligation  to  ma',  'i 
the  promise  of  American  opportunity  wh 
action. 

Tliese  were  no  idl^v.ords  on  the  pa:t 
of  the  Pre.«-idcnt — the  Johnson  admiiils- 
tration  was  truly  an  administration  of 
action.  Through  his  able  leadership, 
ideas  and  social  programs  that  had  pre- 
viou.sly  languished  in  Conpress.  v.cr? 
changed  into  legislative  realities  in  just 
5  short  years.  His  record  of  accomplish- 
ments is  massive  in  r^mnbcr  and  impres- 
sive in  scope  and  covers  the  entire  spec- 
trtmi  or  life  in  our  society.  His  was  an 
era  of  great  domestic  achievement — an 
era  in  which  the  Aijicritan  dream 
seemed  near  to  fruition/ 

Lyndon  Johnson.  perlVips  more  than 
any  other  President,  has  Wiade  an  indel- 
ible mark  on  this  ccuntrM's  scial  prog- 
ress. The  legislation  thaf  he  authored 
will  stand  as  a  reminder  of  the  immense 
good  that  can  be  done. 
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TAXING  CAPITAL  TRANSFERS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    \1R6IM.\ 

IN   THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7.  1973 
Ml 


r.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Sfceaker.  the  most  controversial  area  of 
Federal  taxation  is  the  treatmeiat  of  cap- 
gains.  The  controversy  stems  from 
fact  that  gains,  though  part  of  a 
son's  capital,  are  taxed  under  the 
ilcome  tax  system.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
'  will  not  get  satisfactory  and  settled 
fix  policy  in  this  area  until  the  tax  law- 
pi  ovides  unqualified  recognition  that  reg- 
u]  ar  capital  gains  are  in  no  sense  part 
ol  the  income  stream.  To  this  end.  last 
e  ar  I  introduced  and  this  year  have  rein- 
trjduced  as  H.R.  3068.  a  bill  to  establisli 
system  of  capital  tran.sfer  taxes. 
This  legislation  would  provide  the 
n<  eded  recognition  of  the  economic 
Hi.tui-e  of  capital  gains  by  taking  the 
regular,  long-term  gains  of  individuals 
oi  t  of  the  income  tax  system  and  placing 
tlie'm  imder  the  new  system  which  would 
alined  with  the  taxes  on  estates  and 
By  severing  the  connection  of  these 
gains  with  income  taxation,  and  taxing 
tljem  as  the  transfers  of  capital  which 
.  are.  we  would  eliminate  the  source 
controversy  and  establish  a  philosophic 

for  firm  tax  policy  in  the  area. 

bnfortunately.   there   has   been   some 

tepdency  to  view  last  years  bill  as  essen- 

a    tax   reduction   measure.   This 

the   major   purpose   of   the   bill 

1  lich  is  to  resolve  substantive  problems 

a  legislative  framework  which  would 

tabilize   basic   tax  policy   in  ithe  area. 

Neither  substantial  nor  immediSte  reduc- 

in  the  level  of  rates  is  necSrtiry  to 

tilts  purpose. 

[n  breaking«the  link  with  income  taxa- 
ticn.  however,  the  legislation  necessarily 
■jvides  a  new  structui-ing  of  bracket's 
rates.  The  actual  schedule  which  I 
►  e  included  in  the  new  structme  would 
su  jstantially  reduce  the  taxes  paid  on  the 
"fected  gaiias  and  does  represent  what 
l^elieve  is  a  desirable  goal  in  view  of  the 
"ic  interest  in  conserving  and  enlarg- 
the  Nation's  stock  of  capital. 
To  minimize  revenue  effect  in  any  one 
r,   this  schedule— presented  later  in 
statement — could  be  phased  in  over 
eral  years.  Or.  if  it  should  be  the  con- 
sensus when  the  bill  is  considered  in  the 
ys  and  Means  Committee,  a  substi- 
i;e^  schedule  could  be  drawn  up  ap- 
rrfimating  as  closely   as  decided   the 
\f  effects   under   the   present   system, 
is  would  leave  the  question  of  a  more 
iKlcrate  rate  schedule  for  consideration 
a  time  when  other  tax  reductions  are 
ore   the   committee.    The   important 
to  understand  is  that,   whenever 
4dered.  the  question  of  rates  under 
new  system  would  be  related  to  fac- 
involving  the  function  of  capital  in 
society  and  not  the  flow  of  income. 

MAJOR    PROVISIONS    Of     H.R.    3068 

riie  provision  of  overriding  importance 
1^.  of  course,  the  setting  up  of  a  system 
ol  capital  transfer  taxes  to  tax  what 
might  be  best  described  as  the  "pure" 
ca  jital  gains  of  individuals.  Further,  the 
bit  provides  for: 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  rea.sonable  exemption  from  transfer 
tax  liability: 

A  credit  for  the  transfer  taxes  paid 
under  the  new  system  against  estate 
taxes  due  at  death: 

The  end  of  any  Federal  tax  on  gains 
realized  fiom  the  sale  of  homes:  and 

Exclu.'-ion  of  capital  transfers  taxable 
under  the  new  system  from  the  tax  on 
minimum  income  enacted  in  1969. 

CnE\TINC    THE    NEW    SYSTEM 

H.R.  3068  would  take  the  regular,  long 
term  gains  of  individuals  out  of  subtitle 
A  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which 
relates  to  income  taxes,  and  place  them 
under  subtitle  B.  which  now  relates  only 
to  estate  and  gift  taxes.  The  new  pro- 
vi.<ions  would  appear  as  "Chapter  13 — 
Taxes  on  Capital  Transfer  by  Individ- 
uals" under  the  subtitle  reentitled  to 
read  "Subtitle  B — Estate,  gift  and  capi- 
tal transfers  taxes."  The  term  "chapter 
13  net  capital  gain"  is  used  to  describe 
gains  which  would  be  taxable  imder  the 
chapter.  ^ 

EXEMPTION  FROM  TA.X 

Among  people  of  modest  means  whose 
capital  gains  are  seldom  if  ever  of  sig- 
nificant size,  the  present  linking  of  tax 
on  gains  to  the  amoimt  of  taxable  income 
is  onerous  both  as  regards  complexity 
of  reporting  and  rates  of  tax  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  size  of  the  gains.  Even  with 
the  smallest  gains,  the  taxpayer  must 
complete  a  special  schedule  to  report 
them,  carry  forward  half  of  the  total 
to  his  taxable  income,  and  then  pay  tax 
thereon  at  the  rate  applicable  to  his 
highest  bracket  of  taxable  income. 

To  alleviate  this  situation,  my  bill^ 
provides  an  exemption  of  $500  for  single" 
and  ,$1,000  for  married  taxpayers,  but  I 
am  not  sure  this  goes  far  enough.  When 
considered  by  the  committee.  I  will  raise 
the  question  whether  a  higher  level  of 
,  exemptions  w  ould  be  justified  for  reasons 
of  both  tax  simplification  and  tax 
equity. 

A  CHEDIT  A(.AINST  F.STATE  TAXf.S 

Capital  gains  realized  during  life  are 
now  taxed  doubly,  first  as  gains  during 
life  and  the  remainder  as  part  of  the 
taxpayer's  capital  at  death.  If  the  gains 
are  not  realized  during  life,  they  are 
taxed  only  once,  at  death.  Because  all 
gains  are  now  taxed  under  the  income 
tax  system,  however,  most  tax  litera- 
ture seems  obhvious  to  the  existence  of 
double  taxation  in  the  area.  Instead, 
typically  a  tax  loophole  is  pictured  as 
regards  gains  which  have  not  been  real- 
ized and  taxed  during  a  person's  lifetime. 
Thus,  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  been  confronted  with  a  perennial 
proposal  to  close  the  so-called  loophole, 
a  proposal  which  undoubedly  will  again 
be  vigorously  advocated  during  the  cur- 
rent hearings.  Th?  objective  is  either 
to  tax  unrealized  gains  before  applying 
the  estate  tax.  or  to  subject  heirs  to 
liability  for  the  tax  when  and  if  they 
sell  their  inheritances.  Either  way.  the 
result  would  be  that  all  capital  gains, 
whether  or  not  realized  during  a  person's 
life,  would  be  doubly  taxed. 

With  the  problem  arising  because  gains 
on  transfers  of  capital  are  taxed  under 
the  income  tax  system,  it  would  be  re- 
sohed  under  a  system  of  capital  transfer 
taxation  associated  with  the  estate  and 
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gift  taxes.  This  natural  association  au- 
tomatically would  rule  out  taxing  the 
same  gains  twice,  and  point  to  the  alter- 
native of  providing  a  credit  against  death 
taxes  for  capital  transfer  taxes  paid 
during  hfe.  In  providing  for  such  a  credit, 
my  bill  contemplates  that  transfer  taxes 
paid  would  be  cumulatively  recorded  on 
the  taxpayer's  retuims  for  offsetting  at 
death.  The  procedure  for  taking  the 
credit  would  involve  what  is  known  as 
grossing  up,  that  is.  the  transfer  taxes 
paid  would  be  added  to  the  decedents 
taxable  estate  for  determining  the  gross 
tax  amount  from  which  the  credit  woi'.ld 
be  subtracted. 

END    OF    FEDERAL    TAX    ON    SALE    OF    HOMES 

For  the  60  years  of  the  income  tax. 
we  have  levied  a  tax  on  the  gains  from 
the  sale  of  homes  even  tnough  a  deduc- 
tion is  not  allowed  when  losses  occur. 
This  would  seem  to  be  reason  enough  to 
stop  taxing  the  gains  on  sales  of  homes 
and  on  other  personal  properties,  as  mv 
bill  would  do.  But  there  are  other  strong 
reasons  as  regards  homes  which  would 
justify  ending  the  tax  even  if  it  were 
feasible  to  provide  for  loss  deductions. 

The  first  is  that  the  average  man  sell- 
mg  his  home  really  does  not  know,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  know,  what  his 
true  gain  is— and  neither  does  the  tax 
collector.  To  kiiow  his  true  gain,  he  would 
have  had  to  keep  meticulous  records 
over  all  the  years  he  had  owned  the  home 
of  what  he  had  spend  on  it— clearly  dis- 
tinguishing those  for  capital  improve- 
ments from  those  for  maintenance.  Even 
tax  accountants  and  lawyers  will  argue 
where  a  particular  expenditure  falls. 
Homeowners  with  no  plans  at  all  to  ever 
sell  certainly  are  unlikely  to  set  up 
records  in  which  they  make  an  alloca- 
tion evei-y  time  they  spend  a  little  monev 
to  spruce  up  the  place.  Many,  if  not  most 
taxpayers  who  sell  their  homes,  there- 
fore, have  no  option  but  to  guess  at  what 
their  capital  expenditures  have  been. 
Even  then,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
majority  underestimate  what  they  have 
spent,  so  that  they  pay  more  tax  than 
IS  legally  due  overlooking  the  fiction 
about  recordkeeping. 

Another  reason  for  ending  the  tax  on 
the  sale  of  homes  is  that  a  gain  may  be 
little  more  than  a  mirage  when  inflation 
is  taken  into  accoimt.  Whether  the  seller 
plans  to  buy  another  home  or  to  rent, 
he  will  pay  in  the  same  inflated  dollais. 
When  a  person  in  declining  years,  or  who 
is  disabled,  has  to  sell  his  home  to  move 
to  more  modest  quarters  in  order  to  have 
more  money  to  live  on,  it  does  seem  quite 
unfair  to  t:)x  any  part  of  the  proceeds. 

I  realize  it  may  be  argued  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  repeal  the  tax  because  of  two 
provisions  of  the  tax  law.  one  pro^idinu 
for  postponement  of  tax — called  roll- 
over—when the  proceeds  are  put  into 
another  home  within  a  specified  time, 
and  the  other  providing  some  relief  from 
tax  when  the  seller  is  over  65.  But  I  sub- 
mit the  logic  is  quite  the  contrary.  Both 
provisions  are  complex,  are  dependent 
on  the  recordkeeping  rule  which  is  such 
a  fiction  in  practice  and  add  to  the  costs 
of  administering  and  complying  with  the 
tax  law.  To  the  extent  the  provisions  are 
effective  in  protecting  taxpayers  from  ac- 
tually paying  taxes,  the  bother  and  the 
co.sts  would  be  avoided  by  getting  rid  of 
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the  statutory  liabihty  for  tax.  To  the  ex- 
tent they  are  ineffective  in  protecting 
the  taxpayers,  however,  there  is  no  an- 
swer but  to  get  rid  of  the  liability  at 
source.  In  repealing  both  of  those  pro- 
visions, my  bill  would  put  less  language 
m  the  code  than  it  would  take  out. 

EXCLUSION    F^OM    MINlr.ITjM    INCOME    TAX 

In  taxing  the  regular,  long-term  gains 
of  individuals  as  the  transfers  of  capital 
which  they  are,  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate to  continue  to  subject  these  gains 
to  the  minimimi  income  tax  enacted  in 
1969,  and  an  exclusion  therefore  is  pro- 
vided in  the  bill.  Of  course,  gains  which 
would  remain  taxable  under  the  income 
tax  system  would,  at  least  insofar  as  this 
legislation  Is  concerned,  remain  subject 
to  the  minimum  tax, 

THE    RATE    .STRfCTX'RE 

■While,  as  I  have  indicated,  reduction 
In  the  level  of  rates  at  this  time  is  npt 
the  major  purpose  of  my  bill,  a  new 
structuring  of  brackets  and  rates  Is  nec- 
essary. Under  the  income  tax  system, 
taxable  gains  are  added  to  taxable  in- 
come and  thus  are  taxed  at  the  highest 
rate  or  rates  to  which  a  taxpayer  is  sub- 
ject. With  only  one-half  of  long-term 
gains  counted  as  taxable  gains,  effective 
rates  of  tax  range  from  a  minimum  of 
7  percent  to  a  top  of  35  percent  ex- 
cept for  an  alternative  tax  of  25  percent 
on  gains  not  in  excess  of  $50,000.  Under 
this  system,  a  small  amount  of  gains 
may  be  subject  to  a  relatively  high  rate 
of  tax,  while  a  substantial  amount  of 
gains  may  be  subject  to  relatively  low 
rates  of  tax — depending  in  each  instance 
on  the  amomit  of  the  taxpayer's  taxable 
income. 

In  providing  for  brackets  and  rates  in- 
dependent of  the  income  tax  system,  my 
bill  enables  a  more  reasonable  and  equi- 
table pattern  of  imposts  than  now  ob- 
tains. I  strongly  believe  this  pattern 
should  be  retained  even  if  the  commit- 
tee should  decide  that,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, the  rates  enacted  should  be  in  the 
range  of  the  level  of  existing  rates. 

The  schedule  included  in  the  bill  is 
limited  to  eight  brackets  as  compared 
with  25  under  the  income  tax  system. 
Rates  begin  with  4  percent  on  the  first 
$5,000  of  taxable  gains — $10,000  in  the 
case  of  a  joint  return — and  increase 
3  percentage  points  a  bracket  to  a 
top  rate  of  25  percent  on  gains  over  $50,- 
000— $100,000  in  the  case  of  joint  re- 
turns. Tables  I  and  II  below  show  the 
rates  separately  for  single  and  joint 
returns. 

Table  I. — Rate  Scale  for  Tasablc  Long-Term 
Capital  Gains  of  Individuals  (Single  Re- 
turns) 

Taxable  Gains  and  Tax 
Net  over  $5,000;  4  percent. 
$5,C00  to  $10,000:    $200  plus   7  percent   of 

excels  over  $5,000. 
$10,000  to  $15,000:   $550  plus  10  percent  of 

excess  over  JlOOOO. 
$15,000  to  $20,000:  $1,050  plus  13  percent 

of  excess  over  $15,000. 
$20,000  to  $30,000:  $1,700  plus  16  percent  of 

excess  over  $20,000. 
$"^0,000  to  $40,000:  $3,300  plus  19  percent  of 

excess  over  $30,000. 
$40  000  to  $50,000:  $5,200  plus  22  percent  of 

excess  over  $40,000, 
$50,000  and  over;  $7,400  pl-,is  25  percent  of 

t.vcess  o\er  $50,000. 
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Table  II. — Rate  Scale  for  Taxable  Long-Term 
Capital  Ga:ns  of  Jndiiiduals  (Joint  Re- 
turm) 

Taxable  Gains  and  Tax 

Not  over  $10  000:  4  percent. 

$10,000  to  $20,000;  $400  plus  7  percent  of 

excess  over  $10,000. 
$20,000  to  $30,000:  $1,100  plus  1  percent  of 

excess  over  $20,000, 
$30,000  to  $40,000:  $2,100  plus  13  percent  of 

excess  over  $30  000 
$40,000  to  $60,000:  $3  400  plus  16  percent  of 

exce>;B  over  $40,000. 
$60  000  to  $80  POO:  $6,600  plus  19  percent  of 

excess  over  $60  000. 
$80,000  to  *100,000:  $10,400  plus  22  percent 

of  excess  over  $80,000. 
$100,000  and  over:  $14,800  plus  25  percent 

of  excels  ever   $100,000. 

These  rates  would  substantially  reduce 
the  taxes  paid  on  the  affected  gains  up 
to  the  very  large  gains  where  the  reduc- 
tions w  ould  still  be  quite  significant.  The 
top  rate  of  25  percent,  however,  is  the 
same  as  the  alternative  rate  which  was 
in  effect  for  all  gains  for  28  years  before 
1970,  and  still  applies  to  gains  up  to 
$50,000. 

As  a  general  matter,  the  middle-bracket 
income  taxpayer  whose  gains  are  smaller 
than  his  income  wotild  benefit  the  most 
by  breaking  the  link  with  income  taxa- 
tion. For  example,  under  the  present 
system,  a  married  taxpayer  with  $8,000 
in  gains  will  pay  18  percent  on  his  gains 
if  his  taxable  income  is  $24,000,  but  only 
12.5  percent  if  his  income  is  $12,000. 
Under  my  bill,  the  constant  amount  of 
gains  would  be  subject  to  the  same  tax 
rate — only  4  percent  under  the  above 
schedule. 

RELATION   TO   OTHER  CAPITAL   CAINS 

H.R.  3068  rests  on  the  premise  that  a 
pure  capital  gain  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  the  capital  of  which  it  Is  a  part. 
If  enacted,  it  would  settle  the  controversy 
over  the  economic  nature  of  affected 
gains.  In  providing  the  credit  against 
estate  taxes,  the  legislation  would  in  ef- 
fect proclaim  that  a  persons  capital  is 
the  same  thing  diuing  life  as  it  is  after 
death  and  that  no  part  of  it  is  the  same 
thing  as  income.  The  capital  which  a 
person  accumulates  over  a  lifetime  would 
be  taxed  only  once  as  capital. 

Taxing  pure  capital  gains  as  capital 
transfers,  moreover,  would  permit  more 
objective  consideration  of  transactions 
which  have  characteristics  of  both  in- 
come and  of  capital  transfer.  My  bill 
would  not  disturb  the  taxation  of  such 
transactions  under  the  income  tax  law. 

The  case  for  their  continued  preferen- 
tial treatment  under  the  income  tax  law, 
however,  would  be  strengthened.  It 
would  be  more  evident  that  no  transac- 
tion with  a  substantial  capital  charac- 
teristic should  be  taxed  at  anything  like 
full  income  tax  rates. 

The  bill  contemplates  retention  of  the 
6-month  holding  period  test  to  distin- 
guish between  short-term  gains  which 
would  continue  to  be  taxed  at  full  rates 
under  the  income  tax  system,  and  the 
long-term  gains  to  be  taxed  as  transfers 
of  capital  imder  the  new  system. 

There  would  be  no  intermingling  of 
loss  effects  between  the  two  systems. 
Losses  on  sales  of  as.sets  taxable  under 
tlie  new  system  would  be  allowed  only  as 
offset  agai::st  gains  taxable  under  the 
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system   but   there  would  be  unlimited 
carryover  and  use  of  excess  losses. 

There  follows  a  brief,  section-by-sec- 
tion sonmiai-y  of  H.R.  30C8: 

Section-bt- Section  £um::art 

Sec.  1— 

ArnenU.s  Subtitle  B  of  the  Internal  Rever.ue 
Code  of  1&54  (relating  to  estate  and  gift 
taxes)  to  read  "Subtitle  B-Et.tate.  gift  and 
capital  tr,in.";fer  taxes",  and  crea'.es  tbere- 
v.iider  a  new  chnpter  entitled  "Chapter  13 — 
Taxes  on  Capital  Transfers  by  Individuals  " 

PI.-x,ccs  under  Chapter  13  long-term  pa;ns  of 
indlviduais,  excluding  pains  under  section 
1231  and  some  other  code  provisions,  and  de- 
fines the  included  gaiiis  as  "ehapier  13  net 
capital  gain." 

Provides  a  schedule  of  rates  on  chapter  13 
net  capital  gains  ranging  from  4'":  on  the 
first  $5  000  to  25";  on  all  over  $50,000  frr 
Kingle  returns,  and  4';  on  the  first  $10,000 
to  25';  on  all  over  $100,000  for  Joint  returns 

Provides  an  annual  exemption  from  tax  of 
$500  of  long-term  gains  ($1,000  In  ca.se  of  a 
joint  return  of  a  married  couple) . 

Provides  for  deduction  in  compiitlng  chap- 
ter 13  r.ct  taxable  gain  of  investment  interest 
v.hich  (tinder  the  provisions  of  the  1969  tax 
reform  legislation)  ha.s  not  been  deducted  in 
determining  taxable  Income  under  chapter  1 
of  the  code.  <-^^^ 

Provides  for  a  carryover  to  succeeding  years 
of  net  long-term  capital  losses. 

Provides  for  filing  returns  under  chapter  13 
sepnrately  from  returns  of  income  taxes,  and 
;■  r  Joint  returns  of  husband  and  wife. 

Src   2.  Income  tax  amendments. 

Amends  Section  163  (dl,  which  under  the 
1G69  legislation  limit  the  dedi:ction  of  invest- 
ment interest,  to  coordinate  the  deduction 
and  the  carryover  of  disallowed  inveEtment 
mtere.st  under  chapters  1  and  13. 

Amends  Section  121.  which  now  relates  to 
gam  irom  sale  of  residences  by  Individuals 
over  65.  to  relate  to  gains  from  sale  of  prop- 
erty used  for  personal  purposes,  and  excludes 
.'.11  such  gains  from  tax  (replacing  special 
proMsions  relating  to  people  over  65) . 

Repeals  Section  1034  (provitiiug  for  rollover 
in  the  sale  or  exchange  of  residences  ) 

Amends  Part  IV  of  subchapter  P  of  chap- 
ter 1  I  relating  to  special  rules  for  determln- 
uip  capital  gains  and  losses)  to  add  a  section 
( 1254  )  excluding  ch.tpter  13  net  capital  gains 
from  taxation  under  chapter  1. 

Amends  Section  57  (relating  to  items  of 
1.1X  preference  subject  to  the  minimum  tax 
under  the  1969  legislation)  to  exclude  ihere- 
frrni  gains  and  lasses  taken  into  account  in 
computing   chapter    13    net    capital    gains. 

Sec.  3.  Credit  against  estate  tay 

Provides  credit  for  capital  transfer  taxes 
under  chapter  13  against  estate  taxes  at 
death. 

Gros.<;es  up  the  estate  subject  to  tax  by 
adding  thereto  capital  transfer  taxes  paid  by 
the  decedent  so  that  transfer  taxes  are  not 
allowed  as  an  exclusion  as  well  it&  a  tretut. 

Sec  4.  Effective  dates. 

Makes  legislation  effective  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  in  the  calendar  year 
alter  its  enactment,  except  that  amendments 
made  by  section  3  would  apply  to  estates  of 
decedents  d>ing  after  such  date. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  UAli— 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENT.ITIVr  ? 

\Vcd7iesday,  February  1,  1^73 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Spe.-^ker.  for  more 
than  3  years,  I  have  ren-indcd  my  c.^1- 
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l:^^gues  daily  of  the  plight  of  our  pri^oii- 
'  v.:-  of  war.  Now.  for  most  of  us.  tlie  war 
over.  Yet  despite  the  cease-fire  agree- 
:enfs  provisions  for  the  release  of  all 
li-oners.  fewer  than  600  of  the  more 
lan  1.900  men  who  were  lo.'^t  while  on 
tive  duty  in  Southeast  A'^ia  have  been 
entified  by  the  enemy  t>.';  r.live  and  cap- 
ve.  The  remaining  l.:]20  men  are  still 
issing  in  action. 

A  child  asks:  "Where  is  Daddy?"  A 
itiuther  asks:  'How  is  my  son?"  A  wife 
V  onders;  "Is  my  husband  alive  or  dead?" 
4ow  Ions? 
Until  those  men  are  accounted  for. 
leir  families  will  continue  to  undergo 
special  suffering  reserved  for  tlie  rela- 
,'es  of  those  who  simply  disappear  with- 
a  trace,  the  livins;  lost,  the  dead 
th  graves  unmarked.  For  their  families. 
deace  bring  no  respite  from  frustration, 
anxiety,  and  uncertainty.  Some  can  look 
f  )rward  to  a  whole  lifetime  shadowed  bv 
g^ief. 
We  must  make  e\ery  clTcrt  to  alleviate 
leir  anguish  by  redoubling  our  search 
r  the  missing  servicemen.  Of  the  in- 
Iculable  debt  owed  to  t'lem  and  their 
fjimilies.  we  can  at  least  pay  that  mini- 
.  Until  I  am  satisfied,  therefore,  that 
e  are  meeting  our  obligaiion.  I  will  cou- 
nue  to  ask.  'How  lor.i?" 
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E  AST  CHICAGO  LITHUANIANS  COM- 
MEMORATE INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF    INDIANA 
i:<  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-iLN  fATIVFS 

Wednesdaij.  Febructrji  7.  1973 
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Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
of  the  Calimiet  region  of  Indiana 
Lithuanian     descent,     along     with 
Lithuanians  throughout  the  Nation,  are 
be  commended  for  constantly  keeping 
the  fight  to  ha\e  an  independent  and 
government  of  Lithuania  restored. 
Soviet  Communist  Government  has 
tinued  to  inflict  its  tyranny,  not  only 
Lithuania  but  other  captue  natiuns 
rough  central  Europe. 
As  chairman  of  the  special  congres- 
itnal    committee    to    investigate    the 
tyn  Forest  Massacre  in  the  82d  Con- 
.  and  also  a  member  of  the  special 
cmmittee  to  investigate  Communist  ag- 
ression in  the  83d  Congress.  I  am  fa- 
liar  with  the  barbaric  Soviet  tyranny 
inflicted  on  these  captive  natioi;,s.  Both 
se     congressional     conimiitees     held 
rings  in  this  country  and  in  Europe 
ring  the  investigation  made  20  years 
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3n  February  16.  1973.  Americans  of 
Li  hiianian  descent  together  with  Lith- 
uanians throughout  the  world  again  will 
conmemorate  the  55th  anni^■ersary  of 
th>  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
Li  huania.  Glorious  past  history  dates 
~i:  ce  the  12th  century. 

received  a  letter  of  February  1.  from 
Oij.  Kazys  Bobelis.  wherein  he  states  of 
ti. '  Lithuanians'  plight,  and  I  quote: 

'    is  au   irony  that   the  only  co\iiury  in 
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v.liic-h  Lithiianlan."!  will  be  unable  to  ob,<;erve 
this  historical  event  wUl  be  in  Lithuania 
itself,  becan.se  of  the  continuing  occupation 
and  subjugation  of  that  country  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

However,  the  Soviets  were  unable  to  sup- 
pre5-5  the  aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple for  freertoni  and  the  e.xerciae  of  their 
human  rights  a.s^cently  demonstrated  by 
a  petition  to  the  Wiited  Nations,  signed  by 
17.000  Lithuanian  Catholics  in  the  occu- 
pied coiuury.  They  charged  the  Soviets  with 
religious  per-ecuiion  and  by  riots  in  Kau- 
uas  on  May  18.  1972.  foUowmg  the  funeral 
of  a  Lithuanian  youth.  Romas  Kalanla.  wlio 
lias  self-immolated  in  a  public  square  of 
Kaunas  in  a  dramatic  protest  against  the  Ho- 
Met  ensla\einent  of  Lithuania 

I  am  firmly  optimistic  for  the  future 
restoration  of  Lithuanian  independence 
and  self-government.  The  Soviet  com- 
munistic regime  along  with  other  com- 
munistic governments  are  today  in  dire 
stress  owing  to  the  failure  of  their  agri- 
cultural economy,  rampant  imempioy- 
ment.  inadetiunte  wages,  and  .so  forth.' 

The  Soviet  plea  to  the  United  States 
for  millions  of  tons  of  wheat  and  food 
products  is  evidence  that  the  time  is  not 
too  distant  when  the  comnnmistic  eco- 
nomic failures  will  create  a  revolution 
within  comnnmistic  countries.  The  So- 
viet en.'^laved  millions  will  rise  and  re- 
store stable  anticommuriistic  govern- 
ment within  their  borders  within  the  not- 
too-distant  future.  The  free  world  must 
aid  nations  like  Lithuania  to  again  win 
their  victory  for  freedom,  self-govern- 
ment, and  independence. 


COORS  CO.  ECOLOGY  LEADERS 
LEADERS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF    TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdncsclap.  February  7.  1973 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coors 
Co.  out  west  has  consistently  shown 
progressive  leadership  in  environmental 
development.  The  recycling  program  of 
Adolph  Coors  Co.  for  their  beer  cans 
and  bottles  has  been  one  of  ihc  best  pro- 
grams in  the  Nation.  I  was  impressed 
witli  the  statement  of  President  William 
K.  Coors  regarding  the  recycling  plan. 

Coors  said: 

We  believe  it  is  vitally  important  that  this 
is  a  completely  voluntary  plan.  Nobody  told 
us  ve  had  to  pay  cash  for  alimiinum  cans. 
Nobody  told  the  public  thev  had  tu  brim; 
them  in.  But  we  do.  And  they  are 

Coors  added : 

Our  three  years  of  e.v;i)erience  with  aliinu- 
num  cnn  recychug.  have  esiablished  the 
puijlics  cooperation  beyond  any  doubt,  and 
the  people  are  certainly  to  be  commended 
for  the  enthusiastic  part  they  are  taking 
in    the   voluntary   efTort. 

Coors  termed  the  voluntary  plan  "a 
far  more  desirable  and  effective  way  to 
clean  up  the  en\  ironment  than  some  sort 
of  mandatory  program  involving  restric- 
tive deposits,  heavier  taxes,  or  worst  of 
all.  higher  prices  to  the  consumer." 
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The  Adolph  Coors  Co.  pays  a  penny  for 
the  return  of  each  of  its  Coors  beer  "bot- 
tles. This  brought  back  a  whopping  616.- 
862.616  bottles  during  the  first  11  months 
of  1972  throughout  the  company's  11 
Western  State  marketing  area. 

Heavy  emphasis  has  been  on  their 
aluminum  cans.  Their  distributors  in  the 
following  cities  have  collected  over  a 
million  pounds  of  beer  cans.  This  in- 
cludes El  Paso.  Tex.— 2,116.930  pounds: 
Midland.  Tex.— 1.494.608  pounds;  Dallas. 
Tex. — 1.169.972  pounds;  and  Fresno. 
Gaiif. — 1.173,775  pounds.  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.,  will  soon  join  this  group  as  thev 
ha\c  turned  in  961.222  pounds. 

The  1972  recycling  pace  for  Coors 
brewery  was  70  percent  ahead  of  1971. 
Th.e  200  distributors  in  the  11  Western 
Slates  that  handle  Coors  beer  anticipate 
an  even  greater  growth  for  1973  in  re- 
claiming cans  and  bottles.  Joe  Coors 
heads  up  a  division  of  the  Coors  Co.  that 
makes  new  aluminum  cans.  Bill  and  Joe 
show  solid  foresight  in  collecting  and  re- 
cycling these  aluminum  cans. 

A  recent  survey  was  made  hy  the  re- 
search firm.  Research  Parameters.  Inc. 
They  asked  a  question  in  a  survey  relat- 
ing to  recycling  and  ecology.  When  asked 
about  the  company  that  did  the  most  to 
set  up  recycling  centers  for  recycling 
tlieir  cans.  Coors  was  cited  by  more  pen- 
pie  and  given  the  highest  rating. 

From  Texas  to  California,  in  all  tlie 
11  States  area  where  Coors  has  distribu- 
tion, they  have  shown  industry's  sense 
of  responsibility.  We  salute  this  efficient 
good  neighbor.  We  are  proud  of  Coois 
and  the  excellent  way  that  they  maintain 
a  positive  program  of  business  in  action. 


THE  MARONITES 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

OF    MICHIGAN' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  recognize  the  Mar- 
onites  in  our  midst,  for  February  9  is 
St.  Marons  Day  and  the  Maronites  are 
an  ancient  people  with  an  honorable  and 
fascinating  histoiy. 

The  Maronites  are  an  eastern  Catho- 
lic community,  united  by  adherence  to 
the  Maron4te  Rite,  a  variant  of  the  Sy- 
riac  version  of  the  liturgy  of  St.  James, 
but  heavily  Latinized  since  the  time  of 
the  Crusades.  They  have  a  special  rela- 
tionship to  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  titular  head  of  the  Maronites  in 
the  United  States  is  Bishop  Francis  M. 
Za.vek.  He  has  his  chancery  in  Detroit. 
Mich.,  and  he  is  responsible  directly  to 
the  Pope. 

Estimates  vary  as  to  the  number  of 
Maronites  in  the  world.  The  Library  of 
Congress  figures  state  the  number  as 
1.300.000.  with  the  heaviest  concentration 
being  in  Lebanon  and  lesser  pockets  in 
Egypt.  Palestine.  Syria,  and  Cyprus. 

During  the  past  century,  many  Mar- 
onites ha\e  emigrated  to  North  America. 
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The  Library  indicates  that  200,000  live 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Other 
estimates  are  higher.  The  majority  of 
Lebanese  and  Syrians  in  the  Detroit 
(lea  are  Maronitps  and  they  form  the 
largest  such  community  in  America, 
numbering  perhaps  as  many  as  50,000. 
The  Maronite  Exarchate,  an  impres- 
sive structure  located  at  11470  Kercheval, 
Detroit,  was  erected  in  1966.  It  is  the 
focal  point  of  the  community's  religious 
and  social  activities. 

According  to  Maronite  tradition,  the 
Maronites  derive  from  St.  Maro  of  Cyr, 
an  ascetic  and  solitary,  and  a  friend  of 
St.  John  Clorysostom.  I  believe  Cyr  was 
located  in  an  area  near  the  present-day 
Turkish-Syrian  border. 

St.  Maro — from  the  Syriac  Marunove, 
Maron,  or  Maroon — is  said  to  have  died 
sometime  between  410  and  433.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  his  monastic  disciples,  erect- 
ing a  monastery  over  his  tomb,  gave 
birth  to  the  Maronite  Church  in  Syria 
Secunda. 

From  the  eighth  century,  under  heavy 
pressure  from  Moslems,  Orthodox  Mel- 
chites,  and  Monophysites,  they  withdrew 
iirto  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  for  ref- 
uge, forming  a  self-contained  commu- 
nity with  their  patriarch  as  both  civil 
and  religious  head.  In  this  they  resem- 
bled the  Orthodox  Greeks  of  Cjprus 
who  elected  their  "ethnarch"  as  both 
civil  and  religious  head. 

Whatever  contact  they  had  with  the 
West  was  cut  off  mitil  the  Crusades.  In 
1180  A.D.,  communion  was  restored  with 
the  Holy  See. 

Pope  Alexander  IV,  who  died  in  1261, 
conferred  the  title  "Maronite  Patriarch 
of  Antioch"  on  the  Maronite  leader,  while 
insisting  that  the  Maronite  hierarchy  'ce 
subject  to  the  Latin  Patriarchate  in  An- 
tioch. Innocent  III,  in  the  Bull  "Quia 
Divinae  Sapientiae,"  1216.  had  formally 
recognized  the  Catholicity  of  the  Maron- 
ites. The  difference  in  language  and  cus- 
toms between  Rome  and  the  Levant  made 
for  pressure  and  counter-pressure  re- 
garding the  degree  of  Latinization. 

In  1584,  Pope  Gregory  XIII  established 
the  Maronite  College  at  Rome.  The  Synod 
of  Mt.  Lebanon  in  1736  furthered  the 
Latinizing  influence,  as  did  the  synod  of 
1818.  Still,  the  Maronites  have  preserved 
their  own  canons  and  laws — notably  the 
Kitab  al-Huda  or  "Book  of  Guidance" — 
and  are  holding  unto  their  distinctive 
traditions. 

It  is  quite  remarkable  that  the  Maron- 
ites have  survived  in  the  face  of  periodic 
persecution  throughout  their  history. 
This  tenacity  is  rooted  in  a  fierce  pride 
in  their  distinctive  heritage  which  per- 
sists to  the  present  day. 

Since  the  independence  of  Lebanon  in 
1946,  the  President  must  by  law  be  a 
Christian — usually  a  Maronite — and  the 
Prime  Minister  a  Sunni  Moslem.  This 
fragile  balance  was  emphasized  for  all  of 
liSjin  1958  when  U.S.  Marines  were  dis- 
laialied  to  Lebanon  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  the  Christian-Islamic  make- 
up was  much  discussed  here. 

The  community  has  been  well-known 
to  Detroiters.  In  older  days  it  was  con- 
centrated on  East  Congress,  East  Lafay- 
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ette,  and  East  Earned  Avenues  on  the 
lower  east  side.  Now  it  has  spread  out 
considerably.  At  all  times,  however,  the 
Maronitec  have  had  a  well-deserved  rep- 
utation as  good  family  people,  indus- 
trious, law-abiding,  and  constructive. 
They  are  an  asset  to  the  Slate  of  Michi- 
gan and  to  the  Nation. 

I  am  particularly  pleased,  therefore, 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Maronites. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  DISMANTLING  OF 
THE  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMICS  OP- 
PORTUNITY 


HON.  JOHN  BRECKINRIDGE 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  BRECKINRIDGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  White  House  has  expres.sed  its  inten- 
tion of  dismantling  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  agency  primarily 
in  charge  of  programs  for  the  poor,  and 
Mr.  Howard  Phillips,  its  Director,  has 
said: 

I  personally  believe  in  what  I'm  going  to 
be  doing,  so  its  going  to  be  a  very  easy  job 
for  me  to  do  from  that  standpoint. 

That  decision  causes  concern  for  many 
of  us.  With  OEO's  passing,  the  continua- 
tion of  many  of  those  programs  which 
have  helped  and  afforded  hope  to  the 
more  unfortunate  in  our  Nation  has  been 
thrown  into  doubt  if  not  chaos. 

I  think  it  important  that  the  people 
be  aware  of  the  success  which  Lexing- 
ton, the  largest  city  in  my  district,  has 
had  with  its  poverty  program,  if  only  for 
the  reason  that,  as  Mr.  Phillips  has  ob- 
viously overlooked  this  outstanding  suc- 
cess in  my  section  of  the  country,  it  is  not 
imreasonable  to  conclude  that  so  has  he 
ignored  other  successes  and  victories  in 
the  war  on  poverty  elsewhere. 

The  accomplishments  of  Commmiity 
Action  Lexington-Fayette  Comity— 
CALF — were  but  recently  reported  in  a 
series  of  outstanding  articles  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Ardery  in  the  Lexington  Herald-Leader. 
Part  of  Mr.  Ardery 's  series  follows: 
Poor  Help  the  Poor:  CALF  Spells  Out  Aid 
Philosophy 
(By  W.  B.  Ardery) 

In  Lexington,  the  poor  are  the  ones  helping 
the  poor. 

A  bright  thread  of  compassion  for  children. 
old  people  and  those  more  needful  than 
them.selves  runs  throtigh  the  community  of 
the  local  poor. 

These  generalizations  emerged  in  focus 
from  cross-section  interviews  with  repre- 
.sentatives  of  the  "poor  sector'  who  sit  on 
the  board  or  otherwise,  participate  in  Com- 
munity Action  Le.xinglon-Favette  Countv 
(CALF). 

Basing  his  figures  on  census  reports.  John 
W.  Biedenkapp.  C.^LF  executive  director,  es- 
timated that  Fayette  County  h.TS  10.000  fam- 
ilies embracing  35.000  to  40.000  individuals 
who  are  poor  according  to  standards  set  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  These 
standards  say  that  an  urban  Fayette  County 
family  of  two  needs  a  $2,725  income  to  avoid 
poverty.  The  standards  take  into  account  In- 
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flat  ion  up  to  last  Oct.   16  when   they  were 
issued. 

"Who  counts?  '  one  of  the  poor  asked  an  in- 
terviewer. "There  are  plenty  of  us." 

The  everyone-help-everyone  philosophy  ap- 
pareiu  in  the  poor  community  was  spelled  out 
by  Mrs.  Verline  McDowell,  a  widow  with  three 
children  who  is  an  outreach  worker  in  the 
CALF  rural  ofiice  at  535  West  Second  Street: 

"I  have  the  feeling  that  If  I  can  help 
somebodv  it  may  do  me  a  lot  of  good  if  I  can 
share  what  I  have— that's  the  way  the  poor 
so  I  don't  mind  helping  other  people,  "  said 
people  feel   ' 

A  somewhat  similar  viewpoint  came  from 
Mrs.  Alma  Demus  who,  volunteers  her  serv- 
ices at  CALF'S  Merino  Street  South  End  Cen- 
ter, 

"'rhey  (CALF)  helped  me  when  I  was  down 
Mrs.  Demus  who  teaches  poor  people  to  make 
quilts  which  are  raffled  off  to  raise  money 
to  provide  lood  and  clothing  lor  the  poorest 
of  the  poor.  Mrs.  Demus  said  small  sums 
sometimes  are  spent  for  children's  games  "so 
we  can  get  them  out  of  the  cold  in  this 
weather  and  keep  them  out  of  devilment" 

"It  can  really  get  rough  for  some  people," 
said  Mrs.  Mabel  Lijihtfo^t,  C.^LF  coordinator 
at  the  Dewee.se  Street  Hub  Center. 

.She  said  that  the  poor  had  made  a  number 
of  dresses  and  pantsvuts  during  se'.vmg  classes 
conducted  at  the  center.  'W'hen  individuals 
have  no  money  to  buy  sew  ing  materials,  Mrs. 
Lightfoot  goes  into  a  "pop  fund  " — a  meager 
treasury  accumulated  froi-n  the  sale  of  soft 
dr]nks. 

"Improvement  is  so  slow  "  Mrs.  Llghtfoot 
observed,  "but  the  thing  about  it  Is— you 
have  to  keep  on  trying." 

Mrs.  Ella  Bohannon.  a  member  of  the  CALF 
board,  said  that  the  agency  "is  really  good 
they  help  people  when  their  houses  burn 
down:   they  go  and  do  everything  they  can. 

CALF  keeps  this  community  together. 
Everybody  has  got  troubles  but  wiieii  you  all 
tet  together  and  talk  about  them  they  don't 
seem  so  bad." 

Extremely  poor  people,  she  declared,  "need 
help  in  getting  food  bec.uise  "they're  usually 
turned  down  at  the  welfare  oflices.  McDowell 
expre,-5sed  the  oinnion  that  the  rejections 
resulted  largely  from  welfare  "red  tape." 

There  were  se\eral  favorable  comments 
about  the  Neighborhood  'Vouih  Corps.  CALF  s 
educational  component,  NYC,  .'.aid  Mrs.  Bo- 
hannon. "keeps  the  kids  off  the  street  and 
makes  good  citizens  out  of  them:  young  peo- 
ple get  training  and  get  Jobs.  "  Mrs'.  Edna  Mae 
Holman.  another  C.^LF  board  member,  called 
NYC  "the  best  thing  that  ever  hit  Lexing- 
ton." 

Detailing  some  of  the  problems  and  activ- 
ities of  the  poor.  Mrs.  Light  foot  said  the 
Hub  Center  has  Brownie  Scout  and  junior 
Boy  and  Girl  Scout  groups  plus  one  Explorer 
group. 

Some  of  tiie  older  poor,  she  said,  can  i>ot 
read  or  write  and  are  embarrassed  to  display 
their  ignorance  ni  classes.  For  these,  she 
makes  an  effort  to  give  rudimentary  home 
training  until  the  individuals  feel  competent 
to  come  to    "3  R  '  cl.Tsses. 

The  4-H  clubs  aided  last  \ear  by  giving 
clnldren  lessons  in  how  to  ride  bic\cles  safely 
and  Mrs  John  Biedenkapp,  wife  of  the  CALF 
executive  director  and  a  home  economics 
teacher  at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  liad 
some  of  her  .students  volunteer  to  teach  pre- 
teen  girls,  ".^nd  they  learned  to  cook,"  said 
Mrs.  Light  foot . 

Concerned  with  repeated  pedestrian  in- 
juries at  tlie  corner  of  Walmit  and  Second 
streets.  Mrs.  Lighlf(X)t  said,  a  group  of  the 
poor  worked  for  three  years  to  liave  a  stop- 
light installed  at  the  intersection.  One  finally 
was  erected  In  1971  and  Mrs.  Lightfoot  has 
before  and  after  photographs  to  record  the 
accomplishment. 
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Currently  a  group  is  seeking  sidewalks  and 
t  arm  sewers  for  Ann.  Gootlloc  and  Warnock 
'reels    "because    their    houses    are    always 
ttiiig  flooded." 

Many  of  those  enrolled  in  the  Neighbor- 
ht>od  Youth  Corps  have  been  confined  at  the 
Kentucky  Village  and  have  dropped 
t  of  school.  "We  don't  allow  them  to  hang 
!  ound  when  they  should  be  in  school  or  have 
Job."  Mrs.  Llghtfoot  said.  "We  really  need 
work  with  them."  , 

Saying  that  "this  Is  a  rough  nelirhborhood." 
said  a  program   was  badly  needed   "for 
icts — alcohol  and  dope." 
tMr.  Biedenkapp  said  such  a  program  had 
b^en  considered  In  CALF  but  would  have  to 
funded  throiigh  the  Blue  Grass  Mental 
alth  Mental  Retardation  Board.   He  said 
was  hopeful  this  agency  could  take  some 
ion  in  the  poor  sector. 

fn   a   separate   area  of   CALF   operations 
m  'anwhile.  the  Housing  Aid  Corp..  a  non- 
profit  delegate  agency,  reported  that   from 
t.  7.   1968.  to  Jan.   15.   1973.  It  had  con- 
structed or  'totally  rehabilitated"  22  hous- 
unlts.  H.  L.  Parks.  Jr..  executive  director 
the   Corporation,    Issued   a   list   showing 
housing  units  constructed  and  14  re- 
iUtated. 
The  rural  poor,  said  Mrs    McDowell,   'are 
Ittle  better  off"  than  those  In  town  be- 
ise  many  own  their  hemes  and   are  able 
raise  small  gardens,  produce  from  which 

be  preserved  for  the  winter. 

>he  said  also  that  there  were  fewer  school 

dropouts   In   the   county   than   in   the  city. 

Head  Start  program  to  prepare  young- 

for  public  schools  Is  less  effective  In  the 

cobnty.   however,   because   there   sometimes 

snly  one  child  In  a  small  community  and 

3  not  feasible  to  send  a  bus  for  only  one. 

IS  to  clothing  for  the  desperately  needy, 

McDowell  said  a  clothing  bank  has  been 

at  her  center  which  has  supplied 

m^ny   children   with   donated   clothes.   The 

in   Warrenton.   she   said,   are   "mostly 

lor  citizens"  who  "make  things"  for  the 
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Mrs.   McDowell  expressed  particular  con- 
for  the  elderly  poor.  Even  if  they  own 
r  houses,  she  explained.  th.ey  are  tinable 
do  any  maintenance  work. 
They  can't  fix  anything  for  themselves." 
continued,  "and  If  they  call   In  some- 
people   take   advantage   of   them   be- 
of  their  age." 
poor    generally    have   heat    in    their 
during   the   winter.    Mrs.    McDowell 
because  they  accumulate  coal  a  little  at 
tfme  during  the  summer  months  when  it 
less.  Tills  is  usually  in  July  and  Au- 
t.   she   explained,    because    "prices   start 
g  up  in  September  and  If  they  waited 
11  winter  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  make 
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for  all  but  it  can  try  to  help  those  who 
need  it  the  worst." 

Mrs.  Demus  said  she  understood  "there's 
trouble  getting  money  from  Washington" 
but  added  that,  regardless,  'I  in  ju.st  going 
to  keep  doing  wliat  I'm  doing." 

As  to  the  o'.erview  of  the  poor.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Dov.-ell  declared: 

'When  one  per.-on  Is  in  trouble  we  feel 
we're  all  in  trouble.  The  only  way  we  get 
anything— wf  re  going  to  have  to  iielp  one 
another." 


COMMEMORATIVE   STAMP   HONOR- 
ING OUR  SPANISH  WAR  VETERANS 


Tho 


se   Interviewed  were  generally  enthu- 

ic    about    CALF'S    garden    project    last 

'It  was  Just  wonderful."  said  Mrs. 

us.   "They   grew  good   things  and   they 

the  children  and  taught  them  how  to 

a  garden." 

addition    to    her    quilting    work.    Mrs. 

us    conducts    crocheting    and    kiiitting 

for  children.  As  to  the  quilt  raffles, 

said  that  "We  Just  have  to  raise  some 

ley  to  donate  because  people  come  in  here 

out  anything." 

Sophia  Cheuault.  a  CALF  board  mem- 

aWo    praised    the    garden    project    and 

that  the  CALF  emergency  food  and 

icine   program   was    Important    because 

are  a  whole  lot  of  people  "  who  lack 

essentials. 

veral  of  the  poor  Interviewed  were  aware 

funds  for  CALF  may  be  cut  in  Wash- 

n.  "I  do  hope  something  can  be  worked 

said   Mrs.    Chenaulr.   "CALF  can't   do 
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HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF    rLORID.\ 
I-V  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENrATIVES 

Wcdncsdau,  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  calling  for  a 
stamp  honoring  and  commemorating  our 
Spanish  'War  veteran.s.  For  year.s.  the 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans  have 
pleaded  with  the  Post  Office  Department 
to  authorize  a  stamp.  Year  after  year,  the 
Department  has  advised  that  they  have 
the  matter  under  con.,ideration.  Noth- 
ing, unfortunately,  happens.  Stars  and 
Stripes  has  for  a  long  peilod  told  these 
198  veterans  that  their  only  hope  was  to 
get  Members  of  Congress  to  push  through 
a  bill  directing  the  issuance  of  a  Spanish 
War  stamp.  It  is  long  overdue.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
of  June  29.  1972.  entitled.  "VFW  Resents 
Shabby  Deal  to  Men  of  1898"  and  hope 
that  they  will  join  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation  in  committee  and  on  the  floor 
to  see  that  tribute  is  paid  to  these  men. 
now  numbering  about  2.000  by  the  issu- 
ance of  this  commemorative  stamp. 

The  article  follows : 

VF'.V  Resents  Siiabbt  Deal  to  Men  of  1898 
Apprised  of  the  Post  Office  Departments 
apparent  permanent  unconcern  with  the 
pleas  of  Spanish  War  veterans  for  a  stamp 
in  their  memory,  a  strong  arm  of  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  recently  moved  to  do 
-something  about  the  matter.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Department  of  the  VFW.  at  its 
.convention  in  Washington,  recently  pa,ssed 
a  sharp  resolution  calling  for  a  stamp  hon- 
oring the  dwindling  band  of  veterans  of 
1898.  The  resolution  will  be  carried  to  the 
National  convention  of  the  organization  at 
Minneapolis  in  August. 

Judging  by  the  indignation  shown  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  over  the 
shabby  manner  in,  which  the  SpanLsh  War 
veterans  have  been  treated  on  tiie  subject. 
it  is  a  safe  bet  that  the  National  organization 
will  approve  the  idea  of  taking  steps  to  get 
action.  The  VFW  Is  highlv  regarded  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress  generally,  and  ha.s  many 
close  friends  in  key  posts. 

There  are  only  about  2.700  mon  left  of 
the  volunteer  army  of  some  400.000  men  in 
1898.  In  a  few  years  they  will  all  be  gone. 
Just  as  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
vanished.  Over  recent  years  veterans  of  the 
Spanish  War  who  have  labored  for  the  small 
item  of  an  honoring  stamp  have  received 
only  stereotyped  responses  that  the  matter 
is  under  consideration.  Nothing  further  hap- 
pens. Yet,  the  Postal  Service  can  turn  out 
stamp;  on  African  elephants,  crocodiles  and 
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miscellaneous  subjects  including  the  recently 
established  Wolf  Trap  Farm  theater  of  the 
Filene  Center.  But  the  men  of  1898  get  noth- 
ing but  stalling  letters.  The  conamittee  that 
decides  on  stamps  for  the  Postal  Services 
apparently  does  not  think  the  disappearing 
Spanish-American  War  veterans  rate  any 
such  attention. 

The  VFW  has  other  views.  Also,  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  AMVETS  and 
the  American  Legion  among  others  will  take 
up  the  subject  at  their  1972  conventions. 
Their  demands  for  a  bit  of  Justice  and  recog- 
niiion  for  the  men  of  '98  would  likely  shift 
the  thinking  of  the  postage  stamp  creators. 

The  aging  veterans  who  are  asking  for 
notliing  except  a  postage  stamp,  in  the  opln- 
ion  of  Stars  and  Stripes-The  National  Trib- 
une, have  had  a  shameful  deal. 


STENNIS  SHOOTING  A  TRAGEDY 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

O."    THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shooting  of  Senator  Stennis  is  both  a 
local  and  national  tragedy.  I  think  it  can 
be  said  by  many  of  us  that,  except  for 
the  grace  of  God,  there  go  I.  If  this  can 
happen  to  a  man  of  such  value,  such 
integrity  to  our  Nation  and  our  city,  it 
speaks  important  words  to  us  wherever 
we  are  and  in  whatever  station  of  life  we 
hold.  It  speaks  of  our  need  to  redouble 
our  efforts  to  bring  economic  and  per- 
sonaj  security  to  our  troubled  city,  our 
troubled  Nation,  our  troubled  people. 

We  cannot  guess  at  what  caused  this 
brutal  assault.  We  know  that  events  like 
this  occur  daily  in  this  city  and  in  every 
city  across  this  great  land.  They  happen 
to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  but  mostly  to 
the  poor;  to  whites  and  blacks,  but  mostly 
to  the  blacks;  to  men  and  women,  but 
mostly  women;  to  the  known  and  un- 
known, but  mostly  to  the  unknown.  I 
know  that  all  of  us  are  moved  by  this 
terrible  event  and  are  deeply  concerned 
at  the  ominous  statements  from  the  hos- 
pital. 

We  know  only  for  certain  that  when 
the  lives  of  om-  Nation's  leaders  are  risked 
on  quiet  streets  on  ordinary  Tuesday 
nights,  it  is  time  again  to  ask  if  any 
question  deserves  greater  attention  than 
making  our  Nation's  Capital  whole  and 
therefore  worthy  of  our  greatest  leaders 
and  our  humblest  citizens.  Such  a  city, 
if  we  can  achieve  it,  would  be  worthy  of 
the  name  democracy— and  worthy  of  its 
leaders.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  try 
and  succeed.  We  dare  not,  I  think,  do 
otherwise. 

The  fact  that  this  gi'eat  misfortiuie 
comes  at  a  time  when  our  District  gov- 
ernment has  led  the  Nation  in  reducing 
crime  and  the  fact  that  it  came  on  the 
eve  of  the  National  Prayer  Breakfast 
which  Senator  Stennis  was  to  preside 
over  pmictuates  our  need  for  redoubled 
efforts  and  prayer  on  the  problems  of  this 
Nation's  cities. 

All  of  us  pray  for  this  man's  speedy 
and  complete  recovery. 
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L.  B.  J. 

HON.  JOE  SKUBITZ 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1972 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speakat,  there  are 
.«o  many  still  in  Congress  jwio  knew  the 
late  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  "back 
when"  that  in  adding  my  ovm  humble 
tribute,  I  hesitate  to  interject  a  ijer- 
sonal  note. 

I  had  been  a  staff  member  in  the  other 
body  when  the  young  Senator  Johnson 
burst  upon  the  Senate.  I  use  the  term 
advisedly,  for  unlike  any  of  his  entering 
colleagues,  Senator  Johnson  was  a  fresh 
breeze,  a  Senator  who  one  of  his  col- 
leagues described — he  has  got  more  ideas 
than  a  hoimd  dog  has  fleas. 

With  it  all,  he  remained  within  the 
proprieties;  he  did  not  offend  his  elders 
by  showing  off  on  the  floor;  he  conducted 
himself  in  such  a  way  that  he  was  wel- 
comed in  the  inner  club,  the  members  of 
which  formulated  the  decisions  and  car- 
ried them  into  execution.  In  the  shortest 
of  possible  times,  he  was  a  member  of 
his  party's  policy  committee,  carrying 
out  assigned  functions  patiently  but  with 
a  determination  that  marked  him  as  a 
comer,  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
affairs  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  significant  to  add  that  this  view 
was  shared  by  members  of  the  opposite 
party,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  Repub- 
lican Senators  whom  I  served  and  others 
whom  I  knew  intimately  'vere  of  the  same 
opinion.  Older  Senators,  conservatives 
who  had  their  qualms  about  some  of  the 
New  Deal  programs,  were  taken  by  the 
young  Texan's  knowledge,  ready  wit,  and 
polite  deference. 

When  he  was  named  majority  leader, 
one  of  the  youngest  in  service  as  a  Sena- 
tor to  achieve  such  an  honor,  his  col- 
leagues respected  him  for  one  great  qual- 
1  ity — his  willingness  to  work  at  being  a 
\  Senator.  When  he  was  learning  the  ropes 
'"'^hv^lie  policy  committee,  he  was  in  his 
own  bffice  early  and  on  the  floor  promptly 
at  noon.  He  spent  long  hours  legislating, 
studying  the  bills  and  familiarizing  him- 
self with  parliamentary  procedure.  He 
continued  that  practice  as  leader.  He  fre- 
quently knew  more  about  any  bill  than 
did  the  sponsor  and  he  knew  more  about 
why  a  particular  Senator  should  be  for  or 
against  it  than  did  the  Senator  himself. 

I  have  spent  nearly  30  years  on  this 
Capitol  Hill,  pleasant,  rewarding  and 
hard-working  years.  I  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  Members  of  this  and  the  other 
body  come  and  go.  I  have  thrilled  to  the 
oratory  of  a  Borah,  a  Hiram  Johnson, 
and  a  Tom  Connally,  to  the  sagacity  of 
a  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  to  the  unflagging 
effort  of  a  young  Bob  LaFollette.  to  the 
•  ton.'^ummate  ability  of  a  Richard  Russell, 
to  the  political  astuteness  of  an  Arthur 
Vnndenberg  and  to  the  integrity  of  a 
Robert  Taf  t.  None  had  the  ability  to  com- 
mand, to  persuade,  to  cajole  and  influ- 
ence his  fellows  that  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  had;  none  had  the  single-mind- 
ed determination  to  tackle  a  project  and 
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see  it  through  to  victory  that  the  man 
from  Texas  exhibited  on  countless  occa- 
sions. 

My  own  words  of  praise  are  circiun- 
scribed,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  my  inability  to 
command  the  English  language  to  my 
purpose.  I  should  like,  therefore,  to  call 
to  my  aid  an  editorial  from  the  January 
23  issue  of  the  New  York  Times  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  perhaps  as  warm  and 
yet  definitive  a  tribute  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent. I  include  it  to  be  printed  at  this 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
IFrom  the  New  'Vork  Times,  Jan.  23,  19731 
L.  B.  J. 

The  shocking  ne'As  of  the  death  of  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  v.  ill  sadden  every  American, 
regardless  of  party,  who  reveres  the  Presi- 
dential office.  Coming  so  soon  and  so  sud- 
denly after  the  loss  of  Harry  S.  Truman,  the 
only  other  living  e.\-Prei:^ident.  Mr.  Johnson's 
death  leaves  a  sorrowful  void  in  the  Ameri- 
can scene. 

A  giant  in  physical  stature,  overpowering 
In  his  personal  approach,  an  intens^  and 
driving  extrovert  who  nonetheless  Jk  in 
seme  ways  a  peculiarly  private  pers^Bfc-yn- 
don  Baines  Johnson  was  the  majM^ara- 
do.xlcal  of  all  American  Presidents.  ■ 

Convinced  for  many  frustrating  years  tliat 
no  man  from  the  Souih  could  be  nominated. 
much  less  elected,  in  his  lifetime,  Lyndon 
Johnson  nonethele.ss  won  the  largest  per- 
centage of  the  popular  vote  ever  accorded  a 
Presidential  candidate  In  modern  history. 

A  man  who,  once  in  office,  aspired  only  to 
educate  the  nation's  young,  feed  its  hungry, 
lift  up  its  poor,  promote  equality  and  "end 
war  among  the  brothers  of  this  earth"  fin- 
ished his  political  career  five  years  later,  dis- 
couraged, trapped  and  bogged  down  in  one 
of  the  most  unpopular  wars  In  the  country's 
entire  history.  Many  who  had  been  his  polit- 
ical friends  and  supporters  forgot  his  map- 
nilicent  contributions  to  the  national  good 
and  held  him  ahnost  solely  culpable  for  the 
war  he  did  not  start  but  might  have  stopped. 

A  tempestuous  and  mercurial  man,  Mr. 
Johnson  provided  his  critics  with  fuel  to 
spare.  They  said  he  %as  flamboyant,  that  he 
lacked  "style,"  particularly  in  contrast  to 
his  graceful  predecessor.  They  said  he  was  a 
manipulator,  as  indeed  he  was,  a  "wheeler 
and  dealer,"  which  in  a  sense  a  President 
must  be  If  he  is  to  get  action  on  his  pro- 
gram. They  said  his  talk  was  often  crude,  a 
charge  sometimes  made  against  Lincoln;  that 
he  was  vain  and,  worst  of  all  in  some  circles, 
"corny."  Tliere  Is  enough  on  the  record  to 
substantiate  svich  criticisms.  But  there  Is 
more  than  enough  ou  the  record  to  dwarf 
them  in  the  final  stimming  up. 

VVrtuig  out  as  the  country  was  in  the  days 
following  the  assas.sinatlon  cf  President  Ken- 
nedy, few  Americans  could  have  been  un- 
moved by  the  empha.si.s  in  the  new  Presi- 
dent's first  speech  to  Congress:  "We  have 
talked  long  enough  in  this  country  about 
equal  rights.  We  have  talked  for  100  years 
or  more.  It  is  time  now  to  write  it  in  the 
books  of  law." 

He  persuaded  Congress  to  do  just  that, 
with  the  most  substaiitial  civil  rights  bill  in 
a  century.  And  to  provide  medical  care  for 
the  aged,  to  give  ma.shive»Federal  financal  aid 
to  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of 
the  nation,  to  raise  the  minimum  wage, 
launch  a  major  housing  program  and  make  a 
start  on  what  has  now-  become  a  crusade  to 
clean  up  the  country's  air  and  water.  This 
and  more — extraordinary  leglslal  ive  record  as 
it  was — was  to  be  only  the  beginning  of  the 
Johnson  advance  toward  the  "Great  So- 
ciety," following  in  the  tradition  of  F.D.R.'s 
New  Deal. 
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Tragically,  Lyndon  Johnson  had  given  little 
attention  as  Senate  Majority  Leader  to  the 
intricacies  of  foreign  policy.  He  came  to  the 
Presidency  Imbued  with  the  simplldtles  of 
the  postwar  years — specifically  that  there  wajs 
a  monolithic  world  power  called  Comniunism 
which  had  to  be  kept  from  spreading  wher- 
ever It  cotild  be  btajed  without  bringmg  on  a 
major  war. 

A  few  months  of  limited  military  action 
In  Vietnam  seemed  to  him.  as  It  hac  seemed 
to  President  Kennedy,  one  of  the  more  ob- 
vious rases  In  point.  And  the  <iuagmlre  that 
was  to  destroy  thousands  of  American  troops 
ultimately  destroyed  the  political  life  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson  as  well. 

Wanting  almost  pathetically  to  be  loved,  as 
hi-s  hero  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  been  loved 
in  his  time.  President  Johnson  felt  Instead 
the  sting  of  vilification.  Tough  and  sinewy, 
he  was  yet  sentimental  and  felt  all  the  more 
what  he  conceived  to  be  not  principled  dlSer- 
ences.   but   betrayal   by  his  friends. 

Yet.  sensitive  though  he  was,  he  stood 
stubbornly  by  the  course  he  thought  was 
right — until  the  political  instinct  that  was 
the  breath  of  his  life  persuaded  him  that 
the  majority  he  had  enjoyed  in  1964  had  pos- 
sibly evaporated.  Then  this  man  who  b.ad 
lived  for  power  and  enjoyed  its  exercise 
yielded  it  up  wiih  hardly  more  than  a  nnir- 
n:ur.  And  even  his  severest  critics  conceded 
that  nothing  so  became  him  In  office  as  llie 
leaving  of  it. 

In  this  age  of  instant  history,  with  the 
bitterness  of  the  Vietnam  war  still  un- 
abated, the  life  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  will  no 
doiibl  be  recorded  with  more  passion  than 
perspective.  Future  historians  should  find 
that  life  as  rich  in  achievement  as  in  cslor- 
ful  contradiction. 


SERVICE  FOR   MEMBERS  AND 
HOU.SE  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

OF    n-,MNrls 

IN  THE.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  7.  1973 

Ml'.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  u.se  this  opportunity  to 
commend  the  efforts  of  the  dynamic 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Hoii'^e 
Admini.'^ti'alion.  the  Honorable  Wayne 
L.  H.^Ys.  and  the  Architect  of  the  Capi- 
tol, working  in  conceit  with  me  and  my 
committee  in  expeditin.g  completion  of  a 
new  fast  food  carryout  facility  in  the 
Loniiworth  Building  v.hich  opened  to- 
day, and  their  continuing  dedication  to 
modernize  and  streamline  the  Hcu.>-e 
food  service  operation*:,  v.hile  at  the 
same  time  improving  the  food  and  serv- 
ice for  Members  and  Hou.'^e  einployee.'^. 
We  will  eommtie  working  together  as  n. 
team  to  make  the  food  and  service 
worthy  ef  your  distingui.shed  patronage. 


THE  I  ATE   HONORABLE  L'YJJDON  B 
JOHNSON 


HON.  JAMES  M.  HANLEY 

or   NEW   ■vlrk 

IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRE'-LNTATIVES 

Monday.  February  5,  1973 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  2 
weeks  ago,  I  stood  at  the  graveside  of  a 
great  and  noble  man.  As  the  final  taps 
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ere  rendered  and  the  final  salute  fired, 
felt  a  tremendoiu^  sense  of  loss.  Lyndon 
aines  Johnson  v  as  r,  great  man  and  a 
•eat  President.  He  had  a  compassion 
id  a  drive  that  knew  no  limits.  He  had 
1  understanding  of  the  people  as  fe-.v 
en  ever  had. 

L.vndon  Johnson  v  a.-  a  bm  man  in 
i:sical  stature:  but  he  was  bigger  still  in 
s  ambitions  and  his  hopes  and  dreams 
r  America.  At  times  it  almost  seemed 
though  he  was  dragging  us  to  the  stars 
d  moon  in  search  of  social  perfection 
id  social  equality   Yet  his  idealism  was 
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tinted  wiiii  th.e  rcahsm  of  a  mnn  v. lio 
had  grown  up  in  tlie  rough  and  tumble  of 
American  politic-.  It  was  here  that  he 
achieved  his  greatest  goals.  No  President 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation  shaped,  di- 
rected and  saw  to  fruition  more  good 
social  legislation  than  this  man. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  accused  of  having 
a  heavy  hand,  but  I  can  recall  many 
hours  at  the  White  House  during  mv  first 
years  as  a  Member  of  Congress  talking 
and  suggesting  legi-^lative  programs  while 
he  listened  patiently  and  earnestly.  He 
v.;i.--  often   attacked   a^  one  desirous  of 
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power,  but  he  did  more  for  the  powerless, 
a  wretched,  and  the  disinfranchised  of 
tliis  Nation  than  any  predecessor.  He  was 
accused  of  vanity,  yet  never  once  did  he 
forget  the  humble  trappings  of  his  youth. 
The  mark  of  Lyndon  Johnson  is  stamped 
indelibly  into  the  fabric  of  our  Nation 

I  «ill  miss  him;  his  family,  friends  and 
colleagues  will  miss  him.  More  impor- 
tantly, however,  the  little  people  of  this 
Nation  whom  he  loved  so  much  will  miss 
liim  God  rest  him.  and  console  his  lovely 
T.ady  Bud  and  tlie  familv. 
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100       MILLIMETERS 


I  NSTRUCTIONS     Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particular 
him    under    specified    conditions.      Numerals   in    chart    indicate   the  number  of   lines   per  millimeter   in  adjacent 
T-shaped"    groupings. 

In  microfilming,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 
chart  bv  this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  him.  As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 
ratio,  the  line  above  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 
into    100    gnes   the   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the  line  is   20  mm.  long   in   the  film  image,  and   100    20   r:;    5. 

Examine  "T-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sharply  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
in  lines  pe^r  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of .  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  3  9.^  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  5  :=  ^0  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,   maximum    resolution   is   between    39. S    and    50  lines   per  millimeter. 

Resolution,  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  s\stem,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical  focus,   and  exposures  yielding   very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

//  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him 
ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberal- 
ly and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be 
given  him. — James  1 :  5. 

Our  Father  God,  unfailing  source  of 
light  and  love,  may  the  light  of  Thy  love 
and  the  life  of  Thy  spirit  move  within 
our  hearts  as  we  wait  upon  Thee  at  the 
altar  of  prayer.  Amid  the  persistence  of 
pressing  problems  we  would  feel  the  ten- 
der touch  of  Thy  healing  hand,  receive 
the  wisdom  to  make  worthy  decisions 
and  become  one  with  Thee  in  the  en- 
deavor to  make  the  world  a  better  place 
in  which  men  can  learn  to  hve  together. 

Cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts 
that  pride  and  prejudice  may  have  no 
dominion  over  us  and  that  through  good 
will  and  good  deeds  we  may  become 
builders  of  bridges  across  which  man- 
kind can  walk  in  the  glorious  adventure 
of  ushering  in  a  day  when  righteousness 
will  reign,  peace  will  prevail,  and  the 
welfare  of  all  will  become  the  desire  of 
every  heart. 

In  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

y  A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  February  1, 1973,  the  Pres- 
ident approved  and  signed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 
H.J.  Res.  246.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  a  moment  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
and  a  National  Day  of  Prayer  and  Thanks- 
giving. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  299.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  date  for  the  submission  of  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con.  Res.  105.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  adjournment  of  the  House 
from  Thursday,  February  8,  1973,  to  Mon- 
day, February  19,  1973. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  583.  An  act  to  promote  the  separation  of 
constitutional  powers  by  securing  to  the  Con- 
gress additional  time  In  which  to  consider 
the  Rules  of  Evidence  for  U.S.  Courts  and 
Magistrates,  the  Amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  and  the  Amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure which  the  Supreme  Court  on  No- 
vember 20,  1972,  ordered  the  Chief  Justice 
to  transmit  to  the  Congress. 


DESIGNATING        FEBRUARY        AS 
"AMERICAN  HISTORY  MONTH' 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  211) 
designating  February  of  each  year  as 
"American  Historj'' Month,"  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.J.  Res.  211 
Whereas  the  study  of  history  not  only  en- 
livens appreciation  of  past  but  also  illumi- 
nates the  present  and  gives  perspective  to 
our  hopes; 

Whereas  a  knowledge  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  free  Institutions  and 
their  human  values  strengthens  our  ability 
to  utilize  these  Institutions  and  apply  these 
values  to  present  needs  and  new  problems; 

Whereas  Americans  honor  their  debt  to  the 
creativity,  wisdom,  work,  faith,  and  sacrifice 
of  those  who  first  secured  our  freedoms,  and 
recognize  their  obligation  to  build  upon  this 
heritage  so  as  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
future; 

Whereas  February  1967  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  "American  History 
Month";  and 

Whereas  it  Is  appropriate  to  encourage  a 
deeper  awareness  of  the  great  events  which 
shaped  America,  and  a  renewed  dedication  to 
the  ideals  and  principles  we  hold  in  trust: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 


/ 


in  Congress  assembled.  That  Februan-  of  each 
year  is  hereby  designated  as  "American  His- 
tory Month",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  requested  and  authorized  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  inviting  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  month 
in  schools  and  other  suitable  places  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities 

AMENDMENTS   OFFERED   BY   MR,   EDWARDS 
OF    CALIFORNU 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Cahfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  amendments: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California:  On  pages  1  and  2.  strike  out  the 
entire  preamble. 

On  page  2,  line  3.  strike  out  the  phrase 
"each  year"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1973." 

On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  the  word 
"annually." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Designating  February  of  1973  as  'Amer- 
ican Historj'  Month'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  ,iust  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  BUDGET— 
A  MOVE  BACKWARD 

<Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
to  Congress  a  Federal  budget  that  he 
called  a  charter  for  progress. 

After  examining  that  budget,  I  must 
say  that  the  only  motion  I  can  discern 
is  movement  backward.  This  kind  of 
movement  is  certainly  not  synonymous 
with  progress. 

I  understand  that  some  administra- 
tion officials  have  characterized  this 
budget  as  "austere."  I  would  call  it  lack- 
luster. It  is  without  either  the  imagina- 
tion or  the  initiative  to  challenge  and  call 
forth  the  vast  energies  and  talents  and 
aspirations  of  a  resourceful  people.  It 
stimulates    neither   the    mind    nor    the 
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;  it  sets  no  examples,  outlines  no 
national  objectives. 
N^w,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indi- 
what  would  Mr.  Nixon's  budget 
the  American  people?  Well,  take  a 
at    medicare.   The   administration 
;ants   to  shift  the  burden  of   hospital 
to  the  consumer  and  save  the  gov- 
$690   million.   Well,    the   con- 
sumer is  a  70-year-oId  widow  who  is  ill 
cancer.  The  consumers  are  an  el- 
couple  trying  to  live  out  their  lives 
frugal  dignity  who  suddenly  discover 
a  major  operation  w'ill  take  more 
all  the  savings  they  have  left. 
Medicare  was  enacted  to  protect  these 
of  persons  from  those  kinds  of 
5.  This  so-called  budget  savings 
ntthing  less  than  a  piece  of  callous 
hovjmanshap   by    President   Nixon.   He 
s  very  well  that  the  Congress  is  not 
to  let  him  do  that  to  the  Nation's 
y  citizens. 

w  about  agriculture?  The  President 
he  can  save  $700  million  by  reducing 
supports  to  farmers.  Now  what  does 
mean     for     the     70     percent     or 
of  our  population  who  live  in  urban 
':'  Very  little  in  terms  of  savings  on 
because  the  major  cost  of  food  is 
processing  and  fancifying  and  ad- 
ing  and  distributing. 
What  that  cut  in  price  supports  does 
is  that  many  thousands  more  of 
jfBcientiy  run  family  farms  will  go 
)f  business  this  year  and  the  next 
the  next.  The  fact  is  that  our  food- 
.\|ing  capabilities  are  being  concen- 
into  the  hands  of  fewer  and  larger 
the  agribusinessmen  so  fa- 
by  Agriculture  Secretary  Butz.  To- 
fewer   than    1    million   farms   can 
de  the  food  supply  for  this  entire 
atifcn  of  210  million  persons. 

cut  in  price  .'supports  will  reduce 

i^imiber  of  suppliers  at  sin  even  faster 

It  would  move  us  even  more  rapidly 

towa|rd  a  monopoly  on  our  food  produc- 

resources.  As  the  number  of  food 

iers  declines,  you  may  be  sure  that 

;)rice  of  food  will  go  up — even  more 

steeply  than  it  is  now. 

Nixon,  in  his  radio  message  to  the 

Natlfcn  last  week  chose  to  talk  about 

and  to   make   much  of   his   an- 

nouilcement  that  he  will  not  ask  for  a 

ipctease — provided  the  Congress  does 

what   he   says   and  passes   his 

1974  budget  proposals  untouched. 

think  it  is  important  to  point  out  what 

not  say  about  taxes.  He  made  no 

Ion  of  this  critical  problem  of  tax 

reform  and  he  said  nothing  about  relief 

property  taxes. 

fact.  Mr.  Nixon's  budget  proposals 
impk^  a  tax  structure  exactly  as  it  is — 
whlc  h  means  that  the  little  guy.  the  in- 
dlvlijual.  will  continue  to  pay  the  biggen 
of  the  bill.  Taxes  on  individuals 
todafc^  produce  42  percent  of  our  na- 
tional tax  revenues.  The  huge  corpora- 
of  this  Nation,  which  do  billions 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  business 
pay  only  14  percent  of  the 
Nation's  tax  bill. 

Is   the  system  that  Mr.   Nixon 

perpetuate  by  his  simplistic  solu- 

of — as  he  said — keeping  a  lid  on 

sper^ding.  Actually,  intelligent  and  pru- 
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dent  budget  outlays,  combined  with  firm 
leadership  and  direction  by  the  admin- 
istration, could  be  used  to  simulate  the 
steady,  healthy  economic  growth  that 
this  Nation  needs.  We  must  strive  toward 
an  economic  climate  which  will  create 
more  jobs  so  that  we  can  get  more  people 
ofT  our  swollen  unemployment  rolls  and 
give  them  back  their  self-respect  and 
help  them  once  again  to  become  use- 
ful, productive  members  of  our  society. 
These  reemployed  wage  earners,  in  turn, 
will  help  us  share  the  tax  burden  of  this 
Nation. 

The  trouble  has  been  that  full  employ- 
ment has  never  had  the  wholehearted 
support  of  this  administration.  Way  back 
at  the  beginning,  the  President's  spokes- 
men made  it  clear  that  joblessness  was  to 
be  used  as  a  tool  to  keep  down  inflation. 

And  yet  the  President  this  year  pro- 
jects a  reduced  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1974  and  a  slight  surplus  for  1975 
based  on  a  full-employment  economy.  If 
Mr.  Nixon  Is  going  to  put  his  budget  on  a 
full-employment  basis,  he  had  better  do 
something  about  unemployment. 

The  unempl03.-ment  rate  was  only  3.4 
percent  when  Mr.  Nixon  first  took  oflBce. 
Under  his  anti-inflation  policies,  that  fig- 
ure rapidly  climbed  to  6  percent  and  It 
has  hovered  between  5  and  6  percent  ever 
since.  Last  year  unemployment  averaged 
5.6  percent  and  the  President's  own  econ- 
omists can  see  nothing  better  than  a  4.5 
percent  rate  by  the  end  of  this  year — 
with  good  luck. 

So  how  does  Mr.  Nixon's  budget  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  unemployment? 

By  cutting  out  $1  bUlion  In  emergency 
job  fimds  voted  by  the  Congress  to -meet 
this  emergency: 

By  reducing  funds  for  manpower  and 
training  programs  for  those  who  are  now 
of  employable  age:  and 

As  a  lorig  rapge  project,  by  eliminat- 
ing the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation assistance  authorized  in  1965  to 
help  the  Nation's  schools  give  the  Na- 
tion's children  the  skills  they  will  need  to 
compete  in  the  job  markets  of  the  future. 

Besides  the  immediate  hiunan  conse- 
quences of  Mr.  Nixon's  unemployment 
policies,  this  course  of  action  also  con- 
tains far-reaching  implications  for  an- 
other important  part  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
budget  proposals.  I  am  speaking  of  reve- 
nue sharing.  Mr.  Nixon  has  made  much 
of  his  plan  to  turn  over  Federal  money 
with  little  or  no  Federal  guidelines  on 
how  this  money  Is  to  be  spent,  to  States 
and  localities,  to  let  them  spend  as  they 
deem  best. 

It  does  not  take  much  vision  to  see  that 
If  unemployment  continues,  the  economy 
is  going  to  produce  less  in  tax  revenues 
than  the  President  has  projected.  And 
that  is  going  to  mean  les^s  revenue  for 
.sharing  with  the  States  and  localities. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  hard  deci- 
.'^ions  concerning  ?uch  vital  areas  as  edu- 
cation, manpower,  training,  urban  re- 
newal, health,  and  others  are  going  to 
be  forced  upon  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Many  of  these  programs  were  be- 
gun by  local  governments  at  the  urging 
of  the  Federal  Crovernment  and  with  the 
promise  of  Federal  support.  Now  that 
the   Federal    Government    proposed    to 


abandon  these  programs.  State,  and  lo- 
cal ofBcials  are  left  to  decide  whether  to 
reduce  these  programs  in  scope  or  to  dis- 
continue them  altogether  or — perhaps 
most  difficult  of  all — to  decide  to  main- 
tain them.  And  the  last  choice,  of  course, 
would  mean  a  raise  in  local  taxes  to 
help  pay  for  these  programs  that  the 
commimities  need  and  want. 

So  Mr.  Nixon's  lid  on  spending  is  not 
much  of  a  lid  at  all:  he  is  not  really 
guaranteeing  us  security  from  a  tax  hike. 
He  is  just  assuring  that  the  responsibil- 
ity for  such  a  hike  must  be  borne  by 
Governors,  and  mayors  and  coimty  exec- 
utives— not  by  his  administration. 

It  is  important  to  remember  the  na- 
ture of  these  programs  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  eliminate.  They  include  the 
war  on  poverty,  which  Is  one  war  that 
is  worth  fighting. 

The  Presidents  spokesmen  give  short 
shrift  to  the  OlTice  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity; they  say  the  agency  and  the  pro- 
grams it  represents  have  not  worked. 
These  Republicans  give  up  very  easily. 

Of  course,  we  recognize  that  the  pro- 
gram encountered  problems.  It  also  of- 
fered some  of  the  brightest  promises  for 
the  Nation's  future. 

I  could  give  you  several  other  examples 
of  how  the  operations  of  this  proposed 
budget  would  have  similarly  deleterious 
effects  on  the  American  people — in  such 
fields  as  land  and  water  conservation, 
housing,  and  environmental.  And  all  this 
in  the  name  of  fiscal  responsibilty.  Last 
week.  Mr.  Nixon  chose  to  use  the  forum 
of  a  national  radio  network  to  deliver 
to  the  Congress  a  little  lecture  on  its  re- 
sponsibilities In  connection  with  this 
budget.  I  want  to  say  that  this  Congress 
does  not  need  to  be  told  its  responsibili- 
ties— it  is  fully  aware  of  them. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee — Congressman  Mahon.  of 
Texas — has  informed  me  that  the  Con- 
gress has  actually  trimmed  administra- 
tion requests  for  budget  authority  by  $9.2 
billion  during  Mr.  Nixon's  first  4  years. 
In  terms  of  actual  outlays,  the  Congress 
has  added  only  a  net  $4.6  billion  to  Presi- 
dential requests  through  all  those  years. 

Thit  is  a  far  cry  from  the  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility that  Mr.  Nixon  so  decries.  A 
far  more  important  contribution  to  infla- 
tion and  to  an  imstable  economy  has 
been  the  President's  own  budget  deficits 
which  have  averaged  $26.8  billion,  in- 
cluding the  projected  $12.7  billion  deficit 
for  fiscal  1974. 

No.  Mr.  President,  the  Congress  does 
not  need  to  be  reminded  of  its  responsi- 
bilities. Perhaps  the  administration 
might  want  to  reconsider  its  own  respon- 
sibility to  lead — to  point  us  toward  a 
brighter  tomorrow. 

This  budget  certainly  does  not  provide 
a  charter  for  progress  for  America. 


INVASION  OF  THE  FARMERS' 
PRIVACY 

'Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
Siven  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  State 
of  Missouri  (Mr.  Litton),  has  per- 
formed an  invaluable  service  in  bring- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
the  public  Executive  Order  No.  11697, 
which  directs  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  open  the  tax  returns  of 
American  farmers  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  inspection. 

Even  though  this  order  states  that 
data  obtained  from  the  returns  is  to  be 
used  only  for  "statistical  purposes,"  I 
believe  that  the  President's  action  can 
only  be  construed  as  a  complete  and 
unquestioned  invasion  on  the  right  of 
privacy  of  this  large  segment  of  the 
American  society. 

Under  section  6103  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act,  the  President  does  have 
the  authority  to  open  returns  to  author- 
ized persons.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
the  law  intends  to  allow  wholesale  in- 
vasion of  the  private  personal  income  tax 
of  a  group  of  individuals  to  an  entire 
department  of  bureaucrats  without  a 
more  specific  motive  than  "statistical 
purposes."  This  is  equivalent  to  a  John 
Doe  search  warrant. 

As  has  been  noted  by  my  colleague, 
a  comprehensive  farm  survey  was  com- 
pleted only  2  years  ago  w^hich  should 
have  supplied  any  data  available  on  the 
IRS  returns.  Thus,  it  would  appear  on 
the  surface  that  this  order  demonstrates 
a  blatant  insensitivity  of  the  rights  of 
farmers. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information  I  am  calling 
on  the  chairman  to  begin  an  Immediate 
Investigation  of  this  apparent  invasion 
of  the  right  of  privacy. 

How  does  the  executive  rationalize 
this  encroachment  when  it^  refuses  to 
share  with  Members  of  Congress  much 
needed  information  which  is  far  less 
sensitive  than  the  personal  affairs  of 
our  Nation's  farmers? 


AIR  FORCE  SECURITY 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent recently  issued  an  order  requiring 
armed  local  law  enforcement  officers  to 
be  stationed  at  airline  boarding  gates 
before  all  commercial  flights,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  make  air  travel  more  secure  from 
hijacking.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Transpor- 
tation and  Aviation.  I  consider  it  crucial 
that  the  issue  of  whether  armed  local 
police  are  to  be  used  is  resolved  as  soon 
as  possible,  for  the  benefit  of  both  the 
airlines  and  the  traveling  public. 

On  February  5,  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  was  handed  down  by  a  Federal 
district  judge  that  would  block  for  10 
days  the  implementation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order.  Should  this  temporary  or- 
der become  permanent,  it  could  con- 
ceivably have  the  effect  of  seriously 
handicapping  any  attempt  to  secure  this 
Nation's  airports  from  hijackers.  The 
legislation  I  am  Introducing  today  would 
resolve  the  conflicts  between  the  Presi- 


dent, the  regulatory  agencies,  and  the 
airline  industry  on  the  matter  of  station- 
ing armed  local  police  at  commercial 
facilities.  My  proposal  would  ease  the 
financing  of  that  security  force,  keeping 
at  a  minimum  the  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  taxpayers. 

Last  year  President  Nixon  vetoed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  an  airport  secu- 
rity force  and  for  training  funds  for  it 
because  it  would  be  too  expensive.  The 
estimated  cost  for  that  proposal  was  $35 
million  in  the  first  year  of  operation. 
Under  my  proposal,  a  total  of  $28.5  mil- 
lion of  that  cost  would  be  saved. 

What  I  propose  is,  simply,  to  utUize 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces — specially 
trained — at  boarding  gates,  and  have 
them  empowered  to  search  and  detain  or 
arrest  anyone  ti-ying  to  board  aircraft 
who  may  reasonably  be  believed  to  be 
caiTying  a  concealed  weapon  or  explosive 
device.  Tlie  advantages  of  using  military 
personnel  rather  than  local  police  forces 
are  readily  apparent. 

As  we  move  toward  disengagement  and 
peace,  it  would  be  an  ideal  training  for  a 
specialist  corps  within  the  services.  We 
have  a  standing  army  or  over  one  million 
men  and  women.  Even  if  this  number  is 
reduced  as  our  militar>'  manpower  is  cut 
back,  there  would  still  be  more  soldiers 
available  for  such  airport  duty  than  ci- 
vilian police.  This  would  mean  greater 
security  to  the  traveling  public  and  the 
airlines,  because  of  the  larger  security 
force  possible. 

Rather  than  setting  up  an  entirely  new 
bureaucratic  structure  to  train,  deploy 
and  administer  civilian  police,  the  train- 
ing facilities  of  the  military  could  be  uti- 
lized. The  armed  servces  have  a  imi- 
formly  administered,  nationwide  opera- 
tion readily  adaptable  to  such  a  program. 
To  duplicate  those  facilities  for  a  special 
security  force  is  to  ask  the  taxpayers 
and  the  flying  public  to  pay  twice  for  a 
service  that  for  practical  purpo.ses  is  al- 
ready in  existence.  Tlie  military-  senices 
already  have  a  rich  heritage  of  know- 
how  in  policing  difficult  situations  and 
in  dealing  with  the  public. 

Since  airports  in  major  cities  are  for 
all  intents  international  facilities,  it 
would  make  more  sense  to  use  Federal 
troops  rather  than  State  or  local  police 
forces.  These  men  and  women  guarding 
our  airports  would  be  just  as  much  rep- 
resentatives of  our  country  as  any  other 
airport  personnel. 

Finally,  there  is  an  overriding  Federal 
interest  in  protecting  interstate  and  in- 
ternational air  transportation.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration was  created  by  the  Con- 
gress. And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  any 
policing  of  airports  for  the  purpose  of 
antihijacking  security  should  be  done 
by  Federal  troops  at  Federal  expense.  It 
is  unfair  to  ask  local  government's  and 
the  traveling  public  to  take  on  this  added 
expense  when  the  cost  of  air  travel  is 
already  so  high. 


PROPER    TREATMENT    OF    SENIOR 
CITIZENS 

(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
made  gieat  progress  in  granting  proper 
treatment  to  our  senior  citizens.  Serv- 
ices, funds,  and  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem have  steadily  expanded.  The  process, 
unfortunately,  is  still  far  from  com- 
plete. Too  many  of  the  elderly  still  lack 
adequate  fimds  to  lead  the  full  lives 
they  deserve.  We  must  continue  to  plug 
any  loopholes  we  find  in  the  system  and 
provide  wide  and  diverse  opportimities 
for  assuiing  comfortable  retirement. 

Today  I  am  introducing  three  bills  de- 
signed to  attack  the  retirement  problems 
of  Federal  employees.  They  widen  the 
benefits  of  the  present  system  and  allow 
greater  freedom  for  the  employees  to 
expand  their  own  coverage.  Social 
security  has  come  to  cover  such  a  large 
percentage  of  the  population  that  those 
people  working  under  other  systems  are 
too  often  neglected. 

One  bill  will  bring  immediate  relief  to 
those  already  retired.  It  provides  that 
the  first  $5,000  of  Income  received 
as  a  civil  service  retirement  annuity 
from  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
will  be  excluded  from  grosst  i,ncome  for 
tax  purposes.  This  exemption  will  end 
our  policy  of  giving  with  one  hand  while 
we  take  away  with  the  other.  It  is  one 
more  step  toward  a  satisfactory  pension 
system.  • 

The  other  two  bills  look  to  the  future : 
creating  new'  alternatives  for  Federal 
employees  interested  in  financing  more 
extensive  retirement  programs.  The 
first  provides  tax  relief  to  any  civil  serv- 
ice employee  making  payments  toward 
a  personal  retirement  annuity.  These 
contributions  would  be  allowed  as  income 
tax  deductions.  This  will  not  interfere 
with  the  present  pension  system  but  will 
create  an  incentive  and  an  opportunity 
for  additional  coverage. 

In  line  with  this  policy  of  greater  free- 
dom and  wider  options,  my  third  bill  will 
allow  Federal  employees  to  elect  coverage 
under  the  social  security  system.  This 
is  also  a  question  of  equity.  Presently. 
Government  employees  in  all  50  States 
are  allowed  to  come  under  the  social 
security  system  in  addition  to  their  local 
pension  plans.  Similarly,  military  per- 
sonnel are  provided  with  this  advantage. 
The  time  has  come  to  end  this  discrimi- 
nation against  Federal  employees. 

Providing  this  optional  coverage  will 
alleviate  the  problem  of  many  Federal 
employees  wiio  have  achieved  partial 
coverage  and  need  to -complete  a  number 
of  additional  quarters  to  be  eligible  for 
minimum  coverage  under  social  security. 
For  all  employees  social  security  can 
provide  protection  against  the  weak- 
nesses in  the  present  pension  system: 
notably  in  the  provision  of  medical  care. 
Why  am  I  so  concerned  with  optional 
coverage?  We  know  that  all  too  often 
even  the  better  pension  systems  leave 
the  retired  worker  in  diflQcult  financial 
situations.  Optional  coverage,  aided  by 
the  Government,  is  only  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  but  one  that  cannot 
be  neglected. 

Senior  citizens  should  not  have  to  live 
at  the  whim  of  Congress,  hoping  from 
year  to  year  for  new  largesse.  Only  by 
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ADMINISTRATION  PRO- 
SAL    TO    REDUCE    DISABILITY 
qOMPENSATION  SCHEDULES  FOR 
\ ETERANS 

^Ir.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
inqlude  extraneous  matter. ) 
DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
Administration  proposed 
deping  changes  in  Veterans'  Adminis- 
traiion  disability  compensation  sched- 
which  if  allowed  to  stand  will  have  a 
tre^iendous  impact  on  himdrdes  of  thou- 
of  America's  disabled  war  veterans, 
a  particularly  bad  impact  on  return- 
Vietnam  veterans.  It  has  been  indi- 
cated that  these  changes  will  save  $160 
ion.  We  are  already  beginning  to  re- 
calls from  Members'  offices  and  the 
ic.  In  view  of  this,  I  think  it  desirable 
explain  my  personal  views  and  the 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans 
ips-  with^  regard  to  these  proposed 
chatiges.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Amer- 
public  or  the  Congress  will  tolerate 
kind  of  treatment  of  its  war  disabled, 
.ice-connected  veterans  have  always 
)\ed  the  highest  priority  among  vet- 
era  IS  programs,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Corimittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  act 
to  nsure  a  continuation  of  this  high 
pri(  rity. 
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up  adequate  and  on-goln'fe  pension 
can  this  be  avoided. 


.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
of  my  colleagues  my  full  comments 
his  working  proposal.  The  Veterans' 
Adihinistration  delivered  to  us  yesterday 
p  -oposed  revision  in  the  schedule  for 
ratiig  disabilities  for  service-connected 
disabled  veterans.  Under  the  law,  the 
Administration  has  authority 
promulgate  such  a  schedule  and  the 
schi  dule  presently  in  force  covers  the 
m  llion  service-connected  veterans  now 
receiving  disability  compensation. 

am  shocked  at  the  proposals  which 
Veterans'  Administration  is  making, 
changes  which  they  plan  in  the  dis- 
ability rating  schedule  will  substantially 
dovvjngrade  many  serious  combat  disabil- 
and  injuries,  and  will  result  in  large 
redictlons  in  disability  compensation  to 
hurdreds  of  thousands  of  seriously  dis- 
abled war  veterans. 

understand  that  the  President's 
budget  contemplates  a  saving  of  $160 
a  year  as  a  result  of  downgrad- 
lisabled  veterams  compensation. 
;  changes  will  have  an  especially 
serious  impact  on  younger  Vietnam  vet- 
suffering  combat  disabilities.  About 
3  ears  ago  we  froze  the  rates  for  any 
who  had  held  his  disability  rat- 
Jfor  20  years.  This  means  that  most 
Woild  War  n  veterans  and  many  veter- 
of  the  Korean  conflict  are  protected 
will  not  be  affected  by  these  reduc- 
tioris.  On  the  other  h^d,  a  yoimg  veteran 
returning  from  Vietnam  with  a  combat 
dlsa  bility  would  not  be  protected  for  an 
identical  disability  and  would,  under  this 
schedule,  receive  substantially 
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H  sre  are  some  examples  of  the  changes 
iTeterans'  Administration  proposes: 


Disability 


Loss  in 

Proposed       compen- 

Current     "         VA  sation 

rating     reduction  (per 

(percent)    (percent)         month) 


Amputation  at  forearm. 
Amputation  5  fingers.. . 
Leg  amputation  at  lilp.. 
Amputation  midthigh  .. 
Amputation  of  foot 


80 

40 

tl39 

/U 

40 

106 

90 

40 

169 

60 

30 

,   102 

40 

30 

29 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
examples  above  do  not  reflect  all  the 
veteran  would  lose.  Veterans  rated  50 
percent  or  above  now  receive  dependency 
allowances.  A  veteran  married  with  two 
children  receives  an  extra  dependency 
allowance.  This  allow^ce  for  a  married 
veteran  with  two  children  varies  from 
S67  to  $34,  depending  on  the  degree  of 
disability  above  50  percent.  In  those 
cases  where  the  disability  rating  for  an 
injury  is  being  lowered  below  the  50  per- 
cent level,  and  that  seems  to  be  the  case 
in  many  of  the  proposed  changes,  the 
veteran  will  not  only  suffer  a  loss  in  his 
service-connected  compensation  rating, 
but  he  will  lose  his  dependency  allow- 
ance. 

The  impact  on  the  100  percent  service- 
connected  disabled  veteran  can  be  even 
greater.  A  reduction  in  his  disability  of 
as  much  as  10  perent  would  remove  him 
from  the  100  percent  category  and  in 
addition  to  lowering  his  monthly  com- 
pensation, he  would  lose  PX  and  com- 
missary privileges,  special  medical  bene- 
fits, and  his  children  would  no  longer  be 
eligible  to  obtain  an  education  imder  the 
war  orphans'  scholarship  program.  This 
scholarship  is  worth  about  $6,000  for 
each  child. 

We  have  been  furnished  no  informa- 
tion justifying  these  proposed  changes. 
It  is  incredible  that  at  a  time  when  we 
are  trying  to  bring  a  war  to  a  conclusion 
and  bring  our  POW's  home  that  the  VA 
would  propose  to  reduce  disability  com- 
pensation for  war  veterans.  Personally. 
I  know  of  no  way  I  could  justify  to  a 
veteran  or  POW  of  Vietnam  that  his  leg 
or  arm  is  worth  less  than  the  rates  we 
have  been  paying  and  will  continue  to 
pay  to  older  veterans  who  enjoy  a  pro- 
tected rate. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  is 
proceeding  to  assemble  information 
about  these  proposed  changes  and  if  we 
conclude  that  these  reductions  are  unfair 
and  unwise,  as  they  certainly  appear  to 
be,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  resort  to 
some  sort  of  legislative  device  such  as 
freezing  the  rating  schedule,  as  we  did 
once  before. 

We  are  well  aware  that  there  is  great 
concern  about  the  level  of  spending  in 
the  Federal  Government,  but  at  a  time 
when  it  is  indicated  that  a  billion  or 
more  dollars  may  be  furnished  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vietcong,  I 
seriously  doubt  that  the  Congress  or  the 
American  public  would  tolerate  this  kind 
of  treahnent  to  its  war  disabled  in  an 
effort  to  save  $160  million  a  year. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  LYNDON 
BAINES  JOHNSON 


(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 


Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strength  and  power  of  America  lies  in 
the  hands  of  the  common  man.  It  is  from 
his  ranks  that  Its  greatest  leaders 
emerge.  It  is  the  worklngman  who  holds 
the  latent  power  in  America — a  power 
that  is  most  effectively  translated  by 
those  leaders  who  are  drawn  from  the 
masses. 

Such  a  leader  was  President  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson.  Lsmdon  Johnson  was 
not  only  a  great  man,  he  was  an  honest 
man,  with  an  intense  love  of  all  human 
beings;  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  handi- 
capped, the  underprivileged,  "and  those 
against  whom  discrimination  was  di- 
rected. 

He  once  recalled: 

I  have  foUowed  the  personal  philosophy 
that  I  am  a  free  man,  an  American  and  a 
public  servant,  and  a  member  of  my  party  In 
that  order,  always  and  only. 

Until  Justice  Is  blind  to  color,  until  edu- 
cation Is  unaware  of  race,  and  until  oppor- 
tunity Is  unconcerned  with  the  color  of 
mens  sklna  .  .  .  emancipation  wUl  be  a 
proclamation  .  .  .  which  falls  short  of  as- 
suring freedom  to  the  free. 

When  he  saw  suffering.  President 
Johnson  looked  to  the  government  for 
the  cure  and  in  most  cases  he  provided,  if 
not  a  cure,  an  improvement  and  a  briclge 
to  hope  for  those  previously  without 
hope. 

Lyndon  Johnson  will  be  remembered 
for  many  things  during  his  long  political 
career.  For  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
personally,  his  physical  presence  was 
overwhelming,  his  dynamic  energy 
brought  forth  the  Great  Society,  the-'na- 
tional  war  on  poverty,  and  the  greatest 
efforts  toward  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunities  in  history. 

These  Halls  have  seen  few  men  as 
powerful  and  effective  as  Lyndon  John- 
son. He  was  first  and  foremost,  a  parlia- 
mentary expert.  No  arm  of  government 
was  a  stranger  to  him.  He  held  every 
high  elective  office  at  the  Federal  level: 
Congressman,  Senator,  Vice  President, 
and  President.  Where  weaker  men  may 
have  hesitated  President  Johnson  acted, 
letting  praise  and  criticism  come  his  way. 
He  knew  that,  above  all  things,  the  Pres- 
ident must  endure  the  loneliness  of  hav- 
ing the  very  last  word. 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  will  be  remem- 
bered by  historians  as  a  man  who  de- 
clared total  war  on  poverty,  deprivation, 
disease,  and  Ignorance  with  every  fiber 
of  his  being,  while  suffering  criticism 
because  he  stuck  to  the  (bourse  he  believed 
right.  As  President  Johnson  himself  once 
remarked : 

Our  democracy  cannot  remain  static,  a 
prisoner  to  the  past  .  .  .  Government  Itself 
has  the  continuing  obligation-^nsecond  to  no 
other — to  Iceep  the  machinery  of  public  par- 
ticipation functioning  smoothly  and  to  im- 
prove it  where  necessary  so  that  democracy 
remains  a  vital  and  vibrant  Institution. 

Lyndon  Johnson  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  his  friends  and  colleagues,  but  long 
remembered  by  every  American  for  whom 
his  goal  was  to  make  democracy  a  reality. 


WATER        POLLUTION        CONTROL 

TRUST  FUND  AND  RE"VENUE  ACT 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York  asked  and 

was    given   permission    to   address   the 

House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
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his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  October  18,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives voted  to  override  the  President's 
weto  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972,  and  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  likewise,  voted  to 
override  this  veto.  Accordingly,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  made  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  a  major  national  commitment 
to  clean  up  our  waters  and  to  achieve 
clean  waters  within  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. This  bill  provided  for  the  expendl- 
tiu-e  of  some  $18  billion  over  the  next  3 
years  for  sewage  disposal  plant  con- 
struction grants  and  another  $6  billion 
for  research  and  development  and  for 
training  programs  and  for  other  matters 
collateral  and  necessary  to  cleaning  up 
of  our  waters. 

The  President,  in  his  veto  message, 
said  that  a  vote  to  override  his  veto 
would  be  a  vote  for  higher  taxes,  and  a 
vote  to  sustain  his  veto  would  be  a  vote 
for  no  increased  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  action 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
overriding  the  President's  veto,  did  con- 
stitute a  strong  national  commitment, 
reflected  by  the  Congress,  to  clean  up 
our  waters  so  that  man  can  survive. 

The  President  had  proposed  a  budget 
for  sewage  disposal  plant  construction 
and  related  activities,  of  about  $6  billion 
over  the  next  3  years — a  program  barely 
one-third  or  one-fourth  of  what  the  Con- 
gress thought  necessary. 

The  Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  I  believe,  do  not  view  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  as  sufficient  to  do  the 
job.  I  feel  the  people  of  this  country 
have  decided  that  it  is  time  to  roll  up 
our  sleeves  and  do  the  job  that  has  to 
be  done.  I  further  believe  that  the  people 
know  a  price  tag  must  be  attached  to  any 
job  of  this  magnitude,  and  that  they  are 
willing  to  pay  that  price,  knowing  it  is 
an  investment  for  themselves,  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future,  particularly  if  they 
can  know  exactly  where  their  money  will 
g&. 

Since  the  Congress  has  authorized  a 
water  pollution  control  program  three  to 
four  times  larger  than  the  President's 
proposals,  but  has  not  provided  any 
money  to  do  the  job,  I  believe  it  is  time 
that  we  in  the  Congress  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  getting  the  job  done  which 
we  have  said  needs  to  be  done.  There- 
fore, today,  recognizing  the  impasse 
which  exists,  I  introduce  a  bill  which 
establishes  a  water  pollution  control 
trust  fund  and  proposes  to  finance  the 
trust  fund  and  thereby  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  program  which  we 
adopted  last  October,  by  levying  bi  3- 
percent  surcharge  on  all  income  taxes. 
This  surcharge  is  not  a  tax  which  wUl 
place  the  burden  on  the  individual,  nor 
does  it  single  out  industry  to  bear  the 
burden  of  returning  clean  waters  to  this 
Nation.  Rather,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
tax  both  individual  and  corporate  in- 
come taxes,  so  that  all  segments  of  the 
community  will  share  in  the  responsibil- 
ity, and  both  segments  of  the  community 
will  reap  the  benefits  that  they  have 
striven  for. 


The  revenues  so  provided,  which  will 
go  directly  into  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol trust  fimd,  wiU  be  spent  solely  for 
purposes  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  and  the  American  public  wiU  know 
exactly  wherethis  extra  tax  money  is 
going.         y^ 

The  President  will  not  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  raising  taxes,  because  this  is 
purely  a  responsible  action  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  Water  Pollution  Control  Trust  Fund 
and  Revenue  Act  so  we  can  get  on  with 
the  job  we  all  know  must  be  done. 


POSTAL  WORKERS  APOLOGIZE  TO 
ARIZONA  RESIDENTS 

(Mr.  HIT  J  IS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HTTiTJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  adver- 
tisement which  appeared  in  the  Arizona 
Republic,  which  serves  the  Phoenix  area, 
was  recently  sent  to  me.  This  advertise- 
ment appeared  on  Sunday,  December  17, 
1972,  and  was  paid  for  by  the  postal 
workers  who  serve  the  Phoenix  area. 

As  you  will  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad 
apologizes  to  Arizona  residents  for  the 
poor  mail  service  and  explains  why  the 
mail  service  is  late. 

I  want  to  particularly  call  attention 
to  item  No.  1,  which  explains  that  a 
package  from  Modena,  Utah,  to  Pangea, 
Nev.,  a  distance  of  some  20  miles,  travels 
2,300  miles  on  a  five-State  truck  ride  be- 
fore it  is  delivered. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  hear  the  Post- 
master General's  explanation  of  this  one, 
and  I  also  did  not  see  this  interesting 
statistic  in  any  of  his  recent  reports. 

I  want  to  insert  the  complete  text  of 
the  advertisement  at  this  time : 
[Advertisement  from  the  Arizona  Republic, 

Dec.  17, 1972] 

The  Reasok  Wht  Youk  Mail  Service  Isn't 

Better 

We,  the  Postal  Workers  employed  by  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  throughout  the 
entire  Valley  of  the  Sun  are  dedicated  to 
serving  the  public  efficiently  and  courteously. 
We  have  a  proud  tradition  of  service  to  all 
segments  of  the  public  and  want  to  continue 
it.  Recently  in  a  national  news  magazine 
the  employees  have  been  subjected  to  un- 
justified criticism  by  top  Postal  Service  Man- 
agement who  are  trying  to  blame  us  for  their 
mistakes  In  managing  the  mall  service.  Post- 
al Service  Management  Is  not  concerned  with 
service.  They  care  only  about  effectuating  a 
series  of  policies  which  they  claim  will  cut 
costs,  but  which  we  believe  will  seriously 
erode  the  service  we  now  provide  and  which 
will  add  substantially  to  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  Postal  Service.  This  added  cost 
will  be  paid  by  the  public  through  Increased 
fees,  decreased  services  and  increased  taxes. 

Item:  Rather  than  delivering  packages  di- 
rectly from  one  city  to  another,  management 
now  routes  them  through  a  wide /area  de- 
livery system.  Thus,  a  package  mailed  from 
Marquette,  Michigan,  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Michigan,  a  distance  of  167  miles  east,  wUl 
go  by  truck  south  to  Iron  Mountain,  Mil- 
waukee and  Chicago,  then  east  to  Detroit 
and  then  north  to  Mackinaw  City  before  ar- 
riving at  its  destination,  961  tired  miles  later. 
Similarly,  a  package  maUed  from  Modena. 
Utah  to  Panaca,  Nevada,  a  distance  of  20 
mUes,  wUl  wind  its  way  through  a  tortuous 
2300  mile.  5  state  truck-ride  before  being 
delivered.  A  letter  mailed  in  Casa  Grande  to 


an  address  in  Casa  Grande  will  go  to  Phoenix 
and  back  prior  to  delivery.  These  are  not  acci- 
dents. These  unbelievable  delivery  schemes 
are  actually  planned  by  Management.  All  of 
these  schemes,  along  with  the  service  cutback 
of  collection  from  neighborhood  mail  boxes, 
delay  delivery  of  your  mall  by  2  to  5  days 
The  same  driver  that  Is  now  hauling  mall  In 
a  cross-country  circle  could  be  used  to  col- 
lect local  mall  from  neighborhood  boxes  so 
tL,at  it  could  be  delivered  directly  to  you  as 
In  Khe  past. 

I'..em:  WhUe  proclaiming  a  freeze  on  hir- 
ing full  time  trained  career  employees,  the 
Postal  Service  is  hiring  thousands  of  un- 
trained temporar\-  employees  Thus,  while 
33.000  vacant  career  Jobs  remain  unfilled, 
employees  are  hired  for  90  day  periods.  This 
results  in  a  significant  deterioration  of  serv- 
ice and  a  large  planned  turnover  of  person- 
nel on  a  regular  basis.  For  example,  in 
Springfield.  Illinois,  9  p>eople  were  recently 
hired  for  90  day  periods  to  fill  career  va- 
cancies. One  quit  on  the  first  day  because 
the  "work  was  too  hard";  one  failed  the 
drivers  test  and  was  terminated;  one  was 
fired  for  possession  of  dangerous  narcotics 
while  on  the  Job;  one  was  fired  for  hiding  2^3 
of  his  day's  mail  volume;  one  was  fired  for 
taking  a  3  hour  rest  in  i»id-day;  one  was 
fired  for  mail  theft;  and  3  were  fired  for  re- 
peatedly failing  to  report  for  work  when 
scheduled.  This  extreme  situation  is  iu?t  one 
example  of  what  happens  when  career  pro- 
fessionals are  replaced  by  untrained  un- 
disciplined temporan,'  help  By  hiring  tem- 
porary employees,  management  saves  money 
on  fringe  benefits  such  as  health  and  life 
Insurance  and  vacation  pay.  but  management 
must  then  spend  significantly  greater 
amounts  on  recruiting  4  employees  each  year 
to  fill  one  vacant  career  Job  and  on  repetitive 
training  of  these  temporan,'  employees.  Ad- 
ditional money  is  lost  due  to  the  employee's 
inability  to  properly  learn  the  Job  before  his 
t«rm  is  over.  The  "saving  "  realized  by  freez- 
ing out  career  employees  is  lost  many  times 
over  by  the  resultant  personnel  practices  en- 
gaged In  by  management. 

Item:  Carriers  have  traditionally  sorted  all 
mall  on  their  route  at  the  start  of  their  day 
prior  to  delivery.  In  a  truly  mystifying  move, 
the  Postal  Service  recently  ordered  them  to 
treat  some  maU  as  "preferential  maU"  and 
sort  only  that  maU  prior  to  delivery.  After 
completion  of  the  day's  delivery,  they  are  to 
sort  the  rest.  This  scheme  is  designed,  so  we 
are  told,  to  save  carriers  up  to  one  hour  per 
day  and  they  were  therefore  told  to  come  to 
work  one  hour  later.  However,  all  it  does  Is 
cause  the  "non-preferential  maU"  (which 
Includes  magazines  and  small  packages)  to  be 
left  over  untU  later.  The  work  still  has  to  be 
done  but  It  is  done  after  the  deliveries  have 
been  made  and  therefore  much  mail  is  de- 
layed stUl  one  day  more.  Thus,  despite  no 
saving  In  labor  or  cost.  Management  has 
delayed  delivery  of  some  of  your  mail  by  one 
more  day. 

Item:  In  order  to  overcome  further  effects 
of  the  hiring  freeze,  management  has  as- 
signed more  force  overtime.  The  12  hour  day 
is  becoming  more  common  and  the  10  hour 
day  6  day  week.  Is  becoming  standard.  With 
overtime  rates  figured  In,  the  cost  to  keep  2 
employees  on  a  10  hour  shift.  6  days  per 
week,  greatly  exceeds  the  cost  of  utilizing  3 
employees  on  an  8  hour  shift.  5  days  per 
week.  Yet,  both  formulas  give  Management 
the  same  total  number  of  man-hours  per 
week  (120) ) ,  yet  the  overtime  formula  costs 
more  and  with  Its  heavy  emphasis  on  over- 
time, results  In  higher  fatigue  rates  and 
lower  production  than  the  former  system  of 
a  40  hour  week.  It  also  results  In  a  virtual 
absence  of  leisure  time  for  employees  to 
spend  with  their  families.  Management 
knows  this,  yet  to  make  It  look  as  if  they 
are  saving  money  they  persist  In  their  policy 
of  less  employees  plus  more  overtime.  Fewer 
employees  means  more  unemployment,  raoi* 
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w<  lUan,  more  crime  and  more  taxes.  More 
a\  ertime  meana  leas  production  per  man- 
luur,  lees  efficiency,  less  morale,  lees  pride 
tc  work  and  leas  stability  In  the  work  force. 
Iz  abort,  less  employees  plus  more  overtlzae 
e<  uals  more  taxes  and  less  service. 

rhese  are  just  some  of  the  truths  about 
tt  e  Postal  Service  Management.  We,  the  em- 
pl>yee8,  want  to  continue  providing  you,  the 
pi  .bile,  with  efficient,  courteous  service.  We 
b<  lleve  that  an  Immediate,  sweeping  change 
In  policy  la  necessary  to  resume  providing 
Bv  ch  service.  However,  if  the  above  Manage- 
mint  policies  continue,  we  predict  further 
di  terloratlon  of  service  and  further  Increases 
Is  charges  and  taxes  to  pay  for  these  mls- 
ta  Ees. 

(Paid  for  by  voluntary  contributions  by 
Pi  stal  Employees  for  an  efficient  postal  serv- 
loi — ^Bernard  O.  Claahsen,  Paul  S.  Ilelgado, 
J€  rry  WUaon.) 

We  wish  you  a  Happy  Holiday  Season  and 
Jc  70US  New  Year  and.  If  Management  allows 
ui  to,  we  will  deliver  your  gifts  and  cards 
01 ,  time. 
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FREEDOM  OF  MOVEMENT  AS  A 
BASIC  RIGHT 

(Mr.  HUBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
m  Inute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
gi  eat  blessings  of  living  in  a  free  coun- 
trr  is  the  right  to  move  about  without 
va  idue  restraint.  If  a  person  in  our  coun- 
trr  does  not  like  a  particular  area  he 
is  free  to  move  elsewhere.  And  if  he 
si  ould  desire  to  leave  the  country  al- 
to ?ether  he  may  do  so  ^vithout  any  great 
di  Hftculty.  Unfortunately  it  is  diflBcult  for 
sc  me  people  to  emigrate  from  certain 
ot  tier  countries  in  the  world. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  problems  peo- 
of  Jewish  origin  are  having  in  try- 
to  move  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
And  while  I  am  completely  s3ma- 
pilthetic  to  their  cause  I  do  not  believe 
should  overlook,  or  ignore,  the  plight 
others.  People  of  many  different  ori- 
and  of  many  different  faiths  have 
ei^countered  considerable  and  unneces- 
dlfBculties  in  trying  to  leave  Com- 
mlinist-dominated  countries. 

Who  can  forget  the  thousands  who 
have  died  tnang  to  escape  to  West  Ber- 
?  Who  can  forget  the  many  who  have 
difcwned,  or  been  shot,  jwhile  trying  to 
the  island  of  Cuba?  Who  can  for- 
the  thunder  of  the  tanks  as  they 
Glittered  into  Czechoslovakia  to  crush 
glimmering  hope  for  freedom?  Have 
forgotten  these?  I  hope  not. 
rhis  bizarre  persecution  of  those  who 
wi  5h  to  emigrate  should  be  stopped.  I  am. 
therefore,  proposing  a  resolution  that 
ur  ?es  the  President  to  take  action  in  this 
m  itter. 
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PRAYER  AMENDMENT 

fMr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
m:  ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ut!.  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
ar  i  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Or.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
mi  intlon  a  Joint  resolution  I  have  intro- 
dv  ced  today  with  resfJect  to  the  offering 
of  voluntary  prayer  in  tax-supported 
pu  t)llc  buildings.  Does  this  proposal 
soimd  familiar?  I  am  sxire  that  it  does. 


The  school-prayer  issue  has  been  before 
the  Congress  each  session  since  1962 
when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  began  to 
proscribe  the  historic  tradition  of  stu- 
dents recognizing  our  Creator  in  the  Na- 
tion's public  classrooms.  Indeed,  the  ini- 
tial public  outcry  against  the  Engel 
decision  and  subsequent  school -prayer 
decisions  has  never  really  subsided  even 
though  a  decade  has  elapsed. 

The  reason  for  this  phenomenon  is  not 
difficult  to  understand.  The  American 
people  want  the  right  of  voluntary 
prayer  in  public  schools  restored  where 
it  has  been  discontinued.  Moreover,  they 
will  persist  in  their  efforts  untU  they 
again  have  it.  This  fact  has  been  illus- 
trated by  every  public  opinion  poll  ever 
conducted  on  this  issue.  The  legislatures, 
or  the  people  by  referendum  in  a  number 
of  States  have  indicated  their  over- 
whelming support  of  this  proposal.  It 
has  been  endorsed  by  clergymen  from 
many  faiths  and  denominations.  It  has 
been  a  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  1964  and  1972.  Of 
even  greater  import  is  the  multitude  of 
ad  hoc  citizen  groups  that  have  worked 
and  will  continue  to  expand  their  efforts 
mobilizing  public  action  in  this  regard. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues,  that  all  of  you 
will  be  hearing  from  them,  and  citizens 
in  your  district,  in  this  regard. 

The  92d  Congress  in  1971.  had  an  ex- 
cellent chance  to  resolve  the  issue  when 
the  prayer  amendment  came  up  for  a 
vote  via  a  discharge  petition.  The  floor 
tally  was  240  yeas  to  162  nays  on  final 
passage,  a  substantial  majority  in  favor 
but  short  of  the  two-thirds  majority  re- 
quired for  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Already  a  significant  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  and  the  other 
body  have  sponsored  prayer  amendments 
to  the  Constitution.  I  would  hope  that 
the  continuing  support  for  the  restora- 
tion of  this  right  the  intense  legislative 
activity  on  behalf  of  this  proposal  and 
the  argument  of  opponents  to  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  procedure  that 
prayer  in  schools  has  never  been  out- 
lawed might  get  the  message  to  the 
courts.  If  reluctant  lower  court  Judges 
and  school  administrators  take  a  page 
from  the  Congressional  Record  and  per- 
mit some  tolerance  of  this  171-year-old 
privilege,  a  constitutional  amendment 
might  not  be  necessary.  This  would  be 
most  helpful  and  might  even  put  the 
Issue  to  rest. 

If,  however,  it  appears  that  the  legal 
stalemates  will  continue,  the  public  will 
again  demand  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  permit  voluntary  prayer  in  pub- 
lic schools  and  facilities.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  expressing  this  continuing 
concern  that  I  introduce  this  resolution 
today. 


BONUS  BENEFITS  TO  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR 

(Mr.  GUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  grant  certain  bonus 
benefits  to  our  men  who  are  being  re- 


turned to  us  sifter  being  kept  in  captivity 
as  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam. 

These  men  have  suffered  unimagin- 
able hardships  over  periods  of  months 
and  years.  At  least  one  returning  POW 
has  been  behind  bars  in  North  Vietnam 
for  more  than  8  years. 

They  deserve  much  from  us,  and  this 
bill  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  repay 
some  of  our  debt  to  them. 

Living  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict in  Florida,  the  district  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  is  one  of  the 
three  prisoners  of  war  who  was  returned 
this  past  September  from  Hanoi.  His 
name  is  Mark  Gartley,  a  Navy  pilot,  and 
a  leader  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

While  he  was  still  a  prisoner  he  had 
many  discussions  with  his  fellow  POW's 
about  the  problems  they  would  one  day 
face,  and  the  kind  of  assistance  they 
would  need  to  solve  those  problems. 

As  a  result  of  those  discussions,  and 
of  what  he  has  experienced  both  as  a 
POW  and  as  a  repatriated  serviceman, 
Mr.  Gartley  has  outlined  the  legislation 
he  feels  would  help  meet  these  basic 
needs. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day embodies  the  five  provisions  that  Mr. 
Gartley,  in  behalf  of  his  fellow  POW's, 
has  requested. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  then,  this  legis- 
lation is  actually  legislation  which  these 
brave  and  honorable  men  have,  in  ef- 
fect, themselves  drafted. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  assistance 
in  five  areas: 

First,  it  would  provide  that  POW's  re- 
ceive 2  days'  credit  toward  retirement 
from  military  service  for  every  day  served 
as  a  prisoner  of  war.  This  will  enable 
them  to  retire  earlier  than  usual  and  be- 
gin a  second  career  or  try  to  make  up 
the  years  of  family  life  and  enjoyment 
they  were  denied  while  in  prison.  Those 
who  were  in  prison  the  longest,  of  course, 
will  gain  the  most  time  toward  retire- 
ment. 

Second,  it  would  stipulate  that  Viet- 
nam POW's  would  receive  per  diem  at  a 
rate  equal  to  what  their  counterparts  in 
Saigon  received  when  military  quarters 
and  food  were  not  available.  They  will  re- 
ceive $5  per  day  from  the  foreign  claims 
settlement  commission,  but  this  should 
be  supplemented  by  military  per  diem  pay 
equal  to  what  other  men  of  the  same  rank 
on  duty  were  receiving  when  quarters 
and  food  were  unavailable  for  various 
reasons. 

Third,  It  would  call  for  a  waiver  of  im- 
port duties  on  household  goods  purchased 
overseas  for  a  year  after  repatriation. 
This  is  a  benefit  for  which  most  POW's 
legally  qualify  but  will  be  unable  to  ob- 
±din  due  to  the  existing  plan  for  their 
repatriation. 

Fourth,  it  would  enable  POW's  to  leave 
their  deposit  in  the  uniformed  services 
savings^^posit  program  for  a  period  of 
6  monthsi  after  repatriation.  Ordinarily, 
3  months  krace  period  in  the  savings  pro- 
gram Is  itovided,  but  Mr.  Gartley  has 
found  that  this  Is  not  sufficient  time  for 
a  man  to  be  expected  to  make  wise  in- 
vestment decisions.  He  feels  that  the 
POW's  time  will  be  too  occupied  with  ad- 
Justing  to  freedom,  family,  and  the  U.S. 
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life  style  to  have  to  be  burdened  so  soon 
with  that  kind  of  decision. 

Fifth,  it  would  provide  that  POW's  who 
choose  not  to  remain  in  military  service 
will  be  entitled  to  psychological  and 
physical  health  care  on  a  long  range  con- 
tinuing basis.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant because  history  has  indicated  that 
physical  and  psychological  problems  aris- 
ing from  military  captivity  may  go  un- 
detected and  unsuspected  for  many  years 
after  release.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
see  that  medical  treatment  is  available  to 
them  for  any  such  condition  as  long  as  It 
Is  needed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  Is  the  very 
least  we  ought  to.do  for  these  men  whose 
service  to  their  country  has  led  them  into 
months  and  years  of  suffering  and  depri- 
vation. 

The  bill  is  especially  appropriate  at 
this  time,  since  it  now  appears  that  the 
first  American  prisoners  will  be  airlifted 
from  Hanoi  this  coming  weekend. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  fitting  trib- 
ute to  them  and  to  the  sacrifices  they 
have  made  for  us,  than  the  Introduction 
and  swift  passage  of  this  bill. 

We  may  find  that  this  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide everything  that  proves  to  be  needed, 
but  it  is  a  responsible  first  step  toward 
meeting  our  obligation  to  this  band  of 
brave  and  lonely  men,  and  I  urge  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  in  making  it 
the  law  of  the  land. 


REPUDIAIION    OF   INDIAN 
TERMINATION  POLICY 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  with  15  oosponsors,  legisla- 
tion to  officially  repudiate  the  Indian 
policy. 

As  everyone  knows,  over  the  years  the 
U.S.  Government  signed  treaties  with 
Indian  nations  across  the  continent. 
Like  treaties  with  other  nations  Eiroimd 
the  world,  the  United  States  owes  native 
Americans  a  legal  and  moral  obligation 
to  fulfill  the  provisions  of  those  treaties 
with  Indian  tribes. 

However,  in  1953  the  83d  Congress  In 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  108  de- 
clared a  congressional  policy  disavowing 
Its  triistee  obligations  to  the  first  Amer- 
icans. The  idea  embodied  in  House  Con- 
current Resolution  108  became  known  as 
"the  termination  policy."  In  concrete 
terms  the  policy  meant  that  an  Indian 
^ribe  would  be  cut  adrift  from  Federal 
services  and  protection  If  It  were  deemed 
that  a  tribe  were  economically  able  to 
stand  on  its  own  feet.  With  hindsight  we 
can  see  that  no  tribe  has  enjoyed  such  a 
state  of  economic  self-sufficiency. 

The  resolution  merely  expressed  the 
sense  of  the  83d  Congress;  it  officially 
boimd  only  that  Congress  and  none 
thereafter.  Although  it  is  no  longer  ef- 
fective congressional  policy,  Indians  have 
seen  no  repudiation  of  termination  and 
thus  assume  it  to  remain  operative. 

The  two  prosperous  tribes  which  were 
terminated  found  the  severance  ai  their 
relationship  with  the  Federal  Govem- 
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ment  to  be  devastating.  The  Menomlnees 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  Klamaths  in  Oregon 
were  thriving  Indian  communities  until 
termination.  Since  then  many  of  their 
tribal  lands  have  been  sold  off  to  pay 
taxes.  Once  productive  businesses  have 
gone  downhill. 

With  such  a  history  as  this,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  termination  is  viewed  with 
fear  and  anxiety  within  the  Indian  com- 
mimity.  This  fear  and  anxiety  have 
manifested  themselves  in  a  very  tangible 
way.  Indians  say,  "if  we're  going  to  lose 
the  gains  we  make,  why  should  we  work 
hard  in  the  first  place."  Thus  merely  the 
threat  of  termination  has  contributed  in 
a  large  way  to  the  poverty  of  our  native 
Americans. 

President  Nixon  in  his  July  8.  1970. 
message  to  Congress  on  the  American 
Indian  said: 

Because  termination  Is  morally  and  legally 
unacceptable,  because  it  produces  bad  prac- 
tical results,  and  because  the  mere  threat  of 
termination  tends  to  discourage  greater  self- 
sufficiency  among  Indian  groups,  I  am  asking 
the  Congress  to  pass  a  new  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution which  would  ejtpressly  renounce,  re- 
pudiate and  repeca  the  termination  policy 
as  expressed  In  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
108  of  the  83rd  Congress. 

Considering  the  damage  which  termi- 
nation has  done  in  the  past  and  the 
damage  which  the  threat  of  termination 
is  doing  presently,  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Congress  to  repudiate  the  policy  ex- 
pressed in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
108  of  the  83d  Congress.  Such  a  repudia- 
tion will  free  native  Americans  to  im- 
prove their  standards  of  living  and  de- 
velop a  self-sufficiency. 


H.R.  2840— WAR  POWERS  BILL 

(Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
joined  with  my  friend  and  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Oregon, 
Congresswoman  Edith  Green,  in  Intro- 
ducing H.R.  2840,  a  war  powers  bill  de- 
signed to  insure  that  this  coimtry  will 
never  again  become  engaged  in  a  pro- 
tracted and  devlsive  armed  confiict  sim- 
ilar to  the  Vietnam  war. 

Unlike  many  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
supporting  some  type  of  war  powers 
legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consistently 
supported  the  President  In  the  Vietnam 
struggle  until  it  was  resolved.  I  could 
not  see  the  justification  of  tying  the 
hands  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  the 
midst  of  a  conflict  In  which  American 
troops  were  fighting  and  dying.  I  do, 
however,  want  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
never  again  faced  with  a  protracted  im- 
declared  war. 

This  bin  will,  in  fact,  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  commit  American 
combat  troops  in  an  emergency  situ- 
ation to  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
without  congressional  authority.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  will  also  force  Congress  to 
take  a  stand  one  way  or  another.  This 
second  point  Is  more  important  In  my 
opinion  than  the  first.  We  owe  to  this 
country  and  especially  to  the  young  men 
who  are  called  upon  to  do  the  fighting 


that  the  Congress  exercise  Its  constitu- 
tional war  powers  prerogative  to  adopt 
a  formal  declaration  of  war  or  to  prevent 
the  continuation  of  any  Executive  or 
undeclared  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know  Executive 
wars,  such  as  Korea  and  more  recently 
Vietnam,  create  situations  in  which  the 
laws  of  tresison  are  not  applicable  and 
the  will  of  the  coimtry  is  divided.  If  we 
are  ever  again  to  ask  our  sons  and 
brothers  to  shed  their  blood  on  foreign 
soil  ^'e  mast  make  sure  that  we  have  the 
resolve  and  the  dedication  of  this  Nation 
behind  such  efforts. 

How  can  we  as  a  responsible  and  dem- 
ocratic Nation  commit  young  men  to  suf- 
fer and  die  in  the  swamps  and  rice  pad- 
dies of  Southeast  Asia  or  for  that  mat- 
ter the  highlands  or  the  niountains  of 
any  place  on  the  globe  while  fellow  Amer- 
icans are  sending  blood  to  aid  the  enemy, 
stopping  troop  trains,  or  walking  the 
streets  of  the  enemy  capital  damning  our 
country's  policies?  How  can  we  ever 
again  envision  our  own  sons  suffering  in 
POW  camps  or  bleeding  in  forsaken  jun- 
gles while  Members  of  this  body  rise  to 
call  our  involvement  immoral  or  irre- 
sponsible? 

The  terms  of  H.R.  2840  do  not  impinge 
upon  the  Executive  resources  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  meet  the  demands  of  any 
emergency,  nor  does  this  bill  grant  the 
Executive  any  further  authority  than  it 
already  possesses.  It  does,  however,  as- 
sure this  coimtry  that  the  legislature,  the 
possessor  of  the  warmaking  powers, 
must  affirmatively  ratify  the  President's 
actions  or  refuse  the  means  to  continue 
to  wage  war.  Congress  is  mandated  by 
the  act  to  exercise  its  responsibilities.  It 
is  easy  to  sit  on  your  hands  and  criticize, 
but  it  is  not  as  easy  to  face  up  toujour 
responsibilities.  The  burden  falls 
squarely  where  it  was  clearly  intended  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  With 
this  bill  as  law  this  government  must  de- 
cide, within  time  limits  specified,  that  we 
shall  either  wage  war  or  make  peace. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with  us 
in  approving  this  vital  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker  be 
authorized  to  declare  a  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  with  the  under- 
standing that  such  a  recess  shall  not 
extend  beyond  2  p.m.  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker, -will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  matter,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  knows,  has  been 
discussed  with  this  side  of  the  aisle.  In 
view  of  the  circumstances  with  which 
we  are  confronted  at  the  moment,  we 
recognize  the  need  for  this  request. 

I  know  of  no  objection  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SBC  OND  AIWTOAL  REPORT,  FOR  FIS- 
C\L  YEAR  1972,  UNDER  THE  UNI- 
FORM RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE 
A»ID  REAL  PROPERTY  ACQUISI- 
T:0N  POLICIES  ACT  OF  1970— 
U  ESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

following  message  from  the  Presi- 

of  the  United  States,  which  was 

and,  together  with  the  accompany- 

papers,  referred-  to  the  Conunlttee 

jliblic  Works: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  UnUed  States: 

am  transmitting  today  the  «econd 
ann  lal  report  of  each  executive  depart- 
men  t  and  agency  on  their  activities  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1972  under  the  Uniform 
Relc  cation  Assistance  and  Real  Property 
Acquisition  PoliClSs  Act  of  1970. 
Tte  reports  ^escribe  the  efforts  within 
•vemment  to  provide  for 
id  equitable  treatment  of 
ed  from  their  homes,  busi- 
operations  by  Federal 
federally  assisted  programs  and  to 
iish  fair  and  uniform  policies  for 
property   acquisition   under-  these 
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reports  give  positive  evidence  that 

(  bjectives  of  the  Uniform  Relocation 

tance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 

ies  Act  are  being  achieved.  While 

1  jnited  experience  under  the  Act  has 

aermitted  a  comprehensive  survey 

eCfect  on  the  general  public,  the 

3al  reporting  agencies  agree  that 

of  the  people  displaced  by  federally 

related  activities  were  pleased  with  both 

iT^w  relocation  sites  and  their  bene- 

rhe  agencies  attributed  this  favor-^ 

reaction  to  the  increase  in  reloca- 

beneflts  provided  under  the  Act. 

payments   during   FY    1972 

'd  more  than  SI 09  million  for  both 

^al  and  federally  assisted  programis 

vere  paid  to  over  50.000  claimants. 

.ly  in  1972  I  was  concerned  that 

ation  implementing  the  Act  had  not 

t  een  passed  by  the  States,  and  that 

Act  was  not  being  carried  out  as 

effectively  as  it  should  be.  A  number  of 

were    taken    to    improve    this 

ion: 

February  2.  1972.  the  Vice  Presi- 
(  ent  wrote  to  each  Governor  and  to " 
ttie  majority  and  minority  leader- 
ship in  each  State's  legislature  to 
encourage  the  enactment  of  com- 
I  rehensive  Implementing  legislation, 
-^'he  Office  of  Management  and 
I  budget,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  and 
t  le  National  Governors'  Conference. 
SDlicited  the  ai^sistance  of  Federai 
agencies  and/State  officials.  Partly 
a  5  a  result,  most  States  had  appar- 
eit  statutory  authority  to  comply 
V  ith  the  Act's  provisions  by  Julv  1 
1J72.  ^     ' 

■The  Office  of  Management  and 
I  udget  also  issued  a  new  and  more 
C  )mprehensive  set  of  guidelines  for 
agencies'  regulations  on  May  1.  1972. 
•Ii  addition,  the  Relocation  Assist- 
a  ice  Implementation  Committee, 
f  >rmed  pursuant  to  my  memoran- 
c  Lmi  of  January  4.  1971,  has  under- 
tiken  a  number  of  projects  to  in- 
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crease  uniformity  and  effectiveness 
in  carrying  out  the  law.  For  example, 
a  pilot  test  is  being  conducted  to  de- 
velop standard  application  forms  so 
that  all  displacees,  regardless  of  the 
program  that  displaces  them,  may 
be  able  to  follow  uniform  instruc- 
tions when  seeking  benefits  under 
the  Act. 
—As  a  further  step  toward  uniform 
and  equitable  treatment  of  individ- 
uals affected  by  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  acquisition  programs, 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  encouraged  all  con- 
cerned Federal  agencies  to  conduct 
early  audit  programs  to  check  prog- 
ress. I  imderstand  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  also  been  en- 
gaged in  a  review  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  law.  I  appreciate  this 
effort  and  I  am  confident  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  will  continue  to  co- 
operate in  making  improvements  in 
these  programs. 

Richard  Nixon. 
The  White  House,  February  8, 1973. 
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The  Senate .  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read- 
"Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  ari 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  commenc- 
ing February  8,  1973." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RESIGNATION  AND  APPOINTMENT 
AS  MEMBER  OF  AMERICAN  REV- 
OLUTION BICENTENNIAL  COM- 
MISSION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  member  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission : 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  8,  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  hereby  submit- 
ting my  resignation  as  a  Member  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, effective  Immediately.  Your  considera- 
tion of  this  request  Is  greatlv  appreciated 

With  every  good  wish  and  kindest  rcRards 
I  remain  / 

Sincerely,  / 

I  James  A.  Burke, 

'  Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2ib) ,  Public  Law  89-491 
as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Studds,  to  fill 
the  existing  vacancy  thereon. 


ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  CONGRESS 
COMMENCING  FEBRUARY  8,  1973 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  concurrent  resolution  fH.  Con.  Res 
105),  providing  for  an  adjournment  of 
the  House  from  Thursday,  February  8, 
1973,  to  Monday.  February  19,  1973  to- 
gether with  the  Senate  amendment 
thereto. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

Page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  "1973."  and  Insert: 
"1973.  and  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns 
on  Thursday.  February  8,  1973,  it  stand  ad- 
journed until  11  o'clock  antemeridian 
Thursday.  February  15.  1973." 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  for  this  time  in  order  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  to  his  announcement  of  the 
program  for  the  week  of  February  19 
1973. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  on  the  resolu- 
tion just  passed,  we  shall  be  through  here 
this  evening,  and  the  program  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  week  of 
February  19,  1973.  is  as  follows: 

On  Monday,  February  19,  there  will 
be  the  reading  of  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address.  That  will  be  the  only  busi- 
ness on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  February  20,  there  would 
noi-mally  be  the  Private  Calendar,  but 
there  are  no  bills. 

On  suspensions,  there  is  one  bill,  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission amendment.  That  is  H.R.  3694 
That  is  for  Tuesday. 

On  Wednesday  and  for  the  balance  of 
the  week,  there  is  H.R.  3577.  the  interest 
equalization  tax  extension,  with  an  open 
rule,  2  hours  of  debate. 

Any  further  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  .ecntleman. 


^DISPENSING        WITH         CALENDAR 
\a!T:DNESDAY   BUSINESS   ON   FEB- 
RUARY 21,   1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in 
order  imder  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday, 
February  21, 1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objectiofi. 


BRIGHT  STREETS  PRCX5RAM 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  encourage 
the  use  of  modem  street  lighting  as  an 
important  way  to  curb  the  problem  of 
nighttime  crime  on  the  streets  of  this 
Nation's  cities. 

Today,  in  all  too  many  American 
cities,  the  setting  of  the  sim  has  become 
the  signal  for  the  onset  of^  reign  of 
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terror.  Law-abiding  citizens  flee  the 
streets  while  criminal  elements  take 
over. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  would 
earmark  $50  million  annually  in  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  installation  of  high 
pressure  sodium  lighting  in  an  effort  to 
cut  crime.  Tliis  legislation  draws  upon  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  House  by  Mr. 
KocH,  but  expands  on  that  proposal. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  would  be  au- 
thorized to  make  direct  grants  to  cities 
to  cover  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
lighting  their  streets  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced development  in  outdoor  illumi- 
nation, liigh  pressure  sodium  lighting. 
Those  grants  would  be  made  to  imits 
of  general  local  government  in  vurban 
areas  with  poptilations  in  excess  of 
100,000  persons. 

In  addition,  the  LEAA  would  make 
grants  to  reimburse  those  cities  which 
have  already  installed  high  pressiure  so- 
dium lighting.  Under  this  provision, 
those  mimicipalities  which  have  been 
farsighted  enought  to  make  the  capital 
expenditures  necessary  to  return  their 
streets  to  the  people  would  not  be  penal- 
ized for  their  initiative.  LEAA  grants 
would  also  be  available  to  reimburse 
private  organizations  and  individual  citi- 
zens who  have  advanced  their  fimds  to 
improve  the  quality  of  street  lighting  in 
their  neighborhoods. 

New  York  City  has  embarked  upon  a 
$35  million  program  to  install  high  pres- 
sure sodium  lights  along  1,600  miles  of 
streets.  As  of  this  month,  it  had  already 
expended  over  $1  million  on  this  project 
in  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  Queens,  and 
Brooklyn.  Completion  of  the  entire  pro- 
gram is  scheduled  for  mid-1974.  Prior  to 
this,  a  program  entitled  "Operation  Main 
Street"  had  solicited  contributions  from 
civic  and  business  organizations  to  in- 
stall bright  sodium  lighting  in  New  York 
City;  $90,000  was  contributed  citywide 
and,  in  the  Bronx,  merchant  associa- 
tions responded  with  donations  in  excess 
of  $9,000.  My  bill  would  permit  both  the 
city  of  New  York  and  these  private  con- 
tributors to  be  reimbursed  for  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  expenditures  which  they 
made  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  legislation. 

The  value  of  modem  sodium  lighting  in 
the  war  against  nighttime  crime  in  the 
streets  has  been  demonstrated  around  the 
coimtry.  In  Washington,  D.C.  sodium 
lighting  cut  the  rate  of  crime  in  high 
crime  areas  by  31  percent.  In  Gary,  Ind.. 
criminal  assaults  dropped  by  70  percent 
and  robberies  by  60  percent  after  this 
lighting  v;as  installed.  Crime  in  a  chronic 
problem  area  of  Chattanooga,  Term., 
plunged  by  70  percent  following  the  ini- 
tiation of  a  sodium  street  light  program. 

The  major  cities  of  this  country  are 
in  a  state  of  spiraling  decline.  Shopping 
areas  are  deserted  after  nightfall,  theater 
and  restaurant  attendance  has  dwindled, 
law-abiding  residents  lock  themselves  in- 
side their  homes,  and  a  sordid  collection 
of  muggers,  thieves,  smd  rapists  prowl 
the  streets.  One  step  in  attempting  to  re- 
verse this  decline  is  the  improvement  of 
street  lighting.  Police  patrolling  will  be 
facilitated  and  the  citizens  who  do  an 
honest  day's  work  for  an  honest  day's 


dollar  will  be  able  to  venture  onto  city 
streets  in  greater  safety. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION   ANALTSL5    OF   THE   BttL 

The  bill  adds  a  new  part,  designated 
part  F.  to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Street  Act  of  1968: 
Part  P 

Section  461  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
bUl  Is  to  encourage  Unproved  street  light- 
ing In  urban  areas. 

Section  462  directs  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  to  make 
grants  to  local  urban  governments  whose 
populations  exceed  100,000  for  the  installa- 
tion of  high  pressure  sodium  lighting.  Sec- 
tion 463  authorizes  the  LEAA  to  reimburse 
local  urban  governments,  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  private  persons  for  expenditures 
made  to  install  high  pressure  sodium  light- 
ing on  public  streets  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  Section  464  establishes  that  the 
LEAA  grants  may  be  made  1h  amounts  up 
to  80';^  of  the  cost  of  Installation  of  the  sodi- 
um street  lighting.  Section  465  authorizes 
annual  appropriations  of  $50,000,000  for  fiscal 
years  1974,  1975,  and  1976  for  the  purposes 
of  funding  this  program. 


DIVORCING  MARITAL  STATUS  AND 
VOTER  REGISTRATION 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  bis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  first  public  officials  to  propose  wider 
use  of  "Ms."  to  permit  women  to  keep 
their  marital  status  private  if  they  so  de- 
sire, I  have  been  interested  to  see  this 
idea  catch  on. 

For  the  most  part  the  use  of  prefixes 
to  refer  to  women  is  and  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  choice  and  not  of  law.  With 
regard  to  voter  registration,  however, 
there  is  need  for  legislative  action.  Sev- 
eral States  require  women  Xo  designate 
themselves  "Miss"  or  "Mrs.."  while  no 
designation  of  marital  status  is  required 
of  men. 

With  that  in  mind.  I  introduced  in 
1971,  and  am  today  reintroducing,  legis- 
lation designed  to  take  the  sexual  bias 
out  of  voter  registration.  This  legis- 
lation will  enable  women,  on  an  equal 
footing  uith  men,  to  register  to  vote 
without  disclosing  their  personal  marital 
status  unless  such  disclosure  in  order  to 
register  is  also  required  of  men. 

It  is  unjust,  it  seems  to  me,  to  deny 
privacy  to  women  while  permitting  it  for 
men.  My  bill  would  not  disallq^'  women 
from  registering  as  "Miss"  or-' "Mrs."  if 
they  so  desire.  It  would,  however,  give 
women  who  wish  to  use  the  "Ms."  form 
the  legal  right  to  the  privacy  that  affords 
in  every  State  where  men  are  permitted 
to  keep  their  marital  status  private  by 
using  "Mr."  or  no  prefix  at  all  before 
their  names. 

An  article  reporting  recent  develop- 
ments in  the  use  of  "Ms.,"  and  the  text 
of  my  bill,  follow: 

An  "Optional  Title"  to  GPO:  "Ms."  Takes 

Another  Step  Forward 

(By  Joanne  Omang) 

It  will  be  officially  correct  later  this  month 
to  use  the  term  "Ms."  in  all  government  pub- 
lications, even — should  some  bureaucrats  so 
desire  and  the  women  not  object — to  refer  to 
Ms.  Nixon  and  Ms.  America. 


The  revised  edition  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office's  style  book  will  for  the  first 
time,  include  "Ms."  In  Its  list  of  acceptable 
prefixes.  Identifying  It  as  "an  optional  fem- 
inine title  without  marital  designation."  It 
was  a  long  time  reaching  this  level  of  re- 
spectability. 

"Grammarians  are  still  wrestling  with  it." 
said  Robert  KUng.  sjjeclal  assistant  to  the 
GPO  public  printer.  "It's  not  a  true  abbrevia- 
tion. It  has  no  spelled-out  form,  no  accepted 
pronunciation,  no  plural  and  no  foreign- 
language  counterpart.  In  fact,  there's  been  . 
quite  a  rliig-ding  about  it."  I 

Generally  pronounced  "Mlz,"  the  term  has 
been  used  for  at  least  three  decades  by  direct- 
mall  advertisers  and  people  sending  bills  to 
avoid  mislabeling  women  either  "Mrs"  or 
"Miss."  "It's  been  more  of  a  convenience  for 
\is  than  anything  anybody's  requested,"  said 
Joseph  Nichols.  BankAmericard  credit  man- 
ager In  Washington.  "We've  used  It  for  ages." 
agreed  Bob  Christian.  D.C.  public  relations  di- 
rector for  Eastern  Airlines. 

That  is  Just  the  point,  say  the  women's 
liberatlonlsts  who  began  working  in  mld- 
1970  to  popularize  the  term.  "A  man  is  Just 
'Mr.'  and  it's  nobody's  business  whether  he's 
married  or  not,"  said  Joanne  Edgar,  an  editor 
of  Ms.  magazine.  "Why  should  women  be 
forced  to  proclaim  their  marital  status?  It's 
a  downright  invasion  cf  privacy." 

Her  view  is  not  universally  shared  The 
Rockvllle  (Conn  )  Journal-lnquLrer  began 
using  "Ms."  last  February  In  place  of  all 
"Miss"  and  "Mrs."  designations,  but  dropped 
the  practice  three  months  later  when  a  poll 
showed  that  82  per  cent  of  those  responding 
disliked  the  term. 

Henry  Pearl  man  of  the  Washington  branch 
of  Dependable  Mailing  Lists.  Inc.,  said  those 
who  compile  his  9.000  lists  of  names  tend  to' 
use  a  woman's  given  name  without  any  prefix 
rather  than  using  Ms.  If  her  marital  status 
Is  unknown.  "It's  not  pwpularly  accepted."  he 
said.  "Why  be  offensive  If  you  don't  have  to 
be?" 

Nonetheless,  the  term's  use  Is  expanding.  If 
slowly.  "At  least  nobody  says  anymore, 
'What's  that?"  "  said  Ms.  "editor  Ms.  Edgar. 
"When  we  first  started  the  magazine  we  had 
to  do  an  awful  lot  of  explaining  as  to  what  It 
was.  but  not  anymore." 

Businesses  don't  keep  records  on  how  many 
women  scratch  out  all  the  available  choices 
on  application  forms  and  write  In  "Ms."  and 
neither  does  the  government. 

Zeller  &  Letlca.  Inc..  a  New  York  m.iillng 
list  compilation  firm  the  vice  president  of 
which  is  a  woman.  rep>orts  noticing  i'.creased 
use  of  "Ms."  within  the  pa?t  six  months. 

The  marketing  director  of  a  larpe  East 
Coast  mailing  list  broker,  who  declined  to  be 
Identified,  said  things  had  reached  the  point 
where  his  firm  was  considering  putting  to- 
gether a  separate  list  of  women  who  had 
requested  "Ms."  be  used  on  their  personalized^ 
checks,  bills,  credit  cards,  airplane  tickets  or 
on  anything  else. 

That  ll5t  would  be  full  of  militants,  he 
Indicated,  because  most  cJf  the  foregoing 
checks,  bills,  etc..  are  normally  issued  to 
neither  "Miss."  "Mrs."  "Mr."  or  "Ms  '  but 
to  titleless  John  or  Jane  Doe  for  conven- 
ience's sake.  Officials  queried  all  reported  a 
scattering  of  "Ms."  labels  on  those  docu- 
ments. 

The  same  situation  prevails  in  the  station- 
ery and  card  field  where  the  women  who 
prefer  "Ms."  are  apparently  not  making  many 
personalized  purchases. 

"Not  once.  No  one.  Never.  Nobody."  reported 
LauTence  Straus,  manager  of  Falls  Church 
Stationers  at  1049  W.  Broad  St.,  Palls  Church. 
"But  if  they  asked,  sure." 

Emily  Sheridan,  owner  of  Sheridan  En- 
gravers In  Bethesda.  got  to  thinking  about  It 
as  she  talked.  "I  do  'Mrs.'  cards  for  older 
people  and  'Miss'  for  the  high  school  grad- 
uates,"  she  said.  "It  gets  complicated  whee 
you're  widowed,  like  I  am,  or  divorced,  when 
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liave  to  say  'Mrs.'  wtthXour  own  name 
iien  the  husband's  ana  so  on. 
fact,  you  can  put  JAs.'  In  front  of  my 
and  I  think  ni  ufee  It  from  now  on." 
Ms.   SherldanyRep.   Bella   S.   Abzug 
)    has   decld^  to   use   the  feminist 
and  atiCer  many  demand^  man- 
get  the  CcBigresslonal  Record  to  list 
Ms.  Abzugy/Leglslatlon  she  has  Intro- 
would  pro^blt  any  government  agency 
using  ^/^flx  that  Indicates  marital 
and^ls  cosponsored  this  year  by  six  ' 

bers  of  Congress,  all  men. 

Jonathan  Bingham,  also  a  New  York 

plans  to  relrtroduoe  a  bill  this 

srovldlng  that  no  one  be  required  to 

te  marital  status  when  registering  to 

n  California,  a  bill  allowing  women  to 

as  "Ms."  passed  the  state  senate  last 

In  Princeton  the  Oallup  organlza- 

preparlng  a  poll  on  what  American 

think  of  the  term. 

perhaps  the  final  sign  that  "Miss"  and 
face  serious  challenges  comes  from 
where  Justice  Minister  Rene  Pleven. 
Journal  Official,  ruled  last  September 
woman  could  be  called  "Madame", 
she  were  a  "mademoiselle"'  on  grounds 
term  has  any  l^al  significance. 
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To  D^e  requirements  with  respect  to  the 
dls(Posure  of  marital  status  the  same  for 
and    women    in    matters   relating    to 
qualifications  in  Federal  elections 
\t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hous  -  of 
atives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
(2)   of  subsection  (a)   of  section  2004 
Revised  Statutes   (42  U.SC.   1971)    Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
_  'aph  iB) .  by  strlkUig  out  the  period 
end  of  subparagraph   (Ci   and  Insert- 
lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  bv  Inserting  at 
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in  determining  whether  any  Indlvld- 

quallfied  under  State  law  or  laws  to 

any  Federal  election,  require  Indlvld- 

one   sex   to   disclose    their   marital 

If  the  same  disclosure  is  not  required 

lnc$vlduals  of  the  opposite  sex." 
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CIpTZENS  ANTICRIME  PATROL 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

<M' 


extra  leous 


BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 

to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

In    the   Record    and   to    Include 

matter.) 

BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 

for   consideration    in    the 

^:ong^ess    the    Citizens    Anticrime 

Assistance    Act.  which*  I  orlgi- 

and  first  introduced  in  the  92d 

on  December  13, 1971. 
Citizens  Anticrime  Patrol  Assist- 
Vct,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  amend  the 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  make  avail- 
^nds  specifically  to  encourage  and 
responsible   citizens   groups   who 
perform  or  are  performing  anti- 
patrol  services  in  their  respective 
The  bill  would  authorize 
n^illion  for  fiscal  year  1974.  $75  mU- 
flscal  year  1975.  and  $100  million 
fi4:al  year  1976  for  that  purpose. 

I  first  Introduced  this  legislation 

,  I  have  heard  from  many  citizens 

groups  from  around  the  coun- 

have  reported  on  their  activities 

indicated  their  enthusiastic  support 

kind  of  legislation.  They  have 

"  that,  while  thetr  costs  generally 

,  they  support  their  programs 

ihelr  own  pockets,*  and  many  clti- 
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zens  who  would  like  to  participate  find 
it  difficult  to  do  so  because  of  the  per- 
sonal costs  Involved.  They  report  that 
small  amounts  of  Federal  assistance,  of 
the  type  proposed  by  my  bill,  would  do 
a  great  deal  to  stimulate  involvement  by 
citizens  in  organized  anticrime  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  been 
talking  a  lot  lately  about  turning  Initia- 
tive and  decisionmaking  back  to  the 
people,  and  there  is  considerable  merit 
to  that  position.  The  growth  of  citizens 
anticrime  groups  around  the  country  is 
a  good  example  of  increased  public 
initiative  and  involvement.  But,  as  a 
Pfactical  matter,  such  public  initiatives 
cannot  continue  without  at  least  minimal 
assistance  from  government.  The  Citi- 
zens Anticrime  Patrol  Assistance  Act 
would  provide  help  directly  from  the 
Federal  Government  by  way  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
to  citizens  anticrime  groups,  bypassing 
the  massive  State  and  local  bureaucracy 
that  has  been  set  up  to  administer  the 
safe  streets  funds  and  that  is  partly  re- 
sponsible for  the  fact  that  few  if  any 
citizens  groups  receive  financial  help 
ur^der  the  safe  streets  program  as  it  now 
opefates. 

The  bill  sets  broad  limits  on  the  pro- 
grams to  be  funded.  It  requires  that  the 
citizens  coordinate  their  activities  with 
local  law  enforcement  officials  and 
authorities  that  they  have  demonstrable 
community  support,  and  that  they  adopt 
a  specific  plan  to  assure  respect  for  the 
civU  rights  of  the  community.  Federal 
grants  under  the  program  coufd  be  "used 
to  pay  the  costs  of  stipends  to,  and  neces- 
sary training  and  equipment  of,  resi- 
dents' organization  members"  perform- 
ing anticrime  services,  but  no  funds  may 
be  used  "for  the  purchase,  lease,  rental, 
maintenance,  or  use  of  any  firearm, 
chemical  agent,  or  other  weapon,  or  the 
purchase,  lease,  rental,  or  maintenance 
of  any  motor  vehicle." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
bill  and  the  entire  matter  of  citizen  anti- 
crime  patrols,  their  effectiveness,  organi- 
zation, and  proper  role  in  crime  control, 
would  be  a  most  appropriate  one  for 
investigation  and  full  consideration  by 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
should  this  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  re- 
establish that  committee.  There  are  a 
great  many  questions  to  be  answered  and 
cases  of  existing  citizen  arvticrime  efforts 
to  be  examined  which  the  standing  com- 
mittees simply  cannot  be  expected  to 
hr.ve  time  to  delve  into  given  the  long 
lists  of  existing  programs  and  legislation 
they  are  expected  to  monitor  and  act 
upon. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime,  imder  the 
guidance  of  Its  very  able  and  distin- 
guished Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper),  has  performed  a 
most  useful  function  in  probing  in  detail 
such  matters  as  the  relationship  between 
drugs  and  crime,  the  facts  of  the  juvenile 
delinquency  problem,  and  so  forth.  These 
are  problems  in  which  the  public  has  a 
special  interest.  They  are  problems 
which  cut  across  the  jurisdictions  and 
programs  of  the  standing  committees. 
They  are  highly  complex  social  problems 
which  require  careful  and  extensive  ex- 
amination on  a  continuing  basis.  I  believe 


the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has  been 
most  helpful  to  the  Members  and  to  the 
various  standing  committees  in  this 
respect,  and  that  It  should  be  applauded 
and  reactivated  by  the  House  for  the 
93d  Congress. 

A  great  many  Members  of  this  House, 
I  am  sure,  are  aware  of  the  need  for 
greater  citizen  participation  in  crime- 
prevention  and  detection,  and  of  the  ex- 
istence of  citizen  anticrime  organizations 
and  operations  In  their  own  congres- 
sional districts.  I  think  It  is  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  In  the  Congress  give 
these  groups  more  attention;  that  we 
look  into  what  they  are  doing  and  should 
be  doing  to  assist,  influence,  and  support 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Citizens 
Anticrime  Patrol  Assistance  Act  which  I 
ha\e  reintroduced  provides  a  focus  for 
^uch  action.  It  proposes  a  workable  pro- 
gram to  encourage  and  assist  citizen 
anticrime  efforts.  It  would  provide  a 
means  of  Federal  guidance  to  assure  that 
citizens  perform  anticrime  services  to 
their  communities  in  a  responsible  man- 
ner. I  hope  and  urge  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  wIU  take  up  this  most 
important  and  constructive  response  to 
the  crime  situation,  and  that  It  will  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress  In  conjunction 
with  the  renewal  of  the  safe  streets 
program. 

People  in  the  streets,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
the  best  deterrent  to  crime  in  the  streets. 
The  Citizens  Anticrime  Patrol  Assistance 
Act  is  a  needed  step  to  begin  bringing 
people  back  to  the  streets. 


PRISONER  OF  WAR  TAX  RELIEF 
ACT  OF  1973 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  glvm 
permission  to  extend  his  remraks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  provide  ex- 
tensive tax  relief  for  the  American  mili- 
tary and  civilian  prisoners  of  war  who 
are  returning  from  the  Indochina 
conflict. 

The  Department  of  Defense  lists  589 
men  as  prisoners  of  war  and  1,222  as 
missing  in  action.  To  date.  North  Viet- 
nam has  confirmed  562  military  and  29 
civilian  prisoners  of  war.  These  men  have 
endured  awesome  hardships,  and  they 
have  truly  been  sacrificial  victims  of 
America's  tragic  Involvement  In  the 
struggle  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  aind  Cambodia. 
Some  have  suffered  from  serious  woimds 
and  diseases,  and  all  have  undergone  the 
trauma  of  separation  from  their  families 
and  homes.  Among  these  returning  men 
are  individuals  who  have  spent  more  time 
in  captivity  as  prisoners  of  war  than  any 
other  military  personnel  in  American 
history. 

Many  of  lis  Members  of  Congress  have 
long  criticized  the  U.S.  involvement  in 
Indochina  and  have  argued  for  speedy 
withdrawal.  However,  our  dissatisfaction 
with  national  policy  was  never  a  criti- 
cism of  the  American  personnel  who  were 
ordered  to  military  service  In  Indochina. 
Trained  to  obey  their  commanders,  these 
men  discharged  their  duties  and  paid  a 
terrible  price. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  which 
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this  Congress  can  do  to  give  back  to 
the  returning  POW's  the  lost  years  of 
their  lives.  It  is  obvious  that  financial 
compensation  can  never  repay  these  men 
for  the  uncertainty,  deprivation,  IcoieU- 
ness,  and  desperation  to  which  they  were 
subjected,  but  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  make  their  reentry  into 
American  society  as  painless  as  possible. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  maximum  tax 
relief  for  the  returning  prisoners  and 
their  families  in  order  to  alleviate  their 
financial  burdens  and  to  release  them 
from  the  obligation  of  filing  Federal  in- 
come tax  returns  In  1973  and  1974. 

My  proposal  consists  of  three  pro- 
visions. 

First,  all  income  received  by  a  prisoner 
of  war  during  a  year  in  which  he  was 
In  captivity  would  be  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral taxation.  Thus,  a  prisoner  returning 
In  February  1973  would  not  pay  tax  on 
income  received  during  this  year  or  dur- 
ing any  other  year  part  of  which  he  was 
in  captivity.  Present  law  provides  that 
military  or  civilian  wages  earned  for  any 
month  of  captivity  shall  not  be,  taxed. 
My  proposal  goes  well  beyond  that  and 
exempts  all  income,  including  capital 
gains  and  investment  income,  earned 
during  a  year  any  part  of  which  was 
spent  In  Communist  captivity.  Full  Fed- 
eral refunds  would  be  paid  to  returning 
POWs  who  had  previously  beerl  taxed 
on  income  earned  while  in  captivity. 

Second,  in  the  year  in  which  a  prisoner 
returns  from  Indochina  the  first  $20,000 
of  his  wife's  income  would  be  exempt 
from  Federal  tax.  The  wives  of  POWs 
have  also  suffered  terribly  from  the 
separations  imposed  by  the  war,  and  this 
provision  would  relieve  them  of  the  bur- 
den of  paying  income  tax  during  the 
year  of  their  husbands'  return. 

Third,  military  salaries  and  bonuses 
paid  to  servicemen  for  their  period  of 
captivitv  would  be  exempt  from  State 
and  local  taxation,  and  State  and  local 
governments  would  be  encouraged  to  re- 
lieve their  nonmilitary  income  from  tax 
liability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  scars  of  our  Indo- 
china involvement  will  be  printed  on  the 
conscience  of  this  Nation  for  many  years 
to  come.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese, Cambodians,  and  Laotians  have 
lost  their  lives  or  have  been  Injured  and 
maimed.  Countless  villages,  towns,  and 
cities  have  been  destroyed.  Over  45,000 
Americans  were  killed  in  combat,  and 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  were 
wounded.  Thousands  of  our  troops  re- 
turned from  Vietnam  as  heroin  addicts 
and  large  amounts  of  dangerous  nar- 
cotics have  found  their  way  from  Asia 
onto  the  streets  of  our  own  cities.  Many 
young  American  men  followed  their  con- 
sciences and  have  accepted  prison  here 
or  exile  in  Canada  and  Sweden  rather 
than  enter  military  service.  Pressing 
domestic  needs  went  begging  while  va«t 
portions  of  our  national  budget  were 
squandered  on  this  useless  and  arrogant 
military  adventure. 

Now  that  a  cease-fire  agreement  has 
been  signed  and  all  our  troops  are  at  last 
returning,  Congress  has  two  major  leg- 
islative priorities  facing  it.  First,  we  must 
insure  that  oiu-  military  involvement  in 


Indochina  Is  terminated  for  good  and 
that  no  decision  is  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  recommit  our  forces  in  Vietnam, 
Laos,  or  Cambodia.  To  achieve  that  end, 
I  have  already  introduced  legislation  co- 
sponsored  by  44  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  (H.R.  3349,  see  pages 
2869-2870  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, Jan.  31,  1973.)  Second,  we  must 
exert  all  possible  efforts  to  compensate 
those  who  have  suffered  the  consequences 
of  our  involvement  in  Indochina.  Among 
that  group  are  the  returning  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  February  7,  1973,  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  carried  a  column  by 
James  Reston  focusing  on  our  national 
obligation  to  the  returning  prisoners  of 
war,  I  am  appending  that  column,  en- 
titled "A  Debt  of  Honor,"  to  my  state- 
ment. 

Back  in  1775,  Thomas  Paine  wrote 
that  "the  summer  soldier  and  the  sun- 
shine patriot  will  shrink  from  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country."  The  men  who  will 
be  returning  over  the  next  2  months 
from  Incarceration  in  Indochina  were 
men  who  served  their  country  and  sacri- 
ficed years  of  their  lives.  In  the  hope 
that  we  shall  not  forget  the  debt  this 
Nation  owes  to  them,  I  am  offering  this 
legislation. 

SECriON-BY-SECTIOK   ANALYSIS 

Section  1  states  that  the  title  of  the 
act  is  the  "Prisoner  of  War  Relief  Act 
of  1973." 

Section  2,  part  (a) ,  amends  chapter  1. 
subchapter  B.  part  m  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  redesignating 
section  124  as  section  125  and  by  adding 
a  new  section  124. 

New  section  124,  subsection  (a)  ex- 
cludes from  gross  income  all  income 
earned  by  an  individual  during  a  tax- 
able year  any  part  of  which  was  spent 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Indochina.  This 
subsection  also  excludes  from  gross  in- 
come the  first  $20,000  of  income  of  the 
spouse  of  a  prisoner  of  war  In  the  year 
of  the  prisoner's  release. 

Subsection  (b)  defines  missing  status, 
employee,  and  missing  serviceman. 

Subsection  (c)  defines  spouse  of  a 
missing  serviceman  for  the  purposes  of 
subsection   (b>. 

Subsection  (d)  defines  the  period  of 
the  Indochina  conflict  as  running  from 
February  28,  1961  until  the  date  desig- 
nated by  Executive  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  date  of  termination  of  com- 
batant activities  In  Vietnam. 

Section  2,  parts  (b),  (c),  (d).  con- 
forms other  parts  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  this  legislation. 

Section  2,  part  (e)  provides  for  re- 
funds on  Federal  tax  previously  paid  by 
prisoners  of  war  on  income  described  in 
the  new  section  124. 

Section  3  amends  chapter  10,  title  37, 
of  the  United  States  Code  by  adding  a 
new  section  559. 

New  section  559.  Subsection  (a)  pro- 
vides that  no  compensation  paid  to  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  armed  services  for  a 
month  during  any  part  of  which  he  was 
a  prisoner  of  war  shall  be  subject  to 
State  or  local  taxation. 

Subsection  (b)  conforms  the  table 
of  sections  for  chapter  10  of  the  U.S. 
Code  to  this  legislation. 


Subsection  (c)  provides  that  State 
statutes  of  limitations  shall  not  prevent 
State  refunds  of  taxes  already  collected 
on  income  described  In  subsection  <  a  i  of 
new  section  559. 

Subsection  (d)  urges  State  and  local 
governments  to  relieve  returning  prison- 
ers of  tax  liability  on  income  other  than 
the  military  compensation  described  in 
subsection  (a). 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

A  Debt  of  Honob 
(By  James  Reston) 
After  the  return  of  the  prisoners  from 
Vietnam,  after  all  the  counseling  ceremonies 
at  the  White  House,  and  the  family  reunions 
and  tears  on  television,  the  reality  for  the 
prisoners  coming  home  at  last  will  begin  In 
private.  When  they  come  home  from  Viet- 
nam, what  will  they  find? 

The  rest  of  us  will  never  really  understand. 
Most  of  us  In  this  big  continental  country 
never  had  a  son  or  relation  killed  or  maimed 
in  Vietnam.  America  lost  over  46,000  dead, 
but,  for  most  of  us,  this  was  a  statistic  in 
the  papers  and  not  a  tragedy  in  the  family 
or  down  the  street. 

For  the  liberated  prisoners  and  their  fam- 
ilies, however,  it  is  an  intensely  personal 
crisis.  On  the  television  it  looks  like  a  re- 
union of  lovers  and  families,  but  In  reality, 
it  Is  a  reunion  of  strangers. 

The  prisoners  come  back  different  men. 
usuaUy  helpless  or  rebellious.  They  have  had 
to  surrender  to  endure.  Many  of  them  have 
literally  been  ■•killing  time."  which  means 
kUUng  their  fears,  blotting  out  the  present, 
romanticizing  the  past  and  dreaming  of  a 
family  and  an  America  that  are  changed  be- 
yond their  imagining. 

In  the  history  of  the  Republic,  the  Viet- 
nam war  will  probably  look  like  a  capricious 
incident,  but  the  United  States  was  already 
involved  In  It  casually  but  carefullv  under 
President  Elsenhower  in  1953,  twentv  vears 
ago,  and  much  more  deeplv  Involved  under 
President  Kennedy  in  1963.  In  family  term.s. 
this  is  a  very  long  time. 

The  Census  Bureau  in  Washington  teUs  us 
that  over  half  the  people  in  the  United 
States  are  now  under  28  years  of  age  This 
means  that  most  of  our  people  cannot  even 
remember  much  before  we  were  Involved  in 
Vietnam.  And  in  the  lives  of  the  prisoners 
now  coming  home,  most  of  whom  are  under 
25,  Vietnam  dominates  everj-thlng. 

They  not  oiUy  come  home  different  men, 
but  come  home  to  the  same  but  different  and 
older  wives,  different  children,  a  different 
country,  with  different  memories  and  dif- 
ferent values.  After  the  reunion  and  the 
celebration,  trying  to  sort  all  this  out  at 
home  and  in  the  communltv  is  bound  to  be 
aui  agony. 

The  least  that  can  be  done  for  these  re- 
turning prisoners  Is  to  see  that  they  are 
given  good  Jobs  and  relieved  of  the  economic 
anxiety  and  taking  care  of  the  security  of 
their  wives  and  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. But  even  this  is  not  enough. 

No  doubt  the  communities  thev  return  to 
will  see  that  they  are  employed,  but  after  a 
few  years  it  ts  easy  to  forget.  So  while  the 
President  and  the  Congress  are  now  cele- 
brating the  courage  and  endurance  of  the 
prisoners,  maybe  they  should  agree  on  a 
prisoners  bill  that  wouid  ensure  the  economic 
security  of  these  families  during  the  coming 
years,  when  they  will  stUl  be  struggling  with 
the  consequences  of  Vietnam,  long  after 
most  people  have  forgotten. 

After  all,  the  prisoners  amount  to  only  a 
few  hundreds,  and  their  sacrifice  Is  not  as 
great  as  the  tens  of  thousands  who  were 
killed  in  the  struggle,  but  they  are  a  symbol 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
conscience  of  America,  and  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  as  sympathetic  and  grateful  as  it 
now  says,  maybe  It  should  not  only  welcome 
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tbeip  home  but  give  tbezn  a  chance  for  a 
economic  future  after  the  celebrations 
tver. 

the  returning  American  prisoners  are  to 
dealt  with  practically,  and  not  merely  po- 
litic Lily  and  romantically,  legislation  must  be 
lntr)>duced  now,  with  the  support  of  the 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Congress,  to 
relive  these  families  of  their  economic  anxi- 
etie  . 

Tfe  Government  cannot  wipe  out  their 
The  war  has  gone  on  too  long 
many  of  them  have  been  in  prison  for 
many  years  to  regain  a  normal  family 
or  readjust  to  the  value  and  styles  of 
that  changed  so  much  ^lle  they 
in  prison. 

J3f    the    prisoners    will    have    been 

by  sacrifice  and  adversity,  and 

come  bade  to  families  ennobled  by  sor- 

and  fidelity;    but  others  will  be  over- 

med  by  remorse,  and  even  the  austere 

faithful  families  may  have  trouble  with 

wayward  children. 

a  returning  prisoner  to  deal  with  all 

even  In  the  best  of  circumstances,  to 

decisions  when  for  years  he  had  no 

ir  o'f  decision,  to  get  to  know  himself  at 

time  of   life,  and  his  wife,  and  his 

and  transformed  children — this  is 

lenge  beyond  the  reach  of  most  men. 

t   now.  however,  when  the  President 

the  Congress  are  conscious  of  the  re- 

ng  prisoners'  problems,  there  Is  at  least 

ince  td  ease  his  economic  burdens  in  a 

of   inflation   and   unemployment,   and 

him  time  to  think  and  sort  things  out. 

of  gratitude  from  the  President, 

are  undoubtedly  sincere,  and  home- 

'.g   celebrations   and   parades   on   Main 

t,  are  not  really  enough.  These  prisoners 

their  families  need  to  be  relieved  for  a 

of  economic  worries  to  deal  with  their 

and  family  ar.xieties.  and  a  Govern- 

:  that  spesiks  of  "peace  with  honor"'  owes 

a  debt  of  honor,  which  so  far  has  not 
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THI :  CRISIS  AT  PANAMA:  A  THREE - 
PJIONGED  ASSAULT  ON  CANAL 
ZONE 

TJie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
Hoi*e.  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood >  is  recognized  for  60 
min  ites. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  numer- 
iddresses  in  the  Congress  and  state- 
merts.  before  congressional  committees 
aboit  interoceanic  canal  problems  over 
years.  I  h'^.ve  presented  in  con- 
■ab'e  detail  the  evolution  of  U.S. 
iiian  Canal  policies  and  thus  am  re- 
t|int  to  belabor  you  with  another  re- 
of  all  of  this  historical  background, 
those  seeking  information  on  it  at- 
t  on  is  invited  to  the  volimie  of  my 
addie-^es  on  "Isthmian  Canal  Policy 
Que  tions" — House  Document  No.  474, 
Congress — and  to  my  testimony  on 
;r  22,  1971,  before  the  House 
on  Inter-American  Af- 
and  on  December  6,  1971,  before  the 
Subcommittee   on   the   Panama 
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reading  of  the  above-mentioned 
will  conclusively  establish  that 
Canal  Zone  and  Panama  Canal  are 
con;  titutionally  acquired  territory  and 
proi  erty  of  the  United  States.  Exclusive 
sov€  reign  rights,  power  and  Jiuthority  in 
peri  etuity,  were  obtained  by  treaty 
grar  t  from  Panama,  the  successor  state 


to  Colombia,  after  the  Panama  Revolu- 
tion of  1903.  In  addition,  title  to  all 
privately  owned  land  and  property  in  the 
Zone  was  obtained  by  the  United  States 
through  purchase  from  individual  prop- 
erty owners.  The  cost  of  the  Canal  Zone 
acquisition  as  estimated  in  1964  was 
$144,568,571,  which  is  more  than  the 
costs  of  all  other  U.S.  territorial  acquisi- 
tions combined. 

Constructed  by  the  United  States,  the 
Panama  Canal  has  been  subsequently  ef- 
ficiently maintained,  operated  and  pro- 
tected by  the  United  States.  The  Canal 
Zone,  as  the  indispensable  protective 
frame  of  the  canal,  has  been  sanitated 
and  governed  by  the  United  States,  mak- 
ing it  a  model  for  emulation  by  other 
tropical  areas. 

Including  defense,  the  Panama  Canal 
enterprise  from  1904  to  June  30, 1971,  rep- 
resented an  investment  of  55,695,745,000 
of  our  taxpayers'  money. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1971  there  were 
a  total  of  14,617  transits  of  vessels  with 
a  total  cargo  of  121,010,654  long  tons. 
Some  70  percent  of  this  traffic  either 
originated  in  or  terminated  in  other  U.S. 
ports. 

Such  data,  in  a  realistic  sense,  con- 
finns  what  some  of  our  leading  states- 
men have  so  often  said:  the  Panama 
Canal  is  a  part  of  the  coastline  of  the 
Uiiited  States.  Its  protection  is  just  as 
important  in  the  defense  of  the  Western 
He'.nisphere  as  is  that  of  the  Chesapeake 
or  San  Franci.sco  Bays. 

SUSPENDED    rREATY    TALKS    RESUMED, 
NOVrMBER    29.    1971 

In  1967  when  the  teniLs  of  three  pro- 
posed new  Panama  Canal  treaties,  nego- 
tiated after  the  1964  Panamanian  mob 
assault  on  the  Canal  Zone,  were  pub- 
lished, the  reactions  again.st  them  in 
Panama,  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
the  Congress,  were  so  strong  that  they 
were  iiever  signed.  Thoughtful  editors  in 
our  country  expressed  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  allowed  to  die.  But  this  was 
not  to  be. 

On  October  11,  1968.  the  constitutional 
£;ove:nment  cf  President  Arnulfo  Arias 
of  Panama,  in  office  only  11  days,  was 
overthrown  in  a  military  coup  d'etat  led 
by  a  small  radical  group,  among  them 
Omar  Torrijos.  It  is  significant  that  in 
the  preceding  Panama  election  cam- 
paign, candidate  Arias  did  not  make  the 
Panama  Canal  an  issue  but  did  appeal 
for  Panamanians  to  develop  the  natural 
resources  of  the  interior  of  their  own 
cuunti-y. 

The  revolutionary  Government  of  Pan- 
ama rro:nptly  abolished  its  National  As- 
sembly, established  closer  relations  with 
Cuba,  accepted  U.S.S.R.  agents  in  Gov- 
ernnient  departments,  inaugurated  a 
worldwide  campaign  of  hate  against  the 
United  States,  and  adopted  a  new  con- 
stitution enabling  Torrijos  to  remain  in 
power  indefinitely  as  chief  of  government 
and  commandant  of  the  national  guard. 
Such  facts,  together  witli  increasing 
truculence  on  the  part  of  Panamanian 
officials,  can  only  be  explained  by  a  grow- 
ing reliance  on  Communist  advisers. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  William  P.  Rogers,  on  June  26, 
1970,  in  a  talk  with  Foreign  Minister 
Juan  Antonio  Tack  of  Paiiama  in  the 


Pan  American  Union  Building  in  Wash- 
ington, requested  that  the  negotiations 
for  new  canal  treaties  be  resiuned — Dr, 
Jorge  Ulueca  address.  University  of  Pan- 
ama, December  12,  1972.  Despite  the  for- 
mal rejection  on  August  5,  1970,  by  the 
re\x)lutionary  government  of  the  proposed 
1967  treaties,  the  Presidents  of  Panama 
and  the  United  States  met  on  October  25 
of  that  year  in  the  White  House  and 
(agreed  to  resume  the  negotiations,  which 
started  on  November  29,  1971. 

THOUGHTFUL    PANAMANLVNS    OPPOSE    U.S. 
SDRRENDEH 

In  much  of  the  propaganda  in  these 
connections,  I  have  noted  the  tendency 
not  only  among  Panamanian  demagogs 
but  also  among  many  writers  in  the 
United  States  and  certain  officials  in  our 
own  Government  to  picture  the  debate 
over  continued  U.S.  control  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  as  being  one  between  the  peo- 
ple of  Panama  and  U.S.  citizens  in  canal 
ser\1ce  who  are  contemptuously  referred 
to  as  the  "Zonians."  There  could  be  no 
greater  distortion.  U.S.  citizens  in  the 
izone,  who  are  correctly  known  as  Zon- 
ites,  are  loyal  U.S.  officials  and  em- 
ployees who  have  the  heavy  burden  of 
keeping  the  canal  operating  and  in  pro- 
tecting it  in  one  of  the  moit  oppressive 
climates  of  the  world  and  in  an  area 
notorious  as  a  land  of  endemic  revolu- 
tion and  political  instability. 

They  know  from  personal  observation 
and  historj'  that  were  the  directing  hand 
of  the  United  States  ever  withdrawn  the 
canal  could  not  last  long  and  would 
probably  revert  to  the  jungle  as  occurred 
in  1889  after  the  tragic  French  canal 
failure  and  in  1945  to  our  defense  bases 
after  the  closing  of  many  defense  instal- 
lations. No  one  understands  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  Panamanians  better  than 
some  of  their  own  leaders  who  are  strong- 
ly opposed  to  any  surrender  of  U.S.  sov- 
ereignty to  Panama,  the  economy  of 
which  in  1971  received  from  U.S.  Canal 
Zone  sources  more  than  $168,092,000. 

In  addition,  from  1946  through  1972  It 
received  a  total  of  $496,400,000  in  direct 
and  indirect  U.S.  economic  and  military 
aid  programs.  The  effect  of  these  pro- 
grams has  been  to  give  Panama  one  of 
the  highest  per  capita  incomes  in  aU  of 
Latin  America  and.  to  make  it  a  major 
beneficiary  of  the  canal  enterprise. 

Thoughtful  Panamanian  leaders  also 
ponder  what  they  would  do  to  escape 
assassination  should  the  Canal  Zone  be 
surrendered  to  Panama.  As  to  such  sur- 
render, to  which  I  am  strongly  opposed 
under  any  conditions.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  cede  it  to  Colombia,  the  sover- 
eign of  the  Isthmus  before  November  3, 
1903,  rather  than  to  Panama. 

In  reply  to  those  who  wish  to  Increase 
the  dignity  of  Panama  by  ceding  the 
Canal  Zone,  that  country  is  not  a  strong 
nation  like  Great  Britain,  France,  Ger- 
many, or  Japan,  but  a  weak  one  with  a 
population  of  1,428,082  about  one-third 
of  which  lives  near  the  Canal  Zone.  This 
emphasizes  Panama's  dependency  on  U.S. 
agencies  in  the  zone.  No  wonder  many 
Panamanians  look  upon  the  canal  as 
their  lunch  coimter.  The  more  thought- 
ful ones  realize  that  Panama  could  never 
stand  up  against  the  pressures  that  would 
inevitably  arise  should  the  United  States 
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surrender  our  Indispensable   sovereign 
rights,  power,  and  authority. 

PANAMA  CANAL — PRIME  TARGET  FOB  CARIBBEAN 
CONQUEST 

As  the  revived  canal  diplomatic  nego- 
tiations proceeded,  Panamanian  radical 
leaders  took  an  increasingly  severe  posi- 
tion against  the  United  States,  which 
was  accompanied  by  much  hate  propa- 
ganda. This  hostility  was  emphasized  in 
1972  in  the  expropriation  by  force  of 
arms  of  the  American-owned  Panaina 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  the  hijacking  at 
pistol  point  of  17  Canal  Zone  buses  and 
the  involvement  of  high  Panamanian  of- 
ficials in  the  narcotics  traffic  to  the 
United  States — House  Report  No.  92- 
1629.  The  effects  of  these  truculent  ac- 
tions was  aggravated  by  the  failure  of 
our  appeasement-minded  officials  in 
the  State  Department  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge, which,  in  line  with  Communist 
technique,  was  really  a  probing  of  the 
strength  of  our  determination  to  stand 
up  for  the  just  rights  of  the  United 
States. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  stated  in  the  Con- 
gress, the  Caribbean  is  our  fourth  front 
in  which  the  Panama  Canal  is  the  prime 
target  for  the  control  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  importance  of  this  area 
was  instinctively  recognized  by  such 
leaders  as  Admiral  Mahan,  William 
Howard  Taft,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  and  cannot  be  ig- 
nored, for  the  isthmus  has  become  a 
focal  point  in  the  struggle  for  world 
power.  The  real  issue  there  is  not  U.S. 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  versus 
Panamanian  but  undiluted  U.S.  control 
of  the  zone  versus  U.S.S.R.  domination 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Caribbean 
region,  with  the  Canal  Zone  serving  as  a 
Soviet  base. 

Certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Panama 
Canal  is  not  a  toy  for  diplomatic  play- 
boys but  the  strategic  center  of  the  Amer- 
icas on  which  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
now  focused.  The  time  for  diplomatic 
dalliance  and  weakness  In  regard  to  its 
juridical  structure  is  over. 

JURISDICTION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES IN  DISPOSAL  OF  U.S.  TERRITORY  OR 
PROPERTY 

One  of  the  main  points  in  the  current 
Inquiry  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
the  Panama  Canal  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Murphy)  has  been  the  clarification 
of  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  regards  the  proposal  to  cede 
U.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone. 
Initially  in  its  hearings,  both  the  State 
and  Justice  Departments  took  the  view 
that  this  could  be  done  without  House 
authorization  in  spite  of  the  pro'vision  In 
the  U.S.  Constitution  that  vests  the 
power  to  dispose  of  territory  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States  in  the  Con- 
gress, which  branch  of  our  Govermnent 
includes  the  House  as  well  as  the  Senate. 
The  subcommittee's  report  concluded 
that,  before  such  disposal  can  be  made, 
"the  authority  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  required" — House  Report 
No.  92-1629,  page  21.  Thus  its  inquiry  has 
emphasized  a  vital  constitutional  safe- 
guard against  executive  dismemberment 
of  the  U.S.  territory  which,  in  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  proposed  1967  treaties, 


was  wholly  ignored  by  our  responsible 
officials.  Furthermore,  the  Constitution 
places  a  heavy  responsibility  on  this 
body  that  cannot  be  evaded. 

STATUS  OF  THE  UNTIED  NATIONS  AS  REGARDS  THE 
PANAMA  CANAL 

Panamanian  officials  have  frequently 
stated  that  in  the  event  of  being  unable 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  satisfactory  to 
them,  they  would  take  other  measures, 
including  an  appeal  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. What  is  the  authority  of  that  body 
as  regards  such  vital  U.S.  territories 
as  the  Canal  Zone? 

Article  2,  section  7  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
states  that  nothing  in  it  shall  authorize 
the  United  Nations  to  intervene  in  "mat- 
ters •  which  are  essentially  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  any  state  or 
shall  require  the  members  to  submit 
such  matters  to  settlement  under  the 
present  Charter." 

Article  80,  section  I  of  the  Charter 
states  that  as  regards  the  trustee  sys- 
stem  "nothing  in  this  Charter  shall  be 
construed  in  or  of  itself  to  alter  in  any 
manner  the  rights  whatsoever  of  any 
states  or  any  peoples  or  the  terms  of 
existing  international  instruments." 

In  addition  to  the  1903  canal  treaty 
with  Panama,  the  United  States  has 
treaties  with  both  Colombia  and  Great 
Britain,  which  would  inevitably  be  in 
confiict  with  any  major  change  in  the 
existing  1903  Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

It  is  indeed  interesting  to  note  that 
1903  was  the  year  in  which  the  construc- 
tion of  the  trans-Siberian  railroad  was 
completed.  This  together  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  advanced  the 
time  when  the  world's  two  largest  nations 
would  directly  confront  each  other  in  the 
Pacific.  It  is  also  significant  that  after 
World  War  n,  Alger  Hiss,  a  Soviet  agent 
in  the  State  Department,  when  trans- 
mitting a  1946  report  of  the  Governor  of 
the  Panama  Canal  to  the  United  Nations, 
incorrectly  described  the  Canal  Zone  as 
"occupied  territory". 

PANAMANIAN   THREATS    TO   CANAL    ZONE 

On  January  16.  1973,  the  U.N.  Se- 
curity Council,  on  invitation  of  Aquilino 
Boyd,  the  radical  Panamanian  repre- 
sentative in  that  body,  and  against  the 
token  low  key  opposition  by  the  U.S. 
representative,  decided  to  hold  a  series 
of  meetings  of  the  Coimcil  starting  on 
March  15  in  Panama.  Nor  should  it  be 
overlooked  that  Boyd  is  the  same  radical 
who  in  1958  led  an  antl-U.S.  demonstra- 
tion into  the  Canal  Zone,  and  will  be 
President  of  the  Council  during  the 
scheduled  meetings. 

My  information  is  that  at  the  same 
time  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  was  verbally  opposing  the  deci- 
sion, some  of  his  subordinates  were 
actually  encouraging  the  Panamanian 
representative  to  extend  the  Invitation. 

It  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  reprehensible  that 
our  Ambassador  did  not  vote  against  the 
action,  for  its  purpose  is  obvious — to  en- 
courage wresting  control  of  the  Canal 
Zone  from  the  United  States.  It  is  signif- 
icant that  the  Panamanian  proposal  re- 
ceived strong  support  from  the  U.S.S-R.^ 
Red  China,  India,  Yugoslavia,  and  Indo- 
nesia, nations  that  have  been  major  re- 
cipients of  U.S.  generosity.  The  time  has 
certainly  come  to  end  such  duplicity  In 


the  conduct  of  vital  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters that  affect  the  security  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  ^ 

Nor  should  the  fact  be  over  looked  that 
Panamanian  officials  have  often  stated 
that  if  they  cannot  secure  possession  of 
the  Canal  Zone  peacefully,  they  will  do  so 
by  force  even  if  it  requires  the  lives  of  a 
generation  of  Panamanian  youth. 

Briefly  stated,  the  United  States  now 
faces  a  potential  three  pronged  and  out- 
rageous atsault  on  the  Canal  Zone:  First, 
one  via  treaty  negotiations  through  the 
State  Department;  second,  another  by 
means  of  the  United  Nations;  and  third, 
a  third  by  an  invasion  of  the  Canal  Zone 
by  the  Panamanian  National  Guard  and 
mobs,  which  could  include  sabotage  of 
vital  canal  structures  if  not  properly 
guarded. 

Certainly  there  is  no  choice  except  to 
be  ready  for  all  three  fronts.  The  first 
step  in  preparing  to  meet  these  challenges 
is  for  this  House  of  the  Congress  to  show 
its  determined  opposition  to  any  sur- 
render at  Panama.  As  to  that,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  know  from  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence that  the  jieonle  of  our  country  are 
far  ahead  of  their  government  in  cor- 
rectly evaluating  the  Istlimian  situation. 
They  will  be  watching  to  see  who  supports 
and  who  does  not  support  the  pending 
Canal  Zone  sovereignty  resolutions. 

In  these  connections,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  imtil  World  War  11  the 
U.S.  Navy  had  stationed  in  the  Carib- 
bean-Central American  region  what  was 
called  the  special  service  squadron  for 
diplomatic  missions  under  th^irect  con- 
trol of  the  Chief  of  Na\T  Operations.  This 
unit,  by  making  courtesy  calls,  served  the 
people  of  those  countries  well  and  at 
times  helped  to  avoid  needless  bloodshed 
for  which  I  shall  cite  only  one  example: 
Cuba  in  1933.  Certainly,  the  present  sit- 
uation at  Panama  is  an  appropriate  oc- 
casion for  our  government  to  reactivate 
the  special  service  squadron  with  Balboa 
as  its  home  port. 

PURPOSES    OF    THE    U.N.    SECURITY    COUNCIL 
MEETING    IN    PANAMA 

As  a  result  of  steady  and  close  obser- 
vation of  Caribbean  problems  over  many 
years,  I  have  been  able  to  foresee  crises 
well  in  advance.  Among  them  were:  the 
Panamanian  flag-planting  forays  in  1958 
into  the  Canal  Zone,  mob  attack  against 
dt  in  1959,  the  formal  raising  in  the  zone 
in  1960  of  the  Panama  flag,  and  the 
Dominican  crisis  in  1964;  and  to  give 
timely  warning  to  proper  authorities  in 
addresses  in  the  Congress.  I  am  not  a 
prophet  or  any  other  kind  of  seer  but  a 
student  of  history  and,  as  sych,  have  no 
difficulty  in  foreseeing  .what  may  hap- 
pen when  the  projected  U.N.  Security 
Council  meets  in  Panama,  March  15-21. 
It  obviously  will  be  used  in: 

First.  wTinging  greater  concessions 
from  the  United  States  by  political 
blackmail; 

Second,  inviting  intervention  by  the 
U.N.  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United 
States: 

Third,  Inciting  a  "peaceful"  invasion 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  with  resulting  loss  of 
life,  sabotage,  and  property  damage  In^ 
an  attempted  take  over  of  the  Canal 
Zone  by  force. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  naive  to  think  that 
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sich  program  as  that  contemplated  by 
i  anamanlan  revolutionary  leaders  is 
s)lely  their  own.  It  conforms  with  the 
C  ommunist  program  for  getting  control ' 
o[  strategic  waterways  and  with  the 
ideas  of  some  of  our  own  theorists  who 
seek  their  internationalization.  In  view 
of  the  power  of  the  United  States. 
Panamanian  officials  woulihnot  dare  to 
a:t  as  they  have  if  they  did  not  have 
t  leir  collaborators,  including  some  in  our 
0  (vn  government. 

As  all  who  have  followed  my  public 
c  ireer  know,  I  have  always  looked  upon 
tie  United  Nations  as  a  great  hope  of 
mankind.  As  long  as  that  body  stays 
\<ithin  the  limits  of  its  authority,  it  is 
s  ife  and  will  be  supported.  But  when  it 
V  adertakes  to  intervene  in  matters  with- 
ii  i  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  such  as  the  Panama  Canal,  it 
i«  ill  be  in  serious  trouble.  I  know  from 
my  many  correspondents  from  various 
p  irts  of  the  Nation  and  abroad,  the  feel- 
ing of  our  people  as  regards  the  great 
isthmian  waterway.  Should  they  be 
f  irced  to  choose  between  the  United  Na- 
t:  3ns  and  U.S.  control  of  the  Panama 
C  Einal  they  will  reject  the  U.N.  and  re- 
tain the  canal. 

PIAN    FOR    ACTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  negotiations 
r(  lative  to  the  Panama  Canaf  have  been 
ii  termittently  in  progress  since  1964. 
S  ;arted  on  the  unconstitutional  basis  of 
ai  Executive- agreed -upon  surrender  to 
Pinaraa  of  the  Canal  Zone,  there  was 
n  ally  nothing  to  negotiate  and  our  of- 
fli  :ials  have  been  rendered  impotent  and 
tl  us  imable  to  resist  brainwashing. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  in  the  en- 
ti  e  Department  of  State  anyone  of  the 
c{  pacity  of  Secretary  Charles  Evans 
H  ighes  who,  when  faced  with  a  similar 
si  uation  in  1923,  called  in  the  Panama- 
n  an  Minister  and  bluntly  told  him  that 
it  was  "an  absolute  futility  for  the  Pana- 
m  anian  Government  to  expect  any  Amer- 
ic  in  administration,  no  matter  what  It 
w  IS,  any  President  or  any  Secretary  of 
Si  ate,  ever  to  surrender  any  part"  of  U.S. 
sc  verelgn  rights,  power,  dnd  authority 
a(  quired  under  the  1903  treaty— Foreign 
Relations.  1923,  volume  m,  page  684. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision  of  the  U.N. 
Si  curity  Council  to  hold  its  March  15-21, 
1£  73,  meetings  in  Panama  has  been  made 
ai  d  It  is  too  much  to  expect  from  routine 
ol  Icials  that  it  will  be  rescinded.  There  is 
n<  course  for  our  Government  except  to 
pijepare  to  meet  the  forthcoming  chal- 
and  I  propose  the  following  pro- 


le ige 
gram: 


First.  Cognizant  committees  of  the 
C(  ingress  investigate  the  failure  on  Jan- 
ui  ry  16,  by  the  responsible  officials  of  our 
G>vemment  to  prevent  the  planned 
M  irch  15-21  U.N.  Security  Council  meet- 
in  fs  in  Panama.    • 

Second.  House  of  Representatives 
acopt  the  pending  "Canal  Zone  Sover- 
ei  nnty  and  Jurisdiction"  resolutions. 

rhird.  U.S.  Senate  adopt  resolutions 
de  nouncing  the  proposed  U.N.  interven- 
ticn  in  the  matters  wholly  within  the 
dc  mestic  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
In  the  Canal  Zone  and  calling  for  reten- 
ti(  m  of  our  undiluted  sovereignty  over  the 
zo  ^e  and  canal. 


Fourth.  Canal  Zone  civil  and  military 
authorities  plan  for  eventualities  that 
could  endanger  the  lives  of  our  citizens, 
injure  the  canal  or  interfere  with  its 
normal  operation. 

Fifth.  Reactivate  the  special  service 
squadron  with  its  home  port  at  Balboa, 
Canal  Zone. 

As  partial  documentation,  I  quote  six 
papers  as  part  of  my  remarks  and  invite 
special  attention  to  the  newsstories  by 
Jeremiah  O'Leary  and  the  latest  resolu- 
tion of  the  American  Legion: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  17,  1973] 
U.N.  Council  To  Go  to  Panama  in  March 
(By  Robert  Alden) 

Unffed  Nations.  N.Y. — The  Security  Coun- 
cil decided  today  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings 
In  Panama  City  beginning  March  15  on  mat- 
ters concerning  Latin  America. 

The  action  was  taken  without  a  formal 
vote  and  despite  serious  reservations  ex- 
pressed by  the  United  States  and  Britain. 
Neither,  however,  was  prepared  to  exercise 
Its  veto  to  block  what  was  clearly  the  will  of 
the  15-member  body. 

Sir  Colin  Crowe  of  Britain  said  he  did/not 
feel  it  was  wise  of  the  Council,  In  the  ^ent 
of  a  sudden  world  emergency,  to  be  separated 
from  Its  base,  its  records,  its  communica- 
tions and  other  facilities  unless  there  were 
other  overriding  reasons. 

These  reasons  do  not  exist  In  the  case  of 
the  proposed  meetings  in  Panama  City.  Sir 
Colin  said. 

Strong  support  for  the  Panamanian  pro- 
posal came  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Prance, 
China,  Guinea,  Peru,  India,  Kenya,  the 
Sudan,  Yugoslavia  and  Indonesia. 

The  United  States  was  particularly  vehe- 
ment in  its  expression  of  disapproval  of  the 
holding  of  the  meetings  in  Panama  City, 
since  It  will  bring  about  what  Is  expected  to 
be  abrasive  airing  in  a  hostile  atmosphere  of 
the  dispute  between  Panama  and  the  United 
States  over  the  matter  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

Aqulllno  E.  Boyd  of  Panama,  who  extended 
the  Invitation  for  the  meetings  in  Panama, 
said  today  that  a  "semi-colonial"  situation 
existed  In  all  of  Latin  America  and  that  it 
existed  in  particular  in  "the  so-called 
Panama  Canal  zone"  where  "a  colonial  situa- 
tion divides  Panama  into  two  parts  prevent- 
ing the  political,  economic  and  social  inte- 
gration" of  his  country. 

Mr.  Boyd  called  the  zone  "a  hotbed  of  in- 
ternational tensions,  where  a  dangerous  sit- 
uation, potentially  explosive,  exists." 

"Panama  claims  effective  sovereignty  and 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  the  area  in- 
volved," he  said.  "A  power  foreign  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Panama  occupies  the  area  and  the 
Council  Is  needed  to  eliminate  conflict"  re- 
garding the  canal. 

Speaking  for  the  United  States,  George  H. 
Bush  replied  that  it  was  essential  for  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  Council  that  a 
meeting  not  be  conceived  as  a  means  for 
bringing  pressure  on  bilateral  Issues  not  cur- 
rently before  the  Council. 

"Ambassador  Boyd,"  Mr.  Rush  said,  "has 
raised  such  an  issue  in  mentioning  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  status  of  which  is  under 
active  bilateral  negotiations.  With  due  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  the  area  and  the  issues, 
we.  of  course,  do  not  accept  the  contention 
that  the  Canal  Zone  Is  an  "inner  colonialist 
enclave.' " 

Mr.  Bxish  recalled  that  members  of  the 
Council  had  earlier  expressed  concern  about 
holding  meetings  where  public  opinion  could 
affect  the  work  of  the  Council. 

"-In  this  case,  it  Is  already  evident  that  the 
prospect  of  this  meeting  is  stimulating  a 
heated  propaganda  campaign  in  Panama, 
which  will  not  be  conducive  to  the  kind  of 


atmosphere  needed  for  Sectirlty  Council 
meetings  or  be  helpful  for  the  future  course 
of  bilateral  negotiations,"  he  said. 

Meetings  of  the  Security  Council  away 
from  the  United  Nations  headquarters  in 
New  York  have  been  rare.  In  1948  and  again 
In  1951  meetings  were  held  in  Paris,  concur- 
rently with  the  General  Assembly,  which 
was  also  In  session  there. 

Early  last  year,  the  CouncU  met  In  Addls 
Ababa  to  discuss  matters  of  concern  to  Africa 
as  the  result  of  an  invitation  from  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unlty.^ 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  17,  1973] 

Panama  Asks  U.N.  Am  On  Canal 
United  Nations. — Panama  charged  today 
that  a  dangerous  situation,  potentially  ex- 
plosive, exists  In  the  U.S.-controUed  Canal 
Zone. 

Panamanian  Ambassador  Aqulllno  Boyd,  In 
appeaimg  for  a  Security  Council  meeting  in 
his  capital  from  March  15  to  21,  asked  for 
U.N.  help  to  achieve  his  government's  claim 
of  "effective  sovereignty  and  exclusive  juris- 
diction over  the  area"  through  "a  new  treaty, 
genuinely  Just  and  equitable." 

Boyd  told  the  council,  which  convened  at 
his  request,  that  a  "colonialist  situation" 
exists  because  the  500-square-mlle  U.S.  en- 
clave divides  the  territory  of  Panama  and 
■prevents  the  political,  economic  and  social 
integration  of  the  republic,  contrary  to  the 
U.N.  Charter." 

George  Bush,  the  U.S.  ambassador,  re- 
sponded In  a  low  key,  saying  that  the  United 
States  "does  not  accept  the  contention  that 
the  Canal  Zone  Is  a  colonialist  enclave." 

But  Bush,  who  leaves  the  United  Nations 
Wednesday  to  become  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  urged  the 
council  not  to  stage  a  meeting  designed  to 
"bring  pressure  on  bilateral  issues  not  be- 
fore It."  The  canal  dispute,  he  said,  should 
be  dealt  with  first -through  bilateral  negoti- 
ations, which  are  currently  under  way.  and 
then  through  the  "existing  regional  system." 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

"It's  kind  of  a  meeting  seekli^  an  agenda." 
Bush  said,  terming  the  Panamanian  request 
"capricious,  thoughtless  and  contrived,"  and 
suggesting  that  the  precedent  might  con- 
tribute to  the  "further  weakening  of  the  U.N. 
itself." 

Britain  and  Australia,  also  expressed  tech- 
nical reservations,  but  the  councU  agreed 
without  objection  to  the  principle  of  holding 
a  meeting  In  Panama  on  a  broad  range  of 
Latin  American  questions,  and  asked  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  to  report  back  next  week 
on  the  details  of  cost,  agenda  and  travel  ar- 
rangements. 

Privately,  U.S.  officials  expressed  the  fear 
that  the  March  meeting  In  Panama  City, 
which  they  accept  as  Inevitable,  would  turn 
into  a  forum  for  the  expression  of  various 
Latin  American  grievances  against  the 
United  States. 

Boyd,  in  his  presentation,  hinted  at  this 
prospect  by  suggesting  that  the  March  meet- 
ings deal  with  "problems  of  colonialism  .  .  . 
permanent  sovereignty  over  natural  resources 
.  .  .  disarmament  and  denuclearized  zones." 
In  Latin  America,  Boyd  said,  the  wealth  has 
been  "handed  over  for  centuries  to  senjlcolo- 
nlal  exploitation  by  more  industrialized 
states,"  and  now  "the  old  Imperialism  seeks 
new  forms  to  manage  and  Imprison  the 
world." 

Continued  U.S.  Jurisdiction  over  the  canal 
and  the  zone,  he  suggested.  Is  foreign  con- 
trol of  a  natural  resource  which  Is  contrary 
to  the  VN.  Charter. 

The  canal  question  was  first  put  on  the 
council  agenda  In  1964  after  riots  led  to  nego- 
tiations on  a  replacement  for  the  1903  treaty 
that  gives  the  United  States  control  over  the 
canal  and  the  zone  "In  perpetuity."  Since  the 
topic  is  stlU  offlclaUy  on  the  agenda  it  Is  still 
open  to  dlflcussion  by  the  council. 
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The  talks  deadlocked  In  1967,  resumed  In 
June,  1971.  and  remain  stymied  over  the 
timing  and  nature  of  Increased  Panamanian 
control  and  sovereignty  over  the  zone,  and 
the  VS.  military  pressure  Inside  it. 

Latin  American  diplomats  suggest  that  the 
pressure  generated  by  a  council  meeting  and 
the  demonstrations  that  are  likely  to  accom- 
pany It  might  prove  embarrassing  to  Wash- 
ington, but  are  not  going  to  change  the  nego- 
tiating picture  significantly. 

The  precedent  for  council  excxirslons  was 
Bet  one  year  ago,  when  10  days  of  meetings 
were  held  In  Addls  Ababa  to  discuss  the  many 
African  problems  on  the  council  agenda.  Now 
some  Asian  states,  the  Philippines  In  par- 
ticular, are  talking  of  a  council  meeting  In 
Asia  next  year. 

The  cost  of  the  African  Junket  came  to 
$105,000,  despite  dire  predictions  of  a  $500,- 
000  bin.  Panama  has  offered  to  pay  $100,000 
of  the  expenses  of  this  trip. 


[From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Jan.  20,  1973) 
Latin  American  Stings  Continite 

Many  of  the  nations  of  Latin  America  ap- 
pear to  have  gained  a  lot  of  satisfaction  at 
the  receni  decision  of  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Pan- 
ama beginning  on  March  15. 

With  Aquilino  Boyd  of  Panama  presiding 
over  the  session  and  an  agenda  loaded  with 
subjects  of  colonialism,  sovereignty  and 
hemispheric  politics,  there  will  be  ample  op- 
portunity for  those  obsessed  with  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  condenm  and  harass  us.  Panama  In  par- 
ticular will  use  the  meeting  as  a  lever  to  try 
to  dislodge  the  United  States  from  control 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  affair  will  have  a 
sharp  focus  throughout  the  world  because  It 
will  be  only  the  third  time  since  its  existence 
that  the  United  Nations  Security  CounpU 
has  met  outside  of  New  York. 

Like  Panama,  Peru  Is  bearding  the  United 
States,  with  little  apparent  fear  of  reprisal. 
She  has  herded  another  of  a  long  procession 
of  U.S.  tunaboat  fleets  Into  the  port  of  Talara 
where  they  will  be  held  untu  we  pay  what 
has  come  to  be  a  customary  ransom. 

Unfortunately,  these  are  not  Isolated  exam- 
ples of  the  attitude  of  many  Latin  American 
nations  toward  their  northern  neighbor. 
From  Chile  to  Mexico  the  harassment  of  the 
United  States  and  the  tests  of  our  patience, 
benevolence  and  charity  appear  to  be  in- 
creasing. 

One  of  the  worst  manifestations  of  the 
whole  affair  Is  that  It  provides  basis  for  con- 
victions of  the  so-called  Third  World  nations 
that  the  United  States  Is,  by  choice,  a  help- 
less giant,  and  that  the  other  cheek  always 
will  be  turned. 

The  United  States,  for  example,  has  been 
making  concessions  to  Panama  almost  since 
the  day  that  we  acquired  control  of  the  canal 
In  1903.  We  shrugged — and  yielded — even 
when  four  U.S.  soldiers  were  killed  In  the 
1964  canal  zone  rioting.  By  the  same  token, 
we  have  endured  In  pained  patience  the 
South  American  extortions  from  U.S.  tuna 
fishermen  for  many  years,  kept  a  low  profile 
In  Chile  and  meekly  accepted  considerable 
unwarranted  criticism  as  well  as  diplomatic 
bad  manners  when  President  Echeverrla  of 
Mexico  read  off  the  U.S.  Congress  and  U.S. 
people  during  his  recent  visit  to  this  nation. 
Indeed,  we  still  are  furnishing  the  gunboats 
that  will  harass  future  tuna  fishermen  and 
are  assisting  every  nation'  m  the  hemisphere. 
Including  Chile,  through  aid  or  trade. 

Our  patience  Is  warranted  to  a  degree,  corr- 
slderlng  our  size,  strengfth  and  leadership 
role.  We  do  not  want  to  be  the  neighborhood 
bully.  We  could  very  well  be,  because  the 
'  United  States  Is  by  no  means  helpless  or 
without  economic,  political  and  social  power 
In  any  nation  In  Latin  America. 

The  determination  that  we  now  have  to 


make  as  a  nation  Is  at  Just  what  point  we 
must  stop  proving  to  our-elves  that  we  are 
not  a  bully,  and  start  behaving  with  reso- 
luteness. 

It  wotild  be  our  feeling  that  the  dfty  has 
already  arrived. 

(From   the   Washington   Evening   Star   and 

DaUy  News,  Jan.  26,  1973] 

Panama  Session  By  UJJ;Tkoubling 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 

There  Is  concern  In  United  States  govern- 
ment circles  about  the  possibility  of  some- 
thing more  than  the  expected  verbal  fire- 
works when  the  United  Nations  Security 
CouncU  meets  In  Panama  March  15  through 
March  21. 

This  concern  Is  rooted  In  the  belief  that  the 
Panamanian  regime  of  Brig.  Gen.  Omar 
Torrljos  will  turn  the  meeting  Into,  at  the 
leEBt,  an  antl-U.S.,  antl-colonlallst  public 
relations  circus  at  a  time  when  the  two 
nations  are  In  theory  trying  to  rewrite  the 
Panama  Canal  Treaty. 

Torrljos'  Foreign  Minister  Juan  Tack  has 
freely  admitted  in  mtervlews  that  Panama, 
^anticipates  the  bilateral  problem  of  U.Sv 
Panamanian  relations  to  come  up  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Security  Council.  How  far 
Torrljos  will  let  the  oratory,  the  public  dem- 
onstrations and  other  outbursts  go  is  not 
known,  but  the  chief  of  the  Guardla  Nacional 
can  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  fervor 
as  he  wishes. 

TREATY   ARRANGEMENT   HOPES 

If  Panama  decides  to  keep  the  denuncia- 
tions and  the  public's  patriotic  ardor  at  low 
pitch.  It  Is  possible  that  the  meeting  will 
not  generate  any  fatal  blow  to  hopes  for  new 
treaty  arrangements  regarding  the  Canal 
Zone.  But  If  Torrljos  decides  to  pull  out  all 
the  stops  while  the  UJJ.  is  In  Panama,  no 
one  can  be  sure  that  things  will  not  get  out 
of  hand.  , 

Rep.  John  M.  Murphy.  D-N.Y.,  chairman  of 
the  House  Panama  Canal  subcommittee  and 
currently  the  leading  critic  In  Congress  of 
Panama's  demands,  evidently  fears  the  worst. 
He  plans  to  hold  hearings  In  early  February 
and  call  In  "those  officials  responsible  for 
allowing  this  travesty  to  occur."  Presumably 
this  means  Murphy  will  try  to  hall  Stafe  De- 
partment officials  and  some  of  the  V.9-  dele- 
gation to  the  UJJ.  before  the  House  panel. 

PROPAGANDA    CAMPAIGN 

"The  decision  of  the  Security  Council  to 
hold  these  meetings  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama."  Murphy  said,  "raises  serious  legal 
questions  concerning  the  authority  of  that 
body  to  Intervene  in  the  Internal  affairs  of 
the  U.S.,  of  which  the  Canal  Zone  Is  a  con- 
stitutionally acquired  domain." 

Murphy  figures  Panama  asked  for  the  Se- 
curity CouncU  meeting  to  mount  a  propa- 
ganda campaign  and  try  to  wring  conces- 
sions from  the  United  States  In  the  new 
treaty  negotiations  by  "focusing  world  at- 
tention on  the  extravagant  demands"  of 
Panama. 

Murphy  said  it  Is  Inexcusable  that  the 
United  States  made  token  objection  but  did 
not  vote  against  the  Panama  meeting  of  the 
Security  Council. 

"I  cannot  comprehend  how  the  Panama- 
nians, who  are  facing  a  financial  crisis,  can 
pay  the  $100,000  cost  of  holding  the  meeting 
In  that  country  unless,  of  course,  they  In- 
lend  to  borrow  the  money  from  the  United 
States."  Murphy  said.  "The  avowed  purpose 
of  the  current  military  government  of  Pan- 
ama is  to  seize  the  Canal  Zone  by  whatever 
means  are  expedient.  If  they  fail  politically, 
they  have  announced  they  will  march  on 
the  zone  and  take  It  by  force  even  If  It  takes 
the  lives  of  a  generation  of  Panamanian 
youths." 

The  negotiations  on  the  new  treaty  suffered 
another    blow    recently    when    Panamanian 


negotiator  Jorge  lUueca  made  public  details 
of  the  closely  held  U.S.  proposals  and  Pan- 
ama's counter-proposals. 

NEGOTIATIONS    DISCLOSED 

The  U.S.  negotiators  face  a  double  handi- 
cap, since  any  treaty  they  approve,  sis  repre- 
sentatives of  President  Nixon,  must  be  ap- 
proved by  both  the  Senate  and  Hou.se.  Tor- 
rljos has  no  such  problem,  since  his  legisla- 
ture is  obedient. 

The  United  States  wants  a  new  treaty  that 
will  meet  many  but  not  all  of  Panama's 
aspirations  and  apparently  Is  prepared  to 
make  malor  concessions  on  almost  every- 
thing but  control  and  security  of  the  water- 
way. What  the  U.§.  does  not  want  is  another 
repetition  cf  the  1964  collision  between 
Panamanian  mobs  and  U.S.  troops. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  and 

DaUy  News.  Feb.  4.  1973) 

Panama  Threatens  Violence  Over 

Treaty  Negotiations 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary) 

Panama's  leawlers  have  informed  a  former 
senior  American  diplomat  that  the  Isthmian 
republic  has  exhausted  Its  patience  over  the 
canal  treaty  negotiations  and  Is  at  the  point 
of  resorting  to  violence,  The  Star-News 
learned  today. 

This  dire  message  was  given  to  the  ex- 
diplomat  by  Foreign  Minister  Juan  Tack  last 
month  In  F*anama  City  after  a  discussion 
that  Included  the  Panamanian  dictator.  Brig. 
Gen.  Omar  Torrljos.  The  message  w^«  re- 
layed immediately  to  the  State  Department 
which  is  already  in  a  state  of  deep  appre- 
hension over  the  upcoming  meetiiig  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  CouncU  In  Panama 
March  15  through  21. 

The  fears  of  the  State  Department  range 
from  the  possibUity  of  an  outbreak  of  na- 
tionalistic violence  by  Panama's  citizenry, 
slmUar  to  that  which  led  to  fighting  with 
the  U.S.  Army  In  1964,  to  the  liear-certalnty 
that  the  United  States  wUl  be  the  target  of 
severe  attack  on  charges  of  colonialism  by 
several  Latin  nations  at  the  UN  sessions. 
criticism  expected 

There  also  is  apprehension  in  Foggy  Bot- 
tom that  the  anti-US.  atmosphere  at  the 
Security  CouncU  meeting  will  be  increased 
by  the  possible  presence  there  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba. 

Castro,  some  diplomats  fee!,  will  not  over- 
look this  chance  to  castigate  the  United 
States  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects  from  the 
American-held  naval  base  at  Ouantanamo 
Bay  to  the  occasional  anti-Castro  exile  ac- 
tivity against  the  Havana  regime. 

Obsen^ers  believe  the  United  States  may 
be  assaUed  by:  ChUe,  because  of  its  problems 
in  seUing  copper  as  a  result  of  US  pressure 
In  behalf  of  an  American  firm  and  the  faUure 
of  any  multinational  loans  to  be  approved 
for  Santiago  since  Marxist  President  Salvador 
AUende  took  office:  Ecuador  and  Peru,  over 
the  tuna-fishing  problem  off  their  coasts  and 
Venezuela,  because  of  the  touchy  cU  quota 
situation.  Panama  Is  regarded  as  certain  to 
use  the  UN  Security  Council  as  a\sounding 
board  for  fierce  denunciations  of  ttie  long- 
drawnout  negotiations  over  the  Caitl  Zone. 
dentjnciatort  speech^*' 

Torrljos  and  Tack  reportedly  told  the 
former  diplomat  that  they  knew  the  State 
Department  was  jxiwerless  In  the  negotiations 
over  the  canal  and  the  U.S.-occupied  zone  on 
either  side  of  It.  They  Indicated  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  if  he  chose,  could  take  action  to 
make  major  concessions  in  Panama  Just  as  he 
did  In  the  case  of  returning  Okinawa  to 
Japan. 

But  they  said  that  they  also  knew  that  they 
had  no  other  way  of  attracting  Nlxot's  In- 
terest In  Panama  and  the  canal  controversy 
than  by  resorting  to  violence.  And  they  urged 
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general    assessment    In    the    United 

Is    that    Torrljoa,    who    commands 

s  5,000-man  Guardia  National,  has 

power  to  turn  on  the  heat  or  to  suppress 

he  wishes.  Recent  speeches  and  broad- 

by  Panamanian  officials  subservient  to 

OS  have  been  couched  In  denunciatory 

Implacable  terms. 

Washington  sources  believe  the 
strategy  will  be  to  try  to  make 
a  stt'ong  propaganda  and  legal  case  for  their 
aspl  rations  for  major  concessions  from  the 
Unl  «d  States  on  the  canal.\  Torrljos,  they 
bell  >ve.  would  not  permit  violence  to  break 
while  the  tr.N.  Is  In  his  capital  but  after 
meeting  ends  no  one  knows. 

United  States  in  turn,  Is  attempting  to 

other  Latin  diplomats  to  help  keep 

CT.N.  session  in  a  low-key  on  the  grounds 

nothing  will  be  gained  by  airing  a  long 

of  frustrations  and  disagreements  In 
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meeting  will  be  the  first  severe  test  for 
new  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  U.N..  John 
Scall  is  already  busily  preparing  for 
neetlng  by  adding  Latin  specialists  to  his 
in  event  the  session  tiipns  Into  a  palpable 
U.S.  meeting.  These  preparations  are 
belnb  made  in  the  assumption  that  the 
Unli  ed  States  will  be  the  whipping  boy. 
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ex-dlplomat    to    relay    this    word    to 
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Ll  SION 

W  lereas.  under  the  1903  Treaty  with  Pan- 
ama the  United  States  obtained  the  grant 
in  { erpetuity  of  the  use.  occupation,  and 
com  rol  of  the  Canal  Zone  territory  with  all 
sove  -eign  rights,  power,  and  authority  to  the 
entl  e  exclusion  of  the  exercise  by  Panama 
of  ahy  such  sovereign  rights,  power  or  au- 
y  as  well  as  the  ownership  of  all  pri- 
y  held  land  and  property  in  the  Zone 
piarchase  from  Individual  owners:  and 
W  lereas,  the  United  States  has  an  overrid- 
ing latlonal  security  Interest  in  maintaining 
und:  luted  control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Cam  ,1  and  its  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and 
Colo  nbla  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
Cam  J;  and 

W  lereas,  the  United  States  Government  Is 
cum  ntly  engaged  In  negotiations  with  the 
( rnment    of    Panama    to    grant    greater 
to  Panama  both  In  the  Canal   Zone 
tvlth  respect  to  the  Canal  Itself  without 
autht)rization    of   the   Congress,    which    will 
If    not    absolutely    abrogate,    the 
present   U.S.    treaty-based    sovereignty    and 
own(  rship  of  the  Zone;  and 
Whereas,  these  negotiations  Eire  being  utl- 
by  th«  U.S.  Government  in  an  effort  to 
Panama  to  agree  to  the  construc- 
of  a  "sea-level"  canal  eventually  to  re- 
the  present  canal,  and  by  the  Pana- 
government  In  an  attempt  to  gain 
control  and  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Zone    and  effective  control  over  the 
operation  of  the  Canal  itself:  and 

similar  concessional  negotiations 
by  tie  U.S.  In  1967  resulted  in  three  draft 
treat  es  that  were  frustrated  by  the  will  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  because 
they  would  have  gravely  weakened  U.S.  con- 
trol 4ver  the  Canal  and  Canal  Zone:  and 

,  the  American  pe<^)e  have  con- 
sistently opposed  further  concessions  to  any 
government  that  would  further 
U.S.  control;  and 

many  leading  scientists  have  dem- 
the  probability  that  the  removal 
natural  ecological  barriers  between  the 
and  Atlantic  oceans  entailed  In  the 
of  a  sea-level  canal  would  lead  to 
the  spread  of  poisonous  sea  snakes  and  Crown 
of  Tioma  starfish  Into  the  Atlantic  where 
they  ftre  now  unknown;  and 

Wt  ereas,  these  dangers,  plus  the  probabil- 
ity Of  others  that  would  be  caused  by  such 
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an  upset  of  the  natural  balance  now  existing, 
which  advocates  of  the  sea-level  canal  Ig- 
nore In  their  plans  have  not  been  satisfac- 
torily Investigated  by  scientists:   and 

Whereas,  The  American  Legion  believes 
that  a  treaty  is  a  solemn  obligation  binding 
on  the  parties  and  has  consistently  opposed 
the  abrogation,  modification,  or  weakening 
of  the  treaty  of  1903;   now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  August  22,  23,  24,  1972,  that  the 
Legion  reiterate  its  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion to  any  new  treaties  or  executive  agree- 
ments with  Panama  that  would  in  any  way 
reduce  our  indisfjensable  sovereign  control 
over  the  Panama  Canal  or  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  the  The  American  Legion  oppose 
the  construction  of  a  new  "sea-level"  canal. 
as  advocated  by  tl\e  Atlantic-Pacific  Canal 
Study  Commission  as  needlessly  expensive, 
diplomatically  hazardous,  ecologically  dan- 
gerous, and  subject  to  the  irresponsible  con- 
trol of  a  weak  Panamanian  government;  and 
be  It  finally 

Resolved,  that  The  American  Legion  reit- 
erate Its  strong  support  for  resuming  the 
modernization  of  the  present  Panama  Canal 
as  provided  in  the  current  Third  Locks-Ter- 
minal Lake  plan  legislation  introduced  and 
supported  by  so  many  Members  of  Congress. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  OVERKILL  IN  THE 
AUTO  INDUSTRY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Wyman) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  concern  for 
environmental  quality  has  been  of  para- 
mount ^interest  to  the  Congress  for  the 
past  decade.  Through  a  whole  new  body 
of  legislation,  coupled  with  the  resurrec- 
tion of  older  laws  already  on  the  books. 
Congress  has  established  stringent  pollu- 
tion controls.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
new  standards  are  based  more  on  desire 
for  environmental  overkill  than  on  prac- 
ticality. The  Utopian  plateau  of  an  ab- 
solutely pollution-free  environment  is  a 
worthy  goal,  but  to  legislajfe  such  a  goal 
as  a  standard,  without  adequate  consid- 
eration of  the  costs  involved,  both  eco- 
nomic and  social,  is  to  shirk  respon- 
sibility as  legislators. 

The  automobile  emission  standards  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  are  an  example 
of  Congress  legislating  beyond  genuine 
need  in  terms  of  the  realities  of  life,  in 
terms  of  jobs  and  daily  living.  Under  this 
law,  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbon 
emissions  are  required  by  1975  to  be  re- 
duced by  90  percent  of  the  1970  stand- 
ards for  exhaust  emission.=;. 

Such  a  standard  requires  that  by  1975 
automobile  emissions  must  be  approxi- 
mately 96  percent  pollution-free.  Esti- 
mates of  the  added  cost  to  the  price  tag 
of  a  new  car  for  compliance  with  such  a 
standard  range  up  to  $1,000  additional 
per  vehicle.  The  net  vehicular  operation 
cost  to  the  consuming  public  for  the  last 
6  percent  over  a  90  percent  pollution- 
free  requirement  can  run  as  high  as  $250 
annually  per  car,  based  on  a  yearly  road 
mileage  of  15,000  miles. 

This  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  additional  cost  for  extra  gasoline 
required  to  operate  the  pollution  control 
devices  which  will  reduce  mechanical  ef- 
ficiency and  hence  mileage-per- gallon  on 
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the  order  of  one-third  nor  does  it  take 
into  consideration  the  mounting  concern 
over  shortages  in  our  petroleum  supply. 

These  costs  and  this  increased  demand 
for  fuel  are  both  unrealistic  and  unnec- 
essary. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  I^^e  that  automobile 
carbon  monoxideand  hydrocarbon  emis- 
sions be  reduced  by  90  percent  over  the 
actual  emission  of  these  pollutants.  Such 
a  reduction  is  within  existing  competence 
of  technology  and  does  not  involve  exces- 
sive additional  cost  to  car  owners.  The 
remaining  10  percent,  despite  the  dire 
predictions  of  the  enthusiasts  of  over- 
kill, will  not  poison  the  air  humans 
breathe  sufficiently  to  endanger  public 
health,  even  in  city  streets. 

Frankly,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to 
modify  the  present  standards  to  a  real- 
istic level  in  relation  to  public  health 
rather  than  setting  a  uptopian  goal  as  a 
required  standard  that  in  terms  of  the 
present  level  of  technology  is  imrealistic 
as  to  cost,  result  and  public  need. 

My  bill  provides  as  follows : 

H.R.  4313 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  modify 
the  emission  standards  required  for  light 
duty  motor  vehicles  and  engines  manufac- 
tured during  or  after  model  year  1975 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
202(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "reduction  of  at  , 
least  90  per  centum  from  emissions  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  allowable  un- 
der the  standards  under  this  section  appli- 
cable to  light  duty  vehicles  and  engines 
manufactured  in  model  year  1970."  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "reduction  of  at  least 
90  per  centum  from  the  estimate  of  the  aver- 
age emissions  of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydro- 
carbons which  would  have  been  emitted  from 
light  duty  motor  vehicles  and  engines  manu- 
factured during  model  year  1970  had  such 
vehicles  and  engines  not  been  subject  to  any 
Federal  or  State  emission  standard  for  carbon 
monoxide  or  hydrocarbons.  Such  estimate  of 
the  average  of  emissions  shall  be  determined 
^  by  the  Administrator  under  regulations.". 

Excerpts  from  a  recent  Chrj'sler  study 
of  costs  to  the  consumer  resulting  from 
environmental  overkill  applicable  to 
automobile  emissions  standards  are 
helpful  in  understanding  the  urgent  need 
for  legislative  responsibility  in  the  cur- 
rent situation.  There  Is  absolutely  no 
justification  whatsoever  for  requiring  96 
percent  when  90  percent  will  protect  cur 
people  without  requiring  cars  that  cost 
up  to  a  thousand  dollars  more  and  bum 
up  to  33  percent  more  gas: 

History  of  Emission  Controls 

The  automobile  Industry  is  in  total  sup- 
port of  the  drive  for  clean  air.  Over  the  years 
It  has  worked  hard  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  improve  air  quality. 

The  industry  became  directly  Involved  back 
in  the  1950s,  when  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Los  Angeles  County  first  be- 
gan to  Identify  the  elements  of  photochemi- 
cal smog,  and  the  degree  of  responsibility 
that  automobile  emissions  had  for  creating 
that  smog.  The  automobile  Industry,  working 
with  government  and  university  scientists, 
helped  develop  the  instruments  and  test  pro- 
cedures needed  to  learn  about  the  atmos- 
phere, and  as  more  accurate  Information 
became  available,  the  Industry's  engineers  set 
to  work  to  eliminate  the  automobile  as  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  the  air  pollution  problem. 
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There  was  very  little  public  recognition  of 
the  Industry's  achievements  over  the  years, 
but  there  was  a  great  sense  of  urgency  about 
cleaning  up  the  atmosphere.  The  result  waa 
the  passage  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970. 

THK    1970    CLEAN    AIR    ACT 

Among  other  things,  that  Act  requires  that 
by  the  1975  model  year,  automotive  emissions 
of  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  must 
be  reduced  90  percent  from  1970  levels.  By 
1976,  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen  must  be 
90  percent  below  average  levels  of  uncon- 
trolled 1971  vehicles. 

What  Is  often  overlooked  Is  the  fact  that 
emissions  of  hydrocarbons  are  already  80  per- 
cent below  those  of  uncontrolled  vehicles. 
Carbon  monoxide  emissions  have  already 
been  cut  70  percent,  and  oxides  of  nitrogen 
have  been  cut  by  50  percent. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  1975-76  standards  ac- 
tually require  a  97  percent  reduction  of  hy- 
drocarbons compared  with  uncontrolled  ve- 
hicles, 96  percent  on  carbon  monoxide,  and 
93  percent  on  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

WHY    CONGRESS    SET^THK    1976-76    STANDARDS 

The  1970  Clean  Air  Act  was  passed  at  a  time 
when  many  people  feared  that  the  country 
was  already  at  the  point  of  national  asphyxi- 
ation, and  the  automobile  was  presumed  to 
be  the  major  source.  This  assumption  was 
based  largely  on  a  report  prepared  within 
HEW,  before  the  formation  of  EPA,  suggest- 
ing the  reforms  needed  to  protect  the  public 
health  and  welfare. 

This  report  presumed  the  worst  possible 
combination  of  all  conditions.  It  used  the 
lowest  levels  at  which  emissions  had  any  ef- 
fect in  laboratory  studies,  the  highest  re- 
corded atmospheric  concentrations,  and  the 
largest  projected  Increase  In  vehicle  poptl- 
latlon. 

When  Congress  drafted  the  1970  Act,  It 
relied  on  this  HEW  paper,  and  also  made  a 
number  of  other  assumptions  of  Its  own.  Re- 
flecting attitudes  then  generally  held,  the 
Congress  assumed  that  the  nation's  air  was 
getting  steadily  worse,  and  that  the  automo- 
bile was  the  primary  cause.  It  assumed  that 
automobile  emissions  were  the  major  source 
of  pollutants  that  are  harmful  to  health.  It 
also  assumed  that  the  automobile  Industry, 
with  Its  history  of  technological  progress, 
could  easily  reach  almost  total  emission  re- 
ductions If  It  really  wanted  to,  or  had  to.  Al- 
ternative power  sources,  such  as  turbines, 
electricity,  and  steam  were  often  suggested  as 
logical  approaches  to  meeting  the  new 
standards. 

Given  all  these  assumptions,  it  is  a  little 
easier  to  understand  how  men  who  were  sin- 
cerely trying  to  solve  what  they  believed  to 
be  a  very  real  problem  could  devise  the  1970 
Act.  The  motivation  was  strong,  and  In  the 
absence  of  fact,  a  stringent  approach  seemed 
to  be  the  most  appropriate. 

MEETING    THE    STANDARDS 

The .  initial  Industry  response,  after  the 
shock  wore  off,  was  to  determine  how  to  meet 
those  standards.  Our  engineers  explored  the 
suggested  tiltematlves — turbines,  electricity, 
and  steam.  But  extensive  testing  and  experi- 
mentation led  to  the  conclusion  that  within 
the  time  limits  Imposed  on  the  Industry, 
there  seems  to  be  no  power  source  other  than 
the  Internal  combustion  engine  that  will 
meet  the  requirements  for  drlveablllty,  dura- 
bility, fuel  consumption,  and  cost  on 
&;hedule. 

Basically  the  same  drawbacks  apply  to  the 
second  option,  emission  control  devices  added 
on  outside  the  engine.  These  catalytic  and 
reactor  applications  leave  a  lot  to  be  de- 
sired In  terms  of  cost,  efficiency,  and  dura- 
bility. 

The  third  option  Is  to  continue  Improving 
the  internal  combustion  engine.  The  Industry 
has  already  made  a  great  deal  of  progress 
with  this  approach,  and  at  a  reasonable  cost 
to  the  consumer.   That  progress   was  ade- 


quately summed  up  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Haagen- 
Smlt,  head  of  Callfomla's  Air  Resources 
Board  and  the  man  who  first  discovered  the 
automobile's  role  In  photochemical  smog, 
when  he  observed:  "The  problem  Is  so  far 
over  the  hump  that  I'm  beginning  to  loee 
Interest." 

ASKING  THE  WRONG  QUESTION 

That  conclusion  points  up  what  Is  wrong 
with  the  way  many  people  in  the  automobile 
Industry  have  been  dealing  with  the  Issue. 
Certainly  the  automobile  companies  have 
an  obligation  to  try  to  meet  government 
standards.  But  they  also  have  an  obligation 
to  express  their  opinion  on  bad  law.  Per- 
haps everyone  has  concentrated  too  much 
on  the  question  of  how  these  standards  are 
to  be  met.  Instead  of  raising  the  far  more 
relevant  question:  why  should  they  be  mett 

CITY  AIR  IS  GETTING  CLEANER 

The  fact  is,  according  to  a  recent  study 
for  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  In 
air  quality  In  communities  of  all  sizes. 

These  Improvements,  of  course,  are  a  result 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  other 
Industries  In  controlling  emissions  from  sta- 
tionary sources,  and  also  the  replacement  of 
older  cars  by  those  equipped  with  effective 
control  devices — controls  which  were  being 
developed  long  before  ecology  became  a 
household  word. 

As  these  Improvements  continue,  there 
win  be  continued  Improvement  In  air  quality. 

NATURE  OUT-POLLUTES  MAN 

The  fact  Is  that  nature  Itself,  and  not 
man.  Is  the  major  source  of  the  three  basic 
atmospheric  gases  emitted  by  the  auto- 
mobile. Perhaps  the  most  surprising  dis- 
covery In  the  past  year  Is  the  fact  that  nat- 
ural sources  constantly  produce  about  15 
times  as  many  oxides  of  nitrogen  as  man, 
about  10  times  as  much  carbon  monoxide, 
and  six  times  as  many  hydrocarbons. 

NATURE    CLEANS    THE    AIR 

Moreover,  It  has  been  determined  that  na- 
ture Is  not  only  a  source  for  these  substances, 
but  It  also  has  effective  ways  of  disposing  of 
them.  As  Just  one  example  of  these  natural 
disposal  systems,  fungus  In  the  soil  In  the 
United  States  alone  has  the  capacity  to  con- 
sume more  than  double  the  total  carbon 
monoxide  produced  by  all  the  motor  vehicles 
and  factories  in  the  world.  This  Is  not  to  say 
there  should  be  no  motor  vehicle  emission 
controls,  but  It  does  help  show  that  auto- 
motive emissions  are  not  the  problem  many 
once  believed. 

AUTOMOTIVE   THREAT   EXAGGERATE^ 

The  fact  is  that  while  the  automobile  may 
be  the  source  of  40  percent  of  this  country's 
man-made  emissions  by  weight,  weight  Is  not 
a  valid  measurement  of  harmfulness.  Ac- 
tually, concentration  and  toxicity  are  the 
Important  factors.  In  fact,  looking  across  the 
entire  spectrum  of  air  pollutants,  it  Is  now 
estimated  that  motor  vehicles  account  for 
only  about  10  percent  of  the  total  problem 
of  potentially  harmful  emissions  produced 
by  man. 

EMISSIONS    AT    SAFE    LEVELS 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  prolonged 
exposure  to  extremely  high  levels  of  any  pol- 
lutants— Including  the  automotive  emis- 
sions— can  have  an  adverse  effect  on  health 
or  behavior.  However,  *the  fact  Is  that  In 
heavily  populated  urban  areas,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  even  prolonged  exposure  to 
average  street  level  concentrations  of  auto- 
motive emissions  Is  a  threat  to  health. 

For  example,  present  studies  show  the  car- 
bon monoxide  blood  levels  of  non-smokers  In 
the  crowded  cities  across  the  country  are  al- 
ready well  below  the  two  percent  level  that 
the  EPA  set  as  a  goal  for  good  health.  That  Is 
also,  Incidentally,  well  below  the  CO  blood 
level  of  smokers  who  are  In  the  five  to  12  per- 
cent range. 


Certainly  where  controls  are  needed,  con- 
trols should  be  Imposed.  And  certainly  auto- 
mobile emissions  should  ^  controlled  to  a 
degree  that  the  scientific  evidence  shows  is 
necessary  to  protect  public  health  and  wel- 
fare. But  to  go  beyond  the  point  of  effective 
control  of  automotive  emissions  Is  to  divert 
resources  that  should  be  used  to  attack  ovir 
many  other  environmental  and  social  prob- 
lems. The  nation  has  no  shortage  of  problems 
to  be  solved,  but  Its  resources  are  limited.  We 
ought  to  use  those  resources  wisely,  applying 
them  only  to  scientifically  established  needa. 

1975-76  STANDARDS  H^VE  LIMITED  BENEFIT 

The  facts  Indicate  they  are  not.  There  were 
a  number  of  Inaccuracies  In  the  assumptions 
used  to  establish  the  automotive  emission 
levels.  Accordingly,  EPA  Is  currently  review- 
ing the  calculations  for  the  automotive 
standards.  In  addition,  EPA  has  also  said 
that  the  original  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ard for  oxides  of  nitrogen  may  be  too  re- 
strictive because  of  errors  in  the  method 
used  to  measure  atmospheric  concentrations. 
As  a  result,  the  original  standard  for  am- 
bient oxides  of  nitrogen  is  also  under  re- 
view by  EPA. 

A  MORE  REALISTIC  APPROACH 

California,  which  Is  highly  susceptible  to 
air  pollution  problems,  believes  that  the 
1975-76  federal  automotive  emission  stand- 
ards are  more  restrictive  than  necessary. 
California  has  recommended  1975-76  stand- 
ards which  are  verj'  stringent,  but  more 
realistic  than  the  federal  standards,  and 
which  are  tough  enough  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  state  with  the  worst  automotive 
emission  problem  In  the  country.  California 
Is  asking  for  a  94  percent  reduction  in  hydro- 
carbons from  -uncontrolled  levels,  and  81 
percent  reduction  in  carbon  monoxide,  and 
a  75  percent  reduction  In  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  OVERKILL 

The  fact  Is  that  each  vehAle  with  present 
controls  contributes  extremely  small 
amounts.  If  wc  apply  the  even  more  strin- 
gent 1976  automotive  standards  to  other 
activities  of  the  average  car  owner,  we  find 
that  the  vegetation  in  his  back  yard.  Just  In 
the  process  of  growing  and  decaying,  would 
give  off  as  many  hydrocarbons  as  his  autc^- 
mobile. 

If  he  burns  one  log  In  his  fireplace,  he'll 
have  used  up  his  daily  allotment  of  carbon 
monoxide...  If  he's  using  oil  heat,  he's  limited 
to  three  gallons  of  oil  each  day,  which  will 
last  about  eight  hours,  or  he'll  be  over  the 
limit  In  oxides  of  nitrogen.  This  Is  the  de- 
gree of  overkill  represented  by  the  1976 
standards. 

COSTS  8  TIMES  GREATER  THAN  BENEFITS 

A  1972  EPA  report  to  Congress  estimates 
that  In  1977.  when  all  controls  on  motor 
vehicles  are  in  effect,  the  annual  cost  of  those 
controls  will  be  more  than  $8  bUlion.  The 
projected  national  annual  benefit  to  "ma- 
teriel and  vegetation"  will  be  less  than  $1 
billion.  The  EPA  report  points  out  that 
health  benefits  were  excluded  from  the  esti- 
mate "because  of  an  almost  complete  lack  of 
data"  establishing  the  health  effects  of 
carbon  monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  oxides 
of  nitrogen  at  ambient  levels. 

Occasionally  a  small-scale  Isolated  study 
does  appear  to  show  an  adverse  health  effect 
from  abnormally  high  concentrations,  usu- 
ally In  combination  with  some  other  health 
or  environmental  factor.  However,  these 
same  studies,  when  repeated  under  carefully 
controlled  conditions  representative  of  the 
normal  city  environment  generally  have  not 
been  validated.  The  fact  is  that  years  of  re- 
search, involving  millions  of  people  in  hun- 
dreds  of  community  studies,  and  in  labora- 
tory studies,  have  not  developed  any  evidence 
showing  any  threat  to  health  from  average 
ambient  levels  of  automotive  emissions. 
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WHT  COSTS  AU  SO   HICH 

The  cost  estimate  of  these  controls  comes 
rom  a  study  by  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  According  to  this  report,  the 
-76  federal  standards  could  raise  the 
I  of  a  new  car  as  much  as  $500.  We  estl- 
the  cost  of  the  California  standards  at 
a  txjut  one-third  of  that. 

The  study  committee  concluded  "that  the 

cjatlon  Is  embarked  on  an  air  pollution  pro- 

i  of  enormous  scope,  complexity,  and  cost, 

^Ith  little  measure  of  the  relative  harmful- 

of  the  several  pollut;ants  being  consld- 

•ed." 

ENGINEERS  CAN'T  MEET  THE  STANDARDS 

And  seventh — the  asstmiptlon  was  that  the 
1]  dustry  could  meet  the  standards  and  with 
n  latlvely  Inexpensive  technology 
The  fact  is  that  we  have  no  technology — 
enslve  or  Inexpensive — that  will  meet  all 
requirements  of  the  act.  And  as  far  as  we 
)w,  no  one — no  manufacturer,  no  supplier. 
I  no  ^ackyard  Inventor — has  yet  devised 
control  system  that  will  meet  the  required 
Ion  levels  for  five  years  or  50.000 
njiles  In  customer  service. 

WASTE    RESOURCES 

The  fuel  cost  penalty  of  as  much  as  30  per- 

";  associated  with  currently  proposed  emls- 

control  systems  has  to  be  Included  In 

ly  cost-beneflt  analysis.  The  additional  cost 

the  nation's  ca^  owners  could  be  as  much 

$10  billion  a  year. 

The  only  emission  control  systems  that  we 
with   any  hope  of  meeting  the   1975-76 
adards  use  catalysts  which  would  require 
1-free  fuel.  In  1975  about  ten  percent  of 
car  population  would  require  this  new 
1,  and  a  recent  White  House  study  estl- 
that  It  could  cost  the  i>etroleum  in- 
dilstry  almost  $5  billion  for  the  new  refinery 
ec|ulpment     and     the     distribution     system 
to  get  It  from  the  well  to  the  car. 
K  good  share  of  that  cost  will  go  toward 
development  of  an  entirely  new  traris- 
pc^atlon  system,  separate  from  the  leaded 
system.    Separate    bulk    storage   tanks, 
tatik  cars  and  trucks,  station  pumps  and  stor- 
tanks,  and  some  sort  of  protection  sys- 
to  prevent  accidental  tue  of.  the  wrong 
In  the  wrong  car.  That's  a  big  and  ex- 
Job,  and  we  don't  believe  It's  neces- 
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)eyond  this  the  current  trend  In  the  de- 
ve  opment  of  proposed  catalysts  Involves  the 
US!  of  exotic  and  very  expensive  metals — 
pli.tlnum  and  palladium — which  wUl  add 
slgDlflcantly  to  the  cost  of  an  automobile. 
Tl  ese  metals  are  sourced  outside  the  United 
Sti  ,tes,  "and  the  cost  of  Importing  about  half 
thi  I  world's  annual  supply  woxild  have  a  nega- 
tlvs  effect  on  our  couhtry's  balance  of  pay- 
m«  nts.  The  Increase  In  fuel  consumption 
wc  uld  also  add  substantially  to  the  nation's 
an  lual  $4  billion  outlay  for  oil  Imports  with 

1  urther  negative  Impact  on  our  country's 
trade  position. 

'  "hese  are  the  major  facts  that  we  believe 
hafe  to  be  made  known.  There  are  others! 

NEEDLESS    CONFRONTATION 

light  of  the  facts  presented  here,  we 
J  the  country  Is  headed  for  an  eco- 
noiilc  and  technological  confrontation  which 
nol  lody  needs  or  wants,  and  which  will  do  ' 
noi  hlng  for  the  cause  of  clean  air. 
"j  here  Is  no  reason  why  this  confrontation 
to  take  place.  We  would  like  to  suggest 
Uternatlve. 

RZCOMMZNDATIONS 

th^  Administrator  of  the  EPA  should 
the  1975  standard  as  the  law  allows 
to  do. 

decision  needs  to  be  made  soon.  Time 

r  lonlng  out.  We  must  commit  huge  capital 

-tmants  In  new  tools  and  facilities,  make 

term   agreements   with   suppliers,   and 

binding  decisions  now  If  we  are  to  meet 

production  schedules  for  1975.  The  oil 

Industry  must  also  make  commitments  for 
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the  new  refineries,  separate  fuel  transport 
systems,  and  storage  tanks  it  will  need  for 
the  lead-free  fuel  that  will  be  required  by 
the  fall  of  1974. 

Second.  Congress  should  suspend  the  1975- 
76  standards,  and  transfer  to  the  EPA  the 
authority  for  establishing  new  automotive 
emission  standards  based  on  need,  cost  and 
fe^ibility. 

EPA  already  has  this  authority  for  emls- 
.  slons  from  stationary  sources,  and  should 
have  it  for  mobile  sources  as  well. 

If  the  present  standards  are  maintained, 
we  could  then  devote  our  full  attention  to 
an  economical  emission  control  system  which 
Chrysler  Corporation  believes  In  all  likeli- 
hood could  meet  the  proposed  California 
standards,  on  cars  sold  in  California,  by  the 

1976  model  year.  And  we  believe  we  could 
meet  them  without  catalysts. 

CALIFORNIA     STANDARDS 

If  necessary,  we  believe  we  can  meet  those 
same  California  standards  nationwide  by  the 

1977  model  year. 
Not  only  are   these   California  standards 

tough  enough  to  protect  the  state  with  the 
moat  severe  automotive  air  quality  problem 
in  the  nation,  but  they  could  save  the  car 
buyer  several  hundreds  of  dollars  In  origi- 
nal purchase  cost  and  in  operating  costs. 
The  buyer  would  not  have  to  pay  for  cata- 
lytic systems  on  his  new  car.  He  would  not 
have  to  buy  expensive  replacement  catalysts. 
He  would  not  have  to  pay  extra  for  lead -free 
fuel,  or  suffer  a  severe  mUeage  loss.  And  he 
would  still  be  helping  the  cause  of  clean 
air,  because  his  car  would  have  controls 
which  are  even  beyond  the  needs  of  the  na- 
tion's environment. 

Our  nation,  in  turn,  would  conserve  its 
limited  resources,  protect  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments from  further  erosion,  and  serve  the 
cause  of  clean  air  with  responsibility. 

IN  SUMMARY  .  .  . 


Even  If  automotive  engineers  could  meet 
the  1975-76  federal  motor  vehicle  emission 
standards.  Chrysler  Corporation  would  op- 
pose them  because  they  are  wasteful,  un- 
necessary, and  unrealistic.  In  place  of  these 
overly  stringent  standards,  the  company  rec- 
ommends the  following  actions  to  conserve 
the  nation's  limited  resources  whUe  pro- 
ing  the  environment  and  the  public  health 
and  welfare. 

EPA  should  defer  the  1975  standard  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  This  would  avoid  investing 
millions  In  the  next  few  months  for  control 
systems   the   country   does   not   need. 

Congress  should  then  carefully  review  Its 
origiijal  legislation,  revoke  the  1975-76  stand- 
ards, and  transfer  to  EPA  authority  for  set- 
ting any  new  mobile  emission  standards  on 
the  basis  of  current  scientific  information. 

Chrysler  believes  it  may  be  possible  to 
meet  the  1975  California  standards  nation- 
wide by  the  1977  model  year  without  ex- 
pensive catalysts.  The  stringent  California 
standards  which  are  adequate  to  protect  the 
state  with  the  most  serious  automotive  air 
quality  problem  should  be  more  than  ade- 
quate for  the  rest  of  the  nation. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
GOVERNMENT  PROCUREMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Holifield) 
is  recognized  for  40  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment, created  by  Public  Law  91-129  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  92-47,  has  sub- 
mitted Its  report  to  the  Congress.  To 
meet  the  statutory  deadline,  a  type- 
script copy  was  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  at  the  end  of  calendar  year  1972. 


Printed  copies  of  the  report  will  be 
available  shortly— possibly  by  Febru- 
ary 1— and  each  Member  of  the  House 
will  receive  a  copy.  In  the  meantime  a 
staff  summary  of  the  recommendations 
in  the  report  was  prepared  and  printed 
and  a  copy  sent  to  each  Member  of  the 
Congress.        j^- 

As  a  matter  of  background  informa- 
tion, I  might  say  that  the  Commission  on 
Government  Procurement  was  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  extensive  hearings 
under  my  direction,  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  [Legislation  and]  Military  Op- 
erations of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  These  hearings 
were  held  in  March-Jime  1969.  The  en- 
abling legislation  for  the  Commission 
was  approved  by  the  President  on  No- 
vember 26,  1969.  The  law  provided  for  a 
12 -member  Commission  with  appoint- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  President,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  The  Comptroller  General 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Commission 
by  the  terms  of  the  statute. 

The  Honorable  E.  Perkins  McGuire,  an 
appointee  of  the  President,  was  elected 
by  the  Commission  members  to  serve  as 
Chairman.  As  one  of  the  Members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker.  I  was  elected  as 
Vice  Chairman.  The  other  House  Mem- 
ber appointed  to  serve  on  the  Commis- 
sion was  Representative  Frank  Horton, 
of  New  York. 

The  two  Senate  Members,  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  were 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  and  Senator 
Edward  J.  Gurney.  Senator  Jackson 
resigned  and  was  replaced  by  Senator 
Lawton  M.  Chiles,  Jr.,  in  April  1972. 

The  two  members  of  tJie  executive 
branch,  appointed  by  the  President,  were 
Frank  Sanders,  then  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  later  Under  Secretary; 
and  Robert  L.  Kunzlg,  then  General 
Services  Administrator.  Mr.  Kunzlg 
resigned  to  become  a  judge  on  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims  and  was  replaced  on  the 
Commission  in  June  1972  by  his  succes- 
sor, Arthur  P.  Sampson. 

Five  members  of  the  Commission,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  enabling 
legislation,  were  to  be  drawn  from  non- 
Govemment  sources.  The  Speaker 
initially  appointed  Joseph  W.  Barr,  who 
resigned  in  March  1972  and  was  re- 
placed by  James  E.  Webb,  former  head 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  The  President  of  the 
Senate  appointed  Richard  E.  Homer, 
head  of  a  small  manufacturing  company 
in  Waseca.  Minn.,  who  formerly  served 
;  in  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
President .  Nixon  appointed  E.  Perkins 
McGuire,  now  in  private  business,  who 
formerly  served  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense — Supply  and  Logistics;  Paul 
W.  Beamer,  a  business  executive  from 
West  Boylston,  Mass. ;  and  Peter  D.  Joers, 
assistant  to  the  president,  Weyerhaeuser 
Co..  Dierks  Division.  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
As  already  noted,  Mr.  McGuire  was  made 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

The  principal  staff  members  are 
Donald  E.  Sowle,  Director  of  Commission 
Studies;  Orris  S.  Hiestand,  Jr.,  General 
Counsel ;  and  Hugo  N.  Eskildson,  Execu- 
tive Secretary. 

The  Commission's  report  will  be 
printed  in  four  volumes  containing  149 
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recommendations  for  changes  in  pro- 
curement laws,  regulations,  and  proce- 
dures. Many  of  the  recommendations 
can  be  effected  by  Executive  orders  or 
administrative  instructions;  others  will 
require  legislative  action. 

A  Commission  release  and  an  accom- 
panying statement  by  Chairman  Mc- 
Guire at  the  news  conference  on  January 
22,  1973  describe  briefly  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  reports  and  the  Commission's 
study  approach.  I  include  the  press  re- 
lease nnd  the  chairman's  statement  with 
my  remarks: 
Commission  on  Government  Procurement 

Releases  Summary  of  Its  Pinal-'Ritort 

Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement, 
Washington,  D.C..  January  22, 1973. 

The  Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment released  today  a  119  page  Summary  of 
the  Report  which  It  recently  submitted  to 
the  Congress  as  required  by  the  legislation 
which  established  the  Commission.  The  fotir- 
vo'.ume  Report  on  the  procurement  process 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment culminates  over  two  and  one-half 
years  of  intensive  study  of  Government  pro- 
ciiremer.t.  Copies  of  the  Report  Itself  will 
be  available  through  the  Government  Prlnt- 
l.ig  Office. 

At  a  news  conference  held  to  brief  report- 
ers on  the  contents  of  the  Report,  Commis- 
sion Chairman  Perkins  McGuire  explained 
that  the  Commission  has  recommended 
cha-iges  to  improve  procurement  laws  and 
regulations,  promote  competition  in  Govern- 
ment contracting,  and  reduce  administrative 
burdens  for  both  the  .Government  and  its 
contractors. 

In  all,  the  Commission  makes  149  recom- 
mendations supported  by  .  materials  devel- 
oped during  its  study. 

Volume  1  of  the  Report  covers  matters 
that  affect  all  types  of  procurement — the  de- 
velopment of  procurement  policies,  the  stat- 
utory and  regulatory  framework,  the  exe- 
cution of  procurement  activities,  the  pro- 
curement work  force,  funding,  cost  and 
profit  Issues,  subcontracting,  small  business, 
procurement  of  professional  services,  social 
and  economic  programs  attached  to  the  pro- 
curement process,  criteria  to  determine  when 
the  Government  should  supply  Its  own  needs 
or  rely  on  private  industry,  and  other  mat- 
ters. 

Volume  1  contains  recommendations, 
which,  takenftogether,  provide  an  integrated 
approach  to  Federal  Government  procure- 
ment; modernize  the  statutory  and  regula- 
tory framework  governing  procurement;  and 
provide  a  mechanism  for  shaping  Govern- 
ment-wide procurement  .^joUcies  and  for 
readily  adapting  the  procurement  process  to 
changing  conditions. 

Volume  2  of  the  Report  deals  with  the 
Government's  acquisition  of  research  and 
developmemt  and  of  major  systems — I.e., 
large,  costly,  and  generally  technologically 
advanced  products  such  as  missiles,  trans- 
portation networks,  or  space  vehicles.  With 
respect  to  research  and  development  pro- 
curement, the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions are  designed  to  support  (1)  the  Na- 
tion's technological  base,  and  (2)  Its  capabil- 
ity of  producing  new  products  and  render- 
ing new  sevlces. 

The  need  to  Improve  the  acquisition  of 
major  systems  has  been  apparent  from  the 
criticism  and  charges  regarding  cost  over- 
runs, claims,  contested  awards,  buy-ins,  ball- 
outs,  and  defective  systems.  The  Commission 
recognizes  that  there  have  been  successful 
programs,  but  focuses  on  the  underlying 
problems  that  have  plagued  the  major  sys- 
tems acquisition  process,  and  describes  the 
Commission's  recommended  approach  to  this 
subject.    Essentially,    the    recommendations 


call  for  an  Integrated  "systems  approach" 
that  would: 

Establish  a  framework  for  conducting  and 
controlling  acquisition  programs  to  high- 
light the  key  decisions  for  all  Involved  orga- 
nizations— Congress,  agency  heads,  agency 
components,  and  the  private  sector. 

Define  the  role  each  organization  Is  to  play 
in  order  to  exercise  Its  proper  level  of  respon- 
slbillty  and  control  over  acquisition  pro- 
grams. 

Give  visibility  to  Congress  and  agency 
heads  to  exercise  their  responsibilities  by  pro- 
viding ■  them  with  the  information  needed 
to  make  key  program  decisions  and  com- 
mitments. 

Volume  3  treats  with  the  acquisition  of 
commercial  products,  construction  and  arch- 
itect-engineer services,  and  Federal  grant- 
type  assistance  programs.  The  recommenda- 
tions pertaining  to  the  acquisition  of  com- 
mercial products  cover  not  only  general  off- 
the-shelf  type  commodities,  but  a  number  of 
products  and  services  Involving  si>eclal  con- 
siderations by  Government  buyers — products 
such  as  automatic  data  processing  equip- 
ment, food,  and  the  products  and  services  of 
regulated  industries.  The  recommendations 
relating  to  architect-engineer  services  and 
construction  primarily  deal  with  selection  of 
contractors  and  the  conditions  governing  the 
performance  of  construction  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Volume  4  of  the  Report  covers  the  resolu- 
tion of  contract  disputes,  bid  protests,  re- 
vision of  the  law  governing  extraordinary 
contractual  actions  (PX.  85-804) ;  and  de- 
barment and  suspension  procedures  for  con- 
tractors found  in  noncompliance  with  various 
requirements.  It  also  makes  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  liability  for  damage  to  Gov- 
ernment property  caused  by  defective  prod- 
ucts, and  liability  resulting  from  a  catas- 
trophic accident  occurring  In  connection 
with  a  Government  program. 

Finally.  Volume  4  contains  recommenda- 
tions concerning  patents,  technical  data,  and 
copyrights;  for  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
curement code  in  the  Federal  statutes,  in- 
cluding consolidation  of  a  niunber  of  specific 
categories  of  statutes;  and  for  revisions  In 
the  truth-ln-negotlatlons,  and  renegotiation 
statutes. 

The  Commission  believes  that  its  recom- 
mendations, taken  together,  would  lead  to 
an  Integrated  and  more  orderly  approach  to 
Government  procurement:  and  that  indi- 
vidually, each  recommendation  could  stand 
on  its  own  and  contribute  to  an  improve- 
ment of  the  procurement  process. 

The  Commission  was  not  unanimous  in 
all  of  its  recommendations,  and  where  there 
are  dissents  or  alternative  recommendations 
they  are  spelled  out  in  the  Report.  Also,  In 
some  areas,  individual  Commissioners  had 
supplemental  views  which  are  presented. 


Statement  by  Perkins  McGttire.  Chairman, 
Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment 

Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January   22,  1973. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  make 
available  to  you  the  Summary  of  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  on  Government  Procure- 
ment. Typed  copies  of  the  Report  were  de- 
livered to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  as  required  by  law. 
Those  copies  consisted  of  over  2,000  pages 
packaged  In  four  volumes. 

We  would  like  to  have  had  copies  of  the 
full  report  for  you  by  this  time,  but  the 
printing  schedule  calls  for  completion  about 
the  middle  of  February.  In  the  meantime,  our 
staff  has  prepared  a  119-page  summary  that 
has  been  furnished  to  you  along  with  other 
materials  relating  to  the  report,  the  Commis- 
sion, and  the  study  effort.  Obviously,  in  the 
time  we  have  It  would  be  Impractical  to  cover 


the  entire  Summary  in  detail.  The  document 
contains  all  of  our  recommendations. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  little  back- 
ground about  how  we  developed  the  Report 
and  touch  on  a  few  of  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  the  early  phases  of  our  study,  we 
formed  13  study  groups  to  explore  some  400 
problem  areas  and  Issues,  many  of  which  had 
been  identified  In  the  Congressional  hearings 
on  the  bUl  creating  the  Commission. 

The  groups,  in  total,  Involved  some  500 
persons  who  were  loaned,  at  our  request,  for 
varying  lengths  of  time  by  industry,  dovern- 
me.-.t.  and  the  academic  community.  In  mak- 
ing up  these  groups  we  attempted  to  keep  a 
balance  of  government  and  non-government 
backgrounds  wherever  possible. 

Our  objective  was  to  utilize  the  reservoir 
of  procurement  knowledge  wherever  it 
existed  and  be  sure  that  all  sides  of  the 
problem  were  covered. 

The  study  effort  was  deliberately  designed 
with  some  overlap  and  duplication  In  study 
assignments.  As  a  result  of  this  "check  and 
balance"  approach,  we  had  findings,  and 
conclusions,  as  well  as  recommendations 
from  different  study  groups  which  ap- 
proached a  subject  from  different  aspects 
of  the  process.  The  Commissioners  were  re- 
sponsible for  sifting  all  this  material,  re- 
vising, accepting,  and  rejecting  and,  finally, 
for  bringing  to  bear  their  own  collective  ex- 
perience and  Judgment  In  arriving  at  recom- 
mendations. The  resulting  report  Is,  there- 
fore, the  product  of  the  Commission. 

There  was.  I  think,  a  surprising  degree  of 
unanimity  among  the  12  Commissioners.  Of 
149  recommendations,  dissents  were  regist- 
ered on  only  12.  which  are  noted  in  the  re- 
port. I  do  not  think  it  Is  plausible  to  expect 
that  12  Commissioners  with  such  vsu-ylng 
backgrounds,  experience,  and  Independence 
of  thought  would  or  could  be  unanimous  on 
every  aspect  of  the  complex  field  of  Govern- 
ment procurement. 

The  procurement  process  is  very  involved 
and  complicated.  Much  has  been  said  about 
its  weaknesses,  but  when  one  realizes  that 
It  involves,  on  a  yearly  basis,  some  16.000.000 
separate  transactions  amounting  to  $57  5  bil- 
lion and  utilizing  the  efforts  of  some  60.000 
government  workers,  it  is  bound  to  receive 
some  criticism.  The  process,  as  we  cover  In 
detail  In  our  report,  has  been  subject  to 
much  patchwork  correction  which,  in  some 
cases,  was  successful  and  In  other  cases  sim- 
ply added  to  the  problem  in  terms  of  paper 
work  and  people  Involved. 

The  Commission,  In  its  deliberations,  at- 
tempted to  "lOok  at  the  overall  process  and 
to  find  common  sense  solutions  rather  than 
to  be  an  investigative  body  examining  spe- 
cific procurement  actions. 

Among  our  recommendations  are  some  to 
improve  the  legal  and  regulatory  structure 
and  the  personnel  and  organizational  ar- 
rangements operating  within  that  structure. 
Specifically.  'Ae  would  combine  the  two  basic 
procurement  statutes  ^nd  we  also  recom- 
rpend  means  for  assurlnnt  that  regulations 
Issued  by  agencies  are  consistent  with  stated 
government-wide  policies.  The  need  for  Im- 
provements In  such  aresLs  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  we  found  over  4.000  procure- 
ment-related laws  scattered  throughout  the 
U.S.  Code.  We  f>.lso  found  a  maze  of  regula- 
tions— often  inconsistent  and  sometimes  con- 
flicting. 

We  recommend  the  improvement  of  per- 
sonnel capability  through  better  recruitment, 
training  and  career-development  practices 
and  by  establishing  a  procurement  Institute 
where  procurement  officials  could  study  the 
latest  techniques  and  the  latest  procurement 
knowledge. 

Permeating  our  whole  study  effort  was  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  central  point  of  leader- 
ship ill  the  overall  Government  procurement 
process.   Almost  every  study   group   recom- 
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me  nded  some  kind  of  central  direction  and 
lea  dershlp  for  the  particular  area  of  Its  Inter- 
and  the  Commission  was  unanimous  In 
adapting  a  recommendation  to  establish  that 
cei  .tral  point  of  leadership. 

1  'or  reasons  which  you  will  find  In  the 
rei  ort,  It  was  our  belief  that  this  point  of 
lea  dershlp,  which  we  call  the  Office  of  Fed- 
Procurement  Policy,  should  be  located 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
rably  in  the  Office  of  Management  and 
You  will  also  find  in  the  Summary, 
description  of  some  of  the  duties  for  such 

office. 
.  inother  issue  which  came  up  In  numerous 
pn  icurement  areas  pertains  to  the  whole  con- 
of  competition.  Our  findings  clearly 
emphatically  show  that  both  formally 
bidding  and  negotiation,  when 
mdde  competitive,  or  even  sole-source  pro- 
ci4%ment  In  certain  specialized  situations, 
appropriate  prgcurement  techniques.  But 
must  be  used  under  the  circumstances 
they  will  achieve  the  best  results  for 
government.  The  fact  is  that  formal  ad- 
vertising is  sometimes  the  most  competitive 
and  at  other  t'mes.  negotiation 
uces  not  only  more  competition  but  also 
me^lngful  competition.  To  use  the 
when  the  other  Is  more  appropriate  de- 
economy  and  efficiency  without  any 
corresponding  benefit. 

,  Another  area  that  has  been  quite  con- 
is  the  so-called  "make-or-buy" 
decision:  under  what  conditions  should  the 
Gqvemment  strive  to  fill  its  own  needs  with 
own  personnel  and  facilities  rather  than 
rely  on  private  Industry?  This  matter  has 
a  subject  of  controversy  for  a  long  time. 
WtUe  the  stated  policy  of  our  Government, 
pntsently  expressed  in  OMB  Circular  A-76, 
essentially,  that  private  industry  should 
relied  on  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent, 
has  been  much  contention  that  the 
ley  had  too  many  loopholes  and  was  not 
ng  rigorously  followed.  We  were  unanl- 
m^MS  In  our  belief  that  this  policy  should  be 
in  law  rather  than  leaving  it  In  an 
circular.  We  also  recommend  some 
revisions  In  the  criteria  on  which  decisions 
to  be  based,  although  we  had  some  dlffer- 
of  opinion  on  the  make-up  of  the  new 
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>ur  report  concludes  that  one  of  the  main 

Major    Systems    acquisitions    have 

increasingly  complex  and  costly  is 

the   current  decision   process  locks-ln 

end  product  too  near  the  outset  which 

n   precludes   consideration   of   other   po- 

teijtlal  solutions  or  verification  of  the  selected 

Multiple    design     Infiuences — from 

us©  laboratories,  weapon  centers,  oper- 

al  commands,  and  contractors  become 

zen    as    re«r«lrements.    There    are    often 

nJom'^Rtlble   and   lead  to   unnecessary  ex- 

deslgn.  The  recognition  of  perform- 

deflclencles  also  comes  at  too  late  a 

Although  we  found  that  Improvements 

being  made,  we  concluded  that  further 

should  be  taken  and  these  are  spelled 

in  some  detail  In  our  report. 

3ur  proposals  are  net  a  panacea  for  major 

syjtems  acquisltfon  problems.  We  have  pro- 

a  model  which  we  believe  would  be 

helpful  for  any  agency  that  acquires  major 

Items.  We  think  more  attent|on  should  be 

en  to  the  "front  end"  of  major  systems 

that  Is,  both  Congre.>«  and  the 

should  understand  and  address  them- 

to  the  key  decisions  early  in  the  proc- 

and  in  relation  to  our  national  resources 

priorities, 
rhere  are  numerous  other  topics  In  this 
report  that  I  could  touch  on  at  length.  For 
e.  there  are  topics  relating  to  the 
acquisition  of  commercial  products,  an  area 
which  the  government  spends  a  very  la^ge 
of  money  ($25  billion  last  year)  but  the 
tolal  government  business  represents  only 
tw  o  percent  of  the  total  commercial  output. 
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Other  areas  include  the  resolution  of  contract 
disputes,  the  acquisition  of  research  and 
development,  construction  and  architect- 
engineering  services,  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams attached  to  the  procurement  process, 
funding  Issues,  subcontracting,  small  busi- 
ness, profit  criteria,  patents,  technical  data,* 
Federal  grants,  and  other  topics.  Though 
time  will  not  permit  me  to  get  into  all  those 
areas,  you  will  find  them  all  covered  in  the 
Summary. 

In  all,  this  Commission  has  produced  149 
recommendations.  A  few  of  these  recom- 
mendations call  for  further  study  by  others. 
In  a  study  of  this  magnitude,  we  had  to  con- 
centrate on  basic  procurement  Issues,  and  In 
some  areas,  merely  outline  the  thrust  or  di- 
rection for  change  of  a  given  policy  or  pro- 
cedure. The  implementation  must  come  from 
the  people  who  have  the  responsibility  for 
setting  policy  and  for  getting  the  procure- 
ment job  done. 

In  other  situations,  we  identified  the  prob- 
lems and  noted  their  impact  on  procurement; 
but  did  not  attempt  to  make  the  ultimate 
policy  Judgment  involtfred'l  since  they  affect 
established  national  voikfMss  going  far  be- 
yond procurement.  /T     '"^. 

Another  area  that  We  hiive  addressed  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  executive 
and  the  Congress  Is  ♦he  Impact  of  late  fund- 
ing on  procurement.  Efficient  and  economical 
procurement  of  goods  and  services  requires 
thorough  planning.  Timing  is  the  key  factor 
in  the  planning  process.  The  disruptions. 
Inefficiencies,  and  waste  caused  by  nonavail- 
ability of  funds  at  the  time  they  should  be 
avallible  are  major  Impediments  to  efficiency 
and  economy. 

As  I  said  at  the  start,  the  Summary  covers 
over  100  pages  and  149  recommendations. 
Since  you  have  not  yet  become  familiar  with 
Its  contents,  the  st.iff  1=;  here  today  and 
will  be  available  later  to  answer  any  de- 
tailed questions  you  might  have. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Holifield».  in  calling 
attention  to  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Government  Procurement.  I  was 
privileged  to  be  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, on  which  Mr.  Holifieid  served 
as  vice  chairman.  This  was  a  hard-work- 
ing Commission.  The  Commission  was 
in  existence  for  about  2i2  years.  As  mem- 
bers v;e  monitored  the  work  of  the  study 
groups  and  then  we  met  in  many  full- 
day  sessions,  often  lasting  10  or  12  hours 
each.,  to  consider  the  findings  of  the 
study  groups  and  to  make  our  own  judg- 
ments, as  Commissioners,  of  what  should 
be  changed  in  the  Government  procure- 
ment process. 

The  Commission's  recommendations 
are  directed  to  fundamental  reforms  in 
procurement.  The  report  offers  no  magic 
formulas  for  instant  success,  nor  does  it 
indulge  in  name-calling,  which  probably 
explains  why  the  report  is  receiving  lit- 
tle attention  In  the  daily  press. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
IIoLiFiELD)  explained,  the  Commission's 
report  carries  recommendations  for  both 
legislative  and  administrative  action.  In 
this  respect,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
the  administration  takes  the  Commis- 
sion's findings  and  recommendations 
very  seriously.  The  Honorable  Caspar 
Weinberger,  when  he  was  Director  of  the 
Oflfice  of  Management  and  Budget,  sent 
a  memorandum  to  the  heads  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  and  agencies,  dated 
December  7,  1972,  and  entitled  "Plans 
for  executive  branch  review  and  imple- 


mentation of  report  of  the  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement."  I  include 
that  memorandum  with  my  remarks : 

EXECtJTIVE    OmCE    OF    THE     PRESI- 
DENT,   Office    or    Manaoemei«t 
AND  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C.  December  7, 1972. 
Memorandum  for  Heads  of   Executive   De- 
partments and  Agencies. 
Subject:  Plans  for  executive  branch  review 
and   implementation  of   report   of   the 
Commission    on    Government    Procure- 
ment 

Public  Law  92-47  extended  to  December  31. 
1972,  the  time  for  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Procurement  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress the  results  of  its  review  of  Government 
procurement.  We  understand  that  the  Com- 
mission expects  to  submit  Its  findings  and 
recommendations  within  the  prescribed 
period. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
are  expected  to  be  of  great  significance  to 
the  procurement  function  of  the  Federal 
agencies.  While  the  recommendations  will 
focus  primarily  on  the  procurement  process, 
we  expect  that  they  will  also  Involve  general 
management  matters  both  within  and  with- 
out the  actual  procurement  operation  sis  per- 
formed In  many  eigencles.  Organizational  con- 
cepts, legal  remedies,  and  broad  considera- 
tions of  the  acquisition  process  are  some 
areas  of  expected  recommendations  which 
may  deal  as  much  with  general  management 
concept  as  they  do  with  procurement  tech- 
niques and  procedures. 

Because  of  the  expected  breadth  and  signif- 
icance of  the  Commission's  report,  we  be- 
lieve It  is  Imperative  that  the  full  resources 
of  the  executive  branch  be  effectively  em- 
ployed in  an  expeditious  review  and  appro- 
priate imolementation  of  the  Commission's 
report  and  recommendations.  To  achieve  that 
objective,  it  is  essential  that  there  be  a  focal 
point  for  problem  resolution  and  for  develop- 
ment of  an  administration  position  on  major 
policy  issues.  Equally  Important  Is  the  need 
for  an  overall  coordinator  of  these  efforts. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  will 
provide  this  focal  point  and  coordinating  role 
with  the  cooperation  of  executive  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  Assistant  Director 
Dwlght  Ink  win  have  overall  responsibility 
for  this  assignment. 

To  assist  the  OMB  In  this  undertaking, 
you  are  requested  to  name  an  official  repre- 
sentative of  your  agency  to  serve  as  the  prin- 
cipal liaison  officer  with  respect  to  all  mat- 
ters concerning  your  agency  that  would  re- 
late to  the  report  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commission  'on  Government  Procure- 
ment. Please  furnish  to  Mr.  Ink  the  name, 
address,  and  telephone  number  of  your  des- 
ignee as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  review  and  implementation  of  the 
Commission's  report  and  recommendations, 
it  Is  the  intent  of  OMB  to  make  maximum 
use  of  lead  agency  responsibility  assign- 
ments. Other  agencies  that  share  Interest  in 
spyecific  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
will  be  encouraged  to  participate  with  the 
lead  agency  in  the  review  and  In  proposing 
appropriate  implementing  action.  The  OMB 
will  assure  that  all  agency  views  are  duly 
considered  in  the  development  of  executive 
branch  decisions. 

As  scon  as  the  Commission's  report  be- 
comes available,  OMB  will  publish  a  listing  of 
the  recommendations  together  w^th  a  pro- 
posed lead  agency  responsibility  assignment 
for  your  review.  Agency  comment  will  be  in- 
vited as  to  lead  agency  and  participating  In- 
terests. 

Agencies  will  also  be  asked  to  provide  the 
name  of  the  person  in  their  agencies  who 
would  have  day-to-day  responsibility  for  thb 
participating  role  with  respect  to  each  rec- 
ommendation of  interest  to  them.  When 
these  have  been  submitted  and  agency  sug- 
gestions considered,  the  list  of  reoommenda- 


tlons  will  again  be  published  by  the  OMB, 
together  with  the  name  of  the  Individual 
charged  with  the  lead  agency  responsibility 
for  ecu;h  recommendation  and  also  the  names 
of  representatives  of  those  agencies  which 
desire  to  participate  with  the  lead  agency  In 
proposing  an  executive  branch  decision  re- 
garding the  specific  recommendations. 

The  above  brlefiy  outlines  the  plan  for 
organizing  executive  branch  resources  for  a 
concentrated  effort  to  take  earliest  advantage 
of  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Government  Procurement.  More  ex- 
plicit Instructions  will  be  given  to  you  when 
the  Commission's  recommendations  become 
known. 

Questions  regarding  this  matter  may  be 
directed  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Tetlrlck,  telephone 
395-6929. 

Caspar  Weinberger, 

Dtrecfor. 


CONGRESSMAN  HANSEN  OP  IDAHO 
INTRODUCES  THE  CHILD  DEVEL- 
OPMENT PERSONNEL  TRAINING 
ACT    OF    1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  last  5  years  has  seen  a  tremendous 
upward  trend  in  the  number  of  children 
receiving  child  care  and  child  develop- 
ment services,  in  their  own  homes,  in 
neighbor's  homes,  or  in  organized  day 
care  centers  and  nursery  schools,  in  both 
licensed  and  unlicensed  settings.  This 
trend  has  resulted  from  the  constantly 
increasing  percentages  of  mathers  of 
young  children  who  are  entering  the  job 
market  as  full-time  employees  outside 
the  home.  It  has  also  happened  because 
of  the  growing  realization  of  parents  and 
educators  that  the  first  years  of  a  child's 
life  are  the  most  significant  for  the  de- 
velopment and  attainment  of  his  poten- 
tial. 

Child  care  programs  vary  in  quality 
from  program  to  program,  day  care  cen- 
ter to  day  care  center.  Quality  can  be 
measured  in  various  ways.  Certainly  the 
Federal.  State,  and  local  standard  regu- 
lating day  care  centers  represent  one  way 
of  determining  the  quality  of  programs — 
by  looking  at  such  things  as  the  student- 
teacher  ratio,  the  amount  of  classroom 
space  per  pupil,  the  attention  given  to 
nutrition  and  health  and  similar  meas- 
ures. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  meas- 
ures of  the  quality  of  any  child  develop- 
ment program,  whether  conducted  in 
fancy  or  plain  surroundings,  is  the  kind 
of  people  interacting  with  the  children. 
Anyone  who  has  visited  child  care  pro- 
grams has  sensed  the  difference  that  cer- 
tain teachers  or  aides  can  make  in  the 
environment — they  are  warm,  sensitive, 
obviously  enjoy  being  with  small  chil- 
dren, and  seem  to  know  instinctively  how 
to  respond  to  their  needs.  These  qual- 
ities are  very  difficult  to  define  in  quan- 
titative terms,  but  we  certainly  know 
them  when  we  see  them. 

While  the  quality  of  persormel  coming 
In  contact  with  the  children  is  certainly 
of  paramount  importance,  it  is  also 
crucial  to  provide  enough  personnel  to 
staff  child  development  programs.  Judg- 
ing from  available  statistics,  we  are  head- 


ing for  disaster,  as  far  as  quantity  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  estimated  additional  numbers  of 
children  who  need  child  care  services 
nationally  are: 

Kindergarten 1,300,000 

Nursery  schools 3,  000,  000 

Daycare 1,310,000 

Mini  programs 1,890,000 

To  care  for  these  additional  numbers 
of  children,  an  estimated  456,000  addi- 
tional professionals  and  529,000  addi- 
tional paraprofessionals  will  be  required. 
If  national  program  capacity  grew  by 
250,000  child  slots  a  year,  it  would  take 
some  24  years  to  complete  growth  to  the 
projected  maximum  capacity.  But  even 
at  this  rate,  some  19,000  professionals 
and  22,000  paraprofessionals  would  have 
to  be  added  every  year.  This  contrasts 
rather  sadly  with  our  estimated  present 
rates  of  5,000  professionals  and  10,000 
paraprofessionals.  —  Sugarman,  Jule, 
"Joint  Hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Employment,  Manpower  and 
Poverty,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate, 
on  S.  1512.  part  1,  May  13  and  20,  1971, 
l.-arapr.mhs  236-348." 

A  HEW  official,  Ray  Collins  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Child  Development  commented  in 
December  1972.  that  the  "teacher  sur- 
plus" in  elementary  and  high  schools 
has  not  existed  in  the  preschool  pro- 
grams. Quite  to  the  contrary,  he  stated 
that  there  has  been  "a  severe  shortage 
of  preschool  personnel."  In  addition,  he 
said: 

In  addition,  over  one  third  of  the  staff  of 
day  care  centers  changerf^very  year.  Basic 
demographic  and  social  t»OTs.  including  In- 
creased participation  ratei  of  women  In  the 
labor  force,  have  stimullted  the  dramatic 
growth  in  child  care  over  the  last  decade  and 
are  still  »t  work.  The  number  of  children, 
ages  one  through  six.  Is  expected  to  increase 
another  three  million  by  1980,  to  about  28 
million.  Approximately  45  percent  of  mothers 
with  children  now  prefer  to  work,  and  the 
figures  are  higher  among  minority  and  low 
income  families.  Parents  are  placing  higher 
priority  on  providing  their  very  young  chil- 
dren with  the  advantages  of  a  good  preschool 
program. 

To  make  matters  even  worse,  the  only 
Federal  program  making  a  systematic 
attempt  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
professional  personnel  for  early  child- 
hood programs  will  cease  functioning  in 
June,  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  I  am 
speaking  of  part  D  of  the  Educational 
Personnel  Development  Act  which  for 
the  past  3  fiscal  years  has  pro\'ided  $5 
million.  $5.9  million  and  $4.3  million  re- 
spectively to  train  some  11,500  profes- 
sional early  childhood  personnel.  An- 
other important  contribution  of  this  pro- 
gram was  the  training  of  many  trainers 
of  teacher  trainers.  Three  steps  removed 
from  the  actual  classroom,  these  are 
nevertheless  the  personnel  who  form  the 
backbone  of  any  long  term  personnel 
development  capacity.  No  funds  have 
been  budgeted  for  this  program  for  FTf 
1973,  and  existing  projects  will  terminate 
in  June. 

The  Headstart  program  has  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  training  early 
childhood  personnel  and  exposing  large 
numbers  of  volunteers  and  parents  to  the 


principles  of  child  development.  In  fiscal 
year  1970,  for  example,  some  7,000  peo- 
ple were  reached — 2,000  in  6-  to  8-week 
leadership  development  skill  training 
courses,  and  7,000  in  college-level  courses 
in  child  development.  In  addition,  some 
60.000  people  received  short  summer  ori- 
entation and  inservice  training. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  manpower 
programs  trained  some  1,500  nursemaids 
and  child  care  attendants  in  fiscal  year 
1970. 

These  two  programs  will  be  augmented 
by  title  IV-C  of  the  Social  Security  Act — 
the  Talmadge  amendment — which  will 
increase  the  work  incentive  program's 
training  component.  It  is  still  too  early  to 
determine  how  many  early  childhood 
paraprofessionals  personnel  will  be 
trained  through  this  effort. 

The  new  Federal  income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  chiFd  care  expenses  incurred  by 
working  mothers,  in  effect,  for  the  first 
time  in  1972.  is  expected  to  encourage 
use  of  child  care  .services. 

The  State  governments,  too.  are  re- 
sponding energetically  to  the  need  for 
child  development  and  child  care  serv- 
ices. Many  States  have  developed  state- 
wide plans  for  early  childhood  services, 
established  State-level  offices  of  child  de- 
velopment to  stimulate  and  coordinate 
the  development  and  improvement  of 
services  for  young  children.  California 
has  moved  to  extend  the  school  starting 
age  downward  and  other  States  are  or- 
ganizing and  funding  day  care  services. 

In  light  of  these  Federal  and  State  ini- 
tiatives, it  becomes  even  more  clear  that 
our  existing  training  efforts  are  just  not 
reaching  enough  people  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapidly  expanding  need  for 
early  childhood  services. 

This  holds  true  from  the  standpoints 
both  of  sheer  numbers  and  of  the  quality 
and  caliber  of  personnel  staffing  the  pro- 
gram. Programs  are  now  expanding  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  throughout  the 
decade.  We  will  be  hard-pressed  simply 
to  find  enough  people  to  work  in  these 
programs;  to  recruit  and  train  the  kind 
of  people  we  want  to  staff  these  programs 
win  be  even  more  difficult. 

THE     EARLY     CHILDHOOD     PERSONNEL 
DEV'ELOPMENT    BILL 

Th?  legislation  I  am  proposing  to- 
dpy — the  cnrly  childhood  personnel  de- 
velopment bill — approaches  these  prob- 
lems through  a  variety  of  strategies. 

First  is  the  realization  that  although 
child  devflopment  and  chi'd  care  pro- 
grams are  highly  labor-intensive,  it  Is 
not  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  to  re- 
quire every  person  who  cares  for  or 
comes  in  contact  with  the  child  to  be  a 
college  graduate  with  trainina  in  child 
development.  To  do  so  would  be  waste- 
ful of  human  resources  and  would  raise 
th°  costs  of  early  childhood  programs  to 
astror.omical  levels.  A  far  more  appro- 
priate arrangement  is  to  hav?  a  profes- 
sional early  childhood  specialist  who 
supervises  the  child  workers  who  actual- 
ly work  with  the  children.  This  is  equal- 
ly true  whether  the  child  caretakers  are 
grouped  in  a  day  care  center  or  nursery 
school  or  work  singly  in  their  own  homes 
caring  for  children  from  the  surround- 
ing neighborhood.  For  this  reason,  the 
bill  specifies  that  at  least  half  the  funds 
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app-opriated  will  be  devoted  to  prepar- 
paraprofessional  child  care  workers, 
of  the  most  significant  develop- 
meilts  in  some  time  is  the  concept  of  an 
entirely  new  middle  lev^l  profession  of 
care  workers  being  developsd  by 
OflBce  of  Child  Development.  These 
professionals  will  be  called  child 
development  associates — CDA's.  Work- 
with  a  consortium  of  national  early 
childhood  organizations,  commiuilty  col- 
,  training  programs,  child  develop- 
medt  centers,  the  Office  of  Child  De- 
velo  pment  will  facilitate  the  establishing 
^veral  kinds  of  programs  and  work 
the  states  to  see  that  CDA's  are  cer- 
tlfldd.  Certification  is  perhaps  the  most 
impprtant  part  of  this  new  profession, 
oo  often  a  person  working  in  a  child 
development  program  succeeds  in  climb- 
i  few  rungs  on  the  career  ladder  only 
that  this  newly-attained  status 
cannot  be  transferred  to  programs  op- 
by  a  different  agency  or  to  a  dif- 
city.  The  CDA  status,  once 
,  will  be  valued  anj-where  in  the 
on  and  will  enable  its  holder  to  find 
I^loyment  in  any  situation  needing 
trained  mid-level  personnel. 
Roi^hly  equivalent  to  the  associate  in 
college  degree,  the  CDA's  will  be 
certified  on  the  basis  of  the  demon- 
strated abilities  and  skills,  not  on  the 
of  the  number  of  courses  they  have 
.  As  the  CDA  career  becomes  estab- 
it  is  possible  that  specialized 
s  will  be  trained  to  work  with  in- 
,  handicapped  children,  disadvan- 
children,  or  in  children's  homes, 
early  childhood  personnel  develop- 
bill  specifically  authorizes  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  for  the  development 
tfaining  programs  for  CDA's. 

development  and  acceptance  of 
appropriate  credentials  is  the  key  to  a 
buildup  of  our  supply  of 
trailed  persormel  at  every  level  and  is 
limited  to  Just  the  CDA  program, 
rierson  certified  by  one  State  as  a 
qua  ified  nursery  school  teacher  may  not 
J  ,ble  to  find  employment  in  another 
without  first  taking  certain  college 
required  by  the  second  State.  In 
different  vein,  a  person  who  has  passed 
he  required  courses  and  fulfilled  all 
specified  requirements  may  never- 
not  be  well  suited  to  working  with 
you|ig  children,  and  may  not  perform 
in  the  position  for  whjch  he  has 
certified.  A  promislngBneans  of 
copfcg  with  both  of  these  siVations 
would  be  the  development  of  perform- 
based  credentials  for  the  earfy 
ihood  professions  which  would  be 
by  all  the  States.  The  bill  pro- 
funds  to  assist  in  the  development 
refining  of  certification  criteria  and 
techniques  for  both  professional  and 
par^professional  early  childhood  person- 
nel. 
Although  it  is  true  that  most  child 
are  and  probably  will  continue 
provided  In  home  settings,  the  num- 
)f  larger  scale  child  care  centers  and 
is  continuing  to  grow  at  a  rapid 
The  provision  of  services  in  these 
settings  reqiilres  a  great  deal  of 
4nizatlon  and  management  expertise 
that  resources  are  organized  in  a 
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manner  to  provide  the  best  care  at  the 
least  possible  cost.  But  frequently  a  per- 
son whose  speclalifl^ls  curriculum  de- 
velopment is  pressed  into  service  as  the 
senior  staff  member  In  charge  of  a  day 
care  center  caring  for  several  hundred 
children,  and  finds  that  the  complexities 
of  budgeting,  personnel  supervision, 
scheduling,  food  planning,  supply  order- 
ing and  so  forth  are  an  overwhelming 
task.  What  is  sorely  needed  is  a  supply 
of  people  who  have  been  trained  to  or- 
ganize and  manage  child  development 
and  child  care  programs  so  as  to  squeeze 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  from  every 
dollar  aoid  thereby  stretch  our  limited 
resources,  while  still  maintaining  high 
quality  programs.  The  bill  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  programs  to  train 
child  care  administrators. 

Recruitment  of  the  kinds  of  people 
best  suited  to  working  with  young  chil- 
dren is  almost  as  much  a  problem  as 
training  them.  One  clear-cut  example  is 
the  need  for  men  in  early  childhood  pro- 
grams which  have  traditionally  been 
almost  exclusively  the  domain  of  women. 
A  few  years  ago  growing  numbers  of 
young  men  were  being  employed  in  early 
childhood  programs,  at  a  time  when 
these  positions  meant  draft  exemption. 
Changing  the  draft  system  to  remove 
much  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  old  sys- 
tem, has  now  resulted  in  fewer  men  In 
positions  where  they  work  with  young 
children.  This  is  unfortunate  because  the 
children — both  boys  and  girls — need  en- 
virorunents  where  they  can  be  exposed 
to  both  male  and  female  adults.  This  is 
especially  important  for  the  almost  2 
million  children  under  age  6  who  do 
not  have  a  father  living  with  them.  It  is 
widely  said  that  the  "most  important  job 
in  America"  is  raising  the  future  gener- 
ation; I  would  challenge  those  men  who 
give  Up  service  to  this  idea  to  take  some 
of  these  most  important  jobs.  The  early 
childhood  personnel  development  bill 
provides  for  attracting  and  recruiting 
men  as  well  as  women  into  training  and 
subsequent  employment  in  early  child- 
hood programs. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
over  supply  of  teachers  in  the  United 
States.  In  many  areas  this  is  true,  but 
early  childhood  is  definitely  not  one  of 
them.  My  bill  addresses  this  imbalance 
by  providing  for  the  retraining  of  per- 
sonnel who  were  originally  trained 
and /or  experienced  in  another  level  of 
education.  A  person  who  once  taught  ele- 
mentary school,  for  example,  might  need 
very  little  additional  training  to  be  able 
to  work  effectively  on  the  preschool  level. 
To  the  extent  that  we  can  make  use  of 
these  people,  we  will  be  doing  both  them 
and  the  early  childhood  programs  a 
service. 

As  with  many  Federal  programs,  one 
asks  the  question:  "When  the  Federal 
funds  stop  flowing,  will  this  effort  con- 
tinue?" It  is  the  intention  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  stimulate  the  development  of  a 
permanent  capacity  for  training  early 
childhood  personnel,  not  to  merely  train 
the  personnel.  Priority  is  placed  on  the 
development  of  personnel  development 
programs  which  promise  to  become  self- 
sustaining  after  Federal  assistance  has 
ceased.  To  do  otherwise  would  create  an 


artificial  supply  of  personnel  entirely 
dependent  on  continued  Federal  support. 
This  may  mean  augmenting  existing 
schools  of  education  as  well  as  establish- 
ing new  training  programs  and  facilities. 
It  win  definitely  mean  that  efforts  must 
continue  to  prepare  the  trainers  of 
teacher  trainers  whose  work  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  long-term  success  of  our  ob- 
jective. 

The  training  programs  will  utilize  a 
wide  variety  of  institutions.  Trainers  of 
teacher  trainers  will  study  at  a  handfull 
of  graduate  schools  specializing  in  this 
program.  Colleges  and  universities  will 
prepare  professionals  and  management 
personnel  needed  to  griide  and  supervise 
the  early  childhood  programs.  Commu- 
nity colleges,  teachers  colleges,  private 
training  corporations,  and  child  develop- 
ment centers  in  every  community  will 
provide  the  Inservlce  and  preservice 
training  needed  by  paraprofessionals. 

Although  taking  advantage  of  many 
diverse  training  institutions  is  a  valuable 
approach,  it  nevertheless  carries  with  it 
the  possibility  that  within  a  given  com- 
munity or  State  there  may  be  a  serious 
lack  of  coordination  amon^  all  these  ef- 
forts. At  a -conference  I  sponsored  last 
year  In  Boise,  Idaho,  I  heard  about  an 
example  of  this  In  my  own  State.  A  group 
of  day  care  workers  had  been  trained 
through  a  vocational  education  program 
but  could  find  no  subsequent  employ- 
ment; at  the  same  time,  child  develop- 
ment services  In  the  area  were  growing 
apace,  operated  by  people  who  had  had 
neither  preservice  nor  inservlce  training 
of  any  type  in  many  cases.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  will  take  steps  to  achieve  the 
coordination  of  all  federally  sponsored 
early  childhood  personnel  training  pro- 
grams already  in  operation  with  the  pro- 
gram to  be  established  under  this  act.  H 
also  authorizes  him  to  work  to  coordinate 
training  programs  with  employment  op- 
porttmlties. 

No  matter  how  many  children  receive 
child  development  and  day  care  services, 
it  will  always  be  the  parents  who  are  the 
most  influential  educators  of  children 
in  this  country.  Intervention  programs 
can  compensate  to  some  extent  for  the 
effects  of  Ineffective  parenting,  but  the 
benefits  that  can  come  from  good  pa- 
renting can  scarcely  be  provided  through 
early  childhood  programs.  Thus,  the 
most  important  group  of  personnel  to 
reach  is  the  parents  themselves. 

There  are  a  variety  of  ways  to  help 
parents  provide  their  children  with  what 
is  needed.  One  is  to  work  with  high 
school  students  who  will  in  only  a  few 
years  become  parents  themselves.  An- 
other is  to  include  parents  in  the  activ- 
ities of  child  development  programs  so 
that  they  can  observe  effective  tech- 
niques In  operation.  Several  successful 
programs  have  been  built  around  visits 
by  trained  child  care  workers  to  parents 
either  in  their  own  homes  or  in  small 
neighborhood  groups.  The  child  care 
workers,  themselves  generally  residents 
of  the  local  neighborhood,  demonstrate 
to  the  mothers  different  ways  in  which 
they  can  meet  their  children's  needs  and 
help  develop  in  the  mothers  an  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  what  they  do — 
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or  do  not  do  for  their  children.  Televi- 
sion is  a  valuable  tool  in  reaching  large 
numbers  of  parents  with  advice  on  such 
Important  child  development  principles 
as  good  nutrition,  health  care,  reading 
and  talking  with  children,  providing  toys 
for  children  to  play  with,  and  so  forth. 
Finally,  many  of  the  people  trained  as 
early  childhood  workers  will  be  or  be- 
come parents  themselves,  thereby  pro- 
viding an  extra  dividend  to  the  per- 
sonnel training  effort. 

This  legislation  provides  for  funds  for 
working  with  p«tfShts,  and  high  school 
students,  and  the  developmei*;  of  televi- 
sion programing  and  accompanying 
materials  aimed  at  development  of  early 
childhood  personnel. 

This  bill  which  follows  is  directed  at 
a  purpose  too  important  to  be  overlooked. 
As  a  nation,  we  are  moving,  step  by  step, 
into  situations  that  require  the  care  of 
children  in  large  or  small  groups  during 
all  or  a  portion  of  the  day.  But  as  Presi- 
dent Nixon  pointed  out  when  he  vetoed 
the  comprehensive  child  development 
legislation,  we  do  not  know  the  answer 
to  "the  crucial  question  of  who  the  quali- 
fied people  are,  and  where  they  would 
come  from,  to  staff  the  child  develop- 
ment centers."  This  bill  is  intended  to 
provide  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  add  as 
cosponsors  to  my  bill :  Mr.  Quie.  Mr.  Del- 
LENBACK,  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mrs.  Burke  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr. 
Sbjenzel,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mrs.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York.  Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  TiERNAN,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
Yatron. 


NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR  THE 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES  EXTEN- 
SION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quie)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee to  introduce  the  administration's 
bill  to  extend  for  3  years  the  National 
Endowments  for  the  Arts  and  Hiunani- 
ties. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Representative  Carl*  D. 
Perkins  ;  Representative  John  Brademas. 
chairman  of  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education  which  will  handle  the 
legislation;  Representative  Edwin  D. 
EsHLKMAN,  who  Is  ranking  Republican  on 
the  select  subcommittee;  Representative 
Frank  Thompson,  who  wEis  the  original 
sponsor  of  the  first  measure  to  create 
the  two  endowments;  and  Representa- 
tive Orval  Hansen,  are  joining  me  In 
cospxjnsorship  of  the  new  bill.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  bipartisan  spirit  which  I 
expect  to  prevail  as  we  begin  our  com- 
mittee work  on  the  enactment  of  this 
new  legislation. 

Members  of  the  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education  who  are  also  joining 
In  cosponsorship   are:    Representatives 


Peter  A.  Peyser,  Romano  L.  Mazzoli. 
and  Herman  Badillo. 

President  Richard  M.  Nixon  is  to  be 
commended  for  asking  Congress  to 
budget  $168  million  this  year  to  support 
the  two  endowments,  a  doubling  of  last 
year's  funding,  and  I  am  happy  to  lend 
him  my  support  by  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation, for  he  Is  responsible  for  greatly 
expending  Federal  assistance  to  the  arts 
and  humanities  In  our  country. 

The  program  was  begun  in  1965  with 
initial  funding  of  $6  million  for  each 
endowment.  President  Nixon  has  in- 
creased the  budget  request  each  year, 
and  we  are  presently  expending  $38  mil- 
lion for  each  endowment. 

I  believe  the  stimulus  of  Federal  money 
has  been  extremely  valuable  in  my  State 
of  Minnesota.  Citizens  in  remote  areas, 
for  the  first  time  in  many  instances,  are 
now  participating  in  programs  in  the 
arts  which  have  heretofore  been  seen 
only  in  the  major  metropolitan  centers. 

Miss  Nancy  Hanks,  Director  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Aits,  is  to 
be  heartily  congratulated  for  promoting 
the  expansion  of  the  arts  in  this  fashion. 
Under  her  direction,  grassroots  partici- 
pation in  programs  has  been  flourishing, 
and  I  am  extremely  grateful  to  her  for 
her  marvelous  energy  and  vision  in  pro- 
moting the  arts  and  providing  for  greater 
citizen  participation  in  all  the  art  forms 
throughout  the  50  States. 

Work  by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  is  less  well  known,  but 
to  my  mind  at  least,  such  Federal  sup- 
port is  necessary  In  this  time  of  over- 
whelming scientific  technology,  when 
man  is  coming  to  feel  more  like  a  slot  in 
a  computerized  card.  I  feel  strongly  that 
we  should  nourish  these  programs  in  the 
humanities  which  give  better  insight  into 
the  nature  of  man  and  his  need  for 
spiritual  and  moral  growth. 

Under  the  definitions  In  the  act, 
"humanities"  Includes  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  study  of  both  classical  and 
modem  language;  literature;  linguistics; 
history;  philosophy;  archeology;  the 
study  of  the  humanities  to  the  human 
environment;  and  the  study  of  compara- 
tive religions  and  ethics — which  I  helped 
add  to  the  bill. 

Encouraging  State  projects  or  produc- 
tions In  the  arts  would  include:  Music, 
dance,  drama,  folk  art,  creative  writing, 
architecture  and  allied  fields,  painting, 
sculpture,  photography,  graphic  and 
craft  arts,  industrial  design,  motion  pic- 
tures, TV,  and  radio. 

It  has  been  of  great  personal  interest 
to  me  to  watch  the  development  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  na- 
tionally, and  to  see  how  it  has  stimulated 
fresh  approaches  to  education,  bright- 
ened lives,  and  given  Impetus  to  new 
attitudes  about  improving  the  quality  of 
life. 

In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  I  have 
seen  how  the  encouragement  of  modest 
funds  has  enabled  cultural  institutions  to 
expand  their  infiuence  and  services  into 
many  communities  and  to  many  citizens 
who  might  never  otherwise  have  had  this 
enriching  experience.  With  the  impetus 
of  Federal  moneys,  major  new  private 
sources  of  funding  for  the  arts  have  been 
developed. 


A  particularly  good  example  of  this  is 
the  poetry-in-the-schools  project  which 
has  taken  writers  into  schools  since  1967 
with  heartening  results  in  terms  of  stu- 
dent Improvement  in  other  classroom  ac- 
tivities. The  project  began  with  poets 
reading  and  conducting  teacher  seminars 
in  one  city — Minneapolis.  This  year  we 
have  16  poets  all  doing  residencies  of  at 
least  a  week  in  90  schools  throughout  the 
State,  and  we  have  an  Indian  ^Titers' 
program  working  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

Indeed,  this  poetr>--in-the-schools 
project  has  been  so  successful  through- 
out the  State  that  two  of  our  great  pri- 
vate foundations — the  Hill  Family 
Foundation  and  the  Bush  Foundation — 
have  added  major  funding  to  the  Fed- 
eral moneys  in  order  to  insure  its 
continuation. 

The  world-famous  Guthiie  Theater  In 
Minneapolis  is  one  of  the  two  resident 
theaters  in  the  Nation  to  be  chosen  for 
a  pilot  project  in  regional  touring  by 
such  a  regionally-based  company.  The 
project  will  take  the  Guthrie  players  in- 
to locations  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin. 
Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota, 
and  represent  an  absolutely  new  theater 
experience  for  many  audiences  whose 
members  may  not  have  seen  a  live  per- 
formance on  stage  before.  The  project 
imderscores  the  work  the  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  is  doing  in  expanding  op- 
portunities for  our  citizens,  supporting 
the  artists  and  their  institutions,  encour- 
aging new,  innovative  work  on  stage,  and 
at  the  same  time,  maintaining  the  an- 
cient, great  traditions  of  the  live  theater. 

Our  excellent  Minnesota  Arts  Council 
handled  the  coordinated  residency  tour- 
ing program  in  dance  and  administered  a 
circuit  of  dance  performances  that  en- 
compassed Minnesota,  Missouri,  and 
Wi-scmsiii.  The  Minnesota  Orchestra  As- 
sociation has  also  toured  nearby  States 
in  the  upper  Midwest  with  aid  from  the 
Endowment  which  again  has  made  the 
neighborly  sharing  of  our  cultural  re- 
sources possible. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  truly 
exciting  exhibitions  ever  to  be  held  at 
the  Walker  Art  Center  in  Minneapolis 
was  "American  Indian  Art."  a  joint  effort 
that  brought  together  for  the  first  time 
the  Indian  Art  Association  with  the  Min- 
neapolis Society  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  evidence  we  have  seen  In  Min- 
nesota of  the  ability  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  to  help  organiza- 
tions and  to  bring  together  new  com- 
binations of  ideas  and  people  in  creative 
activity  is  repeated  all  over  our  coun- 
try. It  results  from  this  Federal  pro- 
gram which  provides  financial  assist- 
ance, but  requires  matching  monies  from 
other  sources — usually  local — as  well. 
This  matching  requirement  in  the  leg- 
islation for  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  is  an  tmquallfied  guarantee  of 
local  Interest. 


SCHOOLBUS   SAFETY   ACT   OP    1973 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moss)  and  I 
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Introducing  in  the  House  today  a 
ooihprehenslve  schoolbiis  safety  bill. 

]  \3r  too  long  the  Congress  has  permit- 
tee the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
drt  g  its  feet  on  the  promulgation  of 
saf  ;ty  standards  for  schoolbuses.  Simply 
pui .  schoolbuses  today  are  the  ijnsafest 
vel  icles  on  the  road.  While  very  few 
schoolbuses  are  involved  in  accidents, 
wh  ;n  they  are,  the  results  are  often 
cat  istrophic. 

.According  to  School  Bus  Fleet  maga- 
zin ;.  39  percent  of  the  entire  student 
population  below  thie  college  level,  or 
some  20  million  youngsters,  travel  to  and 
fro  n  school  dally  on  schoolbuses.  They 
tra  ^el  a  total  of  2  billion  miles  annually. 
Dulng  1971,  there  were  a  total  of  47,000 
schaolbus  accidents;  150  people  lost  their 
live  5  and  5.600  were  injured. 

\  'Tien  asked  about  schoolbus  safety 
legi  slation,  the  first  thing  that  the  De- 
par  ;ment  of  Transportation  will  point 
out  is  that  schoolbuses  are  one  of  the 
saf(  st  forms  of  transportation.  This  is 
unc  ouUtedly  true.  There  are  only  0.05 
fatilities  per  100  million  passenger  miles 
of  schoolbus  travel  compared  to  2.1 
dea;hs  per  100  million  pas.senger  miles  of 
aut )  travel.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
fairy  simple:  Schoolbuses  ordinarily 
mo  e  at  slower  speeds,  there  are  rules 
and  regulations  governing  other  vehicles 
wh(n  they  are  around  schoolbuses, 
sch  >olbus  drivers  are  extremely  cautious 
and  are  generally  good  drivers,  and  most 
motorists  are  extremely  careful  around 
schi  K)lbuses. 
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(jiven  the  comparatively  low  accident 
on  schoolbuses,  the  Department 
[Transportation — DOT — argues  that 
schoolbus  safety  regulation  is  an  ex- 
treriely  low  priority  item.  DOT  main- 
tains that  in  terms  of  a  cost-benefit  anal- 
it  is  worth  neither  the  time  nor  the 
effoH  of  DOT  to  protect  our  schoolchil- 
from  shoddily  constructed  school- 
DOT  is  misusing  the  concept  of 
-benefit  analysis.  No  American 
sch<K)lchild  should  be  forced  to  ride  in  an 
fe  schoolbus  because  DOT  arbi- 
trarily determines  that  schoolbus  safety 
'low  payoff"  item. 
■What  Is  wrong  with  our  schoolbuses 
tod£  y,  and  why  is  it  when  they  have  an 
accUent  that  the  results  are  often  cat- 
astr  jphlc? 
Frst, 
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,    generally    speaking,    seat    an- 

es  on  schoolbuses  are  inadequate. 

Whin  a  schoolbus  collides  with  another 

vehfjle,  seat  anchorages  often  are  torn 

throwing  the  occupant  and  the 

itself  forward.  What  originally  was 

row  of  seats  Is  Instantaneously 

transformed    into    a    twisted    shambles 

can  inflict  serious  injuries  on  the 

occi^pants  of  a  schoolbus. 

addition  to  the  weak  anchorage  of 
seats,  the  tsrpical  seat  on  today's 
schcolbus  includes  a  metal  bar  above 
seat  which  is  occasionally  covered 
an  ineffective  cosmetic  padding. 
in  the  most  minor  of  accidents, 
are  often  hurled  forward, 
smashing  into  the  bar.  The  results  are 
numerous  facial  injuries,  chest  injuries 
often  damage  to  the  child's  teeth, 
most  unfortunate  child  in  a 
schoblbus  that  is  Involved  in  an  accident 
is  tie  youngster  who  sits  on  the  front 


seat  of  the  schoolbus.  He  faces,  if  he  is 
hurled  forward,  a  whole  array  of  steel 
bars,  door-opening  mechanisms,  and 
stanchions.  The  vertical  poles,  common- 
ly called  stanchions,  which  are  found  on 
almost  all  schoolbuses,  are  considered 
by  experts  urmecessary  and  hazardous. 

Another  crucial  problem  in  current 
schoolbus  construction  is  the  so-called 
structural  integrity  of  the  bus.  Simply 
put,  the  lack  of  strong  joints  and  the 
lack  of  a  suflBcient  number  of  rivets  of- 
ten cause  sheets  of  metal  to  twist  and 
separate  on  impact  in  a  serious  accident. 
The  result  is  that  these  sheets  of  metal 
become  nothing  less  than  "cookie-cut- 
ters," causing  severe  lacerations  to  any 
occupant  of  a  schoolbus.  The  metal 
sheets  rip  apart  upon  collision  produc- 
ing razor-sharp  edges  which  cause  seri- 
ous wounds. 

Minor  schoolbus  accidents  often  result 
in  fatal  tragedy.  For  example,  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  1972,  there  was  a  major  schoolbus 
accident  near  Fort  Sumner,  N.  Mex. 
Nineteen  children  were  killed  when  the 
schoolbus  roUided  with  a  tractor-trailer, 
which  jackknifed  on  a  bridge.  Because  of 
the  poor  construction  of  the  bridge,  a 
collision  was  unavoidable.  A  safely  built 
schoolbus  probably  could  have  avoided 
some  of  the  injuries  and  possibly  even 
deaths  of  these  irmocent  schoolchildren. 
The  argument  that  schoolbuses  are  prob- 
ably the  unsafest  vehicles  on  the  road  is 
indisputable. 

What  has  DOT  done?  In  a  word,  the 
Department  of  Transpoi-tation  has  done 
nothing  to  protect  the  20  million  school- 
children who  ride  schoolbuses.  In  fact, 
DOT  has  made  a  series  of  empty,  hypo- 
critical and  unfilled  promises  regarding 
the  adoption  and  promulgation  of  school- 
bus  safety  standards. 

According  to  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  un- 
doubtedly has  the  authority  to  promul- 
gate specific  standards  regarding  the 
construction  of  schoolbuses. 

Since  February  1970,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  has  been  promising  to 
adopt  a  standard  specifically  on  the 
anchorage  of  seats  in  schoolbuses.  DOT's 
first  promise  came  in  a  February  1970 
letter  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Senator 
Kennedy  had  urged  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  take  more  concrete 
action  to  protect  the  occupants  of  school- 
buses.  Secretary  Volpe  told  Senator 
Kennedy  : 

The  Department,  In  Docket  2-11.  has 
already  Initiated  the  first  rule-making  ac- 
tion to  upgrade  substantially  the  safety 
performance  of  schoolbus  seats. 

For  a  year  the  Department  did  nothing. 

But,  in  July  1971,  it  was  clear  the  DOT 
had  not  forgotten  its  earlier  promise  to 
Senator  Kennedy.  In  congressional  testi- 
mony. Mr.  Douglas  W.  Toms,  the  admin- 
istrator for  the  National  Hiehway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  told  a 
congressional  panel: 

We  deem  one  of  the  best  pay-offs  In  school- 
bus  standards  would  be  to  provide  for 
friendlier  seats.  One  thir.g  we  do  not  like 
are  the  seats  with  the  hard  metal  rails  and 
metal  backs  so  as  the  youngster  moves  for- 
ward In  any  kind  of  crash,  he  strikes  a  solid, 
unyielding  surface.  ...  We  are  moving  for- 
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ward  to  see  that  seat  backs  In  most  of  the 
Interior  parts  of  the  bus  are  friendly. 

Between  July  1971  and  April  11,  1972, 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration — NHTSA — did  nothing 
In  April,  NHTSA  did  issue  a  press  release 
which  stated: 

One  proposed  standard,  to  be  issued 
shortly,  deals  with  bus  passenger  seating  and 
crash  protection.  It  will  require  stronger 
seats  and  seat  anchorages,  elimination  of 
lethal  surfaces,  substantial  padding  in  the 
Immediate  area,  and  Increased  seat-back 
height. 

In  May  1972  Secretary  Volpe  told  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss)  in  a  letter  that  "a 
notice  of  proposed  rule-making  was 
slated  to  be  published  within  the  next 
few  weeks"  on  schoolbus  safety  seats. 
Later  in  1972,  officials  of  NHSTA  prom- 
ised the  Washington  Star  that  "in  a  few 
more  weeks,  the  agency  said  it  will  have 
notice  of  proposed  standards  for 
stronger,  safer  seats."  Miriam  Ottenburg, 
the  Star's  reporter,  noted  that  "it  has 
taken  6  years  to  get  this  far  on  a  seat 
standard.  No  one  wijl  venture  to  guess 
how  long  it  will  take  to  get  a  standard 
on  safer  bus  construction."    _ 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  February  8.  1973. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  still 
his  done  absolutely  nothing. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration refused  to  adopt  any  additional 
schoolbus  standard  until  the  seat  stand- 
ard is  proposed. 

An  official  of  NHTSA  told  Siegel,  Na- 
hum  and  Runge,  writing  for  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers  in  1971,  that  a 
seat  standard  must  come  first.  "Once 
we  get  that  out  of  the  way,  we  can  go 
after  other  things."  he  reportedly  said. 

The  track  record  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  clear — inaction,  empty 
promises,  and  more  inaction. 

Since  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion wiU  do  nothing,  it  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  act.  Therefore,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Moss)  and  I  today  are  introducing  the 
Schoolbus  Safety  Act  of  1973. 

Practically  identical  legislation  is  be- 
ing introduced  in  the  Senate  today  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  Mr.  Magnu- 
soN,  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Nelson  and  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  the  distinguished  Sesoator  from 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Weicker,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  SCHWEICKER. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  would  re- 
quire that  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion by  a  specific  order  to  establish  Fed- 
eral motor  vehicle  safety  standards  for 
schoolbuses  within  6  months  after  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  Standards 
must  be  developed  for  emergency  exits, 
interior  protection  for  occupants,  floor 
strength,  seating  systems,  crashworthl- 
ness  of  body  and  frame — including  pro- 
tection agalDst  rollover  hazards — ^vehi- 
cle operating  systems,  window's  and 
windshields,  and  fuel  systems.  In  short, 
this  legislation  provides  for  comprehen- 
sive safety  standards  to  protect  the  20 
million  schoolchildren  who  ride  school- 
buses  every  day. 
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These  standards  will  eliminate  the 
flimsy  schoolbuses  that  today  are  rolling 
deathtraps  for  our  schoolchildren. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  requires 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
procure  an  experimental  prototype  of 
schoolbus  for  research  and  testing  pur- 
poses. This  schoolbus  should  be  pur- 
chased viithin  an  18-month  period 
witlun  the  enactment  of  the  legislation.  • 
The  legislation  will  also  require  that  the 
major  manufacturers  and  distributors  of 
schoolbuses  at  the  time  of  delivery  pro- 
vide certification  that  the  schoolbus  has 
been  individually  inspected  and  test- 
driven  to  determine  if  due  care  was  used 
in  the  production  of  the  bus. 

The  National  Transportation  Board 
will  also  be  required  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  notification 
and  reporting  of  each  schoolbus  accident 
which  has  caused  a  death  and  investigate 
each  and  every  such  accident.  On  the 
basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secre- 
tary' of  Transportation,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Board,  will  make  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  rules  and  regulations  to 
prevent  similar  accidents  from  occurring 
in  the  future. 

In  short,  this  legislation  will  provide 
standards,  reporting  systems,  investiga- 
tions, and  necessary  revisions  so  that 
every  schoolchild  in  this  country  can 
ride  on  safe  schoolbuses. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  adoption 
of  schoolbus  safety  rules.  The  Vehicle 
Equipment  Safety  Commission — VESC — 
a  compact  of  44  States  established  in 
1958.  has  promulgated  its  rule  No.  6, 
which  provides  comprehensive  safety 
stand"irds  for  the  construction  of  school- 
buses.  The  States  of  Maryland  and  Eli- 
nois  have  adopted  slight  modifications  of 
this  rule.  Presently,  I  am  happy  to  report, 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  is  seriously  con- 
sidering the  adoption  of  the  VESC  rule 
No.  6. 

While  the  specific  provisions  of 
VESC-6  mav  not  be  precisely  the  stand- 
ards needed  for  schoolbus  safety,  they 
are  a  dramatic  step  forward  in  providing 
safe  schoolbuses  for  the  20  million  chil- 
dren who  travel  to  and  from  schopl  every 
day. 

WTiile  the  two  schoolbus  companies — 
Ward  and  Waj-ne — have  already  devel- 
oped prototype  safe  schoolbuses,  several 
companies  in  hearings  concerning  VESC- 
6  have  protested  that  they  are  unable 
to  conform  to  the  Federal  standards. 
However,  a  slightly  modified  version  of 
VESC-6  was  used  as  a  basis  for  bids  for 
the  purchase  of  52  schoolbuses  by  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  and  all  the  major 
schoolbus  companies  did  submit  bids.  It 
is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  average 
cost  increase  on  buses  conforming  to 
the  modified  VESC-6  standards  is  be- 
tween $200  and  $350.  Apparently  the 
modified  VESC-6  standard  is  a  success 
in  Maryland. 

On  August  25,  1971,  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois formally  adopted  rules  similar  to 
VESC-6.  Formal  requirements  for  the 
modified  VESC-6  will  not  be  enforced 
for  approximately  6  months  after  a  man- 
ual outUning  specifications  is  issued.  The 
manual  will  be  Issued  within  the  next 
few  months. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  tentatively 


adopted  VBSC-6  rule.  In  fact,  the  Di- 
vision of  Motor  Vehicles  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  held  a  formal  public  hearing 
on  Wednesday,  January  31,  1973,  to  dis- 
cuss the  schoolbus  safety  measures. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  with 
VESC-6  indicates  that  schoolbus  safety 
rules  can  work  at  a  minimal  increase  in 
cost  to  local  school  districts.  The  need 
for  schoolbus  legislation  is  clear  School- 
buses  are  extremely  unsafe  vehicles,  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  re- 
fuses to  do  anything.  The  solution  is  ob- 
vious— Congress  must  adopt  legislation 
which  will  force  E>OT  to  promulgate  de- 
cent schoolbus  standards  to  protect  the 
students  who  ride  schoolbuses  every  day. 


THE  NEED  TO  ELIMINATE  MEDICAID 
ABUSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  Is  re- 
cognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
this  country  are  angry  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  medical  care.  Middle  Income 
people  in  particular  who  are  not  covered 
by  medicare  or  medicaid  bear  the  great- 
est biu-den  of  all.  They  are  hit  by  the  high 
cost  of  medical  care  and  the  high  taxes 
necessary  to  support  medicaid  costs  that 
are  sometimes  multiplied  by  Infla>ted 
charges  of  a  few  imscrupulous  doctors 
and  medical  service  organizations. 

I  am  presently  working  on  legislation 
which  I  plan  to  Introduce  after  the  recess 
to  amend  title  19  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  help  put  an  end  to  unscrupulous 
medicaid  profits.  The  amendment  would 
give  municipalities  such  as  the  city  of 
New  York  the  option  of  using  its  munic- 
ipal hospitals  and  community  based 
medical  divisions  to  treat  all  medicaid 
patients. 

If  enacted,  my  bill  will  not  require  all 
localities  to  treat  Its  medicaid  patients  In 
community  sponsored  clinics;  it  simply 
would  give  those  cities  that  have  suffered 
escalating  medicaid  costs  at  the  hands  of 
unscrupulous  physicians  and  private 
medical  centers  the  alternative  of  creat- 
ing a  network  of  neighborhood  health 
clinics  to  be  staffed  by  salaried  doctors 
to  treat  medicaid  patients.  Some  locali- 
ties where  abuses  have  not  been  a  prob- 
lem may  Indeed  opt  to  continue  the  pres- 
ent system  of  per-patlent  fee  parents. 

As  presently  written,  title  19  is  sup- 
posed to  give  medicaid  patients  freedom 
of  choice  as  to  which  doctor  he  or  she 
chooses  to  see.  Some  will  argue  that  my 
bill  will  curtail  freedom  of  choice,  but  I 
would  submit  that  they  are  simply  un- 
aware of  the  facts.  Freedom  of  choice 
does  not  exist  in  practice  anj-way. 

At  the  present  time,  20  percent  of  the 
doctors  in  this  city  do  all  the  medicaid 
work,  with  an  overwhelming  number  of 
doctors  refusing  to  accept  medicaid  pa- 
tient^ Furthermore,  4  percent  of  the  doc- 
tors are  collecting  85  percent  of  the  fees. 
So  if  freedom  of  choice  does  exist,  it  is 
freedom  of  choice  not  for  the  patients, 
but  only  for  the  doctors  and  at  an  in- 
ordinate cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Medicaid  costs  have  doubled  between 
1970  and  1971.  From  $666.3  million  to 
$1.12  billion.  The  total  cost  is  now  $1.3 


blUion,  a  sum  greater  than  the  combined 
total  of  all  other  welfare  costs.  My  pur- 
pose in  amending  title  19  Is  to  insure  that 
this  money  is  no  longer  wasted  on  extrav- 
agant fees  for  negligent  services.  It  would 
help  to  abolish  situations  where  certain 
unscrupulous  doctors  charge  excessive 
fees  for  little  or  no  or  even  incompetent 
services. 

The  abuses  have  been  disgraxjtful.  We 
can  no  longer  allow  our  money  to  be 
stolen  from  us.  Nor  can  we  allow  the 
health  of  people  to  be  abused  or  ignored. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  some  cases  which  are  in- 
dicative of  the  way  our  money  iff  being 
wasted  to  fill  the  pockets  of  unscrupulous 
doctors.  They  are  the  following: 

A  radiologist  in  Brooklyn  who  received 
$556,053  from  medicaid  in  1971  and 
$400,000  in  1972  who  has  been  charged 
with  taking  an  average  of  19  unneces- 
sary X-rays  per  patient. 

A  Central  Park  West  physician  who 
gave  all  his  medicaid  patients  injections 
of  both  penicillin  and  biclllin  at  a  cost  to 
medicaid  of  $1  per  injection.  Thepe  in- 
jections were  judged  to  be  needless  and 
the  physician  has  been  ordered  to  re- 
fund $2,600  to  medicaid. 

A  dentist  who  has  billed  medicaid  for 
$4,500  worth  of  services  to  a  woman  and 
her  11  children.  These  services  include 
fees  for  dental  work  on  a  9-year-old 
child  who  for  the  last  9  years  has  been  a 
patient  at  an  upstate  cerebral  palsy 
clinic  and  has  in  fact  never  been  in  the 
dentist's  office. 

A  private  clinic  in  Hunts  Point  which 
mainly  serves  medicaid  patients  and  has 
been  judged  "unsafe  and  unsanitary," 
the  waiting  area  "filled  with  litter"  and 
the  clinic's  disposal  of  used  needles  and 
syringes  is  "unsatisfactory  and  unsani- 
tary." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  medicaid 
abuses  are  crimes  and  acts  of  larceny 
and  just  like  other  acts  of  theft  they 
should  be  treated  as  criminal  offenses 
witlj^he  appropriate  penalties.  At  th* 
same  time,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Congre.ss  to  act  to  safeguard  the  tax- 
payers and  the  medicaid  patients  from 
unscrupulous  practices  that  result  in 
high  bills  and  poor  health  care. 


U.S.S.  "WILLIAM  H.  BATES" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  <Mrs.  Heck- 
ler* is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  many'  of  my  col- 
leagues remember  with  a  great  deal  of 
fondness  the  late  Bill  Bates,  for  so  long 
a  distinguished  Member  of  this  body 
from  Massachusetts.  His  contributions  to 
his  State  and  his  country  are  legion. 
Many  of  them  live  on  although  he  was 
taken  from  us  prematurely  in  1969. 

Not  the  least  of  his  legacies  to  us  is  a 
strong,  fiexible  Navy,  over  whose  growth 
and  preparedness  he  presided  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  one  of  this 
Nation's  newest  attack  nuclear  subma- 
rines proudly  carries  the  name  U.S.S. 
William.  H.  Bates. 
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I  am  pleased  to  share  ulth  you  the 
latest  report  on  the  Bates  which  I  re- 
c«ntly  received  in  a  letter  from  Vice 
Apm.  H.  G.  Rickover. 

USS  WnxiAM  H.  Bates  (SSN  680). 

New  York.  N.Y..  February  5.  1973. 
n.  Margabet  M.  Hecklee, 
UlE.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mhs.  Heckler;  We  are  just  return l-^g 
iT^m  the  first  sea  trlal3  of  the  USS  William 
Bates   (SSN  680).  our  60th    attack  t>-pe 
submarine.  The  ship  completed  all 
Including   full   power   operation,   both 
and  submerged.  The  Bates  was  built 
the  Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Division.  Pasca- 
!a.  Mississippi. 
William  Henry  Bates  enlisted  in  the  Navv 
July  1940  and  participated  in  the  assaults 
Iwo  Jlma  and  Okinawa.  WTien  he  died  in 
he  was  a  captain  in  the  Naval  Reserve! 
lis  legislative  service  began  in  1950  when 
resigned  as  a  lieutenant  commander  after 
befng  elected  to  the  6th  Massachu  etts  Con- 
District  to  fill  the  vacancy  caiised 
the  death  of  his  father.  GeDrge  J.  Bates. 
Bates  was  one  of  the  foremost  congres- 
authoritles  on  national  defense  during 
two  decades  of  service.  In  his  position 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  House 
Services  Committee  and  member  of 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  he 
Instrumental  in  strengthenii.g  our  Na-.  y 
was  a  proponent  of  nuclear  power  for 
al  ships.  Including  this  ship  which  bears 
name.  He  contributed  immeasurably  'o 
Idlng  our  modern  nuclear  Navy — subma- 
.  aircraft  carriers,  frigates — which  Is  to- 
a  major  factor  in  preserving  peace. 
'  Tie  Bates  Is  equipped  with  the  latest  navi- 
n  and  electronics  systems  and  a  corn- 
er controlled  weapons  system  which  en- 
her  to  detect  and  attack  targets  at  cor'- 
distances.    These    characteristics, 
with  the  ability  to  operate  at  high 
Spdeds  for  long  periods  of  time  and  the  en- 
vlrpnmental  Independence  provided  by  nu- 
propulslon.  make  her  a  powerful  weapon 
agilnst  surface  ships  and  submarines  alike. 
In  addition  to  the  60  attack  type  nuclear 
sul  marines,  we  also  have  41  Polaris  subma- 
rin  js  and  a  deep  submergence  ocean  engi- 
ne* ring  submarine,  making  a  total  of   102 
nu  :lear  submarines  In  operation.  When  all 
nui  ilear  submarines  presently  authorized  by 
Coi^gress  are  completed,  the  United  States 
have  83  attack  and  41  Polaris  submarines. 
Respectfully, 

H.  G.  Rickover. 
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THETIEROIN  TRAIL 

the  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pre  vious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
ma  a  from  New  York  <Mr.  Wolff)  is  rec- 
ogiiized  for  5  minutes. 

llr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  Newsday 
ha;  just  begun  a  40-part  series  entitled 
"Tl  le  Heroin  Trail"  based  on  a  6-month 
stu  ly  by  a  number  of  its  reporters.  Yes- 
ter  lay's  Installment  detailed  charges 
ths  t  an  official  agency  of  the  Bulgarian 
Go  remment  is  involved  in  narcotics  traf- 
fic. 
^  i^le  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving, 
been  aware  of  the  use  of  Bulgaria  as 
c  mduit  for  heroin  shipments  in  trucks 
fro  n  Turkey  to  France,  these  charges  of 
offl^  ial  complicitv  lend  new  urgency  to  a 
resfmption  of  our  committee's  investiga- 
of  the  problem. 
Tyith  the  normalization  of  re'ations  be- 
the  United  States  and  the  Balkan 
.  I  think  it  essential  that  we  secure 
thejfacts  behind  these  allegations.  There- 


fore I  have  requested  both  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Europe 
Subcommittee.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  to  inves- 
tigate the  charges  th?t  have  been  made. 
For  the  information  of  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  include  the  article 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
The  BtTLGARiA  Connection:  a  Throttchway 
V  FOR  Drugs 

(Note. — Members  of  the  Newsday  team 
that  followed  The  Heroin  Trail — Newsday 
Senior  Editor  (Investigations)  Robert  W. 
Greene  and  reporters  Knut  Royce  and  Les 
Payne — visited  Bulgaria  last  summer  as  part 
of  a  nine-month  Investigation  of  the  flow  of 
heroin  from  Its  source  to  the  streets  of  Long 
Island.  The  report,  another  In  the  series  on 
The  Heroin  Trail,  follows: ) 

The  Bulgarian  government  has  sanctioned 
the  movement  of  morphine  base  through 
Bulgaria  on  its  way  from  Turkey  to  France. 
Newsday  has  been  told.  The  information 
came  from  law  enforcement  officials  in  two 
countries  and  from  two  smugglers  who  oper- 
ated through  Bulgaria. 

Newsday  received  the  reports  about  Bulgar- 
ian involvement  while  investigating  the 
heroin  business  in  Europe  last  summer  and 
fall.  Several  of  those  who  told  us  about  it 
said  the  drug  smuggling  was  done  through 
an  agency  named  "KINTEX,"  and  that  it  was 
an  export-import  bureau  of  the  Bulgarian 
government.  But.  they  added,  it  also  had  been 
a  clearinghouse  for  smugglers  requiring  safe 
passage  through  Bulgaria. 

The  story  was  denied  Monday  In  Washing- 
ton by  a  Bulgarian  government  spokesman. 
"This  Is  not  true,  not  true,  not  true,"  said 
Assen  Yankov.  first  secretary  of  the  Bulgar- 
ian Embassy.  "Each  government  that  re- 
spects Itself  will  not  allow  this  kind  of 
dirty  action — dealing  In  heroin  and  contra- 
band. The  same  Is  true  of  the  Bulgarian 
government."  Yankov,  noting  that  Bulgaria 
has  Just  completed  an  agreement  which  pro- 
vides for  training  of  its  border  guards  by 
U.S.  antl-nafhptlcs  experts,  warned  that 
publication  of  the  KINTETX  story  might 
damage  the  agreement.  He  said  that  It  "may 
be  in  fact  ...  a  stick  in  the  wheel." 

But  others  tell  a  different  story.  According 
to  one  smuggler,  certain  Istanbul  narcotics 
profiteers  worked  out  arrangements  with 
KINTEX  for  two-way  smuggling:  Morphine 
base  was  permitted  to  move  through  Bul- 
garia unimpeded;  In  exchange,  the  narcotics 
merchants  were  sometimes  required  to  move, 
among  other  things,  guns  and  ammunition 
back  into  Turkey,  destined  for  memt>ers  of 
left-wing  Turkish   revolutionary  groups. 

The  Istanbul-Sofia-Munich  road  is  the 
superhighway  for  smuggling  of  morphine 
base.  More  than  half  of  the  base  that,  con- 
verted to  heroin,  leaves  France  for  Its  even- 
tual destination  in  the  arms  of  American 
addicts,  Is  moved  along  that  route.  It  is  es- 
timated that  80  per  cent  of  America's  Illegal 
heroin  supply  comes  from  France. 

SOFTA 

It  was  our, last  day  In  Bulgaria.  Our  car 
looped  Liberation  Square,  past  the  outdoor 
cafes  and  the  statue  of  a  Russian  czar  astride 
a  bronze  horse.  It  turned  toward  onion- 
domed  Alexander  Nevsky  Memorial  Church, 
cut  left  at  tiie  TSOUM  department  store  and 
eased  Into  a  narrow,  cobblestoned  side  street. 
busy  with  stores  and  people. 

We  were  riding  with  the  two  smugglers 
we  had  met  in  Istanbul.  The  car  stopped 
near  a  squat,  new,  concrete-and-glass  build- 
ing without  a  name  on  It.  Several  men  stood 
near  the  entrance,  looking  at  us. 

"That's   It,"   said   one   of   the   smugglers. ' 
"That's  the  new  headquarters  of  KINTEX." 
•  •  •  *  • 

Gallp  Labemaa,  the  former  Istanbul  nar- 
cottes  squad  chief,  had  heard  of  KINTEX. 
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During  one  conversation  In  his  Istanbul 
apartment,  he  said:  "There  Is  an  Important 
agency  in  the  Bulgarian  government  that 
has  given  some  of  our  biggest  smugglers 
carte  blanche  to  run  morphine  base  through 
the  country.  We  know  It's  happening,  but 
we  don't  have  many  details.  The  agency  is 
called  KINTEX." 

*  •  *  •  • 

A  U.S.  Embassy  source  In  Ankara:  "We 
don't  know  much.  We  understand  that  KIN- 
TEX is  the  official  Import-export  agency  of 
the  Bulgarian  Peoples  Republic.  The  agency 
is  supposed  to  promote  e35)orts  and  regulate 
imports.  Sounds  like  a  standard  government 
bureau." 

•  •  •  •  • 
There  were  fragments  of  the  stcry  in  Is- 
tanbul. A  leading  opium  dealer  who  was 
perfectly  willing  to  discuss  his  colleagues 
byname  grew  silent  when  asked  about  KIN- 
TEX. "I've  heard  of  it;  that's  the  Bulgarian 
arrangement,"  he  said.  Then  he  pointedly 
changed  the  subject.  An  Istanbul  police  of- 
ficial, drinking  his  fourth  martini  at  the 
Istanbul  Hilton,  said:  "We  know  about  it; 
we  hear  about  it." 

•  •  *  •  * 

It  had  been  a  five-hour  drive  from  the 
Kapitan  Andreevo  border-crossing  to  Sofia, 
the  Bulgarian  capital,  close  to  the  Yugoslav- 
Ian  border.  A  soft  rain  was  falling  at  3  a.m. 
when  we  arrived,  without  reservations,  at  the 
Grand  Sofia  Hotel,  on  Liberation  Square. 

The  square  was  deserted,  except  for  two 
parked  cars  nearby,  with  two  men  sitting  in 
each.  Their  lights  were  out.  but  their  wind- 
shield-wipers were  moving.  We  hauled  the 
luggage  out  of  the  trunk  and  went  into  the 
hotel.  Behind  us,  we  heard  car  doers  shutting. 
The  men  from  the  cars  followed  us  in.  Th%y 
did  not  appear  to  be  tourists. 

The  desk  clerk  looked  at  our  passports 
and  visas.  We  told  him  we  would  be  staying 
three  days.  "Very  well."  he  said,  "but  your 
visas  are  for  transit  only.  That  means  only 
24  hours  In  Bulgaria.  If  you  wish  to  stay 
longer,  go  to  the  police  early  In  the  morn- 
ing. Otherwise  you  will  be  In  very  serious 
trotible."  The  four  men  who  had  been 
watching  us  lounged  around  the  lobby. 

We  took  the  elevator  up  and  looked  down 
on  the  square  from  our  windows.  We  saw  the 
four  men  get  back  into  their  cars  and  settle 
down  behind  the  moving  windshield-wipers. 

It  took  part  of  the  next  day  with  the 
police  to  straighten  out  the  border  guards' 
error  about  the  visas. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The   Sofia   Press,    a   government-operated 

agency,  assigned  Georgi  Oaniv,  a  blond  six- 
footer,  to  assist  us. 

We  requested  an  Interview  with  the  Bul- 
garian government  official  responsible  for 
narcotics  control,  whose  name  we  had  not 
seen  in  our  readings  on  the  subject.  Ganlv 
said  that  he  didn't  know  the  name  of  the 
official  elther.*but  that  he  would  try  to  find 
out.  "Do  you  know  that  Sofia  was  recently 
.iiost  to  a  Warsaw  Pact  conference  on  nar- 
cotics control?"  he  asked.  We  said  that  we 
had  heard  about  It.  Who  headed  it  for  the 
Sofia  goverrpaent?  He  said  he  would  try 
to  find  out. 

*  •  •  •  • 
We  reached  the  outdoor  cafe  In  front  of 

the  Grand  Sofia  Hotel  at  noon.  The  two 
Turkish  smugglers,  who  had  come  from 
Istanbul  by  train,  sat  at  another  table.  We 
followed  the  plan  agreed  upon  In  Istanbul: 
We  made  betfeve  we  didn't  see  them;  they 
made  believe  they  didn't  see  us.  Our  Turkish 
driver  walked  by  their  table  and  the  smok- 
ing smuggler  asked  him  for  a  match.  We 
returned  to  our  hotel  room.  Soon,  the  driver 
Joined  us.  We  had  already  checked  the  room 
and  found  no  electronic  listening  devices, 
but  we  turned  up  the  TV  to  full  volume — 
happy  workers  were  singing  about  a  new  san- 
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Itary  sewer  system  in  the  city  of  Varna.  We 
were  to  pick  up  the  smugglers  on  a  street 
corner  four  blocks  away  In  16  minutes. 

We  picked  them  up  and  went  to  another 
cafe  10  minutes  by  car  from  Liberation 
Square.  We  were  on  a  second-level  balcony. 
Thirty  feet  below,  two  men  peered  under  the 
hood  of  a  parked  car.  They  stayed  under  the 
hood  for  the  next  two  hours,  while  the  smug- 
glers went  through  two  dishes  of  Ice  cream, 
and  we  drank  a  half-bottle  of  cold  Mana- 
slupska  Usba,  a  local  white  wine. 

One  of  the  two  smugglers,  Ohassan. 
sketched  in  the  details  on  KINTEX:  "If 
you've  got  the  right  connection  with  that 
agency,  you  can  pass  morphine  base  through 
Bulgaria  without  the  slightest  ripple."  Cer- 
tain Istanbul  patrons,  he  said,  were  allowed 
to  move  base  through  Bulgaria.  In  turn,  the 
Bulgarian  government  sold  American  cigarets 
and  Scotch  whiskey  to  the  patrons  at  a  profit. 
The  patrons  smuggled  them  into  Turkey. 

The  Bulgars  had  another  interest  In  Tur- 
key, the  left-wing  Dev  Gene  revolutionary 
movement.  According  to  the  smugglers,  an 
Istanbul  patron  who  was  allowed  to  bring 
out  his  base  was  required  to  occasionally 
reciprocate  by  providing  smugglers  to  move 
guns  and  ammunition  from  Bulgaria  for  the 
Turkish  revolutionaries.  The  patrons  were 
also  expected,  when  asked,  to  supply  intelli- 
gence information  to  the  Bulgarian  secret 
police. 

"KINTEX  is  Immensely  powerful  In  this 
country,"  Qhassan  said.  "It's  not  Just  a  gov- 
ernmental agency.  If  KINTEX  decides  not  to 
let  you  smuggle  through  Bulgaria,  you  can 
have  a  tough  time  here." 

Until  recently,  Ohassan  said,  KINTEX 
maintained  warehouses  in  various  parts  of 
Bulgaria.  Some  of  these  were  stocked  with 
cigarets.  whiskey  or  guns.  The  agency  would 
sell  the  supplies  to  officially  designated  mid- 
dlemen. In  turn,  these  men  would  sell  the 
merchandise  to  the  Istanbul  patrons.  Within 
the  past  year,  however,  KINTEX  has  closed 
down  many  of  Its  storage  depots  and  has  con- 
solidated many  of  Its  operations  in  a  new 
Sofia  headquarters. 

"KINTEX  is  getting  more  conservative," 
Ghassan  said.  "Apparently  things  were  get- 
ting out  of  hand  and  the  Bulgarian  govern- 
ment was  afraid  of  being  exposed.  Now  KIN- 
TEX will  only  deal  with  big,  old  customers, 
some  of  the  biggest  Istanbul  patrons.  They 
can  still  get  the  approval  to  run  a  load 
through  the  country.  But  no  one  else,  partic- 
ularly no  one  new." 

Before  KINTEX  began  to  tighten  up  last 
year,  the  smuggler  said,  it  was  relatively  easy 
for  a  young  Istanbul  patron  to  establish  a 
working  relationship  with  the  agency.  "Let's 
say  you  want  to  smuggle  American  cigarets 
into  Turkey,"  he  said.  "You  contact  a  mid- 
dleman who  has  done  business  with  KINTEX. 
He  puts  ycur  name  througlLjo  Sofia  for  a 
check.  Bulgarian  agents  In  Istanbul  run  a 
background  on  you.  If  you  are  reputable  in 
the  [smuggling]  business  and  have  no  police 
connections,  you  start  doing  business  Tv'th 
KINTEX." 

Bulgaria  is  the  logical  cork  on  the  Turkl;:h 
bottle,  because  Bulgaria  Is  the  only  nation 
along  the  entire  route  from  Istanbul  to  Mar- 
seilles to  stop  and  check  every  car.  But. 
Ghassan  said,  there  is  no  probl?m  for  a  man 
with  KINTEX  connections.  "He  sends  a  mes- 
sage to  Sofia,  giving  a  description  an^  t^e 
license  number  of  his  truck  or  car.  He  also 
tells  what  time  the  truck  is  expected  to  cross 
the  border.  Then  KINTEX  sends  a  man  to  the 
crossing  point  to  make  sure  that  the  truck 
goes  through  without  any  search." 

We  left  the  cafe.  As  we  got  into  our  car, 
the  two  men  down  the  street  lowered  the 
hood  of  their  car  and  got  In.  As  we  drove 
away,  the  smugglers  gave  us  the  names  of  the 
patrons  KINTEX  dealt  with  In  Istanbul,  all 
owning  Transports  Intematlonaux  Routlers 
(TIR)  trucks.  We  had  heard  the  names  be- 
fore. They  were  on  our  list  of  heroin  prof- 


iteers: All  Hlkmet  Tekin.  Mehmet  Tuysuso- 
glu.  Mustafa  Klsaclk. 

•  *  •  •  • 
Later,    we    again   sat    at    a    table   in    the 

cnjwded  outdoc*  terrace  of  the  Grand  Sofia 
Hotel,  looking  like  tourists.  Toward  the  back 
of  the  terrace  sat  the  two  smugglers.  We  had 
worked  out  this  plan:  When  Ghassan 
scratched  his  ear,  another  new  smuggler  had 
come  to  his  table.  We  were  to  take  his  pic- 
ture. Ghassan  would  Identify  the  smugglers 
later. 

A  man  came  to  the  smugglers'  table,  sat 
a  few  minutes  and  left.  He  was  followed  by 
others.  Each  time.  Ghassan  scratched  his  ear. 
We  kept  taking  pictures. 

Later  we  met.  Ghassan  asked:  "Did  you  get 
the  picture  of  Sallm  Yunan?"  Yes,  we  said, 
we  took  pictures  of  all  the  smugglers.  He 
looked  puzzled.  We  explained  that  we  took  a 
picture  each  time  he  scratched  his  ear  when 
someone  sat  down.  "I  forgot."  he  said.  "Ear 
scratching  Is  a  nervous  habit  of  mine." 

Sallm  Yunan.  he  told  us,  had  been  smug- 
gling guns  into  Turkey  for  KINTEX  until 
about  two  years  ago.  Now  he  was  building 
apartment  houses  In  Beirut.  Later  we  checked 
the  films.  A  waitress  had  partially  blocked 
the  view  of  Sallm  Yunan;  the  back  of  his 
head  was  all  that  could  be  seen. 

•  •  •  •  • 
That  evening  we  ran  into  Georgi  Ganlv, 

the  Sofia  press  official,  while  walking  up  a 
side  street  to  the  hotel.  He  seemed  surprised. 
He  told  us  that  he  had  checked  and  that 
the  minister  for  us  to  talk  to  was  La2sar 
Bonev  of  the  Bulgarian  Finance  Department. 
Good,  we  said.  No.  he  replied,  bad.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  U.S.  government  was  sched- 
uled to  come  up  from  Ankara  next  month 
for  Joint  talks  on  narcotic^  control  with 
Bonev.  The  minister  declined  to  give  out  any 
Interviews  before  the  meeting. 

•  •  •  •  » 
After  looking  at  the  KINTEX  building,  the 

next  afternoon,  we  headed  back  to  our  car. 
We  were  now  about  three  blocks  away  when 
a  man  In  a  white  shirt  began  walking  be- 
hind us.  He  followed  us  untU  we  got  into 
the  car  and  drove  off.  On  the  way  back  to 
the  hotel,  we  dropped  off  our  smugglers  on  a 
street  comer.  They  had  Information  that  a 
friend  was  bringing  200  kilos  through  from 
Istanbul.  They  wanted  a  piece  of  the  action. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Istanbul.  Turkey:  A  month  later  we  called 

Ankara  and  asked  Bob  Munn,  U.S.  Embassy 
narcotics  control  coordinator,  what  happened 
at  the  scheduled  meeting  in  Sofia  between 
U.S.  narcotics  officials  and  Lazar  Bonev  of 
the  Bulgarian  Finance  Department.  Munn 
said  that  the  meeting  had  been  canceled  by 
the  Bulgarians.  He  didn't  elaborate. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Vienna,  Austria:    We  sat  with  Dr.   Ernst 

Hoffman,  chief  of  Austria's  narcotics  bureau, 
and  talked  about  heroin.  He  spoke  in  slow, 
carefully  enunciated  English.  Yes.  he  had 
heard  of  an  agency  In  the  Bulgarian  govern- 
ment that  had  cooperated  with  narcotics 
smugglers  moving  through  that  country. 

He  explained  that  a  wiretap  had  been 
placed  on  the  home  telephone  of  a  suspected 
narcotics  smuggler.  "He  talked  freely  to  his 
wife  on  the  phone.  He  told  her  there  was 
nothing  to  be  worried  about  In  Bulgaria  be- 
cause they  had  contact  with  some  govern- 
ment agency  there  and  they  could  bring 
through  narcotics  vrithout  Interference. 
Later,  he  signed  a  statement  to  the  whole 
thing  and  was  sent  to  Jail." 


he  was  working  for  a  man  named  Mustafa 
Klsaclk." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Washington,  February,  1973  :  The  Bulgarian 
Embassy  denied  that  an  official  agency  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria  sanctions 
the  smuggling  operations  of  major  Turkish 
morphine  patrons. 

"This  is  not  true."  said  Assen  Yankov.  first 
secretary  of  the  Bulgarian  Embassy.  "Each 
government  that  respects  itself  will  not  allow 
this  kind  of  dirty  action,  dealing  in  heroin 
and  contraband.  The  same  Is  true  of  the  Bul- 
garian government." 

Yankov  dismissed  reports  from  govern- 
ment officials  In  Turkey  and  Austria  attesting 
to  Bulgarian  cooperation  with  smugglers  as 
"false."  He  said  he  had  never  heard  of  KIN- 
TEX. If  morphine  Is  smuggled  through  Bul- 
garia on  the  road  from  Istanbul  to  Munich 
it  Is  despite  Bulgarian  efforts  to  stop  It, 
Yankov  said. 

"This  ajllcle."  he  said,  "could  lead  to  se- 
rious consequences  which  run  counter  to 
recent  trends  in  the  direction  of  mutual  co- 
operation in  this  area.  The  chief  of  Bulgarian 
Customs  has  been  a  guest  in  this  country — 
not  Just  a  visitor,  but  a  guest — Just  because 
the  customs  bureau  of  your  government  rec- 
ognizes the  work  we  have  done  in  the  area, 
the  effort  we  are  making." 

He  said  the  KINTEX  story  "may  be  in  fact 
...  a  stick  in  the  wheel." 

At  the  State  Department,  officials  said  that 
U.S.  and  Bulgarian  diplomats  and  customs 
personnel  recently  concluded  discussions  that 
wlU  lead  to  U.S.  training  of  Bulgarian  agents 
In  narcotics  enforcement  procedures. 

The  State  Department  officials,  who  asked 
not  to  be  named,  said  their  files  contained  no 
data  on  KINTEX.  but  they  said  that  their 
knowledge  of  the  Bulgarian  government  made 
them  believe  that  such  an  operation  was 
"plausible." 

A  U.S.  source  experienced  In  Bulgarian - 
American  relations  said  that  It  was  possible 
that  an  agency  such  as  KINTEX  could  be 
operated  as  an  arm  of  the  Bulgarian  secret 
police,  reporting  only  to  high  Comniunl.st 
Party  officials  and  unknown  even  to  some 
high-ranking  Bulgarian  bureaucrats. 

UjS.  diplomatic  relations  with  Bulgaria, 
the  source  said,  have  been  colder  than  with 
any  other  Eastern  European  nation.  It  Is 
only  In  the  area  of  narcotics  control,  he  said, 
that  the  Bulgarians  have  moved  to  establish 
better  contau:t  with  the  U.S.  "Much  to  our 
surprise,"  he  said,  "they  seemed  to  want  to 
cooperate  on  the  customs  level.  But  not  on 
the  enforcement  level.  They  would  deal  with 
our  customs  agents,  but  not  with  the  BNDD. 
which  would  correspond  to  their  secret  police. 
This  Is  the  way  they  run  their  country  and 
they're  not  about  to  let  anybody  in  on  it." 


RECESS 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Young  of  Texas) .  Pursuant  to  the  order, 
the  Chair  announces  that  the  House  will 
'  now  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair.  The  bells  will  be  rung  15 
minutes  prior  to  the  reconvening  of  the 
House. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  5  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 
The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
Was  Hoffman  certain  that  the  country  was  /  ^^  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
Bulgaria?  Ye6.  And  he  recalled:  "As  a  niattM^2  O'clock  p.m. 
of  fact,  the  prisoner  wrote  me  recently  asking^  ,, 

If  I  could  help  him  get  out  of  JaU.  He  said 


that  he  Is  reformed.  But  there  Is  nothing  that 
I  can  do  for  him."  Was  the  prisoner  working 
for  any  particular  narcotics  merchant  in  Is- 
tanbul? "Yes,"  replied  Hoffman.  "He  said  that 


AUTHORIZING     SPEAKER     TO     DE- 
CLARE RECESS  UNTIL  3  P.M.  TODAY 
Mr.    O'NEILL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Speaker  be 
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ai  ithorized  to  declare  the  House  in  recess 
uitil  the  hour  of  3  o'clock,  or  sooner. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tl:  e  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
s£  chusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  the 
Hause  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
C  lair,  not  later  than  3  o'clock  p.m. 

Accordingly  ( at  2  o'clock  and  2  minutes 
p.n.),  the  House  stood  in  recess  subject 
tq  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


wis 
3: 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
DO  o'clock  p.m. 
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AFTER  RECESS 


AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAYS  IMPROVE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1973 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given 
pejrmlsslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
m  nute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
re  narks. ) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
dicing  today  the  Airport  and  Airways 
In  iprovement  Act  of  1973.  The  principal 
pi  rpose  of  this  bill  is  to  abolish  the  dis- 
criminatory and  capricious  bead  tax  on 
passengers  which  has  been  arbitrarily 
Injposed  on  travelers  at  more  than  31 
ai  ports  throughout  the  country.  This 
ta  c  is  unfair  because  it  not  only  falls  on 
to  )  of  the  8  percent  tax  on  tickets  already 
P£id  by  air  passengers,  but  differs  in 
ariount  from  airport  to  airport.  As  a 
fist  tax  rather  than  a  percentage  tax, 
thpse  head  taxes  are  more  burdensome 

those  flying  short  distances  than  long. 
Tlley  fly  in  the  face  of  the  uniform  tax 
sy  ;tem  established  by  the  Airways  and 
Ai-port  Act  of  1J970;  they  are  in  effect 
double  taxation  on  air  passengers. 

rhe  bill  recognizes  the  need  for  in-, 
criased  financing  for  airport  develop- 
m<  nt.  The  head  tax  is  no  solution  to  this 
pr)blem — in  some  instances,  the  head 
tajc  receipts  go  into  general  revenues  and 
not  even  earmarked  for  airport  de- 

opment.  The  logical  source  for  this 
firiancing  is  the  trust  fund  established 
unlder  the  Airport  and  Airways  Act.  This 
.  created  by  user  charges,  is  already 

substantial  surplus.  My  bill  would  in- 
the  Federal  share  in  airport  de- 
velopment projects  from  50  percent  to 

percent.  Many  airport  projects  have 
held  back  because  of  the  inability 

local  sponsors  to  meet  the  dollar  for 

lar  matching  requirement.  Hopefully, 
increase  in  the  Federal  share  will 

p  to  overcome  these  roadblocks. 
:  At.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  bill  is 

he  greatest  importance  to  the  millions 

American  air  travelers. 
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RECESS  TO  3:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
uninimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
for  the  House  to  stand  in  recess  imtil 
3:;o. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object — 
I  shall  not  ob.i«H;t — for  the  convenience 
of  those  Members  who  have  delayed 
their  travel  plans  and  who  are  stUl  wait- 
ing upon  action  either  of  the  other  body 
or  elsewhere,  if  there  is  somebody  in  the 
Chamber  who  can  enlighten  us  a  little 
bit  as  to  the  present  situation  and  the 
likelihood  of  our  being  able  to  take  some 
action  of  a  definitive  nature  at  3:30,  it 
would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman who  made  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  not  fully  Informed  but 
he  has  the  impression  that  the  other 
body  is  now  either  considering  or  will 
•oon  consider  the  resolution  in  question. 
I  am  advised  it  began  at  2:30. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  make 
this  statement  since  there  is  no  one  from 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  here.  My  understanding  is 
they  have  agreed,  but  I  see  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  I  can  make  a  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  lUinois.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moss) . 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
we  have  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  a  re- 
solution which  would  provide  for  post- 
ponement of  the  final  settlement  of  this 
work  stoppage  until  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, continuing  into  effect  the  present 
work  rules  unless  they  are  changed  as 
the  result  of  an  agreement  between  the 
two  parties,  and  it  would  require  the 
President  within  60  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  resolution  to  file  with  the 
Congress  a  plan  for  the  continuatioij,  of 
essential  rail  service  tliroughout  the 
Northeastern  section  of/the  Nation  and 
over  generally  the  lines  thought  essen- 
tial to  be  retained  out  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral, and  at  not  later  than  30  days  prior 
to  the  expiration  date  or  by  the  23rd  of 
August  the  President  would  report,  giv- 
ing a  progress  report  of  the  work  on  the 
settlement  of  this  vers'  minute  part  of 
the  problems  of  the  Penn  Central  and 
such  recommendations  as  are  deemed 
desirable  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  And  this 
resolution  that  has  been  voted  out  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
is  now  before  the  other  body  for  con- 
sideration? 

Mr.  MOSS.  It  is  slightly  different  from 
the  one  considered  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  at  this  moment  know, 
because  we  just  finished— I  do  not  know 
the  specifics  of  the  Senate  resolution, 
but  it  is  very  similar,  if  not  the  same. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  pjer- 
mittlng  me  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
(Burton). 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
question  may  be  premature,  but  if  the 


gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Moss) 
can  give  us  a  30-  or  60-second  explana- 
tion as  to  why  the  time  span  for  Inter- 
vening In  this  collective  bargaining  dis- 
pute is  so  extended,  I  would  appreciate  It. 

Why  not  a  30-day  extension  rather 
than  a  6-month  extension  or  a  7-month 
extension? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  purposes  of  answering 
that  question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr 
Moss ) . 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  would  say  the  problem 
of  the  Penn  Central  is  far  more  com- 
plicated than  just  a  work  rule  dispute. 
We  are  only  talking  about  roughly  $13 
million,  a  high  estimate,  of  the  cost  in- 
volved in  this  for  1973. 

Over  a  period  of  8  years  the  proposed 
changes  would  have  an  impact  of  around 
$90  million. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  the 
whole  complex  package  of  Penn  Central. 
It  is  necessary  that  recommendations  be 
made,  and  it  was  the  judgment  of  the 
principal  spokesman  for  the  administra- 
tion, the  Assistant  Secretarj-  of  Labor, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  representative 
of  the  Brotherhood,  that  a  period  of 
time  beyond  that  which  was  originally 
suggested,  which  was  45  days  from  the 
report  from  the  President  until  May  9 
on  the  extension  of  the  barrier  against 
any  further  work  stoppages,  it  was  felt 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  more 
time  if  meaningful  recommendations 
were  to  be  made  to  the  Congress. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  House 
granted  the  longer  period  in  order  to 
permit  the  development  of  more  equit- 
able plans  for  the  continuation  of  this 
very  vital  part, of  our  transportation 
system. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  niinols.  I  jield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
stipulate  that  this^thorization  is  pre- 
mature. I  find  my  owil^rkload  in  trying 
to  master  the  responsibflities  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Congress  are  such  that 
I  really  do  not  feel  all  that  qualified  to 
also  serve  as  a  labor-management  arbi- 
trator. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  this  legisla- 
tion and  let  the  real  collective  bargain- 
ing process  work,  if  it  can. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMITTEJi;  ON  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CORDING STUDIO 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  105(c) ,  Public  Law  624; 
84th  Congress,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
Members  of  the  Committee  on  the  House 
Recording  Studio  the  following  Members 
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on  the  part  of  the  House:  Mr.  Rees,  of 
California;  Mr.  Rose,  of  North  Carolina; 
and  Mr.  Crane,  of  Illinois. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares  the 
House  in  recess  until  3:30  p.m. 

Accordingly  (at  3  o'clock  and  8  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  House  stood  in  recess 
imtil  3  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m. 
*^ 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
3  o'clock  and  30  minutes  pjn. 


EXTENDING   CERTAIN   PRO^VISIONS 
OF  THE  RAILWAY  LABOR  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joiht,  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  331)  to  extend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act,   and   for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  331 

Whereas  a  labor  dispute  exists  between  the 
Penn  Central  Transportation  Company  and 
certain  of  Its  employees  represented  by  the 
United  Transportation  Union,  arising  out  of 
the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Company's 
Implementation  of  a  plan  to  eliminate  ap- 
proximately 5700  train  crew  positions;   and 

Whereas  the  recommendations  of  Presiden- 
tial Emergency  Board  Number  180  did  not 
result  in  a  settlement  of  this  dispute,  and 
all  procedures  for  resolving  such  dispute 
provided  for  In  the  Railway  Labor  Act  have 
been  exhausted;  and 

Whereas  such  dispute  has  now  resulted  In 
a  cessation  of  the  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Compaivy's  rail  carrier  operations;  and 

Whereas  such  cessation  of  operations  by 
the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Company, 
a  rail  carrier  which  transports  225,000  pas- 
sengers a  day  and  20%  of  the  Nation's  freight, 
and  which  provides  many  necessary  connec- 
tions with  numerous  other  rail  carriers  oper- 
ating throughout  the  Nation,  threatens  es- 
sential health  and  safety;  and 

Whereas  the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Company  Is  now  undergoing  reorganization 
proceedings  under  Section  77  of  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Act,  and  Its  court-appointed 
trustees  have  Indicated  that  present  reorga- 
nization proceedings  will  not  be  successful, 
even  with  the  eventual  elimination  of  5700 
train  crew  positions  alone,  and  that  a  mas- 
sive Infusion  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
would  be  needed;  and 

Whereas  the  financial  crisis  of  the  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Company  Is  so  acute 
that  cessation  of  Its  operations  for  even  a 
short  period  of  time,  may  make  It  financially 
impossible  to  resume  operations;  and 

Whereas  failure  of  the  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Company  to  resume  operations,  in 
addition  to  the  previously  stated  impact  on 
vital  transportation  services  throughout  the 
Nation,  will  further  threaten  the  continued 
operation  of  other  financially-imperiled  rail 
carriers  in  the  Northeast  section  of  the  Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  President  has  not  provided 


the  Congress  with  any  proposals  for  preserv- 
ing essential  rail  services  in  the  Northeast 
section  of  the  Nation,  Including  those  serv- 
ices which  would  be  ]e<H>ardlzed  by  financial 
collapse  of  the  Penn  Central  Company;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emergency 
measures  are  necessary  to  assure  the  conti- 
nuity of  essential  rail  transportation  serv- 
ices: Now  Therefore,  In  order  to  encourage 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  to  reach  their  own 
agreement,  and  to  provide  time  for  the  sub- 
mission to  Congress  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  preserving  essential  rail  services  In  the 
Northeast  section  of  the  Nation,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled.  That  the  provisions  of  the 
final  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the  Railway 
lAbor  Act  (45  UJ3.C.  160)  shall  apply  and 
be  extended  for  an  additional  period  com- 
mencing at  the  expiration  of  the  30-day  pe- 
riod provided  for  in  the  third  paragraph  of 
section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (45 
U.S.C.  160)  and  ending  at  12:01  a.m.  Sep- 
tember 24,  1973,  so  that  during  such  period 
no  change  except  by  agreement  shall  be  made 
by  the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Com- 
pany or  its  employees  or  by  order  of  any 
court  in  the  conditions  out  of  which  such 
dispute  arose. 

Section  2.  Not  later  than  60  days  from  the 
enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
which,  regardless  of  the  settlement  of  the 
particular  dispute  between  the  Penn  Central 
Transportation  ^fcompany  and  Its  employees 
represented  by  the  United  Transportation 
Union,  provides  a  full  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  preservation  of  essential  rail 
transportation  services  In  the  Northeast  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation,  including  the  President's 
proposals,  if  any,  regarding  Federal  financial 
expenditures  necessary  for  restoration  or 
preservation  of  rail  transportation  services 
Imperiled  by  the  financial  failure  of  rail 
carriers,  and  for  alternative  means  for  pro- 
viding essential  transportation  services  now 
provided  by  such  carriers. 

Section  3.  Not  later  than  30  days  prior  to 
the  expiration  date  specified  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  com- 
prehensive report  containing — 

(1)  the  progress,  if  any,  of  negotiations 
between  the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Company  and  Its  einployees  represented  by 
the  United  Transportation  Union;  and 

(2)  any  such  recommendation  for  a  pro- 
posed solution  of  the  dispute  described  in 
this  Joint  resolution  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
was  considered  before  our  committee  for 
314  hours,  and  the  committee  was  very 
patient  in  listening  to  all  the  testimony 
that  we  had.  I  am  sorry  to  come  to  this 
House  with  this  resolution  today,  be- 
cause it  ought  not  to  be  here.  But  I  would 
say  that  it  is  brought  over  here  under 
the  guise  that  this  is  a  labor  dispute — 
actually,  it  involves  so  much  more  than 
just  a  labor  dispute. 

The  labor  dispute,  compared  to  the 
money  involved,  is  so  infinitesimal  that 
it  really  does  not  amount  to  anything. 
We  have  a  railroad  that  is  in  trouble, 
and  according  to  the  trustees  it  needs 
$600  or  $800  million.  But  this  is  a  way 
to  dramatize  the  subject  and  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  Congress. 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

PARLIAMENTARY     INflUIRY 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  It  was  the  understand- 
ing of  the  minority,  and  I  think  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  that  when  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  made  his  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  that  this  bill  be  brought  up, 
the  question  was  whether  or  not  it  could 
be  brought  up  for  immediate  considera- 
tion without  objection.  There  was  no  ob- 
jection, but  I  am  not  sure  whether  I 
heard  the  Speaker  correctly.  The  Speak- 
er said  that  it  was  engrossed  and  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  Chair  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
other  procedure'  The  only  procedure  the 
Chair  had  in  his  knowledge  was  it  was 
going  to  be  called  up  by  a  unanimous- 
consent  request.  Then  the  Chair  said, 
"without  objection,  the  bill  is  engrossed, 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed."  Any 
Member  during  that  entire  procedure 
could  have  objected  if  he  desired  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  now  making  a  statement 
after  the  fact,  or  is  this  in  support  of 
the  bill  already  passed? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman,  as  the 
Chair  understands  is  doing  what  is  often 
done  on  a  unanimous-consent  bill,  and 
that  is  explain  the  bill  to  the  House  after 
passage. 

Mr.  STACKjERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
for  5  minutes  to  explain  and  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  I  did  not  in-^ 
tend  for  this  to  be  in  this  fashion;  that 
I  thought  I  would  ask  for  unanimous  con- 
sent to  bring  it  to  the  floor,  and  that  was 
my  intent.  The  Speaker  did  make  a  state- 
ment that  the  bill  was  engrossed,  read  a 
third  time,  and  na*sed. 

PARLIAMENTART    INQUIRT 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  In  view  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  he  had  no  intention  that  it  be 
brought  up  under  that  set  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  fact  that  the  Chair 
has  stated  that  a  motion  to  reconsider 
has  been  laid  on  the  table.  I  would  ask 
the  Speaker  if  a  motion  would  not  be  in 
order  to  remove  from  the  table  the  mo- 
tion for  reconsideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  takes  unanimous 
consent  to  vacate  the  proceedings  by 
which  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask.  there- 
fore, unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the 
order  of  the  Chair  in  connection  with 
this  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  asked  unanimous  consent  that 
the  proceedings  by  which  the  joint  reso- 
lution was  engrossed,  read  a  third  time. 
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an  1  passed,  and  the  motion  to  reconsider 
lai  1  upon  the  table,  be  vacated. 

:  s  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
ge  Itleman  from  Ohio? 

]Ir.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
thj  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
gentleman  from  Ohio  a  question.  As 
understood  the  matter,  there  was  not 
conflict  or  objection  on  the  bill,  and 
hat  is  the  case,  perhaps  we  could  pro- 
se that  if  Members  wish  to  place  re- 
in the  Record  to  make  their  posi- 
clear,  that  could  be  done.  If  there  Is 
so^iething  else  that  is  involved  here  that 
side  does  not  know  about  that  the 
could  indicate  to  me,  I  would 
to  the  gentleman  for  that  purpose 
le  could  do  so. 

dr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
ge  Itleman  yield? 

At.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fn  m  Ohio. 

At.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  a 
unusual  situation  wherein  the  chair- 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  or  take 
opportunity  to  explain  the  merits  of 
legislation  before  the  House,  and  it 
passed  even  without  the  knowledge 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
\A.T.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
the  Members  of  the  House  not  to 
ect  to  the  imanimous-consent  request 
of  {the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

rhe  SPEAKER.  The  request  of  the 
ge  itleman  from  Ohio  is  pending.  The 
C\  air  follows  the  usual  procedure.  The 
ge  Itleman  has  the  right  to  make  and  has 
m;  ,de  the  request. 

[s  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
geptleman  from  Ohio  that  the  proceed- 
by  which  the  joint  resolution  was 
be  vacated? 
^r.     ANDERSON     of     Illinois.     Mr. 
reserving  the  right  to  object, 
ust  want  to  add  to  the  reasons  why 
hink  the  gentleman's  request  should 
granted.  In  an  effort  to  be  helpful  I 
en  route  from  the  other  Chamber  to 
body  with  a  report,  that  I  hoped 
wcjuld  be  helpful  in  settling  this  matter, 
to  what  was  occurring  there  and  in- 
formation as  to  some  of  the  views  ex- 
1  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
other  body  and  others,  and  I  think  it 
quid  be  a  most  unseemly  thing  for  us 
proceed  with  the  finality  of  this  ac- 
before  we  have  even  had  the  op- 
pt^imity  to  explore  some  of  those  mat- 
on  this  floor,  so  I  take  this  time  to 
Members  in  the  interest  of  orderly 
to  honor  the  request  of  the 
gehtleman  from  Ohio. 
fAi.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 

of  objection, 
rhe  SI^LAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
rhere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
to  explain  what  the  joint  resolution 
do  and  the  reason  for  bringing  it 
However,  there  is  more  to  this  mat- 
than  appears  on  the  surface,  more 
thfen  just  a  mere  labor  dispute. 

rhis  is  a  railroad  in  bankruptcy.  Its 

have  said  publicly  it  needs  $600 

$800  million  to  keep  the  railroad  run- 

I  believe  this  crew  consist  dispute 

5  a  dramatic  way  to  bring  the  matter 
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to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  in  an 
effort  to  have  something  done.  That  is 
all  I  can  figure.  The  railroad  has  even 
said  that  if  everything  they  requested 
this  year  was  granted,  they  would  have 
great  difficulty  still. 

As  I  say,  this  matter  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  problem. 

I  believe  the  resolution  should  be 
passed.  It  will  put  the  men  back  to  work. 
If  the  strike  is  allowed  to  continue  there 
are  thousands  of  commuters  who  will  be 
stranded,  tons  of  freight  will  not  be 
moved  to  its  destination,  other  rail  lines 
which  interconnect  with  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral may  have  to  shut  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  only  explana- 
tion I  am  going  to  offer  at  this  time  un- 
less there  are  some  questions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

^  Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
fo  ask  the  gentleman  frqm  West  Virginia 
why  we  have  selected  the  date  of  Sep- 
tember 24,  1973?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  that  date?  Is  it  related  to  anything 
at  all? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  sir.  Nothing  that 
I  know  of  at  all.  It  was  picked  out  of 
the  clear  air  by  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  offered  as  an  amendment 
and  it  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mf.  Speaker,  that  was 
put  in  unanimously  by  the  committee.  If 
the  gentleman  will  read  the  resolution, 
he  will  see  the  President  is  called  upon 
to  make  two  studies,  the  first  of  which 
relates  to  the  solution  of  the  railroad 
problems  in  the  northeast  quarter  of 
the  United  States  where  we  have  eight 
railroads  and  their  backers.  Obviously 
the  original  30-day  figxire  did  not  give 
enough  time  for  the  President  to  make 
this  study  and  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  second  study  is  the  one  the 
President  is  called  upon  to  make  with 
respect  to  specific  problems  in  the  spe- 
cific legislation  before  us,  which  brings 
us  to  consider  this  matter,  and  report 
back  here.  In  order  to  give  the  President 
time  enough  to  come  forward  with  rec- 
ommendations and  the  Congress  time  to 
act  upon  those  recomLmendatlons,  we 
settled  upon  this  date,  which  gives  us 
the  best  time  for  determination  of  the 
legislation  and  time  for  an  orderly  con- 
sideration of  the  problems  which  are  be- 
fore us.  both  In  terms  of  railroad  service, 
which  appears  to  be  deteriorating  rapidly 
in  the  Northeastern  section  of  the  United 
States,  and  with  regard  to  the  labor 
problems  which  bring  us  here  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  only  question  is  that 
it  seems  to  be  a  long  time  for  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Congress.  Perhaps 
the  House  will  accept  the  gentleman's 
explanation,  but  it  seems  to  be  an  un- 
usually long  time  for  intervention  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther questions?  If  not,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  on  the  other  side. 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  take  a 
position  of  strong  opposition  or  a  posi- 
tion of  being  In  favor  of  this  legislation, 
but  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  mat-  • 
ters  that  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee over  the  years  are  weary  and  sick 
and  tired  of  having  to  go  up  and  down,  up 
and  down  the  hill  on  the  same  issue  just 
about  every  year.  I  am  not  sure  that 
management  or  the  operating  brother- 
hoods are  sincerely  following  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process,  because  they  fid- 
dle around  and  spend  months  and 
months;  extension  after  extension; 
board  after  board;  and  they  come  back 
to  our  committee  and  say,  "Do  some- 
thing." 

Yet,  they  are  adamant  about  their  op- 
position to  compulsory  arbitration  and 
things  like  that. 

With  few  exceptions,  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  delay  crippling  railroad 
strikes  for  about  10  straight  years.  Last 
year  we  missed  for  the  first  time  in  10 
years.  The  issue  seems  to  be  about  the 
same.  Lately,  there  has  been  a  new  one 
added.  I  can  document  this,  whether  by 
happenstance  or  not — it  does  not  appear 
to  be  happenstance — we  come  to  a  criti- 
cal strike  period  at  midnight,  the  night 
before  Congress  is  going  into  one  type 
of  recess  or  another  and  this  has  been 
the  case  the  last  three  times. 

I  think  that  Is  more  than  coincidence. 
I  think  it  should  be  taken  into  consider- . 
atlon  when  we  deal  with  this  matter.     J 

The  use  of  these  emergency  strike 
boards  has  actually  become  a  farce. 
Whichever  President  hsis  been  in  charge, 
we  have  had  three  or  four  during  the 
time  I  have  been  here,  and  three  or  four 
emergency  strike  boards  with  experts, 
scholars,  eminent  people,  and  many  rec- 
ommendations, and  still  it  comes  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  to  grant  more  time 
and  another  moratorium  and  goes  on 
and  on  and  on. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  type  of  sit- 
uation cannot  be  resolved.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
pass  emergency  strike  legislation,  as  we 
tried  to  do  2  years  ago,  and  last  year.  I 
hope  the  chairman  will  recognize  the  fact 
that  again  we  are  faced  with  the  almost 
annual  situation,  and  I  hope  he  will  call 
up  and  schedule  for  hearings  the  emer- 
gency transportation  strike  legislation 
now  pending. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  the  res- 
olution that  is  now  before  the  House 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  it  would  provide 
for  September  24  date,  and  no  changes 
in  the  work  rules  could  be  made  imtil 
that  date,  save  by  agreement  between 
the  parties.  Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Except  by  legislation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  feel  ob- 
liged to  inform  the  House,  and  it  may 
have  already  been  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
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vious  colloquy,  that  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  other  body  has  already 
passed  legislation  providing  for  a  90-day 
period  during  which  the  present  work 
rules  would  be  continued  in  full  force  and 
effect,  that  is  until  the  date,  I  believe  of 
the  9th  of  May  1973. 

I  would  further  be  constrained  to  ad- 
vise my  colleagues  that  in  my  conversa- 
tions with  both  the  minority  and  the  ma- 
jority leaders  of  that  body,"  that  they 
were  adamant  in  their  insistence  on  a 
90-day  as  opposed  to  a  7 '/2-month  delay 
in  any  change  in  the  work  rules. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  not,  therefore,  be 
the  better  part  of  wisdom,  in  view  of 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
for  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  or  someone,  to  be  willing  to 
offer  an  amendment  so  that  we  could 
conform  this  legislation  to  the  date  that 
I  have  just  mentioned. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnols.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. However,  I  should  like  to  make  an 
inquiry.  If  any  Member  knows,  is  the 
legislation  which  passed  the  other  body 
identical  with  the  legislation  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House,  other 
than  for  the  period  of  suspension? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  regret  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Adams)  . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  There  are  two  basic 
changes.  They  occur  on  page  3  of  the 
legislation. 

The  first  change  is  in  the  date  during 
which  the  cooling  off  period  would  be 
established. 

The  second  is  becayse  this  arises  un- 
der a  court  order,  together  with  the 
promulgations  by  the  trustees,  and  there 
is  language  that  provides  for  the  effec- 
tive date  for  the  type  of  work  rules  that 
will  go  into  effect,  and  it  was  amended 
in  the  committee  to  be  certain  that  the 
work  rules  that  were  in  dispute  and  were 
being  negotiated  by  collective  bargain- 
ing remain  in  effect  rather  than  a  new 
set  of  rules  that  had  been  put  into  effect 
at  12 :01  this  morning. 

So  there  are  two  changes  in  the  legis- 
lation. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
would  respond  as  to  why  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  the  date  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  as  to  how  long  this  period 
should  last.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
the  Senate  had  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Usery  at*  the  time  they  were  considering 
the  legislation  In  the  committee,  but  this 
particular  problem,  as  explained  by  Mr. 
Usery,  on  behalf  of  the  administration, 
is  not  really  a  labor  dispute,  because  we 
are  dealing  with  an  employer  here  who 
is  no  longer  in  existence.  Instead,  it  is 
with  a  series  of  trustees  and  the  judge. 
So  we  must  solve  the  problem  of  whether 
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there  is  going  to  be  an  employer  at  all, 
or  what  kind  of  an  employer,  before  we 
can  have  the  bargaining  process  go 
further. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  In  view  of 
what  the  gentleman  has  said — and  It  is 
true  that  the  Penn  Central  is  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  section  77  of  the 
Bankrupcy  Act  of  the  United  States — 
why  should  it  not  be  necessary  or  indeed 
would  it  not  be  advisable  for  this  legis- 
lation, coming  out  of  the  committee,  to 
include  language  to  the  effect  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  should  sub- 
mit to  the  reorganization  court  that  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  Penn  Central  a 
plan,  and  that  then  the  court  be  given  by 
this  legislation  power  to  carry  out  that 
plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
railroad. 

It  does  not  do  any  good,  as  I  see  it,  to 
pass  this  and  dump  the  matter  back  into 
our  hands,  whether  it  be  90  days  or  7^2 
months,  without  giving  that  court  the 
power  to  act  in  the  situation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  problem  is  that  the 
court  does  not  have  the  power  to  con- 
tinue the  service  that  is  considered  es- 
sential in  the  northeast  corridor.  The 
trustees  came  before  the  court  in  their 
January  1  report,  and  had  four  condi- 
tions which  had  to  be  met  before  the 
Penn  Central  could  continue  rurming  for 
any  period  of  time. 

The  labor  issue  which  is  in  fhis  strike 
was  one  of  the  lesser  of  the  four. 

The  major  problem  is  that  they  have 
a  negative  cash  flow.  They  simply  are 
not  able  to  stay  in  business  unless  there 
is  a  rationalization  of  their  plan. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  59.'  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and 
for  other  purposes. 


EXTENDING   CERTAIN   PROVISIONS 
OF   THE   RAILWAY   LABOR   ACT 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Unless  Uie  trustees  are  placed  in  a 
position — and  only  the  Government  is 
going  to  be  able  to  do  this;  this  appears 
in  the  trustee's  report  of  February  1 — 
where  they  can  rationalize  the  plant, 
which  means  either  to  cut  through  the 
abandonment  procedure,  or  to  provide 
that  the  Government  take  over  the  rights 
of  way  and  in  some  way  provide  some 
capital  Improvement,  so  that  they  can 
nm  the  trains  on  the  track,  the  trustees 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  create  an 
employer  that  can  be  bargained  with. 

So  that  if  you  gave  the  administration 
the  power  to  go  directly  to  the  bankruptcy 
court,  the  court's  answer  to  the  admln- 
istrato^iwJid  be  the  same  as  his  answer 
to  the  trustees :  You  do  not  have  a  viable 
reorganization  plan.  You  cannot  create 


one,  and  the  effect  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  is  thereby  to  stop  the  railroad  from 
rurming  and  it  will  be  liquidated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  reason  why 
we  were  trying  to  provide  some  time 
for  the  administration  to  work  with  the 
Congress  to  «ee  if  it  were  possible. 

It  may  not,  I  may  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  be  possible  to  save  any 
kind  of  a  Penn  Central  system  as  such, 
but  the  point  that  was  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  earlier  and  by  sev- 
eral other  Members  is  that  there  are 
seven  other  railroads  in  the  same  condi- 
tion in  the  Northeast. 

So  we  are  talking  about  the  whole 
northeast  quadrant,  as  far  as  rail  service 
is  concerned,  not  just  the  Penn  Central. 
That  is  why  we  are  asking  for  some  time 
so  the  administration  can  make  a  propo- 
sal as  to  how  we  should  handle  it.  This 
Congress  could  then  act  on  that  proposal 
and  when  that  is  done,  there  would  be 
some  type  of  an  employer.  Then  within  30 
days  the  administration  will  recommend 
a  means  to  settle  this  dispute,  or  the 
collective-bargaining  system  will  be 
brought  into  operation  and  they  can 
settle  it  themselves. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  th«  gentleman  yield  for  just  one 
further  comment? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  suggestion  I  made  was  that  I  felt 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
should  be  charged  with  the  respcmsibiUty 
for  submitting  a  plan  within  45  days  or 
some  such  period,  a  plan  for  the  reorga- 
nization and  rationalization  for  the  run- 
ning of  this  railroad,  with  all  of  its 
assets  and  fixed  plans  and  so  on. 

But  in  addition  to  charging  him  with 
that  resp>onsibility.  then  we  ought  to  in 
the  same  piece  of  legislation  give  the 
bankruptcy  court  the  power  to  carry  out 
the  plan. 

That  is  the  second  necessary  step,  and 
I  do  not  see  that  that  is  in  the  resolution 
reported  out  of  your  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  says  the 
Congress  shall  consider  the  plan,  but 
does  it  not  make  more  sense  to  say  that 
the  referee  in  bankruptcy  or  the  bank- 
ruptcy court,  which  I  believe  has  had 
this  matter  under  consideration  for  2 '2 
years,  is  better  equipped,  has  more 
knowledge,  and  has  more  expertise  to 
deal  with  the  matter  and  to  judge  wheth- 
er or  not  the  plan  as  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  is  sound? 
They  would  know  more  than  we  in  the 
Congress. 

I  do  not  propose  to  know  how  we 
should  draw  a  map  for  the  railroad  and 
jsay  that  we  should  eliminate  tracks  here 
or  somewhere  else,  but  presumably  the 
bankruptcy  court,  after  two  and  a  half 
years  of  living  with  this  problem,  ought 
to  know. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
precise  problem.  The  trustees  in  their 
report  of  February  1  have  said,  in  effect, 
that  they  cannot  do  that  without  a  mas- 
sive infusion  of  about  $600,000,000  to 
$800,000,000.  Our  committee  is  not  in  po- 
sition and  the  administration  Is  not  in 
position  at  the  present  time  to  come  to 
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tl  Is  body  and  say :  "This  kind  of  a  sys- 
Um  is  what  we  should  have  or  this  Is 
hi  iw  we  should  operate." 

If  we  were  to  simply  have  the  admln- 
is  ;ratlon  go  to  the  bankruptcy  court,  the 
bi,nkruptcy  court  would  th«i  have  to 
cc  me  back  to  this  body  immediately.  That 
is  what  we  were  trying  to  avoid. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tl:  e  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
uj  tderstanding  is  that  there  was  a  court 
Older  from  the  district  court  in  Phlla- 
d«  Iphia  for  a  work  plan  that  was  sub- 
m  tted  and  agreed  to  by  the  Penn  Cen- 
tr  U  trustees  on  December  22;  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  For  the  crew  consist,  yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  if  we  pass  this 
le  rislation  today,  we  are  in  effect  in  an 
aigiunent  with  the  court  and  setting 
that  aside;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No,  they  extended  that 
bj  agreement  up  through  last  night. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Right. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  And  what  the  court  order 

effect  said  was  that  they  as  trustees 
authorizedpto  proceed  with  this  kind 

new  work  force  proposal. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  the  trustees 
ag  reed  to  that  plan? 

VIr.  ADAMS.  The  trustees  as  of  last 
nl  [ht  promulgated  a  change. 

VIr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  so  if  we  pass 
ths  legislation,  we  are  in  fact  over- 
ri(  ing  that  plan? 

^Ir.  ADAMS.  We  are  overriding  the 
trustees'  plan  or,  rather,  we  are  post- 
poiing  it;  that  is  what  we  ar?  doing. 

Vlr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  is  the  finan- 
ci£  1  effect  on  this  bankrupt  company  if 
we  do  that? 

Vlr.  ADAMS.  Well,  that  is  very  difficult 
to  determine. 

ilr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  siu-e  the  com- 
mi  ;tee  looked  into  it,  because  you  are 
CO  icemed  about  the  problem  of  bank- 
ru  )tcy.  What  is  the  effect  of  overriding 
th !  court  order  which  was  done  after 
ca  -eful  consideration?  Will  that  impose 
ad  litional  debt  on  this  company? 

Ai.  ADAMS.  TTie  reason  why  I  said  to 
thit  gentleman  that  it  Is  difficult  to 
an  5wer  is  the  railroad  went  on  strike  as 
of  this  morning  and  it  is  not  operating 
at  all.  It  had  a  tremendous  effect  on  the 
ba  ikrupt's  estate. 

Ax.  ROUSSELOT.  So  one  of  the  things 
we  are  doing  in  effect  is  creating  siddl- 
ticial  financial  problems  for  this  bank- 
ru:  >t  company  by  overriding  this  court 
or(  ier.  Is  that  not  true? 

14r.  ADAMS.  No.  not  at  all.  We  are 
sel  Kiting  alternatives  as  best  we  in  the 
Co  igress  can  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic and  the  people  that  are  before  that 
coiLTt,  because  if  this  goes  on  for  6 
da:  's,  you  simply  cannot  bring  it  out  of 
re<  rganization. 

^  "he  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
geiitleman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pit  ;d. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
mcve  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
wo  -ds. 

How,  to  continue  the  colloquy,  if  we 
cai  .  That  means,  in  effect,  that  if  we 
leg  slate  here  today  by  overriding  this 


coiut  order,  we  are  imposing  additional 
costs  on  this  bankrupt  company  that  the 
court  and  the  trustees  already  agreed 
upon  was  a  proper  reduction  in  force. 
Is  that  true? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  what  I  said  to 
the  gentleman.  It  is  not,  because  if  this 
rallrotid,  which  went  on  strike  because  of 
that  order,  stays  shut  down  for  6  days, 
according  to  the  testimony,  then  they 
cannot  start  it  up  again.  So  the  secured 
creditors  and  people  before  the  court 
lose  everything.  It  was  testified  that  the 
maximum  savings  if  the  court  order 
went  into  effect  would  be  a  potential  of 
$15  million.  So  if  you  want  to  compare 
the  fact  of  the  entire  property  going 
into  liquidation  and  the  losses  occurring 
from  that  as  compared  to  $15  million, 
then  the  gentleman  can  make  his  own 
judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  the  com- 
mittee tried  to  act  responsibly  and  select 
the  proper  alternative. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  is  there  any 
guarantee  in  this  legislative  plan  that  it 
will  not  be  further  aggravated,  any- 
way? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  There  is  no  guarantee  as 
far  as  the  Penn  Central  is  concerned 
about  anything. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  we  may  be 
back  here  again  in  60  or  90  days  for  the 
same  problem,  as  the  Senate  bUl  pro- 
vides. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man without  qualification  that  the  Penn 
Central  problem  will  be  before  this  con- 
ference for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Whether 
or  not  it  stays  shut  down  and  they  strike 
or  whether  we  keep  it  alive  for  a  period 
of  time  and  whether  the  order  goes  in  or 
not — before  the  first  quarter  of  next  year 
the  Penn  Central  is  going  to  have  to  have 
some  tjrpe  of  action  taken,  and  that  ac- 
tion may  be  a  liquidation. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
ROUSSELOT)  if  we  legislate  today  as  s\ig- 
gested,  would  we  not  be  in  a  position  of 
allowing  a  labor  union  to  overrule  a 
court  order  while  there  are  thousands 
and  thousands  and  thousands  of  mothers 
and  fathers  in  Prince  Georges  County 
who  are  not  allowed  to  overrule  the  court 
order  with  regard  to  busing  of  school- 
children? Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  Maybe  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  will  want  to  respond  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  do  not  believe  there  has 
been  any  overruling  of  the  court  order. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  just  got  finished  say- 
ing that  if  we  pass  this,  we  will  in  effect 
overrule  the  court  order  of  December  22 
for  a  temporary  period  of  time. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Not  at  all.  .What  I  said 
would  happen  is  that  the  effect  of  the 
order  would  be  postponed  for  a  period 
of  time,  and  if  we  did  not  do  that,  the 
court  would  have  to  come  in  with  an- 
other type  of  order  deciding  what  they 
were  going  to  do  with  the  property  that 
is  not  functioning. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Then  would  it  not 

be  better  to  postpone  the  decision  on  this 

for  only  90  days  rather  than  7  months? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  If  we  were  only  to  do 

the 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Because  we  must 
face  up  to  the  Issue  sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  problem  is  they  have 
to  decide  over  in  the  administration  and 
among  the  witnesses  that  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  what  service,  if  any, 
is  going  to  continue  to  exist  in  the  whole 
northeast  quadrant.  We  have  a  lot  of 
people  living  up  there  in  the  United 
States.  The  testimony  we  have  had  be- 
fore the  committee  both  on  prior  occa- 
sions and  on  this  one  is  that  that  part  of 
the  country  cannot  continue  to  function 
without  railroad  service. 

So  that  is  our  alternative  of  trying  to 
see  that  services  continue  to  be  provided 
in  that  area,  and  get  to  a  solution  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  these  time  lim- 
its were  the  ones  Indicated  to  us  as  being 
of  primary  necessity. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  speak  In  favor 
of  the  resolution,  and  to  try  to  clarify 
the  question  of  what  the  court  order  was. 
I  think,  as  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton said.  In  a  sense  the  court  order  is  set 
aside,  but  what  is  the  court  order?  The 
court  order  is  not  an  order  which  would 
ultimately  and  finally  determine  the 
working  conditions  to  be  established  for 
the  Penn  Central  and  its  employers.  The 
court  order  Is  simply  a  directive  that  an 
employer  in  bankruptcy — or,  more  ac- 
curately, reorganization — take  certain 
unilateral  action  as  an  employer. 

In  an  ordinary  labor  situation,  imder 
section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act, 
when  the  employer  does  post  such  a 
notice  and  when  it  does  unilaterally 
change^the  working  conditions  which 
have  existed  for  a  period  of  time,  and  all 
cooling-off  periods  imder  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  have  run,  then  what  will  ulti- 
mately constitute  the  working  conditions, 
after  the  economic  joust,  will  depend  on 
such  a  test  of  strength. 

Now,  that  is  all  we  set  aside.  The  court 
has  not  decided  that  the  conditions  of 
service  should,  or  would,  ultimately  be 
those  which  the  employer  is  urging.  The 
court  does  not  determine  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  crew  consist  issue.  Rather, 
the  court,  as  the  authority  directing  the 
Trustees,  calls  upon  the  employer  to  open 
the  issue,  to  make  a  unilateral  decision. 
The  court  is  not  making  a  juridic  judg- 
ment but  is  directing  what  It  determines 
to  be  a  prudent  economic  judgment  for 
the  employer. 

In  an  ordinary  labor  dispute  such  uni- 
lateral action  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer may  result  in  the  employees  strik- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  company 
insisting  on  a  rule,  on  the  other. 

Now.  what  we  are  doing  here  is  not 
overriding  a  court's  juridic  determina- 
tion on  the  labor  dis!t)ute  over  the  crew 
consist  issue.  We  are  overriding  the  ac- 
tion of  the  court  in  behalf  of  the  em- 
ployer triggering  a  strike.  We  are  simply, 
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as  we  have  done  many  times  before,  pre- 
serving the  status  quo.  We  are  suspend- 
ing a  change  of  the  status  quo  which 
triggered  a  strike.  And  why  are  we  doing 
that?  Because  all  of  the  testimony  and 
all  of  the  facts  that  we  have  been  able 
to  get  hold  of  indicate  that,  if  a  strike 
continued,  this  railroad  would  simply  go 
out  of  existence  as  an  integrated,  operat- 
ing railroad  property. 

Now,  what  is  the  answer  to  the  whole 
question?  Actually,  this  labor  dispute  is 
really  a  very  small  portion  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Penn  Central.  The  problem 
is  the  problem  of  continuing  a  viable 
railroad  in  the  Northeast,  where  it  has 
been  difficult  to  continue  railroad  opera- 
tions under  traditional  economic  condi- 
tions, conditions  that  have  existed  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  We  have  simply  got 
to  grapple,  not  so  much  with  the  labor 
problem  here,  as  with  the  economic  ques- 
tion of  the  railroads  in  the  Northeast. 
Therefore,  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
court  order  that  says  finally  that  this 
should  be  the  decision  with  regard  to 
work  rules;  the  court  does  not  make  this 
kind  of  decision.  The  court  in  this  case 
is  acting  in  behalf  of  the  employer  be- 
cause the  railroad  is  in  reorganization, 
and  it  tells  the  employer  that  it  should, 
or  must,  do  something  as  an  employer 
which  simply  opens  the  labor  dispute  to 
a  more  or  less  free-for-all.  The  company, 
pursuant  to  the  court  order,  says  we  want 
you,  our  employees,  to  work  under  these 
conditions,  and  the  union  says  we  do  not 
want  to  work  imder  these  conditions — 
we  want  to  strike.  So  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  the  court  order,  or  the  overturning  the 
court  order,  that  ultimately  decides  the 
dispute;  it  is  the  contest  in  a  strike  sit- 
uation that  ultimately  determines  the 
work  rules.  Here  we  are  simply  staying 
that  triggering  process  that  would  result 
in  a  devastating  strike.  That  is  all  in  the 
world  we  have  done  with  respect  to  the 
court  order. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  speak  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  explain  what  has  happened. 
The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  and  sent  it 
over  here,  which  is  somewhat  different 
from  ours  as  to  the  dates. 

I  want  to  explain  to  the  House  the 
motion  I  want  to  make  when  the  time 
comes  to  withdraw  the  House  resolu- 
tion before  the  Congress,  and  then  to  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  to  bring  up  the 
Senate-passed  bill  and  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  it.  and  I  want  to  explain  the 
amendment. 

It  is  at  the  end  of  the  bill;  there  will 
be  no  changes  in  the  moratorium,  dur- 
ing this  moratorium  period,  except  by 
agreement  between  the  transportation 
company  and  the  employees.  We  put  in 
the  words  "or  by  order  of  any  court," 
because  we  know  the  court  has  a  large 
role  in  the  bankruptcy  proceedings.  The 
court  should  not  have  the  authority  to 
come  in  and  just  say,  "Well,  we  are 
going  to  do  this,"  or,  "We  are  going  to 


do  that,"  during  the  moratorium.  We 
think  the  court  should  be  included  and 
that  there  should  be  no  changes  during 
the  moratorium  except  by  agreement.  We 
think  the  change  is  fair,  and  we  think  it 
is  necesary  to  carry  out  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  request  to  have 
House  Joint  Resolution  331  considered 
by  the  House  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  59)  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  merely  ask  the 
chairman  if  the  introduction  of  his  new 
version  does  not  preclude  debate  or 
amendments  or  any  further  discussion 
on  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does 
not  preclude  anything.  We  are  taking  up 
the  Senate  measure. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  are  there  any 
copies  of  the  Senate  proposal  available? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  will  explain 
the  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

-^   S.J.  Res.  69 
Joint  resolution  to  extend  the  provisions  of 

the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Whereas  a  labor  dispute  exists  between  the 
Penn  Central  Transportation  Company  and 
certain  of  Its  employees  represented  by  the 
United  Transportation  Union,  arising  out  of 
the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Company's 
Implementation  of  a  plan  to  eliminate  ap- 
proximately 5700  train  crew  positions;  and 

Whereas  the  recommendatlona  of  Presi- 
dential Emergency  Board  Number  180  did  not 
result  In  a  settlement  of  this  dispute,  and  all 
procedures  for  resolving  such  dispute  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act  have  been 
exhausted;  and 

Whereas  such  dispute  has  now  resulted  In 
a  cessation  of  the  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Company's  rail  carrier  operations;   and 

Whereas  such  cessation  of  operations  by 
the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Company,  a 
raU  carrier  which  transports  225.000  passen- 
gers a  day  and  20 <T!  of  the  Nation's  freight, 
and  which  provides  many  necessary  connec- 
tions with  numerous  other  rail  carriers  op- 
erating throughout  the  Nation,  threatens  es- 
sential transportation  services  vital  to  the 
national  health  and  safety:  and 


Whereas  the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Company  is  now  undergoing  reorganization 
proceedings  under  Section  77  of  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Act,  and  its  court-appointed 
trustees  have  indicated  that  present  reor- 
ganization proceedings  will  not  be  successful 
even  with  the  eventual  elimination  of  5,700 
train  crew  positions,  alone,  and  that  a  mas- 
sive Infusion  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
would  be  needed;  and 

Whereas  the  financial  crisis  of  the  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Company  is  so  acui« 
that  cessation  of  Its  operations  for  even  a 
short  period  of  time,  may  make  It  financially 
impossible  to  resume  operations;  and 

Whereas  failure  of  the  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Company  to  resume  opera- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  previously  stated 
Impact  on  vital  transportation  services 
throughout  the  Nation,  will  further  threaten 
the  continued  operation  of  other  financially- 
imperiled  rail  carriers  in  the  Northeast  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  not  provided 
the  Congress  with  any  proposals  for  preserv- 
ing essential  rail  services  in  the  Northeast 
section  of  the  Nation,  including  those  serv- 
ices which  would  be  Jeopardized  by  financial 
collapse  of  the  Penn  Central  Company;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emergency 
measures  are  necessary  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuity of  essential  rail  transportation  serv- 
ices: Now  therefore.  In  order  to  encourage 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  to  reach  their  own 
agreement,  and  to  provide  time  for  the  sub- 
mission to  Congress  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  preserving  essential  rail  senlces  in  the 
Northeast  section  of  the  nation,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
provisions  of  the  final  paragraph  of  section 
10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (45  U.SC.  160  i 
shall  apply  and  be  extended  for  an  additional, 
period  with  respect  to  the  above  dispute,  so 
that  no  change,  except  by  agreement,  shall 
be  made  by  the  Penn  Ceneral  Transportation 
Company  or  by  its  employees,  in  the  condi- 
tions out  of  which  such  dispute  arose  prior 
to  12:01  antemeridian  of  May  9,  1973. 

Sec.  2.  Not  later  than  45  days  from  the 
enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  which,  regardless  of  the 
.settlement  of  the  particular  dispute  between 
the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Company 
and  its  employees  represented  by  the  United 
Transportation  Union,  provides  a  full  and 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  preservation  of 
essential  rail  transportation  ser\lces  in  the 
Northeast  section  of  the  Nation,  including 
the  President's  proposals,  if  any.  regarding 
Federal  financial  expenditures  necessarv  for 
restoration  or  preservation  of  rail  transpor- 
tation services  Imperiled  by  the  financial 
failure  of  rail  carriers,  and  for  alternative 
means  for  providing  essential  transportation 
services  now  provided  by  such  curlers. 

Sec.  3  Not  later  than  30  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  date  specified  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and 
comprehensive  report  containing — 

( 1 )  the  progress,  if  any.  of  negotiations 
if  any.  of  negotiations  between  the  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Company  and  its 
employees  represented  by  the  United  Trans- 
portation Union :  and 

(2)  any  such  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
posed solution  of  the  dispute  described  in 
this  Joint  resolution  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED    BT    MR.    STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers: 
Strike  out  the  first  section  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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That  the  provisions  of  the  flnal.paragraph 
section  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  (45 
I.e.  160)  shall  apply  and  be  extended  for 
additional  period  commencing  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  30-day  period  provided  for 
the  third  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the 
nway  Labor  Act  (45  tr.S.C.  160)  and  end- 
at  13:01  ajn.  May  9,  1973.  so  that  during 
such  period  no  change  except  by  agreement 
BliaU  be  made  by  the  Penn  Central  Trans- 
p  >rtatlon  Company  or  Ita  employees  or  by 
o:  der  of  any  court  In  the  conditions  out  of 
■waich  such  dispute  arose." 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as- 
si  ired  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  would 
;plain  the  differences  between  the  Sen- 
e  resolution  and  the  House  resolution, 
change  mainly  has  to  do  with'the 
e  of  the  date.  The  House  resolution 
wfculd  retain  the  status  quo  until  Septem- 
24,  1973,  the  Senate  version  would 
extend  It  until  May  9  or  about  90 
Also,  instead  of  the  President  re- 
porting to  the  Congress  as  in  the  House 
.  the  Secretaiiy  of  Transportation 
11  report  with  regard  to  the  preserva- 
of  transportation  in  the  Northeast 
thin  45  days  of  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  com- 
ve  report  not  later  than  30  dai's 
the  expiration  of  the  resolution  on 
Penn  Central  crew  consist  dispute 
on  his  recommendations  for  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute.  We  have  changed 
date,  as  I  said,  from  September  24 
reported  from  the  committee  to  lyiay  9 
in  the  Senate  version. 
Mr.  GROSS.  And  what  about  court 
or lers? 

VIr.  STAGGERS.  We  put  the  court 
or  lers  in.  No  court  can  order  a  change 
in  the  situation  as  it  was  immediately 
be  "ore  the  strike  began.  These  are  the 
esj  ential  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recommend  to  the 
H(  use  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution, 
^r.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
At.  Speaker,  the  lengthy  dock  dispute 
i  ich  dragged  on  for  6  months  last  year 
1  cost  the  American  economy  $1  bil- 
;  dramatically  pointed  up  the  defl- 
*es  in  current  labor  legislation. 
Orice  the  limited  resources  of  the  Taft- 
Hsrtley  Act  had  been  exhausted— the 
CO  u-t-ordered  injimction  had  already 
expired  on  the  west  coast  and  ran  out 
the  east  coast  and  gulf  ports  the  fol- 
lowing month.  The  President  had  no 
fuither  recourse  under  present  law,  na- 
tional emergency  or  no  national  emer- 
ge4cy.  All  he  could  do  was  submit  the 
to  Congress  as  a  special  crisis  re- 
quiring a  separate  legislative  solution, 
"solution"  is  really  none  at  all,  for 
bucks  responsibility  to  the  Federal 
Gc/emment  which  should  not  become 
emsroiled  in  labor  litigation.  Repeated 
congressional  intervention  violates  the 
priiciple  of  collective  bargaining  and  is 
c  ostly  and  inefficient  waste  of  congres- 
sio  lal  energies. 
1  fevertheless,  protracted  transporta- 
work  stoppages,  of  which  the  United 
has  suffered  a  veritable  plague  in 
years,  cannot  be  allowed  to  crip- 
the  economy  indefinitely.  Some  way 
mijst  be  found  to  represent  the  inter- 
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ests  of  the  American  pubUc  in  these  dis- 
putes. Thousands,  perhaps  millions  of 
people  who  have  no  direct  connection 
with  the  lorigshoremen  or  their  employ- 
ers have  suffered  heavy  losses  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  dock  strike,  yet  no  way  now 
exists  to  make  their  voices  heard  in  the 
bargaining  session  between  labor  and 
management.  No  one  would  deny  the 
dockworkers  their  legitimate  right  to  a 
reasonable  return  for  their  labors.  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  realized  that  oth- 
ers are  being  denied  the  fruits  of  their 
labors  because  the  longshoremen  closed 
'Virtually  every  major  port  in  the  Nation 
to  gain  their  ends. 

Farmers  have  suffered  perhaps  most 
of  all.  But  lost  farm  income,  estimated 
at  a  million  dollars  a  day  during  the 
strike,  is  not  an  isolated  economic  occur- 
rence. Sympathy  for  the  farmer's  woes 
will  rapidly  turn  to  empathy  as  the  im- 
pact of  agricultures  shrunken  dollar  is 
felt  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Ag- 
ricultural loans  will  have  to  be  renego- 
tiated, new  purchases  of  farm  machinery 
will  be  deferred  and  consumer  purchas- 
ing patterns  in  farm  States  will  decline 
sharply. 

Nor  are  farmers  the  only  exporters  to 
feel  the  pinch.  Other  producers  of  goods 
for  foreign  markets  not  only  sacrifice 
current  sales;  like  the  farmer,  they  also 
rLsk  permanent  loss  of  their  overseas 
customers  to  competitors  who  can  guar- 
antee reliable  delivery  on  a  steady  basis. 
Precautionary  stockpiling  can  cushion 
the  blow  for  manufacturers  to  some  ex- 
tent, as  it  cannot  for  farmers  who  are  at 
the  mercy  of  seasonal  harvest  and  perish- 
able commodities,  but  even  these  meas- 
ures do  not  entirely  compensate  for  the 
uncertainties  of  a  long  strike.  Thus  the 
businessman  on  Main  Street,  the  worker 
in  the  factory — union  and  nonunion 
alike— and  the  farmer  in  the  field  are 
all  penalized  for  work  stoppages  in  the 
transportation  industries. 

In  order  to  avert  another  such  disaster 
for  the  economy,  I  plan  to  introduce  a 
bill  in  the  new  session  of  Congress  revis- 
ing the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  broaden  its 
coverage  to  the  entire  transportation  in- 
dustry, including  rail,  air.  maritime,  long- 
shore, and  trucking.  My  proposal  would 
also  extend  the  Presidents  powers  to  deal 
with  national  emergencies  in  the  indus- 
try, and  would  redefine  "national  emer- 
gency" to  include  regional  strikes  with 
national  impact,  a  concept  not  now  rec- 
ognized under  Taft-Hartley.  When  the 
present  provisions  of  the  law  have  been 
exhausted,  my  bill  would  gf^  the  Presi- 
dent three  additional  options  which  could 
be  exercised  singly  or  in  succession,  as 
his  judgment  of  the  situation  warranted. 
First,  he  could  extend  the  cooling-off 
period  up  to  30  days  more.  This  option 
would  be  useful  if  a  settlement  appeared 
imminent.  In  the  event  that  no  end  to 
the  dispute  seemed  to  be  in  sight,  he 
could  direct  the  workers  to  resume  partial 
operations,  just  enough  to  insure  essen- 
tial transportation  services.  Finally,  If 
the  participants  were  unable  to  reach 
agreement,  he  could  empanel  three  neu- 
tral parties  to  act  as  judges.  Labor  and 
management  would  each  submit  a  final 
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offer  and  the  three  would  then  select 
one  of  the  two.  No  arbitration  would  be 
permitted.  Whichever  offer  was  chosen 
would  become  the  binding  contract  be- 
tween labor  and  management.  This  solu- 
tion should  induce  the  participants  to 
submit  reasonable  and  realistic  proposals 
since  the  panel  would  obviously  reject 
extreme  demands  in  favor  of  a  more 
moderate  position.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
"final  offer  selection"  device  will  obviate 
the  need  for  arbitration  by  providing 
the  necessary  incentive  for  compromise 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  bill  represents 
a  viable  solution  to  the  impasse  provoked 
by  protracted  transportation  strikes.  De- 
spite the  demonstrated  need  for  such 
legislation,  however.  Congress  has  so  far 
been  reluctant  to  act.  President  Nixon 
submitted  similar  legislation  almost  2 
years  ago.  It  is  still  languishing  in  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
AFL-CIO  President  George  Meany  re- 
jected these  proposals  when  they  were 
introduced,  contending  that  they  nullify 
the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  and 
impose  compulsory  arbitration  under  an- 
other name.  This  is  both  Inaccurate  and 
short-sighted.  All  three  additional  op- 
tions provided  in  my  bill  are  actually  in- 
centives to  labor  and  management  to  set- 
tle their  own  disputes.  The  deficiencies 
of  the  present  law,  on  the  other  hand 
virtually  insure  Federal  intervention  be- 
cause Congress  is  forced  to  step  in  with 
special  legislation  in  default  of  any  other 
procedure  for  resolving  labor-manage- 
ment differences. 

Hopefully,  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues will  recognize  the  fallacy  of  this 
reasoning  and  its  partisan  motivation. 
We  must  act  promptly  in  the  public  In- 
terest to  forestall  future  recurrences  of 
strangling  strikes.  My  bill  offers  one  way 
to  accomplish  this.  Those  who  reject  It 
should  be  prepared  to  furnish  a  better 
solution. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
S*i  Soybean  Stobt  m  Iowa  Rain:  Freight 

Thain  Breezes  Past  $15,000  Shipment  in 

Open  Gondola  Cars 

(By  Arlo  Jacobson) 
(The  Reglsters-Agrl -Business  Editor) 

Farlin,  Ia. — It  was  Impossible  to  tell 
Thursday  If  the  trickles  of  moisture  running 
down  Larry  Dlngman's  cheeks  were  tears  of 
frustration  or  just  some  of  the  rain  ruining 
$15,000  worth  of  soybean  loaded  in  open 
gondola  cars. 

Farlin,  located  Just  nve  miles  northwest 
of  Jefferson,  is  so  small  that  It  Isn't  listed  on 
road  maps.  About  the  only  outsider  aware 
of  its  existence  Is  the  Milwaukee  Road. 

Dingman,  manager  of  the  elevator  here, 
was  assured  last  week  by  a  railroad  repre- 
sentative that — because  of  the  current  box- 
car shortage — the  railroad  would  give  priority 
to  corn  or  soybeans  loaded  Into  open  gon- 
dola cars  because  of  their  vulnerability  to 
rain  or  snow. 

So  Dingman  thought  he  had  a  safe  bet 
when  he  received  three  gondola  cars  on  Tues- 
day when  the  Milwaukee  shuttle  between 
Perry  and  Rockwell  City  made  Its  run  north- 
ward. The  train  was  to  return  on  Wednes- 
day and  pick  up  the  cars. 

Rain  was  forecast  for  Thursday,  but  Ding- 
man only  had  to  get  the  soybeans  to  the  Car- 
glU  plant  In  Des  Moines.  He  had  two  of  the 
loaded  gondolas  waiting  Wednesday  when 
the  freight  made  its  trip  back  south. 
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But  the  train  breezed  right  on  past  the 
elevator,  never  even  stopping. 

Alarmed,  Dingman  got  In  his  car  and, 
following  county  roads,  beat  the  train  to  a 
crossing  two  miles  east  of  the  elevator.  Ther« 
he  flagged  down  the  train. 

But  the  conductor  would  not  agree  to  pick 
up  the  cars.  Dingman  said  the  conductor 
maintained  he  had  no  instructions  to  give 
priority  to  open  gondola  cars. 

The  conductor  told  Dingman  he  had  orders 
to  pick  up  cars  at  the  Jefferson  elevator 
loaded  with  Commodity  Credit  Corp.  (CCC) 
corn  that  the  government  had  dumped  onto 
the  market. 

The  train  couldn't  pick  up  Dlngman's  cars 
he  was  told,  because  It  would  put  the  train 
over  its  limit  of  about  50  cars  on  that  par- 
ticular branch  line. 

EXPRESSES   INDIGNATION 

Dingman  expressed  his  Indignation  In  no 
uncertain  terms. 

But  the  train  pulled  out  without  the 
gondolas.  Wednesday  night  it  started  rain- 
ing. Thursday  when  the  train  trudged 
through  Farlin  on  Its  run  north,  the  rain 
was  pouring  down.  By  afternoon  it  was  rain 
mixed  with  snow. 

The  3,600  bushels  of  soybeans  were  getting 
wetter  and  wetter.  Soybeans  expand  when 
they  get  wet.  They've  been  known  to  pop 
open  steel  bins.  On  open  gondola  cars  they'll 
Just  expand  upward  and  spill  over  the  sides — 
like  popcorn. 

Dingman  couldn't  predict  how  many  soy- 
beans would  be  left  in  the  gondola  cars  this 
morning.  But  he  estimated  at  least  20  per- 
cent would  be  lost  from  spillage  and  spoil- 
age. 

"It's  a  mess,"  Dingman  said.  "It  really  is — 
when  they  haul  away  thfe  government  corn 
Instead  of  something  like  this. 

"They  told  me  at  that  meeting  at  Ames 
they'd  give  priority  to  take  gondola  cars  as 
soon  as  they  were  loaded.  It'd  be  different 
if  they  hadn't  told  me  they  would  take 
them." 

EMERGENCT   SESSION 

The  meeting  at  Ames  last  week  was  an 
emergency  session  to  try  to  find  solutions 
to  the  grain  transportation  dilemma  that 
has  the  entire  Midwest  In  a  bind.  The  Mil- 
waukee representative  who  attended  is  no 
longer  superintendent  of  the  Perry  division, 
which  serves  Farlin. 

"I've  heard  a  little  about  it  (the  Farlin 
situation),"  commented  the  trainmaster  at 
Perry,  who  declined  to  give  his  name. 

WAS  OVERLOOKED 

"It  apparently  was  a  matter  of  the  con- 
ductor having  a  message  to  pick  up  cars  at 
Jefferson  and  the  cars  at  Farlin  would  have 
put  him  over  the  allowed  tonnage. 

"The  matter  was  brought  to  me  and  there 
will  be  a  correction  and  the  crews  will  be 
Informed.  Apparently  the  message  on  priori- 
ties for  gondola  cars  loaded  with  grain  was 
overlooked. 

"In  fact,  the  crews  have  been  Informed 
to  never  leave  open  top  gondola  cars — to 
take  them  in  preference  to  anything  else. 
It  was  Just  a  mistake.  People  make  them 
every  day." 

In  Farlin,  Dingman  was  muttering  some- 
thing about  the  mistake  as  the  moisture 
trickled  slowly  down  his  face. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  plowing  the  same 
ground  we  have  plowed  many  times  be- 
fore. We  have  gone  up  the  mountain 


and  down  the  mountain,  as  I  said,  eight 
or  10  times  in  the  last  6  years.  Let  me 
recite  a  bit  of  history  for  Members  of 
the  House. 

In  1966  Congress  was  in  the  process 
of  ordering  striking  machinists  back  to 
work  in  a  dispute  with  the  union  and 
five  major  airlines  when  the  parties 
reached  a  settlement  ending  a  42-day- 
old  strike.  In  1967  Congress  acted  three 
times  to  deal  with  a  threatened  nation- 
wide rail  strike,  the  first  strike  in  20 
years.  Two  actions  postponed  the  strike, 
the  third  ended  the  strike  after  a  2-day 
walkout.  This  problem  involved  the 
shopcraf  t  unions  versus  the  railroads. 

In  the  spring  of  1970  Congress  headed 
off  a  rail  strike  first  by  postponing  the 
strike  for  a  month  or  so,  and  later  by 
enacting  legislation  that  imposed  a  17- 
month  moratorium  between  the  man- 
agement and  four  shopcraft  unions.  In 
December  1970  Congress  was  beat  to  the 
crossing.  We  tried  to  avoid  another 
strike  by  enacting  an  81-day  moratoriimi, 
but  action  came  too  late  to  stop  a  brief 
walkout.  This  dispute  also  involved  the 
shopcraft  unions  and  the  railroads. 

In  May  of  1971  a  short  strike  prompted 
Congress  to  approve  emergency  legisla- 
tion that  sent  13,500  signalmen  back  to 
work  and  ordered  the  railroads  to  give 
the  workers  an  interim  13.5-percent 
wage  increase.  In  November  of  1971  this 
dispute  was  settled. 

Of  course,  we  all  remember  the  west 
coast  dock  strike  of  1971-72. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  eight  or  10  times 
in  the  last  6  years  that  we  have  come 
here  at  the  12th  hour  or  at  5  minutes 
before  12  and  we  have  acted  as  an 
arbitration  board,  in  effect  the  other 
body  and  this  body  comprising  a  body  of 
535  Members  on  an  arbitration  board. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  debate  as  to 
whether  it  is  actually  a  dispute  or 
whether  we  are  actually  contravening  a 
court  order.  The  trustees  have  recom- 
mended that  by  the  process  of  attrition 
they  reduce  the  crew  from  one  conductor 
to  one  brakeman  over  a  period  of  time 
and  that  action  this  year  could  save  as 
much  as  $13  million  this  year  and  could 
save  up  to  maybe  $90  million  over  a 
period  of  8  years  or  more. 

We  are  trying  to  pass  judgment  on 
whether  we  are  right  or  wrong,  but  I  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  that  anyone 
can  say  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong, 
and  I  think  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  pass 
judgment  on  whether  these  men  should 
be  allowed  to  be  released  on  an  attrition 
basis.  I  think  it  is  questionable  whether 
we  should  try  to  decide  whether  they 
should  be  kept  on  a  regular  basis. 

We  ought  not  to  be  Involved  in  the 
merits  of  the  case,  but  that  is  what  we 
are  doing.  We  are  doing  the  same  thing 
we  have  done  8  or  10  times  in  the  last  6 
years.  When  are  we  going  to  set  up  some 
kind  of  transportation  strike  machinery  ? 

We  did  try  to  have  some  kind  of  hear- 
ings last  year,  but  could  not  get  it  out 
of  the  subcommittee.  We  on  the  commit- 
tee recognize  that  this  is  not  an  easy 
answer.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
agonizes  over  this  matter  as  much  as 
anyone.  Every  member  of  the  committee 
on  both  sides  recognizes  that  there  is  no 


good  answer  except,  in  my  opinion,  the 
answer  must  lie  in  the  establishment  of 
some  kind  of  machinery  which  will  settle 
national  transportation  strikes. 

We  shall  not  come  face  to  face  with 
an  answer  when  we  have  hearings  in  an 
ad  hoc  manner  like  this.  This  is  not  the 
solution. 

I  do  not  know  what  I  would  later  be 
prompted  to  do  if  we  turned  this  joint 
resolution  down,  because  it  is  a  very 
painful  decision  to  make,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  for  this  resolution. 

I  think  we  ought  to  face  the  respon- 
sibility of  setting  up  some  kind  of  ma- 
chinery which  can  prevent  this  iype  of 
thing  year  after  year  after  year.  What 
assurance  do  you  have,  if  massive  Fed- 
eral assistance  is  given  to  Penn  Central, 
and  we  may  well  have  to  do  that,  that  this 
is  going  to  settle  this  particular  strike? 
Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  certainly  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying  about  the 
need  for  machinery  to  correct  this  thing 
and  about  it  going  on  year  after  year 
after  year. 

We  need  a  mechanism  for  dealing  with 
this  kind  of  thing.  I  certainly  hope  the 
great  committee  the  gentleman  is  serv- 
ing on  will  take  up  the  matter. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  know  the  chairman  will 
ask  our  subcommittee  to  have  immedi- 
ate hearings  on  some  kind  of  strike  leg- 
islation. We  have  got  to  face  it.  We  might 
as  well  do  it.  I  hope  we  can  do  it  immedi- 
ately. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EMERGENCY  EMPLOYMENT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1973 

I  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matters. » 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  the 
Emergency  Employment  Amendments  of 
1973,  a  bill  to  provide  for  funding  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  for 
2  additional  years. 

The  public  employment  program, 
created  initially  by  Public  Law  92-54,  is 
a  response  to  two  urgent  problems :  peo- 
ple need  work  and  States  and  cities  need 
public  services  their  tax  money  cannot 
produce.  Public  employment  has  provided 
the  unemployed  and  underemployed  with 
work  in  such  fields  as  education,  safety, 
housing,  health  care,  conservation,  and 
may  other  fields  of  public  need. 

Special  consideration  is  given  to  Viet- 
nam veterans,  welfare  recipients,  older 
workers  and  youth. 

Persistent    high    unemployment    and 
claims  of  unmet  public  sector  needs  pro-  " 
vided  the  major  impetus  for  the  original 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  Since  the 
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p  'ogram  was  authorized  and  signed  Into 
law  by  the  President  in  JxUy  1971,  the 
n  ,te  of  unemployment  has  continued  to 
ri  main  at  an  unconscionably  high  5  per- 
ont.  This  means  that  over  4  million 
w  jrkers  who  want'  jobs  are  unemployed. 

The  basic  concept  of  the  Emergency 
E  mployment  Act  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  subsidize  the  wages  and 
o  her  job-related  costs  of  persons  em- 
p  oyed  under  the  act.  It  provides  the 
Sjcretary  of  Labor  with  the  power  to 
C(  intract  with  States,  local  governmental 
uilts.  and  public  and  private  nonprofit 
a  ;encles  and  institutions  to  carry  out 
p  iblic  service  programs  when  unemploy- 
n  ent  remains  at  4.5  percent  for  3  con- 
s(  cutlve  months. 

In  addition,  section  6  of  the  act  pro- 
v  des  a  special  fund  for  "areas  of  sub- 
si  antial  unemployment"  which  have  a 
ri  te  of  unemployment  equal  to  or  in  ex - 
ci  iss  of  6  percent  for  3  consecutive 
n  onths. 

Unemployment  is  afifecting  -noTTSHy 
o  ir  imskllled  but  our  Ph.  D.'s.  In  both 
CLses,  it  saddens  me  to  think  of  the 
a  igulsh  inflicted  on  these  people  and 
tl  lelr  families  as  well  as  the  waste  of 
ti  lent,  of  those  who  want  to  work  to  earn 
a  living. 

Although  manpower  training  has  to 
its  credit  many  accomplishments  which 
n  ore  than  justify  its  costs,  we  still  have 
Isrge-scale  unemployment.  In  part,  our 
h  gh  unemployment  rate  is  due  to  inade- 
q  late  funding  and  the  limited  scope  of 
tl  alnlng  programs.  But,  in  larger  meas- 
u  e.  it  is  the  result  of  the  false  assimip- 
ti  3n  that  jobs  exist  in  the  private  sector 
ir  sufHcient  number  to  bring  down  the 
uiemployment  rate.  Expansion  of  the 
p  ibllc  service  jobs  program  to  create 
n:  ore  employment  would  actually  create 
n  ore  employment  instead  of  just  promis- 
ir  g  employment. 

In  the  92d  Congress,  the  Select  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  of  which  I  am 
cltairman,  held  22  days  of  hearings  on 
n:  anpower.  As  a  result  of  these  hearings, 
n  )t  only  wsis  I  convinced  that  the  public 
employment  program  must  be  con- 
ti  aued — It  must  also  be  expanded. 

The  Pull  Employment  Act  of  1946 
■  si  ated  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  United 
S  ;ates  to  assure  all  Americans  seeking 
w>rk  opportunities  useful,  regular,  full- 
time  employment  at  reasonable  wages. 
Taday,  over  25  years  later,  this  goal 
is  still  not  a  reality  for  millions  of 
A  tnericans. 

I  am  appalled  and  distressed  to  see  the 
c<  ntinually  high  »  unemployment  rate 
ai  ross  our  country — 8.3  percent  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn. — 6.3  percent  in  De- 
tioit — 8.7  percent  in  Lowell,  Mass. — 8 
p  Tcent  in  Seattle — 5.6  percent  in  New 
O  rleans — and  7.6  percent  in  Jersey  City, 
N  J. — in  my  own  congressional  district. 

The  main  thrust  of  my  bill  is  to  ex- 
t<  nd  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  for 
2  additional  years  and  increase  the  fimd- 
ir  g  under  section  5  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  1974  to  $1.3  billion  and  the 
fi;cal  year  ending  June  1975  to  $1.5  bil- 
11  >n.  The  bill  also  increases  the  funding 
f(r  section  6 — special  employment  as- 
sistance— to  $700  million  for  the  fiscal 
y(  ar  ending  June  1974  and  $1  billion  for 
tie  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  1975. 

In  addition,  my  bill  deals  with  such 
other  topics  as  the  cn-oblem  of  promo- 


tional opportunities,  submisslcsi  of  com- 
ments by  labor  organizations,  and  the 
definition  of  "unemployed."  In  prac6- 
cally  every  other  respect,  it  leaves  the 
highly  successful  Public  Law  92-54  in- 
tact. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  bill  will  be 
one  of  the  most  important  to  come  before 
Congress  this  year,  because  realistically 
and  philosophically  we  have  arrived  at 
the  point  that  we  must  recognize  that  a 
public  service  employment  program  is 
the  most  direct  way  to  alleviate  unem- 
ployment. 

FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  must  begin  to  ex- 
ercise greater  responsibility  in  its  fiscal 
and  budgetary  operations.  Our  appro- 
priations process,  rather  than  operating 
within  a  budgetary  framework,  deals  sep- 
arately with  a  number  of  funding  bills. 
This  approach  can  result  in  an  overall 
spending  level  that  exceeds  projected 
full-employment  revenues. 

In  order  to  enable  Congress  to  reassert 
its  role  in  developing  fiscal  and  budgetary 
policies,  I  have  sponsored  the  Federal 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1973.  The 
bill  would  require  Congr^pss  to  set  an 
overall  expenditure  limitation  within  45 
days  after  the  President's  annual  eco- 
nomic message.  By  setting  such  a  limita- 
tion. Congress  would  be  forced  to  con- 
sider the  appropriations  biU  in  the  light 
of  limited  dollars  and  competing  priori- 
ties. 

The  bill  would  also  move  the  Federal 
fiscal  year  from  July  1  to  January  1, 
thus  giving  Congress  more  time  to  con- 
sider budgets  properly  and  reducing  the 
need  for  "continuing  resolutions"  which 
are  now  used  to  permit  agencies  to  spend 
at  their  old  budget  levels  when  their  new 
budget  has  not  been  approved  by  the 
July  1  deadline. 

The  Federal  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
also  deals  with  the  matter  of  presiden- 
tial impoundment  of  funds.  Once  the 
Congress  has  reassumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  relating  outlays  to  available  re- 
sources, it  has  the  duty  to  preserve  its 
constitutional  prerogative  to  determine 
national  priorities.  The  Executive  must 
not  be  allowed  to  assume  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities. Once  the  legislative  branch 
has  appropriated  funds,  they  should  be 
spent,  unless  circumstances  have  signifi- 
cantly changed  in  the  period  following 
passage,  and  the  Congress  agrees  not  to 
spend  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  to  bring  order 
and  reason  to  the  budget  process  has 
come.  We  all  have  our  personal  priorities 
and  we  should  all  continue  to  fie:ht  for 
those  priorities.  We  must  recognize,  how- 
ever, the  constraints  of  a  spending  frame- 
work that  is  determined,  in  part,  by  our 
revenues. 


ACTIVITIES    OF    THE    SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  CRIME 

<Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
the  following  material  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  for  Inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

APFXNDIX SELECTCD  DoCnilXNTS  RXLETANT  TO 

dkiMX  CoicMn-TKE  Actions 

1.  "A  National  Bes«ach  Program  to  Combat 
the  Heroin  Addiction  Crisis"  Report  Recom- 
mendations. 

2.  "Amphetamine  Politics  on  Capitol  HIU" 
article  In  Trant-AcUon  Magazine,  January 
1972. 

3.  May  18,  1971,  letter  from  Chairman 
Claude  Pepper  to  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney General  regarding  movement  of  two  am- 
phetamine-type drugs  (methylphenldate  and 
phenmetrazlne)  up  to  Schedule  II  ol  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970. 

4.  June  7,  1971  letter  from  the  Crime  Com- 
mittee Members  to  colleagues  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  requesting  support  of  leg. 
Islatlon  to  move  these  two  amphetamlns-type 
drugs  up  to  Schedule  n  of  the  Act. 

5.  December  16,  1971  letter  from  Chairman 
Claude  Pepper  to  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney  General  protesting  the  excessive  quotas 
proposed  for  amphetamines  and  metham- 
phetamines,  and  requesting  that  these  quotas 
be  substantially  lowered. 

6.  August  16,  1972  letter  from  Chairman 
Claude  Pepper  to  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney General  protesting  the  excessive  quotas 
proposed  for  methylphenldate  and  phen- 
metrazlne, and  requesting  that  these  quotas 
be  drastically  lowered.  , 

7.  June  9, 1971  letter  from  Chairman  Claude 
Pepper  to  colleagues  regarding  the  Commit- 
tee's model  heroin  paraphernalia  bill. 

8.  July  12,  1971  letter  from  Chairman 
Claude  Pepper  to  all  State  Attorneys  General 
advising  of  the  Committee's  model  heroin 
paraphernalia  bill. 

9.  February  1.  1972  letter  from  the  Com- 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  Chairman 
Claude  Pepper  commending  him  on  his  Octo- 
ber 1970  bearings  concerning  the  drug  para- 
phernalia problem,  and  attributing  Pennsyl- 
vania legislation  and  Pennsylvania  Pharmacy 
BoEkxd  action  to  the  Committee  hearings. 

10.  List  of  35  states  which  enacted  heroin 
paraphernalia  statutes  subsequent  to  Crime 
Committee  hearings  in  1970  which  published 
a  model  paraphernalia  statute. 

11.  March  31,  1972  letter  from  Dr.  Jerome 
Jaffe,  Director  of  the  President's  Special  Ac- 
tion Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  com- 
mending Chairman  Claude  Pepper  for  his 
work  towards  passage  of  legislation  providing 
vitally  needed  tools  tp  combat  the  drug  abuse 
crisis. 

A  National  Research  Program  To  Combat 
THE  Heroin  Addiction  Crisis 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Congress  Should  Appropriate  $50  Mil- 
lion for  Fiscal  Year  1972  To  Be  Used  for 
Emergency  Scientific  Research  To  Create  a 
Drug  Which  Will  Effectively  Treat,  Prevent, 
or  Cure  Heroin  Addiction. 

Congress  should  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  through 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  to  contract  with  drug  manu- 
facturers to  accomplish  this  emergency  re- 
search. The  drug  Industry  has  the  neceasary 
experience,  manpower,  and  facilities  to  pur- 
sue this  goal.  The  Federal  Government  should 
provide  90  percsnt  of  the  cost  of  each  re- 
search and  development  project  undertaken 
by  private  industry.  The  Government's  con- 
tribution should  be  refunded  from  any  profits 
derived  by  the  company  from  marketing  the 
addiction  control  aeents  to  be  developed. 

The  Federal  Government's  clinical  testing 
facility,  the  Addiction  Research  Center  at 
Lexincton.  Ky..  should  be  expanded  to  en- 
sure that  promising  drugs  are  expeditiously 
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evaluated  and  tested.  Other  existing  labora- 
tory facilities  used  for  the  selection,  screen- 
ing, and  clinical  testing  of  potentially  prbm- 
ising  new  drugs  should  be  adequately  fi- 
nanced through  existing  grants  programs.  If 
need  be,  new  clinical  faciltties  should  be 
created. 

Federal  programs  now  being  Implemented 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
involving  this  research  must  be  accelerated 
and  expanded.  The  appropriation  of  $50  mil- 
lion guarantees  that  these  presently  existing 
programs  will  be  intensified. 

Action  on  these  recommendations  should 
be  taken  immediately.  As  President  Nlzon 
said,  "Every  day  we  loae  compounds  the 
tragedy  which  drugs  Inflict  on  individual 
Americans." 

Legislation  to  effect  these  objectives  will 
be  Introduced  today,  a  copy  of  the  bill  la 
annexed  to  this  reptort. 


Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  18, 1971. 
Hon.  John  N.  Mitchell, 
Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gen.eral:  You  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  yovir  decision  to  move  amphetamines 
and  methamphetamlnes  from  Schedule  III 
to  Schedule  n.  As  you  know,  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  has  recommended  this 
for  a  long  time  and  we  had  hop^d  that  theee 
drugs  would  be  controlled  in  Schedule  11  over 
8  months  ago  when  the  "Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970" 
was  enacted. 

Though  It  is  commendable  that  you  should 
finally  agree  with  the  findings  of  our  Com- 
mittee, it  is  unfortunate  that  your  move  is 
but  a  half  measure.  We  believe  that  it  Is  un- 
wise to  move  amphetamines  and  metham- 
phetamlnes into  Schedule  II  while  leaving 
methylphenldate  and  phenmetrazlne  In 
Schedule  HI.  The  potential  for  abuse  of 
methylphenldate  (Ritalin)  and  phenmetra- 
zlne (Preludln)  has  been  well  documented 
In  the  medical  Journals  and  has  been  vividly 
evidenced  on  a  wide  scale  in  Sweden. ' 

For  two  reasons  we  believe  that  it  is  im- 
perative to  consider  the  whole  class  of  central 
nervous  system  stimulants  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  not  to  single  out  amphetamines  and 
methamphetamlnes  for  8p>ec!9l  control.  First, 
control  of  the  whole  class  Is  essential  in  order 
to  avoid  the  pattern  of  abuse  that  developed 
in  Sweden  when  one  central  nervous  system 
stimulant  was  tightly  controlled  while  others 
remained  readily  available.  Second,  as  you 
well  know,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances which  the  United  States  signed  on 
February  21,  1971,  in  Vienna,  Austria,  am- 
phetamines, methamphetamlnes,  methyl- 
phenldate and  phenmetrazlne  were  placed  in 
Schedule  II.  The  controls  of  Schedule  n  in 
the  International  Convention  closely  parallel 
those  of  Schedule  II  in  P.L.  91513.  The  Sched- 
ule in  controls  of  amphetamine-type  drugs 
of  P.L.  91-513  are  inadequate  to  comply  with 
the  treaty.  Also,  we  understand  that  at  the 
Conference  the  United  States  introduced  a 
resolution,  which  was  subsequently  adopted 
by  all  member  states,  urging  all  states,  where 
possible,  to  Implement  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  prior  to  its  official  ratification.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  calling  for  international 
coop>eration  in  the  field  of  drug  abuse  con- 
trol, in  order  for  the  United  States  to  main- 
tain its  credibility,  we  should  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  conform  to  the  treaties  we 
have  help>ed  draft  and  signed. 

For  these  reasons,  today,  with  a  bipartisan 
majority  of  ten  members  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Crime.  I  have  reintroduced  a 
bill  to  amend  P.L.  91-513  to  have  amphet- 
amines, methamphetamlnes,.  methylphenl- 
date and  phenmetrazlne  transferred 'together 
from  Schedule  III  to  Schedule  n.  In  order  to 
bring  the  United  States  drug  laws  In  line 
with  our  pending  treaty  obligations  and  to 


avoid  further  central  nervous  system  stimu- 
lant abuse,  we  urge  you  to  support  our  bill, 
which  we  expect  will  have  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  in  the  Congress. 
Kindest  regards,  and 
Believe  me. 

Always  sincerely, 

Claude  Pepper.  Chairman. 


Select  Committex  on  Crime, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  7, 1971. 

Dear  Colleague  :  You  know  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  has  long  been  concerned 
with  the  widespread  abuse  of  amphetamines 
and  related  drugs.  We  believe  that  this  abuse 
will  continue  until  we  limit  by  law  the  pro- 
duction of  all  amphetamine-type  drugs  (cen- 
tral nervous  system  stimulants)  so  that  an 
adequate  supply  is  available  for  medical  uses 
only. 

The  "Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1970"  provides  for  the 
control  of  amphetamine  production  and  dis- 
tribution under  Schedule  III.  H&te-lngs  held 
by  our  Committee  in  San  Francisco  and 
Washington,  D.C,  and  our  continuing  In- 
vestigations, have  conclusively  demonstrated 
the  need  for  tighter  controls  than  those  pres- 
ently Imposed  on  amphetamine  drugs  in 
Schedule  in. 

We  need  only  point  to  the  now  infamous 
case  of  an  American  firm  shipping  millions 
of  amphetamines  to  a  fictitious  Mexican 
address  that  would  have  corresponded  to  the 
11th  hole  of  the  Tijuana  Country  Club  Golf 
Course  to  support  our  contention  that  the 
present  controls  aa-e  ineffective. 

We  believe  that  the  current  overproduction 
of  amphetamine  drugs  and  diversion  from 
legitimate  sources  could  be  curbed  if  all  am- 
phetamine drugs  were  transferred  to  Sched- 
ule n,  where  they  would  become  subject  to 
production  quotas  based  on  legitimate  medi- 
cal needs,  strict  import/export  controls  and 
tighter  prescribing  regulations. 

On  May  18,  1971,  nine  of  my  Colleagues  and 
I,  a  bipartisan  majority,  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime,  Introduced  an  amendment 
to  transfer  amphetamines,  methampheta- 
mlnes, methylphenldate  (Ritalin)  and  phen- 
metrazlne (Preludln)  from  Schedule  in  to 
Schedule  II.  We  Intend  to  reintroduce  the 
bill  with  co-sp)bnsors  on  June  17. 1971. 

On  May  26,  1971,  the  Attorney  General  Ini- 
tiated administrative  proceedings  to  transfer 
amphetamines  and  methamphetamlnes  to 
Schedule  II.  Unfortunately,  this  is  but  a  half 
measure.  Ritalin  and  Preludln  remain  in 
Schedule  ni.  The  potential  for  abuse  of 
Ritalin  and  Preludln  has  been  well  docu- 
mented m  the  medical  Journals  and  vividly 
evidenced  on  a  wide  scale  in  Sweden. 

For  two  reasons,  we  believe  It  Is  imperative 
to  consider  the  whole  class  of  central  ner- 
vovis  system  stimulants  in  the  same  manner 
and  not  to  single  out  amphetamines  and 
methamphetamlnes  for  special  controls: 

A.  First,  control  of  the  whole  class  Is  essen- 
tial In  order  to  avoid  the  pattern  of  abuse 
that  developed  In  Sweden  when  one  central 
nervous  system  stimulant  was  tightly  con- 
trolled whUe  others  remained  easily  avaU- 
able.  Abusers  switched  readily  to  the  avaU- 
able  drugs. 

B.  Second,  under  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternational Convention  on  Psychotropic 
Substances,  which  the  United  States  signed 
on  February  21,  1971,  in  Vienna,  Austria, 
amphetamines,  methamphetamlnes.  methyl- 
phenldate and  phenmetrazlne  were  placed  in 
Schedule  n.  The  controls  of  Schedule  II  In 
the  International  Convention  closely  par- 
allel those  of  Schedule  II  in  P.L.  91-513.  The 
Schedule  III  controls  of  amphetamine-type 
drugs  In  PI.  91-513  are  Inadequate  to  com- 
ply with  the  treaty.  At  the  Conference  a 
resolution  introduced  by  the  United  States, 
and  subsequenly  adopted  by  all  member 
states,  urged  all  states,  where  possible,  to 
Implement  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  prior 
to  Its  official  ratification.  This  Is  exactly 
what  our  bill  would  do. 


In  addition,  the  following  are  some  perti- 
nent facts  concerning  amphetamine-type 
drug  production  and  abuse: 

1.  Between  6  and  8  biUlon  doses  of  am- 
phetamine-type drugs  are  produced  an- 
nuaUy.  Medical  authorities  estimate  a  legiti- 
mate need  for  a  few  hundred  thousand 
doses,  for  the  treatment  of  narcolepsy,  hy- 
perkinesis,  and  the  early  stages  of  weight 
control. 

2.  Over  50%  of  the  legally  manufactured 
amphetamines  are  diverted  into  Illegal 
channels. 

3.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  estimates  that  over  80  ^c 
at  the  illicit  amphetamines  It  seizes  were 
legally  manufactured. 

4.  Drug   companies   have    not    voluntarily 
curtailed  their  amphetamine-type  drugjjfo- 
ductlon,  and  there  has  been  an  inc 
abuse  of  amphetamines. 

5.  The  street  term  for  high  aosage  am- 
phetamine abuse  is  "speed";  use  of  "speed  " 
causes  euphoria  and  -hyperactivity;  It  often 
results  In  paranoid  psychosis  and  other  per- 
sonality disorders;  users  have  often  been 
known  to  attack  others  or  cause  serious  In- 
Jury  to  themselves.  Other  side  effects  are 
hepatitis,  malnutrition,  and  exhaiLStlon. 
There  have  been  recorded  cases  of  brain 
damage  and  death 

If  you  are  interested  In  Joining  us  in  this 
effort  and  In  co-sponsoring  the  amendment, 
please  contact  Miss  Deb  Hastings  on  Exten- 
sion 5-8143  no  later  than  Wednesday,  June 
16. 

Sincerely. 
Charles  E.  Wiggins,  Sam  Stelger.  Larry 
Winn,  Jr..  William  J.  Keating,  Claude 
Pepper,  Chairman,  Jerome  R.  Waldle, 
Frank  J.  Brasco,  James  R.  Mann,  Mor- 
gan F.  Murphy,  and  Charles  B.  Rangel, 
Members  of  Congress. 


Select  Committee  on  Cruck, 
Washington.  DC.  December  16.  1973. 
Hon.  John  N.  Mitchell. 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  You  are 
aware  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime's 
continuing  concern  with  the  serious  na- 
tional problem  created  by  drug  abuse  with 
amphetamines.  In  1970,  we  urged  your  De- 
partment to  bring  the  excessive  production 
of  these  dangerous  drugs  under  control.  In 
July  of  this  year,  you  advised  the  Committee 
that  the  Justice  Department  had  Initiated  a 
program  to  limit  the  production  of  ampheta- 
mines. 

The  most  qualified  medical  exp>erts  who 
testified  before  our  Committee  clearly  and 
convincingly  established  three  major  points. 
First,  Etoctor  Sidney  Cohen,  who  was  the  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Narcotic  Addiction 
and  Drug  Abuse  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  estimated  that  this  nations 
maximum  yearly  requirement  for  ampheta- 
mines is  one  million  dosage  units.  Other 
medical  experts  agreed  that  there  are  only 
two  legitimate  treatment  purposes  for  which 
these  powerful  stimulants  may  be  used — the 
treatment  of  hyperklnesls  In  children  and 
narcolepsy.  The  medical  authorities'  final 
point  was  that  the  present  widespread  and 
indiscriminate  abuse  of  amphetamines  in 
crash  diet  situations  creates  a  health  hazard 
far  greater  than  any  therapeutic  value  these 
drugs  may  have  In  the  treatment  of  obesity. 

The  Committee  has  recently  been  advised 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  set 
production  limits  for  amphetamines  and 
methamphetamlnes  which  are  equivalent  to 
1.5  billion  dosage  units  for  1972.  When  con- 
trasted with  the  estimates  of  the  experts  who 
testified  before  our  Committee.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  these  production  limitations  are 
grossly  and  entirely  Inadequate.  A  true  per- 
spective of  the  1.5  billion  amphetamines 
may  be  obtained  when  it  is  compared  with 
the  nation's  population.  The  suggested  pro- 
duction   quotas    would    permit    more    than 
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seven  doses  of  amphetamines  a  year  for 
evf  ry  one  of  our  citizens — man,  woman  and 
Chi  Id. 

":  Ills  country,  Sweden,  Japan  and  other 
nai  Ions  have  found  through  tragic  experl- 
en<  es  that  the  continued  availability  of  mas- 
Blv  I  amounts  of  amphetamines  creates  a 
hoi  pltable  climate  for  extensive  and  deadly 
drt  g  abuse.  In  many  situations  these  ex- 
tre  nely  dangerous  drugs  have  created  health 
ha:  ards  of  epidemic  proportion. 

\  nder  these  circumstances,  the  Committee 
res  )ectfully  requests  that  you  re-evaluate 
yoi  r  decision  In  relation  to  the  permitted 
qu(  tas,  and  suggests  that  the  ami^ietamlne 
pre  duction  allowances  be  substantially  cur- 
tal  ed  so  as  to  provide  solely  for  legitimate 
me  Ileal  requirements. 

T  he  Committee  would  greatly  appreciate 
bel  ig  advised  of  any  further  developments 
In  '  his  matter. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

CLAX7DK  PxppER,  Chairman. 

Select  CoMMmxE  on  Chime, 
Washington.  DC.  August  16, 1972. 
Hoi  I.  RiCHAKO  O.  KXeindiznst, 
Tht  Attorney  General, 
Wa  ihington,  D.C. 

A  :t  Dear  Mr,  Attorney  General:  Out  con- 
tin  ling  drug  crisis  Is  a  horrendous  problem 
wh:  ch  has  concerned  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  for  the  last  three  years.  As  you 
knew,  we  have  persistently  proposed  legls- 
latl  Dn  and  governmental  action  which  Is  de- 
slgi  ed  to  contain  and  control  drug  abuse 
thr  mghout  the  nation. 

E  rug  abuse  with  amphetamines  and  sim- 
ilar compounds  has  been  a  critical  area  In 
our  Investigations.  In  1970  we  urged  the  De- 
par  ment  of  Justice  to  bring  the  excessive 
proi  tuction  of  these  dangerous  drugs  under 
con;rol.  Almost  a  year  later,  in  July  1971, 
you  ■  department  Initiated  a  program  to  limit 
the  production  of  amphetamines.  In  Decem- 
ber 1971  we  protested  as  entirely  inadequate 
the  Department  of  Justices  proposed  40 '^o 
redi  ictlon  of  amphetamines  production.  After 
our  protest,  the  Department  more  than 
dou  Jled  the  production  cutback — raising  it 
to  a  more  reasonable  82  ''> . 

Ii  the  course  of  our  original  Investigation 
In  1)70  we  found  that  Ritalin  (methylphenl- 
dat4  )  and  Preludln  (phenmetrazine)  were 
dru  ;s  exactly  like  the  amphetamines  Insofar 
as  e  rug  abuse  was  concerned;  we  concluded 
tha  they  should  be  placed  under  the  same 
strl:  igent  controls  as  the  amphetamines.  We 
poll  ted.  out  that  Sweden  had  previously  ex- 
peri  snced  a  damaging  drug  abuse  epidemic 
wltl  these  drugs.  Specifically,  school  chil- 
dren began  utilizing  these  drugs  when  they 
wer  Just  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  Sweden  81  % 
of  J  ivenlle  drug  addicts  used  Preludln  and 
36 ^r  abysed  Ritalin. 

0  1  Jjtnuarj'  1,  1972  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice—belatedly and  after  a  reversal  of  Its 
posi  Ion  on  the  matter — rescheduled  Preludln 
and  Ritalin  placing  them  under  the  strict 
conlrols  we  originally  advocated  In  1970. 
The  e  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  need- 
less delay  in  Imposing  these  restraints,  ap- 
pawntly  caused  by  bureaucratic  inertia,  has 
contributed  to  the  drastic  increase  in  drug 
abu:e  among  our  school  age  youth.  It  Is  also 
unn  Istakable  that  the  death  of  a  large 
nun  ber  oX  teenagers  from  overdoses  of  Rita- 
lin ind  Preludln  would  have  been  avoided. 
Our  recent  hearings  in  New  York  and  Miami 
and  our  preliminary  Investigations  In  Chi- 
cago and  San  Francisco  have  clearly  demon- 
stra!  ed  these  facts. 

1  ;hlnk  you  would  agree  that  a  forceful, 
deci;  Ive  and  conclusive  attack  on  drug  abuse 
with  these  substances  is  long  overdue. 

It  la,  therefore,  with  deep  regret  that  I 
lean  led  of  the  presently  proposed  production 
redvi:tlon  for  Preludln    (40 '7c)    and  Ritalin 

(50^:). 

As  with  the  original  amphetamine  cutback. 


these  reductions  are  entirely  emd  grossly 
inadequate.  Indeed,  it  Is  obvious  that  cut- 
backs for  these  drugs  should  oe  greater  than 
those  adopted  for  the  amphetamines.  Since 
the  amphetamine  production  quotas  were 
established,  almost  twenty  state  medical 
groups  have  voluntarily  adopted  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  these  drugs. 

More  importantly,  the  production  quota 
for  all  of  these  dangerous  drugs  should  be 
predicated  solely  upon  the  necessity  to  pro- 
vide medication  for  those  Individuals  who  are 
actually  suffering  from  narcolepsy  and  hy- 
perklnesls. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  respectfully 
request  that  you  reevaluate  these  production 
curbs  and  drastically  revise  them  so  this 
avenue  of  drug  abuse  will  be  effectively 
closed  to  our  nation's  youth. 
Sincerely, 

I  Claude  Pepper, 

Chairman. 


Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
Washington,  DC,  June  9,  1971. 
Dear  Colleague:  You  know  drug  abuse  Is 
an  extremely  serious  problem  that  dally  be- 
comes more  serious.  Drugs  are  directly 
threatening  the  mental  and  physical  health 
of  our  youth.  Drug  related  crimes  are  over- 
whelming Federal  and  State  police.  Drugs  are 
seriously  threatening  the  orderly  operation  of 
our  court  systems  and  correctional  institu- 
tions. And  now  we  find  that  drugs  are 
undermining  the  integrity  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  The  Nation  has  not  faced  a  more 
serious  domestic  threat  in  the  last  one 
hundred  years. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has  stud- 
ied and  Investigated  the  drug  problem  for 
the  past  two  years.  The  Committee  findings 
are  contained  In  House  Report  No.  91-978, 
Marihuana,  House  Report  No.  91-1807,  Am- 
phetamines, and  House  Report  No.  91-1808, 
Heroin  and  Heroin  Paraphernalia.  A  fourth 
Report  on  drug  related  research  and  rehabil- 
itation is  forthcoming.  We  know  that  strict 
criminal  sanctions  and  effective  law  enforce- 
ment are  part  of  the  solution.  We  have  moved 
to  make  he  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
prohibiting  drug  trafficking  more  comprehen- 
sive, and  we  ask  your  support. 

The  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970  (Pi.  91-513),  pro- 
vides adequate  sanctions  for  unlawfully 
dealing  in  drugs  themselves.  However,  the 
drug  trade  is  broader  and  more  complicated 
than  Just  drugs.  "Legitimate"  businessmen 
who  might  never  see  illicit  drugs,  are  es;  en- 
tlal  to'  the  trade.  These  persons  provide 
needles  to  the  heroin  addicts  Ewnd  "speed 
freaks  ■.  These  persons  provide  the  pusher 
w:th  essential  tools  of  his  trade;  cutting 
agents  and  diluents  for  the  drugs,  and  con- 
tainers to  package  drugs  for  the  street.  Any 
such  person  who  enriches  himself  by  Inten- 
tionally supplying  support  to  drug  traffickers 
must  be  stopped.  The  bill  we  proposed  also 
provides  penalties  for  possession  of  drug 
paraphernalia  with  the  Intent  to  carry  on  or 
promote  the  drug  trade.  Too  often  police, 
armed  with  a  search  warrant  enter  the  drug 
pushers'  "factory"  seconds  late.  The  drugs  are 
flushing  down  the  toilet.  All  that  remains  are 
the  gelatin  capsules  and  the  cutting  agents. 
As  the  law  stands  now.  chances  are  the  push- 
er has  escaped  arrest.  If  our  bill  is  enacted, 
he  would  be  caught  dead  to  rights. 

Section  (a)  provides  that  trafficking  In 
drug  paraphernalia  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  penalty  for  trafficking  in  that  particular 
drug  as  provided  In  PX.  91-613.  In  other 
words,  selling  pipes  for  smoking  hashish  will 
have  the  same  penalty  as  selling  hashish. 
Possessing  mannlte  to  cut  heroin  for  sale 
will  have  the  same  penalty  as  possessing 
heroin  for  sale. 

This  bin  In  Section  (b)  prohibits  posses- 
sion by  the  drug  abuser  of  needles,  syringes, 
pipes  or  other  Instruments  he  uses  to  take 


his  drugs.  Typically,  a  heroin  addict  wUl  carry 
a  "kit"  constating  of  a  sent  spoon,  a  needle, 
and  a  bottle  cap  or  "cooker",  that  he  uses 
to  shoot  up.  We  provide  the  same  misde- 
meanor penalty  for  possession  of  parapher- 
nalia by  the  user  as  ta  provided  In  Pi.  91-513 
for  possession  of  the  drug  by  a  user. 

This  bill  Is  proposed  with  full  realization 
that  drug  paraphernalia  In  other  contexts 
has  legitimate  and  desirable  uses.  Every 
pharmacy  In  th-  District  of  Columbia  stocks 
hypodermic  syringes,  mannlte,  gelatine  cap- 
sules, and  other  paraphernalia.  Clearly  these 
pharmacists  should  not  be  fearful  of  prosecu- 
tion or  Intimidated  from  freely  pursuing  their 
business.  This  bill  completely  protects 
against  such  results.  The  prosecution 
must  establish  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  any  person  charged  with  a  violation 
of  this  law  specifically  Intended  to  promote 
Illegal  drug  trafficking  (Sectlor  a)  or  specifi- 
cally Intended  to  use  a  drug  In  an  unlawful 
manner  himself  (Section  b) . 

This  bill  was  Introduced  on  May  18,  1971, 
(H.R.  8569),  with  the  sppnsorshlp  of  the 
eleven  Members  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  and  Mr.  John  McMillan,  Chairman  of 
the  House  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 
The  measure  Is  to  apply  to  the-  District  of 
Columbia  In  the  hope  that  It  will  not  only 
help  narcotics  enforcement  officers  here,  but 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  States  to  emu- 
late. Such  a  comprehensive  approach  to  un- 
lawful trafficking  In  drug  paraphernalia  has 
been  made  by  only  Virginia  and  Maryland  to 
date. 

This  same  bill  will  be  reintroduced  on  June 
24,  1971.  If  you  are  Interested  In  Joining  us 
In  this  effort  to  curb  the  drug  trade,  please 
contact  Andrew  Raddlng  on  Extension  5-€140 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Kindest  regards,  and 

Believe  me. 

Always  sincerely, 

Claude  Pepper, 

Chairman. 
Charles   E.   Wiggins, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
Washington,  D.C,  July  12,  1971. 

Dear  Attorney  General;  The  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  was  created  by  House  Reso- 
lution 17  on  May  1,  1969.  The  Committee 
was  authorized  and  directed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Investigate  and  study 
all  aspects  of  crime  In  America.  This  broad 
mandate  allows  the  Committee  to  assist  the 
Standing  Committees  of  the  House  to  meet 
their  legislative  responsibilities.  We  also  have 
the  duty  to  advise  Congress  and  so  the 
American  people,  on  methods  of  meeting  the 
challenge  of  crime. 

The  Committee  has  Investigated  and 
analyzed  the  social,  economic,  medical  and 
legal  aspects  of  the  drug  abuse  crisis  for  the 
pEist  two  years.  I  need  not  detail  to  you  the 
serious  Implications  of  drug  abuse  with  re- 
gard to  the  administration  of  Justice.  Our  In- 
vestigations of  Illicit  drugs  Included  public 
hearings  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ne- 
braska, dVJlfomla,  South  Carolina,  Florida 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Commit- 
tee findings  In  this  area  are  contained  in  Re- 
ports from  the  Committee  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Reports  are  MaHhuana 
(House  Rep.  91-978),  Amphetamines  (House 
Rep.  91-1807),  and  Heroin  and  Heroin  Para- 
phernalia (House  Rep.  91-1808).  A  fourth 
Report  on  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
of  drug  addicts  Is  forthcoming. 

The  eleven  Members  of  the  Committee  and 
sixty-three  other  Members  of  Congress  have 
Introduced  the  bill  I  have  attached  hereto. 
We  are  respectfully  forwarding  it  to  you  in 
the  hope  you  will  consider  its  applicability 
to  your  State.  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  criminal  sanctions  such  as  this 
should  be  enforced  by  local  Government  and 
so  this  bUl  U  drafted  to  apply  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 
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This  bill  Is  Intended  Inter  alia  to  meet  sev- 
eral types  of  criminal  behavior.  The  drug 
trade  In  your  State  has  more  dimension  than 
individuals  buying  and  selling  contraband 
drugs.  A  parallel  trade  In  "drug  parapher- 
nalia" Is  essential  to  support  the  drug  traf- 
fic. Often  "legitlm|ite"  businessmen,  who 
typically  never  po^ss  or  sell  drugs  operate 
the  paraphernalia  trade.  They  provide  the 
syringes  and  needles  to  heroin  addicts  and 
amphetamine  abusers.  They  provide  pipes  for 
marihuana,  hashish,  and  peyote  smokers. 
They  provide  the  pushers  with  cutting  agents 
to  dilute  heroin  for  street  sale.  They  pro- 
vide the  pusher  with  the  "bags"  or  con- 
tainers for  the  drugs;  typically  small  gelatin 
capsules  or  glasslne  envelopes.  Committee 
investigators  uncovered  a  pharmacy  In  New 
York  City  that  sold,  in  a  three-year  period, 
four  tons  of  mannlte,  40,000  ounces  of  qui- 
nine hydrochloride  47  million  glasslne  enve- 
lopes and  55  million  No.  5  gelatin  capsules, 
such  items  sold  mainly  to  be  used  In  the  il- 
licit drug  trade.  New  York  State  and  the  City 
of  New  York  had  no  specific  law  to  stop  this 
operation.  Although  this  is  not  a  typical  ex- 
ample because  of  the  uniquely  heavy  con- 
sumption of  heroin  in  New  York  City,  this 
type  of  operation  on  a  smaller  scale  un- 
doubtedly exists  in  other  areas  In  proportion 
the  intensity  of  heroin  use. 

Your  State  or  cities  may  well  have  an 
"implements  of  a  crime"  type  statute,  often 
enacted  to  apply  to  the  possession  of  bur- 
glar tools.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  apply 
this  law  to  paraphernalia  dealers  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  without  success.  Addi- 
tionally, these  statutes  may  also  carry  only 
misdeameanor  penalties.  We  believe  a  spe- 
cific law  which  carries  felony  penalties  and 
contans  forfeiture  provision  Is  more  desir- 
able. Specific  sanctions  ateo  have  an  edu- 
cational and  deterrent  effect. 

The  second  specific  set  of  facts  we  Intend 
to  cover  arises  when  police  officers  armed 
with  a  search  warrant  enter  the  drug  push- 
er's "factory"  seconds  too  late  where  the 
drugs  have  been  flushed  down  the  toilet; 
a  relatively  common  occurrence.  Often  what 
remains  available  for  seizure  are  the  tools 
of  the  pusher's  ti;ade;  glasslne  envelopes,  and 
the  cutting  agents.  Chances  are,  as  many 
State  laws  now  stand,  the  pusher  has  es- 
caped arrest. 

This  bill  is  proposed  with  full  realization 
that  drug  paraphernalia  In  other  contexts  has 
legitimate  and  desirable  uses.  Every  phar- 
macy stocks  hypodermic  syringes,  mannlte, 
gelantine  capsules,  and  other  paraphernalia. 
Clearly  these  pharmacists  should  not  be  fear- 
ful of  prosecution  or  intimidated  from  freely 
pursuing  their  business.  This  bill  protects 
against  such  results.  The  prosecution  must 
establish  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
any  person  charged  specifically  Intended  to 
promote  Illegal  drug  trafficking  (Section  a) 
or  specifically  intended  to  use  a  drug  in  an 
unlawful   manner  himself    (Section   b). 

The  penalty  provisions  of  this  bill  paral- 
lel the  penalties  provided  under  the  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (P.L.  91-513).  Section  (a) 
provides  that  trafficking  in  drug  parapher- 
nalia shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalty 
for  trafficking  in  that  particular  drug  as  pro- 
vided In  P.L.  91-513.  In  other  words,  selling 
pipes  for  smoking  hashish  wUl  have  the  same 
penalty  as  selling  hashish.  Possessing  man- 
nlte to  cut  heroin  for  sale  will  have  the  same 
penalty  as  possessing  heroin  for  sale. 

Section  (b)  prohibits  pofeession  by  the 
drug  abuser  of  needles,  S3rrlnges,  pipes,  or 
other  instruments  he  uses  to  take  his  drugs. 
Typically,  a  heroin  addict  will  carry  a  "kit" 
consisting  of  a  bent  spoon,  a  needle,  and  a 
bottle  cap  or  "cooker",  that  is  used  to  shoot 
up.  We  provide  the  same  misdeameanor  pen- 
alty for  possession  of  paraphernalia  by  the 
user  as  is  provided  in  PX.  91-513  for  posses- 
sion of  the  drug  a  user. 


The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  believes 
this  bill,  if  enacted,  will  greatly  assist  the  law 
enforcement  officers  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  combat  drug  related  crime.  Of 
course  you  may  desire  to  modify  language  in 
the  bUl  In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  your 
State.  In  that  connection,  I  would  urge  you 
to  contact  our  Associate  Chief  Counsel,  Mi- 
chael W.  Blommer  at  202-225-8142,  who 
would  be  happy  to  aid  you  or  your  staff  in 
answering  any  questions  that  arise. 

Kindest  regards,  and 

Believe  me. 

Always  sincerely, 

Claude  Pepper,  Chairman. 


State  Health  Center, 
HARRiSBtTRG,  Pa.,  February  1, 1972. 
Hon.  Clatjde  Pepper, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  House 
of     Representatives,     Congress     of    the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.C. 
Re.  Leonard  S.  Cohen,  Senate  Drug  Store, 
Harrlsburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Pepper:  I  have  enclosed  a  copy 
of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Janu- 
ary 19,  1972  edition  of  the  Harrlsburg  Pa- 
triot-News regarding  the  above  subject. 

Acting  on  a  complaint  filed  by  this  office, 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
cited  Mr.  Cohen  for  "grossly  unprofessional 
conduct"  In  connection  with  his  extensive 
sales  of  controlled  paraphernalia  used  In 
narcotic  trafficking.  After  the  hearing,  the 
Board  suspended  Mr.  Cohen's  license  for  one 
year  and  ordered  an  Indefinite  revocation  of 
his  pharmacy  permit.  Mr.  Cohen's  attorney 
later  appealed  this  action  to  the  Common- 
wealth Court,  which  upheld  the  suspension 
and  revocation  on  January  18,  1972. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  hearings  held  by 
your  Committee  in  October,  1970,  concern- 
ing the  drug  paraphernalia  problem  In  gen- 
eral and  Mr.  Cohen's  activities  in  particular 
provided  the  imi>etus .  for  the  Pharmacy 
Board's  action.  In  addition,  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  is  now  considering  the  passage 
of  new,  comprehensive  drug  legislation  which 
includes  provision  banning  the  sale  of  con- 
trolled paraphernalia. 

Your  Interest  and  cooperation  in  this  mat- 
ter have  been  greatly  appreciated  by  our 
unit  and  many  other  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  P.  Livingston, 
Division  of  Drug  Control. 

Subsequen*^  to  crime  committee  hear- 
ings in  1970,  which  published  a  model 
paraphernalia  statute,  35  States  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
plus  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam,  en- 
acted and  are  now  enforcing  drug  para- 
phernalia laws. 

Those  States  are : 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Hawaii,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, Kentucky,  Louisiana. 

Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Mississippi,  Mlssori,  Nebraka,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee.  Utah,  Virginia,  Wiscon- 
sin. 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Washington,  South  Carolina,  Pennsylvania, 
Oklahoma,  North  Dakota,  New  Hampshire, 
West  Virginia,  Oregon. 


Executive  Office  of 

THE  President, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  31, 1972. 
Hon.  Claude  D.  Pepper, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Pepper:  I  am  writing  to  thank 
you  for  all  that  you  did  in  moving  the  legis- 
lation to  establish  the  Special  Action  Of- 
fice toward  Its  final  enactment  on  March  21, 
1972. 


This  new  law  provides  vitally  needed  tools 
for  the  achievement  of  our  mission  to  com- 
bat the  drug  abuse  crisis  which  our  nation 
faces  today. 

I  appreciate  your  support  and  look  forward 
to  working  together  with  you  in  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

Jerome  H.  Jaffe,  M.D.,  Director. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  CRIME 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  • 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
the  folio wirg  material  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  : 

Summary  of  Achievements  and  Goals 

As  a  special  Investigative  Committee,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  has  assisted  the  Congress 
in  the  development  of  significant  legisla- 
tive enactments  and  administrative  actions 
designed  to  reduce  crime  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition  to  filing  Reports  and  making  sub- 
stantial recommendations  to  Standing  Com- 
mittees, the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  have  individually 
and  Jointly  sponsored  anti-crime  legisla- 
tion and  appeared  before  Standing  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  to  urge 
enactment  of  legislation  suggested  by  the 
Crime  Committee  as  well  as  other  Commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  with  legislative  Juris- 
diction in  the  criminal   Justice  field. 

Hearings  held  in  the  91st  Congress  formed 
the  basis  for  recommendations  to  and  legis- 
lative action  by  Standing  Committees  in  both 
the  91st  and  92nd  Congresses.  A  number  of 
Crime  Committee  recommendations  resulted 
in  administrative  actions  of  various  Federal 
Government  agencies  and  departme:its.  Ac- 
complishments as  of  February.  1973.  In  which 
the  Crime  Committee  assumed  a  dominant 
role  Include: 

Amphetamine  controls.  The  Crime  Com- 
mittee^llscovered  early  in  Its  field  hearings 
(San  Francisco.  October.  1969)  that  Illegal 
drug  trafficking  was  not  solely  responsible 
for  a  national  drug  emergency.  In  testimony 
gained  in  field  hearings  and  in  Washing- 
ton, the  Crime  Committee  heard  evidence 
sharply  criticizing  pharmaceutical  firms  for 
promoting  and  packaging  six  to  eight  Billion 
amphetamines  or  "pep  pills.  "  half  of  which 
were  being  diverted  and  resold  In  the  black 
market.  In  injectable  form,  amphetamines 
became  known  to  a  youthful  drug  culture 
as  "speed"  and  were  responsible  for  numerous 
instances  of  death  and  brain  damage.  Grossly 
over-prescribed  for  weight  control,  ampheta- 
mines were  misused  by  millions  of  adults. 
Medical  witnesses  testified  In  Washington 
("Crime  In  America — Why  8  Billion  Am- 
phetamines," November  1969)  that  the  pills 
were  clinically  trivial  for  dietary  purposes. 
In  November.  1970.  Members  of  the  Crime 
Committee  found  the  opportunity  to  amend 
pending  legislation  and  attempted  a  fight  on 
the  Hotise  floor  to  place  amphetamines  under 
quotas  and  controls.  Losing  In  the  House,  the 
Committee  succeeded  In  finding  support  in 
the  Senate  where  such  legislation  passed  only 
to  be  deleted  in  House-Senate  Conference. 
("Amphetamine  Politics  on  Capitol  Hill." 
Trans-Action  magazine.  January.  1972). 

On  January  2,  1971,  the  Crime  Committee 
renewed  its  attack  on  the  over-production 
of  amphetamines  with  a  report  entitled 
"Amphetamines."  The  Committee  recom- 
mended quotas  and  controls  on  the  pills 
and  the  production  of  only  enough  pills  to 
meet  the  medical  needs  of  two  rare  diseases, 
narcolepsy     and     hyperkinesls.     Legislation 
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research.    Hearings    held    by    the 
Committee  In  Washington  ("Narcotics 
Rehabilitation    and    Treatment," 
and  June,   1971)    convincingly  estab- 
the   need   for   the    appropriation   of 
to  stimulate  medical  research  to  dis- 
non-addictive  drugs  as  alternatives  to 
for  the  treatment  of   narcotics 
The   Committee   in  prior   hearings 
that   at  least   half   of   what    is 
referred  to  as  "street  crime,"  of- 
against  person  and  property,  are  com- 
by  Individuals  seeking  funds  to  sus- 
helr  addiction.  In  a  Report  entitled  "A 
Research  Program  to  Combat  the 
Addiction     Crisis"     (November     18, 
the  Committee  recommended   a  $50 
appropriation  for  scientific  research 
a  drug  or  combination  of  drugs  to 
herlon  addicts.  As  a  direct  result.  PL 
,   creating    the   Special    Action    Office 
J  >rug    Abuse    Prevention,    adopted    in 
1972,    contained    provisions    for    $75 
for    research    on    heroin    blocking 
(See   letter   dated   March   31,    1972, 
Dr.  Jerome  H.  JalTe.  Director,  SAODAP, 
Pepper).  The  Crime  Committee 
excellent  cooperation  from  the  Sub- 
on  Public  Health  and  Environ- 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
Commlttee   on   this   legislation.   The 
Health    Subcommittee   recently    an- 
that  promising  results  were  being 
In  working  with  naloxone,  a  heroin 
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for  corrections.   Testimony   at   the 
Committee's  first  public  hearing  (The 
ement  and  Reform  of  Law  Enforce- 
and   Criminal   Justice   in   the   United 
Washington.   DC.  August  and  Sep- 
,  1968)  suggested  that  a  set  p>ercentage 
funds  appropriated  under  the  Omnibus 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  to  fight 
be  allocated  to  corrections.  Following 
li^arlngs.   Chairman   Pepper   and   other 
of  the  Committee  appeared  before 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ging  that  a  minimum  of  20%   of  all 
to  fight  crime  through  the  Law  E:n- 
forcei^ient  Assistance  Administration  be  al- 
for  correctional  Institutions  and  fa- 
It    was   also   urged   that   the   funds 
for  decentralization  of  large  prison 
As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Committee,  the  Administration,  and 
ng  Committees  of  the  House  and  the 
.  a  new  section.  Part  E,  was  added  to 
a^thoilty  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Asslst- 
dmlnlstratlon  which  provided  that  be- 
in  fiscal  year  1972  an  amount  equal 
less  than  30%  of  all  Action  Grants 
^eater  part  of  all  fimds  channelled  to 
through   the  LJ:.A.A.)    must  be 
for   correctional    institutions    and 
facilities. 
Hen  iln  paraphernalia  statutes.  As  a  result 


of  hearings  ("Crime  in  America — Heroin  Im- 
portation, Distribution,  Packaging  and  Para- 
phernalia," New  York,  June,  1970,  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  October.  1970)  and  a  Report 
Issued  January  2,  1971  ("Heroin  and  Heroin 
Paraphernalia") ,  a  total  of  34  States  have  en- 
acted legislation  btised  on  a  model  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  Crime  Committee  to  make  It 
unlawful  to  intentionally  promote  or  facili- 
tate Illegal  drug  trafficking  by  possession, 
sale,  or  distribution  of  heroin  paraphernalia. 
All  eleven  Members  of  the  Committee  spon- 
sored such  legislation  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (H.R.  8569,  92nd  Congress,  May  19, 
1971)  and  hearings  were  held  in  1972  by 
the  House  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 
In  recent  weeks,  the  existing  District  para- 
phernalia statute  governing  evidence  seized 
was  ruled  imconstltutlonal.  Crime  Commit- 
tee Member  Charles  Rangel,  a  new  member 
of  the  District  Committee,  has  agreed  to  lead 
an  effort  in  the  93rd  Congress  to  enact  the 
legislation  sponsored  by  the  Crime  Com- 
mittee. 

Juvenile  Justice  Research  Institute.  Fol- 
lowing a  five  state  site  inspection  of  Juvenile 
correction  facilities  (July,  1970)  and  hearings 
In  Baltimore  (Crime  In  America — Youth  in 
Trouble)  and  Philadelphia  ("Crime  in  Amer- 
ica— Youth  Gang  Warfare"),  legislation  was 
introduced  by  Chairman  Pepper,  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  and  additional  col- 
leagues to  establish  a  Juvenile  Research  In- 
stitute and  Training  Center  (91st  Congress, 
H.R.  19327) .  The  Pepper  bill  was  merged  with 
legislation  sponsored  by  Congressman  Tom 
Rallsback,  ranking  minority  member  of 
House  Judicial  Subcommittee  No.  3  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Ac- 
tion was  not  completed  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  similar  legislation  has  been  reintroduced 
In  the  93rd  Congress. 

Marihuana  laws.  Testimony  contributed 
during  field  hearings  across  the  country  led 
to  a  Washington.  D.C.,  hearing  In  October. 
1969,  on  the  need  to  reform  the  marihuana 
laws  ("Crime  In  America — Views  on  Mari- 
huana"). The  hearings  resulted  In  a  Crime 
Committee  Report  ("Marihuana."  April, 
1970) ,  which  reviewed  the  disparity  of  pen- 
alties for  marihuana  possession  In  the  several 
states  and  recommended  that  possession  of 
small  quantities  be  made  a  misdemeanor 
rather  than  a  felony  with  sentences  no  longer 
than  seven  days.  Six  months  later  Federal 
statutes  were  amended  to  make  possession 
of  small  quantities  of  marihuana  a  misde- 
meanor. 

Crime  funds.  In  a  speech  to  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  San  Francisco.  Chairman 
Pepper  In  October.  1969.  following  hearings 
in  Washington.  DC.  Boston,  Omaha,  and  San 
Francisco,  called  for  a  Federal  commitment 
of  $1  billion  a  year  through  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  to  fund  vari- 
ous antl-crlme  programs.  The  Chairman  ap- 
peared or  presented  statements  to  legislative 
committees  urging  a  more  ambitious  effort 
through  L.E.A.A.  and  other  agencies.  Funding 
of  the  L.E.A.A.  has  Increased  from  $63  million 
In  fiscal  year  1969  to  the  $855  million  recom- 
mended In  the  Administration's  FY  1973 
budget.  (Total  Administration  antl-crlme 
and  drug  abuse  efforts  for  FY  73  are  approxi- 
mately $2.5  billion ) . 

Hijacking.  Chairman  Claude  Pepper  was 
the  first  Member  of  the  Congress  to  submit 
legislation  (July.  1970)  authorizing  the  ap- 
propriation of  Federal  funds  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  to  Install  weapon  detection 
devices  at  all  531  commercial  airports  In  the 
country.  The  purpose  was  to  resolve  a  Juris- 
dictional dispute  between  the  FA  A.,  the 
air  carriers,  and  the  airports,  as  to  whose 
responsibility  it  was  to  pay  for  the  devices. 
The  Chairman  made  numerous  appearances 
before  Standing  Committees  In  support  of 
this  and  similar  legislation.  In  May,  1972, 
all  eleven  Members  of  the  Crime  Committee 
demanded  that  the  P.A.A.  take  Immediate 
steps  to  assure  the  Installation  of  weapon 
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detection  devices  at  all  airports.  In  Augiist, 
1972,  an  appropriation  of  $3.5  mlUlon  was 
made  to  the  F.A.A.  for  the  purchase  and  In- 
stallation of  weapon  detection  devices.  A 
supplemental  appropriation  for  $6.6  million 
for  additional  costs  is  pending  before  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriation  commit- 
tees. 

Among  the  priorities  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Crime  should  It  be  reconstituted  in 
the  93rd  Congress  will  be  the  Implementation 
of  recommendations  contained  in  four  forth- 
coming reports  on  "Drugs  in  the  Schools," 
"Organized  Criminal  Activity  In  Sporta 
(Racing) ,"  "Conversions  of  Worthless  Secu- 
rities Into  Cash,"  and  "American  Prisons  In 
Turmoil." 

The  Committee  is  tdso  considering  hear- 
ings Into  "Street  Crime,"  the  term  commonly 
Invoked  to  describe  crimes  against  person 
and  property;  and  hearings  to  consider  the 
effect  of  drug  advertising  on  television  and 
radio  and  what  correlation.  If  any,  exists  be- 
tween such  advertising  and  what  the  Com- 
mittee will  describe  as  a  "drug  epidemic"  In 
our  schools  In  a  forthcoming  report.  Such 
a  hearing  would  also  consider  what  voluntary 
restraints  are  adopted  at  February  and  March 
meetings  of  committees  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters. 

Among  legislative  recommendations  the 
Crime  Committee  plans  to  pursue  before 
Standing  Committees  of  the  House  in  the 
93rd  Congress  wUl  be  bUls  to  provide: 

Drug  abuse  education  funds.  The  Crime 
Committee  based  on  field  hearings  in  six 
cities  is  determined  to  press  for  funds  for 
school  districts  so  that  adequate  drug  coun- 
seling and  on  or  off  campus  programs  can 
be  created  in  the  next  school  year.  Following 
the  Committee's  hearings  in  Chicago,  the 
School  Board  passed  a  resolution  seeking  $4.4 
million  In  Federal  funds  for  a  $5.8  million 
program  to  hire  teachers  with  drug  training 
backgrounds  and  for  detecting  and  finding 
help  for  adolescent  drug  abusers.  The  Los 
Angeles  School  Board  following  hearings 
there  requested  $3.4  million  for  a  drug  abuse 
program  in  the  schools.  Funds  to  survey 
the  Dade  County  School  System  (Miami) 
were  authorized  by  the  School  Board  follow- 
ing hearings  In  that  city.  The  Crime  Com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  a  massive  infusion 
of  Federal  funds  is  necessary  if  the  schools 
are  to  participate  In  a  national  effort  to  com- 
bat the  drug  abuse  problem.  Many  school 
boards  are  broke.  The  Committee  was  advised 
by  Chairman  Carl  Perkins  of  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  last  October, 
following  the  appearance  of  Chairman  Pep- 
per and  Oakland  School  Superintendent 
Marcus  A.  Foster  before  hla  Committee,  that 
funds  for  drug  abuse  education  and  related 
programs   would  be  considered  this  year. 

Barbiturate  quotas.  Based  on  testimony 
obtained  in  field  hearings  in  New  York  City, 
Miami,  Chicago,  San  Francisco.  Kansas  City, 
and  Los  Angeles,  the  Crime  Committee  will 
reconunend  legislation  to  bring  under  con- 
trols and  quotas  nine  fast  acting  barbiturate 
compounds  and  two  barbiturate-like  com- 
pounds identified  as  abused  drugs  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs.  The 
Crime  Committee  has  found  that  these  bar- 
biturates are  more  deadly  than  heroin  and 
that  withdrawal,  unlike  most  cases  involving 
heroin,  can  be  fatal.  Past-acting  barbiturates 
are  widely  dealt  In  elementary  and  secondary 
school  campuses  throughout  the  country  and 
are  especially  deadly  when  taken  with 
alcohol. 

Amphetamine  quotas.  The  Crime  Commit- 
tee will  press  for  a  further  60  percent  cut- 
back In  amphetamine  production  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. This  win  reduce  legal  production  of 
amphetamines  to  the  equivalent  of  approxi- 
mately 200  million  pills,  down  from  a  high 
of  six  to  eight  BILLION  pills  which  the  Crime 
Committee  exposed  as  a  form  of  "legal"  drug 
trafficking  in  1969. 
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A  District  of  Columbia  heroin  parapherna- 
lia statute.  Congressman  Charles  Rangel,  who 
serves  on  the  Crime  Committee  and  was 
assigned  to  the  Hoiise  District  Committee  for 
the  93d  Congress,  will  move  to  replace  a 
recently  court-rejected  D.O.  paraphernalia 
statute  with  one  drafted  by  the  Crime  Com- 
mittee and  adopted  In  34  states.  Hearings  on 
the  Crime  Committee  bill,  HJl.  8569,  were 
held  in  the  House  District  Committee  In 
1972. 

Juvenile  Justice  Institute.  Legislation  to 
establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing  Stud- 
ies of  Juvenile  Justice  (B.R.  45  and  Identical 
bills)  has  been  reintroduced  In  the  93d  Con- 
gress. The  House  approved  the  bill  In  92d 
Congress. 

Parl-mutuel  racing.  Federal  legislation  and 
recommendations  for  state  action  in  the  area 
of  parl-mutuel  racing  will  be  presented  this 
month  in  a  Crime  Committee  Report  entitled 
"Organized  Criminal  Infiuences  In  Sports 
(Racing) ." 

Securities  Fraud.  The  Crime  Committee  in 
a  Report  entitled  "Conversion  of  Worthless 
Securities  Into  Cash"  will  recommend  steps 
to  prevent  criminals  from  using  phony  state- 
ments of  assets  to  obtain  favorable  credit 
ratings  and  swindle  legitimate  businesses 
as  exposed  in  hearings  last  Congress. 

Correctional  reform.  Recommendations 
based  on  hearings  entitled  "American  Prisons 
In  Turmoil"  held  in  Washington,  D.C..  New 
York  City,  and  Interviews  with  Inmates, 
guards  and  prison  authorities  at  Attica,  New 
York,  will  be  made  this  month. 


RECORD  OF  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  CRIME 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
the  following  material  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  for  inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Record  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
i.  introduction 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  of  the  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives  was  authorized  on 
Law  Day,  May  1,  1969.  by  a  record  vote  of 
343  to  18.  The  legislation  creating  the  Com- 
mittee enjoyed  the  bipartisan  sponsorship  of 
116  Congressmen.  The  Committee  was  em- 
powered to  probe  "all  aspects  and  elements 
of  crime"  in  the  United  States,  and  to  report 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  its  findings, 
"together  with  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  advisable."  The  original  membership 
of  the  Committee  was  comprised  of  seven 
Representatives,  all  of  whom  were  attorneys. 
\mder  the  chairmanship  of  Claude  Pepper, 
D.-Fla. 

In  the  spring  of  1971.  the  Committee  was 
reconstituted  by  a  voice  vote  of  the  House, 
and  the  demand  by  Members  to  be  appointed 
to  the  Committee  was  such  that  Its  mem- 
bership was  Increased  to  eleven  by  the  92nd 
Congress.  The  Committee  is  presently  com- 
posed of  Claude  Pepper,  D.-Fla.,  Chairman; 
Jerome  R.  Waldle,  D  -Calif .;  Frank  J.  Brasco. 
D.-N.Y.;  James  R.  Mann,  D.-S.C;  Morgan  P. 
Murphy,  D.-IU.;  Charles  B.  Rangel.  D.-N.Y.; 
Charles  E.  Wiggins,  R.-Callf.;  Sam  Stelger, 
R.-Arlz.;  Larry  Winn,  Jr..  R.-Kansas;  Charles 
W.  Sandman.  Jr.,  R.-N.J.;  and  William  J. 
Keating,   R.-Ohlo. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  held  18 
sets  of  public  hearings  In  Washington.  D.C., 
and  numerous  cities  across  the  width  of  the 
Nation.  Not  content  simply  to  have  the  ex- 
perts come  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  testify, 
the  Committee  took  Its  hearings  to  the  pub- 
lic In  the  following  15  additional  cities:  Lor- 


ton,  Virginia;  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Omaha, 
Nebraska;  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  San  Francisco, 
California  (twice) ;  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina; Miami,  Florida  (twice);  Fairfax,  'Vir- 
ginia; Riverdale,  Maryland;  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land; New  York  City  (three  times);  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Kansas 
City,  Kansas;  Los  Angeles,  California.  The 
Committee  held  more  than  100  days  of  pub- 
lic hearings  in  these  cities  and  received  tes- 
timony from  more  than  1,000  witnesses  at 
these  hearings.  In  addition,  the  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  visited  cor- 
rectional institutions  In  Attica,  New  York; 
Red  Wing,  Minnesota;  Plalnfield  and  Pendle- 
ton, Indiana;  Detroit,  Michigan;  Meridian, 
Connecticut;  Leesburg,  Trenton,  Rahway, 
Newark  and  Hackensack.  New  Jersey;  and 
Camp  Hill,  Pennsylvania. 

Of  course,  Committee  staffers  interviewed 
many  thousands  of  potential  witnesses  and 
other  persons  knowledgeable  In  the  various 
areas  investigated  by  the  Committee.  Con- 
tacts were  made  with  countless  Federal,  state 
and  local  officials.  At  the  Federal  level,  co- 
operation was  received  from  the  United 
States  Attorney  General,  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  for  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion, the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  the  Director  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Administration,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  Board  of 
Parole,  the  U.S.  Marshal;  the  Secretary  of 
State;  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  the  Commissioner  of  Pood  and 
Drugs,  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau 
of  Customs,  the  Commissioner  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service;  and  various  Inde- 
pendent agencies  including  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration and  many  others.  State  officials 
who  cooperated  with  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  included  Governors,  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral, State  Police  Conunissioners,  Judges,  De- 
partment of  Corrections  officials.  Department 
of  Education  officials.  State  Racing  Commis- 
sioners, University  officials.  Department  of 
Health  officials,  and  Board  of  Pharmacy  offi- 
cials. Cooi>eration  was  received  from  many 
local  officials,  such  as  Mayors,  Prosecuting  at- 
torneys. Chiefs  of  Police,  Sheriffs,  Drug  Abuse 
officials.  Juvenile  and  Criminal  Court  Judges, 
Probation  Department  officials.  Public  De- 
fenders, Medical  Examiners  and  other  pro- 
fessionals, correctional  officials,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

n.    SUMMARY     OF    COMMITTEE    KEARUfCS 

The  hearings  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  are  brlefiy  listed  as  follows: 

"The  Improvement  and  Reform  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  In  the 
United  States."  Washington,  D.C,  and  Lorton. 
Va.,  July  28,  29,  30,  31,  August  4.  5,  6,  7,  11, 
12,  and  September  17,  18,  1969. 

The  hearings  touched  on  all  aspects  of 
crime  and  served  s«  an  overview,  to  help  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  focus  on  specific 
problems  In  need  of  further  study. 

"Crime  In  America — Drug  Abuse  and  Crim- 
inal Justice."  Boston,  Mass.,  August  25,  26, 
1969. 

This  hearing  focused  on  the  phenomenal 
Increase  In  the  use  of  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drugs,  and 'the  critical  need  for  better 
programs  for  the  enforcement  of  narcotic 
laws,  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts  and  drug 
abuse  education.  Another  major  theme  was 
the  critical  need  for  the  Improvement  of  cor- 
rectional institutions  at  the  state  and  local 
level,  and  the  role  the  Federal  government 
can  play  in  this  regard. 

"Crime  In  Amerl'ca^ — A  Mld-Amerlcan 
View,"  Omaha  and  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  Octo- 
ber 8.  10.  11.  1969. 


This  hearing  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
major  problems  of  crime — narcotics  and 
dangerous  drug  abuse,  the  rise  In  violent 
crimes,  the  Increasing  Involvement  of  Juve- 
niles in  criminal  activities — are  the  same 
in  medium-sized  cities  of  the  Midwest  as 
they  are  In  the  major  urban  concentration  of 
the  covmtry.  The  Committee  especially  fo- 
cused on  the  development  of  suggestions  for 
areas  In  which  the  Federal  government  coxild 
more  effectively  assist  local  government  in 
fighting  crime.  The  Committee  elicited  much 
helpful  testimony  on  the  subjects  of  drug 
abuse  and  addict  rehabilitation,  juvenile 
Justice  and  corrections,  improving  and  up- 
grading the  police,  and  the  eradication  of  the 
native  marihuana  supply  In  the  United 
States. 

"Crime  In  America — Views  on  Marihuana," 
Washington,  D.C,  October  14.  15,  1969. 

Following  up  on  material  gathered  at  the 
Omaha/Lincoln  hearing,  the  Committee  held 
this  hearing  to  specifically  address  the  prob- 
lem of  widespread  use  of  marihuana.  Testi- 
mony was  received  from  government  officials 
concerned  with  the  problem,  as  well  as  from 
doctors  and  researchers  versed  In  the  area, 

"Crime  In  America — Illicit  and  Dangerous 
Drugs."  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  October  23,  24, 
25.  27,  1969. 

This  hearing  was  held  to  determine  what 
course  of  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  restrict  the  movement  of 
dangerous  drugs  from  legitimate  manufac- 
turers to  Illegal  drug  distributors.  Testimony 
was  received  from  government  officials,  drug 
company  representatives  and  the  operators  of 
Illegal  drug  laboratories.  The  hearing  docu- 
mented the  vast  overproduction  of  ampheta- 
mines and  the  laxity  of  controls  on  their  d'.s- 
trtbutlon. 

"Crime  in  America — Why  8  Billion  Am- 
phetamines." Washington.  DC.  November  18. 
1969. 

Pollovirlng  up  on  Its  work  In  San  Francisco, 
the  Committee  convened  this  hearing  to 
take  additional  testimony  concerning  the 
legitimate  and  illegitimate  uses  of  ampheta- 
mines and  methamphetamlnes.  This  hearing 
and  the  Committee's  San  Francisco  hearing 
became  the  foundation  of  the  Committee's 
drive  to  greatly  curtail  the  legitimate  but 
abused  production   of   amphetamine  drugs. 

"Crime  in  America — Response  of  a  Mid- 
south  Community,"  Columbia.  S.C.  Novem- 
ber 21.  22,  1969. 

The  focus  of  this  hearing  was  the  new  and 
successful  programs  of  the  South  Carolina 
correctional  system.  These  programs  Included 
extensive  vocational  training,  pre-release 
centers,  and  programs  to  mobilize  commu- 
nity support  for  under-financed  juvenile  Jus- 
tice systems.  The  Committee  took  two  field 
trips  during  this  hearing:  the  first  to  meet 
with  inmates  of  the  Richland  County  Jail; 
the  second  to  visit  the  Columbia  Pre-Release 
Center,  an  Innovative  program  to  equip  In- 
mates for  the  society  they  are  reentering. 

"Crime  in  America — Aspects  of  Organized 
Crime.  Court  Delay  and  Juvenile  Justice." 
Miami,  Fla.,  December  4.  5.  6.  8.  1969. 

The  Committee  received  testimony  that 
indicated  that  cocaine,  a  narcotic  previously 
used  only  by  the  wealthy,  is  now  In  strong 
competition  with  drugs  like  heroin  for  use 
among  the  middle  class  Testimony  was  al.so 
taken  on  the  problems  of  cocaine  smuegling. 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the  drug 
addict,  and  the  need  for  better  drug  abuse 
education  In  the  schools  The  Committee 
also  devoted  time  to  the  problems  of  violent 
street  crime,  youth  crime  and  juvenile  jus- 
tice, as  well  as  the  effect  of  court  delay  on 
the  quality  of  justice. 

"Crime  in  America — In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal," Washington.  DC.  Fairfax.  Va..  and 
Riverdale.  Md..  February  25,  26.  27,  28.  1970. 

The  Committee  was  concerned  with  the 
growth  of  street  crime  and  its  effect  on  citi- 
zens, and  believed  it  could  get  a  more  ac- 
curate picture  if  the  hearings  were  held  In 
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community.  Two  days  of  hearings  were 
In  elementary  schools  In  the  Capital, 
two  days  In  the  suburbs:  one  In  Prince 
ge'3  County,  the  second  In  Fairfax,  Va. 
District  hearings  focused  on  the  plight 
the  ordinary  citizen  and  businessmen  and 
deleterious  effect  of  crime  In  their  every- 
llfe.  The  suburban  hearings  concerned 
so-called  spUlover  of  crime  from  the  Dis- 
tinct and  the  Indigenous  crime  problems  of 
.  suburbs  themselves. 
Crime    In   America — Ybuth   In   Trouble," 
Baltimore,  Md.,  March  19.  20,  1970. 

Committee  took  wide-ranging  testl- 
mbny  on  the  problems  of  youth  crime,  drug 
aquse  and  corrections.  The  tensions  between 
police  and  youth  were  explored,  and  a 
p^nel  of  youths  told  the  Committee  how  they 
t^  ought  young  people  could  be  kept  out  of 
criminal  activities. 

Crime  in  America — Heroin  Importation* 
D  strlbutlon.  Packaging  and  Paraphernalia," 
N(  w  York,  N.T.,  June  25.  26,  27,  29.  30,  1970. 
rhls  hearing  was  a  major  effort  to  collect 
In  'ormatlon  concernjig  the  Importation,  dls- 
tr  button,  and  packaging  of  heroin.  With  at 
leist  200.000  herom  addicts  In  the  United 
Stites  today,  the  Committee  was  convinced 
thit  heroin  addiction  was  a  major  cause  of 
cr  me,  particularly  the  types  of  crimes  that 
cli  izens  fear  most — burglary,  robbery  and 
— iigglng.  Testimony  received  revealed  the 
pculty  of  halting  heroin  smuggling  and 
frustration  caused  by  court  delay  In  pros- 
eclitlng  those  Indicted.  The  Committee  also 
ucted  an  Intensive  Investigation  Into  the 
m4terlal3  used  to  dUute  and  package  heroin 
street  sale.  As  a  result  of  this  Investlga- 
these  materials  became  substantially 
difficult  to  obtain  and  seriously  hln- 
■ed  the  normal  heroin  traffic  In  New  York. 
Committee  also  took  an  unpubllclzed 
to  a  church  In  the  South  Bronx  to  see 
hand  the  devastation  caused  by  heroin 
:tlon.  Subpoen&s  to  testify  were  served 
several  reputed  organized  crime  members 
aU  ;gedly  active  In  the  heroin  trade,  but  they 
de<  lined  to  testify. 

Crime  In  America — Youth  Gang  Warfare  " 

Ph  iadelphla.  Pa..  July  16,  17,  1970. 

riie    Committee's    Investigation    revealed 

t  there  were  93  organized  gangs  operat- 

In  PhUadelphla.  with  approximately  5,300 

-*)«rs  ranging  In  age  from  12  to  23.  In 

41  persons  lost  their  lives  In  gang  In- 

ts,  and,  as  of  June  30,  1970.  17  persons 

been  slain  In  gang-related  rampages.  A 

tled-up  grant  from  LEAA  was  given  to 

Philadelphia  to  fight  gang   warfare  shortly 

the  Committee  hearings  the"  «,  and  the 

Dumlttee's  work  was  cited  at  the  time  of 

E  announcement.' 

■  ::rime  In  America — The  Heroin  Parapher- 
1  a  -Trade,"  Washington.  DC.  October  5 
1P70. 

purpose  of  this  hearing  was  to  Inquire 

the  possible  need  for  legislation  to  con- 

the  manufacture,  distribution  and  sale 

terns  used  to  dUute  and  package  heroin 

street  sale.  This  heroin  "paraphernalia" 

(ssential    to    the    pusher   to    dilute    and 

heroin   Into  street  doses,   and   the 

Be    discovered    that    many    pushers 

obUlnlng  theL-  paraphernalia  from  so- 

1   legitimate   businessmen.   As   a  result 

is  hearing,  one  major  drug  company  dls- 

nued  its  production  of  the  small  gelatine 

cap  iules  used  to  package  heroin,  and  another 

or  firm  Instituted  stricter  order  controls 

Jarcotlcs    Research.    Rehabilitation    and 

itment,"  Washington,   D.C.  AprU   26    27 

971. 

hearings  covered  four  separate  but  re- 
areas  of  narcotics  addiction.  The  com- 
problems  of  drug  abuse  and  drug  de- 
pen  lence  were  examined  and  solutions  of- 
fer* 1  In  a  field  the  Crime  Conunlslson  has  ex- 
ploi  Bd  since  Its  Inception  In  May  1969. 

"irarcotlcs  Research.  Rehabilitation,  and 
Tre;  tment."  (second  part)  Washington,  DC. 
Juris  2.  3.  4  and  23.  1971. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECCmO  —  HOUSE 
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The  Crime  Committee  probed  the  phe- 
nomena of  heroin  addiction  and  revealed  that 
there  was  a  serious  lack  of  medical  knowledge 
and  scientific  exploration  Into  new  drugs  to 
counter  the  effect  of  heroin. 

On  October  13,  1971.  the  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  Issued  its  report:  "A  National  Re- 
search Program  To  Combat  the  Heroin  Addic- 
•  tlon  Crisis"  which  received  favorable  com- 
ment from  Individuals  and  associations  across 
the  country  concerned  about  heroin  addic- 
tion. 

"American  Prisons  In  Turmoil."  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  November  29.  30  and  December  1. 
2.  and  3.  1971  and  February  25.  1972  (2  parts) . 
Following  the  tragic  episode  at  Attica  state 
prison  In  upstate  New  York  which  left  43 
people  dead,  the  Crime  Committee  Initiated 
a  series  of  hearings  in  Washington  and  New 
York  City. 

Testimony  was  taken  from  more  than  a 
score  of  witnesses  Including  elected  officials, 
prison  authorities,  line-personnel,  prisoners 
and  members  of  the  academic  community. 

•Organized  Crime:  Techniques  for  Con- 
verting Worthless  Securities  Into  Cash," 
Washington,  DC.  December  7,  8  and  9.  1971. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  hearings  de- 
signed to  show  how  extensively  organized 
criminal  elements  have  Infiltrated  the  bank- 
ing, securities,  a^d  Insurance  Industries.  The 
evidence  uncovei-ed  thus  far  shows  that  im- 
portant racketeers  have  combined  with 
lawyers  and  accountants  in  developing 
schemes  which  have  defrauded  the  general 
public  as  well  as  companies  In  the  bank- 
ing, securities,  and  Insurance  industries  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year. 

'Organized  Crime  In  Sports,"  Washington 
D.C,  May  9-11,  15-18,  22-25,  30,  31;  June  1 
7,  13-15;  July  18-20,  25-27,  1972. 

Following  our  Inquiry  into  the  Infiltration 
of  elements  of  organized  crime  Into  3  areas 
of  legitimate  bvislness.  banking,  securities 
and  insurance,  we  began  hearings  designed 
to  determine  the  extent  of  inffuence  orga- 
nized criminal  elements  have  In  sports  and 
sports-related  activities.  The  predominant 
focus  was  on  the  activities  of  major  racket- 
eers and  their  Involvement  with,  and  con- 
trol of.  sports  activities.  This  Inquiry  In- 
cluded Investigations  of  both  the  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  sport  facilities  and 
teams  as  well  as  rigging  sporting  events  to 
effect  gambling  activity. 

Tlie  Committee  also  inquired  Into  the  roles 
of  those  ostensibly  honest  businessmen  who 
cooperate  with  and  assist  leading  racketeers 
in  their  infiltration  into  sports. 

"Drugs  In  Our  Schools,"  New  York,  June  19, 
20.  1972:  Washington,  DC.  June  21.  27.  1972 
Miami,  Florida,  July  5.  6,  7,  1972:  Chicago' 
Illinois,  September  21.  22,  23,  1972;  Sari 
Francisco.  California.  September  28.  29,  30. 
1972:  Kansas  City.  Kansas.  October  6.  7.  1972; 
Los  Angeles.  California.  December  8.  9.  1972. 
As  indicated  above,  the  Committee  held 
sLx  hearings  en  'Drugs  In  Our  Schools"  dur- 
ing the  last  si.x  months  of  1972.  The  hearings 
were  designed  to  elicit  testimony  from  teach- 
ers, school  administrators,  parents,  students 
and  other  private  and  public  officials  con- 
cerned with  drug  abuse  problems  of  the 
young. 

The  hearings  clearly  demonstrated  that 
school  students  in  every  city  the  Committee 
visited  were  familiar  with  and  were  using 
and  abusing  a  wide  variety  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs. 

The  hearings  further  demonstrated  that 
large  scale,  organized  school  programs  to 
prevent  drug  abuse  and  to  rehabilitate 
student  drug  abusers  are  virtually  non- 
existent. 


ACTIVITIES  OP  THE  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  CRIME 

fMr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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point  in  the  Recoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit 
the  following  material  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  for  Inclusion  in  the  Congressional 
Record : 

SxrMMARY  OF  CoMMrrrEE  Reports 

The  Committee's  five  Reports  already  sub- 
mltted  to  the  Congress  embodied  the  results 
of  studies  on  "Marihuana."  "Heroin  and 
Heroin  Paraphernalia,"  "JuvenUe  Justice  and 
Corrections."  "Amphetamines,"  and  "A  Na- 
tional Research  Program  to  Combat  the 
Heroin  Addiction  Crisis."  A  brief  summary  of 
each  of  these  Reports  follows : 

MARIHUANA 

This  Report  summarizes  evidence  received 
at  Committee  hearings  on  the  prevalence 
and  dangers  of  this  substance.  It  reviewed 
state  and  federal  laws  on  marihuana  and 
recommended  that  It  be  treated  as  a  mis- 
demeanor rather  than  felony  with  sentences 
no  longer  than  seven  days.  Over  20,000  copies 
were  printed  and  made  available  to  Members 
of  Congress  at  their  request. 

HEROIN     AND     HEROIN     PARAPHERNALIA 

Summarizing  the  historic  use  of  heroin 
and  morphine  In  the  world  and  in  the  United 
States,  in  particular,  this  repoVt  outlines 
the  scope  of  the  problem  and  examines  pos- 
sible solutions.  The  21  recontmiendatlons 
many  of  which  have  been  enacted,  form  the 
basis  for  a  wide-ranging  attack  on  heroin 
both  at  Its  source  overseas  and  In  this  coun-' 
try.  A  model  paraphernalia  law  which  has 
since  been  adopted  by  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land.  Is  included  In  the  report.  After  Mern- 
bers  of  the  Committee  found  out  how  disrup- 
tive to  heroin  trafficking  restrictions  on 
heroin  paraphernalia  could  be,  a  bill  was 
Introduced  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

JUVENILE    JUSTICE    AND    CORRECTIONS 

This  Report  examines  the  state  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  corrections  In  the  United  States 
today  and  proposes  methods  for  Improve- 
ment both  for  the  consideration  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. It  recommends  passage  of  a  Juvenile 
Research  Institute  and  Training  Center  Act 
drafted  by  the  Committee  after  consulta- 
tion with  a  distinguished  panel  of  Juvenile 
justice  experts.  In  AprU  1972  the  House 
adopted  a  bill  to  set  up  such  an  Institute. 

AMPHETAMINES 

This  Report  traces  the  epidemic  abuse  of 
amphetamines  in  Japan  and  Sweden  and 
war;is  that  the  United  States  may  well  ex- 
perience such  an  epidemic  If  the  proper  con- 
trols are  not  Instituted.  This  Report  sum- 
marizes the  Committee's  wide-ranging  in- 
vestigation of  these  often  abused  and  often 
Ignored  dangerous  drugs,  and  calls  for  pas- 
sage of  the  Committee's  amendment  to  the 
present  drug  laws  to  limit  by  quota  the  pro- 
duction of  these  drugs.  Although  the  amend- 
ment was  defeated,  quotas  82  T,  lower  than 
In  1971  have  been  established. 

A  NATIONAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  TO  COMBAT  THI 
HEROIN    ADDICTION    CRISIS 

This  Report  examines  the  state  of  the  art 
concerning  research  Into  drug  abuse  and  rec- 
ommends an  all-out  national  effort,  similar 
to  the  Manhattan  Project,  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  heroin  addiction. 

It  explores  the  nature  and  potential  value 
of  antagonist  drugs,  such  as  cyclazoclne  and 
naloxone,  and  recommends  that  >50  million 
be  appropriated  to  be  used  for  emergency  sci- 
entific research  to  create  a  drug  which  will 
effectively  treat,  prevent,  or  cure  heroin  ad- 
diction. At  the  urging  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Crime,  PL  92-265,  creating  the  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention, 
passed  In  March  1972,  contained  provisions 
for  $75  mUllon  for  research  of  this  type. 

The  Committee's  four  reports  to  be  sub- 
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mltted  shortly  to  the  Congress  embody  the 
results  of  Investigations  and  hearings  on 
"Drugs  in  0\ir  Schools,"  "Conversion  of 
Worthless  Securities  Into  Cash,"  "Organized 
Criminal  Influences  in  Horseraclng,"  and 
"Improvement  of  Ova  Correctional  Systems." 
A  brief  summary  of  each  of  these  Reports 
follows : 

DRUGS    IN    OUR    SCHOOLS 

The  school  age  youth  of  our  country  are 
being  Inundated  with  a  wave  of  drugs  from 
California  to  the  New  York  Islands.  Children 
are  dying  from  acute  reactions  to  heroin  In- 
jections, from  hepatitis  caused  by  contami- 
nated drug  paraphernalia,  and  from  the  con- 
sumption of  barbiturates  and  alcohol.  Chil- 
dren are  becoming  dependent  upon — or  ad- 
dicted to — an  astonishing  variety  of  narcot- 
ics and  dangerous  drugs.  While  preliminary 
investigation  had  indicated  that  schools  were 
experiencing  significant  drug  problems,  the 
actual  scope  revealed  in  the  course  of  the 
full  investigation  exceeded  our  worst  expec- 
tations. 

Drugs — drugs  in  all  forms — are  readily 
available  (and  frequently  at  very  low  cost) 
to  school  students.  Sales  -of  drugs  take  place 
with  alarming  regularity  in  school  cafeterlsis, 
hallways,  washrooms,  playgrounds,  and  park- 
ing lots.  With  little  or  no  effort  our  teenagers 
can  obtain  amphetamines,  barbiturates,  LSD, 
and  marihuana.  Cocaine  and  heroin  are  also 
generally  available  In  schools.  In  one  subur- 
ban school  In  Chicago  a  17-year-ord  girl  who 
•  was  assisting  the  Committee  purchased  In  a 
two-day  period  $100  worth  of  heroin,  barbi- 
turates, amphetamines,  LSD  and  marihuana. 
A  school  official  from  Chicago  told  us  that  it 
was  easier  to  buy  drugs  than  notepaper  In 
school.  Unfortunately,  Chicago  is  not  unique 
In  this  regard. 

Drug  abuse  surveys  conducted  by  reliable 
authorities  Indicate  that  drug  abuse  In  our 
schools  Is  widespread  and  growing.  The  Na- 
tional Conmilsslon  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse  found  that  6%  of  the  country's  high 
school  students  had  used  heroin  and  that  2 
million  youngsters  have  tried  hallucinogens. 
Other  state  and  local  surveys  are  even  more 
alarming:  a  New  York  survey  estimated  that 
20%  of  New  York  City  Junior  high  school 
students  were  drug  users.  A  five-year  study  of 
drug  abuse  in  San  Mateo,  California,  con- 
firmed that  drug  abuse  Increases  dramatically 
as  students  progress  from  the  freshman  to 
the  senior  year  In  high  school — drug  abuse 
doubles  m  this  span  of  time. 

Drugs  are  incredibly  dangerous  and  -^hey 
kill  the  very  young:  heroin  kills  more  young 
people  In  New  York  City  than  any  other 
single  cause  Including  automobile  accidents, 
homicides  and  suicides.  In  New  York  City 
in  the  last  five  years,  drug  deaths  of  the  very 
young  have  Increased  a  shocking  700%. 
Heroin  caused  the  death  In  1969  of  a  12-year 
old  boy  In  New  York  City;  in  Los  Angeles 
County  as  many  as  50  people  overdose  on 
drugs  each  day;  Florida  a  teenage  boy,  under 
the  influence  of  drugs,  strangled  his  flve-yeer 
old  sister  as  his  mother  listened  helplessly 
outside  a  locked  bedroom.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  the  "horror  stories"  related  to  the 
Conmilttee  during  Its  investigation. 

What  causes  these  tragedies  among  our 
Nation's  52  mUllon  school  students?  Heroin, 
cocaine,  barbiturates,  amphetamines,  meth- 
amphetamlnes,  LSD,  mescaline,  peyote,  mari- 
huana and  other  psychedeliea  are  all  avail- 
able—and all  are  dangerous.  Heroin,  cocaine, 
LSD  and  other  drugs  are  produced  Illegally 
but  others  such  as  amphetamines  and  bar- 
biturates are  legally  purchased  by  the  bil- 
lions and  flnd  their  way  into  the  hands  of 
students. 

Programs  to  help  students  do  exist.  Imagi- 
native programs  such  as  Foi^  Lauderdale's 
"Seed"  program,  Chicago's  Gateway  Houses 
Foundation,  Kansas  City's  DIO  (Drug  Inter- 
vention Groups)  and  New  York's  Alpha 
School  offer  hope  that  children  booked  on 


drugs  can  be  rehabilitated.  But  widespread, 
organized  and  proven  programs  are  few  and 
far  between.  Only  a  massive  Federal  effort 
directed  at  the  schools  can  succeed.  Schools 
have  the  resources  to  combat  student  drug 
abuse — they  have  trained  teachers,  the  facili- 
ties and  more  importantly  they  have  the 
students.  The  Federal  government  must  pro- 
vide the  leadership  and  the  resources  to 
mobilize  a  total  assault  on  drug  abuse  in 
the  schools. 

CONVERSION     OF     WORTH  LJ:SS     SECtmrTIES     INTO 
CASH 

The  Committee's  Report,  "Conversion  of 
Worthless  Securities  Into  Cash",  has  been 
considered  and  revised,  and  will  be  filed 
shortly  by  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 
The  Report  culminated  a  lengthy  Investiga- 
tion and  three  days  of  hearings  by  the  Com- 
mittee Into  organized  criminal  activities  Ik 
the  securities  frauds  area. 

The  Report  focuses  on  two  major  frauds: 
the  Baptist  Foundation  of  America,  Inc. 
(BFA)  and  the  Dumont  Datacomp,  Inc.  stock 
manipulation.  In  both  cases  the  fraud  per- 
petrated on  the  public  was  unwittingly  aided 
by  respectable  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity who  lent  their  names  and  prestige 
to  the  swindles. 

The  Report  details  how  the  BFA  used  Its 
own  confidence-Inspiring  name  plus  a  re- 
port on  the  foundation  by  the  credit  report- 
ing firm.  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  to  sell  Its  worth- 
less notes  to  unsuspecting  parties.  The  Re- 
port vividly  Illustrates  the  complete  lack  of 
diligence  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet  to  report 
Information  accurately  In  Its  reports.  The 
fact  that  Dun  &  Bradstreet  accepted  BPA's 
financial  statement  listing  assets  totalling 
$19  million  without  verifying  the  Informa- 
tion contained  in  that  statement  is  a  star- 
tling revelation.  That  report  by  Dun  &  Brad- 
street greatly  enhanced  BPA's  chances  of  suc- 
cess in  selling  Its  worthless  notes.  The  Com- 
mittee has  made  recommendations  that  deal 
specifically  with  business  practices  of  credit 
reporting  agencies. 

In  the  Dumont-Datacomp  case  the  Report 
looks  Into  a  fraudulent  stock  manipulation, 
where  In  fact  BFA  notes  were  used  In  the 
transactions.  The  Report  reveals  how  another 
member  of  the  business  community,  the 
prestigious  accounting  firm  of  Peat,  Mar- 
wick,  Mitchell  &  Company  also  played  a  role, 
albeit  unwittingly,  in  the  Ulegal  manipula- 
tion. In  that  case.  Peat,  Marwlck  accepted  a 
financial  statement  from  another  auditor 
and  Incorporated  It  Into  Its  own  report  on 
the  Dumont  Corporation.  In  fact,  the  Inde- 
pendent auditor  was  involved  in  the  manip- 
ulation and  his  audit  report  was  totally 
fraudulent.  Unfortunately  for  the  public  his 
report  was  incorporated  under  the  Peat, 
Marwlck  masthead  and  hence  credibility  lent 
to  it. 

A  major  problem  in  the  securities  fraud 
sirea  is  the  inadequate  enforcement  of  the 
securities  laws  by -the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  The  Committee  adopted 
a  recommendation  that  will.  If  enacted, 
greatly  enhance  the  SEC's  ability  to  protect 
the  victims  of  Ulegal  manipulations.  All  too 
often  those  defrauded  are  left  with  no  re- 
course— the  manipulator  could  very  well  be 
In  JaU — ^but  the  funds  lost  by  those  de- 
frauded are  forever  gone.  The  recommenda- 
tion wUl  remedy  this  situation  to  the  benefit 
of  the  innocent  Investor. 

ORGANIZED  CRIMINAL  Il^FLUENCES  IN 
HORSERACING 

The  Select  Committee  on  Crime  commenced 
its  hearings  in  May,  1972,  to  determine  the 
extent  of  Influence  organized  criminal  ele- 
ments have  had  In  sports  and  sports-related 
activities.  The  predominant  focus  was  on  the 
activities  of  major  racketeers  and  their  In- 
volvement with  and  control  of  the  sports 
activities.  The  inquiry  included  investiga- 
tions of  both  the  ownership  and  operation  of 


sports  facilities  and  teams  as  well  as  rigging 
sporting  events  to  effect  gambling  activity. 

The  Committee  also  heard  of  the  roles  of 
ostensibly  honest  businessmen  who  cooper- 
ate with  and  assist  leading  racketeers  in  their 
Infiltration  into  sports. 

The  Committee's  hearings  also  included 
testimony  of  fixed  and  rigged  sporting  events 
In  order  to  effect  gambling  results,  and  un- 
covered extensive  evidence  of  fixed  horse 
races  on  many  tracks  in  the  country-.  Evid- 
ence of  racketeers'  hidden  ownership  of  race-  ^ 
tracks,  horses  and  other  sports-related  actl- 
vities  was  developed. 

Another  facet  of  the  problem  which  be- 
came evident  was  a  pattern  of  official  cor- 
ruption In  relation  to  sports  activities.  The 
Committee  also  found  that  bribes  or  other 
Illegal  payments  had  been  given  to  public 
officials  in  order  to  obtain  helpful  legislation, 
the  necessar\-  licenses,  favorable  racing  dates. 

d  other  advantages. 

The  Committee  Report,  to  be  released  this 
month,  win  call  for  legislation  to  make  it  a 
Federal  offense  to  bribe  a  Jockey,  drug  a 
horse,  or  otherwise  conspire  to  tamper  with 
the  outcome  of  a  race. 

Other  recommendations  will  be  made  to  the 
31  states  engaged  in  partimuiuel  racing  with 
the  suggestion  of  possible  further  Federal 
action  if  efforts  are  not  made  to  better  police 
the  sport. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  OUR  CORRECTIONAL  SYSTEMS 

In  November  and  December.  1971.  after  the 
disaster  at  Attica,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  of  the  United  States  House  of  Re- 
presentatives held  extensive  hearings  on  pris- 
on conditions — hearings  which  went  far  in 
substantiating  the  fact  that  our  penal  sys- 
tem has  failed. 

The  deplorable  status  of  the  American 
prison  systems  Is  not  a  new  condition,  nor 
a  condition  susceptible  to  dispute.  Quite  the 
contrary,  some  of  the  most  vocal  critics  of 
the  prison  system  are  prison  administrators 
themselves.  Yet.  little  Is  being  done  to  rem- 
edy these  admittedly  deplorable  condi- 
tions. In  the  words  of  Dr.  Karl  Menninger 
writtlng  In  The  Crime  oj  Punishment,  the 
American  penal  system  Is  a  "creaking,  groan- 
ing monster  through  whose  heartless  Jaws 
hundreds  of  American  citizens  grind  daily 
to  be  maimed  so  that  thfy  emerge  implac- 
able enemies  of  the  social  order  and  con- 
firmed In  their  criminality." 

On  an  average  day,  approximately  1.6  mil- 
lion people — a  number  greater  than  the  in- 
dividual 1970  populations  of  15  separate 
states — are  under  correctional  authority  in 
our  country :  roughly  one-third  of  whom  are 
In  penal  Institutions,  whUe  the  balance  are 
on  parole  or  probation.  However.  80  percent 
of  the  correctional  dollar  and  75  percent  of 
correctional  manpower  are  aUotted  to  super- 
vise the  one-third  of  the  offenders  who  are 
Incarcerated  In  penal  institutions.  Little  Is 
being  spent  to  treat  and  supervise  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  offenders  who  are  in  the  com- 
munity on  parole  or  probation.  Less  Is  being 
spent  to  develop  alternatives  to  incarceration 
which  could,  according  to  correctional  au- 
thorities, decrease  the  Inmate  population  by 
40  percent  and.  for  the  money  spent,  produce 
at  least  as  good  results. 

Prisons  have  proven  to  be  revolving  doors 
that  have  cut  offenders  off  from  schools, 
families.  Jobs  and  other  supportive  means 
necessary  to  minimize  an  offender's  return  to 
crime.  Furthermore.  Inmates  who  are  released 
from  prison  flnd  that  society  tends  to  con- 
tinue to  punish  them  for  their  transgres- 
sions. Persons  convicted  of  felonies  and  cer- 
tain serious  misdemeanors  frequently  lose 

for  varying  periods— their  rights  to  vote,  to 
hold  appointive  and  elective  public  office,  to 
serve  as  Jurors,  to  testify  in  court,  to  obtain 
professional,  business  and  occupational  U- 
censes,  to  enter  into  contracts,  to  take  or 
transfer  property,  and  to  bring  clvU  suits.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  on  a  nationwide  basis,  80 
percent  of  all  felonies  are  committed  by  ex- 
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nmates,  and  two  out  of  three  men  released 
'rom  our  country's  prisons  are  returned  to 
jrlson  within  four  years  for  new  crimes  or  for 
wrole  vlolatlQps.  The  cumulative  effect  of 
>ur  present  penology  system  Is  to  breed  deep 
ind  bitter  disrespect  for  social  order  among 
)ffenders  and  ex -offenders  who.  In  the  words 
>f  Dr.  Mennlnger.  [become]  "Implacable 
snemles  of  social  order  and  confirmed  In  their 
:rlmlnallty." 

Subsequent  to  the  tragedy  at  Attica  and 
najor  disturbances  In  correctional  Instltu- 
;lons  In  Florida,  California,  and  New  Jersey, 
;he  problems  of  our  prisons  have  been  maln- 
:alned  In  the  public  spotlight  by  almost  dally 
-eports  of  major  and  minor  correctional  dls- 
;urbance8,  and  sensational  escapes  from  "es- 
»pe  proof"  or  "maximum  security  prisons." 
rhese  disturbances  also  point  up  the  serious 
md  uncorrected  deficiencies  which  exist  In 
nany  of  our  prisons  and  correctional  sys- 
tems. These  are  but  symptoms  of  decay  and 
'allure.  We  must  now  move  to  provide  better 
>rlaon  riot  control  techniques;  more  Impor- 
antly,  we  encourage  widespread  reform  to 
nake  rehabilitation  a  fact  rather  than  a 
ilogan.  v^ 


THE  REAL  CHALLENGE  TO 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
>f  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
ifork  (Mr.  Kebip)  is  recognized  for  15 
nlnutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jefferson 
iald: 

It  la  In  the  natural  course  of  events  that 
Iberty  recedes  and  government  grows. 

I  am  glad  to  join  the  President,  my 
;oIleagues  in  Congress,  and  millions  of 
Vmerlcans  in  helping  reverse  that  trend. 

As  the  Federal  Government's  growth 
las  mushroomed  over  the  last  decade, 
ind  as  the  percentstge  of  personal  in- 
some  going  for  taxes  has  risen,  the  in- 
livldual  citizen  has  begim  to  lose  control 
>f  his  own  economic  destiny.  Concomi- 
antly,  his  faith  in  public  leaders  and 
;ovemment  has  plummeted.  These  reali- 
les  stem  from  the  increasing  remoteness 
>f  the  government  from  the  governed, 
rhe  once-cherished  concept  of  self-gov- 
imment  is  rapidly  becoming  a  page  in 
ilstory.  It  is  a  foreboding  thought,  but  I 
[ear  it  is  trfie.  If  we  subscribe  to  James 
Madison's  iiew  that  "the  only  safe  re- 
pository for  human  freedom  Is  in  self- 
government,"  we  cannot  help  but  be 
ilarmed.  The  time  for  the  reinstitution 
3f  self-government  is  before  us. 

It  is  from  these  deep-seeded  convic- 
tions that  I  find  great  satisfaction  in  the 
new  direction  of  government  the  Presi- 
dent is  helping  set  for  the  Nation,  and 
that  is  outlined  in  his  budget  message. 

Since  the  President  submitted  the 
budget  to  Congress  several  weeks  ago, 
many  of  us  have  felt  the  full  weight 
of  conflicting  demands,  requirements, 
needs,  and  goals  which  can  bear  down' 
upon  a  representative  of  "all"  the  people. 
The  budget  has  focused  on  the  complex- 
ity of  problems  which  Congress  is  sup- 
posed to  deal  with  and  has  made  clear 
to  me  how  difBcult  it  is  to  integrate  what 
seem  to  be  conflicting  but  apparently  jus- 
tifiable himian  needs  into  policies  which 
are  equitable  to  all. 

And  our  Input  does  not  make  the  Job 
any  easier.  We  are  overwhelmed  with  a 
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wealth  of  general  Information — analyses 
of  the  State  of  the  economy,  prognoses 
of  recessloir  and  Inflation,  arguments 
proclaiming  the  horrifs^ng  effects  of  ter- 
minating this  program  or  that,  cries 
about  the  size  of  the  defense  budget,  ex- 
pressions of  shock  over  the  dismantling 
of  OEO  and  certain  areas  of  HEW.  At 
the  same  time  we  have  a  paucity  of  in- 
formation which  indicates  in  any  mean- 
ingful way  if  various  programs  in  the 
social  field  have  helped  or  hurt  the  peo- 
ple for  which  they  were  intended.  We 
are  constantly  approached  by  a  great 
variety  of  lobbyists,  many  with  moving 
tables  of  woe  and  himian  suffering  which 
are  "inevitable"  if  cutbacks  prevail  in 
many  areas  of  social  welfare.  Nowhere 
are  we  in  Congress  able  to  get  good  hard 
information  which  would  make  possible 
intelligent  debate  over  the  course  of  ac- 
tion embarked  upon  by  the  President 
and  so  starkly  manifested  in  the  new 
budget. 

Gradually  though,  as  the  smoke  from 
the  battle  clears,  as  the  despair  seems  to 
grow  in  Congress,  and  as  the  White 
House  maintains  its  appearance  of  in- 
tractability, some  of  the  underlying 
causes  which  have  created  such  a  dis- 
turbing climate  are  becoming  clear.  I  am 
impelled  to  hearken  back  to  an  illuminat- 
ing article  by  Irving  Kristol  in  which  he 
gives  a  brief  history  of  the  changing 
natiu"e  of  rhetoric  throuhout  American 
political  history.  In  it  he  explains  the 
changing  relationship  between  visionary 
Utopian  eloquence  and  the  more  sob^r, 
subtle  eloquence  of  the  dispassionate,  ob- 
jective mind: 
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The  United  States  has  always  had,  by  his- 
torical standards,  quite  ambitious  Ideological 
ends  of  a  timeless  and  universal  nat\ire. 
George  Santayana,  echoing  the  worldly  wis- 
dom of  Old  Europe,  could  dismiss  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  as  "a  salad  of 
Illusions."  But  these  "Illusions"  represented 
a  deep  emotional  commitment  by  a  new  na- 
tional community  to  the  Idea  that  govern- 
ment— all  government,  everywhere — should 
be  subservient  to  the  citizen's  Individual 
life,  his  personal  liberty  and  his  pursuit  of 
happiness.  But,  In  another  sense,  the  United 
States  can  also  be  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  least  Ideological  of  nations.  For,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment, 
as  Incarnated  In  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, there  was  another  and,  for  a  long 
time,  equally  powerful  political  tradition 
that  prevailed  In  the  United  States.  This  po- 
litical tradition,  rooted  m  centuries  of  Brit- 
ish political  experience  and  in  British  con- 
stitutional-juridical thought,  found  expres- 
sion In  the  Constitution — a  docimient  that 
(unlike  the  contemporary  French  Revolu- 
tionary constitutions)  was  far  more  a  law- 
yer's Job  of  work  than  a  social  philosopher's. 
There  is  nothing  particularly  grand  or  vision- 
ary or  Utopian  In  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Its  eloquence,  where  It  exists.  Is 
the  eloquence  of  British  Jurists  as  carried 
over  and  preserved  In  American  legal  educa- 
tion. And  It  proceeds  to  establish  a  mun- 
dane government  based  on  a  very  prosaic  es- 
timate of  men's  capacities  to  subordinate 
passion  to  reason,  prejudice  to  benevolence, 
self-interest  to  the  public  good. 

For  more  than  a  century,  these  two  tradi- 
tions coexisted  amiably  If  uneasily  in  Ameri- 
can life.  The  exultant  prophetlc-utoplan 
tradition  was  always  the  more  popular;  It 
represented,  as  It  were,  the  vernacular  of 
American  political  discourse.  It  was,  and  is. 
the  natural  rhetoric  of  the  Journalist  and 


the  political  candidate,  both  of  whom  in- 
stmctlvely  seek  to  touch  the  deepest  springs 
of  American  sentiment.  In  contrast,  the  con- 
stitutional-legal tradition  supplied  the  rhet- 
oric for  official  occasions  and  for  the  official 
business  of  government — for  Presidential 
messages,  debates  In  Congress,  Supreme 
Court  decisions  and  the  like. 

Sometime  around  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  Impact  of  the  Populist  and  Progressive 
movements  combined  to  establish  the  ver- 
nacular Utopian-prophetic  rhetoric  as  the 
offlcal  rhetoric  of  American  statesmen.  It 
happened  gradually,  and  It  was  not  until  the 
nlneteen-thlrtles  that  the  victory  of  the 
vernacular  we^s  complete  and  unchallenge- 
able. But  It  also  happened  with  a  kind  of 
Irresistible  momentum,  as  the  egalitarian, 
"democratic"  temper  of  the  American  people 
remorselessly  destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of 
the  neo-Whlgglsh,  "republican"  cast  of  mind. 
By  now.  we  no  longer  find  It  in  any  way 
odd  that  American  Presidents  should  sound 
like  demagogic  Journalists  of  yesteryear.  In- 
deed, we  would  take  alarm  and  regard  them 
as  eccentric  If  they  sovmded  like  anything 
else. 

The  effects  of  this  transformation  have 
been  momentous;  though  not  much  noticed 
or  commented  upon.  High-flown  double-talk 
has  become  the  normal  Jargon  of  American 
Oovemment.  This  flatters  and  soothes  the 
citizenry,  but  at  the  same  time  engenders  a 
permanent  credibility  gap. 

» 

If  what  Kristol  says  is  correct,  and  I 
believe  it  is,  then  our  present  ordeal  In 
Congress,  exemplified  by  the  debate  over 
the  budget,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  In- 
evitable climax  of  a  gradual  movement 
in  which  esoteric  Utopian  social  goals 
have  come  to  wholly  dominate  the  con- 
gressional vision  of  what  government 
should  do  for  the  governed.  Objective 
realities  and  dispassionate  reason  have 
been  left  by  the  wayside. 

The  evidence  of  such  movement  is 
Incontrovertible.  The  growth  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  over  the  past  decade  is  phe- 
nomenal. Great  streams  of  spending  have 
resulted  from  little  springs  of  good  in- 
tentions, and  the  Congress  has  abdicated 
what  should  be  Its  responsibility  to  see 
to  It  that  Its  intentions  are  being  carried 
out.  Federal  programs  that  begin  on  a 
modest  scale  often  expand  svrtftly  Into 
the  bilUons-a-year  class — and  keep  right 
on  growing.  Recent  programs  of  noncash 
subsidies,  such  as  food  stamps,  medicaid, 
and  social-service  grants,  have  zoomed 
as  a  result  of  expanded  goals,  loopholes 
in  the  legislation,  or  unforeseen  abuse. 
The  costs  of  job-training  and  placement 
have  been  swelled  by  duplication  of  State 
and  local  efforts.  These  programs  that 
start  small  and  grow  fast  account  for  a 
lot  of  the  expansion  In  Federal  spending 
In  recent  years. 

The  total  domination  of  social  policy- 
making by  the  "sociaj  Utopians"  has 
caused  not  only  a  mushrooming  budget, 
but  also  has  brought  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion to  the  breaking  point.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  most  Americans  are  fed 
up  with  the  atnount  of  money  they  pay 
to  the  Government  from  their  weekly 
paycheck,  economic  history  Indicates 
that  excessive  Government  spending 
causes  Inflation,  which  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  social  evil  of  all.  British  econ- 
omist Colin  Clark  suggested  that  the 
breaking  point  In  taxation  lies  at  about 
25  percent  of  national  income.  Fortune 
recently  pointed  out  that  there  are  those 
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who  argue  that  when  peacetime  taxation 
rises  above  that  25-percent  level,  a  "slow 
but  Inexorable  process  of  strangulation 
sets  In,  leading  ultimately  to  the  loss  of 
both  freedom  and  national  stability." 
The  fact  Is  that  combined  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  tax  collections 
have  risen  from  13  percent  of  national 
income  in  1929,  to  26  percent  in  1950, 
and  34  percent  last  year.  And  despite  all 
the  hard  talk  coming  out  of  the  White 
House,  the  trend  is  up  unless  Congress 
has  the  courage  to  stop  it. 

Perhaps  even  more  alarming  than  the 
outcry  of  the  American  taxpayer  is  the 
threat  that  Utopian  rhetoric  poses  to 
U.S.  Institutions.  It  is  clear  to  me  that 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  overloading  our 
pilblic,  and  particularly  Federal  institu- 
tions. The  overblown  demands  on  them 
exceed  their  capacity  to  perform.  And 
as  greater  financial  commitment  is  made 
to  them,  always  given  with  the  implied 
expectation  of  absolute  measurable  im- 
provement in  whatever  their  pursuit,  the 
gap  between  expectation  and  perform- 
ance widens.  James  Perkins  states  the 
case  remarkably  well: 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  U  capacity 
for  Increased  performance  lies  latent  In  our 
society,  we  can  continually  Increase  our  de- 
mands on  our  Institutions  and  that  perform- 
ance will  automatically  rise  to  the  level  of 
our  demands.  When  you  raise  the  ante,  you 
do  not  Improve  the  cards.  This  notion  Is 
the  central  fallacy  of  our  times. 

But  Congress  has  not  subscribed  to 
that  seemingly  self-evident  truth.  Sadly, 
there  are  many  whose  devotion  to  an  In- 
stitution rises  above  the  devotion  to  the 
goal  the  institution  was  originally  In- 
tended to  achieve.  And  uncontrolled  dis- 
tribution of  moneys  to  public  institutions 
in  pursuit  of  an  unattainable  goal  seems 
to  have  caused  a  disorientation  which 
blinds  some  into  thinking  that  If  only 
additional  funding  can  be  found,  the 
goals  will  be  more  nearly  achieved. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  initial  motiva- 
tion for  expending  public  moneys  has 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  valid.  Clear  ex- 
amples aboimd  where  the  private  sector 
has  fallen  short  and.  In  behalf  of  the 
general  interest.  Government  has  inter- 
vened. Environmental  protection  is  an 
immediate  example.  But  the  prevailing 
thought  seems  to  have  become  that  only 
those  on  the  public  pa5T9ll  can  work  In 
the  public  Interest.  That  distortion  must 
be  immediately  and  successfully  cor- 
rected. 

Now  that  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  on  the  public  payroll,  and  now  that 
the  American  people  have  called  for  a 
halt  to  unsuccessful  and  only  marginally 
successful  public  programs,  we  are  faced, 
with  a  dilemm'ii — to  continue  to  finance 
the  Federal  sector  in  "hopes"  of  more 
rapid  social  gains  in  the  future,  or  to 
return  resources  and  power  to  State  and 
local  governments  with  the  expectation 
that  those  people  closest  to  the  problems 
are  best  equipped  to  handle  them. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  that  the  lat- 
ter approach  is  more  likely  to  succeed. 
I  will  leave  the  espousal  of  the  first  argu- 
ment to  others;  it  is  certainly  not  lack- 
ing for  advocates.  My  support  for  re- 


turning power  and  moneys  to  local  gov- 
ernments stems  from  something  that  the 
people  seem  to  understand  a  good  deal 
more  explicitly  than  many  in  Ccmgress — 
that  Government  is  intended  to  function 
with  the  "consent  of  the  governed."  As 
the  President  put  it : 

The  American  people  as  a  whole — the  gov- 
erned— will  give  their  consent  to  the  spend- 
ing of  their  dollars  If  they  can  be  provided 
a  greater  say  In  how  that  money  Is  spent 
and  a  greater  assurance  that  their  money 
Is  used  wisely  and  efficiently  by  government. 
They  will  consent  to  the  expenditure  of  their 
tax  dollars  as  long  as  individual  Incentive 
Is  not  sapped  by  an  ever-Increasing  percent- 
age of  earnings  taken  for  taxes. 

While  the  President  may  be  stretch- 
ing his  mandate  from  the  people,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  correctly  per- 
ceives the  American  peoples'  frustration 
over  the  misuse  and  inefficiency  of  (jov- 
emment  fimds.  He  Is  correctly,  I  think, 
reversing  the  flow  of  political  power,  tak- 
ing decisionmaking  out  of  Washington 
and  putting  it  back  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  being  served. 

But  Congress  has  not  done,  nor  is  it 
able  to  do,  its  fair  share  of  the  job. 
Maintaining  a  growing  economy,  halting 
inflation,  keeping  the  budget  under  con- 
trol, establishing  national  priorities — all 
these  are  areas  of  national  concern  which 
Congress,  at  present,  is  not  capable  of 
dealing  with.  Of  the  four  identifiable 
phases  in  the  budget  process,  three  are 
presently  in  need  of  overhaul — budget 
execution  and  control,  review  and  audit, 
and  congressional  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation. 

Congress  has  abdicated  its  authority 
simply  because  It  lacks  the  machinery 
to  use  its  authority  wisely.  The  top 
priority  of  this  Congress  should  be  to  de- 
velop a  vehicle  which  will  allow  us  to 
get  a  handle  on  the  budget,  to  view  it 
in  totality,  and  establish  a  ceiling  on  the 
budget,  before  the  usual  rituals  of  log- 
rolling and  pork-barreling  begin  to  make 
their  bid  for  what's  available.  We  might 
learn  from  the  British  system.  As  the 
Cliristian  Science  Monitor  explains  It: 

In  Britain  the  budget  Is  one  complete 
comprehensive  whole.  It  is  written  each 
year  In  the  Treasury.  It  Is  presented  as  a 
whole  to  the  Parliament.  It  Is  debated  as  a 
whole  and  voted  up  or  down  as  a  whole.  The 
British  system  of  a  single-budget  Is  an 
Improvement  not  yet  emulated  by  Washing- 
ton. 

I  have  cointroduced  legislation  which 
will  help  meet  the  challenge  to  Con- 
gress to  "reform  its  own  fragmented 
and  pieceme^  approach  to  budget-mak- 
ing." The  bin,  originated  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Brock  of  Tennessee,  would 
establish  the  machinery  to  enable  Con- 
gress to  arrive  at  its  own  spending  prior- 
ities. 

Our  bill  would  require  not  only  Con- 
gress as  a  body,  but  each  individual 
Member,  to  face  up  to  his  duty  to  curb 
spending  and  stop  the  steady  erosion  of 
budgetary  power  to  the  e^^ecutive  branch. 

The  bill  covers  five  m^fjor  points: 

First.  Designate  a  joidt  congressional 
committee  to  formulate  legislative 
budget  and  evaluate  the  federal  budget 
in  terms  of  priorities. 


Second.  Require  the  projection  of  all 
major  expenditures  over  a  5 -year  period. 

Third.  Require  all  major  spending  pro- 
grams to  be  evaluated  at  least  once  every 
3  years. 

Fourth.  Require  consideration  of  pilot 
testing  of  proposed  major  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Fifth.  Require  all  Federal  expenditure 
programs  to  be  appropriated  annually 
by  Congress. 

I  Icnow  that  other  legislation  address- 
ing itself  to  these  same  aretis  of  concern 
will  be  imder  consideration  during  tills 
session.  They  must  be  acted  upon 
promptly.  While  the  notion  of  impound- 
ment of  funds  does  not  sit  well  with  me, 
I  cannot  in  good  conscience  condemn 
an  action  which  aims  to  achieve  a  result 
in  the  general  interest  which  cannot  in 
any  other  way  be  met. 

There  are  specific  impoundments  with 
which  I  am  in  disagreement,  particularly 
water  pollution  control  moneys,  certain 
elements  of  the  higher  education  amend- 
ments of  1972.  and  others,  but  until  we 
can  establish  the  machinery  for  setting 
spending  "priorities,  the  President's  ap- 
proach will  have  great  attraction. 

His  budget  message  concludes  with  an 
appeal  to  commonsense.  It  is  a  practical 
guide  and  goal,  &s  well  as  a  challenge 
which  Congress  should  heed.  If  we  do  not, 
the  President  will,  for  lack  of  an  alter- 
native, continue  his  own  methods  of 
"serving  the  general  interest."  He  said: 

Commonsense  tells  us  that  government 
cannot  make  a  habit  of  living  beyond  Its 
means.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  make  some 
sacrifices  In  holding  dovm  spending,  we  will 
be  forced  to  make  a  much  greater  sacrifice 
In  higher  taxes  or  renewed  Inflation. 

Commonsense  tells  us  that  a  family  budget 
cannot  succeed  If  every  member  cf  the 
family  plans  his  own  spendmg  Individually — 
which  Is  how  the  Congress  operates  today. 
We  must  set  an  over-all  celling  and  affix  the 
responsibility  for  staying  within  that  celling. 

Commonsense  tells  us  that  we  must  not 
abuse  an  economic  system  that  already  pro- 
vides more  Income  for  more  people  than 
any  other  system  by  suffocating  the  pro- 
ductive members  of  society  with  excessive 
tax  rates. 

Commonsense  tells  us  that  It  is  more 
Important  to  save  tax  dollars  than  to  save 
bureaucratic  reputations.  By  abandoning 
programs  that  have  failed,  we  do  not  close 
our  eyes  to  problems  that  exist;  we  shift 
resources  to  more  productive  use. 

While  those  admonishments  might  im- 
pel us  toward  a  new  approach  to  the 
budget  process,  an  equally  important 
area  of  concern  is  the  establishment  of 
methods  and  standards  by  which  the 
costs  of  new  and  old  Federal  programs 
can  be  measured  against  their  effecti\^ 
ness  or  value  to  the  taxpayers.  Hem 
Wallich  offers  some  thoughts  on  what 
should  be  the  criteria  for  the  worth- 
whileness  of  public  expenditures. 
How  To  Spend 
(By  Henry  C.  Wallich) 

The  budget  squeeze  has  promptly  sepa- 
rated the  bad  guys  from  the  good  guys.  The 
bad  guys  are  marked  as  plainly  as  in  any 
Western.  They  like  the  new  budget  because 
they  don't  care  about  the  poor  or  the  en- 
vironment, they  Ignore  our  great  social  needs, 
they  don't  want  to  pay  taxes  and  want  only 
to  cater  to  their  crude  materialistic  values. 
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good  guys  do  care,  and  they  are  out- 

-*^at  the  program  cuts.  They  are  willing 
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social    cooeern    with    other    people's 

ejcplalns  why  right  now  they  sound 

mvlnclng.  But  the  propensity  to  tax 

In  order  to  pay  Paul   Involves   much 

than    the    present    budget   hassle.    It 

to  a  fundamental  dilemma  In  the  fls- 

1  rocess    that    needs    careful    diagnosis. 

lefect  stems  from  the  Federal  budget's 

3t  to  do  two  things  at  once:   to  re- 

iute    Income    and    to    provide    needed 

ment  services.  This  Is  bad  economics. 

It  Is  also  bad  politics. 

REDISTRIBUTING 

sjiall  focus  on  bad  economics.  Our  tax 
embodies  the  principle  of  redlstrlbu- 
)f  Income  produced  by  the  market  as 
nieven<-W?Tl»^ore  tax  the  rich  more 
the   poor  so   as  to  even   things   up   a 
A    progressive    tax    system    is    sound 
lies,  although  one  could  debate  how 
we  should  do  In  the  way  of  redlstrlbu- 
rhere  are  fairly  persuasive  reasons  why 
■  ""t  to  stop  short  of  perfect  equallza- 
Incomes.  But  the  principle  of  redls- 
n  simply  says  that  we  should  take 
from  the  rich  and  give  money  to  the 
Where  we  get  in  trouble  is  by  giving, 
money,  but  government  services.  When 
*  Ibutlon  gets  mixed  up  with  the  pro- 
of services  the  result  is  a  bad  use  of 
njoney — "mlsallocatlon  of  resources"  In 
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Todfcy  the  Federal  government  spends  $30 
bllllor  to  help  some  25  million  poor.  This 
averages  out  at  $4,800  per  famUy  of  four, 
which  If  given  In  cash  would  put  such  a 
famllj  well  above  the  poverty  line  even  If 
none  >f  its  members  worked.  But  many  of 
the  b<  neflts  are  given  In  kind.  The  worth- 
whller  ess  of  this  spending  Is  never  properly 
welgh(  d  because  the  cost  differs  so  enor- 
mousl  '  for  different  taxpayers. 


we  found  a  way  of  breaking  the 
process  of  taxing  and  spending  into 
steps.  In  the  first  step,  we  simply  take 
give  money.  This  being  done,  we  then 
p«  opie  what  amount  of  government  serv- 
Ihey  would  want,  provided  everybody 
pay  for  the  full  cost  of  the  services 
"  to  him.  This  would  allow  the  bene- 
of  redistribution  to  keep  some  of 
jeneflts  in  cash,  instead  of  having  to 
Ihem  in  kind.  If  they  think  that  the 
«  8  they  now  get  are  worth  what  they 
Ihey  could  vote  for  them  and  pay  the 
'\  taxes.  If  they  do  not  think  so.  they 
be  better  off  with  cash, 
the  present  system,  the  beneficiaries 
redistribution  do  not  have  this  option, 
y  way  a  low-income  person  has  of 
more  redistribution  is  to  demand 
lovernment  services.  He  may  not  con- 
I  hese  services  particularly  valuable.  He 
'  not  vote  and  pay  for  them  if  he  had 
the  full  cost.  But  he  is  in  fact  buying 
aelow  cost,  becadse  others  are  paying 
than  cost.  Thus  he  is  ahead,  even 
1  he  would  still  be  better  off  if  he 
get  cash  Instead  of  government  serv- 


HOW    TO    DO    BETTZa 


test  for  the  worthwhileness  of  a  pub- 
exfcendlture  Is  very  simple.  Find  out 
wheth  sr  a  majority  will  vote  for  it  if  it  had 
Inanced  without  progressive  taxation, 
be  examined  on  the  assumption  that 
pays  for  what  he  gets.  No  comeons 
promliing  easy  payments  through  Io(^hole 
closlni  a  and  other  forms  of  making  other 
pay.  By  cutting  the  link  to  redistri- 
the  true  vsilue  of  the  program  will 
revealed.  If  a  majority  still  wants  it,  fine. 
they    are   better   off   keeping   thfeir 


does  not  interfere  with  redistribution. 


Rejecting  some  expenditures  will  cut  the  tax 
bUl.  But  the  smaller  tax  bill  can  be  made 
more  progressive.  Low-income  people  can  be 
taken  off  the  rolls,  loopholes  can  be  closed, 
regardless  of  the  level  of  spending.  Then  we 
shall  have  redistribution  without  the  price 
of  unwanted  government  services. 

Unless  we  can  develop  some  way  to 
mesisure  effectiveness  of  Government 
programs,  programs  and  costs  will  con- 
tinue to  be  determined  by  special  In- 
terests, emotions,  and  ideologies.  Con- 
gress must  make  provision  to  have  access 
to  information  from  the  various  elements 
of  the  executive  branch  for  which  Con- 
gress is  responsible,  and  unless  the  leg- 
islative branch  can  effectively  oversee 
and  review  the  results  of  its  own  initia- 
tives, it  will  remain  Impotent  to  effec- 
tively debate  program  cutbacks,  reor- 
ganization, or  national  priorities  with 
the  White  House. 

I  have  great  faith  in  this  body  to  Im- 
prove its  capacity  to  govern.  We  cannot 
function  in  some  hoped  for  euphoria,  nor 
can  we  disregard  the  real  needs  of  the 
people.  But  a  reduction  in  Utopian  rhet- 
oric, a  new  sense  of  realism  and  under- 
standing of  what  our  institutions  are 
capable  of,  real  reform  of  the  budget 
process,  and  a  renewed  imderstanding 
of  the  will  of  the  people,  should  help  put 
Congress  back  in  the  prevailing  winds 
of  the  Nation. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  correctly 
puts  this  challenge  to  Congress  in  proper 
perspective  and  I  include  it  at  this 
point: 

Nixon's  Budget  Challenge 
President  Nixon  has  summoned  Congress 
to  what  could  easily  become  Washington's 
most  significant  debate  of  the  year — particu- 
larly if  Vietnam  finally  fades  as  a  contentious 
Issue — with  todays  proposed  federal  budget 
of  $268.7  blUlon  for  the  12  months  beginning 
next  July  1. 

The  budget  caUs  for  no  tax  increases.  It 
urges  major  re-allocatlons  of  funds  sure  to 
Ignite  controversy,  and  it  correctly  argues 
against  federal  spending  of  more  than  the 
$268  billion  total. 

Despite  Mr  Nixon's  tight-fisted  spender 
rhetoric,  however,  Congress  ought  to  go  him 
one  better  and  trim  that  total  even  further — 
whatever  the  final  decisions  on  specific  items. 
This  Is  because  the  budget  projects  a  $12.7 
billion  deficit.  Budget  deficits,  to  be  sure. 
can  helpfully  stimulate  economic  recovery 
in  a  period  of  recession  and  sluggishness.  But 
all  signs  now  point  to  a  period  of  robust 
economic  activity,  if  not  boom,  in  the  year 
covered  by  this  budget.  Indeed,  the  adminis- 
tration itself  forecasts  that  1973 's  national 
economy  wUl  grow  by  a  hefty  $115  billion, 
more  than  the  $102  billion  spurt  of  last 
year.  One  of  the  current  risks  Is  rekindled  in- 
flation, especially  with  the  relaxed  wage-price 
controls  advocated  by  the  administration. 

Thus,  it  seems  to  us.  this  deficit  starkly 
poses  the  alternative  of  either  less  spending 
or  more  taxes  than  the  President  recom- 
mends. If  Washington  doesn't  avoid  spend- 
ing more  than  it  collects  in  periods  of  eco- 
nomic health,  when  should  it  avoid  them? 

This  is  not  to  claim  that  the  President 
hasn't  already  made  some  difficult  choices.  He 
has.  We  agree  with  his  arguments  for  con- 
solidating many  individual  programs  into 
broader  revenue-sharing  areas,  such  as  edu- 
cation, urban  community  development  and 
manpower  training,  a  recommendation  Con- 
gress has  spumed  in  the  past. 

And  he  has  challenged  Congress  with  pro- 
posals to  drastically  reduce,  or  totally  abolish, 
weU-known  programs  like  Model  Cities,  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  \u-ban  re- 
newal and  farm  price  supports.  We  will  re- 


serve Judgment  on  these  and  other  propoaed 
economies  until  later.  But  he  has  made  hard 
choices,  and  this  should  obligate  Congress  to 
apply  rigorous  standards  of  whether  results 
have  Justified  the  eonounts  of  money  spent 
rather  than  simply  the  popularity  or  author- 
ship of  these  programs.  The  aim  should  not 
be  to  abandon  the  social-welfare  goals,  but  to 
find  better  means  to  those  goals. 

We  are  not  convinced,  however,  that  the 
same  rigorous  standards  of  performance  that 
the  Nixon  administration  has  applied  to  such 
programs  as  low-  and  middle-income  hous- 
ing, as  well  as  commimlty  action  counsels  in 
the  anti-poverty  effort,  have  been  applied  to 
the  vast  array  of  subsidies  to  business  and 
agriculture  and  the  increased  military  spend- 
ing. These  are  fields  where  budget-cuttcra 
ought  to  whet  their  axes. 

The  President  Is  certainly  right  in  urging 
Congress  to  reform  its  own  fragmented  and 
piecemeal  approach  to  budget -making.  He 
and  others  have  suggested  reforms — such  as 
legislating  an  over-all  budget  ceUlng — that 
could  improve  existing  practices  as  to  both 
the  total  budget  and  specific  Items. 

The  budget  poses  serious  questions  of  na- 
tional economic  policy.  It  deserves  serious 
consideration — concerning  its  total  Impact  on 
the  economy,  its  priorities  among  competing 
programs,  its  suggested  procedures  for  reach- 
ing those  decisions.  This  year  is  an  ideal  time 
for  It  to  get  Just  that  kind  of  debate. 


THE  COMMUNITY  SER^VICES 
FELLOWSHIP  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steiger)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  late  in  the  last  session  of  the 
92d  Congress,  I  Introduced  the  Commu- 
nity Services  Fellowship  Act.  Realizing 
there  was  not  suflflcient  time  to  act  upon 
it,  I  hoped  its  introduciton  would  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  the  academic  commu- 
nity, public  agencies,  local  services  or- 
ganizations, and  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House  to  express  their  view  of  the 
bill.  The  response  In  support  of  the  leg- 
islation has  been  most  encouraging,  and 
the  suggestions  I  have  received  will  cer- 
tainly strengthen  its  provisions. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  the  Com- 
munity Services  Fellowship  Act— confi- 
dent that  it  will  provide  the  Incentive 
necessary  for  many  citizens  of  all  ages 
to  involve  themselves  in  needed  commu- 
nity service  programs.  The  fellowship 
concept  will  provide  postservice  educa- 
tional benefits  to  those  who  are  willing 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  community 
services. 

This  concept  Is  designed  to : 

Rekindle  the  Idea  of  voluntary  service 
to  the  community  and  the  Nation; 

Create  a  new  way  to  work  one's  way 
through  college; 

Enhance  the  ability  of  young  people 
to  make  career  decisions  based  on  ex- 
perience: 

Develop  a  socially  acceptable  mecha- 
nism for  those  students  who  are  not 
ready  to  enter — or  continue — in  college 
to  break  the  academic  lockstep; 

Provide  opportunities  for  participation 
in  socially  needed  activities; 

Facilitate  vocational  redirection,  for 
those  adults  who  wish  to  alter  their 
career  patterns; 

Enable  older  and  retired  workers  to 
impart  their  years  of  experience  and  im- 
derstanding to  community  projects;  and 

Help  locally  based  community  teervice 
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agencies  with  an  infusion  of  enthusiastic 
citizens  to  perform  needed  work  in  a 
creative  manner. 

BREAKING  THE  ACADEMIC  LOCKSTEP 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  America's  youth  enrolled  in 
college.  Today,  more  than  half  do.  As 
the  proportion  increases,  there  are  strong 
social  pressures  on  most  high  school 
graduates  to  embark  on  higher  educa- 
tion as  soon  as  their  secondary  school- 
ing is  completed. 

For  many  young  people,  the  college  ex- 
perience can  be  less  than  beneficial  if 
they  are  not  ready  to  continue  their 
academic  careers.  For  the  reluctant  stu- 
dent, the  choice  of  study  can  be  inap- 
propriate or  uninformed.  Moreover,  few 
students  possess  experience  for  choosing 
a  career;  we  have  allowed  an  artificial 
barrier  to  arise  between  the  world  of 
work  and  the  world  of  learning.  We  must 
find  ways  to  eliminate  that  barrier,  to 
give  our  young  people  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  mainstream  of  so- 
ciety in  a  maimer  consistent  with  con- 
tinuing their  education. 

TOUTH  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

There  are  other  vital  reasons  for 
granting  educational  benefits  for  com- 
munity service.  We  must  strengthen  the 
bond  between  youth  and  our  Govern- 
ment through  a  process  that  will  build 
faith  in  society  and  our  institutions.  We 
must  bring  vitality  to  the  concept  that 
working  for  a  betterment  of  our  society 
is  a  task  for  which  every  citizen  can  vol- 
untarily devote  a  part  of  his  life. 

We  must  also  move  to  make  the  best 
use  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  afford 
opportunities  to  yoimg  people  who  wish 
to  provide  full-time  service  to  the  com- 
munity. We  are  currently  in  the  midst 
of  a  dramatic  expansion  of  part-time 
volunteer  activities  on  campus  and  in  the 
communities.  While  these  programs  have 
served  many  useful  functions,  experience 
has  shown  that  localities  benefit  the 
most  from  full-time  participation  in  pro- 
grams lasting  from  6  to  21  months.  Such 
endeavors  give  the  participants  sufficient 
time  to  become  proficient  in  their  work. 
Programs  of  such  length  also  are  of  the 
necessary  duration  for  participants  to 
develop  meaningful  relationships  with 
the  communities  they  serve. 

VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps  have  filled 
some  of  the  need.  Yet  no  one  would  argue 
that  all  service  programs  should  be  to- 
tally dependent  on  Federal  funding  or 
controlled  from  Washington.  The  fellow- 
ship program  allows  local  public  service 
agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations  to 
supplement  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  personnel  by  offering  an  additional 
Incentive  over  and  above — not  in  lieu 
of— normal  remimeratlon.  It  will  encoiu:- 
age  these  agencies  to  develop  projects 
meeting  the  greatest  need  in  afeas  of 
human  and  ecological  concern,  and  to  de- 
sign jobs  in  an  Innovative  fashion. 

WORKER    ALIENATION 

While  the  bill  was  originally  aimed  at 
breaking  the  education  lockstep.  It  be- 
came apparent  that  it  could  have  much 
broader  application  In  an  area  of  grow- 
ing concern:  Workers  trapped  in  dead- 
end careers.  While  perhaps  most  strik- 
ingly exemplified  by  the  strike  at  the 
Lordstown  automobile  assembly  line,  the 
•o-called   blue   collar   blues   haa   been 


explored  in  some  depth  by  such  recent 
studies  as  HEW's  just  published  report. 
"Work  in  America"  by  Jim  O'Toole,  and 
Hal  Sheppard  and  Neil  Herrlck's  book 
"Where  Have  All  the  Robots  Gone?"  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  job  dissatis- 
faction is  by  no  means  confined  to  blue 
collar  workers  and  is  perhaps  as  prev- 
alent in  management  as  well. 

Though  the  dimensions  of  this  prob- 
lem are  not  clear  at  this  time,  the  sit- 
uation stems  from  at  least  two  primary 
developments.  First,  many  American 
workers  by  mid-career  have  achieved  in 
the  postwar  economic  boom  what  their 
parents  had  labored  all  their  lives  for: 
Freedom  from  poverty  and  the  attain- 
ment of  a  level  of  comfort  that  is  the 
envy  of  the  entire  world.  But  the  second 
car  and  the  summer  house  have  not 
brought  the  happiness  or  the  fulfillment 
that  had  been  anticipated.  Second,  while 
time  and  motion  studies  have  helped 
bring  about  record  productivity  through 
task  specialization,  they  have  deprived 
the  worker  from  seeing  the  value  of  his 
efforts  in  relation  to  the  quality  of  the 
finished  product.  The  end  result  of  these 
factors  many  times  is  an  alienated 
worker.  The  opportunity  to  offer  one's 
specific  skills  to  the  commimity  for  a 
year  or  two  to  gain  preparation  for  a 
new  career  is  one  many  workers  would 
find  exciting. 

The  concept  would  not  only  increase 
the  number  of  options  to  the  individual, 
but  would  make  great  sense  from  a  labor 
economics  point  of  view  as  well.  Given 
the  increasing  impact  on  our  economy  of 
international  trade — that  is.  the  elec- 
tronics industry — the  increasing  impact 
of  changes  of  Government  and  domestic 
spending  patterns — that  is,  the  aerospace 
industry — and  the  continuing  boom  of 
technology— that  is,  automation — It  is 
virtually  certain  that  the  individual 
graduating  from  high  school  or  college 
today  will  not  remain  in  the  one  mythi- 
cal career  presumed  by  many  guidance 
counselors  in  the  past.  He  may  perhaps 
have  to  pursue  four  or  five  different 
careers,  interspersed  with  periodic  re- 
education and  training.  Packaged,  lock- 
step  education  will  no  longer  be  adequate 
for  either  the  individual  or  society.  A 
program  of  the  type  envisaged  by  this 
legislation  would  ease  the  transition  be- 
tween the  world  of  work  ahd  the  world 
of  education  and  help  provide  the  greater 
elasticity  In  the  labor  force  future  labor 
markets  may  require. 

OLDER  AND  BETKED  PEHSONS 

Mandatory  retirement  often  abruptly 
ends  productive  careers  long  before  the 
individual  is  ready.  For  those  persons 
who  would  choose  to  offer  their  expertise 
and  invaluable  perspective  to  worthy 
community  efforts,  it  is  foreseen  that  this 
program  could  emulate  the  successes  of 
such  examples  as  the  Poster  Grandpar- 
ents program  and  the  Senior  Corps  of 
Retired  Executives — SCORE.  Not  only 
would  it  assist  in  retaining  the  senior 
citizens  in  the  mainstream  of  our  society, 
but  would  allow  them  to  subsequently 
pursue  a  degree  they  had  always  wanted 
or  a  field  of  longtime  Interest 

THE   PROPOSAL 

The  Community  Service  Fellowship 
Act  provides  those  persons  who  serve 
in  select  community  service  programs 


the  right  to  educational  benefits.  These 
benefits  would  be  accrued  on  a  month- 
to-month  basis;  that  is,  for  each  month 
that  a  participant  serv-ed  in  a  community 
service  program,  he  or  she  would  sub- 
sequently receive  1  month  of  educational 
benefits  when  enrolled  in  an  acceptable 
postsecondary  program.  The  rate  of 
educational  benefits  is  $150  per  month, 
for  up  to  24  months,  when  the  fellow's 
participation  in  the  program  is  pursued 
on  a  full-time  basis. 

The  program  will  be  administered  by 
ACTION,  to  draw  upon  the  experience  of 
this  Agency  in  developing  and  adminis- 
tering community  service  programs. 

A  national  board  of  15  members  will 
provide  policy  advice  and  program  rec- 
omendations  to  the  Director  of  ACTION. 
Individuals  serving  on  the  Board  will 
represent  the  educational  community, 
community  service  agencies,  young  peo- 
ple, andrthe  general  public. 

To  entourage  program  decentraliza- 
tion, regibnal  boards  will  be  established 
such  that\  each  State  or  part  thereof 
which  is  included  in  a  region  shall  be 
entitled  to  tave  at  least  one  representa- 
tive on  theVegional  board  for  such  re- 
gion. UtilizinV^  the  criteria  developed  by 
the  national  board,  the  regional  boards 
will  select  community  service  projects, 
choose  fellows  to  participate  in  these 
projects  from  among  those  nominated  by 
community  service  organizations,  keep- 
ing itself  continually  informed  of  the 
conduct  of  the  projects  in  its  region,  and 
encourage  the  use(  of  fellows  by  local 
community  service  organizations.  The 
chairman  of  each  regional  board  will  sit 
on  the  national  board,  thereby  facilitat- 
ing the  coordination  of  operational  prob- 
lems with  the  development  of  national 
policy. 

Administrative  arrangements  are  de- 
signed for  minimal  Federal  involvement. 
Local  input  is  strongly  encouraged  in  the 
development  of  programs  and  the  selec- 
tion of  community  service  fellows. 

Both  public  and  nonprofit  institutions 
may  apply  to  have  jobs  approved  for 
educational  benefits.  As  a  protection  to 
present  workers,  certain  safeguards  are 
built  in.  Jobs  are  to  be  paid  at  levels 
commensurate  with  similar  occupations. 
Further,  employment  benefits  are  to  be 
parallel  to  those  given  to  similar  workers 
within  the  community  service  agency.  In 
no  event  are  jobs  to  result  in  the  dis- 
placement of  current  workers  or  job 
positions. 

The  legislation  anticipates  applica- 
tions from  adults  as  well  as  young  people. 
Increasingly,  more  mature  citizens  have 
the  time  and  desire  to  engage  in  com- 
munity service.  Education  is  no  longer 
restricted  to  youth,  but  Is  seen  as  a  life- 
long process. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  legislation,  that 
the  administration  of  educational  bene- 
fits tie  into  the  experience  and  mecha- 
nism of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare.  The  Director  of  Ac- 
tion, is  therefore,  required  to  use  HEW 
facilities  for  the  administration  of  such 
benefits,  to  the  extent  feasible 

Pull  benefits  will  accrue  on  a  month- 
to-month  basis  for  up  to  24  months  for 
full-time  students.  Recognizing  that  an 
individual's  participation  in  this  pro- 
gram may  imipose  financial  hard£hii>s  on 
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h  s  or  her  family,  a  beneficiary  pro- 
V  sion  is  included  which  will  allow  the 
educational  benefits  that  were  accrued 
t<  i  be  passed  on  to  the  spouse  or  children. 

As  the  legislation  Intends  to  encourage 
a  iucation  in  a  broad  sense — making 
tiaining  available  in  n^any  vocational 
a  id  educational  areas — the  definition  of 
e<  ucation  and  training  is  identical  to  the 
b'oad-based  definition  available  to  vet- 
e;  ans  qualifying  under  chapter  34,  title 
2  :.  United  States  Code. 

Finally,  to  permit  adequate  program 
evaluation,  the  program  begins  with  a 
manageable  level  of  10,000  fellowships 
ii  1974. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  bill  at  this  point 
ii  the  Record  : 

H.R.  4309 
A   bUl    to   provide    poetservlce    educational 
benefits  for  those  who  have  participated 
In  community  service  programs 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
o)   Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
A  nerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Ai  rt  may  be  cited  as  the  "Community  Service 
Pi  llowshlp  Act". 

PTTKPOSE 

Ssc.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
w  tabllsh  a  community  service  fellowship 
pi  ogram  which  will  confer  entitlement  to 
assistance  for  further  education,  which  pro- 
giam  wlU  also — 

(a)  encourage  the  development  of  mean- 
In  gful  learning  experiences  through  full-time 
w  >rk  In  conMQunlty  service  Jobs  throughout 
tl:  e  country; 

(b)  help  break  the  academic  lockstep  by 
pi  ovldtng  legitimate  options  to  the  immedl- 
ats  continuation  of  formal  education 
ccurses; 

(c)  allow  our  Nation's  citizens  who  so  de- 
sl «  to  contribute  their  energies  for  a  set 
p«  rlod  of  time  to  the  betterment  of  condi- 
tio »ns  In  oTir  urban  and  rural  areas;  and 

(d)  help  provide  creative  and  energetic 
manpower  for  presently  imdone  but  needed 
cc  mmunlty  tasks. 

ESTABLISRUXNT    OF    PKOCRAM 

Bec.  3.  The  Director  of  ACTION  (bereln- 
al  ter  referred  to  as  the  "Director")  shall  de- 
v«  lop  and  carry  out  a  conmaunity  service 
fellowship  program,  as  provided  In  this  Act. 

NATIONAI.  BOAKD 

B«K.  4.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish  a 
ni  tlonal  board  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out 
tt  is  Act.  The  national  board  shall  consist  of 
n<  it  more  than  fifteen  members  who.  by  rea- 
sc  Q  of  background  and  training,  are  repre- 
se  itatlve  of  the  general  public,  educational 
In  itltutlons,  young  people,  and  community 
se  -vice  agencies  participating  or  planning  to 
pirtlclpate  In  the  program.  No  person  who 
hi  s  served  as  a  member  of  the  national  board 
stall  be  eligible  to  be  again  appointed  to 
s^h  board.  Such  members  (and  members  of 
regional  boards  provided  for  in  section 

shall  be  appointed  without  regard  to  the 

pi|>vlslons  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  gov- 

appolntments  In  the  competitive  serv- 

,  but  subject  to  the  provisions  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  Oeneral  Sched- 
pay  rates. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the 

board  shall  be  three  years,  except 

( 1 )  of  the  members  first  appointed  five 

st^l  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year,  five 

a  term  of  two  years,  and  five  for  a  term 

three  years,  as  designated  by  the  Director 

the  time  of  appointment,  and  (2)  members 
adpolnted  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed 
fo :  the  unexpired  term  of  the  member  whom 
ti  ey  succeed,  except  that  where  such  unex- 
pl  "ed  term  has  a  year  or  less  to  run,  they  shall 

appointed  for  three  years  plus  the  unex- 
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plred  term  of  the  member  whom  they  suc- 
ceed. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  national 
board  to  advise  the  Director,  particularly 
with  raspect  to — 

(1)  establishment  of  criteria  for  the  selec- 
tion of  community  services  projects  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  program  which  shall  Include 
consideration  of  (A)  the  extent  of  com- 
munity participation  In  the  project,  (B)  the 
contribution  to  the  community  which  will  be 
made  by  the  project,  (C)  the  availability  of 
manpower  for  the  project  from  otner  sources, 
and  (D)  the  extent  to  which  the  project 
shows  creative  and  Innovative  methods  of 
meeting  community  needs, 

(2)  approval  of  applications  for  com- 
munity service  projects, 

(3)  names  of  persons  It  deems  suitable  for 
appointment  to  regional  boards, 

(4)  evaluation  of  community  service  pro- 
grams being  carried  on  imder  this  Act,  and 

(5)  recommendations  for  the  improve- 
ment of  programs  carried  on  under  this  Act. 

KECIONAL   BOARDS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Director  shall  establish  not 
to  exceed  ten  regional  boards  for  regions 
which  he  shall  establish.  Each  such  board 
shall  have  a  membership  appointed  by  the 
Director  with  the  same  qualifications  as  the 
national  board.  One  member  of  each  regional 
board  shall  be  a  person  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  national  board  and  who  shall  be  the 
chairman  of  the  regional  board.  No  person 
who  has  once  served  as  a  member  of  a 
regional  board  or  as  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional board  shall,  after  the  termination  of 
such  service,  he  again  appointed  to  a  regional 
board,  except  pursuant  to  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. To  the  extent  practical,  the  regions 
established  under  this  section  shall  be  of 
substantially  equal  population.  Each  State 
or  part  thereof  which  Is  included  In  a  region 
shall  be  entitled  to  have  at  least  one  rep- 
resentative on  the  regional  board  for  such 
region. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  regional 
board — 

( 1 )  to  select  for  approval  community  serv- 
ice projects  which  meet  criteria  established 
by  the  Director  with  the  advice  of  the  na- 
tional board, 

(2)  to  keep  Itself  continually  Informed 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  conununlty 
service  projects  in  Its  region, 

(3)  to  obtain  from  organizations  carrying 
on  community  service  projects  recommenda- 
tions of  persons  for  designation  as  commu- 
nity service  fellowship  holders  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "fellows"),  and,  with  con- 
currence of  the  national  board,  to  select  from 
among  the  persons  so  recommended  those 
who  are  to  be  appointed  fellows  within  the 
limits  of  quQtas  which  the  Director  shall 
establish  for  each  such  board, 

(4)  to  encourage  the  utilization  of  fellows 
by  local  community  service  organizations, 
and 

(5)  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  the 
national  board  may  assign. 

APPROVAL    or    PROJECTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  which  wishes  to  participate  In  the 
program  while  carrying  out  a  community 
service  project  shall  submit  an  application 
to  Its  respective  regional  board,  which  may 
not  recommend  an  application  unless — 

(1)  it  provides  for  the  employment  of 
fellows  tn  activities  which  contribute  to  the 
social  well-being  of  the  community,  such  as 
work  in  corrections,  mental  health,  law  en- 
forcement, protection  and  enhancement  of 
the  environment,  recreation,  housing,  or  drug 
abuse; 

(2)  It  will  result  In  the  creation  of  new 
positions,  and  will  not  result  In  the  displace- 
ment of  currently  employed  workers,  or  elim- 
ination of  present  occupational  positions, 

(3)  the  wages  to  be  paid  are  comparable 


to  those  being  paid  persons  in  similar  posi- 
tions who  are  not  fellows,  and  in  no  event 
shall  the  wages  to  be  paid  be  at  a  rate  higher 
than  a  maximum  rate  which  the  Director 
shall  prescribe  after  consideration  of  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Board, 

(4)  the  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  are  not  less  favorable  to  fellows 
than  they  are  to  other  employees  performing 
comparable  duties, 

(5)  the  fellows  participating  In  the  project 
are  prohibited  from  engaging  In  political 
activities  which  might  be  identified  with  the 
community  service  fellowship  program, 

(6)  the  fellows  will  not  be  engaged,  as_^^ 
part  of  their  activities  under  the  project.  In 
religious  or  sectarian  activities, 

(7)  it  provides  for  certain  planned  activi- 
ties which  will  help  fellows  understand  the 
broad  context  and  role  of  community  services 
within  the  area  represented  by  the  appli- 
cant, and 

(S)  It  provides  for  the  submission  of  such 
reports  in  such  form  and  containing  such 
information  as  the  Director  may  require  to 
carry  out  his  duties  under  this  Act  and  to 
enable  him  to  establish  the  educational 
benefits  to  which  the  fellows  are  entitled. 

(b)  In  approving  applications  selected  by 
the  regional  boards  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a),  the  Director  shall 
consider  the  extent  to  which  applications 
conform  to  the  criteria  established  by  the 
National  Board  as  required  by  section  4  (c) 
( 1 ) .  Allocation  of  community  service  fellow- 
ships among  projects  shall  be  made  by  the 
several  regional  boards.  In  accordance  with 
criteria  established  by  the  National  Board. 

(c)  If,  after  aSordlng  due  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  a  regional  board 
determines  any  applicant  agency  has  vio- 
lated any  assurance  given  in  its  application. 
It  shall  terminate  further  participation  by 
that  applicant  agency  In  the  program.  In 
sucb\  a  case  the  agency  may  appeal  the  deter- 
mination to  the  national  board  which  shall 
review  the  case  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Director  for  his  final  decision.  If  the 
appli<^t  agency's  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram Is  terminated,  the  Director  shall  make 
every  effort  to  place  the  fellows  participat- 
ing In  the  program  In  other  projects  carried 
on  under  this  Act. 

SELECTION  OF  COMMTTWrTT  SERVICE  FELLOWS 

Sec.  7.  The  Director  shall  develop  a  pro- 
cedure which  will  permit  each  agency  carry- 
ing on  a  commimlty  service  project  to  nomi- 
nate persons  to  participate  In  the  program 
as  feUows.  The  regional  boards  shall  approve 
fellows  from  among  those  persons  selected 
by  community  service  agencies  (In  accord- 
ance with  criteria  which  the  Director  shaU 
prescribe)  based  on  their  qualifications  to 
become  feUows, 

EDUCATIONAL   BENETITS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Each  fellow  participating  in  a 
community  service  project  shall  accumulate 
entitlement  to  educational  benefits  for  use 
by  him  for  his  educational  expenses  when  he 
resumes  his  education.  He  shall  accumulate 
entitlement  at  the  rate  of  $160  a  month. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  fellow  is 
participating  on  a  full-time  basis  when  he 
devotes  40  hours  a  week  to  participation  In 
the  project.  The  maximum  period  of  partici- 
pation for  which  a  fellow  may  accumulate 
educational  benefits  Is  twenty-four  months. 
No  such  benefit  may  be  paid  a  fellow  more 
than  seven  years  after  he  has  completed  his 
participation  In  a  conamunlty  service  project. 

(b)  Educational  benefits  may  be  paid  only 
while  a  fellow  is  pursuing  a  course  of  educa- 
tion or  training  which,  when  pursued  by 
eligible  veterans,  qualifies  them  to  receive  an 
educational  assistance  allowance  under 
chapter  34  of  title  38,  United  States  Code. 
Benefits  may  be  paid  only  when  the  fellow 
is  maintaining  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
course  of  study  he  is  pursuing  and  Is  In  good 
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standing  with  the  Institution  in  which  he  Is 
enrolled,  according  to  the  regularly  prescribed 
standards  and  practices  of  the  institution. 

(c)  If  a  fellow  incurs  disability  or  death 
arising  out  of  his  participation  m  a  com- 
mvmlty  service  project,  the  educational  ben- 
efits which  he  has  accrued  but  is  unable  to 
use  shall  be  made  available  to  his  wife  or 
child  or  children  to  assist  them  to  meet  their 
education  expenses.  Such  benefits  miist  be 
used  within  seven  years  of  the  disability  or 
death,  In  the  case  of  a  widow,  or  before  he 
reaches  twenty-six.  In  the  case  of  a  child. 
Where  there  is  more  than  one  person  eligible 
for  and  seeking  benefits  under  this  subsec- 
tion, such  benefits  shall  be  made  available 
to,  or  apportioned  among,  the  eligible  recip- 
ients as  the  disabled  fellow  may  prescribe, 
or.  If  he  is  dead,  as  the  administrator  or 
executor  of  his  estate  may  prescribe. 

(d)  In  carryliig  out  this  section,  the  Di- 
rector shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
use  the  resources  and  services  of  the  Office 
of  Education.  Funds  necessary  to  enable  the 
Office  of  Education  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  section  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated directly  to  such  Office. 

MxacxLijunous 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide  for 
evaluation  of  community  service  projects. 
He  shaU  also  disseminate  brocully  informa- 
tion about  the  community  service  program 
to  potential  feUows  and  project  sponsors. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  a  community  service 
project  shall  be  treated  as  a  program  or  ac- 
tivity receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 

<c)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  restrict  any  fellow  from  receiving 
retirement,  social  security,  veterans'  benefits, 
or  other  benefits  of  like  kind  at  the  same 
time  he  Is  receiving  benefits  under  this  Act. 
However,  no  individual  shall  receive  educa- 
tional benefits  of  any  type  authorized  by  any 
Federal  agency  for  performing  the  same 
functions  that  entitle  him  to  educational 
benefits  under  this  Act. 

AT7THOSIZATION 

Sec.  10.  During  the  fiscal  year  1974,  the 
maximum  number  of  fellows  shall  be  ten 
thousand;  during  the  fiscal  year  1976,  the 
maxlmiim  number  of  fellows  shall  be  thirty- 
five  thousand;  and  during  the  fiscal  year 
1976  and  thereafter,  the  maximum  number 
of  fellows  shall  be  one  hundred  thousand. 


GAS-GUZZLING  CARS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Danielson)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
remarks  to  the  House  yesterday  concern- 
ing the  relationship  of  car  size  to  fuel 
consumption  and  air  pollution,  which 
appeared  on  page  3728  of  the  Congrbs- 
siONAL  Record,  I  stressed  the  need  for  a 
comprehensive  study  on  this  subject. 

Today  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  some  additional 
information  concerning  the  extent  to 
which  our  big  gas-guzzling  cars  waste 
our  natural  resources.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that,  based  upon  actual  data  as 
to  gasoline  consumption  during  1969, 
1970,  1971,  and  the  first  6  months  of 
1972,  it  is  estimated  that  .".outhem  Call- 
fornians  will  consume  an  average  of 
400,000  barrels  of  automobile  fuel  per 
day  during  1973.  This  does  not  include 
fuel  consumed  for  other  purposes  such 
as  diesel  engines,  aircraft,  locomotives. 


the  generation  of  electricity,  industrial 
uses,  propane  or  anything  else.  There  are 
an  estimated  11  million  people  in  this 
region  of  California.  With  42  gallons  of 
fuel  per  barrel,  this  means  that  we  are 
consuming  1  \2  gallons  of  fuel  per  day  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  south- 
ern California;  that  is,  for  everyone,  in- 
cluding infants  and  centenarians. 

If  we  assume  that  the  average  auto- 
mobile in  this  area  consumes  1  gallon  of 
gasoline  for  every  12.5  miles  traveled, 
which  is  the  national  average,  then  we 
can  figure  that  all  of  the  cars  of  southern 
California  will  travel  a  total  of  210  mil- 
lion miles  every  day,  and  most  of  this  is 
on  the  freeways  and  city  streets. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  within  our 
engineering  capabilities  to  produce  and 
use  smaller  autos  which  can  get  as  much 
as  25  miles  per  gallon. 

This  would  result,  under  the  figures  I 
have  mentioned  above,  a  savings  of 
200,000  barrels  per  day,  a  most  substan- 
tial saving  of  our  irreplaceable  natural 
resources. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  pub- 
lished an  excellent  editorial  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  February  6,  1973,  issue  which 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record. 

EnESGT    GLtTTTONS 

As  the  energy  shortage  begins  to  hurt,  to 
the  extent  that  talk  of  fuel  rationing  is 
heard,  an  accusing  eye  has  fallen  upon  that 
almighty  American  dream  machine.  The  big 
fast-getaway  gas-guzzling  car  is  being  cast  as 
a  villain,  and  that  image  was  magnified  the 
other  day  by  William  D.  Buckelshaus,  hesul 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

He  claims  that  the  automobile  Industry 
has  caused  extravagant  consimiption  of  gaso- 
line, by  turning  out  cars  of  excessive  weight, 
and  loading  them  with  too  many  g;adgets. 
For  its  part,  the  Industry  complains  that 
poUution-control  devices  required  on  new 
cars  wlU  cause  them  to  devour  much  more 
fuel,  and  there's  no  denying  that.  This  year's 
models  are  said  to  use  7  percent  more,  for 
that  reason.  But  Ruckelshaus  counters  that 
the  unnecessary  weight  of  massive  first-line 
cars,  and  all  the  "power  options,"  cost  up 
to  20  percent  In  mileage.  "A  5,000-pound  ve- 
hicle consumes  100  percent  more  gas  than' 
Its  2,500-pound  counterpart,"  he  says. 

What  he's  talking  about  is  an  enormous 
wastage  that  the  country  may  be  able  to 
afford  less  and  less  In  the  years  aJiead.  as 
domestic  and  oU  shortages  worsen  and  im- 
ports must  be  relied  upon  Increasingly.  A 
drop  In  the  average  maxlmtun  car  weight 
to  2,600  pounds,  he  contends,  would  "reduce 
crude  oil  imports  by  2.1  mUllon  barrels  a 
day  In  1985,  and  the  projected  balance  of 
payments  deficit  by  $2.3  billion  annually." 
That,  coupled  with  the  national  determina- 
tion to  curb  pollution,  seems  a  powerful  in- 
centive for  more  Americans  to  break  off  their 
love  affair  with  the  big  automobile.  It  isn't 
inconceivable  that  someday.  If  the  fuel 
crunch  gets  bad  enough,  legal  limits  on 
weight  and  horsepower  will  be  considered. 

The  trouble  is  that  our  whole  system  has 
been  geared  to  the  Idea  of  maximizing  con- 
sumption— of  everything.  That's  one  retwon 
why  we  are  now  wasting  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  fossil  energy  we  burn.  Just  lately.  In 
the  face  of  a  crisis  In  supplies,  has  there  been 
some  blinking  recognition  of  the  need  for 
conservation.  It's  possible,  and  feasible,  to 
design  buildings,  appliances  and  vehicles  so 
as  to  reduce  the  electricity  and  fuel  they  use. 

American  technology  must  turn  Itself  to 
that  task.  If  some  prodding  by  the  govern- 
ment is  required,  so  be  It. 


LAW  OF  THE  SEA 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  calling  for  early 
agreement  on  an  equitable  international 
treaty  governing  the  uses  of  the  ocean. 
The  resolution  is  being  introduced  in  the 
other  body  today  also,  with  Senator  PeiI 
as  the  principal  sponsor.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  joined  in  sponsorship  by 
13  of  our  colleagues,  representing  b)oth 
parties. 

This  resolution  gives  strong  support  to 
the  ocean  policy  objectives  of  this  and 
preceding  administrations,  which  are 
now  being  pursued  by  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  UN.  Seabeds  Committee  in 
preparation  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference scheduled  to  begin  in  New  York 
late  this  year.  The  work  of  the  UN.  Sea- 
beds  Committee  and  the  forthcoming 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  is  of  vital 
importance  to  all  nations  of  the  world, 
and  in  particular  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  economic  poten- 
tial of  ocean  resources  and  the  inade- 
quacy and  absence  of  present  sea  law  to 
deal  with  the  challenges  of  ocean  use. 

Some  estimates  place  the  recoverable 
oil  imder  the  seabed  at  1,600  billion  bar- 
rels, compared  with  500  billion  barrels 
produced  in  the  United  States — the 
world's  greatest  source  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. Many  billions  of  pounds  of  nickel, 
copper,  and  cobalt  lie  in  manganese 
nodules  on  the  deep  seabed.  World  fish- 
eries are  a  $12  billion  industry,  and  with 
modem  methods,  one  nation's  fishing 
may  drastically  reduce  another  nation's 
catch.  Whales  and  other  ocean  mammals 
have  been  decimated,  and  certain  fish 
species  are  seriously  endangered. 

Ocean  commerce  has  quadrupled  since 
1945.  Increase  has  been  heaviest  in 
petroleum  and  its  products.  The  ocean 
is  the  chief  location  for  more  stable  de- 
terrence by  nuclear  submarines  as  well 
as  for  movement  of  Armed  Forces  by  sea 
or  air. 

Ocean  pollution  has  increased  at  an 
alarming  rate  from  land  runoff,  from 
polluted  air,  and  from  dumping  or  acci- 
dents, especially  involving  giant  super- 
tankers at  sea.  Some  ocean  areas  are 
"dying"  in  the  sense  that  certain  types 
of  ocean  life  can  no  longer  exist  there. 
If  the  trend  continues  long  enough, 
ocean  pollution  might  become  irrever- 
sible, and  with  it  the  march  to  the  end 
of  human  existence. 

Furthermore,  the  oceans,  which  cover 
70  percent  of  the  earth's  surface,  are 
tills  planet's  last  frontier,  as  well  as  the 
last  great  storehouse  of  resources.  As 
such,  scientists  seek  to  explore  and  ex- 
pand man's  still  scant  knowledge  of  this 
vast  and  fascinating  part  of  our  world. 
But  they  are  increasingly  hampered  by 
national  restrictions. 

These  new  developments  have  made 
the  old  law  of  the  sea  unacceptable  and 
ineffective.  The  alternatives  are  to  mod- 
ernize the  law  of  the  sea  by  multilateral 
agreement,  or  to  face  ocean  conflict  and 
anarchy. 
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Already,  some  nations  are  claiming 
sovereignty  over  the  oceans  out  to  200 
mil^  from  shore,  and  seizing  foreign 
boats.  Already,  nations  are  claim- 
special  economic  or  fishing  rights, 
;he  right  to  determine  what  ships 
constitute  pollution  hazards,  in  zones  off 
coasts.  Already  nations  are  threat- 
to  impose  restrictions  on  use  of  in- 
straits.  Already,  prepara- 
are  being  made  to  mine  deep  sea- 
hard  minerals,  without  waiting  for 
intdrnational  agreement, 
pjortunately,  the  United  States  has 
wise  leadership.  We  passed  a 
ocean  dumping  bill  that  contrib- 
to  an  International  Dimiping  Con- 
Ipn  which  is  a  first  step  toward  elim- 
inatfi^g  that  cause  of  pollution.  We  have 
provided  creditable  leadership  in 
United  Nations  Seabed  Committee. 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  will  con- 
'  in  November  to  December  1973, 
will  greatly  affect  the  future  of 
joceans  and  of  mankind  for  decades 
aheid.  The  United  States  delegation  has 
don ;  excellent  work  during  the  period  of 
preparation  and  is  making  wise  and  gen- 
proposals,  giving  due  considera- 
to  our  national  interests  as  well  as 
tho^e  of  the  world  community.  Pull  sup- 
by  Congress  will  strengthen  their 
hantis,  and  contribute  to  a  successful 
outcome  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference. 
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February  8,  .1973 


TO    THE    LATE    STEPHEN 
LAMB 


SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
House,  the  gentleman  from  nii- 
(Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi )  is  recognized 
minutes. 
ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Wednesday,  February  7,  1973,  a  very 
pror  linent  Chicagoan  and  a  good  friend 
nine,  Stephen  Lamb,  passed  away. 
Offlqially,  Steve  Lamb  was  the  business 
of  the  Chicago  Joiimeymen's 
Pludibers  Local  Union  No.  130  and  inter- 
nati  )nal  vice  president  and  member,  ex- 
ecut  ve  board  of  the  United  Association 
aumeymen  and  Apprentices  of  the 
Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry  of 
United  States  and  Canada.  Unof- 
ficially, he  was  this  and  a  whole  lot  more 
people  of  Chicago.  His  interest  in 
affairs  and  in  charitable  activities 
virtually  legend.  He  was  well  known  as 
(  eneral  chairman  of  the  famous  Chi- 
St.  Patrick's  Day  parade.  Much  time 
also  devoted  by  him  to  the  Girl 
Boy  Scouts,  and  to  the  Jerry 
Labor  Day  Telethon  of  which  he 
general  chairman  for  Chicagoland. 
the  labor  movement.  Steve  Lamb 
hot  only  active  in  all  phases  of  the 
jour;  lejrmen  plumbers  operations,  but  he 
found  time  to  serve  as  first  vice  pres- 
of  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor 
[ndustrial  Union  Council  since  1968. 
interests  and  achievements,  Mr. 
.  are  too  many  for  me  to  enumer- 
Aere.  Let  it  be  said,  though,  that  his 
contHbutions  to  his  community  and  to 
shall  surely  remain  as  a  lasting 
tribi4te  to  his  memory.  I  deeply  regret  his 
for  I  shall  indeed  miss  him. 
closing  I  should  like  to  offer  my 
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sincere  condolences  to  his  widow.  Lucilla. 
and  their  two  daughters  Suzanne  and 
Mary  Ann. 


OBSCENE  RADIO  BROAD- 
CASTING—IV 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  James  V.  Stanton)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, over  the  last  few  days  I  have  inserted 
in  the  Record  letters  I  have  written  rela- 
tive to  offensive  language  used  in  radio 
talk  shows  in  Cleveland  and  other  cities 
around  the  country.  The  first  letter  went 
to  the  U.S.  attorney  in  Cleveland,  the 
second  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  the  third  to  the  OflBce 
of  Legislative  Counsel.  This  fourth  letter, 
which  I  ask  permission  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  deals  with  still  another  aspect 
of  this  troublesome  question.  I  am  cer- 
tain it  will  be  of  interest  to  aU  Members 
of  the  House,  because  of  the  vogue  that 
these  radio  talk  shows  are  achieving 
aroimd  the  country.  The  letter  to  the 
Justice  Department  follows : 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  7,  1973. 
Hon.  Richard  G.  Kleindienst, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Kleindienst:  Because  of  an  acute 
problem  relating  to  offensive  radio  program- 
ming in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I  have  written  let- 
ters to  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Northern   District   of   Ohio,    to    the   Federal 
Communications    Commission    and    to    the 
Legislative   Counsel    of   the   House   of   Rep- 
resentatives   T  enclose  copies  of  those  com- 
munications   for    your    p>€rusal,    since    they 
deal   with  an   issue  over  which  the  Justice 
Department  has  Jurisdiction. 

I  have  made  inquiries  pertaining  to  your 
enforcement  of  Title  18,  United  States  Code. 
Section  1464,  which  states:  "Whoever  utters 
any  obscene,  indecent,  or  profane  language 
by  means  of  radio  communication  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years  or  both." 

Prom  the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
I  received  this  report  about  your  activities: 
"There  are  apparently  a  number  of  un- 
reported decisions  Involving  Indictments  un- 
der sec.  1464  but  the  precedent  value  of  these 
proceedings  seems  to  be  limited.  The  General 
Counsels  Office  of  the  FCC  indicated  that 
when  a  case  is  referred  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  criminal  prosecution  under 
sec.  1464  the  Department  may  not  prosecute 
where  it  appears  that  the  language  In  ques- 
tion would  be  protected  under  the  First 
Amendment.  The  FCC  General  Counsel's  of- 
fice explained,  however,  that  local  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Attorneys,  under  community  pressure, 
may  obtain  indictments  and  that  the  de- 
fendants often  plead  guilty  to  these  Indict- 
ments. The  Justice  Department,  according  to 
the  PCC.  does  not  rely  upon  these  proceed- 
ings as  precedents." 

In  conversations  with  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  and  your 
own  Justice  Department.  I  was  able  to  con- 
firm that  what  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  reported  to  me  is  indeed  true.  I 
learned  also  from  these  conversations  that 
your  Department  does  not  keep  track  of 
guilty  pleas  that  may  have  been  entered  in 
various  Federal  trial  courts  around  the  coun- 
try— i.e.  that  such  cases,  when  they  occur, 
are  not  necessarily  reported  to  your  office  in 
Washington. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  I   want  to  say  re- 


spectfully that  I  fall  to  see  how  it  U  possible 
for  the  United  States  Attorney  General  to 
achieve  a  uniform  enforcement  policy  around 
the  country  with  respect  to  Section  1464  If 
certain  factfe  that  might  prove  useful  to  you 
are  not  reported  to  you. 

If  indeed  there  are  guilty  pleas  being  made 
to  violations  of  Section  1464,  wouldn't  you 
want  to  know  what  accounts  for  your  suc- 
cess m  each  case?  Wouldn't  such  knowledge 
suggest  to  you  strategy  for  action  with  re- 
spect to  new  complaints  as  you  receive  them? 
In  other  words,  wouldn't  the  circumstances 
under  which  you  might  be  achieving  success 
in  one  area  prove  Instructive  to  you  with 
respect  to  other  parts  of  the  country? 

Again  respectfully,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  you  circularize  your  United  States  At- 
torneys across  the  Nation,  asking  them  to 
report  to  you  all  prosecutions  and  disposi- 
tions In  recent  years  under  Section  1464. 

It  could  be  that  such  information  would  be 
of  particular  value  to  Mr.  Coleman  In  Cleve- 
land, who  Is  considering  whether  to  Institute 
proceedings  against  Station  WERE  there. 

As  your  superior.  President  Nixon,  asserted 
on  October  24,  1970: 

"So  long  as  I  am  In  the  White  House,  there 
will  be  no  relaxation  of  the  national  effort 
to  control  and  eliminate  smut  from  our  na- 
tional life.  .  .  .  Pornography  can  corrupt  a 
society  and  a  clvUizatlon.  The  people's  elected 
representatives  have  the  right  and  obliga- 
tion to  prevent  that  corrupatlon.  .  .  .  The 
Supreme  Court  has  long  held,  and  recently 
reaffirmed,  that  obscenity  Is  not  within  the 
area  of  protected  speech  or  press.  Those  who 
attempt  to  break  down  the  barriers  against 
obscenity  and  pornography  deal  a  severe  blow 
to  the  very  freedom  of  expression  they  pro- 
fess to  espouse." 

I  am  certain  that  you  want  to  have  In  effect 
the  kind  of  enforcement  policy  that  imple- 
ments the  President's  feelings  on  this  mat- 
ter. Therefore,  I  would  appreciate  your  com- 
ments not  only  on  this  letter  but  also  on 
the  three  others  which  I  enclose. 
Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

James  V.  Stanton. 
Member  of  Congress. 


NATIONAL   CHECK   YOUR   VEHICLE 
EMISSIONS  MONTH 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  EcKHARDT)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  mem- 
bers of  the  oil  and  automobile  industry 
have  sparked  an  enthusiastic  program 
to  encourage  automobile  owners  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  program  to  substantially 
reduce  air  poUution  by  testing  the  emis- 
sions from  their  automobiles.  Today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
April  as  the  "National  Check  Your  Ve- 
hicle Emissions  Month"  to  add  further 
fuel  to  their  efforts. 

The  resolution  calls  upon  motorists 
and  the  automotive  Industry  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  take  appropriate  steps  dur- 
ing the  month  of  April  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially air  pollution  from  motor  ve- 
hicles operating  on  streets  and  high- 
ways. Congress  passed  a  similar  resolu- 
tion last  year,  and  the  members  of  the 
industry  engaged  in  a  widespread  edu- 
cational program  to  encourage  drivers 
to  check  the  content  of  the  emissions  of 
their  automobiles  and  to  make  repairs 
when  needed.  Assistance  was  given  to 
mechanics  and  service  station  owners  to 
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develop  techniques  for  checking  emis- 
sions. 

These  activities  are  an  important  part 
of  the  total  effort  to  clean  up  the  air. 
While  new  automobiles  must  comply 
with  Government  standards  for  emis- 
sions, older  automobiles  on  the  roads 
continue  as  the  worst  offenders  of  the  en- 
vironment. Tests  have  indicated  that 
simple  adjustments  and  minor  tuneups 
can  result  in  a  minimum  of  15  to  25 
percent  reduction  of  automobile  air  pol- 
lution. For  example,  engine  misfire 
caused  by  a  malfimction  of  the  ignition 
system  is  a  major  cause  of  hydrocarbon 
emissions.  Carbon  monoxide  emissions 
can  be  controlled  by  the  adjustment  of 
the  idle  air /fuel  ratio  and  idle  rpm. 
When  such  adjustments  are  made, 
motorists  can  expect  an  additional  di- 
rect benefit  in  money  saved  because  en- 
gine life  is  increased,  performance  im- 
proved, and  operating  costs  reduced. 

While  the  automotive  and  oil  Industry 
must  assume  a  major  responsibility  for 
cleaning  the  air,  we  cannot  expect  them 
to  shoulder  complete  responsibility.  The 
educational  effort  which  was  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed 
last  year,  and  will  be  conducted  again 
this  year,  brings  to  motorists'  attention 
the  fact  that  they  can  actively  contribute 
to  improving  the  quality  of  the  air  we 
breathe.  Furthermore,  it  may  serve  to 
discourage  motorists  from  asking  me- 
chanics to  adjust  their  new  automobiles 
to  provide  better  performance  but  dirtier 
emissions. 

Should  we  successfully  prevail  upon 
the  President  to  once  again  proclaim 
April  as  "Check  Your  Vehicle  Emissions 
Month,"  I  am  certain  that  we  can  count 
on  the  support  and  active  involvement 
of  industry  groups,  citizen  organizations, 
car  dealers,  oil  companies,  vehicle  and 
parts  manufacturers,  retailers,  and  con- 
sumer groups  to  make  the  campaign  a 
success.  An  indication  of  the  enthusiastic 
support  for  the  program  is  the  fact  that 
the  industry-wide  Vehicle  Emissions 
Check  Committee  recently  announced 
the  support  of  the  U.S.  Jaycees.  Some  2,- 
000  Jaycee  chapters  plan  to  promote 
April  Check  Lanes  in  local  shopping  and 
recycling  centers  before  and  during  April. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  the  resolution. 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  and  requesting 
the   President   to   proclaim   April    1973'  as 
"National   Check   Your  Vehicle  Emissions 
Month" 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Rerresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  is  authorized  and  requested  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  the  month 
of  Anrll  1973  as  "National  Check  Your  Vehi- 
cle Emissions  Month,"  and  call  upon  the 
motorists  and  the  automotive  Industry  of 
the  United  States  to  take  appropriate  steps 
during  the  month  of  April  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially air  pollution  from  the  motor  vehi- 
cles operating  on  the  streets  and  highways. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows : 

To  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York,  for  the  pe- 
riod February  19  to  March  8.  1973,  on 
account  of  minor  surgery. 


To  Mr.  Price  of  Texas  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  on  account  of 
physical  testing  and  evaluation. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York)  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bafalis)  to  address  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Wisconsin,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Crane,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  QuiE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thornton)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their ,  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr.  Danielson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Eraser,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  on  Feb- 
ruarj-  20. 

Mr.  EcKHARDT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  California)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  for  30  min- 
utes, today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Studds),  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mr.  AspiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rodino,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KocH,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Michel  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  HuBER  in  six  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gross  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bafalis)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  QuiE. 

Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Michel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ZiON. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois  In  three  in- 
stances. 


Mr.  Crane  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Heinz.  ^ 

Mr.  Gude  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Bafalis  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Shocp. 

Mr.  Sarasin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Thornton  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Fisher  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Murphy  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 
Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  J!&P64»)iRDT. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  six  instances. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stttddsi  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  • 

Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  O'Hara. 

Mr.  Klttczynski. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Danielson. 

Mr.  Byron  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Johnson  of  California*  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Koch  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  HuNCATE  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  583.  An  act  to  promote  the  separation 
of  constitutional  powers  by  securing  to  the 
Congress  additional  time  in  which  to  con- 
sider the  Rules  pt  Evidence  for  U.S.  Courts 
and  Magistrate*,  the  Amendments  to  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  and  the 
Amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  which  the  Supreme  Court  on 
November  20.  1972,  ordered  the  Chief  Justice 
to  transmit  to  the  Congress;  to  the  Commit- 
tee in  the  Judiciary. 
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ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

IVlr.   HAYS,   from   the  Committee  on 
Hoi^e    Administration,    reported    that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  *he 
Hoiise  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker : 

Res.  299.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
late  for  the  submission  of  the  report  of 
Tolnt  Economic  Committee  on  the  Presl- 
s  Economic  Report. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Ttie  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Semite  of  the  following  title: 

S.  r.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  In  Houston. 
Tex.  as  the  "Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Cen- 
ter" in  honor  of  the  late  President. 


tha 


R4r.  THORNTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

the  House  do  now  adjourn, 
"rtie  motion  was  agreed  to. 
T  le   SPEAKER.   In  accordance   with 
Hoise  Concurrent  Resolution   105,  93d 
Congress,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
adjfurned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Mon- 
February  19,  1973. 
T^iereupon  (at  4  o'clock  and  21  min- 
p.m.),  pursuant  to  House  Concur- 
Resolution    105,    the    House    ad- 
jouined  until  Monday,  February  19,  1973, 
at  1 1  o'clock  noon. 
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and  Budget  entitled  "Second  Annual  Re- 
port to  Congress  on  the  Budgetary  and  Fiscal 
Data  Processing  System  and  Budget  Stand- 
ard Classifications",  pursuant  to  section  202 
(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  (84  Stat.  1140);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


ADJOURNMENT 


EXl  ICUTTVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

U  nder  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
con  munications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  to  as  fol- 
low! : 

3S2.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
End  >wment  for  the  Arts,  and  the  Acting 
Cha  rman.  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
mai  itles,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legli  latlon  to  amend  the  National  Foundation 
on  1  he  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965, 
as  i  mended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

3{  3.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Seci  Btary  of  Commerce  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nok  gy,  transmitting  notice  of  a  finding  that 
am<  adment  to  the  FlammabUlty  Standard 
for  :  Mattresses  (DOC  FF  4-72)  may  be  needed: 
to  t  le  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Con  merce. 


iro  omental 
s^  rvey 


A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
of  the  manpower  situation  of  orga- 
nizations and  Institutions  involved  in  man- 
agii  g  the  Nations'  solid  waste,  pursuant  to 
210(c)   of  Public  Law  91-512;  to  the 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 


sect  ion 
Con  imlttee 


3!  5.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Trei£ury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legl  iation  to  establish  a  Federal  Financing 
Ban  c,  to  provide  for  coordinated  and  more 
effic  ent  financing  of  Federal  and  federally 
assl  ited  borrowings  from  the  public,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Waj  B  and  Means. 
RixzrvKo  From  the  Comptroller  OEmsAL 

31  fl.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  tae  United  States,  transmitting  the  com- 
mei  t«  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  on 
the  report  of  the  Secreary  of  the  Treasury 
and]  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
HJl.  4182.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  increase 
the  U.S.  share  of  aUowable  project  costs 
under  such  act;  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  certain  State 
taxation  of  persons  in  air  commerce;  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McSpadden)  : 
H-R.  4183.  A  bill  to  establish  more  eflfective 
community  planning  and  development  pro- 
grams (and  expand  the  related  provisions  of 
existing  programs)  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  assistance  to  small  communities;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
H.R.  4184.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of    Agriculture   to   establish    a   program   to 
promote  the  production  and  marketing  of 
farm-raised  fish   through   the  extension   of 
credit,   technical   assistance,   marketing   as- 
sistance, and  research,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By    Mr.    SAYLOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
DoBN,  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  and  Mr. 
Teagtte  of  Texas ) : 
HJi.  4185.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  stabilize  and  freeze  as  of  Jan- 
uary   1.    1973,   the   Veterans   Administration 
Schedule  for  Rating  Disabilities,  1945  edition, 
and  the  extensions  thereto;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Matsunaca.  Mr.  John- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Harrington, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Lkh- 
BiAN,  Mr.  Waldib,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
M0AKI.EY,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Pep- 
per, Mr.  DiGCs,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wu.- 
soN  of  California,  Mr.  Corman,  Mrs. 
Burke  of  California,  and  Mr.  Bell)  : 
HJR.4186.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Cabinet 
Committee  for  Asian  American  Affairs,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ASPIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Moss)  : 
H.R.  4187.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  safety  design  standards  for 
schoolbuses.  to  require  certain  safety  stand- 
ards be  established  for  schoolbuses.  to  re- 
quire the  investigation  of  certain  schoolbus 
accidents,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

ByMr.  BADILLO: 
H.R.  4188.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  rules  for  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  in  Federal  correctional 
institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By    Mr.    BADILLO    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wn.soN 
of  California)  : 
HJl.  4189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  to  provide  tutorial 
and  reflated  instructional  services  for  home- 
bound  children  through  the  employment  of 
college  students,   particularly  veterans   and 
other  students  who  themselves  are  handi- 
capped: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Lab<»'. 


By    Mr.    BENTTEZ    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Moaklxt,  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  MosH- 
ER,  Mr.  McClosket,  Mr.  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Wolit,  Mr.  Leh- 
man,   Ms.    Jordan,    Ms.    Chisholm, 
Ms.  Abzug)  : 
H.R.  4190.  A  bill  to  require  the  termination 
of  all  weapon  range  activities  conducted  on 
or  near  the  Culebra  complex  of  the  Atlantic 
Fleet  Weapons  Range;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
HJl.  4191.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1201  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  kid- 
napping), to  remove  from  such  section  the 
exception  relating  to  abduction  of  a  minor 
child  by  a  parent;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BENNKIT    (for   himself,    Mr. 
Bob   Wilson,  Mr.    Matsunaga,   and 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin) : 
H.R.  4192.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  structure  relating  to  members   of  the 
uniformed  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
ByMr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  4193.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  oil  im- 
port control  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fraser) : 
H.R.  4194.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  procedures 
providing  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  re- 
dress of  grievances  arising  from  acts  of  bru- 
tality   or   other   cruelties,   and    acts    which 
abridge  or  deny  rights  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
suffered  by  them  while  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  4195.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
residents  of  northern  Ireland;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4196.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  for  grants  to  cities  for  Improved 
street  lighting;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4197.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  certain  amounts  In  the  case  of  cer- 
tain prisoners  of  war  and  other  Individuals: 
to  exclude  certain  amounts  in  the  case  of 
their  wives;  and  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  exempt  from  State  and 
local  income  taxes  the  salaries  of  such 
prisoners  and  other  individuals;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Heinz)  : 
HJl.  4198.  A  bill  requiring  congressional 
authorization  for  the  reinvolvement  of 
American  Forces  in  further  hostilities  in 
Indochina;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AfffOrs. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 
H.R.  4199.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  for  three  years;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    BROYHILL   of   Virginia    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Buchanan)  : 
H.R.  4200.  A  bill  to  amend  section  122    of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   CARNEY   of   Ohio: 
H.R.  4201.  A  bin  to  provide  that,  in  the 
selection  of  persons  to  participate  In  federal- 
ly   assisted    manpower    training    programs, 
Vietnam  veterans  shall  be  afforded  a  priority; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gil- 
man.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Roe,  and  Mrs. 
Schroeder)  : 
H.R.  4202.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Connolly  Hot 
Oil  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
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By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Madi- 
CAN,    Mr.    MARAzm,    Mr.    Mnxs    of 
Maryland,    Mr.    O'Brien,    and    Mr. 
QuiE) : 
H.R.  4203.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  oil  Im- 
port control  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
^  By  Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS    (for 

himself  and  Mr.  Perkins)  : 
H.R.  4204.  A  bill  to  provide  for  funding 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  for 
2  additional  years,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  E  DE  LA  GARZA: 
H.R.  4205.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  April 
7,   1956,   relating  to  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
rehabilitation  project,  Texas,  Mercedes  divi- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 
H.R.  4206.  A    bin    to    amend   the   Federal 
.Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 
^vide  that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

UB..  4207.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fishermen's 
Protective  Act  of  1967  to  require  the  return 
of  certain  vessels  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.R.  4208.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  promote 
full  employment  and  restore  a  diversified 
production  base;  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  stem  the  outflow  of 
VS.  capital.  Jobs,  technology,  and  produc- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DIGQS  (for  himself,  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.   Badillo,   Mrs.   Burke   of   Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Burton,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Dkllums, 
Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Eilbesc,  Mr.  Pauntroy, 
Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  Maryland,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr. 
O'Hara,    Mr.    Price    of    Illinois,    Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Stark, 
and  Mr.  Won  Pat)  : 
H.R.   4209.   A  bill   to  amend   the   Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  safeguard  American 
citizens  from  racial  and  religious  discrimina- 
tion   by     foreign     nations    while     traveling 
abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DIGGS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ya- 
tron,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Georgia) : 
H.R.  4210.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  safeguard  American 
citizens  from  racial  and  religious  discrimi- 
nation by  foreign  nations  while  traveling 
abroad;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 
H.R.  4211.  A  bill  to  amend  section  801  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
that  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  shall  make 
the  selection  of  air  carriers  In  international 
route  matters,  subject  to  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent within  90  days  after  such  selection;  to 
the  Committee  on  Inerstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4212.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  Avla^ 
tlon  Act  of  1958  to  require  ticket  agents  to 
observe  currently  effective  tariffs  for  air 
transportation;  to  grant  the  ClvU  Aeronau- 
tics Board  access  to  certain  records  of  ticket 
agents;  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
H.R.  4213.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  mora- 
torium on  State  taxation  of  the  carriage  of 
persons  in  air  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4214.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970  to  Increase 
the  U.S.    share   of   allowable    project   costs 


under  such  act;  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  certain  State 
taxation  of  persons  in  air  commerce;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.R.  4215.  A  bill  concerning  the  allocation 
of  water  pollution  funds  among  the  States 
in  fiscal  1973  and  fiscal  1974;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  duty-free  entry  of  mica  films;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
HJl.  4217.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended,  by  Inserting 
a  new  title  X  to  authorize  aid  in  developing, 
constructing,  and  operating  privately  owned 
nuclear-powered  merchant  ships;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
HJi.  4218.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
"Saturday  night  special"  handguns  In  the 
United   States;    to    the   Committee    on    the 
Judiciary:       >. 

H.R.  4219.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improvements  to  his  resi- 
dence, and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental  hous- 
ing to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate  the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such  hous- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
H.R.  4220.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax  relief 
for  homeowners;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  4221.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Education,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    FINDLEY    (for    himself,  Jdr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Pulton, 
and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 
H.R.  4222.  A  bill  to  provide  adjustment  as- 
sistance to  prisoners-of-war  of  the  Vietnam 
era  because  of  the  Inhumane  circumstances 
of  their  Incarceration;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 
H.R.  4223.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  (respect- 
ing firearms)  to  penalize  the  use  of  firearms 
in  the  commission  of  any  felony  and  to  In- 
crease the  penalties  in  certain  related  exist- 
ing provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ: 
H.R.  4224.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  Emergency 
Medical  Services  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  assist  communities  in  providing  pro- 
fessional emergency  medical  care;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By     Mr.     GRAY     (for     himself,     Mr. 
O'Neill,  Mr.  McPall,  and  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois) : 
H.R.  4225.  A  bill  to  name  the  U.S.  court- 
house and  Federal  office  building  under  con- 
struction in  New  Orleans,  La.,  as  the  Hale 
Boggs  Federal  Building,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  OUDE: 
H.R.  4226.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  lease 
airspace  above  and  below  freeway  rights-of- 
way  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  GUNTKR: 
H.R.  4227.  A  bUl  to  provide  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  Federal  employees 
who  were  in  a  missing  status  for  any  period 
during  the  Vietnam  conflict  double  credit 
for  such  period  for  retirement  purposes  and 
certain   additional   pay   and   allowances,   to 


provide  such  members  certain  medical  bene- 
flts,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  (for  himself, 
Mr.  QuiE.  Mr.  Dellenback,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander. Mr,  Bell,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mrs.    Burke    of    California, 
Mrs.    Chisholm.    Mr,    Eilberg,    Mr, 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler of  Massachusetts,   Mr,   Horton, 
Mr.   Lehman,   Mr.   Murphy   of   New 
York,  Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mrs. 
ScHnoEDER,   Mr.   Tiernan,   Mr.   Won 
Pat  and  Mr.  Yatron  )  : 
H.R.  4228.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
child   development   programs   by   attracting 
and  tralnln.^__per8onnel  for  those  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himself, 
Mr,  Addabbo,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr,  Burton,  Mr,  Clay.  Mr.  Con- 
yers,   Mr.    Diggs,    Mr.    Drinan,    Mr, 
Eckhardt,  Mr,  Gibbons.  Mr,  Oude, 
Mr.   Hamilton,   Mr.   Helstoski.   Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mrs.  Mink,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley,   Mr.    RiEGLE,    Mr     Rooney    of 
Pennsylvania.    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr. 
RoYBAL.  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Tiernan, 
Mr.  Vanik,  and  Mr.  Wolff )  : 
H.R.  4229.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  authorizations  for  military  assistance  pro- 
grams for  Laos  and  Vietnam  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other  pur- 
fxjses;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   HAWKINS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Bell.    Mr.    Eshleman,   Mr.    Gaydos, 
and  Mr.  Perkins)  : 
H.R.  4230.  A  bill  to  authorize  financial  as- 
sistance for  opportunities   industrialization 
centers;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  4231.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  social 
security  benefit  increases  provided  for  by 
Public  Law  92-336  be  disregarded  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  pension  or  compensa- 
tion under  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs, 

H,R,  4232,  A  bill  to  require  States  pass 
along  to  public  assistance  recipients  who  are 
entitled  to  social  security  benefits  the  1972 
increase  in  such  benefits,  either  by  disre- 
garding it  in  determining  their  need  for  as- 
sistance or  otherwise;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr,  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJR.  4233.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  contract  with  private 
facilities  near  the  homes  of  veterans  for  the 
medical  care  and  treatment  of  veterans,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  4234.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  authorize 
grants  and  loans  to  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations to  assist  them  In  providing  transpor- 
tation service  meeting  the  special  needs  of 
elderly  and  handicapped  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currencv 

H,R.  4235.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  require  life  imprisonment 
for  certain  persons  convicted  of  illegally  deal- 
ing in  dangerous  narcotic  drugs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJl.  4236.  A  bill  to  establish  in  the  Public 
Health  Service  an  Institute  for  research  on 
dysautonomia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce, 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr   Caset 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  McKin- 
ney.  and  Mr.  Rangel)  : 
H.R.  4237.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  persons  be  ap- 
prised of  records  concerning  them  which  are 
maintained  by  Government  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
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By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  blmaelf,  Mr.  Brown 
of    California,    Mr.     Contexs,    Mr. 
Hawkins,   Mr.   Hklstoski,   Mr.   Niz, 
Mr.  Rkks,  and  Mr.  Rosxnthal)  : 
HJt.^  4238.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
Sates' Code,   to  conditionally  suspend   the 
ajipUcatlon   of   certain   penal   provisions   of 
IJ^;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KCX:h  (for  himself,  Mr.  Eck- 

HARDT,   Miss   HOLTZMAN,   Mr.    McKlN- 

NiT,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Van  Deerlin, 
and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
|H.R.  4239.  A  blU  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
U  ilted  States  Code  to  authorize  construc- 
tl  )n  of  exclusive  or  preferential  bicycle  lanes, 
a:  id  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ppbllc  Works. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cough- 
LiN,  and  Mr.  Yatron  \ : 
H.R.  4240.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Rsvenue  Code  of  1554  to  provide  that  blood 
donations  shall  be  considered  as  charitable 
cc  ntrlbutlons  deductible  from  gross  Income: 
tq  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Ms.  Aazrc. 
Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Aodabbo.  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mrs.  Burke  of  California,  Mr. 
Burton,  Mr,  Carey  of  New  York,  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Corrreas. 
Mr.  CoRMAN.  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr. 
r>RiNAN.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  EiLBZXC,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Paunt- 
ROY,  and  Mr.  Pulton)  : 
[HJi.  4241.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  So- 
cl  il  Security  Act  to  extend  for  5  vears  ( until 
June  30.  1978)  the  period  within  which  cer- 
tain specl.ll  project  grants  may  be  made 
tl  ereunder;  to  the  Commission  on  Wavs  and 
M^ans. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Gib- 
bons. Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Gutje.  Mr.  Har- 
rington. Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hechler 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoski, 
Miss  Holtzman,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Leggett.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Moakley.  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Mooa- 
HEAO  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Mttrphy 
of  nJw  York,  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rees, 
and  Mr.  Roe)  : 
K.R.  4242.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  So- 
ci  il  Security  Act  to  extend  for  5  years  ( until 
Ji  ne  30,  1978)  the  period  within  which  cer- 
tain special  project  grant.s  may  be  made 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M^ans. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. Mr.  RoYBAL.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  James  V.  Stanton, 
Mr.  Symington.  Mr.  Ttesnan,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Ml-rphy  of  Illi- 
nois) : 

p.R.  4243.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  So- 
cl  tl  Security  Act  to  extend  for  5  vears  (until 
Ji  ne  30.  1978)  the  period  within  which  cer- 
tain special  project  grants  may  be  made 
tt  ereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M#ans. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Addab- 
Bo.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr. 
Bafalls.  Mr.  Bercland,  Mr.  Black- 
burn. Mr.  Broomfield,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California,  Mrs.  Burke  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Del 
Clawson,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Con- 
LAN.  Mr.  Danielson.  Mr.  Davis  of 
South  Carolina.  Mr.  Delaney.  Mr.  dk 
Lugo,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Dulski.  Mr. 
Forstthe,  Mr.  Glaimo.  Mrs.  Hansen 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  and  Mr.  Hawkins)  : 
jH.R.  4244.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
InJlvlduals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  income 
sp  llttlng  now  enjoyed  by  married  Individuals 
fling  Joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wiys  and  Means. 


I 


By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hicks, 
Mr.  Hinshaw,  Mr.  Hogan,  Mr.  Huber, 
Mr.  HuDNtTT,  Mr.  B^etchtjm,  Miss 
Jordan.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  Obey.  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Rarick.  Mr. 
Rose,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Runnels, 
Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mrs. 
Schroedeh.  Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr. 
Symms,  and  Mr.  Veysey)  : 
H.R.  4245.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Individ- 
uals filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  alnd  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH   (for  himself,  Mr.  Wm- 
I      nall,    Mr.    Bob    Wilson,    Mr.    Won 
Pat.  Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  King,  and  Mr. 
Moakley)  : 
H.R.  4246.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
Individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting   now   enjoyed   by   married   Individ- 
uals filing  Joint  returns;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.   LENT    (for  himself.   Mr.   Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr. 
I      PoDELL,  Mr.  Cronin,  Mr.  Wagconner, 
Mr.     Talcott.     Mr.     Sandman,     Mr. 
RoNCALLO  of  New  York.  Mr.  Bafalis, 
Mr.    Cleveland,    Mrs.    Heckler    of 
I      Massachusetts.    Mr.     Widnall.    Mr. 
Burke  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson, Mr.  Blackburn.   Mr.   Mills 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Tiernan, 
Mr.  Kemp,   Mr.   Coughlin,   and  Mr. 
King) ; 
H.R.  4247.  A  bill  to  establish  a  contiguous 
fishery    zone    (200-mile    limit)     beyond    the 
territorial  sea  of  the  United  States;    to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant   Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland   (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Wolff.  Mr.  Gude.  Mr.  Nedzi. 
I     Mr.  Moorhead  of  California.  Mr.  Col- 
lier, and  Mr.  Plynt)  : 
H.R.  4248.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  burial 
In   the   Memorial   Amphitheater  of  the  Na- 
tional Cemetery  at  Arlington.  Va.,  of  the  re- 
mains  of  an   unknown   American   who   lost 
his  life  while  serving  overseas  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  Viet- 
nam conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland   (for  him- 
self.  Mr.   Dennis.   Mr.   Wyman.   Mr. 
I     Murphy   of   Illinois,    Mr.   Downing, 
and   Mr.   Whitehu-rst)  : 
H.R.  4249.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  burial 
In   the  Memorial   Amphitheater  of   the   Na- 
tional   Cemetery    at    Arlington.    Va.,    of    the 
remams  of  an  unknown  American  who  lost 
his  life  while  serving  overseas  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during  the  Viet- 
nam conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland   (for  him- 
self. Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Robinson  of 
Virginia.    Mr.    Gunter.   Mr.    Black- 
burn.   Mr.    Hinshaw,    Mr.    Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Brown  of  Michi- 
gan,  Mr.    Danielson.    Mr.   Nichols, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York.  Mr.  Bitr- 
TON,  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Roncalio  of 
Wyoming.  Mr.  Bob  Wilson.  Mr.  Vey- 
sey, Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Mit- 
chell of  New  York,  Mr.  Hudnut,  Mr. 
I     Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Par- 
I     Ris.    Mr.   Brown    of   California,    Mr. 
'     Moakley,  and  Mr.  Kemp)  : 
H.R.  4250.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  burial  In 
the  Memorial  Amphitheater  of  the  National 
Cemetery  at  Arlington.  Va..  of  the  remains  of 
an  unknown  American  who  lost  his  life  while 
serving  overseas  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  during  the  Vietnam  conflict; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  4251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  authorize  free  or  reduced 
rate   transportation    for   widows,    widowers. 


and  minor  chUdren  of  employees  who  have 
died  while  employed  by  an  air  carrier  or  for- 
eign air  carrier  after  25  or  more  years  of  such 
emploj-ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MATT.T.TABD: 
H.R.  4252.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Parallon  National  WUdllfe  Refuge,  San 
Francisco  County,  Calif.,  as  wilderness;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MARAZITI    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Donohue,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Wyatt,  Mr.  Btjrke  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.    RiNALDO,    Mr.    Hanrahan,    Mr. 
RoNCALLO  of  New  York,  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  EiLBERG,  Mr.  Yatbon,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley, Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  John- 
son of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Moor- 
head of  California,  Mr.  Mijrphy  of 
New   York,   Mr.   Won  Pat,   and  Mr. 
Kluczynski)  : 
H.R.  4253.  A  bill   to  promote   the  employ- 
ment of  unemployed  POW/MIA  of  Vietnam 
veterans;    to   the   Committee  on   Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MARAZI11    (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Charles     Wilson     of     Texas,     Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Rangel, 
and  Mr.  Bafalis  ) : 
H.R.  4264.  A  bill   to  promote   the  employ- 
ment   of    unemployed    POW/MIA    Vietnam 
veterans;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.   MARAZITI    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Donohue,    Mr.    Boland,    Mr.    Fish, 
Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Bubke  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Hanrahan, 
Mr.  RoNCALLo  of  New  York,  Mr.  Po- 
dell, Mr.  Eilberc,  Mr.  Yatbon,  Mr 
Moakley,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Nnc,  Mr, 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams,   Mr.    Price    of    Illinois,    Mr. 
Railsback,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.    sJooRHEAD    of    California,    Mr. 
MuHPrtY  of  New  York,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
and  Mi.  Kluczynski)  : 
H.R.  4255.  A  bill  to  promote  the  employ- 
ment of  unemployed  handicapped  Vietnam 
veterans;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MARAZITI  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Hansen    of    Washington,    Mr.    Roe, 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Brown    of    California,    Mr.    Pettis, 
Mr.    Sarbanes,    Mr.    Metcalfe,    Mr. 
Rangel,  aftd  Mr.  Bafalis)  : 
H.R.  4256.  A  bill  to  promote  the  employ- 
ment of  unemployed  Vietnam   veterans;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARAZITI    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Donohue,    Mr.    Boland,    Mr.    Fish, 
Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  RiNALDO,  Mr.  Hanrahan, 
Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York,  Mr.  Po- 
dell, Mr.  Eilberg,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Nrx.  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams,   Mr.    Price    of    Illinois,    Mr, 
Railsback,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.    Moorhead    of    California,    Mr, 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
and  Mr.  Kluczynski)  : 
H.R.  4257.  A  bill  to  promote  the  employ- 
ment of  unemployed  Vietnam  veterans  in 
employment  reflecting  experience  or  provid- 
ing training;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MARAZm   (for  himself,  Mrs 
Hansen    of   Washington,   Mr.   Roe, 
Mr.  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr. 
Bafalis)  : 
HJl.  4258.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  employ- 
ment of  unemployed  Vietnam  veterans  In 
employment  reflecting  experience  or  provid- 
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Ing  training;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  MARAZm  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Donohue,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Wtatt,  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  RiNAU>o,  Mr.  Hanrahan, 
Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York,  Mr.  Po- 
dell, Mr.  En.BEBo.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr, 
Moakley,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Niz,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Railsback,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  California,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
and  Mr.  Kluczynski)  : 
H.R.  4259.  A  bill  to  promote  the  employ- 
ment of  unemployed  Vietnam  veterans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4260.  A  bin  to  promote  the  employ- 
ment of  unemployed  Vietnam  veterans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARAZITI   (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Hansen  of  Washington,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr, 
Charles     Wilson     of     Texas,     Mr. 
Prown  of  California,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,  Mr.  Mjctcalfe,  Mr.  Rangel 
and  Mr.  Bafalis)  : 
H.R.  4261.  A  bin  to  promote  the  employ- 
ment of  unemployed  Vietnam  veterans;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4262.  A  bill  to  promote  the  employ- 
ment of  unemployed  handicapped  Vietnam 
veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Conyers,   Mr.  Cor- 
MAN,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Dellums, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Pba- 
SER,    Mr.    Frenzel,    Mr.    Qreen    of 
Pennsylvania,   Mr.   Gude,   Mr.   Har- 
rington, Mr.  Hicks,  Ms.  Holtzman, 
Miss   Jordan,   Mr.   Kyros,   Mr.  Leg- 
gett, Mr.  McCloskey  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Daoe)  : 
H.R.  4263.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  a  legal 
services  program  by  establishing  a  National 
Legal    Service    Corporation,    and    for    other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee   on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By    Mr.     MEEDS     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Moakley,   Mr.   Mollohan,   Mr.   Nix, 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.   REm,   Mr.   Riegle,   Mr.   Rodino, 
Mr.    Rooney    of   Pennsylvania,    Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Sarbanbb,  Mr.  Tier- 
nan,    Mr.    WroNALL,    and    Mr.    Won 
Pat)  : 
H.R.  4264.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Economic 
t)pportunity  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  a  legal 
services  program  by  establishing  a  National 
Legal   Services   Corporation,   and   for   other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on   Education 
and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    MELCHER    (for  himself,   Mr. 
AspiN,    Mr.    BowEN,    Mr.    Brown   of 
Californta,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Diggs, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen of  Washington.   Mr.   Hays,   Ms. 
Holtzman,  Mr.  Kyros,  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  and  Mr.  Meeds)  : 
H.R.  4265.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  to  require  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  appointments 
to  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By   Mr.   MELCHER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Metcalfe,  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York, 
Mr.   Obey,   Mr.   Pepper,   Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Roncauo  of  Wyoming, 
Mr.   Rooney  of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.R.  4266.   A  bUl   to  amend   the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  to  require  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  ap- 
pointments to  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 


agement and  Budget;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
O'Neill,   Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Badillo, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Conyers,      Mr.       Rosenthal,      Mr. 
Fauntroy,      Mr.      Helstoski,      Mr. 
Praser,  Mr.  MrrcHZLL  of  Maryland, 
Mr.     PoDEix,    Ms.     Chisholm,     Mr. 
Moakley,    Mr.    Murphy    of   ininois, 
and  Mr.  Rangel)  : 
H.R.  4267.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  Importa- 
tion, manufacture,  sale,  purchase,  transfer, 
receipt,   or   transportation   of  handguns.   In 
any  manner  affecting  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  except  for  or  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  law  enforcement  officials,  and 
as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury,    licensed      Importers,     manufacturers, 
dealers,  and  pistol  clubs;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Harrington,      Mr.      Conyers,      Mr. 
Rosenthal,      Mr.      Fauntroy,      Mr. 
Koch,  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Podell, 
Ms.  Chisholm,  and  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Illinois)  : 
H.R.  4268.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation   of    innocent    victims    of    violent 
crime  In  need;  to  make  grants  to  States  for 
the  payment  of  such  compensation;  to  au- 
thorize an  Insurance  program  and  death  and 
dlsabUity  beneflts  for  public  safety  officers: 
to    provide    civil    remedies    for    victims    of 
racketeering  activity;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALFE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Burton,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Con- 
yers,  Mr.   Rosenthal,   Mr.   Faunt- 
roy,   Mr.    Helstoski,    Mr.    Fraser, 
Mr.    Mitchell    of    Maryland,    Mr. 
Podell,    Ms.    Chisholm,     and     Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York) : 
H.R.    4269.    A    bill    to    assist    in    reducing 
crime  by  requiring  speedy  trials  In  cases  of 
persons  charged  with  violations  of  Federal 
criminal   laws,   to  strengthen   controls   over 
dangerous  defendants  released  prior  to  trial, 
to  provide   means  for  effective  supervision 
and    control   of   such    defendants,   and   for 
other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILPORD: 
H.R.    4270.    A    bUl    to    establish    the    Big 
Thicket  National  Park  in  Texas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4271.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  to  $5,000  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  which  (subject 
to  further  Increases  under  the  automatic 
adjustment  provisions)  is  permitted  each 
year  without  any  deductions  from  beneflts 
thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 
H.R.  4272.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  consolidate  and  expand  the  cover- 
age of  certain  provisions  authorizing  assist- 
ance to  small  business  concerns  in  flnancing 
structural,  operational,  or  other  changes  to 
meet  standards  required  pursuant  to  Federal 
or  State  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  4273.  A  bill  to  provide  for  auditing  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  by  the  Comp- 
troller General;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN : 
ns..  4274.  A  bill  to  create  a  Department  of 
Youth  Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  4275.  A  bUl  to  Insure  the  free  flow  of 
information  to  the  public;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4276.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  restore  to  individ- 
uals who  have  attained  the  age  of  65  the 
right  to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medical 
care,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


HJl.  4277.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  duty- 
free Importation  of  bitters  containing  spirits 
but  not  flt  for  use  as  beverages;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  4278.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  to  assure  that  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams is  maintained  at  the  level  budgeted  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER; 
HJl.  4279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Re- 
location  Assistance   and   Real    Property    Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  to  eliminate  the 
present    requirement    that    relocation    pay- 
ments be  excluded  from  the  recipient's  in- 
come for  public  assistance  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE ; 
HJl.  4280.  A  bni  to  amend  the  RaU  Pas- 
senger   Service    Act    of    1970    to   reduce    the 
amount  a  State,  regional,  or   local   agency 
may  be  required  to  reimburse  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for  certain 
rail  passenger  service  provided  by  the  Cor- 
poration;   to   the    Committee    on    Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4281.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  with  the  authority  to  make 
grants  to  States,  counties,  and  local  com- 
munities to  pay  for  up  to  one-half  of  the 
costs  of  training  programs  for  firemen;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
H.R.  4282.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  i.!d  to 
local  fire  departments  in  the  purchase  of 
advanced  fireflghtlng  equipment;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

H.R.  4283.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  aid 
for  local  fire  departments  In  the  purchase  of 
fireflghtlng  suits  and  self-contained  breath- 
mg  apparatus;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  PODELL: 
H.R.  4284.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  sunlvors,  and 
disability  insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4285.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  there 
shaU  be  allowed  as  an  Income  tax  deduction 
those  contributions  on  the  part  of  civil  serv- 
ice employees  toward  personal  retirement 
annuities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ckxle  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
first  $5,000  received  as  civil  service  retirement 
annuity  from  the  United  States  or  any  agen- 
cy thereof  shall  be  excluded  from  gross  In- 
come; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
H.R.  4287.  A  bill:  The  Antl-HlJacklng  Act 
of  1973:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  QUIE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.    Brademas,    Mr.   Eshleman.    Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr    Han- 
sen of  Idaho.  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Maz- 
zoli and  Mr.  Badillo  )  : 
H.R.  4288.  A  bUl   to  amend   the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965,  as  amended;   to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  RARICK : 
H.R.  4289.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relative  to  percentage 
depletion  rates:   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Clark, 
Mr.  Dent.  Mr.  Esch.  Mr  Hechler  of 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  Liggett.  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Mary- 
land. Mr  *Moor;head  of  California, 
Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  REm.  Mr  Riegle.  Mr 
Roe,  Mr.  Schneebeli.  Mr.  Walsh, 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  and  Mr.  Yatron)  ; 
H.RT  4290.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
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quisltlon  Policies  Act  of  1970  to  extend  for 
jears  the  provision  for  fxUl  Federal  pay- 
me  It  of  relocation  and  related  costs  for  vlc- 
tln  s  of  Hurricane  Agnes  and  of  certain  other 
ma  or  disasters;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Woi-lts. 

By    Mr.    ROGERS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ktkos,  Mr.  Pketxh,  Mr.  Stmimcton, 
Mr.   Rot.   Mr.    Nelskn,   Mr.   Castks, 
and  Mr.  Hastings)  : 
R.  4291.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Clean  Air 
Ad ,  as  amended,  for  1  year;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ktbos,  Mr.  Pkktes.  Mr.  Stmington. 
Mr.  Rot,  Idr.  Nelskk,  Mr.  Cabtkr 
and  Mr.  Hastihgs)  : 
4292.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  Solid  Waste 
Act,  as  amended,  for  1  year;  to  the 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
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By  Mr.  RONCAUO  of  Wyoming: 
4293.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  National  * 
public  employee  merit  system;  to  the  Com- 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York: 
R.  4294.  A  bill  to  provide  that  members 
he  Armed  Forces  and  Federal  employees 
were  prisoners  of  war  or  missing  In  ac- 
for  any  period  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
may  receive  doubl*- credit  for  such  pe- 
for  retirement  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
se  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
R.  4295.  A  bill  to  make  rules  govem- 
the   use   of  the   Armed   Forces   of   the 
United  States  In  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
of  war  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
-    or   of    a    military   attack    upon    the 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 

4296.  A  bill  to  ataend  the  Social  Se- 
ty  Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients 

hid  or  assistance  under  the  various  Fted- 

publlc    assistance    and    medicaid 

(and  recipients  of  assistance  under 

veterans'  pension  and  compensation  pro- 

or  any  other  Federal  or  federally  as- 

program)  will  not  have  the  amount  of 

aid  or  assistance  reduced   because  of 

In  monthly  social  security  bene- 

to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHEHIiE: 

4297.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
k  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
price  therefor;   to  the  Committee  on 
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4298.  A  bill  to  provide  more  effective 
for  protecting  the  public  Interest  In 

natlqijxal   emergency  disputes  Involving  the 
transportation  Industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SHOUP: 

4299.  A   bill   to  amend   the  Federal 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to  pro- 

that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
territorial arrangements  shall  not  be 
unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
.  4300.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
1  )30  so  as  to  exempt  certain  private  alr- 
enterlng  or  departing  from  the  United 
and  Canada  at  night  or  on  Sunday  or 
holiday  from  provUlons  requiring  payment 
United  States  for  overtime  services  of 
officers  and  employees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHUSTER: 

.  4301.  A  bill  to  extend  for  1  year  (until 

19   30,    1974)    the  temporary   Increases   in 

)o«ul  retirement  annuities  and  pensions 

Aided  by  Public  Laws  91-377,  92-16,  and 

'   ;   to  the  Commute^  on  Interstate  and 

Fpr4lgn  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 

.  4302.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 

the  Injury,  Illness,  disabUlty,  or  death 

« mployees  in  agriculture,  and  for  other 
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purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

HJl.  4303.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional personal  exemption  of  $750  for  the 
disability  of  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself.  Mr.  McPall. 
Mr.     Mathias     of     California.     Mr. 
Kbtchtjm,  and  Mr.  Rhodes)  : 
H  Jl.  4304.  A   bill    to   amend   the   National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  to  amend 
the  definition  of  "employee"  to  Include  cer- 
tain agricultural  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York: 
H.R.  4305.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Trust  Fund  containing 
amounts  to  be  used  for  the  constmctlon 
of  waste  treatment  facilities  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  to  provide 
revenues  for  such  Fund  through  the  Imposi- 
tion of  a  3-percent  Income  tax  surcharge, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  4306.  A  bin  to  extend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act.  as  amended,  and  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended,  for  1  year;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  BiTRTON.  Mr.  Plowehs.  Mr. 
j  Flood.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia, 
!  Mr.    Jones    of    North    Carolina,    Mr. 
I  Kemp,    Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr. 
Roy,  and  Mr.  Sarbanes)  ; 
H.R.  4307.   A   bill   to  provide  death   bene- 
fits to  survivors  of  certain  public  safety  and 
law   enforcement   personnel,   and   public  of- 
ficials concerned  with  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  and  corrections,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON  (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    Seiberlino.    Mr.    Corman. 
Mr.  EiLBERG,   Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mttr- 
PHY  of  HUnols,  and  Mr.  Sandman)  : 
H.R.  4308.  A  bill  to  provide  for  greater  and 
more  efficient  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
certain  large  cities  with  a  high  Incidence  of 
crime,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.  4309.  A  bill  to  provide  postservlce  ed- 
ucational benefits  for  those  who  have  par- 
ticipated In  community  service  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  THONE: 
H.R.  4310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  4311.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  require  that  certain  cor- 
porate Income  tax  Information  shall  be  open 
to  public  Inspection,  shall  Appear  In  the 
annual  shareholders  reporf'of  such  cor- 
poration, and  shall  appear  In  annual  cor- 
porate reports  submitted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 13  or  15  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
of  1934;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By    Mr.    WALDIE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Karth.    Mr.    Bingham,   Mr.   Brasco, 
Mr.    Harrington,    Mr.    Whxiam    D. 
Ford,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  JRosenthal, 
Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Lcjan,  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM.  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  MrrcHiLi, 
of   Maryland,    and    Mr.   Corman)  : 
HR.  4312.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  39  and    6, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  rights  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Postal  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By   Mr.   WYMAN: 
HJR.  4313.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  modify  the  emission  standards  re- 


quired for  light  duty  motor  vehicles  and 
engines  manufactured  during  or  after  model 
year  1976;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mrr- 
CAiJX,   Mr.    THom,    Mr.    Stephens, 
Mr.    Hanskn    of    Idaho,    Mr.    Mc- 
Closkxt,  Mr.  Bkbgland,  Mr.  Vamdxb 
jaot,  Mr.  Hxndxrson,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.    Wn.T.iAMB,    Mr.    Fbenzel,    Mr. 
Auexanoer,    and    Mr.    Melceces)  : 
HJl.  4314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SoU  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as 
amended,  to  establish  an  upland  game  con- 
servation  program;    to   the    Committee    on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself.  Ms.  Ab- 
ztJG,    Mr.    BoLAND,    Mr.    Buchanan, 
Mrs.  BuKKE  of  California,  Mr.  Bub- 
ton,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Donohtte, 
Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  E^ikhabdt,  Mr.  Fra- 
ses,  Mr.  Gatdos,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mrs. 
GBnrrrHs,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hel- 
STOSKi,    Mr.    Koch,    Mr.    Mathis   of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Moobhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,   Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Pettis,    Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Rtan,  Mr.  Sandman, 
and  Mr.  Tiisnan)  : 
HR.  4315.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act,  and  to  create  a  new  title  in 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  in  order 
to  license  consumer  credit  investigators;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Waldie,  Mr.  Chablss  Wilson  of  Tex- 
as, Mr.  WoLTF,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Wright,      Mr.      Yatron,      and     Mr. 

OllARA)  : 

HR.  4316.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Fair  Credit 
Reporting  Act,  and  to  create  a  new  title  In 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  In  order 
to  license  consumer  credit  Investigators;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.J.  Res.  331.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By    Mr.    BAPALIS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Conlan,  Mr. 
Crane,    Mr.    Derwinski,    Mr.   Rous- 
selot,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Symms,  and 
Mr.  Tbeen)  : 
KJ.  Res.  332.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  that  appropriations  made 
by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed  Its 
revenues,  except  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency;  and  to  provide  for  the  systematic 
paying   back  of  the  national  debt;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WYLIE: 
H.J.  Res.  333.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of 
prayer  In  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  ^f.  BRADEMAS: 
H.J.  Res.  334.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  second  full  calen- 
dar week  In  March  1973  as  "National  Employ 
the  Older  Worker  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.J.  Res.  335.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  freedom  from  forced 
assignment  to  schools  or  Jobs  because  of 
race,  creed,  or  color;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Tal- 

cott.  and  Mr.  Goldwateb)  : 

H.J.  Res.  336.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 

the  Tule  Elk  National  Wildlife'  Refuge;   to 

the   Committee    on    Merchant   Marine    and 

Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  ECKHARDT: 
H.J.  Res.  337.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and   requesting   the   President   to   proclaim 
April  1973  as  "National  Check  Your  Vehicle 
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Emissions  Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  338.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
a  National  Memorial  Grove  of  trees  dedicated 
to  those  Americans  who  died  In  the  Indo- 
china war;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 
H.J.  Res.  339.  Joint  resolution  prohibiting 
U.S.  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  aid 
to  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  or  any  other  country  in 
Indochina  until  certain  conditions  have  been 
met,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.J.  Res.  340.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  last  full  calendar  week  In  April 
of  each  year  as  "National  Secretaries  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 
H.J.  Res.  341.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
sudden  Infant  death  syndrome;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 
H.J.  Res.  342.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States   to  repeal   the  fourteenth   article   of 
amendment  thereto;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHRIVER: 
H.J.  Res.  343.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  April  9 
through    15,     1973,    as    "National    Drafting 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   WON   PAT    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  de  Lugo)  : 
H.J.  Res.  344.  Joint     resolution     proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS   (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
drews of  North   Dakota,  Mr.   Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Dsllums,  Mr. 
Duncan,    Mr.   Fraser,   Mr.   Frenzel, 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington,    Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Obey,    Mr. 
RiEGLE,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.    115.   Concurrent   resolution 
relating  to  a  national  Indian  policy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.   Con.    Res.    116.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  establishing  a  no-fault  system  of  motor 
vehicle  Insurance;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  WHALEN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  117.  Concurrent  resolution 
Requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  take  affirmative  action  to  persuade  the 
Soviet  Umon  to  revise  Its  official  policies  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  Soviet  Jewry;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ASHBROOK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Robert    W.    Daniel,    Jr.,    and    Mr. 
Spence) : 
H.  Res.  208.  Resolution;  Canal  Zone  sover- 
eignty and  Jurisdiction;    to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Hxtbeb  )  : 

H.  Res.  209.  Resolution  calling  upon  Radio 

Free  Europe  to  Initiate  radio  broadcasts  to 

the  people  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania; 

to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROTZMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Pike,  Mr.  Hinshaw. 
Mr.  PoDELL,  Mr.  Shoup,  Mr.  Corman. 
Mr.  MuHPHY  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Faunt- 
BOY.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr. 
Devine,  and  Mr.  Pritchard)  : 
H.  Res.  210.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CRANE   (for  himself,  Mr.  Ar- 
cher, Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.    Dennis,    Mr.    Dickinson,    Mr. 
Gross,  Mr.  Httber,  Mr.  Hutchinson. 
Mr.  Landgrebe,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Mi- 
chel,  Mr.   Miller,   Mr.   Mizell,   Mr. 
Rousselot,  and  Mr.  Veysey)  : 
H.    Res.    211.    Resolution    to    declare    U.S. 
sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction  over  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  Zone;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG : 
H.  Res.  212.  Resolution  to  create  a  Select 
Committee  on  Aging;   to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 
H.    Res.    213.    Resolution    to    establish    a 
House-authorized  budget;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.  Res.  214.  Resolution  to  authorize  a 
marker  In  Statuary  Hall  for  the  location  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  desk  during  the  30th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Clevelajjd)  : 
H.    Res.    215.    Resolution    to    establish    a 
House-authorized  budget;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


By  Mr.  FRASER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mailliard,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham,   Mr.    FiNDLET,    Mr.    Zabixktki, 

Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
Buchanan,     Mr.      Rosenthal,     Mr 
Broomfield,  Mr.  RtrppE,  Mr.  Conable, 
'  and  Mr.  Morgan)  : 

H.  Res.  216.  Resolution  on  VS.  oceans 
policy  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALEY    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Saylor) : 
H.  Res.  217.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  investigations  and 
studies   authorized   by   H.   Res.    130;    to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  HUBER: 
H.  Res.  218.  Resolution  expressing  concern 
over  freedom  of  emigration  for  citizens  of 
all  countries;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  minois: 
H.    Res.    219.    Resolution    providing    funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct;   to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  4317.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
P.  Edwards;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  4318.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 
R.  Bacon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr.  CASEY  of  Texas: 
H.R.  4319.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rajmder 
N.  Dewan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.R.  4320.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Cpl.  Ken- 
neth M.  Schmltz;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.  4321.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUUam  H. 
SpratUng:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XJi.li, 
38.    The   SPEAKER   presented   petition   of 
Trudy  Scocozzo,  Brooklyn.   NY  .   relative  to 
the  rights  of  American  Indians:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 


done,  may  we  know  the  deep  content- 
ment of  work  completed  which  honors 
the  Nation  and  glorifies  Thy  name. 
In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  grant  us  strength 
and  wisdom  through  this  day  to  do  not 
what  we  like  but  what  we  ought ;  to  work 
with  alacrity  but  with  the  deliberateness 
of  thorough  workmen;  to  follow  Thy 
will,  not  our  own  desires. 

Help  us,  O  Lord,  in  all  things  to  set 
duty  above  pleasure,  to  meet  graciously 
those  who  are  imgraclous,  and  to  work 
at  tasks  though  they  be  dull  and  un- 
pleasant. Grant  that  conscience  may  be 
our  only  master,  and  that  our  true  motive 
may  be  to  earn  Thy  divine  approbation. 

When  evening  comes  and  our  duty  is 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  February  7,  1973,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations under  "New  Reports." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  first  nomi- 
nation. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  State. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 


39ii8 


Ihe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
per!. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tiois  will  be  considered  and  confirmed 
>loc. 


en 


U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 

"ihe  leg^islative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tlor  of  James  Keogh,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency. 

The 
porp 
is 


ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Wlthout  objection,  the  nomination 
cbnsidered  and  confirmed. 


GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
The 


legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation  of   Thomas   F.    McCormick,    of 
_to  be  Public  Printer. 
ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Wlthout  objection,  the  nomination 
cpnsidered  and  confirmed. 

MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
that  the  President  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the  nom- 
ina  ion. 

llhe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
Without  objection,  the  President 
be  so  notified. 


Cor  necticut, 

The 
port 
is 

Mr. 
que>t 


por; 
wil] 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
tun  L  to  legislative  session. 

T  here  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
rest  med  the  consideration  of  legislative 
bus  ness. 


it  li 
er 
II 


Ser  Ice 


In 
the 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  COM- 
MTTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND 
CrVIL  SERVICE  TO  CONDUCT 
OPEN  PUBLIC  HEARINGS  INTO 
THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  POSTAL 
SiaiVICE 

V.  r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ima  tiimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  24, 
Resolution  61. 

ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
The  clerk  will  read  the  resolution 
itle. 

legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
resolution  (S.  Res.  61)   authorizing  the 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  to 
conduct  open  public  hearings  Into  the  con- 
dud  of  the  Postal  Service. 


Senite 
Tie 

por(f 
by 


Con  mlttee 


Tie 


ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 

Is  there  objection  to  the  present 

consideration  of  the  resolution? 

Tpere  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

led  to  consider  the  resolution. 

HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President,    I 

strojigly  endorse  the  resolution  reported 

week  by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 

lee  Committee.   Senate  Resolution 

(  ailing  for  open  public  hearings  into 

conduct  of  the  Postal  Service. 

fact,  Mr.  President,  I  had  prepared 

a  resolution  myself.  If  I  have  any 

difference  with  the  committee  resolution 

that  its  indictment  of  the  Postal 

Is  far  too  mild. 
my   resolution,   Mr.   President,   I 
would  have  pointed  out: 

June  of  1972  it  was  reported  that 
-S.  Postal  Service  now  moves  a  first- 


pore 


pro<  eeded 

Mr 
troi 
this 
Serflce 
61, 
the 

Ir 
sucl 


class  letter  more  slowly  between  cities 
than  it  did  3  years  ago. 

A  Reader's  Digest  survey  foimd  that 
the  average  letter  it  mails  now  takes 
nearly  3  days  longer  to  be  delivered  than 
in  1969.      * 

Members  of  Congress  receive  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  individual  complaints 
about  Postal  Service  each  year. 

A  naUonwide  mail  survey  conducted 
in  May  df  1972  by  the  Associated  Press 
revealed  that  airmail  postage  does  not 
necessarily   guarantee  quicker  delivery. 

Letters  without  ZIP  codes  generally 
reach  their  destinations  as  fast  as  zip- 
coded  mail  or  faster. 

Postal  rate  increases  and  poor  service 
have  caused  many  companies  to  turn 
to  private  mail  services  that  promise 
reliable  but  relatively  inexpensive  deliv- 
ery of  third-class  bulk  mail. 

The  Postal  Service  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  failed  to  provide  the  decent 
postal  service  nectary  for  not  only  the 
personal  needs  of  our  citizens  but  also 
for  the  efficient  operation  of  our  econ- 
omy. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  remedial  rec- 
ommendations at  the  soonest  possible 
date.  The  facts  are  already  evident  to 
every  Congressman  in  Washington.  The 
complaints  to  Congress  about  postal  serv- 
ice have  not  stopped.  They  are  increas- 
ing. Each  day  I  receive  complaints  about 
the  poor  quality  of  postal  service  from 
citizens  all  over  the  country.  Here  are 
excerpts  from  two  letters  I  received  dur- 
ing this  past  week : 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  turned  back 
In  the  past  few  years.  Par  behind  what  It  was 
fifty. years  ago.  ...  To  give  you  an  Idea  of 
how  It  now  works.  I  ^ve  you  this  one  Inci- 
dent, which  I  believe  Is  a  national  example. 
I  live  ten  miles  south  of  Brookhaven  on  a 
direct  line  of  communication:  the  Illinois 
Central  railroad  and  Interstate  Highway  55 
and  U.S.  Highway  51.  All  these  lines  are  busy 
24  hours  per  day.  A  business  letter  mailed  to 
anyone  In  Brookhaven  requires  three  days 
for  delivery.  The  oxcart  days  were  better 
for  us. 

Another  citizen  writes  the  following 
about  the  lack  of  service : 

The  postal  service  Is  becoming  outrageous! 
"Packages  arrive"  and  you  never  receive 
them.  Bank  statement  missing  and  mall  tak- 
ing 7  to  9  days  to  arrive  from  Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin.  But  worse  yet  7  days  from  Wheel- 
er, Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  about  time  we  let 
the  average  citizen  know  that  we  here  in 
Congress  are  aware  of  the  problem.  After 
all,  we  receive  and  send  a  great  deal  of 
official  and  business  mail  ourselves.  We 
must  put  the  spotlight  on  the  sad  state 
of  affairs  here  and  now. 

I  urge  immediate  approval  of  the  com- 
mittee resolution  and  that  there  be  no 
delay  in  getting  this  investigation  under- 
way. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  61 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  In  carrying  out  Its  responsibil- 
ities to  the  Senate  did  In  1970  recommend 
the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  the 
organization  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service;  and 


Whereas  the  postal  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  enacted  In  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  In  1970  was  established  as  follows: 
■§  101.  Postal  policy 

"(a)  The  United  States  Postal  Service  shall 
be  operated  as  a  basic  and  fundamental 
service  provided  to  the  people  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  authorized  by 
the  Constitution,  created  by  Act  of  Congress, 
and  supported  by  the  people.  The  Postal 
Service  shall  have  as  its  basic  function  the 
obligation  to  provide  postal  services  to  bind 
the  Nation  together  through  the  personal, 
educational,  literary,  and  business  corre- 
spondence of  the  people.  It  shall  provide 
prompt,  reliable,  and  efficient  services  to 
patrons  In  all  areas  and  shall  render  postal 
services  to  all  communities.  The  cost  of  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice shall  not  be  apportioned  to  impair  the 
overall  value  of  such  service  to  the  people. 

"(b)  The  Postal  Service  shall  provide  a 
maximum  degree  of  effective  and  regular 
pKKtal  services  to  rural  areas,  communities, 
and  small  towns  where  post  offices  are  not 
self -sustaining.  No  small  post  office  shall  be 
closed  solely  tor  operating  at  a  deficit,  It  be- 
ing the  specific  Intent  of  the  Congress  that 
effective  postal  services  be  insured  to  resi- 
dents of  both  urban  and  rural  communities. 

"(c)  As  an  ei^ployer,  the  Postal  Service 
shall  achieve  and  maintain  compensation  for 
Its  officers  and  employees  comparable  to  the 
rates  and  types  of  compensation  paid  in  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States.  It  shall  place  particular  emphasis 
upon  opportunities  for  career  advancements 
of  all  officers  and  employees  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  worthwhile  and  satisfying  careers  in 
the    service    of   the    United    States. 

"(d)  Postal  rates  shall  be  established  to 
apportion  the  costs  of  all  postal  operations 
to  all  users  of  the  mall  on  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble basis. 

"(e)  In  determining  all  policies  for  postal 
services,  the  Postal  Service  shall  give  the 
highest  consideration  to  the  requlrement"for 
the  most  expeditious  collection,  transporta- 
tion, and  delivery  of  Important  le^tter  mall. 

"(f)  In  selecting  modes  of  transportation, 
the  Postal  Service  shall  give  highest  con- 
sideration to  the  prompt  and  economical 
delivery  of  all  mall  and  shall  make  a  fair  and 
equitable  distribution  of  mall  business  to 
carriers  providing  slmUar  modes  of  trans- 
portation services  to  the  Postal  Service.  Mod- 
ern methods  of  transporting  mail  by  con- 
talnerizatlon  and  programs  designed  to 
achieve  overnight  transportation  to  the 
destination  of  important  letter  mail  to  all 
parts  of  the  Nation  shall  be  a  primary  goal 
of  postal  operations. 

"(g)  In  planning  and  building  new  postal 
facilities,  the  Postal  Service  shall  emphasize 
the  need  for  faculties  and  equipment  de- 
signed to  create  desirable  working  conditions 
for  Its  officers  and  employees,  a  maximum 
degree  of  convenience  for  efficient  postal  serv- 
ices, proper  access  to  existing  and  future  air 
and  surface  transportation  facilities,  and 
control  of  costs  to  the  Postal  Service;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to 
exercise  Its  oversight  and  investigations  au- 
thority to  Insure  that  the  public  policy  shall 
be  faithfully  executed  by  the  President 
through  the  executive  branch:  Therefore  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  shall  conduct  open 
public  hearings  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Postal  Service: 

That  the  committee  shall  undertake  such 
other  Investigations  Into  the  Postal  Service, 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  on-the-spot 
Investigations  of  postal  facilities  and  instal- 
lations without  advance  notice;  Interviews 
on  and  off  the  record  with  postal  officials, 
administrators,  and  employees;  investigation 
of  official  documents  and  statistics  of  postal 
services  relating  to  volume,  revenue,  costs, 
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levels  of  service,  employment,  and  other  mat- 
ters as  determined  by  the  committee;  and 
such  other  matters  as  the  committee  may 
deem  necessary. 

Sec.  2.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ing, including  recommendations  for  legisla- 
tion,  not   later    than    August   31,    1973. 


LETTER     TO     LEADERSHIP     FROM 
NEWLY    ELECTED   SENATORS    ON 
NEED  FOR  IMPROVED  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGETARY  PROCESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  I  are 
in  receipt  of  a  letter  signed  by  all  the 
new  Senators  of  the  class  of  1973.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

We  address  you  In  a  spirit  of  bipartisan- 
ship, because  it  Is  apparent  to  us,  as  newly 
elected  Members  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
most  crucial  question  facing  this  body  today 
Is  this:  What  do  we  intend  to  do  about  the 
Federal  budget  and  our  Constitutional  re- 
sponsibUlty  over  It,  including  the  setting 
of  an  order  of  priorities  among  national 
needs? 

We  do  not  presume  to  have  immediate 
answers  to  every  question  Involved  in  the 
congressional  budgetary  process;  In  fact,  we 
may  often  disagree  among  ourselves  on 
specific  proposed  solutions.  But  we  do  con- 
cur wholeheartedly  on  these  two  points: 
Congress  has  the  obligation  to  set  priori- 
ties under  which  expenditiyes  fire  to  be 
authorized  by  this  Nation,  and 

Present  procedures  of  the  Congress  do  not 
In  fact  achieve  that  aim. 

Common  logic  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
the  first  step  toward  establishing  priorities 
has  to  be  setting  a  celling  on  appropriations 
and  expenditures.  This  must  be  done  first, 
rather  than  last.  Unless  we  do  this,  we  are 
not  really   budgeting   at   all. 

Presently  pending  In  the  Senate  are  two 
measures  which  would  reform  our  proce- 
dures and  specify  the  ways  In  which  Con- 
gress should  perform  this  Constitutional  ob- 
ligation. One  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Brock  and  the  other  by  Senator  Nunn.  Other 
such  bills  may  also  be  Introduced  in  the  near 
future. 

By  this  letter,  we  do  not  single  out  any  one 
of  these  proposals  for  specific  approbation. 
But  we  want  to  say  clearly  that,  if  we  are  to 
live  up  to  the  responsibility  which  brings 
us  here,  we  must  give  the  bills  which  reform 
our  practices  top  priority.  Unless  we  do  this, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  have 
confidence  in  us. 

We  address  ourselves  to  you,  our  leaders, 
to  urge  you  to  see  that  hearings  on  all  pro- 
posals which  address  this  essential  question 
are  held  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
Is  ready  to  meet  its  responsibilities. 

We  feel  it  would  be  a  critical  shirking  of 
our  Constitutional  obligations  If  we  consider 
any  appropriation  proposals  before  our  budg- 
etary process  has  been  considered  and  re- 
vised. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Very  truly  yours, 
Dewey   Bartlett,   J.   R.   Blden.   Jr..   Dick 
Clark.  William  D.  Hathaway,  Floyd  K. 
Haskell.  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  Jr..  Jesse 
Helms,   Sam   Nunn.   James   Abourezk, 
Dee    Huddleston.    Pete    V.    Domenlcl, 
James  A.  McClure.  William  L.  Scott. 
May  I  say  that  I  will  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  newly  elected  Sena- 
tors. I  personally  think  they  are  on  the 
right  track,  and  they  can  be  assured  that, 
as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
concerned,  they  will  have  his  full  support. 


Ho 
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Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  aware  of  the  statement 
by  all  of  the  new  Senators  of  both  parties. 
I  commend  them  for  the  action  they  have 
taken.  They  come  more  immediately  and 
directly  from  the  people  than  any  of  us. 
since  they  have  just  been  elected  to  their 
first  term,  and  this  indicates  to  me  that 
they  have  seen  for  themselves  and  heard 
for  themselves  what  the  people  are  talk- 
ing and  what  they  want  the  Congress  to 
do.  I  shall  not  go  into  it  at  any  length. 
I  will  have  a  more  formal  statement  this 
morning.  But  I  agree  with  them. 

I  think,  as  the  majority  leader  and  I 
have  both  noted  from  time  to  time,  that 
the  erosion  of  authority  of  Congress 
arises  directly  from  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  exercised  our  function.  It  is  our  fault 
that  we  have  not  kept  the  budget  within 
limitations.  It  is  our  fault  that  we  are 
moving,  therefore,  more  closely  to  the 
debt  ceiling  than  otherwise.  It  is  our  fault 
that  we  are  risking  inflation  and  added 
taxes,  if  we  do  not  clean  our  own  house 
by  establishing  our  own  budget  ceiling 
and  by  establishing  priority  of  categories 
in  either  amounts  or  percentages  within 
those  budget  ceilings. 

We  have  the  right  to  go  beyond  the 
recommended  amount  of  the  President 
when  we  feel  the  purposes  are  just  and 
desirable.  Yes,  we  have  that  right,  but  if 
we  do,  we  ought  to  recommend  the  taxes 
which  go  with  the  increases.  Otherwise 
we  get  the  worst  tax  of  all— the  thief  in 
the  night— inflation— which  will,  in  the 
long  run,  take  more  away  from  the  people 
of  the  United  States  than  the  taxes 
would. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  bust  the  budget 
or  bust  the  debt  ceiling,  then  let  us  tell 
the  taxpayer  that  we  are  digging  fiu-ther 
into  his  pocketbook  and  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Congress  for  1972-73 
and  for  1973-74.  if  expended,  would  add 
between  15  and  20  percent  to  the  income 
taxes  of  the  average  American  taxpayer. 
You  cannot  close  it  by  the  old  demagogic 
concept  that  is  so  often  heard  in  Con- 
gress— that  we  will  close  loopholes  or  we 
will  tax  the  rich.  If  we  take  everything 
that  the  ultrarich  have,  if  we  take  it  away 
from  them  by  confiscation,  and  take  100 
percent  of  it,  it  would  run  the  Govern- 
ment about  a  week.  Then  if  we  added  the 
next  category,  it  would  run  the  Govern- 
ment about  another  week.  Then  if  we  got 
down  to  the  ordinary  affluent  or  the 
quite  affluent,  it  would  run  the  Govern- 
ment about  another  month,  and  that  is 
where. the  rest  of  the  country  comes  in. 
So,  let  the  rich  pay  for  January.  Let  the 
middle  income  pay  until  September.  And 
let  the  poor  pay  from  September  on. 

That  is  what  is  really  involved  here. 
Let  us  stop  this  nonsense  of  closing  loop- 
holes. If  loopholes  are  there,  if  they  are 
unfair,  if  they  give  anybody  a  discrimi- 
natory advantage  over  anyone  else  with- 
out a  compensatory  increase  in  the  na- 
tional wealth  or  the  Federal  income,  let 
us  close  them. 

But  after  we  do  all  of  this,  let  us  stop 
this  yacking  on  the  television  where  we 
see  various  people  sitting  there  with  their 
bare  faces  hanging  open,  saying  that  we 


can  do  these  things,  that  we  can  give  the 
people  anything  we  want  as  long  as  we 
tax  the  rich. 

That  is  the  oldest  shell  game  in  the 
business.  It  is  older  than  three-card 
monte.  I  think  we  ought  to  stop  kidding 
the  people.  I  have  been  around  as  long  as 
most,  and  I  have  made  one  big  discovery. 
Every  time  we  think  that  we  are  kidding 
the  people,  we  "ain't." 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Adcen)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


RESURRECTING  BIPARTISANSHIP 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  in  opening 
the  office  mail  this  morning.  I  find  that 
the  greater  part  of  it  contains  requests 
for  more  Federal  financing  while,  at  the 
same  time,  registering  disapproval  of 
higher  taxes. 

This  protest  against  liigher  taxes  is  not 
of  recent  origin. 

It  reached  intense  proportions  200 
years  ago  and,  on  December  16,  1773, 
culminated  in  a  taxpayers"  demonstration 
in  Boston  Harbor  when  irate  American 
colonists  boarded  a  British  merchant 
ship  and  cast  its  cargo  of  tea  into  the  sea. 

No  doubt  the  people  of  Boston  wanted 
the  tea,  but  they  wanted  the  higher  taxes 
even  less — taxes  which  had  been  assessed 
by  the  executive  branch  of  Government 
in  London  without  the  consent  of  those 
being  taxed. 

After  this  taxpayers'  demonstration, 
relationship  of  the  American  Colonies 
with  the  government  in  London  grew 
steadily  worse. 

In  April  1775.  there  was  the  Battle  of 
Lexington  and  Concord. 

In  June  of  that  same  year  came  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  on  July  4. 
1776.  representatives  of  the  13  American 
Colonies  declared  themselves  to  be  a  free 
and  independent  nation. 

It  was  not  until  1788,  however,  that 
our  Constitution  establishing  the  three 
branches  of  Government — legislative. 
executive,  and  judiciary— was  formally 
adopted. 

And  even  that  did  net  work  until  the 
10  amendments  submitted  to  the  States 
in  1789  were  finally  approved. 

I  mention  these  historical  facts,  be- 
cause of  the  similarity  of  political  con- 
ditions which  existed  200  yeai-s  ago  with 
those  which  we  are  supposed  to  reckon 
with  today. 

While  this  comparison  may  not  seem 
too  apropos  in  this  day  and  age,  never- 
theless, it  is  here. 

We  still  have  the  three  branches  of 
Government  and  today,  as  many  times 
in  the  past  two  centuries,  each  branch 
of  our  Government  apparently  would  like 
to  impose  its  will  on  one  or  both  of  the 
others. 

This  has  been  particularly  true  in  the 
case  of  both  domestic  and  foreign  poli- 
cies. 

Sometimes,  we  find  the  Supreme  Court 
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int  irpreting  laws  in  a  manner  never  in- 
ten  led  by  the  Congress  which  enacted  < 
them. 

\  Te  also  find  the  executive  branch  of 
Go  'emment  undertaking  to  tell  the  Con- 
gre  ;s  how  far  it  can  go  in  the  field  levy- 
ing taxes  and  making  appropriations. 

/nd  we  find  the  legislative  branch  of 
Go  remment,  instead  of  playing  its  con- 
stiqutional  role  as  a  seat  of  accounta- 
where  the  President's  foreign  poli- 
are  analyzed,  explained,  and  de- 
fended, spending  a  good  share  of  its  time 
att  icking  and  investigating,  largely  up- 
i.  partisan  basis. 

believe  that  the  only 'way  Congress 
effectively  participate  in  the  formu- 
lation and  practice  of  foreign  policy  is  in 
itmosphere  of  bipartisanship — just  as 
qelieve  that  Congress  should  exercise 
responsibility  for  levying  taxes  and 
making  appropriations  and  being  held 
responsible  for  the  results. 

we  had  wanted  to  live  under  the 

British  system  of  government,  we  should 

kept  that  form  of  government  200 

ago,  leaving  the  levying  of  taxes 

the  making  of  appropriations  strict- 

o  the  executive  branch  of  Govem- 
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>  Je  did  not  choose  to  follow  this  course, 
hoT  ^ever,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
shquld  be  restored  today. 

the  other  hand,  the  formulation 

practice  of  foreign  policy  lies  within 

constitutional  authority  of  the  execu- 

branch  which,  ir  turn,  can  be  held 

accountable  by  the  Congress. 

situation  which  exists  today  is  no 

longer  tolerable  for  the  President  or  for 

Senate  or  for  the  country. 

United  States  cannot  continue  to 
to  the  world  a  legislative  face 
with  self-doubt,  dissension,  irreso- 
lution, or  political  aspirations. 

long  as  the  Senate  is  devoted  to  in- 

igating  and  attacking  the  President's 

foreign  policy,  rather  than  making  the 

ent  accountable  in  foreign  affairs. 

Senate  will  remain  ineffective  in  this 
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\  ^'hy    did    our    bipartisanship    break 


believe  that  one  reason  lies  in  the  fact 

the  road  to  the  Presidency  in  recent 

has  run  almost  exclusively  through 

Senate  with  State  Governors  playing 

a  minor  role. 

Senate  has  for  many  years  had  a 

suiblus  of  presidential  candidates  and 

practice  of  partisan  campaigning  has 

,  extended  until  it  has  become  a  year- 

roilid,  year-in.  year-out  business. 

the  Senate  could  resolve  to  limit 
padtisan  campaigning  on  the  floor  and  in 
coifcnittees  to  a  maximum  of  6  months 
2  years,  then  I  believe  the  Senate 
mliht  thereby  restore  some  of  its  lost 
aufiorlty  and  prestige. 

is  the  seat  of  accountability  before 
ch  all  Presidents  must  as  a  matter 
constitutional  duty  present,  explain 
if  need  be,  defend  their  policy — their 
rbign  policy  in  particular. 
I  artisan  campaigning  year-round  di- 
minishes the  stature  of  this  body  by  mak- 
It  almost  impossible  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  perform  his  constitutional  duties. 
I  ipartisanship  really  broke  down  over 

Vietnam  war. 
Tet  all  the  major  policies  and  inltia-' 
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tives  that  led  to  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam up  to  and  including  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  were  blessed  with  bipartisan 
support. 

Even  after  the  war  became  such  a  de- 
visive  force  in  the  Senate  and  the  coun- 
try, the  philosophical  gap  between  Pres- 
ident Johnson  and  his  critics  was  never 
as  wide  as  it  seemed. 

In  the  1950's  ard  the  early  1960's  bi- 
partisanship rested  on  an  exuberant,  ex- 
pan."=ive,  confident,  and  tragically  over- 
simplified view  of  the  world  and  of  Amer- 
ica's role  therein. 

This  view  was  held  fervently  not  just 
by  politicians  interested  in  foreign  af- 
fairs but  even  more  by  the  spokesmen 
of  our  leading  universities,  by  big  busi- 
ness leaders,  and  by  leaders  of  the  trade 
unions. 

The  view  was  well  exnres^ed  as  late 
as  1966  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, who  published  a  book  that  year. 
The  basic  premises  of  that  book  in  the 
author's  words,  were:  ^ 

First,  that,  at  this  moment  In  history  at 
which  the  human  race  has  become  capable 
of  destroying  Itself.  It  Is  not  merely  desirable, 
but  essential  that  the  competitive  instinct 
of  nations  be  brought  under  control;  and 
second  that  America,  as  the  most  p)owerful 
nation,  Is  the  o::ly  nation  equipped  to  lead 
the  world  In  an  effort  to  change  the  nature 
of  Its  politics.  (J.  William  Fulbrlght,  The 
Arrogance  of  Power;  New  York,  Random 
House,  1966:  p.  256) 

One  could  hardly  sum  up  better  the 
sentiments  that  underlay  the  years  of 
bipartisan  foreign  policy — including  the 
years  of  our  initial  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam. 

It  is  easy  to  blame  our  present  day 
dissensions  on  the  Vietnam  war,  but  the 
real  reason  why  bipartisanship  failed 
was  that  the  premises  on  which  it  rested 
were  wrong. 

We  are  all  sadder  now,  but  wiser,  too, 
about  the  real  state  of  the  world  and 
the  limits  of  the  role  we  can  play. 

We  are  all  aware  that  priorities  have 
to  be  established. 

The  one  great  lesson  of  Vietnam  is 
that  tig  powers  can  stir  up  civil  wars 
in  small  nations  much  easier  than  they 
can  stop  them. 

I  am  glad  that  now  Dr.  Kissinger  is 
saying  that  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
is  in  very  large  part  a  civil  war. 

When  big  nations  stir  up  these  wars, 
they  usually  end  up  being  tyrannized  by 
them. 

This  is  just  as  true  of  the  promoters 
of  "wars  of  national  liberation''  as  it 
is  of  those  whose  main  interest  is  coun- 
terinsurgency. 

Even  in  Czechoslovakia  it  was  not 
in  the  long  run  important  that  Russia 
used  its  army  to  suppress  a  rambunc- 
tious ally. 

It  is  the  memory  of  that  inten^ention 
that  belittles  the  Soviets  all  over  East 
and  West  Europe  today. 

President  Nixon  has  removed  the  im- 
mediate tyranny  of  the  Vietnam  war 
from  the  American  people. 

He  promised  to  do  that. 

He  did  it. 

He  deserves  the  Nation's  gratitude  and 
he  has  mine. 


But,  will  he  and  the  Nation  continue  to 
be  humiliated  by  the  memory  of  that 
war — particularly  by  the  last-minute  use 
of  strategic  bombing  to  achieve  a  politi- 
cal purpose  of  possibly  dubious  neces- 
sity? 

There  will  be  those  who  for  purely 
partisan  purposes  will  dwell  on  this  pos- 
sibility and  other  things  that  might  have 
been,  and  tho.^e  who  for  purely  partisan 
purposes  will  fashion  extravagant  jus- 
tifications for  their  own  positions. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  insist  on 
talking  about  President  Johnson's  war  or 
President  Nixon  s  war  in  ignorance  of, 
or  having  fcrgotten  how  bipartisan  was 
th?  support  for  all  the  steps  that  led  us 
into  that  war. 

And.  naturally,  there  are  tho;e  who 
will  talk  about  President  Nixon's  peace, 
confusing  extrication  from  a  predica- 
ment for  achievement  of  what  may  prove 
impossible. 

I  am  not  carried  away  by  the  argu- 
ments of  any  of  these  groups. 

I  gladly  leave  it  to  the  historians  to 
'udTe  our  policies  and  actions  in  Viet- 
nam. 

And  I  believe  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  of  a  similar  mind. 

It  is  not  given  to  any  one  of  us  to  judge 
the  historical  importance  of  the  political 
actions  taken  on  the  world  stage  in  our 
time. 

We  can  only  speculate,  and  too  much 
speculation  in  the  case  of  Vietnam  risks 
downgrading  ourselves  in  our  own  eyes 
and  in  the  eyes  of  others. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  future  of  our 
foreign  policy  and  with  Congress  role  in 
the  formulation  and  practice  of  that 
policy. 

I  am  concerned  with  how  to  resurrect 
bipartisanship  as  the  only  means  by 
which  the  Congress  can  effectively  par- 
ticipate in  foreign  policy. 

But,  if  bipartisanship  failed  so  con- 
spicuously when  it  came  up  against  the 
reality  of  Vietnam,  one  may  ask,  "Why 
bother  to  resurrect  it?" 

First,  there  is  no  alternative. 

Second,  the  premises  on  which  the  old 
bipartisanship  rested  were  not  all  wrong. 

There  was,  in  fact,  a  generosity  of  view 
in  those  premises,  which  Senator  Pul- 
BRiGHT  to  his  great  honor  always  stressed, 
that  badly  needs  renewal  now. 

Why  do  we  need  to  have  a  generous 
view? 

Quite  simply  to  protect  our  interests 
in  the  world. 

We  cannot  protect  those  interests  by 
changing  our  national  personality  from 
generosity  to  something  else. 

We  have  to  be  ourselves. 

Generosity  means  above  all  else  try- 
ing to  understand  the  other  fellow's  point 
of  view. 

It  does  not  mean  agreeing  with  him 
necessarily,  and  certainly  not  lavishing 
gifts  on  him. 

It  does  not  mean  feeling  either  guilty 
or  repentant. 

It  is  the  very  opposite  of  arrogance. 

Generosity  means  listening  and  learn- 
ing and  trying  to  understand. 

The  competitive  instinct  among  na- 
tions is  not  something  we  or  anybody 
else  can  bring  under  control. 

We  can,  however,  and  we  must,  try 
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to  civilize  that  competitive  instinct  by 
working  and  negotiating  with  100  nations 
on  a  thousand  tasks  of  common  interest. 

Without  such  a  generous  view,  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  great  achievements  of  the 
past  year  can  crumble  in  his  second 
term. 

I  am  sure  the  President  knows  this 
and,  if  permitted,  he  would  earnestly 
desire  to  resurrect  bipartisanship  in 
foreign  policy. 

How  else  are  we  to  deal  with  the 
formidable  problems  still  before  us  in 
Southeast  Asia? 

How  else  are  we  to  keep  the  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  now  that  a  worldwide 
energy  crisis  looms  up  as  an  added  in- 
gredient in  the  historical  feud  between 
Arab  and  Jew? 

How  else  can  we  explore  a  new  rela- 
tionship with  China,  which  seems  to  have 
played  such  an  important  role  in  bring- 
ing about  a  truce  in  Vietnam,  presum- 
ably because  it  was  in  China's  interest 
as  well  as  ours? 

How  else  can  we  thread  our  way 
through  the  tangle  of  monetary  and 
trade  problems  that  are  so  straining  our 
relations  with  our  friends  in  Europe  antd 
Japan? 

And  how  can  the  Congress  participate 
effectively  in  the  resolution  of  those 
problems  without  on  its  part  being  will- 
ing to  work  with  the  President  to  this 
end? 

The  list  of  reasons  is  much  longer  but 
I  have  brought  the  idea  of  bipartisan- 
ship down  from  the  attic  and  dusted  it 
off  as  best  I  can,  and  the  question  is — 
Will  we  now  put  It  to  use? 

There  must  be  those  in  this  Congress 
now  who  are  willing  to  lend  their  weight 
to  the  future  by  letting  history  judge  our 
past  actions  and  to  work  with  Uie  Presi- 
dent on  future  problems  in  a  spirit  of 
bipartisanship. 

It  will  take  a  lot  of  time  and  hard 
work. 

There  is  no  delivered  wisdom  at  hand 
as  there  was  in  the  1950's  and  the  early 
1960's. 

The  Members  of  Congress  will  have  to 
work  with  the  President  to  create  a  new 
consensus  out  of  a  period  of  grave  dif- 
ficulties, rather  than  out  of  the  successes 
of  World  War  U. 

Is  there  a  more  productive  task  for  an 
aspiring  politician  than  to  give  his  best 
to  the  service  of  his  coimtry? 

Is  there  a  better  way  to  restore  the 
authority  of  the  Senate  in  foreign  af- 
fairs? 

I  am  convinced  that  the  American  i 
pie  do  not  want  to  choose  sides  over 
eign  policy  issues. 

This  is  the  one  area  of  govem^nt 
where  they  look  for  leadership  to  the 
President  anid.-the  Congress  almost  ex- 
clusively.        '' 

Here  there  is  no  challenge  to  the  su- 
premacy of  Washington,  no  responsi- 
bility-sharing possibility  with  the  States 
and  the  localities. 

If  the  President  tries  to  shoulder  this 
responsibility  all  by  himself  and  ignores 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment, he  inevitably  sets  the  Congress 
against  him. 

Instead  of  accountability,  he  will  get 
partisan  investigation. 


Instead  of  consultation,  he  will  have 
confrontation. 

President  Nixon  is  too  good  a  student 
of  history,  too  intelligent  an  executive, 
not  to  realize  that  he,  too,  could  suffer  if 
bipartisanship  is  not  resurrected  and 
practiced  by  both  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House. 

Can  we  not  bury  partisanship  at  least 
until  6  months  before  the  next  elections 
and  practice  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion instead? 

Let  the  Senate  make  the  first  move,  for 
after  all  is  said  and  done  it  was  the  Sen- 
ate, not  the  Presidents,  which  imposed 
the  4F  classification  on  itself. 

It  may  be  that  all  I  have  just  said 
will  fall  on  deaf  ears,  if  listened  to  at 
all — I  have  been  here  too  long  to  be 
overly  optimistic — but  at  least  it  makes 
me  feel  better  to  get  it  off  my  mind. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  S»iator  from  Ver- 
mont has  expired.  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes, 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  have  heard  with 
the  deepest  interest  what  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  has  said.  He  is  probably 
as  respected  as  any  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  perhaps  at  this  or  any  other  time 
of  our  history,  and  I  can  assure  him 
that  I,  and  I  know  every  other  Senator, 
will  read  almost  with  reverence  the  deep 
thought  and  the  great  patriotism  which 
has  gone  into  his  presentation  to  us. 


THE  MONETARY  CRISIS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  once  again 
ominous  rumblings  are  heard  across  the 
international  monetary  front.  The  famU- 
iar  scenario — a  run  on  the  dollar — often 
repeated,  is  being  repeated  once  more,  but 
this  time,  however,  there  is  a  difference. 
It  Is  the  second  time  in  which  a  major  test 
has  been  put  to  the  Smithsonian  ex- 
ch£uige  rate  schedules  which  were  ham- 
mered out  in  December  1971,  but  it  is  the 
first  time  that  such  a  test  has  been  un- 
accompanied by  any  major  public  U.S. 
Government  reaction.  Many  questions 
are  being  asked  and  as  confidence  Is  so 
critical  to  international  monetary  affairs 

1  believe  it  desirable  to  discuss  the  issue 
today. 

Let  us  remember  at  the  start  that  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  current  crisis  did 
not  involve  the  United  States  at  all.  Some 

2  weeks  ago  the  Swiss  floated  the  franc, 
largely  as  a  result  of  heavy  inflows  of 
funds  from  Italy.  The  sudden  rush  of 
speculative  funds  into  Germany  in  the 
past  few  days  has  resulted  directly  from 
the  Swiss  situation.  There  has  been  some 
intervention  by  the  Federal  Reserve  in 
the  New  York  money  markets,  although 
Secretary  Shultz  has  characterized  the 
intervention  as  "modest" — aimed  chiefly, 
I  presume,  at  enabling  the  dollar-mark 
rate  to  look  stable  subsequent  to  the  clos- 
ing of  the  European  markets.  There  have 
been  no  policy  statements  by  the  Treas- 
ury or  by  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Bums,  except  statements  to  the  effect 
that  they  will  avoid  making  any  state- 
ments. 

Now  this  contrasts  dramatically  with 


the  situation  last  June  and  July,  when 
speculative  pressures  caused  more  than 
$6  billion  in  flows  from  dollars  into  Euro- 
pean currencies.  At  that  time,  the  Federal 
Reserve  intervention  was  accompanied  by 
statements  from  Chairman  Bums  and 
the  U.S.  Treasury  that  the  United  States 
was  doing  its  part  to  uphold  the  Smith- 
sonian system,  and  that  we  stood  wUling 
to  intervene  when  desirable  to  cool  down 
speculation. 

Of  course,  the  Feds'  and  Treasury's 
silence  is  being  interpreted  as  an  intent 
not  to  support  the  Smithsonian  schedule. 
We  have  learned  a  number  of  lessons  in 
the  brief  year  since  the  Smithsonian 
accord  was  signed,  and  we  have  also 
confirmed  beliefs  which  were  held  then. 
They  bear  repeating: 

First,  it  is  clear  from  the  post-Smith- 
sonian events  that  more  frequent  changes 
in  parity  are  needed  to  keep  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  on  course.  The 
world  has  seen  a  floating  pound,  a  two- 
tie^ra  and  Belgian  franc,  exchange  con- 
tpbls  in  Italy  and  Germany  and  specula- 
live  surges  which  promise  even  more  con- 
trols. To  the  extent  that  currency  con- 
trols are  just  another  form  of  exchange 
rate  adjustment,  we  are  simply  fooling 
ourselves  in  believing  that  the  Smithso- 
nian schedule  is  anything  but  the  tem- 
porary measure  it  ^as  supposed  to  be. 
The  fact  is  that  the  post-Smithsonian 
period  has  shown  the  need  for  further 
rate  changes. 

Second,  the  addition  within  a  short 
time  of  a  couple  of  billion  more  dollars 
in  oflBcial  hands  overseas  proves  more 
conclusive  the  declining  role  of  gold  in 
the  international  system. 

Third,  I  believe  that  the  current  events 
prove  the  necessity  for  balancing  obli- 
gations among  the  surplus  and  deficit 
countries.  In  a  sense  Switzerland's  ac- 
tion was  the  responsible  action  of  a  sur- 
plus country.  I  would  urge  that  even 
prior  to  agreement  on  principles  of  re- 
form, the  world's  surplus  countries  con- 
sider seriously  their  role  as  major  factors 
in  the  proce.ss  of  cooling  down  specula- 
tive forces. 

This  third  point,  which  relates  to  a 
currency  adjustment  mechanism  de- 
serves special  attention  and  amplifica- 
tion at  this  time  since  It  has  been  the 
key  point  on  the  negotiating  table  and 
is  directly  related  to  the  present  "crisis." 

Fourth  and  most  important,  the  cur- 
rent crisis  proves  all  the  more  the 
urgency  for  making  substantial  progress 
towards  meaningful  and  lasting  inter- 
national monetary  reform.  I  note  that 
Treasury  has  set  a  timetable  of  agree- 
ment on  general  principles  by  the  Nai- 
robi meeting  of  September  1973,  but  I  do 
not  think  we  can  necessarily  wait  until 
then  and  I  urge  the  Treasury  to  move 
much  more  quickly.  Note  that  agreement 
on  general  principles  is  not  the  same  as 
actual  reform — actual  reform — a  per- 
manent new  mechanism  in  place  of  Bret- 
ton  Woods'  is  urgently  demanded. 

The  United  States  starting  with  the 
speeches  of  President  Nixon  and  Secre- 
tary Shultz  at  last  year's  annual  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  meeting — Sep- 
tember 1972 — put  forward  a  detailed 
program  for  the  long-term  reform  of  the 
international  monetary  system. 
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^  fe  cannot  afford  a  system  that  almost 
eve  ry  year  presents  a  new  Mvltatlon  to 
moaetary  crises.  That  Is  whj^we  face  the 
ne<  d  to  develop  procedures  foRDrompt  and 
ore  erly  adjustment.  ^^ 

■  It  that  time,  the  President  stated: 
J  Secretary  Shultz  amplified  the  Presi- 
de; it's  statement   and   spelled   out   the 
tyi «  of  adjustment  process  the  U.S.  en- 
vis  iged. 

'  "he  heart  of  the  currency  adjustment 
pn  iposals  were  described  by  Secretary 
Shjiltz  in  the  following  way : 

believe  the  most  promising  approach  * 
wolild  be  to  Insure  that  a  surfeit  of  reserves 
Inc  Icates  and  produces  pressure  for  adjust- 
e  at  on  the  surplus  side  as  losses  of  reserves 
r  ady  do  for  the  deficit  side.  Supplemen- 
tar :  guides  and  several  technical  approaches 
ma  y  be  feasible  and  should  be  examined.  Im- 
po;  tant  transitional  dlfllcultles  will  need  to 
be  overcome.  But.  In  essence.  I  believe  dls- 
prc  portlonate  gains  or  losses  In  reserves  may 
be  the  most  equitable  and  effective  single 
Inc  Icator  we  have  to  guide  the  adjustment 
pr(  cess. 

n  November  1972  the  comprehensive 
U.fc.  proposals  for  using  reserves  as  an 
in<  icator  of  the  need  for  balance  of  pay- 
mi  nts  adjustment  were  presented  by  the 
U.i  >.  to  the  Group  of  Twenty  for  dls- 
cu  sion  and  negotiation. 

rhe  Intervening  period  perhaps  can  be 
terized  as  a  period  of  interna- 
ticfcial  monetary  stability  burned — lead- 
up  to  the  present  crisis. 

Use  in  retrospect  it  is  clear  that  phase 
IE  did  not  help  overseas  confidence  in 
th  !  dollar,  and  the  premature  ending  of 
CO  itrols  had  an  influence  on  the  present 
r  sis.  * 
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iowever,  what  is  interesting  to  me  is 
th  It  while  "objective  indicators"  to  trig- 
ge-  currency  adjustments  have  not  yet 
be  ;n  developed  in  international  negotia- 
tions.  the  money  markets  apparently 
ve  developed  their  own  set  of  "objec- 
indicators."  The  currencies  most  un- 
attack  at  the  moment  are  the  very 
cutrencles  of  those  countries  which  enjoy 
almost  Indecent  surplus  position.  I  re- 
to  the  surplus  position  of  West  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  of  course.  It  is  these 
countries  which  have  a  lot  of  rethinking 
do  and  not  much  time  in  which  to 
it. 

Perhaps  it  can  be  postulated  that  the 
unwritten  rule  of  the  money  mar- 
is that  surplus  countries,  by  being 
or  disrupters  of  the  international 
mt)netar>'  system,  will  be  prime  targets 
currency  speculators.  I  regret  that 
lack  of  success  of  the  international 
nefeotiations  to  date  "to  develop  proce- 
du  res  for  prompt  and  orderly  adjust- 
m(  nt"  insure  that  the  present  adjust- 
mi  nts  that  probably  will  take  place  v.  ill 
be  delayed  and  disorderly.  This,  of 
CO  irse.  does  not  lead  to  increased  confi- 
de nee  in  the  working  of  the  international 
m(  tnetary  system. 

However,  it  sl.so  would  be  a  mistake  to 
assume  that  the  international  economy 
of  the  free  world  is  on  the  point  of 
CO  [lapse,  only  because  the  monetary  ad- 
ju  stment  procedures  are  disorderly. 

If  adjustment  procedures  absolutely 
do  not  work,  this  is  one  thing,  but  if  free 
mirket  forces  indeed  do  cause  needed 
cu  rrency  realinements,  this  is  something 


else.  Hopefully,  the  present  crisis  also 
will  give  impetus  to  the  ongoing  mone- 
tary talks  to  develop  orderly  procedures, 
thus  giving  substance  to  the"  expectation 
that  Secretary  Shultz  voiced  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress yesterday  that  "the  main  outlines 
of  a  new  system  can  be  agreed  by  the 
next  IMF  meeting  in  Nairobi." 

In  this  context,  our  relations  with 
Japan  deserve  a  special  word.  First,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  our  Western  Euro- 
pean friends  that  the  full  integration  of 
the  Japanese  economy  into  the  economy 
of  the  free  world  is  not  solely  an  Amer- 
ican problem.  It  is  also  a  European 
problem  and  continuing  European  "pro- 
tectionism" regarding  Japan  serves  no 
one's  long-term  interest.  Continued  close 
and  good  relations  between  Japan  and 
the  rest  of  the  free  world  must  be  a  con- 
tinuing priority  item  on  the  agenda  of 
all  leading  nations  of  the  free  world.  It 
is  essential  to  our  collective  security. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  unusually 
rapid  growth  of  the  Japanese  economy 
does  not  cause  all  of  us  enormous  and 
economically  painful  adjustment  prob- 
lems. Prime  Minister  "Tanaka.  in  my 
opinion,  has  made  and  is  making  a  sin- 
cere attempt  to  reverse  the  pattern  of 
Japanese  production  and  exporting  that 
has  caused  so  much  disruption  in  over- 
seas markets.  Unfortunately,  at  times, 
the  procedures  of  decisionmaking  within 
the  Japanese  Government  seem  so  time 
consuming  that  Japan  does  not  take 
timely  decisions  and  choices  which  can 
be  more  unpleasant  than  are  or  may  be 
forced  on  Japan. 

It  has  been  clear  to  me  since  last 
August — and  I  made  a  public  statement 
to  this  effect — that  a  revaluation  of  the 
Japanes^yen  was  inevitable.  I  feel  that 
most  reputable  Japanese  economists 
would  agrdfe  with  this  judgment.  The  in- 
evitability arises  out  of  the  growing  and 
totally  unacceptable  Japanese  surplus 
on  the  trade  accoimt  with  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  Japan's  general  trade 
surplus  position  in  the  world.  Some  two- 
thirds  of  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  is  account- 
ed for  by  our  bilateral  account  with 
Japan.  The  U.S.  deficit  on  the  trade 
account  with  Japan  has  increased  by  $1 
billion  in  1972  to  $4.2  billion.  The  sur- 
plus in  each  case  is  so  great  that  the 
rules  of  the  game  which  underlie  the 
stability  of  any  equitable  international 
monetary  and  trading  system  must  be 
judged  as  having  been  serioiisly  im- 
paired. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Japan  will  mod- 
erate the  position  against  any  further 
revaluation  of  the  yen  since  it  has  again 
become  clear  that  despite  the  yen  reval- 
uation contained  in  the  Smithsonian 
agreement,  the  yen  remains  seriously  un- 
dervalued. It  should  also  be  a.sked  wiiy 
revaluation  of  the  yen  is  so  to  be  feared. 
Revaluation  clearly  is  a  reward  for  hard 
work,  productivity  and  industrial  effi- 
ciency, and  the  Japanese  man  in  the 
street  could  benefit  through  cheaper 
prices  for  all  imported  soods.  Revalua- 
tion could  also  contribute  to  a  redirec- 
tion of  Japanese  energies  and  resources 
to  what  we  are  told  are  pressing  societal 
and  environmental  needs  at  home. 


\ 


Let  me  also  say  a  brief  word  about 
the  United  States. 

In  his  speech  before  the  IMF  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1972,  President  Nixon  stated: 

No  nation  should  be  denied  the  opportu- 
nity to  adjust,  nor  relieved  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  adjust. 

Because  of  the  present  reserve  cur- 
rency role  of  the  dollar,  the  United  States 
is  partially  denied  this  opportunity  and 
also  relieved  of  this  obligation.  However, 
the  American  people  must  realize  that 
the  productivity  and  competitiveness  of 
the  American  society  are  at  Issue  in  this 
monetary  crisis. 

If  any  other  currency  indeed  Is  reval- 
ued, the  world  will  have  rendered  a 
judgment  about  the  United  States,  and 
this  judgment  will  result  in  higher  prices 
for  imported  products.  Any  foreign  cur- 
rency revaluation  impacts  adversely  on 
the  American  standard  of  living.  In  turn, 
if  burgeoning  trade  deficits  lead  to  pro- 
tectionist trade  legislation,  the  American 
consumer  will  pay  a  further  levy  and  this 
levy  will  then  be  even  stififer.  The  inter- 
national effects  of  the  blue-collar  blues, 
faltering  productivity  and  white  collar 
malaise  cannot  be  swept  under  the  rug. 
We  shall  in  time  find  it  impossible  to 
maintain  our  living  standards  under 
these  conditions. 

In  conclusion,  while  this  latest  inter- 
national monetary  crisis  is  very  serious — 
this  is  not  the  time  to  act  precipitously — 
rather  it  is  a  period  of  opportunity;  op- 
portunity to  advance  the  international 
monetary  negotiations,  opportunity  to 
review  the  economic  relations  among  the 
principal  economies  of  the  free  world, 
and  yes,  opportunity  to  consult  with  the 
Congress  ^HK,the  future  course  of  our 
trade  and  monetary  policies. 

I  have  long  felt  and  advocated  that 
1973  would  be  the  optimimi  year  for  a 
major  multilateral  summit  at  which 
time  economic — trade  and  monetary — as 
well  as  political  and  military  problems 
would  be  on  the  table.  International  ac- 
tion is  also  appropriate  to  deal  with  the 
growing  international  energy  crisis. 

We  are  in  a  new  era — the  international 
order  created  during  and  inmiediately 
after  the  second  world  war  is  rapidly 
collapsing  if  It  has  not  already  collapsed. 
The  time  is  at  hand  to  build  new  rela- 
tionships and  new  institutional  struc- 
tures to  deal  with  today's  realities — be 
they  the  new  international  monetary  sys- 
tem. International  action  on  the  energy 
crises,  or  the  reconstruction  of  South- 
east Asia.  Let  us  not  let  the  time  pass  us 
by.  

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  a-'=k  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes,  the  time  to  be 
charged  against  the  3  hours  imder  the 
order  with  respect  to  the  executive  ses- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT— INTERGOVERNMEN- 
TAL MARITIME  CONSULTATIVE 
ORGANIZATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors to  attend  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization — 
IMCO — preparatory  meeting  for  the  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Marine  Pollu- 
tion, to  be  held  in  London,  England,  from 
February  12  to  March  2, 1973:  The  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Beall) . 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS— INTRODUC- 
TION OF  A  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
uall  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Griffin  made  at 
this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  815 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58,  dealing 
with  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  transpor- 
tation industry,  are  printed  in  the  rou- 
tine morning  business  section  of  the  Rec- 
ord under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate  the  following  letters,   which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Proposed  Legislation  To  Authorize  Appro- 
priations  TO   THE   National   Aeronautics 
AND  .Space  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics     and     Space     Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and   Space   Administration   for 
research  and   development,  construction  of 
facilities,  and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes  (with  accom- 
panying   papers):    to    the    Committee    on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 
Proposed  Amendment  of  Title  5,  United 

States  Code 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics      and      Space      Administration, 
CXIX 251— Part  4 


transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  change  in  the  titles  of  the  NASA 
Associate  Administrator  positions  listed  im- 
der Level  V  of  the  Ejj^cutive  Schedule,  and 
to  add  three  more  such  positions  to  such 
Schedule  (with  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

Report  on  Plight  Pat,  Department  or  the 
Armt 

A  letter  from  the  Secretarj'  oi  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
flight  pay.  Department  of  the  Army,  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcalf)  :  ' 

A   Joint  resolution   of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho;    to   the  Committee  on 
Bankmg,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs : 
"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  1 

"We,  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  assembled  In  the  First  Regular  Session 
of  the  Forty-second  Idaho  Legislature,  do 
hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

"Whereas,  United  States  citizens  have  been 
forbidden  by  the  1934  Gold  Reserve  Act  the 
right  and  prlvUege  of  owning  gold;   and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  no  compelling  reason 
why  this  freedom  should  be  forbidden  any 
longer;  and 

"Whereas,  there  is  an  ever  Increasing  de- 
mand by  United  States  citizens  to  enjoy  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  owning  gold. 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  First 
Regular  Session  of  the  Forty-second  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Idaho,  now  In  session, 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
concurring,  that  we  respectfully  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  legis- 
lation that  would  repeal  those  sections  of 
the  1934  Gold  Reserve  Act  that  prohibit  pri- 
vate ownership  of  gold  In  the  form  of  UR. 
1232  and  S.  359  Introduced  In  the  93rd  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  be,  and  she  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives In  Congress  from  the  State  of  Idaho, 
and  to  the  Governors  of  the  fifty  states  of 
the  United  States." 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

"Joint  Resolution  Protesting  the  Proposed 
Closing  of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Services  at  Boothbat  Harbor,  Maine 
"We.  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
sentatlves  and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Maine 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Legislative 
Session  assembled,  most  respectfully  present 
and  petition  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,   as  follows: 

"Whereas,  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Agency  has  summarily  and  pub- 
licly announced  the  Intention  of  perma- 
nently closing  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Services  facility  at  Boothbay  Harbor  on  or 
before  July  1st  of  this  year;  and 

"Whereas,  this  incredible  decision  comes  at 
a  time  when  our  commercial  fisheries  need 
the  scientific  capabilities  that  this,  the  only 
'cold  water'  fishery  facility  in  the  Nation 
can  provide;  and 


"Whereas,  should  budget  cuts  become  nec- 
essary they  should  be  planned  and  appor- 
tioned equally  among  all  fisheries  research 
centers  rather  than  arbitrary  closure  and  the 
accompanying  financial  burdens  to  the  State; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  this  fishery  research  center  at  Booth- 
bay  Harbor  is  vlial  to  the  future  overall 
economic  development  of  the  northeast;  now, 
therefore,  l>e  It 

"Resolved:  That  we,  yotir  Memorialists,  do 
hereby  respectfully  protest  said  closure  and 
request  the  N,%tlonal  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
plierlc  Agency  to  cease  and  desist  m  its  ef- 
forts to  close  the  said  facilities;  and  be  It 
further 

"Resolved:  That  the  Members  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Congress  for  the  State  of  Maine 
are  hereby  urgently  requested  to  use  every 
possible  means  to  cause  the  decision  to  close 
said  facilities  to  be  reversed;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration and  to  the  Honorable  Richard 
M.  Nixon.  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Honorable  Frederick  B.  Dent,  Secretary  of 
Commerce;  and  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  In  Congress  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  this  State." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

S.  96 
"A  concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  Contmue  the  Provisions  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965  so  as  to  Permit  Continued  Funding  of 
Projects    Necessary    to    the    Future    Well- 
Being  of  the  State  and  Nation 
"Whereas,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965  has  caused  the  In- 
vestment of  more  than  fifty-one  million  dol- 
lars of  funds  of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  the  Coastal  Plains  Re- 
gional Commission  In  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  South  Caroima;  and 

"Whereas,  EDA  and  Coastal  Plains  Regional 
Commission  investments  by  their  catalytic 
utilization  have  resulted  In  the  added  Invest- 
ment of  more  than  one  hundred  million  dol- 
lars from  other  public  and  private  sources; 
and 

"Whereas,  these  economic  development 
programs  have  resulted  In  many  worthwhile 
Job-generating  projects,  including  vocatlonal- 
techmcal  training  facilities  and  other  public 
works,  business  loans,  technical  assistance 
and  planning;  and 

"Whereas,  this  financial  assistance,  geared 
to  helping  underdeveloped  communities  help 
themselves,  has  been  responsible  for  the  crea- 
tion of  thousands  of  Job  opportunities  in 
many  parts  of  our  great  State;  and 

"Whereas,  a  substantial  number  of  projects, 
which  will  greatly  enhance  the  future  eco- 
nomic development  of  South  Carolir.a,  are 
now  pending  or  in  the  development  stage  and 
these  projects  are  depending  upon  EDA  and 
Coastal  Plains  funding;  and 

"Whereas,  this  act  expires  June  30,  1973, 
and  bills  have  been  Introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress which  will  provide  for  the  extension  of 
the  act.  Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  ^ 
Representatives  concurring: 

"That  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Caro- 
lina expresses  its  continued  strong  support 
for  programs  resulting  from  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  and 
respectfully  urges  the  Congress  to  authorize 
and  the  President  to  approve  the  contlnua- 
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t  ion  of  the  provlsiotu  of  such  act,  u  well  as 
(  mple  appropriations  to  permit  the  continued 
f  [indlng  of  projects  necessary  to  tJie  future 
^U-belng  of  this  State  and  Nation. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
ifesolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
T  nlted  States,  the  presiding  officers  of  both 
t  ouses  of  the  Congress,  the  Honorable 
I  rederlck  Dent,  Secretary  of  the  Department 
c  r  Commerce,  the  Chairman  of  the  Public 
■V  rorks  Committee  in  both  houses  of  the  Con- 
g  ress  and  to  each  member  of  the  South  Caro- 
1  Jia  Congressional  Delegation." 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMTTTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
^as  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WUiLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Ilabor  and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
qient: 

3J.  Res.  59.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  and 
1  )r  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-18) . 


ly^TERIM  REPORT  OF  THE  JOINT 
STUDY  COMMITTEE  ON  BXnXJET 
CONTROL— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr.  GRIFFIN,  from  the  Joint  Study 
dommittee  on  Budget  Control,  submit- 
t;d  a  report  entitled  "Improving  Con- 
gressional Control  Over  Budgetary  Out- 
lay and  Receipt  Totals,"  which  was  re- 
t  ;rred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
C  peratloi^. 
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INTRODUCTION      OF      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  jotd  joint  resolu- 
t  ons  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
a  ad,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  FANNIN   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GOLOWATZK)  : 

S.  811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Taylor  Grazing 
A  :t  to  Increa^  the  amount  of  certain  reve- 
nae  returned  to  the  State.  Referred  to  the 
Cpmmlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD : 

S.  812.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  in  the  District 
o'  Columbia  the  American  Ex-Prisoners  of 
V'ar.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jpdlclary. 

By  Mr.  FANNIN: 

S.  813.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
o;  the  Interior  to  purchase  property  located 
with  the  San  Carlos  Mineral  Strip.  Referred 
t  >  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
^alrs. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT : 

S.    814.    A   bill    for    the   relief   of    Charles 
I  ugene  Plckas,  Marjorie  Jean  Flckas,  Charles 
I  radley  Flckas,  and  Steven  Flckaa.  Referred 
tp  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

S.  815.  A  bill  to  provide  more  effective 
E  leans  for  protecting  the  public  interest  in 

itional  emergency  disputes  involving  the 
transportation  Industry,  and  for  other  pur- 
j  OSes.  Referred  to  the  Conamittee  on  Labor 
spd  Public  Welfare. 

S.    816.    A    bill    for   the    relief    of    Jozefa 
dokolowski  DoiillltoXl.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
qilttee  on  the  Judwlary. 
By  Mr.  GURNET: 

S.  817.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11  of  the 
£  acial  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
t  It  Ion  upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
\  hich  an  individual  may  earn  while  recelv- 
1  ig  benefits  thereunder.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
qilttee  on  Finance. 

S.  818.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social 


Secxirity  Act  to  provide  that.  In  the  case  of 
an  Individual  who  after  attainment  of  age 
65  is  entitled  to  widow's  or  widower's  benefits 
thereunder,  no  reduction  in  such  benefits 
shall  be  made  because  such  Individual  had 
received  such  benefits  prior  to  attaining  such 
age.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BAYH:  ' 

S.  819.  A  bin  to  authorize  a  national  policy 
and  program  with  respect  to  wild  predatory 
mammals:  to  prohibit  the  poisoning  of  ani- 
mals and  birds  on  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States;  to  regulate  the  manufacture, 
sale,  and  possession  of  certain  chemical  toxi- 
cants, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BAYH   (for  himself,  Mr.  Hart. 
Mr.  Hahtke,  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  Mr. 
Pebcy) : 
S.  820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  establishing 
the   Indiana    Dums    National    Lakeshore    to 
provide  for  the  eitp&nsion  of  the  Lakeshore, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cook) : 
S.  821.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quality  of 
juvenile  Justice  in  the  United  States  and 
to  provide  a  comprehensive,  coordinated 
approach  to  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McQee)  : 
S.  822.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  licenses  for  the 
operation  of  a  broadcasting  station  shall  be 
Issued  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed  5  years. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    STEVENS    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Gravel)  : 
S.  823.  A  bill  creating  an  additional  Fed- 
eral  district    judgeship   for   the   district   of 
Alaska.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ; 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  824.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Othal  WUliam 
Ray    d'b'a    Bill    Ray    Construction    Co.    of 
Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  825.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  adjust  the  earnings 
exemption,  applicable  to  recipients  of 
monthly  benefits  thereunder,  for  individuals 
In  Alaska  or  Hawaii  so  as  to  take  Into  account 
the  higher  cost-of-living  In  such  States. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    STEVENS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Thurmond,  Mr.  Dcminick,  and  Mr. 

HOLLINGS)  : 

S.  826.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Issuance  of 
United  States  conservation  savings  bonds  in 
order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  through  the  purchase  of 
such  bonds,  to  participate  In  the  financing  of 
programs  to  conserve  and  Improve  the  Na- 
tion's environment.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  827.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6334(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  828.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  indebtedness  of 
certain  native  villages  In  Alaska  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By    Mr.    STEVENS    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Gravel)  : 

S.  829.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Seward  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of  Alas- 
ka, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS : 

S.830.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5303(a)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
higher  minimum  pay  rates  for  certain  addi- 
tional Federal  positions.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  ERVIN: 

S.    831.   A   bUl   for    the   relief   of   Virginia 


Joklsch.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Fanndj)  : 

S.  832.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 

and  related  provisions  of  law.  Referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.  833.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provisions 

of  law  applicable  to  federally  assisted  hoxis- 

ing.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 

Housing    and    Urban    Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GuRNrr) : 
S.  834.  A  bill  to  improve  the  financial  man- 
agement of  Federal   assistance  programs  to 
facilitate    the    consolidatioti    of    such    pro- 
grams; to  provide  authority  to  expedite  the 
processing    of   project   applications   drawing 
upon  more  than  one  Federal  assistance  pro- 
gram;   to   strengthen    further    congressional 
review  of  Federal  grants-in-aid;   and  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  the  law  relating  to  inter- 
governmental  cooperation.   Referred   to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY : 
S.    835.    A    bUl    entitled    "Full    Social    Se- 
ctrrlty  Benefit  Act  of  1973."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  CASE: 
S.  83S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution    Control    Act    in   order   to   require 
specific   approval   by    the   Congress  and   by 
adjacent  coastal  States  prior  to  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  offshore  facilities.  Referred 
to   the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By    Mr.    MANSFIELD    (for    Mr.    Ful- 
BRiGHT)   (by  request) : 
S.  837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of   1961,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bell- 

MON,    Mr.    NuNN,    Mr.    Dole,    Mr. 

Hartke,  and  Mr.  Bennitt)  : 

S.  838.  A  bill  to  amend  title   10,  United 

States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputatlon  of 

retired  pay  of  certain  members  and  former 

members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McGee)  : 
S.  839.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  127  of  title 
23,    United    States    Code.    Referred    to    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  840.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  antitrust 
laws  of  the  United  States  by  providing  for 
fair  comjjetitlve  practices   In   the   termina- 
tion of  franchise  agreements.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  Mr.  Magnttson) 
(by  request) : 
S.  841.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  Civil  Liability  for  Oil 
Pollution  Damsige  and  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational Fund  for  Compensation  for  Oil 
Pollution  Damage.  Referred,  by  unanimous 
consent,  Jointly  to  the  Conunittee  on  Com- 
merce and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Goldwater,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Beall, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr. 
Brooke,  Mr.  CHtrRCH,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
.  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr,  Jackson,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
McGovERN**  Mr.  Magnttson,  Mr. 
Mondale,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Thttrmond,    Mr.    YoTJNG,    and    Mr. 

TCNNEY)  : 

S.  842.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  in  order  to  assist  the  survival  of 
publications  threatened  by  Increased  postal 
rates,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  843  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elena  P. 
Muya.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  SCOTT  of  Virginia: 
S.  844.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro-' 
cedures   for    the   consideration    of   applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  845.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5722  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  for  new  Govern- 
ment appointees  residing  in  Alaska.  Referred 
to  the   Committee   on  Government   Opera- 
tions. 

By     Mr.     PERCY     (for    himself,     Mr. 
Cranston,  and  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.); 
S.  846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970  to  add  a  new  part  re- 
lating to  a  congressional  budget  process.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

By    Mr.    NELSON    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Magnuson,      Mr.       Proxmire,      Mr. 
Weicker,   Mr.   Schweiker,   and   Mr. 
Percy) : 
S.  847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  au- 
thorize safety  design  standards  for  school - 
buses,  to  require  certain  safety  standards  be 
established   for  schoolbuses,   to   require   the 
Investigation  of  certain  schoolbus  accidents, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  848.  A  bill  amending  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  the  termina- 
tion of  certain  assistance  to  countries  not 
carrying  out  the  Agreements  on  Ending  the 
War  and  Restoring   Peace   in  Vietnam,  and 
the  protocols  thereto,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  849.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  procedures 
for  consideration  of  applications  for  renewal 
of  broadcast  licenses.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 
S.J.  Res.  58.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  prohibition  of  strikes  or 
lockouts  with  respect  to  the  current  labor- 
management  dispute  between  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral Railroad  and  certain  of  its  employees. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By   Mr.   WILLIAMS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Javits,  and  Mr.  Stajtord)  : 
S.J.  Res.  59.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.J.  Res.  60.  A  Joint  resolution  to  direct 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
study  and  revise  its  rules  consistent  with  the 
realities   of  modern   day  broadcasting,   and 
the  special  problems  of  the  small  market 
radio  broadcaster.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE : 
S.J.  Res.  61.  A  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
April  1973  as  "National  Check  Tour  Vehicle 
Emissions  Month."  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  FANNIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Goldwater)  : 
S.  811.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Taylor  Graz- 
ing Act  to  increase  the  amount  of  certain 
revenue  returned  to  the  State.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 
Mr.  FANNIN.   Mr.   President,  today. 


With  Senator  Goldwater,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  bill  that  wUl  amend  section  10  of  the 
Tftyor  Grazing  Act  to  correct  a  situation 
that  has  existed  since  1947. 

On  August  6,  1947,  section  10  of  this 
act  was  amended  to  reduce  from  50  to 
12 '72  percent  the  portion  of  the  grazing 
fee  returned  to  the  States.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  this  money  is  in  turn  given 
to  the  grazing  districts  by  nearly  all  of 
the  States,  and  earmarked  by  them  for 
range  improvements,  which  are  so  badly 
needed  on  the  public  domain  grazing 
lands. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  1947 
change  was  made  as  the  result  of  a  con- 
flict between  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee in  which  historical  records  indi- 
cate that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
was  trying  without  success  to  get  an  in- 
crease in  grazing  fees.  When  those  efforts 
failed,  the  act  was  amended  to  increase 
the  amount  of  money  going  into  the  U.S. 
Treasury  by  making  a  reduction  in  the 
50  percent  which  had  been  returned  to 
the  States. 

It  is  unfortimate  that  this  happened, 
because  this  reduction  has  made  it  dif- 
ficult to  get  needed  range  improvements 
essential  to  encouraging  range  manage- 
ment plans  that  include  grazing  rotation 
and  better  management  of  the  land  for 
the  benefit  of  both  livestock  and  wildlife 
The  livestock  industry  has  attempted 
over  the  years  to  get  this  cut  restored,  but 
without  success.  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
at  the  request  of  wildlife  and  conserva- 
tion interests  of  my  State  who  have  con- 
vinced me  that  good  land  management  is 
essential  for  wildlife  and  the  beauty  of 
our  land  as  well  as  the  livestock  industry. 
At  the  present  time  grazing  fees,  which 
were  the  subject  of  the  1947  controversy, 
are  being  Increased.  They  are  on  the 
third  step  of  a  10-step  Increase  that  will 
make  them  competitive  with  fees  charged 
on  private  lands.  So  I  should  think  that 
the  Senators  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee could  join  with  me  in  restoring  the 
amount  of  the  fee  returned  to  the  State 
to  50  percent. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  also  will  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  these  funds  actually 
are  not  placed  in  the  State  treasuries  to 
pay  for  other  programs,  but  that  the 
States  themselves  have  seen  fit  to  rein- 
vest them  in  the  Federal  lands  for  these 
needed  improvements. 

Of  the  present  66  cents  per  animal 
month  fee,  37  percent  goes  into  a  range 
improvement  fund  administered  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

The  12 '2  percent  that  goes  to  the  State 
comes  out  of  what  is  left,  which  means 
that  about  45  percent  of  the  total  now 
goes  into  range  improvements,  and  the 
remaining  55  percent  goes  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

By  boosting  the  State's  share  to  50  per- 
cent of  what  is  left,  the  total  going  into 
range  improvements  will  be  about  68  per- 
cent of  the  total  fee,  and  32  percent  will 
still  go  into  the  Treasury. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
classified  177,630,329  acres  for  multiple 
use  and  retention  of  which  10,755,033 
acres  are  located  In  Arizona.  National 
Forest  Service  permits  grazing  on  106 


million  acres  of  which  11,300,000  acres 
are  located  in  Arizona.  Grazing  is  per- 
mitted on  approximately  283.930,000 
acres  of  public  lands.  The  increased  fees 
based  on  the  1972  apportionment  which 
would  be  returned  to  the  State  would  be 
$2,854,000  or  approximately  1  cent  per 
acre. 

In  the  long  run.  Mr.  President,  this 
would  be  the  greatest  investment  the 
Federal  Government  could  make  to  in- 
crease beef  production,  make  wildlife 
more  plentiful  and  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  our  land,  by  getting  native  grasses  and 
shrubs  reestablished  in  areas  where  the 
land  has  been  neglected. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  this  bill  to  the 
desk  for  appropriate  reference. 


By  Mr.  GURNEY: 
S.  817.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  upon  the  amount  of  outside 
income  which  an  individual  may  earn 
while  receiving  benefits  thereunder.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  I  came  to  Congress  10  years  ago,  I 
have  wondered  why  we  have  an  earnings 
limit  on  Social  Security  retirement  bene- 
fits. And.  in  all  those  years,  I  have  never 
heard  a  convincing  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. 

While  on  the  House  side.  I  tried  a  num- 
ber of  times  to  have  the  earnings  limit 
removed.  And  since  I  have  been  on  the 
Senate  side  there  have  been  a  number 
of  efforts  to  either  raise  the  limit  or  re- 
move it  altogether.  During  the  92d  Con- 
gress, for  instance,  the  Senate  voted  to 
raise  the  hmit  to  $2,400  per  year.  Last 
year,  I  introduced  S.  1250  which  would 
have  raised  the  limit  to  $3,000  and  while 
that  particular  figure  did  not  pass,  we 
did  raise  the  limit  from  $1,680  to  $2,100. 
While  I  agree  with  my  colleagues  that 
being  able  to  earn  $2,100  is  better  than 
being  able  to  earn  $1,680,  no  limit  at  all 
would  be  better  still.  So,  today,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  remove  this  artificial 
earnings  limit  altogether. 

I  favor  outright  elimination  for  two 
reasons.  First  of  all.  Social  Security  is 
an  earned  right  that  should  not  be 
abridged  just  because  someone  is  willing 
to  keep  on  working  for  a  living.  And  sec- 
ond, with  all  the  problems  senior  citizerff 
face,  why  should  we  be  tr>-ing  to  dis- 
courage them  from  adding  to  their 
income? 

As  it  stands  now,  a  worker  contributes 
many  of  his  hard-earned  dollars  in  order 
to  set  aside  an  income  for  himself  when 
he  approaches  retirement  age,  which  Is 
set — again  arbitrarily — at  age  65.  That 
money  should  be  his,  but  with  this  earn- 
ings limit,  we  are  attaching  a  condition — 
that  he  not  work  very  much,  that  he  not 
try  to  ease  the  problems  of  living  on  a 
small,  fixed  income.  And.  !f  the  65-year- 
old  person  works  too  much,  he  loses  the 
right  to  draw  his  social  security.  Why? 
Why  do  we  force  a  man  to  contribute  to 
social  security  and  then  turn  around  and 
deny  him  the  fruits  of  his  labor?  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  person  should  be  denied 
access  to  the  work  force  simply  because 
he  Is  drawing  social  security  benefits 
which  he  more  than  paid  for.  No  other 
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letlrement  plan  puts  such  a  restriction 
( in  its  enroUees. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  military 
letiree  who  returns  to  the  work  force 
J  iter  service  in  our  Armed  Forces.  No 
( ne  denies  him  this  right,  even  though 
t  tiose  military  benefits  are  far  higher 
t  Ian  social  security  benefits,  and  begin 
f  t  a  substantially  lower  age.  Moreover, 
iiany  civil  servants  retire  as  early  as 
i  ge  55,  then  continue  in  another  capac- 
1  y  long  past  the  age  of  65.  My  only 
c  Drament  is  this :  If  we  permit  some  of 
{ ur  senior  citizens  to  continue  to  work 
t  len  why  not  all?  Why  do  we  restrict  so 
lu-ge  a  number  of  hard-working  people 
1  rom  contlnulnb  in  a  fulfilling  endeavor? 

I  submit  that  the  earnings  limit  has 
<  utlived  Its  usefulness.  We  need  experl- 
e  need  labor,  we  need  the  "true  craf ts- 
r  len,"  and  then  we  refuse  to  let  many  of 
t  lose  we  have  work.  Economically,  the 
e  imings  limit  makes  no  sense ;  morally, 
t  le  earnings  limit  works  an  injustice. 
1  herefore,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
I  le  in  the  view  that  it  should  be  abol- 
1  hed — for  once  and  for  all — in  this  ses- 
s  on  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
j  ent  that  the  bUl  be  printed  in   the 

1  ,EcoRo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f  )llows: 

S.  817 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
S  epresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
U  a  in  Congress  assembled,  That  subsections 
()),   (d).   (f).   (h),   (J),  and    (k)    of  section 

2  >3  of  the  Social  Security  Act  are  repealed. 
Sec.  2.   (a)   Subsection   (c)   of  section  203 

0  '  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  redesignated  as 
subsection  (b);  and  such  subsection  as  so 
ri  ideslgnated  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Noncovered  Work  Out- 
sl  le  the  United  States  or"  in  the  heading; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1); 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3), 
aid  (4)  as  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3), 
r  spectlvely, 

(4)  by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  para- 
gaphs  (2).  (3),  and  (4)"  and  Inserting  in 
II  !u  thereof  "For  purposes  of  paragraphs 
(   ),  (2),  and  {3)":  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  203  is 
ri  designated  as  subsection  re);  and  such 
SI  ibsectlon  as  so  redesignated  Is  amended  by 
s  rlklng  out  "subsections  (c)  and  (d)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection    (b)." 

(c)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  203  Is 
ri  designated  as  subsection  (d);  and  such 
s  Ibsectlon  as  so  redesignated  Is  amended  by 
s  rlklng  out  "subsection  (c)"  each  place  It 
a  )p€ars  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsec- 
ton  (b)." 

(d)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  203  Is 
Ddeslgnated  as  subsection  (e);  and  such 
s  ibsectlon  as  so  redesignated  is  amended  by 
s  Tlklng  out  "subsection  (b),  (c).  (g).  or 
(1)'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "subsec- 
t  on  (bl  or  (d)." 

(e)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  203  Is 
r  (designated  as  subsection  (f);  and  such 
s  Ibsectlon  as  so  redesignated  Is  amended  by 
s  Tlklng  out  "subsection  (g)  or  (hHl)(A)" 
aid  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(1)." 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  Section  202(n)(l)  of  the  So- 
c  al  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"  iectlon  203  (b),  (c),  and  (d)"  and  Insert- 

1  ig  In  Ueu  thereof  "Section  203(b)." 

(b)(1)  Section  202(q)(5)(B)  of  such  Act 
li  amended  by  striking  out  "section  203(c) 
( J) "  and  Inserting  in  Mcu  thereof  "section 
2)3(b)(l)." 

(2)   Section  202(q)  (7)  (A)   of  such  Act  Is 


amended  by  striking  out  "deductions  under 
section  203(b),  203(c)(1),  203(d)(1),  or  222 
(b)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "deduc- 
tions on  account  of  work  under  section  203  or 
deductions  under  section  222(b)." 

(c)(1)  Section  202(s)(l)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  of  section  203(c)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  of  section  203(b)." 

(2)  Section  202(3)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (c)  of  section  203,  subsection 
(f)  (1)  (C)    of  section  203.". 

(d)  Section  202 (t)  (7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Subsections  (b), 
fc),  and  (d)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Subsection  (b)". 

(e)  Section  208(a)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  section  203 
(f)  of  this  title  for  purposes  of  deductions 
from  benefits"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "under  section  203  for  purposes  of 
deductions  from  benefits  on  account  of 
work". 

(f )  Section  215(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  deductions  under  sec- 
tion 203(b)". 

(g)  Section  3(e)  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"under  subsections  (g)  and  (h)(2)  of  section 
203  of  the  Social  Security  Act"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "under  subsection  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Social  Security  Act". 

(h)  Section  5(1)  (1)  of  the  RaUroad  Retire- 
ment  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"or"  after  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause 
(1),  by  striking  out  clause  (U),  and  by  re- 
designating clause  (HI)  as  clause  (11). 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respct  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31, 1973. 


ByMr.GURNEY: 

S.  818.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that,  in  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  after  attain- 
ment of  age  65  is  entitled  to  widow's  or 
widower's  benefits  thereunder,  no  reduc- 
tion in  such  benefits  shall  be  made  be- 
cause such  individual  had  received  such 
benefits  prior  to  attaining  such  age.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  will  alleviate 
a  problem  brought  on  by  the  passage  of 
last  year's  social  security  bill,  H.R.  1,  spe- 
cifically that  section  which  provided  that 
widows  could  receive  an  amount  equal  to 
100  percent  of  their  deceased  husband's 
social  security  benefits. 

During  the  long  months  H.R.  1  was 
under  consideration,  I  received  thou- 
sands of  letters  asking  how  soon  that  bill 
would  be  passed,  and  how  much  longer 
widows  w^jild  have  to  wait  for  a  benefit 
increase.  When  we  finally  completed  ac- 
tion on  this  bill,  I  received  many  letters 
from  widows  thanking  me  for  my  help — 
prematurely,  it  turns  out.  Almost  as  soon 
as  H.R.  1  took  effect,  I  began  receiving 
letters  from  many  widows  who  began  re- 
ceiving benefits  at  age  62,  who  expected 
a  17.5-percent  increase,  and  who  sud- 
denly found  themselves  shortchanged. 
Instead  of  an  increase  in  their  meager 
incomes,  there  was  nothing  but  disap- 
pointment because  H.R.  1  provides  that 
only  those  widows  who  were  65  before 
they  began  receiving  benefits  are  eligible 
to  receive  100  percent  of  their  husbands' 
share. 

My  bill  would  correct  this  inequity.  It 
provides  that,  for  women  who  began 
drawing  benefits  at  age  62,  those  benefits 
shall  increase  to  a  full  100  percent  of  the 


husband's  benefits  when  that  widow 
reaches  age  65.  For  those  already  65  and 
over,  the  100-percent  benefit  would  be- 
gin immediately. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  B.R.  1,  we  had  essentially  two  levels 
of  benefits  for  women  who  had  no  social 
security  earnings  record  of  their  own.  If 
they  were  disabled,  they  could  draw  re- 
duced benefits  as  early  as  age  60.  If  not, 
the  widow's  benefits  were  available  at  age 
62,  and  these  were  "nonreduced"  full 
benefits.  In  other  words  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  1  the  benefits  received  at 
age  62  were  the  highest  benefits  non- 
working  widows  could  expect  to  earn. 

For  the  woman  who  worked,  there  was 
aiL  alternative.  She  could  draw  the 
^•arfiount  equal  to  82.5  percent  of  the 
husband's  benefit  at  age  62,  or  she  might 
continue  working  until  65  and  draw 
benefits  on  her  own  earnings  record. 

But,  by  enacting  H.R.  1,  we  installed 
another  tier  of  benefits.  Now  a  woman 
can  draw  reduced  benefits  at  age  60,  71.5 
percent;  full  benefits  at  62,  82.9  percent; 
and  fuller  benefits  at  age  65,  100  percent. 
However,  by  doing  this  we  have  created 
a  situation  where  the  woman  who  began 
receiving  benefits  at  age  62,  thinking 
that  those  were  the  highest  benefits 
available,  now  finds  herself  permanently 
behind. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  Con- 
gress sought  to  discriminate  against 
widows  aged  62  to  65  when  it  passed 
H.R.  1.  Benefits  for  widows  aged  62  have 
never  been  considered  "reduced  benefits" 
before  and  I  believe  the  intention  was  to 
help  them  when  they  needed  the  help 
so  much.  This  bill  will  give  that  help 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  give  it 
their  utmost  consideration  and  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
■  There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  818 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 202(q)(l)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  subpargraph 
(A) .  by  Inserting  "(In  the  case  of  any  bene- 
fit other  than  a  widow's  or  widower's  bene- 
fit) and  for  any  subsequent  month  prior  to 
the  month  In  which  such  individual  attains 
retirement  age  (In  the  case  of  a  widow's  or 
widower's  benefit)"  Immediately  after  "sub- 
sequent month";  and 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (B)(U),  by  striking 
out  "such  Individual  attains  retirement 
age"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "such  In- 
dividual (in  the  case  of  any  individual  other 
than  an  Individual  who  Is  entitled  to  a  wid- 
ow's or  widower's  benefit)  attains  retirement 
age". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  monthly  benefits 
under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
months  after  the  moath  foUowlng  the  month 
In  which  this  Act  Is  enacted. 


ByMr.BAYH: 
S.  819.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national 
policy  and  program  with  respect  to  wild 
predatory  mammals;  to  prohibit  the 
poisoning  of  animals  and  birds  on  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States;  to 
regulate  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  pos- 
session of  certain  chemical  toxicants,  and 
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for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

PRKDATOB  CONTBOL  ACT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
today,  for  appropriate  reference  and 
consideration,  the  Antipolsonlng  Act  of 
1973.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  three- 
fold: To  prohibit  the  routine  use  of  poi- 
soning on  Federal  lands;  to  outlaw  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  use  of  particularly 
toxic  poisons;  and  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  alternative  methods  of 
predator  control,  as  well  as  their  utiliza- 
tion by  individual  States.  Exceptions  to 
the  poisoning  prohibition  are  possible, 
but  any  use  of  poison  would  require  a  de- 
tailed written  justification  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  following  opportunity  for 
public  debate. 

Last  year  two  sets  of  hearings  were  held 
on  my  bill,  S.  2083,  but  no  action  re- 
sulted. This  year  I  have  revised  the  bill 
based  on  the  expertise  offered  during 
hearings  and  debate  in  the  House.  There- 
fore, my  bill  is  similar  to  the  bill  H.R. 
13152  which  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  year  and  has  been  rein- 
troduced as  H.R.  38.  Its  differences  can 
be  summarized  briefly:  A  public  hearing 
is  required  prior  to  approval  of  poisoning 
on  public  lands;  poisoning  is  not  justi- 
fied, even  as  a  last  resort  to  prevent  major 
damage  to  domestic  livestock;  a  total  of 
$4  million  rather  than  $9.5  million  is 
authorized  for  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram; Federal  administration  of  poisons 
is  authorized  only  in  emergency  situ- 
ations where  no  State  program  has  been 
approved;  and  perhaps  most  important, 
it  is  unlawful  to  sell  or  use  certain  par- 
ticularly toxic  poisons  for  field  use  in 
predator  control  programs. 

Mr.  President^  I  believe  the  need  for 
a  law  similar  to  this  proposal  is  strong. 
Until  last  February,  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment was  killing  the  very  animals  we  in 
Congress  had  asked  it  to  protect.  The 
irony  would  have  been  ludicrous  if  it 
had  not  been  so  tragic.  And  yet,  the 
President  has  just  been  urged  to  reestab- 
lish that  shocking  program. 

Let  us  lojk  for  a  moment  at  the  ap- 
palling statistics  of  thoughtless  destruc- 
tion of  some  treasured  animals. 

Until  last  year,  the  Division  of  Wild- 
life Service.s  liad  700  emplovees  who  had 
placed  2.300.000  pounds — more  than  a 
thousand  ton? — of  poisoned  meat  on 
public  land  in  the  previous  5  years.  The 
main  poisons  were  compound  1080.  of 
which  more  than  100.000  pound?  had 
been  used  pnnuallv  for  t-vo  decades,  and 
thallium  sulfate.  The  lesjal  poisoners  had 
used  3  million  strychnine  tablets  and 
tons  of  poisoned  grain.  Not  only  had  the 
Interior  Department  engaged  in  its  o'.vn 
massive  poisoning  proajram.  but  States 
had  subsidized  similar  programs  by  lo- 
cal governments  and  priva'^e  organi7a- 
ticns.  often  duplicating  and  aggravating 
the  dei»tructive  impact  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  total  cost  of  this  blanket  of 
poison  was  at  least  $8  million  dollars  an- 
nually, not  to  mention  the  needless  kill- 
ing of  innocent  and  treasured  wildlife. 
Furthermore,  in  an  attempt  to  poison 
all  potential  ranch  predators,  ranchers 
were  only  upsetting  a  natural  balance  of 
wildlife  and  creating  new  economic  losses 


for  themselves.  For  Instance,  if  the  bal- 
ance of  wild  predators  and  prey  is  dis- 
rupted, then  there  will  be  a  mushroom- 
ing of  small  rodents,  stripping  the  graz- 
ing lands  intended  for  livestock.  In  fact. 
In  1970,  DWS  designated  a  cumulative 
228,019  acres  for  separate  rodent-poison- 
ing programs.  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  a  decrease  in  the  rodent 
population  which  will  force  previously 
irmocent  predators  toward  captive  live- 
stock. Each  of  these  results  wiU  only  lead 
to  economic  loss  and  to  increased  pres- 
sure for  more  of  the  poison  which  caused 
the  problem. 

Last  year  this  administration  took  two 
important  steps  by  harming  the  use  of 
poisons  on  public  lands  and  suspending 
the  registration  of  particularly  toxic 
poisons. 

While  I  applauded  such  action,  I  tes- 
tified that  these  crucial  protections  of 
our  wUdlife  deserved  the  authority  and 
permanence  of  law.  Executive  orders  are 
repealed  too  easily. 

The  events  of  the  past  few  years  have 
reinforced  my  determination  to  secure 
favorable  congressional  action  on  this 
measure.  It  is  now  clear  that  Western 
woolgrowers  are  committed  to  the  repeal 
of  Executive  Order  11643.  Conservation- 
ists argue  that  the  Executive  order  has 
not  possibly  been  in  effect  long  enough 
for  its  effect  to  be  measured  statistically; 
however,  woolgrowers  are  apparently 
convinced  tiiat  without  tons  of  poisons 
and  a  $8  million  subsidy  by  American 
taxpayers,  they  will  be  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness by  predators. 

Mr.  President,  studies  have  indicated 
again  and  again  that  most  coyotes  live 
on  wild  prey  and  never  come  near  a  flock 
of-  sheep.  Studies  and  experience  have 
shown  that  selective  trapping  can  be 
far  more  effective  in  reducing  sheep  loss, 
because  predators  often  retrace  their 
steps.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an  alterna- 
tive. We  do  not  need  to  continue  a  pro- 
gram which  has  systematically  poisoned 
species  of  animals  which  were  already 
on  the  list  of  endangered  animals. 

In  support  of  the  conviction  that  this 
countrj'  must  protect  its  wildlife  and  re- 
sources by  finding  alternatives  to  the  use 
of  poisons,  numerous  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  along  with  40  conser- 
vation groups  repre.senting  nearly  4  mil- 
lion citizens  wrote  to  the  President  urg- 
ing him  not  to  repeal  Executive  O.-der 
11643  or  the  Environment!]  Protection 
Agency  order  of  March  9,  1972.  Both  or- 
ders are  stDl  in  effect,  but  the  battle  is 
far  from  over.  ^ 

In  sumniai-y.  the  poisoning  progrnm 
was  ill-designed,  it  mushroomed  beyond 
control  or  reason,  and  it  presented  an 
ou*:rageous  threat  to  innorent  wildlife. 
I  am  pleased  that  thr.se  public  lands  not 
yet  needed  for  parks  or  preserves  can  be 
wpA  for  a  small  fee  bv  sheepowners. 
I  a;so  believe,  that  in  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment's historic  willingness  to  protect 
sheep  on  tho-^e  lands,  we  bear  a  responsi- 
bility to  sheepowners  to  a«;=ist  them  to 
fiTid  an  effective  alternative  to  poisoning. 
But  I  do  not  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  any  obligation  or  ri.aht  to  need- 
lessly sacrifice  public  resources  to  private 
interests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 


of  my  bin  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  819 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Wouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Antipolsonlng  Act 
6f  1973'"',  and  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress 
to  recognize  that  the  wolf,  the  coynte,  the 
mountain  lion,  the  lynx,  the  bobcat,'  the  sev- 
eral species  of  bear,  and  other  larte.  wild 
carnivores  native  to  North  Amerim  and 
commonly  known  as  predatory  mammals  are 
among  the  wildlife  resources  of  lntere..t  and 
value  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  2.  Fcr  purposes  o£  this  Act — 

I  a)  "Public  lauds"  means  all  publicly 
owned  lands  of  the  United  States; 

(b)  tlie  term  "person"  means  any  Individ- 
ual, organization,  or  association.  Including 
any  department,  agency,  or  instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  Goveniment.  a  State  govern- 
ment, or  a  political  subdivision  thereof: 

(C)  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States  of  the  Union,  Puerto  Rlco.  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Inlands,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  but  shall  not  include  any 
political  subdivision  of  the  foregolnp  entitles; 

(d)  the  term  "chemical  toxicant"  means 
any  chemical  substance  which,  when  In- 
gested, Inhaled,  or  absorbed,  or  when  appUed 
to,  or  Injected  Into  the  body.  In  relatively 
small  amounts,  by  Its  chemical  action  may 
cause  significant  bodily  malfunction,  Injury, 
Illness,  or  death  to  animals  or  man; 

(e)  the  term  "predatory  animal"  means 
any  mammal,  bird  or  reptile  which  habitu- 
ally preys  upon  other  animals; 

(f)  the  term  "depredating  animals"  meanB 
any  nonpredatory  mammal  or  reptile  caus- 
ing damage  to  agricultural  crops  or  natural 
resources; 

(g)  the  term  "secondary  poisoning  effect" 
n^eans  the  result  attributable  to  a  chemical 
toxicant  which,  aft«r  being  ineested.  inhaled, 
or  absorbed  by  or  into,  or  when  applied  to  or 
injected  into  a  mammal,  bird,  or  reptile.  Is 
retained  in  its  tis.sue.  or  otherwise  retained 
in  such  a  manner  and  quantity  that  the 
tissue  Itself  or  retaining  part  if  thereafter 
Ingested  by  man  or  another  mammal,  bird, 
or  reptile,  produces  the  effects  set  forth  in 
subsection  (d)  hereof;  and 

(h)  the  term  "field  use"  means  any  use 
on  lands  not  in  cr  Immediately  adjacent  to 
occupied  buildings. 

PfBLlC    LANDS 

Sec  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  no  per.=on  shall — 

(1)  make  field  use  of  any  chemical  toxi- 
cant on  ar.y  Federal  lands  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  predatory  animals;  or 

(2 1  make  field  use  on  such  lands  of  any 
chemical  toxlcint  which  causes  any  second- 
ary pclsoning  effect  for  the  purpose  of  tilUng 
otiier  mnmmals,  birds,  or  repUles. 

(b>  In  any  specific  Instance  where  either 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  tl.e  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  believes,  because  of  unusual 
and  ex'r.iordinary  circumstances,  that  It  is 
imperative  to  use  poisons  on  public  lands  for 
animal  control,  he  shall  place  a  Notice  of 
Intention  in  the  Federal  Register  at  least 
sixty  days  prior  to  the  proposed  beginning  of 
the  program  and  shall  give  a  public  hearing 
to  anvor.e  who  wishes  to  protest  t^e  polson- 
itig:  the  program  shall  not  be  begun  until  a 
review  of  the  protest  is  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  or  Secretary  if  Agricul- 
ture, as  the  crise  may  be.  and  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  need  of  the  program  is 
placed  In  che  Federal  Register.  Tlie  use  of 
poison  under  such  a  program  muht  be  essen- 
tial— 
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)    to   the  preservation   of  one  or  more 
life  species  threatened  with  extinction 
likely   within   the   foreeeeable   future  to 
— e  so  threatened:  or 

to  the  prevention  of  substantial  irre- 
trievable damage  to  nationally  slgnlflcant 
lurtural  resoiirces. 

c)  In  such  emergencies,  In  the  absence 
an  approved  program  for  control  of  pred- 
iry  and  depredating  animals  for  the  State 

question,  the  Secretary  of  Interior  U  au- 
to provide  technical  assistance  to  a 

agency,  or  to  direct  Federal  personnel 
oversee  the  emergency  program. 

d)  Any  person,  including  officials,  em- 
cees, and  agents  of  the  United  States  or 

State,  who  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
settlon  shall,  upon  conviction  for  the  flrst 
.  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed 
or    Imprisonment    not    to    exceed    six 
months,  or  both;  upon  conviction  of  a  sec- 
or  subsequent  offense,  violators  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $10,000.  or 
im  prifionment  not  to  exceed  12  months,  or 
bo:h. 

e)  There   are   hereby   authorized   to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 

to  exceed   $400,000  for  each   fiscal   year 
after  fiscal  year  1973. 

MXTHODS    or    PRXOATOS    CONTKOL 

4.   (a)    In  order  to  assist  the  States  In 
controlling  damage  caused  by  predatory  and 
def  redatlng  animals  and  In  order  to  encour- 
the  use  by  States  of  methods  which  are 
with  accepted  principles  of  wild- 
management  and  the  maintenance  of  en- 
vir  mmental  quality,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
or  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
")    Is  authorized  to  conduct  directly  or 
agreement  with  qualified  agencies  or  In- 
utlons.  public  and  private,  a  program  of 
;ardh  which  shall  concern  the  control  and 
conservation  of  predatory  and  depredating 
and    the    abatement    of    damage 
by  such  animals.  Research  objectives, 
the  program  of  research  authorized  by 
subsection,   shall   be   developed   by   the 
'ary  In  cooperation  with  each  of  the  af- 
I  States. 
J)  The  program  of  research   authorized 
jubsectlon  (a)   hereof  shall  include,  but 
1  not  be  limited  to 

.)   the  testing  of  methods  used  for  the 
'rol  of  predator  and  depredating  animals 
the    abatement   of ,  damage    caused    by 
such  animals:  ^ 

!)   the  development  c^  effective  methods 

predator  control  i<nd  the  abatement   of 

I  caused  by  pre^datorysand  deoredating 

aal^als   which   ooatrlbute   tb   the"  mainte- 

of  environmental  quaftty  and  which 

to  the  greatest  d«flBae  possible,  the 

I's  wildlife  resources.  Including  preda- 

anlmals: 

1)  a  continuing  Inventory,  In  cooperation 
the  States,  of  the  Nation's  predatory 
-'s,  and  the  Identification  of  those 
1  which  are  or  may  become  threatened 
extinction;  and 
.  )  the  development  of  means  by  which 
llssemlnate  to  States  the  findings  of 
stui  les  conducted  pursuant  to  this  section. 
)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  conduct 
L  demonstrations  of  methods  developed 
truant  to  subsection  (b)  and  to  provide 
other  extension  services.  Including 
tral  ling  of  State  personnel,  as  may  be  rea- 
sonably requested  by  the  duly  authorized 
wildlife  agency  of  any  State. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
opriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
to  exceed  $600,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
;  after  fiscal  year  1972. 
5.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  *ils  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
pro\  Ide  In  the  three  fiscal  years  following 
ena4tment  financial  asslstarre  to  sny  State 
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which  may  annually  propose  to  administer  a 
program  for  the  control  of  predatory  and  dep- 
redating animals.  To  qualify  for  assistance 
under  this  section,  any  such  State  program 
must  be  found  by  the  Secretary  to  meet  such 
standards  as  he  may,  by  regulation,  estab- 
lish except  that — 

(1)  the  Secretary  shsUl  not  approve  any 
such  State  program  which  entails  the  field 
use  of  chemical  toxicants  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  predatory  animals  or  the  field  use  of 
any  chemical  toxicant  which  causes  any  sec- 
ondary poisoning  effect  for  the  purposes  of 
killing  other  mammals,  birds,  or  reptiles; 
and 

{ 2 )  the  Secretary  may  approve  a  temporary 
State  program  which  entails  such  emergency 
use  of  chemical  toxicants  as  he  may  author- 
ize, In  each  specific  case,  for  the  protection 
of  human  health  or  safety;  the  preservation 
of  one  or  more  wildlife  species  threatened 
with  extinction  or  likely  within  the  foresee- 
able future  to  become  so  threatened,  or  for 
the  prevention   of  substantial   Irretrievable 
damage  to  nationally  significant  natural  re- 
sources. Such  approval  will  not  be  made  until 
m   each   specific   case   he   makes   a   written 
finding,    following    consultation    with    the 
Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  Agriculture,  and 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and  Adminis- 
trator    of     the     Environmental     Protection 
Agency,  that  an  emergency  exists  that  can- 
not be  dealt  with  by  any  means  which  do  not 
involve  the  use  of  chemical  toxicants.  Prior 
to  his  decision  to  approve  or  disapprove,  the 
Secretary  shall  publish  notice  In  the  Federal 
Register    of   each    proposed    emergency   use 
being  considered  under  this  section.   Such 
notice  shall  Invite  the  submission  from  Inter- 
ested parties,  within   thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  notice,  of  written  data  and  or  views 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  emergency  use. 
(b)   An  annual  payment  under  subsection 
(a)  hereof  may  be  made  to  any  State  In  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  may  determine  ex- 
cept that — 

(1)  no  such  annual  payment  sha!l  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  75  per  centum  In  the 
first  year,  50  per  centum  In  the  second  year, 
or  25  per  centum  In  the  third  year,  of  the 
cost  of  the  program  approved  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  hereof: 

(2)  no  such  annual  payment  to  any  State 
shall  exceed  $300,000  In  the  flrst  fiscal  year 
following  enactment,  $200,000  In  the  third 
fiscal  year  following  enactment: 

(3 1  no  payment  otherwise  authorized  by 
this  section  shall  be  m^de  to  a  State  whase 
share,  In  whole  or  In  part,  of  the  cost  of  the 
proguam  approved  under  subsection  (ai  here- 
of Is  to  be  paid  from  funds  not  appropriated 
by  Its  legislature:  and 

(4)  not  more  than  10  p^  centum  of  the 
State  share  may  be  from  funds  derived  from 
sale  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  licenses 
or  permits. 

(c»  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
$3,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1974.  $2,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1975.  and  $1,000,000  in  fiscal  vear 
1976.  >. 

CONTROI-    OF    POISONS 

Sec  6.  (at  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  manu- 
facture, distribute,  offer  for  sa!e.  hold  for 
sale,  sell,  ship,  deliver  for  shipment,  deliver, 
receive  or  use  a:.y  compound  of  thallium 
sulfate,  sodli'm  cyanide.  strych;iine.  or  so- 
dium monofiiio.-acetate  for  field  use  in  preda- 
tor fcontrol  programs. 

(b)  In  addition  to  existing  authority  un- 
der the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodentlclde  Act.  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  shall  establish  a  system  of 
recordkeeping  and  licensing  to  record  the 
possession  and  use  of  all  compounds  and 
chemicals  encompassed  In  subsection  (a). 

(c)  The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Is  authorized  to  purchase  the  compounds  and 
chemicals  In  section  (a)  from  any  persons 
who  possess  them  upon  enactment  of  this 


Act  but  whose  continued  possession  be- 
comes uiUawful  under  the  Act  or  regulations 
issued  thereunder. 

(d)  Any  person  convicted  of  any  violation 
of  subsection  (a) ,  or  of  any  regulation  pro- 
miUgated  thereunder,  shall  be  fined  not  man 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

Ssc.  7.  Heads  of  Federal  departments,  agen- 
cies,  or  establishments  are  hereby  authorized 
to  issue  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  thU  Act. 

Sec.  8.  There  Is  hereby  repealed  in  Its  en- 
tU-ety  the  Act  of  March  2,  1931,  (7  U.S.C. 
426-426  (b)),  pertaining  to  the  eradication 
and  control  of  predatory  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding  or  limiting  the  author- 
ities and  responslblltles  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  un- 
der the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodentlclde  Act,  as  amended. 

Sec.  10.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
sections  3,  4,  and  6  hereof,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Hartke,    Mr.    Stevenson,    and 
Mr.  Percy)  : 
S.  820.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  the 
lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize an  expansion  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  my  senior  colleague 
< Mr.  Hartke)  ,  the  Senators  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  are 
joining  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

In  September  of  1972,  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Rogers  Morton,  speaking  at  the 
dedication  of  the  lakeshore,  called  it  a 
great  urban  facility.  There  is  no  better 
place  in  the  coimtry,  I  believe,  for  bring- 
ing parks  to  the  people  than  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

This  bill  will  add  an  additional  5,340 
acres  to  the  existing  lakeshore.  Most  of 
this  land  was  included  in  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced in  1963  to  establish  a  port  and  a 
park  for  the  Midwest.  However,  between 
the  time  the  bill  was  introduced  in  1963 
and  its  ultimate  passage  in  1966,  several 
areas  had  been  dropped  out  or  spoiled  by 
development.  Time  has  demonstrated  to 
us  that  additional  land  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  unequaled  ecological  and 
recreational  value  of  the  lakeshore  for 
the  millions  of  i^eople  living  within  easy 
traveling  distance.  Aside  from  the  very 
real  necessity  of  providing  buffer  areas 
and  contiguous  sections  of  land  to  pro- 
tect the  dimes  and  bogs  already  within 
the  lakeshore  boundaries,  there  are 
areas  of  unparalleled  beauty  and  value 
that  must  be  preserved.  For  example: 

The  Beverly  Shores  Island  is  a  'rolling, 
wooded  area  that  Is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  national  lakeshore. 

The  Blue  Heron  nesting  unit  is  one  of 
the  few  refuges  for  dwindling  species  of 
birds.  This  area  consists  of  lowland  for- 
est with  timber  unlike  that  foimd  in  the 
dunes  proper. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  expansion 
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of  the  lakeshore  park  is  necessary  for 
both  ecological  and  recreational  reasons, 
and  is  In  the  interest  of  the  entire  Great 
Lakes  region  and  indeed  the  country.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  move  expedi- 
tiously to  consider  and  approve  an  ex- 
pansion bill. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment wUl  prepare  a  map  showing  the 
exact  location  of  the  proposed  areas  of 
expansion.  I  will  attempt  to  disseminate 
this  map  widely  in  the  hope  that  all 
concerned  citizens  will  be  informed  and 
will  communicate  to  me  and  other  Sena- 
tors their  views  on  the  expansion. 


By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cook)  : 
S.  821.  A  bill  to  improve  the  quality  of 
juvenile  justice  in  the  United  States  and 
to  provide  a  comprehensive,  coordinated 
approach  to  the  problems  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency, and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

JtrVENttB    JUSTICE    AND    DELrNQTJENCT 
PREVENTION   ACT  OF   1973 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
today  to  join  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kentucky,  Senator  Marlow 
Cook,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, in  introducing  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1973. 
Our  bill  provides  a  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated program  to  prevent  juvenile 
delinquency,  rehabilitate  juvenile  de- 
linquents, and  improve  the  quality  of 
juvenile  justice  in  this  country.  In  ad- 
dition, it  authorizes  substantial  resources 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments  as 
well  as  public  and  private  agencies  in 
developing  an  effective  approach  to  the 
multifaceted  problems  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

This  measure  received  strong  support 
during  the  92d  Congress  when  it  was 
introduced  as  S.  3148.  It  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  youth-serving  organiza- 
tions and  juvenile  delinquency  experts 
throughout  the  country.  It  has  received 
the  support  of  many  of  the  major  orga- 
nizations working  in  the  field  of  youth 
development  and  delinquency  prevention, 
such  as  the  American  Parents  Commit- 
tee, the  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
the  National  Education  Association,  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. The  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  and  the  National  Council 
of  Juvenile  Court  Judges  have  enthusi- 
,  astically  approved  the  comprehensive  at- 
tack on  delinquency  contained  in  this 
bill.  This  legislation  has  also  received 
widespread  support  from  many  individ- 
uals throughout  the  Nation  who  are  ac- 
tively involved  in  providing  services  to 
young  people  in  trouble. 

Extensive  hearings  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
have  demonstrated  the  desperate  need 
for  this  legislation.  Expert  witnesses.  In- 
cluding State  and  local  officials,  repre- 
sentatives of  private  agencies,  social 
workers,  sociologists,  criminologists, 
judges,  and  criminal  justice  planners 
have  testified  on  the  bankruptcy  of  the 


current  juvenile  justice  system  which 
provides  neither  individualized  justice 
nor  effective  help  to  juveniles.  In  p>artlc- 
ular,  they  have  repeatedly  emphasized 
that  large  custodial  institutions  such  as 
reformatories  and  training  schools  are 
nothing  more  than  schools  of  crime, 
where  juveniles  learn  the  skills  of  the  ex- 
perienced criminal. 

This  bill  provides  strong  incentives  for 
State  and  local  governments  to  develop 
community-based  programs  and  services 
as  alternatives  to  these  damaging  train- 
ing schools.  It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals 
has  recently  recommended  that  no  new 
major  institutions  for  juveniles  should  be 
built  under  any  circumstances.  The  Com- 
mission provides  additional  support  for 
the  philosophy  of  this  legislation  that 
many  delinquents  who  have  previously 
been  institutionalized  can  be  helped  suc- 
cessfully in  community  settings. 

State  officials  testifying  before  the 
subcommittee  have  stressed  the  need  foiv 
effective,  coordinated  Federal  fimding  to 
assist  the  States  in  carrying  out  their  ef- 
forts to  treat  juveniles  in  the  community. 
The  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Honorable  Francis  Sargent,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  the  Honorable  John  GiUi- 
gan.  were  eloquent  in  describing  the  ur- 
gent need  for  this  legislation.  The  deputy 
director  of  the  Kentucky  Department  of 
Child  Welfare,  Bill  Ryan,  confirmed  the 
feeling  of  many  State  administrators  in 
urging  passage  of  this  bill : 

Quite  frankly,  when  I  first  read  the  bill 
and  Senator  Bayh's  comments  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  wanted  to  shout 
"Alleluia,"  somebody  has  finally  developed 
a  comprehensive  piece  of  legislation  that 
makes  sense.  It  should  provide  a  real  oppor- 
tunity for  all  of  us  If  we  want  to  be  serious 
about  resolving  problems  facing  youthful 
offenders. 

During,my  2  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  I  have  carefully  reviewed 
the  Federal  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams which  are  scattered  among  more 
than  40  agencies.  Unfortunately,  this  in- 
vestigation confirmed  what  had  already 
been  painfully  suggested — that  existing 
Federal  programs  have  not  provided  the 
requisite  direction,  coordination,  re- 
sources, and  leadership  needed  to  deal 
with  the  crisis  of  delinquency.  They  have 
had  virtually  no  impact  on  the  devastat- 
ing effects  of  juvenile  crime — crime 
which  results  every  year  in  immeasurable 
loss  in  human  life,  personal  security,  and 
wasted  economic  and  human  resources. 

As  we  know  all  too  well,  young  people 
account  for  more  than  half  the  crime  in 
this  country.  Persons  under  25  make  up 
60  percent  of  the  total  arrests  for  crimes 
of  violence  and  81  percent  of  the  arrests 
for  property  crimes  each  year.  During 
the  pEist  decade,  criminal  activity  by 
young  people  has  increased  alarmingly. 
Arrests  of  juveniles  for  violent  crimes 
jumped  193  percent:  arrests  for  property 
crimes  such  as  burglary,  larceny,  and 
auto  theft  Increased  99  percent.  Yet,  the 
problem  is  even  worse  than  the  figures 
indicate,  since  a  large  proportion  of 
adult  surests  for  serious  crimes  are  those 
we  failed  to  rehabilitate  as  juveniles. 


The  price  of  juvenile  crime  to  our  so- 
ciety is  enormous,  not  only  in  a  costly, 
unproductive  juvenile  justice  system  but 
also  in  blighted  young  lives.  One  million 
Juveniles  will  enter  the  juvenile  justice 
system  this  year;  100,000  of  them  will 
be  incarcerated  in  institutions.  The  cost 
of  maintaining  this  system  is  high — 
nearly  $1  biiUon  a  year — and  it  is  in- 
creasing at  aerate  of  $50  million  a  year. 
Yet,  our  efforts  to  rehabilitate  are 
clearly  failing;  recidivism  among  juve- 
niles is  estimated  between  74  and  85  per- 
cent. 

When  juvenile  crime  costs  our  society 
billions  of  dollars  each  year  and  our 
juvenile  correctional  system  only  pro- 
duces more  sophisticated  offenders,  a 
drastically  new  approach  is  needed.  Such 
an  approach  must  recognize  the  severity 
of  the  delinquency  crisis,  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  Federal  Government's  re- 
sponse and  the  need  to  restructure  the 
Federal  effort.  Our  tax  dollars  must  be 
used  to  help  develop  productive,  law- 
abiding  young  citizens.  This  makes  good 
sense  not  only  from  a  humanitarian  point 
of  view,  but  from  an  economic  point  of 
view  as  well. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  which  we  are  in- 
troducing today  will  provide  the  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  Federal  effort 
combined  with  the  massive  resources 
that  have  so  long  been  needed  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  crisis  of  delinquency. 
This  bUl  creates  a  new  National  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention to  insure  national  coordination 
of  federally  assisted  delinquency  pro- 
grams and  provides  substantial  new  re- 
sources for  delinquency  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  programs. 
It  creates  a  centrsdized  research,  train- 
ing, data  collection,  and  evaluation  ef- 
fort in  a  new  Institute  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice. It  provides  for  the  development  of 
model  uniform  standards  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  juvenile  justice  system, 
including  conditions  of  confinement  in 
detention  and  correctional  institutions. 
Finally,  it  establishes  basic  procedural 
rights  for  juveniles  who  come  imder  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction. 

Our  bill  does  not  propose  the  termina- 
tion or  the  relocation  of  existing  juvenile 
delinquency  programs:  rathe«^-it  pro- 
vides the  authority  to  establish  priorities 
and  objectives  for  all  Federal  delin- 
quency programs,  including  training, 
evaluation,  research,  prevention,  reha- 
bilitation, and  treatment  activities.  The 
Director  of  the  new  National  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  would  be  the  spokesman 
and  central  coordinator  for  the  entire 
Federal  juvenile  delinquency  effort.  He 
would  have  broad  supervisory  review 
over  the  operation  of  delinquency  pro- 
grams in  other  agencies,  and  would  be 
responsible  for  reporting  on  their  effec- 
tiveness and  recommending  budget  and 
program  modifications  to  the  President. 

The  need  for  centralized  authority  has 
been  recognized  by  both  major  Federal 
agencies  operating  in  the  field  of  juvenile 
delinquency — the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  announcing  the  decentralization  of 
authority  to  regional  offices  on  May  18. 
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,  Mr.  Jems  Leonard,  Administrator 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, specified' that  juvenile  de- 
lli  quency  programs  would  be  excepted 
fr>m  this  decentralization  and  that  su- 
pe  rvlsory  control  would  remain  in  head- 
qvarters.  Mr.  Leonard  said: 

rhls  Is  a  real  problem  area — the  apparent 
in  ,bUlty  of  all  of  the  programs  that  we  bave 
In  the  Juvenile  delinquency  field  to  dovetail 
an  i  address  the  problem  on  a  very  broad 
anl  effective  base.  That  is  something  that 
ca  inot  be  done  at  the  regional  or  state  level; 
th  i  coordination  effort  has  got  to  come  from 
th  !  National  Government  and  from  Wash- 
in;  ton. 

The  1971  report  of  the  Youth  Develop- 
m  ;nt  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Ad- 
m  nistratlon  within  the  Department  of 
H(alth,  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
cli  ided  that-  Federal  efforts  to  combat 
de  linquency  demonstrate  a  lack  of  priori- 
ti^,  emphasis,  and  direction,  and  that 
planning  has  been  spasmodic  and 
The  report  recommended 
a  new  national  program  be  created 
provide  coordination  and  leadership 
all  delinquency  related  efforts — Fed- 
State,  and  local. 
This  bill  creates  the  new,  national  pro- 
that  has  so  long  been  needed  to 
cobrdinate  and  direct  federally  assisted 
-enile  delinquency  efforts.  The  Presi- 
responded  to  the  crisis  of  drug  ad- 
facing  our  Nation  by  creating  a 
Special  Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse 
with  far-reaching  powers 
the  numerous  drug  programs  scat- 
teied  throughout  the  Federal  Govern- 
mi  nt.  Our  bill  recognizes  that  a  similar 
re  ponse  is  needed  to  meet  the  crisis  of 
juyenile  delinquency — a  response  which 
focus  Federal  resources  to  have  a 
m*aningf  ul  impact  on  the  terrible  social, 
economic,  and  human  cost  of  juvenile 
de  inquency. 

rhe  Federal  effort  to  combat  delin- 
mcy  has  failed  not  only  because  of 
of  direction  and  coordination,  but 
because  we  simply  have  not  allo- 
ed  resources  commensurate  to  the 
;  of  the  problem.  Despite  the  fact  that 
yo|mg  people  represent  more  than  half 
crime  problem  in  our  country,  the 
Feberal  Government  allocates  only  a 
sniall  fraction  of  its  total  crime  preven- 
money  to  the  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  In  fiscal  1970,  LEAA  spent 
;  than  12  percent  of  its  appropriation 
juvenile  delinquency  programs;  in 
;al  1971,  although  the  percentage  in- 
d  somewhat,  it  still  remained  well 
untler  15  percent.  In  fiscal  1972.  accord- 
to  LEAA's  figures,  only  19  percent  of 
total  appropriations  went  to  juvenile 
de!  inquency  programs. 
'  :^e  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
Welfare  has  consistently  requested 
shockingly  low  appropriations  under  the 
i  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Cohtrol  Act.  In  the  past  4  fiscal  years, 
Department  has  requested  only  $50 
million  out  of  a  total  authorization  of 
5  million.  Of  this  $50  million,  $45  mil- 
were  actually  appropriated. 
]  Iqually  significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
responsibility  for  developing  and 
finjding  juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
rests  entirely  with  HEW  by 
■  with  LEAA.  The  resources  de- 
votjed  to  this  vitally  important  effort — to 
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prevent  young  people  from  becoming  In- 
volved in  criminal  activity — are  so 
minimal  as  to  be  practically  useless. 

We  can  only  conclude  that  to  date  no 
Federal  agency,  including  those  specifi- 
cally charged  with  the  prevention  and 
control  of  crime  and  delinquency,  has  re- 
sponded to  the  fact  that  young  people  ac- 
count for  more  than  half  the  crime  prob- 
lem in  our  country.  On  the  contrary, 
juveniles  seem  to  be  last  on  the  list  of  na- 
tional priorities  when  it  comes  to  allocat- 
ing vitally  needed  resources. 

Our  bill  authorizes  substantial  appro- 
priations— one  and  a  half  billion  dollars 
over  the  next  4  years— so  that  resources 
will  be  available  at  the  State  and  local 
level  for  developing  and  implementing 
delinquency  prevention,  rehabilitation, 
and  treatment  programs.  Funds  will  be 
distributed  by  the  States  through  desig- 
nated planning  agencies  in  accordance 
with  comprehensive  State  plans  approved 
by  the  new  national  office.  Funds  are  also 
provided  for  direct  grants  to  public  and 
private  agencies  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment new  methods  of  delinquency  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  rehabilitation. 
This  will  maintain  the  funding  flexibil- 
ity required  to  develop  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  the  problems  of  delinquency. 
The  ability  of  the  Director  to  develop  and 
implement  an  effective,  coordinated  Fed- 
eral delinquency  effort  will  be  enhanced 
by  making  funds  available  for  direct 
grants.  Further,  by  making  funds  to  non- 
governmental agencies,  institutions,  and 
individuals,  participation  by  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  the  community  in  developing 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquenry  will  be  encouraged. 

Representatives  of  private  youth-serv- 
ing agencies  have  testified  with  partic- 
ular feeling  about  the  need  for  this  kind 
of  Federal  support  for  their  efforts  to 
help  young  people.  These  agencies  al- 
ready have  resources,  facilities  and  vol- 
unteer workers  which  can  and  should  be 
P>art  of  a  coordinated  national  effort  to 
reduce  juvenile  delinquency.  These  wit- 
nesses have  affirmed  the  need  for  a  part- 
nership bet'.veen  Government  and  the 
private  sector  to  help  the  .vouth  of  this 
country.  While  they  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  of  the  private  .sec- 
tor to  respond  to  the  delinquency  prob- 
lem, they  need  the  commitment,  leader- 
ship, and  assistance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  do  the  job.  Our  bill  places 
heav>-  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  developing  prevention  and 
treatment  alternatives  and  provides  both 
the  necessary  assistance  and  direction 
to  make  this  an  effective  partnership. 

Grants  under  the  Juvenile  .Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Act  will  be  made 
in  accordance  nith  broad  guidelines 
which  reflect  the  consensus  of  those 
who  have  Ion?  worked  in  the  juvenile  dp- 
linquency  field.  These  eruidelines  encour- 
age the  development  of  viable  alterna- 
tives to  the  traditional  juvenile  justice 
system,  with  particular  emphasis  on  re- 
placing laree,  outmoded  juvenile  deten- 
tion and  corrections  institutions  with 
community-based  services  \and  fa- 
cilities. vL 

The  bill  provides  that  at  least  three- 
quarters  of  the  funds  a  State  planning 
agency  receives  must  be  spent  on  the 
development  of  programs  and  services 


designed  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency, 
to  divert  juveniles  from  the  juvenile 
justice  system,  and  to,  provide  commu- 
nity-based alternatives  to  traditional  de- 
tention and  correctional  .facilities  used 
for  the  confinement  of  juveniles.  Wit- 
nesses before  our  subcommittee  strongly 
advocated  the  adoption  of  the  treatment 
techniques  supported  in  this  bill,  such  as 
foster  care,  shelter  care,  group  homes  and 
halfway  houses,  diagnostic  facilities  and 
expanded  use  of  probation  services  and 
probation  subsidy  programs.  These  wit- 
nesses testified  that  many  delinquents 
who  had  previously  been  incarcerated 
could  be  better  and  more  humanely  han- 
dled in  community-based  alternatives  at 
less  cost  to  the  public. 

This  bill  provides  States  and  localities 
with  the  incentive  and  with  the  resources 
to  develop  these  and  other  alternatives 
to  large  institutions.  Through  the  use 
of  commimity-based  sei-vices  and  facili- 
ties, juveniles  will  be  able  to  receive  the 
help  they  need  while  remaining  in  their 
communities,  close  to  the  families  and 
friends  so  necessary  to  rehabilitative 
efforts. 

One  of  the  most  successful  alternatives 
to  institutionalization  has  been  the  pro- 
bation subsidy  program  which  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  proposed  legislation.  Un- 
der this  program,  which  is  now  operating 
in  several  States,  a  unit  of  local  juris- 
'  diction  is  reimbursed  for  every  juvenile 
it  retains  in  the  community  rather  than 
committing  to  a  State  correctional  insti- 
tution. This  program  allows  a  child  to 
stay  at  home  while  receiving  intensive 
probation  services,  and,  in  fact,  costs  far 
less  than  institutionalization.  For  ex- 
ample, in  California,  the  operation  of  the 
probation  subsidy  program  from  1966 
through  1972  has  reduced  commitments 
to  the  California  youth  authority  by  10,- 
624  yoimg  people  at  an  estimated  savings 
to  the  State  of  over  $68  million.  Tj:\isJ 
worthwhile  program  saves  the  taxpayer's 
money  while  providing  assistance  to  the 
local  community,  and  treatment  for  the 
juvenile  in  his  own  neighborhood  where 
the  chances  of  rehabilitation  are  greatest. 

One  of  the  best  documented  problems 
facing  our  youth  today  is  that  of  drug 
abuse.  Not  only  do  drdgs  destroy  the  lives 
of  many  young  people,  they  are  also  the 
direct  cause  of  serious  delinquent  be- 
havior. The  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  has  conducted  an 
extensive  investigation  of  the  problems 
of  non-opiate  addiction  among  young 
people,  especially  with  regard  to  amphet- 
amines and  barbitiurates-.  We  have  found 
that  a  shockingly  large  percentage  of  our 
high  school,  and  even  elementary  school, 
population  have  become  involved  in  the 
abuse  of  these  dangerous  drugs,  often 
\^ithout  realizing  their  target  conse- 
quences. Numerous  young  witnesses  have 
told  us  of  their  first  experiences  with 
these  drugs,  of  their  ingreasing  depend- 
ence and  eventual  addiction,  and  of  the 
delinquent,  ofteii  criminal  activity  to 
which  their  drug4iabits  led  them. 

Our  bill  provides  for  comprehensive 
programs  of  drug  abuse  education  and 
prevention  which  will  reach  even  the 
youngest  children  before  they  become 
hopelessly  enmeshed  in  the  destructive 
cycle  of  drug  addiction  and  criminal 
activity.   For   those   children   who   are 
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already  Involved  with  drugs,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  rehabilitation  and  treatment 
programs.  As  many  correctional  author- 
ities have  indicated,  drug  abuse  is  a  grave 
problem  both  within  juvenile  correc- 
tional institutions  and  in  the  commu- 
nities in  which  the  Juveniles  live.  We 
must  make  a  concerted  attack  on  this 
evil  if  we  are  ever  going  to  reduce  the 
numbers  of  children  for  whom  crime 
becomes  a  necessary  way  of  Ufe. 

Many  of  the  early  signs  of  delinquent 
behavior,  or  of  problems  at  home,  first 
show  up  in  the  schools.  Any  approach  to 
delinquency  prevention  must  Include 
intensive  services  within  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  systems  which 
will  identify  and  help  youth  in  danger 
of  becoming  delinquent.  This  bill  em- 
phasizes the  need  to  develop  such  pro- 
grams through  the  use  of  Individuals  and 
family  counseling,  and  other  supportive 
services  within  the  schools  or  in  alterna- 
tive learning  situations.  Grantees  are  also 
encouraged  to  provide  training  for  pro- 
fessionals and  paraprofessionals  working 
with  juvenile  delinquents  and  pre- 
delinquents in  all  aspects  of  the  problem. 

The  creation  of  these  innovative  com- 
munity-based facilities  and  services  at 
the  State  and  local  level  may  result  in 
changes  in  employment  opportunities 
which  will  affect  current  State,  county, 
and  local  governmental  employees.  The 
burden  of  these  desirable  changes  in  the 
handling  of  delinquents  should  not  be 
made  to  fall  on  the  employees  alone. 
Our  bill  requires  the  State  plan  to  in- 
clude provisions  for  fair  and  equitable 
arrangements,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  to  protect  the  interests 
of  employees  affected  by  this  act.  These 
provisions  assure  that  in  dealing  fairly 
with  children  we  do  not  deal  unfairly 
with  employees. 

One  of  the  problems  in  carrying  out 
delinquent  programs  by  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  at  the  State  and  local  level 
has  been  a  lack  of  sufficient  technical  ex- 
pertise on  how  to  develop  these  programs 
and  services.  The  new  National  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention would  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies, 
courts,  institutions,  and  individuals  in- 
volved in  developing  and  Implementing 
delinquency  programs.  Thus,  our  bill  pro- 
vides both  the  resources  at  the  State  and 
local,  level  fcr  needed  delinquency  pro- 
grams and  the  technical  know-how  to 
make  these  programs  effective. 

One  of  the  major  features  of  our  bill 
is  the  creation  of  a  National  Institute  for 
Juvenile  Justice  within  the  new  National 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention.  The  need  for  such  an 
institute  has  long  been  recognized.  Many 
of  our  colleagues  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House  have  responded  to  this  need  by 
supporting  a  similar,  far  more  limited 
concept  in  the  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice.  Our  proposal 
would  give  the  institute  the  national  pres- 
tige, the  authority,  and  the  resources  re- 
quired to  develop  long-range  strategies 
for  dealing  effectively  with  the  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  Even  more  im- 
portant, the  institute  would  be  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  new  national  office. 


Promising  research  and  evaluation  re- 
sults developed  through  the  Institute 
could  be  translated  promptly  into  op- 
erating programs  in  the  field.  By  closely 
relating  the  functions  of  the  institute  to 
the  activities  of  the  national  office,  we 
will  be  effectively  closing  the  information 
gap  that  has  severely  hindered  oiu:  efforts 
to  combat  delinquency. 

The  Institute  would  be  responsible 
for  the  evaluation  of  programs  assisted 
imder  this  act,  as  well  as  other  juvenile 
delinquency  programs,  at  the  request 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Office. 
In  the  past,  there  has  been  little  evalua- 
tion of  federally  assisted  delinquency 
programs  and  it  is  vital  that  analysis  of 
delinquency  programs  be  commenced  and 
carried  out  on  a  systematic  basis.  The 
dissemination  of  the  results  of  these 
evaluations  will  mean  that  persons  ac- 
tively engaged  in  working  with  juveniles 
will  know  for  the  first  time  which  pro- 
grams are  effective  in  the  delinquency 
field. 

The  Institute  would  serve  as  an  infor- 
mation clearinghouse,  both  collecting  all 
data  related  to  juvenile  delinquency  and 
disseminating  it  throughout  the  coun- 
try. There  is  general  agreement  that  the 
impact  of  various  research  and  demon- 
stration programs  results  has  been  se- 
verely limited  due  to  the  frasrmented 
Federal  structure  and  the  lack  of  any 
centralized  source  of  Information.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  extremely  difficult  for  a  pros- 
pective grantee  to  obtain  comprehensive 
information  on  Federal  resources  avail- 
able in  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
The  Institute  would  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  delinquency  information,  in- 
cluding statistics,  research,  availability 
of  rrsourcs.  and  Federal,  State,  and 
local  prevention,  rehabilitation  and 
treatment  programs. 

Research  on  the  problems  of  juvenile 
deUnquency  would  be  a  primary  func- 
tion of  the  Institute.  The  bill  provides 
substantial  funding  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects  to  be  conducted 
both  by  Institute  personnel  as  well  as 
by  public  and  private  agencies,  institu- 
tions, and  individuals.  The  quality  of 
these  research  projects  would  be  regular- 
ly evaluated  and  the  findings  widely 
disseminated. 

The  Institute  would  also  be  responsi- 
ble for  conducting  training  programs 
throughout  the  country  for  persons 
working  in  the  area  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, such  as  policemen,  judges,  pro- 
bation officers,  correctional  personnel, 
and  Federal,  State,  and  local  officials,  in 
the  latest  proven  effective  techniques 
and  methods  of  preventing  and  treat- 
ing juvenile  delinquency.  In  addition, 
the  Institute  would  develop  training 
programs  for  professional,  paraprofes- 
sional  and  volunteer  personnel  who  work 
directly  with  juvenilrs  or  juvenile  of- 
fenders. 

The  Institute  would  provide  vitally 
needed  leadership  in  developing  effec- 
tive research,  training,  and  information 
services  relating  to  juvenile  delinquency. 
It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  new  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  Federal  ap- 
proach we  are  recommending.  Appro- 
priations of  $500  million  over  the  next 


4  years  are  authorized  for  the  vital  work 
of  the  Institute. 

Our  bill  recognizes  that  the  National 
Office  and  the  Institute  will  need  the 
support  and  advice  of  private  citizens  and 
groups  actively  involved  in  the  area  of 
juvenile  delinquency  working  with  ju- 
veniles and  juvenile  delinquents.  Accord- 
ingly, it  provides  for  a  National  Advisory 
Council  for  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Director  of  the  National 
Office  on  thfc  planning,  policies  and  oper- 
ations of  Federal  juvenile  delinquency 
programs.  A  subcommittee  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Coimcil  will  serve  as  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  the  National  In- 
stitute and  consult  with  the  Director  of 
the  National  Office  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Institute  on  the  overall  policy 
and  operations  of  the  Institute. 

Another  subcommittee  of  the  Council, 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Standards 
for  Juvenile  Justice,  will  supervise  the 
Institute  in  developing  standards  for  the 
administration  of  .iuvenile  justice  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels,  includ- 
ing juvenile  court  procedures  and  con- 
ditions of  confinement  in  juvenile  de- 
tention and  correctional  facilities.  Tlie 
Advisor>'  Committee  would,  of  course, 
draw  upon  the  considerable  body  of  work 
already  done  in  these  areas.  Within  18 
months  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
the  Advisory  Committee  would  make  its 
recommendations  on  standards  for  ju- 
venile justice  and  report  its  findings  to 
Congress  and  the  President.  These  rec- 
ommendations would  be  widely  publi- 
cized, and  State  and  local  governments 
would  be  urged  to  adapt  their  practices 
and  procedures  to  the  standards  recom- 
mended by  the  commission.  The  final 
report  will  also  include  recommendations 
concernincr  Federal  administrative,  budg- 
et ary  and  legislative  action  required  to 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  these  standards 
throughout  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
the  Director  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  these  rec- 
ommendations and  to  consider  the  rec- 
ommendations in  making  individual  fund 
ing  decisions. 

We  have  been  told  again  and  again  of 
the  wide  disparities  in  the  procedures 
governing  the  treatment  of  juveniles  at 
all  stages  of  the  adjudicatory  and  dis- 
positional process.  Many  State  juvenile 
laws  are  archaic  and  even  unjust;  fur- 
ther, they  are  often  inconsistent  with 
laws  in  neighboring  jurisdictions.  The  re- 
.■^ult  is  that  children  in  trouble  frequently 
are  deprived  of  basic  procedural  safe- 
guards, depending  on  the  particular  laws 
of  the  jurisdiction  they  are  in.  By  cre- 
ating national  standards  of  juvenile  jus- 
tice backed  by  Federal  leadership,  v.  e  can 
help  assure  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments will  strive  to  meet  these  standards. 

Finally,  our  proposed  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Acttprovides 
for  a  series  of  specific  amendhients  to 
existing  Federal  law,  designed  to  pnar- 
antee  certain  basic  protections  to  juve- 
niles under  Federal  jurisdiction. 

Whenever  possible,  juveniles  would  be 
proces.«:ed  through  State  and  local  juve- 
nile courts  and  correctional  systems,  and 
not  in  the  Federal  courts.  Unfortunately, 
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r  either  the  Federal  courts  nor  the  Fed- 
eral correctional  system  has  ever  been 
I  roperly  equipped  to  handle  large  num- 
ters  of  juveniles.  The  result  has  been 
t  lat  great  numbers  of  juveniles  have 
been  sent  to  institutions  far  from  their 
i  ome  communities.  This  dislocation  has 
bsen  repeatedly  criticized,  since  one  of 
t  le  most  important  factors  in  successful 
r  !habllitation  is  the  access  the  juvenile 
I:  as  to  stabilizing  community  and  family 
Influences. 

The  bill  contains  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion against  the  detention  or  confinement 
o  I  any  juvenile  alleged  or  found  to  be  de- 
li nquent  in  any  institution  in  which 
alults — whether  convicted  or  merely 
awaiting  trial — are  confined.  Juveniles 
vho  are  incarcerated  with  sophisticated 
c  imlnals  are  much  less  liltely  to  be  re- 
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h  abilitated.  The  older  offenders  become 
tfe  teachers  of  graduate  seminars  in 

ime.  In  addition,  we  have  heard  re- 
peated charges  about  the  homosexual  at- 
tj,cks  that  take  place  in  adult  institu- 
tians,  and  confining  Juveniles  In  insti- 
tutions only  increases  the  liicelihood  of 
si  ich  attacks.  There  is  no  reason  to  im- 
p  Ison  adults  and  juveniles  together. 
C  oly  harm  can  come  from  such  a  policy, 
aiid  this  bill  would  forbid  it  completely. 

Under  present  law,  a  juvenile  alleged 
td  have  committed  an  act  which  if  com- 
nc  itted  by  an  adult  would  be  a  felony  can 
b  !  handled  either  in  juvenile  proceed- 
ir  gs  or  in  criminal  proceedings.  Our  bill 
w  3uld  require  a  hearing  before  a  Federal 
d  strict  judge  before  an  eligible  juvenile 
ciuld  be  transferred  to  adult  criminal 
Jt  risdiction.  Only  if  the  Federal  judge 
f(  und  that  "there  are  no  reasonable 
pi  ospects  for  rehabilitating"  the  juvenile 
b<fore  he  reaches  the  age  of  majority 
c<  uld  the  criminal  prosecution  take 
pi  Eice.  Transfer  proceedings  could  be  in- 
st  tuted  only  against  a  juvenile  age  16 
01  older  who  has  committed  certain  seri- 
oi  IS  felonies.  In  all  other  cases,  he  would 
b<  treated  sis  a  juvenile. 

We  have  heard  too  many  stories  of 
ji  veniles  being  detained  for  long  periods 
ol  time  without  having  the  nature  of  the 
clarges  against  them  precisely  stated, 
and  without  suflQcient  evidence  against 
tl  em  to  make  their  detention  legal.  The 
bil  requires  that  immediately  after  ar- 
re  5t  the  Juvenile  be  advised  of  his  legal 
ri  rhts  and  that  the  juvenile's  parents  or 
gi  ardian  be  notified  forthwith  of  such 
ci  stody  and  of  the  juvenile's  rights.  The 
Juvenile  must  then  be  brought  before 

magistrate  who  shall  release  him  to 
his  parents  or  guardian,  unless,  after 
h<  aring,  the  magistrate  determines  that 
d«  tention  is  necessary  to  secure  the  juve- 
ni  e's  timely  appearance  before  the  ap- 
piapriate  court  or  to  protect  the  safety 
of  others. 

Our  blD  would  implement  recent  Su- 
pi  sme  Court  decisions  dealing  with  the 
rlKht  to  coimsel.  The  arresting  ofiBcer 
ar  d  the  magistrate  would  be  required  to 
In  orm  the  juvenile  that  he  has  the  right 
to  be  represented  by  legal  counsel  at  all 
cr  tlcaJ  stages  of  the  juvenile  proceed- 
in  js,  and  if  the  juvenile  does  not  retain 
cojnsel,  legal  counsel  will  be  appointed 
by  the  court. 

rhe  proposed  amendments  would  also 
es  ablish  safeguards  for  juveniles  under 
Peieral  Jurisdiction,  guaranteeing  them 


virtually  all  the  constitutional  rights 
guaranteed  an  adult  in  a  criminal  prose- 
cution. These  guarantees  are  funda- 
mental to  our  system  of  justice. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  provides  an  effective  new 
approach  to  the  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  We  have  failed  too  long  to 
respond  in  any  meaningful  way  to  the 
crisis  of  delinquency  facing  our  Nation. 
We  cannot  afford  to  delay  any  longer.  We 
urge  our  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to 
give  this  bill  careful  consideration.  We 
hope  that  they  will  act  expeditiously  to 
give  this  country  the  comprehensive,  co- 
ordinated juvenile  delinquency  program 
it  so  desperately  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  accompanying  ex- 
planatory material  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
s.  821 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
b«  cited  as  the  "Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1973." 
TniiE  I— FINDINOS  AND  DECLARATION 
OP  PURPOSE 

FINDINOS 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  hereby  finds — 

(1)  that  Juveniles  account  for  almost  half 
the  arrests  for  serious  crimes  in  the  United 
States  today; 

(2)  that  understaffed,  overcrowded  Juvenile 
courts,  probation  services  and  correctional 
facilities  are  not  able  to  provide  Individual- 
ized Justice  or  effective  help: 

(3)  that  states  and  local  communities,, 
which  experience  the  devastating  failures  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  system,  do  not  presently 
have  sufficient  technical  expertise  or  adequate 
resources  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the 
problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency: 

(4)  that  the  adverse  impact  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  results  in  enormous  annual  cost 
and  Immeasurable  loss  In  human  life,  per- 
sonal security,  and  wasted  human  resources: 

(5)  that  existing  Federal  programs  have 
not  provided  the  direction,  coordination,  re- 
sources, and  leadership  required  to  meet  the 
crisis  of  delinquency;  and 

(6)  that  Juvenile  delinquency  constitutes  a 
growing  threat  to  the  national  welfare  re- 
quiring immediate,  comprehensive,  and  effec, 
tlve  action  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Sec.  102.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  to  provide  the  necessary  resources, 
leadership,  and  coordination  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  juvenile  Justice  In  the  United 
States  and  to  develop  and  Implement  effective 
methods  of  preventing  and  treating  Juvenile 
delinquency: 

(2)  to  Increase  the  capacity  of  State  and 
local  governments.*  and  public  and  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  organizations  to 
conduct  innovative,  effective  Juvenile  justice 
and  delinquency  prevention  and  treatment 
programs  and  to  provide  useful  research, 
evaluation,  and  training  services  In  the  area 
of  juvenile  delinquency: 

(3)  to  develop  and  Implement  effective  pro- 
grams and  services  to  divert  juveniles  from 
the  traditional  juvenile  Justice  system  and 
to  Increase  the  capacity  of  State  and  local 
governments  to  provide  critically  needed  al- 
ternatives to  Institutionalization: 

(4)  to  provide  for  the  development  of  na- 
tional guidelines  for  juvenile  detention  and 
corrections  facilities,  and  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Juvenile  justice; 

(6)  to  guarantee  certain  basic  rights  to  Ju- 

tvenlles  who  come  within  Federal  jurisdiction; 

(6)     to    establish    a    centralized    research 


effort  on  the  problems  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, Including  an  Information  clearing- 
house to  disseminate  the  findings  of  such 
research  and  all  data  related  to  Juvenile  de- 
linquency; 

(7)  to  provide  for  the  thorough  and  prompt 
evaluation  of  all  federally  assisted  Juvemie 
delinquency  programs; 

(8)  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals In  developing  and  Implementing 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs; 

(9)  to  establish  training  programs  for  per- 
sons, including  profeaslonalB,  paraprofea- 
Blonals  and  volunteen,  who  work  with  de- 
linquents or  potential  delinquents  or  whoaa 
work  or  activities  relate  to  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs;  and 

(10)  to  establish  a  new  National  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  to 
provide  direction,  coordination  and  review  of 
all  federally  asslsteO  juvenile  delinquency 
programs. 

DEFlNmONS 

Sec.  103.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "cooMnunlty-based"  facility, 
program,  or  service  means  a  small,  open 
group  home  or  other  suitable  place  located 
near  the  JuvenUe's  home  or  family  and  pro- 
grams of  community  supervision  and  service 
which  maintain  community  and  consumer 
participation  In  the  planning,  operation  and 
evaluation  of  their  programs  which  may  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to,  medical,  edu- 
cational, vocational,  social  and  psychological 
guidance,  training,  counseling,  and  other  re- 
habilitative services; 

(2)  the  term  "construction"  includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  and  acquisition, 
expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration  of 
existing  buildings,  and  Initial  equipment  of 
any  such  buildings,  or  any  combination  of 
such  activities  (Including  architects'  fees  but 
not  the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  for  new 
buildings).  For  the  purpoees  of  this  pan- 
graph,  the  term  'equipment'  includes  ma- 
chinery, utilities  and  built-in  equipment  and 
any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to 
house  them; 

(3)  the  term  "Federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
program"  means  any  Juvenile  delinquency 
program  which  Is  conducted  directly  or  in- 
directly, or  is  assisted  by  the  Departments 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Labor; 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  and  Jus- 
tice, and  any  program  funded  under  this  Act. 
With  regard  to  those  Federal  programs  which 
appear  to  have  only  a  tangential  or  Indirect 
Involvement  In  the  area  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  upon  consultation  with 
the  Director,  named  in  Section  301,  Is  au- 
thorized to  determine  whether  such  pro- 
grams come  within  the  purview  of  this  Act; 

(4)  the  term  "Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
gram" means  any  program  or  activity  related 
to  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention,  control, 
diversion,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  plan- 
ning, education  training,  and  research,  the 
Improvement  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system 
and  any  program  or  activity  for  neglected, 
abandoned  or  dependent  youth  and  other 
youth  who  are  In  danger  of  becoming  delin- 
quent; 

(5)  the  term  "local  government"  means  any 
city,  county,  township,  town,  borough,  par- 
ish. vUlage,  or  other  general  purpose  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  and  an  Indian  tribe 
and  any  combination  of  two  or  more  of  such 
units  acting  Jointly; 

(6)  the  term  "public  agency"  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
any  State,  unit  of  local  government,  or  com- 
bination of  such  States  or  units; 

(7)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
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TITLE    n — AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    FED- 
ERAL  JUVENILE   DELINQUENCY    ACT 
Sec.  201.  Section  6031  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"{ 6031.  Definitions. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  a  "Juve- 
nile" Is  a  person  who  has  not  attained  his 
eighteenth  birthday,  and  "Juvenile  delin- 
quency" Is  the  violation  of  a  law  of  the 
United  States  committed  by  a  Juvenile  which 
woxild  have  been  a  crime  If  committed  by  an 
adult. 

Sec.  202.  Section  5032  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
'•§  5032.  Delinquency  proceedings  In  district 
courts;  transfer  for  criminal  prose- 
cution. 
"A  Juvenile  alleged  to  have  committed  an 
act  of  Juvenile  delinquency  shall  not  be  pro- 
ceeded against  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States  tinless  the  Attorney  General,  after 
Investigation,  certifies  to  an  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  that  the 
juvenile  court  or  other  appropriate  court  of 
a  State  (1)  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  or 
refuses  to  assume  jurisdiction  over  said  ju- 
venile with  respect  to  such  alleged  act  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  or  (2)  does  not  have 
available  prc^rams  and  services  adequate 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  Juveniles. 

"If  the  Attorney  General  does  not  so 
certify,  such  juvenile  shall  be  surrendered 
to  the  appropriate  legal  authorities  of  such 
State. 

"If  an  alleged  delinquent  Is  not  surrend- 
ered to  the  authorities  of  a  State  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  pursuant  to  this  section, 
any  proceedings  against  him  shall  be  in  an 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  For  such  purposes,  the  coiut  may  be 
convened  at  any  time  and  place  within  the 
district.  In  chambers  or  otherwise.  The  At- 
torney General  shall  proceed  by  Information, 
and  no  criminal  prosecution  shall  be  Insti- 
tuted for  the  alleged  act  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

"A  Juvenile  who  Is  alleged  to  have  com- 
mitted an  offense  and  who  is  not  surrendered 
to  State  authorities  shall  be  proceedeW 
against  as  a  Juvenile  delinquent  unless  he  is 
sixteen  years  old  or  older.  With  respect  to 
a  juvenile  sixteen  years  and  older  alleged  to 
have  committed  an  act  ^ich  If  committed 
by  an  adult  would  be  a  felony  punishable 
by  a  maximum  penalty  of  ten  years  Im- 
prisonment or  more,  life  Imprisonment,  or 
death,  criminal  prosecution  may  be  begun 
by  motion  to  transfer  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  the  appropriate  district  court  of  the 
United  States  and  If  such  court  finds,  after 
hearing,  that  there  are  no  reasonable  pros- 
pects for  rehabilitating  such  Juvenile  be- 
fore his  twenty-first  birthday. 

"Evidence  of  the  following  factors  shall  be 
considered  in  assessing  the  prospects  for 
rehabilitation:  the  age  of  the  juvenile;  the 
nature  of  the  alleged  offense;  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  juvenile's  prior  delinquency 
record:  the  juvenile's  present  mental  con- 
dition: the  nature  of  past  treatment  efforts 
and  the  juvenile's  response  to  such  efforts. 
"Reasonable  notice  of  the  transfer  hear- 
ing shall  be  given  to  the  juvenile,  his  par- 
ents, guardian,  or  custodian  and  to  his  coun- 
sel. The  juvenile  shall  be  assisted  by  coun- 
sel during  the  transfer  hearing,  and  at  every 
other  critical  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

"Once  a  Juvenile  has  entered  a  plea  with 
respect  to  an  alleged  act  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency a  criminal  prosecution  based  upon 
such  alleged  act  of  delinquencv  shall  be 
barred." 

Sec.  203.  Section  5033  of  this  title  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows ; 

"5  5033.  Custody  prior  to  appearance  before 
magistrate. 
"Whenever  a  Juvenile  Is  taken  into  custody 
tor  an  alleged  act  of  Juvenile  delinquency, 
the  arresting  officer  shall  Immediately  advise 
such  Juvenile  of  his  legal  rights.  In  language 


comprehensive  to  a  Juvenile,  and  shall  Im- 
mediately notify  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  juvenile's  parents,  guardian,  or  custodian 
of  such  custody.  The  arresting  officer  shall 
also  notify  the  parents,  guardian,  or  custo- 
dian of  the  rights  of  the  Juvenile  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  alleged  offense. 

"The  juvenile  shall  be  taken  before  a  mag- 
istrate forthwith.  In  no  event  shall  the 
Juvenile  be  detained  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  before  being  brought  before  a 
mag^lstrate. 

Sec.    204.    Section    5034    of   this    title   is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
{  6034.  Duties  of  Magistrate. 

"If  counsel  Is  not  retained  for  the  Juve- 
nile, or  it  does  not  appear  that  counsel  wlU 
be  retained,  the  magistrate  shall  appoint 
counsel  for  the  Juvenile.  Counsel  shaU  be 
assigned  to  represent  a  Juvenile  when  the 
juvenile  and  his  parents,  guardian  or  cus- 
todian are  financially  unable  to  obtain  ade- 
quate representation.  In  cases  where  the 
Juvenile  and  his  parents,  guardian  or  cus- 
todian are  financially  able  to  obtain  adequate 
representation  but  have  not  retained  counsel, 
the  magistrate  may  assign  counsel  and  or- 
der the  payment  of  reasonable  attorney's 
fees  or  may  direct  the  Juvenile,  his  parents, 
griardlan  or  custodian  to  retain  private  coun- 
sel within  a  specified  period  of  time. 

"The  magistrate  may  appoint  a  guardian 
ad  litem.  If  a  psirent  or  guardian  of  the  juve- 
nile Is  not  present,  or  If  the  magistrate  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  parents  or  guard - 
Ian  will  not  cooperate  with  the  Juvenile  in 
preparing  for  trial,  or  that  the  Interests  of 
the  parents  or  guardian  and  those  of  the 
Juvenile  are  adverse. 

"If  the  Juvenile  has  not  been  discharged 
before  his  Initial  appearance  before  the 
magistrate,  the  magistrate  shall  release  the 
Juvenile  to  his  parents,  guardian,  custodian, 
or  other  responsible  party  (Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  director  of  a  shelter-care  facil- 
ity) upon  their  promise  to  bring  such  Juve- 
nile before  the  appropriate  court  when  re- 
quested by  such  court  unless  the  magistrate 
determines,  after  hearing,  that  the  deten- 
tion of  such  Juvenile  Is  required  to  secure 
his  timely  appearance  before  the  appropriate 
court  or  to  insure  his  safety  or  that  of  others. 

Sec.    205.    Section    5035    of    this    title    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"§  5035.  Detention  prior  to  disposition. 

"A  juvenile  alleged  to  be  delinquent  may 
be  detained  only  In  a  Juvenile  facility  or 
such  other  suitable  place  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  designate.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  not  cause  any  Juvenile  alleged  to  be 
delinquent  to  be  detained  or  confined  In  any 
Institution  In  which  adult  persons  convicted 
of  a  crime  or  waiting  trial  on  criminal 
charges  are  confined.  Alleged  delinquents 
shall  be  kept  separate  from  adjudicated 
delinquents.  Every  juvenile  In  custody  shall 
be  provided  with  adequate  food,  heat,  light, 
sanitary  facilities,  bedding,  clothing,  recrea- 
tion, education  and  medical  care,  Including 
necessary  psychiatric,  psychological  or  other 
treatment. 

Sec.    206.    Section    5036    of    this    title    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  5036.  Speedy  trial. 

"If  an  alleged  delinquent  who  has  been 
detained  pending  trial.  Is  not  brought  to 
trial  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  when 
such  juvenile  was  arrested,  the  Information 
shall  be  dismissed  with  prejudice,  on  motion 
of  the  alleged  delinquent  or  at  the  direction 
of  the  court,  unless  the  Attorney  General 
shows  that  additional  delay  is  unavoidable, 
caused  by  the  juvenile  or  his  counsel,  or  con- 
sented to  by  the  juvenile  and  his  counsel. 
Unavoidable  delay  may  not  Include  delays 
attributable  solely  to  court  calendar  conges- 
tion. 

Sec.    207.    Section    5037    of    this    title    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"5  6037.  Rights  in  general.  , 


"A  juvenile  charged  with  an  act  of  juve- 
nile delinquency  shall  be  accorded  the  con- 
stitutional rights  guaranteed  an  adult  In  a 
criminal  prosecution,  with  the  exception  of 
Indictment  by  grand  Jury.  Public  trial  shall 
be  limited  to  members  of  the  press,  who  may 
attend  only  on  condition  that  they  not  dis- 
close information  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  reveal  the  Identity  of  the  alleged 
delinquent.  Any  violation  of  that  condition 
may  be  ptmlshed  as  a  contempt  of  court. 

Sec.  208.  A  new  Section  5038  Is  added,  to 
read  as  follows: 

"S  5038.  Dispositional  Hearing. 

"(a J  If  a  Juvenile  Is  adjudicated  delin- 
quent, a  separate  dispositional  hearing  shall 
be  held  no  later  than  ten  court  days  after 
trial  unless  the  court  has  ordered  further 
study  In  accordance  with  subsection  (c). 
Copies  of  the  presentence  report  shall  be 
provided  to  the  attorneys  for  both  the  juve- 
nile and  the  government  at  least  three  court 
days  in  advance  of  the  hearing. 

"(b)  The  court  may  stispend  the  adjudica- 
tion of  delinquency  or  the  disposition  of  the 
delinquent  on  such  conditions  as  It  deems 
proper,  place  him  on  probation,  or  commit 
him  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Probation,  conunltment  or  commitment  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (c)  shall  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  Juvenile's  twenty-first  birth- 
day or  the  maximum  term  which  could  have 
been  imposed  on  an  adult  convicted  of  the 
same  offense,  whichever  Is  sooner. 

"(c\  If  the  court  desires  more  detailed 
Information  concerning  an  alleged  delin- 
quent. It  may  commit  him  after  notice  and 
hearing  at  which  the  Juvenile  Is  represented 
by  counsel,  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  observation  and  study  by  an  ap- 
propriate agency.  Such  observation  and  study 
shall  be  conducted  on  an  out-patient  basis, 
unless  the  court  determines  that  In-patlent 
observation  and  study  are  essential.  No  al- 
leged delinquent  may  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney -General  for  study 
and  obsen-atlon  without  the  consent  of  his 
attorney  and  his  parent,  custodian  cr  guard- 
Ian.  In  the  case  of  aa  adjudicated  delinquent, 
such  study  shall  not  be  conducted  on  an  In- 
patient basis  without  prior  notice  and  hear- 
ing. The  agency  shall  make  a  complete  study 
of  the  alleged  or  adjudicated  delinquent  to 
ascertain  his  personal  traits,  his  capabili- 
ties, his  background,  any  previous  deUn- 
quency  or  criminal  experience,  any  mental 
or  physical  defect,  and  any  other  relevant 
factors.  The  Attorney  General  shall  submit 
to  the  court  and  the  attorneys  for  the  Juve- 
nile and  the  government  the  results  of  the 
study  within  thirty  days  after  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Juvenile,  unless  the  court  grants 
additional  time. 

Sec.  209.  S?ctlon  5039  Is  added,  to  read  as 
follows : 

"5  5039.  Use  of  juvenile  records. 

"(a)  Upon  the  completion  of  any  formal 
Juvenile  delinquency  proceeding,  the  District 
court  shall  order  the  entire  file  and  record 
of  such  proceeding  sealed.  After  such  seal- 
ing, the  court  shall  net  release  these  records 
except  under  the  following  circumstances: 

(1)  inquiries  receiied  from  another  court 
of  law; 

(2)  Inquiries  from  an  agency  preparing  a 
presentence  report  for  another  court: 

(3)  Inquiries  from  law  enforcr*nent  agen- 
cies where  the  request  for  Inforr.  tion  Is  re- 
lated to  the  investigation  of  a  crime  or  a  po- 
sition within  that  agency: 

(4)  Inquiries.  In  writing,  from  the  Director 
of  a  treatment  agency  or  the  Director  of  a 
facility  to  which  the  juvenile  has  been  com- 
mitted by   the  court:   and 

(5)  Inquiries  from  an  agency  considering 
the  person  for  a  position  immediately  and 
directly  affecting  the  national  security 

Information  about  the  sealed  record  may 
not  be  released  when  the  request  for  infor- 
mation Is  related  to  an  application  for  em- 
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persons 


pl|)yment.  lllcense.  bonding,  or  any  civil  right 

privilege.  Responses  to  such  Inquiries  shall 

be  different  from  responses  made  about 

who   have   never   been   Involved   in 

leUnquency  proceeding. 

(d)   The  entire  file  and  record  of  juvenile 

pifcceedlngs  where  an  adjudication  of  delln- 

qi|ency  was  not  entered  shall   be  destroyed 

obliterated  by  order  of  the  court. 

'(c)   District  courts  exercising  jurisdiction 

•  any  Juvenile  shall  inform  the  Juvenile. 

parent  or  guardian,  In  writing,  of  rights 

atlng  to  the  sealing  of  his  juvenile  record. 

e    Information    In   these   communications 

htll   be  stated  In  clear  and  non-technical 

la  iguage. 
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(d)  During  the  course  of  any  juvenile  de- 
juency   proceeding,    all    information    and 
;ords  relating  to  the  proceeding,  which  are 
oljtalned  or  prepared  in  the  discharge  of  of- 
duty  by  an  employee  of  the  court  or  an 
er^ployee  of  any  other  governmental  agency, 
1   not  be  disclosed  directly  or  Indirectly 
anyone  other  than  the  Judge  or  others  en- 
tllled    under   this   section   to    receive   sealed 
refcords. 

'(e)    Unless  a  child  who  ts  taken  into  cus- 
tcjly  Is  prosecuted  as  an  adult: 

1)  neither  the  finsrerprlnts  nor  a  photo- 
ph  shall   be  taken,  without  the  written 

•ofisent  of  the  Judge:  and 

2)  neither  the  name  nor  picture  of  any 
c)illd  shall  be  made  public  by  any  medium 

public  Information  In  connection  with  a 
■senile  delinquency  proceeding. 
3ec.  210.  Section  5040  Is  added  to[read  as 
lows:  ^ 

5040.  Commitment. 

'A  Juvenile  who  has  been  committed  to 
Attorney  General  has  a  rl?ht  to  treatment 
is  entitled  to  custody,  care  and  discipline 

nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  that  which 

u'.d  have  been  provided  for  him  by  his 
r.ts.   No  Juvenile   may   be  placed  or   re- 

ned  In  a:i  adult  jail  or  correctional  Institu- 
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'Every  Juvenile  who  hp.s  been  commuted 
shill  be  provided  with  adequate  food.  heat. 
liEh.t  snnUarv  facilities,  bedding,  clothing, 
re  xeatlon.  education  and  medical  care.  In- 
cluding necessary  psychiatric,  psychological 
•  other  care. 

'Whenever  possible,  the  Attorney  General 
sh  111  commit  a  Juvenile  to  a  foster  home  or 
CO  nmunlty-based  facility  located  In  or  near 
hi    home  communltv. 

;ec.  211.  Section  5041  Is  added,  to  read  as 
fo  lows: 

5041.  Support. 

"The  Attorney  General  may  contract  with 
'  public  or  private  a?encv  or  Individual 

such  community-based  facilities  as 
hajfway  houses  and  foster  homes,  for  the 
ervatlon  and  studv  and  the  custody  and 
of  luvenlles  In  his  custody.  For  these 
,  pose-,  the  Atti-rnB"  General  may  use  the 
ap  iropriatlon  for  "support  of  United  States 
soners'  or  such  other  appropriations  as 
may  designate, 
fesc.  212.  Section  5042  is  added,  to  read  as 
fo:  lows: 

5042.  Parole. 
The  Board  of  Parole  shall  releas"?  on  pa- 

or.  such  condition:;  as  it  deems  necessary, 

eajh  Juvenile  delinquent  who  has  been  com- 

ted,  as  soon  as  the  Board  Is  satl.sfied  that 

is   likely   to   remain   at   liberty    without 

latlrg  the  law. 

)Ec.  213.  Sectio::i  5043  is  aclded  to  read  as 
f o]  lows : 


5043.  Revocation  of  Parole  or  Probation. 
Any  Juvenile  parolee  or  probationer  shall 
accorded  notice  and  a  hearing  with  cnun- 
before  his  parole  or  probation  can  be 
:k-d. 

iEC.  214.  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter 
I  ;    of    this    title    is    amended    to    read    as 
f o]  ,0V  s : 


"Sec. 

"5031.  Definitions. 

"5032.  Delinquency  proceedings  in  district 
courts;  transfer  for  criminal  pros- 
ecution. 

"5033.  Custody  prior  to  appearance  before 
magistrate. 

"5034.  Duties  of  magistrate. 

"5035.  Detention  prior  to  disposition. 

"5036.  Speedy  trial. 

"5037.  Rights  in  general; 

"5038.  Dispositional  hearing. 

"5039.  Use  of  Juvenile  records. 

"5040.  Commitment. 

"5041.  Support. 

"5042.  Parole. 

"5043.  Revocation  of  Parole  or  Probation. 

TITLE  III— NATIONAL  OFFICE  OF  JUVE- 
NILE JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY  PRE- 
VENTION 

EST.^BLISHMENT    OF    OFFICE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
an  office  to  be  known  as  the  National  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  "Of- 
fice' jV 

I  b)  There  shall  be  at  the  head  of  the  Office 
a  Director  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the 
"Director")  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

(C)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  a  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Deputy  Director 
shall  perform  such  functions  ae  the  Director 
from  time  to  time  i-.ssigns  or  delegates,  and 
shall  act  as  Director  during  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Director  or  in  the  event 
of  a  vacancy   in   the  office   of  the  Director. 

(d)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  not  to 
exceed  three  Assistant  Directors  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Director.  Each  .Assistant 
Director  shall  perform  such  functions  as  the 
Director  from  time  to  time  assigns  or  dele- 
gates. 

PERSONNEL SPECI.^L    PERSONNEL— EXPERTS   AND 

CONSULTANTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
select,  em.ploy.  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  officers  and  employees,  including  at- 
torneys, as  are  necessary  to  perform  the 
functions  vested  in  him  and  to  prescribe 
their   functions. 

(b)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  select, 
appoint,  and  employ  not  to  exceed  five  officers 
and  to  fix  their  compensation  at  rates  not  to 
exr-eed  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed 
for  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  by  section 
5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(CI  Upon  the  request  of  the  Director,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agencv  1>  authorized  to, 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  anv  of  Its 
personnel  to  nie  Director  to  assist  him  in 
carrvln?  out   hl.s   functions   under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Dlrect«r  may  obtain  s?rvl-es  as 
authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  ."5  of  the 
United  States  Code  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for  GS- 
18  of  the  General  Schedule  bv  section  5332 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 

VOLT-NTARY    SFRVICE 

Sec.  303.  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept and  employ,  in  cnrryirp  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  or  any  Federal  JuvL-'n'le 
delinquency  prorram..  voluntary  and  uncom- 
pensated servtf-es  notwithstardlrg  the  pro- 
visions of  secfon  3C79(b)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  USC,  655(b)). 

CONCENTRATION    OF    FEnERAI.    EFFORTS 

Sec.  304.  (A)  The  Director  shall  establish 
overall  policy  and  develop  objectives  and  pri- 
orities for  all  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs  atid  activities  relating:  to  preven- 
tion, diversion,  training,  treatment,  rehabil- 
itation, evaluation,  research,  and  improve- 
ment of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system  in  the 
United  States.  In  carrying  out  his  functions, 


the  Director  shall  consult  with  the  National 
Advisory  CouncU  for  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Director  is  authorized  and  directed 
to— - 

(1)  advise  the  President  as  to  all  matters 
relating  to  federally  assisted  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs  and  Federal  policies  re- 
garding  Juvenile   delinquency; 

(2)  assist  operating  agencies  In  the  devel- 
opment and  promulgation  of,  and  review 
regulations,  guidelines,  requirements,  crite- 
ria, standards,  procedures  and  budget  re- 
quests In  accordance  with  the  policies,  prior- 
ities, and  objectives  he  establishes; 

(3)  review  and  as  he  deems  necessary, 
modify,  insofar  as  they  pertain  to  Federal 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs: 

(A)  Implementation  plans  for  any  Federal 
program;  and 

(B)  the  budget  request  of  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency; 

(4)  recommend  changes  in  organization, 
management,  personnel,  standards,  and 
budget  requests  which  he  deems  advisable  to 
implement  the  policies,  priorities,  and  objec- 
tives he  establishes; 

(5»  conduct  and  support  evaluations  and 
studies  of  the  performance  and  results 
achieved  by  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs  and  activities  and  of  the  prospec- 
tive performance  and  results  that  might  be 
achieved  by  alternative  programs  and  activi- 
ties supplementary  to  or  in  lieu  of  those  cur- 
rently being  administered; 

(6)  coordinate  Federal  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs  and  activities  among  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  and  between 
Federal  juvenile  delinquency  programs  and 
activities  and  other  Federal  programs  and 
activities  which  he  determines  may  have  an 
Important  bearing  on  the  success  of  the  en- 
tire Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  effort; 

(7)  develop  annually  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  agencies  operating  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  after  the  first 
year  the  legislation  is  enacted,  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  an  analysis  and  evajjlation  of  Fed- 
eral Juvenile  delinquency  /programs  con- 
ducted and  assisted  by  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  the  expenditures  made,  the 
results  achieved,  the  plaite  developed,  and 
problems  in  the  operations,  and  coordination 
of  such  programs; 

(8)  develop  annually,  and  submit  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  after  tne  first 
year  the  legislation  is  enacted,  prior  to 
March  1,  a  comprehensive  plan  for  Federal 
juvenUe  delinquency  pjxigrams,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  the  {jrevention  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  the  ^velopment  cf  pro- 
grams and  services  which  will  encourage  In- 
creased diversion  of  Juveniles  from  the  tradi- 
tional juvenile  justice  system;  and 

(9)  provide  technical  assistance  to  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  courts, 
public  and  private  agencies,  institutions,  and 
iaciividuals,  in  the  planning,  establishment, 
funding,  operation,  or  evaluation  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  programs. 

(c)  The  Director  may  require  departments 
and  agencies  engaged  in  any  activitv  involv- 
ing any  Federal  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
gram to  provide  him  with  such  Information 
and  reports,  and  to  conduct  such  studies 
and  surv'c,s,  as  he  may  deem  to  be  neces- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Director  may  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  under  this  title,  except  the  making 
of  regulations,  to  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Office, 

(e)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  any  other 
public  agency  or  institution  in  accordance 
with  appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pay  for 
such  services  either  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbur.sement  a.s  may  be  agreed  upon. 

(f)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  transfei 
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funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  to  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  de- 
velop or  demonstrate  new  methods  In  Ju- 
venile delinquency  prevention  and  rehabili- 
tation and  to  supplement  existing  delin- 
quency prevention  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams which  the  Director  finds  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally effective  or  for  which  he  finds 
there  exists  exceptional  need. 

JOINT   FUNDING 

Sec,  305.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  where  funds  are  made  available 
by  more  than  one  Federal  agency  to  be  used 
by  any  agency,  organization,  institution,  or 
individual  to  carry  out  a  Federal  Juvenile 
delinquency  program  or  activity,  any  one  of 
the  Federal  agencies  providing  funds  may  be 
designated  by  the  Director  to  act  for  all  in 
administering  the  funds  advanced.  In  such 
cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share  require- 
ment may  be  established  according  to  the 
proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  each  Fed- 
eral agency,  and  the  Director  may  order  any 
such  agency  to  waive  any  technical  grant  or 
contract  requirement  (as  defined  in  such 
regulations)  which  is  inconsistent  with  the 
similar  requirement  of  the  administering 
agency  or  which  the  administering  agency 
does  not  impose. 

TRANSITIONAL    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  President  may  authorize 
any  person  who  Immediately  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  held  a  position  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
act  as  the  Director  of  the  National  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion until  the  office  of  Director  Is  for  the 
first  time  filled  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  by  recess  appointment,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

(b)  The  President  may  similarly  authorize 
any  such  person  to  act  as  Deputy  Director. 

(C)  The  President  may  authorize  any  per- 
son who  serves  in  an  acting  capacity  under 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  to  re- 
ceive the  compensation  attached  to  the  office 
In  respect  of  which  he  so  serves.  Such  com- 
pensation. If  authorized,  shall  be  in  lieu  of, 
but  not  In  addition  to,  other  compensatlop 
from  the  United  States  to  which  such  per- 
son may  be  entitled. 

(d)  No  Federal  officer,  department,  or 
agency  shall  be  deemed  to  be  relieved  of  any 
responsibility  that  such  officer,  department, 
or  agency  had  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  any  federally  as- 
sisted Juvenile  delinquency  program. 

amendment    to    TITLE    5,    UNITED    STATES    CODE 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Section  5313  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof   the   following   new   paragraph : 

"(21)  Director,  National  Office  cf  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention.". 

fb)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(58)  Deputy  Director.  National  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion.". 

(c)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(95)  Assistant  Directors.  National  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention.". 

ADVISORY     COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP     ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  308.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
National  Advisory  Council  for  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Council)  which  shall 
consist  of  21  members. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  or  their  respec- 
tive designees,  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Council.  , 

(c)  The  regular  members  of  the  Council 
•hall  be  appointed  by  the  President  from  per- 


sons who  by  virtue  of  their  training  or  ex- 
perience have  special  knowledge  concerning 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquency or  the  administration  of  juvenile 
Justice.  The  President  shall  designate  the 
Chairman.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Council,  Including  the  Chairman,  sh'all  not 
be  full-time  employees  of  Federal.  State  or 
local  governments.  At  least  seven  members 
shall  not  have  attained  twenty-six  years  of 
age  on  the  date  of  their  appointment,  of 
whom  at  least  three  shall  have  had  actual 
experience  within  the  Juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem. 

(d)  Members  appointed  by  the  President 
to  the  Council  shall  serve  for  terms  of  four 
years  and  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment, except  that  for  the  first  composition 
of  the  Council,  one-third  of  these  members 
shall  be  appointed  to  one-year  term'?,  one- 
third  to  two-year  terms,  and  one-third  to 
three-year  terms:  thereafter  each  term  shall 
be  four  years.  Any  member  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed,  shall  be  appointed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term 

DtrriEs   OF   the   council 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Council  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less  than 
four  times  a  year. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Director  at  least  annually  with 
respect  to  planning,  policy,  priorltle?.  opera- 
tions, and  management  of  all  Federal  Ju- 
venile delinquency  programs. 

(c)  The  Chairman  may  cfeslgnate  a  sub- 
committee of  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Council  to  advise  the  Director  on  particu- 
lar functions  or  aspects  of  the  work  of  the 
Office. 

(d)  The  Chairman  shall  designate  a  sub- 
committee of  five  members  of  the  Council  to 
serve  as  members  of  an  advisory  Committee 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Juvenile  Justice 
to  perform  the  functions  set  forth  In  Section 
505. 

(e)  The  Chairman  shall  designate  a  sub- 
committee of  five  members  of  the  Council  to 
serve  as  an  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Direc- 
tor on  Standards  for  the  Administration  of 
Juvenile  Justice  to  perform  the  functions  set 
forth  in  Section  507. 

compensation  and  expenses 
Sec.  310.  (a)  Members  of  the  Council 
who  are  employed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment full-time  shall  serve  without  compen- 
sation but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
of  the  Council. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Council  not  employed 
full  time  by  the  Federal  Government  shall 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
the  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  by  Section 
5332  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  In- 
cluding travel  time  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  In  the  performance  of  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  Commission.  Members 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence  and  other  necessary  exi>enses  In- 
curred by  them  In  carrying  out  the  duties  of 
the  Council. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  311.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  3,  1976. 

TITLE  IV-^i^DERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 

Part  A — Formula  Grants 

AtPTHORIZATION 

Sec.  401.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 


ing June  30,  1973;  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974;  $150,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975:  and 
$200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1976,  for  grants  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  assist  them  In  planning,  estab- 
lishing, operating,  coordinating,  and  evaluat- 
ing projects  for  the  development  of  more 
effective  education,  training,  research,  pre- 
vention, diversion,  treatment,  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  In  the  area  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  programs  to  improve  the  juvenile 
justice  system. 

Sec.  402.  ;a)  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  this  title,  vhe  Di- 
rector shall  allocate  annually  among  the 
States  the  sums  appropriated  under  section 
401  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  population 
of  people  under  age  eighteen,  per  c^lta  in- 
come, and  rate  of  delinquency.  After  the 
first  year  of  the  admiristration  of  this  Act, 
the  Director  may  take  izno  consideration  any 
decline  in  the  rate  of  delinquency  In  allo- 
cating these  sums.  No  such  allotment  to 
any  State  shall  be  le,^s  than  $200,000,  ex- 
cept that  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  no  allotment  shall  be 
less  taan  $50,000. 

(bi  If  any  amount  so  allottei  remains 
unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
Director  may  reallocate  such  funds  on  such 
basis  as  he  deem,  equitable  and  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Any  amount 
so  reallocated  shall  be  In  addition  to  the 
amounts  already  allotted  and  available  to 
the  States,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Guam  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  for  the  same  period. 

(c)  In  accorda.  ce  with  regulations  devel- 
oped by  the  Director,  a  portion  of  any  allot- 
ment to  any  State  under  this  part  shall  be 
available  to  develop  a  state  plan  and  to 
pay  that  portion  of  the  expenditures  which 
the  Director  finds  necer  ary  for  efficient  ad- 
minisiration.  Not  more  than  15  percent  of 
the  total  annual  allotment  of  such  State 
shall  be  available  for  such  purposes.  The 
State  shall  make  available  needed  funds  for 
planning  and  administration  to  local  gov- 
ernments within  the  State  on  an  equitable 
basis. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  403.  (a)  In  order  to  receive  Part  A 
Formula  Grants,  a  state  shall  submit  a 
plan  for  carrying  out  Its  purposes.  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  set  forth  by  the 
Director,  such  plan  must — 

( 1 1  designate  a  single  State  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  responsible  lor  the  preparation 
and  administration  of  the  plan,  or  designate 
an  agency  as  the  sole  agency  for  supervising 
the  preparation  and  administration  of  the 
plan; 

(2)  contain  satlsfacto 7  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  designated  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  (hereafter  referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  "State  agency")  has  or  will  have 
authority,  by  legislation  If  necessary,  to  Im- 
plement such  plan  In  conformltv  with  this 
part: 

(3 1  provide  for  supervision  of  the  pro- 
grams funded  untfer  this  Act  by  the  State 
agency  by  a  Board  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor which  shall  consist  of  persons  who 
have  training,  experience,  or  special  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  Juvenile  delinquency  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  Juvenile  Justice.  A  majority 
of  the  members.  Including  the  Chairman, 
must  not  be  full-time  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral, state  or  local  government,  and  at  least 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall 
be  under  the  age  of  26  at  the  time  01  appoint- 
ment. This  Board  shall  approve  the  state 
plan  prior  to  Its  submission  to  the  Federal 
Government: 

(4)  provide  for  the  active  consultation 
with  and  participation  of  local  governments 
In  the  development  of  a  state  plan   which 
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a  lequately  takes  Into  account  the  needs  and 
p  quests  of  local  governments; 

(5)  provide  that  at  least  fifty  percent  of 
funds  received  by  the  State  under  Sec- 
1  *01  shall  be  expended  through  programs 

local  government  Insofar  as  they  ar^  con- 
sfetent  with  the  state  plan,  except  that  this 
provision  may  be  waived  at  the  discretion  of 
Director  for  any  state  If  the  services  for 
d  illnquenta  are  organized  primarily  on  a 
statewide  basis; 

(6)  provide  that  the  chief  executive  officer 
the  local  government  shall  assign  respon- 

"U^ty  for  the  preparation  and  adminlstra- 
-1  lof  the  local  government's  part  of  the 
(plan,  or  for  the  supervision  of  the  prep- 
aration and  administration  of  the  local  gov- 
;'8   part  of  the   state   plan    to   that 
.   within  th^  local  government's  struc- 
tiire  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  aa 
"local  agency")    which  can  most  effec- 
tlfrely  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(7)  provide  for  an  equitable  distribution 
the  twslstance  received  under  Section  401 

thin  the  state; 

(8)  set  forth  a  detailed  study  of  the  State 
n<  eds  for  an  effective,  comprehensive,  coor- 
dliated   approach   to   Juvenile   delinquency 

'.  piJB  vent  ion  and  treatment  and  the  Improve- 

of  the  Juvenile  Justice  system.   This 

shall  Include  itemized  estimated  costs 

the  development  and  Implementation  of 

:h  programs; 

(9)  provide  for  the  active  consultation  with 
d  participation  of  private  agencies  In  the 

d(  velopment  and  execution  of  the  state  plan; 

pipvide  for  coordination  and  maximum  utlll- 

of  existing  Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 

and  other  related  programs,  such  as 

health,  and   welfare   within   the 
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(10)  provide  that  not  less  than  75  percent 
of  the  fiinds  avaUable  to  such  state  under 
Sestlon  401,  whether  expended  directly  by 
th )  State  or  by  the  local  government,  shall 
be  used  for  advanced  techniques  In  develop- 
In  ;,  maintaining,  and  expanding  programs 
ai  1  services  designed  to  prevent  Juvenile  de- 
lli  quency.  to  divert  JuvenUes  from  the  Ju- 
veiUe  Justice  system,  to  establish  proba- 
tl<  n  subsidy  programs  as  set  forth  in  Section 
401(10)  (O),  and  to  provide  communlty- 
baied  alternatives  to  Juvenile  detention 
•nl  correctional  facilities.  The  advanced 
teijhnlques  Include  but  are  not  limited  to — 

A)  community-based  programs  and  serv- 
ice B  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
Ju  renUe  delinquency  through  the  develop- 
OK  nt  of  foster-care  and  shelter-care  homes, 
gri  lup  homes,  halfway  houses,  and  any  other 
de  Ignated  community-based  diagnostic, 
tr^tment  or  rehabilitative  service; 

B)  community-based  programs  and  serv- 
lc«  i  to  work  with  parents  and  other  family 
mt  mbers  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
fa;  Qlly  unit,  so  that  the  Juvenile  may  be  re- 
tained in  his  home; 

C)  commmunlty-based  programs  to  sup- 
poH,  counsel,  provide  work  and  recreational 
op  »ortunttle8  for  delinquents  and  youth  In 
da  iger  of  becoming  delinquent; 

D)  comprehensive  programs  of  drug  abuse 
ed  ication  and  prevention,  and  programs  for 
th  I  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug 
ad  Ilcted  youth,  and  "drug  dependent"  vouth 
(ai  defined  In  section  2(g)  of  the  Public 
H€  Uth  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  201  (gi  ) ; 

E)  educational  programs  or  supportive 
sei  vices  designed  to  keep  delinquents  or 
yo  ith  In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent  in 
elepientary  azul  secondary  schools  or  in  alter- 

;lve  learning  situations; 

P)  expanded  use  of  probation  and  re- 
cn  Itment  and  training  of  probation  officers, 
otl  er  profeaslonal  and  paraprofessional  per- 
soi  nel  and  volunteers  to  work  effectively  with 
yoi  ith; 

( G)  probation  subsidy  programs  providing: 

1)  Incentives  for  local  governments  to  op- 
en te  a  subsidized  probation  program  utiliz- 
ing innovative  supervision  practices  designed 


to  reduce  commitments  of  Juveniles  to  cor- 
rectional Institutions,  and 

(11)  procedures  for  determining  on  an  equi- 
table basis  the  yearly  reductions  of  such 
commitments  considering  the  distribution 
of  Juvenile  delinquents  within  the  State  and 
the  sticcess  of  each  local  government  In  mak- 
ing such  yearly  reductions. 

Each  state  shall  Include  in  its  plan  a  pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  and  operation 
of  such  a  probation  subsidy  program,  unless 
this  requirement  is  waived  by  the  Director. 

(11)  provides  for  the  development  of  an 
adequate  research,  training  and  evaluation 
capacity  within  the  State; 

(12)  provide  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  that  Juveniles  who  are  charged  with  or 
who  have  committed  offenses  that  would 
not  be  criminal  If  committed  by  an  adult, 
shall  not  be  placed  in  Juvenile  detention  or 
correctional  facilities,  but  must  be  placed  In 
shelter  facilities; 

(13)  provide  (that  Juveniles  alleged  to  be 
or  found  to  be  delinquent  shall  not  be  de- 
tained or  confined  In  any  institution  In 
which  adult  persons  convicted  of  a  crime  or 
awaiting  trial  on  criminal  charges  are  In- 
carcerated: 

(14)  provide  assurances  that  assistance  will 
be  available  on  an  equitable  basis  to  deal 
with  all  disadvantaged  youth  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  females,  minority  youth,  and 
mentally  retarded  or  emotionally  handi- 
capped youth; 

(15)  provide  for  procedures  which  will  be 
established  for  protecting  under  Federal, 
State  and  local  law  the  rights  of  recipients 
of  services  and  which  will  assure  appropriate 
privacy  with  regard  to  records  relating  to 
such  services  provided  to  any  Individual  un- 
der the  State  plan; 

(16)  provide  that  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangements are  made,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  to  protect  the  Interests 
of  employees  affected  by  assistance  under 
thlB  Act.  Such  protective  arrangements  shall 
Include,  without  being  limited  to,  such  pro- 
visions as  may  be  necessary  for — 

(A)  the  preservation  of  rights,  privileges, 
and  benefits  (including  continuation  of  pen- 
sion rights  and  benefits)  under  existing  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  or  otherwise; 

(B)  the  continuation  of  collective  bar- 
gaining rights; 

(C)  the  protection  of  Individual  employ- 
ees against  a  worsening  of  their  positions 
with  respect  to  their  employment; 

(D)  assurances  of  employment  to  employ- 
ees of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  who  will  be  affected  by  any  program 
funded  In  whole  or  In  part  under  provisions 
of  this  Act;  and 

(E)  training  or  retraining  programs. 
The  State  plan  shall  provide  for  the  terms 

and   conditions  of  the  protective  arrange- 
ments established  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(17)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  necessary  to  as- 
sure prudent  use.  proper  disbursement,  and 
accurate  accounting  of  funds  received  under 
thU  title; 

(18)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  ma«fe  available  under  this  part 
for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  supple- 
ment and  Increase,  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
practical,  the  level  of  State,  local,  and  other 
non-Federal  funds  that  would  in  the  absence 
of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  avaUable  for 
the  programs  described  In  this  part,  and  will 
in  no  event  supplant  such  State,  local,  and 
other  non-Federal  funds; 

(19)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  its  plan  and  submit  to  the 
Director  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  and  activities 
carried  out  under  the  plan,  and  any  modifi- 
cations In  the  plan,  including  the  survey  of 
State  and  local  needs,  which  It  considers 
necessary;  and 

( 20 )  contain  such  other  terms  and  condl- 
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tlons  as  the  Director  may  reasonably  pre- 
scribe to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  title. 

<b)  The  Director  shall  approve  any  Stats 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  that  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

Past  B — Special  Emphasis  PRXvnmoN  and 
Treatment  Pbogbams 

PROGRAM    ASTD    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  404.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973;  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974;  $160,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  3.  1975,  and  $200,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1978. 
The  Director  is  authorized  to  use  these 
appropriations  to  make  grants  to  and  enter 
into  contracts  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, organizations.  Institutions,  or  Indi- 
viduals to — 

(1)  develop  and  Implement  new  ap- 
proaches, techniques,  and  methods  with 
respect  to  Juvenile  delinquency  programs  (as 
defined  In  Section  103(4) ) ; 

(2)  develop  and  maintain  community- 
based  alternatives  to  traditional  forms  of 
institutionalization; 

(3)  develop  and  Implement  effective  means 
of  diverting  JuvenUes  from  the  traditional 
JuvenUe  Justice  and  correctional  system; 

(4)  improve  the  capabUlty  of  public  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations  to  provide 
services  for  delinquents  and  youths  in  dan- 
ger of  becoming  delinquent;  and 

(5)  facilitate  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Standards  for  JuvenUe  Justice  as  set  forth 
pursuant  to  Section  507(b). 

CONSmSRATIONS  rOH  APPROVAL  OF  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Any  agency.  Institution,  or 
Individual  desiring  to  receive  a  grant,  or 
enter  into  any  contract  under  this  part,  shaU 
submit  an  application  at  such  time,  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  Information  as  the  Director  may  pre- 
scribe. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  Director,  each  such  application 
shall : 

(1)  provide  that  the  program  for  which 
assistance  under  this  title  Is  sought  wUl  be 
administered  by  or  under  the  supervision  of 
the  applicant; 

(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
one  or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In 
section  404; 

(3)  provide  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  of  such  program; 

(4)  provide  for  regular  evaluation  of  the 
program; 

(5)  Indicate  that  the  applicant  has  re- 
fl««st*  the  review  of  the  application  from 

'the  state  and  local   agency   designated   In 
Section  403,  when  appropriate; 

(6)  Indicate  the  response  of  such  agency 
to  the  request  for  review  and  comment  on 
the  application; 

(7)  provide  that  regular  reports  on  the 
program  shall  be  sent  to  the  Director  and  to 
the  State  and  local  agency,  when  appropri- 
ate; and, 

(8)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
ftmd  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  prudent  use.  proper  disburse- 
ment, and  accurate  accounting  of  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  title. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  or  not  to  ap- 
prove applications  for  grants  under  this  title, 
the  Director  shall  consider — 

(1)  the  relative  cost  and  effectiveness  of 
the  proposed  program  In  effectuating  the 
purposes  of  the  Act; 

(2)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
gram win  Incorporate  new  or  Innovative 
techniques; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
gram meets  the  objectives  and  priorities  of 
the  state  plan,  when  a  state  plan  has  been 
approved  by  the  Director  under  Section  403 
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(b)  and  when  the  location  and  scope  of  the 
program  make  such  consideration  appro- 
priate; 

(4)  the  Increase  In  capacity  of  the  public 
and  private  agency.  Institution  or  Individual 
to  provide  services  to  delinquents  or  youths 
In  danger  of  becoming  delinquent; 

(5)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  proj- 
ect serves  communities  which  have  high 
rates  of  youth  unemployment,  school  drop- 
out, and  delinquency;  and 

(6)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
gram facilitates  the  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Standards  for  JuvenUe  Justice  as  set  forth 
pursuant  to  Sec.  507(b) . 

WITHHOLDING 

Sec  406.  Whenever  the  Director,  after  giv- 
ing reasonable  notice  and  opportimity  for 
hearing  to  a  grant  recipient  under  this  title, 
finds — 

( 1 )  that  the  program  or  activity  for  which 
such  grant  was  made  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title;  or 

(2)  that  in  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  activity  there  is  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  any  such  provision; 

the  Director  shall  notify  such  recipient  of  his 
findings  and  no  further  payments  may  be 
made  to  such  recipient  by  the  Director  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  such  noncompliance  has 
been,  or  wUl  promptly  be,  corrected. 

USE    OF   FUNDS 

Sec  407.  (a)  Funds  paid  to  any  pubUc  or 
private  agency.  Institution  or  Individual 
(whether  directly  or  through  a  State  or  local 
agency)  may  be  used  for: 

(1)  securing,  developing,  or  operating  the 
program  designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act; 

(2)  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  construction  of  innovative  community- 
based  facilities  (as  defined  In  Section  103  (1) 
and  (2) )  which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Di- 
rector, are  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  criteria  set  forth 
by  the  Director,  grants  or  contracts  may  pro- 
vide for  long-term  funding,  provided  that 
such  grants  or  contracts  provide  for  yearly 
evaluation  to  ascertain  if  the  goals  of  such 
grants  or  contracts  are  being  achieved. 

(c)  At  the  discretion  of  the  Director,  when 
there  is  no  other  way  to  fund  an  essential 
Juvenile  delinquency  program,  the  State  may 
utilize  25  percent  of  the  funds  avaUable  to  it 
under  this  Act  to  meet  the  non-Federal 
matching  share  requirement  for  any  other 
Federal  Juvenile  deUnquency  program  grant. 

(d)  The  Director  may  require  the  recipient 
of  any  grant  or  contract  to  contribute  money, 
faciUtles,  or  services  up  to  25  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  project. 

(e)  Payments  under  this  title,  pursuant  to 
a  grant  or  contract,  may  be  made  (after  nec- 
essary adjustment,  in  the  case  of  grants,  on 
account  of  previously  made  overpayments  or 
underpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursements, and  In  such  Installments  and 
on  such  conditions  as  the  Director  may 
determine. 


TITLE  V— NATIONAL  INSTITDTE  POB  JU- 
VENILE JUSTICE 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE 

Sec  501.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  National  Office  of  JuvenUe  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  a  National 
Institute  for  Juvenile  Justice  (referred  to  in 
this  Act  as  the  "Institute"). 

(b)  The  Institute  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  an  Administrator  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  and  be  responsible 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office.  Acting  through 
the  Institute,  the  Director  shall  take  any 
action  consistent  with  the  Intent  and  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  Including  but  not  limited  to 
the  functions  stated  In  this  title. 

(c)  With  the  approval  of  the  Director,  the 


Administrator  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to,  or  enter  Into  contracts  with,  any  public  or 
private  agency,  institution,  or  individual  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

INFORMATION   FUNCTION 

Sec.  502.  The  Institute  is  authorized  to — 

(1)  serve  as  an  Information  bank  by  col- 
lecting systematicaUy  and  synthesizing  the 
data  and  knowledge  obtained  from  studies 
and  research  by  public  and  private  agencies, 
institutions,  or  individuals  concerning  all 
aspects  of  JuvenUe  delinquency  including 
the  prevention  and  treatment  "of  JuvenUe 
delinquency; 

(2)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  and  informa- 
tion center  for  the  preparation,  publication, 
and  dissemination  of  all  information  regard- 
ing Juvenile  delinquency,  including  State 
and  local  Juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
and  treatment  programs  and  plans,  avaU- 
abUlty  of  resources,  training  and  educational 
programs,  statistics,  and  other  pertinent  data 
and  Information. 

RESEARCH,  DEMONSTRATION,  AND  EVALUATION 
FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  503.  The  Institute  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  conduct,  encourage,  and  coordinate  re- 
search and  evaluation  Into  any  aspect  of 
Juvenile  delinquency,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  new  programs  and  methods  which 
show  promise  of  making  a  contribution  to- 
ward the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency. 

(2)  encourage  the  development  of  demon- 
stration projects  in  new.  Innovative  tech- 
niques and  methods  to  prevent  and  treat 
JuvenUe  delinquency; 

(3)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  all  pro- 
grams assisted  under  this  Act  In  order  to 
determine  the  results  and  the  effectiveness 
of  such  programs; 

(4)  provide  for  the  evaluation  of  any  other 
Federal,  State,  or  local  Juvenile  delinquency 
program,  upon  the  request  of  the  Director; 
and 

(6)  disseminate  the  results  of  such  evalu- 
ations and  research  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities particularly  to  {lersons  actively  work- 
ing In  the  field  of  JuvenUe  delinquency. 

TKAININO   FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  604.  The  Institute  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  develop,  conduct,  and  provide  for  train- 
ing programs  for  the  training  of  professional, 
paraprofessional.  and  volimteer  personnel, 
and  other  persons  who  are  or  who  are  pre- 
paring to  work  with  Juveniles  and  JuvenUe 
offenders; 

(2)  develop,  conduct,  and  provide  for  semi- 
nars, workshops,  and  training  programs  In 
the  latest  proven  effective  techniques  and 
methods  of  preventing  and  treating  JuvenUe 
delinquency  for  law  enforcement  officers. 
Juvenile  Judges,  and  other  court  personnel, 
probation  officers,  correctional  personnel,  and 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  government 
personnel  who  are  engaged  in  work  relating 
to  Juvenile  delinquency. 

INSTITUTE   ADVISORY   COMMITTEK 

Sec.  606.  The  Institute  Advisory  Commit- 
tee established  in  section  309 (d)  shall  advise, 
consult  with,  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Institute  concern- 
ing the  overall  policy  and  operations  of  the 
Institute. 

ANNUAL  REFORT 

Sec.  506.  The  Administrator  shall  develop 
annually  and  submit  to  the  Director  after 
the  first  year  the  legislation  Is  enacted,  prior 
to  June  30.  a  report  on  research,  demon- 
stration, training,  and  evaluation  programs 
funded  tinder  this  title.  Including  a  review 
of  the  restUts  of  such  programs,  an  assess- 
ment of  the  application  of  such  results  to 
existing  and  to  new  JuvenUe  delinquency 
programs,  and  detaUed  recommendations  for 
future  research,  demonstration,  training,  and 
evaluation  programs.  The  Director  shall  In- 
clude a  summary  of  these  results  and  recom- 


mendations In  his  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress  required  by  section  304(b)  (7). 

DEVELOPMENT    OF    STANDASOS    FOR 
JUVENILE  JUSTICE 

Sec.  607.  (a)  The  Institute,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Standards  for  JuvenUe  Justice  established  In 
section  309(e),  shall  review  existing  reports, 
data,  and  standards,  and.  where  necessary, 
independently  study  the  JuvenUe  Justice  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States,  This  study  shall 
emphasize  JuvenUe  court  administration  and 
procedure,  and  the  conditions  of  confine- 
ment in  Juvc^nUe  detention  and  correctional 
facilities  In  order  to  develop  standards  for 
JuvenUe  Justice. 

(b)  Not  later  than  18  months  after  the 
passage  of  this  Act,  the  Advisory  Committee 
shaU  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress a  final  report  which — 

(1)  recommends  standards  for  the  admin- 
istration of  JuvenUe  Justice  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  level.  Including  JuvenUe 
court  procedures  and  conditions  of  confine- 
ment in  JuvenUe  detention  and  correctional 
faculties; 

(2)  recommends  Federal  action,  including 
but  not  limited  to  administrative,  budgetary 
and  legislative  action,  required  to  facUltate 
the  adoption  of  these  standards  throughout 
the  United  States;  and 

(3)  recommends  State  and  local  action  to 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  these  standards  for 
Juvenile  Justice  at  the  State  and  local  leveL 

(c)  Each  department,  agency,  and  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Qovemment.  including  independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Advisory  Committee  such  information  as 
the  Committee  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  hold 
public  hearings  on  its  proposed  standards. 

AtTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  608.  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title  there  ese  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973;  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974;  $150,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  and 
$200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1978. 

Summary  and  Analysis  of  the  Juvknils 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
OF  1973 

TITLE  I :  FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

This  title  sets  forth  the  need  for  a  oom- 
prehenslve.  expanded  Federal  approach  to  the 
problems  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  and  briefly 
outlines  the  activities  encompassed  by  the 
Act. 

FINDINOS 

This  section  essentially  summarizes  the 
problem  and  Includes  general  statements 
concerning  the  alarminf  increase  In  JuvenUe 
delinquency,  the  adverse  Impact  of  Juvenile 
delinquency  on  our  society,  the  lack  of  tech- 
nical expertise  or  resources  to  deal  with 
delinquency  at  the  state  and  local  level,  the 
failure  of  Federal  delinquency  programs  to 
provide  the  necessary  direction,  coordination, 
resources,  and  leadership,  and  the  need  for 
an  Immediate  and  effective  Federal  govern- 
mental  response  to  the  crisis  of  delinquency. 

PtTRPOSE 

This  section  sets  forth  the  objectives  the 
Act  is  designed  to  achieve.  Such  objectives 
include  coordination  of  Federal  delinquency 
programs:  authorization  of  additional  re- 
sources: creation  of  centralized  research,  In- 
formation clearinghouse,  training,  technical 
assistance,  and  evaluation  activities;  develop- 
ment of  national  guidelines  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Juvenile  Justice.  Including  condi- 
tions of  confinement:  and  finally,  adoption  of 
basic  procedural  protections  for  Juveniles 
under  Federal  Jurisdiction. 
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DKPimnoMs 

nils  section  sets  forth  the  definitions  used 
th  -oughout  the  Act.  Such  definitions  include: 
(1(  "community-based"  facility,  program  or 
se  vice  means  a  small,  open  group  home  Io- 
cs :ed  near  the 'Juvenile's  home  and  programs 
of  community  supervision  and  service,  which 
miilntaln  community  partlclnatlcn  In  plan- 
nl  jg  and  operation:  (2)  "Federa^  Juvenile 
de  inquency  program"'  means  any*.  Juvenile 
de  Inquency  program  which  Is  conducted  by 
th !  Departments  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Wi  Ifare.  l^bor.  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
m(  nt,  and  Justice  and  any  program  funded 
luider  thla  Act.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
and  Budget,  on  consultation 
h  the  Director,  Is  authorized  to  determine 
additional  programs  come  within 
purview  of  this  Act:  (3)  "Juvenile  delln- 
program"  means  any  activity  related 
Juvenile  delinquency  prevention,  control, 
^  erslon,  rehabilitation,  planning,  training, 
research,  the  Improvement  of  the  Juve- 
Justlce  system  and  any  program  for 
abandoned  or  dependent  youth 
other  youth  who  are  Ln  danger  of  be- 
dellnquent. 

n:        AliIKNDMENTS       TO       THE       FEDERAL 
JTJVBNILE  DELlNQtriNCY  ACT 

title  sets  forth  a  series  of  specific 
to  the  Federal  Juvenile  Delln- 
iqu»ncy  Act  (Sees.  5031-5037  of  Title  18)  de- 
8lg  led  to  guarantee  certain  basic  rights  to 
Juveniles  who  come  within  Federal  Jurlsdlc- 
tloii. 

ornKmoNs 
"Juvenile"  is  a  person  under  18  and 
"JiArenlle  delinquency"  is  the  violation  of  a 
law  of  the  United  States  committed  by  a  Ju- 
ver  lie  which  would  have  been  a  crime  if  com- 
mllfted  by  an  adult. 
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DEFERENCE  TO  LOCAL  COURTS 


cases  Involving  Juveniles.  Federal  courts 

be  required  to  defer  to  state  courts 

the  Attorney  General  certified  that  the 

does  not  have  Jurisdiction  or  does  not 

available  adequate  rehabilitative  pro- 

I  for  Juveniles.  The  Federal  courts  and 

Federal  correctional  system  have  never 

properly  equipped  to  handle  large  num- 

of  Juveniles  with  the  result  that  Ped- 

juvenlle    delinquents    are    frequently 

Terred  away  from  their  home  communl- 

for  treatment.  By  deferring  Jurisdiction 

itate  courts,  the  harmful  effects  of  this 

dtslpcatlon  would  be  reduced. 
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If  Federal  cases,  a  Juvenile  alleged  to  have 
"a  crime  shall  be  proceeded  against 
Juvenile  delinquent  unless  he  Is  16  years 
Alder.  Where  a  Juvenile  age  16  and  older 
alleged  to  have  committed  a  serious  felonies 
could  be  prosecuted  either  as  a  Juvenile 
an  adult,  a  Federal  District  Judge  would 
'equlred  to  conduct  a  hearing  and  find 
"there  are  no  reasonable  prospects  for 
before   a   Juvenile   could   be 
as  an  adult  criminal.  The  Attor- 
Qeneral  now  has  sole  discretion  to  make 
determination.  Juvenile  proceedings  are 
to  rehabilitate  a  youthful  offender 
no  eligible  child  should  face  criminal 
proiecutlon   without   careful   decision   bv   a 
cou^. 

RIGHT  TO  COUNSEL 

Tjie  bill   Implements  Supreme  Court  de- 

guaranteelng  the  right  to  counsel  at 

Tltlcal  stages  In  the  proceedings  Includ- 

the  right  of  Indigent  Juveniles  to  have 

coutt-appolnted  counsel. 

PROCEDURAL   SAFEGUARDS 

bin  requires  that  JuvejiUes  be  advised 
X  heir  rights  and  taken  before  a  commlt- 
maglstrate  forthwith  upon  arrest,  and 
pre-adjudlcatlon  detention  Is  permitted 
If  a  magistrate  determines,  after  hear- 
that  detention  is  necessary  to  secure  the 


Juvenile's  timely  appearance  before  the  ap- 
propriate court  or  to  protect  his  safety  or  the 
safety  of  others.  Once  a  Juvenile  has  entered 
a  plea  to  an  alleged  act  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency a  criminal  prosecution  Is  barred.  The 
bill  also  accords  Juveniles  the  constitutional 
rights  guaranteed  an  adult  In  a  criminal 
prosecution,  with  the  exception  of  Indict- 
ment by  grand  Jury.  Public  trial  Is  limited 
to  members  of  the  press  under  certain  con- 
ditions. A  JuTOnlle  is  also  guaranteed  the 
right  to  a  speedy  trial. 

PROHIBITION     AGAINST    COMMINCLINQ 

The  bin  prohibits  the  detention  or  con- 
finement of  juvenUes  in  institutions  In 
which  adults  who  are  convicted  or  awaiting 
trial  are  confined.  Juveniles  who  are  Incar- 
cerated with  adults  are  not  only  less  Ulcely 
to  be  rehabilitated,  but  are  also  likely  to  learn 
the  ways  of  criminals.  For  similar  reasons,  the 
bill  provides  that  alleged  delinquents  must 
be  kept  separate  from  adjudicated  delin- 
quents. 

STUDY     AND     DISPOSITION 

This  legislation  provides  that  the  court 
may  suspend  the  sentence  of  the  delinquent, 
place  him  on  probation,  or  commit  him  to 
the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General.  If  the 
court  desires  more  detailed  Information  con- 
cerning an  alleged  delinquent.  It  may  com- 
mit him  after  notice  and  hearing  and  with 
the  consent  of  his  counsel  and  parents  to 
the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
study  for  30  days.  Such  study  shall  be  con- 
ducted on  an  out-patient  basis,  unless  the 
court  determines  that  in-patient  study  Is 
necessary.  In  the  case  of  an  adjudicated 
delinquent,  such  study  shall  not  be  con- 
ducted on  an  in-patient  basis  without  prior 
notice  and  hearing. 

A  juvenile  who  has  been  committed  to  the 
Attorney  General  has  a  right  to  treatment, 
and  is  entitled  to  custody,  care  and  disci- 
pline as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  that 
which  should  have  been  provided  for  him  by 
his  parents.  A  Juvenile  shall  be  placed  when- 
ever possible  Ln  a  foster  home  or  community- 
based  facility  located  In  or  near  his  home 
community. 

PAROLE     AND     PROBATION 

The  Board  of  Parole  is  required  to  release 
on  parole  any  Juvenile  delinquent  who  has 
been  committed  as  soon  as  satisfied  that  he 
Is  likely  "to  remain  at  liberty  without  violat- 
ing the  law."  Furthermore,  a  Juvenile  cannot 
have  parole  or  probation  revoked  without  a 
hearing.  The  provision  Is  in  accordance  with 
the  trend  of  recent  court  decisions  and  en- 
ables the  Juvenile  to  prepare  himself  for  a 
normal  life  In  the  community. 

JUVENILE    RECORDS 

The  record  of  any  juvenile  proceeding  shall 
be  sealed  upon  completion  and  only  released 
by  the  court  under  certain  very  limited  and 
prescribed  circumstances.  Juvenile  records 
are  all  too  frequently  used  Inappropriately  to 
eliminate  adjudicated  delinquents  from 
meaningful  opportunities  in  our  society. 

The  provisions  of  Title  II  as  a  whole  guar- 
antee a  juvenile  under  Federal  Jurisdiction 
the  basic  rights  of  our  system  of  Justice  and 
Increase  the  probability  of  his  rehabilitation 
while  still  protecting  the  safety  of  the  public. 

TITLE    ni:     NATIONAL    OFFICE    OF    JUVENILE 

JUSTICE    AND    DELINQUENCY    PREVENTION 

OFFICE 

This  title  establishes  a  new  National  Office 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Office")  charged 
with  the  responslbUity  of  administering  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act.  The  Office  is  administered  by  a  Director, 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Director  Is 
assisted  by  a  Deputy  Director,  three  Assistant 
Directors,  and  such  other  employees  as  are 
necessary  to  perform  the  duties  vested  In  him. 
The  Director  also  has  the  authority  to  hire 


consultants  and  to  request  the  detailing  of 
person;.el  from  other  Federal  agencies. 

POWER 

Patter  red  after  the  new  Special  Action 
Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  the  Office 
would  have  supervisory  and  coordinating 
power  over  all  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs.  This  concept  Is  central  to  the  bill. 
There  Is  general  agreement  that  the  Fderal 
effort  to  date  has  been  badly  fragmented  and 
lacking  In  direction,  and  has  had  virtually  no 
impact  In  reducing  the  spiralling  rate  of 
juvenile  crime.  The  President  responded  to 
the  drug  abuse  crisis  by  proposing  a  central- 
ization of  program  authority  In  one  office; 
this  bill  recognizes  that  a  similar  response  Is 
warranted  in  the  area  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

PROGRAMS    INCLUDED 

The  programs  which  come  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  new  National  Office  of  Ju- 
venile Justice  Include  those  conducted  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  by  the  Departments  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Labor;  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  Justice 
and  any  program  funded  under  this  Act. 
The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  on  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office.  Is  authorized  to  deter- 
mine whether  additional  programs  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  Act. 

AUTHORITY    AND    POWERS    OF    THE    DIRECTOR 

The  Director  will  provide  overall  planning 
and  policy  and  establish  objectives  and  prior- 
ities for  all  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams and  activities  relating  to  prevention, 
diversion,  training,  treatment,  rehabilitation, 
evaluation,  research,  and  programs  to  Im- 
prove the  Juvenile  Justice  system.  He  would 
be  the  spokesman  and  central  coordinator  for 
the  entire  Federal  juvenile  delinquency  ef- 
fort. He  would  have  broad  supervisory  review 
over  the  operation  of  programs  In  other 
agencies,  and  would  be  responsible  for  report- 
ing on  their  effectiveness  and  for  making 
budgetary  and  programmatic  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President. 

The  need  for  centralized  authority  for  Fed- 
eral delinquency  programs  has  been  recog- 
nized by  many  State  and  local  officials  and 
representatives  of  private  agencies  who  have 
emphasized  their  problems  in  working  with 
the  Federal  government  due  to  the  frag- 
mentation of  responsibility  for  delinquency 
programs.  The  bill  would  solve  that  problem 
and  provide  a  focus  for  a  coordinated  na- 
tional attack  on  the  juvenile  crime  crisis 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

The  Director  will  be  required  to  report  an- 
nuaUy  on  the  activities  of  the  Office,  on 
problems  encountered  In  the  operation  and 
coordination  of  the  various  Federal  juvenile 
delinquency  programs,  and  on  the  effective- 
ness of  Federal  efforts  to  deal  with  juvenile 
delinquency.  He  is  also  required  to  develop 
annually  a  comprehensive  plan  for  Federal 
juvenUe  delinquency  programs  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  prevention  and  diversion. 

NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

A  National  Advisory  Council  for  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
of  21  members  will  advise  the  Director  with 
respect  to  the  planning,  operations  and 
management  of  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs.  A  subcommittee  of  five  members 
will  serve  as  an  Advisory  Committee  on  the 
overall  policy  and  operations  of  the  National 
Institute  of  JuvenUe  Justice.  Another  sub- 
committee of  five  members  will  serve  as  an 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Director  on 
Standards  for  the  Administration  of  Juvenile 
Justice. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  will  bring 
citizen  participation  and  cooperation  to  the 
work  of  the  Office.  The  bill  recognizes  that 
we  will  only  be  able  to  do  something  mean- 
ingful about  Juvenile  delinquency  with  the 
help  and  support  of  the  public. 
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In  addition,  there  are  certain  routine, 
housekeeping  sections  In  Title  III  such  as 
transitional  provisions,  Joint-funding,  vol- 
untary service,  and  personnel  provisions. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Appropriations  of  $15  million  for  Fiscal 
'73,  $20  mUllon  for  Fiscal  '74,  $25  million  for 
Fiscal  '75.  and  $30  million  for  Fiscal  '76  are 
authorized. 

TITLE  IV:   FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 
In  addition  to  exercising  supervisory  power 
over  existing  Federal  efforts,  the  Director  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  and  enter  Into 
contracts  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Act. 

STATE    AND    LOCAL   FORMULA    GRANTS 

Fimds  appropriated  under  this  part  will  be 
reserved  for  grants  to  states  which  develop  a 
state  plan  containing  the  following  funda- 
mental requirements: 

(a)  the  designation  of  a  single  state  agency 
supervised  by  a  Board  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor consisting  of  persons  knowledgeable 
about  Juvenile  delinquency  and  juvenile 
Justice; 

(b)  the  expenditure  of  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  state's  funds  through  local  government 
programs; 

(c)  the  expenditure  of  three-quarters  of 
the  funds  a  state  receives  on  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  advanced  techniques  de- 
signed to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency,  to 
divert  juveniles  from  the  juvenUe  Justice 
system,  to  establish  probation  subsidy  pro- 
grams to  provide  community-based  alterna- 
tives to  traditional  detention  and  correc- 
tional Institutions.  The  advanced  techniques 
Include  community-based  prevention,  diver- 
sion, and  rehabUltatlon  efforts  through  de- 
velopment  of   foster-care   and   shelter   care 

v.  faculties,  group  homes,  halfway  houses,  and 
other  diagnostic  or  rehabilitative  faculties; 
expanded  use  of  probation;  funding  of  pro- 
bation subsidy  programs;  training  of  proba- 
tion personnel,  other  professionals  and  para- 
professionals  to  work  with  youth;  and  com- 
prehensive drug  abuse  prevention  and  educa- 
tion programs  and  treatment  and  rehabUlta- 
tlon programs  for  drug  addicted  and  de- 
pendent youth.  Such  techniques  also  include 
community-based  services  to  work  with  par- 
ents to  retain  the  Juvenile  In  his  home  and 
educational  or  supportive  services  designed 
to  keep  the  JuvenUe  in  school  or  alternative 
learning  situations  and  to  provide  work  and 
recreational  opportunities  for  delinquents  or 
youth  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent. 

Grants  wlU  be  allocated  among  the  states 
on  the  basis  of  relative  population  under  age 
18.  per  capita  Income,  and  rate  of  delin- 
quency. Appropriations  of  $500  mUllon  are 
authorized  over  the  next  four  years  for  grants 
to  states. 

SPECIAL   EMPHASIS  PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Funds  under  this  part  will  be  used  for 
grants  or  contracts  with  public  or  private 
agencies  and  individuals  to  develop  and  im- 
plement new  Juvenile  delinquency  programs: 
to  develop  and  maintain  community-based 
alternatives  to  institutionalization;  to  de- 
velop and  Implement  means  of  diverting 
juveniles  from  the  traditional  JuvenUe  Justice 
and  correctional  system;  to  Improve  the  capa- 
bility of  public  and  private  agencies  to  pro- 
vide services  for  delinquents  and  youth  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent;  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  adoption  of  recommendations  of 
the  Advisory  Cpmmlttee  on  Standards  for 
JuvenUe  Justice. 

Direct  funding  authority  will  allow  the 
new  Office  to  provide  additional  overall  re- 
sources for  Juvenile  delinquency  programs 
and  to  maintain  the  funding  flexlbUlty  re- 
quired to  develop  Innovative  approaches  to 
Che  problems  of  delinquency.  Moreover,  the 
ability  of  the  Director  to  develop  and'  im- 
plement   an    effective,    coordinated    Federal 
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delinquency  effort  wUl  be  enhanced  by  mak- 
ing funds  avaUable  for  direct  grants  over 
which  he  has  supervisory  control.  This  wUl 
allow  him  to  Implement  his  decisions  as  to 
what  must  be  done  in  the  area  as  well  as  to 
supplement  existing  efforts.  Moreover,  these 
special  emphasis  grants  wUl  enable  the  new 
Office  to  benefit  from  the  experience  and 
knowledge  of  private  organizations  on  how 
to  handle  youth  in  trouble.  Appropriations 
of  $500  mUllon  are  authorized  over  the  next 
four  years  for  Special  Emphasis  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Programs. 

TITLE     V:      NATIONAL     INSTTTUTE     FOR     JUVENILE 
JUSTICE 

This  title  establishes  a  National  Institute 
for  Juvenile  Justice  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Institute")  which  will  be  the  re- 
search and  training  arm  of  the  Office,  It  Is 
under  the  direction  of  an  Administrator, 
appointed  by  the  Director  of  the  Office.  The 
Institute  Is  closely  tied  to  the  operation  of 
the  Office  and  the  Director  Is  authorized  to 
act  through  the  Institute  to  carr\-  out  any  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  For  example,  al- 
though preparing  an  analysis  of  all  Federal 
delinquency  programs  Is  a  responsibility  of 
the  Director,  he  may  choose  to  delegate  that 
responsibility  to  the  Institute. 

Information  Clearinghouse 
The  Institute  will  serve  as  an  Informa- 
tion clearinghouse,  both  coUecttng  all  data 
related  to  juvenile  delinquency  and  dis- 
seminating It  throughout  the  country.  There 
Is  general  agreement  that  the  impact" of  vari- 
ous research  and  demonstration  program  re- 
sults has  been  severely  limited  due  to  the 
fragmented  Federal  structure  and  the  lack 
of  any  centralized  source  of  Information. 
Further,  It  Is  extremely  difficult  for  a  pros- 
pective grantee  to  obtain  comprehensive  In- 
formation of  Federal  resources  available  in 
the  area  of  JuvenUe  delinquency.  The  Insti- 
tute Is  Intended  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  delinquency  Information,  Including  sta- 
tistics, research,  avaUablllty  of  resources,  and 
Federal,  State  and  local  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs. 

RESEARCH.   DEMONSTRATION    AND   EVALUATION 

Research,  demonstration  and  evaluation 
win  be  central  functions  of  the  Institute, 
conducted  both  by  Institute  personnel  and 
by  outside  agencies.  Institutions,  or  indi- 
viduals. The  quality  of  the  research  and 
demonstration  projects  will  be  regularly 
evaluated  and  the  findings  widely  dissemi- 
nated. In  addition,  the  Institute  wUl  provide 
for  the  evaluation  of  all  programs  funded 
under  this  Act  and  any  other  dellnquencv 
programs  at  the  request  of  the  Director. 
Those  which  prove  effective  can  then  be 
adapted  for  use  on  a  broad  scale  In  various 
parts  of  the  country.  By  relating  the  re- 
search, demonstration  and  evaluation  func- 
tions closely  to  the  program  funding  func- 
tion of  the  National  Office,  the  bill  will  per- 
mit promising  results  to  be  translated 
promptly  into  operating  programs  in  the 
field. 

TRAINING 

The  Institute  Is  also  responsible  for  con- 
ducting training  programs  (dlrectlv  or  by 
contract)  throughout  the  countrv  for  per- 
sons working  in  the  juvenile  justice  and  de- 
linquency field,  such  as  policemen.  Judges, 
probation  officers,  and  corrections  personnel. 
In  addition,  the  Institute  would  train  pro- 
fessional, paraprofesslonal  and  volunteer  per- 
sonnel who  work  with  young  people  to  pre- 
vent and  treat  Juvenile  delinquency. 

STANDARDS  FOR    JUVENILE   JUSTICE 

The  Institute,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Standards  for  Ju- 
venUe Justice,  Is  also  responsible  for  re- 
viewing existing  studies  and  Independently 
studying,  if  necessary,  all  aspects  of  the  Ju'- 
venile  justice  system  In  the  United  States, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  Juvenile  court 


procedure  and  the  conditions  of  confinement 
In  juvenile  detention  and  correctional  fa- 
cilities In  order  to  develop  model  standards 
for  the  administration  of  Juvenile  Justice  In 
the  United  States.  Not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  passage  of  the  Act.  the  Committee 
'A-ill  submit  to  the  President  and  Congress  a 
final  report  which  ( 1 )  recomme:.ds  stand- 
ards frr  the  administration  of  juve:ille  jus- 
tice at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  level: 
(2)  re?omme:  ds  Federal  administrative 
budgetary  and  legislative  action  to  facilitate 
the  adoption  cf  the  standards;  and  (3i  rec- 
omme:ids  state  and  local  action  to  facilitate 
the  adoption  cf  these  standards  at  the  state 
and  local  level 

IMPLEMENTATION    OF    RECOMMENDATIONS 

To  incrsase  the  likelihood  of  carryl::g  out 
these  recomme:>dations.  the  Director  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of 
the  standards  for  juvenile  Justice. 

We  have  been  told  repeatedly  of  the  wide 
disparities  between  states  gover:;lng  the 
treatment  of  juveniles  at  all  stages  of  the 
court  and  correctional  process.  By  creating 
national  standards  of  juvenUe  justice  backed 
by  F3dera!  leadership  and  funds,  we  can 
help  assure  that  state  and  local  governments 
H111  meet  these  standards. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Amounts  authorized  for  appropriations  to 
the  Institute  are  S50.000.000  for  Fiscal  '73, 
$100,000,000  for  Fiscal  '74,  $150.000  000  for 
Fiscal  '75.  $200,000,000  for  Fiscal  '76. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis  of  the  Pro- 
visions OF  the  JuntNiLE  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1973 

TITLE  I:   findings  AND  DECL.^RATION  OF 
PURPOSE 

This  title  sets  forth  the  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive, expanded  Federal  approach  to 
the  problems  of  JuvenUe  dellnquencv,  and 
briefly  sets  forth  the  objectives  the  Act  Is 
designed  to  achieve. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec,  103.  This  section  establishes  defini- 
tions for  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  the  term  "community-based"  facUlty. 
program  or  service  means  a  small,  open  group 
home  or  other  suitable  place  located  near 
the  juvenUe's  home  or  famUy  and  programs 
of  community  super\'islon  and  service  which 
maintain  community  participation  In  plan- 
ning and  operation: 

(2)  the  term  "construction"  Includes  con- 
struction of  new  buUdlngs  and  acquisition 
and  alteration  of  existing  buUdlngs; 

(3)  the  term  "Federal  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency program"  means  any  Juvenile  delin- 
quency program  which  Is  conducted  directly 
or  indirectly  by  the  Departments  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Labor;  Housing  and 
Urban  Development;  Justice;  and  anv  pro- 
gram funded  under  this  Act.  The  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  up- 
on consultation  with  the  Director,  named  in 
section  301.  is  authorized  to  determine 
whether  additional  programs  come  within 
the  purview  of  this  Act; 

(41  the  term  "JuvenUe  delinquency  pro- 
gram" means  any  program  or  actlvitv  re- 
lated to  JuvenUe  delinquency  prevention, 
control,  diversion,  treatment.  rehabUltatlon! 
planning,  education,  training,  and  research! 
the  improvement  of  the  JuvenUe  Justice  sys- 
tem and  any  program  or  activity  for  neg- 
lected, abandoned  or  dependent  "youth  and 
other  youth  who  are  in  danger  of"  becoming 
delinquent; 

(5)  the  term  "local  government"  means 
any  city,  county,  or  town,  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  and  an  Indian  tribe 
and  any  combination  of  such  units  acting 
Jointly; 

(6)  the  term  "public  agency"  means  any 
department  or  Instrumentality  of  any  State, 
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un  t  of  local  government,  or  combination  of 
su(  h.  Stat«  or  units; 

I  7)  the  term  "Stat«"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth,  of  Puerto 
Rl(o.  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Sa;  aoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cl£  z  Islands. 

imjc  n:    akekdmxnts  to   thk   rEDKRAL 

JUVENILE   DEUNQITENCT    ACT 

'  Ills  title  amend£  sections  5031-6037  of 
Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  which 
del  1  with  proceedings  In  Federal  courts 
agi  .Inst  Juvenile  delinquents,  to  provide 
thi.t: 

DA  "Juvenile"  is  a  person  under  18  and 
"J  I  venlle  delinquency"  Is  the  violation  of 
a  ]  3kw  of  the  United  States  committed  by  a 
jui  enlle  which  would  have  been  a  crime  If 
coi  omitted  by  an  adult; 

2)  A  Juvenile  alleged  to  have  committed 
an  act  of  Juvenile  delinquency  shall  not  be 

against  In  any  Federal  court  un- 
the  Attorney  General  certifies  to  an  ap- 
dlstrlct  court  of  the  United  States 
the  State  (1)  does  not  have  Jurisdiction 
refuses  to  assume  Jurisdiction,  or  (2)  does 
.  have  available  adequate  programs  for  the 
rel  abllltatlon  of  Juveniles; 

3)  A  Juvenile  alleged  to  have  committed 
a  <  rime  shall  be  proceeded  against  as  a  de- 
Un  luent  unless  he  Is  16  years  or  older. 

J  idult  criminal  prosecutions  of  Juveniles 
16  and  older  alleged  to  have  committed 
elonlous  act  punishable  by  a  maximum 
pel  lalty  of  ten  years  Imprisonment  or  more, 
llfi  Imprisonment  or  death  may  be  com- 
meaced  only  If  a  Federal  Judge  finds,  after 
a  searing,  that  "there  are  no  reasonable 
pre  spects  for  rehabilitation"  the  Juvenile  be- 
for !  he  reaches  twenty-one.  Reasonable  no- 
lle >  of  the  transfer  hearing  shall  be  glv6n 
to  :he  juvenile,  his  parents  or  guardian  and 
to  lis  counsel.  The  Juvenile  shall  be  assisted 
by  counsel  at  the  transfer  hearing  and  every 
otl  er  critical  stage  of  the  proceeding. 

1 1)  Once  a  Juvenile  has  entered  ^r-f^ea 
wlfh  rnpect  to  an  alleged  act  of  Juvenile 
a  criminal  prosecution  based 
this  act  shall  be  barred; 
6)  A  Juvenile  must  be  advised  of  bis 
and  taken  before  a  committing  mag- 
forth  with  upon  arrest; 
S)  If  counsel  la  not  retained  for  a  Juve- 
the  magistrate  must  appoint  counsel 
him.  No  Juvenile  may  be  detained  prior 
adjudication  of  delinquency  unless  the 
magistrate  determines,  after  bearing,  that 
su(  h  detention  Is  required  to  secure  the  Ju- 
vei  lie's  timely  appearance  In  court  or  to 
pn  tect  bis  safety  or  the  safety  of  others; 

(7)  No  Juvenile  may  be  detained  or  con- 
fin  id  In  any  Institution  In  which  adults  are 
Inc  urcerated.  Alleged  delinquents  shall  be 
ke]  t  separate  from  adjudicated  delinquents; 

IB)  If  a  Juvenile  detained  pending  trial 
is  lot  brought  to  trial  within  thirty  days, 
tb<  Information  shall  be  dismissed  with  prej- 
ud  ce  unless  the  Attorney  General  shows 
ttu  t  the  additional  delay  was  unavoidable, 
cai  sed  by  the  Juvenile  or  bis  counsel,  or 
COI  sen  ted  to  by  the  Juvenile  and  his  counsel; 

1 9)  A  Juvenile  charged  with  an  act  of 
Jut  enlle  delinquency  shall  be  accorded  the 
coz  stltutlonal  rights  guaranteed  an  adult  In 
a  ( rlmlnal  prosecution,  with  the  exception 
of  ndlctment  by  grand  Jury.  Public  trial  shall 
be  limited  to  members  of  the  press  under 
cei  tain  conditions; 

(10)  An  adjudicated  delinquent  Is  entitled 
to  a  separate  dispositional  bearing  vrltbln 
ter  court  days.  The  court  may  suspend  the 
ser  tence  of  the  delinquent,  place  him  on 
pre  batlon,  or  commit  blm  to  the  custody  of 
th«  Attorney  General.  Probation  or  conmilt- 
me  It  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  Juvenile's 
tw<  nty-flrst  birthday  or  the  maximum  term 
for  an  adult  convicted  of  the  same  offense, 
wb  cbever  Is  sooner.  If  the  court  desires  more 
det  illed  Information  concerning  an  alleged 
del  nquent.  It  may  commit  him,  after  notice 
an<   bearmg,  to  the  ciistody  of  the  Attorney 
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General  for  study  for  30  days.  Such  study 
shall  be  conducted  on  an  out-patient  basis, 
unless  the  court  determines  that  In-patlent 
study  Is  necessary.  No  alleged  delinquent 
may  be  committed  for  study  without  the 
consent  of  his  counsel  and  parents,  or  guard- 
ian. In  the  case  of  an  adjudicated  delinquent, 
such  study  shall  not  be  conducted  on  an 
in-patlent  basis  without  prior  notice  and 
bearing. 

(11)  The  record  of  any  Juvenile  proceed- 
ing shall  be  sealed  upon  completion,  and  the 
court  shall  release  this  record  only  to  an- 
other court  of  law,  an  agency  preparing  a 
presentence  report,  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, the  Director  of  a  treatment  agency,  the 
Director  of  a  correctional  facility  to  which 
the  Juvenile  has  been  committed,  or  to  an 
agency  considering  the  juvenile  for  a  posi- 
tion affecting  the  national  security; 

(12)  A  Juvenile  who  has  been  committed 
to  the  Attorney  General  has  a  right  to  treat- 
ment, and  Is  entitled  to  custody,  care  and  dis- 
cipline as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to 
that  which  should  have  been  provided  for 
him  by  bis  parents.  A  Juvenile  shall  be  placed 
whenever  possible  In  a  foster  home  or  com- 
munity-based facility  located  In  or  near  his 
home  commxinity; 

(13)  TTie  Attorney  General  may  contract 
with  any  public  or  private  sigency,  including 
such  conmiunlty-based  facilities  as  halfway 
houses  and  foster  homes,  for  the  observation 
and  study  and  custody  and  care  of  Juveniles 
In  bis  custody; 

(14)  The  Board  of  Parole  shall  release  on 
parole  any  Juvenile  delinquent  who  has  been 
committed  as  soon  as  It  is  satisfied  that  he 
Is  likely  "to  remain  at  liberty  without  violat- 
ing the  law;" 

(15)  A  Juvenile  cannot  have  parole  or  pro- 
bation revoked  without  a  hearing  at  which 
the  Juvenile  is  represented  by  counsel. 
Tnxx  m:  national  omcE  or  juvenile  Jtrs- 

nCE  AND  DEUNqtlKNCT  PEEVEWTION 

Sec.  301.  This  section  establishes  a  new 
National  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Office")  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  administered  by  a  Director 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  Director  is 
assisted  by  a  Deputy  Director  and  three  As- 
sistant Directors. 

Sec.  302.  This  section  authorizes  the  Di- 
rector to  employ  personnel,  hire  consultants, 
and  request  the  detailing  of  personnel  from 
other  Federal  agencies. 

Sec.  303.  This  section  authorizes  the  Di- 
rector to  accept  voluntary  service  In  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  304.  This  section  sets  forth  the  func- 
tions and  authority  of  the  Director.  He  Is 
the  spokesman  and  central  coordinator  for 
the  entire  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  ef- 
fort. He  has  broad  supervisory  review  over 
the  operation  of  programs  In  other  agencies, 
and  is  responsible  for  reporting  on  their 
effectiveness  and  for  making  budgetary  and 
programmatic  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Specifically,  this  section  authorizes  the 
Director  to  provide  overall  planning  and 
policy  and  to  establish  priorities  and  objec- 
tives for  all  Federally  assisted  Juvenile  de- 
linquency programs  and  activities.  Further, 
he  Is  authorized  to  recommend  changes  in 
organization,  management,  and  standards  In 
accordance  with  the  policies  and  priorities 
he  has  established;  to  review  Implementation 
plans  of  any  Federal  program  and  budget 
requests  of  any  Federal  agency  pertaining  to 
Juvenile  delinquency;  to  conduct  evaluations 
of  the  performance  of  Federal  Juvenile  de- 
linquency programs;  and  to  coordinate  Fed- 
eral Juvenile  delinquency  and  related 
activities  among  all  Federal  agencies.  The 
Director  Is  required  to  report  annually  on 
the  activities  of  the  Office,  on  problems  en- 
countered in  the  operation  and  coordination 
of  the  various  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs,  and  on  the  effectiveness  of  Fed- 
eral efforts  to  deal  with  Juvenile  delinquency. 


He  is  also  required  to  develop  annually  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  Federal  Juvenile  de- 
linquency programs,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  prevention  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  the  development  of  programs 
and  services  which  will  encourage  Increased 
diversion  of  Juveniles  from  the  traditional 
Juvenile  Justice  system.  The  Director  Is  also 
authorized  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  Federal,  State  and  local  governments  and 
public  and  private  agencies  In  the  planning 
and  operation  of  Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  there  are  certain  pro- 
vislona  regarding  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  agencies,  delegation  of  functions, 
and  transfer  of  funds  to  other  Innovative  or 
effective  Federal  delinquency  programs. 

Sec.  305.  This  section  establishes  proce- 
dures for  Joint  funding  of  programs  by  more 
than  one  Federal  agency,  including  a  single 
non-Federal  share  requirement. 

Sec.  306.  This  section  sets  forth  transi- 
tional provisions  regarding  the  appointment 
of  an  Acting  Director  and  Deputy  Director. 

Sec.  307.  This  section  sets  forth  routine 
amendments  to  Title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  Include  the  Office  within  Its  pur- 
view. 

Sec.  308.  This  section  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  for  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  of  21 
members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  persons  who  have  knowledge 
concerning  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  or  the  administration 
of  Juvenile  Justice.  A  majority  shall  not  be 
full-time  government  employees,  but  the 
beads  of  the  Federal  departments  with  sig- 
nificant delinquency  programs  shall  be  ex 
officio  members.  At  least  7  members  shall 
be  under  26  of  whom  three  shall  have  had 
experience  within  the  Juvenile  Justice  sys- 
tem. 

Sec.  309.  The  Council  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Director  with  respect  to 
the  planning,  operations  and  management 
of  Federal  Juvenile  delinquency  programs. 
The  Chairman  shaU  designate  a  subcommit- 
tee of  five  members  to  serve  as  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  overall  policy  and  opera- 
tions of  the  National  Institute  of  Juvenile 
Justice.  The  Chairman  shall  also  designate 
a  subconunlttee  of  five  members  to  serve 
as  an  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Director  on 
Standards  for  the  Administration  of  Juvenile 
Justice. 

Sec.  310.  This  section  authorizes  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  of  members  of  the  Council 
who  are  full-time  employes  of  the  Federal 
government  and  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion and  expenses  to  other  members  of  the 
Council. 

Sec.  311.  This  section  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  915,000.000  for  Fiscal  '73,  920,- 
000.000  for  Fiscal  '74,  $26,000,000  for  Fiscal 
•75,  and  $30,000,000  for  Fiscal  '76. 

title    IV :     FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE    FOB    STATE    AND 

LOCAL  PROGBAMS 

PART  A — ^FORMULA   GRANTS 

Sec.  401.  This  section  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $50,000,000  for  Fiscal  '73,  $100,- 
000,000  for  Fiscal  '74,  $160,000,000  for  Fiscal 
'75,  and  $200,000,000  for  Fiscal  '76  to  assUt 
the  States  In  planning,  establishing,  operat- 
ing, coordinating,  and  evaluating  projects 
for  the  development  of  more  effective  educa- 
tion, training,  prevention,  diversion,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  programs  to  deal 
with  Juvenile  delinquency  and  programs  to 
Improve  the  Juvenile  Justice  system. 

Sec.  402.  This  section  provides  that  funds 
under  this  part  are  to  be  allocated  equitably 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
population  of  people  under  age  18,  per  cap- 
ita Income  and  rate  of  delinquency.  No  al- 
lotment to  any  State,  except  the  Virgin 
Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shaU 
be  less  than  $200,000.  The  Director  is  au- 
thorized to  reallocate  unused  or  surplus 
funds  to  other  states  as  he  deems  advisable. 
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In  accordance  with  regulations  developed  by 
the  Director,  not  more  than  16  percent  of  the 
State's  allotment  may  be  used  to  develc^ 
the  plan  and  to  pay  administrative  expenses. 
Sec.  403.  This  section  authorizes  the  Di- 
rector to  make  grants  to  state  agencies  to 
develop  and  Implement  comprehensive  state 
plans  for  Juvenile  delinquency  programs  and 
services.  The  requirements  which  these  plans 
must  meet  are  set  forth  in  the  following 
subsections: 

Sec.  403(a)(1).  This  subsection  requires 
the  plan  to  designate  a  single  state  agency 
for  supervising  the  preparation  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  plan. 

Sec.  403(a)(3).  This  subsectloir  requires 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  designated 
state  agency  has  authority  to  Implement 
the  plan. 

Sec.  403(a)(3).  This  subsection  requires 
the  designated  State  agency  be  sup)ei^lsed 
by  a  Board  appointed  by  the  Governor  con- 
sisting of  persons  wht)  have  experience  or 
knowledge  at  Juvenile  delinquency  or  the 
administration  of  Juvenile  Justice.  A  ma- 
jority shall  not  work  for  government  and 
one-third  shall  be  under  26.  The  Board  shall 
approve  the  iState  plan  prior  to  submission. 
Sec.  403(a)(4).  This  subsection  provides 
for  the  active  consultation  of  local  govern- 
ments in  the  development  of  the  plan. 

Sec.  403(a)(5).  This  subsection  requires 
that  at  least  60  percent  of  the  funds  received 
by  the  State  shall  be  spent  through  pro- 
grams of  locAl  government  except  that  this 
provision  may  be  waived  by  the  Director  for 
any  State  if  the  services  for  delinquents  are 
organized  on  a  State- wide  basis. 

Sec.  403(a)  i(6).  This  subsection  provides 
that  the  chief .  executive  officer  of  the  local 
government  shall  assign  responsibility  for 
preptiratlon  and  administration  of  the  local 
government's  p^rt  of  the  plan  to  that  agency 
which  can  most  effectively  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  plan. 

Sec.  403(a)(7).  This  subsection  requires 
that  the  assistance  received  under  this  act 
be  equitably  distributed  throughout  the 
State. 

Sec.  403(a)  (8) i  This  subsection  requires 
the  State  agency  to  submit  a  detailed  survey 
of  State  and  local  needs  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
a  comprehensive  program  to  meet  those 
needs. 

Sec.  403(a)(9).  This  subsection  requires 
that  the  applicant  State  consult  private  agen- 
cies in  developing  the  plan  and  provide  for 
maximum  coordination  and  utilization  of  ex- 
isting Juvenile  delinquency  programs  within 
the  State. 

Sec.  40S(a)(10).  This  subsection  requires 
that  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  funds  a 
State  receives  under  this  part  shall  be  spent 
on  advanced  techniques  for  the  prevention 
of  Juvenile  delinquency,  the  diversion  of  Ju- 
venUes  from  the  Juvenile  Justice  system, 
the  establishment  of  probation  subsidy 
programs  and  the  development  of  com- 
munity-based alternatives  to  traditional 
detention  and  correctional  facilities.  The 
advanced  techniques  Include  community- 
based  prevention,  diversion,  and  rehabili- 
tation efforts  through  development  of 
foster-care  and  shelter  care  facilities,  group 
homes,  half-way  houses,  and  other  diagnostic 
or  rehabilitative  facilities;  expanded  use  of 
pn*atlon;  funding  of  probation  subsidy  pro- 
grams; training  of  probation  personnel,  other 
professionals  and  paraprofesslonals  to  work 
with  youth;  and  comprehensive  drug  abuse 
prevention  and  education  programs  and 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs  for 
drug  dependent  youth.  Such  techniques  also 
Include  community-based  services  to  work 
with  the  Juvenile  and  bis  family  and  educa- 
tional or  supportive,  services  designed  to  keep 
the  Juvenile  In  school  or  alternative  learning 
situations  and  to  provide  work  and  recrea- 
tional opportunities  for  delinquents  or  youth 
in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent. 
Sec.  403(a)  (11) .  This  subsection  encourages 


the  States  to  develop  research,  training,  and 
evaluation  capacity  in  the  field  of  Juvenile 
delinquency. 

Sec.  403(a)  (12).  This  subsection  provides 
that  Juveniles  who  are  not  charged  with  or 
who  have  not  committed  substantive,  crimi- 
nal offenses  shall  not  be  placed  In  Juvenile 
detention  or  correctional  facilities,  but  must 
be  placed  In  shelter  faculties.  This  would 
Include  runaways,  truants,  neglected  chil- 
dren, persons  In  need  of  supervision  (PINS), 
and  Incorrlglbles. 

Sec.  403  (a)  (I3K  This  subsection  provides 
that  no  Juvenile  may  be  confined  in  an  adult 
Jail  or  prison. 

Sec.  403(a)  (14).  This  subsection  requires 
adequate  assurance  that  assistance  will  be 
available  on  an  equitable  basis  to  all  dis- 
advantaged youth. 

Sec.  403(a)  (15).  This  subsection  provides 
for  procedures  protecting  the  rights  of  recipi- 
ents of  services  and  assuring  appropriate 
privacy  with  regard  to  records  relating  to 
services  received  under  the  State  plan. 

Sec.  403(a)  (16).  This  subsection  provides 
that  the  State  plan  must  provide  that  fair 
and  equitable  arrangements  are  made,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  employees  affected  by 
assistance  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  403(a)  (17).  This  subsection  requires 
the  State  to  make  prudent  use,  proper  dis- 
bursement and  accurate  accounting  of  funds. 

Sec.  403(a)  (18).  This  subsection  requires 
tidequate  assurances  that  Federal  funds  will 
be  used  to  supplement  rather  than  supplant 
State  funds. 

Sec.  403(a)  (19).  This  subsection  requires 
regular  reporting  by  the  State  agency  of  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  carried  out  under 
the  State  plan. 

Sec.  403(a)  (20).  This  subsection  provides 
that  the  State  plan  shall  contain  such  other 
terms  as  the  Director  may  reasonably  pre- 
scribe to  assure  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
assisted  under  this  title. 

Sec.  403(b).  This  subsection  provides  that 
the  Director  shall  approve  any  State  plan 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
403(a). 

PART   B SPECIAL   EMPHASIS    PREVENTION    AND 

TREATMENT   PROCRAMS 

Sec.  404.  This  section  authorizes  appropri- 
ations for  the  purposes  of  this  part  of  $50,- 
000,000  for  Fiscal  '73;  $100,000,000  for  Fiscal 
'74;  $150,000,000  for  Fiscal  "75;  and  $200,000,- 
000  for  Fiscal  '76.  The  Director  Is  authorized 
^  to  make  grants  and  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  agencies  or  Individuals  to 
develop  emd  Implement  new  approaches  for 
Juvenile  delinquency  programs;  to  develop 
and  mamtain  community-based  alternatives 
to  institutionalization;  to  develop  and  Im- 
plement means  of  diverting  Juveniles  from 
the  traditional  Juvenile  Justice  and  correc- 
tional system;  to  Improve  the  capability  of 
public  and  private  agencies  to  provide  serv- 
ices for  delinquents  and  youth  in  danger  of 
becoming  deimquent;  and  to  facilitate  the 
adoption  of  recommendations  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Standards  for  Juvenile  Justice. 

Sec.  405(a).  This  subsection  provides  that 
in  order  to  receive  a  grant  the  agency  must 
submit  an  application  containing  informa- 
tion prescribed  by  the  Director. 

Sec.  406(b).  This  subsection  sets  forth  the 
requirements  for  an  application  including 
provision  for  supervision  of  the  delinquency 
program,  administrative  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures, evaluation  of  the  program,  and  re- 
view of  the  application  by  appropriate  State 
and  local  planning  agencies. 

Sec.  405(c).  ThU  subsection  sets  forth  the 
factors  which  the  Director  shall  consider  in 
approving  applications.  These  factors  In- 
clude the  relative  cost  of  the  program,  the 
extent  to  which  the  program  incorporates 
new  techniques,  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
gram carries  out  the  State  plan,  the  increase 
in  capacity  of  the  agency  to  provide  delin- 


quency services,  the  extent  to  which  the 
proposed  program  serves  communities  which 
have  high  rates  of  youth  unemployment, 
school  dropouts  and  delinquency  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  program  Implements  the 
recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Standards  for  Juvenile  Justice. 

Sec.  406.  This  section  authorizes  the  Di- 
rector to  withhold  funds  from  a  grantee  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  The  Director  Is  required  to  give 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing. 

Sec.  407(a).  This  subsection  provides  that 
funds  paid  to  any  public  or  private  agency 
may  be  used  to  operate  the  program  and  to 
meet  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  Innovative  community-based 
faculties. 

Sec.  407(b).  This  subsection  authorizes 
long-term  funding  for  grants  providing  that 
provision  Is  made  for  yearly  evaluation. 

Sec.  407(c).  At  the  discretion  of  the  Direc- 
tor, a  State  may  utUlze  25  percent  of  the 
funds  available  to  It  under  this  Act  to  meet 
the  non-Federal  matching  share  requirement 
for  another  Federal  delinquency  grant. 

Sec.  407(d).  This  subsection  authorizes  a 
Director  to  require  a  grant  recipient  to  con- 
tribute up  to  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project. 

Sec.  407(e).  This  subSectlon  establishes 
payment  procedures  for  grants  or  contracts 
under  this  title. 

TITLE     v:     NATIONAL     INSTITtrrE    FOR    JT7VENILK 
JUSTICE 

Sec.  501.  This  section  establishes  within 
the  Office  a  National  Institute  for  Juvenll* 
Justice  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "In- 
stitute") under  the  supervision  of  an  Admin- 
istrator appointed  by  the  Director.  With  the 
approval  of  the  Director,  the  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  mak#  grants  to  any  public 
or  private  agency  to^arry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title. 

Sec.  502.  The  Institute  is  authorized  to 
serve  as  an  Information  bank  and  clearing- 
house, both  collecting  data  concerning  ju- 
venile delinquency  and  disseminating  It 
throughout  the  country. 

Sec.  503.  This  section  authorizes  the  In- 
stitute to  conduct,  encourage,  and  coordinate 
all  types  of  research  relating  to  Juvenile 
delinquency;  to  encourage  the  development 
of  demonstration  projects;  to  provide  for  the 
evaluation  of  all  programs  funded  under  this 
Act  and  any  others  at  the  request  of  the  Di- 
rector; and,  to  disseminate  the  results  of 
such  evaluation,  research  and  demonstration 
activities. 

Sec.  504.  This  section  authorizes  the  In- 
stitute to  devise  and  conduct  training  pro- 
grams throughout  the  country  on  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  juvenUe  delin- 
quency for  law  enforcement  officers.  Judges, 
and  governmental  p>erBonnel  who  are  engaged 
In  work  relating  to  JuvenUe  delinquency.  The 
Institute  is  also  authorized  to  provide  train- 
ing for  professional,  paraprofesslonal  and 
volunteer  personnel  who  work  with  Juveniles. 

Sec.  605.  This  section  provides  that  the  In- 
stitute Advisory  Committee  shall  advise  the 
Administrator  concerning  the  overaU  policy 
and  operations  of  the  Institute. 

Sec.  506.  This  section  requires  the  Admin- 
istrator to  report  annuaUy  to  the  Director 
on  research  activities,  Inchiding  a  review  of 
research  resiUts  and  their  appllcabUity  to 
operating  programs. 

Sec.  507(a).  This  subsection  authorizes  the 
Institute,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Standards  for  JuvenUe 
Justice,  to  study  the  JuvenUe  Justice  system 
with  emphasis  on  Juvenile  court  procedures 
and  conditions  of  confinement  in  Juvenile  de- 
tention and  correctional  faculties  in  order 
to  develop  standards  for  the  administration 
of  JuvenUe  Justice  which  wUl  serve  as  models 
for  Federal,   State,   fl&Jklocal   governments. 

Sec.  507(b) .  Not  latertBan  18  months  after 
the  passage  of  the  Adb.  the  Committee  shall 
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sublet  to  the  President  and  Congress  a  final 
which : 

recommends  standards  for  the  admin- 
istration of  juvenile  justice  at  the  Federal, 
and  local  level : 

recommends   Federal    administrative, 
budietary  and  legislative  action  to  facilitate 
adoption  of  the  standards;   and, 
recommends  State   and   local   action 
f^ilitate  the  adoption  of  these  standards 
State  and  local  level. 
.  507(c).  This  subsection  provides  that 
dederal  agencies  are  directed  to  furnish 
Advisory  Committee  with  alj^  necessary 
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Se;.  507(d).  This  subsection  provides  that 
the  Advisory  Committee  shall  hold  public 
hear  ngs  on  Its  proposed  standards. 

Se :.  508.  This  section  authorizes  appro- 
prlai  Ions  for  the  purposes  of  this  title  of 
$50.(00.000  for  Fiscal  '73;  8100,000,000  for 
Flscil  '74:  $150,000,000  for  Fiscal  '75;  and, 
$200  000,000  for  Fiscal   '76. 
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By  Mr.  HANSEN  <  for  himself  and 
Mr.  McGee)  : 
822.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commimi- 
Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  li- 
for  the  operation  of  a  broadcast- 
station  shall  be  issued  for  a  term  of 
to  exceed  5  years.  Referred  to  the 
Conjmittee  on  Commerce. 

HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
joining  with  my  colleague.  Senator 
in  cosponsoring  legislation  to 
extckid  the  license  renewal  period  for 
broadcast  stations  from  the  current  3 
to  5  years.  Previously,  several  bills 
simlar  to  this  legislation  have  been  in- 
troquced  in  the  Senate.  We  are  hopeful 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
be  able  to  take  iwsitlve  action  on 
measure  soon. 

the    present    renewal    system, 

broadcasters — especially      small 

such  as  those  in  Wyoming — 

a  considerable  administrative  hard- 

in    filling   out    voluminous    forms 

for  renewal  of  licenses. 

M^ny  broadcasters  in  my  home  State 

imlng  do  not  have  large  staffs  to 

cstfe  of  such  paperwork  as  many 

larger  stations  maintain.  Many  times,  the 

one-man  stations  are  forced  to  drop 

of  their  dally  responsibilities  In 

to  complete  the  required  paper- 

.  This  measure  extends  the  necessity 

toe  renewal  procedures  from  a  3 -year 

Inte  "val  to  5  years,  a  real  help. 

nust  mention,  however,  that  despite 
lardshlps  which  necessarily  accom- 
the  smaU  staffs  at  the  radio  sta- 
,  Wyoming  broadcasters  have  done 
butstandlng  job  in  providing  con- 
sistently good  service  to  the  public.  But 
sm  ironic  situation  when  small  sta- 
are  forced  to  cut  into  valuable  time 
ivlc  duties  and  personal  participa- 
as  leaders  of  their  commimities  to 
but  nimierous  forms  that  are  not 
realistically  attuned  to  the  role  of  a  small 
and  his  station's  real  con- 
tribution to  his  city,  county,  and  State, 
realization  of  this  legislation  will 
relieve    current   hardships    for 
broadcasters.  It  Is  vitally  needed. 
.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
a  statement  on  this  bill  by  the  dls- 
ed  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
McGee)  be  printed  In  the  Record 
point. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objebtlon,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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Statement  by  Senator  McOee 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  cosponsorlng 
with  my  colleague  today  is  similar  to  many 
which  have  already  been  introduced  In  this 
Body  to  extend  the  license  renewal  period 
for  broadcast  radio  and  television  stations 
from  the  present  three  years  to  five  years. 

In  doing  so,  however,  I  wish  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  I  am  sponsoring  this  bill  as 
totally  divorced  from  the  proposal  recently 
made  by  Mr.  Clay  Whitehead  and  the  Office 
of  Telecommunications.  Mr.  Whitehead  also 
has  proposed  an  extension  of  license  renewals 
but  only  as  what  most  suspect/Is  merely  a 
carrot  to  broadcasters  if  they^;rlU  acquiesce 
to  his  companion  suggesft^n  that  local 
broadcast  stations  be  llablaoflBbe  news  con- 
tent of  networks.  The  latte^paTOof  this  pro- 
posal, in  my  judgment,  is  outrignrt  censorship, 
and  I  am  confident  the  Congress  will  reject 
it  out  of  hand. 

Despite  Mr.  Whitehead's  attempts  to  use 
license  renewal  as  a  "sweetener"  for  his  pro- 
posed bitter  legislation,  the  fact  remains 
that  broadcasters — particularly  small  broad- 
casters such  as  those  In  my  home  State  of 
Wyoming — do  need  relief  from  the  present 
procedure. 

Because  they  have  Immense  staffs  to  per- 
form those  chores,  It  Is  one  thing,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, for  a  television  station  or  radio  sta- 
tion In  Washington,  D.C.  or  in  New  York  City 
to  go  through  the  administrative  pap>er- 
work  and  time-consuming  procedures  in- 
volve i  In  license  renewals.  But  it  is  quite 
another  for  the  small,  often  one-man.  sta- 
tions In  the  West  to  drop  the  day-to-day 
business  of  trying  to  run  a  responsible  sta- 
tion and  spend  weeks  filling  out  tons  of 
paperwork. 

While  I  cannot  speak  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  Mr.  President.  I  can  attest  to  the 
performance  of  the  bulk  of  Wyoming  broad- 
casters over  the  past  14  years.  In  my  opinion, 
they  have  done  a  creditable  job  of  meeting — 
often  exceeding — their  public  service  Mspon- 
slbUltles  to  the  communities  they  ferve.  I 
feel  that  the  adoption  of  five-year  license 
renewal  period  is  a  fitting  and  deserved  relief. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Graved  : 

S.  823.  A  bill  creating  an  additional 
Federal  district  judgeship  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Alaska.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  for  myself  and  my 
colleague  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel) 
legislation  ^hich  would  authorize  the 
President  to  create  an  additional  Fed- 
eral judgeship  for  the  State  of  Alaska. 
The  creation  of  an  additional  district 
Judge  will  assist  in  insuring  the  speedy 
administration  of  justice  in  Alaska.  In 
recent  years,  there  has  occurred  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  the  caseload  handled 
by  the  present  two  U.S.  district  Judges 
now  in  Alaska.  In  addition,  the  imusually 
large  size  of  Alsiska  requires  wide  travel 
by  the  two  judges  in  order  to  serve  all 
areas  of  the  State. 

That  the  Judicial  caseload  handled  by 
the  two  U.S.  district  Judges  in  Alaska 
has  Increased  greatly  is  portrayed  most 
clearly  by  the  significant  increase  in  the 
niunber  of  csise  filings  in  recent  years. 
The  commencement  of  criminal  cases 
in  the  district  increased  from  101  in 
1964  to  250  as  of  June  30,  1972.  The  civil 
caseload  has  also  increased  from  116 
In  1964  to  273  in  1972.  In  addition,  264 
bankruptcy  petitions  were  filed  in  the 
district  for  the  year  ending  Jxme  30, 
1972.  Since  1964,  therefore,  the  total 
filings  for  the  district,  both  civil  and 


criminal,  have  increased  over  100  per- 
cent, while  the  number  of  district  judges 
has  remained  the  same. 

*rhe  same  great  Increase  in  case  loads 
has  occurred  in  the  Alaska  State  court 
system.  However,  the  State  of  Alaska, 
realizing  the  heavy  demands  that  the  in- 
creased caseloads  made  upon  its  judges, 
has  increased  the  number  of  superior 
court  judges  in  recent  years.  In  1960 
there  were  eight  superior  court  judges  in 
Alaska;  in  1973  the  number  stands  at  16. 
This  is  an  increase  of  100  percent  since 
1960. 

Since  Altiska  is  over  one-flfth  the  size 
of  aU  the  other  49  States,  it  presents  im- 
usual  geographic  problems  for  the  two 
present  judges  due  to  the  increase  in 
caseloads  in  the  district.  In  order  to  han- 
dle cases  in  other  areas  of  the  State,  the 
judges  must  travA  long  distances  to 
other  cities  such  as  Fairbanks,  Juneau, 
Ketchikan,  and  Nome.  Expected  in- 
creases in  the  district's  caseload  will  only 
make  the  present  situation  more  burden- 
some. 

Recent  developments  in  Alaska  prom- 
ise to  add  heavily  to  the  judicial  work- 
load of  the  present  two  U.S.  judges.  The 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  and 
the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  have  presented 
complicated  legal  Issues  which  require 
sound  Judicial  consideration  and  inter- 
pretation. Further  litigation  on  such  im- 
portant issues  may  be  expected. 

Recent  developments  in  the  judicial 
field  have  increased  the  time  demand 
upon  individual  judges.  Although  these 
problems  are  not  unique  to  Alaska  judges, 
they  do  contribute  to  the  problems  facing 
the  present  manpower  of  the  Alaska  dis- 
trict. Appellate  decisions  relating  to  the 
acceptance  of  pleas  of  guilty  have  estab- 
lished standards  which  require  addi- 
tional court  time. 

The  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  and  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  have  re- 
sulted in  changes  which  Impose  time 
consuming  requirements  upon  the  judges. 
It  is  estimated  that  these  and  other 
changes  have  increased  by  25  to  30  per- 
cent the  time  which  an  individual  judge 
must  personally  devote  to  the  proper 
performance  of  his  duties. 

In  light  of  these  probable  develop- 
ments, the  present  Judges  estimate  that 
case  filings  within  the  District  of  Alaska 
will  increase  at  least  10  percent  per  an- 
num. The  civil  case  filings  in  Alaska 
increased  21.9  percent  from  fiscal  1971 
to  fiscal  1972  while  there  was  only  a  3- 
percent  national  increase.  Upon  such  a 
percentage  Increase,  by  1975,  the  total 
yearly  case  filings  for  Alaska  will  have 
increased  at  least  300  percent. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
to  authorize  the  creation  of  one  addi- 
tional U.S.  district  judge  for  Alaska  is 
a  necessary  and  carefully  ctonsidered 
piece  of  legislation  which  will  insure  the 
rapid  administration  of  justice  in  Alaska. 
Furthermore,  an  additional  U.S.  Judge 
will  assist  other  districts  in  the  Ninth 
Circuit  in  handling  their  increased  case- 
loads. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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S.  823 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  Is  authorized,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  an  addi- 
tional district  judge  for  the  district  of  Alaska. 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS : 

S.  825.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  adjust  the  earn- 
ings exemption,  applicable  to  recipients 
of  montlily  benefits  thereunder,  for  in- 
dividuals in  Alaska  or  Hawaii  so  as  to 
take  into  account  the  higher  cost  of 
living  in  such  States.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  years  the  Congress  has  be- 
come increasingly  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  our  senior  citizens.  Legislation  has 
been  introduced  to  increase  benefits  to 
these  citizens  and  to  increase  the  op- 
portunities for  them  to  provide  their 
services  in  businesses  and  community 
organizations  throughout  the  country. 

I  like  to  think  that  the  oldtimers 
in  Alaska  are  a  unique  breed  of  indi- 
viduals. Their  intense  desire  for  self- 
sufficiency  and  self-reliance  has  been 
conditioned  by  a  lifetime  spent  in  a  very 
rugged  and  demanding  area.  The  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  is  a  step  to- 
ward allowing  them  to  maintain  this 
self-reliance.  The  bill  provides  for  an 
increase  in  the  exempt  earnings  under 
the  social  security  law  in  proportion  to 
the  salary  adjustments  currently  made 
for  Federal  employees. 

We  are  asking  that  our  senior  citizens 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  engage  in 
satisfying  work  experiences  which  con- 
tribute to  the  economy  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  825 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  a7id  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  203(f)  cf  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  bj;  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUjvvinii  n^w  paragraph: 

"(9)  For  special  provisions  applicable  to 
individuals  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  see  subsec- 
tion im)." 

(bi  Section  203(h)  of  such  .^ct  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  For  special  provisions  applicable  to 
Individup.ls  in  Alaska  or  Hawaii,  see  sub- 
section (m)." 

(c)  Section  203  o>  ?uch  Act  is  further 
ame:icied  by  ac!ciine  at  the  end  thereof  tlie 
following  new  subsection:  ' 

"Special   Rule   Applicable   to  Individuals   In 
Ala.ska  or  Hawaii 

■'an)  li  ap"i)ying  the  provisions  of  sub- 
secti.:-n  (f)  ard  ihf  to  any  individual  with 
rr'spect  to  any  period  (cotisistlng  of  one  or 
more  complete  calendar  months)  for  all  of 
which  he  is  phvslcallv  present  in  Alaska  qt 
Hc.w^.ii.  the  figure  '$175'  and  the  term  "ex- 
empt amount'  (as  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(1),  (3),  aid  (4)(B)  of  subsection  (f).  and 
In  paragraph  ( 1 )  (A)  of  subsection  (h) )  shall 
be  deemed  to  b3  such  figure,  or  such  exempt 
amount,   as   the   case   may   be,   plus   a   per 


centum  thereof  equal  to  the  per  centum  ap- 
plicable, as  of  the  beginning  of  ruch  period, 
in  determining  the  amount  of  the  allowance 
payable  under  section  5941  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  Federal  employees  serving 
i.i  such  State." 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Dominick. 
and  Mr.  Hollings)  : 

S.  826.  A  bill  to  authorze  the  issuance 
of  U.S.  conservation  savings  bonds  in 
order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  through  the 
purchase  of  such  bonds,  to  participate  in 
the  financing  of  programs  to  conserve 
and  improve  the  Natic^n's  environment. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  I  inance. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  introduce  a  bUl  for  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  ,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick),  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Rollings),  to 
create  U.S.  conservation  savings  bonds. 

We  Introduce  this  legislation  in  re- 
sponse to  the  concern  of  many  Americans 
interested  in  preserving  the  quality  of 
environmental  life  in  our  country.  This 
bill  would  give  all  Americans  a  new 
option. 

Many  patriotic  Americans  still  think 
of  savings  bon^s  only  in  terms  of  defense 
bonds.  While  they  may  not  support  all 
aspects  of  our  foreign  policy,  they  still 
love  the  United  States  and  want  to  con- 
tribute to  its  growth  and  preservation. 
Other  Americans,  strong  in  their  belief 
that  this  country  must  continue  its  tech- 
nological experimentation  and  advance- 
ment, still  cherish  the  clean  air,  clean 
water,  and  quality  of  life  that  make  this 
country  unique. 

My  bill  will  establish  a  conservation 
trust  fimd.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
conservation  savings  bonds  wUl  go  into 
this  trust  fund  and  may  be  expended  only 
for  conservation  purposes.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  will  enable  Americans  to  con- 
tribute financially  to  the  priceless  heri- 
tage of  our  country's  natural  resources. 
A  purchase  or  gift  of  conservation  sav- 
ings bonds  will  provide  secure  savings.  It 
will  also  provide  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  funds  to  promote  conservation 
programs.  Both  the  owners  of  the  bonds 
and  citizens  throughout  the  United 
States  will  thus  directly  benefit. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  826 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conpress  assembled^  That  a  new 
Fection  22B  be  added  to  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  22B.  (a>  In  addition  to  United  States 
savings  bonds,  and  retirement  and  savings 
bonds  authorized  to  be  issued  vinder  sec- 
tions 22  and  22A  of  this  Act.  respectively, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorU:ed 
to  issue  from  time  to  time  United  States 
co::servatlon  savings  bonds,  the  proceeds 
of  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  trust 
fund  created  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Conservation  savings  bonds  shall  bear 
such  rates  of  Interest,  shall  be  in  such  forms, 
shall  be  offered  in  such  amounts,  subject  to 


the  o' erall  debt  limitation  imposed  by  sec- 
tion 21  of  this  Act.  shall  be  issued  in  such 
manner,  r.nd  shall  be  .subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions,  including  any  restriction  on 
their  transfer,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  created  within  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  conserva- 
tion savings  bor.d  trust  fund  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  fund.  AU  proceeds  from 
the  .-sale  of  co.nservatlon  savings  bonds  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  fund.  Amounts  in  tlie 
f-.:i.d  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prip.ted  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  ex- 
penditures  for   conservation   purposes." 


B"  Mr.  STEVENS; 

S.  827.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6334(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Referred 
to  the  Ccmmittee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  ir.t reducing  a  bill  which  would 
exempt  salary  or  wages  in  an  amount 
of  $450  per  month  for  the  head  of  a  fam- 
ily or  S300  per  morth  for  an  individual 
from  levy  for  nonpayment  of  Federal 
taxes. 

Many  people  throughout  the  country 
have  been  faced  with  severe  hardships, 
because  there  is  no  present  provision  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  exempt 
any  amount  of  a  person's  salary  or  wages 
from  levy  for  the  nonpayment  of  taxes. 

Under  the  law  as  presently  written,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  no  au- 
thority to  levy  on  less  than  100  percent 
of  a  person's  take-home  pay.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for, 
the  IRS  to  accept  less  under  a  specifio ' 
arrangement :  however,  under  th^law^Ji 
is  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  pSntion 
as  I  imderstand  it  that  any  levy  that  does 
attach  must  attach  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  employee's  take-home  pay. 

In  order  to  permit  taxpayers  to  retain 
a  minimal  amoimt  of  wages  or  salary 
upon  which  to  live.  I  have  introduced  this 
bill. 

Because  the  bill  is  brief.  I  believe  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  specific  guide- 
lines to  Congrps.-  in  order  to  indicate  mv 
intent  as  the  author  of  this  legislation. 
Such  guidelines  will  serve  two  purposes: 
They  will  assist  the  Senate  and  House 
committees  in  their  considerations  of  this 
bill  and  also  serve  as  the  basis  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  applying 
the  law. 

First,  the  exemption  is  stated  in  an 
amount  per  month  rather  than  an 
amount  per  week.  I  realize  that  many 
people  are  paid  on  a  biweekly  or  weekly 
basis  and  *hat  weekly  wages  may  be  in- 
volved in  tax  levies  more  clten  than 
monthly  wages.  However,  many  pay  pe- 
riods are  made  on  a  bimonthly  or  other 
basis,  not  easily  statable  in  weekly 
figures. 

Second,  it  is  my  specific  intent  that  the 
Director  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
should  have  the  di.'-cietion  as  to  whether 
to  exempt,  first,  the  first  earnings  for 
that  month,  up  to  th.^  exempt  amount, 
or  second,  to  prorate  .such  exemption  for 
the  month  in  question.  He  is  to  make 
such  a  choice  based  upon  the  equities  of 
the  case.  Such  a  decision  is  presently 
permissible  under  the  proposed  regula- 
tions under  section  6334iaii8i  which 
permit  the  District  Director  to  make  "ar- 
rangements" with  a  taxpayer  to  estab- 
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Ush  a  prorated  amount  for  each  pay  pe- 
rloc  which  shall  be  exempt  from  levy 
(36  F.R.  19035J 
Tfilrd,  I  intend  that  the  amount  ex- 
from  levy  under  this  bill  Is  to  be 
redliced  by  any  amount  exempt  from 
imder  section  6334(a)(8). 
Fburth,  I  intend  that  this  exemption 
should  apply  whether  or  not  any  other 
of  the  household  is  employed 
slddition  to  the  head  of  the  household. 
F  Ith,  I  Intend  that  at  the  discretion 
the  Interal  Revenue  Service,  the 
am(  iimt  exempt  from  levy  may  be  appor- 
tior  ed  among  several  salaries  or  allocated 
entirely  to  one  salary  in  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  who  is  employed  by  two  or  more 
5.  This  is  the  position  the  In- 
terilal  Revenue  Service  has  taken  in  the 
proposed  regulations  to  be  promulgated 
ir  section  6334(a)(8).  See  36  FR. 
5. 

,  I  Intend  that  there  be  no  carry- 
of  the  exemption  from  one  pay 
per|)d  to  another.  The  amount  exempt 
levy  for  1  month  should  not  be  In- 
cretjsed  by  the  amount  exempt  for  the 
pre(  eding  month  merely  because  the  tax- 
pay  sr  did  not  work  in  such  preceding 
peri  id 
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I  intend  that  the  Intemsil 
Service  may  prescribe  by  regu- 
latlijn  general  niles  relating  to  the  cir- 
tances  imder  which  money  depos- 
in  a  checking  account  or  savings 
mt — or  which  is  traceable  to  other 
proijerty  acquired — loses  its  identity  as 
or  wages  exempt  from  levy.  In 
certain  cases  it  is  possible  that  a  tax- 
payi  ir  may  utilize  a  checking  account  for 
payment  of  his  household  expenses. 
a  case,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
latidn  would  be  frustrated  If  levy  were 
pen  litted  to  be  made  upon  the  accoimt 
Imn^ediately  after  the  money  is  depos- 
On  the  other  hand,  taxpayers  should 
be  able  to  shield  funds  indiscrimi- 
nately by  accumulating  them  in  a  bank 
t.  This  problem  is  one  that  is 
solvable  by  regiilatlon. 

the  information  of  my  colleagues 
the  general  public,  I  ask  unanimous 
that  this  bill  be  printed  In  its  en- 
tireitty  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point. 

T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follqws: 

S.  827 
Bej  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repr  isentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
Congress  assernbled. 
In  Oeniral. — Section  e334(a)  of  the 
Inteinal  Revenue  Code  (26  U.S.C.  6334(a)) 
(relating  to  enumeration  of  property  exempt 
levy)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph:     t, 

)  salary  or  wages  In  an  amount  of  $450 
per  ihonth  for  the  head  of  a  family  or  8300 
per  r  lonth  for  an  Individual.'" 

(b  Effectivi:  Dati:.: — This  amendment 
shall  apply  to  levies  made  30  days  or  more 
after!  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
828.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  Indebted- 
of  certain  native  villages  in  Alaska 
United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  to- 
ntroducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the 


Secretary  of  Interior  to  reduce  the  debts 
owed  by  four  Alaekan  Native  villages  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  In- 
terior Department  for  past  loans  used 
for  the  construction  of  four  village  fish 
carmeries. 

The  Native  villages  of  Kake.  Klawock, 
Hydaburg,  and  Angoon  are  all  small  vil- 
lages in  Southeastern  Alaska  that  are 
largely  dependent  upon  fishing  for  their 
economic  livelihood.  The  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  years  ago  made  loans  to 
these  villages  from  its  revolving  fund  for 
the  construction  of  fish  canneries. 

Because  of  a  variety  of  circimistances, 
these  debts  have  not  been  liquidated 
overtime,  but  remain  outstanding.  For 
example,  from  1954  to  1955,  the  villages 
of  Hydaburg  and  Klawock  combined 
fishing  operations  to  minimize  costs  and 
alternated  the  canning  operations  of 
each  village.  In  1965,  however,  this  ar- 
rangement ended  due  to  Hydaburg's 
fears  that  its  carmery  would  be  perma- 
nently closed.  Hydaburg's  Soubts  were 
given  credence,  because  of  the  BIA's  lack 
of  consultation  with  the  villagers  on  this 
most  important  matter.  As  a  result,  BIA 
at  that  time  took  over  management  of 
the  Hydaburg  caiuiery.  One  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  action  has  been  that 
Hydaburg's  cannery  has  been  standing 
idle  and  Indeed  abandoned  for  8  years. 

The  debts  owed  by  these  villages  have 
at  present  reached  alarming  proportions, 
considering  the  ability  of  the  villagers 
to  raise  sufficient  revenue  to  liquidate 
them.  As  of  this  year,  Klawock's  debt 
stands  at  $1,257,000,  while  Kake  owes 
$1,057,000,  and  Hydaburg  owes  $445,000. 
Also,  the  village  of  Angoon  owes  a  sub- 
stantial carmery  debt  to  the  BIA,  even 
though  its  cannery  was  destroyed  bv  fire 
in  1961. 

Unfortunately,  this  situation  is  even 
more  grievous  because  of  other  substan- 
tial debts  owed  \^  these  villages  to  the 
BIA  and  private  Companies  for  the  pur- 
chase and  equipping  of  village  fishinc 
boats.  In  the  case  of  Angoon  alone,  these 
fishing  boat  debts  now  amount  to  nearly 
$500,000 — a  sum  far  in  excess  of  the  pres- 
ent valuation  of  the  boats. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  and  continu- 
ing size  of  these  fish  cannery  debts  at- 
tests to  the  overly  stringent  control  exer- 
cised by  the  BIA  in  the  past  and  dramati- 
cally portrays  the  effect  this  kind  of 
poor  management  has  had.  Alaska's  sal- 
mon fishery  continues  to  lead  the  world. 
There  is  no  reason  that  the  fishing  ef- 
forts of  these  Native  communities  could 
not  have  been  more  successful,  as  has 
occurred  in  so  many  other  Native  vil- 
lages. Accordingly  I  believe,  in  light  of 
the  dismal  management  efforts  of  the 
Government  in  the  past,  that  reducing 
the  present  high  level  of  these  debts  is 
indeed  proper. 

My  bill  would  provide  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  cannery  debts  by  the  differ- 
ence between  their  present  level  and  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  respective  can- 
neries. There  is  ample  precedent  for  such 
an  action,  for  in  1964  and  1967  other 
cancellations  (jccurred.  However,  due  to 
poor  fishing  seasons  and  poor  manage- 
ment by  the  BIA,  these  past  actions  were 
not  successful  in  bringing  the  canneries' 
liabilities  into  balance  with  their  assets. 


Furthermore,  the  Interior  Department 
presently  has  this  very  authority,  which 
is  f oimd  in  25  U.S.C.  386A.  Unfortunately, 
the  procedures  set  up  for  the  forgiveness 
of  debts  require  that  all  debt  forgiveness 
actions  for  1  fiscal  year  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  the  December  fol- 
lowing that  year.  Because  the  BIA  did 
not  ask  Congress  to  approve  the  debt  for- 
giveness actions  for  the  fish  cannery 
debts  of  these  four  Native  villages  before 
June  30,  1972,  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
authorize  forgiveness  of  these  debts  until 
December  of  1973.  Practically,  this,  would 
mean  that  the  villagers  of  these  four  Na- 
tive villages  would  have  to  undergo  one 
more  fishing  season  to  await  forgiveness 
actions  on  their  various  debts  to  the 
BIA.  I  believe  that  now  Is  the  proper 
time  to  take  action  to  reduce  these  debts 
so  that  next  year's  fishing  season  will  be 
a  new  beginning  for  all  of  these  villages. 
One  more  year  of  delay  will  only  add  in- 
terest to  these  debts  which  are  fast  ap- 
proaching an  extraordinarily  high  level. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  provide 
a  new  approach  to  this  problem  by  au- 
thorizing the  partial  cancellation  of 
these  debts  and  the  conveyance  of  fee 
title  to  the  site  of  each  carmery  to  the 
respective  villages.  I  firmly  believe  that 
passage  of  this  bill  will  allow  the  Natives 
of  these  villages  to  assume  greater  con- 
trol of  their  futures.  Additional  delay  in 
dealing  with  this  situation  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  worsen  the  financial 
situation  of  these  villages  and  will 
jeopardize  their  ability  to  use  the  settle- 
ment funds  that  they  will  soon  receive 
to  Improve  their  lives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  bill 
be  printed  In  Its  entirety  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  828 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to 
reduce  the  reimbursable  charges  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  existing  as 
debts  against  respectively,  the  Hydaburg  Co- 
operative Association,  the  Organized  Village 
of  Kake,  the  Klawock  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Angoon  Community  Associa- 
tion Incurred  for  the  acquisition  and  oper- 
ation of  salmon  canneries  by  the  difference 
In  each  case  between  such  debt  and  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  following  described 
lands  utilized  In  such  operation  and  the 
Improvements  thereon,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary: 

(a)  lots  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16  of 
block  15;  lots  1,  2,  3.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  of  block 
16;  lots  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  of  block  21; 
lots  I,  2,  3.  4.  5.  6.  7,  and  8  of  block  22  of 
United  States  Survey  1568  In  Klawock  Town- 
site.  Alaska; 

(b)  lots  2,  3,  and  4  of  block  14  of  United 
States  Survey  1670  in  the  city  of  Hydaburg, 
Alaska: 

(c)  all  of  United  States  Survey  963.  con- 
taining  15.90  acres,   In  Kake.   Alaska; 

(d)  all  of  United  States  Survey  1480,  con- 
taining 10.24  acres,  and  all  of  lot  36  of  United 
States  Survey  2412,  containing  3.00  acres. 

S«c.  2.  Upon  payment  by  the  respective 
entitles  named  In  section  1  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  lands  described  In  subsections 
(a),  (b),  (c).  and  (d)  of  section  1  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  convey  all  right,  tltl«,  and  Inter- 
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est  of  the  United  States  in  and  to  said  lands 
and    the    Improvements    tlier«on    to    tboee 

entitles. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Gravel)  : 
S.  829.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Seward 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State 
of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

SSWAaO    NATIONAL    RECRKATION    AHEA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  for  myself 
and  Mr.  Gravel,  a  bUl  to  establish  the 
Seward  National  Recreation  Area. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  Seward  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  encompassing 
spectacular  forests,  glaciers,  lakes,  rivers, 
wildlife,  and  other  resources  in  the  Chu- 
gach  National  Forest  and  nearby  lands 
on  the  Kenai  Peninsula  in  Alaska.  It 
would  contain  approximately  1.4  million 
acres  and  would  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  a  part  of  the 
Chugach  National  Forest. 

Rich  in  history,  spectacularly  beauti- 
ful, the  Seward  National  Recreation 
Area  contains  a  wealth  of  recreation  re- 
sources and  opportunities.  Its  boundary 
lies  about  an  hour's  drive  away  from  An- 
chorage, which  is  Alaska's  most  populous 
city,  and  the  air  crossroads  of  the  world. 

The  story  of  civilization  within  the 
proposed  recreaticm  area  began  in  late 
1700's.  The  fur  of  the  sea  otter  attracted 
Siberian  fur  himters  and  Russian  trsA- 
ers,  who  enlisted  as  hunters  the  original 
Inhabitants  of  the  region — the  Kenaitze 
Indians.  In  the  1850's,  gold  was  first  dis- 
covered, and  in  1888,  the  town  of  Hope 
welcomed  a  discovery  at  Resurrection 
Creek  which  started  a  human  stampede 
in  search  of  the  precious  metal. 

Wildlife  is  a  main  attraction  of  the 
area.  Moose  wander  near  the  main  roads 
at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and  Dall 
sheep  and  mountain  goats  can  be  seen  on 
the  steep  mountain  slopes.  There  are 
black  bear,  brown  bear,  and  abundant 
porcupines  and  grouse.  Hunting  is  gocsd 
and  fishing  very  popular,  particularly 
when  the  salmon  are  running. 

Most  of  the  recreation  area  is  rugged 
moimtainous  terrain  with  a  maximum 
elevation  of  around  6,000  feet.  The  com- 
bination of  mountains,  lakes,  streams, 
glaciers,  and  a  variety  of  vegetative  cover, 
produce  a  striking  and  varied  landscape. 

Ice  fields  and  glaciers  are  prevalent. 
The  recreation  area  includes  one  of  the 
largest  Ice  deposits  in  North  America, 
the  Harding  Ice  Field.  It  also  contains 
one  of  the  major  established  glacial  at- 
tractions in  Alaska — the  Portage  Gla- 
cier. This  outstanding  geological  feature 
draws  thousands  of  persons  each  year 
from  all  sections  of  the  Nation  and  from 
many  parts  of  the  world.  From  a  parking 
lot  observation  point  on  the  western  edge 
of  Portage  Lake  one  can  get  an  excellent 
view  of  the  face  of  the  glacier,  the  ex- 
panse of  the  lake  Itself,  and  the  steep 
surroimding  mountains.  The  unique 
feature  of  this  panorama,  however.  Is 
the  fioating  mass  of  gigantic  Icebergs 
which  regularly  calve  off  the  face  of  the 
glacier.  These  irregular  chunks  of  ice 
drift  across  the  lake  and  come  within 


close  range  of  the  observation  point. 
Few  other  places  in  the  world  afford  such 
a  closeup  view  of  Icebergs  from  a  vantage 
point  on  land. 

Our  bill  Is  patterned  after  legislation 
which  established  other  national  forest 
recreation  areas.  It  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  manage  the  rec- 
reation area  for  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion benefits  and  conservation  of  blotlc, 
scenic,  scientific,  geologic,  historic,  and 
other  values.  Management,  utilization, 
and  disposal  of  natural  resources  are 
permitted  so  long  as  they  are  compatible 
with  the  recreational  purposes  and  pro- 
grams in  the  area.  Minerals  are  with- 
drawn from  location  and  entry  under 
the  mining  laws,  but  can  be  leased  or 
removed  under  permits  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  these  would  have  no 
significant  adverse  effects  on  adminis- 
tration of  the  area.  Permits  and  leases 
can  contain  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  protect  the 
aretts  resources. 

The  Secretary  Is  also  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  State  of  Alaska  and  Its 
subdivisions  in  administering  the  area. 

Copies  of  a  map  of  the  proposed  na- 
tional recreation  area  are  available  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service 
in  Washington  and  in  the  Alaska  Re- 
gional Forester's  office  in  Juneau. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  my  bill 
will  bring  an  Important  new  concept  to 
bear  In  the  management  of  Federal  rec- 
reation resources  in  Alaska.  This  wUl 
establish  the  first  Federal  recreation  area 
in  the  49th  State.  I  hope  for  and  look 
forward  to  its  early  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  829 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  public  outdoor 
recreation  use  and  enjoyment  of  certain 
spectacular  forested  areas,  geological  areas, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  streams,  and  other  recrea- 
tional features  and  resources  on  the  Kenal 
Peninsula  In  the  State  of  Alaska  by  present 
and  future  generations  and  the  conservation 
of  scenic,  scientific,  historic,  geologic,  and 
other  values  contributing  to  public  enjoy- 
ment of  such  lands  and  waters,  there  Is  here- 
by established,  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  the  Seward  National  Recreation  Area 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "recreation 
area") .  comprising  approximately  one  million 
four  hundred  thousand  acres.  The  bound- 
aries of  the  recreation  area  shall  be  those 
shown  on  the  map  entitled  "Proposed  Sew- 
ard National  Recreation  Area",  dated  Feb- 
ruary 1971,  which  is  on  file  and  available 
for  public  Inspection  In  the  Office  of  the 
Regional  Forester,  Alaska  Region,  and  in  the 
Office  of  the  Chief,  Forest  Service.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  2.  The  administration,  protection,  and 
development  of  the  recreation  area  shall  be 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter 
called  the  "Secretary")  In  accordance  with 
the  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  applicable  to 
the  national  forest  system.  In  such  manner 
as  In  his  judgment  will  best  provide  for  (1) 
public  outdoor  recreation  benefits;  (2)  con- 
servation of  blotlc,  scenic,  scientific,  geologic, 
historic,   and  other  values  contributing  to 


public  enjoyment;  emd  (3)  such  manage- 
ment, utilization,  or  disposal  of  natural  re- 
sources as  in  his  Judgment  will  promote  or 
are  compatible  with,  and  do  not  significantly 
Impair  the  purposes  for  which  the  recreation 
area  is  established. 

Sec.  3.  Within  one  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  the  recreation  area 
and  such  description  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  as  If  Included  In  this  Act: 
ProDtded,  however,  That  correction  of  cleri- 
cal and  typographical  errors  In  such  legal 
description  may  be  made. 

Sec.  4.  The  boundaries  of  the  Chugach  Na- 
tional Forest  are  hereby  extended  to  Include 
aU  of  the  lands  not  presently^  with  In  na- 
tional forest  boundaries  lying  within  the 
recreation  sjea  as  described  in  accordance 
with  section  1  of  this  Act.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  any  Federal  prop- 
erty located  within  the  recreation  area  may, 
with  the  concvirrence  of  the  agency  having 
custody  thereof,  be  transferred  without  con- 
sideration to  the  administrative  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  for  use  by  him  in  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec  5.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  rec- 
reation su-ea  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  lands,  waters,  or  other  property,  or 
any  Interest  therein,  In  such  manner  as  he 
considers  to  be  In  the  public  interest  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  lands,  wa- 
ters, and  Interests  therein  owned  by  or  under 
the  control  of  the  State  of  Alaska  or  any 
p«Altlcail  subdivision  thereof  may  be  ac- 
quired only  vrtth  the  consent  of  such  State 
or  political  subdivisions.  Moneys  appropri- 
ated from  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  shall  be  available  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands,  waters,  and  interests  therein  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Lands  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  or  transferred  to  his  administrative 
jurisdiction  within  the  recreation  area  shall 
become  part  of  the  recreation  area  and  of 
the  Chugach  National  Forest. 

Sec  6.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  hunting, 
fishing,  and  trapping  on  the  land  and  waters 
under  his  jurisdiction  within  the  recreation 
area  In  accordance  with  applicable  Federal 
and  State  laws;  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  Issue  regulations  designating  zones 
where  and  establishing  periods  when  no 
hunting,  fishing,  or  trapping  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  reasons  of  public  safety  admin- 
istration, fish  or  wildlife  management,  or 
public  use  and  enjoyment.  Except  In  emer- 
gencies, any  regulations  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  Issued  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game. 

Sec  7.  The  lands  within  the  recreation 
area,  subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  are 
hereby  withdrawn  from  location,  entry,  and 
patent  under  the  United  States  mining  laws. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  appropriate,  may 
Issue  permits  or  leases  for  the  removal  of  the 
nonleasable  minerals  from  lands  or  Interest 
In  lands  within  the  recreation  area  and  he 
may  permit  the  removal  of  leasable  minerals 
from  lands  or  interests  In  lands  within  the 
recreation  area  in  accordance  with  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  February  24.  1920.  as 
amended  (30  U.S.C.  181  et  seq),  or  the 
Acquired  Lands  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Au- 
gust 7,  1947  (30  use.  351  et  seq.),  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  that  such  dis- 
position would  not  have  significant  adverse 
effects  on  the  administration  of  the  recreation 
area:  Provided.  That  any  lease  respecting 
such  minerals  In  the  recreation  area  shall 
be  Issued  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe.  All  receipts 
derived  from  permits  and  leases  Issued  under 
the  authority  of  this  section  for  removal  of 
nonleasable  minerals  shall  be  paid  Into  the 
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sa  me  funds  or  accounts  In  the  Treasiiry  of 
tl:  e  United  States  and  shall  be  distributed  In 
U  0  &iitne  manner  as  provided  for  receipts 
fr  jm  national  forests.  Any  receipts  derived 
fr  3m  permits  or  leases  Issued  on  lands  within 
tl  e  recreation  area  under  the  Mineral  Leasing 
A  It  of  February  25.  1920.  as  amended,  or  the 
A'  t  of  August  7,  1947.  shall  be  disposed  of  as 
pi  ovlded  in  the  applicable  Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  Jiorlsdictlon  of  the  State  of 
a:  aska  and  the  United  States  over  waters  or 
ai  y  stream  Included  In  the  recreation  area 
sl^all  be  determined  by  established  principles 
law.  Under  the  pronslons  of  this  Act.  any 
t^lng  by  the  United  States  of  water  rights 
ilch  are  vested  under  either  State  or  Fed- 
law  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this 
t  shall  entitle  the  owi^.er  thereof  to  just 
ccfcnpensatlon.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  con- 
tute  an  express  or  Implied  claim  or  denial 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  as  to 
mptlon  from  State  water  laws. 
3ec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
State  of  Alaska  or  any  political  sub- 
islon  thereof  In  the  administration  of  the 
recreation  area  and  In  the  administration 
orotectlon  of  lands  'vlthln  or  adjacent 
the  recreation  area  owned  or  controlled 
th?  State  or  political  subdivisions  thereof. 
li-g  in  this  Act  shall  deprive  the  State 
Alaska  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
I's  right  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal 
isdiction  within  the  recreation  area,  or  of 
right  to  tax  persons,  corporations,  fran- 
or  other  non-Federal  property,  in- 
ng  mineral  or  other  Interests,  in  or  on 
1  ids  or  waters  within  the  recreation  area. 
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By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
830.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5303  Ca) 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
higher  minimum  pay  rates  for  certain 
additional  Federal  positions.  Referred  to 
Committee  on  Post  OflBce  and  Civil 
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Se  rvice. 

HK  HER    PAY    FOR    CERTAIN    FEDERAL    EMPLOYEES 

:  -Ir.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
fsLition  I  am  proposing  would  provide 
lee  al  basis  to  adequately  pay  Federal  em- 
plc  yees  performing  unusually  demanding 
sei  vices. 

<'ertain  governmental  occupations  re- 
^  qu  re  a  high  degree  of  specialized  train- 
in£  and  experience  and  are  character- 
ize 1  by  heavy  responsibility  and  extraor- 
dir  ary  work  shifts.  Yet,  employees  doing 
th(  se  jobs  are  not  compensated  accord- 
ing ly,  simply  because  there  is  no  mecha- 
nlsTi  to  compare  their  pay  with  others 
in  ;;he  labor  market. 

Under  the  present  Federal  pay  sched- 
ule higher  wages  may  be  paid  certain 
em  Dloyees  when  the  President  finds  that 
rat  ;s  for  comparable  .lobs  in  private  en- 
ter arise  are  substantially  higher  than 
Go  /emment  levels.  Such  adjustments  are 
ne(  essary  to  recruit  and  retain  qualified 
pec  pie.  A  significant  gap  exists  where  the 
ser  .ice  Is  so  uniquely  governmental  that 
the  re  are  few,  if  any,  comparable  civilian 
occupations. 

I  propose  to  expand  existing  authority, 
sec  ion  5303fa)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  that,  when  the  Presi- 
de! t  finds  a  Government  occupation  Is 
so  unique  that  no  comparison  may  be 
dra  wn  with  private  enterprise,  but  higher 
miiiimum  rates  are  warranted,  those 
hig  ler  minimums  may  be  established. 

i  case  in  point  is  the  air  traffic  con- 
tro  ler,  whose  Government  employment 
dai  y  places  in  his  hands  a  profound  re- 
spo  risibility  for  human  life  and  property. 


The  controller  works  odd  hours  and 
endures  both  physical  and  mental  strain. 
However,  because  parallel  activities  are 
not  represented  in  the  nongovernmental 
labor  force,  air  traffic  controllers  do  not 
receive  what  can  be  considered  an  honest 
level  of  pay  for  what  they  do.  The  field 
is  becoming  less  attractive  for  potential 
controllers,  while  the  need  for  profes- 
sional caliber  controllers  is  growing.  This 
is  but  one  example  within  the  full  spec- 
trtun  of  Federal  employment,  but  I  think 
it  is  sufficiently  vivid  to  support  the  need 
for  early  favorable  action  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

3.  830 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
5303(a)  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  Immediately  after  the  first 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence:  "When 
the  President  finds  that  (A)  the  tmlque 
character  of  any  occupational  eroup.  series, 
class,  or  subdivision  thereof,  occupied  by  In- 
dividuals in  such  positions,  precludes  actual 
comparison  with  private  enterprise,  (B)  the 
group,  series,  class,  or  subdivision  thereof 
warrants  higher  minimum  rates  of  basic  pay, 
and  (C)  the  established  grade  of  the  group, 
series,  class,  or  subdivision  thereof,  pre- 
cludes classifications  at  higher  grades,  he 
may  establish  higher  minimum  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  the  graJes  of  that  group,  series,  class, 
or  subdivision  thereof,  and  may  make  cor- 
responding Increases  In  all  step  rates  of 
the  pay  range  for  each  such  grade." 


By  Mr.  TOWER  ffor  himself  and 
Mr.  Fannin)  : 

S.  832.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  and  related  provisions  of  law.  Re- 
feiTCd  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

S.  833.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  applicable  to  federally  as- 
sisted housing.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking-,  Housing  and  Urban 
AffaiBS. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin  i  and 
I  are  introducing  legislation  to  repeal 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Alternatively,  we 
are  also  introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
provisions  which  make  the  Dan.'^-B.^ccn 
Act  applicable  to  the  National  Housing 
Act  and  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937. 

Introduction  of  both  of  these  bills  pro- 
vides the  Congress  v.-ith  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
Each  of  these  proposals  will  be  referred 
to  different  .standing  committees  in  the 
Senate,  thereby  allowing  a  broad  review 
of  what  I  believe  is  a  most  timely  subject 
for  reconsideration.  The  Hou'^ing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  held  hearings  last  year  on  my 
proposal  to  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  pre- 
visions in  the  above  mentioned  federally 
assisted  houring  programs.  As  ranking 
Republican  member  of  both  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee,  I  am 
hopeful  that  further  action  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  taken  in  the  93d  Congress. 
Likewise,  I  would  urge  the  Senate  Labor 


and  Public  Welfare  Committee  to  give 
priority  consideration  to  the  overall  ef- 
fects of  the  Davis -Bacon  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
commonly  known  as  the  prevailing  wage 
law,  was  enacted  in  193  L  The  purpose  of 
the  act  was  to  protect  the  local  wage 
standards  of  workers  on  Federal  con- 
struction projects.  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  act's  applicability  was  extended  to 
any  federally  assisted  project.  Therefore, 
a  substantial  body  of  law  has  been  en- 
acted since  1931  requiring  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Davis-Bacon  prevailing  wage  de- 
terminations in  contracts  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  itself  is  not  a  party. 
Two  of  these  statutes — the  National 
Housing  Act  and  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended— are 
the  subjects  of  the  second  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today. 

Mr.  President,  had  I  been  privileged  to 
sit  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1931,  I  would 
undoubtedly  have  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  The  depression  of  1929 
was  the  catalyst  for  the  act,  for  it  was 
clear  at  that  time  that  the  construction 
contractors  with  Federal  contracts  were 
paying  their  employees  substandard 
wages.  Raging  imemployment  in  those 
days  encouraged  such  practices.  Many 
contractors  with  union  contracts  were 
underbid  by  contractors  using  unorga- 
nized labor,  often  imported  from  low- 
wage  areas.  The  intent,  therefore,  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  was  twofold — to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment being  an  instrument  to  the  defla- 
tion or  inflation  of  wage  rates,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  provide  an  equal  op- 
portunity for  local  contractors  to  bid  on 
Federal  contracts. 

Since  1931,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
been  given  the  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining prevailing  wage  rates.  These 
prevailing  wage  rates  then  must  be  in- 
corporated by  prospective  contractors  In 
their  bids  for  federally  funded  construc- 
tion projects. 

Over  the  years,  Davis-Bacon  applica- 
bility has  been  expanded  into  every  con- 
ceivable area.  First,  the  traditional  area 
of  dams,  reservoirs,  and  buildings  to 
house  Federal  operations,  has  burgeoned 
into  such  programs  as  missile  and  space 
systems,  defense-related  institutions  and 
the  interstate  highway  complex.  A  sec- 
ond major  development  has  been  the 
rapid  increase  in  Federal  assistance, 
through  grants  and  loans,  for  construc- 
tion projects  oh  a  State  and  local  basis. 
Federal  fimds  now  help  construct  hos- 
pitals, sewage  plants,  parks,  housing, 
airports,  and  many  other  facilities.  Much 
to  my  dismay,  and  to  the  dismay  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  which  rec- 
ommended against  It,  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  was  also  given  applicability  to  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Act  which  was  in- 
tended to  give  State  and  local  govern- 
ments Federal  funds  with  little  or  no 
strings  attached  to  use  as  they  see  fit 
in  improving  the  lives  of  their  citizens 
and  their  communities. 

The  number  of  wage  determinations 
issued  yearly  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
increased  approximately  eightfold  be- 
tween 1945  and  1970.  By  1971,  an  esti- 
mated 26,200  wage  determinations  were 
being  made  each  year,  and  for  fiscal  year 
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1971,  an  estimated  59,000  contract 
awards  totaling  roughly  $30.1  billion  were 
covered  by  wage  determinations.  This 
represents  about  one-third  of  all  con- 
struction expenditures  during  that  fiscal 
year. 

In  recent  years,  particularly  over  the 
last  decade,  a  great  deal  of  criticism  has 
been  leveled  against  the  Department  of 
Labor's  administration  of  Davis-Bacon. 
Moreover,  the  economic  community  is  be- 
ginning more  and  more  to  challenge  the 
rational  basis  of  a  law  in  the  1970's  which 
protects  the  most  powerful  unions  in  the 
country  against  l^ie  unorganized,  the  un- 
skilled, and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  mi- 
norities— primarily  blacks  and  Spanish- 
speaking — that  in  most  instances  have 
been  summarily  left  out  of  employment 
in  the  construction  industry. 

The  most  conclusive  research  in  this 
area  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  the  congressional 
watchdog  over  the  executive  branch. 
From  1962  to  1971,  the  GAO  reviewed  the 
administration  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  in 
29  selected  construction  projects,  includ- 
ing military  family  housing,  low-rent 
public  housing,  federally  insured  hous- 
ing, and  a  water  storage  dam.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  criticisms  made  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  a  report 
issued  July  14,  1971: 

First.  Minimum  rates  prescribed  by  the 
Labor  Department  were  significantly 
higher  than  prevailing  wages  in  the  areas 
and  therefore  substantially  increased 
construction  costs  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government,  by  5  to  15  percent.  This 
violates  one  major  concept  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act:  that  payment  of  prevailing 
wages  should  not  be  inflationary. 

Some  contractors  do  not  bid  on  fed- 
erally financed  construction  projects,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  because  the  higher 
wage  rates  required  on  such  nroiects  low- 
er the  morale  of  workers  in  their  labor 
forces  paid  lower  wage  rates  on  privately 
financed  projects  in  the  same  locality. 
Morale  is  also  hurt  when  workers  return 
to  lower  wage  rates  after  a  Federal  con- 
struction project  is  completed. 

Second.  The  Labor  Department  must 
identify  classifications  of  workers  for 
which  determinations  should  be  made. 
In  some  cases,  the  Department  has  ap- 
plied the  wage  rates  of  one  classification 
to  another  classification  without  investi- 
gating the  actual  prevailing  wage  rates 
paid  to  each  group. 

Tliird.  In  defining  the  geographical 
area  for  which  prevailing  wages  were 
to  be  determined,  the  Labor  Department 
in  some  cases  has  gone  beyond  the  county 
where  the  project  was  located  and  has 
applied  rates  from  other,  sometimes 
nonadjpcent  counties  or  from  another 
State  having  different  labor  conditions. 

Fourth.  In  many  cases  the  Labor  De- 
partment hRS  not  distingui.'^hed  between 
different  types  of  construction  such  as 
commercial  and  resfdential.  although 
significant  variances  exist  between  labor 
rates  applicable  to  these  two  types  of 
construction.  Often  wage  determinations 
have  called  for  the  higher  rates  appli- 
cable for  commercial -type  building  con- 
struction and  have  disregarded  the  rates 
for  residential-type  construction. 

Fifth.  The  Labor  Department  places 


undue  emphasis  on  wage  rates  estab- 
lished in  prior  determinations  and  rates 
included  in  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments, without  verifying  whether  such 
rates  are  representative  of  the  rates 
prevailing  on  similar  construction  in  the 
area.  These  practices  may  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  Department  has  not 
compiled  sufficient  up-to-date  and  ac- 
curate information  on  prevailing  basic 
wages  and  fringe  benefits. 

Sixth.  The  Labor  Department's  wage 
determinations  do  not  generally  pre- 
scribe separate  rates  for  helpers  and 
trainees.  When  local  labor  practices  rec- 
ognize these  categories  separate  rates 
may  help  lower  construction  costs  and 
encourage  contractors  to  liire  semi- 
skilled and  imtrained  persons  on  Gov- 
ernment-financed projects. 

Such  a  procedure  would  be  particularly 
desirable  in  areas  of  hardcore  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  President  at  this  point,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  two  areawide  tables  detailing  a 
comparison  between  Davis-Bacon  wage 
determinations  and  the  actual  wage  rate 
surveys.  The  wage  rate  survey  for  the 
Quantico  project  was  conducted  by  the 
Navy,  and  the  New  England  study  was 
one  of  the  many  local  studies  made  bv 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

QUANTICO   PROJECT  WAGE  DATA 


Craft 


Davis- 
Bacon  ' 


Wage  rate 
survey 


Percentage 

that 

Davis-Bacon 

exceeds 

midpoint 
of  area 
survey 
wages 


Laborer $2.42  Jl. 00  $2.40 

Carpenier 3.67  2.00-3.50 

Cement  fHason 3.87  1.75-3.00 

Bricklayer 4.15  2.75-3.75 

Plumber...  4.16  2.O0-3.00 

Electrician 4.45  2.00-3  50 

Plasterer 4.10  1.60-3.00 

Painter 3.84  1.50-2.35 


43 
33 

63 
23 
66 
62 

78 
100 


1  Rates  are  union  rates  for  commercial  construction  in  Metro- 
politan Washington,  D.C. 

NEW  ENGLAND  STUDY  WAGE  DATA 


Craft 


Depart- 
ment pl 
Labor 
deter- 
mination 


GAO 

prii/ate 

housing 

survey 


Difference 


Masons $4.12  $3.81  $0.31 

Carpenters 3.85  3.04  81 

Ironworkers 4.26  2.51  1  75 

Lathers 3.90  2.75  I  IS 

Painters 3.30  2.28  1.02 

Plumbers 4.20  3.14  105 

Plasterers 4.12  3.50  62 

Laborers 2.90  2.23  67 

Steamfitters 4.20  3.00  120 

Soft  floor  layers 3.85  3.08  77 

Tile  setters 4.05  2.58  147 

Truck  drivers 2.80  2.40  .40 

Source:  GAO  report,  op.  cit.,  p.  19.  Wage  rales  are  reported 
to  the  lov;estcent. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  clearly 
our  go"  Is  of  ending  inflation  and  reduc- 
ing ur.employm.ent  would  be  more  easily 
achieved  if  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  were 
abolished.  It  has  a  deleterious  effect  on 
our  national  economic  policy  since  its 


restrictive  and  non-competitive  charac- 
teristics help  to  assure  the  continuation 
of  inelastic  labor  supply  conditions  in  a 
major  area  of  our  economy.  Its  basic 
tenets  contradict  a  full  emploj-ment 
policy  since  it  restricts  competitive  bid- 
ding to  large  scale  concerns  which  em- 
ploy workers  from  very  strong  union  or- 
ganizations. These  factors  work  to  re- 
duce upward  mobility  in  the  construction 
industry  and  entry  thereto  by  potential 
workers  who  have  traditionally  been  left 
out  of  this  sector  of  our  economy. 

I  applauded  the  President's  decision  to 
move  toward  the  reestablishment  of  free 
enterprise  mechanisms  in  his  recent  out- 
line of  phase  in.  Yet,  control  remains  on 
the  construction  industry.  I  believe  that 
there  Is  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  need  for  controls  in  this  particular 
segment  of  our  economy  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  prevailing  wage  deter- 
minations under  Davis-Bacon.  In  fact,  a 
free  and  competitive  construction  in- 
dustry will  never  exist  in  this  country 
until  this  anachronistic  law  is  repealed. 

I,  for  one,  can  no  longer  countenance 
a  law  which  forces  an  employer  to  pay 
a  worker  $7  an  hour  on  a  federally 
assisted  project  when  that  same  worker 
is  compensated  at  a  rate  of  $5  an  hour 
on  similar  construction  projects  which 
are  privately  financed.  The  hearings  held 
by  the  Housing  Subcommittee  clearly 
revealed  instances  of  this  nature,  em- 
phasizing that  workers  often  leave  pri- 
vately financed  projects  to  obtain  em- 
ployment on  a  Federal  project. 

No  doubt  many  who  might  agree  with 
what  I  have  said  would  recommend  re- 
vision or  internal  improvements  within 
the  Department  of  Labor.  'While  this 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  I 
feel  the  proper  step  would  be  to  repeal 
the  law  in  toto.  Only  if  we  now  assume 
that  our  national  policy  is  to  protect 
monopolistic  union  organizations  and 
their  re.'^trictive  practices  can  a  rational 
basis  for  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  be  formu- 
lated. 

Our  national  priorities  point  toward 
the  type  of  reform  I  am  advocating.  As 
I  have  already  .stated,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  concluded  that  Davis- 
Bacon  wage  dete-minations  incren.sed 
the  cost  of  Federal  projects  from  5  to  15 
percent.  If  the  GAO's  finding-s  Irom 
their  comprehensive  sample  were  pro- 
jected to  a  national  formula,  it  would  be 
calculated  th  .t  the  savings  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget  by  the  repe.^1  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  would  be  a  fraction  over  $3 
bil'fon  a  year  in  fiscal  1971  money.  In 
addition  to  this  measurable  and  positive 
effect  on  curtailing  iniintion.  repeal 
would  benefit  the  Ameiic;in  consumer 
v.hen  he  iMirch"i>:e.s  a  hou.^e  or  uhen  hi? 
community  bero:Tie.s  involved  ^n  financ- 
ing a  federally  assisted  project.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  at  a  time  when  the 
Federal  Government  is  attempting  to 
provide  quality  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come hoiising.  another  law  exi.^ts  which 
negates  the  pc-^itive  effect'^  of  these  pro- 
gram?. Tills  is  a  ludicrous  situation,  and 
the  '.egi.<^Iation  I  nm  todav  introducing 
suggests  an  attempt  to  order  our  Federal 
policies  in  a  way  which  will  not  allov.' 
us  to  veer  from  some  of  our  major  ob- 
jectives. 
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Mr.  President.  I  urge  those  of  my  col- 
1«  agues  who  have  opposed  this  legisla- 
te jn  in  the  past  to  reexamine  it.  Seg- 
n  ents  of  their  constituencies  are  also 
geatly  hindered  by  this  obsolete  law.  I 
woiild  further  urge  the  responsible  seg- 
n  ents  of  organized  labor  to  review  it  once 
n  ore  with  the  longrun  best  interests  of 
t]  le  labor  movement  in  mind.  The  very 
refreshing  Labor  Day  statement  by  Mr. 
J.  Haggerty.  president  of  the  APD- 
Building  Trades  Department,  en- 
_  me  to  believe  that  organized 
l4bor  can  recognize  the  clear  advantages 
well  as  the  disadvantages  it  retains  in 
^  society  today. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
ujianimous  consent  that  the  full  text 
the  two  bills  I  am  introducing,  the 
mentioned  statement  by  Mr.  Hag- 
gerty. and  an  article  by  Yale  Brozen  of 
,  University  of  Chicago  School  of 
Business  on  the  inequities  of  the  Davis- 
B  icon  Act.  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

RfecORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
nraterial.were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
tlje  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  832 

A  bUl  to  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and 
related  provisions  of  law 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ri  presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Vnerica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
fo  lowing  provisions  of  law  are  repealed: 

(1)  The  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40 
3.C.  276a^276a-6). 

(2)  All  legislation  which  is  subject  to  Re- 
or  ;anlzatlon  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (64 
St  It.  1267). 

3ec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days 

Its  enactment,  but  shall  not  effect  any 

■act  then  existing  or  any  contract  that 

thereafter  be  entered  into  pursuant  to 

Invitations  for  bids  that  are  outstanding  at 

**-     time  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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S.  833 
bill  to  repeal  certain  provisions  of  law  ap- 
plicable   to    federally    assisted    housing 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
srica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is  repealed. 
3ec.  2.  Paragraphs  (2)   and  (3)   of  section 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
repealed. 


A  Labor  Day  Statement 

(1^  C.  J.  Haggerty.  president,  BuUding  Trades 

Department,  AFL-CIO) 

Dn  this  Labor  Day  of  1970  .  .  .  this  may  be 
th  s  occasion  when  we  might  appropriately 
aB  i  beneficially  indulge  in  objective  self- 
ap  sralsal,  in  an  assessment  of  what  we  stand 
foi    and  what  we  will  not  stand  for. 

Jlnce  we  are  not  flawless,  since  we  never 
hatre  pretended  to  be  without  faults,  such 
In  rospectlon  would  reveal  our  shortcomings 
"8  well  as  our  strengths 

rhere  Is  no  doubt  that  we  have  the  finest 
criftsmen  In  the  world.  We  have  the  finest 
tri  Inlng  programs.  Each  year  we  put  In  place 
'  olume  of  construction  greater  than  any- 
wl  ere  in  the  world.  We  know  these  things. 
Wi   are  properly  proud  of  these  things. 

;  lelng  strong,  we  should  have  no  appre- 
he  islon  about  raising  and  considering  some 
fui  idamental  questions  about  some  of  our 
sh<  >rtcomlngs,  such  as: 

Lre  we  using  our  skills  and  our  productive 
,  ca]  laclty  to  deliver  a  full  day's  work  for  a 
fu  1  day's  pay? 


Do  we  honestly  and  rigidly  observe  the 
provisions  of  our  collective  bargaining  pro- 
visions? 

Is  our  rate  of  absenteeism  and  quits  high- 
er than  normally  should  be  expected  because 
of  personal  whlnM  rather  than  actual  Illness 
or  other  compelling  reasons? 

Are  the  continuous  and  devastating  work 
stoppages  as  a  result  of  Jurisdictional  disputes 
Justified  In  any  way  at  all? 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act:  How  To  Load  the 
Dice  Against  YotmsELr 

(By  Yale  Brozen,  professor  of  Business  Eco- 
nomics, Graduate  School  of  Business.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago) 

Unusual  and  quixotic  as  It  may  seem,  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws  requiring 
the  award  of  government  business  to  the 
lowest  bidders,  the  Federal  Oovernment  does 
not  seek  the  lowest  bids  available  on  Its  con- 
struction projects.  It  also  does  not  permit 
those  whose  projects  It  subsidizes  to  seek  the 
lowest  bids  available.  Attached  to  the  grants 
provided  by  the  Hill -Burton  Act  for  meeting 
50%  of  the  cost  of  local  hospital  construc- 
tion, for  example.  Is  a  requirement  which 
outlaws  those  who  might  bid  lowest.  Even 
where  the  subsidy  provided  Is  Indirect,  such 
as  guaranteeing  a  loan  or  providing  part  of 
the  Interest  on  a  loan,  as  In  the  case  of  the 
Federal  Higher  Education  Facilities  program, 
those  who  might  bid  lowest  are  barred  from 
bidding. 

For  each  construction  project  financed  or 
assisted  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  Is  empowered  by  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  to  set  minimum  wage  rates. 
A  separate  minimum  is  set  for  each  of  the 
crafts  in  advance  of  Inviting  bids.  Contrac- 
tors who  bid  must  agree  to  pay  at  least  these 
government  determined  minima  on  the 
project. 

The  minima  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
are  not  at  the  level  that  may  be  required  to 
ensure  a  family  income  above  the  officially 
defined  poverty  line  for  a  single  worker  or 
for  a  family.  "Typical  of  the  minimum  rates 
set  Is  an  88.58  rate  for  carpenters  and  a  $6.00 
an  hour  rate  for  trainees  In  Gary.  Indiana.  In 
Washington.  D.C.,  the  minimum  for  steam- 
fltters  la  $8. 12  and  that  for  common  laborers 
Is  $5.24. 

THE   VIOLATION   OF  THE   LAW   BY  THE   SECHETAKT 
OF  LABOR 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  empowered  by  the 
Davla-Bacon  Act  to  set  minimum  rates  for 
construction  workers  at  the  level  of  prevail- 
ing wage  rates  In  the  "city,  town,  village  or 
other  civil  subdivision  of  the  state  in  which 
the  work  Is  performed."  The  rates  he  sets, 
however,  are  never  the  average  of  rates  paid 
In  the  area  for  the  skills  In  question.  They 
are  almost  always  at  least  as  high  as  the 
union  rates  found  In  the  "city,  town,  or  other 
civil  subdivision  in  which  the  work  Is  per- 
formed." Union  rates  are  usually  above  the 
average  rate  paid  to  the  construction  work- 
ers in  the  area. 

The  average  union  scale  for  all  construc- 
tion trades  In  the  United  States  In  1967,  for 
example,  was  $483.  Actual  average  hourly 
earnings  of  construction  workers  In  1967 
ranged  from  $3.80  In  heavy  construction  and 
$3.96  in  building  construction  to  $4.10  In 
contract  construction  and  $4.35  In  special 
trades.  The  actual  average  hourly  earnings 
of  Journeymen  ranged  from  75  to  85  %  of  the 
union  scales.  These  prevailing  rates,  how- 
ever, are  not  the  rates  used  for  Davis-Bacon 
minima.  They  are  set  at  the  union  scale  In 
over  90%  of  the  Federal  determinations. 

In  a  large  number  of  Instances,  the  Secre- 
tary sets  mlnlm\un  rates  above  even  the 
union  scale  found  In  the  area  "In  which  the 
work  la  performed  "  Higher  union  rates  In 
some  other  area  fifty  or  seventy-flve  miles 
away  from  where  the  work  Is  to  b«  done  are 


frequently  used  Instead  of  local  ratea.  de- 
spite the  Instruction  In  the  law  to  the  con- 
trary.  In  over  50%  of  the  determUUitlons. 
union  rates  from  a  county  other  tnan  that 
In  which  the  work  was  done  were  used. 

The  450  unit  Capehart  housing  project  at 
the  Marine  Corps  Schools,  Quantlco,  Vir- 
ginia, provides  an  example  of  the  Importa- 
tion of  a  high  rate  Into  a  lower  rate  area. 
The  Wage  Determination  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  used  union  rates  from 
Washington.  D.C.  to  set  a  schedule  of  mini- 
mum rates  for  various  crafts  at  the  Quantlco 
project.  The  rates  set  ranged  from  65  cents 
to  $1.95  an  hour  higher  than  the  rates  paid 
by  the  builders  of  a  300  unit  private  housing 
project  and  another  400  unit  private  hous- 
ing project  constructed  In  Quantlco  in  the 
same  time  period.  The  Davis-Bacon  mini- 
mum rates  for  this  project  could  hardly  be 
called  prevailing  rates  In  the  area.  They  were 
higher  than  the  higtieat  rates  found  in  a 
Navy  8\irvey  of  wage  rates  In  the  area.  The 
amoxints  by  which  the  minima  exceeded  the 
highest  rates  paid  ranged  from  three  cents  to 
$1.49  for  the  various  crafts.  The  highest  rates 
paid  found  in  the  Navy  survey  were  Davla- 
Bacon  minima  which  had  been  set  by  earlier 
determinations  for  federally  assisted  proj- 
ects. 

PERVEBSION   or   THE   ACT'S   PURPOSE 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  was.  In  the  words  of  Congressman  Bacon 
(N.T.),  "simply  to  give  local  labor  and  local 
contractors  a  fair  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  federal  building  program."  At  the  time 
(1931)  a  Southern  contractor  had  won  the 
bid  to  build  a  Veterans'  Hospital  In  New 
York.  He  Imported  "some  thousand"  South- 
em  construction  workers  to  do  the  Job. 
The  wage  paid  by  the  contractor  was  below 
that  which  prevailed  In  Congressman 
Bacon's  district.  The  higher  prevailing  wage 
In  the  Congressman's  district  prevented  local 
contractors  from  bidding  as  low  as  the  "In- 
terloper." 

Since  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  begun 
setting  mltalmum  wage  rates  for  federal  and 
federally  assisted  construction,  the  purpose 
of  the  act  has  been  perverted.  Instead  of  set- 
ting minimum  wage  rates  at  the  level  pre- 
vailing In  "the  city,  town,  village  or  other 
civil  subdivision  of  the  state  In  which  the 
work  is  performed,"  as  the  law  requires,  the 
Wage  Determination  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  frequently  sets  rates  on  the 
basis  of  union  rates  in  cities  or  counties 
which  are  not  even  contiguous  to  the  coun- 
ties In  which  the  work  Is  to  be  done.  In  some 
cases,  rates  have  been  based  on  union  rates 
in  a  city  which  was  not  even  In  the  state 
In  which  the  work  was  to  be  done.  The  case 
cited  above  of  the  use  of  Washington  rates 
In  Virginia  Illustrates  this.  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri rates  have  been  Imported  Into  lUlnola 
and  Chicago.  Illinois  rates  Into  Indiana. 

As  a  result  of  Imported  rates,  local  labor 
and  local  contractors  In  rural  areas  and  small 
towns  lose  Jobs  to  contractors  from  outside 
their  areas.  Davis-Bacon  minimum  wage  ratea 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  are 
based  on  the  Pittsburgh  construction  union 
scale.  Last  year,  the  common  labor  rate  was 
set  at  $5.14  an  hour  ($4.74  per  hour  plus  $0.40 
in  fringe  benefits)  for  areas  In  depressed  Ap- 
palachla  In  which  the  prevailing  wage  for 
common  labor  was  $2.26.  As  a  consequence, 
local  contractors  did  not  bid  for  water,  sew- 
erage, and  school  projects.  The  wage  scale 
forced  on  them  for  these  projects  would  have 
made  It  Impossible  to  compete  for  nongov- 
ernmental projects.  The  contracts  went  to 
union  contractors  from  outside  the  area. 
They  Imported  their  own  crews  Instead  of 
using  local  labor. 

THE   NEGATION  OF  PURPOSES  OF  OTHKR  FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS  BY  THE  DAVIS-BACON  ACT 

Because  of  Davis-Bacon  minima  set  In  Tlo- 
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latlon  of  the  stipulations  In  the  act.  federal 
subsidies  for  projects  In  Appalachla  frequent- 
ly have  not  served  to  Increase  the  Jobs  avail- 
able to  local  workers.  Instead,  they  have  pro- 
vided Jobs  In  Appalachla  for  workers  Import- 
ed from  Pittsburgh.  This,  of  course.  Increased 
the  scarcity  of  construction  workers  there 
and  drove  rates  up  further  there.  As  one  con- 
sulting engineer  from  Somerset.  Pennsyl- 
vania, lamented,  "The  local  laborer,  out  of  his 
$2.25  per  hour  wage,  must  pay  higher  water 
and  sewer  service  charges  resulting  from  con- 
struction costs  Inflated  by  outside  labor 
unions.  His  taxes  are  Increased  to  pay  for 
other  projects  Including  schools  to  better 
educate  his  children.  We  must  Import  union 
contractors,  thus  depriving  the  local  worker 
of  an  employment  opportunity.  He  can't  win 
for  losing." 

In  the  President's  January  budget  message, 
he  proposed  spending  $975  million  for  rural 
community  development.  With  the  funds 
going  to  projects  subject  to  Davis-Bacon 
minima,  the  result  will  be  less  work  for  rural 
labor.  Also,  less  community  development  will 
occur  than  could  be  purchased  If  local  labor 
were  used.  More  work  will  be  provided  for 
construction  tradesmen  Imported  from  large 
cities,  the  scarcity  of  journeymen  In  those 
cities  will  grow  worse,  and  construction  costs 
In  major  cities  will  escalate  despite  the  scan- 
dalously high  levels  already  attained.  The 
consequences  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  deter- 
minations will  be  a  reduction  m  the  amount 
of  development  spvured  by  Federal  funds  In 
rural  areas  and.  In  some  aree^.  Joblessness 
for  some  rural  residents  who  would  have  had 
Jobs  In  the  absence  of  the  provision  of 
Federal  funds. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  also  negates  the  effect 
of  Section  221  D4  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  The  purpose  of  the  section  Is  "to  assist 
private  Industry  In  providing  housing  for  low 
and  moderate  Income  families  and  displaced 
families."  It  offers  subsidies  to  reduce  Inter- 
est costs  in  projects  serving  such  families. 

Any  project  built  with  these  subsidies  must 
pay  construction  workers  the  minimum  rates 
set  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  net  result 
of  the  Secretary's  wage  determinations  for 
these  projects  is  that  the  subsidy  Is  largely 
consumed  In  paying  higher  rates  to  construc- 
tion workers.  As  a  consequence  little  benefit 
pmerges  for  the  families  who  were  presuma- 
bly to  be  assisted  by  Federal  subsidization  of 
Interest  costs. 

An  Illustration  of  this  result  Is  provided 
by  a  proposed  high  rise  apartment  to  be  built 
In  Prince  Georges  County.  Maryland.  The  de- 
veloper of  the  project,  after  completion  of  one 
high  rise  apartment  and  while  In  process  of 
building  a  second  one,  received  an  Interest 
cost  subsidy  to  build  a  third  high  rise  for 
moderate  Income  families  In  the  same  proj- 
ect. Along  with  the  Interest  cost  subsidy 
came  a  set  of  Davis-Bacon  minima  to  be 
paid.  The  bricklayers  whom  he  was  paying 
$5.80  an  hour  were  to  be  paid  a  minimum  of 
$6.50  plus  fringe  benefits  on  the  moderate  in- 
come building.  Carpenters  whom  he  was  pay- 
ing $4.50  were  to  be  paid  $6.09  plus  fringes. 
Electricians  who  were  being  paid  $4.50  had 
their  minimum  set  at  $6.85  plus  fringes. 
Laborers  whose  pay  weis  $2.50  were  to  be  paid 
$4,395  plus  fringes. 

The  builder  objected  that  these  rates  would 
force  an  Increase  In  rentals  by  $30  per  month. 
If  he  were  not  allowed  to  pay  his  current 
rates,  the  rentals  In  the  subsidized  building 
would  be  higher  than  those  In  the  two  build- 
ings he  had  already  built  in  the  project.  He 
further  objected  that  the  rates  set  were  based 
on  those  found  In  commercial  construction 
and  were  not  those  paid  by  builders  of  high- 
rise  residential  structures. 

Before  his  objection  was  acted  upon  by 
the  Wage  Appeals  Board,  a  new  determina- 
tion was  made  by  the  Wage  Determination 
Division.  The  old  one  had  expired.  New  ratea 
were  set  even  higher  than  the  previous  min- 


ima. The  previous  $6.50  minimum  rate  for 
brlcklayera  was  raised  to  $7.10.  The  $6.09 
rate  for  carpenters  was  raised  to  $6.49.  The 
$4,396  rate  for  common  laborers  was  raised 
to  $4.82.  The  $6.50  rate  for  sheet  metal  work- 
ers was  raised  to  a  $7.50  minimum.  Any  hope 
of  making  low  rent  apartments  available  for 
moderate  income  families  were  glimmering. 

These  examples  of  the  effects  of  Davis- 
Bacon  determinations  offsetting  the  Intended 
purposes  of  much  Federal  legislation  could 
be  multiplied  manyfold.  The  contractor  for 
the  Madison  Community  Hospital,  to  be  built 
with  Hill-Burton  and  local  matching  funds 
In  South  Dakota,  found  the  minimum  rates 
set  for  the  Job  exceeded  what  he  had  been 
paying  by  amounts  ranging  from  $0.10  an 
hour  for  laborers  to  $1.25  an  hour  for  sheet 
metal  workers.  The  rates  set  for  a  project 
at  Fremont.  Michigan  under  the  Housing  for 
the  Elderly  Program  caused  a  local  contractor 
to  withdraw  his  bid  of  $93,000.  They  Increased 
the  coat  to  $135,000,  the  best  bid  that  could 
be  obtained  from  a  nonlocal  contractor,  all 
local  ones  having  refused  to  bid  if  they  had 
to  pay  the  minima  set  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  The  project  was  abandoned.  A  Meth- 
odist church  group  proposing  a  home  for  the 
aged  at  Walnut,  Iowa,  with  the  assistance  of 
HHPA  funds,  found  Itself  saddled  with  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  (pEut  of  the  Omaha,  Nebraska  met- 
ropolitan area)  union  rates,  which  were  used 
to  set  minimum  wage  rates  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  home.  It  abandoned  the  pr^ct. 
A  Federally-aided  low-rent  housing  project 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia  had  Davis-Bacon  minima 
set  at  levels  runnlnps  from  $0.80  an  hour 
more  than  was  paid  In  private  construction 
for  laborers  to  $1.65  an  hour  more  for  elec- 
tricians. A  low-rent  project  In  Cullman,  Ala- 
bama had  Davis-Bacon  minima  set  Initially 
which  averaged  62%  higher  than  local  rates. 
The  wage  decision  used  Birmingham  nego- 
tiated rates  through  Birmingham  was  fifty- 
five  miles  away. 

A  Manpower  Training  Program  In  construc- 
tion trades  has  been  made  necessary  by  the 
Davis-Bacon  minima  and  simultaneously  has 
been  partly  nullified  by  the  minima.  Davis- 
Bacon  minima  have  been  set  for  apprentices 
and  trainees  on  Federal  and  Federally  as- 
sisted projects  at  about  70%  of  Journeyman 
rates.  Since  trainees  work  slowly  compared 
to  trained  Journeymen,  their  output  Is  only 
about  50'^r  as  great.  Much  of  their  work  has 
to  be  redone.  The  amount  of  supervision  re- 
quired to  teach  and  to  cbeck  work  Is  much 
greater  than  with  trained  journeyman.  On 
fhe  average,  a  trainee's  net  outout  is  worth 
about  one-fourth  that  of  a  journeyman.  With 
a  minimum  wage  at  70%  of  a  Journeyman's 
wage,  contractors  are  reluctant  to  hire  train- 
ees on  Federal  jobs.  The  production  of  skilled 
journeymen  Is  restricted,  causing  scarcities 
which  force  up  construction  wage  rates. 

The  Manpower  Office  has  financed  the 
training  of  construction  workers  to  offset  the 
scarcity  and  to  provide  opportunities  for 
minority  group  members.  Davis-Bacon  min- 
ima are  set  for  these  training  programs,  how- 
ever, since  they  are  Federally  funded.  In  a 
Gary.  Indiana  orogragi,  the  minimum  for 
carpenter  trainees  taking  part  In  the  pro- 
gram Is  $6.00  an  hour.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  high  rate,  the  funds  allocated  to  the 
training  program  are  consumed  In  paying 
high  wage  rates.  Very  few  trainees  are  grad- 
uated relative  to  the  funds  expended,  al- 
though large  numbers  of  applicants  have  In- 
dicated that  they  would  be  eager  to  enter  the 
training  program  at  $3.44  an  hour.  Many 
more  minority  workers  could  be  trained  with 
the  available  funds  If  the  Davls-Btwon  min- 
ima were  not  set  at  the  $6.00  an  hour  level  for 
trainees. 

DAVIS-BACON  EFFECTS  ON  UNION  RATES 

Because  of  the  Wage  Determination  Divi- 
sion presumption  that  union  rates  should  be 
used  to  set  minima  in  Its  wage  determina- 


tions, construction  union  negotiators  have 
become  Increasingly  Intransigent  Insisting 
upon  large  increases  In  negotiated  rates. 
They  know  that  whatever  rates  are  set.  they 
will  be  paid  on  Federal  and  Federally-assisted 
construction.  Federal  projects  currently 
come  to  almost  30%  of  total  construction. 

The  number  of  Jobs  available  at  union 
rates  In  p>rlvate  construction  has  declined 
because  of  the  high  levels  rates  have  reached. 
The  wage  rates  extorted  on  Federal  projects 
compensate,  in  part,  for  this  decline.  Union 
members  arc  taking  more  and  more  non- 
union Jobs  t<j  offset  the  decreasing  employ- 
ment opportunities.  In  many  areas  where 
union  rates  have  reached  the  eight  and  nine 
dollar  level,  members  are  working  on  non- 
union jobs  at  four  to  five  dollars  an  hour 
when  no  union  Jobs  are  available. 

For  many  types  of  construction  In  many 
centers,  only  union  members  at  union  rates 
are  used  even  though  their  financing  Is  not 
Federal  or  Federally  assisted.  As  costs  have 
been  forced  up.  the  result  is  the  cancellation 
of  projects  which  could  serve  their  com- 
munities well,  but  inordinately  high  costs 
make  them  impossible.  If  there  were  no 
Davis-Bacon  program  forcing  the  payment 
of  union  rates  on  Federal  projects,  rates 
would  not  have  been  pushed  to  the  levels 
which  have  killed  many  private  projects.  Un- 
employment in  the  construction  trades 
would  not  have  reached  Its  current  level. 

Current  spending  for  construction  Is  at 
near  record  levels,  but  current  employment 
Is  not.  Eleven  percent  of  construction  work- 
ers are  unemployed.  Unions,  with  Davis- 
Bacon  incentives,  have  over-priced  their 
members  to  the  point  where  construction 
dollars  buy  so  little  that  record  spending 
does  not  result  in  record  employment. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  being  necessarily  absent 
today,  has  asked  that  the  attached  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record  along 
with  my  own  remarks  on  introduction 
of  the  bills.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  so  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  arc  Senator  Fannin 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  his  remarks  and  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  with  him  in  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation   to    repeal    the    Davis-Bacon    Act. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  further  some  of 
the  history  of  this  legislation  and  the  rea- 
sons why  the  act  should  be  repealed. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  originally 
enacted  in  1931.  two  years  after  the  1929 
crash.  The  great  depression  was  deepening. 
Large  numbers  of  people  were  out  of  work 
and  could  not  find  employment.  Construc- 
tion work  was  scarce  and  building  con- 
tractors were  shaving  costs  from  every  angle 
in  order  to  obtain  contracts.  In  this  setting, 
labor  costs  were  being  sharply  cut  and  wages 
forced  downwards.  In  many  areas,  the  local 
construction  contractors  found  they  were 
being  underbid  by  contractors  from  distant 
states  who  brought  with  them  cheaper  labor 
from  other  areas. 

At  this  point  In  our  history  many  mem- 
bera  of  Congress  and  eminent  attornevs  did 
not  believe  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  broad  enough  to  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  enact  a  general  mini- 
mum wage  law  and  consequently,  the  only 
permissible  basis  for  wage  regulations  by  the 
Government  was  in  connection  with  Us 
authority  as  a  contracting  party  to  require 
its  contractors  to  observe  certain  wage  re- 
quirements. 

In  order  to  meet  this  problem  Congress 
enacted  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  in  1931.  to  re- 
quire that  contractors  on  Government  proj- 
ects must  pay  the  wages  prevailing  In  the 
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ocallty  for  the  corresponding  classes  of 
liborers  and  mechanics.  When  first  enacted 
1  he  Act  left  it  up  to  the  contractor  to  ascer- 
1  aln  what  rates  were  "prevailing,"  but  In 
;  935  the  Act  was  amended  to  require  that 
4  ach  contract  contain  a  schedule  of  wage 
1  ates  based  upon  the  rates  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  prevailing  In 
tbe  area.  In  1936,  under  the  same  theory. 
(longress  passed  the  Walsh-Healy  Act  which 
I  rovided  that  all  Government  contracts  in 
« xcess  of  $10,000  for  supplies  and  equipment, 
1  lust  contain  stipulations  with  respect  to 
I  ilnlmum  wages  and  overtime  hours  and 
c  etermlnatlons  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
E  Lmllar  to  those  established  In  Davis-Bacon. 
'  lie  purpose  of  the  Act,  as  later  stated  by  the 
upreme  Court,  was  to  "use  the  leverage 
c  f  the  Govenkment's  Inm^ense  purchasing 
I  ower  to  raise  labor  standards." 

By  1938,  with  the  composition  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  changed,  there  appeared  a  strong 
p  3sslbllity  that  the  Court  might  place  a 
b  roader  construction  upon  the  Commerce 
C  lause.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
C  ourt  In  1935  had  found  the  National  Recov- 
e  -y  Act  to  be  unconstitutional.  In  1938,  the 
F  ilr  Labor  Standards  Act  ( Wage  and  Hour 
L  nw)  was  passed  and  subsequently  held 
o  )nstltutlonal.  This  law  provided  a  general 
nJnlm|«p  wage  for  employees  engaged  In 
c  >mmerob  or  in  the  production  of  goods  for 
o  >mmerce  and  also  require  payment  of  time 
a  Id  one  half  for  hours  over  forty  In  one  week. 
The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  effectively 
sfcpplanted  the  earlier  Davis-Bacon  Act.  Un- 
f(  rtunately,  however  Congress  took  no  action 
repeal  the  earlier  more  limited  act.  We 
only  speculate  that  In  1938  there  ex- 
a  feeling  In  Congress  that  the  Federal 
C^vernment  should  require  higher  wage  pay- 
nts  to  laborers  and  mechanics  working  on 
vernment  contracts.  After  all  wages  were 
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In  1962  the  Contract  Work  Hours  Stand- 
Act  was  passed.  It  replaced  the  eight 
htur  laws,  a  group  of  statutes  enacted  be- 
1892  and  1940.  Prior  to  1962.  the  net 
of  these  laws  had  been  to  require  pay- 
nt  of  time  and  one  half  in  excess  of  eight 
h^urs  In  one  day  to  laborers  and  mechanics 
public  works.  The  1962  law  extended  the 
oljUgatlon  to  require  payment  of  time  and 
half  both   for  work  in   excess  of   eight 
h^urs  In  one  calendar  day  and  forty  hours 
one  work  week.  Contra^_>Mals  with  the 
^onal  policy  established  by  the  Fair  La- 
Standards   Act   of   1938   which   required 
continues   to   require   payment   of   the 
premium  pay  only  for  hor.rs  In  excess  of  40 
urs  In  one  work  week.  It  Is  a  bad  law  l:i 
respects.   Time    Is   frequently   lost    by 
)rkers,  especially  in  construction,  because 
weather  conditions  and  delays  In  dellverv 
supplies.   Without    this   law'  extra    hours 
cctuld  be  schediiled  on  one  day  to  make  up 
time  lost  on  other  days.  It  al=o  dl.';cour- 
the  growing  trend  for  experimentation 
work  week  schedullne.  Proposals  such  as 
r  day  work  week  of  ten  hour  days  are  out 
the  question  when  the  employer  must  p.<»y 
overtime    penalty    for    work    over    eight 
rs  per  day. 

ANSION'    OF   CONSTRUCTI'^N    .'IND    THE    EFFECT 
OF    DAVIS-BACON    T7PON    COSTS 

Today,  construction  Is  the  nation's  largest 
Inpustry  doing  an  annual  volume  of  business 
excess  of  $115  billion,  an  amount  exceed- 
autcs  and  steel   combined.  A  survey  by 
Ineerlng  News-Record  indicates  that  low 
pr^uctivlty   wastes    from    15%    to   40  Tc    of 
construction  payroll  dollar. 
During  the  last  decade  of  accute  shortage 
qualified  construction  workers,  the  aver- 
wage  in  Industrv  has  reached  a  figure  far 
exces^s  of  other  Indu.^^trles.  It  has  also  be- 
one  of  the  most  highly  unionized  In- 
dilstries. 

Hr.  President,  I  recognize  and  fully  agree 
wi^h  other  members  of  this  chamber  that 
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Davis-Bacon  is  not  the  sole  reason  that  con- 
struction wages  greatly  exceed  the  wages  In 
other  Industries.  Much  of  their  work  re- 
quires more  skills.  Weather  conditions  cur- 
tall  their  periods  of  employment.  On  large 
Jobs  they  are  required  to  be  worked  In  dis- 
tant cities  and  although  workers  enjoy  sub- 
sistence allowances  they  are  still  living  apart 
from  their  families. 

But  these  factors  do  not  Justify  frozen 
minlmums  which  in  many  cases  are  double 
and  more  than  those  paid  in  the  local  com- 
petitive market. 

Bacon-Davis  minimum  rates  produce  spi- 
rals If  inflations  in  wage  rates  in  manufac- 
turing and  other  fndustrles  as  union  lead- 
ers demand  higher  and  higher  wages  for 
their  members. 

The  effect  upon  the  economy  In  small  cities 
(five  to  fifteen  thousand  population)  is  dev- 
astating when  a  Federal  supported  project 
is  begun  nearby.  Local  workers  rush  to  leave 
their  Jobs  to  seek  employment  at  the  Fed- 
eral project  at  wages  which  are  twice  what 
they  enjoy. 

Small  business  in  the  locality  is  left  with- 
out employees  because  It  cannot  meet  the 
higher  rates.  In  a  few  months  many  work- 
ers are  laid  off  as  a  phase  of  the  Federal 
project  is  completed.  Then  they  seek  employ- 
ment at  their  former  jobs  in  local  Industry. 
Their  morale  is  anything  but  good  when 
their  wages  are  cut  in  half. 

In  large  cities,  the  problem.s  are  equally 
acute.  The  skilled  crafts  demand  wages  equal 
to  those  on  the  Federal  project.  We  all  have 
experienced  the  tremendous  Increase  In  cost 
when  we  call  an  electrician,  a  plumber,  a 
carpenter  to  fix  or  repair  something  in  our 
homes.  If  we  seek  to  build  a  new  home  the 
labor  costs  put  cost  of  construction  out  of 
our  reach.  At  the  same  time,  strikes  inevi- 
tably occur  as  local  labor  leaders  respond  to 
the  demand  of  their  members  for  wage  rates 
which  approach  those  of  construction. 

The  Davis-Bacon  Act  has  been  expanded 
far  beyond  its  original  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing disruption  of  local  wage  rates  by  im- 
portation of  low  priced  labor.  It  Is  now  used 
to  disrupt  lower  wage  practices  by  importa- 
tion of  higher  wage  rates  from  other  areas. 
This  was  clearly  not  the  Congressional 
scheme  when  the  law  was  passed. 

At  least  six  separate  studies  of  prevailing 
wage  determinations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  have  been  made  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  between  1962  and  1970.  Each 
has  shown  that  they  have  established  in- 
appropriately high  minimum  wages  on  a 
variety  of  Federally  financed  and  Federally 
assisted  projects.  They  have  been  found 
to  be  well  above  rates  that  would  obtain 
under  competitive  bidding.  An  overwhelming 
fraction  of  the  prevailing  wage  determina- 
tions carry  union  wage  scales  Irrespective  of 
the  location  or  type  of  construction.  A  large 
fraction  of  the  determinations  carried  imlon 
rates  from  noncontlg\ious  countries.  G.A.O. 
also  found  that  on-site  survey  date  and 
other  kinds  of  local  wage  dates  were  ignored 
in  making  prevailing  wage  determinations 

The  comptroller  General  Report  to  the 
Congress  on  "Need  For  Improved  Administra- 
tion Of  the  Davis  Act"  dated  July  14,  1971 
contains  many  startling  findings  and  conclu- 
sions. For  example — "GAG  revie.vs  for  29 
selected  construction  projects,  including 
military  family  housine,  low  rent  public 
housing.  Federally  insured  bousing  and  a 
water  storage  dam  estimated  that,  as  a 
result  of  minimum  wages  being  established 
at  rates  higher  than  tho.-=e  actualy  prevail- 
ing in  the  area  of  the  project,  construction 
costs  Increased  five  to  fifteen  percent.  This 
amounted  to  about  $9  million"  of  the  total 
$J8  million  construction  costs." 

Every  time  Congress  passes  new  legislation 
for  building  programs  financed  In  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  Federal  Government  It  has 
tacked  on  the  requirement  that  wages  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 


We  did  It  in  the  Highway  Act  and  added 
a  cost  of  at  least  $3  billion. 

We  did  It  In  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
Public  Health  Research  Facilities,  Armed 
Services  Contracts,  State  &  Community 
Health  Centers,  Public  Library  Construction, 
Urban  Mass  Transit  loans  or  grants,  Veterans 

Administration  Hospitals  and  Post  Offices 

Just  to  name  a  few.  At  last  count  some  60 
Federal  statutes  contain  provisions  for  mini- 
mum wage  determinations. 

The  result: 

1.  During  the  last  decade  of  acute  shortages 
of  qualified  construction  workers,  the  aver- 
age wage  in  the  Industry  for  major  cities  has 
become  greatly  excessive. 

2.  Unfortunately  the  Department  of  Labor, 
whether  it  be  during  a  Republican  or  Demo- 
cratic Administration,  has  Invariably  applied 
the  union  wage  scale  In  the  closest  metro- 
politan center  to  the  site  of  the  work. 

3.  As  Davis-Bacon  rates  Increase,  other 
wages,  whether  in  construction  or  any  other 
Industry,  are  forced  to  raise. 

4.  Inflationary  wage  rates  are  a  primary 
cause  of  our  economic  problems. 

5.  The  Davis-Bacon  Act  was  never  Intended 
to  disturb  local  wage  practices  by  importa- 
tion of  higher  wage  rates  from  other  areas, 
but  that  has  been  the  result. 

6.  Just  before  Imposition  of  Wage  and 
Price  Controls.  President  Nixon  stispended 
Davis-Bacon.  The  several  week  suspension 
was  too  brief  to  determine  the  effects.  I  be- 
lieve it  should  have  continued  to  be  sus- 
pended. 

7.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  Asso- 
ciated General  Contractors  Association,  the 
largest  association  in  this  field,  has  adopted 
a  policy  statement  for  the  repeal  of  Davis- 
Bacon. 

We  have  always  had  wage  differentials  in 
this  country  and  I  expect  such  will  always  be 
true  whether  or  not  Davis-Bacon  applies. 
Construction  unions  may  and  have  been  able 
to  raise  relative  wages  by  limiting  entry  of 
workers  Into  the  craft  or  trade  and  by  su- 
perior bargaining  power. 

Davis-Bacon  has  the  effect  of  freezing 
minimum  wages.  Wages  should  be  permitted 
to  respond  to  changing  market  conditions. 
When  wages  are  frozen  by  law  at  the  relative 
high  level,  workers  are  encouraged  to  refuse 
lower  paying  jobs  while  attempting  to  search 
for  work  in  the  high  wage  market.  Since 
wages  In  this  market  are  not  allowed  to  drop, 
there  will  not  be  enough  demand  to  absorb 
these  additional  workers.  This  results  in  at 
least  temporary  unemployment  among  these 
workers.  When  unable  to  secure  work  at  the 
high  market,  they  are  then  forced  to  accept 
jobs  in  the  low  demand  market.  When  wages 
are  not  frozen.  Increases  In  demand  tend  to 
.spread  across  the  economy  to  the  benefit  of 
all  workers.  Co-istralnts  on  wage  changes 
concentrate  the  gains  of  additional  demand 
on  some  workers  at  the  expense  of  lower 
waies  of  others. 

While  the  procedure  for  predetermination 
of  wage  rates  are  explicitly  spelled  out,  the 
branch  of  wage  determination  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  a  substantial  amount  of 
discretion  in  making  determinations.  In  prac- 
tice the  overwhelming  proportion  of  wage 
determinations  carry  union  wage  rates  re- 
gardless of  area  or  type  of  construction.  The 
staff  of  the  branch  of  Wage  Determination 
is  under  pressiire  of  expedience.  It  Is  simple 
and  easy  to  obtain  the  union  wage.  Small 
non-union  construction  firms  just  do  not 
take  the  time  for  this  additional  paperwork. 
For  rea.sons  of  staffing  or  otherwise,  the 
wage  determinations  hai-e  displayed  an  In- 
appropriate and  persistent  upward  bias.  Be- 
tween 1962  and  1970  there  have  be'-n  six  re- 
ports by  the  General  Accounting  Office  that 
have  pointed  this  out.  The  problem  has  been 
acknowledged  and  deplored  by  high-level  offi- 
cers of  the  Department  of  Labor  in  Congres- 
sional testimony.  However,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  action  to  eliminate  the  Inaccurate 
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and,  In  many  cases,  economically  harmftil 
wage  determinations  under  Davis-Bacon. 

Insofar  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover. 
Congress  has  only  once  placed  any  limitation 
upon  the  application  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
This  occurred  In  the  Revenue  Sharing  law 
passed  by  the  last  Congress.  The  House 
passed  bUl  contained  the  usual  Davis-Bacon 
provision  requiring  each  local  government  as 
a  condition  for  receiving  funds  under  the  blU, 
to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  that  all  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  contractors  and  sub- 
contractors on  construction  financed  In 
whole  or  in  part  from  revenue  sharing  funds 
would  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
these  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  This  provision  was  eliminated  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

An  attempt  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
restore  the  Davis-Bacon  provision  resulted  in 
a  compromise.  The  law  as  passed  states  "all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  In  the  performance 
of  work  on  any  construction  project,  25  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  costs  of  which  projects 
are  paid  out  of  its  trust  fund  .  .  ."  are  deter- 
mined under  Davis-Bacon.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  localities  will  save  the  money 
because  of  this  provision.  Only  time  will  tell 
how  much  money  will  be  saved.  However,  It 
Is  a  "foot  in  the  door" — at  last  a  recognition 
by  Congress  of  the  effects  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  We  should  now  go  forward  to  repeal  this 
law. 


By  Mr.  MUSKIE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GuRNEY) : 
S.  834.  A  bill  to  improve  the  financial 
management  of  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams to  facilitate  the  consolidation  of 
such  programs;  to  provide  authority  to 
expedite  the  processing  of  project  appli- 
cations drawing  upon  more  than  one  Fed- 
eral assistance  program;  to  strengthen 
further  congressional  review  of  Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid:  and  to  extend  and 
amend  the  law  relating  to  intergovern- 
mental cooperation.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

INTEJtaOVERN MENTAL  COOPERATION  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
today,  for  appropriate  reference,  the  In- 
tergovernmental Cooperation  Act  of 
1973,  a  bill  designed  to  improve  the  fi- 
nancial management  of  Federal  assist- 
ance programs;  to  facilitate  the  consoli- 
dation of  such  programs;  to  provide 
authority  to  expedite  the  processing  of 
project  applications  drawing  upon  more 
than  one  Federal  assistance  program;  to 
strengthen  further  congressional  review 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid;  to  extend  and 
amend  the  law  relating  to  intergovern- 
mental cooperation;  and  to  extend  and 
amend  the  law  relating  to  intergovern- 
mental personnel.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  my 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
identified  at  least  520  congressional  au- 
thorizations for  grant-in-aid  programs. 
It  also  discovered  some  1,060  separate 
programs  totaling  $43.5  billion.  Taken 
by  themselves,  these  nimibers  and  dol- 
lar amounts  are  disconcerting.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  they 


do  not  include  direct  Federal  disburse- 
ments to  Individuals  In  such  forms  as 
social  security  or  unemployment  com- 
pensation payments,  the  figures  are 
staggering.  What  they  imply  in  terms  of 
redtape,  bureaucratic  fief  doms,  and  over- 
all confusion  should  be  clear. 

And  Congress,  as  the  father  of  these 
categorical  programs,  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  provide  new  and  better  tools 
to  improve  their  management. 

Last  fall,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
I  sent  Questionnaires  on  the  Federal 
grant  system  to  over  2,000  city  officials 
in  communities  all  over  the  country. 
The  questiormaires  were  mailed  to  two 
separate  groups:  small-  and  medium- 
sized  communities  with  populations  un- 
der 100,000,  and  large  cities  with  popu- 
lations over  100,000.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  one 
of  these  questionnaires  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tionnaire was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Questionnaire 

1.  Please  list  the  following  characteristics  of 
your  community: 

a.  Population 

b.  Form  of  government  (mayor,  counsel, 
manager,  etc.) 

c.  Name  and  title  of  chief  administrative 
officer 

d.  Dates  of  your  fiscal  year  and  of  the  term 
of  the  highest  elected  official 

e.  Number  of  full  time,  professional,  city 
employees 

2.  What  is  your  community's  budget  for  the 
current  fiscal  year? 

3.  What  are  your  principal  sources  of  rev- 
enue (list  the  percentage  of  revenue  you  re- 
calve  from  property  tax.  sales  tax,  income  tax. 
State  aid.  Federal  aid,  etc.)  ? 

4.  How  much  Federal  assistance  does  your 
community  receive?  List  the  five  major 
sources  of  Federal  assistance,  excluding  wel- 
fare, 

6.  Do  you  believe  there  is  too  much  red 
tape  In  applying  for  Federal  assistance,  and. 
If  so,  has  Federal  red  tape  ever  discouraged  or 
prevented  your  community  from  undertaking 
a  program  that  you  believed  necessary  or 
worthwhile?  Please  list  specific  examples. 

6.  Has  your  community  participated  in  pro- 
grams under  the  Intergovernmental  Person- 
nel Act?  Does  your  community  need  more 
professional  expertise  in  order  to  apply  for 
Federal  assistance?  (List  examples  of  special 
problems  such  as  the  need  for  Information 
more  complex  than  you  can  provide,  and  be 
specific  about  what  kind  of  professional  ex- 
pertise you  could  use.) 

7.  Do  you  have  a  representative  In  Wash- 
ington to  help  you  seek  out  Federal  money? 

8.  Do  you  feel  the  current  Federal  system  of 
furnishing  assistance  in  the  form  of  cate- 
gorical grants  (grants  for  a  specific  purpose 
such  as  water  and  sewer  grants  or  anti-pov- 
erty grants)  prevents  you  from  using  Federal 
money  in  a  manner  which  is  best  for  your 
community? 

9.  Would  you  favor  Federal  assistance  com- 
ing to  your  community  in  the  form  of  block 
grants  or  revenue  sharing  rather  than  as 
categorical  grants? 

10.  How  do  you  plan  to  use  the  assistance 
your  community  will  receive  under  the  new 
revenue  sharing  program? 

11.  With  the  advent  of  revenue  sharing,  do 
you  believe  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  cut  back  its  categorical 
grants  programs? 

12.  Does  your  community  b?long  to  a 
metropolitan,  county  or  other  regional  plan- 


ning agency,  and,  If  so,  does  that  agency 
have  veto  power  over  your  grant  applica- 
tions for  Federal  assistance? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  city  officials 
who  have  responded  to  the  questionnaire 
confirm  that  they  frequently  experience 
great  frustration  and  long  delays  in  ap- 
plying for  Federal  assistance.  They  bol- 
ster our  belief  that  the  current  system 
of  administering  Federal  grants-in-aid 
is  riddled  with  redtape  through  confused, 
complicated,  and  sometimes  conflicting 
Federal  guidelines  that  tax  both  the 
patience  and  the  expertise  of  overbur- 
dened local  officials.  Some  of  the  re- 
sponses are  particularlj*  illuminating. 

The  city  manager  of  a  small  Texas 
community  described  his  frustrating 
problems  in  trying  to  obtain  Federal  aid 
for  a  new  sewer  system : 

It  took  us  approximately  a  year  to  obtain 
approval  of  the  grant  by  the  Texas  Water 
Quality  Board.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Every  few 
days  they  write  for  more  Information,  and 
there  Is  every  indication  that  this  grant 
could  be  delayed  as  much  as  a  year.  We 
actually  have  raw  sewage  flowing  In  the 
streets  at  the  present  time,  so  if  your  com- 
mittee can  come  up  vrtth  some  way  of  assist- 
ance in  expediting  these  grants,  it  would  be 
a  godsend. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  situation  la 
imfortunately  repeated  in  cities  and 
towns  all  over  the  country.  I  fear  that  we 
may  rapidly  be  reaching  the  point  where 
the  Federal  Government's  capabiUty  to 
give  local  governments  the  assistance 
they  need  Is  being  outdistanced  by  its 
capacity  to  create  paperwork  and  delay. 

The  mayor  of  a  New  Jersey  city  put  it 
this  way : 

There  Is  too  much  redtape  in  all  Federal 
programs.  The  applications  require  too  much 
data  and  information.  In  many  cases  if  we 
actually  had  all  the  data  required  by  the 
application,  we  wouldn't  need  the  grant  we 
are  applying  for.  The  redtape  never  discour- 
aged us  from  applying  for  funding,  however, 
we  find  we  spend  an  inordinate  amount  of 
time  filling  out  applications  when  we  could 
be  working  on  these  specific  programs. 

The  manager  of  a  Connecticut  town 
cited  two  examples  of  Federal  confusion 
that  would  be  amusing  if  we  were  not 
talking  about  the  capacity  of  our  gov- 
ernments to  govern: 

Two  sp>eclflc  examples  of  almost  farcical 
federal  behavior  were  experienced  by  the 
Town  with  HUD  programs.  One  Involved  the 
mythical  Legacy  of  Parks  program  which  ap- 
parently was  a  presidential  publicity  gim- 
mick. The  Town  applied  but  there  were  no 
forms.  By  the  time  some  forms  were  avail- 
able, the  program  did  not  exist.  The  second 
involved  the  HUD  sewer  facilities  grant  pro- 
gram. The  Town  applied  first  in  the  middle 
sixties  when  the  program  was  new.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  applications  In  the  state. 
Political  pressure  .  .  .  was  exerted  to  move 
two  towns  ahead  of  (us),  and  the  word  was 
the  appropriation  was  exhausted  .  .  .  The 
Town,  however,  went  ahead  at  its  own  ex- 
pense. A  year  later,  out  of  the  blue,  a  pub- 
licity release  in  the  local  newspaper  an- 
nounced a  wonderful  sewer  grant  ...  No  ad- 
vance notice  was  given  to  the  Town.  Of 
course,  the  Town  was  no  longer  available  for 
the  grant  as  It  had  proceeded  to  build  the 
sewer  system. 

Obviously,  this  kind  of  redtape  and 
delay  is  intolerable,  and  we  must  move 
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to  Eliminate  it.  But  eliminating  redtape 
ana  streamlining  our  categorical  asslst- 
programs  does  not  mean  that  the 
cat^orical  grant  system  should  be  aban- 
In  this  conclusion,  the  mayors  of 
of  our  largest  cities  were  agreed, 
t^ical  answer  to  the  question,  "With 
advent  of  revenue  sharing,  do  you 
It  would  be  desirable  for  the  Fed- 
Oovemment  to  cut  b«u:k  its  categori- 
programs?"  drew  this  response: 
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,  the  categorical  programs  provide  vltal- 
4eede<l  revenues  to  the  City  to  provide 
c   services.   II   these    categorical   pro- 
are  replaced  with  bloc  grants  enabling 
City  to  program  Its  efforts  in  the  respec- 
problem  area,  then  we  would  favor  fewer 
programs.  However,  any  replace- 
medt  naust  be  at  least  on  a  dollar-for -dollar 
basil. 

Another  typical  response  was: 
T  »e  goal  to  be  achieved  through  revenue 
has  no  relationship  with  the  goals 
to  bfc  achieved  through  the  categorical  grant 
.  An  example  Is  that  I  should  not  ex- 
revenue  sharing  would  accelerate  the 
construction  of  waste  treatment  plants  or 
Boll(  waste  disposal  systems,  however,  I  am 
conident  that  a  strong  categorical  grant 
would  achieve  this  national  goal, 
my  conclusion  then  that  categorical 
programs  should  not  be  curtailed  be- 
of  revenue  sharing,  but  should  be  con- 
tlnufed  according  to  the  national  goals  as  set 
by  (  ongress. 

Nr.  President,  during  the  past  few 
yea;  s,  the  executive  branch  has  taken 
som  s  positive  steps  to  simplify  the  flow 
of  ]  'ederal  aid  money  to  local  govem- 
mer  ts  through  administrative  experl- 
mer  ts  such  as  HUD's  planned  variations 
and  Chief  Executive's  review  and  com- 
mert — CERC — in  model  cities  and  an- 
nua arrangements.  And  in  keeping  with 
the  llctates  of  the  "new  federalism,"  the 
adn  inistratlon  has  begun  to  decentralize 
som ;  Federal  programs  to  permit 
regi  >nal  officers  to  make  basic  decisions 
on  imding  Federal  programs.  Insofar 
as  r  iglonalism  actually  cuts  redtape  and 
ther;by  speeds  up  the  funding  process, 
this  idea  could  be  a  constructive  one. 

However,  the  results  of  regionaliza- 
tion  to  date  are  not  totally  convincing 
to  n  e.  The  mayor  of  a  large  city  where 
one  of  the  new  Federal  regional  offices 
is  lo  ated  has  complained  to  me  that  his 
com  nunication  with  that  agency  was 
actu  illy  better  when  it  was  located  hun- 
dred ;  of  miles  away  than  now  when  it  is 
locaed  across  town.  He  commented: 

Th  !  City  .  .  .  often  wonders  If  the  Federal 
ageni  :y  has  misplaced  the  City's  address  and 
number.   There   Is   ofuen   a   lack   of 
nlcatlon  and   responsiveness  on  the 

3f  the  Federal  agency  ...  In  effect  .  .  . 
decc  ntrallzation)  has  created  delay,  frijstra- 

und  disappointment  by  local  units. 


administration  has  also  instituted 
10  Federal  Regional  Council's — FRC's — 
stated  mission  is  better  inter- 
coordination    of    Federal    pro- 
Again,  the  record  is  very  mixed, 
there  is  disturbing  evidence  that 
may  be  a  long  way  from  ful- 
filling their  goal. 

Mr.  President.  I  fear  that  the 

's  recent  auctions — particularly 

oitllned  in  the  new  budget — negate 

^  larlier  positive  thrusts. 

^r.  Nixon  has  his  way,  OEO.  model 

and  urban  renewal  will  be  no 


more.  Major  health  programs,  includ- 
ing regional  medical  planning,  compre- 
hensive health  service  grants,  com- 
munity mental  health  facilities,  and  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  services,  will  be 
eliminated.  The  emergency  employment 
program  will  be  abandoned,  and  voca- 
tional education  is  slated  for  heavy  cuts. 
And  the  list  goes  on. 

What  concerns  me  is  the  extra  burden 
that  wholesale  cutbacks  In  Federal  social 
programs  will  place  on  State  and  local 
governments. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  slash 
categorical  aid  for  disadvantaged  school- 
children, for  vocational  education,  even 
for  school  milk  programs,  does  that  mean 
that  the  widely  recognized  need  for  such 
help  has  disappeared?  It  does  not.  It 
only  shifts  the  pressure  to  fund  such  pro- 
grams out  of  Washington  and  onto  State 
and  local  governments. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  shrink 
its  efforts  to  train  and  place  the  unem- 
ployed, does  that  mean  joblessness — and 
the  local  consequences,  including  higher 
crime  rates  and  welfare  costs — will 
wither  away?  It  does  not. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  re- 
strict its  funding  for  local  sewage  waste 
treatment  projects,  does  that  mean  our 
Nation's  rivers  have  suddenly  reverted 
to  purity?  It  does  not. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  aban- 
don its  experiment  in  direct  aid  to  com- 
munity mental  health  facilities  or  force 
elderly  medicare  recipients  to  scrape  up 
more  money  they  do  not  have  to  meet 
steadily  rising  medical  costs,  does  that 
mean  sick  people  will  be  better  cared 
for?  It  does  not. 

What  this  does  mean  is  that  the  de- 
mand to  finance  these  same,  enduring 
obligations  will  be  made  now  on  local 
financial  structures  that  are  already  ill- 
equipped  to  meet  existing  burdens.  This 
is  not^x  saving.  It  is  tax  shifting.  Ap- 
parently, the  new  federalism  means  that 
State  government,  or  local  government, 
or  those  least  able  to  bear  the  costs,  will 
have  to  pay  the  bills. 

In  place  of  some  of  these  categorical 
programs  which  he  would  eliminate,  the 
President  asks  for  four  special  revenue 
programs  in  manpower,  education,  law 
enforcement,  and  community  develop- 
ment. The  concept  of  special  revenue 
sharing,  with  less  redtape  and  fewer 
strings  attached  to  Federal  grants,  may 
be  attractive  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments at  first  blush. 

However,  I  am  not  convinced  that  spe- 
cial revenue  sharing  is  a  panacea  for  our 
intergovernmental  problems.  Nor  am  I 
any  more  convinced  that  wholesale 
abandonment  of  our  categorical  grant 
programs  wHh^ovide  the  right  kind  of 
relief  to  our  overburdened  local  govern- 
ments. I  am  troubled  by  the  prospect  of 
speciEil  revenue-sharing  money  going  to 
the  most  powerful — and  that  means,  by 
and  large,  the  most  privileged — elements 
in  every  local  power  structure  while  the 
needs  of  the  least  advantaged  citizens — 
the  jobless  veterans,  the  poorest  ghetto 
dwellers,  the  old  and  the  ill.  the  school- 
aged  children — go  unmet  and  under- 
funded. There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  special  revenue  sharing  will  provide 
more  money  to  our  States  and  cities.  In 
fact,  it  is  possible  that  the  end  result  may 
be  less  money. 
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Mr.  President,  for  all  its  shortcomings, 
the  categorical  grant  system  has  two 
overriding  advantages.  First,  it  has  pro- 
vided the  Federal  Government  with  a 
handle  to  assure  that  basic  national 
goals — like  equal  opportimity — are  met. 
Second,  categorical  grants  have  per- 
mitted the  Federal  Government  to  tar- 
get special  resources  on  the  most  disad- 
vantaged areas  and  on  those  people- 
like  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and  minori- 
ties— most  in  need  of  extra  assistance. 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  local  politi- 
cal pressures  may  make  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  local  governments  to  maintain 
these  twin  effort^ 

I  do  not  argue  with  the  President  that 
some  Federal  programs  may  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness  and  that  others 
need  revitalization  and  revamping.  But  I 
fear  that  President  Nixon,  in  his  zeal  to 
reduce  Government  spending  and  return 
power  to  the  people,  may  be  in  danger  of 
throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  bath 
water. 

My  own  response — faced  with  the  legit- 
imate call  for  a  more  efficient  Federal 
structure  and. for  greater  attention  to 
the  capacities  of  local  government  to 
judge  and  meet  local  needs — Is  to  reform 
the  grant  process,  not  junk  it.  The  record 
of  our  finest  Great  Society  programs  is  a 
record  of  progress — not  of  instant  suc- 
cess, not  of  full  elimination  of  pervasive 
social  ills — but  above  all,  not  a  record 
of  failure. 

Moreover,  special  revenue  sharing,  I 
honestly  fear,  may  become  just  a  dis- 
torted and  dififuse  way  of  "throwing 
money  at  problems,"  with  increased  dan- 
ger of  putting  the  money  into  the  wrong 
pockets  and  losing  its  targeted  impact  on 
our  real,  national  demands. 

I  do  believe  that  we  can  and  must 
streamline  our  assistance  programs,  and 
this  is  exactly  what  the  Intergovernmen- 
tal Cooperation  Act  of  1973  would  do.  It 
is  a  modest  bill.  It  proposes  no  massive 
new  Federal  programs.  It  authorizes  no 
vast  new  expenditures  of  Federal  money. 

What  it  does  propose  is  congressional 
authorization  for  a  trimmer  more  effi- 
cient, more  rational  Federal  grant  sys- 
tem. 

This  new  bill  is  very  similar  to  legisla- 
tion considered  and  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  fall.  Unfortunately,  that  legisla- 
tion died  because  of  the  failure  of  the 
House  to  act  on  it. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  would: 
First.  Permit  the  President  to  seek 
congressional  approval  to  consolidate 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  within 
the  same  functional  areas  through  a  pro- 
cedure similar  to  Executive  reorganiza- 
tion plans; 

Second.  Permit  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  submit  combined  applica- 
tions for  joint  grant-in-aid  projects 
which  require  funding  from  two  or  more 
FederaJ  programs; 

Third.  Allow  States  and  local  govern- 
ments to  use  simplified  auditing  and  ac- 
counting procedures  in  reporting  on  their 
Federal  grant  projects; 

Fourth.  Establish  a  new  procedure  for 
congressional  oversight  of  Federal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  through  new  review  spe- 
cialist positions  on  each  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  Senate: 
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Fifth.  Insure  that  State  governments 
obtain  full  and  complete  information  on 
the  amount  and  purpose  of  all  Federal 
aid  dollars  spent  In  their  State;  and 

Sixth.  Amend  the  Intergovernmental 
Persoimel  Act  to  permit  a  new  program 
of  Federal-State  fellows  and  Federal- 
urban  fellows. 

Mr.  President,  on  Februai-y  21  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions will  begin  a  wide-ranging  series  of 
hearings  on  the  federal  system.  In  hold- 
ing these  hearings,  the  subcommittee 
will  consider  the  Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  and  related  legislation. 

Beyond  the  immediate  legislation  at 
hand,  the  subcommittee  hopes  to  investi- 
gate the  implications  of  the  new  federal- 
ism on  intergovernmental  relations.  We 
want  to  learn  about  other  proposals  to 
streamline  the  current  categorical  grant 
system.  In  field  hearings  and  in  Wash- 
ington, we  shall  seek  the  advice  and 
guidance  of  Governors,  mayors,  county 
officials  and  others  who  have  day-to-day 
experience  on  the  receiving  end  of  the 
Federal  grant  program.  We  intend  to 
explore  general  revenue  sharing  at  work. 
We  expect  to  Invite  administration  wit- 
nesses to  testify  on  "new  federalism"  in 
action.  We  shall  ask  detailed  questions 
about  the  President's  special  revenue- 
sharing  proposals. 

In  holding  these  hearings,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  acting  on  the  basic  assump- 
tion that  the  way  to  strengthen  our  fed- 
eral system  does  not  lie  in  wholesale 
scuttling  of  categorical  grants,  or  in 
Washington's  abandoning  its  commit- 
ment to  pursue  broad  national  goals  in 
favor  of  turning  power — and  responsi- 
bility— over  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Revitalizing  the  federal  system  must 
be  a  two-way  street.  It  must  entail  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  to  re- 
examine the  categorical  grant  system; 
a  willingness  to  eliminate  those  pro- 
grams which  may  have  outlived  their 
usefulness  or  been  proven  failures;  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  congressional 
committees  to  stop  authorizing  new 
categorical  programs  when  similar  pro- 
grams with  the  same  goals  already  exist ; 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  constantly  to  review  ways 
and  means  to  cut  redtape. 

It  also  must  involve  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  State  and  local  governments 
to  modernize  their  own  governmental 
institutions ;  a  willingness  to  rewrite  out- 
moded constitutions:  a  willingness  to 
reform  antiquated  tax  structures  which 
frequently  impose  disproportionate  bur- 
dens on  those  least  able  to  afford  them. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  should  be  more 
Important  to  the  93d  Congress  than  leg- 
islation designed  to  give  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  the  means  to 
function  more  rationally,  more  responsi- 
bly or  more  responsively.  I  do  not  main- 
tain that  the  Intergovernmental  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1973  is  the  final  answer 
to  our  efforts  to  streamline  Federal 
grants,  nor  do  I  think  It  is  a  perfect  bill. 
But  I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  as  well  as  our  colleagues  in 
the  House,  to  consider  this  legislation 
and  to  join  with  me  in  seeking  new  and 


imaginative  ways  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  federal  system. 
ExHiBrr  1 
S.  834 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in   Congress   assembled.   That   this   Act 
be  cited  as  the  "Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1973  •■. 

TITLE  I— ACCOUNTING.  AUDITING,  AND 
OTHER  ADMINISTRATIVE  REQUIRE- 
MENTS RELATED  TO  FEDERAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE FUNDS 

Sec.  101.  The  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion  Act   of    1968    (82   SUt.    1098;    42   U.S  C. 
4201)    Is   amended    by    adding   at    the   end 
thereof  the  following  new  title : 
"TITLE      Vn— ACCOtTNTING.      AUDITING, 
AND      OTHER      ADMINISTRATION      RE- 
QUIREMENTS    RELATED     TO     FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE   FUNDS 

"STATEMKKT  OF  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  701.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  simplification  and  standardiza- 
tion and  financial  and  other  administrative 
requirements  of  Federal  assistance  programs, 
to  promote  among  Federal  agencies  adminis- 
tering such  programs,  accounting  and  audit- 
ing policies  that  rely  on  State  and  local  fi- 
nancial management  control  systems  meet- 
ing certain  standards,  and  to  authorizing 
the  Issuance  of  principles,  and  standards 
governing  the  auditing  of  Federal  assistance 
programs. 

"MORE    UNIFORM    REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  702.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  President  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions simplifying  and  making  more  uniform 
the  financial  and  other  administrative  re- 
quirements Imposed  by  Federal  agencies  on 
recipients  under  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

"STANDARDS    OF   AUDITING   TO   BE    DEVELOPED 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  In  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  shall  develop,  Issue,  maintain,  and 
Interpret  standards  of  auditing  for  the  guid- 
ance of  Federal  agencies.  State  and  local  gov- 
eriunents,  and  independent  public  account- 
ants, engaged  in  the  review  and  audit  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs.  Such  standards 
shaU  serve  the  purpose  of  providing  guideince 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  State  and 
local  governments  but  shall  not  be  construed 
as  relieving  such  governments  of  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  effective  administration  of 
their  audit  program. 

"(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  In  the 
course  of  carrying  out  his  audit  responsi- 
bilities, consider  and  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  utilization  made  by  Federal  agencies 
of  the  audits  performed  by  State  and  local 
governments,  or  Independent  public  account- 
ants, and  on  the  Implementation  of  the 
standards  Issued  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section, 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  from 
time  to  time  make  such  recommendations  to 
the  Federal  agencies  administering  Federal 
assistance  programs  as  he  determines  desir- 
able to  assist  such  agencies  in  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  any  reg- 
ulations or  principles  and  standards  of 
auditing  prescribed  pursuant  thereto. 
"federal  agencies'  reliance  on  the  finan- 
cial MANAGEMENT  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  OF 
STATES  AND  THEIR  POLITICAL  SUBDTVISIONS 

"Sec  704.  (a)  Federal  agencies  adminis- 
tering Federal  assistance  programs  shall 
adopt  accounting  and  auditing  policies  that, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  rely  on 
evaluation  of  Internal  or  independent  ac- 
counting and  audits  of  such  programs  p>er- 
formed  by  or  for  States  and  units  of  local 


government  without  performing  a  duplicate 
audit  unless  deemed  necessary. 

"(b)  Heads  of  such  agencies  shall  deter- 
mme  the  adequacy  of  the  Internal  finan- 
cial management  control  systems  employed 
by  recipient  Jurisdictions,  Including  but  not 
restricted  to  a  determination  of  ( 1 )  whether 
reports  are  prepared  In  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable requirements  and  are  supported  by 
accounting  and  other  records;  (2)  whether 
audits  are  carried  out  with  adequate  coverage 
and  In  accordance  with  the  auditing  prin- 
ciples and  standards  Issued  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 703(a);  and  (3)  whether  the  auditing 
function  Is  performed  on  a  timely  basis  by 
a  qualified  staff  which  is  sufficiently  Inde- 
pendent of  program  operations  to  permit  a 
comprehensive  and  objective  auditing  per- 
formance. 

"(C)  Where  such  control  systems  are  found 
to  be  acceptable,  heads  of  such  agencies 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  sutetantial  reasons  to 
the  contrary,  authorize  an  evaluation  of 
audits  performed  under  such  systems  to  de- 
termine their  acceptability  In  lieu  of  audits 
which  otherwise  would  be  required  to  be 
performed  by  such  agencies.  Where  the  agen- 
cy determines  that  audits  performed  under 
financial  management  control  systems  are 
acceptable,  it  will  not  perform  duplicate 
audits.  Where  the  agency  does  not  accept 
audits  performed  under  such  systems  In  lieu 
of  its  audits,  such  agency  shall  make  what- 
ever audits  are  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
Federal  funds  are  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Federal  assistance  program  involved. 

"(d)  Periodic  review  and  testing  of  the 
operations  ^ander  such  control  systems  shall 
be  undertaken  by  such  agencies  to  verify  the 
continuing  acceptability  of  the  systems  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

■•(e)  Each  Federal  agency  administering  a 
Federal  assistance  program  shall  encourage 
greater  cooperation  with  the  personnel  op- 
erating the  internal  financial  management 
control  systems  of  recipient  Jurisdictions  by 
maintaining  continuous  liaison  with  such 
personnel,  collaborating  In  accounting  sys- 
tems development  and  the  interchange  of 
audit  standards  and  objectives  and  collab- 
oration In  the  development  of  audit  pro- 
grams. 

"(f)  Each  such  agency  administering  more 
than  one  Federal  assistance  program  shall, 
to  the  extent  feasible  and  permitted  by  law. 
coordinate  and  make  uniform  the  auditing 
requirements  of  Individual  programs. 

"(g)  Each  Federal  agency  administering  a 
Federal  assistance  program  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible,  establish  cross-servicing  ar- 
rangements with  other  Federal  agencies  ad- 
ministering Federal  assistance  programs  un- 
der which  one  such  agency  would  conduct  the 
audits    for   another. 

"(h)  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  or  such  other  agency  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President.  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
are  deemed  appropriate  for  the  effective  ad- 
ministration of  this  section  Including  co- 
ordination In  the  field. 

"NO      DIMINUTION      OF      AtTHORrTT      OF      COMP- 
TROLLER   GENERAL 

"Sec.  705.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  diminish  the  authorities  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  under  existing  law." 
TITLE  II— CONSOLIDATION  OF  FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following   imme- 
diately after  chapter  9  of  such  title  5: 
"Chapter    10 — Federal    Assistance   Program 

Consolidation 
"Sec. 

"1001.  Purpose. 
"1002.  Definitions. 
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'10()3.  Federal  assistance  program  consolida- 
tion plans. 

'10d4.  Limitations  on  powers. 

*10q5.  Effective  date  and  publication  of  con- 
solidation plans. 

'lode.  Effect  on  other  laws  and  regulations. 

'10^.  Rules  of  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  consolidation  plans. 

'J  ll)01.  Purpose 

a)  The  President  shall  from  time  to  time 
exa]  alne  the  various  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grai  IS  provided  by  law  and  with  respect  to 
sucl .  programs  shall  determine  what  con- 
solli  latlons  are  necessary  or  desirable  to  ac- 
com  3llsh  one  or  more  of  the  following  pur- 
pos<  s: 

•  I  n   to  promote  better  administration  and 
mor  5  effective  planning; 

2)   to  Improve  coordination; 
)  to  eliminate  overlapping  and  dupU- 
catlbn;  and 

4)   to  promote  economy  and  efficiency  to 
the     fullest     extent     consistent     with     the 
achi  evement  of  program  goals. 
'J  1  )02.  Definitions 

I'or  the  purpose  of  this  chapter — 

1)   "agency"  means — 

A)   an  Executive  agency  or  part  thereof: 
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I  B)   an  office  or  officer  in  the  executive 
brai  ich: 

2)  "officer"  Is  not  limited  by  section  21Q4 
of  t  lis  title; 

3)  'Federal  assistance"  or  'Federal  asslst- 
program'  means  any  assistance  provided 
1  agency  in  the  form  of  grants,  loans, 
guarantees,  property,  contracts  (except 

for  the  procurement  of  goods  and  serv- 
for    the    Government    of    the    United 
) ,  or  technical  assistance,  whether  the 
lj)lents  are  a  State  or  local  government, 
agencies,    Including   school    or    other 
spedlal  districts  created  by  or  pursuant  to 
law,  or  public,  quasi-public,  or  private 
Institutions,    associations,    corporations,   In- 
dlvl  luals.  or  other  persons;  and 

4)  'consolidation  plan"  means  any  Fed- 
eral] assistance  consolidation  plan  proposed 

section  1003  of  this  title. 


t  le 
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Federal  assistance  program  consoli- 
dation plans 
a)  When  the  President,  after  Investlga- 
flnds  that  a  consolidation  of  Federal 
programs  Is  necessary  or  desirable 
ilccompllsh  one  or  more  of  the  purposes 
forth  In  section  1001(a)  of  this  title,  he 
prepare  a  Federal  assistance  consollda- 
plan  for  the  making  of  program  con- 
and    shall    transmit    the    plan 
an  Identification  number)    to  the 
together  with  a  declaration  that, 
respect  to  the  consolidation  included 
plan,  he  has  found  that  the  consoUda- 
Is  necessary  or  desirable  to  accomplish 
or  more  of  the  purposes  set  forth  In  sec- 
1001(a)   of  this  title  and  a  declaration 
bow  each   program   included   in   the 
is  functionally  related. 
Each  such  consolidated  plan  so  trans- 
ed — 

1)  shall  place  responsibility  for  admln- 
of  the  consolidated  program  in  a 

sln^e  agency: 

2)  shall  specify  in  detail  the  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  the  Federal  assist- 
anc  I  programs  Included  in  the  plan  shall  be 
adn  Inlstered,  Including  but  not  limited  to 
mat  :hlng,  apportionment,  and  other  formu- 
las, interest  rates,  and  planning,  eligibility, 
and  other  requirements:  except  that  the 
Pre;  ident  shall,  in  selecting  applicable  terms 
and  conditions,  be  limited  by  the  range  of 
ten  IS  and  conditions  already  included  in 
the  Federal  assistance  programs  being  con- 
soli  lated:  / 

3)  shall  specify  the  date  of  expiration 
of  1  he  consolidated  plan  and  all  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  which  have  been 
inclpded,  except  that  in  selecting  the  ez- 
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plratlon  date  the  President  shall  not  specify 
a  date  which  is  earlier  than  the  earliest 
or  later  than  the  latest  expiration  date  of 
any  of  the  Federal  assistance  progrsuns  be- 
ing consolidated  and  in  no  case  shall  the 
expiration  date  of  the  consolidated  plan 
be  any  longer  than  5  years  from  the  date 
the  consolidated  plan  becomes  effective; 

"(4)  shall  set  forth  in  the  message  trans- 
mitting the  plan  to  the  Congress  the  dif- 
ference between  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  individual  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams to  be  consolidated  under  the  plan 
and  those  that  will  be  applicable  after  the 
plan  goes  into  effect,  and  shall  also  set  forth 
the  reasons  for  selecting  such  terms  and 
conditions. 

■"(c)  "The  President  shall  have  a  consoli- 
dation plan  delivered  to  both  Houses  on 
the  same  day  and  to  each  House  while  It 
is  in  session,  except  that  no  consolidation 
plan  may  be  delivered  within  30  calendar 
days  following  the  delivery  of  a  previous  plan 
in  the  same  functional  area. 
"'§  1004.  Limitations  on  powers 

"(a)  A  consolidation  plan  may  not  pro- 
vide for,  and  may  not  have  the  effect  of.  (1) 
consolidating  any  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams which  are  not  In  the  same  functional 
area,  (2)  providing  any  type  of  Federal  as- 
sistance Included  in  such  a  consolidation 
plan  to  any  recipient  who  was  not  eligible 
for  Federal  assistance  under  any  of  the  pro- 
grams Included  In  the  consolidation  plan, 
(3)  excluding  from  eligibility  under  the 
consolidation  plan  any  recipient  who  was 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance  under  any  of 
the  programs  Included  In  the  consolidation 
plan,  or  (4)  tranjsferrlng  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  the  program,  or  pro- 
grams contained  in  a  consolidation  plan  in 
an  agency,  office,  or  officer  who  was  not 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  one 
or  more  such  programs  prior  to  the  tak- 
ing effect  of  the  consolidation  plan. 

"(bi  Each  consolidation  plan  sfcall  pro- 
vide for  only  one  consolidation  of  two  or 
more  Federal  assistance  programs. 

"(c)  A  provision  contained  in  a  consolida- 
tion plan  may  take  effect  only  if  the  plan 
is  transmitted  to  Congress  before  October 
31,  1974.  Section  905(b)  of  this  title  sliall 
not  limit  any  consolidation  plan  prepared 
under  this  chapter. 

"§  1005.  Effective  date  and  publication  of 
consolidation  plans 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwi.se  provided  In  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  a  consolidation 
plan  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  commencing  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  first  period  of  60  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
after  the  date  on  which  the  plan  is  trans- 
mitted to  It  unless,  between  the  date  of 
transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  60-day  period, 
either  House  passes  a  resolution  stating  in 
substance  that  the  House  does  not  favor  the 
plan. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section — 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;    arcl 

"(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
In  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be 
excluded  In  the  computation  of  the  60-day 
period. 

"(c)  Under  provisions  contained  in  a  grant 
consolidation  plan,  a  provision  of  the  plan 
may  become  effective  at  a  time  later  than 
the  date  on  which  such  plan  otherwise  Is 
effective. 

"(d)  A  consolidation  plan  which  becomes 
effective  shall  be  printed  ( 1 )  in  the  Statutes 
at  Large  in  the  same  volume  as  the  public 
laws  and  (2)  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"§  1006.  Effect  on  other  laws  and  regiilatlons 

"(a)   To  the  extent  that  any  provision  of 

a  consolidation  plan  which  becomes  effective 


under  this  chapter  1b  inconsistent  with  any 
provision  of  any  statute  enacted  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  plan,  the  provision  of 
the  consolidation  plan  shall  control,  to  the 
extent  that  such  plan  specifies  the  provision 
of  the  statute  to  be  superseded. 

"(b)  Any  regulation,  rule,  order,  policy, 
determination,  directive,  authorization,  per- 
mit privilege  requirement  or  other  action 
made  'prescribed,  Issued,  granted,  or  jjer- 
f  ormed  with  respect  to  any  matter  affected  by 
a  consolidation  plan  which  becomes  effective 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
modified  to  the  extent  of  any  Inconsistency 
thereof  with  the  consolidation  plan  but  shall 
otherwise  continue  in  effecf. 

"(c)  A  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lavTfulIy  commenced  by  or  against  the  head 
of  any  agency  or  other  officer  of  the  United 
States,  In  his  official  capacity  or  in  relation 
to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  does 
not  abate  by  reason  of  the  taking  effect  of  a 
consolidation  plan  under  this  chapter.  On 
motion  or  supplemental  petition  filed  at  any 
time  within  twelve  months  after  the  plan 
takes  effect,  showing  a  necessity  for  a  survival 
of  the  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding  to 
obtain  a  settlement  of  the  questions  in- 
volved, the  court  may  allow  the  suit,  action, 
or  other  proceeding  to  \x  maintained  by  or 
against  the  successor  of  the  head  or  officer 
under  the  consolidation  plan  or,  if  there  Is 
no  successor,  against  such  agency  or  officer 
as  the  President  designates. 

"(d)  A  consolidation  plan  may  provide  for 
transfers  of  appropriations  or  other  budget 
authority  In  such  manner  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  appropriations  and  other  budget 
authority  available  for  carrying  out  the  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs  Involved  In  such 
plan  shall  be  available  for  any  or  all  such 
programs;  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  or  other 
budget  authority  for  such  programs  shall  be 
deemed  an  authorization  of  appropriations 
and  other  budget  authority  for  any  or  all 
of  such  programs.  The  appropriations  or 
portions  of  appropriations  unexpended  by 
reason  of  operation  of  this  chapter  may  not 
be  used  for  any  purpose,  but  shall  revert  to 
the  Treasviry. 

"§  1007.  Rules  of  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  consolidation  plans 

"(a)  This  section  Is  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress— 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  pow- 
er of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, respectively,  and  as  such  it  is  deemed 
a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  Ho\ise,  respec- 
tively, but  applicable  only  with  resp>ect  to 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that  House 
with  respect  to  consolidation  plan  resolu- 
tions referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion; and  it  supersedes  other  rules  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procediuv 
of  that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  910-913  of 
this  title  shall  apply  with  respect  to  a  con- 
solidation plan  and,  for  such  purposes — 

"(1)  all  references  in  such  sections  to  a 
'reorganization  plan'  shall  be  treated  as  re- 
ferring to  a  'Federal  assistance  program  con- 
solidation plan",  and 

"(2)  all  reference  in  such  sections  to  'reso- 
lution' shall  be  treated  as  referring  to  a  reso- 
lution of  either  House  of  the  Congress,  the 
matter  after  the  resolving  clause  which  is  as 
follows:  "That  the  does  not  favor  the 

Federal  assistance  program  consolidation 
plan  numbered  transmitted  to  the  Con- 

gress by  the  President  on  19     ."  The  first 

blank  therein  being  filled  with  the  name  of 
the  resolving  House  and  the  other  blank 
spaces  therein  being  appropriately  filled." 
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(b)  The  table  of  chapters  of  part  I  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  immediately  preced- 
ing chapter  1,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"10.  Federal  Assistance  Program  Con- 
solidation      1001". 

TITLE  m— JOINT  FUNDING  SIMPLIFICA- 
TION 
Sec.  301.  "The  Intergovernmental  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1968  (82  Stat.  1098;  42  VS.C. 
4201)  is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
title  vn,  as  added  by  section  101  of  this  Act, 
the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE   Vm— JOINT   FUNDING 
SIMPLinCATTON 

"STATEBIENT   OF   PtraPOSE 

"Sec.  801.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
enable  States,  local  governments,  and  other 
public  or  private  organizations  to  tise  Federal 
assistance  programs  more  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently, to  adapt  such  programs  more  readily 
to  their  particular  needs  through  the  wider 
use  of  joint  projects  drawing  upon  resources 
available  from  more  than  one  Federal  pro- 
gram, appropriation,  or  agency  and  to  acquire 
experience  which  would  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  legislative  proposals  respecting  the 
consolidation,  simplification,  and  coordina- 
tion of  Federal  assistance  programs.  It  is  fur- 
ther the  purpose  of  this  title  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  Joint  project  and  Joint  fund- 
ing arrangements  at  the  national  level  by  giv- 
Ing  primary  emphasis  to  those  arrangements 
Involving  Intradepartmental  actions  and  by 
placing  interdepartmental  Joint  projects  and 
management  funds  on  an  experimental  and 
limited  demonstration  basis. 

"INTRADEPARTMENTAl,  JOINT  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  802.  (a)  The  head  of  every  Federal 
agency  administering  two  or  more  Federal 
assistance  programs  is  authorized  to  approve 
combined  applications  for  Joint  projects  re- 
quiring funding  from  two  or  more  such  pro- 
grams administered  by  his  agency. 

"(b)  To  develop  the  necessary  Federal 
agency  capability  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
section  801,  the  head  of  such  agency,  among 
other  actions  shall — 

"(1)  Identify  related  programs  within  his 
agency  likely  to  be  particularly  suitable  or 
appropriate  for  providing  combined  support 
for  specific  kinds  of  Joint  projects: 

"(2)  promulgate  guidelines,  model  or  il- 
lustrative Joint  projects,  common  application 
forms,  and  other  materials  of  guidance  to 
assist  in  the  planning  and  development  of 
joint  projects  drawing  support  from  different 
Federal  assistance  programs; 

"(3)  review  program  requirements  estab- 
lished administratively  within  his  agency  in 
order  to  determine  which  of  those  require- 
ments may  Impede  combined  support  of  Joint 
projects  and  the  extent  to  which  these  may 
be  appropriately  modified  and  make  modifica- 
tions accordingly; 

"(4)  apply  common  technical  or  adminis- 
trative rules  among  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams administered  by  his  agency  to  assist 
In  the  support  of  specific  Joint  projects  or 
classes  of  Joint  projects;    \ 

"(5)  create  Joint  or  common  application 
processing  and  project  supervli^on  procedures 
or  mechanisms  including  procedures  for  des- 
ignating a  lead  office  or  tmlt  to  be  respon- 
sible for  processing  of  applications  and  su- 
pervising Joint  projects  approved  by  him;  and 

'"(6)  promulgate  common  accounting,  au- 
diting, and  financial  reporting  procedures 
that  will  facilitate  establishment  of  fiscal 
and  program  accountability  with  respect  to 
Joint  projects  aided  by  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams administered  by  his  agency. 

"'(c)  Where  appropriate  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  and  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  under  subsection  (f )  of  this 
section,  the  head  of  every  Federal  agency 
administering  two  or  more  Federal  assistance 
programs  may  adopt  uniform  provisions  re- 
specting— 
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"(1)  Inconsistent  or  confiicting  depart- 
mental or  agency  requirements  relating  to 
financial  administration.  Including  account- 
ing, auditing,  and  fiscal  reporting,  but  only 
to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
clauses  (2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  of  subsection 
(d)  of  this  section; 

"(2)  inconsistent  or  conflicting  agency  re- 
quirements relating  to  the  timing  of  Federal 
payments  where  a  single  or  combined  sched- 
ule is  to  be  established  for  the  joint  projects 
as  a  whole; 

"(3)  inconsistent  or  conflicting  agency  re- 
quirements that  assistance  be  extended  in  the 
form  of  a  grant  rather  than  a  contract,  or  a 
contract  rather  than  a  grant; 

"(4)  inconsistent  or  conflicting  agency  re- 
quirements for  merit  personnel  systems,  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  joint  project 
contemplated  would  cause  those  require- 
ments to  be  applied  to  programs  or  projects 
administered  by  recipient  agencies  not  other- 
wise subject  to  such  requirements; 

"(5)  inconsistent  or  conflicting  agency  re- 
quirements relating  to  accountability  fo"r,  or 
the  disposition  of,  property  or  structures  ac- 
quired or  constructed  with  Federal  assistance 
where  common  rules  are  to  be  established  for 
the  Joint  project  as  a  whole;  and 

"(6)  other  inconsistent  or  conflicting 
agency  requirements  of  an  administrative  or 
technical  nature  as  defined  in  regulations  au- 
thorized by  subsection  (f )  of  this  section. 

"(d)  To  further  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  head  of  every  Federal  agency 
administering  two  or  more  Federal  assistance 
programs — 

"(1)  may  provide  for  review  of  combined 
applications  for  joint  projects  of  his  agency 
by  a  single  panel,  board,  or  committee  in 
lieu  of  review  by  separate  panels,  boards,  or 
committees  when  such  review  would  other- 
wise be  required  by  law: 

"(2)  may  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  establishment  of  Joint  management 
funds  with  respect  to  Joint  projects  approved 
by  him  so  that  the  total  amount  approved 
by  any  such  project  may  be  accounted  for 
through  a  joint  management  fund  as  if  the 
funds  had  been  derived  from  a  single  Fed- 
eral assistance  program  or  appropriation; 
and  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide that  there  will  be  advanced  to  the  joint 
management  fund  from  each  affected  appro- 
priation its  proportionate  shaire  of  amounts 
needed  for  payment  to  the  grantee  and 
amounts  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
grantee  at  the  completion  of  the  Joint  proj- 
ect shall  be  returned  to  the  joint  manage- 
ment fund; 

"(3)  may  promulgate  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  financial  reporting  of 
Joint  projects  financed  through  joint  man- 
agement funds  established  pursuant  to  this 
section;  and  such  reports  shall,  as  a  mini- 
mum, fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion of  Federal  assistance  received  by  recip- 
ient States  and  local  governments,  the  total 
cost  of  the  Joint  project  in  connection  with 
which  such  Federal  assistance  was  given  or 
used,  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost 
of  the  Joint  project  supplied  by  other  sources, 
and  such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an 
effective  Joint  project  audit; 

'"(4)  shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  recipient  States 
and  local  governments  that  are  pertinent  to 
the  moneys  received  from  joint  management 
funds  authorized  by  him;  and 

"(6)  may  establish  a  single  non-Federal 
share  for  any  joint  project,  authorized  by 
him  and  covered  in  a  Joint  management 
fund,  according  to  the  Federal  share  ratios 
applicable  to  the  several  Federal  assistance 
programs  Involved  and  the  proportion  of 
funds  transferred  to  the  Joint  project 
accoimt  from  each  of  those  programs. 

"(e>  Subject  to  such  regulations  as  may 
be  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section,  the  bead  of  every  Federal  agency 


administering  two  or  more  Federal  assistance 
programs  may  enter  into  agreements  with 
States  or  appropriate  State  agencies  to  ex- 
tend the  benefits  of  this  title  to  Joint  proj- 
ects involving  assistance  from  his  agency 
and  one  or  more  SUte  agencies.  These  agree- 
ments may  Include  arrangements  for  the 
processing  of  requests  for.  or  the  adminis- 
tration of,  assistance  to  such  projects  on  a 
Joint  basis.  "They  may  also  Include  provisions 
involving  the  establishment  of  uniform  tech- 
nical or  admlnUtratlve  requirements,  as 
authorized  by  this  section.  Such  agreements 
ordinarily  will  focus  on  those  program  areas 
wherein  Federal  assistance  is  normally 
channeled  through  the  States. 

'"(f)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  more  effec- 
tive administration  of  funds  drawn  from 
more  than  one  Federal  assistance  program 
or  authorization  in  support  of  Intradepart- 
mental joint  projects  authorized  under  this 
section  and  to  assure  energetic  and  more 
uniform  departmental  and  agencv  adminis- 
tration of  the  functions  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  President  may  prescribe"  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  achieve  these  purposes. 

"INTERDEPABTMENTAL      DEMONSTRATION       JOINT 
PROJECTS 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  In  order  to  extend  selec- 
tively the  benefits  of  joint  projects  and  joint 
management  funding  on  a  governmentwlde 
basis  and  In  recognition  of  the  administra- 
tive difficulties  involved  In  this  undertaking 
the  President  Is  authorized  to  approve  on  a 
demonstration  basis  combined  applications 
for  Joint  projects,  requiring  funding  from 
two  or  more  Federal  assistance  programs  ad- 
ministered by  more  than  one  Federal  agency. 

"(b)  In  order  to  develop  the  necessary  ca- 
pability within  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  or  achieving  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  those  responsibilities  and  authori- 
ties assigned  to  heads  of  Federal  agencies 
with  reference  to  Intradepartmental  joint 
projects  under  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d) 
and  (e)  of  section  802  shall  be  exercised  by 
the  President  in  the  case  of  interdepart- 
mental demonstration  Joint  projects. 

"(c)  To  faclliute  the  expeditious  process- 
ing of  applications  for  Interdepartmental 
demonstration  Joint  projects  or  their  effec- 
tive administration,  the  President  is  author- 
ized to  establish  rules  and  regulations  re- 
quiring the  delegation  by  heads  of  Federal 
agencies  to  other  such  agencies  of  any 
powers  relating  to  approval,  under  this  sec- 
tion, of  projects  or  classes  of  projects  under 
an  Interdepartmental  demonstration  Joint 
project.  If  such  delegation  will  promote  the 
purposes  of  such  project.  Such  rules  and 
regulations  may  also  provide  for  the  delega- 
tion to  other  Federal  agencies  of  powers  re- 
lating to  the  supervision  of  administration 
of  Federal  assistance,  or  stipulate  other  ar- 
rangements for  other  agencies  to  perform 
such  activities,  with  respect  to  projects  or 
classes  of  projects  subject  to  this  section. 
Delegations  authorized  by  such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  be  made  only  on  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  appropriate  to  assure  that 
the  powers  and  functions  delegated  are  exer- 
cised In  full  conformity  with  applicable  sta- 
tutory  provisions  or  policies. 

"(d)  To  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
Joint  management  funds  on  an  interdepart- 
mental basis,  any  account  In  a  joint  manage- 
ment fund  Involving  money  derived  from 
two  or  more  Federal  assistance  programs  ad- 
ministered by  more  than  one  Federal  agency 
shall  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, not  Inconsistent  with  o^her  applicable 
law.  as  the  President  may  establish  with  re- 
spect to  the  discharge  of  the  responslbllltle? 
of  affected  agencies.  Such  rules  and  regula- 
tions shall  assxire  the  availability  of  neces- 
sary information,  including  requisite  ac- 
counting and  auditing  information,  to  those 
agencies,  to  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President.   Thev  shall 
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also  provide  that  the  agency  admlnlBter- 
Ing  a  Joint  management  fund  shall  be  re- 
sponsible and  accoiintable  for  the  total 
amount  provided  for  the  purposes  of  each 
account  eetabllshed  In  the  fund,  and  shall 
adhere  to  accounting  and  auditing  policies 
consistent  with  title  Vn  of  this  Act.  They 
may  Include  procedures  for  determining 
from  time  to  time,  whether  amounts  In  the 
account  are  In  excess  of  the  amounts  re- 
quired, for  returning  that  excess  to  partici- 
pating Federal  agencies  In  accordance  with 
a  formula  providing  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion; and  for  effecting  returns  accordingly  to 
the  applicable  appropriations,  subject  to  fis- 
cal year  limitations.  Excess  amounts  appli- 
cable to  expired  appropriations  will  be 
lapsed  from  that  fund. 

"(e)  During  the  seventh  month  trfter  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  starting  with  the 
first  full  fiscal  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  the  President  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  an  evaluation  of  progress  In 
accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"FUNDING  AND  PEBSONNZL  AVAILABILITY 

"Sec.  804.  (a)  Appropriations  available  to 
any  Federal  assistance  program  for  technical 
assistance  or  the  training  of  personnel  may 
be  made  available  for  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training  In  connection 
with  projects  approved  for  Joint  or  common 
funding  Involving  that  program  and  any 
other  Federal  assistance  program. 

•(b)  Personnel  of  any  Federal  agency 
may  be  detailed  from  time  to  time  to  other 
agencies  as  necessary  or  appropriate  to  facil- 
itate the  processing  of  applications  under 
this  title  or  the  administration  of  approved 
projects. 

"ATTTHORmr    OF  THI  COMPTROLLER   GENERAL   OF 
THE   UNnXD    STATES 

"Sec.  809.  For  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  access  to  any  books, 
documents,  papers,  and  records  of  recipients 
of  interdepartmental  and  Intradepartmental 
Joint  projects  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
moneys  received  from  Joint  management 
fimds  established  for  such  projects. 

"DETlNTnONS 

"Sec.  806.  As  used  in  this  title — 
"(1)  'Federal  assistance'  or  'Federal  assist- 
ance program'  means  any  assistance  provided 
by  an  agency  In  the  form  of  grants,  loans, 
loan  guarantees,  property,  contracts  (except 
those  for  the  procurement  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  the  United  States  Government),  or 
technical  assistance,  whether  the  recipients 
are  a  State  or  local  government,  their  agen- 
cies, including  school  or  other  special  districts 
created  by  or  pursuant  to  State  law,  or  pub- 
lic, quasi-public,  or  private  Institutions,  asso- 
ciations, corporations,  individuals,  or  other 
persons;   and 

"(2)  'Joint  project"  means  any  undertaking 
which  includes  components  proposed  or  ap- 
proved for  aid  under  more  than  one  Federal 
assistance  program  or  appropriation  or  one 
or  more  Federal  assistance  programs  or  ap- 
propriations In  combination  with  one  or  more 
State  or  local  programs.  If  each  of  those  com- 
ponents contributes  materially  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  single  purpose  or  closely 
related  purpose." 

KFFECTIVX  OATS 

Sec.  302.  Sections  802  and  803  of  the  Inter- 
governmental   Cooperation    Act    of    1968,    as 
added  by  section  301  of  this  Act,  shall  become 
effective  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE    IV— CONGRESSIONAL    AND    EXEC- 
UTIVE   OVERSIGHT    OF    FEDERAL    AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS 
Sec.  401.  Section  601   of  the  Intergovern- 
mental   Cooperation   Act   of    1968    (82    Stat. 
1098:  42  U.S.C.  4201)   Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 


"(c)  If  any  law  enacted  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1972  authorizes 
the  making  of  grants-in-aid  over  a  ijerlod  of 
three  or  more  years,  then  during  the  period 
beginning  not  later  than  the  twelve  months 
Immediately  preceding  the  date  on  which 
such  authority  is  to  expire,  the  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  to  which  legislation 
extending  such  authority  would  be  referred 
shall,  separately  or  Jointly,  conduct  studies 
of  the  program  under  which  such  grants-in- 
aid  are  made  and  advise  their  respective 
Houses  of  the  results  of  their  findings  with 
special  reference  to  the  considerations  cited 
in  clauses  (1),  (2),  (3).  and  (4)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  Each  such  commit- 
tee shall  report  the  results  of  its  investiga- 
tion and  study  to  its  resjiectlve  House  not 
later  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
before  such  authority  Is  due  to  expire." 

Sec.  402.  Title  VI  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  redesignating  section  604  as  section 
606;   and 

(2)  by  Inserting  immediately  after  section 
603  the  following  new  sections: 

"CONGRESSIONAL   REVIEW   SPECIALISTS 

"Sec.  604.  Each  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  which 
is  responsible  for  the  review  and  study,  on  a 
continuing  basis,  of  the  application,  opera- 
tion, administration,  and  e.xecution  of  two 
or  more  grant-in-aid  programs  is  entitled  to 
employ  a  review  specialist  as  a  member  of  the 
professional  staff  of  such  committee  in  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  such  professional 
staff  to  which  such  committee  otherwise  is 
entitled.  Such  specialist  shall  be  selected  and 
appointed  by  the  chairman  of  such  commit- 
tee, with  the  prior  approval  of  the  ranking 
minority  member,  on  a  permanent  basis, 
without  regard  to  political  afmiation.  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  position.  Such  specialist  shall, 
under  the  Joint  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  assist  the  committee  In  the  per- 
formance of  its  review  functions  under  this 
title. 

"REPORTS  BY    FEDERAL   AGENCIES 

"Sec.  605.  la)  Heads  of  Federal  agencies 
administering  one  or  more  Federal  assistance 
programs  shall  make  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  the  operations  of 
such  programs  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year, 
Ijeglnning  with  the  first  full  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Inter- 
governmental Cooperation  Act  of  1972.  Such 
rep)ort  shall  Include — 

"(1)  the  overjdl  progress  and  effectiveness 
of  administrative  efforts  to  carry  out  each 
program's  statutory  goals: 

"(2)  the  consultative  procedures  employed 
under  each  program  to  sifford  recipient  Ju- 
risdictions an  opportunity  to  review  and 
comment  on  proposed  new  administrative 
regulations,  and  basic  program  changes: 

"(3)  Intradepartmental  and  Interdepart- 
mental arrangements  to  assure  proper  coor- 
dination of  headquarters  and  in  the  field 
with  other  related  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams: 

"(4)  efforts  and  progress  in  Simplifying  and 
making  more  uniform  (A)  application  forms 
and  procedures,  and  (B)  financial  reporting 
and  auditing  requirements  and  procedures: 

"(5)  efforts  and  progress  in  relying  on  the 
internal  or  independent  audits  performed  by 
or  for  States  and  political  subdivisions; 

"(6)  the  feasibility  of  consolidating  indi- 
vidual Federal  assistance  programs  with 
others  in  the  same  or  closely  related  func- 
tional areas,  where  they  exist; 

"(7)  the  practicability  of  delegating  more 
administrative  discretion,  including  applica- 
tion approval  authority,  to  field  offices; 

"(8)  whether  changes  In  the  purpose,  di- 
rection, or  administration  of  such  Federal  as- 
sistance programs,  or  in  procedures  and  re- 


quirements   applicable    thereto,    should    be 
made;  and 

"(9)  the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
are  adequate  to  meet  the  growing  and  chang- 
Ing  needs  for  which  they  were  designed. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress,  no  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year,  a  summary  report  on  Federal  assist- 
ance activities  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
The  first  such  report  shall  be  transmitted 
not  later  than  January  31  following  the  first 
full  fiscal  year  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1972.  Each  report  shall  (1)  stimmar- 
Ize  and  analyze  the  findings  of  the  de- 
partment and  agency  reports  provided  In 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  (2)  set  forth 
such  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  ap- 
propriate to  convert  the  existing  system  of 
Federal  assistance  programs  into  a  more  ef- 
fective vehicle  for  intergovernmental  co- 
operation; and  (3)  such  other  matters  that 
are  considered  pertinent." 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  501.  Section  201  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968  (82  Stat. 
1098;  42  U.S.C.  4201)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  201.  Any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  which  ad- 
ministers a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  any 
of  the  State  governments  of  the  United 
States  or  to  their  political  subdivisions  shall 
notify  in  writing  the  governor,  the  State 
legislature,  or  other  official  designated  by 
either,  of  the  purpose  and  amount  of  actual 
grants-in-aid  to  the  State  or  to  its  political 
subdivisions." 

Sec.  502.  Section  202  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows ; 

"Sec.  202.  No  grant-in-aid  to  a  State  or 
a  political  subdivision  shall  be  required  by 
Federal  law  or  administrative  regulation  to 
be  deposited  in  a  separate  bank  account 
apart  from  other  funds  administered  by  the 
State  or  political  subdivision.  All  Federal 
grant-in-aid  funds  made  available  to  the 
States  or  to  political  subdivisions  shall  be 
properly  accounted  for  as  Federal  funds  In 
the  accounts  of  the  State  or  of  the  political 
subdivisions.  In  each  case  the  agency  of 
the  State  or  of  the  political  subdivisions 
concerned  shall  render  regular  authenti- 
cated reports  to  the  ai)proprlate  Federal 
agency  covering  the  status  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  funds,  the  liabilities  and  obliga- 
tions on  hand,  and  such  other  facts  as  may 
be  required  by  said  Federal  agency.  The 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  papers,  and 
records  that  are  pertinent  to  the  grant-in- 
aid  received  by  the  States  or  by  the  po- 
litical subdivisions." 

Sec.  603.  Section  203  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  203.  Heads  of  Federal  departmente 
and  agencies  responsible  for  administering 
grant-in-aid  programs  shall  schedxile  the 
transfer  of  grant-in-aid  funds  consistent 
with  program  purposes  and  applicable 
Treasury  regulations,  so  as  to  minimize  the 
time  elapsing  between  the  date  of  transfer 
of  such  funds  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury and  the  date  of  disbursement  thereof 
by  a  State  or  by  a  political  subdivision:  or 
between  the  date  of  disbursement  by  a 
State  or  by  a  political  subdivision  and  the 
date  of  transfer  by  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. States  and  the  political  subdivisions 
shall  not  be  held  accovuitable  for  Interest 
earned  on  grant-in-aid  funds,  pending  their 
disbursement  for  program  purposes." 
TITLE  VI— INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PER- 
SONNEL  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  601.  Sec.  2  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding 
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at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"That  the  commitment,  energy,  and  skills 
of  younger  citizens  constitute  an  available 
source  of  talent  that  should  be  broadly  uti- 
lized In  the  strengthening  of  personnel  re- 
sources available  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, thereby  strengthening  the  Federal 
system." 

Sec.  3.  Title  III  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1970  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out — 

"TITLE  m— TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPING 

STATE   AND   LOCAL   EMPLOYEES" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
"TITLE  III— STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT  EMPLOYMENT 
"Part  A — Training  and  Development"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  of  section  301  the 
word  "title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"part";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  part: 

"Part  B — Developing  Additional  Employee 
Resources 

"Sec.  321.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
develop  tulditlonal  employee  resources  for 
State  and  local  governments  and  simultane- 
ously to  create  new  avenues  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  service  for  younger  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States  by  establishing 
programs  of  Federal-State  fellows  and  Fed- 
eral-urban fellows,  and  by  authorizing  sup- 
port for  related  supplementary  programs. 
"DEPiNrriON 

"Sec.  322.  For  the  purpose  of  this  part, 
'organization'  means — 

"(1)  a  national,  regional,  statewide,  area- 
wide,  or  metropolitan  organization,  repre- 
senting member  State  or  local  governments; 

"(2)  an  association  of  State  or  local  pub- 
lic officials;  or 

"(3)  a  nonprofit  organization,  one  of  whose 
principal  functions  is  to  offer  professional 
advisory,  research,  development,  educational, 
or  related  services  to  governments. 

"FEDERAL-STATE    FELLOWS 

"Sec.  323.  (a)  The  Commission,  or  an  or- 
ganization designated  by  It,  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  a  State  to  establish,  develop, 
and  carry  out  a  Federal-State  fellows  pro- 
gram for  that  State.  Each  State  program  shall 
provide  opportunities  for  learning  and  service 
in  other  work  of  State  governments  by 
younger  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  di- 
verse backgrounds.  Each  such  program 
shall— 

"  (1 )  emphasize  the  development  of  a  group 
of  informed  and  experienced  citizens  who, 
following  their  Internship  as  fellows,  may 
subsequently  be  available  to  State  govern- 
ments, and  also  to  Federal  and  local  govern- 
ments, for  career  employment  or  special  pe- 
riodic service. 

"(2)  provide  for  the  appointment  of  fel- 
lows from  among  outstanding  young  citizens 
at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age; 

"(3)  be  administered  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis;  and 

"(4)  provide  for  carrying  out  such  pro- 
grams by  a  State  agency  designated  by  the 
Governor  or  chief  executive  authority  of  the 
State  or  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  an 
organization  (unless  State  law  otherwise  pro- 
hibits such  an  agreement). 

"(b)  The  Council  of  State  Governments 
shall  be  designated  t»  advisers — 

"(1)  to  the  States,  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  appropriate  qualifications, 
standards,  and  methods  of  selection  of  fel- 
lows; and 

"(2)  to  the  Commission,  with  respect  to 
the  development  of  criteria  for  awarding 
grants  to  States. 

"(c)  Grants  to  a  State  shall  be  for  not 
to  exceed  75  per  centum  (or,  with  respect  to 
Sacal  years  commencing  after  the  expiration 


of  three  years  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  part,  up  to  50  per  centum)  of 
the  costs  of  such  program  of  that  State,  in- 
cluding— 

"  ( 1 )  costs  of  stipends  of  not  to  exceed  ten 
fellows  per  State  a  year; 

"(2)  administrative  costs;  and 

"(8)  related  expenses  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  Commission. 

"(d)  Each  State  shall  agree  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  Its  program.  The  State  agency  or  the 
organization  administering  the  Federal- 
State  fellows  program  for  the  State  may 
seek  public  or  private  funds  to  pay  for  the 
non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  its  program 
and  for  educational  activities  designed  to 
supplement  or  complement  the  work-service 
experience  of  fellows. 

"(e)  For  costs  incurred  In  connection  with 
Its  advisory  role,  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Com- 
mission, out  of  appropriations  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act,  In  such  amounts  as  may 
be  determined   by   the   Commission. 

"FEDERAL    ITRBAN    FELLOWS 

"Sec.  324.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  establish,  develop,  and  carry  out  a 
Federal  urban  fellows  program  which  shall 
provide  opportunities  for  learning  and  mean- 
ingful participation  in  the  functioning  of 
local  government.  Such  program  shall — 

"(1)  recognize  the  common  national  im- 
plications of  local  problems  and  seek  to 
build  a  coordinated  national  personnel  re- 
source for  local  governments; 

"(2)  provide  for  the  appointment  of  fel- 
lows from  among  outstanding  young  persons, 
twenty  through  thirty-nine  years  of  age, 
representing  a  variety  of  ethnic  groups  and 
occupational  backgrounds.  Including  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  persons  from  volunteer 
programs  and  community  service  orgsmlza- 
tlons,  and  with  business,  labor,  medical, 
teaching,  community  action,  and  other  kinds 
of  experience  relevant  to  the  needs  of  local 
governments;  and 

"(3)  provide  for  the  assignment  of  fellows, 
by  agreements  with  a  local  government,  or 
a  local  governmental  or  nongovernmental 
agency,  designated  by  the  mayor  or  chief 
executive  authority  of  the  local  government. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  the  CommlssioD 
shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  an  or- 
ganization or  another  Federal  agency  to 
carry  out  such  program  for  the  Commis- 
sion. If  the  Commission  enters  Into  such  an 
agreement.  It  is  authorized  to  reimburse 
such  organization  or  agency  for  stipends 
for  the  fellows  and  administrative  and  other 
costs  determined  by  the  Commission  to  be 
related  to  carrying  out  such  program.  In  no 
event,  however,  shall  the  Commission  reim- 
burse any  such  organization  or  agency  for 
more  than  75  per  centum  (or,  with  respect 
to  fiscal  years  commencing  after  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  part,  up  to  50  per  centum) 
of  the  total  amoimt  of  stipends  for  five  fel- 
lows to  each  local  government  or  nongovern- 
mental agency  each  year. 

"(c)  If  the  Commission  determines  It  is 
not  practicable  to  have  an  organization  or 
other  Federal  agency  carry  out  such  program, 
the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  carry  out 
such  program  by  making  grants  directly  to 
a  local  government  or  to  a  local  governmental 
or  nongovernmental  agency  (designated  by 
the  mayor  or  chief  executive  authority  of 
the  local  government)  to  establish,  develop, 
and  carry  out  Federal-urban  fellows  pro- 
grams of  that  government  or  agency.  Any 
such  grant  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
(or,  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  commencing 
after  the  expiration  of  three  years  fcHlowlng 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part,  up  to 
50  per  centum)  of  (1)  the  costs  of  each 
such  program  of  that  local  government  or 
agency   (including  administrative  coets  and 


other  costs  authorized  by  the  Commission  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  grants) .  and  (2)  the  total 
amount  of  stipends  for  more  than  five  fel- 
lows to  that  government  or  agency  each  year 

"(d)  Each  such  local  government  or  agency 
shall  agree  to  be  responsible  ( 1 )  in  the  caae 
of  fellows  provided  by  an  orgaiilzation  or 
Federal  agency  under  subjection  (b)  of  this 
section,  for  that  portion  of  the  total  amount 
of  the  stipends  for  fellows  provided  that 
local  government  or  agency  and  not  reim- 
bursed by  the  Commission,  or  (2)  in  the 
case  of  a  grant  directly  to  that  government 
or  agency  under  subsection  (ci  of  this  sec- 
tion, for  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  costs 
of  Its  program. 

"(ei  The  local  government  or  agency  may 
seek  public  or  private  funds  to  pay  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  the  amounts  of  the  stipends 
for  fellows  provided  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  or  its  program  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section. 

" supplementary  programs 

"Sec.  325.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  States,  general  local 
governments,  or  combinations  of  govern- 
ments that  serve  fifty  thousand  or  more  per- 
sons, or  other  organizations,  for  support  of 
additional  programs  which,  as  determined 
by  the  Commission — 

"(1)  are  consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  323  and  subsection 
( a)  of  section  324  of  this  Act; 

"(2)  do  not  duplicate  programs  established 
under  such  sections; 

"(3)  constitute  imaginative  complements 
to  those  programs;  and 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  programs  proposed  by 
organizations,  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
appropriate  State  or  local  governments. 

"(b)  Grants  may  provide  up  to  75  per 
centum  (or,  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  com- 
mencing after  the  expiration  of  three  years 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  "part, 
for  up  to  50  per  centum)  of  the  costs  of  such 
programs,  as  determined  to  be  appropriate 
by  the  Commission,  including  stipends  and 
administrative  costs." 


By  Mr.  HCMPHREY: 
S.  835,  A  bill  entitled  "Full  Social  Secu- 
rity Benefit  Act  of  1973."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

OLDER  AMERICANS  SHOULD  RECEIVE  FULL  BENEFIT 
OF  SOCIAL  SECrRITY  INCREASES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  to  enable 
those  older  Americans  receiving  social 
security  and  other  old-age  benefits  to 
obtain  the  full  amount  of  the  20-percent 
social  security  increase  passed  by  the 
Congress  last  October  1,  1972. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  close  what  I 
regard  to  be  a  disgraceful  loophole  in  the 
Social  Security  Act.  That  loophole  re- 
quires an  elderly  person  receiving  a  so- 
cial security  increase  voted  by  Congress 
to  give  up  an  equivalent  dollar  amount 
from  the  supplementary  benefits  he  may 
already  have  been  receiving  imder  pro- 
grams for  public  assistance,  food  stamps, 
public  housing,  and  veterans  pensions. 

In  other  words,  if  the  social  security 
cost-of-living  increase  is  $15  a  month  and 
the  retired  person  is  getting  that  much 
in  food  stamps,  he  or  she  must  give  up 
that  much  in  food  stamps  assistance  and 
so  really  gets  no  retirement  benefit  in- 
crease at  all. 

I  previously  introduced  this  legislation 
last  year.  Senator  Mondale  and  I  suc- 
ceeded In  securing  Senate  passage  of  it. 
But  in  the  final  days  of  the  Congress,  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee 
deleted  this  provision. 
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I  am  reintroducing  it,  because  the  orig- 
itlal  problem  still  exists — grants  and 
pensions  are  stiU  being  cut  back. 
A  id,  the  elderly  need  our  help  and  asslst- 
aice. 

But  this  legislation  is  even  more  im- 
pjfcrtant  today  than  it  was  last  year.  The 
N  xon  administration's  liew  proposed 
IE  Bdicare  legislation  threatens  addition- 
al ly  to  erode  any  income  gains  made  by 
tqe  elderly  imder  the  recently  enacted 

-percent  social  security  increase. 

The  Nixon  administration  seems  bent 
01 1  making  the  elderly  and  the  sick  bear 
tl:  e  brunt  of  controlling  inflation.  Under 
tl:e  President's  proposals,  medicare 
cl  arges  for  doctors  costs  will  Increase 
fr>m  the  present  $60  deductible  to  $85 
d<ductible.  And,  hospitalization  costs  to 
the  elderly  will  be  increased  beginning 
th  e  second  day  of  hospital  care.  In  total, 
th  e  Nixon  administration  will  charge  the 
pcor,  the  elderly,  and  the  infirm  more 
thEin  $700  million  in  increased  expenses 
f 0 :  health  care  next  fiscal  year. 

That  is  why  this  legislation  I  am  intro- 

di^cing  today  is  so  critically  needed.  The 

income  of  the  retired  poor  must 

protected.  The  President's  medicare 

must  be  opposed.  And,  the  eld- 

y  must  be  able  to  get  the  full  bene- 
of  food  stamps,  public  assistance, 
piiblic  housing,  and  veterans  pensions 
pr  )grams. 

yir.  President,  it  Is  my  hope  that  the 
Seriate  will  act  on  this  legislation  as 
pr  imptly  as  possible. 
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By  Mr.  CASE: 
836.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fedoul 
Wbter  Pollution  Control  Act  in  order  to 
ef  aire  specific  approval  by  the  Congress 
by  adjacent  coEistal  States  prior  to 
constniction  of  certain  offshore  fa- 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Piiblic  Works 

Ar.  CASE.  Mr  President,  I  am  today 
int  reducing  legislation  that  would  require 
approval  by  both  Congress  and  the  States 
before  major  facilities  can  be 
constructed  in  the  territorial  waters  off 
coastal  States. 

Ay  bill  wgjSld  apply  to  plans  for  oon- 

offshore  facilities  such  as 

draft  bocking  for  oil  super  tankers. 

trie  gerferating  plants,  airports,  and 

drilling  f^jilities. 

ast  year/r  joined  Senator  Boggs  in 
pAnsoring  similar  legislation  that  would 
hate  given  a  veto  over  the  construction  of 
facilities  to  the  Governor  of  any 
coistal  State  that  might  be  adversely 
by  the  construction. 
:  legislation    almost    identical    to    the 
bill  has  already  been  introduced 
this  Congress. 

<  >n  further  consideration.  I  have  con- 
clided  that  the  Congress  as  well  as  the 
Gqvemors  ought  to  have  the  opportunity 
exercise  judgment  in  these  matters. 
bill  gives  both  the  Governors  and 
Congress  this  opportunity, 
addition,  my  bill  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tedion  Agency  to  forward  to  Congress 
c  omplete  report,  including  an  environ- 
mqntal  impact  statement  and  the  views 
all  other  Federal  agencies  affected, 
respect  to  the  proposed  facility. 
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It  also  requires  the  Administrator  to 
forward  a  statement  of  his  own  com- 
ments and  views  on  the  matter. 

These  provisions  would  provide  Con- 
gress with  more  information  than  would 
be  required  imder  the  Boggs  bill. 

The  legislation  introduced  earlier  spe- 
fically  exempts  projects  carried  out  under 
leases  issued  pursuant  to  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  Lands  Act.  In  other  words, 
leases  issued  for  offshore  oil  drilling 
would  not  be  covered  by  that  legislation. 

My  bill  applies  to  offshore  oil  drilling 
along  with  all  other  types,  of  facilities. 

The  need  for  congressional  attention, 
as  required  by  my  bill,  is  particularly 
acute  at  this  time  of  constantly  increas- 
ing energy  demands  that  pose  a  threat  to 
our  environment. 

I  ask  that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  hearings  can  be  held  on  it  in  the 
near  future. 


By    Mr.    MANSFIELD     ffor    Mr. 

P^LBRiGHT)    (by  request)  : 

S.  837.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 

Assistance  Act  of   1961,  and  for  other 

purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations. 

AtTHORIZATION    BILL    FOR    MtLITARY    GRANT    AID, 
CREDIT    SALES,    AND   SUPPORTING    ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  last 
session  the  Senate  and  House  conferees 
v.ere  unable  to  reach  agreement  on  H.R. 
16029,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  military  assist- 
ance and  sales  and  the  supporting  assist- 
ance programs.  However,  the  disagree- 
ment which  broke  up  the  conference  was 
not  on  amounts  for  these  programs  but 
over  a  provision  sponsored  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
which  required  that  foreign  military  base 
agreements  be  submitted  to  the  Senate 
for  approval.  As  a  consequence,  these 
and  other  foreign  aid  programs  are  now 
being  funded  by  continuing  resolution 
authority.  Although  no  additional  au- 
thorization is  needed  for  economic  aid 
programs,  since  a  2-year  authorization 
for  these  was  enacted  in  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1971,  for  unknown  rea- 
sons these  programs  were  also  included 
in  the  continuing  resolution. 

With  the  expiration  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, H.R.  16029  died.  The  President 
has  now  submitted  a  new  legislative  re- 
quest for  authorization  of  the  military 
assistance  and  sales  and  supporting 
assistance  programs  and  I  am  introducing 
this  proposal  in  order  to  provide  a  vehicle 
on  which  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  can  take  such  action 
as  they  see  fit. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
I  am  not  endorsing  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  and  reserve  complete  freedom  to  vote 
as  I  see  fit  on  both  the  bill  and  any 
amendments  that  may  be  proposed.  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  related  ma- 
terials be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8.  837 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
491  of  Chapter  9  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
AsslstEince  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  refugee 
relief  assistance.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"1972"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1973"; 
by  striking  out  the  figure  "$250,000,000"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000,000";  and 
by  striking  out  the  words  "East  Pakistan" 
wherever  they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Bangladesh." 

Sec.  2.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  10 — PHILIPPINE  DISASTER 

RELIEP 

"PHILIPPINE   DISASTER   BELIET 

"Sec.  497.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  this  or  any  other  Act,  the  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  provide,  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  determine,  relief,  rehabili- 
tation, and  reconstruction  assistance  In  con- 
nection with  damage  caused  by  floods  In  the 
PhUipplnes  during  1972.  Of  the  funds  pro- 
vided to  carry  out  part  I,  $50,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  to  carry  out  this  chapter.  Such 
assistance  shall  be  distributed,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  under  the  auspices  of  or  by  In- 
ternational Institutions  and  relief  agencies 
or  United  States  voluntary  agencies". 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  2  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  military 
assistance.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  Section  504(a),  relating  to  author- 
ization, strike  out  "$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1972"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$780,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973". 

(b)  In  Section  506(a),  relating  to  special 
authority,  strike  out  "1972"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Insert  In   Ueu  thereof   "1973". 

(c)  Section  514  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  Section  532  of  Chapter  4  of  part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relat- 
ing to  authorization  for  security  supporting 
assistance.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
the  fiscal  year  1972  not  to  exceed  $618,000,- 
000,  of  which  not  less  than  $50,000,000  shall 
be  available  solely  for  Israel"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1973  not 
to  exceed  $844,000,000". 

Sec.  5.  The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  Section  23  of  Chapter  2,  relating 
to  credit  sales,  strike  out  "ten"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "twenty". 

(b)  In  Section  31(a)  of  Chapter  3,  relating 
to  authorization,  strike  out  "$400,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$527,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973". 

(c)  In  Section  31(b)  of  Chapter  3,  relat- 
ing to  aggregate  ceUlng  on  foreign  military 
sales  credits,  strike  out  "$550,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972,  of  which  amount  not  less 
than  $300,000,000  shall  be  made  available  to 
Israel  only"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$629,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973". 

(d;  In  Section  3(a)  of  Chapter  3,  relating 
to  aggregate  regional  ceUlngs,  strike  out 
"$100,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$150,006^00". 

(e)  Section  33(c)  of  Chapter  3,  relating 
to  aggregate  regional  ceilings.  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  President  may  waive  the  limita- 
tions of  this  section  If  he  finds  that  over- 
riding requirements  of  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  Justify  such  a  waiver 
and  promptly  reports  such  finding  to  the 
Congress  in  writing,  together  with  his  reasons 
for  such  findings.  In  any  case  In  which  the 
limitations  of  this  section  are  waived  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  report  required 
under  such  sentence  shall  set  forth.  In  detail. 
the  amounts  of  assistance,  sales,  credits, 
guarantees,  and  ship  loans  proposed  to  be 
made  In  excess  of  the  geographical  limitation 
applicable  under  this  section". 

Sec.  6.  Section  8(b)  of  the  Act  of  January 
12,  1971,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  and  for  other 
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purposes"  (84  Stat.  2053),  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$186,000,000"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "$245,000,000". 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  7,  1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  forwarding 
herewith  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  "To 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
and  for  other  purposes."  This  legislation 
would  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1973  for  international  security  assistance  and 
for  relief  assistance  In  Bangladesh,  make  ap- 
propriations available  for  disaster  relief  In 
the  Philippines,  and  make  our  military  as- 
sistance more  effective.  These  proposals  are 
the  same  as  those  I  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress last  year. 

Foreign  assistance  plays  an  indispensable 
role  in  the  achievement  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  national  security  goals.  Because  the  last 
Congress  did  not  take  final  action  on  the 
legislative  proposals  before  It  or  on  foreign 
assistance  appropriations,  these  progrtims 
have  been  operating  for  almost  seven  months 
under  a  continuing  resolution  providing  tem- 
porary appropriations.  The  delay  in  enact- 
ment of  authorization  and  appropriations 
bills  has  created  uncertainties  among  our 
friends  and  allies  as  to  our  resolution  and 
wUllngness  to  provide  essential  economic  and 
security  assistance.  Yet  this  Is  precisely  the 
time  when  confidence  is  most  needed  In  our 
commitment  to  continuing  our  efforts  to 
build  a  lasting  structure  of  peace. 

In  the  conviction  that  the  tUnely  and  full 
support  of  these  programs  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  Is  in  our  own  national  Interest, 
I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  early  and  favor- 
able consideration  to  the  legislation  I  am 
transmitting  today. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis  of  the  Bill, 

"To  Amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

OP   1961,    AND    FOR    Other    Purposes" 

Tlie  proposed  bill  constitutes  amendments 

to  the  Foreign   Assistance   Act  of   1961,   as 

amended    (hereinafter   referred   to   as   "the 

Act").  It  also  amends  the  Foreign  Military 

Sales  Act    (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 

FMSA")    and  Public  Law  91-672. 

The  bUl  makes  few  substantive  changes  in 
the  Act  cr  In  the  FMSA.  Primarily,  It  pro- 
vides fiscal  year  1973  authorization  levels 
for  those  categories  of  assistance  for  which 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971  did  not 
provide  fiscal  year  1973  authorizations  of 
appropriations.  These  categories  are  Refugee 
Relief  Assistance  for  Bangladesh  and  the 
Philippines,  Military  Assistance,  Security 
Supporting  Assistance,  and  foreign  military 
sales  credits. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

Section  1.  Relief  Assistance  to  Bangladesh: 

This  section  provides  an  authorization  for 
appropriation  cf  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1973  for  the  purpose  of  providing  refugee  re- 
lief and  reconstruction  assistance  to  Bang- 
ladesh and  its  people.  It  also  contains  a  tech- 
nical amendment,  changing  the  words  East 
Pakistan  to  Bangladesh. 

Section  2.  Relief  Assistance  to  the  Philip- 
pines: 

This  section  provides  an  authorization  to 
engage  in  reUef  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction assistance  for  the  PhlUpplnes  m 
connection  with  damage  caused  by  the  1972 
floods.  It  authorizes  the  use  of  up  to  $50,- 
000.000  of  Part  I  funds  for  this  purpoee. 

Section  3.  Military  Assistance: 

1  a )  Authorization.  This  subsection  amends 
section  504(a)  of  the  Act  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $780,000,000  for  miUtary  as- 
sistance for  fiscal  year  1973. 


(b)  Special  Authority.  This  subsection 
amends  section  506(a)  of  the  Act  to  extend 
through  fiscal  year  1973  the  President's  spe- 
cial authority  to  order  defense  articles  and 
defense  senlces  subject  to  subsequent  reim- 
bursement. 

(c)  10%  Local  Currency  Deposit.  This  sub- 
section repeals  section  514  of  the  Act  which 
requires  recipients  of  grant  military  assist- 
ance and  excess  defense  articles  to  deposit 
In  local  currency  an  amount  equal  to  10 
per  centum  of  the  value  of  such  assistance 
for  use  by  the  United  States  to  pay  its  local 
currency  costs  In  that  country. 

Section  4.  Security  Supporting  Assistance: 
This   section   amends  section   532  of   the 
Act  to  provide  an  authorization  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  $844,000,000  for  security  sup- 
porting assistance  for  fisctU  year  1973. 
Section  5.  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act: 

(a)  Credit  Sales  Terms.  This  subsection 
amends  section  23  of  the  FMSA  which  deals 
with  credit  sales  by  extending  from  10  to  20 
years  the  length  of  time  for  which  credit  may 
be  extended. 

(b)  Authorization.  This  subsection  amends 
section  31(a)  of  the  FMSA  by  authorizing 
the  appropriation  of  $527,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1973  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
FMSA. 

(c)  Aggregate  Celling.  This  subsection 
amends  section  31(b)  of  the  FMSA  by  raising 
to  $629,000,000  the  celUng  on  credits  and 
guarantees  which  can  be  issued  under  the 
FMSA  in  FY  1973. 

(d)  This  subsection  amends  section  33(a) 
of  the  FMSA  by  increasing  the  celling  on 
aggregate  miUtary  assistance  and  sales  to 
Latin  American  countries  from  $100,000,000 
to  $150,000,000. 

(e)  This  subsection  amends  section  33(c) 
of  the  FMSA  by  removing  the  limitation  on 
the  President's  authority  to  waive  the  re- 
gional ceilings  contained  in  sections  33(a) 
and  33(b)  to  50  per  centum  of  such  ceilings. 
The  President  would  be  required  to  report 
each  waiver  to  the  Congress. 

Section  6.  Excess  Defense  Articles: 
This  section  amends  section  8(b)  of  the 
Act  of  January  12,  1971  (Public  Law  91-672. 
84  Stat.  2053).  by  increasing  to  $245,000,000 
the  value  of  excess  defense  articles  which 
may  be  ordered  during  any  fiscal  year  before 
the  value  of  such  articles  is  considered  mili- 
tary assistance  to  be  charged  against  funds 
appropriated  under  part  II  of  the  Act. 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Bellmon,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Dole, 

Mr.  Hartke,  and  Mr.  Bennett)  : 

S.  838.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 

States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputation 

of  retired  pay  of  certain  members  and 

former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 

Services. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  designed  to 
rectify  an  inequity  that  has  existed  since 
1958. 1  am,  of  course,  speaking  of  recom- 
putation of  retired  military  pay.  From 
1861  to  1958,  with  only  a  4-year  break 
between  1922  and  1926,  the  retired  pay 
of  military  men  was  recomputed  every 
time  there  was  a  basic  pay  raise.  As  you 
know,  the  retired  pay  of  servicemen  is 
based  upon  active  duty  pay  and  number 
of  years  of  service.  Therefore,  every  time 
there  was  an  active  duty  pay  raise,  re- 
tired servicemen  were  allowed  to  recom- 
pute their  retired  pay  btised  upon  the 
then  current  active  duty  pay  scales.  This 
SM;ted  as  a  sort  of  cost  of  living  increase 
and  as  a  very  real  incentive  to  join  the 
military.  Many  servicemen  were  willing 
to  put  up  with  less  than  equitable  pay 


while  on  active  duty  precisely  because 
recomputation  insured  them  a  good  re- 
tirement pay. 

But  in  1958,  Congress  changed  the 
rules  of  the  game.  We  replaced  recom- 
putation with  a  complicated  formula  for 
figuring  retired  pay  raises.  The  new  for- 
mula was  based  upon  increases  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  and  so  gave  the 
retirees  some  pay  increases.  However,  the 
problem  Is  that  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex has  not  increased  as  rapidly  as  have 
the  active  duty  pay  scales. 

The  result  is  that  we  have  men  re- 
tiring today  that  make.  In  some  cases. 
IV2  times  the  retired  pay  that  pre-1958 
retirees  of  the  same  rarik  and  years  of 
service  make.  Now,  its  true  that  the  ci- 
vilian world  has  nothing  comparable  to 
recomputation.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
most  civilians  do  not  regularly  risk  their 
lives  in  line  of  duty;  most  ci\11ians  do 
not  endure  the  hardships,  and  family 
separations  inherent  in  service  life. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  costs  of 
recomputation  are  too  high.  This  bill 
tempers  those  costs  by  restricting  re- 
computation to  those  servicemen  retired 
or  in  a  career  status  at  the  time  the  re- 
tirement system  was  changed.  For  this 
purpose,  career  status  is  defined  as  hav- 
ing 10  years  or  more  of  active  duty  serv- 
ice. It  Is  this  group  of  retirees  that  has 
the  strongest  case  for  restoration  of  re- 
computation for  it  can  be  reasonably 
argued  that  those  men  joining  after  the 
retirement  system  was  changed  were  not 
induced  by  the  stricken  recomputation 
provisions.  It  can  also  be  said  that  men 
with  less  than  10  years  service  still  had 
sufficient  career  flexibility  and  insuffi- 
cient investment  in  a  service  career  that 
they  could  have  moved  to  another  pro- 
fession if  the  change  in  the  retirement 
system  was  significant  to  them.  To  re- 
strict recomputation  to  any  other  group 
would  be  unjustifiable.  To  restore  full 
recomputation  would  be  uneconomical. 

Other  opponents  of  recomputation 
point  out  that  the  servicemen  has  an 
opportunity  to  retire  after  20  years  serv- 
ice, in  the  prime  of  his  work  life.  The 
retiree  can  then  get  another  job  and 
have  not  only  his  retired  pay  but, 
in  many  cases,  a  quite  reasonable  salary 
besides.  These  opponents  argue  that  to 
give  these  retirees  recomputation  in  ad- 
dition is  an  unnecessary  waste  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  This  bill  has  a  provision  that 
the  recomputation  will  not  take  place 
until  the  age  60,  after  the  retiree  has 
reached  the  end  of  his  work-life.  It  is 
precisely  at  this  point  that  the  additional 
income  from  recomputation  will  be 
needed  most. 

This  bill  is  a  fair  compromise.  It  will 
remove  a  grave  injustice  done  our  serv- 
icemen by  Congress.  The  Senate  last  year 
demonstrated  its  concern  that  some 
form  of  recomputation  legislation  be 
passed.  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  working  toward  that  goal. 


By  Mr.  HANSEN  ffor  himself  and 
Mr.  McGee)  : 
S.  839.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  127  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  In  1956 
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when  Congress  created  the  interstate 
hlj  hway  system,  It  established  an  in- 
teiim  set  of  size  and  weight  limits  for 
tracks  and  buses  which  would  be  using 
new  superhighways. 
tTnder  the  "grandfather"  clause  recog- 
nli  Ing  any  existing  State  size  and  weight 
lln^lts  greater  than  those  In  the  1956, 
26  States  permit  heavier  single  axle 
on  their  interstate  highways;  24 
t  heavier  tandem  axle  loads;  and 
permit  gross  loads  exceeding  the  73,- 
pound  maximum  set  by  the  "grand- 
father" clause  in  the  1956  act. 

'  Wyoming  and  a  nimiber  of  other 
W(  stem  States  were  "locked  in"  by  that 
g;  andfather  clause"  which  should  have 
be(  n  changed  long  ago. 
1  Tntil  the  1956  law  was  enacted,  size 
weight  limits  had  been  left  entirely 
\he  individual  States.  The  only  stand- 
available  at  the  time  were  those 
adfcpted  in  1946  by  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  State  Highway  OflBcials.  These 
irds  were  intended  to  be  temporary 
inatsmuch  as  they  were  based  largely  on 
roJlds  and  bridges  built  prior  to  1946. 
recognized  that  newer  high- 
s  and  structures  were  of  much 
quality.  They  were  stronger, 
safer.  The  projected  new  inter- 
state super  highways  were  to  be  even 
bel  ter. 
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a  result  Congress  indicated  in  both 
hearing  reports  and  the  1956  law  itself 

It  considered  these  Federal  limits 
strictly  a  "stopgap"  measure  until  they 
cojld  be  reconsidered  in  1959.  It  made 

clear  in  the  directive  to  the  Secre- 

of  Commerce,  whose  Department 
included    the    Bureau    of    Public 
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i  Ithough  the  Bureau  was  unable  to 
make  its  report  until  1964,  the  changes 
ecommended  were  endorsed  by  the 
Highway  Administration  and  by 
AASHO  and  included  in  a  1968  bill 
was  recommended  by  the  Public 
Committees  of  both  the  Senate 
House.  The  bill  was  passed  by  the 
but  died  in  the  House. 
Essentially  the  same  bill  was  reintro- 
du(  ed  in  the  91st  Congress,  but  again 
failed  in  the  House. 

repeal  of  the  "grandfather"  clause. 
and  weight  limitations  on  interstate 
highways  would  be  set  by  the  States, 
mofet  of  which  already  have  higher  limits 
other  roads.  The  States  would  still 
their  own  limits  for  their  other  roads 
x)st  any  road  or  bridge  for  even  lower 
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'oday,  80  percent  of  the  wider,  safer, 
interstate   highway    system    is 
coijipleted  and  in  use. 

leress  directed  that  these  highways 
shcjuld  be  adequate  to  accommodate  the 
and  volumes  of  traffic  20  years  in 
future.  And  most  of  the  main-line 
primary  roads  now  have  pavements  and 
str  ictures  designed  to  es.<;entially  the 
saipe  standards. 

96-lnch  width  limit  in  the  present 
was  based  on  the  prevailing  9  and  10 
pavement  lanes  built  prior  to  1946. 
minimum  lane  width  on  the  inter- 
system  is  12  feet.  The  Federal  High- 
Administration  says  modem   prl- 
majry  roads  provide  at  least  11-foot  lanes 
many  are  12  feet  as  recommended  by 
AAjSHO. 


'"he 


In  terms  of  axle  loads  the  important 
weight  factors  as  far  as  pavements  are 
concerned,  repeal  of  the  "grandfather" 
clause  would  merely  permit  States  to 
adopt  new  limits  which  would  be  nearer 
to  those  already  permitted  in  regular 
truck  operation  in  many  States.  States 
could  in  fact,  lower  limits  should  they  de- 
siie  but  the  trend  would,  I  believe,  be 
toward  standardization,  especially  in  an 
increase  of  6  inches  over  the  present  96- 
inch  width  limitation.  This  would  per- 
mit, for  the  first  time,  the  eCBcient  load- 
ing of  modular  materials  in  imlts  of  4 
feet  and  accommodate  freight  containers 
8  feet  wide.  That  is  one  of  the  basic 
reasons  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion endorsed  the  increase  to  102  inches 
in  the  earlier  bill. 

An  added  factor  now  in  favor  of  higher 
gross  weight  limits  is  the  current  fuel 
shortage  and  the  savings  possible  by 
utilizing  space  now  available,  but  limited 
by   present   weight   restrictions. 

A  resolution  passed  by  the  Wyoming 
State  Senate  and  now  pending  in  the 
House  emphasizes  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. Other  Western  States  that  were 
caught  in  the  freeze  are  in  the  same 
situation  and  will,  I  am  sure,  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Wyoming  Legislature  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Wyoming  Senate  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks  in  support  of  this 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Wyoming   Semate  Joint   Resolution   No.   6 
A    Joint    resolution    requesting    the    United 

States    Congress    to   repeal    the   size    and 

weight    limitations    placed    on    interstate 

trucking 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  state  of  Wyom- 
ing and  the  rest  of  the  United  States  rely  on 
an   efficient   and   dependable   transportSMon., 
system  to  supply  their  dally  needs;  and 

Whereas,  the  motor  truck  transportation 
system  has  fully  discharged  that  need  and 
trust  within  the  limitations  placed  upon  It 
by  federal  l.^w  and 

Whereas,  the  fuel  needed  to  power  the  na- 
tion's transpcTtatlon  system  has  reached  a 
critically  short  supply  and 

Whereas,  the  health,  safety  and  well-being 
of  our  people  are  now  placed  In  Jeopardy  by 
this  lack  of  fuel  needed  to  power  the  nation's 
trucks  which  deliver  goods  and  materials;  and 

Whereas,  the  capability  to  deliver  substan- 
tially more  cargo  with  very  little  Increase  In 
fuel  consumption  has  long  been  available, 
but  has  been  denied  by  the  freeze  on  size  and 
weight  limitations  on  the  federal  Interstate 
highway  system  which  has  been  In  existence 
since  1956;  and 

Whereas,  the  bureau  of  public  roads,  the 
American  association  of  state  highway  of- 
ficials, and  the  several  states,  including  the 
state  of  Wyoming,  have  long  recommended 
that  the  sizes  and  weights  be  allowed  on  the 
Interstate  system  for  which  it  was  designed 
and  which  are  allowed  on  the  noninterstate 
system; 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  forty- 
second  legislature  of  the  state  of  Wyoming, 
that  the  president  and  the  confess  of  the 
United  States  do  speedily  act  to  repeal  the 
existing  size  and  weight  limitations  placed  on 
the  Interstate  system  by  the  freeze  of  1956. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  weU-belng  of  our 
citizens  and  the  integrity  of  the  environment 
as  well,  the  nation's  transportation  network 
must  be  allowed  to  deliver  cargo  to  our  peo- 
ple at  maximum  efficiency  and  capability. 


It  Is  further  resolved  that  the  legislature 
service  agency  transmit  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  United  States  Senator  Gale  W. 
MoGee,  United  States  Senator  Clifford  Han- 
sen, and  Representative  tn  Congress  Teno 
Roncallo. 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  840.  A  bill  to  supplement  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
viding for  fair  competitive  practices  in 
the  termination  of  franchise  agreements. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

FAIRNESS    IN    FRANCHISING    ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  back  in 
1898,  one  lone  man — whose  name  seems 
to  be  lost  in  history — obtained  a  "fran- 
chise" to  sell  and  service  steamer  and 
electric  cars. 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  he  was 
the  first  franchisee.  More  came  along — 
in  bits  and  pieces — up  to  World  War  n. 

Right  after  the  war,  franchising  began 
its  real  boom — one  that  has  not  subsided 
since.  Today  it  is  common  to  find  annual 
reports  of  growth  of  15  to  20  percent,  on 
the  average,  in  franchising  sales.  In  fact, 
in  1971,  the  figure  was  18.3  with  two 
lines — construction  and  remodeling,  and 
recreation,  entertaiimient,  and  travel — 
topping  32  and  34  percent,  respectively. 

From  the  one  electric  car  outlet,  we 
have  grown  to  1971  franchised  sales  of 
more  than  $131  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  vast  majority  of 
this  growth  has  come  from  well- 
motivated  companies  who  saw  this  as  a 
way  of  putting  products  on  the  market 
faster  and  more  efficiently  than  they 
could  do  alone.  For  those,  all  segments 
of  the  system — franchisor,  franchisee, 
and  consumer — have  benefited. 

Unfortimately,  there  are  thousands  of 
franchisees  who  have  not  fared  as  weD. 
For  them,  the  dream  of  being  an  inde- 
pendent businessman  has  turned  into  a 
j^^^tmare.  Independence  is  an  Illusion, 
~a!Td  the  rope  that  binds  them  into  com- 
pliance with  all  wishes  of  the  parent 
company  Is  the  threat  of  cancellation. 

Mr.  President,  investments  by  fran- 
chisees in  their  operations  range  from  a 
couple  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  him- 
dreds  of  thousands.  That  is  the  capital. 
But  the  worth  of  the  business  also  must 
reflect  the  years  of  overtime  and  the 
goodwill.  However,  currently  most  of  this 
becomes  worthless  to  the  franchisee  the 
moment  he  is  informed  that  he  will  be 
cancelled — or  not  renewed. 

This  comes  about,  of  course,  because  he 
is  a  franchisee  and  not  what  is  tradi- 
tionally considered  an  "independent 
businessman." 

In  other  words,  if  I  went  out  and 
started  "Hart's  Handiman  Shop"  tradi- 
tionally after  several  years  in  the  busi- 
ness when  I  would  sell  out,  part  of  the 
selling  price  would  reflect  the  value  of 
the  patrons  of  the  business.  In  franchis- 
ing, the  argument  is  made  -  that  the 
"good-will"  attaches  to  the  franchisor 
and  no  compensation  is  made  to  the  fran- 
chisee for  his  part  in  building  that  good 
wUl. 

Faced  with  the  potential  economic 
losses  of  termination,  franchisees  under- 
standably "go  along"  with  demands  of 
the  franchisor.  So,  too  often.  Instead  of 
being  independent  businessmen  they  are 
economic  serfs. 
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Mr.  Presidait,  long  hearings  by  the 
Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcom- 
mittee demonstrated  the  need  to  balance 
the  power  scales  between  the  franchisor 
and  franchisee.  Obviously,  the  best 
method  was  to  disarm  the  threat  of  can- 
cellation. 

This  is  done  in  the  bill  which  I  offer 
today — the  Fairness  in  Franchising  Act. 

This  bill  does  not  seek  to  wed  the 
franchisee  and  franchisor  together  so 
long  as  they  both  shall  live.  Nor  does  it 
reverse  many  franchise  agreements  so 
that  they  become  "contracts  of  adhe- 
sion"— ^making  the  franchise  system  so 
abhorrent  to  parent  companies  that  they 
would  rather  dump  the  system  than 
comply. 

The  bUl  seeks  to  build  equity  in  the 
system — on  both  sides.  It  does  so  by  zero- 
ing in  on  that  potent  weapon — the  threat 
of  cancellation — seeking  to  make  the 
parting  of  the  ways  as  equitable  as  it  is 
possible. 

In  short,  under  the  bill,  any  franchisor 
may  cancel  any  franchise  for  any  reason 
that  suits  his  fancy — or  his  business 
judgment. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  bill  this  year 
permits  cancellation  of  a  franchise  for 
legitimate  business  reasons.  However,  if 
the  termination  comes  through  no  fault 
of  the  franchisee — that  is,  if  he  has  been 
living  up  to  all  reasonable  expectations 
of  the  agreement — he  shall  be  compen- 
sated for  his  loss. 

So  the  franchisor  could  rid  himself  of 
the  nonproducer  and  would  be  liable  for 
no  compehsation.  However,  if  he  wants 
to  take  over  or  for  any  reason  eliminate 
a  viable  concern  which  has  been  run  in 
a  proper  maimer,  the  franchisor — in  ef- 
fect— must  buy  out  the  franchisee. 

That  is  what  I  mean  by  "equitable". 

There  is  another  facet  of  the  bill  which 
I  also  think  adds  equity.  In  section  5,  it 
spells  out  that  if  companies  fear  exces- 
sive litigation  under  the  bill,  this  can  be 
avoided  by  a  binding  arbitration  clause 
In  their  contracts  which  meet  the  speci- 
fications of  the  bill. 

Another  portion  of  the  bill — section 
6 — would  prohibit  a  franchisor  from  en- 
gaging in  methods  of  competition  which 
constitute  unfair  methods  of  competition 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  This  is  aimed  at  cor- 
recting the  so-called  predatory  methods 
of  competition,  such  as  sales  by  the 
franchisor  at  below  cost  in  competition 
with  his  franchisee. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  has  been  talk- 
ing about  doing  something  to  help  fran- 
chisees with  their  problems  since  1965.  It 
Is  time  we  delivered  on  that  promise.  This 
bill  I  introduce  today,  woiild  go  a  long 
way  toward  that  goal.  Hopefully,  we  will 
be  able  to  move  it  quickly  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  840 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Palmeas  In  Fran- 
chising Act". 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 


(a)  The  term  "person"  means  a  sole  pro- 
prietor, partnership,  corporation,  or  any 
other  form  of  business  organization. 

(b)  The  term  "franchise"  shall  mean  a 
contract  or  agreement,  either  expressed  or 
Implied,  whether  oral  or  written,  between 
two  or  more  persons,  excluding  credit  or  fi- 
nancing arrangements,  relationships  be- 
tween mantifacturers,  agreements  of  a  bona 
fide  and  express  Interim  or  trial  nature  re- 
quiring a  relatively  small  new  Investment  by 
the  franchise  (as  hereinafter  described),  and 
warranty,  cooperative  advertising,  training, 
and  other  programs  provided  by  one  person 
to  another  person  which  other  person  re- 
ceives his  franchise  from  a  third  party — 

(1)  wherein  a  commercial  relationship  of 
definite  duration  or  continuing  indefinite 
duration  Is  Involved; 

(2)  wherein  one  person,  hereinafter  called 
the  "franchisee".  Is  granted  the  right  to  offer, 
sell,  and  distribute  goods  or  services  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  manufactured,  proc- 
essed, distributed,  or  (in  the  case  of  serv- 
ices) organized  and  directed  by  the  other 
person,  hereinafter  called  the  "franchisor"; 

(3)  wherein  the  franchisee  as  an  independ- 
ent business  constitutes  a  component  of 
franchisor's  distribution  system; 

(4)  wherein  the  operation  of  franchisee's 
business  franchise  is  substantially  associated 
with  a  franchisor's  trademark,  service  mark, 
trade  name,  advertising  or  other  commercial 
symbol  designating  the  franchisor;  and 

(5)  wherein  the  operation  of  franchisee's 
business  la  substantially  reliant  on  fran- 
chisor for  the  continued  supply  of  goods  or 
services. 

(c)  The  term  "goods"  means  any  article 
or  thing  without  limitation,  or  any  part  of 
such  article  or  thing.  Including  any  article 
or  thing  used  or  consumed  by  a  franchisee 
in  rendering  a  service  established,  organized, 
directed,  or  approved  by  a  franchisor. 

(d)  The  term  "commerce",  as  used  herein, 
means  trade  or  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States  or  from  foreign  nations  and  any 
State  or  territory  of  the  United  States  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  between  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  any  State  or  territory,  or 
between  any  Insular  possessions  or  other 
places  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or  between  any  such  possession  or 
place  and  any  State  or  territory  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
territory  or  any  Insular  possession  or  other 
place  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  a  violation  of  this  Act 
for  any  franchisor  engaged  In  commerce, 
directly  or  through  any  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee to  terminate,  cancel,  or  fall  to  renew 
a  franchise  for  any  reason  whatsoever  with- 
out having  first  given  written  notice  of  such 
termination,  cancellation,  or  Intent  not  to 
renew  to  the  franchisee  at  least  ninety  days 
In  advance  of  such  termination,  cancella- 
tion, or  failure  to  renew. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  terms,  provi- 
sions, or  conditions  of  any  franchise,  and 
except  as  provided  in  section  5,  It  shall  be  a 
violation  of  this  Act,  unless  done  for  good 
cause  and  for  legitimate  business  reasons, 
for  any  franchisor  engaged  In  commerce,  di- 
rectly or  through  any  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee to  terminate,  cancel,  or  fall  to  renew 
a  franchise  or  threaten  to  terminate,  can- 
cel, or  fall  to  renew  a  franchise.  Any  fran- 
chisor, engaged  In  commerce,  who  does  ter- 
minate, cancel,  fall  to  renew  or  who  threat- 
ens to  terminate,  cancel,  or  fall  to  renew  a 
franchise  shall  have  the  burden  of  proving 
that  the  termination,  cancellation,  failure  to 
renew  or  threat  of  termination,  cancellation, 
or  failure  to  renew  a  franchise  was  done  for 
good  cause  &nd  for  legitimate  business  rea- 
sons. For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  good  cause 
shall  Include — 

(a)  failure  by  the  franchisee  to  substan- 
tially comply  with  those  requirements  Im- 


posed upon  him  by  the  franchise  which  re- 
quirements are  both  essential  and  reasonable; 
or, 

(b)  use  of  bad  faith  by  the  franchisee  In 
carrying  out  the  terms  of  the  franchise. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  legitimate 
business  reasons  shall  Include  those  acts  de- 
fined as  good  cause  but  shall  not  Include — 

(a)  any  conduct  which  violates  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Including  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act;  or, 

(b)  cancellation,  termination,  or  failure  to 
renew  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  fran- 
chisor to  take  over  the  franchisee's  business, 
unless  reasonable  compensation  is  paid  for 
the  value  of  the  franchisee's  business  includ- 
ing goodwill. 

Sec.  5.  The  provisions  of  section  4  of  this 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  aii>'  written  franchise 
containing  provisions  for  the  binding  arbitra- 
tion of  disputes  concerning  the  Items  cov- 
ered In  section  4  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  American  Arbitration  Association  or 
other  similar  rules:  ProiHcled,  That  the  cri- 
teria for  determining  whether  good  cause  and 
legitimate  business  reasons  existed  for  the 
termination,  cancellation,  or  refusal  to  re- 
new the  written  franchise  shall  be  no  less 
than  that  outlined  in  section  4  of  this  Act: 
And  provided  further.  That  the  allowable 
compensation  to  a  franchisee  terminated  for 
other  than  good  cause  shall  be  no  less  than 
that  provided  in  section  7. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  a  violation  of  this  Act 
for  any  franchisor  engaged  in  commerce,  di- 
rectly or  through  any  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee to  engage  directly  or  indirectly  in 
methods  of  competition  with  any  franchisee 
that  constitute  unfair  methods  or  competi- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

Sec.  7.  Any  franchisee  may  bring  an  action 
against  a  franchisor  for  violation  of  this  Act 
In  any  district" courV of  the  United  States  in 
the  district  In  which  the  franchisor  resides 
or  is  found,  or  has  an  agent,  or  in  which  the 
cause  of  action  arises,  without  respect  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover 
the  damages  by  him  sustained  by  reason  of 
the  franchisor's  failure  to  comply  with  this 
Act,  together  with  the  costs  of  the  action. 
Including  reasonable  attorney  fees. 

Sec.  8.  Any  action  brought  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  forever  barred  unless  com- 
menced within  two  years  after  the  cause  of 
action  shall  have  accrued. 

Sec.  9.  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  repeal, 
modify,  or  supersede,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  provision  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
United  States.  This  Act  is  and  shall  be  deemed 
supplementary  to,  but  not  a  part  of,  the  an- 
titrust laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  six 
months  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  not  invalidate  any 
provision  of  the  laws  of  any  State  except  In- 
sofar as  there  is  a  direct  conflict  between  an 
express  provision  of  this  Act  and  an  ex- 
press provision  of  State  law  which  cannot  be 
reconciled. 

Sec.  12.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstances  is  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  and  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  other  persons  or  circum- 
stances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  <for  Mr.  Mag- 
NUSON)   'by  request)  : 

S.  841.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  Civil  Liability 
for  Oil  Pollution  Damage  and  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  the  Establish- 
ment of  an  iQtemational  Fimd  for  Com- 
pensation for  Oil  Pollution  Damage. 
Referred,  by  unanimous  consent,  jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
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troduce,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson)  a  bill  to 
implement  the  IntematloAal  Conven- 
tion on  Civil  Liability  for  Oil  Pollution 
Damage  and  the  International  Conven- 
tion on  the  Establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Fund  for  Compensation  for  Oil 
Pollution  Damage.  The  bill  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  by  the  Department 
of  State.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  biU  be  jointly  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Commerce  and  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  was  the 
request? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  request  was  to 
ointly  refer  this  bill,  transmitted  by  the 
Department  of  State,  relative  to  the 
[ntemational  Convention  on  Civil  Liabll- 
ty  for  Oil  Pollution  Damage,  jointly  to 
;he  Committees  on  Commerce  and 
foreign  Relations.  This  has  already  been 
;hecked  through  with  both  committees. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
)bjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.   Mr.   President,  the 

:ommerce  Committee  intends  to  hold 

oint  hearings  with  the  Public  Works 

Oomirattee  on  the  biU.  I  ask  unanimous 

iionsent  that  after  the  bill  is  reported 

^  tut  of  the  committee,  it  be  held  on  the 

i  Senate  calendar  for  a  period  of  at  least 

:  0  days  to  allow  any  offered  amendments 

o  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
(ibjection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
ib  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
( onsent  that  the  bill,  the  letter  of  trans- 
1  aittal,  and  a  section-by-section  analysis 
lie  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  bill,  let- 
ter,  and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
Iirinted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  841 
•    Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
itepresentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
t  merica  in  Congress  assembled. 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Oil 
Pollution  Compensation  Act  of  1972." 
'  TITLE  I— INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION 
ON  CIVIL  LIABILITY  FOR  OIL   POLLU- 
TION DAMAGE 

'  Sec.  101.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Title,  the 
t  srm — 

-  "(a)  'Ship' means  any  sea-going  vessel  and 
e  ny  seaborne  craft  of  any  tjpe  whatsoever, 
e  ctually  carrying  oil  In  bulk  as  cargo. 

"(b)  'Person-  means  (1)  any  Individual, 
c  orporatlon,  partnership,  firm,  association, 
trust,  estate,  public  or  private  Institution, 
group.  Government  agency,  or  Instrumen- 
t  iUty,  any  State,  or  any  political  subdivision 
or.  or  any  political  entity  within  a  State 
any  foreign  government  or  country,  or  any 
p  olltlcal  subdivision  of  any  such  government 
c  r  country,  or  other  entity;  and  (2)  any  legal 
s  accessor,  representative,  agent,  or  agency  of 
t  le  foregoing. 

"(c)  "Owner'  means  the  person  or  personi 
rjgtetered  as  the  owner  of  the  ship  or.  In 
tie  absence  of  registration,  the  person  or 
I  ersons  owning  the  ship.  However  In  the 
c  ise  of  a  ship  owned  by  a  country  and  op- 
e  rated  by  a  company  which  In  that  coun- 
ty la  registered  as  the  ship's  operator,  'owner' 
sfiall  mean  such  company. 

(d)   'State   of   the   ship's   registry'    and 
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the  country  of  registration  of  the  ship,  and 
In  relation  to  unregistered  ships  the  coun- 
try whose  flag  the  ship  Is  flying.  Registra- 
tion of  a  ship  In  the  United  States  Includes 
the  licensing  or  enrollment  of  a  ship. 

"(e)  'Oil'  means  any  persistent  oil,  such 
as  crude  oil,  fuel  oil,  heavy  dlesel  oil, 
lubricating  oil  and  whale  oil,  whether  calried 
on  board  a  ship  as  cargo  or  In  the  bunkers 
of  such  a  ship. 

"(f)  'Pollution  damage'  means  loss  or 
damage  cavised  outside  the  ship  carrying  oil 
by  contamination  resxiltlng  from  the  escape 
or  discharge  of  oil  from  the  ship,  wherever 
such  escape  or  discharge  may  occur,  and 
Includes  the  costs  of  preventive  measures 
(Including  the  actual  cost  of  removal  of 
the  oU)  and  further  loss  or  d^jnage  caused 
by  preventive  measures.  In  the  preceding 
sentence,  'contamination'  includes,  but  Is 
not?  limited  to,  contamination  which  Is  the 
escape  or  discharge  of  any  quantity  of  oil, 
at  such  times  and  locations  or  under  such 
circumstances  and  conditions,  as  are  deter- 
mined, pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  Sec. 
11(b)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  as  amended,  to  be  harmful  to  the 
public  health  or  welfare  of  the  United  States. 
'-'(g)  'Preventive  measures'  means  any 
reasonable  measures  taken  by  any  person 
after  an  incident  has  occurred  to  prevent  or 
minimize  pollution  damage. 

"(h)  'Incident'  means  any  occurrence,  or 
series  of  occurrences  having  the  same  origin, 
which  causes  pollution  damage. 

"(I)  'Liability  Convention'  means  the  In- 
ternational Convention  on  Civil  Liability  for 
OU  Pollution  Damage,  1969. 

"(J)   'Escape'  or  'discharge'  Includes,  but 
is  not  limited  to,  any  spilling,  leaking,  pump- 
ing, pouring,  emitting,  emptying  or  dumping, 
"(k)   'United    States,'    when    used    In    a 
geographic    sense,    means    the    SUtes,    the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,   the  Virgin   Islands,   the   Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  all  other 
territories  or  possessions  of  the  United  States. 
"(1)    'Franc'   means   a   unit   consisting   of 
sixty-five  and  a  half  milligrams  of  gold  of 
millesimal  fineness  nine  hundred, 
"(m)  "Ton'  means  2240  pounds, 
"(n)    'Guarantor'  means  any  person  pro- 
viding Insurance  or  other  financial  security 
pursuant   to   the   provisions   of   Section    103 
of  this  Title  or  of  Article  VII,  paragraph  1 
of  the  Liability  Convention. 

"(o)  'Ship's  tonnage'  means  the  net  ton- 
nage of  the  ship  with  the  addition  of  the 
amount  deducted  from  the  gross  tonnage 
on  account  of  engine  room  space  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  net  tonnage.  In 
the  case  of  a  ship  which  cannot  be  measured 
In  accordance  with  the  normal  rules  of  ton- 
nage measurement,  the  ships  tonnage  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  40%  of  the  weight  in  tons  of 
oil  which  the  ship  Is  capable  of  carrying. 

"(p)  'District  Court  of  the  United  States' 
Includes  the  courts  enumerated  In  Title  28, 
Section  460,  United  States  Code. 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
owner  of  a  ship  at  the  time  of  the  incident, 
or  where  the  incident  consists  of  a  series  of 
occurrences  at  the  time  of  the  first  such  oc- 
currence, shall  be  liable  for  any  pollution 
damage  caused  as  a  result  of  the  incident. 

"(b)  The  owner  shall  not  be  liable  for  pol- 
lution damage  If  he  proves  that  the  damage 

(1)  resulted  from  an  act  of  war,  hostili- 
ties, civil  war.  Insurrection  or  a  natural  phe- 
nomenon of  an  exceptional.  Inevitable  and 
Irresistible  character,  or 

(2)  was  wholly  caused  by  an  act  or  omis- 
sion done  with  Intent  to  cause  damage  by 
a  third  party,  or 

(3)  was  wholly  caused  by  the  negligence 
or  wrongful  act  of  any  government  or  other 
authority  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 


references  to  registration  of  a  ship  Ui^^ights  or  other  navigational  aids  In  the  exer- 
State  mean  in  relation  to  registered  sjjfffk     else  of  that  function. 


"(c)  If  the  owner  proves  that  the  poUu- 
tlon  damage  resulted  wholly  or  partially 
either  from  an  act  or  omission  done  with  in- 
tent to  cause  damage  by  the  person  who  suf- 
fered the  damage  or  from  negligence  of  that 
person,  the  owner  may  be  exonerated  to  the 
same  extent  from  his  liability  to  such  per- 
son. 

"(d)  This  section  applies  exclusively  to 
pollution  damage  (other  than  preventive 
measures)  caused  on  the  territory,  including 
the  territorial  sea,  of  the  United  States  or 
of  any  foreign  country  which  Is  party  to  the 
Liability  Convention  and  to  preventive  meas- 
ures, wherever  taken,  to  prevent  or  mini- 
mize such  damage. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  prejudice 
any  right  of  recourse  of  the  owner  against 
third  parties. 

"(f)  When  oil  has  escaped  or  has  been  dis- 
charged from  two  or  more  ships,  and  pollu- 
tion damage  results  therefrom,  the  owners 
of  all  the  ships  concerned,  unless  exonerated 
under  subsection  (b) ,  and,  to  the  extent  not 
exonerated  under  subsection  (c),  shall  be 
jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all  such  dam- 
age which  Is  not  reasonably  separable. 

"(g)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the  owner  of  a  ship  shall  be  en- 
titled to  limit  his  liability  under  this  Act 
In  respect  of  any  one  incident  to  an  aggre- 
gate amount  equal  to  the  dollar  equivalent 
of  2.000  francs  for  each  ton  of  the  ship's 
tonnage;  provided  that  the  aggregate  amount 
of  an  owner's  liability  in  respect  of  any  one 
incident  shall  not  exceed  the  dollar  equiv- 
alent of  210  million  francs.  The  dollar  equlv- 
alent  of  a  franc  shall  In  any  action  brought 
pursuant  to  this  Title  be  calculated  as  of 
the  date  the  fund  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(3)    of  this  subsection  is  constituted. 

(2)  If  the  incident  occurred  as  a  result 
of  the  actual  fault  or  privity  of  the  owner, 
he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  avail  himself  of 
the  limitation  provided  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  availing  himself 
of  the  benefit  of  limitation  provided  for  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  the  owner 
shall  constitute  a  fund  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  limit  of  his  liability  under  this  Title 
in  a  Court  in  which  an  action  Is  brought 
under  subsection  104(b)  of  this  Title,  or  the 
owner  shall  constitute  a  fund  In  such 
amount  In  accordance  with  Article  V  of  the 
Liability  Convention  In  any  court  of  a  for- 
eign country  having  jurisdiction  as  provided 
in  Article  IX  of  the  Liability  Convention  in 
which  an  action  under  that  Convention  is 
brought  or  with  another  competent  author- 
ity of  such  a  country.  A  fund  constituted  In 
the  United  States  may  be  constituted  either 
by  depositing  the  sum  or  producing  a  bank 
guarantee  or  other  guarantee  considered  to 
be  adequate  by  the  Court. 

(4)  A  guarantor  shall  be  entitled  to  con- 
stitute a  fund  in  accordsince  with  this  sub- 
section on  the  same  conditions  and  having 
the  same  effect  as  If  it  were  constituted  by 
the  owner.  Such  a  fund  may  be  constituted 
even  in  the  event  of  actual  fault  or  privity 
of  the  owner  but  Its  constitution  shall  In 
that  case  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  any 
claimant  against  the  owner. 

"(h)(1)  Where  the  owner,  after  an  In- 
cident, has  constituted  a  fund  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (g)  of  this  section  and  is 
entitled  to  limit  hU  llabUIty, 

(A)  no  person  having  a  claim  for  pollu- 
tion damage  arising  out  of  that  incident 
shall  be  entitled  to  exercise  any  right  against 
any  other  assets  of  the  owner  in  respect  of 
such  claim; 

(B)  a  District  Covirt  of  the  United  States 
shall  OTder  the  release  of  any  ship  or  other 
property  belonging  to  the  owner  which  has 
been  arrested  In  respect  of  a  claim  for  pol- 
lution damage  arising  out  of  that  incident, 
and  shall  similarly  release  any  ball  or  other 
security  furnished  to  avoid  arrest. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shaU 
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apply  only  If  the  claimant  has  access  to  the 
Court  administering  the  fund  and  the  fund 
Is  actually  available  In  respect  of  his  claim. 

"(1)  Any  claim  for  compensation  for  pol- 
lution damage  may  be  brought  directly 
against  the  guarantor  of  the  owner's  liability 
for  pollution  damage.  In  such  case,  the 
defendant  may.  Irrespective  of  the  actual 
fault  or  privity  of  the  owner,  avail  himself 
of  the  limits  of  liability  prescribed  In  sub- 
section (g)(1)  of  this  section.  He  may  fur- 
ther avail  himself  of  the  defenses  (other 
than  the  bankruptcy  or  winding  up  of  the 
owner)  which  the  owner  himself  would  have 
been  entitled  to  Invoke.  F^irthermore.  the 
defendant  may  avail  himself  of  the  defense 
that  the  pollution  damage  resulted  from  the 
willful  misconduct  of  the  owner  himself,  but 
the  defendant  shall  not  avail  himself  of  any 
other  defense  which  he  might  have  been  en- 
titled to  Invoke  In  proceedings  brought  by 
the  owner  against  him.  The  defendant  shall 
In  any  event  have  the  right  to  require  the 
owner  to  be  joined  In  the  action. 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  The  owner  of  a  ship  regis- 
tered In  the  United  States  which  Is  capable 
of  carrying  more  than  2.000  tons  of  oil  In 
bulk  as  cargo  shall  maintain  insurance  or 
other  financial  security  In  the  sums  fixed  by 
applying  the  limits  of  liability  prescribed 
In  subsection  (g)(1)  of  Section  102  of  this 
title.  Any  sums  provided  by  Insurance  or  by 
other  financial  security  maintained  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
be  available  exclusively  for  the  satisfaction 
of  claims  under  this  title. 

"(b)  After  determining  that  Insurance  or 
other  financial  security  In  the  sums  fixed  by 
applying  the  limits  of  subsection  (g)(1)  of 
Section  102  has  been  obtained,  the  President 
shall  Issue  a  certificate  to  each  ship  regis- 
tered In  the  United  States  which  Is  capable 
of  carrying  more  than  2,000  tons  of  oil  In 
bulk  as  cargo  attesting  that  such  Insurance 
or  other  financial  security  has  been  obtained. 
After  making  such  a  determination,  the  Pres- 
ident may  also  issue  a  certificate  to  a  ship 
capable  of  carrying  more  than  2,000  tons  of 
oil  in  bulk  as  cargo  which  Is  registered  in 
a  State  not  party  to  the  Liability  Convention. 
The  certlflcate  shall  be  In  the  form  annexed 
to  the  Liability  Convention  and  shall  con- 
tain: 

(1)  name  of  the  ship  and  port  of  registra- 
tion; 

(2)  name  and  principal  place  of  business 
of  owner; 

(3)  type  of  security; 

(4)  name  and  principal  place  of  business 
of  Insurer  or  other  person  giving  security, 
and  where  appropriate,  place  of  business 
where  the  Insurance  or  security  Is  estab- 
lished; 

(5)  period  of  validity  of  certlflcate  which 
shall  not  be  longer  than  the  period  of  va- 
lidity of  the  Insurance  or  other  security. 

"(c)  The  certificates  shall  be  carried  on 
board  all  ships  to  which  the  certificates  are 
Issued  and  a  copy  shall  be  retained  by  the 
President. 

"(d)  No  certlflcate  shall  be  Issued  If  the  In- 
surance or  other  financial  security  can  cease, 
for  reasons  other  than  the  expiration  of  the 
period  of  validity  of  the  insurance  or  security 
specified  In  the  certlflcate,  before  three 
months  have  elapsed  from  the  date  on  which 
notice  of  its  termination  Is  given  to  the 
President.  The  President  shall  determine 
such  other  requirements  related  to  the  finan- 
cial capability  of  the  owner's  guarantor  as 
may  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  for  the  Issuance  of  the  certificate 
or  the  termination  of  Its  validity. 

"(e)  Certificates  Issued  or  certified  under 
the  authority  of  another  State  party  to  the 
Convention  shall  have  the  same  force  as 
certificates  Issued  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  State  shall  request 
consultation  with  the  State  of  a  ship's  reg- 
istry  If   the   President  seeks  to   determine 


whether  the  guarantor  named  In  the  ship's 
certlflcate  Is  flnanclally  capable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  If  the  President  determines 
that  such  guarantor  is  not  flnanclally  cap- 
able for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  may  take 
such  lawful  action  as  he  deems  appropriate. 
Including  but  not  limited  to  the  barring  of 
the  ship  from  any  or  all  ports  of  the  United 
States. 

"(f)  No  ship  registered  In  the  United  States 
to  which  this  section  applies  shall  engage  In 
trade  unless  a  certlflcate  has  been  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 

"(g)  No  ship  registered  In  the  United 
States  which  Is  capable  of  carrying  more 
than  2,(K)0  tons  of  oil  In  bulk  as  cargo,  and 
no  other  ship,  wherever  registered,  actually 
carrying  more  than  2,000  tons  of  oil  In  bulk 
as  cargo,  shall  entgtor  leave  a  port  In  the 
United  States,  or  be^permltted  to  arrive  at 
or  leave  an  offshore  terminal  In  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  the  United  States  unless 
the  ship  has  on  board  a  valid  certlflcate  Is- 
sued by  the  United  States  or  a  foreign  coun- 
try party  to  the  Convention.  Any  ship  re- 
quired by  the  preceding  sentence  to  have  such 
a  valid  certlflcate  on  board  which  enters  the 
territorial  waters  or  the  contiguous  zone  of 
the  United  States  en  route  to  a  port  or  termi- 
nal Installation  (as  deflned  In  subsection 
201(e)  of  "ntle  n)  In  the  United  States,  and 
which  falls  to  have  such  valid  certlflcate  on 
board,  shall  for  each  such  failure  be  liable 
for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  10,000 
dollars.  The  President  may  assess  and  com- 
promise such  penalty.  No  penalty  shall  be 
assessed  until  notice  and  an  opportunity  for 
hearing  on  the  charge  has  been  given.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  the  penalty  or 
the  amount  agreed  upon  In  compromise,  the 
demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  owner  shall 
be  considered  by  the  President. 

"(h)  Any  ship  owned  by  the  United  States 
or  any  foreign  country  which  carries  a  cer- 
tlflcate Issued  by  the  President,  or.  If  a  ship 
owned  by  a  foreign  country,  by  the  country 
owning  the  ship,  stating  the  ownership  of 
the  ship  and  that  the  ship's  liability  is  cov- 
ered to  the  limit  prescribed  by  subsection 
(g)  (1)  of  Section  102  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
complied  with  the  foregoing  requirements  of 
this  section.  The  certlflcate  shall  resemble  as 
closely  as  possible  the  model  described  In  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section. 

"(1)  The  President  is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate the  administration  of  this  section,  In- 
cluding the  powers  to  make  determinations 
and  to  make  and  revise  regulations,  and  to 
redelegate  such  powers,  to  the  heads  of  those 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities which  he  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  Rights  of  compensation  un- 
der this  Title  shall  be  extinguished  unless 
an  action  Is  brought  thereunder  within  three 
years  from  the  date  when  the  damage  oc- 
curred. However,  in  no  case  shall  an  action 
be  brought  later  than  six  years  from  the  date 
of  the  Incident  which  caused  the  damage. 
Where  the  Incident  consists  of  a  series  of 
occurrences,  the  six  years'  period  shall  run 
from  the  date  of  the  first  occurrence. 

"(b)  (1)  Subject  to  paragraph  2  of  this  sub- 
section, the  several  District  Courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
any  actions  arising  under  this  Act  If  the  ac- 
tion Is  brought  In  respect  of  an  incident 
which  has  caused  all  or  part  of  the  pollution 
damage  (other  than  preventive  measures)  on 
the  territory,  Including  the  territorial  sea,  of 
the  United  States  or  in  respect  of  preven- 
tive measures,  wherever  taken,  to  prevent  or 
minimize  such  damage. 

(2)  Actions  authorized  under  the  above 
subsection  may  be  brought  in  any  judicial 
district  In  which  one  of  the  plaintiffs  or  one 
of  the  defendants  resides  or  In  which  pol- 
lution damage,  Including  preventive  meas- 
ures taken  to  prevent  or  minimize  such 
damage,  has  occurred  or  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  have  occurred  If  such  preven- 


tive measures  had  not  been  taken.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  Act,  American  Samoa  shall 
be  Included  within  the  Judicial  district  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Hawaii  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  included 
within  the  judicial  districts  of  both  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  HawaU  and  the  District  Court  of 
Guam. 

(3)  If  the  fund  referred  to  In  subsection 
(g)  (3)  of  Section  102  has  been  constituted 
In  a  District  Court  of  the  United  States  or 
in  a  compefint  court  of  a  foreign  country 
party  to  the  Liability  Convention,  that  court 
shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  regarding 
all  matters  relating  to  the  apportionment 
and  distribution  of  the  fund. 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
302  of  Title  in  of  this  Act.  any  Judgment 
given  by  a  foreign  court  with  Jurisdiction 
in  accordance  with  Article  IX  of  the  Liability 
Convention  which  Is  enforceable  in  the  coun- 
try of  origin  and  which  Is  no  longer  subject 
to  ordinary  forms  of  review  therein,  shall  be 
enforceable  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  except : 

(1)  where  the  judgment  was  obtained  by 
fraud;  or 

(2)  where  the  defendant  was  not  given 
reasonable  notice  and  a  fair  opportunity  to 
present  his  case. 

"(d)  (1)  The  provisions  of  this  Title  shall 
not  apply  to  warships  or  other  ships  owned 
or  operated  by  a  country  and  used,  for  the 
time  being,  only  on  Government  non-com- 
mercial service, 

(2)    With  respect  to  ships  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  used  for  conunercial  pur- 
poses, the  United  States,  in  actions  brought 
against  it  in  the  United  States  and  in  other 
jurisdictions  Identified  in  Article  DC  of  the 
Liability    Convention,    waives    all    defenses 
based  on  Its  status  as  a  sovereign  state. 
"TITLE      II— INTERNATIONAL      CONVEN- 
TION ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  AN 
INTERNATIONAL    FUND   FOR    COMPEN- 
SATION FOR  OIL  POLLUTION  D.\MAGE 
"Sec.  201.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Title, 
the  term — 

"(a)  'Convention'  means  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational Fund  for  Compensation  for  Oil 
Pollution  Damage,  1971. 

"(b)  'The  Fund'  means  the  'International 
Oil  Pollution  Fund'  established  by  the  Con- 
vention. 

"(c)  'Liability  Convention,'  'ship.'  "State  of 
the  ship's  registry'  and  other  references  to 
registration  of  a  ship  In  a  State,  'person,' 
'owner,'  'oil,'  'pollution  damage,'  'preventive 
measures,'  'incident,'  'ft-anc,'  'ship's  tonnage.' 
'escape,'  'discharge,'  'United  States'  when 
used  in  a  geographic  sense,  'ton,'  'guarantor,' 
and  'District  Court  of  the  United  States' 
have  the  same  meaning  as  in  Title  I  of  this 
Act,  except  that  (1)  'oil'  shall  be  confined 
to  persistent  hydrocarbon  mineral  oils  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Title,  and  (2)  'ton'  In 
relation  to  oil  means  a  metric  ton. 

"(d)  'Contributing  oil"  means  crude  oU 
and  fuel  oil  as  defined  In  subparagraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  below: 

"(1)  'Crude  oil'  means  any  liquid  hydro- 
carbon mixture  occurring  naturally  In  the 
earth  whether  or  not  treated  to  render  It  suit- 
able for  transportation,  and  Includes  crude 
oils  from  which  certain  distillate  fractions 
have  been  removed  ('topped  crudes')  and  to 
which  certain  distillate  fractions  have  been 
added  ('spiked'  or  'reconstituted'  crudes). 

"(2)  'Fuel  oil'  means  heavy  distillates  or 
residues  from  crude  oil  or  blends  of  such 
materials  Intended  for  use  as  a  fuel  for  the 
production  of  heat  or  power  of  a  quality 
equivalent  to  'American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  Specification  for  Number  Four  Fuel 
Oil'  (Designation  D  396-69)  or  heavier. 

"(e)  'Terminal  Installation'  means  any  site 
for  the  storage  of  oil  In  bulk  which  Is  capable 
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receiving  oil  from  waterbome  transporta- 

.  Including  any  facility  situated  off-shore 

linked  to  such  site. 

Sue.  202.  (a)  Contributions  to  the  Fund 

sh^U  be  made  by  any  person  who  has  re- 

,  In  total  quantities  exceeding  160.000 

In  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year 

which  his  contribution  Is  calculated, 

(1)  In  the  ports  or  terminal  Installations 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  con- 
tributing oil  carried  by  sea  to  such  ports  or 
teitminal  installations: 

(2)  in  any  Installations  situated  In  the 
of  the  United  States,  contributing 

which  has  been  carried  by  sea  and  dis- 
charged In  a  port  or  terminal  installation 

a  country  not  party  to  the  Convention, 
that  contribution  in  respect  of 
contributing  oil  so  carried  and  discharged 
sh  ill  be  made  only  by  the  flrst  receiver  in  the 
Uijlted  States. 

( b )  Any  person 

1)  who  Is  a  subsidiary  of  or  an  entity 
coiimonly  controlled  by  a  person  or  related 
grt  up  of  persons  required  under  subsection 

of  this  section  to  make  contributions  to 

Fund  and  who  receives  contributing  oil 

provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 

iny  amount  in  the  same  calendar  year  as 

su4h  person  or  related  group  of  persons,  or 

2)  who  Is  one  of  two  or  more  subsidiaries 
3r  entitles  commonly  controlled  by  a  per- 

or  related  group  of  persons  and   such 
iisldiaries  or  entitles  receive,  as  provided 
subsection  (a)  of  this  Mction  an  amount 
contributing  oil   exce^lng    150,000   tons 
the  aggregate  *n  the  same  calendar  year, 
sh4u  also  make  cWtributions  to  the  Fund. 
President  shalisby  regulation  determine 
whjch  persons  shall  be  deemed   to  be  sub- 
commonly  controlled  entitles  and 
related  ^groups  of  persons  for  the  purposes 
his  subsection. 

(c)  Any  person  required  by  subsection  (a) 
(b)   of  this  section  to  contribute  to  the 

shall,   upon   notification   by   the   Dl- 
of  the  Fund,  be  liable  to  pay  the  Fund 
amount  of  his  initial  and  annual  con- 
tribution calciUated  pursuant  to  Article  11 
Article  12  of  the  Convention,  as  specl- 
by  the  DireclSr.  Such  person  shall  pay 
Fund  such  portion  thereof  in  cash   as 
,'  from  time  to  time  be  requested  by  the 
,  and   shall   give   such   security   for 
remaining   portions    thereof,    including 
in  arrears,  as  the  Director  may  re- 
re  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Fund. 
Su  ;h  person  shall  be  liable  to  pay  interest 
the  Fund  In  respect  of  amounts  in  ar- 

at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Fund. 
Id)     Any  person  liable  to  contribute  to  the 
and  who  falls  to  make  a  payment  or 
provide  security  to  the  Fund  eis  required 
the   preceding   subsection   within    three 
from  the  date  such  payment  is  due 
;he  provision  of  security  is  required,  shall 
each  such  failure  be  liable   for   a  civil 
alty  of  not  more  than  5.000  dollars.  The 
may  assess  and  compromise  such 
No  penalty  shall  be  assessed  until 
person  has  been  given  notice  and  an  op- 
po^unlty  for  a  hearing  on  such  charges.  In 
ning  the  amount  of  such  penalty  or 
amoimt  agreed  upon  in  compromise,  the 
good  faith  of  the  persons  and 
amount  of  the  contribution  due  shall 
:onsldered  by  the  President. 
(e)(1)   Subject  to  paragraph  (2)   of  this 
,  any  person  liable  to  contribute 
the  Fund  and  who  fails  to  make  a  pay- 
ment or  to  provide  security  to  the  Fund  as 
by  subsection    fc)    of  this  section 
be  liable  in  an  action  brought  in  the 
District  Courts  of  the  United  States 
the  Director  of  the  Fund  for  the  amount 
or  to  provide  such  other  relief  as  the 
coiJrt  may  determine  Is  appropriate. 

( 2)   Upon  a  determination  of  the  President 
thi  t  a  person  to  which  the  Judicial  power  of 
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the  United  States  does  not  extend  in  the 
clrcimxstances  set  forth  In  Amendment  XI 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
liable  to  contribute  an  amount  to  the  Fund, 
and  that  such  person  has  failed  to  make 
payment  of  that  amount  or  any  part  thereof 
for  more  than  three  months  from  the  date 
the  payment  was  due,  the  President  shall 
take  such  measures  as  he  deems  appropriate 
to  collect  such  unpaid  amount  and  any  in- 
terest (as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section)  on  behalf  of  the  Fund,  including 
the  prosecution  of  an  action  therefor  against 
such  person  in  a  court  of  the  United  States. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  swras  collected,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  forthwith  pay  such  sums  to  the 
P^ind. 

"(f)  The  Fund  shall  have  capacity  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  contract, 
to  acquire  and  dispose  of  real  and  personal 
property,  and  to  Institute  and  be  party  to 
legal  proceedings.  The  Director  of  the  Fund 
shall  be  the  legal  representative  of  the  Fund. 
The  Director  shall  be  deemed  Irrevocably  to 
have  appointed  the  Secretary  of  State  his 
agent  for  service  of  process  in  any  action 
against  the  Fund  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States. 

"(g)  The  President  shall  communicate  to 
the  Director  of  the  Fund  the  name  and 
address  of  any  person  who  is  liable  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Fund  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  and  data  regarding  the  relevant 
quantities  of  contributing  oil  received  by 
such  person  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year.  The  President  may  require  any  person 
who  may  be  liable  to  contribute  to  the  Fund 
to  furnish  such  information  as  he  may  from 
time  to  time  deem  appropriate  for  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence.  Communications 
by  the  President  to  the  Director  shall,  in 
any  Civil  action  or  administrative  proceeding 
arising  out  of  alleged  failure  to  contribute 
or  provide  security  to  the  Fund  as  required 
herein,  be  vrxma  facie  evidence  of  the  facts 
stated  therein. 

"(h)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  del- 
egate the  administration  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding the  powers  to  make  determinations, 
and  to  make  and  revise  regulations,  and  to 
redelegate  such  powers,  to  the  heads  of  those 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities which  he  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate. 

■Sec.  203.  Sections  204  and  205  of  this  Title 
respectively  apply  exclusively  to  pollution 
damage  (other  than  preventive  measures) 
caused  on  the  territory,  including  the  terri- 
torial sea.  of  the  United  States  and  any  for- 
eign country  which  is  party  to  the  Conven- 
tion and  to  preventive  measures,  wherever 
taken  to  prevent  or  minimize  such  damage, 
and,  with  regard  to  indemnification  of  owners 
and  guarantors,  to  pollution  damage  (other 
than  preventive  measures)  caused  on  the  ter- 
ritory, including  the  territorial  sea.  of  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  country  party 
to  the  Liability  Convention  by  a  ship  reg- 
istered In  a  State  party  to  the  Convention, 
and  to  preventive  measures,  wherever  taken, 
to  prevent  or  minimize  such  damage. 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  person  suffermg  pollu- 
tion damage  arising  out  of  an  Incident  occur- 
ring more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  entry  Into  force  of  the  Convention 
shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  from  the 
fund  If  that  person  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
full  and  adequate  compensation  for  the  dam- 
age under  the  terms  of  Title  I  or  the  Liability 
Convention  either 

"(1)  because  no  liability  for  the  damage 
arises  under  Title  I  or  the  Liability  Conven- 
tion; or 

"(2)  because  the  owner  liable  for  the  dam- 
age under  Title  I  or  the  Liability  Conven- 
tion is  financially  Incapable  of  meeting  his 
obligations  in  full  and  any  financial  security 
that  may  be  provided  under  section  103  of 
Title  I  or  Article  VII  of  the  Liability  Con- 
vention does  not  cover  or  is  insufficient  to 


satisfy  the  claims  for  compensation  for  the 
damage,  provided  that  an  owner  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  financially  Incapable  of  meet- 
ing his  obligations  and  financial  security 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  Insufficient  if  the  per- 
son suffering  damage  has  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain full  satisfaction  of  the  amount  due  him 
under  Title  I  or  the  Liability  Convention 
after  having  taken  all  reasonable  steps  to 
pursue  the  legal  remedies  available  to  him: 
or 

( 3 )  because  the  damages  exceed  the  owner's 
liability  under  the  Liability  Convention  as 
limited  pursuant  to  subsection  102(g)  of 
Title  I  or  Article  V.  paragraph  1  of  the  Lia- 
bility Convention  or  under  the  terms  of  any 
other  international  convention  in  force  or 
open  for  signature,  ratification  or  accession 
on  December  18,  1971. 

Expenses  reasonably  incurred  or  sacrifices 
reasonably  made  by  the  owner  voluntarily 
for  preventive  measures  shall  be  tret^d  as 
pollution  damage  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Fund  shall -Incur  no  obligation 
under  the  preceding  subsection  if: 

1 1 )  it  proves  that  the  pollution  damage 
resulted  from  an  act  of  war.  hostUlties,  civil 
war  or  insurrection  or  was  caused  by  oil 
which  has  escaped  or  been  discharged  from 
a  warship  or  other  ship  owned  or  operated 
by  the  United  States  or  a  foreign  country 
and  used  at  the  time  of  the  incident  only 
oh  government  non-commercial  service:  or 

(2)  the  claimant  cannot  prove  that  the 
damage  resulted  from  an  Incident  involving 
one  cr  more  sMps. 

"(c)  If  the  Fund  proves  that  the  pollution 
damage  resulted  wholly  or  partially  either 
from  an  act  or  omission  done  with  intent 
to  cause  damage  by  the  person  who  suffered 
damage  or  from  the  negligence  of  that  per- 
son, the  Fund  may  be  exonerated  to  the 
same  extent  from  its  obligation  to  pay  com- 
pensation to  such  person.  The  Fund  shall 
in  any  event  be  exonerated  to  the  extent 
that  the  owner  may  have  been  exonerated 
under  subsection  102(c)  of  Title  I  or  Article 
III.  paragraph  3  of  the  Liability  Convention. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act.  the  Fund  shall  not  to  any  extent  be 
exonerated  with  regard  to  pollution  damage 
resulting  from  the  taking  of  preventive  meas-\ 
urea  compensable  under  subsection  (a)  of  - - 
this  section. 

"(d)  The  aggregate  amount  of  compensa- 
tion payable  by  the  Fund  under  this  Act 
shall  in  respect  of  any  one  Incident  be  lim- 
ited, so  that  the  total  sum  of  that  amount 
and  the  amount  ot.«com"pensatlon  actually 
paid  under  Title  j/ot  the  Liability  Conven- 
tion for  poUutloH  damage,  including  any 
sums  in  respect  of  which  the  Fund  Is  under 
an  obligation  to  Indemnify  the  owner  pur- 
suant to  Section  205  of  this  Title  shall  not 
exceed  the  dollar  equivalent  of  450  million 
francs:  provided,  however,  that  If  the  Fund 
shall  decide  to  change  the  figure  450  million 
francs,  such  total  sum  shall,  with  respect 
to  Incidents  occurring  after  the  date  of  such 
change.  In  no  case  exceed  the  dollar  equiva- 
lent of  the  amount  decided  on  by  the  Fund, 
and  further  provided,  that  all  pollution  dam- 
age resulting  from  a  single  natural  phenome- 
non of  an  exceptional,  inevitable,  and  Irre- 
sistible character  in  every  case  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  single  Inci- 
dent. 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  An  owner  or  his  guarantor 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  from  the 
Fund,  for  that  portion  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  liability  for  pollution  damage  un- 
der Title  I  or  the  Liability  Convention  aris- 
ing out  of  an  Incident  occurring  more  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  en- 
try Into  force  of  the  Convention  which: 

(1 )  Is  In  excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
dollar  equivalent  of  1500  francs  for  each 
ton  of  the  ship's  tonnage  or  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  dollar  equivalent  of  125  million 
francs,  whichever  Is  less;  and. 
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(2)  Is  not  In  excess  of  an  amount  equal 
to  the  dollar  equivalent  of  2,000  francs  for 
each  ton  of  the  ship's  tonnage  or  an  amount 
equal  to  the  dollar  equivalent  of  210  mil- 
lion francs,  whichever  Is  the  less; 
provided,  however,  that  the  Fund  shall  Incur 
no  obligation  under  this  paragraph  *here 
the  pollution  damage  resulted  from  the  will- 
ful misconduct  of  the  owner  himself. 

"(b)  If  the  Fund  proves  that 

( 1 )  as  a  result  of  the  actual  f atilt  or  priv- 
ity of  the  owner,  the  ship  from  which  the 
oil  causmg  pollution  damage  (Including 
preventive  me.^sures)  escaped  or  was  dis- 
charged did  not  comply  with  the  require- 
ments laid  down  In  (A)  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution 
of  the  Sea  by  Oil.  1954,  as  amended  in  1962; 
or  (B)  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  LUe  at  Sea,  1960;  or  (C)  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  Load  Lines,  1966; 
or  (D)  the  International  Regulations  for 
Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea,  1960;  or  any 
amendment  which  has  been  determined  to 
be  of  an  important  nature  under  Article 
XVI (5)  of  the  Convention  mentioned  In 
(A),  under  Article  IX(e)  of  the  Convention 
mentioned  in  (B)  or  under  Article  29(3)  (d) 
or  (4)(d)  of  the  Convention  mentioned  In 
(C);  provided,  however,  that  any  such 
amendment  has  been  In  force  for  at  least 
twelve  months  at  the  time  of  the  Incident; 
and, 

(2)  the  Incident  or  damage  was  wholly 
or  partially  caused  by  such  non-compliance; 
the  Fund  shall,  to  the  same  extent,  be 
exonerated  from  Its  obligations  under  the 
precedmg  subsection,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  ship  was  bound  by  the  law  of 
the  State  of  the  ship's  registry  to  comply 
with  such  requirements. 

"(c)  If  the  Fund  decides  that  a  new  con- 
vention  shall   replace   an   Instrument   or   a  ji^'^^f.-^  j^ 
part  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  ParagT8ph^»~t?    j^. 


tlon  damage  shall  be  treated  as  Included 
In  the  owner's  liability  for  the  pxirpoees  of 
this  section. 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  The  several  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  jurisdiction 
over  actions  against  the  fund  for  compensa- 
tion or  indemnification  under  sections  204 
or  205  of  this  title.  Such  actions  may  be 
brought  no  sooner  than  240  days  after  entry 
Into  force  of  the  convention  and  shall  be 
brought  only  before  a  court  competent  un- 
der section  104(b)    of  title  I  of  his  Act. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  for  consoli- 
dation of  the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Pro- 
cedure, where  an  action  for  compensation  for 
pollution  damage  has  been  brought  before 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States  or  a 
court  of  another  country  competent  imder 
article  IX  of  the  Liability  Convention, 
against  the  owner  or  his  guarantor,  such 
court  or  courts  shall  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction over  actions  against  the  fund  for 
compensation  or  Indemnification  under  sec- 
tion 204  or  205  of  this  title  In  respect  of 
pollution  damage  arising  out  of  the  same 
Incident  and  involving  the  same  defendant 
or  his  guarantor.  However,  where  an  £w:tlon 
for  compensation  for  pollution  damage  un- 
der, the  Liability  Convention  has  been 
brought  before  a  court  of  a  country  party 
to  the  Liability  Convention  but  not  to  the 
convention,  any  action  against  the  fund 
for  such  compensation  or  Indemnification 
may  be  brought  before  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  un- 
der section  104(b)   of  title  I. 

"(c)  The  fund  may  Intervene  of  right 
as  a  party  In  any  legal  proceedings  Insti- 
tuted against  an  owner  or  his  guarantor 
under  title  I  of  this  Act. 

"(d)    Subject   to   subsection    (e)    of   this 

section,  the  fund  shall  not  be  bound  by  any 

Judgment    or    decision    in    proceedings    to 

has  not   been  a  party  or  by  any 


of  Article  5  of  the  Convention,  the  ship  shall   ' 


■settlement  to  which  it  is  not  a  party. 


on  the  effective  date  of  such  replacement 
be  required  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  new  convention  for  the  purposes  of 
the  preceding  subsection:  Provided,  however, 
That  any  ship  registered  at  the  time  of  an 
Incident  In  any  State  party  to  the  Conven- 
tion (Including  the  United  States)  which 
Is  not  a  party  to  the  new  convention  and 
which  has  declared  to  the  Director  of  the 
Fund  that  It  does  not  accept  such  replace- 
ment and  has  not  terminated  such  declara- 
tion shall  be  required  for  the  purposes  of 
the  preceding  subsection  to  comply  only  with 
the  requirements  referred  to  In  that  subsec- 
tion until  such  declaration  Is  withdrawn  or 
the  State  becomes  party  to  the  new  conven- 
tion. 

"  (d)  Any  ship  complying  with  the  require- 
ments In  an  amendment  to  an  instrument 
specified  In  subsection  (b)  or  with  the  re- 
quirements In  a  new  convention,  where  the 
amendment  or  the  convention  Is  designed 
to  replace  In  whole  or  In  part  such  Instru- 
ment, shall  be  considered  as  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection   (b) . 

"(e)  If  the  Fund  shall  have  assimied  the 
obligations  of  a  guarantor  of  part  of  an 
owner's  liability,  the  owner  shall,  upon  proof 
of  such  assumption,  be  deemed  to  have  com- 
piled with  Section  103  of  "Htle  I  of  thU  Act 
and  Article  vn  of  the  Liability  Convention 
with  respect  to  that  part  of  his  liability. 
Where  the  Fund,  acting  as  a  guarantor,  has 
paid  compensation  for  pollution  damage  in 
accordance  with  Title  I  of  this  Act  or  the 
Liability  Convention,  It  shall  have  a  right 
of  recovery  from  the  owner  to  the  extent  that 
the  Fund  would  have  been  exonerated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  from 
its  obligations  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  Indemnify  the  owner  or  his  guar- 
antor. 

"(f)  Expenses  reasonably  incurred  and 
sacrifices  reasonably  made  by  the  owner 
voluntarily   to  prevent  or  minimize  poUu- 


"(e)  Where  an   action   under  title   I   for 


compensation  for  pollution  damage  bas  been 
brought  against  an  owner  or  his  guarantor 
in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States,  each 
party  to  the  proceedings  shall  be  entitled  to 
notify  the  fund  of  the  proceedings.  Where 
such  notification  has  been  timely  made  and 
in  accordajice  with  the  practice  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  any  judgment  rendered  by  the 
court  in  such  proceedings  shall,  after  it  has 
become  final  and  enforceable  in  the  United 
States,  become  binding  upon  the  fund  in  the 
sense  that  the  facts  and  findings  in  that 
judgment  may  not  be  disputed  by  the  fund 
even  if  the  fund  has  not  actually  inter- 
vened in  the  proceedings. 

"(f)  Rights  to  compensation  under  sec- 
tion 204  of  this  title  or  to  indemnification 
under  section  205  of  this  title  shall  be  ex- 
tinguished unless  an  action  Is  brought  there- 
under or  notification  has  been  made  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  subsection  within 
three  years  from  the  date  when  the  pollu- 
tion damage  occurred,  provided  that  no  ac- 
tion shall  be  brought  more  than  six  years 
after  the  date  of  the  incident  which  caused 
the  pollution  damage. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  subsection,  the  right  of  an 
owner  or  guarantor  to  seek  Indemnification 
from  the  fund  pursuant  to  section  205(a) 
shall  In  no  case  be  extinguished  sooner  than 
six  months  from  the  date  the  owner  or  his 
guarantor  acquired  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mencement of  an  action  against  him  under 
title  I  of  this  Act  or  imder  the  Liability 
Convention. 

"(h)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
302  of  Title  in  of  this  Act.  any  Judgment 
given  against  the  Fund  by  a  court  having 
jurisdiction  as  provided  In  Article  7,  pcu-a- 
graphs  (1)  or  (3)  of  the  Convention  shall, 
when  It  Is  enforceable  In  the  country  of 
origin,  and  which  Is  no  longer  subject  to 
ordinary  forms  of  review  therein  be  enforce- 
able In  the  courts  of  the  United  States  except 


on  the  same  conditions  as  are  prescribed  in 
Section  104  of  "Htle  I. 

"Sec.   207.   The  Fund,   its   assets   and   in- 
come,    including     contributions,     shall     be 
exempt  from  all  direct  taxation  In  the  United 
States. 
TITLE  ni— APPORTIONMENT  OF  CLAIMS 

AND  SUBROGATION;    EXCLUSIVE  REM- 
EDY; EFFECTIVE  DATE 

"Sec.  301.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Title. 
the  term — 

"(a)  'Owner's  fund"  means  a  fund  consti- 
tuted as  provided  in  Section  102  of  Title  I 
of  this  Act. 

"(b)  'Cumpensation  Fund"  means  the  Fund 
as  defined  in  Section  201  of  Title  II  of  this 
Act. 

"(c)  'Owner.'  'guarantor.'  'person.'  'pollu- 
tion damage.'  'preventive  measures,'  'Liabil- 
ity ConveJition,'  and  District  Court  of  the 
United  States"  have  the  same  meaning  as  in 
Title  I  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  'Couventiou'  has  the  same  meaning 
as  In  Title  n  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  Subject  to  Section  303  of 
this  Title — 

( 1 )  An  owner's  fund  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  claimants  in  proportion  to  their 
established  claims.  Claims  in  respect  of  pre- 
ventive measures  taken  by  the  owner  shall 
rank  equally  with  other  claims  against  tlie 
owner's  fund. 

(2)  Where  the  aggregate  amount  of  dam- 
age arising  out  of  any  one  Incident  exceed? 
the  amount  referred  to  In  section  240(d)  of 
title  II  of  this  Act,  the  amount  available 
thereunder  for  compensation  of  such  dam- 
age under  this  Act  shall  be  distributed  m 
such  a  manner  that  the  proportion  between 
any  established  claim  and  the  amount  of 
compensation  actually  recovered  by  the 
claimant  under  the  Liability  Convention  and 
this  Act  shall  be  the  same  for  all  claimants. 

"(b)  On  the  petition  of  any  claimant, 
owner,  guarantor,  the  Compensation  Fund,  or 
any  other  interested  person,  any  District 
Court  of  the  Unlt«d  States  In  which  an  own- 
er's finid  is  constituted  pursuant  to  section 
1C2  of  title  I  of  this  Act  or  if  no  fund  Is  con- 
stituted, any  District  Court  having  jurisdic- 
tion of  an  action  against  the  Compensation 
Fund  may  determine  that  liability  arising 
from  ^  incident  may  exceed  the  limit  of  lia- 
bility under  this  Act.  Whenever  such  deter- 
mination is  made: 

(1)  Total  payments  made  by  or  for  all 
claimants  as  a  result  of  such  Incident  shall 
not  exceed  20  per  centum  of  such  limit  of 
liability  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
court: 

(2)  The  court  shall  not  authorize  pay- 
ments In  excess  of  20  per  centum  of  such 
limit  of  liability  unless  the  court  determines 
that  such  payments  are  or  will  be  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  of  distriboition  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  court  or  such  pay- 
ments are  not  likely  to  prejudice  the  sub- 
sequent adoption  and  implementation  by  the 
court  of  a  plan  of  distribution  pursuant  to 
subsectlon(a)  of  this  section;  and 

(3)  Any  other  Interested  person  may  sub- 
mit to  such  District  Court  a  plan  for  the 
disposition  of  pending  claims  and  for  the 
distribution  of  remaining  moneys  available. 
Such  a  plan  shall  Include  an  allocation  of 
appropriate  amounts  for  claims  which  may 
not  be  made  until  a  later  time.  Such  court 
shall  have  all  power  necessary  to  approve, 
disapprove,  or  modify  plans  proposed,  or  to 
adopt  another  plan;  and  to  determine  the 
proportionate  share  of  moneys  available  for 
each  claimant.  Any  person  compensated  or 
Indemnified  shall  be  entitled  to  such  orders 
as  may  be  appropriate  to  Implement  and  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  in- 
cluding orders  limiting  the  liability  of  the 
persons  Indemnified,  orders  approving  or 
modifying  the  plan,  orders  staying  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  and  the  execution  of  court 
judgments,  orders  apportioiUng  the  payments 
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made  to  claimants,  and  orders  permit- 
partial   payments   to   be   made    before 
determination  of  the  total  claims.  The 
of    such    court    shall    be    effective 
thifcughout  the  United  States. 

'  Sec.  303.  (a)  If,  before  an  owner's  fund  Is 
I  Tlbuted,  the  owner,  any  of  his  servanta 
I  igenta,  the  owner's  guarantor,  or  the  Com- 
perjsatlon  Fund  has  as  a  result  of  the  Incl- 
In  question,  paid  compensation  for  pol- 
-  damage,  such  person  shall,  up  to  the 
t  he  has  paid,  acquire  by  subrogation 
rlghta  which  the  person  so  compensated 
Id  have  enjoyed  under  this  Act. 
b)  The  right  of  subrogation  provided  for 
ubsectlon   (a)    of  this  section  may  also 
fxerclsed  by  a  person  other  than  those 
1  itloned  therein  In  respect  of  any  amount 
c  ompensatlon  for  pollution  damage  which 
may  have  paid  but  only  to  the  extent 
;  such  subrogation  Is  otherwise  permit- 
under  law. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section 

205|of  Title  n.  the  Com|tensatlon  Fund  shall. 

spect  of  any  amount  of  compensation 

danjage  paid  by  the  Compensation  Fund  In 

ice  with  Section  204  of  Title  11,  ac- 

by   subrogation   the   rights   that   the 

so  compensated  may  enjoy  under  TUle 

the   Liability   Convention  against   the 

■  liable  for  the  damage  or  his  guaran- 
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Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prejudice 
-.right  of  recourse  or  subrogation  of  the 
npensatlon    Fund    against    persons   other 
■>  I  those  referred  to  In  the  preceding  sub- 
on   In  any  event  the  right  of  the  Corn- 
pen  atlon  Fund  to  subrogation  to  the  rights 
F  arsons  referred  to  In  the  preceding  para- 
"*h  shall   be  no  less  favorable   than  that 
n   insurer  of  a   person   to   whom  com- 
pensation or  indemnification  has  been  paid. 
)  Without  prejudice  to  anv  o.her  rights 
of  slibro-atlon  or  recourse  against  the  Com- 
pensation Fund  which  may  e::ist.  the  United 
■3  or  any  foreign  country  party  to  the 
en '.ion.  or  any  agency  thereof,  shall  ac- 
?  by  subrogation  the  rights  which  a  per- 
it  has  compensated  for  pollution  dam- 
In   accordance    with    the   provisions   of 
!)nal  law  would  have  enjoyed  under  the 
n^entlon. 

:c.  304.  No  action  for  compensation  for 

damage  or  preventive  measures  shall  be 

maintained  In  the  United  States  against  an 

a   guarantor,   or   the   Compensation 

otherwise   than    in   accordance    with 

Act.  No  action  for  such  damage  or  pre- 

ive    measures    shall    be    maintained    In 

United  States  against  an  owners  serv- 

or  agents. 

EC.  305.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  upon 
later  of  the  date  of  its  enactment  cr 
late  of  the  entry  Into  force  of  the  Con- 
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President  i 
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Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Jan.  31. 1973. 
Spiho  T.  Aonew, 
of  the  SeTiate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President;  There  Is  transmitted 
herevlth  a  draft  of  a  proposed  act,  "To 
Implement  the  International  Convention  on 
Liability  for  Oil  Pollution  Damage  and 
International  Convention  on  the  Estab- 
lishment of  an  International  Fund  for  Corn- 
penajitlon  for  OU  Pollution  Damage." 

act  was  first  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
on  September  8,  1972.  The  proposed  act 
1  Incorporate  In  domestic  law,  provisions 
embodied  in  the  two  Conventions  establlsh- 
reglme  for  prevention  of  and  compen- 
t  for  oil  pollution  damage  fjfem  tankers, 
fntematlonal  Convention  on  Civil  Lla- 
for  OU  Pollution  Damage,  which  was 
atcd  In  1969  at  a  conference  convened 
by  tpe  Inter-Oovemmental   Maritime  Con- 
i  Organization  (IMOO) .  has  been  fa- 
voraf  ly  rep<MtM  to  tha  8enat«  by  the  Senate 
Relatlona  Onnmlttfle.  Action  by  the 
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Senate  is  pending.  The  International  Con- 
vention on  the  Establishment  of  an  Inter- 
national Fund  for  Compensation  for  Oil  Pol- 
lution Damage,  also  an  IMCO  Convention, 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  ad- 
vice and  consent.  The  submission  of  draft 
legislation  at  this  time  Is  In  accord  with 
Executive  Branch  Intention  of  seeking  legis- 
lative Implementation  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble time. 

Title  I  of  the  proposed  act  Implements  pro- 
visions of  the  ClvU  Liability  Convention 
making  a  tanker  owner  strictly  Uable  to 
governments  and  private  persons  for  oU  pol- 
lution damage  In  the  territory.  Including  the 
territorial  sea,  of  the  United  Stetes  or  any 
other  country  party  to  the  Civil  UabUlty 
Convention,  and  for  preventive  measures, 
wherever  taken,  in  respect  of  such  damage 
An  owner  may  limit  his  liabUitv  to  the  lesser 
of  $144*  per  ton  or  $15.120,000*  bv  consti- 
tuting a  fund  In  the  amount  of  his  liability 
limit  in  the  appropriate  court.  The  act  also 
requires  that  the  owner  of  a  vessel  capable 
of  or  actually  carrying  more  than  2.000  tons 
of  oil  In  bulk  as  cargo  carry  Insurance  or 
another  guarantee  of  financial  seJlurlty  In 
the  amount  of  the  limit  which  may  be  ao- 
plled  to  his  liability. 

Title  II  of  the  act  Implements  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Compensation  Fund  Convention 
making  the  CompensatloTi  Fund  (an  inter- 
national entity)  strictly  liable  up  to  $32  400  - 
000  per  Incident  for  oil  pollution  damage 
Insofar  as  that  amount  exceeds  applicable 
limits  in  the  Civil  Liability  Convention  and 
for  the  entire  amount  in  respect  of  certain 
Incidents  of  damage  where  the  owner  may 
avaU  hUnself  of  a  defense  under  that  Con- 
vention. The  Compensation  Fund  will  be 
financed  by  contributions  levied  on  receivers 
of  oil  importing  more  than  150.000  tons  of 
contributing  oU  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed  sum 
per  ton  of  oil.  set  on  the  basis  of  need  from 
time  to  time. 

Title  II  also  Implements  the  provisions  of 
the  Compensation  Fund  Convention  which 
provides  for  the  Indemnification  by  the  Fund 
of  a  portion  of  the  liabllitv  of  the  owner  or 
his  guarantor  under  the  LiabUlty  Conven- 
tion. The  amount  which  may  be  indemnified 
is  that  portion  of  liability  which  exceeds  $108 
per  ton  or  $9,000,000,  whichever  Is  the  less, 
and  which  does  not  exceed  $144  per  ton  or 
815.200,000.  whichever  U  the  less.  The  obll- 
?ation  to  Indemnify  Is  subject  to  defeat  If  the 
Incident  causing  the  pollution  damage  arose 
from  the  willful  misconduct  of  the  owner  or, 
to  the  proportionate  extent  the  Incident' 
through  the  actual  fault  or  privity  of  the 
owner, 'was  caused  by  the  ship's  faUure  at 
the  time  of  the  incident  to  comply  with  the 
provisl.ons  of  named  IMCO  Conventions 
which  operate  to  have  a  pollution  prevention 
effect. 

Title  III  of  the  act  gathers  the  provisions 
of  law  required  by  both  Conventions  regard- 
ing subrogation  and  apportionment  of  claims 
where  applicable  liability  limits  may  be  ex- 
ceeded. It  also  Includes  a  provision  (Section 
302(b) )  empowering  a  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  adopt  a  plan  for  prompt  and 
equitable  distribution  of  monies  in  such 
csises. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  are  explained  In 
greater  detail  in  the  attached  sectional 
analysis.  The  act  would  supersede  that  part 

•  Throughout  this  letter  and  the  attached 
sectional  analysis,  dollar  figures  are  expressed 
In  terms  of  U.S.  dollars  taking  account  of  P  L 
92-268,  the  Par  Value  Modification  Act  The 
messages  from  the  President  transmitting  the 
Conventions  to  the  Senate  (Exec.  O  gist 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  May  20,  1970:  Exec.  K  91st 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  May  5,  1972)  have  expressed 
dollar  figures  in  terms  of  1970  U.S.  dollars. 
The  Conventions  and  the  act  themselves 
provide  that  the  limit  is  the  national  cur- 
rency equivalent  of  specified  amounts  of 
Polncare  francs. 
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of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act 
as  amended  relating  to  money  damages  for 
oil  pollution  and  financial  security,  but  only 
Insofar  as  a  given  oU  pollution  incident  Is 
within  the  so^w  of  the  Conventions.  No 
express  language  of  supersession  has  been 
provided,  however,  pending  review  of  recent 
changes  to  that  Act. 

Prompt  consideration  and  early  enactment 
of  this  legislation  are  respectfully  urged. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion Is  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the 
Administration. 
Sincerely. 

Marshall  Wright, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

Sectional  Analysis 
TrruE  I— International  Convention  on  Civil 

LlABIUTY    FOR    OiL    POLLTTTION    DAMAGE 

Sec.  101.  This  Section  includes  definitions 
of  terms  for  purposes  of  Title  I  of  the  Act 
Generally,  these  definitions  are  taken  ver- 
batUn  from  the  Civil  Liability  Convention  it- 
self. A  "ship"  Is  any  seagoing  vessel  or  sea- 
borne craft  actually  carrying  oil  In  bulk  as 
cargo.  "OU"  Includes  any  persistent  oil  car- 
ried as  cargo  or  In  a  ship's  bunkers.  The  defi- 
nition of  "person"  (subsection  (b) ) .  "state 
of  the  ship's  registry"  (subsection  (d) ) ,  and 
pollution  damage"  (subsection  (f))  are 
consistent  with  the  Convention  but  have 
been  modified  for  clarity  and  to  take  account 
of  circumstances  prevaUlng  in  the  United 
states  and  In  United  States  law. 

Sec.  102.  This  Section  Is  the  basic  UablUty 
section  of  the  Title.  It  provides  that  the 
owner  of  a  ship  at  the  time  of  an  Incident 
giving  rise  to  pollution  damage  Is  Uable  for 
pollution  damage  caused  as'a  result  of  the 
incident.  The  defenses  of  the  owner  are  con- 
fined to: 

1.  Act  of  war,  hostUltles.  clvU  war.  Insur- 
rection, or  act  of  God; 

2.  An  act  or  omission  done  with  Intent  to 
catise  damage  by  a  third  party;  or 

3.  The  negligence  or  wrongful  act  of  a  gov- 
ernment or  other  authority  in  the  exercise  of 
responslbUlty  for  the  maintenance  of  lights 
or  other  navigational  aids. 

An  owner's  llablUty  for  pollution  damage 
may  be  reduced  proportionally  to  the  extent 
the  owner  proves  that  the  damage  was 
caused  by  an  act  or  omission  done  with  Intent 
to  cause  damage  by  the  claimant  or  by  the 
claimant's  negligence.  The  Section  provides 
that  a  ship  owner  may  limit  his  liability  to 
$144  per  ship's  ton  or  $15,120,000.  whichever 
is  lesser,  by  the  constitution  of  a  fund  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  ship  o\  .ler's  UabUlty  In 
a  United  States  court  or  in  a  foreign  court 
havUig  Jurisdiction  under  the  Convention 
The  owner  may  avaU  himself  of  the  limit  only 
if  the  Incident  did  not  occur  as  a  result  of  the 
owner's  fault  or  privity.  The  Section  also 
provides  that  If  the  owner  has  constituted  a 
fund,  the  fund  shall  be  the  only  property  of 
the  owner  reachable  In  payment  for  covered 
pollution  damage.  If  the  claimant  has  access 
to  the  court  In  which  the  fund  U  constituted, 
and  If  the  fund  Is  actually  available  In  respect 
of  the  claim.  The  Section  also  provides  that 
an  action  may  be  brought  directly  against  a 
guarantor  (insurer)  of  the  owner's  liability 
for  pollution  damage.  The  Section  applies  to 
pollution  damage  caused  on  the  territory. 
Including  the  territorial  sea  of  the  United 
States  or  any  foreign  country  party  to  the 
LiabUlty  Convention,  and  to  preventive  meas- 
ures, wherever  taken,  to  prevent  or  minimize 
such  damage. 

Sec.  103.  Section  103  requires  the  owner  of 
a  ship  registered  In  the  United  States  which 
Is  capable  of  carrying  more  than  2.000  tons 
of  oU  In  bulk  as  cargo  to  maintain  Insurance 
or  other  financial  security  In  the  amount  of 
the  limit  of  the  owner's  llabUlty  under  Sec- 
tion 102.  Such  a  vessel  Is  required  to  carry  a 
certificate  attesting  that  Insurance  or  other 
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financial  security  In  that  amount  Is  main- 
tained. No  ship  registered  in  the  United 
States  which  is  required  to  have  such  a  cer- 
tificate may  engage  In  trade  unless  a  cer- 
tificate has  been  issued  to  It.  No  U.S.  ship 
capable  of  carrying  more  than  2.000  tons  of 
oU  In  bulk  as  cargo  and  no  other  ship,  wher- 
ever registered,  actuaUy  carrying  more  than 
2,000  tons  of  oU  in  bulk  as  cargo,  may  enter 
or  leave  a  port  In  the  United  States  or  arrive 
at  or  leave  an  offshore  terminal  In  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  the  United  States  unless 
the  ship  has  such  a  certificate  Issued  by  the 
United  States  or  a  foreign  country  party  to 
the  Convention.  The  Section  also  provides 
for  a  ClvU  penalty  of  up  to  $10,000  to  be 
Imposed  upon  any  ship  required  to  have  a 
certificate  and  faUlng  to  do  so  If  It  enters 
the  U.S.  territorial  waters  or  contiguous  zone 
en  route  to  a  port  or  terminal  Installation  In 
the  U.S. 

Sec.  104.  This  Section  provides  that  rights 
of  compensation  are  extinguished  unless  an 
action  Is  brought  within  three  years  of  the 
date  the  damage  occurred  or  not  later  than 
six  years  from  the  date  of  the  incident  which 
caused  the  damage.  If  the  incident  consists 
of  a  series  of  occurrences,  the  six-year  period 
runs  from  the  date  of  the  first  occurrence. 
The  Section  confers  jurisdiction   to  enter- 
tain actions  for  pollution   damage  on  the 
several  District  Courts  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  territories.  It  provides  that  a  judg- 
ment of  a  foreign  court  having  Jurisdiction 
in  accordance  with  Article  IX  of  the  LlabUlty 
Convention,  which  Is  final  In  the  country  of 
origin,  shall   be  enforceable  In  the  United 
States  unless  the  Judgment  was  obtained  by 
fraud  or  the  defendant  was  not  given  rea- 
sonable  notice   and   a   fair   opportunity  to 
present  his  case.  Article  IX  of  the  Liability 
Convention  provides  that  the  «)urts  of  any 
Contracting  State  have  jtirlsdlctlon  If  an  In- 
cident has  occurred  causing  poUutlon  dam- 
age  in   the   territory,   Including   the   terri- 
torial sea  of  such  a  State,  or  If  preventive 
measures   have   been   taken   to   prevent   or 
minimize    such    damage.    Pursuant    to   the 
Convention,    subsection    (d)    exempts    war- 
ships or  other  ships  owned  or  operated  by  a 
government  and  used  for  the  time  being  only 
on  government  non-commercial  service,  since 
poUutlon   damage  from  such   ships  Is  not 
covered  by  the  Convention.  It  also  waives  the 
sovereign   Immunity  of  the   United   States 
with  respect  to  actions  brought  against  the 
United  States  for  pollution  damage  from  any 
ships  owned  by  the  United  States  and  used 
for   commercial    purposes.    Foreign   govern- 
ments are  required  by  the   Convention  to 
make  the  same  waiver. 

Title  n — International  Convention  to  the 
Establishment  of  an  International  Fttnd 
for  Compensation  for  Oil  Pollution 
Damage 

Sec.  201.  This  Section  Incorporates  by  ref- 
erence the  definitions  of  Title  I  and  adds 
other  definitions  required  by  the  Compen- 
sation Fund  Convention.  It  confines  the 
definition  of  oU  to  persistent  hydrocarbon 
mineral  oils  for  the  purposes  of  the  Title  In 
accordance  with  the  Compensation  Fund 
Convention.  The  LlabUlty  Convention  In- 
cludes damage  arising  from  the  Introduction 
of  whale  oU  and  other  oils  that  are  not 
hydrocarbon  nalneral  oils.  Damage  from 
these  sources  was  not  Included  In  the  Com- 
pensation Ftmd  Convention  because  the  con- 
tribution system  of  the  Convention  coxild 
not  be  practicably  adapted  to  their  Inclu- 
sion. 

Sec.  202.  This  Section  provides  that  con- 
tributions to  the  Compensation  Fund  (an 
international  entity)  shaU  be  made  by  any 
person  who  receives  more  than  160,000  tons 
of  contributing  oU  (crude  and  fuel  oU)  in 
the  relevant  calendar  year,  carried  by  sea 
to  ports  or  terminal  Installations  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  or  to  ports  or  ter- 
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mlnal  Installations  of  a  cotmtry  not  party  to 
the  Convention  and  received  In  the  United 
States,  provided  that  contribution  in  respect 
of  contrlbuUng  oU  carried  to  a  non-party 
country  Is  to  be  made  only  by  the  first  re- 
ceiver In  the  United  States.  The  Section  pro- 
vides for  the  aggregation  of  receipts  of  con- 
tributing oil  of  subsidiaries,  commonly  con- 
troUed  entitles,  and  reUted  groups  of  per- 
sons. It  provides  that  a  person  required  to 
contribute  must  do  so  upon  notification  by 
the  Director  of  the  Compensation  Fund  and 
give  security  for  portions  not  called  for  In 
cash  or  amounts  In  arrears  if  the  Director 
so  requires  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the 
Compensation  Fund.  The  obligation  to  con- 
tribute or  provide  security  its  enforceable 
In  the  several  district  courts  and  a  person 
faUIng  to  make  payment  or  to  provide  secu- 
rity may  be  liable  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $5,000  for  each  such  faUure.  The 
United  States  Is  obliged  to  communicate  to 
the  Director  of  the  Compensation  Fund  the 
names  and  addresses  of  persons  from  time 
to  time  Uable  to  contribute  to  the  Com- 
pensation Fund. 

Sec.  203.  This  Section  provides  for  the  same 
geographical  coverage  of  this  Title  In  re- 
spect of  pollution  damage  as  Is  provided 
for  In  Title  I.  It  also  provides  that  the  In- 
#  demnlficatlon  provision  for  the  benefit  of 
Vowners  of  ships  and  guarantors  (Sec.  205) 
applies  to  owners  of  ships  registered  In  a 
State  party  to  the  Convention  and  to  their 
guarantors. 

Sec.  204.  ThU  Section  Is  the  basic  lla- 
bUlty Section  of  the  Title.  It  provides  that 
the  Compensation  Fund  Is  liable  for  pollu- 
tion damage  arising  out  of  an  Incident  oc- 
curring more  than  120  days  after  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  Compensation  Fund  Con- 
vention '  If  (1)  no  llabUlty  arises  under  the 
LUbllity  Convention;  (2)  because  the  owner 
Is  financially  Incapable  of  fully  paying  under 
the  LlabUlty  Convention  and  his  financial 
security  is  Inadequate;  or  (3)  because  the 
damage  exceeds  the  owner's  llabUlty  under 
the  LlabUlty  Convention  or  under  the  terms 
of  any  other  applicable  Convention  lUnltlng 
ship  owner  llabUlty  such  as  the  1957  Brus- 
sels Convention  on  Limitation  of  Shipowner's 
LlabUlty.'  Reasonable  costs  Incurred  by  an 
owner  voluntarily  for  preventive  measures 
are  treated  as  poUutlon  damage  under  the 
Section  In  order  to  Induce  an  owner  to  take 
prompt  action.  The  defenses  of  the  Fund  are 
limited  to: 

1.  Act  of  war,  hostUltles,  dvU  war  or  In- 
surrection; or 

2.  That  the  damage  was  caused  by  a  war- 
ship or  other  ship  owned  or  operated  by  a 
government  on  non-commercial  service. 

If   the   ship    causing   damage   cannot   be 
Identified,  a  claimant  must  prove  that  the 
damage  came  from  one  or  more  ships.  Hence 
the  Compensation  Fund  Is  liable  for  a  num- 
ber of  Incidents  of  poUutlon  damage  subject 
to  defenses  under  the  LlabUlty  Convention 
(compare  'Htle  I,  Section  102).  The  llabUlty 
of  the  Fund  may  be  reduced  proportionally 
to  the  extent  that  the  Fund  proves  that  dam- 
age results  from  an  act  or  omission  done 
with  the  Intent  to  cause  damage  by  the  per- 
son who  suffered  the  damage  or  the  negli- 
gence of  that  person.  The  Fund  must  be 
exonerated    to    the    same   extent    that    the 
owner  U  exonerated  under  "Htle  I  wish  re- 
spect to  such  a  person.  However,  the  Fund 
may  not  be  to  any  extent  exonerated  with 
r«gaPd  to  pollution  damage  resulting  from 
the  taking  of  compensable  preventive  meas- 
ures. 

The    aggregate    amount   of   compensation 


1  The  purpose  of  the  130  day  delay  Is  for 
organization  of  the  Ftmd  «rfter  the  Conven- 
tion enters  Into  force. 

•  The  United  States  is  not  a  party  to  this 
Convention. 


payable  by  the  Fund  Is  UmHed  so  that  the 
total  sum  of  the  amount  paid  by  It  and  under 
the  Liability  Convention  does  not  exceed 
$32,400,000  or  after  a  decision  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  Fund  to  Increase  the  limit  for 
future  Incidents,  any  higher  amount  decided 
upon  up  to  $64,800,000.  AU  poUutlon  damage 
arising  out  of  a  sUigle  act  of  God  Is  deemed, 
under  this  Section,  to  have  arisen  from  a 
single  incident. 

Sec.  205.  This  Section  provides  that  the 
Fund  must  reimburse  an  owner  or  his 
guarantor  for  that  portion  of  his  llabUlty 
under  the  Liability  Convention  which  ex- 
ceeds $108  per  ship's  ton  or  $9,000,000,  which- 
ever is  less,  and  which  does  not  exceed  $144 
per  ship's  ton  or  $15,120,000,  whichever  is 
less.  If  the  pollution  damage  did  not  result 
from  the  wUlful  misconduct  of  the  owner." 
The  Fund  may  be  exonerated  from  this  obli- 
gation of  reimbursement  proportionally  to 
the  extent  that  the  incident  or  damage  was 
as  a  result  of  the  actual  fault  oi  privitv  of 
the  owner,  caused  by  the  faUure  of  the  ship 
to  comply  with  the  1954  OU  Pollution  Con- 
vention, as  amended  in  1962,  the  SOLAS 
Convention,  i960,  the  Loadllne  Convention. 
1966,  or  the  Collision  Regulations,  1960  or 
any  amendment  to  those  Conventions  which 
was  determined  to  be  of  an  Important 
nature  and  which  has  been  in  force  for  12 
months  at  the  time  of  the  incident.  The 
Section  also  provides  that  If  the  Fund  itself 
assumes  directly  the  obligations  of  a  guaran- 
tor of  part  of  an  owner's  llabUlty,  the  owner 
may  to  the  extent  the  obligations  are  as- 
sumed substitute  the  guarantee  of  the  Fund 
for  the  certification  required  by  Title  I. 

Sec.  206.  Section  206  provides  that  a  United 
States  or  foreign  court  having  Jurisdiction 
over  an  action  for  poUutlon  damage  under 
the  LiabUlty  Convention  shall  have  exclu- 
sive Jurisdiction  over  an  action  against  the 
Fund  which  Involves  the  same  parties  and 
the  same  set  of  circumstances.  It  provides 
that  the  Fund  may  intervene  of  right  as 
a  party  in  any  legal  proceealngs  against 
an  owner  or  his  guarantor,  and  provides 
that  where  the  Fund  has  been  notified  that 
proceedings  have  begun,  the  Fund  wUl  be 
bound  by  the  decision  even  if  it  has  not 
actually  Intervened.  Section  206  also  pro- 
vides a  statute  of  limitations  for  actions 
against  the  Fund  by  claUnants,  owners  and 
guarantors.  The  period  given  a  claimant  In 
which  to  bring  action  is  the  same  period 
the  claimant  has  under  Title  I,  Section  104, 
for  actions  against  an  owner  or  guarantor.  It 
provides  that  judgments  given  against  the 
Fund  by  a  court  having  Jurisdiction  as  prj- 
vlded  by  the  Convention  shall  be  enforce- 
able in  the  United  States  when  final,  except 
on  the  same  conditions  that  a  final  Judg- 
ment against  an  owner  or  a  guarantor  may  be 
set  aside  (TUe  I.  Section  104  (c) ) . 

Sec.   207.   This   Section   provides   that   the 

Fund's  assets  and   Income  shall  be  exempt 

from  direct  taxation  in  the  United  States. 

Title    III — Apportionment    of    Claims    and 

Subrogation;    Exclcsive   Remedy;    Effec- 

TrvE    Date 

Sec.  301.  This  Section  defines  terms  with- 
in the  context  of  this  Title. 

Sec.  302.  Section  302  provides  that,  where 
the  total  amount  of  aU  claUns  arlsUig  out 
of  a  single  incident  of  poUutlon  damage 
exceeds  an  applicable  limit  of  lUbUlty  each 
claimant  shall  be  paW  that  part  of  his 
claim  which  is  proportionate  to  the  total 
amount  of  the  esUbltehed  claims.  It  also 
provides  that  a  district  court  may  adopt  a 
plan  of  distribution  to  assure  that  a  claim- 
ant In  these  circumstances  receives  his  pro- 


•The  section  also  conUlns  a  limitation 
to  Incidents  occurring  more  than  120  days 
after  entry  Into  force  of  the  Compensation 
Fund  Convention. 
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pc  rttonate  amount  and  to  enable  a  court  to 
m  kke  disbursements  pending  the  final  de- 
te  mlnatlon  of  the  total  claims. 

Sec.  303.  Section  303  provides  for  rights 
of  subrogation  of  an  owner,  his  servant  or 
agints.  bis  guarantor  or  the  Compensation 
Pi  nd  where  compensation  Is  paid  by  any  of 
tb  sse  persons  to  the  claimant  prior  to  dls- 
tr  butlon  of  a  fund  constituted  under  Title 
rhe  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  encour- 
ag  i  prompt  out  of  court  settlement  of  claims. 
LI  lewlse  rights  of  subrogation  are  provided 
fo  ■  other  persons  to  the  extent  permitted 
uqder  law.  The  United  States  or  any  for- 
country  may  acquire  a  claim  against 
Fund  by  paying  compensation  for  pollu- 
tion damage  under  its  national  law. 
3ec.  304.  Pursuant  to  the  Conventions,  this 
n  provides  that  the  ftmedles  of  Act 
the  exclusive  remedy  for  claims  for  pol- 
;lon  damage  or  preventive  measures 
St  the  owner,  the  guarantor,  or  the 
and  that  no  action  for  such  claims 
be  maintained  against  the  owner's  serv- 
or  agents 
sec.  305.  This  Section  provides  that  the 
shall  be  effective  upon  the  later  of  Its 
of  enactment  or  the  date  of  entry  into 
ce  of  the  Compensation  Fund.  The  Com- 
Pund  Convention  cannot  enter 
,o  force  before  the  Liability  Convention. 
Although  the  Liability  Convention  may  en- 
te  '  into  force  before  the  Compensation  Fund 
C(  nvention,  it  is  not  contemplated  that  the 
U:  ilted  States  would  become  a  party  to  the 
LI  iblllty  CcHiventlon  before  the  entry  into 
fo  "ce  of  the  Compensation  Fund  Convention. 

Mr.  HOTiTiTNGS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
P:  esldent,  just  a  few  mom'ents  ago  I  re- 
ceived  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
to  implement  the  International  Conven- 
tii  (n  on  Civil  Liability  for  Oil  Pollution 
r«  main  on  the  calendar  for  a  30-day 
p«  riod  after  it  was  reported.  I  under- 
st  ind  that  is  contrary  to  the  normal  pro- 
c(  dures,  and  we  do  not  want  to  go  against 
tl  e  leadership  procedures.  The  leader- 
sJ  ip  was  not  on  the  floor  at  that  time 
tc  make  its  views  known. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
previous  order  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
U.  thank  the  distingiilshed  Senrtor  from 
Stuth  Carolina  for,  on  his  own  initl"'- 
ti  le,  undertaking  to  make  the  motion  he 
dd. 


By  Mr  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Beall.  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Brock, 
Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Httmphrey,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Thttrmond, 
Mr.  Young,  and  Mr.  TunneyI  : 
S.  842.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
Siates  Code,  in  order  to  assist  the  sur- 
V  val  of  publications  threatened  by  in- 
c  eased  postal  rates,  and  for  other  pur- 
p  3ses.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
C  fflce  and  Civil  Service. 
'BOTScnoN  or  MACAZxms  and  newspapers 

raOM   BISINC   POSTAL   RATES 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
rialf  of  Senator  Barry  Goldwater  and 
rtyself.  together  with  Senators  Bayh, 
I  ball,  Bentsen,  Brock,  Brooke,  Church, 
I  AGiETOW,  Gravel,  Hart,  Humphrey. 
Javits,  McGovern,  Magnuson,  Mondale, 


Moss,  Pell,  Thurmond,  and  Young,  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence a  bill  to  alleviate  the  harsh  impact 
of  the  recent  drastic  increase  in  second- 
class  postal  rates  on  the  Nation's  maga^- 
zines,  newspapers,  and  other  publica- 
tions. 

In  July  of  1972.  after  18  months  of 
controversy,  the  Postal  Service  adopted 
its  own  version  of  a  new  economic  policy, 
a  5 -year  plan  that  imposed  an  average 
across-the-board  rate  increase  or  127 
percent  on  these  publications  over  the 
next  5  years — an  unprecedential  in- 
crease that  has  been  widely  and  fairly 
criticized  as  exorbitant  and  unjustified. 

By  its  action,  the  Service  announced 
what  may  well  be  a  sentence  of  capitol 
punishment  for  thousands  of  periodicals 
that  for  generations  have  been  a  vital 
source  of  ideas  in  our  free  and  democratic 
society. 

The  death  of  Life  last  December  can  be 
attributed  in  large  part  to  the  sever-e  bur- 
den imposed  by  the  new  rate  increase, 
and  the  demise  of  other  popular  maga- 
zines like  Look  and  Collier  and  The  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  in  recent  years  is 
further  testimony  to  the  very  real  threat 
posed  to  all  publications  by  the  new  rate 
increases.  It  is  up  to  Congress  to  end 
this  threat,  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing. 

The  bill  contains  three  principal  pro- 
visions. 

First,  it  establishes  a  10-year  period 
for  phasing  in  the  new  rate  increases 
for  all  second-class  publications,  to  re- 
place the  dichotomy  in  current  law, 
which  allows  10-year  phasing  only  for 
nonofit  publications  and  requires  5-year 
phasing  for  all  others.  In  addition,  the 
phasing  in  will  take  place  in  2-year  steps, 
rather  than  annually  as  under  present 
law,  with  the  next  adjustment  occurring 
in  July  1974,  instead  of  July  1973.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  of  this  provision 
would  be  $17  million  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year. 

Second,  It  establishes  a  celling  of  6623 
percent  of  the  otherwise  applicable  rates 
for  the  first  250.000  copies  per  issue  of 
any  publication.  The  majority  of  both 
profit  pnd  nonprofit  publications  have 
circulations  below  this  figure.  By  this 
provision,  important  new  protection  uill 
be  provided  for  magazines  and  other 
journals  of  small  circulation,  for  many 
of  whom  the  new-  rate  increases  are  a 
thinly-veiled  death  sentence.  The  cost  of 
this  provision  would  be  approximately 
$30  million  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  automatic 
funding  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  phasing 
provisions  in  existing  law,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  the  amendments  in  the  present 
bill.  In  this  way,  it  will  be  possible  to 
guarantee  that  adequate  funds  will  al- 
ways be  available  to  protect  the  Nation's 
publications,  instead  of  subjecting  them 
to  the  vagaries  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tions process. 

It  is  not  just  the  press  that  will  feel 
the  blow  if  the  current  rate  Increases  are 
actually  carried  out.  We  all  will  bear  the 
burden,  especially  those  of  us  In  public 
life,  at  whatever  level  of  Government  we 
serve — Federal.  State,  or  local.  Ever  since 
Thonias  Paine  invented  the  American 
political  pamphlet  In  our  revolutionary 


days,  the  disseminated  written  word  has 
had  enormous  impact  on  the  develop- 
ment of  American  life,  on  the  dreams  our 
people  live  by,  and  on  the  laws  we  pass  to 
make  those  dreams  come  true. 

The  magazines  of  America  are  not  just 
disseminating  soap  or  toothpaste.  They 
are  spreading  words  and  ideas,  the  coins 
of  truth  in  our  national  marketplace, 
coins  that  are  in  such  scarce  supply  to- 
day that  we  can  ill-aflord  to  lose  any  of 
them. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  thousands  of 
small  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
around  the  country  that  depend  on  the 
mail  to  reach  their  readers,  and  that 
serve  as  the  lifeblood  of  communication 
across  the  country,  especially  countless 
small  communities,  in  rural  regions  of 
the  Nation.  Surely,  we  caimot  afford  the 
wholesale  slaughter  that  the  Postal 
Service  has  in  store  for  so  many  of  these 
essential  publications. 

The  danger  is  compounded  by  the  in- 
volvement of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  slaughter.  It  is  bad  enough  that 
many  distinguished  journals,  especially 
in  our  recent  past,  have  now  become  ex- 
tinct, gone  the  way  of  the  passenger 
pigeon.  The  demise  of  Life,  Collier's, 
Look,  and  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
makes  the  point — well  known  and 
widely  loved  journals  that  succumbed  to 
the  unjielding  economic  reality  of  red 
ink,  nin  over  by  the  competition  of  tele- 
vision, or  victimized  by  changing  na- 
tional taste  and  the  brutal  logic  of  the 
balance  sheet. 

But  when  the  heavy  hand  of  Govern- 
ment itself  intrudes  to  distort  the  eco- 
nomic balance,  the  problems  become 
much  worse.  And  that  is  the  situation 
the  Nation  faces  now  if  Congress  does 
not  act  to  redress  the  accumulating  un- 
fair actions  of  the  Postal  Service. 

As  one  publisher  wrote  to  me  last 
September — ^himself  the  publisher  of  a 
group  of  special  interest  magazines 
whose  financial  situations  are  relatively 
stable : 

The  problems  for  us,  inherent  in  the 
scheduled  rates,  are  onerous  but  not  fatal, 
simply  because  our  revenue  per  copy  from 
both  reader  and  advertiser  Is  very  much 
higher  than  most  other  magazines. 

Therefore,  I  can  be  relatively  Impersonal 
in  my  own  view  of  what  the  current  schedule 
of  Increases  will  produce.  In  a  word,  disaster 
for  the  mass  circulation  magazines  and  the 
small  religious  and  intellectual  publications, 
and  shades  of  disaster  for  everything  in 
between. 

As  a  case  in  point,  I  believe  that  Lije 
Magazine  has  no  chance  of  survival,  given 
the  ctirrent  postal  costs,  and  I  think  that 
"  its  demise  would  be  typical  of  the  deprivation 
the  public  wUl  suffer  if  Congress  does  not 
take  action.  Life  and  Look  certainly  brought 
to  millions  of  Americans  an  exposure  to  world 
affairs,  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  his- 
tory that  they  never  would  otherwise  expe- 
rience. Similar  Informational,  educational 
and  cultural  exposures  from  the  full  range 
and  variety  of  magazines  threatened  by  these 
punitive  rates,  will  be  cut  off. 

The  current  problem  of  postal  rates 
cannot  be  viewed  In  isolation.  At  this  time 
of  challenges  on  so  many  fronts  to  the 
freedom  of  the  press  throughout  the 
country,  the  burden  of  the  new  rate  In- 
crease is  especially  ominous.  In  recent 
years,  we  have  seen  the  Pentagon  Papers 
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case  and  the  attempt  to  Impose  an  im- 
precedented  prior  restraint  on  the  dis- 
semination of  news.  We  have  seen  sub- 
penas  served  on  newspapers.  We  have 
seen  reporters  Jailed  for  contempt,  for 
refusal  to  disclose  their  sources  to  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  enforcement  agencies. 
We  have  seen  threats  of  oppressive  Gov- 
ernment action  against  the  freedom  of 
the  broadcast  media.  Almost  everywhere 
we  turn,  we  see  the  press  £ind  its  first 
amendment  freedoms  imder  attack  by 
ofiQcial  policy  and  action.  Now  is  the  time 
for  Congress  to  assert  its  power,  and  end 
the  advancing  tide  of  censorship  by  Gov- 
ernment, whatever  form  It  takes,  whether 
the  pressure  is  political  or  economic. 

The  story  of  the  problems  of  the  cur- 
rent postal  rate  increase  begins  in  Con- 
gress, with  the  enactment  of  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act.  That  bill,  which 
President  Nixon  signed  Into  law  In  Au- 
gust 1970,  was  the  product  of  years  of 
frustration  in  and  out  of  Congress  with 
the  management  and  operation  of  the 
Post  OflBce.  In  essence,  the  1970  act  was 
a  measure  designed  to  end  the  anomaly 
by  which  oiu"  contemporary  technological 
society  had  tolerated  the  existence  of 
techniques  for  mail  delivery  more  suited 
to  the  days  of  the  Pony  Express  and 
Amelia  Earhart  than  to  the  world  of  the 
1970's. 

Just  as  any  large  private  business  In 
any  aspect  of  the  Nation's  service  indus- 
try needs  to  keep  pace  with  modem  life, 
so  the  Post  Office  Department  needed 
continuity  of  management  practices  and 
forward-looking  policies  to  modernize  its 
equipment  and  procedures.  But  such 
practices  and  policies  were  simply  not 
being  attained  by  a  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment mired  in  the  traditions  of  the  past 
and  the  politics  of  the  present — the  De- 
partment was  staggering  under  the  bur- 
den of  more  than  150  years  of  the  his- 
torical and  political  disabilities  it  had 
allowed  itself  to  accumulate. 

By  the  mid-1960's  the  Nation's  postal 
system  was  moribund.  After  the  collapse 
of  the  Chicago  Post  Office  in  the  fall  of 
1966,  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
O'Brien,  serving  under  President  Lsmdon 
Johnson,  prescribed  surgery  in  the  form 
of  radical  reform.  President  Johnson  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  by  appointing  the 
Blappel  Commission  to  study  the  problem. 
The  Commission's  report  in  1968  accept- 
ed Mr.  O'Brien's  basic  premise  by  rec- 
ommending a  comprehensive  overhaul  of 
the  Nation's  postal  laws,  and  the  move- 
ment for  reform  went  Into  high  gear. 

So,  In  1970,  with  the  acquiescence  and 
broad  support.  If  not  the  enthusiasm,  of 
experts  and  public  and  private  groups 
around  the  country — Including  the  Mag- 
azine Publishers  Association,  represent- 
ing 400  magazines  and  two-thirds  of  the 
Nation's  total  magazine  circulation — 
Congress  tried  to  end  the  ancient  blight 
of  inefficiency,  obsolescence,  and  politi- 
cized bureaucracy  by  setting  up  a  new 
and  different  type  of  organization. 

The  essence,  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970  was  based  on  three  Impor- 
tant guiding  principles.  First,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  Agency  was  to  be  independ- 
ent, freed  from  the  stranglehold  of 
political  pressures  and  blatant  patron- 
age that  had   continually  sapped  the 


energy  of  the  old  regime.  Second,  the 
Agency  was  to  operate  like  a  business,  so 
that  the  movement  of  the  mail  could  be 
streamlined  and  made  cost  effective.  To 
this  end,  all  mailers  would  be  required  to 
pay  their  fair  share  of  postal  costs  and 
overhead.  Third,  to  carry  out  these  other 
principles,  the  law  established  a  new  en- 
tity, the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  headed  by  a 
Postmaster  General  and  a  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, with  a  separate  and  independent 
Postal  Rate  Commission  to  pass  on  pro- 
posed rate  increases. 

Over  and  above  these  guiding  prin- 
ciples, however,  was  a  touchstone  stated 
explicitly  by  Congress  in  the  opening 
section  of  the  1970  act,  and  affirmed  by 
the  congressional  committees  handling 
the  legislation.  The  Postal  Service  was 
to  be  a  service  in  fact  as  well  as  name — 
it  was  to  operate  as  a  basic  and  funda- 
mental service  for  benefit  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  not  just  as  a  business  enter- 
prise. 

And  that  is  what  the  new  Agency  for- 
got in  the  current  crisis  over  rates.  All 
business  and  no  service  was  what  ttie 
Postal  Service  delivered.  And  it  was  busi- 
ness with  a  vengeance,  as  bureaucratic 
balance  sheets  began  to  drive  ideas  out 
of  circulation. 

In  February  1971,  when  the  ink  was 
hardly  dry  on  the  1970  law,  the  Postal 
Service  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Rate 
Commission  for  astronomical  increases 
on  second-class  mail.  The  increase  aver- 
aged 143  percent  over  a  5-year  period — 
nearly  two-and-one-half  times  the  pre- 
vailing rate  at  the  time,  or  a  rise  of 
nearly  30  percent  a  year.  By  contrast,  the 
average  increase  since  World  War  n 
had  been  less  than  7  percent  a  year,  and 
no  increase  in  any  year  had  exceeded  14 
percent. 

In  early  June  of  1972,  after  6  months 
of  hearings  and  more  than  a  year  of 
deliberations,  the  Rate  Commission 
managed  to  trim  the  increase,  but  only 
slightly — to  127  percent.  And  by  the  end 
of  June  the  Board  of  Governors  had 
rubber-stamped  the  increases  as  perma- 
nent new  rates. 

Where  was  phase  n  of  the  President's 
economic  program  while  this  was  going 
on?  Where  was  Mr.  Rumsfeld's  Cost  of 
Living  Council?  Where  was  Mr.  Gray- 
son's Price  Commission?  Conveniently 
for  the  Postal  Service,  and  unhappily  for 
the  magazines  and  the  general  public,  it 
seems  that  postal  rates  were  one  of  the 
notorious  exemptions  from  phase  U.  And 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  postal 
charges  are  among  the  handful  of  fast- 
est-rising components  of  the  consumer- 
price  index  in  recent  years — in  the  same 
league  today  with  things  like  health  and 
food.  The  cost  of  meat  and  magazines 
may  not  be  of  much  concern  around  the 
coffee  table  at  Key  Biscayne  or  San 
Clemente,  but  it  is  of  very  real  concern  to 
thousands  of  publishers  and  millions  of 
ordinary  citizens. 

For  most  of  us  the  only  brush  we  have 
with  postal  rates  Is  the  coil  of  stamps 
we  use  for  correspondence — first-class 
mail.  But  even  there  we  see  the  pattern 
of  the  sudden  recent  Inflation.  Whatever 
became  of  the  3 -cent  stamp?  It  stayed 
that  way  from  1932  to  1968,  survl^^ng 
four  Presidents,  from  Hoover  through 


Eisenhower.  We  had  the  4-cent  stamp 
imtil  1963,  and  the  5-cent  stamp  imtll 
1967,  and  then  the  roof  came  off — the  6- 
cent  stamp  arrived  in  1968,  the  8-cent 
stamp  in  1970,  and  the  end  is  not  in 
sight. 

Perhaps,  you  say,  the  magazines  can 
simply  absorb  the  rate  increases,  pass- 
ing them  on  to  their  subscribers  or  their 
advertisers.  No  such  luck.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  view  of  virtually  every  economic 
expert,  the  large  new  rate  Increases 
simply  carmot  be  absorbed  that  way. 
They  carmot  be  passed  on  to  the  public 
who  subscribe.  As  the  subscription  rate 
goes  up,  an  inexorable  law  of  the  market- 
place drives  circulation  down.  And,  the 
new  rates  carmot  be  passed  on  to  adver- 
tisers either.  As  the  rates  for  advertising 
go  up.  the  advertising  revenue  is  diverted 
rapidly  into  rival  media  like  television. 

That  is  why  asking  magazines  to  raise 
their  rates  is  like  asking  them  to  walk 
the  plank.  In  fact,  as  the  experience  of 
recent  years  suggests,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  magazines  and  similar  pub- 
lications are  already  perched  at  the  end 
of  the  plank  today.  It  would  hardly  take 
a  nudge  to  knock  them  off — far  less  than 
the  heavy  nudge  the  Postal  Service  Is 
belligerently  delivering  now. 

It  is  not  just  Time  and  Reader's  Di- 
gest that  will  suffer.  The  rate  increase 
falls  on  big  and  small,  rich  and  poor, 
Right  and  Left  alike.  Some  may  die  un- 
sung, but  many  more  will  leave  a  void 
that  cannot  be  filled. 

A  wide  variety  of  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  other  periodicals  pass  through 
my  Senate  office  mailroom  everj-  day.  I 
know  that  the  ones  that  come  to  my  at- 
tention are  only  a  tiny  portion  of  those 
that  circulate  in  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages across  the  Nation.  Their  rich  diver- 
sity of  viewpoint  is  matched  only  by  the 
threat  they  face  today.  Who  will  stay 
the  hand  of  the  executioner?  Who  speaks 
for  all  the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
that  depend  on  the  mails  for  their  cir- 
culation? Or  the  weekly  and  monthly 
magazines?  Or  the  special-interest  jour- 
nals— the  religious  and  the  educational 
press,  the  agriculture  and  the  veterans 
press,  the  consumer  and  the  labor  press? 

The  average  increase  of  127  percent 
is  only  the  beginning  of  the  problem  for 
many  of  these  publications.  What  about 
the  impact  on  journals  whose  own  in- 
creases fall  on  the  wrong  side  of  that 
average.  The  point  is  no  small  matter. 
For  many  publications  the  increase  will 
range  in  the  neighborhood  of  several 
hundred  percent,  depending  on  their 
size,  their  individual  mailing  practices, 
and  the  amount  of  editorial  content.  The 
Reverend  Billy  Graham  testified  before 
Congress,  for  example,  that  the  monthly 
postal  charge  for  Decision  would  go  from 
$11,000  to  $164,000  under  the  new  rates— 
an  increase  of  1,400  percent,  or  more  than 
10  times  even  the  Postal  Service  average. 
For  the  American  Legion  magazine,  the 
increase  will  be  well  over  100  percent. 
For  the  Catholic  press,  the  average  in- 
crease will  be  approximately  400  percent, 
and  some  of  Its  smaller  publications  will 
face  increases  as  high  as  750  percent. 
Labor,  the  Railroad  Union  magazine,  will 
pay  800  percent  higher  rates,  and  equally 
drastic  Increases  are  facing  Steel  Labor 


ai  d  the  Machinist,  two  of  the  most  widely 
rtad  labor  publications  in  America. 
T  lose  increases  are  death  sentences  by 
ai  yone's  standard  and  they  should  never 
hive  been  imposed. 

similar  dismal  specter  confronts 
tl  ousands  of  weekly  and  small  city  daily 
niwspapers  that  make  up  the  Nation's 
C(mmunity  press.  The  following  exam- 
pi  5s  tell  the  story,  and  hundreds  more 
csn  be  culled  from  proceedings  of  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission: 


8 10.4  cents. 

12-  10.4  cents. 

16. 16.0  cents. 

18. 18.0  cents. 

ZO4 20.0  cents. 

24.0  cents. 

50.0  cents. 
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Turtle  Mountain  Star,  of  RoUa,  North  Da- 
kota (clr.  2,791)  estimates  that  Its  second 
class  postage  charges  wlU  Increase  from 
$23.80  per  mailing  to  $60.95  under  the  full 
proposed  rates. 

The  Sentinel,  of  Fairmont.  Minnesota 
(clrc.  12,805)  says  that  Its  present  annual 
second  class  postage  bill  of  $16,000.00  will 
go  to  approximately  $40,000.00  under  the 
full  proposed  rates. 

The  Republican-Courier,  of  Flndlay,  Ohio 
(clrc.  25,313)  circulates  about  8,800  of  Its 
newspapers  through  the  mall.  It's  current 
annual  second  class  postage  bUl  Is  $43,000.00 


and  under  the  proposed  Increases,  the  an- 
nual costs  wUl  rise  to  about  $100,000.00. 
The  Banner,  of  Knlghtstown,  Indiana 
(clrc.  2,486)  would  see  Its  annual  second 
class  postage  costs  Increased  from  $663.00  to 
$2,082.60,  a  214%  rise. 

The  table,  taken  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  Rate  Commission,  shows  the  in- 
creases in  second  class  mailing  costs  per 
copy,  per  year  for  various  page  size  news- 
papers, all  using  30-inch  newsprint  stock, 
and  maintaining  a  ratio  of  60  percent 
advertising  and  40  percent  news. 


Incounty 


Numt)er  of  pages 


Present  rales 


Full  proposed 


Percent  

increases    Present  rates 


Zones  1  and  2 


Full  proposed 


Percent 

Increases 


62cenb. 
62  cenb.. 
62  cents.. 
70  cents.. 
72  cents.. 
74  cenb.. 
tl.02.... 


496  48.8  cents 

496  52.5  cenb 

325  56.1  cenb.... 

288  57.9  cenb 

260  59.7  cenb ' 

208  71.7  cenb '  ' 

104  JU9 


$1.56 

201 

1.66 

215 

1.88 

234 

1.99 

243 

2.10 

251 

2.32 

223 

3.77 

160 

rhe  conclusion  is  obvious.  It  Is  the 
snail-size  newspapers  being  mailed  in- 
county that  are  hardest  hit  by  the  pro- 
1  postal  rates.  And  in  every  case,  ex- 
for  50  page  newspapers  mailed  in- 
cojmty,  the  increase  is  substantially 
ater  than  the  142  percent  average  fig- 
used  In  the  proceedings. 
?or  two  centuries  the  postal  system  in 
has  operated  on  Benjamin 
Franklin's  basic  principle  that  what  we 
second-class  mail  is  not  really  sec- 
class  at  all.  It  is  first  class  in  every- 
g  but  name,  and  that  is  because  the 
printed  word  occupies  such  a  central 
imder  the  first  amendment  in  our 
dejnocratlc  society.  Whether  you  call  It  a 
service  or  a  Federal  subsidy,  the 
pu^ose  and  tradition  have  always  been 
same.  Newspapers  and  magazines  pay 
lover  postal  rates  because  we  want  no 
seiious  financial  hurdles  to  block  the 
of  Ideas  in  our  society, 
deas  have  never  had  to  pay  full  fare 
American  life,  at  least  in  terms  of  the 
accountant's  balance  sheet.  In  another 
,  of  course,  they  actually  pay  their 
,  because  the  postal  subsidy  is  re- 
tuined  many  times  over  in  the  value  that 
ne  vspapers  and  magazines  have  always 
brought  to  the  quality  of  our  Ufe  and 
nment.  That  is  the  only  balance 
shiet  that  really  counts  if  we  want  to 
our  society  free  and  responsive  to 
people. 
.  is  I  read  the  1970  act,  there  are  ample 
arguments  against  the  cxirrent  rate  in- 
One  of  the  most  compelling  argu- 
Is  in  the  language  of  the  statute 
itsfclf,  which  speaks  of  cost  apportion- 
ment In  the  context  of  prompt,  reliable, 
eflQcient  management  operations  by 
Postal  Service. 
'  liose  M-e  the  words  the  statute  uses. 
At  srone  who  uses  the  mails  today  will 
ceijtainly  question  the  extent  to  which 
standards  of  promptness,  reliability 
efiSclency  have  been  met.  A  little 
mqdemization.  Better  management,  we 
Less  politics,  pe^aps.  But  no  one 
woLld  assert  that  the  goals  of  the  act 
hafe  been  achieved  today.  As  Postmaster 
Klassen  stated  last  November 
the  ceremonies  releasing  the  annual 
Ch-lstmas  stamps,  he  would  personally 
ha  Id  deliver  an  album  of  the  stamps  to 
thq  White  House,  to  make  sure  the  Presi- 
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dent  got  it  by  Christmas.  A  joke,  you  say, 
but  with  a  very  hollow  laugh. 

Why,  then,  should  our  newspapers  and 
magazines  be  made  to  pay  so  much  so 
soon,  when  in  fact  a  major  share  of 
what  they  pay  Is  still  going  for  the  same 
old  inefficiency  and  waste  the  mails  have 
always  known?  Until  the  Postmaster 
General  and  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Postal  Service  apply  the  letter  of  the 
law  to  themselves,  they  have  no  business 
applying  it  to  magazines  and  newspapers 
the  Nation  cannot  afford  to  lose. 

Nothing  in  the  1970  act  requires  the 
current  "too  far,  too  fast"  increase  in 
postal  rates  for  magazines.  The  specific 
language  of  the  act  cannot  fairly  be 
read  as  unilaterally  demanding  either  the 
immediate  imposition  or  the  enormous 
magnitude  of  the  rate  increase  required 
by  the  Postal  Service.  Why  should  the 
magazines  have  to  toe  the  line  on  costs, 
while  the  Service  is  still  stubbing  Its  toe 
against  the  reqmrements  of  promptness, 
reliability  and  efficiency? 

Unfortunately,  the  Postal  Service  does 
not  read  the  act  that  way.  Do  as  we  say, 
they  tell  us,  not  as  we  do.  And  so,  be- 
cause of  the  Service's  blatant  double 
standard,  innocent  victims  are  about  to 
suffer  imless  Congress  rights  the  wrong. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  act  compels 
a  policy  that  spells  extinction  for  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  publications.  Nor  did 
Congress  intend  such  a  result.  Granted, 
many  publishers  will  weather  the  storm. 
But  many  others  will  not — a  number 
have  told  me  quite  candidly  that  they 
simply  cannot  last  the  course,  if  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  annual  postal  rate  in- 
creases of  30  percent  for  the  next  5  years, 
let  alone  the  additional  rate  increases 
likely  to  be  superimposed  during  the 
period. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  some  types 
of  publishers — those  whose  publications 
go  primarily  to  business  houses  and  of- 
fices— are  less  concerned  about  the  im- 
pact of  the  new  rates,  since  their  sub- 
scribers either  receive  the  publication 
free  of  charge,  or  the  cost  is  written  off 
as  a  business  expense  for  tax  purposes. 
Obviously,  these  are  advantages  that 
many  consumer-oriented  magazines  do 
not  enjoy. 

But  I  have  difficulty  In  imderstandlng 
how  journals  that  do  not  themselves  feel 


threatened  can  ignore  the  very  real 
threat  to  sister  publications.  Surely,  the 
choice  is  not  between  a  fast  dependable 
Postal  Service,  and  relief  for  magazines 
jeopardized  by  the  new  rates.  The  suc- 
cess of  postal  reorganization  does  not 
turn  on  funds  exacted  from  increased 
postal  rates  for  magazines.  Congress 
wrote  no  such  Hobson's  Choice  into  law, 
and  the  1970  act  cannot  fairly  be  read 
as  requiring  It. 

For  its  part,  the  Postal  Service  con- 
tinues to  perpetuate  its  narrow-minded 
view  that  the  only  thing  at  stake  in  the 
current  crisis,  is  an  economic  issue. 

The  Service  likes  to  argue  that  the 
magazine  industry  is  in  robust  health 
as  "proved"  by  figures  showing  that  more 
magazines  have  been  bom  than  died  in 
the  past  several  years.  The  point  Is  false. 
The  birth  rate  figures  beg  the  question, 
since  they  are  based  entirely  on  the  long- 
standing, well-known  and  historically  ac- 
cepted practice  of  low-cost  distribution 
of  magazines  and  newspapers  through 
the  mail — a  practice  that  by  definition 
no  longer  exists  today  because  of  the  re- 
cent controversial  rate  Increase.  The  fact 
that  new  magazines  blossomed  when  the 
climate  was  sunny  In  the  past  does  not 
mean  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so 
when  the  weather  turns  freezing  In  the 
future. 

The  point  Is  misleading  as  well,  because 
It  ignores  the  character  and  relative  cir- 
culations of  the  magazines  that  have 
been  bom  and  died,  the  declining  life 
expectancy  of  magazines  In  general  to- 
day, and  the  increasingly  desperate  fi- 
nancial plight  of  publications  that  still 
sxirvive.  The  figures  do  suggest  that 
many  new  special  interest  magazines  may 
be  thriving,  but  that  does  not  mean  we 
can  afford  to  wash  our  hands  of  the  older 
general  Interest,  mass  audience  maga- 
zines that  are  teetering  on  the  financial 
brink.  As  one  authority  has  accurately 
put  it,  we  must  reject  the  view  that  says: 
to  get  into  the  magazine  business  today, 
you  have  to  have  a  magazine  for  left- 
handed  rose-growers. 

Next,  the  Postal  Service  objects  to  the 
use  of  the  127-percent  figure  to  measure 
the  average  rate  increase,  they  prefer  to 
speak  of  the  increase  In  terms  of  pennies 
of  copy,  to  mask  how  bad  the  increase 
really   Is.   But   could   General   Motors 
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bamboozle  the  Price  Commission  by 
arguing  that,  although  a  proposed  per- 
centage price  increase  exceeded  the  Fed- 
eral guidelines,  it  amounted  only  to  a 
fraction  of  a  penny  per  mile  annually 
over  the  life  of  a  car?  I  hope  not.  Or, 
perhaps,  the  Service  would  try  telling  a 
housewife  in  the  supermarket  that  the 
soaring  cost  of  food  amounts  only  to  a 
fraction  of  a  penny  per  meal. 

Even  on  Its  own  terms,  however,  those 
pennies  the  Service  so  easily  dismisses 
mean  the  difference  between  day  and 
night  for  many  publications.  As  Charles 
Dickens  put  it  in  David  Copperfield: 

Annual  Income  twenty  pounds,  annual  ex- 
penditure nineteen  nineteen  six,  result  hap- 
piness. Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  an- 
nual expenditure  twenty  pounds  ought  and 
six,  result  misery. 

Moreover,  the  argument  of  the  Service 
conveniently  ignores  the  additional  rate 
increases  virtually  certain  to  be  imposed 
during  the  next  few  years,  if  its  present 
draconian  policy  on  rates  is  carried  for- 
ward. Because  of  the  recent  rate  in- 
crease and  those  on  the  horizon,  the  re- 
sult will  be  misery  and  red  ink  for  far 
too  many  publications. 

These  increases  pose  a  real  threat  to 
survival  and  a  massive  obstacle  to  the  en- 
trance of  new  and  valuable  publications 
in  the  marketplace.  This  fact  cannot  be 
swept  aside  by  misleading  assertions 
about  pennies  a  copy  for  particular  mag- 
azines. The  Postal  Rate  Commission  it- 
self found  that  the  average  increase  for 
a  subscriber  to  a  weekly  magazine  would 
be  a  dollar  a  year,  even  if  only  half  the 
present  increase  were  passed  on  by  the 
publisher.  And,  many  families  subscribe 
to  more  than  one  magazine.  Thus,  the 
pennies  a  copy  the  Service  likes  to  talk 
about  are  likely  to  translate  into  several 
dollars  a  year  in  higher  costs  for  many 
family  subscribers,  and  into  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  in  higher  costs  for  large 
publishers,  many  of  whom  are  already 
in  deep  financial  trouble. 

As  part  of  its  distorted  understanding 
of  the  issue,  the  Postal  Service  adopted 
the  elitist  approach  that  all  the  maga- 
zines have  to  do  to  solve  their  postal 
problem  Is  lower  their  profits  or  raise 
their  subscription  charges.  As  one  ar- 
ticulate publisher  told  me  in  reply  to 
this  position: 

This  business  is,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
pretty  much  a  hand-to-mouth  one,  and  new 
magazines  or  those  which  are  not  especially 
popular  with  the  advertising  business,  are 
barely  making  It  now. 

I  go  Into  this  because  I  have  become  aware 
that  a  number  of  people  In  Washington 
seem  to  think  that  we  are  all  rolling  in  riches. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth, 
especially  considering  the  declines  which 
magazines  have  faced  In  recent  years.  Those 
declines  came  from  economic  disturbances 
throughout  business,  as  well  as  a  heavy 
challenge  from  other  forms  of  media,  mainly 
television. 

This  postal  Increase  ought  to  be  of  con- 
cern to  all  thoughtful  people,  not  Just  pub- 
lishers of  magazines.  This  country's  maga- 
zines are  in  fact  the  national  press.  There 
Is  no  other.  And  when  we  ask  the  postal 
service  how  we  are  to  raise  this  enormous 
amoiint  of  money  they  are  demanding  for 
postal  service,  their  only  suggestion  Is  that 
we  should  Increase  our  subscription  rate  and 
force  the  readers  to  pay.  Without  going  Into 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  such  a  violent 
change  In  subscription  rates  can  be  accom- 


plished in  the  short  period  of  time  allowed 
us,  there  Is  the  more  significant  concern  that 
a  high  price  for  magazines  will  result  In  a 
national  press  which  Is  financially  elitist. 
Wealthy  people  would  be  able  to  know  what 
is  going  on  across  the  country,  and  be  in 
the  main  stream  of  this  nation's  thinking: 
poor  people  would  not.  It  is  this  aspect  of 
the  whole  business  which.  It  seems  to  me, 
is  so  against  everything  our  democracy 
stands  for. 

And  so  it  goes.  Almost  never  in  its  ar- 
guments does  the  Postal  Service  raise  its 
sights  above  the  dollar  sign.  I  would  have 
liked  to  see  some  substantial  indication 
that  the  Service  is  sensitive  to  more  than 
just  the  economic  argument,  some  recog- 
nition that  other  basic  Issues  are  also  at 
stake  in  the  present  controversy — issues 
like  freedom  of  the  press,  the  First 
Amendment,  the  flow  of  ideas  in  our  free 
society,  and  a  deep-rooted  hallowed  his- 
torical practice  going  back  to  the  days 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  If  only  we  could 
be  convinced  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral is  paying  as  much  attention  to  the 
Constitution  and  American  history  as  he 
is  to  his  office  balance  sheet. 

John  Marshall  put  it  well  long  ago,  in 
ruling  against  the  power  of  the  States  to 
tax  the  fledgling  Federal  institutions  be- 
ing created  at  the  beginning  of  our  new 
Republic :  "The  power  to  tax  is  the  power 
to  destroy,"  he  said.  And  so  is  the  power 
to  impose  confiscatory  postal  rates.  The 
Postal  Service  has  the  responsibility  to 
exercise  Its  vast  new  power  wisely,  and 
Congress  must  hold  it  to  that  standard. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  blame  for  all  in  the 
current  crisis.  We  in  Congress  could  have 
been  more  alert  to  the  problem  in  the 
1970  act.  Publications  that  use  the  mail 
could  have  sounded  the  alarm  before  the 
act  was  passed.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion might  well  have  saved  the  day.  but 
so  far  they've  been  completely  insensitive 
to  the  problem. 

Congress  has  been  known  to  come  from 
behind  before,  and  perhaps  we  shall  do 
so  now.  If  not,  we  shall  have  only  our- 
selves to  blame,  because  the  issue  Is 
clearly  joined.  We  can  act  to  prevent  the 
death  of  many  publications  that  serve  a 
cherished  historical  purpose  in  our  de- 
mocracy. They  may  not  have  the  clout 
to  challenge  the  Postal  Service  on  their 
own,  but  that  Is  why  Congress  sits. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  make  this  issue  one  of  its 
first  priorities  this  session.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement  by 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  on  the  bill 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  after  the 
text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

S.  842 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  3626  of  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "with  annual  Increases 
as  nearly  as  practicable,  so  that — "  and  In- 
serting W  lieu  thereof  "with  annual  in- 
creases as  nearly  equal  as  practicable  for 
mail  under  former  sections  4421,  4422.  4452, 
and  4554,  and  with  biennial  Increases  (after 
1972)  as  nearly  equal  as  practicable  for  mall 
under  former  sections  4358  ana  4369,  so 
that—"; 


(2)  by  Inserting  "(and  the  ninth  year  In 
the  case  of  mall  under  former  section  4358) " 
Immediately  after  "tenth  year"  in  paraeraDh 
(1): 

(3)  by  deleting  "4359,"  In  paragraph  (2) ; 

(4)  by  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  deleting  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
of  the  period  a  semi-colon  and  the  word 
"and",  and  adding  Immediately  below  para- 
graph (2)   the  following  new  paragraph  (3); 

"(3)  the  rates  for  mall  under  section  4359 
shall  be  equal,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of 
the  ninth  year  following  the  effective  date 
of  the  first  rate  decision  applicable  to  that 
class  or  kind,  to  the  rates  that  would  have 
been  In  effect  for  such  mall.  If  this  subsec- 
tion had  not  been  enacted.";  and 

(5)  by  adding  Immediately  after  "unless 
he  files  annually  with  the  Postal  Service  a 
written  request  for  permission  to  mall  mat- 
ter at  such  rates."  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  rates  established  bv  the 
Postal  Service  for  the  first  250.000  plece.s  of 
each  issue  of  a  publication  of  a  class  or  kind 
authorized  to  be  mailed  under  former  sec- 
tions 4358  and  4359  of  this  title  shall  not 
exceed  66=3  percent  of  the  otherwise  appli- 
cable temporary  or  permanent  rate  then  in 
effect". 

(b)  The  changes  in  existing  law  made  by 
this  section  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2401  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  in  subsection  (b)(1) 
"there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Postal  Service  the  following  amounts." 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year,  shall  credit  to  the  Postal  Service 
Fund,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Tre.isurj-  not 
otherwise  appropriated.  the  following 
amounts:"; 

(2)  by  deleting  In  subsections  (b)(1)(A) 
"1972"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '•1974"; 
and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(c)  At  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  credit  to 
the  Postal  Service  Fund,  out  of  any  moneys 
In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
such  sums  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Postal  Service  annually  to  be  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  revenues  the  Postal 
Service  would  have  received  if  sections  3217, 
3403-3405,  and  3626  of  this  title  and  the 
Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955  had 
not  been  enacted  and  the  estimated  revenues 
to  be  received  on  mall  carried  under  such 
sections  and  Act.  Determinations  by  the 
Postal  Service  under  this  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  subject  to  verification  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States.". 

Peeservinc  a  Free  Choice  of  Publications 
(Statement    by    Senator    Goldwater) 

Mr.  President,  the  plight  of  the  nation's 
magazines  and  small  town  and  weekly  news- 
papers is  a  national  scandal.  As  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  recent  postal  rate  Increases,  thou- 
sands of  these  publications  face  extinction 
unless  Congress  will  do  something  about  It. 
In  the  belief  that  this  threat  endangers  a 
fundamental  principle  which  is  basic  to  all 
citizens,  their  right  to  enjoy  the  widest  pos- 
sible circulation  of  opinions  and  informa- 
tion, I  am  Joining  today  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and 
others  in  Introducing  emergency  legislation 
which  we  hope  wUl  assist  affected  publica- 
tions in  surviving  the  transition  period  of 
the  higher  postal  rates. 

Mr.  President,  our  bill  Is  not  complicated. 
Briefly,  it  wUl  do  three  things.  First,  it  will 
seek  to  allow  publications  to  recover  from 
the  unprecedented  added  postal  costs  by 
spreading  the  Increases  over  a  period  of  ten 
yenra  instead  of  Ave  years.  Second,  publica- 
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tla^  wltb  a  circulation  of  250,000  or  less  will 

given  a  reduced  rate  of  no  more  than  ^3 

the  otherwise  applicable  rate.  Third,  the 

Includes  a  system  of  automatic  funding 

reimburse  the  Postal  Service  for  the  reve- 

It  would  lose  during  the  ten-year  transl- 

period  and  as  a  result  of  the  reduction 

rate  for  the  first  250,000  copies  of  clrcula- 
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1  It.  President,  I  recognize  that  the  Postal 
Re  >rganlzation  Act  converted  the  maU  serv- 
from  a  Cabinet  Department  into  a  semi- 
independent  corporation  committed  to  stand- 
on  its  own  feet  and,  in  general,  I 
with  this  concept.  However,  there  are 
considerations  which  Congress  had 
mind  when  it  passed  that  law  and  I  be- 
one  of  these  was  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
should  continue  to  be  what  its  name 
its  historical  role  implies,  a  service  to 
American  people.  When  it  comes  to  a 
ch*lce  between  the  ability  of  the  public  to 
ob  ain  a  variety  of  publications,  providing 
Inl  srmatlon  and  education  on  a  wide  range 
subjects  and  affairs,  or  the  ability  of  the 
Postal  Service  to  be  totally  self  sufficient,  I 
certain  Congress  intended  for  the  cause 
reedMp  of  information  to  prevail, 
n  th? words  of  David  Lawrence,  writing 
the  Washington  Star  of  December  6,  1972, 
if  one's  own  enterprise  is  not  threat- 
the  fate  of  others  Is  still  a  matter 
great  concern  to  anyone  who  has  grown 
with  the  idea  that  the  U.S.  Government 
a  stake  In  seeing  printed  newspapers  and 
distributed  widely  to  help  tell  the 
pedple  what's  going  on.  Entertainment  is 
but  the  facts  about  the  hap- 
Ings  in  government  and  in  the  life  of  the 
;lon  are  essential  If  public  opinion  is  to 
important."  Mr.  President,  the  en- 
commentary  of  Mr.  Lawrence  appears 
:he  end  of  my  remarks. 
!  lupport  for  my  belief  that  Congress  never 
Intended  for  rate  Increases  to  threarten  the 
survival  of  publications  can  be  raised 
implication  from  section  101(b)  of  the 
Po*tal  Reorganization  Act,  which  Is  speclf- 
iceflly  devoted  to  providing  effective  and 
ar  postal  service  in  "^ral  areas,  com- 
munities and  small  towns  where  Poet  Offices 
not  self-sustaining."  Here.  Mr.  President, 
■Islble  proof  that  Congress  placed  a  higher 
val  ue  on  the  benefits  of  communication  than 
ild  on  achieving  a  self-sustaining  basis 
the  Postal  Service.  I  believe  that  this 
fundamental  principle  flows  through 
and  every  provision  of  the  Postal  Re- 
ianlzation  Act  and  that  whenever  there  Is 
{ lain  danger  to  the  communications  needs 
the  public.  It  is  the  good  of  the  general 
pe<iple  which  is  supposed  to  be  served. 

President,  I  believe  that.  In  general, 
magazines,  newspapers  and  other  publi- 
that  would  be  most  harshly  affected 
the  increased  rates  have  a  great  deal  to 
coitribute  to  American  opinion  and  infor- 
ms tlon.  I  believe  that  this  contribution  Is  so 
I  damental  as  to  warrant  Its  protection 
law  against  postal  rates  that  might  well 
these  publications  out  of  business  for- 
.  In  the  face  of  tfSie  "present  crisis  con- 
fronting the  people's  «eed  to  be  informed,  I 
that  Congress  act  promptly  on  this  bill. 
any  other  legislation  which  shows  the 
pre  spects  of  preserving  the  distribution  by 
ma  11  of  the  printed  news. 
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Postal  Rates  and  Pehiodicals 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
)trhenever  any  large  private  enterprise 
rai  «e  its  prices  to  the  public,  there  is  a  howl 
for  the  government  to  step  in.  But,  oddly 
en<  ugh.  when  big  government  itself  permits 
an  unprecedented  cost  increase  to  be  imposed 
on  the  publishing  industry,  causing  the  de- 


mise of  some  magazines  and  threatening  the 
existence  of  others,  nothing  Is  done. 

Despite  protests  by  the  publishers  of  pe- 
riodicals who  have  expressed  willingness  to 
pay  higher  second-class  postal  rates  If  these 
were  spread  over  10  years  Instead  of  a  6-year 
period,  the  government  takes  no  action. 

The  net  resvilt  is  that  lots  of  companies 
are  facing  huge  expenses  with  little  time  to 
prepare  for  them,  and  the  government  Is 
falling  to  assist  the  publications  in  their 
transition  difficulties. 

The  first  announcement  by  the  Postal 
Service  called  for  an  Increase  of  142  percent 
In  the  rates  for  second-class  mall.  This  was 
subsequently  changed  to  120  percent,  but  the 
reduction  Is  relatively  Ineffective  In  solving 
the  problems  of  the  publishing  companies. 

For  decades  past,  the  government  made 
special  provision  for  the  malls  to  be  used  to 
help  disseminate  Information  to  the  public. 
But  now  this  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  cost- 
liest means  of  communication.  Any  pub- 
lisher will  have  to  feel  assured  of  either  a 
substantial  Increase  in  subscription  prices 
or  a  big  volume  of  advertising  to  take  care 
of  the  expenses  involved  In  delivering  maga- 
zines to  their  destlna^n. 

Various  magazinfs!^  of  course,  have  been 
trying  to  overcome  the  dilemma  by  arranging 
with  private  companies  to  carry  their  Issues 
to  distant  zones  in  order  that  the  mail  rates 
applicable  would  not  be  so  high.  But  the 
Postal  Service  promptly  changed  the  effect 
of  this  by  declaring  that  postage  would  have 
to  be  paid  on  each  Individual  piece  of  mall 
in  addition  to  the  ciostomary  weight  charges. 

Two  years  ago  one  company  which  had 
been  steadily  developing  a  successful  pub- 
lication was  able  to  make  a  profit  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  But  the  next  year,  1971,  the 
higher  postal  rates  came  along  and  cut 
deeply  Into  profits.  If  In  that  year  the  full 
amount  of  the  postal  Increase  had  been  In 
effect,  It  would  have  completely  wiped  out 
the  profit  and  put  the  company  in  the  red. 

The  data  In  other  cases  in  which  maga- 
zines could  not  recover  from  the  losses  have 
been  given  to  members  of  Congress  by 
committees  formed  by  the  magazine  pub- 
lishers, and  efforts  have  been  made  to  get 
bills  passed  by  Congress  to  spread  the  added 
postal  costs  over  a  10-year  period  so  that 
they  can  be  more  readily  absorbed.  But  no 
action  was  taken  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  there  is  no  indication  that  the 
administration  will  do  anything  about  it 
during  the  next. 

The  government,  of  course,  established 
the  postal  corp>oration,  which  Is  supposed 
to  be  a  semlprlvate  body.  It  has,  however,  no 
right  to  Impose  rates  that  are  so  high  as  to 
Impair  the  operations  of  businesses.  But  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives who  have  written  letters  of  pro- 
tect on  the  subject,  there  has  been  little 
evidence  of  concern  over  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  postal  service. 

Yet  it  is  known  that  some  of  the  maga- 
zines which  have  ceased  publication  in  the 
last  two  years  have  been  affected  by  the 
postal-rate  problem.  Others  have  been  en- 
countering trouble  because  of  the  heavy  costs 
under  the  new  plan  of  high  rates. 

Over  the  years  Congress  has  held  the  view 
that  the  press — including,  of  course,  maga- 
zines— should  have  the  benefit  of  low  mall 
rates  because  this  is  one  way  of  stimulating 
the  establishment  of  publications  of  all 
kinds  which  could  be  of  educational  Impor- 
tance. In  the  last  year  and  a  half,  however, 
the  government's  Interest  in  the  future  of 
magazines  has  waned,  and  all  magazines 
now  are  faced  with  serious  problems  which 
may  eliminate  more  of  them  within  the 
next  decade.  For  they  cannot  raise  subscrip- 
,tlon  prices  enough  to  cover  the  postal 
charges.  People  aren't  accustomed  to  paying 


$25  or  (30  a  year  for  a  magazine,  and  it  will 
take  a  number  of  years  to  get  them  used  to 
such  prices.  Meanwhile,  some  publications 
will  not  be  able  to  survive  because  they  will 
not  have  money  enough  to  pay  the  higher 
second-class  (>ostal  rates. 

Fortunately,  there  are  publications  that 
have  a  cushion  of  assets  which  will  enable 
them  to  go  through  the  crisis.  But  even  if 
one's  own  enterprise  is  not  threatened,  the 
fate  of  others  is  still  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  anyone  who  has  grown  up  with  the 
idea  that  the  tT.S.  government  has  a  stake  in 
seeing  printed  newspapers  and  magazines 
distributed  widely  to  help  tell  the  people 
what's  going  on.  Entertainment  is  important, 
but  the  facts  about  the  happenings  in  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  life  of  the  nation  are 
essential  if  public  opinion  Is  to  become  im- 
portant. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS : 

S.  845.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5722 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  travel  and  transportetion  ex- 
penses for  new  Government  appointees 
residing  in  Alaska.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 5722  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  travel  and  transportation  ex- 
penses for  new  Government  appointees 
residing  in  Alaska. 

Under  the  current  provisions  of  5 
U.S.C.  5722,  the  travel  expenses  of  a  new 
appointee  and  the  transpjortation  ex- 
penses of  his  dependents  and  household 
effects  may  be  paid  from  the  place  of 
actual  residence  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  place  of  emplojrment  outside 
the  Continental  United  States  including 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Upon  completion  of 
his  term  of  service,  the  employee  is  re- 
imbursed similar  e^^enses  incident  to  re- 
t^n  to  his  actual  residence.  However, 
when  the  new  appointee  resides  in 
Alaska,  there  is  no  authority  for  pay- 
ment of  such  expenses  to  his  first  duty 
station  located  in  Alaska  or  in  one  of 
the  States  other  than  Hawaii — except  to 
a  position  for  which  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  determines  there  is  a  man- 
power shortage.  Also,  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  payment  of  such  expenses 
from  the  last  duty  station  to  the  place  of 
actual  residence  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment when  an  employee  whose  perma- 
nent residence  is  in  Alaska  is  separat 
from  a  position  in  the  States  other 
Hawaii. 

The  transportation  benefits  Mr  non- 
Alaskan  civil  service  employeerworking 
in  Alaska  were  originally  amhorized  to 
provide  an  incentive  to  m(itivate  people 
to  come  to  work  in  Mgi^a.  At  present 
many  people  are  na^OTally  attracted  to 
Alaska  from  out  of^  State.  However,  in 
many  cases  Alaskans  may  have  to  travel 
as  far  as  non-Alasfcans  in  accepting  civil 
service  employmCTit.  Therefore,  it  is  only 
reasonable  >-tliat  Alaskans  and  non- 
Alaskans  working  as  civil  service  em- 
ployees of  the  U.S.  Government  should 
both  receive  the  same  benefits. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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Be  it  enacted  by  tKe  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  5722(a)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe  and  subject  to  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  an  eigency 
may  pay  from  its  appropriations — 

"(1)  travel  expenses  of  a  new  appointee 
and  transportation  expenses  of  his  immediate 
family  and  his  household  goods  and  personal 
effects  from — 

•'(A)  the  place  of  actual  residence  at  the 
time  of  appointment  to  the  place  of  employ- 
ment outside  the  continental  United  States; 

"(B)  the  place  of  actual  residence  within 
Alaska  at  the  time  of  appointment  to  the 
place  of  employment  within  the  continental 
United  States;  or 

"(C)  the  place  of  actual  residence  within 
Alaska  at  the  time  of  appointment  to  a  re- 
mote duty  station  within  Alaska;   and 

"(2)  those  expenses  on  the  return  of  an 
employee  from — 

"(A)  his  post  of  duty  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States  to  the  place  of  his 
actual  residence  at  the  time  of  assignment 
to  duty  outside  the  continental  United 
States; 

"(B)  his  post  of  duty  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States  to  the  place  of  his 
actual  residence  in  Alaska  at  the  time  of 
assignment  to  duty  within  the  continental 
United  States;  or 

"(C)  his  post  of  duty  at  a  remote  duty 
station  within  Alaska  to  the  place  of  his 
actual  residence  in  Alaska  at  the  time  of 
appointment  to  a  remote  duty  station  within 
Alaska. 

Subparagraphs  (1)  (C)  and  (2)  (C)  of  this 
subsection  shaU  not  apply  to  an  appointee 
w  hose  place  of  actual  residence  within  Alaska 

is  within miles  of  a  remote  duty  station 

within  Alaska." 

(b)  The  section  caption  of  section  5722 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"§  5722.  Travel  and  transportation  expenses 
of  new  appointees". 

(c)  Item  5722  of  the  analysis  of  chapter 
57  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows ; 

"6722.  Travel    and    transportation    expenses 
of  new  appointees.". 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Ckanston,   and   Mr.    Harry   F. 

Byrd,  Jr.)  : 

S.  846.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 

Reorganization  Act  of  1970  to  add  a  new 

part  relating  to  a  congressional  budget 

process.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Government  Operations. 

CREATING     A     NEW    CONCRKSSIONAL     BrDGET 
PROCESS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  are  at 
a  cnicial  moment  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Congress  as  a  political  institution.  Never 
in  my  memory  has  the  present  combina- 
tion of  congressional  will  to  reassert  its 
powers,  and  the  public  demand  for  re- 
form come  together  with  such  intensity. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  in  which 
Congress  must  reorganize  itself.  One  of 
our  most  urgent  needs  is  to  reform  the 
system  for  appropriating  funds  for  Gov- 
ernment programs.  Reform  of  the  appro- 
priations process  has  been  discussed  for 
50  years;  it  was  a  principal  element  of 
the  historic  Legislative  Reorganization 


Act  of  1946.  The  framers  of  that  im- 
mensely significant  legislation  responded 
to  the  problem  by  enacting  a  provision 
requiring  a  'legislative  budget." 

This  provision — section  138  of  the 
bill — ^would  have  resulted  in  creation  by 
Congress  of  an  annual  budget  based  on 
estimated  receipts,  a  determination  of 
the  amount  of  necessary  expenditures, 
and  an  estimated  deficit,  if  any.  It  would 
have  imposed  a  new  discipline  on  the 
appropriations  process.  The  provision 
was  never  implemented  because  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  Republican  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  op- 
posed it. 

Had  it  been  implemented,  I  believe,  an 
orderly  congressional  budget  prooess 
would  very  likely  have  evolved. 

No  doubt  embarrassed  by  continuous 
failure  to  implement  section  138  of  the 
1946  Legislative  Reorganization  Act, 
Congress  repealed  it  in  the  1970  Reorga- 
nization Act  amendments.  Because  it  was 
never  utilized,  it  was  considered  to  be 
unusable. 

Thus  we  are  left — 26  years  srfter  the 
1946  Reform  Act,  and  73  years  mto  the 
20th  century — with  a  system  that  be- 
longs to  the  mid -19th  century.  We  are 
trying  to  operate  the  largest  budget  in 
history  with  a  system  largely  unchanged 
since  the  Civil  War.  Congress  is  like  a 
giant  corporation  trying  to  operate  with 
an  accountant  with  a  green  eyeshade 
and  a  quill  pen. 

This  congressional  unwillingness  to 
modernize  its  budget  process  is  the  key 
to  the  current  dispute  about  impound- 
ments. In  my  opinion,  if  we  had  estab- 
lished a  logical,  orderly  new  budget 
process  in  which  congressional  outlays 
were  related  to  amoimts  available  for 
expenditures,  the  Federal  budget  would 
be  under  much  better  control,  and  im- 
poundments would  not  now  be  a  major 
issue. 

Congress  has  the  ability  to  determine 
an  annual  expenditure  level  that  is  re- 
lated to  budget  receipts  and  to  national 
needs.  These  kinds  of  fiscal  policy  deter- 
minations and  decisions  about  national 
priorities  are  entirely  within  the  com- 
petence of  a  well-organized  Congress. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  Senator 
Cranston,  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
and  I  are  introducing  today. 

The  bill  is  based  on  an  amendment 
Senator  Cranston  and  I  offered  to  the 
debt  ceiling  bill  last  year,  and  on  the 
tentative  findings  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget  Con- 
trol in  its  interim  report  of  February  6. 
This  special  joint  study  committee  was 
created  last  year  to  recommend  a  new 
congressional  appropriations  system. 
The  February  6  interim  report  did  not, 
however,  recommend  a  specific  new  sys- 
tem. It  did  recommend  the  principles 
that  should  guide  the  creation  of  the  new 
system.  Senator  Cranston,  Senator 
Byrd,  and  I  have  attempted  to  reflect 
these  principles  and  tentative  recommen- 
dations in  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
today.  To  a  very  substantial  extent,  I 
believe  we  have  succeeded  in  providing  a 
workable  new  mechanism.  No  doubt,  it 


can  be  improved.  What  it  represents, 
however,  is  a  careful  attempt  to  achieve 
a  highly  desirable  objective  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  tentative  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Joint  Study  Committee.  The 
major  difiference  between  our  bill  and 
the  Interim  report  is  that  we  believe  a 
Joint  Budget  Committee  is  preferable  to 
creating  two  separate  budget  committees, 
one  in  each  House. 

Our  bill  would  work  as  follows: 

A  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget 
would  be  created  consisting  of  28  Mem- 
bers, seven  from  each  of  four  commit- 
tees— the  House  and  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committees,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Four  Members  from 
each  committee  would  represent  the  ma- 
jority, and  three  the  minority.  This  joint 
committee  would  meet  at  the  beginning 
of  each  regular  session  of  Congress.  After 
considering  the  overall  budget  situation 
and  the  state  of  the  economy,  and  taking 
into  account  the  President's  annual  eco- 
nomic report  and  budget  recommenda- 
tions and  the  annual  economic  review  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the 
Joint  Committee  would  make  a  report 
to  each  Hou.se  of  Congress  by  March  30. 
The  report  would  contain  a  recommen- 
dation for  the  maximum  amount  to  be 
appropriated  or  authorized  for  outlavs 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  recom- 
mendation would  be  ba.sed  on  an  esti- 
mate of  expected  budget  receipts  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  and  on  this  basis 
the  Joint  Committee  would  also  make 
recommendations  regarding  anv  neces- 
sary increase  in  the  national  debt  or  in 
Federal  income  taxes. 

The  report  would  be  accompanied  bv  a 
joint  resolution  which  would  be  intro- 
duced in  each  House  of  Congress.  The 
joint  resolution  would  fix  an  amount  for 
all  outlays  and  budget  authority  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  If  the  recommended 
ouUay  total  exceeds  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts, the  joint  resolution  would  author- 
ize an  increase  in  the  public  debt. 

The  joint  resolution  would  al.'jo  pro\1de 
for  a  division  of  the  total  amount  of 
outlays  among  the  subcommittees  of  the 
Appropriations  Committees  and  all  other 
committees  having  the  authoritv  to  au- 
thorize outlays. 

This  provision  is  intended  to  imple- 
ment the  important  recommendation  of 
the  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control  that  the  appropriations  process 
should  be  coordinated  with  the  author- 
izations process.  It  also  deals  with  an- 
other important  problem  stemming  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  several  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  other  than  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  which  have  the 
authority  to  create  new  spending. 

For  example,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Finance  Committee 
both  authorize  and  appropriate  increases 
In  social  security.  Last  year  these  com- 
mittees created  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram, which  over  a  period  of  5  years  ap- 
propriates over  $30  billion  in  new  out- 
lays. The  Banking  Committee  can  create 
new  spending  by  authorizing  certain 
agencies  to  borrow.  It  is  for  this  reason 
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th;  it  the  Appropriations  Committees  con- 
trd  only  about  45  percent  of  the  total 
an  ount  of  annual  Federal  outlays. 

n  brief,  this  bill  would  attempt  to 
so:  ve  two  problems  that  have  been  very 
trcublesome  for  some  time.  One  is  that 
ap  proprlations  are  made  by  a  number  of 
coi  omittees  in  addition  to  the  Appropri- 
ations  Committees.  The  second  is  that 
this  authorizing  committees  often  au- 
th(  rize  amoimts  for  programs  in  current 
anl  future  fiscal  years  that  have  little 
rel  itionship  to  the  real  funding  needs  of 
su<  h  programs,  or  to  the  ability  of  the 
Na  aon  to  afford  them  in  any  given  fiscal 
yei  ,r. 

]  }y  assigning  to  the  new  ioint  Budget 
Conmittee  the  authority  to  determine 
an  ounts  both  for  budget  outlays  and  for 
au  horizations,  the  bill  would  provide  for 
th«  first  time  in  our  historj'  a  system  of 
siss  gnlng  priorities  among  programs.  We 
wo  lid  be  creating  a  new  discipline  on  our 
bu{  get  and  authorizations  processes. 

":  "he  joint  committee  would  not,  how- 
eve  r,  have  the  ability  to  create  such  pri- 
ori ies  in  a  vacuum. 

T  Tie  joint  resolution  embodying  its  de- 
cisians  would  be  reported  by  the  Joint 
Bui  Iget  Committee  after  it  had  received 
the  views  of  many  experts  and  organlza- 
tio]  LS,  including  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee!. More  importantly,  the  joint  resolu- 
would  be  subject  to  approval  by  a 
reci)rd  vote  of  both  Houses.  At  this  point, 
y  in  each  session  of  the  Congress, 
Members  of  both  Houses  would  have 
opportunity  to  debate  and  decide  on 
budget  priorities  for  the  coming  year, 
would  not  be  decisions  on  line-by- 
or  item-by-item  programs.  Rather, 
would  be  decisions  about  broad  pro- 
categories,  defined  by  the  number 
ippropriations  subcommittees — and 
categories  of  programs  over  which 
have  jurisdiction — and  the  other 
conimittees  with  the  ability  to  appro- 
priate, such  as  Ways  and  Means  and  Pl- 
Parenthetically,  I  would  note  that 
subcommittees  of  the  House  and 
Appropriations  Committee  are 
similar  in  number  or  subject  mat- 
The  two  committees  would  probably 
to  agree  on  a  new,  similar  structure 
subcommittees    and    jurisdictional 


Diring  this  process  the  Members  of 
botl  Houses  would  have  the  opportimity 
to  Emend  the  joint  resolution,  so  that 
thes  could  change  the  priorities  estab- 
lish* d  by  the  Joint  Budget  Committee, 
and  even  change  the  recommended  out- 
lay <  eiling.  Differences  in  the  House-  and 
Seni  ,te-passed  resolutions  would  be  rec- 
onci  ed  in  conference  according  to  stand- 
ard >rocedures. 

H>wever,  imtil  this  process  had  been 
com  )Ieted.  and  thfe  joint  resolution 
Euloi  ted,  no  bill  appropriating  money  or 
othe  rwise  authorizing  budget  outlays  for 
the  snsuing  fiscal  year  could  be  passed 
by  e  ther  House.  Neither  could  any  com- 
mittse  report  a  bill  authorizing  budget 
outli,ys  or  authorities  in  excess  of  the 
limits  provided  in  the  joint  resolution. 
And  each  bill  would  contain  a  limit  on 
outl£  ys  under  that  bill  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal y  jar. 


The  bin,  realistically,  contemplates  a 
situation  in  \ifhich  changes  would  have 
to  be  made  in  the  initial  joint  resolution. 
An  appropriations  subcommittee  or 
other  committee  might  find  that  it  ur- 
gently needs  more  money  for  some  exist- 
ing program  or  for  some  unforeseen  need. 
A  natural  disaster,  such  as  Hurricane 
Agnes,  or  a  need  to  create  an  interna- 
tional famine  relief  program,  are  good 
examples.  In  such  cases  the  bill  would 
provide  a  procedure  whereby  the  joint 
committee  would  meet  again  and  agree 
to  assign  additional  amounts  of  money 
for  such  outlays  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  It  would  do  so  by  recommending 
an  increase  in  the  total  amount  for  out- 
lays in  the  current  fiscal  year,  or  by 
recommending  a  reduction  in  the  budg- 
eted amounts  for  other  subcommittees  or 
committees.  Its  recommendation  would 
be  embodied  in  another  joint  resolution 
which  would  be  submitted  to  a  vote  in 
both  Houses. 

Finally  the  bill  authorizes  the  creation 
of  a  new  joint  committee  staff,  which 
would  include  the  staff  and  the  fimctions 
of  the  present  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures.  At 
present,  the  principal  ftmction  of  this 
Joint  Committee  is  to  issue  scorekeeping 
reports  on  receipts  and  authorized  and 
appropriated  expenditures  during  the 
year.  The  new  Joint  Budget  Committee 
staff  would  continue  this  function.  In 
addition  it  would  be  directed  to  make 
projections  of  the  effect  on  future  ex- 
penditures of  existing  and  proposed  leg- 
islation, to  analyze  the  budget,  to  become 
expert  in  estimating  budget  receipts,  to 
become  expert  in  problems  of  debt  man- 
agement and  fiscal  policy,  and  in  all  re- 
spects to  become  a  major,  highly  pro- 
fessional joint  budget  staff  for  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  proposing  today 
a  system  that  will  allow  Congress  to  seize 
the  initiative  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Congress  and  make  its  own  judgments 
about  national  expenditures.  We  would 
not  act  in  a  vacuum.  We  would  have  the 
President's  recommendations  and  all  the 
advice  and  information  his  oflQcers  may 
wish  to  supply  us.  But  we  would  also 
have  our  own  system,  and  our  own  ex- 
perts, to  weigh  and  decide  for  the  Nation, 
as  the  Constitution  intends,  the  amounts 
and  the  priorities  for  the  Nation's 
spending. 

There  should  be  no  presumption  that 
the  President's  decisions  are  inherently 
wiser  than  ours.  Until  now  the  President 
has  had  in  the  executive  branch  the  abil- 
ity to  recommend  the  budget.  We  have 
left  that  job  to  him,  and  he  hsis  become 
entrenched  in  that  role.  If  we  organize 
our  congressional  Institutions  adequate- 
ly, however,  there  is  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  oiu-  spending  decisions  will  be 
as  good,  and  perhaps  better,  for  the 
country  than  his. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  time  now  we 
have  ceded  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Congress  to  the  executive  branch, 
until  today  we  are  faced  with  the  very 
real  prospect  of  becoming  little  more 
than  a  highly  visible  debating  society.  To- 
day we  are  told  that  a  President  may 


refuse  to  spend  funds  the  Congress  ap- 
propriates. At  some  future  date  we  may 
be  told  the  President  has  the  power  to 
shift  funds  arbitrarily  from  one  program 
to  another.  From  there  it  is  but  a  step  to 
asserting  that  the  President  also  has  the 
authority  to  raise  the  revenues  to  sup- 
port the  programs  he  deems  worthy.  Our 
Constitution  very  explicitly  mandates 
certain  duties  to  the  Congress,  among 
them  determining  public  expenditures 
and  raising  revenues. 

Shakespeare  wTote  in  "Julius  Caesar" 
that: 

There  is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men  which 
taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life  Is  spent 
bound  In  shallows  and  miseries. 

I  submit  that  we  stand  at  the  turning 
point  of  a  historic  moment  in  the  af- 
fairs of  this  Nation.  Action  we  take  to 
reform  the  congressional  budgetary 
procep  now  will  be  seen  in  future  years 
to  have  come  at  a  critical  time.  If  we 
act.  I  believe  that  Congress  will  be  able 
to  resume  its  rightful  role.  Otherwise,  I 
fear  that  we  shall  continue  to  see  the 
power  and  influence  of  Congress  drain 
away,  as  with  a  receding  tide,  imtil  we 
are  "bound  in  shallows,"  little  better  than 
an  advisory  group,  whose  advice  some 
future  President  may  accept  or  reject. 
That  is  why  reforming  the  budgetary 
process  in  Congress  is  more  than  respon- 
sible or  desirable.  It  is  absolutely  impera- 
tive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  846 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  H 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"PaET  6 CONGRESSIONAI.  BtJBCET  PrOOESS 

"Sec.  261.  (a)  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  shall  each 
select  seven  members,  four  representing  the 
majority  and  three  representing  the  ml- . 
norlty,  who  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
meet  Jointly  at  the  beginning  of  each  regtUar 
session  of  Congress.  The  Joint  committee  thus 
created  shall  be  known  as  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  After  study  and  con- 
siUtatlon,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  the  United  States,  the  state  of  the 
economy  Including  considerations  of  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy,  the  budget  recom- 
mendations and  economic  report  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  wUl  make  a  report  to 
the  respective  Houses.  Such  report  shall  con- 
tain a  reconamendatlon  for  the  maximum 
amount  for  total  outlays  and  budget  author- 
ity in  such  fiscal  year,  an  estimate  of  receipts, 
and  a  recommendation  for  any  necesstuy  In- 
crease In  the  national  debt  or  In  taxes.  Such 
report  shall  be  made  by  March  30.  The  Joint 
Committee  is  authorized  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings as  it  deems  necessary. 

"(b)  The  report  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  Joint  resolution  which  shall  fix  the  total 
amount  for  outlays  and  budget  authority  In 
such  year.  If  the  recommended  outlay  total 
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exceeds  the  estimated  receipts  the  Joint  res- 
olution shall  authorize  that  the  public  debt 
shall  be  Increased  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  recommended  outlays 
for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  exceed  the  esti- 
mated re:elpts.  Such  resolution  shall  also 
allocate  the  budget  outlay  and  budget  au- 
thority amount  so  established  to  each  sub- 
committee of  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  to  such  other  committees  of 
the  Congress  as  may  be  necessary. 

"(c)  Until  the  joint  resolution  specified 
in  subsection  (b)  has  been  agreed  to  by  both 
Houses  by  record  vote,  no  bill  appropriating 
money  or  otherwise  authorizing  budget  out- 
lays for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  shall  be  re- 
ported by  any  committee  of  either  House. 

"Sec.  262.  (a)  No  committee  shall  report  a 
bill  authorizing  budget  outlays  or  authority 
In  amounts  which  by  themselves  or  when 
added  to  previous  bills  reported  In  the  same 
year  exceed  Its  allocation  as  provided  In  the 
resolution  approved  under  subsection  261 
(b).  All  bUls  establishing  budget  authority 
shall  also  Include  a  limit  on  outlays  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  If  an  Appropriations  subcommittee 
or  other  committee  determines  that  an  In- 
crease in  the  cellngs  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  261(b)  are  essential,  it  shall  request 
the  Joint  Committee  to  make  an  appropriate 
revision  In  the  resolution  referred  to  under 
section  261(b).  If  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Joint  Committee  a  change  In  such  ceilings 
Is  necessary  it  shall  report  a  revised  resolu- 
tion to  the  Congress  stating  a  new  amount 
for  total  outlays.  Such  resolution  may  pro- 
vide for  lower  ceilings  with  respect  to  An- 
proprlatlons  subcommittees  or  other  com- 
mittees If  the  Joint  Committee  considers 
such  lower  ceilings  to  be  necessary  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  or  It  may  provide 
for  an  increase  In  the  ceilings  established 
pursuant  to  section  261  (b) . 

'Sec.  263.  (a)  The  Joint  Committee  Is  au- 
thorized to  create  a  professional  staff.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Reduction  of  Fed- 
eral Expenditures  shall  cease  to  exist,  and 
its  staff  and  functions  shall  be  subsumed 
into  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

"(b)  Among  the  continuing  duties  of  the 
Joint  Committee  and  Its  staff  shall  be  to  re- 
view and  analyze  the  annual  budget  of  the 
United  States  and  agency  estimates  and  Jus- 
tifications therefor,  to  analyze  and  deter- 
mine estimated  budget  receipts,  to  analyze 
United  States  fiscal  policy  Including  tax  and 
debt  policy,  to  make  projections  of  the  effect 
on  expenditures  of  existing  and  proposed 
legislation  for  coming  years,  and  to  make 
all  such  other  studies,  reports  and  recom- 
mendations as  shall  further  the  purposes  of 
this  part." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  \  join 
with  Senator  Percy  today  in  introducing 
a  bill,  the  Legislative  Budget  Act,  that 
would  create  a  permanent,  systematic 
procedure  for  setting  a  spending  ceiling, 
determining  priorities  and  revenues,  and 
controlling  expenditures.  This  bill  is 
similar  to  the  amendment  that  Senator 
Percy  and  I  Introduced,  to  the  debt  cell- 
ing bill  in  1972. 

This  bill  is  based  on  section  138  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
that  provided  a  mechanism  for  a  legis- 
lative budget.  This  was  never  imple- 
mented because  of  the  opposition  of  key 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees at  the  time.  In  my  view,  it  is  still  a 
sound  basis  for  current  action. 

In  1946,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  Mike  Monroney,  then  the 
manager  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  In  the  House,  said: 


For  years  we  have  been  operating  our  reve- 
nue raising  committees  and  our  revenue 
spending  committees  completely  apart  from 
any  relationship  one  with  the  other.  You 
simply  cannot  have  adequate  budgetary  con- 
trol by  such  an  Independent  procedure. 

We  can  look  at  history  as  a  reflection 
of  the  present.  Today  we  are  still  prac- 
ticing this  outdated  and  fragmented  con- 
gressional appropriations  process.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  need  for  a  solution 
to  this  problem.  The  present  system  has 
led  to  oppressive  debt  and  excessive  in- 
flation. Congress  must  now  begin  to  re- 
structure its  own  machinery  if  it  is  to 
effectively  exercise  its  responsibility  over 
the  budget. 

I  am  in  clear  agreement  with  the 
President's  determination  to  hold  down 
Federal  expenditures.  This  is  what  I  sup- 
ported in  1972  when  the  debt  ceiling  bill 
was  before  Congress.  However,  I  flrmly 
believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress 
as  representative  of  the  people  to  formu- 
late budgetary  priorities  and  impose  a 
spending  limit. 

I  believe  that  this  bill  is  a  reasonable, 
constructive,  workable  means  of  avoiding 
still  another  budget  crisis  next  year.  I 
feel  certain  this  legislative  budget  system 
will  work  with  the  cooperation  of  the  re- 
spective House  and  Senate  committees. 
I  urge  that  we  move  forward  as  quickly 
as  possible  on  passing  this  legislation. 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Macnuson,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Schweiker,  and 
Mr.  Percy)  : 

S.  847.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
TraflSc  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  to  authorize  safety  design  stand- 
ards for  schoolbuses,  to  require  certain 
safety  standards  be  established  for 
schoolbuses,  to  require  the  investigation 
of  certain  schoolbus  accidents,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
reintroducing  today  the  School  Bus 
Safety  Act,  which  was  introduced  last 
session.  The  bill  calls  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  set  minimum  standards  for  the  con- 
struction of  schoolbuses  to  make  them 
more  crashworthy  and  safer  for  trans- 
porting the  20  million  children  in  20,000 
school  districts  across  the  Nation. 

Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  entire  U.S. 
student  population  below  the  college 
level  travel  to  and  from  school  daily  on 
schoolbuses  traveling  2  billion  miles  each 
year — ^more  than  nine  times  the  distance 
to  the  moon. 

In  1971,  according  to  the  National 
Safety  Council,  there  were  47,000  school- 
bus  accidents  In  the  Nation,  resulting 
in  150  fatalities  and  5,600  persons  in- 
jured; 35  of  the  fatalities  were  to  pupils 
inside  schoolbuses.  Some  4,000  pupils  re- 
ceive disabling  injuries  annually  in 
schoolbus  accidents,  according  to  testi- 
mony by  Douglas  Toms,  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administrator  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation — Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  hearings  on  proposed 
highway  safety,  streets  and  roads,  92d 


Congress,  first  session,  September  28, 
1971. 

In  Pennsylvania  in  1969.  one  out  of 
every  14  schoolbuses  operating  was  in- 
volved in  an  accident.  There  were  950 
schoolbus  accidents  in  all  In  the  State 
in  1969 — 15  percent  more  accidents  than 
in  1968,  resulting  in  35  percent  more 
injuries  than  the  previous  year — 
"Schoolbuses  Flunk  Safety  Checkup," 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  July  26,  1970. 

In  New  York  State  in  1971,  there  were 
more  than  900  schoolbus  accidents  re- 
sulting in  eight  deaths  and  402  injuries. 

In  Wisconsin  in  1971,  schoolbuses  were 
involved  in  564  accidents — five  of  them 
fatal. 

As  the  number  of  children  transported 
on  schoolbuses  has  risen — from  15.6  mil- 
lion in  1963  to  the  present  level  of  20 
million — the  number  of  schoolbus  fatal- 
ities has  increased  disproportionately — 
from  49  in  1963  to  150  in  1971— National 
Safety  Council  figures.  In  1966,  3,800 
children  were  injured  in  schoolbas  ac- 
cidents— an  80-percent  rise  over  1960, 
although  the  number  of  riders  increased 
only  3  percent^ — James  Joseph,  "We  Need 
Safer  Schoolbuses,"  Parade,  September 
10,  1967. 

While  the  number  of  fatalities  and  in- 
juries from  schoolbus  accidents  is  small 
compared  to  the  blood  bath  from  auto- 
mobile use  on  the  highways,  everj'one 
agrees  that  the  potential  for  tragedy  is 
great. 

Former  Secretary  of  Transportation 
John  A.  Volpe  said,  in  a  press  release 
May  5.  1972: 

The  death  of  even  one  child  in  a  school 
bus  accident  is  one  too  many. 

Nevertheless,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  given  schoolbus 
safety  a  low  priority.  The  fact  that  the 
Department  has  only  one  individual  in 
charge  of  pupil  transportation  safety 
gives  us  .^ome  measure  of  the  priority 
afforded  school  bus  safety. 

After  a  tragic  schoolbus-train  accident 
in  Congers.  N.Y..  last  year,  in  which  five 
cliildren  were  killed  and  45  injured,  the 
Department  asked  a  four-member  task 
force  to  come  up  with  plans,  pnorities, 
and  budget  proposals  for  schoolbus  safe- 
ty. We  are  advised  that  the  task  force 
has  recommended  essentially  what  this 
bill  calls  for:  implementation  of  some 
basic,  minimum,  uniform  construction 
standards  for  schoolbuses. 

The  Department,  however,  has  been 
sitting  on  more  than  60  regulations  or 
amendments  to  regulations  affecting  the 
construction  and  performance  of  school- 
buses,  which  still  have  not  been  issued, 
after  years  of  bureaucratic  preparation. 
For  example,  it  has  taken  6  years  for  the 
Department  to  reach  the  point  of  pre- 
paring a  proposal  for  more  protective 
seats — but  that  standard  still  will  not  be 
implemented  for  montns. 

The  important  thing  to  note  is  that 
the  research  and  technology  aimed  at 
improving  schoolbus  structural  integrity 
have  largely  been  completed.  All  that  re- 
mains is  for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  issue  imiform.  national 
minimum  safety  and  construction  stand- 
ards for  school  buses.  For  example,  the 
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Deitartment  aintracted  for  a  $125,000 
stu  iy  by  the  Institute  of  Transportation 
anc  Traffic  Engineering  at  UCLA  to  de- 
termine necessary  changes  in  schoolbus 
interiors  that  would  result  in  improved 
dri'  er  and  passenger  safety.  That  report, 
150  pages  long,  was  completed  in  1969. 
Its  recommendations  have  never  been 
imj  lemented  or  acted  upon. 

» [ore  importantly,  the  National  Trans- 
por  Nation  Safety  Board  has  repeatedly 
ma  ie  recommendations  following  their 
inv  !stigations  of  major  schoolbus  acci- 
der  ts.  These  recommendations  also  have 
not  been  acted  upon. 

Following  the  Congers,  N.Y..  accident, 
the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Boi  rd  on  September  22,  1972,  urged  the 
Dejartment  tp  do  just  what  this  bill 
pro  Doses.  The  report  stated: 

V  e  believe  that  standards  should  be  estab- 
lished for  the  basic  school  bus  structure. 


The 


Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Com- 

mi^ion,  a  13-year  old  interstate  com- 

agency,  issued  minimum  standards 

forjschoolbus  construction  in  1971.  which 

States  have  adopted  in  part  or 
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problem  is  that  each  State  is  es- 
ishing  its  owti  modification  of  the 
standards,  making  it  difficult  for  school- 
manufacturers  to  comply  evenly5> 
"^^at  is  another  major  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  national,  imiform  standards, 
furthermore,  several  schoolbas  body 
have     built     prototype 
meeting  many  of  the  VESC  stand- 
for  about  $300  additional  cost  to 
average  S8,000  price  tag  for  a  new 
Secretary  Volpe  testified  in 
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certainly  for  one  would  not  want  to  say 
I  do  not  want  to  add  $300  to  the  cost 
bus  or  $500  to  the  cost  of  a  bus  because 
would  be  too  expensive.  If  we  can  prove 
these  things  are  going  to  do  the  job 
can  save   Uves.   I   certainly   believe  we 
to  have  them  Installed.  I  think  you 
have  to  bear  in  mind  you  would  not 
to  double  the  cost  of  a  bus,  but  I  think 
njatter  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  pro- 
a    great    deal    more    safety    for    those 
Is  certainly  a  worthwhile  Invest- 
(House  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
hearings  on  Effectiveness  and  Effl- 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation's 
relating  to  automobile  and  school- 
safety.  92nd  Congress,  1st  Session.  July 
1971.  p.  40,  49.) 
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ere  are  some  of  the  things  the  Na- 
tloiial  Transportation  Safety  Board  has 
fou  Id,  relative  to  schoolbus  structural 
InUgrlty,  in  its  investigations  of  major 
ace  dents: 

T  lere  have  been  crashes  In  which  the  dis- 
integration of  the  structure  of  the  schoolbus 
the  lack  of  mutual  support  of  structural 
are  evident.  The  failure  of  the  struc- 
tural parts  to  support  each  other  In  crashes 
contributed  to  injury  and  fatality  and  is 
implied  threat  In  future  schoolbus 
(Special  Study,  Inadequate  Struc- 
turil  Assembly  of  Schoolbus  Bodies,  The  Ac- 
cld«  nts  at  Decatur  and  HuntsvUle.  Alabama, 
Natonal  Transportation  Safety  Board,  Re- 
por  Number  NTSB-HSS-70-2,  July  29,  1970.) 

1  his  accident  was  traced  to  brake  fail- 
ure One  child  was  killed, 
reiterating  these  points  in  a  subse- 
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quent  study,  the  Safety  Board  pointed 
out — 

The  injustice  and  unfairness  of  allowing 
correctable  sources  of  injury  to  continue.  In 
that  the  children  were  essentially  involun- 
tary passengers,  and  further,  that  the  schcol- 
bus  tyjje  of  construction  is  widely  used  by 
military  agencies,  small  bus  lines,  and  for 
many  local  and  charter  services. 

The  Board  reiterates  these  points.  In  the 
case  of  the  safety  issues  addressed  in  this  re- 
port, the  correction  of  all  three  problems  can 
be  accomplished  at  little  or  no  cost  to  the 
school  districts  or  counties  which  purchase 
and  use  the  buses.  (Highway  Accident  Re- 
port, Schoolbus /Automobile  Collision  and 
Plre,  near  Reston,  Virginia.  Pebruar.'  29.  1972, 
Report  Number  NTSB-HAR-72-2,  AprU  12, 
1972.) 

In  this  accident,  a  bus  collided  with  an 
automobile;  the  driver  was  ejected — he 
was  not  wearing  a  seatbelt — and  seri- 
ously burned;  all  occupants  were  injured. 
The  Safety  Board  found  that  fire  was 
caused  by  the  schoolbus  fuel  tank  being 
ruptured  and  knocked  from  the  bus.  In- 
juries to  occupants  were  caused  by  the 
impact  against  interior  bus  components. 

In  September  1971,  a  schoolbus  car- 
rjiing  a  Gunnison,  Colo.,  high  school 
football  team  careened  down  Monarch 
Pass,  Colo.,  and  crashed,  killing  the 
coach  and  eight  junior  varsity  players, 
and  seriously  injuring  the  driver.  Here 
is  what  the  Department  of  Transrorta- 
tion  found  after  investigating  that  ac- 
cident : 

This  accident  points  out  the  need  for  a 
total  restraint  design  concept  to  be  employed 
in  the  construction  of  schoolbuses. 

.  .  .  Brake  fade  was  experienced  In  the 
collision  vehicle  .  .  .  However,  this  does  not 
exempt  the  manufacturer  and  those  respon- 
sible for  purchases  from  providing  equip- 
ment systems  with  an  adequate  margin  of 
safety  given  thler  knowledge  of  the  wide 
range  of  experience  in  bus  drivers,  the  type 
of  terrain,  and  the  range  of  operating  con- 
ditions imposed. 

A  possible  cause  of  this  accident  and  a  pos- 
sible .severity  Increasing  factor  was  the  non- 
synchronized  shifting  characteristics  of  the 
two-speed  rear  axle. 

There  Is  documented  evidence  in  the  form 
of  reports  by  four  previous  drivers  of  this 
vehicle  and  the  transportation  foreman  that 
the  vehicle  had  a  history  of  gear  clash  and 
was  difficult  to  shift. 

A  definite  Injury  severity  Increasing  factor 
was  the  lack  of  structural  integrity  in  the 
roof  and  sldewall  area  of  the  bus.  All  side 
posts  failed  and  the  roof  shifted  to  the 
left  .  . . 

The  seat  attachments  were  inadequately 
designed  to  permit  retention  during  the  col- 
lision. 

.  .  .  separation  of  Interior  roof  panels  .  .    . 

.  .  .  lack  of  an  effective  area  for  egress  .  .  . 

the  source  of  fuel  leakage  was  inadequate- 
ly designed  filler  necks. 

.  .  .  brake  lines  running  transversely  across 
the  rear  axle  housing  revealed  that  they 
were  heavily  contaminated  with  metal  filings 
and  were  probably  the  source  of  the  con- 
tamination found  In  the  rear  wheel  cylinders 
...  it  Is  therefore  concluded  that  the  con- 
tamination was  introduced  at  the  assembly 
plant. 

Further,  It  Is  felt  that  by  choosing  the 
best  features  of  existing  buses  and  enerfneer- 
Ing  the  structure  from  the  ground  up  with 
an  eye  toward  crashworthlness  that  a  con- 
siderable Improvement  over  existing  buses 
would  be  realized,  without  a  substantial  cost 


penalty.    (Monarch  Pass,   Colorado,   School- 
bus  Crash.  March  31,  1972,  DOT  HS  600  779.) 

The  important  thing  to  remember,  of 
course,  is  that  many  of  these  injuries  and 
deaths  are  avoidable  at  relatively  low 
costs. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill:  to  set 
minimum  safety  standards  governing  the 
structural  integrity  and  crashworthlness 
of  schoolbuses. 

What  the  bill  does: 

The  bill  requires  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  issue  standards  deal- 
ing with  but  not  limited  to:  emergency 
exists,  interior  protection,  floor  strength, 
seating  systems,  crashworthlness — in- 
cluding protection  against  rollover  haz- 
ards— vehicle  operating  systems,  windows 
and  windshields,  fuel  systems,  exhaust 
systems,  and  flammability  of  interior 
materials. 

The  bill  calls  for  construction  of  an 
experimental  prototype  bus  to  be  built 
within  3  years  after  the  bill's  passage. 

It  requires  that  manufacturers  and 
dealers  certify  and  test  drive  buses  be- 
fore they  are  delivered  and  go  into 
service. 

It  calls  for  inspection  by  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  of  accidents 
resulting  in  fatalities.  And,  it  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  take 
steps  to  prevent  recurrences  or  reduce 
the  possibility  of  such  accidents,  bpsed 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Safety 
Board. 

This  bill  calls  for  simple  amendments 
to  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Safety  Act  of  1966. 

It  is  a  vehicle  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  adopt  uniform  stand- 
ards that  are  applicable  nationwide. 

Schoolbus  tragedies  and  equipment  are 
not  bound  by  State  lines.  Mechanical  and 
structural  defects  should  be  eliminated 
on  the  drawing  board  and  the  assembly 
line,  before  schoolbuses  embark  with 
their  precious  cargo — our  Nation's 
schoolchildren. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  recommendations 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks,  together  with  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Magntjson). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  847 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  102  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "and,  In  the  case 
of  a  schoolbus,  and  schoolbus  equipment.  It 
also  means  a  minimum  standard  which  la 
practicable  and  meets  the  need  for  motor 
vehicle  safety.". 

(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  section  102 
thereof  the  following: 

"  ( 14)  'schoolbus'  means  any  motor  vehicle 
designed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting children  to  and  from  schools,  or 
school-related  events,  and 

"(15)  'schoolbus  equipment'  means  equlp- 
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ment  designed  primarily  as  a  system,  part,  or 
original  component  of  a  schoolbus  or  any 
similar  part  or  component  manufactured  or 
sold  for  replacement  or  Improvement  of  such 
system,  part,  or  component  or  as  an  accessory 
or  addition  to  a  schoolbus." 

(3)  Section  103  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  by  order 
appropriate  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  for  schoolbuses,  and  schoolbus 
equipment.  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  month  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  the 
Secretary  shall  by  order  establish  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  applicable  to 
schoolbuses  and  schoolbus  equipment.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  following: 

•'  ( 1 )   Emergency  exits. 

"  (2)   Interior  protection  for  occupants. 

"  ( 3 )  Floor  strength . 

"(4)   Seating  systems. 

"(5)  Crash  worthiness  of  body  and  frame 
(including  protection  against  roll-over 
hazards) . 

"(6)   Vehicle  operating  systems. 

"(7)   Windows  and  windshields. 

"(8)  Fuel  systems 

"(9)   Exhaust  systems. 

"(10)   FlammabUity  of  interior  materials." 

(4)  Section  106  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  follow  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  procure  (by  nego- 
tiation or  otherwise)  experimental,  proto- 
type, and  other  schoolbuses  for  research  and 
testing  purposes  and  he  shall  procure  at  least 
one  such  experimental  or  prototype  school- 
bus  not  later  than  three  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subsection." 

(5)  Section  114  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
the  first  sentence  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Every  manufacturer  or  distribu- 
tor of  a  schoolbus  shall  furnish  to  the  dis- 
tributor or  dealer  at  the  time  of  the  delivery 
of  such  schoolbus  by  such  manufacturer  or 
distributor  a  certification  that  such  school- 
bus  was  Individually  Inspected  and  test 
driven  for  the  limited  purpose  of  determining 
If  due  care  was  used  In  production  of  the 
bus." 

(6)  Section  114  Is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Every 
dealer  shall  furnish  to  the  first  purchaser 
who  In  good  faith  purchases  a  schoolbus  for 
purposes  other  than  resale  a  certification  that 
such  schoolbus  was  test  driven  by  such 
dealer." 

(7)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"TITLE   V — SCHOOLBUS   ACCIDENT 
INVESTIGATION 

"Sec.  501.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  to — 

"(1)  make  lilies  and  regulations  governing 
notification  and  reporting  of  each  accident 
involving  a  schoolbus  which  results  in  death 
to  any  person;  and 

"(2)  Investigate  each  such  accident  and 
report  the  facts,  conditions,  and  circum- 
stances relating  to  each  such  accident  and 
the  probable  cause  thereof  and  of  each  such 
death. 

(b)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  after  consultation  with  or 
upon  recommendation  of,  the  Board,  to — 

"(1)  make  such  changes  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  law  administered  by  him,  or  in 
the  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards  as 
will,  In  his  opinion,  tend  to  prevent  similar 
accidents  in  the  future; 

"(2)  make  such  reports  public  In  such 
form  and  manner  as  he  deems  In  the  public 
Interest;  and 

"(3)  ascertain  what  will  best  tend  to  re- 
duce or  eliminate  the  possibility  of,  or  recur- 
rence of.  such  accidents  by  conducting  spe- 
cial studies  and  Investigations  on  matters 


pertaining  to  schoolbus  safety,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents. 

"Sec.  602.  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under 
this  title  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  Is  authorized  to  examine  and  test  to 
the  extent  necessary  any  schoolbus  Involved 
In  a  fatal  accident.  The  Board  Is  authorized 
to  examine  the  remains  of  any  person  who 
died  as  a  result  of  such  accident  and  to  con- 
duct autopsies  and  other  tests  as  may  be 
necessary  to  the  Investigation  of  the  acci- 
dent. Provisions  of  local  law  protecting  reli- 
gious beliefs  with  respect  to  autopsies  shall 
be  observed. 

"Sec.  503.  Any  schoolbus  Involved  In  a 
fatal  accident  shall  be  preserved  In  accord- 
ance with,  and  shall  not  be  moved  except  In 
accordance  with,  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation." 

[Adopted    by   the    National    Transportation 
Safety  Board  at  Its  Office  In  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  the  30th  Day  of  August  1972] 
Safety   Recommendation   H-72-30 
The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
Is   Investigating  an   accident   Involving  the 
collision  between  a  train  and  a  schoolbus  at 
Congers,  New  York,  on  March  24,  1972.  This 
accident  resulted  In  five  fatalities  and  In- 
juries to  45  occupants  of  the  schoolbus. 

The  performance  of  the  schoolbus  In  the 
crash  has  been  Initially  observed  and  ana- 
lyzed by  the  Safety  Board,  assisted  by  the 
Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratory,  the  latter 
agency  acting  under  Its  contract  with  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion (NHTSA).  Both  agencies  have  tenta- 
tively concluded  that  the  gross  disintegra- 
tion of  the  schoolbus  body  was  made  possi- 
ble by  widespread  failures  of  the  schoolbus 
body  at  the  Joints.  Approximately  the  rear 
one-third  of  the  bus  was  separated  from  the 
forward  portion,  with  failures  occurring  at 
Joints  within  the  body  and  also  at  JoUits  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  chassis  frame.  A 
large  portion  of  the  roof  was  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  body,  the  side  walls  on 
the  right  side  were  separated  from  the  fioor, 
and  the  floor  sections  were  separated  from 
each  other  and  from  the  chassis  frame.  The 
construction  method  employing  relatively 
few  widely  spaced  rivets  and  other  fasteners 
throughout  the  body  of  the  schoolbus  ap- 
pears to  have  contributed  to  the  large-scale 
disintegration  of  the  schoolbus  body  and 
chassis. 

In  addition,  the  window  columns  failed  In 
one  portion  of  the  schoolbus  which  was  In- 
verted after  being  torn  away,  and  there  were 
widespread  failures  of  seats  at  their  fasten- 
ings to  the  floor. 

Analysis  of  the  fatality  and  Injury  causa- 
tion Is  not  yet  complete;  however,  some  very 
evident  factors  appear  to  justify  Immediate 
corrective  action  by  NHTSA  standards.  The 
seat  anchorage  failures  and  other  seating 
factors  are  already  the  subject  of  NHTSA 
standards  proposals.  We  believe  that  stand- 
ards should  be  established  for  the  basic 
schoolbus  structure.  The  Safety  Board  has 
analyzed  the  problem  of  extensive  faUures 
of  structural  joints  In  schoolbuses  In  a  spe- 
cial study,  "Inadequate  Structural  Assembly 
of  Schoolbus  Bodies,"  issued  July  29,  1970. 
The  Board  also  recommended  on  September 
18,  1968,  that  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau,  predecessor  to  NHTSA,  ".  .  .  consider 
the  need  for  requirements  for  structural 
strength  of  schoolbus  bodies  In  connection 
with  Its  study  of  desirable  standards  for  pro- 
tection of  schoolbus  occupants.  In  particular, 
The  Board  also  recommended  on  September 
of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau 
titled  'Design,  Fabrication,  and  Test  of  a  Safe 
Schoolbus  Interloi;^  be  expanded  In  scope  to 
include  consideration  of  structural  Integ- 
rity and  Intrusion  Into  the  school  Interior." 


As  stated  above,  there  are  Indications  in 
the  Congers  accident  that  the  failures  of 
structural  Joints  contributed  to  the  in- 
juries of  the  occupants.  The  speed  of  the 
schoolbus  was  slow  and  the  speed  of  the 
train  was  moderate,  apparently  not  more 
than  30  miles  per  hour.  Although  about 
two-thirds  of  the  bus  structure  was  ac- 
celerated to  the  full  speed  of  the  train  by 
the  impact,  a  majority  of  the  schoolbus 
occupants  survived  and  some  received  only 
relatively  minor  injuries.  However,  the 
penetration  of  the  gross  structure  of  motor 
vehicles  in  crashes,  or  the  disintegration  of 
the  structure,  generally  does  tend  to  reduce 
the  probability  of  survival  and  Increase  the 
probability  of  injury. 

In  this  connection,  structural  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  by  other  agen- 
cies and  private  nianufactiu"ers  in  response 
to  the  Safety  Board's  earlier  recommenda- 
tions are  important.  In  January  1971,  the  Ve- 
hicle Equipment  Safety  Commission  (\T:SC) 
adopted  a  reg\ilation  which,  when  Imple- 
mented by  the  States,  would  require  that  all 
schoolbuses  under  State  purchasing  authority 
have  substantially  increased  strength  of 
structural  Joints.  The  exact  wording  of  this 
part  of  the  regulation  Is  attached  as  Appendix 
A.  At  least  two  schoolbus  manufacturers  have 
built  and  exhibited  prototype  bu5es  which 
apparently  m?et  this  requirement  These  pro- 
totypes are  constructed  of  much  larger  steel 
sheets  to  reduce  the  number  of  Joints,  in 
effect  providing  100-percent  Joint  efficiency 
wherever  a  Joint  was  eliminated  In  addition, 
many  more  rivets  are  used  to  Join  sheets  and 
structural  members  .^n  analysis  by  oi.e 
manufacturer  indicated  that  approximately 
half  the  Joints  have  been  eliminated  and 
that  about  six  times  as  many  rivets  are  used 
in  meeting  the  VESC  specification  than  were 
used  in  the  earlier  designs  which  had  upspec- 
ified  Joint  strength.  It  appears  that  changes 
in  the  VSSC  specification  Increases  the 
strength  of  the  Joints  In  a  schoolbus  body 
approximately  fivefold. 

The  technical  feasibility  of  implementing 
the  VESC  structural  specification  appears  to 
be  well  established  by  these  prototype  buses. 
One  of  the  manufacturers  has  stated  that  the 
change  in  sale  price  of  a  bus  having  more 
complete  assembly  of  structural  Joints  was 
only  approximately  5  percent  of  the  total  cost. 
The  Safety  Board  Is  aware  that  the  VESC 
specification  does  not  insure  the  structural 
strength  of  schoolbus  bodies  It  is.  no  doubt, 
preferable  to  control  the  structtiral  strength 
of  bus  bodies  and  chassis  as  a  unit  through 
the  development  and  application  of  large- 
scale  crash  tests  However,  the  development  of 
such  tests  and  their  use  as  standards  have 
been  very  slow,  as  even  passenger  cars  are 
not  yet  subjected  to  such  testing.  This  critical 
weakness  of  schoolbus  bodies  must  be  elimi- 
nated as  quickly  as  possible.  Additionally, 
the  VESC  specllicatlon.  in  part,  meets  the 
statutory  requirement  of  DOT  that  safety 
characteristics  be  controlled  by  performance 
rather  than  design. 

It  is  the  Board's  opinion  that  the  very 
high  value  that  society  places  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  children  riding  in  schoolbuses 
establishes  the  need  for  Improvement  in 
structural  design.  The  adoption  of  a  standard 
to  control  the  assembly  of  structural  Joints 
in  schoolbuses  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
novel  initiative  to  reduce  schoolbus  fatalities, 
but  as  correction  of  a  long-standing  failure 
to  employ  normal  engineering  practices  in 
schoolbus  construction.  Many  existing  schcxil- 
buses  do  not  meet  rl vet-spacing  recommenda- 
tions of  SAE  Standard  J-492,  Rivets  and 
Riveting,  June,  1961. 

While  NHTSA  Is  taking  steps  to  correct  the 
structural  Inadequacies  of  schoolbus  bodies 
through  the  establishment  of  standards  to 
control  strength  of  Joints,  they  should  resolve 
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thi  I  problem  of  the  column  strength  of 
scl  loolbuses.  The  failure  of  the  window 
columns  Is  very  evident  In  the  accident  at 
Mc  oarch  Pass,  Colorado,  as  well  as  In  this 
accident  at  Congers,  New  York.  Because 
the  similarity  In  construction  methods 
for  domestically  produced  schoolbuses, 
overall  strength  of  schoolbus  bodies  pos- 
could  be  controlled  through  perform- 
requlrements  of  Individual  structural 
prior  to  the  development  of  the 
scale  tests  which  are  more  technically 
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]  'or  the  above  reasons,  the  National  Trans- 
potatlon  Safety  Board  recommends  that: 

The  National  Highway  Thafflc  Safety  Ad- 
mlilstratlon  expeditiously  adopt  a  Federal 
Mctor  Vehicles  Safety  Standard  to  control 
th«  strength  of  structural  Joints  of  school- 
bu  les.  In  this  connection  careful  consldera- 
tlo  1  should  be  given  to  requirement  5  6  Body 
Stijucture,  of  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
a.  This  standard  should  also  apply 

ihe  strengthening  of  the  window  columns 

ichoolbuses." 
This  recommendation  will  be  released  to 
th(  public  on  the  Issue  date  shown  above.  No 
pu  )llc  dissemination  of  the  contents  of  this 
do<  ument  should  be  made  prior  to  that  date. 
1  «ed.  Chairman;  McAdams,  Burgess,  and 
Ha  ey.  Members,  concurred  m  the  above  rec- 
ommendatlon.  Thayer,  Member,  was  absent, 
noi  voting. 

John  H.  Reed, 

Chairman. 
Ipsued  on  September  22,  1972. 

APPENDIX    A 

(jVehlcle   Equipment    Safety   Commission 

-■^•'-Mons     VESC-6,     Minimum     Requlre- 

for     Schoolbus     Construction     and 

Approved  January  1971.  Revised 

1972,  Washington,  D.C.) 

Body  Structure: 

Strength  of  structural  Joints  of  School- 
bodies.    It   Is    the   Intent   of   this   see- 
to    Insure    that    all    structural    Joints 
bus   bodies    which    employ    discrete 
■3,    Including    those    between    heavy 
gaiige  members  and  those  which  Join  panels 
panels  or  panels  to  heavier   structures, 
a    significant    proportion    of    the 
stringth  of   the  parent   metal,   so   that   all 
fiJUable    panel    materials    are    capable    of 
_  as  part  of  the  structure.  Accordingly, 
ill  Joints  of  the  above  named  types  which 
'oy    discrete    fasteners,    such    as    rivets, 
or  bolts,  the  pitch  of  fasteners  shall 
exceed   24  times   the  thickness  of  the 
test  materiil  used  In  the  Joint.  Alterna- 
ly.  for  any  method  of  Joining  such  struc- 
■'  members,  it  shall  be  demonstrated  by 
atlon  that  the  strength  of  such  Joints 
least  60 ''^  of  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
thllinest  Joined  members. 
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Statement  by  Senator  Magntjson 
N  r.  President,  the  issue  of  schoolbuslng  la 
"•  which  has  received  widespread  attention 
has  evoked  deep-seeded  controversy  In 
reo  nt  months.  But  there  Is  one  aspect  of 
schx)lbuslng  which  should  not  be  controver- 
sial If  a  child  boards  a  schoolbus,  for  what- 
eve  ■  reason,  that  bus  must  be  safe  and  that 
chid  must  be  reasonably  protected  should 
the  bus  be  Involved  In  an  accident. 

E  ach  day,  20,000,000  of  our  youngsters  ride 
a  t  us  to  school;  they  travel  over  2  billion 
mll^s    each    year.    But    while    39%    of    our 
are  riding  schoolbuses,  the  Federal 
and  particularly  the  National 
Traffic    Safety    Administration    Is 
;  very  little  to  Insure  their  safety. 
1971,   for  example,   there   were   47,000 
I  accidents,  klUlng  150  children  and 
Injuring  another  6,600.  A  study  conducted  In 
State  of  Pennsylvania  In  1969  disclosed 
1  out  of  every  14  schoolbtises  were  In- 
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volved  In  an  accident  within  a  12  month 
period.  Hence  It  Is  clear  that  schoolbuses, 
despite  the  flashing  red  lights  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  familiar  yellow  shells,  are  Indeed 
involved  in  accidents  and  our  task  Is  to  In- 
sure that  they  are  as  crashworthy  and  as 
protective  of  their  precious  passengers  as  is 
technologically  and  economically  feasible. 

In  1966  when  Congress  enacted  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act, 
we  thought  that  mm  were  providing  protec- 
tion for  schoolbus  passengers.  In  that  legis- 
lation, the  Departmlnt  of  Transportation 
was  given  the  authority  to  set  mandatory 
federal  standards  for  all  vehicles  used  on  the 
highway — Including  schoolbuses.  But  the 
Department  has  stubbornly  refused  to  as- 
sign the  staff  and  the  resources  necessary 
to  do  the  Job.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  the 
standards  that  are  now  applicable  to  school- 
buses  are  minimum  safety  features  to  which 
all  vehicles  must  comply  and  are  only  inci- 
dentally extended  to  include  schoolbuses. 

Perhaps  the  cruelest  Irony  about  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  poor  track  rec- 
ord on  schoolbus  safety  Is  that  intercity  and 
transit  buses,  which  perform  much  the  same 
function  as  the  school  bus,  are  infinitely 
more  safe  than  the  fragile  yellow  boxes  which 
cart  our  children  back  and  forth  to  school 
each  day.  This  fact  was  revealed  In  a  1970 
report  published  by  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  entitled  "Inadequate 
Structural  Assembly  of  Schoolbus  Bodies." 

That  report  cited  specific  hazards  associ- 
ated with  schoolbuses.  It  concluded,  after 
e-icamlnlng  In  depth  two  crashes  Involving 
schoolbuses,  that  the  disintegration  of 
schoolbus  bodies  In  collisions  is  a  contribut- 
ing cause  to  deaths  and  injuries  sustained 
by  passengers  In  those  crashes. 

Disintegration  primarily  takes  the  form  of 
separation  of  the  sheet  metal  body  panels 
and  potential  load  carrying  panels  where  they 
are  Joined  to  the  frame  of  the  bus.  Safety 
Board  investigators  noted  that  a  predomi- 
nant soiirce  of  Injury  was  the  laceration  of 
children  exposed  to  edges  of  the  bus  Interior 
sheet  metal,  including  the  celling.  "The  ex- 
posed sharp  edges  of  the  sheet  metal  were 
raised  into  shapes  similar  to  the  edge  of  a 
shovel  or  a  cookie  cutter."  Furthermore,  the 
separation  allowed  openings  to  form  in  the 
body  of  the  bus,  causing  passengers  to  be 
ejected.  In  one  of  the  accidents,  where  the 
bus  struck  a  tree,  a  child  was  killed  because 
of  the  weakness  in  the  fastenings  In  the  body. 
The  tree  disassembled  and  crushed  the  rear- 
most section  oi  the  bus — and  the  child. 

Engineers  have  Informed  me  that  If  more 
riveted  Joints  are  used  In  the  construction 
of  the  schoolbuses,  these  problems  can  be 
alleviated.  In  fact,  the  intercity  buses  studied 
by  the  Safety  Board  were  riveted  more  fre- 
quently than  the  schoolbuses  studied.  Hence, 
the  strength  and  integrity  of  those  buses  Is 
far  superior  to  the  schoolbus. 

Technology  used  to  construct  Intercity 
buses  can  be  applied  to  schoolbuses.  In  Jan- 
uary 1971.  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Commission,  a  group  representing  state 
safety  officials,  promulgated  voluntary  safety 
standards  which  among  other  things,  would 
have  required  more  riveted  Joints.  At  least 
two  schoolbus  manufacturers  have  built  pro- 
tot3T)e  buses  that  meet  the  standards  and  the 
cost  of  compliance  has  been  estimated  to  be 
$300. 

There  are  numerous  other  problems  with 
schoolbuses.  Research  reports  all  seem  to 
agree  that  another  cause  of  injury  in  a 
schoolbus  collision  Is  the  seat.  Apparently, 
seats  are  so  poorly  engineered  that  even  In  a 
moderate  crash,  the  seat  anchorage  may  fail 
so  that  the  seats  collapse  on  the  occupants 
In  a  domlno-lUce  fashion.  The  passengers  are 
hurtled  into  the  seats  ahead  of  them,  or 
even  over  the  seats  as  they  collapse.  Further- 
more, the  top  of  the  typical  seat  in  a  school- 


bus  consists  of  little  more  than  a  metal  bar 
occasionally  adorned  with  Ineffective  cos- 
metic padding.  The  exposed  metal  or  Insuffl- 
clently  padded  surfaces  produce  severe  in- 
juries on  little  faces  that  are  bruttUly  thrust 
forward  In  a  quick  stop  or  collision. 

In  short,  there  Is  little  question  In  my 
mind  that  we  must  initiate  a  national  effort 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  our  chil- 
dren who  rtde  buses  to  school.  The  tech- 
nology  is  there;  it  costs,  when  compared  to 
the  potential  horrors,  is  minimal.  The  legis- 
lation which  I  co-sponsor  today  wUl  provide 
a  good  working  paper  for  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee In  our  attempt  to  protect  youngsters 
riding  in  schoolbuses. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
safety  of  20  million  schoolchildren  who 
ride  to  and  from  school  each  day  in  a 
schoolbus  is  being  neglected.  Our  chil- 
dren, the  Nation's  most  precious  re- 
source, are  daily  being  placed  on  vehi- 
cles which  fail  to  meet  satisfactory 
safety  standards.  In  fact,  suitable  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  have  not  been 
established  for  our  schoolbuses.  We 
have  demanded  the  development  of 
safety  features  in  our  automobiles,  but 
not  our  schoolbuses.  As  a  result,  the 
easily  recognizable  yellow  schoolbus 
represents  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
poorly  designed  vehicles  in  terms  of  the 
protection  of  its  occupants  on  the  road 
today. 

The  hazards  to  our  children  in  these 
buses  are  numerous;  hard,  poorly 
padded  seats  which  are  not  securely 
anchored  to  the  floor;  metal  bars  on 
the  top  of  each  seat  upon  which  a  child's 
face  or  chest  can  come  into  dangerous 
contact;  vertical  metal  poles,  or  stan- 
chions, once  used  to  assist  standing  oc- 
cupants, now  useless,  as  standing  oc- 
cupants are  prohibiteid;  exit  doors  that 
do  not  open  outward  and  cumbersome 
emergency  exits;  the  lack  of  structural 
integrity  which  allows  a  schoolbus  in 
an  accident  to  virtually  '"come  apart  at 
the  seams"  causing  the  bus  to  become 
what  has  been  described  by  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  Safety  Board  as  "a  cookie 
cutter." 

Mr.  President,  there  exists  a  clear  and 
critical  need  for  national  uniform  stand- 
ards regarding  the  safety  of  school- 
buses,  particularly  their  construction, 
engineering,  and  performance.  What  is 
needed  are  standards  relating  to  the 
seating  in  schoolbuses,  energy-absorb- 
ing interior  furnishings,  the  structural 
strength  of  the  vehicle,  proper  exits, 
the  use  of  seatbelts,  exhaust,  and  in- 
terior heating  systems. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  num- 
ber of  fatalities  and  injuries  have  in- 
creased at  a  faster  rate  than  the  number 
of  children  using  school  buses. 

In  1971,  there  were  47,000  school  bus 
accidents  resulting  in  150  deaths  and 
5,600  injuries.  The  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  these  injuries  occurred  to  children 
while  on  the  school  bus.  In  my  judgment 
a  significant  number  of  these  injuries 
can  be  reduced  by  improved  school  bus 
design  and  the  incorporation  of  suitable 
safety  features.  The  technology  is  avail- 
able ot  help  eliminate  the  causes  of  a 
majority  of  the  Injuries  and  fatalities. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  in  Its  accident  report  conclusions 
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and  recommendations  has  repeatedly 
called  for  action  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  the  area  of  school  bus 
safety. 

The  Federal  Government  through  the 
enactment  by  Congress  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Act  of  1966  has 
been  assigned  a  responsibility  to  reduce 
hazards  in  school  buses.  Although  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  con- 
sistently indicated  its  awareness  of  the 
problem  of  school  bus  safety,  it  has  failed 
to  act. 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicles Safety  Act  of  1966  provides  the 
appropriate  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  promulgate 
Federal  motor  vehicle  standards  and  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  and  Safety 
Administration  has  acknowledged  the 
need  for  new  and  more  sophisticated 
standards  for  occupant  protection  In 
school  buses.  However,  the  majority  of 
the  standards  on  school  buses  that  have 
been  issued  can  be  easily  characterized 
as  minimal  safety  features  for  a  vehicle. 
No  standards  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation  have  been  specifically 
designed  for  school  buses. 

There  has  been  an  expressed  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress over  the  lack  of  appropriate  na- 
tional imiform  vehicle  safety  standards 
for  schoolbuses.  Thus,  it  is  the  clear  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  we  introduce  to- 
day to  require  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  promulgate  such  standards. 
They  are  long  overdue. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  con- 
struction of  an  experimental  prototype 
bus  to  be  built  within  3  years.  It  requires 
manufacturers  and  dealers  to  certify  and 
test  drive  buses  before  delivery  and  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  my  inten- 
tion to  introduce  legislation  requiring  the 
Secretary  to  prescribe  not  later  than 
Jime  30, 1974,  Federal  motor  vehicle  safe- 
ty standards  for  schoolbuses.  The  meas- 
ure, not  incompatible  with  the  bill  we 
introduce  today,  would  represent  a  clear, 
succinct  expression  of  the  will  of  Con- 
gress regarding  schoolbus  safety  without 
running  the  risk  of  the  Congress  pre- 
scribing the  type  of  standards,  their  ap- 
plication, and  other  technical  matters 
for  which  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation is  better  equipped. 

I  have  personally  felt  for  some  time 
that  the  use  of  seat  belts  in  schoolbuses 
should  be  required.  However,  I  recognize 
that  opinions  vary  on  the  value  of  such 
a  requirement.  This  only  serves  to  sup- 
port the  contention  that  the  Congress 
should  require  the  standards,  not  pre- 
scribe them.  The  bill  we  Introduce  today 
has  been  drawn  very  carefully  to  avoid 
this  problem. 

Mr,  President,  we  can  no  longer  await 
the  pleasure  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  We  need  good  safety 
standards  immediately  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  prompt  consideration  of  the  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  introducing 
the  School  Bus  Safety  Act  of  1973. 


Among  the  merits  of  this  sensible  and 
long-overdue  piece  of  legislation,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  some  18 
million  children  ride  an  estimated  240,- 
000  buses  over  more  than  2  billion  miles 
to  school  each  morning  of  the  year.  It  is 
a  national  disgrace  to  learn  from  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
that  at  least  90  percent  of  our  buses, 
carrying  more  than  16  million  of  our 
children,  are  in  danger  of  falling  apart 
in  a  serious  collision. 

In  the  words  of  the  Nation's  No.  1 
schoolbus  safety  administrator,  David  H. 
Soule,  of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Administration: 

The  potential  for  tragedy  with  the  school 
bus  is  extremely  great. 

We  need  legislation  to  "save  the  chil- 
dren," by  halting  the  trend  over  recent 
years  of  lowering,  rather  than  raising, 
schoolbus  construction  standards.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  no  effective  qual- 
ity control  standards  to  deal  with  unsafe 
schoolbus  manufacture. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  will 
attack  these  dangers,  by  ordering  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  promul- 
gate new  design  standards  in  10  criti- 
cal aspects  of  schoolbus  construction. 
These  10  areas  include  emergency  exits, 
interior  protection,  floor  strength,  seat- 
ing systems,  crash  worthiness,  vehicle 
operating  systems,  windows  and  wind- 
shield, fuel  systems,  exhaust  systems,  and 
flammability  of  the  interior.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  already  has  dis- 
cretionary power  to  implement  these 
standards.  DOT  has  failed  to  act,  so  it 
falls  to  the  Congress  to  require  action. 

In  addition,  the  bill  cafls  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  procure  a  prototype  "safe"  school- 
bus  for  research  and  test  purposes,  by 
1976.  It  will  become  the  duty  of  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board  to 
investigate  and  report  on  each  schoolbus 
accident  which  results  in  a  death.  On  the 
basis  of  these  reports,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  make  necessary' 
changes  in  the  regulations,  to  prevent 
similar  accidents  in  the  future. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  an  Injustice  to 
our  children  to  subject  them  to  risk  of 
death  and  injury,  from  such  things  as 
inadequate  welding  and  riveting  of  steel 
joints  in  the  schoolbuses,  especially 
when  a  superior  tjTie  of  construction  is 
already  in  use  for  our  intercity  buses. 

Mr.  President,  this  "save-the-chil- 
dren"  measure  demands  the  full  support 
of  the  Congress — to  protect  our  future, 
today. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
and  others  in  sponsoring  this  vital  mesis- 
ure  to  mandate  comprehensive  safety 
design  standards  for  schoolbuses.  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  such  authority  al- 
ready exists  under  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966. 
But  if  consideration  and  passage  of  this 
measure,  by  setting  a  date  certain,  can 
expedite  the  establishment  and  promul- 
gation of  schoolbus  safety  standards, 
then  I  think  we  will  have  served  the  pub- 
lic Interest  in  this  matter. 

I  would,  of  course,  prefer  that  the  De- 


partment of  Transportation  take  it  upon 
itself  to  act  with  dispatch  in  setting 
schoolbus  safety  standards  with  respect 
to  the  categories  and  areas  specifically 
referred  to  in  our  bill. 

There  is  a  critically  important  con- 
sumer interest  in  having  buses  designed 
and  built  in  a  more  safe  manner  to  pro- 
tect the  very  lives  of  some  20  million 
children — 43.5  percent  of  all  schoolchil- 
dren— who  ride  a  quarter  of  a  million 
buses  each  day  to  school.  They  travel  2 
billion  miles  annually — almost  9,000 
times  the  distance  to  the  moon. 

For  years  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  literally  sat  on  its  duff  with 
respect  to  even  elementar>'  precautions 
and  regulations  to  prevent  schoolbus  ac- 
cidents. In  1971  there  were  47,000  school- 
bus  accidents  taking  150  lives  and  injur- 
ing some  5.600  persons,  many  of  the 
injuries  particularly  resulting  from  weak 
structural  design  which  allowed  the  buses 
to  crumble  upon  impact.  Many  other 
tragedies  result  from  poor  seating  design 
with  the  chests  and  heads  of  children 
propelled  into  inflexible  metal  bars  on 
the  tops  of  seat 'backs.  Still  other  chil- 
dren suffer  serious  injury  when  their 
bodies  are  hurled  forward  over  the  low 
seat  backs  and  into  steel  protrusions  in 
the  front  of  schoolbuses. 

Although  DOT  regulations  for  auto- 
mobiles mandate  seat  belts,  collapsible 
steering  columns,  padded  interiors,  and 
strong  seat  anchorages,  these  items  are 
notoriously  lacking  in  schoolbuses,  and 
as  a  result  DOT  risks  the  lives  of  the 
millions  of  children  who  daily  travel  in 
these  vehicles. 

Recently  three  law  students  at  the 
George  Washington  University — James 
T,  Bruce,  Carol  A.  Elder,  and  Laura  G. 
Ross— under  the  direction  of  Prof.  John 
Banzhaf  petitioned  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  enact  stringent  new 
safety  standards  for  schoolbuses.  The 
grouD  calls  themselves  BUSWREC — ban 
unsafe  schoolbuses  which  regularly  en- 
danger children.  In  their  106-page  peti- 
tion they  called  on  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  end  the  string  of  bro- 
ken promises  dating  back  to  1968  for 
standards  covering  critical  aspects  of 
schoolbus  safety  performance.  Their 
legal  petition  proposes  eight  separate 
engineering  performance  standards  in- 
cluding: Safety  seats,  rollover  strength, 
structural  integrity,  driver  restraints 
and  steering  wheel  delethalization,  front 
seat  passenger  protection,  elimination  of 
stanchions  and  safer  exit  doors. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
long  known  of  the  problems  of  school- 
bus  safety.  In  fact  these  "fragile  yellow- 
boxes"  are  probably  the  worst  designs  on 
the  road  in  terms  of  failure  to  protect 
against  easily  preventable  hazards  to 
schoolchildren.  But  agency  procrastina- 
tion for  years  has  led  to  a  seemingly  cal- 
lous delay  in  affording  those  children  the 
most  basic  of  protections.  Hopefully, 
BUSWREC 's  recounting  of  the  4  years 
of  inaction  will  be  embarrassing  enough 
to  the  Department  generally  and  to  the 
National  Highway  and  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration specifically  to  stimulate  new 
safety  efforts  by  tnat  agency. 
Prom  a  practical  standpoint  the  inter- 
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est<  d  citizen  is  unable  to  effect  change. 
BU5WREC  spent  weeks  in  the  docket 
roon  alongside  busy,  well-paid  special 
interest  lobbsasts  reading  the  documents 
comments  filed  away  at  the  De- 
par^ent  of  Transportation.  The  group 
to  interview  agency  personnel,  in- 
ry  representatives,  and  many  other 
knowledgeable  persons  in  Washington — 
during  regular  working  hours.  The 
reason  BUSWREC  was  able  to  ac- 
con^plish  their  research  was  that  they 
enrolled  in  a  credit  project  in  a 
school  in  Washington,  D.C.  Even 
,  they  could  only  work  part  time, 
three  law  students  told  me  that  all 
their  semester's  work  could  have  been 
acomplished  by  one  full-time  attorney 
investigator  in  Washington  in  about 
iieks. 
is  significant  that  the  BUSWREC 
petition  has  three  other  citizen  groups 
:opetltioners:  Physicians  for  Auto 
Saffty,  Action  on  Child  Transportation, 
the  New  Jersey  Chapter  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics.  Be- 
citizens  in  these  organizations  are 
locdted  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York  and 
hav ;  professional  careers,  they  could  not 
conduct  the  basic  research  that  was 
for  submitting  the  petition. 
believe  that  citizens  across  the  Na- 
who  are  sincerely  concerned  about 
which  affect  them  should  have 
consistent  representation  in  the 
deliberations  of  Federal  agencies  and 
coujts  concerning  those  issues.  They 
shoi  Jd  not  have  to  rely  solely  on  public- 
spir  ted  law  students  who  happen  to  be 
Tyashington.  The  proposed  Consumer 
ection  Agency  woiid  conduct  re- 
and  be  advocates  on  selected  is- 
before  Federal  agencies  on  matters 
sjibstantial  concern. 

BUSWREC  petition  is  a  model  of 
citl2fen  participation  in  government.  It 
model  which  should  be  encouraged 
complemented  by  the  establishment 
advocacy  agency  in  the  Federal 
Gov^riunent  to  drive  the  point  home 
where  cohsuinMbealth  and  safety 
nvolved,  or  fraH^r  imconscionable 
conduct  on  the  part  of  any  corporation, 
industry,  or  governmental  agency,  then 
corrfective  steps  should  be  taken  at  once. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  the  outstanding  petition  for 
for  the  establishment  of 
schoblbus  safety  standards  recently  sub- 
mitt  ed  by  BUSWREC  to  the  Department 
1  ransportation  be  printed  in  its  en- 
tiretff  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

re  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
ardered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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roH  Establishment  of  Schoolbtjs 
Satety   Standards 
(Petition  for  nilemaklng  before  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation) 
To:  :  honorable  John  A.  Volpe,  Secretary.  De- 
]  artment  of  Transportation;   Honorable 

I  touglas  W.  Toma,  Administrator,  Natlon- 

I I  Highway   Traffic   Safety   Admlnlstra- 
llon. 

Pe  Itloners:  B.U.S.W.R.E.C.  (Ban  Unsafe 
Scho  jlbuaes  Which  Regularly  Endanger  Chil- 
dren 620  Twenty-First  Street,  Northwest, 
Wastlngton,  D.C.  30006.  (202)  223-3680; 
Jamefc  T.  Bruce,  HI,  Chairman.  Carol  A.  Elder, 


Laura  G.  Roes;  Action  For  Child  Transporta- 
tion Safety,  (ACTS),  400  Central  Park  West, 
No.  2R,  New  York  City,  NY.  10025,  (212)  866- 
8208;  Action  on  Safety  and  Health  (ASH), 
2000  H  Street,  Northwest.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006.  (202)  659-4310;  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  (New  Jersey  Chapter),  98  Broad- 
way, Hillsdale,  New  Jersey  07642,  (201)  664- 
7444;  Center  for  Aulib  Safety,  800  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004,  (202) 
638-0420;  Physicians  for  Automotive  Safety, 
50  Union  Avenue.  Irvlngton,  New  Jersey 
07111.  (201)  926-1730. 

Pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  553(e)  and  49  C.F.R. 
553.31,  Action  for  Child  Transportation 
Safety  (ACTS) ,  Action  on  Safety  and  Health 
(ASH),  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
(N.J.  Chapter),  the  Center  for  Auto  Safety, 
Physicians  for  Automotive  Safety  and  Proj- 
ect B.U.S.W.R.E.C.  (Ban  Unsafe  Schoolbuses 
Which  Regularly  Endanger  ChUdren)  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  Administrator 
of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration and,  Insofar  as  Is  appropriate 
under  49  C.F.R.  5.11,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, adopt  as  part  of  their  Rules  and 
Regulations,  standards  (included  herein) 
designed  to  reduce  schoolbus  hazards. 

INTRODUCTION 

Pursuant  to  5  US  C.  553(e)  and  49  C.F.R. 
553.31,  Petitioners  B.U.S.W.R.E.C;  A.C.T.S.; 
ASH.;  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics;  Cen- 
ter for  Auto  Safety:  and  Physicians  for  Auto- 
motive Safety,  Join  In  bringing  this  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  schoolbus  safety 
standards  before  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. Each  and  every  petitioner  has  an 
established  and  demonstrated  Interest  in 
the  action  herein  requested.  The  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
(Public  Law  89-563;  80  Stat.  718;  15  U.S.C. 
1381)  provides  the  necessary  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and.  by  delegation,  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  to  promuleate 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards.  Peti- 
tioners respectfully  submit  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Department  of  Transportation 
standards  In  the  following  categories: 

1 .  Well-anchored  safety  seats 

2.  Energy-absorbing  "high  seatback  with 
armrest 

3.  Roll -over  strength 

4.  Joint  efficiency  (strength  of  structural 
Joints) 

5.  Front  sea^jjassenger  protection — energy 
absorbing  mod6^t;^anels. 

6.  Driver  restn^nt  systems  and  steering 
wheel  delethallzatlon. 

7.  Elimination  of  stanchions. 

8.  Outward  opening  exit  doors. 
Petitioners  propose  the  above  standards  In 

response  to  the  critical  need  for  safer  school- 
buses. 

Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  entire  student 
population  below  the  college  level — twenty 
million  youngsters— travel  to  and  from 
school  dally  on  schoolbuses  traveling  two 
billion  miles  each  year — more  than  nine 
times  the  distance  to  the  moon.  >  In  1971. 
there  was  a  total  of  47.000  school  bus  acci- 
dents resulting  in  150  persona  kUled  and 
5,600  Injured.* 

While  It  Is  demonstrable  that  a  greater 
number  of  deaths  resulting  from  school  "bus 
accidents  occur  to  pedestrians  approaching 
or  leaving  the  bus  or  to  those  In  olher 
vehicles,  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
Injuries  sustained  happen  to  the  children 
on  the  schoolbus.'  Administrator  Toms  of  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion stated  in  Congressional  hearings  on 
proposed  safety  standards  in  1971,  "The  most 
recent  reports  from  the  states  indicate  that 
4,000  pupils  receive  disabling  Injuries 
annually."*  (emphasis  supplied) 
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What  causes  the  fatalities  and  the  in- 
juries? It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  driver 
error  causes  moat  of  our  accidents — be  they 
In  buses,  trucks,  or  cars.  Our  technology  and 
manner  of  thinking  are  certainly  advanced 
enough  to  recognize  the  fact  that  while 
humans  may  cause  the  vehicle  to  suffer  the 
Initial  Impact  with  a  foreign  object,  it  is  the 
second  impact — the  Impact  of  the  occupant 
against  the  interior  or  exterior  structtires 
that  causes  injuries  and  fatalities. 

Today,  automobiles  have  full  restraint  sys- 
tems, padded  interiors,  collapsible  steering 
columns,  strong  seats,  and  more  crash  energy 
management  systems  are  scheduled.  School- 
buses,  however,  for  some  Inexplicable  reason 
have  been  neglected  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  even  exhibit  a  dangerous  design.  Prob- 
ably no  other  form  of  highway  transporta- 
tion displays  such  a  callous  disregard  for 
protecting  the  occupants  of  a  vehicle.  The 
standards  which  petitioners  herein  propose 
address  themselves  to  the  problem  of  the 
"second  Impact"  and  seek  to  ensure  occupant 
protection  and  crashworthiness  of  the  school 
vehicle. 

Research  reports  all  seem  to  agree  that 
the  overwhelming  cause  of  injury  in  a  school 
bus  collision  in  the  seat.  The  rows  of  seats 
form  "compartments"  in  which  a  passenger 
"lives"  during  his  trtp.  Tet,  present-day  seat 
designs  are  so  poorly  engineering  that  even 
In  a  moderate  crash  the  seat  anchorage  may 
fall  so  that  the  "compartments"  literally 
collapse  on  the  occupants  in  domlno-llke 
fashion.  Meanwhile  the  occupants,  trans- 
formed into  living  projectiles,  hurtle  into 
the  seats  ahead  of  them  and  then  over  the 
seats  as  they  collapse.  The  orderly  rows  of 
seats  Instantly  become  a  shamble  of  twisted 
and  Jagged  metal  that  inflicts  injury  and 
death  on  the  chUdren. 

Furthermore,  the  top  of  the  typical  seat 
In  a  schoolbus  consists  of  little  more  than 
a  metal  bar  occasionally  adorned  with  in- 
effective cosmetic  padding.  In  even  the  most 
minor  of  accidents  the  child  in  a  schoolbus 
Is  exposed  to  a  very  high  probability  of  serious 
facial  and  chest  injury  as  the  tops  of  their 
bodies  are  targeted  for  this  inflexible  mtttil 
bar.  Petitioners  submit  that  the  standards 
they  propose  on  seat  backs  and  seating  sys- 
tms  will  alleviate  many  of  the  Inexcusable 
dangerous  design  deficiencies  in  this  criti- 
cal area  of  occupant  protection. 

For  the  unfortunate  child  who  sits  in  the 
front  seat  of  the  schoolbus.  there  Is  a  whole 
array  of  steel  bars,  door -opening  mechanisms 
and  stanchions  for  the  child  to  come  in 
violent  contact  with  In  the  event  of  a  crash. 
Petitioners  submit  that  a  modesty  panel, 
designed  to  have  force-moderating  proper- 
ties for  occupants  thrown  against  It  would 
significantly  minimize  the  hazards  to  which 
front  seat  passengers  are  subjected. 

The  vertical  poles,  called  stanchions,  which 
extend  from  the  floor  of  the  bus  to  the  cell- 
ing along  the  aisle  have  been  recognized  by 
experts  as  hazardous,  unnecessary  structures 
In  the  schoolbus.  In  an  accident  they  be- 
come death-dealing  quarter-staffs.  Peti- 
tioners submit  that  these  useless  stanchions 
be  eliminated  by  a  standard. 

Even  with  all  the  metal  protuslons  and- 
bars  In  the  interior  of  the  bus  well -padded 
or  eliminated.  If  the  bus  lacks  structural 
Integrity,  then  in  a  collision  it  will  become 
the  equivalent  of  a  cookie-cutter,  as  NTSB 
has  described  It."  The  metal  sheets  of  the 
Interior  will  be  ripped  apart  upon  collision, 
producing  razor-sharp  edges  which  produce 
slicing  wounds.  Two  of  the  standards  which 
petitioners  propose  address  themselvee  to 
this  problem.  One  would  require  the  devel- 
opment of  a  static  roll -over  teet  so  as  <  a 
ensure  that  the  bus  can  withstand  its  own 
weight  wben  overturned.  The  other  would  set 
a  Joint  efficiency  performance  standard  which 
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would  ensure  that  the  sheet  metal  sections 
will  not  separate  along  their  lines  of  con- 
nection In  an  accident. 

Finally,  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  schoolbus 
driver  is  afforded  a  good  collision  protection 
system.  Unless  the  driver,  the  flrst  adult  on 
the  scene  of  the  accident,  is  capable  of 
conscious  and  decisive  action,  then  needless 
new  or  compounded  injuries  to  the  children 
may  result.  At  present,  the  driver  is  only 
supplied  a  seatbelt. 

The  paucity  of  strong  standards  on  school- 
buses  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of 
technical  data,  as  there  Is  a  wealth  of  em- 
pirical information  gathered  from  research- 
ers and  bus  manufacturers  themselves  to 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  advanced 
safety  construction  In  exterior  and  Interior 
designs  of  school  vehicles.  The  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  in  Its  accident 
report  conclusions  and  recommendations  has 
repeatedly  called  for  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  in  the  area  of 
schoolbus  safety.  The  Vehicle  Equipment 
Safety  Commission,  an  Interstate  compact 
formed  to  create  uniformity  in  minimum 
standards  for  vehicle  equipment,  has  adopted 
some  standards  In  the  area  of  schoolbus 
safety  that  go  beyond  the  basic  and  un- 
imaginative federal  standards  into  crucial 
areas  of  vehicular  structural  Integrity. 

Finally,  Congress  has  demonstrated  its 
concern  with  the  lack  of  substantive  stand- 
ards on  schoolbus  performance  by  enter- 
taining ir^  the  92d  Congress,  a  bill  sponsored 
by  over  80-«©migressmen  and  Senators  that 
would  compel  the  Department  to  Issue 
tougher  standards  on  schoolbus  construc- 
tion within  a  fixed  time  period.  Apparently, 
the  members  of  Congress  are  confident  that 
the  technology  was  present  to  meet  the 
demands  of  stronger  standards  for  motor 
vehicles. 

The  question  Is,  if  the  problem  areas  are 
so  clearly  defined,  then  why  has  not  any 
action  been  taken  to  correct  the  situation? 
And  who  should  take  such  remedial  action? 
School  boards  aire  certainly  not  the  appro- 
priate Individuals  to  respond  to  this  need 
of  eliminating  the  risks  to  children  riding 
In  schoolbuses.  They  often  work  within  tight 
budgetary  restrictions  which  discriminate 
against  "extravagant"  purchases.  In  the 
budget  squeeze,  the  board  members  may  un- 
wittingly believe  optional  safety  equipment 
to  be  "extravagant"  expenditures. 

The  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission 
does  not  offer  a  viable  alternative  for  im- 
plementation of  standards  for  schoolbus  con- 
struction. The  Commission  can  never  achieve 
the  desired  uniformity  of  laws  regulating 
schoolbus  equipment  because  of  weaknesses 
that  are  both  inherent  In  the  structure  of 
the  Compact  and  present  in  the  results  of 
the  Commission's  work  thus  far. 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1966  places  no  safety  requirements 
on  bus  manufacturers.  Rather,  the  Act  di- 
rects the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
assist  the  states  In  developing  highway  safety 
programs  designed  to  reduce  traffic  accidents. 
For  example,  under  the  Highway  Safety  pro- 
gram standards,  manufacturers  are  not  re- 
quired to  instaU  seatbelts  for  drivers  or  pas- 
sengers of  schoolbuses.  Rather,  the  state  is 
required  to  develop  a  "system  for  minimizing 
highway  hazards  .  .  ."  whereby  if  a  bus  is 
equipped  with  lap  and  shoulder  belts,  then 
the  driver  and  passenger  must  wear  them. 
Clearly,  the  Highway  Safety  Act  does  not 
address  the  crucial  problem  of  Improved 
schoolbus  safety  performance  and  construc- 
tion." 

It  Is  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
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Safety  Act  of  1966.  which  offers  the  only  real 
hc^e  for  effective  schoolbus  safety  stand- 
ards. However,  in  reviewing  the  standards 
that  have  been  issued  by  the  Department 
thus  far.  petitioners  have  concluded  that 
the  Department's  approach  to  the  critical 
areas  of  crashworthiness  and  occupant  pro- 
tection in  schoolbuses  has  been  woefully  in- 
adequate. 

The  majority  of  the  standards  on  school- 
buses  that  have  been  issued  can  be  easily 
characterized  as  minimal  safety  features  for 
a  vehicle.  Also,  not  one  of  the  standards 
applying  to  schoolbuses  was  drafted  with 
only  schoolbuses  in  mind.  Rather,  for  the 
most  part,  these  standards  were  drafted  to 
apply  primarily  to  passenger  cars  and  only 
Incidentally  were  extended  to  (or  later  adapt- 
ed to)  apply  to  buses.  And,  schoolbuses  were 
subsumed  under  the  general  heading  of 
buses,  only  occasionally  being  singled  out 
for  distinction. 

Why  hasn't  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation taken  any  aggressive  and  affirmative 
action  in  the  critical  areas  of  schoolbus 
safety?  Why  hasn't  the  Department  acted, 
especially  in  light  of  the  ( 1 )  urgent  need  for 
solutions  to  obvious  problems;  (2)  expressed 
public  and  Congressional  concern  over  the 
Issue:  and  (3)  the  available  technology  to 
help  alleviate  the  causes  of  most  injuries  and 
fatalities?  The  Department  has  utilized  a 
benefit-cost  analysis  approach  based  on  the 
number  of  fatalities  and  injuries  from 
schoolbus  accidents  to  relegate  schoolbus 
safety  to  a  back  seat. 

Mesmerized  by  Its  benefit  cost  analyses, 
the  Department  of  Transportation  does  not 
feel  that  enough  children  are  killed  or  In- 
jured in  schoolbuses  to  justify  the  enactment 
of  new  standards.  The  drone  of  the  key- 
punches has  drowned  out  the  please  of  the 
public  for  safer  schoolbuses. 

However,  this  chronic  benefit-cost  myopia 
has  blinded  DOT  to  the  fact  that  their  whole 
approach  rests  on  a  false  premise.  The  fun- 
damental rationale  for  the  benefit-cost  an- 
alysis Is  that  socelty  demands  that  govern- 
ment programs,  even  safety  programs,  net  a 
long-term  economic  profit.  Petitioners  sub- 
mit that  society  is  willing  to  "take  a  loss" 
on  the  safety  of  its  children. 

Certainly  if  the  benefit-cost  approach  Is 
utilized  at  all,  it  should  be  considered  the 
soiu-ce  of  helpful  aid  and  not  of  determina- 
tive Imperatives.  Other  factors  merit  equal 
attention,  such  as  the  justice  of  requiring 
children  to  ride  in  fragile  yoUow  boxes  when 
Intercity  commercial  buses  already  exhibit 
many  of  the  safety  features  which  petitioners 
urge  DOT  to  adopt.  It  Is  Ironic  that  school- 
buses,  to  which  society  entrusts  Its  most 
precious  possessions,  and  which  are  widely 
believed  to  be  the  paragon  of  vehicle  design 
wholly  dedicated  to  safety,  are,  in  reality, 
probably  the  worst  design  on  the  road  In 
terms  of  easily  preventable  hazards  to  the 
occupants. 

r.    INTERESTS    OF   THE   PETITIONEHS    IN    THE 
ACTION    REQUESTED 

B.U.S.W.R.E.C.  is  a  special  project  of  Ac- 
tion on  Safety  and  Health  and  an  organiza- 
tion of  three  George  Washington  University 
law  students  who  are  personally  and  profes- 
sionally concerned  with  the  problems  of 
schoolbus  safety.  Chairman  Bruce  has  re- 
ceived a  Masters  Degree  in  engineering  from 
Princeton  University.  The  director  of  Action 
on  Safety  and  Health,  John  P.  Banzhaf,  III, 
has  received  an  engineering  degree  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  All 
members  have  during  their  lifetimes  been 
passengers  on  schoolbuses  and  are  cognizant 
of  the  dangers  Involved.  B.U.S.WJIJE.C.  was 
formed  for  the  immediate  concern  of  the 
twenty  million  children  who  travel  dally  in 
schoolbuses.    Sinoo    its   inception,    B.U.S.W. 


R.E.C.  has  been  in  contact  with  members  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board,  the 
School  Bus  Manufacturers  Institute,  the 
Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commission,  the 
National  Safety  Council,  the  Center  for  Auto 
Safety,  and  concerned  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen. 

Petitioner  Action  on  Safety  and  Health 
(ASH)  Is  a  national,  nonprofit  tax-exempt 
organization  which  derives  Its  funds  and 
contributions  from  members  of  the  public 
concerned  about  safety  and  health.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  support.  Initiate,  and  participate 
In  legal  actions,  including  actions  before 
regulatory  agencies,  designed  to  advance 
some  aspect  of  the  public  interest  as  related 
to  safety  and  health.  Its  director  Is  John  F. 
Banzhaff,  III  who  Is  a  well-recognized  leader 
In  the  field  of  consumer  protection.  Action 
on  Safety  and  Health  Is  a  sister  organiza- 
tion of  Action  on  Smoking  and  Health  which 
serves  as  the  legal  action  arm  of  the  aoitl- 
smoklng  community. 

Action  on  Smoking  and  Health  has  come 
before  the  Department  in  various  actions 
relating  to  cigarette  smoking  on  commercial 
airlines.  Action  on  Safety  and  Health  has 
served  as  a  coordinating  and  supenisory 
body  for  a  number  of  actions  brought  be- 
fore not  only  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, but  other  regulatory  agencies  and 
boards  as  well.  The  action  presently  before 
the  Department  is  of  great  public  concern 
in  that  It  affects  the  safety  of  many  Amer- 
icans and  Petitioner,  Action  on  Safety  and 
Health  therefore  joins  with  the  other  orga- 
nizations as  a  party  to  this  action. 

In  October  1972.  Action  for  Child  Trans- 
portation Safety  (ACTS)  was  formed  by  a 
group  of  young  New  York  City  mothers.  The 
purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  create  an 
awareness  of  the  danger  children  are  exposed 
to  riding  unrestrained  In  cars,  In  open  trucks, 
and  of  the  inadequate  safety  provisions  in 
school  buses.  The  goal  of  Action  of  Child 
Transportation  Safety  is  to  awaken  public 
concern  and  bring  about  corrective  action. 
Therefore,  this  i>etltlon  represents  a  funda- 
mental and  necessary  step  toward  achieving 
that  goal.  ACTS  enthusiastically  supports 
the  efforts  of  B.U.S.W.RJI.C.  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schoolbus  safety  standards. 

The  Chairman  of  the  School  Health  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics, N.J.  Chapter,  is  Sheldon  N.  Feinl>erg. 
M.D.,  F.A.A.P.  Dr.  Felnberg  Is  the  author  of 
"School  Bus  Safety  Recommendations" 
adopted  by  Resolution  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey's  Medical  Society  House  of  Dele- 
gates in  1970.  Not  only  has  Dr.  Felnberg 
been  an  Innovative  Initiator  for  school- 
bus  safety  legislation,  but  he  has  ac- 
tively participated  in  numerous  sympo- 
sia on  the  subject.  In  addition.  Dr. 
Felnberg  Investigated  the  recent  Congers, 
N.Y.  accident  within  one  hour  after  the  crash 
and  submitted  his  analysis  of  the  medical 
aspects  of  this  accident  to  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board.  Because  of  his 
vital  interest  In  schoolbus  safety.  Dr.  Feln- 
berg Joins  with  the  other  petitioners  In  this 
effort  to  reduce  hazards  in  schoolbus  con- 
struction. 

The  Center  for  Auto  Safety  is  a  nonprofit 
organization  Incorporated  In  Washington. 
DC.  In  June  1970.  The  Center  acts  as  a  clear- 
inghouse for  vehicle  defects,  seeking  recalls, 
proposing  new  safety  standards  for  vehicles 
and  equlpemnt,  and  monitoring  enforcement 
of  existing  standards.  Its  director,  Lowell 
Dodge,  has  been  outspoken  and  highly  in- 
volved on  the  subject  of  schoolbus  safety.  Mr. 
Dodge  has  been  invited  to  speak  at  numerous 
conferences  on  the  Issue  Including  the  New 
Jersey  Symposium  on  Seat  Belts  and  Emer- 
gency Exits  in  January  1972.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Dodge  was  an  alternate  for  Ralph  Nader 
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the  National  Motor  Vehicle  Advisory  Coun- 

Physicians  for  Automotive  Safety  Is  a  na- 

nal  organization  of  the  medical  profession 
founded  In  1965  by  Dr.  Seymour  Charles.  Dr. 
Cl  larles  was  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Automotive  Safety  under  former  Secre- 

-  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  John 
ner.  He  has  on  numerous  occasior.s  pro- 
testimony  to  Congress   on  legislation 

the  Interest  of  auto  safety.  In  addition, 
DA  Charles  Is  the  author  of  several  articles 
coicernlng  the  subject  of  vehicle  safety  for 
m  idlcal  publications  and  family  magazines. 
PI  yslclans  for  Automotive  Safety  aim  to  re- 
dtce  child  mortality  and  morbidity  on  the 
hli;hways.  As  part  of  this  effort,  therefore, 
th  >y  join  In  this  petition  to  reduce  the 
ha  sards  In  schoolbuses  to  the  nation's  twenty 
million  yotingsters. 

U.  STATUTORY  AUTHORrTY  TO  PETmON 

1  "etltloners  bring  this  action  for  rulemaking 
I    the    promulgation    of   schoolbus    safety 
standards   pursuant   to   5   U.S.C.   553(e),   49 
'.R.  553.31(a),  and  49  C.F.R.  5.11. 

U.S.C.    553(e)    provides:    "Each    agency 
.11  give  an  Interested  person,  the  right  to 
pefltlon  for  the  issuance,  amendment,  or  re- 
of  rule". 
49  C.P.R.  553.31(a)    provides:   "Anv  Inter- 
est gd  person  may  petition  the  Administrator 
to  jstabllsh  amend,  or  repeal  a  rule." 

With  respect  to  any  functions  or  powers 
no  exercised  by  the  Administrator  and  e\- 
ercLsed  by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation, 
49  C.P.R.  5.11  provides:  "Any  person  may 
petition  the  Secretary  to  issue,  amend,  or 
I  a  rule,  or  for  a  permanent  or  tem- 
lary  exemption  from  any  rule". 
I  etltloners.  as  demonstrated  In  Part  I 
.  are  clearly  "interested"  persons  within 
meaning  of  the  acts  and  regulations. 

STATTTTORY  AtrTHORrTY  TO  PROMtTLGATE 
PROPOSED  STANDARDS 

I^tltloners  submit  that  the  National  Traf- 
and    Motor   Vehicle   fafety   Act    of    1966 
Public  Law  89-563:   80  Stat.  718:   15  U.S.C. 
)  provides  the  most  efficacious  and  uni- 
form program  for  improved  safety  in  school- 
performance  and  construction.  The  Act  is 
adifeinlstered   in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
por  ;atlon  under  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
£  afety  Administration.  (49  C.TS..  6.1 1 ) 
t  nder  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hlc:  e  Safety  Act.  as  amended,  the  Secretary 
'  rtansportatlon  Is  authorized  to  promul- 
Federal  motor  vehUle  safety  standards; 
Secretary  shall  establish  by  order  ap- 
pro|)rlate  Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  stand- 
( section  103(a)). 

the  end  of  1972.  six  years  since  the 
of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vefcfccle  Safety  Act.  43  Federal  motor  vehicle 
safefty  standards  had  been  promulgated  by 
Department.  Twenty-one  (21)  of  those 
standards  apply  to  schoolbuses.  Not  one  of 
standards  applying  to  schoolbuses.  how- 
.  was  drafted  with  only  schoolbuses  In 
mliil.  Rather,  for  the  most  part,  these  stand- 
were  drafted  to  apply  primarily  to  paw- 
cars  and  only  Incidentally  were  ex- 
tended to  (or  later  adapted  to)  apply  to 
bua  !S.  And.  schoolbuses  were  subsumed  un- 
the  general  heading  of  "buses"  only  oc- 
casl  mally  being  singled  out  for  distinction 
iixemptlon.  Indeed,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  exhibited  such  a  propen- 
for  all-lncIuslve  categories  that  school- 
busis  do  not  even  enjoy  their  own  docket  In 
'.  )epartment's  flies. 
Tlie  majority  of  these  standards  that  are 
exte  ided  to  cover  schoolbuses  deal  with  what 
couia  easily  be  characterized  as  minimal 
safe  y  features.  Where  the  standards  have 
appi  oached  such  critical  areas  as  occupant 
restialnt  systems,   they    (a)    apply  only   to 
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the  schoolbiis  driver,  and  (b)  require  only 
the  most  primitive  restraint  system:  seat 
belts  without  shoulder  harnesses.  Surely  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  to  par- 
ticular the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administrator  are  aware  of  the  need  for 
more  sophisticated  safety  standafds  for 
schoolbuses.  Petitioners  shall  later  demon- 
strate in  this  petition  that  on  several  oc- 
casions the  Department,  through  Its  spokes- 
men, has  shown  a  sensitivity  to  the  peculiar 
and  urgent  safety  needs  of  schoolbuses. 

Title  I  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  section  103 if) 
(1)  provides  that"  "In  prescribing  standards 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall — con- 
sider relevant  available  motor  vehicle  safety 
data.  Including  the  results  of  research,  de- 
velopment, testing  and  evaluation  activities 
conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act.  .  ."  Peti- 
tioners shall  show  that  the  Department  is  or 
must  necessarily  be  cognizant  of  available 
motor  vehicle  safety  data  from  a  number  of 
reliable  sources — e.g.,  DOT-contracted  re- 
search, private  research,  NTSB  collision  re- 
ports and  analyses,  VESC  findings  and  pro- 
posals, etc. — that  has  repeatedly  delineated 
the  problem  areas  and  offered  viable  solu- 
tions to  the  problems. 

Title  I  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  section  103(f)  (2) 
provides  that:  "In  prescribing  standards  un- 
der this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety  Commis- 
sion, and  such  other  State  or '  interstate 
agencies  ...  as  he  deems  appropriate  .  .  ." 
Petitioners  will  demonstrate  how  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  not  only  not 
consulted  with  the  V  E  S  C.  but  has  appar- 
ently Ignored  the  findings  and  proposals  of 
the  Commission — a  Commission  created  by 
an  Interstate  compact.  Due  to  weaknesses 
that  are  Inherent  in  the  structure  of  the 
Compact,  the  minimum  regulations  for 
schoolbuses  that  the  Commission  has  adopt- 
ed are  unlikely  to  ever  become  state  law  in 
most  states.  Petitioners  submit  that  the  dim 
prospective  for  state  acceptance  of  V.E.S.C. 
regulations  only  lends  force  to  the  argument 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  must 
act  on  school  bus  safety. 

Title  I  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  section  103(f)  (3) 
provides  that:  "In  prescribing  standards  un- 
der this  section,  the  Secretary  shall — con- 
sider whether  any  such  proposed  standard  Is 
reasonable,  practicable  and  appropriate  for 
the  particular  t>-pe  of  motor  vehicle  or  Item 
of  motor  vehicle  equipment  for  which  it  is 
prescribed  .  .  ."  Petitioners  will  demonstrate 
that  the  standards  they  propose  meet  all  of 
the  considerations  specified  above  and  fur- 
thermore are  necessary  in  light  of  the  most 
fundamental  concepts  of  crash  protection. 

Title  I  of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  section  103(f)  (4) 
provides  that  "In  prescrlbmg  standards  un- 
der this  section,  the  Secretary  shall — consider 
the  extent  to  which  such  standards  will  con- 
tribute to  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act."  In  the  92d  Congress  a  bill  having  over 
80  sponsors  was  introduced  that  would  com- 
pel the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
promulgate,  within  a  fixed  time  period, 
standards  on  schoolbus  construction,  (em- 
phasis supplied)  Apparently  there  was  a 
growing  feeling  In  Congress  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  not  effectively  "carr>-lng  out  (the) 
purposes  of  the  act"  when  it  failed  to  Issue 
any  strong  standards.  The  Bill  would  re- 
quire that,  among  other  things,  the  Depart- 
ment must  issue  standards  on  emergency 
exits.  Interior  protection  for  occupants,  and 
crash  worthiness  of  the  body  and  frame  In 
response  to  this  prodding  measure  from  the 
Hill,  the  Department  wrote: 
"In  view  of  the  Department's  rule  making 


activity  on  schoolbus  safety,  the  require- 
ment for  the  promulgation  of  standards  cov- 
ermg  specific  performance  areas  appears  un- 
necessary. The  authority  clearly  exists  for 
promulgating  standards  with  respect  to  the 
specified  performance  areas  and  Is  being  so 
used." ' 

The  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  spon- 
sored and  supported  the  bill  were  certainly 
aware  that  the  Department  had  the  author- 
ity to  promulgate  standards.  The  Congres- 
sional Intent  was  to  force  the  Department 
to  use  this  authority  and  act  decisively  in 
this  long-neglected  and  critical  area.  Peti- 
tioners concur  with  the  apparent  Congres- 
sional opmion  that  thus  far  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  ("to  reduce  .  .  .  deaths  and  Injuries 
resulting  from  traffic  accidents")  have  not 
been  adequately  carrl^  out  through  the 
standards  presently  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment on  schoolbus  safety.  However,  petition- 
ers are  of  the  opinion  that  It  Is  within  the 
authority  and  capability  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  act  now  In  the  promul- 
gation of  standards  for  safer  schoolbuses  and 
obviate  the  need  for  new  legislation.  To  that 
end  petitioners  submit  that  the  standards 
they  propose  will  substantially  "contribute 
to  carrying  out  the  purpose"  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act. 

In  summary,  petitioners  submit  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  has  not  only 
the  authority  to  act  under  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act,  but  also  the 
duty  to  promulgate  safety  standards  for 
schoolbuses. 

IV.    THE   PROBLEM 

A.  Statement  of  the  facta 

Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  entire  student 
population  below  the  college  level — twenty 
million  youngsters — travel  to  and  from  school 
dally  on  school  buses  traveling  two  billion 
miles  each  year — more  than  nine  times  the 
distance  to  the  moon."  In  1971,  there  was  a 
total  of  47,000  school  bus  accidents  resulting 
In  150  persons  killed  and  6,600  Injured.* 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  total  number  of 
children  transported  to  and  from  school  has 
Increased — from  15.6  million  In  1963  to  the 
present  level  of  20  million — this  Increase 
cannot  explain,  justify,  or  rationalize  the 
disproportionate  rise  In  fatalities  from  49 
In  1963  to  160  in  1971."  In  1966,  3,800  chil- 
dren were  Injured  In  school  bus  accidents — 
an  80%  rise  over  1960  although  the  number 
of  riders  Increased  only  ZQ%.'^  Clearly,  the 
rising  loss  of  lives  and  the  Increasing  num- 
ber of  injuries  because  of  school  bus  acci- 
dents demand  that  the  problem  be  addressed 
Immediately. 

An  Investigation  of  the  school  bus  acci- 
dents In  one  state  alone  manifests  the 
severity  of  the  problem.  One  out  of  every 
fourteen  school  buses  operating  In  Penn- 
sylvania was  Involved  In  an  accident  In  1969. 
There  were  950  school  bus  accidents  In  all— 
15%  more  than  In  1968.  Although  the  num- 
ber of  fatalities  was  down  from  the  previous 
year,  the  number  of  injuries  had  Increased 
36%  from  1968.'* 

While  it  is  demonstrable  that  a  greater 
number  of  deaths  resulting  from  school  bus 
accidents  occur  to  pedestrians  approaching 
or  leaving  the  bus  or  to  those  In  other  vehi- 
cles, an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  In- 
juries sustained  happen  to  the  children  on 
the  school  bus.  In  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation  from  July  1. 
1968  to  June  30,  1969,  80%  of  the  Injuries 
were  Inflicted  on  the  chUdren  In  the  bus, 
while  children  were  victims  of  23.6%  of  the 
fatalities.  Similarly,  In  a  Department  of 
Transportation  study  from  July  1,  1969  to 
June  30.   1970,   77,5%    of   the   injuries   and 
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19.8  of  the  fatalities  occiirred  to  children 
on  the  school  bus." 

The  fact  that  children  riding  In  school 
buses  are  sustaining  a  smaller  number  of 
fatalities  than  pedestrians  or  those  In  other 
vehicles  does  not  diminish  the  severity  of 
ihe  problem.  We  would  agree  with  Secretary 
Volpe  that  "the  death  of  even  one  child  in 
a  school  bus  accident  Is  one  too  many"." 

It  Is  equally  Important,  however,  to  focus 
on  the  large  amount  of  Injuries  Inflicted 
on  the  young  while  riding  on  school  buses. 
In  a  survey  by  the  American  Society  of  Oral 
Surgeons  in  1970,  It  WEis  stated:  "Of  the 
nearly  16,000  school-age  children  treated  for 
facial  Injuries  and/or  dental  trauma  result- 
ing from  vehicular  collisions  durmg  a  one 
year  period,  over  1,350  received  severe  facial 
injuries  as  a  direct  result  of  school  bus  col- 
lisions from  Impacts  with  school  bus  seat 
backs".'*  "In  98%  of  these  cases,  the  injuries 
could  have  been  less  severe  or  have  been 
avoided  entirely  had  appropriate  safety  meas- 
ures been  used"  '•  concludes  the  National 
Safety  Council.  Admmistrator  Toms  of  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion stated  In  Congressional  hearings  on 
proposed  safety  standards  In  1971,  "The  most 
recent  reports  from  the  states  Indicate  that 
4,000  pupils  receive  disahling  Injuries  annu- 
ally." (emphfisls  added)  »' 

B.  The  causes  of  fatalities  and  injuries 

In  every  vehicular  accident  there  are  two 
Impacts:  the  Initial  vehicle  collision  and 
the  resulting  Impact  of  the  occupant  against 
the  Interior  of  the  vehicle.  Needless  Injuries 
and  deaths  can  be  prevented  for  children  on 
a  schoolbus  with  Improved  construction  and 
safety  performance.  But,  the  present  design 
of  the  yellow  schoolbus  provides  little  occu- 
pant protection. 

First,  the  overwhelming  cavise  of  Injury 
In  a  schoolbus  collision  Is  the  seat.''  The 
present  design  of  the  seat  Includes  a  low 
seatback  creating  the  possibility  In  an  acci- 
dent of  a  child  being  hurled  over  the  top  or 
of  suffering  severe  whlp-lash.  Or,  In  an  acci- 
dent with  a  greater  Impact,  the  seat  back 
can  give  way  all  together  because  of  In- 
sutllclent  seat  anchorage.  In  addition,  on 
severe  impact.  Inadequate  seat  anchorage 
may  cause  the  set  to  tear  loose  thereby 
rupturing  the  floor.  Schoolbus  seats  as 
presently  designed  afford  no  protection  to 
those  sitting  on  the  alsleslde  of  the  seat. 
Upon  Impact,  there  Is  nothing  to  protect 
this  child  from  being  thrown  across  the  aisle 
onto  the  edge  of  another  seat  or  onto  another 
passenger.  Finally,  the  thin  padding  If  It 
e.xists  at  all  does  little  more  than  provide 
a  disguise  for  the  rigid  metal  lurking  be- 
neath. A  child  catapulted  from  his  seat,  on 
Impact,  targeted  at  another  seat  will  not  land 
on  a  cushion,  but  a  hard  metal  frame.  In 
addition,  other  lethal  surfaces  surround  the 
seat — such  as  the  protruding  steel  bar  hand 
grip  in  front  of  each  seat — which  a  child  can 
strike  causing  Injuries  to  the  face,  neck, 
and  chest. 

Second,  the  child  sitting  in  the  forward- 
most  seat  Is  provided  no  protection  at  all 
In  the  "second  collision"  in  an  accident.  The 
unfortunate  child  sitting  in  this  seat  col- 
lides with  steel  bars,  the  windshield,  the  door 
opening  mechanism,  the  driver's  seat  back, 
stanchions,  or  any  other  of  the  various 
equipment  In  the  schoolbus  Interior.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  present  yellow  schoolbus 
to  provide  this  child  with  even  a  minimum 
of  occupant  protection. 

Third,  In  today's  schoolbuses  stanchions, 
the  vertical  poles  which  extend  from  the 
floor  of  a  bus  to  the  celling,  located  on  each 
side  of  the  aisle  at  the  entrance  to  the  bus, 
are  another  target  upon  which  a  child  can 
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be  hurled.  This  target  has  no  justification  for 
Its  continued  presence  In  light  of  the  new 
Federal  Safety  regulation  prohibiting 
standees  on  schoolbuses.'"  Yet,  it  remains  as 
a  death-dealing  quarter-staff  in  the  accident. 

Fourth,  the  exterior  of  the  bus  has  been 
observed  as  providing  little  In  the  way  of 
occupant  protection  except  against  the  wind 
and  the  rain.*  The  wide  spacing  of  rivets 
provides  little  In  the  vray  of  structural  In- 
tegrity so  that  upon  Impact  a  bus  tends  to 
cave  In  like  an  accordion  having  no  Inherent 
strength  to  resist  the  force  application.  Lack 
of  structural  integrity  is  most  probably  the 
leading  cause  of  death  to  children  in  school- 
buses.  As  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  said  In  Its  Investigation  of  the  colli- 
sion between  a  schoolbus  and  a  train  in 
Waterloo,  Nebraska  In  1967,  "All  children 
riding  In  the  disintegrated  portion  were 
killed"."  And  In  the  Investigation  of  the 
Congers,  New  York  accident  which  resulted 
In  five  fatalities,  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  said,  "The  adoption  of  a  stand- 
ard to  control  the  assembly  of  structural 
joints  In  schoolbuses  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  novel  Initiative  to  reduce  schoolbus 
fatalities.  ..."=» 

The  lack  of  structural  Integrity  has  re- 
sulted In  a  schoolbus  being  nick-named  a 
"cookie  cutter".  As  the  metal  sheets  of  the 
exterior  are  ripped  apart  upon  a  collision, 
their  razor-edge  surfaces  become  another 
source  of  mjury  for  the  child. 

Finally,  special  occupant  protection  Is 
needed  for  the  driver  of  a  schoolbus.  It  is, 
of  course,  the  driver  who  Is  the  only  adult  on 
this  scene,  who  must  summon  aid.  and  who 
must  assist  the  children  In  escaping  from 
the  wreckage.  Yet.  present  schoolbuses  pro- 
vide the  driver  with  only  the  most  primitive 
type  of  restraint  system.  Clearly,  It  Is  im- 
perative that  the  driver  be  afforded  the  en- 
gineering advances  now  available  In  all  pres- 
ently manufactured  automobiles. 

The  hazards  within  the  schoolbus  certainly 
demand  a  response.  The  question  is  who  Is 
the  most  appropriate  authority  to  respond  to 
the  situation. 

C  The  Federal  Government  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  reduce  hazards  in  schoolbuses 
"Passing  the  buck"  is  not  an  unfamiliar 
phrase  In  any  problem  situation.  Petitioners 
submit  that  this  routine  must  end  In  the 
need  to  reduce  schoolbus  hazards  and  that 
It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  under  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966,  to  is- 
sue expeditiously  schoolbus  safety  standards. 
School  boards  are  certainly  not  the  appro- 
priate Individuals  to  respond  to  this  need  of 
eliminating  the  risks  to  chUdren  riding  in 
schoolbuses.  For  the  most  part,  school  boards 
are  not  only  not  composed  of  engineers,  but 
also  are  not  aware  of  the  technological 
state  of  the  art.  In  addition,  the  local 
school  board  Is,  by  necessity,  caught  In  a 
budget  squeeze.  And,  what  local  elected  of- 
ficial will  want  to  bear  the  burden  of  an 
Increased  tax  bill  or  of  a  budget  cut  In  some 
other  'vltaUy  needed'  program  to  fund  struc- 
tural Improvements  on  a  vehicle  that  merely 
transports  the  children  to  the  school  house." 
In  the  school  budget  squeeze,  safe  buses 
will  Invariably  lose  to  bigger  and  better 
pom-poms.  Even  the  minutest  structural  Im- 
provement from  an  engineer's  point  of  view 
Is  often  classified  as  extravagant  waste  from 
the  unappreclatlng  local  official's  limited  per- 
ception. Unless  localities  are  required  to  buy 
safer  buses,  they  will  generally  not  go  a 
nickel  more  when  they  can  save  a  dime  In 
vehicle  acquisition. 

The  Vehicle   Equipment   Safety  Commis- 
sion does  not  offer  a  viable  alternative  for 


Implementation  of  standards  for  schoolbus 
construction.  The  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Compact  Is  an  Interstate  compact  which  re- 
sulted from  a  Joint  Congressional  Resolution 
(HJ  Res.  221)  signed  into  law  by  President 
Eisenhower  on  August  20.  1958.  The  Vehicle 
Equipment  Safety  Commission  was  organized 
to  administer  the  Vehicle  Equipment  Safety 
Compact.  Presently  forty-three  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  signatories  to 
the  Compact.  In  the  words  of  the  VESC,  the 
basic  purposes  of  the  Commission  is  to 
achieve  a  "greater  uniformity  of  laws  reg- 
ulating vehicle  equipment,  expediting  the 
widespread  use  of  new  and  Improved  safety 
equipment  on  vehicles  and  retaining  jurisdic- 
tion and  enforcement  of  regulations  in  the 
hand  of  the  States."  ="  For  reasons  herein- 
after stated,  petitioners  submit  that  the 
VESC  csin  never  achieve  the  desired  uni- 
formity of  laws  regulatmg  school  bus  equip- 
ment because  of  weaknesses  that  are  both 
Inherent  In  the  structure  of  the  compact  and 
present  in  the  results  of  the  Commission's 
work  thus  far. 

Before  a  VESC  regulation  becomes  enforce- 
able on  the  state  and  local  level,  the  individ- 
ual member  state  must  approve  the  stand- 
ard. In  most  states  this  means  that  the  state 
legislature  must  consider  Commission  rec- 
onmiendatlons  and  enact  them  as  a  matter 
of  State  law.  The  projected  result  of  such 
a  fragmented  approach  would  appear  obvi- 
ous; the  actual  consequences  confirm  the 
initial  projection:  of  all  the  states  that  are 
required  to  pass  on  VESC  standards  by  leg- 
islative action,  not  one  has  adopted  VESC 
school  bus  regulations.  (Only  two  states. 
Maryland  and  nUnols,  have  adopted  the 
regulations,  and  they  did  so  by  administra- 
tive action — their  representative  to  the  Com- 
mission being  authorized  to  unilaterally 
adopt  the  standards  for  their  state  )  The 
prospects  of  other  states  approving  the  reg- 
ulations by  legislative  action  appears  slim 
at  this  time. 

While  Petitioners  applaud  the  efforts  of 
members  of  the  School  Bus  Subcommittee 
who  drafted  the  proposed  standards  apply- 
ing to  "Minimum  Requirements  for  School 
Bus  Construction  and  Equipment — Vi:sC-6". 
petitioners  are  dismayed  by  the  apparent 
likelihood  that  their  efforts  will  never  see 
any  results  on  a  substantial  or  even  mini- 
mal scale — considering  the  slow  response  of 
the  Individual  member  states  to  all  the 
VESC  regulations.  Clearly,  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  compact  Is  frustrated  when  only 
a  couple  of  states  adopt  the  proposed  stand- 
ards. This  results  In  manufacturers  being 
required  to  meet  certain  minimum  stand- 
ards In  those  states  that  have  adopted  VESC 
regulations,  while  not  being  under  the  same 
restrictions  for  other  states.  What  will  un- 
doubtedly develop  If  this  procedure  endures 
as  the  only  "uniform"  national  approach  to 
the  problem  will  be  the  proliferation  of 
optional  safety  equipment. 

But,  even  if  the  VESC-6  were  adopted  In 
many  and  most  states,  forcing  less  optional 
and  more  standard  equipment,  petitioners 
submit  that  the  regulations,  for  the  most 
part,  lack  sufficient  specificity  as  presently 
drafred  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  school  bus 
manufacturers  In  design  and  construction 
of  safer  buses.  One  Is  hard-pressed  to  find  a 
significant  nvunber  of  standards  which  spec- 
ifies the  compliance  tests  adequately 
enough  for  a  bus  manufacturer  to  know  Just 
what  constitutes  compliance  and  what  does 
not.  VESC-6  amounts  to  a  list  of  vague  sug- 
gestions for  safer  school  buses;  as  such  it 
Is  simply  unenforceable.  A  court  of  law 
would  probably  find  the  majority  of  these 
standards  unconstitutional  for  vagueness  if 
a  state  attempted  to  penalize  for  noncom- 
pliance. Having  demonstrated  that  neither 
the  local   school   board    nor   the    interstate 
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c  impact  (VESC)  are  the  appropriate  bodies 
ti )  respond  to  the  need  to  eliminate  school - 
bjs  hazards.  Petitioners  submit  that  the 
E  apartment  of  Transportation  must  accept 
tl  te  responsibility  In  this  area.  Citizen  groups 
f  >rmed  to  seek  safety  Improvements  for 
81  hoolbuses  are  unanimous  in  feeling  that 
'•  lothlng  will  be  done  if  the  Federal  Govem- 
nent  waits  for  the  Initiative  to  come  from 
t:  le  general  public.  .  .  .  The  reform  has  to 
C'  >me  from  the  top."  »* 

Two  1966  Congressional  Acts  confer  au- 
tl  lorlty  on  the  Department  of  Transportation 
t<  .  among  other  things,  develop  minimum 
84  fety  standards  for  schoolbuses.  Both  Acts 
ai  e  administered  in  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation by  the  National  Highway  TrafQc 
Skfety  Administration. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  (PL.  89-564,  80 
8. at.  731,  23  UJ3.C.  401)  directs  the  Depart- 
n  ent  to  assist  the  states  in  developing  high- 
ly »y  safety  programs  designed  to  reduce  traf- 
fl :  accidents.  Federal  standards  are  promul- 
gi  ited  which  serve  as  guidelines  or  minimum 
r(  qulrements  for  State  and  local  programs. 
T  le  only  vehicle  equipment  requirements 
f(  r  schoolbuses  are  standards  which  relate 
t<  I  the  Identification  of  the  vehicle  as  a 
84  hoolbus — so  other  drivers  will  exercise  cau- 
t\  an  when  approaching  a  schoolbus;  and 
81  andards  which  call  for  equipment  neces- 
st  ry  to  control  traffic  when  the  vehicle  is 
slopped — e.g.  flashing  warning  lights.  The 
standards  are  not  directed  towards  the  per- 
f(  rmance  and  construction  of  a  vehicle  said 
h  mce  do  not  require  a  private  manufacturer 
t(  build  a  safer  bus.  For  example,  under  the 
H  Ighway  Safety  program  standards,  manu- 
fi  cturers  are  not  required  to  Install  seatbelts 
f<  r  drivers  or  passengers  of  schoolbuses. 
R  ]ither,  the  state  Is  required  to  develop  a 
"system  for  minimizing  highway  haz- 
a  ds.  .  .  ."  whereby  IF  a  bus  is  equipped  with 
Is  p  and  shoulder  belts,  THEN  the  driver  and 
p  Lssenger  must  wear  them.* 

The  latest  standard  issued  under  this  Act 
f(  cused,  in  part,  on  an  upgrading  of  driver 
tl  ftining  and  selection.  While  this  is  an  area 
o  needed  improvement,  minor  structural  Im- 
p  ovements  in  the  design  of  the  schoolbus 
wLll  be  a  more  efficacious  way  of  reducing 
aicldents  and  Injuries.  Not  only  is  it  easier 
t<  Issue  Federal  vehicular  safety  standards 
f(  r  schoolbus  design  than  to  attempt  to  alter 
h  jman  behavior,  but  a  highly  trained  driver 
w  111  be  of  no  avail  In  a  schoolbus  which  losses 
it  3  braking  capacity.  It  is  worthwhile  to  note 
tl  >at  the  Decatur  and  HuntsvUle,  Alabama 
a  hoolbus  accidents  in  1968,  causing  five  fa- 
tilitles  and  69  Injuries,  were  a  direct  result 

0  brake  failure.  And,  In  the  1971  schoolbus 
ai  cident  where  the  bus  careened  down  the 

1  .312  foot  Monarch  Pass  in  Colorado,  killing 
9  and  injuring  39,  defective  brakes  were  a 
n  ajor  contributing  cause  to  this  tragedy. 

Clearly,  the  Highway  Safety  Act  does  not 
a  Idress  the  crucial  problem  of  improved 
s<  hoolbus  safety  performance  and  construc- 
tlan.  The  nature  of  the  langiiage  employed 
li ,  the  Act  reflects  the  Congressional  Inten- 
tl  an  that  this  Act  Is  to  be  used  for  highway 
Si  fety  programs  as  opposed  to  vehicular 
81  fety  standards  for  schoolbus  performance 
a  Id  construction. 

It  Is  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hde  Safety  Act  which  is  oriented  towards 
tlie  critical  area  of  vehicle  safety  perform- 
a  ice  and  construction.  Under  this  Act,  the 
S  Kiretary  of  Transportation,  and  by  delega- 
tlon  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Admlnls- 
ti  ator  are  authorized  to  "establish  by  order 
a  >proprlate  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standards" 
{  »1  89-563.  80  Stat.  718,  15  r.S.C.  1381,  et 
s<q.)  to  which  motor  vehicle  manufacturers 
n  ust  conform.  Therefore.  If  a  program  of 
li  iproved  schoolbus  safety  performance  and 
CI  instruction  were  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
n  ent  of  Transportation,  the  National  Trsiffic 
a  Id  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  would 
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be.  as  the  language  of  the  Act  strongly 
denotes,  the  only  appropriate  statutory 
authority. 

D.  The  present  response  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation  under  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
Of  all  the  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Standards  Issued  by  the  end  of  1972,  twenty- 
one  standards  apply  to  schoolbuses.  None 
of  these  standards  have  been  specifically 
designed  for  schoolbuses.  Rather,  for  the 
most  part,  these  standards  were  drafted  to 
apply  primarily  to  passenger  cars  and  only 
Incidentally  were  extended  to  (or  later 
amended  to)  apply  to  buses.  And,  schoolbuses 
were  subsumed  under  the  general  heading  of 
"buses"  only  occasionally  being  singled  out 
for  distinction.  Indeed,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  exhibited  such  a  propen- 
sity for  all-inclusive  categories  that  "school- 
buses  have  never  enjoyed  their  own  docket 
in  DOT'S  files."  To  illustrate  the  inane  con- 
sequences of  such  a  careless  approach  to  the 
peculiar  problems  of  schoolbuses  at  least  two 
of  the  federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standards 
address  themselves  to  such  improbable 
schoolbus  equipment  as  "tot  guards"  and 
"headlamp  concealment  devices". 

The  majority  of  these  standards  that  are 
extended  to  cover  schoolbuses  deal  with  what 
could  easily  be  characterized  as  minimal 
safety  features.  For  example,  standards  re- 
quiring windshield  defrosting  and  defogglng 
systems  or  that  a  transmission  shift  have  a 
neutral  position  between  forward  and  re- 
verse, or  that  a  driver  can  reach  the  con- 
trols with  a  seat  belt  on,  and  that  the  con- 
trols be  identified  are  necessary  first  steps 
towards  a  safer  vehicle,  but  hardly  a  leap. 
Where  the  schoolbus  standards  have  ap- 
proached such  critical  areas  as  occupant  re- 
straint systems,  they  (a)  apply  only  to  the 
schoolbiLs  driver  and  (b)  require  only  the 
most  primitive  restraint  system — seat  belts 
without  shoulder  harnesses. 

But.  the  Department  of  Transportation  Is 
certainly  aware  of  the  need  for  more  sophis- 
ticated safety  standards  for  schoolbuses.  The 
Department  contracted  for  $125,000  a  study 
by  the  Institute  of  Transportation  and  Traf- 
fic Engineering  of  UCLA  to  determine  nec- 
essary changes  in  schoolbus  Interiors  that 
would  result  In  Improved  driver  and  pas- 
senger safety.-''  This  report,  over  150  pages 
long,  was  received  by  the  Department  in 
1969;  its  recommendations  have  fallen  on 
deaf  ears.  Not  only  have  outside  reputable 
organizations  urged  adoption  of  schoolbus 
safety  standards  based  on  thorough  engineer- 
ing analysis,  but  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board,  the  Department's  own 
transportation  safety  monitoring  arm,  has  re- 
peatedly made  recommendations  following 
their  investigations  of  major  schoolbus  col- 
lisions. These  suggestions  by  the  National 
Transportation  Ssifety  BoEtfd  have  likewise 
gone  largely  unheeded. 

The  Department  Itself,  however,  has  even 
indicated  its  own  sensitivity  to  the  need  to 
address  the  unique  problems  of  schoolbus 
hazards.  But,  as  will  be  demonstrated,  the 
Department's  concern  manifests  Itself  by 
empty  promises.  As  previously  indicated,  the 
schoolbus  seat  is  a  major  source  of  injury 
to  the  children.  The  Department  has  consist- 
ently indicated  its  awareness  of  the  problem 
of  safety  seats.  In  February  of  1970,  in  re- 
sponse to  Senator  Edward  Kennedy's  letter 
urging  the  Department  to  take  more  con- 
crete steps  In  the  critical  area  of  occupant 
protection  for  children  in  schoolbuses.  Sec- 
retary Volpe  replied,  'The  Department.  In 
Docket  2-11,  has  already  Initiated  the  first 
rule-making  action  to  upgrade  substantially 
the  safety  performance  of  schoolbus  seats."  " 
But,  a  whole  year  passed  and  there  was  no 
proposed  rule  making  on  schoolbus  seats. 
The  Department,  however,  had  not  forgotten 
about  the  earlier  promises  It  had  made.  Dur- 
ing Congressional  hearings  In  July   1971  on 


the  "Effectiveness  and  Efficiency  of  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation's  Programs  Re- 
lating to  Automobile  and  Schoolbus  Safety," 
Mr.  Toms,  the  Administrator  for  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration, 
testified: 

"We  deem  one  of  the  best  payoffs  In  school- 
bus  standards  would  be  to  provide  for 
friendlier  seats.  One  thing  we  do  not  Uke  are 
the  seats  with  the  metal  hard  rails  and  metal 
backs  so  as  the  youngster  moves  forward  in 
any  kind  of  a  crash  he  strikes  a  solid,  un- 
yielding surface.  .  .  .  We  are  moving  forward 
to  see  that  the  seat  backs  and  most  of  the 
interior  parts  of  the  bus  are  friendlier. 

"Docket  2-11.  Bus  Passenger  and  Crash  Pro- 
tection. Notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  to  be 
Issued  late  summer  or  early  fall  1971.  Pro- 
poses stronger  seats  and  seat  anchorages, 
elimination  of  lethal  surfaces,  substantial 
padding  in  the  immediate  seating  area,  and 
Increased  seat  back  height  for  improved  oc- 
cupant containment."  "^ 

Late  summer  and  early  fall  of  1971  passed 
without  any  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
on  schoolbus  seats.  In  April  of  1972.  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
issued  a  press  release  stating, 

"One  proposed  standard,  to  be  issued 
shortly,  deals  with  bus  passenger  seating  and 
crash  protection.  It  would  require  stronger 
seats  and  seat  anchorages,  elimination  of 
lethal  surfaces,  substantial  padding  In  the 
Immediate  area,  and  Increased  seat  back 
height."  » 

A  little  over  a  month  later,  Secretarj-  Volpe 
wrote  to  Congressman  John  Moss  stating  that 
a  "notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  is  slated  to 
be  published  In  the  next  few  weeks"  on 
schoolbus  safety  seats."" 

In  September  of  1972.  The  Washington  Star 
quoted  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  saying : 

"In  a  few  more  weeks,  the  agency  said 
It  win  have  a  notice  of  proposed  standards 
for  stronger  safer  seats."  ^ 

The  reporter  observed  that  "It  has  taken 
six  years  to  get  this  far  on  a  seat  standard. 
No  one  will  venture  to  guess  how  long  it 
will  take  to  get  a  standard  on  a  safer  bus 
structure."  *^ 

1972  has  now  passed  and  again  there  is  no 
proposed  rulemaking  of  schoolbus  safety 
seats.  The  situation  is  doubly  intolerable  be- 
cause the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  has  created  a  bottleneck :  the 
Agency  has  indicated  that  no  other  action  on 
schoolbuses  will  be  undertaken  until  the 
seat  standard  Is  proposed. 

"Asked  about  his  agency's  reaction  to  the 
board's  (the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board)  call  for  immediate  action  on  school- 
bus  structural  strength,  an  NHTSA  official 
told  Status  Report  that  it  would  be  'possibly 
two  years'  before  NHTSA  issues  a  corrective 
standard.  It  is  giving  priority,  he  suggested, 
to  the  area  of  passenger  restraints  in  school 
buses,  which  it  feels  Is  the  'biggest  single' 
factor  in  occupant  protection.  'Once  we  get 
that  out  of  the  way  we  can  go  after  the 
other  things,'  he  said  .  .  .  NHTSA  hopes  that 
the  improved  seat  backs  (which  they  plan 
to  propose  a  rule  on  soon)  'will  negate'  the 
need  for  seat  belts  in  schoolbuses,  he  said."  ■" 

Thus,  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  had  continued  to  make  empty 
promises  for  the  last  three  years. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  relegated  schoolbus  safety  to 
a  back  seat.  The  fact  that  schoolbus  safety 
receives  a  low  priority  from  the  Department 
is  all  the  more  distressing  when  one  con- 
siders that  the  manufacturers  have  moved 
far  ahead  of  the  Federal  agency.  In  January 
of  1972,  the  Wayne  Corporation  of  Richmond, 
Indiana  displayed  a  new  prototjrpe  school- 
bus  at  the  Department.  This  bus  had  full 
length  side  and  roof  panels  with  a  minimum 
of  Joints  to  separate  under  Impact.  There 
are  approximately  six  major  schoolbus  coach 
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makers :  two  of  them  have  designed  a  school- 
bus  greatly  improving  the  structural  in- 
tegrity of  the  exterior.  In  addition,  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  improved  safety  equipment 
have  already  been  designed  by  schoolbus 
coach  makers  and  are  available  as  optional 
equipment. 

All  of  our  proposed  standards  have  been 
recognized  by  independent  expert  research 
organizations  and  by  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  as  areas  needing  fed- 
eral regxilatlon.  Indeed,  even  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  and  Safety  Administration 
has  acknowledged  the  need  for  new  and 
more  sophisticated  standards  for  occupant 
protection  in  schoolbvises.  The  question  Is, 
why  hasn't  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion acted?  Why  the  delay  when  the  solutions 
to  most  of  these  problems  have  been  staring 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  ip  the 
face? 

E.  The  reason  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation has  inadequately  responded  to  the 

needs  of  20  million  youngsters 

From  our  Interviews  at  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board,  the  School  Bus  Man- 
ufacturers' Institute,  concerned  Congress- 
men and  Senators,  and  even  with  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admlnl&;/atlon, 
It  has  become  abundantly  clear  that  the  rea- 
son the  Department  has  not  responded  ade- 
quately to  this  crisis  Is  simply  because 
schoolbus  safety  supposedly  has  a  low  bene- 
fit-cost ratio.  That  Is.  the  economic  value 
of  the  lives  to  be  saved  and  Injuries  pre- 
vented Is  less  than  the  economic  cost  to  the 
nation  of  saving  those  lives  and  preventing 
those  injuries  by  building  safer  schoolbuses. 

This  conclusion  is  grounded  on  the  fact  of 
the  low  fatality  rate  In  schoolbus  accidents. 
(Only  150  people  were  killed  last  year  as  a 
result  of  schoolbus  collisions).  In  averaging 
the  available  data  over  the  years  1965-1969. 
the  automobile  fatality  rate  for  this  pieriod 
is  2.40  deaths  per  million  miles  in  compari- 
son to  the  schoolbus  fatality  rate  of  0.09  or 
about  l/27th  of  the  auto  rate."  While  this 
is  a  comparatively  low  figure,  the  year-to- 
year  trend,  as  indicated  above,  appears  to  be 
increasing  for  schoolbuses;  while  the  auto- 
mobile fatality  rates  have  begun  to  decrease 
over  the  five  year  period.  Indeed,  the  recent 
developments  in  automobile  design  to  re- 
duce injuries  and  fatalities  make  the  inade- 
quacy of  schoolbus  design  increasingly  glar- 
ing. 

Furthermore,  the  low  fatality  rate  of 
schoolbuses  is  not  the  result  of  quality  safety 
features  or  crash-worthy  design.  Some  safety 
experts  feel  that  this  low  fatality  rate  may 
be  the  result  of  the  "sanctity"  that  sur- 
rounds the  yellow  schoolbus  "and  the  will- 
ingness of  other  drivers  to  surrender  the 
right  of  way"."  Also,  most  schoolbuses  do  not 
travel  during  rush  hour  or  at  dark.  The  yel- 
low schoolbus  is  easily  visible  and  most  im- 
portant, the  driver  is  not  Intoxicated — the 
leading  cause  of  automobile  collisions. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  low  fatality 
rate  for  schoolbuses  has  not  been  achieved 
by  a  conscious  attention  to  the  strength  and 
crash  protection  of  these  vehicles.  As  Paul 
Stewart,  Director  of  School  Transportation 
Programs  for  the  National  Safety  Council, 
said, 

"Being  'best'  cannot  be  used  as  a  license 
to  neglect  obviously  needed  and  available 
safety  features  and  measures.  It  is  no  com- 
fort to  the  parents  of  a  critically  or  fatally 
Injured  child  that  hear  that  the  past  record 
of  schoolbuses  has  been  'better'  than  other 
modes  of  transportation — eepecially  if  the 
injury  resulted  from  failure  to  use  a  safety 
feature  that  was  available  at  a  relatively  low 
cost."  » 

Perhaps  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  has  used  benefit  cost 
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analysis  merely  to  choose  Its  work  priorities 
and  thus  schoolbus  safety  Is  relatively  low  on 
the  list  of  hazardous  problems.  If  this  is  the 
case,  then  Petitioners  submit  that  some  con- 
sideration should  be  devoted  to  the  ease  of 
solution  when  listing  priorities.  The  means 
of  dramatically  reducing  the  number  of  in- 
juries in  schoolbuses  is  staring  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  In 
the  face.  There  would  be,  therefore,  no  sig- 
nificant cost  for  research  and  development  as 
all  the  Agency  need  do  Is  read  its  own  engi- 
neering studies.  (For  example  the  study  done 
under  DOT  Contract  No.  PH-1 1-6971  by 
Severy,  et  al,  at  the  Institute  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Traffic  at  UCLA)  Or.  the  Depsirt- 
ment  could  easily  listen  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  its  transportation  safety  monitoring 
arm.  Thus,  swift  action  to  write  standards  for 
safe  schoolbuses  will  not  drain  the  admin- 
istration's limited  resources. 

If  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety 
Administration  has  rejected  the  need  for 
safer  schoolbus  occupant  protection  on  the 
basis  of  benefit  cost  analysis,  then  Peti- 
tioners submit  that  this  economic  tool  Is 
being  misused  to  the  detriment  of  20  million 
children  who  are  required  to  ride  these  ve- 
hicles. The  fundamental  rationale  for  a 
benefit  cost  analysis  is  that  society  should 
not  adopt  a  program  unless  in  the  long  run, 
the  economic  benefits  exceed  the  economic 
costs.  That  Is,  the  purpose  of  government 
programs  Is  to  reap  a  long  term  economic 
return  for  the  nation. 

Petitioners  submit  that  a  rigid  benefit- 
cost  analysis  should  not  apply  to  schoolbus 
safety  because  if  society  Is  willing  to  tolerate 
a  long  term  economic  loss  on  anything,  it 
certainly  would  be  the  safety  of  her  children. 
On  the  mlcro-socletal  level,  parents  are  will- 
ing to  pay  enormous  sums  to  protect  their 
children — expecting  nothing  in  return,  not 
even  later  economic  productivity.  Certainly 
society  as  a  whole  does  not  demand  a  long 
term  profit  on  what  she  spends  to  protect 
her  children.  Thus,  the  application  of  bene- 
flt-coet  analysis  to  this  particular  area  may 
rest  on  a  false  premise. 

But,  even  if  the  premise  were  applicable 
to  schoolbus  safety,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  would  certainly  admit  that 
the  benefit-cost  test  does  not  necessarily 
determine  whether  the  agency  will  undertake 
a  project  or  not.  Their  economists  know  that 
there  are  some  essentially  nonquantlflable 
costs  and  benefits  that  do  not  enter  into 
the  analysis.  As  a  result,  the  Department  may 
well  undertake  a  project  or  enact  a  standard 
that  Is  not  quite  cost  beneficial.  That  is, 
the  Department  will  in  some  cases  tolerate 
a  benefit  cost  ratio  slightly  less  than  1.0 
Just  because  they  know  that  their  analysis 
is  always  imperfect.  The  subjective  question 
Is,  how  much  of  an  economic  loss  is  Justified, 
how  much  less  than  1.0  can  the  benefit-cost 
ratio  be?  Certainly,  the  Department  carlnot 
answer  these  questions  In  a  vacuum. 

DOT  must  at  least  consider  the  will  of 
the  public  with  regard  to  schoolbus  safety. 
What  is  the  will  of  the  public?  There  are 
of  course  many  manifestations  of  It.  NHTSA 
apparently  looks  to  the  VTillingness  of  school- 
boards  to  purchase  the  cheapest  buses  avail- 
able without  any  optional  safety  features, 
as  being  proof  that  the  public  Is  not  willing 
to  spend  more  money  on  schoolbus  safety. 

An  article  entitled  "U.S.  Rules  Leave 
School  Bus  Design  As  Is"  quoted  the  Director 
of  NHTSA  "Mr.  Toms  said  that  because  of 
the  low  death  rate  in  school  buses,  the 
payoffs  in  anything  you  do  are  very  small." 

"I'm  not  saying  that  the  argument  of 
saving  even  one  life  would  not  Jvistlfy  the 
cost,"  he  said,  "but  the  parents  in  the  school 
district  ought  to  make  that  type  of  decision. 
They  must  say  it's  our  kids  and  our  taxes 
and  we'll  spend  the  money."*' 

If  we  should  leave  it  up  to  the  parents. 


then  why  didn't  Congress  leave  auto  safety 
up  to  the  new  car  buyers?  Why  was  the 
National  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  enacted? 
What  is  the  function  of  the  Administrator 
of  NHTSA? 

Mr.  Tom's  comments  are  appalling!  Does 
he  really  expect  every  schoolboard  to  have  a 
library  of  NTSB  accident  reports  and  have 
a  team  of  engineers  to  explain  to  them  Just 
what  features  of  a  schoolbus  are  Important 
safety  innovations  and  which  are  Just  lux- 
uries? Does  he  believe  that  the  issue  of 
safety  is  well  defined  in  the  school  bond 
referendums? 

Petitioners  contend  that  the  numerous  bills 
proposed  in  Congress  (over  80  co-sponsors 
on  one  bill  alone)  calling  for  DOT  action  on 
schoolbus  safety  reflect  constituent  concern. 
The  abundance  of  editorials  and  articles  on 
this  subject  in  newspapers  across  the  coun- 
try and  the  vast  number  of  letters  which 
the  DOT,  the  Center  of  Auto  Safety,  and 
other  transportation  safety  groups  have  re- 
ceived from  outraged  parents  all  substanti- 
ate the  point  that  America  Is  willing  to  "take 
a  loss"  to  ensure  the  safety  of  its  school 
children. 

While  traditionally  the  Department  oi 
Transportation  has  placed  Its  emphasis 
through  a  cost/benefit  standard,  we  would 
concur  In  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  of  the 
gross  unfairness  in  using  this  standard 
alone  for  schoolbus  safety.  DOT  must  in- 
clude a  consideration  of  Justice  along  with 
its  benefit  cost  analysis: 

"If  the  priority  of  schoolbus  structural  im- 
provement Is  low  In  terms  of  the  total  na- 
tional needs  in  which  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  must  function,  schoolbus  fa- 
tality and  Injury  is  nevertheless  a  predom- 
inant concern  in  two  areas,  the  schoolbus 
manufacturing  industry  and  schoolbus  op- 
erators and  users.  In  the  schoolbus  field, 
the  degree  of  effort  for  safety  has  not  been 
traditionally  determined  by  cost  benefit  con- 
siderations, but  by  the  unique  need  for  pro- 
tection of  the  Innocent  children  who  ride 
schoolbuses.  and  who  almost  totally  are  un- 
able to  assure  their  safety  by  their  own  ac- 
tions. Schoolbus  riding  children  are  seated 
within  the  buses  usually  because  State  law 
require  schooling,  the  children  are  not  there 
totally  on  their  own  volition.  Society  has 
established  many  regulations  for  the  safety 
of  school  children  which  may  app>ear  ex- 
aggerated In  other  fields.  For  this  reason,  it 
appears  that  the  employment  of  structural 
assembly  methods  in  schoolbuses  which  are 
less  efficient  than  methods  used  in  other 
types  of  passenger  buses  should  be  consid- 
ered primarily  a  question  of  Justice  to 
schoolbus  riding  children.  This  considera- 
tion of  Justice.  In  the  Board's  view,  should 
override  the  question  of  whether  the  cost  of 
complete  assembly  could  be  demonstrated  to 
be  less  than  the  dollar  value  of  the  lives 
saved."  * 

For  Instance,  the  cold  dictates  of  benefit 
cost  analysis  would  demand  that  severely 
retarded  or  severely  physically  handicapped 
children  ride  In  unsafe  buses  because  such 
children's  net  economic  productivity  to  so- 
ciety wUl  be  negative.  Of  course,  this  is  non- 
sense, society  tempers  its  demand  for  profit 
with  some  sense  of  Justice. 

It  is  this  same  sense  of  Justice  which  must 
be  considered  here  in  addition  to  the  benefit 
cost  analysis.  The  balancing  of  Justice  should 
include  the  fact  that  the  children  do  not 
ride  these  buses  under  their  own  volition 
The  state  effectively  requires  them  to  enter 
that  bus  twice  every  day.  There  Is  no  as- 
stunptlon  of  the  risk  because  the  child  has 
no  choice  about  the  risk. 

When  DOT  uses  the  benefit  cost  approach 
to  determine  the  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards, then  they  have  defined  the  lowest 
standard  of  care  imaginable  on  the  manufac- 
turers, school  boards,  and  schoolbus  owners. 
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One  can  argue  that  children  are  owed  the 
duty   of   care   by  those   who  force 
to  ride  the  schoolbuses.  Their  parents 
their  fare  through  taxes  and  thus  the 
system  takes  on  all  the  qualities 
common  carrier  and  more  because  the 
are  required  to  ride  the  buses.  So 
^ould  expect  that  a  higher  duty  of  care 
be  owed  to  children   In  schoolbuses 
to  passengers  in  common  carriers, 
(frmally,  common  carriers  have  Imposed 
them  a  higher  duty  of  care  than  the 
of  benefit  cost  analysis.  And  conse- 
the  inter-clty  common  carrier  buses 
}€#er  made,  stronger,  and  offer  more 
cflon  than  do  schoolbuses.  These  Inter- 
suses  have  padded  seatbaclcs,  high  seat- 
well-riveted  bodies,  arm  rests,  and  no 
Hence,  there  is  a  tragic  irony  in 
children  who  should  be  owed  the  hlgh- 
of  care  by  the  schoolbus  system,  and 
government  which  administers  it,  are 
forced  to  ride  the  shoddiest  buses.  And 
would  continue  this  Injvistice  by  im- 
only  the  lowest  duty  of  care    (the 
-cost    test)     in    their    standards    for 
Petitioners  urge  that  DOT  tem- 
beneflt  cost  analyses  with  a  sense  of 
y  and  Justice. 

course  NHTSA  must  have  at  least  estl- 
the  cost  of  Implementing  safety  meas- 
In  schoolbuses.   Petitioners   would  re- 
them  of  the  low  cost  of  these  features, 
on  the  tops  of  seat  backs  has  been 
to    cost    8200    for   retrofitting    a 
seat  passenger  schoolbus."'  To   Imple- 
a  joint  efficiency  standard,  the  maxl- 
cost  would  be  $390:  «  that  Is.  fivefold 
joints  for   5%    more  of  the   total 
A  totally  adequate  safety  seat  such  as 
( me  proposed  by  the  UCLA  Institute  of 
and  Traffic  Engineering  has 
t  cost  of  about  $65;  whereas  the  con- 
unsafe   schoolbus   seats    cost    $35 
'  inlt."  Petitioners  stress  that  these  are 
r  laxlmum  estimated  costs:  mass  produc- 
may  reduce  the  total  cost  and  retrofit- 
Is  much   more  expensive   than   initial 
ng  on   the   tops   of  seat   backs.   There 
d  be  no  cost  in  eliminating  stanchions 
providing  for  outward  opening  exit  doors: 
Petitioners  submit  that  If  the  De- 
were    to   adopt   all    the    proposed 
the  cost  of  implementation  would 
than  $1000;  or  12','2%  additional  cost 
total  cost  for   a  new  schoolbus  of 
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Ne  !d  Petitioners  remind  DOT  of  the  words 

th  Blr  Secretary  which  were  spoken  before 

Co:  omlttee  of  Congress : 

:ertalnly  for  one  would  not  want  to  say 

I  do  not  want  to  add  $300  to  the  cost 

)us  or  $500  to  the  cost  of  a  bus  because 

ivould  be  too  expensive.  If  we  can  prove 

;hese  things  are  going  to  do  the  job  and 

i  ave  lives,  I  certainly  believe  we  ought 

halve  them  Installed.  I  think  you  also  have 

in  mind  you  would  not  want  to  dou- 

cost  of  a  bus.  but  I  think  a  matter 

Tew  hundred  dollars  to  provide  a  great 

nore  safety  for  those  youngsters  is  cer- 

a  worthwhile  investment."  " 

No.    1 :    Standard  on  Anchorage 
and  Structural  Integrity  of  Seat- 
ing ^-stems  for  Schoolbuses. 

S  :  Purpose  and  scope:  This  standard  es- 
tablii  hes  requirements  for  seats,  their  at- 
tach] lent  assemblies,  and  their  Installation 
to  m  jjlmlze  the  possibility  of  their  failure 
by  fc  rces  acting  on  them  as  a  result  of  vehi- 
cle Ir  ipact. 

S  :  Application:  This  standard  applies  to 
scho<  ibuses. 

3  3  Requirements : 

S  ;  .1:  General  performance  requirements. 
When  tested  in  accordance  with  S  3.2  each 
passenger  seat  shall  withstand  the  follow- 
ing fprces  without  failure  of  any  components 


Standard 
Strer  gth 


Fo<  tnotea  at  end  of  article. 


and   without   any   angular   rotation   of  the 
seatback  which  exceeds   15  degrees. 
S  3.1.1:  Forward  longitudinal  forces. 

(a)  20  times  the  seat  weight  applied  at 
the  height  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
seat,  PLUS 

(b)  A  force  applied  against  the  back  of 
the  seatback  within  6  inches  of  the  top  of 
the  seatback  and  such  force  shall  have  a 
magnitude  of  (72,000/D)  lb.  where  D  equals 
the  vertical  distance  to  the  floor  in  inches 
from  the  point  where  the  force  is  applied 
against  the  seatback. 

S  3.1.2;   Rearward  longitudinal  forces. 

(a)  20  times  the  seat  weight  applied  at 
the  height  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
seat,  PLUS 

( b )  A  force  applied  against  the  back  of  the 
seatback  within  6  inches  of  the  top  of  the 
seatback  and  such  force  shall  have  a  magni- 
tude of  (72.000  D)  lb.  where  D  equals  the 
vertical  distance  In  inches  to  the  floor  from 
the  point  where  the  force  is  applied  against 
the  seatback. 

S  3.2:  Method  of  testing. 

All  forces  shall  be  applied  against  a  rigid 
crossmember  placed  parallel  to  the  floor 
against  the  seatback  at  the  height  specified. 
In  the  forward  forces  test  the  rigid  cross- 
member  shall  be  placed  against  the  back  of 
the  seatback  and  in  the  rearward  force  test 
the  crossmember  shall  be  placed  against  the 
front  of  the  seatback. 

JUSTtFICATION     FOLLOWS     STANDARD     NO.     2 

Standard  No.  2:  Seat  Backs  and  Armrests 
In  Schoolbuses. 

S  1  Purpose  and  Scope:  This  standard 
specifies  requirements  to  afford  impact  pro- 
tection for  occupants. 

S  2  Application:  This  standard  applies  to 
schoolbuses. 

S  3  Requirements: 

S  3.1:  Head  Impact  Protection:  When  that 
area  of  the  seat  back  that  is  within  head 
impact  area  is  Impacted  in  accordance  with 
S  3.1.2  by  a  15  pound,  6.5  inch  diameter  head 
form  at  a  relative  velocity  of  15  miles  per 
hour,  the  deceleration  of  the  head  form  shall 
not  exceed  80g  continviously  for  more  than 
3  milliseconds. 

S  3.1.1:  The  requirements  of  this  standard 
do  not  apply  to  the  driver's  seat  or  the  rear- 
most seats. 

S  3.1.2:  Demonstration  Procedures:  Tests 
shall  be  performed  as  described  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Automotive  Engineers  Recommended 
Practice  J921.  "Instrument  Panel  Laboratory 
Impact  Test  Procedure",  June  1965.  using 
the  specified  mstrumentatlon  or  Instrumen- 
tation that  meets  the  performance  require- 
ments specified  in  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  Recommended  Practice  J977,  "In- 
strumentation for  Laboratory  Impact  Tests", 
November  1966,  except  that; 

a.  The  origin  of  the  line  tangent  to  the 
uppermost  seat  back  frame  component  shall 
be  a  point  on  a  transverse  horizontal  line 
through  the  seating  reference  point  of  the 
right  designated  seating  position. 

b.  The  direction  of  impact  shall  be  either 

(1)  In  a  vertical  plane  parallel  to  the  ve- 
hicle longitudinal  axis;  or 

(2)  In  a  plane  normal  to  the  surface  at 
the  point  of  contact; 

(3)  Tests  shall  be  performed  between 
points  4  Inches  outboard  of  the  centerllne 
of  each  designated  seating  position. 

S  3.2:  Structure. 

S  3.2.1:  The  seatback  shall  be  at  least  28 
Inches  high  measured  from  the  top  of  the 
undepressed  seat  cushion. 

S  3.3:  An  armrest  (shoulder  guard)  shall 
be  provided  on  the  end  of  every  seat  closest 
to  the  aisle. 

S  3.3.1:  Dimensions:  The  armrest  shall  be 
capable  of  supporting  a  child  occupant 
seated  next  to  the  armrest  when  the  bu^  is 
impacted  at  its  side. 

(a)  Test  for  position  compliance:  Place 
a  95th  percentile  child  male  anthropomor- 


phic dummy  In  a  seated  position  next  to 
the  armrest.  When  a  100  lb.  force  Is  applied 
on  the  shoulder  furtherest  from  the  armrest 
and  the  force  is  applied  In  a  direction  paral- 
lel to  the  seatback  so  as  to  push  the  dummy 
against  the  armrest,  the  dummy  shall  remain 
in  the  seated  position.  Perform  the  same  test 
using  a  5th  percentile  female  child  anthro- 
pomorphic dummy.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
test  "in  the  seated  position"  shall  mean  that 
both  buttocks  of  the  anthropomorphic 
dummy  shall  remain  In  contact  with  the  seat 
cushion. 

S  3.3.2:  Strength  of  the  armrest:  The  arm- 
rest shall  be  capable  of  withstanding  a  static 
force  of  500  Ih.  when  that  force  is  applied 
In  the  same  direction  as  In  part  S  3.3.1  (a)  at 
any  and  all  points  on  the  armrest.  Such  force 
shall  be  applied  through  a  3  inch  diameter 
circle  such  that  the  full  area  of  the  circle 
makes  contact  with  the  armrest. 

S  3.3.3:  Head  Impact  Protection:  When 
that  area  of  the  armrest  that  is  within  head 
impact  area  is  impacted  by  a  15  lb.,  6.5  inch 
diameter  head  form  at  a  relative  velocity  of 
15  miles  per  hour,  the  deceleration  of  the 
head  form  shall  not  exceed  SOg  continuously 
for  more  than  3  milliseconds. 

JUSTIFICATION    FOR    STANDARD    ON    SEATING 
SYSTEMS 

Of  all  the  motor  vehicle  occupant  hazards 
which  might  be  classed  as  "unconscionable 
engineering"  probably  none  can  compare  to 
the  typical  schoolbus  seat.  Of  pai-ticular 
notoriety  is  the  steel  "guard  rail"  and  the 
steel  bar  which  often  forms  the  top  of  the 
typical  seatback. 

Six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  and 
yet  even  today  schoolbuses  are  being  sold 
with  these  dangerous  seats.  To  a  thoughtful 
engineer  the  interior  of  these  buses  is  a 
grotesque  but  precise  array  of  steel  weap- 
onry, with  each  child's  head  targeted  for  a 
piece  of  steel.  The  driver,  the  chUdren.  and 
even  the  schoolboard  which  purchased  the 
bus  are  all.  most  likely,  unaware  of  the  dan- 
gers Involved.  And  yet  suddenly,  with  no 
warning,  one  of  those  schoolbuses  will 
eventually  have  an  accident.  The  yellow 
schoolbus  will  instantly  be  transformed  into 
the  yellow  peril  as  all  the  children  are 
simultaneously  hurled  against  the  steel 
cudgels  before  them.  Injuries  and  deaths  will 
be  inflicted  which  are  entirely  unnecessary, 
wholly  the  result  of  negligent  engineering. 

This  prediction  is  certainly  within  the 
realm  of  reasonable  foreseeablllty.  In  fact, 
it  is  a  statement  of  the  inevitable. 

In  November  of  1968  the  National  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Council — the  Coun- 
cil authorized  by  Congress  to  advise  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Safety  Bureau  (and  later  the 
successor  organization — the  NHTSA) — of- 
fered the  following  recommendation  to  the 
Bureau : 

"7.  Collision  protection  of  schoolbus  as 
follows:  ...  (g)  performance  standards  for 
seats  within  schoolbus  should  be  developed 
making  allowances  for:  seat  back  height  re- 
quirements, strength  to  withstand  forward 
and  rear  force  application,  protection  from 
side  impact  by  use  of  arm  rests  and  elimina- 
tion of  all  force-concentrating  contours  and 
materials  within  possible  range  of  the  pupils 
during  impact."" 

In  response  to  this  specific  schoolbus 
safety  recommendation  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  the  Bureau  stated  the  following: 

"Docket  No.  2-11,  at  the  discussion  paper 
phase,  applies  to  passenger  seats  In  school 
buses.  This  proposal  Includes  requirements 
for  high  seat  back,  seat  anchorages,  padded 
armrests  (on  the  aisle  side)  and  padding  on 
rear  of  seat  backs.  Other  impact  protection 
Vequlrements  In  the  interior  of  the  bus  could 
be  added.  .  .  ."  « 

In  a  study  which  was  contracted -out  by 
DOT  in  1969  to  the  Institute  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Traffic  Engineering  of  UCLA  the 
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researchers  made  the  following  conclusions 
In  their  report  entitled  "School  Bus  Seat 
Restraint  and  Seat  Anchorage  Systems": 

"The  overwhelming  cause  of  Injury  In  a 
school  bus  collision  is  the  seat.  This  fact 
does  not  appear  to  hold  true  for  commercial 
and  charter  buses  using  a  covered  seat.  It 
is  probable  that,' as  currently  designed,  seats 
account  for,  or  contribute  to,  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  Injuries  in  tije  TYPE  ni  im- 
pacts." " 

Thus,  as  early  as  1969  the  Department  was 
cognizant  of  the  Importance  of  Issuing  a 
standard  on  passenger  seats.  Its  Advisory 
Council  and  researchers  w^ere  calling  for 
action  and  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  (predecessor  of  NHTSA)  was  showing 
incipient  signs  of  Interest. 

On  January  27,  1970  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  wrote  DOT  Secretary  John  Volpe  a 
letter  in  which  the  Senator  expressed  his 
concern  for  the  deplorable  lack  of  safety  en- 
gineering in  schoolbuses  and  recommended 
rulemaking  In  a  ntmiber  of  areas. 

"All  of  these  questions  seem  to  be  matters 
that  the  Department  should  have  resolved 
long  ago  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act.  Nearly  all  of  these  points  were  cited  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  National  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  Council  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  1968,  and  positive  action  by  the  De- 
partment was  discussed  in  a  report  by  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  ...  I  be- 
lieve the  following  steps  should  be  a  matter 
of  immediate  concern  and  action  by  your 
Department. 

"1.  Performance  standards  for  seats  and 
for  padding  of  seat  backs,  the  latter  also  af- 
fecting school  buses  now  in  service." 

John  Volpe  replied  to  Senator  Kennedy's 
letter  on  February  10,  1970,  referring  specifl- 
cally  to  the  Kennedy  recommendation  on 
seats: 

"Performance  standards  for  Seats: 

"The  Department,  in  Docket  2-11,  has  al- 
ready Initiated  the  first  rule-making  action 
to  upgrade  substantially  the  safety  perform- 
ance of  school  bus  seats.  Prior  to  proceeding 
with  this  work  a  research  contract  was  In- 
itiated with  the  ITTE  at  the  UCLA,  ...  to 
provide  objective  criteria  for  seat  perform- 
ance standards.  While  the  information  from 
this  research  has  not  been  as  deflrtitlve  as 
we  would  like,  we  nevertheless  believe  that 
there  is  sufficient  information  for  us  to 
proceed  with  this  rule-making  .  .  ." 

In  a  letter  written  five  days  later  by  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  National  High- 
way and  Traffic  Safety  Administration, 
Douglas  Toms,  to  a  Dr.  Shelness  of  the 
Physicians  for  Auto  Safety — a  professional 
concerned-citizens  group,  the  Acting  Ad- 
nUnlstrator  noted  that 

"In  addition,  we  will  soon  release  a  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  on  bus  seats  which 
will  provide  additional  protection  to  school 
chUdren." 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  in  early  1970  a 
federal  standard  on  bus  seats  was  forthcom- 
ing and  all  concerned  legislators  and  citizens 
could  rest  assured  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  was  looking  after  the  wel- 
fare of  their  little  loved  ones. 

But  a  whole  year  passed  and  there  was  no 
proposed  rulemaking  on  bus  seats.  The  De- 
partment had  not  forgotten  about  the 
earlier  promises  it  had  made.  On  the  con- 
trary, at  a  New  Jersey  Symposium  on  Seat 
Belts  and  Emergency  Exits  In  School  Buses 
NHTSA  trotted  out  Its  Director  of  PupU 
Transportation — David  Soule  to  demonstrate 
their  commitment  to  keep  their  promise: 

"The  DOT  wUi  soon  issue  a  Federal  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Standard  on  a  high  strength 
padded  safety  seat  that  will  materially  reduce 
the  hostile  environment  presented  by  the 
present  bare  metal  frame  found  In  most  of 
today's  school  buses." 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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1971  moved  on  and  the  Department  did 
not.  But  the  Administrator  of  NHTSA  man- 
aged to  raise  hopes  once  again  that  a  rule 
making  on  seats  was  at  hand.  At  a  hearing 
in  July  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  which  was 
investigating  the  "Effectiveness  and  Efficiency 
of  DOT  Programs  Relating  to  .Automobile 
and  Schoolbus  Safety"  Mr.  Toms  testified: 

"We  deem  one  of  the  best  payoffs  In  school- 
bus  standards  would  be  to  provide  for  friend- 
lier seats.  One  thing  we  do  not  like  are  the 
seats  with  the  metal  hard  rails  and  metal 
backs  so  as  the  youngster  moves  forward  in 
any  kind  of  a  crash  he  strikes  a  solid,  un- 
yielding surface  .  .  .  We  are  moving  forward 
to  see  that  the  seat  backs  and  most  of  the 
interior  parts  of  the  bus  are  friendlier. 

"Docket  2-11.  Bus  Passenger  and  Crash 
Protection.  Notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
to  be  issued  late  summer  or  early  fall  1971. 
Proposes  stronger  seats  and  seat  anchorages, 
elimination  of  lethal  surfaces,  substantial 
padding  in  the  immediate  seating  area,  and 
increased  seat  back  height  for  improved  oc- 
cupant containment." 

The  summer  passed  and  the  early  fall  came 
and  still  there  was  no  rtilemaking.  But  Ad- 
ministrator Toms  was  back  on  the  Hill  with 
his  now  familiar  projections : 

"I  would  like  to  describe  briefly  three  of 
our  current  proposals  for  Improved  bus 
safety.  We  are  nearing  completion  of  a  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  that  would  require 
stronger  seats  and  seat  anchorages,  substan- 
tial padding  in  the  immediate  seating  area, 
and  increased  seat  back  height  for  Improved 
occupant  protection.  It  would  also  require 
the  elinUnation  of  lethal  surfaces."  •■ 

Apparently  the  legislators  had  had  their 
flu  of  empty  promises  for  In  late  September 
Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  and  Congressman 
Les  Aspin  introduced  companion  legislation 
that  would  require  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  issue  standards  within  a  speci- 
fied time  period.  After  the  General  Counsel 
for  DOT  informed  the  legislators  that  the 
Department  was  certainly  aware  of  its  au- 
thority to  promulgate  rules,  he  went  on  to 
say: 

Among  the  proposed  standards  are  ones 
relating  to  bus  seating,  window  retention 
and  release,  and  tires.  The  proposal  on  bus 
seating  would  require  stronger  seats  and  seat 
anchorages,  substantial  padding  in  the  im- 
mediate seat  area,  and  Increased  seat  back 
height  for  Improved  occupant  protection.  It 
would  also  require  the  elimination  of  lethal 
surfaces.  A  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
on  the  proposal  will  be  issued  next  year. 
(emphasis  added) 

That  letter  was  dated  Februarv  19,  1972. 
Almost  two  months  later  NHTSA  Issued  a 
press  release  In  which  It  said: 

".  .  .  NHTSA  is  preparing  several  standards 
that  apply  to  new  school  bus  construction. 
Our  goal  here  Is  to  Increase  bus  safety  in 
the  area  of  occupant  crash  protection.  The 
most  significant  standard  would  relate  to 
improved  occupant  containment.  We  will  at- 
tempt to  Improve  the  hostile  environment 
inside  present  buses,  so  that.  In  a  crash  sit- 
uation, occupants  are  retained  within  the 
bus  and  are  protected  from  serious  Injury. 
One  proposed  standard,  to  he  issued  shortly. 
deals  with  bus  passenger  seating  and  crash 
protection.  It  would  require  stronger  seats 
and  seat  anchorages,  elimination  of  lethal 
surfaces,  substantial  padding  in  the  imme- 
diate area,  and  increased  seat  back  height. 
The  purpose  Is  to  contain  passengers  between 
strong,  well  padded,  hlRh-backed  seats  dvu-- 
Ing  a  crash  situation.  (Emphasis  supplied)  <■ 

A  little  over  a  month  later  in  a  letter  to 
Congressman  John  Moss,  Chairman.  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce  and  Finance,  House  of 
Representatives,  Secretary  Volpe  made  the 
following  announcement: 

"A  third  rulemaking  action  relating  to 
bus  passenger  safety  ts  underway.  A  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  is  stated  to  be  pub- 


lished in  the  next  few  ueeks.  titled,  "Bus 
Passenger  Seating  and  Crash  Protection." 
This  notice  will  propose  greatly  improved 
passenger  protection  in  the  form  of  strong, 
passenger  compartments  which  will  restrain 
and  protect  passengers  in  most  crash  situa- 
tions." «» 

The  seasons  passed  with  summer  turning 
Into  fall  and  again  there  was  no  proposal 
for  rule  making.  In  late  September  of  1972 
a  newspaper  article  in  a  Washington,  DC. 
paper  quoted  the  agency  ( NHTSA  >  as  say- 
ing that  they  "had  decided  to  give  priority 
consideration  to  proposing  .strong  seats  with 
higher  backs  to  protect  children  in  buses." 
"In  a  few  more  ueeks,  the  agency  said,  it 
will  have  a  notice  of  proposed  standards  for 
stronger,  safer  seats.  Then  In  a  few  mrnths. 
a  hearing  will  be  held  and  eventually  a  seat 
standard  will  be  announced,  (emphasis 
added)"" 

The  reporter  observed  that  "It  has  taken 
six  years  to  get  this  far  on  a  seat  standard. 
No  one  will  venture  to  guess  how  long  it  will 
take  to  get  a  standard  on  a  safer  bus  struc- 
ture." "  Actually  the  reporter  was  assum- 
ing a  great  deal  in  thinking  that  the  agency 
was  getting  any  nearer  to  a  standard  on 
seats  than  it  was  in  1968  when  It  first  recog- 
nized the  critical  need  for  one.  In  f.n  October 
status  report  of  the  Insurance  Institute  for 
Highway  Safety  the  Institute  quoted  an 
NHTSA    official    as    saying. 

"NHTSA  will  soon  require  schoolbus  manu- 
facturers to  build  buses  equipped  with  high, 
padded  seat  backs.  ...  a  public  proposal 
of  the  requirement  is  •Imniinenf.  .  .  •- 

A  pattern  emerges  of  promises  and  assur- 
ances of  DOT'S  forthcoming  actions  which 
never  seem  to  materialize.  DOT'S  strategj-  so 
far  has  been  effective  in  blunting  their 
critics'  charges  but  surely  the  patience  of  the 
public  is  limited.  The  situation  is  doubly 
Intolerable  because  NHTSA  has  created  a 
bottleneck,  clearly  implying  that  no  other 
major  action  on  schoolbuses  will  be  under- 
taken until  the  seat  standards  are  proposed. 
.  .  Asked  about  his  agency's  reaction 
to  the  (NTSB)  board's  call  for  immediate 
action  on  schoolbus  structural  strength,  an 
NHTSA  official  told  Status  Report  that  it 
would  be  "possibly  two  years'  before  NHTSA 
Issues  a  corrective  standard.  It  is  giving 
priority,  he  suggested,  to  the  area  of  pas- 
senger restraints  in  school  buses,  which  It 
feels  is  the  "biggest  single"  factor  in  occu- 
pant protection.  "Once  we  get  that  out  of 
the  way  we  can  go  after  the  other  things," 
he  said.  .  .  NHTSA  hopes  that  the  improved 
seat  backs  (which  they  plan  to  propose  a 
rule  on  soon)  "will  negate"  the  need  for  seat 
belts  In  school  buses,  he  said." 

Thus,  It  would  appear  that  NHTSA's  major 
priority  In  schoolbus  safety  is  passenger  re- 
straints, but  NHTSA  hopes  that  the  need  for 
restraints  will  be  obviated  by  improved 
seats.  And  we  are  told  that*  a  proposal  for 
rule-making  is  imminent.  Agam,  words  of 
assurance  quell  the  public  outcry  for  ac- 
tion. But  this  strategy  is  losing  its  credibility. 

EXPLANATION     OF    BEATING     STANDAKOS 

The  proposed  standard  on  seating  systems 
alms  toward  compartmentalizing  the  pas- 
sengers so  that  in  an  accident  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  protective  environment.  Such 
an  approach  lessens  the  need  for  seat  belts 
for  schoolbuses.  This  does  not  mean  that 
petitioners  are  opposed  to  seat  belts  in 
schoolbuses.  It  Is  another  approach  to  giv- 
ing the  passengers  adequate  protection.  Bow- 
ever,  the  continuing  feud  over  the  merits 
of  seatbelts  in  schoolbuses  has  consumed  so 
much  time  and  captured  so  much  of  the 
focvis  that  should  properly  have  been  devoted 
to  solving  the  problem  that  petitioners  would 
rather  avoid  the  issue  altogether  and  pro- 
ceed with  another  solution. 

The  standard  Is  broken  Into  three  parts: 
anchorage  of  the  seat  to  the  floor,  energy 
absorption  capability  of  the  seat  back,  and 
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I  erfonnance  of  the  shoulder  rest  (known  In 
t  le  literature  as  an  arm  rest) .  The  section 
c  a  anchorage  strength  attempts  to  account 
t  >r  the  fact  that  in  a  headon  accident  the 

I  iat  has  an  Inertia  force  impoeed  on  it  and 

I I  addition  the  occupants  behind  the  seat  are 
1  birown  against  the  seat  back  thus  generating 
c  second  force  on  the  seat.  Neither  the  Fed- 
( ral  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  standards  for  autoa 
z  or  the  VESC  standard  for  schoolbuses  ac- 
c  ounts  for  the  force  Impoeed  on  the  seat  by 
1 3e  occupants  striking  It  from  behind. 

4xFLJlNATION  Or  STAITOARD  NO.  1,  STAKDABD 
on  ANCHOKAGK  SmXKOTH  AKD  STRUCTUHAL 
INTKGRTTT   OW  SKATING   BTSTXICS 

The  general  performance  requirements  of 
Standard  No.  1  (8.  3.1)  require  that  the  seat 
■  sail  withstand  the  forces  specified  without 
f  Lllure  of  any  component  and  without  any 
aogular  rotation  of  the  seatback  which  ex- 
cieds  16  degrees.  This  Is  to  ensure  that  the 
e  sat  holds  to  the  floor  and  the  seatback  does 
I  ot  bend.  If  the  seatback  does  bend  slgnlfl- 
c  uitly  the  occupants  can  hurtle  over  the 
aiat  ahead  of  them,  thus  defeating  the  at* 
tpmpt  to  compartmentalize  the  occupants. 
Part  8  3.1.1  a)  Is  the  standard  aOg  seat 
strength  as  required  by  both  the  Federal 
Gtandards  for  automobiles  and  the  VESC 
standards  for  schoolbuses.  Part  8  3.1.1  b)  Is 
tie  heart  of  the  standard.  When  the  child 
i  I  thrown  against  the  seatback  ahead  of 
I:  im.  he  Imposes  a  force  on  the  seat  of  his 
\  eight  times  the  severity  of  the  crash  de- 
^leratlon  In  "g's".  Federal  Standard  CFR  49 
.  667.4  (g)  (3)  used  120  lb.  as  the  mliU- 
assimied  weight  of  passenger  of  a 
sfchoolbus.  We  shall  use  the  120  lb.  figure  as 
conservative   estimate   of  the   weight   of 

occupant. 
We  assume  the  Inertlal  force  of  20g  as  that 
the  figure  used  by  both  the  Federal  Stand- 
671.207  8  4.2  a)  and  the  VESC-«  standard 
well.  So  the  force  of  the  occupant  thrown 
a|;alnst  the  seat  ahead  of  him  Is  (120  lb.) 
=2400  lb.  Naturally  there  will  be  more 
one  child  on  each  bench  seat  and  we 
multiply  by  that  number  accordingly, 
define  the  number  of  children  that  will 
on  the  seat  as  "N".  The  force  Imposed 
the  seat  ahead  of  the  occupants  Is  there- 
2400  N  lb. 
This  force  Is  exerting  a  moment  on  the 
anchorages  at  the  floor.  A  moment  la 
course  the  force  times  the  moment  arm. 
moment  arm  Is  defined  to  be  the  distance 
njeasured  perpendicular  to  the  force's  dlrec- 
to  the  point  about  which  the  moment  Is 
cieasured.  Hence  the  moment  arm  Is  the  dis- 
tance from  the  floor  to  the  point  where  the 
Is  acting  on  the  seatback.  This  distance 
be  the  height  of  the  center  of  gravity 
the  occupants.  In  "Schoolbus  Seat  Re- 
straint Seat  Anchorage  Systems".  D.  M.  Sev- 
r^(page  49)  the  height  of  the  center  of 
gtavlty  of  the  occupants  is  assumed  to  be  30 
We  also  shall  use  this  figure  of  30 
lichee  as  the  moment  arm. 

Combining  terms  we  have :  Weight  of  child 
ehuals  120  lb.:  Inertlal  force  equals  20  g.; 
K  eight  of  child's  e.g.  above  the  floor  equals 
Inches;  and  Number  of  children  In  the 
equals  N. 
The  moment  Impoeed  on  the  seat  about  a 
on  the  floor  Is:  (20)  (120)  (30) N  equals 
000  Inch  lb.  times  N.  Consequently,  one 
cjilld  would  Impose  a  moment  on  the  seat  of 
000  Inch  lb.  about  the  floor.  However,  It 
be  preferable  to  apply  the  force  to  give 
moment  at  some  point  near  the  top  of 
seatback  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  seatback 
structurally  sound.  So  Instead  of  applying 
fcrc=  (20)  020)  lb.  against  the  seatback  at 
height  of  30  inches,  we  apply  a  smaller  force 
higher  on  the  seatback  so  as  to  achieve  the 
s  tme  moment  on  the  seat.  If  the  seatback  Is 
w  ell-padded  then  It  will  not  be  able  to  sup- 
p  :rt  the  tsst  load  at  the  very  top,  so  we  only 
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require  that  the  force  be  applied  within  6 
Inches  of  the  top.  As  the  moment  is  equal  to 
the  force  applied  times  the  moment  arm,  then 
If  we  know  the  moment  we  want  to  achieve 
and  the  moment  arm  length  then  It  Is  easy 
to  solve  for  the  force  to  be  applied. 

Force  equals  72,000N  divided  by  D  where  D 
Is  defined  to  be  the  moment  arm,  the  vertical 
distance  from  the  floor  to  the  point  where  the 
force  Is  applied.  Note  that  we  are  measuring 
the  moment  about  a  point  on  the  floor,  di- 
rectly underneath  the  point  on  the  seatback 
where  the  test  force  Is  applied. 

So  the  manufacturer  simply  draws  a  line 
across  the  seatback  within  6  Inches  of  the 
top  of  the  seatback  and  then  measures  the 
vertical  distance  D  Inches  to  the  floor  from 
that  line.  72,000  N  divided  by  D  then  is  the 
force  he  must  apply  through  a  rigid  cross- 
member  as  specified  In  S  3.1.3. 

Note  that  these  tests  are  performed  in  both 
the  forward  and  the  rearward  direction  so  as 
to  give  20  g  protection  in  a  front  or  rear-end 
accident.  Also,  note  that  S  3.1.1  a)  test  and 
the  3  3.1.1  b)  test  are  performed  simultane- 
ously, so  as  to  simulate  the  forces  acting  on  a 
seat  in  an  accident. 

BXPLANATION  OP  STANDARD  NO.  2  3EATBACKS  AND 
AKMRESTS  IN  SCHOOLBUSZS 

Section  "S  3.1  Head  Impact  Protection" 
and  the  accompanying  sections  S  3.1.1,  S 
3.1.2.  adopt  the  same  performance  test  for  a 
seatback  as  is  vised  In  the  Federal  Standard 
571.201  "Occupant  protection  In  interior  im- 
pact". In  fact  petitioners'  proposed  standard 
is  taken  verbatim  from  the  Federal  standard. 
Note  that  the  definition  of  "head  impact 
area"  is  given  In  the  Federal  Standard  571.3 
"Definitions". 

"S  3.2  Structure"  simply  reqplres  that  the 
seatback  be  a  high  one  so  as  to  prevent  the 
occupants  from  being  thrown  iover  the  seat 
ahead  of  them  In  an  accident  atid  to  prevent 
whiplash  in  a  rear-end  co111s1od(.  A  high  seat- 
back  Is  generally  defined  to  mean  at  least  28 
Inches  in  height.  i 

Section  S  3.3  gives  the  requirements  of  the 
armrest,  actually  a  shoulder  giiard,  which  Is 
intended  to  prevent  the  occup^ts  from  be- 
ing thrown  from  their  seats  In  ttie  aisle  when 
there  is  a  side-Impact.  S  3.3.1  fi)  "The  Test 
for  Position  Compliance"  is  Intended  to  as- 
sure by  a  perforr-  mce  test  tha<  the  arm  rest 
Is  large  enough  and  positioned  properly  on 
the  end  of  the  Teat  so  as  to  Effectively  re- 
strain virtually  any  child  oc(:upant  flung 
against  it.  If  when  the  100  lb.  tefit  force  Is  ap- 
plied to  the  dummy's  shoulder Jthe  dummy's 
buttocks  do  not  remain  in  conjtact  with  the 
seat,  then  the  armrest  Is  not>  properly  re- 
straining the  occupant.  Such  an  armrest 
could  cause  Injury  to  the  occupant  If  his 
torso  is  thrown  over  the  armrest. 

"S  3.3.2  Strength  of  the  armrest"  is  In- 
tended to  ensure  that  the  armrest  is  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  second  collision  of 
the  occupant  against  It.  The  requirement 
that  the  armrest  be  able  to  withstand  500  lb. 
force  applied  over  a  3  Inch  diameter  circle 
anywhere  on  the  armrest,  leaves  the  manu- 
facturer free  to  design  the  armrest  as  he 
wishes,  but  it  must  perform  the  basic  func- 
tion assigned  to  It. 

Finally  Section  "S  3.3.3  Head  Impact  pro- 
tection" is  a  p)erfonnance  test  that  ensures 
that  the  armrest  will  have  an  energy-absorb- 
ing stirface  so  that  occupants  will  not  be 
injured  when  they  are  thrown  against  It.  It 
Is  the  same  requirement  as  petitioners  pro- 
pose for  the  seatback.  (Sec.  S  3.1).  However, 
the  SAE  compliance  test  Is  not  Included  tiere 
because  the  wording  Is  only  suitable  for  seat- 
backs.  The  same  test  could  be  adapted  for 
the  armrest  with  minor  alterations  in  the 
wording. 

STANDARD    NO.    3  :    BOLL-OVER    STHENCTH    OF 
SCHOOLBUSES 

S  1  Purpose  and  Scope:  This  standard 
specifies    minimum    requirements    for    the 
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strength  of  the  schoolbus  when  rolled  on  its 
side  or  upside  down. 

8  a  Application:  This  standard  applies  to 
schoolbuses. 

8  3  Requirements:  The  bus  body.  Includ- 
ing all  of  Its  components  and  reinforcements, 
shall  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  support  the 
gross  vehicle  weight  rating  plus  ten  percent 
of  that  weight  when  the  vehicle  Is  overturned 
on  Its  side  or  on  Its  top. 

a)  Manner  of  testing:  the  test  shall  fol- 
low the  Static  Load  Test  Code  for  School  Bus 
Body  Structure  of  1966  as  established  by  the 
School  Bub  Manufacturers  Institute  except 
that  the  weight  applied  shall  be  110%  of  the 
gross  vehicle  weight  rating. 

b)  Allowable  Defiectlons:  the  defiectlon  of 
the  body  after  testing  In  accordance  with  the 
Static  Load  Test  Code  must  not  exceed  the 
following  measurements: 

1.  Defiectlon  at  center  of  roof  bow  3.00 
inches. 

2.  Deflection  at  each  side  pillar  at  window 
1.00  Inch. 

3.  Deflection  at  center  of  floor  .40  inch. 

JUSTmCATION  FOE  STANnASO  ON  BOLL-OVXS 
STKXNGTH 

Because  of  the  relatively  high  value  of  the 
center  of  gravity  height/wheel  track  width 
of  schoolbuses.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they 
occasionally  overturn.  Certainly  this  possi- 
bility should  be  anticipated  In  the  design.  At 
present  there  Is  no  Federal  standard  on  the 
ability  of  schoolbuses  to  retain  their  struc- 
tural integrity  In  an  overturn.  However,  such 
standards  do  exist  for  automobiles  (Standard 
571 J16.  effective  August  16,  1973). 

VESC-fl  does  have  a  roof  strength  require- 
ment (Section  6.3)  which  petitioners  have 
adopted  as  their  proposal  except  for  one  mi- 
nor change.  We  have  added  10%  safety  factor 
to  the  requirement  that  the  bus  be  able  to 
withstand  Its  own  weight  when  overturned. 
This  is  done  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
when  a  bus  overturns,  it  occurs  violently, 
sometimes  on  uneven  terrain,  and  not  slowly 
as  in  the  labortaory. 

In  addition,  the  original  VESC  standard 
used  the  term  "weight  of  the  fully  loaded  ve- 
hide"  as  that  weight  that  to  be  applied  to  the 
bus  In  the  test.  This  would  imply  that  the 
empty  vehicle  weight  plus  the  cargo  weight 
plus  the  weight  of  a  full  load  of  students 
would  be  the  test  weight.  However,  the  Static 
Load  Test  Code  calls  for  only  the  weight  of 
the  chassis  plus  the  body,  presumably  the 
empty  vehicle  weight,  is  that  to  be  applied. 
Because  the  wording  of  the  standard  itself 
implies  that  the  weight  of  the  occupants 
should  be  Included,  we  have  used  the  term 
"Gross  Vehicle  Weight  Rating".  Under  the 
Federal  standards  (Sec.  667.5(5))  this  is  de- 
fined to  mean  not  less  than  "the  sum  of  un- 
loaded vehicle  weight,  rated  cargo  load,  and 
160  lb.  times  the  vehicle's  designated  seating 
capacity.  However  for  school  buses  the  mini- 
mum occupant  weight  allowance  shall  be  120 
pounds." 

The  compliance  tests  are  written  by  the 
Industry  and,  according  to  the  School  Bus 
Manufacturers  Institute,  all  Its  members  al- 
ready meet  this  VESC  provision.  Thus  the 
cost  burden  on  the  industry  of  meeting  this 
standard  should  be  practically  nil.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  VESC-6  provision  Is  about 
aii  weak  as  Is  conceivable.  When  the  weight 
of  the  bus  is  applied  to  Its  roof,  deflection  Is 
allowed  but  limits  are  specified.  Petitioners' 
proposal  only  adds  10%  to  the  weight  applied. 
If  the  School  Bus  Manufacturers  Institute 
has  a  more  rigorous  test  than  what  peti- 
tioners propose,  then  petitioners  would  ac- 
cept amendments  to  theU-  proposal.  Thus. 
petitioners  admit  that  their  proposal  Is  not 
as  tough  as  what  should  ultimately  be  ap- 
plied. However,  the  time  has  come  for  some 
kind  of  minimum  standard  rather  than  form- 
ing new  task  forces  and  study  committees 
to  procrastinate  over  the  ultimate  test. 
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As  a  result  of  its  schoolbus  accident  in- 
vestigations, NTSB  has  recomemnded  to 
NHTSA  that  they  issue  standards  to  remedy 
the  inadequate  structural  strength  of  the 
window  columns  In  schoolbuses.  In  the  tra- 
gedies at  Monarch  Pass,  Colorado  and  at  Con- 
gers, N.Y..  the  Investigators  found  that  the 
window  columns  failed  when  the  buses  over- 
turned. The  Board  feels  that  "the  overall 
strength  of  schoolbus  bodies  possibly  could 
be  controlled  through  performance  require- 
ments of  individual  structural  elements  prior 
to  the  development  of  the  full-scale  tests 
which  are  more  technically  complete."  " 

Petitioners  believe  that  the  standard  which 
they  herein  propose  will  satisfy  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  NTSB  although  NTSB  may 
later  prefer  a  more  rigorous  standard. 

STANDARD    NO.    4:     JOINT    EFFICIENCT    OF 
SCHOOLBT7SES 

S  1  Pvu-pose  and  Scope:  This  standard 
establishes  requirements  for  the  strength  of 
structural  Joints  In  schoolbus  bodies  to  en- 
sure that  all  structural  Joints  within  bus 
bodies  which  employ  discrete  fasteners  irf- 
cluding  those  between  heavy  gauge  members 
and  those  which  Join  panels  or  panels  to 
heavier  structures  achieve  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  the  strength  of  the  parent  metal. 

S  2  Application:  This  standard  applies  to 
schoolbuses. 

S  3  Definition:  Joint:  the  Junction  be- 
tween two  metal  parts  that  are  fastened 
together  by  discrete  fasteners.  Schoolbus 
body:  the  compartment  structure  which  Is 
fastened  to  the  chassis. 

S  4  Requirements:  For  any  method  of 
Joining  such  structural  members,  it  shall  be 
demonstrated  by  calculation  that  the 
strength  of  such  Joints  is,  at  least,  60%  of 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  thinnest  member. 

JUSTIFICATION    FOB    JOINT    XTFICIENCT 

The  shell  of  a  vehicle  Is  the  occupant's 
primary  shield  In  accidents.  If  the  total 
weight  of  metal  Is  used  efficiently  It  will 
create  an  Integrated  structure  able  to  resist 
Intrusions  on  the  living  space  of  the  oc- 
cupants. For  years  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  has  recognized  the  struc- 
tural insufficiency  of  school  buses.  At  one 
time  they  characterized  the  panels  (of  the 
side,  roof,  celling  and  Interior)  as  doing  little 
more  than  keeping  out  weather  and  holding 
Insulation  in  place. 

"In  general,  these  panels  act  to  keep  out 
weather  or  hold  Insulation  In  place,  but  do 
not  develop  a  sufficiently  high  proportion  of 
the  available  strength  to  be  regarded  as  more 
than  covering  material."  ^ 

One  of  the  earlier  NTSB  Investigations  of 
a  schoolbus  accident  vividly  Illustrated  the 
basic  lack  of  Joint  efficiency  In  schoolbus 
design : 

"With  few  exceptions,  the  sheet  metal 
sections  of  the  body  did  not  fall  Internally, 
but  separated  along  their  lines  of  connection. 
The  most  frequent  form  of  failure  was  the 
pulling  out  of  rivets.  Spacing  between  rivets 
varied  from  two  Inches  to  as  much  as  nine 
Inches  between  rivets,  as  measured  on  an- 
other hus  of  the  same  model,  so  the  full 
strength  of  Joining  was  not  obtained  .  .  . 
the  wreckage  Included  numbers  of  highly 
significant  examples  of  falliires  in  which  the 
general  shape  of  sheet  metal  remained,  but 
the  parts  separated."  ^ 

Thus,  as  early  as  1967.  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  was  turning  its  in- 
vestigatory conclusions  Into  recommenda- 
tions for  positive  action  by  the  Department 
of  Transportation: 

"The  Safety  Board  recommends  that  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  consider 
the  need  for  requirements  for  structural 
strength  of  school  bus  bodies  In  connection 
with  Its  study  of  desirable  standards  for  pro- 
tection of  school  bus  occupants.  In  partlc- 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


ular,  the  Board  recommends  that  program 
A.1.1.4.  of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau, titled  "Design,  Fabrication,  and  Test 
of  a  Safe  School  Bus  Interior,"  be  expanded 
In  scope  to  Include  consideration  of  struc- 
tviral  Integrity  and  Intrusion  Into  the  school 
bus  Interior."  ">" 

In  1970  the  NTSB  again  uncovered  the 
same  structural  Inadequacy  In  the  design  of 
schoolbuses.  The  Board  Issued  a  special  study 
entitled  Inadequate  Structural  Assembly  of 
Schoolbus  Bodies:  The  Accidents  at  Decatur 
and  Huntsville,  Alabama.  In  that  study  the 
Board  made  the  following  findings: 

"A  predominant  source  of  reported  injury 
was  the  laceration  of  child  passengers  by 
exposed  edges  of  the  bus  interior  sheet  metal, 
including  the  celling,  which  were  raised  and 
opened  by  the  distortion  of  the  upper  right- 
hand  front  structure  of  the  bus  .  .  .  the  ex- 
posed edges  of  the  sheet  metal  were  raised 
Into  shapes  similar  to  the  edge  of  a  shovel 
or  a  cookie  cutter."  " 

The  researchers  had  discovered  from  the 
wreckage  that  the  screws  holding  the  sheet 
metal  interior  roof  panels  together  were  so 
far  apart  that  the  panels  came  apart  in  the 
impact,  creating  the  "cookie  cutter"  edges 
which  lacerated  the  passengers. 

The  dangerous  weakness  of  the  Interlbr 
panels  was  only  half  the  problem  In  the  In- 
vestigated crashes.  The  exterior  panels  were 
also  fastened  together  Inadequately.  This 
Inadequate  design  yielded  two  more  hazard- 
ous consequences.  First,  the  load-carrying 
members  of  the  sides  and  roof  could  not 
support  each  other  because  the  panels  or 
skin  of  the  bus  was  not  strong  enough  to 
transmit  the  load  over  several  load-carry- 
ing members.  Thus,  the  overall  strength  of 
the  bus  was  less  than  it  could  be  and  over- 
turns were  more  likely  to  cave  in  the  sides  or 
roof  of  the  bus. 

Second,  a  weak  skin  on  the  bus  meant 
that  Impacted  objects  could  penetrate  Into 
the  living  space  of  the  bus  and  injure  the 
occupants  even  without  collapsing  the  struc- 
ture. In  addition,  this  penetration  would 
carry  with  it  the  ripped  metal  skin  of  the 
bus  Into  the  passenger  compartment,  caus- 
ing Injuries.  The  overall  result  was  that  the 
bus  gave  the  children  only  a  fraction  of  the 
protection  that  could  have  been  provided  if 
a  reasonable  number  of  rivets  or  other  fas- 
teners were  used.  NTSB  concluded: 

"1)  There  have  been  crashes  In  which  the 
disintegration  of  the  structure  of  the  school- 
bus  and  the  lack  of  mutual  support  of  struc- 
tural parts  are  evident.  The  failure  of  the 
structural  parts  are  evident.  The  failure  of 
structural  parts  to  support  each  other  in 
crashes  has  contributed  to  Injury  and  fatal- 
ity and  Is  an  Implied  threat  In  future  school- 
bus  crashes. 

"2)  Interior  panels  present  exposed  sharp 
edges  because  the  widely  spaced  and  inade- 
quate fastenings  at  Joints  fall  or  allow  edges 
to  be  raised  between  fastenings  In  schoolbus 
crashes.  Such  edges  are  a  source  of  injury  to 
passengers. 

"3)  The  Joints  employed  to  Join  structural 
members  and  potential  load  carrying  panels 
In  schoolbuses  are  often  Inadequate  and  "in- 
efficient" In  the  technical  sense  because  they 
employ  relatively  few  fasteners  and  thus  do 
not  develop  more  than  a  small  fraction  of 
the  structural  strength  which  Is  potentially 
available."  «' 

NTSB  was  also  careful  to  contrast  the 
structure  of  Inter-clty  and  city  transit  buses 
to  that  of  schoolbuses.  The  disparity  between 
them  was  great  and  NTSB  used  this  differ- 
ence to  undercut  the  argument  that  stronger 
schoolbuses  would  be  too  costly.  If  the  man- 
ufacturers of  buses  used  In  city  transit  were 
riveting  their  buses  together  more  efficiently, 
then  why  could  not  the  school  bus  manu- 
facturers employ  the  same  techniques  at  the 
same  low  cost?  NTSB  recognized  the  unlike- 
lihood that  all  the  schoolbus  manufacturers 


would  voluntarily  emulate  the  city  transit 
bus  designs  so  It  recommended  that  federal 
regulations  be  adoped  to  require  the  manu- 
facturers to  construct  sturdier  buses 

Finally.  In  this  special  study  released  Feb- 
ruary. 1970,  NTSB  reminded  NHTS  of  their 
recommendtlon  made  In  the  Waterloo  report 
three  years  earlier — that  standards  for  struc- 
tural Integrity  be  enacted. 

In  a  later  report  on  February  29  1972.  on 
a  schoolbus-automobile  collision  and  fire 
near  Reston.  Virginia,  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  reminded  NHTSA  of 
their  now  four-year  old  recommendation  for 
structural  Integrity  standards.*^ 

The  federed  agency  apparently  Ignored 
these  very  pointed  recommendations  or  the 
Inertia  within  the  organization  was  Just  too 
overwhelming  for  their  own  advisory 
group — NTSB — to  overcome.  It  Is  a  sad  com- 
ment that  while  NHTSA  slept,  VESC — the 
loose  compact  of  the  several  states — came 
up  with  a  standard  that  Implemented 
NTSB's  recommendations. 

In  January,  1971,  VESC  adopted  a  regula- 
tion which,  when  Implemented  by  the 
states,  would  require  that  all  schoolbtises 
under  State  purchasing  authority  have  sub- 
stantially Increased  strength  of  structtiral 
Joints."  That  regulation  is  the  same  as  peti- 
tioners now  pray  be  accepted — in  a  modified 
form — as  a  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard. 
NTSB  took  notice  of  the  VESC  specifica- 
tion when  it  Issued  a  report  on  the  school - 
bus-train  collision  at  Congers,  N.Y.  in  which 
5  occupants  were  killed  and  45  Injured  on 
March  24,  1972.  Some  of  the  findings  were: 
"The  performance  of  the  schoolbus  In  the 
crash  has  been  Initially  observed  and 
analyzed  by  the  Safety  Board,  assisted  by 
the  Cornell  Aeronautlcail  Laboratory,  the  lat- 
ter agency  acting  under  Its  contract  with  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion. Both  agencies  have  tentatively  con- 
cluded that  the  gross  disintegration  of  the 
school  bus  body  was  made  possible  by  wide- 
spread failures  of  the  schoolbus  body  at  the 
Joints  .  .  .  the  construction  method  employ- 
ing relatively  few  widely  spaced  rivets  and 
other  fasteners  throughout  the  body  of  the 
schoolbus  appears  to  have  contributed  to 
the  large-scale  disintegration  of  the  school - 
bus  bcdy  and  chassis.** 

NTSB  went  on  to  specifically  advise  the 
adoption  of  requirement  5.6  Body  Structure 
of  VESC-6.  This  is  the  requirement  which 
petitioners  now  propose  as  a  rulemaking. 

The  proposed  standard  simply  requires 
that  at  every  structural  Joint  in  the  bus  the 
Joint  must  have  a  tensile  strength  equal  to  at 
least  60%  of  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
thinnest  Joined  member.  In  an  Interview 
with  Henry  Wakeland,  Director — Surface 
Transportation,  NTSB,  petitioners  learned 
that  present  buses  have  Joint  efficiencies  of 
as  little  as  5-6%.  That  is,  the  Joint  Is  only 
5-8%  of  the  strength  of  the  metal  Itself. 
The  practicability  of  this  approval  Is  al- 
ready demonstrated. 

"At  least  two  schoolbus  manufacturers 
have  built  and  exhibited  prototype  buses 
which  apparently  meet  this  requirement. 
These  prototypes  are  constructed  of  much 
larger  steel  sheets  to  reduce  the  number  of 
Joints,  In  effect  providing  100%  Joint  effi- 
ciency wherever  a  Joint  was  eliminated.  In 
addition,  many  more  rivets  are  used  to  Join 
sheets  and  structural  members.  An  analysis 
by  one  manufacturer  Indicated  that  approx- 
imately half  the  Joints  have  been  eliminated 
and  that  about  six  times  as  many  rivets  are 
used  In  meeting  the  VESC  specification  than 
were  used  in  the  earlier  designs  which  had 
unspecified  Joint  strength.  It  appears  that 
changes  in  the  VESC  specification  increases 
the  strength  of  the  Joints  In  a  schoolbus 
body  approximately  fivefold.  The  technical 
feasibility  of  Implementing  the  VESC  struc- 
tural specification  appears  to  be  well  estab- 
lished by  these  prototype  buses.  One  of  the 
manufacturers  has  stated  that  the  change 
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In  lale  price  of  a  bus  having  more  complete 
assi  :mbly  of  structural  Joints  was  only  ap- 
pro tlmately  5%  of  the  total  cost."" 

Ibus  we  see  that  Implementation  of  this 
pro  posal  would  make  the  structural  Joints  of 
sch  x)lbuses  five  times  the  strength  of  pre- 
vlo  IS  structural  Joints  for  a  mere  6%  addi- 
tional cost.  NTSB  does  not  regard  this  pro- 
pos  il  as  an  advancement  In  schoolbus  engl- 
neerlng.  but  rather  as  the  expected  level  of 
qut  lity  of  any  engineering  design. 

"  rhe  adoption  of  a  standard  to  control  the 
assi  mbly  of  structural  Joints  In  schoolbiises 
should  not  be  regarded  as  novel  Initiative  to 
red  jce  schoolbus  fatalities,  but  as  correction 
of  I  longstanding  failure  to  employ  normal 
eng  ineerlng  practices  In  schoolbus  construc- 
tion. Many  existing  schoolbuses  do  not  meet 
rlv«  t-spaclng  recommendations  of  SAE 
Standard  J-092.  Rivets  and  Riveting,  June 
1961."''  , 

T  he  need  for  standards  to  Improve  the 
pre  sent  primitive  engineering  practices  found 
In  ihe  construction  of  schoolbus  bodies  has 
bee  a  poignantly  demonstrated  in  numerous 
NT3B  accident  studies.  Seldom  has  NTSB 
bee  a  so  persistent  In  urging  NHTSA  to  ac- 
tlok  And  yet  a  Status  Report  of  the  Insur- 
ant I  Institute  for  Highway  Safety  dated  Oct. 
2.  972,  reported,  "Asked  about  his  agency's 
rea  ;tlon  to  the  board's  call  for  Immediate 
act  on  on  school  bus  structural  strength,  an 
NH  rSA  official  told  'StatxM  Report'  that  It 
wo  lid  be  'possibly  two  yeairs'  before  NHTSA 
lsBi  les  a  corrective  standard." 

<  onsiderlng  the  normal  lag  between  Issu- 
an(  e  and  effectiveness  of  a  standard,  we  may 
hai  e  to  wait  4  years  before  all  new  school- 
bu!  es  will  have  reasonable  structural 
stringth.  And  considering  the  agency's  hls- 
tor  r  of  disparity  between  promises  and  ac- 
tio: 1,  the  wait  may  be  even  longer.  Petition- 
ers readily  add  their  plea  to  the  record  for 
a  I  etter  Joint  efficiency. 

£  rANDAXD     NO.     S  ;     FBONT    SEAT    PASSENGER 
PSOTBCTTON    IN    SCHOOLBXTSES 

8  1  Purpose  and  Scope :  This  standard  specl- 
flej  requirements  to  afford  impact  protection 
for  Itont  seat  passengers  In  schoolbuses. 

£  2  Application:  This  standard  applies  to 
scb  x>lbu5e8. 

£  3  Definition:  Front  seat  passengers:  the 
occ  upants  of  the  forward-most  passenger 
seats  and  the  occupants  of  the  seat  directly 
bel  Ind  the  stairwell  ot  any  side  exits. 

£  4  Requirements:  All  front  seat  passen- 
ger >  shall  have  a  modesty  panel  (forward  pas- 
ser ger  restraint  panel)  In  front  of  them 
which  shall  comply  with  the  following  re- 
qu  rements. 

i  4.1  Height :  The  modesty  panel  shall  have 
a  X  eight  equal  to  thac  of  the  top  of  the  seat 
bai  k  of  the  front  seat  and  such  panel  shall 
ext  end  downward  to  within  10  Inches  of  the 
flo  >r.  Its  width  shall  be  equsd  to  the  width 
of  ;be  front  seat. 

!  4.2  Performance  requirements:  The  mod- 
est jr  panel  shall  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  S.  3.1,  S.  3.1.1,  S.  3.1.2  a)  and  S  3.2 
of  "Standard  No.  1  Anchorange  Strength  of 
Sei  itlng  Systems  for  Schoolbuses"  and  the 
rec  uirements  of  8  3.1  and  S  3.1.2  In  "Stand- 
an ,  No.  2  Seatbacks  and  Armrests  In  School- 
bu  «s".  In  applying  these  provisions  to  the 
m(  desty  panel  they  shall  be  read  so  that  the 
teim  "modesty  panel"  Is  substituted  for  the 
wc  rd  "seat"  and  for  the  word  seatback". 

rtrSTiriCATION  FOK  ntONT  SKAT  PASSKNGEB 
FSOTXCnON 

rhe  right  front  seat  in  the  automobile  Is 
SOI  aetimes  called  the  "death  seat".  In  a 
scl  LoolbuB  the  forwardmoet  seats  could  eas- 
ily share  the  same  label.  The  reason  why 
th  Me  particular  seats  have  this  macabre  dis- 
til ctlon  Is  that  the  occupants  have  nothing 
to  mitigate  their  "second  collision"  In  an  ac- 


■yx>tnote8  at  end  of  article. 


cident.  They  collide  with  steel  bars  (some- 
times Ineffectively  padded),  the  wmdshleld, 
the  door  opening  mechanism,  the  driver's 
seat  back  and  other  sundry  equipment. 
While  the  other  occupants  in  the  bus  have 
the  seat  back  ahead  of  them  to  help  pre- 
vent the  occupants  from  becoming  projec- 
tiles In  the  bus  interior,  the  tront  seat  pas- 
sengers are  not  so  fortunate. 

The  unique  hazard  to  children  In  the 
front  seats  had  been  well  known  for  some 
years  now  at  NHTSA ; 

"Immediate  attention  must  be  given  to 
the  hazard  to  which  children  in  the  front 
row  are  exposed.  In  the  older  buses  the 
single,  or  even  a  double,  guard  rail  sepa- 
rating passengers  In  the  front  seat  from  the 
drivers  compartment  may  not  be  adequate 
in  preventing  these  passengers  from  being 
thrown  into  an  array  of  sharp,  protr^jding 
equipment.  Instruments,  and  controls.  The 
barriers  may  themselves  be  Injury  produc- 
ing and  may  not  even  be  strong  enough  to 
be  functional.  In  some  of  the  newer  buses 
the  aisle  seat  above  the  stairwell  has  no 
barrier  at  all  and  the  passenger  Is  in  dang  r 
of  being  thrown  into  the  handle  operating 
the  door.  Buses  vary  so  much  in  design, 
and  there  are  such  differences  between  old 
and  new  vehicles,  that  it  must  suffice  to 
say  that  the  matter  of  the  front  seat  Is 
urgently  In  need  of  attention."  "= 

The  School  Bus  Safety  Committee  of  the 
National  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Council  also 
brought  the  problem  of  front  seat  passenger 
protection  to  the  attention  of  NHTSA  when, 
in  their  report  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation dated  November  26.  1968.  they  ad- 
vised passage  of  a  "provision  for  a  protective 
restraint  system  for  the  bus  driver  and  front 
seat  occupants"." 

Two  different  means  of  protecting  the 
front  seat  occupants  have  already  been  rec- 
ommended to  the  Etepartment  of  Transpor- 
tation. The  School  Bus  Safety  Committee  of 
the  National  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Council 
recommended  three-point  shoulder  harnesses. 
Derwyn  Severy,  et  al  suggested  energy  ab- 
sorbing, modesty  panels  be  Installed  In  front 
of  the  forward  most  seats  and  the  stanchions 
be  either  padded  or  eliminated. 

"A  modesty  panel  can  be  designed  having 
force  moderating  properties  for  passengers 
thrown  against  it  sufficient  to  prevent  serious 
Injury  in  moderately  severe  crashes  but  also 
designed  to  protect  the  driver  from  impact 
as  a  result  of  passengers  thrown  forward 
during  front  end  impacts.  The  modesty  panel 
adjacent  to  the  entrance  must  restrain  pas- 
sengers from  being  thrown  into  the  col- 
lapsing entrance-well.  The  same  protection 
features  applicable  to  seatback  passenger 
(passive)  restraint  design  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  modesty  panel  design."  " 

Severy  concluded  that  the  modesty  panel 
design Shat  they  tested  performed  "In  a  very 
effective  manner"."  Basically,  the  standard 
which  petitioners  propose  for  the  protection 
of  front  seat  passengers  calls  for  a  modesty 
panel  In  front  of  them  which  haa  the  same 
p>erformance  characteristics  as  the  seat  backs. 
That  is,  its  anchorage  to  the  floor,  height, 
width  and  energy-absorbing  capability  would 
be  the  same  as  for  the  seat.  Thus,  as  the  pas- 
sengers occupying  all  of  the  other  seats  on 
the  bus  will  benefit  from  safer  seat  backs,  so 
will  the  front  seat  passengers  be  "compart- 
mentalized" in  a  safer  environment  than  the 
one  to  which  they  are  now  exposed. 

STANDARD  NO.  6:   DRIVER  RESTRAINT  SYSTEM 

Amend  49  C.F.R.  571.208,  "Occupant  crash 
protection".  84.4.2,  "Second  Option — Belt 
System — Driver  Only"  to  read:  The  vehicle 
shall,  at  the  driver's  designated  seating  po- 
sition, have  a  Type  2  seat  belt  assembly  that 
conforms  to  49  CJ.R.  671.209  and  such  seat 
belt  assembly  shall  be  equipped  with  an 
emergency-locking  retractor  as  defined  in  49 
aJJi.  571.209  S3. 

Amend  49  C.F.R.  571.203.  "Impact  protec- 


tion for  the  driver  from  the  steering  con- 
trol system".  S2,  "Application"  to  read:  This 
standard  applies  to  passenger  cars  and 
schoolbuses. 

F.  Justification  for  driver  restraint  systemt 
In  November  of  1968,  the  School  Bus  Safety 
Committee  of  the  National  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Advisory  Council  issued  its  report  to 
the  Secertary  of  Transportation.  Among  the 
recommendations  were  the  following: 

"7.  Collision  protection  of  school  buses  as 
follows : 

"(c)  Provision  for  steering  wheel  and  col- 
umn protective  measures  for  the  bus  driver 
"(d)    Provision  for  a  protective  restraint 
system  for  the  bus  driver  and  front  seat  oc- 
cupants 

"(k)  Provision  for  a  device  which  encour- 
ages bus  drivers  to  use  a  restraint  system" 
The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  now 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, responded  to  these  recommenda- 
tions with  a  list  of  "Proposed  National  High- 
way Safety  Bureau  Actions  Responsive  to 
Specific  School  Bus  Safety  Recommendations 
of  the  National  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Advisory  * 
Council".  In  its  response,  the  National  High- 
way Safety  Bureau  included. 

"7c.  Provision  for  Steering  Wheel  and  Col- 
umn Protective  Measures  for  the  Bus  Driver: 
"Docket  No.  2-4  proposes  to  extend  the 
energy  absorbing  steering  column  require- 
ments to  trucks,  tractors,  and  buses  .  .  .  The 
following  plan  Is  being  considered  with  these 
approximate  dates:  Research,  RY  70;  Notice 
of  Proposed  Rule  Making,  FY  71;  Final  Rule, 
FY  72  with  an  effective  date  two  or  three 
years  later.  (In  the  same  document,  Petition- 
ers find  that  there  had  been  an  Advanced 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  on  "Impact 
Protection  for  Driver  from  Steering  System" 
In  Docket  2-4  since  October  11, 1967.) 

"7d.  Provision  for  a  Protective  Restraint 
System  for  the  Bus  Driver  and  Front  Seat 
Occupants : 

"These  dockets  include  proposals  for  ap- 
propriate anchorage  of  the  driver's  seat,  a 
high  seat  back  padded  In  the  rear,  and  a  seat 
belt  assembly  installation  and  seat  belt  an- 
chorages for  the  driver's  position."* 

Petitioners  note  that  at  this  time  none  of 
these  proposed  rulemakings  have  appeared. 
These,  however,  were  not  the  only  calls  for 
action  to  protect  the  schoolbus  driver.  In 
a  report  issued  In  1969  by  the  Institute  of 
Transportation  and  Traffic  Engineering  at 
the  University  of  California  In  Loe  Angeles 
under  a  Department  of  Transportation  con- 
tract, the  authors  concluded  that  the  steer- 
ing column  was  a  definite  threat  to  the 
driver  and  that  a  strong  seat  for  the  driver 
with  three  point  restraint  system  attached 
was  feasible  and  inexpensive.'™ 

On  January  27,  1970,  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  Volpe  re- 
garding the  issue  of  schoolbus  safety.  In 
response  to  the  Senator's  letter.  Secretary 
Volpe  said,  "Approximately  thirty  additional 
rule  making  matters  are  in  process.  Among 
these  thirty  are  proposed  standards  in  the 
following  'areas' : 

"Provision  for  steering  wheel  and  steering 
column  protective  devices,  for  drivers.  Pro- 
tective restraint  systems  for  driver  and  front 
seat  occupants."  " 

Petitioners  question  the  slow  response  of 
the  Department  when  the  problem  has  been 
not  only  recognized,  but  assurances  received 
for  forthcoming  solutions. 

Finally,  In  1972  the  need  for  driver  protec- 
tion was  raised  again,  but  this  time  with 
poignant  emphasis.  The  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  In  its  investigation  of 
the  accident  near  Reston,  Virginia  concluded: 
"Nonuse  of  available  seatbelts  by  the 
schoolbus  driver  prevented  the  driver  from 
regaining  control  of  the  bus,  which  resulted 
in  its  running  off  the  roadway  and  its  partial 
overturn  on  the  south  embankment  of  Law- 
yer's Road."  " 
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The  driver,  of  course,  should  be  given  pro- 
tection for  his  or  her  own  safety.  In  addition, 
It  Is  important  that  the  driver  be  shielded, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  Impact  as  he  or  she 
is  the  only  adult  on  the  scene  during  an 
accident. 

It  is  the  driver  who  must  remove  the  chil- 
dren away  from  the  wreck  to  a  safe  location, 
who  applies  first  aid  to  those  injured,  and 
who  summons  help.  The  driver  is  the  only 
person  available  to  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity of  maintaining  control  over  post-accident 
panic. 

This  year  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  issued  Standard  17 
which  requires  the  driver  to  use  the  seat  belt 
and  shoulder  harness  If  provided.  However, 
49  C.P.R.  571.208,  "Occupant  Crash  Protec- 
tion" requires  the  driver  to  have  only  a  seat- 
belt  and  nothing  more.  Although  there  are 
a  number  of  options,  standards  are  mean- 
ingless unless  compulsory. 

Petitioners  propose  that  bus  drivers  be 
given  some  of  the  protection  which  auto 
drivers  have  had  for  several  years.  Instead 
of  the  shoulder  harness  being  an  acceptable 
optional  Item  in  the  standard  on  "Occupant 
Crash  Protection",  petitioners  propose  that 
It  be  required.  A  lap  belt  is  not  a  guarantee 
that  a  driver  will  not  jack-knife  over  his 
seatbelt  and  be  thrown  into  the  rigid  steer- 
ing wheel  and  column. 

In  addition.  Petitioners  propose  that 
schoolbuses  comply  with  49  C.FJi.  571.203. 
"Impact  Protection  for  the  Driver  from  the 
Steering  Control  System".  Presently,  only 
automobiles  are  required  to  meet  this  stand- 
ard. Petitioners  note  that  this  standard  does 
not  require  full  crash  tests  of  the  school - 
bus  as  does  49  C.F.R.  571.204,  "Steering  Con- 
trol Rearward  Displacement".  We  would 
hope  that  once  the  Federal  standards  pro- 
gress beyond  the  minimal  stages  that  Pe- 
titioners propose,  fiill  crash  tests  will  be 
required  to  prove  compliance  with  the  oc- 
cupant protection  standards. 

Petitioners  have  added  the  requirement 
that  an  emergency  locking  retractor  be  in- 
cluded on  each  shoulder  harness.  This  Is  also 
known  as  an  inertial  reel  because  the  har- 
ness Is  free  to  extend  with  the  movements  of 
the  user  until  the  user  is  jerked  forward  by 
his  own  Inertia  in  an  accident.  In  that  event, 
the  retractor  locks  and  the  harness  restrains 
the  user. 

The  cost  of  providing  a  shoulder  harness 
as  described  above  should  be  minimal.  The 
1973  Volkswagen,  which  sells  for  about  (2,000, 
has  the  three-point  harness  with  Inertia  reel 
In  both  front  seats  as  standard  equipment. 
Schoolbuses.  which  cost  about  four  times 
more  than  the  Volkswagen,  should  not  be 
overburdened  by  the  requirement  that  one 
such  harness  be  Included. 

STANDARD   NO.   7  :    STANCHIONS 

S  1  Purpose  and  Scope :  This  standard  elim- 
inates the  vertical  stanchions  which  tend 
to  inflict  serious  injuries  if  struck  by  an 
occupant  in  an  accident. 

S  2  Application:  This  standard  applies  to 
all  schoolbuses. 

S  3  Definitions:  Stanchions:  the  vertical 
poles  extending  from  the  floor  to  the  celling 
and  located  along  the  aisle  of  the  bus. 

S  4  Requirements:  There  shall  be  no  ver- 
tical stanchions  on  schoolbuses.  Handgrips 
shall  be  located  on  the  modesty  panels  but  In 
a  position  such  that  the  occupants  In  the 
forwardmost  seats  would  not  tend  to  strike 
them  in  an  accident. 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  STANDARD  ON   STANCHIONS 

Stanchions  are  the  vertical  poles  which 
extend  from  the  floor  of  a  bus  to  the  ceiling 
and  are  located  on  each  side  of  the  aisle  at 
the  entrance  to  the  bus.  Ostensibly  their 
purpose  Is  to  provide  a  guard  rail  to  which 
a  passenger  can  hang  on  for  support  in  a 
support  is  desirable  for  standees  near  the 
doors.  Petitioners  are  hopeful  that  the  states 


sudden  stop.  Certainly  some  kind  of  hand 
will  comply  with  Highway  Safety,  Program 
Standard  242.8J  and  eliminate  standees  on 
buses.  However,  rigorous  enforcement  of  the 
standard  appears  unlikely  in  the  near  future 
considering  the  fact  that  as  of  1970  some  1.44 
million  children  rode  buses  as  standees  every 
day.'»  (letter  from  Secretary  John  Volpe  to 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  February  10,  1970) 
While  stanchions  may  be  convenient  sup- 
ports in  starts  and  stops,  they  are  trans- 
formed into  death-dealing  quarter  staffs  in 
an  accident. 

"Stanchions,  Guard  Ralls,  Modesty  panels: 
these  are  used  in  the  forward  portions  of 
buses  and  are  extremely  injurious  to  non- 
contained  and  non-restrained  passengers. 
The  narrow  edges  produce  fracture  and  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  body  and  should  be  either 
eliminated  or  well-padded  to  minimize  these 
injuries."  '♦ 

The  bus  manufacturers  have  padded  the 
stanchions  in  the  newer  buses  and  VESC-6 
requires  that  the  stanchions  and  guard  rails 
be  present  as  specified,  but  padded  "to  mini- 
mize Injury  producing  impact  forces".  While 
petitioners  applaud  the  efforts  of  VESC  they 
are  dismayed  with  the  inadequate  specificity 
of  the  regulation.  The  thickness  of  the  req- 
uisite padding  is  not  specified  nor  the  type 
of  padding  material.  Some  new  schoolbuses 
are  using  padding  that  resembles  foam 
rubber.  This  kind  of  padding  Is  completely 
ineffective,  petitioners  submit,  as  it  Is  equiv- 
alent to  wrapping  a  handkerchief  around  a 
baseball  bat  and  then  believing  it  Is  safe  to 
beat  someone  over  the  head  with  It. 

Dr.  Seymour  Charles  of  the  American  Pedi- 
atrics Association  cited  the  Severy  study  con- 
cerning the  Ineffectiveness  of  foam  rubber 
padding : 

"The  strips  of  foam  rubber  padding  cov- 
ered with  plastic  fabric  (overall  less  than 
half  an  inch  thick)  presently  available  and 
required  by  some  states  to  be  Installed  as  a 
covering  of  exposed  seat  rails  and  guard  rails 
to  protect  passengers'  heads,  faces  and  necks 
(fig.  5),  has  unhappily  been  described  by 
ITTE/UCLA  as  practically  useless."  ^^ 

A  classic  study  entitled  "Evaluation  of 
Various  Padding  Materials  for  Crash  Protec- 
tion" by  John  Swearlngen  involved  impact- 
ing anthromorphlc  instrumented  dummy 
heads  into  various  types  and  thicknesses  of 
padding  and  understructure.  His  conclusions 
were  as  follows: 

"Padding  of  less  than  one  inch  thickness 
on  a  rigid  structure  offers  little  or  no  protec- 
tion during  crash  Impact.  One  Inch  of  rigid, 
slow  return  material  similar  to  Koroseal 
H3334  greatly  reduces  Impact  g  forces  (to 
300g)  and  distributes  the  Impact  load  over 
the  contours  of  the  face  when  used  as  pro- 
tective paddings  on  rigid  structure,  but  is 
still  borderline  for  survival  without  head  In- 
Jury.  An  Impact  velocities  of  15  and  30  feet/ 
second  against  rigid  structure  padded  with 
materials  even  six  Inches  thick,  unconscious- 
ness, consciousness,  concussion  and/or  fatal 
head  Injuries  will  be  produced.  Head  Impacts 
at  greater  velocities  would  Increase  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  Injury.  Underlying  structures 
must  be  redesigned  to  deform  and  dissipate 
the  energy  of  head  Impact.  A  combination 
of  deforming  'metal'  to  dissipate  energy  and 
firm  padding  to  distribute  pressure  forces 
over  the  contour  of  the  facial  bones  may  be 
used  successfully  In  preventing  head  injuries 
or  even  unconsciousness." "« 

The  point  of  all  this  Is  that  for  padding 
to  be  at  all  effective  It  must  be  at  least  one 
Inch  thick  and  even  that  the  extent  of  pro- 
tection is  questionable.  So  to  delethallze  the 
stanchion  requires  the  stanchion  plus  pad- 
ding to  be  a  minimum  of  three  inches  thick 
if  the  pole  Is  one  inch  In  diameter  as  the 
VESC-6  requires.  Imagine  children  trying  to 
grip  a  three-inch  diameter  pole — they  may  as 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


well    hang  on    to   a   seat   cushion.   And    of 
course,  aisle  space  is  lost. 

STANDARD     NO.     8  !    EXIT   DOORS   OF   SCHOOLBUSES 

S  1  Purpose  and  Scope:  This  standard  es- 
tablished requirements  for  exit  doors  In 
schoolbuses  In  order  to  facilitate  quick  egress 
In  an  emergency. 

S  2  Application:  This  standard  applies  to 
schoolbuses. 

S  3  Definition:  Exit  door — any  door  used 
in  a  non-emergency  or  emergency  for  leaving 
the  bus. 

S  4  Requirements: 

S  4.1  Direction  of  opening:  All  exit  doors 
shall  swing  outward  away  from  the  bus  in- 
terior when  opened. 

S  4.2  Provision  against  accidental  opening. 
When  the  door  is  closed  and  the  door  control 
mechanism  Is  thus  in  the  closed  position, 
the  door  shall  remain  closed  when  a  100  lb. 
force  Is  applied  against  it  from  the  Inside 
toward  the  outside  of  the  bus. 

a)  Manner  of  testing:  The  door  shall  re- 
main closed  when  a  100  lb.  force  is  applied 
against  the  door  from  within  the  bus  through 
a  4"  X  4"  block  against  the  center  of  the  door 
In  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  door. 
Where  the  door  consists  of  two  half  doors, 
the  100  lb.  shall  be  applied  through  the 
4"  X  4"  block  at  the  Junction  of  the  two  half 
doors  at  a  height  of  one-half  the  height  of 
the  door. 

JtrsTincA'noN    for    standard    on    scHOOLBtra 

EXIT    DOORS 

In  their  Highway  Accident  Report  on  the 
schoolbus  accident  near  Reston,  Virginia 
on  February  29,  1972,  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  noted  a  potential  hazard 
In  schoolbuses.  Some  45%  of  the  buses  in  the 
area  of  Fairfax  County  have  front  doors 
which  open  by  swinging  half  the  door  Inward 
and  half  the  door  outward.  The  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  very  astutely 
noted  that  theaters,  restaurants,  hotels,  and 
schools  are  all  required  to  have  doors  that 
open  outward  so  that  In  the  event  of  a 
panic,  people  would  not  press  against  the 
door  so  as  to  make  It  impossible  to  open  the 
door.  Inward  opening  doors  in  a  Chicago 
streetcar  was  directly  the  cause  of  32  of  34 
deaths  In  a  postcrash  fire  which  enveloped 
the  streetcar.  Thereafter,  all  new  Chicago 
Transit  vehicles  have  had  outward  opening 
doors." 

The  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
hsis  not  observed  any  accident  experience 
which  would  tend  to  favor  or  disfavor  amy 
particular  kind  of  door  opening  mode.  Yet. 
we,  of  course,  should  not  wait  for  an  accld- 
dent  to  direct  our  attention  toward  a  poten- 
tial hazard.  The  exits  of  schoolbuses  should 
merit  extra  attention  in  light  rf  the  fact 
that  the  new  emergency  exists  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standards 
specifically  exempt  schoolbuses  without  any 
apparent  Justification. 

Some  sixty  percent  of  schoolbuses  sold 
nationwide  are  equipped  with  the  inward/ 
outward  opening  service  doors  and  the  rest 
are  the  accordlan  or  double-outward  doors. 
However,  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  sur\'eyed  the  five  major  producers  of 
schoolbuses.  and  they  are  all  willing  to  supply 
the  double-outward  doors  if  the  customer 
requests  it.  There  doe.s  not  appear  to  be  any 
appreciable  cost  difference:  at  least  the  man- 
ufacturer has  indicated  that  all  modes  of 
door  opening  are  supplied  without  additional 
charge.'-  This  is  one  hazard  which  can  be 
eliminated  by  a  relatively  simple  and  costless 
change  and  for  the  reason  Petitioners  propose 
this  standard. 

The  definition  of  "exit  doors"  would  Include 
both  the  service  doors  and  the  emergency 
exit  doors  simply  because  the  argument  in 
favor  of  outward  opening  door  Is  applicable 
to  both.  In  addition,  there  Is  a  provision 
against  accidental  opening  which  is  self- 
explanatory. 
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vn.   CONCLUSION 


In  examination  of  the  federal  safety  stand- 
ar  Is  for  aircraft  and  automobiles  reveals  the 
D«  partment  of  Transportation's  devotion  to 
oc  :upant  protection  standards  as  an  Integral 
ar  d  necessary  component  of  any  effective 
sa  'ety  program.  Today,  automobiles  have 
fu  .1  restraint  systems,  padded  Interiors,  col- 
laj  islble  steering  columns,  strong  seats,  and 
mi  »re  crash  energy  management  systems  are 
sc  leduled.  Schoolbuses,  however,  for  some 
In  ixpllcable  reason  have  been  neglected  to 
su:h  an  extent  that  they  even  exhibit  a 
da  igerous  design.  Probably  no  other  form 
highway  transportation  displays  such  a 
callous  disregard  for  protecting  the  occupants 
a  vehicle.  It  Is  Ironic  that  schoolbuses,  to 
4lch  society  entrusts  Its  most  precious  pos- 
whlch  are  widely  believed  to  be  the 
of  vehicle  design  wholly  dedicated 
safety,  are.  In  reality,  probably  the  worst 
deklgn  on  the  road  In  terms  of  easily  pre- 
ventable hazards  to  the  occupants. 

Petitioners,  therefore  contend  that  school - 
safety  can  no  longer  be  relegated  to  a 
seat  In  the  determination  of  the  Na- 
tlc^nal  Highway  TrafBc  Safety  Administra- 
's  priorities  particularly  in  light  of  the 
of  the  solution.  The  lives  of  the  twenty 
m$llon  children  traveling  on  schoolbus^  are 
valuable  and  Important  as  hopes  for  the 
ure  to  be  so  long  neglected.  The  problems 
solutions  have  been  meticulously  docu- 
mented and  researched  not  only  by  recog- 
nised scientific  and  authoritative  research 
advisory  boards,  but  by  the  Department 
Transportation  in  its  own  extensive  re- 
Into  the  problem  of  occupant  protec- 
In  all  modes  of  transportation  through 
granting  of  Government  contracts. 
]  ndeed,  the  Department  of  Transportation 
seemingly  ignored  the  thorough  investl- 
ga^ons  of  school  bus  accidents  and  ezten- 
recommendations  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board,  an  autonomous  In- 
Te<  tlgatlve  arm  of  tha  Department. 

la  most  disconcerting  that  the  agency 
this  inactive  posture  toward  school - 
safety  because  they  alone  possess  the 
authority  and  the  power  to  remedy  this  na- 
tragedy.    The    Vehicle     Equipment 
Commission  cannot  fill  the  vacuum 
by   the    inaction    of   the    National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration.  VESC 
irlthout  sanctions,  without  resources  and 
and   its   standards,   for   the   most 
,  lack  sufficient  specificity  and  perform- 
tests  to  enable  a  manufacturer  to  com- 
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solution  to  the  problems  of  school- 
hazards  will  not  occur  through  a  "hands- 
policy  by  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Administration.  It  Is  inequitable  and 
to    anume    that     Individual 
school  board  purchasers,  caught  In  a  budget 
and   unaware  of  the  technological 
win  be  eager  to  siphon  off  their 
llnllted   resources  for  safety   features. 

\Thy  has  NHT8A  followed  a  "hands-off" 
pofcy?  Mesmerized  by  Its  benefit  cost  anal- 
DOT  does  not  feel  that  enough  children 
killed  or  Injured  In  schoolbuses  to  }U8- 
the  enactment  of  new  standards.  The 
of  the  keypunches  has  drowned  out 
pleas  of  the  public  for  safer  schoolbuses. 
iowever,  this  chronic  benefit-cost  myopia 
bUnded  DOT  to  the  fact  that  their  whole 
approach  rests  on  a  false  premise.  The  funda- 
ratlonale  for  the  benefit-cost  ap- 
is that  society  demands  that  govem- 
programs,  even  safety  programs,  net 
-term  economic  profit.  Petitioners  sub- 
that  society  Is  willing  to  "take  a  loss" 
the  safety  of  Its  children, 
dertalnly  If  the  benefit-cost  approach  Is 
utl  Ized  at  aU,  It  should  be  considered  the 
Boi  roe  of  helpful  aid  and  not  of  determlna- 
Imperatlves.  Other  factors  merit  equal 
attfentlon,  such  as  the  Justice  to  the  chll- 
dnn  of  requiring  them  to  ride  In; fragile 
yel  ow    boxes    when    inner-clty    commercial 
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buses  already  exhibit  many  of  the  safety 
features  which  petitioners  urge  DOT  to 
adopt. 

The  feasibility  and  the  reasonable  cost  of 
Implementing  such  standards  have  been 
adequately  demonstrated.  School  bvis  naan- 
ufactvirers  have  designed  and  tested  safety 
features  that  are  ready  for  implementation  If 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration were  willing  to  Issue  appropriate 
standards.  Padding  on  the  tops  of  seat  backs 
has  been  estimated  to  cost  $200  for  retro- 
fitting a  sixty-seat  passenger  schoolbus."  To 
implement  the  Joint  efficiency  standards,  the 
maximum  cost  would  be  $390;^  that  Is,  a 
fivefold  stronger  bus  for  6%  more  coet.*^  A 
totally  adequate  safety  seat  such  as  proposed 
by  the  tJCLA  Institute  of  Transportation  and 
Traffic  Engineering  has  a  unit  cost  of  about 
$65;  whereas  the  conventional  unsafe  school- 
bus  seats  cost  $35  per  unit,"  Petitioners 
stress  that  these  are  the  maximum  esti- 
mated costs.  There  should  be  no  cost  in 
eliminating  stanchions  and  providing  for 
outward  opening  exit  doors.  Petitioners  sub- 
mit that  the  total  cost  for  implementing  the 
proposed  standards  should  be  less  than  $1000 
per  bus. 

Petitioners  conclude  that  It  Is  Incumbent 
on  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration In  fulfilling  its  mandate  from 
Congress  by  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  to  propose  safety  stcmdards 
for  the  promotion  of  schoolbus  safety  design 
and  construction.  Accordingly,  Petitioners 
seek  the  adoption  of  the  standards: 

1.  Well-anchored  safety  seats. 

2.  Energy-absorbing  high  seatbacks  with 
armrest. 

3.  Roll-over  strength. 

4.  Joint  efficiency  (strength  of  structural 
Joints) , 

5.  Front  seat  passenger  protection — energy- 
absorbing  modesty  panels. 

6.  Driver  restraint  systems  and  steering 
wheel  delethllzatlon. 

7.  Elimination  of  stanchions. 

8.  Outward  opening  exit  doors. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

John  F.  Banzhap, 
Counsel  for  Petitioners. 
Lowell  Dodge, 
Counsel  for  Center  for  Auto  Safety. 
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By  Mr.  PELL: 
.S.  848.  A  bill  amending  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for  the 
termination  of  certain  assistance  to 
countries  not  carrying  out  the  Agree- 
ments on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring 
Peace  in  Vietnam,  and  the  protocols 
thereto,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr,  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  bill  today  which  is  designed  to 
help  keep  the  peace  in  Vietnam  and  ul- 
timately throughout  Indochina. 

It  is  a  simple  bill  which  cuts  off  all 
foreign  aid  to  any  party  to  the  Paris 
cease-fire  agreement,  if  the  President 
finds  that  it  was  not  cooperating  In  car- 
iTing  out  its  obligations  imder  the  agree- 
ment. Aid  could  be  resume^  only  after 
the  President  found  that  the  party  was 
cooperating  with  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Control  and  Supervision  and, 
in  general,  carrying  out  the  obllgatians 
assumed  by  signing  the  agreement,  and 


Congress  passed  a  concurrent  resolution 
a^jproving  a  resumption  of  aid.  The  pro- 
visions would  also  apply  to  the  parties 
to  cease-fire  agreements  for  Laos  or 
Cambodia  when,  and  if,  they  are  reached. 
Humanitarian  relief  aid  provided 
through  international  auspices  or  volun- 
tary agencies,  handled  outside  of  govern- 
ment channels,  would  not  be  affected. 

Mr,  President,  Dr.  Kissinger,  in  de- 
scribing the  Paris  agreement,  said — 

.  .  .  Whether  this  agreement  brings  a  last- 
ing peace  or  not  depends  not  only  on  its 
provisions,  but  also  on  the  spirit  In  which 
It  Is  Implemented, 

Ambassador  William  J.  Porter,  the 
permanent  U.S,  negotiator  at  the  Paris 
peace  talks,  told  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  January  30  that — 

.  .  .  The  obligations  of  all  parties  are  clear 
and  everything  now  depends  on  what  they 
do  about  the  obligations  they  have  agreed  to 
undertake, 

I  asked  Ambassador  Porter  if  the 
United  States  would  be  violating  any 
commitments  if  aid  to  South  Vietnam 
were  cut  off  if  we  found  that  they  were 
not  carrying  out  the  agreement.  He  as- 
sured me  that  we  reserved  the  right  to 
continue  or  discontinue  aid  and  said 
that — 

.  .  .  Most  certainly  the  question  of  future 
aid  wUl  be  In  the  mind  of  anyone  regard- 
less of  which  side  they  are  on  when  there  Is 
some  question  of  observance  of  their 
obligations. 

The  American  people  expect  no  less 
than  full  compliance  by  all  parties  if 
they  are  to  be  asked  by  their  government 
to  continue  to  pay  for  massive  financial 
aid  to  South  Vietnam.  Later,  they  will 
be  asked  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction  of 
North  Vietnam  as  well.  In  the  current 
fiscal  year  U.S,  taxpayers  are  being  asked 
to  provide  a  total  of  $3.2  billion  in  aid  to 
South  Vietnam.  We  do  not  know  yet  how 
much  will  be  asked  by  the  President  for 
South  Vietnam  in  fiscal  year  1974.  But 
the  budget  reveals  that  $2.1  billion  is  be- 
ing asked  for  military  aid  alone  for  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  and  economic  assistance, 
the  most  pressing  need  if  peace  prevails, 
will  undoubtedly  be  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  more. 

I  hope  that  the  coming  international 
conference  will  result  in  arrangements 
for  an  international  aid  effort  for  Indo- 
china under  the  overall  direction  of  the 
United  Nations.  But,  regardless  of  the 
framework  for  the  reconstruction  effort, 
U.S.  aid  should  be  used  as  leverage  to 
keep  the  peace.  Passage  of  my  bill  will 
put  all  parties  on  notice  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  tolerate  a  deliberate 
failure  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  It  will  give  the  President  a 
fKisitive  tool  to  encourage  compliance. 

All  of  us  hope  that  the  parties  will 
strive  to  keep  the  peace  and  cooperate 
with  the  International  Commission  of 
Control  and  Supervision.  But,  if  a  course 
of  conduct  by  South  Vietnam  or  later 
by  North  Vietnam,  develops  that  threat- 
ens the  peace,  the  American  taxpayers 
must  say  "no  more  aid."  My  proposal 
brings  Congress  and  the  President  into 
partnership  in  insuring  that  our  aid 
helps  maintain  the  peace — not  finance 
its  subversion. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  848 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  section : 

"Sec.  659.  Termination  of  Aaalstance. —  (a) 
It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Agree- 
ments on  Ending  the  War  and  Restoring 
Peace  in  Vietnam,  and  protocols  thereto, 
signed  In  Paris,  France,  on  January  27,  1973, 
will  be  effective  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
parties  to  such  agreements  and  protocols 
carry  out  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
those  agreements  and  protocols.  It  is  further 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  not  furnish  economic  or  military 
assistance  to  any  such  party,  or  make  any 
sale,  credit  sale,  or  guaranty  to  or  on  behalf 
of  any  such  party,  unless  that  party  agrees 
to  comply,  and  does  comply,  with  those 
agreements  and  protocols. 

"(b)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  party 
to  such  agreements  or  protocols  Is.  under  this 
or  any  other  law.  a  recipient  of  United  States 
economic  or  military  assistance,  or  for  whom 
the  United  States  makes  a  sale,  credit  sale, 
or  guaranty,  and  such  party  refuses  to  co- 
operate fully  with  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Control  and  Supervision,  estab- 
lished under  those  agreements  and  protocols, 
or  otherwise  falls  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  carry  out  its  obligations  under  such  agree- 
ments and  protocols,  the  President  shall  im- 
mediately terminate  all  United  States  assist- 
ance to  thStr-party.  and  terminate  making 
sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties  to  or  on 
behalf  of  such  party.  Assistance  to  that 
party,  and  the  making  of  sales,  credit  sales, 
and  guaranties  to  and  on  behalf  of  such 
party,    shall    be    resumed    only    upon — 

"(1)  a  finding  by  the  President,  reported 
to  Congress  with  full  details,  that  the  party 
Is  again  cooperating  with  the  International 
Commission  of  Control  and  Supervision  and 
taking  appropriate  steps  to  fulfill  Its  obliga- 
tions under  such  agreements  and  protocols; 
and 

"(2)  Congress  approves  the  resimiptlon  of 
assistance,  sales,  credit  sales,  and  guaranties 
by  passage  of  a  concurrent  resolution. 

"(c)  Upon  the  conclusion  of  a  cease-fire 
agreement  ending  hostilities  In  Laos  or 
Cambodia,  or  both,  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  this  section  applicable  to  the  furnishing, 
termination,  and  resumption  of  economic 
and  military  assistance  to,  and  to  the  making, 
termination,  and  resumption  of  sales,  credit 
sales,  or  guaranties  to  or  on  behalf  of,  any 
party  to  such  agreements  and  protocols 
signed  on  January  27,  1973,  shall  also  apply 
to  any  party  to  any  such  cease-fire  agree- 
ment. 

"(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
provision  of  food  and  other  humanitarian 
assistance  which  Is  administered  and  distrib- 
uted, under  International  auspices  or  by 
United  States  voluntary  agencies,  directly  to 
persons  and  not  through  any  government." 


By  Mr.  GRIFT'IN: 

S.  815.  A  bill  to  provide  more  effective 
means  for  protecting  the  public  Interest 
in  national  emergency  disputes  involving 
the  transportation  industrj',  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

S.J.  Res.  58.  A  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  temporary  prohibition  of 
strikes  or  lockouts  with  respect  to  the 
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current  labor-management  dispute  be- 
tween the  Penn  Central  Railroad  and 
c  ertain  of  its  employees.  Referred  to  the 
C  ommittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
r  umber  of  occasions  in  the  past,  I  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  enact  meaningful  reform 
legislation  in  the  face  of  paralyziiig  na- 
t  onal  transportation  strikes. 

Today,  we  are  confronted  again  with 
another  major  crisis  in  the  railroad 
iJidustry.  This  morning,  at  12:01,  the 
P  enn  Central  Railroad  was  struck  by  the 
I  nited  Transportation  Union.  Whatever 
t  ie  arguments  may  be  on  one  side  or  the 

0  ;her  in  this  particular  dispute,  the  un- 
n  listakable  effects  on  the  economy  of  the 

1  nited  States  can  be  devastating. 
Millions  of  workers  in  industries  other 

t  lan  the  railroads,  workers  who  are  not 
o  1  strike,  will  be  laid  off  and  out  of  work 
i]  I  a  matter  of  a  few  days  unless  some- 
t  ling  is  done. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
niajor  automobile  companies  will  begin 
c  osing  down  its  operations  tonight  if 
1 16  strike  continues.  The  automobile  In- 
distry  as  a  whole  will  be  completely 
s  lutdown  in  7  days,  I  have  been  told. 
And  this  would  directly  affect  approxi- 
n  ately  900,000  autoworkers.  In  addition, 
□  illions  of  workers  around  the  Nation 
in  supplier  and  related  industries  will 
bj  affected  very  soon  if  the  automobile 
ii  .dustry  Is  forced  to  close  down. 

I  understand  that  the  steel  industry 
w  ill  be  forced  to  shut  down  in  a  matter 

0  a  few  days  if  the  rail  strike  should 
ci  intinue. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years,  along 
w  Ith  other  Members  of  the  two  Houses. 

1  tiave  introduced  and  reintroduced  bills 
w  liich.  if  enacted,  would  have  precluded 
tl  le  type  of  situation  that  now  confronts 
t]  le  Nation.  Senate  and  House  commlt- 
t<es  have  held  hearings  on  such  legls- 
h  tlon,  but  as  yet  no  bill  has  been  passed. 

Since  December  of  1970,  the  Nation 
h  IS  been  faced  with  two  national  rall- 
n  ad  strikes  and  hsis  suffered  the  dev- 
atating  effects  of  a  natlonwle  dock 
strike.  During  the  past  12  years,  the 
C(  untry  has  been  confronted  with  crip- 
p:  Ing  stikes  In  the  transportation  indus- 
tiy  no  less  than  10  times.  Yet,  during 
tl  at  entire  period.  Congress  has  refused 
tc  face  up  to  its  responsibility. 

The  effects  of  this  strike  on  the  econ- 
o]  ly  of  the  Nation  would  be  serious.  But 
tie  effects  of  this  strike  on  the  Penn 
Csntral  Rsdlroad  itself  would  probably 
b<  fatal.  Congress  has  already  authorized 
loan  guarantees  totaling  more  than  $100 
H]  Ullon  to  bail  out  the  bankrupt  railroad 
ccmpany.  Recently,  the  Perm  Central 
trustees  asked  the  Federal  Government 
fcr  another  $600  million  in  order  to 
pi  ill  the  company  out  of  what  seems  to 
b<  an  economic  tailspin.  A  prolonged 
strike  might  even  necessitate  a  Federal 
takeover  of  the  company. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  act  and  to  act 
pi  omptly  in  this  crisis.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gi  ess  has  a  responsibility  to  enact  legis- 
la  tlon  that  would  cope  not  only  with  this 
It  mediate  crisis  but  that  would  estab- 
lish more  appropriate  procedures  and 


machinery  to  deal  with  such  crises  in  the 
future. 
In  1971.  on  the  Senate  floor,  I  asked — 
How  much  more  notice  does  this  Congress 
need  before  It  will  begin  to  move  In  a  seri- 
ous, meaningful  way  to  provide  needed  re- 
forms In  the  basic  labor  laws  of  the  nation 
so  Congress  can  get  out  of  the  business  of 
arbitrating  psirtlcular  labor  disputes? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  forced  to  ask  the 
same  question  again  today. 

I  am  reintroducing  legislation  similar 
to  legislation  I  have  introduced  in  the 
past  two  Congresses,  designed  to  get 
Congress  out  of  the  labor  arbitration 
business.  This  legislation  would  make 
available  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  three  options  to  resolve  a  nation- 
wide strike  or  lockout  in  the  trans- 
portation industry,  which  Is  defined  to 
include  the  railroads,  the  airlines,  mari- 
time, longshore,  and  trucking.  One  op- 
tion would  permit  appointment  of  a 
three-member  panel  to  finally  resolve 
'such  a  dispute  if  necessary. 

While  I  realize  that  it  would  be  wise 
and  appropriate  for  Congress  to  pass 
such  comprehensive  legislation  that 
would  apply  to  the  current  strike  as 
well  as  to  future  disputes  in  the  trans- 
portation industry,  I  am  realistic  enough 
to  realize  that  is  not  likely  to  happen. 
I  realize  that  today  we  probably  can 
expect  to  pass  nothing  more  than  an- 
other stopgap  measure  to  deal  with  this 
particular  strike  for,  say,  a  30-day  peri- 
od. However,  if  that  is  the  best  we  can 
get,  we  must  do  that  so  Congress  will 
at  least  have  time  to  consider  a  more 
comprehensive  measure. 

Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  two 
bills:  First,  the  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion which  would  apply  to  future  dis- 
putes in  the  transportation  industry,  as 
well  as  to  the  current  strike;  and  sec- 
ond, I  am  also  introducing  a  joint  res- 
olution which  would  seek  to  extend  the 
c<X3ling-off  period  provided  by  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  for  an  additional  30-day 
period. 

At  a  time  in  history  when  Congress  is 
being  criticized  for  failing  to  fulfill  its 
constitutional  role,  I  hope  Congress  will 
now  rise  to  this  challenge  before  us 
now. 

As  much  as  I  would  like  a  few  days 
off,  I  really  beUeve  Congress  cannot  af- 
ford to  recess  as  we  had  planned  with- 
out first  taking  action  to  cope  with  this 
strike.  I  say  that,  realizing  the  diflQcul- 
ties  and  inconvenience  which  a  change 
in  those  plans  would  mean  now  for  other 
Members.  I  also  realize,  of  course,  that 
there  would  be  no  point  in  the  Senate 
continuing  in  session  if  the  other  body 
should  recess  aiyi  go  home. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Stafford)  : 

S.J.  Res.  59.  A  joint  resolution  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  jAvrfs)  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  a  joint 
resolution  that  deals  with  the  strike  in- 


volving the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Co.  that  started  at  12:01  today,  in  order 
to  allow  the  President  to  take  what  we 
consider  necessary  action  and  to  do  it  in 
a  noncrisis  atmosphere. 

The  joint  resolution  we  are  introduc- 
ing extends  section  10  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  for  an  additional  90  days.  This 
will  run  until  May  9.  Within  this  period, 
within  45  days  it  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  formulate  and  submit  to  Con- 
gress his  proposals  for  the  continuation 
of  essential  services  on  this  railroad 
which,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  major 
railroads  in  the  country,  carrying  some- 
thing approaching  225,000  passengers  a 
day  and  accounting  for  approximately  20 
percent  of  the  freight  haulage  each  day, 
and  in  view  of  its  link  with  other  rail- 
roads, its  financial  condition,  the  trust- 
ees' statement  of  eminent  total  financial 
collapse,  even  if  this  particular  issue  is 
resolved,  this  presents  a  need  for  an 
administration  proposal  of  how  this 
essential  service  can  be  preserved. 

Mr.  President,  at  12:01  a.m.,  this  morn- 
ing the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Co.  began  to  implement  Its  previously 
announced  plan  to  eliminate  approxi- 
mately 5,700  railroad  crew  positions.  At 
the  same  time,  employees  of  the  com- 
pany, represented  by  the  United  Trans- 
portation Union,  simultaneously  initiated 
a  strike  action  In  order  to  preserve  the 
jobs  of  Its  members. 

The  immediate  Issues  In  conflict  with 
regard  to  the  train  crew  positions  have 
been  the  subject  of  a  difficult  labor  dis- 
pute between  the  company  and  its  em- 
ployees for  some  time.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  Presidential  Emergency  Board 
No.  180  have  not  resulted  in  a  settlement, 
nor  have  any  of  the  other  mediatlve 
procedures  vmder  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
Compounding  the  already  complex  la- 
bor situation  is  the  company's  precarious 
financial  condition  brought  on  by,  among 
other  things,  a  well-documented  history 
of  mismanagement.  The  trustees  of  the 
company,  which  Is  currently  imdergoing 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  have  already  In- 
dicated that  even  the  elimination  of  the 
5,700  crew  positions  in  dispute  would  not 
alone  enable  it  to  become  financially  sol- 
vent. This  bankruptcy  proceeding  is  not 
an  ordinary  one  involving  merely  a  busi- 
ness unable  to  make  ends  meet  trying  to 
reorganize  itself,  but  rather  a  critical 
element  in  the  economy  of  the  entire 
Northeast  section  of  our  country,  serving 
a  quarter  of  a  million  passengers  a  day 
and  carrying  approximately  20  percent 
of  the  Nation's  freight. 

The  issue  at  stake  is  not  only  the  jobs 
of  the  workers  affected  by  this  morning's 
events,  or  the  preservation  of  the  free 
collective  bargaining  process,  but  rather 
whether  this  country  seriously  wants  to 
maintain  its  rail  transportation  capacity 
as  a  viable  means  of  providing  passenger 
and  freight  service  to  the  citizens  and 
Industries  of  this  Nation.  If  the  answer 
is  "Yes,"  as  it  surely  must  be,  then  It  be- 
hooves the  Government  to  immediately 
take  action  to  accomplish  these  ends. 

For  too  long  now,  the  administration 
has  dragged  its  heels  with  regard  to  the 
problems  of  mass  transportation,  par- 
ticularly its  refusal  to  take  the  Initiative 
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in  the  area  of  developing  comprehensive 
plans  for  maintaining  essential  rail  serv- 
ices. 

Therefore,  as  a  part  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution I  am  introducing  today.  Congress 
is  calling  upon  the  President  to  come  for- 
ward with  recommendations  for  such  a 
plan  within  45  days  of  the  enactment  of 
this  joint  resolution.  Following  the  sub- 
mission of  this  plan,  the  President  will 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
progress  of  any  subsequent  negotiations 
between  the  parties  and  his  recommen- 
dations for  appropriate  resolution  of  the 
dispute. 

In  order  to  allow  the  President  to  take 
these  actions  in  a  noncrisis  atmosphere, 
the  joint  resolution  extends  section  10 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  for  an  addi- 
tional period  which,  in  effect,  will  require 
the  parties  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
until  May  9,  1973. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  59 

Whereas  a  labor  dispute  exists  between 
the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Company 
and  certain  of  Its  employees  represented  by 
the  United  Transportation  Union,  arising 
out  of  the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Company's  Implementation  of  a  plan  to  elim- 
inate approximately  5700  train  crew  posi- 
tions; and 

Whereas  the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dential Emergency  Board  Number  180  did 
not  result  in  a  settlement  of  this  dispute, 
and  all  procedures  for  resolving  such  dispute 
provided  for  In  the  Railway  Labor  Act  have 
been  exhausted;  and 

Whereas  such  dispute  has  now  resulted  In 
a  cessation  of  the  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Company's  raU  carrier  operations;  and 

Whereas  such  cessation  of  operations  by 
the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Company, 
a  rail  carrier  which  transports  225,000  pas- 
sengers a  day  and  20%  of  the  Nation's 
freight,  and  which  provides  many  necessary 
connections  with  numerous  other  rail  car- 
riers operating  throughout  the  Nation, 
threatens  essential  transportation  services 
vital  to  the  national  health  and  safety;  and 

Whereas  the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Company  is  now  undergoing  reorganization 
proceedings  under  Section  77  of  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Act,  and  Its  court-appointed 
trustees  have  indicated  that  present  reor- 
ganization proceedings  will  not  be  success- 
ful, even  with  the  eventual  elimination  of 
5700  train  crew  positions,  alone,  and  that 
a  massive  Infusion  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance would  be  needed;  and 

Whereas  the  financial  crisis  of  the  Penn 
Central  Transportation  CJompany  is  so  acute 
that  cessation  of  its  operations  for  even  a 
short  period  of  time,  may  make  it  financially 
Impossible  to  resume  operations;  and 

Whereas  failure  of  the  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Company  to  resume  operations.  In 
addition  to  the  previously  stated  Impact  on 
vital  transportation  services  throughout  the 
Nation,  will  further  threaten  the  continued 
operation  of  other  financially  Imperiled  rail 
carriers  In  the  Northeast  section  of  the  Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  President  has  not  provided 
the  Congress  with  any  proposals  for  preserv- 
ing essential  rail  services  In  the  Northeast 
section  of  the  Nation,  Including  those  serv- 
ices which  would  be  Jeopsurdlzed  by  financial 
collapse  of  the  Penn  Central  Company;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emergency 
measures  are  necessary  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuity of  essential  rail  transportation  serv- 


ices: Now  therefore.  In  order  to  encourtige 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  to  reach  their  own 
agreement,  and  to  provide  time  for  the  sub- 
mission to  Congress  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  preserving  essential  rail  services  In  the 
Northeast  section  of  the  Nation,  be  it 

Resclved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assem'bled,  That  the  provisions  of  the 
final  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  160)  shall  apply  and 
be  extended  for  an  additional  period  with 
respect  to  the  above  dispute,  so  that  no 
change,  except  by  agreement,  shall  be  made 
by  the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Com- 
pany or  by  Its  employees.  In  the  conditions 
out  of  which  such  dispute  arose  prior  to 
12:01  antemeridian  of  May  9,  1973. 

Sec.  2.  Not  later  than  45  days  from  the 
enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution  the  Presi- 
dent shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  report 
which,  regardless  of  the  settlement  of  the 
particular  dispute  between  the  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Company  and  its  employees 
represented  by  the  United  Transportation 
Union,  provides  a  full  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  preservation  of  essential  rail 
transportation  services  In  the  Northeast  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation,  Including  the  President's 
proposals,  If  any,  regarding  Federal  financial 
expenditures  necessary  fcr  restoration  or 
preservation  of  rail  transportation  services 
Imperiled  by  the  financial  failure  of  rail  car- 
riers, and  for  alternative  means  for  providing 
essential  transportation  services  now  pro- 
vided by  such  carriers. 

Sec.  3.  Not  later  than  30  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  date  specified  in  the  first  section 
of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive report  containing 

(1)  the  progress,  if  any,  of  negotiations 
between  the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Company  and  Its  employees  represented  by 
the  United  Transportation  Union;  and 

(2)  any  such  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
posed solution  of  the  dispute  described  In 
this  Joint  resolution  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
joined  with  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams)  in  this  resolution  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  United  States 
needs  to  be  able  to  deal  with  an  im- 
mobilizing emergency  like  this  one  which 
cuts  off  an  essential  artery,  without  find- 
ing fault  with  trustees,  the  court,  or 
labor.  This  is  the  cutting  off  of  an  essen- 
tial artery  like  a  jugular  vein  of  the 
whole  country. 

The  United  States  has  no  other  ma- 
chinery for  this  purpose  than  law  by 
Congress  and  signature  by  the  President. 
This  is  terribly  deplorable  and  indicates 
a  great  failure  in  national  law,  but 
nevertheless  there  it  is. 

The  court  may  find — I  do  not  wish  to 
be  conclusive — but  it  has  no  authority  in 
such  a  situation,  even  in  a  bankruptcy 
case,  except  as  granted  by  Congress. 
Therefore,  we  must  act. 

Whatever  differences  there  may  be  be- 
tween us,  we  must  act.  Secondly,  I  do  not 
believe  in  bloodletting,  of  letting  them 
stay  out  and  see  who  yields  first,  be- 
cause this  is  a  great  disservice  to 
America. 

Finally,  there  should  be  a  plan  for 
transportation.  We  have  no  right  to  be 
interested  in  the  dispute,  per  se,  but  we 
must  maintain  transportation. 

I  hope  this  resolution  will  receive  im- 
mediate action  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  GREFTTN.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Penn  Central  carries  20  percent  of 


the  freight  of  the  entire  Nation,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country-,  particularly  in  the 
East  and  the  Midwest,  the  percentage 
carried  by  the  Penn  Central  is  much, 
much  greater.  I  understand  that  if  the 
railroad  strike  now  in  progress  continues, 
one  of  the  major  automobile  companies 
will  be  forced  to  begin  shutting  down  to- 
night; and  the  whole  automobile  indus- 
try will  be  shut  down  in  a  period  of  7  days 
if  the  strike  continues. 

I  am  advised  that  the  steel  industry 
will  be  affected  almost  immediately,  and 
that  there  will  be  massive  consequences 
in  terms  of  the  jobs  of  millions  of  work- 
ers within  a  few  days. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  and 
the  rankina  minority  member  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  for 
taking  this  initiative  this  morning.  I  wish 
also  to  indicate,  however,  that  I  think  a 
90-day  extension  of  the  cooling-off  pe- 
riod would  be  too  long.  I  hope  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  who  is  on  the  floor 
at  this  time,  will  convey  that  view  of  at 
least  this  Senator  to  the  committee, 
which,  as  I  understand,  is  about  to  go 
into  session. 

If  there  were  a  shorter  extension — in 
the  neighborhood  of  30  days — the  sense 
of  urgency  which  prevails  in  Congress 
now  might  not  evaporate  completely. 

Once  again,  I  commend  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  for 
the  initiative  and  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee is  meeting.  I  hope  that  any  ex- 
tension granted  will  be  brief  enough  so 
that  Congress  will  have  its  "feet  to  the 
fire,"  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
convey  that  view.  I  believe  we  should  act 
in  a  crisis  atmosphere  in  order  to  get 
results. 


By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.J.  Res.  60.  A  joint  resolution  to  di- 
rect the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission to  study  and  revise  its  rules  con- 
sistent with  the  realities  of  modem  day 
broadcasting,  and  the  special  problems 
of  the  small  market  radio  broadcaster. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

RE-REGtTLATION    OF    RADIO 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  for  regu- 
lating radio  broadcast  stations  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  public  interest  stand- 
ard. In  implementing  the  broad  statutory 
standard  a  body  of  adminstrative  regu- 
lations has  evolved.  While  many  of  these 
regulations  may  be  as  sound  today  as 
when  they  were  adopted,  others  are 
archaic  and  needless  in  view  of  changes 
in  the  state  of  the  art  and  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  number  of  AM  and 
FM  radio  stations  now  on  the  air. 

The  total  number  of  radio  stations  now 
exceeds  7,000,  giving  most  Americans  ac- 
cess to  several  radio  stations  and  in  fact 
the  64  percent  of  the  population  that 
lives  in  standard  metropolitan  statisical 
areas,  has  access  to  at  least  five  Icxial  AM 
stations. 

However,  despite  the  growth  of  the 
radio  industry,  a  substantial  number  of 
radio  stations,  often  operating  in  small 
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t  >wns,  are  not  very  profitable  and  Indeed 
li  irge  numbers  of  stations  Including  most 
IM  stations,  report  operating  losses. 

Realizing  that  fact  and  because  of  the 
t  icreased  capability  of  radio  equipment, 
li  ist  April  the  Commission  announced  a 
s  udy  of  all  their  rules  and  regulations 
p  Brtaining  to  broadcast  stations  to  deter- 
n  line  if  their  regulatory  authority  is  be- 
ll ig  exercised  in  a  meaningful  and  prag- 
matic maimer  consistent  with  the  pub- 
I9;  interest. 

Since  that  time,  the  Commission  has 
a  iopted  two  orders  that  will  Improve  the 
regulatory  framework.  However,  today 
I  seek  to  buUd  on  that  outstanding  rec- 
o  d  and.  In  doing  so,  urge  the  Federal 
C  jmmunlcations  Commission  to  relieve 
the  broadcaster  of  unnecessary  burdens 
tl  lat  will  allow  him  to  devote  more  time 
aid  resources  to  serving  the  public. 

Specifically,  this  resolution  directs  the 
F  Jderal  Commimlcatlons  Commission  to 
si  udy  and  revise  Its  rules  and  regulations, 
c(  insistent  with  the  public  interest,  to  re- 
fl!ct  the  realities  of  modem-day  broad- 
Ci  .sting.  In  this  process,  the  Commission 
is  to  give  special  attention  to  the  unique 
p  oblems  of  small  market  broadcasters 
a;  Id,  In  particular,  consider  the  feaslbll- 
It  7  of  adopting  a  short  form  renewal  ap- 
p  Icatlon  for  radio  along  the  lines  of  the 
li  40A  tax  form;  determine  whether  the 
f « Imess  doctrine  obligations  can  be  sim- 
p  Ifled  and  clarified:  requirements  of  as- 
certaining community  needs  by  small 
IT  arket  broadcasters;  and  direct  its  effort 
a  id  energies  to  relieve  all  broadcasters  of 
t<  chnlcal,  legal,  and  administrative  bur- 
dos  which  are  unrelated  to  or  out  of 
p:  oportlon  to  the  Individual  broadcaster's 
P'  u^ult  of  the  public  interest  and  his  role 
aj  a  public  trustee,  and  thereby  enable 
tl  em  to  devote  more  time  and  resources 
tc  the  public  Interest.  In  recognition  of 
tie  need  to  move  ahead  on  an  experl- 
nental  program  designed  to  test  the 
pactlcal  feasibility  of  these  objectives, 
a  pilot  project  In  representative  sample 
ci  ;ies  would  be  established  by  the  Fed- 
e]|al  Communications  Commission. 

ask  all  interested  Senators  to  Join 
me  In  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 


February  8,  1973 


By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.J.  Res.  61.  A  joint  resolution  au- 
tJiorizing  and  requesting  the  President 
U  proclaim  April  1973  as  "National 
C  leck  Your  Vehicle  Emissions  Month." 
Rsferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
d  clary. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
Ir  troduce  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
tl  e  month  of  April  as  "National  Check 
Y3ur  Vehicle  Emissions  Month."  This 
n  solution  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
la  st  year  and  resulted  in  Increased  pub- 
lii :  awareness  of  the  need  to  have  vehicle 
eiiisslon  systems  checked  annually.  Re- 
gi  .rdless  of  the  quality  of  the  mechanical 
d(  vices  currently  placed  on  our  vehicles 
b:  auto  manufacturers,  they  will  con- 
tliue  to  pollute  the  atmosphere  unless 
Wey  are  regularly  checked  and  main- 
tained. 

It  Is  estimated  that  annual  emission 
inspection,  simple  adjustments  and 
minor  tuneups  would  result  in  at  least 
.  15-  to  25-percent  reduction  in  air  pol- 
lu  Lion  caused  by  motor  vehicle  pollution. 
d  1  the  other  hand,  manufacturers  esti- 


mate that  compliance  with  the  Federal 
emission  standards  for  1975  model  cars 
will  resuJt  in  only  a  2-percent  reduction 
in  automobile  emissions. 

Studies  conducted  by  the  States  of 
Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  Arizona,  and  Cal- 
ifornia, and  by  private  industry  imder 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  clearly  indicate  that 
emission  reduction  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  hydrocarbons  can  be  attained  by 
implementing  a  program  of  vehicle  In- 
spection and  repair  where  needeSsThe 
reductions  attainable  range  from  aiibw 
of  15  percent  to  a  high  of  68  percent. 
The  average  inspection  cost  would  be 
about  $5  per  vehicle. 

In  an  efifort  to  promote  the  annual  in- 
spection of  pollution  control  mecha- 
nisms, I  offer  a  Joint  resolution  today 
which  would  authorize  and  urge  the 
President  to  declare  the  month  of  April 
1973  "National  Check  Your  Vehicle 
Emissions  Month." 

Vehicle  emissions  represent  lost  fuel — 
1  pound  of  fuel  per  pound  of  hydrocar- 
bons emitted  and  one-third  poimd  of  car- 
bon monoxide  emitted.  With  these  rela- 
tionships the  annual  fuel  saving  per  in- 
spected car  will  average  58  gallons,  as- 
suming  an  average  of  10,000  miles  driven 
per  Y^aSTTt^  a  cost  of  37  cents  per  gallon, 
is  ah  average  fuel  savings  per  car 
arrlpuntin4  to  more  than  $21,  which  is 
higher  than  the  estimated  repair  cost. 
Regular  inspection  of  pollution  control 
devices  makes  sense,  then,  both  in  terms 
of  its  effect  on  pollution  and  sa\'ings  to 
the  consimaer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks,  together  with  sev- 
eral newspaper  articles  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  and  articles  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  61 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  con- 
tinuing proclamation  designating  the  month 
of  AprU  beginning  1973,  as  "National  Check 
Your  Vehicle  Emissions  Month,"  and  call 
upon  the  motorists  and  the  automotive  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States  to  take  appro- 
priate steps  during  the  month  of  AprU  to 
reduce  substantially  air  pollution  from  the 
motor  vehicles  operating  on  the  streets  and 
highways. 

Champion  Tests  Reveal:  Tttneups  REorcE 
Auto  Emissions 

While  new  automotive  emission  control 
systems  are  fulfilling  their  promises  of  help- 
ing clean  the  nation's  air,  they  can  do  a  bet- 
ter Job  with  proper  periodic  maintenance, 
according  to  Champion  Spark  Plug  Co. 

A  nationwide  series  of  tests  showed  that 
late-model  U.S.  cars  are  running  twice  as 
clean  as  the  pre-1968  vehicles,  Richard  C. 
Teasel,  Champion  vice-president  research 
and  engineering,  told  a  news  conference  in 
Detroit. 

"In  spite  of  these  encouraging  findings, 
four  out  of  10  of  the  total  cars  on  the  road 
would  still  faU  the  emissions  standards  be- 
ing eatabllshed  by  the  City  of  Chicago  next 
summer,"  Teasel  said.  "However  by  proper 
periodic  maintenance,  almost  all  of  these 
cars  can  be  adjusted  to  pass  standards." 

Tests  conducted  In  Phoenix  and  Denver, 
according    to   Teasel,   revealed   a   nearly    50 


percent  reduction  In  emlaslons  on  this  group 
of  cars  after  a  tuneup. 

Cars  m  Phoenix  showed  a  56  percent  re- 
duction In  carbon  monoxide  and  a  40  per- 
cent reduction  in  unbumed  hydrocarbons  at 
hot  idle  after  tuneup,  whUe  In  Denver,  cars 
showed  a  50  percent  reduction  In  CO  and  a 
47  percent  Improvement  in  HC. 

Vehicle  testing  will  be  compulsory  in 
Chicago  on  July  1,  1873.  with  three  sets  of 
standards  of  varying  degrees  of  severity,  one 
for  pre-1968  vehicles,  a  second  for  1968  and 
1969  units,  and  a  third  for  1970  and  newer 
models. 

Based  on  the  Chicago  standards,  almost  40 
percent  of  all  cars  tested  failed.  About  22 
percent  failed  on  CO  emissions,  7.5  percent 
failed  on  HC  emissions  and  10  percent  failed 
both  CO  and  HC  emissions  standards. 

According  to  Champion,  if  the  test  find- 
ings were  projected  on  a  national  basis  to 
the  110  plus  million  vehicles  on  the  road, 
24  million  vehicles  are  emitting  excessive 
CO,  8  million  are  emitting  too  much  HC 
and  10  million  vehicles  are  faUlng  on  both 
counts.  Thus,  based  on  the  Chicago  emis- 
sions standards,  42  million  American  ve- 
hicles presently  on  the  road  are  emitting  ex- 
cessive pollutants. 

Cars  that  "failed"  contributed  significant- 
ly more  of  their  share  of  pollutants  than  cars 
that  "passed."  WhUe  one-third  of  the  cars 
failed  to  pass  the  CO  tests,  they  contributed 
57  percent  of  total  recorded  CO  emissions  for 
all  the  cars.  The  17.5  percent  falling  HC 
tests  recorded  43  percent  of  all  HC  emis- 
sions, Champion  said. 

Despite  stricter  standards,  newest  cars  with 
more  sophisticated  antl-emlssion  equipment 
had  the  lowest  rate  of  failure.  About  36  per- 
cent of  the  1970-1972  cars  faUed  Chicago 
standards,  compared  to  a  42  percent  rate  of 
failure  for  earlier  cars. 

In  the  Phoenix  testa,  after  tuneup,  all  cars 
were  able  to  pass  emissions  tests  while  in 
Denver  the  faUure  rate  dropped  from  61  per- 
cent to  5  percent.  For  all  cars  only  3.3  percent 
failed  to  pass  after  tuneup. 

In  the  tests,  average  emissions  for  late- 
model  cars  was  2.8  percent  carbon  monoxide 
(CO)  and  308  parts  per  million  unburned 
hydrocarbons  (HC).  For  pre-1968  cars,  aver- 
age emissions  of  CO  was  4.7  percent  and  aver- 
age HC  emissions  were  723  parts  per  million. 
The  Champion  tests  of  1,870  vehicles 
showed  that  maintenance  was  an  important 
factor  in  whether  cars  passed  or  failed.  Teasel 
said. 

In  pre-1968  cars,  average  mileage  of  failures 
was  69,914  miles,  compared  to  68,244  miles  for 
non-failures.  In  the  1968-69  group  average 
mUeage  for  failures  was  47,916  mUes  versus 
47,298  miles  for  non-failures.  In  the  1970-73 
group,  faUures  averaged  22,782  miles  while 
non-faUures  averaged  18,134  miles. 

According  to  Champion,  the  primary  rea- 
son for  CO  faUures  Is  Improper  air/fuel  mix- 
ture. Typical  maintenance  needs  Included 
adjustment  of  the  carburetor,  improper  idle 
setting,  stuck  choke,  dirty  air  cleaner  and 
other  factors  affecting  the  air/fuel  ratio. 

Abnormally  high  HC  readings  generaUy  re- 
sult from  engine  misfire  and  incomplete  com- 
bustion of  fuel.  Worn  spark  plugs,  bad  points 
or  condensers,  faulty  wiring.  Improper  tim- 
ing, distributor  system  malfunctions,  and 
worn  engines  all  can  lead  to  misfire  and  high 
HC  readings.  Champion  said. 

The  Champion  emission  test  program  was 
conducted  in  Dayton.  O.;  Norman,  Okla.; 
Dallas;  Denver;  Memphis;  Phoenix;  San 
Ramon,  Calif.;  Chicago,  and  New  Orleans. 

[From  Automotive  News,  Jan.  15,  1973) 
Jatczes  Join  Aftermarket  for  April  Pro- 
gram :  National  Emission  Check  Slated 
Chicago. — Plans  for  the  country's  first  Na- 
tional E^misslons  Check  Lane  Program,  sched- 
uled for  April,  1973.  have  been  announced 
by  the  Indxistrywide  Vehicle  Emissions  Check 
Committee. 
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Highlighting  the  announcement  was  the 
disclosure  that  the  United  States  Jaycees 
wUl  play  a  major  role  with  Automotive  Serv- 
ice Industry  Assn.,  Independent  Oarage  Own- 
ers Assn.,  Equipment  and  Tool  Institute; 
Automotive  Boosters  and  the  Car  Care  Coun- 
cil in  planning,  spearheading  and  executing 
the  check  lane  program. 

The  American  Automobile  Assn.,  American 
Assn.  of  University  Women,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Driver  Training  and  Safety  Education 
Assn.  will  also  serve  in  Important  suppor- 
tive roles. 

In  making  the  announcement  pledging 
and  defining  support  by  the  U.S.  Jayoees, 
Bemie  Brand,  Jaycee  senior  program  man- 
ager of  environmental  Improvement,  esti- 
mated that  "some  2,000  Jaycee  chapters  will 
be  aggressively  promoting  April  Check  Lanes 
in  local  shopping  and  recycling  centers  be- 
fore and  during  next  April." 

This  is  the  second  phase  of  the  "AprU  Is 
National  Check  Your  Vehicle  Emissions 
Month"  campaign  developed  last  year  as  the 
aftermarket's  response  to  President  Nixon's 
Proclamation  asking  motorists  to  have  their 
cars'  emissions  checked  and  the  necessary  en- 
gine adjustments  made  for  reduced  air  pol- 
lution. 

Finding  and  correcting  the  emitters  is  the 
objective  of  the'  April  Check  Lane  Program. 
According  to  Atlantic  Richfield  projections, 
"more  than  60  percent  of  the  nation's  auto- 
mobiles have  engine  malfunctions  contribut- 
ing to  excessive  exhavist  pollution  which  can 
be  corrected  by  simple  maintenance." 

"The  decision  to  make  community  check 
lanes  the  focal  point  of  our  1973  program, 
as  well  as  the  determination  that  support  of 
civic  groups  was  essential,  came  after  anal- 
ysis of  over  1.000  April  '72  programs,"  Dick 
Zimmerman,  general  manager  of  the  program 
committee,  said. 

"We  found  that  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams used  check  lanes  as  the  base  for  stimu- 
lating the  other  prime  ingredient,  civic  and 
motorist  awareness  and  Involvement,"  Zim- 
merman continued. 

Three  members  of  ETI,  Allen  Testproducts 
Division,  Allen  Electric  &  Equipment  Co.; 
Marquette  Mfg.  Co.,  and  Sun  Electric  Corp., 
It  was  announced,  will  supply  portable  ana- 
lyzer equipment  and  a  combined  staff  of  some 
1.200  field  engineers  to  provide  local  tech- 
nical training  and  supervision  on  its  use. 

Jack  Proven,  ETI's  executive  manager  and 
the  committee  coordinator  for  equipment 
availability  and  field  training,  announced 
that  a  new  training  booklet  Is  being  devel- 
oped to  .-simplify  the  local  training  process. 

Professional  manpower  for  the  lanes  will 
be  coordinated  by  ASIA  and  IGOA.  Speaking 
for  these  groups,  Freer  Klger,  vice-president 
of  IGOA "3  specialty  shop  council,  stated  that 
•although  ASIA  and  IGOA  members  will  be 
spearheading  manpower  coordination  na- 
tionally, we  expect  our  members  to  elicit  co- 
operation from  such  other  local  service 
groups  as  NADA,  and  the  gasoline  retailer 
associations  in  manning  local  campaigns." 

Art  Nellen,  general  manager  of  the  Car 
Care  Courc'.l,  reported  on  the  vital  role  the 
CCC  will  play  in  the  April  campaign — that 
of  national  motorist  education. 

"The  real  measure  of  motorist  motivation 
will  be  the  amount  of  local  media  support 
and  word-of-mouth  interest  that  must  be 
generated  by  the  local  committee,"  Nellen 
said.  "For  that  reason,  we  are  preparing  ef- 
fective guidelines  and  materials  for  stimulat- 
Irg  local  promotional  support. 

"At  the  national  level,"  he  said,  "we  are 
preparing  newsprint  ads,  as  well  as  an  assort- 
ment of  radio  and  television  spots  to  set  the 
awareness  framework  for  the  local  payoff. 
National  media  donated  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  In  public  service  time  and 
space  in  support  of  the  April  '72  Program. 
We  are  anticipating  an  even  greater  use  of 
program  material,  including  feature  stories, 
for  next  April's  program." 


Committee  spokesmen  stressed  the  point 
that  although  the  1973  program  is  national 
In  scope.  Its  actual  execution  wUl  be  state  by 
state  and  community  by  community. 

"Although  we  have  defined  major  roles  in 
coordinating  the  work  of  our  cooperating 
groups,  anyone  can  spearhead  a  local  cam- 
paign," Zimmerman  said.  "All  they  have  to 
do  is  follow  the  step  by  step  approach  we 
have  outlined  In  our  Check  Lane  Guidebook." 

Several  other  firms  have  announced  sup- 
port of  the  emissions-check  program. 

Women's  Day  magazine  will  run  a  March 
feature  on  the  program,  while  Toyota  Motor 
Sales  USA,  Inc.,  is  purchasing  1,000  specially 
prepared  kits  of  tieln  material  for  distribu- 
tion to  Its  dealers  across  the  country. 

Chrysler  Motors  Corp.  is  featuring  the  pro- 
gram's logo  and  April  is  National  Check 
Your  Vehicle  Emissions  Month  line  In  spe- 
cially prepared  dealer  tleln  materials. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.  has  produced  a 
16-page  special  newspaper  roto  section  on 
the  program,  which  wUl  be  sent  to  every 
daily  newspaper  in  the  country. 

Fram  Automotive  Division,  Fram  Corp.,  is 
featuring  a  f\ill  color  page  on  the  program 
In  its  own  publication  being  sent  next  month 
to  500,000  automotive  wholesalers  and  serv- 
ice dealers. 

Wlx  Corp.  is  preparing  special  pollution 
control  advertising  featuring  the  clean-car 
logo. 

[Prom  the  OU  DaUy.  Nov.  29,  1972] 

Check  Your  Vkhicle  Month  Attracts  Wide 

Sttpport 

New  York. — Representatives  of  aU  seg- 
ments of  the  automotive  service  Industry  are 
backing  a  resolution  by  Congress  that  would 
proclaim  April  1972,  as  National  Check  Your 
Vehicle  Month  as  a  means  of  reducing  pol- 
lution from  auto  emissions. 

Comprehensive  studies  show  that  simple 
inspection  with  minor  adjustments  and  tune- 
ups can  reduce  individual  vehicle  pollution 
by  an  average  of  26  percent  with  resultant 
cost  savings  to  car  owners  by  better  fuel 
consumption,  amounting  to  about  (21  a 
year. 

To  ensure  total  industry  support  of  the 
Presidential  proclamation  that  is  being 
sought,  an  ad  hoc  committee  has  been  cre- 
ated to  develop  and  implement  a  plan  of 
action.  Represented  on  the  committee  are 
a  wide  range  of  oil  companies  and  suppliers 
to  the  automotive  aftermarket  as  well  as 
equipment  manufacturers,  trade  associations 
and  automotive  business  publications. 

One  of  the  oil  companies  which  is  urging 
full  support  of  the  measure  Is  Atlantic  Rich- 
field. Dr.  B.  G.  Oower,  ARCO  manager  of 
consumer  affairs,  represents  the  technical 
committee.  He  supports  a  three-engine  check 
to  spot  gross  polluters.  The  system,  Oower 
says,  are  ignition,  carburetlon  and  emis- 
sions control.  The  check  can  be  performed  In 
less  than  15  minutes  by  a  service  shop  with 
minimal  equipment. 

Minimal  equipment,  Oower  said,  means 
exhaust  analyzers  to  analyze  hydrocarbons 
and  carbon  monoxide  emissions.  This  would 
cost  the  dealer  as  little  as  $300  and  for  a 
somewhat  better  one  as  much  as  $2100.  The 
equipment  used  by  ARCO's  Caravan  cost  a 
total  of  $10,000  but  this  would  not  be  nec- 
essary for  a  service  station  dealer  to  perform 
the  task  adequacy.  His  equipment  would 
be  to  diagnose  a  car  to  get  a  general  idea  of 
what  is  wrong  with  It.  Then  his  equipment 
would  be  used  to  perform  a  second  service 
and  that  is  to  show  the  customer  by  means 
of  the  Instruments  how  his  engine  perform- 
ance has  been  Improved  after  adjustments 
have  been  made. 

Principal  things  to  be  checked  on  a  car, 
Oower  said,  are  the  spark  plugs,  timing, 
carburetor.  Idle  speed  and  air  filter.  Asked 
whether  he   thought  motorists  will  submit 


their  cars  to  Inspection,  Oower  said  he  be- 
lieves most  people  are  diligent  but  up  until 
recently  no  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
poUutlon.  Now  we  are  entering  a  new  phase 
In  automobile  maintenance  and  performance. 
As  inspections  will  be  free,  motorists  should 
not  have  hesitancy  in  having  their  cars 
looked  over. 

"More  than  60  percent  of  the  cars  on  the 
road  have  simple  malfimctions  with  simple 
adjustments  needed  to  correct  them,"  Oower 
said.  "Fifty  percent  need  carburetor  adjust- 
ments. The  rest  need  work  on  the  ignition 
system  and  new  air  filters." 

Gower  said  that  more  emphasis  Is  being 
placed  on  car  performance  and  mUeage  than 
ever  before.  The  driver  is  being  educated  to 
get  over  the  idea  that  "as  long  as  a  car 
runs  why  bother  with  doing  anything  about 
the  engine." 

"If  our  Industry  can  find  and  correct  the 
seriously  offending  cars,"  Gower  said,  "we 
will  have  provided  a  valuable  service  to 
motorists  and  to  the  public  at  large." 

Atlantic  Richfield  has  spotlighted  and 
dramatized  the  fight  on  pollution  with  Its 
Clean  Air  Caravans.  During  the  summer  of 
1970  the  first  caravan  travelled  across  the 
United  States  demonstrating  how  the  in- 
dividual motorist  could  contribute  to  cleaner 
air  by  keeping  the  engine  of  his  car  properly 
maintained. 

The  first  caravan  consisted  of  23  smaU 
delivery  vans,  each  containing  two  exhaust 
emission  analyzers.  It  started  out  from  Los 
Angeles  and  conducted  its  air  pollution 
checking  activity  to  15  metropolitan  areas 
across  the  country,  testing  more  than  76,000 
vehicles. 

Improper  carburetor  adjustment  was 
found  to  be  the  most  frequent  cause  of  high 
exhaust  pollution.  More  than  half  the  cars 
tested  needed  an  adjustment.  Among  the  de- 
ficiencies were  restricted  air  filters,  12  per- 
cent of  the  cars;  problems  on  the  PCV  sys- 
tem, 23  percent  and  Ignition  problems.  20 
percent. 

From  this  ARCO  concluded  that  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  nation's  37  million  vehicles 
have  engine  malfunctions  which  are  con- 
tributing to  air  pollution  and  which  could 
be  corrected  by  simple  maintenance. 

This  year  a  second  caravan  Is  making  its 
way  around  the  country.  It  has  already  made 
car  inspections  at  120  communities  and  by 
the  time  It  finishes  its  Joiu-ney  expect  to  visit 
at  least  another  120  places  Gower  said  that 
Its  findings  substantiate  those  of  the  1970 
caravan,  Indicating  the  need  for  such  inspec- 
tions and  follow-up  adjustments 

An  ad  hoc  committee  has  been  set  up  to 
support  a  Presidential  proclamation  deelg 
nating  AprU  1972  as  National  Check  Your 
Vehicle  Emissions  Month.  The  committee 
consists  of  Richard  J.  Zimmerman,  of  Zim- 
merman Associates,  coordinator:  James  E 
Bates,  Ignition  Manufacturers  Institute;  Dr 
B.  G.  Gower,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co  ;  Gerry 
Haddon,  Motor  Age  Magazine;  Richard  D. 
Kudner.  Champtlon  Spark  Plug  Co.;  Frank 
McGonagle.  Fram  Corp.;  .Arthur  H.  Nellen 
Jr .  Car  Care  Council,  and  A.  J.  Russo,  Shell 
Oil  Co. 

The  group  met  recently  In  Chicago  to  fur- 
ther plans  for  National  Check  Your  Vehicle 
Month  and  to  le.id  support  to  the  resolution 
which  will  activate  it.  'The  resolution,  intro- 
duced by  Sen.  Vance  Hartke,  D-Ind  ,  and 
Rep.  Bob  Eckhardt.  D-Texas.  states  that 
"the  President  is  authorized  and  requested 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  the 
month  of  April.  1972.  as  National  Check  Your 
Vehicle  Emissions  Month  and  call  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  take  their 
vehicles  Into  the  repair  shop  of  their  choice 
to  have  the  emissions  checked  and  their 
vehicles  adjusted  where  necessary  so  that  we 
can  substantially  reduce  air  pollution  from 
the  110  million  motor  vehicles  operating  on 
the  streets. 
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(From  the  Motoress,   March,   1972] 
Hi  EDiNG  Nation's  Call:  MA  Joins  Pollution 

PlGHT 

V  pending  presidential  proclamation;  and 
in  roduction  of  legislation  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gr  iss,  were  ample  impetus  for  Motoress  Aid's 
derision  to  help  the  April,  1972  "National 
Ct  eck  Your  Vehicles  Emissions  Month." 

\  National  Ad  Hoc  Committee  In  Crans- 
to  1,  Rhode  Island,  advanced  the  idea  of 
sisniflcantly  reducing  air  pollution  from 
Ar  lerica's  unmalntained  cars  by  encouraging 
individuals  to  have  their  vehicles  checked 
pe  -lodlcally. 

following  the  spirit  of  the  idea.  U.S.  Sen- 
ati  ir  Vance  Hartke  of  Indiana,  and  Rep.  Bob 
Ec  shard  c  of  Texas,  Introduced  almost  Identi- 
ca    resolutions  to  deal  with  the  problem. 

The  complete  resolution  follows: 

"That  the  President  Is  authorized  and  re- 
qu  ested  to  Issue  a  proclam»t*<j6"deslgnatlng 
th  (  month  of  April.  1972  as  'National  Check 
Yc  ur  Vehicle  Emissions  Month,'  and  call  upon 
th  s  people  of  the  United  States  to  take  their 
ve  licles  into  the  repair  shop  of  their  choice 
to  have  the  emissions  checked  and  their  vehi- 
cle B  adjusted  where  necessarj',  so  that  we 
ca  1  substantially  reduce  air  pollution  from 
th !  110  million  motor  vehicles  operating  on 
th  s  streets  and  highways." 

:;omprehensive  studies  show  that  this  slm- 
pl(  Inspection  with  minor  adjustments  and 
tu  le-ups  can  reduce  Individual  vehicle  pol- 
lu  Ion  by  an  average  of  25  percent  with  re- 
su  tant  cost  savings  to  the  owners. 

Serving  the  country  at  large.  MA  points 
ou ;  how  a  nation-wide  program  such  as  this 
ca  1  have  far-reaching  effects  for  the  natlon- 
at  large;  If  full-scale  participation  can  be 
ac  ileved. 

iIA  believes  that  if  all  Its  membepe  have 
th  ise  checks  made,  and  in  turn  convince 
ot;  lers  of  the  need  to  follow  suit,  they  will 
be  :ome  a  catalyst  in  starting  a  national 
ch  kln-reactlon  of  significant  proportions. 

Cleaning  up  the  air  Is  everyone's  respon- 
slllllty,  but  MA  Is  proud  to  aid  the  National 
Pr  >gram  through  MA  automotive  dealers  In 
va  'lous  parts  of  the  country." 

Concerted  participation  and  a  continuing 
In  erest  in  such  a  fight  could  further  lead  to 
U.  i.  Government  support. 

Vhe  need  to  clean  the  air  cannot  be  denied. 
no :  in  any  way  minimized.  And  the  time  to 
do  It — Is  now.  Future  generations  of  Ameri- 
ca IS  will  forever  be  grateful  to  those  whose 
ac  ions  assure  clean  air  in  the  future. 

«IA  is  proud  to  be  on  the  list  of  groups 
th  It  helps  America  stay  clean. 

We  b«lleve  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  Is 
do  ng  a  gobd  Job  and  we  want  to  help  them." 

'We're  doing  so  by  providing  a  center  for 
err  isslcn  checks  to  be  made.  We  encourage 
ou  ■  members  to  have  these  checks  made," 
said  Alice  Saunders.  MA's  National  Director. 
wi  ;at  can  you  do  about  toub  car's  exhaust 

POLLUTION 

s  an  informative  booklet  published  by 
th  I  Champion  Spark  Plug  Company.  They 
ha.'e  Joined  the  April  Crusade  for  "Check 
Yc  ur  Emissions  Month." 

(lembers  wishing  a  copy  should  write  to: 
Po  lutlon.  Motoress  Aid,  inc..  P.O.  Box  400, 
So  ithfleld.  Mich.  48076. 

(From  the  OH  Dally.  May  17.  1972] 
Ri  SE.\RCKERS    Issue    Report:    Annual    Auto 
:  NSPECTioN     Seen     Best     Way     To    Trim 
Amissions 

Jew  York. — Yearlv  inspection  and  maln- 

te  la-^ce  of  automobiles  appears   to   be   the 

m<ist  effective  wav  to  keep  down  engine  emls- 

s  on  a  lorg-term  basis. 

rhls  IS  one  of  the  conclusions  reached  in 

8J-pafe   report   issued   here   by   the   Co- 

Inating  Research  Council. 

ticre  frequent  Inspection  and  maintenance 

wcjuld   be  too  expensive,  Richard  Koppang. 

ect  engineer  for  TRW  Systems  Group,  ex- 
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plained,  "conversely,  a  less  frequent  program 
would  allow  too  much  time  for  engine  deteri- 
oration." he  added. 

Two  independent  research  organizations — 
TRW  Systems  group  and  Scott  Research 
Laboratories — pooled  their  expertise  to  de- 
velop a  new  computer  model  for  use  by  states 
setting  up  car  emission-control  programs. 

Fifteen  states  have  so  far  told  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  that  they  are 
considering  the  possibility  of  setting. up  in- 
spection programs  as  part  of  their  U)verall 
efforts  to  meet  national  ambient  (^liallty 
standards  by  mld-1975.  Only  New  Jersey  has 
adopted  a  program  as  of  now. 

Scott's  role  was  to  analyze  the  extent  and 
frequency  of  engine  malfunctions  which  af- 
fect emissions.  TRW  designed  the  experi- 
ments, analyzed  Scott's  data,  and  Integrated 
It  into  the  model. 

After  making  certain  data  refinements, 
TRW  demonstrated  the  model's  versatility 
by  applying  it  to  four  geographic  regions  In 
the  United  States:  Los  Angeles;  New  York 
City:  Washington.  DC.  and  Denver. 

These  regions  were  selected  because  they 
represent  four  major  kinds  of  air  quality 
problems  found  throughout  the  country.  In 
each  case,  TRW  discussed  air-quality  needs 
with  regional  officials  and  compiled  the 
necessary  demographic  data. 

TRWs  calculations  show  that  motorists  In 
cities  like  Los  Angeles  a:;(l  Denver,  where 
hydrocarbon  emissions  are  the  main  problem, 
can  expect  to  pay  more  for  emission  Inspec- 
tion and  maintenance  than  motorists  In 
areas  where  carbon  monoxide  is  the  pollutant 
of  major  concern. 

The  higher  cost  of  reducing  hydrocarbons 
results  from  the  need  to  maintain  ignition 
systems.  Engine  misfiring,  caused  by  mal- 
function of  the  Ignition  system,  is  a  major 
cause  of  hydrocarbon  emissions.  Carbon  mo- 
noxide emissions,  however,  can  be  controlled 
with  a  simpler,  less  costly  procedure — ad- 
justment of  the  idle  air  fuel  ratio  and  Idle 
rpm. 

Koppang  said  the  model's  emission-re- 
duction calculations  assume  all  required 
maintenance  will  be  correctly  done.  "Carbu- 
retor adjustments  are  particularly  sensitive," 
he  says.  "An  Idle  set  one  percent  richer  than 
the  specification  can  almost  completely  ne- 
gate the  effectiveness  of  a  program  primarily 
concerned  with  reducing  carbon  monoxide." 

The  study  to  develop  this  model  Is  one  of 
mere  than  30  projects  sponsored  by  the 
council  as  part  of  an  Industry-government 
program  to  obtain  reliable  air  pollution  data. 
Representatives  frcm  the  petroleum  and 
automotive  Industries  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment participate  in  the  technical  conduct 
of  all  CRC  studies. 

It  means  our  three  system  engine  emis- 
sions check  has  taken  on  fresh  significance. 
Although  It  may  not  be  as  complete  as  we 
would  like.  It  has  been  acclaimed  as  a  prac- 
tical and  achievable  beginning  In  the  steady 
upjradlng  of  emission  control  expertise  by 
our  nation's  mechanics.  Furthermore,  It 
could  b©  an  important  Interim  step  In 
achieving  nation-wide  PMVI  Standards.  In 
both  these  resards,  we  can  be  mutually 
proud  that  we  have  taken  a  giant  step 
forward — Your  Ad  Hoc  Committee. 
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ADDITIONAL        COSPONSORS        OF 
BELLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    316 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
<for  Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas cMr.  PuLBRiGHT)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  316,  a  bill  to  further  the 
purposes  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  by 
designating  certain  lands  for  inclusion 
In  the  national  ■wilderness  preservation 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Bykd 
(for  Mr.  Church)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  471,  a  bill  to  encourage 
State  and  local  governments  to  reform 
their  real  property  tax  systems  so  as  to 
decrease  the  real  property  tax  burden  of 
low-  and  moderate -Income  individuals 
who  have  attained  age  65. 

S.    648 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDxcK),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  548,  a  bill  to  provide  price  sup- 
port for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent 
of  the  parity  price  therefor, 
s.  ses 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
(for  Mr.  NuNN),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  565,  a  bill  to  require  the 
Congress  to  prescribe  a  ceiling  on  ex- 
penditures for  each  fiscal  year  and  to 
establish  procedures  to  effectuate  such 
ceilings. 

S.    571 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  571,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
to  require  that  imported  meat  be  labeled 
"imported"  at  all  stages  of  distribution 
imtll  delivery  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

S.    607 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  607, 
amendments  to  the  Lead-Based  Paint 
Poisoning  Prevention  Act. 

senate    JOINT   RESOLUTION    11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), and  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  TuNNEY)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  II,  to  pay 
tribute  to  law  enforcement  officers  of 
this  country  on  Law  Day,  May  1,  1973. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  62— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
S.  824  TO  THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

f  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion: S.  824,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  Othal 
William  Ray,  doing  business  as  Bill  Ray 
Construction  Co.  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska 
and  Senate  Resolution  62,  a  Senate  res- 
olution to  refer  this  bill  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1492  and  2509  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  I  request  that  these 
pieces  of  legislation  be  jointly  referred 
and  considered  together  by  the  relevant 
committee. 

I  further  request  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  their  entirety  in 
the  Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  and  bill  are  as  follows : 
S.  Res.  62 
Resolution  to  refer  3.  824,  together  with  all 

accompanying  papers,  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  Court  of 

Claims 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  (S.  824)  entitled 
"A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Othal  William  Ray 
doing  business  as  BUl  Ray  Construction  Com- 
pany of  Fairbanks,  Alaska",  now  pending  in 
the  Senate,  together  with  all  the  accompany- 
ing papers.  Is  hereby  referred  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims;  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  shall  proceed 
with  the  same  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  report  to 
the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
thereon  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the 
Congress  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against 
the  United  States,  or  a  gratuity,  and  the 
amount.  If  any.  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

S.    824 
A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Othal  William  Ray. 

doing  business  as  Bill  Ray  Construction 

Company  of  Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  Othal  William  Ray,  doing  busi- 
ness as  Bill  Ray  Construction  Company  of 
Fairbanks,  Alaska,  a  sum  of  money.  In  the 
amount  to  be  substantiated,  representing  the 
amount  to  which  such  claimant  Is  equitably 
entitled  for  the  cost  sustained  by  him  and  his 
company  arising  out  of  a  contract  with  the 
Department  of  the  Army  for  the  construction 
tof  certain  facilities  at  Fort  Walnwrlght, 
Alaska,  which  contract  required  claimant  to 
bear  substantial  loss  as  a  result  of  a  flood  dis- 
aster occurring  In  the  construction  area  In 
August  1967,  a  loss  for  which  no  remedy  can 
be  found  at  law  except  through  si)€Clal  ap- 
propriation of  funds  by  Congress. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  oX  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  In  excess  of  20  per  centum  thereof 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  63— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  ENDORS- 
ING THE  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  OCEAN  POLICY 
STATEMENT 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  offer 
a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  endors- 
ing the  objectives  envisioned  In  the  Presi- 
dent's ocean  policy  statement  of  May  23, 
1970.  These  goals  are  now  being  pursued 
by  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Seabed  Committee  in  its  prepara- 
tion for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 
tentatively  scheduled  for  November  of 
1973. 

Historically,  the  law  of  the  sea,  unlike 
the  law  of  the  land,  was  b^ed  on  a  con- 


cept of  unrestricted  liberty.  This  so- 
called  "freedom  of  the  seas"  doctrine 
prohibited  claims  of  sovereignty  or  na- 
tional jurisdiction  over  the  open  oceans 
with  all  nations  enjoying  equal  rights  to 
the  u.se  of  these  waters.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  this  doctrine  was  the  3-mile  ter- 
ritorial .sea,  a  generally  accepted  compro- 
mise, designed  to  protect  the  defense  in- 
terests of  ;oastal  States.  For  over  three 
and  one-half  centuries,  this  doctrine  re- 
mained the  basis  of  a  remarkably  stable 
regime  of  international  law. 

However,  the  enormous  incrpa.se  of 
mankind's  needs  in  this  highly  techno- 
logical age  made  urgent  the  .search  for 
new  resources.  In  an  effort  to  modify  the 
law  of  the  sea  in  light  of  developing  tech- 
nology. President  Tiuman  asserted,  in 
1945,  the  exclusive  right  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  exploit  the  resources  of 
the  Continental  Shelf  off  its  coast  beyond 
the  traditional  3-mile  limit. 

Unfortunately,  the  Truman  proclama- 
tion was  interpreted  by  the  international 
community  to  stand  for  the  right  of 
coastal  states  to  make  general  unilateral 
jurisdictional  claims.  This  action  by  the 
United  States  initiated  a  period  of  es- 
calating claims,  first,  to  navigation  and 
fishing  rights,  and  finally  to  full  sov- 
ereignty over  wide  areas  of  the  seas. 

In  an  attempt  to  resolve  these  some- 
times conflicting  claims  and  to  codify  a 
uniform  law  of  the  sea.  the  United  Na- 
tions convened  a  conference  in  1958. 
However,  the  four  conventions,  adopted 
as  a  result  of  that  Conference,  failed  to 
establish  a  fixed  territorial  sea  bound- 
ary, and  thereby  did  little  to  alleviate 
the  problem  of  expanding  coastal  state 
jurisdictional  claims. 

In  1966,  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
acknowledged  the  problem  and  estab- 
lished the  general  direction  of  U.S.  policy 
on  this  Issue  when  he  stated: 

Under  no  circumstances,  we  believe,  must 
we  ever  allow  the  prospects  of  rich  harvest 
and  mineral  wealth  to  create  a  new  form  of 
colonial  competition  among  maritime  na- 
tions. We  must  be  careful  to  avoid  a  race  to 
grab  and  hold  the  lands  under  the  high 
seas.  We  must  ensure  that  the  deep  seas  and 
the  ocean  bottoms  are,  and  remain,  the 
legacy  of  all  human  beings. 

During  the  following  year.  Ambassador 
Arvld  Pardo,  Representative  of  the  Per- 
manent Mission  of  Malta  to  the  United 
Nations,  proposed  that  the  General 
Assembly  declare  the  seabed  and  the 
ocean  floor  a  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind, and  that  the  United  Nations  take 
immediate  steps  to  draft  a  treaty  em- 
bodying this  principle. 

Spurred  Into  action  by  the  Maltese 
proposal,  the  General  Assembly,  In  1969. 
authorized  the  creation  of  the  United 
Nations  Seabed  Committee.  This  Com- 
mittee was  given  the  responsibility  of 
preparing  for  a  comprehensive  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference  to  be  held  imder 
U.N.  auspices. 

As  many  of  you  know,  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  a  Senate  Adviser 
to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  this  Seabed 
Committee,  and  the  subcommittee  I 
chair  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  devoted  a  number  of  hearings  to 
this  subject.  At  the  present  time,  91 
members  of  the  United  Nations  belong 


to  the  Seabed  Committee,  and  four  meet- 
ings have  been  held  to  prepare  for  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  Two  addi- 
tional preparatory  meetings  have  been 
scheduled  for  this  year  along  with  a 
conference  organizational  session  in 
November.  The  substantive  work  of  this 
Conference  will  not  begin  until  the 
spring  of  1974  in  Santiago.  Chile. 

I  must  emphasize  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  are  talking  about,  not  theoretical 
or  esoteric  matters,  but  law  that  will 
apply  to  the  70  percent  of  the  globe 
covered  by  the  oceans.  Only  30  percent 
is  covered  by  the  land  and  the  continents 
and  this  30  percent  is  well  governed  by 
law.  But  this  is  an  area  of  rapine  and 
anarchy  in  many  cases,  in  the  70  percent 
of  the  earth  that  is  covered  by  water. 

Although  the  Seabed  Committee  has 
achieved  an  agreement  on  a  provisional 
agenda  for  the  Conference  and  has  made 
some  headway  toward  drafting  treaty 
articles  on  the  principles  for  an  inter- 
national seabed  regime,  its  overall  prog- 
ress has  been  disappointingly  slow.  The 
vast  range  of  questions  concerning  the 
limits  of  national  jurisdiction  to  the  sea 
and  seabed,  passage  through  straits, 
fishery  rights  and  conservation  measures, 
preservation  of  the  marine  environment 
and  the  internationalization  of  the  sea- 
bed beyond  national  jurisdiction,  has 
created  sharp  differences  in  national  pol- 
icies, which  are  yet  to  be  reconciled. 

The  time  for  deahng  with  the  problems 
of  ocean  space  is  rapidly  running  out  for 
the  fiag  nations  approach  which  so  many 
nations  of  the  world  have  adopted.  We 
can  see  the  situation  where  national 
boundaries  will  be  extended  so  that  they 
meet  in  the  center  of  the  ocesin.  This 
would  be  a  disaster  as  it  would  affect  the 
heritage  of  mankind.  It  would  be  ex- 
ploited on  the  same  basis  as  when  the 
white  nations  carved  up  the  black  con- 
tinent of  Africa  and  the  yellow  continent 
of  Asia  in  the  past  century.  It  is  essen- 
tial, for  a  variety  of  reasons,  that  the 
international  community  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  a  comprehensive  law  of  the  sea. 

First,  such  an  agreement  is  necessary 
to  check  and  abate  the  threat  of  ocean 
pollution  before  it  reaches  the  threshold 
of  irreversibility.  The  recommendations 
of  the  Stockholm  Conference  and  the  re- 
cently negotiated  Ocean  Dumping  Con- 
vention are  merely  the  first  steps  in  this 
direction.  A  strong  international  orga- 
nization is  necessary  to  promulgate  and 
to  enforce  international  pollution  control 
standards  for  the  high  teas.  The  aston- 
ishing development  of  the  super  oil 
tanker  reinforces  the  need  for  immediate 
action  in  this  area. 

Only  5  years  ago.  the  average  tanker 
was  approximately  12.000  to  13.000  tons. 
There  are  now  four  tankers  in  operation 
of  325,000  tons.  Future  plans  include 
monsters  of  800.000  tons.  As  noted  ex- 
perts hav^pointed  out,  a  single  disaster 
with  one  of  these  giants  releasing  all  its 
oil  would  Increase  by  25  percent  the  total 
pollution  of  the  seas  in  that  year.  Such 
an  eventuality  was  one  of  the  major 
factors  which  prompted  Canada  to  es- 
tablish a  100-mile  pollution  zone.  In 
which  navigation  could  be  controlled. 

Another  reason  requiring  a  prompt 
agreement  on  the  law  of  the  sea  negotia- 
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tio  ns  is  the  promotion  of  better  manage - 
mtnt  and  conservation  of  fishery  re- 
sources. The  present  International  con- 
servation treaties  and  organizations  are 
woifully  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
pr(  iblems  caused  by  modem  flslilng  tech- 
no ogy.  The  International  Commission 
on  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fishery — 
IC  'JAF — is  a  prime  example.  Fishery  ex- 
pe  Xs  have  indicated  that  ofF  the  coast  of 
Ne  w  England,  the  U.S.  food  fish  catch  has 
dropped  50  percent  in  10  years,  while 
thht  of  foreign  fleets  has  Increased  to 
toy  'X  times  the  present  U.S.  catch.  Despite 
feeble  attempts  by  ICNAP  to  limit  the 
total  catch,  overfishing  has  nearly  de- 
pleted the  haddock  stocks  and  severely 
danaged  the  yellowtall  floimder  and 
he  Ting  resources.  A  strong  uniform  mul- 
tlratlonal  fisheries  conservation  agree- 
mint  must  be  achieved  during  the  next 
te\  J  years  in  order  to  prevent  the  neces- 
slt  r  for  unilateral  action. 

,  \B  ocetin  technology  advances  and  the 
sei  jch  for  seabed  resources  increases,  the 
ne  :essity  for  a  law  of  the  sea  treaty  be- 
coi  aes  more  evident.  Studies  have  shown 
th  it  offshore  oil  is  by  far  the  most  valu- 
ab  e — In  terms  of  dollars — ocean  resource 
th  it  will  be  exploited.  Offshore  produc- 
tioi  in  1970  provided  approximately  19 
pe  -cent  of  the  world's  oil,  valued  at  $8 
bil  ion.  Within  10  years,  offshore  oil  pro- 
du;tion  is  expected  to  reach  25  million 
ba  Tels  a  day,  or  about  33  percent  of  the 
toi  al  world  output  of  70  million  barrels  a 
da  r  As  a  result,  nations  are  rushing  to 
establish  exclusive  economic  resource 
zoi  les  or  extend  their  territorial  seas  to 
201 1  miles.  This  situation  increases  the 
poislblllty  of  international  conflict.  As 
Prisident  Nixon  Indicated  in  his  1970 
octan  policy  statement: 

'  "he  nations  of  the  world  are  now  facing 
de<  Islons  of  momentotis  importance  to  man's 
uwi  of  tbe  oceans  for  decades  ahead.  At 
Iss  la  is  whetber  tbe  oceans  will  be  tised 
rat  lonally  and  equitably  and  for  tbe  benefit 
of  [nanklnd  or  wbetber  tbey  will  become  an 
art  na  of  unrestrained  exploitation  and  con- 
fU(tlng  Jurisdictional  claims  in  which  even 
thi  most  advantaged  states  will  be  losers.  .  .  . 
Th!  stark  fact  is  that  the  law  of  the  sea  Is 
Inidequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  modem 
technology  and  the  concerns  of  the  inter- 
na ional  community.  If  it  is  not  modernized 
mi  Itllaterally,  unilateral  action  and  national 
conflict  are  inevitable. 

rherefore.  reasonably  prompt  action 
is  leeded  not  only  in  the  interests  of  pol- 
lu  ion  abatement  and  conservation  but 
al  0  to  prevent  de  facto  colonization  of 
th  5  seas. 

rhe  U.S.  role  In  the  seabeds  negotla- 
ticns  has  been  both  positive  and  con- 
st) uctive.  The  U.S.  proposal  for  a  treaty, 
su  jmitted  to  the  U.N.  in  1970.  provided 
th  >  basis  for  a  f arsighted,  equitable  and 
be  leflclal  international  agreement.  I  was 
at  that  time,  and  I  still  am,  particularly 
Impressed  by  this  U.S.  proposal,  which 
w(uld  create  an  International  legal  re- 
gime and  which  would  require,  among 
ot  ler  things,  that  a  portion  of  the  reve- 
m  e  derived  from  the  exploitation  of  the 
se  ibed  mineral  resources  "be  used  for 
in  ematlcnal  community  purposes,  par- 
tic  ularly  economic  assistance  to  the  de- 
ve  oping  countries."  This  proposal  could 
opsn  up  a  new  era  of  international  co- 


operation In  the  economic  development 
of  the  poor  countries. 

I  realize  that  the  U.S.  position,  as  well 
as  the  success  of  the  entire  Conference  is 
being  Jeopardized  by  the  thrust  of  narrow 
nationalism. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  law  of  the 
sea  is  one  issue  in  which  multilateral 
acticoi  is  not  only  desirable,  but  abso- 
lutely necessary.  I,  therefore,  urge  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  continue  to  pursue  the 
generous  goals  set  out  in  the  President's 
ocean  policy  statement  of  May  23,  1970. 
These  objectives  give  due  regard  to  both 
our  country's  national  interests  and  those 
of  the  international  community.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  give  its  full  support  to 
the  U.S.  delegation  In  their  efforts  to 
achieve  a  successful  agreement  on  the 
law  of  the  sea. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  offering 
today  Is  designed  to  indicate  congres- 
sional support  for  the  policies  enunciated 
in  the  1970  draft  proposal.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  recognize  the  sense  of  ur- 
gency attending  the  law  of  the  sea  issues 
and  will  give  this  measure  their  full 
support. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  is  co- 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case).  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  its  text 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  of  Virginia).  The  resolution  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  text  of  the 
resolution  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  Is  as  follows: 
S.  Rks.  63 

Whereas  the  oceans  cover  70  per  cent  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  their  proper  use  and 
development  are  eseential  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  other  countries  of  the 
world; 

Whereas  Presidents  Nixon  and  Johnson 
have  recognized  the  inadequacy  of  existing 
ocean  law  to  prevent  conflict,  and  have  urged 
its  modernization  to  assiire  orderly  and 
peaceful  development  for  the  beneflt  of  all 
mankind; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Draft  Seabed 
Treaty  of  August.  1970,  offers  a  practical 
method  of  Implementing  these  goals; 

Whereas  a  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  is 
scheduled  to  convene  in  November-December 
1973,  preceded  by  two  preparatory  meetings 
of  the  Unlte*Nations  Seabed  Committee; 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  national  Interest  of 
tbe  United  States  that  this  Conference  should 
speedily  reach  agreement  on  a  Just  and  effec- 
tive ocean  treaty :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  endorses  the 
following  objectives,  envisioned  In  the  Presi- 
dent's Ocean  Policy  statement  of  May  23, 
1970,  and  which  are  now  being  pursued  by 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Seabed 
Committee  preparing  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference^ 

( 1 )  protection  of  the  freedoms  of  the  high 
seas,  beyond  a  twelve-mile  territorial  sea,  for 
navigation,  communication,  and  scientific  re- 
search, including  unimpeded  transit  through 
International  straits: 

(2)  recognition  of  the  following  Interna- 
tional community  rights : 

(a)  protection  from  ocean  pollution. 

(b)  assurance  of  the  integrity  of  invest- 
ments, 

(c)  substantial  sharing  of  revenues  derived 
from  exploitation  of  the  seabeds  particular- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  developing  countries, 

(d)  compulsory  settlement  of  disputes, 
and 


(e)  protection  of  other  reasonable  ums  of 
the  oceans, 

beyond  the  territorial  sea  Including  any 
economic  Intermediate  zone  (if  eigreed  up- 
on): 

(3)  an  effective  International  Seabed  Au- 
thority to  regulate  orderly  and  just  devel- 
opment of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  deep 
seabed  as  tbe  common  heritage  of  mankind, 
protecting  the  interests  of  both  develop- 
ing and  developed  countries; 

(4)  conservation  and  protection  of  living 
resources  with  fisheries  regulated  for  maxi- 
mum sustainable  yield,  with  coastal  zone 
management  of  coastal  and  anadromous 
species,  and  International  management  of 
such  migratory  species  as  tuna. 

Skc.  2.  The  Senate  commends  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  Seabed  Committee 
preparing  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
for  its  excellent  work,  and  encourages  tbe 
delegation  to  continue  to  work  dUigently  for 
early  agreement  on  an  ocean  treaty  embody- 
ing the  goals  stated  in  section  1. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    KKSOLtrnON    30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd 
(for  Mr.  NtTNN) ,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Eastland)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  86,  a  re- 
solution prescribing  certain  procedures 
for  the  Senate. 


VICTIM  OP  CRIMES  ACT  OP  1973— 
AMENDMENT 

KiSHTDlSXtrt   NO.    e 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)        

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  8U1  amendment  to  S.  800,  the  Vic- 
tims of  Olme  Act  of  1973. 

This  amendment  makes  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  assault,  injure,  or  kill  any  State 
or  local  law  enforcement  officer,  fireman, 
or  judicial  officer  because  of  his  official 
position.  Let  me  emphasize  that  this  leg- 
islation Is  designed  to  apply  to  situations 
where  an  official  is  singled  out  and  at- 
tacked as  a  sjmabol  of  the  establishment 
because  of  his  official  position — for  ex- 
ample, killing  a  policeman  simply  be- 
cause he  is  a  policeman. 

This  amendment  is  similar  to  a  bill  I 
introduced  in  the  91st  Congress,  S.  4348, 
and  reintroduced  In  the  92d  Congress  as 
S.  120. 

On  September  18,  1972,  I  Introduced 
this  amendment  as  an  amendment  to  S. 
33. 1  was  pleased  when  the  Senate  voted 
overwhelmingly.  46  to  23,  to  accept  my 
amendment.  Regrettably,  the  bill  ^ed  in 
conference,  so  my  amendment  failed  to 
become  law.  I  reintroduced  it  on  January 
4  as  S.  254. 

Just  recently,  a  sniper  in  New  Orleans 
killed  three  policemen  and  other  citizens, 
and  woimded  a  fireman.  Seven  people, 
including  the  sniper,  died  during  the  2- 
day  battle.  Allegations  have  been  made 
that  the  New  Orleans  killings  were  part 
of  a  national  conspiracy  to  shoot  police- 
men. These  particular  allegations  are  im- 
proven  as  yet,  but  during  the  91st  Con- 
gress the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee held  hearings  on  my  bill,  as 
well  as  similar  bills  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tors Eastland,  Wn.LiAHs,  and  Dodd,  and 
several  witnesses  Indicated  their  strong 
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belief  that  national  conspiracies  to  shoot 
policemen  were  involved  In  a  number  of 
killings. 

Increasingly  in  recent  years,  we  have 
witnessed  brutal  and  otUai  fatal  attacks 
on  State  smd  local  policemen  by  radical 
revolutionaries.  These  attacks  have  often 
been  essentially  politically  oriented,  con- 
ceived by  the  twisted  minds  of  indi- 
viduals bent  on  destroying  law  and  order 
in  our  society.  We  must  declare  In  no 
uncertain  terms  that  such  attacks  are  in- 
tolerable and  that  we  Intend  to  stand  by 
and  protect  the  loyal  men  and  women 
who  serve  In  these  capacities  In  our  gov- 
ernment. Existing  legislation  covers  Fed- 
eral employees  in  these  capacities,  but  no 
similar  provisions  cover  State  and  local 
officials. 

My  amendment  does  the  following: 

First,  in  any  case  where  an  indlvldusil 
has  traveled  in  Interstate  commerce  or 
used  any  Instrumentality  of,  or  facility 
for  Interstate  commerce  with  the  Intent 
of  assaulting,  injuring,  or  killing  such 
officials,  or  where  a  dangerous  or  deadly 
weapon  which  has  been  transported  In 
interstate  commerce  is  used  to  commit 
the  crime.  Federal  officials  would  be  able 
to  assist  local  authorities  in  Investigating 
the  crime  and  tracking  down  the  crim- 
inals. The  crime  would  be  punishable  un- 
der Federal  statutes. 

Second,  in  addition,  my  amendment 
includes  provisions  covering  conspiracies 
to  kill  or  injure  police  officers,  firemen, 
and  judicial  officers. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  includes 
provisions  similar  to  the  Lindbergh  kid- 
napping law  which  creates  a  presump- 
tion that  the  assailant  has  traveled  in  in- 
terstate commerce  if  he  has  has  not  been 
captured  within  24  hours  after  the  crime 
was  committed.  This  helps  to  assure  that 
very  little  delay  occurs  between  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  and  the  Involvement 
of  the  Federal  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties. 

This  bill  has  the  strong  support  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Police  Associations, 
and  the  International  Association  of 
Firefighters. 

The  number  of  police  officers  killed 
has  been  increasing  at  a  startling  rate 
in  the  past  few  years.  In  1961,  37  were 
killed.  In  1971,  125  killed— about  3  Ms 
times  the  rate  only  10  years  before.  The 
most  recent  figures  available  for  1972  in- 
dicate that  through  November,  96  police- 
men were  killed.  In  1970, 100  were  killed; 
in  1969,  86.  Twenty  of  the  1971  killings 
resulted  from  ambush-type  attacks. 

Mr.  President,  how  many  more  police- 
men must  be  killed?  How  much  more  evi- 
dence do  we  require  of  the  urgent  need 
for  this  legislation? 

We  must  show  these  loyal  public  serv- 
ants that  the  U.S.  Congress  stands 
solidly  behind  them.  We  can  do  this  by 
acting  on  this  legislation  making  these 
ruthless  killings  a  Federal  crime  and 
triggering  the  full  range  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  authority  against  these 
senseless  murders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Amxndment  No.  6 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 

(a)    Chapter  51  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 
"I  1118.  Assaults  on  State  law  enforcement 

ofllcers,  firemen  or  Judicial  ofiScers  because 

of  their  official  position 

"(a)  Whoever  travels  In  Interstate  com- 
merce or  uses  any  lnstr\mientallty  of,  or  fa- 
cility for.  Interstate  commerce,  including,  but 
not  limited  to  the  mail,  telegraph,  radio  or 
television,  in  furtherance  of — 

"(1)  a  conspiracy,  attempt  or  solicitation 
to  assault,  injure  or  kill  any  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  fireman  or  judicial  officer  be- 
cause of  his  official  position;  or 

"(2)  a  killing,  injuring  or  assault  upon  any 
law  enforcement  officer,  fireman  or  judicial 
officer  because  of  his  official  position; 
and  who  during  the  course  of  such  travel  or 
use  or  thereafter  performs  or  attempts  to 
perform  any  other  overt  act  for  any  purpose 
spedfled  in  subparagraphs  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
paragraph;  or 

"Whoever  assaults,  Injures,  or  kills  or  at- 
tempts to  assault,  injure  or  kill  by  means  of 
any  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon  which  has 
been  transported  In  Interstate  commerce,  any 
law  enforcement  officer,  fireman,  or  judicial 
officer  because  of  his  official  position  as  a  law 
enforcement  officer,  fireman,  or  judicial  of- 
ficer; or 

"Whoever  transports,  causes  to  be  trans- 
ported, or  aids  or  abets  another  In  transport- 
ing, or  receives,  causes  to  be  received,  or 
aids  or  abets  another  In  receiving,  in  Inter- 
state commerce  or  through  the  use  of  any  In- 
strumentality of  or  faculty  for  mterstate 
conunerce  any  dangerous  or  deadly  weapon 
with  knowledge  that  It  wUl  be  used  or  with 
Intent  that  it  be  used  to  assault,  injure,  or 
kill  any  law  enforcement  officer,  fireman,  or 
Judicial  officer  because  of  his  official  position 
as  a  law  enforcement  officer,  fireman,  or  Judi- 
cial officer — 

"Shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both;  or  if  death  results,  shall  be  punished 
as  provided  under  sections  1111  and  1112  of 
this  title. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term — 

"(1)  'dangerous  or  deadly  weapon'  includes 
any  object,  item  or  device  which,  when  used 
as  a  weapon,  is  capable  of  causing  physical 
Injury  or  death; 

"(2)  'law  enforcement  officer'  means  any 
officer  or  employee  of  any  State  who  Is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  any  crimi- 
nal laws  of  such  State; 

"(3)  'fireman'  means  any  person  serving  as 
a  member  of  a  fire  protective  service  or- 
ganized and  administered  by  a  State  or  a 
volunteer  fire  protective  service  organized 
and  administered  under  the  laws  of  a  State; 

"(4)  'judicial  officer*  means  any  Judge, 
officer  or  other  employee  of  a  court  of  any 
State; 

"(6)  'Interstate  commerce'  means  com- 
merce (A)  between  any  State  or  the  District 
of  Colimibia  smd  any  place  outside  thereof; 
(B)  between  points  within  any  State  or  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  through  any  place 
outside  thereof;  or  (C)  wholly  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States;  and 

"(6)  'State'  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
any  political  subdivision  of  any  such  State 
or  Commonwealth,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States." 

"(c)  Whenever  a  law  enforcement  officer, 
fireman,  or  judicial  officer  is  willfully  killed. 
Injured  or  assaulted,  while  such  law  enforce- 
ment officer,  fireman  or  judicial  officer  is  en- 
gaged In  his  official  duties,  and  no  person 
alleged  to  have  committed  such  offense  has 
been  apprehended  and  taken  into  custody 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  tbe  commis- 


sion of  such  offense,  it  shall  be  presimied  in 
the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary  that  the 
|>erson  who  committed  such  offense  has 
moved  or  traveled  In  Interstate  as  foreign 
commerce  to  avoid  prosecution  or  custody 
under  the  laws  of  the  place  at  which  the 
offense  was  committed. 

"(d)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
evidence  an  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  prevent  the  exercise  by  any  State  of 
jurisdiction  over  any  offense  with  respect  to 
which  such  State  would  have  had  Jurisdic- 
tion if  this  section  had  not  been  enacted  by 
the  Congress." 

(b)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  61 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"1116.  Assaults  on  State  law  enforcement 
officers,  firemen,  or  Judicial  officers 
because   of   their   official   position." 


AMENDMENT  OF  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF   1961— AMENDMENT 

AMXNDMXNT    NO.    T 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
every  Member  of  this  body  Is  cognizant 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  President  has 
Impounded  billions  of  dollars  of  appro- 
priated funds  in  a  determined  effort  to 
manipulate  the  Nation's  spending  priori- 
ties as  established  by  Congress.  By  «• 
erclsing  a  de  facto  line-Item  veto  over 
appropriations  approved  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President.  The  President  is 
currently  withholding  from  obligation 
and  expenditure  more  than  $12  billion 
In  funds  appropriated  for  a  variety  of 
domestic  programs.  This  action,  rein- 
forced by  the  fiscal  1974  budget,  adds 
up  to  a  little  more  than  "The  Trickle- 
Down  Theory  Revisited." 

In  view  of  the  President's  efforts  to 
turn  back  the  clock — an  effort  which  is 
bringing  hardship  and  deprivation  to 
millions  of  Americans — the  Congress 
must  take  affirmative  CM:tlon  and  approve 
countermeasures  to  reestablish  the  role 
of  the  Congress  in  establishing  the  basic 
priorities  of  our  spending. 

With  this  purpose  in  mind,  I  am  today 
submitting  an  smiendment  to  the  admin- 
istration's foreign  aid  authorizaticm  bUl 
which  will  bring  an  end  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  foreign  aid  funds  If  the  President 
insists  upon  impounding  funds  appro- 
priated for  high  priority,  very  important 
domestic  programs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  7 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  add  the  foUowlng 
new  section : 

Sec.  7.  Section  658  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  668.  Limitation  on  Use  of  I^nds. — 
(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, none  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  caury 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended after  April  30,  1973,  until  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
certifies  to  Congress  that  all  funds  previ- 
ously appropriated  (including  any  author- 
ization to  create  obligations  in  advance  of 
appropriations)  and  thereafter  impoxinded 
during  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  for  activl- 
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tl  !s,  programs,  and  projects  under  the  De- 
p<  irtments  of  Agriculture,  Transportation, 
H  fusing  and  Urban  Development,  and 
H»dth.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(tl)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Bt  ctlon,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
fli  cal  year  1974  or  any  fiscal  year  thereafter 
U  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
F  >relgn  Military  Sales  Act  shall  be  obligated 
oi  expended  If  any  of  the  funds  appropriated 
tc  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Trans- 
p  irtatlon.  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
ai  id  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  any 
SI  ch  flscaT  year  are  Impounded  for  more 
tl  an  60  days.  If  such  Impounded  funds  are 
r€  leased,  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
61  ch  Acts  may  subsequently  be  obligated 
ai  id  expended  unless  thereafter  funds  for 
ai  ly  such  department  are  Impounded  for 
n  are  than  60  days. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
n  >t  apply  with  respect  to  funds  impounded 
Ic  accordance  with  any  provision  of  law 
SI  eclflcally  authorizing  the  Impoundment  of 
fi  nds  of  any  such  department  If  (1 )  such 
pi  ovlslon  Is  contained  In  any  law  authorl- 
zlag,  or  making  appropriations  for,  any  ac- 
tl  rity,  program,  or  project  of  such  depart- 
ment,  and  (2)  the  impoundment  Is  made 
o)  ily  with  respect  to  and  In  accordance  with 
a\  ch  provision  authorizing  the  Impound- 
naent. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
ol  law,  new  obllgatlonal  authority  made 
aT  allable  for  any  activity,  program,  or  pro- 
Je:t  under  this  Act  or  the  Foreign  Military 
Siles  Act  for  Qscal  year  1974  and  any  fiscal 
yc  u  thereafter  shall  not  exceed  In  any  quar- 
t€  r  of  any  such  fiscal  year  one-fourth  of  the 
n<  w  obllgatlonal  authority  made  available 
fo  r  such  activity,  program,  or  project  for 
sv  ch  fiscal  year.  If  activities,  programs,  and 
pt  ajects  are  being  conducted  under  either 
31  ch  Act  during  any  such  fiscal  year  under 
a  law  making  continuing  appropriations, 
ol  ligations  for  any  quarter  of  such  fiscal 
ye  sur  for  such  activity,  program,  or  project 
st  all  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  new 
ot  Ugatlonal  authority  made  available  for 
svj  ch  activity,  program,  or  project  for  the 
m  }st  recent.  Immediately  preceding  fiscal 
yc  Etr  for  which  appropriations  were  made  to 
ca  rry  out  such  activity,  program,  or  project. 

■(e)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  deter- 
in  ne  (1)  U  funds  of  any  such  department 
hi  ve  been  Impounded,  (2)  whether  such 
tv  Dds  have  been  Impounded  for  more  than 
ec  days,  and  (3)  If,  and  when,  such  funds 
hi  ve  been  released  In  accordance  with  this 
se  ;tlon.  In  any  case  In  which  the  executive 
bri&ch  does  not  provide  sufficient  Informa- 
tl  in  to  the  Comptroller  General  to  deter- 
m  ne  whether  funds  with  respect  to  any 
sv  ch  department  have  been  lmp>ounded, 
tt  en,  for  purposes  of  this  section,  such  funds 
si:  all  be  deemed  to  have  been  Impounded 
ai  d  any  period  during  which  such  Informa- 
tli  »n  Is  not  provided  shall  be  considered  as 
a  period,  or  a  part  of  a  period,  of  Impound- 
m  int.  The  Comptroller  Cteneral  shall  review 
fr>m  time  to  time  and  report  to  Congress 
n(  it  later  than  30  days  after  the  end  of  each 
qi  tarter  of  a  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the 
flj  St  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1974,  with  respect 
tc  the  operation  of  this  section.  Each  report 
St  all  include  any  determination  made  by  the 
Ci  tmptroUer  with  respect  to  such  quarter 
tt  at  fxinds  of  any  such  department  have  been 
l£  ipounded  for  more  than  60  days  and  when 
ai  ly  such  funds  have  been  released. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  Im- 
p<  lundlng  Includes — 

"(1)  withholding  or  delaying  the  expendl- 
tvre  or  obligation  of  funds  (whether  by 
eftablishlng  reserves  or  otherwise)  appro- 
pi  lated  or  otherwise  obligated  for  projects 
oi  activities,  and  the  termination  of  author- 
izid  projects  or  activities  for  which  appro- 
pi  latlons  have  been  made; 

"(2)  withholding  any  authorization  to  es- 
ti  bllsh  obllgatloiis  In  advance  of  appro- 
pi  latlons:  or 


"(3)  any  type  of  executive  action  which 
effectively  precludes  the  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure of  the  appropriated  funds." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  spe- 
cifically, the  amendment  which  I  am 
offering  does  the  following: 

It  places  an  embargo  on  foreign  aid 
fimds  if  by  April  30,  1973,  the  President 
has  not  released  all  funds  appropriated 
during  the  92d  Congress  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Transportation, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  requires  a  similar  cut  off  of  aid  funds 
if  future  appropriations  for  these  de- 
partments are  impounded  for  more  than 
60  days. 

It  defines  impoundment  along  the  lines 
of  the  definition  contained  in  Senate  bill 
373,  introduced  by  Senator  Ervin,  and 
cosponsored  by  more  than  50  Senators. 

It  requires  that  aid  funds  be  spent  on 
an  orderly  basis  so  as  to  insure  that  the 
prohibitions  in  the  amendment  are  not 
nullified  either  by  "reimpoundment"  or 
by  a  speed  up  in  the  obligation  of  aid 
funds. 

It  provides  for  spending  limitations  so 
long  as  they  are  in  accord  with  specific 
legal  requirements  as  may  be  contained 
in  the  legislation  pursuant  to  the  de- 
partments affected. 

P^ally,  it  calls  upon  the  GAO  to  certi- 
fy compliance  with  these  provisions  and 
to  report  back  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  will  re- 
call that  Congress  passed  a  similar 
amendment  as  part  of  the  1971  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  In  explanation  of  that 
amendment,  which  I  sponsored  and 
which  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions approved.  I  want  to  quote  from  the 
committee's  report. 

The  objective  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
give  the  American  public  some  Indication 
that  the  Committee  is  Just  as  aware  of  our 
domestic  needs  as  it  Is  of  the  needs  of  other 
countries.  The  provisions  of  the  section  say 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  "You  will 
be  assured  of  getting  the  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  domestic  programs  and  proj- 
ects before  additional  foreign  aid  funds  can 
be  obligated  for  simUar  programs  and  projects 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Nairobi,  or  New  Delhi." 

The  committee  report  also  points  out: 
If  the  President  Is  left  free  to  impound 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress,  this 
could  result  In  an  even  greater  unbalance 
between  the  two  Branches  than  has  devel- 
oped in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs.  If  the 
Congress'  power  of  the  purse  is  Infringed  or 
restricted  in  any  way — such  as  through  the 
impoundment  of  appropriated  funds — Mem- 
bers of  Congress  might  as  well  pack  their 
bags  and  go  home.  This  Is  the  only  real 
power  the  Congress  has  left  and  It  must  be 
guarded  and  protected,  and  kept  whole  and 
intact.  The  Committee  believes  that  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  are  consistent 
with  this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  that  amendment  should 
have  served  as  a  warning  to  the  admin- 
istration; it,  too,  called  for  the  release  of 
certain  impounded  funds  or  face  a  cut- 
off in  foreign  aid.  According  to  the  GAO. 
the  fimds  specified  in  the  amendment 
were  released.  But  what  happened?  The 
President  no  sooner  released  the  1971 
money  than  he  impounded  the  1972 
money — and  now  the  1973  money. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  offering 
today  affords  no  such  loophole.  It  simply 
states : 


Mr.  President,  whenever  you  Impound 
funds  appropriated  for  certain  Federal  agen- 
cies, we  In  Congress  are  going  to  cut  oS 
foreign-aid  funds. 

To  get  a  better  perspective  on  the  im- 
pounded funds  issue,  particularly  in  con- 
trast to  our  ongoing  foreign-aid  expend- 
itures, I  want  to  focus  attention  on  the 
following  situation: 

The  President  has  impounded,  for  ex- 
ample, some  $400  million  in  funds  ap- 
propriated for  water  and  sewer  grants. 
In  order  to  get  these  funds  appropri- 
ated, any  number  of  State  and  local  ofiB- 
cials  lobbied  long  and  hard,  first  for  an 
authorization  of  the  funds  and  then  for 
an  appropriation.  After  going  through 
this  process — covering  weeks  if  not 
months,  plus  the  expenditure  of  time 
and  money  going  back  and  forth  to 
Washington — these  oflQcials  flaially  per- 
suaded the  Congress  that  their  funding 
needs  were  valid.  Congress  appropriated 
the  money  and  the  mayors  and  other 
local  officials  went  home  believing  that 
they  had  done  a  good  job,  that  their  time 
had  been  well  spent,  and  that  the  funds 
they  urgently  needed  would  be  forth- 
coming. In  short,  they  went  home  feeling 
victorious.  They  had  gone  to  their  elected 
representatives;  they  had  presented  their 
case;  they  had  won.  They  made  the 
democratic  system  work — and  it  did. 

Then  comes  the  announcement  from 
the  White  House: 

Consistent  with  the  President's  economic 
game  plan,  he  has  decided  that  funds  re- 
cently appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  water 
and  sewer  grants  shall  not  be  spent  at  this 
time. 

State  and  local  officials,  as  well  as 
Members  of  Congress,  are  surprised  and 
disappointed.  How  can  the  President  do 
this?  He  is  bound  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  land,  but  he  refuses,  and  the  lobby- 
ing effort  begins  anew,  this  time  directed 
at  the  While  House.  But  the  President 
remains  unconvinced  of  the  need  for  tliis 
expenditure  and  the  water  and  sewer 
funds  remain  impounded. 

Contrast  the  above  with  what  happens 
on  the  expenditure  of  foreign  aid  funds 
for  similar  water  and  sewer  projects 
abroad. 

A  planning  official  from  country  i  goes 
to  the  AID  Mission  Director  and  says  that 
he  needs  x  amount  for  a  sewer  project  in 
his  coimtry's  capital  city.  For  political 
reasons.  State  Department  officials  de- 
termine the  project  should  be  given  pri- 
ority and  they  submit  their  recommen- 
dation to  Washington.  State/ AID  offi- 
cials in  Washington  approve  the  project 
and  the  funds  are  obligated.  For  the 
plarming  official  in  coimtry  X,  the  "sys- 
tem" works  perfectly.  Neither  he  nor  his 
advisers  have  had  to  t?lead  for  an  author- 
ization from  Congress;  they  have  not 
had  to  test  theit-  metal  before  an  Appro- 
priation Committee — but.  still,  they  get 
the  money  for  their  sewer  project.  From 
their  standpoint,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  his  spending  priorities 
in  line.  Their  need^.  are,  of  course,  more 
pressing  than  those  in  the  United  States, 
which,  after  all,  is  the  richest,  most  af- 
fluent, most  powerful  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Mr.  President,  to  imderscore  the  con- 
trast in  the  administration's  spending 
priorities,  I  want  to  read  from  a  letter 
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which  I  received  from  the  Honorable 
Jones  H.  Lamb,  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Paragould,  Ark.  The  purpose  of  Mayor 
Lamb's  letter  is  "to  protest  Mr.  Nixon's 
proposed  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974  and 
also  his  unauthorized  withholding  of  over 
$12  billion  authorized  by  Congress  for 
1973."  The  letter  goes  on  to  explain  some 
of  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  citizens  of 
Paragould  and  the  mayor  ends  his  letter 
with  the  request  that  I  vote  against  any 
fimds  for  Indochina's  reconstruction,  be- 
cause in  Mayor  Lamb's  words: 

We  have  severe  water,  sewer,  housing,  em- 
ployment, health,  poverty  and  welfare  prob- 
lems that  these  funds  might  better  be  spent 
for. 

Now  I  wonder  what  Mayor  Lamb's 
reaction  would  be  if  I  were  to  tell  him 
that  some  of  the  money  that  could  have 
been  used  to  meet  his  city's  water,  sewer, 
housing,  employment,  health,  poverty, 
and  welfare  problems  had  actually  been 
used  to  send  bidets  and  other  bathroom 
fixtures  to  help  our  friends  in  Cambodia. 
I  suspect  that  he  would  be  just  as  as- 
tonished as  I  was  when  I  learned  of  this 
transaction.  It  first  came  to  my  atten- 
tion last  year  and,  since  then  I  have  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  a  report  on  It  prepared 
by  the  Acting  Inspector  General  of  For- 
eign Assistance  and  sent  to  the  Director 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. I  want  to  quote  one  paragraph 
from  this  report: 

We  wonder,  however.  If  it  Is  prudent  policy 
to  authorize  grants  of  US.  taxpayers'  money 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  bidets  and 
other  fixtures  in  manchu  yellow,  regency 
blue,  Venetian  pink  and  surf  green.  Grant- 
ing that  bidets  may  be  considered  a  neces- 
sity by  high-born  and  foreign-educated  Cam- 
bodians, and  granting  too,  that  white  is  as- 
sociated with  death  In  Southeast  Asia,  s\u-ely 
there  must  be  many  other  Items  of  higher 
priority  for  which  n.8.  taxpayers  can  be 
asked  to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  belabor  this 
point  any  further  other  than  to  say  It 
boggles  the  mind  to  understand  how  we 
ever  reached  the  point  where  the  Gov- 
ernment spends  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
send  Venetian  pink  bidets  to  the  people 
of  Cambodia  and,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
fuses to  provide  Federal  funding  for  ur- 
gently needed  sewer  and  water  projects 
here  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  pursue  my  amend- 
ment at  the  proper  time.  I  very  much 
hope  that  it  will  receive  the  support  of 
my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unEunlmous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter which  I  received  from  the  mayor  of 
Paragould,  Ark.,  and  the  Acting  Inspec- 
tor General's  report  on  AID  financing  of 
bathroom  fixtures  for  Cambodia  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

PARAGOUU),  Akk., 
February  2, 1973. 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbright, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washtngton,  D.O. 

DxAX  Senator  Pdlbright:  I  am  writing  to 
protest  Mr.  Nixon's  proposed  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1974  and  also  his  unauthorized 
wltholdlng  of  over  12  billion  dollars  author- 
ized by  Congress  for  1973. 

Most  particular  we  here  In  State,  County 


and  City  government  protest  his  proposal  to 
cut  back  or  do  away  with  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971.  This  Act  has  pro- 
vided employment  for  over  1100  persons  In 
your  home  State  and  furnished  badly  needed 
Public  Services  for  Arkansas  State,  County 
and  City  government. 

This  BUI  has  also  authorized  1  billion  dol- 
lars for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  We 
understand  It  Is  to  be  cut  off  or  funds  with- 
held to  abolish  this  program. 

We  would  request  you  as  chalman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  deny  hold- 
ing any  hearings  on  the  President's  proposal 
to  "give  over  $3.8  Billion  dollars  In  Foreign 
Aid  In  fiscal  1974  and  a  like  amount  for  1975. 

We  would  also  request  you  to  vote  against 
[and]  use  your  powerful  influence  In  Veto- 
ing Mr.  Nixon's  proposed  Post  War  Aid  to 
Indo  China  In  an  amovmt  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding the  funds"  cut  off  of  domestic  pro- 
grauM  In  the  United  States   (7.5  Billion) 

We  have  severe  Water,  Sewer,  Housing, 
Employment,  Health,  Poverty  and  Welfare 
Problems  that  these  funds  might  better  be 
spent  for. 

Most  Sincerely, 

Jokes  H.  Lamb, 

Afoyor. 

CIP  FOR  Cambodia — SANrrART  and  Plttmbing 
Fixtures 

Under  Financing  Request  Nimiber  30,  dated 
February  11,  1972,  PA/PR  442-K-60227-5,  Is 
an  application  by  a  Cambodian  Importer  for 
his  purchase  of  ten  separate  items  of  bath- 
room fixtures  and  fittings  of  a  brand  name 
(American  Standard)  variety.  We  recognize 
that  this  category  of  commodities  Is  not 
ineligible  for  financing  by  AID,  according 
to  AID  General  Schedule  B.  We  also  recog- 
nize that  a  given  quantity  of  bathroom  fix- 
tures doubtless  need  be  replaced  periodically 
wherever  they  are  used. 

We  wonder,  however,  if  it  is  prudent  policy 
to  authorize  grants  of  U.S.  taxpayers'  money 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  bidets  and 
other  fixtures  in  manchu  yellow,  regency 
blue,  Venetian  pink  and  surf  green.  Granting 
that  bidets  may  be  considered  a  necessity 
by  high-born  and  foreign -educated  Cam- 
bodians, and  granting  too,  that  white  is 
associated  with  death  In  Southeast  Asia, 
surely  there  must  be  many  other  Items  of 
higher  priority  for  which  U.S.  taxpayers  can 
be  asked  to  pay. 

Members  of  my  staff  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  your  Bureau  of  Suppportlng 
Assistance.  They  have  Iseen  advised  that  the 
purchase  request  has  since  been  cancelled 
by  the  Importer  on  the  basis  of  essentiality 
and  extra  price  due  to  the  color  requirements. 
I  am.  of  course,  pleased  to  learn  of  AID/W 
actions  In  this  regard. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  BY  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCAIION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1973,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Acting 
Commissioner  of  Education  submitted  to 
the  Congress  the  family  contribution 
schedule  for  the  basic  opportunity  grant 
program,  the  so-called  Pell  grants. 
This  is  the  schedule  by  which  every 
student  receiving  a  postsecondary  edu- 
cation will  be  able  to  figure  out  the 
amoimt  of  his  grant.  Some  questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  schedule. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Education  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  February  22,  1973,  at 
10  a.m.,  in  room  4232,  to  hear  the  ad- 
ministration explain  the  family  contri- 
bution schedule  for  the  basic  grants,  as 
well  as  any  other  Interested  pcurty  who 
may  wish  to  comment  on  tha  schedule. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  RELATION- 
SHIP BETWEEN  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  AND  STATE  AND 
LOCAL   GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  MUSKTF.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions will  conduct  hearings  Februarj'  21. 
23,  27,  28,  and  March  1  on  the  impact 
of  the  President's  proposals  for  a  new 
federalism  on  the  relationships  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  State  and 
local  government. 

At  thoss  hearings,  the  subcommittee 
intends  to  hear  testimony  from  State 
and  local  officials,  administration  offi- 
cials, and  experts  in  intergovernmental 
relations. 

The  hearings  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 
each  morning  in  room  3302  of  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building.  Anyone  wishing 
to  testify  at  those  hearings  should  con- 
tact Mrs.  Lucinda  Dennis,  chief  clerk  of 
the  subcommittee.  Her  telephone  num- 
ber is  225-4718. 


NOIICE  OF  RESCHEDULING  OF 
HEARINGS  ON  S.  424— NATIONAL 
RESOURCE  LANDS  MANAGEMENT 
ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  that  the  hearing  scheduled 
for  February  15  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands  on  S.  424,  the  National 
Resource  Lands  Management  Act  of  1973, 
has  been  rescheduled  for  March  1. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  and  anyone  wishing  to  testify 
or  submit  a  statement  should  so  advise 
the  staff  of  the  Interior  Committee. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  EASTERN 
WILDERNESS  AREAS  ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  other  interested  persons  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  has 
scheduled  an  open  hearing  on  S.  316.  a 
bill  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1964  by  designating  cer- 
tain lands  for  inclusion  in  the  national 
wilderness  preservation  system,  for  Feb- 
ruary 21. 

The  hearing  wall  be  held  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  3110  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  and  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Per- 
sons wishing  to  testify  or  submit  state- 
ments for  the  record  should  so  advise 
the  staff  of  the  Interior  Committee. 


NOTICE    OF   HEARINGS 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  annoimce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  of  the  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
will  hold  hearings  on  legislation  to  ex- 
tend Regulation  Q  and  also  examine  the 
use  of  Notice  of  Withdrawal  Accounts  by 
financial  institutions  on  March  8.  9,  and 
March  13. 

The  hearings  will  commence  at  10  a.m., 
in  room  5302  New  Senate  Office  Building. 

All  persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  Mr.  T.  J.  Oden.  room  5300,  New 


4014 


SeiAte  OfDce  Building;  telephone  225- 


7391 


POSTAL  SERVICE  REFORM 

ttc.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
del;  ghted  to  hear  from  the  distinguished 
Setator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) 
tha;  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Coi  unlttee  will  conduct  a  full  scale  in- 
ves  Igation  into  the  workings  of  the 
Pos  al  Service  beginning  on  February  27. 
Juc  ging  by  the  mail  I  have  gotten  late- 
ly—usually 4  or  5  days  late — it  is  high 
tim !  we  looked  Into  the  alarming  dete- 
rlor  ition  taking  place  In  our  postal  sys- 
ten. 


J  ist  a  few  years  ago,  before  we 
cha  iged  over  to  a  postal  corporation,  we 
hac  reasonably  good  mail  service.  Letters 
mal  led  from  city  to  suburbs  would  get 
the  e  the  next  day.  Mail  from  one  city 
pother  usually  got  there  in  2  days, 
the  most.  And  if  you  sent  a  letter 
special  you  could  be  pretty 
that  it  would  reach  its  destination 
next  day.  Those  were  the  good  old 
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Tpday.  service  like  that  Is  but  a  distant 

Much  more  frequent  are  In- 

llke  the  one  I  had  happen  to  me 

A  letter  containing  important 

urgent  information,  was  mailed  to 

Senate  office  from  19th  Street  here 

^f  ashlngton.  Even  though  It  was  sent 

class,  5  days  went  by  before  it  ar- 

5    days   for   20    blocks — that   is 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


my  mall  Indicates  that  perhaps  I 
ought  to  be  counting  my  blessings.  For 
Inst  ince,  a  VFW  member  in  Lake  Worth, 
Fla.  wrote  me  as  follows: 

Er  cloeed  are  four  different  Xerox  copies 

of  letters  eent  me  on  various  dates,  each  of 

show  cancellation  dates  and  date  of 

Imagine  the  local  one  taking  14  days 

a  neighbor  living  76  feet  away  with 

i»ncelIatlons,  also  the  Wisconsin  letter 

taking  18  days  In  transit.  Then  the  letter 

Newark.  N.J.  11  days  and  last  but  not 

the  one  from  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

13  days  enroute.  I  stlU  have  a  letter 

from  Garwood,  N.J.  with  a  check 

sent  about  December  16th  from  my 


whU  h 

arrl^  al 

fron 

two 

takl 

Croir 

least 

taklig 

n  celve 
encl(  eed 


Tl  en  there  is  the  constituent  in  Green 
Cov<  Springs,  who  wrote: 

Mj  dentist,  whose  office  is  located  jiist 
four  blocks  from  my  home,  mailed  his  state- 
mem  to  me  January  3rd.  I  received  the  bill 
Janu  iry  7th:  it  had  been  sent  to  Daytona 
Beac  1. 

few  isolated  examples?  Hardly.  Just 
yesterday  I  received— and  I  suspect  many 
received — a  letter  from  a  firm 
in  Tlerra  Ceia,  Fla.,  40  miles  south  of 
Attached   to   It   was   a   list  of 
properly  stamped,  addressed, 
dp  coded — that  arrived  late  during 
nonth  of  January.  The  list,  which 
shows  Just  how  far  things  have 
deteriorated : 


Tampa 
letted — an 
and 
the 
foUoWs 


Point  of  origin 


Data  of 
postmtrk 


Dite 
received 


Point  of  origin 


Date  of 
postmark 


Date 

received 


Chamblw.Ga  None Jan.  3,1973 

^'■"•v.vna {gSy'Jl^n'*"-  *>"5 

Capron,  III..    j»n.     a]  1973    Jan.  10, 1973 

Horj«l*t,N.C do Jan.  6,1973 


Palmyra.  Pa     Jan.    3.1973  Jan.  10, 1973 

Mableton.Ga Jan.     4,1973  Jan.     9,1973 

Metheun,  Maw do Jan.  10,1973 

FL  Uudordale,  Fla     Jan.     3.1973  Jan.     6.1973 

Franklin,  N.C do Jan.     8,1973 

Hendersonville,  N.C do  Do 

Ft.  Myers,  Fla Jan.     4.1973  Do. 

Hendersonville,  N.C do..  Jan     9  1973 

Hendersonville,  N.C Jan.     5,1973  Do 

Lakeland,  Ra.  (Senator  Chiles) do Jan.    8,1973 

Hendersonville,  N.C Jan.     4,1973  Jan.   10, 1973 

Wash,  D.C.  (Representative 

Haley)     Jan.     5,1973  Do. 

Hendersonville,  N.C Jan.     6,1973  Do. 

Atlanta,  Ga do Do. 

FL  Myers,  Fla do  Do 

Bradenton,  Fla  Jan.     8,1973  Do 

Monroe.La Jan.     3,1973  Jan.   11,1973 

Hazard,  Ky     Jan.     6,1973  Do. 

Ft.  Myers,  Ha Jan.     9, 1973  Jan.   12. 1973 

Ft.  Myers.  Fla do  Do 

Dallas,  Tex Jan.     5,1973  Do. 

Ft.  Myers,  Fla Jan.     9,1973  Do. 

Ft.  Myers,  Fla do  Do 

Greenwood.  S.C Jan.   11.1973  Jan.   15,1973 

Mableton.Ga do  Do 

Orangeburg,  S.C Jan.   13,1973  Jan.   16,1973 

Hazard,  Ky     Jan.   12. 1973  Do. 

Ft.Myers.Ra Jan.   11,1973  Do. 

Franklin, N.C Jan.     9.1973  Do. 

Greenwood.  S.C Jan.   12,1973  Do 

Atlanta,  Ga. Jan.   12,1972  Jan.  17,1973 

Richmond.  Va Jan.  13.1973  Do. 

•'«'«"'>"'«•  ^» !]!":  111973!  DO. 

San  Antonio,  Tex Jan.  13,1973  Do. 

Mableton.Ga Jan.   16.1973  Jan.  20,1973 

Lenoir  Citv,  Tenn Jan.   17,1973  Do. 

Wash.,  D.C.  (Representative 

Haley)     Jan.   16. 1973  Do. 

Athens,Ga Jan.   15,1973  Do. 

Tamna  Flat                                M»"-   13.1973  i  „„ 

""''"■  ^'*-  (Jan.  16.1973  I  D"- 

Wash.,  D.C .^ Jan.  16,1973  Jan.  22.1973 

Bradenton,  Fla Jan.  22, 1973  Jan.  26, 1973 

Mableton.Ga .Jan.  23,1973  Do. 

Mableton.Ga."     Jan.  24, 1973  Do. 

Ft.  Myers,  na Jan.  22.1973  Jan.  26,1973 

Atlanta,  Ga Jan.  24,1973  Jan.  30,1973 

Ft.  Myers,  na Jan.  26,1973  Do. 

Tampa.  Fla Jan.  27,1973  Do. 

Sun  City,  Fla do  Do 

FLM»ers,na Jan.  29.i973«Feb.    1,1973 

FL  Myers,  Fla do Do.« 


1  1st  incorrect  postmark  Dec.  20,  1972. 

»  Same  letter.  (This  letter  I  mailed  lo  myself  from  Bradenton, 
Fla.,  on  Jan.  13.  was  sent  to  Tampa  for  cancellation,  etc.)  Braden- 
ton is  10  miles  south  of  Terra  Ceia.  Terra  Ceia  is  40  miles  south 
of  Tampa. 

'  See  It  can  be  done. 

*  Should  have  arrived  In  January. 

Something  quite  obviously  has  to  be 
done  to  restore  reasonable  mall  service. 
When — as  was  the  case  several  months 
ago — ^maJl  can  be  delivered  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Washington  more  quickly  by 
horseback  than  by  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice, one  has  to  wonder  if  we  would  not  be 
better  off  with  pony  express. 

Let  us  go  back  a  little  bit.  During  the 
hearings  on  postal  modernization  in  1969 
and  1970,  the  point  was  repeatedly  made 
that  improved  postal  management  was 
necessary  to  bring  about  better  postal 
service.  In  arguing  the  point.  then-Post- 
master General  Winton  Blount  stated 
that — 

A  primary  objective  of  the  new  postal 
service  will  be  to  see  that  today's  levels  of 
service  not  only  are  continued,  but  where 
possible  are  improved  to  meet  the  Nation's 
growing  postal  needs. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Postmaster 
General  expressed  the  view  that  th3 
changes  made  in  the  Postal  Service  would 
enable  it  to  pay  for  Itself  In  5  years. 

Well,  two  of  the  5  years  have  gone  by, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be 
seeing  some  evidence  of  this  hoped-for 
improvement  by  now.  I  realize  that  we 
cannot  expect  miracles  overnight  and 
that  improvements  do  take  time,  but 
since  when  does  the  prognosis  for  a 


patient    improve    when   his    symptoms 
worsen. 

That  brings  me  to  another  point — ^the 
failure  of  the  Postal  Service  to  recognize 
the  extent  of  the  problem.  For  Instance, 
Postmaster  General  E.  Theodore  Klassen 
cites  figures  saying  that  94  percent  of  all 
local  mail  deposited  by  5  pjn.  is  delivered 
the  next  day.  Well,  if  that  be  so,  then 
the  6  percent  of  the  mail  that  Is  slow 
must  all  be  in  Florida.  The  postmaster 
goes  on  to  say  that  in  smaller  communi- 
ties, the  service  is  usually  even  better. 
If  that  Is  true,  then  the  small  towns  of 
Florida  must  constitute  the  exceptions. 
As  for  Postmaster  Klassen's  claim  that 
the  average  time  for  delivery  of  first- 
class  mail  irrespective  of  distance,  has 
dropped  from  1.7  to  1.6  days,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  deliveries  to  Florida  have  cer- 
tainly hurt  the  average. 

Therefore,  I  must  conclude  that  either 
things  are  great  everywhere  else  or 
sometlilng  is  wrong  with  the  figures. 
Since  I  have  not  seen  accolades  being 
heaped  on  the  Postal  Service  by  Senators 
from  other  States,  it  must  be  the  figures. 
I  certainly  hope  the  upcoming  investiga- 
tion will  shed  some  light  on  the  apparent 
disparity  between  statistics  and  reality. 

I  would  also  hope  that  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  will  examine 
carefully  various  ways  to  improve  the 
situation.  The  old  line,  "just  bear  with 
us  and  pretty  soon  things  will  work  out," 
is  not  enough  any  more.  The  American 
people  have  a  right  to  some  specific 
answers  like:  "What's  wrong?  Can  the 
problem  be  corrected  within  the  present 
framework  and,  if  not,  what  kinds  of 
changes  might  bring  about  the  desired 
improvements?" 

We  may  find  out,  for  instance,  that  it 
is  false  economy  to  cut  back  on  person- 
nel, as  the  postal  service  has  done  recent- 
ly—by 33,000  in  a  recent  4-month 
period.  All  the  fancy  sorting  machinery 
in  the  world  does  not  mean  much  if 
there  are  not  enough  mailmen  to  get  the 
efficiently  sorted  letter  into  the  ad- 
dressee's mailbox.  We  have  yet  to  develop 
a  machine  to  replace  the  mailman. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  starting  to 
get  mall  from  mailmen  who  are  getting 
embarrassed  about  the  quality  of  service 
they  are  giving.  On  January  22,  Mr. 
Tony  Montanez,  president  of  the  Miami 
branch  of  the  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  wrote  me: 

On  or  about  Thursday,  January  11,  27 
trays  and  2  sacks  of  2nd  and  third  class  mall 
arrived  at  the  Shenandoah  Poet  Office.  Above 
mall  was  not  delivered  until  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 16.  1973.  Saturday.  January  7,  1973, 
abnormal  amount  of  re-directa  were  left  un- 
processed until  the  12th  and  13th  of  January. 
On  Thursday,  January  10,  1973,  sales  ad- 
vertisement from  Wlnn-Dlxle  arrived  at  the 
Shenandoah  unit.  The  sale  was  to  expire  on 
Saturday,  January  20th.  We  received  reports 
that  above  mall  matter  was  not  delivered 
until  Monday,  January  22,  two  days  after 
the  expiration  of  the  sale. 

Naturally,  letter  carriers  are  worried 
about  their  jobs,  and  I  do  not  blame 
them,  but  they  are  also  concerned  about 
morale.  Everyone  likes  to  do  a  good  job, 
but  that  is  tough  when  there  are  fewer 
men  to  deliver  more  mail.  And  even 
though  postmen  are  putting  in  more 
hours,  they  take  the  brunt  of  the  com- 
plaints for  a  situation  that  is  not  their 
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own  making.  After  a  while  that  can  get 
mighty  frustrating  and  frustration  is  not 
conductive  to  improving  eflBciency. 

What  makes  this  even  more  galling  to 
me  is  that,  while  we  have  been  cutting 
back  on  mail  carriers  and  other  lower- 
echelon  employees,  a  dramatic  increase 
has  taken  place  In  the  number  of  high- 
salaried  bureaucrats  on  the  payroll.  As 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  has  pointed 
out,  before  the  advent  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice we  had  84  high-level  officials.  Now  we 
have  1,856,  which  is  an  imbelievable  in- 
crease of  2,207  percent.  These  people 
work  in  offices  as  nice  as  mine — or 
nicer — with  far  more  room  for  staff  peo- 
ple than  we  in  Congress  have.  If  this  is 
streamlined  management,  then  the  laws 
of  good  business  have  changed  overnight. 

Which  brings  me  to  an  interesting 
point.  The  idea  behind  changing  over  to 
a  postal  corporation  was  that  a  corpora- 
tion, required  to  at  least  break  even, 
would  have  an  incentive  to  be  more  effi- 
cient and  provide  better  service.  But,  so 
far,  it  has  not  worked  out  that  way,  and 
we  ought  to  ask  ourselves.  Why?  SeversJ 
thoughts  come  to  mind.  First,  I  think 
we  would  all  agree  that,  if  the  choice  is 
between  breaking  even  and  having  good 
service,  we  would  choose  good  service. 
But  that  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
corporation  concept  cannot  provide  good 
service.  The  fact  is  that,  be  it  corporation 
or  Federal  agency,  the  Postal  Service  Is 
still  basically  a  monopoly.  As  such,  it 
lacks  the  competitive  influences  that 
could  make  it  more  efficient.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  examine  the  possibility  of  in- 
troducing more  competition — such  as  by 
contracting  for  certain  postal  delivery 
services  srfter  competitive  bids — into  the 
present  postal  system.  At  present,  private 
firms  like  REA,  United  Parcel,  and  others 
deliver  millions  of  packages  each  year; 
perha|>s  some  of  the  time-consuming 
package  delivery  services — and  possibly 
even  bulk  rate  mail — could  be  better 
done  by  these  firms. 

Conversely,  it  may  be  determined  that 
the  goal  of  quick  and  efficient  mail  de- 
livery can  be  better  achieved  by  return- 
ing the  Postal  Service  to  its  old  status 
as  a  Federal  department.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  possibility,  and  I  know  that  bills 
have  been,  or  will  be,  introduced  to  that 
effect,  but  I  would  hope  that,  whatever 
we  decide  to  do,  it  will  be  something  that 
can  be  done  quickly.  America  is  too  de- 
pendent on  the  mails  getting  through  on 
time  for  us  not  to  move  with  the  great- 
est possible  speed. 

In  essence,  then,  the  basic  Issue  In 
question  is.  What  price  do  we  have  to  pay 
to  get  the  service  Americans  expect? 
Once  that  is  determined,  then  we  will 
have  to  decide — in  ctise  more  money  Is 
needed  now — whether  we  should  stick  to 
the  principle  that  postal  service  should 
be  paid  for  by  those  that  use  it,  and  raise 
rates,  or  we  should  subsidize  it  out  of 
general  tax  revenue  on  the  premise  that 
it  is  an  essential  national  service  that 
promotes  the  general  welfare. 

I  think  that  the  choices  and  alterna- 
tives I  have  suggested  here  will  become 
more  clear  as  hearings  proceed.  For  now, 
let  me  say  how  pleased  I  am  to  see  that 
we  are  finally  coming  to  grips  with  the 


problem.  I  am  sure  I  can  speak  for  all 
Senators  when  I  say  that  this  is  one  com- 
mittee report  that  will  be  reviewed  with 
the  greatest  of  interest  and  concern. 


REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  HATFIELD 
AT  NATIONAL  PRAYER  BREAK- 
FAST 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  many 
people  attending  the  recent  National 
Prayer  Breakfast  In  the  Capital  were 
deeply  moved  by  the  brief  but  eloquent 
words  of  our  colleague,  Mark  Hatfield. 

Senator  Hattield  is  not  only  a  dis- 
tinguished and  highly  effective  UJS.  Sen- 
ator; he  is  also  a  man  of  remarkable 
spiritual  and  moral  courage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks of  February  1  at  the  National 
Prayer  Breakfast  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  Bkothees  and  Sisters:  As  we  gather 
at  this  prayer  breakfast  let  us  beware  of  the 
real  danger  of  misplaced  allegiance.  If  not 
outright  Idolatry,  to  the  extent  we  faU  to 
distinguish  between  the  god  of  an  American 
civil  reUglon  and  the  Ood  who  reveals  Him- 
self In  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  In  Jesus 
Christ. 

If  we  as  leaders  appeal  to  the  god  of  civil 
religion,  our  faith  Is  In  a  small  and  exclu- 
sive deity,  a  loyal  spiritual  Advisor  to  power 
and  prestige,  a  Defender  of  only  the  American 
nation,  th»  object  of  a  national  folk  religion 
devoid  of  moral  content.  But  If  we  pray  to 
the  Biblical  Ood  of  Justice  and  righteous- 
ness, we  fall  under  God's  Judgment  for  call- 
ing upon  His  name,  but  falling  to  obey  His 
commands. 

0\u:  Lord  Jesus  Christ  confronts  false  peti- 
tioners who  disobey  the  Word  of  Qod: 

"Why  do  you  call  me  'Lord,  Lord'  and  do 
not  the  things  I  say?"  (Luke  6:46) 

Ood  tells  us  that  acceptable  worship  and 
obedience  are  expressed  by  specific  acts  of 
love  and  Justice: 

"Is  not  this  what  I  require  of  you  ...  to 
loose  the  fetters  of  Injustice  ...  to  snap  every 
yoke  and  set  free  those  who  have  been 
crushed? 

"Is  it  not  sharing  your  food  with  the  hun- 
gry, taking  the  homeless  poor  Into  your 
house,  clothing  the  naked  when  you  meet 
them,  and  never  evading  a  duty  to  your  klns- 
foUt?"  (Isaiah  68:  6-7) 

We  sit  here  today,  as  the  wealthy  and  the 
powerful.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  those 
who  follow  Christ  wlU  more  often  find  them- 
selves not  with  comfortable  majorities,  but 
with  miserable  minorities. 

Today,  our  prayers  mtwt  begin  with  re- 
pentance. Individually,  we  must  seek  for- 
giveness for  the  exile  of  love  from  our  hearts. 
And  corporately,  as  a  people,  we  must  turn 
In  repentance  from  the  sin  that  has  scarred 
our  national  soul. 

"If  my  people  .  .  .  shall  humble  themselves, 
and  pray,  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from 
their  wicked  ways,  .  .  .  then  I  will  forgive 
their  sins,  and  will  heal  their  land."  (11 
Chronicles  7:14) 

We  need  a  "confessing  church" — a  body  of 
people  who  confess  Jesus  as  Lord  and  are 
prepared  to  live  by  their  confession.  Lives 
lived  under  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  at 
this  point  In  our  history  may  well  put  us  at 
odds  with  values  of  our  society,  abuses  of 
political  power,  and  cultural  conformity  of 
oxir  church.  We  need  those  who  seek  to  honor 
the  claims  of  their  dlsclpleship — those  who 
live  In  active  obedience  to  the  call  .  .  .  "do 
not  be  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  trans- 
formed  by   the   renewlnj;   of   your   minds." 


(Romans  12:2)  We  must  continually  be 
transformed  by  Jesus  Christ  and  take  His 
commands  seriously.  Let  us  be  Christ's  mes- 
sengers of  reconciliation  and  peace,  giving 
our  lives  over  to  the  power  of  His  love.  Then 
we  can  soothe  the  wounds  of  war,  and  renew 
the  face  of  the  earth  and  all  mankind. 


DR.  WHITEHEAD  AND  THE 
FIRST  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember Dr.  Clay  Whitehead,  Director  of 
the  White  House  Office  of  Teleconununl- 
cations  Policy,  made  a  speech  to  the  In- 
dianapolis Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
the  national  journalism  fraternity.  In 
that  speech,  he  announced  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  planning  to  introduce 
a  bill  which  would  establish  new  criteria 
for  the  renewal  of  broadcasting  licenses 
by  the  FCC. 

These  new  criteria  were  described  as 
being,  first,  whether  the  broadcaster 
seeking  license  renewal  had  demon- 
strated that  he  was  substantially  at- 
tuned to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
communities  he  serves;  and  second,  had 
shown  he  had  afforded  reasonable,  real- 
istic and  practical  opportunities  for  the 
presentation  and  discussion  of  conflict- 
ing views  on  controversial  issues. 

Later,  he  made  clear  that  what  the 
administration  really  sought  was  control 
of  network  news : 

station  managers  and  network  officials  who 
fall  to  act  to  correct  Imbalance  or  consistent 
bias  from  the  networks — or  who  acquiesce 
by  silence — can  only  be  considered  willing 
participants,  to  be  held  f  tiliy  accountable  by 
the  broadcaster's  community  at  license  re- 
newal time. 

By  reasoning  as  contorted  as  the  coast- 
line of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Whitehead 
defended  these  proposals  in  terms  of 
preserving  the  guarantees  of  the  first 
amendment.  He  explained  that  by  re- 
quiring local  broadcasters  to  correct 
"bias"  or  "imbalance"  from  the  net- 
works, the  Government  would  be  insur- 
ing a  fuller  expression  of  views  and  pro- 
tect the  people's  right  to  know.  Mr. 
Whitehead  said : 

Local  responslbiuty.  Is  the  keystone  of  our 
private  enterprise  broadcast  system  operat- 
ing under  the  First  Amendment  protections 
.  . .  When  affiliates  consistently  pass  the  buck 
to  the  networks,  they're  frustrating  the  fun- 
damental purposes  of  the  First  Amendment's 
free  press  provision. 

Of  course,  what  Mr.  Whitehead  does 
not  add  is  that  under  his  plan  it  would 
be  the  Government,  in  the  form  of  FCC, 
who  would  ultimately  decide  which  sta- 
tions had  met  their  responsibilities,  as 
he  described  them,  and  which  ones  had 
not.  The  FCC  would  determine  what 
constitutes  "bias"  and  what  does  not. 
It  would  be  Government's  view  of  -'im- 
balance" which  would  control.  And  It 
would  be  to  Government,  not  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  our  free  press  would  be  accotmt- 
able. 

This  is  the  basic  flaw  of  Mr.  White- 
head's proposal.  It  is  a  thinly  veiled  at- 
tempt to  create  governmental  censor- 
ship over  broadcast  journalism.  We  have 
seen  in  recent  years  what  the  adminis- 
tration and  Mr.  Whitehead  see  as  "bias"' 
and  "imbtdance."  Quite  simply  it  is  the 
failure  of  the  press  to  see  the  admin- 
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1st  ration,  its  policies,  and  Its  statements 
in  the  best  possible  light.  The  only  re- 
spi)nsible  press  is  one  which  agrees  with 
administration,  and  which  accepts 
views  imcritically  and   unquestion- 
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saw  much  evidence  of  the  admin- 
istration's approach  to  the  press  in  the 
tional     Rights     Subcommittee 
hearings  on  Freedom  of  the  Press  in  late 
and  early  1972.  While  many  wit- 
testified  to  the  subtle  and  not-so- 
su>tle  efforts  of  the  administration  to 
the  press  to  see  only  the  wisdom  of 
Government  views,  we  never  did  get 
administration  to  send  up  anyone 
Mr.  Whitehead  to  defend  these  pol- 
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<  )ne  of  Mr.  Whitehead's  approaches  to 
press  was  well  presented  by  him  in 
hearings.  Public  broadcasting,  said 
must  reflect  local  views  and  controls, 
must  return  control  of  public  broad- 
to  the  local  stations, 
may  have  been  only  the  sceptical 
believed  that  Mr.  Whitehead  wanted 
local  control  because  the  public  af- 
programs  of  pubUc  TV  were  too 
of  the  administration.  In  any 
,  we  no  longer  hear  from  Mr.  White- 
about  local  control  of  public  TV. 
reason  may  be  that  now  that  the 
istration  appointees  to  the  gov- 
board  of  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
Broadcasting  are  in  control,  we  need 
local  decisionmaking.  The  central- 
administration-controlled     board 
succeeded  in  cutting  out  mtiny  of 
most  efTective   public   affairs   pro- 
One  may  fault  Mr.  Whitehead 
the  Whjte  House  on  a  lack  of  con- 
on  the  issue  of  central  versus 
control,  but  they  are  most  persist- 
In  their  efforts  to  Insure  that  the 
information  we  the  public  get  is 
information  they  give  out;  and  the 
views  we  hear  are  the  views  they 
New    rules    on   classification,    In- 
Govemment  secrecy,  Executive 
and  local  control  of  broad- 
fit  this  pattern  perfectly.  And 
Whitehead's  proposal  for  local  con- 
of  private  broadcasting  is  quite  can- 
aimed  at  defusing  network  criti- 
of  the  administration. 

Washington  Post  on  December  22, 

,  published  a  thoughtful  and  unusu- 

well-written  editorial  on  this  whole 

entitled   "Dr.   Whitehead   and 

First  Amendment."   I  ask   imani- 

consent,  that  the  text  of  the  edi- 

be  printed  in  the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
fbUows: 
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election  has  come  and  gone,  the  cabl- 

ind  part  of  the  administration  have  been 

but,    alas,    some    things    haven't 

They  have  only  Intensified.  One  of 

things  Is  the  administration's  hostility 

and  vigorous  Journalism  particularly 

p^tlced  by  the  television  networks.  That 

,  evident  throughout  much  of  the 

's  first  term.  Is  now  to  be  made 

operktlonal  through  legislation  currently  be- 

1  irepared  for  submission  early  In  the  next 

of  Congress.  This  dolefvU  Information 

lerved  up  In  a  recent  speech  by  Dr.  Clay 

Whr  ehead,  director  of  the  White  House  Of- 

of   Telecommunications   Policy   in   In- 

11s  the  other  day. 
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Dr.  Whitehead's  speech,  which  underlines 
the  administration's  antipathy  toward  tfce 
free  and  sometimes  adversary  Interplay  be- 
tween government  and  the  press,  deserves  a 
bit  of  careful  analysis  because  his  main  mes- 
sage is  as  deceptively  packaged  as  It  Is  dan- 
gerous. The  clues  to  the  real  meaning  of  the 
speech  were  contained  In  Dr.  Whitehead's 
sharp  exposition  of  the  administration's  dis- 
taste for  the  content  of  network  news  shows. 
That  distaste — foreshadowed  with  remark- 
able accuracy  by  presidential  speech  writer 
Patrick  Buchanan  last  May  in  an  Interview 
with  Elizabeth  Drew — found  Its  most  colorful 
expression  In  Dr.  Whitehead's  suggestion  that 
network  news  shows  contain  something  called 
"Ideological  plugola."  He  went  on  to  describe 
"so-called  professionals"  in  the  TV  news  busi- 
ness "who  confuse  sensationalism  with  sense 
and  who  dispense  elitist  gossip  in  the  guise 
of  news  analysis."  Now  comes  the  fancy  and 
deceptive  packaging.  Dr.  Whitehead  tells  us 
that  our  First  Amendment  freedoms  are  be- 
ing eroded  by  all  of  this  and,  therefore,  the 
administration  has  designed  some  legislation 
to  protect  us. 

The  administrations  remedy  Is  to  require 
local  network  affiliates  to  undertake  more  re- 
sponsibility for  what  goes  on  the  air.  They 
wlU  be  required  at  license-renewal  time  to 
demonstrate  that  they  were  "substantially 
attuned  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
community"  they  serve  .  .  .  "irrespective  ol 
where  the  programs  were  obtained"  and  to 
show  that  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  the 
"presentation  of  conflicting  views  on  con- 
troversial Issues"  has  been  afforded.  All  of 
that  might  seem  unexceptional  were  It  not 
linked  both  to  Dr.  Whitehead's  extreme  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  news  the  networks  have 
been  providing  and  to  the  warning  that  "sta- 
tion managers  and  network  officials  who  fall 
to  act  to  correct  Imbalance  or  consistent  bias 
In  the  network— or  who  acquiesce  by 
sUence— can  only  be  considered  willing  par- 
ticipants, to  be  held  fully  accountable  at  li- 
cense renewal  time." 

The  legislative  package  will  come  complete 
with  Incentives  for  docUe  local  affiliates. 
Along  with  their  new  responsibility  they 
would  get  a  couple  of  breaks  they  have  long 
wanted:  First,  the  license  period  wUl  be  ex- 
tended from  three  to  five  years;  and  second 
challenges  either  by  community  groups  or 
by  a  hopeful  alternative  applicant  for  the  li- 
cense are  to  be  made  more  difficult  It  Is  a 
neat  horse  trade.  The  local  station  owners 
would  be  given  warm  and  gentle  treatment  In 
exchange  for  the  requirement  that  they 
scrutmiEe  the  network's  news  offerings  for 
"bias."  At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Whitehead's 
colorful  Unguage  gives  them  a  pretty  good 
clue  as  to  what  kind  of  "bias"  the  govern- 
ment  wUl  expect  them  to  have  eliminated  by 
license  renewal  time. 

All  of  this  reverberates  with  the  echoes  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  conversation  with  Mrs.  Drew 
on  public  television  last  spring.  He  suggested 
then  that  the  network  news  operations  had 
developed  "an  ideological  monopoly"  over  the 
Information  the  public  Is  receiving,  that  the 
views  of  "middle  America"  were  underrep- 
resented  and  that  perhaps  some  kind  of  antl- 
tmst  approach  to  network  news  might  have 
to  be  developed.  The  new  legislative  pack- 
age, as  described  by  Dr.  Whitehead,  paral- 
lels Mr.  Buchanan's  views  except  that  it 
cleverly  substitutes  Indirect  encouragement 
by  the  government  of  pressure  by  local  affili- 
ates has  been  packaged  with  three  powerful 
Inducements:  first,  the  desire  to  have  their 
licenses  renewed  by  the  government,  second, 
the  lessening  of  PCC  control  over  other  as- 
pects of  their  operations  and,  third,  the  local 
afailates'  own  general  preference  for  enter- 
tainment rather  than  public  affairs  and  news 
material  from  the  networks. 

The  end  result,  however.  Is  the  same  and 
that  U  governmental  pressure  to  blunt  the 
critical  Inqulsltlveness  of  the  network  news 
organizations — with   the   threat  of  govern- 


mental reprisals  at  the  end  of  the  line.  Under 
the  pretext  of  eliminating  bias  and  In  the 
guise  of  protecting  our  First  Amendment 
rights,  the  administration  Is  proposing  to  set 
the  local  affiliates,  or  faUlng  that.  Itself  up 
as  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  the  truth  to  which 
the  public  Lb  to  be  exposed.  It  Is  a  move  that 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment's notion  that  a  people.  In  order  to  retain 
their  freedom,  must  know  as  much  as  possi- 
ble about  what  their  government  is  doing  for 
or  to  them  and  that  any  Interference  In  this 
process  by  the  government,  however  finely 
motivated  towards  the  elimination  of  "bias  " 
opens  the  way  for  an  intolerable  suppression 
of  free  speech  and  expression. 

That  tension  Is  an  essential  part  of  our 
system  with  which  Presidents  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  republic  have  been  uncom- 
fortable from  time  to  time,  but  which  they 
have  tolerated  because  of  their  regard  for 
the  freedom  of  the  people  they  were  elected 
to  govern.  They  understood  that  a  free  press 
meant  a  press  that  was  free  to  Inquire,  free 
to  develop  Its  own  professional  standards  and 
free  to  discipline  ItseU.  It  la  clear  that  the 
press  does  not  always  live  up  to  the  stand- 
ard which  editorial  writers  sometimes  are 
tempted  to  ascribe  to  It.  But  it  is  also  clear 
that  one  man's  bias  Is  another  man's  ulti- 
mate truth  and  that  the  founding  fathers 
never  trusted  the  government — any  Ameri- 
can government— to  be  the  arbiter  between 
the  two  as  far  as  speech  Is  concerned.  The 
essence  of  press  freedom  Is  that  professional 
discipline  and  consumer  pressures  constitute 
the  safest  corrective  devices.  The  antithesis 
of  press  freedom  Is  for  those  correctives  to  be 
supplied  by  the  goATernment. 

Those  fundamental  principles  and  distinc- 
tions seem  to  have  eluded  this  administra- 
tion. In  its  efforts  to  eliminate  the  healthy 
tension  between  the  press  and  the  govern- 
ment— by  which  truth  Is  more  surely  pur- 
sued than  by  another  device  we  have — the 
administration  Is  endangering  not  simply  the 
Independence  of  network  news  organizations, 
but  the  fundamental  liberties  of  the  citizens 
of  this  country  as  well. 
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PUBLICATION  OF  RULES  OF  PROCE- 
DURE OF  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
STANDARDS  AND  CONDUCT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1970,  I  submit  herewith  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Record  the  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure adopted  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Standards  and  Conduct. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct,  TTnlted  States  Sen- 
ate, adopt  the  following  rules  governing  the 
procedure  for  the  Committee: 

1.  Meeting  time. — The  meetings  of  the 
Committee  shall  b«  on  the  first  Monday  of 
each  month  at  10:30  a.m.  or  upon  call  of  the 
Chairman. 

2.  Organization. — Upon  the  convening  of 
each  Congress,  the  Committee  shall  organize 
itself  by  electing  a  chairman  and  a  vice 
chairman,  adopting  rules  of  procedure,  and 
confirming  staff  members. 

3.  Quorum. — A  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  except  that 
two  Members  shaU  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  sworn  testimony. 

4.  Proxies. — Any  Member  may  vote  by  spe- 
cial proxy  on  any  issue  which  comes  before 
the  Committee  for  decision  except  as  other- 
wise designated  in  these  rules. 

5.  Record  of  Committee  action. — ^The  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Committee  shall  keep  or  cause 
to  be  kept  a  complete  record  of  all  Committee 
action.  Such  record  shall  include  a  record  of 
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the  votes  on  any  question  on  which  a  record 
vote  Is  demanded. 

6.  Public  hearings. — ^All  hearings  conduct- 
ed by  this  Committee  shall  be  open  to  the 
public,  except  executive  sessions  for  voting 
or  where  the  Chairman  orders  an  executive 
session.  The  Conunittee,  by  a  majority  vote, 
may  order  a  public  session  at  any  time.  In 
making  such  determination,  the  Committee 
will  take  into  account  evidence  which  may 
tend  to  defame  or  otherwise  adversely  affect 
the  reputation  of  any  person. 

7.  Secrecy  of  executive  testimony. — All 
testimony  taken  In  executive  session  shall  be 
kept  secret  and  will  not  be  released  for  pub- 
lic Information  without  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee. 

8.  Stenographic  record  of  testimony. — An 
accurate  stenographic  record  shall  be  kept  of 
the  testimony  of  all  witnesses  in  executive  or 
public  hearings.  The  record  of  his  own  testi- 
mony, whether  in  public  or  executive  session, 
shall  be  made  available  for  inspection  by  a 
witness  or  his  counsel  under  Committee  su- 
pervision: a  copy  of  any  testimony  given  in 
public  session,  or  that  part  of  the  testimony 
given  by  the  witness  in  executive  session  and 
subsequently  quoted  or  made  part  of  the 
record  in  a  public  session,  shall  be  made 
available  to  any  witness  at  his  expense  if  he 
60  requests. 

9.  Release  of  reports  to  public. — No  Com- 
mittee report  or  document  shall  be  released 
to  the  public  in  whole  or  in  part  without  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee.  In 
case  the  Committee  Is  unable  to  reach  a 
unanimous  decision,  separate  views  or  reports 
may  be  presented  and  printed  by  any  Mem- 
ber or  Members  of  the  Committee. 

10.  Subpenas. — Subpenas  may  be  issued  by 
the  Committee  Chairman  or  any  other  Mem- 
ber designated  by  him.  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  the  Chairman  or 
Member.  The  Chairman  or  any  Member  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses. 

11.  Swearing  of  witnesses. — All  witnesses 
at  public  or  executive  hearings  who  testify 
to  matters  of  fact  shall  be  sworn  unless  the 
Chairman,  for  good  cause,  decides  that  a  wit- 
ness does  not  have  to  be  sworn. 

12.  Counsel  for  witnesses. — Any  witness 
sximmoned  to  a  public  or  execitlve  hearing 
may  be  accompanied  by  counsel  of  his  own 
choosing  who  shall  be  permitted  while  the 
witness  Is  testifying  to  advise  him  of  his  legal 
rights. 

13.  Right  to  submit  interrogatories. — Any 
person  who  Is  the  subject  of  an  investigation 
in  public  hearings  may  submit  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  questions  In  writing 
for  the  cross-examination  of  other  witnesses 
called  by  the  Committee.  With  the  consent 
of  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee present  and  voting,  these  questions  shall 
be  put  to  the  witnesses 'by  the  Chairman,  by 
a  Member  of  the  Committee,  or  by  counsel  of 
the  Committee. 

14.  Written  witness  statements. — Any  wit- 
ness desiring  to  read  a  prepared  or  written 
statement  in  executive  or  public  hearings 
shall  file  a  copy  of  such  statement  with  the 
counsel  or  Chairman  of  the  Committee  24 
hours  in  advance  of  the  hearings  at  which 
the  statement  is  to  be  presented.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  determine  whether  such  state- 
ment may  be  read  or  placed  in  the  record  of 
the  hearing. 

15.  Prohibition  of  cameras. — Television, 
motion  picture  and  other  cameras  and  lights 
will  not  be  permitted  to  operate  during  a 
hearing. 

16.  Interrogation  of  witnesses. — ^Interro- 
gation of  witnesses  at  Committee  hearings 
shall  be  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee by  Members  and  authorized  Committee 
staff  members  only. 

17.  Right  to  testify. — Any  person  whose 
name  is  mentioned  or  who  is  specifically  iden- 
tified, and  who  believes  that  testimony  or 
other  evidence  presented  at  a  public  hearing, 
or  comment  made  by  a  Committee  Member 


or  counsel,  tends  to  defame  him  or  other- 
wise adversely  affect  his  reputation,  may  (a) 
request  to  appear  personally  before  the  Com- 
mittee to  testify  In  his  own  behalf,  or.  In  the 
alternative,  (b)  file  a  sworn  statement  of 
facts  relevant  to  the  testimony  or  other  evi- 
dence or  comment  complained  of.  Such  re- 
quest and  such  statement  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Committee  for  Its  consideration  and 
action. 

18.  Confirmation  of  staff. — All  staff  mem- 
bers shall  be  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Committee. 

19.  Changing  rules. — These  rules  may  be 
modified,  amended,  or  repealed  by  a  decision 
of  the  Committee,  provided  that  a  notice  m 
writing  of  the  proposed  change  has  been 
given  to  each  Member. 


JOHN  L.  LEWIS 


Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  February 
12  is  the  birthday,  as  we  all  know,  of  our 
beloved  President,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
bom  in  Kentucky  and  adopted  by  the 
State  of  Illinois,  where  he  rests.  Nearby 
is  the  final  resting  place  of  another  great 
American,  John  L.  Lewis,  who  was  bom 
in  Lucas,  Iowa,  on  February  12,  1880,  and 
who  came  to  adopt  Illinois  as  his  home. 

I  think  it  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Mr.  Lewis  from  my 
State.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  remembered  for 
having  freed  the  black  men  and  women 
from  slavers'.  Mr.  Lewis  is  remembered 
by  his  people  for  having  freed  the  coal 
miners  of  America  from  intolerable  living 
and  working  conditions. 

Now  the  great  institution  over  which 
Mr.  Lewis  presided  for  40  years,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  has, 
through  a  recent  rank-and-file  election, 
voted  in  new  oflftcers,  led  by  a  West  Vir- 
ginia coal  miner,  Arnold  Miller  as  presi- 
dent. Let  me  take  this  occasion,  on  the 
93d  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  L. 
Lewis,  to  offer  this  brief  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  lowan,  a  great  Ameri- 
can, and  a  great  labor  leader  and  to  ex- 
tend my  best  wishes  to  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  a  dynamic,  living 
memorial  to  Mr.  Lewis'  memory. 


DELAWARE  STATE  POLICE 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  State  police 
forces  are  an  indispensable  part  of  law- 
enforcement  operations.  The  State  Police 
of  Delaware  are  no  exception.  Indeed,  in 
my  judgment,  they  deserve  the  respect 
they  receive  from  Delawareans.  This  is 
due,  in  no  small  measure,  to  the  leader- 
ship exercise  by  Col.  George  J.  Bundek, 
the  superintendent  of  Delaware  State 
Police.  Recently,  a  newspaper  interview 
recited  the  views  of  Colonel  Bundek  in 
the  area  of  law  enforcement,  particularly 
as  they  apply  to  his  force,  of  which  his 
son  is  a  member. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wilmington  News-Journal, 

Feb.  2, 1973] 

Dynamic  a  Potent  Woid  to  BtrNoxK,  Actxno 

Secretakt  of  Public  Savxtt 

(By  Ray  Ooldbacher) 

First,  let's  get  the  name  right.  It's  Bundek, 
Oeorge  J.  Now  add  colonel,  superintendent  of 
the  Delaware  State  Police  and  appointee  as 
acting  Secretary  of  Public  Safety  for  the 
second  tlm*. 


"You  should  see  some  of  the  spellings  I 
get,"  Bundek  says.  He  ofiers  a  letter  from  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Hospital,  where 
he's  scheduled  to  take  his  annual  physical. 
They  spell  it  "Bundlk."  "And  I've  been  going 
there  for  years."  he  adds. 

Bundek,  almost  48.  doesn't  look  like  he 
needs  a  physical.  In  civilian  clothes,  with  his 
salt  and  pepper  crewcut  and  a  snub-nosed 
.38-callber  pistol  at  his  waist,  his  appearance 
is  faintly  reminiscent  of  George  C.  Scott  in 
an  old  TV  cop  series. 

He  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1925,  when 
Washington's  birthday  was  stUl  celebrated 
on  Feb.  22.  That's  It — George,  as  in  George 
Washington.  "If  I  had  been  born  10  days 
earlier.  I  would  have  been  named  Abraham 
(after   Lincoln)."   Bundek   quips. 

He  settled  in  Dover  alter  World  War  n. 
leaving  the  Air  Force.  In  1950.  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  civilian  communications  engi- 
neer by  the  state  police  and  three  years  later 
Joined  the  force  in  uniform.  He  "took  over 
as  state  police  superintendent  In  November 
1970. 

While  Bundek  is  serving  as  acting  secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  Lt. 
Col.  Thomas  F.  Buckmaater  Is  acting  as 
superintendent  of  state  police. 

"We're  really  sharing  the  resp>onslbllltles  " 
Bundek  said.  "The  division  (state  p>olicei  Is 
so  dynamic,  you  have  to  be  here  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis  to  find  out  what's  going  on." 

During  the  course  of  his  Interview  com- 
ments, the  word  "dynamic"  cropped  up 
again  and  again,  mainly  as  he  described  the 
changing  nature  of  police  work. 

Asked  about  his  experience  with  the  police. 
Bundek  answered,  "It's  been  a  real  dynamic 
period."  He  has  seen  the  advent  of  the  K-9 
units,  the  computer,  and  police  aviation, 
and  expansion  of  the  national  drug  problem, 
and  vast  Improvements  in  communications. 

In  1970.  Bundek  was  cited  by  President 
Nixon  for  his  "outstanding  leadership"  in 
developing  a  national  police  communica- 
tions system,  which  began  operating  in  1966. 
while  Bundek  was  heading  both  the  state 
communications  system  and  the  state  police 
communications  system. 

Asked  what  he  would  most  like  to  see 
accomplished  during  his  tenure  In  his  new 
post.  Bundek  took  his  time  answering. 

"What  I'd  like  to  see  is  our  full  comple- 
ment of  men  on  board  (including  the  latest 
training  class,  there  will  be  402  men  in  the 
state  police;  450  are  authorized)  with  the 
necessary  resources  behind  them  so  they 
could  really  have  the  opportunity  to  prove 
that  we  can  cope  with  modern  problems. 

"I  think  we  can  break  the  back  of  this 
rising  crime  rate  by  having  the  manpower 
and  wherewithal  to  do  it." 

Possibly  because  of  his  communications 
background.  Bundek  is  a  believer  In  tech- 
nology. He  welcomes  change,  seeing  it  not  as 
a  threat  to  an  older  and  familiar  way  of 
doing  things,  but  as  a  "tool" 

"I'd  like  to  think  we've  been  dynamic  in 
our  approach — tried  new  methods  with  a 
great  deal  of  success  and  recognized  the  need 
for  specialization.  You've  got  to  be  as  so- 
phisticated as  you  can.  The  world  Is  getting 
more  complex  all  the  time." 

Bundek  talks  about  the  "state  of  the  art" 
In  police  resources,  basically  taking  advan- 
tage of  advances  in  technology:  computer 
forecasting  of  high  crime  areas,  identifying 
the  types  of  crimes  wid  the  times  during 
which  they  are  most  likely  to  occur:  mobile 
teleprinters  and  car-to-computer  hookups. 
He  doesn't  even  discount  Dick  Tracy's  two- 
way  wrist  radio. 

"You're  only  limited  by  the  amount  of  re- 
sources, meaning  money"  Bundek  said. 

HLs  vision  Is  of  cooperation  between  police 
and  other  governmental  agencies.  Including 
social  welfare  agencies,  to  do  computer  pro- 
files of  an  area  to  "determine  the  root  causes 
of  crime." 

"If  you  really  want  to  get  on  top  of  th* 
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pttfblem,  you  must  prevent  crime.  We  have 
resources    to    Investigate    all    types    of 
crtfcoes,  but  that's  after  the  fact." 

Iiundek  ts  also  attempting  to  cope  with 
relatively  new  concerns  of  what  Is  called 
relations — minority  and  female  em- 
among  them — along  with  the 
chinglng  Image  of  the  state  poUce.  He  ad- 
mitted he"s  not  too  fond  of  the  term  "state 
because  of  the  totalitarian  and  re- 
Images  It  can  evoke. 
to  women.  Bimdek  backtracks  a  bit  on 
sp^lallzatlon.  Although  there  are  many  spe- 
on  the  force,  he  stresses  they  are  all 
cadable  of  doing  general  police  work  when 
ret  ulred. 

The  law  Is  clear,"  he  says,  "and  when  we 
afford  the  luxury  of  Just  having  special- 
there  are  a  lot  of  places  In  the  state 
e  organization  for  women.  We're  study- 
what  other  states  are  doing,  and  we're 
^ng  ourselves  up  for  that." 
minority  employment:  the  state  police 
done  "a  little  active  minority  recruit- 
to  form  a  base — get  things  started.  We 
these  men  will  bring  others  In.  That's 
way  we've  always  done  It,"  Bundek  said, 
the  402-man  force  now,  there  are   five 
of  minority  groups,  with  two  more 
training. 

We're  also  trying  to  change  the  Image 

T  law  enforcement  to  police  services,  since 

biggest  amount  of  time  is  spent  serving 

public  rather  than  In  enforcing  the  law. 

"'s    something    people    don't    generally 
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he  Is  behind  a  desk  now,  not  ',on 
road  now,  Bundek's  relaxation  takes  a 
physical  form.   "I  spend  most  of  my  time 
fooflng   around   the   house,   planting   trees. 
_)lng — working  with   my  hands  and 
.  It's  good  therapy." 
also  reads.  Primarily  historical  works. 
book    "Bury    My    Heart    at    Wounded 
",  a  sympathetic  look  at  the  history  of 
American  Indian,  "tore  me  up,"  Bundek 
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ve  spent  the  bulk  of  my  career  holding 

1  two  Jobs.  I  can't  seem  to  get  away  from 

Bundek  sighed.  The  conmiunicatlons  Job 

1  the  state  was  supposed  to  be  "tempo- 

"  It  lasted  for  10  years. 

state  police  superintendent,  Bundek  is 

ihort-tlmer."  He  is  due  to  retire  In  Oc- 

but  will  almost  certainly  leave  before 

taking  "terminal  leave,"  using  vacation 

he  has  accrued. 

thing  he'd  like  to  do  is  to  take  a  tour 

of  tfce  states  with  bis  wife. 

mxen  I  leave,  I'm  going  to  leave  a  big 
-  of  me  behind,"  he  said  thoughtfully. 
he  mentioned  that  his  son,  Marshall, 
a  trooper. 
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OURNEY.    Mr.   President,   from 

11  9  through  15.  thousands  of  schools 

communities  across  the  Nation  will 

Earth  Week  for  the  fourth  con- 

seciitlve  year.  Encouraged  by  local  groups 

statewide  organizations,  people  will 

Irm  their  Interest  and  Involvement 

invironmental  Issues  and  attempt  to 

Ipore  about  the  problems  of  coping 

with  existing  and  emerging  needs. 

Is  year,  for  the  first  time  in  this 
co^try's   history,    preelection    political 
deqate  focused  upon  environmental  man- 
and  related  topics.  Candidates 
public  leaders  addressed  themselves 
various    aspects    of    environmental 
prof)lems,  took  positions,  and  advocated 
of  action.  And,  as  If  to  reinforce 
this  attention,  global  environmental 
were  considered  and  debated 
<  etall  at  the  past  United  Nations  Con- 
on  the  Human  Environment  held 
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in  Stockholm  in  June,  1972.  So.  an  extra 
dimension  is  added  to  the  year's  obser- 
vance of  Earth  Week. 

Observance  of  Earth  Week  the  last  2 
years  were  focused  primarily  on  the  en- 
vironment as  a  national  issue  in  order  to 
enlist  the  support  and  Involvement  of  as 
giany  citizens  as  possible.  This  year's  ob- 
servance, however,  will  emphasize  grass 
roots  efforts  as  a  method  of  dealing  with 
environmental  problems  and  it  is  hoped 
that  citizens  will  focus  their  attention 
on  local  issues  involving  such  things  as: 
Air  and  water  quality,  land  and  resource 
use,  transportation,  the  use  and  abuse 
of  technology,  urban  sprawl  sind  popula- 
tion growth. 

WhUe  the  problems  may  vary  from 
State  to  State,  no  area  of  the  country 
today  has  not  suffered  from  some  major 
damage  to  its  environment  whether  It  be 
deterioration  of  its  air  and  water  re- 
sources, depletion  of  its  land  and  other 
natural  wealth,  overloading  of  its  facili- 
ties, or  overcrowding  of  its  cities  and 
highways. 

My  own  State  of  Florida  is  certainly 
no  exception.  We  have  our  share  of  eco- 
logical and  environmental  problems — 
the  Everglades.  Big  Cypress,  vanishing 
natural  wilderness,  and  far  too  many 
cases  of  water  and  air  pollution.  Much 
has  been  done  to  correct  many  of  the 
problems  but  there  is  still  a  long  way  to 
go,  which  is  one  reason  why  Earth  Week 
can  be  so  important. 

This  year's  grass  roots  emphasis  for 
Earth  Week  provides  an  opportunity  for 
citizens  to  examine  collectively  the  im- 
plications of  environmental  damage  In 
their  local  areas  and  to  come  up  with 
proposed  solutions  to  their  local  prob- 
lems. In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  nu- 
merous headlines  and  heard  a  lot  of 
rhetoric  about  the  environment,  but 
there  has  been  too  little  in  the  way  of 
results.  We  are  spending  a  lot  of  money 
in  an  effort  to  solve  some  environmental 
problems  and  we  have  passed  numerous 
laws  In  an  attempt  to  cope  with  pollu- 
tion and  the  abuse  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, but  we  have  made  very  little 
progress  In  learning  how  to  manage  the 
environment  so  that  it  will  be  liveable 
and  so  that  its  value  will  be  preserved. 

Earth  Week  also  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  back  and  consider  not 
only  what  should  be  done,  but  also  what 
should  not  be  done.  At  the  local  level,  we 
must  examine  why  people's  efforts  have 
not  been  more  successful,  despite  wide 
public  support  and  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  funds.  We  must  ask  our- 
selves why  air  and  water  pollution  have 
increased  rather  than  decreased  and  why 
urban  blight  has  continued  to  spread. 
Hopefully,  we  will  find  some  answers. 

Likewise,  Earth  Week  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  existing  priorities 
and  to  establish  new  ones.  It  has  become 
obvious  that  no  community  can  tackle  all 
its  environmental  problems  at  once  and 
do  so  successfully.  Moreover,  no  com- 
munity can  continue  to  insist  on  more 
electric  power,  more  goods  and  services, 
more  automobiles,  and  more  Industry  to 
create  more  jobs,  without  paying  the 
price  of  environmental  damage.  How 
much  damage  a  community  Is  willing  to 
trade  for  additional  Industrialization  and 


more  potential  consumers  has  to  be 
evaluated  keeping  In  mind,  that,  In  a 
sense,  we  buy  technology  and  pollution 
at  the  same  store.  Therefore,  a  major 
challenge  during  Earth  Week  will  be  for 
communities  to  start  weighing  risks 
against  advantages  and  to  begin  develop- 
ing priorities.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  make 
choices  for  environmental  problems  are 
often  the  result  of  economic  successes 
and  even  when  a  commitment  Is  made  to 
cleaning  up  the  environment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  things,  there  is  always  the 
question  of  how  it  should  be  done.  Should 
the  effort  be  made  for  prevention,  or  for 
cleanup? 

The  challenge  to  students  this  year, 
therefore,  is  not  to  go  out  and  pick  up 
the  trash  In  the  schoolyard  for  1  day. 
Rather,  they,  and  their  teachers,  will  ac- 
complish more  if  they  spend  their  time 
assessing  the  problems  and  assigning 
some  priorities  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  environment.  We  cannot  turn  back 
the  clock  and  scrap  all  the  technology  in- 
vented to  return  the  earth  to  its  pristine 
state.  After  all,  pollution  control  depends 
on  technological  know-how.  We  cannot 
shut  all  industrial  and  power  plants,  dis- 
card construction  machinery,  return  to 
the  horse  and  buggy  or  become  children 
of  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
have  the  means.  In  each  and  every  com- 
munity, to  tackle  all  environmental  prob- 
lems at  once.  So,  priorities  must  be 
established,  and  It  Is  my  hope  that  many 
communities  and  schools  will  face  up  to 
the  challenge  of  setting  these  priorities, 
first  by  deciding  what  they  need  most  and 
what  they  must  do  first,  and  then  by 
committing  themselves  to  pursuing  their 
chosen  goals  until  they  are  reached. 

We  have  found  during  previous  earth 
weeks  that  most  citizens  are  willing  and 
eager  to  learn  about  the  environment 
and  that  they  often  become  involved  in 
its  preservation  and  improvement.  Our 
challenge  is  to  find  and  use  flrst-rate 
expert  and  professional  manpower  In 
each  community,  people  capable  of  mak- 
ing the  necessary  evaluations  and  then 
of  carrying  out  the  projects  decided 
upon.  This  challenge,  it  seems  to  me  Is 
particularly  relevant  to  youth.  We  do 
not  have  nearly  enough  trained  man- 
power to  design  rnd  build  environmental 
control  equipment,  nm  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  analjrze  air  monitoring 
data,  or  design  recycling  systems.  We 
do  not  have  nearly  enough  teachers  in 
our  public  schools  trained  to  teach  en- 
vironmental subjects.  We  do  not  have 
nearly  enough  lawyers  capable  of  han- 
dling environmental  damage  suits,  or 
doctors  with  special  training  in  environ- 
mental health.  Our  municipalities  lack 
technicians  to  operate  new  pollution- 
controlled  incinerators,  and  our  States 
lack  trained  personnel  to  administer  pol- 
lution control  regulations  and  inspectors 
capable  of  detecting  violations.  All  these 
things  need  doing  and  our  young  people 
are  the  ones  who  can  learn  to  do  them. 

Therein  lies  one  of  the  challenges  of 
this  grassroots-oriented  Earth  Week: 
will  citizens  be  willing  to  pursue  a  rea- 
sonable environmental  policy  through  Its 
day-to-day  difQculties  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  or  will  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  diverted  to  some  new,  more  glam- 
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orous,  issue  before  the  environmental 
objectives  have  been  achieved?  Environ- 
mental problems  are  here  to  stay.  They 
constitute  probably  the  toughest  tech- 
nological challenge  we  have  ever  faced 
and  dealing  with  them  is  a  new  and  dif- 
ficult job.  The  task  requires  purposeful, 
systematic  work  and  the  very  best  use 
of  advanced  technology  and  know-how. 
This  country  excels  In  the  effective  use 
of  science,  technology  and  management 
know-how  as  tools  of  progress.  It  also 
excels  in  the,  systematic  pursuit  of  an 
agreed  course  of  action  until  the  desired 
results  are  achieved.  The  environmental 
crisis  is  a  challenge  to  be  met  in  the 
same  way.  I  hope  that  this  year's  Earth 
Week  will  provide  the  impetus  in  many 
communities  toward  attacking  It  with 
similar  dedication  and  perseverance.  We 
know  much  of  what  is  wrong;  let  us  now 
determine  what  we  must  do  to  put  it 
right. 

CHANGES  IN  1973  FEED  GRAINS  PRO- 
GRAM ARE  UNFAIR  TO  PRODUCERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
recently  announced  changes  in  the  1973 
feed  grains  program  place  all  the  eco- 
nomic risks  under  that  program  on  the 
back  of  the  farmer  with  the  Government 
sharing  or  assuming  none. 

On  January  25,  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
Butz  expressing  my  concern  about  the 
prospects  of  our  not  having  enough  soy- 
bean production  this  year  and  of  hav- 
ing too  much  feed  grain  production.  I 
suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to 
raising  price  supports  significantly  on 
soybeans  and  modestly  on  feed  grains 
and/or  reducing  the  required  15  percent 
set-aside  under  the  previously  an- 
nounced— alternate  n^feed  gndn  pro- 
gram without  any  reduction  in  pay- 
ments. 

Unf ortimately  for  our  Nation's  soybean 
and  feed  grain  producers,  the  changes 
that  Secretary  Butz  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 31  constitute,  in  my  judgment,  a 
flagrant  breach  in  equity  of  treatment 
among  producers  imder  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1970. 

Unlike  his  treatment  of  the  cotton  and 
wheat  producers,  where  there  was  no  re- 
duction in  1973  payments  when  the  set- 
aside  acreage  was  reduced  to  zero.  Sec- 
retary Butz  cut  feed  grain  producers' 
payments  by  over  one-third — from  24  to 
15  cents  a  bushel  on  50  percent  of  their 
base  production — when  he  announced 
elimination  of  the  15  percent  set-aside 
imder  alternative  II  of  the  1973  feed  grain 
program. 

Secretary  Butz'  January  31  an- 
nounced changes  In  the  1973  feed  grains 
program  constitute  by  far  the  shabbiest 
treatment  feed  grain  producers  have  re- 
ceived from  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
since  Ezra  Taft  Benson  occupied  that 
ofBce. 

These  latest  changes  will  not  only  re- 
sult in  reduced  payments  to  program  co- 
operators,  but  also  will  contribute  to  pos- 
sible overproduction  without  price  and 
Income  protection  for  producers  which 
the  Secretary  could  have  provided 
through  increased  loan  levels. 


FEDERAL  OPERATING  SUBSIDIES 
FOR  MASS  TRANSIT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee held  hearings  on  S.  386,  the  Emer- 
gency Commuter  Relief  Act.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Woliams)  is 
the  chief  sponsor  of  this  bill,  and  I  am 
a  cosponsor. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  statements 
given  at  the  Tuesday.  February  6,  hear- 
ing was  that  of  Mr.  Clair  M.  Roddewig. 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  Chicago 
Transit  Authority.  Mr.  Roddewig  set  out 
the  present  desperate  financial  situation 
the  CTA  finds  itself  in  and  made  an  ex- 
cellent case  for  Federal  operating  sub- 
sidies for  mass  transit.  Such  a  Federal 
operating  subsidy  is  a  main  component 
of  S.  386. 

Mr.  Roddewig  did  not  call  for  endless 
Federal  moneys  for  mass  transit.  He  con- 
cluded that: 

If  we  are  to  survive,  we  must — as  must  all 
metropolitan  transit  systems — seek  a  part- 
nership between  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment to  provide  operating  assistance. 

Partnership,  or  Federal  help,  in  the 
cause  of  saving  our  cities — that  is  what 
Mr.  Roddewig's  statement  was  all  about, 
and  that  is  what  S.  386  is  all  about. 

In  order  that  Senators  might  have  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  to  read  Mr. 
Roddewig's  cogent  statement,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimont  Betore  the  Senate  CoMMnrEE 

ON  Banking,  Housing  and  tTasAN  Attairs 
(Presented  by  Clair  M.  Roddewig) 

My  name  is  Clair  M.  Roddewig  and  I  am 
acting  chairman  of  the  Chicago  Transit  Au- 
thority, the  second  largest  transit  system  In 
North  America. 

I  am  here  today  because  the  City  of  Chi- 
cago Is  Imperiled,  and  the  danger  we  face 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  our  city  as 
well  as  other  cities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  Chicago  Transit  Authority  was  orga- 
nized In  1947  to  take  over  transit  operations 
in  Chicago  and  several  of  the  suburban  towns 
in  Cook  County,  Illinois.  Today,  the  Author- 
ity Is  in  deep  financial  trouble.  If  1973  op- 
erations and  level  of  fares  are  continued  on 
the  same  basis  as  those  In  effect  during  1972, 
we  will  have  a  $42.1  mlUion  deficit.  It  Is  not 
possible  for  us  to  borrow  money  with  which 
to  make  up  this  deficit.  Otoviously,  unless 
we  obtain  some  financial  assistance,  we  will 
be  out  of  money  and  will  be  required  to 
shut  down  our  operations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  today  practically  out  of  money. 
As  of  close  of  business  on  February  4,  1973, 
we  had  $7.2  million  of  cash  on  hand  but 
had  outstanding  obligations  for  payroll,  ma- 
terial and  supplies  totaling  $14,950,000.  We 
can  perhaps  forestall  the  day  of  complete 
shut  down  for  a  short  period  by  raising  fares 
and  reducing  service.  This,  however,  has 
proven  to  be  a  counter-productive  measure 
and.  In  the  long  run.  will  operate  against 
the  best  Interests  of  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  area  serviced.  Oiu  dally  cash  re- 
ceipts from  the  farsbox  In  our  system  to- 
day are  not  sufficient  to  meet  our  dally  pay- 
roU  obligations  let  alone  take  care  of  the 
costs  of  fuel,  power,  supplies,  parts  and  main- 
tenance of  the  various  rapid  transit  cars  and 
vehicles  used  In  our  system. 


To  a  proud  transportation  system,  one  that 
has  often  been  cited  among  the  very  best 
in  the  history  of  this  nation.  It  Is  a  critical 
moment. 

Our  system  has  taken  great  pride  in  mak- 
ing effective  mass  transit  available  within 
three  blocks  of  99  percent  of  our  citizens, 
and  we  have  operated  without  a  subsidy  for 
22  out  of  25  years  of  our  existence,  longer 
than  any  other  major  city  In  the  nation.  But 
time  and  circumstances  have  engulfed  us. 
If  we  are  to  survive,  we  must — as  must  all 
metropolitan  transit  systems — seek  a  part- 
nership between  federal,  state  and  local  gov- 
eriunent  to  provide  op>eratlng  assistance.  That 
the  Chicago  system  could  be  virtually  on 
the  edge  of  extinction  might  seem  untoeliev- 
able  unless  you  face  our  bills,  deadlines  and 
cash  position. 

The  dialogue  that  will  take  place  here  and 
the  decisions  made  here  in  the  next  few 
weeks  will  not  simply  modify  the  direction 
of  mass  transit  policy,  it  will  literally  deter- 
mine whether  disintegration  of  mass  transit 
will  begin,  inevitably  followed  by  disintegra- 
tion of  the  cities  themselves. 

I  am  here  today  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  Williams-Stevenson  Emergency  Commu- 
ter Relief  Act,  Senate  BUI  386.  The  develop- 
ment of  this  federal  program  of  assistance  Is 
the  single  most  pressing  need  of  mass  transit 
today.  While  I  am  here  as  a  representative 
of  Chicago,  my  statements  are  applicable  to 
almost  every  major  metropolitan  area. 

In  1947,  the  year  the  Chicago  system  com- 
menced operations,  about  22  billion  passen- 
gers were  carried  by  the  nation  s  transit  lines 
Chicago  alone  carried  over  one  billion.  By 
1972,  the  national  flgtire  shrank  to  seven 
billion,  a  drop  of  two-thirds.  In  Chicago,  the 
1972  figure  was  600  million,  a  drop  of  46 
percent. 

By  comparison.  In  1947,  automobile  regU- 
tratlons  in  the  Chicago  Transit  service  area 
amounted  to  750.000,  while  in  1972.  they 
rose  to  In  excess  of  2.25  million. 

Mass  transit  in  metropolitan  areas  must 
today  be  regarded  as  a  public  service  in  the 
same  light  as  schools,  police  and  flre  protec- 
tion, sanitation,  public  welfare,  highways, 
and  many  other  needs.  Unless  It  Is  so  re- 
garded as  a  public  service  and  given  public 
assistance  over  and  above  that  realized  from 
the  farebox  alone,  the  systems  like  the  Chi- 
cago Transit  Authority  will  erode  and  face 
ultimate  extinction. 

About  260  transit  companies  went  out  of 
business  in  the  past  20  years.  Service  In  most 
remaining  large  cities,  other  than  Chicago, 
was  maintained  only  because  state  and  local 
revenues  were  used  to  supplement  fares  to 
keep  them  going. 

However,  the  limited  wealth  and  resources 
of  the  state  and  local  governments,  together 
with  their  obligations  to  provide  those  serv- 
ices I  have  enumerated,  make  It  impossible 
for  these  bodies  to  shoulder  the  total  respon- 
slbUlty. 

In  Illinois,  during  1971-1972,  the  operating 
deficit  of  CTA  was  partially  met  by  Joint 
emergency  action  of  the  city,  county,  and 
state.  The  state's  program  also  assisted  other 
carriers.  As  yet,  nothing  has  been  provided 
for  1973  to  meet  the  even  greater  expected 
deficit,  although  within  the  last  week,  the 
City  of  Chicago  by  ordinance,  made  available 
some  funds  to  meet  the  immediate  crisis, 
contingent  on  similar  state  action. 

But  how  long  will  local  agencies  continue 
to  be  the  sole  source  of  support  for  escalating 
deficits?  There  can  be  little  more  than  hold- 
ing action,  because  the  sheer  demand  on  the 
local  dollar  is  overwhelming. 

The  problem  is  not  unique  to  Chicago; 
every  city  in  the  country  shares  it.  VWiat  Is 
different  about  Chicago  is  the  fact  that  we 
were  spared  this  moment  of  decision  for  years 
longer  than  other  large  cities.  St.  Louis  and 
Cleveland,  like  Chicago,  without  such  sup- 
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,  are  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  Clearly,  no 
can  make  It  from  the  farebox  alone, 
lii  Chicago,  we  are  on  an  economic  and  so- 
clopglcal  treadmill  as  a  result  ol  our  depend- 
on  the  fareboz.  If  no  financial  assistance 
ffcrthcomlng,  we  will  be  forced  to  raise  fares 
order   to   Increase   revenues   and   curtail 
aertlce  to  reduce  expenditures.  Yet,  we  are 
that  such  action  will  lose  us  millions 
passengers  annually.  If  we  are  compelled  to 
these  decisions  to  stay  alive,  we  luiow 
In  doing  so,  we  will  be  forcing  people  to 
sidelines  or  to  travel  by  automobile,  and 
overall  action  would  be  counter-produc- 
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specific  service  cuts  were  suggested, 

of  the  most  tragic  stories  we  have  heard 

to   us  from  the   Chicago   School   and 

for  the  Retarded.  They  strongly 

any  reduction  In  service.  They  claimed 

people  who  had  been  In  rehabilitation, 

of  whom  have  Just   returned  to   the 

after  20  and  30  years  In  state  In- 

,  would  no  longer  be  able  to  travel 

1  heir  rehabilitation  centers. 

Is  not  Just  an  isolated  Incident.  The 
of  what  happens  as  transportation  sys- 
erode  Is  a  catalog  of  horrors  .  .  .  job 
.  .  Increased  traffic  congestion  .  .  . 
r  time  to  get  to  work  .  .  .  Increasing 
accidents  .  .  .  more  land  used  up  for 

,  and  so  on. 
movement  In  recent  years  to  preserve 
environment  has  underscored  the  need 
Improved    and    expanded    mass    transit, 
show   that   In   serving   the   same 
of  riders  as  30  automobiles,  a  typical 
produces  only  a  tiny  fraction  as  much 
and  uses  a  still  smaller  portion  of 
fuels.  Rapid  transit  and  sub- 
trains,  with  their  capacity  for  large 
of  passengers,   represent   an   Ideal 
for  helping  to  reduce  pollution  and 
energy. 
do  not  argue  that  mass  transit  should 
the  automobile:   but.  in  fact,  have 
promoted  the  Idea  of  balanced 
Each  mode  has  its  own  func- 
.  A  well-patronized  mass  transit  system 
the    congestion    on    the    highways, 
roads   more    usable   for   those   who 
drive.    Through    the    development    of 
n'  ride,  automobiles  and  mass  transit 
be  combined  to  utilize  the  most  advan- 
characterlstlcs  of  each, 
need   for  balanced   transportation   Is 
more    dramatically    demonstrated 
in  Chicago's  Loop,   the   city's   central 
ness  district.  Each  day,  almost  476,000 
enter  downtown.  Of  the  283.000  who 
or  remain  downtown  during  the  day.  86 
travel  by  rapid  transit,  bus  or  com- 
rallroad.  In  dramatic  contrast,  only  13 
travel  by  private  automobile, 
elimination    of    mass    transit    woulcT 
that  at  least  300,000  additional  auto- 
would  need  to  enter  downtown  Chi- 
each  weekday  and  166,000  of  them  would 
to  find  parking  there, 
accommodate  this  deluge,  there  would 
to  be  148  addltlonSl  lanes  of  express- 
over  and  above  the  48  which  now  only 
the  edge  of  downtown.  To  park  the  cars 
require  four  decks  of  parking  over  the 
Loop  area.  These  statistics  give  rise 
Impossible  situation, 
world's  largest  private  suburban  elec- 
rallway    system    slipped    away    In    Los 
in  favor  of  a  system  of  freeways  and 
dependence  on  the  private  automo- 
Now,    after   enduring   such    things'  as 
,  central  btistness  district  atrophy,  and 
ess  urban  sprawl.  L.  A.  has  made  a  com- 

to  "reinvent"  mass  transit. 

lo  not  wish  to  limit  my  emphasis  to  the 

of  the  downtown  areas.  Transit  is 

essential  for  other  parts  of  the  city  and 

area  as  well  as  for  smaller  cities 

the  country.  For  large  segments 

lur   urban   population,   mass    transit    Is 

the  only  means  of  travel.  The  young. 
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the  aged,  the  physically  handicapped,  and 
the  poor  are  the  people  most  affected  by  In- 
creased fares  and  decreased  services.  It  is 
their  mobility  and  ours  that  Is  vital  to  the 
success  of  a  ftee  society.  As  we  spread  out  to 
the  suburbs,  we  must  meet  the  need  of  the 
underprivileged  to  move  between  the  Inner 
city  and  suburbs  In  order  to  hold  Jobs. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  essential  op- 
erating assistance.  S.  386  corrects  a  deficiency 
In  the  existing  capital  assistance  program  for 
mass  transit  by  Increasing  federal  participa- 
tion from  two-thirds  to  ninety  percent. 

Federal,  state  and  local  capital  grants  have 
been  absolutely  essential.  In  Chicago,  they 
are  enabling  CTA  and  other  carriers  to  renew 
and  modernize.  Not  only  is  much  more  need- 
ed, but  even  the  one-third  cost  that  must  be 
borne  by  local  government  becomes  oppres- 
sive. At  least  one  Chicago  carrier  cannot  im- 
plement Its  grant  because  It  is  unable  to 
produce  Its  one-third  matching  contribution. 

Like  highways,  mass  transit  needs  90  per- 
cent federal  participation  as  provided  by  this 
bill.  If  we  accept  the  concept  of  a  balanced 
transportation  system,  cities  should  not  be 
expected  to  produce  a  greater  percentage  of 
matching  funds  for  one  mode  of  transporta- 
tion than  for  another. 

At  this  point,  I  respectfully  direct  the  com- 
mittee's attention  to  an  area  of  deep  concern 
as  to  how,  under  8.  386,  operating  assistance 
would  be  apportioned  among  the  p>osslbIe 
beneficiaries.  We  strongly  recommend  that 
the  basis  of  allocation  Incorporated  In  the 
Housing  and  Development  Act  of  1972,  the 
forerunner  of  S.  386,  be  adopted.  Under  this, 
operating  assistance  would  be  distributed  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  riders.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  criteria  is  that  acceptable  In- 
put information  is  readily  determinable  for 
all  transit  systems,  thus  making  the  program 
easy  to  administer  and  responding  more 
quickly  to  the  present  crisis.  Allocation  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  riders  is  a  strong 
incentive  for  a  transit  operator  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  Increase  his  business. 

In  conclusion,  I  strongly  urge  the  passage 
of  S.  386  which  provides  federal  operating 
assistance  and  raises  federal  participation  in 
the  funding  of  capital  Inprovements  for  mass 
transit. 

In  the  name  of  saving  and  rebuilding 
strong  urban  mass  transit  systems,  and  ulti- 
mately saving  our  central  cities,  there  can  be 
no  higher  priority  than  this  bill.  If  we  don't 
succeed  in  Chicago — with  a  city  and  a  transit 
system  that  Is  still  strong,  still  vital — we 
won't  stand  a  chance  anywhere  else  in  the 
nation. 

Thank  you. 


IN  THE  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 29,  1969,  as  a  new  U.S.  Senator, 
I  expressed  my  concern  regarding  the 
growing  tendency  of  America's  broad- 
casters^ to  emphasize  commercialization. 
Since  1969  television  has  become  pro- 
gressively more  dominated  by  adver- 
tising. 

There  is  no  statute  or  regulation  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  commercial  material 
which  may  be  broadcast  in  any  given 
period  of  time.  However,  applicants  for 
new  licenses  must  describe  the  commer- 
cial policies  they  propose  to  follow.  In 
addition,  each  applicant  for  renewal  of 
a  license  is  required  to  Inform  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  of  the 
amount  of  commercial  material  per  hour 
actually  broadcast  during  his  past  license 
period. 

The  FCC  has  never  set  up  fixed  quan- 
titative standards  for  advertising  con- 
tent. In  general,  it  asks  stations  to  justify 


commercials  in  excess  of  the  maximums 
in  the  voluntary  codes  of  self -regulation 
adopted  by  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  In  1963  the  FCC  proposed 
to  adopt  as  a  compulsory  rule  the  NAB 
standards,  but  broadcasters  lobbied 
vigorously  against  official  adoption  of 
their  own  trade-association  standards.  At 
the  time,  the  FCC  Commissioner  indi- 
cated that  much  of  the  opposition  was 
caused  by  the  fact  that  40  percent  of  the 
stations  exceeded  NAB  time  standards. 

Early  In  1964,  the  FCC  terminated  its 
overcommercialization  investigation  and 
dropped  the  proposed  regulations  in 
favor  of  closer  scrutiny  of  how  well  sta- 
tions lived  up  to  their  application 
promises  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

What  are  the  NAB  codes?  For  net- 
work affiliated  television  stations,  the  al- 
lowable time  for  nonprogram  material  in 
prime  time  is  9  minutes  30  seconds  in  any 
60-mlnute  period.  However,  the  NAB 
adopted  a  separate  standard  of  12  min- 
utes of  nonprogram  material  during 
prime  time  for  independent  stations. 
During  nonprime  time,  nonprogram  ma- 
terial is  limited  to  16  minutes  in  any  60- 
minute  period.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  NAB  time  standards  for  non- 
program  material  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

As  television  viewers  might  suspect,  the 
Code  of  Good  Practices  Is  not  always  fol- 
lowed. The  NAB  monitors  broadcasts  and 
keeps  in  touch  with  local  subscribers,  but 
the  ultimate  punishment  is  merely  revo- 
cation of  a  station's  NAB  seal.  In  addi- 
tion, only  60  percent  of  licensed  tele- 
vision stations  subscribe  to  the  NAB 
Code.  A  recent  spot  check  conducted  by 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample  Advertising 
Agency  in  75  cities  revealed  more  than 
2,000  violations  during  6-week-long  test 
periods. 

In  November,  Henry  Mancinl  was 
moved  to  i^Tite  FCC  Commissioner 
Nicholas  Johnson.  While  vacationing  in 
Colorado,  Mr.  Mancinl  had  occasion  to 
view  his  own  show,  "The  Mancinl  Gener- 
ation," over  a  local  station  from  Denver. 
He  complained  that: 

within  the  half-hour  there  were  eleven 
spot  commercials  .  .  .  The  reaison  they  were 
able  to  get  so  many  spots  into  the  show  Is 
that  my  opening  remarks  and  opening  musi- 
cal number  were  completely  omitted. 

He  goes  on  to  state  that: 

We  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  effort  and 
money  on  our  opening  numbers  In  that  they 
are  shot  on  location  with  our  band.  It  Is 
quite  depressing  to  find  that  all  of  this  effort 
by  so  many  people  ends  up  in  the  trash.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  FCC  regulations  In 
matters  of  this  kind.  Legally  It  might  be  Just 
fine,  but  morally  and  artistically  It  borders 
on  the  criminal. 

Mr.  Mancinl  concludes  that: 

The  primary  goe\  of  a  television  station  Is 
to  stay  on  the  air  with  a  profit,  but  surely 
not  at  the  expense  of  the  artist  and  the 
public. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  Unfortunately, 
some  broadcasters  take  the  completely 
opposite  viewpoint.  One  firm  found  itself 
somewhat  embarrassed  because  the  tele- 
vision show  it  had  packaged  to  sell  Mogen 
David  wine  was  not  producing  desired 
results.  It  was  delighting  the  audience 
with  high  rated,  chilling  mysteries,  but 
It  was  not  selling  wine.  Motivational 
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analysts  were  put  to  work  on  the  prob- 
lem, and  they  determined  that  the  excite- 
ment tended  to  "freeze"  the  audience. 
Subsequently,  a  calmer  panel  show  was 
substituted. 

Recently,  one  station  In  Lorain,  Ohio, 
tried  the  liltimate— an  hour-long  com- 
mercial. They  applied  to  the  FCC  to  run 
an  hour  program  paid  for  by  real  estate 
men  and  featuring  houses  and  land  for 
sale.  The  FCC  refused  to  grant  permis- 
sion. 

However,  other  purely  commercial  pro- 
grams of  15  and  30  minutes  In  length  are 
being  placed  by  advertisers  on  small  sta- 
tions throughout  the  country.  Usually, 
the  FCC  does  not  have  knowledge  of 
these  abuses  until  an  Irate  viewer  com- 
plains. 

One  distressing  aspect  of  the  problem 
Is  the  exposm-e  of  our  children  to  com- 
mercials. On  September  13,  1970,  the 
Saturday  morning  television  watchers  on 
CBS  alone  viewed  approximately  50  ad- 
vertisements of  edibles  and  47  advertise- 
ments of  toys.  The  NAB  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  adopting  effective  January  1, 
1973,  a  new  children's  weekend  pro- 
graming code;  from  7  a.m.  to  2  p.m. 
on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  during  pro- 
grams designed  primarily  for  children, 
the  code  allows  only  12  minutes  of  non- 
program  material.  Prior  to  January  1, 16 
minutes  of  nonprogram  material  was  al- 
lowed during  these  programs. 

Another  related  problem  is  the  num- 
ber of  program  Interruptions.  NAB  stand- 
ards during  prime  time  allow  no  more 
than  two  interruptions  within  any  30- 
mlnute  program,  or  four  within  any  60- 
mlnute  program.  The  number  of  inter- 
ruptions in  a  60-mlnute  variety  show 
should  not  exceed  five  during  prime  time. 
In  all  other  time,  the  number  of  interrup- 
tions should  not  exceed  four  within  a  30- 
minute  program  period.  However,  news, 
weather,  sports  and  special  events  pro- 
grams are  exempt  from  the  interruptions 
standard. 

How  does  the  public  feel?  The  utter 
inescapabllity  of  television  advertising 
often  arouses  acid  indigestion.  One  sur- 
vey indicates  that  80  percent  of  the 
people  Interviewed  agreed  that  "there 
are  too  many  commercials  on  television." 
In  another  questionnaire,  when  asked 
what  they  disliked  most  about  tele- 
vision commercials,  nearly  one-half  of 
the  respondents  mentioned  content 
and  sm  equal  number  mentioned  timing — 
length,  frequency,  placement.  There  is 
obviously  widespread  discontent. 

The  principal  question  is  what  to  do 
about  excessive  broadcast  advertising.  In 
1969,  I  called  upon  the  NAB  to  institute 
a  stricter  code  and  volimtary  policing 
and  I  encouraged  the  FCC  to  pay  closer 
scrutiny  to  renewal  applications.  Yet, 
today,  we  are  still  being  inundated  with 
commercials.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that 
the  FCC  reopen  its  1963  investigation— 
perhaps  the  FCC  should  consider  han- 
dling the  matter  on  something  other 
than  a  case-by-case  ba,sls.  Also,  I  en- 
courage the  public  to  contact  the  FCC 
and  NAB  whenever  they  feel  there  are 
deviations  from  the  existing  standards. 
The  stations  would  do  well  to  heed  the 
advice  of  one  Irreverent  ad  man: 

Tou're  using  up  minutes  of  people's 
lives!  You  have  an  obligation  to  put  out 
as  little   garbage  as  possible! 


There  being  no  objection,  the  code  wsis 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

The    Television    Code — National    Associa- 
tion OF  Broadcastebs 

TIME     standards     FOR     NONPROGRAM    MATERIAL 

In  order  that  the  time  tor  non-program 
material  and  its  placement  shall  best  serve 
the  viewer,  the  following  standards  are  set 
forth  In  accordance  with  sound  television 
practice : 

1.  Non -Program   Material    Definition: 
Non-program  material.  In  both  :  rime  time 

and  all  other  time,  Includes  billboards,  com- 
mercials, promotional  announcements  and 
all  credits  In  excess  of  30  seconds  per  pro- 
gra  .,  except  In  feature  films.  In  no  event 
should  credits  exceed  40  seconds  per  pro- 
gram. The  40-second  limitation  on  credits 
shall  not  apply,  however.  In  any  situation 
governed  by  a  contract  entered  Into  before 
October  1,  1971.  Public  service  announce- 
ments and  promotional  announcements  for 
the  same  program  are  excluded  from  the 
definition. 

2.  Allowable  Time  for  Non -Program  Mate- 
rial. 

a.  In  prime  time  on  network  affiliated  sta- 
tions, non-program  material  shall  not  exceed 
nine  minutes  30  seconds  In  any  60-mlnute 
period. 

In  prime  time  on  independent  stations, 
non-program  material  shall  not  exceed  12 
minutes  in  any  60-mlnute  period. 

In  the  event  that  news  programming  is  in- 
cluded within  the  three  and  one-half  hour 
prime  time  period,  not  more  than  one  30- 
mlnute  segment  of  news  programming  may 
be  governed  by  time  standards  applicable  to 
all  other  time. 

Prime  time  Is  a  continuous  period  of  not 
less  than  three  and  one-half  consecutive 
hours  per  broadcast  day  as  designated  by 
the  station  between  the  hours  of  6:00  PM 
and  Midnight. 

b.  In  all  other  time,  non-program  mate- 
rial shall  not  exceed  16  minutes  In  any  60- 
minute  period. 

c.  Children's  Weekend  Programming  Time 
— Defined  as  that  contiguous  period  of  time 
between  the  hours  of  7:00  AM  and  2:00  PM 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  In  programming 
designed  primarily  for  children  within  this 
time  period,  non-program  material  shall  not 
exceed  12  minutes  in  any  60-minute  period. 
(Effective  January  1, 1973) 

3.  Program  Interruptions. 

a.  Definition:  A  program  Interruption  Is 
any  occtirrence  of  non-program  material 
within  the  main  body  of  the  program. 

b.  In  prime  time,  the  number  of  program 
Interruptions  sheai  not  exceed  two  within 
any  30-mlnute  program,  or  four  within  any 
60-mlnute  program. 

Programs  longer  than  60  minutes  shall  be 
pro-rated  at  two  interruptions  per  half -hour. 

The  number  of  Interruptions  In  60-mlnute 
variety  shows  shall  not  exceed  five. 

c.  In  all  other  time,  the  number  of  inter- 
ruptions shall  not  exceed  four  within  any 
30-mlnute  program  period. 

d.  In  children's  weekend  time,  as  above 
defined  In  2c,  the  number  of  program  Inter- 
ruptions shall  not  exceed  two  within  any 
30-mlnute  program  or  four  within  any  60- 
mlnute  program  (Effective  January  1,  1973) 

e.  In  both  prime  time  and  aU  other  time, 
the  foUovrtng  Interruption  standard  shaU  ap- 
ply within  programs  of  15  minutes  or  less 
In  length:  6-mlnute  program — 1  Interrup- 
tion; 10-mlnute  program — 2  Interruptions; 
16-mlnute  program — 2  Interruptions. 

f .  News,  weather,  sports  and  special  events 
programs  are  exempt  from  the  Interruption 
standard  because  of  the  nature  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

4.  No  more  than  fo\ir  non-program  mate- 
rial announcements  shall  be  scheduled  con- 
secutively within  programs,  and  no  more 
than  three  non-program  material  announce- 
ments shall  be  scheduled  consecutively  dur- 


ing station  breaks.  The  consecutive  non- 
program  material  limitation  shall  not  apply 
to  a  single  sponsor  who  wishes  to  further 
reduce  the  number  of  interruptions  in  the 
program. 

5.  A  multiple  product  announcement  is 
one  in  which  two  or  more  products  or  serv- 
ices are  presented  within  the  framework  of 
a  single  announcement.  A  multiple  product 
announcement  shall  not  be  schdeuled  in  a 
unit  of  time  less  than  60  seconds,  except 
where  Integrated  so  as  to  appear  to  the 
viewer  as  a  single  announcement.  A  multiple 
product  announcement  shall  be  considered 
Integrated  and  counted  as  a  single  announce- 
ment if  the  voice  (s),  setting,  background 
and  continuity  are  used  consistently 
throughout  so  as  to  appear  to  the  viewer  as 
a  single  announcement.  Multiple  product 
announcements  of  60  seconds  in  length  or 
longer  not  meeting  this  definition  of  Inte- 
gration shall  be  counted  as  two  or  more  an- 
nouncements under  this  section  of  the  Code. 
This  provision  shall  not  apply  to  retail  or 
service  establishments. 

6.  The  use  of  billboards,  in  prime  time  and 
all  other  time,  shall  be  confined  to  programs 
sponsored  by  a  single  or  alternate  week  ad- 
vertiser and  shall  be  limited  to  the  products 
advertised  in  the  program. 

7.  Reasonable  and  limited  identification  of 
prizes  and  donors'  nsimes  where  the  presen- 
tation of  contest  awards  or  prizes  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  program  content  shall  not 
be  included  6&  non -program  material  as  de- 
fined above. 

8.  Programs  presenting  women's  service 
features,  shopping  grildes,  fashion  shows, 
demonstrations  and  similar  material  provide 
a  special  service  to  the  public  in  which  cer- 
tain material  normally  classified  as  non- 
program  is  ai.  informative  and  necessary  part 
of  the  program  content.  Beca\ise  of  this,  the 
time  standards  may  be  waived  by  the  Code 
Authority  to  a  reasonable  extent  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis. 

9.  Gratuitous  references  in  a  program  to 
a  non-sponsor's  product  or  service  should 
be  avoided  except  for  normal  guest  Identi- 
fication. 

10.  Stationary  backdrops  or  properties  in 
television  presentations  showing  the  spon- 
sor's name  or  product,  the  name  of  his  prod- 
uct, his  trade-mark  or  slogan  should  be 
used  only  incidentally  and  should  not  ob- 
trude on  program  Interest  or  entertainment. 


TRIAL  OF  PERSONS  CHARGED 
WITH  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  arti- 
cle VI  of  the  Genocide  Convention  deals 
with  the  trial  of  persons  accused  of 
genocide.  The  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  recommendel  an  understand- 
ing that,  if  accepted  by  the  Senate,  will 
put  the  United  States  on  record  as  will- 
ing to  exercise  the  right  to  tr>-  its  own 
citizens  for  alleged  acts  of  genocide  that 
occur  in  other  countries. 

Will  the  other  nations  of  the  world  re- 
spect this  understanding?  Yes,  because 
they  have  the  same  understanding  of 
article  VI. 

In  December  1948  the  Legal  Committee 
of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

The  first  part  of  article  VI  contemplates 
the  obligation  of  the  State  in  whose  territory 
acts  of  genocide  have  been  committed.  Thus. 
in  partlctilar.  It  does  not  affect  the  right  of 
any  State  to  bring  to  trial  before  its  own 
tribunals  any  of  its  nationals  for  acts  com- 
mitted outside  the  State. 

The  other  nations  of  the  world  will 
honor  the  recommended  understanding 
on  article  VI  because  it  is  also  their  un- 
derstanding of  article  VI.  It  is  the  Intent 
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U.S.  Government  to  amend  article 

3f  the  Genocide  Convention  so  as  to 

It  clear  that  this  Nation  will  be 

perjnltted  to  try  Its  own  citizens  for  pun- 

genocldal    acts    whether   com- 

mltt^ed  at  home  or  abroad. 

should  go  without  saying  that  the 

States  cannot  exercise  jurisdlc- 

unless  the  accused  Is  in  U.S.  terrl- 

.  This  would  be  the  case  In  any  event 

other  crimes  besides  genocide.  The 

Geiiocide  Convention  would  do  nothing 

^hange  the  existing  situation. 

Genocide  Convention  Is  not  in- 
tended to  deny  the  American  people  their 
rights,  nor  to  destroy  our  Constitution, 
to  subject  us  to  any  foreign  power, 
not  do  any  of  these  things.  The 
Convention  Is  to  protect  the 
of  the  world,  and  that  Includes 
American  people,  from  the  horrors 
inass  murder.  If  the  Senate  ratifies 
treaty  and  if  the  Congress  enacts 
implementing  legislation,  then  the 
United  States  will  have  done  its  share  to 
prefent  this  crime  from  occurring. 

President,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
latlfy  the  Genocide  Convention. 
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3  TRUMAN— THE  VISIBLE 
PRESIDENT 

BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 

position  to  discourse  at  great  length 

abott  former  President  Harry  Truman. 

I  wish  to  comjnent  on  one 

of  his  Presidency  that  stands  out 

mind. 

■  observations  do  not  relate  so  much 

matters  of  grave  public  policy— the 

airlift  or  aid  to  Greece  and  Tur- 

'  |or  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  or  his  rela- 

wlth    General    MacArthur— but 

ratHer  to  his  sense  of  the  Presidency. 

Truman  was  a  visible  President, 
a  fafct  even  more  notable  when  one  con- 
that  television  was  In  Its  fledgling 
Stat*  during  his  Presidency.  By  being  a 
vlslljle  President,  I  mean  that  Mr.  Tru- 
could  be  seen — a  living,  breathing 
hunian  being  who  also  happened  to  be 
He  could  be  seen  walking  the 
of  Wsishington  or  the  streets  of 
!  rommunity  in  which  he  happened  to 
\lsltlng.  Moreover,  he  was  accessible 
people's  surrogates,  the  White 
press  corps. 
T+day.  unfortimately.  the  Presidency 
1  with  it  the  trappings  of  monarchy 
at  times,  the  appearance  of  Caesar- 
Presidential  entourages  become 
largfcr  and  more  dense.  The  panopoly 
)resldentlal  power  becomes  more 
onu  te,  at  times  resembling  a  scene  from 
;tor  Herbert  operetta.  And,  logically, 
occupant  of  the  Presidency — the 
himself — becomes  less  visible, 
1  Authentic,  less  real,  if  you  will. 
,  !  contrasts  this  with  Harry  Truman, 
sho^  Ing  himself  to  Americans.  Waving, 
smiling,  talkative,  a  reassurance  that  the 
iency  was  somehow,  despite  Its  ex- 
halfc  d  status,  close  to  the  people. 
Sc  mehow,  this  was  a  better  way.  Per- 
some  day  it  will  return.  Perhaps. 
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JJS.  POLICY  TOWARD  CUBA 

M  .  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  tlje  President's  recent  tripe  to  Peking 


and  Moscow,  renewed  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Fidel  Castro's  Com- 
munist regime  In  Cuba.  For  Instance,  the 
Democratic  Party,  in  Its  1972  platform, 
came  out  In  favor  of  a  reexamination  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  Cuba.  Others  have 
suggested  that  an  agreement  on  hijack- 
ing could  lead  to  a  renewal  of  diplomatic 
relations.  However  in  my  view,  such  sug- 
gestions ari  premature.  So  far,  at  least, 
there  has  been  no  noticeable  change  in 
Castro's  attitudes  toward  the  United 
States.  And  until  there  is  a  shift,  a 
dramatic  shift,  I  see  no  reason  for  U.S. 
policies  to  be  softened. 

It  has  been  11  years  since  the  United 
States  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Fidel  Castro's  Cuban  Government  in  re- 
sponse to  the  cutting  of  our  embassy  staff, 
the  continuing  stream  of  anti-American 
Invective,  and  the  confiscation  of  Amer- 
ican property  in  Cuba.  In  that  time,  four 
things  have  become  evident.  First,  Castro 
has  shown  no  indication  that  he  wants 
the  United  States  to  be  anything  other 
than  a  punching  bag  to  use  as  an  excuse 
for  his  domestic  failures.  Second,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  is  willing  to  compen- 
sate Americans  for  losses  suffered  at  his 
hands.  Third,  there  has  been  a  concerted 
effort  on  his  part  to  export  violent  revolu- 
tion to  the  Latin  American  nations  who 
want  no  part  of  his  brand  of  commimlsm. 
And,  fou;th.  Castro  has  developed  strong 
military  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union,  ties 
which  nearly  brought  on  nuclear  war 
once,  and  which  continue  to  threaten  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. 

The  record  is  quite  clear  as  to  Castro's 
responsibility  for  the  breakoff  in  relations 
and  his  persistence  in  widening  the  rift 
over  the  years.  Anyone  who  studies  the 
facts  carefully,  would  be  hard  pressed  to 
come  to  any  other  conclusion. 

Fidel  Castro  came  to  power  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1959  riding  a  wave  of  popular 
support.  Taking  advantage,  he  first  elimi- 
nated all  opposition.  Then  he  followed  up 
by  instituting,  in  the  name  of  land  re- 
form, a  program  of  property  expropria- 
tion, with  deliberate  emphasis  being 
placed  on  American  holdings.  And  al- 
though he  promised  compensation,  it  was 
never  forthcoming.  By  November,  1960, 
Castro  had  confiscated  over  $1  billion 
worth  of  American-owned  property, 
without  regard  for  either  the  rights  of 
the  owners  or  the  expressed  wishes  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  To  this  day,  none  of 
this  property  has  ever  been  paid  for. 

Simultaneous  with  these  expropria- 
tions came  an  Increase  in  verbal  attacks 
on  the  United  States.  Castro  then  added 
force  to  his  words  by  ordering  the  United 
States  to  cui  back  Its  embassy  staff  to  an 
Inoperable  level  of  11.  Since  then  Castro 
has  given  no  Indication  that  he  favors 
the  renewal  of  normal  diplomatic  rela- 
tions on  anything  other  than  his  own 
terms. 

We  are.  of  course,  all  aware  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  and  the  way  in  which  it  was 
resolved.  However,  it  should  be  noted 
that,  since  1962,  Castro  has  continued 
to  accept  sophisticated  military  equip- 
ment from  the  Soviet  Union  as  part  of  his 
policy  of  unrelenting  hostility  towards 


the  United  States.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
pumped  over  $1.5  billion  in  military  aid 
to  Cuba  in  a  decade,  including  TU-95 
medium-range  bombers,  rocket  firing 
patrol  boats,  SAM  n  antiaircraft  missiles 
and  some  70  Mig-21  fighters.  An  esti- 
mated 2.500  to  3.500  Russian  military 
men,  mostly  Instructors  and  advisers,  are 
still  stationed  in  Cuba  and  neither  they, 
nor  the  equipment,  show  any  signs  of 
leaving.  If  anything,  the  tentative  Soviet 
efforts  to  establish  a  missile  submarine 
base  at  Cienfuegos,  Cuba,  In  1970  and  the 
more  recent  reconnaissance  flights  by 
Soviet  bombers  over  the  U.S.  Atiantic 
Coast  indicate  the  opposite.  As  long  as 
Castro  demonstrates  a  preference  for 
military  alliance  with  the  Soviets  over 
responsible  ties  with  the  United  States 
and  other  Latin  American  nations,  con- 
cessions to  the  Castro  regime  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  in  order. 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  military 
presence  Is  only  a  part  of  the  problem. 
There  is  also  the  matter  of  Castro's  at- 
tempts to  export  revolution  to  the  Amer- 
icas. Ever  since  consolidating  power  in 
1960.  Castro  has  tried  to  Impose  his  style 
of  revolutionary  government  on  a  num- 
ber of  unwilling  Latin  American  nations. 
These  efforts  have  not  had  popular  sup- 
port, but  they  have  caused  nations  like 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
and  Bolivia  imtold  trouble  and  expense. 

For  example,  Venezuela  has  been  a 
primary  target  of  Communist  subversion 
since  1960.  From  1960  to  1962,  guerril- 
las supported  by  the  Castro  regime,  re- 
sorted to  urban  terrorism  and  sabotage  of 
oil  installations  in  an  effort  to  create 
enough  turmoil  to  discredit  the  demo- 
cratically elected  Betancourt  government 
and  provoke  a  military  coup.  Bombings 
and  killings  became  dally  events  in 
Caracas  and  elsewhere. 

However,  wit  two  exceptions — a  re- 
volt at  the  Capripano  Naval  Base  and 
an  uprising  at  the  Puerto  Cabello  Naval 
Base — the  military  remained  steadfastly 
behind  *Betancourt  and,  by  the  end  of 
1962,  had  dealt  the  rebels  some  severe 
setbacks. 

Still,  despite  a  lack  of  popular  sup- 
port, the  rebels  persevered.  In  June  1963, 
an  imsuccessf  ul  attempt  was  made  on  the 
life  of  President  Betancoiui;.  Then,  in  No- 
vember 1963,  the  Venezuelan  authorities 
discovered  a  3-ton  arms  cache  together 
with  a  plan  for  using  the  smuggled  weap- 
ons to  help  Commimist  guerrillas  cap- 
ture Caracus  while  Venezuelan  troops 
were  guarding  polling  places  diiring  a 
national  election.  The  plot  failed,  but 
subsequent  evidence  that  Castro  had  sup- 
plied the  weapons,  led  the  OAS  to  con- 
demn Cuba  for  aggression.  The  OAS  also 
called  on  Latin  American  nations  to  im- 
pose sanctions  including  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  all  trade.  Three  of  the  four  Latin 
American  countries  which  had  not  pre- 
viously broken  relations  with  Cuba  then 
did  so,  and  the  policy  of  economic  sanc- 
tions was  implemented  more  fully. 

However,  Castro  was  not  to  be  de- 
terred. Instead,  he  supported  guerrillas, 
like  Douglas  Bravo,  who  simply  shifted 
their  operations  from  the  urban  areas 
to  the  rural  areas  of  Venezuela  and  con- 
tinued their  policy  of  assassination  and 
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sabotage.  By  1966,  pro-Communist  ter- 
rorists had  also  infiltrated  the  university 
system,  which  they  turned  into  a  series 
of  armed  revolutionary  camps. 

Despite  all  these  efforts  Venezuela  re- 
mained strong  and  free.  But,  nonethe- 
less, Castro  persisted.  In  June  1967,  the 
OAS  Council  appointed  a  five-man  com- 
mittee to  investigate  Venezuelan  charges 
that  Castro  was  promoting  revolutionary 
activity  in  Venezuela.  The  committee  re- 
port substantiated  these  charges  by  stat- 
ing that  early  in  May  1967  a  motorship, 
sailing  from  Santiago.  Chile  and  manned 
by  a  Cuban  crew,  transported  seven  Cu- 
ban and  nine  Venezuelan  guerrillas  to 
the  coast  of  Venezuela.  After  two  of  these 
armed  Cuban  interlopers  were  captured, 
it  was  learned  that  the  Cubans  involved 
were  members  of  the  Cuban  Armed 
Forces. 

Another  case  in  point  is  Bolivia,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  example  of 
Castro's  efforts  to  export  revolution  to 
Latin  America.  As  early  as  1960  Fidel- 
istas,  in  collusion  with  leftist  Juan 
Lechin,  tried  to  topple  the  government 
of  Paz  Estenssoro.  That  failed  but,  in 
1967,  Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara  turned  up 
as  a  guerrilla  leader,  after  having  dis- 
appeared from  Cuba  in  1965.  After 
months  of  guerrilla  activity  in  the  back 
country — activity  that  did  not  attract 
popular  support — Guevara  was  killed  by 
the  Bolivian  Army  on  October  9,  1967. 
Even  so,  the  remaining  guerrillas  have 
not  given  up  the  struggle. 

Guatemala,  also,  has  been  the  scene  of 
considerable  revolutionary  activity  dat- 
ing as  far  back  as  1960.  Ever  since  then 
two  guerrilla  groups — the  FAR  of  Tur- 
cios  Lima  and  the  Trotskylte  MR-13  of 
Yon  Sosa — have  carried  out  repeated  at- 
tacks agEunst  the  government.  These 
groups  carried  out  the  sporadic  raids 
against  goverimiient  installations  and 
army  convoys  that  took  place  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country  in  1966.  And, 
reunited,  under  the  FAR  banner,  they 
were  responsible  for  the  killing  of  two 
U.S.  Army  officers  and  U.S.  Ambassador 
John  Gordon  Mein  in  1968. 

Turclos  -Lima,  Yon  Sosa  and  a  niunber 
of  the  older  guerrilla  leaders  are  now 
dead  but  their  successors  fight  on.  And  a 
nimiber  of  them  have  been  tjralned  by 
the  forces  of  Fidel  Castro. 

In  Colombia,  where  guerrilla  warfare 
had  become  a  way  of  life  during  La 
Violencia,  Castro's  influence  was  felt  not 
long  after  he  came  to  power.  The  first 
Pidelista  group  to  be  formed  was  the 
workers,  students,  and  peasants  move- 
ment— MOEC — started  by  Antonio  La- 
rotta  in  January  1960.  Then  came  other 
pro-Castro  guerrilla  groups — the  United 
Front  of  Revolutionary  Action — FUAR — 
the  Army  of  National  Liberation — ELN — 
and,  still  later,  the  Revolutionary  Armed 
Forces  of  Colombia — FARC.  The  army 
was  able  to  clean  out  the  Communist 
"Republics"  of  Marquetalica,  Sumapaz 
and  El  Pato  in  1964  and  1965  but  guer- 
rilla activity  continued,  spurred  by  the 
propagandistic  activities  of  Father  Ca- 
milo  Torres.  In  April  and  May  of  1967, 
rebels  were  responsible  for  the  killing 
of  50  security  officers  and  in  January 
1968  a  pro-Peking  guerrilla  group — the 
People's  Liberation  Army — took  to  the 


field.  Insurgency  continues  to  this  day, 
and  according  to  reliable  sources,  Cuban 
money  and  Cuban  agents  are  still  being 
funneled  into  Colombia — and  else- 
where— to  foment  revolution. 

In  Brazil,  after  Leftist  Joao  Goulart  was 
thwarted  in  his  attempts  to  take  the 
country  into  the  Commimist  orbit  in 
1964,  Cuban  trained  revolutionaries 
turned  to  urban  terrorism  in  their  efforts 
to  overthrow  the  Brazilian  Government. 
Evidence  indicates  that  they  were  in- 
volved in  the  recent  kidnaping  of  the 
United  States  and  Swiss  Ambassadors. 

The  same  kind  of  activity — on  an  even 
wider  scale — had  been  going  on  in  Uru- 
guay. Here  the  Tupamarus.  founded  by 
Raul  Sendlc  in  1962,  have  been  robbing, 
kidnaping,  killing,  and  terrorizing  the 
people  of  Montevideo  since  mid- 1969 — 
with  Castro's  support.  In  3  years,  imder 
Tupamaru  auspices,  many  policemen 
were  assassinated  and  over  a  dozen  prom- 
inent Uruguayans  and  foreign  diplomats 
were  kidnaped  and  held  prisoner. 
Among  the  latter  were  Dan  Mitrione,  a 
U.S.  aid  official  who  was  kidnaped  and 
killed;  Dr.  Claude  Fly,  a  U.S.  agricultural 
adviser  to  the  Uruguay  Government,  who 
was  kidnaped  and  held  captive  for  7 
months,  and  the  British  Ambassador, 
Geoffrey  Jackson,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
and  incarcerated  for  8  months. 

Last  April,  after  failing  miserably  in 
the  national  elections,  the  Tupamarus 
launched  an  all  out  attack  in  an  effort  to 
impose  a  Castro-style  dictatorship  on 
Uruguay.  This  effort  failed,  but  there  was 
considerable  bloodshed  and  enough  Tu- 
pamarus are  still  left  to  see  that  it  con- 
tinues. Castro,  of  course,  is  doing  nothing 
to  discourage  them. 

In  spite  of  this  record,  there  are  some 
people  who  believe  that  Castro  has  re- 
duced his  efforts  to  export  revolution  to 
Latin  America.  What  in  fact  has  hap- 
pened is  that,  instead  of  a  reduction, 
there  has  been  a  shift  in  tactics  from 
rural  guerrilla  warfare,  like  that  which 
took  place  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela, 
to  urban  terrorism,  such  as  practiced  by 
the  Tupamarus. 

On  a  philosophical  level,  this  shift  has 
manifested  itself  in  the  replacement  of 
the  Guevara's  "guerrilla  warfare"  by 
Carlos  MarigheUa's  "Mini  Manual  of  the 
Urban  Guerrilla"  as  the  bible  for  revo- 
lutionary subversion:  on  a  practical  level 
it  has  meant  changes  in  the  guerrilla 
training  programs  being  conducted  by 
Castro.  Instead  of  training  a  large  num- 
ber of  revolutionaries  as  in  the  past, 
Castro  gives  a  limited  number  of  them 
speci£dized  training  in  urban  terrorism 
at  one  of  the  dozen  or  more  Cuban-run 
training  camps. 

The  reduction  that  some  have  per- 
ceived is,  therefore,  deliberate;  Castro 
has  concluded  that  there  is  more  to  be 
gained  by  sending  a  smaller  number  of 
better  trained  guerrillas  to  certain  se- 
lected Latin  American  countries.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  estimates,  there  are 
about  2,000  of  these  revolutionaries  now 
operating  in  Latin  America. 

Time  and  time  again  Castro  has  re- 
stated his  intention  to  revolutionize  the 
hemisphere.  On  April  19,  1971.  he  said 
that,  before  a  truly  inter-American  sys- 
tem can  fimction : 


There  first  must  be  revolution  In  each  of 
the  Latin  American  countries. 

And  that: 

American  revolutionary  peoples  can  de- 
pend on  Cuba  for  support. 

On  July  26. 1971.  he  said  that: 
Revolutionaries  shall  not  make  a  single 
concession  to  Imperialism  and  that  they  shall 
stand  here  firmly  erect,  raising  our  banner 
until  the  last  Latin  American  nation  Is 
liberated. 

In  Augtist  1971,  he  said: 

We  have  not  repented  one  whit  and  the 
path  we  have  followed  up  to  todaj  Is  the 
path  we  will  follow  In  the   future. 

And  following  the  visit  of  Soviet  Pre- 
mier Kosygln  in  October  1971,  Castro 
hailed:  "An  upsurge  of  revolutionary 
movement  in  Latin  America." 

By  now,  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere 
should  have  gotten  the  message  that 
the  only  type  of  recognition  Castro  wants 
is  the  type  suxiorded  a  dictator  by  those 
unfortimate  enough  to  have  no  other 
choice. 

Perhaps  the  momentous  events  of 
1972— the  President's  trips  to  Peking 
and  Moscow  as  well  as  the  SALT  agree- 
ments— will  bring  about  a  change  in 
Castro's  attitude,  but  this  has  yet  to  be 
proven.  Castro's  decision  to  imprison  the 
three  men  who  hijacked  the  Southern 
Airways  jet  on  November  12,  1972.  his 
cooperation  in  resuming  the  "freedom 
flights,"  and  his  apparent  willingness  to 
negotiate  a  skyjacking  treaty  with  the 
United  States  are  all  interesting — but 
far  from  conclusive.  In  fact,  Castro  him- 
self put  the  situation  in  its  proper  per- 
spective when  he  stated,  on  December 
13,  1972.  that  unless  the  United  States 
changes  its  policies  "no  one  should  think 
for  a  moment  that  we  want  reconcilia- 
tion with  Yankee  imperialism."  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  Cuban  policies  that  need 
changing,  not  the  United  States. 

On  September  16,  1971,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretarv'  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs,  Robert  Hurwitch. 
stated,  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  that: 

Unless  the  Cuban  Gtovernment  were  to 
abandon  lU  policies  and  actions  which  con- 
stitute a  threat  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  hemisphere,  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  normalization  of  relations  with 
Cuba  are  not  readily  apparent,  whereas  the 
costs  are  clear. 

President  Nixon  reaffirmed  this  posi- 
tion in  November  of  1972  and,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  nothing  has  taken  place  since 
which  would  warrant  any  shift  now. 

Furthermore,  continuation  of  our  pres- 
ent policy  of  political  and  economic 
sanctions  offers  a  greater  prospect  for 
success  now  than  at  any  time  In  recent 
years.  I  say  this  for  two  reasons.  First, 
Cuba  continues  to  be  an  economic  drain 
on  the  Soviet  Union  and,  second,  the 
Soviets  may  no  longer,  in  view  of  recent 
events,  be  willing  to  assume  such  a  bur- 
den indefinitely. 

In  the  last  10  years  or  so,  Russia  has 
poured  over  $6  billion  into  Cuba.  In  eco- 
nomic assistance  alone.  Communist  bloc 
nations  have  given  Cuba  a  total  of  $3.6 
billion.  Over  $3  billion  of  that — $1.5  mil- 
lion a  day — has  come  from  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  form  of  loans  which  are 
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outstanding.  And,  as  far  as  the 
Saviets  can  see,  there  Is  little  hope  for 
Quban  economic  improvement. 

The  reason  for  that  Is  fairly  simple.  In 
1^69-70.  Castro  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
produce  a  10-million-ton  sugar  harvest 
a:  Id  the  effort  resiilted  in  a  much  lower 
sugar  crop  in  succeeding  years.  Since 
si  igar  is  Cuba's  principal  earner  of  for- 
e;  gn  exchange.  Castro  is  likely  to  be  de- 
p  'ndent  on  Soviet  aid  indefinitely.  About 
tie  only  thin?  that  could  change  that, 
w  3Uld  be  if  the  U.S.  reestablished  normal 
trade  relations  with  Cuba  and  took  the 
S  >viets  off  the  hook.  That  would  be  a 
d(  luble -barreled  mistake.  First,  economi- 
lly.  it  would  shore  up  Castro,  this  Com- 
m  unist  troublemaker  who  seeks  to  export 
revolution    and    subversion    throughout 
tie  hemisphere,   and  second,   it  would 
S2  ve  the  Soviets  large  sums  of  rubles  now 
g(ing  down  the  Cuban  drain  annually. 
For  instance,  one  of  the  most  striking 
tl  ings  that  emerged  from  the  President's 
tr  p  to  MoscoTv-,  was  the  hint  that  the  So- 
viets are  Interested  in  a  relaxation  of 
least  temporarily — between 
United  States  and  the  U.8.S.R.  If 
thfe  Soviets  were  unwilling  to  risk  this 
oqjective  in  the  case  of  the  U.S.  blockade 
North  Vietnam,  then  It  follows  they 
y  not  be  so  interested  in  continuing 
prop  up  a  Cuban  Government  that  the 
viets  know  has  been  an  aggravation 
the  United  States.  The  Soviets  are  not 
to  pour  money  into  expensive  proj- 
that  do  not  promote  their  own  in- 
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te:  ests. 

rherefore,  if. the  United  States  and 
ot  ler  Latin  American  nations  continue 
th  !ir  economic  boycott,  Castro  may,  as 
a  :  esult  of  Soviet  aid  cutbacks,  be  forced 
to  make  a  choice — either  explain  to  the 
Ci:  ban  people  his  failures  or  adopt  a 
re;  ponsible  or  responsive  attitude  to- 
ws rd  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere.  The 
poislbillty  of  forcing  Castro  into  such 
a  ;  Kwition  requires  that  we  continue  po- 
lit  cal  and  economic  sanctions;  to  Ignore 
th  I  opportunity  would  be  to  break  faith 
wi  h  the  OAS  and  with  freedom -loving 
pe  »ple  around  the  world,  including  some 
851  ,000  refugees  who  have  fled  Castro's 
tyi  anny.  The  time  has  long  since  come 
foi  Castro  to  give  up  his  dreams  of  revo- 
lut  on  and  to  make  good  on  the  promise 
of  freedom  that  brought  him  to  power. 
Th;  burden  of  proof  Is  upon  Caatro; 
wh  sn  he  is  ready  to  return  Cuba  to  the 
W(  stem  Hemisphere,  the  hemisphere  will 
be  ready  to  reevaluate  him. 


CHIME 


]Ir. 
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TARNISHING  THE  QUALITY 
OP  LIFE 

ERVIN.    Mr.    President,    crime, 
which  spawns  fear  in  the  hearts  of  mll- 
of  Americans  each  day,  continues 
amlsh  the  quality  of  life  in  our  coun- 
in  real  and  significant  ways. 
a  recent  newsletter  to  my  constit- 
uerits,  I  cited  the  grim  statistics  which 
us  that  crime's  grip  on  our  citizens 
<  hanging  the  pattern  of  our  lives  In  a 
ter^fying  fashion.  I  pointed  out  that 
firms  are  losing  billions  of  dol- 
annuaUy  In  stolen  merchandise,  ex- 
security  costs,  and  lost  Income; 
many  residential  areas  have  guards 
latrol  24  hours  a  day;  and  that  mur- 
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der,  rape,  robbery,  and  assault  in  certain 
areas  have  imposed  a  practical  curfew  on 
the  movements  of  all  who  wish  to  protect 
themselves  after  dark. 

On  December  23,  1972,  one  of  my  con- 
stituents wrote  me  and  commended  my 
interest  in  this  most  pressing  domestic 
problem.  His  observations,  as  a  former 
law  enforcement  officer,  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Americans  who  seek  to  make 
our  Nation  a  safer  and  more  crime-free 
society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  con- 
stituent's message  be  printed  in  the 
Record  without  revealing  the  identity  of 
the  writer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dear  Senator:  I  saw  In  a  newspaper,  an 
article  about  crime  In  this  land,  with  a 
caption,  that  said,  Senator  Sam  Ervln  says: 
"Crime  Tarnishing  Quality  of  Life."  vnx&t  a 
true  statement,  a  mild  heading  for  something 
going  on  that  effects  us  all.  as  it  alwavs  will, 
but  to  a  greater  degree  than  has  to  "be  for 
sure. 

Having  been  retired  from  law  enforcement, 
I  think  my  thoughts  are  on  target  mostly,  so 
to  me,  these  years  of  permissiveness  In  the 
home,  spawning  grounds  for  a  sickness,  that 
has  enveloped  the  whole  nation,  need  not 
have  been.  For  the  most  part,  the  percentage 
of  today's  young,  who  behave  as  they  do,  are 
the  offspring  of  families  of  post  war  era,  and 
these  families  tended  to  turn  to  a  greater 
degree  of  a  liberal  way  of  life.  In  all  be- 
haviour patterns.  The  end  result,  what  goes 
today,  needs  no  describing.  Its  all  too  evident, 
a  bitter  payoff  for  all  society  for  having  al- 
lowed it.  This  nation's  people,  can  wring  their 
hands  and  engage  In  countless  debate  of 
what  to  do,  about  all  the  crime  and  nasty 
manners  and  looks  of  today's  young,  but  will 
bring  nothing  good  about.  The  only  workable 
formula,  or  turnabout  from  what  goes  today, 
to  a  more  sane  way  of  life  for  all,  it  calis 
for  Congress,  state  gov't,  heads,  plus  local,  to 
openly  state,  that  until  and  unless  this  na- 
tions' parents  get  behind  those  they  should, 
we  all  will  go  on  wallowing  In  tribulation,  en- 
compassing within  It,  nasty  young  folks,  and 
others,  who  engage  In  all  the  things,  that 
tend  to  decay  this  nation  and  give  Its  homes 
no  peace,  because  of  the  evil  that  needs  com- 
ing to  grips  with.  Its  way  past  time,  to  grab 
the  bull  by  the  horns,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  bleeding  hearts,  that  don't  want  to 
lose  this  permissive  way  of  life.  And  who.  In 
our  Congress,  yes  more  than  one.  will  sum- 
mon courage  enough  to  sound  off,  and  hope 
for  enough  backing,  to  rid  this  nation  of  at 
least  50-76%  of  Its  permissiveness,  to  once 
again,  make  teachers  and  policemen  looked 
up  to,  with  some  real  authority,  In^ead  of 
being  attacked  and  called  'PIO'?? 

Having  only  one  life  to  live,  and  only  so 
many  years  to  live  most  Is  behind  me.  I  think 
I'd  have  the  guts  to  sound  off  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  or  Senate,  if  I  was  allowed  to, 
I'd  like  to  be  the  alarm  clock,  that  like  Paul 
Revere,  tried  to  awaken  the  people  to  a  decay 
from  within,  that  would  have  grave  penalty 
to  us  all,  If  this  nation  don't  wake  up.  The 
diagnosis  Is  known,  the  prescription  we  have 
to  use.  but  the  minds  of  men  will  not  unleash 
what  Is  needed  to  roll  back  this  disease. 
CRIME,  that  affects  us  all.  and  saps  the  life 
blood  of  our  nation,  giving  Its  citizens  a  dally 
unhappy  frame  of  mind.  In  complete  be- 
wilderment of  what  to  do  about  It.  I  say  this. 
If  we  all  were  content  to  let  permissiveness 
creep  into  the  life  of  this  nation,  about  25 
plus,  years  ago,  and  steadily  climb  ever  since, 
then  I  say  it  can  be  stopped  and  the  trend  we 
know  today,  reversed,  but  our  nation's  people 
must  be  alarmed  and  appealed  to  in  no  un- 
certain t«rm3.  to  help  stamp  out  the  Cancer 


of  Crime.  It  can  be  done,  and  If  only  you 
could  yourself,  read  this  message  on  the 
floor,  to  your  Senate  colleagues,  then  I'm 
sure  our  good  Lord  might  see  fit  to  enlist  his 
aid  to  help  o\ir  nation  get  well.  Thank  you 
for  listening  Senator. 

P5.  I  request  your  confidence  In  only  my 
name,  otherwise  my  message  to  you,  I  wish 
could  be  heard  by  all.  whoever  might  see  fit 
to  broadcast  It. 


THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  MOVEMENT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Jan- 
uary and  February  issues  of  the  Progres- 
sive magazine  contain  an  enlightening 
group  of  articles  on  the  nature  and 
makeup  of  the  environmental  movement 
in  this  country. 

In  the  January  issue,  Daniel  Zwerdling, 
a  free  lance  environmental  author,  dis- 
cusses the  relationship  between  the  en- 
vironmental movement,  the  working  peo- 
ple, and  the  poor. 

The  February  issue  contains  three  re- 
sponses to  Mr.  Zwerdling's  comments; 
namely  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ;  Henry  Gib- 
son, the  well-known  actor  and  environ- 
mentalist ;  and  myself. 

This  series  of  articles  serves  to  dem- 
onstrate the  need  for  widespread  under- 
standing and  public  support  of  the  en- 
vironmental movement. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Poverty  and  PoixxrnoN 
(By  Daniel  Zwerdling) 
Environmentalists  suffered  some  tough 
times  this  past  year.  As  spring  turned  to 
summer  the  Supreme  Court  rebuffed  the 
Sierra  Club  attempt  to  prevent  Walt  Disney 
entrepreneurs  from  turning  Mineral  King 
valley  in  California  Into  a  sugar-spun  ski 
resort.  Then  environmentalists  lost  their  suit 
against  the  trans- Alaska  pipeline,  which  will 
melt  i)ermafrost  tuid  will  probably  rupture 
during  earthquakes  and  kill  uncountable 
animals  and  fish.  In  August,  environmental- 
ists failed  In  an  effort  to  halt  the  $400  mil- 
lion Tennessee-Tomblgbee  waterway  which 
win  gouge  twisting  country  rivers  into  canals 
in  Mississippi  and  Tennessee. 

These  random,  isolated  defeats  helped  sig- 
nal that  the  environmental  movement  was 
stumbling  badly.  Although  the  movement 
did  win  some  victories — such  as  passing  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and  overriding  President 
Nixon's  veto,  defeating  the  Denver  Wlntei* 
Olympics,  and  turning  arch-foe  Wayne  As- 
plnall.  Democratic  Representative  from  Colo- 
rado, out  of  Congress — it  did  not  show  prom- 
ise that  the  movement  Is  gaining  vitality  or 
Indicate  that  the  Government  and  the  public 
are  coming  to  grips  with  vital,  long-range 
Issues  like  economic  growth. 

But  perhaps  most  Important,  the  move- 
ment has  not  spread  beyond  the  lawyers  and 
activists  in  Washington  and  on  college  cam- 
puses and  In  the  suburbs.  Envlrorunental  set- 
backs troubled  such  advocates,  but  the  peo- 
ple on  the  filthy  stoops  In  Washington's  14th 
Street  or  the  workers  In  the  River  Rouge 
assembly  lines  wouldn't  give  a  damn  if  they 
knew.  Back  in  the  cities  last  summer  It  was 
hot  and  the  rats  were  worse  than  ever.  East 
Coast  cities  were  on  pollution  alert.  Mine 
workers  died  In  explosions,  jobs  were  scarce 
In  industry,  and  food  became  more  expen- 
sive. Compared  to  these  struggles  for  sur- 
vival, all  the  money  and  energy  which  en- 
vlronmenUUsts  were  pouring  into  their  fights 
to  preserve  remote  wilderness  seemed  like 
a  cruel  extravagance.  That  is  why,  if  the 
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environmental  movement  is  going  to  survive, 
It  must  revamp  the  most  fundamental  no- 
tions of  what  it  is  all  about.  For  industrial 
workers  and  the  poor,  the  environment  is  not 
300  miles  away  and  six  hoiu-s  by  car;  it 
begins  every  morning  at  home  and  when 
the  first  whistle  blows  on  the  Job.  Thus: 

Air  pollutants  saturate  the  inner  cities  at 
levels  up  to  five  times  greater  than  in  the 
suburbs.  Suburbanites  In  Washington,  D.C.. 
felt  anxiety  last  summer  when  District  offi- 
cials called  three  pollution  alerts  and  warned 
the  elderly,  the  sick,  and  those  with  chronic 
respiratory  and  eye  Infections — the  majority 
of  the  population  to  stay  indoors.  But  people 
In  the  inner  city  breathe  dangerous  air  every 
day.  The  eight  hour  carbon  monoxide  stand- 
ard of  nine  parts  per  million  (ppm) ,  a  level 
which  a  city  can  exceed  under  Federal  regu- 
lations only  once  a  year,  was  violated  ninety- 
nine  times  In  the  capital  city.  Dally  carbon 
monoxide  doses  at  some  Washington  Inter- 
sections exceed  the  one  hour  fifty  ppm 
emergency  level  almost  regularly. 

Lead  poisoning  kills  more  than  a  score  of 
children  everj-  year  and  cripples  the  brains  of 
at  least  6,000,  mostly  In  the  nation's  Inner 
cities,  according  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare.  And  an  HEW  survey 
has  found  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  Inner 
city  children  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  and 
New  York  have  dangerously  high  lead  levels 
in  their  blood.  Public  health  officials  used 
to  think  most  children  got  their  lead  doses 
from  chipped  paint,  but  now  they  are  dis- 
covering that  a  major  source  Is  the  exhaust 
fumes  from  automobiles  using  leaded  gas. 
The  lead  emissions  accumulate  In  the  body  as 
the  air  Is  inhaled,  and  they  settle  In  the  dust 
along  the  street.  Children  can  become  seri- 
ously 111  by  eating  only  one-eighth  of  a  tea- 
spoon of  dirt  a  day,  not  much  when  they  play 
In  the  dirt  and  then  stick  their  fingers  In 
their  mouths.  Poor  Inner  city  dwellers  also 
drink  amounts  of  lead  In  their  water — about 
about  920  micrograms  per  milliliter,  forty- 
six  times  as  much  lead  as  In  the  subiwbs. 
That  Is  because  the  pipes  in  old  parts  of 
town  are  made  of  lead. 

Sheer  noise  tops  eighty  decibels,  a  danger 
level,  from  busy  city  street  traffic  alone.  In- 
ner city  poor  must  live  with  the  pollutant, 
filth:  rotting  food,  human  excrement,  cans 
and  bottles,  all  kinds  of  debris.  Filth  brings 
rats,  which  bring  rat  bite  fever  and  other  dis- 
eases unknown  In  the  split-level  neighbor- 
hoods ringing  the  city. 

Together,  pollution  and  poverty  take  a 
heavy  toll  In  the  inner  city  because  the 
twenty-four  million  poor  and  "near  poor"  are 
the  ones  most  vulnerable  to  the  assaults  of 
air  and  water  pollution,  the  stress  and  ten- 
sions of  noise  and  squalor.  They  do  not  eat 
well  (forty-eight  per  cent  of  Inner  city  chil- 
dren suffer  from  anemia,  says  tusw)  and 
they  do  not  receive  good  medical  care.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  urban  poor  are  younger  than 
fifteen  or  older  than  sixty,  ages  when  th« 
body  Is  weakest.  Middle  and  upper  class  peo- 
ple live  In  the  cities,  too — but  they  can  ahut 
out  noise  and  fxmies  with  their  air  condition- 
ers, keep  their  homes  in  good  repair,  grind 
up  their  garbage,  and  keep  out  rats.  They 
send  their  cbUdren  to  nurseries  where  they 
romp  on  carpeted  floors  instead  of  lead-dusty 
street  comers.  And  when  living  conditions  get 
really  bad.  they  can  pack  their  clothes  and 
spend  a  week  at  the  beach.  Poor  inner  city 
blacks  succumb  three  times  as  frequently  to 
heart  diseases  as  whites  who  earn  more  than 
$10,000  a  year — and  four  times  as  often  to 
chronic  illnesses  from  lung  disease  to  deaf- 
ness. 

At  least  100.000  workers  die  every  year  from 
"occupatlonally-caused  diseases."  according 
to  the  President's  Report  on  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  and  14,000  more  die  from 
accidents  on  the  job.  That  makes  work  the 
number  one  kUler  in  America,  worse  than 
heart  attacks,  cancer,  or  automobUes.  Every 
day  Industrial  workers  handle  about  16,000 


toxic  chemicals — poisonous  metals  like  mer- 
cury, cadmium,  and  beryllium,  and  gases  like 
sulfur  dioxide  and  chlorine — but  the  Govern- 
ment regulates  only  450  of  them. 

No  one  really  knows  just  how  low-level 
chronic  doses  of  these  poisons  and  poisonous 
dusts  can  affect  people  but  recent  studies 
give  some  clues:  Dr.  Irvlcg  Sellkoff  of  the 
Mount  Slnal  School  of  Medicine,  who  has 
studied  the  nation's  250,000  asbestos  workers 
who  too  often  work  In  dust-laden  surround- 
ings, estimates  that  3.000  of  them  succumb 
each  year  to  cancer  and  other  lung  diseases. 
A  third  of  the  nation's  coal  miners  suffer 
black  lung,  reports  HEW.  At  an  Allied  Chem- 
ical plant  In  Moundsvllle.  West  Virginia, 
government  inspectors  found  workers  with 
six  times  the  permitted  mercury  levels  In 
their  urine.  Some  were  hospitalized  with 
tremors — the  first  symptom  of  dread  mercury 
poisoning.  Name  any  pollution  on  the  city 
streets  and  you  will  find  It  is  worse  inside 
the  factory  gates.  The  Federal  Government 
allows  workers  to  breathe  fifty  ppm  of  car- 
bon monoxide  all  day  long — the  emergency 
level  on  the  streets.  Noise  can  roar  legally  to 
ninety  decibels,  ten  times  as  Intense  as  the 
danger  level,  but  It  goes  up  to  100  decibels 
in  auto  plants  and  more  In  print  stops.  No 
wonder  twice  as  many  blue  collar  workers  as 
their  office  counterparts  become  deaf. 

Eaolih  Day  1970  may  not  have  accomplished 
anything  else  but  "It  made  everyone  realize 
how  elitist  the  environmental  movement  Is," 
says  young  activist  Sam  Love,  now  a  director 
of  Environmental  Action,  who  helped  or- 
ganize It.  The  stereotypes  are  familiar:  ecol- 
ogy buffs  with  Sierra  Club  posters  on  their 
walls,  all  those  redwoods  shooting  into  sun- 
light and  ocean  surf  exploding  on  deserted 
coasts.  The  buffs  use  white  toUet  paper  made 
from  recycled  fibers  and  save  beer  and  soft 
drink  empties  for  a  Saturday  outing  to  the 
recycle  center. 

It  may  be  an  unkind  exaggeration,  but  the 
environmental  movement  has  been  mostly 
a  middle  and  upper  class  battle,  largely  to 
save  beautiful  lands  and  animals  which  only 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  wUl  ever  see. 
Glance  through  a  list  of  environmental  law 
suits  over  the  past  year: 

The  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  an 
activist  law  group,  fought  a  dam  and  Irriga- 
tion canal  on  the  American  River  In  Cali- 
fornia. It  called  a  canoeist,  a  fisherman,  and 
a  skin  diver  to  describe  "the  harm  to  their 
respective  interests."  NRDC  also  was  active 
In  a  case  called  Trout  Unlimited  v.  ilorton; 
This  Involved  a  New  York  Consolidated 
Edison  nuclear  power  plant,  the  cooling 
waters  of  which  were  kUling  fish,  and  a  gov- 
ernment predator  control  program  which 
was  accidentally  killing  bears,  bobcats, 
coyotes,  fox,  and  mountain  lions 

The  Environmental  Defense  P*und  Is  cur- 
rently suing  the  Department  of  Interior  to 
halt  construction  of  supertanker  ports  along 
the  East  Coast — to  prevent  despoiling  of 
beautiful  beaches. 

Environmental  groups  organized  against 
and  defeated  plans  to  develop  land  around 
Denver  for  the  1976  Winter  Olympics. 

The  point  Is  not  that  these  battles  are 
worthless,  but  that  too  often  they  take 
place  in  a  context  which  seems  only  to  affect 
the  elite  and  to  Ignore  the  poor.  Even  rich 
people's  ability  to  see  the  wilderness  «md 
waters  being  despoiled  implies  social  priv- 
ilege: They  are  the  only  ones  who  can  afford 
to  drive  there. 

Anti-poverty  activists  feel  more  and  more 
hostile  toward  environmentalists  as  they  see 
them  pouring  crucial  but  scarce  time,  energy, 
and  money  into  their  own  seemingly  paro- 
chial battles.  "What  are  you  doing  talking 
about  air  and  water  pollution  In  the  wilder- 
ness?" an  angry  black  asked  Washington  en- 
vironmental veteran  Spencer  Smith,  of  the 
Citizens  Council  for  Natural  Resources. 
"Right   now   I'm   trying    to    keep   my   kids 


from  being  bitten  by  rats.  I'm  fighting  to 
keep  my  job  and  keep  the  food  coming  in." 

Environmentalists  are  siphoning  away 
money  which  used  to  fund  civil  rights  causes. 
"The  same  people  and  foundations  and 
corporations  which  normally  fund  civil 
rights  groups  are  the  same  ones  who  are 
now  interested  In  the  environment,"  says 
David  Tatel,  director  of  the  national  Lawyers 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law.  "Be- 
fore they  allocated  a  substantial  part  of 
their  budgets  to  us,  but  now  they're  giving 
a  big  chunk  of  that  to  environmental  groups. 
The  environmental  movement — I  doat  mean 
to  detract  from  its  importance  is  faddy. 
There's  more  sex  appeal  to  it  than  civil 
rights." 

Ecology  groups  are  not  making  many 
friends  In  labor  circles,  either.  As  the  unions 
see  it,  ecologists  talk  blithely  about  shutting 
down  factories  which  ruin  streams,  but  what 
happens  to  the  workers  who  earn  their  food 
and  rent  money  inside  those  factories?  In 
California,  labor  groups  Joined  corporate 
management  to  oppose  and  defeat  Proposi- 
tion Nine,  a  referendum  which  would  have 
given  the  state  government  broad  powers 
to  close  Industries  which  pollute.  "Labor." 
says  Anthony  Mazzochl.  Washington  legisla- 
tive director  of  the  Oil,  Chemical,  and 
Atomic  Worker  Union,  "Is  turned  off  to  the 
environment." 

Some  environmental  activists  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  "environment"  must  en- 
compass Industry  and  the  Inner  city,  but 
their  new  sensitivity  comes  as  much  from 
political  desperation  as  from  political  under- 
standing. Their  movement  is  dwindling  to  a 
core  of  energetic  lawyers  and  lobbyisu 
scurrying  around  the  courts  and  Capitol  Hill 
corridors  In  Washington.  The  environmental 
movement  must  have  broader  support,  espe- 
cially from  labor  and  poverty  groups,  or  It 
will  drop  dead  from  malnutrition  and 
Irrelevance. 

The  big  problem  Is  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
do  It.  An  Inner  city  task  force  at  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  suggested  flooding 
the  slums  with  large  plastic  trash  bags  with 
"suitable  civic  pride  mottos"  like  "Help  Keep 
Your  Street  Clean."  David  Zwlck.  an  asso- 
ciate of  Ralph  Nader,  has  a  better  :dea:  he 
is  trying  to  organize  flshermen  around  the 
country  to  fight  Industrial  water  polluters. 
But  the  most  coordinated  effort  so  ^ar  has 
been  the  Urban  Environment  Conference,  an 
alliance  of  environmental,  labor,  and  anti- 
poverty  organizations.  Senator  Philip  Hart. 
Michigan  Democrat,  organized  the  Confer- 
ence early  In  1972  after  he  had  a  political 
and  moral  awakening.  "I  thought  I  was  aware 
of  the  extra-heavy  burdens  of  the  environ- 
mental problems  Imposed  on  the  city  poor," 
Hart  said,  "but  I  confess  I  badgered  EPA 
more  about  an  environmental  problem  occur- 
ring to  Lake  Superior,  a  magnificent  body  of 
water  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  almost 
anyone  .  .  .  than  I  have  about  downtown 
Detroit." 

Under  Hart's  Conference  umbrella,  or- 
ganizers from  the  Sierra  Club.  WUderness 
Society,  Environmental  Action,  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  National  Welfare  Rights  Organization, 
National  Tenants  Organization,  and  the 
United  Auto  Workers  have  agreed  to  Join 
hands  on  three  Issues  which  affect  aU  of 
them:  housing,  highways,  and  transporta- 
tion. 

The  highways  are  a  good  place  to  start 
because  they  are  both  a  cause  and  effect  of 
a  vicious  poverty-and-pollutlon  cycle.  As 
more  highways  are  buUt  from  the  Federal 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  Detroit  produces  more 
cars.  As  people  buy  more  cars  and  gasoline, 
the  tax-fed  Trust  Fund  gets  fatter.  The  fatter 
the  Trust  Fund,  the  more  money  for  high- 
ways. 

When  Interstate  connectors  and  freeway 
loops  and  beltways  slice  through  the  city 
they  demolish  poor  neighborhoods,  not  the 
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n  :h.  The  poor  are  the  first  to  go  because  the 
Oavenunent  can  buy  these  already  dllapl- 
<L  ited  neighborhoods  cheaply — and  because 
w  lite  middle  class  people  wield  a  lot  more 
political  clout  at  City  Hall.  A  third  of  the 
Model  Cities  neighborhoods — "showcases" 
sre  the  Depsurtment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  was  going  to  revitalize  the  in- 
city — have  been  torn  up  by  highway  buU- 
srs.  So  poor  neighborhoods  are  Isolated 
b4hlnd   walls  of  concrete  and  more   traf&c 
the  air  with  more  pollutants  which 
buildings,    trees,    and    human    lungs. 
P^ple  and  businesses  that  can  afford  It  flee 
the  suburbs,  while  the  poor  people  who 
't  stay  behind  and  suffer  the  middle  class 
eihaust.    (Highways   and   other  urban   "re- 
newal" projects,  incidentally,  have  also  de- 
more  than  22,000  parks  In  the  last 
years — most  of  them  In  the  inner  city.) 
The    Urban    Environment    Conference    Is 
trying  to  bring  environmentalists  and 
labor  together  to  fight  "environmental  black- 
11" — corporate   threats   to   close   factories 
d  lay  off  workers  rather  than  obey  costly 
tl-pollutlon    laws.    Environmentalists,    for 
will   help  labor  groups   lobby  for 
legislation   which   would   compensate   work- 
— perhaps  retrain  them   In  other  Indus- 
tries— when  their  factories  shut  down  under 
pcllutlon  laws.  Workers,  on  the  other  hand, 
not  heap  the   blame  on  environmen- 
talists when  management  claims  the  expense 
pollution  controls  will  put  people  out  of 
Many  of  the  companies  which  have 
blkmed   ecologlsts   for   their  economic   woes 
W(  re    losing    money    and    planned    to    close 
arjrway.    An    example    Is    the    Weyerhauser 
Company,    which    announced    last    January 
would    fire   350   workers   at    Its   sulphite 
Ip  mill  In  Everett,  Washington,  "strictly 
environmental    grounds."    Management 
hoping  to  fuel  a  labor  backlash  In  an 
already  crippled  by  the  Boeing  layoffs, 
a  few  months  before,  however,  com- 
newspaper    advertisements    admitted 
plant  was  "marginal."  and  the  president, 
upright  vice  president  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
America,  told  stockholders  that  the  fac- 
totles  forced  to  close  were  "without  excep- 
not  only  poor  environmental  perform- 
but  the  least  productive  of  our  mills." 
Jrban  Conference  organizers  hope  to  show 
that  a  factory  which   belches  pol- 
•  ants    from    Its    smokestacks    or   drainage 
Is  probably  not  so  clean  inside,  either. 
Workers  In  New  Jersey  oil  refineries,  which 
the  air  unbearable  for  miles  around, 
complain  they  suffer  from  abnormally  high 
disease  and  heart  attack   rates.  They 
always    immersed    In    benzene    fumes, 
hydrocarbons,  and  asbestos  dust. 

o  far.  despite  their  good  Intentions,  en- 
vironmentalists have  been  grasping  more 
synabols  of  a  common  cause  with  poor 
people  and  workers  Instead  of  far  deep  and 
Involvement.  The  Urban  Envlron- 
Conference  has  not  really  done  much 
exifept  to  testify  against  lead  In  gasoline 
to  produce  some  position  papers  con- 
demning highways.  The  Environmental  De- 
Pund,  one  of  the  major  envlronmen- 
law  groups  which  \s  funded  by  the  Ford 
Fotmdatlon  and  private  donors.  Is  "trying 
open  up  to  minorities"  in  Its  law  suite, 
to  staff  lawyer  John  Helleger. 
recently  persuaded  the  National  Wel- 
Rlghts  Organization  to  Join  a  suit  with 
NRDC  against  cancer-causing  DES  In 
The  poor  should  be  concerned  about 
hormone,  EDP  lawyers  say,  because  it  ac- 
cu4iulates  In  liver  which  poor  people  eat  as 
source  of  protein.  KDP  has  crowed  a 
deal  about  this  alliance  which  Illus- 
trates how  environmentalists  and  Inner  city 
groups  can  embrace.  But  actually,  NWRO 
It  Joined  the  suit  In  name  only — and 
theb  only  because  U.S.  Department  of  Agrl- 
cul  iure  Secretary  Earl  Butz  made  a  racist  re- 
ma  k  implying  that  no  one  normal  eats  cattle 
org  ins.  "Otherwise  we  wouldn't  care,"  says 
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NWRO  counsel  John  Kinney.  "The  queetlon 
for  us  Is  not  whether  meat  will  kill  people 
thirty  years  from  now,  but  whether  lack  of 
meat  will  kill  them  now."  Meanwhile,  the  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Federation,  the  world's  largest 
and  richest  conservation  group.  Is  also  turn- 
ing its  head  toward  poor  people;  the  Federa- 
tion recently  spent  $9,000  organizing  work- 
shops for  Inner  city  re  Iden's.  Purpose:  to 
advise  poor  folks  how  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems. 

Usually,  the  common  cause  between  en- 
vironmentalists and  minorities  does  not  go 
even  skin  deep.  "We're  illy  white  and  we're 
worried  about  It,"  says  Sam  Love  of  Environ- 
mental Action,  one  cf  Washington's  most 
polltlcally-orlented  ecology  activists.  "Our 
problem  Is  our  s'aff  is  living  on  $60  a  week 
each  and  we  can't  And  any  blacks  who  care 
enough  about  the  environment  willing  to  get 
Involved  for  that  price."  Love  complains.  "It's 
not  because  we  haven't  tried.  It's  not  because 
we  haven't  looked.  We  had  a  Chlcano  work- 
ing on  the  staff  who  wps  pretty  good,  but  he 
wanted  to  go  back  to  New  Mexico."  Environ- 
mental Action  recently  nominated  "a  black 
woman  engineer"  from  Denver  to  serve  on  an 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  public  committee. 
"We  were  really  excited  to  find  her."  Love 
told  me. 

Environmentalists  are  straining  to  find 
Issues  which  might  affect  poor  people  and 
workers  too.  So  when  a  highway  cuts 
through  parklands  and  inner  city  neigh- 
borhoods, or  when  a  factory  ruins  rivers  and 
workers'  health,  why,  great f  Thar  means  they 
can  all  testify  together  before  a  Congres- 
sional hearing  or  hold  a  Joint  nev.-s  confer- 
ence for  extra  wallop  But  this  approach  Im- 
plies that  the  relationships  among  i>ollutlon 
and  poverty  and  the  workplace  are  merely 
matters  of  chant'^j^good  luck  wlilch  will 
bring  them  briefly  together  And  if  that  is 
true,  the  three  movements  face  a  cruel  dilem- 
ma. Which  cause  is  more  important:  environ- 
ment, poverty,  or  labor?  The  movements  have 
limited  workers,  limited  energy,  and  limited 
funds,  and  each  must  fight  the  other  to  win 
the  biggest  share  Whose  battle  do  we  fl^ht 
first  and  hardest?  CtvU  rights  advocates  like 
David  Tatel  know  their  answer:  "If  we  give 
poor  minorities  new  rights — the  right  to  buy 
a  house  In  the  suburbs,  the  right  to  go  to  a 
new  school,  the  right  to  a  good  Job,"  says 
Tatel,  "we'll  do  more  to  help  their  lives  than 
the  environmental  movement  ever  will." 

All  this  misses  the  crucial  point:  Every 
kind  of  environmental  exploitation  ulti- 
mately hurts  the  workers  and  the  poor  worst, 
whether  It  is  highways  or  oil  drilling,  because 
they  are  on  the  bottom  of  the  social  heap. 
Take  the  Alaska  pipeline:  Environmental 
groups  have  been  fighting  the  giant  Alyeska 
oil  consortium  for  two  years  now,  charging 
the  pipeline  will  play  havoc  with  nature.  But 
that  Is  only  the  beginning.  First,  the  pipeline 
will  help  guarantee  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  rely  on  petroleum  as  a  major 
source  of  fuel  for  decades  to  come.  As  long  as 
petroleum  Is  Number  One.  we  will  probably 
rely  on  gasoline-powered  vehicles  (which 
consume  fifty  per  cent  of  the  nation's  petro- 
leum i  to  get  us  around.  That  means  we  will 
need  more  highways  (various  states  plan  at 
least  $10  billion  worth  of  new  highways  in  the 
next  few  years),  which  wm  tear  up  more 
neighborhoods,  spread  more  lethal  exhaust. 
Impoverish  the  inner  city  even  more.  Petro- 
leum vrtll  also  nourish  electric  utilities,  which 
shower  sulfur  oxides  on  the  poor  neighbor- 
hoods where  they  are  usually  built  (the 
neighborhoods  around  New  York's  Con  Edison 
are  called  "asthma  alley"). 

Environmentalists  will  begin  to  make  sense 
and  their  movement  will  survive  only  if  they 
realize  that  neither  pollution  nor  poverty  nor 
worker  insecurity  is  a  separate  problem  which 
can  be  solved  on  Its  own.  Pollution,  poverty, 
and  worker  Insecurity  reflect  three  different 
ways  that  American  corporations  express 
themselves  as  they  exploit  jieople   and  re- 


sources for  maximum  profits.  When  corpora- 
tions need  raw  materials,  they  strip  them 
from  public  lands  as  cheaply  as  possible  and 
leave  behind  great  scars  on  the  earth.  When 
they  need  labor,  they  hire  workers  as  cheaply 
as  possible  and  leave  behind  women  and  men 
broken  by  industrial  Injuries,  diseases,  and 
debt.  Whe  i  corporations  produce  their  goods 
they  use  the  cheapest  and  fastest  methods 
available  and  leave  behind  vast  quantities  of 
waste.  Then  corporations  dump  the  wastes  In 
the  poorest  a;;d  most  powerless  parts  of  town. 
And  when  they  earn  their  profits,  the  cor- 
p:,ratlons  divide  them  up  among  company 
executives  and  investors,  leaving  behind  poor 
p?cp'.e  who  cannot  afford  medical  care  or  food 
or  decent  homes.  "It's  the  same  folks  ripping 
off  the  wilderness,"  says  John  Hampton,  di- 
rect: r  of  the  National  Te  lants  Organization, 
"who  are  rippi:-g  cff  the  Itmer  city." 
The  root  problem  which  environmental- 
ists— and  poverty-fighters  and  labor— must 
constantly  assault  Is  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal system  which  gives  enormous  corporations 
the  power  to  control  the  nation's  people  and 
resources.  Those  struggles  against  pollution 
in  the  rivers  and  lakes  and  the  wilderness 
are  Important — or  they  could  be  Important — 
but  only  If  environmentalists  fight  them  in 
a  way  which  strikes  at  pollution's  economic 
and  political  rocts.  Few  of  those  court  suits 
under  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  are  worth  their  expense,  because  they 
seldom  go  past  procedural,  legalistic  Issues. 
At  best  the  suits  could  be  educational  plat- 
forms. When  environmentalists  battle  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline,  for  example,  they 
should  not  talk  Just  about  the  tundra  and 
wild  animals  and  the  need  to  elevate  the 
pipeline  so  It  will  not  melt  the  permafrost. 
They  should  fight  the  power  of  seven  petro- 
leum corporations  to  dictate  national  energy 
policy,  to  control  national  wealth,  to  trap 
Americans  In  a  suicidal  gowth  syndrome,  and 
the  power  to  destroy  people's  environment 
and  people's  lives  for  corporate  benefit. 

If  environmentalists  can  transform  their 
movement — and  If  environmentalists,  work- 
ers, and  the  poor  can  all  realize  the  common 
foe  they  are  fighting — then  they  can  really 
begin  working  together.  So  far,  the  prospects 
for  this  kind  of  resurrection  seem  bleak.  At 
least  environmental  activists  can  start  trans- 
forming their  part  of  the  struggle  now.  (Per- 
haps the  Urban  Environment  Conference 
could  provide  the  meager  base,  a  common 
concern  from  which  to  start.)  If  they  don't, 
they  will  soon  discover  that  the  environmen- 
tal movement  Is  stuck  out  on  a  limb.  Isolated, 
facing  Imminent  and  needless  death. 


The  Common  Roots  of  Poverty  and 

PoLLtrrioN 

(By  Senator  Oatlobd  Nelson) 

Daniel  Zwerdllng's  article  Is  a  mixed  bag 
of  some  sense  and  some  nonsense,  some 
truths  and  some  half  truths,  a  little  pop 
sociology,  a  little  politics,  a  little  philosophy, 
and  a  generous  mixture  of  confusion  and 
superficiality. 

His  view  of  the  dimension  and  significance 
of  the  global  environmental-resource  problem 
Is  appallingly  superficial  at  best  and  It  Is  on 
that  point  that  his  whole  thesis  falls  apart. 
He  sees  the  environmental  movement  as 
"elitist,"  "middle  and  upper  class,"  composed 
of  a  "dwindling  corps  of  energetic  lawyers 
and  lobbyists,"  a  movement  that  will  "drop 
dead  from  malnutrition  and  Irrelevance"  un- 
less It  gains  broader  support  from  "labor  and 
poverty  groups."  He  seems  to  think  It  Is  kind 
of  Important  but  really  not  all  that  import- 
ant. After  all.  beautiful  lands,  wilderness, 
clean  lakes  and  rivers,  and  pure  air  are  of 
value  only  to  a  handful  of  the  privileged, 
affluent,  and  rich,  he  believes.  "Even  rich 
people's  ability  to  see  the  wilderness  and 
waters  being  despoiled  Implies  social  privi- 
lege: They  are  the  only  ones  who  can  afford 
to  drive  there." 
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This  mini  view  of  what  the  big  problem 
Is  all  about  does  not  even  state  the  case,  let 
alone  evaluate  It.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  re- 
spond point  by  point.  One  example  will  do. 
The  oceans  are  one  of  the  world's  great  re- 
sources. If  we  continue  to  pollute  them  at 
the  current  accelerating  pace  their  produc- 
tivity as  a  world  source  of  food  will  be  ended 
within  a  half  century — at  most  a  century.  Is 
that  an  elitist  issue?  A  middle  and  upper 
class  problem?  Or  is  it  Just  Irrelevant? 

We  are  dealing  with  the  most  critical  Issue 
that  faces  mankind  In  the  long  pull,  and 
the  rich  and  the  poor  alike  are  passengers 
on  the  same  space  ship.  We  must  starl^  It 
seems  to  me.  with  a  recognition  of  the  hard 
global  realities.  We  live  on  a  finite  planet, 
with  limited  resources  and  a  limited  capacity 
to  support  life.  Expanding  technology,  In- 
dustrialization, and  an  exploding  population 
growth  are  putting  ever  increasing  presstiree 
upon  a  vanishing  resource  base.  If  we  are 
not  dealing  literally  with  the  question  of 
survival  of  the  human  species,  at  the  mini- 
mum we  are  dealing  with  the  question,  "sur- 
vival under  what  conditions?" 

Zwerdllng's  asssertlon  that  the  environ- 
mental movement  is  made  up  mostly  of  a 
few  middle  class  folks  and  a  few  energetic 
lawyers  and  lobbyists  tells  us  that  he  really 
doesn't  know  very  much  about  the  move- 
ment. Short  of  a  world  war,  no  single  issue 
commands  the  Interest  or  Involvement  of 
everyone,  but  as  many  polls  have  shown,  the 
environmental  issue  ranks  high  on  the  scale 
of  general  public  concern,  and  on  college 
campuses  it  ranked  at  or  near  the  top  among 
both  black  and  white  college  students.  A 
recent  Harris  Poll  found  that  during  the 
last  campaign,  eighty-three  per  cent  of 
Americans  favored  making  air  and  water 
pollution  one  of  the  two  or  three  top  prior- 
ities for  the  Federal  Government  In  the  next 
four  years. 

When  we  organized  Earth  Day  In  1989, 
contributions  in  support  of  the  event  were 
made  by  a  broad  cross-section  of  labor  unions 
representing  a  substantial  majority  of  orga- 
nized labor  In  the  United  States.  Among  the 
earliest  contributors  were  Walter  Reuther's 
United  Auto  Workers,  and  the  AFL-CIO 
through  George  Meany.  They  supported  Earth 
Day  because  they  understood  that  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment  Is  the  concern  of  all 
people  from  all  walks  of  life. 

Zwerdllng  considers  the  environmental 
cause  a  cop-out  because  it  is  not  somehow 
resolving  all  of  our  social  problems  at  one 
massive  stroke,  while  at  the  same  time  re- 
forming the  whole  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic system.  This  Is  the  well  known  peer 
group  syndrome  complex.  You  must  assure 
all  of  your  peers  that  because  you  are  put- 
ting some  time  and  energy  into  one  cause 
you  have  not  copped-out  on  any  other  cause. 
It  reaches  its  viltimate  absurdity  when  you 
conclude  that  nothing  can  be  done  about 
anything  until  the  whole  system  is  replaced 
by  some  vague,  ideal  system  as  yet  undefined. 
It  is  a  comfortable  cop-out  that  answers  all 
questions  and  solves  no  problems. 

Obviously  we  must  continue  to  fight  pov- 
erty and  discrimination  in  this  country.  De- 
spite significant  progress  in  the  past  two 
decades,  these  persistent  problems  continue 
to  challenge  the  moral  basis  of  our  society. 
Obviously  we  must  continue  to  fight  for  the 
priorities  of  health,  education.  Jobs,  wel- 
fare reform — all  of  which  have  suffered  be- 
cause of  our  costly,  mistaken  adventure  In 
Vietnam  and  the  economic  distortions  that 
have  followed. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  it  Is 
elitist  to  work  as  well  on  the  question  of 
population  growth,  resource  management, 
cleart  air,  pure  water,  a  beautiful  country- 
side, and  the  protection  of  the  last  shreds  of 
American  wilderness.  The  environment  has 
become  a  worldwide  issue  not  because  of 
some  politician's  rhetoric  or  as  a  diversion 
from  other  grave  human  concerns,  but  be- 


cause a  deteriorating  environment  greatly 
intensifies  almost  every  problem  faced  by 
man.  And.  in  addressing  the  Issue,  nothing 
less  is  Involved  than  rethinking  our  role  and 
our  responsibilities  on  the  planet,  as  we  once 
rethought  earth's  place  in  the  cosmos  dur- 
ing the  Copernican  Revolution. 

The  shock  waves  from  this  shattering  new 
insight  Into  the  limits  to  our  exploitation  and 
the  extent  of  our  new  respKjnslbUitlee  are 
still  echoing  through  America  and  other 
societies.  As  we  begin  to  see  that  to  sectire 
a  decent  environment  and  assure  a  sound 
human  future  we  miut  make  some  drastic 
changes  in  priorities,  lifestyles,  and  funda- 
mental values,  there  Is  fear  or  denial  or  Just 
plain  refusal  to  face  the  challenge.  But  we 
must  realize  that  if  we  turn  our  backs  on 
the  task,  it  will  matter  little  whether  we  live 
In  afSuent  suburbs  or  poverty-stricken  ghet- 
tos— life  will  become  intolerable  in  any  case. 

Instead  of  viewing  the  environment  as  an 
exclusive  concern.  It  seems  to  me  that  be- 
cause of  the  Issue's  potential  for  positive 
change  and  its  broad  support,  it  has  already 
become  a  vigorous  new  partner  in  the  drive 
to  match  the  condition  of  modem  civiliza- 
tion with  its  hope  and  promise.  In  Just  a  few 
short  years  we  have  seen  the  Issue  blossom 
Into  the  great  public  awakening  represented 
by  Earth  Day,  1970,  and  by  the  UJ^.  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Environment  last  June 
in  Stockholm. 

Anyone  who  watched  the  participation  of 
millions  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  Interests 
In  thousands  of  communities  and  schools  on 
Earth  Day  could  hardly  conclude  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  a  select  few.  Exc^t  for  the 
selection  of  a  date  and  a  clearinghouse  office 
In  Washington,  Earth  Day  represented  a 
spontaneous  grass  roots  event  which  did  not 
require  any  planning,  pushing,  or  organizing 
from  the  Uyp.  People  from  all  walks  of  life 
all  across  the  nation  wanted  a  chance  to 
express  their  concern,  and  they  did. 

The  force  of  this  new  public  concern  Is 
already  making  itself  deeply  felt,  as  it  helps 
to  forge  new  policies  and  views  on  land  use, 
urbanization,  transportation,  public  health 
and  safety,  citizen  and  consumer  rights.  In 
industry,  the  question  Is  no  longer  whether 
to  stop  poUutlng.  but  how.  In  Government 
programs  from  defense  to  agriculture,  re- 
view of  environmental  dangers  has  become 
a  prerequisite  to  action.  In  Congress,  since 
1970  we  have  seen  passage  of  the  Natlona' 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  and  the  Water  Quality  Act  Amendments, 
along  with  the  President's  creation  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  prece- 
dent-setting measures  establishing  landmark 
new  national  policies  on  the  environment. 
In  last  November's  elections,  the  sweeping 
successes  of  environmental  bond  Issues, 
referendums,  and  candidates  nationwide 
dramatically  showed  that  Instead  of  a  fad, 
the  e.ivlronmental  movement  has  grown  Into 
a  powerful  and  widely  accepted  political 
force  that  Is  here  to  stay. 

The  new  challenge  facing  the  environ- 
mental Issue  as  It  moves  from  awareness  to 
action  is  to  provide  public  understanding 
of  the  costs  and  benefits  Involved  In  en- 
vironmental cleanup.  This  task  should  be  a 
major  focus  during  Earth  Week,  1973,  AprU 
9-15.  FYom  a  straight  dollars  and  cents  view, 
the  gigantic  cost  In  damages  from  the 
present  pollution  of  the  air,  water,  and  land 
Is  greater  than  the  cost  of  cleaning  It  up. 
In  addition,  pollution  control  spending  will 
create  a  whole  new  economic  sector  of  Jobs 
and  Investments. 

Wherever  there  may  be  any  potential  con- 
flicts between  the  goals  of  a  clean  environ- 
ment and  a  sound  economy,  the  new  Con- 
gress should  explore  techniques  such  aa  long 
term  loans  to  small  business,  protection  and 
compensation  of  workers,  and  expanded  sup- 
port of  research  and  development. 

The  recent  conference  In  San  Francisco  on 
Jobs  and  the  environment,  sponsored  by  the 


Institute  of  Industrial  Relations  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  was  a  posi- 
tive step  toward  understanding  and  recon- 
ciling any  possible  differences.  Also,  through 
efforts  such  as  those  of  the  Urban  Environ- 
ment Conference,  the  working  man.  the  city 
dweller,  and  the  suburbanite  can  begin  to 
recognize  the  common  roots  of  their  prob- 
lems and  work  more  effectively  together  on 
the  wide  range  of  urban  problems  facing  this 
nation. 

(Senator  Nelson  has  been  Identified  with 
the  leadership  on  the  fronts  of  both  poverty 
and  pollution.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate's 
Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty  sub- 
committee, he  played  a  major  role  in  securing 
the  passage  of  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act  of  1971.  As  one  of  the  Senate's  leading 
environmentalists,  he  has  sponsored  a  num- 
ber of  %ntl-pollutlon  measures,  and  in  1970 
he  was  the  originating  sf>onaor  of  Earth  Day.) 


Self-Interest  the  Key 
(By  Senator  PHnjp  A.  Hart) 

One  of  the  marvels  of  America  is  the  fluid- 
ity with  which  segments  of  its  society  are 
constantly  forming  alliances,  new  coalitions, 
new  crusades.  Unlike  Europeans.  Americans 
of  varying  economic  classes  and  educational 
levels  find  it  easy  to  band  together  in  pursuit 
of  some  common  Interest.  But  the  dedication 
of  these  coalitions  is  always  more  trust- 
worthy when  the  bonding  glue  Is  a  specific 
Issue  rather  than  a  general  philosophy. 

For  example,  I  have  seen  environmentalists 
and  resort-motel  owners  fight  slde-by-side 
for  a  new  national  park  onlj  a  year  after 
having  battled  each  other  over  a  billboard 
bill. 

Certainly  I  approve  Daniel  Zwerdllng's  pro- 
posal for  permanent  solidarity  of  inner-city 
and  middle-class  environmentalists,  and  I 
am  distressed  that  I  must  be  more  pessimistic 
than  he  about  the  extent  of  cooperation 
that  might  be  achieved.  The  two  factions  are 
simply  different  pressure  groups  with  some 
common  concerns  and  a  host  of  conflicts. 

The  middle-class  environmentalist,  after 
all,  thinks  almost  exclusively  in  terms  of  pre- 
serving the  status  quo— or  better  yet.  turn- 
ing back  the  clock.  He  wants  to  make  water 
and  air  as  clean  sis  they  once  were — even 
If  this  diminishes  production  or  makes  It 
more  expensive.  He  wants  to  preserve  the 
countryside  by  making  big  portions  of  It  un- 
available for  commercial  development. 

The  middle-class  environmentalists  has 
grown  suspicious  of  Gross  National  Product 
as  the  sole  gauge  of  progress  in  this  nation. 
He  is  wUllng  to  stop  the  sujjcrsonsic  trans- 
port (SST)  regSLTdless  of  economic  discom- 
fort. The  Clean  Air  Act  requiring  non-pol- 
lutlng  autos  by  1976  Is  largely  the  reflection 
of  middle-class  wllUngne-ss  to  give  the  en- 
vironment the  edge  when  It  conflicts  with 
high  production  and  lower  cost  per  unit. 

But  that  Inner-city  fellow  with  meager  In- 
come has  a  totally  different  view  of  environ- 
mental Improvement.  The  status  quo  Is  bad 
news  for  him.  He  hasn't  yet  made  it.  and 
an  expanding  economy  Is  his  one  chance  of 
climbing  out  of  the  pit  he  Is  in.  Moreover, 
his  most  pressing  environmental  needs — 
housing,  schools,  medical  facilities,  refriger- 
ators, and  so  on — are  all  dependent  on  pro- 
duction, and  cheap  production  at  that.  He 
Is  not  unaware  that  one  traditional  role  of 
the  American  city  has  been  to  provide  an 
abode  for  low-Income  groups  until  they  can 
afford  to  move  elsewhere.  And  so  he  naturally 
thinks  of  environmental  Improvement  In 
terms  of  economic  improvement.  He  Is  often 
less  interested  In  Improving  the  slum  than 
In  getting  out  of  It. 

Sure,  the  Inner-clty  fellow  mildly  approves 
distant  parks  and  clean  lakes  Just  as  he 
might  be  mildly  approving  of  a  folk  festival 
In  Liechtenstein.  But,  as  Zwerdllng  suggests, 
his  chances  of  enjoying  either  one  are  about 
equally  good.  Doubtless  both  the  Sierra  Club 
member  and  the  ghetto  citizen  are  interested 
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nee  I  was  present  at  the  creation  of  the 
Urbbn  Environment  Conference — which 
seel  3  to  unite  urban  and  suburban  envlron- 
mei  .tal  Interests — I  feel  a  little  guilty  about 
not  touting  It  as  the  solution  to  all  social 
con  llct.  But  I  have  always  felt  that  the 
grei  test  threat  to  the  organization's  success 
wov  id  l:e  over-expectation. 

T  le  environmentalists,  labor,  and  the  poor 
can  lot  march  together  on  every  Issue,  and 
the  e  who  expect  that  they  will  must  In- 
It  ibly  come  to  think  of  the  coalition  as  a 
ire.    Unvarying    solidarity    Just    Isn't    In 
cards.  The  Conference's  best  chance  for 
ring  of  victories  lies  in  picking  a  few 
that  hold  a  compelling  common  inter- 
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verting  some  corporate  profits.  But  while 
would  channel  the  money  into  pollution 
rol.  the  other  would  likely  choose  higher 


V.  ass  transit  might  be  one.  It  promises  Jobs, 
ronmental   Improvement,   and   access   to 
in    the    surburbs.    It    touches 
's  priorities. 

will,  naturally,  be  other  issues  that 
turn   everybody   out   when    the    bugle 
— and   It  Is  the  Conference's   Job  to 
those  Issues.  But  I  don't  expect  a  red- 
buff  suddenly  to  begin  budgeting  his 
toward    better    garbage    collection    in 
Chicago.    I   don't   expect   aircraft 
to  denounce  the  SST.  And  I  don't 
that  black  leaders  in  Detroit  will  soon 
iside  other  concerns  to  picket  some  pol- 
on  the  Lake  Superior  shore. 
Z^erdllng.  I  think,  proposes  to  stir  up  the 
s  environmental  conscience  and  throw 
to  a  broad  scale  attack.  That  is  a  tre- 
appeallng  idea  and  it  pains  me  to 
like  a  hopeless  cynic  In  observing  that 
Just  doesn't  have  the  kind  of  stay- 
power  that  self-interest  has.  It  is  my  sad 
that  self-interest  focused  on  a  few 
will  wind  up  with  better  success 
mass  conscience  temporarily  activated 
attack  along  the  whole  front. 

can  endure  with  composure  that 

assault  by  well-meaning  citizens  de- 

generalitles  such  as  world  peace  or 

in  the  system.  But  It  almost  always 

to  determined  coalitions  that  are 

by  self-interest  into  a  sustained  effort 

l^ammer  through  a  couple  of  specific  bills. 

nd  I  am  sure  this  is  a  sign  of 

I  have  wearied  of  great  new  crusades.  I'd 

hanuner  through  a  couple  of  bills. 

iienater  Hart.  Michigan  Democrat,  orga- 

the  Urban  Environment  Conference  In 
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A   QaLOSR   in   COMPtJTEE? 


(By  Henry  Oibson) 
Dknlel  Zwerdllng's  heart  Is  in  the  right 
pla(  e,  but  one  wonders  where  his  head  is. 
Aft<  r  three  years  of  environmental  reporting, 
e  rdllng  has  Just  discovered  that  the  poor, 
black,  and  the  worklngman  are  endan- 
species. 
Dismayed  by  revelations  of  pollution   in 
working  place  and   the   inner  city,  he 
out  at  environmentalists  for  their  in- 
In    elitist    battles    for    "beautiful 
lan43  and  animals"  and  for  "siphoning  away 
from  civil  rights  causes.  As  he  sees 
environmental  movement  is  dwindling 
core  of  D.C.  gadflies  and  Is  searching  for 
Issues."  He  argues  that  since  those 
about  poverty,  the  workplace,  and 
gretto  are  also  few  In  number,  and  since 
Issues  are  where  the  action  is  at,  why 
t  the  eco-folks  wake  up.  Join  forces  with 
other  guys,  and  attack  all  these  things 
?   And  P.S..   while  they're  at  it,  it 
not  be  a  bad  Idea  to  cut  througfi  all 
permafrost    and    start   thinking   about 
heavy  questions,  like  no-growth  and 
hat. 

would  be  willing  to  suspend  disbelief 
Just  enjoy,  were  the  ^Titer's  shortcom- 
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ings  the  excusable  ones  of  confusing  conser- 
vation with  preservation,  environmentalism 
with  ecology,  or  even  stereotypes  with  real 
people.  Unfortunately,  they  go  beyond  that. 
It  would  be  Impudent  to  accuse  Zwerdling 
of  misquotation,  myopia,  negativism,  or  over- 
simplification. More  likely,  some  eco-freak 
tossed  a  galosh  in  Zwerdllng's  computer  or 
tinkered  with  his  manuscript  while  he  was 
napping.  In  either  case,  it  jolts  one  a  bit 
when: 

A  four-year  study  by  Dr.  Irving  Sellkoff 
of  17,800  men  becomes  a  study  of  "the  na- 
tion's 250.000  asbestos  workers."  A  statistical 
result  of  this  study,  "1092  deaths  In  the 
group.  213  from  lung  cancer  .  .  ."  becomes: 
"3.000  of  them  su:cumb  each  year  to  cancer 
and  other  lung  diseases," 

A  1971  Presidential  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  (CEQ)  report  citing  studies 
by  the  Department  of  Interior  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  "showing  a  loss  of 
more  than  22,000  acres  of  parkland  In  the 
last  six  years,  much  of  |it|  .  .  .  close  to  the 
inner  city"  becomes:  "highways  and  other 
urban  'renewal'  projects  have  also  destroyed 
more  than  22,000  parks  in  the  last  six  years — 
most  of  them  in  the  inner  city." 

A  Department  of  Labor  projection  based  on 
limited  analysis  "that  there  may  be  as  many 
as  100,000  deaths  per  year  from  occupation- 
ally-caused  disease"  becomes:  "at  least 
100,000  workers  die  each  year.  .  .  ." 

So  what's  the  difference?  A  word  here, 
a  number  there.  We  get  the  message.  It's  bad. 
Even  a  casual  reading  of  Franklin  Walllck's 
The  American  Worker  suggests  that  100,000 
deaths  may  be  a  conservative  figure.  The  dif- 
ference is  simply  this:  A  casual  concern  for 
facts,  however  ugly,  coupled  with  omission 
of  all  extenuating  evidence,  Is  not  only  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  truth  but  a  deterrent  to  sustion 
as  well.  The  effect  is  such  a  total  dowmer  that 
those  Inclined  to  change  things  surrender, 
enabling  the  author  to  say:  "I  told  you  so." 

Funny,  nowhere  is  mention  made  of  the 
pioneering  efforts  of  the  Oil,  Chemical  and 
Atomic  Workers  Union  to  bring  together 
union  leaders,  workers,  and  environmental 
scientists.  Instead,  the  author  quotes  an  out- 
dated 1969  comment  of  Anthony  Mazzochl, 
the  driving  force  behind  these  efforts,  to  the 
effect  that  "labor  Is  turned  off  to  the  en- 
vironment." This  Is  the  same  Mazzochl  who 
has  long  worked  closely  with  ecologlst  Barry 
Commoner,  attended  the  Stockholm  Confer- 
ence on  the  human  environment,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  only  union  in  the  AFL-CIO 
that  fought  the  supersonic  transport. 

Funny,  the  author  paints  a  breathtaking 
portrait  of  a  sxmimer  of  pollution  alerts  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  falls  to  tell  us 
of  the  efforts  of  such  District  environmental 
groups  as  the  Metropolitan  Coalition  for 
Clean  Air,  the  Washington  Ecology  Center, 
the  DC.  Federation  of  Civic  Associations, 
and  organizations  of  black  groups  like  the 
Northeast  Coordinating  Council.  Nor  is  there 
a  word  about  the  pending  lawsuit  (under 
the  District's  Clean  Air  Act) ,  Initiated  by  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,  which  several 
paragraphs  later  is  criticized  for  focusing  on 
remote  causes  like  DES,  the  cancer-causing 
hormone  in  beef,  the  Alaska  pipeline,  and 
"beautiful  beaches." 

Funny,  the  author  notes  a  government  in- 
spection of  workers  in  MoimdsvlUe,  West 
Virginia,  but  neglects  to  tell  us  that  this 
was  a  historic  occasion  for  labor;  the  first 
ofllcial  union  complaint  under  the  1970  Oc 
cupatlonal  Safety  and  Health  Act.  He  doesn't 
even  mention  the  Act.  Nor  the  much- 
maligned  EDF'8  intervention  In  behalf  of 
the  Industrial  Union  Department's  suit,  un- 
der the  Act,  to  compel  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  provide  adequate  and  early  standards 
agaliist  exposxire  to  asbestos  dust. 

P\inny,  the  author  drives  home  the  fright- 
ening Imbalances  of  the  octopus  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  but  omits  anv  reference  to  the 


growing  strength  of  the  Highway  Action 
Coalition,  let  alone  the  participation  of  the 
director  of  La  Raza  and  a  United  Auto  Work- 
ers' vice-president  on  its  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

Throughout  the  article,  implication  sup- 
plants fact,  so  that  one  is  led  to  believe  that 
"a  major  source"  of  inner-city  lead  poison- 
ing is  "the  exhaust  fumes  from  automobiles," 
That  will  come  as  a  real  shocker,  especially 
to  anyone  who  lives  in  St.  Louis.  The  over- 
whelming source  is  paint  chips.  Just  ask 
the  parents  of  the  kids  who  have  been 
poisoned.  Or,  if  their  word  isn't  good  enough, 
chAk  with  the  expert:  Dr.  Oliver  David, 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City,  or  Vaun 
NewiU  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Because  the  1970  Census  tells  us  there  are 
twenty-four  million  Americans  below  the 
poverty  line,  and  everybody  knows  ghettos 
are  filled  with  poor  people,  it  is  Implied  that 
they  all  live  in  the  inner  city.  First  of  all, 
there  are  a  lot  more  than  twenty-four  mil- 
lion. Secondly,  what  about  the  rural  poor? 

Because  labor  in  California  opposed  Propo- 
sition Nine  last  spring.  It  is  implied  that 
ecology  groups  are  at  odds  with  the  unions. 
Well,  the  Sierra  Club  also  opposed  the  bill 
because  it  was  badly  written. 

But  enough.  Why  defend  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  because  it's  all  we've 
got.  or  explain  the  difference  between  chemi- 
cals and  chemical  compounds,  or  describe  the 
Izaak  Walton  League's  Urban  Affairs  Divi- 
sion, or  the  "urban  turn"  by  many  of  our 
leading  foundations?  The  hell  of  comment- 
ing on  this  particular  example  of  Zwerding's 
reporting  is  that  clarification  becomes  end- 
less. Why  bother?  Pedantry?  Oneupmanshlp? 
Fondness  for  debate?  It's  much  more  basic 
than  that. 

Somebody's  going  to  read  Zwerdllng's  ar- 
ticle and  somebody's  going  to  accept  it  as 
gospel  and  somebody's  going  to  do  something 
based  on  the  "truth"  he  read.  And  what  that 
person  does  is  going  to  affect  you  and  me 
and  the  blacks  and  the  poor  and  the  old 
and  the  young  and  the  worker  and  the  bu- 
reaucrat and  the  businessman  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  bald  eagle  and  the  entire 
ecosphere. 

Zwerdling  knows  this.  His  excellent  re- 
ports in  The  New  Republic  prove  it.  If  he 
is  disenchanted  or  turned  off  by  Washington, 
D.C,  he  should  get  away  and  recharge  his 
batteries.  We  need  his  valuable  probing  into 
matters  we  know  little  about.  Like  snob- 
zoning  lavra  in  each  state,  and  sophisticated 
uses  of  the  environmental  movement  as  a 
tool  for  discrimination,  and  to  what  extent 
revenue-sharing  funds  are  actually  used  for 
inner-city  programs,  and  maybe  even  a  de- 
tailed comparison  between  environmental  and 
civil  rights  laws. 

(Mr.  Oibson,  actor  and  writer,  has  long 
been  involved  in  environmental  matters.  A 
contributor  to  The  Progressive's  special 
"Crisis  of  Survival"  issue  In  1970.  his  poetry 
and  articles  have  appeared  In  Audubon.  Na- 
tional Wildlife.  Penthouse.  Reader's  Digest, 
and  Environmental  Quality.) 


PRAYER  IN  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since 
coming  to  the  Senate  In  1967,  one  of 
my  top  legislative  priorities  has  been 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
store the  civil  right  of  American  citi- 
zens— especially  public  schoolchildren — 
to  pray  in  public  buildings.  I  must  say 
that  pursuit  of  this  objective  has  led 
to  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  frus- 
trations. This  proposal  has  the  support 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  but  the  political 
system  has  proven  doggedly  unrespon- 
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sive  to  this  clear  mandate.  There  have 
been,  it  is  true,  moments  of  hope.  When 
I  offered  the  prayer  amendment  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment on  October  13,  1970,  the  amend- 
ment was  approved  in  the  Senate  by  a 
rollcall  vote  of  50-20,  a  margin  of  more 
tlian  two-thirds  of  those  present  and 
voting.  There  have  been  near  successes 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  this 
critically  Important  issue  has  never 
been  dealt  with  conclusively. 

As  I  have  done  in  previous  Congresses, 
I  have  this  year  introduced  a  prayer 
amendment:  Senate  Joint  Resolution  7. 
Others  have  joined  in  cosponsoring  that 
resolution  and  a  similar  proposal  put 
forward  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  10. 
Today,  in  the  other  body.  Representative 
Chalmers  P.  Wylie  of  Ohio  is  expected 
to  introduce  a  proposed  prayer  amend- 
ment that  will  become  the  focal  point 
for  much  support  in  the  House.  Con- 
gressman Wylie  has  long  been  a  leading 
and  forceful  proponent  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  deseirves  the  deepest  gratitude 
of  all  of  us  who  believe  so  strongly  in 
the  right  of  prayer. 

In  addition  to  paying  this  tribute  to 
the  efforts  of  Congressman  Wylie,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  under- 
score the  fact  that  none  of  the  propo- 
nents of  the  prayer  amendment  have 
any  pride  of  authorship.  There  are,  as  I 
have  indicated,  several  such  proposed 
amendments,  some  of  them  worded  in 
a  slightly  different  way.  The  language 
of  my  proposal,  for  example,  speaks  of 
the  right  to  "participate  in  nondenomi- 
natlonal  prayer;"  the  proposal  of  Con- 
gressman Wylie  is  identical  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  7,  except  that  it  substi- 
tutes the  word  "voluntary"  for  the  word 
"nondenominational."  This  is  not  an  idle 
change,  and  I  think  it  holds  great  prom- 
ise of  proving  an  effective  counter  to 
various  constitutional  reservations  that 
some  have  had  about  the  amendment. 

I  look  forward  to  working  closely  with 
Mr.  Wylie  and  Senator  Schweiker  and 
the  many  other  Members  of  both  Houses 
who  support  this  intensely  important 
proposal, 

AIRPORT  SEARCHERS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President  an  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  January  31  edition 
of  the  Evansville  Courier  which  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
The  article,  by  Joe  Aaron,  develops  an 
interesting  perspective  on  the  issue  of 
searches  at  airports,  an  issue  which  I 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
Februarys,  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier, 

Jan. 31,  19731 

Ip  Person  Is  Seabcheo,  Is  House  Safe? 

A  friend  called  me  on  the  phone  the  other 

day  just  as  I  returned  from  lunch  and,  with 

her  usual  lack  of  preambulatory  chitchat, 

demanded : 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  what  the 
Idiot  Hartke  has  done  this  time?" 
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"What  do  you  mean?"  I  asked,  knowing 
perfectly  well  what  she  meant. 

She  meant  what  did  I  think  of  what  that 
Idiot  Hartke  had  done  this  time.  She  could 
not  have  asked  It  more  simply. 

"I  mean  refusing  to  be  checked  for  hid- 
den weapons  at  the  airport,"  she  explained. 
"I  think,"  I  said,  "that  he  was  absolutely 
right." 

There  then  followed  a  long  silence — so 
long  a  silence,  Indeed,  that  I  thought  she 
had  hung  up  on  me. 

"What  did  you  say?"  she  asked  at  last. 
"I  said  I  think  he  waB  absolutely  right. 
I  only  wish  a  few  more  people  would  dig  in 
their  heels  and  say  'Enough'  " 

"You've  lost  your  mind,"  she  said  tartly. 
and  then  she  did  hang  up  on  me,  allowing 
me  no  opportunity  to  defend  myself,  or  the 
senior  senator  from  Indiana. 

The  Senator  and  I,  over  the  years  since  he 
blithely  abdicated  as  EvansvUle's  naayor  to 
join  that  august  group  In  the  United  States 
Senate,  have  seldom  seen  eye  to  eye  on  any 
issue. 

I  must  admit  that  I  have  often  considered 
him  full  of  sound  and  fury  signifying  very, 
very  little  Indeed. 
I  have  often  doubted  his  motives. 
I  have  cynically  suspected  him  of  playing 
politics  for  the  sheer  love  of  the  game,  and 
on  occasion  of  being  the  most  brazen  of 
opportunists. 

But  when  he  told  those  guards  at  Dress 
Regional  Airport — and  later  guards  at  other 
airports  here   and   abo:it — that  he   was  not 
going  to  submit  himself  to  a  search  of  his 
person  Just  because  everybody  else  was  doing 
it,  my  respect  for  him  increased  considerably. 
There    are    compelling    reasons    why    he 
should   not  have  submitted — and   why.   for 
that  matter,  nobody  else  who  values  his  con- 
stitutional freedoms  should  submit,  either. 
First  of  all,  of  course — and  of  far  lesser  im- 
portance— Hartke  is  a  United  States  senator. 
And,  like  it  or  lump  it,  that  fact  makes  him 
Immune  from  arrest  while  attending,  or  while 
going  to  or  from,  a  Senate  session. 

Tou  may  not  like  it;  I  may  not  like  it;  he 
may  not  like  it. 

It  may  well  be  that  nobody  likes  it;  from 
the  frenzied  response,  I  suspect  that  nobody 
does. 

But  that's  the  way  It  is.  just  the  same.  The 
Constitution — remember  the  Constitution? — 
says  so. 

"Then  that  means."  somebody  declared 
hotly  during  a  lengthy,  wearying  dispute, 
"that  Hartke  feels  he's  better  than  anybody 
else,  right?" 

I  would  not  presume  to  speculate  on  the 
setLator's  assessment  of  his  own  compara- 
tive value.  Maybe  he  does  and  maybe  he 
doesn't. 

But  that,  obviously,  is  not  the  point  at  all. 
and  I  am  amazed  that  the  point  is  not  abso- 
lutely clear. 

But  that,  as  I  say,  is  the  least  slnlgflcant 
aspect  of  the  entire  brouhaha  that  his  latest 
antic  has  created. 

The  things  is,  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
person,  unless  there  is  good  and  just  cause 
to  suspect  him,  should  be  forced  to  submit 
to  any  manner  of  physical  search,  no  matter 
by  what  sophisticated  means. 

To  require  him  to  do  so,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  presume  that  he  is  guilty  until  he  has 
proved  that  he  is  not. 

That  Is  not.  nor  has  It  ever  been,  the  normal 
presumption  in  this  fair  land — and  If  It  evrr 
becomes  so,  then  we  shall  have  forfeited  whnt 
we  have  so  long  fought  for. 

If  a  passenger  is  suspected — for  ample  rea- 
son— of  trying  to  carry  a  hijack  weapon  onto 
a  plane,  then  he  should  be  searched  without 
unnecessary  ceremony. 

If,  Indeed,  he  is  found  to  have  such  a  weap- 
on, then  he  should  be  dealt  with,  and  dealt 
with  most  harshly. 

But  to  use  this  "scattergun"  approach,  on 
the  theory  that  if  you  frisk  them  all — with 


absolutely  no  belief  that  all  are  guilty— you 
will  find  the  one  or  two.  is  to  create  a  far 
more  sinister  threat  than  the  one  you  are 
trying  to  solve. 

If  It  starts  here,  where  does  It  end? 

How  long  before  every  house  Is  routinely 
searched  for  weapons  when  a  murder  is  ;om- 
mitted? 

How  long  after  that  before  every  house  Is 
routinely  searched  just  because  it  seems  a 
good  Idea? 

If  my  person  is  not  exempt  from  unreason- 
able search  and  seizure,  then  Is  my  home 
really  my  castle? 

Hang  In  there.  Senator. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OP  SENA- 
TOR AND  MRS.  DEWEY  F.  BART- 
LETT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  my 
wife,  Ann,  and  I  have  placed  all  of  our 
stocks  and  bonds  in  blind  irrevocable 
trusts,  and  I  have  completed  arrange- 
ments for  the  sale  of  my  approximatelv 
one-third  interest  in  Keener  Oil  Co.,  a 
family  company,  to  the  other  Keener 
owTiers,  the  major  share  of  which  is 
owned  by  my  brother,  David  Bartlett. 
My  children,  all  adults,  have  a  minor 
interest. 

These  steps  are  being  taken  in  order 
to  eliminate  all  possible  conflicts  t^lth 
my  responsibiUty  to  the  people  of  Okla- 
homa as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

The  trusts  will  be  managed  bv  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Tulsa  which  will  make  its 
owTi  investment  decisions.  Ann  and  I  will 
not  be  aware  of  the  companies  in  which 
the  trusts  made  investments.  The  trusts 
will  continue  as  long  as  I  am  a  U.S. 
Senator. 

The  Keener  sale  is  subject  to  a  ruling 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on 
the  tax  consequences  and  will  not  be 
completed  imtil  a  ruling  is  received. 

The  sale  price  of  the  Keener  interest 
was  based  upon  an  independent  appraisal 
by  a  recognized  consulting  flrm. 

The  people  of  Oklahoma  are  entitled 
to  know  that  I  will  not  benefit  financially 
by  any  votes  or  positions  I  may  take  as 
their  Senator.  I  believe  the  energy  crisis 
facing  this  Nation  is  important  to  all  our 
people  and  to  Oklahomans  in  particular. 
I  want  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of 
self-interests  in  fighting  for  what  Okla- 
homans believe. 

In  addition  to  the  Keener  sale  and  cre- 
ation of  the  blind  trusts,  Ann  and  I  have 
done  tha  following : 

First,  made  arrangement,  on  the  date 
of  the  sale  of  my  Keener  interest,  to 
tender  my  resignation  as  trustee  for  my 
children  under  my  mother's  will,  regard- 
ing their  Keener  partnership  interests: 
second.  Arm  and  I  sold  all  oil  company 
stocks  which  we  owTied;  third,  prohibited 
the  trustee  from  buj'ing  or  selling  oil  or 
gas  company  securities;  fourth,  disposed 
of  mj'  interest  in  International  Breeder 
Services.  Inc.  to  my  children. 

Any  real  estate  which  Ann  and  I  own 
including  the  Delaware  County  farm 
is  not  being  placed  in  the  trust. 

I  pledge  to  never  repurchase  any  inter- 
est in  Keener  Oil.  Further.  I  will  not 
purchase  any  petroleum  interest  for  at 
least  2  years  after  my  service  in  the  Sen- 
ate has  terminated. 

I  will  disclose  to  the  press  at  least  an- 
nually any  bank  loans  or  other  borrow- 
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li  gs  with  the  names  of  the  leaders,  the 
t^rms  thereof,  and  any  significant 
cianges  or  additions  in  any  real  estate 
h  >lding  which  are  outside  the  blind  trust 
a  id  residence. 

When  the  Keener  sale  Is  completed,  I 
p  an  to  place  the  proceeds,  less  the 
a  nount  necessary  to  pay  taxes,  in  my 
bind  trust. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
fl  aancial  statement  printed  in  the  Rec- 

OlD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
n  ent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
B  ECORD  as  follows : 

Financial  Statement 
present  keener  pabtniss 

Oavtd  A.  Bartlett. 

Dewey  P.  Bartlett. 

F.  Lewis  Bartlett. 

Dewey  F.  Bartlett.  Tnistee  for  John  Chilton 
B  irtlett. 

Dewey  F.  Bartlett,  Trustee  tor  Michael 
B  Qpklits  Bartlett. 

Dewey  F  Bartlett.  Jr. 

Myles  O.  Bartlett. 

Mary  8.  Bartlett. 

BARTLETT  STOCKS  PLACZD  IN  TRUST 

(1)  Owned  by  Dewey  F  Bartlett. 

No.  of  shares 
100  AT&T. 

200  General  Electric  Co. 
200  Bristol  Meyers  Co. 
125  General  Motors  Co. 
220  Coca-Cola  Co. 

200  General  Telephone  and  Electric. 
140  Halliburton  Co.  (has  been  disposed  of 
b  7  trustee ) . 
140  IBM. 

25  Rampp  Company. 
300  Standard   Brands,   Inc.    (foods). 
753  Teledyne,  Inc. 

(2)  Owned  by  Ann  Bartlett. 

97  American  Electric  Power  Co.,  Inc. 

50  Ford  Motor  Co. 

100  General  Electric  Co. 

169  General  Motors  Corp. 

56  IBM. 

80  3-M  Corp. 

15  Rampp  Company. 

BARTLETT    REAL    PROPtXTT 

(1)  80  acres  described  as  E  2  NW'4  of  Sec- 
t  on  18-18N-14E.  Purchased  October  8.  1958. 

(2)  120  Acres  described  as  8  2  SW/4  and 
a  2  N/2  SW/4  of  Section  &-18N-14E.  Pur- 
c  lased  May  6,  1959. 

(3)  1500  acre  farm  and  home  in  Delaware 
C  ounty. 

(4)  Residence  In  Washington,  DC. 

BARTLETT  BUSINESS  OBLIGATIONS 

( 1 )  Notes  on  farm  In  Delaware  County : 

(a)  Owe  W.  C.  Gunter  $2100  @  S^^c.  4  pay- 
r  lents  made,  final  payment  July  25.  1973. 

(b)  Owe  R.  H.  Adams  Estate  $21,300  @  5^1^ 
1  iterest.  4  payments  made.  6  payments  re- 
r  lalnlng. 

(C)  Owe  Mrs.  R.  H.  Adams  $21,300  ffl  59c 
1  Iterest.  4  payments  made,  6  remaining. 

The  Dewet  F.  Bartlett  Trust 
(Ann  Bartlett  Trust  Is  Identical) 
Trust  agreement,  made  this  15th  day  of 
.:  anuary.  1973,  by  and  between  Dewey  F. 
Iiartlett.  a  domiciliary  resident  of  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
'Settlor"),  and  National  Bank  of  Tulsa,  a 
1  latlonal  banking  association.  In  Tulsa.  Okla- 
homa (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Trustee"). 

WTTNESSETH 

Whereas,  Settlor  was  recently  elected  as  a 
1  rnlted  States  Senator  for  the  State  of  Okla- 
!  Loma,  and.  In  order  to  evidence  and  promote 
1  lis  desire  of  achieving  actual,  as  well  as  ap- 
]  larent.  Impartiality  on  all  Issues  and  matters 
I  .ITectlng  his  personal  and  political  life,  and 


to  eliminate  possible  conflicts  of  Interest  In 
this  regard.  Settlor  hereby  establishes  a  trust 
to  receive,  hold,  administer  and  distribute 
certain  assets  which  he  will  transfer  to  the 
Trustee  from  time  to  time,  and  Settlor  has 
herewith  deposited  the  sum  of  Five  Dollars 
($6.00)  to  establish  and  fund  said  trust; 
and 

Whereas,  the  Trustee  acknowledges 
receipt  of  said  deposit,  and  agrees  to  hold 
the  same,  together  with  all  additions  hereto, 
In  trust,  for  the  purposes  and  on  the  condi- 
tions hereinafter  set  forth. 

Now,  therefore.  In  consideration  of  the 
premises  and  the  mutual  covenants  herein 
contained,  the  Settlor  and  Trustee  agree  as 
follows: 

I 
This  Trust  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
Settlor  ceases  to  be  a  United  States  Senator, 
whether  by  reason  of  his  death  or  otherwise, 
and.  during  such  term  hereof.  Settlor  re- 
tains no  right  to  alter,  amend,  revoke  or 
terminate  this  Trust,  which  is  and  shall  re- 
main Irrevocable. 

If  Settlor  is  livmg  at  the  time  of  ter- 
mination of  this  Trust,  i.e.,  when  he  ceases 
to  be  a  United  States  Senator,  then  the  en- 
tire remaining  trust  estate  shall  be  forthwith 
distributed  and  returned  to  him,  free  of 
trust. 

If  this  Trust  Is  terminated  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  Settlor  while  he  Is  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate,  then  the  en- 
tire remaining  trust  estate  shall  be  forthwith 
distributed  to  such  person (s)  or  other  bene- 
ficiaries, Including  his  estate,  in  such  propor- 
tions, whether  outright  or  In  trust,  as  Settlor 
shall  designate  and  appoint  In  his  Last  Will 
and  Testament  or  any  Codicil  thereto;  or.  if, 
and  to  the  extent  that,  such  general  power  of 
appointment  by  Will  is  not  validly  exercised 
by  Settlor,  then  such  remaining  trust  estate 
hereof  shall  be  forthwith  distributed  to  Set- 
tlor's estate. 

n 
During  the  term  of  this  Trust,  all  of  the 
net  Income  hereof  shall  be  paid  to  Settlor  or 
to  such  other  person! s)  or  concern (s)  as  he 
may  from  time  to  time  direct  by  Instrument 
in  writing  delivered  to  the  Trustee;  such 
Income  shall  be  paid  In  quarterly  or  more 
frequent  Installments  as  Settlor  directs.  In 
addition,  the  Trustee  shall  pay  to  Settlor  so 
much  of  the  principal  of  this  Trust,  up  to  the 
whole  thereof,  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
direct  by  instrument  in  writing  delivered  to 
Trustee. 

All  payments  of  income  as  above  required 
and  of  principal  as  above  authorized  shall  be 
made  In  cash  or  by  check  without  identifying 
the  source  thereof  and.  in  no  event,  shall  pay- 
ments be  made  in  kind  of  other  property 
forming  a  part  of  the  trxist  estate. 

Provided,  however,  that  if  Settlor  becomes 
Incapacitated  by  Illness,  age  or  other  cause, 
the  Trustee  shall.  In  its  discretion,  from  time 
to  time  while  It  believes  such  incapacity  con- 
tinues, apply  so  much  of  the  net  income  and/ 
or  principal  of  this  Trust,  up  to  the  whole 
thereof,  in  such  manner  as  the  Trustee  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
support,  care  and  maintenance  of  Settlor  and/ 
or  his  wife,  Ann  S.  Bartlett.  without  regard  to 
the  other  means  of  Settlor  or  his  said  wife. 
Any  net  income  which  Is  not  disposed  of  as 
above  provided  shall  be  added  to  principal  at 
the  end  of  each  year. 

m 
With  respect  to  the  management  of  this 
Trust,  the  character  and  manner  of  mak- 
ing Investments  and  reinvestments  of  trust 
funds,  the  sale,  conveyance  or  transfer  of 
trust  property,  and  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  Trustee,  the  provisions  of  the  statutes 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  In  force  on  the 
date  hereof.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  60 
Okla.  Stat.,  Sections  161,  162,  163  and  175.1 
et  seq.,  shall  govern,  except  as  they  may  be 
modified  or  limited  by  the  provisions  herein 


contained.  No  repeal  or  amendment  of  said 
statutes  shall  change  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Trustee  hereunder,  and  the  provisions 
of  said  statutes,  existing  on  the  date  this 
Tr\ist  Is  executed,  except  as  herein  modified 
or  limited,  shall  continue  In  effect  with  re- 
spect to  all  property  which  may  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  Trustee,  whether  such  prop- 
erty has  a  situs  within  or  without  the  State 
of  Oklahoma. 

In  addition  to  such  statutory  powers,  the 
Trtistee  Is  expressly  authorized  to: 

A.  Invest  and  reinvest  all  or  any  part  of 
the  trust  estate,  in  such  stocks,  bonds,  notes 
and  other  securities  or  other  property,  real 
or  personal,  Including  Investment  trusts  and 
common  trust  funds,  as  it  deems  advisable 
and  pr(^>er,  without  regard  to  any  law  or 
nile  of  court  limiting  the  property  which 
trustees  may  purchase;  except,  and  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  Trustee  shall  use  Its 
best  efforts  to  avoid  making  Investments  In 
any  corporation  engaged  In  the  oil  and/or 
gas  business.  Recognizing,  however,  the  prac- 
tical and  administrative  difficulties  of  an 
absolute  prohibition  against  such  Invest- 
ments, due  to  the  fact  that  many  corpora- 
tions are  incidentally  engaged  In  such  busi- 
ness, the  Trustee  shall  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibited only  from  Investing  In  securities  of 
corporations  or  other  entitles  which  derive 
10%  or  more  of  their  gross  income  from  the 
exploration,  drilling,  production  and/or 
marketing  of  oil  and/or  gas.  If,  by  mistake 
or  otherwise,  any  investment  Is  made  which 
violates  this  provision,  such  Investment  shall 
be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  feasible  after  dis- 
covery thereof. 

B.  Retain  and  hold  any  assets  or  property 
acquired  from  the  Settlor  or  pursuant  to 
authority  granted  hereunder,  Including  cash, 
without  regard  to  diversification,  limitation 
as  to  time,  suitability  of  original  purchase, 
and/or  any  other  restriction  or  qualification. 

C.  Exercise  any  option  or  right  with  re- 
spect to  any  stocks,  bonds  or  other  securities 
of  the  trust  estate,  and  take  any  action  nec- 
essary or  proper  In  connection  with  any  plan 
of  operation,  sale,  lease,  mortgage,  consolida- 
tion, merger,  exchange,  reorganization,  fore- 
closure, liquidation  or  dissolution  as  to  any 
corporation  In  which  the  Trustee  holds 
stocks,  bonds  or  other  securities,  and  as  to 
any  of  the  property  of  such  corporation;  and 
the  Trustee,  when  it  deems  it  advisable,  may 
execute  a  proxy  to  such  person  or  persons 
as  the  Trustee  may  select  to  act  for  it  In 
the  exercise  of  those  powers. 

D.  Hold  all  or  any  portion  of  the  trust 
estate  in  bearer  form  or  in  its  own  name  or 
in  the  name  of  a  nominee  or  nominees,  with 
or  without  disclosing  the  fiduciary  relation- 
ship; provided,  however,  that  the  Trustee 
shall  be  responsible  for  all  acts  and  omissions 
of  such  nominee  relating  thereto. 

E.  The  Trustee  shall  have  the  power  to 
appoint  an  individual  or  corporation  as 
trustee  to  act  with  respect  to  any  portion 
of  the  trust  estate  which  has  a  situs  in  a 
Jurisdiction  In  which  it  is  not  qualified  to 
act,  and  shall  have  the  power  to  remove  each 
such  appointee  at  any  time,  with  or  without 
cause.  Each  such  appointee  shall  have  all  of 
the  powers  herein  granted  to  the  Trustee 
with  respect  to  the  management  of  the  trust 
estate,  and  shall  transfer  to  the  Trustee  as 
soon  as  practicable  all  gross  receipts  de- 
rived from  the  portion  of  the  trust  estate 
under  his  or  Its  control. 

F.  Sell  or  exchange  (subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  A  above) .  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  tr\ist  estate  from  time  to  time, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Trustee,  In  Its  sole  discretion  may  determine, 
free  from  and  discharged  of  the  Trust,  and 
may  deliver  good  title  thereto,  and  no  pur- 
chaser at  any  such  sale  or  exchange  shall  be 
obliged  to  see  to  the  application  of  the 
money  or  other  property  received  by  the 
Tr\ist€e. 

G.  Borrow  money  to  protect,  preserve  or 
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improve  the  assets  of  this  Trust,  and /or  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  hereof,  and 
pledge  or  mortgage  trust  assets  as  security 
for  any  loans  thereby  obtained. 

H.  Manage,  operate,  repair.  Improve  and  'or 
lease,  for  a  period  or  periods  within  or  be- 
yond the  term  of  this  Trust,  any  real  prop- 
erty forming  a  part  of  the  trust  estate. 

r.  Abandon  any  property  which  it  deems 
to  be  burdensome  or  valueless. 

J.  Consult  with  legal  counsel  and  be  fully 
protected  In  any  action  or  non-action  taken, 
permitted  or  suffered  in  good  faith,  in  ac- 
cordance vrtth  the  opinion  of  such  counsel. 
The  Trustee  is  further  authorized  to  employ 
accountants,  brokers,  agents  and  others  for 
assistance  in  performing  its  duties  here- 
under. 

K.  Compromise,  contest,  submit  to  arbi- 
tration or  settle  all  claims  by  or  against  this 
Trust  or  the  Trustee. 

L.  Accept  additions  to  this  Trust  frcm 
Settlor,  from  time  to  time. 

M.  Make,  execute,  acknowledge  and  de- 
liver any  and  all  deeds,  leases,  assignments 
and  Instruments,  and  otherwise  do  and  per- 
form all  casts  which  the  Trustee  deems  nec- 
essary or  proper  to  carry  out  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  this  Trust. 

Provided,  that  all  powers  of  the  Trustee 
shall  be  exercised  only  In  a  fiduciary  capacity. 

The  compensation  of  the  Trustee  for  serv- 
ices rendered  hereunder  shall  be  commen- 
surate with  the  compensation  for  like  serv- 
ices ordinarily  and  customarily  paid  In  the 
conamunlty  where  such  services  are  rendered. 
The  Trustee  shall  serve  without  requirement 
of  bond. 

IV 

The  Trustee  shall  maintain  books  and  ac- 
counts showing  all  transactions  relating  to 
the  trust  estate,  but  shall  make  no  report- 
lags  therefrom  to  Settlor  or  his  wife  at  any 
time  or  In  any  manner  which  woiild  disclose 
or  otherwise  Identify  the  specific  assets  held 
by  the  Trust  or  any  Investments  made  during 
the  term  hereof,  it  being  Settlor's  desire  and 
direction  that  he  be  absolutely  relieved  and 
foreclosed  from  all  responsibility,  knowledge 
and  access  to  Information  concerning  the 
administration  of  this  Trust,  the  composition 
of  Its  assets  and  all  Investment  and  other  de- 
cisions concerning  the  trust  estate  through- 
out the  term  of  this  Trust,  except  as  pro- 
vided below: 

A.  The  Trustee  shall  furnish  Settlor,  an- 
nually, a  statement  as  to  the  aggregate  be- 
ginning and  year-end  values  of  the  trust 
estate  and  such  minimal  Information  as  Is 
necessary  for  Settlor  to  report  the  Income 
received  from  this  Trust  on  his  personal  In- 
come tax  returns. 

B.  Settlor  reserves  the  right  to  make  pe- 
riodic reconunendations  to  the  Trustee  as  to 
the  overall  Investment  program  of  the  Trust, 
by  classification  of  Investments  only.  I.e.,  In- 
come (tax  exempt  or  non-exempt),  balanced 
or  growth,  and  the  respective  percentage  of 
each. 

C.  Settlor  reserves  the  right  to  remove  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Tulsa  (or  any  subsequent 
trustee)  from  the  office  of  Trustee,  at  any 
time,  with  or  without  cause,  and  to  appoint 
another  national  or  state  bank  in  Tulsa,  Ok- 
lahoma, having  trust  powers  and  capable  of 
performing  the  required  services  as  successor 
Trustee  by  written  notice  to  National  Bank 
of  Tulsa,  or  to  any  Intermediate  successor 
Trustee  later  appointed;  provided  that  no 
change  of  Trustee  shall  affect  or  in  any  man- 
ner modify  the  terms  and  provisions  hereof. 

v 
Should  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Trust, 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  fall  or  be  declared 
Invalid  by  final  Judgment  or  decree  In  any 
court  of  component  Jurisdiction,  such  failure 
or  invalidity  shall  not  defeat  or  Impair  any 
of  the  remaining  provisions  herein  contained, 
but  this  Trust  Agreement  shall  be  construed 
M  If  such  provision  or  provisions  so  failing 
or  declared  Invalid  were  not  included  herein. 


VT 

The  situs  of  this  Trust  shall  be  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  and  this  Trust  shall  be  con- 
strued according  to  Oklahoma  laws, 
vn 
This  Trust  Agreement  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  heirs,  executors  and  administrators 
of  the  Settlor,  and  upon  the  successors  and 
assigns  of  the  Trustee 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Settlor  and  Trustee 
have  executed  this  Trust  Agreement  on  the 
date  first  above  shown. 

Dewey  F.  Bartlett. 

••Settlor:' 
National  Bank  of  Tulsa,  a  national  bank- 
ing association. 

By: . 

Senior  Vice  President  and  Senior  Trust  Offi- 
cer, "Trustee." 

State  of  Oklahoma  ) 

)  ss. 
County  of  Tulsa        ) 

Before  me.  a  Notary  Public  In  and  for  said 
County  and  State,  on  this  15th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1973,  personally  appeared  Dewey  F. 
Bartlett,  to  me  known  to  be  the  Identical 
person  who  executed  the  within  and  fore- 
going Instrument,  and  acknowledged  to  me 
that  he  executed  the  same  as  his  free  and 
voluntary  act  and  deed,  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  therein  set  forth. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office 
the  day  and  year  last  above  written. 

Katherine  W.  Howerton, 

Notary  Public. 


INSTANT  REPLAY  OF  RAW  ARREST 
DATA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday, 
January  22,  an  article  entitled,  "Instant 
Replay  of  Raw  Arrest  Data,"  written  by 
Mr.  Richard  Zimmerman,  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  It  concerns  a  computerized  in- 
formation system  operated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  In  the  article,  Mr. 
Zimmerman  described  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center — (NCIC)  — 
operated  by  the  E>epartment.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  system  is  to  collect  criminal 
history  information  and  to  disseminate 
the  information  to  participating  State 
systems.  Zimmerman  describes  the  Ohio 
Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification — 
(BCD — information  system,  the  Ohio 
State  system  which  will  in  the  next 
weeks  become  one  of  almost  40  other 
State  systems  participating  in  NCIC. 

The  great  danger  of  NCIC  and  the  re- 
lated State  systems  is  that  they  permit 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  raw 
arrest  data.  As  a  subsquent  editorial  in 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  pointed  out: 

As  matters  stand,  Ohio's  BCI  and  similar 
agencies  In  other  states  can  feed  and  store 
raw  arrest  data  In  NCIC's  computers.  There 
It  could  remain  forever,  even  if  persons  in- 
volved in  arrests  were  not  formally  charged, 
were  not  found  guilty  of  crime  or  charges 
lodged  against  them  were  later  dismissed. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  makes  a  convincing 
case  for  the  dangers  of  dissemination  of 
raw  arrest  data.  For  example,  he  cites  a 
Labor  Department  study  which  dem- 
onstrates the  debilitating  effect  of  an 
arrest  record  on  employment  prospects. 

Of  course,  NCIC  is  only  one  example 
of  the  threat  of  computerized  technology 
on  individual  freedom.  Computers,  such 
as  NCIC,  have  the  capability  of  locking 
a  man  into  his  past.  They  cannot  forget 
unless  they  are  so  instructed.  Compu- 
ters such  as  NCIC  can  compile  infinite 


amounts  of  Information  even  erroneous 
or  irrelevant  but  very  prejudicial  infor- 
mation on  an  individual  and  make  it  so 
easily  and  widely  available  that  he  may 
never  escape  it,  no  matter  where  he  goes, 
no  matter  how  erroneous  the  informa- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Zimmerman's  article  and  the  subsequent 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Instant  Replay  of  Raw  Arrest  Data 

Washington — Within  the  next  few  weeks 
the  state  of  Ohio  will  quietly  gain  the  space- 
age  capability  of  being  Instantly  able  to  lock 
your  name  forever  into  the  FBI's  massive 
criminal-history  computer,  which  stands 
ready  and  whirring  in  a  guarded  fortress  in 
southwest  Washington. 

Barring  new  state  or  federal  regulations, 
your  name  then  will  be  almost  automatically 
and  precipitously  transmitted  onto  the  FBI's 
master  computer  tapes  as  the  result  of  al- 
most any  felony  or  serious  misdemeanor  ar- 
rest, even  a  simple  charge  by  a  beat  patrol- 
man or  deputy  sheriff. 

The  transmission  to  Washington  will  take 
place  whether  you  are  guilty  or  Innocent, 
whether  you  are  tried  and  acquitted  and  even 
If  the  charges  are  dropped  and  you  are  never 
arraigned. 

Barring  further  legislative  clarification  of 
confusing  and  constitutionally  questionable 
federal  laws  and  regulations,  the  now-estab- 
lished fact  of  your  arrest  will  be  spit  out  at 
the  command  of  an  undetermined  number 
and  variety  of  Inquiring  federal,  state  and 
local  agencies — Including,  in  all  probability, 
some  prospective  employers,  banks  and  credit 
agencies. 

And  barring  action  by  state  and  federal 
legislatures,  your  name  and  record  will  re- 
main on  the  FBI  computer  tapes,  ready  for 
Instant  recall,  no  matter  where  you  may  live 
or  move  and  no  matter  what  kind  of  life  you 
may  subsequently  live. 

The  Information  will  remain  on  the  tapes 
until  the  computer  learns  of  your  death. 

If  you  are  both  lucky  and  guiltless,  the 
computer  print-out  that  will  follow  you  for- 
ever may  note  your  sirrest  was  never  prose- 
cuted or  the  charges  were  formally  drop[>ed 
or  you  were  acquitted. 

But  if  the  bare  requirements  of  present 
federal  regulations  are  met,  the  print-out 
may  merely  note  your  arrest  record. 

A  recent  comprehensive  report  made  for 
the  Manpwwer  Commission,  U.S.  Department 
of  Labor,  found  that  an  arrest  record, 
whether  followed  or  not  by  additional  action 
by  any  criminal  Justice  agency  and  regard- 
less of  the  outcome,  creates  for  the  Job-seeker 
a  handicap  that  can  hound  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life. 

And  according  to  President  Nixon's  own 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement,  a  male 
child  now  living  in  the  United  States  stands 
a  46%  chance  of  being  arrested  for  a  non- 
traffic  offense. 

Not  of  being  convicted,  mind  you.  Bein& 
arrested. 

For  an  urban  male,  the  odds  Jump  to  60<7r. 

For  a  black,  urban  male,  testimony  before 
a  congressional  committee  suggests  the 
chance  of  a  nontraffic  arrest  may  run  as  high 
asgo-^f . 

Considering  these  facts.  It  is  little  wonder 
that  when  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identi- 
fication (BCI)  computer  terminals  in  Co- 
lumbus are  connected  to  the  FBI's  National 
Crime  Information  Center  (NCIC)  in  Wash- 
ington. Ohio — knowingly  or  not — also  will 
plug  into  a  quietly  raging  controversy  that 
has  civil  libertarians  on  both  the  right  and 
left  in  an  uproar. 

As  Ohio  planned  to  join  the  new  NCIC 
network,  which  is  envisioned  eventually  to 
permit  every  major  criminal  Justice  agency 
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U.  the  country  to  Instantly  "tallc"  with  any 
o  ;her.  The  Plain  Dealer  investigated  the 
c  )ntroversy. 

The  Plain  Dealer  survey  found  some  of  the 
cl  alms  made  by  the  more  hysterical  oppo- 
nents of  the  national  "big  brother"  computer 

e  exaggerated.  Both  the  FBI  and  Its  parent. 
Justice  Department,  are  not  totally  un- 
or  unconcerned  as  to  the  potential 
fir  misuse. 

The  Plain  Dealer  also  discovered,  If  a  set 
o;  rules  formulated  by  the  NCIC's  own  advl- 
s<  ry  boaird  are  rigidly  followed ,  some  of  the 
p  jtential  abuses  of  the  NCIC  may  be  avoided. 

It  also  was  found,  at  least  In  one  case,  the 
F  BI  has  actually  disconnected  one  contribut- 
hig  criminal  Justice  agency  from  the  NCIC 
c  )mputer  because  the  agency  did  not  follow 
a  guideline  aimed  at  protecting  criminal  hls- 
t  irles  from  misuse. 

But  the  survey  also  uncovered  an  uncom- 
r  trtably  large  amount  of  evidence  leading  to 
t  lis  conclusion:  The  new  NCIC  concept  is 
g  'owing  unchecked  by  any  firm  legislative 
a  ithority  or  supervision,  either  at  the  state 
o  ■  federal  level. 

Consequently,  the  comptuer  system  has  the 
p>tentlally  destructive  and  totalitarian  ca- 
p  iclty  to  make  a  mockery  of  the  constitu- 
t  onal  right  to  be  presumed  Innocent,  of 
p  rlvacy,  and  of  the  concept  of  criminal 
r  ihabilltation. 

Among  specific  findings: 

The  Ohio  legislature  has  never  given,  nor 
i)  as  it  been  asked  for  permission  for  unregu- 
lited  and  unchecked  state  participation  In 
t  \e  NCIC  program. 

Instead,  according  to  state  officials,  only  a 
b  road,  precomputer  legislative  grant  author- 
1;  Ing  the  collection  of  criminal  Information 
a  the  state  level  provides  authority  to  tap 
li  ito  the  national  system. 

No  less  a  conservative  constitutional  au- 
t  lorlty  than  Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  D.-N.C,  views 
fideral  authority  to  store,  computerize  and 
d  laseminate  states'  raw  arrest  data  as  statu- 
tirlly   shaky    at   best,    and    constitutionally 

0  itrageous  and  repugnant  at  worst. 

The  only  detailed  operational  controls  for 
t  le  operation  of  NCIC  ^re  contained  In 
g  ildellnes  formulated  by  a  20-member  ad- 
V  sory  council — a  council  composed  of  repre- 
si  ^ntatlves  selected  by  the  very  law  enf orce- 
n  lent  agencies  served  by  the  system. 

Thes«  guidelines,  which  are  also  being  used 
t »  guide  Ohio  BCI  input  In  lieu  of  any  effec- 
t  ve  state  regulations,  are  subject  to  immedl- 
a  te  revision,  without  even  a  requirement 
f  ir  administrative  hearings. 

The  guidelines  as  now  written  appear  to 
p  ermlt  any  federal  agency  to  have  access  to 
t  »e  NCIC  computer  tapes.  While  the  exact 

1  mlts  on  access  are  unclear.  It  appears  this 
r  lie  may.  for  example,  permit  the  Defense 
I  epartment  access  to  the  tapes  to  check  on 
p  resent  or  prospective  employes  of  any  of 
1  s  sensitive  defense  contractors. 

The  informal  guidelines  specifically  limit 
access  "outside  the  federal  government"  to 
"  :rlminal  Justice  agencies."  Yet  a  federal  law 
a  Hows  the  FBI  to  disseminate  Its  "Identlflca- 
t  on  records"  to  federal  banks,  state  licensing 
a  jencies  and  any  other  person  authorized  by 
a  state  and  approved  by  the  attorney  general. 

The  boundary  between  what  constitutes 
T  ClC-stored  Information  and  the  P^I's 
"  Identification  records" — If  a  line  Indeed 
e  slsts — is  so  fuzzy  that  even  congressional 
e  Kperts  on  criminal  records  cannot  explain 
t  ne  difference. 

And  as  more  and  more  TBI  "identification 
r  jcords."  such  as  criminal  and  civil  flnger- 
r  rlnt  cards,  become  computerized,  the  line 
I  lay  become  less  clear. 

An  advisory  group  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
iient  Assistance  Administration  (LEAA).  the 
i  gency  that  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  na- 
t  ional  criminal  history  center  urge  that  pro- 
c  edures  be  adopted  to  regularly  purge  master 
t  kpes  of  outdated  Information  that  would 
i  Ive  an  Inaccurate  picture  of  a  subject's  cur- 
isnt  behavior. 


But  the  FBI  takes  the  attitude  that  only 
those  who  fed  into  the  NCIC,  that  Is,  the 
states,  can  or  should  remove  Information. 

Few  states  seem  immediately  Interested 
in  adopting  such  purging  requirements. 

Public  awareness  of  the  NCIC  does  not 
seem  acute,  although  the  debate  has  been 
raging  for  some  time  at  various  levels  In 
Washington. 

The  concept  of  a  state-run,  national  crim- 
inal history  bank  first  grew  from  a  1969 
LEAA  project.  As  first  envisioned,  the  more 
sensitive  criminal  histories  would  be  kept 
entirely  separate  from  the  FBI's  then-estab- 
lished NCIC.  The  existing  NCIC,  at  first  man- 
ual and  later  computerized,  stored  names  of 
wanted  persons,  license  numbers  of  stolen 
cars,  serial  numbers  of  stolen  guns  and  se- 
curities and  the  like.  This  original,  limited 
NCIC  was  designed  to  speed  information  to 
police  and  the  security  of  its  contents  was 
not  of  prime  consideration. 

It  W£is  for  this  reason  the  LEAA  wanted 
its  sensitive,  raw  criminal  history  files  to 
be  completely  separate.  The  LEAA's  idea  was 
to  help  all  criminal  Justice  agencies  keep 
track  of  mobile  Interstate  criminals  and  to 
aid  the  courts  in  sentencing — not  to  supply 
raw  Information  In  response  to  a  patrolman's 
inquiry. 

Because  raw  arrest  data  is  so  sensitive, 
an  LEAA  advisory  group  headed  by  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Oallatl.  a  2'7-year  veteran  of  the  New 
York  Police  Department,  wrote  a  technical 
report  recommending  detailed  and  tight  in- 
put and  output  regulations,  including  cri- 
teria for  p>€rlodic  purging. 

A  power  struggle  then  developed,  between 
the  states  and  the  LEAA  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  FBI  on  the  other,  for  control  of  the 
computer.  In  December  of  1970,  then-Atty. 
Gen,  John  Mitchell  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
FBI. 

The  FBI  chose  not  to  keep  criminal  his- 
tories separate  from  Its  existing  NCIC  com- 
puter, but  combined  the  two  systems  Into  a 
new,  expanded  system. 

The  NCIC  advisory  council  did  adopt  some 
of  the  LEAA's  precautions,  at  least  on  paper. 
To  further  allay  critics  the  Council  adopted 
one  additional  safeguard:  Those  feeding  in- 
formation Into  the  new  system  were  re- 
quired to  do  so  via  systems  and  employes 
dedicated  solely  to  criminal  Justice  work. 
No  other  information,  such  as  tax  records 
and  drivers  license  information,  can  be  stored 
in  local  or  state  computers  that  feed  the 
NCIC  giant. 

But  this  new  regulation,  at  first  vaguely 
enforced  only  agitated  many  Jurisdictions 
which  Insisted  they  could  not  afford  separate 
computer  systems. 

And  the  dedication  regulation  certainly 
has  not  quieted  foes  of  the  master  NCIC 
computer,  foremost  among  them  Sen.  Ervln. 

Ervin  found  himself  in  the  thick  of  the 
NCIC  battle  after  a  federal  Judge  in  Wash- 
ington ruled  the  FBI  has  no  right  to  give 
its  criminal  history  files  to  anyone  outside 
the  criminal  Justice  field. 

In  response  to  this  ruling,  an  attempt  was 
made  last  year  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives sp>eclfically  to  give  the  FBI  authority 
to  pass  out  Its  records. 

The  attempt  took  the  form  of  a  rider  to 
an  appropriations  bill.  It  was  dropped  when 
It  was  quite  correctly  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  congressional  rules  prescribe  appropria- 
tions bills  from  legislating. 

Ervin  was  ready  to  raise  a  similar  objection 
in  the  Senate  but  was  placated  when  the 
rider  was  rephrased  so  that  only  criminal 
Justice  agencies  outside  the  federal  govern- 
ment, not  federal  banks  and  the  like,  were 
designated  as  legal  recipients  of  FBI  Informa- 
tion— and  then  only  if  the  arrest  informa- 
tion had  led  to  a  conviction. 

But  Ervin  was  euchred  by  a  Senate-House 
conference  committee,  which  put  the  House's 
broader  version  of  the  rider  back  Into  the 
bill.  When  the  conference  report  was  ap- 
proved, an  outraged  Ervln  vowed  he  would 
not  be  doublecrosaed  again  when  the  tem- 


porary appropriations  bill  comes  up  for  ap- 
proval again  this  sesson. 

It  would  appear  that  limiting  federal  leg- 
islation backed  by  Ervin  and  his  sympathetic 
colleagues  is  the  primary  answer  to  misuse 
of  NCIC  and  other  criminal  Information. 
Federal  courts  have  been  sympathetic  to 
persons  saying  arrest  Information  has  been 
misused,  but  so  far  they  have  been  loath 
to  completely  purge  arrest  records. 

While  opponents  of  unchecked  NClO 
growth  favor  federal  legislation,  there  prob- 
ably Is  need  for  state  control  as  well.  First, 
federal  controls  may  be  difficult  to  pass.  And 
the  FBI  now  puts  much  of  the  control  ovex 
input  into  the  hands  of  the  states. 

Additionally,  unique  situations  in  various 
states  create  the  need  for  special  legislation. 

For  example,  Ohio  law  does  not  consider 
arrest  histories  collected  at  the  state  level 
by  the  BCI  as  public  records.  Thus,  even  the 
subject  of  the  history  does  not  have  the 
right  to  Inspect  his  own  records. 

Yet  under  conflicting  federal  regulations 
and  proposed  law,  the  subject  does  have  this 
right  of  inspection. 

Also,  a  person  in  Ohio  who  seeks  to  miti- 
gate his  arrest  record  might  be  better  off  If 
he  demands  a  costly  and  burdensome  trial. 

Jack  Driscoll.  head  of  the  conaputer  system 
at  Ohio's  BCI,  believes  Ohio's  system  of 
judicial  reporting  is  sound  and  formal  court 
action,  such  as  acquittals,  will  be  sent  to 
BCI  and  hence  on  to  the  NCIC. 

But  if  charges  are  quietly  dropped,  the  BCI 
probably  will  not  find  out.  Consequently,  the 
subject  simply  will  have  the  arrest  record 
filed  away  with  BCI  and  the  NCIC. 

According  to  the  staff  of  Ervln 's  subcom- 
mittee on  constitutional  rights,  in  most  ar- 
rests that  do  not  result  in  convictions  the 
prosecutors  simply  drop  the  complaint.  There 
is  no  formal  court  action. 

Both  the  problem  of  the  conflict  over  In- 
spection of  records  and  the  failure  to  in- 
form the  BCI  when  charges  are  dropped  could 
be  remedied  by  state  law. 

The  possibility  of  abused  arrest  informa- 
tion has  always  been  with  us.  For  example, 
there  have  been  documented  cases  of  police 
selling  such  raw  information  to  credit  bu- 
reaus and  employment  agencies.  Anyone 
working  in  law  enforcement,  including  ag- 
gressive police  reporters,  knows  It  Is  often 
easy  to  get  a  look  at  supposedly  confidential 
police  records. 

The  computer  age,  with  its  accompanying 
danger  of  centralization,  and  these  problems 
of  purging,  correcting  inaccuracies  and  In- 
stant access,  only  serves  to  create  the  more 
chilling  atmosphere  of  a  world  supervised  by 
blinking,  coldly  purring,  amoral  master  com- 
puters, programmed  to  serve  a  government 
at  the  expense  of  the  individuals  who  make 
up  that  government. 

System  Is  Odt  of  Hand 

Washington. — The  steady  building  of  a 
new  massive,  computerized  criminal  history 
file  In  Washington,  which  Ohio  plans  shortly 
to  begin  contributing  to,  has  elicited  many 
comments  from  many  sources. 

Here  is  a  sampling,  collected  both  firsthand 
and  from  secondary  sources  during  a  Plain 
Dealer  survey  on  the  establishment  of  a 
national  criminal  file  system: 

"The  system  Is  out  of  hand." — Judge  Ger- 
hard Oessell  in  ruling  the  FBI  could  not  give 
criminal  record  Information  to  banks  and 
others  outside  the  federal  government. 

"An  Important  part  of  the  opposition  to 
large-scale  information  systems  Is  the  fear 
that  individuals  would  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  outlive  their  mistakes.  If  this  Is  true,  an 
Information  system  could  run  counter  to 
much  that  has  been  claimed  about  this  coun- 
try since  Its  beginnings." — Law  Enforcement 
Administration  Agency  (LEAA)  study  urg- 
ing that  computer  tapes  be  periodically 
purged  of  outdated  Information. 

"I  have  trouble  seeing  any  legitimate  use 
whatsoever  In  a  bare  record  of  an  arrest 
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which  Is  not  followed  by  a  conviction  .  .  . 
The  only  way  to  correct  this  problem  Is  for 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  defining  and 
controlling  the  power  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  collect  and  disseminate  criminal  his. 
tory  Information." — Sen.  Sam  Ervln,  D-N.C, 
chairman,  subcommittee  on  constitutional 
rights. 

"Any  arrest  which  does  not  lead  to  subse- 
quent conviction  should  not  be  recorded, 
let  alone  disseminated,  as  a  stain  on  a  man's 
record." — ^Francis  Dale,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Re-election  of  President 
Nixon  and  member  of  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency. 

"Notwithstanding  the  big  daddy'  problem, 
we  believe  that  we  must  build  comprehensive 
information  83ratems  so  that  government  can 
better  legislate,  plan  and  administer  to  as- 
sure the  survival  of  our  society." — Daniel 
Magraw,  president,  National  Association  of 
Stat©  Information  Systems. 

"The  average  guy  Is  Just  not  going  to  be 
able  to  walk  in  off  the  street  and  make  a 
correction  In  his  records." — Prof.  Herbert  S. 
Miller,  author  of  a  study  on  the  effect  of  an 
arrest  record  on  employment. 

"I'd  say  most  legislatures  are  reactional — 
you  have  to  have  a  (criminal  computer)  sys- 
tem In  place,  first,  before  they  legislate." — 
Joseph  L.  White,  deputy  director,  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Economic  and  Community  De- 
velopment's Administration  of  Justice  Divi- 
sion, on  why  Ohio  is  plugging  into  the  na- 
tional system  without  any  legislative  guide- 
lines. 

"The  NCIC  affords  you,  the  citizen,  the 
greatest  crime-flghtlng  weapon  since  the  de- 
velopment of  fingerprint  Identification." — 
"The  NCIC  and  You,"  an  FBI  pubUcatlon  of 
the  FBI. 

Arrkst  Record  Is  Obstacle  to  Jobs,  Ddti- 
CTII.T  To  Erase 

Washington. — Last  year  the  manpower  ad- 
ministration of  the  UJ3.  Etepartment  of 
Labor  asked  Georgetown  University  Law 
Center  to  study  the  residual  effect  that  an 
arrest  record  has  on  a  person's  employabllity. 

Among  that  study's  findings: 

"An  arrest  record  not  followed  by  convic- 
tion is  a  substantial  obstacle  to  employment. 

"Present  annulment  and  expunging  stat- 
utes do  not  remove  obstacles  to  employ- 
ment. . . 

"State  civil  service  statutes  provide  no 
guidelines  ...  to  screen  applicants  with  crim- 
inal records. 

"Job  application  forms  frequently  ask  for 
arrest  record  (information)  and  do  not  indi- 
cate that  an  individual  with  a  criminal  (ar- 
rest)   record   is  eligible  for  hiring." 

State  licensing  requirements  for  various 
occupations  (from  lawyers  to  barbers  and 
beauticians)  have  the  potential  to  discrimi- 
nate against  those  with  criminal  (arrest) 
records. 

The  study  found  that  arrest  records,  includ- 
ing 60  million  already  on  file  with  the  FBI. 
"are  notoriously  inaccurate  In  that  they  do 
not   show  final  dlsposltons." 

"Clea'^ing  up"  the  manual  and  computer- 
ized records  on  file  with  the  P'BI  would  "al- 
most be  impossible,"  the  study  said. 

Consequently,  the  Georgetown  group  rec- 
ommended that  all  employers  be  barred 
from  asking  whether  a  prospective  employe 
has  a  simple  arrest  (as  opposed  to  a  con- 
viction) record. 


Some  Proposals  tor  Regulation 
Washington. — A  few  federal  laws,  some  in- 
formal federal  regulations  and  many  pro- 
posed federal  and  state  controls  have  been 
Inspired  by  the  government's  quietly  grow- 
ing propensity  to  gather  raw  criminal  infor- 
mation to  Its  bureaucratic  bosom. 

After  a  federal  Judge  ruled  that  the  broad 
authority  of  the  federal  government  to  col- 
lect such  information  did  not  permit  it  to 


pass  It  to  banks  or  others  outside  the  eovem- 
ment  the  following  language  was  slipped 
Into  an  otherwise  routine  t^proprlatlons  bill 
(contrary  to  congressional  rules  that  tem- 
porary appropriations  bills  should  not  legis- 
late): 

"The  funds  provided  for  .  .  .  the  FBI  may 
be  used  ...  for  the  exchange  of  identifica- 
tion records  with  officials  of  federally  char- 
tered or  Insured  banking  institutions  .  .  . 
and  if  authorized  by  state  statute  and  ap- 
proved by  the  attorney  general,  to  officials  of 
state  and  local  governments  for  purposes  of 
employment  and  licensing  .  .  ." 

As  a  means  of  self-regulation,  the  NCIC  has 
established  an  advisory  board  that  has  for- 
mulated regulations  to  control  the  system. 
Among  the  highlights: 

Direct  access,  that  is,  the  ability  to  feed 
Into  and  draw  from  the  computer  by  means 
of  direct  terminals,  "will  be  permitted  only 
for  criminal  Justice  agencies  ..." 

Raw  criminal  history  twcXs  then  wUl  be 
made  available  "outside  the  federal  govern- 
ment only  to  criminal  Justice  agencies  for 
criminal  Justice  purposes  .  .  .  but  pending 
additional  legislative  action  at  state  and  fed- 
eral levels  or  attorney  general's  regulations." 

"The  person's  right  to  see  and  challenge 
the  contents  of  his  record  should  form  an 
Integral  part  of  the  system  .  .  ." 

Not  to  be  fed  into  the  computers  are  rec- 
ords of  minor,  nonfelony  arrests,  minor  traf- 
fic violations.  Juvenile  offenses  and  Intelli- 
gence Information  not  resulting  in  an  arrest. 

The  submision  of  follow-up  Information 
after  an  arrest  will  be  encouraged,  but  vol- 
untary. 

The  Justice  Department  has  come  up  with 
additional  proposed  legislation  even  though 
it  claims  already  to  have  authority  to  collect 
criminal  data. 

Essentially,  Justice's  proposal  would  make 
permanent  the  language,  (above)  that  was 
slipped  into  the  temporary  appropriations 
bill  set  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Because  this  proposal  would  grant  the  at- 
torney general  and  the  states  such  wide  lat- 
itude to  adjust  regulation  of  dissemination, 
the  proposaJ  Is  termed  "not  the  solution" 
by  aides  to  Sen.  Sam  Ervin.  D-N.C. 

Because  both  proposed  and  existing  fed- 
eral laws  supported  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment appear  open  to  teunperlng  and  Inter- 
pretation by  federal  authorities,  other  regu- 
latory concepts  have  been  devised.  Among 
them: 

Ervln :  The  senator  has  a  simple  method  to 
correct  what  he  considers,  in  the  words  of 
a  colleague,  the  computerization  of  "the  raw 
material  of  tyranny." 

Ervln  has  pledged  to  object  on  procedural 
grounds  when  language  giving  the  FBI  wide 
power  to  give  out  Information  Is  again  in- 
cluded in  the  appropriations  bill.  If  success- 
ful, this  would  reinstate  the  ruling  of  Judge 
Gesell  limiting  the  dissemination  of  criminal 
history  Information. 

Essentially,  E^rvin  is  opposed  to  computer- 
izing any  arrest  records  in  cases  that  do  not 
later  lead  to  a  conviction.  He  also  favors  oth- 
er safeguards  on  the  system's  security. 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion: On  the  advice  of  an  swlvlsory  group, 
the  LEAA  has  produced  two  sets  of  draft 
proposals.  The  first  is  a  model  state  law  and 
the  second  is  detailed,  model  regulations  to 
supplement  the  laws. 

While  permitting  the  collection  of  arrest 
data,  the  model  law  and  regulations  are 
much  more  strict  and  comprehensive  than 
current  federal  law. 

Among  other  things,  the  laws  set  up  boards 
to  oversee  privacy  and  access  and  also  per- 
mit the  purging  of  arrest  data  after  the 
subiect  has  avoided  contact  with  the  law  for 
10  years. 

U.S.  Rep.  Don  Edwards.  D-Callf.:  Edwards 
hsis  introduced  legislation  this  session  which, 
among  other  protections,  flatly  prohibits  the 
dissemination  of  arrest  Information  by  any- 


one to  anyone  If  the  information  is  more 
than  two  years  old  and  has  not  been  followed 
by  prosecution. 


Citizens'  Rights  Come  First 

Protection  of  citizen  rights,  one  of  the 
grand  ideas  behind  the  American  form  of 
government,  appears  to  be  relegated  to  sec- 
ondary status  in  new  action  against  crime 
and  wrongdoing. 

That  is  the  clear  picture  developed  in 
The  Plain  Dealer  Washington  Bureau's  in- 
spection of  the  linkup-to-be  between  the 
Ohio  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification 
(BCI)  and  the  FBI  National  Crime  Infor- 
mation Center  (NCIC). 

It  would  be  good  if  the  computerized  two- 
way  system  could  be  operated  to  provide 
only  the  fast,  accurate  Information  that  law 
enforcement  agencies  need.  But  it  will  be 
very  bad  If  the  arrangement  is  allowed  to 
work  unfairly,  as  It  can,  against  very  large 
numbers  of  people. 

The  potential  for  doing  Just  that  Is  very 
real,  and  not  Just  in  Ohio.  The  confusion  in 
federal  law  and  the  general  lack  of  strict 
state  limitations  on  gathering,  storing  and 
disseminating  arrest  data  thus  become  now 
a  matter  for  serious  consideration  na- 
tionwide. 

As  matters  stand.  Ohio's  BCI  and  similar 
agencies  in  other  states  can  feed  and  store 
raw  arrest  data  In  NCIC's  computers.  There 
it  could  remain  forever,  even  If  persons  In- 
volved In  arrests  were  not  formally  charged, 
were  not  found  guilty  of  crime,  or  charges 
lodged  against  them  were  later  dismissed. 

There  the  black-mark  data  could  be  made 
available  to  a  variety  of  other  federal,  state 
and  local  agencies.  Those  in  turn  and  at 
their  own  discretion  could  pass  the  Infor- 
mation along  to  employers,  banks  and  credit 
agencies. 

Such  extended  free-flow  of  Incomplete  and 
harmful  Information  unquestionably  runs 
contrary  to  an  Innocent  individual's  right 
to  privacy  and  his  right  to  be  presumed 
innocent  until  proved  guilty.  In  the  case 
of  persons  who  have  broken  the  law,  paid 
the  penalty  and  mended  their  ways,  bad 
repwrts  from  the  past  could  interfere  with 
rehabilitation,  the  new  chance  they  sup- 
posedly have  earned 

U.S.  Sen.  Sam  Ervln.  D-N.C.  chairman  of 
a  Senate  subcommittee,  deserves  praise  for 
sounding  warnings  of  danger  in  the  ex- 
panded NCIC  system.  He  oppwses  computer- 
izing of  arrest  records  in  cases  that  do  not 
later  lead  to  convictions,  and  he  wants 
tightened  control  over  data  disseminated 
by  NCIC. 

Prodded  by  an  advisory  group,  the  federal 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
has  produced  model  state  laws  and  regula- 
tions that  could  overcome  deficiencies  in 
federal  law.  The  models  propose  the  purging 
of  arrest  data  on  persons  who  have  stayed 
clear  of  the  law  for  10  years.  Also  they 
propose  boards  to  oversee  record  privacy 
and  access. 

A  few  other  useful  Ideas  have  become 
known,  bait  as  The  Plain  Dealer's  study  in- 
dicates, a  complete  awakening  of  concern  for 
protection  of  very  basic  citizen  rights  In  the 
stepped-up  war  on  crime  comes  very  slowly. 

'The  arrangement  involving  the  states  and 
NCIC  could  and  should  be  made  to  work 
fairly.  It  can  be  made  to  do  so  if  law- 
makers at  the  state  and  federal  levels  rec- 
ognize that  protection  of  citizen  rlght.s 
remains  of  paramount  importance. 


REPORT  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
CONGRESSIOr^AL   OPERATIONS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
gress created  a  new  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations  just  over  2 
years  ago  and  assigned  it  responsibility 
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ror  finding  ways  to  strengthen  the  peo- 
ple's branch  of  our  Federal  Oovemment. 
Since  its  inception,  this  committee  has 
worked  hard  to  carry  out  the  activities 
ntended  for  it  imder  the  1970  Legislative 
Eleorganlzation  Act. 

Let  me  simimarlze  some  of  these  activ- 
ities for  you.  Under  the  dedicated  and  ef- 
fective chairmanship  of  Representative 
Jack  Brooks  of  Texas,  the  committee 
las — 

Conducted  hearings  and  reported  rec- 
)mmendation8  on  proposals  designed  to 
mprove  the  congressional  budget  process. 
Reviewed  and  reported  on  implemen- 
»tlon  of  provisions  of  the  1970  act  in- 
tended to  give  Congress  better  access  to 
nore  meaningful  Federal  fiscal  ancl 
Judge tary  information. 

Initiated  a  major  study  of  congresslon- 
il  capability  for  utilizing  communlca- 
ions  media  more  effectively  in  reporting 
o  the  American  people. 

Undertaken  a  preliminary  study  of  the 
1970  act's  requirements  for  committees  to 
He  reports  on  legislative  review  activities, 
o  determine  the  effectiveness  of  this 
)rovision  in  improving  congressional 
)verslght. 

Compiled  and  published  In  a  single 
liource  rules  adopted  by  the  committees 
>f  Congress. 

Prepared  and  issued  a  series  of  reports 
dentif ylng  court  proceedings  and  actions 
I  >f  vital  interest  to  the  Congress. 

Established  an  Office  of  Placement  and 
DflBce  Management  for  Congress,  and 
1  lubllshed  congressional  handbooks  con- 
aining  information  on  the  allowances, 
imoluments,  and  privileges  accorded 
iilembers  of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  President,  this  record  of  accom- 
)llshment  and  productivity  speaks  for 
tself.  Because  of  the  careful  and  con- 
;  clentlous  effort  of  Representative 
:  tROOKS,  the  Joint  committee  is  now 
:  Irmly  established  and  prepared  to  con- 
llnue  and  expand  Its  work  to  help  the 
Congress  "better  to  meet  its  responsi- 
lllitles  imder  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 

Yesterday,  at  the  first  possible  op- 
lortunity  after  all  of  1^  members  had 
1  een  named  for  this  Congress,  the  joint 
<  ommittee  held  its  organizational  meet- 
1  ig  and  began  to  set  its  agenda  for  the 
I  ext  2  years. 

My  Senate  colleagues  on  the  commlt- 
t  ie.  Senators  Gravel.  Chiles,  Taft,  and 
^  7EICKER  selected  me  as  chairman  for  the 
J  3d  Congress.  I  consider  this  both  an 
honor  and  a  privilege,  and  intend  to 
lulld  on  the  solid  foundation  prepared 
I  y  Repres«itatlve  Brooks. 

Our  first  hearings  in  March  will 
enamine  problems  of  legislative  immu- 
r  ity  created  by  recent  court  decisions, 
I  artlcularly  as  these  affect  the  exchange 
of  Information  between  citizens  and 
t  leir  elected  representatives  in  Congress. 
I  relimlnary  work  on  these  hearings  has 
teen  underway  in  the  committee  for 
fi>me  time. 

I  have  ordered  initial  staff  work  on  a 
s  ;udy  of  Senate  committee  structure  and 
j  irlsdlctlon  so  that  we  can  be  prepared 
t>  go  into  hearings  on  this  as  expedi- 
t  ously  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  have  a  better  knowledge  of 
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the  scope  and  direction  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee's work,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  a  brief  description  of  the  joint 
committee's  activities  over  the  past  2 
years  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Activities  or  the  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 

GKESSIONAL    OPEKATIONS,    93d    CONGRESS 
committee    ORGANIZATION 

Representative  Jack  Brooks  of  Texas  and 
Senator  Lee  MetcaU  of  Montana  were  elected 
to  serve  as  chairman  and  vice  chairman,  re- 
spectively— the  chairmanship  alternates  be- 
tween the  Hoiise  and  Senate  every  two 
years — at  the  committee's  first  organizational 
meeting  on  March  18.  1971.  Committee  orga- 
nization was  completed  on  March  30,  with 
adoption  of  rules  and  procedure. 

Other  Members  of  the  committee  were: 
Representatives  Robert  N.  Olalmo  of  Con- 
necticut. James  O.  O'Hara  of  Michigan.  Dur- 
ward  O.  Hall  of  Missouri,  and  James  C.  Cleve- 
land of  New  Hampshire:  and  Senators  Mike 
Gravel  of  Alaska,  Lawton  Chiles  of  Florida, 
Clifford  P.  Case  of  New  Jersey,  and  Richard  S. 
Schwelker  of  Pennsylvania. 

Appointed  as  permanent  committee  staff 
employees  were:  Eugene  P.  Peters,  Executive 
Director;  Donald  G.  Tacheron.  Director  of  Re- 
search; Nicholas  A.  Masters,  Staff  Director 
(resigned  September  30,  1971);  Raymond  L. 
Gooch  and  George  Meader,  Staff  Counsel; 
Ann  Holoka.  Research  Assistant;  and  Cyn- 
thia Watklns,  Office  Manager. 

The  committee  held  six  days  of  public 
hearings  and  met  12  times  to  consider  staff 
appointments,  proposals  and  approve  reports, 
discuss  hearings,  and  conduct  other  commit- 
tee business. 

COMMITTEE  ACTIVITIES 

Provisions  of  the  1970  Act  give  the  commit- 
tee a  broad  mandate.  As  defined  In  title  IV, 
part  a,  Its  duties  and  responsibilities  are  to: 

Make  a  continuing  study  of  congressional 
organization  and  operation:  and  to  recom- 
mend Improvements  designed  to  strengthen 
Congress,  simplify  its  operations.  Improve  Its 
relationships  with  other  branches  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  enable  It 
better  to  meet  Its  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution. 

Identify  any  court  proceedings  and  ac- 
tions of  vital  Interest  to  the  Congress  or  to 
either  House  of  the  Congress;  to  call  these  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  of  Congress  spe- 
cifically concerned,  or  to  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress; and  to  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning them. 

Control  and  supervise  an  Office  of  Place- 
ment and  Office  Management. 

Activities  undertaken  by  the  committee  to 
carry  out  these  provisions  Included  the 
following : 

In  Its  first  hearings,  the  committee  evalu- 
ated proposals  to  Improve  the  scheduling  of 
annual  authorization-appropriations  action 
so  that  enactments  could  be  completed  prior 
to  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  Four  days 
of  hearings  were  held,  with  emphasis  on 
numerous  proposals  to  change  the  Federal 
fiscal  year.  Invited  to  testify  were  Members 
of  both  Houses  and  representatives  of  con- 
gressional agencies,  executive  departments, 
and  various  private  organlztlons.  Addition- 
ally, all  Governors,  all  chief  State  school  offi- 
cers, and  the  mayors  of  50  cities  were  asked 
to  submit  statements  for  the  record. 

The  hearings  were  printed  and,  together 
with  the  committee's  report  and  recom- 
mendations, entitled  Changing  The  Federal 
Fiscal  Year:  Testimony  and  Anal'/sis.  issued 
November  5.  1971,  were  sent  to  all  Members 
of  both  Houses 

In  a  related  area  the  committee  con- 
ducted an  extensive  review  of  Implementa- 
tion of  sections  201-203  of  the  1970  Act,  In- 
tended to  give  Congress — along  with  other 


users — ready  access  to  meaningful  fiscal 
budgetary,  and  program  related  daU  In  the 
executive  departments  and  agencies.  Hear- 
ings were  held  In  March  and  AprU,  1972,  with 
witnesses  Invited  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  Department  of  the  Treasury,  and 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  The 
printed  hearings  and  subsequent  committee 
report,  entitled  Improving  Fiscal  and  Budg- 
etary Information  for  the  Congress,  Issued 
Axigust  15,  1972,  were  sent  to  aU  Members  of 
both  Houses. 

As  a  part  of  this  review  activity,  the  com- 
mittee Initiated  a  comprehensive  study  of 
congressional  needs  for  Information  on  Fed- 
eral financial  operations.  The  study,  begun 
by  the  GAO  In  nild-1971,  is  expected  to  be 
completed  In  18  to  24  months,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  continue  Its  review  of  Imple- 
mentation of  sections  201-203  during  that 
period. 

In  another  project,  the  committee  issued 
a  report  containing  rules  adopted  by  con- 
gressional committees  at  the  beginning  of  the 
92nd  Congress.  Compiled  In  cooperation  with 
the  chairmen  of  the  various  conmilttees,  who 
were  asked  to  submit  copies  of  their  commit- 
tee's rules  for  Inclusion,  the  report  contains 
rules  adopted  by  22  House  committees,  20 
Senate  committees,  and  3  Joint  committees. 
The_commlttee  plans  to  revise  this  report! 
Rul^  Adopted  by  the  Committees  of  Con- 
gress.  to  reflect  any  committees  rules  changes 
made  early  In  each  Congress. 

Other  publications  resulting  from  commit- 
tee studies  were: 

Modem  Information  Technology  in  the 
State  Legislatures,  June  9,  1972,  describes 
automatic  data  processing  systems  In  use  or 
being  developed  at  the  state  level. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Congressional 
Operations,  January  1,  1972,  describes  the 
committee's  purpose.  Jurisdiction  and  rules; 
and  contains  a  brief  description  of  changes 
In  congressional  organization  and  operation 
over  the  past  decades  as  well  as  statistical  In- 
formation on  congressional  activity,  names 
of  House  and  Senate  Leaders,  committee 
chairmen,  and  congressional  agency  heads. 

Committee  publications  have  been  distrib- 
uted widely.  For  example,  the  committee 
responded  to  6.120  requests  for  Rules  Adopted 
by  the  Committees  of  Congress,  1,880  for 
Improving  Fiscal  and  Budgetary  Information 
for  the  Congress,  1,280  for  Changing  the 
Federal  Fiscal  Year:  Testimony  and  Analysis, 
and  1,445  for  Modern  Information  Technology 
in  the  State  Legislatures. 

Identifying  court  proceedings 
In  October,  1971,  the  committee  Issued  the 
first  In  a  series  of  reports  Identifying  court 
proceedings  and  actions  of  vital  interest  to 
Congress.  Pour  such  reports  have  been  Issued 
since  then,  each  of  them  listing  additional 
cases  and  Including  any  new  action  on  cases 
described  In  the  preceding  reports. 

The  most  recent  of  these  cumulative  re- 
ports, complete  to  September  25,  1972,  con- 
Ulns  a  summary  of  the  brief  and  the  status 
of  38  actions  In  the  following  areas:  Con- 
stitutional qualifications  of  Members  of 
Congress,  Constitutional  Immunities,  powers 
of  congressional  committees.  Constitutional 
powers  of  Congress,  congressional  access  to 
executive  branch  information,  Officers  and 
agents  of  Congress,  and  other  actions  Involv- 
ing Members  in  their  representative  capacity. 
The  164-page  report  also  contains  the  text  of 
recent  decisions  on  cases  Identified  for 
Inclusion. 

In  addition  to  the  cumulative  reports,  the 
committee  prepared  and  distributed  two 
special  reports  In  areas  of  general  Interest  to 
many  Members.  The  committee  resnonded  to 
1,817  requests  for  copies  of  the  first  of  these. 
Decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
{United  States  v.  Brewster,  and  Gravel  v. 
United  States) ,  Issued  on  June  29.  1972;  and 
to  2.430  requests  for  copies  of  the  second, 
The  Franking  Privilsge  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Issued  October  16,  1972. 
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The  final  cumulative  report,  for  the  92nd 
Congress  to  be  Issued  In  early  January,  1973. 
will  Include  final  action  on  all  cases  pending 
during  the  two-year  period.  The  committee 
has    arranged    to    distribute    these    reports 


ment  of  the  doctrines  of  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  Immunities;  the  Justici- 
ability of  issues  Involving  <^)eratlons  of  Con- 
gress; Judicial  and  executive  actions  re- 
lating to  the  separation  of  powers  doctrine 


rezularly   to   all    Members   of   both   Housea     and  executive  privilege;    and  proposals   for 


as  well  as  congressional  committees,  law 
schools,  and  other  Interested  Individuals  and 
organizations. 

Office  of  placement  and  office  management 
The  committee  conducted  a  survey  of  con- 
gressional offices  during  May,  June,  and 
July  1971,  to  determine  what  kinds  of  as- 
sistance Members,  officers,  and  committees 
required  In  recruiting,  and  training  qualified 
staff  personnel  and  In  applying  modem  office 
management  techniques.  Based  on  results 
of  this  survey — which  Included  interviews 
with  Members  and  staff  In  49  congressional 
offices  and  committees — the  committee  be 


establishing  a  counsel  for  Congress.  The 
hearings  have  tentatively  been  scheduled  to 
open  In  February,  1973.  Other  studies  sched- 
uled for  completion  during  the  93rd  Con- 
gress are: 

Congressional  capability  for  utilizing  com- 
munications media  more  effectively  In  re- 
porting to  the  American  people.  The  study 
objectives  are  to: 

(1)  Describe  the  existing  Imbalance  be- 
tween executive  and  legislative  branch  com- 
munications capabilities; 

(2)  Analyze  and  assess  the  consequences 
Of  this  Imbalance;  and 

(3)  Develop  recommendations  for  a  com- 


wlth  the  techniques  and  access  to  the  media 
necessary  to  offset  the  massive  and  Increas- 
ingly sophisticated  use  of  mass  communica- 
tions by  the  President  and  executive  agen- 
cies. 

Decisions  of  the  Federal  courts  In  cases 
which  have  significantly  affected  the  opera- 
tions of  Congress.  This  compilation  will  in- 
clude cases  of  historic  and  legal  Importance 
in  these  major  categories: 

(1)  The  separation  of  powers  doctrine  as 
It  affects  the  legislative  functions  of  Con- 


gan  providing  services  through  its  office  of     munlcatlons    strategy     providing     Congress 
Placement  and  Office  Management  in  Janu-  - 

ary,  1972. 

The  committee  assumed  full  responsibil- 
ity for  the  Placement  Office,  previously  op- 
erated by  the  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  on 
January  3,  1972.  The  Placement  Office  Is  sit- 
uated on  the  first  floor  of  the  House  Annex 
(former  Congressional  Hotel)  and  in  Room 
3-46  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Among  placement  services  provided  are: 

Preliminary  applicant  Interviews  on  a 
walk- in  basis. 

Maintenance  of  qualified  applicants  by  Job 
categories. 

Submission  of  rfisTim^s  In  response  to  Job 
orders  for  review  by  the  congressional  of- 
fices Involved.  (The  Placement  Office  submits 
a  number  of  risumSs  of  qualified  applicants 
for  each  Job  opening;  it  does  not  make  final 
selection  among  candidates  for  employment.) 

Use  of  Placement  Office  sevlces  is  increas- 
ing steadily,  with  941  Job  orders  received 
from  congressional  offices  to  date.  Some  200 
applicants  are  given  preliminary  Interviews 
by  the  office  each  week. 

In  November,  1972,  In  accordance  with  ob- 
jectives defined  In  sections  402(a)  and  402 
(b)  of  the  1970  Act,  the  committee  printed 
and  distributed  loose-leaf  handbooks  con- 
solidating information  on  allowances  and 
other  support  services  available  to  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate. 

Prepared  by  the  Office  of  Placement  and 
Office  Management,  the  200-page  Congres- 
sional Handbook — the  House  and  Senate 
versions  differ  to  refiect  the  different  allow- 
ances and  procedures  for  obtaining  them  In 
the  two  Houses — describes  information 
sources,  privileges  of  Members,  and  other 
Information  pertaining  to  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  congressional  offices. 

Copies  of  the  handbooks  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  all  re-elected.  Incumbent  and 
newly  elected  Members  of  Congress,  officers 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  congressional 
committees.  Material  in  the  handbooks  wUl 
be  revised  periodically  as  needed  and  new 
pages  containing  updated  allowances,  pro- 
cedures, etc.,  win  be  sent  to  those  receiv- 
ing these  publications  from  the  committee. 
To  date,  the  committee  has  received  addi- 
tional requests  for  128  copies  from  Mem- 
bers and  others  interested  In  congressional 
operations.  Since  the  original  printing  has 
been  exhausted,  the  committee  plans  to  re- 
quest reprinting  of  the  handbooks  to  fill 
such  requests  early  In  the  93rd  Congress. 

STXnoIES     AND     AC'TIVIIIES     IN     PREPARATION 

In  addition  to  work  completed,  as  Indi- 
cated above,  the  committee  initiated  a  num- 
ber of  preliminary  studies  for  hearings  or 
reports  and  planned  training  programs  for 
new  House  and  Senate  staff  employees.  In- 
cluded, are  background  studies  relating  to 
questions  to  be  considered  In  hearings  on 
legislative  Immunity  and  Its  relationship  to 
Congress'  ability  to  gather  and  disseminate 
Information.  Topics  on  which  such  studies 
are  under  way  are  the  origin  and  develop- 


(2)  Congressional  Investigations  and  the 
power  to  solicit  Information  by  contempt 
proceedings; 

(3)  Congressional  power  over  elections  and 
qiiallflcatlons  of  members;  and 

(4)  Legislative  Immunities 

Each  chapter  will  contain  selected  mate- 
rial from  law  Journals  and  other  legal  peri- 
odicals as  well  as  the  complete  text  of  the 
official  reports  of  the  cases  selected  for  In- 
clusion, providing  In  a  single  source  the  ma- 
jor court  Interpretations  of  the  constitution- 
al functions  and  perquisites  of  the  Congress 
along  with  the  implications  of  these  Inter- 
pretations as  viewed  by  legal  commentators. 

Responsiveness  of  legislative  agencies.  In- 
cluding the  Government  Printing  Office,  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  Library  of  Congress, 
and  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Detailed  description  of  the  plans  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Congres- 
sional Research  for  upgrading  their  Infor- 
mation capabilities  to  meet  new  require- 
ments of  the  1970  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act.  Also  under  way  Is  a  general  survey  of 
the  operation  of  other  provisions  of  the  1970 
Act  that  are  within  the  review  and  study 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

Current  and  prospective  applications  of 
modern  Information  technology  In  the  Con- 
gress. The  study  will  Include  summary  de- 
scriptions of  such  systems  in  both  Houses, 
the  GAO,  Library  of  Congress,  and  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 

Training  for  new  staff  employees  will  be 
offered  by  the  committee  through  Its  Office 
of  Placement  and  Office  Management  during 
the  second  week  In  January,  1973.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  training  sessions  will  be  to  ac- 
quaint key  staff  appointees  with  various 
problems  that  can  be  anticipated  in  the  day- 
to-day  operation  of  a  congressional  office. 
The  Congressional  Handbook  will  be  used  as 
the  basic  text  for  these  sessions,  with  dis- 
cussion leaders  selected  from  among  expe- 
rienced House  and  Senate  staff  personnel. 
Subjects  covered  wUl  Include  otRce  organiza- 
tion, constituent  relations,  casework,  and 
sources  of  Information. 


panles  has  recently  initiated  a  code  of 
conduct  which  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  Industry.  I  refer  to  the 
Guide  to  Modem  Collection  Principles 
developed  by  the  organization  which 
details  the  proper  techniques  and  prac- 
tices that  should  be  followed  by  its 
members  in  day-to-day  business. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Guide  to  Modem  Collection  Practices  be 
printed  in  the  Record  so  that  Senators 
might  have  the  opportunity,  as  I  did,  to 
read  of  the  work  of  NAIC. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  guide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Oxnox  TO  Modern  Principlxs 

New  York,  N.Y.— February  6,  1973— The 
National  Association  of  Installment  Com- 
panies announces  that,  at  Its  Annual  Mem- 
bership Meeting  on  February  4,  1973,  the 
membership  adopted  a  Guide  to  Modern  Col- 
lection Principles  for  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion. The  Guide  makes  explicit  a  sUtement 
that  has  always  been  In  our  Statement  of 
Principles  that  "members  will  follow  sound, 
progressive  and  ethical  methods  In  the  col- 
lection of  their  accounts." 

There  are  eleven  specific  points  which  will 
now  guide  the  conduct  of  all  members  of  the 
Association  in  the  area  of  collections.  They 
are: 

1.  Investigate  any  process  server  or  collec- 
tion agency  or  collection  attorney  that  you 
may  retain  to  make  certain  that  such  agency 
or  individual  conducts  his  business  in  your 
behalf  in  a  completely  ethical  and  legal 
manner. 

2.  Verify  employment  and  personal  refer- 
ences at  the  time  of  the  initial  or  add-on  sale 
so  that  proper  credit  extension  policies  can 
be  followed.  Do  not  contact  the  place  of  em- 
ployment (even  where  such  contact  Is  legal) 
to  effect  collection  unless  mall  to  debtor's 
residence  has  been  returned. 

3.  Make  sure  that  all  contracts  conform  to 
all  legal  requirements  and  that  each  Indi- 
vidual contract  U  signed  by  a  person  of  legal 
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age. 

4.  Do  not  engage  in  any  harassment  of 
debtor  at  place  of  business  or  at  residence 

5.  Use  telephone  in  collection  work  only 
during  reasonable  hours. 

6.  Avoid  all  deceptions  In  locating  the 
whereabouts  of  a  skip  account. 

7.  Always  permit  the  consumer  to  cancel 
a  sale  before  the  first  payment  Is  due  whether 
state  law  requires  a  "coollng-ofl"  period  or 
not. 

8.  Use  brief,  easily  understood  and  cour- 
teously worded  collection  letters. 

9.  Afford  any  disgruntled  customer  an 
opportunity  to  arbitrate  the  grievance  before 
any  legal  action  Is  undertaken. 

10.  Eliminate  holder  In  due  course  pro- 
visions m  contracts  even  In  States  that  still 
permit  this  practice. 

11.  If  legal  action  is  required,  bring  the 
action  in  the  county  of  debtor's  residence, 
or  In  the  county  where  the  sale  was  made, 
or  In  the  county  of  debtor's  employment, 
and  simultaneously  notify  the  debtor  in  writ- 
ing at  his  residence  that  legal  action  is  being 
taken,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Summons. 

The  Guide  was  adopted  because  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  are  naturally  In- 
volved In  various  collection  activities  since 
it  Is  an  Installment  business  and.  as  any  busi- 
nessman knows,  one  who  Is  involved  in  credit 
will  from  time  to  tUne  have  collection  prob- 
lems. Moreover,  the  entire  area  of  collection 
problems  has  become  a  rather  sensitive  one 
and  there  no  doubt  have  been  many  abuses 
of  debtors  and  many  violations  of  proper  col- 
lection practices  by  various  and  sundry  In- 
dividuals and  organizations. 

By  taking  the  lead  In  this  matter.  It  can 
help  develop  greater  confidence  on  the  part 
of    the   entire    public    In    the    extension   o< 
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CO  isiuner  credit  and  In  the  fairness  with 

—  ■  Jh  Just  debts  are  collected.  This,  In  turn, 

be  good  for  aU  business  and  for  the  con- 

—  as  well  as  the  seller. 

are  recommending  that  these  Oulde 

be  followed  not  only  by  members  of 

Association  but  by  all  firms  engaged  In 

extension  of  consumer  credit.  We  also 

re4ommend  cooperation  with  all  duly  constl- 

authorlty  to  achieve  the  establishment 

these  collection   principles   so  that   the 

which  have  been  reported  at  various 

3  will  be  relegated  to  the  archives  of 

I>ast. 

]  "or  further  Information  contact :  Edward 

Sard.    NAIC.   38   West   32nd   Street,    New 

N.Y.   10001.  Phone:    212—239-6520.  Or 

the  Statler  Hilton  Hotel.  2ia — PK  6-5000 — 

410.  Prom  Pebruary  2-6,  1973.) 
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PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


klr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  pass- 
of  President  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
is  a  great  loss  to  our  Nation  and  a 
personal  loss  to  me. 
While  I  had  known  of,   and  about, 
Lyndon  Johnson  a  great  many  years,  he 
not  come  to  kno^  me  until  my  men- 
Senator  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  asked 
B.  J.  to  come  to  Casper,  Wyo.,  on  my 
belialf .  The  occasion  was  my  initial  race 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  1958.  It  was  at  a 
pubUc  meeting  in  Casper  that  the  then 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  was  so 
as  to  publicity  pledge  to  the  Wyo- 
voters  that — 
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you  send  that  young  history  professor 
he  Senate  of  the  United  States,  I  promise 
)ut  him  on  the  most  powerful  committee 
•  he  Senate — Appropriations. 

'  'hey  did.  and  he  did. 
]  lany  present  at  that  meeting  thought 
Ly;  idon  Johnson's  promise  was  a  typical 
po|tical  promise  made  to  all  constitu- 
1,  no  matter  what  the  State.  Even 
not  believe  that  the  man  who  made 
\  ould  have  any  reason  to  deliver.  How- 
r,  the  moment  I  arrived  in  Washing- 
,  Lyndon  Johnson's  first  public  deed 
my  behalf  was  to  announce  the  ap- 
poijitment  of  that  young,  new.  freshman 
from  Wyoming  to  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee. 
I  feedless  to  say,  the  State  of  Wyoming 
never  forgotten  that  this  man  kept 
word.  And  personally,  from  that  mo- 
ment on.  I  learned  to  respect  the  integ- 
of  the  man  who  was  my  majority 
leafter  in  my  "green  years  "  in  the  Senate; 
.  my  counselor  and  father-confes- 
and  ultimately,  my  President.  But 
mo4t  of  all.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  al- 
s  my  friend. 

suppose  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
re  were  many  instances  and  occasions 
events  drew  us  more  closely  to- 
■ — particularly  with  members  of  his 
fanjily.  I  recall  even  yet  those  warm  oc- 
when  his  daughters,  LucI  Baines 
Lsrnda  Bird,  were  organizing  young 
peoble   in   the    Washington    area   high 
schtwls  during  national  campaigns.  I  ap- 
jointly  with  them  and  enjoyed 
good  fun  and^camaraderie.  Or  those 
when  Lady  Bird  and  Lyndon 
to  find  his  greatest  comforts  in 
shapng  reminiscences  with  those  western 
with  whom  he  seemed  to  speak 
Isjnguage  much  like  their  own. 

events,   however,   drew   us   more 

tigl^ly  together  than  the  crunches  of  the 

in  Southeast  Asia.  It  was  during 
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those  tense  and  lonely  years  that  the 
President  seemed  to  become  more  and 
more  isloated  from  many  of  his  life- 
long friends.  A  loneliness  grew  within 
him  that  only  decisionmaJcing  at  the 
White  House  could  create  or  explain. 
The  loneliness  of  the  Presidency  must 
have  reached  an  all-time  peak  during 
L.  B.  J.'s  Vietnam  years. 

The  climax  of  those  troubled  years 
are  capsulized  best  by  the  President's 
momentous  decision  on  March  31.  1968, 
not  to  seek  reelection.  Some  already  had 
reason  ot  suspect  that  the  President  pre- 
ferred to  spend  his  retiring  years  with 
his  family.  But  the  threatened  violence 
and  divided  voices  of  America  in  that 
fateful  spring  of  1968  prompted  the 
President  to  make  one  of  the  most 
statesmanlike  decisions  any  President 
has  ever  had  the  courage  to  make — that 
he  would  forego  another  political  race 
for  reelection — one  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  some  of  us.  he  would  have  won 

because  he  felt  that  even  in  another  elec- 
tion victory,  the  very  fact  of  his  pres- 
ence in  the  White  House  would  jeopard- 
ize the  chances  for  a  meaningful  peace 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

Probably  more  than  any  other  mod- 
ern President,  Lyndon  Johnson  was  the 
kind  of  political  professional  who  rel- 
ished political  success  the  most.  For  him 
to  forgo  its  prospects  and  promises  in 
the  interests  of  the  well-being  of  his 
country  says  a  great  deal  about  the  man's 
selflessness  and  statesmanship. 

The  occasion  of  President  Johnson's 
retirement  afforded  the  opportunity  for 
many  of  us  to  engage  in  efforts  to  sum- 
marize his  career.  At  the  time  he  stepped 
down  from  the  office  of  the  Presidency,  I 
said  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate—and I  now  quote  from  that  text: 

Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  President.  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  came  to  Washington  as  a  young 
man  38  years  ago.  Shortly  he  leaves  his  town, 
this  Capital,  this  bastion  of  democracy,  as  a 
still  young  man.  He  leaves  us  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  is  a  vigorous  man  whose  dedi- 
cation to  people  will  cause  him  to  continue 
an  active  life  and  contribute  many  more 
years  of  service  to  this  country.  He  leaves  us 
with  much  more  than  that,  however. 

If  Lyndon  Johnson's  career  had  ended  at 
almost  any  point  it  would  still  have  stood  as 
a  great  record  of  achievement,  for  he  served 
in  five  Congresses  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  elected  three  times  to 
the  Senate,  served  as  whip  and  as  both  mi- 
nority and  majority  leader  in  this  body  as 
Vice  President  and  as  President— the  highest 
office  this  land.  Indeed  this  world,  has  to  offer. 
It  is  a  remarkable  record  of  achievement 
which  President  Johnson  has  established. 
Only  a  remarkable  man  could  have  done  it. 
For  myself.  I  count  myself  fortunate  to 
know  and  to  have  worked  with  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  not  alone  because  he  has  held 
power,  but  because  he  is.  as  a  man  aside  from 
the  positions  of  great  influence  which  have 
marked  his  career,  truly  a  remarkable  per- 
son. I  know  that  I  am  not  alone  In  holding 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in  great  esteem  and  af- 
fection, for  he  has  been  a  friend  to  all  of  us— 
a  dedicated  friend  to  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  know  this  whether  or  not 
we  have  agreed  with  our  President  on  specific 
Issues  of  the  past.  He  himself,  addressing  us 
in  his  farewell  state  of  the  Union  speech  Just 
this  week,  said  it  best: 

I  hope  it  may  be  said,  a  hundred  years 
from  now,  that  by  working  together  we 
helped  to  make  our  country  more  Just,  more 
Just  for  all  of  its  people — as  well  as  to  in- 
sure and  guarantee  the  blessings  of  liberty 


for  all  of  our  posterity.  That  Is  what  1  hope 
but  I  believe  that  It  wUl  be  said  that  we  Uled' 

Certainly,  it  wUl  be  said  that  Lyndon  Jotm- 
son's  leadership  of  this  ooimtry  was  met  by 
turbulence  as  well  as  progress,  by  hate  as 
well  as  affection,  by  fear  as  well  as  faith.  But 
never  will  it  be  said  that  he  gave  less  than  a 
total  effort  to  doing  what,  as  Chief  Executive, 
he  saw  as  necessary,  and  I  do  suspect  that 
100  years  from  now  historians  will  agree  that 
this  era  did  see  America  advance  as  a  just 
country.  Just  for  all  its  people,  and  strength- 
ened liberty  for  the  future. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  a  rather  special 
place  In  the  State  of  Wyoming  and  in  the 
West  in  general,  not  Just  because  he  was 
known  to  wear  boots  and  raise  white-faced 
cattle  on  his  beloved  ranch — though  that  did 
not  hurt  him  any — but  because  he  under- 
stood us  and  was.  In  real  measure,  one  of  us. 
He  has  enriched  our  country's  democratic 
tradition  Immensely.  A  yoimg  man  from  the 
Texas  hill  country,  a  graduate  of  Southwest 
Texas  State  Teachers  College,  a  teacher  him- 
self, he  became  our  leader.  And  he  led  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
the  great  lady  who  Is  his  wife  and  has  been 
such  a  grant  First  Lady  to  all  of  us.  Godspeed 
as  they  return  to  their  Texas  home. 

Mr.  President,  indeed  at  the  ranch. 
Lyndon  and  Lady  Bird  sought  the  quiet 
of  their  beloved  hill  country.  But  even 
in  retirement,  the  President  continued 
his  quest  for  meaningful  answers  to  the 
complex  problems  of  humanity.  Not  for 
a  moment  did  he  rest  or  desist  from 
driving  himself  to  find  better  answers  or 
higher  ground  upon  which  to  resolve  the 
conflicts  that  his  fellow  man  experienced 
as  they  sought  to  achieve  equality,  un- 
derstanding, and  tolerance  of  one  an- 
other. Even  as  he  departed  this  world, 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  striving  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  this  Nation  laid  open  by  racial 
strife  and  bigotry. 

A  giant  in  his  owti  time,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  will  emerge  as  a  giant  on  the 
,  pages  of  our  Nation's  history.  The  judg- 
ment of  history  will  accord  him  a  place 
of  highest  honor  in  our  people's  memory. 
For  history  has  a  way  of  sorting  out  the 
irrelevent  and  emotional  attacks  of  con- 
temporaries from  the  significant  and 
sensitive  achievements  of  one  who  is  a 
leader.  As  it  was  the  fate  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Harry  Truman,  so  it  vrill  be 
the  fate  of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

Loraine  joins  me  in  expressing  our  own 
deep  sense  of  loss  and  sympathy  to  Lady 
Bird,  to  Lynda  Bird,  to  Lucie  Baines,  and 
their  families. 

Wyoming's  sense  of  loss  is  epitomized 
in  an  editorial  published  in  the  Wyoming 
Eagle  on  January  23,  1973.  Editorial 
Writer  Bemie  Horton  opened  his  re- 
marks by  saying,  "Wyoming  has  lost  an- 
other friend." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Wyoming  has  lost  another  friend. 
His  name:  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  36th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Johnson  died 
yesterday  of  a  heart  attack. 

Many  Wyomlngltes  may  remember  Lyndon 
Johnson  when  he  came  to  Cheyenne  in  1962 
to  deliver  a  free-swinging  political  speech  In 
behalf  of  his  long-time  friend,  the  late  Sen. 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney. 

Others  may  remember  him  In  1968.  when 
he  told  Wyomlngltes  that,  if  they  elected 
Gale  W.  McGee  to  the  ♦United  States  Senate, 
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be.  as  majority  leader  In  the  Senate,  would 
see  to  It  that  McGee  would  be  appointed  to 
the  powerful  Senate  Appropriations  commit- 
tee. McGee  was  elected  and  he  was  appointed 
to  the  appropriations  committee  the  day  he 
walked  into  the  Senate. 

Some  of  us  will  remember  talking  to  Lyn- 
don Johnson  In  Los  Angeles.  In  1960  when 
he  was  running  for  President.  He  ended  up 
as  running  mate  to  the  late  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  and  much  of  the  credit  for  their 
victory  was  due  to  his  efforts. 

Lyndon  Johnson  came  to  Cheyenne  again, 
in  July.  1963.  to  speak  at  a  giant  apprecia- 
tion dinner  In  honor  of  Wyoming's  senior 
Senator  McGee.  More  than  1.250  persons  from 
all  over  Wyoming  turned  out  for  the  occasion. 

On  that  day.  Mr.  Johnson  granted  this 
writer  an  exclusive  Interview,  perhaps  the 
last  exclusive  Interview  he  was  to  grant  for 
many  years.  He  was  Vice  President,  at  the 
time,  and  a  few  months  later  he  was  to  be- 
come President  following  the  tragic  events 
that  transpired  In  Dallas,  Tex. 

Lyndon  Johnson  even  rode  in  the  Cheyenne 
Frontier  Days  parade,  one  year.  Remember 
him?  Cowboy  hat  and  all  perched  on  the 
back  of  a  stagecoach? 

Some  may  have  thought  differently. 

But  we  thought  Lyndon  Johnson  was  one 
of  the  most  approachable,  down-to-earth 
men  we  have  ever  Interviewed. 

He  answered  our  questions  with  candor 
and  sincerity.  It  seemed  to  us  that,  even  as 
Vice  President,  he  was  dedicated  to  making 
this  a  greater  nation — a  nation  with  concern 
for  all. 

President  Johnson  was  scheduled  to  return 
to  Cheyenne  on  Nov.  4.  1966.  but  was  forced 
to  cancel  because  of  a  serious  illness. 

Some  Wyoming  Democrats  may  remember 
Lyndon  Johnson  when  he  was  nominated 
at  the  34th  National  Democratic  Convention 
at  Atlantic  City.  Aug.  24-27.  1964, 

Some,  who  are  interested  in  politics,  will 
remember  his  landslide  victory  that  year.  He 
won  486  electoral  votes  to  only  52  for  his 
opponent. 

Some  may  remember  the  vast  number  of 
social  and  economic  reforms  he  brought 
about  as  President,  especially  during  the 
months  immediately  following  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy. 

But  we  strongly  suspect  that  millions  of 
Americans,  Including  the  citizens  of  Wyo- 
ming, may  remember  most  vividly  the  ad- 
dress Lyndon  B.  Johnson  gave  on  a  Sunday 
evening.  March  31.  1968. 

At  the  very  close  of  a  30-mlnute  s{>eech 
on  Vietnam,  during  which  he  announced  he 
was  ordering  an  immediate  and  unilateral 
scaling  down  of  American  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  as  "the  first  step  In  what  I  hope  will 
be  a  series  of  mutual  moves  toward  peace." 
Mr.  Johnson  declared: 

"I  shall  not  seek  and  I  will  not  accept  the 
nomination  of  my  party  for  another  term  as 
your  President." 

That  was  his  way  of  underscoring  the 
United  States"  sincerity  in  seeking  to  end 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  It  eventually  was  to 
bring  the  communists  to  the  conference 
table.  Few  times  in  history  has  a  President, 
or  any  other  leader  of  a  major  international 
power,  placed  the  welfare  of  his  nation  and 
the  struggle  for  the  ideal  of  peace  so  clearly 
and  dramatically  ahead  of  his  own  political 
ambitions. 

Among  other  things.  President  Johnson 
may  go  down  in  history  as  the  President 
who  gave  up  his  own  political  future  in  favor 
of  national  unity  and  a  sincere  hope  for 
peace. 


TESTIMONY  OF  SENATOR  HUGHES 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURE AND  FORESTRY 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes)  presented  timely  and  thought- 
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ful  testimony  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  on  Janyary  29  and 
February  5  on  several  matters  of  great 
concern  to  the  people  of  the  Midwest. 

His  testimony  was  given  in  behalf  of 
the  15  Senators  from  nine  Midwestern 
States  who  are  members  of  the  Midwest 
Democratic  Conference  of  Senators.  With 
one-fifth  of  the  Nation's  population, 
these  States  produced  $9.3  billion  in  agri- 
cultural products  in  1971,  36  percent  of 
the  U.S.  total  for  that  year. 

In  his  presentation.  Senator  Hughes 
called  attention  to  the  critical  shortage 
of  boxcars  to  transport  these  commod- 
ities from  farms  and  grain  elevators  to 
markets  and  to  transport  fertilizers  back 
to  the  farms.  In  part,  because  of  this 
shortage,  according  to  recent  estimates 
only  25  percent  of  the  grain  sold  to 
Russia  has  been  shipped. 

The  impoundment  of  funds  has  also 
had  many  bad  effects  on  the  Midwest.  As 
an  example,  communities  that  have 
waited  years  for  help  on  water  and  sewer 
systems  for  the  administration  to  allo- 
cate the  moneys  appropriated  by  the 
Congress,  under  the  current  freeze  can 
now  have  no  hope.  Programs  for  conser- 
vation of  soil  and  water  resources  have 
been  reduced  or  terminated. 

Congressionally  authorized  and  funded 
rural  housing  loans,  disaster  loans,  and 
rural  electrification  loans  are  also  exam- 
ples of  programs  which  have  been  cut 
drastically  or  terminated  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

In  order  that  all  Senators  may  read  his 
presentation,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  two  statements  by  Senator 
Hughes  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  or  Senator  Harold  E.  Hughes. 
Senate  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee. Washington,  DC. — January  29. 
1973 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  privilege  to  testify 
here  today,  with  two  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senators  Mondale  and  Abourezk,  on 
behalf  of  the  Midwest  Democratic  Confer- 
ence of  Senators.  The  Midwest  Conference 
represents  nine  states — Michigan.  Illinois, 
Minnesota.  North  and  South  Dakota.  Mis- 
souri, Indiana.  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  Senators 
who  Sire  members  of  the  Conference  are: 
Hartke  and  Bayh  of  Indiana.  Symington  and 
Eagleton  of  Missouri,  McGovern  and  Abourezk 
of  South  E>akota,  Mondale  and  Humphrey  of 
Minnesota,  Proxmlre  and  Nelson  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Stevenson  of  Illinois,  Burdick  of  North 
Dakota.  Hart  of  Michigan,  and  Clark  and 
Hughes  of  Iowa. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  the  members  of  this 
Midwest  Conference,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the 
constituents  we  represent.  I  want  to  thank 
you  suid  the  members  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee  for  holding  hearings  on 
the  acute  problems  affecting  the  rural  Mid- 
west, including  the  critical  shortage  of  grain 
shipment  facilities,  the  subject  of  today's 
hearing. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  shortage 
of  rail  transportation  facilities  for  moving 
grain  in  the  great  food-producing  region  of 
the  Midwest  is  not  some  fleeting  dark  cloud 
passing  across  the  economic  sky.  but  a  crisis 
of  the  first  dimension  to  the  economy  of  the 
corn  belt. 

On  top  of  exjjerlenclng  the  worst  late  fall 
and  etu-ly  winter  In  35  years,  the  Midwest  is 
reeling  under  a  series  of  precipitate  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  cut-backs  In  vital  farm 


programs  and  abrupt  eliminations  of  others 
that  have  compounded  the  difficulties  of 
grain  dealers  and  farmers  throughout  this 
region. 

The  Administration's  drastic  policy  changes 
that  have  contributed  so  severely  to  our  win- 
ter of  discontent  can  be  rescinded  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen. 

This  should  and  must  be  done,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  the  economic  crisis  in  the  rural 
Midwest  Is  almost  certain  to  get  worse  be- 
fore it  gets  better  without  prudent  modifica- 
tion of  these  recent  Department  of  Agri- 
culture orders. 

This  past  year,  a  great  percentage  of  the 
fall  plowing  could  not  be  done  owing  to  the 
constant  moisture.  Only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  cropland  has  been  fertUi2«d. 

All  of  this  fall  work  will  have  to  be  done 
In  the  spring — and  If  we  should  have  a  wet 
spring,  It  will  be  nothing  short  of  disaster. 
In  the  meantime,  delayed  shipment  o'.  fer- 
tilizers will  add  to  the  already  over-burdened 
state  of  rail  shipment  facilities. 

We  need  help,  Mr.  Charlman.  We  need  It 
desperately  and  we  need  it  quickly. 

The  grain  car  shortage  is  Just  one  phase 
of  our  economic  crisis.  In  my  remarks  today. 
I  will  point  out  how  the  recent  Department 
of  Agriculture  rulings  have  contributed  to 
the  economic  crisis  we  are  experiencing.  If, 
indeed,  they  have  not  created  that  crisis. 

My  own  remarks  will  pertain  largely  to 
conditions  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  with  which 
I  am  the  most  familiar.  But  our  situation 
in  Iowa  is  a  microcosm  of  what  Is  confront- 
ing the  other  states  of  the  Midwest  and  other 
regions  of  rural  America.  Here  are  the  basic 
facts. 

A  critical  shortage  of  rail  transportation 
facilities  to  move  grain  to  terminal  and  ex- 
port outlets  exists  throughout  Iowa. 

Shortages  of  grain  transportation  equip- 
ment usually  occur  In  October  and  early  No- 
vember. Excessive  rainfall  and  snow  have  de- 
layed harvesting  corn  and  soybeans  from  six 
weeks  to  two  months,  and  a  corresponding 
shortage  of  fuel  for  grain  drymg  has  further 
delayed  the  marketing  of  these  farm  crops. 

A  report  from  railroad  representatives  in- 
dicates that  they  are  doing  a  good  Job  of  up- 
dating the  condition  of  existing  grain  cars 
In  addition  to  buying  new  40'  grain  box- 
cars and  covered-hopper  rain  cars.  Railroads 
are  even  using  coal  cars  covered  with  canvas 
to  help  move  the  grain. 

Most  railroads  reported  that  there  was  a 
surplus  of  grain  cars  as  late  as  the  first  of 
November,  but  now  that  corn  and  soybean 
harvests  are  nearly  completed,  there  Is  a 
very  acute  shortage  of  grain  car.s  at  this 
time. 

The  movemen  of  large  amounts  of  grain 
to  meet  export  shipments  is  helping  to  make 
the  problem  more  acute. 

Reports  as  lat  ?  as  the  end  of  December 
indicate  that  only  about  101  million  bushels 
of  wheat  of  total  Russian  export  sales  of  440 
million  bushels  had  moved  to  port  positions 
for  inspection;  approximately  61  million 
bushels  of  corn  of  total  exports  sales  of  285 
million;  and  18  million  bushels  of  soybeans 
from  export  sales  of  40  million  bushels  were 
at  port  positions  on  the  above  date  and  had 
been  inspected  for  loading  This  means  that 
only  about  25 '7  of  these  export  sales  had 
moved  to  port  outlets  in  a  seven-month 
period. 

The  term  "multi-hopper  grain  shipments" 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "Uni-Tralns"  is  be- 
coming a  common  term  In  grain  transporta- 
tion language.  These  are  trains  which  con- 
sist of  dlesel-powered  engines  pulling  train 
units  consisting  of  25,  50,  or  55  covered  grain 
hopper  cars,  with  each  car  holding  approxi- 
mately 3,500  to  4,500  bushels  of  grain. 

The  charge  for  movement  of  grain  in  these 
large  train  loads  is  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"exporter  risk  rates"  since  the  railroad  must 
have  a  guarantee  on  the  minimum  tonnage 
use  per  year  for  each  commodity  contracted. 
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addition,   the  contractor   Is   required   to 
a  minimum  train  use  of  5  con- 
secVitlve  trips  to  the  Gulf.  For  example,  the 
Island  Railroad  requires  a  minimum 
.  54-hopper  "trip."  Each  minimum  hop- 
"trlp"  must  be  acciunulated  off  one  of 
many  designated  Rock  Island  Rail  dlvl- 
Cars  from  different  divisions  of  this 
ral^oad  cannot  i.e  mixed  to  accumulate  a 
The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  and  The 
MUjwaukee  Railroads  hftve  a  minimum  of  25 
hoijpers  for  a  train. 

shlppera  are  required  to  guarantee 
um  usage  of  hopper  car  trains,  most 
;hese  kinds  of  cars  are  leased  or  rented 
grain  companies  such  as  Continental 
Bunge,  Carglll.  etc.,  who  can  assure 
railroad   companies  that  there  wUl   be 
nlbadlng  facilities  at  the  destination  load- 
ports  and  also  grain  at  the  loading  points, 
vests  a  large  amount  of  the  control  of 
units  In  a  relatively  few  large  grain 
Tis.  In  fact,  the  Manager  of   one   of 
s  largest  grain  companies  said  recently 
you   can't  or  don't   participate    In   the 
of  hopper  cara  or  'Unl-Trains'  to  move 
-  grain,   you   might   as   well   go   fishing 
harvest  because  you  will  not  be  able 
r  artlclpate  In  any  grain  business." 

rash  statement  failed  to  take  into 
coD*lderatlon  the  fact  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  grain  elevators  In  Iowa  which  are 
on  railroad  trackage  which  cannot 
the  use  of  large  hopper-type 
cars, 
report  from  the  railroads  serving  Iowa 
Indicate  these  "Unl-Traln"  units,  hauling 
not^iing  but  grain,  serve  fewer  than  30  loca- 
In  Iowa. 

means  that  a  very  large  volume  of  the 

now  being  moved  out  of  Iowa  Is  going 

ijulflll  export  commitments  for  the  large 

companies  which  participated  in  the 

-    and   China  export  sales   last   year 

simply  because  they  controlled  the  use  of 

of  this  type  of  grain  handling  trans- 

por^tion  facilities. 

are  more  than  700  country  grain 

elevators   which   do    not    have    •Unl-Traln" 

because  of  a  lack  of  trackage  at  coun- 

ocatlons  and,  of  course,  cannot  guaran- 

;he  railroad  of  outlets  at  port  facilities. 

"Unl-Tratas"  have  priority  over  all  other 

shipments,  both  in  or  out,  and  at  port 

unl(^ading  points.  One  of  these  trains  can 

will   by-pass  regular  boxcars   of   grain 

may  have  arrived  at  the  ports  2  or  3 

ahead  of  a  "Unl-Traln."  The  average 

-around  time  for  this  type  of  unit   Is 

10  or  11  days  to  most  points  in  Iowa. 

average  turn-around  term  on  a  regular 

boxcar  ranges  anywhere  from  22  to  30 


gain 
uarj — and 
)t  be  con . 
M )netary 


CAuntry  grain  elevator  operators  have  had 
1  orrow   an   unusually   large   amount   of 
-  to  assist  In  marketing  record  produc- 
of  corn   and   soybeans.   Farmers   and 
operators  have  sold  large  amounts 
for  deliveries  In  December  and  Jan- 
id  some  of  these  commitments  can- 
be  completed  on  time, 
netary  penalties  are  being  assessed  for 
deliveries    on    futtire    contracts.    This 
protlem   wUl    grow   more   acute    if  present 
tran^ortation  problems  continue. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 

recent  administrative  action  to  worsen 

marketing  problems  by  requiring  farm- 

■o  repay  loans  on  1969.  1970,  and  1971 

of  com  by  midsummer.  This  means 

about  214  million  bushels  of  old  crop 

will  have  to  go  Into  market  channels, 

y  adding  to  an  already  acute   trans- 

portfitlon  problem. 

addition  the  Depautment  has  taken  ac- 

to  sell  all  warehouse  and  CCC  bin  stocks 

In  the  next  60  to  90  days. 

government  actions  will  resxilt  In 

mov  ng  more  than  260  million  bushels  of  com 

Iowa  Into  glutted  market  channels  be- 

sarly  spring. 


As  a  result  of  these  actions  and  trans- 
portation problems,  country  grain  prices  for 
corn  in  Iowa  are  on  an  average  from  10  to  13 
cents  per  bushel  lower  than  would  be  the  case 
if  there  were  enough  transportation  facili- 
ties. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  Indi- 
cated that  they  are  moving  all  of  this  corn 
Into  market  channels  at  this  time  in  order  to 
meet  Increasing  market  demands  for  corn. 
The  real  reason  may  be  that  the  Department 
wants  to  depress  ciurent  market  prices  which 
are  rising  at  a  rapid  rate.  It  may  not  be  pos- 
sible to  meet  all  of  the  export  commitments 
without  exporters  having  to  fill  these  com- 
mitments with  grain  which  Is  being  pur- 
chased at  a  higher  market  price  than  existed 
when  the  sales  were  made. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture should  immediately  rescind  their  orders 
requiring  that  CCC-owned  and  loan  grain  be 
moved  Into  market  channels  In  the  next  few 
months.  The  Department  should  use  all  of 
their  rcsoxiTces  and  efforts  to  assist  pro- 
ducers In  marketing  the  record  production  of 
1972  crops  of  com  and  soybeans  into  market 
channels  at  the  earliest  date  possible.  In  ad- 
dition, serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  possibility  of  accumulating  train  loads 
of  grain  In  regular  40'  boxcars  which  could 
move  to  port  positions  with  the  same  priority 
and  rate  structure  as  afforded  to  multi- 
hopper  grain  shipments  or  "Unl-Trains." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  should  also 
reactivate  the  Farm  Storage  Facility  Loan 
Program  so  that  farmers  can  provide  more 
on-farm  storage  which  will,  in  turn,  assist 
In  marketing  grain  produced  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  is  possible  if  farmers  are 
forced  Into  moving  each  year's  production 
into  market  channels  at  harvest  time. 

The  government  ought  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  a  careful  study  and  analysis  of 
the  danger  of  permitting  large  grain  com- 
panies to  exercise  so  much  control  as  now 
exists  over  the  use  of  multiple  hopper  grain 
shipment. 

The  large  grain  companies  have  already 
captured  the  control  of  most  of  the  policy 
decisions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  they  are  well  on  the  way  to  capturing 
control  of  the  rail  transportation  facilities 
for  the  movement  of  grain  produced  by  mid- 
western  farmers. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  grain  dealers 
in  our  state  that  It  costs  approximately  4 "4 
cents  less  to  ship  grain  by  hopper  than  by 
box  cars.  That,  coupled  with  the  difference 
In  turn  around  time,  makes  the  grain  hop- 
pers susbtantially  more  desirable  than  reg- 
ular box  cars.  However,  any  type  of  usable 
rail  conveyance  for  grain  shipment  Is  at  a 
high  premium  in  the  current  shortage  and. 
as  I  have  stated,  there  is  an  acute  lack  of 
boxcars  as  well  as  of  grain  hoppers. 

This  shortage  has  affected  other  Industries 
In  Iowa  and  it  could  become  more  severe. 
Penlck  and  Ford  of  Cedar  Rapids  receives 
over  6.000  carloads  of  shelled  com  annually 
and  ships  finished  products  in  over  9.000 
cars.  They  are  now  receiving  less  than  10 'T^ 
of  the  purchased  shelled  corn  because  of  the 
boxcar  shortage  and  they  are  having  Similar 
difficulty  In  getting  cars  to  ship  the  finished 
product.  It  does  them  little  good  to  truck  In 
the  com  because  they  have  no  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  finished  product.  This  Is  affecting 
country  elevators  that  sell  to  Penlck  and 
Ford. 

Corn  Refiners  In  Clinton,  Keokuk  and 
Muscatine  are  experiencing  the  same  prob- 
lems. 

Penlck  and  Ford  suggests  that  each  port 
railroad  be  required  to  report  the  number  of 
cars  on  hand  each  day  and  the  ships  expected 
within  the  next  ten  days.  If  the  iars  exceed 
the  ship  capacity,  an  embargo  should  be  im- 
mediately Issued  to  prevent  accumulation 
and  wasted  cardays.  Obviously,  poor  utiliza- 
tion of  railroad  cars  at  the  ports  contribute 
a  great  deal  to  the  problem.  It  was  reported 


at  the  Ames  meeting  by  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Railroads  that  on  January  22, 1973, 
there  were  8,200  grain  cars  at  the  various 
ports.  They  did  not  consider  this  to  be  a  large 
number  but  it  does  amount  to  3  per  cent  of 
their  grain  hauling  fleet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  testimony,  I  have 
dwelt  principally  on  the  desperate  economic 
problems  in  Iowa  and  other  states  caused  by 
the  acute  shortage  of  boxcars  and  grain 
hopper  raU  facilities. 

There  are.  of  course,  a  number  of  reasons 
for  the  shortage  apart  from  the  recent  ml- 
ings  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  I  have  cited.  In  Iowa  alone,  we  had  a 
corn  crop  of  1.2  billion  bxishels  in  1971.  Com- 
mercial grain  sales  have  Increased  dramati- 
cally m  the  last  decade.  With  reference  to 
the  nation's  supply  of  raU  equipment.  whUe 
the  supply  of  boxcars  was  decreasing  between 
1960  and  1969,  U.S.  railroad  leased  and 
owned  boxcars  declined  by  42  percent.  As  a 
result,  the  total  carrying  capacity  of  the  car 
fleet  decreased  from  36.4  mUllon  tons  in  i960 
to  31.3  million  tons  In  1969.  This  trend  was 
accompanied  by  a  decrease  In  the  avallabUlty 
of  truck  equipment.  Branch-line  abandon- 
ments by  the  railroads  and  the  probabUlty  of 
a  very  substantial  Increase  In  these  abandon- 
ments Is  a  cause  of  grave  concern  to  pro- 
ducers and  shippers  for  the  futiu-e. 

My  colleague,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Burdick,  has  rec- 
ommended several  Immediate  measures  re- 
lating to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion including  placing  embargoes  against  re- 
ceivers having  an  excess  accumulation  of 
loaded  cars;  Issuance  of  ICC  emergency  car 
service  orders  which  levy  effective  penalties 
against  lines  which  do  not  return  cars  to 
owners;  and  immediate  legislation  forcing  the 
ICC  to  Increase  its  personnel  in  the  field  for 
the  more  effective  enforcement  of  new  rules. 
Senator  Burdick  has  also  called  for  re- 
seal  of  the  1971  and  1972  wheat  and  feed 
grains  now  In  farm  storage  "In  order  to  re- 
store some  farmer  control  to  the  marlt^ 
place  and  to  keep  additional  grain  from  an 
already  overburdened  market."  It  will  be  • 
noted  that  I  made  a  similar  recommendation 
earlier  In  my  testimony. 

Moreover,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
suggests  two  long-range  approaches— legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  ICC  to  act  In  anticipa- 
tion of  boxcar  shortages  and  also  legislation 
to  increase  the  boxcar  and  hopper  car  pool 
and  Improve  their  utilization. 

Along  with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Midwest  Democratic  Conference  of  Sen- 
ators, I  was  a  co-sponsor  In  the  92nd  Congress 
of  the  Magnuson  BUI,  S.  1729,  as  originally 
voted  out  of  the  Commerce  Committee.  This 
legislation  serves  the  purpose  described  by 
Senator  Burdick  of  Increasing  the  boxcar  and 
hopper  car  pool  and  Improving  their  utiliza- 
tion. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  bill  along 
these  lines  will  be  coming  out,  again,  from 
the  Commerce  Committee,  and  it  will  again 
have  my  full  support  and  I  am  certain  the 
support  of  other  Senators  In  the  Midwest 
Democratic  Conference. 

At  this  point,  however,  1  believe  I  am 
speaking  for  all  of  the  Senators  in  the  Mid- 
west Democratic  Conference,  when  I  say 
that  our  most  immediate  focus  Is  on  per- 
suading the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
rescind  or  modify  recent  Administration  ac- 
tions that  have  compounded  an  already  se- 
rious situation — namely  the  requiring  of 
farmers  to  repay  loans  on  1969,  1970  and  1971 
crops  of  com  by  midsummer  and  the  order 
to  sell  all  warehouse  and  CCC  bin  stocks  of 
corn  in  the  next  60  to  90  days. 

At  such  a  time  of  crisis  In  the  great  food- 
producing  region  of  the  Midwest,  It  is  un- 
conscionable that  the  Department  entrusted 
with  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  and  the  ag- 
ricultural economy  should  have  adopted  pol- 
icies that  would  Inevitably  exacerbate  an  al- 
ready critical  situation. 
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My  colleague  from  Iowa,  Senator  Clark,  and 
I  have  received  scores  of  telegrams  and  other 
communications  from  farmera,  county  ele- 
vator operators  and  other  Interested  parties 
giving  first-hand  information  on  how  the 
grain  car  shortage  has  affected  our  state.  I 
regret  that  time  does  not  permit  me  to  read 
these  convincing  statements,  but  I  ask  per- 
mission of  the  Committee  to  include  these 
in  the  printed  record.  Senator  Burdick  has  al- 
ready provided  you  with  similar  messages 
from  North  Dakota  and  I  ask  that  these  and 
other  constituent  messages  presented  by 
other  Senators  of  the  Midwest  Democratic 
Conference  of  Senators  be  also  put  into  the 
record. 

Testimont  of  Senator  Harold  B.  Ruores, 
Senate  Agricdltore  and  Pohestrt  Com- 
MrmcE,  Washington,  D.C. — FEBHtrARY  6, 
1973 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  to  testify  today 
not  only  as  a  Senator  representing  the  State 
of  Iowa  but  as  spokesman  for  the  Midwest 
Democratic  Conference  of  Senators  from  the 
states  of  Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Iowa.  A  number  of  our 
group  have  presented  Individual  statements 
at  this  hearing  on  the  abrupt  terminations 
and  cutbacks  by  the  Nixon  Administration  of 
established  agricultural  and  rural  develop- 
ment programs  that  are  of  vital  Importance 
to  farmers,  rural  residents,  businessmen  and 
other  citizens  of  our  states. 

We  consider  It  Important  not  only  to  ex- 
press our  concern  as  Individual  Senators  but 
to  convey  to  all  concerned  that  while  we 
may  differ  on  details  and  points  of  emphasis, 
we  are  strongly  united  in  opposition  to  these 
arbitrary,  crippling  and  largely  illegal  actions 
of  the  Department  of  Agrlcult\ire  against  the 
food  and  fiber  producing  regions  of  our  na- 
tion. Fifteen  Senators  are  members  of  this 
Midwest  Conference:  Senators  Hartke  and 
Bayh  of  Indiana,  Symington  and  Eagleton  of 
Missouri,  McGovern  and  Abourezk  of  South 
Dakota,  Mondale  and  Humphrey  of  Minne- 
sota, Proxmire  and  Nelson  of  Wisconsin, 
Stevenson  of  Illinois,  Burdick  of  North  Da- 
kota, Hart  of  Michigan  and  Clark  and  Hughes 
of  Iowa. 

The  farmers  of  our  states  produce  a  vari- 
ety of  the  essential  foods  for  the  people  of 
the  entire  country — livestock,  wheat  and 
other  cereal  grains,  milk  and  dairy  products, 
dry  beans,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Not  all  of 
these  commodities  are  produced  in  any  one 
state,  but  the  fact  that  we  represent  diver- 
sity In  agricultural  production  In  no  way 
detracts  from  our  common  purpose  with  re- 
gard to  the  subject  of  this  hearing.  We  also 
feel  strong  bonds  of  unity  In  this  cause  with 
other  rural  regions  throughout  the  nation. 
We  are  as  deeply  concerned  about  the  need 
to  control  inflation  and  restrain  government 
spending  as  any  responsible  citizen  or  pub- 
lic official  could  be.  However,  the  wholesale 
gutting  of  proven  programs  that  have  paid 
their  way  by  strengthening  the  economy  and 
preserving  the  natiu-al  resources  of  the  food 
and  fiber  producing  regions  of  our  country 
cannot  be  passed  off  as  prudent  economic 
policy. 

We  are  categorically  opposed  to  the  sudden 
and  wholesale  dismantling  and  crippling  of 
farm  programs  that  have  been  approved  by 
Congress  after  long  consideration,  funded  by 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent. We  consider  these  programs  to  be  the 
duly  enacted  law  of  the  land  and  since  we 
believe  In  a  government  by  law.  It  has  come 
as  a  considerable  shock  to  us  and  to  our  con- 
stituents that  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
government  seems  to  assume  that  a  mandate 
to  ignore  the  law  has  been  expressed  by  the 
electorate. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  In 
Article  2,  Section  1,  declares  that  the  "Execu- 
tive Power  shall  be  vested  In  a  President  of 
the  United  States,"  and  Section  8  of  that 


article  states  that  "he  shall  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed." 

The  Issue  we  are  confronting,  It  Is  plain 
to  see,  goes  beyond  considerations  of  the 
well-being  of  rural  America  and  current  eco- 
nomic policy.  It  gets  to  the  basic  foundation 
of  constitutional  law  on  which  our  form  of 
government  Is  built.  The  President  Is  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  the  laws  that  have 
been  constitutionally  approved.  There  Is  no 
provision  or  Justification  for  unilateral  repeal 
by  the  Executive  of  laws  that  have  been  duly 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farm  programs  that 
have  been  terminated  or  hurtfuUy  cut  back 
Include  the  Rural  Environmental  Assistance 
Act;  the  REA  Direct  Loan  Program  to  rural 
electric  and  telephone  cooperatives;  the  Wa- 
ter Bank  Program;  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration emergency  loans;  rural  housing  loans 
for  low  and  middle-income  farm  and  other 
rural  people;  and  the  rural  municipality  and 
association  vrater,  sewer  and  solid  waste  dis- 
posal grant  program. 

The  cancellations  and  cutbacks  of  these 
programs  assuredly  do  not  comprise  all  of 
the  punitive  blows  struck  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration at  rural  America  in  recent 
months,  but  these  are  some  of  the  more  Im- 
portant casualties  and  they  serve  to  bring 
Into  focus  the  grave  constitutional  question 
that  should  be  causing  grave  concern  to 
every  American  who  believes  In  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government. 

We  do  not  contend,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
all  of  these  programs  that  have  felt  the  Ad- 
ministration axe  are  perfect  or  beyond  Im- 
provement. They  should  be  and  have  been 
subject  to  continuous  administrative  and 
congressional  review  through  the  years. 

But  for  cloistered  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington to  chop  out  the  heart  of  proven  pro- 
grams serving  rural  America  without  bene- 
fit of  admlnistrathe  or  congressional  hear- 
ings or  even  advance  notice  Is  not  only  Il- 
legal; It  Is  a  violation  of  conscience  and  sound 
Judgment  We  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
only  to  the  elimination  or  maiming  of  Im- 
portant programs;  we  deplore  the  arbitrary 
and  indefensible  way  in  which  it  has  been 
done. 

The  Rural  Enviroiunental  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (REAP,  formerly  ACP)  has  for  years 
shared  with  farmers  the  cost  of  conservation 
practices  to  protect  the  soil  and  water  re- 
sources which  farmers  and  ranchers,  in  ef- 
fect, hold  in  trust  for  all  of  our  p>eople. 
Farmers  were  enabled  to  minimize  erosion, 
coiLserve  water,  conserve  woodland  and  wild- 
life areas,  and  lessen  rural  pollution.  Every 
government  dollar  that  went  into  the  pro- 
gram required  an  Investment  by  the  farmer. 
Congress  had  provided  an  advance  author- 
ization for  fiscal  1973  of  $225.5  million  of 
which  only  $14.5  million  was  utilized  prior 
to  the  cut-off. 

With  the  death  of  REAP,  farmers  have  not 
only  lost  the  reasonable  incentive  offered  by 
the  government  to  carry  out  environmental 
projects  on  their  farms  for  the  benefit  of 
all,  but  in  addition,  have  lost  national  lead- 
ership and  planning  in  a  major  area  of  en- 
vironmental protection.  It  Is  elementary  that 
agricultural  run-off  Is  a  prime  factor  in  wa- 
ter DoUution  In  rural  areas. 

The  mayor  of  Iowa's  second  largest  city  was 
in  my  office  last  week.  Among  other  things, 
he  spoke  of  the  adverse  effect  the  elimina- 
tion of  REAP  would  have  on  the  water  treat- 
ment program  in  his  city. 

The  shallow  assumption  by  the  Adminis- 
tration that  farmers  will  continue  these  en- 
vironmental protection  projects,  assuming 
all  of  the  expense  and  risk  themselves,  hardly 
squares  with  reality.  With  REAP,  as  with 
other  recently  terminated  programs,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  Administration 
did  not  call  for  modifications  or  changes 
but  simply  applied  the  meat-axe  to  the 
entire  program. 
We  have  all  received  stacks  of  letters  and 


other  communications  from  farmers  protest- 
ing the  elimination  of  REAP.  A  farmer  re- 
cently wrote  to  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson  of 
Wisconsin,  telling  him  in  plain  language 
what  the  Impact  of  this  termination  mesms 
to  those  who  have  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

"Whoever  is  to  blame,"  the  farmer  writes, 
"has  succeeded  in  eliminating  one  of  the  few 
programs  we  have  that  benefits  everyone, 
present  and  future.  For  many  farmers,  it  has 
made  the  difference  of  making  a  go  of  It. 
From  my  own  experience,  I  am  sure  I  would 
not  be  farming  today  if  It  weren't  for  ACP. 
Not  through  cost  sharing  alone,  but  It  has 
taught  me  to  take  care  of  the  soil  and  wood- 
land through  liming  and  other  practices.  I 
would  certainly  like  to  see  our  young  peo- 
ple starting  out  today  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity. 

"The  explanation  for  termination  was 
mainly  that  farmers  now  have  sufficient  in- 
come to  carry  out  these  practices  on  their 
own.  This  could  not  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  I  am  sure  that  75  percent  of  the  soil 
and  water  saving  practices  being  carried  out 
today  vrtll  not  be  carried  out  unless  there  is 
an  Incentive  payment." 

This  Wisconsin  farmer  touches  on  a  point 
I  would  like  to  enlarge  on  when  he  indicates 
that  farm  Income  Is  better  this  year.  Every- 
one should  be  pleased  when  farm  Income 
improves,  as  it  did  in  1972  due  to  two  un- 
related happenings — wheat  and  feed  grain 
program  payments  increased  to  four  billion 
dollars  and  bad  weather  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  resulted  In  an  unexpected  de- 
mand and  therefore  higher  prices  for  our 
wheat  and  feed  grains. 

The  record  farm  income  which  makes 
headlines  along  with  food  price  increases 
Is  largely  a  statistical  myth  achieved  by 
multiplying  total  production  by  peak  prices. 
Individual  farmers  may  be  better  off  but 
most  farmers  ar*  hardly  rolling  in  wealth. 
A  North  Dakota  farmer  wrote  to  Senator 
Quentln  Burdick : 

"As  everyone  knows,  the  grain  prices 
reached  a  new  high  this  fall  and  winter  or 
higher  at  least  than  they  have  been  for 
twenty  years.  But  everyone  does  not  know 
that  most  of  the  farmers  were  not  able  to 
cash  In  on  the  better  prices  because  the  local 
grain  elevators  contracted  only  what  they 
could  ship  out  considering  the  boxcar  short- 
age. Consequently,  this  price  advantage  was 
an  unobtainable  commodity  for  most. 

"The  higher  prices  reduced  our  fall  cer- 
tificate payment  substantially  and  after 
sacrificing  that  loss,  Secretary  Butz  called  In 
all  resealed  grain  and  with  this  knowledge 
the  grain  buyers  refused  to  bid  on  the  grain 
because  they  know  they  are  going  to  get  It 
later  for  a  reduced  price.  Durum  has  dropped 
25  cents  in  the  last  three  days,  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  It  should  strengthen,  to  say 
nothing  of  reaching  the  former  high." 

There  are  a  great  many  wheat  and  feed 
grain  producers  in  that  farmer's  shoes. 
Others,  many  others,  had  crop  failure  due 
to  the  wet  spring.  Others  look  out  at  muddy 
corn  and  soybean  fields  which  they  cannot 
harvest  and  see  that  record-high  Income 
slipping  through  their  fingers  before  they 
have  spent  a  cent  of  it  on  the  farm  produc- 
tion expenses  they  owe.  To  use  this  Illusory 
high  farm  Income  figure  as  an  excuse  to  kill 
the  REAP-ACP  program  Is  to  add  insult  to 
Injury. 

From  all  parts  of  the  Midwest  have  come 
angry  and  bewildered  protests  regarding  the 
termination  of  REAP. 

A  South  Dakota  constituent  wTOte  Sen- 
ator Abourezk:  "History  records  that  when- 
ever the  rural  and  food  producing  element 
of  any  nation  is  in  trouble,  the  very  survival 
of  that  nation  Is  at  stake  ...  A  p>erson  needs 
only  to  fly  over  the  farm  and  ranch  land 
here  to  see  the  tremendous  erosion  of  the 
soil  that  is  taking  place." 
An  eight-county  conservation  group  In  In- 
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expressed  to  Senator  Hartke  their 
concern  over  the  sudden  discontinua- 
tion of  REAP. 
They  declared  that  water,  soil  fertility, 
Lmber  and  the  preservation  of  wild  life 
^e  NC5T  fair  subjects  for  political  football, 
are  vital  to  our  life  and  the  life  of 
e  generations!  We  do  not  oppose  gov- 
smment  economy:  we  encourage  It.  We  pay 
^—  share  of  the  tax  load.  We  submit,  how- 
r,  that  there  are  hundreds  of  other  areas 
ire  curtailment  of  government  funds  will 
endanger  the  very  existence  of  future 
fenerations." 
An  Illinois  farmer  wrote  Senator  Steven- 
i:  "It's  hard  for  me  to  understand  why 
effective  and  successful  a  program  as 
should  be  scrapped.  The  long  overdue 
•erlod  of  "environmental  awareness'  Is  start- 
_  to  produce  results,  but  now  that  a  very 
mportant  tool  is  lost,  maybe  the  emphasis 
vlll  also  be  lost  and  Irreversible  poUutlon 
I  ould  be  the  result." 
The  Chairman  of  the  Iowa  Water  PoUu- 
Control  Commission  wrote  to  the  Presl- 
that  "your  decision  to  terminate  the 
1  Environmental  Assistance  Program 
seriously  Impair  our  water  poUutlon 
(^ontrol  program  In  Iowa. 

"Let  me  state  our  case.  Agriculture  U  the 
1  irgest  contributor  to  Iowa's  water  poUutlon 
problems  which  result  from  both  livestock 
"  crop  production.  A  wide  range  of  poUu- 
ts.  chemicals,  conform  bacteria,  organic 
^terlals.  and  soU.  are  carried  Into  our  sur- 
waters   by   runoff   from   melting   snow 
rain.  This  is  not  point  of  source  entry 
can  only  be  controlled  by  soil  conserva- 
L    practices   which    prevent   erosion    and 
r^ovement  of  soil.  Unless  this  soil  movement 
controlled,  we  can  never  meet  our  water 
standards  at  all  times,  nor  can  any 
state  which  has  intensive  agriculture, 
only  federally-funded  program  that  ad- 
ises  Itself  to  this  problem  Is  REAP." 
As  we  all  know,  the  Rural  Electrification 
vo    percent    loan    program    for    rural    and 
e  ectrlc  cooperatives  has  been  cancelled.  Once 
a  tain   the  action   was  taken   by  dictatorial 
a  immistratlve  fiat  without  benefit  of  hear- 
'    -  or  review.  This  unilateral  executive  ac- 
m    effect,    repealing    an    existing    law 
1  more  than  1,000  rural  electric  systems 
provide  electric  service  to  25  mUUon 
CI  insumers. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  substitute 
-  it  a  program  of  guaranteed  loans  at  5 
cent.  Congress  had  appropriated  *426 
'on  more  for  fiscal  1973  than  has  already 
committed  so  far  this  year. 
The  guaranteed  loan  U  "propored  to  be 
ade  avaUable  under  a  section  of  the  Rural 
svelopment  Act  of  1972.  an  Act  for  which 
p  ocedures  and  regulations  have  not  been 
witten  nor  have  any  funds  vet  been  ap- 
p  opriated  for  Its  administration.  As  Senator 
Humphrey  has  pointed  out,  "if  Congress 
"*"*ed  such  a  shift  we  would  have  indicated 
In  the  Rural  Development  Act."  The 
lesota  Senator  has  introduced  legisla- 
Bn,  co-spons-red  by  a  number  of  us  from 
Midwest,  that  would  prohibit  this  shift 
lending  authority  to  the  Rural  Develop- 
»nt  Act.  Credit  under  the  RDA  could  be 
-"  to  supplement  but  not  to  replace  credit 
u^der  the  REA  Act.  This  blU  would  also  dl- 
■  the  AdmlnUtrator  of  REA  to  make  loans 
1  fiscal  year  In  the  amounts  appropriated 
Congress. 

Again,  the  Administration  has  used  aver- 
natlonal   figures  to  Justify  cutting  off 
■''i    to    small    rural    cooperatives,    which 
very   few  customers  per   mUe   in   our 
tt  Inly  popiUated  areas. 

rhe  plight  of  the  small  cooperative  was 
I.  tuned  to  Senator  George  McOovern  by  a 
coastltuent  who  Is  the  manager  of  a  smaU 
-'  -*-lc  co{^>eratlve  In  South  Dakota.  "The 
of    our    Cooperative,"    the    manager 
1.  'are  thirty-five  years  old  and  we  have 
spending  three  times  as  much  as  for- 
Bii  rly  for  replacement  and  to  heavy  up  our 
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lines.  AU  hardware  Is  costly;  anchors  were 
orlglnaUy  $1.30;  they  are  now  $3.30.  ...  It 
is  hard  to  cope  with  Inflationary  rising  prices, 
cost  of  materials  and  labor.  What  wUl  we 
do  now  with  the  termination  of  the  two  per- 
cent loan  program?"  Other  Dakotans  repre- 
senting electric  cooperatives  pointed  out  to 
Senator  McOovern  and  Senator  Abourezk 
that  with  their  low  density  of  consumers 
per  mUe.  they  would  be  left  no  choice  but 
to  raise  consumer  rates  in  order  to  cover  the 
higher  rate  of  interest. 

"In  my  Judgment."  a  South  Dakota  con- 
stituent wrote  Senator  Abourezk.  "no  pro- 
gram has  done  more  to  bring  equality  of  life 
to  rtu-al  people  than  the  rural  electrification 
program,  and  it  has  provided  a  considerable 
boon  to  the  economy  of  main  street  and  In- 
dustries of  our  nation." 

Here  are  comments  by  two  constituents  of 
Senator  Adlal  Stevenson  of  Illinois  regard- 
ing the  termination  of  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram of  the  REA. 

"I  urge  you."  wrote  one.  "to  work  toward 
reinstatement  of  the  REA  loan  program— 
this  Is  the  type  of  investment  by  the  gov- 
ernment  that  will  let  rural  people  he^ 
themselves  provide  services  that  are  nec- 
essary In  the  rura  areas  at  rates  they  can 
afford  to  pay." 

Another  constituent  wrote  Senator  Stev- 
enson: "It  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  to 
eliminate  the  direct  loan  programs  pro- 
vided by  the  Pace  Act.  The  two  percent 
money  was  provided  to  the  cooperatives  In 
return  for  their  undertaking  to  extend  elec- 
tric service  on  an  area  coverage  basis  re- 
gardless of  financial  feasibility.  By  extend- 
ing service  on  an  area  basis  In  reliance  on 
this  act  of  Congress,  the  cooperatives  have 
gone  out  on  a  financial  limb.  The  President's 
action  has  sawed  off  this  limb.  If  It  Is  per- 
mitted to  stand.  It  wUl  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  rural  electric  cooperatives.  ...  At 
the  best.  It  means  there  wUl  have  to  be  an 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  electric  service  to 
our  rural  consumers.  Service  In  rural  areas 
has  a  high  cost  to  each  customer  because  of 
the  low  density  of  population  and  the  Pace 
Act  was  designed  to  overcome  this  sltxia- 
tlon." 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  pro- 
grams have  been  dramatically  effective  in 
Improving  the  quality  of  living  In  rural 
areas.  The  emergency  loan  program  provided 
a  financial  lifeline  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
hit  by  natural  disasters.  Just  as  It  did  to 
the  city-dwelling  victims  of  the  storm 
Agnes  and  the  tragic  Rapid  City.  South 
Dakota,  disaster.  A  grim  footnote  to  the  de- 
mise of  this  program  Is  that  farmers  had 
been  assured  by  local  FHA  officials  In  good 
faith  that  they  should  wait  to  file  loan  ap- 
plications untU  the  full  extent  of  their 
crop  loss  was  determined.  These  farmers  are 
out  In  the  cold  unless  they  can  pay  much 
higher  Interest  costs.  Many  marginal  farm- 
ers could  be  forced  off  the  land.  There  are 
few  non-farmers  among  us  who  could  stand 
the  tremendous  losses  that  farmers  must 
risk  as  one  of  the  occupational  hazards  of 
commercial  farming. 

My  colleagues  from  Missouri.  Senators 
Symington  and  Eagleton,  inserted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  referred  to  your  com- 
mittee a  resolution  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Missouri  House  of  Representatives  on 
■January  9.  calling  attention  to  the  Impact 
the  weather  was  having  on  the  livelihood  of 
Missouri's  farmers  and  appealing  to  the 
President  to  reinstate  the  disaster  relief 
funds. 

A  news  story  of  February  3  reports  that  the 
Administration  has  endorsed  a  compromise 
plan  to  revive  disaster  emergency  loans  for 
farmers.  At  this  point,  I  have  seen  no  con- 
firmation of  the  report  or  details  of  any  pro- 
posed compromise. 

•  •  •  •  » 

All  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans  to  provide  housing  for  low  and  mod- 
erate income  farm  and  rural  famUles  were 
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summarUy  canceled  as  weU  as  a  similar  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Only  tho«e 
famUles  that  can  prove  100  percent  repay- 
ment abUlty  without  the  help  of  interest 
credit  or  rent  subsidy  can  now  qualify  for 
rural  housing  loans.  As  the  vast  majority  of 
sub -standard  housing  in  our  country  is  in 
rural  America,  the  termination  of  these  pro- 
grams strikes  down  the  promise  of  Improved 
rural  communities.  These  programs  provided 
housing  for  people  who  were  In  great  need  of 
decent  shelter,  but  also  provided  an  urgently 
needed  Infusion  of  employment  and  economic 
development  In  these  depressed  rural  regions. 
Prom  Senator  Hart's  office  comes  the  tragic 
case  history  of  a  Caro.  Michigan,  woman  who 
got  ground  up  between  the  termination  of 
the  FHA  housing  subsidy  program  and  an  in- 
credible example  of  bureaucratic  bungling. 

Mrs.  Prior  filed  for  housing  subsidy  assist- 
ance through  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion office  In  Caro.  Michigan— the  district  of- 
fice. She  applied  on  September  19,  1972,  and 
received  a  letter  saying  she  viras  being  favor- 
ably considered  shortly  thereafter. 

Normally,  it  takes  about  seven  weeks  to 
process  a  claim.  It  appears  that  Mrs.  Prior 
qualified  for  the  program  because  she  did  not 
earn  enough  money  to  make  full  payment  on 
a  home. 

With  the  impending  favorable  results  In 
view,  the  Estes  BuUdlng  Corporation  in  Flint 
built  Mrs.  Prior  a  small  home.  She  was  so 
pleased  about  this,  according  to  a  friend,  it 
was  impossible  to  do  Justice  to  her  excitement 
and  anticipation. 

The  excitement  and  anticipation  have  now 
turned  to  gloom.  The  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration in  Caro — owing  to  other  demands  on 
their  time — did  not  process  the  papers  In 
time.  Then,  on  approximately  January  9,  the 
Farmers  Home  Subsidy  program  was  canceled 
by  the  government  and  Mrs.  Prior  was  out  In 
the  cold. 

The  termination  of  the  Rural  Community 
Water.  Sewer,  and  Solid  Waste  Dlspsoal  Plan- 
ning and  Construction  Grant  Programs  Is 
another  severe  blow  against  small  rural  com- 
munities where  depressed  economic  condi- 
tions and  lack  of  Job  opportunities  continue 
to  drive  residents  to  the  crowded  cities.  As 
Senator  Humphrey  puts  It.  the  affected  com- 
munities are  those  which  have  the  weakest 
and  thinnest  tax  base  to  support  the  heavy 
Investment  such  projects  entail  .  .  .  FHA  esti- 
mates Itself  that  the  number  of  rural  com- 
munities In  need  of  new  or  Improved  systems 
of  this  type  Is  over  25.000  nationally." 

Senator  Phil  Hart  of  Michigan  provides  this 
revealing  case  history  of  the  struggle  of  one 
small  community — Greenwood,  Michigan— 
to  update  Its  water  system: 

"During  the  period  from  December  1967 
to  July  1968,  a  large  portion  of  the  Green- 
wood Water  System  was  practically  Inoper- 
able for  hours  at  a  time  with  at  least  a 
dozen  families  and  one  commercial  (motel) 
unable  to  even  draw  one  cup  of  water  from 
the  line.  Some  sections  of  this  line  were 
replaced  In  July  1968;  however,  that  did  not 
Improve  the  water  to  those  12  families.  Dur- 
ing this  time  m  1968,  we  were  given  tem- 
porary permission  to  use  a  test  well  as  the 
principal  source  of  water.  That  was  back  In 
1968  and  the  pathetic  thing  about  It.  we  are 
still  (1973)  getting  water  from  that  tem- 
porary supply. 

"After  more  than  four  years  of  diligent  ef- 
fort, correspoxidence,  engineering  studies  and 
contacts  with  various  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies, a  plan  was  worked  out  for  financing  of 
a  water  system  for  Greenwood  as  follows: 

"$10,000  from  applicant; 

'60.000  FHA  grant; 

"$140,000  FHA  loan. 

'The  project  was  to  serve  115  residents 
(60%  retired)  plus  5  commercial  establish, 
ments. 

"On  December  15,  1972,  the  Greenwood 
Water  Board  sent  the  most  Important  letter 
of  Its  four  years  of  existence  to  Farmers  Home 
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Administration,  Marquette  and  East  Lans- 
ing Offices,  announcing  the  fact  that  we  had 
achieved  the  plateau  of  safe  economics  for 
FHA  with  more  than  the  necessary  amount 
of  siibscrlbers   pledged   to  the   system. 

"On  January  11,  1973.  the  FHA  advised  the 
applicant  that  all  grants  were  terminated  as 
of  January  9.  1973:  'This  was  done  on  the 
basis  that  revenue  sharing  funds  and  EPA 
funds  would  generally  make  up  the  differ- 
ence .  .  .  we  are  willing  to  proceed  with  your 
project  on  the  basis  of  a  loan  only."  " 

The  Water  Bank  Program  was  enacted  In 
1970  providing  authority  for  preservation  of 
wetlands  and  for  assuring  additional  habitat 
for  nesting  and  breeding  of  migratory  water- 
fowl. This  was  a  comparatively  small  pro- 
gram as  national  programs  go  but  with  great 
potential  for  the  preservation  of  the  coun- 
t's wildlife,  especially  waterfowl.  It  wasn't 
until  this  fiscal  year  that  funds  were  ap- 
propriated for  the  Water  Bank  Program.  As 
In  the  case  of  REAP,  the  program  was  to 
have  been  administered  by  local  ASCS  of- 
fices with  planning  and  technical  services 
to  be  supplied  by  the  SoU  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. But  the  peremptory  cancellation  of  this 
promising  ecological  program  before  It  had 
been  allowed  to  get  under  way  Is  another 
example  of  this  Administration's  disregard  of 
law  and  Its  Insensltlvlty  to  the  nation's  en- 
vironmental needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  I  have  dealt 
with  in  this  testimony  represent  only  part 
of  the  adverse  actions  taken  by  the  Nixon 
Administration  over  the  past  two  months 
against  rural  America. 

But  these  are  vitally  important,  proven 
programs  which,  although  not  perfect,  have 
served  to  strengthen  the  food  and  fiber 
producing  regions  of  the  nation  and  to  con- 
serve our  natural  resources. 

Moreover,  the  Nixon  Administration's  dis- 
mantling of  these  programs  gets  to  the  heart 
of  the  Constitutional  question  before  the 
nation  at  this  time:  WUl  the  Executive  be 
permitted  to  defy  the  law  of  the  land  by 
literally  wiping  out  duly  authorized  and 
funded  programs  without  consulting  the 
Coifgress  or  receiving  Its  concurrence? 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  propose  specific 
counter-actions  In  this  testimony.  Needless 
to  say,  the  Congress  In  general  and  your 
Committee  In  particular  are  at  work  devel- 
oping and  Implementing  the  counter-offen- 
sive. 

For  the  time  being.  I  would  say  on  behalf 
of  the  Midwest  Conference  of  Democratic 
Senators : 

We  are  united  In  our  condemnation  of  the 
destructive  actions  taken  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration against  vital  farm  programs  and 
agricultural  Interests. 

We  are  united  In  our  determination  to  take 
every  decisive  actloxi  available  to  us  to  re- 
cover the  most  Important  elements  of  what 
would  be  lost  If  these  punitive  terminations 
and  cutbacks  were  allowed  to  stand. 

FlnaUy.  we  are  united  In  our  determination 
that  Congress  shall  reassert  Its  Constitu- 
tional authority  and  stof\  further  usurpation 
of  its  prerogatives  by  thfe  Executive. 

AMBASSADOR  DONAlij  RUMSFELD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pj^sident.  Donald 
Rumsfeld,  America's  pfewest  Ambassador 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion and  for  many/years  my  close  per- 
sonal friend  and,  neighbor  in  Washing- 
ton, is  truly  one/Of  the  most  talented  and 
versatile  younjf  men  engaged  in  public 
service  today. 

Donald  Rumsfeld  brings  to  his  new 
assignment  a  vast  background  of  experi- 
ence gained  from  his  djTiamic  leadership 
in  an  astounding  variety  of  endeavors  in 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 


After  serving  as  a  naval  aviator  and 
flight  instructor,  Donald  Rumsfeld  began 
his  career  in  Government  service  as  a 
congressional  administrative  assistant  in 
1958.  Just  4  years  later  he  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
Illinois.  Donald  Rumsfeld  established  an 
outstanding  record  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, serving  nearly  7  years  in  the  House. 

Donald  Rumsfeld's  competent  leader- 
ship so  impressed  President  Nixon  that 
he  appointed  him  as  an  assistant  to  the 
President  and  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  1969.  His  per- 
formance was  so  outstanding  in  these 
areas  that  the  President  selected  him  for 
the  difficult  and  challenging  responsi- 
bility of  heading  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council,  Donald  Rumsfeld  again  proved 
his  competence  in  his  wise  administra- 
tion of  the  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram. Working  closely  with  the  Presi- 
dent, he  carried  out  tlie  dramatic  poli- 
cies on  the  economic  front  which  have 
successfully  reduced  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion and  unemployment. 

With  these  impressive  qualifications, 
and  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  his 
sincerity  and  dedication.  I  feel  certain 
that  Etonald  Rumsfeld  will  continue  his 
record  of  exceptional  service  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  NATO.  I  am  sure  that  Senators 
all  join  me  in  wishing  him  well  as  he 
assumes  his  new  position  of  leadership 
and  service. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MUSKIE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  a  speech  made 
last  Friday  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine.  The  speech  constituted  a  rea- 
soned, full-scale  response  to  this  ad- 
ministration's astounding  budget  pro- 
posals. In  particular,  it  pointed  out  that 
the  administration's  promise  of  special 
and  general  revenue  sharing  was  a  false 
one  since  it  results  in  shifting  the  burden 
of  domestic  problems  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  already  overburdened 
State  and  local  governments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  op  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie  Be- 
fore THE  Intergovernmental  Relations 
CoMMrrTEE   of  the   National   Legislative 

CONrERENCE 

Washington.  D.C, 

February  2,  1973. 

I  want  to  discuss  the  Administration's  ef- 
forts to  decentralize  authority  and  empha- 
size local  responsibility.  With  the  serious 
reservations  I  wUl  discuss  In  a  moment.  I 
do  endorse  the  development  of  more  re- 
sponsible and  responsive  local  government. 
We  all  acknowledge  that  the  means  on  which 
we  have  been  relying  to  deliver  Federal  as- 
sistance have  been  Imperfect.  Recipients 
have  too  often  been  throttled  In  redtape. 
Federal  programs  have  grown  faster  than 
the  abUlty  of  counties,  cities  and  States — and 
even  the  Federal  Government — to  coordi- 
nate them.  Too  often,  ambitious  national 
programs  have  not  met  all  their  worthy  ob- 
jectives. 

So  we  must  work  harder  to  Identify  those 
areas  where  Federal  efficiency  in  collecting 
revenues  can  be  effectively  matched  to  grass- 


roots appreciation  of  our  real  problems.  We 
must  provide  the  most  flexible  kind  of 
Federal  support  in  those  fields  where  a  com- 
munity's own  work  best  answers  its  own 
concerns. 

But  I  think  we  should  ask  some  hard  ques- 
tions about  this  President's  approach  to 
this  general  and  easUy  applauded  goal. 

First,  does  the  new  budget  really  deliver  on 
that  promise  to  help  local  Initiative  or  does 
it,  as  I  su6{>ect,  simply  shift  to  local  tax- 
payers new  burdens  that  will  only  deepen 
popular  resentment  of  government? 

Second,  are  sre  really  ready  to  abandon  the 
national  commitment  to  attack  the  enemies 
Lyndon  Johnson  Identified  as  "poverty.  Igno- 
rance and  disease"? 

And  finally,  is  a  philosophy  that  relies  so 
heavily  on  the  supposedly  benign  side-effects 
of  self-centered  energy  truly  adequate  to 
impel  the  growth  of  a  society  which  has  not 
yet  fulfilled  its  brightest  prospects  or  its 
greatest  ambitions^ 

The  way  I  have  asked  these  questions 
stror.gly  suggests  the  answera  I  will  give. 
Basically,  this  President  views  goveriiment 
as  a  necessary  evU.  In  contrast.  I  see  it  as 
an  instrument  for  the  common  good,  a 
weapon  that  can  restore  our  sense  of  shared 
purpose  and  of  great,  national  enterprise. 

Starting  from  that  broad  disagreement,  let 
me  go  to  the  specific  problems  of  the  Fiscal 
1974  budget,  the  practical  expression  of  the 
President's  phUosophy.  At  the  outset,  it 
should  be  said  that  the  general  idea  of  a 
Congressional! y  fixed  limit  on  spending  will 
prove  acceptable,  even  if  this  President's 
ceiling  figures  do  not.  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  Congress  accepts  its  responsibility  to  set 
spending  priorities  and  to  match  full-em- 
ployment revenues  to  government  outlays, 
whenever  possible. 

But  I  frankly  regret  that  the  budgetmakers 
failed  to  apply  the  same  tough  standards 
to  defense  spending  that  they  imposed — 
wholesale,  it  seems — on  social  programs.  Here. 
the  Congress  may  prove  more  skeptical  than 
this  President,  particularly  in  relation  to 
funding  levels  for  the  Trident  submarine 
and  the  nuclear  carrier  and  in  relation  to 
the  overemphasis  on  command  and  support 
personnel  for  the  Army 

Beyond  the  possibilities  of  further  savings. 
I  am  disturbed— but  not  surprised— at  this 
Presidents  failure  to  offer  the  tax  reforms 
he  promised  us  last  year.  I  have  already  sub- 
mitted a  comprehensive  but  moderate  pro- 
gram to  end  or  restrict  the  worst  inequities 
In  the  tax  code  My  proposals  would  reform 
24  unjustifiable  tax  shelters  for  the  wealthy 
and  produce  estimated  new  revenues  of  $18.6 
Billion  by  1975.  The  bullet  this  President 
will  not  bite — the  people's  demand  'hat  In- 
come taxation  correspond  to  abUity  to  pay — 
Is  one  the  Congress  will  have  to  discharge 
unaided. 

I  also  suspect  that  State  legislators,  espe- 
cially, will  remember  another  Presidential 
pledge  this  budget  fails  to  honor:  the  cam- 
paign-year promise  of  Federal  property  tax 
relief.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  significant 
change  for  the  better  in  the  way  such  taxes 
are  administered  or  any  major  reduction  in 
the  pain  they  generate.  But  the  President's 
budget  r.ot  only  offers  no  relief  from  high 
property  taxes:  the  unexamined  consequences 
of  this  budget  could  easily  Increase  their 
burden. 

It  Is  also  necessary  to  he  frank  about  one 
grave  deception  in  the  budget.  Not  only  has 
this  President  scuttled  his  own  welfare  re- 
forms, he  has  given  us  only  rhetoric  about  his 
promise  to  provide  a  national  health  Insur- 
ance plan. 

The  promise  Is  there,  but  not  one  penny  Is 
requested  for  Its  realization  In  Fiscal  1974 
In  fact,  this  budget  actually  cuts  projected 
spending  for  national  health  insurance  to  less 
than  one-fourth  the  level  projected  In  last 
year's  budget.  'Where  the  1973  estimates  fore- 
cast a  total  of  $6.6  BUllon  for  such  a  program 
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In  the  Fiscal  years  1974  through  1977,  this 
President  now  proposes  to  delay  the  program 
another  year  and  to  set  aside  only  $1.5  Billion 
for  the  same  period. 

Let  us  look  at  the  above-board  Implications 
of  the  budget. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  slash 
categorical  aid  for  disadvantaged  school 
children,  for  vocational  education,  even  for 
school  milk  programs,  does  that  mean  that 
the  widely  recognized  need  for  such  help  has 
disappeared?  It  does  not.  It  only  shifts  the 
pressure  to  fund  such  programs  out  of  Wash- 
ington and  onto  you. 

If  the  Federal  Government  Is  to  shrink  Its 
efforts  to  train  and  place  the  unemployed, 
does  that  mean  joblessness — and  the  local 
consequences.  Including  higher  crime  rates 
and  welfare  costs — will  wither  away?  It  does 
not. 

If  the  Federal  Government  Is  to  restrict  Its 
funding  for  local  sewage  waste  treatment 
projects,  does  that  mean  our, Nation's  rivers 
tiave  suddenly  reverted  to  purity?  It  does  not. 
If  the  Federal  Government  Is  to  abandon 
Its  experiment  In  direct  aid  to  community 
mental  health  facilities  or  force  elderly  Medl- 
»re  recipients  to  scrape  up  more  money  they 
lo  not  have  to  meet  steadily  rising  medical 
;oet8,  does  that  mean  sick  people  will  be 
setter  cared  for?  It  does  not. 

What  this  does  mean — and  everyone  of  you 
ihould  think  carefully  about  this  point — is 
ihat  the  demand  to  fiinance  these  same,  en- 
lurlng  obligations  will  be  made  now  on  local 
inanclal  structvires  that  are  already  111- 
squlpped  to  meet  existing  burdens.  This  Is 
lot  tax  saving.  It  Is  tax  shifting,  and  don't 
rou  fool  yourselves  on  It  for  one  minute. 
Self-reliance  means  that  State  government. 
>r  local  government,  or  those  least  able  to 
)ear  the  costs  will  have  to  pay  the  bills. 

This  President,  of  course,  wants  you  to  be- 
leve  that  his  proposed  special  revenue 
iharlng  programs  will  match  In  the  futiu* 
he  Federal  contributions  of  the  past.  The 
iums  may  tally  up  on  paper,  but  what  will 
)e  the  practical  effects? 

The  money  wUl  go  to  the  most  powerful — 
ind    that   means,   by   and   large,   the   most 
>rlvUeged — elements    In    every    local    power 
itructure.   I   energetically  supported   and  I 
ontlnue  to  support  general  revenue  sharing, 
>ut  I  have  been  somewhat  concerned  by  par- 
lal  evidence  of  the  ways  In  which  Its  first 
rults  have  been  used.  A  survey  of  city  offl- 
i:lal«  by  my  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  has  brought  some  75  re- 
I  ponses — almost  uniform  In  their  frustration 
irlth  the  red  tape  surrounding  many  cate- 
I  ;orlcal  aid  programs  and  almost  uniform  In 
he   evidence    they    give   that    few    of    this 
:  ear's  revenue  sharing  allocations  are  being 
pent  on  social  services. 

Congress  gave  communities  many  choices 

i  if  what  to  do  with  the  general  revenue  shar- 

ng  funds.  Most  used  them  for  capital  Im- 

;  irovements.    official    salaries,   public    safety 

.nd  tax  relief.  In  one  Instance,  the  money  ts 

>elng  spent  to  remodel  a  public  golf  course — 

I  i  priority  that,  as  a  golfer,  I  commend,  but, 

I  is  a  legislator,  I  question. 

The  fact  remains  that  few  local  authorl- 

1  les  chose  freely  to  put  their  first  general 

:  evenue  sharing  distributions  Into  Improved 

1  lealth  care.  Into  anti-poverty  programs.  Into 

iquallzlng  opportunities  for  the  less  prlvl- 

eged.  Into  the  problems  which,  left  unsolved. 

ipread    far    beyond    any    local    boundaries. 

Communities  were  not,  of  course,  permitted 

o  spend  the  funds  on  education.  And  the 

act  Is  that,  whether  because  of  the  law's 

estrlctlona  or  local  choices  of   priority,   if 

federal  authorities  no  longer  honor  our  na- 

lonal,  social  responsibilities,  no  one  will. 

So   let's   be   realistic.   Are    you   and   yoiw 

colleagues  In  State  and  municipal  govern- 

nent  prepared  to  comfort  the  afflicted  and  to 

kffllct  the  comfortable — the  dual  task  the 

*re8ldent  wants  to  shuck  off? 

Are  you  ready  to  go  home  and  tell  local 
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property  taxpayers  that  their  payments- 
exacted  In  so  many  States  on  the  basis  of 
arbitrary  appraisals  and  by  Ul-equipped, 
under-qualified  assessment  officials — wUl 
have  to  rise? 

Or  are  you  willing  to  face  the  least  ad- 
vantaged of  your  constituents — the  Jobless 
veterans,  the  poorest  ghetto  dwellers,  the 
old  and  the  111,  the  school-age  chUdren— 
and  tell  them  to  go  to  the  rear  of  the 
line? 

Do  not  deceive  yourselves.  These  are  the 
real  choices  presented  by  this  budget.  These 
are  the  real  and  radical  alternatives  of- 
fered by  the  New  Federalism  that  President 
Nixon  has  concocted  out  of  a  phUosophy 
Jiat  says  it  rewards  effort  when,  in  fact 
it  bestows  added  blessings  on  the  affluent 
and  added  cares  on  the  weak. 

My  own  response — faced  with  the  legiti- 
mate call  for  a  more  efficient  Federal  struc- 
ture and  for  greater  attention  to  the  capac- 
ities of  local  government  to  judge  and 
meet  local  needs— is  to  reform  the  grant 
process,  not  Junk  it.  The  record  of  ovir  finest 
Great  Society  programs  Is  a  record  of  prog- 
ress—not of  instant  success,  not  of  full 
elimination  of  pervasive  social  title — but 
above  all,  not  a  record  of  failure. 

Moreover,  special  revenue  sharing  I 
honestly  fear,  can  become  Just  a  distorted 
and  diffuse  way  of  "throwing  money  at 
problems,"  with  Increased  danger  of  putting 
the  money  into  the  wrong  pockets  and  los- 
ing its  targeted  Impact  on  our  real  na- 
tional demands. 

I  do  believe  we  can  and  must  streamline 
our  assistance  programs.  I  wlU  soon  rein- 
troduce, as  an  example,  the  changes  to  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  which 
the  Senate  already  passed  last  Fall.  With 
this  legislation  we  can  consolidate  grant-in- 
aid  programs  within  proper,  broad  func- 
tional areas,  making  it  easier  for  local  gov- 
ernments to  decide  their  overaU  require- 
ments and  coordinate  the  Federal  response 
with  the  agencies  that  administer  the  helo 
given.  ^ 

Further,  my  Subcommittee  will  hold  ex- 
tensive hearings  this  year  into  the  Federal 
system  and  the  ways  that  Governors,  State 
Legislators,  county  executives.  Mayors  and 
City  Managers  can  suggest  to  cut  through 
bureaucratic  regulations  toward  efficient 
and  responsive  government.  The  emphasis 
in  these  hearings— in  contrast  to  the  Presl- 
dents  program— WUl  be  on  a  positive  search 
for  better  ways  to  solve  problems  of  na- 
tional scope,  not  on  abdicating  Federal 
responsibility. 

In  this  effort,  I  also  Intend  to  put  heavy 
emphasis  on  open  government.  For  de- 
spite the  argument  that  secrecy  augments 
efficiency.  I  insist  that  good  administra- 
tion must  be  foimded  on  the  fullest  pos- 
sible citizen  awareness  of  and  participa- 
tlon  In  the  options  and  decisions  of  gov- 
emment  at  every  level. 

r  have  spoken  of  the  practical  problems 
m  the  Budget.  Let  me  turn,  in  conclusion 
to  the  broader  Issues  I  raised  at  the  begin- 
ning of  these  remarks. 

I  do  not  read  America's  mood  as  this 
President  does.  His  Interpretation  Is  narrow 
and  negative.  It  stresses  a  frightened  Impulse 
to  retreat  from  social  responslbUlty.  My  own 
beliefs  center  on  the  openness  of  spirit  that 
Is  still  our  dominant  trait  as  a  society 
Americans  stUl  desire  to  lead  ambitiously 
and  to  act  Imaginatively. 

What  emerges  from  this  President's 
analysis  is  the  view  that  Americans  stand  In 
the  same  relation  to  the  State  as  children 
do  to  parents.  From  this  fxmdamentally 
authoritarian  position.  President  Nixon  pro- 
ceeds quite  naturaUy  to  the  belief  that  the 
government  Is  involved  In  little  more  than 
the  dispensing  of  enormous  financial  lolli- 
pops, bribes  to  placate  willful  brats,  hush 
money  to  keep  peace  in  the  family. 

Let  me  suggeet  a  few  Instances  of  such 


behavior,  not  perhaps  the  ones  the  Presl- 
dent  has  In  mind. 

There  is,  I  have  always  thought,  an  undue 
measure  of  Indulgence  In  the  way  we  treat 
major  defense  contractors  when  their  claims 
of  higher  costs  overwhelm  their  estlmatea 
and  delay  their  meeting  of  contractual 
obligations. 

We  manage,  without  apparent  deep  mis- 
givings, to  pamper  a  coterie  of  oil  mlUloa- 
aires  with  depletion  allowances  more  gen- 
erous than  any  we  would  think  of  giving  to 
ordinary  mortals. 

We  reward  Industrial  inefficiency  with 
hastily  arranged  government  loan  giiaran- 
tees.  And  we  subsidize  corporate  farming 
and  International  grain  traders  with  a  series 
of  sophisticated  devices  that  somehow  result 
In  raising  the  price  of  ovir  dally  bread. 

There  are,  obviously,  a  lot  of  different 
ways  to  be  on  welfare.  There  are  people 
taking  government  handouts  who,  quite  na- 
turally, prefer  to  regard  themselves  as  bene- 
ficiaries of  official  Incentives. 

Forget  them  for  a  moment.  Each  case  la 
arguable,  and  the  only  real  sin  Is  self-right- 
eousness. 

This  President's  view  of  self-reliance  might 
have  fitted  us  in  the  early  19th  Century, 
appropriate  to  an  agrarian  society  In  the 
process  of  boisterous  expansion.  But  It  can- 
not answer  the  needs  of  this  modem  world 
where  the  real  frontier  Is  the  one  between 
the  slums  and  the  suburbs,  where  the  gen- 
eral store  Is  a  chain  supermarket,  where  the 
wagon  train  has  been  replaced  by  the  traffic 
Jam  and  computer  analysts  are  the  new 
pathfinders. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  oxu:  potential.  In- 
dividual Initiative  alone  is  not  going  to  build 
the  schools  or  train  the  teachers  America's 
youngsters  need. 

Self-reliance  cannot  redirect  a  massive 
economy  into  new  expanses  of  opportunity 
for  those  who  live  In  shrinking  rural  com- 
munities or  blighted  ghettos. 

Self-denial  will  not  cure  childhood  diseases 
or  conquer  the  heartbreak  of  an  old  age 
spent  In  solitary  Illness  and  enforced 
austerity. 

To  address  these  and  other  tasks  Is  the 
mission  of  a  confident  pe<^le,  acting  to- 
gether. The  men  who  built  the  great  medie- 
val cathedrals  of  Winchester  and  Milan  and 
Chartres  knew  such  confidence  for  they  were 
bound  to  each  other  by  the  link  of  a  shared 
faith.  We  are  tied  by  a  common  destiny  and 
a  shared  faith  that  It  can  be  magnificent. 
To  meet  our  imperatives,  the  great  role  of 
government  Is  to  unify,  to  Inspire  and  to  pro- 
vide the  leadership  and  some  of  the  tools 
with  which  we  go  about  our  work. 

But  piecemeal  attacks  on  great  national 
problems  cannot  contribute  forcefully  to 
their  solution.  We  only  Invite  further  deeper 
citizen  frustration  by  handing  out  trowels 
and  asking  people  to  move  mountains. 

We  must  embrace  instead,  and  with  a  new 
will,  the  harder  task  of  closing  the  great 
gaps  In  our  social  fabric,  the  disparities  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  between  the  races,  be- 
tween "private  opulence  and  public  squalor." 
We  wUl  not  achieve  a  more  open  society  by 
rewarding  our  most  selfish  Instincts.  We  can 
strive  toward  Justice  by  appealing  to  Amer- 
ica's conscience  to  heal  division  through 
common  effort  and  mutual  sacrifice. 

We  need  instead  a  restoration  of  our  most 
humane  Impulses  and  a  new  conviction  that 
the  will  to  Idealism  In  our  culture  can  be 
matched  by  the  compassionate  performance 
of  our  Institutions. 

That  faith  animates  America.  Honoring  Its 
dictates,  we  will  make  our  society  whole 
again. 

FUEL  OIL  CRISIS— TESTIMONY  BY 
SENATOR  McINTYRE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  In  recent 
weeks  we  have  been  hampered  In  our  el- 
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forts  to  seek  a  realistic  solution  to  the 
current  fuel  oil  shortage  by  misleading 
contradictory  and  inadequate  informa- 
tion concerning  the  ability  of  the  major 
oil  companies  to  provide  adequate  sup- 
plies. 

Now,  with  the  end  of  the  phase  n  price 
controls,  the  major  oil  companies  have 
announced  price  increases  on  heating  oil 
products  amounting  to  over  8  percent.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  such  an  increase 
can  possibly  be  justified  to  American  con- 
sumers without  more  information  than 
has  been  provided  thus  far  by  the  oil  in- 
dustries. 

Yesterd«iy,  In  testimony  before  the  Cost 
of  Living  Council  hearings  on  the  recent 
price  increases,  Senator  Thouas  J.  Mc- 
INTYRE  presented  a  thorough  and  incisive 
evaluation  of  the  present  situation.  I 
know  his  remarks  will  be  of  considerable 
interest  to  my  colleagues  and  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Senator  McInttrje's 
testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Sknator  Thomas  J.  McInttm 

It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  appear  be- 
fore you  today  as  a  witness  at  the  public 
hearings  you  are  now  holding  on  the  recent 
price  Increases  by  the  petroleum  Industry  on 
No.  2  distillate  or  as  It  is  better  known  In 
my  region  of  the  country — ^home  heating  oil. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  Intense  In- 
terest that  I  have  with  regard  to  this  matter 
and  I  hope  that  these  hearings  today  are  In 
and  of  themselves  an  Indication  that  Phase 
ni  of  the  wage  and  price  control  program  is 
more  than  a  "toothless  tiger"  and  will.  In 
fact,  require  the  various  segments  of  our  do- 
mestic economy  to  "toe  the  line"  on  prices 
and  wages  and  not  aUow  us  to  enter  Into  an- 
other Infiatlonary  spiral. 

Today's  hearings  by  the  Council  are  con- 
cerned with  recent  home  heating  oil  price  In- 
creases, and  I  make  no  pretense  of  appearing 
as  a  witness  having  any  professional  expertise 
as  to  the  justification  of  the  recent  action 
taken  by  several  oil  companies.  I  do  appear, 
however,  as  a  representative  of  the  consiimers 
of  beating  oil  In  this  country,  particularly  of 
those  consumers  living  In  my  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

I  would  like  to  raise  several  points  that  I 
hope  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  will  examine 
closely  m  Its  consideration  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  these  recent  price  Increases: 

1.  PRICB 

Of  course,  the  primary  reason  for  these 
hearings  today  Is  to  make  a  determination 
as  to  whether  the  recent  Increases  In  con- 
sumer costs  for  home  heating  oil  can  be 
justified  and  whether  they  meet  I>hase  m 
guidelines  and  standards. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
recent  increases,  I  would  like  to  cite  a  few 
figures. 

At  the  present  time,  annual  national  con- 
sumption of  home  heating  oil  Is  approxi- 
mately 2  million  barrels  a  day.  With  42  gal- 
lons In  a  barrel  this  2  million  b/d  figure 
equals  84  million  gallons  a  day.  Of  this  2 
million  b/d  national  consumption  rate,  the 
East  Coast  of  the  United  States  uses  ap- 
proximately %  or  1.3  million  b/d.  Out  of 
this  figure,  the  New  England  region  alone 
uses  approximately  400,000  b/d,  or  20%  of 
total  national  demand.  For  every  one  cent 
Increase  at  wholesale,  heating  oil  costs  In 
New  England  alone  are  Increased  by  962  mil- 
lion a  year.  Nationally  the  cost  is  over  9300 
million  a  year.  And  this  Is  just  the  Initial 
wholesale  Increase. 

This  fuel  Is  not  only  used  for  heating 
homes   throughout   the   United   States  but 


Is  also  a  basic  boiler  fuel  used  by  electric 
utilities,  hospitals,  public  and  private  build- 
ings, and  business. 

Each  cent  of  Increase  at  wholesale  has  a 
rippling  effect  throughout  the  entire  econ- 
omy that  cannot  be  easily  established  as  a 
net  consumer  cost.  I  am,  however,  sure  that 
no  one  would  disagree  that  substantial  cost 
Increases  In  such  a  basic  commodity  cer- 
tainly applies  strong  Infiatlonary  pressures 
on  many  segments  of  the  economy. 

The  question  Immediately  arises  as  to  what 
benefits  will  accrue  because  of  Incresises  In 
price.  Does  this  mean  that  the  Industry  wlU 
Increase  production  of  this  product,  thereby 
alleviating  shortage  or  near  shortage  situa- 
tions facing  several  areas  of  the  country  or 
does  It  metin  that  the  Indxistry  will  find  It 
more  profitable  to  continue  to  limit  produc- 
tion of  this  product  thereby  maintaining  a 
continuing  tight  supply  situation  which  can 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  additional  price  In- 
creases? 

This  Is  one  Issue  that  I  think  should  be 
thoroughly  explored  by  the  Cost  of  Living 
Coxincll  with  definite  assurances  by  the  In- 
dustry, substantiated  by  convincing  data, 
that  price  increases  will  In  actuality  result 
in  Increases  In  supply.  If  the  Industry  can- 
not show  this,  I  feel  that  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  would  find  It  Impossible  to  approve 
the  recent  actions  taken  by  the  Industry. 

Another  point  that  Is  of  great  concern 
to  me  Is  the  fact  that  as  early  as  last  August, 
several  major  refiners  were  Indicating  even 
that  early  that  without  price  Increases  there 
would  be  no  Incentive  to  Increase  production 
of  home  heating  oil.  I  categorized  that  atti- 
tude as  "blackmail"  at  that  time,  and  I  think 
the  term  applies  equally  as  well  today. 

The  Industry  was  arguing  that  when  the 
price  freeze  was  first  Imposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  August  IS.  1971,  home  heating  oU 
prices  were  frozen  at  their  seasonably  low 
point.  Their  argument  continued  that  this 
product  Is  seasonal  In  nature  and  that  by 
freezing  the  price  at  the  low  point  the  indus- 
try had  no  Incentive  to  refine  substantial 
quantities. 

On  August  28,  1972,  an  article  appeared  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  quoting  a  vice  presi- 
dent of  a  major  oU  company  as  stating  that — 
and  I  quote  from  that  article — "The  mdustry 
WlU  turn  only  about  2.9  (sic)  percent  of  each 
barrel  of  crude  Into  home  heating  oil  this 
Winter  Instead  of  a  maximum  potential  25 
percent  because  any  higher  rate  of  fuel  oil 
production  will  just  not  be  economical  at 
present  prices."  The  article  went  on  to  state 
that  this  vice  president  said  that  If  the 
government  permits  a  one  cent  per  gallon 
price  boost,  he  estimated  that  the  processing 
rate  would  climb  to  24.6  percent  and  that 
would  mean  about  50,000  more  b/d  of  fuel 
oU. 

It  Is  simply  unbelievable  that  the  major 
oU  companies  could  be  as  Insensitive  as  to 
take  the  position  that  because  their  prices 
were  frozen  and  could  not  rise  that  they 
would  not  produce  a  product  as  essential 
to  the  weU  being  and  security  of  this  coun- 
try as  home  heating  oil.         • 

V^at  would  have  happened  to  wage  and 
price  controls  If  every  other  Industry  had 
taken  the  same  position  as  the  oil  Industry? 
The  tragedy  of  the  situation  Is  that  the 
major  refiners  of  this  country  did  exactly 
what  they  threatened  to  do.  They  did  not  get 
a  price  tacrease;  therefore,  they  did  not  pro- 
duce the  product;  therefore,  shortages  de- 
veloped. And  now  they  are  In  here  to  defend 
their  recent  actions. 

I  feel  compeUed  to  say  that  from  my  per- 
sonal point  of  view  no  price  Increase  would 
seem  equitable  at  this  point  to  an  Industry 
that  acted  in  such  a  callous  disregard  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  our  citizens  as  we  have 
Just  witnessed.  And  I  might  add,  we  are  not 
over  the  dilemma  yet.  There  is  still  the  cold- 
est part  of  the  winter  facing  us,  and  It  could 
well  be  that  shortages  will  develop  with  or 
without  these  recent  price  increases.  In  fact. 


It  Is  my  understanding  that  In  the  last  few 
days  the  soon-to-be  abolished  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  is  now  In  the  proc- 
ess of  developing  a  national  rationing  pro- 
gram for  petroleum  products. 

Another  side  of  this  pricing  question  that 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  should  look  at  Is 
gasoline.  If  home  heating  oil  prices  were 
caught  at  their  seasonal  low  point,  then  the 
opposite  is  true  of  gasoline.  The  peak  de- 
mand period  for  gasoline  in  this  country  and 
a  traditional  peak  point  In  price  for  that 
product  Is  during  the  Summer  months.  It 
would  appear  to  me  that  there  must  have 
been  some  balancing  of  cost  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  while  heating  oil  was  allegedly 
frozen  at  a  low  point;  gasoline  was  frozen 
at  a  higher  point.  However,  I  have  heard  no 
discussion  from  the  industry  on  this  point. 
2.  effect  of  fbice  increase 
I  certainly  hope  that  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council  win  take  a  close  hard  look  as  to 
exactly  what  the  industry  has  recently  done 
with  regard  to  price  increases.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  I  am  not  an  expert  with  regard  to 
petroleum  product  prices  and  can  only  rely 
upon  recent  press  reports.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  the  last  week  and  a  half 
there  has  been  an  upward  price  movement 
throughout  the  entire  Industry. 

It  was  begun  on  January  19  by  an  an- 
nouncement by  Mobil  on  Company  that  it 
would  immediately  Increase  wholesale  prices 
on  home  heating  oil  by  \  of  a  cent  a  gallon. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  within  the  next 
few  days  following  Mobil's  announcement 
the  remaining  major  refiners  increased  their 
wholesale  prices  at  a  minimum  level  of  ^ 
of  one  cent  a  gallon. 

If  that  was  the  only  action  taken,  it.  In  my 
opinion,  would  have  been  serious  enough  to 
justify  the  hearings  being  held  here  today. 
However,  that  was  not  the  case.  The  major 
suppliers  not  only  Increased  wholesale  prices, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  removed  what  are 
known  as  "dealer  discounts"  or  temporary 
dealer  allowances  (TDA). 

These  TDA's  are  actually  a  reflection  of 
competitive  distortions  within  the  industry 
and  of  continuing  efforts  at  maintaining  a 
retail  price  fix  on  home  heating  oil  and  other 
petroleum  products,  notably  gasoline. 

The  major  suppliers,  rather  than  allowing 
wholesale  prices  to  fluctuate  based  on  de- 
mand, generally  try  to  fix  prices  at  a  per- 
manent level  which  is  usually  referred  to  as 
"rack"  or  "tank-wagon"  price. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  with  regard 
to  gasoline,  "rack"  price  is  the  price  at  which 
the  gasoline  Jobber  purchases  the  product 
and  "tank-wsigon"  price  Is  the  price  he 
charges  the  dealer. 

With  regard  to  home  heating  oil.  there  Is 
normally  one  price  at  this  distribution  level 
which  Is  referred  to  within  the  Industry  as 
"rack"  price.  Major  suppliers  follow  a  pricing 
procedure  called  "posted  pricing"  whereby 
they  try  to  maintain  the  price  at  a  certain 
constant  level.  Because  of  competition  among 
other  suppliers,  notably  independent  dealers. 
it  Is  difficult  to  maintain  this  fixed  posted 
price  and  rather  than  changing  the  fixed 
price  they  allow  what  Is  referred  to  as 
"dealer  discounts"  to  their  distributors. 
When  the  major  oil  companies  announced 
their  recent  wholesale  price  increases  they 
also  took  another  step  and  that  was  to  re- 
move dealer  discounts. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  depending 
upon  the  area  of  the  country  and  the  sup- 
plier, these  discounts  range  anywhere  from 
.3  of  one  percent  a  gallon  to  one  cent. 

By  doing  this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  recent 
price  Increases  on  home  heating  oil  are  much 
more  substantial  than  the  8  percent  figure 
that  Is  being  referred  to  by  several  major  oil 
companies  in  recent  price  Increase  announce- 
ments. 

In  the  way  of  illustrating  these  increases. 
I  would  like  to  quote  some  figures  I  obtained 
from  a  Texaco  dealer  In  New  Hampshire. 
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January  18,  he  waa  purchasing  home 
Lg  oU  from  Texaco  at  a  posted  price  of 
cents  a  gallon.  He  was  also  receiving, 
however,  a  .6  of  one  cent  a  gallon  dealer  dls- 
which  made  his  actual  purchase  price 
cents  a  gallon.  A  few  days  after  Mobil 
its  prices.  Texaco  also  announced  an 
«  In  Its  price  from  the  posted  price  of 
cents  a  gallon  to  a  12.95  cents  or  a  %  of 
cent  Increase.  However,  the  company  also 
ed  at  the  same  time  rjielr  dealer  dls- 
coufat  of  .6  of  a  cent  a  gallon.  So  rather  than 
having  a  wholesale  price  Increase  of  %  of  a 
a  gallon,  there  was  actually  a  I'i  cents 
.  This  wholesale  price  Increase  was 
»tely   reflected   In   a  retaU   price   In- 
of  from   19.9   cents  a  gallon   to  21.5 
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S<  1  what  you  have  In  effect  Is  a  percentage 
Inci  »as«  substantially  higher  than  the  8  per- 
cent  figure  quoted  In  recent  press  releases. 

Tl  lis  la  a  point  that  I  hope  the  Cost  of 
Llvl  lg  Council  will  look  into  very  closely. 
V^at  the  major  oil  companies  have  done 
action  is  to  hide  from  the  consumer 
true  cost  of  these  recent  price  increases. 
Whlje  the  oU  companies  claim  that  they  have 
Increased  prices  by  %  of  a  cent  to  one 
a  gallon  they  have  actually  Increased  it 
substantially  higher,  leaving  the  dealer  to 
explain  to  the  consumer  how  it  Is  that  there 
a  14  of  one  cent  increase  at  wholesale 
;hat  his  retail  prices  have  gone  up  by  at 
I'.i    cents    a    gallon    and   maybe    even 
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disturbing  issue  Is  the  question 
I  discounts.  Again  quoting  from 
Wall  Street  Journal  article,  the  same 
president  of  the  major  oU  company  dis- 
-■  the  fact  that  heating  oil  prices  here 
their  seasonal  low  point  because  the 
7  traditionally  grants  Summer  dls- 
of  up  to  one  cent  below  normal 
prices  to  encourage  the  terminal 
s,  dealers,  and  home  owner  to  store 
the  dil  In  his  tank  during  the  Summer  and 
that  this  saves  storage  costs  for  the  Industry. 
Fr(  m  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to 
devel  ap.  it  appears  that  there  is  a  movement 
unde-way  now  to  grant  seasonal  discounts 
this  Summer.  If  this  is  true  then  it  simply 
represents  an  additional  price  increase  that 
be  borne  by  the  heating  oil  consumer. 
:t  removal  of  Summer  discounts  may 
I  Ignal  even  further  price  increases  next 

reason  for  this  is  that  without  a 
Sumiaer  seasonal  discount  incentives  are 
remo  red  for  customers  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panie3  to  store  this  product  during  the 
Sumi  ler 


industry  might  well  announce  later 

Jpring  it  intends  to  raise  heating  oil 

even  further  next  Pall.  If  this  is  the 

then   we   are   not   talking   about   price 

ises  of   »4   of  a  cent   a  gallon;    or  one 

I  gallon,  or  even  two  cents  a  gallon;  or — 

'orbid — even  three  cents  a  gallon;   but 

possibly  as   high   In   the   next   nine   months 

cents  to  five  cents  a  gallon.  And  If 

Is   not   Inflation  and   price   gouging  I 

know  what  are. 


3.   COMPETrriON 


is  a  direct  manifestation  of  the  level 
cc  mpetltlon    within    an    industry.    Price 
dl  ;y  is  an  Indication  of  a  lack  of  a  spirit 
competitiveness  between  businesses.  This 
--'■Scted  in  higher  costs  to  consumers  and 
results  In  distortions  within  the  in- 
involved.   A   serious   question   must 
raised  in  the  home  heating  oil  market  as 
wqether  these  price  Increases  are  a  sign 
competition  or  a  manifesta- 
extreme  competitive  distortions.  Nor- 
in   competitive   Industries  price   ad- 
its upward  are  taken  as  a  last  resort 
cnly  when  the  Industry  as  a  whole   is 
cost   increases. 

general  area  of  price  competition  In 
heating  oil  market  is  at  the  retail 
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level.  One  question  I  hope  that  the  Cost  of 
Living  CouncU  wUl  direct  itself  to  U  whether 
the  major  suppliers  who  are  raising  whole- 
sale prices  intend  to  continue  their  normal 
marketing  procedures  or  whether  structural 
changes  will  accompany  the  price  increases. 
The  structural  changes  I  am  referring  to 
here  would  be  a  forward  integration  into 
the  marketing  segment  by  the  supplier 
rather  than  continuing  to  sell  to  his  tradi- 
tional customers — the  small  business  dealer 
and  Jobber. 

It  may  well  be  that  these  recent  price  in- 
creases win  result  in  a  diversion  of  needed 
supplies  from  the  small  business  dealer  to 
large  commercial  accounts.  This  Is  of  grave 
concern  to  me  In  that  the  dealer  is  the  tradi- 
tional supplier  to  the  home  owner  while  the 
major  companies  normally  deal  directly  only 
with  large  institutional  purchasers. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil would  receive  assurances  from  the  major 
oil  companies  that  these  recent  price  in- 
creases will  not  result  in  structural  changes 
in  marketing  in  which  the  company  itself 
becomes  the  retailer,  thereby  forcing  its  deal- 
ers out  of  business. 

4.    SHORTAGES 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil, as  I  am  sure  you  are  well  aware,  various 
sections  of  the  country  have  been  experi- 
encing in  varying  degrees  shortages  of  home 
heating  oil  since  the  first  of  December.  19'72. 
The  Issue  of  supply  of  this  essential  prod- 
uct should  be  of  primary  concern  to  you  In 
your  examination  of  these  recent  price 
increases. 

As  early  as  last  year,  evidence  began  to 
mount  that  this  country  was  on  a  collision 
course.  National  stocks  of  home  heating  oil 
were  slow  in  returning  to  their  normal  levels 
in  1972.  and  all  indications  were  that  the 
industry  was  not  preparing  for  Its  normal 
switch-over  in  refinery  runs  from  an  em- 
phasis on  gasoline  to  increalfed  production  of 
home  heating  oil. 

In  fact,  as  early  as  May  of  last  year.  I  wrote 
to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  indicating  that  during  the 
1972-1973  Winter,  shortages  could  very  well 
develop  in  many  sections  of  the  country. 

By  August  of  last  year,  this  prospect  was 
sven  more  obvious. 

On  the  first  of  September.  I  wrote  to  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Morton  asking  that 
his  Department  conduct  a  survey  to  assure 
that  adequate  supplies  would  be  available  for 
this  Winter. 

On  September  19  and  20,  the  subcommittee 
I  chair  on  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  held  hearings  on  the 
adequacy  of  home  heating  oil  supplies.  G«n- 
eral  Lincoln  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness,  and  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Wakefield. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Emergency 
Programs  cf  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
both  testified.  During  those  hearings.  Mr' 
Wakefield  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  a 
study  done  by  the  Department  at  my  request 
on  fuel  oil  supplies. 

During  General  Lincoln's  appearance  be- 
fore the  subcommittee,  he  stated — and  I 
quote  from  the  hearing  record — "I  have  been 
assured  by  several  major  suppliers  that  there 
should  be  an  adequate  supply  of  No.  2  oil 
during  the  coming  Winter.  The  Industry  has 
the  necessary  refining  capacity  and  necessary 
feedstocks  to  Insure  an  adequate  supply." 

Also,  Mr.  Wakefield  testified  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  study  had  found: 
"In  summary,  the  study  indicates  a  tight  but 
workable  supply  situation  for  distillate  fuel 
oil  In  districts  I  through  IV,  even  with  a 
reasonably  severe  Winter." 

The  experiences  that  we  have  encountered 
during  the  past  two  months  clearly  show 
exactly  how  wrong  their  predictions  were. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  apparent  that  either 
one  of  two  things  happened.  Either  the  Fed- 
eral officials  responsible  for  oil  policy  in  this 
country  displayed  an   unbelievable  level  of 
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Incompetency  or  the  petroleum  Industry  it- 
self misrepresented  the  facts.  I  personally 
believe  that  a  combination  of  both  factors 
were  at  work. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  study  that  the  Industry  simply  re- 
fused to  refine  the  amount  of  home  heating 
oil  necessary  to  meet  domestic  demand 

As  early  as  October  13,  1972,  the  entire 
Senate  Delegation  from  New  England  wrote 
to  the  President  indicating  our  belief  that 
unless  corrective  action  was  taken  before 
November  1  that  shortages  would  develop 
this  Winter.  The  Senate  Delegation  from 
New  England  urged  that  Import  levels  of 
home  heating  oil  be  Increaesd  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  this  product  for  the  Win- 
ter  heating  season. 

I  also  wired  the  President  on  November  1 
1972,  and  again  on  December  13,  reiterating 
our  request  and  urging  an  Increase  In  for- 
eign Imports. 

What  we  have  Just  witnessed  within  the 
past  few  months  Is  a  tragic  example  of  the 
complete  failure  of  our  Federal  oil  policy 

And  the  actions  taken  by  the  major  oU 
companies  in  this  country,  in  my  opinion 
Indicate  that  they  totally  failed  to  assume 
their  responsibility  and  simply  allowed 
shortages  to  develop  as  an  Inducement  to 
force  the  government  to  grant  price  In- 
creases. Make  no  mistake  about  It,  there  was 
no  real  shortage  In  the  traditional  sense 
There  were  supplies  of  home  heating  oil 
but  this  country's  oil  policy  did  not  make 
them  available  to  the  domestic  consumer. 

5.    QUOTA  SYSTEM 

What  I  mean  when  I  say  there  was  no 
actual  shortage  of  product  is  that  since  1959 
this  country  has  systematically  excluded  for- 
eign imports  of  crude  oil  and  products 
through  the  operation  of  the  Mandatory  OU 
Import  Quota  System.  This  quota  protects 
the  domestic  Industry  from  foreign  competi- 
tion and  assures  the  Industry  that  they  will 
maintain  the  ability  to  fix  prices  in  this 
country  at  a  substantially  higher  level  than 
the  world  market. 

By  carefully  controlling  the  amount  of 
foreign  Imports  allowed  Into  this  country 
there  is  only  enough  supply  to  meet  demand' 
iTils  destroys  price  competition  and  forces 
the  consumer  to  pay  billions  of  dollars  a  year 
more  for  his  oil  products. 

During  the  last  few  months,  we  have  wit- 
nessed exactly  how  unfair  this  quota  sys- 
tem Is  to  the  American  people.  By  limiting 
home  heating  oil  Imports  to  a  small  percent- 
age of  domestic  demand,  there  Is  a  continu- 
ing situation  allowing  the  major  oil  com- 
panies to  extract  ransom  prices  from  the 
consumer  without  fear  of  competition  The 
real  tragedy  of  this  quota  system  Is  that  It 
keeps  us  constantly  on  the  brink  of  shortage 

What  has  happened  this  Winter  clearly 
shows  the  complete  failure  of  the  oil  im- 
port quota  system.  Its  stated  goal  is  to  keep 
out  foreign  oil,  thereby  supporting  artlflclally 
high  domestic  prices. 

If  the  Admimstratlon  had  heeded  the 
warnings  that  a  number  of  us  made  in  the 
Summer  and  Fall  of  1972,  shortages  would 
not  have  developed  this  Winter.  But,  Instead 
no  action  was  taken  to  ease  Import  controls 
until  after  a  month  of  actual  home  heatlne 
oil  shortages. 

Why  did  It  take  so  long  before  the  Admin- 
istration acted? 

In  fact,  the  actions  taken  and  the  manner 
In  which  they  were  Implemented  certainly 
does  not  give  the  consumer  any  assurance 
that  Federal  oil  policy  takes  his  needs  and 
concerns  Into  consideration. 

Why  did  the  President  wait  until  actual 
shortages  developed  before  removing  import 
controls  on  home  heating  oil? 

The  coincidences  of  recent  actions  both 
regarding  wage  and  price  controls  and  home 
heating  oil  imports  raise  serious  questions 
In  my  mind. 
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On  January  11,  1973,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced the  Implementation  of  Phase  m  of 
wage  and  price  controls.  On  January  17, 1973, 
the  President  removed  import  controls  on 
home  heating  oil  for  the  first  four  months 
of  the  year  and  on  January  19,  1973,  the 
major  oil  companies  began  announcing  price 
increases. 

As  early  as  December  21,  1972.  in  a  submis- 
sion to  the  President's  Oil  Policy  Commit- 
tee by  the  Independent  Fuel  Terminal  Op- 
erators Association,  evidence  was  beginning 
to  mount  showing  that  a  number  of  major 
oil  companies  and/or  their  affiliates  were  ac- 
cumulating sizeable  stocks  of  home  heating 
oil  aboard. 

In  its  submission  to  the  OU  Policy  Com- 
mittee, the  Association  states — and  I  quote — 
"there  are  indications  that  several  major  re- 
finers who  operate  in  the  Caribbean  and  Eu- 
rope are  withholding  quantities  of  No.  2  fuel 
oil  from  the  market.  These  refiners  may  be 
holding  the  product  in  anticipation  of  receiv- 
ing permission  to  Import  the  No.  2  fuel  oil 
themselves."  Such  permission  was,  of 
course,  granted  on  January  17. 

On    Friday,    January    19,    1973,    two    days 
after  Import  controls  were  removed  on  home 
heating    oil,    an    article    appearing    In    the 
Journal  of  Commerce  states — and  I  quote— 
"The  major  oil  companies  were  the  big  win- 
ners in  the  oil  import  program  revisions  an- 
nounced Wednesday,  some  industry  analysts 
and  critics  indicate,  with  the  consuming  pub- 
lic finishing  barely  in  the  money  and  the 
independent  importers  trailing  far  behind." 
Further  on  in  the  article.  It  is  stated  that : 
"The    oil    was    actually    available,    industry 
sources  say,  but  not  available  to  the  inde- 
pendents— because   it   was   in   the   hands  of 
overseas    affiliates    of    the    domestic    majors 
and  the  subsidiary  companies  wouldn't  re- 
lease it.  It  has  been  reported  for  instance, 
that  Phillips  has  55  million  gallons  of  home 
heating  oU  In  storage  In  England,  and  Stand- 
ard Oil  of  Indiana  an  even  greater  cache." 
In  view  of  these  allegations.  It  would  seem 
imperative   for  the   Cost   of   Living   Council 
to  obtain  from  the  companies  which  recent- 
ly InsUtuted  price  increases    (1)    month  to 
month  figures  showing  total  overseas  stocks 
of  home  heating  oil  held  by  major  oil  com- 
panies, their  affiliates,  and  other  American 
Qompanies   who  refine   abroad   for   January 
of  this  year  and  for  the  last  two  years;    (2) 
overseas   purchases   by  major  oil   companies 
on  the  spot  market  from  December  15.  1972. 
to  January  17.  1973;   and   (3)    total  Imports 
of  home  heating  oil  from  January   17,   1973 
to  date  by  major  oil  companies. 

Certainly  this  is  not  admissible  evidence 
in  the  court  of  law.  but  it  certainly  does  pro- 
vide weight  to  the  presumption  that  what 
is  good  for  big  oil  is  good  for  the  country. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  running  out 
of  the  domestic  ability  to  produce  and  re- 
fine enough  oil  to  meet  this  country's  de- 
mands, we  are  constantly  bombeu-ded  by  ads 
on  TV.  radio,  and  in  print,  sponsored  by  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  telling  us 
"that  a  country  that  Is  run  on  oil  cannot 
afford  to  run  short." 

Well,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  we  run  on  oil. 

There  Is  also  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  we  have  run  short. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  shortage  Is  a 
contrived  one  with  the  oil  industry  and  the 
Federal  government  Joining  In  an  alliance, 
the  stated  purpose  of  which  Is  to  assure 
that  we  have  only  enough  oU  to  meet  the 
price. 

I  can  well  understand  that  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  will  assert  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  quota  system  Is  beyond  Its  au- 
thority. However.  It  Is  encumbent  upon  you 
to  understand  that  price  Increases  within 
the  oil  Industry  are  dh-ectly  controlled  by 
the  oil  import  program. 
The  tragedy  to  my  region  of  the  country  Is 
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that  these  new  price  Increases  plus  the 
quota  will  cost  my  region  thU  year  alone 
several  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  And 
for  what  purpose?  To  protect  an  industry 
at  the  cost  of  the  consumer! 

It  is  Just  as  unfair  today  as  it  was  almost 
fourteen  years  ago  when  this  quota  was  im- 
posed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion.  I  hope  that 
these  hearings  are  not  simply  pro  forma 
window  dressing  for  a  fait  accompli  but 
win  truly  go  Into  the  complete  Justification 
for  these  recent  price  increases. 

If  we  are  to  control  inflation,  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  hold  down  prices  This 
Is  the  first  public  hearing  held  on  a  price 
increase  during  the  Phase  III  program,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  handles  the  matter 
presently  before  it  will  be  considered  a  prec- 
edent by  both  industry  and  the  consumer  as 
to  how  closely  price  increases  will  be  moni- 
tored in  this  country  over  the  next  few 
months. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  LYNDON  JOHNSON 
Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  unlike  my 
more  fortunate  colleagues,  I  can  not 
claim  to  have  served  in  Congress  with 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson — or  even  to  have 
seen  him.  When  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
first  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1938,  I  had  not  yet  been 
born.  When  he  was  elected  to  the  US 
Senate,  where  I  now  sit,  I  had  reached 
the  ripe  age  of  6,  more  interested  in  play- 
ing than  politicking. 

But  as  my  interest  in  politics  devel- 
oped early.  I  could  not  help  become  In- 
terested—and fascinated— by  the  polit- 
ical professionalism  of  Lyndon  Johnson 
His  mammoth  concern  for  the  well-being 
of  impoverished  Americans  is  a  perma- 
nent  and    distinguishing   mark    of   his 
Presidential  stewardship.  His  legislative 
programs  were  gargantuan  ones,  but  al- 
ways we  should  remember  the  generous 
Impulses   upon   which   these   programs 
rested.  •  If    his    stewardship    became    a 
"splendid  misery,"   as   some   have   de- 
scribed the  Presidency,  nevertheless  the 
word  "splendid"  should  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  his  Presidency  as  well 
as  the  "misery"  of  it.  If  his  failures  were 
sometimes  larger  than  life,  so  were  his 
successes.  It  does  neither  him  nor  his 
Presidency  a  disservice  to  paint  him.  as 
an  artist  once  did.  another  outstanding 
but  earlier  President,  "warts  and  all  " 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  January  24,  1973,  which  dis- 
cusses the  Johnson  Presidency,  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
The  public  lifetime  of  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  spanned  almost  four  decades  It 
was  a  period  marked  not  Just  by  the  de- 
velopment of  certain  powerful  currents  in 
American  thought,  but  also  by  an  eventual 
reappraisal  of  where  those  currents  had  led 
Thus,  much  which  had  been  considered  de- 
sirable, necessary  and  even  holy  In  Mr.  John- 
son's political  youth  had  fallen  Into  dis- 
repute by  the  time  that  he  left  office  "In- 
ternationalism" had  come  to  be  known  as 
"interventlonlsm"  by  many,  its  painful  and 
costly  effects  haunting  the  nation  in  a  seem- 
ingly unendable  war.  And  the  vital  and 
generous  Impulses  that  had  animated  Mr 
Johnson's  commitment  to  domestic  legisla- 


tion from  the  New  Deal  through  the  Great 
Society  had  come  to  be  seen  bv  many  as 
obsolete  and  outworn  habits  of  mind  which 
caused  as  many  troubles  as  thev  cured  At 
the  airport  sendoff  that  January  day  In  1969 
when  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  homebound  plane 
vanished  into  the  clouds,  his  longtime 
friends  and  colleagues  were  left  with  more 
than  an  eerie  feeling  of  the  suddenness  and 
totality  With  which  power  is  relinquished 
In  this  country.  The  summarv  departure  of 
this  man  who  had  been  the  larger-than  life 
center  of  ambition  and  authority  in  govern- 
ment for  five  years,  also  seemed  symbolically 
to  end  a  self-contained  chapter  "in  the  na- 
tion s  political  development. 

It  was  an  era  characterized  both  domesti- 
cally and  in  foreign  policy  terms  by  an  as- 
c!t!!^?,"°".°'  responsibility-national  respon- 
sibility—for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  the 
rights  Of  the  mistreated,  the  fairness  of  the 
way  in  which  we  distribute  our  wealth  and 
the  general  well-being  and  subUltv  of  coun- 
™  ?"  .?''^'"  ^^*  *°''^'^-  °'  ^^  Johnsons 
S^nl.^r  n''  'V"  '^^"  «  Congressman. 
Senator.  Vice  President  and  Preslden^-it 
must  be  said  that  his  impact  was  so  pro- 
found that  there  is  hardly  a  case  in  which 
the  nation  was  either  blessed  or  victimized 
b>    this  particular  20th  centurv  passion  for 

'^TX'''''''  '°'  ^'^'^^  L>-^-^°"  Johnson 
,n^f  "^^^  "°^  '^8«'y  responsible.  Like 
indifferent  lovers  or  fractions  off.sprlng  a 
nation  can  often  take  things  for  granted  or 
seem  only  to  notice  when  it  has  be«i  wrong- 
ed. The  death  of  Mr.  Johnson  mav  serve 
momentarily  to  pull  us  back  from  these 
perspectives,  to  remind  us  that  much  which 
we  now  expect  from  our  government  and  our 
society  as  a  matter  of  course-black  voting 
rights,  care  for  our  elderiv  and  our  111- 
came  to  us  very  recently  and  largely  by 
courtesy  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  " 

The  simple.  Inescapable  fact  is  that  he 
cared-and  that  it  showed.  Being  in  all  wavs 
larger  than  life-sized,  he  cared  about  a  ^ot 
Of  things^  his  own  political  fortunes  his 
image,  tnd  his  place  in  history,  for  of  course 
he  was  vain.  But  he  was  consistent:  au  of 
his  appetltles  were  king-sized.  So  he  car«l 
about  people  with  the  same  enormous  in?e^ 

Irl'Jli     T-  "  ^*'^  ^^^^  ^*"   ^  'i^ade  that 
one   set   of  appetites   fed   on    the   other-    he 

ciinf/n  f*"'^  Wheedled  and  hammered 'and 
yearned  powerfully  to  do  great  and  good 
^':!rtT  '^"  ^  "^"^  '^  wanted '?S 
This  was  at  once  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  for  whUe  this 
remendous  force  was  more  often  than  not 
irresistible  over  the  years,  both  as  Sena?e 
Majority  leader  and  President,  it  waf  "me 
everything  about  the  man,  very  ofteii  ex 
cessive.  It  could  bend  the  political  process 
to  his  Will,  and  to  good  effect.  But  it  c?uTd 

at    rh^  ^f    ""^"    ^''    '^^'ght.    A    masler 
f.L  »%f  ^''''"^"'^"^>'  °f  ^^•^'^^s.   he  could 
.  .,    ,^""''  °^  *"  assassination   to  lever  a 
Civil  rights  law  or  a  gun  control  bui  throu-h 
Congress.    But    he    could    also    use    a    minor 
gunboat  skirmish  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  to 
produce  a  resolution  from  Congress  ghing 
overwhelming  support  to  a  war  effort  whose 
true    nature    was    never    revealed    in    terms 
Which  could  be  expected   to  prepare  either 
k\^k°"P''  °'  ^^^  P""^'":  ^°'  the  sacrifice 
Uu^  t"^"""^  '*^''  ^^  ^'Tected  to  accept 
Neither  Lyndon  John.<;ons  memor^•  nor  his 
place  in  history,  we  would  hope,  is  "going  to 
turn  entirely,  or  even  primarily  on  the  war 
that  grew  out  of  that  resolution;   for  Viet- 
nam there  Is  blame  enough  for  all  concerned 
over  four  administrations  and  a  good  num- 
ber   of    Congresses.    Confined    and    carried 
along  by  earlier  commitments,  counselled  bv 
the  men   recruited   by  his  predecessors    un- 
checked  by  Congress.  Mr    Johnson  plunged 
on.  overstating,  over-promising,  over-hoping 
over-reaching     But    if    his    time    in    office' 
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narked  the  big  Vietnam  escalation.  It  also 
m  111  be  remembered  for  the  fact  that  he.  by 
liipUcatlon  and  by  painfully  dlffi&ult  decl- 
81  on,  moved  toward  the  end  of  his  term  to 
aiknowledge  a  great  miscalculation — widely 
si  tared  In,  let  It  be  said — which  Is  not  some- 
tl  ling  Incumbent  Presidents  are  given  to  do- 
ing. Reluctantly,  grudgingly,  but  effectively, 
h  9  turned  the  war  effort  around,  abandoning 
"  ;raduated  response"  as  the  method  of 
c  lolce,  and  bequeathed  to  bis  successor  a 
g  -eater  opportunity  than  he  himself  Inher- 
it ed  to  move  toward  disengagement  and  a  re- 
el sflnltlon  of  the  mission  In  realistic  terms. 

When  Harry  Tniman  died  a  few  weeks  ago 
a ;  the  age  of  88,  he  died  the  beneSclary  of  a 
g  f t  Lyndon  Johnaon  was  not  to  receive:  20 
y  Mrs  had  passed  since  the  embattled  and 
n  luch  maligned  Mr.  Truman  had  held  office 
s  >  that  time  and  change  and  hindsight  vast- 
ly altered  the  view  people  had  of  him.  Mr. 
J  3hnsoa  was  never  lucky  In  this  regard.  His 
e  ich  and  every  achievement  from  his  Senate 
y  sars  on  seemed  to  be  followed  or  accom- 
F  knled  by  some  series  of  events  that  spoiled 
t  le  glory  of  the  moment.  Still,  we  do  not 
siare    the     notion,     now    being     advanced 

sometimes  with  bitterness)  of  how  unfair 
1  was  that  he  rarely  received  the  recognition 
13  B  deserved  in  his  lifetime  for  the  good  and 
also  great  things  he  did — or  that  the  criti- 
cism of  his  handling  of  the    war  unfairly 

0  Tcrshadowed  all  the  rest.  He  would  we  sus- 
F  ect.  have  a  wryly  humorous  view  of  all 
t  lis — much  as  he  craved  to  be  well-loved 
a  nd  well-remembered — because  he  was  too 
a  irewd.  not  to  say  cynical  a  student  of  hu- 

1  lan  and  political  nature  not  to  have  been 
a  mused  by  these  efforts  by  those  who  served 
1  Im  badly  from  time  to  time  to  revise  the 
iscord  In  his  (and  their)  favw.  Lyndon 
J  Qhnson  must  have  known  that  he  did  not 
I  eed  to  be  helped  Into  history. 
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consent  that  the  listing  of  my  assets  as 
of  September  30,  1972,  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CLAIBORNE   AND   NUALA   PELL-STATEMENT   OF   ASSETS 
AND    LIABILITIES   (UNAUDITED)   SEPT.   30,    1972 

[The  accompanying  notes  are  an  integral  part  of  this  statement! 


Estimated 

value 

Cost  basis 


ASSETS 

Cash  (including  certificate  of  deposit— 
Jffl.OOO)....  «6,367       J56.367 

Notes  receivable  (Note  1) «4,250         44,250 

Marketable  securities  (Schedule  1) 
(NoteZ) 1,749,211    2.114,762 

Investment  in  real  estate  (Schedule  2) 
(Nott3) 326,600       659.700 

Interest  in  partnerships  and  corpora- 
tion (Schedule  3)  (Note  4) 522,927       550,239 

Other  assets 4,000  2,500 

Total  assets. 2,703,355    3,427,818 

LIABILITIES 

Mortgage  payable.  Prudential 

lnsurance(payableJ500  per  annum 

plus  interest  at  5><i  percent) 16,500         16,500 

Accrued  income  taxes  on  unrealized 

asset  appreciation  (Note  5) - 253,500 

Total  liabilities 16,500       270.000 

Excess  of  assets  over  liabilities. ...  2, 686, 855    3, 157. 818 


PRICE  PRESSURE  ON  LOGS  FOR 
EXPORT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
4ay  the  President  quite  properly  noted 
t  tie  need  for  stabilization  of  wages  and 
jirices  on  the  national  interest.  This  is 
i  omethlng  on  which  we  can  all  agree.  He 
noted  the  presence  of  the  "club  in  the 
doset"  which  is  available  should  the 
1  ituation  warrant.  It  should  be  noted 
hat  the  "club"  may  have  to  be  fashioned 
(lUt  of  su^titute  materials  other  than 
'(rood,  because  of  the  tremendous  price 
1  (ressure  on  logs  for  export. 

For  example.  No.  1  Douglas  fir  peeler 
ixport  prices  the  week  of  January  24  was 
800  to  $900  M  hm  log  scale,  and  the  cur- 
ent  price  is  $975  to  $995  M  bm  Hemlock 
og  prices  for  export  are  as  high  as  $700 
A  bm. 

The  President  needs  to  look  into  the 
imbivalent  national  policy  that  permits 
his  situation  to  exist,  on  the  one  hand, 
md,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  maln- 
Ain  stabilized  domestic  prices  for  hous- 
ng  and' construction. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF 
SENATOR  PELL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
!lection  campaign  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
n  Rhode  Island  last  year,  both  my  op- 
x)nent  and  I  made  public  disclosure  of 
3ur  personal  financial  assets. 

In  order  that  this  information  may  be 
nore  readily  accessible,  I  ask  unanimous 


SCHEDULE  l.-MARKETABLE  SECURITIES 


Number 
of 

units 


Cost 


Estimated 
value 
basis 


STOCKS 

Actronics.Inc 982 

American  Intl.  Group  I nc 500 

Anheuser  Busch,  Inc 600 

Avon  Products,  lr)c 600 

Becton  Dickinson  &  Co 1.600 

Burroughs  Corp 374 

C*rrierCorp 1.326 

Channel  Cos 1.500 

Charter  Co 800 

Clark  Equipment  Co 1.000 

Coit  International.  Inc 2,000 

Coleco  Industries.  Inc 800 

Data  General 600 

Data  Ram  Corp 3.000 

Delour  Productions  Ltd 500 

Deltec  International  Ltd 2,475 

Development  Corp  of  America.  1, 000 
E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  & 

Co 50 

Engelhard  Minerals  &  Chem. 

Corp 2,800 

Federal  National  Mortgage 

Ajscc 1.848 

General  Electric  Co 2,000 

General  Motors  Corp 43 

Gillette  Co 1,000 

Horizon  Corp 1,500 

Hospital  Corp.  of  Amerna 1, 250 

Hycel.Inc 1,500 

International  Business 

Machines  Corp 260 

International  Investors.  Inc...  1,968 

Kimberly  Clark  Corp 1,500 

Logetronics,  Inc 1,470 

Medtronic.  Inc 1,000 

Modulus  Corp 1 

National  Chemsearch  Corp 1,000 

Pierce  SS  Co  5  percent  Cv  Pfd  900 

Pierce  SS  Co.... 10,000 

Preferred  Risk  Life  Ins.  Co....  1, 000 

SearleGD&Co 300 

SingerCo 600 

Snap  on  Tools  Corp 1.000 

Some  Development  Corp 1,000 

Sutro  Mortgage  Investment 

Trust— Warrants 100 

T.I.M.E.  DC.  Inc 2,000 

United  States  Trust  Co.  (New 

York) 1,000 

V.CA.Corp 1,000 

Variable  Annuity  Life  Ins.  Co..  1, 500 

Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc 1,500 


$550 

J550 

32,802 

38,000 

29,250 

38.250 

47, 027 

74,700 

5S.7S2 

71.  fOO 

7,899 

82.841 

7.900 

32,156 

47,329 

37,500 

35,200 

22.100 

36,756 

54,500 

46,480 

38.000 

13,517 

22.500 

30,000 

66,600 

22.500 

3.000 

25.000 

25.000 

39,420 

21.656 

24,400 

38.000 

8,288 

76.851 

75,600 

26.025 

33,957 

63, 187 

132,750 

3,824 

3.381 

53, 073 

53.500 

44,661 

34,688 

29.534 

50,000 

41,248 

20, 250 

85,068 

105,690 

22.156 

46,897 

52.744 

54.563 

3,240 

3.491 

35,619 

48,000 

50,000 

25,000 

37,  359 

79,000 

90,000 

90.000 

10,000 

10,000 

34.750 

34,625 

30,645 

30,600 

48.861 

48,750 

40,083 

49,000 

9,756 

10,500 

468 

225 

37,000 

19,500 

46,974 

58,750 

24, 160 

21,  375 

30,187 

31,  875 

40, 187 

43,688 

Number 

Estimated 

of 

value 

units 

Cost          basis 

Wall  Street  Growth  Fund.  Inc.    1,644       $10,892       $16,013 

Western  Union  Corp 456         21,405        22,629 

Xerox  Corp 500        39,791         79,250 

Total  stocks... 1,642,504    2,008,788 

Estimated 
Face  value 

value  (^st  basis 

BONOS 

Control  Data  Corp..  Conv. 

Sub.  Deb.,3H'  percent, 

Feb.  1,1989 $15,000       $16,008       $14,400 

Halliburton  Co..Cv.  Sub. 

Deb.,  4  percent.  Sept  IS. 

1997 35.000        35,000        36,750 

Port  of  New  York  Authority, 

Cv.  3.40  percent,  Feb.  1, 

1987 5.000  5,000  3.738 

Process  Plants  Corp.,  Cv. 

Sub..  6;^  percent.  June  1. 

1975 50.000         50.000        50,000 

Xerox  Corp.,  Cv.  Sub.  Deb., 

6  percent,  Nov.  1, 1995 600  699  1,086 

Total  bonds 106.707       105,974 

Total  marketable  securi- 
ties   1.749.211    2,114.762 

SCHEDULE  2.— INVESTMENT  IN  REAL  ESTATE 


Estimated 

value 

Cost  basis 


Land  and  building:  Dutchess  County, 

N.Y.,  approximately  300  acres $90,  OOn 

Residence:  Washington,  O.C 149,600 

Residence-  Newport,  R.I 62,000 

2  lots:  Newport.  R.I..  H  percent  interest.  25,  GOO 

ToUl 326,600 


$300,000 

229,100 

106,600 

24,000 


659,700 


SCHEDULE  3.-INTEREST  IN  PARTNERSHIPS  AND 
CORPORATION 


Glen  Ross  Ltd.  Partnerships:  4/268  units.  ($37)       $9, 700 

Train.  Cabot  &  Associates:  Omnibus  ac- 
count                       96,968       102,285 

Tram.  Cabot  &  Associates:  K  accounts..  399. 146       438, 254 

Baker  Research  Development  Corp.:  491 
shares 26,850 

Total 522.927       550.239 

— |- 

NOTES  TO  STATEMENT  OF  ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES 

Note  1 :  Notes  receivable— The  notes  were  received  from  sale 
of  property  in  Minnesota  and  New  York. 

Note  2:  Marketable  securities— The  amounts  siiown  as  est- 
mated  values  at  Sept  30.  1972,  were  based  on  the  quoted 
closing  or  latest  bid  prices. 

Note  3:  Investment  in  real  estate— The  estimated  values  are 
based  on  appraisals,  assessment  valuations  and  estimated 
selling  prices. 

Note  4:  Interest  in  partnerships  and  corporation— The  esb- 
matad  values  are  based  ?n  current  realizable  values 

Note  5:  Accrued  Income  taxes  on  unrealized  asset  apprK- 
iation— Unrealized  appreciation  in  value  of  assets  would,  if 
realized  require  payment  of  taxes  at  capital  gains  rates.  There- 
fore the  accrual  nas  been  made  on  that  basis. 

Note  6:  The  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  does  not 
include  personal  effects  and  furnishings  most  of  which  were 
inheriteo. 

Note  7:  Claiborne  and  Nuala  Pell  have  interests  m  various 
trusts. 

Note  8:  Claiborne  Pell  is  eligible  for  pensions  u-der  retirement 
plans  of  the  U.S.  S-nate  and.  at  the  age  of  60.  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard.  ,^    . 

Note  9:  Claiborne  Pell  holds  no  directorships  in  any  business 
or  other  institutions  for  profit  He  is  a  trustee  of  SL  George  s 
School.  Middletown.  ,.  ,^         .  ,, 

Note  10:  All  assets  are  owned  individually  by  Claiborne  Pell, 
except  the  residence  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  is  owned  by 
Claiborne  and  Nuala  Pell. 


ROBERT  M.  BALL:  A  DISTIN- 
GUISHED PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  during 
his  11  years  as  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner, Robert  Ball  exemplified  the  high- 
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est  qualities  of  public  service,  adminis- 
trative competence,  and  technical  know- 
how. 

Our  Nation,  the  Congress,  and  28  mil- 
lion social  security  beneflciarles  all  owe 
him  a  debt  of  thanks  for  his  personal 
dedication. 

Under  his  expert  direction  the  social 
seciuity  system  has  experienced  unprec- 
edented growth  and  improvements. 

Benefit  levels  have  been  improved  con- 
siderably. As  a  result  nearly  1.7  million 
persons  65  or  older  have  been  removed 
from  the  poverty  rolls  during  the  past  4 
years,  for  a  35 -percent  reduction. 

Medicare  has  been  enacted  into  law. 
With  the  approval  of  H.R.  1  coverage  has 
been  extended  to  1.7  million  disabled  so- 
cial security  beneficiaries. 

Quite  clearly,  major  advances  have 
been  achieved  In  improving  the  economic 
and  medical  position  of  older  Americans 
during  Bob  Ball's  teniu-e  as  Commis- 
sioner. 

Throughout  his  career,  he  also  in- 
sured that  the  social  security  system 
would  steer  clear  of  political  involve- 
ment. This  has  undoubtedly  contrib- 
uted to  the  overwhelming  acceptance  and 
the  high  degree  of  public  trust  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  system. 

For  these  reasons,  it  becomes  espe- 
cially Important  that  the  new  Commis- 
sioner of  Social  Security  be  someone  of 
Robert  Ball's  stature  and  an  Individual 
who  will  not  politicize  this  crucial  posi- 
tion for  the  Nation's  elderly,  disabled, 
and  survivor  beneficiaries. 

Recent  news  articles  and  editorials 
have  made  this  point  very  forcefully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks  several  news  articles  and  edi- 
torials on  this  Important  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Evening  Sun,  Jan.  26,  1973] 
Ball  Says  SSA  Proves  Govkenment  Can 
Work 
(By  Anne  8.  Phllbln) 
Robert  M.  Ball,  retiring  commissioner  of 
Social  Security  who  has  served  three  presi- 
dents, hopes  Americans  wlU  remember  that 
social  security  "la  at  the  very  least,  a  big 
exception"   to  widely  expressed   views  that 
government  isn't  working. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  feeling  today," 
he  said  In  a  fareweU  Interview  in  his  ninth 
floor  office  at  Woodlawn,  "that  federal  pro- 
grams, particularly  many  Great  Society  pro- 
grams, are  not  working  well. 

"If  this  Is  true,  and  I  am  not  sure  It  Is," 
he  added,  "I  think  Americans  shouldn't  for- 
get social  security  Is  a  big  exception. 

"It  Is  by  far  the  largest  of  federally  fi- 
nanced programs  In  the  area  of  health, 
education  and  welfare,  and  accounts  for  al- 
most one-fourth  of  the  country's  entire 
budget." 

Explaining  this,  Mr.  BaU  said  that  In  1974 
the  Social  Security  Administration  will  be 
paying  out  about  $70  billion,  with  one  out 
of  every  eight  Americans  In  the  country  re- 
ceiving a  monthly  check. 

The  $70  billion  figure  Includes  $54.73  bil- 
lion In  social  security  cash  benefits,  about 
$10  billion  for  Medicare  payments,  $408  mil- 
lion in  "black  lung"  benefits  to  miners  and 
their  widows  and  children,  and  an  estimated 
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$3.6  billion  to  be  paid  out  under  the  Supple- 
mental Security  Income  program  effective 
January  1,  1974.  for  the  needy  aged,  blind 
and  disabled. 

MtNIMTTM   INCOMX 

SSI  guarantees  a  uniform  minimum  In- 
come of  at  least  $130  a  month  for  an  in- 
dividual and  $196  monthly  for  a  couple;  it 
is  a  100  per  cent  federaUy  financed  and  fed- 
erally administered  program. 

Mr.  Ball  said  he  believes  SSI  is  a  "very  good 
addition  to  the  social  security  law.  The  fed- 
eral payments  will  be  higher  than  those  now 
paid  by  more  than  half  the  states,"  he  said. 

"The  amount  Is  getting  closer  to  what  peo- 
ple need  to  live  on,"  he  added,  "and  certain 
onerous  and  restrictive  features  of  some  state 
welfare  assistance  programs  such  as  home 
lien  laws,  will  be  removed." 

Mr.  Ball  said  he  thinks  social  security  cash 
benefits,  which  have  Increased  more  than  70 
per  cent  in  the  last  five  years,  have  "reached 
a  new  level  of  adequacy." 

"We  now  have  the  automatic  provision 
which  will  keep  benefits  up  to  date  as  the 
cost  of  living  goes  up.  Also,  benefits  rise  as  a 
worker's  earnings  rise.  Medicare  coverage  has 
been  broadened  to  include  disabled  persons 
under  age  65. 

"Over  a  hundred  other  changes  In  social 
security  and  Medicare  have  Improved  the  pro- 
tection of  present  and  future  workers  and 
their  families.  Americans  are  paying  more  but 
they  are  getting  more,"  he  commented. 

SOUNDLY    rrNANCU) 

Mr.  Ball  said  the  social  security  program  is 
"completely  and  soundly  financed,  under 
present  law,  to  the  year  2011." 

Touching  upon  administrative  policies  and 
leadership  which  have  molded  the  Social 
Security  Administration  into  what  President 
Nixon  has  called  a  "model  for  other  govern- 
ment agencies,"  Mr.  Ball  said  he  is  very  proud 
of  a  number  of  things  that  have  happened 
during  his  11 -year  tenure  as  commissioner. 

"We  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in 
training  minorities  for  better  Jobs  with  SSA, 
opened  up  more  career  opportunities  for 
women,  pioneered  In  fair  housing  for  our  em- 
ployees, sponsored  a  volunteer  program 
whereby  otir  employees  respond  acUvely  to 
community  needs,  and  supported  a  substan- 


tkal  education  program. 


/'We  have  a  strong  union  (American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employes,  Local  1923) 
which  does  a  good  job  in  protecting  employee; 
it  is  aggressive,  but  responsible,"  Mr.  Ball 
said. 

"And  I  think  SSA  has  had  a  positive  Impact 
on  the  Baltimore  area  in  the  19,000  Jobs  it 
presently  provides  here  plus  the  3,000  that 
will  be  needed  to  Implement  the  recent  legis- 
lative changes." 

NEW    BUnjJINGS 

Mr.  Ball  said  the  agency's  expansion  pro- 
gram would  Include  new  buildings  "here  at 
Woodlawn  and  also  in  downtown  Baltimore." 

Although  he  said  it  wotild  be  difficult  to 
leave  SSA  at  this  partlctilar  time  in  history 
when  the  agency  faces  major  problems  In 
implementing  H.  R.  I's  legislative  changes, 
Mr.  Ball  Indicated  his  departure  was  a  "mu- 
tual agreement"  between  the  President  and 
himself. 

He  said  he  plans  to  write,  answer  questions 
raised  by  those  who  attack  the  social  security 
system,  and  help  in  the  development  of  long- 
range  policy  on  national  health  Insurance. 
On  the  latter,  he  said  "the  question  today  is 
not  if  we  need  it,  but  how  we  can  accom- 
plish it." 

Mr.  Ball  began  his  federal  career  in  1939 
as  a  field  assistant  in  a  New  Jersey  district 
office  at  an  annual  salary  of  $1,620.  He  worked 
his  way  up  through  the  ranks  and  by  1954 
had  become  deputy  director  of  the  former 


Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  survivors  Insurance. 
Through  government  reorganization,  this 
bureau  was  to  become  the  Social  Security 
Administration  in  the  early  sixties. 

Since  AprU,  1962  when  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  appointed  him  commissioned,  Mr. 
Ball  has  been  serving  "at  the  pleasure  of 
the  President  for  the  time  being." 

SHOCKED    SURPRISX 

Between  then  and  now.  he  has  submitted 
four  pro-forma  resignations  to  Presidents 
Johnson  and  Nixon.  When  the  fourth  was 
accepted  by  the  White  House  early  thU 
month,  the  announcement  was  greeted  in 
SSA  and  official  Washington  with  shocked 
surprise,  principally  Ijecause  Mr.  Ball  is  as 
respected  for  his  management  leadership  as 
his  knowledge  of  social  insurance. 

He  is  also  well-known  and  well-Uked  on 
Capital  Hill,  having  testified  at  every  con- 
gressional hearing  on  social  security  since 
the  early  Fifties. 

In  describing  the  qualifications  needed  by 
hU  successor,  Mr.  Ball,  in  the  Judgment  of 
his  peers,  has  used  the  words  thev  would 
use  to  best  describe  him. 

"He  should  be  someone  with  experience 
in  running  a  large  federal  agency,  he  shotxld 
be  nonpoUtical  and  a  humanitarian." 

During  his  30  years  of  federal  service, 
Robert  M.  Ball  has  placed  his  Indelible  stamp 
upon  the  social  security  system.  Of  all  the 
schemes  generated  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  nation's  people,  social  security  stands 
almost  uniquely  In  its  absence  of  assocUted 
scandal  and  accomplishment  of  lu  mission. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star-News, 

Jan.  30.  1973) 

Social  SECtmrrT  Head  Disputes  Benettt  Ctrrs 

(By  Philip  Shandler) 

President  Nixon's  claims  that  increased 
payments  by  Medicare  recipients  of  their 
hospitalization  costs  would  shorten  hospital 
stays  have  been  disputed  by  the  outgoing 
Social  Security  administrator. 

Robert  M.  Ball,  whose  resignation  from  the 
post  he  has  held  the  last  11  years  has  been 
accepted  by  Nixon,  said  he  cannot  support 
several  aspects  of  the  proposed  budget  for 
health  care  for  the  elderly. 

In  his  budget  message  yesterday  Nixon 
caUed  for  legislation  to  raise  the  annual 
deductible— the  patient's  IrUtial  out-of- 
pocket  cost — on  doctors'  bills  from  $60  to  $85. 
and  to  boost  the  patient's  share  of  subse- 
quent expenses  from  20  percent  to  25  per- 
cent. 

More  basically,  he  recommended  revising 
the  payment  formula  for  the  hospital  insur- 
ance portion  of  Medicare  available  to  anyone 
over  65  without  an  enrollment  fee. 

Currently  each  patient  entering  a  hospital 
pays  $72  for  room  and  board  the  first  day.  a 
national  average,  but  nothing  more  until  the 
61st  day  of  hospitalization.  Then  he  pays 
$13-a-day  for  the  next  30  days  and  $26-a-day 
a  maximum  of  another  60  davs  when  the 
benefits  run  out. 

The  administration  would  have  the  patient 
pay  the  actual  cost  of  his  first  day  in  the  hos- 
pital, and  10  percent  of  all  services  there- 
after. 

Administration  officials  said  their  aim  Is 
confronting  both  patients  and  doctors  with 
"the  real  costs"  of  hospitalization  to  discour- 
age long  stays. 

But,  Ball  said.  If  patient  costs  were  "a  ma- 
jor thing"  in  hospital-bed  utilization,  how 
come  hospitalization  is  lower  for  subscribers 
to  the  so-called  Kaiser  plan,  a  health-main- 
tenance organization,  than  for  the  public 
generally? 

Subscribers  in  health-maintenance  orga- 
nizations are  entitled  to  virtually  free  medi- 
cal and  hospital  care  on  payment  of  an  an- 
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fe«.  The  administration  haa  been  citing 
hospital  usage  by  these  persons  in 
advcfcatlng  funding  for  the  creation  of  more 
HMCb. 

Bi  ll's  remarks  were  the  first  clear  Indica- 
tion of  a  policy  spilt  with  the  Nixon  admlnls- 
tratl >n. 


Tlje  President  announced  three  weeks  ago 

he  had  accepted  Ball's  resignation.  Ball 

he  was  happy  to  go,  though  willing  to 

on. 

friends  said  he  would  have  preferred 

and  key  congressmen  said  they 

distressed  that  he  would  be  leaving  as 

;overnment  Is  moving  into  several  new 

,  Including  federalization  of  current 

welfare  assistance  for  adults. 


that 
said 
serv« 

Biit 
to  n  main, 
were 
the 

progtams 
state 


[Pjom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  8,  1973] 
Defender  of  the  Aged 


In  his  decade  as  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner, Robert  M.  Ball  has  demonstrated  both 
competence  and  social  imag- 
of  a  high  order.  He  came   Into  the 
Federal  Insurance  program  for  protec- 
of  the  aged  and  disabled  not  long  after 
(^tabllshment    In    1937.    His   subsequent 
entitles  him  to  rank  alongside  the  late 
J.   Altmeyer,   the  first   head   of  the 
Security   system,   as   an   official   who 
how  to  translate  dreains  Into  an  effl- 
corruptlon-free  program, 
distinction  of  Mr.  Ball's  service  makes 
to  understand  President  Nixon's 
to  speed  his  departure  from  Oovem- 
Just  when  massive  new  administrative 
are  about  to  descend  on  the  system 
(^onnectlon    with     the    Social    Security 
voted   by   Congress   last    year.   We 
the   hope   voiced   by   Chairman   Mills 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
;he  dropping  of  Mr.  Ball  does  not  signify 
I  ^ministration    desire    to    "polltlcalize" 
Security.  Perhaps  his  greatest  contrl- 
was  keeping  that  multl-blillon-dollar 
totally  free  from  any  taint  of  poU- 
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[Pro^  the  Washington  Star-News,  Jan.   15, 

1973] 

Otjsteb  at  Social  SECTrarrT 


Thfc  word  "bureaucrat"  like  the  word  "poll- 

"  has  gathered  a  distinctly  deprecatory 

to  It.  The  public  has  grown  more  dls- 

of  big  government,  and  so  It  has  be- 

fashlonable,  even  In  this  town  that  lives 

government,  to  dismiss  the  man  who 

for   government   as   something   of   a 

-rater. 

all  too  bad.  For  though  second-raters, 

hlrd-raters,  abound  In  government,  as 

do  In  private  employment,  the  dlspar- 

of    the    bureaucracy    lgn(»«s    the 

working  and  the  able  In  government 

and  It  Ignores  those  relatively  few  peo- 

can  fairly  be  called  superb  public 


V  ho 


Ro  wrt 


M.  Ball  U  In  that  last  category  of 
.  He   will   be,  at  least,   until  his 
Is  named  and  takes  over  as  com- 
of  Social  Security.  Whatever  both- 
questlons  that  have  arisen  about  the 
principles  and  the  financing  of  So- 
^curlty,  there  is  almost  universal  agree- 
that  here  Is  one  government  program 
«?orks :  The  computers  whirr;  the  checks 
;  public  confidence  In  the  system  re- 
high.  Bob  Ball  can  take  some  of  the 
for  this. 

has  been  with  Social  Security  since 

or  almost  since  Its  Inception.  He  has 

commissioner  for  the  last  10  years,  a 

In  which  the  system  experienced  a 

expansion   in  size,  scope  and  com- 

.  As  an  administrator,  keeping  on  top 

legislation,  knowing  what  had  to  be 

and  doing  it  In  an  apolitical  way,  Ball 

he  expansion  tide  In  admirable  fashion. 

of  which  brings  up  the  question:  Why 


did  President  Nixon  accept  Ball's  pro  forma 
resignation?  Ball,  It  Is  known,  wanted  to 
stay  on.  And  he  had  reason  to  stay  on,  for 
In  light  of  1972  legislation  further  expanding 
the  system  to  include  aU  the  nation's  adult 
welfare  programs.  Social  Seclurlty  faces  a 
challenge  at  least  as  complex  as  In  the  move 
eight  years  ago  to  establish  Medicare  within 
the  system. 

What  the  White  House  has  In  mind  may 
become  clearer  when  Ball's  successor  Is  an- 
nounced. In  the  meantime,  we  believe  the 
burden  of  proof  Is  on  the  administration  to 
show  that  It  can  come  up  with  someone  of 
Balls  stature,  and  someone  who  will  not 
politicize  this  key  position.  Congressman  Wil- 
bur Mills,  whose  knowledge  of  the  system  Is 
unequaled  on  Capitol  HUl,  says  he'll  be 
"watching  carefully"  the  choice  of  a  succes- 
sor. That's  good  to  hear.  We  hope  a  lot  of 
other  people.  In  Washington  and  elsewhere, 
will  do  the  same. 


[From  the  American  Medical  News,  Jan.  15, 

1973] 

Ball  Leaves  Top  SSA  Post 

Veteran  Social  Security  Commissioner  Rob- 
ert Ball  resigned  under  what  he  termed  "a 
mutually  acceptable  decision"  with  the  White 
House. 

The  .58-year-old  career  federal  official  was 
named  commissioner  of  the  vast  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  by  President  Kennedy. 
He  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  Medi- 
care and  other  expansions  of  Social  Security, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  government  s 
most  knowledgeable  officials. 

No  successor  was  announced. 

Although  he  ran  Social  Security  with  an 
expert  hand  and  generally  managed  to  steer 
clear  of  political  Involvement,  Ball  was  a  firm 
believer  In  the  ability  of  Social  Security  to 
handle  larger  responsibilities,  such  as  Medi- 
care. 

His  convictions  clashed  with  those  of  for- 
mer chief  Social  Security  actuary  Robert 
Myers,  who  resigned  several  years  ago  after 
accusing  Ball  of  pushing  unlimited  expansion 
of  Social  Security. 

In  his  letter  to  President  Nixon.  Ball  said 
his  "personal  preference  after  nearly  11  years 
a£  commissioner  "of  Social  Security,  has  been 
to  ask  you  to  accept  my  resignation,  effective 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  term.  I  have  re- 
frained from  doing  so  only  because  of  my 
concern  for  the  program  and  the  Social 
Security  organization  during  the  coming  pe- 
riod of  great  challenge.  .  .  ." 

Ball's  resignation  follows  the  departures — 
some  voluntary,  some  not — of  the  entire  top 
echelon  at  HEWs  health  department.  Only 
Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  Charles  Ed- 
wards. MD,  remains.  He  Is  reported  under 
consideration  for  promotion. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  25,  1973] 

PoLmcs.  PoLrrics.  Everywhere 

(By  Wilbur  J.  Cohen) 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — The  recent  forced  res- 
ignations of  key  personnel  in  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Is  an  omi- 
nous omen  of  worse  things  to  come. 

The  termination  of  Dr.  Robert  Q.  Marston, 
the  distinguished  director  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  has  already  been  viewed 
by  scientists  as  the  possible  polltlcallzation 
of  the  Institute,  which  no  previous  Republi- 
can or  Democratic  Administration  has  ever 
attempted.  Dr.  Marston  has  been  recognized 
as  a  nonpolitical  and  able  administrator  of 
an  Important,  difficult  and  scientific  assign- 
ment. No  reasons  were  given  for  his  termi- 
nation from  a  position  so  vital  to  continued 
expansion  of  our  medical  research  capacity. 

The  resignation  of  Robert  M.  Ball,  the  out- 
standing commissioner  of  Social  Security,  Is 
a  further  recognition  that  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration falls  to  understand  the  importance 
of  retaining  its  key  administrators  in  Its  key 
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programs.  The  Social  Security  program  has 
always  been  run  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 
There  has  been  up  to  now  no  political  Inter- 
ference In  the  program  by  any  Administra- 
tion since  it  was  established  In  1935.  Ball's 
superior  competence  has  been  recognized  by 
all  previous  secretaries  of  H.E.W.  His  depar- 
ture prior  to  the  Implementation  of  the  mas- 
sive and  far-reaching  legislation  recently 
passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident Is  premature  and  unfortunate.  Next 
year,  total  expenditures  under  Mr.  Ball's  su- 
pervision win  exceed  $70  blllioa. 

Certainly,  changes  In  personnel  In  govern- 
mental programs  are  desirable  and  Inevitable. 
But  tihere  is  a  difference  between  wholesale 
and  retail  changes.  The  Nixon  Administration 
appears  to  be  trying  to  tell  employes  In  the 
various  departments  that  they  must  recognize 
who  Is  the  boss — the  White  House. 

Government  programs  such  as  medical 
research  and  Social  Security  must  depend 
upon  the  professional  competence  and  morale 
of  the  employes  who  administer  them.  This  Is 
a  delicate,  sensitive  and  precious  set  of 
elements.  It  may  take  many  years  to  build; 
it  can  be  destroyed  in  a  moment.  There  Is  a 
lack  of  understanding  In  high  places  of  the 
political  importance  of  nonpolitical  admin- 
istration of  services  vital  to  the  American 
people. 

Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  the  distinguished 
labor  economist  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, used  to  tell  his  students  that  an  In- 
adequate law  which  was  well  administered 
was  to  be  preferred  to  a  good  law.  badly 
administered.  The  Nixon  Administration  ap- 
pears to  want  to  prove  that  It  can  administer 
good  laws  badly  on  a  reduced  budget  without 
first-class  administrators — a  dangerous  ex- 
periment. 

The  forced  resignations  of  many  able  per- 
sons In  other  agencies  of  government — such 
as  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Geoffrey  Moore — tend  to  support  this  dismal 
conclusion.  The  Commisioner  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics Is  a  four-year-term  appointment.  No 
other  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  in  any 
previous  Administration  has  been  asked  to 
resign  before  his  term  expired.  In  1969  the 
Nixon  Administration  also  fired  the  chief  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  which  no  Administra- 
tion had  ever  done  in  the  67-year,  non- 
political  history  of  that  bureau.  No  Admin- 
istration has  such  a  record  of  interference  In 
statistical  and  early  childhood  development 
programs. 

These  personnel  changes  must  be  viewed  In 
terms  of  the  repeated  White  House  inter- 
ference and  reversal  of  Secretary  Richard- 
son's recommendations,  to  name  but  two,  the 
rejection  of  his  compromise  with  Senator 
Rlblcoff  on  the  welfare-reform  bill,  and  the 
lack  of  consultation  on  the  veto  of  the  Hill- 
Burton  hospital   construction  amendments. 

Coupled  with  the  unprecedented  Presi- 
dential vetoes  of  H.E.W.  appropriation  bills, 
and  the  attack  by  John  D.  Ehrllchman  of 
the  White  House  staff  on  the  employes  in 
the  department  prior  to  the  election,  why 
should  competent  men  and  women  of  stat- 
ure and  Integrity  take  any  of  the  Jobs  va- 
cated? The  health,  education  and  welfare 
of  all  of  the  American  p)eople  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  sacrificed  for  political  purposes. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HOT.TiTNOS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
all  know,  the  President  recently  recom- 
mended that  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  be  eliminated.  On  behalf 
of  Senator  Thtjrmond  and  myself,  I 
would  like  to  introduce  Into  the  Record 
a  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  the 
South  Carolina  State  Legislature  calling 
for  the  continuation  of  EDA. 
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Both  Senator  Thurmond  and  I  are  co- 
sponsors  of  8.  467,  which  would  author- 
ize the  continuation  of  EDA.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State,  Justice.  Commerce  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  I  have  been 
able  to  see  the  benefits  derived  from  this 
program,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  see 
that  the  funds  for  EDA  are  provided  as 
soon  as  the  authorization  is  enacted  Into 
law.  I  know  that  Senator  Thukmond 
shares  my  view  that  EDA  has  proven  to 
be  a  successful  program.  We  are  glad  to 
receive  the  confirmation  of  this  fact  from 
our  State  legislature. 

Prom  1965  to  1972,  EDA  provided  130 
projects  in  South  Carolina,  totaling  over 
$41  million.  These  projects  included  loans 
and  grants  for  public  works,  business  de- 
velopment, planning,  and  technical  as- 
sistance. Within  this  total,  eight  South 
Carolina  vocational  technical  centers  re- 
ceived $7  million  and  36  municipalities  in 
21  counties  received  EDA  water  and 
sewer  assistance. 

While  we  should  be  careful  not  to  per- 
petuate programs  which  are  wasteful  and 
do  not  give  an  adequate  return  for  the 
moneys  invested.  EDA  has  proven  Itself 
to  be  a  well-run  program,  providing  vital 
support  to  local  communities.  It  deserves 
our  support,  and  we  must  see  that  it  Is 
continued. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
South  Carolina  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SotJTH  Carolina  REsoLtmow 
A  concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress   and    the    President   of   the    United 
States  to  continue  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act   of    1965   so   as   to   permit    continued 
funding  of  projecu  necessary  to  the  fu- 
ture well-being  of  the  State  and  Nation 
Whereas,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
development  Act  of  1965  has  caused  the  in- 
*vestment  of  more  than  fifty-one  million  dol- 
lars   of    funds    of    the    Economic    Develop- 
ment Administration  and  the  Coastal  Plains 
Commission  In  the  economic  development  of 
South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  EDA  and  Coastal  Plains  Regional 
Commission  Investments  by  their  catalytic 
utilization  have  resulted  in  the  added  in- 
vestment of  more  than  one  hundred  million 
dollars  from  other  public  and  private 
sources;   and 

Whereas,  these  economic  development  pro- 
grams have  resulted  in  many  worthwhile  Job- 
generating  projects,  Including  vocational- 
technical  training  facilities  and  other  public 
works,  business  loans,  technical  assistance 
and  planning;  and 

Whereas,  this  financial  assistance,  geared 
to  helping  underdeveloped  communities  help 
themselves,  has  been  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  thousands  of  job  opportunities 
in  many  parts  of  our  great  State;  and 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of 
Representatives    concurring: 

That  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Caro- 
lina expresses  its  continued  strong  support 
for  programs  resulting  from  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  and 
respectfully  urees  the  Congress  to  authorise 
and  the  President  to  approve  the  continua- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  such  act.  as  well  as 
ample  appropriations  to  permit  the  contin- 
ued funding  of  projects  necessary  to  the 
future  well-being  of  thU  State  and  Nation. 


Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officers  of  both 
houses  of  the  Congress,  the  Honorable  Fred- 
erick Dent,  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  Chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  In  both  houses  cf  the  Con- 
gress and  to  each  member  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Congressional  Delegation. 

Whereas,  a  substantial  number  of  projects, 
which  vrtll  greatly  enhance  the  future  eco- 
nomic development  of  South  Carolina,  are 
now  pending  or  in  the  development  stage  and 
these  projects  are  depending  upon  EDA  and 
Coastal  Plains  funding;   and 

Whereas,  this  act  expires  June  30.  1973, 
and  bills  have  been  introduced  In  the  Con- 
gress which  will  provide  for  the  extension 
of  the  act. 


AIRPORT  SEARCHES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Port  Wayne  Journal  Gazette.  The 
Journal  Gazette  editorial  offers  an  in- 
teresting perspective  on  the  present  man- 
ner in  which  searches  at  the  Nation's  air- 
ports are  conducted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Journal  Gazette  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Those  Airport  Searches 

Sen.  Vance  Hartke's  protestations  that  he 
shouldn't  be  subject  to  airlines  security 
searches  because  "I  am  a  senator  might  be 
comic  If  th3y  weren't  grounded  in  serious 
constitutional  questions.  The  Indiana  Demo- 
crat's threats  to  knock  heads  at  the  PAA 
and  his  melodramatic  "confrontations"  at 
various  airports  cloud  the  basic  objections  to 
giving  security  officers  blanket  powers  to  con- 
duct weapons  checks. 

The  FAA  would  deny  such  widespread 
powers  exist,  of  course,  and  would  point  to 
the  warnings  given  f-deral  agents  at  airports 
not  to  disregard  the  civil  rights  of  passengers. 
Facts  would  indicate  quite  the  opposite— 
"unreasonable  searches  and  seizures."  as  de- 
fined by  the  Fourth  Amendment,  are  being 
conducted  every  day,  and  that  passengers' 
rights  indeed  are  being  violated  In  the 
process. 

For  example,  almost  6,000  travelers  were 
arrested  at  U.S.  airports  in  the  first  22 
months  after  anti-hlJacklng  measures  went 
Into  effect.  Less  than  20  per  cent  of  the 
arrests  were  for  carrying  a  weapon,  making 
a  hijack  threat,  or  anything  else  even  re- 
motely linked  to  a  hijacking  attempt. 

Over  2,000  of  the  arrests  were  for  posses- 
sion of  drugs  found  in  security  searches 
ostensibly  made  for  weapons.  About  the  same 
ntunber  was  arrested  for  illegal  entry.  Other 
charges  ranged  from  parole  violation  to  forg- 
ery. The  sheer  bulk  of  these  arrests  would 
suggest  passengers  are  betog  searched  un- 
der the  pretext  of  looking  for  weapons,  when 
in  fact  they  are  suspected  of  carrying  drugs 
or  of  other  crimes. 

Aside  from  the  constitutional  question  of 
whether  airlines  searches  are  legal  in  the 
first  place.  It  Is  problematic  whether  evl- 
dence  uncovered  In  searches  that  relate  to 
crimes  other  than  hijacking  should  be  ad- 
mlsslle  In  court,  when  there  is  no  reason- 
able c&vae  for  a  security  officer  to  believe 
another   crime  has   been   committed. 

The    Nixon    administration    reportedly    is 


considering  a  plan  to  require  air  travellers 
to  sign  a  form  consenting  to  a  search  as  a 
condition  to  buying  a  ticket.  There  is  doubt 
even  within  the  administration  that  this 
would  be  constitutional.  Government  at- 
torneys likewise  say  the  mandatory  check 
of  carry-on  luggage  hasn't  yet  been  tested 
In  court  to  determine  its  legality  under  the 
Fourth  Amendment. 

These  Important  constitutional  considera- 
tions must  be  met  before  the  nation  can 
proceed  with  developing  an  effective  antl-hl- 
Jack  procedure.  It's  not  enough  to  say  the 
safety  of  air  travellers  is  paramount,  even 
when  civil  liberties  are  Imperiled. 

The  Hoosier  Senator  is  right  when  he  says 
airport  searches  presently  go  far  beyond 
reasonable  limits  In  guarding  against  the 
threat  of  airborne  terror.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  Congress  enact  legislation  that  wUl 
Insure  the  proper  use  of  police  powers  in 
screening  air  passengers,  and  prevent  a 
search  for  weapons  being  used  as  an  excuse 
to  fish  for  other  unrelated  evidence. 


THE    FISCAL    COST    OF   THE    COLD 

WAR 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Prof. 
James  L.  Clayton  of  the  University  of 
Utah  has  written  an  enlightening  article 
entitled  "The  Fiscal  Cost  of  the  Cold 
War  to  the  United  States:  The  First  25 
Years.  1947-1971."  which  appeared  in  the 
Western  Political  Quarterly  for  Sepem- 
ber 1972. 

Professor  Clayton  calculated  that  of 
the  total  $1,700  billion  spent  on  war-re- 
lated matters  from  1947  to  1971,  $1,051 
billion  was  attributable  to  the  cold  war. 
Projecting  the  costs  for  veterans  l)ene- 
fits  and  interest  on  the  debt,  he  esti- 
mated that  the  ultimate  costs  of  the  cold 
war  will  be  somewhere  between  $1,381 
billion  and  $1,431  billion. 

He  wrote: 

Compared  with  other  wars  the  United 
States  has  fought,  the  first  twenty-five  years 
of  the  cold  war  is  by  far  the  most  expensive 
war  this  nation  has  ever  engaged  In  .  .  . 
more  than  three  times  the  original  cost  of 
World  War  II.  thirty-six  times  the  original 
cost  of  World  War  I.  and  almost  three  hun- 
dred times  the  Initial  cost  of  the  Civil  War. 

To  put  the  $1.4  trillion  cost  estimate 
in  perspective,  he  said  that  this  sum: 

Represents  more  than  three  times  the 
value  of  the  total  assets  of  all  American  non- 
financial  business  corporations  .  .  .  twice  as 
large  as  our  total  corporate  after-tax  profits 
since  1940  .  .  .  somewhat  less  than  the  total 
financial  assets  of  all  American  house- 
holds .  .  .  five  times  the  total  national  wealth 
when  the  war  began,  ten  times  our  currently 
outstanding  consumer  credit,  and  twenty- 
six  times  the  total  money  in  circulation  in 
1970. 

He  wTote: 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  first  twenty-flve 
years  of  the  Cold  War  will  eventually  cost 
Americans  about  $10,000  each. 

What  could  we  do  with  the  money  that 
has  been  spent  or  committed  to  the  cold 
war?  Professor  Clayton  says  that  it 
would: 

First.  Pay  the  cost  of  operating  our 
public  school  system  for  the  next  10 
years; 

Second.  Give  all  heads  of  poor  faml- 
Ues — as  defined  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration — a  $5,000  subsidy  each 
year  for  the  next  10  years; 
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Tl  lird.  Pay  for  the  operation  of  our 
InsU  butions  of  higher  education  for  the 
next  25  years; 
Pqurth.  Pay  for  our  police  protection 
next  50  years;  and 
Still  have  enough  money  left 
to  buy  up  everj^hing  of  value  in 


tie] 
Pi:th. 


for 
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over 
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President,  Professor  Clayton  has 
a  most  useful   analysis.   I  com- 
mend his  article  to  the  Senate  and  the 
publfc  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
printed  in  the  Rccors. 

being  no  objection,  the  article 
)rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
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Fiscal  Cost  or  the  Cold  Wah  to  thb 
States:  The  First  25  Ykaxs,  1947-1971 

(By  James  L.  Clayton) 

. — The  author  wishes  to  express  his 

tlon  to  the  American  Philosophical 

.    for  a  research  grant  which  helped 

this  study  possible.  Similarly,  appreda- 

B  acknowledged  to  the  Research  Com- 

of  the  University  of  Utah  for  a  travel 

which  aided  In  gathering  materials.) 

-    expenses   of   a   war,"   said   wmiam 

upon    Introducing    the    Crimean 

3udget  to  the  House  of  Commons,  "are 

^oral  check  which  it  has  pleased  the 

'  '  r  to  Impose  upon  the  ambitions  and 

of  conquest  that  are  Inherent  In  so 

nations." »  Whatever  the  Intentions  of 

Ighty,  few  would  agree  with  Olad- 

today  that  the  cost  of  war  has  been 

'flcant  deterrent  factor  In  the  origin 

duration  of  most  modem  wars.  One 

main  reasons  for  this  disagreement  Is 

with  the  possible  exception  of  World 

[,  the  precise  cost  of  wars  has  seldom 

imputed — before,  during,  or  even  long 

the   conflict.*   What   estimates   we  do 

are   often   mere   guesses   tnd    usually 

than  they  should  be^  As  a  consequence, 

expenses  of  a  war"  have  not  been  the 

r   "check"   Gladstone  felt   they   were 

because  we  have  not  had  reliable  and 

^  cost  analysis  studies  upon  which 

a  Judgment. 

recently,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
of  the  Congress  In  Its  analysis  of  the 
Economic  Report  of  the  President  has 
the  budget  of  the  United  States  "woe- 
Inadequate  as  a  public  accoimtlng  of 
Irue  costs  of  national  security."'  The 
'**-- i   called   for   more    comprehensive 
daU,    criticized     the    President's 
of  Economic  Advisors  for  neglecting 
-  on  the  problems  of  defense  spend- 
Its  Impact  on  the  economy,"  and 
proposed  a  national  security  budget 
It  (discussed  below)  which  It  put  for- 
In  1971.  At  no  time  In  thU  generation 
t  iterest  In  the  cost  of  war  been  so  high, 
:et  as  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
out,    the   Executive    Department    Is 
away  from  the  objective  of  a  realistic, 
I  ind  true  accounting  of  the  costs  of  our 
>*"•'  security. 

this  essay  attempts  to  do  Is  to  meas- 

cirefully  the  calculable  fiscal  costs.  I.e., 

Incremental  cold  war  expenditures  of  the 

-M  government,  of  the  first  twenty-flve 

of  the  cold  war  for  the  United  States 

place  these  costs  In  historical  perspec- 

The  non-calculable  costs  are  left  for 

time.    So   too    are    economic    costs 

costs    Incurred    by    state     and    local 

In   addition,   several   theories 

■cost  analysis  are  examined  and  the 

held  "ratchet  effect"  theory  of  the 

of  war  Is  criticized. 
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I  believe  this  undertaking  Is  Important  as 
a  first  step  In  understanding  the  more  Im- 
portant economic,  social,  and  political  conse- 
quences of  the  cold  war  which  we  know  very 
little  about  as  of  now.  By  understanding 
these  ultimate  consequences  we  may  better 
determine  whether  the  cold  war  has  been 
worth  the  cost  to  date,  and  therefore  whether 
we  should  continue  It,  or  whether  the  real 
costs  are  not  worth  the  results  achieved 
and  therefore  we  should  begin  to  search  for 
fundamental  alternatives  to  our  present 
defense  policies.  There  Is  very  little  fimda- 
mental  searching  for  alternative  defense 
policies  within  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
government  today,  partly  because  there  Is 
very  little  understanding  of  the  domestic 
consequences  of  cold  war  spending  and,  one 
suspects,  partly  because  the  Administration 
Is  deliberately  hiding  an  Important  part  of 
what  It  Is  doing.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  want 
to  continue  on  course  anyway,  or  that  we  feel 
we  have  no  real  choice,  but  that  decision 
should  Include  a  realistic,  careful,  and  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  the  price  attached. 

First  a  word  about  definitions.  By  "cold 
war"  Is  meant  the  Ideological  and  actual 
confilct  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
communist  allies  and  the  United  States  and 
Its  non-communist  allies  which  followed 
World  War  II  and  continues  to  this  day. 
Traditional  peeicetlme  defense  expenditures 
are  excluded  as  are  defense  outlays  which  do 
not  relate  somehow  to  this  peirtlcular  conflict. 
Hence,  I  shall  be  talking  about  incremental 
costs  or  the  real  fiscal  co^  of  the  cold  war 
and  not  simply  foreign  policy  or  defense 
generally  as  most  studies  do.  The  dates  In  this 
essay  are  all  fiscal  years,  following  budgetary 
practice,  and  1947  was  chosen  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  cold  war  simply  because  that  year 
Is  the  earliest  year  for  which  It  Is  possible  to 
keep  cold  war  accounts  separate  from  World 
War  II  expenditures.  "Cost"  Is  used  In  a 
neutral  sense — It  Is  always  a  biu'den  on  the 
Treasury  but  It  may  be  either  a  burden  or 
a  benefit  to  the  economy — as  shall  be  shown 
below. 

the  natttre  or  war  costs 
The  costs  of  any  war  may  be  and  generally 
are  measured  In  a  variety  of  ways.*  In  the 
widest  sense,  one  might  calculate  all  losses 
that  a  war  has  Imposed  on  a  particular  coun- 
try. Including  loss  of  life  and  labor  and  war 
damages.  But  there  Is  only  one  standard 
available  for  meas\iring  costs:  money.  The 
money  value  of  human  lives,  however,  has 
never  been  precisely  calculable,  and  all  esti- 
mates In  that  direction  seem  arbitrary.  Nor 
can  one  measure  In  monetary  terms  the  so- 
cial and  moral  consequences  of  war,  which 
some  believe  are  of  greater  significance  than 
the  monetary  costs.  Even  Indirect  monetary 
cost  studies  vary  widely  In  their  method- 
ology and  conclusions.' 

What  can  be  measured  In  the  United 
States — and  this  not  vrtthout  considerable 
dlflBculty — are  the  direct  federal  or  central 
government  expenditures  for  war.  The  great- 
est difficulties  of  measuring  these  direct  ex- 
penditures Is  their  longevity,  especially  re- 
garding veterans'  benefits,  and  Interest  on 
war  loans.  The  main  advantage  of  focusing 
on  direct  public  expenditures  Is  that  here 
Is  probably  the  only  sector  where  general 
agreement  on  costs  can  be  reached  and  hence 
valid  comparisons  made  between  nations.* 
Aside  from  fiscal  costs,  economic  costs  may 
be  measured  with  some  degree  of  objectivity 
where  sufllclent  data  are  available.  The  war's 
effect  on  prices,  employment,  econcwnlc 
growth,  cost  of  Uvlng,  taxation,  the  real 
costs  of  what  people  do  without,  transfers, 
etc.  are  usually  considered.  Space  does  not 
p>ermlt  a  discussion  of  these  costs  here. 

The  most  comprehensive  approach  toward 
measuring  the  cost  of  recent  American  wars 


Is  the  national  security  budget  concept  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  mentioned 
above.'  Basically,  this  i4>proach  goes  back 
five  years  and  Includes  everything  that  has 
any  direct  or  Indliect  relationship  with  na- 
tional sectirity  today.  An  admittedly  im- 
perfect attempt  to  explain  the  full  costs  of 
national  security,  this  approach  was  taken 
In  order  to  generate  discussion  and  to 
counteract  the  Executive's  tendency  to  un- 
derestimate if  not  to  Ignore  war  costs  com- 
pletely. The  main  problem  with  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  method  Is  that  it 
ToctLses  wholly  on  the  present  and  thereby 
Is  not  an  Incremental  or  real  cost  analysis. 
Moreover,  their  budget  Includes  too  much — 
partly  one  suspects  because  of  that  com- 
mittee's hostility  to  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia.  For  example,  aU  expendit\ires  for  space 
research  and  technology  and  atomic  energy 
are  Included  under  national  security.  Most 
scholars  would  attribute  no  more  than  one- 
half  of  these  funds  to  security.  Nevertheless, 
this  approach  Is  far  more  accurate  and  fair 
than  most  and  the  committee  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  Its  efforts. 

The  fiscal  costs  of  war  have  traditionally 
been  measured  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  first 
ascertains  what  the  war  expenditures  were 
during  the  war,  and  deducts  from  them  the 
"normal"  expenditures  of  an  equally  long 
period  of  peace,  iisuaUy  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding years.  The  difference  is  the  approxi- 
mate direct  fiscal  cost  of  the  war.  This  meth- 
od has  been  traditionally  followed  in  England 
and  France.'  Indeed,  It  was  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1782 
that  first  suggested  this  approach  in  order 
to  measure  the  cost  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. The  major  difficulty  with  this  method 
lies  In  trying  to  separate  out  long-range 
trends.  The  second  method  called  for  the 
measurement  of  the  public  debt  before  the 
war  and  at  some  point  In  time  afterwards. 
The  difference  was  the  cost  of  the  war.  The 
greatest  difficulties  here  lie  in  separating  out 
war  costs  from  non-war  costs  In  debt  pay- 
ments, and  In  distinguishing  between  ex- 
penditures made  and  expenditures  incurred. 

The  methodology  of  the  approach  here  Is 
more  economically  precise  and  historically 
brocid.  Defense  expenditures  are  put  in  con- 
stant dollars,  to  adjust  for  long-range  infia- 
tlonary  trends,  and  on  a  per  capita  basis  to 
account  for  ftopiilation  growth.  Next,  imme- 
diate prewar  trends  are  measured  and  ad- 
Justed  to  long-range  trends.  These  per  capita 
expenditures  in  constant  dollars  are  then 
compared  with  data  that  measure  defense 
outlays  on  a  percentage  of  total  public  ex- 
penditures over  time.  To  these  direct  defense 
cost  figures  are  added  the  other  Indirect  war- 
related  expenditures  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. What  "war-related"  means  and  the 
methodology  for  determining  these  costs  are 
explained  below.  It  is  believed  that  this  pro- 
cedure is  both  the  most  accurate  and  the 
most  historically  defensible  way  of  measur- 
ing war  costs  yet  devised.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized, however,  that  the  results  are  ap- 
proximate and  that  what  Is  Included  or  ex- 
cluded is  still  a  matter  of  Judgment. 

national  SECtmiTT  EXFENDITUaES 

The  fij-st  and  largest  direct  financial  source 
of  cold  war  costs  is,  of  course,  the  major 
national  security  expenditures  account  In 
The  Budget  of  the  United  States.  These  ex- 
penditures have  ranged  In  the  United  States 
from  a  low  of  $9.1  billion  In  1947  to  a  high 
of  $81.2  bUllon  in  1969  (see  Table  1).  As  a 
percentage  of  total  governmental  expendi- 
tures, national  security  expenditures  in  the 
United  States  range  from  a  low  of  27  per- 
cent in  1949  to  a  high  of  69  percent  in  1952. 
As  a  percentage  of  GNP  the  spread  ranges 
from  3.9  in  1947  to  13.4  percent  in  1953. 
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TABLE  I.-PUBIIC  EXPENDITURES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  WAR  AND  WAR-RELATED  PURPOSES,  AT  CURRENT  PRICES.  1947-71 

(Dollars  in  billlonsl 


O) 


Year 


GNP 


(2) 


Total 

government 

expenditures 


(3) 


National 
defense 


(4a) 


3  as  percent 
of  1 


<4b) 


3  as  percent 
of  2 


(5) 


International 
affairs 


(6) 


Space 


(7) 

Veterans 
Administra- 
tion expendi- 
tures 


(8) 


Interest  on 
public  debt 


(9) 


General 

government 


1929 - 103.1  3.3  0.7  0.07  22.0 

1940 99.7  9.1  1.5  1.5  16.0 

1945 211.9  98.4  73.5  35.0  85.0 

W47 - --- 231.4  29.5  9,1  3.9  31.0 

1948 257.6  30.9  10.7  4.2  35,0 

1949 256.5  39.6  13.3  5.2  27.0 

1950 284.8  42.4  14.1  5.0  30.0 

1951 328.4  44.6  33.6  10.2  75.0 

1952 345.5  66.0  45.9  13.3  69.0 

1953 364.6  75.8  48.7  13.4  64.0 

1954 364.8  74.2  41.2  11.3  66.0 

1955.... 398.0  67.3  38.6  9.7  60.0 

1956 419.2  69.8  40.3  9.6  57.0 

1957 441.1  76.0  44.2  10.0  58.0 

1958 447.3  83.1  45.9  10.3  55.0 

1959 483.7  90.9  46.0  9.5  51.0 

1960 503.7  91.3  44.9  8.9  50.0 

1961 520.1  98.0  47.8  9.2  50.0 

1962 560.3  106.4  51.6  9.2  49.0 

1963 590.5  111.4  50.8  8.6  46.0 

1964 632.4  116.9  50.0  7.9  43.0 

1965 684.9  118.5  50.1  7.3  42.0 

1966 749.9  131.9  60.7  8.1  46.0 

1967 793.5  154.6  72.4  9.2  47.0 

1968 865.7  172.4  78.0  9.0  45.0 

1969 931.4  184.6  81.2  8.7  44.0 

1970 1976.5  196.6  80.3  =8.2  41.0 

1971est 212.8  76.4.... 36.0 

Total  1947-71 124,317.0  2, 485. 5            1,175.8  Ts  46.5 
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3.3    2.1 

6.5    7.4 

4.6    6.7 

6.1    6.7 

4.7    6.6 

3.7    5.3 

2.8    4.9 

2.2    4.3 

1.7 4.2 

2.2    4.5 

1.9  0.1  4.8 
2.0  ,1  4.9 

2.2  .1  5.2 

3.8  .1  5.3 

1.8  .4  6.4 

2.5  ,4  6.8 

2.8  .7  6.7 

4.5  1.3  7.0 

3.8  4.3  7.1 

4. 3  5.9  7. 1 
4.5  5.4  7.5 

4.5  4.7  8.1 

4.6  4.2  8.6 
3.8  4.2  9.2 
3.6  3.9  8.7 
3.6  3.4  10,0 

88. 7  39. 2  164. 1 


0.7 
1.1 
3.7 

5.0 
5.2 
5.4 

6.8 
5.7 
5.9 
6.6 
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6.4 
6.8 
7.3 
7.7 
7.7 

9.3 

9.0 
9.2 
10.8 
10.6 
10.4 
11.3 
12.6 
13.7 
15.8 
18.3 
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NA 

0.4 

.9 

1.4 
1.3 
1.1 

1.2 
1.3 
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1.5 
1.2 
1.2 
1.6 
1.7 
1.3 
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1.9 
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1.6 
2.9 
2.4 
2.3 
2.5 
2.3 
2.4 
2.3 
3.7 
4.1 


232.4 


47.8 


'  \'f-  Report  of  the  President,  1971,  Statistical  Supplement;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 

'  1st  quarter.  197l,HistoricalStatisticsof  the  United  States,  Colonial  Times  to  1957,  and  Veterans  Administration, 

Sources:  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Government,  fiscal  yea  r  1S72,  and  Appendix;  Economic    *"""''  "*"'"*•  '^'''  Statistical  Supplement. 


Prom  1947  through  1971  national  defense 
has  cost  the  United  States  about  $1,176  bil- 
lion. Not  all  of  this  figure,  of  course,  is  at- 
tributable to  the  cold  war.  All  nations  spend 
something  on  defense  even  In  the  most 
peaceful  years.  Indeed,  the  whole  post-World 
War  n  budget  Is  so  completely  out  of  touch 
with  prewar  magnitudes  that  one  might  fair- 
ly raise  the  question  that,  on  the  surface,  no 
comparisons  with  earlier  years  are  really  pos- 
sible. Two  questions  In  this  regard  suggest 
themselves  Immediately:  (1)  Is  it  possible  to 
separate  out  the  costs  of  earlier  wars?  and 
(2)  Are  not  expenditures  for  everything 
gradually  and  perhaps  permanently  rising 
because  of  technological  and  other  changes 
regardless  of  wars,  and  hence  overweighting 
the  more  recent  war-cost  estimates?  In  order 
to  neutralize  these  objections,  I  have  tabu- 
lated defense  expenditures  per  capita  of  pop- 
ulation In  constant  prices  since  1800  (see 
Table  2). 

TABLE  2.-U.S.  NATIONAL  SECURITY  EXPENDITURES  PER 
CAPITA  OF  POPULATION  IN  CONSTANT  DOLLARS,  1800 
TO  1970 


National 

National 

securitjr 

security 

expendi- 

expendi- 

In constant 

Population 

tures 

tures 

1957-59 

Year 

(millions) 

(millions)  (per  capita) 

dollars 

1940.... 

133 

1,500 

11.28 

26.28 

1945.... 

140 

80.500 

575,00 

989.00 

1950.... 

150 

14,100 

92.76 

106.67 

1955.... 

166 

38.600 

232.41 

248.68 

I960.... 

181 

44,900 

248.01 

245. 53 

1965.... 

195 

50,100 

256.92 

251.72 

1966.... 

197 

60,700 

308.12 

289.63 

1967 

199 

72,400 

363. 81 

341.98- 

1968.... 

201 

78,000 

388.06 

357.02 

1969.... 

203 

81,200 

400.00 

352.00 

1970.... 

205 

80,300 

391.22 

346. 10 
1 

National 

National 

security 

security 

expendi- 

expendi- 

Inconstant 

Population 

tures 

tures 

1957-59 

Year 

(millions) 

(millions) 

(per  capita) 

dollars 

1800.... 

5 

6 

1.20 

2.76 

1810.... 

7 

5 

.71 

1.57 

1820.... 

10 

7 

.70 

1.39 

1830.... 

13 

8 

.62 

1.13 

1840.... 

17 

13 

.77 

1.45 

1850.... 

23 

17 

.73 

1.29 

18S0.... 

31 

28 

.90 

1.33 

1870.... 

40 

80 

2.00 

5.37 

1880.... 

50 

52 

1.04 

2.24 

1890.... 

63 

66 

1.05 

2.16 

1900.... 

76 

191 

2.51 

5.15 

1905.... 

84 

240 

2.90 

10.03 

1910.... 

92 

310 

3.37 

10.78 

1915... 

101 

340 

3.31 

10.33 

1920.... 

106 

2,400 

22.64 

26.72 

1925... 

116 

700 

6.04 

10.51 

1930.... 

123 

800 

6.50 

13.72 

1935.... 

127 

900 

7.09 

16.17 

Sources:  Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  Colonia 
Times  to  1957  and  Table  1. 

Note:  Prices  were  derived  from  Table  526,  1971  Statistical 
Abstract  and  Warren  &  Pearson  index.  National  security  figures 
prior  to  World  War  II  are  Department  of  the  Army  and  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  accounts. 

By  putting  the  defense  expenditures  on  a 
per  capita  of  population  basis  in  constant 
dollars  from  180C  to  1970,  it  is  immediately 
clear  from  Table  2  that  American  wars  do 
not  necessarily  cause  a  permanent  Increase 
or  "ratchet  effect"  in  defense  budgets  as  is 
commonly  believed.  Many  have  alluded  to 
this  allegedly  permanent  Increase  In  defense 
expenditures  brought  about  by  wars,  but 
Michael  Levy,  writing  in  the  August  1970 
Issue  of  the  Conference  Board  Record  has 
stated  this  theory  most  precisely.'  Levy  main- 
tains that  there  is  an  historical  "ratchet  ef- 
fect" for  every  American  war.  That  Is,  "even 
though  defense  spending  was  always  sharply 
reduced  during  the  immediate  postwar  year, 
it  never  retur-ied  to  Its  prewar  level,  even 
when  measured  in  real  terms."  '°  This  Is  his- 
torically inaccurate.  As  Table  2  shows.  In 
some  decades  defense  expenditures,  both  in 
current  and  In  real  dollars,  actually  fell 
below  the  previous  decade  (e.g.,  1800  to  1810 
and  1870  to  1880).  From  the  American 
Revolution,  for  example,  to  the  Civil   War 


there  was  virtually  no  Increase  in  per  capita 
defense  expenditures  In  constant  prices  in 
the  United  States.  All  during  that  period 
defense  costs  were  about  $1.30  per  head  i>er 
year."  Following  the  War  of  1812  and  the 
Mexican  War  there  were  actually  decreases 
In  per  capita  expenditures  for  war  compared 
with  the  prewar  decade.  Following  the  Civil 
War  defense  costs  rose  somewhat,  partly 
owing  to  continuing  Indian  wars,  but  by  the 
peacetime  year  of  1890  defense  costs  per 
capita  were  less  than  they  had  been  in  the 
quasi-war  year  of  1800,  At  the  turn  of  the 
century  U.S.  per  capita  defense  expenditures 
Increased  approximately  five  times,  owning 
to  our  new  role  as  a  world  power  and  our 
wars  of  Imperialism.  But  this  development 
was  not  repeated  after  the  far  more  lavish 
expenditures  of  World  War  I,  By  1925  per 
capita  defense  costs  in  constant  prices  had 
fallen  back  to  their  pre-World  War  I  level. 
Having  found  only  modest  support  In  the 
war-generated  "ratchet  effect"  theory,  does 
history  suggest  a  better  guide?  It  seems  fair 
to  assume  that  without  the  cold  war,  defense 
costs  per  capita  in  constant  prices  In  the 
United  States  might  have  reacted  after  World 
War  II  as  they  did  after  our  other  two  major 
wars — the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I.  That 
Is,  they  might  have  rapidly  returned  to  ap- 
proximately their  prewar  level  and  then  slow- 
ly risen  about  50  to  60  percent  In  the  next 
generation.  The  data  show  that  the  Isolation 
and  depression  of  the  1920s  and  1930s  follow- 
ing World  War  I  did  not  have  a  very  sub- 
stantial effect  on  defense  spending  per  capita 
In  constant  dollars  since  defense  spending 
was  generally  higher  following  World  War 
I  than  It  was  during  the  years  preceding 
World  War  I.  On  this  basis  defense  expend- 
itures In  the  United  States  would  have  cost 
about  $20  per  capita  in  constant  prices  In 
1947  and  risen  to  alXJUt  $33  per  capita  to- 
day, or  aversiged  approximately  $27  per  capita 
for  the  whole  period.  Actually,  defense  ex- 
penditures averaged  $279  per  capita  In  con- 
stant prices  from  1947  through  1971. >* 
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defense  expenditures  following  World 
11  had  reacted  like  they  did  following 
other  two  major  wars  (Civil  War  and 
W^rld  War  I),  then  approximately  90  per- 
of  our  actual  national  security  expendl- 
•es  after  1946  should  be  attributed  directly 
the  cold  war.  But  this  long-range  hls- 
Ical  pattern  needs  to  be  adjusted  to  more 
CO  itemporary  trends.  Although  there  Is  no 
ev  dence  that  wars  are  becoming  more  or  less 
fr^uent,  there  la  a  gradual  trend  upward  in 
capita  defense  costs  In  this  century,  and 
esjieclally  in  recent  years,  owing  to  tech- 
no oglcal  advancement.  There  has  also  been 
narked  Increase  In  the  cost  of  military 
ver  in  recent  years.  For  these  two 
,  among  others,  this  90  percent  figure 
should  be  reduced,  perhaps  as  much  as  10 
nt. 

although  the  per  capita  costs  In  constant 
-!S   Is  believed  to  be  the  most  accurate 
to  figure  defense  cost  over  time."  I  have 
used  defense  expenditures  as  a  percent- 
of  total  federal  expenditures  -as  a  con- 
Thls  method  Is  also  widely  used.  View- 
defense  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of 
tot^I  U.S.  federal  expenditures  reveals  that 
nse    represented    about    one-half   of    all 
:  ernment  expenditures  prior  to  the  Civil 
(see  Table  3).  The  need  for  safety  while 
exi^ndlng  our  frontiers  Is  the  chief  reason 
such  a  high  percentage,  but  little  social 
-i  concern  during  that  period   Is  also 
par|tly  responsible.  Following  the  Civil  War 
prior  to  the  Spanish  American  War.  de- 
e  costs  were  about  20  percent  of  total 
federal  costs.  The  first  two  decades  of  the 
nt  century   were  years   of  Imperialism 
world  war;  hence  defense  costs  as  a  per- 
"Tc   of  the  budget   were   about  double 
they   were   in   the   latter   part   of  the 
nth    century.   During   the    1920s   and 
however,  defense  again  represented  20 
or  less  of  total  expenditures. 
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TAB  .E  3.-U.S.  NATIONAL  SECURITY  EXPENDITURES  AS  A 
PfRCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  FEDERAL  EXPENDITURES  1800- 
19'1 
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Year 


[1| 

Total 
Federal 
expendi- 
tures 
(millions) 


|2| 

National 
defense 
expendi- 
tures 
(millions) 


131 


2asa 

percent 
of  I 


6 
3 
3 

7 
8. 
98, 
«2, 
67, 
91. 

118. 

131, 

154. 

172. 

184, 

196. 

212, 


11 

8 
18 
IS 
24 

40 
63 
310 
268 
318 
521 
567 
694 
761 
,403 
063 
440 
0O9 
998 
400 
400 
300 
300 
500 
900 
600 
400 
600 
600 
800 


6 

5 

7 

8 

13 

17 
28 
80 
52 
66 
191 
244 
310 
344 
,400 
717 
800 
924 
500 
73.500 
14,100 
38,600 
44,900 
50.100 
60, 700 
72.400 
78,000 
81,200 
80,300 
76,400 


1 


55 
63 

39 
53 
54 
43 
44 
26 
19 
18 
36 
43 
45 
45 
38 
23 
23 
13 
17 
75 
30 
57 
48 
42 
46 
47 
46 
44 
41 
36 


Souces:  Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States   Colonial 
Time;  to  1957  and  Table  1. 


important  fact  emerges  from  thla  mr- 
In  the  long  run  defense  spending  aver- 
about  20  percent  of  the  national  budget 
the  longer  periods  of  peace.  But  this 
fact  also  has  to  be  adjusted  to 
reality.  Federal  spending  since 


long  -term 
cont  smporary 


1953  for  domestic  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams has  Increased  236  percent,  far  faster 
than  for  any  previous  period  and  twice  the 
rate  of  federal  revenue.  This  means  that  the 
budget  has  been  far  larger  during  the  past 
generation,  both  relatively  and  absolutely, 
than  for  any  other  non-war  period.  Conse- 
quently, defense  spending,  certeris  paribus, 
would  have  been  far  less  than  usual,  per- 
haps closer  to  10  percent  of  the  budget  than 
the  usual  20  percent.  If  this  is  a  fair  and 
accurate  estimate,  this  percentage  of  federal 
expenditures  method  would  lead  us  to  sub- 
stantially the  same  results  as  our  per  capita 
costs  In  constant  prices  method.  Based  on 
these  two  methods,  from  1947  through  1971 
the  cold  war  has  cost  the  United  States  ap- 
proximately 80  percent  of  her  actual  national 
security  expenditures  or  about  $941  billion. 

INTERNATIONAL    AFFAIRS 

After  major  national  security  expenditures, 
outlays  for  "International  affairs"  are  the 
most  clearly  cold  war -oriented  federal  gov- 
ernment expenditure.  Historically,  the  pat- 
tern of  International  affairs  expenditures  in 
the  United  States  Is  available  only  since 
1912.  In  that  year  they  amounted  to  $5  mil- 
lion, or  less  than  1  percent  of  the  federal 
budget.  During  World  War  I  these  outlays 
shot  up  to  $4.7  bUUon  and  then  fell  back 
to  $10  million  in  1922.  With  the  coming  of 
World  War  II  they  shot  up  again  from  $20 
million  In  1938  to  $3.6  billion  in  1944.  Clearly, 
these  monies  are  closely  related  to  war.  In 
times  of  peace  they  have  never  amounted  to 
much. 

Following  World  War  II  International  af- 
fairs expenditures  increased,  owing  largely 
to  our  European  Recovery  Program  and  war 
relief  funds.  Some  of  this  money  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  spent  without  the  cold 
war,  but  the  adoption  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
in  1947  and  the  creation  of  NATO  In  1949  re- 
quired the  maintenance  of  programs  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  allowed  to  expire. 
In  fact,  one  can  pick  up  any  of  the  annual 
budget  reports  of  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gress from  1947  to  the  present,  look  under 
the  international  affairs  category,  and  find 
language  similar  to  this  statement  In  the 
1964  budget  report:  "The  nonmllltary  In- 
ternational activities  of  the  United  States 
Oovernment  are  closely  related  with  our  na- 
tional security  strategy  and  fulfill  various 
purposes  vital  to  world  peace  and  stability. 
Their  aim  Is  to  enhance  our  national  secu- 
rity. ."  The  most  recent  budget  simply  says 
the  money  is  to  be  used  to  "promote  a  peace- 
ful world  community."  "  There  can  be  no 
question  whether  these  expenditures  are  cold 
war  oriented  or  not — the  only  question  Is  to 
what  extent? 

Since  it  Is  a  well-known  fact  that,  all  of 
our  presidents  since  Truman  and  most  con- 
gressmen from  World  War  II  to  the  present 
have  believed  communism  lurks  In  the  shad- 
ows of  poverty  and  that  U.S.  security  Is 
closely  linked  with  world  stability  and  free 
and  expanding  markets,  one  would  assume 
that  the  percentage  of  cold  war-oriented 
funds  here  would  be  high.  An  examination 
of  the  actual  programs  shows  this  assump- 
tion to  be  true  About  five-sixths  of  the  total 
of  International  affairs  expenditures  prior  to 
the  Korean  War  were  for  recovery  and  relief 
purposes  which  President  Truman  often 
called  money  to  "strengthen  the  great  moral 
force  of  freedom."  During  the  1950s  the 
"mutual  security  programs"  sector  of  this 
account  usually  amounted  to  more  than  75 
percent  of  the  total,  and  foreign  aid  was 
generally  understood  as  money  spent  to 
combat  communism.  During  the  1960s  and 
early  1970s  cold  war-oriented  programs  such 
as  AID  (minus  developmental  loans),  Food 
for  Peace,  the  USIA,  and  of  course  Interna- 
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tlonal  Security  Assistance,  came  close  to  50 
percent  of  the  international  affairs  account. 
If  one  subtracts  all  loans,  50  percent  of  all 
developmental  programs,  and  one-half  the 
cost  of  operating  our  State  Department,  and 
If  one  Includes  all  of  the  traditional  pro- 
grams such  as  membership  in  international 
bodies  and  all  commercial  activities,  then 
about  half  of  all  international  affairs  ex- 
penditures since  1947  could  be  considered 
cold  war-oriented.  This  figure  would  allow 
for  a  vastly  increased  foreign  service  and  a 
major  humanitarian  effort  to  help  under- 
developed nations  even  without  the  cold  war 
stimulus.  If  these  assumptions  are  accept- 
able, and  one  cannot  see  how  much  more 
could  be  excluded,  then  the  cold  war  has 
cost  about  $44  billion  In  international  affairs 
expenditures. 

SPACE    AND    TECHNOLOGY 

Expenditures  on  space  and  space  research 
In  the  United  States  are  universally  admitted 
to  be  in  part  attributable  to  the  cold  war. 
A  common  rule  of  thumb  has  been  to  at- 
tribute 50  percent  of  the  total  space  budget 
to  military  and  50  percent  to  civilian  pur- 
poses. This  attribution  does  not  appear  un- 
reasonable, whereas  Ignoring  this  column 
would  be.  Even  as  late  as  1970  more  than 
one-half  of  our  space  budget  was  for  land- 
ing men  on  the  moon — a  goal  clearly  at- 
tributable to  our  space  competition  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  a  reaction  to  Sputnik. 
I  shall  follow  the  usual  procedures  here  and 
count  one-half  of  our  space  expenditures  as  a 
cold  war  cost.  This  would  total  $19  billion 
through  fiscal  1971. 

VETERANS'    BENEFrrS 

The  greatest  continuing  cost  as  well  as  the 
second  largest  single  expense  of  the  cold  war 
to  the  United  States  will  be  expenditures 
for  veterans  and  their  dependents.  Original 
expenditures  and  even  interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt  are  larger  Initially,  but  they  do 
not  last  as  long. 

Traditionally,  veterans'  benefits  have  al- 
ways been  Included  In  figuring  ultimate  war 
costs."  This  was  also  the  position  of  the 
Bradley  Commission  which  surveyed  this 
question  in  1956.'«  Today,  however,  scholars 
and  politicians  are  divided  on  whether  to 
Include  them  or  not.  Those  scholars  who 
would  not  include  them  as  a  cost  of  war 
feel  veterans'  benefits  are  essentially  more 
like  social  welfare  payments  than  war  costs. 
Politicians,  as  Is  their  wont,  tend  to  divide 
on  the  Issue  according  to  whether  they  op- 
pose or  favor  the  war  In  which  these  benefits 
are  rooted. i" 

I  have  Included  veterans'  benefits  as  a 
fiscal  coat  here  because  without  the  cold 
war  there  would  have  been  no  such  benefits. 
It  should  be  reemphasized  that  by  calling 
these  benefits  a  fiscal  cost  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  they  are  to  be  deplored.  I  per- 
sonally favor  them.  But  their  primary  pur- 
pose both  In  the  past  and  today  has  been 
to  subsidize  those  who  have  served  in  the 
armed  forces  hi  time  of  war.  Economic  need 
Is  only  a  part  of  the  philosophy  of  these 
benefits  and  pensions  represent  less  than 
two-thirds  of  total  veterans'  benefits  paid 
out  today.  Insurance,  educational  subsidies, 
vocational  rehabilitation,  loans,  and  various 
other  services  open  to  all  veterans  regardless 
of  need  are  commanding  an  ever  greater 
share  of  the  budget.  For  example,  compen- 
sation and  pensions  for  veterans  of  the 
Korean  War  by  1969  represented  less  than 
one-third  of  total  exx>endltures  for  Korean 
War  veterans.  For  World  War  II  the  figure 
Is  less  than  half  of  the  total  spent.  The  trend 
today  18  clearly  away  from  "need"  and  toward 
viewing  most  benefits  as  a  "right"  based  on 
military  service.  Few  these  reasons  I  believe 
it  Is  reasonable  If  not  essential  to  include 
veterans'  benefits  as  a  war  cost. 

There  are  30  million  war  veterans  In  the 
United  States  today.  Including  their  depend- 
ents, they  represent  approximately  100  mil- 
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lion  people  who  are  eligible  for  veterans' 
benefits  of  some  sort.  Actually,  39  million 
people  were  receiving  some  kind  of  veterans' 
aid  in  1970,  17  mUlIon  of'  them  for  war 
services  rendered  after  1950.  This  Is  hardly 
the  size  of  group  one  generaUy  thinks 
of  as  "needy"  even  by  Oreat  Society  stand- 
ards." 

Of  the  30  million  veterans  in  the  United 
States  today,  12.7  million  or  42  percent  are 
cold  war  veterans."  Of  these  cold  war  vet- 
erans, those  who  have  served  or  will  serve 
In  the  Vietnam  conflict  through  fiscal  1971 
represent  the  largest  number  (5.0  million) . 
Korean  veterans  number  4.6  million  and 
those  who  served  between  the  Korean  con- 
flict and  the  Vietnam  conflict  number  3.0 
mUlion.  To  1970  cold  war  veterans'  benefits 
have  cost  $20  billion. 

We  may  only  conjecture  how  much  benefits 
for  these  cold  war  veterans  will  coet  In  fu- 
ture years.  But  reasonable  conjecture  is  more 
helpful  than  silence,  and  reasonableness  may 
be  enhanced  by  looking  to  past  experience 
and  adjusting  for  contemporary  differences. 
This  Is  the  method  used  here. 

As  Table  4  shows,  veterans*  benefits  have 
greatly  increased  the  fiscal  cost  of  our  wars. 
At  no  time  In  the  past  have  these  paid-out 
benefits  been  less  than  one-half  the  original 
national  security  expenditure  costs  of  a  war, 
and  they  have,  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish - 
American  War,  gone  as  high  as  17  times  the 
original  cost.  Since  all  of  these  wars  differ 
in  the  amount  of  veterans'  benefits  produced 
on  a  percentage  of  original  cost  it  Is  diflScult 
to  know  how  to  evaluate  this  experience  as  it 
relates  to  the  present.  The  dlfflculty  of  com- 
parability can  be  readily  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing example.  During  the  Civil  War  2.2 
million  men  served  In  the  OAR;  during  World 
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War  I  4,7  million  served.  Yet  forty  years  after 
each  war  twice  as  many  World  War  1  veterans 
were  receiving  twelve  times  more  in  benefits 
than  did  their  Civil  War  grandfathers.  This 
was  true  despite  the  fact  that  Civil  War 
casualties  were  roughly  twice  as  numerous 
as  World  War  I  casualties.  Aside  from  these 
difficulties,  there  are  uncertainties  In  the 
future  numbers  of  persons  covered  and  the 
rates  of  coverage.  Payments  have  tended  to 
rise  over  time,  and  the  number  of  persons 
covered  has  been  broadened.  Such  uncer- 
tainty has  led  even  the  most  careful  of 
students  of  this  question  to  underestimate 
future  costs  by  very  wide  margins.  To  cite 
Just  one  example,  John  M.  Clark,  in  his  note- 
worthy study  of  World  War  I  costs,  estimated 
In  1931  that  World  War  I  veterans  would  be 
receiving  less  than  100  million  by  1975.»"  In 
1970  they  were  actually  receiving  $1.9  billion 
and  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the  rate  of 
these  benefits  is  beginning  to  fall. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  these  increased 
costs  is  that  for  half  the  casualties  of  the 
Civil  War,  World  War  I  produced  more  than 
twice  the  disabilities  In  the  same  period  of 
time — brought  about  by  more  sophisticated 
warfare,  better  medical  care,  and  greater 
longevity.  Even  the  Veterans  Administration 
expectations  are  off  from  year  to  year,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  thirty-year  period.  In  1970,  for 
example,  they  admitted  in  their  annual  budg- 
et request  that  Vietnam  war  veterans  were 
getting  on  the  dlsabUity  rolls  faster  than  they 
thought  they  would  last  year,  and  that  their 
ra^/O  of  disability  was  "considerably  greater 
than  [for)  veterans  of  prior  wars."" 

The  most  thorough  study  of  the  continuing 
costs  of  veterans'  benefits  was  made  In  1966 
by  the  President's  Commission  on  Veterans' 
Pensions,  chaired  by  General  Omar  Bradley. 
This  report"  showed  clearly  that  the  long- 


term  trend  in  Veterans  Administration  ex- 
penditures was  upward."  (These  expenditures 
have  doubled  since  the  Commission  made  its 
report.)  The  report  also  predicted  an  "up- 
ward sweep  in  non-service-connected  pen- 
slons"^now  already  greater  than  service- 
connected  disabilities  for  deceased  veterans — 
but  failed,  as  have  other  reports,  to  foresee 
Just  how  rapidly  costs  could  climb.  The  Com- 
mission predicted  Veterans  Admimstration 
expenditures  would  not  reach  $6  bUllon  an- 
nually untU  1985.»»  Actually,  that  $6  blUlon 
figure  was  reached  in  1964,  Just  eight  years 
after  the  Commission  issued  the  report  I  The 
Commission  opposed  general  service  pensions 
as  being  too  expensive,  but  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  actual  expenditures  have 
risen  to  1970  faster  than  the  Commission  be- 
lieved they  could  even  if  every  veteran,  re- 
gardless of  need,  were  given  a  pension  of 
$100  a  month  upon  reaching  65.  Obviously, 
one  cannot  wholly  rely  upon  the  Bradley 
Commission's  report  today. 

There  are  at  least  two  ways  to  figure  vet- 
erans' benefits  as  a  cost  of  war.  One  way.  as 
we  have  seen,  is  to  figure  these  benefits  as  a 
percentage  of  original  war  costs.  Another  Is 
to  compute  the  dollar  cost  per  servicemen 
Involved  in  that  war  over  time.  Using  the 
first  method,  the  Bradley  Commission  pre- 
dicted veterans'  benefits  for  World  War  n 
would  coet  $232  bUllon  and  $79  bUllon  for 
the  Korean  War  accordtag  to  1955  coverage 
and  rates  of  payments.*  Since  1955  those 
rates  have  Increased  about  25  percent.  Ac- 
cording to  today's  rates — and  assuming  no 
further  coverage — World  War  n  benefits  will 
eventually  cost  $310  billion,  or  slightly  more 
than  the  original  cost  of  that  war.  and  the 
Korean  War  benefits  about  $100  billion,  or 
slightly  less  than  twice  the  original  cost  of 
the  war  (see  Table  4) . 


TABLE  4.-VETERANS'  BENEFITS  AND  THEIR  IMPACT  ON  THE  COST  OF  AMERICAN  WARS 

[Dollars  in  millions] 


War 


Estimated 

Estimated  Veterans'     total  benefits 

original         benefits  to    under  present 

cost'  1968  laws- 


As  a  percent 

of  original 

cost 


Number  years  following 
the  war  benefits 


Peaked 


Ended 


Number  who 
served 
(thousands) 


Cost  per 
serviceman 


1.  American  Revolution , loo 

2.  Warofl812 93 

3.  Mexican  War go 

*•  Civil  War ;.;;:;;. :;:;:;;::;;;"  3,254 

5.  Spanish  American  War 391 

6.  World  War  I 26  361 

7.  WorldWarll ' 288055 

8.  Cold  War (1947-71)<.. V^.\..V.]\\V^.''..V.''.'.'/  1941.'000 

A.  Korean  War  conflict 54  000 

B.  Vietnam  conflict  (through  fiscal  year  1972) '  •  144' 000 

C.  1947-49  and  1956-64  peace  time 567  000 


70  70                     70                 UKN                   128  184-250  J380.00 

280. 00 

W  M                   53                   68                  131  287  167.00 

64  64                   107                    43                   116  79  81.00 

8,568  8,580                  263                   60                  113  2.213  3.70 

5.351                6.000                1,765                    51  307  12  20 

41,755               75,000                    284 4  744  1520 

80.063            290,000                   ICI 16'354  1770 

14,402            389,000                     36 »14,000  26  42 

13,617               99,000                    184  5,764  17  30 

"785            265.000                 '184 "5  000  53  00 

UKN                25,000 3,134  UKN 


1  Major  national  security  expenditures  during  the  war  and  immediately  thereafter.  See  table  8 
note.' 


:  To  1971. 

1 4rt„,i  .,n.nHi»,„..  „r  Pr.Hi.,. /•„      v  .      .       .     oc  . /.v  'Fiscal  1971  estimated  St  J21,0OC.CC0,000  siocB  Vietnam  W»r  cost  diU  werB  txclucJed  ffom 

'  Actual  expenditures  or  Bradley  Commission  estimates  plus  25  percent  (the  average  increase    1971  budget. 


in  rates  since  the  commission's  report)  to  the  Vietnam  conflict.  That  war  and  the  peace  time  years 
formula  are  explained  In  the  essay. 

5  Includes  only  those  who  served  in  that  war.  No  World  War  II  vets  are,  for  example,  included 
under  the  Korean  War. 

« 80  percent  of  actual  national  security  expenditures,  1947-71.  A,  B.  and  C  do  not  equal  cold 
war  costs  because  of  overlapping. 


Thrcugh  fiscal  1971,  compensation  and  pension  only.  Source  US.  Budget,  1971.  appendix. 
'There  were  4,173,00C  Vietnam  War  veterans  in  19/0,  an  mciease  ot  lOOO.OOCi  over  1969. 
Assuming  the  same  numbers  are  added  in  1971  this  would  bring  the  tttal  to  about  5,000  000. 
'  Korean  War  rate. 

Sources;  Histoiical  Statistics  of  the  United  States.  Colonial  Times  to  1957 ;  World  Almanac,  1970; 
Veterans  Administration.  Annual  Report.  1970,  and  1969  Statistical  Abstract 


There  Is  no  certain  way  to  determine  what 
the  pattern  of  cold  war  veterans'  benefits  will 
be.  The  pattern  of  our  first  three  major 
wars  was  fairly  consistent  but  not  relevant 
to  a  single  later  war.  The  Civil  War  and  World 
War  I  veterans'  expenditures  on  a  percentage 
of  original  costs  are  also  close,  but  not  to 
the  Spanish-American  War,  World  War  n,  or 
the  Korean  War  as  seen  by  the  Bradley  Com- 
mission. At  this  stage  there  Is  no  apparent 
reason  why  one  should  prefer  the  patterns  of 
World  War  I  and  the  ClvU  War  to  the  pat- 
terns of  World  War  II  or  the  Korean  War, 
or  for  that  matter,  the  pattern  of  ovu-  first 
three  wars.  One  can  say,  however,  that  In  no 
war  since  the  Civil  War  have  actual  or  pro- 
jected costs  been  less  than  approximately  the 
original  cost  of  the  war.  For  our  major  wars 


where  the  data  are  now  essentially  In.  the 
actual  or  projected  costs  are  or  will  be  from 
two  to  three  times  the  original  cost  of  those 
wars. 

In  light  of  this  experience,  what  can  be 
said  about  the  ultimate  cost  of  cold  war  vet- 
erans' benefits?  Since  we  know  more  about 
Korean  War  benefits,  let  us  begin  there. 
Twelve  years  after  the  Korean  War  ended 
these  benefits  had  reached  $13.6  billion,  or 
25  percent  of  the  original  cost  of  the  war 
Itself.  The  annual  rate  of  Increase  In  1968 
was  .015  percent  per  year  of  the  original  cost 
of  the  war.  This  was  twice  the  World  War  II 
rate  and  only  slightly  less  than  the  World 
War  I  rate  at  the  same  period  In  time.  Now 
If  we  take  as  our  base  figure  the  Bradley 
Commission's  ultimate  estimate  for  the  Ko- 


rean War.  add  to  it  25  percent  for  the  actual 
Increase  In  costs  since  that  estimate  was  first 
made,  we  arrive  at  $99  billion,  or  184  percent 
of  original  costs  This  Is  more  than  for  World 
War  II  (since  the  rate  of  increase  Is  fasten 
but  less  than  for  World  War  I.  On  a  cost  per 
serviceman  it  is  comparable  to  both  wars.  I 
think  It  fair  then  to  project  Korean  War 
veterans'  benefits  at  roughly  $100  billion  by 
the  middle  of  the  twenty-first  century  when 
they  are  expected  to  terminate.  This  projec- 
tion assumes  present  laws  and  rat-es  of  cover- 
age, and  Is.  therefore,  more  likely  to  be  on 
the  low  than  the  high  side. 

In  the  case  of  the  Vietnam  War  there  Is  in- 
sufficient data  to  establish  a  base  figure,  nor 
has  anyone  to  my  knowledge  nxade  any  pro- 
jection  of  ultimate  costs  for  this  war.  The 


pliiture  Is  further  complicated  by  what  ap- 
pe  irs  to  be  less  public  appreciation  for  Vlet- 
lu  m  War  veterans  than  for  veterans  of  earlier 
wi  ra  which  could  well  affect  future  coverage. 
Ml  «t  Important  of  all,  we  do  not  yet  have  a 
te:  mlnal  dat«  for  the  war  In  Southeast  Asia. 
Ml  of  the  above  requires  us  to  make  a 
ni  mber  of  assumptions.  Let  us  assume  that 
tbB  combat  fighting  by  American  forces  In 
Southeast  Asia  will  be  essentially  ended  In 
19  73.  Let  us  further  assume  that  the  original 
CO  Its  of  that  war  are  concluded  with  the 
16  73  fiscal  year,  and  that  all  later  costs  are 
in  :luded  under  occupation  costs  as  they  are 

Korea.  This  would  put  the  original  cost  of 
Vietnam  War  at  $144  billion,  according 

official  DOD  data  to  1S70  and  estimates 
thfereafter."  If  the  Vietnam  War  Is  best  com- 
pared  with  the  Korean  War  estimates,  as  1 
b€  Ueve  it  is,  then  Vietnam  veterans'  benefits 
m  ly  eventually  reach  184  percent  of  the  orig- 
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S  jurces:  Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States  1789-1945  and  1970  Statistical  Abstract,  386. 
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Inal  cost  of  that  war,  or  1365  billion.  The 
higher  Vietnam  flgxire  is  further  justified 
because  the  nimiber  of  battle  deaths  In  Viet- 
nam Is  about  one-third  higher  than  they 
were  in  Korea,  tmd  there  were  more  than 
twice  as  many  wounded.  Vietnam  war  vet- 
erans are  also  entering  the  pension  rolls 
faster  than  in  earlier  wars. 

Finally,  what  of  the  veterans'  benefits  for 
those  who  served  between  the  Korean  Wtur 
and  the  Vietnam  War  and  from  1947  to  1950, 
in  the  so-called  "peace  time  years."  Obvious- 
ly, these  costs  will  be  far  lower,  but  Just  how 
much  lower  we  are  unable  to  determine  since 
there  are  no  previous  peace  time  data  to 
measure  this  against.  Perhaps  $35  billion — 
and  this  is  merely  an  educated  guess — would 
not  be  too  much  for  those  dozen  years.  If 
that  figure  is  not  unreasonable,  this  could 
bring  the  total  for  veterans'  benefits  In  the 
United  States  for  the  whole  of  the  cold  war 
to  between  $360  and  $400  billion. 

TABLE  S.-INCREASE  IN  PER  CAPITA  GROSS  PUBLIC  DEBT 


INTZXXST  COSTS 

In  the  past,  major  wars  In  the  United 
States  have  always  markedly  Increased  the 
per  capita  grodPpublic  debt  (see  Table  6). 
During  the  Civil  War  per  capita  public  debt 
Increased  thirty-seven  fold.  Twenty-five 
years  later  it  was  still  eight  times  the  prewar 
level.  World  War  I  Increased  per  capita  pub- 
lic debt  twenty  fold.  This  debt  was  reduced 
to  eleven  times  its  prewar  level  1931  when 
the  Oreat  Depression  caused  further  In- 
creases in  the  national  debt."  World  War  II 
increased  an  already  swollen  per  capita  pub- 
lic debt  sixfold.  By  1968  this  debt  was  almost 
exactly  what  It  bad  been  In  1947;  hence  the 
cold  war,  unlike  all  of  our  other  major  wars, 
cannot  be  charged  with  having  Increased  our 
public  debt  In  any  substantial  way.  ThU 
same  conclusion  is  also  reached  If  one  looks 
at  Interest  on  the  national  debt  as  a  percent- 
age of  total  federal  expenditures. 


Gross  Percent  of 

public  Gross  Federal 

Population              debt  Interest        debt  per  expendi- 

(millions)       (millions)  (millions)            capita  tures 


23 

31 

40 

5C 

63 

76 

84 

92 

102 

106 

116 

123 


64 

65 

2.436 

2.091 

1.122 

1.263 

1.132 

1,147 

1.191 

24,299 

20. 516 

16.  IBS 


4 

3 

129 

96 

36 

40 

25 

21 

23 

1.020 

8S2 

659 


3 

2 

61 

42 

18 

17 

14 

12 

12 

228 

117 

132 


9.8 
5.1 

41,6 

35.8 

11.3 

7.7 

4,3 

3,1 

3,0 

15.9 

28.8 

19.2 


Gross  Percent  of 

public  Gross  Federal 

Population  debt  Interest  debt  per  expendi- 

Vear                                        (millions)  (millions)  (millions)  capita  tures 

1935 127  28,701  821  226  12.6 

1940 133  42,968  1,041  325  11.5 

1945 140  258,682  3,617  1,849  3.7 

1950 150  257,357  5,817  1,697  14.5 

1955 166  274,374  6,438  1,660  4.9 

1960 181  286.331  8,299  1,585  11.9 

1965 195  317,274  10,357  1,631  11.7 

1966 197  319,907  11,285  1,625  11.2 

1967 199  326,221  12.588  1,637  10.6 

1968 201  347,578  13,744  1,728  7.9 

1969 203  353,300  15,791  1.741  8,7 

1970 205  370,0C0  18,312  1,806  9.8 
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This  is  not  to  say  that  there  have  been 
interest  costs  Involved  In  the  cold  war. 
Indicated  above,  considerable  effort  has 
1  ?ays  been  made  after  each  of  our  previous 
to  decrease  the  national  debt.  Interest 
the  Civil  War  debt  amounted  to  $1,572 
dollars,  or  approximately  50  percent 
the  original  cost  of  that  war.  but  our 
War  debt  was  paid  off  in  about  twenty- 
years.  The  Spanish-American  War  debt 
to  $200  million.  This  was  paid  off 
no  more  than  four  years  at  a  cost  of  $47 
or  slightly  over  10  percent  of  the 
1  jlnal  cost  of  tha*  war  During  World  War 
ve  borrowed  $23  billion  to  finance  that 
ThU  does  not  Include  the  billions  loaned 
our  allies.  Interest  on  our  domestic  war 
for  World  War  I  was  $14.4  billion  by 
or  54  percent  of  the  original  cost." 
>rlor  to  World  War  II  It  was  expected  that 
est  and  principal  costs  for  World  War  I 
wduld  be  completely  paid  by  the  early  19508. 
Whether  this  has  been  done  or  not  is  un- 
but  the  intent  was  clear.  What  the 
cold  war  has  meant  with  regard  to  interest 
:  >endltures  is  that  since  World  War  n  there 
either  been  no  resolve  to  reduce  the  na- 
debt  or  there  has  been  no  real  oppor- 
tutlty  to  do  so.  Keyneslanlsm  has  probably 
contributed  to  the  former,  but  the  cold  war 
certainly  contributed  to  the  latter, 
precisely  how  much  of  a  hindrance  the 
war  has  been  on  debt  reduction  is  not 
eailly  calculated.  We  do  know  however  that 
luarter  of  a  century  following  the  Civil 
interest  payments  had  dropped  to  one- 
their  1866  rate.  Following  World  War  I 
prior  to  the  Oreat  Depression.  Interest 
and  per  capita  debt  had  fallen 
40  percent.  May  we  not  fairly  assume 
that  given  the  limited  acceptance 
Eeyneslanlsm  some  effort  would  have  been 
following  World  War  n  to  reduce  the 
national  debt?  The  fact  that  debt  celUngs 
ha  e  been  passed  during  these  years  and  that 
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per  capita  debt  has  not  Increased  despite  the 
needs  of  war  and  rising  and  Increasingly  vio- 
lent domstlc  problems,  suggests  that  many 
congressmen  would  like  to  reduce  the  na- 
tional debt  if  national  security  were  not  at 
issue. 

Let  us  arbitrarily  assume  that  the  per 
capita  national  debt  would  have  been  de- 
creased 25  percent  within  twenty-five  years 
following  World  War  II.  This  seems  conserva- 
tive when  one  remembers  that  within  the 
same  time  span  per  capita  debt  following 
the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I  was  reduced 
33  and  40  ijercent  respectively.  Let  us  further 
arbitrarily  assume  that  only  halj  of  the 
obviously  many  and  complex  reasons  why 
this  debt  has  not  been  reduced  as  in  previous 
times  are  owing  to  the  cold  war  and  related 
matters.  This  gives  us  the  figure  12.5  percent. 
Surely  few  would  argue  that  this  figxire  is 
too  high.  This  means  that  very  roughly  12 
percent  of  debt  Interest  payments  since  1947 
can  be  attributed  to  the  cold  war  because  it 
was  a  major  factor  in  our  decision  not  to  re- 
duce our  debt.  If  these  admittedly  debatable 
assumptions  are  accepted,  interest  costs  at- 
tributable solely  to  the  cold  war  would  have 
amounted  to  $27  billion  from  1947  through 
1971  In  the  United  States. 

Lest  I  be  misunderstood,  it  shoiild  again 
be  pointed  out  that  interest  costs,  like  vet- 
erans' benefits,  are  not  necessarily  a  biir- 
den.  The  former  tend  to  redistribute  Income 
between  people  in  the  country,  the  latter 
tend  to  redistribute  purchasing  power  be- 
tween bond  holders  and  taxpayers.  Interest 
costs  are  always  a  burden  on  the  Treasury, 
but  are  a  burden  economically  only  to  the 
extent  defense  bonds  are  held  by  foreigners. 
Interest  payments  do  mean  that  money  spent 
on  Interest  cannot  be  spent  on  something 
else,  but  the  whole  question  of  whether  we 
should  be  redistributing  our  income  and 
purchasing  power  in  this  way  and  what  its 
consequences  are — good  or  bad — Is  an  eco- 
nomic question,  not  a  fiscal  one,  and  hence 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper. 


GENERAL  GOVERNMENT  COSTS 

Finally,  since  it  has  long  been  known  that 
one  of  the  major  consequences  of  war  Is  to 
Increase  dramatically  the  size  of  the  central 
government.  It  seems  only  fair  to  ask  should 
a  pwrtlon  of  the  Increased  expenditures  for 
operating  the  federal  government  since  1947 
be  attributed  to  the  cold  war?  Again,  the 
patterns  of  past  wars  are  instructive.  In  the 
United  States  total  government  expendi- 
tures— minus  military,  veterans'  benefits, 
and  interest  on  the  public  debt — approxi- 
mately doubled  after  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Mexican  War,  and  the  Civil  War."  There  vns 
no  appreciable  increase  following  the  briefiy 
fought  Spanish-American  War,  but  expendi- 
tures to  operate  the  general  government  In- 
creased by  about  iova  times  during  World 
War  I  and  approximately  three  times  during 
World  War  II.  The  pattern  falls  therefore 
between  doubling  general  government  costs 
for  our  earlier  wars  to  quadrupling  our  gen- 
eral government  costs  for  our  much  more 
expensive  recent  world  wars. 

Actual  figures  for  general  government  oper- 
ations from  1947  through  1971  show  an  in- 
crease of  221  percent.  About  64  percent  of 
this  Increase  can  be  attributed  to  inflation. 
Of  the  remaining  157  percent  virtually  all 
of  it  has  come  since  1960  with  the  Introduc- 
tion of  Great  Society  programs.  Clearly,  the 
Cold  War  has  not  Increased  government  oper- 
ations costs  much.  But  has  it  maintained 
these  costs  at  a  high  level  when  they  should 
have  fallen  after  World  War  n?  Again  the 
past  is  instructive.  The  Civil  War  and  World 
War  I  Increased  permanently  the  cost  of 
government  operations  about  threefold.  This 
was  also  true  for  World  War  n,  but  largely 
becavise  the  Oreat  Depression  had  already 
Increased  these  costs  sixfold  from  1930  to 
1940.  Hence  one  must  conclude  that  the  cold 
war  has  not  appreciably  increased  the  cost 
of  operating  our  government. 

BUMICAXT 

Tables  6,  7,  and  8  are  a  summary  of  the 
Incremental  fiscal  costs  of  the  first  twenty- 
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five  years  of  the  Cold  War  to  the  United 
States.  Clearly,  the  greatest  cost  Is  the  Im- 
mediate cost  of  the  Armed  forces,  but  vet- 
erans' benefits  may  ultimately  run  as  high 
as  one -third  of  these  Immediate  costs.  Al- 
though the  burden  of  the  cold  war  on  the 
GNP  (9.6  percent)  does  not  seem  high,  the 
fact  that  the  cold  war  has  eaten  up  42  percent 
of  all  money  expended  and  obligations  in- 
curred by  the  federal  government  shows  that 
the  war  burden  of  the  past  generation  has 
indeed  been  heavy. 

Tablk  e. — Estimated  cold  war-related  public 
expenditures  for  the  United  States  (1047-71) 

[Dollars  in  billions] 
National  Defense: 
Total  i_i7a 


Cold  war  only 941 

(80%) 

International  affairs: 

Total   89 

Cold  war  only 44 

(50%) 

Space: 

Total   39 

Cold  war  only 19 

(50%) 

Veterans'  benefits: 

Total  164 

Cold  war  to  1970 20 

Ultimate  cold  war 350-400 

Interest  on  public  debt: 

Total   232 

Cold  war  only 27 

Total  war-related  expenditures  1947- 

1971    1.061 

TABLE  8.-THE  FISCAL  COST  OF  MAJOR  AMERICAN  WARS 
|ln  billions  of  dollars;  fiscal  years) 


Total  cold  war-related  expenditures, 

1947-1971    1.061 

Ultimate  cold  war  costs  for  first  25 

years 1,381  to  1,431 


Table  7. — The  fiscal  burden  of  cold-war- 
related  expeTiditures  for  the  United  States. 
1947-71 

Defense  as  a  percent  of  ONP  (1947- 
70)      9.6 

Defense  as  a  percent  of  total  Oovem- 
ment    expenditures    (1947-71)     46.5 

Cold-war-related  expenditures  as  a  per- 
centage of  total  war-related  expendi- 
tures     61.7 

Cold-war-related  expenditures  as  a  per- 
centage of  total  expenditures 42.  3 


War 


National 
security  > 


International 
affairs' 


Ultimate 

veterans' 

benefits  under 

present  laws ' 


Interest 
costs ' 


General 
government* 


Total 


1.  American  Revolution. 

2.  War  of  1812 ..  . 

3.  Mexican  War 

4.  Civil  War ..]\\[\\[[[ 

5.  Spanish-American  War 

6.  World  War  I 

7.  World  War  II... 

8.  Cold  War  (1947-71) .'.."' 

(a)  Korean  Conflict.  . 

(b)  Vietnam  Conflict  (1965-72). 


100 

93 

60 

3.264 

391 

26,361 

288. 055 

941.000 

54,000 

144,000 


\' 


NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
9,632 
15,199 
44,000 
NA 
NA 


70 
49 

64 

8,580 

6,000 

75,000 

290,000 

389,000 

99,000 

265,000 


20 
U 

10 

1,572 

47 

16.000 

144,028 

27.000 

NA 

NA 


NA 
2 

2 

20 

30 
5,900 
1,100 

SI 

NA 


IN 

ICO 

136 

13,436 
e.468 
132,893 
738.  382 
1,401,000 
153,000 
409,000 


JAi^  nH„,  ?„'J~i"/^  expenditures  here  are  expenditures  of  the  Departments  of  the  Army 
?™,Navy  prior  to  World  War  I,  and  major  national  security  figures  thereafter.  See  pp.  718  and  719 
in  'Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  Colonial  Times  to  1957,"  1960  ed 

>  Same  formula  as  In  note  1,  above. 

>  From  table  4. 

*  American  Revolution,  estimated  at  20  percent  of  original  cost.  War  of  1812,  K  of  annual  in- 
crease on  the  national  debt  1817-36.  Mexican  War,  ^  of  annual  increase  on  national  debt,  1846-59, 
i'll?!?/  "11°"*?.  "1"?  ^"J'  "'  ^'°"'  Jo''"  C.  Gebhart,  "Can  We  Afford  Another  War,"  1939. 
Wprfd  War  II,  estimated  at  40  percent  of  original  cost,  based  on  a  48  percent  and  a  61  percent  of 
original  cost  estimate  for  the  Civil  War  and  for  World  War  I  respectively 


•  Estimated  at  V^  of  the  total  increase  during  the  war  years  to  World  War  II,  thereafter  lor  World 
War  II  at  50  percent  of  general  government  increase. 
>  Amount  insignificant. 

Note:  Periods  are  as  follows:  American  Revolution,  estimate  based  or  rmdings  in  "Mobilization 
and  War"  in  Seymour  Harris,  ed.,  "American  Economic  History"  (New  York,  1961).  210.  War  ot 
1812:  1812-16;  Mexican  War:  1846-49  (Department  of  Army  only.  Navy  Department  showed 
no  increase);  Civil  War  (Union  only):  1862-67  (Navy  Department  to  1866):  Spanish-American 
War:  1898-1900;  World  War  1 :  1917-21 ;  World  War  II :  1941-46,  and  Cold  War :  1947-71. 

Source:  "Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Colonial  Times  to  1957,"  pp.  718-719. 


Compared  with  other  wars  the  United 
States  has  fought,  the  first  twenty-five  years 
of  the  cold  war  Is  by  far  the  most  expensive 
war  this  nation  has  ever  engaged  in.  Table  8 
is  a  comparison  of  these  costs  for  the  United 
States.  It  shows  that  the  fiscal  cost  of  the 
Cold  War  to  date  Is  more  than  three  times 
the  original  cost  of  World  War  II,  thirty-six 
times  the  original  cost  of  World  War  I,  and 
almost  three  hundred  times  the  initial  cost 
of  the  Civil  War.  Ultimately,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  high  casualties  of  these  earlier 
wars — hence  higher  veterans'  costs — the  cold 
war  will  "only"  cost  about  twice  what  World 
War  II  will  cost  and  ten  times  what  World 
War  I  will  eventually  cost. 

Most  of  the  burden  of  these  costs  has  al- 
ready been  met,  but  the  final  dollar  wUl  not 
be  paid  out  until  early  In  the  twenty-second 
century.  In  terms  of  Initial  monetary  costs, 
the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars  are  fiscally 
only  minor  incidents  in  the  cold  war,  to- 
gether amounting  to  less  than  one-fifth  the 
total  initial  cost  of  the  cold  war  in  the 
United  States.  Almost  all  of  the  long-range 
costs  will  center  on  these  two  hot  wars,  how- 
ever. 

Since  figures  in  the  billions  are  difficult  to 
comprehend  meaningfully.  It  is  helpful  to 
place  these  figures  In  perspective.  In  the 
United  States  $1.4  trillion  dollars  represents 
more  than  three  times  the  value  of  the  total 
assets  of  all  American  non-flnanclal  business 
corporations  ( 1970) .  It  is  a  figure  about  twice 
as  large  as  our  total  corporate  after- tax 
profits  since  1940.  It  Is  only  somewhat  less 
than  the  total  financial  assets  of  all  Ameri- 
can households  ( 1970 ) .  It  is,  moreover,  five 
times  the  total  national  wealth  when  the 
war  began,  ten  times  our  currently  outstand- 
ing consumer  credit,  and  twenty-six  times 
the  total  money  in  circulation  in  1970.  On 
a  per  capita  basis,  the  first  twenty-five  years 


of  the  Cold  War  will  eventually  cost  Ameri- 
cans about  $10,000  each.  This  is  almost  twice 
the  per  capita  cost  of  World  War  II  and  eight 
times  the  cost  of  World  War  I.  Still  another 
way  of  making  war  costs  more  specific  Is  to 
ask  how  long  it  wotild  take  the  work  force 
to  pay  off  the  debt  If  all  the  money  they 
made  went  solely  toward  paying  for  the  cold 
war.  The  answer  Is  that  if  each  non-agricul- 
tural worker  in  the  United  States  in  1970 
worked  steadily  for  2.6  years  at  the  income 
rate  of  that  year  the  cold  war  costs  would 
have  been  paid. 

Most  students  of  war  costs  list  war  ex- 
penditures as  a  foregone  opportunity  cost. 
Often  this  is  done  partly  as  a  protest  to  the 
war  Itself,  but  there  is  some  merit  in  asking 
what  this  money  could  have  bought  had  we 
not  committed  It  to  war  and  were  willing  to 
spend  it  for  public  purposes  now.  Each  per- 
son could  draw  up  his  own  shopping  list.  Here 
is  one  which  emphasizes  the  magnitude  of 
cold  war  costs  and  at  the  same  time  sug- 
gests some  new  priorities.  If  we  now  had  the 
money  we  have  spent  or  committed  to  the 
cold  war,  we  could: 

1.  Pay  the  cost  of  operating  our  public 
school  system  for  the  next  ten  years; 

2.  Oive  all  heads  of  poor  families  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion) a  $5,000  subsidy  each  year  for  the  next 
ten  years; 

3.  Pay  for  the  operation  of  our  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  next 
twenty-five  years; 

4.  Pay  for  our  police  protection  for  the 
next  fifty  years;  and 

5.  Still  have  enough  money  left  over  to 
buy  up  everything  of  value  in  Canada.* 

Finally,  It  is  useful  to  ask  who  has  or  will 
likely  pay  these  cold  war  costs  since  the  bur- 
dens of  war  are  never  equally  shared.  Put  an- 
other way,  what  segments  of  our  society  and 


economy  will  or  have  already  made  dispro- 
portionate sacrifices  in  meeting  cold  war 
costs?  This  subject  has  received  very  little 
attention,  but  an  able  study  by  Bruce  M. 
Russett  suggests  a  number  of  answers.*'  Rus- 
sett  shows  that  traditionally  guns  come  at 
the  exp)ense  of  butter  in  the  United  States, 
e.g.,  for  every  dollar  added  to  defense  expend- 
itures there  Is  a  decline  of  about  $.42  in  pri- 
vate consumption.  Consumer  durables  suffer 
particularly;  capital  Investment  is  also 
somewhat  lessened.  But  hardest  hit  are  wel- 
fare expenditures,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  edu- 
cation and  public  health  outlays.  Russett 
concludes  that  our  most  expensive  wars  have 
seriously  hampered  the  nation  in  Its  attempt 
to  build  a  healthier  and  better-educated  cit- 
izenry, and  that  very  great  effort  will  be  nec- 
essary to  change  our  priorities  from  a  war- 
oriented  society  to  a  more  peaceful  one. 

What  the  Cold  War  has  cost  implies  that 
an  answer  needs  to  be  given  to  the  corollary 
questions,  namely  who  will  eventually  pay 
these  costs  and  what  have  been  the  political, 
economic,  and  social  consequences  of  these 
costs.  Only  when  these  questions  have  been 
answered  will  we  be  able  to  ask  the  most 
fundamental  question  of  all:  "Was  it  worth 
it?" 

FOOTNOTES 

'  As  quoted  in  Alan  Mllward,  The  Economic 
Effects  of  the  Two  World  Wars  on  Britain 
(London:  Macmillan,  1970),  p.  12. 

'  The  most  extensive  bibliography  on  the 
cost  of  war  is  unpublished.  See  "TTie  Cost  of 
War."  typescript  by  Alice  Matthews,  librarian 
at  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  Washington,  DC,  1940.  25  pp.  Also 
useful  are  Albert  T.  Lauterbach's  unpub- 
lished bibliography  entitled  "Modern  War — 
Its  Economic  and  Social  Aspects,"  Institute 
for   Advanced   Study,    Princeton,    N.J.,   n.d.: 
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Ha  ina  Newcombe,  Bibliography  on  War  and 
Pace  (Dimdas,  Ontario,  Canada;  Canadian 
Ree&rch  Institute.  1963);  and  Mllward,  op. 
clt  ,  pp.  53-61. 

T  Tie  cost  of  World  War  I,  as  well  as  other 

Im]  lortant  economic  and  social  consequences, 

be«n  studied,  often  brilliantly,  for  most 

paijtlcipmnts  In  the  150  volume  Economic  and 

'.  HUtory  of  the  World  War  published  by 

Carnegie   Endowment  for  International 

—   John  Maurice  Clark.  The  Costs  of  the 

War  to  the  American  People    (New 

:  Yale  University  Press.  1927),  Is  the 

work  on  that  subject  for  the  United 
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Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  Congress  of 
United  States  on  the  January  1972  Eco- 
'-  Report  of  the  President  together  with 
ty  and  other  views,  92nd  Cong.,  2nd 
,  Washington,  DC,  March  23.  1972,  p.  66. 
'or  an  extended  discussion  of  the  nature 
war   costs,   see   Qtiston   Jtee   and   Henri 
The   War   Finance   of  France    (New 
Yale  University  Press.  1927),  chap.  1; 
Maurice  Clark,  op.  clt.,  chaps.  5  and  6; 
A.  C.  Plgou.  The  Political  Economy  of 
(London:  Macmlllan,  1921),  chap.  5. 
Compare,   for  example,   the    findings   of 
■  -*   L.   Bogart,    The   Direct  and  Indirect 
of  the  Great  World  War   (New  York: 
1.    919),    who    believed    that    Indirect 
can  be  rather  precisely  measured,  with 
Helnlg.   Wenn  die  Soldaten   .   .   .   Was 
■    kosten    (Frankfurt   am   Main:    Nest 
.  1957).  who  believes  that  in  the  final 
Is  trying  to  measure  almost  any  war 
_"lst  .  .  .  vergebllcher  Versuch." 
die    United    States    Arms    Control    and 
Agency  has  begun  to  take  thU 
m  recent  years.  See  its  World  Mili- 
Expenditures,  1966-1967    (Washington 
1970).  Still.  Its  methods  are  not  always 
nor  are  Its  sources  unimpeachable. 
1  'or  a  detailed  breakdown  of  what  Is  In- 
ed  see  p.  55  of  the  Committees  report, 
an  able  criticism  of  the  JEC's  concept  see 

♦ nt   of  Honorable   Robert  C.   Moot. 

Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) . 
the  Sub-Committee  in  Priorities  and 
ay  In  Government,"  1972.  as  yet  un- 
Ished  but  available  from  the  DOD  upon 
est.  pp.  72-89. 
.  eze  and  Truch.  op.  clt.,  p.  6. 
ee  his  "The  Vietnam  Peace  Dividend." 
7.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  David 
,ard.  In  the  January  1971  issue  (p.  7)  of 
wme  Journal  agreed  with  Levy's  "ratchet 
"  theory  In  general,  but  doubted  that 
lid  have  much  application  for  the  Vlet- 
War.  Moot.  op.  clt..  presents  data  to  sup- 
Packers"  view. 
>vy.  op.  clt..  p.  9. 

Uthough  only  decennial  figures  are  given 
a  careful  check  of  all  years  will  show 
these  years  are  representative,  except  for 
and  1900  which  are  years  of  war  activity 
rhe  formula  here  Is:   $1,175  bUllon4-25 
-  $47.4  billion  per  year  average-f-173  mil- 
average  population  =  $274  per  capita  x 
average    index    in    constant    1957-59 
=  $279  per  capita  in  constant  prices, 
i  See  Clark,  op.  clt..  p.  103;  Hetalg.  op.  clt.. 
' :  Jeze  and  Truch.  op.  clt..  p.  18. 
1  lee  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
rient    (Washington.    DC:    U.S.    Oovem- 
-i;  Printing  Office,  1964  and  1971),  pp    64 
90  respectively. 

llee  Jeze  and  Truch.  op.  clt.,  p.  8;  Clark. 

p.  105;  and  Gustavus  A.  Weber  and 

e  F.  Schmeckebler.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 

tration  (Washington.  D.C.:  Government 

ing  Office,  1934) .  pp.  1-199. 

iiee   Veterans-    Benefits    in    the    United 

'<  '-s,  Findings  and  Recommendations.  Re- 

to    the    President    by    the    President's 

Isslon  on  Veterans'  Pensions    (Wash- 

.    D.C.:    Government    Printing   Office. 

1958).  Omar  N.  Bradley.  Chairman. 

!*e  especially  The  Military  Budget  and 

'     -'  Economic  Priorities,  report  of  the 
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Subcommittee  on  Economy  In  Government, 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  91st  Congress.  1st 
Session,  Washington,  D.C.,  1959.  See  also 
Moot,  op.  clt.,  pp.  80  S. 

"  See  Veterans'  Administration.  Annual  Re- 
port (Washington.  DC:  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  1969).  Statistical  Supple- 
ment, passim;  1971  The  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government,  Appendix,  pp.  833  ff;  and 
1971  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, p.  170. 

"  This  figure  counts  those  Vietnam  conflict 
veterans  who  serve  through  fiscal  1971.  Some 
may  question  the  Inclusion  of  Korean  and 
Vietnam  conflict  veterans  in  a  study  of  the 
cold  war.  It  Is  not.  however,  the  fighting  so 
much  as  the  costs  that  we  are  considering, 
and  as  will  be  shown  later  In  terms  of  costs 
these  hot  wars  are  not  nearly  as  significant 
as  the  lengthier  "peace"  years" 

■■*•  Clark,  op.  clt..  p.  203. 

='  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, 1971,  Supplement,  p.  833. 

"See  footnote  16. 

^•Ibid.,  p.  103. 

=»  Ibid.,  p.  106. 

■»Ibld.,  p.  113. 

^'  The  1971  cost  Is  estimated  at  $21  billion, 
and  the  1972  figure  is  estimated  at  $15  bil- 
lion. Incremental  costs  would  be  somewhat 
lower.  See  Hearings  on  Military  Posture. 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  92nd 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  March-Mav  1971,  pp.  2508- 
2522;  and  1970  Statistical  Abstract.  248;  and 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  Statistical 
Abstracts  of  the  U.S.  (Washington.  D.C.. 
1970).  p.  248. 

-  See  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical 
Statistics  of  the  United  States.  Colonial 
Times  to  1957  (Washington,  DC  1960). 

»  These  data  were  taken  from  John  C.  Geb- 
hart.  Can  We  Afford  Another  War  (New 
York:  pub.  u.k..  1939),  pp.  1-2. 

^Historical  Statistics  .  .  .  ,  pp.  718-19. 

"Assumes  constant  prices  and  levels  of 
need 

'>  What  Price  Vigilance,  The  Burdens  of 
National  Defense  (New  Haven:  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press,  1970). 
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THE  COLD  NEUTRALITY  OP  THE 
IMPARTIAL  JUDGE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
Kenneth  K.  HaU.  of  Madison.  W.  Va.. 
was  nominated  by  President  Nixon  for 
the  office  of  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
for  the  southern  district  of  West  Vir- 
ginia in  1971  and  was  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  in  December  of  that  year.  Judge 
Hall  is  a  Democrat,  and.  of  course,  his 
nomination  by  a  Republican  President 
was  an  eyebrow  raiser  for  some  ob- 
servers. However.  Judge  Hall  is  doing  an 
excellent  job  on  the  bench  and  his  high 
performance  at  all  times  reflects.  In  the 
words  of  Edmund  Burke,  the  "cold  neu- 
trality of  the  Impartial  judge."  He  has 
recently  been  'throwing  the  book"  at  the 
drug  pushers,  and.  for  this.  I  want  to  say 
both  hallelujah  and  amen. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Shirley  Donnelly— 
who  served  as  Chief  Chaplain  in  General 
Patch's  Seventh  Army— now  retired  and 
living  in  Oak  Hill.  W.  Va..  regularly 
writes  a  column  for  the  Beckley.  W.  Va.. 
Post-Herald.  In  the  February  6,  1973! 
edition  of  that  newspaper.  Dr.  Donnelly 
wrote  a  column  in  which  he  commended 
Judge  Hall,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Colonel  Donnelly's  column  be 
included  In  the  Record.  To  paraphrase 
Dr.  Donnelly,  his  column  is  "right  in  line 
with  my  feeling  and  thinking." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Yesterdat  and  Today — Discipline  Is  Still 
Need  for  Youngstebs 
(By  Shirley  Donnelly) 

A  number  of  things  I  have  seen,  heard,  and 
read  recently  about  characters  who  flout  the 
law  are  very  much  to  my  liking. 

One  of  the  most  heartening  things  along 
this  Una  is  what  U.S.  District  Judge  K.  K. 
Hall  said  when  he  was  sentencing  Ralph 
Edward  Carpenter  of  Rosemont  to  two  years 
In  the  Kennedy  Youth  Center  at  Morgan- 
town  after  Carpenter  refused  to  accept  an 
alternate  sentence  which  would  have  per- 
mitted him  to  serve  two  years  in  the  Davis 
Memorial  Hospital  at  Elklns. 

Carpenter  claimed  to  be  a  conscientious 
objector  who  refused  induction  into  the 
army  in  December,  1970.  Judge  Hall  said  In 
sentencing  Carpenter  that  "It  seems  to  me 
that  if  you  accept  the  benefits  of  this  coun- 
try, you  ought  to  accept  some  of  Its  respon- 
sibilities, too." 

The  Judge  spoke  for  me  when  he  sent  that 
married  young  man  and  father  of  two  chil- 
dren to  prison  for  at  least  as  long  as  he 
would  have  been  required  to  serve  In  the 
armed  services.  As  one  who  followed  the  flag 
of  our  country  over  four  continents  In  war 
time — 16  months  of  It  In  the  zone  of  com- 
bat— let  It  here  be  said  that  Judge  Hall  has 
my  backing. 

Acting  P.B.I.  Director  L.  Patrick  Gray  took 
these  words  out  of  my  mouth  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  National  Conference  on  Criminal 
Justice  the  other  day : 

"The  accused  on  trial  is  not  the  only  per- 
son whose  inalienable  rights  are  on  the  line 
In  a  criminal  case.  The  people  In  whose 
name  the  prosecution  Is  brought,  have  a 
rather  substantial  set  of  rights  on  the  line, 
to.  .  .  .  The  protection  of  society,  not  Just  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  accusea,  is  an 
object  of  the  criminal  Justice  system." 

Well  said,  indeed,  and  that's  right  in  line 
with  my  feeling  and  thinking. 

On  Jan.  29  while  nursing  an  attack  of  in- 
fluenza, for  want  of  something  to  help  while 
away  a  bit  of  time,  I  fell  to  watching  a  story 
on  the  boob-tube  called  "Qunsmoke." 

In  that  show  was  an  incorrigible  kid  whose 
neck  needed  to  be  wrung.  No  one — lawmen 
or  do-gooders — could  do  anything  with  the 
sassy.  Impudent  little  wretch.  Finally,  he  was 
turned  over  to  U.S.  Marshal  Matt  Dillon  for 
final  disposition.  After  the  brat  made  a  pass 
or  two  at  the  marshal  he  was  handled  in  the 
manner  with  which  he  should  have  been 
dealt  with  in  the  first  place!  Marshal  Dillon 
took  him  outside  and  applied  some  hand 
pressure  to  the  back  part  of  the  ornery  devil's 
lap.  That  did  the  trick  and  for  one  I  felt  It  In 
my  heart  to  say,  "Amen!" 

After  the  application  of  the  marshal's 
treatment,  the  boy  became  a  fairly  decent 
individual. 

I  had  dinner  with  a  Judge  who  is  a  friend 
of  mine  of  long  standing.  He  had  a  Juvenile 
offender  before  him  recently.  After  hearing 
the  charges  against  the  lad,  In  the  presence 
of  the  boy's  father,  the  Judge  told  the  father, 
"What  your  son  needs  is  a  good  licking." 

That  sentence  was  Immediately  carried 
out.  The  father  removed  his  belt  from  his 
trousers  and  folded  It  up  with  the  buckle 
and  other  end  of  the  belt  held  tightly  In  his 
hand.  Then  the  trcrible-maker  boy  was  di- 
rected to  bend  over  the  table  at  hand.  In 
that  position,  the  boy  was  "licked."  as  the 
Judge  called  it.  He  directed  the  father  to 
apply  that  belt  below  the  boy's  back  and  on 
to  his  hips.  After  ten  or  so  good  strokes 
were  well  laid  on  to  the  boy's  differential, 
the  Judge  said  It  was  enough. 

When  the  boy  straightened  up  and  wiped 
the  tears  from  his  eyes,  the  father  said,  "I 
hope  I  don't  have  to  do  this  again."  The  boy 
said  the  father  would  not  have  to,  either! 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hacioiey,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 196,  electing  Samuel  L.  Devlne,  of 
Ohio,  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Library,  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  2107)  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
a  rural  environmental  assistance  pro- 
gram, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  2107)  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  a 
rural  environmental  assistance  program 
was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Caspar  W.  Wein- 
berger, to  be  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  nomination. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  of 
California,  to  be  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  (Mr.  Long)  which  indicates 
that  Mr.  Weinberger  did  assure  the  com- 
mittee on  several  occasions  that  he 
would  be  prepared  to  appear  before  ap- 
propriate congressional  committees  up- 
on reasonable  and  seasonable  request.  As 
the  Senate  knows,  this  is  something 
which  we  would  like  to  have  on  the  nom- 
ination cards  which  are  reported  out  by 
committees,  but  I  believe  this  was  re- 
ported out  before  action  was  taken. 

With  the  understanding  that  this  will 
substitute  for  that  and  that  the  inclina- 
tion and  the  determlnalon  of  Mr.  Wein- 
berger to  appear  before  committees  on 
the  basis  of  reasonable  request  would  be 
adhered  to,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  letter  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

UNrrED  States  Senai-e, 
Coif  Mn-TEE  ON  Finance, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  8,  1973. 
The  Honorable  Mike  Mansfield, 
Majority  Leader,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfeclo:  When  Casper 
W.  Weinberger  appeared  before  the  Com^ 
mlttee  on  Finance  following  his  nomina- 
tion to  be  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  he  was  asked  several  times 
to  assure  the  Committee  on  Finance  that 
he  would  re^ond  to  congressional  requests 
that  he  testify.  Mr.  Weinberger  did  assure 
the  Committee,  as  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  hearing  demonstrate : 

The  Chairman;  "There  Is  another  situa- 
tion   which    was    very    much    highlighted. 


where  the  Secretary  of  State  failed  to  ap- 
pear or  declined  to  appear  before  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  an  effort  Is  going 
to  be  made  to  seek  a  commitment  from 
Presidential  appointees  In  the  future  that 
they  will  appear  before  the  committee  In  re- 
sponse to  a  reasonable  summons.  I  thmk  the 
Interpretation  of  what  is  reasonable  is  In- 
tended to  be  more  In  the  bosom  of  the 
Senate  than  for  the  determination  of  the 
officer  himself. 

"Would  you  give  us  your  reaction  to  that 
problem  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  with  yo\ir 
new  responsibilities,  you  are  going  to  be 
more  in  demand  than  previous  Secretaries 
of  HEW? 

Mr.  Weinberger;  "I  appreciate  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  my  response  is  first  of  all 
simply  to  say  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, I  have  never  declined  the  Invitation 
of  a  congressional  committee  or  subcommit- 
tee. I  would  certainly  not  plan  to  do  so.  I 
would  plan  to  give  that  the  very  highest 
priority.  As  I  recall,  sitting  here,  the  only 
time  I  did  not  come  when  i^eclfically  re- 
quested was  when  I  had  a  conflict  with  a 
meeting  with  the  President,  and  I  would 
think  that  that  would  still  be  the  rule  that 
I  would  follow.  I  suspect  that  with  some  30 
subcommittees  and  committees  having  over- 
sight over  variotis  aspects  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  there  may 
occasionally  be  times  when  there  will  be  con- 
flicts and  when  It  will  be  necessary  to  try  to 
bo  in  two  or  three  different  places  at  once. 
But  those  can  be  ironed  out,  and  I  would 
feel  it  is  an  Important  part  of  my  duties  to 
appear  before  the  congressional  committees 
on  request. 

The  Chairman.  "Well,  hopefully,  those  of 
us  on  the  Hill  would  be  willing  to  leave  you 
a  few  hours  of  your  year  to  do  something 
besides  testify  before  the  committee  and  all 
these  various  and  sundry  committees.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Weinberger.  I  think 
that  assurance  Is  adequate  .  .  ."  (Page  6  of 
the  hearings.) 

Senator  Bentsen.  "I  believe  one  of  the  great 
disciplines  on  a  Cabinet  officer  In  arriving 
at  a  Judgment  or  his  decision  Is  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  will  have  to  Justify  that  deci- 
sion before  a  congressional  committee,  gen- 
erally in  a  public  forum.  I  am  pleased  to 
hear  you  say,  as  I  understand  your  words, 
that  you  would  answer  any  reasonable  re- 
quest In  the  way  of  an  appearance  before 
a  congressional  committee. 

Mr.  Weinberger.  "That  is  certainly  correct. 
Senator.  I  have  great  respect  for  the  legis- 
lative process.  I  was  in  the  California  Legis- 
lature for  6  years,  and  I  would  certainly  want 
to  consider  that  the  very  highest  priority 
whenever  a  committee  wants  to  hear  me, 
or  a  subcommittee.  That  has  been  the  prac- 
tice I  have  followed  ever  since  I  have  been 
In  Washington  ..."  (Pages  9  and  10  of  the 
hearings.) 

I  believe  that  in  recommending  approval 
of  Mr.  Weinberger's  nomination,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  was  fully  satisfied  that 
he  had  committed  himself  to  testify  before 
congressional  committees  when  requested. 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

RnssELL  Long.  Chairman. 
privilege  or  the  floor 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  member  of  my 
staff,  Mr.  David  Clanton,  may  be  on  the 
Senate  floor  during  the  remainder  of  the 
debate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  Gene  Mlttie- 
man,  of  the  committee  staff,  may  have 
leave  to  be  on  the  floor  during  this  de- 
bate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  urge  the  Senate  to  expeditiously  ap- 
prove the  nomination  of  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  as  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Weinberger  is  a  man  of  unques- 
tioned ability  and  integrity  who  has 
earned  the  respect  of  Congress  through 
his  diligent  performance  as  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
I  have  worked  closely  with  Mr.  Wein- 
berger in  many  matters  before  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee,  and  know  him 
to  be  an  honest,  frank,  and  untiring  pub- 
lic servant  whose  only  Interest  is  in  the 
efficient  and  effective  management  of 
Government  programs  which  are  of 
genuine  benefit  to  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Weinberger  Is  a  man  of  broad  ex- 
perience in  Government  at  both  the  local 
and  Federal  levels.  His  remarkable 
ability  was  recognized  in  1955  when  he 
was  voted  the  most  able  legislator  In  the 
California  State  assembly.  He  served 
with  distinction  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission on  California  State  government 
and  as  director  of  finance  for  the  State. 
On  the  Federal  level,  Mr.  Weinberger 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  as  both  Deputy 
Director  and  Director  of  OMB  imder 
President  Nixon. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  Secretary 
of  one  of  the  largest  executive  agencies. 
Mr.  Weinberger  has  been  designated  by 
the  President  to  serve  as  Presidential 
Counselor  for  Human  Resources,  and  In 
that  position  will  be  responsible  for  co- 
ordinating all  Federal  programs  and  ac- 
tivities In  this,  the  most  important  of  all 
domestic  areas. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Weinberger  has 
undergone  searching  examination  in 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. In  an  unusual  procedure,  he  has 
also  appeared  twice  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
since  his  nomination  by  the  President. 
This  in  Itself  shows  Mr.  Weinberger's  at- 
titude of  cooperation  and  respect  for  the 
Congress,  his  openness  and  willingness 
to  subject  himself  to  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  at  all  times,  and  confirms  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Lonci  in  the  letter  which 
was  just  put  in  the  Record. 

During  hearings  before  the  Finance 
Committee  he  was  asked  specifically 
about  his  attitude  toward  appearing  be- 
fore congressional  committees.  His  reply 
was: 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I  have  never 
declined  the  invitation  of  a  congressional 
committee  or  subcommittee.  I  would  cer- 
tamiy  not  plan  to  do  so.  I  would  plan  to 
give  that  the  very  highest  priority. 

Mr.  Weinberger  is  assuming  leader- 
secrecy  in  government  is  rapidly  build- 
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cat  on,  and  Welfare  at  an  important  time 
In  <  ur  history.  The  President's  efforts  to 
bri]  Lg  Government  to  a  manageable  level 
anc  to  keep  Federal  spending  In  check 
wiU  in  large  part  be  focused  on  many  of 
the  programs  in  the  human  resources 
fleli  I,  and  specifically  the  Department  of 
HeJlth,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr. 
We  nberger  I';  a  man  with  both  the  abil- 
ity and  th"  compassion  to  steward  the 
bas  c  changes  which  will  make  our  hu- 
man resource  programs  both  more  efiB- 
cier  t  and  more  effective  in  meeting  the 
pre  rip :r  n^-ds  with  which  we  are  faced. 
\  r.  President.  I  am  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ate finally  agreed  to  consider  and  vote 
on  the  nomination.  No  useful  purpose 
woi  Id  be  served  in  delaying  a  vote.  Mr. 
Wei  nberger  has  great  ti-sks  to  perform. 
The  re  are  many  problenis  involving  the 
var  ous  agencies  in  HEW.  He  cannot  even 
l)eg  n  to  handle  them  until  we  have 
act(  d. 

\.  r.  President,  I  personally  feel  that  we 
hav;.  in  Mr.  Weinberger,  a  man  who  Is 
mors  than  equal  to  those  tasks,  and  I 
ask  the  Senate  to  approve  his  nomina- 
tion. 

Wr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
una  limous  consent  that  the  time  may  be 
equi  illy  divided  between  both  sides. 

T  le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

to  call  the  roll. 
BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  the  order  for  the 
call  be  rescinded. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

it  is  so  ordered. 

HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

consent  that  the  order  for  the 

call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

).    Without    objection,    it    is    so 

Who  jrields  time? 

HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

tisked  to  control  the  time  in  opposi- 

in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of 

committee.  I  therefore  yield  myself 

time  as  may  be  necessary. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

from  Iowa  may  proceed. 

.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 

1  rom  Iowa  rises  in  opposition  to  the 

of  Caspar  Weinberger  to  be 

of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 

I  do  so  with  regret  because  of  the 

tradition  in  the  Senate  of  general 

to  the  wishes  of  the  Presi- 

with  regard  to  members  of  his  Cabi- 

By  the  same  token,  however,  the 

s  role  Is  one  of  "advise  and  con- 

and  on  this  occasion  at  least,  I 

the  "advise"  portion  of  this  dual 

must  be  paramoimt  over 

of  "consent." 

vant  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
that  I  do  not  question  Mr.  Wein- 
bergtr's  ability  or  his  integrity.  I  do 
ques  ion  whether  the  man  who  fashioned 
the  974  Federal  budget  can  faithfully 
execute  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
Department  of  Government  dedl- 
to  such  paramount  areas  of  human 
as  health,  education,  and  wel- 
For   this   budget.   Mr.   President, 
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represents  an  abandonment  of  our  ef- 
forts to  help  those  least  able  to  help 
themselves — our  children,  our  aged,  our 
sick.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  it  is  the 
helpless  in  our  society  that  are  being 
asked  to  show  greater  "individual  re- 
sponsibility." a  phrase  dearly  loved  by 
this  present  administration. 

According  to  the  budget  message,  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  cuts  in  the 
budget  is  to  avoid  inflation  and  /or  a  tax 
increase.  Laudable  as  these  aims  are — 
and  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they 
are  not  important — we  are  further  told 
that  there  is  only  one  way  to  achieve 
these  aims — and  that  is  to  accept  the 
budget  fashioned  by  Mr.  Weinberger  and 
submitted  by  President  Nixon.  We  are 
told  that  Congress  will  be  exercising 
great  "fiscal  irresponsibility"  if  we  dare 
to  disagree  with  the  determinations  that 
have  been  made  by  the  administration. 
But  what  are  those  determinations. 
Ml'.  President? 

First  of  all,  let  us  talk  about  the  de- 
termination not  to  increase  taxes. 

But  whose  taxes,  Mr.  President?  Not, 
I  submit,  those  of  the  millions  of  working 
men  and  women  now  earning  under 
$11,000  a  year,  for  these  hard-working 
Americans  have  already  felt  a  new  in- 
crease in  taxes  through  the  rise  in  the 
social  security  tax.  Most  have  accepted 
these  increased  social  security  taxes  with 
good  grace  for  they  know  how  important 
social  security  can  be  to  them  in  their 
later  years  or  should  tragedy  strike  dur- 
ing their  working  years.  It  would  be 
understandable  if  these  millions  feared 
another  tax  increase.  The  administration 
knows  full  well  that  Congress  would  not 
support  an  across-the-board  tax  increase. 
By  his  pledge  of  "no  tax  increase"  the 
President,  through  Mr.  Weinberger,  is 
sending  a  message — loud  and  clear — to 
those  in  our  society  who  enjoy  enormous 
tax  preferences  at  the  expense  of  the  less 
aflSuent  in  our  society. 

What  the  President  has  really  promised 
is  that  there  will  be  no  "tax  reform." 
He  is  telling  the  affluent  that  he  will  not 
propose  or  support  any  changes  in  the 
tax  laws  with  regard  to  capital  gains, 
oil  depletion  allowances,  real  estate  tax 
shelters,  investment  credits,  and  the  like, 
even  though  he  knows  that  such  tax 
reforms  would  make  a  significant  change 
in  the  budgetary  picture  and  that  talk 
about  a  tax  increase  could  disappear. 

Where  is  the  leadership,  where  is  the 
fiscal  responsibility  in  the  tax  area? 
There  is  nothing  but  complete  silence 
from  the  White  House. 

The  second  determination — that  in- 
flation must  be  kept  in  bounds — is  pred- 
icated on  the  proposition  that  only  by 
cutting  services  and  benefits  in  the  areas 
of  most  concern  to  millions  and  millions 
of  Americans — what  I  call  our  "people 
programs" — can  this  be  achieved.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  that  our 
huge  military  expenditures  and  waste 
might  also  be  contributing  to  inflation. 
Even  if  we  accept  the  administration's 
claims  that  our  military  spending  now 
represents  less  than  one-third  of  the  total 
Federal  Budget — and  I,  for  one,  do  not — 
we  are  told  that  this  part  of  the  budget 
is  Simon-pure  and  untouchable.  Are  the 
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American  people  to  believe  that  there  is 
no  inflation  in  a  military  budget  of  $83.5 
billion  dollars? 

One  does  not  really  have  to  look  hard 
to  find  out  what  this  proposed  budget  is 
all  about.  On  pages  50  to  57  of  the  volume 
entitled  'The  Budget  of  the  United 
States  Government,"  we  find  a  listing  of 
outlay  savings  from  program  reductions 
and  terminations,  1973-75.  Under  savings 
listed  as  coming  after  legislation  has  been 
enacted  by  Ccngress,  the  programs  af- 
fected would  be  social  security,  medicare, 
midicaid.  public  assistance,  veterans 
bun  .'  benefits,  and  veterans  pensions,  for 
a  tot  A  of  $1.4  tillion  in  1974  and  $2.1  bil- 
'i.^'^  in  1975. 

Under  the  tabulation  where  the  admin- 
istration claims  it  can  make  outlay 
savings  without  the  authorization  of 
Congress — and  many  of  these  Members 
of  Congress  hotly  dispute  that — esti- 
mated total  savings  for  1974  come  to 
$16.9  billion  and  for  1975,  $21.7  billion. 
Of  this  amount,  a  savings  of  $2.7  billion 
is  claimed  for  the  Derartment  of  De- 
ferxse— military  for  each  year,  while 
the'  e  is  a  claimed  .savings  of  $4.8  billion 
in  1974  and  $7.2  billion  in  1975  for  the 
Derartment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  If  nothing  else,  these  figures 
clearly  indicate  to  me  where  the  priori- 
ties of  this  administration  lie.  It  is  not 
with  people  and  their  problems — they 
are  to  be  left  to  "Individual  responsibil- 
ity." 

Mr.  President,  the  press  release  ma- 
terial furnished  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  ex- 
plain its  budget  begins  with  a  statement 
of  three  basic  themes. 

The  first  of  these  themes  reads: 

Tlie  Budget  places  primary  emphasis  on 
programs  that  directly  support  Individual 
economic  well-being  and  access  to  the  mar- 
ket place. 

We  know  that  the  social  security, 
medicare,  and  supplemental  security  in- 
come amendments  which  we  enacted  in 
the  last  Congress  were  designed  to  ac- 
complish that  objective.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  that  these  programs  account  for 
$9.7  billion  of  the  $10  billion  increase  In 
the  Department's  budget,  and  that  $8.2 
billion  of  the  total  will  come  primarily 
from  the  retirement,  disability,  and 
medicare  trust  funds  financed  by  individ- 
uals and  employers,  rather  than  from 
general  revenue  fimds. 

The  obvious  question  then  Is,  "How 
else  will  the  budget  emphasize  individual 
well-being  and  access  to  the  market- 
place?" 

ALCOHOLISM 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Narcotics.  I  turned  first 
to  the  sections  of  the  budget  materials 
which  described  these  programs.  Cer- 
tainly the  economic  well-being  of  the  vic- 
tims of  these  diseases  would  be  affected 
by  any  change  in  financial  support  for 
treatment  programs. 

I  discovered  that  indeed  the  budget 
showed  an  Increase  in  fiscal  1974  fimds 
for  alcoholism  over  fiscal  1973.  However, 
the  first  step  taken  to  achieve  this  In- 
crease was  to  cut  back  on  the  fiscal  1973 
budget  estimates.  One  year  ago.  the  ad- 
ministration had  submitted  an  estimate 
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of  $98,453,000  for  alcoholism  programs. 
I  found  that  the  revised  estimate  for 
fiscal  1973  is  now  $75,774,000,  a  loss  of 
nearly  $23  million.  Then,  moving  to  fiscal 
1974, 1  found  an  estimate  of  $86  million, 
putting  us  $1  million  below  the  fiscal 
1972  level,  and  $12  million  below  the 
original  estimate  for  fiscal  1973. 

I  am  puzzled  over  how  this  kind  of 
regression  will  contribute  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  any  individual. 

Further  study  showed  that  in  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, alcoholism  prograjns  funded 
by  that  agency  in  the  amount  of  some 
$14  million  are  to  be  transferred  to  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism,  presumably  to  be  fimded 
from  that  agency's  already  reduced  1973 
and  1974  budgets.  These  OEO  programs 
were  operated  in  connection  with  com- 
munity action  agencies,  for  Indian  tribes, 
and  for  such  minorities  as  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans.  I  wonder  how  their 
economic  well-being  will  be  affected  by 
this  budget. 

It  is  true  that  the  nominee  for  Secre- 
tary at  our  committee  hearing  last  week 
cited  his  authority  to  transfer  funds 
among  programs  in  order  to  meet  the 
most  urgent  needs.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  with  cutbacks  in  nearly  every 
major  health  program,  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  extract  funds  from 
any  one  of  them  to  support  another. 

DRUG   ABUSC 

I  turned  then  to  the  other  program 
interest  of  our  subcommittee,  drug  abuse 
prevention  activities,  which  include  re- 
search, training,  education,  and  project 
and  formula  grants  to  the  States,  local 
communities,  and  private,  nonprofit 
treatment  programs. 

Here  at  least,  the  cutbacks  were  not 
so  severe.  The  fiscal  1973  budget  had  lost 
nearly  $11  million.  The  estimate  last 
year  had  been  $215.5  million  for  the  drug 
abuse  prevention  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health.  It  is 
now  $204.6  million.  The  cut  came  from 
funds  for  project  grants  and  contracts 
to  treatment  programs — those  that  reach 
the  streets,  where  the  addicts  are.  For  fis- 
cal 1974,  NIMH  will  have  $243  million 
for  its  drug  abuse  activities. 

Perhaps  there  would  have  been  grounds 
for  some  optimism  in  this  proposed  in- 
crease of  some  $39  million  over  fiscal 
1973,  although  It  is  little  enough  when 
we  consider  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress agreed  last  year  that  the  time  had 
come  to  launch  a  full-scale  attack  on  this 
major  national  problem.  What  kind  of 
attack  is  this? 

However,  the  NIMH  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention budget  must  be  considered  in 
terms  of  the  pressures  that  will  come 
from  cutbacks  for  drug  abuse  preven- 
tion in  the  budgets  of  other  agencies.  So 
let  us  put  it  all  together.  OEO  has  been 
spending  $23  million  for  these  programs 
in  fiscal  1973  and  Its  programs  are  being 
transferred  to  NIMH.  The  $14.4  million 
for  drug  programs  in  HUD  model  cities 
will  be  lost  with  the  demise  of  the  model 
cities  programs.  The  drug  abuse  educa- 
tion activities  of  the  Office  of  Education 
are  to  be  cut  from  $12.4  to  $3  million. 
Treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs 


fimded  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  are  being  cut  from 
$4.9  to  zero — absolutely  nothing. 

By  my  arithmetic,  Mr.  President,  the 
NIMH  drug  abuse  prevention  budget  for 
fiscal  1974  will  gain  about  $39  million, 
but  program  losses  in  other  agencies  add 
up  to  nearly  $52  million. 

Here  again  an  act  of  legerdemain  to 
show  there  is  an  increase  when  actually 
there  is  a  substantial  decrease  in  pro- 
gram fimding. 

DECENTRAUZKD    ATTTHOSTTT,    OR   THK    ELIMINA- 
TION   or   POORLT   DESIGNED   PROGRAMS 

The  second  and  third  principles  enun- 
ciated in  the  Department's  budget  state- 
ment provide  the  excuses  for  cutting  back 
program  budgets.  No.  2  reads : 

The  budget  takes  several  significant  steps 
toward  decentralizing  authority  and  deci- 
sion-making to  states  and  local  governments 
away  from  central  control  In  Washington. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  anyone  to  dis- 
agree with  that  principle;  in  fact,  sdl  of 
us  believe  in  it. 

No.  3  says: 

The  budget  reflects  an  assessment  of  fed- 
eral demonstration  and  special  project 
programs.  Those  that  carry  out  genuine 
national  priorities  and  are  believed  to  be  - 
producing  real  results  have  been  strength- 
ened; those  that  are  poorly  designated  or  un- 
productive are  proposed  for  reduction  or 
elimination." 

It  sounds  beautiful,  but  as  we  look  at 
the  program  cuts,  it  is  difficult  to  discern 
which  reason  the  administration  is  ap- 
plying for  many  of  them.  But  the  two 
excuses  are  convenient  for  the  whole 
range  of  cuts.  Those  programs  "that 
carry  out  genuine  national  priorities" 
and  are  "l)elieved  to  be  producing  real 
results"  so  therefore  "have  been 
strengthened"  are  few  and  far  between. 

Turning  again  to  the  alcoholism  and 
drug  abuse  prevention  programs,  we  find 
that  there  will  be  no  new  NIMH  and 
NIAAA  project  grants  after  fiscal  1973. 
Those  programs  already  begim  will  be 
carried  on  until  the  end  of  present  com- 
mitments. And  Incidentally,  the  budget 
at  this  point  contains  an  interesting 
trick. 

The  phaseout  funds  required  for  these 
commitments  in  future  years  are  re- 
quested in  the  fiscal  1974  budget.  They 
include  $205  million  for  drug  abuse  proj- 
ect grants  and  $47  million  for  alcoholism 
project  grants.  The  money  is  not  to  be 
spent  in  fiscal  1974  but  instead  will  be 
carried  forward,  so  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  request  new  obligational  author- 
ity for  these  programs  in  the  future.  This 
device  makes  it  appear  that  program 
support  in  fiscal  1974  Is  greater  than  it 
will  actually  be.  and  it  will  allow  a  show- 
ing of  substantial  budget  cuts  in  the 
next  few  years. 

Presumably,  not  even  this  adminis- 
tration Is  suggesting  that  all  the  projects 
now  funded  through  grants  and  con- 
tracts are  "poorly  designed  or  unpro- 
ductive." We  must  assume  then  that  the 
cuts  are  being  made  in  the  interest  of 
"decentralizing  authority  and  decision- 
making to  States  and  local  govern- 
ments." It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  if 
this  intention  were  sincere,  the  budget 
would  have  contained  increases  in  re- 
quests for  State  formula  grants.  These 


funds  are  now  allocated  to  the  States 
under  a  system  which  gives  them  very 
substantial  decisionmaking  authority. 
Yet,  fiscal  1974  formula  grants  to  the 
States  for  drug  abuse  remain  at  $15 
million,  the  amount  requested  for  fiscal 
1973.  Likewise,  there  is  no  change  in  the 
formula  grants  for  alcoholism.  The  re- 
quest is  $30  million  for  both  years. 

HEALTH  PROGRAMS  IN   GENERAL 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  budget  for  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse  prevention  programs  is  different 
in  character  from  the  other  programs 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  same 
themes  run  throughout  the  health,  edu- 
cation, and  indeed  all  of  the  human 
resources  programis. 

Our  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  is  going  to  speak 
in  a  few  moments,  can  provide  many  of 
the  tragic  details  of  the  health  budget, 
but  I  will  note  a  few  of  them,  until  such 
time  as  he  gets  here. 

The  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act  would  be  allowed  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  There 
will  be  no  new  commitments  for  centers, 
and  funds  for  staffing  of  the  centers  and 
for  the  mental  health  of  children  would 
be  phased  out. 

NIMH  training  grants  and  fellowships 
are  to  be  phased  out,  as  part  of  a  stated 
policy  of  eliminating  assistance  for  spe- 
cialized training  in  selected  disciplines. 
In  the  future,  such  students  will  be 
forced  to  rely  on  the  general  student  as- 
sistance programs  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

An  appropriation  of  $60  million  is  re- 
quested for  the  development  of  health 
maintenance  organizations.  The  assist- 
ance will  be  given  as  grants,  contracts, 
loans,  or  loan  guarantees.  The  plan  is 
to  support  93  planning  projects,  67  devel- 
opment projects,  and  30  operational  pro- 
grams. Given  the  heavy  initial  expense  of 
starting  an  HMO,  the  $60  million  will 
certainly  be  stretched  very  thin. 

No  new  neighborhood  health  centers 
will  be  funded.  Maternal  and  child  health 
and  migrant  health  funds  will  remain 
unchanged.  Indian  health  fimds  will  be 
raised  by  4  percent. 

And  family  planning  programs  gain 
rising  from  $107  million  to  $122  million. 
This  may  be  one  of  the  largest  propor- 
tionate gains  in  programs  affecting  the 
health  of  the  poor.  While  I  approve  of  the 
increase,  I  want  to  point  out  it  does  ap- 
pear that  this  administration  is  willing 
to  help  control  the  population — there  is 
no  question  about  that — of  the  poor  but 
is  cutting  back  or  holding  the  line  on 
every  other  program  that  would  improve 
their  health. 

We  are  told  that  the  Center  for  Dis- 
ease Control  will  place  a  major  emphasis 
on  control  of  venereal  disease,  which  is 
reaching  epidemic  levels  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Yet  the  Center's  funds  are 
being  cut  from  $85  million  to  $73  million. 
and  hereafter  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities must  carry  the  costs  of  train- 
ing their  venereal  disetise  control  per- 
sonnel. 

Health  manpower  funds  will  undergo 
drastic  cuts,  I  am  especially  concerned 
over  the  fate  of  nursing  schools.  They 
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rec(  ived  $144  million  in  fiscal  1972.  This 
sup  x>rt  level  dropped  to  $92  million  In 
the  revised  fiscal  1973  budget,  and  the 
reqi  lest  for  fiscal  1974  is  only  $52  million. 
A  Ithough  Mr.  Weinberger  admitted  be- 
fon  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mit «e  that  there  was  still  a  shortage  of 
parimedlcal  personnel,  basic  institu- 
tior  al  support  in  the  allied  health  fields 
muit  now  come  from  State  and  local 
fun  is,  tuition  payments,  and  private 
sou:  ces 
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let  us  look  at  the  medicare  pro- 
.  In  order  to  establish  a  cost  aware- 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  care  con- 
,  it  is  proposed  that  Congress  pass 
legislation  to  require  the  patient  to  pay 
first  day's  room  and  board  plus  10 
percent  of  each  day's  charges  thereafter, 
compares  with  the  present  system 
J  ayment  for  the  average  of  one  day's 
hospital  costs  plus  nothing  until  the  61st 
We  all  know  that  this  does  not  quite 
out  to  its  promise  because  of  strin- 
regulations  placed  upon  medicare  in 
■  years,  but  at  least  the  elderly  will 
the  prospect  of  having  almost  all  of 
thefr  hospital  bills  covered.  Under  the 
adn  inistration's  proposal,  the  cost  for 
patient  for  a  2 -week  hospital  stay 
would  almost  triple.  Thus,  a  medicare 
patljnt  at  the  present  time  should  be 
pay  ng  $72  for  2  weeks'  hospitalization; 
undfer  the  proposed  legislation,  he  would 
$72  plus  10  percent  of  the  charges 
the  other  13  days,  and  if  the  news- 
paper reports  are  correct  that  it  now 
an  average  of  $100  a  day  in  a  hos- 
,  this  raises  the  patient  cost  to  $202. 
£  ddltion,  the  patient  will  be  asked  to 
an  initial  deductible  to  his  doctor  of 
instead  of  the  present  $60,  and  pay 
l«rcent  Instead  of  20  percent  social 
secvrlty  Increases:  and  maybe  it  makes 
gre£  t  cost  accoimting,  but  it  has  abso- 
y  nothing  to  do  with  human  beings 
their  needs,  and  I  for  one  will  have 
nottting  to  do  with  this  part  of  the  pro- 
grai  1. 

^  hen  it  comes  to  welfare,  the  admin- 
istration's distaste  is  even  more  evident, 
in  December,  the  administration 
annbimced  with  great  fanfare  that  it 
would  be  able  to  eliminate  some  700.000 
the  APDC  rolls  and  another  147,000 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  rolls, 
magic  to  be  applied  to  achieve  this 
marirelous  result  was  some  more  cost  ac- 
counting— simply  apply  a  zero  tolerance 
to  welfare  error.  While  the  States 
always  had  to  repay  for  errors — I 
■,  the  States  have  always  had  to 
for  errors — on  an  individual  case 
basiS  in  the  past,  it  was  now  proposed 
the  percentage  of  error  discovered 
the  sampling  process  under 
qualty  control  would  be  used  as  the  basis 
reducing  the  Federal  payment. 
.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  would 
Senator  yield  for  a  unanimous-con- 
request? 
HUGHES.  I  yield. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr.  HuD- 
).  The  Senator  from  Massachu- 
Is  recognized. 


ffomxat  or  thx  nooR 
lA.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaidmous  consent  that  Mr.  Lee  Oold- 
maq  and  Stan  Jones,  members  of  the 


staff  of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  be 
permitted  access  to  the  floor  during  the 
debate  on  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I  was  very 
interested  in  the  Senator's  analysis  of  the 
recommendations  that  have  been  made 
by  the  administration  as  to  the  cost  of 
increasing  the  coinsurance  on  medicare. 
As  we  know  from  a  reading  of  the 
budget,  the  administration  claims  that 
the  revised  coinsurance  proposal  will 
really  benefit  the  elderly  people  of  this 
country  costwise.  The  recommendation 
of  the  administration  is  for  increased 
coinsurance  payments  under  medicare  of 
10  percent  of  the  actual  hospital  costs 
beginning  with  the  second  day.  At  pre- 
sent the  first  60  days  are  excluded  un- 
der medicare. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  had  Mr. 
Weinberger  before  the  committee,  I 
asked  him,  given  the  new  formula,  how 
long  a  patient  would  have  to  be  in  the 
hospital  before  he  would  actually  realize 
a  savings  as  compared  to  the  old  formula. 
He  indicated  that  he  did  not  know  how 
many  days  they  would  actually  have  to 
be  in  the  hospital.  We  figured  it  out 
mathematically  and  found  out  that  un- 
der the  new  formula,  before  any  sav- 
ings for  the  elderly  people  would  be 
realized,  they  would  have  to  be  in  the 
hospital  for  more  than  100  days. 

I  asked  him  further,  how  many  elderly 
people  actually  stay  in  the  hospital  more 
than  100  days.  He  indicated  that  he  did 
not  know  the  answer  to  that  question. 
Mr.  President,  only  seven-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  elderly  people  who  enter 
the  hospitals  stay  more  than  100  days 
and  a  very  heavy  percentage  of  those 
people  are  terminal  cases. 

These  elderly  people,  Mr.  President, 
are  the  Americans  that  this  administra- 
tion is  trying  to  make  "cost  conscious." 
These  are  the  people  they  are  trying  to 
give  some  spirit  of  self-reliance. 

I  say  that  these  provisions  in  the  budg- 
et, approved  by  Mr.  Weinberger,  who 
says  that  they  will  benefit  the  elderly  peo- 
ple, are  part  of  a  sham  and  a  fraud  prac- 
ticed upon  the  American  people  by  this 
budget. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  commented  on  this  particular  fact. 
The  provision  which  eliminates  the 
dental  care  program  for  elderly  people 
under  medicaid  is  another  matter  I  wish 
to  mention.  We  asked  Mr.  Weinberger 
his  justification  for  it.  He  pointed  out 
that  a  lot  of  people  were  abusing  this 
program  of  dental  care  for  adults  under 
medicaid. 

He  pointed  out  that  there  was  abuse  in 
New  York  and  in  California,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  were  going  to  strike  it  out. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  knows,  as  I 
do,  that  perhaps  there  is  some  abuse. 
However,  I  say,  "Why  can  we  not  elimi- 
nate the  abuse  and  have  a  better  ad- 
ministration of  the  program?" 

Mr.  Weinberger  is  supposed  to  be  a 
great  administrator. 

Why  can  they  not  work  to  administer 
the  program  effectively  and  efficiently 
and  provide  the  care  that  is  important 
to  the  elderly  and  poor  of  this  coimtry 


instead  of  just  striking  the  provisions 
out? 

This  is  part  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa's 
objection.  It  is  also  mine.  As  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  we  are  prepared  to  take  a  hard 
look  at  any  duplication  and  abuse,  and 
we  are  ready  to  root  it  out  and  eliminate 
it.  But  this  budget  goes  beyond  that. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Iowa  not 
agree  with  me  that  as  we  listened  to  Mr. 
Weinberger  talk  about  how  they  were 
trying  to  cut  out  the  abuse  of  programs 
and  make  the  HEW  more  efficient,  we 
never  heard,  for  example,  any  discus- 
sions about  taking  on  the  drug  industry 
under  medicare  and  medicaid?  It  could 
save  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry  $750 
million,  if  we  required  that  the  drugs  be 
prescribed  by  their  generic  rather  than 
their  brand  names.  However,  this  would 
have  caused  a  problem  for  the  pharma- 
ceutical industries.  If  they  are  cutting, 
why  do  they  not  cut  across  the  board? 
Maybe  the  poor  would  have  to  take  some 
cuts,  but  the  administration  should  be 
willing  to  take  on  some  of  the  powerful 
interests  too.  We  absolutely  did  not  hear 
anything  to  that  effect. 

Why  do  they  not  cut  back  on  the  num- 
ber of  officers  in  the  Armed  Forces?  At 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  we  had  12  mil- 
lion men  under  arms.  And  that  Army  ob- 
tained the  most  glorious  victory  In  the 
history  of  the  world  with  half  the  num- 
ber of  officers  we  now  have. 

We  have  more  officers  stationed  in 
Western  Germany  today  than  we  had  in 
all  of  the  Army  in  World  War  n.  Why 
are  we  not  cutting  some  of  those  areas 
as  well  as  cutting  out  dental  care  for 
elderly  people  and  putting  higher  costs 
on  the  senior  citizens  who  need  to  go  to 
the  hospitals  of  this  country. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
not  genuinely  concerned  about  this  budg- 
et when  he  realizes  that  it  places  the 
burden  upon  the  more  powerless  groups 
in  our  society,  the  groups  that  do  not 
have  great  spokesmen  and  lobbyists  in 
Washington  supporting  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  powerful 
groups  have  come  out  pretty  well  in  the 
budget. 

The  budget  says  that  this  is  going  to 
benefit  the  elderly  people.  We  get  a  slick 
presentation  and  statements  of  philos- 
ophy but,  I  think,  woeful  Insensitivity 
to  the  real  health  needs  of  our  people. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  entirely 
correct.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  con- 
cerned and  has  pointed  out  really  what 
the  administration  is  saying.  Everyone  in 
this  body  is  concerned  about  inflation  and 
taxes.  However,  when  they  say  to  the 
people  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  ones  who  must  rely  upon 
themselves,  they  are  talking  about  the 
aged,  the  little  old  lady  sitting  in  a  room 
somewhere  and  eating  boiled  eggs  for 
lunch  and  unable  to  get  proper  dental 
care  anymore,  the  children  of  the  coun- 
try, the  poor,  the  disabled,  the  alcoholic, 
and  the  drug  addict.  Those  are  the  peo- 
ple that  this  administration  thinks  are 
contributing  to  the  Inflation  and  the 
spending. 

There  is  not  one  word  from  the  ad- 
ministration about  plugging  the  tax  loop- 
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holes  of  the  rich  and  the  wealthy  of  this 
country.  There  is  not  one  word  concern- 
ing any  kind  of  fiscal  responsibility  and 
stopping  up  the  loopholes  of  the  rich, 
but  they  only  speak  with  regard  to  the 
poor  and  the  aged  who  are  paying  the 
price,  the  left  out,  the  abandoned,  and 
the  hopeless. 

Those  are  apparently  the  people  that 
this  administration  feels  are  contributing 
to  the  inflation  of  this  country  and  the 
problems  of  this  country. 

We  all  know  that  zero  tolerance  is  im- 
possible; we  all  know  that  the  inevitable 
result  would  be  that  the  States  would 
have  to  absorb  the  cost.  We  all  know 
that  the  inevitable  result  would  mean  a 
decline  in  payment  level  to  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  needy  individuals.  The 
administration  even  admits  through  its 
special  analyses  that  this  great  savings 
of  $592  million  in  welfare  payments 
will  result  in  a  $2  monthly  reduc- 
tion in  welfare  payments  for  1974  for 
each  welfare  recipient.  Thus,  the  effect 
will  be  that  the  Federal  share  under  our 
matching  programs  will  be  less  than 
that  mandated  by  law.  The  fact  that 
34  States  have  banded  together  to  hire 
the  prestigious  Washington  law  firm  of 
Covington  &  Burling  to  fight  this  proposal 
is  an  indication  of  the  disaster  such  a 
policy  would  be. 

One  of  the  most  curious  "savings"  of 
an  in  the  budget  is  that  which  is  applied 
to  social  services — another  program  for 
the  poor.  We  all  recall  that  as  a  result  of 
the  controversy  which  arose  over  previ- 
ous open-ended  fimding  of  social  services 
Congress  established  a  ceiling  of  $2.5 
billion  for  such  programs,  to  be  allocated 
among  the  States  according  to  popula- 
tion. But  the  administration  went  right 
ahead  anyway  and  projected  social  serv- 
ices costs  on  an  open-ended  basis  and  so 
claims  that  it  wiU  save  $2.7  billion  in  1974 
because  the  open-ended  funding  would 
have  been  $5.2  billion.  Carrying  it  even 
further,  and  for  something  no  longer  In 
the  law,  the  claim  is  that  the  savings  In 
1975  will  amoimt  to  $4.7  billion.  One  can 
only  speculate  on  the  reasoning  behind 
this  kind  of  budgetary  legerdemain.  Ap- 
parently, however,  another  provision  of 
the  law  with  respect  to  social  services — 
unwisely  enacted  by  the  Congress,  I  be- 
lieve—will result  in  another  $500  million 
savings,  since  the  administration  has 
budgeted  only  $2  billion  for  this  Item 
rather  than  $2.5  billion.  I  refer  here  to 
the  restriction  on  such  expenditures 
which  requires  that  90  percent  of  such 
funds  be  used  for  present  welfare  recip- 
ients. In  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  this 
has  meant  a  severe  setback  to  preventive 
programs  for  our  youth  and  aged — pro- 
grams designed,  through  minimal  ex- 
penditures, to  keep  people  off  welfare. 

EDtrCATION    CUTBACKS 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  submitted 
by  the  President  cuts  deeply  into  our 
national  commitment  to  education. 

Existing  programs  would  be  reduced 
by  67  percent,  and  the  eliminated  funds 
for  the  most  part  would  be  lumped  to- 
gether into  an  educational  bloc  gramt 
package  with  few  strings  attached. 

The  millions  of  Americans  now  benefit- 
ing from  these  programs — some  of  which 
were  written  into  law  only  last  year — 
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would  be  forced  to  go  fishing  in  the 
State  Capitols,  coimty  courthouses,  and 
city  halls  for  the  assistance  they  for- 
merly received  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pursuant  to  a  national  com- 
mitment. 

Have  we  reached  the  point  where 
these  national  commitments  are  to  be 
parceled  out  to  the  States?  And  can  we 
really  expect  that  the  aggregate  efforts 
of  the  States  in  these  programs  will  add 
up  to  a  national  commitment? 

How  can  the  President  justify  a  $500 
million  cut  in  Federal  funding  of  voca- 
tional and  adult  education? 

How  can  he  justify  a  28-percent  re- 
duction in  Federal  support  for  education 
of  the  handicapped? 

How  can  he  justify  wiping  out  a  $140 
million  Federal  program  for  libraries? 

How  can  he  justify  a  slash  of  more 
than  $1.8  billion  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education — most  of  it  focused  on 
underprivileged  children? 

How  can  he  justify  phasing  out  the 
work-study  and  direct  loan  programs  for 
college  students? 

These  are  the  questions  for  which  Con- 
gress will  be  demanding  answers  when 
Caspar  Weinberger  comes  back  before 
our  committees  to  coldly  and  efficiently 
articulate  the  administration's  policies 
on  education. 

A  great  deal  of  concern  has  been  voiced 
in  Congress  in  recent  days  regarding 
educational  assistance  to  federally  im- 
pacted areas,  which  benefits  4.700  school 
districts  in  the  country. 

This  program  is  operating  under  the 
continuing  resolution,  which  allows 
fimding  at  an  annual  rate  of  $592  mil- 
lion. But  the  President  has  slashed  that 
back  to  $415  million  for  the  ciurent 
school  year— a  30-percent  cut  in  the 
overall  program. 

A  State  such  as  Iowa,  which  received 
$2.2  miUion  from  this  program  in  fiscal 
1972,  can  expect  much  deeper  reductions, 
since  the  cutbacks  are  mainly  applied  to 
students  who  are  not  living  on  Federal 
installations,  and  as  you  know,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, there  are  not  extensive  Federal  In- 
stallations in  my  State. 

In  fairness,  I  would  point  out  that  this 
action  of  the  President  is  not  in  direct 
defiance  of  congressional  instructions — 
he  made  the  cutbacks  imder  authority 
granted  him  in  the  continuing  resolution 
which  allows  him  to  reduce  spending  to 
the  level  of  his  own  recommendations 
for  fiscal  1973. 

But  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  Presidential 
defiance  of  the  clearly  expressed  desire 
of  Congress,  which  has  time  and  again 
been  asked  by  one  President  after  an- 
other to  reduce  aid  to  federally  Impacted 
areas  and  has  repeatedly  refused  to  do 
so.  Moreover,  the  President  was  able  to 
resort  to  the  continuing  resolution  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  he  twice  vetoed 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill 
which  would  have  provided  ample  fimd- 
ing of  the  program  and  would  have  pre- 
vented him  from  unilaterally  slashing 
it  to  the  boi^e. 

I  have  concentrated  on  the  budget  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Mr.  President,  but  there  are 
many  other  Instances  in  this  budget — 
again.  I  remind  you,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Weinberger — which  show  a  callous  dis- 


regard for  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
millions  of  Americans.  There  is  the  mas- 
sive slowdown  in  our  fight  against  pollu- 
tion; the  termination  of  housing  subsi- 
dies for  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies: the  reductions  in  the  school  milk 
program;  the  ending  of  the  direct  stu- 
dent loan  program;  the  termination  of 
REAP  and  RE  A  direct  loans;  the  ending 
of  Federal  participation  in  local  com- 
munity action  groups;  drastic  reductions 
in  the  emergency  employment  assistance 
program;  the  termination  of  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service  under  our  Civil 
Rights  Act — the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

We  are  told  that  where  there  are  large 
reductions  or  terminations,  the  programs 
can  either  be  carried  on  by  the  local  com- 
munities if  they  wish  through  the  ase  of 
general  revenue  sharing  funds  or  that 
they  will  be  replaced  by  special  revenue- 
sharing  programs.  In  the  first  instance, 
there  is  a  clear  abandonment  of  Federal 
effort,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  a 
greater  number  of  programs  will  be  com- 
peting for  a  piece  of  the  revenue  sharing 
pie,  pitting  one  group  of  citizeas  against 
another  or  even,  if  the  need  can  be  met 
in  no  other  way,  an  increase  of  local 
taxes. 

In  the  second  instance  we  are  told  that 
under  special  revenue-sharing  blocks  of 
money  will  be  allocated  to  the  States  in 
the  broad  categories  of  education,  man- 
power, and  community  development.  We 
do  not  yet  have  any  details,  however. 
We  do  not  know  how  much  control  is  to 
be  given  to  the  50  State  legislatures  in 
the  allocation  of  funds  to  localities.  We 
do  not  know  what,  if  any.  strings  will  be 
attached  to  assure  the  continuance  of 
programs  now  ser\ed  by  categorical 
grants. 

As  a  former  Governor.  I  know  how  at- 
tractive a  block  grant  proposal  can  be. 
It  suggests  fewer  Federal  controls  and 
less  red  tape.  However,  it  also  requires 
a  greatly  increased  capacity  on  the  part 
of  the  State  governments  and  local  com- 
munities to  make  wise  decisions. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  that  the 
quality  of  wisdom  is  inferior  at  State  and 
local  levels.  However,  as  the  "Book  of 
States,  1972-73"  reminds  us,  there  are  17 
States  whose  legislatures  meet  only  once 
every  2  years;  only  21  States  are  listed 
as  having  no  restriction  on  the  length  of 
the  legislative  session,  and  there  are 
some  qualifications  even  among  these 
States;  the  salaries  of  legLslators  varies 
from  $5  a  day — plus  certain  expenses — 
for  each  legislative  day  allowed  by  law 
to  $19,200  a  year  in  California.  Perhaps 
his  knowledge  of  the  California  situa- 
tion led  Mr.  Weinberger  to  believe  that 
all  States  were  equally  fortunate  in  their 
legislative  resources,  but  I  suggest  that  a 
little  homework  might  have  quickly 
brought  the  true  facts  to  light. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  fact 
that  many  States  have  made  many  im- 
provements in  the  last  decade  or  so,  but 
I  think  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  conclude 
that  all  50  States  are  now  in  a  position 
to  take  over  many  categorical  programs 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Local 
control  is  desirable  where  feasible,  and 
I  subscribe  to  the  concept,  but  I  suggest, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  dismantling  of 
our  Federal  categorical  programs  at  the 
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pi  esent  time  may  in  truth  bring  disas- 
ti  Qus  results  at  the  local  level. 

How  can  State  and  local  authorities  be 
e;  :pected  to  analyze  all  of  these  program 
n  ;eds  and  then  establish  wise  priorities, 
11  ider  the  pressure  of  competing  claims 
f (  r  scarce  dollars? 

Administratively,  this  great  shift  of 
responsibility  would  require  the  States 
a:  id  local  communities  to  undertake  sub- 
stazatial  enlargements  of  their  executive 
d(  partments  and  agencies.  The  scheme 
assumes  that  every  State  has  a  pool  of 
e:  pert  administrators  who  are  not  now 
eiiployed  at  these  levels  of  government 
aiid  who  would  be  immediately  available. 
Y;t,  we  know  that  many  of  the  States 
ai  id  cities  have  had  trouble  finding  quali- 
fl  ?d  people  to  develop  policies  and  run 
hialth  programs  even  when  administra- 
ti  .'e  costs  could  be  covered  by  Federal 
gi  ants. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
ni  (t  overlook  Mr.  Weinberger's  claim  that 
tl  e  President  does,  indeed,  have  the  pow- 
ei  to  cut  Federal  spending  as  he  pleases 
w  thout  regard  to  what  Congress  has 
le  fislated.  He  is  also  reported  to  have  in- 
di:ated  that  if  Congress  does  not  agree 
tc  the  President's  proposed  sperial  reve- 
nue sharing  programs,  the  budget  cuts 
sich  programs  would  replace  would  still 
stind.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  coming 
dj  ngerously  close  to  telling  the  people  of 
tl-  e  United  States  that  it  does  not  matter 
w  lat  laws  are  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
tte  United  States  because  the  President 
w  11  only  "faithfully  execute"  those  laws 
w  th  which  he  is  in  agreement. 

The  present  occupant  of  the  White 
H)use — through  the  budget  engineered 
b;  the  nominee  before  us — hsis  chosen 
tl  e  appropriations  route  to  change  the 
f£ce  of  America.  He  has  not  come  to  us 
w  th  legislative  proposals  to  change  or 
tl  rminate  programs  so  that  they  may  be 
st  idled  by  the  appropriate  substantive 
c(  mmittees  of  the  Congress,  for  to  do  so 
w  )uld  subject  his  philosophy  to  the  light 
o)  day.  Instead,  through  the  repeated  use 
01  the  scare  words  "inflation"  and  "tax 
ir  crease"  and  in  the  name  of  "fiscal  re- 
st onsibility"  he  would  destroy  30  years 
of  effort  to  achieve  a  sense  of  social 
r£  sponsibility  on.  the  part  of  the  Govern - 
m  ent  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  extremely  sad  by-products 
oi  the  rhetoric  of  the  last  4  years — now 
eliminating  in  this  callous  computer- 
pi  oduced  budget  which  cannot  relate  to 
the  problems  of  individual  human  be- 
ir  gs — is  that  all  too  many  people  are 
w  lling  to  believe  that  their  own  tax  and 
fi;  lancial  problems  would  be  solved  if  only 
tl  e  Federal  Government  would  stop 
SI  ending  money  on  the  poor.  This  is  re- 
fli  icted  in  my  mail  and,  I  suspect,  in  the 
mail  of  most  Members  of  Congress.  It 
may  be  human  nature  to  seek  a  scape - 
g(  at,  but  it  should  not  be  governmental 
Pdlicy. 

Mr.  Weinberger  was  the  architect  of 
tl  is  budget  and  apparently  he  believes 
ir  it.  Yet  we  are  asked  to  confirm  him 
fc  r  a  post  that  calls  for  great  compassion 
and  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
hmnan  beings.  I  for  one  do  not  believe 
tl  at  Mr.  Weinberger  will  be  able  to  make 
tie  transition  from  budget  hatchetman 
tc    advocate  of  people  programs.  I  be- 


lieve that  under  his  direction,  the  people 
affected  by  HEW  programs  will  be  com- 
puterized, indexed,  and  put  into  slots — 
and  if  they  fail,  as  individual  human 
beings  do — heaven  only  knows  what  their 
recourse  will  be. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  because  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  chairman  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee,  I  yield  the  floor  to  him.  I 
know  he  has  much  to  contribute  to  this 
debate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  I  think  in  his  statement  and 
comments  he  has  accurately  summarized 
vital  questions  suggested  by  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  budget  by  Mr.  Weinber- 
ger. Even  beyond  that  is  the  issue  of 
whether  this  nominee  should  serve  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Agency  of  Govern- 
ment which  is  most  directly  responsible 
for  the  human  resource  potential  and  de- 
velopment of  the  American  people. 

When  we  view  the  cuts  in  this  budget, 
the  nominee's  failure  to  present  to  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  the 
justification  for  the  cuts  in  these  various 
programs,  I  think  it  raises  a  very  serious 
question  as  to  whether  his  nomination 
should  be  approved. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  become 
great  because  it  has  been  blessed  for  al- 
most 200  years  with  an  abundance  of 
public-spirited  men  and  women  who 
have  had  the  intellectual  capacity,  com- 
monsense  and  wisdom  to  take  the  long 
view  regarding  the  American  people's 
human  needs  and  the  Nation's  role  in  the 
world  community.  Those  needs,  espe- 
cially the  human  needs,  are  greater  and 
more  complicated  and  more  controver- 
sial than  they  have  ever  been.  And  no 
philosophy  of  self-reliance  that  I  know 
of  can  define  them  out  of  existence.  If 
those  needs  are  ignored,  the  inevitable 
price  will  be  to  make  them  worse.  I  am 
concerned  that,  if  Mr.  Weinberger  is  con- 
firmed, these  needs  will  go  unmet.  I  can- 
not countenance  that.  And  therefore,  I 
will  vote  against  his  confirmation.  And  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me. 

Except  in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, I  believe  that  a  President  must 
have  the  opportunity  to  have  in  his  Cabi- 
net advisers  of  his  own  choice.  My  voting 
record  with  respect  to  such  Presidential 
appointments  bears  witness  to  my  strong 
belief  on  this  matter. 

However,  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wein- 
berger is,  unfortunately,  an  extraordi- 
nary situation.  I  do  not  come  to  this  con- 
clusion lightly.  As  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Health  Subcommittee,  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  take  an  active  role  in  the 
committee's  consideration  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Weinberger.  In  that  re- 
spect, Mr.  Weinberger  has  appeared  twice 
before  the  committee,  on  January  17  and 
February  2,  1973. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Wein- 
berger is  the  principal  budget  ofiRcer  of 
the  U.S.  Government.  He  is  the  Presi- 
dent's key  adviser  and  right-hand  man 
in  making  up  the  budget  of  the  United 
States. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1974 
budget  raises  profound  questions  with 
regard  to  this  Nation's  priorities. 


The  main  point  about  this  budget  is 
the  selective  and  discriminatory  applica- 
tion of  a  special  set  of  criteria  which  re- 
sult in  the  ruthless  reduction  of  this  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  its  social  ob- 
ligations. In  point  of  fact,  the  budget 
says  unless  it  can  be  demonstrably  proven 
that  a  social  program  has  worked,  it  can 
be  abandoned  as  a  failure.  Moreover,  the 
most  rigorous  application  of  these  cri- 
teiia  is  reserved  for  social  programs. 

This  budget  succeeds  in  cutting  out 
$3.1  billion  worth  of  HEW  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1973.  These  cuts  result  in  cuts 
of  $6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1974.  For  DOD, 
there  are  no  such  program  cuts  in  fiscal 
year  1973.  and  only  $2.7  billion  in  1974. 
No  one  can  believe  that  there  are  no  cuts 
possible  in  DOD.  One  Joint  Economic 
Committee  study  indicated  $7  billion  in 
"overruns"  in  fiscal  year  1971  plone. 
Surely  a  few  million  could  be  saved  to 
fund  these  HEW  programs.  Indeed,  effi- 
ciency aside,  cuts  are  made  to  HEW  pro- 
grams while  funds  are  increased  by  $135 
million  for  foreign  military  aid  in  the 
form  of  military  hardware,  and  subsidies 
are  continued  for  a  variety  of  corporate 
interests.  Also  unchanged  are  a  variety 
of  corporate  interests.  Also  unchanged 
are  a  variety  of  tax  breaks  for  corporate 
interests  which  could  produce  billions  in 
additional  revenue  for  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

In  short,  the  budget  zeroes  in  on  do- 
mestic programs  as  the  place  to  save 
Federal  dollars.  Through  these  budgetary 
decisions,  the  administration  washes  its 
hands  of  the  health  care  problems  of  the 
poor.  It  washes  its  hands  also  of  the  ris- 
ing costs  of  health  care  for  every  Ameri- 
can family. 

Time  after  time  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Weinberger,  as  spokesman 
for  the  administration,  pronounced  that 
it  is  not  the  Federal  Goverrmient's  job  to 
offer  health  services.  Nor  is  it  the  Gov- 
ernment's job  to  give  grants  to  health 
centers  to  supply  health  services.  Nor  is 
it  the  Government's  job  to  give  con- 
struction grants  to  outpatient  clinics  so 
they  can  offer  health  services.  The  ad- 
ministration has  decided  this  as  a  matter 
of  basic  philosophy.  They  have  decided 
health  services  are  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's job. 

But  whose  job  is  it?  If  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  do  it,  who  will? 
Where  is  the  money  going  to  come  from? 

The  administration  does  not  really 
answer  these  questions.  Their  general 
philosophy,  of  course,  says  State  and  lo- 
cal government  should  take  responsibil- 
ity— or  the  private  sector — especially  the 
insurance  companies — should  do  it.  Am- 
bulatory care  centers,  for  example, 
should  take  out  loans  to  cover  construc- 
tion. According  to  the  philosophy,  these 
health  care  institutions  should  become 
"self-sufBcient." 

Unfortunately,  the  philosophy  does 
not  match  the  facts.  Unfortunately, 
health  care  institutions  that  serve  the 
poor  are  not  "self-sufBcient"  and  will 
never  be  "self-sufficient"  imtil  we  have 
made  major  reforms  of  our  health  care 
system. 

The  fact  is  that  outpatient  clinics  and 
emergency  rooms  cannot  get  loans  to 
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support  construction  because  they  can- 
not collect  for  their  services.  F\illy  50 
percent  of  the  patients  at  District  of 
Columbia  General's  outpatient  depart- 
ment can  pay  ncaie  or  only  part  of  their 
bill.  Other  metropolitan  hospitals  across 
the  Nation  have  similar  experience.  Pri- 
vate hospitals  in  New  York  and  other 
cities  have  frequently  closed  their  out- 
patient clinics  and  emergency  rooms  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  the  financial 
losses. 

Mr.  Weinberger  says  that  as  a  matter 
of  administration  philosophy  this  is  not 
the  Federal  Government's  responsibil- 
ity—and, therefore,  the  budget  kills  Fed- 
eral grants  for  ambulatory  care  facilities 
under  the  respected  Hill-Burton  law.  In- 
deed, in  their  special  analysis  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1972  budget,  this  administration 
offered  grant  support  to  ambulatory  care 
facilities  "which  ordinarily  do  not  gen- 
erate income  sufficient  to  repay  long  term 
mortgages."  Again  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
the  special  analysis  called  for  full  fund- 
ing of  the  construction  grant  authority 
for  ambulatory  care.  But  now  in  fiscal 
year  1974,  in  the  name  of  its  philosophy, 
the  Administration  not  only  cancels  the 
grants  in  1974,  it  has  requested  that  1973 
funds  also  be  eliminated. 

The  use  of  emergency  room  and  out- 
patient facilities  has  increased  some  600 
percent  over  the  period  of  the  last  25 
years.  The  Joint  Commission  on  Accred- 
itation reviews  the  quality  and  stand- 
ard of  care  provided  by  these  facilities  in 
many  of  our  major  cities.  We  find  time 
and  time  again  that  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  hospitals  to  meet  basic 
standards;  and  if  they  fail  to  meet  the 
standards,  they  cannot  obtain  compen- 
sation they  might  otherwise  be  able  to 
get  from  medicare  and  medicaid.  As  a 
result  of  this  phenomenon,  it  is  a  con- 
tinuing spiral  downward  for  many  of  the 
hospitals  in  the  large  population  centers 
of  this  country. 

If  you  talk  to  any  doctor  or  health  care 
professional  in  this  country,  or  anyone 
who  knows  anything  about  the  health 
care  system  in  this  country,  he  will  say 
that  one  of  the  most  important  forms  of 
health  care  support  is  in  the  ambula- 
tory health  care  centers  reaching  out 
from  the  urban  areas  of  this  country. 
Mr.  Weinberger  says  funds  for  these  cen- 
ters will  have  to  be  made  available  by 
the  local  communities.  This  is  the  answer 
we  get  time  and  time  again.  The  local 
community  is  going  to  have  to  pick  up 
the  responsibility. 

The  administration  seems  to  agree  on 
these  facts.  They  have  produced  no  new 
studies,  no  new  data  to  show  things  have 
changed.  All  they  know  is  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  philosophy,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  responsibility  here.  They 
apparently  feel  also  that  it  is  not  HEW's 
responsibility  to  make  sure  someone  else 
can  do  it.  The  poor  can  go  without  good 
care.  Our  metropolitan  hospitals  can 
continue  to  rot.  And  they  will.  They  will 
continue  to  rot  in  the  name  of  the  ad- 
ministration's philosophy.  The  same  pat- 
tern holds  In  other  health  programs. 

This  goes  not  only  for  ambulatory 
care,  but  for  the  515  mental  health  cen- 
ters we  have  in  this  country,  which  have 
recently  been  adapted  to  take  care  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse  programs. 


What  is  the  administration  going  to 
do?  It  says,  "We  are  going  to  give  you 
one  more  grant,  and  then  you  are  going 
to  have  to  go  back  to  the  community 
and  raise  resources  there. 

The  mental  health  centers  program  is 
canceled,  and  the  poor  Americans  they 
serve  are  phased  out  into  the  cold.  Sixty- 
four  percent  of  all  mental  health  center 
patients  have  family  incomes  below 
$5,000  a  year.  Forty-two  percent  are  on 
welfare.  The  administration  says  they 
are  giving  each  center  one  last  grant  to 
cover  the  remaining  Federal  obliga- 
tion— which  may  be  for  a  number  of 
years.  They  also  say  that  State,  local, 
and  insurance  funds  can  take  up  the 
slack. 

They  ignore  the  fact  that  most  health 
insurance — whether  Fed?ral  or  pri- 
vate— has  limited  or  no  coverage  for 
mental  health  center  services.  The  cen- 
ters can  collect  barely  12  percent  of  all 
their  costs  from  insurance  carriers.  They 
can  offer  no  studies  that  prove  substan- 
tially more  could  be  collected. 

They  offer  no  evidence  that  State  and 
local  funding  can  pick  up  the  average  30 
percent  of  costs  currently  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

They  offer  only  philosophy — no  facts. 
Mr.  Weinberger  testified  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration's health  program  had  been 
passed  by  the  last  Congress,  there  would 
be  no  problem.  The  fact  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration's National  Health  Insur- 
ance Partnership  Act  does  not  even  cover 
mental  health  services. 

The  administration  would  cancel  the 
mental  health  center  program  in  the 
name  of  philosophy — and  take  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  facts — no  respon- 
sibility for  making  sure  these  Americans 
continue  to  get  health  care. 

There  are  other  examples.  Because 
they  find  it  difficult  to  administer,  the 
administration  proposes  to  eliminate 
dental  services  for  adults  imder  medic- 
aid. They  save  $75  million  of  Federal 
money — instead  the  States  or  the  poor 
will  pay.  Or  more  likely,  the  poor  will 
simply  go  without  care.  They  offer  no 
study  to  show  whether  the  States  would 
continue  these  services,  or  whether  the 
poor  could  get  the  care  in  any  way. 

But  the  biggest  blow  of  all  to  Ameri- 
cans on  limited  income  are  the  adminis- 
tration's cuts  in  medicare.  By  increasing 
deductibles  and  coinsurance,  the  admin- 
istration would  require  the  elderly  and 
disabled  to  pay  somewhere  between  $700 
and  $900  million  more  out  of  their  own 
pockets. 

The  special  analysis  justifies  this  as 
helping  those  who  have  prolonged  hos- 
pitalizations— and  as  cutting  down  on 
unnecessary  utilization  of  health  care. 

On  the  first  point,  I  have  found  out 
that  a  patient  has  to  be  in  the  hospital 
over  100  days  in  order  for  the  new  pro- 
visions to  help  him  save  money.  Only 
seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  all  medicare 
hospitalizations  are  for  more  than  100 
days.  In  other  words,  only  7  patients  out 
of  every  1,000  who  enter  the  hospital  un- 
der medicare  will  save  money  under  the 
new  provisions.  The  other  993  will  pay 
more,  up  to  $1,000  more  in  some  cases. 
In  fact,  medicare  only  covers  90  days  of 
hospitalization  a  year  without  dipping 
into  lifetime  reserves. 


On  the  second  point,  it  has  been  no- 
where demonstrated  that  you  keep  doc- 
tors from  putting  people  in  the  hospital 
by  charging  the  patient  more  money.  In 
fact.  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  argue 
that  sizable  deductibles  and  coinsurance 
are  punitive— and  keep  people  away  who 
needed  health  care.  The  best  that  can  be 
said  of  the  administration's  proposal  is 
that  it  is  extremely  controversial  and 
unproven. 

But  that  does  not  matter  to  the 
administration.  The  theory  of  the  deduct- 
ibles and  coinsurance  matches  the 
administration's  philosophy  of  "self- 
sufficiency."  It  does  not  matter  what  the 
facts  are.  So.  experimental  or  not.  un- 
proven or  not.  the  administration  pro- 
poses that  the  elderly  and  disabled  pay 
$700  to  $900  million  a  year  more  for 
health  care  so  they  would  not  go  to  the 
hospital  so  much. 

I  believe  this  provision  will  in  fact  save 
the  Government  money.  I  believe  it  will 
even  reduce  use  of  health  services— be- 
cause more  people  who  really  need  care 
will  simply  stay  away  from  the  doctor— 
and  suffer  needle.ssly.  The  administration 
has  no  studies  to  indicate  how  many  peo- 
ple will  be  hurt  by  this  provision,  it  has 
only  a  philosophy,  and  a  matching 
theory. 

In  all  of  these  cases,  the  administra- 
tion has  chosen  to  wash  its  hands  of  re- 
sponsibility without  knowing  who  will 
be  responsible.  In  all  of  these  cases,  it  is 
Americans  who  are  poor  or  on  limited 
incomes  who  are  the  big  losers.  In  every 
case,  they  wash  their  hands  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  name  of  a  philosophy. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  American 
ideals  of  individualism  and  self-.suffi- 
ciency  mean  we  have  no  responsibilitv  for 
our  neighbors.  I  do  not  believe  that  -self- 
sufficiency"  means  we  are  free  to  wash 
our  hands  of  the  poor,  the  elderly  and 
the  infirm  among  us.  I  do  not  believe 
that  "self-sufficiency"  means  we  are 
not  our  brother's  keeper. 

Indeed.  I  believe  this  is  a  gross  per- 
version of  American  values,  and  an  in- 
sult to  Americans.  I  do  not  believe  Amer- 
icans want  a  budget  that  washes  its 
hands  of  our  neighbor's  problems— or  a 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare who  will  enforce  an  abstract  phi- 
losophy with  little  concern  for  its  im- 
pact on  Americans  in  the  real  world  I 
believe  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  must  in  fact  be  an 
advocate  of  the  needs  of  poor  Americans 
for  health  care  and  take  respon.^ibility 
for  seeing  they  are  met. 

Though  I  differ  profoundly  with  the 
administration's  philosophy  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  minimal  role 
in  health  care— I  can  understand  it. 
What  I  cannot  understand  or  accept,  is 
their  apparent  view  that  HEW  and  its 
Secretary  have  no  responsibility  to  see 
that  someone  in  our  society  provides 
health  care  to  the  poor,  nor  any  respon- 
sibility to  serve  as  advocate  for  the  poor 
and  needy  in  our  society. 

But  this  budget  does  not  wash  its 
hands  only  of  the  poor.  It  also  wa.shes  its 
hands  of  the  entire  health  care  crisis  in 
America.  The  average  working  gian  now 
works  1  month  out  of  every  year  to  buy 
health  care  for  himself  and  his  famUy. 
In  1960,  the  average  cost  of  a  patient 
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dar  in  the  hospital  was  $32.23.  As  of 
Jai  mary,  1973,  it  is  $105.  The  costs  of  a 
da  Iter's  visit  have  also  soared.  The  work- 
in(  man  feels  this  in  a  higher  and  higher 
de(  [uction  from  his  paycheck  for  health 
ini  urance.  He  also  pays  more  and  more 
ou  of  his  pocket  for  doctor,  dentist,  and 
ho  ipital  bills  that  his  insiirance  does  not 
coi  er. 

]  n  fact,  the  Federal  Government  pays 
mc  re  also — it  feels  the  same  pinch.  The 
medicare  average  hospital  payment  per 
beneficiary  per  year  rises  from  $1,414  in 
fiscal  year  1973  to  $1,589  in  fiscal  year 
19'  4.  The  average  medical  payment  per 
beneficiary  per  year  rises  from  $235  to 
$2^4. 

The  President  said  in  1971  that  the 
adijiinistration  would  control  these  costs 
reorganize  the  health  care  system  by 
Comprehensive  national  health  insur- 
program   to   train   more   doctors, 
ses,  apd  other  health  professionals, 
a  program  to  support  health  main- 
organizations, 
'he  fiscal  year  1974  budget  contains 
explicit  funds  for  a  national  health 
insiirance — except   for   trivial   amounts 
for  fiscal  years  1975-78,  amounts 
which  total  less  than  the  first  year  of 
administration's  proposal  to  the  last 
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Not  only  is  no  national  health  insur- 
an(  e  proposal  in  the  budget — no  serious 
efTi  >rt  is  indicated  to  prepare  for  national 
he!  1th  insurance.  To  the  contrary,  the 
bu(  get  cuts  and  destroys  programs  de- 
sigied  to  produce  the  health  profes- 
sioials  we  need.  It  holds  the  Federal 
su{  px)rt  to  medical  and  dental  schools 
at  ;wo-thirds  of  the  amount  authorized 
an(  needed.  It  radically  reduces  aid  to 
sclools  of  nursing.  It  also  eliminates 
corstruction  grants  for  all  schools — in- 
clu  ling  medical  and  dental  schools.  This 
bu(  Iget  will  not  produce  the  doctors,  den- 
tist s.  and  other  professionals  we  need  to 
off(  r  health  care. 

I  or  will  it  build  the  facilities  we  need. 
Th  -Qugh  some  strange  logic,  the  admin- 
istiation  concludes  that  because  our  Na- 
tior  has  too  many  hospital  beds  in  some 
areas,  we  should  eliminate  all  Federal 
corstruction  gr5»nts — not  just  for  new 
bee  s,  but  for  outpatient  departments, 
em  'rgency  rooms,  and  modernization. 
Th  ly  ■'ico  make  no  effort  to  pd-eserve  the 
res]  terte'.  nationwide  network  established 
um  er  the  HiU-Burton  law  to  plan  for 
cor  st-'''Mpn  of  hospital  facilities.  It  is  a 
my;tr-v  to  me  how  the  administration 
car  '•  ^  seriously  supporting  national 
heslth  n-u'-ince,  and  at  the  same  time 
elini^-'t'ng  the  programs  that  plan  and 
bui  d  the  right  kind  of  facilities  in  the 
rig  It  k'ni  of  places  to  offer  health  care. 

The  burtget  also  kills  Federal  mental 
het  1th  centers  support  and  holds  to  last 
year's  levels  the  funds  for  all  other  In- 
noi  ative  programs  offering  health  serv- 
ice .  It  is  not  clear  how  this  prepares 
the  Nation  to  offer  adequate  health  serv- 
ice; to  all  Americans  under  national 
he£  1th  insurance. 

linally,  the  budget  cuts  medical  re- 
sea  Th  on  every  disease  except  cancer 
an<  heart.  It  also  eliminates  all  programs 
des  gned  to  train  medical  researchers. 
ND I  would  grow  under  this  budget  only 
4  rercent  between  fiscal  year  1972  and 
fiscal  year  1974 — and  most  programs 
W01  lid  decrease. 


The  point  is  that  this  budget  washes 
its  hands  of  the  health  care  crisis. 

If  we  take  this  budget  seriously,  we  can 
only  conclude  that  the  administration's 
program  for  health  care  reform  is  not 
serious,  and  is  designed  more  to  eliminate 
overt  criticism  than  to  solve  problems 
Americans  face  in  getting  health  care. 

It  seems  that  the  administration  feels 
about  the  average  American  family  the 
way  it  feels  about  the  poor.  They  believe 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  be 
involved,  so  they  cut  and  eliminate  pro- 
grams that  might  be  improved  and  re- 
designed to  help  solve  our  health  care 
crisis.  They  feel  too  little  responsibility 
for  resolving  the  crisis — for  defending 
the  needs  of  American  families  for 
health  care  at  a  cost  they  can  afford— 
and  for  seeing  that  proposals  are  made 
for  how  to  meet  them.  In  this  area,  as  in 
others,  the  administration  seems  more 
concerned  with  enforcing  their  philos- 
ophy— and  cutting  the  budget — than 
with  assuring  the  needs  of  the  people 
for  health  care  are  met. 

Whether  we  take  the  health  area,  the 
education  area,  or  the  elderly  program, 
the  story  is  the  same. 

We  see  on  the  older  workers  program, 
a  proposal  to  do  away  with  Operation 
Mainstream,  which  included  the  most  ef- 
fective pilot  program  or  community 
service  employment  for  older  workers. 

Instead  it  is  to  be  lumped  in  with 
several  other  manpower  programs  and 
no  guarantee  provided  of  any  specific 
level  of  concern  for  older  workers. 

In  the  past  year,  we  already  have  wit- 
nessed a  reduction  in  enrollees.  And  the 
total  sum  proposed  for  the  manpower 
programs  is  S70  million  less  than  a  year 
ago. 

It  is  a  squeeze  of  $70  million  in  pro- 
grams. And  who  do  you  think,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  be  squeezed  in  those  commu- 
nities? We  know  who  will  be  squeezed. 
It  will  be  the  elderly,  the  older  workers. 
They  are  the  ones  who  will  have  difficulty 
in  being  served. 

On  the  manpower  programs,  it  is  the 
elderly  who  take  it  in  the  neck.  On  the 
health  programs  they  are  the  ones  least 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  have 
the  greatest  need. 

What  about  the  education  programs? 
I  sit  on  the  Education  Committee  and  I 
have  heard  requests  from  the  adminis- 
tration for  the  past  4  years  but  they  have 
never  requested  an  increase  in  title  I, 
which  was  to  address  itself  to  the  most 
needy  students  in  our  country.  We  al- 
ways get  a  request  for  $1.5  billion  time 
and  again.  Then  we  heard  in  the  heat  of 
the  campaign  the  President  going  on 
national  television,  giving  assurance  to 
parents  of  those  children  who  are  going 
to  school  in  the  inner  cities  that  he  will 
admonish  the  Senate  and  Congress  to 
pass  increased  appropriations  for  title 
I.  That  was  good  political  rhetoric  and 
maybe  some  Americans  thought  that  was 
going  to  come  to  pass.  But  they  did  not 
know  what  Mr.  Weinberger  was  doing. 

He  was  cutting  the  heart  out  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
title  I  program.  In  trying  to  get  a  re- 
sponse from  Mr.  Weint>erger  as  to  the 
education,  manpower,  and  health  pro- 
grams, Mr.  Weinberger  constantly  cajne 
back  with  the  statement  that  the  local 
communities,  the  local  governments,  and 


the  States  would  have  to  put  up  the 
funding  for  those  programs. 

Then  when  we  talk  about  education 
in  the  health  area,  you  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  they  have  come  up  with  as  a 
response  to  that? 

They  say  that  the  only  people  eligible 
for  scholarships  for  medical  schools  in 
the  future  will  be  young  people  who  will 
commit  themselves  to  serve  1  year  in  an 
underserved  area  for  every  year  they  get 
a  scholarship  to  a  health  professional 
school. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  1973  indentured 
servitude. 

We  all  know  we  have  to  get  medical 
students  into  underserved  areas,  but 
why  should  it  be  those  whose  parents 
are  of  limited  financial  means?  Why 
should  they  be  the  ones  offered  that  par- 
ticular opportunity? 

The  extraordinary  thing  about  it,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  amount  of  money 
being  made  available  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  medical  schools  is  over 
one-third  the  total  cost  of  educating  our 
young  people. 

So  here  we  have  a  situation  where  if 
the  son  of  rich  parents  goes  to  medical 
school,  over  one-third  his  education  will 
be  subsidized  by  the  Federal  taxpayers 
anyway,  with  no  obligation  to  serve  in 
any  imderserved  area.  That  son  can  go 
to  Park  Avenue  and  make  a  financial 
killing.  But  if  that  son  comes  from  a  fi- 
nancially stressed  family  and  is  able  to 
qualify  for  one  of  the  scholarship  pro- 
grams— no,  sir — they  say,  "You  cannot 
go  to  Park  Avenue  or  out  to  Beverly 
Hills  to  practice,  you  have  got  to  go  to 
one  of  those  5.000  imderserved  commu- 
nities." 

We  should  devise  a  system  that  will  be 
eqiutable  to  the  rich  and  poor  alike, 
and  not  have  a  program  that  means  in- 
dentured servitude  for  one  segment  of 
the  population  which  is  financially 
stressed 

Mr.  President,  the  Sertate  caimot  re- 
quire the  President  to  install  a  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that 
differs  with  administration  philosophy. 
I  do  not  expect  that — and  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Weinberger  is  an  articulate  spokes- 
man for  the  administration's  philosophy 
with  respect  to  solving  Americans'  health 
care  problems. 

What  I  do  object  to,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  apparent  view  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  on  be- 
half of  the  admirustration,  can  carry 
out  abstract  philosophies  with  no  ac- 
commodation to  the  hard  facts  of  life  for 
many  Amerltans,  that  he  can  kill  Federal 
programs  with  no  sense  of  responsibility 
for  Eissuring  that  other  resources  are 
available  to  assure  Americans  will  not 
needlessly  suffer,  and  that  he  has  no 
responsibility  to  be  an  advocate  on  behalf 
of  the  Nation's  health  needs«in  the  budg- 
eting process,  and  propose  convincing 
options  for  meeting  these  needs. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to  the 
view  that  the  Secretary  can  wash 
HEW's  hands  of  the  health  care 
crisis  In  our  Nation  and  leave  all  re- 
sponsibility to  someone  else — be  it 
State  and  local  government  or  the  Insur- 
ance Industry — with  no  assurance  they 
can  carry  this  responsibility. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  must  re- 
gretfully  vote   against   the  President's 
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nominee  to  the  post  of  Secretary — and 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me.  I  cast  this 
negative  vote  without  intent  to  impugn 
the  integrity  or  the  obvious  enormous 
competence  of  Mr.  Caspar  Weinberger. 
My  objection  is  to  this  administration's 
destruction  of  HEW  as  ultimately 
responsible  advocates  of  the  inter- 
ests Oi  all  Americans  in  decent 
health,  education  and  social  welfare. 
I  cannot  in  good  conscience  vote  for 
confirmation  of  a  Secretary  whom  I 
believe  will  work  to  carry  out  this  de- 
struction. I  believe  the  President  could 
Implement  his  philosophy  of  government 
without  abandoning  the  poor  in  our  so- 
ciety to  chance — and  I  cannot  vote  for 
his  nominee  until  the.v  make  more  con- 
vincing assurances  than  the  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  makes  that  they  are  willing 
to  do  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time?  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  withhold  the  request. 

How  much  time  remains,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  15  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  the  Senator 
from  Utah  suggest  that  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  be  taken  equally  out  of  all 
remaining  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  for  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  10  minutes,  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  23  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Chair  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  us  how  much  time 
remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  has  15  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  also  has  some  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
be  divided  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  pending  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Weinberger  occur  5  minutes  from  now 
unless  in  the  meantime  an  objection  is 
received  from  any  Senator  on  either  side 
of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  indi- 
cate my  support  for  Caspar  Weinberger 
for  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  have 
known  him  to  be  a  man  of  intelligence. 


integrity,  great  knowledge  of  State,  local, 
and  Federal  matters,  a  man  of  percep- 
tion, a  man  familiar  with  our  Nation's 
problems  and  programs  presently  aimed 
at  correcting  those  problems,  a  man  who 
can  effectively  evaluate  the  progress  of 
a  program,  a  capable  administrator,  and 
a  man  of  very  good  judgment. 

Obviously  he  has  the  full  confidence 
and  support  of  the  President.  Few  men 
have  had  the  opportunity  when  nomi- 
nated for  a  Cabinet  position  for  the  Pres- 
ident to  have  observed  their  background 
and  experience,  administrative  capabili- 
ties and  extent  of  judgment  which  they 
brought  to  bear  on  problems. 

Previously  his  entire  career  in  public 
life  has  demonstrated  great  intelligence, 
a  man  of  scholarship  and  ability;  his  in- 
tegrity is  beyond  reproach,  as  testified 
to  by  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  from 
the  State  of  California.  He  has  great 
knowledge  of  State  matters  because  of 
his  former  responsibilities  in  local  gov- 
ernment. Obviously  he  has  a  command 
of  the  problems  of  Federal  Government 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

He  is  perceptive  in  the  way  he  goes 
about  using  this  knowledge  to  solve  prob- 
lems. He  is  a  problem  solver,  a  pragmatic 
man.  I  do  not  know  if  I  could  cast  him 
ideologically.  I  would  not  know  whether 
to  put  him  under  liberal,  conservative,  or 
middle  of  the  roader.  I  think  he  is  a  prag- 
matic problem  solver  and  that  is  what 
we  need  in  this  huge  agency  he  is  to  ad- 
minister. 

I  think  he  can  effectively  look  at  some 
of  our  old  problems  and  see  whether  the 
programs  we  now  have  constructed  to 
solve  these  problems  are  effected  and 
whether  they  can  be  improved. 

I  know  that  in  some  ways  I  will  differ 
with  him  in  judgment.  I  will  differ  with 
him  in  priorities,  but  I  have  never,  in  the 
many  contacts  I  have  had  with  him.  had 
cause  for  not  respecting  his  judgment 
and  the  effort  he  puts  into  the  problems. 
The  differences  we  may  have  are  honest 
differences,  and  ones  I  can  live  with. 
Even  though  he  may  have  the  final  say 
in  these  particular  problems,  I  know  that 
I,  and  the  rest  of  our  colleagues,  have 
had  and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press ourselves  to  him. 

So  I  support  with  enthusiasm  his  con- 
firmation today. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  speak  on  this  nomination,  as 
I  am  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Labor  and  Welfare  Committee,  with 
which  an  enormous  amount  of  Mr.  Wein- 
berger's work  will  be  concerned.  I  han- 
dled a  great  deal  of  the  questioning  in 
the  hearing  before  that  committee,  and  I 
wish  to  state  my  position,  as  I  shall 
vote  in  favor  of  confirmation. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  he  is  a  Cabi- 
net ofiBcer,  not  a  judge,  and  hence,  as  a 
direct  lieutenant  of  the  President,  hold- 


ing office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent, we  ought,  if  we  can,  give  the  Pres- 
ident those  he  wants  for  his  Cabinet. 

Second,  Mr.  Weinberger  has.  without 
question,  shown  great  ability  as  head  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Comrnission  as  well  as 
Deputy  Director  of  the'  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  and  now  the  Di- 
rector, which  he  also  showed  in  his  pre- 
vious career  in  offices  in  the  State  of 
California. 

Finally,  his  testimony  shows  that  he 
understands  that,  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  a  department 
concerned  very  broadly  with  human 
needs,  he  needs  to  apply  very  different 
standards  than  those  of  Budget  Director, 
where  he  was  representing  the  President 
in  an  overall  budget  approach. 

So  I  express  the  hope  and  belief  that 
he  will  make  a  real  effort  to  do  so.  that 
he  will  put  before  the  Congress  and  the 
country,  and  fight  for  in  the  administra- 
tion, as  an  advocate,  what  is  needed  for 
health,  education,  welfare,  cliild  care, 
social  services,  especially  as  they  affect 
the  disadvantaged  and  undei-privileged 
of  our  coimtry. 

It  is  on  those  grounds  that  I  shall  vote 
in  favor  of  confirmation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  my  ex- 
perience with  representatives  of  tlie  ad- 
ministration in  recent  weeks  has  con- 
vinced me  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  go 
beyond  empty  threats  in  contesting  the 
administration's  usurpation  of  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  Congress  and  in 
opposing  its  negative  approacli  to  solving 
pressing  domestic  problems. 

Tlie  Executive  certainly  has  the  riglit 
to  propose  budgetary  priorities  to  Con- 
gress. Congress  always  has  tlie  oppor- 
tunity to  reject  or  modify  these  pro- 
posals. 

But  this  administration  has  gone  far 
beyond  proposing  priorities.  Administra- 
tion witnesses  liave  made  clear  their  in- 
tent to  persist  in  ignoring  the  Congress 
constitutional  power  over  appropria- 
tions by  impounding  appropriated  funds 
in  unprecedented  fashion,  imposing  uni- 
lateral cutbacks  or  even  terminating  con- 
gressionally  mandated  programs. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  leeway  to  appoint  a 
Cabinet  he  feels  will  carr>-  out  his  poli- 
cies. And  with  rare  exceptions  I  have 
voted  for  Presidential  nominees  even 
when  I  disagreed  with  them  on  some  is- 
sues. But  I  also  believe  that  the  Senate 
has  tlie  responsibility  to  re.iect  nom- 
inees who  would  perfor"!  their  office  in 
disregard  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Nation's  needs. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  that  I  have 
approached  the  question  of  the  confir- 
mation of  Mr.  Caspar  Weinberger  to  be 
Secretary-  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr.  Wein- 
berger is  undoubtedly  an  intelligent, 
capable,  and  experienced  administrator 
But  he  is  also  the  chief  architect  of  the 
administration's  negative  and  unconsti- 
tutional policies  which  I  cannot  con- 
scientiously endorse.  I,  therefore,  must 
vote  against  his  confirmation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  feel  I  must  to- 
day cast  my  vote  in  opposition  to  the 
nomination  of  Caspar  Weinberger  to  be 
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etary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
I  do  so  not  because  I  feel  Mr.  Wein- 
lacks  the  technical  competence  to 
car^y  out  the  responsibilities  of  that  posi- 
but  rather  because  of  the  role  which 
Weinberger  played  in  fashioning  the 
Pre:  idenfs  new  budget  requests  and  the 
vienfs  which  he  has  expressed  in  support 
President's  budget. 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  held  2  days  of  hearings  In  which 
Weinberger  testified  concerning  iiis 
vie^s  on  his  role  as  Secretary  of  Health, 
Edu  :atlon.  and  Welfare  and  his  feelings 
abo^t  administration  proposals  in  the 
of  education,  health,  aging,  and 
handicapped  programs.  During  his  first 
appearance  before  our  committee,  Mr. 
Wei  iberger  felt  unable  to  answer  many 
of  t;  le  questions  asked  of  him  since  they 
relajed  to  the  budget  which  had  not  yet 
released.  Subsequent  to  the  release 
e  budget,  Mr.  Weinberger  accepted 
invitation  to  return  in  order  to  re- 
spond  more  freely  to  all  such  questions 
ipembers  of  the  committee.  At  that 
Mr.  Weinberger  made  clear  to  the 
com|nittee  that  he  was  in  full  support 
budget  which  he  helped  fashion 
former  role  as  Director  of  the  Of- 
Management  and  Budget.  Frankly, 
in  complete  disagreement  with  his 
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fiscal  1973  budget,  which  was  re- 
on  January  29. 1973.  confirmed  my 
apprehensions  since  it  proposes  to 
or  drastically  reduce  a  great 
programs  that  are  within  the  di- 
jurisdiction  of  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
V  Welfare  Committee.  In  my  opinion, 
budget  is  contemptuous  of  the  real 
of  the  American  people  and  is  in- 
to  the  responsibility  vested  by 
people    in    their  representatives   in 
It  plays  on  the  weaknesses  in 
Federal  programs,  either  real  or 
but    ignores     their    proven 
.  While  the  President  proposes 
se  in  military  spending  of  more 
$5.6  billion  over  current  levels,  he 
increasing  appropriated  funds 
Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
and  Welfare  by  only  $1.2  billion, 
represents  almost  a  fivefold  in- 
in  Pentagon  appropriations  over 
es  in  appropriations  for  educa- 
health.    vocatonal    rehabUitation. 
development,  and  other  programs 
led  to  meet  human  needs. 
the  field  of  education,  the  adminls- 
has  once  again  displayed  a  callous 
d  for  the  needs  of  our  Nation's 
by  asking  for  a  decrease  in  edu- 
assistance  below  current  levels. 
Congress   were    to    accept    this 
it  would  represent  an  appalling 
lackward  from  the  commitment  we 
made  in  the  past  decade.  And  what 
tragic  is  that  this  would  clearly 
the  existing  financial  burdens' 
State  and  local  governments.  \ 
;he  field  of  health,  while  I  endorse 
sd  funding  for  research  into  heart 
and  cancer,  I  am  astonished  that 
administration  has  chosen  to  reduce 
for  virtually  all  other  research 
ities  and  actually  phase  out  most 
■ces  for  the  treatment  of  one  of  our 
health  hazards — alcoholism.  I 
ceeply  disturbed  to  see  that  this 


budget  envisions  the  termination  of  such 
successful  initiatives  as  the  Hill-Burton 
program  for  the  construction  and  mod- 
ernization of  hospital  and  outpatient 
facilities,  and  the  equally  successful 
Community  Mental  Health  Center  pro- 
gram. Equally  disheartening  is  the  re- 
quest to  phase  out  the  migrant  health 
program,  project  grants  for  maternal  and 
child  health  care,  and  program  for 
family  planning.  The  needs  met  by  these 
programs  have  not  disappeared  and  if  the 
Federal  Government  backs  out  now,  the 
only  alternative  is  that  local  govern- 
ments will  have  to  pick  up  these  burdens 
as  well. 

In  the  area  of  handicapped,  the  ad- 
ministration budget  refuses  to  recognize 
the  necessity  for  increasing  funding  for 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  education 
for  the  handicapped.  Instead,  the  budget 
proposes  funding  these  efforts  at  their 
current  and  all  too  low  levels.  Consider- 
irig  inflation,  and  population  increases, 
this  would  mean  an  actual  reduction  in 
Federal  assistance,  placing  yet  another 
burden  on  States  and  localities. 

When  questioned  about  the  budget  and 
these  specific  cuts  or  terminations,  Mr. 
Weinberger  appeared  to  express  little 
concern  about  the  effects  that  this  action 
might  have  on  the  people  who  look  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  one  of  their  greatest  ad- 
vocates, and  with  sincere  hope.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Weinberger  asking  him  about  his  view 
regarding  his  role  as  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  he  replied  as 
follows :  * 

I  agree  with  you  that  there  are  consider- 
able differences  In  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Director  of  OMB  and  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 
I  respectfully  suggest,  however,  that  the  dif- 
ferences do  not  exist  In  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  should  be  an  advocate  for  programs 
within  his  Jurisdiction.  I  believe  the  Secre- 
tary should  be  an  advocate  for  people,  not  for 
programs.  He  should  propose,  advocate,  and 
effectively  administer  those  programs  which 
help  to  Improve  the  health  care  of  ovir  citi- 
zens, to  Increase  educational  opportunities, 
and  to  provide  essential  basic  resources  to 
those  who  need  them. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  find,  in  re- 
viewing Mr.  Weinberger's  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee  or  in  examining  the 
budget  which  he  was  instrumental  in  pre- 
paring, that  he  appears  to  be  willing  to 
be  as  enthusiastic  in  his  advocacy  for 
people  as  he  would  claim.  The  programs 
which  the  Congress  has  developed  in  the 
past  10  years  have  been  programs  de- 
signed to  help  people.  Where  they  have 
fallen  short,  the  Congress  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  change  them.  But,  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  seems  to  suggest  that 
rather  than  changing  what  we  have  done 
we  should  abandon  what  we  have  accom- 
plished. Rather  than  working  with  the 
Congress  to  bring  about  effective  change, 
the  administration  appears  to  be  saying 
that  only  it  knows  best.  I  want  to  be  pre- 
pared to  work  closely  with  the  adminis- 
tration in  improving  upon  the  past,  but 
Mr.  Weinberger  appears  to  suggest  that 
the  administration  will  only  settle  for 
their  approach. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opening  state- 
ment In  the  second  hearing  on  Mr.  Wein- 
berger, I  indicated  ray  concern  that  the 


administration's  budget  proposals  reflect 
what  has  been  an  erratic  approach  to 
the  development  and  Implementation  of 
governmental  policies.  For  example 
throughout  most  of  the  last  2  years  the 
President  publicly  scolded  the  Congress 
version  of  compulsory  arbitration  for  la- 
bor disputes  in  the  transportation  indus- 
try— legislation  which  was  repeatedly 
proclaimed  to  be  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Nation.  Then,  last  summer, 
the  President  suddenly  took  the  position 
that  there  was  not  such  urgency  to  this 
particular  bill  after  all,  and  that  the 
whole  matter  ought  to  be  turned  over  to 
a  commission  for  further  study. 

For  several  years,  reform  of  the  welfare 
system  was  a  major  subject  of  adminis- 
tration rhetoric ;  now  it  would  appear  the 
idea  has  been  abandoned. 

Two  years  ago  the  administration  an- 
nounced with  great  fanfare  that  it  was 
going  all-out  to  support  the  right-to-read 
program— a  program  on  which  it  prom- 
ised to  spend  $200  million  through  1976. 
Despite  the  extravagent  claims.  I  note 
that  the  administration  is  proposing  only 
$12  million  for  the  program  this  year— 
the  same  level  as  last  year. 

Two  years  ago  the  administration  was 
emphasizing  the  need  for  educating  more 
physicians  and  other  medical  personnel. 
Now  it  appears  that  the  administration 
is  proposing  severe  cutbacks,  or  no  funds 
at  all  for  most  of  the  programs  that  sup- 
port the  education  of  health  manpower. 
When  we  were  considering  the  bill  that 
became  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  administration  witnesses 
stressed  the  need  for  fostering  the  train- 
ing of  professionals  in  the  occupational 
safety  and  health  disciplines.  We  were 
told  that  there  was  an  existing  need  for 
an  additional  150,000  to  225,000  persons 
in  these  fields.  Responding  to  this  testi- 
mony, we  created  a  National  Institute  of 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  with 
specific  authority  to  do  just  what  the  aa- 
ministration  had  suggested.  Now  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  decided  the  Institute 
should  not  support  such  training,  and  the 
new  budget  reflects  that  decision. 

Such  examples  of  the  random  and  ec- 
centric nature  of  administration  policy- 
making within  the  areas  of  my  commit- 
tee's jurisdiction  alone,  could  be  multi- 
plied njany  times  over.  They  Illustrate 
for  me  the  impossibility  of  using  admin- 
istration representations  as  the  basis  for 
formulating  coherent  long-range  legis- 
lative approaches  to  the  Nation's  needs. 
Mr.  President,  as  I  said  at  the  outset 
of  my  remarks.  I  do  not  question  the 
personal  integrity  or  competence  of  Mr. 
Weinberger.  I  am  sure  that  he  is  honestly 
attempting  to  Implement  the  policies 
which  he  believes  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  American  people.  But  as 
one  Senator.  I  cannot  agree  with  his  ap- 
proach. Nor  can  I  agree  with  the  views 
of  an  administration  whose  top  domes- 
tic advisor,  John  Ehrlichman.  has  said 
will  not  spend  money  it  considers  waste- 
ful even  if  Congress  appropriates  funds  ♦ 
over  a  Presidential  veto.  In  my  view,  that 
is  contrary  to  the  domestic  structure  of 
government  fashioned  by  our  Founding 
Fathers.  That  is  a  philosophy  which  is 
disrespectful  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  I 
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feel  it  is  tragic  that  Mr.  Weinberger  ap- 
pears to  agree  with  that  view. 

While  I  am  certain  that  he  wUl  be 
confirmed  today,  I  would  hope  that  my 
vote  against  him  will  make  it  absolutely 
clear  to  the  administration  that  this 
Congress  is  not  about  to  abandon  the 
people  who  it  represents.  We  will  not 
succumb  to  erratic,  111 -conceived  notions 
about  how  best  to  fulfill  our  responsibil- 
ities to  the  people.  The  programs  which 
we  have  developed  and  will  continue  to 
develop  are  programs  which  advocate 
the  basic  right  of  people  to  education, 
health  care,  jobs,  and  other  basic  needs. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  begin  to  develop  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  objectives  and  our  goals. 

MT   VOTE   FOB  C.\SPAR  WEINBERGER 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
voting  for  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Caspar 
Weinberger  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  even  though  I  have 
grave  concerns  about  his  nomination. 

I  have  always  tried  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  widest  possible  latitude  in  choos- 
ing the  members  of  his  Cabinet.  As  evi- 
dence of  this,  I  have  opposed  only  three 
Cabinet  nominations  in  the  past  4  years. 

The  most  Important  criteria  for  judg- 
ing these  nominations,  I  feel,  are  integ- 
rity and  competence.  Mr.  Weinberger  is 
competent  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  is 
a  man  of  integrity. 

My  reluctance  to  vote  for  Mr.  Wein- 
berger derives  from  the  serious  doubts 
I  have  about  some  of  the  President's  1974 
budget  proposals  in  the  flelds  of  health, 
education,  and  welfare.  Mr.  Weinberger 
was  closely  involved  in  the  formulation 
of  these  proposals,  I  am  sure,  and.  If 
confirmed  today,  will  be  given  the  re- 
sponsibility for  attempting  to  carry  them 
out. 

I  am  sure  that  I  will  be  opposing  Mr. 
Weinberger  on  many  of  the  program 
cuts  he  will  be  trying  to  justify.  The 
burden  of  proof  falls  upon  him  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet  to  show 
me  and  the  Nation  that  the  course  he 
and  the  President  have  proposed  is  In 
the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Intend 
to  vote  against  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Weinberger.  However, 
because  he  Is  an  able,  dedicated  public 
servant,  I  am  reluctant  to  cast  a  nega- 
tive vote,  and  I  would  not  want  my  vote 
to  be  Interpreted  as  a  refiection  on  Mr. 
Weinberger  In  any  personal  way.  He  is 
quite  obviously  a  man  of  distinguished 
qualifications  and  great  ability. 

My  negative  vote  simply  expresses  my 
opposition  to  this  administration's  poli- 
cies respecting  a  number  of  Important 
programs  within  Mr.  Weinberger's  juris- 
diction as  a  Cabinet  member. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  Caspar 
Weinberger  is  a  very  attractive  person. 
He  is  able,  competent,  and  congenial.  I 
first  met  him  in  San  PYancisco  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Sierra  Club,  and  we  talked 
briefly  and  discussed  several  matters  of 
mutual  interest  and  concern. 

Last  year  he  was  frequently  a  witness 
before  Senator  Muskie's  Subcommittee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations.  He  was 
always  available  in  his  capacity  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.   He   was    responsive — at   lesist 


more  so  than  most  agency  heads — and 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  specially  pro- 
vide for  the  committee  the  Information 
and  the  data  requested  from  him. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Weinberger  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.  Weinberger  Is  the  chief  architect 
of  Impoundment.  He  has  pitted  his  Ideas 
on  national  priorities  against  those  of 
Congress.  With  an  arrogance  that  has 
been  seldom  asserted  in  our  Government 
he  has  defied  elected  representatives, 
heads  of  executive  departments,  regu- 
latory commissions,  and  others. 

For  example,  Mr.  Weinberger  was 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission before  he  became  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  In 
fiscal  1972,  he  was  responsible  for  a  cut 
In  FTC  funds.  A  cut  that  he  made  was 
not  under  the  antideficiency  act  and 
certainly  not  under  any  antideflatlon 
claim,  but  under  some  vague  goal  to  re- 
duce Federal-civilian  employment. 

According  to  Chairman  Kirkpatrick, 
the  result  of  Mr.  Weinberger's  slashes 
resulted  In  a  decrease  of  72  positions,  but 
also  seriously  affected  FTC's  work  In 
such  areas  as : 

First.  Enforcement  of  compliance  of 
cease-and-desist  orders. 

Second.  Enforcement  of  the  advertis- 
ing substantiation  program. 

Third.  Enforcing  fiammable  fabrics 
law. 

Fourth.  Investigation  of  hospital  and 
medical  supply  costs. 

Fifth.  Investigation  of  multinational 
corporations. 

Sixth.  Investigation  into  joint  ven- 
tures. 

Seventh.  Continuation  of  an  economics 
concentration  study  with  respect  to 
automobiles  and  parts. 

Mr.  Weinberger's  special  knowledge 
of  this  key  agency  permitted  him  to 
destroy  some  programs  and  seriously 
handicap  dozens  of  others.  He  knew  that 
cutting  appropriations  for  these  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies  he  and 
President  Nixon  were  violating  the  stat- 
utes and  the  Constitution. 

Under  Mr.  Weinberger's  direction  of 
the  OMB,  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  all  received  cuts  that  hand- 
icapped their  enforcement  and  regula- 
tion functions  far  beyond  the  money 
saved  or  the  jobs  dissolved. 

Mr.  Weinberger  was  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  when 
the  water  pollution  program.  REAP,  and 
RE  A  were  destroyed. 

I  cannot  give  my  consent  to  have  this 
man  preside  over  the  destruction  of  doz- 
ens of  needed  and  worthwhile  endeavors 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  In  his  cold  and  calculating 
manner  he  can  and,  based  on  his  past 
record,  will  discontinue  many  of  the  gains 
in  the  field  of  human  resources  that  have 
been  achieved  in  the  period  since  the  end 
of  Worid  War  II. 

In  his  zeal  for  destruction,  he  has  not 
been  constrained  by  the  Constitution,  by 
human  feelings,  by  the  welfare  of  his 


fellow  Americans,  by  statutes  governing 
his  conduct  of  office,  or  by  his  oath  of 
office  to  protect  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  nomination  having  expired,  the 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

On  this  uuestion  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <  Mr. 
Abourezk),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Bible  »,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon  > ,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  Cranston  i  ,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  ( Mr.  Inouye  i  ,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  'Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  McGov- 
ERNi,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr. 
MoNDALE' ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
I  Mr.  MoNTOYAi.  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut «Mr.  RiBicoFFi.  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  iMr.  Sparkman',  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Huddles- 
TONi  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Utah  <Mr.  Mossi  and  the  Senator 
from  Lousiana  <Mr.  Johnston)  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennisi  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  iMr. 
Cranston  i  ,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton ( Mr.  Magnuson  > ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Ribicoff)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  £Uinounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
Brooke),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  CooK ) ,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  DoMiNicK).  the  Senators  from  Ari- 
zona <Mr.  GoLDWATER  and  Mr.  Fannin), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  i  Mr.  Fong  ) .  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood). 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  , 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Mar>'land  (Mr. 
Mathias  )  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook>,  tnc 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick', 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska >,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  61. 
nays  10.  as  follows: 
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Javits 

Lcn? 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McClure 

McGee 

Mclntyre 

Nunn 

Pastore 

Pell 

Percy 

Projonlre 

Randolph 

Rith 

NAYS— 10 

Humphrey 
Kennedy 
Metcalf 
Muskie 
NOT  VOTING 

Pong 

Goldwater 

Hruska 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

McGovem 

Mondale 


Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Scott,  Pa. 

Scott.  Va. 

Stafford 

Stevpns 

Stevenson 

Symington 
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Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Young 


Nelson 
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t— 29 


Montoya 

Moss 

Packwood 

Pearson 

Riblcoff 

Spar  km  an 

Stennis 

Taft 

Thurmond 


Bn  loke 
Ca inon 
Chorch 

Co;k 
Cri  nstrn 
Do  ninick 
Fa:inln 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vo  e  there  are  61  yeas  and  10  nays.  The 
no  Tiination  is  confirmed. 

Ar.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
un  animous  consent  that  the  President  be 
im  mediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Ob  ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

.Ir.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ha  ;e  cast  my  vote  against  the  confirma- 
tioi  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Caspar 
Weinberger  as  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
me  nt  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
as  a  sjTnboMc  expression  of  my  deep 
concern  over  and  opposition  to  the  ac- 
tio 1  of  the  administration  in  cutting 
ba<  k  on  and  sharply  reducing  or  ter- 
mi  lating  a  number  of  programs  which 
I  telieve  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
An  erican  people. 

Hr.  Weinberger  was  Director  of  the 
Ofl  ce  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
therefore  a  party  to  these  cutbacks  and 
ter  ruinations.  He  continues  to  attempt  to 
jusiify  impoundment  of  appropriated 
fur  ds.  I  consider  impoundment  to  be  11- 
leg  il  and  unconstitutional  unless  by  act 
of  )r  permission  of  Congress. 

BIr.  Weinberger  is  an  able  and  gifted 
mai.  He  represents,  however,  by  his  ac- 
tions and  testimonv  an  attack  on  pol- 
icie  s  and  programs  that  I  feel  are  much 
needed  particularly  for  the  poor,  the 
har  dicapped.  and  the  elderly. 

I  do  hope  th-it  Mr.  Weinberger  will  di- 
rec  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tioi  1,  and  Welfare  in  .such  a  manner  as  to 
imirove.  enrich,  and  strengthen  our 
hurpan  resources. 
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request  of  Mr.  M.ansfield,  and  by 

un*iimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 

consideration  of  legislative  business. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

^  essages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  t  le  United  States  were  communicated 
to  1 16  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
seci  etarles. 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS  AND 
AGENCIES'    REPORTS   ON    IMPLE- 

""MENTATION  OF  THE  UNIFORM 
RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE  AND 
REAL  PROPERTY  ACQUISITION 
POLICIES  ACT  OF  1970— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Huddleston)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  reports,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  today  the  second 
annual  report  of  each  executive  depart- 
ment and  agency,  on  their  activities  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1972  under  the  Uniform 
Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Prop- 
erty Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970. 

The  reports  describe  the  efforts  within 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  for 
the  uniform  and  equitable  treatment  of 
persons  displaced  from  their  homes, 
businesses,  or  farm  operations  by  Fed- 
eral and  federally  assisted  programs 
and  to  establish  fair  and  uniform  poli- 
cies for  real  property  acquisition  under 
these  programs. 

The  reports  give  positive  evidence  that 
the  objectives  of  the  Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  are  being  achieved.  While 
the  limited  experience  under  the  Act  has 
not  permitted  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
its  effect  on  the  general  public,  the  prin- 
cipal reporting  agencies  agree  that  most 
of  the  people  displaced  by  federally  re- 
lated activities  were  pleased  with  both 
their  new  relocation  sites  and  their  bene- 
fits. The  agencies  attributed  this  favor- 
able reaction  to  the  increase  in  reloca- 
tion benefits  provided  under  the  Act.  Re- 
location payments  during  fiscal  year 
1972  totaled  more  than  $109  million  for 
both  Federal  and  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams and  were  paid  to  over  50.000 
claimants. 

Early  in   1972  I  was  concerned   that 
legislation  implementing  the  Act  had  not 
yet  been  passed  by  the  States,  and  that 
the  Act  was  not  being  carried  out  as  ef- 
fectively as  it  should  be.  A  number  of 
actions  were  taken  to  improve  this  situ- 
ation: 
—On  February  2,  1972,  the  Vicf  Presi- 
dent  wrote   to  ea-h   Governor  and 
to  the  majority  and  minority  leader- 
ship in  each  State's  legislature  to 
encourage  the  enactment  of  compre- 
hensive implementing  legislation. 
— Ihe    CCBce    of    Management    and 
Budget,    in    cooperation    with    the 
Council  of  State  Governments  and 
the  National  Governors'  Conference, 
solicited   the  as.^istance  of  Federal 
agencies  and  State  officials.  Partly 
as   a   re.,ult.   most   States  had  ap- 
parent statutory-  authority  to  comply 
with  the  Act's  provisions  by  July  1 
1972. 
— The    Office    of    Management    and 
Budget  also  issued  a  new  and  more 
comprehensive  jet  of  guidelines  for 
agencies'  regulations  on  May  1,  1972. 
— In  addition,  the  Relocation  Assist- 


ance Implementation  Committee, 
formed  pursuant  to  my  memoran- 
dum of  January  4,  1971,  has  under- 
taken a  number  of  projects  to  in- 
crease uniformity  and  effectiveness 
in  carrying  out  the  law.  For  exam- 
ple, a  pilot  test  is  being  conducted  to 
develop  standard  application  forms 
so  that  all  displacees,  regardless  of 
the  program  that  displaces  them, 
may  be  able  to  fellow  uniform  in- 
structions when  seeking  benefits 
under  the  Act. 

— A^  a  further  step  toward  uniform 
and  equitable  treatment  of  individ- 
uals affected  by  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  acquisition  programs, 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  encouraged  all  con- 
cerned Federal  agencies  to  conduct 
early  audit  programs  to  check  prog- 
ress. I  understand  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  also  been  en- 
gaged in  a  review  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  law.  I  appreciate  this 
effort  and  I  am  confident  that  Fed- 
eral agencies  will  continue  to  co- 
operate in  making  improvements  in 
these  programs. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  8.  1973. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Nunn)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  simdry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
let  me  first  say  that  when  the  Senate 
completLS  its  businers  today  it  will  stand 
in  adjournment  until  Thursday  next.  I 
hope  thrit  in  the  meantime  the  appropri- 
ate committees  will  report  out  legislation 
which  has  been  considered  and  which  is 
ready,  and  which  should  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  debate  and  disposal. 
In  the  way  of  passing  Senate  Calendar 
items.  I  wish  that  we  could  have  made 
a  better  record  in  this  first  month  of 
the  session,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  committees  were  all  set  and  op- 
erating within  a  week  after  the  93d  Con- 
gress convened.  There  were  certain  steps 
taken  in  the  way  of  procedural  changes, 
in  the  way  of  restoring  the  balance  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  But  much,  much  more  remains 
to  be  done. 

I  would  remind  the  Senate  thit  we 
have  several  other  recesses  ahead  of  us— 
around  Easter  for  a  few  days.  Memorial 
Day  for  a  day  or  two,  the  Fourth  of  July 
for  2  or  3  days,  and  then  the  month  of 
August.  That  is  more  than  enough  time 
for  us  to  attend  to  our  extracurricular 
activities,  and  I  would  hope  that  it  would 
be  possible  that  meritorious  legislation 
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would  be  reported  out  of  the  committees 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

When  the  Senate  returns  next  week, 
it  is  anticipated  that  action  may  well  be 
taken  on  Senate  Resolution  59,  a  reso- 
lution relating  to  the  railroad  transpor- 
tation crisis  caused  by  the  freight  car 
shortage  and  other  factors,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  by  a  week  from  Monday  we 
will  be  able  to  take  up  S.  39,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  provide  a  more  effective  program  to 
prevent  aircraft  piracy  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Both  of  those  measures  are  very  im- 
portant. As  far  as  the  freight  car  short- 
age is  concerned,  in  my  30  years  in  Con- 
gress, every  year  there  has  been  a  freight 
car  shortage  and  every  year  grain  has 
rotted  on  the  ground.  This  year  it  seems 
to  be  worse  than  ever,  and  instead  of 
being  an  annunl  affair  it  is  becoming  a 
twice-a-year  affair.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation,  and  we  will 
do  what  we  can  to  get  it  up  as  expediti- 
ously as  possible. 

Furthermore,  the  skyiacking  bill  is  ex- 
tremely imoortant,  and  we  will  do  our 
best  to  get  th^t  up  as  soon  as  possible,  as 
well  as  the  money  resolutions  for  the 
committees,  which  will  be  reported  out  of 
th"  Rules  Committee  shortly. 

Nnw,  as  to  today.  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  minority  leader  and  the 
acting  minority  leader  as  well  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  L-^bor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and.  on  behalf  of  the 
joint  leadership.  I  wish  to  announce  to 
the  Senate  that  by  the  hour  of  1:30,  or 
no  loiter  thin  2  o'clock,  th°re  will  be  a 
re<5niution  before  the  Senpte  having  to  do 
with  the  strike  on  the  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road I  wouM  therefore  urge  all  Senators 
to  remain  .^t  hTd  and  to  he  prepared  for 
the  consider-- t'on  of  th^t  resolution.  It 
would  be  mv  hioe  thit  it  would  be  the 
tvDP  nf  resolution  which  could  be  passed 
un'^nimnnsly  and  without  a  vote,  but  that 
cannot  be  guaranteed;  hence  the  reason 
for  making  this  statement  at  this  time, 
nutting  Senators  on  notice  that  this  will 
h'lnpen  and  asking  them  to  remain  close 
by 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sen '3 tor  yield? 

Mr.  l^f  ANSFIFLD.  Delighted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  For  the  information  of 
the  Senate.  Senator  Williams  and  I  have 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  and  Sena- 
tor Griffin  has  introduced  a  joint  reso- 
lution. These  are  on  Senators'  desks,  so 
th5>t  S-nators  m^y  orient  themselves  as 
to  the  tvpe  of  anproach  which  will  un- 
donbtrdly  bs  taken  in  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Sen-^te. 

l^^r  AIKFN  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sen ''tor  yield? 

f^r.  MANST^IELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  sav  I  was  hesitant 
about  bringing  up  Senate  Resolution  59 
last  nipht,  be^^use  we  certainly  needed 
more  information  on  the  subject.  I  ex- 
pect before  we  meet  next  week  to  have 
a  report  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  also  one  from  the  dairy  and 
poultry  industry. 

We  are  really  facing  a  crisis  in  the 
Northeast  because  of  this  strike.  The 
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feed  dealers  for  grain  and  poultry  in 
New  York  and  New  England  have,  right 
now.  an  average  of  a  3-  to  5-day  supply 
of  feed  on  hand.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  release  of  Government-owned  grain, 
particularly  from  the  Northeast,  where 
it  was  stored,  we  would  have  been  in  a 
desperate  situation  before  this  time. 

As  it  is,  the  price  of  milk  has  gone  up 
2  percent,  I  think,  since  some  time  in 
November,  while  the  price  of  dairy  feed 
has  gone  up  28  percent  in  the  same 
length  of  time,  and  the  situation  prom- 
ises to  be  worse.  So  there  is  a  crisis,  and 
I  think  we  should  consider  that  a  large 
part  of  it  is  due  to  the  shortage  of  cars 
and  railroad  equipment,  the  reluctance 
of  railroads  to  ship  grain  to  an  area 
where  they  are  not  sure  of  getting  a  re- 
turn load,  and  other  factors  as  well. 
Certainly  the  situation  is  more  serious 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case 
if  these  things  had  not  happened. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  sale  to  Russia 
has  had  so  much  to  do  with  it.  Of  course, 
if  I  have  the  reports  correctly,  as  I  read 
them  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  so 
forth,  from  day  to  day.  there  never  was 
a  time  when  there  was  greater  specula- 
tion in  the  stock  and  commodity  markets 
than  there  is  right  now.  and  I  am  sure 
that  dealers  who  bought  cottonseed 
cheaply — I  think  some  growers  will  as- 
sure you  that  they  practically  stole  the 
cottonseed — a  couple  of  years  ago  are 
now  simply  selling  it  for  unbelievable 
prices. 

So  we  have  that  whole  situation.  I  am 
glad  it  is  going  to  be  brought  up,  but 
I  shall  look  out  for  our  dairy  and  poultry 
people  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  know 
the  situation  is  probably  worse  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  the  northern 
South— the  first  of  the  Southern  States, 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  shall  we  say— 
and  not  so  bad  in  some  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. In  fact,  some  areas  of  the  coimtry 
would  probably  make  more  by  cutting  off 
the  sale  of  Government-owned  grain  and 
putting  it  back  under  loan,  even  though 
it  has  been  under  loan  for  3  years,  than 
they  would  lose  by  the  increased  cost  of 
dairy  and  poultry  feeds. 

But  that  is  something  we  will  have 
to  take  up  next  week,  and  I  think  it  is 
high  time  that  we  do  consider  that  whole 
situation.  There  has  been  a  question  in 
my  mind  as  to  whether  shuffling  the  rail- 
roads is  properly  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  or  not,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances it  is  easy  to  understand  the  con- 
cern of  all  people  engaged  in  agriculture. 

We  depend  on  the  Penn  Central  alto- 
gether too  much.  I  think  some  more 
fiermanent  solution  should  be  found  for 
that  situation,  other  than  dumping  a  few 
hundred  million  dollars  every  few- 
months  into  their  coffers:  and  unfor- 
tunately, they  have  bought  some  of  the 
other  roads;  I  think  the  New  Haven 
road  has  now  come  imder  their  control. 

So,  except  for  Canada,  I  do  not  know 
that  we  would  have  any  railroads  at  all 
up  in  New  England.  We  do  have  a  little 
service  left,  but  it  is  a  very  important 
situation,  and  it  is  reallv  serious.  It  is 
possible  that  we  should  have  a  morato- 


rium on  shipping  of  grain  out  of  the 
country  for  a  short  time. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1 :30  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  1:30  p.m.  tOday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at  1 :  09 
p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  1 :30 
p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  "-ailed  to  order  by  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Hathaway t. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2(b),  Public  Law  89-491,  as  amended, 
the  Speaker  had  appointed  Mr.  Studds 
of  Massachusetts  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, vice  Mr.  Burke  of  Massachu- 
setts, resigned. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  qonqurrent  resolu- 
tion iH.  Con.  Res.  105 >  providing  for 
adjournment  of  the  House  from  Thurs- 
d?.v.  February  8.  1973.  to  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 19,  1973. 


ENROLLED   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  joint  resolutions; 

S.J.  Res.  37  Joiiu  resolution  to  designate 
the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  In  Houston, 
Texas  as  the  "Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Cen- 
ter" in  honor  of  the  late  President;  and 

H.J.  Res.  299.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  date  for  the  submission  of  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolutions  were 
subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  i  Mr.  Metcalf  i  . 


QUORUM   CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  file  reports  be- 
tween the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  February  14. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
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AC  rHORIZATION  FOR  THE  SECRE- 
VARY  OF  THE  SENATE  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
I  [OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
t  ND  THE  PRESHDENT  DURING  THE 
i  DJODRNMENT  OF  THE  SENATE 

I  [r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  aik  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceife  messages  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
tives  and  the  President  of  the 
ted  States  during  the  adjournment 
the  Senate  over  until  11  a.m.  on 
Thtrsday  next,  and  that  any  such  mes- 
sag  ;s  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obj  iction,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AU  rHORIZATION  FOR  THE  VICE 
F  RESIDENT,  THE  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE,  AND  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  TO 
S  [GN  DULY  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND 
J  DINT  RESOLUTIONS  DURING  THE 
^  DJOURNMENT  OF  THE  SENATE 


At. 


a;k 
Pre  ;ident. 


ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 

the   President  pro   tempore, 

the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  be 

authorized  to  sign  any  duly  enrolled  bills 

:  oint  resolutions  d|iring  the  adjourn- 

meiit  of  the  Senate  over  until  11  a.m. 

'  "hursday  next. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I 
I 

and 

au 

or 

m< 

on 


\r 
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QUORUM  CALL 


su  ?gest 
Tie 


ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
call  the  roll. 

second  assistant  legislative  clerk 

"  to  call  the  roll. 
HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quofum  call  be  rescinded. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
of  Virginia) .  Without  objection,  it 
ordered. 


I 

will 

Ttie 
pro*  eeded  • 

\r 


Tie 
ScorT 
Ls  SM 


TH:1    PRESIDENT'S    IMPOUNDMENT 
.lESSAGE  IS  UNACCEPTABLE 

^^.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Feb  -uary  5.  the  President  of  the  United 
Stai  es  submitted  a  special  message  to  the 
Congress  detailing  the  amount  of  con- 
grc!  sionally  appropriated  funds  im- 
pou  ided  by  the  executive  branch.  This 
tota  comes  to  $8.7  billion,  excluding  the 
$5.6  billion  water  pollution  funds  with- 
helc  from  obligation. 

T  le  most  striking  aspect  of  this  mes- 
sag«  is  its  incompleteness — full  reasons 
for  und  impoundment  are  not  specified, 
and  little  information  is  given  as  to  when 
the  Congress  and  the  public  can  expect 
the  'unds  to  be  released. 

W  r.  President,  the  Congress,  last  Oc- 
tobc  r,  passed  the  impoundment  infor- 
mat  on  amendment  which  I  offered  to 
the  debt  ceiling  bill.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  simple:  to  require  the 
Prej  Ident  to  notify  the  Congress  when- 
ever funds  are  Impounded.  More  specifi- 
.call;  .  though,  the  amendment  provides 
that)  the  President  must  send  a  special 


message  to  the  Congress  stating  specific 
information  about  the  funds  impounded : 
The  date  on  which  the  funds  were  im- 
pounded, the  department  or  establish- 
ment of  government  to  which  such  funds 
would  have  been  available  except  for  the 
impoundment,  the  period  of  time  during 
which  the  funds  are  to  be  impounded,  the 
reasons  for  the  impoundment,  and,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  esti- 
mated fiscal,  economic,  and  budgetary 
effects  of  the  impoundment. 

Mr.  President,  might  I  also  add,  the 
Reorganization  Act  emphatically  and 
specifically  requires  that  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  make  available  to  Congress,  upon 
its  request,  to  any  committee  or  to  any 
joint  committee,  the  information,  the 
data,  with  respect  to  program  activities, 
and  receipts  of  expenditures  of  such 
agencies.  So  all  we  were  doing  with  this 
impoundment  amendment  was  to  fortify 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  If  this 
had  been  done  as  it  should  have  been, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  for  the 
Humphrey  amendment. 

But  I  regret  to  say  that  the  executive 
branch  was  not  automatically  fulfilling 
the  requirements  of  law. 

The  amendment  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred specifies  that  the  President  shall 
report  promptly  on  any  such  impound- 
ments. That  bill  was  signed  in  October. 
No  report  or  intention  to  report  was  ever 
filed  with  Congress  until  the  beginning 
of  the  New  Year. 

In  short,  it  took  4  months  for  the 
President  and  his  Director  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  to  develop  a  list,  print 
it,  and  send  it  to  Congress.  Yet.  the  Pres- 
ident's own  list  indicates  funds  that  were 
impounded  both  before  and  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  impoundment 
amendment.  Specifically,  the  1974 
census  of  agriculture  funds  were  im- 
pounded on  November  24,  1972.  and 
funds  for  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment program  were  impounded  on 
September  22,  1972. 

It  took  an  act  of  Congress  to  get  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  to  in- 
form us  of  this  action  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  office. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  admin- 
istration could  have  at  least  obeyed  the 
law  by  providing  this  data  to  Congress. 
But.  the  administration  did  not  obey  the 
law.  As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  the  ad- 
ministration seems  to  have  a  special  pro- 
pensity for  avoiding  the  law.  changing 
the  law.  or  disobeying  the  law. 

Now  that  the  report  has  been  sent  to 
Congress.  I  must  say  in  all  candor  that  it 
is  unacceptable.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  had  4  months  to  pre- 
pare a  comprehensive  report.  It  had  4 
months  to  consider  the  requirements  of 
the  legislation.  Yet.  the  final  product  of 
OMB  efforts  looks  like  the  report  was 
put  together  in  less  than  a  week's  time. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  message 
should  be  returned  to  the  President  by 
Congress.  The  message  should  be  desig- 
nated exactly  what  it  is — an  imaccepta- 
ble  accounting  of  impounded  funds. 

The  first  glaring  error  of  the  report 
concerns  the  requirement  of  law  that 
each  impoundment  action  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  estimate  to  the  maximum  ex- 
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tent  practicable  of  the  fiscal,  budgetary, 
and  economic  effects  of  the  lmj>ound- 
ment.  No  such  information  was  given  us. 

The  President  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  dismiss  this  re- 
quirement as  almost  meaningless.  They 
say: 

The  reserves  listed  are  consistent  with  the 
1974  budget,  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  January  29.  1973.  Therefore,  the  esti- 
mated, fiscal,  economic  and  budgetary  effect 
of  the  reserves  have  been  reflected  In  the 
estimates  and  Information  In  that  budget. 

If  anyone  ever  heard  a  lot  of  what  is 
called  bureaucratic  gobbledygook  lan- 
guage, that  is  it.  That  does  not  tell  one 
anything.  It  does  not  relate  to  anything 
that  is  meaningful  and  practical. 

May  I  say  that  this  response  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is 
contrary  to  the  letter  and  most  assuredly 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  I  want  to  know 
what  the  economic,  fiscal  and  budgetary 
effects  are  of  closing  dowTi  the  REA 
program  or  cutting  back  the  housing 
program. 

The  fact  is  that  neither  the  budget 
nor  the  special  impoundment  message 
delineates  what  effect  closing  the  sub- 
sidized housing  program  will  have  on 
employment,  inflation,  or  construction- 
materials  production,  not  to  mention 
what  effect  it  has  on  the  personal  needs 
of  people.  This  information  is  not  in  the 
budget.  It  is  not  in  the  special  impound- 
ment message.  Yet,  it  is  the  analysis  that 
is  required  by  law.  And,  it  is  the  kind  of 
analysis  that  must  be  made  for  either 
the  executive  or  Congress  to  decide  ra- 
tionally what  programs  should  be  cut 
and  by  how  much. 

I  have  just  come  from  a  hearing  with 
the  new  director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  Mr.  Ash.  I  noted  to 
him  that  in  all  the-  material  we  have 
received  on  the  budget,  no  justifications 
are  made  for  the  impoundments,  no 
justification  Is  made  for  the  cutoff  of  pro- 
grams, the  termination  of  programs;  yet, 
the  law  specifically  requires  it.  The  law 
of  1970 — not  1972— requires  it;  and  the 
word  is  there  that  the  director  "shall"— 
not  "may"  or  "is  empowered" — furnish  to 
the  committee  or  joint  committee  or  Con- 
gress the  information  that  is  required. 

The  impoundment  amendment  of  1972 
was  merely  to  outline  explicitly,  in  con- 
siderably more  detail,  the  information 
that  was  sought  and  needed.  The  infor- 
mation we  need  is  not  in  the  budget.  It 
is  not  in  the  special  Impoundment  mes- 
sage. Yet,  it  Is  the  analysis  that  is  re- 
quired by  law,  I  have  said,  and  it  is  the 
kind  of  analysis  that  must  be  made  for 
either  the  Executive  or  Congress  to  de- 
cide rationally  what  programs  should  be 
cut  and  by  how  much. 

Furthermore,  the  special  message  gives 
little  hint  at  when  the  President  in- 
tends to  release  these  funds.  The  mes- 
sage suggests  thaf  the  administration 
will  review  the  situation  quarterly,  to 
see  If  funds  can  be  released. 

In  other  words,  the  President  simply 
does  not  plan  to  release  these  funds. 
This  is  hardly  complying  with  the  law— 
especially  when  impoundment  is  illegal 
in  the  first  place.  This  administration 
is  not  playing  straight  with  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people. 
I  think  Senators  would  like  to  know 
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that  in  today's  cross-examination  of  the 
Director  of  the  Budget,  I  asked  the  Di- 
rector whether  or  not  the  budget  celling 
that  the  President  has  suggested  of  $268.7 
billion  was  to  be  the  budget  ceiling  inso- 
far as  the  President  was  concerned — in 
other  words,  that  the  President  was  not 
going  to  ask  for  more  money,  that  that 
figure  would  stand  and  would  stay.  I  was 
told  categorically  "Yes,"  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  increase  that  figure. 

I  mention  this  because  a  year  ago  the 
original  estimate  on  spending  by  the 
President  was  $246  billion.  He  later  came 
in  and  asked  to  raise  it  to  $250  bUlion — 
in  other  words,  with  a  supplemental 
budget  request. 

The  purpose  of  my  question  today  was 
that  there  is  no  information  in  the  budg- 
et as  to  whether  or  not  there  will  be  f  imds 
for  North  Vietnam. 

We  keep  hearing  about  it,  keep  reading 
about  it.  I  keep  hearing  that  we  are  going 
to  have  some  kind  of  aid  program.  Two 
billion  nine  himdred  million  dollars  for 
South  Vietnam  is  hidden  in  the  budget, 
not  labeled.  You  carmot  find  it.  You  have 
to  cross-examine  Mr.  Ash,  and  finally  you 
find  that  such  an  amount  of  money  is 
earmarked  in  the  budget  for  South  Viet- 
nam. Yet  everything  I  read  tells  me  that 
there  may  be  an  aid  program  for  North 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  drawing  any 
conclusion  or  judgment  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  should  have  a  program.  That  is  a 
matter  we  will  decide  later  on.  After  all, 
another  President  made  such  a  proposal, 
too — President  Johnson,  in  his  speech  at 
Johns  Hopkins  in  1966.  So  I  am  not  being 
critical  of  the  President  on  the  matter  of 
suggesting  that  there  might  be  an  aid 
program  for  North  Vietnam. 

I  merely  want  the  Senate  to  note  that 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  said  that  if  a 
proposal  came  here,  to  Congress,  to  aid 
North  Vietnam,  the  money  would  have 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  programs  that  are 
presently  In  the  budget.  In  other  words, 
there  would  have  to  be  more  cutbacks  on 
things  that  are  already  cut  back  in  the 
budget. 

So  let  Congress  be  on  notice  that  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  said  that  if  the  President 
comes  to  Congress  and  asks  for  money 
for  North  Vietnam,  he  is  going  to  take  it 
out  of  the  hide  or  out  of  the  substance  of 
programs  that  are  currently  in  the  budg- 
et for  1974.  I  think  this  will  cause  us  to 
do  some  second  thinking  about  aid  and 
about  what  we  are  going  to  do  concern- 
ing the  presidential  budget  message. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  his  very  elucidating  address  this  af- 
ternoon on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

My  explanation  is  that  before  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  a  Marshall  plan  for 
North  Vietnam.  I  want  a  Marshall  plan 
for  the  Americans;  I  want  a  Marshall 
plan  for  tlie  elderly  in  America,  those 
who  are  looking  for  homes  and  cannot 
buy  them,  and  people  who  are  disturbed 
by  the  price  of  food.  I  think  we  ought 
to  begin  to  think  about  Americans  be- 
fore we  begin  to  talk  about  rehabilitat- 
ing North  Vietnam. 


As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  Lyndon 
Johnson  gave  them  a  chance  In  1966, 
and  they  told  him  to  go  fly  a  kite.  That 
was  even  before  any  bombing  was 
started. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  we 
have  cities  in  America  that  are  more 
devastated  or  as  much  devastated  today 
as  they  are  in  Vietnam. 

When  I  look  at  the  programs  that  are 
cut  back  and  I  think  about  what  re- 
quests are  being  made,  I  am  going  to 
take  a  good,  long,  hard  look  before  I 
vote  for  proposals  that  will  consume  vast 
sums  of  our  resources  for  overseas  when 
we  are  in  desperate  need  here  at  home 
in  area  after  area.  The  crime  rate  in 
our  cities  still  is  a  terrible  thing.  The 
slums,  the  filth,  the  decay  of  urban 
areas,  all  of  these  things  are  going  to 
necessitate  our  attention.  In  other  words, 
put  our  own  house  in  order.  One  of  the 
greatest  contributions  we  can  make  to 
world  peace  is  to  show  we  can  live  at 
peace  In  our  own  midst. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  at  this  moment  to  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  for  the 
amendment  which  he  offered  last  Octo- 
ber to  the  measure  extending  the  debt 
limit.  The  amendment  which  was  offered 
by  my  distinguished  friend  required  the 
administration  to  inform  Congress 
promptly  of  impoundments  and  the  rea- 
sons therefor,  the  date  thereof,  and  so 
on. 

Tim?  passed  until  January,  when  the 
Senate  considered  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1,  which  extended  the  date  by 
which  the  President  could  submit  the 
budget,  to  January  29.  Under  the  law, 
he  is  required  to  subject  the  budget 
within  15  days  after  the  convening  of 
Congress,  to  wit,  this  year.  January  18. 

I  offered  an  amendment  to  that  bill 
to  require  that  the  information  concern- 
ing the  impoundment  be  submitted  to 
Congress  by  January  29.  At  the  request 
of  the  distinguished  assistant  Repub- 
lican leader,  I  modified  my  amendment 
to  extend  that  date  to  February  5.  The 
House  further  modified  it  to  make  it 
read  February  10. 

The  problem  I  am  pointing  out  here 
lies  in  interpretation  of  the  word 
"promptly."  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  used  the  word  "prompt- 
ly," last  October.  Information  on  Im- 
poundments had  not  been  received, 
however,  as  of  January.  I  realize  Con- 
gress had  been  out  of  session  for  awhile, 
but  I  thought  it  necessary  to  write  into 
House  Joint  Resolution  1  that  informa- 
tion on  impoundments  be  submitted  by  a 
specified  vote,  namely,  January  29. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  will 
give  consideration — and  I  would  like  to 
join  him  In  such — to  further  amend  the 
law  to  require  that  information  on  im- 
poundments be  submitted — ^not  "prompt- 
ly," because  apparently  there  is  disagree- 
ment as  to  what  "promptly"  means,  but 
that  Information  on  impoundments 
should  be  submitted  quarterly,  at  least. 


This  would  be  specific  and  I  think  cer- 
tainly justified.  There  may  be  those  who 
would  argue  that  we  are  looking  at  this 
from  a  partisan  standpoint.  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  think  that  any  administration  and 
any  President  should  be  required  to  sup- 
ply to  Congress,  regardless  of  the  party 
in  control  thereof,  this  information  at 
regular  intervals.  I  do  not  think  Congress 
can  wisely  legislate  and  appropriate  un- 
less it  has  this  information  at  hand. 

I  hope  *he  able  Senator — and  I  will  be 
glad  to  join  him — will  give  further  con- 
sideration toward  amending  the  law  to 
provide  a  requirement  for  such  informa- 
tion— at  least  quarterly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  sugges- 
tion is  a  good  one.  A  quarterly  report  is 
specific.  We  would  not  have  to  argue 
about  words.  And  the  Government  oper- 
ates on  a  quarterly  basis  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  programs  and  appropriations. 

At  the  proper  time  when  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  amendments  I  will 
join  with  my  friend,  the  majority  whip. 
and  we  will  make  what  I  think  is  a  good 
correction  in  the  current  law. 

The  administration  supports  its  claim 
as  to  specific  authority  to  impound  funds 
in  its  report  to  us  by  listing  eight  legal 
bases  for  impwundment.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
eight  specifications  or  aUeged  justifica- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Code  and  authority  and  reasons  for  present 
action 

1 — "To  provide  for  contingencies"  (31  USC 
665(c) (2) ). 

2 — "To  effect  savings  whenever  s.ivlngs  are 
made  possible  by  or  through  changes  in  re- 
quirements, greater  efficiency  of  operations, 
or  other  developments  subsequent  to  the  date 
on  which  such  (funds  were)  made  available" 
(31  USC  665(c)  (21  ). 

3 — To  reduce  the  amotmt  of  or  to  avoid  re- 
questing a  deficiency  or  supplemental  appro- 
priation in  cases  of  appropriations  available 
for  obligation  for  only  the  current  vear  (31 
USC  665(ci  (li  ). 

4 — "To  achieve  the  most  effective  and  eco- 
nomical use"  of  funds  available  for  periods 
beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  (31  USC  665ic» 
(1)1.  This  explanation  includes  reserves 
established  to  carry  out  the  Congressional 
Intent  that  funds  provided  for  periods  great- 
er than  one  year  should  be  so  apportioned 
that  they  will  be  available  for  the  future 
period. 

5 — Temporary  deferral  pending  the  estab- 
lishment of  administrative  machinery  (not 
yet  in  place)  or  the  obtaining  of  sufficient  in- 
formation (not  yet  available)  properly  to 
apportion  the  funds  and  to  Insure  that  the 
funds  will  be  used  in  "the  most  effecthe  and 
economical"  manner  (31  USC  665(cn]n 
This  explanation  Includes  reserves  for  which 
apportionment  awaits  the  development  by 
the  agency  of  approved  plans,  designs,  spec- 
ifications. 

6 — The  President's  constitutional  duly  to 
"take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted" (U.S.  Constitution,  Article  II.  Sec- 
tion 3 ) .. 

6a — Obligation  at  this  time  of  amount  In 
reserve  Is  likely  to  contravene  law  regarding 
the  environment:  or  the  amount  In  reserve 
Is  being  held  pending  further  study  to  evalu- 
ate the  environmental  Impact  of  the  affected 
projects  (activities)   as  required  by  law. 

6b — Existing  tax  laws  and  the  statutory 
limitation  on  the  national  debt  (as  provided 
under  Public  Law  92-599)    will  not   provide 
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sufficient  funds  In  the  current  fiscal  year  to 
cover  the  total  of  all  outlays  In  that  year 
contejnplatecl  by  the  individual  acts  of  Con- 
gress 

6c-|-Actlon  taken  pursuant  to  President's 
respo  islbillty  to  help  maintain  economic 
stabll  Ity  without  undue  price  and  cost  In- 
creas  s  i  P.L.  92-210.  which  amended  Section 
203  o    P.L.  91-379 ) . 

6d- -Amount  apportioned  reflects  the  level 
of  ol  ligations  ImpUclty  approved  by  the 
Cong  ess  In  Its  review  of  and  action  on  the 
appropriation  required  to  liquidate  obllga- 
under  existing  contract  authority. 
Other.  See  footnote  for  each  Item  so 


tlons 
6e 
codec . 

7— 
and 
(U.S. 


rhe  President's  constitutional  authority 
esponslbiUty  as  Commander  in  Chief 
Constitution,  Article  II.  Section  2). 
8 — jThe  President's  constitutional  authority 
and  r  ?sponsibllity  for  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affair  1  (U.S.  Constitution.  Article  11.  Sec- 
tion ; ;  I . 

Mi.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
list  qeserves  brief  comment. 

REASON    2 

Toj  effect  savings  whenever  savings  are 

mad4  possible  by  or  through  changes  in 

T.ents,  greater  efiRciency  of  opera- 

or  other  developments  subsequent 

date  on  which  such — funds  were — 

available  (31  U.S.C.  665ic)<2)>. 

course,  this  section  of  the  Anti- 

ency   Act   is  highly   controversial. 

4ne  can   know   what  is  meant   by 

developments"    and    the    other 

al    phrases.    What    precisely    does 

have  in  mind  when  it  uses  this  so- 

reason?  Why  did  it  not  specify 
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REASON    5 
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deferral      pending     the 
of    administrative    ma- 
chinery— not  yet  in  place — or  the  obtain- 
)f   suflBcient   information — not   yet 
ailpble — properly    to    apportion    the 
and  to  insure  that  the  funds  will 
in  the  most  effective  and  eco- 
al  manner  (31  U.S.C.  665<c)ilt'. 
explanation  includes  reserves  for 
apportionment  awaits  the  develop- 
ment! by  the  agency  of  approved  plans, 
specifications. 

would  know  what  that  means? 
OMEj  refuses  to  say. 
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REASON    6 


President's  constitutional  duty  to 

care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 

execiited     (U.S.    Constitution,    art.    n. 


. ;  .1 


That  is  purely  a  catchall  phrase,  used 

I  stif y  a  variety  of  impoundments. 

Stan  ling  by  Itself,  the  words  can  have 

c|efinite   meaning  to   a  Member  of 

unless  it  is  that  the  President 

should  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress. 

is  my  interpretation  of  article  11. 

secticjn  3  of  the  Constitution,  which  calls 

the  President  to  take  care  that  the 

be  faithfully  executed.  It  is  beyond 

the  Office  of  Management  and 

Budget  can  say  where  the  President  is 

;ed  to  faithfully  carry  out  the  laws 

country  he  can  stop  a  program 

Congress  has  appropriated  and 


this 


f  und(  d 

Fen-  Members  of  Congress  would  dis- 
agree with  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  re!  erve  expenditures  in  order  to  "effect 
savings'  under  the  antideflciency  stat- 
utes, yet,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Impound- 
ment^ are  done  on  the  flimsy  reason 
that 


Existing  tax  laws  and  statutory  limitation 
on  the  national  debt  will  not  provide  suffi- 
cient funds  in  the  current  flscal  year  to  cover 
the  total  of  all  outlays  in  that  year. 

But.  the  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
debt  ceilings  increases  are  granted  by 
Congress  almost  upon  request  by  the 
President.  And.  tax  laws — as  the  ad- 
ministration action  in  the  fall  of  1971 
shows — can  be  changed. 

The  President  could  propose  a  tax  re- 
form package.  He  could  propose  legisla- 
tion that  would  bring  some  farmers  to 
the  tax  system.  But,  the  President  is 
backing  away  from  tax  reform.  Tax  re- 
form is  not  even  on  the  mind  of  the 
President;  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
budget  or  in  the  economic  report  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  since  the  last  election 
it  is  not  on  the  mind  of  the  President  or 
of  the  executive  branch. 

The  simple  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  "existing  tax  laws  and  debt  ceiling 
limitation"  reason  for  impoundment  is 
simply  another  catch-all  category  used 
by  OMB  to  evade  the  impoimdment  in- 
formation law.  It  offers  no  special  in- 
sight into  why  a  program  was  cut  back 
or  halted. 

It  does  not  tell  why.  It  only  tells  that 
this  is  the  reason.  And.  that  is  that. 
There  is  little  proof  or  reason  given  for 
the  decision.  There  is  only  the  decision. 

What  the  President  and  his  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
do  not  say  is  why — why  is  it  that  tax 
laws  and  debt  limits  prohibit  spending 
on  the  Economic  Envelopment  Adminis- 
tration, grants  for  special  water  and 
sewer  projects,  housing,  while  at  the 
same  time  permits  spending  on  the  B-1 
bomber.  Trident  submarine,  and  various 
other  military  projects? 

Mr.  President,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion could  have  performed  a  valuable 
public  service  if  it  had  complied  with  the 
impoundment  information  law.  Perhaps 
that  partnership  that  the  President 
claims  he  wants  with  the  Congress  could 
be  forthcoming. 

But  the  President  seems  not  to  want 
a  partnership.  He  seems  to  or  appears  to 
want  to  fight  a  political  battle;  yes.  con- 
frontation. May  I  say  most  respectfully 
that  is  not  the  way  to  govern  this 
country. 

We  need  a  partnership  between  the  two 
areas  of  government. 

I  believe  it  is  time  that  the  President 
and  his  advisers  stopped  acting  like  a 
super-government,  above  the  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  time  that 
the  Nixon  administration  demonstrated 
sincerity  and  good  faith  in  implement- 
ing the  laws  of  our  Nation. 


NEED  FOR  RENT  CONTROLS 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  since  the  end 
of  the  phase  II  economic  control  pro- 
gram thousands  of  tenants  have  received 
notice  of — or  already  are  paying — out- 
rageous increases  in  rent.  Public  confi- 
dence in  the  fairness  and  equity  of  the 
entire  Federal  control  program  has  been 
seriously  eroded. 

While  many  in  government  speak  in 
statistical  terms  the  end  of  the  Federal 
control  program  on  rent  is  also  a  story  of 
human  fear  and  desperation  especially 


for  older  people.  High  rent  Increases  im- 
mediately undo  what  all  of  us  In  Con- 
gress have  worked  to  achieve — to  provide 
older  people  with  the  financial  protection 
they  need  to  live  out  their  lives  comfort- 
ably and  constructively. 

It  is  shocking  the  Federal  rent  control 
program  has  been  ended.  The  measure  of 
the  shock  is  best  reflected  by  the  voices 
of  the  elderly  and  their  friends. 

I  Miould  like  to  put  on  the  record 
some  of  the  facts  as  told  to  me  by  senior 
citizens  in  New  Jersey : 

Dear  Senator  Case:  I  would  like  to  bring 
this  to  your  attention.  My  rent  was  raised 
$39  (since  the  end  of  Phase  11).  from  $156 
per  month  to  $185  per  month,  and  being  a 
senior  citizen  on  a  small  fixed  income,  I  sim- 
ply cannot  pay  this  Increase. 

What  Is  an  old  woman  to  do  with  a  small 
Income,  she  certainly  can't  get  another  apart- 
ment as  there  are  none  to  be  had. 

Springfield,  N.J. 


Dear  Senator  Case:  .  .  .  We  are  retired 
living  (trying)  on  a  fixed  Income  and  each 
time  our  lease  date  comes  up  we  fear  an- 
other Increase.  .  .  .  We  rented  this  apart- 
ment July  1968  for  $145  per  month.  In  1969 
the  rent  was  raised  to  $150,  In  1970  $160.  in 
1971  $170  and  In  1972  $181.25. 

COLUNGSWOOO,  N.J. 


Dear  Senator  Case:  ...  This  latest  In- 
crease— the  third  since  President  Nixon's  90- 
day  freeze  ended  November  14,  1971 — means 
that  the  rent  of  my  mother-in-law.  a  79-year 
old  invalid  widow  dependent  to  a  large  ex- 
tent on  her  social  security  Income,  will  have 
risen  from  $100  on  November  14.  1971  to  $175 
on  March  1,  1973 — a  75 n-  Increase  within  the 
brief  span  of  15 '4  months.  .  .  . 

Cranford,  NJ'. 


Dear  Senator  Case:  .  .  .  We  certainly 
benefitted  from  (Phase  II).  as  we  signed  a 
one  year  lease  with  an  increase  of  $24  per 
month.  However,  on  Saturday  January  20,  we 
received  a  notification  of  an  Increase  of  $50 
per  month.  This  brings  our  present  rent  of 
$264  per  month  to  $310  per  month,  which  Is 
approximately  a  33  Vi  '^^  Increase  over  the  $240 
we  paid  from  October  1,  1971-October  1,  1972. 
We  do  realize  we  are  living  in  a  very  market- 
able housing  area,  but  an  overall  Increase  of 
$75  per  month  In  one  year  seems  preposter- 
ous. Surely.  Phase  III  holds  some  restraints. 

Chatham  Township,  N.J. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Richard  Zimmermarm,  staff  writer  for 
the  Bergen  Record  of  Hackensack,  N.J. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

On  Social  Secijrity,  Rent  Hike  Is  Jolting 
(By  Richard  Zlmmermann) 

George  Slane,  81,  gets  a  monthly  Social 
Security  allotment  of  $212.90. 

In  1971,  he  paid  $110-a-month  for  a  four- 
room  apartment  in  the  Brookchester  Apart- 
ments In  New  Milford.  In  1973,  It  wUl  be 
almost  twice  that. 

In  1972,  his  rent  Jumped  59  per  cent,  to 
$175.  This  month,  he  was  notified  his  new 
one-year  lease  would  be  $197  a  month.  But 
when  he  tried  to  sign  that  lease  Friday,  he 
was  told  his  1973  rent  would  be  $210  a 
month,  20  per  cent  more  than  last  year. 

The  1973  surprise  package  came  after 
President  Nixon  lifted  wage,  price,  and  rent 
controls  under  Phase  in  of  his  economic 
game  plan.  And  what  is  happening  to  George 
Slane  Is  also  happening  to  many  others 
caught  in  the  midst  of  Bergen  County's 
housing  squeeze. 

Slane 's  wife  died  a  year  ago,  so  his  monthly 
Social  Security  check  was  reduced  by  about 
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$100.  But  while  the  check  dropped  to  $212.90. 
his  bills  kept  rising. 

Slane  called  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
which  handled  complaints  under  the  first 
two  phases  of  the  Nixon  Administration's 
wage,  price,   and  rent  control  program. 

"They're  Just  foundering  around  down 
there."  he  said.  "I  can't  get  a  straight  answer 
from  anyone." 

Actually  there  Is  nothing  IRS  can  do  to 
help  him. 

"As  long  as  the  rent  increases  comply  with 
state  and  municipal  regulations,  the  IRS  has 
no  further  Jurisdiction  over  rents,"  said 
Thomas  Coleman,  stabilization  manager  of 
the  Newark  IRS  office. 

When  Nixon  lifted  controls  a  week  ago,  he 
called  for  voluntary  compliance  with  Phase 
II  rules.  Indications  are  that  few  landlords 
are  holding  the  line. 

Slane's  landlord.  George  Costa,  has  had 
financial  problems,  says  his  accountant, 
Murray  Hyman  of  Port  Lee.  He  says  Costa 
got  a  new  mortgage  on  the  440-unlt  com- 
plex in  mld-1971.  then  found  that— because 
of  Phase  2  controls,  he  could  not  Increase 
rents  to  pay  for  the  new  loan  and  for  Im- 
provements to  the  property.  Now  he's  trying 
to  bring  rents  up  to  market  value,  says 
Hyman. 

Unless  Costa  can  boost  rents.  Hvman  says. 
he  win  lose  $80,000  this  year.  Hyman  claims 
Costa  is  not  increasing  rents  as  much  as  he 
could  have  under  the  rent  freeze  guideline. 
By  that  rule.  Slane  s  rent  could  have  gone  to 
$254  a  month. 

The  U.S.  Attorney's  office  in  Newark  is 
handling  a  complaint  against  Costa  based 
on  charges  of  Phase  I  and  II  violations. 

Some  communities  have  adopted  local 
rent-leveling  ordinances,  but  many  of  these 
are  being  held  in  abeyance  pending  a  state 
Supreme  Court  ruling  on  their  constitution- 
ality. 

In  the  meantime.  Slane  and  tenants  at 
Brookchester  and  elsewhere  are  wondering 
how  they'll  pay  higher  rents. 

Even  luxury  apartment  dwellers  are  find- 
ing that  Increases  are  well  above  the  sug- 
gested Phase  II  limit  of  8  per  cent. 

Dr.  Philip  Haf.  for  example,  moved  into 
the  new  Empress  House  Apartments  in  Pater- 
son  in  196S.  A  dentist,  he  paid  $272  for  his 
two-bedroom  apartment.  Since  then,  his  rent 
has  Increased  34.6  per  cent  to  $366  a  month. 
He  says  that  since  Phase  II  guidelines  came 
off.  new  leases  are  calling  for  increases  of  18 
to  20  per  cent.  Asked  why  he  stays  in  a  place 
he  says  is  overly  expensive  and  offers  shoddy 
services,  he  answered: 

"Where  are  you  going  to  go?  Horizon 
House  or  Hackensack  where  the  rents  are 
even  higher?  We're  locked  In.  It's  a  land- 
lord's market  and  we  have  to  stay  and  suf- 
fer." 

Haf  Is  president  of  the  Empress  House 
tenants  asscsciation. 

The  :iew  burst  of  rent  hikes  is  expected  to 
give  Impetus  to  the  organization  of  tenant 
groups  in  the  state.  The  New  Jersey  Tenants 
Organization  Is  collecting  incidents  of  what 
it  considers  outright  gouging  to  use  In  a 
renewed  campaign  to  get  local  and  state  rent 
leveling  legislation. 

The  NJTO  says  tenants  without  leases  are 
under  the  most  stress,  since  landlords  can 
raise  rents  monthly. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  another  article  from  the 
Jersey  Journal,  of  Jersey  City,  for  Feb- 
uarj'  2,  1973,  on  the  matter  of  rent  in- 
creases in  this  particular  community. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Gregory  Takes  Lead  in  Rent  Increases 

Jersey  City  rent  Increases  today  continued 
to  snowball  despite  federal  suggestions  two 
weeks  ago  that  rent  rises  be  "moderate." 
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Landlords,  particularly  In  the  Downtown 
part  of  the  city,  have  reportedly  been  Jack- 
ing rents  more  than  a  third  of  what  they 
were  before  Increases. 

Leading  the  parade  Is  Arthur  Padula, 
developer  of  the  Gregory  Apartments.  Ten- 
ants there  have  been  getting  boosts  of  from 
$40  to  $75.  Gregory  Is  the  beneficiary  of  a 
generous  tax  relief  under  the  limited  div- 
idend concept.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
landlord  pays  the  city  15  per  cent  of  his 
total  rentals,  less  certain  maintenance  and 
utilities,  in  lieu  of  taxes.  This  Is  a  consider- 
ably lower  tax  bill  than  that  which  the  ordi- 
nary landlord  pays  on  100  per  cent  of  as- 
sessed value. 

Padula  Is  currently  In  trouble  with  the 
state  Environmental  Protection  Department 
and  faces  a  court  hearing  for  violating  the 
state's  clean  air  regulations.  The  agency 
contends  that  Padula's  Incinerators  are  a 
health  hazard. 

Robert  T.  Baker,  secretary  of  Gregory 
Tenants  Association,  said  the  group  Is  now- 
collecting  signatures  to  be  presented  to 
Gov.  Cahill  and  the  Jersey  City  Council 
through  Councilman  Morris  Pesln.  They  are 
notifying  the  state  and  city  that  the  rent 
raises  range  from  eight  and  a  half  to  50 
per  cent. 

Baker  also  said  he  has  been  in  touch  with 
the  state  attorney  general  to  determine 
whether  the  tenants  can  participate  in  the 
pollution  action  against  Padula  as  "a  friend 
of  the  court." 

The  case  is  scheduled  to  be  heard  next 
Friday  by  Superior  Court  Judge  A.  Alfred 
Fink.  The  state  charges  Padula  with  smoiie 
violations  as  the  result  of  improper  op>era- 
tion  of  the  boiler  at  Gregory  in  July  7,  1972. 
According  to  the  Mayor's  Action  Bureau, 
one  Downtown  tenant  reported  a  $67  in- 
crease on  a  studio  apartment.  Other  tenant 
complaints  came  from  27  Spanish-speaking 
residents  on  Ninth  Street.  Of  27  on  one 
block,  17  people  reported  $15  rises  and  10 
complained  of  $30  increases. 

Meanwhile,  the  state  assembl>-  conference 
committee  is  e:<pected  to  move  propo.sed  rent 
control  legislation  for  a  floor  vote  in  two 
weeks.  The  bill  proposes  landlords  be  required 
to  account  for  planned  increases. 

Jersey  City  Assemblyman  Michael  Espo- 
sito.  a  committee  member,  said  the  proposed 
legislation  will  be  turned  over  to  the  munici- 
pal government  committee  for  amendments 
to  make  it  optional,  rather  than  mandatory, 
for  municipalities  to  decide  whether  they 
want  to  Impose  rent  legislation. 

Meanwhile.  West  Side  Councilman  Morris 
Pesln  said  he  will  Introduce  a  rent  coniro'. 
ordinance  before  the  city  council  Tue-day 
that  would  parallel  one  currently  In  eSect  lii 
Fort  Lee. 

Tuesday.  Pesln  submitted  petitions  to  Gov. 
Cahill  and  the  conference  committee  from 
tenants  at  192.  196  and  200  Clinton  Ave.,  pro- 
testing rent  increases  of  approximately  30 
per  cent.  According  to  the  tenants,  rent  raises 
ranged  from  $16  to  $41  at  the  three  building.^ 
owned  by  Dominion  Enterpri.-es  of  Ridgewood 
headed  by  Richard  J.  Albigese  of  Ridgefleld. 
Under  federal  guidelines,  the  increases 
would  have  been  $3  to  $5. 

Alblgese  commented  "the  rent  increases 
may  represent  an  Increase  to  ;!  e.n  that's 
high,  but  expenses  have  gone  rp.  We're  not 
trying  to  gouge  them." 

The  owner  contended  his  mortgage  ex- 
penses, insurance  costs  and  need  for  repairs 
had  forced  him  to  Jack  rents.  "If  we  didn't 
make  the  increases,  the  buildings  would  end 
up  as  tenement  dumps." 

Rent  increases  are  being  reported  to  the 
Action  Bureau  from  points  throughout  the 
city.  On  Laidlaw  Avenue,  a  $25  rise  was  re- 
ported. Also  reported  to  the  bureau  were  a 
$15  raise  on  Hague  Street,  two  $10  increases 
on  Palisade  Avenue,  and  a  $25  Increase  on 
Van   Reipen  Avenue. 

An  Action  Bureau  official  said  during  the 
rent  freeze,  his  office  received  only  one  or 
two  weekly  rent  complaints. 


Since  the  federal  ban  was  lifted,  the  office 
has  been  averaging  five  complaints  each  day 
the  official  said. 

In  another  development,  Bess  R  GoUln. 
president  of  the  Jersey  City  Rent  Pavers  As- 
sociation, Is  prepared  to  appear  before  the 
committee  handling  the  rent  control  bill  to 
urge  its  immediate  passage. 

Mrs  Goliin  al'Jo  plans  to  suggest  a  tenant- 
landlord  division  of  the  state  community  af- 
fairs department  in  every  city  to  ^e,^r  com- 
plaints and  suggestions  on  rent  problems 
The  Jersey  City  rent  control  propc/neiit  al- 
ready has  appeared  at  three  state  hearings 
on  rent  control  to  urge  protective  legislation. 

"Some  type  of  rent  cmtrol  Is  needed  at 
the  present  time  as  long  as  the  housing 
shortage  is  still  with  us."  the  rentpavers' 
leader  said.  "In  the  light  of  this,  tenants 
need  some  protection  against  vindictive  land- 
lords and  agents  for  arbitrarv  rent  increases 
and  evictons  clutterng  up  our  courts  today." 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr  President,  here  are  a 
few  more  communications,  and  I  may  f^ay 
that  my  office  has  not  been  just  getting 
them  now.  but  over  the  last  2  months  we 
have  been  deluged  with  appeals  for  help 
from  people  who  have  nowhere  else  to 
turn  except  to  us : 

Dear  Senator  Case:  Please  pardon  me  tak- 
ing this  liberty  in  writing  you  but  I  wanted 
to  know  if  the  landlord  is  allowed  to  raise 
rents  We  are  both  senior  citizens  going  on 
eighty  years  old  and  I  have  just  had  an- 
other raise  of  twenty  doliHrs  a  month  for  one 
year  and  thirty  more  for  the  following  vcar. 

Trenton,  N.J. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  •  •  •  The  rents  were 
increased  $40  a  month  on  a  $120  a  month 
apartment  2  years  ago.  Now  we  are  being 
raised  $25  per  month  since  the  rent  control 
went  off.  I  and  manv  here  are  on  social  se- 
curity •   •   •   Where  can  we  go? 

COLLINGSWOOD.  N.J. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  •  •  •  I  am  living  on 
a  postal  employees  pension  and  I  am  used 
to  it  here  and  can't  afford  to  move  and  am 
not  up  to  It.  But  I  don't  know  how  I  can 
manage  a  $20  raise  now.  unless  I  stop  eating 

Camden,  N.J. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  •  •  •  We  imv  daugh- 
ter and  1 1  have  resided  here  in  this  apart- 
ment since  the  death  of  my  husband  lu 
1961,  a;id  we  paid  reasonable  rent  at  rea- 
sonable rent  increases. 

Three  years  ago  these  apartments  were  sold 
to  a  corporation  and  since  that  time  our  rent 
increased  from  $135  per  month  up  to  S210 
per  mouth.   •    •    • 

Rahway,  N.J. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  Up  to  July  1971  my 
rent  was  $157  50  per  month,  a  sum  almost  be- 
yond my  ability  to  pay.  In  July  1971  (with- 
out any  rent  control)  my  rent  soared  to  an 
alarming  *190  per  month  In  1972  because  of 
your  Phase  II  mv  rent  incie.'.sed  bv  only 
S8.00. 

Unfortunately  on  January  11,  1973  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  removed  al!  formal 
controls  from  the  economy.  Two  davs  later 
my  landlord  advised  that  inv  rent  would  be 
S235  per  month  This  means  "that  after  I  pay 
the  rent,  phnne.  electric,  doctor,  and  dentist 
T  have  about  $1.00  a  day  to  exist. 

Cedar  Grove.  N.J. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  In  our  county  •  •  • 
a  landlord  increased  the  rent  of  an  eO-\ear 
old  senior  cltize:i  widow  living  solely  en  so- 
cial security,  from  $13750  per  month  to 
$190.00  a  month,  effective  March  1 

Sparta,  N.J. 

I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters 
from  my  constituents  reflecting  situa- 
tions much  like  the  above.  It  is  clear  that 
Congress  must  act  by  reinstitutlng  Fed- 
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rent  controls  on  a  retroactive  basis 

our  senior  citizens  and  insure 

congressional    programs    for    the 

provide  the  help  promised  older  cit- 


Presldent.  several  days  ago  I  in- 
trodiiced  legislation  to  this  effect.  I  have 
good  response  from  those  of  my 
collogues  who  have  been  advised  about 
it.  We  have  had  a  hearing  before  the 
and  Currency  Committee.  The 
from  New  York  and  I  were 
warily  received.  My  colleague  from  New 
who  has  sponsored  this  legisla- 
and  who  has  responsibility  in  the 
comfaiittee  for  it.  is  on  the  floor,  and  can 
conf  rm  that  fact. 

1  irge  that  we  take  afiOrmative  action, 
quickly,  to  help  these  people  who 
desperate  by   reason   of   these  in- 

in  rent. 
3(ield  the  floor. 

GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
I  :all  the  roll. 

second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRIVnXCE   OF  THE  FI^OB 

JAVrrs.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unaiflmous  consent  that  Eugene  Mittel- 

an  aide  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 

^bllc  Welfare,  be  given  the  prlvi- 

the  floor  during  the  consideration 

joint  resolution  which  will  be  con- 

siderfed  shortly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objec  tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT    RESOLUTION    59- 
AEPORT  OP  A   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Libor  and  Public  Welfare,  reported 
withe  ut  amendment,  the  following  joint 
resolution 

S.J 
the  pfo 
for  o 


Res.  59.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
visions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  and 
:er  purposes   (Rept.  No.  93-18). 


JOINT    RESOLUTION    59— 
OF    PROVISIONS    OF 
Ri^tLWAY  LABOR  ACT 


E>  TENSION 


(if 


WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  send 
desk  Senate  Joint  Resolution  59, 
was  reported  unanimously  from 
Cjommlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
ind  ask  imanimous  consent  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Th ;  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  read  for  the  informa- 
the  Senate. 

Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  59)  was 
the  flrst  time  by  title,  and  the  sec- 
tfme  at  length,  as  follows : 

SJ.  Res.  59 

Joint  resolution  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  for  other  pur- 

POS  !S 

Wh  ;rea3  a  labor  dispute  exists  between 
the  F  enn  Central  Transportation  Company 
and  c  srtain  of  Its  employees  represented  by 
the  n  ilted  Transportation  ITnlon,  arising  out 
of  thfc   Penn  Central   Transportation   Com- 


pany's implementation  of  a  plan  to  eliminate 
approximately  6700  train  crew  positions:  and 
Whereas  the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dential Emergency  Board  Number  180  did 
not  result  In  a  settlement  of  this  dispute, 
and  all  procedures  for  resolving  such  dispute 
provided  for  In  the  Railway  Labor  Act  have 
been  exhausted;  and 

Whereas  such  dispute  has  now  resulted  in 
a  cessation  of  the  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion CX)mpany'b  rail  carrier  operations;  and 
Whereas  such  cessation  of  operations  by 
the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Com- 
pany, a  rail  carrier  whicb  transports 
225,000  passengers  a  day  and  20  c  of  the  Na- 
tion's freight,  and  which  provides  many  nec- 
essary connections  with  numerous  other  rail 
carriers  operating  throughout  the  Nation, 
threatens  essential  transportation  services 
vital  to  the  national  health  and  safety;  and 
Whereas  the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Company  is  now  undergoing  reorganization 
proceedings  under  Section  77  of  the  Federal 
Bankruptcy  Act.  and  its  court-appointed 
trustees  have  indicated  that  present  reor- 
ganization proceedings  will  not  be  successful, 
even  with  the  eventual  elimination  of  5700 
train  crew  posiltons,  alone,  and  that  a  mas- 
sive infusion  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
would  be  needed:  and 

Whereas  the  financial  crisis  of  the  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Company  Is  so  acute 
that  cessation  of  Its  operations  for  even  a 
short  period  of  time,  may  make  It  financially 
impossible  to  resume  operations;  and 

Whereas  failure  of  the  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Company  to  resume  operations.  In 
addition  to  the  previously  stated  Impact  on 
vital  transportation  services  throughout  the 
Nation,  will  further  threaten  the  continued 
operation  of  other  flnancially-lmperlled  rail 
carriers  in  the  Northeast  section  of  the  Na- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  President  has  not  provided 
the  Congress  with  any  proposals  for  preserv- 
ing essential  rail  services  in  the  Northeast 
section  of  the  Nation,  including  those  serv- 
ices which  would  be  Jeopardized  by  financial 
collapse  of  the  Penn  Central  Company:  and 
Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  emergency 
measures  are  necessary  to  assure  the  conti- 
nuity of  essential  rail  transportation  serv- 
ices: Now  therefore,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  to  reach  their  own 
agreement,  and  to  provide  time  for  the  sub- 
mission to  Congress  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  preserving  essential  rail  services  In  the 
Northeast  section  of  the  nation,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled.  That  the  provisions  of 
the  final  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  160)  shall  apply 
and  t>e  extended  for  an  additional  period 
with  respect  to  the  above  dispute,  so  that  no 
chsmge.  except  by  agreement,  shall  be  made 
by  the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Ck>m- 
pany  or  by  its  employees,  in  the  conditions 
out  of  which  such  dispute  arose  prior  to 
12:01  antemeridian  of  May  9,  1973. 

Sec.  2.  Not  later  than  45  days  from  the 
enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  which,  regardless  of  the 
settlement  of  the  partlculEw  dispute  between 
the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Company 
and  Its  employees  represented  by  the  United 
Transportation  Union,  provides  a  full  and 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  preservation  of 
essential  rail  transportation  services  In  the 
Northeast  section  of  the  Nation,  Including 
the  President's  proposals,  if  any,  regarding 
Federal  financial  expenditures  necessary  for 
restoration  or  preservation  of  rail  transpor- 
tation services  imperiled  by  the  financial 
failure  of  rail  carriers,  and  for  alternative 
means  for  providing  essential  transportation 
services  now  provided  by  such  carriers. 

Sec.  3.  Not  later  than  30  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  date  specified  in  the  flrst  section 
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of  this  joint  resolution,  the  Secretai^  of 
Labor  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  full  and 
comprehensive  report  containing — 

(1)  the  progress,  if  any,  of  negotiations 
between  the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Company  and  its  employees  represented  by 
the  United  Transportation  Union;  and 

(2)  any  such  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
posed solution  of  the  dispute  described  In 
this  Joint  resolution  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
for  the  moment  and  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  HELMS  ON 
HIS  APPOINTMENT  AS  AMBASSA- 
DOR TO  IRAN 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  support  the  nomination  of 
Richard  Helms  as  Ambassador  to  Iran. 

Mr.  Helms  is  a  man  of  immense  in- 
telligence and  ability  and  has  brought  a 
level  of  excellence  and  esprit  de  corps  to 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  which 
he  has  headed  so  ably  these  past  6  years, 
that  is  unsurpassed. 

I  know  how  impressed  I  have  been  by 
the  Intelligence  and  the  grasp  of  knowl- 
edge of  his  people  around  the  world. 

In  my  view,  we  are  indeed  fortunate 
as  a  natioii  to  have  a  man  like  Richard 
Helms  serving  as  our  Ambassador  and  I 
believe  the  Persians  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated, too.  on  having  him  as  our  spokes- 
man there. 

To  Dick  Helms  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Cynthia.  I  wish  Godspeed  on  their  voyage 
and  know  they  will  have  a  most  success- 
ful tour  of  duty. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WALLACE  B.  EDGER- 
TON,  FORMER  ACTING  CHAIR- 
MAN AND  DEPUTY  CHAIRMAN 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
FOR  THE  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues, a  tribute  to  Wallace  B.  Edgerton, 
former  Acting  Chairman  and  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  and  recently  ap- 
pointed President  of  the  International 
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Institute  of  Education  based  in  New  York 
City. 

Wallace  Edgerton  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington and  became  known  to  many  of  us 
in  1959  as  Administrative  Assistant  to 
Senator  Harrison  Williams.  After  leav- 
ing Ssnator  Williams'  staff  in  1963,  he 
did  some  consulting.  In  1966  he  joined 
the  Endowment  as  its  Deputy  Chairman 
at  the  invitation  of  the  then  Chairman 
Barnaby  C.  Keeney.  At  the  expiration  of 
Dr.  Keeney's  4-year  term  in  July  1970, 
he  assumed  the  duties  of  Acting  Chair- 
man and  served  the  Endowment  in  this 
capacity  for  17  months.  Upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Ronald  Berman  as  en- 
dowment Chairman  in  December  1971, 
he  again  became  the  Deputy. 

Under  Wallace  Edgerton's  leadership 
maay  of  the  distinctive  directions  that 
the  endowment  continues  to  pursue  with 
significant  effect  were  begim  or  ex- 
panded. The  Endowment  seeks  to  support 
research  and  generate  public  imder- 
standing  of  the  humanities.  Wallace's  in- 
terest was  not  only  the  traditional  and 
academic  constituency  of  the  humanities, 
but  the  broader  audience  of  the  general 
public.  On  the  importance  of  the  hu- 
manities to  this  public,  he  remarked  in 
his  introduction  to  the  1970  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Endowment : 

For  the  individual  in  meeting  his  needs  to 
make  wise  choices,  the  humanities  offer  the 
clarification  of  alternatives,  the  perspectives 
of  time,  and  the  Judgments  of  experience. 
For  the  Individual  functioning  as  a  citizen 
they  provide  the  only  means  he  has  to  see 
many  of  today's  issues  In  light  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  and  In  a  context  of  the 
thinking  of  the  wisest  men  our  human  past 
has  produced. 

Pursuing  this  goal  to  bring  the  hu- 
manities to  every  member  of  our  society, 
the  endowment,  under  Wallace's  direc- 
tion, began  its  State-based  program  of 
informal  adult  education  which  will 
reach  all  55  States  and  territories  by  the 
end  of  the  present  year.  This  program  is 
a  major  effort  to  encourage  the  involve- 
ment of  the  American  public  in  a  real 
examination  of  our  national  life  in  the 
past,  the  present,  and  as  it  might  be  in 
the  future. 

The  Jefferson  Lecture  Series,  also  be- 
gun imder  Wallace's  direction,  stands  as 
another  link  between  the  resources  of 
the  humanities  and  the  general  public. 
The  Series  is  envisioned  as  a  forum  for 
outstanding  humanists,  that  their  ideas 
and  wisdom  may  reach  the  public,  and 
that  living  issues  may  be  the  test  of 
humane  learning. 

The  vitality  of  these  programs  and  of 
the  Endowment  as  a  whole  is  a  continu- 
ing testimony  to  Wallace  Edgerton's 
work  and  concern  for  the  humanities, 
but  I  would  also  like  to  Include  a  more 
personal  testimonial  to  Wally  himself, 
unanimously  approved  by  the  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities,  the  Presi- 
dentially  appointed  26-member  advisory 
council  to  the  Endowment,  on  Octo- 
ber 21.  1971: 

As  the  Acting  Chairman  has  said,  we  have 
lived  through  a  new  era  In  our  national  life 
and  national  planning;  the  Endowment  has 
grown  considerably  since  the  beginning  and 
found  Its  Identity.  ...  It  Is  the  Council's 
grateful  belief  that  ta  this  Interim  period 
Mr.  Edgerton  presided  over  the  coming  of  ag6 


of  a  significant  innovative  experiment  of  our 
Qovemment.  This  was  to  Imagine  a  mission, 
to  devise  ways  to  give  it  life,  and  with  it  to 
begin  to  realize  for  the  American  people 
means  by  which  the  humanistic  heritage 
could  find  contemporary  fulfillment  for  our 
countrymen.  Devoted  leaders,  according  to 
their  lights,  gave  earlier  impetus  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Endowment.  It  fell  to  the  Acting 
Chairman  in  his  protracted  period  of  service 
to  crystallize  ideas  conceived  earlier,  to  open 
new  creative  channels  to  members  of  staff 
and  Council,  to  Initiate  his  own  innovations, 
and  to  command  the  productive  loyalty  of 
his  colleagues  by  his  sensitive  leadership  and 
executive  Imagination.  For  his  personal  qual- 
ities of  grace  of  spirit,  generosity,  selflessness, 
and  energy  of  Intellect,  and  for  his  particular 
creation  of  a  courteous  coUeglallty  between 
Council  and  staff,  we,  the  Council  members, 
offer  to  Wallace  Edgerton  our  abiding  and 
grateful  respect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  in  congratulations  to  Wallace  Ed- 
gerton in  this  new  post.  I  know  that  in 
this  post  he  will  contribute  much,  as  he 
has  in  all  the  positions  he  has  held,  in- 
cluding, as  the  Senator  :.aid.  a  position  in 
my  office  when  I  first  came  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Wallace  Edgerton  is  a  mag- 
nificent man  and  is  ideally  equipped 
with  ability,  experience,  background,  and 
temperament  for  the  job  he  now  holds. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  Senator.  No 
man  in  the  Senate  knows  Mr.  Edgerton 
better  than  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  . 

I  think  I  can  only  echo  this  sentiment 
for  myself  and  for  fellow  members  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities. In  wishing  him  well  as  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Institute  of 
Education,  I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  his 
outstanding  contributions,  as  a  public 
servant,  to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  and  the  best  interests  of 
our  national  life. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  59— 
EXTENSION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF 
RAILWAY  LABOR  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  59)  reported  unan- 
imously from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  is  at  the  desk.  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senate  wlU  proceed  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  deals  with  the  emergency  sit- 
uation that  the  Nation  faces  because  of 


the  strike  that  is  now  several  hours  old 
on  the  Penn  Central  Railroad.  The  res- 
olution was  introduced  this  morning.  We 
in  the  committee  heard  from  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  We  heard 
from  Mr.  Usery,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Mr.  Langdon,  a  trustee  of  the 
Perm  Central,  Mr.  Chesser  of  the  United 
Transportation  Union,  Representative 
Peyser,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  tMr. 
Hartkej  ,  and  Mr.  Ingraham,  the  Federal 
Railroad  Administrator. 

The  resolution  cites  in  the  whereas 
clauses  the  crisis  the  Nation  faces  be- 
cause of  this  strike.  It  then  provides 
that  the  cooling-off  provisions  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  will  continue  imtil 
May  9,  1973.  Then  it  calls  for  submis- 
sion by  the  President  to  Congress  of  a 
report  not  later  than  45  days  after  en- 
actment, a  report  that  provides  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  preservation  of  es- 
sential rail  services  in  the  northest  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation. 

It  also  provides  that  not  later  than  30 
days  prior  to  the  expiration  date,  which 
is  May  9.  the  President  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  full  and  comprehensive  re- 
port containing  the  progress,  if  any.  of 
negotiations  between  Penn  Central  and 
employees  represented  by  the  United 
Transportation  Union,  and  any  such 
recommendations  for  a  proposed  solu- 
tion of  the  dispute  described  in  this 
joint  resolution,  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate. 

The  dimensions  of  the  impact  of  this 
strike  were  fully  described  before  our 
committee.  It  is  truly  a  situation  that 
presents  a  national  crisis  in  terms  of  the 
health  of  the  Nation,  its  safety,  and  cer- 
tainly, manifestly,  the  economy  of  the 
entire  northeast  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  reported  to 
the  Senate  a  measure  which  would  put 
a  quick  end  to  the  labor  dispute  which  is 
now  so  adversely  affecting  our  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  Without  going  into  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  dispute  itself,  it 
should  be  noted  that  stoppage  of  the 
Penn  Central  service  to  my  own  Rhode 
Island  and  to  New  England  hsis  a  dev- 
astating effect  and  that  Congress  has 
acted  expeditiously. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
the  Senate  and  the  House  will  take 
speedy  action  on   this  matter. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Griffin!  this  morning  intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  extend  the  time 
for  30  days  and  get  the  railroad  rolling 
again,  out  of  the  deep  conviction  that 
this  was  all  the  time  that  should  be 
taken. 

If  we  pass  this  resolution  now  it 
should  be  clear  had  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  chosen  to  press 
that  point  that  would  have  been  the  end 
of  any  hope  of  acting  in  the  Senate  to- 
day. The  country  should  understand 
that,  and  that  he  placed  a  higher  prior- 
ity on  getting  the  railroad  rolling  than 
on  his  conviction  of  what  the  resolu- 
tion should  state. 

Second,  we  did  have  before  us  the  nec- 
essary witnesses  to  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  an  emergency.  We  hart  before  »• 
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Ass  slant  Secretrrj-  of  Labor  Mr.  Usery, 
whd  testified  to  the  inability  to  work 
this  out  by  collective  bargaining,  unless 
the  next  few  days  would  make  that  pos- 
sibl ;,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  the  com- 
mit ;ee  enough  likelihood  of  that  to  war- 
ran  ;  not  taking  action  on  this  resolu- 
tioi  . 
V'e 


had  the  labor  people,  through  Mr. 
.  president  oi  the  union,  which 
forttified  the  committee's  judgment  on 
finqings  of  fact.  We  had  Mr.  Ingraham 
directs  the  railroad  activities  of  the 
Dedartment  of  Transportation,  who  tes- 
tifiqd  on  the  nature  of  the  emergency  and 
fact  th?it  it  would  be  a  full-blown 
rgency  within  a  few  days,  and  the 
nr|mitt«e  could  not  see  the  likelihood  of 
hing  happening  to  change  that 
situktion  and  felt  it  could  not  wait  until 
catastrophe  actually  happened. 
U  ider  all  the  circumstances  I  think  it 
vpry  clear  that  we  have  to  continue 
railroad  in  operation.  The  terms 
to  in  the  resolution  relate  to 
Northeast  but  I  believe  it  is  appro- 
legislative  history  to  state  that 
intend  that  term  to  mean  the  whole 
primarily  served  by  the  Penn  Cen- 
System. 

wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  New 
if  he  would  agree  with  that  in- 
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WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
I  woiild  say  that  the  matter  of  the 
cl  of  the  Penn   Central  Railroad 
well  beyond  the  Northeast,  too,  be- 
lt has  to  link  with  other  railroads, 
our  purposes,  because  of  the  criti- 
iiature  of  railroad  transportation  In 
Northeast,  we  called  for  a  proposal 
the  President  concerning  the  pres- 
of  rail  transportation  in  that 
That  is  where  so  many  bankrupt 

are. 
.  GRIFFIN.  My  point  is  that  when 
the  term  "northeast"  we  include 
ireas  served  by  the   Penn-Central 
"  system.  The  point  is  that  Mich- 
is  not  thought  of  as  being  in  the 
but  it  is  one  of  the  first  vic- 
of  the  stoppage.  Will  the  chairman 
that  it  covers  the  entire  area  served 
Penn  Central  Railroad? 
WILLIAMS.  Yes;  it  includes  the 
served  by  this  railroad. 
.  JAVrrS.  Very  well.  The  Depart- 
of  Transportation  testified  through 
Insrraham  that  the  administration 
find  this  resolution  acceptable  if 
ided  an  amendment  which  vested 
luthority  in  the  court,  which  is  hear- 
the   reorganization   proceeding,    to 
ement  any  plan  for  the  reorganiza- 
or  rationalization,  as  the  admin- 
ion  called  it,  of  the  operation  of 
particular  railroad  system,  which  is 
by   the   President   under   the 
of  the  resolution,  and  also  pro- 
that  the  court  would  have  "plenary 
T  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
of  State  or  Federal  law." 

committee  had   that   resolution 
to  it  by  me  as  an  amendment 
unanimously  rejected  it.  including 
•ote.  The  reason  is  we  do  not  know 
gage  in  the  short  time  we  have 
on  this  matter — that  is,  the  rail- 
is  stopped  now  and  the  increasing 
of   stoppage    only   aggravate    the 
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emergency — we  do  not  understand  and 
cannot  possibly  develop  the  reach  of  any 
such  overriding  of  existing  law.  We  know 
it  would  override  the  power  of  the  ICC 
to  stop  the  abandonment  of  trackage. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  that  would  be 
overridden  by  this  clause.  We  were  un- 
able to  bring  in  so  sweeping  a  clause. 

In  addition,  we  must  be  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  primary 
jurisdiction  in  railroad  transportation 
matter;  the  Commerce  Committee  does. 
They  know  much  more  about  it  and  have 
been  considering  problems  of  railroads 
for  decades.  So  we  could  not  accept  the 
proffer  of  the  administration. 

Therefore  the  resolution  we  bring  to 
the  floor  is  not  administration-sup- 
ported. I  should  make  that  clear  as  rank- 
ing Republican  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. But  it  is  the  best  we  can  do  under  the 
circumstances. 

Finally,  at  the  appropriate  moment,  I 
shall  join  with  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan <Mr.  Griffin  I  in  seeking  to  have 
substituted  for  a  mandate  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  sections  2  and  3  for  making  his 
submission  to  the  Congress,  a  mandate 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  respective  de- 
partments, that  is,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Secretary'  of 
Labor. 

I  submitted  that  amendment  to  the 
committee.  It  failed  by  a  vote  of  5  to  8, 
but  I  really  feel  that,  in  an  emergency 
situation  like  this,  we  should  not  man- 
date the  President,  but  that  it  is  appro- 
priate to  mandate  the  respective  depart- 
ments. 

Therefore,  I  will  join  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Griffin' i  in  offering  that 
change.  I  hope  the  chairman  will  agree 
to  accept  it. 

Other  than  that,  I  voted  for  the  res- 
olution. I  felt  it  to  be  mj-  duty.  I  believe 
it  is  our  duty,  without  prejudicing  the 
rights  of  either  labor  or  the  creditors  and 
stockholders  of  the  company  represented 
by  the  trustees,  whose  affairs  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  court,  to  keep  going  a  trans- 
portation system  essential  to  America,  in 
the  public  interest,  and  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  keep  it  going  by  hereby  issuing  the 
necessary  authority. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  say  I  am  not  blind 
to  the  fact  that  a  90 -day  delay,  which  is 
the  period  specified,  gives  some  advan- 
tage to  labor,  because  labor  goes  back 
without  change  in  the  work  rules,  and 
we  realize  the  deep  financial  stringen- 
cies upon  the  railroad. 

But  I  feel  90  days  is  a  fair  figure.  I 
hope  no  one  will  try  to  force  it  beyond 
that  period,  because  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, would  begin  to  "load  the  deck"  be- 
yond what  is  necessarj'  to  get  the  job 
done.  So  I  hope  there  will  be  no  effort 
to  press  it  beyond  the  90  days.  That  pe- 
riod represents  an  effort  to  be  as  objec- 
tive as  we  can — and  I  emphasize  all  those 
words,  as  objective  as  we  can — under 
the  circumstances,  in  the  Senate.  I  hope 
very  much  the  Senate  will  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  obtained  the  fioor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  mentioned  an  amendment. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
two  amendments  tc  the  desk  and  ask 
that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  sponsors  are  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin)  and 
myself. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  2,  strike  "Presidenf  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation". 

On  page  3,  line  15,  strike  "President"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Labor". 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  objection  to  their  being  considered 
en  bloc? 

Without  objection,  the  amendments 
will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  were  offered  in  committee 
and,  on  a  closely  divided  vote,  they  failed. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  fact  that  while 
the  Secretaries  would  be  reporting,  their 
reports  would  certainly  refiect  admin- 
istration pohcy,  and  I  think  the  net  re- 
sult would  be  the  same.  We  would  be 
hearing  from  the  executive  department. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  it  changes  very  little,  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  a  closely  divided 
vote,  I  will  accept  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments en  bloc.  [Putting  the  question.] 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
no  time  for  long  speeches  so  I  will  have 
only  a  word  or  two  to  say.  I  know  about 
the  parliamentary  problem  we  have  on 
this  side  of  the  Capitol  as  well  as  on  the 
other  side. 

Legislative  action  often  involves  dilem- 
ma.^ and  diflBcult  decisions.  As  I  strongly 
indicated  earlier,  I  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  a  90-day  extension  as  contained  in 
this  joint  resolution.  I  am  concerned 
that  it  may  operate  to  put  Congress  back 
into  a  state  and  frame  of  mind  that 
Congress  has  been  in  for  too  long — that 
we  can  just  forget  about  the  whole  prob- 
lem again. 

I  was  hoping  for  a  30-day  extension 
because  I  believe  that  might  have  con- 
tinued the  same  urgency  about  this  situ- 
ation. But  I  am  also  realistic,  and  I  real- 
ize that  I  cannot  prevail  with  my  point 
of  view,  at  least  at  this  time. 

Indeed.  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  faced  with  a  demand  for  an  even 
longer  extension  of  time  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  at  least  made  clear  that  he  believes 
any  extension  beyond  90  days  would  be 
out  of  the  question.  I  certainly  join  him 
in  that  strong  expression. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  we  go 
ah?ad  and  act  on  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
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amendment  submitted  by  the  admin- 
istration as  submitted  to  the  committee 
may  be  made  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  reorganization  court  having  ju- 
risdiction over  the  Fenn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Company  within  45  days  of  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  action  a  plan  for  the 
rationalization  of  the  railroad  lines,  fixed 
plant,  other  facilities  and  assets  of  the  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Company  and  for  the 
preservation  of  those  the  ser.'ices  of  which 
he  deems  to  be  essential. 

The  reorganization  court,  after  notice  to 
all  Interested  parties  and  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  be  heard  on  the  manner  In  which 
the  Secretary's  plan  shall  be  Implemented, 
and  the  consistency  of  said  plan  with  their 
constitutional  rights,  shall  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  to  Implement  that  plan 
insofar  as  It  is  consistent  with  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  creditors  and  stockholders 
and  otherwise  public  Interest. 

Said  implementation  shall  be  completed 
no  later  than  45  days  after  submission  of 
the  Secretary's  plan. 

The  reorganization  court  shall  have  exclu- 
sive and  plenary  power  and  Jurisdiction  to 
effect  the  Implementation  of  the  Secretary's 
plan,  any  other  provision  of  State  or  Federal 
law  notwithstanding. 

Neither  the  Secretary's  plan  nor  the  orders 
of  the  reorganization  court  implementing 
said  plan  shall  be  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ICC  in  any  respect,  and  the  order 
of  the  reorganization  court  implementing 
the  plan  may  not  be  stayed  by  any  reviewing 
court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  passage  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution, as  amended.  [Putting  the  ques- 
tion.] 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  59)  was 
pas.sed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  preamble  will  be  agreed 
to. 

The  joint  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
was  agreed  to,  as  follows : 
6.J.  Res.  59 
Joint  resolution  to  extend   the  provisions  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  for  other  purposes 

Whereas  a  labor  dispute  exists  between  the 
Penn  Central  Transportation  Company  and 
certain  of  its  employees  represented  by  the 
United  Transportation  Union,  arising  out  of 
the  Pean  Central  Transportation  Company's 
implementation  of  a  plan  to  eliminate  ap- 
proximately five  thousand  seven  hundred 
train  crew  positions;  and 

Whereas  the  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dential Emergency  Board  Number  180  did  not 
result  in  a  settlement  of  this  dispute,  and 
all  procedures  for  resolving  such  dispute  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act  have  been 
exhausted;  and 

Whereas  such  dispute  has  now  resulted  in 
a  cessation  of  the  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Company's  rail  carrier  operations;  and 
Whereas  such  cessation  of  operations  by 
the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Company, 
a  rail  carrier  which  transports  two  hundred 
twenty  five   thousand  passengers  a  day  and 


20  per  centum  of  the  Nation's  freight,  and 
which  provides  many  necessary  connections 
with  numerous  other  rail  carriers  operating 
throughout  the  Nation,  threatens  essential 
tra -.sportatlon  sarvlces  vital  to  the  national 
health  and  safety;  and 

Whereas  the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Company  is  now  undergoing  reorganization 
proceedings  under  section  77  of  the  Federal 
Ba:kr;i.ptcy  .A.ct,  and  its  court-appol.ited 
trjs'ees  have  indicated  that  prese:-,t  reor- 
ga.-iizatlon  proceedirigs  will  not  be  successful, 
evea  with  the  eventual  elimination  of  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  train  crew  positions, 
alone,  ard  that  a  massive  infusioa  cf  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  would  be  needed- 
and 

Whereas  the  financial  crisis  of  the  Penn 
Central  Transportation  Company  is  so  acute 
that  cessation  of  its  operations  for  even  a 
short  period  of  time,  may  make  it  financially 
Impossible  to  resume  operations;    and 

Whereas  faUure  of  the  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Company  to  resume  opera- 
tions, in  addition  to  the  previously  stated 
impact  on  vital  transportation  "services 
throughout  the  Nation,  will  further  threat- 
en the  continued  operation  of  other  finan- 
cially-imperiled rail  carriers  in  the  Northeast 
section  of  tha  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  not  provided 
the  Congress  with  any  proposals  for  preserv- 
ing essential  rail  services  in  the  Northeast 
section  of  the  Nation,  including  those  serv- 
ices which  would  be  Jeopardized  bv  financial 
collapse  of  the  Penn  Central  Company:  and 
Whereas  the  Congress  finds  that  "emer- 
gency measures  are  necessary  to  assure  the 
continuity  of  essential  rail  transportation 
services;  Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  encour- 
age the  parties  to  the  dispute  to  reach  their 
own  agreement,  and  to  provide  time  for  the 
submission  to  Congress  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  preserving  essential  rail  services  in 
the  Northeast  section  of  the  Nation,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congresa  a-^cnblcd.  That  the 
provisions  of  the  fn,;  paragraph  of  section 
10  of  the  Railway  L  .btr  Act  (45  U.S.C.  160) 
shall  apply  and  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional period  with  respect  to  the  above  dis- 
pute, so  that  no  change,  except  by  agree- 
ment, shall  be  made  by  the  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Company  or  by  its  em- 
ployees, in  the  conditions  out  of  "which  such 
dispute  arose  prior  to  12.01  antemeridian 
of  May  9,  1973. 

Sec.  2.  Not  later  than  fortv-five  days  from 
the  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  which,  regardless  of 
the  settlement  of  the  particular  dispute  be- 
tween the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Company  and  its  employees  represented  by 
the  United  Transportation  Union,  provides 
a  full  and  comprehensive  plan  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  essential  rail  trausportatloti  serv- 
ices in  the  Northeast  section  of  the  Na- 
tion, Including  the  President's  proposals,  if 
any,  regarding  Federal  §nancial  expenditures 
necessary  for  restoration  or  preservation  of 
rail  trajisportation  services  imperiled  by  the 
financial  failure  of  raU  carriers,  and  for  al- 
ternative means  for  providing  essential 
transportation  services  now  provided  by  such 
carriers. 

Sec.  3.  Not  later  than  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  expiration  date  specified  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  his  Joint  resolution,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a  full,  and 
comprehensive  report  containing — 

(1>  the  progress,  if  any,  of  negotiatitons 
betweene  the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Company  and  its  employees  represented  by 
the  United  Transportation  Union;   and 

(2)  any  such  recommendations  for  a  pro- 
posed solution  of  the  dispute  described  in 
this  Joint  resolution  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate. 


Mr.  JAVITS  and  Mr.  MANSFIELD 
moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
ajreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  AND 
SENATOR  MANSFIELD  AND  FOR 
PERIOD  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON 
THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  15,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Thurs- 
day next,  immediately  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  iMr.  Robert  C.  Byrdi  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
and  that  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  be  then  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes:  that  there  then  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  Of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
mi^ute.^  with  statements  limited  there- 
in to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequentlv 
said:  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  order  previously  entered 
for  the  recognition  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  We.st  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C 
Byrd'  and  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  in  that  order,  on  next  Thursday, 
be  reversed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  tiie  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  vield  ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  f  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President.  I  understand  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  is  going  to  ask 
for  a  recess  until  5  o'clock  today. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  joint  re.solution  just  passed  is 
e:\pected  to  go  to  conference.  I  would 
like  it  to  be  known  that  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  find  .some  relief  for  all 
the  people  affected  by  the  strike. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  we  can 
work  out  something  which  will  provide 
at  least  temporary  relief,  because  other- 
wise the  motor  companies  will  close,  the 
suppliers  of  motor  companies  will  clo-se. 
and  extremely  bad  economic  hardships 
will  result. 

I  do  want  the  Senate  to  know  that  both 
.-^ides  of  the  aisle  will  do  their  very  best 
to  find  a  solution  by  which  we  can  avert 
this  hardship  until  something  more  sub- 
stantive can  be  worked  out. 


41)8 


thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  yielding. 


RE  CESS 


SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALX,  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

±r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
ihank   the   distinguished   Republican 
leaper.  I  agree  with  what  he  has  said. 

President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stahd  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chiir,  with  the  imderstanding  that  the^ 
not  extend  beyond  5  p.m.  today  .y^ 
motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3;45 
.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subja^  to 
call  of  the  Chair. 
Tthe  Senate  reassembled  at  4:44  p.m., 
wh  in  called  to  order  by  the  Presidmg  Of- 
fice r  (Mr.  Scott  of  Virginia). 
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.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objiiction,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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QUORUM  CALL 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
atives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reacting  clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
passed  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Rail- 
Labor  Act,  and  for  other  piuTposes, 
an   amendment,   in   which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ex:  TEN, 


\r 


SION  OF  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
RAILWAY  LABOR  ACT 


WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tivet  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  59. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
of  Virginia)  laid  before  the  Senate 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
to  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
59)  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
way  Labor  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
,  which  was  to  strike  out  all  after 
resolving  clause  in  section  1,  and  In- 
the  following: 
XAat  the  provisions  of  the  final  paragraph 
auction  10  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act   (45 
160)  shall  apply  and  be  extended  for 
atddltlonal  period  commencing  at  the  ez- 
plra  Ion  of  the  30-day  period  provided  for 
in  t  le  third  paragraph  of  section  10  of  the 
Rallj^ay  Labor  Act  (45  U.S.C.  160)  and  end- 
12:01  a.m.  May  9,  1973.  so  that  during 
period  no  change  except  by  agreement 
be  made  by  the  Penn  Central  Transpor- 
tation Company  or  Its  employees  or  by  order 
court  In  the  conditions  out  of  which 
dispute  arose. 
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T  le  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
am^dment. 

WILLIAMS.    Mr.   President,    the 
has  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
59.  There  was  just  the  one  amend- 
that  will  only  take  me  a  moment 
ekplain. 


Mr.  President,  we  provided  in  our  res- 
olution tthat  during  the  period  between 
enactment  and  May  9,  1973,  no  change 
except  by  agreement  shall  be  made  be- 
tween Penn  Central  Transportation  Co. 
or  by  its  employees  in  the  conditions  out 
of  which  the  dispute  arose. 

The  House  amendment,  in  effect  add- 
ed the  provision  that  not  only  can  no 
changes  be  made,  except  by  agreement 
between  the  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Co.  and  its  employees,  but  that  no 
court  can  make  any  change  in  the  con- 
ditions out  of  which  the  dispute  arose. 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  amend- 
ment that  was  offered  in  the  House  to 
the  Senate  joint  resolution  and  agreed 
to  there. 

I  feel  that  in  the  nature  of  the  situ- 
ation in  which  Penn  Central  is  involved, 
the  prohibition  against  changes  being 
ordered  by  any  court  is  a  reasonable  pro- 
vision, and  I  am  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  au- 
thorized to  say  for  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Javits)  that  he  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment  added  by  the 
House. 

As  for  the  junior  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan, I  wish  to  observe,  first  of  all,  that 
the  House  did  accept  the  Senate's  time 
frame,  despite  the  fact  that  the  House 
committee  had  earlier  reported  a  resolu- 
tion providing  for  a  6  or  7  month  exten- 
sion of  the  status  quo. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  addi- 
tion by  the  House  of  this  particular 
amendment  makes  Einy  difference,  le- 
gally speaking.  If  the  Congress  passes 
this  resolution  with  or  without  the 
words  added  by  the  House,  the  courts 
would  be  bound  to  respect  it. 

So,  while  the  situation  we  face  is  not 
what  I  have  advocated  in  all  respects, 
I  believe  we  have  no  realistic  choice  at 
this  juncture  except  to  proceed  to  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  may  have 
until  noon  tomorow  to  file  the  report  on 
this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President;  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.    ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DR.   DUNLOP  PROMISES  FIGHT  ON 
INFLATION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  critics 
of  phase  m  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion  program   have   expressed   concern 
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about  the  administration's  plans  for 
strong  enforcement  of  the  wage  and 
price  guidelines.  Those  who  have  such 
fears  may  be  encouraged  by  remarks 
made  by  President  Nixon  on  yesterday. 

At  the  swearing-in  ceremony  for  Dr. 
John  T.  Dunlop,  the  President  said  to 
the  Director  of  the  Cost  of  living  Coun- 
cil: 

There  is  a  stick  In  that  closet  and  It  is 
a  very  big  stick,  and  I  will  never  hesitate 
to  use  it  In  the  fight  against  higher  prices  or 
higher  taxes,  so  you  let  me  know  when  you 
need  a  stick.  I  hope  that  you  can  do  it  with 
persuasion,  but  we  are  ready  to  use  the 
stick,  too. 

Dr.  Dunlop's  reply  reflected  his  per- 
sonal determination  to  make  phase  in 
work.  He  said : 

My  view  is  that  with  sound  fiscal  restraint, 
hard  work  in  food  prices,  and  the  kind  of 
cooperation  from  labor  and  management 
that  we  are  getting,  that  we  can  have  a 
really  effective  constraint  on  Inflation  in 
the  year  ahead,  and  I  think  we  all  are  going 
to  cooperate  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

Dr.  Dunlop's  long  experience,  including 
his  service  as  chairman  of  the  Con- 
struction Industry  Stabilization  Com- 
mittee, has  prepared  him  well  for  the 
responsibilities  he  assumes  as  Director 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  He  has 
gained  the  respect  of  the  business  com- 
munity as  well  as  the  labor  community 
for  his  efforts  during  phase  n.  He  takes 
on  a  heavy  and  important  assignment 
and  with  the  President's  firm  backing. 
I  am  sure  that  most  Americans  wish  him 
well  and  are  pulling  for  him  to  succeed. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  VOTE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkman)  has  requested  me  to  state 
that  if  he  had  been  present  and  voting 
on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res. 
60),  as  amended,  he  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

QUORUM  CALL  , 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obje  tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT OP  SENATORS  TO  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  PRESI- 
DENTIAL CAMPAIGN  ACTIVITIES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE).  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 60,  93d  Congress,  first  session,  ap- 
points the  following  Senators  to  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Presidential  Campaign 
Activities : 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Herman 
E.  Talmadge,  Daniel  K.  Inoxtye,  Joseph 
M.  MoNTOYA,  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr.,  Ed- 
ward J.  Gurney,  Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY  15,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  next  Thursday  is  as 
follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11  o'clock 
a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees have  been  recognized,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  will  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to-  exceed  15  minutes,  to  be 
followed  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  Senate  is  expected,  on  Thursday 
next,  to  take  up  Senate  Resolution  59,  a 
resolution  authored  by  Mr.  Httddleston 
relating  to  the  railroad  transportation 
crisis  caused  by  the  freight  car  shortage. 
It  is  also  expected  to  take  up  Senate 
Resolution  61,  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil 
Service  to  conduct  open  public  hearings 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Postal  Service.  By 
that  time,  committees  may  have  reported 
other  items  for  the  calendar,  so  all  Sen- 
ators should  be  so  alerted.  Rollcall  votes 
are  not  to  be  ruled  out,  and  could  very 
well  occur.  Moreover,  the  leadership 
hopes  that  committees  will  meet  during 
the  adjournment,  if  possible,  and  it  is 
especially  hoped  that  they  will  meet  on 
Tlaursday  and  P^day  of  next  week  in  an 
effort  to  report  legislation  to  be  calen- 
dared for  action  on  the  Senate  floor. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  FEBRUARY  15, 
1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  pursuant  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  105,  as 
amended,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  11  a.m.  on  Thursday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
5:09  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Thursday,  February  15,  1973,  at  11 
o'clock  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  8,  1973: 
In  the  Asmt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  sec- 
tion 3370: 

ARMT    PBOMOTION    LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Berard,  Rene  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berry.  Russell  I..  41&-22-7298. 
Buck.  Prank  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Carbray,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cunningham,  A.  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dempsey.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farley.  Vincent  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Farmakides,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Freeman.  Warren  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ginn.  Louis  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grand.  Pre  Donn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harley.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harsh.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kahn.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kesselring,  Roger  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knez,  Eugene  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawson.  Frederick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Leister.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lucas.  Charles  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Meetze.  Henry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mennlg.  Jan  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Michaud.  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moody.  William  J.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perna,  Prank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pickens,  Harley  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pogge.  Ernest  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prevlto,  Angelina  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Randall.  James  D.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reilly.  Harry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roman,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Splro,  Demetrl  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Storms,  Luthev  L..  442-12^667. 
Sutton,  Berlyn  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Harold  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wagenbach.  K.  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
Avrech,  Abraham,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Benvegnu,  Mark  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dexter,  Raymond  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlkolon,  Theodore,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ogg,  J.  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sllseth,  Martlnus  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stevenson,  L.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Stone,  Arthur  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Marshall.  Poster.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  Title  10.  Sec- 
tions 3366  and  3367 : 

ARMY    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Adams.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Adamson.  Nathan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alvarado.  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alvarez,  Joe  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX7. 
Avampato.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Ernest  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bartholic.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blake.  WUllam  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boren,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bradley.  Orren  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brannan,  Edgar,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brannon,  Leo  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brewster.  A.  J.,  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brodie.  Phillip  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biiffone.  Frank  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clark.  Douglas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clayton.  Grace  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clifton.  Martha  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cllne.  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Damlck,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dehle,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dejesus.  Felix  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dethorne,  Richard  7..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dorsey.  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Drury,  Douglas  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Durda.  Frank  J..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elson.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Evans,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Faulk,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flscus.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gabriel,  Serge  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gary,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glass,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamilton,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hansen.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hatcher,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemken,  Daryl  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hemminger,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Henderson,  Jimmy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollman,  Oscar  B.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hollje,  John  B.,  ^64-30-8313. 
Hough,  Roland  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hudgens,  James  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Isblmoto.  Robert  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jewett.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jordan.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Knight,  Albert  S.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Knight.  Wallace  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kurland,  Burt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lacerte,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lafranchlse,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larson,  Henry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lefebvre,  Alton  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehman,  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leonard,  Gerald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Llndsey.  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ludvlk,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malech,  Arnold  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mark,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maurlello.  C.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Me  Bee,  George  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mc  Cord.  Wallace  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McCormack,  Glen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGee,  Oscar  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGulre,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nelson,  Walter  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orth,  T.  W.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick.  LewU  E.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patton,  Devon  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peacher,  Stanley.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pelfrey,  James  A.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plthan,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Poole,  Lee  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prohaska,  Francis  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radnltzer.  Kenneth.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ransom,  Harry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Scholtes.  W.  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuster,  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shepherd.  Hugh  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  Sears  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Oscar  B.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Talley.  Joseph  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Jess  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Underwood,  Harry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Velez,  Manuel  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Howard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Williams,  Louis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yaw,  Herbert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yim,  George  W.  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Ellens.  Jay  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reaves,  James  B  ,  244-34-1 149. 
Sensenbrenner.  E.  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Blanch,  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruhl,  Charles  T  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL   SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Kendrick.  Edwin  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mackanlc.  George.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams,  Earl  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  591,  593,  and 
594: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Hogancamp.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Langley.  Roland  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ram,  Cecil  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sayer.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
White,  Claude  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ARMY    MEDICAL   SPECIALIST   CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Plnkston,  Dorothy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  Army  National  Guard 
officers  for  appointment  in  the  Reserve  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3351 : 

ARMY    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  colonel 
Aase,  Harry  SB.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bebout,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gordon,  Clarence  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hefner,  Hal  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marchant,  Julian  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore.  Joshua  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Samuel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Weeks  Ardrew  E  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wise.  Gecrge  R.  244   14-8893. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
Hedges.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Retc!-er.  Gecrge  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following-named  Army  National  Guard 
of  icers  for  appointment  In  the  Reserve  of  the 
A:  my  of  thi  United  States,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  10,  U.S.C.  Section  3351 : 

ARMY    PROMOTION    LIST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Mien,  Carroll.  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Beala.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bogle,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

3ookout,  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bryant.  Alvln  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Burton,  Donovan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
randell.  Albert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

:reamer,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dalley.  MUlard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

De  Angells.  Rocco  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sure.  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

■■endley,  Franklin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

kerning.  David  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

=^anklln,  Calvin  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

'^eeman,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Silbert,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jrlmsley,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jarrls.  Lee  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

lartline,  James  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

learn,  John  W..  420-2S-5957. 

luff.  Rayford  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

obe.  Waylen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
.  ohnston,  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
:  :oett.  Karl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

-alley,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
:  .eivlska,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
]  ,ewl3,  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
]  .ovett,  James  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
;  .owman,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

laggert,  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Maloney.  James  J.   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marfull,  Rene  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Dan  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mason,  Theodore  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mayo,  John  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Murphy,  Francis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Neel.  John  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Norsworthy,  Robert  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nudo.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Obert,  Karl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pape,  Robert  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pate.  Harold  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pierceall,  Bobby  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richards,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robertson.  Leland  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schuessler.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simmons,  Ralph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simoneaux,  Frank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sims,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sloan.  WUllam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Chester  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stuart,  Theodore  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tackenberg,  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teale,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teske,  Herbert  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson,  Donald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thompson.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Loon,  Donald  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vass.  Claude  M..  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wennlng,  John,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zimmer,  Lyie  D..  503-20^  9407. 

I  CH.^PLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Klnard,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

I  DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Douglas.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

I        To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Cloud.  Robert  S..  445-34—4770. 
Friedrichs,  Vernon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoopes,  WUllam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrison,  Richard  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Prough,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  8,   1973: 

Department    of    Health,   Education,    and 
Welt  ARE  ■ 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  of  California,  to  be 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Department  of  State 

Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotenti- 
ary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  India 

Richard  Helms,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Iran. 

Richard  T.  Davles,  of  Wyoming,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Poland. 

Cleo  A,  Noel,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  the  Sudan. 

Melvln  L.  Manfull,  of  Utah,  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Liberia. 

U.S.  Information  Agenct 

James   Keogh.  of   Connecticut,   to   be   Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency. 
Government  Printing  Office 

Thomas  F.  McCormlck,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Public  Printer. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


DUR   PRISONERS   OF  WAR   ARE 
COMING  HOME 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF    ILLINOIS 

I^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

:/lr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
It  of  the  imminent  return  of  our  pris- 
on ;rs  of  war,  there  are  many  valuable 
lin;s  which  are  being  composed  in  their 
be]  lalf .  and  in  behalf  of  their  immediate 
lovfed  ones. 

he  Cary  Grove  News  recently  pub- 
ed  a  most  inspiring  editorial  recall- 
the  events   which   have   transpired 
sinte  many  oi  these  prisoners  of  war  were 
heard  from,  and  which  may  help  in 
thdir  transition  from  the  hell  and  de- 
sp£  ir  of  Vietcong  and  Hanoi  prison  life 
he  light  and  love  of  freedom  to  which 
want  them  to  return. 

Speaker,  the  editorial  follows: 

He's  Walked  Ten  Thousand   Miles 

11  be  ccmlng  home — if  I  walk  ten  thou- 

m:les  "  A  song  they  sang  during  World 

II  .  .  .  until  "hey  came  home 

turday.  Jan.  27.   1973  a  m.st   important 

:  The  right  slgi  atures  on  ths  right  docu- 

t  declares  the  end  of  our  involvement  l;i 

weary    struggle    In    Vietnam — 7,000 


Mr. 
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miles  from  San  Francisco    12.000  miles  from 
New  York  City — nautical  miles. 

Our   Prisoners    of   War   are   coming   home! 

We  wonder  what  It  will  be  like— for  them, 
for  us.  They've  walked  their  ten  thousand 
miles  in  their  mir.ds.  in  their  mental  jour- 
njys  from  the  enemy's  prison  to  home — 
to  America,  to  those  they  love,  places  they 
remem'oer. 

They  come  from  the  dark  into  the  light. 
From  night  to  daylight — wirh  blurred  vision. 

A  briefing  booklet  has  b  en  prepared  for 
them.  It  tells  them  that  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  assassinated.  N'ovember  22.  1963. 
.\ud  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  became  presi- 
dent and  remained  president  until  January 
20.  1969.  when  Richard  M.  Nixon  was  sworn 
in  as  37th  President  of  the  U;Uted  States.  It 
tells  wh  n  and  where  Marti-.  Luther  King  and 
Robert  Kennedy  were  as3a.<;sin.ated.  It  tells 
them — facts.  It  doesn't  tell  them  what  their 
wives  and  children  will  look  like,  or  who  has 
died  in  their  family  circle,  or  who  will  accept 
them  ar.d  who  will  reject  them. 

It  tells  them  much,  but  much  they  will 
have  to  l^arn  on  their  own.  Like  toddlers 
they'll  leara  to  'Aalk  in  the  knowledge  .f 
what  is,  as  It  Is. 

It  will  be  a  long  walk— and  slow.  Another 
ten  thousand  miles  of  learning  and  adjust- 
ing is  the  journey  before  them. 

We  say.  welcome  home!  Were  here  to  stand 
besi:le  them,  walk  with  them  and  prove  that 
thev  ar^  welcome  .  .  .  Welcome  home!  hus- 
band, father,  son.  brother,  neigiibor — wel- 
come home! 

Home  isn't  exactly  as  you  left  it— it  never 


Is.  We've  become  a  battle-scarred  nation. 
Scarred  by  campus  riots,  racial  distress,  mur- 
ders and  bombings,  hijackings  and  drugs,  and 
all  else  that  form.ed  the  great  parallel  which 
shows  death  statistics  on  the  home  front  in 
line  with  death  on  the  battlefield,  or  maybe 
\^e've  surpassed  the  death  count  from  Viet- 
nam— we  tried. 

While  you  fought  one  sort  of  a  war  we've 
fought  other  sorts  In  order  that  the  words 
peace  and  love  may  sustain  their  breath  of 
life. 

Despite  the  shadow  of  Vietnam  and  home- 
spun shadows  across  our  land  we've  won  a 
few  battles,  met  a  few  challenges.  We've 
planted  Old  Glory  on  the  moon!  and  pro- 
longed life  by  medical  miracles.  We  strive 
to  prove  the  capabilities  of  man  and  value  of 
life. 

Welcome  home— to  the  home  front  battle- 
fields. Now— together  we  can  walk  out  cf 
darkness  into  light.  We'll  lead  your  steps 
until  you  can  manage  alone  and  then  by  your 
wisdom  of  values  you  can  lead  us. 

The    h  11    you've    lived    throueh,    no    man 
knows.  The  hell  we  invite  by  permissiveness 
everyone  sees.   .  his  could  be  a  good  time  ^^ 
lift  our  eyes  to  the  hills  and  ask  The  ,' 
mighty  what's  right  and  what's  wrong. 

Youve  walked  your  ten  thousand  lonely 
miles.  Let's  walk  the  next  ten  thousand 
miles  together— step  by  step,  hand  in  hand- 
to  America  s  place  in  the  sun. 

Welcome  home  traveler,  welcome  home 
prisoner — and  welcome  peace!  Long  may  it 
last. 


February  8,  1973 


VISIT  TO  CHINA  BY  DON  CARTER 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Don 
Carter,  executive  editor  of  the  Macon 
Telegraph-News,  toured  Red  China  last 
fall  as  a  member  of  an  AmericEin  news- 
paper editors'  delegation.  Mr.  Carter,  one 
of  the  most  competent  newspapermen  in 
Georgia  and  the  Nation,  filed  numerous 
columns  and  articles  from  China  while 
he  was  there  with  22  other  editors.  He 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  the  excellence 
of  his  reporting  and  the  incisiveness  of 
his  commentary. 

A  special  account  of  Mr.  Carter's  trip 
to  China  was  featured  in  the  January, 
1973,  issue  of  the  Georgia  Alumni  Record. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  this 
article,  which  was  prepared  from  mate- 
rial he  wrote  for  the  Macon  newspapers 
and  other  Knight  publications  on  his  trip. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Carter  on  a  job 
well  done,  and  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Don  Carter  in  China 

If  you  were  a  city  dweller  In  China  now, 
you'd  probably  ride  a  bicycle  to  work.  You'd 
rent,  not  own,  your  dwelling,  and  you'd  have 
an  excellent  Job  If  you  earned  25  yuan 
($11.25)  a  week. 

But  your  rent  woud  probably  cost  you 
only  5  yuan  ($2.25)  a  month,  your  spouse 
would  work  and  add  to  the  family  Income, 
and  you  probably  would  end  the  year  with  a 
small  savings  account. 

ThU  developing  picture  of  life  in  Com- 
munist China  was  pieced  together  through 
scores  of  Interviews  during  a  visit  of  22 
American  newspaper  editors  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  during  September  and 
October,  1972.  I  was  one  of  those  fortu- 
nate 22.  the  largest  and  only  major  group 
of  American  newspapermen — except  the 
specialized  contingent  who  accompanied 
President  Nixon  (.n  his  visit  to  Peking — to 
take  a  detailed  look  there  in  a.  quarter  of 
a  century. 

Comparisons  of  China  with  America  are 
difficult  because  the  values  are  so  different. 
But  there  are  some  experiences  we  share  and 
their  contrast  Is  Interesting. 

There  are.  for  Instance,  no  privately- 
owned  automobiles  In  China.  All  cars  are 
controlled  by  state  agencies,  or  factories  or 
agricultural  communes.  We  got  no  exact  fig- 
ures, but  the  best  estimates  suggested  a 
total  of  only  80,000  automobiles  in  all  of 
China, 

Bicycles  are  encouraged  as  a  primary 
mode  of  transportation.  There  are  1,600.000 
registered  in  Peking  alone,  and  a  cycler  can 
get  a  stern  warning  from  a  traffic  policeman 
If  he  rides  In  a  careless  manner. 

It  isn't  required,  but  most  women  work 
In  China.  Although  they  haven't  gained 
the  dominant  role,  they  have  equal  rights 
with  men  in  pay  and  work  and  marriage. 

The  working  period  Is  eight  hours  a  day, 
six  days  a  week,  with  no  pay  for  overtime. 
There  are  no  vacations,  except  when  mem- 
bers of  an  Immediate  family  are  divided  by 
more  than  a  day's  traveling  time.  At  the 
state's  convenience,  a  family  may  be  sepa- 
rated for  essential  work  and  the  vacation 
is  designed   to   allow   a   temporary   reunion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  working  mother  gets  56  days  off  for 
childbirth.  She  may  then  place  her  child 
In  a  care  center  by  the  day  or  week  or  ar- 
range for  a  relative  to  care  for  It.  Later  the 
child  goes  to  kindergarten  and  primary 
school,  much  as  an  American  child  does,  but 
with  the  option  of  living  at  the  school  If 
the  parents  wish  and  will  pay  a  small  fee  for 
It. 

To  control  population,  late  marriage  and 
family  plemnlng  are  encouraged  In  China 
but  not  ordered  by  the  state.  Both  men  and 
women  are  urged  to  wait  until  they  are  be- 
yond 25  to  marry  and  to  limit  their  families 
to  three  children.  All  methods  of  birth 
control  are  encouraged  by  the  state.  Both 
pills  and  contraceptive  devices  are  furnished 
free.  Abortions  are  legal  and  are  performed 
upon  request.  So  are  sterilizations. 

Hospital  care  and  medicare  and  dental 
services  are  essentially  free  In  China.  There 
may  be  small  charges  for  registration  or  food 
while  a  person  is  In  the  hospital.  A  dentist 
will  fill  a  tooth  at  no  charge  to  the  patient, 
but  he  will  be  billed  for  the  material  that 
goes  In  the  filling. 

All  real  property  Is  owned  by  the  state. 
So  are  all  businesses  and  services.  There  are 
no  taxes,  property  or  income  but  a  citizen 
may  be  required  to  pay  a  small  registration 
fee  to  operate  a  bicycle. 

Personal  property  Is  limited  to  clothing, 
household  Items,  and  a  very  few  consumer 
possessions.  The  No.  1  status  symbol  and  the 
most  desired  personal  possession  Is  a  bicycle. 
The  next  Is  a  sewing  machine  and  then  a 
wrist  watch  or  clock.  Radios  rank  fourth. 

Food  Is  plentiful.  Grains  (wheat  and  rice) , 
cooking  oils  and  cotton  fibers  are  rationed, 
primarily,  the  Chinese  say,  to  achieve  distri- 
bution. Most  people  seem  to  get  all  thpse 
items  they  need  .or  want.  ^^ 

There  Is  no  rationing  of  synthetic  fibers. 
Clothing  for  both  men  and  women  Is  basically 
uniform  and  drab,  for  children  a  little  more 
colorful  and  creative. 

There  Is  no  religion,  except  socialism:  no 
churches  or  temples,  except  one  or  two  for 
foreigners  and  a  very  few  elderly  Chinese. 

Marriage  can  be  as  simple  as  buying  a  li- 
cense, with  no  ceremony.  But  for  some,  it  Is 
still  an  occasion  for  feasting  and  well-wish- 
ing. Divorce,  although  minimal,  comes  as 
easily  as  a  signed  mutual  agreement,  quickly 
filed  and  accepted. 

Death  may  or  may  not  bring  a  short  serv- 
ice of  memory  for  the  departed.  Burial  is 
becoming  Increasingly  rare.  Members  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  party  sign  an  oath  upon 
joining  to  commit  their  bodies  to  cremation. 
They  encourage  all  loyal  Chinese  to  do  like- 
wise. Land  Is  too  precious  for  the  use  of  the 
living,  they  argue,  to  be  set  aside  as  a  memo- 
rial to  the  dead. 

Our  trip  Itself  was  filled  with  high  adven- 
ture, haunting  mystery,  good  relations  and 
occasional  htimor. 

We  were  In  a  line  of  cars  outside  a  hotel 
In  Slan.  China,  almost  ready  to  head  for  the 
airport  one  day,  when  a  Chinese  hotel  em- 
ployee burst  from  the  door  and  shouted  for 
the  convoy  to  wait. 

As  he  ran  toward  the  cars,  he  lifted  high 
a  roll  of  toilet  tissue  and  pleaded  for  one  of 
us  Americans  to  claim  it.  He  thought  It  had 
been  accidentally  left  behind  and  didn't  want 
his  guests  to  arrive  at  a  new  location  without 
It. 

One  editor  in  our  group  sheepishly 
grabbed  It.  He  had  read  the  travel  advisories 
ahead  of  the  trip  and  had  taken  along  a 
supply  Just  In  case.  He  had  deliberately  left 
the  unneeded  roll  In  his  room  to  provide  more 
luggage  space. 

Our  hosts  didn't  want  us  to  lose  or  miss 
anything.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  did.  Once 
they  brought  out  a  partly  consumed  bottle 
of  orange  pop,  carefully  but  unsuccessfully 
concealed  by  one  of  us  In  an  effort  to  dis- 
card It.  Another  day  they  produced  a  tie  tack 
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for  me  that  I  thought  I  had  misplaced  for- 
ever. It  mcule  no  difference  if  we  left  our 
rooms  unlocked.  Nothing  would  be  taken 

Etesplte  20  years  of  strained  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Communist 
China  we  were  warmly  and  hospitably  re- 
ceived everywhere  we  went.  Although  crowds 
of  people  gathered  around  us  and  were  curi- 
ous about  the  foreigners  In  their  midst,  there 
was  nc»t  one  Instance  of  discourtesy  or  111- 
wlU  because  we  were  Americans. 

More  frequently  we  received  warm  applause 
and  broad  smiles.  Chinese  children,  always 
present  and  vvonderful  and  beautiful.  grasp>ed 
our  hands  or  posed  for  our  pictures  with 
unequaled  hospitality. 

We  entered  China  by  the  rail  line  that  runs 
from  Hong  Kong  to  Canton.  When  we  reached 
the  river  that  separates  the  British  colony 
from  the  People's  Republic,  we  had  to  get  off 
the  train  and  walk  across  a  bridge  into  China. 
A  Chinese  passenger  train  was  waiting  for  us 
on  the  other  side  to  take  us  on  to  Canton. 

Cars  met  us  at  the  rail  station  and  drove 
us  through  spotlessly  clean  streets  to  the 
airport.  It  was  here  I  first  noted  how  immac- 
ulate the  new  China  1?.  es  contrasted  to  filth 
and  stench  that  characterized  the  country 
when  I  was  there  as  a  U.S.  Army  officer  in 
1945.  Even  the  trees  along  the  thoroughfares 
In  Canton  have  been  whitewashed. 

During  the  next  three  weeks,  we  traveled 
more  than  3.800  miles.  Our  route  took  us  to 
Peking,  Yenan,  Slan,  Chengchow,  Anyang, 
Shanghai.  Wushl.  We  moved  by  regular  air- 
line, chartered  plane,  scheduled  or  special 
trains,  rickety  buses,  and  large  and  small 
automobiles  before  returning  to  Canton  and 
walking  back  across  that  same  bridge. 

The  trip  was  tightly  controlled  and  care- 
fully planned  as  to  where  we  went.  I  was 
disappointed  not  to  be  permitted  to  visit 
Chungking,  where  I  had  served  In  World  War 
II.  But  my  request  was  met  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  I'd  want  to  come  back  another 
year — and  bring  my  wife  that  time ! 

Within  these  boundaries,  we  had  maxi- 
mum freedom  to  see  what  we  could,  talk  to 
whom  we  pleased,  and  ask  any  questions  that 
seemed  appropriate.  We  asked  some  tough 
ones.  Photographs  were  sometimes  sensitive. 
We  quickly  perceived  that  some  Chinese  do 
not  want  their  pictures  made  and  will  move 
or  protest  if  they  sensed  we  were  photograph- 
ing them  against  their  will.  Most  of  us 
adopted  a  policy  of  asking  permission  before 
making  closeups.  Once  the  request  was 
made,  usually  it  was  gladly  granted. 

Our  food  was  superb.  We  had  an  Infinite 
variety  of  dishes,  creatively  prepared  and  at- 
tractively served.  We  abandoned  knives  and 
forks  for  the  duration  and  ate  with  chop- 
sticks. Hotel  accommodations  were  the  best 
available,  but  not  always  up  to  American 
standards. 

The  various  trips  to  schools,  universities, 
factories,  hospitals,  living  quarters,  govern- 
mental units  followed  the  same  general 
format.  Arrival  with  a  long  line  of  local  dig- 
nitaries to  greet  us.  Quick  movement  Into  a 
meeting  room  with  countless  cups  of  hot 
tea  and  packages  of  cigarettes  served.  A 
briefing  period  during  which  the  vice  chair- 
man tells  us  about  the  operation.  For  some 
reason  the  chairman  was  frequently  absent 
or  not  the  spok:sman. 

Then  a  swing  through  the  facility  with  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  the  workers  or  other 
principals.  Finally  a  gathering  again  In  the 
meeting  room  for  questions  and  more  dis- 
cussion. 

Our  American  delegation  of  22  w.-'s  accom- 
panied by  a  Chinese  host  team  of  13,  eight 
Interpreters  and  five  administrators  They 
took  wonderful  care  of  us,  asking  and  re- 
sponding to  our  questions  and  being  patient 
with  our  needs.  Qne  even  went  to  a  barber 
shop  with  me  once  to  help  arrange  a  hair- 
cut w:th  a  Chinese  barber. 

My    only    total    frustration    was    with    the 
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It  was  possible  to  make  a  call  to 

United  States,  but  to  do  so  one  must 

an  appointment  in  advance  and  be  pre- 

for  endless  delays  and  language  prob- 


cost  to  the  East  Coast   ($12  for  the 
three  minutes.  M  for  each  additional 
)    was    less    and    the    service    much 
than  cable  affords. 
Tjiroughout    China    I    took    notebooks,    a 
.  two  cameras  and  a  tape  recorder. 
350   pages   of   notes,   hand-written 
typed,  took  countless  color  and  black 
white  photographs,  and  made  a  host  of 
■"  recordings. 
Djjring  World  War  II.  I  had  seen  close-up 
the  gigantic  problems  China  faced  In 
ist-war  years. 

had  read  about  the  changes  since  then 

to  know   China  one   must   see   It   and 

It  and  smell  it.  He  should  walk  Its  city 

and  view  Its  countryside.  He   must 

the  mass  of  humanity  that  seems  ever 

It  and   wonder   what   the   years   ahead 

bring    to    this    nation    of    800,000,000 

e.  ' 

delegation  representing  the  American 

/    of    Newspaper    Editors    was    under 

I  lusions  about  the  visit.  We  saw  what 

bosts  wanted  us  to  see  under  carefully 

circumstances.  Most  of  the  people 

t  Uked  to  knew  In  advance  we  were  com- 

We  were  almost  totally  dependent  upon 

uhinese  for  translation,  a  key  problem 

factfinding  trip. 

were  refused  permission  to  visit  some 

we  especially  wanted  to  see.  and  did 

k  to  many  of  the  top  leaders  In  govern- 

we  wanted  to  question. 

we  did  have  a  significant  3  hour  and 

njinute  Interview  with  Premier  Chou  En- 

brllllant  and  sophisticated  man  who 

■  srs  China.  We  had  the  freedom  to 

we  choee  within  the  boundaries  es- 

.  to  ask  any  question  we  wanted  to 

(not    all    of    them    were    answered,    to 

most  of  the  photographs  we  wanted  to, 

to  any  people  we  met  at  random. 

Wiile   I   do   not   pretend    In    three    weeks 

hive  gained  expertise  In  China  watching, 

report  what  I  saw  and  heard,  contrast 

w|th  the  way  I  saw  it  27  years  ago.  and 

to  the  changes. 

the  Chinese,  the   system   is  working; 

ire  proud  of  It.  and  are  confident  enough 

ItB  success  to  show  it  to  the  world. 

Is  an  amazing  degree  of  unanimity  In 

and  their  enthusiasm  for  the 

1  ystem. 

most  Chinese,  except  the  wealthy  and 
ntellectually  elite,   life   has   Improved, 
have  enough  food,  better  clothing,  more 
"''"".  improved  medical  care.  They  are 
:c.  alert,  and  on  the  whole,  look  ex- 
well, 
me  this  contrasts  sharply   with   the 
of  1945  when  I  saw  the  grinding  pov- 
1  hat  gripped  most  of  the  nation,  the  poor 
and    undernourished    condition    of 
of  the  people,  the  sharp  disparity  be- 
the  opportunity  of  the  rich  and  the 
the    apparent    hopelessness    of    those 
irorked  in  the  fields  and  factories, 
is  the  old  Chinese  system  of  a  pay-ofT 
level  of  influence.  In  Its  place  is  a 
of  order  built  upon  a  moral  code  so 
that   Shanghai,   a  city  of   10,000.000 
hires  only  1.200  policemen.  The  army 
respected    member    of    the    governing 
(the  party,  the  army,  the  work- 
I  nd  not  a  hated  weight  upon  the  coun- 
that  existed  in  years  gone  by. 
few   American   servicemen   who  went 
in  World  War  II  used  to  abhor  the  litter 
smells  of  the  stKet,  and  ask  our- 
Why  don't  they  clean  up  the  place? 
tiave  now.  The  streets  and  public  places 
s  )otleas,  files  are  gone,  and   the  odors 
natural  smells  of  the  farm  and  city. 
ir  laps    most    impressive    to    me    is    the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

simple  dignity  that  has  permeated  the  so- 
ciety. There  Is  no  cowed,  downtrodden  at- 
titude. The  men  and  women  who  perform 
the  most  menial  services  exhibit  the  same 
pride  and  sense  of  belonging  as  the  top  col- 
lege professor  or  the  best  engineer.  The  mili- 
tary forces  In  China  wear  no  Insignia;  service 
personnel  accept  no  tips. 
But  let's  consider  the  negatives. 
For  his  economic  improvement,  the  average 
Chinese  has  paid  his  freedom  of  choice  and 
action.  Except  for  a  very  few  personal  posses- 
sions he  cannot  acquire  property;  the  state 
owns  and  c^erates  It  all.  He  has  no  self- 
determination  or  Individual  choice.  He  has 
no  ability  to  direct  or  control  his  own  life 
when  he  feels  it  Is  headed  in  a  path  c^poslte 
his  own  desires. 

There  Is  no  reward  for  enterprise  or  initia- 
tive or  creativity  unlese  it  serves  the  political 
system.  His  schooling,  his  work  assignments, 
his  promotions  are  based  first  upon  his  polit- 
ical achievements,  then  his  ability  and  his 
experience.  There  Is  no  place  for  the  non- 
conformist, none  for  the  mdlvlduallst  whose 
talents  cannot  be  harnessed  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  socialist  system. 

There  is  no  relief  for  people  with  Ideas; 
creativity  flourishes  only  so  long  as  it  serves 
the  system.  Conflicts  and  complaints  develop 
within  the  system.  They  are  quickly  settled, 
a  new  course  Is  set,  and  the  state  moves  off 
without  a  loyal  or  effective  opposition. 

Despite  efforts  at  birth  control,  the  popula- 
tion is  growing  too  fast.  Agricultural  im- 
provements have  led  to  enough  Increased 
production  to  feed  the  nation  and  sell  some 
surplus,  and  Industrial  growth  has  provided 
some  consumer  items  like  bicycles  and  wrist 
watches. 

But  housing  Is  woefully  short  In  quality 
and  quantity,  and  privacy  U  virtually  non- 
existent. Transportation  is  stUl  far  behind. 
The  human-propelled  rickshaw  Is  gone  but 
the  human  beast  of  burden  still  pulls  part 
of  the  weight  of  China  on  his  cart  or  carries 
It  on  his  pole. 

ThU  leveling  of  work  and  society  has 
evened  out  the  living  standard  to  a  dull 
monotone  of  existence.  It  is  not  a  police  state, 
but  the  party  line  Is  so  emphatic  that  the 
pressures  for  conformity  allow  little  variance. 
There  Is  a  drabness  about  It  all  that  makes  it 
unexciting.  Nothing  much  seems  to  happen 
It  Is  a  Joyless  society. 

One  day  I  was  walking  in  the  fields  of  a 
commune  in  Central  China  and  saw  an  old 
man  and  a  boy  working  together  planting 
winter  wheat.  With  an  interpreter,  I  asked 
them  if  they  would  come  over  for  a  brief 
talk. 

"Are  you  grandfather  and  grandson?"  I 
asked,  fully  expecting  a  positive  answer. 

^'No.  No  relation, "  the  old  man  replied. 

"Then  what  are  you  doing  here  together?" 

"His  school  knew  we  need  help  in  the 
planting  season  and  sent  him  here  to  work." 

I  turned  to  the  boy,  bright-eyed  youngster 
of  about  12.  "What  do  you  hope  for  your 
future?"  I  asked. 

"I  have  no  ambitions,"  he  responded  "I 
wish  only  to  do  what  the  state  wants  me 
to  do." 

As  we  walked  away.  I  wondered  what  sort 
of  Impact  this  young  man,  and  the  mUllons 
of  Chinese  like  him.  wUl  have  on  his  coun- 
try, and  the  world,  in  the  years  to  come.  It 
was  a  sobering  experience. 


KELLEY  ENDED  THE  DRAFT 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF    IH.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Peoria 
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Journal  Star,  "Kelley  Ended  the  Draft," 
which  gives  very  appropriate  praise  to 
my  fellow  townsmen,  Roger  Kelley,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Kellet  Ekdkd  thx  Drait 
In  the  welter  of  events  the  last  week  or 
so,  the  momentous  news  of  an  end  of  the 
draft  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  almost 
got  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

Yet,  this  change  In  the  life  style  of  Amer- 
ica may  have  more  deep  and  broad  effects 
than  any  other  event  of  this  period. 

For  about  25  years,  every  American  boy 
has  faced  a  built-in  "military  obligation"  and 
the  possibility  of  the  draft.  It  has  hung 
there  as  a  factor  in  his  future  and  his  plan- 
ning through  all  his  growing  years. 
Suddently,  it  Is  gone. 
American  boys  as  of  now  are  "growing  up" 
in  a  significantly  different  environment,  a 
totally  altered  frame  of  reference. 

The  "new  generation"  is  always  different 
In  some  ways.  This  next  "new  generation"  Is 
likely  to  be  MORE  different  from  the  "youth 
group"  we  have  recently  known  and  which 
received  so  much  attention  and  so  much 
analysis.  So  many  "theories"  have  been  built 
around  it — and  they  are  all  obsolete  this 
week. 

The  ending  of  the  draft  Is  a  staggering  ac- 
complishment as  well. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  are  not  con- 
cerned with  detailed  function  In  the  action 
world  who  sometimes  think  that  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  "deciding"  to  do  thus  and  so  or 
wanting  to  do  It — and  it  can  Just  be  "pcissed" 
overnight.  We  are  bltndjy  and  often  snootily 
impatient  about  problems  that  may  be  in- 
volved. We  Just  brush  them  aside. 
That's  not  the  way  things  work. 
To    change    over    Institutions    as   gigantic 
in  numbers,  forms,  habits,  and  practices  as 
the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  to  operate  on 
an  entirely  different  base  is  a  rare  achieve- 
ment. We  get  some  inkling  of  how  rare  by 
the  failures,  so  often,  of  our  top  people  to 
manage  much  lesser  changes  in  the  huge  bu- 
reaucracy of  any  government  department — 
national,  state  or  local. 

And  to  change  the  system  at  a  time  when 
the  military  was  under  the  most  vituperative 
assault  in  our  history  was  a  terrible  assign- 
ment. 

The  country  and  the  Congress  were  filled 
with  people  who  loudly  proclaimed  "It  won't 
work!"  And  those  who  shouted  that  we 
would  end  up  with  armed  forces  which  were 
"all  black"  or  "all  poor"  or  various  other  ex- 
pectations that  were  regarded  as  unfair  and 
undesirable. 

As  the  program  progressed,  the  (Jlre  predic- 
tions fell  by  the  wayside,  one  by  one.  In- 
stead of  a  "volunteer"  or  professional  force 
becoming  narrower  and  narrower  in  its  per- 
sonnel types,  it  got  broader— with  more  and 
more  wowen  participating,  for  one  thing. 

Instead  of  the  lower  draft  calls  ending 
enlistments — enlistments  Improved.  Instead 
of  everybody  enlisting  for  the  variety  of 
"special"  Jobs  and  nobody  for  the  combat 
arms — combat  enlistments  rose. 

The  change-over  moved  on  schedule,  and 
that  post-election  schedule  was  no  trick. 
With  a  peace  deal  for  IndoChlna  made  and 
started  on  Its  first  leg  In  Vietnam,  it  was  ac- 
complished, in  fact,  a  few  months  ahead  of 
the  calculations. 

The  architect  of  this  massive  achievement 
and  of  this  great  change  in  the  life  of  Amer- 
ica's youth  was  a  Peorlan — Roger  Kelley. 

He  has  done  the  people  of  this  country  a 
great  service. 

Kelley  did  not  make  rousing  speeches  or 
call  out  blazing  emotions — he  worked  hard, 
coolly,  long  and  intelligently  without  fan- 
fare. 
It  was  thus  that  the  real  Job  got  done. 
It  was  thus  that  Kelley  lifted  this  great 
burden  from  the  backs  of  every  youngster 
in  America. 
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It  Is  funny  how  often  there  are  the  people 
who  make  the  noise  on  one  hand,  and  the 
people  who  quietly  get  the  real  Job  done,  un- 
sung, on  the  other. 

C.  L.  Dancet. 


THE  CASE  OF  DR.  MILTON 
MARGOLES 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  dis- 
cussed on  a  number  of  occasions  in  the 
past  the  case  of  Dr.  Milton  Margoles,  the 
former  Milwaukee  physician  whose  son, 
Perry,  struggled  so  hard  for  so  long  to 
achieve  a  pardon  for  him. 

President  Nixon  last  December 
granted  that  pardon  and,  in  order  to 
complete  the  record  on  this  most  un- 
fortunate case,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  several  newspaper  articles 
dealing  with  the  pardon : 
(From  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Dec.  22.  1972] 
Dr.  Margoles  Given  Pardon  by  Nixon 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington,  Dec.  21. — President  Nixon  to- 
day granted  Dr.  Milton  Margoles,  60.  a  for- 
mer Milwaukee  physician  now  practicing  tn 
Zlon.  111.,  a  full  and  unconditional  pardon, 
thus  restoring  him  the  civil  liberties  he  lost 
when  Income  tax  dlfficultlrs  sent  him  to 
prison  12  years  ago. 

The  President's  act  of  clemency  added  a 
new  chapter,  probably  not  the  last  one,  to  a 
bizarre  case.  Future  investigation  is  ex- 
pected to  shed  additional  light  on  the  po- 
litical harassment  and  intimidation  accom- 
panying the  physician's  ordeal. 

COPY    ACCEPTED    BY    SON 

An  embossed  copy  of  the  President's  par- 
don was  tendered  Dr.  Margoles'  son.  Perry. 
In  a  ceremony  In  the  office  of  pardon  Atty. 
Lawrence  M.  Traylor.  Among  those  present 
were  Rep.  Robert  McClory  |R..  111.)  and 
Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  (R..  la.),  leaders  in  a  10- 
year  fight  to  correct  what  Gross  called  "a 
classic  and  tragic  example  of  miscarriage 
of  Justice." 

Dr.  Margolrs,  from  his  home  in  Wln- 
thrcp  Harbor,  111.,  expressed  his  gratitude, 
giving  much  credit  to  the  press  for  "keep- 
ing a  focus  on  my  case."  He  also  saluted  Gross 
and  McClory  who  had  long  argued  in  behalf 
of  a  pardon. 

"It  was  the  press  that  brought  out  the  full 
facts  concerning  the  Injustice  and  harass- 
ment that  followed  my  efforts  to  rehabilitate 
myself  and  return  to  a  useful  life  In  medi- 
cine," he  said.  "And  the  Interest  and  integ- 
rity of  a  few  congressmen  kept  spirits  up 
during  a  period  when  we  were  faced  with 
opposition  from  some  of  the  strongest  politi- 
cal forces  in  Wisconsin." 

OWED    $33,000    AT    FIRST 

Dr.  Margoles'  troubles  began  in  the  late 
19608  when  he  was  one  of  Milwaukee's  lead- 
ing physicians.  He  was  a  victim  of  poor  legal 
advice  after  he  was  charged  with  a  $33,000 
Income  tax  deficiency.  His  lawyers  advised 
him  against  a  settlement. 

Criminal  prosecution  followed  and  the 
physician  found  himself  sentenced  to  prison 
and  assessed  tax  penalties  which  accumu- 
lated over  the  years  to  more  than  $400,000. 
In  the  last  decade,  he  has  drained  himself 
of  assets  and  most  of  his  Income  to  reduce 
this  sum  but  he  still  owes  $26,000  to  the 
government. 

When  he  was  discharged  from  prison  in 
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1962  and  sought  to  resume  the  practice  of 
medicine,  he  discovered  he  was  barred  in 
Wisconsin. 

A  number  of  states,  including  Illinois,  how- 
ever, licensed  him  to  practice. 

inquiry  is  denied 

After  an  investigation,  Gross  linked  Wis- 
consin's attitude  to  Judicial  misbehavior  in 
the  federal  courts  and  began  demanding  an 
Inquiry  which  was  denied  by  the  Democrat- 
ic-controlled Congress. 

Gross'  main  target  was  Senior  Judge  Robert 
E.  Tehan  of  the  District  Court  In  Milwaukee 
who  presided  at  the  Margoles  trial  and  im- 
posed the  sentence.  Tehan,  a  former  Demo- 
cratic national  committeeman,  was  disclosed 
as  a  nonpayer  of  income  taxes  for  eight  years 
before  he  went  on  the  bench. 

Subsequent  Investigation  suggested  that 
Dr.  Margoles,  for  reasons  not  yet  clear,  was 
the  victim  of  fears  that  ventilation  of  his 
case  would  lead  to  revelations  of  Judicial 
misbehavior  on  a  broad  scale.  He  had  also 
aroused  antagonism  in  Milwaukee  because  of 
his  charity  work  in  the  Negro  community. 
Seven  hundred  black  residents  signed  a  peti- 
tion for  clemency  in  his  case. 
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I  Prom  Chicago  Today,  Dec.  22.  1972) 
President  Pardons  Doctor  in  Tax  Case 
Washington. — Dr.  Milton  Margoles.  a  Zlon, 
111.,  physician  who  served  a  controversial 
two-year  sentence  for  an  Income  tax  offense 
In  the  early  1960s,  has  been  granted  a  full 
pardon  by  President  Nixon. 

The  Margoles  case  had  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  several  congressmen  and  Journal- 
ists who  contended  that  the  doctor  was  the 
victim  of  an  overly  harsh  sentence  and  ques- 
tionable Judicial  procedures. 

Rep.  Robert  McClory  (R.,  111.),  who  an- 
nounced the  pardon,  said  the  move  will  al- 
low Margoles  to  regain  the  full  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. Including  the  privilege  of  voting, 
which  were  curtailed  with  his  conviction. 

Margoles  was  practicing  medicine  In  Mil- 
waukee when,  acting  on  legal  advice,  he 
fought  an  Income  tax  assessment  and  ended 
up  receiving  a  prison  sentence.  The  sen- 
tencing Judges  were  Senior  Judge  Robert  E. 
Tehan  of  Milwaukee  and  Chief  Judge  Luther 
M.  Swygert  of  the  7th  Circuit  Court  in  Chi- 
cago. 

After  leaving  prison.  Democratic  political 
forces  prevented  the  doctor  from  regaining 
his  medical  license  In  Wisconsin.  He  then 
moved  to  Ulinois  and  obtained  a  license. 

[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register.  Dec.  21.  1972] 

Nixon  Gtves  Fvll  Pardon  to  Masgoles 

Washington.  DC— President  Nixon  has 
granted  a  full  pardon  to  Dr.  Milton  Margoles, 
the  former  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  surgeon  who 
was  convicted  of  tax  evasion  in  a  highly  con- 
troversial case,  the  Justice  Department  an- 
nounced Wednesday. 

The  pardon  for  Margoles  was  one  of  202 
pardons  and  four  commutations  of  sentence 
signed  by  the  President,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment said. 

The  other  names  were  not  available  but 
will  be  made  public  today,  the  department 
spokesman  said. 

The  Margoles  case  has  been  before  half  a 
dozen  state  medical  boards  over  a  period  of 
the  last  eight  years. 

Margoles  served  his  prison  term  on  the 
federal  Income  tax  evasion  charge,  but  failed 
to  win  reinstatement  by  the  Wisconsin  State 
Medical  Board. 

The  rejection  by  the  state  medical  board 
followed  a  complaint  by  Margoles  that  the 
Judge  who  presided  at  his  conviction  was  an 
admitted  tax  evader  himself.  The  charge  was 
aimed  at  United  States  District  Judge  Robert 
Tehan  of  Milwaukee,  who  earlier  had  served 
as  state  Democratic  chairman. 

There  was  no  denial  by  Tehan  he  had 
failed  to  pay  federal  and  state  Income  taxes 


for  an  eight-year  period  prior  to  the  time 
President  Truman  appointed  him  to  the  fed- 
eral bench. 

Nor  was  there  any  denial  of  the  fact  that 
Tehan  sat  regularly  on  tax  evasion  cases  but 
rarely  sent  convicted  evaders  to  prison. 

Margoles  contended  that  his  conviction 
and  sentencing  to  prison  by  Tehan  were  a 
result  of  his  complaints  about  the  judge. 

Margoles  made  an  effort  to  win  a  license 
to  practice  In  Iowa  when  Battle  Creek  offered 
him  an  opportunity  to  practice  at  a  small 
clinic  m  that  northwest  Iowa  community. 

The  Iowa  Medical  Board  at  first  indicated 
it  would  approve  the  license  for  Margoles,  but 
later,  acting  on  private  information  from  the 
Wisconsin  Medical  Board,  rejected  his  appli- 
cation. 

Subsequently,  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
medicine  In  VVashington.  DC  New  Jersey 
Michigan,  and  Illinois,  where  he  now  prac- 
tices. 

Throughout  he  has  contended  that  Tehan's 
Influence  at  the  Justice  Department  pre- 
vented him  from  obtaining  a  presidential 
pardon.  He  also  contended  that  Tehan's  in- 
fluence In  politics  In  Wisconsin  was  at  the 
heart  of  the  Wisconsin  Medical  Boards  re- 
fusal to  admit  him  to  practice. 

Perry  Margoles,  a  teenager  when  his  father's 
problems  started,  since  has  graduated  from 
University  of  Wisconsin  Law  School  and  has 
devoted  a  major  portion  of  his  time  to  as- 
sembling evidence  of  alleged  widespread  cor- 
ruption in  the  Seventh  Circuit  Judiciary 

[From   the   Madison    (Wis.)    Capital   Times, 

Dec.  23,   1972) 

Nixon    Pardons    Margoles;    He's    Doubtful 

He'll  Return 

Dr.  Milton  Margoles.  the  Milwaukee  doctor 
who  lost  his  license  to  practice  in  Wisconsin 
after  being  found  guilty  of  tax  evasion  and 
obstructing  Justice,  has  received  a  full  par- 
don  from   President   Nixon. 

The  pardon  was  announced  at  a  ceremony 
in  Washington.  DC.  attended  by  Margoles' 
son.  Perry,  and  several  congressmen  and 
Journalists  Interested  in  the  doctor's  plight. 

Margoles  ran  the  old  Capitol  Hospital  in 
Milwaukee,  the  first  integrated  hospital  In 
the  city,  but  got  into  tax  problems  over  the 
handling  of  the  finances  of  the  non-profit 
hospital. 

He  subsequently  pleaded  no  contest  to 
those  charges  on  advice  of  his  attorneys.  He 
wa^  later  charged  with  attempting  to  bribe 
U.S.  District  Judge  Robert  Tehan. 

Margoles  was  found  not  guilty  of  those 
charges,  but  was  convicted  of  attempting  to 
obstruct  Justice.  He  served  22  months  In 
prison  on  the  charge. 

Margoles  Is  now  practicing  medicine  In 
Winthrop  Harbor,  111. 

He  applied  for  a  medical  license  In  Wis- 
consin after  getting  out  of  prison  but  was 
turned  down  by  the  State  Medical  Examining 
Board.  In  1970.  Illinois  refused  to  grant  him 
license,  as  did  Iowa,  because  he  had  not  got- 
ten his  Wisconsiii  license  back. 

The  Illinois  board,  saying  "there  was  some- 
thing wrong  going  en  in  Wisconsin."  reversed 
Itself  however,  and  gave  Margoles  a  license 

in  late  1970. 

•      •     • 

He  has  been  frustrated  in  every  attempt  to 
get  a  license  back  in  Wisconsin,  despite  the 
fact  he  now  holds  licenses  in  Michigan,  Cali- 
fornia, Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Illinois. 

Margoles'  son.  Perry,  said  he  thought  it 
doubtful  that  Margoles  will  make  another 
attempt  at  getting  his  Wisconsin  license 
back,  "because  he  Is  practicing  in  EUnols  " 

Although  Dr.  Margoles  could  not  attend 
the  ceremony  due  to  his  medical  duties,  he 
issued  a  statement  read  by  his  son 

"We  are  elated  over  the  pardon  and  can't 
say  enough  about  the  roles  of  the  free  press 
and  the  Congressmen  who  kept  a  focus  on 
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my  I  ase  In  a  manner  that  gave  us  hope,"  the 
doct  OT's  statement  said. 

■I :  was  the  press  that  brought  out  the 
facts  concerning  the  Injustice  and  har- 
that  followed  my  efforts  to  rehablll- 
myself  and  return  to  a  useful  life  In  the 
of  medicine. 
■Bhe  Interest  and  Integrity  of  a  few  Con- 
gres  men  made  It  possible  to  keep  the  fam- 
ily's spirits  up  during  the  long  ordeal  when 
we  li  ere  faced  with  opposition  from  some  of 
the  itrongest  political  forces  in  Wisconsin,' 
he  s  kid. 
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the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Dec.  21.  1972 1 
Drcmcs  to  Pardon  Dr.  Margoles 
SHINGTON-. — President    Nixon    has    de- 
to  grant  a  pardon  to  Dr.  Milton  Mar- 
a   Zion    (111.)    physician  convicted   on 
'  tax  charges  In  1960. 
_>les  has  been  the  subject  of  a  12-year 
cation  campaign  by  his  son  Perry  and 
lans    Including    U.S.    Representatives 
Gro3s   (R-Iowai    and  Robert  McClory 
I .  whose  district  includes  Zion. 

y  Mr.  Nixon  intends  tn  announce 
ons  and  other  acts  of  executive  clem- 
on  Thursday. 

goles  was  convicted  of  Income  tax  eva- 
and  attempted  obstruction  of  Justice 
~>erved  two  years  in  Jail  from  1960  to 
He  also  served  four  years  on  parals  and 
,llo-*ed  to  resume  medical  practice  la-st 
but  McClory  continued  to  seek  a  par- 
r'store  the  physic :an  to  full  profes- 
standing. 

family   has   alleged   that    he   -A-as   the 

of  a  vendetta  spearheaded  bv  Judge 

t    E.    Tehan.  <chlef   Judge   of   th?   U.S. 

ct   Co'irt  In   Milwaukee,  who  presided 

blargoles'  tax  case. 

obstructlon-of-justlce  charge  stemmed 

an   attempt   by   Margoles   to   hire   the 

of  Tehan's  son.  Margoles'  family  has 

Id  that  the  hiring  was  solicited  by 

dge's  son. 

le-ast  four  appeals  to  U.S.  presidents  on 
f  of  the  physician  have  been  filed,  In- 
ig  the  latest  by  a  Zion  newspaper.  Rep. 
-  ■  and  Gov.  Ogilvle. 


From  the  Waukegan  (111.)  News-Sun, 

Dec.  21,  1972] 

Nixojf  Pardons   Margoles 

(By  Steve  Rothman) 

Atty.    Oen.   Richard    Klelndlenst  has 

his   word   by   obtaining   a   presidential 

for  a  Zion  doctor, 
aromlsed  a  News-Sun  reporter  he  would 
the  pardon  case  of  Dr.  Milton  Mswgoles 
Richard  M.  Nixon  as  quickly  as 


u.; 
kept 
pardcfn 

He 
bring 
to  President 


Wednesday    afternoon.    Klelndlenst 

the    Margoles    petition    for    executive 

-.y  to  the  President  with  a  note  saying 

this  case  merited  consideration.  The 

It  signed  the  pardon  before  leaving 

Florida  White  House. 

Is  a  great  man  for  having  the  courage 

e   this   case   to   the   President,"   said 

es  when  reached  at  his  Wlnthrop  Har- 

ime.  "I  cannot  say^what  I  feel  in  my 

about  this  decision.  I  had  nearly  given 

"  after  so  many  years." 

les  was  tried  for  Income  tax  evasion 

15  years  aeo  while  he  was  a  phvslclan 

-aukee.    Wis.    He    was   charged    with 

taxes  on  $33,000  of  Income.  He  ultt- 

served  22  months  In  a  federal  prison 

what   many  newspaper  reporters  felt 

dubious  circumstances." 

tias  already  paid  J380.000  in   Interest. 

les  and  taxes  since  that  date  and  still 

125,000  more.  And  he  has  been  forced 

untold  hardshlDs  "because  he  dared 

on   a   federal   Judge"   who  also  was 

of  Income  tax  evasion  during  a  nine 

lerlod  before  he  was  given   a   federal 

Ip.  said  Clark  Mollenhoff  of  the  Des 

Register's  Washington  bureau. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  bureau  chief's  comments  dealt  with 
Federal  Judge  Robert  E.  Tehan  Sr..  who  has 
waged  a  bitter  battle  to  keep  Margoles  from 
ever  practicing  medicine  again  anywhere  In 
the  country. 

"I  have  no  intention  of  ever  returning  to 
Wisconsin,"  said  Margoles.  "I  am  happy  prac- 
ticing medicine  in  Zion  and  Wlnthrop 
Harbor." 

Margoles  opened  a  desegregated  hospital  In 
Milwaukee  at  the  time  when  school  Integra- 
tion was  being  fought  for  in  Little  Rock. 

He  built  Capitol  Hospital  into  a  financially 
sscure  institution  by  offering  medical  treat- 
ment for  all  regardless  of  race,  creed  or  color. 
His  hospital  came  under  scrutiny  of  the 
Wisconsin  Medical  Association  because  of  his 
radical  approach  to  medicine.  Internal  Reve- 
nue Agents  '.vere  told  to  go  in  and  look  at  the 
hospital  books.  When  they  could  find  nothing 
wrong,  IRS  agents  were  encouraged  to  check 
his  personal  Income  tax  returns. 

This  is  where  the  error  in  his  bookkeeper's 
work  was  discovered.  For  several  vears,  his 
personal  lawver  advised  him  not  to  worry 
about  the  IRS  claim  because  it  would  be  set- 
tled. 

But  this  was  not  to  happen.  The  IRS  In- 
dicted him  on  Income  tax  evasion  charges. 
He  pleaded  nolo  contendere  (no  contest)  on 
the  legal  advice  he  would  be  given  a  fine  and 
probation.  Instead,  he  faced  a  one-year  prison 
sentence. 

Tehan  also  fined  him  $15,000  on  ground 
that  he  had  allegedly  hidden  away  some 
*7:^0.0O0  In  a-s?*'  The.-^e  assets  were  never 
found  nor  do  thev  exist  even  to  this  day. 
Margoles  has  maintained. 

Margoles  was  granted  90  days  to  get  his 
affairs  in  order.  Marsjoles  was  then  ap- 
proached by  a  man  who  said  the  decision 
could  be  changed  if  he  hired  the  law  firm  of 
Tehan's  son.  The  doctor  did  and  immediately 
found  himself  charged  with  attempted  brib- 
ery and  attempted  obstruction  of  Justice.  The 
Jury  found  him  guilty  of  attempted  obstruc- 
tion cf  Justice. 

When  Margiles  returned  from  prison,  he 
found  his  hospital  had  been  snatched  legally 
by  the  Milwaukee  County  Employes  Union. 
All  of  the  assets  had  been  sold  or  wasted  and 
there  was  nothing  left  but  the  empty  build- 
ing. 

Margoles  mortgaged  himself  to  the  hilt  and 
borrowed  from  friends  to  buy  back  the  em- 
pty building.  This  was  In  1962  when  he 
started  rebuilding  his  life. 

During  this  time  his  most  able  advocate, 
his  son.  Perry,  decided  to  become  a  lawyer 
and  champion  his  father's  cause. 

Perry  carried  the  cause  to  such  reporters 
as  WlUard  Edwards  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  to  MollenofT.  He  sought  help  from  the 
late  Robert  Kennedy  when  he  was  head  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  Congressman  H. 
R.  Gross,  R-Iowa.  Congressman  Robert  Mc- 
Clory, R-Lake  Bluff,  and  others. 

"Your  own  newspaper  played  no  small  role 
In  my  case."  s^d  Margoles.  "The  paper  sup- 
ported me  n^only  in  its  news  columns  but 
on  Its  editorial  page." 

The  Ne^-Sun  carried  the  battle  to  Illinois 
Ctov.  Richard  B.  Oellvle.  and  Lake  County 
State's  Atty.  Jack  Hoogaslan. 

Both  men  lent  their  good  names  to  the 
cause  chamoioned  bv  so  many  voices,  said 
Margoles.  Pcrmer  Zion  Mavor  Lpc  Ftemlie 
carried  the  doctor's  plight  to  Oc'l'-'p  and 
helped  him  obtain  a  license  to  practice  in 
Illinois. 

Both  Mayor  Bruce  Dunbar  of  Zion  and 
Mayor  Arthur  Fossland  of  Wlntbroo  Harbor 
also  wrote  to  President  Nixon  on  the  doc- 
tor's behalf. 

But  the  Internal  Revenre  Service  said  to- 
day Margoles  will  still  have  to  pay  his  entire 
tax  debt  despite  the  presidential  pardon.  The 
department's  policy  is  that  anyone  who  owes 
money  to  the  government  must  pay  it  back, 
a  spokesman  said. 

Perry  Margoles  explained  that  the  execu- 
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tlve  pardon  forgave  his  father  of  any  wrong- 
doing. It  gives  him  the  right  to  vote,  the 
right  to  practice  medicine  where  he  pleases 
if  he  can  pass  the  tests  and  restores  his  full 
professional  status. 

IFrom  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Dec.  22,  1972) 

Zion  Medic  Pardoned  by  Nixon 

(By  Robert  Gruenberg) 

Washington. — President  Nlxon  has  granted 
Christmas  pardons  to  202  persons,  including 
Dr.  Milton  Margoles  of  Zion.  lU.,  and  com- 
muted the  sentences  of  4  others,  it  was  an- 
nounced Thursday. 

Dr  Margoles.  now  60,  was  convicted  In  1960 
of  in'-ome  tax  evasion  and  attempted  ob- 
struction of  Justice. 

He  paid  $125,000  in  fines  and  sentenced  to 
serve  a  year  in  lall  by  Senior  Judge  Robert 
E.  Tehan  Sr.,  sitting  In  U.S.  DUtrlct  Court 
in  Milwaukee. 

Judge  Tehan  refused  a  plea  of  clemency 
for  Dr.  Margoles,  saying  "I  don't  think  he 
deserved  it." 

Judge  Tehan  failed  to  pay  Ms  own  Income 
taxe-,  for  eight  years  before  becoming  a  Judge 
in  1919.  At  the  tlm.e,  Tehan  was  a  member 
of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature.  He  paid  the 
back  taxes  before  he  was  nominated  to  be  a 
federal  tudge. 

Dr.  Marpoles.  who  had  practiced  In  Mil- 
waukee until  his  conviction,  served  four 
years  on  probation  after  Ms  release  from 
pri'-on  but  w^s  prnhlblted  from  practicing 
medi-lne  in  Wlscons'n.  This  also  blocked  his 
being  licensed  elsew'-ere. 

His  son.  Perry,  28.  a  Chicago  lawver,  en- 
listed the  aid  of  Ren.  Robert  McClory  (R.- 
111.) .  In  whose  district  Dr.  Margoles  now  lives, 
and  f-e  support  also  of  Rep.  H.  R.  Gross 
(R  -la.). 

Rep.  McClory  said  he  became  convinced 
the  doctor  was  t^e  victim  of  political  prose- 
cution af^er  pressure  was  brought  on  him 
when  ^e  unsucessfully  poup^^t  a  presidential 
pardon  from  President  Lvndon  B.  Johnson. 

Dr.  Marprole-,  was  ll''ensed  to  practice  In 
Illino's  in  1971  and  i-pened  his  cfllce  In  Zion, 
in  McClory's  district. 

Perry  Mrreoles  said  tv^at  bis  famllv  spent 
approximately  $400,000  in  legal  costs,  appeals 
and  fines  since  the  case  began  In  1957. 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  28,  1972) 

Capitol  Views — Campaigns  To  Correct 
(By  WlUard  Edwards) 

Washington,  Dec.  27. — In  this  farewell  col- 
umn, the  temptation  Is  to  look  back  over  the 
years  and  lament,  "Where  are  the  giants  of 
yesteryear?" 

It  would  be  easy  to  list  some  of  the  leaders 
in  Congress  during  the  'SOs  and  '40s,  to  note 
their  high  stature  In  history,  and  to  compare 
them  with  men  occupying  the  same  leader- 
ship positions  today.  The  verdict  would  have 
to  favor  the  veterans. 

There  Is  in  the  Senate  no  Robert  A.  Taft, 
Richard  Russell,  WlUlam  Borah,  George  Nor- 
rls,  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg,  Walter  George, 
Everett  M.  Dlrksen,  or  Huey  Long.  In  the 
House,  no  leader  approaches  the  political  sa- 
gacity of  Sam  Raybum  or  Carl  'Vinson. 

Unfortunately,  this  exercise  would  be  dis- 
honest. My  memories  of  those  early  days  are 
too  clear.  With  an  exception  or  two,  the 
senators  and  representatives  then  encoun- 
tered were  about  the  same  breed  as  now.  The 
years  have  exalted  their  virtues  and  dimmed 
their  faults  Just  as  the  future  will,  undoubt- 
edly, add  luster  to  the  reputations  of  men 
and  women  now  serving.  If,  in  the  '70'8,  there 
is  a  lower  level  of  Intelligence,  Industry,  and 
dedication  among  members  of  Congress,  as 
compared  to  the  past,  I  am  unable  to  detect 
it. 

The  age  level  Is  much  lower  and  that  Is 
all  to  the  good.  A  few  decrepit  chairmen 
cling  to  power  on  Capitol  HUl,  but  the  recent 
election  revealed  their  vulnerability.  Younger 
men  are  taking  over  In  Congress. 
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The  younger  generation  Is  not  to  be  envied 
as  It  takes  a  crack  at  national  and  world 
problems  which  have  not  yielded  to  the  at- 
tacks of  their  elders.  I  plan  to  stick  around 
long  enough  to  write,  I  hope,  about  their 
successful  efforts. 

Changes  In  the  press  are  much  more  evi- 
dent than  In  Congress.  For  a  particular  rea- 
son, I  have  been  cheered  by  the  development 
of  the  newspaper  as  an  assistant  to  the  ordi- 
nary man,  battered  by  frustrations  in  this 
computer  age. 

If  I  were  attempting  to  pick  the  most  nota- 
ble improvement  In  newspapers  in  the  mod- 
ern era,  I  would  cite  the  emergence  of  such 
departments  as  the  Action  Express  column 
In  this  newspaper.  Its  potential  for  mspirlng 
good  win  Is  unbounded. 

The  greatest  reward  of  working  for  a  news- 
paper Is  the  somewhat  similar  opportunity 
to  wage  a  successful  campaign  to  correct 
injustice  In  the  case  of  a  man  or  woman 
otherwise  helpless  against  the  arrogance  of 
bureaucracy.  It  is  here  that  the  reporter  or 
columnist  can,  by  repeated  pounding  on 
such  an  issue,  eventually  summon  public 
opinion  to  the  rescue. 

He  must.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  note, 
have  editors  who  are  patient,  aUowlng  him 
space  to  develop  the  pattern  of  Injustice  to 
an  Individual  whose  only  crime  has  been  zeal 
In  the  performance  of  his  duty.  In  a  case 
such  as  that  of  Otto  P.  Otepka,  eight  years 
may  pass  before  government  yields  and  vin- 
dication is  accomplished.  In  the  similar  case 
of  John  D.  Hemingway,  Justice  Is  still  delayed 
after  four  years,  but  hU  prospects  are  bright- 
ening. 

In  the  last  four  years,  the  political  harass- 
ment of  Dr.  Milton  Margoles  has  been  re- 
peatedly stressed  in  this  space.  There  was 
comfort  last  week  in  reporting  President 
Nixon's  Issuance  of  a  full  and  unconditional 
pardon  to  the  physician.  That  was  a  victory 
over  powerful  political  forces  and.  as  Dr  Mar- 
goles said,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
without  the  help  of  the  press. 

These  rambling  observations  now  come  to 
an  end.  A  year  ago,  when  some  young  friends 
gathered  to  note  my  50th  anniversary  in 
the  newspaper  business.  I  was  Inspired  to 
write  a  sonnet  !n  response.  Its  concluding 
two  lines  will  serve  very  well  here: 
"How  long  we'll  march  together, 

I  don't  know — 
"I'll  take  some  fragrant  memories 
when  I  go!" 
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the  Philippines,  the  government  said.  Mos- 
cow, which  has  no  diplomatic  relations  with 
Manila,  offered  only  to  help  the  Phillppmes 
explore  for  oil  and  to  leave  the  country  once 
a  strike  Is  made. 
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THE     GREAT     OIL     SEARCH:      THE 
SOVIETS     IN     THE     PHILIPPINES 
THE  UNITED  STATES    IN    RUSSIA 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARfCK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
American  people  are  being  told  that  U.S. 
development  of  Soviet  oil  may  be  one  of 
the  solutions  to  the  energy  crisis,  the 
Soviet  Union  announces  that  it  is  ready 
to  explore  for  oil  in  the  Philippines. 

Apparently  the  Soviet  Union  is  also 
experiencing  energy  problems,  and  being 
aware  that  it  does  not  have  the  needed 
oil  potential,  is  looking  elsewhere  while 
encouraging  U.S.  investors  to  squander 
their  time  and  money  in  the  Soviet  oil 
plpedream.  I  include  the  following  news- 
clipping: 

[Prom   the   Washmgton   Prst.  Feb.   8.   1973) 
Soviet   Offer 

Manila.— The  Soviet  Unln  has  expressed 
readiness  to  send  an  cil  exploratisn  team  to 


HON.  FRANK  M.  CLARK 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  the  details  of  an 
interesting  paper  presented  recently  be- 
fore the  Australian  Road  Research  Board 
in  Canberra,  Australia,  by  Mr.  Ted 
Holmes,  former  Associate  Administrator, 
U.S.  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
and  currently  stafif  consultant  Interna- 
tional Road  Federation.  Mr.  Holmes  has 
some  pertinent  and  interesting  comments 
on  "Balanced  Transportation": 
Balanced  Transport  Real  Meaning  Ctted 
"Balanced  transportation"  is  not  simply 
the  distribution  of  the  various  types  of  trans- 
port but  the  balancing  of  transportation 
with  public  and  private  development  en  the 
land  highways  serve. 

That  was  the  thesis  of  a  detailed  paper 
presented  recently  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Australian  Road  Research 
Board  meeting  in  Canberra  by  E.  H.  Holmes, 
former  Assr.ciate  Administrator,  U.S.  Federal 
Highway  Administration  and  currently  StaS 
Consultant,  International  Road  Federation. 
The  problem  of  maintaining  balance  be- 
tween transportation  and  other  development 
has  led  to  an  in-depth  study  by  IRF  entitled 
"The  Coordination  of  Urban  Development 
and  the  Planning  and  Development  of  Trans- 
portntion  Facilities",  with  Mr.  Holmes  as  the 
principal  invcitigator. 

He  already  has  consulted  with  officials  in 
eight  European  countrie.s  and  he  reported  in 
general  term.=;  to  the  Australian  meeting  on 
some  findings  In  the  field  of  planninsr.  rsali- 
Eation  of  the  plan.^.  financing  and  citizen 
participation. 

Pointing  out  that  it  would  still  be  some 
tim3  before  his  final  detailed  report  was 
madi,  JTr.  Holmes  made  thi.>  commen.; 

"In  Th3  United  States  we  are  w  ni  to  dis.- 
mis.s  E-roocan  experience  on  the  grounds 
that  'things  there  are  different.'  C.^rtalnly 
they  are  different,  but  in  my  visits  to  Eu- 
rope I  have  found  far  more  similarities  than 
differences,  even  or  perhaps  especially  in  the 
area  of  motor  vehicle  transportation". 

"And  it  seems  likely  that  there  Is  far  less 
difference  betv.cen  tlio  United  S'ates  and 
Europe  than  between  countries  within  Eu- 
rope and  b.'tv.een  states  within  tho  United 
States. 

"I  am  under  no  illusions  that  the  product 
of  this  IRF  project  on  which  I  am  engaged 
will  have  any  visible  Impact  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  pres- 
ervation of  our  heavy  Investment  in  high- 
ways and  motor  vehicles  demands  control 
over  the  use  of  the  land  our  highwavs  serve, 
and  in  their  own  selfish  Interests  if  for  no 
other  reason,  highway  officials  could  well  af- 
ford to  take  the  lead  in  gaining  acceptance 
of  effective  land  use  control. 

"I  am  also  convinced  that  elements  of 
European  practice  could  be  synthesized  into 
a  procedure  for  control  of  development  with- 
in our  political  system.  If  we  are  ready  to  ac- 
cept it. 

"In  my  opinion  as  a  nation  we  are  not 
ready.  But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  some 
states  that  may  be  becoming  sufficiently  con- 
cerned about  urban  development  in  their  fu- 
ture that  they  may  soon  be  ready  and  will- 
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Ing  to  accept  the  necessary  degree  of  control 
of  land  use.  When  that  time  comes,  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  as  developed  by  projects 
such  as  this,  can  provide  useful  guidelines. 
"And  hopefully  in  the  meantime,  the  prod- 
uct of  this  and  other  project.s  like  it  may 
help  to  speed  the  day  when  some  unit  of  our 
government  will  adopt  effective  land  use  con- 
trol measures  and  strike  a  sound  balance 
between  transportation  and  other  develop- 
ment." 

FIGURE   presented 

Mr.  Holmes  cited  figures  to  show  the  ex- 
tent of  highway  transportation  In  the  United 
States  noting  an  annual  traffic  volume  in- 
crease of  4^;  .  In  intercity  movement.  88 ""r 
of  the  total  miles  traveled  Is  by  private  ve- 
hicle and  2%  by  bus.  meaning  90 ^  total  on 
highways. 

"Apart  from  the  economic  aspects.  Impor- 
tant as  they  are.  the  situation  in  intercity 
movement  boils  down  to  the  highway  system 
having  to  provide  for  nine-tenths  of  the  per- 
son miles  of  travel  and  four-tenths  of  the 
ton  miles  of  goods  and  commodities 

"In  Intra-clty  movement,  of  course,  the 
story  is  different.  Here  virtually  all  goods 
movement  is  by  truck,  but  unfortunately  de- 
liberate provision  for  it  Is  seldom  considered 
in  our  planning  and  the  total  dependence  of 
the  city  on  the  motor  truck  and  the  street 
system  is  generally  overh  oked  or  over-shad- 
owed by  the  problem  of  personal  travel. 

"In  the  smaller  urban  areas,  those  below 
50.0C0  population,  all  personal  travel  is  by 
highway,  virtually  all  by  pri-.ate  vehicle.  It  is 
only  in  the  "urbanized  areas  that  public 
transportation  appears  as  a  factor,  but  even 
here  it  is  of  little  significance  except  in  our 
largest  cities.  In  all  urban;?ed  areas  (those 
with  50.000  cr  more  populaticn  SS"".  of  all 
trips  were  by  automobile.  5'"'r  by  bus  and  27c 
by  rail,  either  rapid  transit  or  commuter 
railroad.  And  thLs  2';  is  virtually  all  in  our 
five  cities  with  subways  and  nearly  half  of 
that  In  New  York,  Thus  the  question  of  dis- 
tribution by  mode  is  a  specialized  or  localized 
problem,  and  not  tne  of  general  concern  The 
question  might  quite  reasonably  be  raised  as 
to  whether  this  should  be  a  rnatter  of  na- 
tional concern. 

"Looking  at  our  largest  metropolitan  areas, 
we  have  not  one  problem  but  two  very  dis- 
tinctly different  ones.  First  is  that  of  the 
peak  hour  movement,  five  days  a  week,  to 
and  from  the  downtown  area,  and  the  second 
the  general  travel  throughout  the  entire  area 
all  days  and  Into  the  night  seven  days  a  week 
in  most  of  the  largest  areas  not  more  than 
5',  of  the  trips  are  to  or  from  the  downtown 
area,  and  40  or  more  percent  of  those  trips 
are  In  the  morning  and  evening  peak.  Yet 
it  is  tliis  problem  of  access  to  'he  downtown 
areas  of  our  largest  cities  that  has  produced 
what  ;-,  called  the  'transportation  crisis'  in 
our  cities,  where  In  fact  in  transportation 
viewed  on  a  24-hour-a-day.  seven-days-a- 
week  basis  we've  never  had  it  so  good.  .  .  . 

REASON   FOR   CRISIS 

"It  is  not  a  result  of  delibera'e  political  or 
economic  decision  that  some  certain  portion 
of  our  national  effort  should  be  devoted  to 
highways  and  their  use.  Rather  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  application  of  private  resources  and 
the  mobilization  of  user  charges  by  the  sev- 
eral levels  of  government  to  accomplish  a 
purpose  desired  by  the  public." 

He  said  the  United  Stares  has  had  a  unique 
opportunity  to  measure  the  effect  of  high- 
ways through  the  Interstate  System  which 
started  from  scratch  and  which  has  80';  of 
its  42,500  miles  completed.  It  is  estimated  it 
will  have  cost  $75  billion  by  completion  but 
by  that  time,  user  savings,  in  operating  costs, 
accident  cost  reduction  and  time  savings  will 
have  reached  $108  billion.  The  additional  sav- 
ing of  time  for  passenger  cars  was  r.ot  in- 
cluded In  the  computation. 

Turning  to  public  transportation.  Mr. 
Holmes  said  there  was  an  obvious  need  in 
urban  areas 

'But   the   question   can   be   raised,   in    the 
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wrlttr's  opinion,  as  to  wheth?r  this  Is  properly 
a  pr  )blem  of  national  concern,  and  not  sim- 
ply chether  highway  funds  should  be  fun- 
nele  1  off  from  the  highway  program  to  aid  In 
prov  Idlng  rapid  transit  for  cities  as  they  are 
deve  loping." 

Hi  said  that  of  $10  billion  authorized  for 
masi.  transit,  more  than  two-thirds  will  go 
to  s  Libways  and  "will  have  no  impact  on 
transportation  save  In  ten  or  a  dozen  cities 
and  »rlll  have  little  Impact  on  the  total  trans- 
port itlon  needs  even  In  those  cities,  save  for 
travel  to  and  from  the  central  core." 

NO   POUCT 

Mf .  Holmes  said  there  was  no  effective  na- 
tion il  transportation  policy  in  the  United 
Stats. 

F  ederal  aid  for  two  major  modes  of  travel 
and  transportation,  highway  and  air  are  fully 
supp  orted  by  their  users.  Both  are  programs 
of  nitlonal  scope  and  logically  of  national 
cone  »m. 

The 


third  major  mode — public  transporta- 

In  urban  areas — cannot  support  Itself 

nust  have  aid  from  some  public  source  If 

to  be  preserved.  It  is  a  matter  of  local 

than  national  concern,  however,  and 

question    could    well    be    raised    as    to 

federal  funds  should  be  directed  to 

end.  It  is  not  a  factor  in  transportation 

national   basis,   and   could   better   be 

a  cost  of  maintaining  the  cities  as 

are  built  and  are  building  .  .  . 

VTiat  is  unfortunately  overlooked  in  all 

llscusslon  and  debates   is  that  save  a 

percentage  of  the  trips,  transit  is  not 

alternative  to  highways.  It   is  a  supple- 

and  providing  It  will  not  materially  re- 

traJBc  congestion.  In  most  cities  with 

transit  it  wUl  be  found  that  the  heaviest 

congestion    is    on    the    streets    under 

the    subways    run  .  .  .  Most    riders 

to  the  subways  not  from  automobiles 

1  rom  surface  transit  lines  or  drove  to  the 

transit  stations  instead  of  all  the  way 

thus  simply  shifting  the  points  of 
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Rererring  to  criticism  of  highways  by  en- 
vlror  mentallsts,  Mr.  Holmes  detailed  federal 
legls  atlon  requiring  consideration  of  the  en- 
vlror  ment  in  highway  planning.  Involved  are 
pru  lent"  alternatives,  the  problem  of  dis- 
rupt on  of  neighborhoods,  the  question  of  air 
pollu  tlon 

Wl  lie  there  Is  no  doubt  the  automobile 
pollu  tes  the  atmosphere,  Mr.  Holmes  pointed 
out  that  federal  legislation  requires  the  vir- 
tual elimination  of  air  pollution  by  motor 
vehicles  after  1976.  In  fact  he  said  "we  have 
an  Ir  congruous  situation  in  which  there  are 
feder  il  requirements  already  in  effect  which 
may  well  be  unnecessarily  severe,  but  which 
woul  1  virtually  eliminate  vehicular  air  pollu- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  groups  calling  for 
alternative  to  the  motor  vehicle." 

ACT    REQUIREMENT 

explained  the  National  Environmental 
rfcquires  that  environmental  factors  must 
fxjlly  considered  in  major  highway  decl- 


Interpreting  this  requirement  the 
(Environmental  Protection  Agency) 
a  written  environmental  impact 
to  be  prepared  for  each  project  for 
by  the  EPA.  .  .  With  the  thousands  of 
aid  highway  projects  each  year,  delays 
In  apbroving  projects  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Adml  ilstratlon  have  been  severe,  especially  in 
proje  Its  where  the  design  had  largely  been 
accor  ipllshed  prior  to  the  application  of  the 
t  nd  the  project  had  to  be  pulled  out  of 
{ ipellne'  of  preconstructlon  work." 

Mr.    Holmes    turned    to    what    he 
the   major   problem  of   balanced 
the  balance  between  trans- 
portakion  and  other  development,  public  and 
prlva  te. 

Could  we  strike  a  balance,  and  maintain 
that  )alance.  between  the  way  our  cities  grow 
and  ■  he  amount  and  form  of  transportation 
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we  provide  to  serve  that  growth,  the  problems 
arising  from  special  interest  groups  Jockeying 
for  favored  position  and  the  disharmony 
between  the  community  and  the  transporta- 
tion Interests  would  certain  be  alleviated  and 
might,  for  practical  purposes,  disappear  .  .  . 
"Since  1965,  In  conformance  with  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1962.  federal  aid 
highway  programs  cannot  be  approved  in  any 
urbanized  area  unless  they  are  based  on  a 
'continuing  comprehensive  transportation 
planning  process  carried  on  cooperatively  by 
the  states  and  the  local  communities"  .  .  . 

SIMPLE    APPROACH 

"In  principle  the  approach  is  very  simple — 
develop  a  land  use  plan,  or  better  several 
alternative  plans,  calculate  the  transporta- 
tion requirements  for  each,  ask  the  people 
of  the  area  which  plan  they  prefer,  and  then 
go  ahead  and  execute  It    .  .  . 

"But  the  planning  tools  are  not  designed  to 
ascertain  Just  what  form  of  community  the 
people  really  want,  or  perhaps  can  have 
within  the  available  resources,  and  they  can- 
not execute  the  public  aspects  of  the  plan 
nor  control  the  private  development  envi- 
sioned In  the  adopted  plan  of  land  use.  Other 
programs  and  other  tools  are  necessary  to  do 
those  things.  And  those  are  what  we  lack 
to  Insure  'balanced'  transportation.  Trans- 
portation plans  can  provide  for  a  balance 
between  automobile  and  transit  travel  or  the 
private  and  public  modes.  The  highway 
portion  of  plans,  usually  components  of  a 
statewide  highway  plan,  can  In  large  measure 
be  financed  from  federal  and  state  highway 
user  funds,  and  highway  programs  move 
quickly  forward.  ... 

"Funds  for  developing  transit  facilities 
come  largely  from  local  sources,  with  little 
state  aid  and  significant  federal  aid  only  In 
recent  years,  and  often  little  progress  Is  made 
In  that  mode — a  situation  leading  to  criticism 
that  the  plan  was  'highway  oriented'  when 
in  fact  It  was  the  program,  not  the  plan  that 
was  at  fault. 

But  the  real  problem  comes  In  keeping 
private  development  In  line  with  the  plan. 
The  unfortunate  experience  has  been  that 
private  development  goes  on  almost  un- 
checked, with  zoning  the  only  land  use 
control  we  have,  and  that  In  many  cases, 
particularly  In  the  urbanizing  areas  around 
the  larger  cities,  so  weak  as  to  be  almost 
Ineffectual.  Zoning  seems  almost  invariably 
to  give  way  to  economic  pressure,  .^s  a  result 
high  density  use,  residential  aid  commercial, 
has  followed  new  highway  construction  as 
accessibility  to  undeveloped  or  lightly  de- 
veloped land  has  been  Improved,  often  quite 
Inconsistent  with  the  plan.  Hlghwavs  become 
congested  and  can  no  longer  serve  their  desig- 
nated purpose,  and  the  Inner  cltv  is  pressed 
to  accept  still   more  automobiles  .  . 

"In  plain  fact,  cities  as  they  are  developing 
are  creating  transportation  problems  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  transportation  cannot 
solve." 
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POSTAL  EMPLOYEES  RIGHT  TO 
STRIKE 

I  


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNI\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 22.  1971.  I  stood  on  this  floor  to 
introduce  a  bill  which  would  authorize 
the  employees  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
the  same  right  to  strike  that  is  guaran- 
teed to  employees  in  the  private  sector 
by  Federal  legislation. 

I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  a  year 
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previous  we  had  enacted  a  bill  into  law 
that  was  held  out  as  the  Magna  Carta 
for  postal  employees.  It  allegedly  put 
employees  in  the  Postal  Service  on  com- 
parable terms  to  the  employees  in  the 
private  sector  in  terms  of  engaging  in 
collective  bargaining  through  represent- 
atives of  their  own  choosing.  I  pointed 
out  that  it  guaranteed  the  postal  em- 
ployees all  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
obligations  that  employees  in  the  private 
sector  possessed,  except  for  the  one 
right — the  most  fundamental  right — 
that  any  employee,  and  particularly  a 
trade  unionist  possessed,  that  is:  the 
right  to  strike.  At  that  point  I  stated: 
Without  that  right,  the  union  is  for  all 
forms  and  purposes  a  paper  dragon  and  has 
no  means  of  bringing  any  economic  pressure 
whatsoever  on  an  employer. 

I  then  quoted  from  a  concurring  opin- 
ion in  a  district  court  decision  involving 
postal  workers,  wherein  the  judge  stated: 

It  is  by  no  means  clear  to  me  that  the 
right  to  strike  Is  not  fundamental.  The  right 
to  strike  seems  Intimately  related  to  the 
right  to  form  labor  organizations  ...  A 
union  that  never  strikes,  or  which  can  make 
no  credible  threat  to  strike  may  wither  away 
in  Ineffectiveness.  That  fact  Is  not  irrelevant 
to  the  constitutional  calculations.  Indeed,  in 
several  decisions,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  the  First  Amendment  right  of  as- 
sociation is  at  least  concerned  with  essen- 
tial organizational  activities  which  give  the 
particular  association  life  and  promote  Its 
fvindamental  purposes. 

Collective  bargaining  only  works  when 
both  sides — management  and  labor — can 
sit  across  the  bargaining  table  as  equals, 
each  one  having  certain  weapons  to 
equalize  the  strength  of  the  other: 
labor — the  power  to  strike,  and  manage- 
ment— the  power  of  the  lockout.  But  in 
the  Postal  Service  collective  bargaining 
the  deck  is  stacked  against  an  employee 
and  his  union  representative  who  is  for- 
bidden to  strike,  while  management — 
which  is  to  say,  the  Postal  Service— has 
the  right  of  lockout,  or  more  precisely, 
the  right  under  Federal  law  to  not  only 
discharge,  but  to  imprison  the  employee 
for  striking.  It  is,  therefore,  little  wonder 
that  Postal  Service  employees  bitterly 
characterize  this  kind  of  "collective  bar- 
gaining" as  "collective  begging." 

I  wish  to  point  out  again  today  as  I 
did  at  the  time  I  originally  introduced 
this  bill  in  the  92d  Congress,  that  in 
fact  what  we  did  in  enacting  the  Postal 
Reorganization  Act  was  to  hold  out  a 
short  piece  of  bait  to  the  employee  and 
at  the  same  time  withhold  the  most  basic 
fundamental  right  employees  in  a  true 
collective  bargaining  situation  ever 
have— that  is,  the  right  to  strike. 

A  representative  of  one  of  the  Postal 
Service  unions  pointed  out  at  hearings 
conducted  on  the  previous  bill  that  the 
40th  American  Assembly,  a  respected 
conservative  organization,  had  expressed 
concern  that  government  should  not  set 
either  an  unrealistic  or  unfair  prohibi- 
tion agtdnst  employees  tuid  concluded 
that  public  employees  should  have  at 
least  a  limited  right  to  strike.  That 
assembly,  at  its  Western  Conference  in 
May  1972,  went  even  further.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  more  than  100  leaders  of 
government,     management,     education 
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and  labor  that  took  part  in  this  meeting 
that  Government  workers  should  have 
the  same  rights  to  unionize,  bargain  col- 
lectively and  strike  as  workers  in  private 
industry  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  true  of  all  Gov- 
ernment employees,  then  it  is  certainly 
even  more  true  for  the  employees  of  the 
Postal  Service  who  have  been  removed 
from  the  protective  umbrella  of  Congress 
insofar  as  their  wages,  rights,  benefits 
and  working  conditions  are  concerned, 
but  who  are  nevertheless  denied  the 
basically  essential  weapon  which  would 
put  them  on  equal  footing  with  the  em- 
ployer, the  Postal  Service. 

This  constitutes  a  double  standard  be- 
ing enforced  by  the  Government,  that  of 
prosecuting  private  individuals  for  fail- 
ure to  end  discrimination,  while  tolera- 
ting discrimination  in  its  own  establish- 
ments. Government  as  a  labor  arbitrator 
bans  restrictive  practices  of  employers 
and  discourages  pimitive  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  employees.  But  the  Government 
and.  in  the  present  instance,  the  Postal 
Service  as  an  employer,  is  engaging  In 
the  same  negative  practices  that  it  con- 
demns in  others. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  again  to- 
day this  bill  to  remove  the  postal 
employees  from  this  special  category  and 
to  grant  them  full  parity  with  the  rest 
of  the  employees  in  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy.  I  include  the  attached 
section-by-section  analysis  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section    1.    States    that    the   act   shall    be 
known    as   "The    Postal    Reorganization   Act 
Amendments  of   1973." 

Section  2(a).  This  section,  by  striking  the 
reference  to  Sec.  3333  would  remove  the  re- 
quirements that  every  Postal  employee  take 
an  oath  not  to  strike.  By  adding  the  proviso 
at  the  end  of  the  subsection  the  applicability 
of  Section  7311  is  removed  insofar  as  Postal 
employees  are  concerned.  This  is  the  pro- 
hibition against  striking.  The  section  con- 
tains various  other  prohibitions  but  the 
courts  have  invalidated  all  but  the  strike 
prohibitions. 

(b)  This  section  removes  Postal  employees 
from  the  applicability  of  criminal  penalties 
(Sec.  1918.  Title  18  U.S.C.)  which  may  be  im- 
posed against  employees  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment for  striking.  The  remainder  of  that 
section  has  also  been  invalidated  by  the 
courts.  \ 

Section  3.  This  section  would  repeal  that 
portion  of  Chapter  12 — "Employee-Manage- 
ment Agreements"  entitled  "Labor  Disputes" 
and  which  sets  forth  the  machinery  for  man- 
datory arbitration  In  the  event  of  an  impasse 
between  labor  and  management  which  in  an 
ordinary  non-governmental  situation  might, 
but  not  necessarily,  lead  to  a  strike.  Since 
this  was  inserted  in  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  as  an  alternative  to  the  right  to 
strike  it  is  logical  to  eliminate  it  when  the 
strike  restrictions  are  removed. 

Section  4.  In  striking  Sec.  1207  the  provi- 
sions for  mediation  were  also  removed.  This 
section  would  merely  make  the  general  law 
provisions  of  conciliation  applicable  to  the 
Postal  Service.  Please  note  that  it  also  con- 
tains the  Taft-Hartley  provisions  for  han- 
dling "National  Emergency"  strike  situations. 
Section  5.  This  section  would  remove  the 
prohibition  against  postal  employees  being 
afnilated  with  a  labor  organization,  which 
Imposes  upon  them  an  obligation  to  engage 
In  a  strike  against  the  government. 
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MORE  SUPPORT  FOR  STANDING 
COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT 
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EXPRESS  BUS  SERVICE 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

OF    COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  93d  Congress,  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  establish  a 
standing  Committee  on  the  Environment 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Today,  I 
am  introducing  the  proposal  with  12  ad- 
ditional cosponsors.  This  brings  to  140 
the  number  of  Congressmen  who  have 
joined  with  me  in  offering  this  proposal. 

It  is  my  thinking  that  the  broad  sup- 
port existing  in  the  House  for  a  stand- 
ing Committee  on  the  Environment  jus- 
tifies hearings  on  the  proposal  at  an 
early  date.  The  House  must  reorganize  it- 
self to  the  task  of  meeting  threats  to 
our  environment.  Without  one  commit- 
tee having  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
air  pollution,  water  pollution,  herbicide 
and  pesticide  abuse,  noise  control,  and 
solid  waste  management  our  efforts  will 
continue  to  be  fragmented. 

Nothing  more  clearly  indicates  frag- 
mentation in  the  congressional  efforts  to 
improve  environmental  quality  than  does 
the  number  of  committees  before  which 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
must  testify.  During  the  first  session  of 
the  92d  Congress,  EPA  testified  before 
eight  committees  of  the  Senate,  eight 
committees  of  the  House,  and  two  joint 
committees  for  a  total  of  18  different 
committees.  During  the  second  session 
of  the  92d  Congress,  testimony  was  pre- 
sented before  eight  Senate  committees, 
10  House  committees,  and  one  joint  com- 
mittee for  a  total  of  19  different  commit- 
tees. 

The  important  feature  of  the  standing 
committee  proposal  as  distinguished 
from  proposals  to  create  a  select  com- 
mittee or  a  joint  committee  is  the  fact 
that  a  standing  committee  would  have 
legislative  jurisdiction,  including  the  au- 
thority to  have  bills  referred  to  it  and 
the  authority  to  report  bills  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  It  would  represent  a 
streamlining  of  the  House  and  not  merely 
create  another  layer  in  legislative 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  the  following  Members  are  today 
joining  in  cosponsoring  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment: 

James  Corman  of  California. 

Samtjel  Devinb  of  Ohio. 

Walter  Fauntroy  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  * 

Andrew  J.  Hinshaw  of  California. 

Morgan  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Antonio  Won  Pat  of  Guam. 

Otis  Pike  of  New  York. 

Bertram  Podell  of  New  York. 

Joel  Pritchard  of  Washington. 

Ronald  Sarasin  of  Connecticut. 

Dick  Shoup  of  Montana. 

Bob  Wilson  of  California. 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Estimate  is  con- 
sidering a  petition  submitted  by  the 
Riverdale  Transit  Corp.  in  the  Bronx  for 
a  permanent  franchise  to  run  express 
buses  from  Riverdale  to  mid-Manhattan. 
The  route  that  the  bus  company  has 
been  using  and  for  which  it  has  requested 
permanent  status  runs  down  Fifth  Ave- 
nue and  returns  via  Madison  Avenue  with 
several  stops  in  mid-Manliattan.  The  ex- 
press bus  has  proven  to  be  successful  and 
popular  among  Riverdale  residents  work- 
ing and  shopping  in  Manhattan. 

The  route  is  opposed,  however,  by  some 
Manhattanites  who  fear  that  additional 
buses  coming  down  mid-Manhattan  will 
increase  noise  and  pollution. 

My  congressional  district  is  in  Man- 
hattan, and  I  support  the  transit  com- 
pany's application.  I  believe  that  its  ex- 
press service  is  the  type  of  bus  service 
that  should  be  expanded,  not  thwarted. 
Realistically,  the  alternative  to  such  ex- 
press service  is  more  private  cars  com- 
ing into  Manhattan,  and  this,  I  would 
submit,  produces  more  pollution — and 
more  congestion — for  the  neighboring 
residents  than  buses  which  can  and  must 
be  required  to  carry  effective  emission 
control  devices.  Furthermore,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  streets  of  New 
York  belong  to  all  New  Yorkers  and  not 
just  the  particular  neighborhood  in 
which  they  are  located.  The  people  of 
Riverdale  have  a  right  to  eflBcient  access 
to  the  central  city. 

New  York  City,  and  Manhattan  in 
particular,  is  faced  with  a  serious  pollu- 
tion problem.  And  just  recently  a  Fed- 
eral court  told  the  State  that  it  will  not 
be  allowed  a  2 -year  extension  beyond  the 
1975  deadline  to  reduce  its  pollution  to 
an  acceptable  level.  To  achieve  the  air 
quality  required  by  law.  major  changes 
will  have  to  be  made  in  the  city's  traffic 
patterns.  According  to  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation  which  has  drawn  up  an  air 
quality  implementation  plan  to  meet  the 
air  quality  standards,  the  influx  of  cars 
into  the  central  business  district — CBD — 
will  have  to  be  reduced  and  greater  use 
be  made  of  mass  transit.  In  its  report, 
the  department  spoke  favorably  of  the 
success  in  express  bus  service  feeding 
mid-Manhattan.  The  institution  and 
growth  of  this  service  from  several  of  the 
city's  outer  borough  has  reduced  an  on- 
going diversion  of  people  from  mass 
transportation  to  their  cars  in  traveling 
into  the  CBD. 

Just  this  week  I  testified  before  the 
Senate  Housing  Subcommittee  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  I  have  introduced  to 
expand  the  Federal  mass  transit  pro- 
gram. I  pointed  out  that  only  through  im- 
proved public  transportation  will  many 
cities  like  New  York  be  able  to  meet  the 
air  quality  standards  mandated  by  the 
1970  Clean  Air  Act.  The  health  of  our 
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citizens  requires  the  air  quality  stand- 
ar  is  mandated  by  the  1970  law.  But,  to 
m(  et  these  standards  cities  will  have  to 
Te<  eive  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
er  iment  to  improve  their  transit  system. 
n  the  case  of  the  Riverdale  express 
sei  vice  we  have  an  operation  that  is  pro- 
vlc  ing  its  riders  with  a  practical,  and  for 
mi  ny  a  preferable,  alternative  to  the 
au;omobile.  This  kind  of  bus  service 
be  refits  the  whole  city  of  New  York,  as 
we  1  as  the  residents  of  Riverdale. 


PERSPECTIVE   ON   VIETNAM   PEACE 
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]ir. 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OF    TEXAS 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8.  1973 

PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  below  is  a 

perspective  on  the  Vietnam  peace  which 

recently  in  the  Daily  Texan, 

newspaper  of  the  University  of  Texas 

\ustin. 

he  article  was  written  by  Prof.  Walt 
Rofetow.  Since  Dr.  Rostow  was  intimately 
im  olved  with  Vietnam  policy  during  the 
Johnson  administration.  I  find  his  per- 
.e  now  quite  useful  and  want  to 
sh4re  it  with  my  colleagues  here, 
he  article  reads  as  follows : 
^ldent!y,  the   wobbly  cease-fire   In  Vlet- 
-S  which  went  Into  effect  on  the  evening 
anuary  27th  co'.ad  prove  either  the  prel- 
to  a  resumption  of  major  hostilities  In 
hina  or  the  prelude  to  stable  peace, 
the  hopeful  s'Ae.  five  essential  elements 
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t  over  the  years  by  the  United  States 

the     government    of    South     Vietnam 

»  are  present  in  the  agreements: 

DMZ  at  the  17th  parallel  Is  recognized 

line  of  demarcation  not  to  be  violated 

'orce.  reanlfication  to  come  about   (as  In 

only   "by   peaceful    means,    through 

latlon  between  North  and  South  Viet- 

wlthout  coercion  or  annexation." 

vulnerable   flanks   of  South   Vietnam 

protected   by   the   reaffirmation    of   the 

;va  Accords  of  1954  on  Laos  and  Cam- 

.,  guaranteeing  their  independence,  and 

;he    1962    Accords    on    Laos:    all    foreign 

■3,     including     the     North     Vietnamese. 

leave,  and  further  infiltration  of  South 

nam  Is  forbidden  from  the  present  for- 

■n,   except   for  monitored   replacement  of 

Ing  equipment  and  personnel. 

le  cea.se-fire  is  to  be  monitored  by  sub- 

itlil   international   forces,   not  bound  by 

"V       In       Investigating       violations. 

with  their  own  transport,  including 

ters. 

international  conference  to  be  con- 

wlthln   thirty  days   will,   presumably, 

these  principles  and  provide  similar 

inspection  provisions. 

!f-determinatlon    for    the    South    Vlet- 

Is  pfflrmed  and  the  organiratlon  of 

Ions  Is  to  be  arranged  by  a  committee 

in  which  the  G\T*  has  a  veto. 

thl-   flowed  from  Hanoi's  momentous 

.  revealed  on  October  8.  1972.  to  move 

a    cease-fire    without    demanding    prior 

■"-  In  the  GVN.  That  decision  ended  a 

'.ng  Impasse  of  at  least  seven  vears. 

the  pitfalls  are  numerous  and.  in  some 

.  ln?vltable  In  a  process  of  peacemaking 

starts  with  a  cease-fire  In  place.  For  ex- 

e.    U.S.    forces    move    out    quickly   and 

mines  are  promptly  removed  from  North 

waters,  whereas  the  North  Vlet- 

forres  In  South  Vietnam  are  placed 

:r  pressure  to  leave  only  as  the  provisions 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  Laos  and  Cambodia  are  fully  implement- 
ed. The  terrain  of  Laos  and  Cambodia,  as  well 
as  the  western  part  of  the  DMZ,  lends  Itself 
to  violation  of  the  provisions  on  infiltration, 
even  with  an  alert  and  flexible  international 
monitoring  force.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if 
the  Communists  will  negotiate  promptly  with 
the  GVN  to  acljleve  national  elections,  or  stall 
within  the  fraonework  of  the  cease-fire  to 
build  up  military  and  political  enclaves  with- 
in South  Vietnam.  From  the  Communist 
point  of  view  an  extremely  delicate  and  im- 
portant issue  is  unresolved  and  must  be 
negotiated  with  the  GVN;  the  release  of  Com- 
munist prisoners.  As  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment has  Indicated,  bearing  as  It  does  the 
wound  stripes  of  almost  twenty  years  of 
monitoring  experience  in  Indochina.  It  is  es- 
sential that  the  forth-coming  International 
conference  create  a  responsible  body  to  which 
the  inspection  group  In  Vietnam  can  report 
cease-fire  violations.  And  the  list  of  problems 
which  makes  the  agreement  fragile  could  be 
extended. 

The  outcome  will  hinge  on  many  factors, 
starting  with  the  unity  and  steadiness  in 
these  complex  circumstances  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  South  Vietnam.  The  pos- 
ture and  policy  of  Russia  and  China,  as  they 
will  emerge  in  the  forthcoming  conference, 
will,  of  course,  be&r  on  the  outcome:  has 
either  or  both  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  old  conflict  for  Influence  in  Hanoi  and 
their  abiding  interest  In  extending  their  in- 
fluence in  Southeast  Asia  would  best  be 
sen'ed  by  stable  peace? 

And,  there  is  Hanoi  itself.  The  greatest 
hope  for  peace  lies  in  a  possibility  I,  at  least, 
cannot  confidently  assess.  For  almost  all  of 
their  mature  lives  the  men  who  be."r  respon- 
sibility In  H.inol  sought  to  succeed  to  the 
French  colonial  empire  In  Asia.  After  achiev- 
ing a  part  of  their  dream  In  1954.  they  revived 
the  military  struggle  in  1958.  They  did  so  In 
the  post-Sputnik  period  when  the  whole 
Communist  wor'd  w;is  enflamed  with  new 
hopes  and  ambitions  for  the  extension  of 
Communist  power.  Crlsefi  in  Berlin,  the 
Congo,  and  the  Caribbe.nn.  as  well  as  In 
Southeast  Asia,  reflected  this  mood.  It  began 
to  wane  in  the  West  after  the  Cuba  missile 
crisis  in  the  autumn  of  1962.  In  Asia  things 
began  to  change  slowly  by  the  end  of  1965. 
rfer  the  .American  forces  dispatched  in  July 
by  President  Johnson  stopped  the  disintegra- 
tion of  South  Vietnam  and  the  Communist 
coup  In  Indonesia  failed.  The  determined 
men  In  Hanoi  persisted.  howe%-er.  down  to  the 
failure  of  their  massive  offensive  which  began 
on  M.»rch  30.  1972. 

Now,  what  do  they  see?  North  and  South 
Korea  in  negotiation;  Ea.st  and  West  Ger- 
many In  negotiation:  President  Nixon  deal- 
ing constructively  with  their  great  (but 
mutually  hostile)  allies  In  Peking  .ind  Mos- 
cow; most  of  Asia  moving  forward  rapidly  in 
economic  and  social  development,  while 
North  Vietnam  remains  a  dreary  military  en- 
campment, its  progress  arrested  for  some 
fourteen  years.  Perhaps  (as  In  North  Korea  i 
these  dedicated  Communists  will  conclude 
that  an  historical  phase  has  arrived,  inap- 
propriate for  war  and  revolution,  in  which, 
to  use  their  phrase,  "building  socialism  in 
the  North"  should  enjoy  priority,  for  a  time 
at  least.  Perhaps  some  ycirs  of  concentr.i- 
tio  1  on  these  constructive  tasks  will  create 
a  vested  interest  in  getting  on  with  them. 
Perhaps  the  present  leaders  will  come  to 
perceive  that  the  rise  of  an  authentic  na- 
tionalism in  post-colonial  Southeast  Asia  has 
overtaken  the  dream  of  their  youth  that  a 
Communist  Hanoi  could  exercise  hegemony 
In  the  area.  Perhaps  a  new  generation  of 
le-iders  will  come  to  responsibility  to  whom 
the  glories  of  Dlenblenphu  and  the  political 
victory  In  Paris  In  1954  are  part  of  history, 
not  guides  for  current  policy. 

Perhaps.  But  if  something  like  this  proc- 
ess Is  to  take  place,  we  Americans  must  con- 
tinue   to    bear    a    heavy    responsibility.    The 
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Congress  and  the  American  people  must 
support  President  Nixon  In  his  determina- 
tion that  the  cease-fire  yield  "a  peace  that 
lasts."  Hanoi  will  watch  closely  whether 
American  sensitivity  to  violations  of  the 
agreement  declines,  once  our  prisoners  are 
home.  We  will  have  to  back  our  government 
In  assuring  "that  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment must  be  scrupulously  adhered  to" 
while  also  reaching  out  to  North  Vietnam  In 
the  spirit  of  reconciliation  President  Nixon 
offered. 

It  Is  simply  not  good  enough  to  deplore 
the  horrors  of  WEir  or  to  rejoice  at  the  end 
of  the  killing  without  facing  up  to  the 
conditions  for  stable  peace.  This  Is  what  we 
owe  to  the  American  dead  and  wounded, 
to  the  millions  of  human  beings  In  Asia  who 
have  died  or  suffered  from  this  war,  to 
ourselves,     and     to    our    children. — W.     W. 

ROSTOW. 


A  PROBLEM  OF  CHILD  NEGLECT 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  being 
a  proponent  of  legislation  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  system  of  national  health 
security,  I  want  to  acknowledge  the  ef- 
forts of  another  crusader  in  the  field  of 
mental  health. 

Mike  Gorman,  the  executive  director 
of  the  National  Committee  Against  Men- 
tal Illness,  has  been  described  as  "the 
country's  greatest  missionary  for  mental 
health."  Mr,  Gorman,  a  professional 
journalist,  internationally  recognized  for 
his  crusading  efforts  against  mental  ill- 
ness, began  his  long  battle  to  bring  the, 
plight  of  the  mentally  ill  to  pubhc  at- 
tention in  1945  as  a  reporter  for  the  Daily 
Oklahoman. 

Since  then  he  has  served  under  Presi- 
dents Truman  and  Kennedy  in  the  ca- 
pacities of  Director  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Health  Needs  of  the  Na- 
tion, Eind  a  framer  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion recommendations  which  passed  the 
Congress  as  the  landmark  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  of  1963,  re- 
pectively. 

He  is  the  author  of  many  books  on  the 
subject  of  mental  illness  and  has  re- 
ceived honorary  degrees  from  the  New 
York  University.  He  is  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  is  fellow  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

In  honor  of  Mr.  Gorman's  unprece- 
dented achievements  in  the  field  of  men- 
tal illness  I  have  the  privilege  of  reading 
a  speech  that  was  delivered  by  him  on 
December  1,  1972.  in  Houston,  Tex.,  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Texas  Associa- 
tion for  Mental  Health.  His  words  of 
mercy  for  the  unfortunate  multitudes  is 
worth  heeding  by  this  honored  body  of 
legislators. 

As  the  speech  was  delivered  while  Con- 
gress was  in  adjournment,  I  offer  it  now 
for  the  Members'  consideration: 
Child  Development  Center  Legislation: 

Our  Highest  PRioHmr 
(Keynote  address  to  annual  meeting,  Texas 

Association  for  Mental  Health,  December  1, 

1972,    Embassy    Room.    Shamrock    Hilton 

H:-tel.    Houston,    Tex.,    by    Mike    German, 

Washington,  D.C..  executive  director.  Na- 
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tlonal  Committee  Against  Mental  Illness, 
member,    Joint    Commission    on    Menttd 
Health  of  Children,  fellow,  American  Psy- 
chiatric   Association,    honorary,    and    fel- 
low, American  Public  Health  Association) 
In  1965  Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoff  Intro- 
duced  legislation   providing   partial    federal 
funding  for  a  privately  Incorporated  Joint 
Commission  on  Mental  Health  of  Children  to 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  plight  of  our 
emotionally    disturbed    children    and    come 
up  with  specific  legislative  and  policy  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  Commission,  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  53  national  organizations  Inter- 
ested In  children,  labored  long  and  hard  over 
a  period  of  four  years.  Those  of  us  who  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  Its  Board  of 
Directors  waded  through  thousands  of  pages 
of  documentation  from  10  expert  task  forces 
and  held  Innumerable  meetings — many  of 
them  quite  stormy — in  an  effort  to  produce 
the  most  meaningful  final  report. 

We  frequently  assert  that  ours  Is  a  na- 
tion devoted  to  Its  young.  Our  acts,  how- 
ever, belle  our  words.  We  have  failed  to 
commit  our  vast  resources  to  eliminating 
the  Innumerable  Ills  which  hinder  the 
healthy  development  of  our  young.  Through 
our  failure,  we  do  violence  to  our  most  pre- 
cious natural  resource  and.  ultimately  to  the 
destiny  of  our  nation.  The  number  of  mental- 
ly, emotionally,  and  physically  handicapped 
youngsters  In  our  midst  is  living  testimony 
of  the  most  devastating  form  of  this  violence. 
Prom  the  time  of  the  first  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  in  1909  we  have 
repeatedly,  and  wtlh  considerable  eloquence, 
announced  our  Intentions  to  develop  strong. 
Imaginative  programs  for  children  and 
youth.  Yet,  our  programs  for  maintaining 
the  health  and  mental  health  of  Infants  and 
children  remain  woefully  Inadequate  to  the 
present  day.  Further,  our  preventive  pro- 
grams are  most  deficient  where  they  are  most 
crucially  needed,  that  is.  during  the  prenatal 
period  and  the  first  three  years  of  life.  For 
millions  of  our  young,  these  highly  critical 
periods  of  development  go  unattended.  The 
consequent  damage  to  health  and  mental 
health  are  Inseparable  and  frequently  lead 
to  Irreversible  handicaps. 

Our  corrective  and  remedial  efforts  often 
refiect  the  same  historical  apathy.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  not  even  met  the  needs  of 
our  emotionally  disturbed  children  and 
youth,  although  these  needs  have  long  been 
recognized.  The  1930  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Child  Health  and  Protection,  com- 
posed of  several  thousand  citizens  and  gov- 
ernment officials,  proclaimed  that: 

"The  emotionally  disturbed  child  has  a 
right  to  grow  up  In  a  world  which  does  not 
set  him  apart,  which  looks  at  him  not  with 
scorn  or  pity  or  ridicule — but  which  wel- 
comes him  exactly  as  It  welcomes  every  cbUd, 
which  offers  him  Identical  privileges  and 
Identical  resiKjnslbllltles." 

The  1930  White  House  Conference  esti- 
mated that  there  were,  at  that  time,  at  least 
two  and  one-half  million  children  with 
well-marked  behavioral  difficulties,  Including 
the  more  serious  mental  and  nervous  dis- 
orders. 

In  the  four  decades  since  the  Issuance  of 
that  report — the  care  of  the  emotionally  dis- 
turbed child  In  this  country  has  not  Im- 
proved— It  has  worsened  considerably.  Dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  Its  deliberations  and 
fact-finding  efforts,  the  Joint  Commission 
gathered  together  an  Impressive  body  of  de- 
scriptive material  on  the  plight  of  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed  child  In  America  today. 
Our  major  national,  professional  orga- 
nizations estimate  that  there'  are  now  ap- 
proximately four  million  children  under  the 
age  of  18  who  are  In  need  of  some  kind  of 
therapeutic  intervention  because  of  emo- 
tional difficulties.  Of  this  number,  anywhere 
trom  one-tialf  million  to  a  million  children 
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are  so  seriously  disturbed  that  they  require 
Immediate  treatment. 

What  happened  to  these  emotionally  sick 
children  for  whom  there  are  no  services  In 
the  community?  Each  year,  increasing  num- 
bers of  them  are  expelled  from  the  com- 
munity and  confined  In  large  state  hospitals 
so  understaffed  that  they  have  few,  if  any 
professionals  trained  In  chUd  psychiatry  and 
related  disciplines.  It  Is  not  unusual  In  this 
year  1972  to  tour  one  of  these  massive  ware- 
houses for  the  mentally  111  and  come  upon 
a  child,  aged  nine  or  ten,  confined  on  a  ward 
with  80  or  90  sick  adults.  Data  for  1969  In- 
dicates that  over  27,000  of  these  children  were 
confined  in  state  and  county  mental  insti- 
tutions. On  the  basis  of  a  trend  which  had 
been  developing  over  the  past  few  years, 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  cor- 
rectly projected  In  1963  that  by  the  end  of 
1970  the  number  of  children  aged  10-14  hos- 
pitalized In  these  Institutions  would  double. 

Sad  to  relate.  It  did. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
also  reports  that  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  elderly  patients  now  confined  on  the 
back  wards  of  these  state  institutions  were 
first  admitted  as  children  30.  40,  and  even 
50  years  ago.  A  recent  report  from  one  state 
estimates  that  one  In  every  four  children  ad- 
mitted to  Its  mental  hospitals  "can  antici- 
pate being  permanently  hospitalized  for  the 
next  50  years  of  their  lives." 

Prom  all  of  Its  studies,  the  Joint  Com- 
mission concluded  that  it  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  there  is  not  a  single  community  in 
this  country  which  provides  an  acceptable 
standard  of  services  for  its  mentally  111  chil- 
dren. 

The  Commission  therefore  recommended 
that  federal  funding  be  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  network  of  ChUd  Devel- 
opment Councils  throughout  the  nation. 
These  Councils  would  act  as  the  direct  advo- 
cate for  children  and  youth.  They  would  have 
the  responsibUlty  and  prerogative  of  Insuring 
that  complete  diagnostic,  treatment,  and 
preventive  services  were  made  available  to 
all  chUdren  and  youth  In  the  neighborhoods 
which  they  serve. 

Our  report  received  almost  unanimous  ac- 
claim. Practically  every  professional  organiza- 
tion concerned  with  the  problem  of  mental 
health  hailed  the  Commission  report  as  both 
a  definitive  description  of  the  crisis  In  child 
mental  health  and  a  bold  and  pragmatic 
prescription  of  the  measixres  we  had  to  take 
as  a  nation  to  tackle  the  problem. 

Legislation  was  Introduced  early  In  1971, 
but  It  languished  on  the  back  burner  while 
the  Congress  voted  a  $250  mUllon  loan  to 
Lockheed  and  pledged  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  to  have  the  Penn  Central  and 
other  examples  of  creative  American  enter- 
prise from  Immediate  collapse. 

WhUe  the  legislation  was  bottled  up  In 
committee,  the  problem  didn't  go  away. 
Drug  addiction  among  our  youth  reached 
a  record  high.  Because  of  shortages  of  staffs 
and  facilities.  Mental  Health  Clinics  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  all 
across  the  country  turned  away  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  who  could  not 
function  either  In  the  world  of  school  or  In 
the  world  of  work. 

However,  a  remarkable  series  of  events  oc- 
curred last  year  which  gave  strong  hope 
that  we  could  develop  and  pass  a  monu- 
mental piece  of  legislation  which,  under  the 
umbrella  concept  of  comprehensive  child 
development  centers,  could  bring  about  an 
even  more  dramatic  revolution  in  child  care 
than  the  child  advocacy  concept. 

We  are  not  talking  here  about  baby  sit- 
ting services  for  working  mothers.  Let  me 
give  you  the  definition  of  a  comprehensive 
child  development  program  as  enunciated 
by  the  Office  of  Child  Development  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: 
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"An  attempt  is  made  to  meet  all  the  needs 
of  a  growing  child  and  his  family  The 
program  directs  Itself  to  the  educational, 
nutritional,  health  and  psychological  needs 
of  children  and  Involves  parents  through  In- 
struction In  the  fundamentals  of  child  de- 
velopment and  family  counseling  " 

There  Is  nothing  new  In  this  comprehen- 
sive child  development  concept  It  exists  In 
one  form  or  another  In  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  and  has  reached  its  fullest 
fruition  In  the  Soviet  Union.  Those  of  us 
who  were  members  of  the  official  U.S.  Men- 
tal Health  delegation  to  the  Soviet  Union 
In  1967  came  away  with  the  very  crystal 
clear  impression  that  from  the  fifth  month 
of  pregnancy,  every  resource  is  brought  to 
bear  to  aid  the  new-born  child.  I  cannot 
give  you  the  full  flavor  of  the  Russian  sys- 
tem in  a  short  time,  but  let  me  quote  just 
two  paragraphs  from  an  article  I  wrote  for 
the    International     Journal     of    Psychiatry: 

"For  children  under  the  age  of  three,  there 
Is  a  vast  network  of  nurseries.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  50  percent  of  Russian 
children  get  their  early  upbringing  in  these 
nurseries.  Working  parents  may  leave  them 
In  these  nurseries  during  the  entire  working 
week.  Just  bringing  them  home  for  week- 
ends. In  addition  to  intensive  pediatric  care, 
the  nurseries  In  recent  years  have  concefi- 
trated  on  developing  educational  staffs  to 
motivate  the  child  and  Introduce  him  to  the 
learning  process.  If  the  psychiatric  consult- 
ant to  any  of  the  regular  nurseries  detects 
an  emotional  problem  in  a  child,  he  can 
transfer  hun  to  one  of  the  specialized  nurs- 
eries that  handle  psychiatric  disorders  in 
children. 

"Prom  the  ages  of  four  to  seven,  the  child 
goes  to  a  kindergarten,  which  may  be  lo- 
cated in  the  district  where  he  lives  or  in  the 
factory  in  which  his  father  and  or  mother 
works.  Here,  again  psychiatric  consultation 
is  available,  and  there  are  several  s|>eclallzed 
kindergarten  schools  for  disturbed  children." 

Contrast  this  with  the  situation  in  our 
country.  Today,  more  than  26  million  chU- 
dren have  mothers  In  the  labor  force  (up 
ten  million  In  a  decade) ;  six  million  of  them 
are  under  six  years  of  age.  That's  a  lot  of 
kids. 

What  happens  to  these  children  while  the 
mother  Is  working?  The  average  woman  In 
the  work  force  earns  (4000  a  year.  Even  the 
least  exfjenslve  center  charges  $10  to  $20  a 
week  per  child:  the  services  vary  from  good 
to  deplorable.  Because  of  these  obvious  eco- 
nomic considerations,  day  care  centers  (de- 
fined as  facilities  for  more  than  six  children) 
enrolled  only  a  little  over  half  a  million 
children  In  1970 — less  than  ten  percent  of 
the  preschoolers  with  working  mothers. 

How  are  the  rest  of  the  children  "cared 
for"?  You  should  know  the  story.  For  some 
of  the  kids.  It's  a  latch  key  as  they  wander 
the  streets;  for  others  somewhat  more  fca*- 
tunate,  a  relative,  a  boarder  or  a  neighbor 
may  try  to  do  the  Job. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  addressed 
themselves  to  this  problem  with  great  energy 
and  determination  throughout  the  latter  part 
of  1970  and  all  through  1971.  The  House  com- 
mittee, under  the  leadership  of  Congressman 
John  Brademas  of  Indiana  and  Congressman 
Ogden  Reld  of  New  York,  held  Innumerabla 
days  of  hearings,  as  did  a  comparable  Senate 
committee  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Senator 
Walter  Mondale  of  Minnesota.  Their  major 
purpose,  as  outlined  by  Its  sponsors,  was  to 
give  reality  to  President  Nixon's  oft-quoted 
1969  commitment  "to  provide  all  American 
children  an  opportunity  for  healthful  and 
stimulative  development  In  the  Curst  five 
years  of  life." 

As  finally  drafted,  the  legislation  which 
was  sent  to  the  White  House  late  in  1971 
was  exceedingly  modest  in  scope.  For  a 
family  of  four  vrtth  an  Income  celling  of  less 
than  $4,300.  day  care  would  be  free.  Between 
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that  figure  and  $7,000  a  year,  a  small  escalat 
Ing   fee  would   be   charged  depending   upon 
ina  me.    For    families    above    •7,000,    there 
woi  Id  be  a  fee  schedule  to  pay  for  the  serv- 
ices 

It  seemed  for  a  while  as  though  the  Ad- 
min Istratlon  looked  favorably  on  this  tre- 
mei  dously  Important  development  In  the 
care  of  our  children.  In  June  of  1971,  for 
exai  aple.  Doctor  Edwar.-*.  P.  Zlgler.  director 
of  t  iie  Federal  Office  of  Child  Development 
whl  ;h  was  supposed  to  carry  out  President 
Nlx(  n's  1969  commitment  to  the  flrst  Ave 
yeai  s  of  life,  was  quoted  In  the  New  York 
Tlmis  a3  saying,  "people  don't  recognize  the 
moqumental  nature  of  this  legislation  and 
effect  It  can  have  on   the  country  In 
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ypars.' 
few  months  later,  the  situation  looked 
better.    The    Washington    Post    noted 
on  September  9,   1971   the  Senate  had 
A  legislation  "that  could  dramatically 
the  lives  of  American  children  and 
mothers.  The  bill  would  provide  high 
child  day  care  at  no  cost  for  millions 
children  and  at  partial  cost  for  nUl- 
more  In  the  middle  class  ...  It  would 
y  involve  the  country  In  comprehensive 
education  for  Its  pre-school  children." 
;  the  story  does  not  have  a  happy  end- 
Desplte  roll   call   votes  for  Its   passage 
Hoth    the    House    and    Senate.    President 
vetoed  the  bill  on  December  9.   1971. 
veto  message   Is   a   weak   collection   of 
romldes  about   "the  family   weakening 
cations  of  the  bill  and  the  dangers  of 
tlvlzlng  our  young."  The  one  about  the 
mlng  of  the  famUy  is  a  little  hard  to 
when    one    thinks    of    several    million 
key    children    wandering   around    the 
i    all    day    while    their    mothers    work. 
kind  of  family  structure  is  that? 
the   main   thrust   of   the   President's 
was  directed  at  the  estimated   cost  of 
>rogram— roughly  $2  billion  a  year.  As 
"       with  a  trillion  dollar  gross  national 
we  Just  couldn't  afford  this  kind  of 
y  to  salvage  these  many  millions  of  chil- 
Mr.    Nixon    was   seemingly   so    worried 
in  the  spring  of  1969. 
we  afford  it?  Well,  last  year  as  a  nation 
)ent  20  billion  on  recreation:   12  b'lllon 
cohol  smd  7  billion  for  tobacco  products. 
<ould  talk  about  cost  over-runs  at  the 
running   into   billions   of   dollars, 
could  question  a  projected  15  biUion 
soace-shuttle  program:    10  to   15  bU- 
loUars  for  a  new  generation  of  bomb- 
■,  somewhat  on  the   same  order.    15 
for    ULMS     (Undersea    Long    Range 
Systems. 

I   would    like   to   bring    It    somewhat 
to   home   where    you    all    participate 
List  share  a  portion  of  guilt.  Since  the 
of  the  original  Federal  Highway  Act 
.    which    President    Eisenhower    de- 
as  "the  greatest  public  works  program 
ttory."  we  have  spent  bUllon-  and  bll- 
of   dpUars   in   an   effort   to   cover   this 
ry   with    a  layer  of   concrete    In    1956 
announced  goal  was  the  41.000  additional 
of  interstate  highways;    the  cost   was 
"  at  $27  billion.  Each  time  the  High- 
^ct    was   renewed,   the   cost   estimates 
The  latest  estimate  when  this  "tem- 
act  was  renewed  again  in   1970  was 
>0  billion  dollars  will  ultl||ately  be  ex- 
^'l  by  1977,  when  the  pre;«iV»ct  expires, 
this  is  not  all.  The  Highway  lobby  is 
The  American  Association  of  State 
1  ray  Officials  was  quoted  recently  as  stat- 
when  the  present  Highway  Act  ex- 
in   1977,  It  will  lobby  for  another  $78 
worth  of  public  taxes  for  a  vastly  ex- 
road  system  by  1985. 
r  sally  all  gets  down  to  a  set  of  priorities, 
s  all  I  am  really  talking  about  this 
In  the  very  same  year  that  the 
boys  added   billions  of  dollars   to 
)rogram,  we  passed  a  mlnlscule  amend- 
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ment  to  the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 
ters Act  providing  $62  million  over  a  three- 
year  period  to  start  some  Children's  Units  In 
our  Community  Mental  Health  Centers.  What 
happened  to  his  $62  million?  Mr.  Nixon  rec- 
ommended not  one  cent  of  the  first  year's  au- 
thorization of  $12  million,  so  we  got  not  one 
cent.  In  1971.  when  the  authorization  wa» 
820  million,  he  again  recommended  nothing. 
After  a  vicious  eight-month  battle,  we  were 
able  to  get  the  Congress  to  vote  $10  million 
for  these  Children's  Units.  This  year  Mr. 
Nixon  has  recommended  $10  million — the 
same  amount  as  the  Congress  voted  last  year. 
In  very  simple  terms,  with  the  fantastically 
small  authorization  of  $62  million  for  Chil- 
dren's Units,  the  best  we  have  been  able  to 
do  is  $20  million— less  than  one-third  of 
the  authorized  sum. 

In  the  coming  year,  as  HEW  officials  ad- 
mitted In  testimony  earlier  this  year  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  we  will 
be  able  to  open  the  staggering  total  of  four 
new  Children's  Units  for  the  needs  of  the 
entire  nation. 

As  you  drive  your  cars  along  the  turnpikes 
and  super-highway  which  now  engulf  this 
lovely  state.  Just  think  about  this— billions 
for   highways   and   pennies   for   children. 

And  you  are  partially  responsible.  The 
elected  officials  are  spending  your  taxes  and 
they  have  decided  that  these  are  your  priori- 
ties. 

But  the  Congress  and  the  people  refused  to 
give  up.  Early  In  1972.  a  Senate  committee 
held  renewed  hearings  on  the  chUa  de- 
velopment legislation.  The  new  bUl  which  It 
hammered  out  was  im.mediately  sponsored 
by  14  Democrats  and  12  Republicans,  a  re- 
markable Instance  of  bi-partisan  cooperation 
in  the  face  of  a  Presidential  veto. 

The  new  Senate  bill  made  only  minor  mod- 
ifications in  the  bUl  w^iich  had  been  vetoed 
in  1971.  It  retained  all  of  the  basic  principles 
of  the  child  development  center  concept, 
but  merely  reduced  the  amount  of  money  to 
be  appropriated,  provided  additional  monies 
for  Head  Start,  and  required  that  localities 
seeking  to  operate  a  child  development  cen- 
ter must  have  populations  of  at  least  25,000. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  revised  1972  legis- 
lation, the  following  provisions  were  crucial: 

( 1 )  The  federal  government  would  pay  90 
percent  of  the  operating  costs  of  compre- 
hensive child  development  centers.  Project 
applicants  may  Include  states,  cities,  coun- 
ties, or  any  local  community  group  which 
wishes  to  operate  a  child  development  cen- 
ter—parent cooperatives,  churches,  unions, 
and  the  like. 

(2)  Each  successful  applicant  must  set 
up  a  Child  and  Family  Service  Council,  made 
up  of  parents  of  eligible  children  and  public 
members  with  child  service  skills,  to  oper- 
ate the  program  In  their  specific  area.  Parent 
participation  Is  emphasized  by  requiring  at 
least  50  percent  parent  representation  on 
all  governing  bodies  that  approve  curricu- 
lum policy  and  funding  for  child  development 
progreuns, 

(3)  In  order  to  Insure  that  chUdren  with  a 
variety  of  backgrounds,  both  economic  and 
cultural,  would  be  included  in  the  centers, 
the  legislation  provided  for  free  services  to 
the  children  of  families  with  an  Income  un- 
der $4,300,  modest  fees  for  children  of  fami- 
lies with  Incomes  between  $4,300  and  $7,000, 
and  a  sliding  scale  fee  schedule  for  famlUes 
with  higher  Incomes. 

(4)  In  order  to  draw  on  the  experience  of 
public  schools  and  preserve  the  continuity  be- 
tween preschool  and  school  age  programs, 
the  bill  reserved  five  percent  of  the  funds  for 
pilot  demonstration  projects  run  by  educa- 
tional agencies  which  would  coordinate  these 
programs. 

(5)  There  were  a  number  of  educational 
provisions  In  the  bill  of  significant  impor- 
tance, particularly  a  lengthy  section  pro- 
viding sizable  funds  for  the  training  of  pro- 
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fesslonal  and  semi-professional  staff  for  these 
centers,  since  the  Congressional  hearings  had 
brought  out  the  facts  on  the  severe  short- 
ages of  all  types  of  child  development  oer- 
sonnel. 

The  bill  was  debated  In  June  of  1972  and 
passed  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of  73  to 
12— again  with  very  strong  support  from 
many  members  of  the  President's  party. 

Due  to  the  massive  amount  of  legislation 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  1972  session  the  House 
sponsors,  led  by  Congressman  John  Brade- 
mas.  were  unable  to  get  the  bill  on  the  cal- 
endar. However,  Congressman  Brademas  and 
many  members  of  both  political  parties  in 
the  House  have  stated  repeatedly  in  recent 
months  that  child  development  legislation 
will  be  a  priority  issue  In  the  opening  months 
of  the  93rd  Congress. 

To  those  of  us  In  the  mental  health  field 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  child  develop- 
ment center,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  early 
and  crucial  years  In  the  emotional  and  edu- 
cational maturation  of  the  child,  Is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  finally  come.  Doctor  Bertram 
Brown.  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health,  has  stated  on  a  number  of 
occasions  that  services  for  children  is  the 
number  one  priority  of  his  Institute  The 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health  is 
leading  a  coalition  effort  In  the  mental  health 
field  to  push  this  idea  to  fruition  In  1973 
Even  more  heartening,  the  1971  Coalition  oit 
Non-government  Organizations,  which  in- 
cluded the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  and  numerous  labor,  profes- 
sional and  other  voluntary  organizations  ex- 
pands its  strength  and  membership  each  day 

With  the  generally  accepted  psychiatric 
consensus  that  the  emotional  life  style  of  a 
child  is  pretty  well  determined  by  the  age 
of  five,  we  must  resolve  as  a  nation  to  Inter- 
vene where  necessary  or  reap  a  continuing 
harvest  of  mental  Ulness.  drug  addiction,  al- 
coholism, and  senseless  violence  In  our  land 

The  choice  Is  really  yours. 

We  need  your  help. 

We  are  determined  to  prevail. 


HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  DICK  SHOUP 

OP   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1973 
Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
joined  over  100  Members  of  Congress  in 
sponsoring  legislation  to  establish  a 
standing  committee  on  the  environment 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Crea- 
tion of  this  committee  is  long  overdue. 
We  can  ill-afiford  continuation  of  the 
fragmented  efforts  of  the  past  in  our 
attempts  to  solve  our  environmental 
problems. 

The  executive  branch  has  recognized 
the  need  to  coordinate  their  efiforts.  This 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  EPA. 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  If 
we  are  to  assume  a  leadership  role  and 
take  positive  action  regarding  our  en- 
vironment, we  must  consolidate  our  ef- 
forts. The  piecemeal  process  of  the  past 
is  not  good  enough. 

The  House  passed  a  joint  resolution  for 
the  establishment  of  a  joint  House-Sen- 
ate Committee  of  the  Environment  dur- 
ing the  92d  Congress.  The  Senate  failed 
to  act  on  this  issue.  The  joint  committee 
would  have  proved  helpful  as  a  clearing 
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house,  but  would  not  have  had  jurisdic- 
tion to  report  measures  to  the  House 
floor.  We  need  more  than  that. 

As  a  number  of  bills  to  upgrade  and 
protect  our  environment  continues  to 
proliferate  we  owe  it  to  the  public  to 
take  concerted  action.  By  our  failure  to 
take  action,  we  abrogate  our  authority. 
By  this  failure  to  take  action  we  give 
over  our  leadership  to  the  Executive,  by 
forfeit.  Let  us  not  complain  about  Execu- 
tive orders  or  actions  of  the  EPA  while 
we  remain  derelict  in  our  responsibilities. 

We  need  this  standing  committee  with 
a  competent  staff  to  deal  with  the  multi- 
t'Jde  of  environmental  issues.  The  issues 
are  staggering  to  contemplate,  mining 
and  resources  generally,  air  and  water 
pollution,  herbicides  and  pesticides,  noise- 
waste  management  and  weather  modifi- 
cation. These  are  but  a  few.  If  we  are  to 
act  effectively  in  these  areas,  we  need  a 
Standing  House  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment. 


MANY  PROGRAMS  AFFECTED  BY 
THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  IM- 
POUNDMENT OF  FUNDS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or    NEW   JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  stand  today  to  raise  my  voice 
with  those  of  my  many  colleagues  who 
are  alarmed  and  most  concerned  with 
the  constitutional  checks  and  balances 
being  so  flagrantly  disregarded  by  the 
present  administration.  The  events  of  the 
past  several  weeks  have  made  me  in- 
creasingly alarmed  over  the  potential  ef- 
fects of  the  action  taken  by  the  admin- 
istration to  impound  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  a  number  of  public  pro- 
grams which  I  deem  most  crucial  for  the 
welfare  of  all  this  country's  citizens. 

Over  this  past  year,  the  executive 
branch  has  continually  ignored  the  will 
of  Congress  and  has  impounded  millions 
of  dollars  in  funds  for  programs  consid- 
ered vital  by  Congress.  This  impound- 
ment has,  in  effect,  permitted  the  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  an  informal  line  item 
veto  over  projects  and  programs  that 
Congress  wants  and  nothing  in  the  Con- 
stitution, or  any  other  statute,  permits 
such  a  veto. 

For  the  first  time  the  extremely  shaky 
legal  basis  for  impoundment  has  been  re- 
vealed. The  newly  selected  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Mr.  Caspar  Weinberger,  has 
been  trying  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
case,  maintaining  that  the  President 
could  refuse  to  spend  money  in  order  to 
control  inflation  and  to  help  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  But  he  was  at  the 
same  time  unable  to  cite  specific  consti- 
tutional or  statutory  bases  for  Nixon's 
actions. 

Apparently  Mr.  Weinberger  does  not 
know  his  statistics  regarding  inflation. 
Prom  1964  to  1968,  the  wholesale  price 
index  rose  8.2  percent.  In  approximately 
4  years  of  the  Nixon  administration,  this 
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index  has  risen  about  17.3  percent,  or 
more  than  double  that  of  the  Johnson 
administration.  Wholesale  industrial 
commodities  prices  rose  7.7  percent  in 
the  Democratic  administration  from  1964 
to  1968.  During  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion industrial  commodity  prices  have 
risen  15.8  percent — again,  more  than 
double. 

Under  price  controls,  the  figures  show 
an  even  more  revealing  trend.  In  the 
period  since  phase  II  started  in  mid-No- 
vember 1971,  wholesale  prices  of  all  com- 
modities have  risen  about  5.7  percent 
and  industrial  commodities  have  in- 
creased approximately  4  percent.  In  the 
last  full  year  of  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration, all  wholesales  prices  rose  3.2 
percent  with  industrial  commodities  in- 
creasing 2.8  percent. 

The  Nixon  economic  record  has  al- 
ready cost  this  country  about  $175  bil- 
lion in  lost  production  and  a  $50  bil- 
lion shortage  in  expected  Federal,  State, 
and  local  revenues  and  now  he  would 
like  to  make  up  that  deficit  by  pulling 
out  money  from  those  least  able  to  afford 
it  while  at  the  same  time  increasing  the 
military  commitment. 

Programs  which  have  been  affected  by 
the  impoundment  of  funds  include  trans- 
portation, water  quality,  housing,  urban 
renewal,  education,  and  agriculture,  and 
in  most  instances,  the  only  explanation 
offered  to  Congress  is  that  the  programs 
are  in  the  process  of  "internal  review" 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  whatever  reason,  the 
fimds  which  have  been  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  are  being 
prevented  from  reaching  the  people 
whom  they  were  intended  to  help. 
My  own  State  of  New  Jersey  will,  as  a 
result  of  such  impoundments,  be  unable 
to  spend  over  $580  million  for  projects 
earmarked  as  crucial  by  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. I  am  appalled  about  the  audacity 
of  the  administration  in  presuming  that 
it  knows  more  .than  my  State's  own  rep- 
resentatives, or  legislators  of  all  other 
States,  what  is  needed  for  certain  pro- 
grams. It  seems  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  withholding  funds  from  programs 
he  dislikes  personally,  even  when  Con- 
gress has  passed  those  programs  over  his 
veto.  This  action  is  done  in  open  de- 
fiance of  congressional  power,  congres- 
sional judgment,  and  congressional  sensi- 
bilities. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  do  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  body,  that  if  con- 
gressional directives  can  be  defied  as  the 
administration  is  attempting  to  do,  we 
will  have  moved  a  long  way  toward  a 
government  dictated  by  the  Executive — 
something  few  Americans  would  know- 
ingly tolerate. 

Accordingly  this  issue  of  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Nixon  and  the  new  Director  of  the 
OCQce  of  Management  and  Budget,  Mr. 
Roy  L.  Ash,  has  become  a  critical  consti- 
tutional matter.  The  policy  of  withhold- 
ing congressionally  approved  funds  has 
enabled  the  Executive  /Office  to  invali- 
date legislatively  enacted  programs  at 
will  and  It  is  a  matter  to  which  Congress 
must  give  immediate  attention. 
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I  should  like  at  this  time  to  outline 
some  of  the,  as  yet,  "unoflBcial"  im- 
poundments presently  in  effect: 

On  November  28,  1972,  the  adminis- 
tration announced  that  it  would  with- 
hold $6  billion  in  contract  authorization 
for  fiscal  1973  water  pollution  control.  It 
is  unbelievable  it  would  take  this  action, 
canceling  in  one  stroke  two  constitu- 
tional rights:  Congress'  right  to  set  ex- 
penditures and  its  right  to  override  Pres- 
idential vetoes. 

This  legislation  was  to  establish  com- 
prehensive regulations  and  programs  to 
control  and  abate  water  pollution.  It  was 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  declare  it  a  na- 
tional goal  to  eliminate  the  discharge  of 
pollutants  into  navigable  waters  by  1985 
with  an  interim  goal  to  achieve  a  water 
quality  suitable  for  fish  and  wildlife, 
swimming,  and  other  recreation  by  1981. 
Impoundment  of  these  funds  will  cause 
a  great  loss  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
of  approximately  $231  million  earmarked 
for  this  project. 

This  measure  was  passed  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  366  to  11 
and  the  Senate  passed  it  unanimously. 
In  his  management  of  the  water  pollu- 
tion issue.  President  Nixon  has  not  only 
disregarded  the  overwhelming  judgment 
of  Congress,  but  has  explicitly  refused 
to  conform  to  the  terms  of  the  law  en- 
acted over  his  veto. 

The  administration  officials  have  more 
than  once  reflected  Mr.  Nixon's  conten- 
tion that  the  financial  outlay  contem- 
plated under  the  bill  would  be  tnfl'i- 
tionary.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
President's  economic  advisers  can  seri- 
ously advance  an  opinion  as  farfetched 
as  that.  In  the  first  place  the  moneys 
authorized  by  Congress  would  be  pledged 
to  the  States  and  localities — mostly  for 
the  construction  of  waste-treatment 
plants — over  a  3 -year  period.  It  would 
actually  be  spent  over  a  stretch  of  9 
years.  Not  all  the  .sums  authorized,  more- 
over, would  have  to  be  committed.  The 
rate  of  spending  could  be  controlled — 
subject,  of  course,  to  a  genuine  commit- 
ment to  move  ahead  with  the  job.  The 
question  really  is  how  committed  is  Mr. 
Nixon  to  the  environmental  cause  to 
which  he  has  given  so  much  rhetoric. 

Earlier  this  year.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  Director,  Mr.  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus,  announced  that  "the  Pres- 
ident has  directed  me  to  allocate  no  more 
than  $2  billion  for  Federal  year  1973  and 
no  more  thin  $3  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1974."  He  went  on  to  say  that  it  "was 
not  legally  clear '  whether  EPA  would 
ever  get  the  impounded  $6  billion  in  con- 
tract authority  or  whether  the  funds 
would  simply  lapse. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  to  point  out 
to  Members  of  this  body  the  crjing  need 
for  such  assistance.  One  only  has  to  re- 
call the  1969  incident  of  the  Cujahoga 
River  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  bursting  into 
fiame — or  look  at  the  Potomac  River  here 
in  Washington — or  the  Hudson  River 
which  skirts  my  congressional  district. 

Over  $25  million  to  be  channeled  to 
New  Jersey  via  the  Highway  Fund  Act 
has  been  impounded,  an  incredible  act 
when  the  plight  of  urban  areas  is  studied. 
Much  of  this  money  was  to  be  used  for 
mass  transportation  and  you  may  be  sure 
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that  my  district  in  New  Jersey,  just 
acr  >ss  the  Hudson  River  from  New  York 
Cit  r,  is  in  desperate  need  of  such  assist- 
ant e. 

The  administration  has  also  threat- 
ene  i  to  cut  back  on  almost  $700  million 
in  ''ederal  aid  for  such  programs  as  job 
tra  nlng  and  senior  citizens  lunch  pro- 
grans.  According  to  HEW  estimates,  a 
$68)  million  "savings"  would  have  been 
effected  by  elimination  of  payments  to 
the  ;e  projects. 

I  ere  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  an 
as   yet  unpublished  Federal  evaluation 
repjrt  concluded   that   the   nationwide 
community   action   program   had    been 
"hi  fhly    constructive"    in    meeting    the 
Nixan's  administrations  goals,  but  yet 
thi!  is  one  program  completely  cut  out  of 
the  President's  budget  as  announced  last 
week.  Antipoverty  workers,  states  Jack 
Rosenthal  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Pel  ruary  3,  says  the  report  has  been  sup- 
pre  jsed  because  it  flew  in  the  face  of  the 
administration's  new  proposal  to  termi- 
nat  J  Federal  funding  for  community  ac- 
tioi  programs  because  "it  was  not  work- 
ing" This  is  not  apparently  a  pet  proj- 
ect  for   the   administration   now.   This 
con  munity  action  evaluation,  conducted 
by   ;he  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
was  completed  2  weeks  prior  to  the  an- 
noi  ncement  of  the  budget  and  its  results 
wei  i  reported  to  senior  agency  officials. 
\  ;illions  of  dollars  more  have  been 
ren  oved  from  low-  to  moderate-housing 
sub;idized  projects.  Citizens  hoping  to 
reh  ibilitate  their  own  homes  have,  in 
essence,  been  pushed  out.  Those  people 
wit  I  lower  incomes,  least  able  to  afford 
hor  te  improvements  and  most  in  need  of 
then,  are  now  told  by  the  administra- 
tlor  that  the  country  needs  less  to  take 
cpr<  of  them  than  we  do  in  maintaining, 
or  (ven  Increasing,  the  defense  budget 
despite  the  fact  a  peace  has  been  signed, 
unheard  of  that  there  will  be  no 
dividend"  considering  the  cost  of 
Vietnam  war.  That  war  has  been 
costing  $8  billion  a  year  and  the  ending 
budget   Item   of   that   magnitude 
should  make  fimds  available  for  domestic 
needed  in  peacetime. 
I  jbelieve  that  Congress  wants  to  con- 
trol inflation  and  wants  to  limit  Federal 
spending.  However,  the  Congress  wants 
to    set    different    priorities    within    the 
bud  ;et — not  the  administration.  I  cannot 
def<  nd  all  the  dollars  spent  by  Govern - 
mei  t  on  all  programs,  but  I  do  defend 
Con  rress  duty — not  the  President's — to 
cut  iind  trim. 
Oie  proposal  which  I  believe  crucial 
(fongress'  retention  of  Its  powers  is 
it   must   enact   legislation   which 
require  the  Director  of  the  Office 
ijlanagement  and  Budget  subject  to 
confirmation    and    to    congres- 
siortl  questioning.  Given  the  enormous 
poll  ;jmiaking    responsibilities    of    this 
posl  ion.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Direc- 
tor )f  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
be    iccountable  to  Congress.  Certainly 
when  considering  the  many  news  ac- 
cou]  its  of  Mr.  Ash's  previous  professional 
com  lectlons  with  military  expenditures — 
and  military  expenditures,  interestingly 
enoi  igh,  are  the  only  expenditures  which 
are  not  being  considered  for  impound- 
mert  by  the  President  and  Office  of 
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Management  and  Budget — serves  all  the 
more  to  illustrate  this  need  for  congres- 
sional Investigation  before  such  appoint- 
ments are  realized. 

In  addition,  I  feel  we  must  enact  laws 
that  insure  that  Congress  will  be  kept 
fully  informed  of  every  action  taken  by 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
that  legislation  will  set  forth  the  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  require  the  President 
to  cease  impounding  funds.  Bills  to  this 
effect  have  been  introduced  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  and  I  want  to  record 
my  support  to  the  passage  of  these  meas- 
ures. 

In  addition,  I  wish  today  to  voice  my 
support  and  extreme  interest  in  the 
newly  formed  Joint  Budget  Committee, 
created  as  a  result  of  the  Ullman  amend- 
ment to  the  debt  ceiling  bill  of  the  92d 
Congress.  This  joint  committee  has  been 
meeting  regularly  since  the  beginning  of 
the  93d  Congress,  with  representatives 
from  the  Senate  Finance  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees  and  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  to  suggest  proposals 
which  these  representatives  consider 
crucial  to  maintain  the  proper  checks 
and  balances  with  regard  to  the  purse- 
strings  of  the  country's  financial  affairs. 

The  recommendations  finally  decided 
upon  by  this  joint  committee  are  to  be 
presented  to  Congress  by  the  15th  of  this 
month  and  I  will  be  extremely  interested 
in  those  proposals. 

When  I  supported  the  creation  of  this 
committee.  I  envisioned  several  far- 
reaching  improvements  the  committee 
would  study  which  would  lead  to  Con- 
gress' control  of  the  budget  and  wise 
appropriations  of  the  tax  payer's  dollar. 
One  such  proposal  to  be  studied  by  this 
committee  was  to  have  been  the  recom- 
mendation that  a  permanent  committee 
in  each  House  of  Congress  be  established 
to  overlook  the  budget — and  it  would 
propose  the  Congress'  spending  celling. 
I  feel  that  Congress,  and  not  the  Presi- 
dent, should  determine  its  own  ceiling. 
This  would  result,  I  am  sure,  in  a  Con- 
gress with  an  eye  on  needed  programs  as 
well  as  an  eye  on  the  available  revenues. 
The  programs  supported  then  would  be 
the  result  of  a  consensus  of  all  legislators 
and  not  the  result  of  one  man's  pet  proj- 
ects as  is  clearly  the  case  now. 

The  "Budget  Committee"  in  each  body 
would  determine  how  much  could  be 
appropriated  for  each  general  area  of 
need  without  overspending  its  proposed 
budget.  In  addition,  it  would  report  back 
to  the  House  or  the  Senate  so  each  body 
may  work  its  will  and  set  its  own  prior- 
ities. Under  this  proposal  the  revenue 
and  spending  processes  of  Congress  would 
be  in  one  place  in  each  House — where  It 
should  be. 

The  power  of  the  purse  is  one  of  the 
most  basic  powers  of  the  legislative 
branch,  and  if  it  is  not  exercised  In  a 
decisive  and  fiscally  responsible  manner, 
the  Congress  itself  may  rightfully  be  ac- 
cused of  abrogating  its  role  imder  the 
separation  of  powers  doctrine.  While  I 
feel  that  on  occasion  the  Congress  has 
indeed  been  a  spendthrift  and  has  ap- 
propriated money  in  sometimes  irrespon- 
sible manner,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
President's  impoundment  of  the  amounts 
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appropriated  constitutes  a  cure  for  our 
Nation's  fiscal  and  economic  woes.  Im- 
poundment does  not  save  anybody  any 
money,  nor  does  It  lead  to  lower  taxes. 
It  is  merely  a  means  whereby  the  White 
House  can  give  effect  to  the  social  goals 
of  its  own  choosing  by  reallocating  na- 
tional resources  in  contravention  of  con- 
gressional dictates.  In  any  event,  the 
President's  motive,  however,  worthy,  can- 
not legalize  an  inherently  unconstitu- 
tional act. 

If  Congress  wants  any  significant  part 
in  national  poUcy,  it  carmot  leave  the 
President  with  the  unlimited  power  to 
cut  any  appropriation,  at  any  time,  to 
any  point,  that  he  is  now  claiming. 


SEi:  DISCRIMINAnON  IN  BANKS 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF   MICmcAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1973 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  De- 
troit Free  Press  staff  writer,  Eileen  Foley, 
has  written  an  excellent  article  on  dis- 
crimination against  women  employees  in 
our  bank  system.  Women,  who  compose 
the  greater  work  force  of  banks,  long 
have  been  relegated  to  lower  paying  jobs 
with  opportunity  for  promotion  blocked, 
particularly  to  administrative  positions. 
Yet,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  these  women 
employees,  who  are  forced  to  train  the 
potential  male  executive  in  his  climb  up 
the  administrative  ladder. 

This  kind  of  discrimination  cannot  be 
permitted  to  stand  In  today's  society. 
With  a  higher  level  of  education,  working 
women  are  asserting  their  rights  to  equal 
job  opportunity.  As  breadwinners,  heads 
of  households,  wives  and  mothers,  women 
are  seeking  better  jobs  to  help  provide 
the  necessities  of  life  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Feb.  5, 1973] 

Are  Women  Shortchanged  at  the  Bank? 
(By  Eileen  Foley) 

Item;  A  Savannah,  Ga.,  bank  hires  a  male 
management  trainee  at  $400  a  month.  He 
works  In  the  bookkeeping  department  along- 
side a  woman  paid  $280  a  month  and  then  as 
a  teller,  training  under  a  woman  earning 
$320  a  month. 

During  a  Labor  Department  Investigation 
of  the  case  (after  which  13  women  got 
$709,000  in  back  pay.  the  bank  told  a  com- 
pliance officer  the  difference  In  pay  was 
Justified  because  the  women  were  more  ex- 
perienced at  the  work  and  the  male  employe, 
therefore,  had  to  put  forth  more  effort  to  do 
the  Job. 

Item:  a  bank  customer  In  Detroit,  standing 
In  line  at  a  teller's  window,  observes  a  woman 
sitting  at  an  official-looking  desk.  "You  must 
be  the  manager,"  says  the  customer.  "It's 
great  to  see  a  woman  bank  manager." 

"Are  you  kidding?"  asks  the  woman.  "I've 
been  the  assistant  manager  for  13  years.  I 
train  the  managers." 

Isolated  incidents,  yes.  But  figures  from 
the  Michigan  Civil  Rights  Commission,  culled 
from  employment  data  collected  from  the 
banks  In  late  1970  and  early  1971  by  the 
U.S.  Equal  Opportunity  Commission  In- 
dicate: 

Women  were  63.3  percent  of  the  banks' 
work  force,  but  held  87  percent  of  the  low- 
status,  low-paid  office  and  clerical  Jobs. 
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Men  were  37  percent  of  the  banks'  work 
force,  but  held  80  percent  of  the  top  offlctal 
and  managerial  Jobs. 

Of  a  work  force  totaling  11,510  persons 
2,210  are  black  and  another  97  Spanlsh- 
surnamed.  Blacks  held  barely  5  percent  of 
official  and  managerial  Jobs. 

The  figures  came  from  10  unnamed  (by 
law)  metropolitan  area  banks  (excluding  any 
operating  solely  In  the  suburbs). 

The  expectation  Is  that  as  historical  pat- 
terns of  discrimination  In  U.S.  society  dis- 
appear, women  and  minorities  wUl  be  repre- 
sented at  all  levels  of  Jobs  In  proportion  to 
their  numbers  In  the  work  force. 

DIFFERENT  VIEWS  OP  TOTURI 

Whether  you  view  the  current  outlook  for 
women  and  minorities  In  Detroit's  banks 
optlmlstlcaUy  or  bleakly  depends  largely  on 
where  you  sit. 

Prom  his  executive  vice  president's  seat  at 
NBD,  JJorman  B.  Weston  thinks  things  are 
Improving  a  lot.  So  much  so  he  says  he  can 
see  a  woman  or  a  black  in  his  Job  in  10  to 
15  years. 

"It'll  take  a  lot  longer  than  10  years" 
Detroit  Bank  and  Trust  vice  president,  econ- 
omlst  Martha  Seger  said. 

"I  have  been  told  in  certain  cases,  though 
it  Is  less  true  than  five  years  ago,  that  I 
wouldn't  be  able  to  do  certain  briefings  to 
a  group  because  they  didn't  know  how  the 
group  would  react  to  a  women,"  she  said 

"So  even  If  a  woman  were  qualified,  who 
would  make  her  chief  loan  officer  If  they 
think  customers  won't  go  to  her  for  loans? 
Its  worse  than  the  black  problem  Today 
everyone  feels  guilty  about  that." 

A  REPORT REACTION 

Detroit's  banks  are  really  no  worse  off  than 
15  other  banks  In  five  major  American  cities 
A  study  published  last  fall  by  the  CouncU  on 
Economic  Priorities,  a  non-profit.  New  York 
research  company,  concluded  that  women 
and  minorities  in  banking  in  Detroit  and 
five  other  cities  were  "shortchanged." 

"You  dldn-t  need  a  study  by  anyone  to 
know  that,  says  David  Harper,  president  of 
the  First  Independence  National  Bank 

Several  Detroit  bankers  were  critical  with 
the  council  report  because  It  used  EEOC 
figures  that  were  two  years  old.  Yet  many  of 
the  banks  wouldn't  make  today's  figures  pub- 
lic When  they  did.  they  coincided  with  the 
two-year-old  Michigan  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission  figures. 

For  Instance,  of  162  official  and  managerial 
Jobs  at  City  National  Bank,  the  bank  says 
about  20  percent  are  held  by  women 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Priorities  found  only  2.2  percent  of 
.  At°??*'®'^  **  Manufacturers  were  women. 
At  National  Bank  of  Detroit,  the  only  women 
officers  are  assistant  trust  officers,  a  spokes- 
man  said.  At  Detroit  Bank  and  Trust,  the 
council  says,  there  are  11  female  executives. 
Bank^"'"*^    ''ere    available    from    Michigan 

Bank  of  the  Commonwealth  would  not  sav 
how  many  Jobs  It  has  In  the  official  and 
managerial  class.  It  did  say  that  20  of  28 
assistant  branch  managers  are  women;  as  well 
as  55  of  70  administrative  assistants  and  27 
of  46  supervisors. 

"RXAL    ISST7E    IS    POWER" 

The  Council  on  Economic  Priorities  was 
critical  of  the  banks'  secrecy  on  how  well  and 
how  much  they  were  complying  with  federal 
equal  employment  dictates,  and  It  knocked 
federal  compliance  agencies  for  faUlng  to 
press  foAaster  action. 

Detr(^banks  explained  their  zlppered  lips 
In  two  *ays.  First,  some  said.  If  other  banks 
knew  their  plans  for  equal  opportunity,  they 
would  lose  their  competitive  advantage. 
Others  felt  that  the  bank's  business  wasn't 
the  public's  business. 

"I  think  the  real  Issue  In  these  things  Is 
power,"  says  SheUa  Tobias,  president  of  the 
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Professional  Women's  Caucus,  a  national  or- 
gwilzatlon.  "What  actually  happens  when 
affirmative  action  programs  are  public  and 
enforced  Is  that  the  person  In  the  hierarchy 
loses  power  to  guarantee  Jobs  to  friends,  pro- 
teges and  colleagues.  The  capacity  to  guar- 
antee Jobs  Is  power." 

The  council's  stance  was  moral.  It  felt  the 
banks,  both  as  government  contractors  and 
as  businesses  whose  right  to  operate  Is  spe- 
cially chartered  and  regulated  by  govern- 
ment, owe  the  public  Information  about 
what's  going  on. 

Non-managerial  bank  employes  are  equally 
Ignorant  of  management's  specific  affirma- 
tive action  plans  for  their  departments  De- 
troit banks  say. 

A    ROtTND    WON    IN    COtJRT 

What  this  Internal  secrecy  means,  says  Ala- 
meda County  (Cal.)  Legal  Aid  director,  Clif- 
ford Sweet,  Is  that  women,  blacks  and  chl- 
canos  have  no  right  to  review  things,  so 
they  cannot  determine  whether  or  not  their 
employer  Is  In  compliance. 

Sweet's  office  has  won  round  one  In  federal 
court  to  force  the  Treasury  and  Labor  De- 
partments to  open  records  on  Individual 
banks  and  other  federal  contractors  to  public 
scrutiny.  '^ 

Under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  Judge  Alfonso  Zlrpoll  has 
granted  Legal  Aid  and  the  public  access  to 
aU  affirmative  action  programs,  statistical 
reports  on  work  force  composition  and  com- 
pliance review  reports  prepared  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  on  each  bank.  The  govern- 
ment  Is  appealing  the  decision. 

Banks  do  business  with  the  government  in 
many  ways,  participating  in  account  insur- 
ance, student  and  housing  loans,  bond  sales 
and  other  programs. 

Their  status  as  a  federal  contractor  how- 
ever, hinges  largely  on  government  tax  and 
loan  accounts,  the  channels  through  which 
employers  pass  tax  deductions,  taken  from 
employe  salaries,  on  to  government. 

The  Detroit  Clearing  House  Association  re- 
ported last  fau  that  the  dovratown  commer- 
cial banks  had  the  foUowlng  amounts  In 
UJ3.  government  deposits: 

THE  MANAGERIAL  STORY  AT  DETROIT  BRANCHES 


__^,  Women  Black 

rotti       minsgers        managers 

NBD 105  7  f. 

City  National 31  o  S 

DB.sT ..:.;;::     |i  |  \ 

Commonwealth 57  4  o 

Manufacturers 73  3  n 

Michigan  Bank "\  30  4  n 

First  Independenea 0  0  0 

Bank  of  the  Commonwealth...  $8,078  160 

City    National 11,597  249 

Detroit  Bank  and  Trust 34,  839  765 

Manufacturers  Nat.  Bank 78  058  020 

Michigan    Bank •..  12,' 937  490 

National  Bank  of  Detroit...!"  137,790,083 

First  Independence  National  Bank,  still  too 
small  to  be  scrutinized  bv  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's Equal  Opportunity  Program",  said 
It  averaged  about  $15  million  a  month  In 
U.S.  government  deposits. 

Detroit  bank  managements  say  they  have 
not  presented  detailed  accounts  of  their  af- 
firmative action  programs  to  their  own  boards 
of  directors.  All  say,  however,  that  Individ- 
ual directors  could  request  the  data. 

Perhaps  the  specifics  of  affirmative  action 
have  never  been  an  Issue  In  the  boardroom, 
says  one  woman,  because  there  are  so  few' 
women  and  minorities  on  the  banks'  boards. 

NBD,  City  National,  DB&T.  Conunonwealth, 
Manufacturers'  and  Michigan  National  Bank 
have  no  women  on  their  boards.  Common- 
wealth  and  Manufacturers  have  one  black 
director  apiece.  In  contrast.  First  Independ- 
ence, rooted  in  the  black  community,  has 
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19  black  members  out  of  20,  including  two 
womei!.  " 

Banks  say  things  are  changing  because 
government  rules  are  forcing  change.  Some 
add,  too,  that  it's  good  business,  say.  to  have 
black  people  behind  the  counter  In  black 
neighborhood  branches,  much  as  thev  had 
Italian  and  Polish  people  in  Itallat;  and 
Polish  neighborhoods  In  the  old  days. 

But  It  is  also  true,  that  banks  have  not  been 
prodded  very  hard  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment's Equal  Opportunltv  Program  th-  of- 
fice charged  with  reviewing  banks'  compliance 
under  executive  orders 

The  prime  reason  is  that  the  Treasurv  EOP 
office  has  only  14  people  to  keep  about  H  000 
U.S.  banks  In  line.  Many  U.S.  banks  have 
never  been  reviewed.  Detroit's  .six  downtown 

?^^"l^'"'^'^'  '^^"'^^  "■^'■e  'ast  reviewed  In 
1970-71  and  were  found  to  be  In  compliance. 
Compliance  Is  relative,"  savs  Treasury 
EOP  assistant  director  Inez  Lee.  "It  means 
they  are  willing  to  get  Into  better  shape  It 
doesn't  mean  they  aren't  discriminating  " 

"THEY    HAVE   TO   SHAPE    UP" 

To  Irv  Miller,  who  heads  a  clinical  program 
in  employment  discrimination  at  WSU's  law 
school,  ta»  Treasury  EOP  manpower  shortage 
is  proof  that  "the  government  Is  not  really 
sincerely  Interested  in  eliminating  discrlmi- 
nation  against  blacks,  minorities  and 
women." 

Dave  Harper  of  First  Independence  Is  more 
hopeful,  because  the  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams make  government  contractors  set  goals 
for  employment  and  upgrading  of  women 
and  minorities  department  bv  department 
branch  by  branch.  Job  categorv  bv  Job  cate- 
gory. •      • 

This  is  significant,  he  believes,  because  "top 
management  and  government  have  found 
that  writing  edicts  Is  not  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  Organizations  Just  don't  respond 

"With  affirmative  action  programs,  top 
management  Is  getting  Into  the  field  and 
saying,  this  Is  for  real.  Individual  managers 
are  beginning  to  recognize  that  they  are 
going  to  have  to  have  departments  that  per- 
form and  hire  blacks  and  women  as  weU. 
So  they  have  to  shape  up,  Just  in  their  own 
best  Interest." 

A  woman  bank  official  Is  more  cynical 
"WTiat's  down  on  paper  and  what  actually 
happens  are  two  different  things,"  she  says 

The  area  where  Detroit  women  In  top  bank 
Jobs  are  most  skeptical  of  their  employers  Is 
pay.  They  doubt  they  earn  the  same  as  male 
counterparts. 

Banks  frown  on  salary  discussions  among 
employes.  They^ren't  unionized,  so  there 
are  no  posted  Ity  scales.  One  bank  official 
said  there  coulcfjje  a  60  percent  pay  vari- 
ance for  any  top^J*^ 

The  one  area  where  the  six  banks  have  Im- 
proved policies  for  women  Is  maternltv  leave 
Each  permits  a  woman  to  work  as  lone  as 
her  doctor  says  It's  okay,  and  to  come  back 
w  thout  loss  of  seniority  or  other  benefits 
within  90  days. 

QUAI-lrirD     PEOPLE    LACKING? 

The  principal  problem  Detroit  bankers  say 
they  face  in  bringing  women  and  blacks  into 
significant  Jobs  in  their  organizations  Is 
•availability,"  of  qualified  personnel. 

Banking  is  a  buslne.ss  where  vou  qualify 
Inside  In  most  Instances.  If  you  start  at  point 
zero,  that  takes  time,  insiders  say— a  mini- 
mum of  four  years  to  train  a  bank  manager 
six  to  eight  years  for  a  personnel  director 

Detroit  bankers  say  substantial  gPlns  have 
been  made  In  the  past  five  or  six  years 
through  promoting  women  and  minorities 
to  positions  of  importance  in  branches  and 
giving  them  a  bigger  piece  of  management 
training  programs. 

NBD  says  20  percent  of  its  management 
trainees  In  the  past  two  years  have  been 
black. 

But  bankers  and  compliance  officers  both 
feel    societal    bias    has   to   end    before    true 
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equality  arrtves  for  women  and  minorities. 
Only  when  both  are  encouraged  from  home, 

school,  to  college  tuid  graduate  school  to 
buslneaa,  finance  and  trade  will  both 

adequately  represented  at  management 
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A'l'l'nUUX    SHIFT     NZKDEO 


]  'or  women,  perhaps  even  more  than  men, 
th<  re  has  to  be  a  shift  of  attitude  and  pos- 
tu^,  feminists  say.  They  think  women  In 
must  become  less  passive  and  grate- 
for  tidbits.  They  should  be  more  aggres- 
,  accomplished  and  cocky. 
It's  so  tragic  that  the  women  won't  do 
anfthing,"  said  Marcla  King,  formerly  of  the 
Women's  Equity  Action  League,  which 
a   complaint   against   over   two   doeen 
banks  on  behalf  of  women. 
Out  of  10,000  women  employees  In  Dallas 
WEAL   received   a   phone   call   from 
and  over  100  women  were  promoted  to 
positions,   pretty   much    directly   for 
work  we  had  done.  The  bank  women  were 
hostile  to  being  helped." 
Nartional  Association  of  Bank  Women's 
to  women  and  affirmative  action 
is   soft   Une.    Its   president,    Barbara 
.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  said  NABW 
no  plan  of  action  for  demanding  that 
recruit  and  upgrade  more  women.  It 
sliAply  encourages  women  In  banking  to  go 
ichool,  she  said. 

It's  going  to  be  left  up  to  the  efforts  of 

little  guy  or  gal  out  there  with  enough 

to  stand  up  against  companies,  with 

from  federal  Judges,"  says  WSU's  Irv 

ler. 

date  about  four  women  have  complained 
the  Michigan  Civil  Rights  Commission 
ab^ut  job  or  promotion  discrimination  in 
De  :rolt's  six  major  commercial  bcmks. 

STTTTS    BEGUN    IN    TWO    STATES 

]  n  New  York  and  California  women  have 
bei  ;un  suing  their  bank  employers  for  equity. 
i  ian  Pranclsco  attorney  Barbara  Phillips 
fll«  d  a  federal  court  suit  in  March  1971  on 
be:  lalf  of  three  women  against  TTjS.  financial 
gli  nt  Bank  of  America.  They  charged  it  with 
discrimination  in  hiring,  promotion,  training, 
classifications,  pay,  access  to  facilities 
anh  benefits. 

I  }olng  out  on  a  legal  limb  by  yourself  can 
eei  m  dangerous  to  many  women,  who  aren't 
us  td  to  that  kind  of  insecurity.  It  worked  for 
Be  7  Wadaworth,  though,  whose  case  against 
Ptst  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  is 
ab  >ut  to  be  decided. 

Banks  don't  like  aggressive,  pushy,  mlli- 
ta:  It  women,"  she  said,  "and  they  don't  hire 
th  im.  I  wasn't  like  that  when  they  hired  me 
ux  til  I  discovered  they  weren't  going  to  do 
1  <  amn  thing  for  me." 
}ev.*marrled,  with  two  children,  quit  the 
ln^t970  while  her  suit  was  in  progress, 
^^aduate  business  school,  specialized 
ttlng  management  and  became  a 
,  scholar. 
Jhe  sees  her  future  as  bright,  even  wlth- 
a  bank  in  it.  "With  this  case,"  she  says, 
couldnt  ever  get  a  job  with  a  bank.  They 
wquldn't  touch  me  with  a  10-foot  pole.  Bank- 
;'s  a  very  closed  system.  They  all  get  In 
totich  with  each  other." 

^aw  suits,  complaints  and  other  confronta- 
tactlcs  are  Just  piecemeal  strategies.  One 
federal  compliance  officer  thinks  that  equity 
women  will  ultimately  require  an  entire 
restructuring  of  Jobs  and  the  values  placed 
work. 

■For  instance,  the  reason  there  are  hardly 

males  In  those  clerical  Jobs  (In  banks) 

that  they  don't  pay  enough.  And,  for  some 

1,  women  are  willing  to  work  for  less," 

said. 

"We've  decided  as  a  society  that  the  job  of 
cl(  rk  or  secretary  in  a  bank  deserves  less 
m  )ney  than  that  of  machine  operator  or 
pi  nch  presser.  In  union  shops  where  clerical 
p«  sple  are  a  part  of  the  bargaining  unit  and 
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are  paid  shop  wages,  the  clerical  jobs  are 
filled  by  men. 

"It  will  take  more  than  Revised  Order  4 
to  cause  that  kind  of  restructuring." 


February  8,  1973 
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ENERGY  AND  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  LAMAR  BAKER 

or    TENNESSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  energy 
crisis  this  country  faces  is  very  real.  The 
specter  of  what  we  are  up  against  as 
conventional  energy  sources  play  out  is 
frightening.  Some  say  we  will  have 
rationing  in  the  very  near  future. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  our  whole 
mode  of  living  could  change  drastically. 

This  is  the  time  when  we  look  to  the 
leaders  in  the  energy  field.  They  know 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem.  They  are 
familiar  with  latest  research  and  tech- 
nology and  what  the  prospects  are  for 
meeting  the  crisis  by  making  sure  that 
we  have  the  tremendous  quantity  of 
energy  we  need,  at  prices  we  can  afford, 
and  produced  without  significant  dam- 
age to  our  national  environment. 

One  of  the  respected  leaders  in  this 
field  is  A.  J.  Wagner,  Chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  He  addressed 
the  Northside  Kiwanis  Club  In  Knox- 
vllle,  Tenn.,  on  January  31.  1973.  His 
remarks  were  made  under  the  title,  "En- 
ergry  and  the  Future,"  and  I  feel  they 
should  be  required  reading  for  every 
Member  of  Congress.  People  are  looking 
to  us  for  some  of  the  answers  to  this 
problem.  Mr.  Wagner,  in  his  remarks, 
presents  a  refresher  course  for  us  on  the 
sources  of  energy,  our  growing  depend- 
ence upon  it  for  survival,  and  what  the 
possibilities  are  for  getting  what  we  need. 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  and 
profit  from  what  he  has  to  say  about 
"Energy  and  the  Future": 

Energy  and  the  Futuke 
(By  A.  J.  Wagner) 

Energy  is  vital  to  man's  survival  on  earth. 
His  ability  to  command  and  use  energy,  in 
one  form  or  another,  more  than  »\nythlng 
else  has  lifted  him  from  a  starvation  exist- 
ence In  the  swamps  and  caves  of  pre-history 
to  the  comfortable  life  we  know  today. 

Oil  and  gas  shortages  of  recent  weeks  have 
underscored  our  dependence  on  energy  and 
created  fresh  Interest  in  what  is  commonly 
called  "The  Energy  Crisis": 

In  Denver,  Colorado,  high  schools  were  on 
a  three-day  week  to  conserve  fuel.  One  plant 
sent  its  700  employees  home  when  it  ran  out 
of  fuel  In  bitter  cold,  even  after  operating 
for  weeks  with  45°  temperature  in  the  plant 
in  an  effort  to  conserve  gas. 

In  West  Virginia,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and 
elsewhere  factories  were  shut  down  when 
fuel  tanks  went  dry. 

Jet  fuel  became  so  scarce  at  New  York's 
JFK  airport  that  some  planes  couldn't  take 
scheduled  nonstop  flights  across  the  country. 

Towboats  with  barges  of  coal  were  docked 
for  days  because  there  was  no  oil  to  run  their 
dlesel  engines. 

Atlanta's  ice  storm,  earlier  this  month,  at 
its  peak  knocked  out  electric  service  in 
nearly  150,000  homes,  leaving  them  without 
light,  heat,  or  power. 

These  and  similar  Incidents  serve  as  re- 


minders of  our  dependency  on  energy — and 
the  threat  of  national  impotence  without  It, 
even  for  a  short  while.  But  it  is  much  more 
consequential,  much  more  far-reaching  than 
the  inconvenience  and  discomfort  that  ac- 
company such  brief  and  tempcs'ary  Interrup- 
tions. 

Last  year  Britain's  coal  miners  struck  for 
six  weeks,  shutting  off  coal  supplies  to  her 
power  plants.  As  the  strike  wore  on,  15  per- 
cent of  her  electric  generating  capacity  had 
to  shut  down.  Entire  residential  and  business 
districts  were  blacked  out  for  as  much  as 
nine  hours  a  day.  Homes  and  businesses 
went  dark  and  cold.  Industries  curtailed  pro- 
duction, then  cloeed.  By  the  sixth  week, 
three  mUlion  Britons  were  out  of  Jobs.  It  was 
calculated  that  if  the  strike  had  continued 
two  weeks  longer,  20  million  workers — two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  work  force — would  have 
been  idled.  England's  industry  would  have 
been  stopped  dead.  • 

Yet  even  a  near-disaster  such  as  Britain 
experienced  is  little  more  than  a  hint  of  our 
total  dependence  on  the  heavy  use  of 
energy — as  gas,  oil,  coal,  or  electricity.  Vir- 
tually everything  we  do,  everything  we  use 
is  touched  by  our  use  of  energy  in  one  way 
or  another.  The  walls  of  our  homes  and  the 
roofs  over  our  heads  needed  electric  power 
to  manufacture  and  to  construct.  Our  homes 
and  our  morning  coffee  are  heated  vrith 
electricity,  or  gas,  or  oil,  or  coal.  Oasoline 
drives  us  to  work  in  an  automobile  that  re- 
quired great  quantities  of  energy  for  its 
manufacture. 

There  are  countless  illustrations  of  this 
energy-dependence.  But  It  is  brought  home 
most  forcibly  in  an  example  cited  by  scien- 
tist-authors Lawrence  Rocks  and  Richard 
Runyon  In  their  new  book.  The  Energy  Crisis. 
They  point  out  that  only  1  percent  of  this 
country's  industrial  energy  Is  expended  on 
the  farm;  yet  that  1  percent  of  our  energy 
permits  us  to  feed  100  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation. Then  they  calculated  that  "The  en- 
ergy output  of  all  200  million  Americans  as 
biochemical  energy  is  equal  to  the  energy 
now  employed  on  the  farm." 

In  other  words,  it  would  take  the  muscle- 
power  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
Nation  to  replace  the  work  of  the  tractors, 
harvesters  and  other  energy  users  that  now 
produce  the  bountiful  food  supply  of  our 
farms.  There  would  be  no  one  left  to  build 
our  homes,  make  our  clothing  or  anything 
else.  Even  worse,  there  would  be  no  one  to 
manufacture  the  chemical  fertilizers  and  In- 
secticides we  now  use.  And  without  them 
farm  food  production  would  be  cut  in  half. 
I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  the  essen- 
tial place  of  energy  in  our  lives  because  we 
all — every  one  of  us — need  to  be  aware  of 
the  consequences  of  running  out.  And,  as 
I  will  discuss  later,  we  can  run  out.  It  is  not 
inevitable,  but  it  is  possible.  And  If  we  do 
run  out  of  energy,  any  life  worth  living  will 
run  out,  too. 

This  Is  why  Rocks  and  Runyon  Introduce 
their  book  with  these  words: 

"The  most  profound  issue  we  face  today 
Is  an  Impending  power  shortage.  Most  other 
environmental  problems  are  theoretically 
solvable:  Pollution  can  be  largely  abated  by 
the  same  science  that  created  industry,  and 
substantial  percentages  of  materitils  can  be 
recycled,  and  thereby  held  in  perpetuity.  But 
energy  cannot  be  recycled. 

"Our  energy  deployment  capabilities  and 
their  consequences  wiU  supersede  all  other 
environmental,  economic,  and  political  Issues 
before  this  decade  has  passed." 

A  realistic  appraisal  of  the  future  must 
also  recognize  that  the  need  for  energy,  the 
public  demand  for  it,  toill  continue  to  grow 
both  in  this  Nation  and  around  the  world. 
For  a  good  many  years,  now,  our  use  of 
energy  In  the  United  States  has  doubled 
about  every  10  years.  Our  living  standards — 
the  quality  of  life  we  read  so  much  about  to- 
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day — are  a  dlrecV^flectlon  of  that  growth. 
In  this  country,  for  example,  the  energy  used 
m  industry  amounts  to  about  10,000  watta 
per  person,  the  equivalent  of  100  slaves  work- 
ing for  each  of  us  continuously.  In  India, 
by  contrast,  the  figure  is  600  watts— or  five 
slaves.  Our  living  standards  reflect  the  differ- 
ence. 

Energy  use  will  continue  to  grow  In  this 
country  primarily  because  I  do  not  believe 
Americans  will  readily  accept  lower  living 
standards.  Quite  the  contrary!  We  strive  con- 
tinually for  more,  not  less,  quality  in  our 
lives. 

In  addition,  the  cleaner  environment  we 
all  want  will  require  more  energy  for  such 
purposes  as  to  recycle  materials,  run  waste 
treatment  plants,  and  to  make  the  equ^- 
ment  used  in  pollution  control  facilities. 

The  citizens  of  India,  China.  Africa  and 
the  many  "have-not"  nations  around  the 
world  are  all  seeking  better  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  education,  and  health.  All  of  these 
basics  require  energy. 

Quite  apart  from  our  Increasing  per  capita 
demands,  there  are  more  people  on  the 
earth  every  year  and  these  new  families 
want  warm  homes,  refrigerators,  washers, 
driers,  televisions,  automobiles  and  all  the 
other  things  we  have.  While  population 
growth  rates  are  declining,  in  the  United 
States,  our  total  population  Is  still  increas- 
ing about  1  percent  every  year.  Worldwide 
the  figure  is  higher. 

So  we  are  faced  with  a  world  full  of  more 
people  every  year,  each  one  using  more  energy 
than  the  year  before.  And,  as  you  read  and 
hear  dally,  energy  use  even  in  presented  day 
quantities,  Is  presenting  us  with  serious 
problems  of  air  and  water  pollution  that 
must  be  corrected. 

Some  are  suggesting  that  we  solve  this 
dilemma  by  cutting  back  on  our  use  of  elec- 
tricity. They  often  illustrate  by  pointing  out 
that  we  could  do  without  electric  tooth- 
brushes, electric  carving  knives  and  other 
similar  gadgets.  True,  we  could.  But  that 
wouldn't  even  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
problem.  For  example,  a  whole  family  can 
run  its  toothbrushes  for  a  year  on  the  elec- 
tricity generated  by  less  than  a  poimd  of 
coal. 

If  we  really  want  to  make  significant  cut- 
backs In  electricity  consumption,  we  will 
have  to  take  more  drastic  actions,  such  as  do 
without  hot  water,  live  In  colder  homes,  stop 
production  of  alimilnum  and  many  chemi- 
cals basic  to  our  economy.  We  will  have  to 
close  down  or  slow  down  the  Industries  and 
businesses  that  give  our  people  Jobs.  These 
are  the  reaUy  heavy  users  of  electricity. 

Any  wasteful  uses  of  energy — electric  or 
otherwise — should,  of  course,  be  abandoned. 
And  we  could  do  much  with  better  Insula- 
tion and  improvements  in  other  buUdlng 
and  Industrial  practices.  But  I  believe  that 
If  all  such  actions  that  the  public  can  ac- 
cept were  taken,  it  would  result  In  a  saving 
of  less  than  10  percent.  This  is  little  more 
than  one  year's  growth,  and  then  we  are 
right  back  where  we  started. 

Thus  it  Is  clear  as  crystal  that  if  we  want 
to  maintain  anything  approaching  our  pres- 
ent living  standards,  we  must  find  ways  to 
provide  Increasing  amounts  of  energy  In  the 
years  ahead.  The  question  Is:  "Where  will  It 
come  from?" 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States  gets 
about  40  percent  of  its  energy  from  oU,  31 
percent  from  gas,  25  percent  from  coal,  3 
percent  from  water  power,  and  1  percent  from 
nuclear  plants.  (These,  of  course,  are  the 
basic  sources.  About  9  percent  of  this  en- 
ergy Is  used  by  the  consimaer  as  electricity, 
a  pr<^x>rtion  which  is  Increasing  rapidly. 
But  it  must  be  recognized  that  electricity  Is 
a  form  of  energy,  not  an  original  source.) 

How  weU  can  these  basic  energy  soiu'ces 
meet  our  needs  in  the  years  ahe£id?  While 
estimates  vary  widely,  depending  on  assump- 
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tlons  made  as  to  future  rates  of  use  and  as 
to  undiscovered  reserves,  the  figures  for 
fossil  fuels  run  about  like  this,  for  reserves 
in  the  United  States,  matched  against  our 
national  needs : 
Oil — 16  to  20  years. 

Oas — 30  to  40  years  (some  estimate  as  low 
as  12  years). 

Coal— 200  to  300  years  (if  used  to  synthe- 
size oil  and  gas  at  present  growth  rates). 

Note  that  while  40  percent  of  the  energy 
we  are  now  using  comes  from  oil,  we  have 
only  enough  in  this  co\mtry  to  last  another 
16  or  20  years.  Of  course  that  period  can  be 
extended,  as  could  others,  by  Imports  from 
foreign  countries.  And,  as  you  know,  some  of 
this  Is  being  done.  But  it  is  probably  not 
in  the  national  Interest  to  depend  on  foreign 
sources  for  something  so  vital  to  our  national 
well-being  as  our  energy  supply. 

In  aay  case,  one  fact  is  clear  and  Incon- 
trovertible. Fossil  fuels,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  In  the  world,  are  finite  and  limited 
in  their  amount.  When  they  ars  used  up, 
they  are  gone  forever.  Respectable  estimates 
forecast  that.  If  we  continue  to  Increase  use 
of  fossil  fuels  at  present  rates,  all  of  the  coal, 
oil  and  gas  will  be  gone  by  the  middle  of  the 
next  century — Just  a  lifetime  away.  (Because 
of  the  valuable  chemicals  they  contain,  we 
will  ultimately  need  them  for  other  purposes 
and  we  ought  not  to  use  them  for  simple 
fuels  any  longer  than  is  absolutely  essential.) 
We  simply  must  have  other  energy  sources — 
and  time  Is  running  out ! 

Water  power,  even  if  it  were  all  developed, 
could  supply  only  about  5  percent  of  the 
world's  present  energy  needs.  Tidal  power, 
wind  power,  and  geothermal  power  could  not 
provide  significant  help  by  presently  known 
technologies.  The  same  Is  true  of  direct  solar 
energy. 

Nuclear  fusion,  the  power  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  could  solve  the  world's  energy  prob- 
lems virtually  for  all  time.  But  the  technology 
for  harnessing  it  still  eludes  us  and  no  time- 
forecast  for  success  is  possible. 

As  you  have  perhaps  observed,  the  energy 
problem  really  breaks  down  Into  three  time 
periods:  First,  the  period  covering  the  next 
decade  or  so;  second,  the  period  reaching 
into  the  beginning  of  the  next  century;  and, 
finally,  the  long-term  future. 

In  the  near  term,  we  must  continue  to  rely 
on  fossU  fuels.  We  simply  have  no  workable 
altsrnatives  yet  available.  There  wJl  be  prob- 
lems of  supply,  of  price,  of  air  and  water 
pollution — all  severe  and  all  interrelated.  We 
will  have  to  solve  them  as  best  we  can.  But 
we  can't  continue  indefinitely  because  we  will 
run  out. 

Through  the  balance  of  this  century  and 
into  the  next,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  we 
have  no  choice  but  Increasingly  to  turn  to 
nuclear  fission  reactors — the  type  that  we 
and  others  are  now  buUdlng — to  meet  our 
energy  needs.  They  present  us  with  problems 
too,  but  I  believe  they  are  being  solved.  Even 
here,  the  kinds  of  reactors  now  being  built 
would  exhaust  this  Nation's  economically 
recoverable  uranium  supply  within  a  few 
decades. 

That  is  why  President  Nixon,  looking  to 
the  long-term  future  in  his  Energy  Message 
In  June  1971,  proposed  a  program  to  buUd 
this  Nation's  first  breeder  reactor.  And  that 
is  why  we  In  TVA,  backed  by  the  utUlty  In- 
dustry generally,  have  committed  ourselves 
fvUly,  along  with  the  AEC  and  Common- 
wealth Edison  Company,  to  Its  construction 
and  operation  here  on  the  Clinch  River,  near 
Oak  Ridge. 

The  breeder  reactor,  utilizing  uranium 
and  plutoniimi  In  its  fuel  has  the  unique 
ability  to  produce  more  fuel  than  it  con- 
sumes! It  can  extend  the  life  of  our  lu-anlum 
reserves  by  about  100  times,  solving  our  basic 
energjr  source  problem  for  many  centuries 
and  giving  us  time  to  perfect  nuclear  fusion 
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technology  or  perhaps  something  even 
better. 

Truly,  as  the  President  has  said,  the 
breeder  is  "our  best  hope  today  for  meeting 
the  Nation's  growing  demand  for  economical 
clean  energy  .  .  ."  It  must  be  developed  few 
safe,  dependable,  economical  operation, 
compatible  with  a  clean  environment.  This 
is  the  purpose  of  our  demonstration  plant. 

The  problems  of  energy  supply  are  not 
easy  for  the  layman  to  understand.  They  are 
so  highly  technical  and  so  far-reaching  in 
their  implications  and  interrelationships 
that  even  few  "experts"  can  fully  grasp  them 
In  their  total  scope.  But  we  all  need  to,  in 
fact  we  must,  understand  their  essentials 
because  our  survival  depends  on  energy — in 
tremendous  quantity,  at  prices  we  can  afford, 
and  produced  without  significant  damage  to 
our  natural  environment. 

These  are  the  essentials : 

Energy  Is  vital  to  our  survival. 

"Tpe  amounts  we  need  and  xise  will  con- 
tlnfe  to  grow,  and  more  and  more  of  It  wUl 
be  used  in  the  form  of  electricity. 

Its  cost  wUl  go  up  but  we  must  hold  Its 
price  at  a  level  we  can  afford. 

Fossil  fuels  must  serve  as  our  major  source 
m  the  near-term  future.  But  our  fossil  re- 
serves are  running  out  and  we  must  find 
alternates. 

The  only  feasible  alternative  presently 
available  Is  nuclear  power. 

Light  water  fission  reactors  must  continue 
to  be  built,  to  serve  Into  the  next  centiu-y. 

The  breeder  reactor  must  be  perfected  to 
conserve  our  available  uranium.  It  will  re- 
place the  present  typee  of  nuclear  reactors, 
and  It  will  solve  the  problem  of  basic  energy 
source  for  many  centuries. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  push  re- 
search on  fusion  reactors,  direct  solar  energy 
and  other  even  better  methods  for  meeting 
otu-  energy  needs  far  into  the  future. 

These  are  some  of  the  critical  Issues  that 
the  public  must  understand.  These  are  the 
courses  of  action  we  must  support  and  fol- 
low. Life  dei>ends  on  It. 


HARRY  S  TRUMAN 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  23.  1973 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Harry  S  Truman  was  absolutely  unique. 
I  think  his  career  as  President  can  be 
summed  up  by  the  observation  that  no 
man's  decisions  were  ever  more  ques- 
tioned or  derided  when  he  made  them, 
or  more  praised  and  approved  20  years 
later. 

Harry  Truman  was  a  true  American 
in  every  facet  of  his  being.  His  patriotism 
was  a  religion  which  governed  his  every 
action.  Although  he  was  intensely  loyal 
to  the  Democratic  Party,  he  found  time 
to  be  kind  to  Republicans,  as  I  discov- 
ered. 

In  1962  while  I  was  on  a  tour  of  duty 
with  the  Army  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  President  Truman  came  to  ad- 
dress the  graduation  of  the  Associate 
Course  of  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College.  Maj.  Gen.  Harold  K.  John- 
ston, who  later  became  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Army,  invited  me  to  have  lunch  with 
him  and  the  President.  Mr.  Truman  was 
absolutely  gracious,  and  we  enjoyed 
chatting  about  things  in  Washington  as 
they  were  then,  compared  to  the  situa- 
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tlon  Mr.  Tnunan  had  known.  I  was  also 
f  altered  at  the  fact  that  Mr.  Truman 
rsmembered  my  father,  who  had  been 
associated  with  him  many  years  ago  in 
E  romoting  better  highways  for  the  States 
ol  Missouri  and  Kansas,  ais  well  as  for 
t  xe  entire  United  States.  These  recollec- 
ons  will  always  be  treasured  by  me,  as 
chance  to  rub  elbows  with  one  of  the 
g^eat  Americans  of  our  time. 

To  Mrs.  Truman,  and  to  Mrs.  Daniel 
akid  her  family,  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 


EXTREMISM  ON  THE  LEFT 


HON.  GALE  W.  McGEE 

OF  WYOMING 
Ijf  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  many  in 
this  body  are  well  aware,  on  nimierous 
oxaslons  I  have  expressed  my  concern 
regarding  the  extreme  rightwlng  ele- 
ments in  the  United  States.  These  ele- 
n  lents  play  upon  the  fears  of  individuals 
a  \d  our  basest  instincts.  They  utilize 
c  stortions  of  fact  and,  in  many  in- 
s  ances,  accusations  which  are  without 
foundation  whatsoever,  as  their  basic 
t  K)ls  of  attack. 

However,  it  is  not  only  extremism  on 
t  le  right  which  represents  a  threat  to 
oir  decency  as  a  himiane  society.  This 
» ime  phenomena  occurs  among  extreme 
le  f  twlng  elements  in  our  Nation. 

In  a  recent  publication  of  Facts,  a 
p  jriodic  report  for  the  Anti -Defamation 
Ltague  of  B'nai  B'rlth,  there  appeared 
a:i  analysis  of  the  extreme  leftwing 
}-opaganda  assault  which  has  been 
Is  unched  against  the  State  of  Israel.  I 
b  'lieve  the  article  raises  some  very  cru- 
c  al  Issues  and  points  and  is  certainly 
wjrth  the  scrutiny  of  this  body. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  arti- 
c  e  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
n  arks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
af  follows : 

I  From  the  Pacts,  November.  1973  ] 
Danger  on  the  Lett 

For  the  past  four  or  five  years,  major 
elsments  of  the  political  Par  Left  In  the 
U  alted  States  have  been  moui.  .Ing  and  sua- 
U  Ining  a  vigorous  propaganda  barrage 
a|  alnst  the  State  of  Israel — and,  In  conse- 
q  lence,  against  any  and  all  support  for  Israel 
tl  at  comes  either  from  the  operation  of 
V  S.  foreign  policy  or  because  of  the  natural 
a  nceriis  of  the  American  Jewish  community. 
T  le  campaign  varies  In  approach  from  group 
t<  group,  and  In  Intensity  from  month  to 
a  onth  (chiefly  determined  by  the  degree 
oi  concentration  or  passion  given  at  any 
pi  >rtlcular  time  to  the  competing  Issue  of  the 
Vetnam  war).  It  Is  nonetheless  abundantly 
cl  sar  that  Israel  Is,  and  will  continue  to  be, 

prime  enemy  of  America's  Par  Left  as  It 
weighs  and  Interprets  the  worlc  scene. 

The  antl-Semltlc  quotient  Is  evident.  As 

natural  consequence  of  their  opposition  to 
ttte  very  existence  of  a  Jewish  state  in  the 
y.  Iddle  East,  most  of  the  propaganda  mecha- 
n  sms  of  the  Par  Left  have  turned  their  Are 
o;  1  those  who  support  that  existence — Jews, 
p  edomlnantly — while  they  warmly  acclaim 
a  id  profess  a  virtual  alliance  with  those  who 
tl  ireaten  It. 
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The  attack  Is  ostensibly  against  "Zionism" — 
seen  as  the  handmaiden  of  "U.S.  imperial- 
ism." Zionism  is  portrayed  by  the  radical 
leftists,  as  by  the  autl-Semltes  of  the  Radical 
Right,  as  a  sinister  force  manipulated  by 
agents  allied  with  all  the  other  evil  entitles 
conceived  in  the  radical  demonology  (the 
"imperialists"  in  the  eyes  of  the  Left,  as  it 
is  the  "communists"  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Right) . 

Jewish  communities  the  world  over  have  a 
deep,  abiding  commitment  to  the  survival  of 
Israel.  In  the  wake  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust, 
the  question  asked  by  a  whole  people,  If  not 
by  the  whole  world — Where  are  the  perse- 
cuted to  go? — was  answered  In  the  birth  of 
the  long-promised  Jewish  state.  Wherever 
they  may  be  today,  Jews  overwhelmingly  be- 
lieve that,  whatever  legitimate  controversies 
may  exist  in  the  Middle  East  and  whatever 
the  conaicting  viewpoints  between  Israeli 
and  Arab,  Israel's  existence  as  a  sovereign 
state  Is  absolutely  non-negotiable.  Manifes- 
toes and  propaganda  calling  for  the  destruc- 
tion or  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state 
are.  therefore,  direct  assaults  against  world 
Jewry  and,  along  with  activities  supporting 
those  sworn  to  destroy  Israel,  constitute  the 
ultimate  anti-Semitism. 

The  style  and  the  semantics  of  the  anti- 
Israel  assault  from  the  Far  Left,  moreover, 
often  carry  an  undeniably  antl-Semltlc  Im- 
pact of  their  own.  It  Is  obviously  possible  to 
be  unsympathetic  to  Zionism,  or  to  oppose 
Israel's  position  on  specific  Issues,  without 
being  anti-Semitic.  But  much  of  the  propa- 
ganda and  activity  that  currently  passes  for 
legitimate  opposition  masks  a  real  hostility 
to  Jews,  or  to  their  aspirations  and  concerns, 
and  much  of  it  is  couched  in  anti-Jewish 
terms  or  antl-Jewlsh  innuendo.  It  is  this 
hostility  that  awakens  the  ancient  fears  of 
Jews  the  world  over  and  that  all  too  often 
is  manifest  in  the  publications  and  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Far  Left. 
Anti-Semitism  and  the  Left 

History  testifies  that  in  modem  times,  anti- 
Semitism  has  l)een  a  tendency  found  most 
often  in  movements  of  the  extreme  Right. 
Movements  of  the  Left,  especially  those 
aimed  at  combatting  tyranny  and  autocracy, 
or  at  achieving  social  reform  and  better- 
ment, have  often  seemed  solicitous  of  minor- 
ity rights  and  protective  of  Jewish  security, 
often  in  the  face  of  anti-Semitism  by  extrem- 
ists of  the  Right. 

Nevertheless,  the  record  of  Left  movements 
in  the  19th  and  20th  Centuries  is  Itself 
marked  by  blots  of  anti-Semitism.  Many  19th 
Century  European  socialists  regarded  anti- 
Semitism  as  a  vehicle  for  awakening  class- 
consciousness  among  the  workers,  teaching 
them  to  recognize  the  "evil"  of  capitalism 
through  suspicions  about  Jewish  business- 
men, merchants  and  bankers.  In  the  United 
States,  the  agrarian  radicalism  of  various 
mov«»ients  In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th 
Century,  including  the  Populists,  was  tainted 
with  blatant  manifestations  of  anti- 
Semitism. 

More  recently,  Commiinists  coUaborated 
with  the  Hitlerites  during  the  Nazi  assault 
on  German  democracy  In  the  early  19308  and 
during  the  notorious  Hitler-Stalin  pact  of 
1939-1941. 

The  current  antipathy  to  Israel  among 
radical  leftists,  including  some  Jews,  has  its 
roots  in  Lenlns'  opposition  to  Zionism  as  a 
"bourgeois"  philosophy,  a  political  rival  for 
the  loyalty  of  Jews,  and  a  manifestation  of 
"nationalism"  destructive  of  world  revolu- 
tionary unity.  (For  their  own  part,  some 
Jewish  radicals  have  regarded  Zionism  as  a 
force  retarding  their  assimUatlon  Into  a 
world  socialist  society  from  which  Judaism 
Itself,  and  consequently  anti-Semitism, 
would  disappear.) 

The  hostile  position  of  so  great  a  portion 
of  today's  Radical  Left  with  respect  to  Israel 
brings  home  with  renewed  Impact  to  Jews 
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the  world  over  a  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  political  extremism — that  of  the  Left 

as  well  as  that  of  the  more  familiar  Right 

presents  a  dire  and  continuing  threat  to  Jew- 
ish security. 

The  extremists'  antl- Israel  war  Is  only  one 
aspect  of  the  peril  they  present  to  the  Jewish 
commimlty.  Their  fundamental  struggle  Is 
against  the  democratic  system  and  those 
liberal  values  that  have  aSorded  safety  and 
opportunity  to  an  historically  beleaguered 
minority  people.  The  creation  of  social  fer- 
ment. Including  the  condoning,  the  advocacy 
and  even  the  use  of  violence,  is  the  tactic  of 
their  "revolution,"  and  it  is  in  revolutionary 
violence  and  assaults  against  the  democratic 
process  that  Jewish  security  has  been  en- 
dangered and  In  which  overt  anti-Semitism 
easily  breeds.  The  campaign  against  the  Jew- 
ish state  in  the  Middle  East,  a  campaign  with 
Its  own  antl-Semltlc  impact,  has  been  one 
major  and  recent  focus  of  the  danger. 
The  left  and  Israel 

A  current  Impetus  to  the  Par  Left  position 
on  the  Middle  East  has  been  the  militant 
anti-Israel  stance  of  the  Communist  world 
and  of  the  revolutionary  "national  libera- 
tion" movements  of  the  "Third  World"  which 
enjoy  the  widest  possible  leftist  support. 
These  movements  and  their  advocates  in 
America  identify  closely  with  the  Palestinian 
guerrillas  in  their  terrorist  war  to  destroy 
Israel.  The  Palestinians,  cast  in  a  role  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Castro  revolutionaries  and  the 
Viet  Cong,  have  had  great  appeal  to  radical 
leftist  youths.  Yasser  Arafat,  leader  of  Al 
Fatah,  has  been  accorded  the  cultlsh  hero- 
worship  given  by  the  American  Par  Left  to 
Castro  and  Che  Guevara,  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
and  to  Mao. 

The  struggles  of  the  Arab  fedayeen  have 
been  viewed  as  part  of  the  worldwide  revo- 
lutionary war  against  "Imperialism."  (Totally 
Ignored  Is  the  fact  of  Israel's  socialism  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  political  democracy  bom 
tn  a  war  of  true  national  liberation.  To  recog- 
nize these  facts  would  be  to  contradict  the 
romantic,  simplistic  Image  and  purpose  now 
assigned  to  the  Arab  guerrillas;  so  Israel  be- 
comes an  "Imperialist"  power  and  the  enemy 
of  the  "people's"  war.)  "The  fight  against 
Zionism,"  declared  writer  Stephen  Marks  in 
the  Marxist  paper,  Worker'a  Power,  Is  "a  vital 
part  of  the  world  revolutionary  struggle." 

THE   THOTSKYISTS 

Spearheading  the  Radical  Left's  anti-Israel, 
anti-Zionist  campaign  in  America  and  lend- 
ing its  unflagging  support  to  the  Palestinian 
guerrillas.  Is  the  Socialist  Workers  Party 
(SWP),  the  part  of  the  Trotskylst  commu- 
nists, together  with  Its  wide  array  of  publi- 
cations and  afllliated  organizations — the 
most  important  of  these  being  the  Young 
Socialist  Alliance  (YSA),  since  1969  prob- 
ably the  fastest  growing  Radical  Left  group 
aimed  at  students  and  other  youth. 

Support  for  the  Palestinian  revolutlonalrles 
and  opposition  to  Israel  have  received  a 
higher  priority  in  the  activities  of  the  Trot- 
skylsts  than  has  been  the  case  with  most  of 
the  other  parties  and  organizations  of  the 
Par  Left.  Policy  decisions  adopted  during  1971 
indicate  that  the  SWP  apparatus  may  well  be 
giving  an  even  higher  priority  rating  to  the 
Middle  East  in  the  period  ahead. 

In  the  spring  of  1971,  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  SWP  met  In  New  York  for  four 
days  and  adopted  several  major  resolutions 
to  be  submitted  to  the  party  convention. 
The  April  30  Issue  of  The  Militant,  the  SWP 
newspaper,  reported  that  the  meeting,  "one 
important  aspect  of  the  international  sit- 
uation, the  struggles  in  the  Middle  East, 
was  singled  out  for  a  special  resolution" 
which,  the  paper  said,  ''developed  the  SWP 
position  In  support  of  the  Palestinian  peo- 
ple .  .  .  against  Zionism  and  the  state  of 
Israel,  and  In  support  of  the  struggles  of  the 
Arab  Peoples  against  imperialism  and  Its 
Israeli  beachhead," 
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At  the  SWP  convention,  attended  by  more 
than  IjOiWi  delegates  and  observers  and  held 
August  8-12,  1971,  in  Cleveland,  tl!ie  party 
resolution  was  Introduced  via  a  report  pre- 
sented by  Ous  Horowitz,  who,  according  to 
the  September  6,  1971  issue  of  the  Inter- 
continental  Press,  another  SWP  publication, 
emphasized  that  "the  major  task  confront- 
ing American  revolutionists  remains  that  of 
educating  the  radicalizing  youth  about  the 
real  history  of  the  Zionist  movement  and 
the  revolutionary  character  of  the  Pales- 
tinian and  Arab  struggle  for  destruction  of 
the  state  of  Israel."  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Trotskylsts 
was  a  lengthy  document  that  set  forth  the 
basic  political  line  of  the  party  on  the  Mid- 
dle East,  purported  to  answer  "the  main 
Zionist  arguments  In  defense  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Israel,"  and  outlined  "the  tasks 
the  SWF  has  set  Itself  In  defense  of  the  Arab 
revolution."  The  document  pledged  the 
SWP's  "unconditional  support"  to  "the  strug- 
gles of  the  Arab  peoples  against  the  state  of 
Israel." 

That  Israel  has  no  right  of  survival  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Trotskylsts  was  made  clear  In 
the  following  passage  (emphasis  again 
added) : 

"The  struggle  of  the  Palestinian  people 
against  their  oppression  and  for  self-deter- 
mination hEis  taken  the  form  of  a  struggle 
to  destroy  the  state  of  Israel.  The  currently 
expressed  goal  of  this  struggle  Is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  democratic,  secular  Palestine. 
We  give  support  to  this  struggle  of  the  Pales- 
tinians. ..." 

With  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  the  Trotskylsts  charged  that  "the 
central  role  played  by  U.S.  Imperialism  in 
continually  attempting  to  contain  and  crush 
the  Arab  revolution"  raised  the  possibility 
of  a  Middle  Eastern  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  eould  lead  to  war.  They 
declared  that  "this  places  specitd  obliga- 
tions upon  the  SWP  to  educate  the  American 
people  about,  and  mobilize  opposition  to, 
Washington's  aims  and  actions  In  the  Mid- 
east." 

The  Trotskylsts  rejected  as  "false  to  the 
core"  arguments  that  the  Jewish  people  have 
a  right  to  a  state  of  their  own  or  to  self- 
determination  of  any  kind.  The  party  resolu- 
tion stated : 

"We  explsln  to  the  Israeli  Jews,  as  we  have 
in  the  past,  that  their  future  lies  only  in 
aligning  themselves  with  the  Palestinian  and 
general  Arab  liberation  movements,  whole- 
heartedly and  without  any  reservation  what- 
soever. It  will  be  to  the  extent  that  they  do 
this  that  they  can  escape  from  the  trap  that 
Zionism  and  Imperialism  have  set  for  them 
in  the  Mideast." 

The  ultimately  antl-Semltlc  Impact  of  the 
SWP  propaganda  Is  seen  again  in  its  insist- 
ence that  the  .Tewlsh  people  surrender  their 
security  and  their  entire  future  to  the  Arab 
guerrillas  "without  any  reservation  whatso- 
ever." 

Examnies  rf  the  major  emphasis  g^ven  to 
the  Middle  East  in  the  Trotskylsts"  press 
Ir.clude : 

A  party  pronouncement  concerning  "per- 
spectives for  world  revolution"  that  appeared 
I-'  the  February,  1971  issue  of  the  Inter- 
national Socialist  Review,  another  of  the 
SWP  publications,  declaring  that  the  Pal- 
estinians' fight  would  go  forward  "as  long 
as  the  state  of  Israel  continues  to  exist." 

An  article  in  The  Militant  by  party  Middle 
East  specialist  Robert  Langston  declaring 
that  the  Arab  guerrillas  would  never  "come 
to  terms  with  the  existence  of  the  Zionist 
state"  because  even  to  accept  the  mere 
existence  of  Israel  would  be,  for  them,  "na- 
tional suicide." 

Publication  by  the  Intercontinental  Press 
in  November.  1971.  and  by  The  Militant  in 
Decenfiber,  1971,  of  an  Interview  with  Abu 
Omar,  ofllcial  representative  of  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization   (PLO),  the  terror- 
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lots'  propaganda  apparattia,  under  the  bead- 
line.  "The  New  Phase  of  the  Palestinian 
Resistance." 

Publication  in  two  successive  issues  of  The 
Militant  (October,  1970)  of  an  official  Al 
Fatah  document  calling  for  the  dismantling 
of  Israel  and  Including  a  broad  attack  on 
the  Jews  of  aU  countries.  The  manifesto, 
carried  by  the  Trotskylst  paper  "for  the  in- 
formation of  our  retkders,"  said  In  part: 

"Jews  contributed  men,  money  and  Influ- 
ence to  make  Israel  a  reality  and  to  perpetu- 
ate the  crimes  committed  against  the  Pal- 
estinians. The  people  of  the  Book  . . .  changed 
roles  from  oppresset?  to  oppressor." 

The  disdain  for  the  Jewish  people  so  glar- 
ingly apparent  in  such  pronouncements 
showed  Itself  In  a  Militant  editorial  follow- 
ing the  barbarous  murder  of  Israeli  athletes 
by  Arab  terrorists  at  Munich  during  tbfe 
Olympic  Games  of  1972.  The  editorial,  pub- 
lished on  September  15,  said  in  part: 

"The  deaths  of  11  Israeli  participants  in 
the  Olympic  games  on  Sept.  5  brought  forth 
a  hypocritical  uproar  of  indignation  from 
government  officials  and  news  media  In 
capitalist  countries  around  the  world." 

There  was  no  uproar  of  indignation  what- 
soever from  The  Militant,  which  criticized 
the  murderous  outrage  merely  as  being  "in- 
effective" and  a  "diversion."  The  SWP  paper 
added  that  the  purpose  of  the  world's  out- 
cry had  been  "to  make  the  criminal  look 
like  the  victim" — thus  laying  the  blame  for 
the  massacre  on  the  corpses  of  the  murdered 
Jews  while  blaming  the  Arab  terrorists  only 
for  a  mistake  in  tactics. 

The  commitment  of  the  Trotskylsts  to  the 
support  of  the  Arab  revolutionaries  includes, 
tn  addition  to  the  steady  drumfire  of  such 
articles  as  those  quoted  above  from  the  SWP 
and  YSA  periodicals,  a  number  of  pamphlets 
and  booklets  produced  and  distributed  by 
arms  of  the  party  publishing  apparatus  such 
as  Pathfinder  Press  and  Merit  Publishers.  It 
Includes  rallies,  lectures,  forums,  and  teach- 
i-i.s  at  which  the  guerrlilas  are  extolled  and 
Israel  vilified.  It  includes  the  formation  of 
front  groups  and  ad  hoc  committees  for 
similar  propaganda  purposes.  It  Includes  ac- 
tive collaboration  with  Arab  student  groups 
and  "Third  World"  organizations  in  cities 
and  on  college  campuses  all  over  the  country. 

In  short,  the  commitment  Is  total,  and  its 
threat  to  the  deepest  concerns  of  world  Jewry 
is  clear. 

The  Young  Socialist  Alliance 

The  Trotskylst  anti-Israel  thrust  on  the 
campuses  and  among  other  young  people 
has  been  largely  the  work  of  the  SWP's  youth 
arm.  the  Young  Socialist  Alliance,  which 
has  been  the  largest  Radical  Left  youth 
movement  In  America  since  the  splintering 
of  the  old  SDS  in  1969. 

On  its  own  or  in  cooperation  with  Arab 
student  groups,  YSA  has  organized  Middle 
East  rallies,  "teach-ins"  and  "Palestine  Sup- 
port Weeks"  to  boost  the  Arab  guerrilla  cause 
on  scores  of  campuses  around  the  country. 
It  has  published,  and  widely  distributed,  a 
number  of  pro-guerrilla  pamphlets,  one  of 
them  Peter  Buch's  The  Myth  of  a  Progressive 
Israel.  Buch,  a  leading  SWP  spokesman  on 
the  Middle  East,  toured  the  United  States 
early  in  1971  under  party  auspices  and  with 
the  aid  of  YSA  promotion,  covering  more 
than  60  cities  and  college  towns.  At  each 
stop,  Buch  assailed  Israel  and  "Zionism," 
and  extolled  the  Al  Fatah  and  other  Arab 
guerrillas. 

On  America's  campuses.  Buch  claimed, 
there  is  "a  new  spirit  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  Arab  students  and  their  supporters" 
and  he  expressed  joy  over  what  he  saw  as 
"a  mood  of  diffidence  among  pro-Zionist 
students." 

T^e  YSA  Itself  has  collaborated  with  a 
number  of  Arab  organizations  which  tag 
Israel  and  "Zionists"  as  their  enemies.  Mem- 
bers sold  copies  of  the  The  Militant  to  guests 
at  the  1970  Convention  of  the  Association  of 
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Arab-American  University  Graduates,  held 
at  the  end  of  October.  Earlier  that  month 
at  a  meeting  of  the  pro-Arab  Middle  East 
Institute  in  Washington.  D.C.,  an  Al  Fatah 
display  table  was  manned  by  TSA  members. 
And  at  the  Y8A  national  convention  in  New 
York,  December  27-31.  1970,  a  discussion 
panel  on  the  Middle  East  Included  repre- 
sentatives of  the  guerrlilas.  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Arab  Students  (OA8).  and  Palestine 
House  (Washington.  DC).  Of  this  conven- 
tion The  Militant  January  15.  1971  reported: 
"All  agreed  on  the  necessity  for  closer  col- 
laboration and  solidarity  between  American 
revolutionaries.  Arab  organizations  In  the 
U.S.  and  the  revtriutlonary  movements  In 
the  Arab  countries." 

The  convention's  decision  was  actually  the 
climax  of  a  Trotskylst  pro- Arab  propaganda 
campaign  that  had  swung  into  high  gear 
during  the  Middle  East  crisis  period  in  the 
fall  of  1970.  At  that  time,  the  YSA,  declaring 
that  "the  struggle  of  the  Palestinians  to  re- 
gain their  homeland  usurped  by  Zionist 
Israel  is  just  struggle,"  Issued  a  call  for 
massive  demonstrations  on  campuses 
throughout  the  country  under  the  guidance 
of  a  Radical  Left  coalition.  The  YSA  national 
office  declared  that  the  Middle  East  crtsls 
had  "thrust  the  situation"  there  "before 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  students." 

The  first  manifestations  of  an  Intensive 
antl-Zlonlst  campaign  by  YSA  had  taken 
place  even  before  the  national  office  pub- 
lished its  call.  Late  in  September.  1970.  a 
week  of  teach-ins  and  rallies  took  place  at 
George  Washington  University  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  and  at  the  University  of  Mairyland 
nearby — with  speakers  from  YSA,  the  Orga- 
nization of  Arab  Students  (OAS)  and  the 
Arab  Information  Center.  The  week's  cllmas 
was  an  "emergency"  rally  staged  by  the  "Pair 
Play  for  Palestine  Committee,"  a  coalition 
that  Included  YSA  and  OAS.  joined  for  the 
occasion  by  the  Student  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam  (SMC), 
which  was  dominated  at  the  national  level 
by  the  Trotskylsts.  That  same  week,  hun- 
dreds of  students  attended  rallies  at  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  In 
downtown  San  Francisco,  both  addressed  by 
Arab  students  and  SWP  officials. 

The  call  Issued  from  the  YSA  convention 
In  December  resulted  in  increased  Trotskylst 
youth  activity  on  behalf  of  the  Arab  guer- 
rilla cause,  beginning  in  the  early  montba 
of  1971.  Teach-ins  and  "Palestine  Weeks" 
were  held  on  a  number  of  campuses.  There 
were  anti-Israel  demonstrations  before  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  and  on  the 
streets  of  other  cities. 

During  the  April.  1971  demonstrations 
against  the  Vietnam  war  In  Washington,  the 
YSA  chapter  of  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity circulated  fiyers  inviting  the  demon- 
strators to  take  part  In  a  number  of  events, 
Including  speeches  on  "Zionism  and  the 
Palestinian  Revolution"  and  "How  to  Make 
a  Revolution  in  the  United  States." 
Front  groups 
As  hais  long  been  the  practice  of  other 
communist  parties,  the  Socialist  Workers 
Party  supervises  the  formation  of  other  orga- 
nizations designed  for  specific  propaganda 
purposes  and/or  to  appeal  to  specific  audi- 
ences. Sometimes  the  SWP  participation  is 
masked,  sometimes  not. 

One  such  activity  was  the  formation  of 
an  ad  hoc  group  called  the  "Committee  of 
Black  Americans  for  Truth  About  the  Mid- 
dle East"  (COBATAME).  Its  sole  apparent 
purpose  was  to  offer  an  imprimatur  for  a 
half -page  ad  In  the  November  1,  1970  Issue 
of  The  New  York  Times  which  harshly  at- 
tacked Israel  and  Zionism.  Funds  for  the 
Times  ad  were  solicited  In  advance  via  an 
announcement  published  in  the  SWP's 
Militant. 

The  COBATAME  chairman  was  Paul  B 
Boutelle,  who  had  been  the  SWP's  candidate 
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f  r  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  In 
1 168  and  who  had  Just  returned  from  the 
1  l<|dle  East,  where  he  and  nve  other  mem- 
b  Its  of  bis  "Committee"  had  been  guests  of 
ti  M  Al  Patah  terrorists.  Boutelle  subsequently 
a  Idressed  college  audiences  under  the  spon- 
» unhlp  of  TSA. 

Several  other  Trotskylsts  were  signers  of 
tl  le  Times  ad,  along  with  a  number  of  black 
n  Ulonallsta,  most  of  whom  had  little  or  no 
p  x>miDence  In  the  black  community,  or  in 
tl «  community  at  large.  Their  declaration 
tl  lat  "imperialism  and  Zionism  must  and 
m  iU  get  out  of  the  Middle  East"  was  in 
n  arked  contrast  to  another  pronouncement, 
p  ibllshed  some  time  later  In  the  Times, 
w  ilch  called  for  firm  U.S.  support  for  Israel 
m  Ld  which  was  signed  by  a  number  of  dls- 
tl  igulshed  Black  Americans  including  Roy 
V  Uklns,  Bayard  Rustln.  Carl  Stokes,  and  the 
U  te  Whitney  Young,  Jr. 

Another  SWP  front  group,  the  "Committee 
fc  r  New  Alternatives  In  the  Middle  East" — 
ft  unded  by  Berta  Langston,  who  headed  It, 
aj  id  her  husband.  Militant  wTlter  Robert 
Lt  Jigston — was  apparently  wrested  from 
T  otskylst  control  In  January,  1971  by  mem- 
b<  rs  who  proposed  It  develop  a  less  one-sided 
^proach  In  seeking  Middle  East  "alterna- 
tl  res."  In  resigning  from  the  slightly  recon- 
st  tuted  committee,  Mrs.  Langston  declared 
tl  at  she  could  not  "support  an  organization 
tt  at  Is  not  clearly  and  unambiguously  op- 
pi  sed  to  Zionism."  The  Trotskylsts'  stand 
hi  a  always  been  clear  and  unambiguous. 
Vietnam  aiid  the  Middle  East 
The  Trotskylsts  have  opposed  the  Injec- 
tl  in  of  Issues  other  than  Vietnam  Into  the 
pi  ograms  of  the  National  Peace  Action  Coall- 
tli»n  (NPAC)  and  the  Student  MobUlzatlon 
O  immlttee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam 
(£MC),  the  two  anti-war  groups  they  dom- 
in  ite.  They  fear  that  the  Injection  of  other 
isi  ues  would  divide  their  hard-won  coalition 
aid  lose  them  the  allies  and  the  following 
ti  By  have  acquired  by  exploiting  the  wlde- 
spread  opposition  to  the  Vietnam  war.  But 
th  8y  regard  the  lessons,  the  techniques,  and 
ev  sn  the  loyalties  garnered  In  the  anti-war 
m  >vement  as  "transferrable"  to  other  con- 
ce  "ns  when  the  time  Is  right.  One  such  con- 
ce  "n  Is  the  war  to  destroy  Israel. 

rhe  resolution  adopted  by  the  Socialist 
W)rkers  Party  at  Its  Augiist.  1971  conven- 
ts n  likened  the  Palestinian  guerrillas  to 
Ar  lerlca's  enemies  In  Vietnam.  And  It  de- 
cli  red : 

"The  mass  anti-war  movement  htw  sensl- 
ta  ed  large  numbers  of  people  to  the  role  of 
U. }.  Imperialism  and  to  solidarity  with  the 
CO  onlal  revolution.  The  expansion  of  these 
mi  ivements  will  be  Important  factors  In  the 
Ini  reaslng  growth  of  sentiment  In  solidarity 
wl  ;h  the  Arab  revolution." 

:  Even  the  slogans  to  be  used  In  opposing 
U.I  I.  support  for  Israel,  said  the  SWP.  would 
be  "analogous  to  the  slogans  around  the  Issue 
of  Vietnam." 

:  nfluentlal  leaders  on  the  Far  Left  have  al- 
rei  dy  urged  that  the  anti-war  organization 
be  lued  as  the  nucleus  of  a  mass  movement 
op  >oelng  U.S.  aid  to  Israel  and  rallying  sup- 
po  t  for  "Palestinian  liberation."  The  ra- 
tio [lale  was  spelled  out  In  August,  1971  by 
Ja;  oes  LalTerty.  a  radical  Detroit  lawyer  who 
ha  I  served  as  one  of  the  national  coordinators 
of  NPAC.  Lafferty's  law  partner,  Abdeen  Ja- 
ba  a,  who  has  served  on  NPAC's  steering  com- 
ml:tee,  Is  the  editor  of  Free  Palestine,  the 
lea  ling  pro-Fatah  newspaper  In  the  United 
Sti  tes. 

1  irhlle  there  Is  no  evidence  that  Lafferty  has 
ev«  r  been  an  SWP  member,  he  has  worked 
cloiely  with  the  party's  activists  In  NPAC 
an  1  In  other  causes. 

1  *fferty,  writing  on  "The  Anti-War  Move- 
mc  at  and  the  Struggle  for  Palestme  Llbera- 
tlo  1"  in  the  August  Issue  of  Jabara's  publlca- 
tloi,  contended  that  the  lessons  learned  in 
tbi    "peace"  coalition  "are  tranaferrable  to 
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the  effort  to  build  a  movement  to  support 
Palestinian  liberation."  Answering  some  left- 
ist criticism  that  the  anti-war  forces  had 
not  done  enough  "to  support  other  struggles," 
Lafferty  argued  that  the  supporters  of  the 
Arab  guerrillas  could  learn  much  from  the 
anti-war  movement,  which,  so  far  as  "edu- 
cation" and  tactics  are  concerned,  already 
"provides  the  most  effective  possible  support 
for  Palestinian  and  other  liberation  strug- 
gles." Although  "ostensibly"  limited  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  he  wrote.  It  had  had  a  "bene- 
Cclal  Impact"  on  the  Arab  effort  to  destroy 
the  JewlBb  state. 

Lafferty  himself,  while  working  in  NPAC, 
has  been  active  in  behalf  of  the  Arab  cause. 
In  October,  1971,  his  law  partner.  Jabara, 
filed  suit  to  Federal  Cotirt  in  Washington,  on 
behalf  of  12  plaintiffs  Including  Lafferty, 
against  Defense  Secertary  Melvln  Laird  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  Rogers,  and  Presi- 
dential advisor  Henry  Kissinger,  seeking  to 
obtain  public  disclosure  of  alleged  govern- 
ment "studies  concerning  the  extent  of 
American  involvement  and  commitment  in 
the  Middle  East."  The  suit  followed  a  letter 
of  September  2  from  Jabara  to  the  three 
officials  which  described  his  client,  IjJIerty, 
as  being  concerned  that  American  politics 
in  the  Middle  East  were  creating  a  situation 
"not  unlike"  that  In  Vietnam. 

"Ztonlsm  serves  the  aggressors" 

Peter  Buch  of  the  SWP,  writing  in  the  Sep- 
tember. 1971  Issue  of  Jabara's  Free  Palestine, 
was  even  more  revealing  of  how  the  Trotsky- 
lsts are  planning  to  utilize  the  anti-war 
movement  for  their  own  purposes  with  re- 
spect to  the  Middle  East.  Buch  wrote  of  the 
"unparalleled  opportvmltles  for  Palestine 
supporters  to  reach  many  people  with  their 
views  during  the  massive  demonstrations 
and  community  activities  of  the  anti-war 
movement." 

The  Socialist  Workers  Party,  wrote  Buch, 
connects  "the  Vietnam  and  Palestine  libera- 
tion struggles  within  the  anti-war  move- 
ment." citing  as  an  example  his  own  six- 
month  speaking  tour  "organized  by  the  SWP 
in  defense  of  the  Palestinian  revolution 
where  I  spoke  to  campus  and  anti-war  audi- 
ences all  over  North  America." 

Buch  explained  that  "the  leadership  of 
the  anti-war  coalition,  In  which  the  SWP 
plays  an  important  role."  had  not  called  out 
the  masses  in  support  of  the  Arab  guerrillas 
because  most  of  the  people  In  the  movement 
"don't  yet  understand  that  Zionism  serves 
the  same  U.S.  imperialist  aggressors  who  are 
destroying  Vietnam. "  And  yet.  he  declared, 
the  Trotskylsts  are  looking  ahead  to  an  Im- 
provement In  that  situation.  He  wrote: 

"There  wUl  surely  come  a  time  when  the 
Palestine  support  movement  will  have  a 
broader  sweep  than  It  does  now,  as  U.S. 
Intervention  in  the  Middle  East  becomes 
more  palpable  and  as  our  continued  educa- 
tional work  around  the  Issue  becomes  more 
effective.  The  lessons  we  have  learned  In 
building  a  massive  anti-war  movement 
surely  will  help  us  to  build  an  effective  op- 
position to  American  and  Zionist  aggression 
in  Palestine,  if  we  understand  how  to  build 
a  real  united  front  on  a  principled  basis, 
how  to  use  defensive  formulations  that  re- 
late to  the  actual  consciousness  of  the 
masses  of  people,  and  how  to  avoid  the  sec- 
tarian and  self-isolating  mistakes  that  doom 
such  efforts  from  the  start. 

"Right  now.  we  can  make  more  progress 
in  that  direction  with  concerted  educational 
efforts  all  around  the  country.  The  broadest 
based  Palestine  teach-ins.  debates,  lecture 
tours,  ad  hoc  committees,  literature  dis- 
tributions, etc..  should  be  organized.  The 
elementauT  civil  liberties  of  Palestinian  and 
Arab  groups  should  be  defended.  Special 
efforts  must  be  made  to  approach  not  only 
the  anti-war  movement,  but  also  the  wom- 
en's liberation  movement,  the  Black,  Chl- 
cano  and  Native  American  liberation  move- 
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msnts,  with  the  truth  about  Paleatinian  lib- 
eration. And  those  who  ^>pnM>cb  these 
movements  not  only  as  revolutionary  sup- 
porters of  Palestine  but  also  aa  buUdars  and 

defenders  of  thooe  movements  will  get  the 
best  hearing  about  Palestine  tool" 

In  short,  the  SWP  and  the  chapters  of  the 
YSA  on  college  campuses  around  the  coun- 
try— using  their  array  of  publications  and 
their  dominant  position  in  NPAC  and  SMC— 
are  preparing  to  escalate  their  campaign 
against  Israel  and  against  Israel's  friends  in 
America  to  even  greater  levels  of  Intensity 
in  the  period  ahead. 

WOKKXBS    WORLD   PAXTT 

Buch's  article  In  Free  Palestine  was  sparked 
by  charges  that  the  Trotskylsts  had  failed 
sufficiently  to  link  the  Middle  Eastern  issue 
with  that  of  Vietnam — charges  which  had 
appeared  a  few  months  earlier  in  Free  Pales- 
tine under  the  by-line  of  Mrs.  Blta  Freed, 
leader  of  the  Committee  to  Support  Middle 
East  Liberation  (CSMEL) . 

The  CSMEL  is  a  front  group  of  Youth 
Against  War  and  Fascism  (YAWF),  which  in 
turn  is  the  youth  arm  of  the  New  York- 
based  Workers  World  Party  (WWP).  The 
WWP  was  formed  in  1959  by  pro-Peking 
dissidents  of  the  Trotskyist  SWP— though  in 
recent  months,  the  Maoist  ardor  of  the  WWP 
has  substantially  eroded  m  the  face  of  diplo- 
matic developments  between  Washington  and 
Peking.  Mrs.  Freed's  article,  reprmted  in 
Free  Palestine  from  the  May  21  issue  of 
Workers  World,  official  organ  of  the  WWP, 
asserted  that  for  several  years  YAWF  and 
CSMEL  had  "sought  to  explain  to  the  pro- 
gressive movement  in  the  U.S.  why  support  ' 
for  Vietnamese  Liberation  m\wt  be  ac- 
companied by  support  for  Middle  East 
liberation  as  well."  She  declared  that  n 
the  view  of  the  WWP  apparatus,  "it 
is  the  same  Imperialist  system  at  work  in 
both  cases." 

Mrs.  Freed  assailed  the  role  of  Israel's 
friends  m  America,  mentioning  the  "difficul- 
ties In  the  U.S.  In  freeing  the  public,  even 
the  progressive  movement,  from  decades  of 
anti-Arab  brainwashing  .  .  .  because  Amer- 
ican Zionism  Is  actually  a  mouthpiece  for  U.S. 
capital."  She  chlded  Buch  and  the  SWP  for 
not  trying  to  straighten  out  such  "difficulties" 
within  the  anti-war  movement  Itself.  But 
it  Is  clear  that  the  disagreement  between 
the  WWP-YAWP-CSMEL  complex  and  the 
Trotskylsts — it  had  crystallzed  at  an  Arab 
sponsored  conference  In  Algeria  attended  by 
both  Buch  and  Mrs.  Freed — centered  on 
tactics  and  timing,  not  on  basic  Ideology. 
They  disagree  on  whether  the  time  Is  right 
to  connect  the  "peace"  cause  totally  with 
that  of  the  Arab  guerrUlas;  but  both  fac- 
tions are  equally  anti-Zionist,  equally  zealous 
in  support  of  the  Palestinian  revolution,  and 
resolute  in  their  opposition  to  UJ3.  friend- 
ship with  Israel. 

Mrs.  Freed's  article,  written  shortly  after 
her  return  from  Algeria,  was  one  Item  m  a 
barrage  of  pro-guerrUla  propaganda  that  has 
Issued  from  the  WWP  complex  that  includes 
not  only  YAWF  and  CSMEL  but  also  the 
American  Servicemen's  Union,  a  WWP-dom- 
Inated  group  that  has  for  several  years 
sought  to  organize  a  cadre  of  the  revolution- 
ary left  In  the  U.S.  armed  forces. 

Article  after  article  in  Workers  World,  the 
bi-weekly  party  publication,  has  brought  the 
Mideast  Ideological  line  of  the  WWP  to  the 
party's  small  but  zealous  membership.  It 
also  announces  anti-Israel  activities  carried 
on  by  the  WWP  and  Its  assorted  units  and 
fronts. 

Many  of  these  demonstrations  are  staged 
by  WWP.  YAWF  and  CSMEL  In  cooperation 
and  solidarity  with  Arab  students  on  cam- 
puses around  the  United  States. 

An  article  in  the  Workers  World  of  May  7. 
1971.  for  example,  told  how  demonstrators 
mobilized  by  the  Organization  of  Arab  Stu- 
dents (OAS).  with  the  aid  of  YAWF.  had 
sought  to  convert  an  Israeli  Independence 
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Day  celebration  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
Circle  Campus  into  a  pro-Palestinian  demon- 
stration. Another  told  of  a  picketing  effwt 
at  an  "Israeli  Bond  Festival"  dinner  carried 
out  by  YAWF  "In  a  coalition  with  Arab  and 
Iranian  students  and  Independents"  who 
were  Joined  by  YAWF  members  from  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee.  Ouerrilla  flags  and  banners 
reading  "Victwy  for  the  Palestine  Revolu- 
tion" and  "Indochina  to  Palestine — One 
Struggle,  Many  Fronts"  were  carried  by  the 
demonstrators,  the  article  said,  and  these 
"answered  the  demagogy  of  capitalist  politi- 
cians and  Zionist  collaborators  at  the  'Festi- 
val' who  try  to  associate  the  State  of  Israel 
with  progressive  causes.  .  .  ." 

A  pictiire  caption  In  the  May  21  issue 
boasted  that  YAWF  and  CSMEL  were  "the 
first  groups  in  UJB.  to  link  Palestinian  revolu- 
tion with  the  International  antl-lmperlallst 
struggle."  

Two  weeks  later,  these  WWP  groups  an- 
nounced a  demonstration  at  New  York's 
Rockefeller  Center  the  purpose  of  which,  a 
CSMEL  leaflet  tnimpeted,  was  to  "STOP 
WALL  ST'S  OTHER  VIETNAM"  in  the  Middle 
East.  News  coverage  of  the  event  In  the  June 
8  Workers  World  was  extensive.  A  headline 
proclaimed:  "Commemorate  4th  anniversary 
of  U.S.  Israeli  aggression  against  Arab  peo- 
ple." Another  article,  headlined  "A  talk  with 
Palestine  Ouerrilla  Spokesman — ^"We  need 
solidarity  in  deeds,'  "  was  sm  interview  with 
Ahmad  Kayall  of  the  Democratic  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine.  In  an- 
other piece,  writer  M.  Margolies,  after  review- 
ing some  of  Israel's  domestic  problems,  as- 
serted: 

"Israel  Is  an  artificial  state  created  by 
Western  Imperialism  (and  now  the  puppet  of 
the  U.S.)  as  a  military  outpost  In  the  oU- 
rlch  Middle  East — it  is  no  comcidence  that 
rights,  privileges  and  political  power  are 
dominated  by  Western  Jews." 

On  June  19,  in  downtown  Detroit,  a  group 
of  CSMEL  activists  staged  an  anti-Israel 
demonstration  in  front  of  an  Isreiel  Bonds  of- 
fice carrying  signs  calling  for  the  liberation  of 
"Palestine"  and  denouncing  "Fascist  Zion- 
ism." 

A  WWP  statement  published  in  the  July 
30,  1971  Issue  of  the  party's  paper  declared: 

"Workers  World  Party  urges  all  partisans 
of  Arab  liberation  to  help  expose  the  sys- 
tematic plan  to  destroy  the  Palestinian  peo- 
ple. Stop  the  genocide  against  Vietnam  and 
Palestine!" 

In  September.  Workers  World  headlined  an 
Arab  "March  Against  U.S.-backed  Oppres- 
sion In  Palestine" — a  motor  caravan  of  "Arab 
workers  and  students"  from  New  Jersey  and 
New  York,  followed  by  picketing  demonstra* 
tions  at  the  Israeli  VN.  Mission,  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Jordanian  Mission.  Organi- 
zations Identified  as  taking  part  Included  the 
Arab  Clubs  of  New  Jersey,  the  Progressive 
Arab  Students,  and  the  CSMEL.  Speakers 
charged  that  King  Hussein  and  Israel  "had 
become  equal  partners  in  the  genocide  of 
the  Palestinians."  One  slogan  proclaimed: 
"Nixon.  Hussein,  Dayan— My  Lai,  Amman, 
Oaza." 

Deep  concerns  of  American  Jews  other 
than  Israel  have  also  been  assailed  by  YAWF 
radicals.  The  November  3  Issue  of  the  WWP 
newspaper  told  of  YAWF  activity  In  Seattle 
to  denounce  a  "Freedom  Bus"  then  embark- 
ing on  a  tour  of  American  cities  to  demand 
that  Soviet  Jews  be  allowed  to  go  to  Israel. 
The  article  denounced  the  "Freedom  Bus" 
as  "Imperialist-contrived"  and  "Zionist." 

The  campaign  against  Israel  by  the  WWP, 
YAWF.  OSMEL  and  the  other  units  of  the 
Workers  World  apparatus  continues.  On 
February  16,  1972,  Workers  World  published 
an  article  charging  that  "the  puppet  state  of 
Israel  is  directly  dependent  on  UJ3.  support 
and  control  and,  like  the  VB.  puppet  gov- 
ernment m  Saigon,  the  Israeli  government 
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makes  no  move  without  first  checking  it  out 
with  the  White  House."  It  also  asserted  that 
In  the  Middle  East,  the  U.S.  has  "a  whole 
state  (Israel)  at  Its  disposal  as  opposed  to  a 
few  corrupt  politicians  It  controls  in  Viet- 
nam." The  declaration  concluded:  "The  he- 
roic struggles  of  the  Arab  people  will  prove 
an  empire  shattering  defeat  for  the  mad 
moneymen  of  Wall  Street." 

The  same  issue  told  how  activists  from 
CSMEL.  YAWF,  the  American  Servicemen's 
Union,  and  the  Organization  of  Arab  Stu- 
dents had  staged  a  demonstration  on  Febru- 
ary 10  during  a  UJA  meeting  at  New  York's 
Hotel  Pierre  where  Israeli  Defense  Minister 
Moshe  Dayan  was  present  during  a  trip  to 
the  United  States.  The  article  bore  the  by- 
line of  Ibrahim  Ebeld,  who  spoke  at  the 
demonstration  telling  those  participating 
that  Dyan's  "end  and  the  end  of  his  partners 
Is  coming  sooner  than  they  expect." 

The  irony  in  the  attitude  of  much  of  the 
revc^utionary  Far  Left  in  the  United  States 
toward  the  "common"  people  and  "peoples" 
that  they  claim  to  serve  Is  demonstrated  bv 
the  WWP  reaction  to  the  brutal  massacre  at 
the  Lod  Airport  on  May  30.  1972 — by  Japanese 
terrorists  trained  by  the  Arab  guerrillas.  A 
Workers  World  editorial  of  June  15  declared: 

"The  fact  is  that  the  25  people  killed  at 
Lydda  Airport  were,  like  the  50.000  OIs  killed 
In  Indochina,  victims  of  a  situation  created 
by  imperialism.  Palestine  Is  an  occupied 
country  renamed  'Israel'  by  Its  occupiers  .  .  " 

There  was  no  condemnation  of  the  killers 
of  25  Innocent  persons  (mostly  visiting  Puer- 
to Rlcans) ,  no  sign  at  all  of  a  balanced  hu- 
manitarian concern.  Only  a  continued  hew- 
ing to  the  pro-terrorists,  anti-Israel,  antl- 
Amerlcan  line  that  has  marked  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  WWP  and  other  radical  U.S. 
movements  over  the  past  several  years. 
THE  coMsrnrnsT  pabtt 

Given  the  political  commitment  of  Soviet 
Imperialism  to  the  Arab  cause  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  traditionally  slavish  adher- 
ence of  the  American  Conmiunlst  Party  to 
the  "line"  set  in  Moscow,  the  pro-Arab  and 
anti-Israel  posture  of  the  CP-USA  Is  utterly 
predictable.  The  withdrawal  from  Egypt  of 
the  major  part  of  the  Soviet  expeditionary 
force,  at  the  request  of  Egypt's  Sadat,  does 
not  change  the  political  relationship. 

While  the  CP-USA  has  (in  Its  1972  plat- 
form) affirmed  the  right  of  Isrewl  to  "exist," 
the  Party — in  common  virlth  other  voices  on 
the  Par  Left  in  the  United  States  and  in  line 
with  the  declarations  of  policy  from  Mos- 
cow— continually  assaUs  "Zionism."  which 
Party  leader  Henry  Winston  has  dubbed  "the 
nationalism  of  the  Jewish  bourgeosle."  Party 
theoreticians  fill  many  a  page  of  Political  Af- 
fairs, the  party's  Ideological  Journal,  with  at- 
tacks on  Israel  and  harsh  criticism  of  the 
pro-Israel  views  and  activities  of  American 
Jews.  One  of  the  more  Important  attacks  of 
this  kind  was  a  long  two-part  diatribe  en- 
titled "The  Reactionary  Role  of  Zionism" 
that  appeared  during  the  summer  of  1971  In 
Political  Affairs  imder  the  byline  of  the  edi- 
tor. Hyman  Lumer,  the  main  CP  theoretician 
on  the  Middle  East. 

Lumer  berated  American  Jewry  for  its  sup- 
port of  the  "racist"  and  "oppressive"  State 
of  Israel  which  he  said  has  become  the  chief 
focus  of  activity  among  U.S.  Jews."  Lumer 
asserted  that  "among  the  pillars  of  Zionist 
support  are  the  synagogues  and  temples"  and 
charged  that  "the  major  Jewish  organiza- 
tions, Zionist  and  non-Zionist  alike,  play 
the  role  of  political  arms  of  the  Israeli  gov- 
ernment." Clearly.  Lumer  used  his  criticism 
of  Zionism  as  the  basis  for  an  attack  on  the 
entire  American  Jewish  community  Itself. 
And  Lumer  declared : 

"The  fight  against  Zionism  Is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  fight  against  U.S.  imperial- 
ism. And  in  this  fight  the  Communist  Party 
must  at  all  times  be  in  the  forefront." 
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The  Kremlin  speaks,  the  CP  follows 

The  Moscow  "line"  on  the  Middle  Bast  waa 
re-enunciated  at  the  24th  Congress  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  held  in 
the  Soviet  capital  during  the  spring  of  1971. 
The  Soviet  Party's  resolution  declared  that 
the  "representatives  of  the  14 -million -strong 
army  of  Soviet  communists  sharply  denounce 
Israel's  imperialist  aggression  against  the 
Arab  states,  conducted  with  support  from 
American  imperialism.  .  .  It  also  de- 
nounced "the  expansionist  designs  of  the 
Israeli  ruling  clique  and  the  Zionist  circles." 
and  praised  "the  constructive  position  of  the 
Arab  countries." 

The  Soviet  Communist  Party  asserted  that 
"the  legitimate  rights  and  interests  of  all 
the  Arab  peoples,  including  the  Arab  people 
of  Palestine,  will  triumph,"  and  called  upon 
the  "fraternal  parties"  (the  Communist  par- 
ties In  all  countries)  "to  strengthen  solidar- 
ity with  the  peoples  of  the  Arab  countries 
and  to  give  them  active  support  In  their 
struggle." 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
responded  with  expectable  obedience.  Its 
20th  National  Convention,  held  at  New  York 
In  February,  1972,  adopted  a  resolution  sim- 
ilar In  tone  and  content  to  that  adopted  In 
Moscow,  It  read: 

"End  the  alliance  of  U.S.  lmp>erlallsm  and 
Israeli  expansionism  directed  against  the 
peoples  of  the  Arab  countries  and  Africa. 
We  call  for  complete  withdrawal  from  all 
Arab  territories  in  accordance  with  the  1967 
resolution  as  a  prerequisite  to  a  t>olltlcal  set- 
tlement. This  Includes  the  guarantee  of  the 
right  to  Palestinian  self-determination  and 
the  continued  existence  of  Israel." 

The  issues  to  be  acted  on  by  the  CP-USA 
convention  were  set  forth  In  a  series  of 
"Draft  Theses"  that  were  summarized  over 
a  period  of  weeks  in  the  Daily  World,  the 
party-oriented  newspaper  published  in  New 
York. 

One  of  the  theses,  dealing  with  "antl- 
Semltlsm  and  Zionism,"  told  the  party  faith- 
ful that  "Zionism  .  .  .  has  become  a  weap- 
on of  Imperialism"  and  that  "the  state  of 
Israel,  tying  Itself  to  the  Imperialist  war- 
makers  of  the  U.S..  has  become  the  oppres- 
sor of  the  Middle  East."  Turning  to  American 
Jews,   the    thesis   declared: 

"To  carry  out  the  aggressive  policies  of 
Israel,  its  Zionist  supporters  In  the  U.S. 
have  sold  themselves  to  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment. They  support  the  Vietnam  war 
and  spread  State  Department  slanders  about 
Soviet  "antl-Semltlsm." 

Another  of  the  Draft  Theses,  critical  of 
the  Communist  Party's  own  shortcomings, 
asserted  that  the  CP-USA  had  been  "per- 
missive In  the  fight  against  nationalism, 
especially  in  the  Jewish  field  and  also  in 
the  Black  Commxinlty.  ..."  At  another 
point,  the  CP-USA  criticized  the  "serious 
upsurge  of  Jewish  nationalism,  particular- 
ly the  rising  infiuence  of  Zionism." 

Lumer'3  Anti-Zionist  Diatribe 

Hyman  Limier's  lengthy  two-part  "analy- 
sis" of  "The  Reactionary  Role  of  Zionism," 
carried  In  the  July  and  August,  1971,  issues 
of  Political  Affairs,  was  saturated  with  the 
pungent  aroma  of  gutter-level  anti-Semi- 
tism. Not  only  did  Lumer  attack  the 
American  Jewish  community.  Its  major  or- 
ganizations, "ZlonUt  and  non-Zlonlst  alike." 
and  Its  "synagogues  and  temples"  for  their 
support  of  Israel,  but  In  decrying  American 
contributions  to  Israel  and  Investments  In 
that  country  (those  of  non-Jews  as  well 
as  Jews),  the  Communist  theoretician  de- 
nounced the  alleged  role  of  "Jewish  bankers." 
specifically  naming  the  "Morgenthaus. 
Rosenwalds  and  Warburgs  .  .  .  Kuhn-Loeb 
and  Lehman  Brothers" — the  very  same 
"Jewish  bankers"  that  for  four  decades  have 
been  the  whipping  boys  of  the  anti-Jewish 
lunatic  hate  fringe,  such  aa  Gerald  Smith 
and  the  late  neo-Nazi  George  Rockwell. 
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echoed   the  theme   used   by  Arab 

list    and    anti-Semite    alike — that 

/ewlah   organizations   and    large   blocs 

Jewish  voters  In  big  cltlea  and  politically 

"'-'    rtates    wield    undue    Influence    in 

American  politlca  and  In  American 

policy  with   respect  to  the  Middle 

"Accompanying      these      mammoth 

raising  drives,"  Lumer  wrote,   "is   an 

nternipted    flood    of    political    activity, 

'-- ■  at  vrinnlng  support  for  the  Israeli  gov- 

-t  and  Its  foreign  policy.  In  the  major 

of  Jewish  population,  and  especially 

York  City,  the  big  Jewish  organlza- 

wleld  not  a  little  Influence  In  the  poUt- 

arena.    (Editor's  note:    Not   Zionist  or- 

satlons,  but  "big  Jewish  organizations") . 

Communist  Ideologue  went  on  to  talk 

the    "well-organized    pro-Israel    lobby" 

he  said  had  been  described  as  In- 

_     "scores    of    Jewish     organizations 

ch    have    large    amounts   of   manpower, 

and  Beal." 

charged  that  the  American  people 

not    being    told    the    truth    about    the 

East   by   the   press,   the    radio   and 

n — then    made   the    charge   prepoe- 

by  himself  citing  articles  unfavorable 

el  that  had  appeared  In  such  organs 

mass  media  as  The  New  York  Times 

the  National  Observer  (Dow  Jones). 

made  a  similar  charge  In  the  West 

pro-Communist  paper.  Peoples  World, 

July  16.  1972.  He  wrote  that  there  Is  a 

-'^t  mythology"  in  the  United  States. 

up  by  the  systematic  propagation  of 

of  falsehoods  and  distortions  by  Zlon- 

I  ources  with  the  help  of  the  ruling  class, 

lolltlcal  spokesmen,  the  communications 

and  every  other  avenue  of  Influencing 

opinion."  And  Liuner  added  a  menac- 

touch: 

ugly  reality  which  It  covers  up  would, 
were   made   known,   arouse   the    most 
}read  Indignation  and  protest." 
his    earlier    Political    Affairs    articles, 
:  raUed  against  the  United  Jewish  Ap- 
complaining  that  contributions  to  UJA 
tax-deductible.  He  explained  UJA's  tax- 
^t   status    In    terms   of    the   CP   line: 
as  long  as  Israel's  policies  serve  the  In- 
1  of  U.S.  Imperialism,  the  U.S.  govern- 
is  hardly  likely  to  question  the  use 
UJA  makes  of  the  funds  it  raises." 
went  on  to  charge  that  the  "height- 
Influence  of  Zionist  Ideology"  had  led. 
~  other  things,  to  "an  alarming  growth 
—  and  chauvinism  within  the  Jewish 
;y."  This,  he  said,  had  aligned  "the 
sh  people  with  the  forces  of  racism"  and 
produced  "a  campaign  of  vlllflcatlon  and 
— "   against   the   Soviet   Union    "based 
Big  Lie  of  official  "Soviet  anti-Seml- 
and  persecution  of  Soviet  Jews,  which 
been  built  since  1967  to  frenetic  pro- 
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/U  the  major  Jewish  organizations  are 
actli  ely  Involved,"  Lumer  declared. 

Spearheading  the   Zionist   movement   In 

t   CJnlted  States  today."  he  continued,  "Is 

mfjor  section  of  Jewish  big  capital.  This 

has  provided  the  lion's  share  of  the 

cont^butlons  which   have  helped  Israel  to 

its  enormous  military  expenditures. 

the  main  purchaser  of  Israel  bonds.  It 

nade  large  Investments  In  Israel  .  .  .  and 

"  exercised  preponderant  ideological  In- 
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the  line  for  the  CP-USA,  Lumer 

that  "In  this  country,  the  heart- 

of  U.S.  imperialism  and  the  home  of  the 

-t  Jewish  community  In  the  world,  the 

against  Zionism  takes  on  exceptional 

tance.  It  Is  here,  above  all."  he  wrote, 

the  battle  must  be  waged  against  the 

of    U.S.    Imperialism    in    the 

East  and  for  the  liberation  of  the 

peoples." 

The  fob  of  the  CP-USA 
bring  the  party  line  on  the  Middle  East 
-  party  falthfvU — and  to  others — Liuner 
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lectures  at  the  Center  for  Marxist  Education 
In  New  York.  During  the  spring  of  1973.  he 
scheduled  a  four-week  lecture  series  on  "The 
Jewish  People  and  the  Struggle  Against  Zion- 
ism." Lumer's  lectures  were  scheduled  on 
Friday  nights  at  8  p.m.— the  start  of  the 
weekly  Jewish  sabbath. 

Another  leading  writer  and  speaker  on  the 
Middle  East  is  Tom  Foley,  whose  articles 
appear  regularly  in  the  Daily  World.  In  Jan- 
uary. 1972.  Foley  attended  the  Third  Congress 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Lebanon  as  a 
fraternal  delegate,  representing  the  Commu- 
nist Party  U.S.A.  and  told  readers  of  the 
January  18  Daily  World  that  the  meeting, 
held  January  e-9  in  Beirut,  "was  one  of  the 
meet  Important  political  events  to  occur  In 
the  Arab  world  in  the  last  decade,"  and  that 
it  might  "well  mark  a  turning-point  In  the 
history  of  the  Middle  East."  The  parley,  he 
wrote,  meant  a  "dramatic  strengthening  and 
unlflcatlon  of  the  Arab  world's  forces  against 
Imperialism,  Zionism  and  Arab  reaction.  .  .  ." 
As  for  Israel,  Foley  referred  to  the  Jewish 
state  as  "aggressive,  expansionist  Israel, 
armed  to  the  teeth  by  American  imperial- 
ism," and  guilty  of  "wanton,  barbaric  mili- 
tary aggressions.  .  .  ."  The  Job  of  the  CP-USA, 
Foley  declared,  "is  to  mobilize  American  pub- 
lic opinion  against  the  U.S.  government's  sup- 
port of  Israeli  aggression,  so  that  the  peoples 
of  the  Middle  East  will  no  longer  be  forced 
to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  terror.  .  .  ." 

Aiding  the  Communist  Party  itself  in  these 
efforts  are  its  youth  group,  the  Young  Work- 
ers Liberation  League  (YWLL)  and  the 
League's  publication,  The  Young  Worker,  as 
well  as  Jeinsh  Affairs,  the  party's  own  pub- 
lication devoted  to  Issues  of  concern  to  its 
Jewish  members  and  those  they  seek  to  In- 
fluence. With  respect  to  the  Middle  East 
itself,  the  so-called  Committee  for  a  Just 
Peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  a  New  York- 
based  front  group  of  the  CP-USA  that  was 
organized  In  October.  1970.  with  Alex  Kolkln. 
a  member  of  the  national  committee  of  the 
Communist  Party,  as  its  chairman. 

Main  speaker  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Committee  for  a  Just  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East  was  Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker.  Communist 
Party  theoretician,  who  charged  that  the 
Israeli  government  was  "racist."  Aptheker 
was  Joined  on  the  platform  by  Donna  Rlsto- 
ruccl  of  the  YWLL. 

The  Communist  Party  has  had  to  wrestle 
somewhat  gingerly  with  Middle  East  terror. 
While  the  vilest  specifics  of  Arab  terrorism 
can  be  clearly  deplored  in  its  press,  Israeli 
policies  are  always  identified  as  the  root 
cause,  while  outcries  of  shock  and  protest 
from  the  U.S.  are  labeled  "hypocritical." 
Thus,  following  the  terrorist  Infamy  at  the 
Munich  Olympic  Games,  a  pair  of  editorials 
In  the  Communist  Daily  World  (September 
6  and  7.  1972)  began  by  termluR  the  killing 
of  Israeli  athletes  "murderous  banditry."  but 
then,  through  the  larger  portion  of  the  allot- 
ted space,  condemned  what  was  called  "the 
complicity  of  the  Israeli  government"  and 
of  the  U.S.  government,  and  the  "hypocrisy" 
of  both  because  of  the  continuation  of  vio- 
lence In  Vietnam.  The  Communists'  specific 
objection  to  the  Munich  murders  was  that 
they  had  been  a  "counter-revolutionary"  di- 
version. No  sympathy  was  offered  for  the 
Jsraeli  Jews  who  had  been  the  victims  of 
the  outrage. 

The  "OrARDiAN" 
After  Israel  had  struck  back  via  air  raids 
against  Arab  terrorist  encampments,  the 
Guardian,  a  self -described  'Independent,  rad- 
ical newBweekly,"  took  the  occasion  to  com- 
pare Israel  with  Hitler's  NazU.  While  deplor- 
ing the  Munich  actions  of  the  Black  Septem- 
ber Palestinian  terrorists  as  "an  indefensible 
outrage,  a  distortion  of  revolutionary  prin- 
ciple, and  counter-productive  to  the  Just 
cause  of  Palestinian  liberation,"  the  paper 
asserted: 

"But  no  matter  how  vwong  his  assault  by 
the  commandos  was.  It  must  not  be  allowed 
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to  obsciire  the  genocldal  expansionism  and 
racism  of  the  Israeli  government  and  Its  U  S 
sponsors. 

"It  is  Ironic  that  the  Jewish  state  of  Israel 
shoiild  be  aping  the  tactics  of  the  Nazis. .     " 

The  Guardian  concluded : 

"The  U.S.  left  and  progressive  forces  have 
a  role  to  play  in  the  Mideast  conflict.  These 
forces,  tepeclally  In  the  antiwar  movement 
must  take  a  strong  stand  in  support  of  the 
Palestinian  national  struggle  and  against 
U.S.-Israell  Imperialism. . . ." 

The  reaction  from  the  Guardian,  founded 
In  the  late  1940s,  published  in  New  York  for 
a  readership  spread  thinly  across  the  coun- 
try, was  predictable.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Par 
Left,  the  Guardian  Is  outspokenly  anti-Israel 
In  Its  posture  on  the  Middle  East. 

OTHER   PSOPACAIfDA   MIIXS 

There  are  other  arms  of  the  Par  Left's 
anti-Israel,  antl-"Zlonlst"  propaganda  ap- 
paratus—other purveyors  of  pro-Arab  pam- 
phlets,  leaflets,  fliers,  reprints,  posters,  stick- 
ers  and  buttons  which  are  made  avaUable 
singly  or  In  bulk  quantities. 

One  of  the  more  recent  and  more  active  of 
these  propaganda  mills  Is  the  Middle  East 
Research  and  Information  Project  (MERIP) 
formed  in  the  spring  v/f  1971  by  a  small  group 
of  New  Left  activists,  some  of  them  Jewish- 
several  had  visited  Arab  guerrilla  training 
centers  as  guests  of  Al  Fatah  in  September 
1970.  There  are  two  MERIP  units,  one  In 
Washington,  D.C..  and  the  other  In  Cam- 
bridge,  Mass.  One  of  those  who  has  been 
active  In  Washington  is  Sharon  Rose,  who 
earlier  had  been  with  Jews  for  Urban  Justice 
(JUJ),  a  group  of  Jewish  radicals  in  the 
nation's  capital. 

MERIP  states  that  It  "provides  literature, 
speakers,  Alms,  posters,  slides  and  research 
material  about  political,  economic  and  social 
conditions  In  Middle  Eastern  countries  and 
the  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  political 
economy  of  the  area."  In  point  of  fact,  how- 
ever, MERIP  is  an  imabashed  propaganda 
outlet  in  the  U.S.  for  the  Palestinian  revo- 
lutionary movement.  A  packet  of  some  30 
items  mailed  out  by  MERIP  in  the  summer  of 
1971  Included  materials  Issued  by  Al  Fatah, 
the  General  Union  of  Palestinian  Students, 
and  such  Beirut-based  organizations  as  the 
Fifth  of  June  Society,  the  Research  Center 
of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization  the 
Institute  for  Palestine  Studies,  the  Arab 
V,'omen's  Information  Committee,  and  Amer- 
icans for  Justice  In  the  Middle  East. 

Materials  distributed  by  MERIP  included 
such  tracts  as  "Revolution  Until  Victory"  and 
"Political  and  Armed  Struggle,"— both  by 
Fatah;  "Basic  Political  Documents  of  the 
Armed  Palestinian  Resistance  Movement," 
published  by  the  PLC's  Research  Center;  "A 
Strategy  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine" 
(PFLP);  and  "Aims  of  the  Palestinian  Re- 
sistance Movement  with  Regard  to  the  Jews," 
published  by  the  Fifth  of  June  Society  in 
cooperation  with  the  Palestine  Research 
Center. 

MERIP  activists  were  present  at  the 
Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association 
Arab-American  University  Graduates,  Inc., 
held  October  20-21,  1971  at  Boston,  where 
Abdeen  Jabara.  the  editor  of  Free  Palestine, 
was  elected  AAUO  president.  Other  American 
Far  Left  organizations,  among  them  the 
Trotskylsts,  set  up  literature  tables  at  the 
convention,  exemplifying  the  growing  alli- 
ance between  American  and  Arab  leftists  In 
the  United  States. 

Another  such  propaganda  operation  (pro- 
moted by  MERIP)  is  the  Palestine  Resistance 
Bulletin,  published  monthly  by  a  small  group 
of  Arab  student  activists  and  New  Left  radi- 
cals at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo  who  express  "solidarity  with  the 
Democratic  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine" — one  of  the  most  extreme  of 
the  various  guerrilla  organizations.  The 
Buffalo  activists  offer  their  own  list  of  prop- 
aganda Issued  by  the  DPPLP— for  example, 
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a  pamphlet  entitled  "On  Terrorism,  Role  of 
Party,  Leninism  vs.  Zionism." 

Low-cost  printing  and  reprinting  has 
been  provided  for  various  arms  of  the  New 
Left  apparatus  by  The  New  England  Free 
Prest  in  Boston.  This  propaganda  factory  has 
offered  a  lengthy  list  of  materials  on  various 
topics  of  interest  to  the  movement,  includ- 
ing several  on  the  Middle  East — all  ctf  them 
bitterly  anti-Israel.  One  of  these  is  "Zion- 
ism— A  Political  Critique,"  by  Tabltha  Petran, 
published  by  the  Students  for  a  Democratic 
Society  (SDS)  before  its  collapse  in  1969 
and  subsequently  promoted  by  MERIP. 

THE   "-DNDERGBOUKD"    PKESS 

Perhaps  the  moet  significant  adjunct  of  the 
youth  "counter-culture" — the  niimerous 
though  fragmented  heirs  to  the  traditions 
of  New  Left  politics — has  been  the  so-called 
"underground  press,"  a  network  of  several 
hundred  newspapers  sold  In  metropolitan 
areas  and  college  campuses  frcxn  coast  to 
coast. 

In  the  last  five  years,  these  papers  have 
produced  a  torrent  of  articles  and  features 
dealing  with  the  Middle  East,  and  true  to 
the  growing  tradition  of  the  Radical  Left, 
they  have  uniformly  idolized  the  Palestinian 
guerrillas  while  vilifying  Israel  and  its  Amer- 
ican Jewish  supporters. 

Despite  Its  name,  the  "underground"  press 
Is  not  clandestine;  its  Journals  are  sold  openly 
and  widely.  It  is  more  precisely  an  alterna- 
tive press,  published  by  and  for  the  radical 
and /or  "alienated"  youth  who  oppose  tradi- 
tional values  and  life  styles  as  well  as  many 
of  the  existing  political,  social,  and  economic 
institutions  of  the  United  States — a  country 
they  often  label  "Amerlka"  to  imply  a  fascist 
reality.  Representative  editors  of  under- 
ground papers  have  stated  that  their  main 
task  Is  "to  build  a  revolution."  Some  have 
published  serialized  "manuals"  on  how  to 
conduct  guerrilla  warfare  and  to  manufac- 
ture bombs.  The  Arab  terrorist,  holding  high 
his  clenched  fist  and  toting  a  rifle  and  a  belt- 
ful  of  grenades  for  destroying  governments 
and  traditions.  Is  a  likely  hero.  The  Jew  is 
not  an  unlikely  enemy. 

At  their  peak,  the  combined  circulation  of 
the  underground  papers  was  estimated  at 
1,000,000  to  2,000,000,  with  a  total  readership 
of  perhaps  5,000,000.  Through  this  network 
of  hundreds  of  papers,  fed  by  its  own  news 
syndicates  (the  Liberation  News  Service,  run 
by  a  "collective"  of  radical  young  Journalists, 
Is  the  most  Important),  hvmdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans — perhaps  millions 
of  them — have  been  exposed  to  unremitting 
doses  of  anti-Israel,  pro-guerrilla  propa- 
ganda. 

Such  articles  seem  to  follow  the  transpar- 
ently closed-minded,  authoritarian  prescrip- 
tion of  the  Bay  Area  Revolutionary  Union, 
as  published  In  the  Berkeley  Tribe,  one  of  the 
leading  imderground  papers: 

".  .  .  the  pec^le's  press  has  the  responsi- 
bility to  find  out  the  truth  about  the  Pales- 
tinian people's  struggle,  and  become  a  weapon 
of  the  people's  struggle,  and  become  a  weapon 
to  smash  through  the  Zionist  propaganda. 

The  Tribe  had  made  its  own  position  clear: 
"We  at  the  Tribe  should  support  the  poli- 
cies of  Al  Fatah  m  their  efforts  to  build  a 
broad-based  movement  and  a  People's  War 

to  liberate  Palestine." 

Middle  East  journeys 
In  the  furtherance  of  such  alms,  editors 
from  leading  underground  papers  have  vis- 
ited guerrilla  camps  in  the  Middle  East,  at- 
tended Palestinian  conferences,  and  returned 
to  promote  the  guerrilla  cause  in  the  pages  of 
their  publications.  One  such  trip  took  place 
at  the  height  of  the  1970  Mideast  crisis  In 
Aiigust  and  September.  The  underground 
editors,  along  with  other  American  "revolu- 
tionaries." visited  "liberation  schools"  and 
commando  training  centers  as  the  guests  of 
Al  Fatah.  They  also  met  with  representatives 
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of  the  more  extreme  Marxist  Arab  guerrilla 
groups,  the  Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Palestine  (PFLP)  and  the  Democratic 
Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine 
(DPFLP).  After  leaving  behind  a  colleague 
from  Detroit  whom  they  denounced  as  a 
"Zionist  pig"  because  he  had  suggested  the 
group  also  visit  Israel,  the  young  American 
radicals  stopped  at  a  Fatah  training  center 
in  Jordan,  met  Palestinian  sympathizers 
from  France.  Italy,  China,  Cuba  and  Vietnam, 
and  then  pitched  In  to  help  build  a  new 
guerrilla  camp. 

Prom  September  2  to  6,  1970,  the  Amer- 
icans attended  the  Second  World  Conference 
on  Palestine,  held  at  Amman  under  the 
aegis  of  the  General  Union  of  Palestine 
Students.  There,  they  adopted  a  resolution 
pledging  support  for  the  dual  objectives  of 
destroying  the  State  of  Israel  and  "building 
a  revolution  in  the  U.S.  which  will  over- 
throw capitalism  and  smash  imperialism 
once  and  for  all." 

Also  noteworthy  was  a  statement  by  sev- 
eral Jewish  members  of  the  American  dele- 
gation. A  self-hating  brand  of  blatant  anti- 
Semitism,  it  read  in  part : 

"It  is  the  Zionists  In  the  United  States  who 
hypocritically  raise  the  specter  of  anti- 
Semitism  whenever  black  and  brown  people 
resist  exploitation  by  landlords,  merchants 
and  social  welfare  neo-colonlalists  who  hap- 
pen to  be  of  Jewish  background  .  .  .  We 
know  that  our  struggle  Is  to  get  the  Zionists 
out  of  the  black  and  brown  colonies  ol  Har- 
lem, Chicago  and  Detroit,  and  out  of  Pales- 
tine. .  .  ." 

Examples  from  the  steady  outpouring  of 
anti-Israel,  pro-terrorism  material  from  the 
"underground"  press: 

An  article  In  the  August  30,  1971  Issue  of 
The  Great  Speckled  Bird  (Atlanta),  which 
lamented  the  setbacks  suffered  by  the  Arab 
guerrillas  but  recalled  the  "long  march"  re- 
treat of  the  Chinese  Conununlsts  in  the 
1930's,  reminding  readers  that  the  retreat  had 
been  followed,  15  years  later,  by  the  Red  vic- 
tory in  China. 

A  pro-Palestinian  manifesto,  published  in 
the  August  28,  1971  Issue  of  Quicksilver 
Times  (Washington,  DC).  The  statement 
had  been  Issued  by  pro-guerrilla  demonstra- 
tors who  "liberated"  the  Arab  League  In- 
formation Center  In  Washington  dtu-ing  a 
sit-in  to  protest  the  failure  of  certain  Arab 
regimes  to  support  the  "Palestinian  masses 
and  their  Revolutionary  movement."  Among 
the  demands  contained  In  the  Manifesto, 
which  proclaimed  that  "Palestine  Lives,"  was 
a  call  for  support  of  the  Palestinian  move- 
ment "against  the  racist  Zionist  state." 

At  the  height  of  the  Middle  East  crisis 
during  the  fall  of  1970,  pro-guerrilla  prop- 
aganda received  major  emphasis  in  the  un- 
derground papers  and  from  the  Liberation 
News  Service,  which  had  two  correspKindents 
of  its  own  In  the  Middle  East  to  publicize  the 
Arab  revolutionaries  and  terrorists.  A  few 
samples  from  the  many  voices  of  the  under- 
ground In  that  period : 

On  October  15,  1970,  LNS  distributed  to  its 
network  of  clients  a  major  manifesto  Issued 
by  Al  Fatah  from  Amman.  Two  weeks  later, 
LNS  distributed  a  first-person  article,  carry- 
ing the  by-line  of  Leila  Khaled,  the  girl  ter- 
rorist and  airplane  hijacker  of  the  PFLP, 
whose  name  and  picture  adorned  many  arti- 
cles in  the  underground  papers  during  that 
period. 

The  Fifth  Estate  (Detroit)  published  a 
large  photograph  of  Miss  Khaled  holding  an 
automatic  rifle.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  paper 
published  an  article.  "Who  Is  Leila  Khaled?." 
praising  the  young  lady  for  her  hijacking 
activities.  The  Fifth  Estate  also  published 
(October  29,  1970)  an  LNS  dispatch  from 
Middle  East  correspondents  Sheila  Ryan  and 
George  Caveletto  entitled,  "There  Is  No 
Israel." 

The  Great  Speckled  Bird  published  a  dis- 
patch from  Ryan  and  Caveletto  extolling  the 
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Arab  guerrillas  for  their  opposition  to  the 
Middle  Eaist  cease-fire  and  asserting  that 
"peace  talks  will  not  touch  the  main  causes 
of  the  war — racism  and  imperialism  Inherent 
In  Zionism."  At  the  time  of  the  Arab  hijack- 
ing outrages  In  September,  1970,  The  Great 
Speckled  Bird  praised  the  actions  by  the 
PFLP  as  having  "carried  the  war  Into  the 
backyards  of  the  impterlallst  powers." 

The  Berkeley  Tribe  also  praised  the  hi- 
jacking and  linked  the  PFLP  to  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  the  United  States.  The 
article  declared  in  part:  "We  are  all  the 
new  barbarians  .  .  .  The  outlaws  In  the  sky 
are  the  new  woman  and  the  new  man  of 
Palestine.  Internationally,  they  are  the  new, 
the  beautiful  barbarians."  The  piece  was 
signed,  "Slrhan." 

Good  Times  (San  Francisco)  extolled  Miss 
Khaled  In  a  two-part  article  capriciously 
titled,  'Leila  In  the  Sky  with  Dynamite." 

The  Metro  (Detroit)  celebrated  Christmas 
1970  with  some  "humor"  of  Its  own — parody 
carols  Including  "Oy  To  The  World,  by  Golds 
Melr."  The  relationship  between  anti-Israel 
propaganda  and  anti-Jewish  ridicule  Is  clear. 

The  foregoing  are  random  but  representa- 
tive samples  of  the  vast  pro-guerrilla  output 
of  the  "underground"  which,  in  the  words  of 
The  Berkeley  Tribe  (September  18,  1970) 
links  the  "People's  War  to  Liberate  Palestine" 
with  People's  War  to  Liberate  America,"  and 
In  so  doing  has  brought  the  propaganda  of 
the  Radical  Left  In  America,  and  that  of  Is- 
rael's enemies  In  the  Middle  East,  to  mil- 
lions of  America's  youth. 

CONCLtrSION 

The  Far  Left's  assault  against  Israel's  right 
of  survival  and  Its  world-wide  alliance  with 
forces  committed  to  Israel's  destruction 
strike  at  the  heart  of  a  basic  Jewish  concern 
and  are  an  assault  against  the  Jewish  iden- 
tity. Excepting  the  Jewish  religion  itself,  the 
assault  on  Israel  poses  a  threat  to  the  greatest 
hope  and  the  deepest  commitment  embraced 
by  world  Jewry  in  two  mlUenla. 

The  unbashed  support  given  by  radicals  of 
the  Far  Left  to  Arab  regimes  that  have 
waged  war  against  Israel,  or  to  revolutionary 
terrorists  sworn  to  Israel's  liquidation,  are 
in  essence  a  war  against  the  security  of  the 
Jewish  community.  For  Just  as  Israel's  se- 
curity depends  in  large  measure  on  supp)ort 
from  the  Jews  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where, Jews  here  and  abroad  have  come  to 
believe  that  their  own  security  and  their  hope 
for  ultimate  survival  depends  in  large  meas- 
ure on  the  survival  of  Israel  as  a  sovereign 
state. 

The  threat  to  Jewish  security  from  this  as- 
sault on  Israel  would,  in  Itself,  be  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  concern  about  the  Far  Left 
already  felt  by  Jews  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere.  But  there  is  yet  another  dimen- 
sion to  the  danger — the  parallel  assault  by 
the  Far  Left  against  those  liberal  values  and 
democratic  institutions  which  Jews  for  many 
decades  have  seen\ia  essential  to  their  well- 
being  and  security  in  the  Diaspora. 

Movements  of  democratic  political  and  so- 
cial reform  have  traditionally  attracted  the 
Jewish  spirit.  Such  movements  in  the  18th 
and  19th  Centuries  brought  full  legal  rights 
to  Jews  in  many  places  and  left  their  Indel- 
ible imprint  on  Jewish  political  thinking  and 
Jewish  political  loyalties.  Concern  for  liberal 
values  and  democratic  safeguards — freedom 
from  state  tyranny,  equal  Justice  under  law, 
and  equal  opportunity — became  a  key  ele- 
ment in  determining  Jewish  p>olltical  com- 
mitments. Parties  and  movements  espousing 
liberalism  or  social  democracy  tended  to  ex- 
ert a  magnetic  pull  on  Jews  In  many  coun- 
tires.  including  the  United  States,  and 
shaped  Jewish  political  thinking  into  a  basi- 
cally left-of-center  orientation. 

The  last  few  years,  however,  have  witnessed 
a  massive  onslaught  by  movements  of  the 
Far  Left  against  liberal  values  and  democratic 
decencies — against  that  political  civility  and 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  others  without 
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whl  ih  democratic  government  cannot  thrive 

I  urvive.  Extreme  Left  groups — especially 

In    the    so-called    "new    Left" — have 

proclaimed  that  the  liberal  Is  their 

,  that  llberallam  is  the  servant  of  "cor- 

monopoly,"  and  that  violence  is  neces- 

and  even  desirable.  In  carrying  out  the 

goals  of  the  revolutionary 

Such  groups.  In  the  United  States,  In 

and  In  the  so-called  "Third  World" 

the  Mideast,  Asia  and  Latin  Amer- 

lave  often  adopted  guerrilla  warfare,  ter- 

and  other  forms  of  violence  as  an 

itlal  tactic  In  their  program  of  revolu- 

In  the  United  States,  they  have  engaged 

ifoltlcal  violence  on  allege  campus  and 

street  as  part  of  their  assault  on  liberal 

and  American  democracy, 
short,  the  anti-Israel  commitment  of 
fax  Left  and  the  violence-prone  threat  it 
posed  in  recent  years  to  democratic  in- 
In  the  United  States  have  con- 
the  Jewish  community  with  a  tan- 
danger  on  the  Far  Left  that  has  aroused 
Jewish  fears  of  the  kind  earlier  trig- 
by  the  more  familiar  danger  on  the 
Right,  which  has  been  a  traditional  Jew- 
concern. 

as  Jews  perceive  Jewish  survival  as 

linked  to  the  survival  of  Israel 

are  Increasingly  perceiving  that  their 

is  inevitably  linked  to  the  preserva- 

of  democratic  institutions.  Threats  from 

Par  Left — to  Israel  or  to  democratic  In- 

therefore  daggers  pointed  at 

leart  of  the  Jewish  community  and  form 

of  a  new  anti-Semitism  visible  today  in 

[Tnlted  States  and  elsewhere  around  the 
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LYlfDON    JOHNSON— TRANSPORTA- 
TION CRUSADER 
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HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 


W.T.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  em- 
plojee  strike  against  the  Perm  Central 
Rai  road  has  once  again  focused  at- 
tentlon  on  the  problems  of  mass  trans- 
ponation  and  freight  traffic  in  the 
Unlfed  States,  and  which  makes  us  ap- 
te  even  more  the  strong  Interest 
effective  action  which  the  late  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson  displayed. 

a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
!  Committee,  Johnson  studied  the 
ilties  involved  in  transporting  peo- 
and  goods  witfiin  the  Nation.  As 
President,  he  created  the  Department  of 
portation,  in  recognition  of  the 
crudial  role  which  the  Federal  Govem- 
metit  must  play  in  making  transporta- 
more  efficient  in  this  vast  and  rapid- 
cl  langing  country, 
iake  this  opportunity  to  insert  Into 
Record  an  editorial  from  Traffic 
Woif  d  summarizing  the  late  President's 
plishments.  Those  In  the  trans- 
porAtion  industry,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  ts,  have  good  reason  to  mourn  his 
deal  h. 
T  le  editorial  follows : 

THB  LATJC  L.   B.   J. — ^TUIfSFOBTATION 
PaOTAGOKlST 

Ai  long  the  men  who  In  this  twentieth 
cent  iry  have  served  as  Chief  Executives  of 
the  1  Tnlted  States  of  America,  none  displayed 
mon  Interest  In  or  concern  about  the  needs 
of  su  ppliers  and  users  of  transpKirtatlon  serv- 
ices In  this  country  than  Lyndon  Baines 
Johijson,    the    thirty-sixth    President,    who 
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died  In  the  late  afternoon  of  January  22 
of  a  heart  attack,  en  route  to  a  San  Antonio 
hospital,  after  having  been  stricken  at  his 
home  on  the  LBJ  Ranch,  near  Johnson  City, 
Tex. 

One  Important  result  of  President  John- 
son's recognition  of  the  essentiality  of 
healthy  transportation  media  to  the  nation's 
well-being  was  the  enactment,  in  October, 
1966,  of  the  legislation  that  established  the 
Department  of  Transportation  as  a  new  Cab- 
inet department  In  the  U.S.  government. 
Operations  of  this  department  (the  DOT) 
began  on  April  1,  1967,  with  Alan  S.  Boyd, 
theretofore  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Transportation  and.  In  the  years  1961 
through  1965,  chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  as  the  first  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  Most  members  of  the  trans- 
portation community  regarded  Mr.  Boyd  as 
a  "natural"  for  the  top  office  in  the  new 
department;  It's  doubtful  that  anyone  else 
could  have  done  a  better  Job  than  he  did  as 
head  of  the  DOT  In  the  first  four  years  of 
its  existence. 

It  was  in  the  memorable  transportation 
message  he  sent  to  Congress  on  March  2, 
1968,  that  President  Johnson  made  these 
declarations,  among  others : 

".  .  .  America  today  lacks  a  coordinated 
transportation  system  that  permits  travelers 
and  goods  to  move  conveniently  and  ef- 
ficiently from  one  means  of  transportation 
to  another,  using  the  best  characteristics  of 
each.  .  .  . 

"The  United  States  Is  the  only  major 
nation  In  the  world  that  relies  primarily 
upon  privately  owned  and  operated  trans- 
portation. That  national  policy  has  served  us 
well.  It  must  be  continued.  .  .  . 

"We  must  coordinate  the  various  func- 
tions of  our  transportation  agencies  in  a 
single  coherent  Instrument  of  government. 
Thus  policy  guidance  and  support  for  each 
means  of  transportation  will  strengthen  the 
national  economy  as  a  whole. 

"I  xirge  the  Congress  to  create  a  Cabinet- 
level  Department  of  Transportation.  I  rec- 
ommend that  this  department  bring  together 
almost  100,000  employes  and  almost  «6 
billion  of  federal  funds  now  devoted  to  trans- 
portation." 

Such  a  department.  President  Johnson 
averred,  would  "serve  the  growing  demands  of 
this  great  nation,  .  .  .  satisfy  the  needs  of 
our  expanding  industry  and  .  .  .  fulfill  the 
right  of  our  taxpayers  to  maximum  efficiency 
and  frugality  In  government  operations." 

Our  acquaintanceship  with  the  late  Pres- 
ident from  Texas  dated  back  to  his  service, 
after  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1948,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Interstate  commerce 
committee.  We  noted  that  in  the  committee 
hearings  he  chose  to  be  a  listener  rather  than 
a  speaker.  In  later  years,  however  he  issued 
more  statements  and  made  more  public  ut- 
terances about  transportation  problems  and 
proposed  remedial  measures  than  had  been 
placed  on  record  by  any  of  his  predecessors 
In  the  Presidency. 

He  sought  and  obtained  enactment  of  a 
substantial  number  of  legislative  proposals 
affecting  transportation,  in  his  five  years  as 
President.  Those  enactments  included,  in 
addition  to  the  act  establishing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  so-called  "In- 
centive per  diem"  act  of  1966.  and  an  act 
creating  a  board  of  arbitration  to  make  a 
final  and  binding  determination  for  settle- 
ment of  the  work-r\iles  dispute  between  the 
railroads  and  rail  employe  unions. 

Prom  some  of  the  bound  volumes  of  Traf- 
fic World  for  the  years  1964-1967  we  have 
selected  a  few  "quotes"  from  statements 
made  by  President  Johnson  on  the  dates 
Indicated: 

January  27,  1964:  ".  .  .  The  many  basic 
Inequities  among  the  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation must  be  removed,  if  the  travelers 
and  shippers  are  to  have  available  a  wide 
choice  of  low-cost  and  high-quality  trans- 
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portation  services.  Our  tangled  transporta- 
tion policies  must  be  reformed.  .  .  ." 

January  25,  1965 :  "If  the  nation  is  to  have 
a  truly  efficient  system  of  transportation,  we 
must  revise  the  traditional  government  pro- 
grams of  regulation  and  operation  subsidies 
and  place  greater  reliance  upon  the  forces  of 
competition.  .  .  .  My  proposals  for  charging 
users  of  government  (supported)  transpor- 
tation services  a  greater  share  of  the  costs 
Incurred  In  their  behalf  are  consistent  with 
this  objective." 

July  20,  1965:  "It  remains  s\irprlslng  and 
even  shocking  that  about  80  per  cent  of  our 
business  firms  have  never  yet  entered  into 
foreign  trade.  I  think  this  represents  a  great 
wasteland  of  unfilled  opportunity  that  is 
open.  I  hope  that  over  the  next  10  years  we 
can  Increase  three  or  four-fold  the  number  of 
American  shippers  who  sell  goods  abroad." 

May  26,  1966  (on  signing  the  freight  car 
per  diem  bUl  (S.  1098)  enabling  the  ICC  to 
Include  incentive  elements  In  the  setting  of 
freight  car  dally  rental  charges) :  "The  freight 
car  shortage  Is  only  a  symptom  of  our  larger 
transportation  challenges  and  opportunities. 
The  bill  I  sign  today  Is  not  a  cure-all,  or  the 
final  answer.  It  Is  but  a  part  of  the  total  ef- 
fort we  are  carrying  out  in  many  fields  to  use 
transportation  in  better  and  more  effective 
ways." 

At  the  time  he  signed  the  Incentive  per 
diem  bill,  President  Johnson  shared  with 
many  others  the  belief  that  this  was  the  best 
available  means  of  spurring  action  by  the 
carriers  themselves  to  Increase  or  "stretch" 
the  freight  car  supply.  But  perusal  of  the 
summaries,  elsewhere  In  this  Issue,  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court's  opinion  in  an  Incentive 
per  diem  case  and  of  a  speech  made  by  ICC 
Commissioner  Rupert  L.  Murphy  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  in  Fargo,  N.D.,  reveal  that  the  freight 
car  shortage  problem  remains  far  from  being 
solved.  Presently  there  seems  to  be  no  better 
approach  than  the  good  old  one  advocated 
by  Commissioner  Murphy,  namely,  that  there 
be  a  blending  of  efforts  by  shippers,  carriers 
and  regulators  to  reach  "the  common  goal" 
of  maximum  efficient  use  of  the  available 
car  supply. 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEfrTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the  death  of 
former  Pr^ident  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  I 
came  to  this  body  in  the  same  year  Mr. 
Johnson  took  office  as  Vice  President 
and  served  here  during  his  Presldtecy 
from  that  tragic  day  in  November  1963 
through  1968.  As  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  I  often  had  occasion  to 
oppose  the  President's  programs,  but  I 
nevertheless  held  him  in  the  highest 
respect  as  a  man  of  vision,  commitment, 
and  determination.  We  shall  remember 
him  in  the  Congress  as  a  man  of  great 
personal  warmth  and  proven  leadership 
abilities.  Even  as  President  he  remained 
a  creature  of  the  Congress  and  this  was 
reflected  in  the  mutual  flow  of  respect 
and  courtesy  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Hill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  shall  best  re- 
member President  Johnson  as  a  man  of 
deep  commitment  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights — a  man  who  provided  strong  and 
single-minded  leadership  in  this  area 
during  the  great  civil  rights  battles  of 
the  sixties.  When  he  echoed  the  words  of 
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the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  In 
pledging.  "We  shall  overcome,"  you  knew 
be  spoke  from  the  heart.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  living  tributes  to  the  Presidency 
of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  are  the  monumen- 
tal clvU  rights  acts  on  the  books  today  as 
a  result  of  his  efforts  and  deep  commit- 
ment, and  I  was  deeply  honored  to  be  a 
participant  in  the  signing  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968,  having  played  a  small 
part  in  its  passage.  I  carried  away  from 
that  ceremony  the  image  of  a  President 
possessing  a  sincere  conviction  and  deep 
devotion  to  the  dream  of  a  better  life  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans,  and 
that  image  remains  with  me  today. 


GOV.  PHILIP  NOEL'S  STATEMENT 
WITH  REGARD  TO  NO.  2  FUEL 
OIL 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

OF  KHODX   ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  In 
Rhode  Island  are  very  fortunate  to  have 
elected  a  Governor  who,  after  only  1 
month  in  office,  has  demonstrated  rare 
insight  and  ability  in  addressing  himself 
to  critical  problems  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  our  citizens. 

Today  Gov.  Philip  Noel  Is  testifying 
on  behalf  of  the  New  England  Gov- 
ernor's Conference  at  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council's  hearings  on  oil  price 
increases. 

The  Governor  has  concluded  that  the 
National  Government's  persistence  in 
maintaining  oil  import  quotas,  despite 
widespread  evidence  of  their  responsi- 
bility for  the  crisis  in  fuel  oil  supply, 
"reveals  a  high  degree  of  incompetence, 
bad  faith  and  Insensitivlty  to  State  and 
consumer  interests  on  the  part  of  Fed- 
eral officials." 

I  completely  agree  with  the  Governor. 
We  in  the  Federal  Government  have 
known  for  some  time  that  a  crisis  was 
imminent.  President  Nixon  was  fully 
aware  of  the  situation — his  own  Cabinet- 
level  task  force  told  him  some  time  ago 
that  a  dangerous  shortage  of  fuel  oil  was 
unavoidable  if  the  oil  import  quota  sys- 
tem was  not  abolished.  The  domestic  pe- 
troleum industry  also  knew  what  was  go- 
ing to  happen.  Their  fuel  oil  reserves  at 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  were  below 
even  last  year's  dangerously  low  level.  Yet 
they  displayed  a  callous  disregard  for 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  American 
consumer  by  continuing  to  produce  more 
profitable  gasoline  at  the  expense  of  fuel 
oil  production.  Now  they  are  capitalizing 
on  a  situation  of  their  own  making  by 
charging  higher  prices  for  the  oil  that  is 
available. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  the  ability  of  State 
and  local  government  officials  for  deal- 
ing with  their  own  problems.  Here  is  a 
Governor  that  wants  to  display  that 
ability.  Let  us  untie  his  hands  by  demon- 
strating that  primary  goal  of  America's 
international  petroleum  policy  is  not  eco- 
nomic protectionism,  but  the  welfare  of 
our  citizens. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  full  text  of 
Governor  Noel's  statement  In  the  Rzcobo 
at  this  point: 

OovKBNoa  Noil's  Statxmxnt  on  No.  2 
FuxL  On. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present, 
although  In  brief  form,  the  views  of  the  New 
England  states  regarding  the  recent  price 
Increases  of  home  heating  oil.  I  would  be 
happy  to  submit  In  writing  a  more  compre- 
hensive statement  on  any  areas  of  special 
interest  to  the  Council. 

My  term  of  office  as  Oovemor  of  Rhode 
Island  began  hardly  thirty  days  ago  and  I 
am  thus  a  new  member  of  the  New  England 
Governor's  Conference.  In  preparation  for 
this  meeting  with  you,  I  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  almost  continuous  dialogue  between 
the  New  Englsind  Governors,  Republicans  and 
Democratlcs  alike,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  oil  policies. 

I  am  truly  appaUed.  The  record  reveals  a 
high  degree  of  Incompetence,  bad  faith  and 
insensitivlty  to  state  and  consumer  Interests 
on  the  part  of  Federal  officials.  For  the  last 
several  years,  the  Governors  have  petitioned 
the  government  for  a  new  policy  on  home 
heating  oil.  They  have  convincingly  demon- 
strated that  Import  quotas  have  impaired  our 
regional  Industrial  growth  and  the  welfare  of 
our  residents  and  would  Inevitably  lead  to 
serious  shortages  and  even  higher  oU  prices. 

The  responses  from  Washington  over  the 
years  have  been  a  patchwork  of  special  deals 
and  short  term  pallatlves — in  reality  the 
maintenance  of  a  program  that  benefits 
only  the  domestic  oil  Industry.  Each 
aUeged  remedy  has  been  too  late  and  too 
Insignificant. 

I  assiune  now  that  the  basic  economic 
Irrationality  of  the  oil  Import  program  1b 
finally  forcing  the  government  to  abandon 
It.  We  regret,  of  course,  that  the  government 
has  waited  so  long  to  do  something  so  ob- 
vious and  that  our  national  well-being  has 
been  Jeopardized. 

The  key  Issue  now  is  what  characteristics 
the  new  oil  policy  will  have.  The  views  of 
the  New  England  Governors  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  program  can  contain  no  quotas. 
President  Nixon's  own  Cabinet  Task  Force, 
chaired  by  Secretary  Schultz,  and  virtually 
every  other  study  on  the  subject  has  spelled 
out  the  Inefficiencies  and  competitive  dis- 
tortions of  quantitative  limitations.  Quotas 
must  be  removed,  and  they  must  be  removed 
now. 

2.  Before  any  new  program  involving  Im- 
port restraint  of  any  type  can  be  imposed,  we 
believe  we  are  entitled  to  a  thorough  open  in- 
vestigation of  all  facts  and  alternatives  and  a 
reasoned  decision  why  any  restriction  Is 
being  chosen.  Such  an  Investigation  and  de- 
termination process  Is  required  under  Sec- 
tion 232  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

In  the  past,  oil  Import  policy  has  been 
made  behind  doors  closed  to  State  Governors 
but  open  to  the  Industry.  The  Democratic 
process  requires  differently.  Objective  an- 
aljrsts  have  recommended  programs  with  al- 
ternatives less  burdensome  than  impwrt  re- 
straints. For  example,  oil  storage.  Any  recom- 
mended decision  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil or  the  President  must  contain  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  these  alternatives.  I  should 
add  that  the  matter  before  us  today  Is  not 
one  involving  only  economics  but  also  health. 
Because  of  the  shortages  In  low  sulphur  fuel 
created  by  the  combination  of  the  govern- 
ment's oil  Import  program  and  the  anti-com- 
petitive behavior  of  certain  oil  companies,  at 
least  one  New  England  State  (Massachusetts) 
has  been  forced  to  modify  its  pollution  stand- 
ards. The  states  and  cities  that  have  adopted 
low  sulphur  requirements  are  prepared  to 
bear  the  additional  financial  burdens  that  a 
clean  environment  costs  In  a  competitive 
economy.  They  are  not  prepared  to  squander 
private  and  public  funds  for  the  costs  of  an 
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oil  Import  program  that  provides  no  bene- 
fits whatsoever. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
Federal  Government  actively  hinders  our 
efforts  at  pollution  abatement. 

The  specific  question  before  the  Coet  of 
Living  Council  Is  whether  you  should  per- 
mit the  recent  Increases  In  prices  of  home 
heating  oil.  My  answer  to  you  Is  a  categori- 
cal no.  The  oil  companies  may  tell  you  that 
their  costs  increased,  that  the  price  of  im- 
ported #2  fuel  oil  has  gone  up,  and  that 
they  are  entitled  to  additional  returns.  But, 
first,  I  have  serious  doubts  whether  the  major 
suppliers  of  fuel  oil  have  In  fact  been  affected 
by  high  spot  rates  for  fuel  oil  or  tankers. 

Presumably,  their  investigation  which 
should  be  made  public,  will  clarify  this  ques- 
tion. Second,  the  high  price  of  imported  #2 
heating  oil  is  temporary.  If  quotas  are  re- 
moved, as  they  must  be,  our  New  England 
terminal  operators  would  be  able  to  obtain 
this  #2  oil  at  lower  prices.  Finally,  to  a 
great  extent,  any  adldtlonal  costs  now  in- 
curred by  the  major  oil  companies  are  their 
own  doing.  There  have  been  allega.tlons  that 
the  oil  shortages  have  been  purposefully  cre- 
ated. I  assume  you  are  also  Investigating  this. 
Even  if  these  allegations  are  not  true.  It  is 
clear  that  the  major  oil  companies  could 
have  produced  more  Jt2  oil  in  the  United 
States  if  they  chose  to.  You  would  obviously 
establish  an  unfortunate  rule  If  you  permit 
Industry  to  create  Infiatlonary  pressures  and 
pass  on  costs  which  could  be  avoided. 

The  Cost  of  Living  Council  and  Its  Chair- 
man have  new  authority  with  respect  to  the 
oil  Import  program,  and,  as  noted  before,  I 
am  a  new  member  of  the  New  England  Gov- 
ernors' Conference.  I  start  today  with  opti- 
mism that  you  wll!  finally  remedy  this  prob- 
lem. I  ask  that  you  see  that  this  optimism 
Is  not  misplaced. 


CORPORATE  DISCLOSURE  ACT 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF  ORIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

"Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  wUl  require 
disclosure  of  corporate  income  tax  in- 
formation with  respect  to  larger  cor- 
porations with  assets  over  $50  million. 
This  bill  will  make  available  only  the 
Federal  Income  tax  totals  which  appear 
on  Schedules  C-I-J-Ml-  and  M2  of  the 
Federal  corporate  tax  returns. 

This  requirement  is  necessary  for  the 
larger  corporation  because  It  utilizes  a 
consolidated  return  which  shelters  and 
conceals  vital  information  which  is  clear- 
ly available  in  the  public  financial  state- 
ments of  the  small  corporate  structure. 

Small  business  has  a  competitive  dis- 
advantage resulting  directly  from  the  in- 
ability of  our  national  economic  man- 
agers and  our  antitrust  enforcers  to 
know  what  is  really  going  on  in  the  whole 
economy.  Most  of  the  pro\isions  of  every 
tax  act  are  directly  stimulating  and  feed- 
ing giant  corporations.  Small  business 
catches  small  crumbs  from  these  tax 
laws — but  only  crumbs.  As  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  become  more  dependent  on 
taxing  policies  to  stimulate  our  economy, 
the  focus  has  been  on  the  top  500  corpo- 
rations, leaving  small  business  out  In  the 
cold. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  will 
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M  hedule  C-I-J-Ml-  and  M2  will  be  sepa- 
ritely  stated  in  the  annual  reports  to 
stockholders  as  well  as  in  the  10-k — an 
n  lal  reix>rt  to  the  Securities  and  Ez- 
clLange  Commission.  This  information 
w  11  also  be  available  upon  request  from 
tl  e  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

The  tax  Information  on  schedule  C  will 
p  ovlde  dividend  information  of  that  cor- 
p  tration  illustrating  the  degree  of  hold- 
ii  gs  in  both  other  domestic  corporations 
ai  id  foreign  corporations. 

The  tax  information  on  schedule  I  wiU 
P'ovide  InformatitKi  on  the  dividends 
n  ceived  deduction  as  well  as  the  Western 
Hsmisphere  Trade  Corporation — a  very 
a  »used  tax  provision  where  a  dummy 
c<  rporation  is  established  to  reduce  the 
c<  rporate  rate  from  48  to  34  percent. 

The  tax  information  on  schedule  M 
w  11  illustrate  clearly  how  a  specific  cor- 
poration calculated  its  taxable  income 
f  r  am  its  gross  income. 

The  tax  information  on  schedule  J  will 
ii:  ustrate  clearly  how  a  specific  corpora- 
ti  »n  arrived  at  its  Federal  tax  payment 
fij  ;iu^"from  its  taxable  income  illustrated 
in  schedule  M.  The  following  show  the 
it  ;mized  listings  that  appear  on  schedule 
C  I-Ml-M2-and  J: 

:A)   the  taxable  Income, 

(B)  the  surtax  exemption. 

(C)  dividends  (and  deemed  dU'ldends  re- 
ce  ved) , 

(D)  dividends  received  deductions  and 
W  (Stern  Hemisphere  Trade  Corporation 
de  luctlon. 

El  tax  Imposed  by  section  II  (or  any 
ta  i  Imposed  In  lieu  thereof) , 

IP)   the  foreign  tax  credit, 

|G)   the  investment  credit, 

H)  credit  for  expense  for  work  Incentive 
pr  >grains, 

;I)   the  personal  holding  company  tax, 

J)  the  tax  from  recomputing  a  prior  year 
In  restment  credit, 

K)  the  minimum  tax  of  preference  items 
in  posed  by  section  56, 

L)    total  taxes  Imposed  by  chapter  I, 

M)  reconciliation  of  Income  per  books 
wl  h  income  per  return  (Including  a  recon- 
cll  ation  of  book  depreciation  and  depletion 
wl  h  tax  depreciation  and  depletion),  and 

N)  analysis  of  unappropriated  retained 
ea;  nlngs  per  books. 

rhe  information  required  by  this  para- 
griph  shall  be  computed  under  the 
m(tthod  of  accounting  on  the  basis  of 
wliich  the  corporation  regularly  com- 
putes such  information  for  purposes  of 
th;  taxes  imposed  by  chapter  1. 

rhis  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  be  of 
iir  measurable  benefit  to  the  investing 
pi  blic  across  this  Nation.  A  well-in- 
fo med  investor  provides  a  wiser  and 
m<ire  solid  expansion  of  our  Nation's 
eo  )nomy.  My  corporate  tax  study  of  last 
su  nmer  made  it  very  clear  that  many  of 
Will  Street's  largest  firms  knew  little 
ab  3ut  the  true  income  and  tax  picture  of 
our  Nation's  largest  industrial  firms. 
Tl  ere  is  great  danger  investing  through 
th !  eye  of  a  crystal  ball  rather  than  by 
facts.  This  bill  will  provide  those  facts 
anl  will  legislate  an  essential  degree  of 
CO  porate  integrity. 

'  rhis  legislation  will  not  Invade  per- 
sonal privacy  or  destroy  honest  com- 
pe  ition  in  any  way.  Corporations  will  not 
be  required  to  disclose  how  they  made 
th  !ir  profits.  Federal  taxes  actually  paid 
wi  1  be  reported.  This  requirement  should 
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produce   no   competitive   advantage   or 
burden. 

This  is  not  the  first  legislative  action 
by  the  Congress  directed  at  corporate 
disclosure.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1924 
made  corporate  returns  public.  Section 
257  was  known  as  the  publicity  clause 
and  its  purpose  was  to  eliminate  fraud, 
dishonesty,  and  income  tax  evasion. 

One  year  after  the  1924  Revenue  Act 
with  the  publicity  clause  in  effect,  cor- 
porations paid  at  least  $100,000,000  more 
into  the  Treasury  with  business  income 
actually  lighter  in  volume  than  the  pre- 
vious year.  Where  did  all  the  new  rev- 
enue come  from?  Who  was  sheltered  by 
the  arbitrary  cloth  of  secrecy  and  con- 
fidentiality? The  secrecy  that  has  sur- 
rounded corporate  income  taxes  serves 
only  to  protect  against  the  tax  collector. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  opened  vir- 
tually all  income  tax  returns  from  the 
early  1920's  until  1953.  Ironically  the 
proponents  of  the  repeal  of  the  law  which 
required  complete  disclosure  were  not 
individuals — who  clearly  have  a  legiti- 
mate and  constitutionally  protected  in- 
terest in  personal  privacy — but  powerful 
interest  groups.  It  must  also  be  pointed 
out  that  before  1953,  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  corporations  did  not  fiee  the 
State  for  shelter  elsewhere,  nor  was  com- 
merce disrupted. 

The  Supreme  Court  long  ago  decided 
that  the  14th  amendment  applies  to 
corporations.  The  idea  that  constitution- 
al protection  that  apply  to  Individuals 
should  apply  across  the  board  to  corpo- 
rate entities  is  questionable.  Corpora- 
tions are  never  jailed  or  dissolved  be- 
cause they  \'iolate  the  law.  Under  present 
circumstances  even  the  fine  is  deducti- 
ble— as  a  cost  of  doing  business — il- 
legally. 

The  reasoning  process  that  brought 
corporations  under  the  14th  amendment 
has  shielded  corporate  structures  from 
the  kind  of  accountability  and  the  kind 
of  disclosure  that  would  have  made  them 
more  accountable. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  been  very  con- 
cerned with  the  loopholes  of  the  tax 
code  that  allow  these  giants  to  legally 
avoid  their  tax  liabilities.  But  the  recent 
speeches  of  the  Honorable  Johnnie  Wal- 
ters, the  recently  fired  Commissioner  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  concern 
me,  when  he  suggests  that  corporate  tax 
evasion  is  becoming  widespread. 

The  large  corporations,  through  com- 
plex and  combined  reporting  procedures, 
have  made  it  impossible  to  accurately 
estimate  from  public  sources  the  actual 
corporate  Federal  income  tax  paid  for 
any  particular  year. 

The  annual  reports  published  by  giant 
corporations  announce  to  stockholders 
and  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  that  business  is  better  and 
profits  are  improving.  The  tax  state- 
ments of  these  same  companies  to  In- 
ternal Revenue  paint  a  picture  that  re- 
duces their  profit  figure,  which  in  effect 
reduces  their  total  tax  figure.  Like  the 
medieval  European  peasant,  for  their 
stockholders  they  wear  their  wedding 
clothes:  for  the  tax  men  they  wear  rags. 

As  a  result  of  confusing  smd  divergent 
corporate  reporting  methods  the  public 
is  not  only  being  led  to  believe  that  cor- 
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poratlons  pay  their  fair  share  to  support 
public  services  in  this  cotmtry,  but  they 
are  also  being  misled  in  Investment  deci- 
sions. 

In  my  study  of  corporate  taxes  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  July  19,  1972 
my  staff  had  tremendous  dlfflciilty  in 
calculating  how  much  Federal  tax  was 
paid  by  the  top  100  corporations  of  the 
United  States.  A  barraige  of  charges  and 
countercharges  heaped  more  confusion 
and  technicalities  on  this  issue.  But  one 
fact  has  remained  very  solid  and  very 
clear — corporations  are  not  paying  their 
fair  share — and  they  seem  to  be  paying 
smaller  proportions  each  year. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  makes  our  Federal  tax  laws,  is 
blindfolded  by  the  shroud  of  secrecy, 
consolidation,  and  confusion  that  sur- 
rounds corporate  taxes.  I  am  beginning 
to  feel  that  Uncle  Sam  is  a  blind  man 
throwing  a  sieve  into  the  sea  of  corporate 
profits. 

The  publicity  of  corporate  taxes  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation  will  illustrate 
exactly  who  benefits  from  our  present 
tax  code. 

Without  this  information,  tax  reform 
may  be  an  exercise  in  futility.  The  Con- 
gress cannot  legislate  without  facts.  Un- 
til the  tax  code  produces  facts,  it  can- 
not produce  revenue  with  justice. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  Join  with  me 
in  support  of  this  corporate  publicity  bill 
so  that  every  ttucpayer  can  get  a  fair 
shake  from  the  tax  man. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
AND  NANCY  HANKS,  CHAIR- 
WOMAN, NATIONAL  ENDOWMENT 
FOR  THE  ARTS 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  accompany 
legislation  which  I  am  introducing  today 
to  extend  for  3  years  the  National  Foun- 
dation for  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  I 
include  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
which  describes  in  detail  the  fine  work 
of  our  President  in  supporting  the  en- 
dowments, and  the  truly  remarkable 
achievements  of  Miss  Nancy  Hanks,  who 
has  directed  the  National  Endowment 
on  the  Arts. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
President  Is  Closing  Pttnd  Gap  on  Am  to 
AxTS,  Humanities 
(By  Alan  M.  Krlegsman) 

In  the  realm  of  arts  and  humanities  legis- 
lation. President  Nixon  will  enter  his  second 
term  of  office  with  a  record  of  achievement 
unmatched  by  any  of  his  predecessors.  Some 
may  still  question  the  direction  or  effect 
of  the  vastly  Increased  federal  funding 
brought  about  under  his  administration. 
But  Mr.  Nixon's  own  commitment  to  the 
cause  of  the  nation's  cultural  life  has  been 
beyond  dispute. 

In  view  of  the  vast  economic  pressures, 
both  national  and  international,  which  will 
bear  '  n  the  iFsue.  no  one  can  predict  with 
certainty   how  much   further   the   President 
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may  seek  to  go  in  assisting  the  arts  through 
the  next  four  years. 

One  thing  seems  assured,  however.  The 
direction  will  continue  to  l>e  forward,  and 
administration  support  firm. 

The  Nixon  record  on  the  arts  speaks  for 
Itself.  Two  major  points  deserve  stress. 

First,  the  appropriations  for  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  rose  from  $8  million 
in  fiscal  1070,  the  President's  first  year  In 
office,  to  nearly  $40  mUllon  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  virtually  a  fivefold  Increase. 

Second,  during  the  Nixon  tenure,  the  pre- 
viously broad  gap  between  authorization 
level  and  actual  funding  was  all  but  closed. 
For  these  two  giant  accomplishments,  as 
well  as  many  others,  Mr.  Nixon  Is  due  a  large 
measure  of  personal  credit. 

In  fairness  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  It  should 
be  noted  that  appropriations  grew  from  $2.5 
mlUlon  to  nearly  $8  million  while  he  was 
President,  a  threefold  Increase  that  was  In 
itself  no  mean  feat,  especially  given  the  less 
favorable  atmosphere  toward  government 
subsidy  of  the  arts  In  those  days. 

The  fact  remains  that  despite  widespread 
notions  about  the  Kennedys'  Involvement 
with  the  arts  and  the  balycon  days  of  the 
Great  Society,  It  took  Richard  M.  Nixon  to 
put  big  money  on  the  line  for  culture.  Per- 
haps no  Democratic  president  could  ever 
have  done  what  he  did,  because  It  needed 
a  Republican  to  convert  recalcitrant  Repub- 
licans and  to  lend  the  movement  the  cache 
of  a  fully  bipartisan  effort  What  matters  Is 
that  he  did  It. 

Devotion  to  the  arts  was  part  of  the  Ken- 
nedy mystique,  as  the  White  House  became 
the  scene  for  chic  soirees  honoring  artistic 
celebrities,  such  as  the  parties  for  Pablo 
Casals  and  Igor  Stravinsky  in  1962.  The 
aura  carried  over  to  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, at  least  until  antiwar  protesters  on 
the  occasion  of  the  White  House  Arts  Fes- 
tival of  1965  put  a  damper  on  things. 

Somehow,  the  Nixon  administration  has 
never  been  able  to  generate  the  same  sort 
of  image.  True,  White  House  galas  have  been 
less  frequent.  But  the  President  himself  has 
attended  not  a  few  Washington  performances, 
and  his  closest  executive  ais;ociates  have 
shown  a  real  Interest  In  the  arts.  When  the 
National  Symphony  was  in  trouble,  Mr.  Nlxon 
called  a  press  conference  to  help  prod  busi- 
ness support,  and  when  the  question  of  "full 
funding  for  the  arts"  was  in  the  balance  In 
1971,  he  put  in  a  personal  appearance  at  a 
national  arts  conference  to  lend  the  weight 
of  his  office  to  the  campaign.  In  short,  while 
the  arts  •"charisma"  may  have  eluded  him, 
diligence  in  their  behalf  never  has. 

Along  with  the  enormous  advance  in  fund- 
ing during  the  Nixon  years  has  come  a  grad- 
ual turn  of  emphasis  and  direction.  Small, 
innovative  programs  centering  on  individual 
artists  and  experimental  projects — charac- 
teristic of  the  Arts  Endowment  in  its  early 
history — have  given  way  to  large  programs 
of  support  for  established  institutions, 
though  aid  to  individuals  has  also  continued 
to  rise  in  proportion.  During  these  early  days, 
the  main  thrust  seemed  to  be  toward  spurs 
to  creativity.  Under  Nlxon,  the  major  goal 
appears  to  have  been  making  the  arts  acces- 
sible to  every  segment  of  the  population. 

The  differences  can  be  attrlbut«d  in  large 
part  to  the  differing  level  of  available  funds, 
but  to  some  extent  they  also  derive  from 
contrasts  In  Endowment  leadership. 

Roger  L.  Stevens,  the  Endowment's  first 
chairman  under  LBJ,  and  still  head  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  trustees,  worked  more  or  less 
intuitively,  getting  sudden  inspirations,  call- 
ing upon  his  many  personal  friends  in  the 
arts  world,  and  simply  plunging  ahead.  It 
worked  In  those  days,  because  the  sums  in- 
volved were  relatively  small,  and  the  admin- 
istrative machinery  was  far  less  complicated. 

As  the  funds  grew,  however,  so  did  the 
bureaucratic    processes    for    allocating    and 
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spending  them,  and  this  required  a  different 
approach.  Nancy  Hanks,  the  present  En- 
dowment chairman,  appointed  by  Mr.  Nlx- 
on. has  proven  Ideal  for  the  challenge.  Com- 
bining outstanding  organizational  skill  with 
great  personal  tact  and  persuasiveness,  she 
has  been  able  to  move  mountains,  both  with 
her  staff  Internally  and  on  the  Hill.  At  the 
same  time.  Endowment  operations  have  be- 
come more  regulated  and  systematized.  An 
activity  that  once  took  place  In  a  few  small 
rooms  in  the  Executive  Office  Building  now 
occupies  four  floors  of  federal  offices.  But  it 
runs  with  enviable  efficiency. 

What  lies  ahead?  This  won't  even  begin 
to  become  clear  until  the  administration 
submits  its  budget  requests  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  In  the  course  of  the  recent  election 
campaign,  the  White  House  Issued  state- 
ments expressing  general  support  for  re- 
newal of  Endowment  authorization,  and  in- 
creased funding  "In  partnership  with  In- 
creased support  from  corporations,  founda- 
tions. Individuals  and  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments." Since  then,  an  administration 
spokesman  has  indicated  hopes  that  com- 
ing legislation  will  define  a  role  for  cultural 
programming  "In  the  development  of  a  Bi- 
centennial celebration  that  will  make  a  sub- 
stantial and  contlnulnK  contribution  to  the 
quality  of  American  life." 

Miss  Hanks,  for  her  part,  foresees  a  shift 
in  Endowment  concern,  over  the  next  few 
years,  away  from  appreciation  of  the  arts 
and  towards  participation  in  them.  She  sees 
this  change  as  a  natural  and  desirable  reflec- 
tion of  a  nationwide  momentum  towards 
active  Involvement  of  the  Individual,  toward 
"doing  one's  own  thing,"  as  Illustrated,  for 
example,  by  the  recent  enormous  growth  of 
Interest  in  manual  crafts. 

And  noting  how  the  example  of  lncrea.slng 
federal  activity  has  generated  a  correspond- 
ing Jump  In  state,  local  and  private  sup- 
port for  the  arts  during  the  last  four  years, 
she  says  with  a  chuckle  of  well-earned  satis- 
faction, "I  don't  see  anybody  telling  us  we 
ought  to  cut  back." 


CONSERVE  WORLD'S  WILDLIFE 
RESOURCES 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  of  the  world's  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources are  diminishing  rapidly  and  some 
species  now  face  extinction.  Recognizing 
the  problem,  America  acted  to  preserve 
our  endangered  species  with  legislation 
in  1966  and  1969. 

To  strengthen  this  legislation,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  1461,  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  to  supplement  exist- 
ing regulations  and  do  a  more  effective 
job  in  preserving  some  of  our  marine  and 
wildlife  for  the  enrichment  of  this  and 
future  generations. 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  provide  for 
the  administration  of  the  endangered 
species  program  jointly  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  Interior  and  Commerce.  There 
would  be  an  annual  review  of  the  en- 
dangered species  list,  and  States  would 
be  allowed  to  adopt  their  own  preserva- 
tion programs. 

In  addition,  the  Endangered  Species 
bill  would  remove  the  distinction  between 
native  and  worldwide  endangered  species. 
The  Department  of  Interior  would  have 
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authority  to  control  exports  of  native 
endangered  species  just  as  it  now  con- 
trols imports  of  endangered  wildlife, 
thus  allowing  us  to  do  as  much  for  our 
own  wildlife  as  we  are  doing  for  foreign 
endangered  species. 

Further,  HJl.  1461  would  allow  us  to 
conserve  not  only  those  species  of  wild- 
life now  threatened  by  extinction  but 
also  those  which  are  diminishing  at  an 
alarming  rate.  For  example,  the  eastern 
timber  wolf,  the  wolverine,  and  the  cou- 
gar in  the  United  States,  and  the  kan- 
garoo in  Australia  are  in  trouble  al- 
though not  yet  facing  extinction. 

The  1969  act  called  for  an  international 
conference  to  preserve,  protect  and  prop- 
agate our  threatened  fish  and  wildlife 
on  a  global  level.  The  State  Department, 
I  am  happy  to  note,  has  sponsored  such 
a  conference  here  in  Washington  start- 
ing February-  12th.  Hopefully,  a  world- 
wide treaty  can  be  worked  out  for  the 
cooperative  protection  of  endangered 
species  everywhere. 


WASHINGTON  NEWS  NOTES 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
month  I  release  to  various  individuals 
and  organizations  within  my  di.'^trict  a 
newsletter  called  "Washington  News 
Notes,"  the  Februarj-  issue  of  which  fol- 
lows: 
Washington    News    Notes:    Fepbcabt    1973 

At  last,  peace  in  Vietnam— Richard  Nixon 
finally  has  achieved  what  he  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  sought  so  long.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  Vietnam  cease-fire  agree- 
ment Is  as  good  as  we  could  have  expected. 
As  Dr.  Kissinger  carefully  pointed  out.  none 
of  the  parties  achieved  all  they  wanted,  but 
that's  the  point  of  "negotiating." 

The  President  stood  firm  in  his  demand  for 
an  •honorable  peace."  That  doesn't  mean 
"victory."  which  was  an  impossible  goal  in 
this  impossible  situation.  While  unthinking 
and  impatient  voices  shouted  for  an  Illusion 
of  peace,  the  President  had  the  courage  to 
hold  out  for  ending  the  war  In  a  way  which 
promises  real  peace.  Let's  be  grateful  to 
Richard  Nixon  for  what  he  has  done  to  keep 
future  generations  off  the  battlefield. 

The  major  Issues  facing  the  93d  Congress— 
KFWB  Radio  recently  asked  Congressman 
Hosmer  to  list  some  of  the  major  Issues 
which  the  93d  Congress  will  face.  His  re- 
sponse (in  no  particular  order  of  impor- 
tance) : 

( 1 )  Presidential  impounding  of  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress:  (2)  Executive  branch 
reorganization:    (3)    National  energy  policy; 

(4)  Diversion  of  highway  trust  fund  money; 

(5)  National  health  Insurance;  (6)  Congres- 
sional reforms;  and  a  new  one  (7)  appropria- 
tions to  help  rebuild  both  Vietnams. 

A  boost  for  year-round  daylight  time — 
Democratic  Congressman  John  Moss  of  Sac- 
ramento is  'Mr.  Big"  in  the  House  when  It 
comes  to  legislation  effecting  time.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  and  Finance 
Subcommittee  that  hears  all  time  legisla- 
tion. So  it  was  big  news  when  he  decided  to 
co-sponsor  Congressman  Hosmer's  bill  to 
establish  year-round  daylight  saving  time. 

Congressman  Moss  told  an  AP  reporter 
that  he  had  been  cool  to  the  bill  in  the  past. 
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1  ut  now  favors  It  because  of  the  growing  fuel 
ind  electrical  shortage.  Like  Hoemer,  he 
1  tilnlcs  daylight  time  In  the  winter  will  cut 
1  tie  nation's  fuel  bill.  He  alao  hinted  at  plans 
a  hold  hearings  on  the  measure  this  year. 
About  that  executive  pay  raise — to  clear 
any  misunderstanding  or  lingering  doubt, 
t  le  Nixon  Administration  has  made  It  clear 
t  lere  will  be  no  pay  raise  for  members  of 
( ongress.  Federal  Judges  or  top  Executive 
t  ranch  (Aclals  this  year.  A  Commission  on 
Ixecutlve  Pay  wlU  be  set  up  to  study  the 
1  aue,  but  the  President  says  he  wont  make 
any  salary  recommendations  until  at  least 
1>74. 

Youth  vote  lower  than  expected — A  special 
s  irvey  by  the  Census  Bureau  Indicates  that 
y  )ung  Americans  didn't  exactly  flock  to  the 
palls  last  November  In  the  numbers  ex- 
ppcted.  In  fact,  fewer  than  half  of  the  18- 
<  age  group  actually  voted.  The  proportion 
those  under  31  who  did  vote  was  about 
percent  less  than  for  the  population  as 
whole.  And  according  to  most  professional 
o  )lnlon  polls,  they  divided  their  votes  almost 
e  enly  Isetween  the  Republican  and  Oemo- 
c  atlc  candidates. 

Humor  at  the  IRS — Officials  at  the  In- 
U  mal  Revenue  Service  were  redf  aced  re- 
ct  ntly  when  they  discovered  that  someone 
h  id  filled  In  some  sample  tax  retiims  with 
h  imorous  names.  Instead  of  the  traditional 
ohn  Doe"  or  "Jane  Q.  Public."  the  phan- 
U  m  bureaucrat  Invented  a  new  mythical 
cl  izen :  "Hubert  H.  McOorem  of  1699  Penn- 
8j  Ivanla  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Director  of  the  IRS  didn't  think  It 
w  IS  funny,  apologized  to  Senators  Humphrey 
aid  McCtovem,  ordered  the  offending  pages 
St  Icken  from  the  IRS  publication,  and  no 
d<  ubt  wishes  he  could  get  his  hands  on  the 
cc  median. 

Federal  spending  In  32d  District — Accord- 
In;  to  Congressman  Hosmer's  figures  com- 
pl  ed  from  a  report  prepared  for  the  Execu- 
tl  e  Office  of  the  President,  Federal  spend- 
In  j  In  PT  1972  Increased  substantially  In  the 
3S  ad  Congressional  District.  The  massive  re- 
p<  rt,  which  Itemlzee  aU  Federal  expenditures, 
St  ows  that  Uncle  Sam  spent  9465.9  million 
In  Long  Beach,  $79.9  million  In  Huntington 
B<  ach  and  $6.1  million  In  Fountain  Valley. 
Tl  le  expenditures  ranged  from  big  prime  de- 
fe  ise  contracts  to  VA  and  Social  Security 
ct  ecks  to  pencils  and  paperclips. 

Songresslonal  calendars  available — Con- 
gr  sssman  Hosmer  says  he  has  a  few  official 
t¥  o-year  House  of  Representatives  calendars 
av  ullable  to  local  residents.  If  you  would  like 
to  have  one.  drop  Craig  a  note  at  2217  Ray- 
bi  m  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.C.  20615. 


RflPORTS  PROM  NEW  DELHI  RAISE 
SERIOUS  QUESTIONS 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

Of  mrw  Touc 

N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdtiv,  February  8.  1973 

«r.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  startling 
re  )orta  have  reached  us  from  New  Delhi. 

i*rlme  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  Is  quot- 
ed as  criticizing  the  Vietnam  peace  terms, 
dii  paraging  the  cease-fire,  and,  Incredl- 
bly,  assigning  racial  motives  to  the 
Ui  ited  States'  participation  In  the  war. 

lecently,  administration  spokesmen 
W(  re  proudly  citing  Mrs.  Gandhi's  flat- 
te:  ing  messages  about  the  President  and 
pr  idicting  a  new  era  of  friendship  and 
he  ghtened  good  relations  on  the  basis 
of  this  adulation. 

:  hope  the  President  will  keep  in  mind 
th  !  short-lived  good  faith  in  that  mutual 
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admiration  society,  and  realize  such 
gestures  are  far  outweighed  by  this 
week's  outrageous  tarnishing  of  our  na- 
tional honor. 

We  all  had  hoped  for  improved  rela- 
tions with  India.  The  peace  pact  and  ces- 
sation of  fighting  have  been  acclaimed 
Worldwide,  and  there  is  no  denying  that 
a  settlement  in  Vietnam  is  beneficial  to 
all  Asia. 

I  have  been  reproached  in  the  past  for 
voting  against  foreign  aid.  Mrs.  Gandhi's 
antagonistic  remarks  exemplify  my  rea- 
sons for  opposition  to  our  coimtry  play- 
ing benefactor  to  the  world. 

No  one  expects  the  United  States  to 
buy  the  unquestioning  loyalty  of  another 
sovereign  nation  with  economic  or  mili- 
tary assistance.  However,  we  do  have  a 
right  to  expect  some  measure  of  respect 
for  our  motives  in  other  diplomatic  deal- 
ings, when  we  have,  openheartedly 
poured  vast  sums  into  India's  economy. 

In  view  of  these  latest  insults  and  the 
President's  drastic  slashes  in  our  do- 
mestic programs,  Congress  should  take  a 
hard  look  at  budget  priorities;  our  own 
citizens  could  certainly  use  the  $4  V2  bil- 
lion slated  for  foreign  aid  next  year. 


CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH  AND  MA- 
TERNAL AND  INFANT  CARE  PRO- 
GRA2HS  MUST  BE  SAVED 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or    KEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  today  with  57  cospon- 
sors  to  extend  the  children  and  youth 
and  maternal  and  infant  care  programs 
Initiated  in  1967  under  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Presently,  they  are 
scheduled  to  be  terminated  by  the  De- 
partment of  HEW  on  June  30,  1973. 

These  69  children  and  youth  programs 
and  56  maternal  and  infant  care  proj- 
ects located  throughout  the  United 
States  deliver  comprehensive  health  care 
to  over  1/2  million  children  and  youth  of 
lower  socioeconomic  levels  in  central 
cities  and  rural  areas.  They  represent 
one  of  the  major  reservoirs  of  experience 
in  comprehensive  health  care  today, 
especially  to  the  poor  children  of  the 
country. 

These  programs  have  proven  their  suc- 
cess for  the  people  they  serve  both  by 
the  health  care  they  render  and  by  re- 
ducing the  medical  costs.  They  are  pro- 
viding health  care  at  an  average  cost  of 
$126  per  registrant.  This  compares  with 
the  national  average  health  cost  of  $350 
per  man.  woman,  and  child  in  this  coun- 
try. Infant  mortality  has  been  reduced 
In  some  areas  served  by  the  projects  by 
as  much  as  50  percent.  Nationwide,  they 
have  Increased  the  frequency  of  well- 
chlldren  registrants  by  50  percent. 

In  Jime  1972  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  signed  into  law  a  bill  extend- 
ing the  programs  for  an  additional  year. 
However,  the  HEW  Administrator  of 
Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  the  phasing 
out  of  the  Federal  grant  support  of  these 
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and  other  federally  supported  medical 
service  programs  in  favor  of  funding  by 
third  party  payment.  But  for  most  of 
the  patients  in  these  programs,  there  Is 
no  third  party  payment  available.  "Hie 
majority  of  patients  who  are  presently 
cared  for  by  the  title  V  projects  are 
people  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work 
and  In  so  doing  are  ineligible  for  medic- 
aid, but  too  poor  to  afford  private  health 
insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  appreciate  the 
support  of  our  colleagues  'for  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  projects— as  they  are 
providing  quality  care  to  a  segment  of 
the  population  that  Is  without  any  other 
acceptable  health  care  resources — ^untU 
such  time  as  a  national  health  Insurance 
policy  system  Is  effected.  The  list  of 
cosponsors  follow: 
Childrsn  and  Youth  Cosponsors  bt  Stati 

ALABAMA 

Buchanan. 

CALIFORNIA 

Brown.  Mrs.  Burke,  Burton,  Corman, 
Danlelson,  Edwards,  Hawkins,  Leggett  Reel' 
Roybal. 

CONNECnctJT 

Orasso. 

DISTRICT   or  COLUMBIA 

Pauntroy. 

rLORmA 
FasceU,  Gibbons,  Lehman,  Pepper. 

GUAM 

Won  Pat. 

ILLINOIS 

Metcalfe,  Murphy. 

MARTLAND 

Oude,  Mitchell,  Sarbanes. 

MASSACHTTSOeTTS 

Boland,  Burke,  Drlnan,  Harrington. 
Moakley. 

MICHIGAN 

Conyers. 

MISSOURI 

Symington. 

NKW   JKRSET 

Helstoskl,  Howard,  Roe. 

NKW    TC«K 

Abzug,  Addabbo,  BadlUo,  Bingham,  Brasco, 
Carey,  Chlsholm,  Holtzman,  Murphy,  Podeu! 
Rangel,  Rosenthal. 

OHIO 

Selberllng,  Stanton,  James  J, 

PENNSTLVANIA 

Clark,  EUberg,  Oreen,  Moorhead,  Nix. 

RHODE   ISLAND 

Tleman. 

TKNNZfiSKK 

Fulton. 

WASHINGTON 

Adams. 

WEST  VnoiNIA 

Hecbler,  Mollohan. 


JOHN  SELVESTER— MAN  OF  THE 
WORLD 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  12  years  the  people 
of  Chico  have  gathered  at  the  State 
university  there  to  honor  a  distinguished 
Individual  upon  whom  has  been  bestowed 
the  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  Citizen- 
ship Award. 
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A  few  days  ago  the  12th  annual  din- 
ner was  held  and  the  man  honored  as 
the  "Most  World-Minded  Citizen"  was 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  late  John  Selvester,  director 
of  food  services  at  Chico  State  University 
until  his  death  last  year. 

John  Selvester  had  served  as  general 
chairman  of  the  dinner  for  11  successive 
years  and  it  is  fitting  that  in  this,  the 
12th  year,  following  his  imtimely  death, 
and  which  proved  to  be  the  final  such 
occasion,  John  Selvester  was  honored. 

The  program  for  the  occasion  I  felt 
summed  up  very  well  the  type  of  man 
John  Selvester  was,  and  I  quote: 

John  liked  people.  He  understood  their 
problems  and  their  feelings.  He  had  a  deep 
compassion  for  people.  He  regarded  them 
all  as  equals  and  he  wanted  so  much  for 
them  to  feel  equal,  as  persons,  to  one  an- 
other. He  was  friend  to  presidents,  deans, 
faculty,  counselors,  librarians,  cooks,  cus- 
todians, and  students.  They  were  all  Jxist 
people  to  him.  Students  were  people.  For- 
eign students  were  people.  White,  black,  for- 
eign, American,  Jew,  gentile,  Arab — they  were 
just  people  to  John. 

Throughout  the  11  years  that  he  served 
as  general  chairman,  John  Selvester  saw 
to  It  that  the  notoriety  and  fame  on 
these  occasions  went  to  the  recipients 
of  these  awards.  He  was  a  worker,  always 
in  the  background,  never  out  front,  but 
the  sponsors  of  the  12th  annual  dinner 
put  him  on  front  stage  center  for  this 
occasion  which  climaxed  a  major  ef- 
fort in  achieving  better  imderstanding 
among  people,  therefore  better  interna- 
tional relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chico  Enterprise  Rec- 
ord and  Its  publisher,  A.  W.  Bramwell 
and  Its  editor.  Bill  Lee,  long  has  been  a 
vigorous  supporter  of  this  effort  and  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  editorial  published  In  that  paper 
marking  the  final  International  scholar- 
ship dinner: 

Intsnational  Dinner  Illustrates  Scholar- 
ship Program's  Success 

We  consider  It  a  happy  and  highly  appro- 
priate coincidence  that  tomorrow  night's 
12th  annual  International  Dinner  at  Chico 
State  University  happens  to  fall  on  the  eve 
of  the  scheduled  signing  of  a  cease-fire  agree- 
ment to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  coincidence  arises  from  the  fact  that 
the  effort  for  peace  through  people-to-pe<9le 
understanding  has  for  many  years  been  the 
purpose  behind  the  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
Scholarship  Committee,  sponsor  of  the  an- 
nual campus-community  dinner. 

A  further  coincidence  resides  In  the  fact 
that  the  dinner  also  occurs  on  the  94th 
birthday  of  the  man  whose  name  the  scholar- 
ship committee  beairs,  the  late  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  who  did  so  much  after  World 
War  II  to  help  rebuild  Japan  and  lay  the 
foundations  for  tiltimate  peace  and  develop- 
ment In  all  of  Asia. 

And  yet  another  coincidence  can  be  found 
In  the  fact  that  wholesome  and  practical 
efforts  for  International  understanding  were 
hallmarks  of  the  public  service  record  of 
the  late  John  Selvester,  who  will  be  hon- 
ored posthumously  tomorrow  night  with 
the  scholarship  committee's  "Most  World- 
Minded  Citizen"  award.  Until  his  death  lEist 
year,  Selvester  was  manager  of  food  services 
for  the  CSU  Associated  Students  and  had  for 
many  years  played  a  strong  role  in  assisting 
foreign  exchange  students  and  helping  them 
make  their  way  here  In  a  strange  land  far 
from  their  homes. 

Scheduled  for  6  o'clock  tomorrow  night, 
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the  International  dinner  will  be  held  at  Craig 
Hall,  1400  West  Third  St.  As  In  past  years, 
the  menu  will  feature  exotic  dishes  from 
many  lands.  Most  of  the  dishes  will  be  pre- 
pared from  recipes  included  in  the  Interna- 
tional Flavors  cookbook,  published  recently 
by  the  scholarship  committee  and  already  In 
Its  second  printing. 

The  Immediate  Impact  of  the  fund-raising 
dinner  will  be  financial  assistance  in  the 
form  of  scholarship  award*  for  deserving  for- 
eign students  who  are  attending  Chico  State 
University. 

Because  of  the  hall's  limited  seating  ca- 
pacity, only  300  tickets  are  being  sold  for 
tomorrow  night's  dinner,  and  none  will  be 
available  at  the  door.  A  few  reservations  still 
may  be  obtained  by  telephoning  343-4040  or 
342-8647. 

The  MacArthiir  Scholarship  program  was 
founded  in  1055  by  Mrs.  Vonnie  Eastbam 
and  Mrs.  Alice  Anderson,  both  of  whom  had 
resided  In  Japan  during  the  poet-war  era 
when  MacArthur  was  leading  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  that  land  and  helping  them  establish 
their  democratic  form  of  government. 

In  the  18  years  since  its  formation,  the 
committee  has  assisted  scores  of  students 
from  foreign  lands.  These  students  have 
been  made  to  feel  at  home  here,  they  have 
formed  lifelong  friendships  with  young 
Americans,  they  have  come  to  understand 
more  about  our  nation  and  our  way  of  life 
and — ^most  important  of  all — they  have  come 
to  know  that  Americans  as  a  people  do  in- 
deed desire  world  peace  and  are  not  imperial- 
istic ogres  as  painted  by  antl-U.S.  propa- 
gandists. 

International  understanding,  then,  has 
been  the  primary  motivation  of  the  Mac- 
Arthur  Scholarship  program — and  the 
warmth  of  the  lasting  relationships  still 
maintained  with  many  youngsters  who 
have  since  returned  to  their  homelands 
attests  to  the  excellent  results  attained  by 
the  scholarship  committee. 

As  such,  we  are  pleased  to  wish  the  Mac- 
Arthur  Scholarship  sf>on8or8  a  successful 
dinner  tomorrow  night  as  we  salute  them 
for  their  many  years  of  effort  on  behalf  of 
peace  and  International  understanding. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNUNZIO  URGES 
EXTENSION  OF  TERMS  OF  OFFICE 
FOR  OFFICERS  OF  LOCAL  LABOR 
UNIONS 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  93d  Congress  convened  on  January 
3, 1  Introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  262,  to  amend 
the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act  with  respect  to  the  terms 
of  office  for  officers  of  local  labor  unions. 

As  you  may  recall,  title  IV  of  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffln  Act  sets  up  standards  and 
regulations  for  union  election  procedures. 
Under  this  title,  national  labor  unions 
are  required  to  elect  officers  at  least  once 
every  5  years  and  local  imions  must  elect 
officers  at  least  once  every  3  years.  The 
bill  I  have  Introduced  is  short  and  sim- 
ple, with  only  one  provision:  To  extend 
the  maximum  term  permitted  for  local 
imion  officers  from  the  present  3  to  5 
years,  the  same  length  as  the  present  al- 
lowable maximum  term  for  national  un- 
ion officers.  If  H.R.  567  were  enacted,  sec- 
tion 401(b)  of  Landrum-Griffin  would 
read:  Every  local  labor  organization 
shall  elect  its  officers  not  less  often  than 
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once  every  5  years  by  secret  ballot  among 
members  in  good  standing.  The  present 
wording  of  section  401(b)  Is  exactly  the 
same  as  this,  except  it  reads  "every  three 
years." 

Let  me  stress  that  the  Landrimi-Grif- 
fin  Act  specifies  only  the  allowable  maxi- 
mum terms  of  office.  Unions  can,  and 
many  do,  prescribe  In  their  constitutions 
and  bylaws  terms  of  office  which  are 
shorter  than  the  present  5  years  per- 
mitted In  title  rv  for  national  union  of- 
ficers and  3  years  for  local  union  officers. 

My  bill  does  not  force  local  unions  to 
switch  to  longer  terms  of  office,  but 
merely  allows  them  a  broader  option — 
the  same  range  as  has  always  been  avail- 
able under  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act  for 
national  unions. 

The  Landrum-Griffin  Act  was  passed 
In  1959  after  several  years  of  investiga- 
tion by  the  McClellan  committee  into  the 
internal  affairs  of  unions.  The  McCnellan 
committee  hearings  unearthed  several 
types  of  union  abuse  which  startled  and 
dismayed  the  American  public.  In  some 
cases,  local  imlon  leaders  received  kick- 
backs from  employers  in  return  for 
"sweetheart"  contracts  which  provided 
wages  and  working  conditions  below  the 
prevailing  standards.  In  other  instances, 
union  dues  were  used  by  officials  to  buy 
houses,  take  lush  trips  to  exotic  places,  or 
pad  their  expense  accounts  beyond  any 
reasonable  limit.  On  still  other  occasions, 
labor  leaders  won  elections  by  throwing 
dissenting  locals  into  trusteeship,  manu- 
facturing votes  from  "paper"  locals,  or 
intimidating  members  by  threats,  physi- 
cal beatings,  or  denying  job  referrals 
under  union  hiring  halls.  In  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffin Act,  the  Congress  not  only 
outlawed  transgressions  or  these  types 
but  also  wisely  attemped  to  strengthen 
democratic  processes  in  unions  and  thus 
give  power  to  the  members  to  protect 
themselves  against  irresponsible  leaders. 

On  the  basis  of  over  a  decade  of  experi- 
ence, it  now  appears  that  the  Congress 
in  its  desire  to  do  a  thorough  job  of  curb- 
ing abuses  was  imduly  cautious  in  laying 
down  a  statutory  maximum  of  only  3 
years  for  terms  of  office  of  local  union 
officials.  The  period  was  unnecessarily 
short.  We  know  from  reports  of  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department,  the  Federal  agency 
empowered  to  enforce  title  IV  of  Lan- 
drum-Griffin, that  the  number  of  cases 
of  alleged  corruption  in  local  union  elec- 
tions has  been  extremely  small.  Over  the 
first  10  years  of  experience  under  the  act, 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  sought  court 
authority  to  set  aside  for  wrong-doing 
only  155  but  of  well  over  150,000  local 
union  elections,  an  extremely  small  ratio 
of  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

The  record  since  1959  also  indicates 
that  union  leaders  have  been  higlily  re- 
sponsive to  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the 
union  membership.  Ironically,  in  the  rel- 
atively rare  cases  where  they  have  not 
been  completely  in  time,  for  the  most 
part  the  union  officers  have  shown  a 
more  responsible,  balanced,  and  socially 
aware  view  than  the  rank  and  file.  One 
can  think  of  instances  where  the  leader- 
ship has  tried  to  persuade  union  mem- 
bers to  abandon  harmful  practices,  such 
as  racial  restrictions,  make-work  devices, 
and  demands  for  wage  increases  that 
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record  shows  that  no  harm  at  all 

come  from  permitting  local  unions 

opportunity    to    inaugxirate   longer 

for  its  officers,  the  same  5 -year 

already  allowed  for  national 

officers.  In  fact,  much  good  will  de- 

from  this  change.  For  one  thing  it 

relieve  local  unions  of  the  biu-den 
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Arjother  advantage  of  my  proposal  is 

extending  the  permissible  term  of 
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No ;  all  these  contracts  are  negotiated 
by  ni  .tional  unions.  Many  are  negotiated 
entirely  by  local  unions,  while  national 
5  frequently  have  supplements 
which  are  negotiated  by  local  unions, 
local  unions  with  contracts  of  long 
duration  undoubtedly  would  find  it  con- 
venif  nt  to  have  longer  terms  of  office  for 
I  largaining  officials.  Other  locals 
most  likely  shift  to  longer  con- 
if  they  were  assured  more  conti- 
in  their  negotiating  representa- 
Longer  term  contracts  make  for 
stability  in  labor  relations,  an 
outcdme  we  all  desire.  Longer  terms  for 
union  officers  would  do  the  same. 

strongly  that  this  proposal  to 
title  rv  will  correct  an  existing  in- 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
It. 


leel 


MR.  GEORGE  SURGEON 


ION.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or   ICAXTLAND 

IN  tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1973 

Mik.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editic  n  of  the  Baltimore  News  American 
carrii  !d  a  description  of  the  accomplish- 
ment; of  Mr.  George  Surgeon,  principal 
of  th  •  Brooklyn  Park  Elementary  School 
in  Ar  ne  Arundel  County  of  Maryland.  In 
this  t  Ime  of  crisis  in  mtiny  of  our  schools 
Brool  lyn  Parte  Elementary  School  has 
rema  ned  an  institution  where  young 
peopl ;  are  successfully  taught  the  art  of 
leam  ng  £ind  instilled  with  the  necessary 
discli  line  which  will  prepare  them  for  a 
prodi  ctive  life.  The  leadership  of  Mr. 
Surg(  on  is  responsible  for  this  achieve- 
ment I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  call  Mr. 
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Surgeon  both  a  constituent  and  a  friend 
and  I  would  like  to  share  his  accomplish- 
ments with  my  colleagues  with  the  hope 
that  more  educators  will  follow  his  ex- 
ample. The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Baltimore  News  American,  Jan  25. 
1973] 
Man  About  Town 
(By  Seymour  Kopf) 

When  a  principal  gets  up  at  5  every  morn- 
ing so  he  can  be  at  his  school  at  6,  when 
he  doesn't  leave  his  school  until  12  hours 
later  at  6  p.m.,  when  he  puts  In  a  full  day 
Saturday  even  though  there  are  no  pupils 
around  and  four  hours  on  Sunday,  when  he 
Invites  parents  from  7  to  10  every  Tuesday 
night,  at  their  convenience,  to  chat  about 
their  children — that's  news!  That's  Qeorge 
Surgeon! 

You  hear  tEilk  of  women  revolting  against 
the  mop  and  broom  today,  but  a  Brooklyn 
Park  Elementary  School  where  George  is  su- 
pervising principal  I  saw  little  girls  cleaning 
the  tables  of  the  cafeteria — and  enjoying  It. 
You  see  boys  working  In  a  tool  shop — with 
even  welding  equipment — and  there  Is  no 
horsing  around  and  burning  each  other's 
hair  or  pigtails  off. 

How  fortunate  Brooklyn  Park  pupils  are! 
It  takes  a  lot  of  doing,  a  lot  of  brains,  and 
a  lot  of  Imagination  to  equal  George  Surgeon. 
Although  George  Is  from  the  rough  and  rug- 
ged hills  of  West  Virginia — and  he's  a  man 
you'd  hate  to  tangle  with — his  school  is  the 
most  civilized  place  you'll  set  foot  in.  The 
rooms  are  so  big  and  cozy  under  a  successful 
"open  space"  system,  it's  like  visiting  a  fancy 
parlor. 

Even  the  lavatories  are  markec  "ladles" 
and  "gentlemen."  not  "boys"  and  "girls,"  and 
there  is  an  elevator  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren who  may  have  classes  on  one  of  the 
three  floors — almost  two  acres  of  building 
under  one  roof.  You  see  a  gym  and  cafeteria 
that  can  open  up  into  an  assembly  setting 
1,100.  and  an  unique  "playground"  In  one 
classroom  that  will  probably  turn  out  an 
Olympic  star  or  two. 

And  Just  outside  the  school  I  saw  over  10 
acres  of  forest  land  that  will  be  developed 
for  a  summer  theater — to  be  used  by  pupils 
and  the  community.  Back  Inside  the  school 
I  talked  to  an  Intelligent  group  of  young- 
sters who  publish  the  best  primary  "school 
paper  in  Maryland — ifs  been  repeatedly 
judged  so  by  Columbia  tJnlverslty.  Mary 
Flckel  Is  Its  advisor.  One  of  its  slogans  is: 
"Let  us  be  grateful."  A  rare  word  today. 
Gratefulness. 

Yet.  no  school  can  be  honestly  Judged  on 
looks  alone — or  on  how  good  the  school  paper 
is  or  on  .low  good  the  football  team  will  be. 
Ifs  the  leadership  jf  the  principal  and  his 
teachers  make  a  school  good  or  bad.  At 
Brooklyn  Park  Elementary  School  there 
hasn't  been  any  turnover  of  teachers  In 
three  years— a  new  record  in  this  day  and 
age  when  many  teachers  are  fed  up  with 
their  principals  and  many  principals  are  fed 
up  with  their  teachers. 

This  is  George  Surgeon's  sign  of  success — 
the  respect  his  teachers,  pupil  and  com- 
munity hold  for  him.  But  there  was  a  time 
when  George  hated  school.  True,  his  mother, 
Lucy,  was  a  teacher,  and  his  favorite  uncle! 
Floyd,  was  a  principal.  But  it  wasn't  until 
he  met  schoolmaster  Louis  HoUey  in  Bar- 
^oursvlne,  W.  Va..  that  George  became  In- 
spired. He  learned  then  that  the  secret  of 
learning  is  to  first  have  respect  for  the  per- 
son doing  the  teaching.  The  teacher  must  be 
Interesting  and  (he  must  also  be  firm  but  fair. 
First,  however,  a  teacher  must  command 
respect  by  high  Ideals  and  purpose. 

"Today,  In  many  homes  and  schools,  we 
have  the  rule  of  the-  child  over  the  parent 
and  teacher.  In  many  cases,  children  have 
become  the  masters  and  exploiters  of  their 
parents  and  even  their  teachers,  xt  Is  a  mls- 
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take  to  think  that  children  ore  happiest 
when  they  are  allowed  to  do  what  they 
want." 


CONGRESSMAN  JACK  BRINKLEY 
REPORTS  FROM  WASHINGTON 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sub- 
mit herewith  my  March  newsletter 
which  will  soon  be  mailed  to  the  constit- 
uents of  Georgia's  Third  Congressional 
District,  which  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent. 

The  newsletter  reads  as  follows : 
U.S.  Congressman  Jack  Brinklet  Reports 
From  Washington 
from  the  press 

[From  the  Columbus  Ledger,  Feb.  6,  1973) 

In  answer  to  questions,  Brlnkley  said  that 
If  he  remains  in  Congress  for  another  six 
years,  or  longer,  he  would  like  most  to  see 
three  things:  victory  over  cancer  and  heart 
disease,  an  end  to  world  hunger,  and  domes- 
tic tranquility  restored. 

Medical 

"1  am  positive  we  can  conquer  cancer — 
when  will  b«  determined  by  the  extent  and 
scope  of  our  national  effort." 

Brlnkley  said  that  Just  as  with  the  goal  of 
putting  a  man  on  the  moon,  the  United 
States  could  find  an  answer  to  cancer  and 
heart  disease  if  there  Is  an  all-out  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  government  and  the  nation. 
Farming 

He  spoke  of  the  ability  of  the  American 
farmers,  who  "If  turned  loose  can  feed  the 
world  .  .  .  our  productivity  Is  so  enormous. 

"We   have   already   made   a   beginning  in 
Russia   and   China,"   he   said.   A   worldwide 
program  "could  be  an  economic  boon  to  this 
country  and  to  all  mankind,"  he  said. 
Justice 

As  a  third  goal,  Brlnkley  called  for  domes- 
tic tranqulhty,  but  said  that  "right  now  the 
nation  Is  going  the  opposite  way.  People  are 
not  secure." 

Opportunities  for  vocational  training  In 
the  early  school  years  should  be  Increased, 
he  said,  to  equip  and  motivate  young  people 
to  make  a  lU'ing  "so  they  will  not  think  of 
stealing." 

He  said  Americans  have  the  capability  "to 
make  things  that  are  good  seem  attractive 
and  exciting,"  and  that  he  would  like  to  see 
"being  righteous"  popular  again. 

In  his  written  statement,  he  listed  some 
other  reasons  he  wants  to  remain  in  Con- 
gress. 

"We  have  the  destiny  of  a  great  nation  in 
our  watchcare,  or  custody,"  said  Brlnkley. 
"We  are  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  freedom," 
he  said. 

"It  Is  this  great  patriotic  Intangible,  that 
grasp  for  greatness  for  one's  country,  which 
provides  the  motivation,  the  fortitude  to 
wtlhstand  the  sometimes  terrible  schedules 
we  maintain." 

But  the  rewards  are  sufficient,  said  Brink- 
ley.  "For  me.  Congress  Is  where  the  action 
Is!" 

[Photo  cutline] 

Congressman  Jack  Brlnkley  (left)  confers 
with  U.S.  Rep.  William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn 
of  South  Carolina,  the  Chairman  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Rep. 
Brinkley  was  elected  to  serve  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  for  the  03rd  Congress — 
making  him  the  first  Georgian  In  12  years  to 
serve  on  the  prestigious  committee. 
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GEORGIA  STATE  SOCIETY 

[From  the  Amerlcus  Times-Recorder, 
Jan.  18,  1973] 
A  "new  twist"  will  be  noted  In  the  bever- 
age department  at  the  Pre-Inaugural  Con- 
gressional Reception  honoring  Members  of 
the  Georgia  Congressional  Delegation,  which 
will  be  held  Friday  night  (January  19)  .  .  . 
on  Capitol  Hill,  hot  Dr.  Pepper  with  a  twist 
of  lemon  and  a  milk  bar  with  sweet  and 
chocolate  milk  has  been  added.  Jack  Brinkley, 
as  president  of  the  Georgia  State  Society  In 
Washington,  will  serve  as  host,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  his  wife,  Lois,  the  non  alcoholic 
beverages  have  been  added  to  the  regular 
cocktail  bars. 

LETTERS   FROM    BRINKLET 

To  businessmen 

Please  report  to  me  any  practice  of  OSHA 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  in  keeping  with 
common  business  courtesy  or  the  rules  of 
reason  and  common  sense. 

Also,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  since  being 
removed  from  Congressional  oversight,  la 
undergoing  the  throes  of  change.  While  re- 
ports we  receive  indicate  the  quality  of  per- 
sonnel remains  high,  the  quality  of  service 
Is  diminishing.  I  have  asked  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  which  is  an  arm  of  Con- 
gress, for  an  In-depth  Investigation.  On 
February  6th  they  advised  me  that,  as  a 
result  of  my  request  and  similar  requests 
from  other  Congressmen,  they  Intend  to  pre- 
pare a  report  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole  on 
the  current  operations  of  the  Postal  Service. 
New  office  in  LaGrange 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  we  will  be 
opening  a  new  Third  District  Congressional 
Office  In  LaGrange.  Our  new  office  will  be 
located  at  301  Broome  Street  In  the  Ham- 
mett  Building  with  Mrs.  Hilda  Ralley  of  La- 
Grange serving  as  office  manager.  While  the 
office  is  not  quite  ready  for  occupancy,  I  am 
most  hopeful  that  we  will  be  settled  In  the 
near  future.  We  are  planning  an  open  house 
at  the  new  office  in  the  Spring  and  I  will 
make  an  announcement  as  to  the  date  when 
the  arrangements  have  been  completed. 
New  Washington  address 

At  the  beginning  of  the  93rd  Congress  my 
Washington  office  was  moved  from  the  third 
floor  to  the  fovirth  floor  of  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building.  We  are  now  located  In  Room 
407.  Hopefully,  the  next  time  we  move  It  will 
be  to  the  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  but 
that  will  be  at  least  two  terms  away.  If  you 
are  ever  visiting  in  the  Washington  area 
please  come  by  and  visit  with  us.  You  are 
always  welcome. 

Astronaut  photo 

Congressman  Brinkley  greets  Apollo  17 
Evans,  Capt.  Eugene  A.  Cernan  and  Dr.  Har- 
rison H.  Schmltt  after  the  three  space  ex- 
plorers addressed  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  January  22.  Rep.  Brlnkley  Is 
a  former  member  of  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee. 

"I  came  away  from  this  flight  with  a 
very  personal  experience  which,  I  think,  will 
stay  with  me  for  as  long  as  I  live.  This  was 
a  view  of  the  spacecraft  earth.  It  Is  a  small 
blue  sphere  .  .  .  right  out  all  by  Itself  In  the 
blackness  of  space.  This  was  my  home,  and 
I  realized  It  Is  the  only  earth  we  have  .  .  . 
It  only  has  so  much  breathable  air;  so  much 
air  space;  so  much  drinkable  water,  and  so 
much  In  the  way  of  consumable  resources.  It 
made  me  realize  that  somehow  the  human 
survival  requirement  means  that  we  have 
got  to  conserve  these  resources  and  man 
must  learn  to  adapt  to  this  environment." — 
Capt.  Ronald  Evans,  Appollo  17  Astronaut, 
in  address  to  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
on  January  22,  1973 

"I   want   to   see   the   Potomac   River   clean 
again; 
I  want  to  see  the  Hudson  River  clean  again; 
I  want  to  see  the  Great  Lakes  great  again; 
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I   want   to   see   the   air   we   breathe   pure 
again!" 
•    — U.S.  RepresenUtlve  Jack  Brlnkley  in  ad- 
dress to  4-H  Club  Awards  Banquet,  Colum- 
bus College,  February  2, 1973. 

MINUTE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

1.  The  Vietnam  War: 

a.  With  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  should 
financial  aid  be  extended  to  North  Vietnam'' 
Yes.  No. 

b.  Should  a  blanket  amnesty  be  consid- 
ered for  those  men  who  left  this  country  to 
avoid  the  Draft?  Yes.  No. 

2.  Should  tbe  death  penalty  be  restored 
nationally  for  certain  specified  crimes?  Yes. 
No. 

3.  Do  you  agree  with  the  President's  recent 
action  Impounding  funds  appropriated  for 
specific  domestic  programs — 

In  every  Instance; 

In  most  Instances; 

In  few  Instances. 

Comments. 

Please  take  a  minute  during  the  day  to  fill 
In  this  questionnaire  and  return  it  to:  Con- 
gressman Jack  Brlnkley,  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C.  20515. 


LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OF    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
death  of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  Amer- 
ica has  lost  one  of  its  most  illustrious 
sons.  Lyndon  Johnson  truly  came  from 
the  soil  of  America,  and  brought  to  the 
high  station  in  life  he  achieved  all  of  the 
loyalty  and  patriotism  which  can  come 
only  from  a  great  love  for  our  land  and 
its  people. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  a  leader  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  As  majority  leader  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  I  think  it  is  possible  that 
he  will  be  regarded  by  history  as  one  of 
our  most  effective  legislative  leaders.  As 
Vice  President,  he  was  industrious  and 
productive,  all  the  while  being  completely 
loyal  to  his  President  and  his  country.  As 
President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon 
Johnson  went  through  some  of  the  most 
troublesome  times  in  our  recent  history. 
He  always  did  his  duty  as  he  saw  it,  and 
did  not  shrink  from  making  difficult  deci- 
sions. He  was  a  strong  President  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  very  considerate 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  He  seemed  to  enjoy  our  company, 
as  few  Chief  Executives  have.  The  eve- 
nings at  the  White  House  were  prized  by 
all  Members  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
briefing  sessions,  which  were  frequently 
dominated  by  the  personality  of  the 
President  himself,  were  informative.  I 
valued  these  associations,  both  as  a  Con- 
gressman and  as  an  individual. 

My  State  of  Arizona  will  never  forget 
that  it  was  in  Lyndon  Johnson's  adminis- 
tration that  the  long-plarmed  central 
Arizona  project  was  finally  authorized.  It 
was  a  proud  moment  for  me  and  my  col- 
leagues from  Arizona  when  we  were  al- 
lowed to  stand  at  the  side  of  President 
Johnson  as  he  affixed  his  signature  to 
this  law  which  was  so  important  to  us 
and  to  our  State. 

Texas,  America,  and  the  world  will  miss 
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Lyndon  Johnson.  To  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
to  her  two  fine  daughters  and  their  fsmii- 
lies,  Mrs.  Rhodes  and  I  extend  our  deep 
sympathy. 


THE  PEOPLE  NEED  TO  KNOW 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
early  this  week,  I  submitted  for  inclusion 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  series  of 
editorials  printed  in  the  Boston  Globe  on 
newsmen's  privilege.  I  then  pointed  out 
the  difficulty  faced  by  Congress  in  devel- 
oping appropriate  legislation  to  protect 
the  vitality  of  the  public's  sources  of  in- 
formation, and  the  absolute  necessity  for 
informed  comment  on  that  problem  by 
those  who  are  most  concerned — the 
newsmen  themselves.  These  editorials 
were  particularly  helpful  in  the  way  in 
wloich  they  discussed  all  of  the  develop- 
ments in  the  area  and  provided  the  per- 
spective from  which  each  occurrence 
could  be  viewed. 

Yesterday,  I  found  that  I  had  over- 
looked something.  The  Government 
Printing  Office  has  a  rule  which  limits 
Record  insertions  to  two  pages.  Any  in- 
sertion which  exceeds  two  pages  must  be 
paid  for.  The  Globe  articles  came  to  four 
pages  and  were  therefore  rejected. 

Now,  that  rule  superficially  appears  to 
be  based  on  economy.  Let  Congres.smen 
play  the  game  of  publicizing  their  views, 
as  long  as  they  are  not  too  wordy.  Yet, 
on  closer  examination,  it  is  clear  that  the 
rule  is  so  restrictive  that  it  prevents  Con- 
gressmen from  doing  anything  but  play 
the  game  of  publicizing  their  views.  Sub- 
stantive insertions  of  the  kind  I  have 
submitted  here  frequently  run  more  than 
two  pages,  and,  moreover,  may  not  be 
inserted  in  serial  form.  It  is  that  kind  of 
insertion  which  more  often  proves  to  be 
really  helpful. 

All  of  us  know  that  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant for  Congressmen  to  have  a  means 
of  making  public  our  positions  on  mat- 
ters that  afifect  our  Government.  That 
is  why  we  make  insertions  in  the  Record. 
As  a  practical  matter,  it  is  not  possible 
for  each  one  of  us  to  make  a  floor  state- 
ment each  time  we  have  something  im- 
portant to  add.  Indeed,  I  believe  that 
matters  which  do  not  pertain  to  the 
pending  business  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  should  not  appear  in  the  body  of 
the  Record.  For  that  purpose,  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  are  provided.  Some 
means  must  exist  for  including  in  a  pub- 
lic record  information  relevant  to  issues 
of  immediate  concern,  as  newsmen's 
shield  laws  certainly  are.  and  helpful  in 
developing  appropriate  legislative  solu- 
tions. With  the  current  restrictive  rule, 
the  Extensions  cannot  serve  that  pur- 
pose. 

To  illustrate  the  value  of  the  in.sertions 
I  had  requested.  I  am  here  inserting  one 
of  the  editorials.  This  is  the  second  in 
the  series  and  deals  with  relationship  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  press  I  have 
chosen  it  because  the  paramount  is,sue 
of  the  day  is.  in  fact,  the  overbearing  at- 
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t  tude  of  the  current  administration  to 
aoything  which  seems  to  detract  from 
i'  B  powers — such  as  constructive  crlti- 
c  sm.  The  editorial  speaks  for  itself: 

1  HK  PXOFLX'S  NeX3>  TO  KKOW ^THE  PRESIDENT 

AMD  THE  PSESS 

How  much  should  the  American  people  be 
t)l<l  by  and  about  their  President?  The 
c;  uestlon  Is  almost  as  old  as  the  nation  Itself. 
i  [ost  Presidents  have,  at  one  time  or  an- 
o^er,  disliked  what  the  press  said.  Even 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  maligned  In  print  as 
"  in  ape"  and  In  other  unseemly  ways. 

Yet  the  i>eople  want  to  know  all  that  Is 
Ij  aportant  about  the  man  they  send  to  the 
\  rhlte  House.  And  unless  they  are  given  all 
p  ;>lnt8  of  view  about  it,  their  knowledge  Is 
diminished  and  they  are  less  able  to  judge. 

One  means  of  Judging  Is  the  presidential 
press  conference.  President  Nixon,  though  he 
a  most  alwajrs  makes  a  strong  and  favorable 
liapresslon  at  them,  has  held  far  fewer  of 
t  lem  than  any  other  President  In  four 
dscades. 

His  total  In  four  years  Is  27,  while  the  av- 
e  'age  for  his  four  predecessors  (Truman, 
E  Isenhower,  Kennedy  and  Johnson)  was  from 
2 1  to  36  a  year.  Franklin  Roosevelt  held  them 
trto©  a  week,  then  weekly  during  World 
V^ar  n. 

To  be  sure,  the  latter  had  as  an  alternative 
o  ily  the  "fireside  chat"  by  radio,  not  televl- 
s  on,  whereas  Mr.  Nlson  can  command  a  na- 
t  onwide  TV  audience  any  time  at  the  press 
o  '  a  button.  Also  Involved  here  is  what  Presl- 
d  }nt  Nixon  thinks  a  press  conference  should 
b!. 

And  on  this  some  light  has  been  shed. 
KBWsmen  will  never  tire  of  recall  Ingjtthat 
li  L  a  moment  of  defeat  and  extreme  fatigue, 
15r.  Nixon  once  said;  "You  won't  have  Dick 
K  izon  to  kick  around  any  more."  Vice  Presl- 
d  !nt  Agnew  once  said,  "I  believe  you  should 
bs  able  to  have  a  press  conference  without 
h  living  reporters  key  In  on  certain  divisive 

il  BUM." 

ThB  desire  for  national  unity,  with  Its 
ci  >rollary  of  suppressing  dissent,  is  perhaps 
b)hlnd  it  all.  President  Nixon  expressed  it 
list  lilay  when  he  said,  on  resuming  the 
b>mbing  in  Vietnam,  "The  greatest  editors 
a  Id  publishers  and  television  commentators 
a  Id  the  rest  have  .  .  .  the  necessity  to  stand 
b  r  the  President  of  the  United  States  when  he 
n  akes  a  terribly  difficult  and  unpopular  de- 
c  slon." 

People  may  honestly  differ  about  the  need 
f  ir  healthy  criticism  at  such  a  moment.  We 
tl  link  that  in  a  democracy  such  a  decision 
i.  tould  be  widely  discussed  and  debated.  But 
ii  any  case,  what  can  be  said  to  defend  the 
r  iquest  of  the  White  House  that  FBI  agents 
C"  induct  security  Investigations  of  CBS  re- 
p  iporter  Dan  Schorr  and  New  York  Times  re- 
p)rter  Neil  Sheehan,  who  had  written  his 
n  »wspaper's  Pulitzer  Prlze-wlning  stories  on 
tl  te  Pentagon  Papers? 

Those  papers  concerned  past  history, 
e'  'ents,  and  decisions  in  the  Vietnam  War 
o  ily  up  to  1968,  entirely  prior  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
e:  iterlng  the  White  House. 

Their  publication,  and  prosecution  of  four 
n  twspapers  for  It.  Involved  an  historic  test 
f<  r  freedom  of  the  press  under  the  Plrst 
Amendment,  and  one  that  has  been  widely 
n  Isunderstood.  It  was  a  blatant  attempt 
t<    impose  censorship,  and  It  l.^od. 

But  what  Is  not  so  well  known  Is  that 
tlie  way  was  left  open  for  later  attempts  to 
n  uzzle  the  press.  Let  us  explain. 

The  US  Supreme  Court  on  June  30,  1971, 
hsld  by  a  6  to  3  decision  that  "prior  re- 
si  ralnt" — meaning  a  court  order  not  to  print 
8<methlng — was  imconstltutional.  And  this 
nts  most  Important. 

Under  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Act  of  1798, 
wlitors  were  Jailed  not  for  what  they  were 
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about  to  print,  but  for  what  they  had  al- 
ready printed.  Even  John  Peter  Zenger  in 
1735  was  Jailed  for  10  months  after  he  had' 
published,  not  before,  and  then  a  Jury  of 
his  peers  acquitted  him  after  his  counsel 
pleaded  truth  as  a  defense. 

The  Pentagon  Papers  case  Involved,  for  the 
first  time  ever  on  such  a  scale,  a  serious  and 
for  two  weeks  successful  court  effort  by  the 
government  to  prevent  publication.  And 
while  the  effort  failed  In  the  end,  enough  of 
the  Supreme  Coiuts'  majority  to  turn  the 
case  around  went  out  of  their  way  to  say  In 
dicta  that  the  newspapers  n^ht  be  prose- 
cuted after  publication. 

Charles  Rembar,  a  New  York  author  and 
lawyer,  wrote  later,  "The  decision  should  have 
said:  The  press  Is  free  to  publish  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers.  Instead  it  said  a  lesser  thing: 
the  press  Is  free  from  suit  for  an  Injunction. 
And,  most  of  the  Justices  added,  the  pub- 
lishers had  better  watch  their  step;  they  may 
very  well  go  to  Jail  after  they  exercise  their 
freedom." 

While  Inadequately  publicized  in  our  opin- 
ion, this  point  has  not  been  lost  on  the  Ad- 
ministration. In  many  ways,  and  capitalizing 
on  the  unfortunate  belief  of  too  many  that 
the  press  seeks  an  elite  and  privileged  posi- 
tion. It  has  moved  to  limit  the  freedom  to 
Inform  the  public. 

In  one  area  concerning  classified  informa- 
tion and  a  claim  that  national  security  is 
Involved,  It  is  moving  to  acquire  more  sweep- 
ing powers  of  secrecy  and  censorship  than  it 
ever  had;  In  another  it  is  moving  to  de- 
prive the  press  of  its  secret  sources  of  Infor- 
mation and  its  right  to  print  that  informa- 
tion. 

The  former  is  an  issue  in  the  current  West 
Coast  trial  of  Daniel  EHlsberg  and  Anthony 
Russo.  Men  may  and  do  differ  over  whether 
EUsberg  was  right  in  releasing  the  Pentagon 
Papers  as  he  admits  doing,  but  the  case  also 
concerns  the  making  of  new  law  on  domestic 
dissent  and  publication. 

The  two  are  charged  among  other  things 
with  violating  the  Espionage  Law,  which 
until  now  has  required  for  conviction  as 
"intent  or  reason  to  believe  that  the  Infor- 
mation. ...  is  to  be  used  to  the  Injury  of  the 
United  States  or  to  the  advantage  of  any  for- 
eign nation."  But  the  indictment  charges 
them  with  communicating  the  documents 
only  to  "persons  not  entitled  to  receive 
them." 

Here  the  courts  wlU  have  to  decide,  in  es- 
sence, whether  it  is  a  criminal  offense  to 
violate  an  Executive  Order  rather  than  a 
statute  of  Congress.  EHlsberg  and  Russo  are 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  "defraud"  the 
government  of  its  "lawful  function"  of  with- 
holding classified  Information.  But  Congress 
has  never  put  such  a  crime  into  the  statute 
books  nor  made  the  withholding  of  classified 
information  a  lawful  function." 

On  the  contrary,  Cogress  specifically  wrote 
into  an  Espionage  Law  amendment  the  pro- 
vision that  "Nothing  in  this  Act  (18  USC  713) 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize,  require  or 
establish  military  or  civilian  censorship  or  in 
any  way  limit  or  infringe  upon  freedom  of 
the  press  or  of  speech  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
regulation  shall  be  promulgated  hereunder 
having  that  effect." 

The  government  claims  an  inherent  or  im- 
plied power  under  which  certain  behavior  is 
criminal.  Many  experts  say  that  if  the  courts 
uphold  it.  the  government  can  make  it  a 
crime  to  make  public  anything  on  which  It 
chooses  to  place  a  classification  stamp,  and 
there  will  be  almost  no  limit  on  govern- 
ment's capacity  to  do  anything  it  chooses. 

This  poses  a  problem  for  both  the  press 
and  a  public  which  wants  to  know  what 
the  government  is  doing. 
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COL.  ROBERT  L.  McKINNEY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

,  or    IIISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATtVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  HUNGATE,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  my 
election  to  Congress  in  1964  until  Jan- 
uary 3,  1973,  Klrksville,  Mo.,  was  in  my 
congressional  district  and  many  students 
from  all  parts  of  my  district  attend 
Northeast  Missouri  State  University 
wiiich  is  located  there. 

That  area,  now  capably  represented 
by  my  colleague  and  friend,  Jerry  Lit- 
ton, has  recently  Ipst  an  outstanding 
citizen.  Col.  Robert  L.  McKlnney.  Colonel 
McKlnney  served  for  several  years  on  my 
Academy  Advisory  Committee  and  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  his  commu- 
nity, our  congressional  district,  and  the 
Nation.  Following  are  some  of  the 
tribute  paid  him  upon  his  untime^ 
death  : 

CoL.  Robert  L.  McKinnet  Dies 

Colonel  Robert  Logan  McKlnney,  assistant 
to  Northeast  Missouri  State  University  Presi- 
dent Charles  J.  McClaln  and  head  of  the  divi- 
sion of  public  relations  and  Information  serv- 
ice, died  yesterday  afternoon  of  an  apparent 
heart  attack  In  Jefferson  City.  Colonel  Mc- 
Klnney was  in  Jefferson  City  to  appear  before 
the  House  Appropriations  committee  on  Unl- 
verslty  business. 

Colonel  McKlnney  was  bom  Aug.  8,  1913 
in  Jackson,  Missouri,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  J.  McKlnney.  Colonel  McKlnney  attended 
school  in  Jackson  and  graduated  In  1930  from 
Cairo  High  School. 

He  attended  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia  for  one  year.  In  Sept.  of  1933  he 
transferred  to  Northeast  Missouri  State 
Teachers  CoUege  and  in  1936  received  his 
A.B.  from  the  college.  Colonel  McKlnney  also 
attended  Oem  City  Business  College  In 
Quincy,  HI.,  and  New  York  University,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Private  secretary  to  President  Walter  H. 
Ryle  was  the  position  Colonel  McKlnney  held 
from  1938  to  Dec.  1940.  It  was  then  in  1940, 
that  Mr.  McKlnney  enlisted  In  the  National 
Ouard  and  was  stationed  in  Fort  Robinson, 
Ark. 

Colonel  McKlnney  was  married  May  1, 1943 
to  Virginia  Frances  McCulstlon,  who  surrlTes. 
Mrs.  McKlnney  is  presently  foreign  student 
advlder  at  Northeast  Missouri  Stst«  Uni- 
versity, 

Colonel  McKlimey  continued  serving  with 
the  U.S.  army  until  March,  1946  when  he  was 
discharged  and  assumed  bis  position  as  as- 
sistant to  President  Walter  H.  Ryle  and  per- 
son in  charge  of  publicity  and  public  rela- 
tions at  the  college. 

On  March  15,  1951  Colonel  McKlnney  was 
recalled  to  active  duty  and  in  1954  reported 
for  overseas  duty.  He  served  In  Korea  from 
1960  to  1962  when  he  was  transferred  to 
Port  Lee,  Va.  Colonel  McKlnney  retired  from 
the  U.S.  army  August  31, 1965. 

Upon  his  retirement  from  the  armed  serv- 
ices. Colonel  McKlnney  resumed  his  duties 
at  the  University  In  September  1966.  He 
served  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  to  the 
President  and  head  of  public  relations  until 
his  death. 

Colonel  McKlnney  received  the  honor  of 
Who's  Who  Among  College  Students  while 
attending  school. 

Colonel  McKlnney  became  the  first  edi- 
tor of  NEMOSCOPE,  the  University  alumni 
magazine.  He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the 
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advisory-committee  for  the  Centennial  cele- 
bration during  1967. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  BCaaona,  Rotary, 
the  American  CoUege  Public  Relations  Asso- 
ciation and  a  life  member  of  the  NMSU 
Alumni  Association.  It  was  also  Colonel  Mc- 
Klnney who  helped  with  the  formation  of 
the  Jaycees  of  Klrksville. 

Other  survivors  Include  two  sons,  Robert 
L.,  Jr.  and  T.  Hal.  Funeral  arrangements  are 
pending  further  notice. 


Fbiznds  Pat  Txibutx  to  CoLoma:.  McKnmxr 
"The  death  of  Colonel  Robert  Logan  Mc- 
Klnney has  been  felt  by  many  people.  In 
memory  of  Colonel  McKlnney,  his  dose 
friends  and  associates  have  made  the  fol- 
lowing statements : 

"The  University  community  Is  saddened  by 
the  loss  of  Robert  L.  McKlnney.  He  was  a 
faithful  adviser  and  friend,  but  mare  Im- 
portantly his  devotion  to  the  University  for 
more  than  33  years  was  never  ending.  He 
saw  the  University  through  its  times  of  need 
and  through  Its  times  of  pro^Mrlty.  When 
be  died  he  was  on  University  business. 

"Northeast  Missouri  State  University  has 
lost  a  friend  In  Robert  L.  McKlnney  and  with 
him  his  love  of  life,  his  love  of  people  and 
his  deep  sense  of  loyalty.  He  is  gone  and  be 
will  be  missed." 

Crables  J.  McClain, 
Preaident  of  Northeast  Missouri  State. 

"Colonel  Robert  McKlnney  has  been  my 
friend  and  close  associate  for  nearly  40  years. 
I  have  known  him  since  he  was  a  coUege 
sophomore.  On  Jan.  1, 1038  he  became  my  ex- 
ecutive secretary  and  within  few  months 
assumed  the  duties  of  my  assistant,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  held  untU  I  retired  In  1967. 

"Robert  McKlnney's  integrity  could  be 
depended  on  in  the  face  of  the  most  trying 
circumstances.  He  was  fearless  in  facing  cru- 
cial Issues.  It  was  not  a  part  of  his  make-up 
to  betray  a  friend  or  confident.  One  could 
trust  him  with  the  most  delicate  mission, 
knowing  he  would  manage  it  wisely.  Tnist- 
worthlneee  was  the  key  stone  of  his  life. 

"Robert  McKlnney  devoted  many  yean  of 
his  life  to  the  college  he  loved.  He  was  dedi- 
cated to  its  general  welfare.  He  believed  In 
his  mission.  He  gave  unstlntlngly  his  time 
and  energy.  He  was  one  of  the  great  men  of 
this  century  old  Institute." 

Dr.  Waltb  H.  Rtlx, 
President  Emeritus  of  NMSV. 

"The  death  of  Bob  McKlnney  comes  as  a 
great  shock  to  all  of  us.  I  have  lost  a  per- 
sonal friend.  The  school  has  lost  a  loyal  serv- 
ant. I  have  sought  his  judgement  and  advice 
on  many  occasions.  He  always  recommended 
what  was  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Uni- 
versity. He  never  sought  the  headlines.  Many 
of  the  advances  at  Northeast  were  the  result 
of  his  efforts,  but  he  was  willing  to  let  others 
take  the  credit.  He  wUl  be  missed  and  can- 
not be  replaced.  I  extend  to  his  family  my 
sympathy." 

Judge  JAicxs  R.  REiNaABO. 
Former  President  of  the  NMSV  Board  of 
Regents. 

"I  feel  that  I  have  lost  one  of  my  closest 
companions.  Besides  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ryle,  Bob 
McKlnney  wu  the  first  member  of  the  NMSU 
faculty  that  I  met  when  I  was  Interviewed 
at  Ccdimibia  for  a  position  on  this  ca<np\is. 
We  have  remained  very  staunch  friends 
throughout  these  nearly  27  years.  Whenever 
Bob  spoke  I  knew  he  was  saying  exactly 
what  he  thought.  I've  never  known  a  man 
that  I  trusted  more.  He  was  loyal  and  sincere 
V     to  bis  friends  and  to  tndBU." 

Eli  F.  MrrrLER, 
Vice-President  of  NMSU. 
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"I  have  known  Colonel  McKlnney  since 
September  1935.  He  was  one  of  my  very  closest 
coUege  mates.  We  served  on  the  coUege 
debate  squad.  We  later  took  vacation  trips 
together.  I  always  found  him  to  be  a  warm, 
kind  and  generous  person,  and  a  very  trusted 
friend." 

Dr.  Noah  Ricrakdsok, 
Independent  Studies  Department  at  NMSV. 

"The  University  has  suffered  a  great  loss 
with  the  passing  of  Colonel  Bob  McKlnney. 
He  was  a  great  asset  to  the  University  as  a 
whole.  He  was  a  friend  to  the  students  as 
weU  as  the  administration  and  wlU  be  missed 
by  aU.  In  fact  the  Board  of  Regents  con- 
sidered him  as  our  right  hand  man.  I  per- 
BonaUy  feel  a  great  loss  and  wish  to  extend 
my  sincere  sympathy  to  his  faznlly." 

#  Mrs.  Mast  Alice  Bttnnet, 

Vice-President  of  NMSV  Board  of  RegenU. 

"Bob  McKlnney  was  a  feUow  Randolph 
Countian  whose  interests  and  careers  suc- 
cessfuUy  spanned  many  fields  and  many 
arenas.  Yet,  not  \mllke  another  great  Mis- 
Bourlan,  whose  death  we  recently  mourned, 
he  coupled  with  a  sincere  smaU  town  friend- 
liness, a  sense  of  tact,  soundness  of  Judgment 
and  obvlovis  enjoyment  of  life.  The  Uni- 
versity and  the  Board  in  particular  have  lost 
a  true  friend." 

William  Lex, 
Member  of  the  NMSV  Board  of  Regents. 
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MERCHANDISE   MAIL  IS  VOLUME 
BUSINESS 


DON  LARRABEE  DAY 


HON.  WIUIAM  S.  COHEN 

or  MAun 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1973 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
Sunday  was  Don  Larrabee  Day  in  the 
State  of  Maine  in  honor  of  our  native 
son  who  has  Just  been  inaugurated  as 
the  65th  president  of  the  National  Press 
Club. 

Over  the  years  I  have  read  Don  Larra- 
bee's  columns  and  news  articles  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  for  they  have  al- 
ways given  me  a  sense  of  connection  with 
our  representatives  and  with  the  events 
taking  place  in  Washington.  But  what 
Is  singularly  characteristic  about  his 
journalism  is  its  ring  of  accuracy,  fair- 
ness, and  moderation.  Even  in  the  short 
time  I  have  been  in  Washington,  I  have 
f  oimd  this  to  be  his  style  In  the  excellent 
coverage  he  has  given  to  my  activities 
here. 

At  a  time  when  all  areas  of  the  press 
have  Increasingly  come  under  attack 
from  so  many  sectors,  the  position  Don 
Larrabee  is  undertaking  will  be  more 
Important  and  challenging  than  ever 
before. 

The  power  of  the  pen  is  restrained  only 
by  the  character  and  responsibility  of 
those  who  hold  it.  We  are,  indeed,  for- 
timate  that  the  pen  is  in  Don  Larrabee 's 
hand. 

On  behalf  of  my  fellow  citizens  of 
Maine,  I  want  to  congratulate  Don  Lar- 
rabee and  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in 
his  new  position.  I  am  certain  that  the 
contributions  he  will  make  to  his  profes- 
sion during  the  next  year  will  merit  the 
trust  that  has  been  placed  in  him  by  his 
colleagues. 


HON.  JAMES  F.  HASTINGS 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  HASTINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted 
with  interest  the  published  interview 
with  Postmaster  General  C.  T.  Klassen 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Mr.  EQassen  discussed  ef- 
forts being  directed  to  the  improvement 
of  postal  service  and  the  reduction  of 
costs. 

I  too,  am  encouraged  by  Mr.  Klassen's 
remarks,  and  I  am  especially  interested 
in  the  bulk  mail  network.  The  first  of  the 
21  major  bulk  mail  centers  and  12  satel- 
lite facilities  is  scheduled  for  opening  in 
New  York  in  1974.  The  need  for  such  a 
network  is  underscored  by  an  article  in 
the  January  29  issue  of  Advertising  Age. 
The  comments  of  ,  Mr.  Maxwell  Sloge, 
president  of  his  own  mail  order  consult- 
ing company,  indicate,  to  an  extent,  the 
huge  volume  of  merchandising  conduct- 
ed through  the  mails  and  the  need  to 
move  this  merchandise  quickly  and 
safely. 

The  article  follows: 

MmcRAMDisE  Mail  Is  Volume  flbsnfJEas 

New  Yoek,  Jan.  23. — Ever  wonder  whether 
anyone  orders  any  of  that  merchandise  pro- 
moted in  mailings  from  oU  companies,  air- 
lines and  the  like? 

Well,  they  do,  and  in  large  quantities,  ac- 
cording to  MaxweU  Sroge,  president  of  his 
own  mail  order  consulting  company. 

Speaking  to  the  Premium  Sales  Executive 
Assn.  meeting  here,  Mr.  Sroge  gave  his  com- 
pany's estimates  of  some  of  the  products 
moved  by  specialized  mall  order  in  1972. 

Among  the  largest  with  their  estimated 
unit  volume: 

Kitchen  appliances 6,100.000 

Tools,  imder  $30 6,  200, 000 

Watches,  under  $40 2,  600,  000 

Luggage  sets,  under  $30 2,  200,  000 

Tableware  sets,  under  $30 1,  600,  000 

Tools,  over  $30 1,600,000 

Vacuum  cleaners 1,200,000 

Radios,  under  $80 1,200,000 

Watches,  over  $40 i,  OOO,  000 

Cookware  sets,  under  $40 960, 000 

Because  no  luitform  reporting  system  ex- 
ists In  the  Industry,  Mr.  Sroge  emphasized 
that  his  figures  are  Just  estimates  compiled 
by  his  company,  which  serves  some  of  the 
largest  maU  seUers  In  the  industry.  The  fig- 
ures cover  special  maU  offers,  not  including 
catalogs. 

His  estimates  show  that  over  one-third  of 
total  film  developing  is  by  maU  and  more 
books  and  records  are  sold  by  maU  than  in 
aU  retaU  stores  of  the  country. 

"The  accelerated  growth  of  in-home  buy- 
ing is  inevitable,  what  with  new  communica- 
tions techniques  like  CATV  and  video  cas- 
settes, and  the  proliferation  of  credit  cards," 
Mr.  Sroge  said. 

"Proof  that  this  is  being  recognized  by 
major  corporations  is  the  fact  that  today  ap- 
proximately 96  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
listed  companies  are  indirect  marketing  in 
some  way,  and  that  in  recent  years  such  gi- 
ants as  General  Foods,  General  Mills,  ITT  and 
Avon  have  made  major  commitments  to  the 
direct  marketing  field." 
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ION.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

or  CAuroKNiA 
IN  ■pHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mrl  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
offer  a  congressional  tribute  to  a  strong 
effort  by  leaders  of  a  small  California 
comitunity  to  resolve  social  problems 
throigh  unity  of  pxu-pose  rather  than 
throi  gh  conflict.  In  the  historical  west- 
em  c  ty  of  Banning,  In  my  district,  people 
of  dfferlng  racial  and  ethnic  back- 
grounds are  laying  a  cornerstone  for 
coopqration  and  mutual  understanding 
the  entire  Nation  could  adopt.  In 
where  racial  conflict  has  been 
in  past  years,  where  there  are  five 
distidct  ethnic  groups  and  where  dis- 
irvst  has  prevailed  between  the  various 
splln  er  ethnic  groups,  an  informally 
orgax  ized  group  of  citizens  has  begun  a 
socio!  sglcal  renovation. 

Ba  ming,  Calif.,  is  a  microcosm  of 
Amei  ca.  Its  population  is  48  percent 
whltq,  20  percent  Mexican  American,  20 
black,  9  percent  American  In- 
and  3  percent  oriental. 
%tress  between  ethnic  groups  has 
more  serious  and  the  misunder- 
have  run  deeper  in  Banning 
n  most  other  parts  of  the  country. 
»ver  3  years  ago,  a  group  of  Mexi- 
I  merican  parents,  concerned  about 
:hildren's  education  and  wanting  to 
the  pitfalls  experienced  by  other 
oriented    groups,    laimched    the 
•American   scholarship   dinner, 
was  sought  from  citizens  from  all 
groups  and  the  scholarship  funds 
during  the  event  were  to  go  to  chil- 
'  »f  all  ethnic  groups.  The  theme  was 
:  Establish  "better  education  for 
children"  as  the  goal  of  the  fund- 
dinner;  unify  the  community  be- 
hat  much-needed  objective. 

the  past  3  years  since  that  first 
beginning,  the  Mexican -American 
dinner  has  grown  to  become 
of  the  spring  season.  At- 
and  support  have  mushroomed, 
of  all  ethnic  groups  have  won 
■_  1,  and  disbelievers  and  mill- 
in  the  Banning  area  have  taken  a 
look. 

Banning      Mexican -American 

_   EHnner  is  moving  toward  a 

■%  'hich  militant  factions  maintained 

ifiposfilble.  It  Is  helping  to  unify  a 

and  divided  community  through 

amd  cooperation, 
man's  reaction  to  a  plea  for  help 
the  obstacles  that  the  people  of 
have  overcome.  When  asked  for 
financial  support  for  last  year's  din- 
refused  on  the  basis  that  such 
ity  action  efforts  were  self-seek- 
U^beknownst  to  him.  his  own  daugh- 
recelved  a  healthy  scholarship 
1  he  previous  year's  dinner.  The  man 
realized  the  source  of  the  money, 
finding  out,  the  man  not  only  do- 
$20  himself,  he  convinced  his  em- 
to  contribute  In  a  big  way. 
Today,  the  dinner  has  the  support  of 
educa  ilonal  and  governmental  entities 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

throughout  Riverside  County.  It  multi- 
plies in  income  and  attendance,  and 
awards  more  and  larger  scholarships 
each  year.  This  year,  our  California 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the 
Honorable  Wilson  Riles,  will  be  on  hand 
to  deliver  the  feature  address. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  all  heard  the 
political  slogan,  "Bring  us  together," 
which  became  the  byword  for  a  success- 
ful presidential  campaign.  Inspired  by  a 
teenager,  it  has  reached  every  fiber  of  the 
Nation. 

In  the  same  way,  programs  such  as 
the  Mexican-American  scholarship  din- 
ner can  reach  communities  across  the 
coimtry. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  of  national  ^inity 
that  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  today 
in  acknowledging  this  selfless  and  co- 
operative effort  by  the  citizens  of  this 
pioneer  California  commimlty  to  bring 
their  own  together. 


A   COMMITMENT   TO   LEGISLATION 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NrW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
well  over  a  year  now  since  the  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Aging  made  Its 
recommendations  for  improved  and  ex- 
panded government  services  for  the 
elderly,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  ade- 
quate income  and  health  benefits. 

Most  of  us  know  from  personal  family 
experience  what  a  difficult  time  our  older 
citizens  are  experiencing  in  meeting  tlieir 
everyday  minimum  financial  needs.  In 
the  past  3V2  years,  for  example,  older 
Americans  have  faced  general  price  in- 
creases of  over  17  percent,  with  medical 
costs  climbing  21  percent,  property  taxes 
increasing  32  percent,  and  hospital  daily 
service  charges  rising  by  over  35  percent. 

Last  year  I  joined  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  In  taking  the 
initiative  in  the  rapid  implementation  of 
some  of  the  Conference's  proposals  and 
in  laying  the  foimdation  for  early  con- 
sideration Emd  enactment  of  others.  In 
June  1972  Congress  enacted  a  20  percent 
across-the-board  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  despite  Presidential  ef- 
forts to  reduce  it.  Congress  also  unani- 
mously passed  legislation  to  expand  and 
extend  the  Older  Americans  Act  at  mean- 
ingful funding  levels,  only  to  be  blocked 
by  a  Presidential  veto.  And  after  nearly 
2  years  of  administration  opposition. 
Congress  passed  and  provided  full  fund- 
ing of  $100  million  for  legislation  to  as- 
sure citizens  over  60  at  least  one  hot, 
nutritious  meal  5  days  a  week. 

In  addition,  in  the  first  month  of  this 
new  session  of  Congress,  I  have  reintro- 
duced all  the  major  pieces  of  legislation 
which  I  drew  up  last  year  in  response  to 
these  recommendations.  Further  in- 
creases in  social  security  benefits  must, 
of  course,  be  enacted  if  our  senior  citizens 
are  to  live  at  adequate  income  levels.  But 
at  this  time  the  most  urgent,  related 
problem  stems  from  the  loss  of  eligibility 
for  certain  federal  and  state  programs, 
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resulting  from  the  attainment  of  higher 
income  levels  through  increased  social 
security  benefits. 

To  deal  with  this,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  which  would  make  sure  that 
recipients  of  aid  under  the  various  Fed- 
eral-State public  assistance  programs 
will  not  have  their  benefits  reduced  be- 
cause of  the  20  percent  social  security 
increase. 

In  order  to  enable  the  individual  to 
supplement  these  benefits,  I  have  in- 
troduced the  Senior  Citizen  Job  Corps 
Act  (HJl.  2038),  which  would  provide 
50,000  part-time  community  service  jobs 
for  the  low  income  elderly.  Not  only 
would  this  act  provide  extra  Income  for 
older  persons  who  need  it,  but  it  would 
also  give  them  the  opportimity  to  con- 
tinue to  be  active  and  productive  citizens. 

Another  of  mjr  bills  (H.R.  699)  would 
encourage  family  contributions  to  el- 
derly relatives  by  allowing  a  taxpayer  to 
take  an  exemption  for  each  relative  62 
or  older  to  whom  he  gives  $1,500  or  more 
in  support  in  a  year.  Presently,  such  an 
exemption  can  be  claimed  only  if  the 
taxpayer  contributes  more  than  half  of 
a  dependent's  support.  Generally,  the 
pe'-sons  benefiting  from  my  bill  would  be 
parents,  grandparents,  immediate  aunts 
and  imcles,  and  brothers  and  sisters  who 
are  at  least  62  years  of  age. 

One  complaint  registered  by  a  number 
of  my  senior  citizen  constituents  Is  that 
the  current  provisions  in  the  social  secu- 
rity law  require  the  termination  or  re- 
duction of  a  widow  or  widower's  benefits 
upon  remarriage.  For  example,  once  the 
widow  or  widower  remarries,  his  or  her 
benefits  are  reduced  to  50  percent  pro- 
vided he  or  she  is  over  60  or  are  elimi- 
nated entirely  if  the  widow  or  widower 
is  under  60.  What  my  bill  (H.R.  707) 
would  do  would  be  to  change  these  laws 
so  as  to  maintain  the  benefits  regardless 
of  a  person's  remarriage. 

Again  in  response  to  the  White  House 
Conference's  recommendations,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  providing  for  the  pay- 
ment of  attorney's  fees  incurred  by  an 
individual  who  successfully  challenges  a 
decision  to  deny,  reduce,  or  limit  Federal 
or  State  benefits.  I  believe  that  if  a  per- 
son can  successfully  demonstrate  that  an 
agency  has  made  a  mistake  in  reducing, 
limiting,  or  denying  certain  benefits, 
then  the  burden  of  correcting  that  error 
should  not  lie  with  the  claimant,  but  with 
the  agency  responsible  for  the  mistake. 

In  the  specific  area  of  health  legisla- 
tion, I  have  cosponsored  the  Kennedy- 
Griffiths  National  Health  Security  Act 
which  is  the  most  comprehensive  health 
care  bill  pending  before  the  House. 
Though  this  legislation  would  cover  the 
cost  of  all  prescription  drugs,  as  an  in- 
termediate step  to  offset  the  high  cost  of 
drugs  to  our  elderly,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  (H.R.  709)  providing  that  all 
prescription  drugs,  eyeglasses,  and  hear- 
ing aids  be  sold  to  medicare  patients  at 
wholesale  cost. 

In  order  to  help  older  persons  get 
aroimd  the  city  at  inlnimiim  expense,  I 
have  drawn  up  legislation  authorizing 
free  or  reduced  rate  transportation  for 
the  handicapped  and  for  those  over  65. 1 
also  have  a  bill  authorizing  grants  and 
loans  to  private  nonprofit  organizations 
to  assist  them  in  providing  transporta- 
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tion  services  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped. 
Without  such  assistance  many  of  our 
older  citizens  may  find  it  too  difficult, 
financially,  or  physically,  to  continue  to 
participate  in  and  enjoy  all  that  our  city 
has  to  offer. 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  will  move  promptly  in  once 
again  imanimously  enacting  the  excel- 
lent series  of  amendments  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act  which  were  killed  by  the 
President's  pocket  veto  last  fall,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  also  give 
favorable  consideration  to  such  essential 
legislation  as  I  have  described  above. 


HARRY  S  TRUMAN 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

or   CONNECTICOT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  annals 
of  history  will  record  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Harry  S  Truman. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  will 
cherish  forever  the  memory  of  his  in- 
domitable spirit,  and  his  dedication  to 
duty  and  country. 

Harry  Tnmian  was  a  man  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  was,  above  all.  human:  tough 
and  gentle,  humble  and  proud,  earthy, 
courageous  and  stubborn.  He  used  a 
panoply  of  qualities  to  chart  a  new  course 
in  the  world  for  our  Nation. 

Harry  Truman  was  a  tenacious  Pres- 
ident who  matched  courage  to  challenge. 
His  response  to  the  Blockade  of  Berlin 
was  but  one  example. 

Harry  Truman  was  an  imaginative 
President  who  met  problems  with  in- 
novative solutions.  The  Marshall  plan 
stands  in  bold  relief. 

And  always,  good  common  sense,  and 
a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  people  and 
nations  of  the  world  were  reflected  in 
President  Truman's  leadership.  One 
need  only  recall  the  Atlantic  Alliance  of 
1949  and  the  NATO  Defense  of  Europe. 

Above  all,  a  total  faith  in  our  Nation 
and  a  vision  of  the  role  it  must  play  in 
human  events  guided  the  President's  way 
The  Tnmian  doctrine  embraced  the 
world  and  shaped  the  future  of  many 
lands. 

All  the  while,  Harry  Trumsm  was 
leading  us  through  the  difficult  post-war 
period  of  transition.  As  his  Point  Pom- 
program  made  the  benefi4s  of  scientific 
and  technical  progress  available  to  the 
world's  hungry  and  needy,  the  President 
started  our  Nation  on  the  too  long  un- 
traveled  road  to  equal  rights  for  all  cit- 
izens by  creating  the  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights.  Increased  social  security  and 
Federal  aid  for  housing  were  his  achieve- 
ments, too.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
important  Federal  programs  of  the 
1960's — medicare  and  Federal  Aid  to 
Education— trace  their  origins  to  this 
remarkable  man. 

Now  our  33d  President  is  dead.  The 
cogent,  honest  comment  we  came  to 
treasure  will  be  no  more.  The  great  fig- 
ures of  our  Nation  and  the  world  will  no 
longer  journey  to  his  home  for  special 
insight  and  counsel. 
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All  of  US  miss  the  man  from  Inde- 
pendence. We  miss  him  because  we  re- 
spected and  loved  him — for  his  courage 
and  persistence,  humanness,  spirit  and 
wiU. 


A  PERSPECTIVE  ON  IMPOUNDMENT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  Exec- 
utive impoundment  is  settled,  there  will. 
no  doubt,  be  thousands  of  words  written. 
spoken,  and  thought. 

As  many  of  our  colleagues  know,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  that  would 
require  congressional  approval  of  any  ap- 
propriated moneys  that  the  Executive  de- 
sires to  withhold. 

"The  final  decision  on  spending — and 
as  important,  savings — in  Government 
must  rest  with  the  people  of  this  Nation 
through  their  elected  representatives. 

I  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  admit  that 
collectively  we  in  the  Congress  have  not 
always  held  the  line  on  spending,  but 
I  do  think  we  have  spoken  more  often 
than  not  for  the  wishes  of  the  American 
public  and  for  their  priorities. 

While  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Federal  C3rovemment  has  not  always  been 
efficient,  it  has  been,  for  all  general  pur- 
poses, democratic. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  Found- 
ing Fathers — whose  intent  and  wisdom 
we  are  wont  to  always  second-guess — 
was  that  they  intended  to  create  a  re- 
public and  Nation  that  was  above  all  en- 
dowed with  liberty  and  democracy.  I  hope 
we  do  not  lose  sight  of  that  fact  during 
this  dialog  on  expenditures  on  their  final 
control. 

Of  the  many  comments  on  this  sub- 
ject, a  recent  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  tries  to  impart  some  perspective. 
I  am  including  it  at  this  point  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  6.  1973) 
The  Impoundment  Battle 
"Constitutional  crisis"  Is  hardly  a  term  to 
be  lightly  Invoked.  In  the  battle  over  Im- 
poundment, however,  the  administration 
has  pushed  matters  at  least  to  a  point  of  real 
constitutional  strain.  The  White  House  has 
already  gone  far  beyond  precedent  in  using 
Impoundment  systematically  to  control  Con- 
gress, the  budget  and  social  policy.  Moreover. 
President  Nixon  and  his  aides  seem  Intent  on 
legitimizing  their  enterprise  by  advancing  a 
novel  and  alarming  concept  of  executive  au- 
thority, a  concept  which  applies  a  full  twist 
to  the  constitutional  duty  of  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed."  As  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin  ob- 
served the  other  day.  the  new  reading  seems 
to  be  that  the  President  may  execute  some 
laws  by  carrying  them  out,  and  execute  others 
by  killing  them. 

Mr.  Nixon  put  it  baldly  at  his  press  confer- 
ence last  Wednesday,  declaring  that: 

"The  constitutional  right  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  impound  funds 
and  that  Is  not  to  spend  money,  when  the 
spending  of  money  would  mean  either  In- 
creasmg  prices  or  increasing  taxes  for  all  the 
people,  that  right  is  absolutely  clear." 

One  wishes  that  this  had  been  one  of  the 
President's  occasional  offhand  remarks,  for  as 
a  serious  argument  it  Is  astounding.  Most 
students  of  the  Issue  agree  that  impound- 
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ment  is  one  of  the  murkier  areas  in  consti- 
tutional law.  and  precious  little  about  the 
practice  is  either  absolute  or  clear — except 
that  It  Is  not  among  the  presidential  powers 
(there  are  no  •'rights")  set  forth  in  Article 
II.  The  prevalent  view,  except  at  the  White 
House,  was  expressed  by  Associate  Justice 
William  H.  Rehnqulst  in  1969,  when  he  was 
an  assistant  attorney  general.  He  wrote: 

"With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
President  has  a  constitutional  power  to  de- 
cline to  spend  appropriated  funds,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  existence  of  such  a  broad 
power  is  supported  by  neither  reason  nor 
precedent." 

As  the  Rehnqulst  memo  went  on  to  sug- 
gest, a  respectable  case  can  be  made  for  im- 
pouHding  some  kinds  of  funds  in  some  In- 
stances. Such  briefs  rely,  however,  not  on  any 
sweeping  constitutional  claim,  but  on  cus- 
tom, circumstance  and  the  precise  language 
of  specific  acts.  It  Is  also  reasonable  to  assert 
that  occasional  collisions  between  appropria- 
tions and  other  laws,  such  as  the  debt  ceiling, 
may  require  or  permit  a  chief  executive  to 
modulate  spending.  Finally,  there  is  some  au- 
torlty  in  the  Anti-Deflclency  Act.  which  au- 
thorizes creating  "reserves"  to  "effect  savings 
.  .  .  through  changes  in  requirements,  great- 
er efficiency  of  operations,  or  other  develop- 
ments." But  that  authority  Is  limited,  not 
that  you  would  know  It  from  some  of  the 
administration's  Interpretation  of  the  law. 
Last  week,  for  instance,  budget  director  Roy 
L.  Ash  stretched  the  law  more  than  a  little 
when  he  tried  to  Justify  the  freeze  on  housing 
funds  on  the  grounds  that  there  had  been 
"some  very  dramatic  'other  developments' — 
the  programs  had  not  achieved  the  results 
Congress  Intended." 

The  underlying  Issue  here  is  not  the  fate 
of  any  one  program,  or  the  sway  of  politics 
between  a  Democratic  Congress  and  a  Repub- 
lican administration.  It  Is  the  extent  to  which 
the  chief  executive  should  arrogate  the  power 
to  amend,  suspend  and  shelve  programs  duly 
enacted  and  funded  by  Congress.  Mr.  Nixon  la 
not  the  first  occupant  of  the  White  House  to 
Invoke  the  conceit  that  the  president  alone 
speaks  for  the  'general  interest."  But  he  Is 
the  first  to  claim  In  such  unqualified  terms 
the  "right"  to  pick  and  choose  among  appro- 
priated funds  and  thus  impose  his  own  Judg- 
ment of  what  is  worthy  or  wasteful  for  the 
goverrmient  to  do. 

The  administration  argues,  of  course,  that 
Congress  has  forfeited  its  legislative  power 
over  spending  by  abdicating  responsibility. 
Indeed,  the  failures  of  the  legislative  branch 
are  all  too  evident.  But  as  Justice  Black  wrote 
in  the  st«el  seizure  case  m  1952.  "The  found- 
ers of  this  nation  entrusted  the  lawmaking 
power  to  the  Congress  alone  in  both  good  and 
bad  times."  However  Inefficient,  spendthrift 
or  shortsighted  the  Congress  may  be — and  it 
has  been  all  three— the  executive  branch 
cannot  rush  in  to  rescue  the  nation  without 
running  Into,  or  over,  the  Constitution  along 
the  way. 


FIRST   WAR  VETERANS   NEED   OUR 
HELP 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ^REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  needs  of  the  valiant  men  and  women 
who  served  in  World  War  I  are  being 
sadlv  neglected 

With  nearly  74.000  veterans  living  in 
my  Sixth  Congressional  District  of  Flor- 
ida, I  am  personplly  aware  of  the  hard- 
ships besetting  many  World  War  I  vet- 
erans. Many  veterans  of  the  first  of  the 
great  wars  are  forced  to  live  out  their 


reaaining  years  od  meager  incomes 
ercx  ed  by  the  pressures  of  inflation. 

P  )r  this  reason,  I  have  introduced  H  Jl. 
130J  ,  the  World  War  I  Pension  Act  of 
197: ,  to  remedy  some  of  the  hardships 
con  ronting  World  War  I  veterans  and 
the:  r  families.  This  bill  would  provide 
inci  eased  pensicms  for  WWI  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  and  exempt  from 
det«  rminaticHi  of  their  annual  income  the 
beni  iflts  received  f  nmi  other  sources  such 
as  I  ocial  security  and  railroad  retire- 
mer  t. 

Tie  measure  also  would  establish  a 
seps  rate  pension  system  for  non-servlce- 
coni  lected  disabilities  and  a  priority  sys- 
tem of  hospital  and  medical  care.  The 
Woi  Id  War  I  PensiMi  Act,  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  92d  Congress  and  now  have 
in  the  93d.  will  go  a  long 
in  easing  the  plight  of  elderly  vet- 
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America  called,  these  veterans 
the  challenge,  often  at  great 
sacrifice.  When  the  cause  of 
world  freedom  called,  they  responded, 
they  need  the  help  of  the  Nation 
served  so  well.  The  Congress  should 
promptly  on  HJ(.  1305  to  demon- 
thls  Nation's  gratitude  for  the 
sacrifices  of  our  veterans  of  World  War  I. 
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H0N.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

OF  MICHIGAN 
THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1973 


ORIPFTrHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 

dent '8  budget  for  fiscal  year  1974 

a  deficit  of  $12.7  billion  for  that 

However,  this  estimate  is  based  on 

budgetary  sleight-of-hand,  includ- 

savings    in    programs    like    social 

security,    public    assistance,    medicaid, 

medicare  which  have  open-ended 
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doubt  there  is  room  for  savings  in 
programs    through    better   man- 
and  legislative  improvements, 
to  think  that  such  major  changes 
)e  brought  about  in  time  to  reduce 
programs  by  $7.2  billion  in  1974 
to  say  the  least.  Of  these  planned 
saviiigs.  only  $3.3  billion  are  fairly  cer- 
to  be  realized,  mostly  due  to  a  cut 
sqcial  services  already  enacted.  That 
that  the  planned  deficit  could 
rise  to  $16.6  billion,  even  if  Con- 
does  along  with  all  the  President's 
budget  requests. 

order  to  hold  expenditures  at  the 
billion  level  for  1974,  the  President 
1  proposed  program  reductions  of  $17 
billloa.  It  turns  out  that  half  of  these 
proposed  cuts  are  in  human  resource 
and    are    mostly    plans    to 
expenditures    in    the    open-ended 


progtams 

cut 

progtams 


Thfe  proposed  cuts  lack  credibility  for 

•easons.  First,  much  of  the  savings 

res   substantive   legislation   which 

lo  guarantee  of  passage  because 

}  cut  means  that  someone  has  to 

'  The  President  haa  not  yet  submitted 
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legislation  on  medicare  which  he  says 
wUl  reduce  expenditures  by  over  $600 
million  in  1974.  This  would  result  in 
many  aged  and  disabled  persons  paying 
for  hospital  care  out  of  their  own  pockets 
which  they  had  received  at  no  charge 
before.  When  a  program  is  squeezed  to 
help  the  taxpayer,  someone  else  will  wind 
up  with  higher  bills. 

The  second  reason  why  I  doubt  these 
budget  figures  is  that  many  of  the  cuts 
anticipate  administrative  actions  that 
will  fall  far  short  of  their  goals.  For  ex- 
ample, a  recapture  of  nearly  $600  million 
in  excessive  weKare  payments,  mostly  to 
AFDC  families,  assumes  that  a  pending 
HEW  regulation  penalizing  States  for 
making  overpayments  will  be  enforced. 
A  number  of  States  have  threatened 
court  action  to  block  this.  I  am  all  in 
favor  of  avoiding  these  illegal,  costly  pay- 
ments, but  I  think  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  cut  this  kind  of  waste  in  welfare 
programs  under  the  current,  overly  com- 
plex laws. 

Another  proposal  calls  for  a  saving  of 
$200  million  in  the  Federal  share  of 
medicaid  costs.  However,  this  saving  re- 
quires a  more  intensive  utilization  review 
by  the  hospitals,  although  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  doing  this  review  already. 
The  only  method  of  enforcement  by  HEW 
would  be  a  cutoff  of  funds,  and  we  may 
wonder  whether  HEW  would  vigorously 
pursue  this  course. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
January  30  showed  how  local  govern- 
ments and  hospitals  are  already  hard- 
pressed  to  finance  our  Nation's  health 
programs.  Twelve  hospitals  may  have  to 
shift  more  emergency  care  patients  to 
the  heavily  burdened  District  of  Colum- 
bia General  Hospital,  and  the  Govern- 
ment M?lll  pick  up  the  cost.  This  case 
dramatically  points  up  the  seesaw  nature 
of  current  health  care  financing.  At- 
tempts to  cut  health  care  costs  by  one 
party  often  mean  only  that  those  costs 
are  borne  by  another.  These  are  not  real 
savings. 

The  President  h£is  been  unwilling  to 
face  the  basic  tax  and  spending  problem. 
He  has  offered  no  proposals  for  tax  re- 
form, preferring  expenditure  reductions 
instead.  But  he  has  not  yet  offered  any 
bills  to  cut  medicare  and  other  such  pro- 
grams. Such  legislation  would  have  to  be 
passed  at  once  if  his  proposed  savings  are 
to  be  realized. 

Does  he  really  seek  to  cut  the  pro- 
grams, or  does  he  just  want  to  say  he 
wants  the  programs  cut? 


THE  GOLDEN  YEARS 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF   CAI.irORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  125  years  ago  gold  was  discov- 
ered at  Sutter's  Mill  in  Coloma,  El  Do- 
rado Coimty,  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent  here  in  the  Congress. 

At  ceremonies  marking  this  anniver- 
sary a  few  days  ago  one  of  the  Golden 
State's   leading   historians,    V.   Aubrey 
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Neasham,  was  principal  speaker.  Aubrey 
Neasham  is  well  qualified  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  gold  discovery  days,  the 
development  of  the  State  of  California 
in  the  years  that  followed,  and  the  ex- 
cavation and  restoration  of  Sutter's  Mill 
where  James  W.  Marshall  discovered 
gold  January  24. 1848. 

Mr.  Neasham  was  an  historian  with 
the  National  Park  Service  In  1947  when 
that  agency  in  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  State  division 
of  beaches  and  parks  uncovered  the  mill, 
restored  it  in  a  momentous  project.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  historian  for  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Beaches  and  Parks  and  cur- 
rently is  an  instructor  at  the  Sacramento 
State  University.  Few  in  our  State  have 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  gold 
discovery  days  and  have  had  a  closer  as- 
sociation with  the  restoration  of  the  his- 
toric gold  rush  artifacts  and  the  places 
and  buildings  which  played  such  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  Gold  Rush  which 
touched  off  one  of  the  greatest  migra- 
tions ever  known  in  this  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  let  the 
words  of  Aubrey  Neasham  tell  this  story 
and  I  insert  at  this  point  his  remarks 
on  the  125th  anniversary  of  the  gold 
discovery; 

The  125th  Annivzrsaxt  of  thx  Ooia 
Discovert:  Its  Opportdnitt 
(By  V.  Aubrey  Neasham) 
The  place— Coloma.  The  time — January  24, 
1848.  The  event — the  Discovery  of  Gold.  The 
man — James  W.  Marshall.  Thus,  on  this  ISfith 
Anniversary,  we  celebrate  the  Oold  Rush, 
which  beginning  here  at  Sutter's  Sawmill, 
was  to  change  California  from  a  scene  of  com- 
parative flmpllclty  to  a  commonwealth  of 
great  complexity.  In  the  process  hordes  from 
all  parts  of  the  earth.  In  one  of  the  great 
migrations  of  all  time,  came  to  settle,  form- 
ing the  basis  of  what  is  now  the  most  popu- 
lous state  of  the  Union,  with  more  than 
20.000,000  people. 

Although  gold  had  been  discovered  else- 
where In  California  previously,  such  as  at 
Placerltas  Canyon  near  Los  Angeles  In  1842, 
and  elsewhere  by  the  Spaniards  earlier,  the 
find  at  Coloma  was  the  one  that  counted,  be- 
cause of  Its  richness  and  extent  along  the 
Mother  Lode.  This  ran  for  hundreds  of  miles 
from  south  of  Mariposa  north  to  beyond 
Downlevllle  and  WeavervUle.  The  date  can  be 
and  has  been  argued.  We  choose  January  24, 
for  one  of  the  Mormon  workers  at  the  mill 
recorded  It  In  his  diary  as  such.  Marshall, 
however,  always  maintained  It  was  earlier, 
January  20.  Perhaps  he  did,  keeping  It  a  secret 
for  several  days.  It  doesn't  really  matter.  Jan- 
uary 24  Is  and  will  be  the  accepted  date  to 
celebrate. 

As  for  the  man,  let  us  continue  to  pay  him 
homage  through  preservation  of  his  momen- 
tous find,  by  gathering  at  the  town  which 
grew  up  here.  »nd  by  visiting  his  cabin  and 
last  resting  place  on  the  ridge  above,  over- 
looking the  south  fork  of  the  American  River. 
This  was  where  he  made  his  greatest  con- 
tribution. Only  thirty-seven  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  gold  discovery — an  excellent 
wheelrlght  and  builder,  industrious,  and 
honest — he  exemplifies  the  best  of  the  grow- 
ing number  of  Immigrants  who  came  to  Cali- 
fornia from  the  United  States  in  the  18408. 
Not  only  was  he  the  discoverer  of  gold,  but 
here  as  an  equal  partner  of  Capt.  John  A. 
Sutter  he  built  the  first  sawmill  In  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Region.  He  was  also  a  pioneer  in  agri- 
culture, planting  more  than  a  hundred  va- 
rieties of  grapes,  which  won  prizes  at  the  El 
Dorado  County  Fair  and  State  Fair  In  Sacra- 
mento. We  tend  to  think  of  him  largely  diu-- 
ing  bis  last  years,  when  almost  seventy-five, 
he  was  considered  by  many  to  be  an  alco- 
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hollo— eccentric,  contentious,  and  unkempt. 
Perhaps  he  was,  as  many  an  old  person  may 
be.  But  his  life  was  full  of  frustration  and 
disappointment,  largely  at  the  hands  of  hU 
fellow  beings.  Famous,  because  of  his  dis- 
covery, he  was  never  to  profit  greatly  from  it, 
dying  In  1886,  not  quite  poverty-stricken  but 
almost.  ^ 

As  for  the  sawmill  and  the  spot  where  the 
flthkes  of  gold  were  found,  these  sites  are  now 
preserved  In  the  Gold  Discovery  State  His- 
torical Park,  along  vrtth  portions  of  the  town 
of  Coloma  and  MarshaU's  cabin  and  monu- 
ment. These  now  comprise  a  national  his- 
torical landmark.  Marshall's  Monument  (un- 
der which  he  is  buried)  has  the  added  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  area  of  the  present 
state  park  system,  established  as  a  state  hls- 
.torical  monument  in  1890.  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West.  Shortly,  thereafter.  Its  companion  site 
of  Sutter's  Fort  in  Sacramento  was  set  aside 
by  the  state  in  1891  and  reconstructed. 

Not  far  from  the  original  site  of  the  saw- 
mill the  people  of  El  Dorado  County,  led  by 
Mr.  John  Hassler  of  Coloma,  In  cooperation 
with  the  state,  have  erected  a  replica  of  the 
mill,  accurate  In  every  detail,  and  of  the  same 
size.  It  Interprets  the  early  process  of  lumber- 
ing. Hopefully,  some  day.  If  the  American 
River  can  be  tamed,  it  can  be  placed  on  the 
original  site.  To  do  so  now  would  only  Invite 
Its  destruction,  as  winter  floods  would  wash 
it  away. 

The  foundations  of  Marshall's  Mill  are  stUl 
in  place  at  the  spot  identified  accurately  by 
Phillip  Baldwin  Bekeart  of  the  Society  of 
California  Pioneers  in  1924.  A  large  stone 
monument,  standing  at  the  river's  edge 
marks  the  spot.  Later,  In  1945,  some  of  the 
timbers  revealed  at  low  water  were  taken  by 
the  state  and  stored  near  Marshall's  monu- 
ment. Late  In  1946.  this  writer  with  Herbert 
A.  Kahler.  Chief  Historian  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  visiting  the  site,  noted  addi- 
tional timbers.  Through  the  efforts  and  en- 
couragement of  the  Honorable  Joseph  R. 
Knowland.  the  National  Park  Service  In  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Anthropol- 
ogy of  the  University  of  California  and  the 
State  Division  of  Beaches  and  Parks  con- 
ducted a  complete  documentary  and  archeo- 
logical  Investigation  of  the  site.  This  was  the 
basis  for  the  reconstructed  sawmill. 

The  Dig  early  In  February  1947,  as  Mr. 
Knowland  later  wrote,  "Was  both  valuable 
and  sensational."  The  assembled  crew,  mostly 
In  their  twenties  (I  was  the  oldest,  in  my 
thirties),  did  yeoman  work.  Not  only  were 
the  foundation  timbers  exposed  with  the  help 
of  a  bulldozer,  but  the  tallrace,  still  In  place, 
was  found.  With  the  aid  of  Lt.  Tecumsah  W. 
Sherman's  map  of  1848  (he  was  later  of  Civil 
War  fame) .  which  marked  the  spot  of  the 
gold  discovery,  we  were  able  to  locate  the 
exact  place  where  Marshall  picked  up  the 
first  flakes  of  gold.  State  Park  Superintendent 
Robert  S.  Coon  found  a  similar  flake  there 
during  our  excavation.  This  is  now  preserved 
for  safe-keeping  by  the  state.  Because  heavy 
rains  and  melting  snows  caused  a  rising  river 
on  February  11  and  12.  we  were  forced  to  end 
our  work,  leaving  the  timbers  In  place.  Cov- 
ered up  with  sand,  gravel,  and  rocks,  with 
the  aid  of  the  bulldozer,  they  are  well-pre- 
served, protected  from  the  air  by  cold  soil 
and  water,  awaiting  the  day  when  they  can 
be  further  exposed  and  Interpreted.  Inter- 
estingly enough,  oiu:  excavations  proved  the 
gold  discovery  site  was  on  private  property, 
which,  because  of  the  approaching  Oold 
Discovery  Centennial  in  1948,  had  to  be 
condemned  by  the  state  for  inclusion  in  the 
Park. 

Of  the  participants  In  the  excavations, 
most  have  achieved  distinction  as  scholars — 
Dr.  Robert  F.  Helzer,  Professor  of  Antliropol- 
ogy.  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  Dr. 
Franklin  Fenenga,  Professor  of  Anthropology, 
California  State  University,  Long  Beach;  P.  A. 
Ridden,  Archeologlst,  CallfomU  Department 
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of  Parks  and  Recreation.  Sacramento:  Dr. 
Donald  C.  Cutter,  Professor  of  History,  Uni- 
versity of  New  Mexico;  Dr.  C.  E.  Smith, 
formerly  Director,  Twenty-One  Palms  Mu- 
seum; and  R.  A.  Newman.  Bob  Coon,  Homer 
Metcalf  of  Coloma  (who  c^>erated  the  bull- 
dozer), Newton  Grout,  (Ranger),  and  Mrs. 
AUen  Combs  were  among  others  who  assisted 
our  work  greatly.  It  was  Grout  who  obtained 
the  pump  which  allowed  us  to  rid  the  taU- 
race  of  water.  Mrs.  Combs'  meals  at  night  did 
much  to  restore  our  vigor  after  long  hours 
of  back-breaking  work  In  cold  water  and 
rocks.  The  artifacts  found — tools.  Imple- 
ments, bottles,  clay  pipes,  coins,  discarded 
timber,  and  even  specimens  of  gold  we 
panned — are  now  on  display  In  the  Gold  Dis- 
covery Site  Museum,  along  with  photographs. 
Our  reports  were  later  written  up  In  "Cali- 
fornia Oold  Discovery,  Centennial  Papers  on 
the  Time,  the  Site,  and  the  Artifacts", 
California  Historical  Society  Quarterly,  Vol. 
XXVI  No.  2,  Jtme,  1947.  and  as  Special  Pub- 
lication Number  21,  published  by  that  so- 
ciety In  1947.  Appropriately,  a  Joseph  R. 
Knowland  Room  In  the  Gold  Discovery  Site 
Museum  pays  tribute  to  his  efforts  of  mor« 
than  fifty  years  to  preserve  California's  his- 
toric sites  and  buildings. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  sites  of 
Sutter's  MIU  and  the  Gold  Discovery  wlU  be 
preserved  for  posterity,  despite  the  fact  that 
as  late  as  the  1950s  a  Coloma  Dam  was  In- 
cluded In  the  State  Water  Plan.  This,  If  buUt, 
would  destroy  California's  most  famous  his- 
torical area.  Fortunately,  with  the  aid  of 
more  than  100  organizations,  the  Legislature 
decreed  that  the  Coloma  Dam  be  taken  out 
of  the  State  Plan.  Furthermore,  this  legisla- 
tion provided  that  no  dam  without  the  ex- 
press permission  of  the  Legislature  could 
ever  be  bxillt  that  would  flood  the  site. 
Among  those  moet  prominent  in  the  Legis- 
lation were  State  Senators  Swift  Berry  of 
Placervllle  and  "Biz"  Johnson  of  Roseville. 
Senator  Berry,  now  deceased,  will  long  be 
remembered  for  his  efforts  to  preserve  his- 
tory. Including  the  Pony  Express.  Senator 
Johnson,  with  Berry,  was  responsible  for  the 
appropriation  of  funds  for  the  Museums  at 
the  Gold  Discovery  State  ftlstorlcal  Park  and 
Donner  Memorial  State  Park.  Johnson,  now 
a  member  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, continues  to  encourage  histori- 
cal preservation. 

The  Centennial  of  1948  drew  as  many  as 
60.000  people  on  January  24  to  Coloma  to  pay 
due  honor  to  Sutter's  Mill.  Marshall's  Gold 
Discovery,  and  the  town  of  Coloma.  Speeches 
were  made,  plaques  were  dedicated,  a  moving 
picture  was  presented,  and  a  pageant  was 
staged.  In  the  doing  all  parts  of  California 
participated,  and  were  represented.  The  Cali- 
fornia Centennials  Commission,  headed  by 
Joseph  R.  Knowland,  was  the  guiding  force 
In  this  celebration,  as  it  was  following  durtag 
the  Gold  Rush  and  Statehood  Centennials 
of  1949  and  1950.  Some  members  of  that  out- 
standing commission  and  its  advisory  com- 
mittee are  here  tonight.  Several,  mcludlng 
Mr.  Knowland  have  passed  away.  It  Is  fitting 
that  those  who  remain  are  here,  as  well 
as  the  "1073  Committee",  to  celebrate  the 
125th  Anniversary  of  the  Gold  Discovery. 
Some,  I  am  sure,  wUl  be  here  also  in  1998 
to  celebrate  the  150th  Anniversary.  They  too 
wlU  hold  their  parades,  dedications  and 
banquets.  In  the  doing  great  soeeches  and 
oratory  will  be  heard. 

But  Centennial  celebrations,  be  they  the 
60th.  75th.  100th,  125th,  150th,  or  200th. 
should  be  more  than  passing  events,  to  be 
staged  on  an  occasional  basis.  They  offer  the 
opportunity  to  do  something  permanent, 
which  will  have  a  lasting  effect  for  the  bene- 
fit, Inspiration,  pleasure,  and  knowledge  of 
mankind.  So  It  is  with  this  126th  Anniver- 
sary. Are  we  to  let  the  opportunity  pass  to 
do  somethmg  permanent?  I  think  not!! 

In  honor  of  the  125th  Anniversary  of  the 
Discovery  of  Gold  by  James  W.  Marshall,  on 
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January  24,  1973,  let  us  propose  that  a  Gold 
Rush  National  Historical  Park  be  established. 
Coloma  would  be  a  major  center.  I  am  sure, 
but  aU  of  California  which  particlpat«d  In 
the  Gold  Rush  wiU  contribute.  The  ingredi- 
ents, most  of  them,  are  already  In  the  hands 
of  the  State  of  California — the  San  Francisco 
Maritime  State  Historical  Park  (Including  the 
Hazlett  Warehouse);  Old  Sacramento,  in 
which  the  state  wUl  reconstruct  the  1849 
scene  along  the  Sacramento  River;  Sutter's 
Fort  State  Historical  Park,  the  Impetus  fOT 
the  Gold  Discovery;  and  Coloma,  the  site  of 
Sutter's  Sawmill  and  the  Discovery.  All  of 
these  areas  can  be  given  lasting  recognition 
through  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. State,  counties,  and  cities  Involved. 
Administration  can  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  state,  if  desirable,  although  the  National 
Park  Service  can  contribute  with  funds,  ad- 
vice, and  planning. 

In  addition,  all  or  portions  of  Highway  49. 
from  Mariposa  to  Downlevllle,  should  be  des- 
ignated as  a  major  parkway  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  to  Include  such  State  held  areas 
as  Columbia  and  Coloma,  with  selected  areas, 
elsewhere  connected  with  the  Oold  Rush. 
Perhaps  Donner  Memorial  State  Park.  Weav- 
ervUle, and  the  town  of  Shasta  should  also 
be  Included. 

It  may  not  be  possible  at  this  moment  to 
elaborate  In  detail  all  the  elements  of  a  Gold 
Rush  National  Historical  Park,  but  the 
precedent  has  been  established  in  the  setting 
up  of  the  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park 
In  Washington.  Idaho,  and  Montana,  among 
others,  where  detached  non-contiguous  areas 
and  parkways  are  planned  to  make  up  the 
Park.  The  time  is  ripe  for  a  Gold  Rush  Na- 
tional Historical  Park.  The  State  of  Califor- 
nia already  has  Important  segments  and  Is 
planning  a  major  Park  Bond  Act  In  1974. 
Under  provisions  of  the  Federal  Historic  Sites 
Act  of  1935  and  Historical  Preservation  Act 
of  1966.  legal  authority  and  provisions  for 
funding  have  been  established  for  such  a 
project.  It  will  need  the  best  In  planning, 
direction,  and  coordination,  as  well  as  ade- 
quate funds.  True  it  would  be  costly,  but 
perhaps  not  as  much  as  a  squadron  of  B-52 
bombers. 

Plans  should  be  ready  by  1976  for  the  Gold 
Rush  National  Historical  Park,  at  the  time 
of  our  Nation's  Bi-Centennlal.  In  fact,  this 
could  be  California's  contribution  to  the  Bi- 
centennial. Mr.  Chappie,  provide  the  legisla- 
tion by  the  State.  Mr.  Johnson  do  the  same 
In  the  United  States  Congress!!  See  that  a 
blue-ribbon  committee,  perhaps  the  126th 
Anniversary  Committee,  is  appointed  to 
bring  the  project  Into  focus  for  the  attention 
of  the  public.  The  staffs  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  California  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation,  the  counties,  and  cities,  and 
towns  Involved,  as  well  as  private  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals,  can  all  help  to  bring 
the  project  Into  reality. 

This  Is  the  challenge  of  Coloma 's  125th  An- 
niversary of  the  Gold  Discovery  by  James  W. 
Marshall.  Let  it  not  go  unsung  throughout 
the  coming  generations!!  Let  It  be  the  In- 
spiration for  one  of  our  Nation's  great  na- 
tional historical  parks,  to  which  California, 
the  Nation,  and  the  world  can  pay  homage 
in  1976.  In  1998.  in  2033.  and  again  in  2048. 
The  opportunity  Is  here.  It  Is  ours!! 


UNIONVILLE,  MO.— AN  ATTITUDE 
OF  PROGRESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOUSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article  outlines  some  of  the  many 


i  dvantages  of  one  community  in  my  con- 
i  ressional  district,  Unionville,  Mo.,  which 
vas  also  the  home  of  a  former  House 
1  lember,  the  late  Clare  Magee : 
[Prom  the  Harbinger.  Missouri  Division  of 

Commerce    and    Industrial    Development, 

Fourth  Quarter.  1972] 

Unionvillx — An  Attttude  of  Pkocress 

A  community  can  be  photographed  from 
any  angle,  a  pro  with  a  camera  can  make  It 
liiok  extremely  good  or  bad.  He  can  show 
p  rogress  through  new  construction  or  he  can 
8  low  decay  In  nm-down  buildings  and  yards 
t  lat  have  gone  to  seed.  The  one  thing  he 
c  innot  show  Is  an  attitude.  Every  town  has 
o  le  and  every  town  grows  or  dies  depending 
o  1  Its  attitude.  Change  has  come  to  Unlon- 
vJle.  Missouri,  through  a  new  attitude  and 
t  le  Involvement  It  has  spawned. 

Up  until  a  few  years  ago  Unionville  had 
g  )ne  the  way  many  small  farm  towns  do.  It 
hid  existed  around  the  agriculture  commu- 
nity. In  short.  It  wasn't  keeping  up  with  the 
ri  !St  of  the  world.  It  wasn't  progressing.  At 
oie  time  Putnam  Fadeless  Dyes  were  man- 
u  ractured  there,  and  W.  A.  Schaefer  had  In- 
V  snted  his  automatic  fountain  pen  there: 
b  >th  had  moved  on.  The  only  remaining  long- 
t  me  standing  business  left  In  the  commu- 
nity  was  the  Unionville  Republican. 

UnlonvUle  Is  an  old  town  and  Is  the  Seat 

0  Justice  for  Putnam  County,  organized  In 

1  145  and  centered  at  the  northern  edge  of 
\  Issourl.  Platted  first  In  1853  the  commu- 
nlty  was  originally  named  Harmony  and 
d  dn't  become  Unionville  until  1857. 

Turn-of-the-century  records  describe  Put- 
n  im  County  as  having  "bituminous  coal  un- 
d  irlylng  one-third  of  the  country  with  lime- 
stone beneath  the  coal  beds."  At  one  time 
e' ery  small  farmer,  owning  from  20  to  60 
ai  res.  had  a  "slope  mine"  and  worked  It  dur- 
li  g  the  winter.  The  Ketcham  Coal  Company 
b  igan  operations  at  Mendota,  located  about 
1!  miles  southeast  of  Unionville,  In  1879.  It 
started  as  a  family  operation  and.  after 
cl  anglng  hands  In  the  1920's,  continued  op- 
e!  atlons  until  around  1940. 

Mining  of  both  coal  and  limestone  has 
played  an  important  role  in  the  county's 
ec  onomy  for  years,  though  not  to  the  extent 
ol  which  It  is  playing  today.  Early  this  year 
Missouri  Mining,  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of  Amer- 
Ic  in  Industries  and  Resources  Corporation  of 
SI  eubenvilie.  Ohio,  purchased  the  Putnam 
Cl  lunty  Stone  Company  and  mining  began  on 
a  large  scale.  Starting  with  two  dozers,  a 
hl^hlift  and  six  men  from  Ohio,  the  com- 
pi  ny  now  employs  60  people,  50  of  which  are 
Iccal.  The  Investment  in  machinery  has 
le  iped  astronomically  and  includes  a  new 
M  initowac  dragline  with  a  seven-yard  bucket 
ct  paclty. 

The  Manltowac  strips  away  the  overburden 
ar  d  uncovers  the  36  Inch  shelf  of  coal  which 
is  then  blasted  loose  and  transported  to  the 
crisher.  Located  another  yard  beneath  the 
ccal  is  a  shelf  of  limestone;  it  too  Is  quar- 
ri<  Hi  and  processed. 

Missouri  Mining  has  helped  buUd  the  econ- 
or  »y  of  Unionville  in  a  number  of  ways :  It 
h(  iped  save  the  Burlington  Northern  Railroad 
fo-  the  community;  It  brought  new  famUles 
ln;o  town;  and  has  helped  spawn  new  in- 
di  strles.  An  example  is  the  Trl-County 
Tiansfer  Company.  Trl-County  started  with 
tv.  o  trucks,  transporting  coal  from  the  crush- 
er to  the  railroad.  Today,  the  firm  has  a  fleet 
of  11  trucks  and  has  plans  for  further  ex- 
pt  nslon. 

\nother  long  time  product  of  Putnam 
Ccunty  and  Unionville  is  livestock  in  the 
fo  TO  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  In  1940  a 
vli  lonary  group  of  cattlemen  formed  tlie  Put- 
ns  m  County  Marketing  Association.  The  as- 
so  nation  Is  credited  with  starting  the  first 
te\  der-calf  sale  in  the  nation  and  Unionville 
CO  itlnues  to  hold  top  spot  in  Missouri  with 
lt(  fall  feeder  calf  sale;  a  slmUar  sale  U  held 
ea:h  spring. 
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Unionville  has  a  long  list  of  assets  and  one 
of  the  most  Important  is  Its  municipal  power 
plant  with  a  separate  water  treatment  fa- 
cility. The  power  plant  is  capable  of  an  out- 
put of  5.360  kwt  per  hour  although  Its  heav- 
iest load  on  any  given  day  is  only  2,300  kwt, 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  Industrial  expan- 
sion. In  addition,  the  company  also  has  power 
ties  with  N.  W.  Electric  Power  Cooperative, 
Inc..  headquartered  in  Cameron,  Missouri. 

One  of  the  largest  users  of  power  is  the 
Unionville  R-1  School  District.  A  $1,100,000 
bond  Issue  for  the  building  of  a  new  Senior 
High  School  received  voter  approval  in  Octo- 
ber 1971.  The  present  high  school  building 
will  e'^entually  house  the  upper  elemeniary 
grades,  lessening  the  student  loads  In  the 
grade  schools.  The  high  school  carries  AA 
rating. 

Another  large  power  user  Is  the  Putnam 
County  Memorial  Hospital  opened  September 
1963.  County  supported,  it  can  draw  on  such 
funds  but  has  not  done  so.  Originally  a  30- 
bed  hospital,  a  new  addition  was  opened  In 
April  1969,  giving  it  a  44-bed  capacity,  served 
by  69  employees.  The  hospital  Includes  emer- 
gency, delivery  and  operating  rooms,  lab, 
cardiac  monitor,  x-ray.  and  an  obstetrics 
wing.  Four  doctors  are  on  the  staff. 

Next  to  the  hospital  Is  the  Putnam  County 
Nursing  Home  a  45-bed  complex.  It  was 
opened  in  April  1969  at  the  same  time  the 
new  hospital  wing  was  dedicated.  The  home 
was  built  by  the  county  but  is  self-support- 
ing and  receives  no  tax  money  for  its  main- 
tenance. 

Paced  with  a  60-year  declining  population 
and  economy  in  Putnam  County,  citizens  re- 
quested to  become  part  of  the  Rural  Area 
Development  Act  in  November  1962.  A  county 
opinion  survey  the  following  spring  voiced 
the  public's  desire  for  a  recreational  lake 
which  would  lure  tourist  dollars.  In  Septem- 
ber 1963  engineers  surveyed  sites  and  on 
March  12,  1964.  the  Putnam  County  Lake 
Company  was  Incorporated.  Three  hundred 
pledges  for  an  $850,000  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loan  spurred  the  FHA  to  grant 
its  biggest  loan  of  that  kind  to  date  for  the 
purchase  of  4,000  feres. 

Once  completed.  Lake  Thunderhead  was 
stocked  with  bass,  channel  cat  and  blueglU. 
The  lake  area,  with  Its  federal  and  state 
approved  Lake  Thunderhead  Airport,  is  des- 
tined to  become  a  thriving  community  of 
private  homes.  This  new  construction  wUI 
be  a  shot  In  the  arm  to  the  city's  already 
expanding  economy. 

Also  working  to  boost  growth  is  the  Union- 
ville Industrial  Development  Corporation 
with  a  total  current  membership  of  146. 
Formed  in  1955,  the  organization  has  worked 
throughout  the  years  to  make  the  commu- 
nity attractive  to  Industry.  In  1968  the  group 
purchased  land  and  has  developed  a  32-acre 
Industrial  park  adjoining  the  southwest  edge 
of  the  city 

Since  industries  scouting  cities  as  pos- 
sible plant  sites  prefer  Missouri  Community 
Bettermen  towns,  Unionvllle's  business,  pro- 
fessional, social  and  fraternal  organizations, 
plus  Interested  citizens,  elected  to  begin  an 
MCB  group  In  June  1969.  MCBs  project  books 
have  earned  Honorable  Mention  since  the 
Inception  of  the  program.  Last  year  Unlon- 
vUle was  awarded  a  Distinguished  Award 
plaque.  MCB  la  working  with  the  Industrial 
Board  on  Its  current  Labor  Survey,  and  with 
the  city  on  the  Putnam  County  Housing  for 
Senior  Citizens  which  is  now  negotiating  for 
an  PHA  loan.  The  newly-formed  Putnam 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  MCB  are 
backing  a  proposed  Putnam  County  rural 
public  water  district. 

Unionville  is  a  town  where  people  are  In- 
volved. As  a  result  of  this  Involvement  the 
community  was  awarded  second  place  In  the 
1972  Community  Betterment  competition  for 
cities  with  a  population  between  1.500  and 
2,500.  This  Involvement  Is  no  accident.  It 
comes  from  awareness  of  community  needs 
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and  desires  as  expressed  by  the  people  them- 
selves. MCB  Is  not  just  another  organization; 
rather.  It  is  a  switchboard  where  all  orga- 
nizations plug  in  and  work  for  a  better 
community  for  all  citizens. 

Today  Unionville  is  a  picture  of  progress 
and  yet.  that  picture  Is  still  developing;  its 
depths  are  still  emerging.  Its  contrasts  still 
evolving.  UnlonvUle  Is  a  town  aware  of  it- 
self. Its  needs  and  Its  direction.  It  la  a  com- 
munity with  a  new  attitude,  an  attitude  of 
progress. 


CREDIT  REPORTING  REFORMS 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  31 
Congressmen  who  have  joined  with  me 
today  in  introducing  legislation  to 
tighten  Federal  controls  on  the  prepara- 
tion and  release  of  credit  reports. 

This  bill  would  amend  and  strengthen 
the  Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act  passed 
in  1970  which  has  failed  to  adequately 
protect  a  person's  right  to  privacy. 

Under  current  law  investigative  agen- 
cies produce  millions  of  credit  reports  a 
year  with  virtual  immunity  from  libel  or 
slander  suits,  even  though  many  of  these 
reports  contain  serious  errors.  When  an 
individual  applies  for  a  job,  insurance  or 
even  apartment  rental,  he  stands  a  good 
chance  of  being  Investigated  without 
ever  knowing  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
law  which  prevents  an  investigative 
agency  from  reselling  these  reports  over 
and  over  again.  This  practice  consti- 
tutes a  very  dangerous  threat  to  our  right 
of  privacy  and  free  speech. 

My  bill  would  correct  these  gaps  in  the 
law  by  setting  up  stricter  procedures  for 
both  "investigative  consumer  reports" 
and  "consumer  reports."  An  "investiga- 
tive report"  deals  with  a  person's  moral 
character,  life  style,  personal  traits  and 
reputation.  A  "consumer  report"  is  a 
simple  credit  check  of  one's  financial 
situation  and  credit  rating. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  In- 
vestigative report,  the  company  or  em- 
ployer requesting  this  report  must  first 
obtain  the  consumer's  written  consent. 
The  report  is  then  sent  simultaneously 
to  both  the  company  and  the  consumer. 
In  the  credit  check,  the  company  must 
inform  a  person  in  writing  within  3  days 
that  a  report  may  be  made.  The  con- 
sumer has  the  option  to  ask  for  a  copy 
of  the  completed  dossier. 

For  both  types  of  reports,  the  individ- 
ual has  the  right  to  correct  any  report- 
ing error  or  misrepresentation. 

The  credit  reform  bill  would  also  rec- 
ognize a  new  Federal  "cause  of  action" 
allowing  the  consumer  to  sue  any  report- 
ing firm  that  "negligently  or  maliciously 
publishes  any  untrue  statement  or  rep- 
resentation." Civil  penalties  would  in- 
clude a  minimum  of  $1,000  or  actual 
damages,  whichever  is  greater,  plus  puni- 
tive damages.  This  provision  would 
abolish  the  doctrine  of  conditional  privi- 
lege which  rests  on  a  showing  of  malice 
and  would  include  negligence  as  grounds 
for  suit. 
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Finally,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
create  a  board  of  examiners  to  regulate 
the  credit  reporting  industry.  The  board 
would  establish  Federal  standards  for 
licensing  credit  investigators  and  carry 
subpena  powers  to  probe  into  credit  re- 
porting practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  bill  will  ef- 
fectively stop  the  release  of  reports  that 
brand  a  person  as  immoral  or  irrespon- 
sible CHI  the  basis  of  hearsay  or  some  per- 
sonal grudge  against  the  individual. 

Cosponsors  of  the  credit  reporting 
amendments  are  Ms.  Abzug.  Mr.  Bo- 
LAND,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mrs.  Burke  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
DoNOHUE,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Eckhardt, 
Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mrs.  Grasso, 
Mrs.  Griffiths,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr. 
Helstoski.  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Mathis  of 
Greorgia,  Mr.  Moorhead,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Sandman,  Mr.  Thrnan, 
Mr.  Waldie,  Mrs  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Yatron,  and  Mr.  O'Hara. 

The  analysis  of  the  bill  follows: 

Analysis  of  CREnrr  Reporting  Bill 
The  Pair  Credit  Reporting  Act  speaks  in 
terms  of  Investigative  consumer  reports  and 
consumer  reports.  The  Investigative  con- 
sumer reports  used  to  emphasis  on  his  char- 
acter, general  reputation,  personal  character- 
istics and  mode  of  living.  The  consumer  re- 
port deals  with  a  person's  financial  standing 
and  credit  rating  within  the  community. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  Is  a  technical  amend- 
ment 

Section  2  prohibits  a  person  from  procur- 
ing or  causing  to  be  prepared  an  Investiga- 
tive report  unless 

( 1 )  he  clearly  and  accurately  discloses  that 
a  report  Including  Information  as  to  a  per- 
son's character,  general  reputation,  personal 
characteristic  and  mode  of  living  wUl  be 
made, 

(2)  he  Informs  the  person  In  writing  not 
later  than  three  days  after  the  date  in  which 
the  report  is  requested,  and 

(3)  he  obtains  a  statement  signed  by  the 
consumer  on  whom  the  report  is  prepared 
allowing  such  party  to  obtain  such  report. 

The  investigating  agency  must  transmit  a 
copy  of  the  completed  report  to  the  con- 
sumer at  the  time  It  furnishes  it  to  its  client. 
The  bill  contains  a  clause  which  prohibits 
an  investigating  agency  from  forcing  the 
consumer  to  waive  his  right  to  receive  the 
report. 

The  consumer  is  given  an  absolute  right 
to  transmit  to  the  consumer  reporting  agency 
evidence  which  would  correct  an  error  or 
misrepresentation  in  the  report. 

Lastly  no  person  will  be  held  liable  under 
the  act  If  he  shows  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  that  he  maintained  reasonable 
procedure  to  issue  compliance  with  the  law. 

Section  three  deals  with  the  consumer 
report.  It  states  that  a  person  may  not  pro- 
cure or  cause  to  be  prepared  a  consumer 
report  unless  (1)  it  is  clearly  and  accurately 
disclosed  to  the  consumer  that  such  a  report 
may  be  made  (2)  not  later  than  three  days 
after  the  date  on  which  it  was  requested  (3) 
Includes  a  statement  informing  the  con- 
sumer he  has  a  right  to  request  additional 
disclosures. 

The  consumer  has  the  right  to  request  to 
see  a  copy  of  the  report  and  It  must  be  fur- 
nished to  him  by  the  consumer  reporting 
agency  within  a  reasonable  time  after  his 
written  request.  The  consumer  may  not 
waive  his  right  to  request  such  a  report.  He 
also  has  the  right  to  submit  evidence  to 
correct  a  misstatement  or  error. 

Section  four  contains  a  federal  cause  of 
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action  to  be  lised  against  credit  reporting 
agencies  that  publish  untrue  statements.  It 
is  exactly  lUse  the  present  libel  law  except 
that  It  removes  the  conditional  prlvUege  re- 
quiring malice  which  credit  reporting  agen- 
cies not  utUize  to  avoid  UabUlty. 

Section  five  adds  a  new  title  to  the  law 
which  wlU  require  federal  licensing  of  those 
who  work  as  credit  Investigators.  The  Presi- 
dent is  directed  to  esUbllsh  a  Board  of  Con- 
sumer Investigator  Examiners  which  will 
set  up  appropriate  examinations  and  licens- 
ing procedures  for  the  credit  investigators. 

The  Board  shaU  issue  a  license  to  engage 
In  this  type  of  activity  to  a  person  who  Is 
(1)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  (2)  at 
least  18  years  of  age,  (3)  is  of  good  moral 
character,  (4)  has  passed  any  examination 
prescribed  by  the  Board. 

The  Board  may  hold  hearings  to  carry  out 
Its  function  and  has  subponea  power  to  call 
witnesses.  It  may  refuse  to  issue  or  revoke  a 
license  if  it  finds  the  holder  or  applicant 
(1)  has  been  convioted  of  a  felony  or  mis- 
demeanor Involving  moral  turpitude  (2)  or 
engaged  in  unethical  activity. 

There  is  a  provision  for  sanction,  and 
proper  due  process  procedures. 


KOSCIUSZKO  HOME  NATIONAL  ME- 
MORIAL GIVES  SPECIAL  SIGNIFI- 
CANCE TO  227TH  ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 12  is  the  227th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko,  the  great 
Revolutionary  War  hero,  who  fought  for 
freedom  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Tadeusz  Andrzej  Bonawentura  Kos- 
ciuszko was  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
of  the  Polish  patriots  who  contributed  to 
the  American  struggle  for  independence 
a  much-needed  scientific  knowledge  of 
military  engineering  and  an  unwavering 
enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  freedom. 

As  one  of  those  deeply  involved  in  the 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  92d  Congress 
to  ofiScially  designate  the  Kosciuszko 
Home  in  Philadelphia  as  a  National  Me- 
morial, this  occasion  is  of  special  signifi- 
cance to  me.  It  is  important  for  Ameri- 
cans to  remain  aware  of  the  fact  that 
American  greatness  is  the  result  of  vital 
contributions  made  by  all  of  our  ethnic 
groups  and  certainly  the  outstanding 
contributions  of  Polish-Americans  to  the 
growth  and  advancement  of  our  country 
merits  the  recognition  that  has  now  been 
officially  extended  through  designation  of 
the  Kosciuszko  Home  as  a  National 
Memorial. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  First  Partition 
in  1772,  Poland  was  divided  up  among 
its  greedy  neighbor-states,  with  conniv- 
ance and  cooperation  of  certain  Polish 
nobles,  and  at  the  expense  of  any  Polish 
citizens  hostile  to  its  purpose.  The  same 
spirit  prevailed  in  England,  where  the 
government  was  bent  upon  a  policy  of 
bleeding  dry  its  American  Colonies,  in 
the  interest  of  British  nobility,  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  people. 

Against  the  tyranny  of  the  Polish 
partition,  a  large  number  of  Polish 
arL'Jtocrats  and  gentry  offered  open  re- 
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sistance,  and  for  so  doing  were  driven 
from  their  homeland.  Siding  with  the 
patriots,  Kosciuszko  became  an  exile  in 
search  of  justice  far  from  home. 

Abandoning  his  commission  in  the 
royal  Polish  forces,  he  left  his  homeland 
temporarily  to  serve  under  Washington 
in  the  American  response  to  British 
oppression.  As  a  military  engineer  of 
some  consequence,  he  was  welcomed  with 
open  arms  by  the  Continental  Army.  He 
was  first  employed  in  designing  the  de- 
fenses on  the  Delaware  River,  the  success 
of  which  gained  for  him  a  colonel's  com- 
mission and  appointment  to  the  staff  of 
General  Gates  at  Ticonderoga.  He  was 
the  major  adviser  in  fortification  of 
Mount  Defiance  at  Ticonderoga,  and  the 
failure  to  follow  his  ad'dce  in  defense  of 
the  post  was  responsible  for  its  capture 
by  the  British. 

The  American  defeat  of  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga,  which  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  entrance  of  France  into  the  war 
on  the  American  side,  was  in  part  the 
result  of  Kosciuszko's  counsel,  and  the 
construction  of  American  fortifications 
at  West  Point  was  in  accordance  with  his 
design.  Transferred  to  North  Carolina, 
Kosciuszko  served  as  chief  of  engineers 
and  transportation  officer  under  Gen- 
eral Greene,  who  praised  him  for  his  part 
In  the  rout  of  British  forces  in  the  area. 

The  fortification  of  the  Heights  of 
West  Point  was  Kosciuszko's  most  im- 
portant undertaking  in  America.  To 
maintain  West  Point  meant  to  command 
the  Hudson,  and  in  the  words  of  General 
Washington : 

The  Hudson  River  was  Indispensably 
essential  to  preserve  the  communication 
between  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Southern 
States. 

In  the  midst  of  difficulties  similar  to 
those  of  Valley  Forge,  Kosciuszko  labored 
for  over  2  years,  and  within  that  time 
made  West  Point  impregnable.  General 
Armstrong  wrote: 

Kosciuszko's  merit  lies  in  this,  that  he  gave 
the  fortifications  such  strength  they  fright- 
ened the  enemy  from  all  temptation  of  even 
trying  to  take  the  Highlands. 

Hailed  as  a  hero  by  Americans  in  gen- 
eral, and  honored  on  every  side  for  his 
contributions  to  American  Independence. 
Kosciuszko  returned  to  Poland  in  1784. 
and  was  soon  involved  in  the  heroic 
struggle  for  Polish  independence.  Here 
he  was  defeated  by  overwhelming  odds — 
but  his  name  looms  large  in  Polish  his- 
tory, as  in  American  history,  despite  de- 
feat. He  was  among  the  bravest  and  the 
ablest  of  his  kind,  deserving  the  respect 
of  every  American  concerned  for  our 
record  of  National  accomplishments. 

Kosciuszko  spent  6  years  in  the  Ameri- 
can Army.  His  long,  faithful,  and  meri- 
torious service  was  recogriized  in  1783 
when  the  Congress  made  him  a  brigadier 
general. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  join  with  the 
American  Polonia  in  this  commemoration 
and  I  extend  my  greetings  to  the  PoUsh- 
American  residents  of  the  11th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  Nation  as  they  pay  tribute 
to  General  Kosciuszko  and  his  dedication 
to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
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HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
several  months  ago  I  learned  of  a 
dispute  Involving  the  administration  and 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
C(immlttces  which  may  result  in  the  ter- 
m  nation  of  a  very  worthwhile  program 
under  which  machine  tools  in  the  De- 
Department's  National  Industrial 
Et^ULlpment  Reserve  are  loaned  to  schools 
use  in  vocational  education  programs, 
this  program  has  not  yet  been 
funded  for  fiscal  year  1973.  a  freeze  has 
placed  upon  all  new  tool  loans,  and 
a  settlement  is  reached  in  the  near 
ure,  the  loan  program  will  be  com- 
pletely dissolved.  The  Brooklyn,  Ohio, 
sciiool  system  in  my  district  is  one  of 
adversely  affected  by  this  freeze, 
rhe  dispute  arose  last  year  when  the 
adpiinlstration  suggested  that  the  $2  mil- 
budget  for  the  machine  tool  loan 
be  shifted  from  the  General 
Administration,  where  it  had 
for  many  years,  to  the  Department 
Defense.  While  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ons  Committee  approved  this  change, 
House  committee  did  not,  and  so  the 
prbgram  is  now  in  limbo. 
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believe  it  is  senseless  to  have  these 
michlne  tools  just  lying  idle  and  gather- 
ing :  dust  at  a  time  when  they  could  be 
pu  b  to  a  highly  useful  purpose  in  helping 
to  educate  those  interested  in  the  ma- 
ch  ne  tool  trades.  For  this  reason,  I  have 
at  empted  to  Inform  the  interested  par- 
tie  s  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
anl  to  urge  that  action  be  taken  to  en- 
sure that  the  program  is  continued. 

would  now  like  to  insert  into  the 
RilcoRD  copies  of  several  letters  I  have 
sei  it  and  received  on  this  matter,  and  an 
anlcle  and  an  editorial  on  it  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer: 
[Prom  the  Plala  Dealer,  Dec.  15,  1972] 
Budget  Boo-Boo 
Vo|Ed  Shops,  Inclttding  Onx  Hksx,  SxjwwtaB 
(By  Robert  J.  Havel) 

Washikgton. — A  budgetary  blooper  by  the 
Wl  Ite  House  and  bureaucratic  bungling  have 
Izn:  )eriled  a  low-coat  federal  program  that 
each  year  helps  train  35,000  students  and 
po<|r  people  to  become  skilled  machinists. 

Cleveland-area  high  school  Is  one  of  the 
flr^  victims. 

'  he  program,  an  offshoot  of  a  reserve  of 
ma;hlne  tools  the  Defense  Department 
maintains  for  a  national  emergency,  Is  In 
danger  of  dying  because  of  a  goof  by  the 
Wt  Ite  House's  Office  of  Management  and 
Bulget  (OMB)  and  Infighting  between  de- 
fer se  and  the  General  Services  Admlnlstra- 
tloi  (G8A),  plus  sparring  In  the  appropria- 
tlo  is  committees  on  Ct^ltol  Hill. 

1  Towhere,  it  seems.  In  a  federal  budget  of 
than  $360  billion  can  be  found  the  less 
th^n  12  million  needed  for  the  program. 

'  "he  National  Industrial  Equipment  Re- 
serre,  created  In  1948.  was  used  extensively 
In  the  Korean  War  by  defense-supporting 
tat  ustrles  but  not  much  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

Etncfl  1968.  defense  has  had  a  program 
whrreby  tools  In  the  reserve  were  lent  to 
vo(  atlonal  training  schools.  The  program  haa 
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been  administered  by  OSA,  the  government's 
housekeeper,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $1.8 
million. 

The  government  got  free  storage  of  tools, 
while  the  schools  had  the  free  loan  of  costly 
equipment.  The  schools  had  to  pay  only  for 
shipping  the  tools  and  their  upkeep.  The 
tools  could  be  recalled  In  an  emergency  by 
the  Defense  Department. 

The  pool  contains  some  11.000  tools  worth 
about  $80  million.  About  8,000  of  these,  worth 
some  $35  million,  are  on  loan  to  399  Institu- 
tions in  44  states.  Porty  more  schools,  in- 
cluding Brooklyn  (O.)  High  School,  were 
awaiting  shipments  when  the  ax  fell. 

Early  this  year.  In  an  effort  to  tidy  up  the 
budget,  OMB  decided  that  the  program  was 
more  properly  a  function  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment than  of  OSA  but  in  preparing  the 
budget  OMB  did  not  include  the  program 
anywhere. 

"OMB  goofed,"  said  a  source  close  to  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  testimony  before  t^e  defense  appropria- 
tions subcommittee,  defense  sought  to  take 
over  the  program.  There  were  no  funds  In  Its 
budget  request  to  pay  for  It,  but  the  depart- 
ment said  it  would  scratch  up  the  money 
somewhere. 

"Privately,  though,"  the  committee  source 
said,  "defense  was  not  hepped  up  about  tak- 
ing it  over.  They  didn't  really  think  it  be- 
longed in  the  defense  budget." 

Neither  did  Rep.  Oeorge  H.  Mahon,  D-Tex., 
the  committee  chairman,  and  neither  funds 
nor  authority  for  the  program  were  Included 
in  the  House  version  of  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill. 

Later  efforts  in  the  Senate  to  put  the  pro- 
gram In  the  defense  budget  failed. 

So  the  program  is  dying  and  OSA  is  dis- 
charging 90  employes  who  administered  It. 

In  response  to  a  question,  a  defense 
spokesman  at  first  said  the  tools  now  at 
schools  would  be  recalled — which  would  seri- 
ously disrupt  training  programs.  Later,  how- 
ever, the  spokesman  said  the  tools  will  re- 
main at  the  schools. 

"Nothing  will  move,  because  there  Is  no 
money  to  move."  he  said.  "We  are  hoping  to 
get  the  money  to  continue  to  program." 

Out  of  the  program,  though.  Is  Brooklyn 
High  School.  A  letter  went  out  to  Brooklyn 
school  officials  and  39  others  in  a  similar  fix 
telling  them  the  program  had  ended. 

William  Pearce,  director  of  vocational  edu- 
cation at  Brooklyn,  wrote  Rep.  James  V. 
Stanton,  D-20,  Cleveland,  citing  the  hard- 
ship that  the  discontinuation  worked  on  the 
school. 

The  school  had  applied  last  May  for  tools 
worth  $30,000  and  was  to  pick  them  up  last 
month. 

Pearce  said  the  equipment  was  "desperate- 
ly needed"  and  Its  lack  would  "seriously 
deter"  his  vocational  education  program. 

Stanton  wrote  to  OMB  protesting  the 
dropping  of  the  program.  The  program,  he 
said,  "would  seem  to  further  the  work  ethic 
about  which  the  President  has  often  spoken." 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

Dec.  22,  1972] 

RzvivB  Vo-Ed  Tool  LKKctNo 

V3.  Reps.  William  E.  MlnshaU  Jr.,  R-23, 
and  LoTils  Stokes,  D-21,  should  use  their  In- 
fluence in  the  coming  session  of  Congress  to 
help  revive  a  program  that  allows  schools  to 
borrow  Defense  Department  reserve  tools. 

Both  serve  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  Mlnshall  on  a  Defense  sub- 
committee that  will  consider  the  matter 
when  the  93d  Congress  convenes  next  month. 

The  program  was  discontinued  this  year 
through  a  bureaucratic  mlxup  between  the 
White  House's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB).  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  Oeneral  Services  Administration  (OSA) . 

Operated  at  an  annual  cost  of  less  than  $2 
million,    the    program    enabled    vocational 
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training  facilities  to  borrow  the  tools  by  pay- 
ing tranqxxtatlon  costs.  The  government. 
In  turn,  received  free  stoimge  and  mainte- 
nance for  the  tools.  In  the  event  of  aii  emer- 
gency, the  tools  could  be  recalled. 

The  program,  in  operation  since  1958,  has 
been  used  by  339  Institutions  In  44  states. 
The  Cleveland  suburb  of  Brooklyn  was  od« 
of  40  more  schools  scheduled  to  participate 
In  the  program  this  year.  Without  the  tools, 
Brooklyn  school  officials  say,  their  education* 
al  efforts  will  be  seriously  hindered. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  end  the  program 
because  of  this  one  Instance  of  intergovern- 
mental bungling.  We  see  no  good  reason  why 
the  confusion  cannot  be  straightened  out  and 
the  program  made  operational  again.  Con- 
gressmen Stokes  and  Mlnshall  can  be  Instru- 
mental In  bringing  this  about. 

BsooKLTN  Crrr  School  District, 

BoASD  or  Educatiok, 
Brooklyn,  Ohio.  November  7,  1972. 
Hon.  Jamks  V.  Stanton, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Stanton:  We  need  your 
help  I 

We  had  scheduled  an  appointment  to  visit 
DIPED-SOP  (NIER)  at  the  Defense  Indus- 
trial Plant  Equipment  Center  In  Memphis, 
Tennessee  last  Monday,  November  6,  for  the 
purpose  of  screening  the  Inventory  and  selec- 
tion of  available  excess  property  for  loan  to 
the  Brooklyn  High  School  Vocational  Depart- 
ment. This  agency  is  funded  through  General 
Services  Administration  Property  Manage- 
ment and  Disposal  Service.  Mr.  W.  O.  Mears, 
Chief,  Management  Support  Office,  sent  us  a 
letter  of  notification  that  the  arrangements 
were  canceled  because  all  NIER  functions 
have  been  suspended  due  to  a  cut-off  of 
funds. 

Can  you  enlighten  us  about  the  problem? 
We  very  desperately  need  this  equipment. 
When  we  set  up  our  school  budget  for  next 
year,  we  were  anticipating  acquiring  an  esti- 
mated $30,000.00  worth  of  excess  property  for 
use  in  our  Vocational  Education  Machine 
Trades  Program. 

We  here  In  Brooklyn  have  Introduced  a 
very  fine  vocational  education  program  that 
is  now  In  its  third  year  of  operation.  Our 
community,  as  you  know,  is  made  up  pri- 
marily of  working  class  people  who  are  vitally 
Interested  In  having  their  children  receive 
vocational  education.  Close  to  50%  of  Brook- 
lyn Junior  and  senior  students  are  currently 
enrolled  in  vocational  programs.  When  our 
program  was  In  the  planning  stage,  our  tax 
base  was  an  expanding  one.  Now  the  reverse 
Is  true  and  we  no  longer  receive  funds  in  the 
former  amount. 

This  cancellation  will  seriously  deter  the 
vocational  education  in  this  school  district. 
With  our  curtailed  budget,  there  is  no  pos- 
sible way  we  can  purchase  this  equipment. 

Please  give  us  whatever  information  and 
help  you  can. 

Sincerely, 

William  O.  Pearce, 
Vocational  Director. 

December  6, 1972. 
Mr.  Rot  L.  Ash, 

Director.  Office  of  Management  oTid  Budget. 
Executive  Office  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Ash  :  Because  of  a  dispute  involv- 
ing the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
and  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees,  the  program  operated  by  the 
Oeneral  Services  Administration  In  whl^ 
machine  tools  In  the  National  Industrial 
Equipment  Reserve  are  loaned  to  vocational 
education  programs  in  schools  has  not  yet 
been  funded  for  Fiscal  Tear  1978. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  recommended  that  the 
approximately  $2  million  allotted  for  the 
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program  be  shifted  from  the  GSA  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget.  The  Senate 
approved  this  shift,  but  the  House  Defense 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  refused  to 
allow  this  program  to  become  a  part  of  the 
defense  budget.  As  a  result,  the  program  has 
come  to  a  halt  and  a  hold  has  been  placed 
on  all  machine  tools  loans. 

My  concern  over  this  program  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  Ohio,  a 
community  in  my  District  which  offers  an 
excellent  vocational  education  program  to 
Its  high  school  students,  had  been  scheduled 
to  receive  some  twenty  pieces  of  desperately 
needed  equipment  from  the  NIER  Just  this 
past  month.  School  officials  began  the  process 
of  applying  for  the  tools  last  May  and  were 
scheduled  to  visit  the  Defense  Industrial 
Plant  Equipment  Center  In  Memphis  on 
November  6  to  choose  their  equipment  when, 
at  the  last  minute,  their  appointment  was 
canceled. 

Brooklyn's  need  for  this  machinery  Is  great. 
Almost  half  of  their  Junior  and  senior  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  the  vocational  educa- 
tion program,  and  their  tight  budget  makes 
It  Impossible  for  them  to  purchase  this 
equipment.  The  shame  of  this  situation  is 
that  the  machinery  Is  available  and  Is  now 
sitting  Idle  In  government  warehouses.  How 
senseless  It  Is  that  because  of  a  bureaucratic 
dispute,  this  machinery  is  Just  gathering 
dust  at  a  time  when  it  cotild  be  put  to  a 
highly  constructive  purpose  in  training  high 
school  students. 

In  no  way  can  these  machine  to<d  loans, 
which  cost  the  government  very  little  and 
benefit  the  nation  so  much,  be  viewed  as 
being  in  conflict  with  any  Administration 
policy,  and  Indeed,  they  would  seem  to  fur- 
ther the  "work  ethic"  about  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  often  spoken.  I  am  certain  the 
Administration  would  not  want  to  see  so 
worthwhile  a  program  curtailed  because  of 
bureaucratic  In-flghtlng  and  penny-pinching 
in  the  extreme.  Thus  I  urge  that  you  use 
your  Influence  to  put  and  end  to  the  disputes 
which  have  hampered  these  loans. 
Sincerely, 

James  V.  Stanton, 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C.,  January  4, 1973 
Hon.  James  V.  Stanton, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stanton:  This  refers  to  your 
letter  to  Mr.  Ash  of  December  5,  1972,  con- 
cerning the  National  Industrial  Equipment 
Reserve  program  which  involves  loans  of 
machine  tools  to  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. 

The  President's  1973  Budget  proposed  thaj; 
funding  for  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  NIER  program  be  shifted  from  the  Oen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  In  reviewing  the  1973 
budget  proposals  we  concluded  that  this  was 
not  a  high  priority  program  and  should  be 
subject  to  examination  by  the  Congress  as 
part  of  their  action  on  the  1973  Defense  pro- 
gram. The  budget  proposed  that  16  programs 
be  absorbed  within  existing  Defense  Depart- 
ment funds. 

As  you  know,  the  Congress  decided  not  to 
provide  funds  for  continuation  of  the  Indus- 
trial Reserve  program.  While  this  action  was, 
1  am  sure,  the  result  of  many  considerations,  I 
would  point  out  that  Mr.  Mahon  expressed 
concern  that  this  program  appeared  to  be 
based  more  on  vocational  training  objectives 
than  on  defense  requirements. 

In  view  of  the  congressional  action  leading 
to  termination  of  the  NIER  program  I  under- 
stand that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  con- 
sidering a  number  of  alternatives  relating  to 
the  future  of  NIER  and  other  Defense  equip- 
ment rsserves.  To  the  extent  that  any  of  the 
stockpiled  equipment  Is  declared  excess,  it 
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could  then  be  donated  to  educational  In- 
stitutions for  vocational  training  programs. 
I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

William  L.  Giitord, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 


House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  S,  1973. 
Hon.  Oeorge  H.  Mahon, 

Chairman,  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
H218.  The  Capitol. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  are  among  the 
Congressmen  in  whose  District  is  located  one 
or  more  vocational  education  programs  which 
have  applied  for  the  use  of  machine  tools 
In  the  National  Industrial  Equipment  Re- 
serve, but  which  did  not  receive  any  tools 
due  to  the  freeze  on  loans  effected  several 
months  ago.  As  you  know,  because  of  a  dis- 
pute Involving  the  Administration  and  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, the  machine  tool  loan  program  has  not 
been  funded  for  Fiscal  Year  1973,  and  It  may 
be  completely  terminated — a  process  that 
would  Involve  recall  of  the  8,000  pieces  of 
machinery  now  on  loan  to  some  400  schools — 
In  the  near  future. 

There  can  hardly  b%  a  more  worthwhile 
program  than  this  one.  Under  It,  over  35.000 
students  are  now  having  their  education  in 
the  machine  trades  enhanced  through  the 
xise  of  equipment  made  available  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Without  the  use  of  these 
tools,  many  vocational  education  programs 
will  simply  have  to  cut  back,  because  this 
equipment  is  not  available  from  any  other 
source  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Schools  can  no 
longer  participate  in  the  excess  property  pro- 
gram, and  the  selection  of  equipment  avail- 
able in  the  surplus  property  program  Is  very 
limited,  the  tools  that  are  available  being 
low  in  quality.  How  can  we  seriously  speak 
of  our  commitment  to,  in  the  President's 
words,  "work,  not  welfare."  at  the  same  time 
we  are  terminating  a  program  which  facili- 
tates the  training  of  those  wishing  to  become 
proficient  In  this  important  field. 

To  maintain  the  loan  program,  the  Federal 
Government  expends  about  $2  million  a  year. 
Yet  because  the  schools  Involved  pay  the 
cost  of  transporting,  installing,  and  main- 
taining the  machinery  they  borrow.  It  could 
be  that  the  Government  will  incur  greater 
costs  In  terminating  the  program  than  in 
continuing  It.  But  beyond  this  question,  the 
shame  of  this  situation  is  that  the  machinery 
Is  now  Just  gathering  dust  at  a  time  when 
it  could  be  put  to  a  highly  constructive  use. 

Now  the  question  is,  who  will  undertake 
the  task,  who  will  assume  the  responsibility 
of  ensuring  that  the  machine  tool  loan  pro- 
gram is  not  discontinued.  The  Administra- 
tion has  so  far  not  taken  any  action  to  save 
the  loan  program.  Attached  Is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  an  Administration  official  In 
which  he  blames  Congress  for  the  impasse, 
and  he  refers  specifically  to  your  opposi- 
tion to  placing  the  program  in  the  Defense 
budget. 

It  is  very  understandable  that  you,  in  your 
role  as  chairman  of  the  House  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  would  not  want 
to  burden  the  Defense  budget  with  an  Item 
that  for  years  has  been  funded  by  another 
agency.  However,  in  your  role  as  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  you 
can  of  course  act  to  see  that  the  machine 
tool  loan  program  is  funded  sometc/ierc  in 
the  budget.  Representatives  John  Anderson, 
Albert  Quie.  and  John  Brademas  have  al- 
ready initiated  legislation  to  continue  fund- 
ing of  the  program  through  GSA.  Whether 
this  approach  or  another  Is  taken,  we  can- 
not accept  the  notion  that  Congress  Is  help- 
less on  the  question  and  cannot  act  on  Its 
own  to  save  so  worthwhile  a  program.  In 
this  effort,   we  request  your  assistance. 
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Sincerely, 

Bill  Alexander.  M.C..  Bob  Bergland,  M.C.. 
Richard  Balling,  M.C..  Donald  Brotz- 
man.  M.C.,  Robert  Drlnan,  M.C.,  Ger- 
ald Ford,  M.C.,  Edwin  Forsythe.  M.C., 

Earl  Landgrebe,  M.C.,  WUllam  Maillard, 
M.C.,  Robert  MoUohan.  M.C.,  BUI 
Nichols,  M.C.,  James  V.  Stanton,  M.C., 
and  John  Zwach,  M.C. 


A  PUBLIC  EMPLOYEE  MERIT 
SYSTEM 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

or  WTOMINO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  time  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment lay  out  guidelines  for  public 
employer-employee  relationship,  and  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing the  "National  Public  Employee 
Merit  System  and  Representation  Act." 

The  major  purposes  of  this  projposal 
are  to  provide  public  employees  the  right 
to  self -organization,  or  to  refrain  from 
such  organization;  to  establish  equitable 
standards  of  hiring,  retention,  and  pro- 
motion; to  provide  a  grievance  proce- 
dure, and  to  allow  for  free  collective  bar- 
gaining; to  give  definition  to  "imfair 
labor  practices"  for  both  the  public  em- 
ployer and  the  public  employee;  and, 
finally,  to  establish  a  five-man  National 
Public  Employee  Relations  Commission 
tr  be  responsible  for  enforcement  of  the 

A  full  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HH.  4293 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Public 
Employee  Merit  System  and  Representation 
Act  of   1973." 

declaration  or  polict 

Sec.  2  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  public  employees  be  selected, 
promoted  and  retained  on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  fitness  without  regard  to  sex,  race,  re- 
ligion or  political  or  organizational  affilia- 
tion, and  that  they  be  afforded  the  rights 
to  which  all  employees  working  in  a  free, 
democratic  society   are  entitled. 

(b)  The  failure  by  some  public  employere 
to  establish  and  maintain  merit  systems,  the 
denial  by  some  public  employers  of  the  right 
of  public  employees  to  form,  Join,  and  par- 
ticipate In  employee  organizations  of  their 
own  choosing,  and  the  refusal  by  some  pub- 
lic employers  to  adopt  laws  and  procedures 
for  employee  representation  deprive  public 
employees  of  the  effective  exercise  of  rights 
guaranteed  under  the  Constitution,  deprive 
the  public  and  employees  of  a  fair  and  ef- 
ficient government  service,  and  also  leads 
to  strikes  and  other  forms  of  strife  and  un- 
rest with  the  consequence  effect  or  obstruct- 
ing the  fiow  of  commerce  thereby  denying 
the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  rights  protected  by  the  Constitution 
and  Interfering  with  the  normal  and  neces- 
sary operations  of  government. 

(c)  Experience  in  public  personnel  ad- 
ministration has  proven  that  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  employees,  and  particularly 
the  disadvantaged,  are  better  protected  and 
their  civil  rights  enhanced  by  providing  op- 
portunities for  appointment,  advancement, 
and  protection  of  employment  through  merit 
systems. 

(d)  It  also  has  been  proven  that  protec- 
tion by  law  of  the  rights  of  eo^loyees  to 
form.  Join,  and  participate  in  employee  or- 
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gan:  Eatlons  of  their  cholee  and  to  bargain 
coU^lvely  protects  commerce  and  the  pub- 
thereln  from  Injury,  Impairment 
1:  iterruptlon.  Including  commerce  among 
States;  safeguards  rights  guaranteed  by 
Constitution;  and  promotes  the  flow  of 
srce  by  removing  recognized  sources  of 
and  unrest.  Protection  ol  these  em- 
ploy^  rights   encourages   practices   funda- 
to  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  em- 
relatlons    disputes    and    fosters 
relationships  between  public  em- 
ployers and  employees. 

It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 

United  States  to  rtJmlnate  the  causes 

substantial    obstructions    to    the 

flow  of  commerce  among  the  States,  to 

mltlpite   and   eliminate   these   obstructions 

they  occur,  and  to  protect  the  effective 

e  of  rights  guaranteed  by  the  United 

Cionstitutlon  by  promoting  the  eatab- 

Ush4ient  and  maintenance  of  merit  systems 

administration  at  all  levels  of 

,  and  providing  for  the  positive 

clpatlon    of    public    employees    In    the 

forrc  ulatlon  and  Implementation  of  person- 

)olleles  and  procedures  through  eollec- 

borgainlng  and  other  forms  of  employee 

representation. 

DEromnoNs 
3.  When  used  In  this  Act,  the  term— 
"public  employer"  means  each  State, 
each  political  subdivision  thereof,  In- 
ng  but  not  limited  to,  anv  town,  city, 
"~,   borough,  district,   public   or   quasi- 
corporation,  or  other  government  au- 
or  public  agency  established  by  State 
law; 
"public  employee"   means   any   indl- 
employed  by  a  public  employer  ex- 
(A)   Individuals  employed  by  the  legis- 
or  Judicial   branch   of   a  public   em- 
,    (B)    officials   elected    to   office,    and 
officials   appointed    by   the   chief   exec- 
officer  of  a  public  employer  who  de- 
\e  policies  to  be  pursued  by  such  em- 
In  such  employer's  relations  with  other 
c  employers  or  with  the  government  of 
7nited  States  or  In  the  administration 
and  local  laws; 
"employee    organization"    means    an 
-"'in    the   membership   of   which   Is 
of   public   employees   and    which 
one  of  its  primary  purposes  the  repre- 
on  of  such  employees  In  their  dealings 
public  employers  concerning  grievances, 
disputes,  wages,  hours  of  employment, 
Jther  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
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(4      "Commission"    means    the    National 
Publ  c  Employee  Relations  Commission: 

'collective  bargaining"  means  the  mu- 
^bllgatlon  of  a  public  employer  and  the 
repr^entative  of  an   employee  organization 
:h  Is  recognized  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lectlfe   bargaining)    when    in   disagreement 
employment      conditions,      employer- 
yee     relations      (Including     questions 
1  rnlng  wages  and  hours  of  work) .  or  any 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
sonally  meet  and  through  the  free  ex- 
;e  of   Information,  opinions,  and  pro- 
to  endeavor  to   reach  agreement   on 
in  dispute  in   good  faith  within  a 
le   time   and   to   execute   upon   the 
request  of  either  party,  a  written  contract 
Incoj  poratlng    any    agreement    reached,    but 
obligation  shall  not  compel  either  party 
to  any  proposal  or  to  make  any  con- 
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(6l|  "tenure"  means  the  granting  of  per- 
t  employment  status  by  a  public  em- 
to  a  teacher;  and 

'State"  means  each  of  the  fifty  States, 
Iflstrlct  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

BIGHTS  OF  PUBLIC  EMPLOYXES 

4.  Each  public  employee  has  the  right 

-organization   and   to  engage   In  col- 

bargalnlng  through  representatives  of 

c  lolce  free  from  Interference,  restraint. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

or  coercion,  and  the  right  to  refrain  from 
any  or  all  of  such  activities. 

EMPLOYMENT  STAKDAHDS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  to  receive  any  funds  from 
the  Federal  Government  which  may  be  used 
to  finance  any  program  conducted  In  a  State, 
each  State  shall  establish  a  public  personnel 
system  which  shall  be  In  effect  and  applicable 
to  each  public  employer  within  such  State 
and  which  shall — 

(1)  provide.  In  the  case  of  public  em- 
ployees, that  permanent  appointments,  pro- 
motions, and  retention  in  positions  be  made 
exclusively  on  the  basis  of  merit,  fitness,  and 
efficiency,  without  regard  to  sex,  race,  reli- 
gion or  political  or  organizational  affiliation; 

(2)  provide  that  the  right  of  each  public 
employee  to  freely  join  or  not  Join  and  be 
represented  by  an  employee  organization  be 
guaranteed: 

(3)  provide  that  the  right  of  an  employee 
organization  to  represent  Its  membership  In 
determining  terms  and  conditions  of  employ, 
ment  be  recognized; 

(4)  provide  (A)  that  each  public  employer 
shall  adopt  procedures  for  collective  bargain- 
ing which  shall  include  provisions  for  the 
adjudication  of  grievances  and  guarantee  to 
public  employees  the  right  of  collective  bar- 
gaining and  (B)  procedures  for  the  presenta- 
tion and  consideration  of  petitions  from  pub- 
lic employees; 

(5)'?>rovlde  that  each  public  employer  will 
provide  reasonable  assistance  to  employee 
organizations  Including  withholding  of  em- 
ployee organization  membership  dues; 

(6)  provide  for  the  establishment  or  desig- 
nation of  one  State  agency  which  shall  be 
responsible  for  public  employee  relations  and 
which  shall  (A)  have  the  power  to  hold 
hearings  and  Issue  subpoenas,  and  (B)  estab- 
lish appropriate  procedures  to  resolve  recog- 
nition and  representation  disputes,  to  assure 
adherence  to  the  law  by  all  parties  to  such 
disputes,  and  to  furnish  the  means  of  settling 
controversies  arising  out  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice charges  or  negotiation  impasses;  and 

(7)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  (A) 
a  grievance  procedure  under  which  a  public 
employee  who  has  in  any  manner  been  ad- 
versely affected  in  his  employment  bv  an  ac- 
tion or  failure  of  action  by  a  public  em- 
ployer, a  supervisor,  or  another  public  em- 
ployee shall  be  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing.  (B) 
a  tenure  system  under  which  a  teacher  em- 
ployed by  a  public  employer  mav  be  granted 
permanent  employment  status.  'iC)  a  proce- 
dxire  for  providing  the  opportunity  for  a 
fair  hearing  before  any  public  emplovee  may 
be  demoted,  suspended  or  dismissed,  or 
denied  or  deprived  of  tenure  or  status,  and 
(D)  a  means  for  protecting  the  rlehts  guar- 
anteed public  employees  under  section  4  of 
this  Act  and  for  resolving  charges  concern- 
ing unfair  labor  practices. 

(b)  (1)  In  order  to  oromote  uniform  and 
effective  public  personnel  administration  and 
to  facilitate  the  administration  of  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  and  prolects  under- 
taken by  public  employers  and  as  a  condi- 
tion of  receiving  such  aid  and  assistance, 
each  public  employer  shall,  by  July  1.  1975. 
adopt  a  program  complying  with  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  In  subsection  fa) ,  or  shall  give 
satisfactory  assurance  to  the  Commission 
established  under  section  7  of  this  Act  that 
the  public  employer  will  conform  to  such 
standards. 

(2)  The  Commissions  upon  finding  that 
any  public  employer  Is  not  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a),  may  or- 
der any  such  public  employer  to  establish 
a  public  personnel  system  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (a). 

(3)  Upon  a  finding  that  any  order  Issued 
under  paragraph  (2)  has  not  been  imple- 
mented, the  Commission  may  direct  the 
suspension  of  any  payment  otherwise  pay- 
able  under   the   provisions   of   any  Federal 
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program  to  such  employer  and  shaU  notify 
each  department,  agency,  or  instrumentaltty 
of  the  Federal  Government  from  which  such 
payment  would  be  received  of  Its  action. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  each  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Federal  Government  Shall, 
upon  receipt  of  any  order  Issued  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  suspend  the 
payment  of  any  funds  which  are  directed  to 
be  suspended  by  such  order  and  otherwise 
comply  with  the  terms  of  such  order. 

UKtTAIB  I^ABOa  PHACTICXS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice for  a  public  employer — 

(1)  to  interfere  with,  restrain  or  coerce 
public  employees  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
guaranteed  under  section  4  of  this  Act; 

(2)  to  dominate,  interfere  or  assist  in  tbe 
formation  or  administration  of  any  employee 
organization; 

(3)  to  encourage  or  discourage  membership 
In  any  employee  organization  through  use 
of  discriminatory  practices  with  respect  to 
hiring,  granting  tenure,  or  deciding  any  other 
condition  or  term  of  employment; 

(4)  to  discharge  or  otherwise  discriminate 
against  a  public  employee  because  he  has 
filed  a  complaint,  affidavit,  petition  or  given 
any  Information  or  testimony  regarding  his 
employment; 

(5)  to  refuse  to  bargain  collectively  in  good 
faith;  or 

(6)  to  fail  to  comply  with  the  policies  and 
standards  of  this  Act. 

(B)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice  for 
an  employee  organization  or  Its  agents — 

(1)  to  restrain  or  coerce  (A)  employees  In 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act,  but  this  paragraph  shall 
not  affect  the  right  of  an  employee  organiza- 
tion to  prescribe  its  own  rules  with  respect 
to  the  acquisition  or  retention  of  member- 
ship therein;  or  (B)  a  public  employer  in  the 
selection  of  his  representative  for  the  purpose 
of  collective  bargaining  or  the  adjustment  of 
grievances; 

(2)  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  a  public 
employer  to  discriminate  against  a  public 
employee  in  violation  of  subsection  (a)  (3) 
or  to  discriminate  against  a  public  employee 
with  respect  to  whom  membership  in  such 
organization  has  been  denied  or  terminated 
on  a  basis  other  than  his  failure  to  tender 
the  periodic  dues  and  the  Initiation  fees  uni- 
formly required  as  a  condition  of  acquiring 
or  retaining  membership;  or 

(3)  to  refuse  to  bargain  collectively  in  good 
faith  with  a  public  employer. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    COMMISSION 

Sec.  7.  (a)(1)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  National  Ptibllc  Employee  Relations 
Commission  which  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
five  members  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  section  5314,  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  executive  officers  of  level  III.  The 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  not  engage 
in  any  other  business,  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment during  the  term  of  their  appointment. 

(2)  Each  of  the  orlgnlal  five  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  for  terms 
of  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years  re- 
spectively, as  determined  by  the  President, 
but  the  term  of  office  of  each  member  ap- 
pointed thereafter  shall  be  five  years,  ex- 
cept that  any  individual  appointed  to  fill 
a  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  the 
vacating  member. 

(3)  Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
be  removed  by  the  President,  upon  notice  and 
hearing,  for  neglect  of  duty  or  malfeasance 
In  office,  but  for  no  other  cause. 

(4)  Any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of 
the  Commission  shall  not  affect  Its  powers 
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and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as 
tbe  original  appointment  was  made. 

(5)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  designated  by  the  President. 

(6)  Three  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  conducting 
hearings  and  investigations,  the  Commis- 
sion, or  its  duly  authorized  agent,  shall  at  all 
reasonable  times  have  access  to,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examination,  and  the  right  to  copy, 
any  evidence  in  the  possession  or  control  of 
any  person  being  investigated  or  proceeded 
against  if  such  evidence  relates  to  any  znat- 
ter  under  investigation  or  in  question.  Tp» 
Commission,  or  any  member  thereof,  sHall 
upon  application  of  any  party  to  such  pro- 
ceedings, issue  to  such  party  subpenaa  re- 
quiring the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  or  the  production  of  any  evidence 
in  such  proceeding  or  investigation  requested 
in  such  application.  Within  five  days  aft^r 
the  service  of  a  subpena  on  any  person  re- 
quiring the  production  of  any  evidence  In 
his  possession  or  tinder  his  control,  such  per- 
son may  petition  the  Commission  to  revoke, 
and  the  Commission  shall  revoke,  such  sub- 
pena if,  in  its  opinion,  the  evidence  required 
to  be  produced  does  not  relate  to  any  mat- 
ter under  investigation,  or  to  any  matter 
in  question  in  such  proceedings,  or  if,  in 
Its  opinion,  such  subpena  does  not  describe 
with  sxifflcient  particularity  the  evidence 
required  to  be  produced.  Any  person  may 
appeal  the  Commission's  revocation  of  a  sub- 
pena to  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  or  the  United  States  courts  of  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession,  or  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the  in- 
quiry is  carried  on.  Any  member  of  the  Com- 
mission, or  any  sigent  designated  by  the  Com- 
mission for  such  purposes,  may  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations,  examine  witnesses, 
and  receive  evidence.  Such  attendance  of 
v^tnesses  and  the  production  of  such  evi- 
dence may  be  required  from  any  place  in 
the  United  States  or  any  territory  or  poe- 
sesslon  thereof,  at  any  designated  place  of 
hearing. 

(2)  In  tae  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  sul(>oena  issued  to  any  person,  any 
district  coJrt  of  the  United  States  or  courts 
of  any  territory  or  possession,  or  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
the  Inquiry  Is  carried  on  or  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  such  person  guilty  of 
contumacy  or  refusal  to  obey  is  found  or  re- 
sides or  transacts  business,  upon  application 
by  the  Commission  or  any  party  to  a  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commission,  Its  member,  or  agent,  to  pro- 
duce evidence  If  so  ordered,  or  to  give  testi- 
mony relevant  to  the  matter  under  inves- 
tigation or  In  Issue;  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by 
such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(3)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  records,  correspondence,  documents,  or 
other  evidence  in  obedience  to  the  subpoena 
of  the  Commission,  on  the  ground  that  the 
testimony  or  evidence  required  of  him  may 
tend  to  Incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to 
a  penalty  or  forfeiture;  but  no  individual 
shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of 
any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
which  he  Is  compelled,  after  having  claimed 
his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  to 
testify  or  produce  evidence,  except  that  any 
such  Individual  so  testifying  shall  not  be 
exempt  from  prosecution  and  punishment 
for  perjury  committed  In  so  testifying. 

(4)  Complaints,  orders,  and  other  process 
and  papers  of  the  Commission,  its  member, 
or  agent,  may  be  served  either  personally  or 
by  registered  or  certified  mall  or  by  telegraph 
or  by  leaving  a  copy  thereof  at  the  principal 
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office  or  place  of  business  of  the  person  re- 
quired to  be  served.  The  verified  return  by 
the  individual  so  serving  the  same  setting 
forth  the  manner  of  such  service  shall  be 
proof  of  the  same,  and  the  return  pKJst  of- 
fice receipt  or  telegraph  receipt  therefor  when 
registered  and  mailed  or  telegraphed  shall  be 
proof  of  service  of  the  same.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned before  the  Commission,  Its  member, 
or  agent,  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  In  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  and  witnesses  whose 
depositions  are  taken  and  the  jjersons  taking 
the  same  shall  severally  be  entitled  to  the 
same  fees  as  are  paid  for  like  services  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication may  be  made  under  this  Act  may  be 
served  in  the  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
defendant  or  other  person  required  to  be 
served  resides  or  may  be  found. 

(6)  The  several  departments  and  agencies 
of  public  employers  and  employee  organiza- 
tions shall  furnish  the  Commission,  upon 
its  request,  all  records,  papers,  and  informa- 
tion In  their  possession  relating  to  any  mat- 
ter before  the  Commission. 

(7)  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  resist, 
prevent,  Impede,  or  Interfere  with  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  or  any  of  Its  agents 
or  agencies  in  the  performance  of  duties 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $6,000 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  adopt,  promul- 
gate, amend,  or  rescind  such  rules  and  reg- 
ulations as  It  deems  necessary  and  adminis- 
tratively feasible  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  Public  hearings  shall  be 
held  by  the  Commission  on  any  proposed  rule 
or  regulation  of  general  applicability  de- 
signed to  implement,  Interpret  or  prescribe 
policy,  procedure,  or  practice  requirements 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  on  any 
proposed  change  to  any  such  rule  or  regula- 
tion. Reasonable  notice  shall  be  given  prior  to 
such  hearings,  which  shall  include  the  time, 
place,  and  nature  of  such  hearing  and  also 
the  terms  or  substance  of  the  proposed  rule 
or  regulation  or  the  proposed  changes  to 
such  rule  or  regulation. 

(d)  (1)  There  shall  be  a  General  Counsel 
of  the  Commission  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Commission  and  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 5315,  title  5,  United  States  Code,  for 
executive  officers  of  level  V.  The  General 
Counsel  shall  be  authorized  to  Investigate 
alleged  violations  of  this  Act,  to  file  and 
prosecute  complaints  and  represent  the  Com- 
mission In  all  legal  proceedings.  The  General 
Counsel  shall  exercise  such  other  powers  as 
the  Commission  may  prescribe. 

(2)  All  expenses  of  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding all  necessary  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  Incurred  by  its  members  or  em- 
ployees, shall  be  paid  after  approval  by  the 
Commission  or  any  Individual  designated  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  Commission  may  hire  such  em- 
ployees as  It  deems  necessary  tar  the  proper 
performance  of  Its  duties. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  at  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year  submit  a  report  In  writing 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President  stating 
the  cases  It  has  heard,  the  decisions.  It  has 
rendered,  the  names,  salaries,  and  duties  of 
all  employees  and  other  Individuals  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Commission,  and  an 
account  of  all  moneys  disbursed. 

(f)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the 
Commission  may  meet  and  exercise  any  or  all 
of  Its  powers  at  any  other  place. 

MEItrr   SYSTEM 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  in  any  pro- 
ceeding adopted  hereunder  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  public  employers  to  enter 
into  agreements  vmder  which  appointments 
and  promotions  In  the  public  service  shall  be 
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made  on  any  basis  other  than  merit,  fitness 
and  efficiency  and  without  regard  to  sex, 
race,  religion  or  political  or  organizational 
affiliation. 

SEVXKABILITT 

Sec.  9.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  is  held  Invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  this  Act.  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  persons  or  circumstances  other 
than  those  as  to  which  It  is  held  invalid, 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

COMPENSATION  OF  COMMISSION  MEMBXKS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(59)  Members,  National  Public  Employee 
Relations  Commission  (5).". 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9")  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Public  Employee  Relations  Commission. ". 

AtTTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Skc.  11.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  12.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 


EXIMBANK  AND  SUBSIDY 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
23,  1972,  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin Included  In  the  Record  his  cor- 
respondence with  several  economists 
from  various  universities.  The  subject  of 
the  correspondence  was  the  thus  far 
fruitless  debate  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
activities  of  the  Eximbank  constitute  a 
subsidy  to  businesses  in  the  United 
States.  The  Senator's  criticisms  of  the 
Bank  rely  heavily  on  a  paper  written  for 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  by  Dr. 
Douglas  Bahi.  At  the  Senator's  request, 
the  university  economists  reacted  to  the 
Bahl  paper  and  a  "reply"  paper  by  Dr. 
Howard  Piquet.  It  is  clear  from  reading 
the  comments  of  the  economists  and  of 
the  Senator  that  the  i-ssues  raised  are 
unresolved.  The  economists  found,  in 
both  papers,  the  methodology  and  ap- 
proach weak  and  the  conclusions  sus- 
pect. The  Senator,  apparently  Ignoring 
these  comments,  restates  his  conviction 
that  Eximbank  constitutes  a  subsidy  to 
exporters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  very  seriously  misdirected 
his  attention.  Whether  or  not  Eximbank 
is  subsidizing  exporters  is  academic.  The 
issue  to  which  we  should  apply  our  at- 
tention is  the  fact  of  our  loss  of  com- 
petitiveness In  the  world  economy,  the 
decline  in  our  trade  balance  from  a  defi- 
cit of  $2.01  billion  in  1971  to  a  deficit  of 
$6.44  billion  In  1972,  the  very  serious  Im- 
pact this  has  on  our  people,  and  what 
we  can  do  about  it.  Eximbank  Is  only  one 
of  the  available  tools  for  resohing  our 
problem.  It  is  pointless  to  arpue  about 
contradictions  to  free  enterprise  prin- 
ciples. In  our  present  trade  situation,  we 
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ill  afford  to  indulge  in  the  luxuries 
iLcademic  arguments  raised  by  the 
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of  the  principal  reasons  for  our 
as  a  trading  power  in   recent 
yea|s  has  been  that  other  countries  have 
vigorous  trade  promoters,  selling 
products  of  their  economy  to  the 
d's    consumers,    while    the    United 
sits  tack  and  assumes  that  trade 
tak:  place  as  a  natural  course  of 
World  trade  may  be  a  natural 
phefiom  na  but  that  does  not  guarantee 
profitable  position.  We  must  realize 
the  world  economy  is  now  a  very 
combetitive  ball  game  in  which  the  best 
proifioter  wins. 

we  are  to  recapture  our  favorable 
balance,  we  must  stop  assuming  the 
marketability  of  U.S.  products.  We  must 
world  consumer  demand,  produce 
tihat  demand,  and  promote  our  goods 
competition  with  those  of  other  coun- 
Disjointed  incrementalism  is  not 
sufBtient.  We  need  an  arsenal  of  public 
poli(y  weapons  designed  to  promote 
experts. 
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this  regard,  we  should  see  Exim- 
as  one  of  the  needed  weapons.  This 
to  say  that  Exim  as  presently  op- 
can  do  the  job  outlined  above, 
so,  the  Bank  needs  to  be  expanded 
what  in  scope   and  authority.   In 
•  for  the  Bank  to  help  U.S.  enter- 
respond  to  a  realistically  assessed 
marketplace,   it   must   have   the 
for  long-term  financial  plan- 
I  very  much  appreciate  the  natural 
watchdog    instinct    that 
to  keep  everything  tied  to  annual 
I  must  say,  however,  that 
is  not  like  an  agency  operating  en- 
within  the  confines  of  the  U.S. 
.  It  should  not  be  if  it  were.  The 
needs  to  have  the  ability  to  make 
term  economic  decisions  in  response 
trends  of  the  world  marketplace, 
means  financial  plsmning  with  an 
perspective.  Only  with  this 
can  the  Bank  help  U.S.  ex- 
respond    to    world     economic 
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^cond  questionable  approach  to  our 
problems  was  annoimced  by  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
(  hairman.  Dr.  Herbert  Stein.  In  tes- 
timoi  ly  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  February  6, 1973,  Dr.  Stein  sug- 
that  the  United  States  might  have 
ir^pose  a  siurcharge  on  imports.  It 
clear  that  the  purpose  of  this 
is  to  force  a  more  conciliatory  pos- 
( in  some  of  our  trade  partners  in  the 
round  of  talks  on  the  international 
mone  tary  system. 

light  of  the  fact  that  our  oversill 

balance  went  from  a  surplus  of 

trillion  to  a  deficit  of  $4.1  billion  in 

the  use  of  a  surcharge  will  no 

strike  responsive  chords  in  many 

.  I,  for  one.  feel  rather  dubious 

the  credibility  of  such  a  threat 

if  the  surcharge  is  imposed,  the 

impact  on  our  national  Interests. 

particularly  concerned  that  an 

(friminate  application  of  a  surcharge 

its  greatest  harmful  effect  on 

with  which  we  presently  enjoy 

favbrable  trade  balance.  The  use  of 

punitive  import  policies  in  the  past,  such 
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as  the  blanket  10-percent  surchsu-ge  used 
in  1971,  had  disastrous  effects  on  coun- 
tries such  as  Canada,  Mexico,  Taiwan, 
Korea  and  others  with  which  our  trade 
relations  have  been  very  beneficial. 

Not  only  do  we  risk  cutting  off  our  own 
nose  to  spite  our  face  in  terms  of  trade, 
but  we  also  risk  a  serious  political  back- 
lash from  countiies  a'l  over  the  world, 
whose  imports,  although  contributing 
slightly  to  cur  tiade  dercit.  are  essential 
to  their  domestic  economies.  To  apply  a 
surcharge  on  their  products  is  to  use  a 
sledge  hammer  to  swat  a  fly. 

Of  couise,  some  reopJe  will  argue  that 
policies  must  Ire  applied  in  an  even- 
handed  way.  It  is  \  eiy  aprealing  to  argue 
that  we  must  t:eat  everyone  a' ike  in  our 
trade  policies.  This,  I  must  insist,  would 
be  unieaiistic  and  direct'y  contrary  to 
our  own  best  interests.  Why  should  we  be 
evenhanded  in  an  uneven  world?  We 
should  not  treat  all  countiies  the  .<^ame, 
simply  because  they  are  not  the  same. 
We  should  not  make  our  friends  the  vic- 
tims of  our  quarrels  with  a  few  coun- 
tries, nor  should  we  hide  our  intentions 
and  our  goals.  We  should  make  crystal 
clear  to  everyone  where  the  problems  are 
and  who  the  targets  are  for  punitive  ac- 
tion if  we  find  that  we  have  no  other 
choice  but  to  use  punitive  trade  policies, 
such  as  a  surcharge  on  imports. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  we  will  not 
find  it  necessary  to  use  the  import  sur- 
charge, for  it  will  surely  mean  higher 
prices  for  American  consumers.  It  is  a 
dangerous,  doub:e-edged  sword.  If  forced 
to  use  it,  however,  we  must  make  its  ap- 
plication realistically  relative  so  as  to 
minimize  its  negative  effects  and  maxi- 
mize its  intent. 


NO-FAULT  INSURANCE 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  a  concurrent  resolution  which 
would  make  it  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  93d  Congress  enact  immediately 
a  system  of  no-fault  insurance  to  govern 
interstate  motor  vehicle  accidents. 

Currently,  we  are  faced  with  a  crisis 
in  regard  to  automobile  liability  insur- 
ance. The  ever  increasing  cost  of  In- 
surance reflects  the  increased  cost  of  liti- 
gating civil  damage  suits.  Our  courts 
are  overburdened  by  these  cases,  and 
the  subsequent  backlog  in  our  justice 
system  means  injustice  for  all  those  con- 
cerned. 

Many  States,  attempting  to  effect  a 
solution  to  this  moimting  problem,  have 
adopted  no-fault  automobile  insurance 
laws,  which  have  been  successful.  One 
problem  has  developed,  however,  and  it  is 
this  problem  to  which  the  Congress  must 
address  Itself.  Specifically,  this  is  the 
"patchwork"  system  of  Insurance  laws 
that  are  proliferating  and  creating  an 
Inequitable  system  of  justice.  Since  we 
are  a  mobile  Nation,  engaged  in  much 
Interstate  travel,  it  Is  not  equitable  that 
one  State  have  a  system  of  no- fault  and 
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a  neighboring  State  not,  so  that  an  in- 
jured party  might  find  no  avenue  of  relief 
after  an  accident.  We  need  a  uniform 
system  of  liability  insurance,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  no-fault  be  that  system. 


GOVERNMENT    SERVICE— A    TEXAS 
TRADITION 


HDN.  AUN  STEELMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
th^  years  the  State  of  Texas  has  con- 
tributed manv  great  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties to  the  affairs  of  state.  The  list  is 
long  and  includes  such  notables  as  for- 
mer Presidents  Dwight  David  Eisenhower 
and  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson;  Sam  Hous- 
ton, U.S.  Senator  and  later,  Governor 
of  Texas;  Jesse  H.  Jones,  Secretary  of 
Commerce  under  Franklin  Roosevelt; 
John  Nance  Garner,  Vice  President  in 
the  first  two  Roosevelt  administrations 
and  a  Speaker  of  the  House;  Tom  C. 
Clark,  former  U.S.  Attorney  General  and 
a  retired  Associate  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice: Mrs.  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  the  first 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; Senator  Tom  Connally,  chairman 
of  the  Se.iate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee during  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
administration;  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker 
of  the  House;  Robert  Anderson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  the  Elsenhower 
administration,  and  John  Connally, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  imder  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Texans  have  been  in  every  facet  of 
Goverrmient  service  and  have  always 
worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  Service  is  a  Texas  tradition 
and  in  this  tradition  I  am  proud,  as  a 
Texan,  to  honor  three  people  now  In  top 
level  positions:  Mrs.  Anne  Armstrong, 
Counselor  to  President  Nixon;  George 
Bush,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee;  smd  William  P.  Cle- 
ments, Jr.,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Anne  Armstrong  is  the  first  woman  to 
achieve  the  rank  of  Counselor  to  the 
President.  In  this  position  she  has  full 
Cabinet  privileges  and  will  be  concerned 
with  domestic  issues,  especially  those  of 
interest  to  women.  She  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  came  to  this  position 
from  that  of  cochairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  in  which 
capacity  she  served  from  January  1971 
to  January  of  this  year.  Once  again  she 
achieved  a  first  by  being  the  first  woman 
to  ever  cochair  a  national  party. 

A  graduate  of  Vassar  College,  where 
she  was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
Anne  Armstrong  has  always  been  in- 
volved in  ways  to  improve  the  American 
standard  of  living.  Whether  it  is  in  the 
opening  of  a  one-room  school  near  the 
Armstrong  Ranch  In  Texas  or  in  her 
work  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Strat- 
ford Hall,  Robert  E.  Lee  Home,  Aime 
Armstrong  Is  concerned — concerned  with 
helping  other  people. 

She  Is  a  past  vice  chairman  of  the 
Texas  Republican  Party  and  was  a  na- 
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tional  committeewoman  from  Texas.  In 
1964  and  1968  she  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Convention  and 
served  on  the  platform  committee.  In 
1968  she  was  on  the  steering  committee 
of  Texas  Women  for  Nixon.  Anne  Arm- 
strong is  a  founder  of  Tops  'N  Texas,  an 
annual  statewide  awards  program  which 
recognizes  three  women  for  outstanding 
community  achievement. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Defense  Ad- 
visory Conunittee  on  Women  in  the  Serv- 
ices, under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  She  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  county  board  of  education 
in  Kenedy  Coimty,  Tex.,  In  1968  and  re- 
elected in  1971.  She  Is  a  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  Eagleton 
Center  for  American  Women  and  Politics 
at  Rutgers  University. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  is  determined  that  the 
Republican  Party  become  a  party  for  all 
people  and  is  working  to  achieve  this 
goal.  Her  other  priority  concerns  the  ele- 
vation of  more  women  to  key  Govern- 
ment posts  and  in  both  areas  she  will  be 
able  to  use  her  new  position  as  Presi- 
dential Counselor. 

George  Bush  came  by  his  political  In- 
terest naturally.  His  father,  the  late 
Prescott  Bush,  served  for  10  years  as  a 
U.S.  Senator  from  Coimecticut. 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate  of  Yale 
University,  George  Bush  became  active 
in  the  Republican  Party  upon  his  move 
to  Houston,  Tex.,  in  1959.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Harris  County  Republi- 
can Party,  the  largest  county  organiza- 
tion in  Texas,  in  1963-64  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  1964  Republican  National 
Convention.  He  also,  in  that  year,  made 
an  unsuccessful  bid  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
but  achieved  a  record  Republican  vote  in 
Texas  at  that  time.  The  next  2  years  he 
served  as  vice  chairman  of  the  task  force 
for  job  opportunity  under  the  National 
Republican  Chairman  Ray  Bliss. 

In  1966  George  Bush  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Seventh  District  of 
Texas  and,  in  so  doing,  became  the  first 
Republican  Congressman  in  history  to 
represent  Harris  County  and  the  city  of 
Houston.  He  was  one  of  the  very  few 
freshmen  Congressmen  since  1900  to  be 
chosen  to  serve  on  the  powerful  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

In  1968  George  Bush  was  reelected  to 
Congress  with  no  opposition.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  1968  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  and  was  chosen  as  one 
of  ten  surrogate  candidates,  authorized 
to  speak  in  Richard  Nixon's  behalf  dur- 
ing the  campaign. 

His  congressional  actions  were  con- 
cerned with  urban  affairs,  revenue  shar- 
ing, pollution,  bilingual  education  and 
setting  priorities  in  Federal  spending.  He 
urged  the  creation  of  an  Ethics  Commit- 
tee In  Congress  and  annually  made  total 
disclosures  of  his  own  assets  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House.  He  drafted  legislation  pro- 
posing the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Population  and  Family 
Planning  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Republican  task  force  on  earth  resources 
and  population. 

George  Bush  was  appointed  Perma- 
nent Representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  by  President  Nixon 
on  December  11,  1970,  and  was  unani- 
mously   confirmed    by    the   Senate   on 
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February  10,  1971.  He  served  as  Ambas- 
sador until  resigning  in  January  1973  to 
become  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  While  Ambassador,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
and  a  regular  participant  in  all  Cabinet 
meetings. 

William  P.  Clements,  Jr.  is  a  native 
Dallasite  and  a  graduate  of  Southern 
Methodist  University.  He  began  his  busi- 
ness career  with  the  Oil  Well  Supply  Co. 
of  Houston  and  remained  9  years  with 
the  firm  as  district  manager  imtil  1947, 
when  he  founded  the  Southeastern  Drill- 
in«  Co.,  now  known  as  Sedco,  Inc. 
Until  his  recent  appointment  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Sedco.  Mr.  Clements  as- 
simied  the  office  of  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  on  January  30,  1973. 

Mr.  Clements  has  long  taken  an  in- 
terest in  civic  life.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  five-State  south  central  re- 
gion of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  a 
member  of  the  national  executive  board 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  since  1969, 
executive  vice  president  and  director  of 
the  Dallas  Council  on  World  Affairs,  and 
a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Southwest  Center  for  Advanced  Studies. 
He  is  also  a  trustee  of  the  Southwestern 
Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Texas 
and  a  trustee  of  the  Texas  Research 
Foundation.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Blue  Ribbon 
Panel  in  1969-70. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  previously  had 
been  a  member  of  the  National  Petro- 
leum Council,  a  director  of  the  Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil  &  Gas  Association  and  the 
Indepehdent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  and  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Drilling  Contrac- 
tors. He  also  was  a  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  in  Dallas  and  the  Fidelity 
Union  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Until  last  week,  Mr.  Clements  was 
chairman  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
University  Board  of  Governors  and  on 
the  university  board  of  trustees  as  well 
as  several  university  committees.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
since  1965.  He  resigned  the  position  last 
week  to  prevent  any  confiict  of  interest 
that  might  arise  from  serving  both  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  university. 

The  characters  and  qualifications  of 
these  three  Texans  should  emphasize  the 
fact  that  those  persons  in  positions  of 
leadership  today  are  capable  and  strong. 
I  am  proud  that  these  three,  in  particu- 
lar, are  from  Texas  and  I  know  that 
they  will  serve  their  country  and  its  citi- 
zens in  the  best  of  Texas  traditions. 


WINT  SMITH,  FORMER  CONGRESS- 
MAN, PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
LATE  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  former 
colleague  Wint  Smith,  of  Kansas,  served 
here  with  much  distinction.  He  served 
with  Lyndon  Johnson  and  knew  him 
well.  He  recently  sent  me  a  copy  of  a 
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eulogy  of  the  former  President  which  I 
desire  to  Include  in  my  remarks. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  President 
Johnson  did  not  choose  to  seek  a  second 
full  term  in  the  White  House.  At  that 
stepping  aside,  hopefully,  the  war  in 
Vietnam  might  be  brought  to  an  earlier 
end. 

The  eulogy  by  Mr.  Smith  follows: 
The  Late  Ltndon  B.  Johnson 
(By  Wlnt  Smith) 

Whenever  a  President  or  ex-Presldent  of 
the  United  States  dies  almost  everyone 
stops  and  thinks  about  this  loss  to  oxir 
country  and  tries  to  assess  his  worth  for 
the  common  good  and  h\B  future  historical 
stature. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  death — coming  as  It 
did  In  the  midst  of  world-wide  news  of  the 
BO  called  peace  settlement  In  Vietnam — did 
not  receive  the  full  assessment  that  his 
death  would  ordinarily  have  received.  This 
Is  not  to  say  his  death  was  not  fully  ap- 
preciated by  all  the  news  media.  His  funeral 
from  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States  was 
most  Impressive  and  deserved  by  any  man 
who  has  been  President  of  the  United  States. 

Perhaps  no  President  In  our  history  tried 
as  hard  as  he  did  to  rectify  some  of  the 
Injustices  that  he  felt  had  long  been  left 
undone.  No  one  was  ever  elected  with  a 
greater  majority  than  he  up  to  the  time  of 
his  election;  no  one  ever  tried  any  harder 
than  he  to  achieve  social  Justice. 

But  no  President  was  ever  so  overwhelm- 
ingly elected  by  his  Party  and  at  the  end 
of  his  four  year  term  driven  from  his  office 
by  those  that  had  elected  him.  Being  forced 
from  office  was  as  tragic  as  Churchill's  de- 
feat at  the  end  of  World  War  n  by  the  un- 
appreciatlve  British  voters  after  Churchill 
had  led  the  world  through  the  dark 
days  of  Nazi  German  domination  to  a  vic- 
tory In  June  1945.  Yet  he  was  forced  out  of 
office  by  an  ungrateful  people  largely  due 
to  facts  beyond  Churchill's  control.  Jxist  as 
the  Vietnam-Kennedy  war  he  Inherited. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  burled  along  side 
an  unlcnown  little  river — not  mentioned  In 
song  or  story — by  the  slow  moving,  some- 
times almost  dry  Pedernales  lined  with  live 
oak  and  mesqulte  trees.  Many  of  our  Presi- 
dents lie  along  side  of  America's  famous  riv- 
ers such  as  the  Potomac  and  Hudson.  Lyndon 
Johnson  came  back  to  the  land  of  his  birth. 
Burled  among  his  ancestors  who  for  two  gen- 
erations before  him  earned  their  living  with 
their  hands  when  things  were  created  by 
hands  and  not  by  machines. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  rose  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  fame  and  fortune.  This  rise  was 
achieved  by  his  own  struggle  and  ability 
along  with  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  with  the  ability  to  be  in  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time — when  the  sun  would 
break  through  to  shine  on  the  favorite  area. 
No  one  In  Texas  would  dispute  the  fact  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  the  most  astute  poli- 
tician ever  developed  in  Texas  and  that  of 
course  Includes  Sam  Rayburn  of  Texas, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  who  served  longer  as 
Speaker  than  any  other  man  in  history.  And 
of  course  he  was  ahead  of  Jack  Garner,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  also 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  never  very  far  from 
the  heart  and  soul  of  hLs  beloved  hilly  Peder- 
nales River  country.  He  knew  the  details  of 
the  early  schools,  the  country  ceremonies,  the 
funerals  and  the  marriages.  He  knew  how  his 
neighbors  made  their  living,  the  sports,  hob- 
bles and  past-times,  and  he  full  well  knew 
that  many  of  these  customs  and  neighbor- 
hood values  had  disappeared. 

We  In  this  rural  crossroad  area  should  re- 
member a  few  facts  about  Lyndon  B  John- 
son, because  he  will  be  the  last  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  grew  up  In 
such  a  rural  country  atmosphere.  Lyndon 
Johnson  knew  what  the  smell  of  an  after- 
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ni  on  rain  can  do  to  a  parched,  drouth  strlck- 
et  countryside.  He  knew  the  dally  duties  of 
az  early  country  farm  life — milking  cows. 
ait  uttlng  farm  doors,  pulling  weeds  and  cut- 
tl  ig  cockle  burrs.  He  knew  what  the  sound 
of  a  howling,  thieving  coyote  meant  when 
tt  B  chicken  house  door  bad  not  been  closed 
at  dusk. 

He  also  knew  that  all  Texas  men  of  means 
W(  ire  White  Stetson  hats.  He  also  knew  what 
tb  Is  hat  meant.  Any  tail  lean  Texan  wearing 

White  Stetson  hat,  clad  in  high  heeled 
bcots  could  walk  Into  any  Texas  Bank  and 
pt  y  for  the  cattle  he  bought  without  a  letter 
of  credit.  Lyndon  Johnson  also  knew  that  the 
Wilte  Stetson  hat  was  a  symbol  of  courage 
ar  d  honesty  made  famous  by  the  Texas  Rang- 
er .  who  enforced  the  Law  from  the  Rio 
Oi  ande  to  the  Oklahoma  border.  These  white 
hi  tted  Rangers  were  to  Texas  what  the  Red 
C<  ated,  broad  brimmed  hatted  Canstdlan 
M  tuntles  were  to  the  people  of  Canada. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  saw  the  grave  side 
ce  'emonles  at  the  little  country  cemetery: 
yo  1  heard  the  guns;  you  heard  the  final 
rites;  you  heard  Taps  played  by  the  Army 
B\  gler.  But  stop  here  for  a  moment — to  me, 
th  ts  was  the  most  Impressive  part  of  sdl  the 
ce  emonles  In  connection  with  the  Johnson 
f  u  aeral. 

Jyndon  Johnson's  ancestors  fought  on  the 
8l<  e  of  the  South  during  the  Civil  War.  Just 
af  er  the  Civil  War  started  and  the  North 
ha  i  been  defeated  In  their  first  battle  of  Bull 
Ri  n,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  sister  of  Henry  Ward 
Be  Bcher,  one  of  the  leading  Pulpit  Preachers 
an  i  Orators  of  his  day  and  the  most  vehe- 
m(  nt  exponent  of  destroying  slavery,  came 
to  Washington  from  Boston  to  visit  her 
br  >ther.  In  the  evening  she  walked  from  her 
ho  tel  and  saw  the  camp  fires  of  the  Union 
sol  dlers  guarding  Washington.  She  returned 
to  her  hotel  and  wrote  the  "Battle  Hymn  of 
th  !  Republic",  which  song  became  the  of- 
flc  al  song  of  the  Union  Army  and  has  since 
be  ;n  sung  by  millions  of  patriotic  Ameri- 
ca IS.  and  strangely  enough,  is  still  very  pop- 
uli  ir  with  all  people.  Yet  It  was  written  for 
I  ause — abolish  slavery  and  unite  America. 

rhe  opening  lines  state: 

Ml  ae  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 

of  the  Lord. 
Hd  Is  trampling  out  the  Vintage  where  the 

grapes  of  wrath  are  stored  .  .  . 
anh  the  Closing  lines  of  the  poem  are 

As  he  died  to  make  men  holy,  let  us  die  to 

make  men  free 
Willie  Ood  Is  marching  on. 

■  ret  from  a  little  country  cemetery  on  the 
ba  iks  of  the  Pedemales  In  the  scrubby  hills 
Texas  this  song  was  sung  at  the  request 
Lyndon  Johnson  as  the  closing  rites  of 
funeral. 
'  'he  writer  can  think  of  no  more  fitting 
trl  )ute  to  the  memory  of  one  who  sincerely 
trl  (d  to  make  men  free.  Lyndon  Johnson 
kn  iw  what  the  song  said  and  what  It  had 
me  snt  in  other  troubled  times  of  American 
hUtory. 


F/(RM  BUREAU  POSITION  ON  BAR- 
GAINING LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
1^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1973 

At.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
a  while  even  friends  disagree.  On 
Jaiuary  30.  I  Inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sic  NAL  Record  an  article  by  my  esteemed 
frl  :nd  and  fellow  conservative,  Jcunes  J. 
Kl  Patrick.  It  dealt  with  proposed  legis- 
lation for  bringing  farmworkers  under 
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NLRB  coverage.   In   his   usual  incisive 
way,  Jim  got  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

In  my  years  on  the  HiU,  I  have  learned 
to  value  the  counsel  and  advice  of  my 
good  friend.  Matt  Triggs,  at  the  very  top 
of  the  list  of  those  people  in  Washington 
you  can  depend  upon.  Matt  usually  feels 
the  same  way  as  Jim  Kilpatrlck  but  in 
this  particular  case  he  took  exception  to 
some  of  the  conservative  columnist's 
views  regarding  Farm  Bureau's  position 
on  collective  bargaining. 

So  the  record  is  completely  clear  and 
the  position  of  both  of  my  friends  is 
understood,  I  am  including  at  this  point 
the  testimony  of  Matt  Triggs  on  the  Farm 
Bureau  position  on  collective  bargaining. 
It  docs  indicate  that  they  do  not  favor 
the  approach  that  has  been  advocated  by 
labor  and  other  groups  who  want  farm 
labor  considered  under  the  same  NLRB 
provisions  as  other  employee-employer 
relationships.  The  article  follows: 
Statement  of  the  American  Fahm  Bttwcaij 

Pedekation,    SrscoMMn-rEE    on    AcRictrL- 

TT7RAL  Labor  of  the  House  CoMMrrrra  on 

Education  and  Labor 

(Presented  by  Matt  Triggs,  Assistant  Legisla- 
tive Director) 
Re:  Farm  labor  relations  legislation. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  present 
Farm  Bureau's  views  concerning  the  enact- 
ment of  farm  labor  relations  legislation. 

At  the  most  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  in  De- 
cember, 1972,  the  official  voting  delegates  of 
the  member  State  Farm  Bureaus  recom- 
mended the  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  framework  of  law  governing  the  rela- 
tionships of  farmers  and  farm  workers,  pur- 
suant to  the  followmg  guidelines: 

(1)  Secret  balloting  by  workers. 

(2)  Prohibition  of  secondary  boycotts. 

(3)  Administration  by  an  independent 
farm  labor  relations  board. 

(4)  A  requirement  that  a  union  file  notice 
of  mtentlon  to  strike  and  an  option  to  farm- 
ers in  such  cases  to  defer  this  strike  by  call- 
ing for  arbitration  of  the  dispute. 

(6)  Exemption  of  small  farms. 

(6)  Preservation  of  state  laws  relating  to 
compiUsory  unionism  and  the  right  of  states 
to  enact  legislation  \n  this  area. 

(7)  Authorization  for  farmers  to  obtain 
damages  for  unlawful  strikes  or  boycotts. 

(8)  Provision  that  the  election  and  bar- 
gaining unit  shall  be  the  employees  of  a 
farmer  or  particular  categories  of  employees. 

(9)  Specific  prohibition  of  featherbeddlng 
or  any  practice  requiring  the  continued  em- 
ployment of  unneeded  workers. 

Bills  referred  to  the  Subcommittee  which 
would  most  nearly  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives are  HJR.  1689  by  Representative  Talcott; 
HJl.  10459  by  Representative  Veysey;  and 
HJi.  13981  by  Representatives  Leggett,  Qule, 
Ullman.  and  Teague. 

We  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
all  of  these  members  of  Congress  for  their 
Interest  in  the  subject  at  issue. 

We  support  the  enactment  of  any  of  these 
bills.  H.R.  13981,  having  bipartisan  backing, 
would  appear  to  have  the  best  prospects  for 
enactment.  We  shall  therefore  discuss  here- 
after major  provisions  of  H.R.  13981 — al- 
though many  of  our  comments  are  equally 
applicable  to  other  bills. 

We  do  not  Intend  the  above  endorsement 
to  Indicate  support  for  each  and  every  sec- 
tion and  paragraph  of  HJl.  13981.  We  recog- 
nize that  legislation  is  usually  a  compromise 
between  varying  points  of  view.  HJl.  13981  Is 
the  result  of  many  copjpromlses.  We  shall 
Indicate  in  subsequent  sections  of  this  state- 
ment a  few  of  the  points  at  which  we  believe 
consideration  may  appropriately  be  given  to 
modification  of  the  lar.guage,  without  Im- 
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pairing    the    balance    sought    between    the 
mterests  of  farmers  and  workers. 

a.   8ECRXT  BALl/OT  KIXCnONS 

We  support  the  right  of  farmworkers  to 
Join  a  union  and  to  determine  by  majority 
vote,  by  secret  ballot  whether  or  not  they 
wish  to  designate  a  bargaining  representative 
and,  If  so,  the  representative  to  be  designated. 
No  better  means  of  determining  majority 
choice  has  been  devised. 

No  such  right  Is  now  provided  except  In 
a  few  states  (Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Idaho,  and 
Arizona)  which  have  enacted  farm  labor  re- 
lations statutes. 

In  recent  years  fanners  too  often  have  been 
compelled  by  the  economic  pressures  of  mar- 
ket boycotts  to  decide  that  their  employees 
must  Join  a  union  and  which  union.  This 
is  a  responsibility  which  farmers  should  not 
exercise  and  do  not  want  to  exercise.  Deci- 
sions in  such  matters  should  be  made  by 
workers  themselves  through  secret  ballot 
elections. 

The  right  of  free  choice  by  workers  would 
be  provided  by  the  enactment  of  H.R.  13981. 

3.    SECONDARY   BOYCOTTS 

H.R.  13981  would  provide  the  same  defini- 
tions and  the  same  restraints  with  respect  to 
secondary  boycotts  for  agriculture  as  are  now 
provided  for  Industry.  The  language  of  these 
provisions  Is  the  result  of  long  and  careful 
study  by  the  Congress  over  many  years. 

4.    AOMtNISTRATION 

A  major  difference  in  the  bills  Introduced 
on  this  subject  Is  that  some  provide  for 
administration  of  farmer-farm  worker  rela- 
tionships by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  while  others  would  establish  an  in- 
dependent Agricultural  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

Administration  of  such  relationships  can 
■  be  effectively  accomplished  only  by  an  In- 
dependent Agricultural  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

NLRB  is  already  overwhelmed  by  a  rapidly 
growing  number  of  cases.  Case  intake  has 
Increased  as  follows: 

Number  of  cases  received 
Fiscal  year : 

1950    15,088 

1960    21,527 

1970 _.  33.681 

1971    37,212 

1972 41.039 

This  heavy  workload  has  resulted  In  sub- 
stantial time  lags  In  the  handling  of  cases. 
The  following  Information  has  been  provided 
by  the  National  Labor  Realtlona  Board. 

In  fiscal  1972,  the  median  number  of  days 
of  elapsed  time  between  the  receipt  of  an 
unfair  practice  allegation  and  the  Issuance 
of  a  complaint  by  NLRB  was  51  days;  the 
median  number  of  days  between  the  Issuance 
of  a  complaint  to  the  close  of  the  hearing  by 
a  trial  examiner  or  Judge  was  65  days;  the 
median  number  of  days  from  the  close  of 
the  hearing  to  the  Issuance  of  a  proposed 
decision  by  the  trial  examiner  was  an  addi- 
tional 83  days. 

Thus  the  total  elapsed  time  (median  num- 
ber of  days)  between  the  filing  of  a  charge 
that  an  unfair  labor  practice  had  been  com- 
mitted and  the  Issuance  of  a  proposed  de- 
cision by  the  trial  examiner  was  199  days. 

If  either  party  chooses  to  exercise  his  full 
appellant  rights,  a  year,  two  years,  or  even 
longer  may  elapse  before  final  disposition. 

This  time  schedule  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  Interests  of  both  farmers  and  workers. 
Settlement  of  unfair  labor  practice  cases  In 
agriculture  must  occur  within  a  period  of 
days  or  weeks,  not  months  or  years,  if  the 
procedure  is  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  parties. 

Any  statutory  enactment  for  agriculture 
must  provide  expeditious  handling  of  unfair 
labor  practice  cases  and  elections. 

The  most  Important  means  of  providing 
expeditious  handling  Is  a  separate  Inde- 
pendent AgrlciUtural  Labor  Relations  Board 
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with  Its  own  personnel  and  field  offices.  Its 
personnel  should  have  an  agricultural  back- 
ground and  a  familiarity  with  the  special 
character  of  the  problems  mvolvlng  farmers 
and  farm  worker  relationships.  The  motto  to 
be  posted  in  every  employee's  office  should  be 
"Let's  get  going — let's  do  It  today". 

The  second  requisite  for  expeditious 
handling  is  statutory  provisions  such  as 
those  set  forth  In  Sec.  6(a)  and  14(c)(3) 
of  H.R.  13981,  permitting  short  cuts,  innova- 
tive procedures,  and  special  handling  of  crit- 
ical situations. 

Separate  administration  of  farm  labor 
relations  cases  would  not  be  unprecedented. 
Railroad  and  airline  labor  relations  are  not 
administered  by  NLRB.  Further,  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Board  governs  labor  rela- 
tions between  federal  agencies  and  federal 
employees. 

5.  ARBTTRATION  PR0CEDT7RE 

Section  13  of  HJl.  13981  provides  that, 
when  the  parties  are  unable  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment, either  party  may  request  arbitration 
and  the  party  requestmg  arbitration  wlU  be 
bound  by  the  arbiter's  decision  if  It  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  other  party. 

This  concept  was  first  advanced  by  then- 
Secretary  of  Labor  Qeorge  Shultz.  It  repre- 
sents a  compromise  between  the  views  of  ( 1 ) 
those  who  oppose  any  restriction  on  the 
right  to  strike  at  harvest  time,  and  (2)  those 
who  realize  that  a  harvest  time  strike  can 
often  bankrupt  and  in  most  cases  financially 
cripple  a  farmer.  We  would  prefer  an  outright 
prohibition  of  a  harvest  time  strike — but  it 
appears  to  us  that  Section  13  represents  a 
fair  compromise  of  conflicting  mterests. 

There  will  be  occasions  when  a  farmer, 
with  many  thotisands  of  dollars  Invested  in 
a  crop  which  Is  ready  for  harvest,  may  be 
faced  with  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  de- 
mands. A  farmer  is  uniquely  vulnerable  un- 
der such  circvunstances.  No  other  type  of 
employer  can  suffer  as  heavy  losses  from  a 
strike  as  can  farmers. 

We  think  that  farmers  will  use  this  pro- 
cedure only  rarely.  The  price,  acceptance  of 
the  arbitration  award.  Is  high.  But  we  be- 
lieve it  should  be  mcluded  as  an  optional 
procedure  in  a  farm  labor  relations  act. 

6.  UNION  SHOP  PROVISION 

Section  14(b)  of  H.R.  13981  contains  the 
same  compromise  with  respect  to  union  shop 
contracts  as  is  contained  \n  Section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relatlans  Act. 

As  members  of  the  Committee  know,  Farm 
Bureau  has  long  opposed  compulsory  union- 
ism and  has  opposed  repeal  of  Section  14(b) 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  How- 
ever, we  realize  that  no  bill  which  mcludes  a 
national  rlght-to-work  provision  applicable 
In  agriculture  can  be  enacted. 

We  realize,  too.  that  if  no  legislation  is 
enacted  there  will  be  a  substantial  amount 
of  compulsory  unionism.  For  example.  In  the 
grape  and  lettuce  Industries  In  California, 
workers  have  had  no  opportunity  to  decide 
representation  questions  for  themselves.  The 
workers  In  such  iT^dustrles  may  be  satisfied 
with  the  unions  which  now  represent  them. 
But  no  one  knows.  Elections  have  not  been 
held.  If  grape  growers  who  now  have  con- 
tracts with  the  United  Farm  Workers  Union 
should  decide  instead  to  sign  contracts  with 
the  Teamsters  Union — or  if  lettuce  growers 
who  now  have  contracts  with  the  Teamsters 
Union  should  decide  to  sign  contracts  with 
UFWU — the  workers  would  have  no  statutory 
right  to  participate  in  these  decisions.  In 
either  case,  if  a  majority  of  workers  should 
prefer  individual,  rather  than  collective  bar- 
gaining, no  procedure  is  available  whereby 
they  might  seek  a  change. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  13981  would  pro- 
vide workers  a  right  and  an  opportunity  to 
decide  for  themselves  as  to  questions  of 
representations. 
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The  enactment  of  H.R.  13981  would  result 
in  less  compulsory  unionism  than  If  no  legis- 
lation Is  enacted. 

7.    AMllNDMENTS 

We  submit  the  following  recommendations 
to  the  Committee  with  respect  to  amendment 
of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  13981. 

These  amendments  would  not  disturb  the 
balance  between  the  confiicttog  Interests  of 
farmers  and  farm  workers,  which  the  au- 
thors of  H.R.  13981  have  sought  to  achieve. 

(1)  Section  14(c)  (3)  of  H.R.  13981  provides 
as  follows: 

"The  Board  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
administer  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with 
due  regard  to  the  special  characteristics  of 
agriculture  and  employment  m  agriculture." 

In  order  to  assure  that  the  statute  ade- 
quately expresses  the  need  for  expeditious 
and  innovative  procedures  so  requisite  in 
agriculture,  we  recommend  the  addition  of 
the  following  language  to  the  above  quoted 
paragraph : 

"and  particularly  the  need  for  expeditious 
action  in  the  handling  of  representation  and 
unfair  labor  practice  cases  in  agriculture." 

(2)  Section  2(3)  of  H.R.  13981  provides 
that  the  statute  would  be  applicable  to  any 
farmer  who  employed  more  than  five-hun- 
dred mandays  of  agricultural  labor  during 
any  calendar  quarter  of  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year.  We  suggest  that  a  better  test  of 
coverage  would  be  1,200  or  1.500  mandays  of 
agricultural  labor  in  the  prior  calendar  year. 

(3)  Section  8(a)(6)  defines  as  an  unfair 
labor  practice  any  action  "to  cause  or  attempt 
to  cause  an  employer  to  pay  or  deliver  or 
agree  to  pay  or  deliver  any  money  or  other 
thing  of  value,  to  the  nature  of  an  exaction, 
for  services  which  are  not  performed  or  not 
to  be  performed."  This  is  the  same  as  the 
language  of  the  comparable  provision  of  the 
NLRA.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  this 
has  not  effectively  prevented  "featherbed- 
dmg"  practices  In  Industry.  Agriculture  Is 
probably  the  most  rapidly  changing,  techno- 
logically progressive,  and  tanovatlve  sector 
of  the  economy.  Change  and  adaptation  are 
often  essential  for  economic  survival.  Any  ef- 
ficiencies of  change  result  In  benefits  to  the 
public.  We  therefore  recommend  the  inclu- 
sion of  more  effective  language  in  this  Sec- 
tion. 

(4)  Section  8(a)  (7)  provides  that  It  shall 
be  an  unlawful  labor  practice  to  knowingly 
employ  an  alien  unlawfully  In  the  United 
States. 

In  1972,  the  House  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Inmalgratlon  and  Nationalization 
Act  dealing  with  this  Issue.  It  appears  to  us 
that  this  Is  the  appropriate  way  to  approach 
this  problem,  rather  than  to  Include  it  in  a 
labor  management  statute. 

Further.  It  should  be  noted  that  most  em- 
ployers are  unable  to  distinguish  between  a 
U.S.  citizen  of  Mexican  ancestry  and  a  Mexi- 
can national  unlawfully  in  the  U.S.  Most  of 
the  latter  carry  documentary  evidence  (either 
forged  or  relating  to  another  person)  indicat- 
ing their  right  to  be  In  this  country. 

If  employers  were  to  be  required  to  care- 
fully check  the  status  of  each  prospective 
worker,  this  would  be  discriminatory  with 
respect  to  U.S.  citizen.";  of  Mexican  ancestry. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  this  provi- 
sion be  deleted. 

(5)  Section  8(d)  of  the  NLRA  provides  (1) 
that  neither  party  to  a  contract  may  termi- 
nate the  contract  except  by  60-day  written 
notice;  (11)  that  the  termination  notice  must 
Indicate  willingness  to  meet  to  negotiate  a 
new  contract;  and  (ill)  that  a  strike  or  lock- 
out during  the  60  day  period  Is  prohibited. 
Section  8(d)  of  HJl.  13981  while  otherwise 
similar  to  Section  8(d)  of  the  NLRA,  omits 
the  provision  prohibiting  a  strike  or  lockout 
during  the  60-day  period.  We  \irge  that  Sec- 
tion 8(d)  of  HJl.  13981  be  corrected  to  be 
comparable  to  Section  8(d)  of  the  NLRA  In 
this  respect. 
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8.    CONCLUSION 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
the  attention  given  to  this  Issue  by  the  Sub- 
committee. We  resijectfully  urge  your  favorite 
action  on  H.R.  13981  or  similar  legislation 
introduced  in  1973. 
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Mrs.  GRIFPrrHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
person  who  supports  equal  rights,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  comment  on  the  follow- 
ing two  articles,  which  were  carried  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  February  7 : 
Women's  Rights  Bm  Dies  in 
ViKGiNLA  Assembly 
(By  Helen  Dewar) 

Richmond,  February  6. — An  all-male  Vir- 
ginia Legislative  Committee  today  swiftly 
and  overwhelmingly  killed  any  chances  of 
the  General  Assembly  ratifying  the  proposed 
Women's  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  this  year. 

Although  a  hearing  on  the  amendment 
last  week  drew  nearly  1.000  women,  there 
was  no  debate — only  one  brief  ^eech — as 
the  House  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions killed  the  ratification  resolution,  13 
to  2. 

The  Virginia  rebuff  was  expected.  But  the 
margin  of  the  Committee's  vote  surprised 
some  legislators  and  doomed  chances  for  a 
revival  effort,  at  least  for  this  year. 

While  national  leaders  of  the  ratification 
drive  were  not  countmg  on  Virginia,  a  sur- 
prise victory  In  this  state — a  citadel  of 
Southern  chivalry — could  have  given  Im- 
petus to  their  apparently  faltermg  campaign. 

So  for  24  of  the  38  states  whose  approval 
Is  needed  for  ratification  have  approved  the 
amendment.  A  25th  state,  Mmnesota  is  ex- 
pected to  complete  ratification  formalities 
In  the  next  day  or  two. 

According  to  Common  Cause,  a  national 
citizens'  lobby  that  Is  working  for  passage 
of  the  amendment,  Virginia  is  only  the  third 
state  to  kill  the  measure.  But  It  has  been 
tabled  or  at  least  temporarily  sidetracked  in 
three  other  states  and  Is  reportedly  In  trou- 
ble In  a  number  of  other  states. 

Pat  Keefer,  who  heads  ratification  efforts 
for  Common  Cause,  said  she  is  still  hopeful 
that  ratification  will  be  completed  by  sum- 
mer. Prompt  action  is  considered  vital  be- 
cause no  amendment  that  has  failed  to  be 
ratified  within  two  years  after  congressional 
passage  has  been  enacted. 

The  measure — which  provides  that  "equal- 
ity of  rights  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  ac- 
count of  sex  " — sharply  divided  womens' 
groups  In  Vlrgmia.  Many  male  legislators 
were  left  "Just  wishmg  the  whole  darn  thing 
would  go  away,"  as  one  of  them  put  it  last 
week. 

Proponents,  who  Included  three  of  the  four 
women  members  of  the  140-member  Assem- 
bly, accused  the  opposition  of  distorting  the 
Issue  but  said  that  the  opposition's  well- 
financed  petition  and  letter-wrltmg  cam- 
paign was  too  powerful  to  overcome. 

Although  Vlrgmia  took  about  40  years  to 
ratify  the  womens  suffrage  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  General  Assembly 
in  1969  approved  a  state  constitutional 
amendment  banning  sex  dlscrlmmatlon.  But 
the  state  amendment  adds  language  saying 
that  "the  mere  separation  of  the  sexes  shall 
not  be  considered  dlscrlmmatlon." 
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was  apprehension  over  possible  loss  of 
facilities"    for    men   and    women, 
cofipled  with  resistance  to  the  Idea  of  wom- 
t>elng  drafted,  that  defeated  the  amend- 
In  Virginia,  said  House  Majority  Lead- 
James     M.     Thomson     (D- Alexandria), 
chairman    of    the    Privileges    and 
Committee,     voted     against     the 


mint 


en 

m< 

er 

Thbmson. 

Ell  ctlons 

mi  asure. 

'  liomson  made  a  point  of  Inviting  other 
Co  aomlttee  members  to  speaJC  on  this  Issue, 
bup;  none  did  so. 

separate  ratifications  resolution  Is  still 
technically  alive  In  the  State  Senate,  but  Its 
ch  ef  sponsor.  Sen.  Cllve  L.  DuVal  (D-Falr- 
fa::),  said  he  will  make  no  attempt  to  have 
tb  I  measure  called  up  for  a  vote. 

le  said  he  will  wait  until  next  year  when 
thi !  climate  for  ratification  may  be  better. 
Tt  e  entire  lOO-member  House  is  up  for  re- 
ele  :tlon  this  fall.  The  40-member  Senate, 
wtere  chances  of  approval  of  the  amend- 
m(  nt  are  stronger,  does  not  come  up  for  re- 
el* ctlon  until  1975. 

ileanwhile.  In  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
mt  mbers  expressed  relief  that  the  House 
co:  omittee  had  taken  them  off  the  hook  by 
kll  ing  the  measure  before  it  came  to  a  re- 
coided  vote  on  the  floor  of  either  house. 
A^ell.  one  less  bullet  to  bite,"  said  Del. 
Di  dley  J.  Emick  (D-Botetourt)  after  hearing 
of  the  Hovise  Committee  action. 

'  :'EACHix  Beats  the  Law — Virginian's  Lost 
Residence  Statxts  Rzstorcd 
(By  Joseph  D.  Wbltaker) 
Judith  Ryan  Ramlg,  a  teacher  at  Palrfax 
Co  inty'a  Moeby  Elementary  School,  has  lived 
all  of  her  37  years  In  Virginia  and  worked 
an  I  paid  taxes  there. 

1  lut  when  she  went  to  Oeorge  Mason  Uni- 
veiilty  on  Jan.  9  to  register  for  doctoral 
coi  rses.  officials  told  her  she  would  have  to 
pay  higher,  nonresident  tuition  fees.  It 
aeefned  that  without  having  left  the  state 
had  lost  her  legal  residence  In  Virginia — 
marrying  a  man  from  the  District  of  Go- 
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matter  that  Just  last  year  she  had  at- 
Oeorge  Mason  at  the   lower,  state- 
dent  tuition.  The  law  was  clear:  If  her 
had  not  lived  In  the  state  for  a  year, 
neither  was  legally  a  state  resident. 
/  f ter  a  barrage  of  protesting  letters  mailed 
'arious  state  officials.  Mrs.  Ramlg  now  has 
trlifmphed  over  that  law. 

was  furious,"  said  Mrs.  Ramlg,  who  re- 

a  master's  degree  from  Oeorge  Mason 

June  6  and  married  Ramlg  on  June  24, 

same  day  Ramlg  moved  to  Virginia.  "They 

me  this  archaic  state  law  which  says 

a  wife  must  take  the  domicile  of  her 

and  that  he  becomes  her  legal  guar- 
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an  out-of-state  s^zfdeht,  Mrs.  Ramlg 
sali  she  would  have  had  to  pay  «I80  for 
ecu  rses  that  coat  In-state  students  only  $70. 

1 1  the  heat  of  her  fury,  Mrs.  Ramlg  wrote 
1  hree  state  delegates,  her  congressman  and 

a  tate  senator  complaining  about  the  old 
Vlr  finla  law,  which  dates  back  to  the  ISOOs, 
anq  demanding  that  something  be  done. 

frankly  expected  to  get  the  runaround," 
sal*  Mrs.  Ramlg.  "I  didn't  expect  to  get  an 
Izni  aediate  response  to  my  letters.  I  was  al- 
rea  ly  thinking  about  giving  my  case  to  the 
Civ  11  Liberties  Union." 

1  o  her  surprise,  the  response  was  quick. 
In  teas  than  a  week  after  her  batch  of  let- 
ter was  sent  out,  she  started  receiving  phone 
calB  and  written  replies  from  Dels.  Warren 
E.  Jarry.  James  H.  DUlard.  William  H.  Moss 
anc  U.8.  Rep.  Stanford  E.  Parris  (R-Va.). 
all  assuring  her  they  were  Investigating  her 
coi  tplaint. 

8  [rs.  Ramlg  said  the  delegates  wrote  that 
the  f  were  asking  the  Virginia  attorney  gen- 
era to  look  Into  her  case.  While  she  was 
8tU  [  reading  letters  from  the  delegates, 
Oe4rge  Mason,  Director  of  Admissions  Lewis 
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J.  Aeblscher  called  Mrs.  Ramlg  to  say  the 
school  would  admit  her  at  in-state  tuition 
rates. 

Aeblscher  said  a  representative  of  the  at- 
torney general  called  him  and  announced 
that  an  opinion  had  already  been  Issued  to 
give  a  wife  an  opportunity  to  show  she  is  a 
legal  resident. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  William  Broad- 
dus  said  Del.  Dorothy  S.  McDiarmld  of  Pair- 
fax  had  asked  last  October  for  an  opinion 
on  the  antiquated  law.  The  attorney  general 
said  at  that  time  that  a  married  woman 
must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  rebut  the 
presumption  that  a  wife  takes  the  residence 
of  her  husband,  Broaddus  said. 

A  bill  has  since  been  Introduced  in  the  Vir- 
ginia General  Assembly  that  would  change 
the  law  so  that  a  woman's  residence  would 
not  be  affected  if  she  married  a  man  from 
another  state. 

State  Sen.  Adelard  L.  Brault  said  the  bill. 
already  cleared  by  the  Senate,  was  proposed 
after  numerous  wives  across  the  state  com- 
plained about  the  residency  law. 

During  the  two  weeks  she  corresponded 
with  her  congressmen,  Mrs.  Ramlg.  as  a  pre- 
caution, applied  to  and  was  admitted  for 
graduate  courses  at  the  Northern  Virginia 
Center  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in  Palls 
Church.  That  school  did  not  challenge  her 
residency. 

Yesterday.  Mrs.  Ramlg  and  her  husband 
sat  in  the  living  room  of  their  $54,000  split- 
level  home  In  the  Burke  Station  Square  sub- 
division pondering  the  fruits  of  her  victory. 

"My  whole  purpose  In  this  was  not  to  get 
Into  George  Mason  University,  but  I  wanted 
to  get  that  crazy  law  changed.  I  have  heard 
women  complain  about  it  for  years,"  Mrs. 
Ramlg  said. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  KNOW 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CAMTORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  whenever 
the  question  of  newsmen's  privilege 
comes  up,  the  question  of  the  public's 
"right  to  know"  must  also  be  raised. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  January  14 
discusses  this  question  in  depth  and  I 
would  like  to  call  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  have  also  in- 
cluded an  excerpt  from  the  court  ruling 
against  newsmen  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  articles  follow: 
Wht  a  "Right  to  Know"?  Old  Battle  for  a 
Pragile  Guarantee 
(By  Michael  C.  Emery) 

American  newsmen  were  being  thrown  into 
Jail  before  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  10  years 
old.  despite  the  First  Amendment's  under- 
scoring of  the  concept  of  press  freedom  and 
the  "people's  right  to  know." 

Since  those  early  days  of  the  republic, 
events  have  demonstrated  that  the  Pirst 
Amendment  guarantee  of  freedom  of  the 
press  is  a  fragUe  thing,  its  potency  largely 
dependent  upon  the  administration  in  power, 
the  makeup  of  the  courts,  and  the  support 
of  the  people. 

Even  the  birth  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  was 
marked  by  uncertainty  and  controversy. 

The  65  Pounding  Fathers  who  drew  up  the 
Constitution  in  1787  seemed  more  concerned 
with  the  mechanics  of  setting  up  a  new  gov- 
ernment than  in  protecting  the  people 
against   repression   by   that   government. 

James  Madison's  Journal  of  the  secret  pro- 
ceedings, published  53  years  later,  showed 
only  one  reference  to  press  freedom — a  mo- 
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tlon  by  the  delegates  from  Massachusetts 
and  South  CaroUna  "that  the  liberty  of  the 
press  should  be  Inviolably  observed." 

But  most  delegates  agreed  with  the  argu- 
ment that  "It  is  unnecessary.  The  power  of 
Congress  does  not  extend  to  the  press  "  The 
motion  died,  7  states  to  4. 

So  It  went  with  proposals  to  Insure  other 
freedoms.  Delegates  argued  that  there  was 
no  need  to  mention  rights  which  either  were 
assumed  to  exist  automatlcaUy  (religion 
assembly,  trial  by  Jury,  speech,  press)  or 
were  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  state  constltu- 
tlons. 

Thus  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  fin- 
ished their  remarkable  document  that  sum- 
mer in  PhUadelphla  with  no  BUI  of  Rights 

State  conventions,  however,  as  they  met 
to  ratify  the  Constitution,  called  for  restric- 
tive amendments  to  prevent  mlsconstrual  or 
abuse  of  power. 

Sharpening  the  debate  was  the  growing 
struggle  between  Federalists  like  Alexander 
HamUton  who  favored  strong  centralized 
government,  and  anti-Federalists  like  Thomas 
Jefferson  who  believed  the  new  nation  should 
be  a  union  of  states,  each  keeping  stronir 
local  control. 

Proposals  to  amend  the  Constitution  were 
part  of  a  scheme  by  states-rights  advocates 
to  weaken  and  discredit  it,  the  Federalists 
asserted. 

Nevertheless  drawing  upon  Virginia's  Dec- 
laration of  Rights,  among  other  sources.  12 
amendments  were  proposed,  and  10  even- 
tually were  submitted  to  the  states  for  rati- 
fication as  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  press  freedom  clause  went  through 
various  forms,  some  of  which  would  have  ap- 
plied to  the  states,  or  to  all  branches  of 
government,  not  Just  Congress.  As  eventually 
worked  out  by  Madison  and  others  in  a 
House-Senate  conference  committee  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  states  in  1789,  the  First  Amend- 
ment provided : 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

The  strength  of  the  press  guarantee  was 
soon  to  be  tested,  when  Congress,  controlled 
by  the  Federalists,  suddenly  drew  the  Issue 
of  national  power  vs.  Individual  rights  by 
passing  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts  during 
the  estrangement  with  France  in  1798. 

The  sedition  law  made  it  a  federal  offense 
to  "write,  utter  or  publish  .  .  .  any  false, 
scandalous  or  malicious  writing  .  .  .  against 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  or 
either  house  of  Congress  ...  or  the  Presi- 
dent" or  to  stir  up  exposition  to  any  lawful 
act  of  Congress  or  of  the  President. 

Charles  Holt,  editor  of  the  Bee,  In  New 
London,  Conn.,  was  fined  (200  and  Jailed  for 
three  months  for  casting  aspersions  on  the 
army  and  criticizing  the  mUltary  policies 
of  Congress. 

David  Prothlngham  of  the  Argus,  the  lead- 
ing opposition  paper  In  New  York,  was  fined 
$100  and  sent  to  Jail  for  four  months  for  re- 
printing an  article  from  Aurora,  edited  by 
Benjamin  Franklin's  grandson,  which  was 
uncomplimentary  to  President  John  Adams. 

Anti-Federalists  objected  that  the  First 
Amendment  prohibited  such  moves  against 
the  press.  But  they  suspected  the  fairness  of 
the  Federalist  federal  Judges  empowered  to 
try  the  cases. 

So  opponents  of  the  restrictive  laws,  led 
by  Madison  and  Jefferson,  relied  on  the  In- 
herent power  of  the  states  to  defend  the 
rights  of  the  Individual,  while  also  dramatiz- 
ing the  government's  political  persecution 
to  gain  public  support. 

The  tiirning  point  came  with  the  narrow 
election  of  Jefferson  as  President  in  1800. 
the  deciding  vote  in  a  congressional  runoff 
cast  by  Matthew  Lyon  of  Vermont,  himself 
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once  Jailed  for  writing  a  letter  to  a  newspaper 
accusing  Adams  of  "ridiculous  pomp,  foolish 
adulation  and  selfish  avarice." 

The  sedition  law  died  In  1801.  not  to  be 
revived  untu  World  War  I.  But  Its  repres- 
sions— 11  federal  sedition  trials  Including 
eight  Involving  new^apers,  plus  prosecu- 
tions at  the  state  level — awakened  many 
persons  to  the  freedom  Issues  Involved. 

Theorists  already  had  before  them  the 
1793  book  on  liberty  and  press  freedoms  by 
Robert  Hall,  an  Englishman,  which  had 
drawn  the  distinction  between  sentiment 
and  opinion  on  one  hand,  and  conduct  or 
behavior  on  the  other.  Only  overt  aces  should 
be  considered  sedition,  he  wrote. 

In  Virginia,  legislator  George  Hay  wrote 
that  only  private  reputations  could  be 
libeled.  Damaging  statements  against  gov- 
ernment must  be  allowed,  he  said.  If  one  be- 
Ueved  that  press  freedom,  "like  chastity,"  is 
absolute. 

And  visiting  Frenchman  Alexis  de  Tocque- 
vllle  wrote  In  the  1830s  that  "the  more  I  con- 
sider the  Independence  of  the  press  in  Its 
principal  consequences,  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  the  modern  world  it  is  the 
chief,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  constitutive  ele- 
ment of  liberty." 

The  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts  were  only  one 
of  the  many  crises  for  the  American  press. 
Mob  action,  wartime  censorship,  court  orders 
and  government  secrecy  continued  to  hamper 
newsmen. 

In  1812,  a  mob  sacked  the  office  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republican  in  Baltimore  for  opposing 
the  war  with  Britain.  Editor  Alexandea  Han- 
son was  severely  beaten.  Revolutionary  War 
hero  Gen.  Henry  Lee,  defending  the  paper, 
was  crippled,  and  Gen.  James  Llngan  was 
kUIed. 

Mob  action  also  swirled  around  abolitionist 
editors  In  the  1830s  as  dissension  grew  over 
slavery.  In  1837,  Elijah  Lovejoy,  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Observer,  was  kUled  when  he  re- 
fused to  renounce  his  right  to  condemn 
slavery. 

In  1835,  a  Southern -dominated  Congress 
passed  a  gag  law  which  prohibited  abolition- 
ist literature  from  entering  Southern  states. 
By  1859,  it  was  a  crime  In  some  states  to  sub- 
scribe to  a  newspaper  opposed  to  slavery. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Secretary  of  War 
Edwin  Stanton  caused  telegraphed  news  re- 
ports to  be  checked  first  by  his  office,  then 
sometimes  delayed  or  stopped. 

Government  and  press  clashed  in  1908 
when  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  angered 
by  aUegatlons  that  an  American  syndicate 
had  corruptly  gained  millions  of  dollars 
during  buUdlng  df  the  Panama  Canal, 
sued  Joseph  Pulitzer's  New  York  World  and 
the  Indianapolis  News  for  criminal  libel.  The 
government  lost  the  case. 

But  far  worse  was  to  come  with  the 
Espionage  and  Sedition  Acts  In  the  closing 
years  of  World  War  I.  There  were  900  convic- 
tions in  1917-18,  amid  widespread  abuses  of 
personal  freedoms  by  government  and  the 
courts.  Congress  also  allowed  the  government 
to  ban  from  the  malls  about  100  newspapers, 
mainly  unpopular  radical  and  pro-German 
papers,  reviving  memories  of  the  abuses  un- 
der the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  of  1798-1800. 
Fear  of  communism  also  has  brought  heavy 
pressures  on  the  press. 

In  the  so-called  "Red  Scare"  of  1919-20, 
brought  on  by  the  Bolshevik  takeover  in 
Russia  and  the  International  Workers  of  the 
World  (IWW)  movement  In  America,  Atty. 
Qen.  A.  MitcheU  Palmer  instigated  the  ar- 
rests of  socialists,  labor  union  advocates  and 
alleged  radicals. 

Sen.  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  of  Wisconsin 
touched  off  another  "Red  Scare"  in  the  early 
19508.  capitalizing  on  fears  stemming  from 
the  success  of  Communists  In  China,  and 
America's  confrontation  with  CommunUt 
Jorcee  in  Korea.  Newsmen  who  punctured 
McCarthy's  allegations  of  Communists  in  the 
State  Department  were  accused  of  being 
'soft"  on  communism,  or  "pink." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  courts  are  the  arena  for  testing  and 
defining  the  cornerstone  of  press  freedom— 
the  First  Amendment. 

But  the  words  "Congress  shall  make  no 
law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  ...  of  the 
press"  do  not  cover  all  threats  to  press  free- 
dom, even  if  the  courts  gave  them  their 
strongest  Interpretation. 

And  the  Supreme  Court,  despite  some 
encouraging  interpretations  of  press  law  has 
never  approached  an  absolutist  position. 

In  fact,  the  issue  of  censorship  by  'prior 
restraint"  was  not  settled  in  the  Pentagon 
Papers  decision  despite  the  court's  eventual 
ruling  that  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  could  go  ahead  and  pub- 
lish their  articles  despite  the  government 
contention  that  they  endangered  national 
security. 

HlstoricaUy,  the  press'  record  has  been 
mixed. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  has  lived  up  to  its 
highest  Ideals  with  the  powerful  antislavery 
editorials  of  Horace  Greeley  In  the  last  cen- 
tury and  support  of  integration  In  this  cen- 
tury, with  exposure  of  corruption  In  busi- 
ness and  government,  with  denunciations  of 
abuses  of  Immigrants,  poor  housing,  exploita- 
tion of  children  and  women,  and  discrimina- 
tion at  all  levels;  and  with  facts  and  opinions 
on  foreign  ventures  ranging  from  the  War  of 
1812  to  the  latest  bombing  of  Hanoi. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  press  had  had  many 
faUlngs  over  the  years.  Much  of  the  press 
was  slow  to  p\ish  for  progress  in  race  rela- 
tions, education,  and  health  and  ecology  mat- 
ters. Handling  of  technical  subjects  has  not 
always  been  adequate. 

Bias  and  sensationalism  have  been  prob- 
lems, beginning  with  the  partisan,  vindic- 
tive Journalism  of  the  first  day  of  the  re- 
public, then  the  many  Irresponsible  acts 
during  the  Civil  War,  the  yellow  Journalism 
of  WUllam  Randolph  Hearst  and  Joseph 
Pulitzer  in  the  Spanish-American  war  and 
one-sided  Journalism  In  more  recent  publica- 
tions. 

Journalists  long  since  began  to  clean  house 
by  Improving  the  standards  of  training,  and 
striving  for  greater  professionalism  and  com- 
petence In  news  work. 

The  appearance  of  Journalism  reviews  in 
many  cities,  Los  Angeles  among  them.  Is  evi- 
dence of  concern  among  working  newsmen 
about  standards.  Including  persistence  in 
digging  out  the  Important  stories  behind 
government  handouts. 

In  the  end,  press  freedom  In  all  forms  de- 
pends on  public  opinion,  for  It  Is  public 
opinion  which  ultimately  determines  the 
laws  which  insure  that  the  press  can  ful- 
fill Its  duty  of  informing  the  public  without 
crippling  restrictions. 
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of  privacy,  and  would  equally  protect  well- 
intentioned  informante  and  those  who  for 
pay  or  otherwise  betray  their  trust  to  their 
employer  or  associates.  The  public  through 
Its  elected  and  appointed  law  enforcement 
officers  regularly  utuizes  Informers,  and  In 
proper  clrcumsUnces  may  assert  a  privilege 
against  disclosing  the  identity  of  these  in- 
formers. But: 

"The  purpose  of  the  privilege  is  the  fur- 
therance and  protection  of  the  public  inter- 
est in  effective  law  enforcement.  The  privi- 
lege recognizes  the  obligation  of  citizens  to 
communicate  their  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  to  law-enforcement  officials 
and,  by  preserving  their  anonymity,  encour- 
ages them  to  perform  that  obligation" 
(Rovlaro  v.  United  States.  1957.) 

Such  Informers  enjoy  no  constitutional 
protection.  Their  testimony  is  available  to  the 
pubUc  when  desired  by  grand  Juries  or  at 
criminal  trials;  their  Identity  cannot  be  con- 
cealed from  the  defendant  when  It  is  critical 
to  his  case.  Clearly,  this  system  is  not  im- 
pervious to  control  by  the  Judiciary  and 
the  decision  whether  to  unmask  an  Informer 
or  to  continue  to  profit  by  his  anonymity  is 
in  public,  not  private,  hands.  We  think  that 
It  should  remain  there  and  that  public  au- 
thorities should  retain  the  options  of  either 
Insisting  on  the  informer's  testlmonv  relevant 
to  the  prosecution  of  crime  or  of  seeking  the 
benefit  of  further  Information  that  his  expo- 
sure might  prevent. 

We  are  admonished  that  refusal  to  provide 
a  First  Amendment  reporter's  privilege  will 
undermine  the  freedom  of  the  press  to  col- 
lect and  disseminate  news.  But  this  is  not  the 
lesson  history  teaches  us.  .  .  .  The  common 
law  recognized  no  such  privilege,  and  the 
constitutional  argument  was  not  even  as- 
serted untu  1958.  From  the  beginning  of  our 
country  the  press  has  operated  without  con- 
stitutional protection  for  press  Informants, 
and  the  press  has  fiourlshed.  The  existing 
constitutional  rules  have  not  been  a  serious 
obstacle  to  either  the  development  or  reten- 
tion of  confidential  news  sources  by  the  press. 


PERSECUTION  OF  IRAQI  JEWS 
MUST  CEASE 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8.  1973 


The  Cottrt  Rulino  Against  Newsmen— An 
Excerpt 


On  June  29.  1972.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  5  to  4  that  newsmen  had  no  First 
Amendment  right  to  withhold  confidential 
sources  from  grand  Juries.  Below  is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  Justice  Byron  R.  White's  malorltv 
opinion: 

Of  course,  the  press  has  the  right  to  abide 
by  its  agreement  not  to  publish  aU  the  infor- 
mation it  has,  but  the  right  to  withhold  news 
is  not  equivalent  to  a  First  Amendment  ex- 
emption from  the  ordinary  duty  of  all  other 
citizens  to  furnish  relevant  Information  to  a 
grand  Jury  performing  an  important  public 
function.  Private  restraints  on  the  flow  of 
Information  are  not  so  favored  by  the  First 
Amendment  that  they  override  all  other  pub- 
lic Interests.  .  .  . 

Neither  are  we  now  convinced  that  a  vir- 
tually Impenetrable  constitutional  shield,  be- 
yond legislative  or  Judicial  control,  should  be 
forged  to  protect  a  private  system  of  in- 
formers operated  by  the  press  to  report  on 
criminal  conduct,  a  system  that  would  be  un- 
accotinuble  to  the  public,  would  pose  a 
threat  to  the  citizen's  justifiable  expectations 


Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great 
distress  I  read  in  the  news  this  morning 
that  nine  or  10  prominent  members  of 
the  Jewish  community  in  Iraq  have  been 
executed  in  prison  during  the  last  few 
weeks. 

The  Iraqui  Government's  continued 
persecution  of  the  Jews  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  concern  to  me.  In  the  past 
few  weeks  I  have  written  Secretary-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations  Kurt  Wald- 
heim.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  David 
Abshire.  and  President  of  the  World 
Bank  Robert  McNamara.  urging  that 
public  opinion  be  mobilized  and  whatever 
possible  action  be  taken  to  prevent  just 
the  sort  of  atrocities  that  have  now  oc- 
curred in  Iraq. 

According  to  the  reports,  the  victims— 
a  well-known  physicist,  a  lawTer,  and 
several  businessmen  in  Baghdad— v.ere 
taken  from  their  homes,  their  property 
confiscated,  their  homes  boarded  up.  and 
their  families  driven  away.  One  of  the 
victims,  Yaacov  Abdul  Aziz,  was  allegedly 
tortiu'ed  to  death  In  his  prison  cell  In 
Baghdad.  Another  of  those  apparently 
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ex  scuted  was  Ezra  Khazam,  a  prominent 
Bt  ghdad  physician.  Despite  numerous 
PDtests  from  foreign  governments  and 
hi  manitarian  orgsmizations,  Iraq  has 
pi:  blished  no  charges,  has  annoimced  no 
trJEds,  and  has,  in  fact,  refused  even  to 
CO  ifirm  the  reported  arrests  or  deaths. 

rhe  news  reports  note  that  these 
ev  mts  have  aroused  fears  in  Iraq  that  a 
wj  ve  of  arrests  and  persecutions  similar 
to  those  in  1969  may  be  underway.  In 
19)9,  14  persons,  including  nine  Jews, 
w(  re  accused  of  espionage,  were  tried  by 
a  ;  oilitary  court,  and  were  hanged  in  the 
Be  ghdad  public  square.  It  is  estimated 
th  it  only  400  Jews  are  still  left  in  Iraq 
on  b  of  a  conunimlty  that  once  numbered 
4,(  00,  most  of  whom  fled  since  1967. 

[  think  it  is  particularly  Important  at 
this  time  to  point  out  that  the  interna- 
ti(  nal  protest  sparked  by  the  1969  public 
h£  ngings  resulted  in  the  Iraqui  Grovern- 
m  !nt  liberalizing  its  emigration  policy 
w:  th  respect  to  Jews  and  setting  free 
m  iny  of  the  Jews  who  had  been  Jsiiled 
without  trial.  In  the  past  few  months, 
he  wever,  the  departure  of  Jews  from  Iraq 
lu  s  all  but  stopped.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
here  in  Congress  to  contact  President 
Nixon  and  our  representatives  in  the 
U.  1^.  and  other  international  organiza- 
ti<  ns  emphasizing  the  importance  of  a 
piblic  U.S.  policy  statement  condemn- 
in  I  the  Iraqi  Government's  actions  and 
in  licating  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
th;  United  States  to  permit  the  entry 
of  Iraqi  Jews  into  this  country  without 
re  jard  to  immigration  quota  restric- 
ti(  ns. 

[Concerned  U.S.  citizens  can  no  longer 
al  ow  our  Government  to  overlook  the 
de  sperate  plight  of  the  Iraqi  Jews.  It  is 
til  ne  for  our  great  Nation  to  demonstrate 
orce  again  its  compassion,  as  it  did  in 
St  ptember  1971,  when  it  lifted  immigra- 
ti(  n  quota  restrictions  premlttlng  the 
ertry  of  Soviet  Jews  into  this  country. 
"W  B  must  act  now,  before  further  atroc- 
iti  es  are  committed. 

[  have  written  to  the  President  urging 
hi  i  intercession  with  the  Iraqi  Govem- 
mi  !nt  on  behalf  of  this  beleaguered  com- 
m  mity,  and  I  urge  our  colleagues  to  do 
th  i  same. 

\n  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  February  8, 1973,  follows: 
Is  ;aelis   Heak   Iraqis    Exkcutu)   Ninx   Jrws 
(By  Terence  Smltb) 

JERUSALEM,  February  7. — Nine  ot  ten 
pr  >mlnent  members  of  the  dwindling  Jewlab 
CO  nmunlty  In  Iraq  have  been  executed  In 
pr  son  during  the  last  few  weeks,  according 
to  reports  reaching  the  Israeli  Goyemment. 

rhe  victims  are  said  to  Include  a  well- 
ki  own  physician,  a  lawyer  and  several  pros- 
pe  roiu  businessmen  In  Baghdad. 

A.ccordlng  to  the  reports,  which  a  senior 
Is  aell  official  described  as  "99  percent  cer- 
ta  n,"  the  victims  were  taken  from  their 
h<  mes  In  a  wave  of  arrests  that  began  last 
S«  ptember. 

rhelr  property  had  been  confiscated,  ac- 
cc  rdlng  to  the  reports,  their  homes  boarded 
uj  and  the  word  "gone"  smeared  In  red  paint 
01   their  front  doors. 

TOBTDSE    IS    BXPOBTZD 

One  man,  a  lawyer,  Taacov  Abdul  Aziz,  re- 
p<  rtedly  was  tortured  to  death  In  his  cell  in 
Q  ar  el-Nlhaya  Prison  In  Baghdad.  Another 
re  x>rted  vlcrtlm  was  Ezra  Khazam,  a  promln- 
er  t  Baghdad  physician  who  had  treated  a 
n'  imber  of  former  Iraqi  Government  leaders. 
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"We  have  almost  no  doubt  that  the  reports 
that  nine  or  ten  of  them  have  been  executed 
are  correct,"  an  Israeli  official  said.  "But  we 
cannot  confirm  It  officially  until  the  Iraqi 
Government  provides  official  Information." 

Despite  numerous  requests  from  foreign 
governments  and  hvunanltarlan  organiza- 
tions, Baghdad  has  so  far  refused  even  to 
confirm  even  the  reported  arrests.  No  charges 
have  been  published  and  no  trials  announced. 

STATEMENT   BT   IRAQ 

The  only  official  Iraqi  comment  has  been  a 
carefully-worded  statement  Issued  by  the 
Iraqi  Embassy  In  Paris  last  week  that  "no 
single  Jew  Is  In  an  Iraqi  prison  for  political 
or  reUglcms  reasons." 

The  reports,  which  have  been  received  from 
foreign  governments,  travelers  from  Iraq  and 
Intelligence  sources,  have  raised  fears  here 
that  a  wave  of  arrests  and  persecution  simi- 
lar to  that  of  1969  may  be  under  way  In  Iraq. 

Fourteen  persons,  Including  nine  Jews, 
were  accused  of  espionage  In  January,  1969, 
tried  by  a  military  court  and  hanged  In  pub- 
lic squares  In  Baghdad  and  Basra. 

Then,  as  reported  now,  the  victims  were 
taken  from  their  homes  and  held  Incom- 
municado. Then,  as  reported  now,  their  prop- 
erty was  confiscated  and  their  families  driven 
away. 

SIMILARITIES   ARE   NOTED 

"The  pattern  is  exactly  the  same."  a  Gov- 
ernment official  here  said.  "That  is  why  we 
are  doing  everything  we  can  to  arouse  Inter- 
national concern  about  It." 

Israeli  authorities  estimate  that  there  are 
400  left  In  the  once  flourishing  Jewish  com- 
munity In  Iraq  that  numbered  some  4,000 
before  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war. 

In  response  to  the  International  protest 
sparked  by  the  1969  public  hangings,  the 
Iraqi  Government  changed  its  policy.  Many 
Jews  who  had  been  Jailed  without  trial  were 
set  free  and  thousands  emigrated,  first  In 
devious  ways  emd  later  with  visas. 

This  liberalized  policy  was  made  official 
on  Nov.  15,  when  the  Iraqi  representative  on 
the  United  Nations  Special  Political  Commit- 
tee declared  that  Iraq's  Jews  were  free  to 
emigrate. 

POLICT   SHIPT  INDICATED 

De^lte  this,  according  to  Israeli  sources, 
the  departure  of  Jews  from  Iraq  has  all  but 
stopped  In  recent  months.  Groups  of  Jews 
have  been  arrested,  although  reports  have 
been  received  recently  that  most,  and  per- 
haps aU.  of  theee  have  been  released.  Several 
dooen  also  reportedly  have  received  permls- 
8km  to  emigrate  In  recent  days. 

In  the  opinion  of  Israeli  specialists,  this 
qutxDtlo  policy  represents  a  power  struggle 
between  competing  elements  In  the  Iraqi  se- 
curity services  and  leadership. 

In  addition  to  the  doctor  and  lawyer,  those 
reported  executed  last  month  were  said  to 
include  Azurl  Shamasb.  Shaul  Bejwan,  Taa- 
cov Rejw&n,  Ezra  Abu  Daud,  Sellm  Sadka, 
Majl  Sltiat  and  Ezra  Shemtov. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  WINS  AWARDS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MARTXAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  recently  won  two  of  the  five 
awards  given  armually  by  the  American 
Society  for  Training  and  Development. 

We  are  aware  of  the  rapidly  changing 
conditions  continually  in  effect  around 
us,  and  of  the  fact  that  individuals  must 
also  continually  change  if  they  are  to 
survive.  There  is  little  more  tragic  than 
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the  plight  of  the  loyal  and  capable  em- 
ployee whose  skills  have  become  superflu- 
ous as  a  result  of  industrial  change.  The 
Postal  Service,  an  organization  under- 
going rather  abrupt  and  extensive 
change,  has  been  cited  for  developing 
an  employee  training  program  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  a  restructured  or- 
ganization moving  to  a  higher  level  of 
mechanization. 

The  Postal  Service  utilizes  an  employee 
training  system  of  advanced  design  in 
educational  technology  and  learning 
theory.  There  is  the  Oklahoma  Postal 
Training  Operation  which,  through  resi- 
dent and  correspondence  programs,  of- 
fers creative  and  progressive  training 
to  Postal  Service  personnel  in  postal 
management,  supervision,  and  applied 
technical  skills.  Over  12,000  students  par- 
ticipated in  the  resident  program  alone — 
during  1970  and  1971. 

Additionally,  some  212  Postal  Employee 
Development  Centers,  located  through- 
out the  Nation  and  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  National  Center  located  in 
my  district  in  Bethesda,  offer  the  op- 
portimity  for  human  resource  improve- 
ment and  provide  developmental  guid- 
ance and  educational  mobility  to  postal 
employees. 

Postmaster  General  Klassen  spoke  in 
his  annual  report  of  his  organization's 
commitment  to  service.  I  think  General 
Klassen  and  the  Postal  Service  should  be 
commended  for  their  commitment  to 
their  employees. 


ON  THE  55TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LITHUANIA'S  DECLARATION  OF 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or   lUCHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
will  celebrate  the  55th  anniversary  of 
their  declaration  of  independence.  After 
a  long  period  of  Russian  domination 
from  1795-1915,  independence  was  final- 
ly proclaimed  in  1918. 

Unfortunately,  this  period  of  inde- 
pendence did  not  last  too  long.  The  Red 
Russian  Army  invaded  Lithuania  in  1919, 
and  was  finally  driven  out  in  1920  by 
Lithuanian  fighting  units,  which  had  to 
dispute  some  of  its  territory  at  the  same 
time  with  Polish  units  under  Msu^hall 
Pllsudski.  In  July  1920,  the  Bolshevik 
Government  finally  signed  a  peace  treaty 
with  Lithuania  recognizing  her  inde- 
pendence. Thus,  a  period  of  relative  peace 
prevailed  imtil  1939. 

In  World  War  II,  Lithuania  was  caught 
between  the  opposing  armies.  In  1939, 
she  was  forced  to  yield  Klaipeda^ — 
Memel — to  Nazi  Germany  and  in  the 
rext  year.  Red  Army  bayonets  forced  her 
to  accede  to  Soviet  Russian  occupation 
of  the  remainder  of  the  country.  On  Au- 
gust 3,  1940,  Lithuania  was  declared  to  be 
a  constituent  republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Dur- 
ing this  first  Soviet  occupation,  some 
30,000  Lithuanians  were  arrested  or  de- 
prisoners  were  executed.  In  Jime  of  1941, 
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ported  to  Siberia  and  some  3,000  political 
the  German  invasion  threw  out  the  Red 
Army,  but  instead  of  granting  Lithuania 
independence.  Hitler  began  settling  Ger- 
mans in  Lithuania.  By  1944,  the  tides  of 
war  rolled  over  Lithuania  again  and  the 
Red  Army  returned  with  the  legions  of 
NKVD  secret  police  troops  In  company, 
whose  sole  purpose  was  to  root  out  so- 
called  "Fascists"  and  "enemies  of  the 
people."  However,  this  time  the  Lithua- 
nians chose  to  fight  and  naively  hoped 
for  aid  from  the  West,  which  was  not 
forthcoming. 

Prom  1944  till  about  1953,  a  Lithuanian 
underground  army  fought  the  Red  army 
and  secret  police  formations  to  a  stand- 
still, causing  at  least  20,000  casualties  on 
each  side.  Finally,  seeing  that  further 
resistance  was  hopeless,  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  no  help  from  the  West  was 
forthcoming,  the  armed  units  dispersed 
and  resistance  became  more  subtle,  but 
the  fighting  spirit  never  died.  The  trag- 
edy of  Simas  Kudirka,  who  tried  to 
defect  from  a  Soviet  fishing  vessel  off 
our  own  coast  in  1970  gave  dramatic 
proof  of  this  as  did  the  riots  in  May  in 
the  city  of  Kaunas  incident  to  the  self- 
immolation  of  Roman  Kalanta  in  protest 
over  Soviet  repression  of  fundamental 
liberties. 

Today,  I  haVe  cosponsored  legislation 
with  Congressman  William  Broomfield 
of  Michigan  calling  upon  Radio  Free 
Europe  to  initiate  more  direct  Lithua- 
nian language  broadcasts  into  that  na- 
tion as  a  further  cultural  link  with  these 
people.  We  must  not  let  them  be  forgot- 
ten. It  is  further  my  thinking  that  the 
United  States  should  insist  on  freer  con- 
tact with  the  Baltic  States  as  a  part  of 
our  negotiating  package  at  the  European 
Conference  on  European  Security  and  I 
will  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  up 
this  matter.  In  amidst  the  headlines  of 
all  the  large  power  negotiations,  it  ill  be- 
hooves us  to  forget  the  little  nations  like 
Lithuania  and  one  can  only  hope  that 
the  possibility  of  a  free  Lithuania  is  not 
too  distant. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELMO  HAYS 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  man  I  regard  very  highly  is 
retiring  on  February  16,  after  a  success- 
ful 29-year  career  of  helping  the  Nation's 
workingman.  Elmo  Hays'  achievements 
as  a  leader  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  &  Aerospace  Work- 
ers have  aided  not  only  the  workingman 
of  his  own  Los  Angeles,  but  have  helped 
pave  the  way  for  industrial  reforms 
across  the  country. 

Mr.  Hays  has  been  a  major  force  in 
gathering  support  for  much  local,  State, 
and  Federal  legislation  that  has  bene- 
fited America's  workers. 

His  zeal  and  drive  have  changed  work- 
ers lives  from  a  bleak  existence  to  a  more 
pleasant  day. 

His  work  has  resulted  in  a  better  pay 
scale. 
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His  efforts  have  resulted  in  a  safer 
place  of  work. 

His  efforts  have  also  resulted  in  stricter 
health  regulations  for  a  safer  life. 

A  native  of  Iowa.  Elmo  moved  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1936  and  soon  became  dedicated 
to  the  State's  industry  and  community 
efforts.  After  joining  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace 
Workers  in  1944,  Mr.  Hays  became  active 
in  the  group's  leadership.  He  served  as 
president  of  district  lodge  720,  president 
of  local  lodge  720-A,  secretary-treasurer 
of  district  lodge  720,  chairman  of  the 
State  Machinists  Non-Partisan  Political 
League,  and  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Planning  Committee. 

He  is  currently  vice  president  of  the 
International  Guiding  Eyes,  Inc.  Inter- 
national Guiding  Eyes  is  a  school  which 
trains  and  supplies  seeing-eye  dogs,  with- 
out charge  to  blind  persons.  The  school 
serves  both  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. I  applaud  his  unselfish  efforts  with 
this  very  worthwhile  organization. 

In  addition  to  my  respect  for  Elmo  as 
a  leader  of  the  labor  movement,  he  com- 
mands my  respect  as  a  man.  A  personal 
friend  of  mine  for  almost  25  years,  Elmo 
has  never  failed  to  be  a  man  I  could  rely 
on  at  all  times. 

In  all  the  years  I  have  known  Elmo,  I 
have  found  that  he  fought  hard  for  those 
things  he  believed  in — and  equally  hard 
against  those  things  he  felt  were  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  I  found 
him  to  be  a  loyal  and  dedicated  friend. 
I  was  fortunate,  too,  in  staying  on  the 
side  he  felt  was  right — for  I  could  always 
count  on  his  being  in  my  corner  when  I 
most  needed  him. 

I  never  knew  a  time  during  those  many 
years  that  his  wife.  Donna,  was  not 
standing  proudly  at  his  side.  Now  that 
their  son,  Charles  B.  (Ben)  Hays,  and 
Ben's  wife,  Annette,  have  a  family  of 
two  children,  Kim  and  John,  there  is  an 
entire  group  of  proud  family  watching 
Elmo's  achievements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us — the  American 
working  man,  citizens  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  the  Nation — owe  much  to  Mr.  Hays. 
I  am  thankful  for  his  constant  service 
to  the  community  and  for  his  continuing 
friendship. 


MANS  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  3  years,  I  have  reminded  my  col- 
leagues dally  of  the  plight  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war.  Now,  for  most  of  us,  the  war  is 
over.  Yet  despite  the  cease-hre  agree- 
ment's provisions  for  the  release  of  all 
prisoners,  fewer  than  600  of  the  more 
th£ui  1,900  men  who  were  lost  while  on 
active  duty  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
identified  by  the  enemy  as  alive  and  cap- 
tive. The  remaining  1,220  men  are  still 
missing  in  action. 

A  child  asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A 
mother  asks:  "How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife 
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wonders:  "Is  my  husband  alive  or 
dead?"  How  long? 

Until  those  men  are  accounted  for, 
their  families  will  continue  to  undergo 
the  special  suffering  reserved  for  the 
relatives  of  those  who  simply  disappear 
without  a  trace,  the  living  lost,  the  dead 
with  graves  unmarked.  For  their  families, 
peace  brings  no  respite  from  frustration, 
anxiety,  and  uncertainty.  Some  can  look 
forward  to  a  whole  lifetime  shadowed  by 
grief. 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  adleviate 
their  anguish  by  redoubling  our  search 
for  the  missing  servicemen.  Of  the  in- 
calculable debt  owed  to  them  and  their 
families,  we  can  at  least  pay  that  mini- 
mum. Until  I  am  satisfied,  therefore,  that 
we  are  meeting  our  obligation,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  ask,  "How  long?" 


IN  COLD  BLOOD 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  murders 
in  cold  blood,  as  contrasted  to  those  of 
passion,  are  gaining  rapidly  in  America. 
Dr.  Michael  M.  Baden,  New  York  City's 
chief  deputy  medical  examiner,  told 
newsman  Don  Kirkman  the  other  day. 

He  stated: 

Ten  years  ago  about  80  percent  of  the  mur- 
ders In  this  country  were  committed  by  p)eo- 
ple  who  knew  their  victims  Intimately — wives 
shooting  husbands  or  vice  versa,  friends 
shooting  each  other,  business  partners  get- 
ting Into  a  quarrel. 

But  not  now,  according  to  Dr.  Baden. 
He  said  the  past  decade  has  seen  a  sharp 
rise  in  cold  blooded  slayings — murders  of 
the  "execution  type"  and  those  in  which 
the  victims  are  struck  down  despite  of- 
fering no  resistance. 

Dr.  Baden  added: 

Many  of  the  murders  we're  s^elne  now  are 
senseless — old  pteople  being  shot  or  stabbed 
during  robberies,  policemen  being  ambushed 
and  deliberate  executions. 

In  my  judgment.  Dr.  Baden's  findings, 
and  those  of  like  nature  by  other  medical 
examiners  and  coroners,  refute  entirely 
that  argument  sidvanced  by  the  death 
penalty  opponents  and  the  forces  of  per- 
missiveness over  the  last  many  years.  It 
is  that  the  fear  of  capital  punishment  is 
not  a  murder  deterrent  because  most 
killings  occur  in  fits  of  passion  in  which 
the  slayers  give  no  thought  to  future 
penalties. 

Now,  with  the  death  penalty  shelved, 
we  are  witenssing  the  results.  Murders 
are  on  the  increase  and  particularly 
those  of  the  cold  blooded  kind — vicious 
gun-downs.  Certainly,  there  Is  a  direct 
relationship. 

Dr.  Joseph  H.  Davis,  medical  examiner 
of  Dade  County,  Fla.,  sees  It  clearly.  He 
told  newsman  Kirkman : 

There's  Just  no  curtailing  the  armed  rob- 
ber anymore.  He  goes  into  a  filling  station, 
holds  up  the  operator  and  the  attendant 
and  Just  executes  them  because  he  doesn't 
have  to  worry  about  the  death  penalty. 
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So  the  killers  do  not  have  to  worry 
apout  the  electric  chair  or  the  gas  cham- 
And  because  they  do  not,  the  cold 
ooded  murder  rate  is  rising.  It  Is  as 
oody  and  simple  as  that.  And  yet  we 
■""  have  people  of  Influence,  and  court 
Justices  also,  continuing  to  maintain 
against  all  the  evidence  of  increasing 
crime  that  the  criminal  must  be  coddled 
society  alienates  him  further. 
Permissiveness  has  gone  too  far  and  it 
high  time  that  we  get  back  to  thinking 
criminal  penalties  as  punishments  and 
only  as  preludes  to  rehabilitation 
■ograms.  The  hardened  killer  must  be 
dfealt  with  as  harshly  and  with  as  little 
n  ercy  as  he  now  is  showing  his  victims. 
T  tie  brutal  shooting  of  Senator  John  C. 
SrxNNis  should  be  enough  to  convince 
tlie  Congress  that  drastic  measures  are 
n  jeded  to  back  up  our  law  enforcement 
o  Beers,  override  the  super-tolerance  of 
tl  lis  age  and  get  crime  back  under  strict 
cdntrol  again. 
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ON  BEHALF  OF  A  RESPONSIBLE 
BUDGET 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or    INDIANA 

tN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds  of 
p«  ople  are  now  swarming  around  Capl- 
tci    Hill    wearing    buttons    which    read 

I  ave  Community  Action."  They  repre- 
setit  but  one  of  many  special  interest 
gi  oups  of  politically  active  partisans  pro- 
teiting  the  President's  budget  message. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  have  joined 
th  is  protest  and  are  demanding  that  this 
b<  dy  takes  the  Initiative  to  force  spend- 
in  g  for  various  programs  above  the  budg- 
et ;d  figure.  This  is  an  easy  course  to  take. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to  vote  for  every 
SI  eclal  Interest  program.  To  do  so  gains 
gieat  armies  of  enthusiastic  supporters 
w  \o  may  contribute  and  work  for  your 
re  election.  Their  publications  list  you  as 

friend"    if    you    support    them,    and 

'( nemy"  if  you  do  not. 

The  sum  total  of  these  excesses,  how- 
eier.  can  only  result  in  further  tax  in- 
ci  eases,  and  further  Inflation,  the  cruel- 
e:  t  tax  of  all. 
In  a  message  to  Congress  on  February 
the  President  said : 

Because  our  resources  are  not  Infinite,  we 
alio  face  a  critical  choice  In  1973  between 
h(  Idlng  the  lines  In  Government  spending 
ai  d  adopting  expensive  programs  which  will 
SI  rely  force  up  taxes  and  refuel  Inflation. 

Every  day  I  receive  letters  from,  or  am 
visited  by,  good  friends  who  beg  me  to 
hi  sip  them  obtain  more  Federal  funds  for 
V(  ry  important  projects.  When  I  recog- 
n:ze  the  importance  of  these  programs, 
th  e  temptation  to  vote  for  more  spending 
is  hard  to  resist. 

Mv  own  committee,  for  example,  works 
in  the  very  Important  areas  of  water 
qiality,  highway  construction,  and  en- 
er  ?y  production.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
wi  could  possibly  save  many  lives  by 
ri  shing  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
to  completion,  spending  millions  of  extra 
d(  liars  for  this  purpose.  By  great  in- 
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creased  spending  for  water  pollution 
control  we  can  hasten  the  day  when  our 
streams  might  be  clean  enough  to  swim 
in.  We  need  increased  funding  for  dams 
which  will  reduce  flooding  and  provide 
water  for  recreaticm  and  municipal  use. 

Our  cities  are  in  great  need  of  billions 
of  doUars  for  rapid  mass  transit  systems 
to  help  reduce  pollution  and  to  stop  con- 
gestion, to  help  poor  people  seek  and 
hold  jobs. 

My  mall  is  full  of  complaints  from 
people  who  find  that  medicare  and 
medicaid  are  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
greatly  increased  cost  of  health  care. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  only  solution 
to  all  of  these  fiscal  problems  is  to 
greatly  increase  the  productive  use  of 
our  manpower.  To  upgrade  the  employ- 
ability  of  aU  of  our  people  is  to  increase 
payrolls  and  taxability. 

Thus,  education  and  manpower  de- 
velopment are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. The  form  that  such  training  and 
manpower  programs  take  is  also  of  vital 
importance.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  pro- 
grams have  mushroomed  under  the  New 
Deal,  the  Fair  Deal,  the  New  Frontier 
and  the  Great  Society,  all  adding  to  the 
cost  and  the  degree  of  bureaucratic  in- 
terference of  these  programs.  These 
have  not,  however,  contributed  signifl- 
cantly  to  increasing  employability  of 
our  people. 

More  Federal  spending,  then  is  not 
the  answer.  We  must  send  the  money  to 
the  States  and  to  local  communities 
where  control  is  more  effective  and  con- 
siderably less  expensive. 

We  can  look  for  one  of  three  things 
to  happen  this  year.  Either  the  Congress 
will  recognize  the  need  to  keep  spending 
in  line  with  income:  or  it  will  demand 
that  we  spend  up  to  the  need  for  all  of 
these  good  programs ;  or  it  will  recognize 
the  stalemate  between  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Department  and  pass  appro- 
priations to  continue  funding  at  pre- 
vious levels. 

It  appears  that  we  will  not  accept  the 
first  alternative.  That  is  too  bad.  High 
taxes  and  or  deflcit  spending  hold  back 
initiative  and  create  serious  problems 
for  all  of  our  institutions.  We  are  now 
paying  $63  million  a  day  in  interest  on 
the  national  debt.  This  great  outlay  of 
our  tax  dollars  does  not  build  a  single 
safe  road,  it  does  not  provide  a  single 
service  for  our  elderly  people,  it  does 
not  stop  pollution,  build  hospitals,  or  pro- 
vide educational  opportunity. 

In  order  to  have  real  purchasing 
power  we  must  cut  spending  to  fit  in- 
come. Then,  the  dollars  we  receive  will 
better  enable  us  to  solve  our  problems. 


HEARING  DATES  SET  FOR  CON- 
GRESSIONAL WITNESSES  WISH- 
ING TO  TESTIFY  ON  NEWSMEN'S 
PRIVILEGE  LEGISLATION 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8,  1973 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish   to  announce  that  Subcommittee 
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No.  3  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  scheduled  two  hearing  dates  for 
congressional  witnesses  wishing  to  tes- 
tify on  bills  to  establish  a  privilege  for 
newsmen  to  refuse  to  disclose  informa- 
tion or  the  source  of  information  re- 
ceived by  them  In  the  course  of  news- 
gathering.  The  hearing  dates  for  con- 
gressional witnesses  will  be  Feb.  22,  and 
Feb.  26  with  proceedings  beginning  at 
10  a.m.  in  room  2141  of  the  Raybum 
House  OflBce  Building. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  congres- 
sional witnesses  on  pending  newsmen's 
privilege  legislation  were  originally 
scheduled  to  be  heard  on  Feb.  1.  How- 
ever, due  to  a  conflict  with  a  House 
Democratic  Caucus  meeting.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  cancel  that  hearing  date. 

Numerous  pubUc  witnesses  have  al- 
ready appeared  at  hearings  held  on  Feb. 
5,  7  and  8.  Because  of  the  great  Interest 
in  newsmen's  privilege  legislation,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  schedule  three  addi- 
tional days  of  hearings  for  public  wit- 
nesses on  March  1,  5  and  7. 

At  this  time,  37  newsmen's  privilege 
measures  Involving  more  than  110  au- 
thors or  cosponsors  have  been  Introduced 
in  the  House.  Members  of  others  desir- 
ing to  testify  at  the  hearings  should  con- 
tact Herbert  Fuchs,  Committee  Counsel, 
on  extension  53926. 


"DON  RUMSFELD  DID  IT" 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  recent  speech  before  the 
Economic  Club  of  Chicago,  then-Direc- 
tor of  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  Donald 
Rtmisfeld  told  of  a  note  which  greeted 
him  at  home,  late  one  evening,  during 
the  bulge  which  occurred  shortly  after 
the  wage-price  freeze  was  lifted  In  the 
fall  of  1971.  The  note,  Don  Rumsfeld  re- 
ports, read : 

He  tackled  the  Job  that  couldn't  be  done, 
with  a  smile  he  went  right  to  It.  He  tackled 
the  Job  that  couldn't  be  done — and  couldn't 
do  It. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  he  did, 
however,  "do  it." 

The  mandate  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic stabilization  program  was  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  inflation  in  the  coimtry, 
without  hindering  real  economic  growth 
and  without  the  creation  of  a  huge  and 
self -perpetuating  bureaucrticy. 

The  rate  of  inflation  in  phase  I  and 
phase  n  of  the  economic  stabilization 
program  slowed  to  3.2  percent  within  the 
limit  which  the  President  had  indicated 
would  be  acceptable  when  he  announced 
the  onset  of  the  economic  stabilization 
program. 

At  the  same  time,  the  economy  has 
shown  signs  of  a  healthy  recovery.  Real 
spendable  earnings  of  the  average 
worker  rose  by  4.5  percent;  the  unem- 
plojonent  rate  has  declined  to  5  percent. 
The  GNP  implicit  price  deflator,  re- 
garded by  many  economists  as  one  of  the 
more  reliable  indices  of  inflation,  rose 
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during  phase  I  and  phase  n  by  only  2.7 
percent. 

These  remarkable  achievements  were 
attained  imder  the  leadership  and  direc- 
tion of  Don  Rumsfeld,  utilizing  fewer 
than  4,000  employees  throughout  the  en- 
tire United  States.  This  becomes  particu- 
larly remarkable  when  compared  to  ear- 
lier stabiltzaticm  efforts.  In  World  War 
n,  there  were  approximately  50,000  em- 
ployees involved  in  a  similar  effort,  and 
the  Korean  stabilization  program  utilized 
15,000. 

The  program  has  moved  into  phase 
ni — a  largely  voluntary,  self -administer- 
ing system  of  controls,  European  na- 
tions, troubled  by  their  own  inflationary 
problems,  have  sent  representatives  to 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to  take  a  look 
at  how  this  nation  has  dealt  and  is  deal- 
ing with  its  economic  issues. 

Don  Rumsfeld  has  just  been  conflrmed 
by  the  Senate  as  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  In 
his  message  to  the  Congress  discussing 
the  outlines  of  phase  HI,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  expressed  "the  Na- 
tion's deepest  gratitude  for  a  job  well 
done."  I  second  that  statement;  I  con- 
gratulate Don  Rumsfeld  on  his  willing- 
ness to  take  on  this  seemingly  impossi- 
ble job  and  succeed;  and  I  look  forward 
to  future  reports  from  Brussels  with  in- 
terest— and  great  confldence. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 


NATIONAL  INVENTORS  DAY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope 
Americans  will  note  that  President  Nixon 
has  proclaimed  this  Simday,  February  11, 
as  "National  Inventors  Day." 

It  is  fitting  that  we  acknowledge  the 
important  role  played  by  the  men  and 
women  whose  ideas  and  innovations  have 
been  instrumental  in  helping  achieve 
America's  high  standard  of  living. 

There  are  few  better  examples  of  the 
workings — and  the  success— of  our  free 
enterprise  system  than  the  incentives 
offered  an  inventor  by  the  U.S.  patent 
laws.  Considering  that  the  whole  inven- 
tive process  is  such  a  great  gamble 
against  long  odds,  it  is  remarkable  that 
inventors  persist  in  their  efforts  to  de- 
velop what  is  needed.  More  than  103,000 
patent  applications  were  received  by  our 
Patent  Office  during  the  past  fiscal  year 
yet  no  more  than  a  comparative  trickle 
will  ever  reap  any  substantial  reward  for 
the  Inventor.  In  addition,  experts  say  it 
takes  years  and  normally  decades  before 
a  basic  technology  invention  becomes  an 
accepted  commercial  item.  Yet  the  urge 
to  create  not  only  for  self-satisfaction 
and  recognition  but  also  for  the  prospect 
of  possible  financial  rewards  is  a  power- 
ful motivator. 

A  constituent  who  has  given  consider- 
able thought  to  appropriate  recognition 
of  our  American  inventors,  Robert  Sclottl 
of  Warren,  Mich.,  particularly  wanted  to 
Join  me  in  this  salute  to  these  principal 
architects  of  our  progress. 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  III 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
February  6,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
assure  continuation  of  ancillary  service 
programs  to  the  elderly,  blind  and  dis- 
abled. These  programs,  which  are  so  im- 
portant in  the  daily  lives  of  both  older 
and  handicapped  citizens,  have  been 
closed  down  or  drastically  cut  because 
of  an  amendment  to  last  year's  Revenue 
Sharing  Act.  This  amendment  limited  to 
$2.5  bilhon.  Federal  funding  for  social 
service  programs  available  under  all  of 
the  public  assistance  programs  in  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Within  this  $2.5  bil- 
lion ceiling,  the  amendment  further  di- 
rected that  90  percent  of  these  funds  be 
utilized  for  services  for  those  now  receiv- 
ing public  assistance. 

This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from 
Margaret  McWhorter  of  Pittsburgh  that 
demonstrates  that  we  in  Congress  acted 
hastily  in  adopting  this  amendment  re- 
quiring that  90  percent  of  these  funds 
for  ancillary  services  be  utilized  for  those 
on  welfare.  In  the  case  of  Miss  McWhor- 
ter, who  is  a  recipient  of  social  security 
and  not  receiving  welfare  benefits,  this 
social  services  limitation  has  barred  her 
from  further  use  of  the  senior  citizen's 
lounge  on  Chestnut  Street  within  2  or  3 
minutes  walk  of  her  home,  a  lounge  that 
has  become  a  happy  and  important  part 
of  her  life.  I  insert  at  this  point  Miss 
McWhorter's  letter: 
Rep.  H.  John  Heinz  III, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I'm  writing  you  regarding  the 
Senior  Citizen's  Lounge  on  Chestnut  Street. 
15212,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

For  almost  a  year  I've  been  enjoying  myself 
at  this  lounge.  It  was  opened  to  all  Senior 
Citizens. 

Last  week  I  received  a  letter  telling  me 
that  I  could  no  longer  attend  there  because 
I'm  on  Social  Security.  It  will  be  for  Welfare 
people  only. 

I  enjoyed  myself  there  for  crafts  and  Tues- 
day and  Saturday  games.  It  Is  so  pleasant, 
clean,  no  profanity,  no  smoking.  Just  elderly 
people  enjoying  themselves. 

The  letter  said  that  only  people  on  wel- 
fare can  come  now. 

People  on  Social  Security  pay  taxes  from 
which  the  funds  for  this  program  come. 

So  why  only  welfare  people? 

I'm  asking  you  to  work  to  have  this  place 
opened  for  all  Senior  Citizens. 

As  you  know,  every  year  there  are  more 
senior  citizens  and  we  can  remember  what 
happens  to  us  when  elections  come.  So  please 
work  to  keep  the  Lounge  open  for  all  Senior 
Citizens,  for  which  I  thank  you  very  much. 
I  remain. 

Maeoaket  McWhorter. 

In  checking  with  the  ofBcials  in  charge 
of  the  senior  citizens'  lounge,  my  office 
was  told  that  because  of  recent  congres- 
sional action  limiting  social  service  pro- 
grams, the  lounge  was  ordered  to  serve 
only  welfare  recipients. 

I  cannot  believe  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress intended  to  close  abruptly  already 
established  ancillary  service  programs  to 
elderly  citizens  who  are  too  proud  to  go 
on  welfare  even  though  they  are  eligi- 
ble for  old-age  assistance.  These  people 
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deserve  to  live  out  their  lives  with  inde- 
pendence and  dignity,  and  without  social 
services  such  as  senior  centers,  trans- 
portation, nutrition,  personal  care  and 
others,  their  daily  lives  often  become  in- 
tolerable struggles. 

The  effect  of  the  existing  law  is  to  force 
these  proud,  self-sufficient  people  onto 
welfare  to  receive  these  necessary  serv- 
ices. The  result  is  to  Increase  the  welfare 
case  load  and  the  cost  of  welfare.  I  can- 
not believe  this  was  the  intent  of  the 
legislation.  It  should  be  changed  accord- 
ingly. 

In  the  next  week  I  will  be  circulating  a 
letter  to  all  my  House  colleagues  seeking 
cosponsorship  and  support  for  this  legis- 
lation, H.R.  3819.  While  maintaining  the 
$2.5  billion  ceiling,  this  bUl  will  exempt 
from  the  previously  enacted  90  percent- 
10  percent  limitation  the  service  pro- 
grams available  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  elderly,  bUnd  or  disabled  citi- 
zens who  are  poor,  but  will  not  apply  for 
welfare  benefits. 

I  urge  my  House  colleagues  to  join  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation  to  assure 
the  continuation  of  these  programs  to 
our  deserving  citizens. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows : 

H.R.  3819 

A  bill  to  amend  section  1130  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  make  Inapplicable  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  the  existing  provi- 
sion limiting  to  10  percent  the  portion  of 
the  total  amounts  paid  to  a  State  as  grants 
for  social  services  which  may  be  paid  with 
respect  to  Individuals  who  are  not  actually 
recipients  of  or  applicants  for  aid  or  as- 
sistance. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  1130 
(a,  (2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of  the  amotints  paid 
(under  all  of  such  sections) "  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "of  the  amounts  paid  under 
such   section   403(a)(3)";    and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  State  plans 
approved  under  titles  I,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  or  part 
A  of  title  IV"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'under  the  State  plan  approved  under  part  A 
of  title  IV". 


ADMINISTRATIVE  JUDGE  REVIEWS 
SECOim  DISTRICT'S  "LARGE  OP- 
ERATION' 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  wish  to  have  included  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  State  Bar  Supplement  to 
the  New  York  Law  Journal  on  Janu- 
ary 24,  1973.  This  article  by  Justice  John 
E.  Cone,  the  administrative  judge  in 
Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island,  is  an  excel- 
lent detailing  of  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  courts  today: 

Administration  Judge  Reviews  Second 
District's  "Large  0»»eration" 
(By  John   E.   Cone) 
Since    my    designation    as    Administrative 
Judge   for   the  Supreme   Court.   Second   Ju- 
dicial District  I  Kings.  Richmond ) .  I  have  be- 
come Increasingly  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
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tie  responsibility  and  of  Inability  In  some 
aieaa  to  accomplish  meaningful  change. 

This  is  a  large  operation.  The  Second  Ju- 
dlclal  District  consists  of  Kings  and  Rich- 
tt  ond  Counties.  While  Richmond  Is  relatively 
SI  lall.  Kings  County,  with  a  population  of 
seme  2%  million,  would  by  Itself  rank  as 
one  of  the  largest  cities  In  the  country.  In 
K  Ings,  the  courthouse  has  eleven  floors,  with 
fc  rty-slx  Supreme  Court  Justices,  five  acting 
Justices,  and  a  supporting  staff  of  about  550. 

JUBISOICnON     OmXINKD 

Our  Jurisdiction  Includes  civil  cases  where 
tte  amount  In  controversy  exceeds  $10,000. 
aid  criminal  cases  of  felony  grade.  Addl- 
tl  mally.  we  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  In 
Bv  ch  areas  as  equity,  matrimonial,  condem- 
m  ,tton,  and  election  matters. 

The  Supreme  Court  building '  In  Kings, 
completed  In  1057.  was  not  designed  for 
cr  mlnal  cases.  Until  1962,  felony  cases  were 
hi  ndled  exclusively  by  the  former  County 
C<iurt.  which  was  then  merged  Into  this 
court.  When  this  criminal  caseload  was  as- 
sumed there  were  virtually  no  detention  fa- 
ct Itles  or  security  provision.  The  operation 
hts  changed  sharply  since  then,  and  nu- 
m  Tous  alterations  In  our  physical  plant  to 
CO  se  with  the  escalating  criminal  caseload 
hs  ve  been  undertaken. 

Vlany  problems  primarily  stem  from  this 
ra  jldly  mounting  criminal  caseload,  causing 
i  llmlnutlon  of  our  capability  to  handle  the 
cl'  11  caseload  within  fixed  resources  of  space 
aria  personnel.  The  number  of  criminal  parts 
been  expanded  gradually  from  eight  In 
19  52  to  twenty-four  at  present,  and  by  Sep- 
te  nber.  thirty  parts  are  anticipated.  To  staff 
this.  Judicial  and  non-Judlclal  personnel 
h^e  been  drained  from  the  clvU  side. 
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ACTINC    JU8TICX8 

3ne  measure  that  provided  partial  asslst- 
was  the  designation  by  the  Appellate 
of  six  Civil  Court  Judges  as  acting 
Court  Justices.  They  use  ClvU 
premises  and  Supreme  Coiu^  personnel 
wlilch  releases  six  courtrooms  In  our  building 
six  more  Supreme  Court  Justices  for  as- 
.( nment  to  criminal  matters.  In  addition  to 
"  ""  six,  there  are  four  Criminal  Court 
handling  criminal  cases  exclusively, 
the  criminal  function  expanded  sharply, 
court  was  confronted  by  a  Job  freeze  Im- 
"  by  the  city  Administration.  Under  this 
not  only  were  no  new  positions  pro- 
but  vacancies  could  not  be  filled  ex- 
to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent;  that  Is. 
the  loss  of  ten  em'ployees  only  one  could 
app)olnted. 
'rhls  freeze  has  resulted,  to  date.  In  over- 
time m  excess  of  17.000  man-hours.  The  In- 
ab  llty  to  pay  this  back  In  time  or  money 
gr^tly  magnifies  the  problem. 

lifting  of  this  Job  freeze  was  recently 

need  with  respect  to  poeltlous  In  the 

Department.  Surely  It  must  be  clear 

the  court's  criminal   Jurisdiction  does 

exist  In  a  vacuum,-  and  that  the  entire 

Justice  system  of  court,  police.  c\is- 

todlal,  prosecutorial,  and  defense  functions 

Interrelated.  Thus,  It  is  anticipated  that 

ap  (Ointment  of  additional  police  will  result 

noore  arrests  and  more  work  for  the  courts 

other  criminal  Justice  ftinctlons,  wlth- 

correspondlng  Increases  In  capability  to 

'—   adequately  the  Increased   workload. 
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VACATIONS   CtJHTAH«D 

i  Olevlatlon  of  some  personnel  problems  has 

attempted  by  curtailing  vacations.  The 

Ion  period  for  court  employees  Is  the 

as  that  for  all  city  employees,  pursuant 

contracts  between  the  City  of  New  York 

employee   labor   organizations,   but   we 

been  constrained  to  deny  employees  the 

of  all  their  earned  vacation.  As  a  result, 

overtime  and  accumulated  vacation  time 

Is  owed  over  15,000  man-days.  In  terms 

me  employee,  this  Is  on  the  order  of  sixty 

3rs  in  accrued  time  due,  without  prospect 

)elng  able  to  repay  It. 
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There  are  forty-nine  vacancies  on  the 
court's  staff,  without  authority  to  fill  them. 

Help  on  a  temporary  basis,  when  author- 
ized, could  not  be  fully  obtained  because  of 
the  temporary  status. 

Court  reporters  to  staff  all  courtrooms 
have  not  been  available,  resulting  in  delayed 
proceedings. 

Despite  the  shortage  of  personnel  and  re- 
lated problems,  some  results  achieved  have 
been  notable. 

During  the  recent  Christmas  holiday  sea- 
son, twenty-fotir  criminal  parts  functioned. 
Pour  hundred  and  twenty-eight  cases  were 
disposed  of  and  over  400  defendants  were 
sentenced.  In  this  respect  Kings  County  was 
unique. 

StTMMEB    OPERATION 

Last  summer  fourteen  criminal  parts  were 
operated  and  over  1.000  dispositions  obtained. 

On  the  civil  side  of  the  court,  delay  In 
the  disposition  of  cases  has  now  been  reduced 
to  fourteen  months  from  the  time  a  Note  of 
Issue  Is  filed  following  Statement  of  Readi- 
ness until  final  disposition. 

This  reduction  to  fourteen  months  has 
been  brought  about  through  the  dUlgent  ef- 
forts of  the  Judges  and  supporting  personnel, 
but  It  cannot  long  continue  If  the  criminal 
side  of  the  court  continues  to  be  accorded 
higher  priority. 

Although  the  building  is  only  fifteen  years 
old,  there  has  been  a  recurring  space  short- 
age brought  on  by  the  Increasing  criminal 
caseload.  When  the  County  Court  became 
part  of  thU  court  In  1962,  a  larger  detention 
pen  was  buUt  to  provide  for  JaUed  defend- 
ants whUe  their  cases  awaited  court  action. 
This  became  Inadequate  and  on  two  occa- 
sions It  has  had  to  be  enlarged.  At  present 
there  la  a  lack  of  space  for  all  defendants 
whose  presence  Is  needed  for  business. 

RELATED    PROBLEM 

A  related  problem  which  Is  a  source  of 
grave  concern  U  that  defendants  are  not  pro- 
duced by  the  Correction  Department  early 
enough  to  dispose  of  business  efficiently.  If 
a  defendant  Is  produced  at  11 :30  In  the  morn- 
ing, one  can  scarcely  plan  a  trial  beginning 
that  morning.  In  the  Intervening  period  be- 
fore 11:30  a  Judge  may,  and  should,  turn  to 
other  business  In  order  to  maintain  a  full 
operating  schedule.  Budget  restrictions  are 
also  Imposed  on  the  Correction  Department, 
but  this  Is  another  example  of  how  the  fiscal 
authorities  fall  to  appreciate  the  Interrela- 
tionship of  components  of  a  criminal  Justice 
system. 

An  arrangement  with  the  Correction  De- 
partment Is  now  being  sought  to  establish  a 
shuttle  system  where  there  will  be  an  In- 
creased number  of  deliveries  during  the 
course  of  the  day.  By  Increasing  the  fre- 
quency of  deliveries,  defendants  whose  cases 
have  been  heard  can  be  moved  out  and 
others  brought  In. 

Efforts  to  obtain  additional  space,  then 
occupied  by  the  New  York  City  Register's 
Office  within  the  building,  began  over  five 
years  ago.  About  three  years  ago  this  space 
Vas  allocated  to  the  court  but  repeated  ef- 
forts to  obtain  Its  alteration  for  court  use 
were  fruitless,  until  a  temporary  alteration 
was  made  In  the  Pall  of  1971.  The  detention 
pen  then  constructed,  although  sorely 
needed,  was  never  used,  for  the  Correction 
Department  was  unable  to  steff  the  facility. 
Thus,  the  pen  remained  Idle  while  prisoners 
were  transported  through  staircases,  corri- 
dors and  elevators  In  a  building  never  In- 
tended or  designed  for  the  movement  of 
prisoners. 

In  June,  1972,  a  short  time  after  the  tempo- 
rary facility  became  available.  It  was  razed 
and  work  was  begun  on  the  construction  of 
a  permanent  facility. 

The  permanent  alteration  of  the  third  floor 
hopefully  will  be  ready  by  May  of  this  year, 
providing  ten  courtrooms,  eight  Justices' 
chambers.  Jury  rooms,  and  a  detention  pen. 

Within  the  past  year,  work  was  completed 
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to  divide  three  large  courtrooms  so  that 
there  are  now  six  smaller  courtrooms  In  the 
same  physical  space. 

The  Legal  Aid  Society,  with  an  office  in 
this  building.  Increased  its  staff  to  cope 
with  the  large  Increase  In  criminal  cases 
so  that  their  office  could  no  longer  be  ac- 
commodated. Other  space  for  their  use  has 
been  leased  nearby. 

RENTAL    or    SPACE 

Additionally,  the  Board  of  Estimate  has 
authorized  rental  of  space  at  111  Livingston 
Street,  In  downtown  Brooklyn.  A  number  of 
the  Special  Terms,  such  as  Matrimonial, 
Equity,  Condemnation,  and  the  unit  han- 
dling funds  of  Infants  and  Incompetents, 
will  be  transferred  to  that  building,  together 
with  the  entire  Appellate  Term;  however, 
that  building  cannot  be  used  by  the  criminal 
part  of  the  court  because  of  security  prob- 
lems. 

When  this  additional  courthouse  space  be- 
comes available,  It  will  be  used  for  the 
operation  of  the  Criminal  Term  office.  The 
Criminal  Term  has  been  so  overcrowded  that 
clerks  have  had  to  share  desks,  and  work 
there  has  been  handicapped  by  serious  over- 
crowding. 

The  operation  of  criminal  courtrooms  ob- 
viously Involves  security  considerations 
which  are  becoming  Increasingly  Important. 
Here  again  one  feels  a  sense  of  frustration 
In  Inability  to  accomplish  change. 

A  police  detail  assigned  to  the  building  to 
supplement  our  security  has  been  withdrawn 
by  the  Police  Department.  The  only  police- 
men now  In  the  building  are  here  solely  on 
police  business,  and  have  no  security  fimc- 
tlon. 

SCANNING    DEVICES 

Scanning  devices  for  entrances  to  the 
building  and  criminal  courtrooms,  though 
requested,  have  not  been  provided,  although 
other  parts  of  the  Supreme  Court  within  the 
City  of  New  York  have  received  them.  Like- 
wise, Installation  of  an  alarm  system  to  pre- 
vent an  escape  has  been  frequently  requested, 
but  to  no  avail. 

This  building  was  never  Intended  for  crim- 
inal cases,  for  at  the  time  It  was  built  the 
County  Court  handled  virtually  all  major 
criminal  cases  at  120  Schermerhon  Street, 
which  now  houses  the  Criminal  Court  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  A  new  courthouse  for  all 
criminal  cases  Is  planned,  but  that  Is  years 
away  from  present  operating  problems. 

In  the  County  Court,  until  1962,  five  Judges 
disposed  of  a  fairly  stable  workload  of  about 
4.000  cases  a  year,  on  a  reasonably  current 
basis.  In  1972,  Intake  was  some  12.000  crim- 
inal cases,  requiring  a  steady  Increase  In 
the  number  of  Judges  assigned,  ending  In 
December  with  twenty-four  criminal  parts. 

This  Is  one  manifestation  of  the  vastly  In- 
creased complexity  of  criminal  litigation  fol- 
lowing a  series  of  landmark  United  States 
Supreme  Court  decisions  now  substantially 
codified  In  the  new  criminal  procedure  law. 

OTHER    FACTORS 

In  addition  to  the  Increased  complexity 
Involved  In  the  disposition  of  a  criminal  case, 
or  perhaps  because  of  It,  some  other  factors 
have  appeared. 

Defendants  are  becoming  less  and  less  In- 
terested In  accepting  reduced  pleas  of  guilty 
to  dispose  of  their  cases  without  going  to 
trial.  To  an  Increasing  extent  they  are  In- 
sisting upon  trials.  Twice  as  many  cases  are 
now  being  tried  to  verdict  as  compared  to  a 
year  ago. 

Many  of  the  Justices  are  becoming  less 
willing  to  accept  reduced  pleas  of  guilty,  and 
this  restraint  Is  shared  by  some  assistant  dis- 
trict attorneys.  Thus  conference  parts,  In- 
tended to  achieve  rapid  disposition  of  crimi- 
nal cases  through  negotiated  pleas,  are  be- 
coming less  productive. 

Under  most  optimum  conditions  a  trial 
Judge  would  be  remarkable  If  he  could  try 
three  cases  a  week.  On  this  optimistic  basis. 
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m  the  light  of  about  4,000  cases  now  await- 
ing trial.  It  would  take  forty-three  weeks  for 
a  criminal  term  composed  of  even  thirty 
Judges  to  try  these  cases.  This  is,  of  course, 
without  regard  to  new  cases  entering  the 
court  at  the  same  time,  now  amounting  to 
about  1,000  a' month. 

ADDITIONAL    CASKS 

This  does  not  Include  an  additional  4S0 
cases  In  conference  parts,  or  152  cases  await- 
ing arraignment  on  filed  Indictments.  If  these 
cases  also  require  trials,  It  will  further  mag- 
nify the  problem. 

Another  problem  Is  the  large  number  of 
fugitives.  This  has  created  some  difficulties 
for  us  in  case-fiow  management,  for  a  case 
scheduled  and  prepared  for  trial  would  or- 
dinarily be  postponed  due  to  the  absence  of 
a  defendant. 

Ball,  posted  as  security  to  Insiire  a  defend- 
ant's presence  In  court  when  required.  Is 
lower  generally  than  It  ever  has  been,  and 
apparently  as  a  result,  there  are  now  3,155 
fugitives,  In  addition  to  the  number  of  cases 
awaiting  trial.  The  apprehension  of  tbes? 
fugitives  Is  basically  a  police  problem,  but 
few  defendants  are  arrested  unless  appre- 
hended on  another  charge. 

LARGER    CASELOADS 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  thrust  of  the  sys- 
tem has  been  to  seek  to  accommodate  larger 
caseloads  within  less  than  normal  resources 
of  personnel. 

At  the  same  time  that  all  these  factors 
referred  to  have  come  together,  that  Is,  the 
shortage  of  personnel,  the  shortage  of  space, 
the  need  for  enhanced  security,  the  vastly 
greater  complexity  of  criminal  cases,  the 
freeze  In  the  city's  budget  and  the  great  In- 
crease In  the  volume  of  new  cases,  the  city 
admmistratlon,  and  others,  have  seen  fit  to 
criticize  the  administration  of  the  courts. 

A  good  deal  of  my  time  Is  consumed  In 
preparation  of  reports  pointing  out  the  very 
problems  referred  to  in  this  article  and  ask- 
ing corrective  measures.  We  have  sought  to 
Improve  our  operation  In  various  areas  but 
the  result  has  not  completely  satisfied  us. 
We  make  no  claim  to  perfection,  but  one  Is 
Impelled  to  raise  an  eyebrow,  at  least,  when 
the  subject  of  criticism  is  the  end  product  of 
conditions  obviously  brought  on  to  a  large 
extent  by  some  of  those  doing  the  crltlclztog. 

Our  budgetary  needs  are  greatest  In  this 
period  of  dramatic  growth  In  the  workload 
and  the  convergence  of  many  problems  In  a 
limited  time  period.  One  obvious  solution  Is 
to  afford  the  Judicial  system  substantial  con- 
trol over  Its  budget  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  will  be  done. 


CHILD   DEVELOPMENT   PERSONNEL 
TRAINING    ACT    OF    1973 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OF  roAHo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  20  of  my  colleagues  I  have  intro- 
duced the  Child  Development  Personnel 
Training  Act  of  1973.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  I  believe  that  enactment  of  the 
legislation  wiU  enable  us  to  move  a  major 
step  forward  in  meeting  the  professional 
and  paraprofessional  personnel  to  staff 
child  care  programs. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  full  text  of  my  bill: 

H.R.  4228 
A  bill  to  improve  the  quality  of  child  de- 
CXIX 264— Part  4 
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velopment  programs  by  attracting  and 
training  personnel  for  those  programs 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Development 
Personnel  Training  Act  of  1973." 

STATEMENT    OF    FINDINGS    AND   PT7RPOSX 

Section  1.  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
one  of  the  major  barriers  hindering  the  de- 
velopment of  quality  child  development  serv- 
ices at  the  present  time  is  the  lack  of  suffi- 
ciently trained  and  prepared  professional 
and  paraprofessional  staff;  further  that  the 
number  of  children  being  placed  in  child 
development  and  child  care  will  Increase  sig- 
nificantly In  the  next  decade  because  of  the 
Impact  of  Federal  welfare  and  child  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  continued  entry  of 
mothers  of  young  children  Into  full-time  em- 
ployment outside  the  home,  and  that  this 
Increase  will.  In  the  future,  place  an  Intoler- 
able strain  on  the  already  limited  numbers 
of  personnel  qualified  for  work  In  early 
childhood  programs;  that  the  development 
of  quality  early  childhood  programs  depends, 
therefore,  on  the  availability  of  trained  per- 
sonnel in  far  greater  numbers  than  present 
training  programs  can  respond  to;  and  final- 
ly, that  parents  can  be  helped  effectively  to 
use  child  development  techniques  with  their 
own  children  that  will  lessen  or  prevent  the 
heed  for  compensatory  education  programs 
for  older  children. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  re- 
spond to  the  demonstrated  need  for  child 
development  personnel  In  the  1970's;  by 
stimulating  the  development  of  sufficient 
training  and  educational  programs  In  every 
State  and  region  of  the  United  States  to  as- 
sure an  adequate  supply  of  personnel  to 
meet  the  staffing  requirements  of  early  child- 
hood programs. 

EARLY      CHILDHOOD      PERSONNEL      DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
or  enter  into  contracts  with  institutions  of 
higher  education.  State  and  local  child  de- 
velopment agencies.  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  child  development  programs, 
private  companies  and  organizations  engaged 
in  teacher  training,  teacher  training  institu- 
tions, national  child  development  organiza- 
tions, and  producers  of  television  program- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of  establishing,  develop- 
ing, or  upgrading  early  childhood  personnel 
training  programs  which  shall  Include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  the  development  of 
programs  to — 

(A)  provide  postgraduate  level  training 
for  teachers  of  professional  and  paraprofes- 
sional early  childhood  personnel  and  for 
teachers  of  teachers  of  such   personnel; 

(B)  attract  and  recruit  personnel,  both 
male  and  female.  Including  students  and 
older  Americans,  to  training  for  and  subse- 
quent employment  in  child  development  pro- 
grams; 

(C)  retrain  personnel  prepared  for  and/ 
or  experienced  in  education  at  levels  other 
than  early  childhood  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  function  effectively  in  early  childhood 
programs; 

(D)  provide  preservlce  and  Inservlce  train- 
ing of  professional  and  paraprofeslonal  per- 
sonnel for  teaching,  management  and  super- 
visory, and  administrative  p>osts  In  early 
childhood  programs,  including  the  training 
and  certification  of  Child  Development  As- 
sociates; 

(E)  help  parents  and  high  school  students 
understand  and  practice  sound  child  devel- 
opment techniques; 

(F)  develop  educational  television  pro- 
grams and  other  materials  for  training  early 
childhood  personnel,  parents,  and  high 
school  students  in  the  principles  of  child  de- 
velopment; 
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(Q)  develop  and  refine  certification 
criteria  and  techniques  for  professional  and 
paraprofessional  early  childhood  personnel. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  $40,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974.  860.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975,  and  $75,000,000  for  each  of  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1980. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Sec.  5.  At  least  50  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  4  shall  be 
used  for  the  development  of  programs  to  at- 
tract, train,  retrain,  or  certlfly  paraprofes- 
sional personnel  and  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  States.  Halt  of  such  50  per  centum 
shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  so  that 
the  amount  allotted  for  each  State  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  half  as  the  number  of 
economically  disadvantaged  children,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  In  the  State  bears 
to  the  number  of  such  children  in  all  the 
States;  and  the  other  half  of  such  50  per 
centum  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
so  that  the  amount  allotted  for  each  State 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  half  as  the  num- 
ber of  children  younger  than  age  six  with 
mothers  who  work  full  time  outside  the 
home  In  that  State  bears  to  the  number  of 
such  children  In  all  the  States. 

Sec.  6.  The  remaming  50  per  centum  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
4  shall  be  used  for  the  other  purjsoses  enu- 
merated in  section  3  and  for  such  related 
purposes  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  carrying  out  the  purpKJses  of  the 
Act. 

Sec.  7.  Priority  shall  be  placed  on  the  de- 
velopment of  those  personnel  development 
programs  which  pronilse  to  become  self-sus- 
taining after  Federal  assistance  has  ceased. 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  shall  take  whatever 
steps  he  deems  appropriate  to  achieve  the 
coordination  of  all  federally  sjjonsored  early 
childhood  personnel  training  programs  al- 
ready m  operation  with  the  programs  to  be 
established  under  this  Act  and  to  assure  the 
coordination  of  training  programs  with  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  early  childhood 
personnel. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  8.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(a)  "State"  means  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rlco,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  "Early  childhood  programs"  and  "child 
development  programs"  means  programs  In 
children's  homes  or  In  day-care  homes, 
schools,  day-care  centers,  neighborhood  cen- 
ters which  provide  day  care  and/or  educa- 
tional services  for  children  younger  than  age 
seven,  or  who  have  not  reached  the  first 
grade. 

(c)  "Early  childhood  personnel"  means  any 
person  working  or  volunteering  In  an  early 
childhood  program. 

(d)  "Professional  early  childhood  person- 
nel" means  persons  trained,  either  by  attain- 
ing the  A.A ,  B.A.,  M.A.,  or  Ph.  D.  level 
through  academic  study,  or  on  the  basis  of 
a  credentlaled  combination  of  education  and 
work  experience  that  has  been  assessed  as 
providing  the  person  with  specific  compe- 
tencies required  to  perform  professional  early 
childhood  duties. 

(e)  "Paraprofessional  early  childhood  per- 
sonnel" means  persons  trained  to  less  than 
A.A.  degree  level  for  service  In  early  childhood 
programs. 

(f)  "State  and  local  child  development 
agencies"  means  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agencies  responsible  for  the  operation 
and/or  supervision  of  early  childhood 
programs. 
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CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
Americans,  of  all  ages,  are  finding 
thefaiselves  unaffiliated  with  a  church  or 
oth  ;r  religious  institution.  Increasingly, 
ma  ly  have  come  to  feel  that  our  tradi- 
tional religious  bodies  are  no  longer 
g  to  their  needs  and  their  con- 
Rather  than  having  abandoned 
I.  a  large  number  of  men  and 
feel,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  that 
chiirches  have  turned  their  attention 
aw4y  from  questions  of  faith. 

jn  his  retirement  from  the  position 
^retary  General  of  the  World  Coun- 
■  Churches,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Visser 
Hboft  stated: 
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If  It  is  said  that  the  church  should  only 

:oncerned    with    spiritual    matters,    the 

'er  is  surely  that  concern  for  the  victims 
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cited  as  examples  of  such  a  con- 

the  World  Council's  stand  on  Rho- 
desikn  independence — against — and  on 
the  American  commitment  in  Vietnam — 
aga:  nst. 

n.  visser  't  Hooft  did  not  mention 
any  concern  on  the  part  of  the  World 
Couacil  for  the  victims  of  Communist 
tyra^y,  and  this  is  especially  notable 

so  many  of  such  victims  have  been 
■isoned   for  no  reason   other   than 

Christian  faith. 
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CHURCHES  AND  POLITICS 


Thursday,  February  8.  1973 


World  Council  of  Churches  In  Geneva 

seems  to  put  a  higher  value  on  political 

boclal  commitment  than  on  the  more 

tradUlonal  religious  activities.  The  Vatican 

I  ecome  deeply  preoccupied  with  the  po- 

and  social  issues  of  the  day.  So  have 

sorts    of    archbishops     and     leading 

from        many        non-episcopal 


a  time  when  certain  church  groups 
( ipenly  advocating  violent  revolution 
1  e  nations  of  Africa,  and  are  giving 
ind  comfort  to  Communist  aggres- 
in  Asia,  those  who  truly  seek  reli- 
have  found  themselves  with  no  place 


THe  Economist  declares  that — 

particular  functions  of  the  Christian 

les  are  to  proclaim   the  truths   that 

relieve  men  should  be  guided  by  In  this 

and  to  prepare  their  flock  for  another 

.  .  It  Is  a  fair  criticism  that  many 

of   the    churches    today,   by   insuffl- 

y   reminding   themselves   of   that,    are 

^  to  render  the  service  they  should  to 
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economist  concludes: 

Initiating  a  new  spiritual  debate  about 

is  of  man,  the  churches  could  help 

pondering  how  they  may  be  attained. 

the    messages    from    many    leaders 

world  churches  this  Chrlstmastlde 

seemed  to  prefer  to  fill  their  hungry 

with    the    most    convenient    sort    of 

poIltl|:a]  pabulum. 
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^♦ish  to  share  this  thoughtful  article, 
appeared  in  the  December  30. 1972, 
of  the  Economist,  with  my  ool- 
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leagues,  and  insert  it  into  the  Record  at 
this  time : 

Thy  Som«  Old-time  Religion 
There  might  have  been  a  bit  of  a  stir  If 
the  Pope  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
had  swapped  their  Christmas  messages:  if 
His  Holiness  had  condemned  all  men  of  vio- 
lence (Including  those  who  claim  to  be  fight- 
ing for  a  united  Catholic  Ireland)  and  If  His 
Orace  had  ticked  off  President  Nlxon  by  send- 
ing his  B-52  bombers  over  North  Vietnam. 
But  most  people  would  probably  have  not 
noticed  at  all.  They  have  ceased  to  take  any 
notice  of  the  torrents  of  churchy  comments 
on  current  affairs  that  gush  from  the  reli- 
gious centres  of  the  western  world. 

The  authors  of  these  pronouncements  ap- 
parently feel  obliged  to  go  on  making  them, 
whether  or  not  many  people  are  listening.  To 
be  fair,  the  main  reason  Is  not  their  weak- 
ness for  verbosity.  The  churches  are  respond- 
ing to  pressures  from  within  their  own  ranks. 
Impatient  activists  are  urging  their  religious 
leaders  to  engage  In  direct  confrontations 
with  dictatorial  regimes,  especially  those 
which  pursue  policies  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion. One  of  those  activists,  Father  Cosmas 
Desmond,  resigned  a  few  weeks  ago  from 
the  priesthood  and  the  Franciscan  order  be- 
cause, he  said,  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
In  South  Africa  had  accepted  apartheid  "in 
practice,  if  not  In  theory."  He  apparently  feels 
that  his  bishops  are  too  concerned  with  sav- 
ing souls.  Instead  of  working  for  changing  of 
the  political  and  social  conditions  In  South 
Africa.  Quite  a  few  Christian  laymen  and 
priests  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  seem  to  agree  with  Father 
Desmond  In  wanting  more  liberation  and  less 
salvation. 

The  leaders  are  Increasingly  following 
them.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
Geneva  often  seems  to  put  a  higher  value  on 
political  and  social  commitment  than  on  the 
more  traditional  religious  activities.  The  Vat- 
ican has  become  deeply  preoccupied  with  the 
political  and  social  Issues  of  the  day.  So 
have  most  sorts  of  archbishops  and  leading 
preachers  from  many  non-episcopal  churches. 
This  trend  towards  the  "polltlcisatlon"  of 
the  western  churches  is  welcome  to  radical 
revolutionaries.  However  reluctant  they  may 
be  to  admit  It.  they  need  "respectable"  allies 
In  the  early  stages  of  their  struggle  to  change 
the  social  and  political  order  in  their  coun- 
tries. Communist  governments,  too,  often 
find  the  churches  useful  unwitting  allies 
And  many  people  in  the  third  world  look 
to  the  churches  to  act  as  advocates  of  their 
economic  Interests. 

THE    DIAGONAL    LINE 

Those  who  complain  that  the  churches 
are  now  tending  to  earmark  for  some  strange 
caesars  many  times  that  are  God's,  and 
seeking  unsuccessfully  to  render  to  some 
poor  men  things  that  are  Mammon's,  need 
to  make  their  grounds  of  criticism  clear. 
Certainly,  it  has  always  been  a  proper  func- 
tion of  Christianity  to  make  people  aware 
of  the  needs  of  the  poor.  Happily,  it  has  al- 
ways been  its  pride  to  attempt  to  bring  prin- 
ciple into  the  dally  practice  of  politics. 
Churchmen  have  done  that,  often  with  dire 
results  for  themselves  ever  since  the  be- 
ginnings of  Christianity.  Through  the  cen- 
turies, religious  principle  has  been  Invoked 
in  support  of  both  conservatism  and  radical 
change,  although  the  relative  loudness  of 
the  more  radical  voices  is  today's  con- 
spicuous phenomenon. 

Nor  should  any  critic  be  misled  into 
arguing  that  there  Is  a  basic  antagonism 
between  man's  "vertical"  relationship  with 
his  God  and  his  "horizontal"  relationship 
with  his  fellow  men.  The  essentUl  link  be- 
tween fatherhood  and  brotherhood  was 
plthUy  expressed  in  certain  words  of  Jesus 
that  are  recorded  In  Matthew,  chapter  22 
verses  37-40  (and  in  Mark.  12,  and  Luke 
10:  what  they  tell  you  three  times  Is  true)' 
If   geometrical   terms   are   to   be   used,    the 
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key  one  must  surely  be  "diagonal."  The 
Christian  who  devotes  his  energies  to  im- 
proving other  men's  material  lot  has  to  re- 
main fully  aware  of  the  spiritual  relation- 
ship with  God  that  Inspires  this  devotion 
"Horizontal"  relationships  between  men 
are  the  concern  of  a  wide  range  of  organisa- 
tions, most  of  them  secular.  The  particular 
functions  of  the  Christian  churches  are  to 
proclaim  the  truths  that  they  believe  men 
should  be  guided  by  In  this  world  and  to  pre- 
pare their  flock  for  another  world  (however 
one  likes  to  define  It) .  It  Is  a  fair  criticism 
that  many  leaders  of  the  churches  today,  by 
Insufficiently  reminding  themselves  of  that 
are  faUlng  to  render  the  service  that  they 
should  to  humankind.  ThU  is  also  a  reason 
why  they  are  faUIng  to  win  more  recruits. 
The  interest  In  some  of  the  eastern  religions 
that  is  now  fashionable  among  young  people 
Is  not  always  superflcUl.  The  Christian 
churches'  failure  to  capttire  more  of  this 
kind  of  Interest  may  arise  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  so  visibly  abandoning  their 
mystical,  other-worldly  face — and  preaching 
political  and  social  commitment  Instead.  It 
is  obvious  that  people  who  really  want  total 
political  and  social  commitment  will  go  else- 
where rather  than  stay  with  the  churches 
And  so  they  should,  even  If  they  happen 
wholly  to  agree  with  the  churches'  present 
political  line;  otherwise,  as  circumstances 
change  but  some  priestly  convictions  change 
more  slowly,  there  is  a  terrible  danger  of 
their  becoming  bigots. 

THE    SHEEP    NEED    A     NEW    FOOD 

By  renewing  their  concern  with  some  of 
their  traditional  functions,  the  Christian 
churches  could  now  fill  a  gaping  void  in  the 
world.  There  Is  a  clear  need  for  the  rethink- 
ing of  the  rules  by  which  people  should  be 
living  at  a  time  of  rapid  social  change  and 
great  upheavals.  But  very  little  thinking  is 
done  about  that.  The  academic  philosophers 
are  certainly  not  doing  it.  Nor  are  the  polit- 
ical parties,  whose  horizons  are  bound  to 
be  too  narrow  for  such  broad  thinking.  By 
initiating  a  new  spiritual  debate  about  the 
ends  of  man,  the  churches  could  help  to 
start  people  pondering  how  they  may  be  at- 
tained. Instead  the  messages  from  many 
leaders  of  great  world  churches  this  Chrlst- 
mastlde have  seemed  to  prefer  to  fill  their 
hungry  sheep  with  the  most  convenient  sort 
of  Instant  political  pabulum. 


THE  WORK  OP  THE  U.S.  COAST 
GUARD 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  STEELE 


OF    CONNECTICUT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  work 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  the  smallest 
branch  of  the  Nation's  Armed  Forces, 
often  goes  unnoticed,  but  the  scope  and 
Importance  of  its  responsibilities  contin- 
ues to  grow  and  play  a  vital  role  in  the 
Nation's  future.  As  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  which  is  located  in  my  home 
district,  I  have  had  opportunities  to  see 
firsthand  the  services  performed  by  this 
fine  organization. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  unique  in  that  its 
operations  In  peacetime  are  as  important 
as  in  war.  The  bulk  of  these  tasks  in- 
volve maritime  law  enforcement,  which 
was  the  original  mission  of  the  Guard. 

Congress  established  the  Coast  Guard 
in  1790  at  the  urging  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  goods 
past  customs  officials.  The  role  of  the 
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Guard  in  law  enforcement  has  grown 
rapidly  over  the  years  and  today  its  ac- 
tivities can  be  placed  in  seven  categories: 
Marine  traffic  control  and  safety,  ship 
safety,  port  safety  and  security,  environ- 
mental protection,  conservation,  criminal 
law,  and  cooperative  law  enforcement. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  most  im- 
portant tasks  of  the  Coast  Guard  is  its 
role  In  the  conservation  of  wildUfe  and 
other  marine  resources.  This  task  is  es- 
pecially crucial  because  it  involves  trea- 
ties with  foreign  nations  concerning  off- 
shore fishing  and  gives  the  Guard  an 
important  responsibility  in  resolving  con- 
flicts with  foreign  vessels. 

Related  to  its  conservation  efforts  is 
the  role  played  by  the  Coast  Guard  in 
enforcing  environmental  legislation, 
with  the  ever  Increasing  use  of  our  waters 
for  recreation  and  as  a  source  of  food, 
this  role  in  environmental  protection  is 
of  vital  importance. 

Another  growing  task  of  the  Coast 
Guard  is  the  enforcement  of  boating 
safety  legislation.  With  about  8  million 
recreation  boats  on  the  water  today,  the 
Guard  must  deal  with  all  aspects  of 
water  safety  and  the  prevention  of 
accidents. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  am 
placing  "Policemen  of  the  Sea"  by 
Stephen  Aug  In  the  Record.  This  article 
provides  an  excellent  simimary  of  the 
work  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  its  Impor- 
tance to  our  Nation: 

Policemen  op  the  Ska 

The  United  States  Coast  Guard,  smallest 
of  the  nation's  armed  forces.  Is  growing — 
slightly,  but  perceptibly — propelled  by  ever- 
growing responsibilities  In  law  enforcement. 

The  Coast  Gviard's  growth — about  4  per- 
cent a  year  during  the  past  15  years  to  a 
current  level  of  about  38,000 — Is  In  marked 
contrast  to  the  other  military  services,  which 
have  been  shrinking  dramatically  since  a 
Vietnam  War  peak  of  3.5  million  In  1968-69. 

But  then  the  Coast  Guard  has  a  far  dif- 
ferent mission.  It  Is  the  only  armed  force 
whose  primary  responsibilities  keep  it  Just 
as  busy  in  peace  as  In  war.  And  It  Is  one  of 
these  peacetime  Jobs — serving  as  the  nation's 
principal  maritime  police  force — that  is  keep- 
ing It  incredibly  busy  today. 

So  busy  is  the  Coast  Guard.  In  fact,  that 
it  can  barely  keep  up  with  Its  present  duties 
and  has  been  calling  on  its  11.000-member 
Reserve  force  for  augmentation  of  the  regu- 
lar establishment.  It  Is  the  only  armed  force 
to  have  Reservists  assigned  to  regular  peace- 
time augmentation  duties. 

Coast  Guard  Reservists  these  days  are  found 
spending  weekends  at  lifeboat  stations,  radio 
facilities,  and  group  offices,  as  well  as  aboard 
cutters,  filling  in  spots  normally  held  by  reg- 
ulars. And  under  new  legislation  the  Coast 
Guard  can  call  Reservists  to  active  duty  to 
help  during  peacetime  domestic  emergencies 
such  as  major  pwllutlon  Incidents,  hurri- 
canes, fioods,  or  similar  natural  disasters. 

But  even  with  the  Reservists'  help  It's  tough 
going.  As  Vice  Admiral  Thomas  R.  Sargent, 
ni.  Vice  Commandant,  said  In  an  Interview, 
the  Coast  Guard's  biggest  law  enforcement 
problem  is  "Just  people,  .  .  .  Federal  maritime 
law  enforcement  Is  so  all-encompassing  for 
t^e  Coast  Guard  that  our  petty  officers  and 
officers  particularly  must  know  a  tremendous 
amount — not  Just  about  maritime  law  and 
intprnatlonal  law,  but  their  powers  over  other 
vessels."  he  said. 

THE    POLLUTION    HEADACHE 

Sargent  pointed  out  that  the  Coast  Guard 
has  been  given  incresislng  responsibilities  not 
only  over  flsherlea  law  enforcement  but  alao 
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in  enforcement  of  motorboat  safety  laws  and 
antl-pollutlon  laws,  a  segment  he  considers 
the  service's  "biggest  headache." 

He  note<l..that  antl-pollutlon  laws  now  call 
for  Coast  Guard  enforcement  of  the  so-called 
"contiguous  zone" — the  area  between  the 
three-mile  territorial  sea  and  a  12-mlle  limit 
from  the  coast.  With  a  limited  number  of 
ships  and  aircraft — all  are  committed  to 
multi-mission  responsibilities — "You  Just 
don't  Ideally  cover  all  areas.  ...  A  vessel 
on  a  SAR  [search  and  rescue]  case  will  do 
law  enforcement  if  It  can  .  .  .  but  there 
Just  Isn't  enough  equipment  to  go  around, 
and  people  ...  to  do  the  perfect  Job  of  en- 
forcement. We  are,  however,  a  great  deter- 
rent to  the  violator." 

Still,  the  Coast  Guard's  law  enforcement 
responsibilities,  a  major  portion  of  its  over- 
all mission — which  also  Includes  marine 
safety  and  military  readiness — is  the  first 
mission   the   Coast   Guard   ever  had. 

Shortly  after  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
new  federal  government  found  Itself  with 
a  difficult  problem.  During  the  war  to  free 
the  colonies  from  British  domination  it  had 
been  a  common  practice — and  one  popular 
with  the  colonists'  cause — to  smuggle  goods, 
to  circumvent  unpopular  Import  taxes.  So 
popular  had  the  practice  become  that  it  con- 
tinued even  after  the  Revolution,  depriving 
the  fledgling  government  of  a  vital  source  of 
revenue. 

First  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Alexander 
Hamilton  realized  that,  to  prevent  the  na- 
tional treasury  from  going  broke,  some  way 
had  to  be  found  to  collect  customs  revenues. 
Since  there  no  longer  was  a  Navy  (It  had 
been  disbanded  after  the  war),  he  seized  on 
the  idea  of  a  fleet  of  small  boats  that  would 
enforce  customs  laws.  A  few  boats  had  been 
operating  on  the  Schuylkill  River  collecting 
customs  duties  under  the  direction  of  Colo- 
nel Sharp  Delaney,  then  customs  collector 
in  Philadelphia.  Hamilton  knew  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  convinced  Congress  in  1970 
to  authorize  10  boats  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  cutter  Massachusetts,  first  boat  In 
what  was  then  called  the  Revenue  Marine  or 
Revenue  Cutter  Service  (It  became  the  Coast 
Guard  In  1915).  was  launched  In  1791.  The 
Coast  Guard  was  under  way. 

Rapid  expansion  of  Coast  Guard  law  en- 
forcement responsibility  followed.  In  1797  it 
was  given  enforcement  of  quarantine  laws; 
in  1818  enforcement  of  neutrality  laws;  in 
1819  employment  of  armed  vessels  to  sup- 
press slave  trade;  in  1837  aid  to  distressed 
vessels;  in  1887  general  police  enforcement 
powers  in  Alaska:  In  1885  enforcement  of 
fisheries  laws;  In  1906  destruction  of  derelict 
ships;  in  1908  patrol  of  regattas;  in  1910 
motorboat  regulation;  and  In  1915  enforce- 
ment of  anchorage  regulations. 

LITTLE    GLORY.    BUT    LOTS    OF    RUM 

During  the  nearly  two  centuries  since  its 
founding  the  Coast  Guard's  law  en^oicement 
mission  has  not  always  been  popular.  Con- 
sider Its  best  known  law  enforcement  mission, 
probably  the  least  popular  one:  to  stop  the 
widespread  smuggling  of  alcoholic  beverages 
from  1919  until  the  repeal  of  Prohibition  In 
1933. 

In  their  recent  book,  "This  Is  the  Coast 
Guard,"  Hyman  R.  Kaplan  and  Lieutenant 
Commander  James  P.  Hunt.  USCG,  call  the 
rum  war  at  sea  one  of  "little  glory  and  much 
frustration"  for  the  Coast  Giiard. 

Prohibition  Itself  was  obviously  unpopular. 
Nearly  everybody  violated  the  law,  and  speak- 
easies (Illicit  bars)  did  a  brisk  business.  So 
disliked  was  the  Prohibition  law  that,  even 
when  smugglers  were  caught.  Judges  fre- 
quently gave  them  token  sentences. 

Although  the  federal  government  author- 
ized a  huge  Coast  Guard  expansion  to  stop 
liquor  smuggling — 20  Navy  destroyers  were 
reconditioned  for  Coast  Guard  use  dozens  of 
smaller  vessels  were  btillt  (some  retired  only 
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in  recent  years)  and  Coast  Guard  aviation 
expanded  as  well — Prohibition  gave  the  serv- 
ice a  thankless  law  enforcement  task. 

The  Coeist  Guard's  basic  law  enforcement 
duties  stem  from  a  section  of  the  U.S.  Code 
which  states  the  service  "may  make  inquiries, 
examinations,  Inspections,  searches,  and  ar- 
rests upon  the  high  seas  and  waters  over 
which  the  United  States  has  Jurisdiction  for 
the  prevention,  detection,  and  suppression  of 
violations  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States." 

The  Coast  Guard's  current  law  enforce- 
ment missions  may  be  placed  into  seven  basic 
categories : 

Marine  traffic  control  and  safety; 

Ship,  boat,  and  offshore  structure  safety: 

Port  safety  and  security; 

Environmental  protection; 

Conservation; 

Criminal  law;  and 

Cooperative  law  enforcement. 

One  of  the  service's  busiest  offshore  law 
enforcement  tasks  is  enforcement  of  con- 
servation laws  which  protect  wildlife  and 
natural  resources.  In  some  cases  this  means 
enforcing  treaties  or  conventions  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party.  Sometimes  it 
involves  requests  from  other  agencies  (such 
as  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service)  re- 
sponsible for  enforcement  of  a  specific  law, 
although  often  it  is  the  Coast  Guard  which 
has  primary  enforcement  responsibilities 

The  Coast  Guard  has  conducted  patrols  to 
protect  the  Pribllof  fur  seal  since  early  In  the 
20th  century.  Since  then,  other  patrols  have 
been  assigned  to  protect  halibut,  salmon, 
whales,  and  other  wildlife  species. 

Currently  there  are  about  20  laws,  tre.ities. 
and  agreements  which  require  Coast  Guard 
air  and  surface  surveillance  in  five  major 
geographical  enforcement  areas:  off  the  New 
England  coast,  mid-Atlantic  coast,  northwest 
coast,  Alaska,  and  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  (primarily,  in  this  case,  to  protect 
yellow-fin  tuna,  an  almost  Impossible  task  I . 

Patrol  of  fisheries  has  assumed  growing 
importance  in  recent  years  as  concern  has 
risen  over  the  protection  of  ocean  resources, 
particularly  those  needed  to  feed  the  world's 
population. 

To  accomplish  its  Job  of  offshore  fisheries 
law  enforcement,  the  Coast  Guard  must  know 
the  whereabouts  of  any  foreign  vessel  within 
200  miles  of  the  U.S.  coast,  an  incredible  In- 
telligence task — necessary,  however,  to  en- 
able the  Coast  Guard  to  deter  potential  vio- 
lators of  U.S.  fisheries  laws  as  far  out  as  12 
miles  from  the  coast  line.  To  accomplish 
this  mission,  moreover.  Coast  Guard  per- 
sonnel must  board  vessels  suspected  of  vio- 
lating U.S.  laws  or  International  agreements 
and.  if  necessary,  seize  violators  Some  in- 
ternational agreements  can  require  Coast 
Guard  policing  action  hundreds  of  miles 
from  U.S.  coast  lines. 

One  continuing  fisheries  law  enforcement 
problem  is  the  ongoing  battle  between  trawl- 
ers and  lobster-pot  fishermen.  Since  early 
1971  some  US.  deepwater  lobstermen  have 
been  complaining  about  alleged  harassment 
from  foreign  trawlers.  The  Coast  Guard's 
view  Is  that,  since  harassment  connotes  a 
malicious  intent,  these  confrontations  are 
more  appropriately  termed  "gear  conflicts." 

The  Coast  Guard  expects  that,  no  matter 
how  careful  both  sides  are.  attempts  to  fish 
In  the  same  areas  with  fixed  and  mobile  gear 
are  going  to  result  in  mlxups  and  conflicts 
between  trawlers  and  lobstermen.  Most  in- 
cidents occur  40  to  60  miles  offshore,  where 
the  Coast  Guard  has  limited  power.  It  does, 
however,  have  authority,  relatively  new.  to 
board  certain  foreign  vessels  in  certain  areas 
of  the  high  seas  to  mediate  gear  conflicts, 
and  the  service  does  Inform  trawler  fleets  of 
the  location  of  the  fixed  lobster  gear. 

THE    CROWDED    COASTLINE 

Of  growing  Importance  In  Coast  Guard  law 
enforcement  Is  boating  safety— regulating 
the  activities  of  about  eight  million  recrea- 
tional boats. 
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H  ire,  too,  Is  an  area  in  which  considerable 
com  roversy  can  be  expected  to  erupt  as  the 
Coa^  Guard  begins  to  enforce  new  regula- 
under  authority  conferred  by  the  Ped- 
Boat  Safety  Act  of  1971. 

section  gives  the  Coast  Guard  author- 
ity It  never  has  had — the  power  to  stop  a 
voyf  ge  if  It  believes  the  vessel  to  be  unsafe, 
the  >ractice8  used  luisafe.  or  weather  condi- 
tlon(  unsafe  for  the  vessel. 
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provision,  approved  by  Congress  de- 
what  some  observers  say  was  intensive 
lobbing  by  boating  enthusiasts,  gives  the 
Cosii  t  Guard  power  for  the  first  time  to  put 
teet:  i  Into  its  warnings  short  of  arresting 
vloli  tors. 

In  what  could  be  considered  a  test  case 
of  tqe  new  law,  the  Coast  Guard  recently  pre- 
three  couples  from  sailing  three  home- 
flat-bottomed   boats  from   California 
Aiistralla.  Coast  Guard  ofllcials  say  those 
sailifg    Included    three    children — one   only 
months  old.  Further,  none  of  the  adults 
any  sailing  experience.  The   Coast 
limited  the  vessels  to  sailing  in  pro- 
waters. 

same  section  requires  the  Secretary  of 

ortation    to    promulgate    regulations 

which  the   Co«urt  Guard  may  prevent 

from  sailing — or  force  them  back  to 

Until  the   1971   law  went  into  effect. 
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limited  success,  and  strictly  by  persua- 
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Thte  first  regulations  under  the  new  law 
went  into  effect  last  summer.  Under  ^ne  set 
of  n  les,  Coast  Guard  boarding  officers  who 
obsei  ve  recreational  boats  being  used  under 
certa  in  specified  unsafe  conditions  are  au- 
thorl  sed  to  order  immediate  correction  of 
such  conditions — or  a  return  to  the  nearest 
mooring  If  corrections  cannot  be  made  im- 
medl  itely 

Th  i  law  Itself  spells  out  three  unsafe  con- 
ditions: lack  of  sTifflclen*.  life-saving  devices, 
lack  of  sufficient  flrefighting  devices,  and 
over!  lading 

Th  : 
Coasi 
boat 


new  rules  prescribe  five  other  reasons  a 

Guard  boarding  officer  may  order  a 

back   to  port:    navigation   lights    not 

prop^ly  displayed  between  sunset  and  sun- 

uel  leakage  from  either  the  fuel  system 

;  an  accumulation  of  fuel  in  bilges 

(  ompartment  other  than  the  fuel  tank: 

enti|ation  requirements  not  met;   requlre- 

for  backfire  fiame  control   not   met. 

requirements  have  always  been  there. 

,  but  until   now  the  Coast  Guard 

only  Issue  a  violation  notice  or  arrest 

violator.  There  was  no  authority  to  slm- 

tbe  boat  back  to  port   to  correct 
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Coast  Guarch  last  summer  also  Issued 

safetjf  standards  covering  safe  loading  and 

of  boats,  emergency  flotation  and 

for  manufacturers  to  repair  at 

own  expense  any  failures  to  comply 

:^oast  Guard  standards  or  any  defects 

:reate   substantial   risks   of   Injury   to 
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CLOSING    THE    BARS 


l^est 


regulations  are  expected  to  be  de- 
velop^ to  deal  with  natural  conditions — 
perha  )s  enforcing  storm  warnings  by  re- 
boats  of  certain  sizes  to  remain  in 
dLrlng  certain  weather  conditions.  Other 
nay  deal  with  the  famous  "bars"  along 
Coast.  Here,  rapid  shoaling  of  the 
floor  often  creates  conditions  suffi- 
hazardous  to  endanger  sizable  ves- 
the  wave  size  Increases, 
new  boating  safety  act  also  provides 
authol'lty  for  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
estibllsb  minimum  safety  standards  for 
and  associated  equipment,  authorizes 
flnanc  ial  assistance  to  the  states  for  their 
baatlng  programs  and  provides  for  the 
numbering  of  all  undocumented  vessels. 

safe  boating  standards  under 

law  U.  of  course,  the  responsibility 

Coast  Guard.  But  the  law  also  sets  up 
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a  National  Boating  Safety  Advisory  Council 
to  advise  on  all  standards  and  regrulatlons 
imposed  by  the  Coast  Guard  governing  safe 
boating.  The  advisory  council  will  draw  its 
members  equally  from  among  state  boating 
offlclalB,  boat  and  equipment  makers  and  the 
general  public. 

Just  how  much  Influence  this  advisory 
committee  will  have  Is  not  certain.  Critics  of 
such  committees — especially  in  instances 
where  the  groups  are  organized  to  advise 
regulatory  agencies — contend  they  exert  too 
much  Influence  on  the  regulators.  A  Coast 
Guard  background  paper  on  the  new  boating 
safety  laws  says  "the  overriding  concern  Is 
to  make  boating  safer,"  but  it  also  notes  that 
the  Coast  Guard  wUl  encourage  submission 
of  views  from  boat  makers  "at  every  stage 
of  the  standards  drafting  process." 

Enforcement  of  boating  safety  laws  has  al- 
ways been  a  duty  that  has  taxed  the  slender 
resources  of  the  Coast  Guard,  especially  In 
summer  when  boating  activity  reaches  a  peak. 
Since  establishment  in  1941,  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary — now  about  38,000  strong — has 
helped  the  regular  service  promote  water 
safety,  make  rescues,  promote  efficiency  In 
operating  motorboats  and  yachts,  and  foeter 
wider  knowledge  of  navigation  rules.  Its  wide- 
spread program  of  courtesy  motorboat  exam- 
inations attempts  to  insure  that  boat  owners 
are  complying  with  Coast  Guard  safety 
standards. 

In  forthcoming  boating  seasons  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  regular  Coast  Guard 
will  be  augmented  by  reservists,  especially  on 
busy  weekends,  but  also  diu-ing  their  two- 
vreek  annual  active-duty  periods  In  connec- 
tion with  boating  safety. 

RABMrUL    FILMS 

Another  fast-growing  law  enforcement  job 
involves  water  pollution.  The  Coast  Guard 
has  been  in  the  antipollution  business  since 
1899  when  it  began  enforcing  the  Refuse  Act 
which  governs  oU  discharges  in  the  Great 
Lakes  and  on  inland  navigable  waters.  Its  oil 
pollution  responsibilities  were  broadened  by 
the  Oil  Pollution  Acts  of  1924  and  1961  which 
govern  oU  pollution  on  UJ3.  coastal  waters. 
The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
also  are  involved  in  enforcement  of  these 
laws. 

The  Coast  Guard's  role  In  combating 
water  pollution  was  considerably  expanded 
with  1972  amendments  to  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act.  Admiral  Chester  R.  Ben- 
der, Coast  Guard  Commandant,  says  that 
through  this  law  President  Nixon  and  Con- 
gress "have  made  it  clear  that  oiu-  waters 
must  be  protected  by  strict  enforcement 
measures." 

Initially,  a  series  of  tragic  and  widely- 
publicized  oU  spUls  resulted  In  passage  of 
the  original  Water  Quality  Act  of  1970.  The 
Coast  Guard  was  given  a  wide  range  of  re- 
sponsibilities under  it. 

The  newest  amendments  require  that  all 
spills — not  just  major  spills — of  a  harmful 
quantity  of  oil  into  U.S.  waters  be  reported 
to  the  Coast  Guard.  This  "harmful  quantity" 
Is  deflned  as  any  amount  that  creates  even  a 
fllm  on  the  water.  It  Includes  penalties  for 
accidental  spills — In  the  past  only  know- 
ingly spilling  such  substances  was  penalized. 

Under  the  law  even  a  couple  of  gallons  of 
oU  spUIed  over  the  side  of  a  dock  during  a 
mishap  at  a  small  boat  marina  is  reportable 
to  the  Coast  Guard.  If  someone  elsp  reports 
it — rather  than  those  Involved — the  individ- 
ual who  caused  the  spill  (and  didn't  report 
It)  could  be  subject  to  criminal  penalties  of 
a  $10,000  fine  and  a  year  In  jail. 

Under  federal  antl -pollution  legislation, 
the  Coast  Guard  is  assigned  the  task  of  writ- 
ing standards  for  operation  of  certain  ter- 
minals where  oil  and  other  hazardous  sub- 
stances are  transferred,  and  also  is  respon- 
sible for  policing  the  manner  in  which  off- 
shore dumping  is  carried  out.  The  legislation 
coiad  open  a  whole  new  field  to  bootleggers — 
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illicit  dumping  without  permits  In  prohlb- 
Ited  areas. 

Coast  Guard  law  enforcement  duties  also 
grew  with  the  passage  of  the  1972  Ports  and 
Waterways  Safety  Act,  which  gives  the  serv- 
ice authority  to  establish  vessel  traffic  sys- 
tems in  congested  ports  and  waterways.  The 
first  such  system  was  set  up  In  San  Fran- 
cisco to  help  control  traffic  in  and  out  of 
the  West  Coast's  busiest  port. 

And,  as  if  all  the  above  vrere  not  enough, 
the  nation's  snuillest  armed  force  also 
handles  a  variety  of  other  law  enforcement 
tasks  involving  such  matters  as: 

Merchant  marine  safety,  including  Inspec- 
tion and  certification  of  all  vessels;  licensing, 
certification  and  disciplining  of  merchant 
marine  personnel;  Investigation  of  accidents 
and  enforcement  of  duties  of  shipowners  and 
officers  following  accidents,  and  promulga- 
tion enforcement  of  rules  for  lights,  signals, 
speed,  steering,  sailing,  passing,  anchorage 
and  the  like. 

Enforcement  of  a  variety  of  state,  local  and 
national  quarantine  laws. 

Regulation  of  maritime  transportation  of 
dangerous  cargoes.  Loading  or  unloading  ex- 
plosives is  forbidden  without  the  Coast 
Guard's  express  consent,  and  the  service  sup- 
plies details  to  supervise  each  loading  or  un- 
loading. As  part  of  a  general  port  security 
program,  it  promulgates  and  enforces  fire  and 
other  safety  regulations  at  waterfront  facili- 
ties. 

There  are  also  a  host  of  lesser  law  enforce- 
ment duties,  and.  In  addition,  the  Coast 
Guard  actively  cooperates  with  other  federal 
agencies.  If  only  to  supply  a  platform  for 
their  law  enforcement  operations.  These  In- 
clude aiding  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  in  capturing  "drug  run- 
ners." helping  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
with  their  duties,  and  enforcing  anchorage 
regulations  set  down  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Looking  to  the  future,  some  Coast  Guard 
officers  are  already  concerned  about  the  out- 
come of  the  1973-74  International  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference.  This  conference,  beginning 
in  November  1978,  will  consider,  among  other 
things,  the  possibility  of  changing  Intema- 
tionaUy  recognized  limits  of  three  miles  for 
territorial  seas  and  nine  miles  for  the  con- 
tiguous zone.  There  are  moves  by  a  number 
of  countries — notably  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Brazil,  which  currently  claim  200-mlle  limits 
for  fishing  purposes — to  gain  international 
sanctions  for  a  much  wider  zone  than  other 
nations  now  recognize. 

The  United  States  wants  to  retain  the 
present  three  and  12-mile  limits.  If  those 
limits  are  appreciably  extended,  the  Coast 
Guard's  already  overtaxed  resources  might 
well  be  stretched  to  the  breaking  point. 


THE  PLIGHT  OP  THE  POLTINNIKOV 
FAMILY 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NKW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  continue  their 
interest  In  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews. 
The  following  letter  which  I  have  writ- 
ten to  both  Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobry- 
nin  and  General  Planetsky,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Internal  Affairs,  In  Russia, 
concerns  a  family  that  has  applied  for 
permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Because 
of  their  wish  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  have  lost  their  jobs  and  Dr.  Poltin- 
nikov  has  even  lost  his  pension.  Purther- 
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more,  the  two  women  are  sick.  This  case 
csdls  for  compassion.  I  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  expressing  their 
support  for  this  family. 
My  letter  follows: 

COVOMMBS  OF  TRX  UNrTKD  STATES, 

Washington.  D.C.,  January  25, 1973. 
General  P'lanktskt, 
Department  of  Internal  Affairs. 
Novosil)irsk.  Russia. 
Amatolt  p.  Dobstnin, 

Ambassador.  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, Washington,  B.C.: 

A  situation  has  come  to  my  attention 
which  cries  out  for  a  just  and  compassionate 
resolution.  The  facts,  as  reported  to  me,  are 
as  follows. 

Isaac  Poltlnnlkov,  Irma  Berensteln,  his 
wife,  and  Victoria  Poltlnnlkova,  their  daugh- 
ter, applied  for  permission  to  emigrate 
from  the  USSR  to  Israel  in  January  and  June 
of  1972.  Each  of  them  has  been  refused  per- 
mission several  times.  The  family  Is  from 
Novosibirsk,  Novosibirsk  63,  Street  Tolstovo 
234,  Apartment  18. 

Both  Irma  Berensteln,  who  Is  60  years  old, 
and  her  daughter  Victoria.  29  years  old,  are 
seriously  ill.  Irma  Berensteln  has  chronic 
heart  disease.  Victoria  Is  now  suffering  from 
an  attack  of  tuberculosis  aggravated  by  the 
cold  Siberian  winter  and  anxiety  over  her 
family's  situation. 

All  three  of  these  people  are  physicians 
whose  talents  are  currently  unused  since 
they  were  dismissed  from  their  jobs  because 
they  applied  to  emigrate.  Dr.  Poltlnnlkov 
who  had  been  receiving  a  pension  for  his 
many  years  of  military  service  was  recently 
deprived  of  that  pension  and  thus  this  family 
has  virtually  no  income  or  means  of  support. 

Irma  Berenstein's  84  year  old  father.  Boris 
Berensteln,  was  given  permission  to  emigrate 
and  left  the  USSR  In  November  of  1972.  He 
was  led  to  believe  that  his  daugher  and  her 
famUy  would  soon  be  permitted  to  follow. 
Now  he  flnds  himself  alone  and  depressed 
separated  from  his  family.  Irma  Berensteln 
and  Isaac  Poltlnnlkov  also  have  a  younger 
daughter,  Eleonora  Poltlnnlkova,  who  is 
anxiously  waiting  in  Israel  to  be  reunited 
with  her  parents  and  sister. 

I  urge  you  to  Intercede  on  behalf  of  this 
desperate  famUy.  I  trust  that  this  matter 
win  receive  your  sympathetic  attention. 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  on 
this  matter  as  soon  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Edwaho  I.  KocB. 


FISHERMAN'S  PROTECTIVE  BILL 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  E  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
fewer  than  eight  American  fishing  ves- 
sels have  been  seized  by  Peruvian  mili- 
tary naval  forces  during  the  month  of 
January. 

This  is  not  a  new  problem.  And  it  is 
costly  to  the  United  States,  since  our 
Government  has  paid  millions  of  dollars 
to  bring  about  the  release  of  scores  of 
our  shipping  vessels.  Since  1969  we  have 
paid  Ecuador  and  Peru  alone  $4.5  million 
in  ransom. 

Ironically,  the  U.S.  vessels  are  l>eing 
seized  by  warships  which  we  made  avail- 
able to  thoee  countries  in  the  first  place. 

Tbis  situation  has  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  while  the  United  States  claims  a 
S-mile  territorial  sea  and  a  12-mlle  ex- 
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elusive  fishing  zone,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and 
Chile  claim  a  200-mile  exclusive  fishing 
zone,  which  is  not  recognized  by  the 
United  States  or  most  other  maritime 
powers.  Our  fishing  vessels  operating 
within  this  unrealistic  ione  are  being 
seized  by  countries  which  are  operating 
former  U.S.  vessels  on  a  loan  or  lease 
basis. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  discretionary  power  to  re- 
call such  vessels.  However,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  not  used  that  au- 
thority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  that  would  make  mandatory — not 
discretionary— the  return  of  all  U.S.  ves- 
sels now  on  loan  to  any  nation  which 
illegally  seizes  American  fishing  boats. 

My  bill  would  require  the  President  to 
recall  those  U.S.  vessels  being  operated 
under  expired  loans  by  any  nation  that 
illegally  seizes  an  American  fishing  boat 
and  would  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  recall  other  U.S.  naval  vessels 
now  being  operated  under  valid  loans  by 
any  offending  nation. 

This  is  a  matter  of  immediate  and 
great  concern  to  my  own  district,  the 
15th  Congressional  District  of  Texas. 
Shrimp  boats  operating  out  of  ports  in 
my  area  have  repeatedly  suffered  harass- 
ment and  seizure. 

Members  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  on  which  I  serve, 
have  tried  again  and  again  to  bring  the 
offending  nations  to  the  conference  table 
in  order  to  resolve  this  entire  problem  of 
fishing  rights.  But  such  efforts  have  been 
in  vain. 

Certainly  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
live  within  the  community  of  nations 
and  abide  within  the  realm  of  good 
neighbors,  but  when  nations  arbitrarily 
set  unreasonable  demands,  not  consistent 
with  their  national  health,  safety  or 
welfare,  then  it  Is  time,  and  past  time,  to 
assert  our  Nation's  sovereign  rights.  My 
bill  would  move  us  in  that  direction. 


IN  MEMORIAM:  L.  B.  J. 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker— 
For  God's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 
And  teU  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings. 

The  poignant  lines  from  "Richard  II" 
are  appropriate.  For  the  second  time  in 
thirty  days  the  American  Republic 
mourns  the  death  of  a  former  President. 

The  President  is  but  one  man.  The 
Presidency  Is  many  men.  The  American 
Republic  is  over  200  million  people.  But. 
somehow,  in  a  manner  none  can  fathom, 
our  200  million  coalesce  into  that  one 
man,  and  the  symbol  he  is.  When  our 
Presidents  die,  in  office  or  out  of  it,  no 
matter  the  circumstances,  something  is 
gone  from  our  national  life  and  national 
soul.  And  something  is  gone  from  each  of 
us,  too. 

And  now  the  final  drum  ta(>s  have 
sounded  for  Lyndon  Johnson.  One  man — 
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watching  him,  you  could  hear  the  Jingle 
of  spurs,  the  clump  of  boot  heels  on  the 
floor,  the  creak  of  saddle  leather,  and  feel 
the  frenzied  excitement  and  hear  the 
rolling  drumfire  of  a  mustang  at  full  gal- 
lop, hooves  striking  sparks  from  the  fiint. 
For  over  30  years  he  ranged  across  the 
American  political  scene  with  a  two- 
fisted  stride  that  was  in  the  best  tradi- 
tion of  the  frontier  from  which  he  came, 
which  he  loved,  and  of  which  he  was  so 
proud. 

It  may  be  the  supreme  irony  that  the 
fates  decreed  one  of  our  saddest  and  most 
tragic  hours  to  be  Lyndon  Johnson's 
finest.  He  came  to  the  Presidency  at  a 
time  when  the  Nation  was  in  the  inde- 
scribable shock  and  trauma  caused  by  an 
assassin's  bullet.  For  us,  the  sudden  pass- 
ing of  a  Chief  Executive  Is  a  twisting, 
wrenching  thing.  Continuity  and  stability 
are  hallmarks  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment, and  of  our  way  of  life.  They  were 
replaced  by  fear,  confusion  and  imcer- 
tainty.  Only  one  man — the  new  Presi- 
dent— can  offset  this.  And  Lyndon 
Johnson  did. 

How  many  knew,  as  they  watched 
President  Kennedy's  fimeral  procession 
go  through  the  streets  of  Washington, 
and  as  they  saw  Lyndon  Johnson  march- 
ing with  it.  that  the  Secret  Service  had 
begged  him  not  to  expose  himself?  There 
had  been  one  assassin  already;  were 
there  more?  He  brushed  them  aside;  he 
knew  what  was  expected  of  him  and 
what  his  duty  was: 

I  would  rather  lose  my  life  than  be  afraid 
to  risk  It. 

A  President  had  been  murdered,  but 
the  country  would  go  on.  Waves  crashed 
against  the  rock,  but  the  rock  stood  firm. 
The  foundations  of  the  Republic  were 
secure. 

Now,  an  eagle  lies  under  the  stone. 
There  is  a  vacant  and  lonely  place 
against  the  sky.  History  will  judge;  we 
cannot.  But,  whatever  is  finally  written 
about  Lyndon  Johnson  in  the  annals  of 
the  American  Republic  must  have  on  the 
pages  bright,  clear  and  large,  the  words 
"Courage — Devotion — Patriotism . " 

Lyndon  Johnson  never  gave  his  coun- 
try any  less.  No  country  could  ever  ask 
for  more. 

"And  now  these  waiting  dreams  are  satisfied; 
Prom  twilight  to  the  halls  of  dawn  he  went; 
His  lance  Is  broken;  but  he  lies  content 
With  that  high  hour,  in  which  he  lived  and 

died. 
And  falling  thus,  he  wants  no  recompense, 
Who  found  his  battle  In  the  last  resort; 
Nor  needs  he  any  hearse  to  bear  him  hence. 
Who  goes  to  Join  the  men  of  Aglncourt." 


WHOSE  LIFE  IS  NEXT 
ENDANGERED? 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DEUNEY 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
thoughtful  citizens  were  shocked  and 
dismayed  by  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  on  January  22  legalizing 
abortion  on  demand. 
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'  lie  fundamental  charter  that  estab- 
li&  ked  this  Nation,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
de  tendence,  states,  as  a  self-evident 
in  th,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
anl  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
thi  unalienable  right  to  life. 

'  "he  Supreme  Court,  while  admitting 
it  <  oes  not  positively  know  when  life  be- 
gii  i,  has  made  the  awesome  decision  to 
all^w  its  destruction  prior  to  birth. 

the  innocent  unborn  are  denied  the 
right  to  life,  what  of  the  aged,  and  the 
ser  ously  incapacitated? 

(>n  February  5,  I  introduced  House 
Joi  It  Resolution  290,  calling  for  a  con- 
stil  utional  amendment  to  protect  the  life 
of  inborn  infants,  the  aged,  and  the  in- 
cafacitated.  It  is  my  hope  that  esu-ly 
he*  rings  wiU  be  held  on  this  proposal,  so 
ths  t  all  citizens  can  be  reassured  imme- 
dia  tely  of  this  Nation's  continued  dedica- 
tioi  t  to  the  protection  of  himian  life. 

Ii  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
sh£  re  with  my  colleagues  a  cogent  state- 
me  It  on  this  subject  recently  made  by 
Hif  Elmlnence,  John  Cardinal  Krol,  pres- 
ide it  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Cai  holic  Bishops. 

C  ardinal  Krol's  statement  follows : 
Statxmxnt  bt  John  Cardinal  Kbol 

T  le  Supreme  Court's  decision  today  Is  an 
uns  }eakable  tragedy  for  this  nation.  It.  Is 
to  tblnk  of  any  decision  In  the  200 
yeais  of  our  history  which  has  bad  more 
dlH  strous  Implications  for  our  stability  as  a 
clvl  Ized  society.  The  ruling  drastically  di- 
es the  constitutional  guarantee  of  the 
to  life  and  In  doing  so  sets  In  motion 

ilopments  which  are  terrifying  to  con- 
tern  plate. 
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ruling  repreaenta  bad  logic  and  bad 
There  Is  no  rational  Justification  for 
unrestricted  abortion  up  to  the 
month  of  pregnancy.  The  development 
fe  before  and  after  birth  Is  a  continuous 
and  In  making  the  three-month  point 
:utoff  for  unrestricted  abortion,  the  court 
more  impressed  by  magic  than  by 
sclebtlflc  evidence  regarding  fetal  develop- 
mei  t.  The  chUd  In  the  womb  has  the  right  to 
life  It  already  possesses,  and  this  is  a 
no  court  has  authority  to  deny. 
Apparently  the  court  was  trying  to  straddle 
fence  and  give  something  to  everybody: 
aboitlon  on  demand  before  three  months 
hoee  who  want  that,  somewhat  more  re- 
abortlon  regulations  after  three 
for  those  who  want  that.  But  in  Its 
straAdllng  act.  the  court  has  done  a  mon- 
strops  Injustice  to  the  thousands  of  unborn 
whose  lives  may  be  destroyed  as  a 
resist  of  this  decision. 

court  and  no  legislature  In  the  land 
make  something  evU  become  something 
.  Abortion  at  any  stage  of  pregnancy  is 
This  U  not  a  question  of  sectarian  mo- 
but  Instead  concerns  the  law  of  God 
the  basis  of  clvUlzed  society.  One  trusts 
decency  and  good  sense  of  the  Amerl- 
people  not  to  let  an  Uloglcal  court  de- 
clsldn   dictate   to   them   on   the   subject   of 
mor  illty  and  human  life. 
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THE  OCCUPA-nONAL  SAFETY  AND 
HEALTH  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundajf,  February  8.  1973 

ASHBROOK.   Mr.   Speaker,   last 
,  in  commenting  on  the  Occupational 
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Safety  and  Health  Acl^-OSHA— I  noted 
that  the  intentions  of  the  act  are  praise- 
worthy, seeking  to  insure  a  safe  and 
healthful  working  environment  for  every 
employee  in  the  country.  However,  it  was 
my  belief  that  a  gap  had  developed  be- 
tween Intention  and  execution. 

Recently,  Charles  K.  Hay,  of  the 
Hughes  Tool  Co.,  and  president  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Manufacturing  Engineers  made 
a  similar  observation  regarding  OSHA. 
noting  that  "philosophy  is  one  thing  and 
reality  is  another." 

Although  the  original  legislation  was 
amended,  there  is  much  work  to  be  done 
to  improve  OSHA,  thereby  benefiting 
both  the  employer  and  employee. 

Insert  at  this  point  "OSHA  and  the 
Realities"  by  President  Hay  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Manufacturing  Engineers,  fol- 
lowed by  my  "Washington  Report"  of 
August  9,  1972,  on  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act : 

OSHA  AND  THE  RzALrrixs 

Whenever  a  Job  becomes  safer.  It  usually 
become  more  efficient.  Productivity  increases, 
the  balance  sheet  looks  better,  and  everyone 
Is  generally  happier  and  more  content.  Ac- 
cordingly, management  that  is  wise  gener- 
ally accepts  the  pblloeophlcal  premises  of 
OSHA,  the  Occupational  Stifety  and  Health 
Act  of  1970. 

But  as  many  managers  are  finding  out, 
philosophy  Is  one  thing  and  reality  Is  an- 
other, which  Is  to  say  that  worker  safety  Is 
In  danger  of  becoming  another  exercise  In 
bureaucratic  fol  de  rol.  Just  what  can  be 
appreciated  by  examining  some  aspects  of 
the  Act  Itself,  and  by  studying  the  methods 
and  procedures  of  enforcement? 

To  provide  an  example,  we  were  recently 
talking  to  an  engineer  employed  by  an  oil 
company  that  ran  afoul  of  an  OSHA  In- 
spector by  way  of  the  color  of  the  hand- 
rails In  the  stairwell.  These  rails  are  sup- 
posed to  be  painted  yellow,  which  they  were. 
But  In  the  opinion  of  the  Inspector,  they  were 
painted  the  wrong  shade  of  yellow.  Since  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  an  OSHA  In- 
spector Is  exp>en8ive  and  time  consuming — 
and  something  less  than  politically  expedi- 
ent— the  company  gave  In  and  repainted  the 
rails  to  a  shade  of  the  Inspector's  liking. 

In  another  case,  construction  of  a  plant 
was  interrupted  because  of  a  hole  left  in  the 
roof  for  subsequent  Installatlcm  of  an  air 
conditioning  unit.  Although  the  opening  was 
protected  by  planks,  an  Inspector  decreed 
that  it  must  be  clooed  by  a  hatch  type  cover, 
"to  prevent  a  worker  from  stepping  Into  It." 
When  the  management  suggested  that  there 
waa  really  nothing  to  keep  a  worker  from 
stepping  off  the  edge  of  the  roof  either,  the 
Inspector  replied  that  there's  nothing  In 
OSHA  about  roof  edges — Just  roof  openings. 

A  large  stamping  plant  we  know  of  is  In 
conscious  violation  of  OSHA  because  the  di- 
viders In  the  men's  washroom  are  several 
inches  shorter  than  standard.  These  dividers 
are  not  Jerry-bunt — they're  commercially 
manxifactured,  pre-OSHA  standard  panels, 
but  the  dimensions  they  were  buUt  to  now 
constitute  a  violation.  The  company's  atti- 
tude is:  "Let's  hope  the  Inspectors  don't 
notice." 

The  problems  related  to  a  tryout  press  are 
especiaUy  difficult,  since  a  tryout  press,  by 
definition,  Involves  worker  entry  to  the  point 
of  operation.  But  OSHA  stipulates  that  a 
tryout  preea  shall  have  the  same  protection 
as  a  production  press,  which  means  that 
tryout  Is  going  to  become  Increasingly  ex- 
pensive. Tryout  presses  pose  such  a  problem 
that  one  manufacturer  called  the  MEM  edi- 
torial staff  (which  produced  a  four-article 
series  on  OSHA)  and  asked  for  consulation 
regarding  appropriate  wiring  of  his  preas. 

At  a  higher  level,  one  of  the  basic  weak- 
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nesaes  of  the  Act  is  that  it  places  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  responsibility  for 
safety  on  the  employer.  As  an  example,  the 
employer  must  supply  safety  glasses  for  vir- 
tually aU  work  areas.  But  11  a  worker  refuses 
to  wear  the  glasses  and  subsequently  sustains 
an  eye  Injury,  the  employer  Is  by  no  means 
relieved  of  responsibility. 

The  law  Is  permeated  with  fines  for  the 
employer,  but  there  Is  no  systein  of  fines 
for  the  employee  whose  careleeaness  and  gen. 
eral  disregard  of  the  law  endangers  his  safety 
and  that  of  others. 

Similarly,  If  the  employer  InstaUs  a  piece 
of  manufacturing  equipment  which  subse- 
quently .proves  defective  and  leads  to  em- 
ployee injury,  the  employer  Is  liable,  al- 
though he  acted  In  good  faith.  At  this  point 
In  time  it  must  be  noted  that  the  body 
of  law  concerning  industrial  safety  Is  far 
from  complete.  There  Is  still  a  great  deal  of 
work  to  be  done  In  refining  as  well  as  enlarg- 
ing the  law  by  way  of  the  development  of 
additional  safety  standards.  It  la  worth  sug- 
gesting that  Industry  Involve  Itself  In  ac- 
tivity, for  It  Is  only  through  Increased  in- 
dustry participation  that  this  Act  can  be 
made  viable. 

OCCTTPATIONAL   SaFKTT    AND   HEALTH   ACT 

Many  of  my  constituents — both  owners 
and  employees  of  small  firms  and  farms 
alike — have  written  me  requesting  relief  from 
the  unreasonable  and  burdensome  regiila- 
tions  Imposed  on  them  under  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act.  Most  other 
Members  of  Congress  have  also  received 
numerous  complaints  about  overly  zealous 
enforcement  activities,  amounting  In  many 
cases  to  downright  harassment. 

I  harbored  doubts  about  the  bill  when  it 
was  before  us  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  which 
constrained  me  to  vote  against  it  even  though 
it  was  unpc^ular  to  do  so. 

The  Act's  intentions  are  praiseworthy.  It 
alms  to  insvire  a  safe  and  healthful  working 
environment  for  every  employee  In  the  coun- 
try. But,  as  frequently  happens,  a  gap  de- 
veloped between  Intention  and  execution. 

Much  of  the  problem  rests  with  the  law 
Itself.  In  an  effort  to  insure  strict  and  swift 
application  of  safety  and  health  standards, 
it  adopts  a  punitive  approach  to  enforce- 
ment. Businessmen  report  being  besieged 
with  Department  of  Labor  officials  ^o  are 
passing  out  fines  even  before  owners  and 
managers  have  received  a  cc^y  of  the  more 
than  400  page  document  detailing  the 
rules  and  regulations  with  which  they  must 
comply. 

Many  small  businessmen  and  farmers  have 
never  been  subject  to  such  regulation  before. 
Paced  with  a  bewildering  Jumble  of  minutely 
prescribed  safety  and  health  standards,  they 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  which  ones  apply  to 
them. 

Large  corporations  employ  professional 
staffs  solely  In  order  to  analyze  and  apply 
such  standards.  The  small  businessman  can- 
not afford  to  hire  a  lawyer  to  Interpret  the 
law  and  an  accountant  to  keep  the  records  it 
requires.  The  first  time  he  Is  even  aware  of  a 
violation  may  weU  be  when  a  Federal  inspec- 
tor slaps  a  fine  on  him  for  noncbmpliance. 

The  law  makes  It  mandatory  to  Impose  a 
"first  Instance  sanction,"  an  automatic 
penalty  for  the  first  violation.  This  may  en- 
tail a  fine  of  several  thousand  dollars,  an 
Insignificant  sum  for  a  large  corporation 
perhaps,  but  a  serious  loss  for  the  small 
machine  shop  operator  who  Is  subject  to 
exactly  the  same  rules.  The  employer's  ability 
to  pay  the  fine  or  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  In  bla  operations  to  comply  with 
the  rules  Is  not  taken  Into  consideration  by 
the  law. 

There  appears  to  be  a  reluctance  to  provide 
guidance  and  Information,  and  I  have  re- 
ceived reports  of  arbitrary  fines,  rudeness 
and  sarcasm  on  the  part  of  Department  of 
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Labor  Inspectors,  as  the  following  excerpt 
from  a  letter  to  me  Illustrates : 

Recently  I  heard  one  of  the  government 
inspectors  for  OH8A  teU  a  friend  of  mine 
what  changes  he  had  to  make  In  his  garage 
(auto  repair  shop).  A  group  of  us  had  Just 
come  back  from  having  coffee  and  as  we 
walked  into  his  shop,  the  government  man 
cornered  my  friend  and  really  chewed  him 
out.  Telling  him  that  he  had  to  do  certain 
things  and  he  bellowed  his  orders  all  over 
the  shop.  Everyone  heard  him,  even  the 
employees.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  way 
these  things  shoiUd  be  handled.  No  one 
should  be  treated  like  this  in  front  of  friends 
and  employees. 

I'm  In  the  printing  business,  have  been  for 
15  years.  Occasionally  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion of  Ohio  representative  will  come  In  and 
tell  me  of  changes  I  must  make.  There's  no 
problem  of  shouting  and  no  problem  in  ask- 
ing me  to  do  things  that  are  ridiculous  to 
do.  We  have  a  good  relationship  with  the 
state  people.  But  this  Federal  man — I  have 
never  in  my  life  witnessed  a  representative  of 
the  government  talk  to  a  business  man  like 
this.  Needless  to  say  I  am  not  looking  for- 
ward to  the  Federal  man's  visit  because  no 
doubt  he  will  find  things  to  be  done  and  tell 
me  to  do  things  that  are  almost  Impossible 
to  do — as  he  did  my  friend.  I  believe  steps 
should  be  taken  to  repeal  this  act  .  .  . 

Steps  are  at  least  bemg  taken  in  an  effort 
to  improve  the  administration  of  the  Act  and 
relieve  the  small  businessman  of  excessive 
governmental  interference.  In  the  House  we 
recently  adopted  an  amendment  to  an  appro- 
priation bill  which  will  exempt  firms  having 
25  employees  or  less  from  complying  with  the 
Act.  And  a  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  has 
been  conducting  hearings  to  review  the 
operation  of  this  law. 

Responsible  reform  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  is  needed.  Unquestion- 
ably, improved  health  and  safety  in  indus- 
try and  on  farms  is  a  desirable  goal.  But  we 
must  restore  the  balance  between  concern 
for  employees'  safety  and  realistic  considera- 
tion for  employers'  problems  and  responsi- 
bilities. 


WORLD  ANTI-COMMUNIST  LEAGUE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  into  the  Record  a  speech 
made  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Dan  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  at  a  Freedom 
Day  Rally  at  Taipei,  Taiwan,  on  January 
23.  The  rally  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Asian  Peoples  Anti-Communist 
League,  an  organization  providing  lead- 
ership throughout  Southeast  Asia  in  the 
struggle  against  the  oppressive  forces  of 
commxmism : 

World  Anti-Communist  Leacui: 
(By  Dan  Daniel) 

The  invitation  to  speak  to  you  today  was 
accepted  with  some  reservation  on  my  part. 
I  am  honored,  and  am  fiattered,  that  you 
would  feel  I  have  something  to  impart  to 
you.  After  all,  the  accomplishments  of  your 
nation  in  recent  months  have  been  of  a 
quality  that  we  Americans  might  well  wish 
the  situation  were  reversed,  and  a  member 
of  your  legislature  were  addressing  a  similar 
body  In  the  United  States. 

Then  too,  when  I  was  advised  I  might 
speak  for  an  hour  on  any  subject,  the 
thought  occurred  that  I  might  teU  you  every- 
thing I  know  on  every  subject  in  that  span, 
and  have  a  little  time  left  over.  LuckUy,  I 
learned  that  It  really  was  not  Intwndetf  Z 
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should  consume  a  full  hour.  Also,  I  am  not 
restricted  to  hard  facts.  In  a  time  when  yes- 
terday's eternal  verity  is  viewed  as  today's 
myth,  and  today's  fantasy  may  become  to- 
morrow's reality,  it  is  perhaps  better  that  we 
consider  something  less  concrete,  but  far 
more  important.  What  I  will  talk  about,  then 
is  an  Ideal— the  ideal  of  freedom— what  It 
has  meant  to  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  and  what  it  means  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  especially  that  part  of  the  world 
which  does  not  enjoy  freedom's  blessings  and 
responsibilities. 

To  return  to  the  area  of  facts,  one  which 
has  astounded  the  free  world  in  the  past 
year  is  the  amazing  performance  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  In  the  economic  and  diplo- 
matic arenas  since  October,  1971. 

Not  long  ago.  one  of  the  large  newspapers 
In  my  country  carried  a  supplement,  simUar 
to  a  slender  magazine,  which  carried  the  title 
"Free  China  Is  Alive  and  Well."  That  such 
a  magazine  should  appear,  and  that  it  could 
truthfully  be  so  titled,  is  one  of  those  small 
miracles  the  rest  of  the  world  has  come 
to  expect  from  the  Republic  of  China  over 
the  past  twenty  years. 

Never  has  there  been  more  cause  for  genu- 
ine admiration  of  your  country  by  the  rest 
of  the  world  than  now  exists. 

While  it  has  not  always  understood  them, 
the  world  has  long  admired  the  Chinese 
people.  Indeed,  when  my  own  ancestors  were 
painting  themselves  blue  and  hunting  on 
the  moors  of  northern  England,  yours  had 
already  established  a  civilization  and  a  cul- 
ture rich  In  amenities  for  its  time. 

Despite  the  Russians'  protestations  and 
claims,  it  would  appear  that  the  Chinese 
have  invented  almost  everything.  And  while 
one  of  your  inventions  as  transferred  to  the 
United  States  tends  to  frustrate  our  legis- 
latures at  every  turn,  and  another  threat- 
ens to  drown  us  In  reports  and  documents, 
we  are  still  grateful  for  your  contributions 
to  our  own  way  of  life.  I  refer,  respectively, 
to  bureaucracy  and  paper. 

The  history  of  China  reveals  a  long  record 
of  triumph  over  adversity.  Your  nation  has 
survived  the  onslaughts  of  a  succession  of 
enemies  from  beyond  your  borders,  and  disas- 
ters of  nature  which  might  have  destroyed 
lesser  men. 

Perhaps  it  Is  this  history  which  has  pre- 
pared you  for  this  particular  point  in  time. 
While  nature  has  not  misused  you  of  late, 
certain  acts  of  man  during  the  past  two 
years  have  called  for  fortitude  of  a  degree 
few  other  people  have  required  or  found 
within  themselves. 

Many  writers  in  the  European  press  as  well 
as  in  the  United  States  signalled  the  Instant 
demise  of  the  Republic  of  China  following 
the  admission  of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  President  Nixon's  visit 
to  the  Mainland.  These  were  matters  not  to 
be  taken  lightly.  Yet  the  citizens  of  the 
Republic  of  China  might  well  take  pride  In 
this  nation's  reaction  to  these  shocks  and  its 
accomplishments  since  these  two  events. 

On  the  economic  front,  this  nation's  per- 
formance has  been  little  short  of  miraculous. 
It  Is  reported  real  economic  growth  may 
match  that  of  1971,  when  a  gain  of  more  than 
eleven  percent  was  recorded.  Industrial  pro- 
duction, I  understand,  has  risen  27  percent, 
and  with  a  population  one-fiftieth  that  of 
Communist  China's,  exports  and  Imports 
easily  outstrip  that  larger  nation,  approcich- 
Ing  five-and-a-half  billion  dollars  this  year. 
Just  before  I  left  the  United  States  to 
visit  your  country,  one  of  our  television  net- 
works carried  a  lengthy  "travelogue-type" 
program  on  Red  China.  WhUe  I  am  not  here 
to  promote  this  program,  there  were  two 
things  which  should  properly  be  mentioned, 
especially  since  It  came  so  close  on  my  visit 
to  your  country. 

One  of  the  things  which  impressed  me 
moot  strongly  was  the  expression  of  fear  on 
the  faces  of  so  many  when  they  realized  they 
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were  being  photographed  Only  the  very 
young  and  the  very  old  appeared  oblivious 
to  It. 

I  was  further  caught  by  the  attitude  of 
Red  Chinese  leaders  toward  the  past.  It  is 
my  understanding  they  have  made  every  ef- 
fort to  destroy  the  sense  of  family  which 
runs  deep  In  the  Chinese  nature,  even  as  It 
does  in  our  American  south — and  this  may 
be  one  reason  1  noticed  it. 

Yet  having  set  out  to  ridicule  and  vilify 
the  past,  they  now  attempt  to  preserve  it 
in  museum  settings.  It  Is  Intriguing  to  guess 
at  the  motive,  but  one  suspects  this  strong 
national  feeling  for  the  past  dies  hard,  and 
may  not  have  responded  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  Communists  in  the  way  they 
had  hoped. 

In  other  troubled  times — during  the  Dark 
Ages  in  Europe,  for  one — the  Monasteries 
served  as  repositories  for  what  knowledge  we 
have  of  the  ages  before.  Had  it  not  been  for 
these  monks,  some  of  them  devoting  life- 
times to  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
these  priceless  documents,  we  would  know 
little  of  our  Western  Heritage. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  a  Dark  Age  has  de- 
scended on  the  Mainland  of  China,  but  once 
more  a  Divine  Providence  has  provided  that 
not  only  the  documents  but  the  ways  of  a 
people  shall  not  disappear,  but  shall  be  nur- 
tured and  passed  on  to  succeeding  genera- 
tlons.  You  are  indeed  the  Keepers  of  the 
name. 

As  I  considered  what  I  should  say  today, 
I  was  constantly  struck  by  the  uniqueness 
of  the  position  of  the  Republic  of  China  In 
the  world.  In  a  generation,  the  smallest, 
least  populous  of  the  Chinese  provinces  has 
become  one  of  the  most  prosperous  small  na- 
tions in  the  world. 

Prom  a  country  dependent  on  other  na- 
tions for  protection  and  for  financial  assist- 
ance, you  have  reached  the  point  where  you 
not  only  stand  square  on  your  own  economic 
feet,  but  have  extended  aid  to  some  twenty 
developing  nations.  Would  that  some  other 
of  the  recipients  of  foreign  aid  showed  such 
vigor! 

This  is  not  a  very  comfortable  world  In 
which  we  live.  Those  of  us  who  are  not  com- 
pletely sold  on  the  idea  of  detente  with  the 
Communist  nations  find  much  to  make  us 
uncomfortable. 

It  would  be  Indeed  a  happy  development 
if  this  "Era  of  Negotiation"  were  to  produce 
a  generation  of  peace,  but  when  communists 
and  negotiations  come  up  in  the  same 
breath.  It  calls  to  mind  the  traditional  com- 
munist posture:  "What's  mine  is  mine; 
what's  yours  is  negotiable." 

The  other  day  I  came  across  the  state- 
ment: "What  we  iearn  from  experience  Is 
that  we  don't  learn  from  experience."  In  no 
area  Is  this  more  true  than  in  the  area  of 
negotiation  with  the  Communists. 

History  reveals  that  a  communist  is  never 
more  dangerous  than  when  he  smiles  and 
offers  to  shake  hands. 

The  smile  fiashed  by  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  when  President  Nixon 
visited  both  of  those  nations  last  year  was 
followed  by  the  provision  to  their  cohorts 
In  Hanoi  of  more  military  support  with  which 
to  kill  Americans  and  South  Koreans  and 
blistering  attacks  on  our  efforts  to  secure 
peace  in  South  Vietnam  When  the  Russians 
recognized  their  blockade  of  Berlin  would  not 
break  the  West  Berliners'  spirits,  thev  smUed 
and  gave  us  war  In  Korea.  When  the  Pan- 
munjon  agreement  settled  the  aggressive 
phase  of  that  war.  they  smiled  and  provoked 
war  In  Indochina.  They  smiled  as  they  pro- 
voked trouble  in  the  Middle  East  In  1968/ 
and  committed  the  dastardly  rape  of  Hun- 
gary. The  Russians  once  more  smiled  while 
removing  a  portion  of  their  military  arsenal 
from  Cuba,  while  increasing  their  program  of 
sabotage  and  subversion  In  Latin  America. 

I  favor  building  bridges  of  friendship  with 
all  the  peoples  on  earth.  However,  if  I  must 
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wf  Ik  this  bridge,  and  If  I  am  to  Invite  free 
w(  rid  citizens  to  join  me,  I  must  first  Insist 
th  kt  Its  understructiire  be  planted  firmly 
rock-bottom  reality,  not  on  the  shifting 
saiids  of  Communist  pronouncements. 

rhe  communists  have  only  one  goal,  but 
it  Is  a  goal  they  are  willing  to  commit  their 
wl  lole  effort  to  accomplish — that  goal  Is 
wc  rid  domination.  "Peaceful  coexistence,"  to 
th  im.  Is  only  a  way-station  on  the  path  to 
th  U  ultimate  aim. 

rhe  government  of  the  United  States  has 
be  sn  described  as  "govemment-by-crlsls," 
no:  ■•government-by-plan."  To  a  degree  this 
Is  ;rue,  but  In  one  area,  that  of  our  commlt- 
m(  nts  to  mutual  defense  with  our  allies, 
th^re  Is  at  least  a  semblance  of  a  plan. 

have  been  privileged  to  observe  the  suc- 
cett  of  our  defense  treaty  with  your  nation 
fir  rthand.  for  this  Is  not  my  first  visit  to  the 
Re  jubllc  of  China.  Once  I  came  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Legion,  of  which 
V  'as  Commander.  On  that  occasion  I  recog- 
ni;  ed  the  urgency  of  defense  of  this  nation 
agi  itnst  the  military  forces  then  poised  across 
th( '  Straits  of  Formosa.  I  conveyed  this  to  the 
lealershlp  In  my  country  In  the  strongest 
tet  ms  possible.  Later,  I  was  privileged  to  come 
he:  e  under  the  auspices  of  the  People-to- 
Pei  iple  program.  On  that  visit.  I  not  only 
wa  I  Impressed  by  the  accomplishments  of 
th«  Chinese  people,  but  my  belief  In  a  strong 
de:  ense  for  the  Republic  was  reinforced. 

]  'or  some  19  years  our  nation  and  yours 
ha  e  been  bound  by  treaty  to  mutual  de- 
fer se  and  assistance.  It  Is  a  treaty  which 
haj  shored  up  and  secured  the  best  Interests 
of  x)th  our  nations  for  a  generation,  and  has 
g\ii  janteed  to  the  people  the  right  to  live  out 
th«  It  lives  on  their  own  terms,  not  on  terms 
die  [lated  by  Moscow  or  Peking. 

*]  oday  there  are  those  who  would  again 
ha^  e  the  United  States  t\im  Its  back  on 
th<  world.  Let  me  say  to  you  now  that  this 
vle»  Is  not  shared  by  the  vast  majority 
of  Unerlcans.  We  know  well  our  debt  to  you 
as  he  firm  link  In  the  chain  which  protects 
the  free  world  from  the  encroachments  of 
tot^ltarlanlsm  In  your  area  of  the  world. 

defense  line  has  been  drawn  against  fur- 
thek'  communist  expansion.  That  line  must  be 
defmded.  There  must  be  no  appeasement. 
Thi  ire  can  be  no  compromise  with  this  ob- 
Jec  Ive. 

.  18  no  secret  that  much  of  the  Republic 
of  China's  economic  gain  has  been  accom- 
pli: hed  with  a  large  assist  from  foreign 
cap  Ital.  This  capital  will  continue  to  be 
available  so  long  as  there  ts  confidence  that 
Fre  i  China  will  not  be  Invaded  by  the  Com- 
muilst  Chinese  nor  abandoned  by  the  free 
woild. 
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communists  have  consistently  main- 
tained that  time  was  on  their  side.  They 
that,  given  time,  all  the  world  would 
victim  to  their  preachings  of  a  peoples' 
Lenin  was  convinced  that  they 
wo^ld  take  the  world:  we  all  know  he  even 
they  would  take  the  United 
without  firing  a  shot,  that  we  would 
like  overripe  fruit"  Into  their  hands. 
4as  now  been  more  than  fifty  years  since 
first  was  recognized  as  a  gov- 
ernlnent.  and  still  much  of  the  world  remains 
bey  }nd  Its  grasp. 

if  time  allies  Itself  with  either  side  In 
llfe-or-death  struggle.  It  Is  with  the 
world.  Already  we  see  indications  of 
craiks  in  the  totalitarian  wall  built  around 
eas  em  Europe.  Given  time,  those  who  have 
tra^  led  their  freedom  for  what  they  thought 
mlfht  be  security,  may  well  turn  to  those 
nat  ions  not  held  In-thrall  to  communism  as 
mo  e  acceptable  models  for  the  way  of  life 
the  T  choose. 

V  Tien  we  read  world  history,  we  point  at 
cer  ain  events  and  say,  "At  this  point,  we 
sto^  at  a  crossroads."  I  believe  the  future 
accord  the  same  designation  to  ovir  own 
period.  I  am  convinced  that  events  of  the 
197  )'s   will   prove   the   deciding   factors   for 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

hundreds  of  years  to  come.  I  am  further  con- 
vinced that  the  Republic  of  China  will  bear 
a  significant  role  in  these  events.  You  stand 
for  all  the  world  to  see  the  accomplishments 
of  a  nation  dedicated  to  freedom.  Smaller  in 
size,  with  less  natural  resources  and  fewer 
people,  you  provide,  dally,  evidence  that 
men  do  not  Just  survive  but  prosper  and  grow 
and  share  the  fruits  of  their  labors  In  the 
community  of  nations,  given  the  vrtll  and 
the  determination. 

Time  after  time,  free  men  have  confoimded 
their  critics  by  preserving  for  everyone  the 
freedom  of  speech  to  point  out  our  problems 
and  the  freedom  of  action  to  solve  them.  In 
this  nation,  we  see  this  premise  brought  to 
fruition. 

Despite  public  pronouncements  by  the  dip- 
lomats and  the  politicians,  the  people  of  the 
non-Communist  world  are  on  your  side.  They 
believe  deeply  and  firmly  In  what  you  have 
done,  and  it  is  my  personal  feeling  they  will 
not  permit  you  to  be  abandoned. 

I  am  here  today  not  as  a  representative 
of  my  government,  but  as  a  representative 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  China.  Ae  con- 
cept of  a  people-to-people  prograBils  that 
of  mutuality  of  Interests,  and  through  seek- 
ing out  and  cementing  those  areasjwhere  our 
Interests  are  mutual,  we  may  wall  lay  the 
base  for  governmental  actions  and" programs 
In  the  best  Interests  of  all.  Diplomacy  will 
follow  where  the  hearts  and  minds  of  free 
men  have  pointed  the  way. 

I  call  on  others  around  the  world  who 
cherish  freedom  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
same  goals  which  have  allowed  this  nation 
to  stand  tall  and  free   In  the   world. 


PEYSER  POINTS  OUT  RELOCATION 
WASTE 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF   NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Con- 
gress is  very  much  aware  that  we  are  in 
a  period  of  fiscal  "belt-tightening," 
where  we  are  attempting  to  eliminate 
governmental  waste  and  avoid  any  tax 
increase.  Hence,  it  is  a  time  to  examine 
existing  programs  and  correct  any  fiscal 
irresponsibilities  that  may  be  present. 

I  have  done  just  this  with  regard  to 
the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970,  and  found  two  tremendously  waste- 
ful practices  to  exist. 

The  first  concerns  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Prom 
January  1.  1972.  to  August  17,  1972,  the 
Department  had  a  fixed  payment  policy 
for  relocations.  Even  though  that  policy 
was  changed  on  August  17,  automatic 
$1.000-per-year  payments  are  stiB  being 
made  to  people  who  relocated  prior  to 
that  date.  These  payments  in  many  cases 
are  far  in  excess  of  any  actual  reloca- 
tion expenses.  This  is  contrary  to  the  in- 
tent of  Congress. 

The  second  concerns  double  payments 
that  are  being  made  under  the  act.  Cur- 
rently, relocation  payments  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  recipients'  income  for  pub- 
lic assistance  piorposes.  Hence,  some  peo- 
ple receive  more  assistance  than  Con- 
gress Intended  they  should  receive.  This 
type  of  practice  is  not  fair  to  anyone;  It 
is  merely  an  extraordinary  waste  that 
must  be  corrected. 
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In  order  to  remedy  these  fiscally  irre- 
sponsible practices,  I  have  written  a  let- 
ter of  protest  to  Secretary -designate 
Lynn  of  HUD,  demanding  that  the  de- 
partmental policy  of  fixed  pajrments  be 
changed,  and  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
eliminate  the  present  requirement  that 
relocation  payments  be  excluded  from 
the  recipients'  income  for  public  assist- 
ance purposes. 

A  copy  of  the  letter  and  bill  follows. 

Congress  op  the  Unitkd  States, 

HOT7SE  or  Represent ATivEs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  29,  1973. 
Secretary  Designate  James  Lynn, 
Department  of  Hottaing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment,  Wa3hington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Lynn:  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
that  your  Department  is  making  relocation 
payments  to  persons  forced  to  move  to  new 
rental  housing  because  of  luban  renewal 
which  axe  far  in  excess  of  any  actual  reloca- 
tion expenses. 

Even  though  regulations  issued  by  HUD 
on  August  17,  1972,  changed  your  Depart- 
ment's payment  policy  for  any  relocations 
prospective  from  that  date,  automatic  $1,000 
per  year  payments  are  still  being  made  to 
people  who  moved  prior  to  August  17,  1972. 
In  fact,  in  my  own  town  of  Oreenburgh,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Urban  Renewal 
Commission  ts  currently  under  Instructions 
to  pay  $1,000  per  year  for  four  years  to  twelve 
families  who  were  forced  to  relocate  prior  to 
Augiist  17,  1972,  even  though  those  families 
moved  to  public  housing  which  was  $24  per 
month  less  expensive  than  the  housing  from 
which  they  moved.  In  many  other  cases 
not  only  are  the  families  going  to  get  relo- 
cation assistance  from  your  Department,  but 
also  they  are  going  to  get  Increased  public 
assistance,  and  thus  a  double  benefit.  This 
Is  outrageous. 

When  we  consider  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  relocation  cases  which  must  take  place  In 
New  York  City  alone  every  year,  this  is  a 
tremendous  and  totally  unnecessary  expense 
to  the  taxpayers,  in  a  period  when  we  should 
be  doing  everything  possible  to  eliminate 
government  expenses. 

I  do  believe  that  people  relocated  because 
of  urban  renewal  should  be  compensated  for 
any  Increased  costs  they  Incur,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  seems  Incredible  to  me  that  the 
government  shotUd  be  making  a  fixed  pay- 
ment to  a  relocated  party  regardless  of  their 
actual  situation.  This  certainly  was  not 
within  the  intent  of  Congress,  and  I  would 
urge  you  to  take  whatever  action  Is  neces- 
sary to  correct  this  squandering  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars. 
Sincerely, 

Pcteb  a.  Peyseb, 
Af ember  of  Congress. 

HJl.  4279 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance   and    Real    Property    Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970  to  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent requirement  that  relocation  payments 
be  excluded  from  the  recipient's  income  for 
public  assistance  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
216  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Real    Property    Acquisition    Policies   Act   of 
1970  (42  U.S.C.  4636)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "for  assistance  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  any  other  Federal  law"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "for  assistance  (other  than  as- 
sistance under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
section  2.  402.  1002.  1402.  1602.  or  1902  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  or  under  title  XVI  of 
such  Act  as  In  effect  after  1973)   under  any 
other  Federal  law" 

Sxc.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
payments  received  on  or  after  the  date  of  the 
enactmenit  of  this  Act. 
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WOULD  YOU  SENTENCE  YOUR  OWN 
CHILD  TO  LIFE  IMPRISONMENT? 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  January  29, 1973, 
New  York  Times,  Paul  Good,  disagreeing 
with  Mr.  Rockefeller's  prescription  for 
curing  drug  abuse,  writes  sensitively  out 
of  his  own  experience — 

I  saw  my  own  son  come  so  cloee  to  going 
down  forever  that  I  do  not  like  to  think 
about  it. 

Let  us  keep  the  doors  open  so  our 
young  can  have  a  second  chance.  "My 
Son — Perhaps  Yours"  speaks  for  itself. 
The  article  follows : 

My  Son — Perhaps  Yottrs 
(By  Paul  Good) 

Westport,  Conn. — Once  I  was  prepared 
to  go  Governor  Rockefeller  one  better  than 
his  proposal  to  imprison  all  drug  sellers  for 
life  without  chance  of  parole.  Once  I  seri- 
ously considered  taking  my  rifle  and  killing 
a  drug  peddler.  I  didn't  know  his  name  or 
what  he  looked  like.  All  I  knew  was  that  he — 
someone — was  selling  heroin  to  my  son  and 
killing  a  family  In  the  process. 

I  put  the  idea  aside  because  I  knew  that 
virtually  all  of  my  son's  suppliers  were  ad- 
dicts like  he,  hustling  money  in  any  way  to 
insure  their  fixes,  and  dying  piecemeal  in  the 
process.  My  son  did  the  same  thing  at  times, 
buying  bags  cheap  in  Harlem  and  the  South 
Bronx,  and  selling  them  at  a  profit  In  our 
Connecticut  suburb,  the  profit  going  back 
Into  his  arm.  To  be  consistent,  I  would  have 
had  to  shoot  him  too,  and  his  middle-class 
white  addict  frtends  who  were  also  doing  it. 

Today,  If  he  were  still  on  drugs,  should  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  say  that  my 
boy,  once  filled  with  love  and  promise,  should 
be  imprisoned  for  life  without  chance  of 
parole  because  he  succumbed  to  a  destruc- 
tive habit — a  habit  flourishing  in  a  society 
on  the  edge  of  breakdown  because  of  the 
moral  hypocrlses  from  Watergate  to  Vietnam, 
where  racism  and  disdain  for  the  poor  and 
contempt  for  the  politically  powerless  makes 
a  mockery  of  our  claim  to  being  a  democratic 
community? 

Where  was  Rockefeller  when  addiction  be- 
gan gaining  a  foothold  as  a  basically  black 
problem?  He  was  nowhere  to  be  heard.  What 
does  he  mean  when  he  says  that  the  State 
has  exhausted  all  remedies  except  to  lock  'em 
up  and  throw  away  the  key?  Tens  of  thou- 
sands of  New  York  addicts  can't  even  get 
into  stop-gap  Methadone  programs,  no  less 
receive  the  full  counseling  that  might  bring 
rehabilitation,  because  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
his  legislative  cronies  delivered  too  little 
funds  too  late. 

Why  should  life  sentences  be  limited  to 
sellers?  Why  not  extend  it  to  crooked  or  pa- 
thetic cops  who  could  stop  much  drug  push- 
ing if  they  wanted  to  but  don't?  Why  not 
extend  life  imprisonment  to  U.S.  officials  who 
permit  heroin  traffic  in  Southeast  Asia? 

These  twe  the  kinds  of  questions  people 
should  be  asking  before  a  legislature  packed 
with  mediocre  and  servile  men  approves  this 
bill.  They  should  ask  in  particular  what  kind 
of  inhumane  mind  would  insist — knowing 
the  addict's  uncontrollable  desperation  that 
drives  him  to  sell— that  the  sale  of  a  single 
gram  of  heroin  should  conmilt  him  to  prison 
forever? 

A  friend  of  my  son  was  arrested  a  few  years 
ago  for  a  so-called  accommodation  sale  worth 
$15  to  an  acquaintance.  He  was  sentenced  to 
from  three  to  five  years,  a  terrible  sentence 
In  Itself  to  a  first  offender  who — the  Judicial 
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process  laggard  as  It  Is — had  been  straight 
for  almost  a  year  by  the  time  he  entered 
jail.  Through  great  effort,  possible  because  he 
was  white  and  middle-class,  the  boy  was  re- 
leased early,  returned  to  his  program,  entered 
college  and  found  a  Job.  If  Mr.  Rockefeller 
had  his  way,  that  young  man  would  be  in 
a  cell  today,  at  23,  unable  ever  to  leave  It. 

My  son — his  once-bright  promise  returning 
now  after  two-and-one-half  years  off  hero- 
in— might  be  serving  the  same  sentence  be- 
side him — never  to  taste  full  manhood,  know 
fatherhood,  be  part  of  a  family  of  love. 

I  watched  my  son's  best  friend  die  of  drugs. 
I  saw  my  own  son  come  so  close  to  going 
down  forever  that  I  don't  like  to  think  about 
It.  I  hate  drugs  and  the  cold-blooded  mer- 
chandisers of  them  and  all  of  their  pro- 
tectors. But  adequate  penalties  exist  to  put 
them  out  of  business.  I  believe  that  some 
criminals,  drug  peddlers  among  them,  are 
seemingly  Incorrigible  and  releasing  them 
Into  society  Is  a  criminal  act  against  the  citi- 
zenry. But  even  men  once  thought  to  be  de- 
praved beyond  hope  of  salvage  have  reformed. 

At  the  least,  let's  not  descend  to  the  level 
of  Governor  Rockefeller  who  would  have  put 
my  boy — or  perhaps  yours — In  a  cell  forever. 


SEEKS  TO  ABOLISH  OIL  IMPORT 
QUOTA  SYSTEM 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
added  more  cosponsors  to  my  bills  to 
abolish  the  oil  import  quota  system 
(HJl.  428)  and  to  repeal  the  Connolly 
"Hot  Oil"  Act   (H.R.  425). 

I  am  very  pleased  to  annoimce  that 
these  bills  now  have  103  and  76  cospon- 
sors respectively. 

Supporters  for  the  import  quotas  bill 
include  67  Democrats,  35  Republicans, 
and  one  Independent.  Oeographically,  38 
are  fivm  the  Northeast,  25  each  from 
New  England  and  the  Midwest,  and  six 
from  the  west  coast. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  the  oil  im- 
port quota  system  suid  the  Connolly 
"Hot  Oil"  Act  have  been  like  two  clamps 
locking  consumers  in  an  economic  vise. 
Together  they  have  fomented  higher 
prices,  tight  supplies,  and  the  ruination 
of  competition  in  the  oil  market.  The  cost 
to  consumers  is  well  over  $5  billion  a 
year — or  more  than  $100  for  each  Ameri- 
can household. 

The  oil  import  quota  program  was  es- 
tablished in  1959  by  Presidential  Proc- 
lamation 3279  under  authority  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act.  Since  then  oil  im- 
ports have  been  limited  by  quotas,  with 
allocations  to  individual  importers.  Un- 
der this  proclamation,  there  are  separate 
programs  for  districts  I-IV — east  of  the 
Rockies — and  district  V — west  of  the 
Rockies.  Within  these  areas  there  are 
separate  programs  for  crude  oil,  petro- 
leum products,  and  petrochemicals. 

The  greatest  hardships  stemming  from 
the  oil  import  control  program  concern 
the  controlled  imports,  which  include 
offshore  crude  oil,  Canadian  crude  oil. 
No.  2  fuel — home  heating  fuel — for  the 
east  coast,  and  residual  oil  imports  for 
the  Midwest  and  South. 

Obviously,  from  the  critical  oil  short- 
age we  are  now  enduring,  this  program  is 
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a  disaster.  It  is  squeezing  the  consum- 
er, endangering  the  national  security, 
and  imperiling  the  public  health. 
Throughout  the  Nation,  industries  have 
been  shut  down,  transportation  sched- 
ules disrupted,  schools  and  oflSces  closed, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  private 
residences  have  had  their  heat  cut  off. 

The  administration's  recent  suspen- 
sion of  import  controls  on  No.  2  fuel 
through  April  30  is  backfiring  on  the 
consumer.  The  major  beneficiaries  are 
the  big  oil  companies — not  the  con- 
sumers. 

Capitalizing  on  the  shortage  scare, 
the  major  oil  companies  have  cut  back 
supplies  to  their  dealers  while  raising 
prices.  Jobbers  and  local  dealers  are 
forced  to  pass  along  the  increased  cost 
to  the  consumers — usually  2  cents  a  gal- 
lon, a  10-percent  increase.  For  each  of 
New  England's  oil-burning  households, 
this  means  $40  more  a  year  for  heat.  For 
the  entire  New  England  region,  the  extra 
annual  bill  is  $100  million. 

The  rich  oil  companies — who  recentlj' 
reported  stupendous  profits  for  1972 — 
can  raise  prices  with  impunity  because 
they  operate  within  a  cozy  cartel  that  the 
Antitrust  Division  ignores. 

The  consumer  cannot  fight  back  by 
changing  brands  because  each  retail 
dealer  has  limited  supplies  and  he  has 
more  problems  than  he  can  handle  try- 
ing to  meet  current  customer  demands. 
The  prospect  of  taking  on  new  customers 
is  imthinkable.  So  the  consumer  is  help- 
less to  fight  back. 

I  commend  the  Cost  of  Living  Council 
for  holding  hearings  this  week  on  the  re- 
cent price  increases  for  home  heating  oil. 
Yesterday  I  presented  testimony  to  the 
Council  panel,  in  which  I  asked  Treasury 
Secretary  Schultz  to  order  the  major  oil 
companies  to  roll  back  their  price  hikes. 

The  Connolly  "Hot  Oil"  Act  is  the 
other  side  of  the  vise  in  the  oil  indus- 
try's price-supply  squeeze.  Originally  a 
depression-era  remedy  to  help  the  oil 
industry  through  some  bad  times,  it  has 
been  used  in  recent  years  to  maintain 
tight  supplies  and  high  prices.  The  act 
authorizes  the  oil-producing  States  to 
limit  the  amount  of  oil  produced  do- 
mestically. 

In  the  past  month,  hundreds  of  edi- 
torials have  been  written  about  the  cur- 
rent oil  shortage.  Uniformly,  they  peg 
the  blame  where  it  belongs — on  these  two 
obsolete  Federal  programs.  More  or  less 
at  random,  because  the  selection  is  so 
vast,  I  include  editorials  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
North  Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript,  and 
the  Daily  Hampshire  (Mass.)  Gazette: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Jan.   14,  1973 1 

The   Abtificial   Shortage   of  Fuel   On. 

Schools,  factories  and  churches  now  stand 
cold  and  empty  throughout  the  Middle  West, 
for  want  of  fuel  to  heat  ^em.  It  would  be 
excessively  charitable  to  attribute  this  break- 
down of  the  fuel  distribution  system  to  cold 
weather,  or  to  a  shortage  of  oil.  Cold  snaps 
are  an  accustomed  part  of  winter  life  in  the 
Midwest  and,  as  for  fuel,  there  is  no  shortage 
of  the  oil  supply  avaUable  to  this  countn, 
and  Its  consumers  The  real  and  critical 
shortages  are  the  shortage  of  rational  public 
policy,  the  shortage  of  foresight  In  the  fed- 
eral government,  and  the  manifest  shortage 
of  conunon  sense. 

The  distribution  breakdown  has  two  essen- 
tial causes.  To  please  consumers,  the  govern- 
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ment  keeps  the  Interstate  prices  of  natursl 
gas  lo  low  that  producers  are  Increasingly 
keep  mg  it  out  of  Interstate  commerce.  To 
pleai  e  the  oil  companies,  the  government 
seveiely  limits  imports  and  keeps  the  price 
high  Oraln  Is  rotting  In  Iowa  for  want  of 
natural  gas  to  run  the  dryers,  but  there  la 
plen  ;y  of  gas  available  In  Oklahoma.  Amer- 
ican oil  refineries  are  currently  running  sub- 
stan  ially  below  capacity  for  want  of  crude 
oil  1 1  this  coiuitry,  but  there  Is  plenty  of 
crud »  oil  for  sale  throughout  the  world  and 
moslj  of   It   Is  cheaper   than   our   domestic 
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national  stocks  of  heating  oil  began  to 
significantly    last    March.    The    White 
and  Its  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 
It.  They  did  nothing  about  It.  Mean- 
the  consumption  of  fuel  oil  was  rising 
accelerating  rate.   The  same  officials 
aware   of   this   rise.    By   mid-autumn, 
stocks  are  at  their  annual  peak,  the 
had  13  per  cent  less  fuel  oil  on  hand 
a  year  earlier.  At  the  same  time  con- 
by  coincidence,  was  running   13 
<ent  higher  than  a  year  earlier, 
terns     of     fuel     usage     are    changing 
and  the  federal  government  has  been 
to  change  Its  regulatory  policies  fast 
to   prevent    serious   breakdowns    In 
Electric  utilities,  for  example,  have 
unable   to   develop   nuclear   power   as 
as  they  h8Ml  hoped,  and  environmental 
have  limited  their  use  of  coal.  As  a 
the    utilities    are    increasingly    using 
oil    to   generate   electricity    and    con- 
heavlly  to  the  new  demand.  Local 
tend  to  chase  each  other  around 
the  economy.  In  the  areas  that  are 
on  natural  gas.  some  Industries  have 
to  switch  over  to  oil  and  help  to  drain 

'  tanks, 
present  level  of  demand  was  predict- 
But   even   now.  with   the   unfilled   de- 
fer fuel  oil  all  too  evident,  American 
are    still    operating    about    10    per 
>elow  capacity.  Our  domestic  wells  can- 
s  ipply  them  with  enough  crude  oU.  For- 
ts the  obvious  answer,  but  the  United 
stringently  limits  the  Importation  of 
oU    tnrough    a   system   of    rigorous 
.  Abolishing  the  Import  quotas  Is  not 
\»Jhole  solution  to  our  future  energy  re- 
.   obviously.   But  of  all   the   steps 
:he   White   House   could   take   quickly, 
the  quota  system  would  be  the  most 
ve. 

.  the  White  House  took  the  curious 
ast   Monday   of  hugely  Increasing  the 
of  refined  fuel  oil  that  can  enter  the 
4ental   United   States   from   the   Virgin 
There   Is   only   one   refinery   In   the 
Islands,  and  it  ts  owned  by  Amerada 
rhls  example  of  groes  favoritism.  Is  a 
of     great     national     concern,     will 
strengthen  public  confidence  In  the 
's  ability  to  develop  a  rational 
(disinterested  energy  jJoUcy.  The  proper 
.  In  contrast,  would  have  been  to  ex- 
Imports  of  crude  oil  as  well  as  refined 

without  any  limitation  of  source. 

the  past  17  months  the  price  of  fuel  oil 

held  constant  by  the  controls.  With 

moval  of  the  controls,  there  are  now 

p  jsslWlltles.  Either  the  federal  authorl- 

11  Increase  supplies  through  imports. 

price  will  go  up.  A  sharp  rise  In  fuel 

es  would  be  a  substantial  addition  to 

liflatlon  that,  the  administration  hopes. 
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If  Import  quotas  were  lifted  tomorrow. 
In  the  Midwest  would  continue 
time.  Cold  weather  and  logistical 
bottlehecks  would  make  it  difficult  to  move 
suppll  >s  quickly  to  the  parts  of  the  country 
:  leed  them  most.  Because  the  White 
was  inattentive  to  its  responsibilities 
past  spring,  summer  and  fall,  cltl- 
t|»roughout  a  wide  part  of  this  country 
severe  disruption  In  their  busl- 
and  discomfort  In  tbetr  private  lives 
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this  winter.  If  the  White  House  does  not 
move  quickly  to  expand  oil  Imports,  this 
distress  can  only  spread. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  21,  1973] 
Nation  WriHooT  Powib 
If  anyone  still  needs  evidence  that  this 
country's  Jerrybullt  system  for  supply  and 
distribution  of  fuels  and  energy  has  col- 
lapsed, look  around.  Prom  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  Atlantic,  schools  and  factories 
are  threatened  dally  with  mid-winter  close- 
downs for  lack  of  heating  oil.  As  emergency 
stocks  become  available,  trucking  lines  find 
themselves  so  short  of  diesel  fuel  that  they 
may  not  be  able  to  deliver  what  there  is. 
Were  It  not  for  a  fortuitous  few  days  of 
unseasonable  warmth,  the  Northeast  would 
be  an  ley  disaster  area. 

This  l3  an  energy  crisis  with  a  vengeance, 
only  tangentlally  related  to  the  more  abstract 
long-term  energy  problem  which  the  whole 
developed    world    wUl    face    In    the    coming 
decade.   The   Immediate   crisis  springs  from 
a  failure  of  planning  and  stockpiling  that 
would  seem  unbelievable   in  a  well-ordered 
society,   and   the   final   convergence   of   eco- 
nomic dislocations  that  have   been  allowed 
to  mount  unchecked  for  months  and  years. 
The  present  shortages  were  foreseen  long 
before  winter  set  In.  Instead  of  gathering  re- 
serves of  heating  oU,  the  nation's  refineries 
found  It  more  profitable  to  pump  out  a  more 
than  adequate  supply  of  gasoline  prices  of 
which  are  set  at  a  far  higher  level.  Instead 
of  arranging  for  more  Imported  oil  to  fill  the 
anticipated  gap.  the  Administration  waited 
untU  the  crisis  was  already  fullblown  before 
reacting  In  Justified  panic  and  lifting  Import 
quotas  that  should  have  been  abolished  long 
ago.  The  fuel  shortage  which  the  nation  Is 
now  experiencing  arose  not  from  natural  or 
technological  shortfalls,  it  Is  largely  artificial, 
the  result  of  a  price  structure  gone  haywire. 
"There   Is   a   lesson   here   for   the   broader 
global  energy  crisis.  A  senior  professor  of  eco- 
nomics  at   the   Massachusetts   Institute   of 
Technology,  M.  A.  Adelman,  has  published  a 
well-d<3cumented    rebuttal    of    the    conven- 
tional wisdom  that  says  the  world  faces  a 
profound    petroleum    shortage.    Arguing    in 
Foreign  Policy  magazine  and  a  forthcoming 
book.  "The  World  Petroleum  Market,"  Pro- 
fessor Adelman  charges  that  the  pressures 
now  perceived  are  a  result  not  of  any  fore- 
seeable shorage,  but  of  Inflated  prices  set  by 
the    multinational    oil    companies    and    the 
Middle  East  producing  nations  in  cartel.  He 
goes  on  to  charge   that   the  United  States 
Government,  far  from  being  trapped  In  this 
economic    distortion,     actively     assisted     In 
bring  it  about. 

There  is  much  in  Professor  Adelman  s  the- 
sis which  wUl  be  fiercely  contested  in  the 
months  to  come.  What  is  beyond  dispute  is 
that  fuel  shortages  are  and  wUl  be  threaten- 
ing to  this  country  as  long  as  the  economic 
structure  of  the  energy  business  Is  so  twisted. 
Government  regulation  keeps  some  prices 
artificially  low.  others  artificially  high:  In- 
dustry profits  are  similarly  disordered.  The 
present  economics  of  energy  has  allowed 
many  people  to  become  quite  comfortable 
over  the  years;  but  it  leaves  too  many  others 
out  In  the  cold. 

(From  The  Transcript.  Jan.  16.  1973] 
Oil  Shortage  Inexcusabi^ 

How  to  keep  the  home  fires  burning  with 
fuel  oil  Is  a  problem  with  which  New  England 
has  been  confronted  each  winter  for  years. 

Luckily,  the  problem  has  been  solved  each 
year  before  the  acute  crisis  stage  has  been 
reached,  the  advent  of  warm  weather  has 
done  the  trick. 

No  guarantee  can  be  given,  however,  that 
this  always  will  be  the  case.  Indeed,  evidence 
Is  growing  that  the  region  no  longer  can 
rely  on  Nature  to  come  to  the  rescue  because 
the  factors  contributing  to  fuel  oil  shortages 
are  not  linked  to  odd  weather  alone. 
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Relief  from  this  perennial  problem  Is  long 
overdue.  The  dUBculty  Is  being  compounded 
however,  by  the  Inability  of  those  in  author- 
ity to  agree  on  the  fundamental  cause  of  the 
problem,  nor  how  to  meet  It. 

Worse  still,  the  trouble  this  winter  is  be- 
coming national  in  scope  and  no  longer  is 
confined  to  New  England. 

The  Midwest,  for  example,  has  been  hit 
by  an  especially  severe  winter.  Thermostats 
In  state  buildings  In  Iowa  have  been  ordered 
kept  at  65  degrees.  Schools  have  been  closed 
at  frequent  Intervals  In  Kansas  and  niinois. 
The  University  of  Texas  suspended  classes 
temporarily  in  order  to  conserve  fuel  sup- 
plies. Minnesota  has  sent  a  representative  to 
Canada  to  negotiate  for  additional  oil  im- 
ports. 

And  In  New  England,  Charles  H.  Burk- 
hardt,  executive  vice  president  of  the  New 
England  Fuel  Institute,  representing  1,143 
independent  fuel  oil  dealers  predicted  that 
"If  oil  Import  quotas  are  not  raised  within 
10  days.  New  England  will  see  a  real  crisis  in 
February." 

What  Is  the  reason  for  this  situation? 

The  oil  dealers  and  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion— as  well  as  previous  administrations  In 
Washington — have  been  at  odds  for  years  on 
the  subject.  The  dealers  blame  the  oU  import 
quota  system  for  the  persistent  shortages. 
Spokesmen  for  the  current  administration, 
on  the  other  hand,  contend  that  domestic 
oil  producers  have  placed  more  emphasis  on 
production  of  gasoline  than  of  home  heatlne 
oil. 

As  far  as  New  England  Is  concerned,  Mr. 
Burkhardt  is  convinced  that  complete  elimi- 
nation of  oil  Import  quotas  would  solve  the 
problem  In  this  region.  The  quotas.  In  effect 
since  1959.  were  supposed  to  spur  domestic 
production  but  that  hasn't  been  the  case, 
he  said.  The  domestic  supply  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  demand. 

Another  factor  complicating  the  problem 
has  been  antl-pollutlon  measures.  Industries 
compelled  to  achieve  a  lower  sulphur  content 
in  their  factory  emissions  have  been  switch- 
ing from  heavy  oil  to  No.  2  home  heating 
fuel  oil,  with  a  consequent  added  drain  on 
home  heating  supplies. 

"We  are  being  told  that  the  crisis  of  sup- 
ply Is  the  fault  of  our  efforts  to  protect  the 
environment",  said  Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskie 
(D-Malne)  after  a  meeting  with  officials  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  but  he 
charged  that  President  Nixon  clings  to  the 
import  quota  system  because  It  permits 
manipulation  by  the  domestic  oil  producers 
of  both  supply  and  price. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  consumer  will  be 
the  ultimate  sufferer  unless  government  and 
Industry  can  get  together  In  his  Interest. 
There  Is  no  valid  reason  why  any  home  In  the 
nation  should  be  cold  because  of  fuel  oil 
shortages. 

[From  the  Dally  Hampshire  Gazette  (North- 
ampton, Mass.) .  Jan.  20,  1973] 
TxnsL  Shostage 

IN    OTJB    OPINION 

The  unseasonably  mild  weather  the  last 
few  days  has  eased  the  fuel  oil  crisis  for 
the  moment,  but  most  industry  officials  be- 
lieve that  growing  shortages  of  heating  oU 
will  continue. 

President  Nixon  has  taken  some  short- 
term  steps  to  alleviate  the  current  crisis  by 
suspending  controls  on  the  Importation  of 
heating  oil   for  the  next  four   months. 

In  addition,  under  the  1973  Import  pro- 
gram the  ceUlng  on  Imports  of  crude  and 
unfinished  products  to  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  has  been  set 
at  2.7  million  barrels  per  day.  an  Increase  of 
1.15  barrels  daUy  over  the  1972  figures- 

Many  con^essmen  from  the  New  Eng- 
land states  have  for  years  been  urging  the 
total  elimination  of  the  Import  quotas,  argu- 
ing that  the  quotas  artificially  keep  oil 
prices  high  In  this  section  of  the  country. 
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Now,  with  the  domestic  supply  of  oil 
dwindling  there  Is  an  added  reason  for 
lowering  or  removing  the  quotas — we  need 
the  additional  oil  to  heat  our  homes  and 
keep  our  factories  and  businesses  humming. 

Perhaps,  President  Nlzon  can  be  persuaded 
that  quotas  are  not  In  the  best  Interests  of 
the  oU-(X)nsuxnlng  public. 

Rep.  Silvio  O.  Conte  argues  that  the  four- 
month  lifting  of  the  quotas  is  only  a  "stop 
gap  measure"  and  what  Is  needed  la  to 
"scrap  the  oil  Import  quotas  totally  and 
forever." 

But  even  that  may  not  be  enough  in  the 
long  run  to  meet  the  nation's  energy  needs. 
The  vsUue  of  the  present  crisis  may  be  that 
it  has  gotten  more  people  In  government 
thinking  about  developing  new  sources  of 
energy. 

The  sources  of  energy  we  now  rely  on  are 
finite  and  In  the  process  of  being  exhausted. 
Eventually,  even  warm  weather  and  the 
waiving  of  all  quotas  won't  be  enough  to 
carry  us  through  the  crisis  If  we  fall  to 
develop  alternative  sources  of  energy. 


SOVIET  JEWS 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF    NEW    JXRBET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  joined  with  259  of  my  colleagues  in  in- 
troducing legislation  which  will  prohibit 
the  United  States  from  giving  most- 
favored  nation  treatment  to  those  coun- 
tries which  impose  excessive  exit  visa 
fees.  Shortly,  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, acting  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  America,  will  enact  this  measure  and 
register  its  outrage  at  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment's treatment  of  Soviet  Jews.  It 
will  be  abundantly  clear  to  the  Soviet 
officials  that  if  they  wish  to  take  advan- 
tage of  American  credit,  they  must  adopt 
a  civilized  code  of  conduct  toward  its  mi- 
nority groups. 

The  tyranny  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment practices  on  its  3  Y2  million  Jewish 
population  is  well  known.  The  world  com- 
munity of  nations  is  all  too  familiar  with 
the  repressive  tactics  the  Soviet  Union 
practices  toward  those  of  the  Jewish 
faith.  The  Soviet  Government  has  con- 
sistently inflicted  unconscionable  meas- 
ures against  its  dissidents,  its  scholars, 
its  scientists,  and  its  people  who  wish  to 
be  free. 

Soviet  Jewry  today  Is  threatened  with 
cultural  and  religious  genocide  from  a 
policy  of  forced  assimilation — a  deliber- 
ate and  brutal  government  effort  to 
stamp  out  the  Jewish  historic  and  cul- 
tural heritage. 

The  study,  too.  of  Hebrew  is  systemati- 
cally and  forceably  discouraged.  Last 
year,  as  we  all  are  painfully  aware,  Mos- 
cow's only  Hebrew  teacher  was  impris- 
oned on  the  vague  charge  of  "hooli- 
ganism." 

To  the  oppression,  which  has  become 
so  commonplace,  we  have  now  seen  the 
Soviet  authorities  add  a  barbarous  ran- 
som on  those  Russian  Jews  who  seek  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  It  is  this  Intolerable 
act  that  has  caused  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  Join  together  and  express  their 
outrage  at  this  tjTarmlcal  Soviet  policy 
toward  those  who  seek  nothing  more 
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than  to  pursue  their  cultural  and  spirit- 
ual beliefs. 

Too  often,  the  world  stood  still  while 
Innocent  people  have  suffered  persecu- 
tion. Our  action  yesterday,  the  commit- 
tee hearings  to  be  scheduled  in  March, 
and  the  eventual  House  and  Senate  pas- 
sage of  this  measure  will  demonstrate  our 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  end  this 
senseless  oppression  of  people  who  de- 
sire the  right  to  emigrate  and  remove 
themselves  from  a  totalitarian  state. 

It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that 
among  those  joining  in  this  legislation 
are  many  House  Members  who  share  my 
view  that  we  ought  to  expand  and  im- 
prove economic  ties  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Eastern  block  countries.  This 
legislation  does  not  mean  we  are  aban- 
doning our  hopes  for  future  trade  agree- 
ments. It  does  mean,  however,  that  we 
shall  not  sit  idly  by  while  the  Soviet 
Union  practices  brutal  repression  against 
3y2  million  people. 

Yesterday,  we  passed  the  stage  of  sym- 
bolic protest.  The  fact  that  259  Members 
in  the  House  and  70  Members  in  the  Sen- 
ate have  cosponsored  this  legislation  in- 
sures us  that  our  promise  to  support  op- 
pressed people  will  be  backed  up  by  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  people  have  the  right 
to  live  in  dignity  and  with  personal  free- 
dom. Our  cause  is  not  only  for  the  Soviet 
Jews  who  are  oppressed;  it  is  for  all  hu- 
manity. It  is  all  too  obvious  that  if  one 
oerson's  freedom  is  denied  it  diminishes 
the  freedom  of  all  people.  This  is  our 
opportimity  to  stand  up  for  America's 
ideals. 


POSTAL    SERVICE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  3  days  85  district  managers  of  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  have  been  in  Wash- 
ington consulting  with  top  management 
on  Postal  Service  problems. 

Postmaster  General  E.  T.  Klassen  em- 
phasized, in  calling  the  conference,  that 
he  wanted  to  hear  frank  assessments 
from  the  managers  as  to  conditions  in 
their  aresis  and  where  management 
changes  might  be  in  order  to  improve 
service. 

I  commend  the  Postmaster  General 
for  arranging  this  conference  and  I  be- 
lieve it  has  worked  to  the  benefit  of  both 
the  managers  in  the  field  and  the  policy- 
makers in  headquarters  here  and  in  the 
regional  offices. 

The  transition  of  the  Postal  Service 
from  a  Government  Department  to  an 
independent  agency  has  been  a  frustrat- 
ing experience  for  everybody.  It  was  to 
be  expected  that  there  would  be  prob- 
lems because  a  "going"  institution  was 
involved  and  massive  changes  in  man- 
agement and  operations  were  contem- 
plated. \ 

There  has  been  considerable  criticism 
of  Postal  Service  from  individuals  and 
business  people.  Complaints  have  come 
into   nearly   every   congressional   office 
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and  I  have  been  approached  about  spe- 
cific problems  by  many  of  my  colleagues. 

PHOBLEBCS    INEVTTABLX 

As  one  of  those  who  felt  deeply  the 
necessity  for  a  major  reform  of  the 
postal  system  and  in  view  of  my  back- 
ground experience  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  I  recog- 
nized from  the  outset  that  there  were 
going  to  be  problems  of  transition  and 
overnight  improvements  should  not  be 
expected. 

I  am  convinced  that  no  one  is  more 
concerned  than  Postmaster  General 
Klassen  about  the  Postal  Service  com- 
plaints and  the  delay  in  instituting  new 
systems. 

The  report  I  have  received  on  the 
management  conference  here  this  week 
indicates  that  the  managers  were  com- 
pletely frank  about  the  problems  as  they 
see  them  in  the  field  and  expressed  in 
vigorous  terms  their  thoughts  on  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  overcome  current 
service  deficiencies. 

The  conference  began  with  the  district 
managers  being  separated  into  nine 
groups  which  met  privately  and  discussed 
their  mutual  problems.  They  compiled 
their  observations  and  recommendations 
which  later  were  presented  in  summar>' 
at  a  general  session  attended  by  all  the 
managers  and  the  top  management  of 
the  Postal  Service. 

Interestingly,  the  reports  of  each  gioup 
were  quite  similar  on  basic  problems  al- 
though different  points  were  emphasized 
as  a  reflection  of  the  understandable  in- 
consistency of  the  difficulties  across  the 
Nation. 

sympathetic  reaction 

After  overnight  consideration  of  the 
comments  and  recommendations  of  the 
district  managers,  General  Klassen  and 
three  top  aides  provided  off-the-cuff 
sympathetic  responses  to  the  principal 
items  raised. 

I  am  very  much  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  General  Klassen  and  his  staff  ac- 
cepted the  criticisms  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  intended  and  agreed  to 
take  prompt  corrective  action  in  many 
areas.  Naturally,  some  points  require 
further  more  thorough  study. 

The  principal  problems  were  centered 
in  about  a  half  dozen  areas  as  follows: 

Managed  mall. — This  new  system  of 
f unneling  mail  from  many  post  offices  to 
central  points  without  anj-  local  sorting 
has  resulted  in  jam-ups  at  the  centers 
because  they  are  not  yet  equipped  for  the 
huge  additional  flow  of  mail.  When  the 
centers  receive  the  equipment  they  have 
been  promised,  obviously  they  should  be 
able  to  handle  their  new  loads. 

In  the  meantime,  headquarters  has 
ordered  an  ImmeiJiate  reexamination  of 
the  concept  and  has  directed  the  local 
offices  to  resume  sorting  at  least  part  of 
the  outgoing  mail  in  order  to  ease  the 
present  jams  at  the  centers. 

Transportation. — There  was  consider- 
able complaint  about  the  lack  of  flexi- 
bility on  mail  transportation,  particular- 
ly airlifting  of  first-class  mail.  Managers 
complained  that  the  airlines  have  not 
been  cooperative  and  ev&\  have  been  lax 
in  some  cases  about  handling  airmail. 

Managemmt  expressed  great  concern 
about  airlift  and  conceded  that  unless 
the  airlines  can  provide  guarantee  avail- 
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alllity,  the  Postal  Service  may  be  re- 
qiired  to  turn  more  and  more  to  air 
tades  and.  aa  shorter  hauls,  to  lilgh- 
SF  eed  surface  routes.  Postmaster  General 
K  asoen  said  he  intends  to  consult  imme- 
diately with  the  airlines. 

BTTDGXTS   TO    BK    FLEXIBLE 

budget. — The  managers  complained 
atQut  the  rigidity  of  their  budgets  and 
sa  d  they  were  man-oriented  instead  of 
dc  liar-oriented.  Management  agreed  on 
th;  need  for  greater  flexibility  and  an- 
ncunced  such  flexibility  would  be  effec- 
tive with  fiscal  1974.  Further,  managers 
w«re  told  that  budgets  in  the  future 
w(  uld  be  developed  starting  at  the  local 
PC  5t  office  level,  with  managers  to  be  con- 
su  ted  and  kept  advised  on  policy  changes 
up  the  line. 

Dther  major  areas  included:  Need  for 
improved  communications  among  vari- 
ous levels  of  Postal  Service;  need  to 
sUrt  aggressively  selling  Postal  Service 
In  tead  of  own  people  "selling  it  short"; 
ne  ^d  for  more  ontime  equipment  dellv- 
eriss,  penalties  for  tardiness,  premlimis 
foi  early  deliveries,  budget  adjustments 
fo]  affected  oflBces  as  necessary;  greater 
res  ponsibility  at  regional  and  district  lev- 
els for  postal  facilities  as  Corps  of  En- 
gli  eers  role  phases  out. 

ilr.  Speaker,  this  management  confer- 
en  ;e  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  obviously 
was  worthwhile  and  successful.  It  was 
no  ;  an  instant  panacea — and  was  not  ex- 
pe  ted  to  be. 

:  Jut  it  seems  to  me  that  a  lot  more  peo- 
ple down  the  line  have  become  better 
ini  armed  in  general.  They  have  had  a 
chiince  to  bare  smd  discuss  their  gripes 
an  i  frustrations.  In  fact,  perhaps  most 
im  jortant,  the  several  levels  of  manage- 
m€  nt  may  now  have  found  a  common 
wa/elength. 

'  lie  dedication  of  General  Klassen  is 

impuestioned  and  I  believe  that  he  made 

crystal  clear  to  the  individual  mem- 

of  postal  management  in  tills  week's 

The  get-together  also  dem- 

onitrated  the  dedication  of  the  people 

he  field — they  have  not  just  been  sit- 
on  their  hands. 
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OIL  AND  MINERAL  DEPLETION 
i  lLLOWANCE  INTRODUCED  TO 
( OMBAT  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOTTISIANA 

l|l  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1973 

iflr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
oduced  legislation  to  restore  the 
mineral  depletion  allowances  to  the  level 
prcvided  for  prior  to  the  1969  Tax  Re- 
form Act. 

measure  will  encourage  a  favor- 
economic  climate  for  free-enter- 
business  to  explore  and  develop 
doijiestic  fuel  sources  needed  to  combaf 
Nation's  critical  energy  crisis, 
section  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Co<|e,  to  be  amended  by  the  bill.  Includes 
natural   gas,   uranium,   and   other 
sources. 
C<^ngTes8,  in  its  zealous  efforts  at  tax 
.  in  1969  placed  additional  tax 
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stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  getting 
new  oil  and  gas  out  of  the  ground  and 
into  the  marketplace. 

Cutting  the  depletion  allowances 
killed  much  of  the  incentive  for  the  oil 
industry  to  develop  needed  oil  and  gas 
fields.  The  present  energy  crisis  we  are 
now  experiencing  has  been  the  sad 
result. 

This  legislatien  follows  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Petroleum 
Council  made  last  December  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

If  our  country  is  to  have  the  much- 
needed  energy  for  the  future,  without 
weakening  our  national  security  by  a 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  imports. 
American  industry  must  have  the  profit 
incentives  to  develop  new  domestic  ener- 
gy sources. 

I  insert  the  text  of  my  bill: 

HJi.  4289 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of    1954   relative   to   percentage   depletion 
rates 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
613(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  percentage  depletion  rates) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

(b)  Percentage  Depletion  Rates. — The 
mines,  wells,  and  other  natural  deposits, 
and  the  percentages  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  are  as  follows: 

(1)  27 'i  percent — oil  and  gas  wells 

(2)  23  percent — 

(A)  sulfur  and  uranium;  and 

(B)  If  from  deposits  In  the  United  States — 
anorthoslte,  clay,  laterlte,  and  nephellte 
syenite  (to  the  extent  that  alximlna  and 
aluminum  compounds  are  extracted  there- 
from), asbestos,  bauxite,  celestlte,  chromlte, 
corundum,  fluorspar,  graphite,  Umenlte.  ky- 
anlte,  mica,  olivine,  quartz  crystals  (radio 
grade).  rutUe,  block  steatite  talc,  and  zir- 
con, and  ores  of  the  following  metals:  anti- 
mony, beryllium  bismuth,  cadmium,  cobalt, 
columbliun,  lead,  lithium,  manganese,  mer- 
cury, nickel,  platinum  and  platinum  group 
metals,  tantaliun,  thorium,  tin,  titanium, 
tungsten,  vanadium,  and  zinc. 

(3)  15  percent — 

(A)  metal  mines  (If  paragraph  (2)  (B) 
does  not  apply),  rock  asphalt,  and  vermlcu- 
lite:  and 

(B)  If  neither  paragraph  (2)(B),  (5).  or 
(6)(B)  applies,  ball  clay,  bentonlte,  china 
clay,  sagger  clay,  and  clay  used  or  sold  for 
use  for  purposes  dependent  on  Its  refractory 
properties. 

"(4)  10  percent — asbestos  (If  paragraph 
(2)(B)  does  not  apply),  bruclte,  co»l, 
lignite,  perllte,  sodium  chloride,  and  wollas- 
tonlte. 

"(6)  71^  percent — clay  and  shale  used  or 
sold  for  tiae  in  the  manufacture  of  seirar 
pipe  or  brick,  and  clay,  shale,  and  slate  used 
or  sold  for  use  as  sintered  or  burned  light- 
weight aggregates. 

"(6)  5  percent — 

"(A)  gravel,  peat,  pumice,  sand,  scoria, 
shale  (except  shale  described  In  paragraph 
(5)),  and  stone  (except  stone  described  In 
paragraph    (7)); 

"(B)  clay  used  or  sold  for  use,  in  the 
manufacture  of  drainage  and  roofing  tile, 
flower  pots,  and  kindred  products;  and 

"(C)  U  from  brine  wells — bromine,  cal- 
cium chloride,  and  magnesium  chloride. 

"(7)  16  percent — all  other  minerals  (in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  apllte,  barlte, 
borax,  calcium  carbonltes,  dlatomaceous 
earth,  dolomite,  feldspar,  fullers  earth,  gar- 
net, gllsonlte,  granite,  limestone,  magneslte, 
magnesium  carboDAt«8,  marble,  mollusk 
shells    (including   clam   shells    and    oyster 
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shells),  phosphate  rock,  potash,  quartzlte, 
slate,  Boapstone,  stone  (used  or  sold  for  use' 
by  the  mine  owner  or  operator  as  dimension 
stone  or  ornamental  stone),  thenaidlte, 
trlpoll,  trona,  and  (If  paragraph  (2)  (B) 
does  not  apply)  bauxite,  flake  graphite,  fluor- 
spar, lepidolite,  micas,  spodumene,  and  talc, 
including  pyrophylllte),  except  that,  unless 
sold  on  bid  In  direct  competition  with  a 
bona  flde  bid  to  seU  a  mineral  listed  In 
paragraph  (3),  the  percentage  shall  be  5 
percent  for  any  such  other  mineral  (other 
than  slate  to  which  paragraph  (5)  applies) 
when  used,  or  sold  for  use,  by  the  mine 
owner  or  operator  as  rip  rap,  ballast,  road 
material,  rubble,  concrete  aggregates,  or 
for  slmllM  purposes,  ror  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'all  other  minerals' 
does  not  Include — 

"(A)  soil,  sod,  dirt,  turf,  water,  or  mosses; 
or 

"(B)  minerals  from  sea  water,  the  air,  or 
similar  Inexhaustible  sources." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


THE  2 1ST  ANNUAL  NATIONAL 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MYERS 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
3,000  leaders  of  the  United  States  and 
from  120  other  nations  of  the  world 
gathered  in  Washington  February  1  for 
the  21st  aimual  National  Prayer  Break- 
fast. 

As  president  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Prayer  Group,  I  was  honored 
to  participate  in  the  planning  of  this 
event  which  serves  to  emphasize  our  re- 
dedication  to  God  and  the  spiritual  prin- 
ciples which  form  the  foundation  of  a 
strong  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  remarks 
delivered  at  the  National  Prayer  Break- 
fast are  deserving  of  a  larger  audience 
than  those  of  us  who  were  fortimate  to 
attend;  accordingly,  I  insert  the  tran- 
script of  the  Prayer  Breakfast  in  the 
Record  and  commend  both  the  remarks 
and  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  de- 
livered to  all : 

Speakkb's   Table   at   the   National   Prater 
Breakfast 

FRONT   table 

The  Honorable  Orlando  Montenegro,  Presi- 
dent, Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Congress,  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

The  Honorable  Richard  Klelndlenst,  At- 
torney Oeneral  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Klelndlenst. 

Dr.  Julio  Astaclo,  Minister  of  Public 
Health,  Republic  of  El  S€Uvador. 

The  Honorable  George  Shultz,  Secretary 
of  the  Treatury. 

Mrs.  Shultz. 

Mrs.  Johnson. 

The  Honorable  James  E.  Johnson,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Honorable  Ann  Armstrong,  Coun- 
selor to  the  President. 

Mrs.  Hatfield. 

The  Honorable  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  United 
States  Senate. 

Dr.  Billy  Graham. 

Dr.  QulUermo  Sevllla-Sacasa,  Ambassador 
of  Nicaragua  and  the  Dean  of  the  Diplomatic 
Corps. 
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The  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

Mrs.  Bums. 

The  Honorable  Arthur  F.  Burns,  Chairman, 
Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  Honorable  Albert  H.  Qule.  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Nixon. 

Mrs.  Rogers. 

The  Honorable  William  P.  Rogers,  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

The  Honorable  Stanley  Haldasz,  Minister 
of  State  for  Cultural  Affairs  of  Canada. 

Mrs.  Haldasz. 

The  Honorable  Harry  A.  Blackmun,  Asso- 
ciate Justice,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  Myers. 

The  Honorable  John  T.  Myers,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  Honorable  Dudley  J.  Thompson,  Minis- 
ter of  State  of  Jamaica. 

Mrs.  Richardson. 

The  Honorable  Elliot  L.  Richardson,  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Mrs.  Butz. 

The  Honorable  Earl  L.  Butz,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

T7PPER  table 

The  Honorable  Arch  A.  Moore,  Jr.,  Governor 
of  West  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Moore. 

Mrs.  Waller. 

The  Honorable  William  Waller,  Governor 
of  Mississippi. 

The  Honorable  Sherman  Trlbbett,  Gov- 
ernor of  Delaware. 

Mrs.  Halverson. 

Dr.  Rlchturd  C.  Halverson,  Pastor  of  Fourth 
Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mrs.  Washington. 

The  Hohorable  Walter  E.  Washington. 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mrs.  Silva. 

Mr.  Federlco  Sllva,  Presidente  de  Campsa, 
Spain. 

Mrs.  Morton. 

The  Honorable  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

The  Honorable  John  A.  Volpe,  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

Mrs.  Volpe. 

Mrs.  Romney. 

The  Honorable  Oeorge  W.  Romney,  Secre- 
tary of  HoiAStnjr  and  Urban  Development. 

Chief  Buthelezl,  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
the  Zululand. 

The  Honorable  Frank  Carlson. 

The  Honorable  Llnwood  Holton,  Governor 
of  Virginia. 

Mrs.  George  Wallace. 

Colonel  James  Irwin. 

The  Honorable  John  A.  Love,  Governor  of 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Morgan  Maxfleld. 

Mrs.  Evans. 

The  Honorable  Melvln  H.  Evans,  Governor 
of  Virgin  Islands. 

Opening  Prater:  The  Honorable  Ann  Arm- 
strong, Counselor  to  the  President 

Let  us  luUte  In  prayer: 

Most  holy  God,  we  thank  You.  We  thank 
You  for  the  Joy  in  knowing  Your  presence 
here,  for  the  assurance  of  Your  guidance  In 
the  days  ahead,  and  especially  this  morn- 
ing we  thank  You  for  the  hope  of  peace. 

As  at  last  the  morbid  requiem  of  gimflre 
stills,  of  You  who  are  the  author  of  peace, 
of  You  who^.are  so  diverse  yet  so  compelling 
and  encompassing,  we  ask  You  to  remind  xxa 
now  of  our  essential  brotherhood.  You  who 
span  time,  who  know  our  beginnings  and 
our  ends,  help  us  to  seize  this  shining  mo- 
ment In  our  history. 

For  our  nation,  grant  a  renewal  of  faith 
like  that  of  our  founding  fathers.  For  Your 
son,  John  Stennls,  grant.  Great  Physician, 
restored  health  to  one  who  has  served  you 
long  and  generoxuly. 
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For  our  President  and  all  our  leaders  gath- 
ered here,  In  this  time  of  swift  and  startling 
change,  sustain  them  with  Your  never-swerv- 
ing truth. 

For  us  all,  give  \is  Your  hand,  guide  us  in 
wisdom  and  In  mercy.  Lead  us  upwards  and 
outwards  spiritually  beyond  the  limits  of  di- 
visions to  new  heights  of  unity  and  peace, 
even  as  we  now  stretch  and  reach  through 
space. 

And  on  this  beautiful  shared  earth,  bring 
us  together  and  let  us  love  one  another. 
Amen. 
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Opening  Statement:  The  Honorable  Al- 
bert H.  QuiE,  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Speaker  and  distin- 
guished guests,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen: 
It  Is  with  a  high  sense  of  purpose  and  per- 
sonal resolve  that  we're  meeting  this  morn- 
ing In  this  unique  breakfast  setting.  This 
Is  the  21st  Annual  Breakfast,  tmd  like  each 
one  that  has  preceded  It  the  purpose  Is  to 
provide  an  opportunity  where  corporately  we 
may  reaffirm  our  dependence  upon  God  and 
dedicate  our  nation  and  ourselves  to  Him 
and  His  plan  for  our  lives. 

Senator  Stennls  of  Mississippi,  who  has 
given  so  much  love  and  guidance  to  the 
Senate  Prayer  Breakfast  Group,  was  to  have 
presided  over  this  National  Prayer  Break- 
fast this  morning.  But  as  you  all  know.  Sen- 
ator Stennls  was  seriously  wounded  and  Is 
now  In  the  hospital.  And  we  need  to  be 
praying  for  him  today,  and  I  want  you  to 
be  praying  In  your  places  and  I  know  the 
prayers  from  here  from  this  spot  will  be 
for  him  as  well,  because  he  exemplifies  In 
his  personal  life  the  Ideals  we're  talking 
about  this  morning,  that  of  a  true  reconciler, 
building  concerned  relations  between  people. 
This  is  a  God-feartng  man. 

It  Is  my  signal  honor  today  to  welcome 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon  along  with 
the  leaulershlp  of  our  nation  and  many  dis- 
tinguished guests  from  abroad  to  what  we 
like  to  think  of  as  a  continuation  of  our 
Intimate  weekly  breakfast  In  the  United 
States  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  should  perhaps  point  to  certain  unique 
aspects  of  this  gathering.  The  3,000  of  us 
breakfasting  here  together,  drawn  from  many 
backgrounds  and  many  nations,  are  actually 
meeting  Informally  In  a  nonstructured  fel- 
lowship made  possible  by  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Yet  this  splendid  gathering  Is  but  a 
tip  of  the  Iceberg,  for  grassroots  level,  every- 
day, weekly  breakfasts  exist  in  hotels,  offices, 
auditoriums,  homes,  and  wherever  people 
meet — hundreds  of  small  groups  of  5  to  50, 
meeting  casually  In  the  same  spirit  to  provide 
a  moral  and  spiritual  power  base  for  our 
communities  and  for  our  nation. 

So  we  do  not  think  of  this  breakfast  pro- 
gram as  a  religious  exercise  In  any  formal 
sense.  Yet  we  do  meet  In  that  spirit  of  con- 
cern and  compassion  and  outreach  of  love 
that  Includes  all  people.  This  Is  the  reason 
we  can  come  as  we  do  from  all  walks  of  life 
with  many  and  varied  political  and  economic 
and  philosophical  and  religious  viewpoints 
represented  In  a  deliberate  effort  to  reach 
out  and  discover  each  other  as  brothers  and 
sisters. 

Just  as  we  do  In  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
there  are  now  many  such  Informal  group 
meetings  on  the  regularly  weekly  or  biweekly 
basis  and  leadership  breakfasts,  luncheons 
and  fireside  groups  across  the  nation  and 
around  the  world.  In  practically  every  State 
of  the  union  there  are  Governors  Prayer 
Breakfasts,  and  more  than  a  thousand 
cities  In  which  Mayors  Prayer  BrealLfasts 
are  conducted,  most  of  them  on  an  annual 
basis. 

In  some  form,  this  Idea  has  spread  to  70 
countries  In  every  continent  of  our  world. 
It  is  heartening  to  note  that  some  of  these 
nations  have  also  begun  to  have  their  own 
National  Prayer  Breakfasts. 


So  as  I  view  It,  the  true  greatness  of  this 
hour  lies  In  the  fact  that  this  Is  not  some 
great  independent  expression  or  special  wit- 
ness, but  is  primarily  a  continuing  fellow- 
ship among  ourselves  in  which  we  find  the 
strength  through  Christ  for  a  better  way  In 
everyday  living. 

We  hope  it  is  clear  to  all  that  in  sponsoring 
this  prayer  breakfast  occasion  we  do  not 
mean  to  convey  that  by  so  doing  we  feel 
particularly  worthy  or  that  we  have  spiritual- 
ly arrived. 

I  want  to  say  again  this  year  that  we  are 
aware  of  criticism,  sometimes  valid,  directed 
at  us  as  public  figures.  We  do  not  set  our- 
selves up  to  read  the  Bible  or  pray  or  speak 
or  whatever  because  we  feel  we  have  arrived. 
In  fact,  we  at  the  head  table  this  morning 
are  anxious  that  you  understand  that  we  see 
ourselves  as  a  gathering  of  sinners  who  know 
we  do  not  deserve  the  blessings  of  God  more 
than  any  others,  and  probably  less  than  most. 

Yet,  we  do  meet  simply  to  thank  God  for 
his  goodness  and  to  look  for  his  guidance. 

Another  Interesting  fact  Is  that  the  spirit 
of  this  breakfast  is  being  shared  by  many  who 
are  close  to  us.  Our  soldiers  and  sailors.  Ma- 
rines and  airmen  are  joining  their  Com- 
mander In  Chief  In  giving  expression  to  those 
moral  and  spiritual  values  that  underglrd  our 
national  life.  On  1,400  bases,  Installations  and 
ships  at  sea.  In  co-c^>eratlon  with  their  base 
commanders,  chaplains  have  arranged  simi- 
lar breakfasts  and  observances.  In  many 
breakfasts,  our  servicemen  will  hear  pretapted 
messages  for  the  occasion  from  President 
Nixon  and  from  members  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  meet  here  today  to 
pray  especially  for  you  and  for  our  great  na- 
tion, and  thank  God  for  a  big  step  toward 
peace,  you  will  be  gratified  In  the  knowledge 
that  at  home  and  around  the  world  there  Is 
a  growing  appreciation  on  the  part  of  many 
for  the  value  to  people  and  nations  of  re- 
sponsible men  and  women  meeting  In  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  recognizing  that  our  ultimate 
hope  and  trust  is  In  the  Lord. 

We  are  therefore  praying,  even  believing, 
that  Instead  of  this  annual  event  being  a 
mere  hlghpolnt  In  our  experience,  it  will  In- 
deed be  an  Inspiration  of  what  ought  to  hap- 
pen In  all  our  lives,  privately  and  with  othere, 
on  a  dally  basis. 

And  again  this  year,  then,  I  welcome  all  of 
you,  and  I  want  to  say  that  you  will  see  in 
your  programs  the  guests  at  the  head  table 
that  I  will  not  be  Introducing  and  therefore 
I  win  not  take  the  time  to  mention  them.  I 
would  like  to  mention  some  individuals  who 
don't  appear  there,  however.  That  is:  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Moscow  and  his  wife. 
Chief  of  Zululand  and  Mrs.  Buthelezl,  and 
Governor  Jack  Williams. 

And  so,  now  may  I  present  to  you,  to  begin 
the  program,  a  representative  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Prayer  Breakfast  Group, 
John  Myers  from  Indiana  who  will  bring  you 
greetings. 


Greetings  From  the  House  Breakfast 
Group:  The  Honorable  John  T.  Myers, 
VS.   House   of   Representatives 

Good  morning. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon,  Government 
leaders,  distinguished  guests:  On  behalf  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
welcome  to  the  2l8t  Annual  National  Prayer 
Breakfast. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  a  group  of  Govern- 
ment leaders  was  having  ttreakfaat  together 
here  in  Washington  as  they  frequently  did. 
And  the  topic  of  conversation  turned  to  re- 
ligion, to  prayer,  and  the  powers  of  prayer. 
And  before  they  left  that  morning  they  had 
decided  that  they  wovild  meet  on  a  routine 
and  dedicate  the  purpose  of  that  meeting  to 
prayer. 

They  started  meeting  weekly  at  the  old 
Wlllard  Hotel.  Later  they  moved  to  the  Capi- 
tol building.  And  today  they  still  are  meet- 
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lQ|  ,  however  divided  now,  in  a  Senate  Prayer 
Gr  >up  and  a  House  Prayer  Group. 

( >ur  House  Prayer  Group  meets  each  Thurs- 
da  r  morning  that  the  Congress  Is  In  session 
wl'  h  a  member  leading  In  the  discussion. 
Se  ited  members  of  the  Congress,  former 
m«  mbers  of  the  Congress,  and  the  members  of 
leg  Islatlve  bodies  of  other  nations  are  eligible 
attend. 

>ne  of  the  first  actions  of  each  session  of 
Congress  Is  the  administering  of  the 
oa$h  of  office.  Each  member  of  the  Congress 
take  that  oath.  The  very  last  sentence 
that  oath  is:  "So  help  me  God."  Soon 
a  member  accepts  that  oath  of  office, 
realizes  the  Importance  of  that  one  sen- 
teice.  He  realizes  that  there  are  difficult  de- 
als ions,  problems  arising  that  he  must  make 
decisions  where  he  needs  help.  He  realizes 
he  is  not  alone  In  these  decisions,  that 
is  with  us  if  only  we  ask. 
'  Tie  motivation  that  brings  each  of  us 
those  breakfasts  la  different.  But  each  of 
takes  away  a  better  understanding,  a 
insight  into  our  colleagues,  better 
eqtlpplng  us  for  the  spirit  on  the  floor  of 
001  apetitlveness  that  is  so  necessary.  And  the 
testimonies  continue  to  restore  our 
and  our  understanding  of  the  powers 
prayer, 
recall  one  story  about  a  little  girl  who 
being  prepared  for  a  very  serious  opera- 
.  And  of  course,  this  was  a  new  experience 
the  little  girl  and  she  was  frightened,  and 
was  asking  what  each  piece  of  equlp- 
ra^t  in  this  operating  room  meant  and  what 
doctors  and  nurses  were  doing.  And  it 
to  the  point  where  she  was  to  receive 
anesthesia,  and  she  was  told  she  was 
ab*ut  to  go  to  sleep.  And  she  said.  "Oh.  I 
nefer  go  to  sleep  without  saying  my  prayers." 
hopped  off  the  table  and  knelt  beside 
operating  table,  and  recited  a  prayer 
so  many  of  us  remember  and  learned 
children:  "Now  I  lav  me  down  to  sleep. 
1  rav  to  God  my  soul  to  ke»p.  And  tf  I 
die  before  I  wake,  I  pray  to  God  my 
to  take." 
"iTiis  experience  moved  these  seasoned  doc- 
and  nurses  They,  too.  knelt  in  prayer 
the  serious  operation.  A  seemingly 
operation  was  easy,  and  the  opera- 
was  a  success. 
Ijach  of  us  here  this  morning  is  Involved 
a  serious  operation,  though  few  of  us 
the  responsibility  of  a  life  In  our  hands 
Ja  surgeon  has.  but  we  do  have  to  make 
dlflcult  decisions.  We  have  to  face  difficult 
ems  We  need  God's  help. 
"jTiat  is  what  our  prayer  groups  are  about, 
we  mleht  be  able  and  better  equipped 
make  the  difficult  decisions  that  each  of 
must  make  in  our  lives.  We  in  the  Con- 
are  frequentlv  faced  with  the  dilemma 
ioing  what  Is  rieht,  or  dolne  God's  will, 
he  choice  of  maklifr  a  decision  that  seems 
>e  politically  pooi'lar  at  the  time.  We  need 
's  helD  to  make  those  rleht  dcistons. 
J  braham  Lincoln  once  said.  "If  we  are 
t.  God  win  be  with  us.  And  If  God  Is 
us,  we  cannot  faU."  We,  the  leaders  in 
room,  must  not  fall. 
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Ol4   Testament    Reading:    The    Hokorable 

I  ARRY     A.     BLACKKTTN.     ASSOCIATE     JUSTICE. 

T  .8.  Sttpremz  Court 

Jlr.  President  and  Mrs.  Nixon.  Mr.  Chair- 
ma  i  and  ladles  and  gentlemen:  The  Old 
Tes  tament  selection  this  morning  Is  from 
the  Book  of  Isaiah,  Chapter  40.  the  first 
Che  pt«r  of  what  has  sometimes  been  called 
the  sub-book,  with  the  ♦Itle.  "The  Book  of 
the  Conaolatlon  of  Israel."  Verses  12  to  31. 
Ani  I  I  read  not  from  the  King  James  Version, 
bui   from  the  Jerusalem  Bible. 

Who  was  it  measured  the  water  of  the 
sea  In  the  hollow  of  bis  hand,  and  calcu- 
lati  d  the  dimensions  of  the  heavens,  gauges 
the  whole  earth  to  the  bushel,  weighed  the 
mo  intalns  In  scales,  the  hlUa  In  a  balance? 
Wht  could  have  advised  the  spirit  of  Tah- 
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weh?  What  counselor  could  have  instructed 
Him?  Whom  has  He  consulted  to  enlighten 
Him  and  to  learn  the  path  for  Justice  and 
discover  the  most  skillful  ways? 

"See  the  nations  are  like  a  drop  on  the 
pall's  rim.  They  count  as  a  grain  of  dust 
on  the  scales.  See  the  islands  weigh  no 
more  than  fine  powder.  Lebanon  is  not 
enough  for  the  fires,  nor  Its  beasts  for  the 
holocaust.  All  the  nations  are  as  nothing 
in  His  presence.  For  Him  they  count  as 
nothingness  and  emptiness. 

"To  whom  would  you  liken  God?  What 
Image  could  you  contrive  of  Him?  A  crafts- 
man cast  the  figure,  a  goldsmith  plates  it 
with  gold  and  casts  sliver  chains  for  it.  For 
it  a  clever  sculptor  seeks  precious  palm- 
wood,  selects  wood  that  will  not  decay,  to 
set  up  a  sturdy  Image. 

"Did  you  not  know,  have  you  not  heard, 
was  it  not  told  you  from  the  beginning,  have 
you  not  understood  how  the  earth  was 
founded?  He  lives  above  the  circle  of  the 
earth.  Its  Inhabitants  look  like  grasshoppers. 
He  has  stretched  out  the  heavens  like  a 
cloth,  spread  them  like  a  tent  for  men  to  live 
In.  He  reduces  princes  to  nothing.  He  anni- 
hilates the  rulers  of  the  world.  Scarcely  are 
they  planted,  scarcely  sown,  sca;-cely  has  their 
stem  taken  root  In  the  earth,  then  he  blows 
on  them.  The:  they  wither  and  the  storm 
carries  them  off  like  straw. 

To  whom  could  you  liken  me  and  who 
could  be  my  equal,  says  the  holy  one.  Lift 
your  eyes  and  look.  Who  made  these  stars  If 
not  He  who  drills  them  like  an  army,  calling 
each  one  by  name?  So  mighty  Is  His  power, 
so  great  His  strength,  that  not  one  falls  to 
answer, 

"How  can  you  say,  Jacob,  how  can  you  in- 
sist, Israel,  that  my  destiny  is  hidden  from 
Yahweh,  my  rights  are  Ignored  by  my  God. 
Did  you  not  know,  had  you  not  heard.  Yah- 
weh Is  an  everlasting  God.  He  created  the 
boundaries  of  the  earth.  He  does  not  grow 
tired  or  weary.  His  understanding  is  beyond 
fathoming.  He  gives  strength  to  the  wearied, 
he  strengthens  the  powerless.  Young  men 
may  grow  tired  and  weary,  youths  may 
stumble.  But  those  who  hope  In  Yahweh  re- 
new their  strength.  They  put  out  wings  like 
eagles.  TTiey  run  and  do  not  grow  weary, 
walk  and  never  tire." 


Greetings     From     the     Senate     Breakfast 

Gbottp:  The  Honorable  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 

U.S.  Senate 

Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Nixon,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen: As  I  see  this  audience  this  morning, 
we  in  the  Senate  Prayer  Breakfast  who  meet 
on  Wednesday  of  each  week  cannot  help  but 
be  especially  mindful  of  our  leader  of  that 
breakfast  group  who  has.  over  the  years,  pro- 
vided the  continuity,  provided  us  with  the 
stimulus  to  make  our  attendance  known. 
And  I  see  in  this  audience  a  great  resource  to 
try  to  bridge  Into  what  oftentimes  Is  thought 
of  as  a  withdrawn,  rather  exclusive  group 
that  meets  on  Wednesday  morning.  May  I 
break  tradition  and  ask  each  of  you  in  your 
own  way  and  in  conformity  with  your  own 
faith  to  mobilize  together  in  this  great  room 
today  the  power  of  prayer  on  behalf  of  John 
Stennls,  our  leader,  and  do  this  silently  for 
Just  a  few  seconds. 

(Silence) 

Thank  you. 

My  brothers  and  sisters,  as  we  gather  at 
this  prayer  breakfast,  let  us  beware  of  the 
real  danger  of  misplaced  allegiance.  If  not 
outright  Idolatry,  to  the  extent  that  we  failed 
to  distinguish  between  the  god  of  civil  reli- 
gion and  the  God  who  reveals  himself  In  the 
Scriptures  and  Jesus  Christ.  Per  If  we  as 
leaders  appeal  to  the  god  of  civil  religion, 
then  our  faith  Is  In  a  small  and  exclusive 
deity,  a  loyal  spiritual  adviser  to  power  and 
prestige,  the  defender  of  only  the  American 
nation,  the  object  of  a  national  folk  religion 
devoid  of  moral  content. 

But  if  we  pray  to  the  Biblical  God  of  Justice 
and  righteousness,  we  fall  under  God's  Jtidg- 
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ment  for  calling  upon  His  name  hut  failing 
to  obey  His  commandments.  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  confronts  false  petitioners  who  dta- 
obey  the  word  of  God  when  He  said,  "Why 
do  you  call  me  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the 
things  I  say?" 

God  tells  us  that  acceptable  worship  and 
obedience  are  expressed  by  specific  acts  of 
love  and  Justice.  As  Isaiah  taught  us,  "Is  not 
this  what  I  require  of  you  to  lose  the  fetters 
of  Injustice,  to  snap  every  yoke  and  set  free 
those  who  have  been  crushed?  Is  It  not  shar- 
ing your  food  with  the  hungry,  taking  the 
homeless  poor  Into  your  house,  clothing  the 
naked  when  you  meet  them,  and  never  evad- 
ing the  duty  to  kinsfolk?" 

We  sit  here  today  as  the  wealthy  and  the 
powerful.  But  let  va  not  forget  that  those 
who  truly  follow  Christ  will  more  often  find 
themselves  not  with  comfortable  majorities, 
but  with  miserable  minorities. 

Today  our  prayers  must  begin  with  re- 
pentance. Individually,  we  must  seek  for- 
giveness for  the  exile  of  love  from  our  hearts. 
And  corporately  as  a  people,  we  must  turn 
In  repentance  from  the  sin  that  has  scarred 
our  national  soul.  "If  My  people  shall  humble 
themselves  and  pray  and  seek  My  face  and 
turn  from  their  wicked  ways,  then  will  I  for- 
give their  sins  and  heal  their  lands." 

We  need  a  confessing  church,  a  body  of 
people  who  confess  Jesus  as  Lord  and  are  pre- 
pared to  live  by  their  confession.  Lives  lived 
under  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  at  this 
point  in  our  history  may  well  put  us  at  odds 
with  values  of  our  society,  abuses  of  political 
power,  and  cultural  conformity  of  our 
church.  We  need  those  who  seek  to  honor  the 
claims  of  dlsclpleshlp,  those  who  live  In 
active  obedience  to  the  call.  "Do  not  be  con- 
formed to  this  world,  but  be  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  your  minds."  We  must  con- 
tinually be  transformed  by  Jesus  Christ  and 
take  His  command  seriously. 

Let  us  be  Christ's  messengers  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  peace.  Then  we  can  soothe  the 
wounds  of  war  and  renew  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  all  mankind. 

Thank  you. 

New  Testament  Reading  :    Thx   Honorable 

Carl    Albert,    Speakss,    T3S.    House    of 

Representattvxs 

Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Nixon,  my  friends: 
Prom  the  New  Testament.  I  have  chosen  to 
read  Verses  12  through  17  of  Chapter  3  of 
Paul's  Letter  to  the  Colosslans,  and  Verses 
8,  9  and  13  of  Chapter  4  of  Paul's  Letter  to 
the  PhlUppians: 

"Put  on,  then,  as  God's  chosen  ones  holy 
and  beloved  compassion,  kindness,  lowliness, 
meekness,  patience,  for  bearing  one  another, 
and.  if  one  has  a  complaint  against  another, 
forgiving  each  other.  As  the  Lord  has  for- 
given you.  so  you  must  forgive.  And  above 
all  these,  put  on  love,  which  binds  together 
everything  in  perfect  heumony.  And  let  the 
peace  of  Christ  rule  in  your  hearts,  to  which 
Indeed  you  were  called  In  the  one  body,  and 
be  thankful. 

"Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  In  you  richly 
as  you  teach  and  admonish  one  another  In 
all  wisdom,  and  as  you  sing  psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs  with  thankfulness 
in  your  hearts  to  God.  And  whatever  you  do 
in  word  or  deed,  do  everything  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving  thanks  to  God  the 
Father  through  Him. 

"Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  honorable,  what- 
soever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely,  what- 
soever things  are  of  good  report.  If  there  be 
any  virtue  and  If  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things.  I  can  do  all  these  things  in 
Him  who  strengthens  me." 

Psatir  roR  National  Lkaoers:  The  Honor- 
ABLX  Jajcxs  E.  Johnson,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary OF  THE  Navt 
Mr.   President,   Mrs.  Nixon,  Mr.   Speaker, 

Christian  friends,  people  around  the  world: 
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I  thought  about  this  prayer,  and  then  I 
thought  about  my  six-year-old  son  and  what 
he  did  to  me  a  few  days  ago.  I  was  hurrying, 
trying  to  get  out,  going  on  a  trip.  Seven 
o'clock  In  the  morning,  my  son  came  run- 
ning down  the  stairs  and  says,  "Dad,  where 
are  you  going?"  I  explained  to  him  I  was 
going  to  Chicago.  And  before  he  said  any- 
thing, I  said,  "Son,  what  would  you  like  for 
me  to  bring  you  back?"  He  looked  at  me  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  and  he  says,  "Dad,  only 
your  love." 

And  that's  what  I'd  like  to  pray  this  morn- 
ing Is  ask  God  J\ist  for  His  love.  Shall  we 
pray. 

Father,  as  we  gather  here  today,  we  ask 
Thy  blessing  upon  the  leaders  of  this  nation. 
We  ask  You  the  Father  Thou  would  bless 
those  who  have  the  power  to  lead  us.  Bless 
our  President.  Vice  President  and  all  of 
those  who  are  In  authority.  May  they  con- 
tinue to  strive  to  carry  forth  this  nation  In 
a  way  that  Thou  would  have  It  to  go. 

We  know,  dear  Father,  that  In  all  of  our 
endeavor  we  have  to  look  to  Thee  for  guid- 
ance and  understanding.  And  may  we  put  in 
the  hearts  of  our  people  throughout  this 
United  States  of  America  that  when  our 
country  is  wrong,  we  as  Americans  should 
do  everything  In  our  power  to  make  it  right. 
But  Father,  when  our  country  is  right,  we 
as  Americans  should  do  everything  we  possi- 
bly can  to  keep  It  right.  And  we  should  always 
remember  that,  right  or  wrong,  America  is 
still  our  country. 

And  we  pray,  dear  Father,  that  these  lead- 
ers will  lead  us  In  such  a  way  that  their 
light  wUl  shine — their  light  will  shine  In 
such  a  way  that  men  may  see  their  good 
work  and  glorify  In  Thee. 

And  we  ask  You,  dear  Father,  to  Just  pour 
out  a  blessing  on  Senator  Stennls.  We  ask 
you,  dear  Father,  that  You  will  heal  him. 
And  we  understand  that  Your  power  Is  so 
great  that  You  can  do  all  things,  and  we 
ask  You  today  to  bring  him  back  to  the 
Senate. 

And  may  we  pray,  dear  Father,  for  those 
who  have  hatred  In  their  hearts,  that  You 
will  change  their  hearts  to  loving  and  kind. 
And  we  know,  dear  Father,  that  oftentimes 
we  love  things  and  use  people  instead  of 
using  things  and  loving  people.  We  ask 
You.  dear  Father,  only  for  Your  love. 

And  we  know,  dear  Father,  that  after  we 
speak  all  these  things,  we  ask  Thee  to  make 
us  a  little  bit  prouder  of  being  an  American. 
And  allow  us  to  stand  Just  a  little  bit  taller 
among  our  Christian  friends,  and  love  for- 
ever. Amen. 

Message:  The  Honorablk  Arthur  F.  Burns. 

Chairman.    Board   of   Governors    of   the 

Federal  Reserve  System 

Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Nixon,  Mr.  Speaker  and 
my  friends  and  neighbors:  As  I  rise  to  bring 
a  message  to  this  distinguished  audience,  my 
mind  turns  to  the  long  succession  of  proph- 
ets of  our  Judeo-Chrlstlan  faith.  The  proph- 
ets of  Israel  and  Judea  lived  in  turbulent 
times.  They  witnessed  Idolatry,  war  and 
much  social  confiict.  Being  messengers  of 
God.  they  were  deeply  concerned  about  the 
future  of  their  people,  and  they  became 
tireless  teachers  and  reformers. 

We,  too,  live  in  a  time  of  tumultuous 
change.  Our  material  prosperity  has  been 
advancing.  The  doors  of  opportunity  have 
been  opened  wider  to  racial  and  cultural 
minorities.  New  and  far-reaching  bridges  to 
International  peace  have  recently  been  built. 
Nevertheless,  tensions,  conflicts  and  doubts 
still  surround  us,  and  they  are  weakening 
our  national  spirit. 

If  America  is  to  remain  the  good  and  gen- 
erous country  it  has  been,  we  need  to  turn 
back  more  frequenUy  to  the  prophets  of  our 
faith.  There  is  no  better  way  to  strengthen 
our  hopes  and  our  combined  striving  for 
human  improvement. 

The  ancient  prophets  are  not  to  be  con- 
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fused  with  soothsayers.  They  were,  first  and 
foremost,  moral  leaders,  and  they  accepted 
unflinchingly  the  responsibilities  that  go  wlfh 
leadership.  When  God  ordered  Moees.  "Bring 
forth  my  people  out  of  Egypt,"  Moses  at  first 
sought  to  enlUt  the  good  wUl  of  the  Pharaoh. 
But  when  his  entreaties  and  negotiations 
failed,  he  assumed  command  over  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  led  them  hastily  out  of  Egypt, 
planned  for  their  material  needs  in  the  wil- 
derness, provided  them  with  a  code  of  moral 
law  and  Justice,  taught  them  to  worship  the 
Lord,  and  dealt  patiently,  but  fljrmly.  with 
their  grumbling. 

The  later  prophets  were  equally  fearless  In 
discharging  the  responsibility  of  leadership. 
Catching  sight  of  Elijah,  King  Ahab  in- 
quired, "Is  It  you,  you  troubler  of  Israel?" 
The  prophet  answered  him.  "I  have  not 
troubled  Israel.  But  you  have  in  your  fathers 
house,  because  you  have  forsaken  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord."  And  when  Ahab 
acquiesced  in  Jezebel's  wickedness  and 
robbed  his  neighbor  of  his  vineyard,  Elijah 
sought  out  the  King  with  thunder.  'I  have 
found  you.  because  you  have  sold  yourself 
to  do  what  is  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 
Behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon  you.  I  will 
utterly  sweep  you  away." 

The  prophets  were  in  no  doubt  about  the 
goals  to  which  earthly  power  should  be  di- 
rected. What  God  required  of  man  was 
moral  conduct,  not  ritualistic  exercise. 
Isaiah  reported  to  the  people,  " '  What  to 
me  Is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices,"  says 
the  Lord.  'I  do  not  delight  In  the  blood  of 
bulls.  Bring  no  more  vain  offerings.  I  am 
weary  of  bearing  them.  Wash  yourselves. 
Make  yourselves  clean.  Remove  the  evil  of 
your  doings  from  before  my  eyes.  Cease  to 
do  evil.  Learn  to  do  good.  Seek  Justice.  Cor- 
rect oppression.  Defend  the  fatherless.  Plead 
for  the  widow.'  " 

In  other  words,  those  whom  God  blessed 
with  abundance  should  share  bread  with 
the  hungry,  cover  the  naked  with  garments, 
protect  orphans  and  widows,  deal  fairly  with 
servants  and  neighbors,  and  trade  honestly. 
These  principles  of  Justice  and  righteous- 
ness must  apply  to  nations  as  well  as  to  in- 
dividuals, for  the  entire  nation  is  responsible 
for  the  moral  condition  of  Its  people,  and 
it  will  be  so  Judged  by  the  Lord.  By  doing 
God's  will  on  earth,  by  letting  righteousness 
roll  down  as  a  mighty  stream,  a  universal 
peace  shall  In  time  be  established. 

In  the  Immortal  words  of  Mlcah,  "Nations 
£hall  not  lift  up  ^word  against  nation. 
Neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more,  for 
they  shall  sit,  every  man  under  his  vine 
and  iinder  his  fig  tree,  and  none  shall  make 
them  afraid. 

The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  under- 
stood well  that  the  ideal  society  to  which 
they  aspired  required  phj^ical.  as  well  as 
moral,  effort.  Men  must  also  work,  produce, 
Invest  if  they  are  to  achieve  God's  blessing 
of  peace  and  abundanoeT  The  prophets 
dreamed  of  the  noble  day,  as  did  our  Pres- 
ident in  taking  his  oath  of  office  12  days 
ago.  when  nations  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning  hooks. 

It  Is  instructive  to  note  that  in  this 
prophetic  vision,  swords  and  spears  are 
beaten  Into  Instruments  of  production,  not 
into  contrivances  of  Indolence  or  consump- 
tion. "Sweet  is  the  sleep  of  a  laborer."  So 
sang  the  preacher.  And  Isaiah  disclosed 
God's  reward  to  honest  labor:  "They  shall 
build  houses  and  inhabit  them.  They  shall 
plant  vineyards  and  eat  their  fruit.  For  like 
the  days  of  a  tree  shall  the  days  of  my  peo- 
ple be,  and  my  chosen  shall  long  enjoy  the 
work  of  their  hands.  They  shall  not  labor  in 
vain." 

The  prophets  understood  also  that  man 
could  not  move  towards  the  ideal  society 
by  relying  solely  on  his  own  resources.  Time 
artd  again  we  find  ^he  prophets  on  their 
knees,  praying  tot  divine  guidance  to  in- 
spire their  teaching  and  their  people.  The 
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prophets  were  men  of  great  humiUly  They 
recognized  their  Inadequacy.  Thus  we  hear 
Moses  pleading.  "Who  am  I  that  I  should  go 
to  Pharaoh  and  bring  the  sons  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt.  Oh  my  Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent, 
either  heretofore,  or  since  thou  hast  spoken 
to  thy  servant,  but  I  am  slow  of  sf>eech  end 
of  tongue. 

The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  also 
understood  the  need  of  love  in  a  righteous 
world.  "You  shall  love  your  neighbor  as  your- 
self," was  already  part  of  the  Mosaic  code. 

It  was  left,  however,  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  transcendent  prophet  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  refine  and  broaden  this  Mosaic 
commandment,  and  to  reveal  the  profound- 
est  of  all  moral  truths;  that  neither  under- 
standing nor  Justice,  nor  righteousness  can 
achieve  full  expression  without  the  cleansing 
power  of  love. 

To  Jesus,  the  commandment  "Love  your 
neighbor"  embraced  kinsman  and  stranger, 
saint  and  sinner,  friend  and  foe.  How  often 
do  we  remember?  And  yet,  how  can  we  ever 
forget  His  saying.  "Love  your  enemies,  and 
pray  for  those  who  persecute  you,  so  that 
you  may  be  sons  of  your  Tather  who  Is  In 
Heaven.  For  He  makes  his  sun  rise  on  the 
evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sends  rain  on  the 
Just  and  on  the  unjust.  For  If  you  love  those 
who  love  you,  what  reward  have  you?  Do  not 
even  the  tax  collectors  do  the  same''  And 
If  you  salute  only  your  brethren,  what  more 
are  you  doing  than  others?  Do  not  even  the 
gentiles  do  the  same?  You  therefore,  must 
be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  per- 
fect." 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  teachings  of 
the  prophets  of  our  faith.  If  they  could  speak 
once  more.  I  can  imaKine  them  saying  to  the 
men  and  women  gathered  here  today.  "You 
are  leaders,  and  you  therefore  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  leading.  Devote  vour  energy 
to  creating  a  social  order  based  on  Justice 
and  righteousness  Respect  the  role  and 
dignity  of  honest  work.  Love  your  neighbor. 
And  remember  to  pray  for  divine  guidance 
In  your  quest  for  human  betterment." 

When  God  appesaed  to  Solomon  in  a  dream 
and  Inquired,  "Ask  what  I  shall  give  you." 
Solomon  replied:  "O  Lord,  my  God.  Thou 
hast  made  Thy  servant  King  in  place  of 
David  my  father.  Although  I  am  but  a  little 
child.  I  do  not  know  how  to  go  out  or  come 
in.  Give  Thy  servant,  therefore,  an  under- 
standing mind  to  govern  Thy  people,  that  I 
may  discern  between  good  and  evil,  for  who 
is  ab'.e  to  govern  this.  Thy  great  people?" 

In  this  spirit  of  devotion  and  humility, 
may  our  President,  our  legislators  and  our 
Judges  bring  new  hope  to  our  people  May 
they  remain  strong  in  their  labors  for  peace. 
Justice  and  prosperity  in  God's  world. 

Remarks  of  the  President 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chairman  Qule,  Dr  Burns 
and  all  of  our  very  distinguished  guests  from 
all  over  the  world  and  our  vcr>'  distinguished 
guests  from  the  United  States  of  America- 

I  first  have  a  bit  of  what  I  think  is  good 
news  and  encouraging  news.  A  message  was 
handed  to  me  Just  as  the  breakfast  was 
beginning  from  Senator  Stennls'  physician, 
General  Moncrlef.  He  reports  that  the  Sena- 
tor says  he  feels  well  this  morning,  and  this 
morning,  when  the  doctor  said  he  was  going 
to  the  Prayer  Breakfast,  Senator  Stennls. 
who  because  he  has  some  tubes  In  his  mouth 
could  not  talk,  but  he  wrote  on  his  pad. 
"I  wish  I  were  going,  too." 

I  think  if  Senator  Stennls  is  listening. 
as  I  am  sure  he  is  on  radio,  or  maybe  he  will 
hear  It  on  television  tonight,  he  is  here  today, 
he  Is  with  us  and  we  are  with  him  and  lie 
is  going  to  be  back.  That  Is  what  we  all  know 
and  that  is  what  we  pray  for. 

As  I  heard  the  other  speakers,  I  thought 
of  that  first  Prayer  Breakfast — ^the  National 
Prayer  Breakfast — which  vtras  held,  as  I  re- 
call, In  the  Mayfiower  Hotel,  In  1953.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  addressed  It  on  that  occa- 
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I  tblnk  Billy  OnCi&m  did,  and  It  was  a 

occasion, 
hlnk  back  to  tbe  four  yean  that  I  have 
the  privilege  to  be  here  as  a  guest  and 
of  the  years  before  even  1953  when  I 
with  first  tbe  House  Prayer  Breakfast 
groiip  and  then  the  Senate  Prayer  Breakfast 
groxp. 

I   think,  too,  of  what  has  happened  over 
thes!  four  years,  and  I  think  all  of  us  per- 
haps will  remember  what  a  year  we  have  just 
Since  we  last  met  here.  Just  one 
ago,   we   have   made   the   trip   to  the 
s  Republic  of  China,  which  opened 
with  one  fourth  of  the  peo- 
vho  live  on  this  globe  where  there  had 
been  virtually  no  communication 
as  far  as  we  were  concerned, 
made  the  trip  to  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
,  and  with  the  Ambassador  from  the 
Union  here,  and  the  Mayor  from  Mos- 
here,  we  all  realize  that  that  trip  had 
significance  In  terms  of  the  future 
world  In  which  we  live  because  It  was 
tbe   first   time   that   two  very   great 
sat  down  together,  recognized  their 
ences  and  also  those  areas  where  they 
work  together  and  made  agreements, 
to    work    together    In    certain 
enterprises  and  to  limit  armaments 
enterprises  and  so  a  beginning  was 
a    very    Important    beginning    that 
to   be    made.    That    happened    this 
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A4d  then   finally,  and  reference   has  al- 

been  made  to  this,  for  the  first  time 

t^n  years  at  one  of  these  Prayer  Break- 

,  the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 

to  say  the  United  States  Is  at  peace  In 
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I  put  that  peace  In  perspective?  I 
to  these  Journeys  abroad  and  also  the 
aent  that  has  Just  been  reached.  We 
read  too  much  Into  the  peace  that  we 
talked  about,  much  as  we  would  hope 
It  could  mean  everything  that  we  could 
'■'y  Imagine, 
as  we  look  over  the  history  of  agree- 
between  nations  and  as  we  look  at 
periods  of  peace  that  follow  war,  tbe 
Is  not  too  encouraging.  Because  what 
( f ten  find  is  that  after  war,  and  after  a 
d  In  which  a  nation  has  peace,  the  con- 
that  we  were  engaged  In  In  war  tends 
1   Itself  Inward  and  we  continue  to 
In  that  conflict  In  peace.  And  rather 
a  period  of  peace  being  one  that  Is  crea- 
and  positive,  it  is  one  that  Is  negative. 
3f  withdrawal,  one  of  Isolation,  and  that 
tbe  seeds  for  more  conflict,  not  only 
>  but  abroad. 

Is  tbe  record  too  often  in  the  past. 

I  lust  not  let  It  happen  now. 

■ecall.  for  example,  In  1969  right  after  I 

been  elected  for  the  first  time,  a  trip  to 

^  i.  We  had  some  problems  on  our  cam- 

at  that  time,  as  you  may  remember. 

when   I   visited  one  of  tbe   European 

"  of  State  which  had  had  no  war  for  26 

-and  we  had  had  two,  one  In  Korea, 

we  were  then  Involved  In  one  in  Vlet- 

— we  talked  long  into  the  night  about 

>roblems  of  our  young  people — bis  and 
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be  made  a  very  profound  comment. 
Id.  "The  problem  with  your  young  peo- 
war,"  He  said,  "The  problem  with  our 
people  is  peace." 

m\jst  not  let  that  happen.  For  our 

people  and  for  this  nation,  we  must 

Ize  that  peace  is  not  something  that  is 

simdly  the  absence  of  war;  It  is  an  opportu- 

to  do  great  things — great  things  for  our 

"    at    borne,   great    things    for    people 
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lilnk  for  example,  of  treaties  that  are 
.  and  I  bare  made  reference  to  the  fact 
the  recent  agreements  that  we  have 
8lgn4d  will  mean  peace  in  Vietnam,  and 
even  cually  throughout  Indochina,  we  trust, 
but  ^  wUl  mean  peace  only  to  tbe  extent  that 
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both  sides  and  tbe  Leaders  of  both  sides  have 
the  win  to  keep  tbe  agreement. 

All  the  paper  In  the  world,  all  the  more 
fancy  phrases  that  could  have  added  to  the 
very  Intricate  phrases  that  are  already  In  the 
agreement  would  mean  nothing  if  the  Indi- 
viduals who  have  the  responsibility  for  keep- 
ing the  agreement  do  not  keep  it. 

We  will  keep  the  agreement.  We  expect 
others  to  keep  the  agreement.  That  is  the 
way  peace  can  be  kept  abroad.  Only.  In  other 
words,  by  the  will  of  the  Individuals  Involved, 
and  you  must  change  the  man  or  you  must 
change  the  woman  If  the  agreement  Is  to  be 
kept. 

And  so  it  is  at  home.  We  are  concerned 
about  conflict  at  home.  We  are  concerned,  for 
example,  about  the  problems  that  divide  us. 
They  talk  about  the  divisions  between  the 
generations,  the  divisions  between  the  races, 
the  divisions  between  the  religions  in  this 
country,  and  we  have  them. 

So  we  can  legislate  about  some  of  those 
divisions.  For  example,  we  pass  laws,  laws 
providing  and  guaranteeing  rights  to  equal 
opportunity,  but  there  is  no  law  that  can 
legislate  compassion;  there  Is  no  law  that  can 
legislate  understanding:  there  Is  no  law  that 
can  legislate  an  end  to  prejudice.  That  only 
comes  by  changing  the  man  and  changing 
the  woman. 

That  Is  what  all  religion  Is  about,  however 
we  may  worship.  That  la  what  our  religion  is 
about,  those  of  us  who  may  be  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

So  today,  I  would  simply  close  with  one 
thought.  There  Is  a  lyric  from  a  song  I  recall, 
that  runs  something  like  this:  "Let  there  be 
peace  on  earth  ai)d  let  It  begin  with  me." 

And  so,  abroad  and  at  home,  let  that  be  our 
prayer.  Let  there  be  p>eace  on  earth  and  let 
it  begin  with  each  and  every  one  of  us  in  his 
own  heart. 

Thank  you. 


Closing  Pratkb:  Dr.  Bn.LT  Graham 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon:  Oiir  Father, 
we  thank  Thee  for  all  the  things  that  our 
hearts  have  felt  and  our  minds  have  heard 
today.  We  pray  that  we  will  go  from  this 
place  with  a  sense  of  TTiy  presence,  and  we 
pray  that  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  goes  back  to  bis  Oval  Office,  and  all 
the  responsibilities  are  his,  that  he  will  sense 
the  presence  of  God.  And  we  pray  that  there 
will  be  a  supernatural  power  helping  him  in 
making  the  great  decisions  of  State,  and 
we  pray  tbe  same  for  ttie  Congress  and  for 
the  Judges,  and  for  all  of  those  in  authority. 

We  pray  for  their  wives  and  their  families. 
who  share  in  these  tremendous  responsi- 
bUltles. 

We  thank  Thee  for  Him  that  we  have 
talked  about  and  heard  about  today,  even  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  willing  to  go  to 
the  cross  and  die  for  our  sins,  and  who  was 
raised  again  from  the  dead  for  our  Justifica- 
tion, and  who  Is  someday  coming  as  the 
Prince  of  Peace  to  bring  an  everlasting  p>eace 
to  the  world. 

And  now.  unto  Him  who  loved  ua  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  In  His  own  blood, 
and  has  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto 
God — to  Him  be  the  glory,  the  praise  and 
the  dominion,  forever  and  ever,  amen. 


WINNINO  THE  WEST  WITH  WATER 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  an  old  friend,  who  Is  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  authorities  on  water  re- 
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sources,  has  written  a  book  on  one  of  the 
important  Federal  agencies  dealing  in 
this  area,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 

William  E.  Wame  outlines  the  history 
and  work  of  this  agency  in  the  most  re- 
cent of  the  "Praeger  Series  on  Govern- 
ment in  Action."  The  270  pages  and  14 
chapters,  well  supplemented  with  charts, 
maps,  and  photographs,  is  written  with 
authority,  sm  authority  wWch  comes 
from  experience  and  knowledge  for  Bill 
Wame  has  served  as  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  with  au- 
thority over  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  as  director  of  the  Department  of 
Water  Resources  in  my  own  State  of 
California. 

Another  well-known  water  expert  who 
currently  is  a  staff  consultant  on  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
has  reviewed  BiU  Wame's  book.  Philip 
P.  Dickinson  is  another  old  friend  whose 
background  and  experience  qualify  him 
also  as  an  expert  in  the  field.  He  has  en- 
titled his  review  "The  Course  of  Etapire." 
I  would  like  to  share  this  with  my  col- 
leagues at  this  point: 

Tbx  Cottssx  OF  Empire 

(By  Philip  P.  Dickinson,  Fellow.  American 

Society  of  ClvU  Engineers) 

One  does  not  expect  a  book  about  bureauc- 
racy to  be  exciting.  But  here's  one  that  is. 

Mr.  Warne's  history  and  description  of  the 
work  of  tbe  United  States  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation Is  exciting  because  it  really  is  an 
extraordinary  story  of  the  winning  of  the 
West.  It  tells  bow  and  why  the  20th  Century 
migration  to  o^a  arid  states  which  lay  be- 
yond tbe  100th  meridian  was  a  great  social 
epoch — one  which,  to  this  observer,  is  aptly 
epitomized  by  the  famous  18th  Century  quo- 
tation of  George  Berkeley  "Westward  the 
course  of  empire  takes  it's  way".  When  you 
say  "Bureau"  In  tbe  17  western  states.  It 
means  one  agency  only — tbe  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. William  Wame  is  qualified  to  re- 
late this  story  by  reason  of  bis  long  service 
as  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Reclamation 
and  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  book  is  not  confined  to  history;  it  also 
examines  the  present  state  and  future  prob- 
lems of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  a 
critical  way.  For  example,  the  author  notes 
that  one  of  the  basic  objectives  of  the  Rec- 
lamation Act  of  1902 — that  is,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Westr-bas  now  been  accom- 
plished. In  fact.  California  is  the  most  popu- 
lous state  of  the  union.  Tbe  other  basic  p\u-- 
pose  of  the  act — to  bring  water  to  dry  lands 
that  could  not  otherwise  support  agricul- 
ture— remains  a  valid  and  essential  function. 

Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  Warns 
asks,  what  is  so  sacrosanct  about  the  so- 
called  160-acre  limitation,  once  considered  a 
pillar  of  Reclamation  law?  The  settlement 
era  is  past;  the  objective  now  Is  to  maintain 
the  agricultural  and  indiistrial  economy  of 
the  West  by  the  conservation  and  distribu- 
tion of  that  most  essential  substance,  water, 
and  by  the  generation  and  distribution  of 
its  valuable  by-product,  electric  power. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  160-acre  lim- 
itation is  not,  as  some  think,  a  limitation  on 
land  ownership.  Rather  It  is  a  restriction  on 
the  delivery  of  Federal  water;  specifically,  to 
that  amount  required  to  Irrigate  160  acres  in 
single  ownership,  whatever  the  crop.  A  man 
and  wife  may  get  water  for  320  acres.  Mr. 
Wame  calls  the  limitation  "outmoded." 

Certainly  some  veteran  reclamationlsts  will 
object  to  any  liberalization  or  perhaps  repeal 
of  tbe  160-acre  limitation,  on  the  grounds 
that  a  financial  subsidy  is  Involved.  Under 
the  law  Federal  funds  are  provided  for  the 
construction  of  Reclamation  projects,  subject 
only  to  capital  repayment  In  40  years,  with- 
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out  interest.  A  measure  of  the  subsidy  is  tbe 
fact  that  Interest-free  money  doubles  in  cap- 
value  In  40  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  others  may  counter 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  powerful 
rival  and  political  competitor,  the  UJ3.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  builds  water  projects  for 
Inland  navigation  and  flood  control  in  all  50 
states  with  no  repayment  requirement  what- 
soever. Indeed,  the  arbitrary  allocation  of  the 
costs  of  a  dam  to  free  "flood  control"  In  tbe 
winter  and  spring  months  can  sometimes 
become,  In  the  dry  summer  and  fall  months, 
free  Irrigation.  In  some  cases  it  has. 

The  Kings  River  Project  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  of  California  Is  an  example. 
The  Corps  built  Pine  Flat  Dam  with  a  gen- 
erous allocation  to  flood  control,  right  In  tbe 
middle  of  the  Bureau's  Central  Valley  Proj- 
ect service  area  where  stored  water  costs 
from  $3.50  to  $7.50  an  acre-foot  at  the  side 
of  the  main  canals.  Water  users,  however 
they  may  appreciate  Reclamation's  Interest- 
free  irrigation  service,  naturally  like  even 
better  the  Corps'  wholly  free  "flood  control" 
releases,  with  or  without  acreage  limitation. 
The  delicate.  If  not  hostile,  relationship 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  (which  is  affectionately  known 
as  "the  lobby  that  can't  be  licked")  is  dis- 
cussed also  In  the  chapter  on  the  great  Mis- 
souri River  Basin.  It  Is  there  that  a  Joint 
Bureau-Corps  plan  for  ultimate  basin  de- 
velopment was  described  by  the  president  of 
the  Farmers  Union  as  "a  loveless,  shotgun 
marriage." 

Such  is  tbe  nature  of  tbe  tales  of  bureau- 
cratic in-fighting,  political  quarrels  and  per- 
tinent anecdote  that  spark  the  narrative. 
Like  tbe  Bureau  of  Reclamation  itself,  this 
addition  to  the  Praeger  Library  will  arouse 
controversy  because  it  pinpoints  Issues  and 
suggests  new  answers  to  many  basic  ques- 
tions of  land  management,  vrater  resource 
development,  electric  power  generation,  and 
the  delicate  relation  of  each  of  these  to  the 
quality  of  our  environment  in  tbe  decades 
ahead. 

One  new  answer,  as  portentous  sis  the  pro- 
posal to  abandon  the  160-acre  limitation,  is  a 
suggestion  that  the  Bureau  be  assigned  a 
national  role.  That  challenges  another  basic 
provision  of  tbe  Reclamation  Act  of  1902 
which  confines  the  Bureau  to  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  projects  west  of  the 
lOOtb  meridian — ^tbat  is  to  the  17  arid  or 
seml-arld  western  states.  Tbe  law  stlU  ap- 
plies, with  Alaska  and  Hawaii  added. 

It  Is  pointed  out  that  irrigation  is  now 
widely  practiced  In  many  humid  eastern 
and  southern  states — particularly  Florida, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  New  Jersey — where 
farmers  have  found  It  to  be  an  economical 
means  of  Improving  crop  srlelds  and  in  coun- 
tering occasional  dry  spells.  Likewise,  east- 
em  cities  and  factories  are  running  short 
of  developed  water  supplies  to  meei  munic- 
ipal and  Industrial  needs.  Finally,  the  energy 
crisis  threatens  an  imposition  of  electric 
power  rationing. 

All  three  of  these  functions  are  within  the 
professional  experience  and  competence  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  How  can  the 
Bureau's  expertise  be  applied  to  solving  tbe 
eastern  problem?  Simply  by  removing  tbe 
lOOtb  meridian  barrier  of  Reclamation  Law 
which  still  confines  the  Bureau  to  the  west- 
em  states.  This,  too,  would  require  legisla- 
tion. 

It  doesn't  seem  likely  that  the  Congress 
would  approve  such  major  changes  In  the 
Nation's  water  resource  development  policy 
without  careful  re -examination  of  aU  facets 
of  the  current  problems  and  tbe  propoaeii 
solutions.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Wame's  final  rec- 
ommendation for  the  creation  of  a  Reclama- 
tion Commission  to  "review  the  history,  ex- 
amine tbe  policies  ....  evaluate  the  pro- 
grams and  assess  the  future  of  Reclamation" 
would  appear  to  be  a  logical  first  step. 
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THADDEUS  KOSCIUSZKO 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
10  is  the  day  set  aside  to  honor  Thad- 
deus  Koscluszko.  a  Polish  soldier  and 
statesman  who  played  an  historic  role 
in  the  American  Revolution — a  man 
known  as  the  "hero  of  two  worlds"  for 
the  battles  he  waged  on  behalf  of  both 
American  and  Polish  independence. 

This  year,  as  the  Nation  pauses  to  re- 
flect on  the  contributions  made  by 
this  great  man,  we  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, can  take  particular  pride  in  the 
fact  that,  last  year,  we  took  the  long- 
overdue  step  toward  creating  some  last- 
ing memorial  to  Thaddeus  Koscluszko, 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  establish  the  Thaddeus  Kos- 
cluszko Home  National  Historic  Site  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania — legislation 
which  I  was  privileged  to  cosponsor  for 
several  years.  Our  action  in  designating 
the  house  in  Philadelphia — the  last  home 
this  great  man  occupied  in  his  adopted 
land  before  his  death — assures  that  we 
are  finally  paying  deserved  tribute  to  this 
patriot  of  t\ro  nations. 

Here  was  a  man  who  volunteered  his 
service  to  the  Continental  Congress  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  who  was 
commissioned  a  colonel  in  the  Army  En- 
gineers, who  was  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  famous  fortifications  at 
Saratoga  and  West  Point,  and  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  battles  of  New 
York  and  Yorktown.  The  Congress,  by 
special  act,  bestowed  on  him  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  American  citizenship 
and  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  for 
his  historic  role  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

No  student  of  the  American  Revolution 
has  ever  questioned  the  enormous  con- 
tribution which  Thaddeus  Koscluszko 
made  to  the  success  of  the  Continental 
Army.  No  student  of  military  history 
has  ever  questioned  the  fact  that  Kos- 
cluszko was  probably  the  greatest  forti- 
fications expert  of  this  own  time,  and 
perhaps  of  sJl  times.  By  the  action  in  the 
92d  Congress  establishing  the  Koscluszko 
Home  National  Historic  Site,  we  have 
acted  to  place  his  contributions  in  their 
proper  perspective,  so  that  all  Americans 
could  recognize  how  much  the  success  of 
our  arms  depended  on  the  brilliance  of 
his  mind. 

I  am  particularly  ples^ed  about  what 
we  have  accomplished  in  this  regard,  for 
Thaddeus  Koscluszko  was  the  forerunner 
of  millions  of  Polish-Americans  who,  by 
their  skill,  hard  work  and  patriotism, 
have  contributed  so  much  to  this  coun- 
,  try's  developments. 

My  own  State  of  Michigan,  for  exam- 
ple, is  the  home  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  of  Polish  descent.  It  is  also 
the  center  of  some  of  the  great  Polish 
institutions  of  learning  in  the  world — 
among  them,  Orchard  Lake  Center  of 
Polish  Studies  and  Culture.  Distinguished 
scholars  in  my  State,  along  with  others, 
are  in  the  process  of  a  most  exhaustive 
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study  of  the  wellsprings  of  Polish  culture, 
particularly  as  It  relates  to  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

Thaddeus  Koscluszko.  whose  memory 
we  honor  his  month,  is  at  the  core  of 
that  early  historical  development  to 
which  those  of  Polish  extraction  lent 
their  efforts  and  their  commitment.  So. 
as  we  pay  tribute  to  this  man  whose 
contributions  helped  win  the  freedom 
we  cherish  so  highly,  we  are  also  paying 
tribute  to  the  millions  of  Polish-Ameri- 
cans who,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
this  great  hero  of  the  Revolutionarj' 
War,  have  devoted  their  lives  often  at 
great  risk,  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 


THE  GROWING  THREAT  TO  FREE- 
DOM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  In- 
augural Address,  President  Nixon  said: 

We  have  lived  too  long  with  the  con- 
sequences of  attempting  to  gather  all  power 
and   responsibility    In   Washington 

Abroad  and  at  home,  the  time  has  come 
to  turn  away  from  the  condescending  poli- 
cies of  paternalism — of  Washington  knows 
best. 

Government  must  learn  to  take  less  from 
people  so  that  people  can  do  more  for  them- 
selves. 

In  calling  for  a  renaissance  of  individ- 
ual responsibility  and  rededication  to 
America,  President  Nixon  found  broad 
popular  support. 

Yet  his  administration,  which  has  been 
most  active  in  curtailing  individual  liber- 
ties and  in  continuing  the  destruction 
of  States  rights,  has  shown  little  indica- 
tion of  transfering  or  surrendering  the 
powers  amassed  in  Washington  back  to 
the  States,  local  governments  or  the  peo- 
ple. To  the  contrary,  the  division  of  our 
countrj'  into  10  regions  or  zones  appears 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  stronger  con- 
trol by  Washington,  not  returning  local 
control.  Likewise  the  power  concentrated 
in  the  executive  branch  by  his  1971  Pres- 
idential Proclamation  4074,  Its  compan- 
ion. Executive  Order  11615.  and  his  1969 
Executive  Order  11490,  all  remain  in 
force. 

The  great  threat  to  the  American  peo- 
ple by  over-concentration  of  power  in 
one  branch  of  the  Government  coupled 
with  a  hostile  division  between  political 
parties  can  be  best  shown  by  what  hap- 
pened recently  in  another  constitutional 
republic,  the  Philippines. 

President  Marcos,  using  the  threat  of  a 
Communist  takeover,  the  fear  of  crime, 
and  the  promise  of  reforms,  was  able  to 
induce  his  Congress  to  delegate  to  him 
as  the  President,  unlimited  power.  In 
fact,  he  amassed  such  power  that  he  was 
able  to  persuade  his  legislators  to  enact 
a  new  Constitution  sifter  which  he  dis- 
missed the  Philippine  Congress,  sent 
them  home,  and  now  rules  the  Philip- 
pines as  a  new  "ssJe  democrsicy." 

How  did  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
react?  As  long  as  they  have  law  and  or- 
der, prices  are  controlled,  and  peace  is  in 
their  land,  their  attitude  seems  to  be 
that,  if  American-style  democracy  can  be 
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so  saslly  subverted.  It  probably  never  was 
ap]  »ropriate. 
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we  learn  that  President  Allende 
I  :hile  Is  In  the  process  of  rewriting  the 
Co|)stltutlon  of  that  coxmtry,  reforming 
legislative  chamber  and  seeking  to 
similar  one-man  politicsil  rule. 
year,  relatively  imnotlced  by  the 
media,  similar  action  was  taken  by 
"  Torrljos,  the  strongman  of  Pan- 
.,  who  rewrote  the  Constitution  and 
the  political  structure  of  that 
coi^try  so  that  he  now  rules  as  a  one- 
monarch,  hiding  behind  the  buffer 
he  so-called  revolutionary  coimcil. 
^terestlngly,  among  the  three  repub- 
which  have  now  fallen  from  within. 
Ideological  reasoning  differs.  The 
Phfllpplnes  suffered  the  need  for  such 
ext -swrdlnary  action  was  to  stop  com- 
muhlsm  while  the  Chileans  and  the  Pan- 
are  being  told  that  their  dic- 
tatorships are  necessary  to  stop  im- 
But,  the  result — the  loss  of 
individual  liberties  in  all  three  coim- 
the  same.  They  are  blemishes  on 
honor  and  the  workability  of  the 
system  of  government, 
handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  Well- 
speeches  and  pleasing  plati- 
tudes, without  action,  are  disarming.  The 
people  must  not  let  pressures 
below  be  used  at  the  top  to  justify 
peakeful  dismantling  of  our  constltu- 
tloiial  system  of  government. 

ask    that   related    news    clippings 
follbw: 

[Pnm  the  Wastilngton  Post,  Jan.  18.  1973) 

Mixcos'  Rinx  Has  Confounded  Critics 

mJinii^,  January  17. — The  crlUcs  of  Phlllp- 

Presldent  Ferdinand  Marcos  have  long 

led  the  he  wanted  to  Institute  one-man 

but  they  also  assumed  that  he  would 

>e  able  to  do  so. 

proved  by  his  action  today  proclaiming 

-  constitution  and  giving  himself  the 

to  rule  by  decree  that  they  were  right 

hU  goal,  but  wrong  about  his  ability 
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M  ircofl.  In  effectively  proclaiming  one-man 

constitutional  rule  over  the  Philippines  has 

his  September  martial  law  proclama- 

wlth  lt«  promise  of  speedy  social  re- 

»  and  faster  economic  devleopment,  to 

i  Ifglcal  conclusion. 

assumed  the  powers  of  president. 

I  minister,  leglslatvu^  and  military  com- 

In  chief  of  the  Philippines.  He  an- 

noultced  the  dismissal  of  the  vice  president, 

members  of  Congress  and  suspension  of 

Interim  National  Assembly  provided  for 

'^-  new  constitution. 

in  Plana.  Justice  undersecretary,  said 

only  limitations  on  Marcos'  powers  are 

-  I  Invested  In  the  Judiciary. 

rco6  announced  his  decisions  at  a  meet- 

f  a  newly  formed  Peoples'  Congress  com- 

of  about   4.000   public   officials,  civic 

leaders  and  others.  The  government  said  they 

the  final  authority  of  the  local 

citizens'  assemblies. 

Western  observers  have  recently  felt 
Marcos  wa«  taking  far  too  long  to  get 
e  he  was  obviously  headed,  as  the  presl- 
malntalned    constitutionality    in    the 
of  making  his  authoritarian  rule  ac- 
ceptable to  the  outside  world.  Marcoe  has 
that  he  is  eager  to  provide  stability 
:orelgn  Investors,  as  well  as  answers  to 
domestic  critics.  He  can  now  do  this  If  his 
governmental  reform  is  greater  con- 
itlon  upon  social  reform. 
Mi  jxx»'   last   electoral   mandate.   In   1S69. 
llately   arotued   siisplclona   of   a   pro- 
long^  Marcos  era.  Student  activists  con- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

centrated  on  this  Issue  from  the  start   of 
Marcos'  second  term. 

The  fears  widened  as  he  suspended  habeas 
corpus  In  August  1871  and  these  fears  helped 
propel  a  comeback  of  the  opposition  Liberal 
Party  m  the  midterm  elections  that  year.  In 
the  campaign,  opposition  politicians,  looking 
to  the  next  presidential  election,  made  Mar- 
cos their  target. 

Marcos'  own  tendency  toward  political 
overkill  helped  arouse  opposition. 

Today's  speech  proclaiming  the  new  con- 
stitution Illustrated  that  tendency.  Two  of 
his  three  proclamations  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, unnecessary. 

The  new  constitution  makes  the  Septem- 
ber martial  law  proclamation  "legal,  valid 
and  binding"  until  the  regular  National  As- 
sembly eventually  meets  and  repeals  it — 
some  time  in  the  1880s  by  present  reckoning. 
Yet  Marcos  choee  to  issue  another  proclama- 
tion today  continuing  martial  law. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  procla- 
mation today  Indefinitely  suspending  the 
clause  in  the  new  constitution  providing  for 
an  interim  assembly.  It  seems  unnecessary 
because,  under  the  new  constitution,  Presi- 
dent-Prime Minister  Marcos  alone  convenes 
the  assembly  at  a  time  of  his  choosing. 

Marcos  also  used  overkill  in  his  announce- 
ment of  the  results  of  the  nationwide  refer- 
endum of  citizens'  assemblies  on  adoption 
of  the  new  constitution  and  continuation 
of  martial  law.  He  announced  more  than  90 
per  cent  support  for  his  moves,  even  though 
It  was  known  that  the  nation  is  deeply  di- 
vided, as  it  has  traditionally  been  on  most 
major  questions  of  recent  years. 

Authoritative  sources  say  that  one  opinion 
poll  Marcos  had  ordered,  but  not  published, 
showed  a  massive  rejection  of  the  constitu- 
tion. After  learning  of  that,  he  canceled  a 
scheduled  national  vote  and  substituted  the 
"referendum"  of  the  country's  village  assem- 
blies. 

Had  Marcos  been  content  with  proclaim- 
ing a  slightly  more  modest  result  than  the 
90  per  cent  level,  his  authoritarian  rule 
would  probably  have  got  off  to  a  better  start 
in  terms  of  general  acceptance. 

Marcoe  now  has  the  power  to  appoint  four 
new  Supreme  Court  Judges,  six  more  election 
commissioners,  imd  removes  all  former  con- 
gressmen and  senators  "to  the  sidelines."  as 
the  president  politely  put  it.  Marco  can  also 
replace  all  government  appointees. 

These  and  many  other  powers  merely  flesh 
out  in  explicit  constitutional  language  the 
powers  that  Marcoe  assumed  on  Sept.  22  in 
Martial  Law  General  Order  No.  2.  He  pro- 
claimed that  "I  shall  govern  the  natio*  and 
direct  the  operation  of  government,  includ- 
ing all  its  agencies  and  instrumentalities" 
In  his  capacity  as  commander  In  chief  of  the 
armed  forces. 

Prom  the  start,  Marcos  attached  to  martial 
law  the  dream  of  a  reformed  Philippines  in 
which  the  old  injustices,  past  inefficiencies, 
prevalent  corruption  and  numerous  other 
brakes  on  Filipino  progress  would  all  be 
overcome.  Inevitably,  this  made  necessary 
Marcos'  prolonged  extension  of  power.  Marcoe 
was  caught  in  a  bind.  For  martial  law  to  be 
popular,  he  had  to  make  the  reforms  stick. 
but  to  make  them  stick  he  had  to  be  sure  his 
assumption  of  greater  power  would  stick, 
too. 

As  long  as  the  American-style  constitution 
was  in  force,  there  was  inevitable  tension 
between  Marcos  and  the  senators  and  con- 
gressmen. The  Supreme  Court  also  remained 
a  restraint  on  authoritarian  p>ower.  The 
choice  for  Marcos  was  authoritarian  rule 
through  persuasion  and  consensus — or 
through  maneuver  and  imposition.  He  chose 
the  latter  coiirse. 

Perhaps  past  suspicions  between  the  presi- 
dent and  the  politicians  on  the  one  hand, 
and  between  Marcos  and  oUgarchy  on  the 
other,  made  it  inevitable  that  he  should 
chooee  impoeltlons.  albeit  stage-managed  to 
look  like  "democracy." 
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Inevitably,  some  foreign  observers  feel 
politics  Is  too  deeply  Ingrained  In  Marcoe  and 
in  the  Philippines  for  there  to  be  funda- 
mental change.  Marcos  today  asserts  that 
the  revolution  is  in  the  constitution,  but  It 
must  also  be  within  himself.  Marcos'  martial 
law  experiment  remains  very  much  as  he 
himself  has  described  it — a  great  gamble. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  21.  1973J 
Mascos  Okts  His  Kind  or  Democsact 

(By  TUlman  Durdln) 
Manila. — Americans — and  many  Fili- 
pinos— have  long  been  proud  of  the  Ameri- 
can-style system  of  democracy  adopted  by 
the  Philippines  when  the  country  was 
granted  its  mdependence  In  1946.  Last  week 
that  legacy  of  a  half -century  of  American 
rule  was  abolished  by  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos  as  unworkable. 

Climaxing  a  tortuous  process  of  consoli- 
dating himself  in  power.  Mr.  Marcos  not  only 
perpetuated  indefinitely  the  martial-law  dic- 
tatorship he  established  Sept.  22  but  claimed 
for  it  the  legitimacy  of  a  new  constitution  of 
ostensibly  parliamentary  form. 

The  Marcoe  strategy  has  been  shaped  prin- 
cipally by  three  factors — the  President's  de- 
termined drive  for  emergency  powers  to  crush 
what  he  caUed  the  twin  threats  of  Commu- 
nist and  Moslem  Insurgencies  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  rising  crime  and 
corruption  in  Philippine  society  as  a  whole; 
the  support  that  his  "New  Society"  program 
has  been  enjoying  among  many  Filipinos  who 
are  willing  to  see  their  freedoms  abridged 
temporarily  at  the  price  of  achieving  Mr. 
Marcoa's  stated  objectives;  and  the  political 
challenges  to  his  program  that  have  been 
posed  by  groups  and  individuals  who  charge 
that  Mr.  Marcos  has  been  infiatlng  the  dan- 
gers stemming  from  the  relatively  smaU 
number  of  Communist-led  insurgents  as  a 
means  of  making  himself  into  a  dictator. 
This  third  factor,  in  fact,  was  what  precipi- 
tated the  change  last  week. 

Headed  by  Lorenzo  Tanada,  a  Harvard  Law 
School  graduate,  a  noted  civll-rlghts  attorney 
and,  until  recently,  a  limilnary  of  the  Philip- 
pine Senate,  the  opposition  groups  have  been 
seeking  an  Injunction  by  the  Philippine  Su- 
preme Court  to  prevent  Mr.  Marcos  from  put- 
ting into  effect  a  new  authoritarian  constitu- 
tion drafted  by  a  convention  dominated  by 
the  President.  The  new  charter  would  not 
only  give  Mr.  Marcos  extraordinary  powers  In 
Its  basic  clauses  but  would  Incorporate  all  the 
martial-law  decrees  be  has  Issued  under  a 
clause  of  the  old  Constitution  designed  for 
situations  of  national  peril. 

Mr.  Marcos  was  going  to  submit  the  new 
charter  to  a  national  plebiscite.  Mr.  Tanada 
and  eight  other  petitioners  asked  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  mid-December  to  prohibit 
the  plebiscite.  They  argued  that  the  new 
charter  had  been  Improperly  adopted,  was  a 
contradictory,  unfit  and  undemocratic  docu- 
ment, and  was  being  put  to  the  people  by  the 
President  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  Con- 
gress under  the  old  Constitution.  In  any  case, 
they  argued,  a  fair  vote  on  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  Impossible  under  martial-law  sup- 
pression of  free  speech. 

This  move  had  a  Jolting  effect  on  the  Presi- 
dent. Evidently  fearing  that  the  High  CoMit 
might  rule  against  him.  Mr.  Marcos  post- 
poned the  date  of  his  plebiscite  and  tem- 
porarily lifted  restrictions  on  free  debate  on 
the  new  charter.  So  widespread  and  emo- 
tional was  the  upsurge  of  criticism  that  Mr. 
Marcos  reimposed  martial-law  controls  and, 
abandoning  the  idea  of  a  plebiscite,  resorted 
to  hurriedly  calling  "citizens'  assemblies"  as 
a  sounding  board  for  his  intentions.  In  a 
pressured  and  manipulated  expression  of 
opinion,  the  assemblies,  or  neighborhood 
groups,  voted  Mr.  Marcos'  way. 

Last  Wednesday,  Just  as  the  Supreme  Court 
began  hearing  arguments  In  the  case,  Mr. 
Marcos  took  -decisive  action.  Using  the  ap- 
proval of  the  "citizens'  assemblies"  as  Jtistl- 
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flcatlon.  he  declared  the  new  constitution 
ratified  without  benefit  of  a  regular  plebi- 
scite, continued  martial  law  In  effect,  elim- 
inated all  possibility  of  legislative  interfer- 
ence with  his  authority  by  suspending  an 
interim  National  Assembly  provided  for  in 
the  new  charter,  and  declared  his  intention 
to  maintain  single-handed  domination  of 
the  Philippines. 

"It  Is  easier  perhaps  and  more  comfortable," 
he  said,  "to  look  back  to  the  solace  of  a  famil- 
iar and  mediocre  past,  but  the  times  are  too 
grave  and  the  stakes  too  high  for  us  to  per- 
mit the  customary  concessions  to  traditional 
democratic  processes." 

Mr.  Marcos  said  the  country  was  returning 
to  a  better  form  of  democracy — the  tradition 
of  decision-making  by  barangays.  or  tribal 
meetings,  that  prevailed  in  the  Phllippld^ 
before  the  islands  were  conquered  succes- 
sively by  the  Spaniards  and  the  Americans. 
He  assured  the  "citizens'  assemblies"  that 
they  would  be  kept  advised  of  developments 
on  the  national  level  through  provincial  gov- 
ernors, mayors  and  barrio  captains  and  would 
be  asked  to  meet  "when  and  if  such  meetings 
are  deemed  wise  and  necessary." 

The  Supreme  Court  adjourned  in  confu- 
sion. In  fact,  under  the  new  constitution,  the 
Supreme  Court  loses  its  old  authority — and 
Mr.  Marcos  has  the  power  to  remove  court 
Judges  at  will.  The  old  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  are  no  more.  But  a  transi- 
tional section  in  the  new  charter  provides 
that  Mr.  Marcos  continues  Indefinitely  to 
have  the  powers  both  of  President  under  the 
old  Constitution  and  of  Prime  Minister  under 
the  new.  Mr.  Marcos  is  firmly  entrenched,  and 
no  opposition  in  the  legal  sphere  is  going 
to  dislodge  him. 

Mr.  Marcos  said  he  Intended  to  keep  his 
special  powers  only  so  long  as  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  program  of  reforms.  But  there 
were  many  Filipinos  who  would  share  the 
fear  expressed  editorially  by  The  New  York 
Times  last  Thursday  that  "there  Is  real  dan- 
ger that  the  Philippines,  thus  polarized,  will 
go  the  way  of  Vietnam  and  erupt  into  civil 
strife  in  a  country  ideally  suited  for  guerrilla 
warfare."  For  the  United  States,  with  Its  Im- 
portant economic  and  mutual-defense  com- 
mitments In  the  Philippines,  the  implications 
of  such  a  development  would  be  far-reaching. 
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CONCENTRATION  CAMPS  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION  TODAY— AN  AP- 
PEAL TO  THE  CONSCIENCE  OF  THE 
WEST 
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{The  Washington  Evening  Star-Dally  News, 

Feb.  6. 1873] 

Allknde  Asks  Chilsans  for  Nrw 

CoNSTmrxioN 

Santiago.— President  Salvador  Allende, 
vowing  "war  to  the  death"  on  imperialism, 
yesterday  proposed  scrapping  Chile's  exist- 
ing Constitution  In  favor  of  one  that  would 
replace  the  two  chambers  of  Congress  with 
a  single  "People's  Assembly." 

"Nothing  is  going  to  halt  ChUe  on  its 
march  to  Socialism."  the  self-described 
Marxist  president  told  more  than  80.000 
cheering  supporters  at  a  rally.  Throughout 
the  city  during  the  dar,  thousands  of  persons 
paid  20  cents  apiece  for  the  62 -page  voliune 
outlining  his  program  title:  "  With  Allende 
and  For  the  Fatherland." 

Allende's  proposal  will  serve  as  the  plat- 
form for  his  leftwlng  coalition  in  the  March  4 
elections  for  the  entire  150-seat  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  half  the  SO-seat  Senate.  The 
vote  will  test  his  27-month-old  government. 

The  single-body  "People's  Assembly" 
would  "give  popular  initiative"  to  the  leg- 
islative process,  Allende  said. 

The  political  opposition,  led  by  the  Chris- 
tian Democrats,  hopes  to  Increase  Its  control 
of  both  chambers  In  the  elections  to  an  ab- 
solute majority.  It  could  then  Impeach 
Allende  or  at  least  override  his  vetoes. 

Besides  scrapping  Congress  and  the  coun- 
try's 48-year-old  Constitution.  Allende's  pro- 
gram calls  for  increased  taxation  of  the 
weathier  classes  to  support  the  poor. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  February  1,  I  commented  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  the  amaz- 
ing testimony  recently  given  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity by  Mr.  Avraham  Shifrln.  a  Rus- 
sian Jew  now  residing  in  Israel. 

Mr.  Shifrln  told  the  subcommittee  that 
the  concentration  camps  system  in  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  die  with  the  death 
of  Stalin — that  there  are  still  thousands 
of  forced  labor  camps  in  the  Communist 
motherland  where  millions  of  prisoners 
live  under  conditions  as  bestial  as  those 
that  prevailed  in  Stalin's  day. 

Mr.  Shifrln  based  his  testimony  in  part 
on  his  own  experiences  in  Soviet  camps 
from  1953  to  1963.  But  he  emphasized 
that  his  information  dealt  with  the  sit- 
uation today,  and  that  his  Soviet  con- 
centration camp  map  was  kept  up  to  date 
based  on  documents  smuggled  out  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  letters  from  prisoners  and 
from  their  relatives,  telephone  conversa- 
tions with  dissidents  in  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, documents  and  letters  printed  in 
Samizdat,  and  the  statements  from  peo- 
ple now  in  the  Free  World  who  have 
emerged  from  camps  in  recent  years — 
one  of  them  as  recently  as  December 
1972. 

Mr.  Shifrln  also  gave  the  Senate  sub- 
committee some  very  pertinent  informa- 
tion beai^ag  on  the  Communist  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  He  told  the 
subcommlt\«e  that  he  had  met  many 
thousands  of  Axis  prisoners — German, 
Italian.  Japanese,  Spanish,  and  so  forth 
in  the  camps  as  late  as  1956,  11  years 
after  the  war  ended.  He  said  that,  while 
the  great  majority  of  the  survivors  were 
repatriated  in  1955  and  1956.  as  late  as 
1962 — 17  years  after  World  War  II  ended 
— hundreds  of  Axis  officers  were  still  be- 
ing held  prisoner  on  Wrangel  Island,  in 
the  remote  Soviet  Arctic. 

Mr.  Shifrln  appealed  to  the  conscience 
of  the  world  to  assist  those  now  in  Soviet 
prison  camps.  He  stated : 

But  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  resist, 
they  struggle,  they  are  not  broken.  They 
refuse  to  permit  the  communists  to  destroy 
Ood's  image  in  their  souls,  to  corrupt  them, 
and  turn  them  Into  beasts,  or  Into  robots. . . . 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  here  today.  I 
want  to  remind  you  of  our  responsibility  to 
thoee  who  are  oppressed.  They  need  our 
help.  How  can  we  help  them?  We  can  help 
them  in  two  ways:  first,  by  exposing  the 
facts;  and  second,  by  voicing  our  indigna- 
tion. 

In  helping  them  we  shall  also  be  helping 
ourselves. 

In  my  original  insertion  of  February 
1, 1  quoted  from  a  summary  of  Mr.  Shif- 
rin's  testimony  that  had  been  put  out  for 
the  Information  of  the  press.  Inadver- 
tently, the  summary  was  incomplete, 
and  I  therefore  insert  at  this  point  the 
complete,yerslon  of  the  summary  of  Mr. 


Shifrin's   testimony   before   the  Senate 
subcommittee. 

SOMMAHY  OF  TESTIMONY  BY  AVRAHAM  SHIFRIN 

Before  the  Senate  SuBCOMMrrTEE  on  In- 
ternal SECtTRiTY.  Thursday,  February  1. 
1973 

[The  following  statement  represents  an 
accurate  sununary  of  Mr.  Shifrin's  testi- 
mony.) 

Permit  me  to  begin  my  testimony  by  say- 
ing how  honored  I  am  to  be  given  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  here  about  my  experiences 
during  the  :o  years  of  my  Imprisonment  in 
Soviet  concentration  camps  and  prisons,  and 
about  the  Information  I  have  received  from 
many  different  sources  inside  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion— and  even  from  Inside  the  camps — con- 
cerning conditions  in  the  Soviet  concentra- 
tion camp  empire  today. 

I  am  a  proud  Zionist,  and,  of  course.  I  am 
very  deeply  concerned  with  the  plight  of  the 
Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union,  but  as  a  human 
being  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  speak  here  on  be- 
half of  all  the  prisoners,  regardless  of  their 
nationality  or  religion.  All  nationalities  are 
represented  in  the  Soviet  concentration 
camps.  In  fact,  the  camps  are  the  only  place 
In  the  USSR  where  there  Is  no  dlscrlmma- 
tlon. 

I  also  want  to  ask  my  friends  In  Soviet 
captivity  to  forgive  me  for  not  mentioning 
them  all  by  name  here  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Hundreds  of  prisoners  whom 
I  know  personally  are  today  on  the  other  side 
of  the  barb-wire  fence.  They  occupy  the  same 
concrete  bunks  on  which  I  used  to  spend 
sleepless  nights  in  the  camp  barracks.  They 
eat  rotten  cabbage,  and  with  bare  hands  they 
build  industrial  plants  and  electric  power 
station  dams  and  fell  timber  in  the  wild 
forests  and  In  the  Arctic. 

I  was  amazed  to  discover  when  I  left  the 
Soviet  Union  In  1970  that  most  people  in 
the  free  world — even  well-informed  pec^le — 
appear  to  believe  that  the  massive  concen- 
tration camp  system  which  existed  in  Stalin's 
day  has  for  all  practical  purposes  been  abol- 
ished in  the  XJ.SSS..  At  the  height  of  the 
Stalin  terror,  according  to  Khrushchev's 
statement  of  1956,  there  were  15  million  pris- 
oners In  the  camps  of  the  UJ3.S.R.  It  is  true 
that  after  Khrushchev's  denunciation  of 
Stalin  In  1956  he  did  order  the  release  of 
many  millions  of  pkolltlcal  prisoners — and 
this  unquestionably  does  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  confusion  that  exists  in  the 
free  world.  I  myself  saw  how  the  camps  over 
a  period  of  a  few  years  were  emptied  of  al- 
most half  of  their  population.  But  I  also  saw 
In  the  i)erlod  Immediately  following  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Hungarian  revolution  how 
the  camps  rapidly  filled  up  again  to  capacity 
with  soldiers,  officers,  workers,  intellectuals, 
but  mostly  with  professors,  students,  and 
young  people. 

Today  the  concentration  camps  house  far 
fewer  i)eople  than  they  did  during  the  peak 
years  of  Stalin's  terror.  But  the  sad  fact  is — 
and  I  shall  document  this  In  the  course  of 
my  testimony — that  there  are  millions  of 
prisoners  In  the  concentration  csLmps  and 
prisons  of  the  Soviet  Union  today;  that  the 
camps,  far  from  having  disappeared,  number 
Into  the  thousands;  and  that  the  conditions 
are  Just  as  bestial  as  they  were  In  the  days 
of  Stalin. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not 
speaking  about  1953.  I  am  not  even  speaking 
about  1963,  when  I  was  released.  I  am  speak- 
ing about  today. 

That  conditions  In  Soviet  concentration 
camps  have  changed  little  since  the  times  of 
Stalin  is  evidenced  by  numerous  letters  re- 
ceived by  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn  after  the 
publication  of  his  novel  "One  Day  In  The 
Life  Of  Ivan  Denlssovlch."  Excerpts  from 
these  letters  were  released  by  Solzhenltsyn 
and  published  In  the  collection  of  his  works 
(V.  5.  Poesev,  West  Germany.  1969)  In  gen- 
eral, these  letters  said  that  conditions  were 
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much  the  same,  or  that  they  were  even 
J  than  those  described  by  Solzhenltsyn. 
group  of  prisoners  of  the  Ust-Nera  camp, 
example,  wrote:  "Our  conditions  now  are 
-"  worse  (worse  than  those  described  In 
yoiir  novel).  We  are  not  being  beaten,  but 
sol  Hers  say  that  we  should  all  be  done  away 
wltfc.  Where  does  such  hatred  come  from  In 
18-20  years  old?  They  are  obviously 
bel^g  Incited  ...  In  December  1962  (when 
novel  was  published)  out  of  a  total  of 
prlaor.ers  In  our  zone.  190  of  us  were 
.1  erlng  from  scurvy." 

you  see  a  map  of  the  USSR.  The  red 

stand   for   concentration    camps.    The 

flags  indicate  entire  complexes  of  camps. 

Thire  may  be  a  hundred  camps  or  more  In 

s|ngle  complex,  each  camp  housing  2.000  to 

prisoners.  There  are  millions  of  prls- 

In  Soviet  punitive  Institutions  today. 

Moscow  alone,  tourists  could  find  27  huge 

prisons,  had  they  made  an  effort  to  see  them 

1  of  the  "Swan  Lake"  in  the  Bolshol 

Theater  Ballet. 

am  unable  to  show  you  all  the  camps 
tnls  map.  There  simply  Is  no  room  to 

-  In  *he   flags.   Around   each   big  Soviet 
you  will  find  three  to  Ave  concentration 

1.  In  Odessa,  a  city  which  the  tourists 

so  much,  there  Is  a  huge  concentration 

-  with  towers  and  barbed-wire  fencing. 

In  the  center  of  the  town,  on  Cherno- 

Doroga. 
.  for  example.  Is  Orsha,  a  minor  pro- 
city,  not  even  marked  on  the  map. 
It  is    surrounded  by  six  concentration 
PS.  Here  are  their  addresses: 
O.  Box  UZh  15/8 — "B." 
O.  Bex  UZh  15  '2 — "V." 
O.  Box  UZh  15/12. 
O.  Box  UZh  15/12— 1. 
O.  Box  UZh  15/12 — -E." 
O.  Box  UZh  15/13— "Zh." 

Is  a  Situation  that  should  be  of  pro- 
found concern  to  the  entire  free  world.   It 
shoiUd  be  of  concern,  first,  on  moral   and 
grounds.  But  beyond  this,  the 
at  this  massive  concentration  sys- 
poees  a  serious  danger  to  the  security  of 
Free  World.  To  the  extent  that  the  men 
'iB  Kremlin  are  able  to  repress  all  dlssl- 
opinion  and  all  restraining  voices,  they 
freer  to  engage  In  subversion  and  black- 
&nd  expansion  abroad, 
feel  It  to  be  my  moral  duty  to  tell  you 
aboiit  the  new  wave  of  arrests  In  the  Soviet 
,    about    starvation    in    concentration 
and  prisons,  about  the  mortal  danger 
vhlch  sick  prisoners — like  SUva  Zalman- 
Eduard    Kuznetsov.   and   Anatoli   Alt- 
— are  exposed  there.  Remember  the  con- 
dltljins   under   which   Yuri   Galanskov   died 
a  few  weeks  ago    His  friends  had  ap- 
1   to  the  free   world   time   and   again, 
warned  how  gravely  lU  Galanskov  was. 
nobody  seemed  to  have  listened  to  them. 

-  memories  of   the   camps  consist  of   a 
"'"n  of  nightmares. 

In  Soviet  conce/itratlon  camps  you 
see  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women. 
Including  mothers  with  babies.  They  are  be- 
held In  special  subdivisions.  Once  In 
;a  In  1981,  I  saw  some  200  or  250  women 
babies  in  their  hands,  children  scream- 
women  crying,  guards  cursing,  dogs 
barMlng.  Revolted  and  outraged  we  began  to 
shoijt  at  the  guards:  "Fascists!"  "Murderers!" 
were  about  three  thousand  of  us.  be- 
moved  by  cattle-car  to  a  transit  camp, 
guards  panicked  and  began  to  shoot  In 
air.  And  suddenly  In  the  midst  of  this 
pan  lemonlum  we  beard  the  metallic  voice  of 
■adlo  announcer,  amplified  by  the  loud- 
kers:  "Citizens,  rejoice.  The  Soviet  Union 
scored  another  great  victory:  a  rocket 
Cosmonaut  Turl  Gagarin  on  board  has 
launched  Into  space!" 
T]  [ousands  and  thousands  of  men  and 
won  en  languish  In  concentration  camps  be- 
cau^  of  their  faith  in  God.  The  Communists 
to  destroy  all  confessional  groups,  all 
rellg  Ions — I  wish  to  remind  you  of  such  mar- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tjrrs  as  Boris  Talantov.  Anatoly  B:rasnov- 
Levltln.  Schelkov.  and  thousands  of  other 
nameless  victims — Christians,  Jews  and  Mos- 
lems. The  believers  cannot  pray,  they  are 
denied  the  opportunity  to  observe  religious 
holidays.  The  guards  deride  them,  molest 
them,  and  throw  them  Into  punitive  cells 
whenever  they  catch  them  praying.  In  the 
Tayshet  Camp  No.  JO  In  Siberia.  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  following  scene.  One  Sunday  the 
guards  decided  to  break  up  a  prayer  meeting 
of  Russian  Orthodox  nuns,  so  they  ordered 
them  to  go  to  the  shower-room  to  wash.  The 
nuns  asked  that  they  be  permitted  to  take 
their  baths  on  Monday,  because  they  did  not 
wish  to  violate  their  Sabbath,  but  the  guards 
refused.  They  tore  the  clothes  off  the  women, 
and  dragged  them,  naked,  by  their  legs 
through  the  snow  to  the  shower. 

In  the  concentration  camp  of  Kenlglrln/ 
Kazakhstan  about  600  women  were  run 
over  by  tanks,  when  they  formed  a  line  In 
order  to  protect  the  male  prisoners  whom  the 
guards  were  trying  to  punish  for  staging 
a  riot.  This  Incident  took  place  after  the 
prisoners  had  stopped  their  work  In  the 
mines  and  gone  on  a  hunger  strike  to  pro- 
test against  the  unbearable  conditions  In  the 
camp.  And  the  conditions  were  such  that 
some  prisoners  In  desperation  opened  their 
veins.  Inflicted  wounds  on  themselves,  swal- 
lowed spoons  and  nails,  drank  their  own 
blood  and  ate  their  own  flesh.  Yes,  under- 
stand me  correctly,  their  own  flesh,  driven 
to  a  state  of  delirium  by  hunger. 

In  the  Potma  Camp  No.  10  I  aw  a  pris- 
oner, Nikolai  Shcherbakov,  cut  off  his  own 
ears  and  throw  them  Into  the  face  of  the 
camp  officer.  When  I  asked  him  later  why 
he  did  it,  he  answered:  "When  I  am  free 
some  day,  I'll  tell  them  of  the  horrors  of 
our  life  here,  and  they  may  not  believe  me. 
So  I'll  show  them  my  earless  head  and 
the  Inscription  tatooed  on  my  forehead: 
'Slave  of  Communism.'  That  should  con- 
vince them!" 

The  brutality  and  Sadism  of  the  concen- 
tration camp  guards — to  which  I  will  refer 
later  In  my  testimony — partly  results  from 
the  KGB  Instructions.  But  In  part  It  Is  due 
to  the  Initiative  of  officers  and  soldiers  who 
have  been  completely  dehumanized  by  their 
work.  When  you  see  a  guard  crushlne  f  ■ 
skull  of  a  dead  prisoner  or  plunging  a  red- 
hot  Iron  Into  a  corpse  to  ascertain  that  the 
man  Is  resaiy  dead,  then  he  Is  following 
Instructions.  But  when — as  I  have  seen  In 
In  the  wild  forest  near  Lake  Baykal — the 
KGB  soldiers  tie  a  naked  prisoner  to  a  tree 
and  leave  him  there  to  be  devoured  by 
swarms  of  poisonous  gnats,  they  act  on 
their  own  initiative,  because  the  govern- 
ment encourages  them  to  be  brutal  and  then 
occupation  has  dehumanized  them. 

When  the  prisoners  are  made  to  eat  rot- 
ten cabbage,  and  sleep  on  concrete  bunlcs 
in  cells  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  frost — 
these  are  Moscow  Instructions.  But  when 
the  guards  throw  the  corpses  of  detid  pris- 
oners out  on  the  snow  to  be  devoured  by 
wild  beasts  In  the  forest,  then  It  Is  the 
guards'  Initiative. 

All  these  awful  things  you  can  see  now. 
today,  in  the  thousands  of  concentration 
camps  and  prisons  of  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
the  people  In  the  Soviet  Union  resist,  they 
struggle,  they  are  not  broken.  They  refuse 
to  permit  the  communists  to  destroy  God's 
Image  In  their  souls,  to  corrupt  them  and 
turn   them   Into   beasts,   or   into   robots. 

Numerous  underground  groups  and  move- 
ments are  springing  up  all  over  the  Soviet 
Union.  Many  hundreds  of  freedom  fighters 
have  been  arrested,  and  sent  to  JaUs  and 
concentration  camps  for  up  to  15  years.  We 
must  remember  the  names  of  these  heroes: 

The  civil  rights  movement  in  the  Soviet 
Union  goes  back  to  before  the  Hungarian 
revolution  of  1956.  Among  the  early  heroes  of 
this  resistance.  I  note  particularly  the  names 
of  Eduard  Kouznetsov,  Uya  Bokshteln,  Igor 
Avdeev,  Viktor  Khaustov,  and  Yuri  Osipov. 
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They  began  their  resistance  with  the  pub- 
lic readings  of  poetry  in  Mayakowsky  Square. 
First  they  read  the  poenu  of  Mayakowsky. 
Then  they  began  to  read  some  of  their  own 
poetry  that  contained  criticisms  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  Then  Bokshteln  one  day 
climbed  up  on  the  statue  of  Mayakowsky 
and  delivered  a  passionate  oration  against 
Soviet  tyranny.  A  battle  ensued  with  the 
secret  police,  and  scores  of  those  who  took 
part  In  the  demonstration  were  arrested  and 
Imprisoned. 

Since  that  time  there  have  been  many 
similar  public  protests  In  the  Soviet  Union- 
some  of  them  Inspired  by  the  suppression  of 
the  Hungarian  Revolution,  some  of  them 
Inspired  by  the  desire  for  more  freedom  and 
hatred  of  the  regime  of  oppression,  some  of 
them  inspired  at  least  In  part  by  the  recur- 
ring food  shortages.  In  every  case  the  answer 
of  the  regime  has  been  more  arrests  and 
more  repression.  Over  the  past  16  or  17  years 
In  the  Soviet  Union  there  have  been  riots 
and  even  major  clashes  in  a  whole  series  of 
Soviet  cities.  Including  Ryazan.  Tlmyr  Tau, 
Krasnodar.  Vladivostok,  and  Novocherkask. 
Only  half  a  year  ago  there  was  a  major  riot 
In  which  many  people  were  killed  In  the 
city  of  Dnleprodzherzlnsk,  on  the  river 
Dnieper. 

Intellectuals  like  Galanskov  and  Glnzburg  p* 
tried  during  this  period  to  publish  an  un- 
derground magazine.  The  Samlzdat  move- 
ment became  nationwide — thousands  of  peo- 
pie  participating  In  the  laborious  copying  of 
documents  of  oppoeltion.  The  Chronicle  of 
Current  Events,  chief  of  the  Samlzdat  pub- 
lications, began  to  come  out  on  a  regular 
basis — and  despite  frantic  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  regime  It  continues  to  come  out 
until  this  day.  A  Jewish  underground  chon- 
Icle,  Exodus,  also  began  to  appear  on  a  reg- 
ular basis.  Entire  books,  like  Marchenko's 
"My  Testimony,"  were  circulated  in  Samlz- 
dat form. 

There  were  many  casualties  In  this  un- 
relenting battle  for  freedom — men  and  wom- 
en whose  names  are  justly  honored  through- 
out the  world.  Among  the  best  known  of 
these  martyrs  for  freedom  were  Slnyavsky 
and  Daniel.  Pavl  Lltvinov,  General  Grigo- 
renko,  Anatoli  MarcbenJto,  Victor  Krasnov 
and  Victor  Felnberg.  All  of  these  men  are 
still  In  prison. 

I  would  like  to  pay  specUl  tribute  here  to 
two  young  men  who  have  paid  an  Incredibly 
high  price  for  their  defiance  of  the  Soviet 
regime — Pyotr  Yaklr,  the  son  of  a  Jewish 
General  who  was  executed  by  Stalin,  and 
Yuri  Shoukhevlch.  the  son  of  a  Ukrainian 
Insurgent  General  who  was  also  executed  by 
Stalin.  Both  of  these,  remarkably  enough, 
were  first  sent  to  the  concentration  camps 
at  the  age  of  14  as  sons  of  the  "enemies  of 
the  people";  both  were  released  after  serv- 
ing 20  years;  both  resumedjihe  battle  for 
freedom  immediately  on  tb(B  release.  And 
both  are  now  back  in  prison.  ^ 

I  must  also  say  a  few  words  about  Vladimir 
Bukovsky.  He  was  one  of  the  initiators  of 
the  Russian  democratic  opposition.  Out  of 
30  years  of  his  life,  9  were  spent  in  psychiatric 
prisons  and  concentration  camps.  In  January 
1972  he  was  sentenced  to  a  total  of  12  years 
for  having  sent  to  the  West  a  collection  of 
documents  concerning  the  confinement  of 
healthy  dissenters  to  special  psychiatric  in- 
stitutions. These  documents  together  with 
other  materials  were  released  by  this  Sub- 
committee on  December  4,  1972. 

Igor  Ogurtsov,  Mikhail  Sado,  Yevgenl 
Vagin,  and  Boris  Averochkln,  leaders  of  the 
All-Russian  Soclal-Chrlstlan  Union  for  the 
Liberation  of  the  People,  and  some  sixty  of 
their  followers  were  arrested  in  Leningrad, 
Tomsk.  Irkutsk,  Petrozavodsk,  and  other 
cities,  because  their  patriotic  appeal  for  the 
revival  of  Russia's  spiritual  and  religious 
values  did  not  fit  into  the  pattern  of  the 
Communist-sponsored  policy  of  "Russlfica- 
tlon." 
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Also  arrested  during  "71  and  '72  were 
Vyacheslav  Chemovll.  Valentin  Moroz,  Ivan 
Dzyuba,  Svyatoslav  Karavansky  and  scores 
and  scores  of  other  Ukrainian  nationalists 
who  resisted  the  rulthless  "Russlflcatlon" 
campaign  unleashed  by  the  Kremlin  leaders 
who  want  to  divide  and  rule.  When  riots 
broke  out  In  Novocheskask  and  Dneprodzer- 
zhlnsk  the  Communists  suppressed  It  with 
the  hands  of  the  Uzbeks — but  In  Tashkent 
they  used  Ukrainians  to  crush  the  rioting 
Uzbeks. 

Victor  Kalnlnsh,  Juozas  Zdebkis,  Willi 
Saarte  and  many  Latvian,  Lithuanian,  and 
Estonian  patriots  strove  for  the  Independence 
of  their  nations.  RoUan  Kadyev,  Reshat 
Balramov  and  other  Crimean  Tartars  who  de- 
manded the  right  for  their  people  to  return 
to  their  native  land.  More  than  500,000 
Crimean  Tartars  were  deported  to  Siberia  at 
Stalin's  orders  and  are  still  denied  the  right 
to  return  home  by  the  present  government. 

Navy  Captain  Gennady  Gavrllov  and 
scores  of  his  friends  were  arrested  in  Lenin- 
grad, Moscow,  Tallin,  Riga,  Baku,  Perm,  and 
Khabarovsk  in  connection  with  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Baltic  Fleet  officers.  These  are 
just  a  few  examples. 

It  Is  with  pride  that  I  come  now  to  the 
struggle  of  the  Jewish  people.  In  Novem- 
ber 1972  Grlsha  Berman  went  to  the  draft 
board  In  Odessa  and  declared  that  he  re- 
fused to  serve  In  the  Red  Army  because  In 
his  heart  he  felt  himself  a  citizen  of  Israel. 
He  got  a  three  year  sentence.  A  three  year 
sentence  wsa  also  imposed  on  Vladimir 
Markman  Just  for  a  few  telephone  conversa- 
tions with  friends  In  Israel.  But  all  this  does 
not  Intimidate  the  Soviet  Jews.  I  wish  to 
mention  here  the  names  of  such  heroes  as 
Eduard  Kuznetsov,  Silva  Zalmanson,  Ana- 
toli Altman,  and  their  friends  who  tried  to 
fly  secretly  to  Israel  because  the  government 
of  tyrants  stubbornly  refxised  to  permit  them 
to  emigrate  legally.  Today  they  languish  In 
the  Potma  concentration  camp  No.  10 — the 
most  horrible  of  all  In  the  Soviet  Union — 
locked  up  for  15  years. 

And  now  let  me  voice  a  note  of  warning. 
The  cancer  of  Communism  has  now  spread 
over  half  of  Europe,  China,  Cuba,  and  parts 
of  Africa.  The  Communists  try  to  destroy 
your  society  with  the  help  of  all  those  radi- 
cal groups.  They  deceive  your  you^h  with 
propaganda;  they  try  to  demoralize  you  so 
that  they  can  seize  power  In  your  country. 
And  don't  think  that  I  am  spreading  panic. 
Remember  that  there  was  a  time  when  there 
was  no  Communism  In  Eastern  Etirope  or  In 
Cuba,  and  the  red  flags  were  not  exposed  so 
boldly  In  France  and  Italy.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  Communists  try  to  eradicate  all  dis- 
sidents, all  democratic  elements.  They  lock 
people  up  only  because  they  dare  to  think. 
All  this  spells  danger  to  you:  The  more  they 
consolidate  their  power  Internally,  the 
greater  is  the  threat  to  the  free  countries. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  am  here  today. 
I  want  to  remind  you  of  our  responsibility 
to  those  who  are  oppressed.  They  need  our 
help.  How  can  we  help  them?  We  can  help 
them  In  two  way;  flrst,  by  exposing  the  facts 
and  second,  by  voicing  our  Indignation. 

In  helping  them  we  shall  also  be  helping 
ourselves. 


RESCUE  WORK  AND  FEDERAL 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  rescue 
work  is  one  of  the  most  worthy  of  proj- 
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ects,  if  only  because  it  deals  with  what 
is  most  precious  to  each  of  us — life  itself, 
and  safety. 

The  welfare  of  a  community  cannot 
but  be  greatly  improved  by  the  dedica- 
tion and  good  works  of  a  group  which 
acts  as  an  emergency  rescue  squad.  It 
is  indeed  a  wonderful  feeling  one  gets  to 
know  that  there  are  individuals  who  will 
take  the  time  and  make  the  effort  to  act 
as  savers  whenever  and  wherever  possi- 
ble. 

I  must  first  of  all  commend  you  on  the 
work  which  you  have  done,  and  thank 
you  on  behalf  of  this  community  for  the 
volunteer  work  which  you  are  perform- 
ing. Certainly  no  one,  even  In  jest,  could 
say  that  individuals  in  this  business  of 
providing  supplemental  volimtary  emer- 
gency services  for  the  money. 

NEED  FOR   CMERGENCT   CAKE 

One  of  the  common  problems  con- 
fronting most  local  communities  is  ade- 
quate emergency  care  in  situations  in- 
volving victims  of  automobile  accidents, 
heart  attacks,  shootings  and  other  mala- 
dies. These  every  day  occurrences,  de- 
pending on  the  area,  can  spell  disaster  if 
prompt,  adequate  services  are  not  avail- 
able. 

During  this  last  Congress,  I  began 
looking  into  this  whole  area,  and  after 
some  investigation  concluded  that,  un- 
fortunately, available  emergency  services 
are  quite  disproportionate,  depending  on 
the  community  which  you  are  in. 

Oftentimes  the  difference  between 
the  life  and  death  of  a  person  is  deter- 
mined on  whether  or  not  there  is  avail- 
able prompt,  professional  ambulance 
care,  for  example,  or  in  the  availability 
of  good  services  in  the  hospital  emer- 
gency room.  And,  it  depends  on  whether 
the  assistance  available  is  trained  to 
meet  the  emergency  at  hand. 

NEED    FOR    FEDERAL    LEGISLATION 

After  studying  the  differences  between 
the  services  available  from  State  to  State, 
or  even  from  city  to  city,  I  concluded 
that  not  only  was  emergency  medical 
assistance  quite  diverse  in  its  quality, 
but  it  was  almost  nonexistent  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  Running  an  ambu- 
lance service  is  certainly  not  a  lucrative 
business,  and  much  less  so  when  all  the 
necessary  equipment  is  Included  which 
will  make  the  difference  to  the  patient. 
As  a  result,  some  communities  have  no 
more  than  a  "taxi"  service,  if  that. 

Medical  authorities  estimate  that  ap- 
proximately 60,000  deaths  a  year  can  be 
eliminated  if  wider  use  is  made  of  new 
techniques  and  equipment.  Right  now 
victims  must  wait  about  4  hours,  on  a 
national  average,  before  receiving  expert 
care.  The  big  drive  is  to  reduce  this 
delay. 

Jacksonville  ambulance  service  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  is  being 
used  as  a  model  to  improve  other  com- 
munities. It  consists  of  63  experienced 
firemen  who  volunteered  for  duty.  They 
receive  50  hours  of  flrst  aid  training  and 
100  hours  of  hospital  training.  Two-way 
radios,  electro-cardiograph — EKG — ma- 
chines, telemetry  systems  and  defibrilla- 
tors are  being  used. 
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Using  an  EKG  machine  to  measure 
heartbeats,  with  a  telemetry  system,  the 
highly  skilled,  well-trained  ambulance 
attendant  can  follow  the  doctors  instruc- 
tions on  the  way  to  the  hospital  and  keep 
the  patient  alive.  And  fibrillation — a  wild 
shuddering  of  the  heart  which  prevents 
it  from  pumping  blood — can  be  stopped 
by  administering  an  electrical  shock. 
When  state  law  permits  this  type  of 
"paramedical"  duties,  we  have  found  that 
the  results  have  been  very  good. 

As  a  result  of  comparing  what  is  avail- 
able in  the  way  of  emergency  assistance 
across  the  coutry,  some  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  concluded  that  there  must  be  some 
kind  of  national  assistance  and  stand- 
ards established.  Driven  by  the  results 
of  the  Jacksonville  services,  we  were 
hopeful  that  perhaps  this  type  of  service 
could  be  the  rule,  rather  than  the 
exception. 

I,  therefore,  am  sponsoring  once  again 
the  Emergency  Medical  Services  Act. 
During  the  last  Congress  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
passed  a  similar  bill,  but  it  was  never 
sent  to  the  President  for  signature  since 
the  Senate  bill  included  many  other  pro- 
grams which  the  House  committee  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  study.  As  a 
result,  a  conference  committer  was  never 
appointed  to  resolve  the  differences.  But 
I  feel  sure  that  this  issue  will  be  com- 
ing up  again  in  this  Congress  for  action. 

SPECIFIC   raOVISIONS    OF   THE    BILL EMERGENCY 

MEDICAL   SERVICES   ACT 

The  bill  would  centralize  responsibility 
for  Federal  Government  support  of  local 
ambulance  crops  and  emergency  receiv- 
ing faculties  under  HEW  in  an  Emer- 
gency Medical  Services  Administration. 
The  act  would  provide  for  minimum  na- 
tional standards,  and  provide  for  Federal 
assistance.  Licensing  would  be  required 
of  drivers,  attendants,  as  well  as  of  the 
service  itself.  Ambulance  vehicles  and 
equipment  would  have  to  meet  standards 
and  inspections,  and  adequate  liabihty 
insurance  would  be  required  to  cover 
ambulance  operations.  In  short,  emer- 
gency medical  care  would  be  regulated 
and  assistance  provided  to  provide  for 
top-quality  emergency  services. 

Financial  assistance  would  be  made    - 
available  to  the  local  and  regional  com-    » 
munlties    through    the    States    which    i 
qualify,  according  to  need.  To  qualify  the"-'^ 
States  would  have  to  establish  a  fully 
comprehensive  ambulance  program  for  a 
year,  to  assist  local  communities.  Federal 
assistance  would  be  available  for  the  de- 
velopment   and    operation    of    existing 
ambulance    services,    and    in    addition, 
grants  would  be  available  on  a  matching 
basis — 50-50 — for  the  initial  purchase  of 
ambulance     equipment,     vehicles,     and 
communications  system. 

REVENUE    SHARING    AND    POSSIBLE    PROGRAM    FOR 
LOCAL   AMBT7LANCE   SERVICE 

The  Congress  enacted  legislation  last 
year  Icnown  as  the  revenue  sharing  bill. 
Public  Law  92-512,  which  provides  fiscal 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Among  the  priority  expenditures 
listed  Is  one  for  "public  safety,"  includ- 
ing law  enforcement,  fire  protection,  and 
biiilding  code  enforcement. 
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HON.  WIUIAM  F.  WALSH 

or  Nxw  Toax 
T^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  7,  1973 

]«r.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
sfK  nse  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
danage  caused  by  Hurricane  Agnes  has 
sai  ed  many  communities  from  extinc- 
tio  1.  The  rapid  reaction  of  the  Depart- 
mc  at  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
mcat,  the  Small  Business  Adminlstra- 
tio  1.  and  many  other  Federal  and  State 
ag'  ncles  wa&  an  example  of  the  capacity 
of  jovemment  to  meet  a  crisis  of  great 
pn  portions. 

]  tut  in  the  aftermath  of  Hiirricane 
Ag  les,  many  long  range  problems  re- 
ms  in.  It  is  my  good  fortune  to  represent 
th«  Finger  Lakes  area  of  New  York 
Sti  te.  Some  of  the  most  fertile  and  pro- 
dui  tlve  agricultural  lands  are  located 
wit  lin  this  area. 

1  lany  of  the  farmers  have  been  meet- 
ing recently  to  discuss  their  financial 
plil  ht  as  a  result  of  the  damage  caused 
rlurricane  Agnes.  The  problems  of  the 
have  received  considerable  cov- 
by  the  local  news  media, 
recent  article  in  the  Geneva  Times 
outlined  the  impact  of  Hurricsme  Agnes 
;he  agricultural  production  in  several 
coiiities  In  the  Finger  Lakes  area.  It 
the  tremendous  need  for  the 
to  continue  its  examination  of 
its  disaster  relief  programs.  The  flood- 
waters  have  subsided,  but  the  problems 
ha\  e  not.  The  article  follows : 

[Pn  m  the  Geneva  (N.Y.)  Times,  Jan.  5,  1973] 
Flo  ids'b    Immxasttbabix    Losses    DAUPENiNa 
Pi  aiczRs'    SpnuTs — CamcAi,    Point    Con- 
tents  PiNGKK   Lakes   Pajuckss 

(By  Karen  Stone) 

"the   situation   of   dairy   fanners    In    the 

Pln^r    Lakes    area    Is    reaching    a    critical 

"  read  a  recent  report  from  Coopera- 

Extenslon  Dairy  Specialist  Jesse  B.  Han- 

of  the  Seneca  Farm  and  Home  Center  In 

Wat^loo.  Production  In  the  New  York-New 

milk  shed  has  decreased  steadily  for 

last  three  months,  he  reported,  and  the 

Is  projected  to  continue, 
m  discouraged  and  I  know  a  lot  of  them 
)  are  getting  discouraged.  The  losses 
3e  tremendous  and  are  Immeasurable  at 
iresent  time."  said  Avery  Arnold,  cooper- 
extension  Held  crops  specialist  for  the 
fouifcounty  area  of  Ontario,  Seneca,  Wayne 
and  Yatee. 


far  ners) 


1  here's 


s  no  question  that  (area  farmer's) 
will  be  down.  The  greatest  Impact 
probably  be  during  this  winter  feeding 
in.  The  quality  and  quantity  of  rough- 
;  eed  is  down,  and  If  farmers  are  forced  to 
feed,  and  many  will  be.  they're  going  to 
to  pay  prices  that  are  way  out  of  line — 
than  they  can  Justify,"  said  Larry  Davis, 
(ratlve  Farm  Business  specialist  for  dairy 
Iveatock  In  the  four-county  area,  whose 
Is  In  Canadalgua. 

these    three    agricultural    specialists 

.  Plnger  Lakes  area  farmers  experienced 

sms  In  1973  which   began  with  Hvirrl- 

Agnes  water  damage  last  summer  and 

farmers  and  agricultural  officials  expect 

18  to  continue  Into  spring. 

and  cropland  losses  In  the  area  r«- 

_  from  the  June  flooding  and  ensuing 

1  weather  as  estimated  by  Cooperative  Kx- 

and  Agricultural  Stabilization  and 

Service  offices  In  each  of  the 
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counties  have  been  put  at  over  $23.5  million 
thus  far. 

According  to  counties,  the  estimated  dam- 
ages have  been  estimated  at:  $8,942,200  In 
Ontario  County;  $7,765,000  In  Wayne;  $4,600,- 
000  In  Yates;  and  $2,257,500  in  Seneca,  a  total 
of  $23,564,500  In  the  four-county  area. 

When  Hvirrlcane  Agnes  first  hit  last  sum- 
mer, area  farmers  suffered  serious  land  flood- 
ing and  crop  damagfe.  Since  then,  heavy  rains 
through  the  faU  ptevented  harvesting  and 
fall  planting  of  many  of  the  crops. 

The  Impact  of  present  and  future  dam- 
age win  depend  on  the  weather,  agricultural- 
ists say. 

Throughout  the  area,  some  crops,  espe- 
cially corn,  still  are  out  in  the  fields  await- 
ing harvesting.  In  Seneca  County,  ASCS  di- 
rector George  Uczman  estimated  that  30  per 
cent  of  the  com  crop  In  the  county  Is  still 
out  In  the  fields. 

"If  the  ground  would  freeze,  maybe  they 
could  get  some  of  it.''  Utzman  said.  "But  it's 
Just  been  too  warm  and  wet." 

During  much  of  the  fall,  the  ground  has 
been  too  wet  for  farm  machinery  to  harvest 
crops.  "Even  with  the  best  eauipment,  many 
farmers  have  not  been  able  "to  get  Into  the 
fields.  Where  some  have,  the  ground  has 
been  damaged.  The  heavy  machinery  travel- 
ing over  the  mud  causes  the  ground  to 
clump.  It  causes  soil  and  field  damage.  '  ex- 
plained Wayne  County  cooperative  extension 
specialist  Arnold. 

"I  regret  to  say  that  even  at  this  stage,  it 
looks  like  this  will  affect  the  spring  season. 
It's  almost  sure  to  affect  the  early  planting 
of  oats,"  said  Arnold. 

"The  water  table  is  high  now  and  any 
more  rain  or  a  wet  spring  will  make  the 
ground  too  wet  to  plant  then.  The  corn 
that's  left  in  the  fields  under  snow  will  have 
to  be  taken  care  of  in  the  spring.  Well  be 
behind  to  start  with,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
a  late  spring  season."  Arnold  continued. 

In  Yates  County  and  the  southern  end  of 
Seneca  County,  excessive  rain  affected  the 
grape  crops  when  most  varieties  were  In 
early  to  full  bloom. 

"Many  growers  were  affected  by  vine  dam- 
age due  to  the  high  winds  which  have  been 
associated  with  the  storms  that  hit  our  area," 
said  Joseph  Donahoe,  of  Penn  Yan,  Yates 
County  Agricultural  agent. 

"Since  the  storms,"  he  said,  "we  found 
fungus  diseases  have  been  serious  in  certain 
grape  varieties  which  is  also  associated  with 
adverse  weather  conditions." 

Yates  County  ASCS  Executive  Director 
Olen  J.  Sharron  reported  that  out  of  69 
vineyard  owners  who  hold  federal  crop  in- 
surance, 50  have  applied  for  losses  this  year 
on  their  Insurance. 

"The  claims  filed  could  amount  to  roughly 
$100,000  m  indemnity,"  he  said.  "This  rep- 
resents quite  a  loss  to  the  county,  and  this 
Is  only  the  people  who  decided  to  sign  up 
for  the  Insurance." 

In  Wayne  County,  fruit  growers  suffered 
losses  because  of  the  wet  planting  and  har- 
vesting conditions. 

In  the  muckland  areas  there,  which  were 
covered  by  four  to  five  feet  of  flood  water 
last  summer,  damage  there  alone  has  been 
listed  by  the  County  Agricultural  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  Service  office  at 
$6,215,000. 

Eight  Wayne  County  farmers,  headed  by 
Anthony  Recckio.  formed  an  association  to 
work  together  in  the  rebuilding  of  dikes 
along  the  Barge  Canal  which  overflowed  onto 
the  muckland  areas.  Reconstruction  of  dike 
areas  Is  now  underv/ay. 

Through  the  Joint  efforts  of  the  farmers' 
association.  Wayne  County  ASCS  Director 
Charles  Coetello  and  Savannah  Supervisor 
Donald  Colvln.  federal  loans  were  secured  to 
partially  cover  the  costs  of  rebuilding  the 
dikes  along  the  canal,  digging  ditches  along 
Rt.  31,  and  diverting  water  into  May's  Point. 
Recckio  has  estimated   that   the   farmers 
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will  not  recover  from  the  damage  for  years 
and  that  they  wUl  be  paying  back  the  loans 
for  about  ten  years. 

Area  dairy  farmers'  problems  are  related  to 
the  poor  harvesting  season  too.  According  to 
dairy  specialist  Hannan,  many  dairy  area 
farms  do  not  have  adequate  roughage  sup- 
plies In  their  barns  or  silos  for  winter.  What 
they  do  have,  he  said,  Is  of  poor  quality  and 
does  not  produce  adequate  milk  production 

Also,  farmers  were  not  able  to  harvest  their 
corn  because  of  wetness,  and  some  did  not 
even  harvest  their  corn  for  silage,  he  noted. 

One  40-cow  dairy  farmer,  Hannan  re- 
ported, estimated  that  his  gross  income  was 
down  $5,000  so  far  this  year.  "This  would 
be  close  to  his  labor  Income  for  the  year  " 
Hannan  said. 

One  of  the  main  problems,  Hannan  said 
was  that  Agnes  hit  during  the  haying  season 
this  spring.  Much  of  the  hay  was  of  lower 
quality  because  of  water  damage,  he  said, 
and  because  many  farmers  had  to  cut  their 
hay  late,  the  digestlbUity  and  protein  con- 
tent of  the  hay  was  down.  An  additional 
problem  which  arises  from  this  situation, 
Hannon  pointed  out,  Is  that  cows'  dally  in- 
take is  lowered  considerably  because  they  do 
not  eat  as  much  of  this  poor  quality  hay. 

"Many  farmers  thought  they  would  make 
this  up  In  good  quality  corn  silage,  but  when 
it  came  time  to  harvest  corn,  because  of  late 
planting,  much  of  the  corn  wasn't  mature. 
Corn  that  Is  not  mature  contains  more 
moisture  and  the  cow  has  to  eat  more  to 
get  the  same  amount  of  nutrients  that 
they  would  get  from  a  lower  moisture  con- 
tent silage,"  he  explained. 

Hannan  said  mUk  production  in  the  New 

York,  New  Jersey  mUkshed  was  down  4.5  per 

cent  in  September,  8.5  per  cent  In  October, 

and  ten  per  cent  In  November. 

The  trend  Is  expected  to  continue,  he  said. 


MISS  MARIE  NEU 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIOAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  7,  1973 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
recognize  a  great  honor  bestowed  re- 
cently upon  one  of  my  constituents. 

Miss  Marie  Neu,  17,  of  WeaUand.  was 
crowned  January  27  as  Sllchigan's 
Junior  Miss  of  1973.  Marie,  the^aughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norbert  Neu,  32020 
Sandra  Lane,  was  chosen  in  competition 
with  22  other  lovely  young  ladies  from 
throughout  Michigan.  She  will  now  rep- 
resent Michigan  this  spring  in  the  na- 
tional competition  at  Mobile,  Ala. 

A  senior  at  Rosary  High  School,  in 
Detroit,  Miss  Neu  plans  to  attend  East- 
em  Michigan  University  next  September, 
and  intends  to  major  in  drama  and 
music. 

Miss  Neu  has  been  interested  in  both 
music  and  drama  for  several  years.  She 
has  participated  in  musical  groups  at 
Rosary  High,  and  earlier  at  the  St. 
Bemadine  of  Siena  School.  For  her  entry 
in  the  talent  section  of  the  competition, 
she  sang  "Mira"  from  the  musical 
'Carnival." 

Another  of  her  hobbies  is  swimming, 
a  sport  in  which  she  has  also  shown 
great  talent.  She  and  her  sister,  Susan, 
have  competed  for  several  years  in  syn- 
chronized swimming  with  the  Garden 
City  parks  and  recreation  team.  Swim- 
ming competition  has  enabled  her  to 
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travel  to  California,  Texas,  Florida,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  and  Ohio. 

Swimming  has  helped  her  maintain 
her  physical  fitness,  and  the  extensive 
traveling  has  enabled  her  to  develop 
self-confidence  and  poise— all  important 
elements  in  the  junior  miss  judging. 

Miss  Neu  gave  a  fine  insight  into  her 
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personality  when  she  replied  to  a  ques- 
tion about  her  ambition  in  life. 

I  think  my  primary  goal  or  ambition  is 
to  find  the  meaning  of  my  life.  I  wont  to 
help  people  through  whatever  I  decide  to 
do,  and  to  realize  the  reason  for  my  exist- 
ence on  earth,  no  matter  how  large  or  small 
that  reason  might  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  offer  my  public 


congratulations  to  this  outstanding 
young  lady  on  the  great  honor  she  has 
brought  to  herself,  her  family,  and  her 
community.  I  also  want  to  wish  her  well 
in  the  national  competition,  although 
whether  she  wins  or  not,  she  has  already 
established  herself  as  a  winner  in  the 
eyes  of  all  who  know  her. 


The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Hugh  Scott  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  oCfered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  whose  goodness  and 
mercy  has  followed  us  all  our  pilgrim 
days,  who  has  held  before  us  the  hope 
of  that  kingdom  whose  builder  and 
maker  Thou  art,  grant  that  this  day  the 
words  of  our  mouths  and  the  medita- 
tions of  our  hearts  may  be  acceptable  in 
Thy  sight.  Grant  to  Thy  servants  here 
grace  and  wisdom  to  think  clearly  and  to 
speak  wisely.  In  our  daUy  discourse  give 
us  the  magnanimity  to  contend  without 
being  contentious,  to  disagree  without 
bemg  disagreeable,  to  differ  without  be- 
mg  difficult.  And  when  we  finally  arrive 
at  the  truth  help  us  to  know  it  and  to 
act  on  it.  In  aU  things  keep  our  country 
under  the  rulership  of  Thy  Spirit 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemer's  name 
Amen. 
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Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  8,  1973,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  February  13,  1973,  re- 
ceived sundry  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  Febru- 
ary 13.  1973,  are  printed  at  the  end  of 
today's  Senate  proceedings. ) 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT   OF  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 

fif^*'^  ^'■°™  ^^^  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

ITie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PMSmENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Tr.  ,f '"Z^<«<'fo«.  D.C..  February  15,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate 

on  Official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Hugh  &o^ 

a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  t<^ 

Kn«.  ''''  ''y  °'  '""^  ^^"^  durtT'nS 

James  O.  Eabtiand, 

President  pro  tempore. 

t  Jf  ;?^°3T  °^  Pennsylvania  thereupon 
teSwre  *^  ^^"^  President  pro 

MESSAGES   FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
^'ECEIVED      DURING      ADJOURN- 

oSSoS^^^^"^  °^  ^^^^  ^^- 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  8, 1973.  the  Secretary 
or  the  Senate,  on  February  13.  1973  re- 
^'J!2  ^  "l^a^e  in  writing  from'  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
he  announced  that,  on  February  9  1973 
he  had  approved  and  signed  the"  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  59)  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and 
for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURNMENT- 
ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  8,  1973,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  February  8,  1973,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives : 

That  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signa- 
ture to  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  59)  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Subsequently,  on  February  8,  1973 
under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  February  8, 1973,  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  signed 
the  enrolled  joint  resolution. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed  a  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res  21  li 
designating  February  of  1973  as  Ameri- 
can History  Month,"  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res  211 1 
designating  February  of  1973  as  "Ameri- 
can History  Month."  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Piesident 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that,  on  February  8,  1973,  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  joint  resolutions : 

S.J.  Res.  37.  Joint  resolution  to  deslt^nate 
the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  In  Houston 
Tex.,  as  the  "Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Cen- 
ter"  in  honor  of  the  late  President;  and 

8J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  for 
other  purposes. 


VACATING  OF  ORDER  FOR  RECOG- 
NITION OF  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 
TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  todav  be  vacated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  HuD- 
DLESTON*.  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  SUBMIT- 
TED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  8,  1973,  Mr.  Eagleton 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
he  Welfare,  reported  favorably,  with 
amendments,  on  February  14.  1973  the 
.PA?.  ^°'  ^  strengthen  and  improve 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  submitted  a  report 
(No.  93-19)  thereon,  which  was  printed 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Thursday.  February  8,  1973.  be  dis- 
pensed with. 


THE  RETURNING  POW'S  FROM 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, It  was  notable  that  the  returning 
prisoners  of  war  stressed  their  conviction 
that  they  had  been  a  part  of  an  enter- 
prise which  had  ended  with  peace  with 
honor.  A  number  of  them  thanked  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  thought  it  interesting  that  not  one 
of  them  said:  "Thank  you.  Jane  Fonda  " 

Not  one  of  them  said:  "Thank  you 
Olof  Palme." 

Not  one  of  them  said:  "Thank  you 
Dr.  Benjamin  Spock." 

Not  one  of  them  said  thank  you  to  the 
militants  or  the  dissidents. 

Not  one  of  them  said  thank  you  to 
the  extreme  left. 

They  knew  what  had  happened.  They 
knew  what  they  were  there  for.  They 
knew.  They  knew  how  they  came  to  be 
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hone.  When  the  captain  expressed  his 
thanks  at  his  great  relief  to  be  coming 
hone  and  at  his  freedom,  he  ended  his 
remarks  by  saying  in  an  emotion- filled 
voice,  "God  bless  America." 

suppose  they  had  not  told  him  what 
minor  groups  of  very  loud  dlssi- 
det^ts  at  home  had  been  saying.  They 
not  told  him  that  America  was  "rot- 
to  the  core."  They  had  not  told  him 
Nation  is   going   downhill   fast." 
had  not  told  him  of  the  "shame"  of 
,.  They  had  not  told  him  how 
the  country  was. 
.  Mr.  President,  they  will  hear  about 
ijow,  but  they  will  not  believe  it,  and 
her  will  the  other  prisoners  of  war 
retiming  home.  Because  it  is  not  true, 
was  good  that  the  captain  said,  with 
in  his  voice,  "God  bless  America." 
vas  good  that  he  meant  it.  It  was 

that  he  spoke  for  the  others, 
hope  that  now,  those  people  whose 
in  public  life  seemed  to  depend  on 
derbgating  their  country  will  quiet  down. 
I  h  )pe  they  will  take  their  cues  from  the 
returning  prisoners  of  war.  I  hope  they 
learn  from  the  realities  which  the 
of  war  faced  and  which  they 
when  they  got  off  the  plane; 
naively,  that  there  Is  a  goodness  in  Amer- 
that  there  is  a  rightness  in  America, 
there  is  a  fineness  in  America;  that 
with  tender  loving  care,  have  received 
our  own,  have  received  them  back 
peace,  have  received  them  back  in 
hoiior,  and  have  not  tarnished  that  honor 
which  they  suffered  and  for  which 
sacrificed. 
jio — we  as  a  country  have  done  that 
which  seemed  to  us  just  and  right  and 
to  be  done, 
have  done  it  notwithstanding  the 
in  our  hearts  and  notwithstanding 
sadness  at  the  terrible  course  of  the 
in  its  dread  arbitrament  between 
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asked  them  to  do  their  duty,  and 
thetr  did  it.  When  they  returned,  they 
reti  imed  erect,  sturdy,  and  proud. 

They  said  it,  and  when  they  said  it. 
Mr]  President,  they  said  it  for  us  as  well. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

T|he  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hud- 
dle ston).  Under  the  previous  order  the 
disi  inguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
gin a  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  is  now  recog- 
nizi  id  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


DAVID  LAWRENCE 

ikr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Sunday  of  this  week,  America  lost  one 
of  i  ts  truly  great  journalists  when  David 
La\  Tence  died. 

Ii  1954,  Time  magazine  headlined  a 
sto:y  on  Mr.  Lawrence  with  the  words 
Tliunder  on  the  Right."  But  that  was 
hai  dly  an  apt  description  of  this  journal- 
ist, a  man  committed  above  all  else  to  the 
f re<  I  flow  of  information  and  to  the  use  of 
the  mass  media  to  educate,  as  well  as  in- 
for:  n,  the  electorate. 

li  [r.  Lawrence  was,  if  he  must  be 
pigi  onholed  into  a  single  category,  a 
corservative — although  his  self-descrip- 
ti«i  of  a  "conservative-liberal"  is  per- 
hai  8  more  appropriate.  Although  he  sup- 


ported every  Republican  presidential 
candidate  since  1932,  he  was  a  registered 
Democrat.  Although  isolationists  often 
heaped  praise  on  his  writings,  he  was 
himself  an  internationalist,  committed 
to  President  Wilson's  "New  Freedoms" 
and  a  supporter  of  both  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  United  Nations. 
A  friend  once  said  of  Mr.  Lawrence: 
No  matter  In  which  direction  the  tide  may 
choose  to  flow,  Dave  Is  more  inclined  to  buck 
It  than  float  with  It. 

That  ability  to  buck  the  tide  made  him 
a  valuable  gatekeeper  in  his  chosen  pro- 
fession. And  the  thoughtfuJness  in  buck- 
ing the  tide  made  him  one  of  the  most 
respected  columnists  and  publishers  in 
America. 

His  personal  life  was  also  one  that 
earned  him  great  respect.  As  his  maga- 
zine, U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  and 
other  biisiness  enterprises  became  suc- 
cessful, he  gave  his  employees  an  op- 
portunity to  buy  them.  He  even  gave 
away  the  last  of  his  major  possessions,  a 
639.8-acre  farm  in  Fairfax  County,  Va., 
which  he  turned  over  to  the  coimty  as  a 
park  area. 

In  writing  of  that  magnanimous  ges- 
ture, the  Washington  Post  said: 

David  Lawrence  came  Into  this  world 
with  very  little,  and  wants  to  go  out  the 
the  same  way. 

He  did  come  into  this  world  with  very 
little.  The  son  of  an  immigrant  tailor, 
he  worked  his  way  through  Princeton 
and  through  the  ranks  of  journalism 
until  he  got  to  the  very  top. 

But  when  you  add  up  all  his  accom- 
plishments— his  journalism  awards,  his 
countless  friends  and  admirers — it  is  fair 
to  say  that  he  left  this  world  with  much. 
And  he  left  much  more  behind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  published  in  the  February  13 
Washington  Evening  Star  and  Daily 
News,  and  an  editorial  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  February  14,  1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

David  Lawrence 

David  Lawrence,  who  died  Sunday  at  84, 
kept  busy  to  the  end.  No  one  at  The  Star- 
News,  and  probably  none  of  his  readers,  was 
surprised  that  his  usual  Monday  column  was 
already  In  the  ofQce  .But  he  did  surprise  us, 
for  all  that.  The  obituary  In  our  early  edi- 
tions yesterday  directed  readers  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence's "last  column"  on  that  day's  opposite- 
editorial  page.  And  then,  on  the  wire,  right  on 
time  as  usual,  came  what  Indeed  Is  his  last 
column,  written  a  few  hours  before  he  died. 
It  app>ears  in  Its  usual  spot  today — lucid, 
crisp.  Informative,  the  product  of  a  wise  and 
gentle  mind  which  never  stopped  asking  the 
right  questions. 

This  unflagging  attention  to  duty  was  In 
all  ways  typical  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  affairs,  the  publisher  of  a  major 
news  magazine  of  wide  circulation  and  Influ- 
ence. But,  after  his  family,  the  column  was 
always  Mr.  Lawrence's  first  love.  For  50  years 
It  appeared  In  this  newspaper — something 
like  13,000  times.  He  wrote  every  word  him- 
self. And  Invariably,  If  our  first  edition  con- 
tained a  typographical  error,  we  knew  that  if 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  In  town  he  would  be  on 
the  phone  before  the  Ink  was  dry,  gently 
making  sure  that  the  offense  had  been  noted 
by  someone,  and  that  everything  would  b« 
put  right  In  time  for  the  next  edition  of  the 
paper. 


He  wu  the  newsman  In  the  classic  mold. 
His  opinions  were  firm,  but  they  never  over- 
rode the  reporter's  Instinct  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  etory.  He  had  the  tenacity  of 
the  proverbial  bulldog  in  his  search  for  the 
facts,  but  withal  he  was  the  moet  forgiving 
and  kindest  of  men.  One  of  the  best  things 
that  can  be  said  about  the  profession  of 
Journalism  Is  that,  very  occasionally,  It  pro- 
duces a  David  Lawrence. 

DAvm  Lawxenck 

Throughout  a  career  that  spanned  more 
than  sixty  years  and  ended  only  with  his 
death,  David  Lawrence  was  one  of  the  na- 
tion's most  highly  respected  and  warmly  re- 
garded newspapermen,  and  It  is  as  such  that 
he  would  want  to  be  remembered. 

An  enterprising  and  energetic  reporter 
when  young,  he  became  a  world-famous  com- 
mentator and  Influential  magazine  editor, 
but  his  zest  for  the  day's  news  never  dimmed. 
He  hated  to  take  a  vacation;  at  home  as  well 
as  at  the  office  he  was  never  far  from  the 
friendly  clackety-clack  of  a  teletype  machine. 

As  some  young  liberals  do,  David  Lawrence 
grew  deeply  conservative  with  the  passing 
years.  But  readers  of  every  viewpoint  found 
that  though  they  might  disagree  with  him, 
they  could  always  respect  him  for  his  Intel- 
lectual seriousness,  lucid  prose,  vigorous  ad- 
vocacy and  total  honesty. 

Within  his  own  profession,  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  warmly  regarded  for  many  unpubllclzed 
acts  of  kindness  and  for  his  deep  personal 
consideration  for  bis  colleagues.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  him  that  he  sold  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report,  his  magazine,  and  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs,  his  specialized  news  service, 
to  his  employes.  As  a  publisher,  he  had  a 
businessman's  acumen  but  It  is  as  a  fellow 
craftsman  that  he  will  be  recalled  with  honor 
and  affection  by  his  coUeagues  in  the  pro- 
fession he  loved  so  well  and  served  so  long. 


NONHOSTILE  DEATHS 
IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Tuesday,  February  13,  I  wrote  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
urging  that  he  undertake  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  nonhostile  deaths  that  oc- 
curred in  Vietnam. 

These  deaths  are  particularly  disturb- 
ing, because  so  many  were  the  result  of 
drug  overdoses,  suicides,  and  homicides — 
including  the  brutal  acts  of  "fragging," 
by  which  one  American  kills  another 
through  the  use  of  a  fragmentation 
grenade. 

I  think  it  is  essential,  especially  now 
that  we  are  beginning  our  all-volunteer 
military  experiment,  that  we  probe  deep- 
ly into  the  causes  of  these  deaths — that 
we  determine  what  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams are  needed;  that  we  determine 
what  type  of  psychiatric  treatment  is 
needed;  and  that  we  determine  what 
kinds  of  screening  processes  are  needed 
to  keep  potential  murderers  out  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Richardson  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Febhuary  13,  1973. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon, 
Waihir^ton,  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Secbetakt:  The  tremendous  cost 
of  Vietnam  In  terms  of  human  lives  Is  a 
tragedy  with  which  our  country  must  always 
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live;  and  X  hope,  along  with  all  Americans, 
that  the  peace  achieved  there  proves  to  be 
both  lasting  and  honorable,  so  that  the  45,- 
941  Americans  killed  In  combat  will  not  have 
died  In  vain. 

However,  I  am  writing  to  you  now  in  refer- 
ence to  the  10,306  non-hostUe  deaths  suffered 
by  American  forces  between  January,  1961, 
and  February  3,  1973. 

For  the  past  several  years,  I  have  been 
Increasingly  disturbed  by  accounts  of  deaths 
caused  by  drug  overdoses,  self-inflicted 
wounds,  and  homicides.  The  Information  I 
have  at  hand,  which  Is  admittedly  incomplete, 
shows  that  drug-related  deaths  ran  approxi- 
mately 64  percent  higher  In  1971  than  they 
did  In  1970.  It  also  shows  that  209  incidents 
of  "fragging,"  the  practice  of  one  American 
killing  another  with  a  fragmentation  grenade, 
resulted  In  34  deaths  In  1971.  Overall,  from 
January  of  1961,  through  November  of  1972, 
2,229  American  servicemen  were  the  victims 
of  self-inflicted  wounds  and  homicides,  either 
Intentional  or  accidental.  An  additional  1.741 
servicemen  died  as  a  result  of  other  non- 
aircraft  and  non-vehicular  accidents,  or  as 
a  result  of  unknown  or  unreported  causes. 

The  special  tragedy  that  accompanies  these 
deaths  comes  with  the  feeling  that  they 
could  possibly  have  been  avoided — that  some- 
thing could  have  been  done  to  provide  treat- 
ment for  the  drug  addict;  that  psychiatric 
treatment  could  have  been  provided  those 
with  suicidal  tendencies;  or  that  better 
screening  processes  could  have  been  employed 
to  keep  potential  murderers  out  of  the  armed 
forces. 

I  believe  these  non-hostilevdeaths  take  on 
particular  significance  now  that  our  all-vol- 
unteer experiment  is  beginning.  These  deaths, 
coupled  with  the  recent  and  well-publicised 
breakdowns  of  discipline  in  our  armed  forces, 
do  not  bode  well  for  tlie  success  of  that 
experiment. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  you  undertake,  as 
soon  as  feasibly  possible,  a  complete  Investi- 
gation into  the  non-hostUe  deaths  that  oc- 
curred in  Vietnam,  especially  those  deaths 
currently  recorded  in  the  following  Defense 
Department  categories:  suicides,  accidental 
suicides,  homicides,  accidental  homicides, 
other  accidental  deaths,  other  deaths,  and 
deaths  by  unknown  or  unreported  causes. 

Such  an  investigation  could  determine 
whether  the  publicised  malaise  in  our  armed 
forces  Is  Just  symptomatic  of  Vietnam,  or  If 
It  is  something  of  a  more  terminal  nature. 
It  could  provide  all  of  us,  whether  in  the 
executive  or  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment, with  valuable  Information  as  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  all -volunteer  concept. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Byrd, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  17-category 
breakdown  of  10,289  nonhostile  deaths 
between  January  1961  and  December 
1972  that  was  provided  to  me  over  the 
telephone  by  the  Defense  Department  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  break- 
down was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Breakdown 

(Breakdown  of  the  10,289  American  serv- 
icemen who  died,  not  as  a  result  of  hostile 
action.  In  Vietnam  between  January  of  1961 
and  November  of  1972.) 

1.  As  a  result  of  aircraft  crashes  at  sea — 
303. 

2.  As  a  result  of  aircraft  crashes,  not  at 
sea— 2,758. 

3.  In  vehicular  accidents — 1,073. 

4.  Drowned  or  suffocated — 1,012. 

5.  As  a  resuU  of  burns — 147. 

6.  From  Illnesses  other  than  malaria  or 
hcDatitls — 477. 

CXIX 265— Part  4 


7.  Prom  malar  la — 117. 

8.  Prom  hepatitis — 22. 

9.  As  a  result  of  heart  attacks — 268. 

10.  As  a  result  of  strokes — 42. 

11.  Prom  self-inflicted  wounds — 377. 

12.  Prom         accidentally         self-inflicted 
wounds — 789. 

13.  Prom  homicides — 190. 

14.  From  accidental  homicides — 973. 

15.  As  a  result  of  other  accidents — 1,419. 

16.  From  other  causes — 277. 

17.  Prom  unknown  or  unreported  causes — 
45. 


THE  SEATO  MYTH 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
now  that  a  settlement  hsis  finally  been 
reached  in  Vietnam,  it  is  time  to  thor- 
oughly reexamine  America's  foreign 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  Primarily,  we 
must  make  certain  that  our  posture  in 
that  part  of  the  world  is  properly  in  tune 
with  American  foreign  policy  objectives. 
A  review  of  the  evolving  situation 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  America's  com- 
mitments imder  the  Southeast  Asia 
Collective  Defense  Treaty  has  reaf- 
firmed my  belief  that  SEATO  does  not 
effectively  serve  U.S.  objectives  and  does 
not  accurately  represent  current  Ameri- 
can interests  in  Southeast  Asia,  nor  the 
current  relationship  of  the  nations  in 
that  area.  We  should  terminate  our  in- 
volvement in  SEATO  or  drastically 
change  its  charter  to  make  it  clear  to 
all  that  we  will  not  be  the  region's  police- 
man— that  we  will  not  become  militarily 
involved  in  others'  internal  strife,  nor  in 
conflict  between  Asian  neighbors  where 
America's  vital  interests  are  not  directly 
involved. 

A  close  look  at  SEATO's  origins  and  the 
recent  history  of  the  region  will  demon- 
strate the  treaty's  shortcomings.  The 
treaty,  also  called  the  Manila  Pact,  states 
that  armed  attack  against  any  of  the 
signatory  or  protocol  parties  would  en- 
danger the  peace  and  safety  of  all.  The 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Australia,  France,  New  Zealand,  Pakis- 
tan, the  Philippines,  and  Thailand  there- 
fore agreed  that,  if  such  an  attack  oc- 
curred, each  xrould  "meet  the  common 
danger  in  accordance  with  its  constitu- 
tional processes."  This  established  onlj' 
an  ambiguous  commitment — a  somewhat 
transparent  bluff.  The  United  States 
added  an  understanding  to  the  pact,  stat- 
ing it  agreed  to  act  only  in  the  case  of 
Communist  armed  aggression.  The  eight 
signatory  nations  further  pledged  to 
"consult  immediately  in  order  to  agree  on 
the  measures  which  should  be  taken  for 
the  comimon  defense,"  if  any  of  the  par- 
ties were  threatened  in  a  form  other  thtin 
armed  attack — that  is,  in  cases  of  in- 
surgency and  subversion.  South  Vietnam, 
Laos,  and  Cambodia  were  added  as  pro- 
tocol states  to  the  Treaty. 

As  originally  conceived,  this  treaty  was 
to  form  the  basis  for  regional  mutual 
defense.  If  China  began  to  expand  into 
Southeast  Asia  by  military  aggression, 
the  SEATO  allies  were  to  unite  and 
strike  as  one.  If  the  tools  of  insurgency 
were  chosen  for  Communist  expansion, 
the  allies  were  to  quickly  plan  joint  ac- 
tions to  subdue  the  threat.  America's  pur- 
pose in  entering  the  Manila  Pact,  as  giv- 
en in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee report  at  the  time,  was  to  "pro- 


mote security  and  to  strengthen  the  fab- 
ric of  peace." 

When  the  treaty  was  signed  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1954,  the  French  defeat  at 
Dlenbienphu  was  still  fresh  in  everybody's 
mind,  the  Geneva  Agreements  had  just 
been  concluded,  and  the  Chinese  civil 
war.  the  Korean  war,  and  the  Philip- 
pine insurrection  were  all  recent  history. 
Communism  appeared  as  a  monolithic 
world  force,  especially  menacing  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Furthermore,  the  "dom- 
ino theory  "  was  firmly  held  by  many 
high  officials  of  this  period.  They  believed 
that  if  Vietnam  or  Laos  fell  to  com- 
munism, all  of  Indochina  would  come  un- 
der Communist  control,  and  that,  in 
turn,  all  of  Southeast  Asia  would  be 
threatened. 

Thus,  John  Foster  Dulles  created  a 
system  of  alliances  to  deter  Communist 
Chinese  probing  and  to  proliibit  the 
spread  of  communism.  To  contain  com- 
munism and  prevent  its  expansion  into 
Southeast  Asia,  a  bilatersd  defense  agree- 
ment was  signed  with  the  Philippines; 
a  tripartite  security  pact  was  made  be- 
tween the  United  States,  AustraUa  and 
New  Zealand — ANZUS — and  agreements 
providing  for  U.S.  military  aid  were  con- 
cluded with  Pakistan  and  Thailand.  Fi- 
nally SEATO  was  formed  to  tie  the  region 
together  and  involve  other  Western  al- 
lies. Proponents  of  the  treaty  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  Department  of  State  em- 
phasized that  America's  responsibility  in 
the  case  of  Communist  attack  would  be 
to  employ  Its  mobile  striking  forces  in  a 
coordinated  defensive  effort  with  forces 
from  the  other  SEATO  nations.  These 
Individuals  emphasized  that  the  United 
States  was  not  expected  to  fight  a  ground 
war  for  its  allies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  can  now  see  that  the  Southeast 
Asia  Collective  Defense  Treaty  was  large- 
ly based  on  misperceptions  and  on  con- 
ditions that  have  changed  over  the  last 
19  years.  Most  basically,  it  Is  now  appar- 
ent that  the  nations  making  up  SEATO 
held  few  vital  interests  in  common.  The 
French  had  just  suffered  a  military  and 
political  defeat  in  the  area  and  were  not 
at  all  anxious  to  again  become  involved; 
the   British   were   primarily   concerned 
with   Malaya   and    never    fully   shared 
America's  worry  over  the  spread  of  com- 
munism;   Pakistan    wanted    protection 
from  India  and  felt  relatively  Uttle  fear 
of  Communist  expansion  into  Southeast 
Asia;  the  Philippines  did  not  really  need 
SEATO,  since  it  had  the  bilateral  treaty 
with  America  and  was  much  more  con- 
cerned by  an  insurgent  threat  than  by 
a  Chinese  attack;   Australia   and  New 
Zealand  were  also  covered  by  the  ANZUS 
treaty  with  the  United  States  and  felt 
somewhat    isolated    from    the    fate    of 
mainland  Southeast  Asia.  Thailand  was 
probably  best  served  by  the  treaty — the 
Communist  threat  to  Thailand  was  con- 
siderable, and  it  had  no  other  defense 
commitment  from  the  United  States.  In 
1962  the  United  States  reaffirmed  its  sup- 
port of  Thailand  in  the  Rusk-Thanat 
communique  which  stated  that  the  Ma- 
nila Pact  provides  the  basis  for  SE.'^TO 
members  to  collectively  assLst  Thailand 
in  the  event  of  armed  Communist  attack, 
and  added  that  the  American  obligation 
did  not  depend  on  a  unanimous  agree- 
ment to  action  by  the  other  members. 
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]  Tot  only  in  the  area  of  security  con- 
,  but  also  In  many  other  respects 
8  impossible  to  treat  Southeast  Asia 
El  unified  bloc.  There  is  great  cultured 
pollticsd  diversity  in  the  region;  In 
it  is  said  that  the  only  thing  the 
of  the  area  have  in  common  is 
proximity  and  a  hatred  of 
nlallsm.  It  was  unrealistic  to  try  to 
these  people  on  the  basis  of  the 
Cotnmunlst  threat  or  of  mutiial  interests 
community  tustlon,  because  these 
differed  vastly  in  their  general 
iUres  and  motivations. 
Vhat  has  proved  to  be  the  primary 
thieat  to  peace  and  stability  in  South- 
Asia  is  externally  supported  sub- 
and  the  domestic  economic, 
political,  and  social  factors  which  have 
a  large  Impact  on  the  outcome  of 
unfconventional  warfare.  Many  security 
pnblems  arise  from  the  general  rela- 
tiofishlp  of  the  Southeast  Asian  national 
to  their  people.  Many  tribes 
practically  ignored  by  their  national 
;  ethnic  groups  straddle  borders 
which  are  poorly  defined;  farm  families 
geierally  have  very  low  incomes;  there 
i  very  unequal  distribution  of  land 
money;  people  In  remote  areas  lack 
ediication,  transportation,  and  medical 
facilities;  and  political  participation  or 
rei  resentation  in  government  affairs  is 
uh  leard  of  for  many  Southeast  Asians. 
Thpre  Is  conflict  between  political,  reli- 
and  ethnic  factions  within  nations 
,  there  are  still  imresolved  territorial 
between  nations.  These  condl- 
tloiis  promote  tensions  and  widespread 
opposition  to  national  governments,  smd 
facilitate  the  efforts  of  Commu- 
subversive  elements. 
$EATO  has  failed  to  act  effectively  on 
key  problems  of  Southeast  Asia, 
history  of  SEATO's  activities  can 
botist  of  little  success  in  bolstering  re- 
gional cooperation  toward  meaningful 
measures.  When  crises  occurred, 
failed. 
^EATO's  credibility  was  one  of  the 
victims  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Our 
paiitners  did  not  feel  obligated  to  send 
anything  more  than  token  forces — Thai- 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Philippines  did  that  much  and  the  rest 
nothing.  The  Laos  crises  in  1955  smd 
frofn  1959  to  1962  drew  even  less  response 
from  SEATO.  When  Cambodia  was  be- 
by  Communist  aggressors  in  1970 
:alled  for  help  from  anyone,  but 
did  not  respond.  Just  about  all 
has  done  is  talk.  The  little  co- 
op^ation  we  get  from  SEATO  allies  is 
an  individual  country  basis  and  is 
usi|aUy  financed  by  the  United  States, 
signatory  nations  have  fully  realized 
thete  is  nothing  In  the  Manila  Pact  that 
obligates  them  to  fight  for  the  defense  of 
neighbors  as  if  their  own  national 
sec|irity  depended  on  it.  The  psu:t  has  no 
to  unite  its  members  in  efforts  to 
maintain  peace  and  security,  and  thus 
its  basic  purpose. 
Tender  the  treaty's  auspices,  offices  and 
coqunissions  have  been  formed  to  offer 
and  information  on  coxmtersub- 
verfclon  and  counterinsurgency  programs 
to  prepare  military  plans.  But 
has  no  assigned  military  forces, 
nust  depend  on  troop  contributions 
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from  member  countries  to  Implement  its 
plans,  and  history  shows  those  contribu- 
tions do  not  come  forth.  It  also  has 
small  organizations  dealing  in  e<ipnomic 
development,  technical  training  and  as- 
sistance, and  research.  These  of^aniza- 
tions  clearly  have  had  little  effect  on  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  area. 

As  benign  as  the  treaty  has  always 
been,  it  is  even  less  potent  now  than  it 
was  at  birth.  Two  years  after  the  treaty 
was  signed.  Prince  Sihanouk  renounced 
the  protocol  that  extended  treaty  cov- 
erage to  the  nonsignatory  nations  of 
Cambodia,  South  Vietnam,  and  Laos.  In 
1962  Laos  pledged  its  neutrality  and  for- 
swore all  military  alliances  and  coali- 
tions including  SEATO.  In  1972  Pakistan 
gave  official  notice  that  it  w&s  disasso- 
ciating itself  from  the  pact.  France  has 
long  been  an  inactive  member.  The 
Thais  are  looking  to  the  future  when 
they  might  not  want  a  strongly  anti- 
Commimist  identification.  Realistically 
the  Thais  must  eventually  make  their 
own  settlement  with  China  and  North 
Vietnam.  The  Philippines  have  called 
for  a  more  realistic  shaping  of  the  group; 
and  in  his  famous  1967  article  in  For- 
eign Affairs,  even  Richard  Nixon  called 
SEATO  a  "somewhat  anachronistic 
relic."  The  newly  elected  Labor  govern- 
ments in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
were  highly  critical  of  SEATO  during 
the  campaign  and  appear  to  be  reluctant 
members.  The  greatest  blow  to  SEATO 
has  been  America's  well  publicized  with- 
drawal from  Asia.  SEATO  remains  be- 
hind as  a  confusing  exception  to  our 
general  policy  of  tiu-ning  security  re- 
sponsibility over  to  the  nations  most  di- 
rectly Involved. 

The  United  States  has  remained  ac- 
tive in  SEATO  apparently  because  its 
termination  of  the  defense  treaty's  com- 
mitments might  rock  the  boat — might 
undermine  the  area's  security  system  in 
this  changing  period.  The  obvious  fact 
is  that  the  boat  is  rocking  and  that 
SEATO  is  excess  baggage  that  should 
be  tied  down  or  jettisoned  to  provide  our 
foreign  policy  the  necessary  maneuver- 
ability. 

To  be  a  useful  tool,  SEATO  would  have 
to  expand  its  membership  to  include 
more  regional  actors — presently  the 
Philippines  and  Thailand  are  the  only 
members  from  the  area.  The  Asian  re- 
sponsibility in  the  pact  must  be  greater 
and  the  American  responsibility  less  if 
meaningful  cooperation  is  to  be  achieved. 

SEATO  is  currently  placing  greater 
emphasis  on  development  assistance  and 
decreasing  the  role  of  the  military  as- 
pects of  the  treaty.  In  fact  the  new 
Secretary  General,  Mr.  Sunthom,  is  a 
civilian  and  was  previously  the  Thai  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  States.  This  trend 
must  go  much  further  though  to  justify 
SEATO's  existence  as  an  organization  for 
economic  and  technical  assistance  since 
other  organizations,  such  as  the  World 
Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
UNESCO,  and  the  Association  of  South- 
east Asian  Nations — ASEAN — are  active 
in  these  fields  and  could  probably  assume 
SEATO's  development  assistance  fxmc- 
tions. 

Another  trend  which  must  be  con- 
sidered is  the  growing  desire  for  neu- 


trality on  the  part  of  Southeast  Asian 
nations.  In  1971,  the  five  members  of 
ASEAN — the  Philippines,  Malaysia,  In- 
donesia, Singapore,  and  notably  Thai- 
land— declared  Southeast  Asia  to  be  a 
"zone  of  peace,  freedom,  and  neutrality." 
SEATO,  as  a  military  aUiance  of  sorts, 
stands  as  an  obstacle  to  that  goal.  By 
its  very  nature  it  prolongs  an  anti- 
Chlnese  image  in  Southeast  Asia;  it 
maintains  a  hostile  polarity.  If  there  are 
opportunities  for  peace  through  neutral- 
ity, certainly  they  should  be  explored. 
Economic,  political,  and  social  regional- 
ism, though  difficult  in  Southeast  Asia, 
might  well  provide  better  opportunities 
for  peace  and  security  than  military 
regionalism.  Where  a  Western-oriented 
military  alliance  has  failed — as  with 
SEATO — it  is  foolish  and  even  danger- 
ous to  try  to  prop  up  that  structiu-e  with 
American  promises.  We  must  recast 
SEATO  or  leave  it. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 


JEREMIAH  DENTON'S  THREE- 
SENTENCE  SPEECH 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
moments  ago,  during  the  time  allotted 
for  opening  statements  by  the  leadership, 
the  minority  leader,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott), 
commented  eloquently  on  the  return  of 
the  prisoners  of  war. 

On  February  13,  1973,  the  Baltimore 
Sun  published  a  very  thoughtful  column 
by  Ernest  B.  Furgurson  on  this  subject. 
The  column  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
Senators  and  I  wish  to  quote  from  the 
colimin  at  this  time  because  Mr.  Furgiu-- 
son  made  some  very  pointed  remarks. 

He  said  about  Capt.  Jeremiah  Denton : 

He  had  been  in  prison  since  July  18,  1965, 
and  at  the  moment  he  became  a  free  man 
again  he  had  not  a  word  of  recrimination, 
self-pity  or  public  regret  about  any  of  It.  He 
had  some  understandable  tears  of  Joy,  and 
said  three  sentences  that  ring  like  a  bell  In 
the  quarrelsome  hubbub  that  has  nearly 
smothered  us  In  these  recent  years.  Each  sen- 
tence Is  worth  separate  consideration  by 
those  of  us  still  safely  here  at  home :  "We  are 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  our 
country  under  difficult  circumstances  .  .  ." 

The  Americana  who  should  turn  that  over 
In  their  minds  most  carefuUy  are  so  obvious 
they  hardly  need  pointing  out — ^those  who 
fled  when  called  to  duty,  and  those  now 
arguing  that  they  should  be  welcomed  back 
as  If  Indeed  they  had  done  what  their  coim- 
try  asked  of  them. 

"We  are  profoundly  grateful  to  our  com- 
mander-in-chief and  to  our  nation  for  this 
day  .  .  ." 

Only  someone  privy  to  the  Inner  thoughts 
of  Hanoi's  top  leadership  can  testify  for  sure 
whether  the  bombing,  the  phEised  vrtth- 
drawal  and  the  other  efforts  by  Mr.  Nixon 
and  Dr.  Kissinger  were  directly  responsible 
for  ending  the  fighting  rather  than  prolong- 
ing It,  as  many  critics  have  maintained.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  hear  what  the  first 
of  those  who  pondered  It  for  so  long.  In  an 
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Information  vacuum  relieved  only  by  enemy 
propaganda,  perhaps  In  or  near  the  target 
zone  of  bombs  dropped  by  their  own  country- 
men, thought  about  It. 

"Ood  bless  America." 

While  that  concluding  sentence  from  Jere- 
miah Denton  deserves  a  lot  of  reflection,  I 
can  think  of  no  comment  now  to  enlarge 
upon  It. 

Mr.  Furgurson  concludes  his  article 
by  stating: 

He  and  his  comrades  wUl  have  plenty  of 
leisure  to  catch  up  In.  They  do  not  need  to 
be  told,  for  they  already  know,  that  nearly 
every  American  Is  grateful  for  the  way  they 
have  conducted  themselves.  And  not  the  least 
of  what  they  have  to  be  proud  of  Is  the 
way  they  came  home,  standing  tall.  It  seta 
a  good  example. 

It  certainly  does.  Mr.  President.  It  sets 
a  fine  example  for  the  rest  of  as  in 
America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  by  Mr.  Furgurson 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Standing  Taix 
(By  Ernest  B.  Furgurson) 

Washington.— It  Is  too  bad  that  In  the 
nearly  eight  years  since  Jeremiah  Denton  was 
shot  down  over  North  Vietnam,  electronic 
technology  has  not  advanced  far  enough  to 
give  us  mass  two-way  television.  Had  It  been 
possible,  when  he  stepped  off  that  c-141  at 
Clark  Field  and  choked  out  his  little  home- 
coming speech,  millions  of  pairs  of  arms 
would  have  reached  out  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  hugged  him  tight. 

He  had  been  In  prison  since  July  18,  1965, 
and  at  the  moment  he  became  a  free  man 
again  he  had  not  a  word  of  recrimination, 
self-pity  or  public  regret  about  any  of  It! 
He  had  some  understandable  tears  of  Joy, 
and  said  three  sentences  that  ring  like  a 
bell  In  the  quarrelsome  hubbub  that  has 
nearly  smothered  us  In  these  recent  years. 
Each  sentence  Is  worth  separate  considera- 
tion by  those  of  us  still  safely  here  at  home: 
"We  are  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve  our  country  under  dlfflcxilt  clrc\un- 
stances  .  .  ." 

The  Americans  who  should  turn  that  over 
In  their  minds  most  carefully  are  so  obvious 
they  hardly  need  pointing  out — those  who 
fled  when  called  to  duty,  and  those  now 
arguing  that  they  should  be  welcomed  back 
as  If  indeed  they  had  done  what  their  coun- 
try asked  of  them. 

"We  are  profoundly  grateful  to  our  com- 
mander-in-chief and  to  our  nation  for  this 
day  .  .  ." 

Only  someone  privy  to  the  Inner  thoughts 
of  Hanoi's  top  leadership  can  testify  for 
sure  whether  the  bombing,  the  phased  with- 
drawal and  the  other  efforts  by  Mr.  Nixon 
and  Dr.  Kissinger  were  directly  responsible 
for  ending  the  fighting  rather  than  prolong- 
ing it,  as  many  critics  have  maintained.  It 
Is  Interesting,  however,  to  hear  what  the  first 
of  those  who  pondered  It  for  so  long,  in  an 
Information  vacuum  relieved  only  by  enemy 
propaganda,  perhaps  In  or  near  the  target 
zone  of  bombs  dropped  by  their  own  coun- 
trymen, thought  about  It. 
"Ood  bless  America." 

While  that  concluding  sentence  from 
Jeremiah  Denton  deserves  a  lot  of  reflection, 
I  can  think  of  no  comment  now  to  enlarge 
upon  It. 

Meanwhile,  Denton  and  his  comrades  are 
eating  real  food,  phoning  their  wives  and 
children  who  have  grown  up  wondering 
whether  they  would  ever  come  home,  and 
catching  up  on  all  that  has  happened  since 
they  went  away. 


In  Denton's  case,  the  day  he  was  shot  down 
was  the  day  NASA's  Mariner  4  sent  back 
exciting  photographs  of  Mars  back  In  the 
quaint  pre-Apollo  days  when  anything  short 
of  another  moon  landing  was  capable  of 
producing  excitement. 

It  was  the  day  Lyndon  Johnson  sent  to 
Congress  a  proposal  for  a  major  and  expen- 
sive program  to  Improve  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing In  poor  neighborhoods  and  to  help  train 
more  teachers.  That  day,  the  paper  ran  a 
picture  of  a  strong-armed  short-haired 
young  quarterback,  Just  up  from  Alabama, 
who  made  a  deep  Impression  on  Jet  coach 
Weeb  Ewbank  in  summer  training.  Young- 
ster named  Namath. 

The  Red  Chinese,  as  they  were  stUl  called. 
then,  said  on  that  day  that  they  were  send- 
ing more  sophisticated  military  help,  and 
more  of  It,  to  the  North  Vietnamese.  Premier 
Alexel  Kosygln  in  Moscow  warned  the  United 
States  that  "every  new  aggressive  act"  in  In- 
dochina would  be  met  by  countermeasures. 

In  the  Central  Highlands  of  South  Viet- 
nam, B-52  strategic  bombers  were  used  for 
the  first  time  in  direct  tactical  support  of 
ground  troops.  And  in  Saigon,  after  a  meet- 
ing Including  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  and  Oen.  W.  C.  Westmoreland, 
MACV  announced  that  it  was  requesting  a 
major  Increase  in  the  number  of  American 
troops  committed  in  Vietnam. 

A  great  deal  has  happened  since  Jeremiah 
Denton  and  those  like  him  went  away  to 
war.  He  will  learn  about  the  moon  expedi- 
tions, the  sad  fate  of  the  Great  Society,  the 
adventures  of  Broadway  Joe.  He  will  learn 
about  Tet  and  the  election  of  1968.  Oeorge 
McCrovern  and  the  election  of  1972.  He  will 
play  the  old  game  of  "whatever  happened 
to  .  .  .?"  with    a    thousand    characters. 

He  and  his  comrades  will  have  plenty  of 
leisure  to  catch  up  in.  They  do  not  need  to 
be  told,  for  they  already  know,  that  nearly 
every  American  Is  grateful  for  the  way  they 
have  conducted  themselves.  And  not  the 
least  of  what  they  have  to  be  proud  of  Is 
the  way  they  came  home,  standing  tall.  It 
sets  a  good  example  . 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Huddleston)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nomination  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


SEATO 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest to  the  comments  by  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd)  dealing  with  the  SEATO  Treaty. 
I  subscribe  to  the  statements  he  made 
this  morning.  I  think  he  focuses  atten- 
tion on  an  interesting  problem.  It  is  a 
problem  that  has  interested  me  for  a 
good  many  years. 

Mr.  President,  19  years  ago  this  sum- 
mer, the  summer  of  1954,  I  spent  some 
time  overseas  writing  a  series  of  news- 
paper articles  for  a  number  of  American 
newspapers.  In  the  course  of  these  arti- 


cles I  urged  extreme  caution  on  Con- 
gress in  its  then-consideration  of  a  pro- 
posed Southeast  Asia  Treaty.  I  endorsed 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
In  those  articles  I  explored  the  work 
done  and  the  potentiaUties  of  NATO,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  but 
in  those  same  articles  I  questioned  the 
desirability  and  wisdom  of  the  United 
States  committing  itself  to  the  multitude 
of  countries  in  Southeast  Asia  as  it  was 
envisioned  under  the  SEATO  Treaty. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virg:inia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  has  ably  pointed  out 
this  momnig  just  how  ineffectual  that 
treaty  has  been  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  has  been  probably  harmful  as  well  as 
ineffectual. 

I  was  most  interested  in  listening  to 
the  comments  of  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  a  neighboring  State,  and  I 
subscribe  to  the  views  that  he  expressed 
with  regard  to  SEATO  this  morning. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  wish  to 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
very  able  senior  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  be  recognized 
in  my  own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  his  references 
to  my  statement.  I  think  he  has  been 
very  generous — in  fact,  overly  generous — 
but  I  do  appreciate  his  support  of  the 
position  I  expressed  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  President,  now  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  raised  the  question  this  morn- 
ing as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the 
future  with  regard  to  the  SEATO 
Treaty.  It  is  a  continuing  treaty.  The 
United  States  continues  to  have  obUga- 
tions  under  it.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  Senate  should  give  some  con- 
sideration as  to  how  it  wishes  to  have 
this  matter  handled  for  the  future. 


THE  ALASKA  PIPELINE  DECISION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  to  say 
that  Alaskans  are  highly  disappointed 
in  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
case  of  the  Wilderness  Society,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Defense  Fimd.  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  and  others  against  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  Butz 
and  also  against  the  Alyeska  Pipeline 
System  Co.  and  the  State  of  Alaska  is 
an  understatement.  We  are  appalled  that 
the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  has  refused 
to  decide  the  vital  and  central  issues  in 
the  case  on  the  very  technical  ground 
that  the  provisions  of  existing  law  would 
not  permit  the  issuance  of  a  permanent 
right-of-way  to  the  Alyeska  Pipeline  Co. 
in  excess  of  54  feet  in  width.  The  court 
of  appeals  has  entirely  ducked  the  is- 
sues surrounding  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  and  it  is  ordered  to 
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th(!  District  Court  to  enjoin  the  Secre- 
tai  y  of  Interior  from  issuing  a  special 
lard  use  permit  for  right-of-way  con- 
str  action  purposes  in  connection  with  the 
tr£  ns-Alaska  pipeline. 

:  hope  there  are  many  in  this  Senate 
wl  0  will  join  with  us  to  seek  prompt 
en  ictment  of  legislation  to  cure  this 
technical  defect — a  defect  which  arises 
frcm  the  provisions  of  the  Mineral 
Le  ising  Act  of  1920  which  limited  the 
sts  tutory  right-of-way  for  pipeline  con- 
sti  action  to  an  area  25  feet  on  either 
sic  B  of  the  pipeline  which  in  this  case 
wc  Lild  be  54  feet. 

'The  50-foot  area — 25  feet  on  either 
sic  e  of  the  pipeline — was  set  by  the  Con- 
gr«ss  in  1920  at  a  time  when  pipeline 
clearing  and  construction  work  were 
dole  without  the  use  of  mechanized 
eq  lipment — at  a  time  when  even  the 
op:  nion  points  out  Congressman  Taylor 
of  ::;olorado  had  said: 

1 1  a  mountainous  or  rough  and  broken 
or  hilly  country  pipe  lines  are  sometimes 
bu  led  on  side  bills  or  gulcbes,  sometimes  on 
hl(  h  trestles,  and  on  all  kinds  of  ground,  and 
pe<  pie  have  to  go  up  and  down  the  lines  to 
me  nd  breaks  in  and  repair  the  pipe  Line,  and 
for  various  reasons,  and  you  can  not  drive 
tea  DOS  or  haul  material  on  a  10-foot  strip  of 
grc  und  through  that  kind  of  country. 

:  ilany  have  indicated  in  correspond- 
en  !e  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior  or  in 
pu  3lic  statements  that  they  would  prefer 
th(  construction  of  a  petroleum  pipeline 
thiough  Alaska  across  Canada  to  the 
Mi  Idle  Western  part  of  the  United  States. 
Tt  ose  who  have  expressed  that  opinion. 
If  t  is  a  sincere  one,  will  join  with  those 
of  us  who  want  the  pipeline  built  in 
All  £ka  across  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline 
vox  ite.  Because,  whether  the  pipeline  fol- 
low s  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  route  or 
whether  it  follows  the  trans-Canadian 
roi  ite,  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  rlght-of- 
wa  yr  as  interpreted  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Ap  peals  would  have  to  be  changed.  Even 
thi  trans-Canadian  pipeline  route  would 
tn  nsverse  several  hundred  miles  of  Fed- 
er:  1  public  land  in  my  State  and  that 
po  tion  of  the  trans-Canadian  pipeline 
rojite  would  be  subject  to  the  Mineral 
Le  ising  Act  of  1920  limitation.  In  other 
wc  rds,  if  a  pipeline  is  to  t)e  built  to  trans- 
po  t  Alaskan  oil  to  the  U.S.  market,  this 
st£  tute  must  be  amended. 

1  /et  me  point  out  that  the  early  con- 
st! action  of  transportation  facilities  for 
All  5k£in  oil  and  gas  is  absolutely  essen- 
tia to  the  national  security.  In  1970,  I 
aa  informed,  the  United  States  spent 
ab  »ut  $5  billion  abroad  to  Import  petro- 
let  m.  By  1985  without  regard  to  inflation 
of  the  value  of  the  dollar,  we  will  have 
to  pay  an  excess  of  $30  billion  abroad  to 
im  x>rt  petroleiun  supplies.  It  is  estimated 
thi.t  by  1980  imports  will  probably 
ao  ount  for  one-half  of  our  energy  re- 
qu  rements  and  by  1985  this  may  go  as 
hlih  as  two- thirds.  The  projected  pro- 
du:tion  rate  of  the  known  deposits  of 
oil  and  gas  in  Alaska  will  be  approxi- 
m<  tely  2  million  barrels  a  day  by  1985. 
If  ^askan  oil  is  not  brought  to  the  U.S. 
mirket,  the  requirement  of  dollars  to 
purchase  energy  resources  from  abroad 
wl  1  obviously  increase.  In  that  last  10 
to  12  years  the  price  charged  the 
Ui  ited  States  by  foreign  governments — 


that  Is,  the  actual  amount  of  money 
taken  by  the  host  government  in  taxes  or 
payments — has  increased  from  83  cents 
a  barrel  to  $1.46  a  barrel — almost  a  90- 
percent  increase.  This  trend  will  continue 
and,  unless  we  can  find  some  way  to 
decrease  our  dependence  on  foreign 
energy  resources,  we  will  of  necessity 
face  the  problem  of  devaluation  on  an 
annual  basis.  These  foreign  oil-producing 
countries  are  taking  in  so  much  money 
that  they  literally  and  figiiratively  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  And  to  the 
extent  that  they  dump  our  currency  in 
the  European  countries  when  we  cannot 
earn  an  equivalent  foreign  exchange 
through  our  exports  the  value  of  our 
currency  will  continue  to  decline  abroad. 
Finally,  let  me  point  out  that  Congress 
in  its  wisdom  enacted  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971 :  that  act 
provides  for  the  payment  to  Alaska  Na- 
tives of  $462,500,000.  An  additional  pay- 
ment of  $500  million  is  to  be  made  to 
the  Alaska  Native  fund  from  revenues 
dervide  from  the  production  of  oil  and 
gas  from  our  lands  held  by  our  Federal 
Government.  At  the  time  that  act  was 
passed,  the  anticipated  production  of  oil 
and  gas  from  Alaska's  North  Slope  led 
all  of  us  to  assume  that  this  commitment 
of  future  revenues  to  fund  the  payment 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Alaska  Native 
claims  was  responsible  and  fair.  Any 
further  delay  in  constructing  a  pipeline 
to  transport  Alaska's  oil  to  the  market 
will  of  necessity  delay  the  payment  the 
Alaska  Native  people — people  who  have 
a  reason  to  expect  prompt  payment. 
Further  delay  could  only  cause  liardship 
and  anguish  to  those  who  have  waited  so 
long  for  fair  and  just  treatment  from  our 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  wired  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States, 
Richard  G.  Kleindienst,  to  urge  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  expedite  its  pro- 
cedures to  bring  about  an  early  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  court  of 
appeals  decision.  This  is  a  most  signifi- 
cant case  and  the  court  system  of  this 
country  should  not  be  permitted  to  duck 
the  main  issue  of  the  case  presented  to 
it  for  a  decision,  on  the  narrow  technical 
groimd  involved  in  the  court  of  appeals 
decision.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  will  appeal  this  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court  promptly  and  I  am 
equally  hopeful  that  this  Congress  will 
take  action  swiftly  to  modernize  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  greater 
widths  of  rights-of-way  for  construction 
purposes  on  the  pipelines  which  are  so 
essential  not  only  to  Alaska  but  to  the 
whole  Nation. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  not 
only  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague  but  also  to  add  my  voice 
to  comment  on  the  decision  of  last  Fri- 
day by  the  court  of  appeals.  I  think  now 
the  solution  to  the  problem  clearly  must 
be  made  by  tke  Congress.  Regardless  of 
what  form  it  takes  legislatively,  it  should 
certainly  be  a  decision  by  the  House  and 
Senate. 

I  think  too  often  we  get  carried  away 
with  problems  particular  to  Alaska.  This 
mistake  is  made  not  only  with  regard 


to  the  pipeline  but  the  energy  crisis  as 
well. 

We  have  our  problems,  generated  by 
the  decision  of  the  court  and  the  delays 
on  the  decision  with  regard  to  the  pipe- 
line. 

But,  more  important,  we  have  to  think 
of  all  the  American  people.  So  this  Is  not 
an  Alaskan  issue;  it  is  a  decision  that 
affects  every  single  American,  and  I  think 
it  wUl  be  resolved — and  I  think  favor- 
ably— by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  issue  involves  the  security 
of  the  Nation.  That  is  not  a  small  con- 
sideration, because  there  is  nothing  more 
important  in  our  day-to-day  life  than 
oil  and  how  it  satisfies  our  energy  needs. 
In  addition  to  maintaining  our  defense 
posture  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  we 
must  be  able  to  keep  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  functioning  and  produc- 
ing, to  do  that  we  must  have  energy,  and 
particularly  energy  from  oil. 

On  the  environmental  question,  I  think 
we  can  make  a  case  based  on  the  exten- 
sive studies  that  have  been  made,  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  construction  of  the 
Alaskan  pipeline  now  is  an  environmen- 
tally sound  proposition.  It  will  establish 
a  new  standard  that  other  methods  of 
transportation  of  oil  will  then  have  to 
adhere  to. 

The  sound  environmental  position  is 
not  to  be  against  the  pipeline,  but  to  be 
for  the  pipeline.  When  we  talk  about 
environment,  we  must  talk  about  it  in 
its  totality.  That  should  be  of  concern 
to  everyone. 

Part  of  our  environment  is  the  heat, 
electric  lights,  and  air  conditioning  we 
enjoy.  These  are  part  of  every  American's 
environment.  We  can  only  continue  to 
have  that  if  we  satisfy  the  voracious 
energy  appetite  that  we  have.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  been  wasteful  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  wasteful  in  this  respect. 

I  for  one  wiU  introduce  legislation  this 
year  to  limit  the  horsepower  of  auto- 
mobiles. I  will  have  in  that  endeavor 
the  support  of  many  enlightened  oil 
producers. 

Let  me  state  that  we  can  only  con- 
tinue the  quality  of  the  life  we  have  to- 
day if  we  satisfy  our  present  needs  and 
eliminate  this  crisis.  In  my  mind,  that  is 
of  concern  to  everyone. 

We  have  $60  billion  abroad  in  Amer- 
ican dollars.  That  is  wreaking  havoc  with 
our  economy.  By  1985  this  Nation  will 
have  a  negative  balance  of  payments  of 
$30  billion  a  year  due  solely  to  oil  im- 
ports. That  is  half  of  the  balance  of 
payments  outstanding  today. 

We  can  begin  to  appreciate  the  hor- 
rendous effect  this  will  have  on  our 
economy  when  we  realize  that  we  are 
likely  to  lose  control  of  our  economy  be- 
cause of  the  nimiber  of  dollars  that  will 
be  held  by  foreign  nations.  This  money 
will  seek  its  way  back  into  this  coimtry 
through  investments  which  could  mean 
foreign  ownership  of  large  segments  of 
our  industrial  sector;  particularly  sus- 
ceptible would  be  oil  refineries.  That 
could  wreak  havoc  with  our  economy  and 
some  foreign  lands  might  become  mas- 
ters of  the  energy  production  in  this  land. 

We  have  to  develop  a  national  policy 
that  would  meet  this  problem  head  on. 
I  think  that  a  commitment  of  $100  bil- 
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lion  in  the  next  decade  to  find  the  energy 
sources  we  need  is  the  only  way  to  meet 
this  problem.  We  must  allow  the  con- 
struction of  the  Alaskan  plpeUne  to  sat- 
isfy ova  shortnm  needs.  I  am  sure  that 
we  will  see  favorable  action  with  regard 
to  this  in  the  ensuing  months  ahead  In 
this  Congress. 


PAUL  W.  WHITE  AWARD  PRESENTED 
TO  SENATOR  ERVIN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
our  colleague  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
of  North  Carolina,  has  recently  been 
honored  by  the  Radio  and  Television 
News  Directors  Association  for  his  un- 
relenting dedication  to  the  principle  of 
freedom  of  the  press  as  set  forth  in  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  On 
December  1,  1972,  this  association  named 
Senator  Ervin  as  the  recipient  of  its  an- 
nual Paul  W.  White  Memorial  Award  "for 
outstanding  contribution  to  broadcast 
journalism." 

I  am  confident  that  other  Senators 
share  my  view  that  this  award  could  not 
have  been  presented  to  a  more  deserving 
American.  Senator  Ervin's  determination 
to  insure  the  continuing  vitality  of  first 
amendment  principles  has  been  mani- 
fested throughout  his  Senate  career.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  Senator  Ervin  is 
currently  conducting  a  study  of  the  state 
of  freedom  of  the  press  in  America  and 
wUl  hold  a  second  series  of  hearings  on 
this  subject  beginning  February  20,  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  fine  tribute  paid  to  Senator 
Ervin  by  Mr.  James  McCulla  of  the  Radio 
and  Television  News  Directors  Associa- 
tion upon  the  presentation  of  its  award 
to  him  and  a  list  of  the  previous  distin- 
guished recipients  of  the  award  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Tribute  to  Senator  Ervin  by  Mr.  McCoixa 

It  seems  particularly  appropriate  tonight 
to  Introduce  the  recipient  of  the  1972  Paul 
White  Memorial  Award  by  taking  a  moment 
to  remember  Its  namesake  .  .  .  the  man  whose 
memory  we  honor  through  this  Important 
RTNDA  activity. 

Paul  White's  career  was  one  of  the  places 
where  modern  broadcast  journalism  began. 
With  these  awards,  we  honor  his  name  .  .  . 
his  reputation  .  .  .  the  heritage  we  have 
gained  from  him.  We  recognize  these  as 
qualities  to  be  preserved. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  around  long 
enough  to  remember  Paul  will  also  recall 
that  he  sufifered  many  disappointments  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.  Paul  was  no  stranger  to  the 
experience  of  a  broken  heart. 

It  is  particularly  appropriate  that  we  keep 
the  threat  of  bitter  disappointment  before 
us  as  we  consider  the  events  .  .  .  the  very 
threats  to  our  existence  .  .  .  which  He  behind 
the  performance  which  has  earned  tonight's 
Paul  White  Memorial  Award.  Ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen .  .  .  our  profession  is  threatened  with 
an  entirely  new  dimension  of  danger  ...  of 
himiUlatloD,  and  degradation  of  one  of  the 
basic  tenets  of  American  freedom  for 
which  we  share  custodianship.  Open  conflict 
has  been  declared  between  right  and  legality. 
The  right  being  defended  now  takes  us  to 
rock-bottom  basics.  Now  .  .  .  with  newsmen 
going  to  Jail  for  refusing  to  betray  their 
professionalism  by  divulging  sources  .  .  . 
now  .  .  .  with  practicing  journBlists  sitting 


In  Jail  for  doing  no  more  than  performing 
with  professional  integrity  .  .  .  now  we  are 
at  rock  bottom.  Now  we  are  at  a  point  wherc^ 
this  country  can  no  longer  have  a  free  press 
If  the  forces  of  legality  triumph  over  the 
rights  of  Journalists  to  behave  with  basic 
human  integrity. 

Late  June  we  lost  a  major  battle  In  the 
Supreme  Coiirt.  The  First  Amendment  no 
longer  shields  us  in  protecting  our  sources 
...  in  honouring  our  very  pledge.  Now  .  .  . 
with  the  first-round  battle  lost  .  .  .  the  war 
moves  to  a  new  scene  ...  to  the  battleground 
of  the  legislature.  The  Paul  White  Award 
tonight  honours  the  man  who  has  emerged 
as  a  champion  of  the  press  in  this  critical 
encounter.  Tonight  ...  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
work  ...  to  the  Ideals  ...  of  Senator  Samuel 
James  Ervin,  Jr. 

Like  Paul  White  .  .  .  Sen.  Ervin  Is  known 
as  a  man  of  idealism  ...  of  absolute  .  .  . 
uncompromising  principle.  In  this  next 
round  In  the  war  for  Information  free- 
dom .  .  .  Sam  Ervin  Is  very  much  the  right 
man  ...  in  the  right  place  .  .  .  and  the 
right  time.  As  the  battle  moves  to  the  legisla- 
ture .  .  .  Sen.  Ervin  sits  square  In  the  spot- 
light ...  In  bis  post  as  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights.  Sam  Ervin  comes  into  " 
this  point  of  intense  focus  with  Impres- 
sive .  .  .  appropriate  credentials.  He  is  a 
leading  authority  on  constitutional  law.  He 
is  .  .  .  himself  ...  an  experienced  and 
respected  jurist  .  .  .  having  sat  on  the  su- 
preme court  In  his  home  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina ...  as  well  as  on  other  Judicial  benches. 
He  has  held  a  position  of  honour  in  the  legal 
fraternity  almost  since  the  day  of  his  gradua- 
tion from  Harvard  Law  School  In  1922.  In 
our  Nation's  Capitol  .  .  .  where  we  have  come 
to  expect  marginal  performances  from  mar- 
ginal people  .  .  .  Sam  Ervin  is  a  giant.  He 
stands  out  for  Ills  competence  .  .  .  for  his 
Integrity  ...  for  his  dedication  ...  for  his 
willingness  to  work  seemingly  without 
rest  .  .  .  for  his  human  warmth. 

During  this  past  year  .  .  .  Sen.  Sam  Ervin 
has  lent  to  RTNDA  Its  most  open  and  sympa- 
thetic ear  on  Capitol  Hill.  Our  Members  who 
witnessed  Chet  Casselman's  presentations 
before  the  Ervin  Committee  can  testify 
that  ...  In  him  .  .  .  broadcast  journalism 
does  .  .  .  Indeed  .  .  .  have  a  friend  In  the 
seat  of  power. 

Sam  Ervin  Is  committed  to  bringing  legis- 
lation protecting  the  rights  of  newsmen  out 
of  the  next  Congress.  In  these  times  .  .  . 
we  can  be  truly  grateful  for  his  support  .  .  . 
and  his  understanding.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men ...  In  recognition  of  his  support  and 
Integrity  ...  I  present  this  year's  Paul  White 
Award  winner  .  .  .  Senator  Samuel  James 
Ervin,  Jr. 


Recipients  of  the  Paxti.  W.  White  Award 

Hugh  B.  Terry,  1956. 

Prank  Stanton,  1957. 

Robert  D.  Swezey,  1958. 

James  C.  Hagerty.  1959. 

John  P.  Kennedy,  1961. 

Howard  K.  Smith,  1962. 

Edward  R.  Murrow,  1964. 

Ralph  Blumberg,  1965. 

Moriey  Safer,  1966. 

Sol  Talshoff,  1967. 

W.  Theodore  Plerson,  1968. 

Herbert  V.  Walker,  1969. 

Walter  Cronkite,  1970. 

Prank  Stanton,  1971. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE   DEPARTMENTS,    ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsylvania^  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 


Report  on  Final  Determination  of  Claim 
or  Certain  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  final  determination  In  Docket 
No.  175-B,  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  InSlans, 
plaintiff,  against  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, defendant  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Report  on  Funds  Obligated  in  the  Cecemical 
Warfare    and    Biological    Research    Pro- 
gram 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  secret  re- 
port on  funds  obligated  in  the  chemical  war- 
fare and  biological  research  program,  for  the 
first  half  of  fiscal  year  1973  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Research  and  Development  Pro- 
curement Actions,  Department  of  the 
Navy 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Material  (Procurement  and  Production), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
research  and  development  procurement  ac- 
tions of  $50,000  and  over,  for  the  6-month 
period  ended  December  31,  1972  (with  an 
accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  on  Construction  Projects  Proposed 
To  Be  Undertaken  fob  the  Army  Reserve 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Installations  and  Housing), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Army  Reserve  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Report  on  Reserve  Officer  Traintno  Corps 
Flight  Training  Program 
A   letter   from   the   Secretary  of   the   Air 
Force,  transmitting,  pxirsuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  flight 
training  program,  for  the  calendar  year  1972 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  ROTC  Flight  Instruction  Pro- 
gram 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  ROTC  flight  Instruction 
program,  for  fiscal  year  1972    (with  an  ac- 
companying report);   to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report  of  Office  of  Civil  Defense,  District 
of  columbu 
A  letter  from  the  Mayor-Commissioner,  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Washington,  DC, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  fiscal  year  1972  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Services. 

Proposed  Legislation  to  Eliminate  or  Modi- 
fy Certain  Statutory  Reports  to  Con- 
gress 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  eliminate  or  modify  certain  statutory  re- 
ports  to  Congress  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers); to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Seri-lces. 
Proposed  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act 

or  1973 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  a  Federal  Financing 
Bank,  to  provide  for  coordinated  and  more 
efficient  financing  of  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  borrowings  from  the  public,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying  pa- 
per); to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing  and   Urban   Affairs. 

Report  on  Administration  of  the  Fair 
Packaoino  and  Labeling  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
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tzig,  pursuant  to  l»w,  a  report  relating  to 
tie  admlnlBtratlon  of  the  Fair  Packaging 
aid  Labeling  Act,  during  fiscal  year  1972 
(  rltb  an  aooomp&nylng  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
n  Ittee  on  Commerce. 
I  zpoBT  or  DapAXTicKifT  or  Comuzbcx  Rxlat- 

nro  TO  TBX  Faix  Packaging  ams  Labeuno 

Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
t  -anamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of 
tie  activities  of  that  Department  relating 
t  >  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act,  for 
tie  flacal  year  1973  (with  an  accompanying 
r  >part) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
IioroaiD  IirmWATioirAi.  Votagb  Load  Linz 
Act  or  1973 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
t  on,  transmitting  a  tffaft^f  proposed  leg- 
Ij  latlon  to  require  load  lines  on  U.S.  ves- 
8  !ls  engaged  In  foreign  voyages  nad  foreign 
V  issela  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
S»t«s,  and  for  other  purpoees  (with  an  ac- 
ompanylng  paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
C  c»nmeroe. 

I  KoposxD  RATincATioif  or  CK«TAn»  Patments 

Made  Uitdss  the  Feseeai.  Airport  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
t  on,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legls- 
U  tlon  to  ratify  certain  payments  made  by 
t]  le  United  States  under  the  Federal  Airport 
/  ct,  as  amended  (with  accompanying  pa- 
pers): to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Pboposeo  Legislation  Relatinc  to  the 
DiSTUCT  or  Colttmbia 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Oovem- 
D  lent  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washlng- 
tin,  D.C..  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
liglslatlon  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Sifety  ResponslbUlty  Act  of  the  District  of 
C  olumbla  and  the  District  of  Columbia  Traf- 
fl :  Act,  1925,  to  authorize  the  Issuance  of 
s]«cial  Identification  cards,  and  for  other 
p  iirpoees  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to 
t  te  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Oovern- 
n  ent  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Wash- 
li  gton.  DC,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
p  )8ed  legislation  to  define  the  scope  of  tort 

II  ibUlty  of  the  Government  of  the  District 
o  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
a  1  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
oil  the  District  of  Columbia. 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Govem- 
n  ent  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washlng- 
U  n.  DC,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
le  slslatlon  to  revise  and  modernize  proce- 
d  ires  relating  to  licensing  by  the  District 
o  Columbia  of  persons  engaged  In  certain 
o  !Cupatlons,  professions,  businesses,  trades, 
aid  callings,  and  for  other  purposes  (with 
a  1  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
o:i  the  District  of  Columbia. 
P  toposED  Legislation  Relating  to  Assist- 
ance Fob  Certain  U.S.  Citizens 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
E  lucatlon.  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
o '  proposed  legislation  to  make  permanent 
tlie  provision  In  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
p  "ovldlng  assistance  for  U.S.  citizens  return- 
ei  1  from  foreign  countries  ( with  an  accom- 
pinylng  paper):  to  the  Committee  on 
F  Lnance. 

Report  on   International  Agreements, 
Other   Than  Treaties 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
fur  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
ti  anamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
li  Ltematlonal  agreements,  other  than  trea- 
tlsa  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Ommlttee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Interim  Report  On  the  International 
Transtex  or  Conventional  Arms 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  VS. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
ti  anamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  an  Interim 
nport  on  the  international  transfer  of  con- 
rmtlonal  arms  (with  an  accompanjrlng  re- 


port) ;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Reports  or  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Impact  of 
Federal  Programs  To  Improve  the  Uvlng 
Conditions  of  Migrant  and  Other  Seasonal 
Farmworkers,"  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Department  of  Labor,  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  dated  February  8,  1973 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations, 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Comments  on  the 
Second  Annual  Report  to  Congress  on  Prog- 
ress In  Developing  Standard  Classifications 
and  Standardized  Information,"  report  of 
the  Treas\iry  and  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  dated  February  7,  1973  (with  an 
accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

Report  or  General  Accounting  Omca 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  UJB. 
General  Accounting  Office,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1972  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Report  of  Office  or  Water  Resources 
Research 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  of  the  Office  of  Water  Resources 
Research,  for  the  year  1972  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;   to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Proposed  Amendment   or   the  Bankruptct 
Act 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  reporting, 
for  the  Information  of  the  Senate,  certain 
recommendations    relating    to    a    proposed 
amendment    of    the    Bankruptcy    Act,    sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  January  8,  1973; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Proposed     Amendment     of     the     National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities Act  of  1965 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  National  Founda- 
tion on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act 
of  1965,  as  amended  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public   Welfare. 

Report  on  Certain  Civilian  Positions  in 
THE  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Ad  m  iNisTB  atio  n 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  certain 
civilian  positions  in  that  Administration,  for 
the  calendar  year  1972  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  Title  3j,  United 
States  Code 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  38.  United  States  Code, 
to  Include  the  income  of  a  spouse  in  deter- 
mining entitlement  of  a  veteran  to  pension 
(With  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Proposed  Legislation   Relattng  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  additional  authority  for  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  prescribe 
standards  of  conduct,  and  to  authorize 
Investigation  of,  and  arrests  for,  crimes  com- 
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mltted,  on  lands  and  In  buildings  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  enter  Into  agreements 
with  hospitals,  medical  schools,  or  medical 
Installations  for  the  central  administration  of 
a  program  of  training  for  Interns  or  residents 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  promote  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  veterans  In  State  veterans'  homes, 
and  for  other  ptirposes  (with  an  accompany- 
ing paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  In  order  to  authorize  an  agreement  with 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines  providing  for 
hospital  care  and  medical  services  to  be  fur- 
nished Commonwealth  Army  veterans  and 
new  Philippine  Scouts  for  service-connected 
disabilities,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated : 

By     the     ACTTNG     PRESIDENT    pro 
tempore     (Mr.    Scott    of    Pennsyl- 
vania) : 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Kansas;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table : 

"House   Concubkent   Resolution   No.    1017 
"A  concurrent  resolution   commending  the 

President  for  the  end  of  the  Viet  Nam 

war 

"Whereas,  on  January  23,  1973,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  announced  to  the 
world  that  a  cease-fire  has  been  agreed  upon, 
and  that  the  longest  war  In  American  history 
Is  virtually  ended,  with  the  signing  of  the 
already  initialed  agreement  to  be  at  6:00  p.m., 
Saturday,  January  27, 1973,  and 

"Whereas,  The  agreement  provides  for  re- 
lease of  all  Americans  held  prisoner  of  war 
and  the  withdrawal  of  24,000  VS.  Armed 
Forces  personnel  and  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting for  all  the  missing  in  action;  and 

"Whereas,  The  ending  of  the  Viet  Nam  war 
finally  relieves  the  frustration  and  brings 
long  sought  emotional  relief  to  the  millions 
whose  life  It  has  held  In  Its  ruthless  hand, 
bringing  special  solace  to  those  with  dear 
ones  who  are  missing  in  action  or  prisoners 
of  war,  and 

"Whereas,  This  peace-wlth-honor  ending 
of  the  war  was  brought  to  fruition  by  the 
tireless  and  unrelenting  determination  of 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  our  great  President:  Now, 
therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas,  the  Senate  con- 
curring therein:  That  the  legislature  of  Kan- 
sas for  Itself  and  all  of  the  people  of  Kansas 
do  hereby  express  unending  gratitude  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his  suc- 
cessful fight  for  this  peace-wlth-honor  end- 
ing of  the  Viet  Nam  war,  and  we  commend 
our  President  and  all  those  others  who  have 
worked  together  to  bring  this  great  day  of 
happiness  to  us. 

"Be  it  further  resolved:  That  the  secretary 
of  state  be  directed  to  transmit  enrolled 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives." 
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A  concurrent  resoluticm  of  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"H.  1220 
"A  concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  oppose  the 
proposed  loan  of  eleven  and  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  by  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  of  the 
country  of  Zambia  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding assistance  to  the  farmers  of  ZamMA 
In  tobacco  production 
"Whereas,  the  International  Bank  fcH*  Re- 
construction and  Development  has  recently 
announced    Its    Intention   to   loan    Zambia 
eleven  and  one-half  million  dollars,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  wUl  be  used  for  the  meet  part 
to  provide  assistance  to  Zamblan  farmers  In 
the  growth  of  tobacco;  and 

"Whereas,  even  though  none  of  this  tobacco 
Is  expected  to  enter  the  United  States  market, 
the  Zamblan  tobacco  grown  with  the  help  of 
this  loan  Is  expected  to  be  marketed  under 
preferential  trading  agreements  with  the 
European  communities  which  will  place 
tobacco  grown  In  the  United  States  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  In  this  market;  and 

"Whereas,  this  Zamblan  tobacco  Is  also 
expected  to  be  of  Inferior  quality  as  compared 
to  most  American  tobacco  exports,  thereby 
Increasing  the  possibility  of  Inroads  being 
made  Into  the  United  States'  share  of  the 
export  market;  and 

"Whereas,  It  makes  little  sense  to  aid  for- 
eign countries  such  as  Zambia  In  the  develop- 
ment of  tobacco  and  other  agricultural  crops 
where  such  crops  will  compete  with  the  crops 
of  our  own  farmers  on  the  foreign  markets. 
Now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  oppose  the  proposed  loan  of 
eleven  and  one-half  million  dollars  by  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  to  the  country  of  Zambia  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  to  the 
farmers  In  tobacco  production. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  Congress  be 
requested  to  take  any  appropriate  action 
necessary  to  Insure  that  the  tobacco  produc- 
tion of  Zambia  and  other  foreign  countries 
does  not  come  Into  direct  competition  with 
the  tobacco  produced  In  the  United  States  In 
any  domestic  or  foreign  market. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
gressional Delegation." 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insiilar 
Affairs: 

"H.  1222 
"A  concurrent  resolution  expressing  support 
of  the  South  Carolina  Oeneral  Assembly 
for  the  development  of  a  Eutaw  Springs 
National  Battlefield  and  to  memorialize  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  such 
legislation 

"Whereas,  the  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs, 
September  9,  1781,  was  one  of  the  hardest 
fought  battles  of  the  American  Revolution; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  was 
one  of  the  six  battles  of  the  Revolution  In 
which  the  Continental  Congress  awarded  a 
medal  In  honor  of  the  victory,  the  others 
being:  Washington  Before  Boston,  1776; 
Saratoga,  1777;  Stoney  Point,  1779;  Paulus 
Hook,  1779;  and  Cowpens,  1781;  and 

"Whereas,  In  1972  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  legislation  creating  the 
Cowpens  National  Battlefield  which  was 
signed  into  law  by  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  was 
the    climax    of    Major    Oeneral    Natbanael 


Greene's  brilliant  campaign  to  free  the  South 
from  British  tyranny,  the  British  retreated 
from  the  battlefield  to  Charleston  the  day 
after  the  battle;  and 

"Whereas,  the  presentation  of  the  Eutaw 
Springs  Medal  and  BatUe  Flag  to  General 
Greene  by  Henry  Laurens  In  behalf  of  the 
Continental  Congress  is  one  of  the  six  panels 
of  history  on  the  bronze  doors  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  which  were 
oast  In  1902;  and 

"Whereas,  President  John  Adams  stated 
that  history  would  record  that  the  Impor- 
tance of  Eutaw  Springs  was  equal  to  York- 
town;  and 

"Whereas,  both  the  American  and  British 
forces  fought  with  great  gallantry  at  Eutaw 
Springs,  the  British  Forces,  which  numbered 
some  two  thousand,  suffered  forty  percent 
casualties,  a  percentage  unequaled  by  them 
In  any  other  major  battle  except  Bunker  HUl 
which  was  fifty-two  percent.  The  American 
Forces  which  consisted  of  approximately 
twenty-four  hundred  suffered  twenty  percent 
in  casualties;  and 

"Whereas,  the  total  number  of  casualties 
at  Eutaw  Springs  exceeded  the  number  at 
the  Battle  of  Yorktown;  and 

"Whereas,  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  American 
soldiers  at  Eutaw  Springs  will  reveal  that 
they  were  experienced,  courageous  and  pa- 
triotic. Greene's  Army  consisted  of  conti- 
nentals and  mllltla.  They  were  soldiers  who 
fought  with  great  gallantry,  men  who  served 
their  country  with  distinction  In  war  and  In 
peace;  and 

"Whereas,  many  legendary  heroes  of  the 
nation  fought  at  Eutaw  Springs  Including 
native  sons  from  at  least  eight  of  the  thir- 
teen states,  future  Governors  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  and  future  Con- 
gressmen from  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Kentucky;  and 

"Whereas,  among  the  numerous  heroes  of 
the  battle  were:  Rhode  Island — Major  Gen- 
eral Nathanael  Greene,  the  fighting  Quaker, 
next  to  General  George  Washington  the 
greatest  General  officer  of  the  Revolution, 
counties  In  fourteen  states  honor  his  mem- 
ory. 

"Delaware — Captain  Klrkwood,  the  finest 
company  commander  of  the  war,  a  member 
of   the    'Blue    Hens    Chickens',    Delaware's 
Continental  Line. 

"Maryland — Lt.  Colonel  John  Eager  How- 
ard, awarded  a  medal  for  Cowpens,  a  great 
soldier,  later  a  Governor  and  United  States 
Senator  from  Maryland,  referred  to  In  'Mary- 
land, My  Maryland',  the  Maryland  State 
Song,  counties  in  six  states  honor  his  mem- 
ory. General  Otho  H.  Williams,  another 
great  soldier  of  the  Maryland  Line;  and  Gen- 
eral Greene's  black  orderly,  a  free  man  from 
Maryland  who  gave  his  life  for  his  country 
in  the  battle.  General  Greene  specifically 
cited  him  for  his  courage  and  gallantry. 

"Virginia — Lt.  Colonel  Henry  Lee,  Com- 
mander of  Lee's  Legion,  awarded  a  medal 
for  the  Battle  of  Paulus  Hook,  New  Jersey, 
later  Governor  of  Virginia  and  Congressman, 
Father  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

"North  Carolina — members  of  the  North 
Carolina  Mllltla  and  the  members  of  the 
North  Carolina  Continental  Line  under 
General  Jethro  Sumner  served  with  great 
gallantry.  Their  number  was  greater  than 
the  troops  of  any  other  state.  John  B.  Ashe, 
a  major  with  General  Sumner's  Command 
later  served  in  Congress  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

"South  Carolina — The  South  Carolina 
Mllltla,  the  forces  of  General  Francis  Marlon, 
General  Thomas  Sumter  and  General  Andrew 
Pickens  served  and  fought  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  the  battle.  Sumter,  'the  Game- 
cock', was  unable  to  be  present,  but  many 
of  his  men  fought  under  the  famous  Colonel 
Wade  Hampton  I,  later  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  South  Carolina  and  a  General  in 
the  war  1812.  Francis  Marlon,  'the  Swamp 


Fox',  Is  a  legend  of  the  American  people. 
Seventeen  states  have  a  county  named  In 
his  honor,  a  number  exceeded  only  by  Oen- 
eral Washington  of  the  American  military 
heroes  and  the  Revolution.  General  Andrew 
Pickens,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  later 
served  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  South 
Carolina.  Three  states  have  a  county  that 
honors  his  memory.  Colonel  William  Wash- 
ington, a  native  of  Virginia  and  recipient 
of  a  medal  for  Cowpens  was  conspicuous  with 
his  bravery.  The  flag  of  his  troop,  "The  Eutaw 
Flag',  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Washington 
Light  Infantry  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. 'Carolina',  the  South  Carolina  SUte 
Song,  by  Henry  Tlmrod  mentions  the  heroes 
of  Eutaw  Springs. 

"Georgia— Colonel  Samuel  Hammond 
served  in  the  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  and 
throughout  the  Revolution  with  distinction. 
After  the  Revolution  he  served  as  a  Gen- 
eral In  the  Georgia  Mllltla  and  represented 
Georgia  In  Congress. 

"Missouri — Colonel  Samuel  Hammond 
while  a  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia 
was  appointed  by  President  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, the  first  civil  and  military  officer  for 
the  upper  Louisiana  Territory,  later  called 
the  Missouri  Territory.  Colonel  Hammond 
In  1820  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the 
Territorial  Council  of  Mlssovirl. 

"Kentucky — Lt.  John  Adair,  a  member  of 
Sumter's  command,  fought  at  Eutaw  Springs. 
served  in  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  and 
moved  to  Kentucky  as  a  young  man.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  Congress  from  Kentucky 
as  United  States  Senator  and  a  Major  Gen- 
eral in  the  War  of  1812  who  fought  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Thames  in  Canada  and  com- 
manded the  Kentucky  Volunteers  in  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans.  In  1820  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Kentucky. 

"France — Count  Malmedy  of  France  offered 
his  services  to  the  American  cause.  In  the 
Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  he  commanded  the 
North  Carolina  Mllltla. 

"Poland — Count  Thaddlus  Koaciusko.  the 
Engineer  for  Green's  army,  was  one  of  the 
great  heroes  of  the  Revolution.  A  Polish 
patriot  he  fought  for  the  cause  of  American 
independence  and  when  victorj-  was  achieved 
he  returned  to  his  native  land  to  fight  to 
free  it  from  its  conquerors.  A  county  in 
Indiana  commemorates  his  memory:  and 

"Whereas,  of  the  ten  men  who  received 
medals  from  the  Continental  Congress  for 
their  leadership  In  battle,  four  fought  at 
Eutaw  Springs:  General  Nathanael  Greene, 
Colonel  John  Eager  Howard,  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Waishington  and  Lt.  Colonel  Henry  Lee; 
and 

"Whereas,  forty-five  counties  in  twenty 
states  commemorate  heroes  of  the  Battle  of 
Eutaw  Springs,  the  states  being:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
West  Virginia  and  Maryland;  and 

"Whereas,  the  gallant  courage  of  the  men 
who  fought  at  Eutaw  Springs  Is  part  of  our 
noble  heritage,  part  of  the  heart  and  sinew 
of  our  nation:  and 

"Whereas,  the  South  Carolina  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, has  passed  a  resolution  supporting  the 
development  of  a  Eutaw  Springs  National 
Battlefield;  and 

"Whereas,  most  of  the  battlefield  of  Eutaw 
Springs  is  open  country  near  the  Santee 
River,  only  a  small  part  having  been  fiooded 
by  Lake  Marion,  named  in  honor  of  the 
famous  Swamp  Fox,  General  Francis  Marion. 
Now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Senate  conurrlng : 

"That  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Caro- 
lina does  hereby  express  Its  support  for  fed- 
eral legislation  providing  for  a  Eutaw  Springs 
National  Battlefield  and  it  does  respectfully 
request  South  Carolina's  Congressional  Dele- 
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legislation. 

It  further  memorialized  that  the  Con- 
of  the  United  States  enact  legislation 
prodding  for  the  Eutaw  Springs   National 
in  honor  of  the  patriots  who  gave 
Uvea  In  the  battle  and  in  memory  of  all 
tiiose  who  by  their  service  and  sacrifice 
help  ed  win  our  Independence  as  a  nation  and 
rights  as  a  free  people. 
It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
rea((utlon  be  sent  to  President  Richard  M. 
Vice  President  Splro  Agnew,  Speaker 
1  he  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
,  Carl  Albert;  the  members  of  the  South 
Congressional  Delegation:   and  the 
of  the   National   Advisory  Council 
1  [Istorlc  Preservation." 
Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
of  South  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 
Joint    resolution    ratifying    a    proposed 
amendment   to   the    Constitution   of   the 
Uilted  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
n:  en  and  women. 

''  (Thereas,  the  Ninety-second  (92nd)  Con- 
S3   of   the   United    States   has   passed    a 
Joliit  Resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
Constlutlon  of  the  United  States  rela- 
te equal  rights  for  men  and  women;  and 
iniereas.   This   Joint   Resolution   passed 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
on  October  12,  1971,  passed  the  Senate 
United  States  on  March  22,  1972,  and 
has  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
and  reads : 
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resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rep  esentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds 
of  e  \ch  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
folic  wing  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
mer  t  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stat  53,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
whe  1  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fouiths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
year  s  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  by  the 
Confess : 

Ahticle  — 

"SEtmoN  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  |Bhall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
pow»r  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Sec.    3.    This    amendment    shall    take 
two  years  after  the  date  of  ratlfica- 


1h- 


refore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of 
State  of  South   Dakota,   the   House  cf 
concurring  therein : 
'£  BcmoN    1.  That   said  proposed   amend- 
to   the   Constitution    of   the    United 
of  America  Is  hereby  ratified  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 
2.  That  certified  copies  of  this  pre- 
and  Joint  Resolution  be  forwarded  by 
Secretary  of  this  State,  to  the  Secretary 
S  ;ate  of  the  United  States,  to  the  presld- 
Dfflcers  of  both  House  of  the  Congress 
le  United  States,  and  to  the  admlnlstra- 
>f  the  United  States  General   Services 
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resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Coun- 
'  Baltimore,  Md.,  praying  for  the  enact- 
of  legislation  to  reinstate  the  funding 
s'  ibsldlzed  low  and  middle  Income  bous- 
( onstructlon;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Klwanls  Club 
'  e,  Idaho,  in  support  of  efforts  to  ad- 
the    cause    of    combating    inflation 


Bsise, 


through  tax  reduction;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  Baltimore,  Md.,  supporting  the  right  of 
newsmen  to  keep  their  records  and  Informa- 
tion sources  confidential;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Dallas  Coimty 
Commission,  Selma,  Ala.,  expressing  appre- 
ciation In  the  matter  of  revenue  sharing; 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  AIKEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  smd  Forestry,  with  amendments: 

S.  22.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  of  wild 
areas  within  the  lands  of  the  national  forest 
system  (Rept  No.  93-21) . 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment; 

S.  394.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  reaf- 
firm that  such  funds  made  available  for  each 
fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  programs  pro- 
vided for  In  such  Act  be  fully  obligated  In 
said  year,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-20). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE : 
S.  850.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  duties  of  en- 
listed members  of  the  armed  forces  assigned 
to  duty  as  personal  aides  to  officers,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TO'WER : 
S.  851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

S.  852.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  support  orders  In  certain  State  and 
Federal  courts,  and  to  make  It  a  crime  to 
move  or  travel  in  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce to  avoid  compliance  with  such  orders. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.   Curtis,   Mr.   Hruska,  Mr. 
Ervin.  Mr.  Fanntn,  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Mr.     Scott    of    Virginia,     and     Mr. 
Thurmond)  : 
S.  853.  A  bin  to  Insure  the  separation  of 
Federal   powers   by  amending  the   National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide  for  trial  of 
unfair    labor    practice    cases    In    the    U.S. 
District     CoMrt,     and     for    other    purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
by  unanimous  consent,  then  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  If  so  desired. 
By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.   854.   A   bill   to   improve  planning   and 
management  processes  In  States,  regions,  and 
localities.    Referred    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking.   Housing   and   Urban   Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  855.  A  bill  to  authorize  expenditures  to 
correct  or  compensate  for  substantial  defects 
In  Federal  Housing  Administration  mort- 
gaged homes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
JkCKSON,  and  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania) : 
S.  866.  A  bUl  to  reserve  a  site  for  the  use 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

S.  857.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  plan  museiim  support  faclll- 


tlee.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT: 
S.  868.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  with  regard  to  the  availability  to  the 
Congress  and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
of  Information  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  Referred,  by  unanimous 
tjonsent,  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By    Mr.    GRAVEL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Inoiite)  : 
S.  859.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  relating  benefits  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  prevaUlng  cost  of  living 
La  various  areas;  and 

S.  860.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  a  cost  of  living  adjustment 
for  some  States  to  the  per  capita  Income 
used  In  determining  the  medicaid  matching 
assistance  percentage.  Referred  to  the  Com> 
mlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S.  861.  A  bill  to  allow  an  Income  tax  de- 
duction for  repair  or  Improvement  of  a  tax- 
payer's residence.  Referred  to  the  Commltttee 
on  Finance. 

S.  862.  A  bill  to  permit  immediate  retire- 
ment of  certain  Federal  employees.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  coe- 
metlc  safety.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS : 
S.  864.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victor  Hen- 
rlque  Carlos  Gibson.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
S.  865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  to  provide  more  effective  means  for  pro- 
tecting the  public  Interest  In  national  emer- 
gency disputes  Involving  the  railroad  and 
airline  transportation  Industries,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Pulblc  Welfare. 

S.  866.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the  State  of 
Vermont.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  to  prohibit  discrimination  by 
creditors  on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status 
in  connection  with  any  extension  of  credit. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Hotislng  and  Urban  Affairs. 

S.  868.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  a  married  couple  on  the  basis  of  their 
combined  earnings  record  where  that  method 
of  computation  produces  a  higher  combined 
benefit;  and 

S.  869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972  to  provide  for  recom- 
putatlon  of  benefits  under  title  n  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  In  the  case  of  certain  Indi- 
viduals. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  870.  A  bill  entitled  the  "News  Source 
Protection  Act."  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    COTTON    (for    hlmseU,    Mr. 
Bath,  Mr.  Beaix,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  GaiT- 
rtN,  Mr.  Haht,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Met- 
CALF,    Mr.    Pastore,    Mr.    Peix,    Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Schweikee,  Mr.  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  TmmMOND) : 
S.  871.  A  blU  to  amend  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  correct  certain  Inequities   In  the 
crediting  of  National  Guard  technician  serv- 
ice In  connection  with  civil  service  retire- 
ment, and  for  other  purx)oses.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  872.  A  bin  to  facilitate  prosecutions  for 
certain  crimes  and  offenses  committed  aboard 
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aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  JAVITS:[ 
S.  873.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction  for 
Income  tax  purposes.  In  the  case  of  a  dis- 
abled Individual,  for  expenses  for  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  work;  and  to  provide  an 
additional  exemption  for  income  tax  pur- 
poses for  a  taxpayer  or  spouse  who  Is  disabled. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Humfrret,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy,  Mr.   MoNDALE.  Mr.   Pell,   Mr. 
Randolph.       Mr.       Ribicoit,       Mr. 
Schweiker,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Stev- 
enson,     Mr.     TuNNET,      and      Mr. 
Weicker)  : 
S.  874.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966,  to  provide 
a  program  for  gifted  and  talented  children. 
Referred   to   the   Committee  on  Labor   and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  875.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  require  that  certain  cor- 
porate Income  tax  information  shall  be  open 
to  public  Inspection,  shall  appear  In  the  an- 
nual shareholders'  report  of  such  corpora- 
tion, and  shall  appear  In  annual  corporate  re- 
ports submitted  pursuant  to  section  13  or 
15  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  876.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  convey  certain  mineral  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  to  the  owner  or 
owners  of  record  of  certain  lands  in  the  State 
of  South  Carolina:  and 

S.  877.  A   bUl   to  authorize   the  Secretary 
of   the   Interior   to   convey   certain   mineral 
Interests  of  the  United  States  to  the  owner 
or  owners  of  record  of  certain  lands  In  the 
State    of   South    Carolina.    Referred    to    the 
Committee   on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service   Act   to   provide   for   restrictions   on 
funds  for  experimental  use.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.   879.   A   bUl  for   the   relief   of   Marietta 
Dlzon  Pamlntuan.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Goldwater)    (by  request) : 
S.  880.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research  and 
program   management,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences. 
ByMr.  BENTSEN: 
S.   881.   A   bill   to   amend   title    18   of   the 
United  States  Code  to  define  and  limit  the 
exclusionary  rule  In  Federal  criminal  pro- 
ceedings. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HARTKE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Talmadge.      Mr.      Randolph,      Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hansen, 
Mr.   Thurmond,   Mr.   Stattord,   Mr. 
McCluhe,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Allen, 
Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Chxjrch,  Mr.  Pul- 
bright,  Mr.  Gurnet,  Mr.  Humphrey, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Metcalp,  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Ribicoft,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btbd,  Mr.  Mus- 
KiE,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  882.  A  bill  to  amend  section  355  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  au- 
thority  of   the   Administrator   of   Veterans' 
Affairs  to  readjust  the  schedule  of  ratings 
for  the  disabilities  of  veterans.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    JACKSON    (for   himself    and 
Mr.  Fannin)    (by  request) : 
S.  883.  A  bm  to  provide  for  study  of  a 
certain  segment  of  the  Oklawaba  River  for 
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potential  addition  to  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  MONDALE: 
S.   884.  A  bUl   for  the   reUef  of  Romellta 
Morals  Andrade  Lima.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HART: 
S.  885.  A  bin  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  demonstration  of  fare  free  mass 
transportation  and  for  other  purpcsees.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

ByMr.  MONDALE: 
S.  886.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control  of 
noise   along  existing   Federal-aid   highways. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By    Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD    (for   Mr. 
Magnuson)    (by  request) : 
S.  887.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  assist  the  States  in  controlling 
damage  caused  by  predatory  and  depredating 
animals:  to  establish  a  program  of  research 
concerning  the  control  and  conservation  of 
predatory   and   depredating   animals;    to   re- 
strict the  use  of  toxic  chemicals  as  a  method 
of  predator  control;  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S.  888.  A  bni  to  be  known  as  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  of  1972.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NuNN)  : 
S.J.  Res.  62.  A  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  school  busing.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoNDALE) : 
S.J.  Res.  63.  A  joint  resolution  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultm-e  to  continue  the 
emergency  disaster  relief  program  under  sec- 
tion 328  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
ByMr.  CHURCH: 
S.J.  Res.  64.  A  Joint  resolution  to  protect 
physicians,  other  health  care  personnel,  hos- 
pitals,   and   other   health    care    institutions 
on  the  exercise  of  religious  or  philosophical 
beliefs  which  proscribe  the  performance  of 
abortions    or   sterilization    procedures.    Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  850.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  duties  of  en- 
listed members  of  the  Armed  Porces  as- 
signed to  duty  as  personal  aides  to 
officers,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

A    LAW    TO    END    THE    USE    OF    ENLISTED    MEN    AS 
PERSONAL    SERVANTS    BT    OFFICERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  longstanding  practice  in  the 
military  services  of  providing  enlisted 
men  to  serve  on  the  personal  staffs  of 
high-ranking  officers.  This  practice  is 
referred  to  under  10  U.S.C.  3639,  7579, 
and  8639  as  follows: 
Statutort  AuTHoarrY  for  Enlisted  Aides 

10  use  3639.  Enlisted  members:  officers  not 

to  use  as  servants. 
No  officer  of  the  Army  may  use  an  enlisted 
member  of  the  Army  as  a  servant.  (Aug.  IQ 
1956,  section  1041,  ioK  Stat.  208.) 
10  use  7579.  Officers'  messes  and  quarters: 

limitations  on  employment  of  enlisted 

members, 
(a)   Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  prescribes,  enlisted  members 
of  the  naval  service  and  enUsted  members  of 


the  Coast  Guard  when  It  Is  operating  a«  a 
service  in  the  Navy  may  be  assigned  to  duty 
in  a  service  capacity  In  officers'  messes  and 
public  quarters  where  the  Secretary  finds 
that  this  use  of  the  members  is  desirable  for 
military  reasons. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  retired  enlisted  members  of  the  naval 
service  and  members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  and 
the  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve  may,  when 
not  on  active  duty,  be  voluntarily  employed 
In  any  service  capacity  in  officers'  messes  and 
public  quarters  without  additional  expense 
to  the  Unlt«l  States. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  he  con- 
siders proper,  may  delegate  the  authority 
conferred  by  this  section,  except  the  author- 
ity to  prescribe  regulations,  to  any  person  in 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  with  or  without 
the  authority  to  make  successive  redelega- 
tions.  (Aug.  10.  1956,  section  1041,  70A  Stat. 
470.) 

10  use  8639.  Enlisted  members:  officers  not 
to  use  as  servants. 
No  officers  of  the  Air  Force  may  use  an  en- 
Usted member  of  the  Air  Force  as  a  servant. 
(Aug.  10,  1956,  ch.  1041.  70A  Stat.  533.) 

Mr.  President,  you  will  note  that  under 
title  10,  the  statutory  justification  for  the 
military  personal  aid  program  is  ambig- 
uous and  unclear.  The  law  contains  a 
simple  statement  regarding  the  use  of 
enlisted  personnel  in  the  Army  and  Air 
Force: 

No  officer  of  the  Army  (or  Air  Force)  may 
use  an  enlisted  member  of  the  Army  (or  Air 
Force)  as  a  servant. 

This  statement  is  inadequate  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  First,  it  contains  no  defini- 
tion of  "servant."  How  are  we  to  know 
what  a  servant  is? 

Second,  there  are  no  clarifying  exam- 
ples of  allowable  activities  or  those  spe- 
cifically not  allowed  under  the  law.  Al- 
though the  statement  is  clear  in  a  gram- 
matical sense,  it  can  be  interpreted  along 
a  wide  range  of  variables.  In  fact,  this 
chapter  is  ambiguous,  standing  by  Itself. 

The  chapter  dealing  with  the  Na\'y  and, 
therefore,  the  Marine  Corps  and  Coast 
Guard,  states  that  enlisted  men  can  be 
assigned  to  duty  in  a  service  capacity 
in  officers'  messes  and  public  quarters 
where  the  Secretary  finds  that  this  use 
of  the  members  is  desirable  for  military 
reasons.  This  chapter  is  not  consistent 
with  the  Army  and  Navy  chapters.  There 
is  no  statement  about  use  of  enlisted 
men  as  servants.  Furthermore,  it  spe- 
cifically permits  the  use  of  enlisted  men 
in  public  quarters. 

According  to  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  Instruction  11108.13E 
of  16  December  1971,  "public  quarters"  is 
defined  as  quarters  for  which  full  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  is  withheld  when 
assigned  to  members.  In  other  words 
just  about  all  housing  for  high-ranking 
officers  is  public  quarters. 

I  have  also  noted  that  section  7579 
specifically  states  that  the  use  of  en- 
listed men  must  be  related  to  a  military 
reason.  The  authority  to  make  this  de- 
termination rests  initially  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  but  it  can  also  be 
widely  delegated.  It  is  not  known  how 
far  down  the  command  structure  the 
Secretary  has  allowed  this  delegation  of 
authority  to  be  extended.  From  observ- 
ing the  exploitation  of  enlisted  men, 
however,  it  appears  that  every  officer 
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wl  h  personal  aids  has  been  given  or  has 
assumed  the  authority  to  determine  what 
desirable  for  military  reasons  and 
is  not.  This  has  permitted  enlisted 
to  be  used  as  personal  servsmts  in 
sltliations  which  have  no  conceivable 
relationship  to  military  objectives,  rou- 
,  or  requirements. 
St.  President,  I  can  only  conclude 
the  existing  laws  covering  the  use 
bnlisted  men  as  personal  servants  are 
inadequate  and  subject  to  interpretation 
that  the  original  intent  is  no  longer 
They  are  Inconsistent  from  serv- 
to  service.  The  Navy,  for  example,  is 
even  prohibited  from  using  enlisted 
as  servsmts  under  7579. 
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^n  addition  to  the  law  under  title  10 
February  2,  196a.  the  Secretary  of 
ense  issued  IDepartment  of  Defense 
Dl  ective  No.  1315.9  on  the  subject  of  the 
utilization  of  enlisted  personnel  on  per- 
staffs. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  this  directive  be  printed  in 
Record  at  this  point, 
■^here  being  no  objecticm,  the  directive 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
f  oUows : 
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or  Deteusk  DiREcnvi:  No.  1315.9 
Suttject:  Utilization  of  Enlisted  Personnel  on 
Personal  Staffs. 

(a)  10  use  3639:  (b)  10  USC 
7579;  (c)  10  USC  8639;  (d)  United  States 
V.  Robinson,  6  USCMA  347,  20  CMR  63. 
68. 

I.   FUXFOSE 

Directive  prescribes  the  policies  gov- 
the  uae  of  enlisted  personnel  on  the 
'  staff  of  officers. 
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n.  APFi.icABiLmr 
T^la  directive  Is  applicable  to  all  military 
on  a  continuing  basis,  and  to 
Coast  Ouard  when  operating  as  a  service 
1  he  Navy. 

in.  POLICY 

Enlisted  personnel  on  the  personal  staff 

Officer  are  authorized  for  the  purpose  of 

relieving  the  officer  of  those  minor  tasks  and 

which.  If  performed  by  the  officer  hlm- 

would  be  at  the  expense  of  his  primary 

tary  and  official  duties.   The  duties  of 

enlisted  personnel  shall  be  concerned 

tas^  relating  to  the  mUltary  and  offi- 

responslbllltles  of  the  officer.  The  pro- 

pr^ty  of  such  duties  Is  governed  by  the  pur- 

whlch  they  serve  rather  than  the  nature 

duties.  Such  duties  must  also  further 

accomplishment  of  a  necessary  military 
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Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 

of  the  military  departments  prescribe, 

persormel  on  the  personal  staffs  of 

and  flag  officers,  and  certain  other 

officers  who  are  In  command  positions, 

be  utilized  for: 

Providing  essential  services  to  such  offi- 
in  the  field  and  aboard  ship. 
Duty  In  their  quarters  to  assist  these 
In  the  discharge  of  their  official  re- 
spoAslbllitles  to  Include  assistance  In  the  care 
of  ttie  quarters. 

The  assignment  of  enlisted  personnel  to 
dut;  as  which  contribute  only  to  the  personal 
ben  iflt  of  officers  and  which  have  no  rea- 
soni  ,ble  connection  with  the  officers'  official 
respfonslbllltles  Is  prohibited. 

Nothing  contained  In  this  directive  pre- 
cludes the  employment  of  enlisted  personnel 
c  fficers  on  a  voluntary  paid  off-duty  basis. 


IV.  ADlCKIBnUTIOIT 

Tike  Secretary  of  each  military  department 

n  sponsible  for  the  administration  of  the 

policies    announced    herein.    Implementing 


regulations  of  the  military  departments  wUl 

be  forwarded  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Defense  (MF&R)  within  ninety  days. 

v.  xrFxcnvE  date 

This  Directive  Is  effective  Immediately. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
directive  has  been  systematically  vio- 
lated since  the  day  it  went  into  effect.  If 
this  directive  were  followed  to  the  letter, 
as  military  directives  should  be,  then  en- 
listed men  would  not  have  to  perform 
many  of  the  personal,  nonmilitary  serv- 
ices they  are  presently  called  upon  for. 

For  example,  Directive  1315.9  states 
that  enlisted  men  are  authorized  to  per- 
form duties  that  would  otherwise  inter- 
fere with  the  official  and  military  duties 
of  the  officer.  This  Is  further  qualified 
by  adding  that  these  duties  must  be  re- 
lated to  the  military  and  official  duties 
of  the  officer  and  must  accomplish  a  nec- 
essary military  purpose.  There  is  a 
specific  prohibition  against  using  en- 
listed personnel  for  personal  benefit  and 
with  no  reasonable  connection  to  official 
responsibilities. 

This  provision  Is  being  violated  every 
day  by  the  highest  ranking  generals  and 
admirals  in  our  military  service.  They  are 
systematically  disobeying  an  official  di- 
rective. Since  the  violators  are  also  the 
enforcers  of  this  directive,  aside  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  it  is  obvious  why 
enforcement  is  never  considered  much 
less  attempted.  Who  wUl  tell  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  they  are  violating 
the  directive  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
every  day  ? 

Even  if  Directive  1315.9  were  strictly 
adhered  to,  however,  it  would  not  com- 
pletely protect  enlisted  men  from  being 
used  as  servants.  The  present  situation 
is  not  confined  to  the  officer  alone.  In 
many  cases,  the  families  of  the  officers 
order  the  enlisted  men  to  perform  per- 
sonal services  such  as  doing  the  laimdry, 
running  errands  of  an  entirely  personal 
nature,  washing  privately  owned  vehi- 
cles, and  preparing  food  and  drink  for 
private  parties.  It  is  a  fact  of  military  life 
that  the  families  of  officers  are  actually 
in  the  chain  of  command  when  it  comes 
to  giving  orders  to  enlisted  aides. 

PBOVISIONS    OF    BILL 

My  bill  is  designed  to  do  three  things. 
First  it  would  prohibit  the  use  of  enlisted 
men  as  personal  servants.  No  enlisted 
aide  would  be  required  to  perform  any 
service  that  is  essentially  domestic  or 
personal  in  nature  for  any  officer.  I  wiU 
shortly  explain  in  greater  detail  just 
what  is  meant  by  essentially  domestic 
or  personal  in  nature.  Furthermore  any 
order  to  an  enlisted  aide  would  have  to 
be  directly  related  to  a  military  ob- 
jective. 

Second,  enlisted  aides  would  not  have 
to  obey  or  perform  services  for  the  fam- 
ilies of  general  and  flag  rank  officers  or 
any  other  member  of  the  household.  At 
present,  tildes  frequenUy  have  to  wash 
cars,  do  laundry,  and  run  errands  for 
family  members  £is  well  as  for  the  offi- 
cers. 

Third,  all  funds  for  training  enlisted 
aides  would  be  cut  off  including  the 
"charm  school"  nm  by  the  Army  at  Fort 
Lee,  Va.  The  bill  would  apply  to  all  mili- 
tary services. 


This  bill  would  make  the  law  consist- 
ent, clear  and  unambiguous.  Similsir  lan- 
guage would  be  placed  in  title  10,  chap- 
ters 3639.  7579,  and  8639  with  certain 
modifications. 

Language  prohibiting  service  essen- 
tially domestic  or  personal  in  nature  Is 
applied  to  all  three  chapters  and  thus 
aU  of  the  military  services  Including  the 
Coast  Ouard  when  operating  as  a  service 
in  the  Navy.  The  term  enlisted  aide  is 
defined  in  each  chapter  as  an  enlisted 
member  assigned  or  otherwise  detailed 
to  duty  on  the  personal  staff  of  any  offi- 
cer of  the  respective  service.  This  would 
include  all  of  the  aides  currently  with 
the  job  description  of  Army,  enlisted 
aides;  Navy,  public  quarters  stewards; 
Air  Force,  airman  aides;  and  Marine 
Corps,  cooks  specialists  and  food  service 
technicians,  specialists.  It  would  also  in- 
clude enlisted  personnel  of  other  MOS 
which  are  detailed,  assigned  or  ordered 
in  any  manner  to  duty  on  the  personal 
staff  of  an  officer.  For  example,  a  general 
commanding  a  base  who  detailed  any  en- 
listed personnel  to  his  personal  staff  in 
addition  to  or  in  place  of  his  normal  {d- 
lotment  of  personal  aides  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  using  these  men  to  perform 
essentially  domestic  or  personal  service 
for  him  or  for  any  other  officer. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  this  bill 
does  not  eliminate  or  prohibit  the  use  of 
enlisted  aides  for  legitimate  military  piu*- 
poses.  Technically,  enlisted  men  could 
still  be  assigned  to  officers  in  command 
positions.  I  fully  expect,  however,  that 
once  enlisted  men  are  prohibited  from 
being  used  as  personal  servants,  the  aide 
program  can  be  cut  back  drastically  since 
there  will  be  few  strictly  military  duties 
for  the  aides  to  perform.  If  this  bill  is 
passed  and  the  aide  program  continues  to 
be  funded  at  its  current  level,  I  wiU  ini- 
tiate legislation  to  severely  cut  back  on 
appropriations  for  this  purpose. 

DEFINITION    OF    ESSENTIALLY    DOMESTIC 
AND    PERSONAL 

For  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  it  is  my 
intention  that  the  phrase  "essentially  do- 
mestic and  personal  in  nature,"  as  it  ap- 
plies throughout,  shall  mean  that  orders 
given  to  enlisted  personnel  shall  clearly 
be  in  accord  with  a  military  purpose  and 
function.  It  would  expressly  prohibit 
such  duties  as  care  of  privately  owned 
vehicles  for  officers  or  family  members 
of  officers;  cooking  routine,  daily  meals 
for  officers  in  public  quarters  or  for  their 
families;  care  and  cleaning  of  laundry 
for  family  members  and  personal  officer 
clothing  aside  from  official  uniforms; 
acting  as  a  bartender,  cook,  server,  but- 
ler, or  chauffeur  for  any  private  function, 
party  or  gathering  not  officially  approved 
on  a  one-time  basis  by  higher  authority 
and  then  only  when  the  function  is  fully 
ascertained  to  be  required  entertain- 
ment; care  of  pets  of  any  type  or  nature; 
care  of  infants  or  other  family  members ; 
routine  cleaning  of  public  quarters  of  a 
general,  admiral,  or  Navy  captain;  run- 
ning errands  of  any  type  for  family  mem- 
bers; driving  family  members  to  any  lo- 
cation and  driving  officers  at  any  time 
not  specifically  required  to  fulfill  a  dis- 
tinct military  objective;  gardening  at  or 
around  public  quarters  occupied  by  gen- 
eral or  flag  rank  officers  or  Navy  cap- 
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tains;  grocery  shopping  on  a  routine 
basis;  dusting  and  care  of  furniture  and 
privately  owned  goods  in  public  quarters 
of  admirals,  generals  and  Navy  captains; 
cleaning  of  swimming  pools;  construc- 
tion of  personal  equipment. 

This  list  Is  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive. 

My  bill  also  states  that  no  funds  may 
be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing, operating,  maintaining,  or  conduct- 
ing any  school  or  training  program  the 
primary  or  incidental  pmpose  of  which 
is  to  instruct  or  train  enlisted  personnel 
as  personal  aides.  This  means  that  the 
program  of  instruction  for  enlisted  aides 
at  the  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  School 
at  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  would  be  closed  down 
as  would  be  any  similar  installation. 

Every  day  that  this  school  at  Fort  Lee 
operates,  it  is  in  violation  of  Defense  De- 
partment Directive  1315.9.  Let  me  give 
some  speclflc  examples  of  what  I  mean. 

The  Fort  Lee  course  runs  8  weeks  and 
consists  of  a  nimiber  of  hours  of  lectures 
on  speclflc  subjects.  For  example,  enlisted 
aides  are  given  3  hours  of  instruction 
in  the  proper  care  and  feeding  of  vari- 
ous types  of  pets  such  as  dogs,  cats,  fish, 
and  birds.  This  is  a  clear  violation  of  Di- 
rective 1315.9.  Pet  care  has  no  related 
"military  reason."  It  is  a  domestic  func- 
tion that  would  be  prohibited  under  my 
bill.  And  yet,  at  this  time,  U.S.  enlisted 
personnel  are  being  trained  how  to  care 
for  the  general's  dog  or  the  pet  fish  of 
the  general's  wife. 

Other  examples  are  no  less  startling. 
Aides  receive  25  hours  in  care  sind  clean- 
ing of  general  officer's  quarters;  8  hours 
instruction  in  table  service  for  informal 
functions;  12  hours  for  formal  functions; 
16  hours  in  the  preparation  of  center- 
pieces such  as  floral  arrangements  and 
ice  carvings;  13  hours  in  the  preparation 
and  dispensing  of  alcoholic  and  non- 
alcoholic drinks;  16  hours  in  cake  baking 
and  decorating;  16  hours  in  Danish  puff 
and  pie  pastry,  and  cookies;  a  course  in 
mastering  the  art  of  French  cooking;  7 
hours  in  the  selection  and  service  of 
appetizers,  hors  d'oeuveres  and  canapes; 
34  hours  in  the  preparation  of  gourmet 


meat  dishes  and  10  hours  in  the  serving 
of  brunch. 

All  of  this  would  be  Illegal  under  my 
bill.  It  should  be  declared  illegal  regard- 
less. There  is  no  place  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  for  this  kind  of  pampering  of 
generals  and  admirals.  It  is  a  waste  of 
mani)ower  and  the  taxpayers  money. 

GAO    INITIAL    REPOBT 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  recent  GAO  report  on  the 
military  personal  aide  programs  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  along 
with  my  original  letter  to  the  Honorable 
Elmer  Staats,  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

COMPTROLLEB  General 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  16,  1973. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  As  requested  In 
your  letter  of  December  l,  1972,  this  Is  an 
Interim  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  20, 
1972.  which  asked  us  to  obtain  Information 
about  the  use  of  enlisted  men  as  servants  for 
high  ranking  officers.  Because  of  the  limited 
time  Involved,  we  have  not  validated  the 
Information  received  from  the  military  serv- 
ices. Our  final  reply  to  your  request  will 
include  our  evaluation.  On  the  basis  of  our 
work  so  far,  we  have  insufficient  data  on 
which  to  make  an  assessment  as  to  Ulegal  or 
Improper  activity  In  the  aide  and  steward 
programs.  The  data  we  have  obtained  foUows. 

The  statutory  Justification  for  the  enlisted 
aide  program  is  contained  In  10  USC  3639, 
7579,  and  8639.  (See  Appendix  I  for  copies 
of  applicable  codes.)  The  budgetary  author- 
ity for  enlisted  aides  Is  the  Military  Person- 
nel Appropriation.  No  separate  line  Item  Is 
set  up  for  enlisted  aides.  A  copy  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  which  authorizes 
the  recruitment  of  Plllplnoe  Into  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  Is  presented  as 
Appendix  11. 

The  enlisted  men  who  work  as  personal 
aides  to  high  ranking  officers  are  designated 
as  enlisted  aides  by  the  Army,  public  quar- 
ters stewards  by  the  Navy,  airman  aides  by 
the  Air  Force  and  cooks  specialist  or  food 
service  technicians,  specialist  by  the  Marine 
Corps.  We  will  refer  to  all  of  these  service- 
men as  enlisted  aides  In  this  letter. 


Copies  of  Department  of  Defense  Directive 
1315.9,  Army  Regxilatlon  614-16,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Instruction  1306.2A,  Air  Force  Reg- 
ulation 39-5,  and  Marine  Corps  Order  6300.8C 
are  enclosed  with  this  letter.  These  docu- 
ments provide  the  official  position  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  military  serv- 
ices. We  will  obtain  official  statementa  of  the 
Justification  for  the  enlisted  aide  program 
at  a  later  date. 

The  regulations  state  that  enlisted  aides 
are  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  officer  cf  those  minor  details  which,  if 
performed  by  the  officer  himself,  would  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  his  primary  military 
and  official  duties.  The  regulations  also  state 
that  the  propriety  of  the  duties  of  enlisted 
aides  Is  governed  by  the  purpose  the  duties 
serve  rather  than  nature  of  the  duties  and 
that  they  must  further  the  accomplishment 
of  a  necessary  military  purpose. 

A  copy  of  the  military  occupational 
specialty  description  for  Army  enlisted  aides 
Is  presented  as  Appendix  HI. 

Examples  of  acceptable  utilization  for  en- 
listed aides  as  given  In  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Instruction  1306.2A  are: 

Driving  the  official  vehicle  of  senior  officers 
who  are  engaged  In  military  functions; 

Preparation  and  serving  of  food  and  bever- 
ages Including  cooking,  baking,  meat  cutting, 
and  scullery  duties; 

Care  for  the  cleanliness,  order,  and  pro- 
tective maintenance  of  the  officer's  quarters 
and  the  furniture,  fixtures,  and  appliances 
therein;  and 

Preparation  for  and  duties  during  official 
entertaining  in  the  officer's  quarters  includ- 
ing receiving  guests,  checking  articles  of 
outer  clothing,  and  serving  food  and  bever- 
ages. 

Examples  of  unacceptable  duties  for  en- 
listed aides  are: 

Care  and  exercising  of  pets; 

Caring  for  Infants  or  children:  and 

Personal  services  for  dependents  which  do 
not  meet  the  criteria  of  furthering  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  necessary  military  pur- 
pose by  the  officer. 

In  all  of  the  military  services,  the  assign- 
ment as  an  enlisted  aide  is  supposed  to  be 
made  strictly  on  a  voluntary  basts.  An  en- 
listed aide  is  also  supposed  to  be  able  to 
transfer  out  of  the  program  at  any  time. 

The  following  table  shows  by  service  and 
geographic  area  the  number  of  enlisted  aides 
and  the  number  of  high  ranking  officers  as- 
signed these  aides. 


GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  OFFICERS  AND  AIDES,  AS  OF  DEC.  1972 


Army 

Navy 

Air  Force 

Marine 

Co 

ps 

Total 

Service  location 

Officers 

Aides 

Officers 

Aides 

Officers 

Aides 

Officers 

Aides 

Officers 

Aides 

Washington,  D.C.  area 

54 

134 

133 

132 

220 
1&8 

37 

176 

82 

100 

315 
162 

30 

196 
88 

75 

329 
141 

5 

32 

3 

19 

65 
6 

126 

538 
306 

326 

923 
467 

Continental  United  States  less 

Washington 

Overseas 

Total 

321 

510 

'  295 

=  577 

314 

545 

40 

90 

1970 

» 1.722 

>  Includes  110  Navy  captains. 

The  following  table  shows  the  top  military 
officers  In  the  armed  forces  and  the  number 
of  aides  assigned  to  each. 

Number  of  Aides 

Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 7 

Chief  of  Staff,  Army 8 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations 8 

Chief  of  Staff,  Air  Force 7 

Conmiandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 7 

Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  Army 6 

Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 6 

Vice  Chief  of  Staff.  Air  Force 4 

Assistant   Commandant   of   the   Marine 

Corps 3 


>  Includes  110  enlisted  aides  assigned  to  Navy  captains. 


Under  current  military  policies,  other  ad- 
mirals and  generals  In  command  positions 
are  authorized  enlisted  aides.  The  aides  are 
usually  assigned  to  these  officers  on  the  basis 
of  one  aide  for  each  star.  Since  all  admirals 
and  generals  are  not  In  command  positions, 
only  860  of  the  1317  generals  and  admirals 
In  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  are  as- 
signed aides.  In  addition  110  Navy  Captains 
are  assigned  enlisted  aides  (see  footnote  to 
chart  on  page  3) .  Promotable  Colonels  In  the 
Army  can  also  be  authorized  aides,  but  none 
are  presently  assigned. 

We  do  not  know  at  this  time  how  many. 


if  any.  of  the  aides  perform  exclusively  or 
In  part  the  functions  of  a  domestic  servant. 
Enlisted  aides  are  normally  recruited  and 
assigned  by  one  of  three  methods : 

1.  The  officer  or  a  member  of  his  staff 
screens  and  selects  an  enlisted  man  for  an 
aide.  If  the  enlisted  man  volunteers  for  the 
aide  program,  he  is  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
officers  quarters  as  an  on-the-job  trainee.  In 
the  Army  or  Mao'ine  Corps,  after  selection 
and  volunteering,  the  enlisted  man  can  be 
Immediately  sent  to  enlisted  aide  school  or 
can  be  sent  there  after  on-the-job  training. 
Following  successful  completion  of  "school  or 
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BuBclent  on-the-job  training,  the  enlisted 
mi  kn  la  designated  as  an  aide. 

i.  Qualified  graduates  of  cooks  schools  are 
rei  irulted  Into  enlisted  aide  school  or  as  on- 
th  >-Job  trainees  If  they  volunteer  to  enter  the 
enlisted  aide  program. 

.  Enlisted  men  who  have  not  been  selected 
by]  an  ofllcer  or  recruited  Into  enlisted  aide 


Caiiasjan. 
sian. 


Blaik 

Mai  ysi 
0th  r 


'  May  include  some  non-Caucasians  who  are  not  black. 


"he"  Navy  has  an  ongoing  program  to  In- 
the  number  of  Caucasians  and  Blacks 
the  enlisted  aide  program.  Enlisted  aides 
the  Navy  are  chosen  out  of  the  steward 
.  While  10  percent  of  the  stewards  In 
training  to  become  enlisted  aides  are  now 
most  have  Insufficient  experl- 
to  qualify  as  enlisted  aides  and  thus 
not  effect  the  racial  statistics  according 
the  Navy.  Currently,  about  80  percent  of 
new  personnel  assigned  to  the  steward 
are  Caucasians  and  the  Navy  says 
t  effort  will  be  made  to  recruit  enlisted 
from  Caucasian  stewards.  The  Navy 
exdects  an  increased  percentage  of  Cauca- 
sia IS  in  Its  enlisted  aide  program. 

iTior  to   1970,  Phllllppine  nationals  com- 
prl^d  about  95  percent  of  the  Input  to  stew- 
ratlng.  About  10  Filipino  volunteers  ap- 
plied for  each  available  enlistment  vacancy 
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school  can  volunteer  to  enter  the  aide  pro- 
gram. 

The  pay  and  allowances  (direct  cost)  of  en- 
listed aides  are: 

Army   $3,636,612 

Navy     4.439,950 

Air   Force 4.316.945 

RACIAL  COMPOSITION  OF  ENLISTED  AIDES 


liarlne  Corps. 


837,  527 


Total    13.231,259 

The  Indirect  cost  of  the  program  will  be 
provided  later. 

The  racial  composition  of  enlisted  aides  Is 
presented  In  the  following  table. 


Army 


Navy 


Air  Force 


Marine  Corps 


Service/race 


Numt)er 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1  422 
88 


'  83 
17 


4 

5 

568 


1 

1 

98 


338 

196 


62 
36 


11 


31 
58 

1 


34 

6S 

t 


Total. 


510 


100 


577 


100 


545 


100 


90 


100 


and  this  large  pool  of  volunteers  resulted  In 
annually  filling  anticipated  steward  re- 
quirements. Since  1970,  however,  Filipino  In- 
put to  the  steward  rating  has  nearly  ceased, 
according  to  the  Navy.  The  Navy  stated  that 
since  1968  opportunity  to  convert  from  stew- 
ard to  other  ratings  has  been  enhanced  sig- 
nificantly with  Filipinos  now  serving  In  63 
ratings. 

You  also  aslced  about  the  term  "Malaysian" 
as  an  accounting  designator.  It  Is  a  racial 
designator  for  natives  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula and  certain  Islands.  Including  the  Phil- 
ippines. Almost  all  of  the  personnel  Identi- 
fied by  the  designator  are  Filipinos. 

The  following  tables  present  the  average 
length  of  service,  average  pay,  and  average 
rate  of  promotion  of  all  aides  and  the  types 
of  quarters  used  by  aides  in  the  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  area. 


Army 


Navy 


Air  Force       Marine  Corps 


Avei  age  length  of  service  (years). 
Avei  3ge  pay 


8.3 
J7, 131 


13.6 
$7,788 


16.0 

'$7,921 


13.2 
$8,878 


I  I  lased  on  Air  Force-wide  budgeting  figure  for  enlisted  pay. 

PROMOTION  RATES  OF  ENLISTED  AIDES  VERSUS  SERVICEWIDE  AVERAGES 
[Years  in  service  to  promotion) 


Army 


Navy 


Air  Force 


Marine  Corps 


S«  vice/rank 


All 

enlisted 

men 


Aides 


All 

enlisted 
men 


Aides 


All 
enlisted 

men  Aides 


All 
enlisted 

men 


Aides 


18.7 
14.5 
7.1 
2.4 
(') 
(') 


18.8 
15.1 
9.0 
2.1 
(■) 
(') 


1.80 
9.0 
5.0 
2.0 
1.2 


22.0 

18.0 

U.O 

6.0 

1.2 


21.8 

19.3 

18.5 

15.7 

3.7 

0) 

C) 


21.5 

19.4 

20.1 

17.3 

4.5 

(') 

0) 


20.7 
17.7 
14.6 
6.9 
3.2 
2.0 
0) 


24.1 
19.5 
16.3 
12.8 
2.7 
1.9 
0) 


Automatically  promoted  when  basic  eligibility  criteria  are  attained  unless  there  are  compelling  reasons  to  deny  promotion  for 

We  trust  that  the  information  presented 
in  this  letter  satisfies  your  immediate  re- 
quirements. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B.  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


I  avy  officials  Indicated  that  the  slower 
pre  motion  of  enlisted  aides  resulted  from 
the  reenllstment  of  94.6  percent  of  stewards 
as  >ppo6ed  to  54.1  percent  Navy-wide.  Since 
ver  r  few  people  leave  and  therefore  openings 
In  he  higher  grades  are  few.  this  high  reten- 
tloi  I  rate  reduced  advancement  opportunity 
wit  tiln  the  rating. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C.  AREA   HOUSING  OF  ENLISTED   AIDES 


rvice  type 
'  housing 


Army        Navy 


Air    Marine 
Force      Corps       Total 


PuW  c  officer 
qu  irters 


Gove  nment- 


15 


18 

107 
201 

0 


'.PPENDIX    I 
STATXrrORY   AUTHORrTY    FOR   ENLISTED   AmES 

10  use  3639.  E.nllsted  members:  officers  not 
to  use  as  servants. 

No  officer  of  the  Army  may  iLse  an  enlisted 
member  of  the  Army  as  a  servant.  (Aug.  10, 
1958,  ch.  1041,  70A  Stat.  208.) 

10  use  7579.  Officers'  messes  and  quarters: 
limitations  on  employment  of  enlisted  mem- 
bers. 

(a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  prescribes,  unlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  naval  service  and  enlisted  mem- 
bers of  the  Coast  Guard  when  it  Is  operating 


as  a  service  In  the  Navy  may  be  assigned  to 
duty  In  a  service  capacity  In  officers'  messes 
and  public  quarters  where  the  Secretary  finds 
that  this  use  of  the  members  Is  desirable  for 
military  reasons. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  retired  enlisted  members  of  the  naval 
service  and  members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve 
and  the  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Reserve  may. 
when  not  on  active  duty,  be  voluntarily  em- 
ployed In  any  service  capacity  In  officers' 
messes  and  public  quarters  without  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  he  con- 
siders proper,  may  delegate  the  authority 
conferred  by  this  section,  except  the  author- 
ity to  prescribe  regulations,  to  any  person  In 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  with  or  without 
the  authority  to  make  successive  redelega- 
tions.  (Aug.  10.  1956.  ch.  1041.  70A  Stat.  470.) 

10  use  8639.  Enlisted  members:  officers  not 
to  use  as  servants. 

No  officers  of  the  Air  Force  may  use  an 
enlisted  member  of  the  Air  Force  as  a  serv- 
ant.  (Aug.  10.  1956,  ch.  1041.  70A  Stat.  553.) 

Appendix  n 
AGREEMENT      BETWEEN      THE      TTNTTED 
STATES    OP    AMERICA    AND    THE    RE- 
PUBLIC    OF     THE     PHILIPPINES     CON- 
CERNING MILITARY  BASES 
signed  at  Manila  March  14,  1947;  entered 
into  force  March  26,  1967. 
ARTICLE     XXVn     VOLUNTARY     ENLIST- 
MENT OF  PHILIPPINE  CITIZENS 
It    is    mutually    agreed    that    the    United 
States  shall  have  the  right  to  recruit  citizens 
of  the  Philippines  for  voluntary  enlistment 
into  the   United  States  armed  forces  for  a 
fixed  term  of  years,  and  to  train  them  and 
to  exercise  the  same  degree  of  control  and 
discipline  over  them  as  is  exercised  In  the 
case  of  other  members  of  the  United  States 
armed   forces.   The   number  of  such  enlist- 
ments to  be  accepted  by  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  may  from  time  to  time  be 
limited  by  agreement  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. 

Department  of  Defense  DntEcrrvE 
Subject:  Utilization  of  Enlisted  Personnel  on 

Personal  Staffs. 
References:    (a)    10  USC   3639.    (b)    10  USC 

7579.  (c)  10  USC  8639.  (d)  United  States 

v.  Robinson.  6  USCMA  347,  20  CMR  63, 

68. 

I.    PTJRPOSE 

This  Directive  prescribes  the  policies  gov- 
erning the  use  of  enlisted  personnel  on  the 
personal  staff  of  officers. 

n.  APPLicABiLrrY 

This  directive  Is  applicable  to  all  military 
departments  on  a  continuing  basis,  and  to 
the  Coast  Guard  when  operating  as  a  service 
In  the  Navy. 
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m.    POLICY 


A.  Enlisted  personnel  on  tb«  personal  staff 
of  an  officer  are  authorized  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  officer  of  those  minor  tasks 
and  details  which.  If  performed  by  the  of- 
ficer himself,  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
his  primary  military  and  official  duties.  The 
duties  of  these  enlisted  personnel  shall  be 
concerned  with  tasks  relating  to  the  military 
and  official  responsibilities  of  the  officer.  "iTie 
propriety  of  such  duties  is  governed  by  the 
purpose  which  they  serve  rather  than  the 
nature  of  the  duties.  Such  duties  must  also 
further  the  accomplishment  of  a  necessary 
military  purpose. 

B.  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departments  prescribe, 
enlisted  personnel  on  the  personal  staffs  of 
ge:ieral  and  flag  officers,  and  certain  other 
senior  officers  who  are  in  command  posi- 
tions, may  be  utilized  for: 

1.  Providing  essential  services  to  such  of- 
ficers In  the  field  and  aboard  ship. 

2.  Duty  In  their  quarters  to  assist  these  of- 
ficers in  the  discharge  of  their  official  re- 
sponsibilities to  Include  assistance  m  the 
care  of  the  quarters. 

C.  The  assignment  of  enlisted  personnel 
to  duties  which  contribute  only  to  the  per- 
sonal benefit  of  officers  and  which  have  no 
reasonable  connection  with  the  officers'  offi- 
cial responsibilities  Is  prohibited. 

D.  Nothing  contained  In  this  directive  pre- 
cludes the  employment  of  enlisted  personnel 
by  officers  on  a  voluntary  paid  off-duty  basis. 

rV.    ADMINISTRATION 

The  Secretary  of  each  military  department 
is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
policies  announced  herein.  Implementing 
regulations  of  the  military  departments  will 
be  forwarded  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (MP&R)  within  ninety  days. 

v.    EFFECTIVE    DATE 

This  Directive  Is  effective  Immediately. 


Secretary  of  Defense. 

Department  of  the  Navy. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.C. 

SECNAV    instruction    1306. 2A 

Prom:  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

To:  All  Ships  and  Stations. 

SubJ:  Guidelines  for  Utilization  of  EnlUted 

Personnel  on  Personal  Staffs. 
Ref.  (a)  DOD  Directive  1315.9  of  2  February, 

1960(NOTAL). 
1.  Purpose.  To  prescribe  the  policies  gov- 
erning the  use  of  enlisted  personnel  on  the 
personal  staff  of  officers  of  the  Navy  and  Ma- 
rine Corps,  In  order  to: 

a.  Provide  general  guidance  for  the  effi- 
cient utilization  of  enlisted  personnel  on  per- 
sonal staffs. 

b.  Preclude  Improper  utilization  of  enlisted 
personnel  by  assignment  to  duties  which: 

(1)  Have  no  reasonable  connection  with 
the  efficient  employment  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  as  fighting  forces. 

(2)  Contribute  only  to  the  personal  bene- 
fit of  Individual  officers  or  their  famUles. 

2.  Cancellation.  SECNAV  Instruction 
1306.2  Is  canceled  and  superseded. 

3.  Applicability.  This  directive  Is  applicable 
to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  and  to  the  Coast  Guard  when 
operating  as  a  service  In  the  Department  of 
the  Navy. 

4.  Background.  Reference  (a)  cites  perti- 
nent legal  references  and  delineates  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense's  policy  In  the  premises,  to 
the  effect  that : 

a.  Enlisted  personnel  on  the  personal  staff 
of  an  officer  are  authorized  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  officer  of  those  minor  tasks 
and  details  which,  if  performed  by  the  offi- 
cer himself,  wovild  be  at  the  expense  of  his 
primary  and  official  duties. 

b.  The  duties  of  these  enlisted  personnel 


shall  be  concerned  with  tasks  relating  to  the 
military  and  official  responslbUlty  of  the  offi- 
cer, to  further  the  accomplishment  of  a  nec- 
essary military  purpose. 

c.  The  propriety  of  such  duties  Is  governed 
by  the  purpose  which  they  serve  rather  than 
the  nature  of  the  duties. 

5.  Definitions 

a.  "Efficient  utUlzatlon"  Is  defined  as 
proper,  appropriate,  and  gainful  employment 
or  use  of  men.  money  or  facilities.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  instruction  it  encompasses  the 
use  of  personnel  for  any  type  of  duty  that 
can  be  construed  as  personal  In  nature,  re- 
gardless of  occupational  specialty.  bUlet  title. 
or  organizational  location  of  the  Individual 
performing  that  duty. 

b.  "Personal  staff"  is  defined  as  those  per- 
sonnel who  are  authorized  to  the  person  of 
an  officer  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  or 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  for 
other  than  command  duties  and  who  report 
directly  to  the  officer  concerned.  For  purposes 
of  this  Instruction  and  In  addition  to  Its 
specific  meanmg.  the  term  will  further  In- 
clude any  personnel  who  might  be  con- 
strued by  the  Service  or  the  public  as  mem- 
bers of  a  personal  staff  because  of  the  duties 
assigned.  This  specifically  includes  personnel 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  public  quarters  of 
an  officer. 

c.  "Official  duty"  Is  defined  as  those  ac- 
tions and  activities  which  are  required  by 
the  officer's  billet,  position,  office,  or  rank.  It 
includes  functions  of  mUltary  and  mUltary- 
clvlUan  activities,  both  temporary  and  con- 
tinuing. It  encompasses  actions  Initiated  by 
and  accomplished  through  either  oral  or 
written  media,  whether  during  or  after  nor- 
mal working  hours. 

G.  Guidelines  for  UtUlzatlon  of  Enlisted 
Personnel  on  Personal  Staffs 

a.  Enlisted  personnel  on  the  personal  staffs 
of  general  and  flag  officers,  and  certain  other 
senior  officers  who  are  In  command  positions 
may  be  utilized  for : 

(1)  Providing  essential  services  to  such  of- 
ficers In  the  field  and  aboard  ship.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  services  Is  to  assist  the  senior 
officer  by  relieving  him  of  a  multitude  of 
details  of  an  administrative  and  personal 
nature  associated  with  his  position  or  office 
In  order  that  he  may  devote  the  maximum 
of  time  and  effort  to  more  Important  matters 
relating  to  mUitary  planning,  policy,  opera- 
tions, training,  exercises  or  maneuvers. 

(2)  Duty  in  their  quarters  to  assist  the^e 
officers  In  the  discharge  of  their  official  re- 
sponsibilities, to  Include  assistance  in  the 
care  of  the  quarters.  The  purpose  of  these 
services  Is  to  assist  the  senior  officer  In  public 
quarters  by  relieving  him  of  a  multitude  of 
administrative  and  personal  details  directly 
related  to  his  official  duties,  to  assist  in  the 
security,  upkeep,  and  police  of  the  public 
quarters  assigned  him,  and  to  assist  in  official 
military  and  military-civilian  functions 
therein. 

b.  The  assignment  of  enlisted  personnel  to 
duties  contributing  solely  to  the  personal 
benefit  of  officers  and  which  have  no  reason- 
able connection  with  the  officer's  official  re- 
sponsibilities is  prohibited.  The  purpose 
served,  not  the  nature  of  such  duties,  deter- 
mmes  the  propriety.  An  exhaustive  listing  of 
specific  duties  authorized  or  prohibited  is 
therefore  infeaslble:  however,  the  follow.inp 
are  clear-cut  examples: 

( 1 )   Acceptable  utilization 

(a)  Enlisted  men  driving  the  official  ve- 
hicle of  senior  officers  who  are  engaged  in 
military  functions. 

(b)  Utilization  of  stewards  for  the  follow- 
ing duties  Is  consistent  with  the  policies  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  this  Instruc- 
tion: 

1.  Preparation  and  serving  of  food  and 
beverages.  Including  cooking,  baking,  meat 
cutting,  and  scullery  duties. 

2.  Care  for  the  cleanliness,  order,  and  pro- 
tective maintenance  of  the  officer's  quarters 


and  the  furniture,  fixtures,  and  appliances 
therein. 

3.  Preparation  for  and  duties  during  official 
entertaining  in  the  officer's  quarters,  includ- 
ing receiving  guests,  checking  articles  of 
outer  clothing,  and  serving  food  and 
beverages. 

4.  Services  of  stewards  other  than  those 
outlined  in  il)  through  (3)  above  may  be 
consistent  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense's 
policies  and  this  instruction  when  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  purpose  served; 
however,  the  ofBcial  concerned  must  make  a 
determination  in  each  Instance. 

(2)   Unacceptable  utilization 

(ai   Care  and  exercising  of  pets. 

(C)   Personal  services  for  dependents  which 

do  not  fall  within  the  Intent  of  subparagraph 

5a  above. 

c.  This  instruction  does  not  preclude  offi- 
cers from  the  employment  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel on  a  voluntary,  paid  outside-working 
hours  basis.  Inasmuch  as  personnel  on  active 
duty  are  In  a  24-hour  dally  duty  status,  vol- 
untar>-  employment  by  officers  shall  be  exer- 
cised with  care  to  insure  that  the  time, 
talents,  and  attention  of  enlisted  personnel 
in  the  performance  of  their  regular  duties 
continue  to  receive  precedence  during  that 
entire  period. 

d.  Repsonslblllty  for  the  superviilon.  direc- 
tion, and  performance  of  duty  of  enlisted 
personnel  assigned  to  duty  on  the  personal 
staff  or  in  the  public  quarters  of  an  officer 
lies  solely  with  this  officer. 

e.  Specific  duties  of  members  of  a  personal 
staff,  and  of  any  enlisted  personnel  assigned 
to  perform  duties  which  may  be  construed  as 
being  of  a  personal  nature,  while  generally 
following  the  customs  of  tlie  Services,  should 
be  specifically  prescribed  by  the  senior  officer 
concerned  in  each  case. 

f.  Since  enlisted  personnel  assigned  to  per- 
sonal staffs  may  be  required  to  assist  the 
senior  officer  during  normal  off-duty  hours, 
compensatory  time  off  should  be  provided. 

7.  Action.  Implementation  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  mstructlon  demands  discrim- 
inating Judgment  upon  the  part  of  all  officers 
of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Addresses  will 
Insure  full  compliance  with  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  guidelines  delineated 
herein. 

John  W.  Warner. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Naiy. 

Department  of  the  Air  Force, 

Washington,  2  October  1967. 
Air  Force  Recttlation  No.  39-5 
enlisted  personnel  air  force  airman  aide 

policy 
this  regulation  states  policies  and  tells 
how  airman  aides  may  be  authorised,  as- 
signed, and  used  on  the  personal  staffs  of 
general  officers.  It  iinplements  DOD  Directive 
1315.9,  2  February  1960. 

(See  summary  of  revised  material  following 
the  signature  element) 
1.  Policy  on  Assigning  Enlisted  Personnel 
to   Personal   Staffs.   Enlisted   personnel   may 
be   assigned    to   a   general   officer's   personal 
staff   to   perform   minor   duties   and   details 
that  the  officer  could  not  perform  himself 
except  at  the  expense  of  his  primary  mili- 
tary or  other  official  duties.  The  propriety 
of  assigning  a  duty  to  an  enlisted  aide  will 
be  determined  by  the  purpose  the  duty  will 
serve  rather  than  by  Its  nature.  All  duties 
assigned  to  an  aide  should  be  related  to  the 
military  or  other  official  duties  of  the  officer 
and  must  further  the  accomplishment  of  a 
necessary  mUltary  purpose.  Airman  aides  may 
not  be  assigned  duties  that  contribute  only 
to  the  personal  benefit  of  an  officer  and  have 
no  reasonable  connection  with   the  officer's 
official  responsibility. 
2.  Restrictions  on  Assignment  of  Aides: 
a.  Table  1  shows  the  maximum  number  of 
airman   aides   that   may   be   assigned   to   an 
officer. 
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t>.  Airmen  UBlgned  as  aides  must  not  have 
gr  ides  higher  than  E-7  and  authorizations 
miat  come  from  over-all  command  bulk 
al  otment. 

:.  Within  authorized  allowances,  airman 
al  les  may  be  assigned  duty  In  public  quarters 
to  help  an  officer  discharge  his  official  respon- 
El)  lUltles,  Including  help  In  caring  for  quar- 
te  '3.  Airman  aides  may  also  be  assigned 
di  ties  In  private  quarters  of  the  following 
of  icers  who  do  not  have  access  to  adequate 
pi  bile  quarters: 

rable  1.  Number  of  Airman  Aides  Author- 
laid. 

OmCKR    GRADE 

3eneral  of  the  Air  Force  (or  Chief  of  Staff, 
Ul  LAP,  maximum  number  of  aides  authorized, 
6.  Oeneral,  maTlmum  niimber  of  aides  au- 
tb  orlzed,  4.  Lieutenant  General,  maximum 
nimber  of  aides  authorized,  3.  Major  Oen- 
er  il.  mailmum  number  of  aides  authorized, 
2.  Brigadier  Oeneral,  martTnnn^  number  of 
all  lea  authorized,  1. 

rhla  regulation  supersedes  AFR  39-5,  17 
Otober  1961.  OPR:  AFPDP,  Distribution:  B. 

(1)  A  general  or  lieutenant  general  as- 
Bl(  ned  within  Continental  US. 

[2)  Any  general  officer  serving  outside  Con- 
tliiental  US. 

1.  Nothing  In  this  directive  precludes  an 
oil  icer  from  employing  enlisted  personnel  on 
a  '  'oluntary,  paid,  off-duty  basis. 

I.  Selection  and  Reassignment  of  Aides: 

i.  To  the  maximum  extent  possible,  alr- 
mi  m  assigned  to  authorized  poeitloos  on 
pe  rsonal  staffs  must  be  selected  from  volun- 
tei  irs  from  available  command  personnel 
so  irces  and  preferably  from  among  airmen 
aa  igned  at  the  base  where  the  aides  will  be 
uasd. 

».  Any  reassignment  or  retention  of  alr- 
m<  n  for  duty  on  personal  staffs  under  the 
fol  lowing  conditions  must  have  USAPMPC 
ap  }roval : 

1)  Curtailment  or  extension  of  an  over- 
set tour  prescribed  by  chapter  7,  AFM  39-11, 
1  1  lay  1967. 

2)  Oversea  Assignment. 

3)  Intercommand  Assignment. 

4)  Assignment  of  airmen  in  grades  E-8 
anl  S-6. 

I :.  When  submitting  requests  for  reasslgn- 
m(  nt  or  retention  under  one  of  the  condi- 
tio os  m  b  above.  Include  the  following  In- 
fo] matlon : 

1)  Information  About  the  Officer.  Grade 
an  1  name  of  officer  for  whom  the  airman 
wi  1  perform  duty. 

2)  Information  AlMut  the  Airman.  Grade, 
nane,  AP8N,  CAF8C,  DOS,  OD8D,  specific 
duty  to  be  performed  (e.g.  administrative 
alt  e,  cook,  secretary,  driver,  etc.),  normal 
DIROS  (If  applicable),  desired  port  date  (if 
apiUcable),  oversea  volunteer  status  (If  ap- 
pl]  cable) ,  unit  designation,  location  to  which 
all  man  will  be  assigned,  and  desired  report- 
ing :  date  at  new  station. 

3)  Other  Pertinent  Information.  Justl- 
flc  ition.  If  curtailment  or  extension  of  over- 
sei .  tour  Is  Involved;  statement  that  a  quall- 
fle  1  airman  is  not  available  from  gaining 
mi  jor  command  resources  and  that  losing 
mi  Jor  command  concurs  In  reassignment.  If 
an  Intercommand  assignment  is  requested. 

1 1.  Airmen  assigned  to  duties  under  this 
ret  ulation  will  be: 

1)  Given  the  same  opportunity  for  over- 
•ei  service  under  established  selection  criteria 
as  other  airmen. 

[2)  CAFSC  and  DAFSC  will  be  changed  to 
re:lect  reporting  code  99121. 

1 1.  An  airmen  who  becomes  surplus  as  a 
rei  ult  of  a  previous  assignment  on  a  personal 
stt  ff  will  be  absorbed  by  normal  attrition. 

3T  OmOEK  OF  THZ  SeCEETJUIT  or  THE  An 
PC»CE 

Oi  nciAL. 

J.  p.  MoCoNNEu,,  General.  USAF. 

Chief  of  Staff. 
R.  J.  PuoH,  Colonel.  VSAF, 
Director  of  Administrative  Services. 
Jummary  of  Revised   Material:    This   re- 
vUlon  updates  references  In  paragraph  3b 


and  substitutes  "ODSD"  for  "PSSD"  in  para- 
graph 3c (2). 

CHAPTER  1:  AIDBS-DE-CAMP 
1-1.  Assignment,  a.  General  officers  occu- 
pying table  of  organizacion  and  equipment 
positions  may  be  assigned  aides-de-camp  as 
prescribed  by  that  table  of  organization  and 
equipment. 

b.  Oeneral  officers  occupying  table  of  dis- 
tribution positions  when  In  command  of 
troops  may  be  assigned  aides-de-camp  In 
the  numbers  and  grades  prescribed  In  table 
1-1.  A  general  officer  who  is  a  deputy  or  assist- 
ant commander  and  who  directs  a  headquar- 
ters at  a  different  location  from  that  of  the 
commander  is  considered  as  "In  command  of 
troops." 

c.  General  officers  occupying  table  of  dis- 
tribution positions  who  are  not  commanding 
troops  are  not  entitled  to  aides-de-camp  ex- 
cept the  Vice  Chief  of  staff  of  the  Army  and 
those  assigned  as  deputy  commanders  or 
Chiefs  of  MAAGs,  JUSMAGs  and  mUltary 
missions  who  may  be  assigned  one  aide-de- 
camp per  general  officer,  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  grade  appropriate  for  the  rank  of 
the  general  officer  as  prescribed  In  table  1-1. 

1-2.  Selection.  Any  general  officer  author- 
ized aides-de-camp  may  select  from  his  own 
command,  officers  of  appropriate  grades  and 
may  assign  such  officers  to  duty  as  aides-de- 
camp within  the  limitations  prescribed  in 
paragraph  1-1. 

1-3.  Reassignment.  When  a  general  officer 
Is  ordered  to  perform  duty  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  command,  he  may  order  his  aides-de- 
camp to  accompany  him.  When  ordered  to 
change  station  within,  from,  or  to  continen- 
tal United  States,  the  command  from  which 
the  general  officer  Is  being  reassigned  is  au- 
thorized, upon  his  request,  to  reassign  his 
aides-de-camp  not  to  exceed  the  numbers 
and  grades  shown  In  paragraph  1,  providing 
he  Is  authorized  aides-de-camp  in  his  new  as- 
signment. Any  question  concerning  the 
authorization  for  aides-de-camp  In  the  new 
assignment  will  be  resolved  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  command  to  which  the  gen- 
eral officer  is  to  be  assigned,  prior  to  Issu- 
ance of  change  of  station  orders  for  the  aides- 
de-camp.  Change  of  station  orders  for  aides- 
de-camp  will  cite  the  same  procurement 
authority  for  travel  expenses  as  that  under 
which  the  general  officer  travels  and  will 
cite  this  regulation  as  authority  for  issu- 
ance of  the  orders.  Two  copies  of  orders  will 
be  furnished  The  Adjutant  General  (HQDA 
(DAAO-ASL),  Washington,  D.C.  20310). 
Change  of  station  between  overseas  theaters 
for  aides-de-camp  will  be  processed  In  ac- 
cordance with  AR  614-30. 

1-4.  Limitation  on  length  of  tour.  No  pre- 
scribed tour  length  is  established  for  officers 
serving  as  aides-de-camp.  However,  due  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  impact 
wUch  unusually  long  and  repetitive  tours 
will  have  on  the  career  development  of  the 
officers  concerned. 

1-5.  Component.  Officers  selected  for  as- 
signment as  aides-de-camp,  within  the  grade 
limitations  specified  in  paragraph  1-1  may 
be    assigned    irrespective    of    component. 

TABLE  1-1 


General  officers 

Col. 

Lt. 

Col.    MaJ.  Capt 

LL 

Total 

General  of  the  Army 
(or  Chief  of  Staff, 
USA) 

General  _ 

1 

1         1 

1         1         1  . 
1         1 

..... 
1 

3 
3 

Lieutenant  general 

2 

Major  general.. 

Brigadier  general 

1 

2 

1 

November  20,  1972. 
Hon.  Blmzb  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dkae  Elkkb:    I  understand  that  certain 
flag  and  general  rank  officers  of  the  United 


States  Armed  Forces  are  routinely  assigned 
enlisted  military  personnel,  including  for- 
eign nationals,  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of 
domestic  servants. 

These  men,  I  am  told,  In  some  cases  Philip- 
pine nationals,  act  as  cooks,  butlers,  house- 
boys,  drivers,  bartenders  at  official  and  un- 
official occasions,  and  perform  a  variety  of 
other  household  duties,  though  they  are  not 
quartered  with  the  officers  they  serve. 

Would  you  please  imdertake  an  Investiga- 
tion to  determine  the  following  facts: 

1.  How  many  officers  based  In  the  Uj8.  are 
assigned  stewards  or  military  aides  that  per- 
form, exclusively  or  in  part,  the  functions 
mentioned  above? 

2.  How  many  stewards  or  aides  are  so  em- 
ployed; how  are  they  recruited  and  assigned; 
what  are  their  official  duties  and  Job  de- 
scriptions; and  what  are  the  full  direct  and 
Indirect  costs  of  these  activities  by  budget 
authority? 

3.  What  statutory  justification  Is  there  for 
providing  U.S.  mUltaiy  officers  with  de  facto 
personal  servants? 

4.  What  Is  the  ethnic  and  racial  composi- 
tion of  Navy  stewards? 

5.  What  Is  the  agreement  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  Philippines  regarding  the  enlistment 
In  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  of  Philippine  na- 
tionals? 

6.  Please  compute  the  additional  compen- 
sation these  services  represent  as  an  add  on 
to  existing  flag  and  general  rank  salaries. 

7.  What  Is  meant  by  the  term  "Malaysian" 
as  an  accounting  designation?  Of  the  10,347 
"Malaysians"  In  the  grade  of  Steward  as  of 
June  30,  1972:  (a)  How  many  are  assigned 
to  jobs  in  the  United  States,  (b)  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area,  (c)  what  is  the  break 
down  by  local  base,  (d)  how  many  Stewards 
are  assigned  to  individual  members  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Ojwratlons  and  his  deputies,  and  other  high 
ranking  officers  (07-010)  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area,  (e)  wliat  is  the  average  length  of 
service  for  Stewards,  (f)  average  pay,  (g) 
average  rate  of  promotion,  (h)  where  are 
they  quartered  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area? 

Your  assistance  in  clarifying  the  statutory 
and  budgetary  Justiflcatlon  of  these  activi- 
ties would  be  appreciated.  I  would  hope  that 
this  study  could  be  completed  in  time  for 
Congressional  consideration  during  FY  1974 
Military  Appropriations  Hearings. 
Sincerely, 

Wn.LIAM  PXOXMIEZ, 

VS.  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
abimdantly  evident  even  from  the  pre- 
liminary figures  collected  by  the  GAO 
that  there  are  serious  and  extensive 
abuses  in  the  military  aide  program. 

The  question  is  why  have  we  all  ac- 
cepted this  state  of  affairs  so  blithely? 
Simply  because  it  is  traditional,  that  It 
is  the  inevitable  relationship  that  de- 
velops between  officers  and  enlisted  men? 
Perhaps. 

Regardless  of  why  It  has  been  accept- 
ed, now  Is  the  time  for  change.  We  are 
no  longer  living  In  a  19th-century  mili- 
tary environment.  The  Army  Is  imder- 
going  a  painful  conversion  to  a  volunteer 
status.  Pay  has  incresised  dramatically. 
Now  we  must  erase  one  of  the  last  trap- 
pings of  aristocratic  privilege  that  re- 
main— the  use  of  personal  servants. 

ABUSES   IN   THE   TTBX    Or    MIUTAST    AmES 

Since  I  made  the  request  for  an  In- 
vestigation, my  office  has  received  a  large 
nimiber  of  letters  from  individuals  in- 
volved in  the  military  aide  program. 
Some  came  from  officers  who  confirm 
that  abuses  do  take  place.  Some  came 
from  aides  who  feel  that  they  are  being 
forced  to  perform  Illegal  services.  Some 
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come  from  the  wives  of  the  officers  with 
their  rationale  for  the  need  for  personal 
servants.  I  have  had  phone  calls  from 
flllpino  enlisted  men  who  state  their 
case  In  broken  English.  They  say  that 
they  must  do  anything  an  officer  de- 
mands or  else  face  retaliation  and 
harassment. 

Mr.  President,  the  list  of  alleged 
abuses  is  quite  long.  I  would  like  to  cite 
a  few,  however,  In  order  to  Indicate  the 
type  of  problems  that  exist.  When  an 
enlisted  man  volunteers  for  one  of  the 
enlisted  aide  programs  he  Is  not  told  that 
he  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  duties 
such  as  the  following : 

Take  care  of  the  officer's  personal  car; 

Take  care  of  the  cars  of  the  officer's 
family  members ; 

Do  the  gardening ; 

Pick  up  the  clothes  of  dependent  sons 
fiind  daughters; 

Cook  meals  for  all  members  of  the 
family  even  when  the  officer  Is  not 
present; 

Be  the  bartender  for  private,  unofficial 
parties; 

Rim  errands  for  wives; 

Serve  food  and  drinks  for  parties  for 
other  members  of  the  family  when  the 
general  or  admiral  is  not  present; 

Babysitting; 

Dog  walking;  and 

Maintain  swimming  pools. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on  but  there 
Is  no  point  In  It.  This  is  not  a  healthy 
situation.  Who  will  say  that  maintaining 
a  swimming  pool  Is  in  the  national  In- 
terest? Who  will  say  that  walking  a  dog 
strengthens  national  security? 

riNDINOS   or  THE   IMITIAI,  GAO   8TUDT 

I  asked  the  General  Accoimting  Office 
to  begin  their  Investigation  by  collecting 
data  from  the  four  services  about  the 
numbers  of  aides,  costs  to  the  taxpayer, 
and  regulations  concerning  how  aides 
are  used.  In  the  preliminary  report,  the 
GAO  makes  no  assessment  as  to  any  il- 
legal or  improper  activity  In  the  aide 
program.  They  simply  collected  data. 

The  Interim  reply  contains  some  star- 
tling facts.  The  report  reveals  that  there 
are  1,722  soldiers  officially  designated  as 
personal  aides  to  generals  and  admirals 
in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  at  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  over  $13  million  a  year  for 
pay  and  allowances  alone.  The  1,722  fig- 
ure does  not  include  any  personnel  on 
bases  assigned  to  aide-type  duties  by 
commanding  officers,  a  practice  that  is 
widespread.  It  Is  only  the  official  cate- 
gories of  Army  enlisted  aides,  Navy  pub- 
lic quarters  stewards,  Air  Force  airman 
aides.  Marine  cook  specialists,  and 
food  service  technicians.  I  will  refer  to 
all  of  these  as  enlisted  aides. 

The  $13  million  is  for  pay  and  allow- 
ances only.  The  Army  spends  $3.6  mil- 
lion, Navy  $4.4  million.  Air  Force  $4.3 
million,  and  Marine  Corps  $837,000.  Ob- 
viously the  full  costs  of  the  aid  program 
will  be  much  higher  when  indirect  ex- 
penditures are  added  such  as  for  train- 
ing facilities. 

GEOOHAFHIC   DISTHXBirnON 

Of  the  1,722  enlisted  aides  reported  by 
the  services,  about  one-fifth  serve  In  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area;  467  are  In  posts 
overseas.  The  aide  per  officer  ratio  Is 


highest  In  the  Washington,  D.C,  area 
with  2.6  aides  per  qualified  officer  as  op- 
posed to  1.7  for  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States  and  1.5  for  over- 
seas. This  reflects  the  predominance  of 
high  ranking  officers  in  the  Washington 
area  and  their  insistence  on  using  per- 
sonal aides. 

WHO  GETS  FXaSOlf  AL  AIDKSf 

Enlisted  aides,  or  servants  as  many  call 
them,  are  assigned  to  860  of  the  1,317 
UB.  admirals  and  generals,  not  on  the 
basis  of  need  but  by  rank:  one  aide  per 
star.  The  860  admirals  and  generals  who 
receive  aides  are  supposed  to  be  In  com- 
mand positions.  Besides  generals  and  ad- 
mirals. 110  Navy  captains  get  aides.  Even 
promotable  colonels  can  be  given  aides 
but  none  have  them  at  present 

There  are  certain  interesting  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  The  highest  ranking 
officers  are  released  from  the  "one  aide 
per  star"  restriction.  The  Chairman  and 
Chiefs  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
certain  Vice  Chiefs  receive  six  to  eight 
aides  each.  The  Chief  of  Staff  for  the 
Army  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
for  example,  have  eight  aides  assigned 
to  them  or  one  more  than  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

RACIAL  IMPLICATIONS 

The  GAO  data  also  show  that  there 
are  distinct  racial  overtones  in  the  mili- 
tary personal  aide  programs.  The  report 
notes  that  98  percent  of  the  aides  in  the 
Navy  are  Filipinos.  Blacks  dominate  the 
proportion  in  the  Marine  Corps  at  65 
percent.  In  the  Air  Force,  36  percent  are 
black;  and  17  percent  are  black  in  the 
Army. 

The  Navy  has  stated  that  they  are 
trjrlng  to  recruit  Caucausians  and  blacks 
for  their  aide  program  which  has  long 
been  dominated  by  a  preference  for 
Filipinos.  There  is  no  evidence  in  this 
Initial  report  as  to  the  plans  and  goals 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  Army,  or  Air  Force 
In  this  regard. 

FSOMOTIONS 

The  GAO  study  shows  that  promotions 
come  more  slowly  for  enlisted  aides  than 
for  the  average  raUIsted  man.  The  Navy, 
in  particular,  due  to  its  traditional 
preference  for  Filipino  servants  and  their 
high  reenUstment  rate,  promotes  those 
men  very  slowly.  Past  the  rating  E-5. 
in  every  rank  and  all  services,  aides  are 
promoted  slower  than  the  average  for 
enlisted  men.  To  take  one  obvious  in- 
equity. It  takes  a  Navy  enlisted  man  on 
the  average  9  years  at  the  E-6  rank 
for  promotion.  It  takes  an  enlisted  aide 
exactly  twice  as  long,  or  18  years. 

LENGTH  or  SEBVICE  AND  PAY 

The  average  length  of  service  for  an 
enlisted  aide  varies  from  8.3  years  in 
the  Army  to  16  years  in  the  Air  Force. 
Contrary  to  the  general  military  prac- 
tice of  rotation,  enlisted  aides  often  are 
transferred  with  the  general  or  admiral 
to  whom  they  are  attached.  This  per- 
petuates the  domestic  servant  relation- 
ship. 

The  average  pay  for  enlisted  aides 
fluctuates  from  $7,131  in  the  Army  to 
$8,878  in  the  Marine  Corps.  The  compar- 
able figures  for  the  Navy  and  Air  Force 
are  $7,788  and  $7,921  respectively. 

This  condition  cannot  be  allowed  to  go 


on  a  day  longer.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  to  improve  the  morale  of  the 
coming  volimteer  armj',  to  increase  ef- 
ficiency in  our  fighting  forces  by  cutting 
out  the  superfluous  excesses,  to  save 
needed  dollars  in  an  era  when  force  levels 
are  going  down,  to  create  the  proper 
atmosphere  for  a  tough  ready-to-serve 
Military  Establishment.  We  can  con- 
tribute to  this  by  passing  this  bill. 

If  my  mall  is  any  indication  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  stand  for  this  kind 
of  luxurious  treatment  of  our  generals 
and  admirals.  They  should  be  afforded 
the  respect  of  their  position.  That  is 
clear.  But  providing  personal  servants 
at  taxpayer  expense  and  with  the  as- 
sociated costs  in  lost  man-hours  for  mili- 
tary duty,  is  not  part  of  the  American 
military  tradition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  letters  sent  to  me 
regarding  the  military  servant  situation 
be  placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Certain  names  have  been  deleted  in 
order  to  protect  individuals  from  retalia- 
tion and  harassment.  I  also  ask  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  bills  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Hon.  SxNATOB  William  Pkozmu, 
US.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAm  Sn:  This  is  in  response  to  the  UPI 
story  which  I  enclosed.  Your  sources  must 
be  very  reliable,  for  everything  said  in  the 
article  is  true. 

I  am  a  Navy  wife  and  my  husband  is  a 
steward  (E-4).  He  is  a  PhDlppine  natioruil 
who  is  now  an  American  citizen.  He  has  been 
serving  in  the  Admiral's  house  In  Norfolk  for 
the  past  three  years.  When  I  learned  of  what 
their  "duties"  are,  I  was  amazed  that  this 
Is  being  tolerated  by  the  United  States  Navy. 
He  said  that  this  is  the  way  things  have  been 
In  the  Navy,  and  it  cannot  be  changed  any- 
more. I  am  very  glad  to  know  that  you  are 
interested  in  this  practice  and  I  hope  that 
you  can  initiate  a  change. 

For  starter,  you  can  investigate  the  Ad- 
miral's row  in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Here,  you 
will  And  that  a  vice-admiral  has  four  stew- 
ards and  a  rear  admiral  has  three.  These 
enlisted  personnel  are  usually  E-3  to  E-6.  I 
do  not  dispute  the  claim  that  admirals  should 
have  sailors  as  aides  and  valets  for  security 
reasons.  But,  why  should  their  wives  have 
sailors  for  their  own  "maids"?  I  believe  that 
two  enlisted  men  are  sufficient  to  take  caie 
of  an  admiral's  personal  needs  and  comfort. 
Right  now.  the  stewards  serve  not  only  the 
admiral,  but  also  his  family. 

I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  stewards  clean 
the  house,  cook  all  meals  for  the  admiral's 
family  (and  houseguests) ,  do  the  laundry 
(not  only  the  officer's  uniforms,  but  also  their 
wives  clothes) ,  act  as  butlers,  drive  wives  on 
errands  (or  run  errands  for  them),  work  as 
bartenders  (which  my  husband  has  become 
proficient)  at  official  and  unofficial  parties 
(family  gatherings  as  during  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Christmas  holidays),  and  serve  at 
the  bridge  games  and  picnics  of  the  officers 
wives.  The  stewards  do  not  go  home  untU 
after  the  evening  meal  is  served,  the  kitchen 
cleaned,  and  the  Admiral  and  the  "missus" 
ready  for  bed.  You  may  like  to  know  also 
that  to  call  a  steward,  an  Intercom  is  not 
used,  but  a  bell  (Just  like  calling  a  servant). 

As  the  article  mentioned,  most  stewards 
are  Filipinos.  You  are  probably  wondering 
why  these  men  (high  school  graduates  and 
some  with  college  education)  would  requact 
or  stay  as  stewards  at  the  admiral's  house. 
First,  because  this  is  a  sure  way  to  atsy  on 
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duty  and  be  close  to  their  famlUes. 

moat  of  ttaem  cannot  pass  the  ad- 

nt  examinations,  because  they  have 

time  for  study,  and  because  their  actlvl- 

are  purely  non-mllltary.  Another  reason 

--'  mo6t  PUlplnos  value  the  American 

they  earn.  The  money  they  can  send 

PhUlppines  is  a  big  help  to  their  fam- 

and  relatives  left  behind.  Also,  due  to 

lack  of  qualification,  (some  have  been 

~ds  for  ten  or  twelve  years)    they  are 

to  get  out  and  look  for  Jobs  as  clvUlans. 

suggest  that  before  assigning  stewards 

tdmlrais  and  other  high-ranking  officers, 

1  y  and  their  families  be  given  a  handbook 

julde  to  what  the  duties  of  the  stewards 

I  am  not  exaggerating  U  I  tell  you  that 

7  stewards  have  been  used  as  baby-sitters 

officer's  grandchildren,  and  as  chauffeurs 

the  wives'  shc^plng  and  partying  (wlth- 

the  admiral). 

hope  that  you  will  piirsue  the  Investlga- 
of  this  matter.  I  am  supporting  you  fully. 
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NovEMBHi  23.  1972. 
I  BAB  Senator:    I  read   In  this  morning's 
Wa^ngton  Post  that  you  were  asking  the 
O.    to    Investigate    the    role    of    enlisted 
pertonnel  as  stewards  for  the  General  Officer 
Coi^js  of  the  MUltary  Establishment. 

served   714    years   in   the  Marine   Corps 
about  4  years  serving  as  a  steward  In 
capacity  or  another. 
V'hile  I  was  in  Vietnam  I  served  as  one 
;he  stewards  of  the  Commanding  Oen- 
-  Mess  of  the  First  Marine  Division  at 
ig.  Our  duties  Included  serving  the  gen- 
staff  their  meals  and  keeping  the  mess 
ii.  the  silver  polished,  setting  the  table 
cleaning  up  after  the  meals. 
Ttiere  was  a  Vietnamese  who  washed  the 
breakfast   and   lunch   dishes  and   one   of  us 
wash    the   evening   dishes.   After   the 
eveilng  meal  either  I  or  a  staff  sgt.  would 
shoi?  a  film  for  entertainment.  I  enjoyed  the 
in  Vietnam  as  being  a  good  experience 
we  ate  the  same  food  the  general's  staff 
which  was  better  than  what  was  served 
dow  1  In  the  mess  hall. 

re-enllsted  In  Vietnam  for  3  more  years 
serving  414    years   because   I   believed 
the  military  was  telling  us  about  how 
vere  defending  freedom  and  democracy 
allowing  the  South  Vietnamese  to  choose 
own  future.  After  Vietnam  I  went  to 
lawa  as  a  steward  for  the  Commanding 
-^I's   Mess   F.M.P.    PAC.    (FWD)    whose 
base   was  In   Hawaii  at  Camp  Smith 
I  was  a  cook  In  the  mess  hall  before 
to  Vietnam. 
Allter  my  tour  In  Okinawa  I  went  to  Quan- 
Vlrglnla.    My    first    few    months    there 
as  a  cook  In  the  officer's  barracks. 
OAe  of  the  generals  that  served  In  Okinawa 
:ransferred  to  Quantlco  and  was  looking 
I.  steward  to  serve  in  his  quarters  with 
lamlly.  so  I  volunteered, 
ich  to  my  surprise  serving  In  a  general's 
—8  In  the  states  Is  much  different  than 
In  his  mess  overseas. 
Sofcae  of  the  phoniest  people  in  America 
generals    wives    who    try    to    get    their 
promoted   and   this   wife   was  no 


Shfe  gave  parties  and  tried  to  butter  up  to 
the  vlfe  of  the  Senior  General  of  the  base 
and  ;he  wives  of  the  other  General's  as  her 
hust^nd  was  the  "low  man  on  the  totem 
pole. 

Tl* 


chores  we  had  to  do  In  their  quarters 

something  else.  The  two  other  stewards 

were  black  and  senior  to  me  said  this 

was  the  worst  one  they  had  ever  worked 

t-.e  couldnt  stand  to  see  dust  anywhere. 

ihe  Just  loved  to  run  her  fingers  along 

fum  ture  or  Venetian  blinds  to  pick  up  dust 

ihow  It  to  us.  She  had  2  children,  a  14 

aid  daughter  and  a  19  year  old  son. 

"  the  time  after  her  daughter  went  to 

and  her  mother  was  too  busy  to  make 

I  laughter's  bed.  she  asked  us  to  and  to 


straighten  up  her  room.  We  would  wash  their 
car  once  a  week  or  Just  before  they  were 
scheduled  to  go  to  a  party  or  official  func- 
tion. We  would  wash  their  son's  car  while 
he  was  at  college  Just  so  he  could  have  a 
clean  car  when  he  came  home  on  weekends. 
When  their  washing  machine  broke  down 
In  October  I  had  to  take  their  wash  Into 
Quantlco  and  wash  It  In  a  coin  Laundromat. 
They  didn't  buy  a  new  washer  until  after 
Christmas.  The  senior  Steward  took  care  of 
the  General's  uniform  and  layed  out  the 
proper  one  for  the  next  day.  I  shlned  the 
shoes  and  whenever  she  could  she  had  me 
shining  her  shoes  and  her  daughter's  too. 

When  the  General  and  his  wife  went  out. 
one  of  us  would  have  to  come  back  in  the 
evening  Just  to  cook  their  daughter  her  din- 
ner, like  a  hamburger. 

When  their  son  was  home  for  the  summer 
he  had  a  Job  at  the  construction  site  of  the 
new  FBI  building  at  Quantlco.  We  would  fix 
his  breakfast  before  he  went  to  work  as  well 
as  his  father's  and  make  him  a  sandwich  for 
his  lunch,  and  sometimes  he  would  complain 
because  the  lettuce  was  gritty  or  the  sand- 
wich wasn't  made  right  or  something. 

At  Christmas  when  the  family  was  together 
we  had  to  cook  and  serve  them  their  Christ- 
mas Dinner  on  ChrUtmas  Day  while  the 
other  Generals  ate  their  Dinner  a  day  earlier 
or  later  so  their  stewards  could  be  off  on 
Christmas. 

The  General's  wife  said  after  their  Dinner 
at  6  p.m.  that  we  still  had  time  to  have  a 
nice  dinner  with  our  families. 

Fortunately,  the  Marine  Corps  had  enough 
sense  to  not  promote  the  General  after  his 
first  star  and  they  are  retired  In  Florida. 

Her  prejudices  showed  through  and  work- 
ing with  the  other  stewards  was  a  good  ex- 
perience because  I  was  able  to  recognize  the 
families  prejudices  and  It  went  In  one  ear 
and  out  the  other. 

I  got  out  of  the  Marine  Corps  In  Dec.  "70.  I 
enjoyed  the  experience  of  having  served  In 
the  military  to  be  able  to  really  see  the  fat 
that  Is  being  wasted  away  In  the  mUltary. 
and  to  know  that  my  generation  Is  going  to 
change  the  Inequities  In  this  country  be- 
cause someone  touched  my  generation  and 
gave  us  spirit  which  we  carry  In  our  hearts, 
and  we  are  going  to  use  that  spirit  to  lead 
this  country  into  It's  third  century.  His  name 
was  John  F.  Kennedy. 


November  28,  1972. 
Senator  WnxiAM  Phoxmihe, 
US.  Se-nate  Building, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Deak  Senator  Psoxmire  :  I  saw  the  Novem- 
ber 22,  1972,  UPI  story  regarding  your  feel- 
ings about  the  use  of  enlisted  men  as  per- 
sonal servants  to  "high  ranking  military  offi- 
cers." And,  I  support  you  In  your  condem- 
nation of  this  practice. 

It  may  be  of  Interest  to  you.  In  your  probe 
of  this  "servant  question,"  to  learn  of  my 
personal  observations  of  one  Air  Force  Gen- 
eral and  his  use  of  enlisted  men  and  women 
as  personal  cooks,  servants  and  drivers. 

My  business  associate  resides  In  an  upper 
Income  area  of  West  Los  Angeles.  Living  next 
door  to  him  Is  a  three  star  Air  Force  General 
and  his  wife.  And.  working  for  them  each 
day  Is  a  black  Staff  Sgt.,  another  enlisted 
man.  rank  unknown,  and  an  Air  Force  en- 
listed lady. 

These  enlisted  people  cook,  clean,  build 
fences,  garden  and  maintain  the  swimming 
pool  as  a  part  of,  I  would  guess,  their  "mili- 
tary assignment."  And,  the  enlisted  lady 
even  walks  the  General  s  poodle  which  I  as  a 
dog  owner  object  to.  since  I  walk  my  own 
dog  and  am  not  "fortunate  enough"  to  have 
done  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

Plus,  the  driver.  The  driver  picks  the  Gen- 
eral up  each  morning,  returns  him  to  his 
house  each  evening,  and  then  Is  used  on  the 
weekends  for  a  variety  of  driving  assign- 
ments—some of  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
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of  a  military  nature.  Unless  you  consider 
going  out  to  a  social  event  as  a  pressing  part 
of  our  role  In  maintaining  democracy 
through  our  military  strength. 

Senator,  I  feel  that  If  a  person  wants  to 
live  in  luxury— that  Is  his  right.  But,  he 
should  earn  that  right  through  a  partlcl- 
patlon  In  the  free  enterprise  system.  Build  a 
business.  Invent  a  product  or  service  and 
then  sell  it.  Thus,  reaping  the  rewards  of 
our  great  economic  system. 

I  think  that  those  people  who  enter  gov- 
ernment service  must  do  so  but  of  some  per- 
sonal belief  that  they  are  doing  something 
to  help  their  fellowman.  Those  of  us  who 
enter  the  private  buslnesa  world  also  are  In- 
terested In  our  fellowman — whom  we  help 
by  expanding  business  and  employment  op- 
portunities through  our  creative  efforts. 

Senator,  I  say  this.  If  the  Generals  and 
Government  Officials  of  this  country  want 
servants,  maids,  valets  and  personal  help — let 
them  pay  for  It  out  of  their  own  pocket ! 

Generals,  for  example,  earn  far  above  aver- 
age In  salary.  They  can  afford  to  pay  for  their 
own  help.  Just  as  high  government  people 
can — and  do. 

Not  that  I  am  trying  to  give  you  a  lesson 
In  economics,  or  personal  Integrity,  but  I  do 
have  some  strong  feelings  about  your  efforts 
to  reduce  the  use  of  enlisted  men  by  our  high 
ranking  mUltary  officers.  EspecUlly  so  be- 
cause of  my  personal  observations  of  this 
odious  practice. 

Best  wishes  to  you  In  the  coming  year. 

November  25,  1972. 

Senator  Proxmire:  I  regret  this  must  be 
sent  anonymoijsly.  My  father  would  lose  his 
career  otherwise,  and  he  values  his  upcoming 
promotion. 

The  newspapers  tell  of  your  questions 
about  generals  having  servants.  A  point  that 
highlights  the  waste  of  this  question  Is  the 
servant  situation  of  Lt  General  William  Pitts, 
the  commander  of  SAC's  15th  Air  Force. 

General  Pitts  took  his  three  servants  (all 
master  sergeants)  and  their  families  with 
him  when  he  went  from  England  to  take 
command  of  a  headquarters  In  Izmir,  Turkey 
last  summer. 

Five  months  later  he  was  assigned  to  15th 
Air  Force,  and  he  had  a  special  KC-135  pick 
him  and  his  wUe  up  from  Izmir  to  fly  di- 
rectly to  California  along  with  the  exact 
same  servants  and  their  families;  he  also 
took  along  his  polar-bear  size  white  dog:  he 
left  Turkey  on  November  2l8t  and  arrived  In 
California  the  next  day,  dog,  servants  and 
thelrf amilles.  These  are  facts,  and  the  costs 
of  shipping  his  servants  from  England  to 
Turkey  and  California  within  six  months 
were  paid  for  by  taxpayers  ...  us. 

Senator  Wii.liam  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senator  Proxmire:  After  so  many 
years  someone  of  your  position  Is  Investigat- 
ing the  assignment  of  aids  In  the  armed 
forces.  Be  certain  that  the  majority  of  the 
mUltary  people  welcome  your  Investigation. 
I  wish  to  report  to  you  an  example  here  In 
Brussels  of  the  very  problem  you  are  In- 
vestigating. General  Milton  of  the  Air  Force 
Is  the  senior  U.S.  officer  In  Belgium.  He  has 
four  full  time  enlisted  men  In  his  house  as 
aids.  AU  four  of  these  men  are  negro.  They 
cook  all  the  meals  for  the  general  and  his 
wife.  They  clean  his  house  and  answer  his 
phone  and  take  his  dogs  to  the  shop  to  be 
groomed.  They  keep  his  dogs  whUe  the  gen- 
eral and  his  wife  are  gone  on  vacation.  All 
of  these  men  worked  a  fuU  day  on  Christmas 
even  though  they  have  families.  It  Is  said 
that  when  the  general  needed  a  new  aid  last 
year  he  said  that  the  new  man  had  to  be  a 
negro.  The  assistant  to  General  Milton  is  a 
navy  admiral  (rear  admiral) .  Admiral  Kane 
has  aids  at  his  hotise  and  they  are  aU  from 
the  PhUlppIne  Islands. 
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Today  I  beard  that  General  MUton  wlU  be 
extended  by  President  Nixon  so  that  be  wUl 
not  retire  In  1073.  I  decided  to  write  you 
because  I  cannot  understand  why  the  Presi- 
dent would  let  this  go  on.  Why  are  all  the  aids 
here  In  the  military?  These  generals  make 
more  money  In  a  year  than  most  of  us  here 
wUl  see  In  our  whole  Ufe.  They  should  be 
made  to  hire  cIvUlans  as  servants.  And  even 
If  this  Is  aUowed  why  must  these  people  al- 
most always  be  other  than  white?  I  am  white 
but  I  can  even  see  the  wrong  being  done  to 
the  people  here  who  are  aids.  Everyone  Is 
afraid  of  the  general  and  his  aid  de  camp  so 
they  do  not  say  anything.  I  am  afraid  and 
that  is  why  I  have  not  signed  my  name  to 
this  letter.  I  wUl  soon  be  eligible  to  retire 
and  I  do  not  want  to  get  In  trouble.  Please 
Investigate  the  racial  conditions  In  Brussels 
and  the  situation  Involving  the  aids.  We  have 
no  one  In  authority  to  change  the  situation. 
Thank  you  senator. 


Senator  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  PaoxMraE :  In  a  recent  news- 
paper I  read  of  your  request  to  have  the  con- 
troller general  Investigate  the  use  of  enlisted 
men  In  the  mUltary  as  personal  servants  for 
high  ranking  officers.  As  a  veteran  I  support 
you  and  I  am  writing  to  my  senator  asking 
him  to  supjxjrt  you  in  any  way  he  can. 

While  in  the  Coast  Guard  I  saw  many  In- 
cidents that  dehumanized  enlisted  men  and 
made  the  officers  feel  even  more  powerful 
over  the  enlisted  men's  lives  than  they  nor- 
mally were.  Drivers  had  to  drive  officers  any- 
where they  wanted  whUe  an  enlisted  man 
had  to  clear  their  destination  with  a  duty 
officer.  The  driver  for  top  Coast  Guard  offi- 
cers was  on  standby  at  all  times  and  drove 
the  Admiral  to  various  social  functions  along 
with  the  usual  dally  business. 

At  CG  Group  Baltimore  the  captain  has  a 
car  at  his  disposal  and  the  duty  driver  Is  in- 
structed to  take  the  Captain  wherever  be 
wants.  And  the  duty  officer  at  the  group 
makes  the  enlisted  duty  section  make  his 
bed.  It  Is  unheard  of  for  an  officer  to  stand 
in  a  line,  he  gets  meals  served  him  by  en- 
listed people,  WhUe  enlisted  people  eat  like 
cave  people. 

The  enlisted  are  used  as  servants  more  on 
the  sea  than  on  land.  Enlisted  men  cook, 
clean,  make  beds,  run  errands  and  any  other 
thing  they  can  think  of.  During  Inspections 
the  officers  have  their  enlisted  men  clean 
their  rooms  and  then  Inspect.  And  of  course 
the  Captain  won't  even  settle  for  an  enlisted 
man  who  Is  used  by  other  officers,  he  has  to 
have  one  of  his  own. 

So  In  all  I  support  you  and  wUl  write  the 
Senator  In  my  state  and  ask  him  to  support 
you.  I  would  like  Information  on  your  re- 
quest as  the  article  In  the  paper  was  short. 
Thank  You 

25  Nov.  72. 

Senator:  On  22  Nov  72  I  read  comments 
you  made  about  "mUltary  personnel  being 
assigned  as  p>ersonal  servants  to  some  high 
ranking  mUitary  officers." 

I  am  retiring  on  1  Dec  72.  I  am  too  old 
to  giggle,  or  I  would.  You  have  many  years 
on  public  service.  When  did  you  come  to  the 
astounding  conclusion  that  personnel  In  the 
service  In  the  grades  of  (yes)  Colonel,  Briga- 
dier General,  Major  General,  Lt  General  etc 
used  and  still  use  enlisted  members  of  the 
service  for  duties  as  personal  drivers,  garden- 
ers, bartenders,  cooks,  butlers,  yeah — drive 
generals  wives  on  errands,  and  any  other 
thing  that  general  they  are  assigned  to  wants 
them  to  do? 

Why  don't  you  check  out  the  Air  Force 
Regulation  which  outlines  how  many  such 
"servants"  each  Air  Force  General  can  have? 

By  the  time  you  receive  this  letter  I  should 
be  "safely"  in  retirement,  and  this  Is  the 
oiUy  reason  that  I  send  it  to  you. 


I  retire  with  over  26  years  service.  During 
this  time  (you  wUl  have  to  take  my  word  for 
this)  I  have  encountered  the  following: 
(Just  some)  : 

1.  A  base  where  a  Brig.  Gen  used  enlisted 
personnel  to  buUd  the  NCO  club,  and  "stand 
guard"  and  police,  whUe  sports  car  races 
were  held.   (Chanute  APB,  111  1953) 

2.  A  base  where  a  CMSGT  had  the  only 
duty  of  assigning  enlisted  aides  to  Generals 
In  the  Pentagon   (Boiling  AFB,  D.C.) 

3.  A  base  where  enlisted  personnel  were 
used  to  buUd  a  miniature  golf  course. 
(Korea) . 

4.  Throughout  the  Air  Force  for  years  It 
has  been  the  practice  of  "advertising"  for 
enlisted  personnel  who  might  want  to  be  a 
general's  aide.  The  phrase  "cooking  experi- 
ence necessary"  Is  always  present. 

The  only  thing  I  am  surprised  at  Is  that 
you  Indicate  that  you  do  not  know  about 
this  long  standing  mUltary  system.  Or  did 
you  Just  want  to  get  the  unknown  general 
public's  attention  as  a  political  thing?  Re- 
quest you  not  use  my  name,  but  If  you  chose 
to  do  so  I  won't  cry  about  It. 

P.S.  Add  to  the  above,  a  base  where  a 
Brigadier  General  was  detailed  as  "project 
officer"  to  build  a  golf  course.  The  General 
was  detailed  by  the  then  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force. 


November  24,  1972. 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate  and  Office  Buildings, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  As  an  enlisted 
aide,  I  would  like  to  present  you  with  my 
personal  opinion  regarding  your  investiga- 
tion Into  the  practice  of  using  enlisted  men 
as  personal  servants  for  high-ranking  officers 
(Generals  and  Admirals).  No  enlisted  per- 
son, regardless  of  race,  can  be  forced  to  serve 
as  an  aide  to  an  officer.  This  is  strictly  a  vol- 
unteer program.  This  Is  not  an  unauthorized 
prog^ram  as  your  opinion  states.  I  am  a  grad- 
uate of  the  U.S.  Army  Enlisted  Aide  School 
located  at  Fort  Lee.  Virginia.  The  training 
I  received  there  is  available  nowhere  else  in 
the  world.  I  feel  very  honored  to  be  one  of 
less  than  300  school  trained  enlisted  aides. 

I  hope  the  above  will  be  of  some  assistance 
to  you  and  I  would  appreciate  your  reply. 
Respectfully, 

William  J.  Hayward. 
Specialist   5,    U.S.   Army,   Enlisted   Aide, 
Headquarters     Company,     U.S.    Army 
Pacific,  Ft.  Sh  after.  Hawaii,  APO  San 
Francisco  96558. 


Senator  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  In  regards  to  your 
Issue  about  generals  having  GI  servants. 
I  previously  worked  as  an  aide  for  three  gen- 
erals and,  sir,  the  Job  that  a  soldier  has  to 
I>erform  Is  not  the  way  It  was  written  in  the 
regulation.  There  are  some  of  the  duties  of  an 
aide  such  as  walking  the  dog,  washing  the  car, 
cleaning  the  bathroom,  mopping  floors,  mak- 
ing beds,  washing  clothes  and  ironing,  shop- 
ping, running  errands  for  the  wife  and  clean- 
ing up  behind  the  wife,  what  is  so  bad  is 
when  the  wife  takes  a  bath,  afterward  she 
calls  you  to  clean  the  bathtub.  Sir.  if  the 
general  has  children,  you  are  mother  and 
father  to  them;  when  It  is  raining,  the  aides 
take  them  to  school  in  his  POV  and  other 
places  they  want  to  go  and  sometimes  a  man 
has  to  stay  and  babysit  the  children.  When 
the  general's  wife  decides  to  go  shopping,  she 
takes  the  aide  along  with  her  so  that  he  can 
push  the  shopping  cart. 

Sir,  the  general  doesn't  have  a  household 
aide,  he  Is  for  the  general's  wife's  conven- 
ience. When  a  general  needs  an  aide,  the 
command  will  come  out  with  something  like 
the  general  needs  a  cook,  and,  when  a  person 
goes  up  for  an  Interview,  they  will  tell  you 
how  nice  it  is  to  work  for  a  general  as  an 


aide.  An  aide  never  gets  very  much  time  off 
like  the  other  soldiers  and  never  spends  much 
time  with  his  own  family.  When  the  general 
has  a  party,  the  aides  do  all  the  work  for  It 
and  ycu  work  all  day  and  almost  all  night, 
you  might  get  a  half  day  off  Sir.  I  think  that 
the  general  officers  are  making  too  much 
money  to  be  wasting  taxpayers'  monev  by 
having  enlisted  aides.  Sir.  I  am  making  a 
career  out  of  the  Army  and  hope  that  my 
name  will  not  be  put  In  the  newspapers  and 
this  will  not  have  any  bearing  on  my  career. 

S.  850 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  3639  of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"§  3639.  Prohibition  against  the  use  of  en- 
listed personnel  to  perform  cer- 
tain services 

"(a)  No  enlisted  member  of  the  Army  de- 
tailed to  perform  duties  as  an  enlisted  aide 
to  any  officer  shall  be  ordered,  requested,  or 
detailed  to  perform  any  service  not  directly 
related  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  military 
objective,  or  to  perform  any  service  essen- 
tially domestic  or  personal  in  nature  for  or 
on  behalf  of  such  officer,  or  to  perform  any 
service  for  the  spouse  or  any  member  of  the 
family  or  household  of  such  officer. 

■(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  'en- 
listed aide'  means  an  enlisted  member  as- 
signed or  otherwise  detailed  to  duty  on  the 
personal  staff  of  any  officer  of  the  Army." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  349  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out 

"3639.  Enlisted  members:  officers  not  to  use 

as  servants." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"3639.  Prohibition  against  the  use  of  military 
personnel   to  perform  certam  serv- 
ices." 
Sec.  2.  (a)   Chapter  559  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"§6117.  Prohibition  against   the   use  of  en- 
listed personnel  to  perform  certain 
services 
"(a)   No    enlisted    member    of    the    naval 
service,  and  no  enlisted  member  of  the  Coast 
Guard  when   It  Is  operating  as  a  service  In 
the  Navy,  detailed  to  perform  duties  as  a  per- 
sonal aide  to  any  officer  shall  be  ordered,  re- 
quested, or  detailed  to  perform  anv  service 
not  directly  related  to  the  accomplishment 
of   a   military   objective,   or   to   perform   any 
service   essentially   domestic    or   personal    In 
nature  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  officer,  or  to 
perform   any  service   for  the  spouse  or  any 
member  of  the  famllv  or  household  of  such 
officer. 

"(bi  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  'per- 
sonal aide"  means  an  enlisted  member  as- 
signed or  otherwise  detailed  to  duty  on  the 
personal  staff  of  any  officer  of  the  Navv  or  the 
Coast  Guard  when  It  is  operating  as  a  service 
of  the  Navy." 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  559  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  Item  as 
follows: 

"6117.  Prohibition  against  the  use  of  enlisted 
personnel  to  perform  certain  serv- 
ices." 

(c)  Section  7579(a)  of  such  title  Is  amend- 
ed  by   striking   out    "and   public   quarters". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  8639  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  8639.  Prohibition   against   the   use  of  en- 
listed  personnel    to   perform   cer- 
tain services 
"(ai   No  enlisted  member  of  the  Air  Force 
detailed  to  perform  duties  as  an  airman  aide 
to  any  officer  shall  be  ordered    requested,  or 
detailed  to  perform  any  service  no:  directly 
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rels  «d  to  the  accompUsiunent  of  a  military 
objective,  or  to  perform  any  service  essen- 
tial] jT  domestic  or  personal  In  nature  for  or 
1  tebalf  of  such  officer,  or  to  perform  any 
for  the  spouse  or  any  member  of  the 
y  or  household  of  such  officer. 
)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
aide'  means  an  enlisted  member  as- 
or  otherwise  detailed  to  duty  on  the 
staff  of  any  officer  of  the  Air  Force." 
The  table  of  selections  at  the  begln- 
of  chapter  849  of  such  title  Is  amended 
sfirlklng  out : 

Enlisted  members:  officers  not  to  use 
as  servants." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"863P.  Prohibition  against  t^e  use  of  enlist- 
ed personnel  to  perform  certain 
services." 
Sefc.  4  (a)  Chapter  49  of  title  10.  United 
Stat»  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  foUows: 
"f  975.  Prohibition  on  the  use  of  funds  for 
certain  purposes 
"Ho  funds  may  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
of  establishing,  operating,  maintain- 
or conducting  any  school  or  training 
the  primary  or  Incidental  purpose 
of  ^Ich  is  to  Instruct  or  train  enlisted  per- 
Boniiel  as  pei^onal  aids.  As  used  In  this  see- 
the term  'personal  aide'  means  an  en- 
members  assigned  or  otherwise  detailed 
on  the  personal  staS  of  any  officer 
armed  forces." 
The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
chapter  49  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
addl  ig  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  Item  as 
folloiro: 
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Prohibition  on  the  use  of  funds  for 
certain  purposes." 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 
851.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
on  Commerce. 

TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
introducing  legislation  that  will  for 
and  for  all  provide  a  clear  policy 
structure  for  the  Federal  Communlca- 
Commlssion  to  review  broadcast  11- 
renewal  contests, 
legislation  would  amend  sectloo^ 
}f  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
following  manner: 
in  a  contested  license  renewal 
,  the  single  issue  which  will  be 
detehnlnative  of  the  FCC  decision  will 
^hich  applicant  will  *^"i|af  tO-jro- 
the  best  community  sMvIclto  t 
being  served. 

,  where  one  of  the  applicants  is 

a  renewal  of  his  license  his  past 

record  will  be  considered  an 

I  nost  reliable  indicator  of  his  future 
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Tlird.  an  applicant  contesting  a  cur- 
rent licensee  will  have  the  burden  of 
proo '  by  the  weight  of  the  evidence  to 
shO¥  that  he  will  be  able  to  provide  a 
sub  ttantially  superior  program  service" 
befo  -e  he  can  be  granted  the  license. 

Tl  is  legislation  Is  long  overdue.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  most  consistent  with  the  origi- 
nal i  itent  of  Congress  when  it  passed  the 
Com  nunications  Act  of  1934.  It  will  serve 
to  cl  irify  this  original  intent.  Congress' 
f ailu  re  to  clarify  the  act,  at  least  Insofar 
as  tl  e  contested  application  situation  is 
cone  !med.  has  allowed  the  FCC  to  roam 
in  a  variety  of  inconsistent  directions 
whili !  constantly  searching  for  new  ways 
to  iiterpret  the  true  will  of  Congress. 
Mon  over,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
gres^  to  establish  a  set  policy  framework 


on  the  critical  issue  of  license  renewal, 
the  Federal  courts  have  been  assiuned  an 
interpretative,  and  to  a  certain  extent  a 
legislative  role  in  the  communications 
field  that  I  believe  is  both  regretful  and 
something  that  never  should  have  been 
allowed  to  take  place. 

The  objectives  of  this  legislation  are 
the  same  as  the  PCC's  policy  statement 
of  Jime  1970,  which  was  issued  in  the 
wake  of  the  controversial  WHDH  deci- 
sion by  the  FCC— "to  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween the  need  for  'predictability  and 
stability*  and  the  need  for  a  competitive 
spur."  Only  when  these  basic  ingredients 
are  contained  within  the  Commimica- 
tions  Act  can  the  best  interests  of  the 
public  be  promoted. 

My  proposal  is  for  many  reasons  su- 
perior to  the  policy  statement.  Besides 
being  framed  by  the  Congress  instead  of 
being  a  product  of  an  interpretative  rul- 
ing promulgated  by  an  independent  reg- 
ulatory commission,  it  provides  for  all  of 
the  safeguards  that  were  felt  desired  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  the  Citizens  Communica- 
tion Center  against  FCC  case  in  Which 
that  court  overturned  the  FCC  Policy 
Statement  of  1970. 

First,  it  would  guarantee  the  right  to  a 
hearing  in  a  license  renewal  case  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Supreme  Court's  Ash- 
backer  doctrine.  Unlike  the  policy  state- 
ment, my  proposal  would  retain  the  sin- 
gle stage  hearing  procedure,  thereby 
guaranteeing  the  nonlicensee  applicant  a 
full  opportunity  to  show  his  capability. 
Under  my  proposal  there  will  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  a  summary  judgment  being 
entered  against  a  contesting  party  to  the 
application. 

Second,  the  proposal  establishes  in  the 
clearest  language  possible  the  congres- 
sional policy  that  program  service  to  the 
community  will  be  the  determining  factor 
and  that  the  licensee  who  is  up  for  re- 
newal will  be  judged  exclusively  on  his 
past  record.  This  wUl  clear  the  air  of  the 
most  peripheral  of  factors  that  the  FCC 
considered  in  the  WHDH  case. 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  restore 
in  a  statutory  framework  the  basic  policy 
with  which  the  FCC  viewed  this  matter 
prior  to  the  WHDH  decision.  Unless  the 
language  that  I  have  proposed,  or  lan- 
guage similar  to  it  is  approved,  the  con- 
ditions that  are  necessary  for  the  broad- 
casting industry  to  serve  the  public  will 
remain  in  a  state  of  constant  turmoil.  By 
raising  issues  that  are  not  really  relevant 
to  actual  community  program  service,  the 
license  procedure  may  very  well  find  it- 
self subject  to  financial  opportunists  who 
can  easily  convince  the  FCC  that  they 
meet  artificial  criteria  that  have  no  real 
relation  to  serving  the  public  interest  at 
the  local  level. 

Third,  the  placing  of  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  new  applicant  to  show  that 
he  can  provide  a  superior  program  or 
service  was  recognized  in  the  Ashbacker 
case  and  cited  favorably  in  Citizens' 
Communications  Center.  It  certainly 
does  not  supply  the  current  licensee  with 
a  vested  property  right,  which  would  be 
contrary  to  the  Communications  Act, 
but  rather  places  upon  the  new  applicant 
a  traditional  evidentiary  standard  that 
is  commonplace  throughout  administra- 
tive law  proceedings. 


The  burden  of  proof  test  formulated 
in  my  bill  is  a  commonsense  test.  It  sim- 
ply recognizes  that  the  current  licensee's 
performance  is  open  to  public  scrutiny. 
It  would  be  most  unfair  to  him  and 
detrimental  to  the  public  for  a  new  ap- 
plicant to  merely  point  out  possible 
shortcomings  of  the  existing  licensee  in 
order  to  obtain  the  license. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  proposal  includes  the  optamum  fac- 
tors that  are  preconditions  to  a  balanced 
license  renewal  poUcy.  It  recognizes  the 
need  for  competition  and  stability,  for 
the  protection  of  our  first  amendment 
rights.  It  recognizes  the  sichlevements  of 
the  broadcasting  Industry  while  not 
placing  too  onerous  a  burden  on  those 
groups  and  individuals  who  have  hereto- 
fore not  participated  in  broadcast  com- 
munications since  they  wUl  easily  be  able 
to  sustain  that  burden  if  the  existing  li- 
censee has  not  performed  as  he  could 
or  if  the  new  applicant  can  show  that 
he  can  perform  in  a  more  superior 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  heartened  by  the 
renewed  interest  hi  the  Communications 
Act  that  now  prevails  in  Congress.  While 
I  may  not  agree  with  every  aspect  of 
the  administration  proposal,  I  feel  it 
should  be  given  credit  for  its  emphasis 
upon  broadcast  responsibility  at  the  local 
level  and  for  generally  spotlighting  this 
issue  £is  one  that  must  be  confronted 
immediately. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  bill  will  be  given 
careful  consideration  in  the  upcoming 
hearings  on  amendments  to  the  Commu- 
nications Act  and  that  its  basic  frame- 
work will  be  enacted  along  with  an 
amendment  that  will  extend  the  license 
period  from  Its  present  3 -year  term  to  a 
5-year  term.  This  latter  proposal,  which 
is  already  the  subject  of  many  other 
bills,  is  needed  because  of  the  vast 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
broadcast  field  in  the  last  40  years. 

Implementation  of  the  5-year  period 
and  the  bill  I  tun  introducing  today  wlU 
represent  a  substantial  improvement  In 
the  Communications  Act.  Passage  would 
not  restrict  the  basic  outline  of  the  FCC, 
but  would  serve  as  a  clear  congressional 
response  to  the  problems  I  have  out- 
lined. Congress  should  reassert  both  Its 
authority  and  expertise  so  as  to  Insure 
against  any  possible  FCC  circumvention 
of  congressional  Intent.  Additionally,  a 
congressional  response  in  the  form  I  have 
outlined  will  aDevlate  any  need  or  pos- 
sibility of  our  courts  setting  policy  in  a 
particular  area  where  they  collectively 
should  play  a  llttie  or  no  substantive 
role. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be 
Included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as 
follows: 

8.861 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  308 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  Whenever  mutually  exclusive  appli- 
cations for  a  broadcast  station  to  serve  the 
same  community  are  accepted  for  filing,  the 
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Commission  shall  first  determine,  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  309(a)  and  (e)  hereof, 
which.  If  any,  of  such  applications  should 
be  denied  on  citizenship,  character,  financial, 
technical  or  other  qualifications  grounds 
under  this  Act  or  applicable  Commission's 
rules.  The  applications  of  any  two  or  more 
of  the  applicants  who  are  not  disqualified 
under  such  determination  shall  be  designated 
for  hearing  on  the  single  comparative  issue 
of  which  will  provide  the  beet  program  serv- 
ice to  the  area  to  be  served.  Where  one  of 
such  applicants  is  applying  for  renewal  of 
station  license,  his  past  operating  record 
shall  be  taken  as  the  most  reliable  indicator 
of  his  future  performance.  No  applicant  for 
renewal  of  license  shall  be  denied  on  com- 
parative consideration  with  a  mutually  ex- 
clusive applicant  for  a  new  station,  except 
upon  a  finding  supported  by  the  weight  of 
the  record  evidence  that  the  new  applicant 
will  provide  a  substantially  superior  pro- 
gram service." 


By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  852.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  support  orders  in  certain 
State  and  Federal  courts,  and  to  make  it 
a  crime  to  move  or  travel  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  to  avoid  com- 
pliance with  such  orders.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  today  to  introduce  a  measure 
which  I  feel  will  begin  to  resolve  the 
problem  of  soaring  welfare  costs,  and  will 
help  break  the  poverty  cycle  for  many  of 
our  Nation's  families  with  dependent 
children.  The  Federal  Family  Support 
Act  would  attack  the  root  of  the  problem 
facing  many  families  now  receiving  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children — 
AFDC. 

This  measure  provides  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  support  orders  in  certain  State 
and  Federal  courts,  and  makes  it  a 
crime  for  a  person  to  move  or  travel  In 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  to 
avoid  compliance  with  such  orders. 

The  Federal  Family  Support  Act  states 
that: 

Every  individual  has  a  natural,  moral,  and 
social  obligation  to  support  the  members 
of  his  Immediate  family,  which  obligation 
transcends  the  status  of  debt. 

We  have  In  this  free  country  of  ours,  a 
national  policy  which  allows  the  unre- 
stricted migration  of  our  citizens  from 
State  to  State.  While  this  certainly  Is  a 
freedom  we  would  not  lightly  limit,  we 
must  also  recognize  that  many  persons 
travel  from  their  States  and  the  juris- 
diction of  their  State  courts,  leaving  be- 
hind them  broken  homes  and  dependent 
and  neglected  children.  While  the  courts 
of  the  original  State  of  residence  may 
have  ordered  an  individual  to  meet  his 
responsibilities  to  his  family,  once  he 
has  removed  himself  from  that  court's 
jurisdiction,  he  has  a  practical  sanctu- 
ary from  the  enforcement  authority  of 
that  court. 

This  measure  should  give  adequate  le- 
gal recourse  to  families  so  abandoned  by 
requiring  the  enforcement  of  support  or- 
ders in  Federal  and  State  courts  In  areas 
to  which  the  responsible  parents  have 
migrated  from  their  original  State,  and 
by  providing  criminal  penalties  for  per- 
sons who  move  or  travel  Interstate  to 
avoid  compliance  with  support  orders. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  State  of  Texas. 


the  largest  and  most  rapidly  growing 
category  of  public  assistance  is  that  of 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children. 
The  AFDC  rolls  have  grown  so  in  the  last 
few  years  that  the  State  Is  finding  itself 
Increasingly  strained  to  meet  the  over- 
whelming costs  of  public  assistance. 
Something  must  be  done,  and  I  believe 
the  measure  I  am  introducing  today  can 
provide  a  part  of  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. We  must  force,  tiirough  our  judicial 
system  If  necessary,  our  Nation's  par- 
ents to  accept  the  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  their  children. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  govenmients  cannot  continue  to 
bear  the  flimnclal  burden  for  all  of  our 
society's  needs.  It  is  imfalr  to  ask  our 
taxpayers  to  accept  the  responsiblUty  for 
families  where  the  parents  can  and 
should  be  accepting  that  responsibility 
themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  request 
that  the  full  text  of  this  measure  be 
printed  in  the  Recori)  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  In  taking  decisive  ac- 
tion to  halt  burgeoning  welfare  roles  and 
increasing  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of 
this  partlciilar  element  of  our  society. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  as 
follows: 

s.  882 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Family 
Support  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that  every  individual  has  "x  natural,  moral, 
and  social  obligation  to  support  the  mem- 
bers of  his  immediate  family,  which  obli- 
gation transcends  the  status  of  debt. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  declares  that, 
while  sound  national  policy  requires  that 
migration  from  State  to  State  be  unre- 
stricted, experience  has  disclosed  that  in 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  migration  and 
travel  many  persons  leave  behind  them 
broken  homes,  dependent  and  neglected 
chUdren,  and  spouses;  that  although  the 
courts  of  the  State  in  which  the  family  re- 
sided may  have  properly  ordered  an  in- 
dividual to  meet  his  natural,  moral,  and 
social  obligations,  once  be  has  removed  him- 
self to  another  State  be  has  a  practical  sanc- 
tuary against  the  rightful  jurisdiction  of  the 
original  State  of  residence. 

(c)  The  Congress  further  declares  that 
experience  has  also  disclosed  that  in  other 
instances  the  departure  precedes  acquisition 
of  jurisdiction  over  the  person  by  the  orig- 
inal State's  courts  vrith  like  result. 

(d)  It  Is  the  policy  of  Congress  in  entwst- 
ing  this  Act  to  correct  the  evils  outlined 
above  (1)  by  requiring  that  orders  of  State 
courts  directing  individuals  to  meet  their 
natural,  moral,  and  social  obligations  to 
child  and  spouse  shall  be  enforced  in  Fed- 
eral and  State  courts  in  areas  to  which  such 
individuals  have  migrated  from  the  original 
State.  (2)  by  giving  Federal  courts  in  States 
of  which  such  migrants  have  become  citizens 
original  jurisdiction,  in  suits  brought  by  citi- 
zens of  other  States,  to  order  such  migrants 
to  meet  such  obligations,  to  the  end  that 
ChUdren  and  spouses  will  not  suffer  want  or 
be  made  the  objects  of  charity  and  thus  be- 
come an  unnecessary  burden  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  be  themselves  thereby  hu- 
miliated, and  (3)  by  providing  criminal 
penalties  for  persons  who  move  or  travel  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to  avoid 
compliance  with  support  orders. 

SBC.  3.  Part  VI  of  title  28  of  the  United 


States  Code  Is  hereby  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  chap- 
ter: 

"Chapttr  177. — Entoecxment  or  Staix 
Court  Suppoht  Oroeks 
"Sec. 

"2951.  Definitions. 

"2952.  Registration  of  support  orders. 
"2953.  Enforcement. 
"2954.  Notice  to  original  court. 
"i  2951.  Definitions 

"As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'support  order'  means  an 
order  of  a  State  court  having  Jurisdiction  over 
an  individual,  directing  such  individual  to 
make  payments  periodically  to  (or  for  the 
support  of)  his  spouse,  former  spouse,  oi> 
child  (whether  the  issue  of  his  body,  legiti- 
mate or  Illegitimate,  or  adopted). 

"(2)  The  term  'obligor',  with  respect  to  a 
support  order,  means  an  individual  who  is 
directed  to  make  payments  under  the  order. 

"(3)  The  term  'obligee'  means  any  person 
to  whom  the  proceeds  of  a  support  order  Is 
payable  for  himself,  or  the  use  or  benefit  of 
another,  or  such  beneficiary  or  his  guardian 
or  guardian  ad  litem. 

"(4)  The  term  'original  court',  with  respect 
to  a  support  order,  means  the  court  in  which 
it  was  made. 

"(5)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  Terri- 
tories, the  District  of  Colvmibia,  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(6)  The  term  'registered',  with  respect  to 
a  support  order,  means  registered  under  sec- 
tion 2962. 
"i  2962.  Registration  of  support  orders 

"Any  obligee  of  a  supp>ort  order  may  reg- 
ister the  order  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  a  district,  and  in  any  court 
of  a  State  having  jurisdiction  of  like  matters. 
In  which  an  obligor  of  the  order  resides,  and 
which  Is  outside  the  State  in  which  the  sup- 
port order  was  made.  Registration  shall  be 
accomplished  by  filing  with  the  clerk  of  such 
court  a  certified  copy  of  the  support  order 
and  of  each  order  of  the  original  court  modi- 
fying the  support  order. 

"I  2963.  Enforcement 

"(a)  Any  court  in  which  a  support  order 
is  registered  shall  entertain  contempt  pro- 
ceedings. In  the  same  manner  as  if  the  order 
were  an  order  of  such  court,  against  an  ob- 
ligor who  fails  to  comply  with  the  order 
within  thirty  days  after  being  served  notice 
that  it  has  been  registered. 

"(b)  No  proceedings  to  enforce  a  support 
order  shall  be  begun  In  any  court  under  this 
section  unless  a  copy  of  each  order  of  the 
original  court  modifying  the  support  order 
is  registered  tmder  section  2952. 

"(c)  The  cost  of  enforcement  proceedings 
under  this  section  shall  be  taxed  against  the 
partv  •ealnst  whom  the  issues  are  resolved. 
The  obUgor  shall  be  required  to  pay  a  rea- 
sonable attorney  fee  to  the  obligee  if  the 
court  finds  the  proceedings  were  necessary 
to  compel  the  obUgor  to  comply  with  the 
support  order. 
"{  2954.  Notice  to  original  court 

"When,  in  any  court,  any  support  order  is 
registered  or  any  proceedings  are  taken  un- 
der section  2953  to  enforce  a  support  order, 
written  notice  of  such  action  under  the  seal 
of  such  court  shall  be  sent  to  the  original 
court." 

Sec.  4.  Section  1332  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  hereby  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  Id)  as  subsection  le)  and 
inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  foUoWlng 
new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  jurisdictional 
limitation  with  respect  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy, each  district  court  located  In  a 
State  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction,  con- 
current with  State  courts,  of  civil  actions 
brought  by  a  citizen  of  another  State  to 
order  a  citizen  of  the  State  in  which  the 
court  is  located  to  make  payments  perlodl- 
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call}  to  (or  for  the  support  of)  his  spouse 
or  cl  did  (whether  the  issue  of  bis  body,  legit* 
Imaie  or  Ulegltimate,  or  adopted)  if  under 
the  law  of  such  State  a  State  court  Is  au- 
thor zed  to  make  such  an  order,  as  an  Inci- 
dent to  a  divorce  proceeding  or  otherwise. 
NotMng  In  this  subsection  shall  authorize 
any  llstrlct  court  to  make  a  decree  of  divorce 
or  a  >paratlon,  or  to  order  an  Individual  to 
mak ;  any  payments  to  (or  for  the  support 
of)  >.  spouse  who  has  without  legal  Justlfl- 
catl(  in  quit  the  home  of  such  Individual." 

Si  c.  5.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  upon 
whl<  h  Jurisdiction  Is  conferred  by  the  amend- 
men  :s  made  by  sections  3  and  4  of  this  Act 
shal  not  be  affected  by  the  amount  In  ccn- 
trov  trsy,  and  such  court  shall  have  the  power 
to  e  iforce  Its  orders  by  proceedings  against 
etthi  T  the  person  or  property  of  the  obligor, 
or  b  )th. 

Si:.  6.  (a)  Part  I  of  title  18  of  the  United 
Stat  «  Code  Is  hereby  amended  by  Inserting 
at  tl  e  epA  thereof  the  following  new  chapter ; 
Chaftek  120. — Abandonment  of 
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.  Definitions. 

Abandonment  and  desertion. 
.  P>rlma  facie  evidence. 
.  Testimony  of  wife. 
.  Definitions 
used  In  this  chapter — 
, )    The  term  "support  order'   means  an 
of  a   State   court   having   Jurisdiction 
an  Individual  directing  such  individual 
payments  periodically  to  (or  for  the 
of)    his  spouse,   former  spouse,   or 
(whether  the  Issue  of  his  body,  legltl- 
or  illegitimate,  or  adopted ) . 
)  The  term  'State'  includes  the  Terrl- 
the   District   of   Columbia,   and    the 
of  Puerto  Rico. 
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1.  Abandonment  and  desertion 

Individual  who,  to  avoid  compliance 
a  support  order,  shall  travel  or  move  in 
or   foreign   commerce,   from   the 
in  which  such  suppwrt  order  was  Issued 
any  State  in  which  proceedings  have 
Instituted  under  chapter  177  of  title  28 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  punished 
fine  of  not  more  than  $2,500,  or  by  Im- 
nt  f oCf  not  more  than  three  years,  or 
such  fine  and  Imprlaonment. 
PrlmA  facie  evidence 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  failure 
Individual  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
order  after  travel  or  movement  in 
or  foreign  commerce  shall  constl- 
prlma  facie  evidence  that  such  Individ- 
traveled  or  moved  with  Intent  to  avoid 
with  such  supp>ort  order.  If  per- 
service  (including  service  by  registered 
States  mall)  of  a  certified  copy  of  such 
order  baa  been  had  on  such  indl- 
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Testimony  of  wife 

all  criminal  proceedings  under  this 

er  a  wife  may  testify  against  her  hus- 

wlthout  his  consent." 

The  part  analysis  of  part  I  of  title  18 

United  States  Code  is  amended  by  In- 

at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 


Abandonment  of  dependents 2610" 

.  7.  Section  3237  of  title  18  of  the  United 
Code  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 


Any  offense  under  the  provisions  of 

hap^r  120  of  this  title  ta  a  continuing  of- 

and  may  be  Inquired  of  and  prosecuted 

district  from,  through,  or  Into  which, 

offender  so  travels  or  moves,  or  In  the 

where  the  offender  Is  fotind." 


By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Hruska,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin, 
Mr.  GoLDWATER,  Mr.  Scott  of 


Virginia,  and  Mr.  Thurmond)  : 

S.  853.  A  bill  to  insure  the  separation 
of  Federal  powers  by  amending  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  to  provide 
for  trial  of  unfair  labor  practice  cases 
in  the  U.S.  district  court,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  by  unanimous  consent, 
then  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  if  so  desired. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  trial  of  imfair  labor  practice 
cases  in  the  U.S.  district  courts,  remov- 
ing jurisdiction  for  such  cases  from  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Join- 
ing me  in  this  effort  are  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Bennett*,  the  Senators 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr. 
Hruska)  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervin  >,  the  Senators  from 
Arizona  iMr.  Fannin  and  Mr.  Gold- 
water  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  ( Mr. 
Scott),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina   (Mr.  Thurmond". 

While  championing  this  legislation  for 
many  years,  nothing  has  transpired  to 
alter  my  belief  that  this  legislation  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  and  that 
it  is  fully  consistent  with  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  and  Landrum- 
Griffln  Acts. 

Since  I  first  sponsored  this  legislation, 
it  has  received  strong  widespread  sup- 
port from  legislators,  legal  scholars,  em- 
ployers, employees — all  of  whom  beUeve, 
as  I  do,  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  has  disregarded  the  intent 
of  the  Congress  and  has  been  the  major 
catalyst  in  the  emergence  of  the  imbal- 
ance we  now  face  in  labor-management 
relations. 

The  basic  features  of  this  measure  are 
as  follows : 

First.  Any  individual  who  feels  that  an 
unfair  labor  practice  has  been  com- 
mitted against  him  would  be  allowed  to 
file  a  charge  with  the  U.S.  attorney's 
ofBce.  If  that  office  finds  that  the  com- 
plaint lacks  merit,  the  individual  could 
still  file  his  own  complaint  in  a  Federal 
district  court.  Under  this  jurisdictional 
change,  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  is 
abolished. 

It  Is  important,  in  my  estimation,  to 
point  out  that,  under  the  current  ar- 
rangement, an  individual  is  without  re- 
course if  the  General  Coimsel  dismisses 
the  complaint.  No  meaningful  appeal  of 
his  ruling  is  possible.  Under  the  new  plan 
I  am  proposing,  there  is  increased  op- 
portunity for  the  consideration  of  an 
individual's  grievances. 

Second.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board's  jurisdiction  over  unfair  labor 
practice  cases  is  abolished  and  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  U.S.  district  courts. 

Third.  The  district  courts  are  given 
the  authority  to  appoint  a  special  master 
to  hear  an  unfair  labor  practice  case 
peading  court  action  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  master's  role  would  be  limited  to 
fact  finding.  Additionally,  the  district 
courts  are  given  the  authority  to  issue 
temporary  restraining  orders  when  It  Is 
found  that  the  complaining  party  will 


suffer  irreparable  damage  between  the 
time  the  change  Is  filed  and  the  time 
when  the  court  makes  a  dispositive 
ruling. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  mechanism,  as 
presently  constituted,  is  that  a  charging 
party  will  have  already  suffered  tremen- 
dous economic  loss  by  the  time  the  Gen- 
eral Coimsel  issues  a  complaint.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  General  Counsel  to 
wait  from  6  months  to  a  year  before  a 
section  10(j)  injimction  is  sought  in  the 
courts.  By  this  time,  the  violating  party 
has  already  accomplished  his  objective 
making  subsequent  Board  action  mean- 
ingless. 

Fourth.  Like  the  Board,  the  district 
courts  will  have  authority  to  issue  cease- 
and-desist  orders. 

Fifth.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  will  continue  to  maintain  juris- 
diction over  representation  matters  and 
conduct  elections  pursuant  thereto. 

Prom  both  a  procedural  and  substan- 
tive standpoint,  this  legislation  is  neces- 
sary if  this  Nation's  announced  national 
labor  policy  is  ever  to  be  carried  out. 
Substantively,  the  history  of  the  NLRB 
has  been  one  of  constant  emasculation 
of  congressional  policy  and  intent,  as 
evidenced  by  the  following: 

FREE   SPEECH 

In  the  Sinclair  case,  employees  voted 
to  reject  the  imion  in  a  secret  election. 
The  Board,  however,  issued  a  bargaining 
order  on  the  basis  of  employer  interfer- 
ence with  the  election,  because  the  em- 
ployer had  sent  a  letter  to  his  employees 
which  truthfuUy  stated  that  the  com- 
pany was  In  a  precarious  financial  situa- 
tion, and  that  If  a  strike  was  called,  as 
past  labor  history  in  the  area  indicated, 
there  was  a  possibility  of  a  plant  shut- 
down. At  the  same  time,  assurances  were 
given  that  every  effort  would  be  made 
to  keep  the  plant  open  whether  there  was 
a  strike  or  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Maryland 
Drydock  case,  the  Board  ruled  that  an 
employer  violated  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
by  forbidding  the  distribution  on  his  own 
premises  of  a  union  newspaper  which 
characterized  the  company's  president 
as  a  "vulture"  and  a  "doublecrosser,"  and 
compared  the  company  officials  to  Adolf 
Hitler. 

These  are  not  isolated  examples  of  the 
Board's  free-speech  double  standard.  In- 
stead they  are  representative  of  an  ad- 
ministrative policy  that  runs  contrary  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

SECONDARY    BOYCOTTING 

It  has  always  been  quite  clear  that 
section  8(b)(4)(b)  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  was  in  response  to  the  congressional 
policy  of  outlawing  all  secondary  boy- 
cotts. Yet,  the  NLRB  has  gone  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  so-called  product  pick- 
eting which  was  recognized  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Tree  Fruits  case.  In 
the  Middle  South  Broadcasting  case,  the 
union  had  a  dispute  with  a  local  radio 
station,  and  circulated  a  blacklist  of  local 
firms  advertising  over  the  station.  In 
this  case,  the  Board  reversed  Its  own  trial 
examiner  on  the  groimds  that  the  radio 
station  was  a  producer  of  the  products 
advertised  over  the  station  and  the  ad- 
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vertisers  were  mere  conduits  or  distribu- 
tors. Such  a  decision  in  which  a  radio 
station  is  considered  a  producer  of  auto- 
mobiles or  refrigerators  is  both  incom- 
prehensible and  illogical. 

Board  decisions  with  reference  to  sec- 
tion 8(b)  (4)  (b)  have  served  to  emEiscu- 
late  the  basic  policy  Congress  had  drawn 
in  terms  of  secondary  boycotts.  Ex- 
ceptions and  restrictions  made  by  the 
Board  have  placed  the  neutral  employer, 
which  Congress  intended  to  protect,  in 
a  most  precarious  position. 

DTJTY    TO    BAHCAIN    AND    GOOD    FAFTH 
BAHGAINING 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  re- 
quires both  employer  and  employee  bar- 
gaining representatives  to  bargain  col- 
lectively in  good  faith  with  respect  to 
"wages,  hours,  and  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment."  At  the  same 
time,  the  law  states  that  neither  party 
is  required  to  concede  an  issue  being  ne- 
gotiated. The  Board  has  stretched  this 
language  to  a  most  unreasonable  stage. 
For  instance,  it  has  been  ruled  that  good 
faith  bargaining  does  not  take  place 
when  an  employer  or  a  imion  comes  forth 
immediately  with  a  particular  position 
and  categorically  states  that  it  will  not 
change  that  position.  In  essence,  the 
party  may  very  well  be  putting  forth  its 
best  offer  immediately  rather  than  go 
through  the  give-and-take  game  that 
often  takes  place  at  the  bargaining  table. 
Even  if  an  employer  can  prove  with  his 
business  records  that  his  offer  is  a  rea- 
sonable one,  the  Board  has  ruled  that  he 
has  not  acted  in  good  faith. 

The  Board  has  extended  the  range  of 
mandatory  bargaining  subjects  far  be- 
yond the  original  intent  of  Congress. 
Things  once  considered  management 
prerogatives  have  now  become  bargain- 
able  subjects  or  even  union  prerogatives. 
For  instance,  the  Flreboard  Corp.  deci- 
sion made  subcontracting  arrangements 
a  mandatory  subject  of  bargaining.  If  an 
employer  wishes  to  modernize  his  opera- 
tion by  establishing  new  techniques,  the 
NLRB  has  said  that  such  actions  are 
mandatory  subjects  of  bargaining  under 
the  vague  definition  of  "work  preserva- 
tion," even  though  on  its  face,  such  im- 
ion activity  resembles  featherbeddlng — 
another  evil  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
intended  to  correct. 

To  point  out  exactly  how  far  the  Board 
has  drifted  in  expanding  the  statutory 
provisions  set  by  Congress,  one  need  only 
point  to  the  Pittsburgh  Playcraft  Co. 
case.  In  this  case,  the  Board  overruled  Its 
own  trial  examiner  and  held  that  retired 
employees  have  the  right  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  bargaining  table,  thereby 
making  this  issue  a  mandatory  subject  of 
collective  bargaining.  In  rejecting  the 
Board  decision,  the  court  of  appeals  said: 
Not  only  are  the  Board  s  arguments  with- 
out support  In  the  language  of  the  act,  they 
are  In  defiance  of  Its  purpose.  The  purpose 
of  Federal  labor  legUlatlon  is  to  reconcUe 
ani.  Insofar  as  possible  equalize  the  power 
0/  economic  forces  within  the  society  in  or- 
der to  encourage  the  making  of  voluntary 
agreements  governing  labor-management  re- 
lations and  prevent  Industrial  strife.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  not  artificially  to  create  or  manu- 
facture new  economic  forces.  (Emphasis 
added.) 


The  examples  Illustrate  only  a  few  of 
the  substantive  areas  in  which  the  Board 
has  disregarded  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  effect,  policies  of  the  Board  have 
allowed  it  to  evolve  into  a  legislative  body 
in  the  first  order — something  Congress 
never  intended  it  to  be.  More  important- 
ly, however,  these  rulings  have  a  tre- 
mendous effect  upon  our  economic  sys- 
tem and  our  national  labor-manage- 
ment policy.  The  public  is  greatly  af- 
fected in  the  marketplace  by  adminis- 
trative decisions  which  encourage  busi- 
ness Inefficiency  and  discourage  the 
utilization  of  technological  developments. 

The  procedural  problems  which  the 
Board  has  had  almost  since  its  incep- 
tion overlap  into  the  substantive  prob- 
lems, because  they  tend  to  slow  down  the 
overall  process  of  decisionmaking :  In  ef- 
fect, justice  delayed  is  justice  denied. 

LACK    OF    PRECEDENT 

Because  the  Board  has  moved  so  often 
to  change  congressional  policy,  it  is  im- 
possible, in  many  instances,  to  recognize 
exactly  what  the  law  is  on  a  particular 
subject.  The  Board  does  not  recognize 
the  traditional  stare  decisis  form  of  de- 
cisionmaking. In  fact,  it  may  not  even 
recognize  a  position  already  announced 
by  a  majority  of  the  U.S.  circuit  courts 
of  appeal. 

I  have  been  told  by  a  number  of  la- 
bor lawyers  that,  because  of  this  situa- 
tion, many  frivolous  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice charges  are  filed.  Without  a  clear 
basis  of  law,  the  Board  may,  at  any  time, 
embark  upon  some  new  policy.  Then  too, 
an  attorney  may  simply  be  unable  to 
imderstand  what  the  law  is  on  a  partic- 
ular matter  and,  therefore,  have  no 
choice  but  to  take  it  to  the  administra- 
tive agency  for  a  ruling. 

Adding  to  this  problem  is  the  fact 
that  members  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  are  appointed  for  5 -year 
terms.  Because  it  refuses  to  adhere  to 
stare  decisis,  it  Is  not  at  all  uncommon 
for  a  particular  labor  law  policy  to  fiuc- 
tuate  radically  with  the  addition  of  a 
single  new  member. 

OVERBURDENED  BOARD 

The  extraordinary  inconsistency  in 
Board  decisions  has  contributed  to  a 
vast  increase  in  its  workload.  In  fiscal 
year  1972,  41,039  cases  came  to  the  NLRB 
for  determinination,  representing  an  ap- 
proximate 100-percent  increase  in  work- 
load over  the  last  decade.  This  has  un- 
derstandably resulted  in  the  Board  giv- 
ing too  little  attention  to  each  case,  and 
drafting  inconsistent  and  poorly  writ- 
ten decisions.  I  believe  that  our  Federal 
court  system  has  the  ability  to  manage 
this  workload  so  that  justice  can  be  real- 
ized in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner  with- 
out unnecessary  delay.  Additionally,  I 
would  recommend  that  the  funds  saved 
by  the  elimination  of  the  general  coun- 
sel's office  and  the  personnel  responsible 
to  him  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
court  system  so  that  it  might  be  better 
prepared  to  handle  the  case  load. 

EXPERTISE 

One  of  the  major  arguments  against 
my  proposal  is  that  the  NLRB  has  the 
type  of  expertise  needed  to  administer 
our  labor  la\ys,  and  that  the  Federal 
courts  do  not.  Such  an  argument  is  pat- 


ently unsound.  In  fact,  I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  whatever  expertise  the 
Board  may  have,  has  caused  it  to  take 
a  much  too  parochial  outlook  on  many 
of  the  problems  I  have  mentioned.  Our 
labor-management  policy  is  national  in 
scope — extending  beyond  the  narrow  m- 
terests  of  the  parties  themselves  to  the 
general  public.  This  is  particularly  so  In 
the  age  in  which  we  live  where  mass 
technology  and  communication  have 
brought  us  all  so  close  together. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  such 
basic  interests  found  within  our  labor 
laws  would  best  be  protected  by  our  Fed- 
eral court  system — the  ultimate  arbiter 
of  disputes  in  our  society. 

To  say  that  the  Federal  court  system 
does  not  have  the  expertise  to  deal  in 
these  matters  is  an  insult  to  that  system 
itself.  The  courts  have,  for  some  time, 
been  deciding  matters  far  more  com- 
plicated in  nature  than  labor  law  prob- 
lems. Furthermore,  the  courts  have 
heard  appeals  from  NLRB  decisions  since 
the  inception  of  the  Wagner  Act.  They 
already  have  original  jurisdiction  for 
the  enforcement  of  collective  bargaining 
agreements  and  for  private  damage 
suits  under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  and  as  I 
have  already  stated,  the  courts  would 
provide  that  greater  sense  of  uniformity 
and  stability  in  our  labor  law  policy 
that  is  so  lacking  imder  the  Board's 
jurisdiction. 

In  support  of  my  position  that  the 
courts  have  the  ability  to  master  this 
subject,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Judge 
Friendly  stated  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Separation  of  Powers  in  1968  that — 

Today  NLRB  cases  do  not  seem  to  require 
a  good  deal  of  expertise  that  a  good  Judge 
cannot  easily  acquire.  Many  of  the  cases 
turn  on  the  substantiality  of  evidence  and 
do  not  weigh  great  questions  of  the  moment. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposal  is  not  a 
complicated  one,  nor  is  it  very  original. 
In  fact,  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  in  1953  recommended 
that  the  Board  be  divested  of  its  judicial 
functions  and  allowed  to  handle  only 
representation  issues.  This  proposal  Is  a 
commonsense  proposal.  Its  purposes  are 
to  provide  for  the  proper  interpretation 
of  congressionally  enunciated  policy,  and 
for  the  administration  of  justice  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  manner. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Board  has 
failed  to  meet  these  objectives.  It  should 
be  recalled  that  the  objective  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  was  to  allow  both  labor 
and  management  to  freely  and  non- 
violently  vie  for  the  support  of  the 
workers.  In  effect,  the  Congress  had  said 
that  in  order  to  establish  a  balanced 
labor-management  policy,  the  policy  of 
encouraging  collective  bargaining  must 
yield  to  the  overall  interests  of  the  em- 
ployees and  the  public  at  large.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  right  to  refrain 
from  union  activity  was  included  as  a 
section  7  right,  and  the  secondary  boy- 
cott provision  was  approved. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  disregarded  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  to 
the  obvious  disadvantage  of  both  employ- 
ees and  the  general  public.  In  effect.  It 
is  still  operating  under  the  original  ob- 
jective of  the  Wagner  Act  of  1935.  In- 
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steal  of  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
colic  ctlve  bargaining  process,  which  was 
the  [ntent  of  the  Congress,  the  Board 
st&n  Is  at  one  end,  thereby  destroying  the 
so-c  illed  "laboratory  conditions"  that  it 
prof  ssses  to  follow. 
Tills  legislation  meets  the  question  of 
]  ole  of  administrative  agencies  in  our 
system  head  on.  As  one  of  the 
major  administrative  agencies,  the 
Is  a  particiilarly  appropriate  in- 
stltiition  with  which  to  view  the  rela- 
tlon4hip  of  Congress  to  the  independent 
system,  now  commonly  referred 
the  fourth  branch  of  our  Qovem- 
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th  the  renewed  Interest  In  Congress' 
is  a  legislative  institution,  I  urge  my 
to  give  this  proposal  their 
ul  consideration. 

President.  I  further  request  that 
ull  text  of  this  measure  be  printed 
point  in  the  Record. 
being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
orde|-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of  the  United  States  of 
Ame^a  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
ended,  la  hereby  repealed.  This  section 
take  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day  lollow- 

date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

.  2.  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

silking  out  'and  the  General  Counsel  of 

1  oard"  In  the  first  sentence;  by  striking 

examiners."  In  the  second  sentence; 

ay  striking  out   the  fourth   and  sixth 
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3.  Section  8(b)  (5)    of  such   Act   Is 
to  read  aa  follows : 

.   .    to  require  of  employees  covered  by 

ap'eement  authorized  under  subsection 

)  the  payment  as  a  condition  precedent 

jomlng  a  member  of  such  organization, 

'ee  In  an  amount  which  is  excessive  or 

.  under  the  circumstances,  con- 

,  among  other  relevant  factors,  the 

e  and  customs  of  labor  organizations 

particular   Industry,  and  the  wages 

ly  paid  to  the  employees  affected; ". 

4.  Section   9(c)(2)    of   such    Act   Is 
'  by  striking  out  "section  10(c)"  and 

In  lieu  thereof  "the  provisions  of 
10  in  effect  at  the  time  the  order  was 
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5.  Section  9(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
as  follows : 
)  Whenever  the  validity  erf  a  certUlca- 
of  a  bargaining  representative  by  the 
under  this  section  Is  In  Issue  In  a 
proccfedlng  before  a  court  under  section  10, 
the  c  erk  of  the  court  shall  notify  the  Board 
of  %t  at  fact.  Within  fifteen  days  after  the 
date  such  notice  is  received  the  Board  shall 
file  s  ich  certification,  together  with  the  rec- 
ord c  a  which  it  was  based,  with  the  court." 
Skc  .  6.  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  ret  d  as  follows: 

PI  rVKNTlON    or   UMTAnt    LABOK    PRACTICES 

"Si  c 


10.   (a)    The  district  courts  of  the 

States,  the  district  court  of  the  Vlr- 

l^lands,  and  the  United  District  Court 

District  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  have 

jurisdiction,  as  provided  in  this  section,  to 

any  person  from  engaging   in  any 

unfa^  labor  practice   (listed  in  section  8) 

g  commerce. 

Any  person  aggrieved  by  any  such  \m- 

abor  practice  may,  within  six  months 

the  date  on  which  such  unfair  labor 

occurred,  either  (l)  file  and  proee- 

tuch  a  complaint  in  any  court  specified 

section  (a)  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 

partly,  or  (3)  file  a  charge  of  such  unfair 

practice  with  the  United  States  attor- 


ney for  the  appropriate  district  and  request 
him  to  file  and  prosecute  such  a  complaint. 
Whenever  a  person  aggrieved  by  an  unfair 
labor  practice  Is  prevented  by  reason  of  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  from  filing  a  charge 
or  complaint  he  may  do  so  within  six  months 
after  the  date  of  his  discharge. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  charge  is  filed  with  a 
United  States  attorney  under  this  section, 
he  shall  promptly  notify  the  person  against 
whom  such  charge  Is  made.  Within  a  reason- 
able tlote  thereafter,  he  shall  file  a  complaint 
with  the  appropriate  court  and  prosecute 
such  complaint.  In  the  name  of  and  on  be- 
half of  the  person  who  filed  the  charge,  un- 
less he  determines  that  the  charge  Is  friv- 
olous, or  otherwise  without  basis  In  law  or 
fact.  In  which  case  he  shall  promptly  notify 
the  parties  of  such  determination.  After  re- 
ceiving such  notice,  the  charging  party  may 
file  and  prosecute  a  complaint  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  on  his  own  Initiative;  and  the  period 
beginning  with  the  date  on  which  he  filed 
the  charge  with  the  United  States  attorney, 
and  ending  with  the  date  on  which  he  re- 
ceived such  notice,  shall  not  be  counted  In 
determining  whether  the  six -month  period 
specified  in  subsection  (b)  has  expired.  The 
United  States  attorney  shall  give  priority  of 
charges  of  unfair  labor  pratclces  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  (4)  (B)  or  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 8(b)  over  all  other  unfair  labor  practice 
charges  filed  with  him. 

"(d)  Proceedings  under  this  section  shall 
be  tried  by  the  court  without  a  Jury.  The 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  shall  apply 
in  each  such  proceeding,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section.  In  any  case  in  which 
the  pleadings  present  Issues  of  fact,  the 
court  may  appoint  a  master  and  the  order  of 
reference  may  require  the  master  to  submit 
with  his  report  a  recommended  order.  The 
master  shall  be  compensated  by  the  United 
States  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  and 
shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  United  States  for 
necessary  expenses  Incurred  In  performing 
his  duties  under  this  section.  Any  court  be- 
fore which  a  proceeding  Is  brought  under  this 
section  shall  advance  such  proceeding  on  the 
docket  and  expedite  its  disposition. 

"(e)  The  court  may  grant  such  temporary 
relief  or  restraining  order  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate pending  final  disposition  of  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  section,  but  only  after 
publicly  hearing  testimony  of  witnesses  with 
opportunity  for  cross-examination  In  sup- 
port of  the  allegations  of  a  complaint  made 
under  oath,  and  testimony  In  opposition 
thereto.  If  offered;  and  only  after  findings 
of  fact  by  the  court  to  the  effect — 

"  ( 1 )  that  one  or  more  acts  constituting  an 
unfair  labor  practice  have  been  committed 
and  will  be  continued  unless  restrained; 

"(2)  that  substantial  and  Irreparable  In- 
Jury  to  the  complainant  will  follow; 

"(3)  that  as  to  each  item  of  relief  granted 
greater  Injiury  will  be  Inflicted  by  the  denial 
of  relief  than  will  be  Inflicted  by  the  grant- 
ing of  relief;  and 

"(4)  that  complainant  has  no  adequate 
remedy  at  law. 

The  Act  of  March  23.  1932,  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  to  define  and 
limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  courts  sitting  in 
equity,  and  for  other  purposes'  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  proceedings  under  this  section, 
except  that  section  10  of  such  Act.  providing 
for  expeditious  review  of  temporary  injunc- 
tions, shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  tem- 
porary relief  or  restraining  order  Issued  under 
this  section. 

"(f)  If  the  court  finds  that  any  person 
named  In  the  complaint  has  engaged  in  or  is 
engaging  In  any  unfair  labor  practice  as 
charged  in  the  complaint,  the  court  shall 
enjoin  such  person  from  engaging  In  such 
unfair  labor  practice,  and  shall  order  such 
person  to  take  such  affirmative  action,  in- 
cluding reinstatement  of  employees  with  or 
without  back  pay  (but  not  including  the 
payment   of  damages   in  any  other  form). 


as  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  complluioe 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  which  such 
person  is  found  to  have  violated.  Where  an 
order  directs  reinstatement  of  an  employee, 
back  pay  shall  be  required  of  the  employer! 
or  the  labor  organization,  or  both,  in  such 
proportion  as  the  court  shall  assess  respon- 
sibility for  the  discrimination  suffered  by 
him.  No  order  of  the  court  shall  require  the 
reinstatement  of  any  individual  as  an  em- 
ployee who  has  been  suspended  or  discharged, 
or  the  payment  to  him  of  any  back  pay.  If 
such  Individual  was  suspended  or  discharged 
for  cause.  In  determining  whether  a  viola- 
tion of  section  8(a)(1)  or  section  8(a)(2) 
has  occurred,  the  same  rules  of  decision  shall 
apply  irrespective  of  whether  the  labor  orga- 
nization affected  Is  affiliated  with  a  labor 
organization  national  or  International  In 
scope. 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  courts 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  Jurisdiction  of  a 
labor  organization  (1)  In  the  district  in 
which  such  organization  maintains  its  prin- 
cipal office,  (2)  in  any  district  In  which  its 
officers  or  agents  are  engaged  In  promoting 
or  protecting  the  Interests  of  employee  mem- 
bers, or  (3)  In  any  district  in  which  the  un- 
fair labor  practice  is  alleged  to  have  occurred. 
The  service  of  legal  process  upon  such  officer 
or  agent  shall  constitute  service  upon  the 
labor  organization  and  make  such  organiza- 
tion a  party  to  the  suit." 

Skc.  7.  Section  11  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  section  10"  In  the  mat- 
ter preceding  paragraph  (1);  by  striking  out 
"or  proceeded  against"  in  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (1) ;  and  by  striking  out  "Com- 
plaints, orders."  In  paragraph  (4)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Orders". 

Sec.  8.  Section  14(c)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Any  proceeding  under  section 
10  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  which 
is  pending  before  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  continued  by  the  Board  If  the 
hearing  provided  for  In  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section,  as  in  effect  immediately  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  if,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  person  ag- 
grieved by  the  unfair  labor  practice  in  ques- 
tion requests  the  Board  to  continue  the 
proceeding.  Upon  request  of  any  such  person, 
the  appropriate  United  States  attorney  shall 
appear  and  represent  such  person  in  proceed- 
ings under  this  subsection  before  the  Board 
and  the  courts.  The  Board  shall  act  In  such 
proceeding,  and  its  action  may  be  enforced 
or  reviewed  by  the  courts.  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  with  the  same  effect  as  If  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted,  except  that — 

( 1 )  the  person  requesting  continuation  of 
the  proceeding,  or  the  appropriate  United 
States  attorney,  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
General  Counsel  In  proceedings  before  the 
Board; 

(2)  any  enforcement  proceeding  under  sec* 
tlon  10(e)  shall  be  instituted  by  the  party 
seeking  enforcement  of  the  Board's  order,  or 
the  appropriate  United  States  attorney,  and 
thereupon  the  Board  shall  certify  and  file  In 
the  court  a  transcript  of  the  entire  record  in 
the  proceedings; 

(3)  the  Board  shall  not  appear  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  section  10(e)   or  10(f);   and 

(4)  If  the  court  orders  additional  evidence 
to  be  taken  In  any  proceeding  under  section 
10(e)  or  10(f),  It  shall  be  taken  before  a 
master  designated  by  the  court;  the  master 
shall  be  compensated  by  the  United  States 
at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  and  shall 
be  reimbursed  by  the  United  States  for  nec- 
essary expenses  Incurred  in  performing  such 
duties. 

(b)  Where  the  Board  has  issued  an  order 
under  section  10  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  proceeding  in  court  for 
the  enforcement  or  review  of  such  order  may 
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be  Instituted  after  such  date  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  though 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  such  proceedings. 

(c)  Any  proceeding  under  section  10  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  which  Is 
pending  In  any  court  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  be  continued  as 
If  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted,  except 
that  after  the  effective  date  of  section  l  an 
attorney  employed  by  the  Board  and  desig- 
nated by  the  Board  for  the  purpose  shall 
be  substituted  for  the   General   Counsel. 

(d)  Where  a  charge  of  an  unfair  labor 
practice  Is  pending  before  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  and  the  hearing  pro- 
vided for  in  section  10(b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  In  effect  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
has  not  been  completed,  and  the  time  limit 
provided  for  In  section  10(b)  of  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  for  filing  a  charge 
or  complaint  based  on  the  same  acts  has  ex- 
pired, a  charge  or  complaint  may  neverthe- 
less be  filed  under  such  section  at  any  time 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  TOWER  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  bill.  Introduced  earlier  today,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  transferring  un- 
fair labor  practice  cases  from  the  NLRB 
to  Federal  district  courts,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  reserve  the  right  to  object,  and  I  ask 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  indulge  me  momentarily  and  allow 
me  to  put  in  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  bill  to  in- 
sure the  separation  of  Federal  powers 
by  amending  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  provide  for  the  trial  of  im- 
fair  labor  practice  cases  in  the  U.S.  dis- 
trict courts,  and  for  other  purposes,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, with  the  imderstanding  that  should 
that  bill  be  reported  to  the  Senate,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  may  exercise  the 
option  of  having  that  biU  referred  again 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  I  wish  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  his 
consideration  of  the  matter.  I  imder- 
stood  that  this  bill,  on  previous  occa- 
sions when  it  had  been  introduced,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. In  order  to  protect  the  right  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn,- 
LUMs)  I  sought  to  contact  him  to  see 
If  this  request  which  was  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  a  bit  earlier,  would  be  agree- 
able to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


I  have  not  been  able  to  contact  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  and  in  the  Inter- 
est of  going  on,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  request  as  presently  phrased,  l)e- 
cause  It  amply  protects  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  . 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  that  is  satis- 
factory to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
I  certainly  would  not  want  to  try  to  make 
an  end  run  around  him  or  in  any  way 
thwart  the  jurisdiction  lines  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  which  I  have  very  great  respect 
and  high  regard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  would  never  do  that. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Vhrglnla. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  note,  in  con- 
nection with  what  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  said,  that  it  has  been  considered 
twice  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  in  the  92d  Congress  was  reported 
favorably  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Sepa- 
ration of  Powers.  There  was  not  enough 
time  to  act  on  it  by  the  full  committee  in 
the  92d  Congress.  That  is  why  I  intro- 
duced the  matter.  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
in  which  many  Senators  have  a  great  in- 
terest. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  forbear- 
ance, and  in  his  absence,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New   Jersey    (Mr.   Wn,- 

LIAltS). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texas  and  also  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  clarify  the  request.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Texas  that 
when  this  bill  is  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  if  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  desires  that  it  be  referred  to  his 
committee  it  will  be  automatically  so  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  was  the  Intent  of 
the  unanimous-consent  request  pro- 
pounded by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 
S.  854.  A  bill  to  improve  planning  and 
management  processes  in  States,  regions, 
and  locaUties.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
section  701  comprehensive  planning  pro- 
gram. The  bill  is  in  the  same  form,  ex- 
cept for  minor  technical  changes,  as 
chapter  IV  of  S.  3248,  the  Omnibus  Hous- 
ing Act,  which  passed  the  Senate  on 
March  2.  1972.  S.  3248  unfortunately  died 
in  the  House  Rules  Committee  at  the  end 
of  the  92d  Congress. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  strengthen  and 
to  simplify  the  existing  comprehensive 
planning  program  authorized  in  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954.  Under  the 
present  program,  State,  local,  and  region- 
al governments  receive  Federal  funds  to 
develop  comprehensive  plans  for  their 
jurisdictions.  These  plans  may  include 
planning  for  social  services  as  well  as 
physical  and  Isind  use  planning. 

The  bill  would  continue  section  70rs 
emphasis  on  planning,  but  would  also 
provide  management  assistance  so  that 
these  governments  could  better  imple- 


ment their  planning.  The  intent  of  the 
legislation  is  to  continue  to  fund  directly 
areawide  agencies  and  cities  as  well  as 
States  rather  than  to  send  all  planning 
funds  to  the  State  level  as  recommended 
in  the  President's  budget  message.  I  hope 
that  HUD  does  not  plan  to  Implement  this 
proposal  administratively,  for  It  has  al- 
ways been  clear  that  Congress  intended  to 
fund  cities  and  areawide  agencies  direct- 
ly. An  administrative  change  of  this  mag- 
nitude would  be  a  clear  violation  of  con- 
gressional intent. 

Improved  planning  is  particularly  nec- 
essary within  our  metropolitan  areas 
if  we  are  to  cope  with  the  problems 
that  rapid  urban  growth  has  already 
brought — problems  which  will  onlv  in- 
tensify in  the  future  if  not  attended  to. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  855.  A  bill  to  authorize  expenditures 
to  correct  or  compensate  for  substantial 
defects  in  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion mortgaged  homes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Cranston  and  I  are  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  designed  to  reimburse 
owners  of  FHA -insured  homes  for  struc- 
tural defects  which  were  overlooked  by 
FHA  appraisers.  As  a  result  of  FHA's 
negligence,  thousands  of  homeowners, 
including  many  in  my  own  city  of  Chi- 
cago, have  watched  helplessly  as  their 
hfelong  dream  of  owning  a  home  has  dis- 
integrated into  a  nightmare. 

The  legislation  results  from  meetings 
and  discussions  I  have  had  during  the 
past  year  with  homeovmers'  organiza- 
tions in  the  Chicago  area.  These  groups 
have  organized  in  the  ver>'  best  tradition 
of  American  political  activitj'  to  try  to 
persuade  their  Government  to  be  respon- 
sive to  their  legitimate  needs. 

Last  March,  I  went  with  some  of  these 
citizens  to  view  several  homes  in  the  Chi- 
cago area  recently  purchased  with  FHA 
mortgages.  What  I  saw  was  shocking. 
Many  of  the  homes  were  in  a  badly  de- 
teriorating condition,  some  with  serious 
structural  defects,  even  though  they  had 
been  purchased  within  the  last  year. 

Last  December  I  held  an  open  meeting 
in  Chicago  with  representatives  of  more 
than  20  homeowTiers'  organizations.  I 
listened  while  they  told  me  their  stories 
of  shoddy  FHA  appraisals,  lack  of  re- 
sponsiveness of  Federal  officials  to  their 
needs,  and  collusion  between  FHA  and 
private  interests. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  to- 
day represents  only  a  partial  response  to 
the  discussions  I  have  had  with  these 
local  groups  as  well  as  with  experts  in  the 
housing  field.  I  have  come  to  believe  that 
our  housing  programs  face  severe  prob- 
lems and  that  substantial  chsinges  may  be 
necessary.  In  particular,  the  programs 
must  be  made  to  benefit  the  homebuyer 
and  the  taxpaying  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate interest  groups  with  a  financial 
stake  in  housing. 

Our  legislation  would  amend  and  vast- 
ly Improve  section  518  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  Under  present  law,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment is  authorized — but  not  required — to 
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reiinburse  homeowners  for  structural  de- 
in  existing  homes  purchased  under 
s  235  program  or  new  homes  pur- 
under  any  FHA  program  if  the 
delect  was  one  that  existed  at  the  time 
purchase  and  could  have  been  dls- 
clo  «d  by  a  proper  inspection  by  the  FHA 
appraiser  at  that  time.  Purchasers  of  ex- 
homes  under  sections  203  and 
basic  FHA  unsubsidized  insur- 
programs — are  not  eligible  for  such 
codipensation.  Equity  and  justice,  as  well 
lonsistency.  demand  that  these  home- 
also  be  eligible  for  reimbursement 
defects  which  were  overlooked  dur- 
FHA  inspections.  Our  bill  would  ex- 
coverage  imder  section  518  to  pur- 
of  sections  203  and  221  FHA- 
existing  homes.  It  would  apply 
oactively  to  all  those  who  have  pur- 
chased such  homes  since  June  30,  1969. 
legislation  also  would  create  a 
entitlement  to  reimbursement 
fuilds  for  those  owners  of  homes  which 
structural  defects  meeting  the  con- 
on  of  the  act — one  that  existed  on  the 
of  issuance  of  the  mortgage  and 
codld  have  reasonably  been  disclosed  by 
I  roper  inspection ) .  The  previous  leg- 
ish  tion  merely  authorized  the  Secretary 
make  such  expenditures  but  did  not 
mapidate  him  to  do  so. 

addition,  the  conditions  for  ellgl- 
would  be  changed  so  that  struc- 
ture or  other  defects  which  seriously  af- 
a  home's  use  smd  livability — present 
uage — or  which  constitute  a  viola- 
of  the  minimum  property  standards 
prdmulgated  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration— new  language — would  be 
eligible  for  reimbxu-sement  provided  the 
were  originally  present  and  could 
been  disclosed  by  a  proper  inspec- 
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I  inally,  a  new  provision  would  be 
ad(  ed  mandating  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  notify 
ow  lers  of  their  rights  under  section  518 
of  '.  he  Housing  Act. 


By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania » : 

3.  856.  A  bill  to  reserve  a  site  for  the 
use  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution:  and 

£  .  857.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
son  ian  Institution  to  plan  museum  sup- 
por  t  facilities.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

I  [r.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
tro luce  for  myself,  the  Senator  from 
Wa  shington  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  Sen- 
ate r  from  Peimsylvania  (Mr.  Scott). 
twc  bills  relating  to  the  Smithsonian 
Ins:itution  and  ask  that  they  be  appro- 
priiitely  referred.  These  proposals  were 
rec  sntly  recommended  for  enactment  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tut  on  and  its  Board  of  Regents.  The 
firs ;  bill  would  reserve  a  site  for  the  use 
of  he  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
oth;r  would  authorize  the  Smithsonian 
Insiitution  to  plan  museum  support  fa- 
cili  ies.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  these  bills  be  printed  at  this 
poi  It  in  the  Record,  together  with  state- 
me;  its  explaining  the  need  for  the  iegis- 
lati  }n. 

1  here  being  no  objection,  the  biHs  and 
sta  ements  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in    he  Record,  as  follows : 


S.  856 
A  bill  to  reserve  a  site  for  the  vise  of  the 
Smlthsonl&n  Institution 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the 
portion  of  the  Mall  bounded  by  Third  Street, 
Maryland  Avenue,  Fourth  Street,  ana  Jeffer- 
son Drive.  In  the  District  of  Colunabla.  Is 
reserved  as  a  site  for  the  future  public  uses 
of  the  Smithsonian   Institution. 


S.  857 
A    bill    to    authorize    the    Smithsonian    In- 
stitution   to    plan    museum    support    fa- 
culties 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  are 
authorized  to  prepare  plans  for  museum  sup- 
port facilities  for  the  care,  curatlon,  con- 
servation, deposit,  preparation  and  study 
of  the  national  collections  of  scientific  and 
historical  and  artistic  objects,  specimens 
and  artifacts,  and  for  the  related  documenta- 
tion of  such  collections  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Sbc.  2.  The  museum  support  facilities  re- 
ferred to  in  Sec.  1  shall  be  located  on  Fed- 
erally owned  land  within  the  metropolitan 
area  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Any  Fed- 
eral agency  Is  authorized  to  transfer  land 
under  Its  jurisdiction  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  such  purposes  without  reim- 
bursement. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


Reservation  or  Mall  Stte  for  FuxtrRK  Pttblic 
Uses  of  the  Smtthsonian  iNSTrroTioN 
Long  standing  policies  guiding  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Mall  have  reserved  land  use 
almost  entirely  to  musevmis.  galleries,  and 
similar  public  uses.  With  construction  of 
the  addition  to  the  National  Oallery  of  Art 
on  the  square  bounded  by  Third  Street, 
Madison  Drive,  Fourth  Street,  and  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  the  north  side  of  the  Mall 
Is  fully  committed  to  use.  To  assure  that 
the  last  remaining  square  on  the  southern 
side  Is  used  for  public  purposes,  and  to 
balance  the  Gallery  addition  now  under  con- 
struction, legislation  is  now  needed  to  re- 
serve the  site  bounded  by  Third  Street, 
Maryland  Avenue,  Fourth  Street,  and  Jef- 
ferson Drive  for  the  future  public  uses  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

If  now  legislatively  reserved  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  site  at  some  future  date  will  be 
available  to  complete  the  Smithsonian  com- 
plex of  Institutions  for  public  education 
and  enjoyment.  At  the  appropriate  time,  the 
new  museum  would  be  submitted  for  specific 
construction  authorizing  legislation  by  the 
Congress.  Thus,  the  present  proposal  looks 
to  the  future  and  wUl  assure  the  orderly  and 
proper  development  of  the  Mall. 

TTie  land  proposed  to  be  reserved  Is  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  Its  reserva- 
tion would  entail  no  cost. 

MtrsEUM  SxTPPORT  FAcn-rriEs 
The  Smithsonian  Institution's  present  fa- 
cilities and  space  In  the  Washington  area  are 

heavily  concentrated  In  and  around  the 
national  Mall,  an  area  explicitly  and  properly 
dedicated  to  the  use,  education  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  American  public.  The  complex 
of  Smithsonian  activities  encompassing  ex- 
hibits, education,  collections,  conservation, 
research,  and  support  fully  occupies  Its 
available  space  on  the  Mall  and  elsewhere 
Yet  each  day  the  National  collections  of 
specimens   and   artifacts   are   growing,  even 

with  deliberate  and  selective  acquisition 
policies,  and  are  competing  for  the  space  on 
the  Mall  with  the  expanding  public   func- 


tions of  the  Institution.  The  collections 
themselves  cannot  be  made  properly  available 
for  jtudy  and  exhibition  unless  they  are 
well  documented  and  conserved — activities 
which  also  require  space.  Space  economies 
are  being  pursued,  Including  more  compact 
storage  and  access  systems,  programs  of  loan 
and  transfer  of  collectlona,  and  traveling  ex- 
hibitions. But  the  preservation  and  progress 
of  essential  public  services  require  the  de- 
velopment of  plans  for  additional  facilities 
to  nouse  the  equally  necessary  but  less 
visible  service  of  collection  management 
with  Its  associated  functions  of  preparation, 
conservation,  care,  study,  and  publications. 

Two  needs  are  apparent.  Improved  hous- 
ing on  existing  sites  should  be  achieved 
where  feasible  In  the  future  for  services  re- 
maining on  the  Mall  such  as  cen'  -al  con- 
servation research  and  training  and  central 
library  services.  The  most  Immediate  re- 
quirement Is  for  a  museum  support  facility 
in  the  service  of  collections  management 
and  related  museum  needs.  Such  an  annex 
to  the  national  museums  should  be  located 
away  from  the  Mall  but  within  the  Wash- 
ington area  for  eJHclent  access.  It  -nust  be 
within  easy  reach  of  the  museums  and  de- 
signed for  effective  Integration  of  Its  collec- 
tions and  work  space  with  those  on  the 
Mall.  It  would  serve  as  the  port  of  entry  to 
the  Institution  for  new  collections.  Includ- 
ing their  registration  and  assessment  for 
conser\atlon  purposes.  Objects  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Mall  museums  only  when 
required  for  exhibition  or  for  designated 
programs  of  research  or  reference.  Objects 
would  move  back  to  the  support  faculty  when 
released  from  such  needs.  The  facility  would 
also  Incorporate  space  for  on-site  research, 
computer  support  for  documentation,  ex- 
hibits preparation,  document  distribution, 
and  maintenance  support.  The  facility  would 
help  to  provide  for  the  future  a  long  range 
solution  to  the  Institution's  space  problems, 
rather  than  short-term  relief,  .i  building  site 
appropriate  to  these  needs  Is  being  sought 
adjacent  to  the  Institution's  current  hold- 
ings at  the  Sultland  Federal  Center  In  Mary- 
land. 

Authorization  for  planning  Is  sought  for 
these  purposes. 


By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT: 
S.  858.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  with  regard  to  the  avail- 
ability to  the  Congress  and  the  General 
Accounting  OfHce  of  information  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  Re- 
ferred, by  imanimous  consent,  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

EXECtmVE    PRrvILEGE 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  2 
years  ago.  extensive  and  Illuminating 
hearings  were  held  on  a  bUl  which  I  pro- 
posed to  restrict  and  regulate  the  prac- 
tice known  as  "executive  privilege." 
Since  that  time  the  practice,  remaining 
unregulated,  has  grown  into  a  habit.  The 
administration  submits — or  more  com- 
monly withholds — information  desired 
by  the  Congress  according  to  its  own  reg- 
ulated conception  of  the  convenience  and 
advantage  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government.  In  a  memorandum  on  the 
subject  addressed  to  the  heads  of  execu- 
tive departments  and  agencies  on  April 
17,  1969.  President  Nixon  purported  to 
limit  the  use  of  "executive  privilege,"  but 
at  the  same  time  he  claimed  a  right  for 
the  executive  to  withhold  information 
from  Congress  when  disclosure  "would 
be  incompatible  with  the  public  inter- 
est"— the  executive  being  the  sole  judge 
of  what  was  or  was  not  in  the  "public 
interest." 
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When  we  speak  of  executive  priv- 
lege,  it  should  be  imderstood  that  we 
are  not  referring  simply  to  those  rela- 
tively infrequent  Instances  when  the 
President  formally  invokes  that  dubious 
doctrine.  Far  more  frequently  executive 
branch  officials  employ  tactics  of  delay 
and  evasion  which  permit  the  executive' 
to  exercise  executive  privilege  without 
actually  invoking  it  and  without  honor- 
ing the  commitment  of  three  Presidents 
that  only  the  President  would  invoke  ex- 
ecutive privilege.  As  matters  now  stand, 
that  commitment  has  been  reduced  to  a 
meaningless  technicality;  only  the  Presi- 
dent may  invoke  executive  privilege  but 
just  about  any  of  his  subordinates  may 
exercise  it — they  withhold  information 
as  they  see  fit  but  they  do  not  employ 
the  forbidden  words. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  executive 
has  made  increasing  use  of  executive 
privilege  in  this  broader,  more  meaning- 
ful sense  of  withholding  information  by 
a  variety  of  devises,  more  Informal  than 
formal,  Congress  has  become  increas- 
ingly alert  to  the  implications  of  execu- 
tive secrecy.  Without  information,  it  is 
now  increasingly  recognized.  Congress  is 
scarcely  able  to  investigate  or  oversee 
the  execution  of  its  laws,  and  if  it  can- 
not engage  in  these  functions,  it  is 
scarcely  qualified  to  make  the  laws  at  all. 
With  a  view  to  breaching  the  barri- 
cades of  executive  secrecy,  I  resubmit  to- 
day, in  altered  form,  the  "executive 
privilege"  blU  (S.  1125) ,  which  I  first  in- 
troduced on  March  5,  1971.  Taking  ac- 
count of  the  increasing  abuse  of  execu- 
tive privilege — in  its  broader  sense — and 
of  the  growing  disposition  of  Congress  to 
deal  with  it,  I  have  strengthened  my  bill 
by  adding  to  it  the  recent  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nelson).  My  bill,  as  originally 
formulated,  would  require  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  to  appear  in  person 
before  Congress  or  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  when  they  are  duly 
summoned,  even  if,  upon  their  arrival, 
they  do  nothing  more  than  invoke  execu- 
tive privilege.  One  piupose  of  this  bill 
is  to  eliminate  the  unwarranted  exten- 
sion of  the  claim  of  executive  privilege 
from  information  to  persons.  It  would 
require  an  official  such  as  the  President's 
Assistant  on  National  Security  Affairs  to 
appear  before  an  appropriate  congres- 
sional committee  if  only  for  the  purpose 
of  stating,  in  effect: 

I  have  been  Instructed  In  writing  by  the 
President  to  Invoke  executive  privilege  and 
here  Is  why.  .  .  . 

Going  beyond  the  requirement  that 
executive  officials  appear  when  sum- 
moned, the  Stennis-Nelson  proposal 
would  charge  the  congressional  commit- 
tee concerned  with  the  responsibility  of 
deciding  whether  or  not  a  witness's  plea 
of  executive  privilege  were  "well  taken." 
If  not  well  taken,  the  witness  would  be 
required  to  provide  the  information  re- 
quested. Further,  when  any  committee 
upholds  or  denies  an  invocation  of  execu- 
tive privilege,  it  would  then  be  expected 
to  submit  an  explanatory  report  and 
resolution  to  the  entire  Senate,  which 


would  then  have  the  responsibility  of 
taking  appropriate  action.  This  ex- 
tremely desirable  provision,  already  ap- 
proved by  the  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee and  caucus,  would  place  the  final 
responsibility  for  judging  the  validity  of 
a  claim  of  executive  privilege  In  the 
Congress,  where  it  belongs. 

My  bill  goes  on  to  lay  down  specific 
guidelines  for  the  invocation  of  executive 
privilege  by  the  executive.  First,  and  per- 
haps most  important,  the  principle  would 
be  established  that  information  could  be 
withheld  from  Congress  only  on  the  basis 
of  a  formal  invocatiai  of  executive 
privilege,  in  effect,  eliminating  the  all- 
too-common  executive  practice  of  with- 
holding information  on  vague  and  insub- 
stantial grounds,  such  as  the  contention 
that  a  document  is  purely  a  "plaiming" 
document,  or  that  it  would  be  "inappro- 
priate" or  "contrary  to  the  national  In- 
terest" to  disseminate  it  more  widely. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  write  into 
law  the  personal  commitment  made  by 
each  of  the  last  three  Presidents  that 
executive  privilege  will  be  Invoked  only 
on  the  specific  order  of  the  President, 
only,  in  the  language  of  my  bill — 

If  the  President  signs  a  statement  Invoking 
such  prlvUege  with  respect  to  that  Informa- 
tion requested. 

The  bill  further  speUs  out  procedures 
through  which,  within  a  limited  time  pe- 
riod, agency  heads  judging  there  to  be 
compelling  circumstances  for  the  with- 
holding of  requested  information  from 
Congress,  a  congressional  committee,  or 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  would  be 
required  to  gain  the  assent  first  of  the 
Attorney  General,  and  then  of  the  Presi- 
dent, before  executive  privilege  could  be 
invoked. 

Should  the  Attorney  General  fail  to 
agree  with  the  agency  head  on  the  need 
of  secrecy,  or  should  the  President  de- 
cline to  invoke  executive  privilege,  the 
requested  information  would  be  made 
available  immediately. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  that.  H  within 
30  days  the  executive  has  neither  pro- 
\'ided  the  requested  information  nor  in- 
voked executive  privilege,  funds  will  be 
cut  off  from  the  agency  concerned  until 
either  the  information  is  provided  or 
executive  privilege  formally  invoked. 

Executive  privilege  is  a  custom  not  a 
l!^w  and,  even  as  a  custom,  it  has  been 
understood  until  recently  to  apply  to  in- 
formation rather  than  persons.  Neither 
law  nor  custom  authorizes  individual  ad- 
visers to  the  President  to  refuse  to  appear 
before  a  congressional  committee.  The 
refusal  to  give  due  account  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policies  and  proposals  is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  extraordinary  contention, 
spelled  out  in  a  Justice  Department 
memorandum  in  1958.  that — 

Congress  cannot,  under  the  Constitution, 
compel  heads  of  departments  by  law  to  give 
up  papers  and  Information,  regardless  of  the 
public  Interest  Involved;  and  the  President  Is 
the  judge  of  that  Interest. 

The  memorandum  goes  on  to  assert 
that  the  withholding  of  information  is  a 
political  rather  than  a  legal  matter,  and 
that  neither  Congress  nor  the  courts  may 
compel  the  President  to  provide  infor- 


mation when  in  his  ovm  judgment,  it 
would  be  "inexpedient"  to  do  so." 

This,  of  course,  is  a  repudiation  of  the 
very  concept  of  a  government  of  checks 
and  balances.  If  the  President  has  sole 
descretion  to  keep  information  from 
Congress  and  the  country,  he  Is  in  prac- 
tice at  liberty  to  do  anj-thing  he  wishes, 
at  home  or  abroad,  as  long  as  he  man- 
ages to  keep  it  secret. 

History,  logic,  and  law  show  that  the 
President  is  indeed  obligated  to  provide 
pertinent  information  to  Congress:  nor 
can  he  claim  to  be  the  final  judge  of 
what  in  fact  is  pertinent.  In  his  authori- 
tative book,  "The  President,  Office  and 
Powers,"  Prof,  Edward  Corwin  com- 
ments: 

Should  a  congressional  Investigating  com- 
mittee Issue  a  Bubpena  duces  tecum  to  a 
Cabinet  officer  ordering  him  to  appear  with 
certain  adequately  specified  documents  and 
should  he  fall  to  do  so,  I  see  no  reason  why 
he  might  not  be  proceeded  against  for  con- 
tempt of  the  house  which  sponsored  the  In- 
quiry.' 

If  the  matter  of  accountability  were  to 
come  to  a  final  test— and  it  is  preferable 
that  it  does  not — there  is  no  question  of 
the  legal  authority  of  Congress,  or  of  a 
congressional  committee,  to  subpena  a 
Government  official,  just  as  it  can  sub- 
pena a  private  individual  to  appear  and 
give  testimony,  and  to  hold  that  indi- 
vidual in  contempt  should  he  fail  to 
comply.  Under  section  134a  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  every 
standing  committee  and  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  is  authorized — 
to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  at- 
tendance of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  correspondence,  books,  papers, 
and  documents,  to  take  such  testimony  and 
to  make  such  expenditures  ...  as  It  deems 
advisable. 

The  power  and  duty  of  legislative  over- 
sight are  rooted  deeply  in  our  constitu- 
tional history.  In  the  words  of  a  study 
of  the  congressional  power  of  investiga- 
tion prepared  for  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  in  February,  1954: 

A  legislative  committee  of  Inquiry  vested 
with  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  compel 
the  production  of  records  and  papers  is  an 
Institution  rivaling  most  legislative  Institu- 
tions In  the  antiquity  of  its  origin.  Its  roots 
lie  deep  In  the  Brltuii  Parliament,  and  only 
In  the  light  of  a  knowledge  of  these  origins 
and  subsequent  developments  does  it  become 
possible  to  comprehend  its  limits.' 

The  safe  general  proposition  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Supreme  Court  in  McGrain 


»  The  Power  of  the  President  To  Withhold 
Information  From  the  Congress- -Memoran- 
dum of  the  Attorney  General,  compiled  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  VS.  Sen- 
ate. 85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  pages  Z—*. 

•Edward  S.  Corwin,  The  President,  Office 
and  Powers  (New  York  University  Press: 
1957),  pp.  281-282. 

*  Congressional  Power  of  Investigation, 
Study  Prepared  at  the  Request  of  Senator 
William  Langer,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  by  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  VS. 
Senate,  83d  Congress.  2d  session  (Washing- 
ton: U£.  Government  Printing  Office,  1954). 
p.  23. 
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ac  alnst  Daugherty  In  1927.  In  which  the 
C(urt  stated  that:  The  power  of  in- 
Qilry — with  power  to  enforce  It — is  an 
es  entlal  and  appropriate  auxiliary  to  the 
leilslatlve  function.  It  was  so  regarded 
ac  1  employed  In  Amerlcsm  legislatures 
be  ore  the  Constitution  was  framed  and 
rallied. 

jeglslatlve  Inquiry  and  oversight  are 
course  Impossible  without  pertinent 
in|ormation.  Insofar  as  the  Executive  is 
liberty  to  withhold  information,  he  Is 
at  liberty  to  nullify  the  ability  of 
to  exercise  legislative  oversight, 
state  the  matter  In  its  simplest  terms: 
Congress  does  not  have  the  Inf  orma- 
it  considers  necessary,  It  cannot  ef- 
fedtlvely  investigate  the  executive;  and 
[Congress  does  not  investigate  the  ex- 
cel itlve,  there  is  no  one  to  do  it  but  the 
executive  Itself.  Quite  understandably, 
administration  must  find  it  comfort- 
and  convenient  to  serve  as  its  own 
judge  and  Jury,  but  such  an  arrangement 
I  Jiathema  to  our  constitutional  system 
separated  powers  checked  and  bal- 
anced against  each  other, 
fecrecy  and  subterfuge  are  themselves 
dangerous  to  democracy  than  the 
practices  they  conceal.  Totalitarian  de- 
such  as  military  surveillance  of 
civilians,  the  infiltration  and  sabotage  of 
lolitlcal  opposition,  and  efforts  to  In- 
tiifldate  the  news  media  cannot  long  sur- 
In  the  full  light  of  publicity.  An  111- 
coilcelved  war,  once  recognized  as  such 
the  people  and  their  representatives, 
eventually  be  brought  to  an  end. 
without  publicity  and  debate  there 
redress.  Secrecy  not  only  perpetu- 
mistaken  policies;  it  is  the  indls- 
condltion  for  their  perpetua- 
Twenty-three  years  ago,  in  different 
Congressman  Richard  Nixon  of 
Catlfomia  endorsed  that  proposition: 

point  has  be«n  made  that  the  Presl- 

of  the  United  States  has  Issued  an  or- 

that  none  of  this  Information  can  be 

and  that,  therefore,  the  Congress  has 

right  to  question  the  Judgment  of  the 

I  say  that  that  proposition  cannot 

from  a  constitutional  standpoint,  or 

he  basis  of  the  merits.  .  .  .< 
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the  words  of  the  great  early  Ameri- 
legislator  Edward  Livingston  of  New 


Ii 
car 
York 

^  3  nation  ever  yet  found  any  Inconven- 
lem  e  from  too  close  an  Inspection  Into  the 
con  luct  of  Its  officers,  but  many  have  been 
brought  to  ruin,  and  reduced  to  slavery,  by 
suff  srlng  gradual  Impositions  and  abuses, 
whl  ;h  were  imperceptible,  only  because  the 
met  OS  of  pubUclty  had  not  been  secvired.* 

The 


bill  concerning  executive  privilege 
I  Introduce  today  is  designed  to 
secure  the  "means  of  publicity"  of 
Livingston  spoke  and,  in  so  doing, 
restore  the  Congress  to  its  proper 
as  the  guardian  of  democratic 
lib*tles.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not  to 
elli  dnate  but  to  restrict  the  practice  of 
executive  privilege,   by   reducing  it   to 


1  elp 


<  ongresslonal  Record.  April  22,  1948.  p.     and 


47W. 

'  <  tuoted  In  Raoul  Berger,  "Executive  Prlv- 
Uegi  V.  Congressional  Inquiry,"  UCLA  Law 
Rev  ew,  May  1966,  p.  1332. 

bou  Ids  in  which  It  wl^ease  to  interfere 
wlUk  the  people's  rigflt  to  know  and  the 


Congress'  duty  to  investigate  and  oversee 
the  execution  of  the  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8.858 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  3  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"J  30«.  Executive  privilege 

"(a)  An  employee  of  the  executive  branch 
summoned  or  requested  to  testify  or  produce 
documents  before  Congress,  any  Joint  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  any  committee  of  either 
House  of  Congress,  or  any  subcommittee  of 
any  such  committee  shall  not  refuse  to  ap- 
pear on  the  grounds  that  he  Intends  to  assert 
executive  privilege. 

"(b)  In  no  case  shall  an  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  appearing  before  the  Con- 
gress, any  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress, 
any  committee  of  either  House  of  the  Con- 
gress, or  any  subcommittee  of  any  such  com- 
mittee. In  response  to  a  summons  or  request, 
assert  executive  privilege  unless  the  employee 
presents,  at  the  time  executive  privilege  Is 
asserted  In  response  to  any  testimony  or 
document  sought,  a  statement  signed  per- 
sonally by  the  President  requiring  that  the 
employee  assert  executive  privilege  as  to  the 
testimony  or  document  sought. 

"(c)  When  such  an  employee  presents  such 
statement,  It  shall  then  be  a  question  of  fact 
for  the  committee  to  decide  (Including,  in 
the  case  of  the  assertion  of  such  privilege 
before  a  subcommittee,  for  the  committee  of 
such  subcommittee  to  decide)  whether  the 
assertion  of  executive  privilege  Is  well  taken. 
If  not  well  taken,  the  employee  shall  be  or- 
dered to  provide  the  testimony  or  document 
sought.  When  any  such  committee  upholds 
or  denies  the  assertion  of  executive  prlvUege 
It  shall  within  10  days  file  with  Its  Hoiwe  of 
Congress  (or  In  the  case  of  a  joint  commit- 
tee, with  each  House  of  Congress)  a  resolu- 
tion, together  with  a  report  and  record  of  Its 
proceedings  bearing  on  such  assertion  of 
executive  privilege,  and  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  such  House  or  Houses  deems  proper 
on  disposition  of  any  such  resolution. 
"5  307.  Availability  of  Information  to  Con- 
gress and  the  General  Accounting 
Office 

"(a)  The  Congress  declares  that  Informa- 
tion of,  or  imder  the  custody  or  control  of. 
any  agency  of  the  Government  Is  to  be  made 
available  to  the  Congress  so  that  the  Congreea 
may  exercise,  in  an  Informed  manner,  the 
authority  conferred  upon  It  by  article  I  of 
the  Constitution  to  make  laws  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  execution  the  powers 
vested  In  the  Congress  and  all  other  powers 
vested  In  that  Government  or  any  depart- 
ment or  officer  thereof. 

"(b)  For  the  piirpose  of  this  section — 

"(1)   'agency  means — 

"(A)   an  Executive  agency; 

"(B)   a  military  department;  and 

"(C)  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Colxmibla; 

"(2)   'employee'  means — 

"(A)  an  employee  In  or  under  an  agency; 


"(B)  a  member  of  the  imlformed  services; 

"(3)  'Government'  means  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

"(4)  Information'  Includes  any  informa- 
tion, paper,  record,  report,  or  document. 


"(c)  Any  InfMmatlon  of,  c»  under  the 
custody  or  control  of,  any  agency  or  em- 
ployee of  that  agency  shall  be  made  available 
to  any  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress,  any 
committee  of  either  House  of  the  Congress, 
any  subcommittee  of  any  such  committee! 
or  the  General  Accounting  Office,  upon  re^ 
quest  of  any  such  committee,  subcommittee, 
or  office  for  information  relating  to  matters 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee, 
subcommittee,  or  office  making  the  request, 
unless  executive  privilege  Is  Invoked  with 
respect  to  that  information  and  Is  Invoked 
In  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(d)  Executive  privilege  shall  be  Invoked 
with  respect  to  any  Information  so  requested 
only  If  the  President  signs  a  statement  In- 
voking such  privilege  with  respect  to  that 
information  requested. 

"(e)  (1)  Any  information  requested  by  any 
such  conmilttee,  subcommittee,  or  office  shall 
be  furnished  Immediately  unless  the  head  at 
the  agency  which  receives  the  request  de- 
termines, as  soon  as  practicable  after  re- 
ceiving the  request,  that  the  Information 
requested  Is  information  with  respect  to 
which  the  head  of  the  agency  believes  there 
are  compelling  circumstances  for  invoking 
executive  privilege.  If  the  head  of  the 
agency  so  determines,  he  shall  Immediately 
Inform  the  committee,  subcommittee,  or 
office  requesting  the  Information  of  his  be- 
lief and  shall  consult  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  his  designee  to  obtain  advice  on  the 
question  whether  to  seek  Invocation  of  the 
privilege  by  the  President. 

"(2)  If,  after  a  prompt  and  thorough  con- 
sideration, the  head  of  the  agency  and  the 
Attorney  General  or  his  designee  agree  that 
compelling  circumstances  do  not  exist  tar 
invoking  executive  privilege,  the  information 
requested  ahaU  be  made  available  immedi- 
ately to  the  committee,  subcommittee  or  of- 
fice requesting  that  Information.  If  the  head 
of  the  agency  and  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
designee  believe  that  compelling  clrciun- 
stances  exist  for  invoking  executive  privilege, 
they  shall  recommend  to  the  President  in 
writing  that  the  privUege  be  Invoked.  If  16 
days  after  an  agency  has  received  a  request 
for  infoiTDAtion,  no  such  recommendation 
has  been  transmitted  to  the  President,  such 
information  shall  be  made  available  immedi- 
ately to  the  committee,  subcommittee,  or 
office  requesting  the  information. 

"(3)  If  the  President  invokes  executive 
privilege  with  respect  to  any  information  re- 
quested, such  committee,  subcommittee,  or 
office  requesting  the  Information  shall  be 
furnished  promptly  with  a  statement  by  the 
President  in  writing  giving  his  reasons  for 
Invoking  executive  privilege  with  respect  to 
the  information  so  requested.  If  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  invoke  executive  privilege  with 
respect  to  information  so  requested  within 
15  days  after  a  recommendation  seeking  in- 
vocation of  the  prlvUege  has  been  transmit- 
ted to  the  President,  such  information  shall 
be  made  available  immediately  to  the  com- 
mittee, subcommittee,  or  office  requesting 
that  Information. 

"(f)  If  the  General  Accounting  Office  de- 
termines that  any  Information  requested  of 
an  agency  by  any  such  committee,  subcom- 
mittee, or  office  has  not  been  made  available 
wlthia  a  period  of  30  days  after  the  request 
lias  been  received  by  that  agency,  and  if  dur- 
ing such  period  the  President  has  not  signed 
a  statement  invoking  executive  privilege  with 
respect  to  that  information,  no  funds  made 
available  to  that  agency  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended  commencing  on  the  40th  day  after 
such  request  is  received  by  such  agency  or 
employee  of  that  agency,  unless  and  until 
such  information  Is  made  available  or  the 
President  invokes  executive  privilege  with 
respect  to  such  information. 
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"(g)  The  provisions  of  tills  section  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  testimony  or  docu- 
ments sought  from  an  employee  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  summoned  or  requested  to 
testify  or  produce  docimients  before  Con- 
gress, any  Joint  committee  of  Congress,  any 
committee  of  either  House  of  Congress,  or 
any  subcommittee  of  any  such  committee." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  fthereof  the 
following  new  items: 

"306.  Executive  privilege. 
"307.  AvaUabUity  of  information  to  Congress 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office." 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  Mr.  Inouye)  : 

S.  859.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  relating  benefits  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  prevailing  cost 
of  living  in  various  areas;  and 

S.  860.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  a  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ment for  some  States  to  the  per  capita 
income  used  in  determining  the  medicaid 
matching  assistance  percentage.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  every 
State  has  its  own  unique  character.  The 
problems  and  the  environments  in  which 
the  problems  exist  vary  considerably 
among  the  States.  Federal  legislation 
must  be  flexible  enough  to  function  ef- 
fectively within  these  different  environ- 
ments, so  as  not  to  diminish  the  impact 
of  well-conceived  progrsuns. 

It  is  administratively  unfeasible  and 
sometimes  impossible  to  make  statutory 
adjustments  for  all  of  the  minor  differ- 
ences in  the  economic  environments  of 
States  and  regions.  However,  adjust- 
ments must  be  made  for  significant  eco- 
nomic distortions  in  order  that  the  im- 
pact of  the  particular  program  or  policy 
not  be  distorted. 

One  such  significant  economic  distor- 
tion in  the  State  of  Alaska  is  the  high 
cost  of  living.  The  difference  between  the 
cost  of  living  in  Alaska  and  the  national 
average,  or  even  between  Alaska  and  the 
State  with  the  second  highest  cost  of  liv- 
ing, is  so  great  that  special  consideration 
must  be  given  Alaska  in  any  legislation 
that  uses  economic  parameters  such  tis 
per  capita  or  family  income  to  determine 
eligibility  or  benefit  amounts,  or  that 
stipulates  benefit  payments  in  dollar 
amounts. 

Budget  studies  compiled  regularly  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show  that 
if  one  earns  $7,214  in  the  contiguous 
United  States,  which  is  the  total  budget 
expenditure  for  a  low  level  of  living  for 
four  persons,  one  must  earn  $11,019,  or 
53  percent  more,  In  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
to  maintain  that  same  standard  of  living. 
The  relative  cost  of  living  is,  however, 
even  higher  in  Alaska  than  this  data  sug- 
gests. BLS  collects  such  data  principally 
from  urban  areas  and  compiles  a  U.S. 
urban  average.  In  the  contiguous  States, 
the  urban  areas  are  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing centers.  However,  in  Alaska,  both  be- 
cause of  the  additional  costs  of  trans- 
portation and  the  lack  of  economies  of 
scale,  it  is  the  rural  areas  that  are  the 
high  cost  of  living  centers.  While  com- 
prehensive data  is  not  available  for  any 
area  outside  of  Anchorage,  one  can  get 


an  indication  of  the  problem  by  looking 
at  housing  construction  costs  in  Alaska 
as  they  compare  to  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  cost  in  Anchorage  is  70  percent 
higher;  Juneau,  the  capital,  80  percent 
higher;  Fairbanks,  the  second  largest 
city.  90  percent  higher;  KodisJt,  100  per- 
cent higher;  and  Nome,  one  of  the  major 
native  villages.  130  percent  higher  or  al- 
most twice  that  of  Anchorage.  This 
rural-urbsm  discrepancy  means  that  the 
cost  of  living  differential  for  the  State 
of  Alaska  is  significantly  greater  than 
the  53  percent  obtained  from  calculations 
using  BLS  data  for  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
and  the  U.S.  urban  average. 

The  high  cost  of  living  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  can  also  be  compared  with  those 
urban  areas  that  have  the  second  and 
third  highest  costs  of  living  as  reported 
in  the  BLS  study.  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  and 
the  San  Francisco-Oakland.  Calif.,  area. 
While  the  cost  of  living  in  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  is  53  percent  higher  than  the 
urban  average,  it  is  25  percent  higher  in 
Honolulu.  Hawaii,  and  11  percent  higher 
in  the  San  Francisco  area.  These  facts 
make  it  evident  that  the  cost  of  living 
in  Alaska  is  significantly  greater  than 
that  in  any  other  area. 

In  recognition  of  the  problem,  statutes 
that  establish  the  remuneration  of  Fed- 
eral employees,  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary, allow  for  cost  of  living  differentials 
to  be  paid  to  employees  working  over- 
seas and  in  the  noncontiguous  States. 
The  legislation  does  not  stipulate  the 
amount  but  grants  the  authority  to  make 
the  cost  of  living  adjustment.  Current- 
ly, employees  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  re- 
ceive a  nontaxable  pay  allowance  of  25 
and  15  percent,  respectively.  The  revenue 
sharing  act  also  mandates  higher  pay- 
ments to  Alaska  and  Hawaii  based  on 
the  cost-of-living  allowance  given  Fed- 
ertil  employees. 

Oftentimes  the  method  chosen  by  leg- 
islators to  deal  with  the  adjustments 
necessitated  by  the  differing  economic 
environments  of  States  or  areas  has  been 
to  let  the  administering  agency  make 
such  adjustments.  Accordingly,  many 
agencies  do  adjust  their  programs  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  high  cost  of  living  in 
Alaska. 

The  food  stamp  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  one  table 
for  eligibility  and  benefits  for  all  of  the 
contiguous  States,  a  separate  table  for 
Alaska,  and  a  separate  table  for  Hawaii. 
The  tables  for  Alaska  and  Hawau  are 
higher  than  that  for  the  contiguous 
States  by  33  and  28,  respectively. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
has  set  one  poverty  level  for  all  of  the 
contiguous  States,  one  for  Alaska,  and 
one  for  Hawaii.  The  levels  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  are  higher  than  that  for  the  con- 
tiguous States  by  25  and  10  percent,  re- 
spectively. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  and 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment use  housing  cost  guidelines 
and  recipient  eligibility  guidelines  that 
reflect  differences  in  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion and  cost  of  living  in  different  areas. 
HEW  programs  such  as  medicare  pay  for 
services  based  on  the  normal  cost  of  nec- 


essary services  in  the  particular  area 
where  the  costs  are  incurred. 

However,  the  benefits  and  eligibility 
guidelines  in  some  programs  are  estab- 
lished by  statute  and  the  administering 
agency  cannot  adjust  such  programs  to 
the  economic  environment  of  the  recip- 
ient. Without  such  authority,  serious 
distortions  can  be  found  in  the  impact  of 
the  program.  Two  such  programs  are  the 
social  security  and  medicaid  program  in 
Alaska. 

In  the  social  security  program,  benefits 
are  established  by  statute.  No  allowance 
is  made  for  the  high  cost  of  living  in 
Alaska  or  Hawaii  as  in  the  Federal  pay 
structure.  BLS  consumption  budget  data 
indicate  that  the  cost  of  living  for  a 
single  person  or  husband  and  wife  65  or 
over  in  Alaska  is  43  percent  higher  tiian 
the  national  average  at  the  lower  level  of 
living.  Consumption  budgets  do  not  in- 
clude taxes,  however.  In  Alaska,  taxes 
are  one  of  the  major  factors  contributing 
to  a  high  cost  of  living.  Thus  the  dif- 
ferential is  greater  than  this  data  which 
excludes  taxes  would  suggest.  One  can 
use  the  BLS  budget  study  data  to  com- 
pute the  real  value  in  purchasing  power 
of  a  $200  social  security  payment.  In 
the  low  cost  of  living  area  it  would  be 
$227.  In  Anchorage,  Alaska,  it  would  be 
only  $131. 

The  high  cost  of  living  in  Alaska  has 
resulted  in  a  serious  hardship  for  social 
security  recipients  there.  Many  are 
forced  to  leave  their  home  and  friends 
because  they  cannot  survive  on  what 
their  benefits  can  buy.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  have  introduced  a  bill  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  do  a 
comprehensive  study  on  the  impact  of 
cost  of  living  differentials  on  programs 
set  up  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  would  be  directed 
to  consider  the  feasibility  of  relating 
benefit  payments  to  the  cost  of  living  in 
the  various  States  or  localities  within 
the  States. 

This  bill  does  not  make  any  changes  in 
existing  laws  but  would  make  additional 
information  available  to  Congress  for 
their  consideration  of  the  problem.  This 
bill  is  exactly  the  same  in  substance  as 
a  section  in  H.R.  1  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  year  but  was  not  included  in  the 
conference  committee  bill. 

In  the  medicaid  program.  State  and 
Federal  matching  assistance  percentages 
are  determined  by  a  formula  based  on 
State  per  capita  incomes.  State  per  cap- 
ita incomes  are  used  as  a  measure  of  rel- 
ative fiscal  need  and  ability  to  pay.  Thus 
a  State  with  a  high  per  capita  income 
would  pay  a  greater  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  medicaid  program.  Obviously,  how- 
ever, a  State  per  capita  income  that  Is 
high  because  of  a  high  cost  of  living  Is 
not  an  accurate  measure  of  fiscal  need  or 
ability  to  pay.  The  other  bill  that  I  have 
introduced  would  suijust  State  per  capita 
incomes  in  those  States  in  which  Federal 
employees  receive  a  cost  of  living  tdlow- 
ance  by  the  percentage  Federal  em- 
ployees receive  for  such  allowance.  The 
per  capita  income  in  affected  States 
would  then  be  a  more  accurate  measure 
of  real  need  and  ability  to  pay. 
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This 


bill  is  also,  in  substance,  exactly 
section  in  H.R.  1  which  psissed  the 
e  last  year  but  was  also  deleted 
the  conference  bill.  I  have  intro- 
du(ied  both  of  these  bills  so  that  the  Sen- 
can  again  move  to  make  the  social 
security  system  more  fair  and  equitable 
recipients  in  Alaska  and  her  sister 
,  Hawaii. 
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By  Mr.  MOSS: 
861.  A  bill  to  allow  an  Income  tax  de- 
du^ion  for  repair  or  improvement  of  a 
taxpayer's  residence.  Referred  to  the 
Coi  unittee  on  Finance. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
opportunities  available  to  the 
people  to  conserve  energy.  It  is 
essential  in  our  consideration  of  the  total 
picture  that  we  develop  methods 
snergy  conservation  and  increased 
efiBdency. 

"most  signLicant  realizable  energy 
con^rvation  measures"  include: 

tailing  improved  insulation  in  both 
and  old  homes,  a  program  to  be  en - 
by  the  Department  of  Housing 
Urban  Development,  Small  Business 
tration.  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, and  other  Federal  home  lend- 
ing agencies. 

Esveloping  more  efficient  air  condl- 
tior  ers  for  homes,  offices,  and  industries 
by    strengthening  standards  of  manu- 
f  act  ure. 
E^coiu-aging  shifts  of  intercity  freight 
highways  to  rail,  intercity  passen- 
from  air  to  ground — rail  and  bus — 
urban  passengers  from  automobiles 
idodem  mass  transit,  as  well  as  freight 
conj  olidation  in  urban  areas. 
Ejicourage  use  of  more  efficient  indus- 
processes  and  equlpm«it. 
October  1972  staff  study  of  the 
of  Emergency  Preparedness  pro- 
that  all  of  the  above  suggested 
combined  could  reduce  de- 
mailds  for  all  energy  fuels  including  oil, 
coal,  and  nuclear  materials.  Within 
3  ears,  the  study  indicates  that  the 
rediction  in  energy  demand  would  be 
equi/alent  to  the  energy  contained  In 
ninions  barrels  of  crude  oil  daily 
an  annual  value  of  $10.7  billion, 
order  to  provide  an  incentive  for 
con*rvation  of  energy  uses,  efforts  by 
louseholder  to  curtail  use  of  energy 
shoi  Id  be  compensated  as  an  allowance 
d  (ductions  for  repair  or  improvement 
taxpayer's  residence  which  will  reduce 
loss  in  winter  and  heat  gain  in  sum- 
In  existing  residential  dwellings.  The 
add!  aon  of  insulation,  storm  windows, 
caul^g,  humidifiers,  and  other  similar 
will  substantially  contribute  to 
cons^rvaticHi  and   reduce  demands  for 
fuels. 

bill  which  I  offer  today  would  pro- 
an  incentive  for  the  conservation  of 
I  send  the  bill  to  the  desk  and 
1  hat  it  be  aw>ropriately  referred. 
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By  Mr.  MOSS: 

Sj862.  A  bill  to  permit  immediate  re- 
tirement of  certain  Federal  employees. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offlc  i  and  Civil  Service. 

M:  .  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  today  I  in- 
trodi  ice  legislation  to  provide  voluntary 
retirement  incentives  to  qualified  Federal 


employees   whose   agencies   are  imder- 
going  major  reductions-in-force. 

This  bill  is  similar  to  one  I  introduced 
just  a  year  ago  in  the  92d  Congress.  That 
bill  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  never 
acted  upon  by  the  House.  I  was  pleased 
to  learn  recently  that  a  voluntary  re- 
tirement program  of  the  type  I  have 
proposed  will  receive  strong  administra- 
tion support  in  this  Congress.  I  certainly 
welcome  such  support,  for  in  the  past, 
the  Nixon  administration  has  not  always 
favored  improvements  in  the  Federal  em- 
ployee retirement  system. 

There  are  two  important  features  in 
the  program  I  am  proposing: 

First,  it  would  facilitate  readjustment 
of  the  senior  government  employee  to  a 
second  career.  The  employee  would  be 
permitted  earlier  retirement  at  a  re- 
duced penalty.  Under  the  present  law,  an 
early  retiree  must  take  a  2-percent  re- 
duction in  his  annuity  for  each  year  that 
he  retires  prior  to  age  55.  My  bill  would 
reduce  this  penalty  to  1  percent  a  year — 
with  the  maximum  limited  to  5  percent. 

Second,  by  providing  incentives  for 
early  retirement,  this  program  would  de- 
crease the  number  of  yoimger  men  who 
have  to  be  laid  off  during  a  "RIF."  It 
would  enable  these  yoimger  men  to  move 
ahead  in  the  Federal  service  with  a  far 
greater  degree  of  job  security. 

A  year  ago,  Hill  Air  Force  Base  in  Utah 
underwent  a  major  reduction-in-force. 
and  I  became  acutely  aware  of  the  re- 
sulting personal  hardship.  A  volimtary 
retirement  system  would  help  alleviate 
the  hardship  in  these  situations.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  estimated 
the  cost  of  such  a  system  at  less  than 
$1,200  per  retiree.  When  you  consider  the 
obvious  advantages  of  the  program,  this 
is  surely  a  very  small  cost. 


By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 

S.  863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  re- 
spect to  cosmetic  safety.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Cosmetic  Safety 
Act  of  1973. 

This  bill  represents  a  long-overdue 
redefinition  of  the  Government's  respon- 
sibility for  insuring  that  cosmetic  prod- 
ucts offered  for  sale  to  the  public  are 
safe,  and  that  consumers  have  available 
the  information  they  need  to  make  in- 
formed purchases  and  to  protect  them- 
selves against  unnecessary  injur>'. 

These  goals  are  met  by  changing  the 
current  law  in  three  major  ways.  First, 
this  bill  requires  manufacturers  to  list 
all  ingredients  on  the  label,  as  well  as 
relevant  cautionary  statements.  Second, 
the  bill  requires  that  all  cosmetics  be 
tested  for  safety  and  that  all  test  data 
be  submitted  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration prior  to  marketing.  Third, 
the  bill  requires  that  all  cosmetic  for- 
mulas and  consumer  complaints  be  filed 
with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  that  all  cosmetic  manufacturers  and 
packagers  register  with  the  agency. 

Under  the  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  of  1938  the  FDA  already  has  some 
limited  power  over  cosmetics,  but  these 
powers  are  clearly  Inadequate  to  the 
task   of  protecting   the   public   against 
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unnecessary  and  avoidable  hazards.  The 
FDA  can  act  to  seize  cosmetics  after  they 
are  on  the  market,  if  it  determines  that 
they  are  either  "misbranded"— that  is, 
their  labeling  is  either  false  or  mislead- 
ing—or "adulterated"— as  when  they 
contain  microbial  contamination.  But 
this  after-the-fact  approach  leaves 
totally  unprotected  those  who  in  in- 
nocence have  already  purchased  these 
products  and  continue  to  use  them. 

Under  current  law  the  FDA  can 
neither  require  manufacturers  to  provide 
proof  that  their  products  are  safe  nor 
require  that  some  premarket  testing  be 
undertaken.  The  FDA  caimot  even  re- 
quire that  all  manufacturers  of  cosmetics 
register  with  the  agency  and  file  a  com- 
plete listing  of  their  product  line. 

As  a  result  the  agency  does  not  know 
for  sure  how  many  cosmetic  products 
are  on  the  market,  what  they  consist 
of,  or  what  proof  there  is  of  their  safety. 
How  then  can  we  represent  to  the  pub- 
lic in  good  faith  that  these  products 
are  being  properly  regulated? 

Cosmetic  products  include  "all  arti- 
cles Intended  to  be  rubbed,  poured, 
sprinkled,  or  sprayed  on,  Introduced 
into,  or  otherwise  applied  to  the  human 
body  or  any  part  thereof  for  cleansing, 
beautifying,  promoting  attractiveness, 
or  altering  the  appearance."  Thus,  cos- 
metic products  are  not  only  makeup 
products  such  as  rouge,  lipstick,  and 
mascara,  although  these  are  cosmet- 
ics under  the  law.  This  classification 
also  includes  such  products  as  tooth- 
paste, shaving  cream,  deodorant,  per- 
fume, talcum  power,  and  breath  fresh- 
eners. 

Under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  cosmetics  are  distinguished  from 
drugs,  which  are  defined  as  "arti- 
cles intended  to  affect  the  structure  of 
any  function  of  the  body."  In  fact,  the 
distinction  is  often  a  tenuous  one,  based 
not  on  the  composition  of  the  product 
but  on  the  manufacturer's  claims  for 
their  product.  Thus,  deodorants— ads 
for  which  just  say  that  they  "neutral- 
ize" or  "mask"  odor— are  cosmetics, 
while  their  cousins,  the  antiperspir- 
ants,  are  drugs — their  ads  make  claims 
about  "stopping"  perspiration.  Why  is 
the  distinction  important  to  consumers? 
Because  the  law  says  that  drugs  must 
be  thoroughly  tested  for  safety  and  effi- 
cacy; and  cosmetics  need  not  be  tested 
at  all. 

While  many  cosmetic  manufacturers 
do  conduct  some  premarket  testing,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  are  not  required 
to  nor  are  there  any  rational  standards 
for  testing.  While  most  cosmetics  are 
safe  for  their  intended  lases,  some  are 
not. 

The  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  reported  that  60,000  people, 
mostly  women,  are  injured  by  cosmetics 
every  year  severely  enough  to  restrict 
activity  for  one  day  or  require  medical 
attention. 

The  Commission  reported  that  injuries 
include  skin  eruptions,  loss  of  hair,  severe 
allergic  reactions,  bums,  itching,  and 
lacerations.  Beauty  aids  alone  rank  sec- 
ond among  products  reported  in  our 
insurance  survey. 

In  1938  Congress  moved  to  impose 
some  regidations  over  cosmetics  foUow- 
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ing  reports  of  blindness  caused  by  an 
eyelash  dye  and  permanent  baldness 
caused  by  a  hair  preparation.  Since  then, 
consiuners  have  been  presented  with — 
and  injured  by — formaldahyde  in  nail 
polish,  hexachlorophene  and  asbestos  In 
talcum  powder,  excessive  hormone  con- 
tent in  skin  creams,  and  chloroform  In 
toothpaste — to  name  just  a  few  of  the 
hazards  in  the  cosmetic  market  in  recent 
years.  Currently,  the  FDA  Is  receiving 
complaints  about  adverse  reactions  to 
feminine  hygiene  sprays  which  are  eight 
to  10  times  FDA's  acceptable  level  of 
one  complaint  per  million  imits  sold. 

The  need  for  stricter  regulation  of  this 
$60-billion-a-year  industry  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  various  Members  of  Congress. 
For  many  years,  Congresswoman  Leonor 
Sttllivan  has  led  the  effort  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  While  my  bill  differs 
from  Congresswoman  Sullivan's  pro- 
posal in  a  number  of  respects,  our  goal 
Is  the  same:  protection  of  the  buyer  of 
cosmetics. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  describe  the  pro- 
visions of  my  bill. 

Title  I  provides  for  ingredient,  cau- 
tionary, and  informational  labeling  of 
cosmetics  and  repeals  the  long-standing 
exemption  of  soap  from  the  scof>e  of  the 
law. 

Consumers  have  a  right  to  loiow  what 
is  In  products  they  buy  for  application  to 
their  bodies.  First,  such  information 
makes  comparative  shopping  possible. 
Second,  it  alerts  those  with  allergies  that 
they  should  stay  clear  of  certain  prod- 
ucts. The  Senate  approved  an  ingredient 
labeling  provision  for  cosmetics  last  year 
as  part  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act;  regrettably,  my  amendment  was 
dropped  in  conference  with  the  House. 

Last  week  the  FDA  published  a  pro- 
posed regulation  requiring  ingredient 
labeling  of  cosmetic  products.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  they  have  come  to  share  my 
view  that  such  labeling  is  essential. 
While  our  proposals  are  generally  com- 
patible, the  FDA  proposal  provides  that 
color  may  simply  be  designated  as  such. 
However,  my  own  views  is  that  colors 
should  be  labeled  by  their  FDA  certifica- 
tion nimibers.  If,  for  example,  a  con- 
sumer would  prefer  not  to  buy  a  prod- 
uct containing  red  dye  No.  2 — for  which 
some  evidence  of  danger  exists — he  or 
she  should  be  able  to  find  this  infor- 
mation on  the  label. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  FDA 
may  require  cosmetic  labels  to  bear  cer- 
tain cautionary  and  informational  label- 
ing, if  it  is  in  the  public  interest.  Thus, 
the  Secretary  could  direct  a  particular 
product  to  bear  information  as  to  first 
aid  treatment  or  instructions  to  discon- 
tinue use  if  certain  symptoms  develop. 

Title  n  sets  out  a  procedure  for  pre- 
testing designed  to  insure  that  manu- 
facturers bear  the  burden  of  thoroughly 
testing  their  products  for  safety  before 
making  them  available  to  the  public. 
It  provides  that  manufacturers  must  sub- 
mit test  data  indicating  that  their  prod- 
ucts are  safe  for  their  intended  and  rea- 
sonably foreseeable  uses  before  putting 
them  on  the  market.  While  affirmative 
approval  of  the  FDA  would  not  be  re- 
quired— as  in  the  case  of  drugs — the  FDA 
would  have  a  veto  power  over  new  cos- 


metics, keeping  them  off  the  market  until 
such  proof  of  safety  is  available.  More- 
over, the  bill  provides  that  proof  of  safety 
must  be  submitted  for  aU  cosmetics  al- 
ready on  the  market  within  1  year. 

Title  m  requires  manufacturers  of 
cosmetics:  first,  to  register  with  the  FDA; 
second,  to  submit  their  formulas  for  cos- 
metics to  the  FDA;  and  third,  to  periodi- 
cally forward  consumer  complaints  about 
their  products  to  the  FDA.  This  title 
codifies  and  makes  mandatory  the  FDA's 
own  voluntary  compliance  program 
launched  last  year. 

Registration  of  manufacturers  and 
packagers  and  their  products  with  the 
FDA  will  facilitate  a  two-way  flow  of 
Information  that  is  currently  hampered 
by  the  FDA's  inability  to  know  preciselj- 
who  and  what  they  are  regulating.  The 
filing  of  complaint  letters  will  enable  the 
FDA  to  spot  sooner  those  products  which 
are  causing  problems  and  to  focus  their 
attention  on  those  items. 

I  believe  that  this  is  an  important  con- 
sumer protection  measure  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  hearings  will  be  held  in  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  in  the  coming  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  together 
with  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

s.  863 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Cosmetic  Safety  Act  of  1973." 
TITLE  I— COS\rETIC  LABELING 

ADULTERATED     COSMETICS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
301  et  seq.)   la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  If  It  bears  or  contains  any  p>olsonouE 
or  deleterious  substance  which  may  render 
It  Injurious  to  users,  or  if  It  Is  or  may  be 
Injurious  to  users,  under  the  conditions  of 
use  prescribed  In  the  labeling  thereof,  or  un- 
der such  conditions  of  use  as  are  customary 
or  usual,  or  If  it  bears  or  contains  any  poi- 
sonous or  deleterious  substance  prohibited  or 
la  excess  of  limits  of  tolerance  prescribed  by 
regulation  issued  by  the  Secretary." 

(b)  Section  601  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  W  it  bears  or  contains  a  drug  unless 
an  approval  of  an  application  filed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  Sec.  505  is  effective  with 
respect  to  such  drug." 

INGREDIENT,    CAUTIONARY    AND    INFORMATIONAL 
LABELING 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  602  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(c)  If  In  p>ackage  form  unless  Its  label,  or 
labeling  affixed  to  or  within  the  package, 
bears  conspicuously  and  In  such  terms  as  to 
render  It  likely  to  be  read  and  understood 
by  the  ordinary  Individual  under  customary 
conditions  of  purchase,  ( 1 )  the  common  or 
usual  name  If  there  is  one,  or  the  chemical 
name,  of  the  cosmetic,  and  (2)  in  case  It  is 
fabricated  from  two  or  more  ingredients,  the 
common  or  usual  name  If  there  is  one,  or 
the  chemical  name,  of  each  such  Ingredient 
in  order  of  decreasing  predominance  by 
weight,  except  that  fragrance  and  flavor  may 
be  designated  as  such  without  naming  each 
Ingredient.  The  Secretary  shall  have  author- 


ity to  require  labeling  of  ingredients  which 
are  part  of  flavor  or  fragrance  If  he  deems 
such  disclosure  to  be  In  the  public  interest. 
"(d)  If  its  label  is  not  in  conformity  with 
such  cautionary  or  informational  labeling  as 
the  Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  require 
with  respect  to  Improper  use,  first  aid  treat- 
ment, indications  against  use  or  rontinued 
use,  or  any  other  labeling  which  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

(b)  Section  602  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
section (d)  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  If  it  is  or  contains  a  coal  tar  hair  dye, 
unless  Its  label  bearo  conspicuously  the  warn- 
ing, 'Caution — This  product  contains  ingre- 
dients which  may  cause  skin  Irritation  on 
certain  individuals  and  a  preliminary  test 
according  to  accompanying  directions  should 
first  be  made.  The  product  must  not  be  used 
for  dyeing  the  eyelashes  or  eyebrows;  to  do 
so  may  cause  blindness,'  adequate  directions 
for  such  preliminary  testing,  and  such  ad- 
ditional labeling  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe." 

(c)  Subsections  (c),  (d),  (e).  and  (f)  of 
section  602  of  such  Act  and  all  references 
thereto  are  redesignated  as  subsections  (f), 
(g),  (h).  and  (1)  respectively. 

Et-IMINATION    OF    EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  (1)  Section  601(e)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  words  "it  is  not  a  hair  dye 
and". 

(2)  Section  e02(h)  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  this  subsection  102  of  the  Cosmetic 
Safety  Act)  is  amended  by  striking  "This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  packages  of 
color  additives  which,  with  respect  to  their 
use  for  cosmetics,  are  marketed  and  Intend- 
ed for  use  only  in  or  on  hair  dyes  (as  de- 
fined In  the  last  sentence  of  section  601 
(a))." 

(3)  Section  706(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "cosmetic  other  than  a  hair  dye 
(as  defined  in  the  last  sentence  of  section 
601(a))."  and  adding  in  lieu  thereof  "coe- 
metlc." 

(b)  Section  201(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "articles;  except  that  such  term 
shaU  not  include  soap."  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "articles.". 

Ef'CECllVC     DATES 

Sec.  104.  The  amendment  made  by  section 
102(a)  of  the  Cosmetic  Safety  Act  shall  be 
effective  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  such  Act.  The  amendments  made  by 
section  101(a)  and  102(b)  of  the  Cosmetic 
Safety  Act  shall  take  effect  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  such  Act.  Except  aa 
otherwise  provided,  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  take  effect  upon  enactment. 
TITLE  n— COSMETIC  PREMARKET 
TESTING 

DEFlNmONS 

Sec.  201.  Section  201  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (y) 
as  follows: 

"(y)  The  term  'commercial  distribution" 
means  any  distribution  outside  the  establish- 
ment manufacturing  the  product  whether  for 
sale,  to  promote  future  sales  (including  free 
samples  of  the  product) .  or  to  measure  con- 
sumer acceptance  through  market  testing." 


PROHIBrrED     ACTS 

Sec.  202.  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  paragraph  (p)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(q)  The  commercial  distribution  of  any 
article  in  violation  of  section  604." 

PREMARKET   TESTING 

Sec.  203.  Chapter  VI  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 
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604.    (a)(1)   No  manufacturer  shall 
any  coemetlc  or  cosmetic  ingredient  for 
distribution  unless  full  reports  of 
adequate  to  substantiate  the 
of  such  cosmetic  or  cosmetic  Ingredl- 
ita  Intended  use  have  been  submitted 
Secretary. 
)   In  the  case  of  any  cosmetic  or  cos- 
ingredient  offered  for  commercial  dis- 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Safety  Act,  such  reports  shall  be 
ed  ninety  days  prior  to  such  dlstrlbu- 
Proiided,  That  nothing  contained  here- 
preclude  the  commercial  distribution 
y   cosmetic  or  cosmetic   Ingredient    If 
reports  are  submitted  within  one  hun- 
twenty  days  of  the  date  of  enactment 
Cosmetic  Safety  Act. 
In  the  case  of  any  cosmetic  or  cos- 
Ingredient  In  commercial  distribution 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Cosmetic 
Act,  such  reports  shall  be  submitted 
twelve  months  from  the  date  of  en- 
.   With   respect   to   data   relating   to 
arm  evaluation  for  toxicity,  the  Sec- 
may  grant  an  extension  in  addition  to 
specified  In  this  subsection  not  to 
an  additional  eighteen  months. 
If   the  Secretary   finds   that   the   re- 
fall  to  establish  that  the  cosmetic  or 
ingredient  Is  safe  for  Its  intended 
foreseeable    use.    he   shall    by 
restrict  or  prohibit  the  use  or  dls- 
of  such  cosmetic  or  cosmetic  In- 
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"(c     The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
estab  ishlng  the  kinds  of  scientific  and  medi- 
Ir  vestlgatlons  necessary  to  substantiate 
of  a  cosmetic  or  cosmetic  Ingredl- 
each  Intended  use  within  six  months 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Cosmetic 
Act:  Provided,  That  reports  required 
submitted  under  subsection  (ai  of  this 
shall  not  be  delayed  in  submission 
w^nt  of  the  regulations  required  by  this 
Such    regulations    shall    require 
of  scientific  and   medical   investlga- 
Includlng,    but    not    limited    to    the 
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the  degree  of  human  ingestion.  In- 

and  percutaneous  absorption  of  the 

cr  cosmetic  Ingredient: 

animal  studies  which  are  generally 

zed  by  experts  qualified  by  scientific 

and  experience  to  evaluate  the  safe- 

:hemlcals  to  which  man  is  exposed,  as 

and   adequate    to   evaluate   the 

and  long-term  toxic   (including  car- 

.  mutagenic,  and  teratogenic),  Irrl- 

ind  sensitizing  potential  of  the  cos- 

Dr  cosmetic  Ingredient: 

safety   factors    which    are    generally 

by  experts,  qualified  by  scientific 

and  experience  to  evaluate  the  safety 

to  which  man  is  exposed,  as  ap- 

for    applying    animal    studies    to 

experience: 

human  experience  In  the  use  of  the 
or  cosmetic  ingredient  adequate  to 
the  contact  sensitizing  and  photo- 
potential  of  the  cosmetic  or  cos- 
ngredlent. 
Scientific    and    medical   reports    re- 
to  be  submitted  under  this  section 
Be^ade  available  to  the  public  on  or 
ipe  date  upon  which  such  cosmetic  or 
ingredient  is  offered  for  commercial 


cosmei  ic 
dlstrit  utlon 

"(e)  Compliance  with  this  section  shall  not 
denote  certification  by  the  Secretary  that  a 
cosmei  Ic  or  cosmetic  ingredient  is  safe.  Any 
reprea  ntation  In  labeling  or  advertising  that 
creates  an  impression  of  certification  shall 
be  con  ildered  misleading. 

•'(f)  Compliance  with  this  section  shall 
not  be  a  defense  In  suits  for  product  liability. 

"(g)  A  cosmetic  or  cosmetic  ingredient  (1) 
shall  te  deemed  unsafe  within  the  meaning 
of  this  section  for  any  use  which  will  or  may 
result  in  ingestion  of  all  or  part  of  such 
cosmetic  or  cosmetic  ingredient  If  the  cos- 


metic or  cosmetic  ingredient  Is  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  induce  cancer  when  ingested  by 
man  or  animal,  or  if  it  is  found  by  the 
Secretary,  after  tests  which  are  appropriate 
fcr  the  evaluation  of  chemicals  liable  to  be 
ingested  by  man,  to  induce  cancer  In  man  or 
animal,  and  (2)  shall  be  deemed  unsafe 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section  for  any  use 
which  will  not  result  in  Ingestion  of  any  part 
of  such  cosmetic  or  cosmetic  Ingredient  if, 
after  tests  which  are  appropriate  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  safety  of  such  cosmetic  or 
cosmetic  ingredient  fcr  such  use,  or  after 
other  relevant  exposure  of  man  or  an'.mal  to 
such  cosmetic  cr  cosmetic  Ingredient,  it  Is 
found  by  the  Secretary  to  induce  cancer  in 
man  cr  animal. •• 

TITLE  III 

REGISTRATION    AND    FILING    RFQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  301.  Chapter  VI  of  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sections : 

••Sec.  605(a)  The  Secretary  shall  require 
every  cosmetic  product  establishment  en- 
gaging in  the  manufacture  or  paclcaging  of 
a  cosmetic  or  cosmetic  Ingredient  to  register 
with  the  Secretary  within  30  days  of  the 
date  of  enactmeit  of  the  Cosmetic  Safety 
Act.  In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  require  every 
manufacturer  of  a  cosmetic  or  cosmetic  in- 
gredient to  file  with  the  Secretary  a  full 
statement  of  composition  of  such  cosmetic 
or  cosmetic  Ingredient,  Including  the  com- 
mon or  usual  name  if  there  Is  one.  or  the 
chemical  name,  of  each  ingredient,  and  the 
percentage  of  the  total  weight  of  the  prod- 
uct   represented    by   each    ingredient. 

"(2)  In  the  ca;e  of  any  cosmetic  or  cos- 
metic ingredient  offered  for  commercial  dis- 
tribution sifter  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Cosmetic  Safety  Act  such  statement  shall 
be  filed  with  the  Secretary  ninety  days  prior 
to  such  distribution.  In  the  case  of  any  cos- 
metic cr  cosmetic  ingredient  in  commercial 
distribution  on  the  day  before  enactment 
of  the  Cosmetic  Safety  Act  such  statements 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  within 
ninety  days  from  the  date  of  enactment. 
Proinded,  that  nothing  contained  herein  shall 
preclude  commercial  distribution  of  any  cos- 
metic or  cosmetic  Ingredient  If  such  reports 
are  submitted  within  ninety  days  of  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Cosmetic  Safety  Act. 
"Sec.  606(a)  Whenever  any  manufacturer, 
distributor,  or  dealer  of  a  cosmetic  receives 
a  report  of  allergic  or  other  adverse  reac- 
tion allegedly  resulting  from  the  use  or 
handling  of  a  cosmetic  or  cosmetic  ingredi- 
ent, such  manufacturer,  distributor,  or 
dealer  shall  file  a  copy  of  such  report  with 
the  Secretary  within  ninety  days.  Each  man- 
ufacturer, distributor,  or  dealer  of  a  cos- 
metic shall  preserve  for  a  least  five  years  from 
date  of  receipt  all  such  reports. 

"(b)  Officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appropri- 
ate credentials  and  notice  to  the  owner,  op- 
erator, or  agent  In  charge,  are  authorized  to 
enter,  at  reasonable  times,  and  Inspect  all 
reports  and  records  collected  and  maintained 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a) . 

"(c)  Filing  of  reports  with  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  not  constitute  an  admission  by  the 
person  filing  the  report  that  the  alleged  ex- 
perience was  the  result  of  any  Ingredient  in 
the  cosmetic  complained  of. 

"Sec.  607.  The  Secretary  shall  collect  and 
m^ke  available  to  poison  control  centers 
information  concerning  the  toxicology  of 
each  cosmetic  and  cosmetic  ingredient  and 
antedotes  for  allergic  or  other  adverse  reac- 
tion resulting  from  the  use  of  such  cosmetic 
or  cosmetic  ingredient. 

Sec.  303.  Section  301(e)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  "or  512(J),  (1),  or  (m)^'  and  in- 
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sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  '•512(1),  (1),  or  (ml 
606,  or  606",  '' 

TITLK  IV 
Sec  401.  Chapter  VI  of  the  Federal  Pood 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  608(a).  Proceedings  to  issue,  amend 
or  repeal  a  regulation  prescribing  a  standard 
under  this  Chapter  shall  be  conducted  'n  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  prescribed  bv 
section  553  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  standard  pre- 
scribed by  a  regulation  issued  in  accordance 
With  section  553  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code,  any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  such  a  standard  may.  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  sixtieth  aay  after  the  regulation 
prescribing  such  standard  is  issued  by  the 
Secretary,  file  a  petition  with  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  such  person  resides  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  fcr  a  judicial  review 
of  such  standard.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer 
designated  by  hlrr  for  that  purpose  The  Sec- 
retary shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of 
the  proceedings  on  which  the  Secretary  based 
his  standard,  as  provided  In  section  2112  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  Is  material  and 
that  there  was  no  opportunity  to  adduce 
such  evidence  in  the  proceeding  before  the 
Secretary,  the  court  may  order  such  addi- 
tional evidence  (and  evidence  In  rebuttal 
thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the  Secretary 
In  a  hearing  or  In  such  other  manner  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  to  the 
court  may  seem  proper.  The  Secretary  may 
modify  his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make 
new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  additional  evi- 
dence so  taken,  and  he  shall  file  such  modi- 
fied or  new  findings,  and  his  recommenda- 
tion, if  any,  for  the  modification  or  setting 
aside  of  hU  original  standard,  with  the  re- 
turn of  such  additional  evidence, 

"(d)  Upon  the  fUlng  of  the  petition  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  subsection,  the  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  with  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B),  (C).  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  706  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code.  If  the  court  ordered  additional  evi- 
dence to  be  taken  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  subsection,  the  court  shall  also  review 
the  Secretary's  standard  to  determine  If,  on 
the  basis  of  the  entire  record  before  the 
court  pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  this  subsection,  it  is  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence.  If  the  court  finds  the 
standard  is  not  so  supported,  the  court  may 
set  it  aside. 

"(e)  With  respect  to  any  standard  re- 
viewed under  this  subsection,  the  court  may 
grant  appropriate  relief  pending  conclusion 
of  the  review  proceedings,  as  provided  In 
section  705  of  such  title  8. 

"(f)  The  judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  standard  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifica- 
tion, as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code." 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

TnXEj:     COSMETIC    LABELING 

Sec.  101(a)  makes  several  changes  In  the 
existing  section  601(a)  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Coemetlc  Act.  (1)  it  deletes  the 
proviso  exempting  coal  tar  hair  dyes  from 
the  provision*  relating  to  adulterated  cos- 
metics. (2)  It  makes  expUclt  the  Secretary's 
authority  to  establish  Umlts  of  tolerance  for 
cosmetic  ingredients.  (3)  It  clarifies  that  a 
product  which  is  In  Itself  harmful  may  be  de- 
clared adulterated,  as  well  as  a  product  con- 
taining a  harmful  Ingredient. 
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Sec.  101(b)  adds  a  new  subsection  relating 
to  adulterated  coemetics.  It  provides  that  for 
any  drug  that  is  an  Ingredient  of  a  cosmetic 
product  there  must  be  an  approved  new  drug 
application  on  file  with  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Sec.  102(a)  adds  two  new  subsections  to  the 
existing  section  602  relating  to  mlsbranded 
products.  The  first  subsection  requires  in- 
gredient labeling  of  all  coemetics.  Fragrance 
and  flavor  are  exempted  from  this  require- 
ment, but  the  Secretary  is  given  the  authority 
to  require  labeling  of  any  ingredient  of  fra- 
grance or  flavor  if  it  is  in  the  public  interest. 

The  second  subsection  provides  that  a  cos- 
metic will  be  mlsbranded  if  its  label  does  not 
carry  warning  and  Informational  statements 
(such  as  first  aid  Instructions)  required  by 
regulations  to  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  102(b)  restates  the  existing  warning 
which  must  appear  on  the  label  of  coal  tar 
hair  dyes  and  products  containing  coal  tar 
hair  dye.  It  simply  moves  the  provision  to 
indicate  that  the  absence  of  this  warning  will 
constitute  misbranding.  Currently,  the  warn- 
ing is  codified  under  the  adulterated  cosmet- 
ics section. 

Sec.  103(a)  deletes  all  exemptions  to  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  currently  ap- 
plied to  hair  dyes. 

Sec.  103(b)  deletes  the  exemption  for  soap 
from  the  definition  of  a  "cosmetic' 

Sec.  104  provides  effective  dates  for  this 
Title.  The  ingredient  and  cautionary  labeling 
provisions  are  to  become  effective  one  year 
from  the  date  of  enactment.  Thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  enactment,  the  provisions  moving 
the  coal  tar  hair  dye  warning  from  the  adul- 
terated cosmetics  section  to  the  mlsbranded 
cosmetics  section  will  take  effect,  thus  leav- 
ing no  gap  in  the  requirement.  All  other  pro- 
visions take  effect  upon  enactment. 

TiTu:  n:  cosicetic  premarket  testing 

Sec.  201  defines  "commercial  distribution." 

Sec  202  adds  commercial  distribution  of 
any  cosmetic  product  in  violation  of  the  pre- 
market testing  provisions  to  the  list  of  pro- 
hibited acts. 

Sec.  203  sets  up  a  procedure  for  insuring 
pre-market  testing  for  safety  of  cosmetic 
products. 

Under  this  procedure,  a  cosmetic  manufac- 
turer must  submit  safety  test  data  to  the 
Secretary  ninety  days  prior  to  marketing  his 
product.  This  data  must  be  in  conformity 
with  regulations  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  to  the  kinds  of  testing  that  must  be 
undertaken.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
safety  test  data  does  not  establish  that  a 
cosmetic  Is  safe — either  because  the  data  is 
Inconclusive  or  because  it  indicates  that  the 
product  is  unsafe — he  must  act  to  restrict 
or  prohibit  its  use  or  distribution  until  such 
deficiencies  are  corrected. 

To  avoid  disruption  of  marketing  planned 
to  take  place  on  or  shortly  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  the  bill  provides  that  cosmetics 
may  be  marketed  prior  tp  submitting  safety 
test  data  as  long  as  this  data  is  submitted 
within  four  months  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. This  section  is  designed  to  avoid  dis- 
ruption of  a  seasonal  market  which  would  be 
nonexistent  if  the  ninety  day  wait  for  sub- 
mission were  enforced. 

Because  the  Secretary  would  not  "approve" 
cosmetics  as  in  a  pre-clearance  (as  contrasted 
with  a  pre-testlng)  procedure  but  rather  is 
empowered  to  exercise  a  veto  powc  over 
products  deemed  to  be  unsafe,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  no  cosmetic  may  be  advertised  or 
labeled  to  indicate  safety  certification  by  the 
F.D.A. 

Miscellaneous  provisions  of  this  Title  indi- 
cate (1)  that  compUance  with  this  title  will 
not  be  a  defense  in  product  liability  suits, 
(2)  test  data  is  to  be  made  available  to  the 
public  when  the  product  goes  on  the  market, 
and  (3)  the  Delaney  Amendment  now  ap- 
plied only  to  food  additives  Is  extended  to 
cosmetics,  as  well. 


title  in:  registration  and  filing 

UQUnXMXMTS 

Sac.  301  codifies  and  makes  mandatory 
the  existing  "voluntary"  registration  and 
filing  procedures  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

All  cosmetic  manufacturers  and  packagers 
would  be  required  to  register  with  the  Secre- 
tary within  thirty  days  of  enactment.  Manu- 
facturers would  be  required  to  submit  a 
statement  of  the  composition  of  each  of  their 
cosmetic  products  ninety  days  prior  to 
marketing  the  product,  or.  In  the  case  of 
products  already  on  the  market  or  placed 
on  the  market  shortly  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  within  nlney  days  of  enactment. 

Cosmetic  manufacturers,  distributors,  and 
dealers  would  be  required  to  submit  all 
consumer  complaints  about  their  products 
to  the  FJJ.A.  and  to  preserve  these  com- 
plaint reports  for  five  years.  Inspection  at 
reasonable  tUnes  of  these  reports  Is  au- 
thorized. The  bill  specifically  provides  that 
filing  these  reports  does  not  constitute  an 
admission  that  the  cosmetic  actually  caused 
the  alleged  experience.  Finally,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  directed  to  make  information  relating 
to  the  toxic  properties  and  antidotes  to 
reaction  of  each  cosmetic  available  to  poUon 
control  centers. 

Sec.  302  indicates  that  failure  to  estab- 
lish or  maintain  records  required  under  this 
title  Is  a  prohibited  act. 

TITLE  IV :  administrative  provisions 

Sec.  401  provides  that  proceedings  to  Is- 
sue, amend,  or  repeal  regulations  prescribing 
standards  under  Chapter  VI  of  the  Food, 
Dnig,  and  Cosmetic  Act  are  to  be  conducted 
In  accordance  with  section  653  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Procedure  Act  and  sets  forth 
procedures  for  judicial  review  of  these  reg- 
ulations. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

S.  865.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  provide  more  effective 
means  for  protecting  the  public  interest 
in  national  emergency  disputes  involv- 
ing the  railroad  and  airline  transporta- 
tion industries,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective  means  for  protecting  public  in- 
terest when  a  strike  in  the  railroad  or 
airline  transportation  becomes  a  na- 
tional emergency.  This  bill  is  essentially 
the  same  bill  I  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress. 

Like  the  Introduction  of  S.  3243  in  the 
92d  Congress,  I  am  introducing  this  bill 
shortly  after  the  Congress  has  had  to 
again  act  in  an  ad  hoc  manner  to  pre- 
vent a  situation  that  could  have  caused 
a  national  emergency. 

Being  a  strong  supporter  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining  and  a  union's  right 
to  strike,  I  am  saddened  at  the  fact  that 
the  processes  of  settling  worklngmen's 
grievances  have  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  congressional  action  again  be- 
came necessary. 

There  are  many  different  proposals 
I>ending  before  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  which  will  need  long 
and  hard  evaluations  by  the  members. 
I  feel  the  ideas  I  am  presenting  could 
possibly  lead  to  a  rational  solution  to 
this  complex  problem  without  infringing 
too  much  on  the  rights  of  either  party, 
while  protecting  the  public. 

Briefly,   my  bill  would   guarantee   a 


union's  right  to  selectively  strike  seg- 
ments of  the  railroad  industry  without 
fear  of  a  national  lockout  after  procedure 
under  the  existing  Railway  Labor  Act  has 
been  exhausted.  If,  as  a  result  of  the 
strike  or  other  circumstance  surrounding 
the  dispute,  a  national  emergency  devel- 
oped, then  the  President  could  go  into 
Federal  court  to  obtain  a  Taft-Hartley 
type  of  injunction  against  the  strike.  Pro- 
viding a  baick-to-work  order  was  issued  by 
the  :;ourts,  then  the  President  could  issue 
an  Executive  order  for  Government 
operation  of  the  industry. 

Penalties  would  be  invoked  against  the 
disputant  parties  as  a  result  of  the  Gov- 
ernment having  to  take  action.  The 
profits  sustained  by  the  carriers  involved 
during  the  period  of  Government  opera- 
tion would  be  transferred  to  a  trust  fund. 
The  unions  involved  would  suffer  the  loss 
of  retroactivity  of  wages  and  benefits  for 
that  period  of  U.S.  operation.  This  is  a 
kind  of  plague-on-both-your-houses  ap- 
proach if  you  cause  Injury  to  the  public 
as  a  result  of  the  dispute. 

First,  my  bill  is  premised  on  the  belief 
that  the  Government  obligation  in  an 
emergency  transportation  situation  is  to 
provide  for  the  restoration  of  essential 
transportation  services,  not  to  solve  the 
strike  by  an  imposed  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  nonagreement. 

Second,  my  bill  is  premised  on  the  be- 
lief that  the  Government  operation  pro- 
cedure is  a  last  resort  and  that  both 
union  and  management  will  find  it  un- 
satisfactory and  work  out  their  differ- 
ences in  free  collective  bargaining.  I  feel, 
with  the  union  having  a  guaranteed  right 
to  selective  strike,  the  last  resort  provi- 
sions would  seldom,  if  ever,  be  used. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  bill,  a  summary,  and  a 
section-by-section  analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill,  sum- 
mary, and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  865 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  as  amended  (45  U.S.C. 
151)  Is  hereby  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 11  to  14,  inclusive,  as  sections  14  to  17, 
respectively,  and  by  inserting  the  foUowing 
new  sections  11,12  and  13 : 

"SETTLEMENT  OF  EMERGENCY   DISPUTES" 

"Sec.  11(a)  (1)  If  the  parties  to  a  dUpute 
do  not  reach  agreement  during  the  thirty- 
day  period  following  the  making  of  a  report 
by  a  Board  appointed  under  section  10,  the 
representative  of  the  employees  affected  by 
the  dispute  may  selectively  strike  any  of  the 
carriers  or  carrier  systems  to  whom  such  pro- 
posal was  directed  without  concurrently 
striking  other  carriers  to  whom  such  prc^osal 
was  also  directed  and  who  may  have  been 
jointly  or  concurrently  involved  with  the 
struck  carrier  or  carriers  in  the  previous 
handling  of  the  dispute  under  this  Act. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  selective 
strike  in  the  railroad  Industry  means  (A)  a 
strike  of  not  more  than  one  carrier  operating 
in  each  of  the  eastern,  western  and  south- 
western regions  are  struck,  (B)  a  strike  of  two 
or  more  carriers  or  groups  of  carriers  oper- 
ating in  a  system  in  any  one  of  the  eastern, 
the  western,  or  the  southeastern  regions  are 
concurrently  struck  and  the  aggregate  rev- 
enue ton-miles  transported  by  all  such  car- 
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rlei  B  In  any  one  region  who  are  concurrently 
stri  ick  did  not  In  tbe  preceding  calendar  year 
excied  30  percentvun  of  the  total  revenue 
tor  -miles  transported  by  all  carriers  In  such 
ons  In  such  year.  If  only  one  railroad 
Is  struck  In  any  one  region,  the  rev- 
enxle  ton-miles  limitations  shall  not  apply 
hat  region.  The  eastern,  the  western  and 
southeastern  regions  as  used  herein 
respectively,  the  carriers  represented 
the  Eastern,  Western  and  Southeastern 
Conference  Committees  and  any 
carriers  operating  in  the  territories 
which  such  carriers  respectively  operate. 
(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  a  selec- 
strlke  in  the  airline  Industry  means  a 
of  two  or  more  carriers  whose  total 
revenue-passenger  miles  do  not  In 
proceeding  year  exceed  30  percentum  of 
total  revenue-passenger  miles  for  the 
United  States. 

(b)  If  the  parties  to  a  dispute  do  not  reach 
during  the  30  day  period  foUow- 

the  making  of  a  report  by  a  Board  ap- 
■  under  section  10,  the  carrier  or  car- 
lo the  dispute  may  make  changes  In 
and  conditions  of  employment  effec- 
wlthout  agreement,  provided  that  such 
were  originally  proposed  In  accord- 
with  section  6  of  this  Act  by  such  car- 
or  carriers. 

(c)  Whenever   a   selective   strike   occurs 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  It  shall 

unlawful  for  any  carrier  to  lock  out  any 
or  class  of  Its  employees,  or  any  segment 
my  such  craft  or  class,  or  In  any  manner 
diminish    Its    transportation    service    In 
of  any  dispute  subject  to  this 
Ion    unless    such    carrier    is    caused    to 
such  service  by  a  strike  of  all  or 
portion  of  Its  employees;  and  then  only 
J  lermltted  by  applicable  agreements  and  In 
with  the  notice  and  other  pro- 
visions of  such  agreement. 

(d)  In  any  dispute  subject  to  the  pro- 
vislpn  of  this  section,  any  agreements  affect- 
rates  of  pay,  rules,  or  working  condl- 

between  the  employees  or  their  repre- 
and  any  carriers  which  have  been 
under  this  section  shall  be  Immedl- 
y  offered  Jointly,  without  change,  to  all 
who  have  been  Jointly  or  concur- 
ren|Jy  Involved  In  the  previous  handling  of 
dispute  under  this  Act.  If  all  such  car- 
do  not,  within  ten  days  after  such  offer, 
accept    such     agreements     without 
the  agreements  shall  be  then  offered, 
vldually,   to   each   such    carrier.    If   any 
carrier  does  not,  within  ten  dasrs  after 
ha^jlng  received  such  Individual  offer.  Indi- 
vidually   accept    such    agreements    without 
,  the  employees  affected  by  the  dispute 
selectively  strike  such  carrier,  subject  to 
limitations  specified  In  subsection  (a)  of 
section. 

\TC.  12(a)  Whenever,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
of  the  United  States,  a  threatened 
ictual  work  stoppage.  If  permitted  to  oc- 
or  to  continue,  will 
11)  Imperil  the  national  health  or  safety; 
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\2)   Interrupt  Interstate  commerce  so  as 
(  eprlve  any  section  of  the  country  of  es- 
sen  ;lal  transportation  service  to  an  extent 
beypnd  that  permitted  by  section  11(a);  he 
direct  the  Attorney  General  to  petition 
district  court  of  the  United  States  hav- 
Jurlsdlctlon  of  the  parties  to  enjoin  such 
stoppage  or  the  continuation  thereof. 

b)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  petition  under 
section  12(a),  the  district  court  shall  have 
Jur  Bdlctlon  to  grant  such  Injunctive  relief  or 
teigporary  restraining  order  as  It  deems  Just 

proper  subject  to  the  limitations  set 
fonfa  In  section  11(a),  and  to  make  such 
oth  tr  orders  as  may  be  appropriate. 

c)  In  any  proceeding  brought  under  this 
secljlon,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  23, 

entitled,  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Judicial 
Co^  and  to  define  and  limit  the  Jurlsdlc- 

of  courts  sitting  In  equity,  and  for 
othfcr  purposes,"  shall  not  be  applicable. 


"(d)  The  order  or  orders  of  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  appro- 
priate United  States  Court  of  Appeals  and 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  writ  of  certlorEirl  or  certification  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

"Sec.  13(a)  Upon  Issuance  of  an  order  by  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States  enjoining 
a  work  stoppage  under  section  12,  the  Presi- 
dent may  Issue  an  executive  order  for  the 
United  States  to  take  possession  of  and  op- 
erate, In  whole  or  In  part,  any  carrier  In- 
volved In  the  dispute  in  question,  and  pre- 
scribing the  operating  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  the  parties  thereafter  and  any 
other  actions  which  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  Nation  or  that  substantial 
part  of  the  population  or  territory  thereof 
which  Is  relevant  to  such  labor  dispute.  Such 
executive  order  shall  be  In  effect  for  the 
shortest  period  of  time  consistent  with  the 
emergency  and  a  resolution  of  the  dispute, 
and  shall  ( 1 )  provide  for  the  maintenance  or 
resumption  of  operations  and  service  essen- 
tial to  the  national  or  regional  health  and 
safety,  (2)  encourage  resolution  of  the  dis- 
pute through  collective  bargaining,  (3)  en- 
courage and  preserve  future  collective  bar- 
gaining with  Industry  affected,  and  (4).  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  meeting  the  emer- 
gency, avoid  undue  interference  with  the 
rights  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  Such 
executive  order  shall  be  Immediately  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

"(b)  During  any  period  of  government  op- 
eration of  the  carrier  under  this  section,  the 
profits  realized  (by  said  carrier)  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  placed  In  a  Labor- 
Management  Trust  fund  and  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  only  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  penalty  Imposed  upon  the  unions 
directly  Involved  In  the  strike  with  the  In- 
dustry shall  be  the  loss  of  the  right  to  retro- 
activity in  pay  and  benefits  for  that  period 
of  operation  Invoked  under  subsection  "( a ) . 

"(d)  Upon  the  Issuance  of  an  order  by  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States  enjoining 
a  work  stoppage  under  section  12.  no  changes 
shall  be  made  by  the  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy In  the  conditions  out  of  which  the 
dispute  arose,  except  by  agreement,  until  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  this  section  have  been 
completed. 

"(e)  Upon  Issuance  o^Jiie  order  of  the  dis- 
trict court  under  section  12,  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  shall  Immediately  resume  collec- 
tive bargaining.  The  National  Mediation 
Board  shall  give  all  reasonable  assistance  to 
the  parties  and  shall  continue  mediatory  ac- 
tion directed  toward  promoting  a  complete 
and  final  voluntary  agreement. 

"(f)  When  a  voluntary  agreement  is 
reached,  it  shall  be  filed  wfth  the  President 
and  the  district  court  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  parties  under  section  12.  The  court  shall 
forthwith  Issue  an  order  dissolving  any  out- 
standing Injunction  or  restraining  order  and 
order  such  other  affirmative  action  as  may 
be  appropriate.  The  President  shall  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary  to  return  pos- 
session and  operation  of  any  carrier  taken 
under  section  13.  to  that  carrier. 

"(g)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  right  of  any  employee  to 
resign  from  his  position  of  employment." 

SEcnoN'-BT-SECTroN  Analysis  or  Senator 
Stafford's  Amendment  to  the  Railway 
Labor  Act 

Section  11  (a)  Permits  a  selective  strike 
after  procedures  and  time  limitations  of  sec- 
tion 10  have  been  exhausted.  Places  a  cap 
on  the  selective  strike  of  30  To  of  revenue- 
ton  miles  If  more  than  one  line  is  struck  in 
a  region.  Allow  the  striking  of  one  line  In 
each  region   regardless   of   the   revenue-ton 


mile  cap.  Airlines  are  subject  to  the  80% 
cap  for  U.S.  revenue  passenger  miles. 

(b)  Permits  unilateral  changes  In  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  by  carriers 
after  procedures  and  time  limitations  of 
Section  10  have  been  exhausted,  provided 
such  changes  were  Initially  proposed  by  car- 
riers through  proper  section  6  notices. 

(c)  Prohibits  carriers  from  locking  out  as 
a  result  of  a  selective  strike  unless  the  par- 
ticular carrier  Is  struck  In  whole  or  In  part. 

Section  12  (a)  Authorizes  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  seek  injunctive  relief  In  federal  dis- 
trict court  If  the  President  concludes  that 
national  health  and  safety  Is  Imperiled  or 
that  permlssable  limits  of  selective  strike 
have  been  exceeded. 

(b)  Authorizes  district  courts  to  prevent 
or  halt  a  strike  by  Injunction  upon  appro- 
priate findings. 

(c)  Makes  Norrls-LaGuardla  Antl-strlke 
Injunction  legislation  Inapplicable  to  this 
section. 

(d)  Order  of  the  District  Court  is  subject 
to  review  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  Su- 
preme Court. 

Section  13  (a)  Upon  Issuance  of  the  Court 
order  the  President  may  Issue  an  executive 
order  for  the  United  States  to  seize  and  op- 
erate the  cjtrrler  In  whole  or  part  for  the 
shortest  period  of  time  consistent  with  the 
emergency.  The  order  must  be  transmitted 
to  Congress. 

(b)  Profits  realized  by  the  carriers  during 
the  period  of  government  control  will  be 
transferred  to  a  Labor  Maangement  Trust 
FMnd  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  U.S. 

(c)  Unions  directly  involved  In  the  dispute 
lose  right  to  retroactivity  of  pay  and  bene- 
fits for  that  period  of  operation. 

(d)  Status  quo  reserves  diurlng  the  section 
13  procedures. 

(e)  Duty  to  continue  collective  bargain- 
ing with  reasonable  assistance  provided  by 
the  National  Mediation  Board. 

(f)  Where  a  voluntary  agreement  is  reached 
It  is  filed  with  the  President  and  the  district 
court  which  takes  appropriate  action  to  dis- 
solve proceedings  taken  under  sections  12  & 
13. 

(g)  Law  does  not  prohibit  any  employee 
from  i%slgnlng  during  a  period  of  govern- 
ment operation. 

SuMMAET  OF  Senator  Stafford's  Emergenct 
Labor  Disputes  Bill 

Coverage:  Labor  disputes  in  the  railroad 
and  airline  industries. 

Provisions:  After  the  parties  have  ex- 
hausted all  dispute-settlement  procedures 
under  the  Railway  Lalror  Act  without  reach- 
ing agreement,  the  employees  may  selectively 
strike  any  of  the  carriers  Involved  in  the  dis- 
pute without  concurrently  striking  all  other 
carriers  similarly  Involved.  A  "selective  strike" 
in  the  railroad  industry  Is  defined  as  (a)  one 
Involving  not  more  than  one  carrier  operat- 
ing in  each  of  the  eastern,  western,  and 
southwestern  regions,  or  (b)  a  strike  of  two 
or  more  carriers  or  groups  of  carriers  operat- 
ing in  a  system  in  any  one  of  such  regions  If 
the  aggregate  revenue  ton-miles  transported 
during  the  preceding  year  by  the  struck  car- 
riers In  any  such  region  represents  not  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  total  revenue  ton- 
miles  transported  by  all  carriers  in  that 
region.  Conditions  of  the  strike  and  manage- 
ment changes  in  operating  procedures  must 
conform  to  original  section  6  notices  served 
by  the  carriers  at  the  start  of  the  bsu-galnlng 
process.  A  selective  strike  In  the  airline  In- 
dustry is  defined  as  a  strike  of  two  or  more 
carriers  whose  total  revenue  passenger  miles 
in  the  preceding  year  did  not  exceed  30  per- 
cent of  the  national  total. 

Any  agreement  reached  as  a  result  of  a 
selective  strike  must  be  offered  by  the  union 
to  all  other  carriers  which  have  been  Jointly 
or  concurrently  involved  In  the  previous  han- 
dling of  the  dispute. 

Carriers  which  are  not  struck  are  pro- 
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hlblted  from  locking  out  their  employees. 
Carriers  may,  however,  at  any  time  after  30 
days  followmg  an  emergency  board  report, 
put  into  effect  any  changes  in  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  which  were  previously 
proposed  by  the  carrier  In  accordance  with 
section  6  of  the  RLA. 

Whenever  the  President  believes  that  a 
work  stoppage  (1)  will  Imperil  the  national 
health  or  safety,  or  will  (2)  deprive  any  sec- 
tion of  the  country  of  essential  transporta- 
tion service  to  an  extent  beyond  that  per- 
mitted by  the  selective  strike  provisions  of 
the  bill,  he  may  direct  the  Attorney-General 
to  seek  a  court  injunction  against  such  work 
stoppage.  Upon  obtaining  such  injunction, 
the  President  may  Issue  an  executive  order 
for  the  United  States  to  take  possession  and 
operate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  carrier  In- 
volved In  the  dispute.  Such  executive  order 
shall  provide  for  service  which  Is  essential 
to  the  national  or  regional  health  and  safety, 
encourage  resolution  of  the  dispute  through 
collective  bargaming,  encourage  and  preserve 
future  collective  bargaining  with  the  Indus- 
try, and  to  the  extent  consistent  with  meet- 
ing the  emergency,  avoid  undue  interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  parties.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  government  operation,  which  shall  end 
when  voluntary  settlement  is  reached,  any 
profits  realized  by  the  carrier  shall  be  placed 
In  a  Labor-Management  Trust  Fund  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  and  the 
unions  directly  tovolved  In  the  strike  shall 
lose  the  right  to  retroactivity  In  pay  and 
benefits  for  the  period  of  government  opera- 
tion. During  such  period  of  government 
operation,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment shall  be  those  which  applied  prior 
to  the  dispute. 


By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

S.  866.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cemetery  In  the 
State  pf  Vermont.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a 
national  cemetery  in  my  State  of  Ver- 
mont. 

I  am  distressed  to  note  that  more  than 
one-half  of  our  national  cemeteries  are 
now  listed  as  inactive  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army.  The  Department  of  the 
Army  informs  me  that  this  trend  will 
continue  and  that  there  will  soon  be  little 
or  no  space  available  for  our  Nation  to 
accord  one  final  honor  to  those  who  have 
served  our  Nation  well. 

Not  only  Is  our  national  cemetery  sys- 
tem short  of  space  but  it  is  also  geo- 
graphically inequitable  since  the  devel- 
opment of  the  national  cemetery  system 
has  never  had  a  master  plan.  Of  partic- 
ular concern  to  me  Is  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  national  cemetery  located  in  the  six 
New  England  States. 

The  nearest  national  cemetery  for 
burial  of  a  New  England  veteran  is  in 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.Y.  Not  only 
is  the  distance  too  great  for  most  New 
Englanders,  but  the  Department  of  the 
Army  informs  me  that  space  in  the 
Farmingdale  Cemetery  is  expected  to  run 
out  in  approximately  1978  and  the  ceme- 
tery will  be  placed  on  the  inactive  list. 

The  shortage  of  space  and  the  inequi- 
table distribution  of  our  national  ceme- 
teries make  action  by  this  Congress  ur- 
gent to  tissist  in  the  wishes  of  those  vet- 
erans who  wish  to  be  buried  in  a  national 
cemetery. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  866 

Be  it  ermcted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  (1)  establish  a  national  ceme- 
tery In  the  State  of  Vermont  at  such  loca- 
tion as  he  determtaes  most  appropriate, 
and  (2)  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate 
local  officials  of  the  site  selected,  acquire  by 
donation,  purchase,  condemnation,  or  other- 
wise, such  land  as  may  be  required  for  the 
establishment  of  such  cemetery. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  provide  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  national  cemetery 
established  under  authority  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
S.  867.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  to  prohibit  dis- 
crimination by  creditors  on  the  basis  of 
sex  or  marital  status  in  connection  with 
any  extension  of  credit.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

ELIMINATION    OF    DISCRIMINATION    AGAINST 
WOMEN    IN    EXTENDING    CREDIT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  end  the 
outrageous  practice  of  discriminating 
against  women  in  credit  transactions.  We 
cannot  tolerate  this  blatant  injustice 
which  can  adversely  affect  over  half  of 
this  Nation's  citizens. 

We  are  all  aware  that  the  American 
economy  has  undergone  tremendous 
growth  since  World  War  II.  One  aspect 
of  this  growth  has  been  the  very  great 
expansion  of  the  consumer  credit  indus- 
try. In  1945,  the  total  amount  of  con- 
sumer credit  outstanding  was  only  $2.4 
billion.  Today  this  figure  has  risen  to 
over  $121  billion.  In  today's  economy, 
credit  is  essential.  It  allows  people  to 
spend  as  they  prefer,  to  meet  unforeseen 
emergencies,  and  to  invest  in  consumer 
durables  such  as  cars  and  refrigerators. 

Credit  augments  the  amount  of  satis- 
faction that  people  can  obtsiln  from  a 
given  income.  Thus,  to  deny  credit  for 
reasons  other  than  p.bility  and  willing- 
ness to  pay  condemns  those  who  have 
been  imjustly  denied  credit  to  a  lower 
standard  of  living.  This  is  precisely  what 
has  been  happening  to  American  women 
according  to  hearings  held  last  May  be- 
fore the  National  Commission  on  Con- 
sumer Finance. 

Much  of  this  discrimination  is  an  in- 
direct result  of  discrimination  against 
women  in  other  areas.  Income  is  the 
major  determinant  of  how  much,  if  ennf, 
credit  an  individual  receives.  As  a  re- 
sult of  discrimination  in  salary  levels, 
women,  on  the  average,  receive  only  $3 
for  every  $5  that  a  man  in  a  similar 
position  receives.  Thus,  even  If  credit 
standards  were  applied  equally,  women 
could  well  qualify  for  less  credit  because 
of  salary  discrimination. 

However,  the  credit  standards  are  also 
a  part  of  the  institutionalized  discrimi- 
nation which  women  receive.  They  are 
specifically  subjected  to  a  wide  variety 
of  practices   used   in   extending  credit 


which  directly  discriminate  against 
them  on  the  basis  of  sex  and  marital 
status.  Most  of  those  practices  are  based 
on  outmoded  assumptions  about  the 
status  and  role  of  women  in  society. 

Among  the  practices  which  women 
find  objectionable  is  the  insistence  that 
a  woman's  credit  depends  on  that  of  her 
husband.  Thus,  many  retailers  and 
credit  card  companies  refuse  to  issue 
credit  cards  in  a  woman's  name.  This 
frequently  leads  to  absurd  situations. 

For  example,  an  elderly  widow  re- 
cently complained  that  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  she  was  unable  to 
change  the  charge  accounts  to  her  name. 
Six  years  after  his  death  these  accounts 
are  still  in  his  name.  Many  retailers 
automatically  close  a  single  woman's 
charge  account  when  she  marries  and  re- 
quests that  they  change  her  accounts  to 
her  married  name.  A  married  woman, 
an  NBC  newscaster  in  Chicago,  found  a 
charge  account  she  had  had  for  years  as 
a  single  woman  closed  when  she  notified 
the  store  she  had  married  and  wanted 
a  card  issued  in  her  married  name. 
Other  stores  insisted  she  fill  out  new  ap- 
plications with  financial  information 
about  her  husband.  She  had  the  same 
job,  the  same  salary,  and  the  same  credit 
rating.  All  that  had  changed  was  her 
name.  Yet  the  Chicago  stores  ignored 
her  past  history  of  having  an  excellent 
credit  rating.  In  their  eyes  she  had  sim- 
ply ceased  to  exist. 

Working  married  women  who  are  sup- 
porting an  unemployed  husband— for 
example,  a  student — find  that  their  sta- 
tus is  very  different  from  that  of  a  man 
supporting  a  nonworklng  wife.  The  St. 
Paul  Human  Rights  Department  sent  a 
man  and  a  woman  separately  to  23  area 
banks  to  borrow  $600  for  a  used  car. 
Each  was  earning  $12,000;  each  was  the 
sole  support  of  a  family;  their  financial 
and  personal  qualifications  were  almost 
identical.  About  half  the  banks  applied 
more  stringent  standards  to  the  woman; 
they  required  her  to  obtain  her  husband's 
cosignature  while  waving  the  same  re- 
quirement for  the  man. 

The  requirement  of  a  cosigner  for 
women  borrowers  has  been  particularly 
irksome  to  women,  particularly  since  it  is 
most  frequently  ignored  for  men.  Estelle 
G.  An  tell,  a  Federal  employee  in  Dallas 
with  an  annual  income  of  $20,000,  flies 
at  least  100,000  miles  a  year.  Anticipating 
no  difficulty,  Mrs.  Antell  applied  for  a 
credit  card  from  Continental  Air  Lines. 
Instead  of  the  credit  card  she  received 
a  letter  from  Continental  Air  Lines  re- 
questing her  husband's  signature.  She 
called  them  back  and  asked  to  know  how 
many  men  in  her  wage  bracket  they  re- 
quired to  have  a  wife's  signature.  She 
never  got  her  credit  card. 

Similarly  many  companies  freely  allow 
husbands  to  speak  for  the  wife  in  finan- 
cial transactions  but  do  not  extend  the 
same  privilege  to  the  wife.  One  woman 
discovered  that  her  husband  had  opened 
an  account  in  "her"  name  at  a  brokerage 
firm  and  w£is  actively  trading  on  it.  The 
firm  had  never  consulted  her  and  ignored 
her  demand  that  they  indicate  on  their 
records  that  she  did  no  business  with 
them. 

Another  difficulty  which  women  en- 
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c(  unter  are  outmoded  rules  of  thumb 
w  lere  the  salary  of  a  working  wife  is 
ei  iier  not  counted  at  all  or  only  a  por- 
tion counted.  These  rules  prevent  many 
yc  ung  families  from  buying  homes  which 
ttey  are  well  able  to  afford  if  both  sal- 
aipes  are  coimted.  Moreover,  they  fly  in 
face  of  reality.  The  American  woman 
no  longer  a  temporary  worker.  Today 
nearly  43  percent  of  the  female  popula- 
works.  and  more  than  40  percent 
married  women  living  with  their  hus- 
bands are  employed. 
In  1970,  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
ter  group  who  had  children  under  6 
worked,  as  compared  with  12  percent  in 
.  Young  couples  are  waiting  longer 
start  their  families.  The  birth  rate  has 
dropping.  Yet  banks  and  other  lend- 
continue  to  ignore  these  trends.  The 
insulting  invasion  of  privacy  of  all 
the  practice  of  some  mortgage  lenders 
requesting  that  a  married  woman  ob- 
a  doctor's  certificate  that  she  is 
either  using  accepted  methods  of  contra- 
ception or  is  unable  to  bear  children.  Yet 
practices  continue  despite  the  fact 
there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that, 
w|ien  or  if  a  married  woman  quits  work- 
to  have  a  child,  the  family  will  de- 
on  its  mortgage. 
Furthermore,  available  findings  indi- 
that  the  significant  determinant — of 
quality  risk — in  mortgage  loans  is 
the  payment-to-income  ratio  but  the 
-to-value  ratio.  In  fact,  the  pay- 
m^nt-to-income  ratio  can  fluctuate  with- 
a  reasonable  range  without  affecting 
at  all.  That  is,  the  mortgage  loan  of 
average  family  Is  not  likely  to  be  en- 
by  the  loss  of  the  wife's  income. 
Single  and  divorced  women  also  have 
Teat  deal  of  difficulty,  particularly  the 
ter.  Divorcees  are  the  victims  of  a 
vicious  circle."  They  have  no  credit  rat- 
and  cannot  get  credit  since  all  ac- 
coiints  were  in  the  husband's  name  dur- 
marriage,  a  predicament  caused 
ely  by  the  creditor's  refusal  to  grant 
or  idlt  in  her  name  in  the  first  place. 
M^ny  companies  do  not  count  child  sup- 
and  alimony  as  Income.  Thus,  one 
w<)man  with  an  annual  income  of  $14,000 
alimony  and  child  support,  an  "excel- 
credlt  rating,  and  an  S80,000  house, 
wis  turned  down  for  a  Sears  &  Roebuck 
chEU-ge  account  solely  because  her  only 
in  ;ome  was  child  support  and  alimony. 
Ml  of  these  difficulties  are  based  upon 
assimiption  that  women — single,  mar- 
ried, separated,  divorced,  or  widowed — 
ar !  poor  credit  risks.  Yet  when  the  Na- 
ti(  nal  Commission  on  Consumer  Finance 
he  id  hearings  on  the  subject  in  May  of 
la  t  year,  the  Commission  heard  no  testi- 
m  »ny  that  would  or  could  support  such  a 
clilm.  No  one  even  tried  to  present  the 
ca  je.  To  the  contrary,  the  only  available 
re  evant  study — a  1941  study  on  consumer 
fli  ance  done  by  David  Durant — found 
th  it  women  were  better  credit  risks  than 
m  ;n. 

rhus  the  assumption  that  women  are 
pc  or  credit  risks  is  false.  We  have  already 
se  tn  that  the  assumption  that  women 
ar;  temporary  workers  is  false.  The  as- 
sunptions  that  women  are  Irresponsible 
ar  d  cannot  control  their  own  finances  is 
infulting  and  also  contrary  to  the  facts, 
the  assimiptions  which  justify  the 
injustice   of   credit   discrimination    are 
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false.  Women  represent  53  percent  of  the 
population  and  are  responsible  for  most 
consumer  spending  decisions.  The  evi- 
dence indicating  credit  discrimination  is 
overwhelming.  The  equity  of  credit  dis- 
crimination, like  other  forms  of  discrim- 
ination against  women,  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  Equal  Credit  Oppor- 
tunity Act  to  end  the  practice  of  using 
sex  or  marital  status  as  a  basis  for  the  de- 
nial of  credit.  This  legislation  will  pro- 
hibit a  creditor  from  discriminating 
against  any  person  on  the  basis  of  sex  or 
marital  status  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
proval or  denial  of  any  extension  of 
credit.  If  a  creditor  violates  this  provi- 
sion, that  creditor  would  be  liable  to  an 
individual  in  the  amount  of  credit  ap- 
plied for  up  to  $1,000.  In  the  event  of  a 
class  action,  a  creditor  would  be  liable 
for  at  least  $50,000  for  violating  the  Equal 
Credit  Opportunity  Act. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  supervisory 
agencies  will  have  authority  to  issue 
guidelines  and  regulations  in  this  regard 
as  well  as  to  enforce  provisions  of  this 
act,  including  the  power  to  issue  cease 
and  desist  orders  in  most  cases.  Finally, 
this  legislation  will  incorporate  the  crim- 
inal provisions  of  the  truth-in-lending 
legislation.  Anyone  who  willfully  and 
knowingly  violates  this  provision  is  sub- 
ject to  a  $5,000  fine  and  up  to  1-year  im- 
prisonment. 

The  practice  I  have  described  is  too 
widespread  and  totally  unjustified.  It 
must  be  stopped.  I  am  urging  prompt  ac- 
tion on  this  legislation  so  that  we  may 
end  the  absurd  system  which  subjects 
women  to  these  demeaning  standards. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 

S.  868.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  to  a  married  couple  on 
the  basis  of  their  combined  earnings 
record  where  that  method  of  computa- 
tion produces  a  higher  combined  bene- 
fit: and 

S.  869.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1972  to  provide 
for  recomputation  of  benefits  under  title 
n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  the  case 
of  certain  individuals.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

RETOKK  or  DISCRIMINATORY  PROVISIONS  IN  THZ 
SOCIAL    SECURITY    SYSTXM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  designed  to 
remedy  two  of  the  most  glaring  cases  of 
discrimination  in  our  social  security  sys- 
tem. 

First,  couples  with  working  wives  must 
be  treated  equitably;  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  receive  benefits  based  on  their 
combined  earnings.  Second,  men  who 
have  had  age  65  used  as  the  computation 
point  for  benefits  should  have  tiie  same 
advantage  as  women.  They  should  have 
their  benefits  recomputed  using  age  62 
as  the  computation  point.  I  realize  this 
will  be  the  case  in  1975  under  present 
law,  but  we  should  also  end  this  dis- 
crimination against  the  men  who  are  al- 
ready retired. 

COMPUTATION    OF   SOCIAL    SECURITY    BENEFITS 
BASED    ON    COMBINED    EARNINGS 

My  first  bill  will  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment  of 
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benefits  to  a  married  couple  on  their  com- 
bined earnings  record  where  that  method 
of  computation  will  permit  payment  of  a 
higher  benefit  level. 

Under  present  law,  a  wife  who  is  at 
least  65  years  old  is  entitled  to  receive 
social  security  benefits  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  her  husband's  primary  amount 
whether  or  not  she  has  ever  worked. 
This  is  true  even  though  the  wife  never 
worked  under  covered  social  security  em- 
ployment. 

In  the  case  of  a  working  wife,  she  may 
elect  to  receive  benefits  based  upon  her 
own  earnings  record  or  50  percent  of  the 
primary  amount  received  by  her  hus- 
band, whichever  method  produces  the 
higher  payments.  This  may  sound  gen- 
erous. But,  there  are  still  instances  where 
a  couple  with  a  working  wife  may  receive 
lower  social  security  benefits  than  a  fam- 
ily where  only  the  husband  worked,  even 
though  both  couples  had  identical  total 
earnings. 

As  an  example  of  the  unfairness  under 
present  law,  consider  the  benefit  levels 
of  two  family  units  with  average  vearly 
earnings  of  $6,000.  In  the  first  case,  the 
entire  income  is  earned  by  the  husband. 
This  family  would  receive  $404.60  in  total 
monthly  social  security  benefits.  The 
husband  would  be  entitled  to  $269.70 
based  on  his  earnings  record,  and  the 
wife  would  receive  $134.90 — 50  percent 
of  the  husband's  benefits. 

The  second  family  also  has  $6,000  av- 
erage annual  earnings,  but  $4,000  is  de- 
rived from  the  husband  and  $2,000  from 
the  wife.  In  this  case  the  husband  would 
be  entitled  to  $205.80  in  monthly  bene- 
fits and  the  wife  $141.60,  for  a  total  of 
$347.40.  However,  In  this  particular  ex- 
ample the  couple  with  the  working  wife 
would  receive  $57.20  less  per  month  than 
the  family  where  only  the  husband 
worked.  Yet,  both  couples  had  Identical 
average  earnings  and  contributed  the 
same  amoimt  in  social  security  taxes. 

The  bill  that  I  introduce  today  would 
help  to  correct  this  long-standing  in- 
equity for  families  with  working  wives. 
In  such  cases,  imder  my  proposal,  the 
husband  and  wife  could  elect  to  combine 
their  earnings,  with  each  spouse  receiv- 
ing an  amoimt  equal  to  75  percent  of 
the  benefits  based  upwn  their  combined 
earnings. 

In  the  example  I  gave  where  the  hus- 
band earns  $4,000  and  the  wife  $2,000  in 
average  annual  earnings,  my  formula 
provides  a  much  fairer  benefit.  That  cou- 
ple would  receive  $404.60  in  monthly 
benefits  rather  than  the  $347.40  which 
they  now  receive.  The  family  with  a 
working  wife  would  have  the  additional 
$57.20  each  month  toward  an  adequate 
income  standard. 

The  reasons  for  making  this  change 
are  compelling.  First,  fundamental  fair- 
ness demands  that  couples  with  identical 
earnings  records  and  contributions  to 
the  social  security  system  should  receive 
the  same  amount  in  benefits.  Moreover, 
the  existing  formula  works  a  hardship 
on  low  or  moderate-income  families  In 
which  the  standard  of  living  has  been 
based  on  two  incomes. 

In  addition,  the  existing  inequity  is 
not  a  transitional  problem.  Today  40 
percent  of  married  women  work,  com- 
pared with  only  24  percent  in  the  United 
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States  in  1940.  And  these  figures  are 
projected  to  increase  with  more  and 
more  women  joining  the  labor  force.  Un- 
less remedial  action  is  taken  soon,  more 
elderly  couples  will  be  affected  by  this 
inequity. 

AGE    62    COMPTTTATION    FOR    MEN 

My  second  bill  will  end  the  discrim- 
inatory age  65  computation  for  men  who 
are  already  retired.  Under  previous  law, 
benefits  and  eligibility  requirements  were 
based  on  up  to  age  65  for  men  but  only 
up  to  age  62  for  women.  This  disparity 
in  the  treatment  of  men  and  wwnen  un- 
der the  social  security  program  often  re- 
sulted in  significantly  lower  benefits  for 
men  than  are  provided  for  women,  even 
though  earnings  have  been  the  same  in 
both  cases.  This  inequity  was  not  allowed 
to  continue  in  our  social  security  pro- 
gram because  of  corrective  legislation 
Congress  took  last  year. 

Under  the  new  law,  the  same  rules  will 
apply  to  men  as  now  apply  to  women. 
Beginning  in  1973  men  who  reach  age 
62  would  have  a  1  year  reduction  in  the 
number  of  years  used  in  computing  their 
benefits;  men  who  reach  age  62  in  1974 
would  receive  a  2  year  reduction.  But 
only  men  reaching  age  62  in  or  after 
1975  would  have  their  social  security 
benefits  figures  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
as  women. 

I  believe  that  this  revised  computation 
should  be  provided  for  men  already  over 
age  62,  as  well  as  those  reaching  age  62 
in  the  future.  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  result. 

Under  present  law,  men  forced  to  re- 
tire before  age  65  will  suffer  a  double 
reduction  until  1975 — their  average 
earnings — and  consequently  their  bene- 
fit amounts — are  reduced  because  years 
in  which  they  had  no  earnings  or  low 
earnings  must  be  included  in  the  com- 
putation of  the  average,  and  in  addition, 
the  benefits  based  on  those  earnings  are 
then  reduced  to  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  they  will  be  paid  over  a  longer 
period  than  If  they  began  at  age  65. 

This  means,  for  example,  that  a  man 
reaching  age  62  and  retiring  this  year 
with  median  earnings  will,  taking  Into 
account  the  recent  20  percent  Increase, 
get  a  social  security  benefit  of  $176.40 — 
$5.90  less  than  the  benefit  of  $182.30 
payable  to  a  woman  retiring  this  year 
with  the  same  earnings.  While  this  dif- 
ference may  not  seem  great  at  first,  it  is 
a  difference  of  almost  $72  a  year  and  a 
difference  between  being  Just  below  the 
1973  poverty  level — $180  per  month — and 
just  above  it.  At  this  Income  level,  $5  or 
$6  a  month  can  make  a  big  difference. 

In  its  discriminatory  and  unfavorable 
treatment  of  men,  the  social  security 
program  deprives  millions  of  men — for 
the  majority  of  whom  the  social  security 
benefit  represents  the  major  Income 
source — from  receiving  higher  benefits 
than  they  should  equitably  receive.  In 
addition  to  the  millions  of  retired  male 
workers  themselves  and  their  wives, 
there  are  all  of  the  survivors  of  men  who 
retired  after  age  62  who  are  adversely 
affected  by  the  111  treatment  afforded 
men  under  present  law  and  who  will  be 
helped  by  my  amendment.  By  appljang 
the  same  method  of  computation  to  both 
men  and  women,  this  Injustice  would  be 


eliminated  and  average  social  security 
benefits  for  individuals  would  be  sub- 
stantially increased — from  $165  for  an 
individual  and  $274  for  a  couple  under 
present  law  to  $170  for  an  individual  and 
$285  for  a  couple  under  the  revision. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  be- 
sides eliminating  a  glaring  element  of 
discrimination  from  the  social  security 
program,  the  change  I  propose  would 
mean  an  Increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits to  some  10.7  milUon  beneficiaries  now 
on  the  benefit  rolls  and  would  decrease 
assistance  costs  for  the  aged,  blind  and 
disabled  under  the  present  law  by  $500 
million.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  500.- 
000  people  will  be  taken  out  of  poverty 
by  this  change.  This  surely  is  a  goal  we 
can  all  agree  on. 

CONCLUSION 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
full  support  to  these  reforms.  There  can 
be  no  compromise  with  discriminatory 
provisions  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. To  deny  equality  of  treatment  for 
men  and  women  under  a  Federal  pro- 
gram is  unconscionable.  These  additional 
reforms  deserve  our  swift  enactment. 


ByMr.  EAGLETON: 

S.  870.  A  bill  entitled  the  "News 
Source  Protection  Act."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  the  News  Source  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1973.  This  bill  creates  an  ab- 
solute privilege  against  compulsory 
disclosure  by  newsmen  of  their  confiden- 
tial news  sources  or  of  information  given 
to  them  in  confidence.  The  News  Source 
Protection  Act  differs  in  several  respects 
from  other  "newsman's  privilege"  bills 
before  the  Senate,  and  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  list  of  bills 
which  will  be  discussed  at  hearings  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  next  week. 

This  bill  differs  from  other  bUls  that 
have  been  Introduced  in  three  principal 
ways.  First,  it  Includes  a  procedure  for 
determining  whether  privileged  informa- 
tion is  being  sought  before  a  subpena 
may  issue  against  a  newsman.  Second, 
it  distinguishes  between  testimony 
sought  for  presentation  in  court  at  an 
actual  trial  and  testimony  before  other 
forums,  such  as  grand  juries,  administra- 
tive agencies,  legislative  committees,  and 
the  like.  Third,  it  extends  to  both  Fed- 
eral and  State  subpenas. 

Although  legislation  of  this  kind  hsis 
been  popularized  as  "newsman's  privi- 
lege" legislation,  my  bill  emphatically  is 
not  special  Interest  legislation  for  the 
men  and  women  of  the  press  corps.  The 
privilege  against  compulsory  disclosure 
of  sources  and  confidential  information 
Is  not  so  much  a  privilege  for  the  press  as 
it  Is  a  privilege  for  the  public.  It  Is  a 
privilege  to  be  exercised  by  the  press  for 
the  p>eople. 

Of  course,  shield  legislation  would 
make  life  easier  for  journalists.  It  would 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  having  to 
choose  between  breaching  confidences  or 
going  to  jail.  And  it  would  make  it  easier 
to  get  the  information  that  "scoops"  are 
made  of.  But  these  are  Incidental  effects 
of  the  privilege.  Its  primary  purpose,  and 
the  reason  I  support  It,  Is  to  Insure  that 


the  public  receives  as  free  and  as  steady 
a  flow  of  information  and  ideas  as  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  some  informa- 
tion and  some  ideas  will  be  available  to 
the  people  only  from  sources  who  want 
to  remain  anonymous.  Why?  Perhaps 
they  fear  losing  their  jobs,  or  perhaps 
they  fear  physical  harm  at  the  hands 
of  those  whose  activities  are  being  in- 
vestigated. Whatever  the  reason,  these 
people  wUl  speak  openly  and  honestly  to 
reporters  only  if  they  can  be  honestly 
assured  that  their  identities  will  be  pro- 
tected while  their  information  is  being 
disseminated  to  the  public. 

As  it  becomes  apparent  that  journal- 
ists can  no  longer  make  promises  of  con- 
fidentiality, these  sources  will  dry  up. 
And  precisely  the  kind  of  storj-  that  the 
public  should  know — stories  about  cor- 
ruption, policies  of  extremist  groups,  how 
major  decisions  are  made  by  Govern- 
ment officials — will  no  longer  be  avail- 
able to  them. 

In  drafting  the  News  Source  Protec- 
tion Act  my  primary  concern  has  been 
how  best  to  Instill  confidence  in  potential 
news  sources  that  they  can  rely  on  a 
newsman's  promise  of  confidentiality. 
That  is  why  I  have  opted  for  an  absolute 
privilege  against  compulsory  disclosure 
of  news  sources  and  information  given 
in  confidence.  I  believe  that  sources  will 
not  be  reassured  by  a  privilege  riddled 
with  loopholes  and  vague  standards.  If 
they  cannot  be  sure,  they  will  be  silent. 

The  privilege  outlined  in  the  news 
source  protection  bill  protects,  first,  the 
identity  of  news  source:  second,  informa- 
tion which  would  reveal  the  identity  of 
news  sources:  and  third,  any  information 
given  in  confidence  where  divulging  it 
would  impair  the  newsman's  relations 
with  his  sources.  While  most  publicity 
has  focused  on  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting the  identity  of  news  sources, 
recent  cases  clearly  indicate  that  the 
scope  of  the  privilege  must  be  broader 
in  the  interests  of  a  free  flow  of  Informa- 
tion. In  both  the  Caldwell  and  Bridge 
cases,  for  example,  the  newsmen's  sources 
were  well  known,  but  the  grand  juries 
were  seeking  information  which  would 
have  impaired  or  destroyed  their  rela- 
tions with  these  and  other  potential 
sources.  The  ultimate  effect  would  have 
been  to  deprive  the  public  of  information 
it  was  entitled  to  have. 

Of  course  the  privilege  does  not  ex- 
tend to  information  coming  to  newsmen 
in  their  private  capacities.  The  News 
Source  Protection  Act  does  not  set  up 
a  privileged  class.  Newsmen  bear  the 
same  responsibihty  for  testifying  as 
other  citizens  where  they  have  informa- 
tion relating  to  a  legitimate  governmen- 
tal Inquiry  and  their  testimony  bears  no 
relation  to  their  work  as  newsmen.  In 
these  cases,  newsmen  may  be  called  be- 
fore any  governmental  forum  and  com- 
pelled to  testify  just  like  anyone  else. 

Nor  does  the  privilege  extend  to  infor- 
mation gathered  by  newsmen  in  the 
course  of  their  work  but  not  in  a  con- 
fidential setting — although  this  kind  of 
information  is  protected  against  'fl<;h- 
ing  expeditions."  A  photographer  taking 
pictures  at  a  street  demonstration  can- 
not argue  that  these  photographs  are 
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product  of  a  confidential  relation- 
shi^D  but  neither  should  this  work  pnxi- 
be  readily  available  investigative 
msiterial  for  any  grand  jury,  agency  or 
leg  islative  committee  that  wants  it. 
jhe  distinction  in  the  way  this  bill, 
News  Source  Protection  Act,  treats 
coilrts  of  record  and  other  governmental 
foijums — grand  juries,  legislative  com- 
advlsory  commissions,  execu- 
agencies,  and  the  like — Is  one  of  its 
que  features.  Proceedings  taking 
in  a  court  of  law  are  by  their  na- 
very  different  from  other  proceed- 
.  They  are  strictly  governed  by  rules 
evidence  that  preclude  the  launching 
a  ''fishing  expedition"  and  the  fact 
verdicts  rest  upon  cumulative  evi- 
makes  the  newsman's  testimony 
in  cases  where  only  he  has  the 
precise  piece  of  evidence  required  for  the 
pr4secution  or  the  defense  case.  Where 
testimony  would  not  infringe  upon 
Interests  being  protected  by  the 
free  flow  of  information  based 
source  reliance — he  should  testify. 
Irand  juries,  legislative  committees 
the  like  present  a  wholly  different 
There  are  no  evidentiary  pro- 
tecltions  in  these  foriuns;  the  possibility 
a  "fishing  expedition"  Is  wide  open. 
Moreover,  in  most  instances,  a  grand  jury 
establish  probable  cause  and  a  leg- 
islitlve  committee  can  adequately  ex- 
plcre  its  subject  without  the  newsman's 
pa  'ticlpatlon. 

'  Tieref  ore,  the  News  Source  Protection 
Ac  sanctions  compelling  testimony  from 
ne  vsmen  before  grand  juries  and  other 
foiums  only  when  the  testimony  sought 
do<s  not  relate  to  his  work  as  a  news- 
man. By  contrast,  the  newsman  may 
be  compelled  to  testify  In  an  ongoing 
cri  ninal  or  civil  trial  If  the  testimony  or 
do(  uments  sought  are  not  privileged  and 
ar«  material  to  a  legitimate  Inquiry,  and 
he  is  the  only  source  of  the  information 
SOI  ght.  And,  of  course,  the  newsman  may 
chitose  to  disclose  sources  voluntarily, 
reiardless  of  the  forum. 

J  mother  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Ne  vs  Source  Protection  Act  Is  Its  proce- 
du  -al  provisions,  which  will  go  a  long  way 
tox'ard  eliminating  the  use  of  the  sub- 
pei  la  as  a  weapon  of  harassment  against 
ne  ?smen — an  unfortunate  and  undenl- 
ab  e  phenomenon  of  recent  years.  The 
bll  demands  that  before  siny  subpena 
ms  y  Issue  against  a  newsman  a  hearing 
on  the  record — with  the  due  process 
rig  Its  of  notice,  an  opportimlty  for  the 
ne  reman  to  present  his  case,  and  judicial 
review  assured — must  be  held  before  a 
ju<  ge  or  chief  officer  of  the  issuing 
ag  sncy.  This  will  place  the  burden  on  the 
Oc  vemment  to  jmtify  a  subpena  by  a 
pr  or  showing  that  only  imprivlleged  In- 
foimatlon  Is  being  sought,  that  the  In- 
f 01  mation  does  not  relate  to  the  news- 
mi  n's  work,  or  in  the  case  of  subpenas 
foi  appearance  In  an  actual  trial,  that 
th  >  Information  sought  Is  material  to  the 
CO  itroversy  and  unavskilable  from  other 
so  irces. 

=1r.ally,  the  News  Source  Protection 
Ac  i  applies  to  both  Federal  and  State 
su  >penas.  No  source  will  be  reassured  by 
a  >romlse  that  his  Identity  will  be  pro- 
tei  ted  from  questions  asked  in  a  Federal 
f  o  lun  while  the  chance  remains  that 


similar  questions  will  emanate  from  a 
State  forum.  The  natural  result  of  fore- 
closing the  issuance  of  Federal  subpenas 
against  newsmen  will  be  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  subpenas  Issued  by  State 
and  local  authorities. 

I  do  not  claim  to  have  the  final  answer 
to  the  complex  problem  of  compelled 
testimony  by  newsmen.  As  a  former  pros- 
ecutor and  State  attorney  general,  I  do 
not  make  light  of  the  competing  demands 
of  a  free  press  and  effective  law  enforce- 
ment. But  I  believe  that  the  News  Source 
Protection  Act  is  a  proposal  worthy  of 
consideration  by  the  Congress  and,  par- 
ticularly, by  the  Constitutional  Rights 
Subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  together 
with  a  section-by-section  analysis  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  870 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
mav  be  cited  as  the  "News  Source  Protection 
Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  No  newsman  shall  be  compelled  pur- 
suant to  subpoena  or  other  legal  process 
Issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  Territory  to  give 
any  testimony  or  to  produce  any  document, 
paper,  recording,  film,  object  or  thing  that 
would  reveal  or  Impair  confidential  Eissocla- 
tlons,  relations,  sources  or  confidential  In- 
formation received,  developed  or  maintained 
by  him  or  by  any  other  newsman  In  the 
course  of  gathering,  compiling,  composing, 
reviewing,  editing,  publishing  or  disseminat- 
ing news  through  any  news  medium. 

Sec.  3.  No  subpoena  or  other  legal  process 
to  compel  the  testimony  of  a  newsman  or 
the  production  of  any  document,  paper,  re- 
cording, film,  object  or  thing  by  a  newsman 
shall  be  issued  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  Territory 
except  as  expressly  authorized  by  sections  4 
and  5  of  this  Act. 

Skc.  4.  (a)  A  court  of  record  may  issue 
a  subpoena  or  other  legal  process  to  compel 
the  testimony  of  a  newsman  or  the  produc- 
tion of  any  document,  paper,  recording,  film, 
object  or  thing  by  a  newsman  at  the  actual 
trial  at  a  civil  or  criminal  cause  before  the 
court. 

(b)  No  subpoena  or  legal  process  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  Issued  except  by  order  of  the  court  upon 
a  finding  either — 

(i)  that  the  testimony  or  production 
sought  to  be  compelled  relates  exclusively 
to  matters  unconnected  with  the  newsman's 
gathering,  compiling,  composing,  reviewing, 
editing,  publishing  or  disseminating  of  news 
through  any  news  medium:  or 

(ii)  that— 

<A)  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  the  newsman  has  Information  which 
is  (1)  not  privileged  under  section  2  of  this 
Act,  and  (2)  material  to  the  controversy 
before  the  court;  and 

(B)  there  is  a  factual  bctsis  for  the  claim 
of  the  party  to  the  controversy  to  which  the 
newsman's  information  relates;  and 

(C)  the  same  or  equivalent  information  Is 
not  avaUable  to  the  court  from  any  sovirce 
other  than  a  newsman. 

(c)  The  findings  defined  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  on  the  record 
after  hearing.  Adequate  notice  of  the  hear- 
ing and  opportunity  to  be  beard  shaU  be 
given  to  the  newsman. 

(d)  An  order  of  the  court  issuing  or  re- 
fvLsing  to   issue  a  subpoena  or  other  legal 


process  shall  be  an  appealable  order,  and 
shall  be  stayed  by  the  court  for  a  reasonable 
time  to  permit  appellate  review. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Other  than  as  authorized  by 
section  4  of  tills  Act,  a  subpoena  or  otl;er 
legal  process  to  compel  the  testimony  of  a 
newsman  or  the  production  of  any  document, 
paper,  recording,  film,  object,  or  thing  by  a  * 
newsman  may  be  issued  only  upon  a  finding 
that  the  testimony  or  production  sought  to 
be  compelled  relates  exclusively  to  matters 
unconnected  with  the  newsman's  gathering, 
compiling,  composing,  reviewing,  editing, 
publishing,  or  disseminating  of  news  through 
any  news  media. 

(b)  The  finding  defined  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  made — 

(I)  In  the  case  of  a  court,  a  grand  jury, 
or  any  officer  empowered  to  institute  or  bind 
over  upon  criminal  charges — by  a  Judge  of 
the  court; 

(ill)  in  the  case  of  a  legislative  body,  com- 
mittee, or  suijcommittee — by  the  cognizant 
body,  committee,  or  subcommittee; 

(ill)  in  the  case  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency — by  the  chief  ofBcer  of  the 
department  or  agency;    and 

(iv)  in  the  case  of  an  independent  com- 
mission, board  or  agency — by  the  comimiB- 
slon,  board  or  agency. 

(c)  The  finding  shall  be  made  on  the 
record  after  hearing.  Adequate  notice  of  the 
hearing  and  opportunity  to  be  beard  shall 
be  given  to  the  newsman. 

(d)  The  finding  shall  be  subject  to  Judi- 
cial review,  and  the  Issuance  of  the  sub- 
poena or  other  legal  prooesa  shall  be  stayed 
by  the  issuing  agency  for  a  reasonable  time 
to  permit  judicial  review. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter 
the  substantive  right*  or  liabUltles  of  any 
person  imder  the  law  of  defamation. 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  , 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  and  the  application  of  the  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  not  similarly  situ- 
ated or  to  other  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

Sec.  7.  The  following  terms  are  defined  for 
purposes  of  this  Act: 

(a)  "Newsman"  means  any  person  who  ia 
or  was  at  the  time  of  his  exposure  to  the 
Information  sought  by  subpoena  or  legal 
process  engaged  In  a  course  of  activity  whose 
primary  purpose  was  the  gathering,  c(»n- 
piling,  composing,  reviewing,  editing,  pub- 
lishing, or  disseminating  of  news  through  any 
news  medium. 

(b)  "News  mediimi"  means  any  newspaper, 
magazine,  radio,  or  television  broadcast  or 
other  medium  of  conmiunlcatlon  by  which 
information  is  disseminated  on  a  regular  or 
periodic  basis  to  the  general  public. 

(c)  "News"  means  any  communication  of 
Information  or  opinion  relating  to  events, 
situations,  or  ideas  of  public  concern  or  pub- 
lic Interest  or  which  affect  the  public 
welfare. 

Section-Bt-Section  Analysis 
Section  1  states  that  the  short  t.tle  of  this 
bill  is  "The  News  Source  Protection  BiU  of 
1973." 

Section  2  states  that  no  newsman  may  be 
compelled  ♦»  testify  before  any  federal  or 
state  body  as  to  certain  privileged  matters. 
The  privilege  covers  any  testimony  or  the  pro- 
duction of  any  thing  that  would  "reveal  or 
Impair  a  newsman's  confidential  relations 
and  to  any  Information  which  be  receives  in 
confidence  in  the  course  of  bis  work. 

Thus,  a  newsman's  sources  are  protected 
absolutely  against  forced  disclosure  of  their 
identities.  He  may  not  be  compelled  to  dis- 
close their  names  nor  may  be  be  forced  to 
produce  any  document  or  thing  which  would 
lead  to  such  disclosure.  Moreover,  where  the 
newsman's  source  is  known  but  the  content 
of  their  discussions  Is  sought,  the  privilege 
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protects  against  disclosure  of  this  Informa- 
tion given  in  confidence. 

The  privilege  does  not  extend  to  informa- 
tion received  In  the  course  of  a  newsman's 
work  but  not  in  the  context  of  a  confidential 
relationship. 

Section  3  prohibits  the  issuing  of  a  sub- 
poena against  a  newsman  by  any  federal  or 
state  body  except  as  provided  by  sections  4 
and  5. 

Section  4  sets  forth  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  federal  or  state  court  of  rec- 
ord may  issue  a  subpoena  to  compel  a  news- 
man's testimony  and/or  production  of  his 
files. 

Section  4(a)  Indicates  that  a  court  may 
Issue  a  subpoena  against  a  newsnuin  only 
where  his  testimony  or  production  of  his 
files  is  sought  at  an  actual  trial  of  a  civil  or 
criminal  cause. 

Section  4(b)  sets  forth  the  findings  which 
the  court  must  make  before  a  subpoena  may 
issue. 

The  Court  must  find  either  that  the  in- 
formation sought  "relates  exclusively  to  mat- 
ters unconnected  with"  the  newsman's  work 
or  that  the  Information  is  not  privileged  and 
Is  material  to  the  pending  litigation,  that 
there  Is  a  factual  basis  for  the  claim  to  which 
the  newsman's  Information  relates,  and  that 
this  Information  is  not  available  from  any 
other  source. 

Section  4(c)  provides  that  these  find  togs 
must  be  on  the  record  after  a  hearing  and 
that  the  newsman  must  be  given  adequate 
notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  at 
that  hearing. 

Section  4(d)  provides  for  interlocutory  ju- 
dicial review  of  a  court  order  Issuing  or  re- 
fusing to  issue  a  subpoena  against  a  news- 
man. 

Section  5  sets  forth  the  circumstances 
under  which  federal  and  state  bodies  other 
than  courts  may  Issue  a  subpoena  to  compel 
a  newsman'  testimony  or  production  of  bis 
files. 

Section  5(a)  states  that  a  subpoena  may 
Issue  to  compel  a  newsman's  testimony  or 
production  of  any  thing  by  a  newsman  only 
upon  a  findtog  that  the  Information  sought 
"relates  exclusively  to  matters  unconnected 
with"  the  newsman's  work.  Thus,  a  subpoena 
may  issue  against  an  individual  who  happens 
to  be  a  news  man  If  the  inquiry  does  not 
relate  to  his  work. 

Section  5(b)  outlines  the  procedure  by 
which  the  finding  that  Information  sought 
does  not  relate  to  the  newsman's  work  Is 
to  be  made. 

It  provides  that  this  finding  will  be  made 
(1)  by  a  Judge  where  the  toformatlon  Is 
sought  by  a  grand  Jviry  or  prosecutor,  (2) 
by  the  cognizant  body,  committee  or  sub- 
committee where  the  information  is  sought 
by  a  legislature,  legislative  or  subcommit- 
tee, (3)  by  the  chief  officer  where  the  In- 
formation is  sought  by  an  executive  depart- 
ment or  agency,  and  (4)  by  the  commission, 
bofird  or  agency  where  the  Information  Is 
sought  by  an  Independent  commission, 
board  or  agency. 

This  provision  Is  intended  to  insure  that 
responsibility  for  maktog  this  finding  is  not 
delegated  to  todlvidual  prosecutors,  legis- 
lative staff  members,  etc. 

Section  6(c)  states  that  the  finding  is 
to  be  made  on  the  record  after  heartog  and 
that  the  newsman  is  to  be  given  adequate 
notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

Section  5(d)  states  that  the  findtog  shall 
be  subject  to  judicial  review  and  that  the 
issuance  of  the  subpoena  is  to  be  stayed 
for  a  reasonable  time  for  that  purpose. 

Section  6  Includes  two  miscellaneous 
provisions. 

Section  6(a)  clarifies  that  this  legislation 
does  not  affect  a  newsman's  liability  under 
the  law  of  defamation.  He  may  still  be  sued 
for  slander  or  libel  and  the  privilege  defined 
herein  will  not  be  a  defense. 

Section  6(b)  provides  for  severance  if  parts 


of  this  legislation  or  its  application  to  any 
person  are  found  to  be  tovalld. 

Section  7  sets  forth  the  relevant  defini- 
tions. 

(a)  "Newsman"  is  defined  to  Include  any 
person  who  is  or  was  at  the  time  of  his 
exposure  to  the  Information  sought  engaged 
In  activity  whose  primary  purpose  was  the 
gathering,  compiling,  comp>o8tog,  reviewing, 
editing,  publlfihtog.  or  dlssemlnattog  of  news 
through  any  news  medium. 

(b)  "News  medium"  Is  defined  to  include 
any  newspaper,  magazine,  radio,  or  tele- 
vision broadcast  or  other  medium  of  com- 
munication by  which  information  Is  dis- 
seminated on  a  regular  or  periodic  basis  to 
the  general  public. 

(c)  "News"  means  any  communication  of 
information  or  optoion  relating  to  events, 
situations  or  Ideas  of  public  concern  or  pub- 
lic toterest  or  which  affect  the  public  welfare. 


By  Mr.   COTTON   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.    Griffin,    Mr.    Hart,    Mr. 
Mathias,     Mr.     Metcalf,     Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Scorr  of 
Pennsylvania,   and  Mr.  Thtir- 
mond)  : 
S.  871.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  correct  certain  inequities 
In  the  crediting  of  National  Guard  tech- 
nician service  in  connection  with  civil 
service  retirement,  ad  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil -Service. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  today  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
ScHWEiKKR),  and  the  Senators  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr. 
Pell),  the  Senators  from  Michigan  <Mr. 
Griffin  and  Mr.  Hart),  the  Senators 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias  and  Mr. 
Beall),  the  senior  Senator  from  Etela- 
ware  (Mr.  Roth),  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
the  junior  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Metcalf),  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  ,  and  the  jimior  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  ,  I  reintroduce 
a  bill  to  correct  certain  inequities  in  the 
crediting  of  National  Guard  technicians 
service  in  connection  with  civil  service  re- 
tirement. As  can  readily  be  seen  this  Is  a 
bipartisan  effort  of  Senators  from  all 
regions  of  the  Nation  to  correct  a  serious 
Inequity. 

This  biU  Is  Identical  to  S.  855  of  the  92d 
Congress,  which  I  also  Introduced,  as  it 
was  reported  by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  and  approved  by  the 
Senator  May  3,  1972.  On  October  5,  1972 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
ordered  the  bill  to  be  reported  but  im- 
fortimately  the  report  was  not  filed  be- 
fore the  Congress  adjourned. 

Primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  new 
Senators  I  should  explain  that  a  retire- 
ment program  was  established  In  the  90th 
Congress  for  the  more  than  40,000  Na- 
tional Guard  technicians.  This  action  has 
helped  retain  these  men  who  are  often 
subject  to  attractive  offers  from  private 
Industry  with  superior  retirement  and 
fringe  benefits.  However,  further  im- 
provements in  their  retirement  program 
are  warranted.  This  is  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  I  propose,  and  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  has  the  solid  support  of  the 
association  of  National  Guard  civilian 


technicians  at  Pease  Air  Force  Base  in  my 
own  State  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  na- 
tional association  as  well. 

Briefly,  the  situation  is  this.  For  many 
years  the  National  Guard  technicians 
lived  in  a  kind  of  limbo.  They  worked  as 
civilian  employees  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Governors  and  Adjutant 
Generals  of  the  States.  Their  very  impor- 
tant function  is  to  keep  in  constant 
operational  readiness  the  equipment  used 
by  the  National  Guard  imits  at  the 
hundreds  of  local  amories  that  dot  the 
Nation. 

Without  them  the  "weekend  warriors" 
of  our  civilian  militia  would  never  get 
rolling  or  off  the  ground.  They  were 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government — yet 
they  did  not  have  real  status  as  Federal 
employees. 

In  1968  the  Congress  passed  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Technicians  Act,  Public 
Law  90-486.  This  act  was  designed  to 
rectify  the  situation  and  make  these 
professionals  full  Federal  employees.  Full 
credit  was  given  for  their  pre-1969  tech- 
nician service  in  ascertaining  their  length 
of  service  for  leave,  death  and  disability 
comjjensation,  group  life  and  health  in- 
surance, severance  pay,  tenure,  and  sta- 
tus. As  all  Senators  are  aware,  you  do  not 
always  get  perfect  legislation  the  first 
time  around  In  the  Congress.  In  order  to 
get  the  National  Guard  Technicians  Act 
approved  a  compromise  was  reached  with 
regard  to  retirement  benefits  that  pro- 
vided that  the  Federal  Government 
would  allow  only  55  percent  of  the  tech- 
nicians' Federal  service  to  be  credited 
to  them  for  retirement  annuity  purposes. 

My  bill  would  grant  full  retirement 
credit  to  all  former  technicians  serving 
in  any  civil  service  covered  position  on 
and  after  January  1.  1969.  It  would  also 
enable  eligible  technicians  to  pay  the 
full  amount  of  the  optional  deposit  due 
for  their  pre-1969  technician  service; 
establish  100  percent  retirement  credit 
for  the  pre-1969  technician  senice  when 
computing  annuities;  and  would  allow 
all  former  technicians  in  Federal  .ser\ice 
on  and  after  January  1,  1969  to  receive 
credit  for  their  pre-1969  ser\'ice. 

The  approximately  42.000  men  who 
serve  our  country  as  National  Guard 
technicians  are  a  vital  part  of  the  defense 
of  this  Nation.  They  deserve  their  full 
share  of  civil  service  benefits.  I  believe 
the  equity  of  this  proix)sal  was  fully  jus- 
tified in  the  intensive  hearings  in  the 
last  Congress  on  my  bill  by  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  C^vll  Service.  It  is  my  hope  in 
reintroducing  this  measure  today  that 
the  Committee  will  give  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  to  the  plight  of 
those  that  help  this  Nation  keep  our 
Guard  up. 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  872.  A  bill  to  facilitate  prosecutions 
for  certtiln  crimes  and  offenses  commit- 
ted aboard  aircraft,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

AnickArr  piract  amendments  of  1973 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce S.  872.  a  bill  to  facilitate  pro.secu- 
tions  for  certain  crimes  and  offenses 
committed  aboard  aircraft,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  request  unanimous  con- 
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sei  t  that  the  bill  be  printed  In  its  en- 
tlr  ity  immediately  following  my  remarks. 
'  'he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob.  ectlon.  It  Is  so  ordered. 
See  exhibit  1.) 

]  It.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lem of  aircraft  hijacking  is  one  which 
aff  K:ts  the  lives  and  safety  of  millions  of 
pe<  pie  in  this  country  and  throughout 
th«  world.  Although  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tra  tion  has  made  great  strides  in  reduc- 
ing the  scope  of  this  problem,  good  reason 
die  ;at€8  that  we  maintain  our  vigil  over 
th(  legislative  scheme  applicable  to  this 
crt  ne.  Additionally,  recent  experience 
inc  icates  that  threats  to  bomb  airplanes 
sti]  1  pose  a  serious  problem  for  law  en- 
for  :ement  personnel  and  has  indeed  dls- 
pla  :ed  air  piracy  in  a  quantitative  sense 
as  ;he  primary  source  of  concern  in  the 
are  i  of  transportation  security. 

'  "he  existing  framework  of  statutes 
co\^Bring  aircraft  hijacking,  destruction, 
related  offenses  have  proved  inade- 
in  several  respects  to  deal  with 
fact  situations  that  occur.  Cer- 
actlvlty  which  should  be  proscribed 
Aot  treated  imder  current  law.  Irra- 
tioi  lal  penalty  sanctions  stand  in  the  way 
iffectlve  enforcement.  Procedural  re- 
straints at  least  cause  inconvenience  and 
expenditures  by  the  Gov- 
and  can  operate  to  preclude 
imposition  of  wau"ranted  civU  penal- 
The  bill  which  I  introduce  today 
an  attempt  to  resolve  these 
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nder  current  law — 18  United  States 
,  section  35  and  section  902 (m)  — 
he  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 — 49 
United  States  Code,  section  1472(m), 
imparting  or  conveying  of  false  in- 
fer iiation  to  destroy  or  hijack  aircraft, 
o  conmiit  certain  other  offenses  is 
dealt  with  on  three  levels.  First,  18 
United  States  Code  section  35(a)  pro- 
vidi  s  civil  penalties  for  mere  hoaxes  to 
des  roy  aircraft  or  other  facilities.  Sec- 
one ,  section  902(m)(l)  of  the  Federal 
Avi  ition  Act  sets  forth  a  misdemeanor 
san  :tion  for  hoaxes  to  pirate  aircraft  or 
to  :ommit  other  offenses  aboard  air- 
cralt.  Finally,  18  United  States  Code. 
35(b)  and  section  902(m)  (2) 
hijack  and  bombing  hoaxes,  along 
certain  other  related  offenses,  to 
level  of  a  felony  if  done  with  "reek- 
disregard  for  the  safety  of  human 


This 


statutory  scheme  is  deficient  in 
respects.  First,  present  law  does  not 
proscribe  threats  to  commit  such  acts, 
t  his  regard,  there  have  been  instances 
^hich  it  has  been  impossible  to  pros- 
e  persons  who  have  stated  they  are 
goiAg  to  blow  up  an  airplane  or  take  it 
Quba  imder  circumstances  in  which  it 
entirely  possible  that  the  threat 
coujd  have  been  carried  out.  In  other 
,  it  was  difBcult  to  conclude  that 
conveyances  of  false  information  were 
int«  nded  rather  than  threats  to  do  a  pro- 
hibited act.  This  bill  recognizes  that  both 
of  conduct  should  be  prohibited. 
■y^ile  actual  attempts  to  commit  pro- 
hibited acts  such  as  piracy  or  destruction 
aircraft  are  pimishable  under  exist- 
statutes,  mere  threats  lack  the  overt 
conpuct  necessary  to  constitute  attempts 
are  not  now  punishable. 
Second,    although    18   United   States 


Code,  35(a)  provides  civil  penalties  for 
certain  hoaxes  to  destroy  sdrcraft,  no 
counterpart  exists  in  section  902 (m)  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  which  provides 
only  criminal  penalties  for  hoaxes  to  hi- 
jack aircraft  or  to  commit  other  offenses. 
Because  of  the  inappropriateness  of 
criminal  action  under  section  902 (m) 
against  reputable  and  otherwise  respon- 
sible persons  who  convey  false  informa- 
tion in  ill-advised  attempts  at  humor,  the 
bill  suggests  a  civil  penalty  for  such  sit- 
uations. Where  the  false  information  is 
conveyed  willfully  and  maliciously,  or 
with  reckless  disregard  for  human  life, 
the  existing  felony  penalty  of  the  statute 
would,  of  course,  continue  to  be  appli- 
cable. This  also  recognizes  that  the 
current  misdemeanor  provision  in  section 
902 (m)  is  an  unnecessary  sanction  and 
reduces  the  levels  of  enforcement  to 
two — penalty  or  felony. 

The  bill  would  also  isolate  the  "threat" 
provisions  from  the  "false  information" 
sanctions  in  both  title  18  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act.  This  should  obviate  con- 
struction problems  which  might  other- 
wise exist.  It  also  recognizes  that  civil 
penalties,  while  arguably  an  appropri- 
ate response  to  "false  Information" 
should  not  be  considered  as  an  effective 
alternative  for  enforcement  of  the 
"threats"  sanction. 

Two  additional  problems  relating  to 
enforcement  of  the  "carrying  weapons 
aboard  aircraft"  statute  (sec.  902(1))  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act — section  1472(1) 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code — are  dealt 
with.  Presently,  a  violation  of  section 
902(1)  is  only  a  misdemeanor.  The  mis- 
demeanor penalty  has  been  adequate  in 
cases  of  persons  who  carry  weapons  such 
as  unloaded  pistols  or  knives  aboard  air- 
craft, but  do  so  without  any  intent  to  use 
those  weapons  while  on  board.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  penalty  has  not  been 
adequate  in  cases  where  the  nature  of  the 
weapon  involved  or  surrounding  circum-  ' 
stances  indicate  a  very  real  danger  that 
the  weapon  is  intended  for  immediate 
use  or  that  human  life  is  imperiled.  The 
proposed  revision  of  the  statute  would 
provide  a  felony  offense,  punishable  by 
up  to  5  years'  imprisonment  or  a  line  of 
up  to  $5,000,  or  both,  for  the  latter  class 
of  cases.  It  would  retain  the  existing  ex- 
emption for  law  enforcement  officers 
and  others  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  carry  arms  aboard 
aircraft,  limiting  the  exemption,  how- 
ever, to  the  situation  where  those  officials 
are  acting  within  their  official  capacities. 
This  limitation  would  guard  against  the 
imlikely,  but  possible,  event  of  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  carrying  or  attempting 
to  carry  a  deadly  or  dangerous  weapon 
aboard  an  aircraft  with  no  authority  to 
do  so. 

The  proposal  would  extend  the  cover- 
age of  the  weapon  section,  which  now  ap- 
plies only  to  United  States  air  carriers, 
to  foreign  air  carriers,  thus  enabling  Fed- 
eral prosecutions  of  individuals  who 
carry  concealed  deadly  or  dangerous 
weapons  aboard  aircraft  within  the 
United  States  which  are  being  operated 
by  foreign  air  carriers. 

Lastly,  the  bill  would  establish  special 
provisions  relating  to  service  of  process 
against  a  defendant  or  witness  in  pro- 
ceedings to  recover  civil  penalties  under 
section  35(a)  of  title  18  or  section  901(c) 


of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 — 
section  1471(c)  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate as  8.  2567  in  the  92d  Congress.  At 
that  time,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  jAvrrs)  expressed  some  con- 
cern over  the  "willfulness"  requirement 
necessary  to  reach  threats  prohibited  by 
the  bill.  The  standard  of  culpability 
which  we  agreed  on  at  that  time  was  "an 
apparent  determination  and  will  to  carry 
the  threat  into  execution."  The  bill  which 

I  now  introduce  carries  forward  the 
agreement  reached  at  that  time  with  re- 
gard to  S.  2567. 

This  bill  was  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  in  the  last  Congress  and 
has  the  support  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  its  current  form. 

I  might  note  that  section  5  of  this  bill 
duplicates  certain  sections  of  3.  39,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  provide  a  more  effective  program 
to  prevent  aircraft  piracy  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Senators  Can- 
non, Robert  C.  Byrd,  and  Magntjson. 
S.  39  was  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  on  February  2,  1973.  and  is 
presently  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

Section  5  contains  the  provisions  pro- 
scribing the  carrying  of  weapons  aboard 
aircraft  which  I  outlined  earlier  in  my 
remarks.  This  is  an  important  aspect  of 
the  bill  which  should  be  enacted  as  part 
of  some  legislation.  It  was  a  part  of 
S.  2567  as  introduced  by  this  Senator 
in  the  last  Congress  and  was  subsequent- 
ly engrafted  onto  the  bill  reported  out  of 
the  Commerce  Committee. 

My  thought  is  that  by  retaining  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  instant  bill,  the  opportunity 
for  final  enactment  of  these  provisions 
will  tend  to  be  enhanced.  However  there 
is  a  desire  to  avoid  duplication  in  the  law 
and  to  recognize  the  Jurisdictional  in- 
terest of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
As  the  processing  of  this  bill  proceeds,  it 
is  my  hope  that  suitable  accommodation 
can  be  reached  in  the  matter  of  the 
Commerce  Committee's  interest.  Addi- 
tionally, I  would  expect  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  would  be  kept 
advised  on  the  development  of  S.  39. 
Exhibit  1 
3.  872 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Aircraft  Piracy 
Amendmenta  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.    (a)    Chapter  2  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"!  36.  Imparting  or  conveying  threats 

"Whoever  imparts  or  conveys  or  cattses  to 
be  Imparted  or  conveyed  any  threat  to  do 
an  act  which  would  be  a  felony  prohibited 
by  section  32  or  33  of  this  chapter  or  section 
1992  of  chapter  97  or  section  2276  of  chapter 

II  of  this  title  with  an  apparent  determina- 
tion and  will  to  carry  the  threat  Into  execu- 
tion, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  tS.OOO  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  live  years,  or 
both." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
Item: 
"Sec.  36.  Imparting  or  conveying  threats." 
Sbc.  3.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1395  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  la  amended  by 
striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section and  adding  the  following:  ",  and. In 
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any  proceeding  to  recover  a  clvU  penalty 
under  section  35(a)  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  section  901(c)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  731;  49  U.S.C. 
1471(c)),  all  process  against  any  defendant 
or  witness,  otherwise  not  authorized  under 
the  Federal  Rules  of  ClvU  Procedure,  may 
be  served  In  any  Judicial  district  of  the 
United  States  upon  an  ex  parte  order  for 
good  cause  shown." 

Sec.  4.  Section  901  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1471)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"False  Information 

"(c)  Whoever  Imparts  or  conveys  or  causes 
to  be  ImpEuted  or  conveyed  false  Information, 
knowing  the  Information  to  be  false,  con- 
cerning an  attempt  or  alleged  attempt  being 
made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any  act  which 
would  be  a  crime  prohibited  by  subsection 
(I),  (j).  (k),  or  (1)  of  section  902  of  this 
title,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  which  shall  be  recov- 
erable m  a  clvU  action  brought  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  5.  Section  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472)  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  Section  902(1)  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Carrying  Weapons  Aboard  Aircraft 
"(1)(1)  Whoever,  while  aboard,  or  while 
attempting  to  board,  an  aircraft  being  op- 
erated by  an  air  carrier  or  a  foreign  air  car- 
rier In  air  transportation,  has  on  or  about  his 
person  a  concealed  deadly  or  dangerous 
weapon  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both. 

"(2)  Whoever  wUlfuUy  and  without  regard 
for  the  safety  of  human  life  or  with  reckless 
disregard  for  the  safety  of  human  life,  whUe 
aboard,  or  while  attempting  to  board,  an  air- 
craft being  operated  by  an  air  carrier  or  a 
foreign  air  carrier  In  air  transportation,  has 
on  or  about  his  person  a  concealed  deadly  or 
dangerous  weapon  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
law  enforcement  officers  of  any  municipal  or 
State  government,  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, who  are  authorized  or  required  to  carry 
arms,  or  persons  as  may  be  so  authorized 
under  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  while  acting  Mrtthln  their  of- 
ficial capacities." 

(b)  Section  902 (m)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"False  Information  and  Threats 
"(m)(l)  Whoever  wUlfully  and  mali- 
ciously, or  with  reckless  disregard  for  the 
safety  of  human  life.  Imparts  or  conveys  or 
causes  to  be  Imparted  or  conveyed  false  In- 
formation knowing  the  Information  to  be 
false,  concerning  an  attempt  or  aUeged  at- 
tempt being  made  or  to  be  made,  to  do  any 
act  which  would  be  a  felony  prohibited  by 
subsection  (I),  (j),  or  (1)  (2)  of  this  section, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both." 
(2)  Whoever  Imparts  or  conveys  or  causes 
to  be  Imparted  or  conveyed  any  threat  to  do 
an  act  which  would  be  a  felony  prohibited  by 
subsection  (1),  (J)  or  (1)  (2)  of  this  section, 
with  an  apparent  determination  and  will  to 
carry  the  threat  Into  execution,  shaU  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

(c)  The  Table  of  Contente  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of.  1958,  In  the  matter  of  Title 
IX  (Subchapter  IX,  Chapter  20  of  Title  49. 
U.S.C.  I  1472  (m))  Is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing "Section  902(m)  False  Information"  to 
read  "Section  902  (m)  False  Information  and 
Threats." 

Sec.  6.  Section  903  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1473)  Is  amended  by 
striking  "Such"  at  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 


ond sentence  of  subsection  (b)  (1)  of  that 
section,  and  substituting  therefor,  "Except 
with  respect  to  clvU  penalties  under  section 
901  (c)  of  thU  title,  such". 


By  Mr.  JAVITS: 

S.  873.  A  bill  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  income  tax  purposes,  in  the  case  of  a 
disabled  individual,  for  expenses  for 
transportation  to  and  from  work;  and  to 
provide  an  additional  exemption  for  in- 
come tax  purposes  for  a  taxpayer  or 
spouse  who  is  disabled.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  to  provide  the  disabled  an  in- 
come tax  deduction  of  up  to  $750  to  cover 
transportation  to  and  from  work  and  to 
allow  them  the  same  additional  $750  in- 
come tax  deduction  as  is  now  given  the 
blind. 

This  measure  is  a  companion  bill  to 
H.R.  3150  introduced  on  January  29  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Repre- 
sentative Wilbur  Mills,  and  is  a  suc- 
cessor to  legislation  I  first  introduced  in 
February  of  1950  when  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  proposal  is  a  logical  sequence  to  a 
series  of  enactments  by  the  Congress  of 
legislation  designed  to  help  the  handi- 
capped become  useful  and  productive 
citizens.  The  Civilian  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1920  provided  grants 
in  aid  for  such  services  as  Job  training 
and  artificial  limbs.  Subsequent  major 
expansions  in  1943,  1954,  and  the  1960's 
broadened  the  scope  of  the  program  to 
include,  among  other  things,  corrective 
surgery,  equipping  rehabilitation  facil- 
ities and  sheltered  workshops.  My  pro- 
posal is  now  a  logical  next  step. 

The  Nation  is  now  expending  more 
than  $1  billion  annually  for  rehabilita- 
tion programs.  The  economic  incentive 
envisioned  by  this  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  further  help  these  people  to 
help  themselves  and  aid  them  to  achieve 
some  personal  independence  from  in- 
stitutions, from  overburdened  families, 
and  from  local  and  State  governments. 

It  has  long  been  evident  that  our  hand- 
icapped citizens  are  capable  of  being 
productive  workers,  contributing  to  the 
Nation's  economy  instead  of  being  de- 
pendent upon  it.  But  their  disabilities 
impose  upon  them  additional  expenses  in 
pursuit  of  their  livelihoods  which  are  not 
fully  deductible,  such  as  special  ortho- 
pedic devices,  extra  travel  costs  because 
they  are  unable  to  utilize  routine  meth- 
ods of  transportation,  expensive  addi- 
tions to  shop  or  home  to  facilitate  their 
movements,  special  prosthetic  devices, 
higher  insurance  costs,  and  the  costs  of 
hiring  help  to  perform  the  simple  tasks 
which  the  nonhandicapped  perform  for 
themselves.  In  addition,  rising  costs  of 
these  items  and  services  are  particularly 
burdensome. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
have  endeavored  valiantly  to  transform 
their  physical  handicaps  from  stumbling 
blocks  to  building  blocks.  They  wish  to 
use  their  crutches  to  move  on,  not  Just  to 
lean  on.  This  legislation  will  help  them 
do  Just  that.  It  is  as  practical  in  eco- 
nomic terms  as  it  is  humanitarian.  It  is. 
in  effect,  a  practical  bill  to  benefit  those 
who  have  no  alternative  than  to  be  prac- 
Ucal. 


Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
measure  is,  in  part  similar  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969, 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  of  which  I 
was  a  cosponsor.  That  amendment  pro- 
vided for  a  tax  deduction  of  up  to  $600 
to  the  disabled  for  transportation  and 
was  approved  by  the  Senate  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  1969.  Unfortunately,  the  provision 
was  lost  in  conference. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Cran- 
ston,  Mr.   Hughes,   Mr.   Hum- 
,    PHREY,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mon- 
dale,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.   RiBicoFF,   Mr.   Schweiker, 
Mr.    Stevens,    Mr.    Stevenson. 
Mr.  TuNNEY,  and  Mr.  Weicker  »  : 
S.  874.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  to 
provide  a  program  for  gifted  and  talented 
children.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

GIFTED   AND   TALENTED  CHILDREN'S  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE    ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  myself  and  for  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  and  for 
Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF,  Mr.  Schweiker,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr. 
Stevenson,  Mr.  Tunney,  and  Mr. 
Weicker  the  Gifted  and  Talented  Chil- 
dren's Educational  Assistance  Act.  A 
majority  of  members  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee  have  Joined  in  cosponsor- 
shlp.  A  similar  measure  will  be  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  a  bipartisan  group 
of  Representatives,  the  principal  sponsor 
being  Representative  Dominick  Daniels 
of  New  Jersey. 

This  measure  seeks  to  meet  the  needs 
set  out  in  the  report  submitted  to  the 
Congress  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion early  last  year  on  "Education  of  the 
Gifted  and  Talented,"  a  report  which 
was  reprinted  and  distributed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. The  bill  would — 

First,  establish  a  National  Clearing- 
house on  Gifted  and  Talented  Children 
to  obtain  and  disseminate  information  on 
identification,  counseling,  and  education 
of  such  children. 

Second,  authorize  grants  to  the  States 
for  education  programs  for  gifted  and 
talented  children  through  the  high- 
school  level. 

Third,  provide  for  the  training  of  per- 
sonnel for  the  education  of  gifted  and 
talented  children. 

Fourth,  establish  witliin  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  research  and 
demonstration  projects  for  the  education 
of  gifted  and  talented  children. 

The  law  defines  gifted  and  talented 
children  as  those  "who  have  outstanding 
intellectual  ability  or  creative  talent,  the 
development  of  which  requires  special 
activities  or  services  not  ordinarily  pro- 
vided by  local  educational  agencies." 

The  Office  of  Education  has  pointed 
out  that  only  4  percent  of  the  estimated 
2  million  gifted  and  talented  youth  re- 
ceived planned,  expert  guidance  and  en- 
couragement. In  one  State  a  study  found 
that  55  percent  of  the  gifted  students 
were  working  below  their  mental  abilities. 
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Iji  another  State,  18  percent  of  high 
sthool  dropouts  were  gifted  students. 
C  early  this  Is  a  waste  of  a  most  valuable 
nitlonal  resource.  It  Is  vital  that  the 
fill  potential  of  these  young  people  be 
developed. 

Only  22  States  have  laws  to  provide 
filnds  for  education  of  the  gifted  and 
n;  any  of  these  programs  are  not  funded. 
A  id  In  only  10  States,  have  the  State  de- 
partments of  education  engaged  at  least 
o]ie  full-time  staff  person  to  identify 
and  help  the  gifted.  This  points  to  the 
n  (ed  for  a  Federal  program  to  stimulate 
ef  ective  State  and  local  action. 

Educators  have  noted  that  the  great 
rdservolr  of  xmdiscovered  and  undevel- 
01  led  intellectual  talent  is  not  confined  to 
ui  iper-  or  middle-cjass  neighborhoods  but 
Is  as  great  a  potential  in  low -income 
n  dghborhoods  and  among  the  poor.  In 
ai  Iditlon,  as  the  Commissioner's  report 
o:  last  year  pointed  out.  gifted  and 
ti  lented  children  are  in  fact — 

Deprived  and  can  suffer  psychological 
di  mage  and  permanent  Impairment  of  their 
al  llltles  to  function  well  which  is  equal  to 
oi  greater  than  the  similar  deprivation  suf- 
fe  red  by  any  other  pcqjulatlon  with  special 
n<  eds  served  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

I  wish  to  repeat  the  Commissioner's 
fi;  idlng  and  his  conclusion : 

The  Importance  to  the  public  of  properly 
e<i  ucatlng  the  gifted  has  never  been  greater 
tl:  an  at  present. 

This  bill  seeks  to  meet  that  challenge, 
fo  r  In  addition  to  society's  obligation  to 
piovlde  every  Individual  with  access  to 
se  f-fulfUlment.  our  society  has  a  very 
re  Ell  obligation  to  Itself  to  assure  its  own 
hqalth  and  the  continuing  development 
its  greatest  resource — the  capabilities 
Its  people — by  encouraging  the  talented 
gifted  as  well  as  seeking  to  lift  up 
disadvantaged. 
In  1958,  with  the  launching  of  the 
si+itnlk  by  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  people  of 
land  were  awakened  and  shocked 
dismayed  at  the  failure  of  our  edu- 
csjtion  system  to  adequately  develop  Its 
sc|entlflcally  talented  students  and  bet- 
to  direct  their  energies  for  the  benefit 
mankind.  In  response,  Congress  en- 
the  National  Defense  Education 
..  Similar  responses  were  made  at  the 

and  local  levels. 
But  the  effort  to  develop  to  the  fullest 
pctentlal  the  abilities  of  our  youth  has 
lagged.  It  Is  clear  that  now,  more  than 
before,  systematic  efforts  must  be 
at  the  national.  State,  and  lo- 
levels  to  Identify,  nurture,  and  culti- 
the  demonstrated  and  potential  tal- 
of  the  gifted  that  exist  in  every 
w4lk  of  American  life. 

To  provide  what  our  Nation's  gifted 
talented  children  and  youth  need, 
wten  they  need  it.  and  in  the  manner 
need  It,  Is  an  Investment  in  human 
that  wUl  benefit  not  only  the 
gifted  but  our  society  for  decades  to  come. 
[  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  included  as  part  of  my 
re  narks. 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
or  lered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
f  <Hlows : 

S.  874 
Je  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ai^erica   in   Congress   assembled,   That   the 
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Elementary    and    Secondary    Education    Act 
of   1965   is  amended   by  redesignating   title 
Vin  and  references  thereto  as  title  X,  and 
by  renumbering  sections  801.  803,  806.  807, 
808.  809,  810,  and  811,  and  references  there- 
to, as  sections  1001  through  1008.  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  after  title  Vn  thereof  the 
following  new  title : 
"TITLE    Vm— GIFTED    AND    TALENTED 
EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE 
"Part  A — General  Provisions 

"SHORT   Tm-K 

"Skc.  801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Gifted  and  Talented  Children's  Educational 
Assistance  Act". 

"PTJRPOSB 

"Sec.  802.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
assist  State  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
develop  special  educational  programs  for 
gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth. 
"Part  B — Administration  and  Information 
"administration 

"Sec.  811.  The  Commissioner  shall  desig- 
nate an  administrative  unit  within  the  Office 
of  Education  to  administer  the  programs  and 
projects  authorized  by  this  Act  and  to  co- 
ordinate all  Federal  programs  for  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youth. 

"NATIONAL    CLEARINGHOUSE    ON    OITTED    AND 
TALENTED    CHILDREN    AND    YOUTH 

"Sec.  812.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  es- 
tablish Independently  or  locate  in  an  exist- 
ing clearinghouse  the  National  Clearing- 
house on  Gifted  and  Talented  Children  and 
Touth  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'clear- 
inghouse') .  The  clearinghouse  shall  obtain 
and  disseminate  to  the  public  information 
pertaining  to  the  education  of  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youth.  The  Commis- 
sioner Is  authorized  to  contract  with  public 
or  private  agencies  or  organizations  to  es- 
tablish and  operate  the  clearinghouse. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
clearinghouse  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
"Part  C— Assistance  to  States  for  Educa- 
tion OF  GllTED  AND  TALENTED  CHILDREN 
AND  YOXTTH 

"GRANTS   AUTHORIZED 

"Sec.  821.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  part  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  States  in  the  initiation,  ex- 
pansion, and  improvement  of  progrrams  and 
projects  (including  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment) for  the  education  of  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children  and  youth  at  the  preschool, 
elementary,  and  secondary  school  levels. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  part  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear 
ending  June  30,  1974,  $60,000,000  each'  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"allocation  of  funds 

"Sec.  822.  (a)(1)  Prom  85  per  centum  of 
the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 821  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Commissioner 
shall,  after  reserving  the  amount  required 
by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  allot  to 
each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  amount  sts  the  number  of 
children  aged  three  to  eighteen,  Inclusive, 
in  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
children  in  all  the  States,  except  that  no 
State  shall  be  allotted  less  than  $50,000. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'State'  shall  not  include  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

"(2)  For  each  fiscal  years  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  the  Commissioner  shall 
reserve  an  amount  equal  to  not  more  than 
3  per  centum  of  the  amount  to  be  allotted 
for  such  year  under  paragraph   (1)   of  this 


subsection.  The  Commissioner  shall  allot  the 
amount  reserved  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
among  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  re- 
spective needs. 

"(b)  The  number  of  children  aged  three  to 
eighteen,  Inclusive,  In  any  State  and  In  all 
the  States  shall  be  determined,  for  purposes 
of  this  section,  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  blm. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  that  year  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment.  from  time  to  time  and  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  fix,  to  other  States  in  propor- 
tion to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year, 
but  with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any 
of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  such  year;  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its 
allotment  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

"(d)  Fifteen  per  centum  of  the  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  821  for  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the  Commissioner 
to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies  or  organizations  for  the 
estabUshment  and  operation  of  model  proj- 
ects for  the  identification  and  education  of 
gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth,  in- 
cluding career  education,  bilingual  programs, 
programs  for  the  handicapped,  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged,  and  development  of  com- 
munity resources. 

"STATE    plan 

"Sec  823.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  part  shall  submit 
to  the  Commissioner  through  its  State  edu- 
cational agency  a  State  plan  In  such  detail 
as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary.  Each 
such  plan  shall — 

"(1)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  part  will 
be  expended,  either  directly  or  through  local 
educational  agencies,  solely  to  Initiate,  ex- 
pand, or  improve  programs  and  projects,  in- 
cluding preschool  programs  and  projects, 
(A)  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special 
educational  and  related  needs  of  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youth  throughout  the 
State,  (B)  which  are  of  sufficient  size,  scope, 
and  quality  (taking  into  consideration  the 
special  educational  needs  of  such  children) 
as  to  give  reasonable  promise  of  substantial 
progress  toward  meeting  those  needs,  and 
(C)  which  may  Include  the  acquisition  of 
equipment.  Nothing  In  this  part  shall  be 
deemed  to  preclude  two  or  more  local  edu- 
cational agencies  from  entering  into  agree- 
ments, at  their  option,  for  carrying  out 
Jointly  operated  programs  and  projects  under 
this  part; 

"(2)  provide  for  proper  and  efficient  State 
administration  (Including  State  leadership 
activities  and  consultlve  services),  and  for 
planning  on  the  State  and  local  level,  and 
provide  evidence  that  a  person  knowledge- 
able about  the  educational  needs  of  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth  Is  employed 
In  a  full -time  capacity  to  administer  and 
coordinate  the  programs  and  activities  au- 
thorized by  this  part; 

"(3)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  control  of  funds  provided'  tmder  this  part, 
and  title  to  property  derived  therefrom,  shall 
be  In  a  public  agency  for  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses provided  In  this  part,  and  that  a  public 
agency  will  administer  such  funds  and  prop- 
erty; i 

"(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  this  part 
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will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical.  Increase  the  level  of  State, 
local,  and  private  funds  expended  for  the 
education  of  gifted  and  talented  children 
and  youth,  and  In  no  case  supplant  such 
State,  local,  and  private  funds; 

"(5)  provide  that  effective  procedures,  in- 
cluding provision  for  appropriate  objective 
measurements  of  educational  achievement, 
will  be  adopted  for  evaluating  at  least  an- 
nually the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  In 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of,  and 
providing  services  for,  gifted  and  talented 
children; 

"(6)  provide  that  the  State  educational 
agency  will  be  the  sole  agency  for  admin- 
istering or  supervising  the  administration  of 
the  plan; 

"(7)  provide  for  making  such  reports,  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may-retwonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  part, 
including  reports  of  the  objective  measure- 
ments required  by  paragraph  (6)  of  this  sub- 
section, and  provide  for  keeping  such  records 
and  for  affording  such  access  thereto  as  the 
Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  re- 
ports; 

"(8)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedures wUl  be  adopted  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac- 
counting for,  Federsd  funds  paid  under  this 
part  to  the  State,  Including  any  such  funds 
paid  by  the  State  to  local  educational 
agencies; 

"(9)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
effective  procedures  will  be  adopted  for  ac- 
quiring and  disseminating  to  teachers  and 
administrators  of  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren and  youth  significant  Information  de- 
rived from  educational  research,  demonstra- 
tion, and  similar  projects,  and  for  adopting, 
where  appropriate,  promising  educational 
practical  practices  developed  through  such 
projects;  and 

"(10)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that, 
to  the  extent  consistent  virlth  the  number 
and  location  of  gifted  and  talented  children 
and  youth  In  the  State  who  are  enrolled  In 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
provision  will  be  made  for  participation  of 
such  children  in  programs  assisted  or  carried 
out  under  this  part. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
a  State  plan  or  a  modification  of  a  State 
plan  under  this  part  unless  the  plan  meets 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  824.  From  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  section  822  the  Commis- 
sioner shaU  pay  to  that  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  State 
in  carrying  out  its  State  plan.  Such  payments 
may  be  made  In  Installments,  and  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

"ADMINISTRATION  OF   STATE  PLANS 

"Sec.  825.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  part,  or  any  mcdificatlon  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering the  plan  reasonable  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  bearing. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  such  State  agency,  finds — 

"(I)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  lons;er  complies  with  the 
provi<;ions  of  section  823;  or 

"(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  provisions,  the  Commissioner  shall 
notify  such  State  agency  that  the  State  will 
not  be  regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  program  under  this  part  until  he  Is  satis- 
fied that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure 
to  comply. 
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"JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

"Sec  826.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  approval  of  Its  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  section  823(b)  or  with  his 
final  action  under  section  825(b),  such  State 
m^y,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State  is 
located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  thereupon 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
hlB  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

"(c)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  judgment 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1264  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 
"Part  D — Training  of  Personnel  for  the 

Education  of  QmrKD  and  Talenttd  Chil- 
dren AND  Youth 

"training  grants 

"Sec.  831.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies to  assist  them  in  establishing  and  main- 
taining, directly  or  through  grants  to  public 
or  other  nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  a  program  for  training  personnel 
engaged  or  preparing  to  engage  In  educating 
gifted  and  talented  children  and  youth  or  as 
supervisors  of  such  personnel. 

"leadership  personnel  training 

"Sec.  832.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  public  or  other  nonprofit 
institutions  of  higher  learning  and  other 
appropriate  nonprofit  Institutions  or  agen- 
cies to  provide  training  to  leadership  per- 
sonnel for  the  education  of  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youth.  Such  leadership 
personnel  may  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  teacher  trainers,  school  administrators, 
supervisors,  researchers,  and  State  consult- 
ants. Grants  under  this  section  may  be  used 
for  Internships,  with  local.  State,  or  Federal 
agencies  or  other  public  or  private  agencies 
or  institutions. 

"appropriations   authorized 

"Sec.  833.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $15,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975.  and  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1976.  At  least  50  per 
centum  but  no  more  than  75  per  centum  of 
the  annual  appropriation  for  this  part  shall 
be  expended  for  section  831  in  each  fiscal 
year. 
"Part     E — Research     and     Demonstration 

Projects  for  the  Education  of  Gifted  and 

Talented  Children  and  Youth 
"program    authorized 

"Sec.  841.  (a)  The  National  Institute  of 
Education  is  authorized  to  (1)  conduct,  (2) 
make  grants  to  States,  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  public  and  nonprofit  private 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  educational  or 
research  agencies,  for  and  (3)  enter  Into 
contracts  with  States,  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  public  and  private  institu- 


tions of  higher  learning,  and  other  public  or 
private  educational  or  research  agencies  and 
organizations  for,  research  and  related  pur- 
poses, relating  to  the  education  of  gifted  and 
talented  children  and  youth. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"research  and  related  purposes'  means  re- 
search, research  training,  surveys,  or  dem- 
onstrations In  the  field  of  education  of  gifted 
and  talented  children  and  youth,  or  the  dis- 
semination of  Information  derived  there- 
from, or  all  of  such  activities,  including  (but 
without  limitation)  experimental  and  model 
schools. 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

'"Sec  842.  For  the  purpoees  of  this  part 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  $14,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974, 
$16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976,  and  $18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  other 
Senators  in  introducing  the  Gifted  and 
Talented  Children's  Education  Assist- 
ance Act.  The  bill  will  translate  many 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education's  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  education  of  the  gifted  and 
talented  into  a  meaningful  basis  of  aid 
to  the  States  to  develop  education  pro- 
grams for  this  unique  and  highly  tal- 
ented population. 

The  term  "special  education"  generally 
connotes  education  services  to  individ- 
uals with  mental  and  physical  handi- 
caps. Actually,  special  education  refers 
to  programs  designed  to  serve  any  group 
whose  ability  to  learn  under  conventional 
conditions  is  handicapped. 

Children  classified  as  "gifted  and  tal- 
ented" fall  within  this  definition.  Such 
children  are  unique  in  having  potential 
to  perform  beyond  normal  expectations 
academically  and  creatively.  Yet,  they 
are  not  given  recognition  by  educators 
and  teachers,  amd  few  special  services 
exist  to  aid  them.  Perhaps  our  most 
valuable  human  resource  Is  lost  in  fail- 
ing to  provide  special  help  to  these  chil- 
dren since  so  many  become  psychologi- 
cally and  socially  maladjusted  because  of 
frustration  and  boredom  with  normally 
paced  educational  experience. 

Section  806C  of  Public  Law  91-230  au- 
thorized the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  prepare  a  report  on  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children  and  to  examine  problems, 
needs,  and  recommendations  for  Improv- 
ing services  to  these  children.  The  re- 
port, completed  late  in  1971,  called  for  an 
increased  role  for  Federal  and  State  edu- 
cation agencies  in  identifying  and  assist- 
ing gifted  and  talented  children  through 
creation  of  educational  services  designed 
for  them  alone.  It  was  the  report's  con- 
clusion that  present  education  programs 
will  not  improve  learning  conditions  for 
such  children  without  substantial 
changes  which  will  enable  gifted  and 
talented  children  to  benefit  from  these 
programs. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioner's  report  argue  most 
compellingly  for  the  need  for  attention  to 
this  neglected  population.  Those  findings 
are  worth  repeating  here — 

A  conservative  estimate  of  the  gifted 
and  talented  population  ranges  between 
1.5   and  2.5   million  children  out  of  a 
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totU  elementary  and  secondary  school 
poiulatlon — 1970  estimate — of  51.6  mil- 
Uoii. 

I  Usting  services  to  the  gifted  and  tal- 
eai  Bd  do  not  reach  large  and  significant 
sut  populations — for  example,  minorities 
an< .  disadvantaged — and  serve  only  a 
ver  <f  small  percentage  of  the  gifted  and 
tal<  snted  population  generally. 

I  HflTerentiated  education  for  the 
glfied  and  talented  Is  presently  per- 
cel  ed  as  a  very  low  priority  at  Federal, 
State,  and  most  local  levels  of  govem- 
me  It  and  educational  administration. 
Altiough  21  States  have  legislation  to 
proirlde  resources  to  school  districts  for 
ser  Ices  to  the  gifted  and  talented,  such 
leg:  slatlon  in  many  cases  merely  repre- 
sen  a  Intent.  Even  where  there  is  a  legal 
or  idmlnlstratlve  basis  for  provision  of 
serlces,  funding  priorities,  crisis  con- 
cerjs,  and  lack  of  personnel  cause  pro- 
grans  for  the  gifted  to  be  mlnlscule  or 
the  >retlcal. 

1  here  is  an  enormous  individual  and 
^oc  al  cost  when  talent  among  the  Na- 
tlor  's  children  and  youth  goes  undls- 
cov  sred  and  undeveloped.  These  students 
canfiot  ordinarily  excel  without  assist- 
ancs.  Identification  of  the  gifted  is 
haripered  not  only  by  costs  of  appro- 
priste  testing — when  these  methods  are 
kno  wn  and  adopted — but  also  by  apathy 
and  even  hostility  among  teachers,  ad- 
mlr  Istrators,  guidance  counselors,  and 
psy(  toologlstB.  Gifted  and  talented  chil- 
drei  I  are,  in  fact,  deprived  and  can  suffer 
psy(  hologlcal  damage  and  permanent 
Imp  ilrment  of  their  abilities  to  ftmction 
wel]  which  Is  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  similar  deprivation  suffered  by  any 
oth(r  population  with  special  needs 
semed  by  the  Office  of  Education. 

Si>ecial  services  for  the  gifted  and 
taleited  will  also  serve  other  target 
pop  Qatlons  singled  out  for  attention  and 
sup]  ort.  Services  provided  to  gifted  and 
talp  ited  children  can  and  do  produce 
slgnflcant  and  measurable  outcomes. 
Stat  es  and  local  communities  look  to  the 
Pediral  Government  for  leadership  in 
this  area  of  education,  with  or  without 
massive  fimding. 

T  le  Federal  role  In  delivery  of  services 
to  tie  gifted  and  talented  is  presently 
all  t  ut  nonexistent. 

Gfted  and  talented  children  come 
fron  every  strata  of  society.  Unfortu- 
natdy,  such  children  from  lower  Income 
famUles  often  attend  schools  that  can- 
not farovlde  even  average  education  serv- 
ices, making  It  more  likely  that  their 
talei  kts  will  be  lost.  And,  although  over 
40  p  srcent  of  the  States  have  laws  which 
recofnize  the  need  to  assist  gifted  and 
talented  children,  few  programs  have 
beer  developed  on  their  behalf.  Further- 
mor  (,  much  of  the  legislation  expresses 
Intention  rather  than  establishing  spe- 
cific programs  and  guidelines.  Thus,  it  Is 
Imp<  rtant  that  the  Federal  Government 
take  on  a  role  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
men ;  of  such  programs. 

Tlie  bill  which  we  reintroduce  today 
will  advance  us  in  this  direction.  It  calls 
for  ireatlon  of  a  national  Information 
cleai  Inghouse,  grants  to  .States  for  ele- 
men  ary  and  secondsuTr  education  pro- 
gran  «,  fimds  for  training  of  personnel 
to  e  lucate  such  children  and  'provides 
authirity  and  authorizes  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
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cation  for  research  and  demonstration 
projects  related  to  the  education  of  gifted 
and  talented  children. 

In  my  mind,  the  most  Important  sin- 
gle finding  of  the  Commissioner's  report 
is  that  these  children  cannot  be  ignored 
and  be  expected  to  achieve  to  their  poten- 
tial without  special  programs.  Overlook- 
ing the  special  needs  of  those  with  gjreat 
intellectual  capacity  results  in  boredom 
for  the  child,  overwhelming  under- 
achievement,  and  loss  of  important  re- 
sources for  society.  These  are  outcomes 
that  we  cannot  afford. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  program- 
ing will  have  important  results  for  all 
areas  of  education.  Special  programing 
for  individual  needs  must  be,  I  believe, 
an  important  tenet  of  education  in  the 
future. 

Congress  in  its  concern  to  provide  ev- 
ery child  with  maximum  education  op- 
portunity must  insure  that  education 
programs  meet  the  needs  of  all  children, 
and  I  am,  therefore,  pleased  to  reintro- 
duce this  legislation  today. 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  875.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  require  that 
certain  corporate  income  tax  information 
shall  be  open  to  public  inspection,  shall 
appear  in  the  annual  shareholders'  re- 
port of  such  corporation,  and  shall  ap- 
pear in  annual  corporate  reports  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  13  or  15  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CORPORATE    DISCLOStTRE    ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President- 
There  Is  looming  up  a  new  and  dark  power. 
I  cannot  dwell  upon  the  signs  and  shocking 
omens  ol  its  advent.  The  accumulation  of 
Individual  wealth  seems  to  be  greater  than 
It  has  ever  been  since  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  And  the  enterprises  of  the 
country  are  aggregating  vast  corporate  com- 
binations of  unexampled  capital,  boldly 
marching,  not  for  economical  conquests  only, 
but  for  political  power.  We  see  their  colors! 
we  hear  their  trumpets,  we  distinguish  the 
sound  of  preparation  In  their  camps.  For  the 
first  time  really  In  our  politics,  money  Is  tak- 
ing the  field  as  an  organized  power.  It  U  iin- 
scrupulous.  arrogant,  and  overbearing 
The  question  will  arise,  and  arise  In  your 
day.  though  perhaps  not  fully  in  mine; 
which  shall  rule — wealth  or  man;  which 
shall  lead— money  or  intellect;  who  shall 
fill  public  stations — educated  and  patriotic 
free  men.  or  the  feudal  serfs  of  corporate 
capitals— (Honorable  Edward  O.  Ryan.  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Supreme 
Court,  before  the  Wisconsin  Law  School 
Graduating  Class  of  1873.) 

In  establishing  an  elaborate  s^ystem  of 
price  and  wage  controls,  on  August  15, 
1971,  and  subsequent  standards  for  cor- 
porations of  different  sizes.  President 
Nixon  acknowledged  that  large  corpora- 
tions have  made  significant  structural 
changes  in  our  economy  requiring  new 
approaches  and  attitudes.  Had  the  econ- 
omy been  composed  exclusively  of  small- 
and  medium -size  enterprises,  the  need 
for  the  imposition  of  such  controls  when 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  Nation's  plant 
capacity  lay  idle  would  never  have  arisen. 
It  was  the  power  of  the  large  corpora- 
tions to  raise  prices  in  the  face  of  low 
and  falling  demand  that  set  the  stage  for 
direct  Government  intervention  in  the 
price- making  process. 


The  bill  I  am  introducing  today— the 
Corporate  Disclosure  Act — recognizes  as 
the  President  did,  that  large  corporations 
have  unique  powers  In  our  economy  and 
as  sound  public  policy  must  be  treated 
differently.  Congressman  Vanik  intro- 
duced the  same  bill  last  Thursday  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  bill  would  require  that  the  4,348 
largest  corporations,  little  more  than 
one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  all  UJS.  corpo- 
rations, make  public  some,  but  not  all, 
of  the  tax  information  they  submit  with 
their  income  tax  returns.  The  bill  does 
not  raise  or  lower  the  corporate  income 
tax.  It  does  not  require  any  additional 
paperwork  by  these  large  corporations. 
It  merely  makes  public  certain  tax  in- 
formation presently  hidden  in  secrecy. 
This  information  is  vital  for  sound  tax 
policy,  the  health  of  our  economy,  and 
for  the  general  welfare  of  this  Nation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monopoly  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  I  have  been  concerned 
and  have  Investigated  the  unique  position 
of  Iswge  corporations  in  our  economy 
During  1969  and  1971  I  conducted  hear- 
ings on  the  role  of  giant  corporations  and 
corpo;:ate  secrecy.  These  hearings  have 
convinced  me  of  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  corporation  is  a  himian  invention 
to  serve  human,  social  needs.  In  theory 
it  is  subservient  to  both  the  State  that 
creates  it  and  to  the  market  in  which 
it  competes.  If  the  corporation  does  not 
fulfill  its  social  obligations,  under  the 
theory,  the  State  can  amend  or  even  re- 
voke its  charter.  If  it  lapses  in  economic 
efficiency,  its  market  competitors  will 
force  it  to  Improve — or  force  it  out. 

For  most  of  the  approximately  2  mil- 
lion American  corporations  this  theory 
is  also  close  to  fact.  But  for  a  very  few 
corporations — ^less  than  1  percent  of  the 
total — the  theory  no  longer  seems  to  fit 
the  facts.  These  few  corporations  have 
become  much  larger  in  economic  size  and 
power  than  the  States  that  chartered 
them. 

Compare,  for  example.  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jersey— now  called  Exxon— with 
the  State  that  granted  its  charter  and 
whose  name  the  company  bore  until  last 
year.  In  1967,  this  company  had  sales  of 
almost  $13.3  billion.  The  combined  gen- 
eral revenues  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  all  local  governments  of  the 
State  that  year  were  imder  $3  billion. 

Not  only  States  but  even  nations  are 
now  dwarfed  by  the  giant  corporations. 
In  conjunction  with  our  hearings  on  the 
role  of  giant  corporations  and  at  our  re- 
quest, the  Library  of  Congress  prepared 
late  in  1971  a  tabulation  of  the  100  larg- 
est "money  powers"  of  the  world  for 
the  years  of  1960,  1965.  and  1970.  This 
study  compares  the  gross  national  prod- 
ucts of  countries  and  the  total— net- 
sales  of  companies,  interspersed  and 
ranked  by  size. 

Economists  agree  that  It  is  reasonable 
and  valid  to  equate  a  nation's  GNP  with 
a  company's  net  sales  for  purposes  of 
comparing  their  relative  economic  size. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanlmous  consent 
that  the  material  prepared  for  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Library  of  Congress  be 
inserted  in  the  Rccord  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  speech. 

It  is  interesting — and  not  especially 
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comforting — to  note  that  in  1960,  there 
were  59  coxm tries  and  41  corporations 
on  the  list.  In  1965,  there  were  49  coim- 
tries  and  51  corporations.  Plainly,  the 
corporations  are  growing  faster  than  Uie 
nations.  The  material  provided  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  reveals  that  Gen- 
eral Motors,  which  was  foimded  less  than 
65  years  ago,  has  already  grown  to  a 
point  where  its  net  sales  are  greater  than 
the  gross  national  product  of  all  but  23 
nations  in  the  world.  By  this  standard, 
A.T.  &  T.  and  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jer- 
sey are  surpassed  by  only  25  nations. 

The  total  budget  receipts  of  the  U.S. 
Government — all  tax  and  other  revenue 
sources — were  $210  billion  in  fiscal  1970. 
The  total  1969  sales  of  the  corporations 
known  as  the  Fortime  500  were  $444.7 
billion,  or  more  than  twice  as  much. 

As  the  top  corporations  grow,  they 
concentrate  their  economic  power  in  the 
U.S.  economy.  In  1948,  the  Nation's  200 
largest  industrial  corporations  controlled 
48  percent  of  the  manufacturing  assets. 
Today,  these  firms  control  58  percent, 
while  the  top  500  firms  control  75  per- 
cent of  these  assets.  That  means  that  the 
share  remaining  for  everyone  else  in  the 
industrial  sector  is  only  25  percent. 

The  Nation's  largest  firms  are  playing 
a  prominent  role  in  increasing  economic 
concentration  by  gobbling  up  the  assets 
of  other  corporations.  Thus  in  1968,  74  of 
the  192  acquisitions  of  companies  with 
assets  of  over  $10  million  were  made  by 
companies  among  the  Nation's  200  larg- 
est firms. 

The  threat  of  this  Industrial  concen- 
tration was  eloquently  expressed  by  for- 
mer Attorney  General  John  Mitchell,  on 
June  6,  1969: 

The  danger  that  this  super-concentration 
poses  to  our  economic,  political  and  social 
structure  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Concen- 
tration of  this  magnitude  Is  likely  to  elimi- 
nate existing  and  political  competition.  It 
increases  the  possibility  for  reciprocity  and 
other  forms  of  unfair  buyer -seller  leverage. 
It  creates  nationwide  marketing,  managerial 
and  financing  structures  whose  enormous 
physical  and  psychological  resources  pose 
substantial  barriers  to  smaller  firms  wishing 
to  participate  in  a  competitive  market. 

To  some  extent,  public  disclosure  of 
the  tax  treatment  and  preferences  re- 
ceived by  top  corporations  can  help  mit- 
igate the  dangers  expressed  by  former 
Attorney  General  Mitchell. 

It  is  fundamental  that  a  market  econ- 
omy functions  properly  only  in  an  at- 
mosphere where  there  is  extensive  public 
knowledge  of  financial  and  other  aspects 
of  corporate  behavior.  Contrary  to  the 
assertions  of  many,  corporate  secrecy — 
not  corporate  disclosure — is  the  great 
enemy  of  a  market  economy  in  a  free 
society. 

A  market-directed  economy  is  prem- 
ised on  intelligent  responses  of  busi- 
nessmen and  investors  to  profit  oppor- 
tunities. Investors  direct  the  flow  of 
capital  fimds  Into  the  most  efficient  en- 
terprises. But  as  a  firm  becomes  increas- 
ingly larger,  its  public  financial  reports 
become  less  revealing  and  less  useful  to 
investors. 

Additionally,  a  market  economy  places 
heavy  reliance  on  the  self-corrective 
mechanism  of  the  market  place  to  keep 
competition  alive.  When  a  firm  holds  a 
strong  market  position  resulting  In  high 


profits,  this  acts  as  a  magnet  inducing 
new  entry.  Or,  conversely,  when  a  firm 
has  higher  than  necessary  costs  which 
result  in  unprofitable  operations,  this 
too  attracts  entry  and  spurs  on  com- 
petitors to  challenge  the  inefficient  com- 
pany. But  the  published  financial  state- 
ments of  the  large  corporations  mask 
both  the  high  profits  and  the  high  costs 
of  any  of  its  various  operations. 

Ironically,  American  businessmen  to- 
day operate  under  two  sets  of  rules  with 
respect  to  the  disclosure  of  corporate 
financial  information — one  set  for  large 
corporations  and  another  for  smaller 
ones.  We  know  a  great  deal  about  small 
and  medium  corporations  because,  al- 
most invariably,  they  are  quite  spe- 
cialized. One  need  only  glance  at  the  an- 
nual report  of  almost  any  industrial 
company  with  annual  sales  under  $50 
million  to  learn  its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses in  a  line  of  business.  But  this  is 
not  true  with  a  large  conglomerate  cor- 
poration whose  annual  report  hides  more 
than  it  reveals.  This  is  an  example  where 
allegedly  equal  treatment  under  the  law 
results  in  grossly  unequal  treatment 
among  those  covered  by  the  law. 

The  need  for  more  adequate  disclosure 
of  corporate  financial  affairs  grows  as 
American  corporations  grow  in  size  and 
complexity.  As  Prof.  Willard  Mueller  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  noted  in 
testimony  before  the  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee : 

Our  economic  intelligence  about  many  as- 
pects of  business  organization  is  worse  today 
than  It  was  around  1900,  when  Roosevelt 
made  his  plea  for  opening  to  public  view 
the  "mammoth"  corporations  of  his  day.  It 
was  self-evident  to  Roosevelt  that  "Great 
corporations  exist  only  because  they  are  cre- 
ated and  safeguarded  by  our  Institutions; 
and  It  Is  therefore  our  right  and  our  duty 
to  see  that  they  work  In  harmony  with  these 
institutions."  (Roosevelt's  first  annual  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  December,  1901.)  He 
therefore  argued  that,  "The  first  requisite 
(of  corporate  accountability)  is  knowledge, 
full  and  complete,  knowledge  which  may 
be  made  public  to  the  world." 

There  actually  were  very  few  really  big 
businesses  In  Roosevelt's  time.  The  great 
trust  movement  of  the  period  created  only 
two  industrial  corporations  with  assets  ex- 
ceeding »500  mUllon  by  1909.  and  both  of 
these,  U.S.  Steel  and  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jfersey,  were  specialized  to  a  particular  In- 
dxjstry.  In  contrast,  by  the  first  quarter  of 
1971,  there  were  111  Industrial  corporations 
with  assets  of  $1  billion  or  more. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  is  not 
as  novel  as  some  might  suggest.  The 
State  of  Wisconsin  denied  confidential- 
ity to  virtually  all  State  income  tax  re- 
turns from  the  early  1920's  until  early 
1953.  At  the  time  the  legislature  voted 
to  close  the  returns,  I  was  a  State  legis- 
lator and  voted  against  it.  The  propo- 
nents of  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  re- 
quired disclosure  were,  interestingly 
enough,  not  individuals — who  clearly 
have  a  legitimate  and  constitutionally 
protected  Interest  In  personal  privacy — 
but  powerful  business  groups. 

Even  today  in  Wisconsin,  public  offi- 
cials. Including  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  State  university  professors, 
continue  to  have  access  to  income  tax 
returns. 

To  treat  large  corporations  with  mll- 
Uons  of  dollars  of  assets  as  though  they 
were  like  an  individual  or  the  pizza  par- 


lor around  the  comer  is  not  only  to  en- 
gage in  a  legEil  fiction  but  in  a  public 
absurdity.  Corporations'  annual  reports 
increasingly  read  like  the  state  of  the 
Nation  address,  and  in  some  cases  like  a 
state  of  the  world  address.  For  ex- 
ample, one  multinational  corporation 
proudly  proclaimed  to  its  stockholders 
that  its  vast  international  organization 
"is  constantly  at  work  around  the 
clock — in  67  nations  on  six  continents, 
in  activities  extending  from  the  Arctic 
to  the  Antarctic  and  quite  literally  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  moon." — 
ITT  Annual  Report.  1968,  page  7.  It  is 
ironic  to  note  that  the  sim  that  has  set 
on  an  empire  remains  constant  for  ITT 

To  insist  that  the  laws  applying  to 
corporations  be  the  same  for  a  multi- 
national corporation  as  for  a  small  retail 
corporation  is  to  rely  on  a  legal  fiction 
and  guarantee  unfair  and  ineffective 
laws.  As  the  economic  statistics  which  I 
have  discussed  previously  clearly  demon- 
strate, all  corporations  are  not  alike. 

Our  laws  should  reflect  what  can  be 
observed  by  the  common  man.  Corpora- 
tions become  something  more  than 
merely  a  business  venture  as  they  grow 
gigantic  in  size,  with  unprecedented 
social,  economic,  and  political  power. 

As  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  wrote: 

Enterprises  .  .  .  which  command  tremen- 
dous resources,  which  hold  the  fate  of  whole 
communities  of  workers  In  their  hands, 
which  have  a  virtual  or  actual  monopoly, 
which  dominate  markets  and  control  vast  re- 
sources tip  the  scales  on  the  side  of  pros- 
perity or  on  the  side  of  depression,  depending 
on  the  decisions  of  the  men  at  the  top.  This 
Is  tremendous  power,  tremendous  responsi- 
bility. Such  men  become  virtual  governments 
in  the  power  at  his  disposal.  In  fact,  if  not 
In  law.  they  become  affected  with  a  public 
Interest.  William  O.  Douglas,  Democracy  and 
Finance,  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven, 
1940.  p.  15. 

In  recognition  that  very  large  corpora- 
tions are  affected  with  a  public  interest, 
this  bill  win  require  these  companies  to 
make  public  some,  but  not  all.  of  the 
information  that  they  must  submit  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  with  their  income  tax 
returns.  My  bill  would  not  impose  any 
additional  tax  or  paperwork  on  these 
corporations.  It  merely  attempts  to 
determine  the  effect  of  certain  tax  pro- 
visions. 

The  bill  applies  only  to  corporations 
with  assets  of  $50  million  or  more  on  an 
aggregate  adjusted  basis.  In  1969,  there 
were  only  4,348  corporations,  of  all  active 
corporations  filing  tax  returns,  that  had 
net  assets  of  $50  million  or  more.  These 
4.348  corporations  represent  only  .26  per- 
cent of  all  corporations.  This  bill  does  not 
apply  to  the  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  other  corporations. 

The  bill,  therefore,  would  require  the 
public  disclosure  of  tax  information  for 
little  more  than  one-fifth  of  1  percent 
of  all  U.S.  corporations. 

For  all  retail  corporations,  only  0.03 
percent  would  he  required  to  make  this 
information  public.  For  financial  insti- 
tutions, 0.06;  for  manufacturers,  0.5  per- 
cent. 

All  these  corporations  because  of  their 
size  have  an  important  public  influence 
economically,  politically,  and  socially. 
These  corporations  would  be  required  to 
open  for  public  inspection,  include  in 
their  annual  stockholders'  reports,  and 
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in  annual  reports  to  the  Securl- 

Sxchange  Commission,  the  following 

their  taxable  income;  the 

of   the   surtax    exemption;    any 

deemed    dividends — re- 

any   deduction   they   take   for 

received  and  the  deduction  for 

'  Vestem  Hemisphere  Trade  Corpora- 

the  tax   imposed  by  section   11, 

is  the  general  corporate  income 

Action; 

amount  of  credit  taken  for  the  for- 

tax  credit;  the  amount  of  credit 

for  the  investment  tax  credit ;  the 

of  credit  taken  for  expenses  for 

incentive  programs;  the  personal 

company  tax;  any  tax  due  be- 

of  recomputation  of  prior  years 

credit;  the  minimum  tax  on 

items  imposed  by  section  56; 

otal  taxes  imposed  by  chapter  1 — 

would  probably  be  the  same  as 

11  but  would  include  any  future 

;  a  reconciliation  of  their  book 

ncome  as  reported  to  shareholders 

required  by  the  Securities  Exchange 

with  their  taxable  income. 

would  show,  among  other  things,  the 

deduction  taken  for  depletion  and 

and  analysis  of  unappro- 

retained    earnings    carried   on 

books. 

legislation  merely  provides  that 
that  corporations  now  pre- 
for  Schedules  "C",  "1",  "J",  "Ml" 
'M2"  of  their  income  tax  return  be 
public. 
Corporation  Disclosure  Act  will 
our  tax  laws  and  policies.  Sound 
must  be  based  on  adequate  Infor- 
All  too  often,  tax  laws  are  en- 
lacking  such  information  and  are 
a  form  of  educated  eruesses. 
the  most  conscientious  and  diligent 
is  working  in  the  dark.  Legis- 
are  constantly  urged  to  enact  cer- 
tax  provisions  because  they  will  be 
for  business  and  create  jobs;  but 
is  little  evidence  to  accompany  and 
such  claims.  Once  enacted,  these 
{provisions  are  stoutly  defended  and 
by  those  enjoying  the  direct 
lenefit.  Again,  with  little  hard  evi- 
that   they    are   achieving    their 
goal. 
February  6,  the  president  of  one 
Nation's  largest  steel  corporations 
about  $1,802  worth  of  space  in 
Washington  Post  to  assert  that: 
Some  Tax  Reforms  Are  Needed.  .  .  . 
Lets    Reform    the    Right    Things  .  .  . 
teract  all  this  Irresponsible  talk  about 
1  Dopholes".  .  .  . 

goes  on  to  say — 
Meisures  such   as   the   Investment  credit 
Iberal    depreciation   allowances   aren't 
lies."     They're     forthright     measures 
at  encouraging  certain   results — and 
been    pretty    successful.  .  .  .  These 
res  don't  Just  help  business.  They  help 
everyfcody  who  benefits  from  Increased  eco- 
nomic  activity — and  that  Includes  all  of  us. 

Th  >  Corporate  Disclosure  Act  will  de- 
term:  ne  the  facts  behind  such  claims. 
0  >posed  the  "liberal  depreciation  al- 
lowai  ces" — asset  depreciation  range — 
enact  »d  as  part  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1971.  At  that  time.  I  felt  that  ADR  would 
be  a  tax  windfall  to  large  corporations 
with   ittle  benefit  to  the  general  public. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  available  evidence, 
it  would  appear  that  the  enactment  of 
ADR  is  an  expensive  and  unjustified  tax 
preference,  costing  more  them  $26  billion 
in  a  decade,  and  reducing  corporate  tax 
liability  with  little  or  no  effect  on  em- 
ployment. This  bill  will  greatly  expand 
our  knowledge  about  this  and  other  tax 
provisions. 

Tax  preferences  costing  $50  to  $60  bil- 
lion a  year,  are  equal  to  about  one-quar- 
ter of  the  whole  budget  and  yet  little  is 
known  about  them.  Every  year  and  par- 
ticularly this  year  programs  in  the 
budget  are  painstakingly  scrutinized  as 
to  their  cost,  effectiveness  and  desirabil- 
ity while  program  expenditiu*es  achieved 
through  the  tax  code  are  largely  unex- 
amined. The  corporate  disclosure  bill  will 
provide  necessary  information  to  answer 
questions  we  must  ask  about  tax 
preferences. 

We  must  ask  if  particular  tax  prefer- 
ences do,  in  fact,  achieve  their  stated 
goal.  Secondly,  we  must  ask  if  there  are 
alternative  methods  which  would  be  less 
costly  and  more  effective.  Finally,  are 
these  tax  preferences  consistent  with  tax 
equity  and  sound  tax  policy? 

The  Corporate  Disclosure  law  will  help 
us  to  determine  the  reasonableness  and 
effectiveness  of  the  corporate  Income  tax. 
Congressman  Vanik.  the  sponsor  of  this 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  sub- 
mitted in  the  Congressional  Record, 
July  19,  1972.  a  study  prepared  by  his 
staff,  on  the  Federal  taxes  paid  by  145  of 
the  Nation's  largest  corporations.*  The 
study  clearly  indicates  that,  given  the 
extent  of  corporate  secrecy,  it  was  dlfB- 
cult,  if  not  impossible  to  determine 
precise  figures.  As  Congressman  Vandc 
stated — 

The  confusion,  complexity  and  secrecy 
which  shrouds  corporate  tax  and  financial 
reporting  Is  really  Indescribable. 

Despite  the  difficulties,  this  is  a  valu- 
able study  strongly  suggesting  that  the 
present  corporate  tax  structure  is  neither 
fair  nor  reasonable.  According  to  the 
study  five  out  of  45  of  the  largest  cor- 
porations paid  no  Federal  corporate 
taxes  in  1971,  even  though  they  had  $382 
million  of  taxable  income. 

Furthermore,  six  more  corporations  of 
the  45  paid  an  effective  Federal  tax  rale 
of  only  1  to  10  percent.  The  average  ef- 
fective tax  rate  of  all  American  corpora- 
tions in  1969  was  37  percent.  But  the 
average  tax  rate  for  the  top  100  Indus - 
trl«J  corporations  was  26.9  percent.  In 
summary,  the  study  reveals  a  wide  varia- 
tion in  effective  tax  rates,  not  only  as  be- 
tween companies  in  different  industries, 
but  for  different  companies  in  the  same 
industry. 

The  Corporate  Disclosure  Act  will  help 
us  determine  the  direct  effect  of  our  tax 
policies  on  big  business.  This  bill  wUl 
help  us  determine  whether  our  tax  pol- 
icies are  related  to  maximum  economic 
efficiency  and  the  public  good.  Further- 
more, this  bill  will  assist  us  in  discovering 
whether  tax  provisions  technically  avail- 
able to  all  corporations  In  fact  work  to 


•Corporate  Federal  Tax  Payments  and 
Federal  Subsidies  to  Corporations  by  Con- 
gressman VanUc.  CoNGRzsaioN&L  Record, 
V.  118.  pt.  19,  pp.  24487-96. 


the  economic  disadvantage  of  small 
corporations. 

We  cannot  afford  to  examine  tax  law 
"through  a  glass  darkly."  The  Corporate 
Disclosure  Act  will  bring  needed  light  to 
corporate  Income  tax  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Rccord  together 
with  certain  accompanying  material. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  875 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  81  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19M  (relating  to  miscel- 
laneous provisions)  la  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  6110  as  section  6111,  and  by 
inserting  after  section  6109  the  following 
new  section: 

"SkC.    6110.    DlSCLOSXJRE     OF     iNTOaiCATlON     As 

TO    Corporations   Fimio   In- 
come Tax  Returns. 

"(a)   Public  Record  and  Inspection. 

"(1)  In  general. — Every  corporation  which 
Is  subject  to  the  taxes  Imposed  by  Chapter  1 
and  which  has  assets  of  (60,000,000  or  more 
shall  file  a  schedule  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (2)  with  Its  return 
of  such  taxes  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Contents  of  schedule. — The  sched- 
ule filed  by  any  corptwatlon  for  the  taxable 
year  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  If  It  contains  the  following  In- 
formation (and  only  the  following  informa- 
tion) with  respect  to  such  corporation  for 
such  year — 

"  (A)  the  taxable  Income, 

"(B)  the  surtax  exemption, 

"(C)  dividends  (and  deemed  dividends) 
received, 

"(D)  dividends  received  deductions  and 
Western  Hemisphere  trade  corporation  de- 
duction, 

"(E)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  II  (or  any 
tax  Imposed  In  lieu  thereof) , 

"(F)   the  foreign  tax  credit, 

"(G)  the  investment  credit, 

"(H)  the  credit  for  expense  for  work  In- 
centive programs, 

"  (I)  the  personal  holding  company  tax, 

"(J)  the  tax  from  recomputing  a  prior 
year  investment  credit, 

"  (K)  the  minimum  tax  on  preference  items 
imposed  by  section  66, 

"(L)  the  total  taxes  Imposed  by  chapter  1, 

"(M)  reconciliation  of  Income  per  books 
with  mcome  per  return  (including  a  recon- 
ciliation of  book  depreciation  and  depletion 
with   tax  depreciation  and  depletion) ,  and 

"(N)  analysis  of  unappropriated  retained 
earnings  per  books. 

The  information  required  by  this  paragraph 
shaU  be  computed  imder  the  method  of  ac- 
counting on  the  basis  of  which  the  corpora- 
tion regularly  computes  such  Information  for 
purposes  of  the  taxes  Imposed  by  Chapter  1. 

"(3)  Place  of  inspection. — Every  state- 
ment filed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
open  to  public  Inspection  at  the  national  of- 
fice of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Any 
Inspection  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
made  at  such  times,  and  in  such  manner, 
as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

"(b)  Annual  Report  to  Sharxholders. — 
Every  corporation  which  is  subject  to  the 
taxes  Imposed  by  chapter  1  and  which  has 
assets  of  $50,000,000  or  more  In  Its  annual 
report  to  shareholders  shall  Include  the 
schedule  recpilred  to  be  filed  by  subsection 
(a)  for  the  period  covered  by  such  annual 
report.  Such  schedule  sbaU  be  identical  with 
the  schedule  filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) . 

"<c)  Annual  R^ort  to  txb  SBcuarriES  and 
Exchange  Commission. — ^Each  annual  report 
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submitted  pursuant  to  section  13  or  IS  of  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  by  a  corpora- 
tion which  is  subject  to  the  taxes  Imposed 
by  chapter  1  and  which  has  assets  of  $50,000,- 
000  or  more  shaU  include  the  schedule  re- 
quired to  be  filed  by  subsection  (a)  for  the 
period  covered  by  such  anntial  report.  Such 
schedule  shaU  be  Identical  with  the  sched- 
ule filed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a). 

"(d)  Corporations  Having  Assets  or  $50,- 
000,000  OR  More. — ^For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  corporation  shall  be  treated  as  having 
assets  of  $50,000,000  or  more  for  the  taxable 
year  if,  at  the  close  of  such  year,  the  aggre- 
gate adjusted  basis  of  all  property  held  by  the 
corporation  equals  or  exceeds  $50,000,000. 

"(e)  Corporations  Filing  Consolidated 
Returns. — ^If  a  corporation  which  is  a  mem- 
ber of  an  affiliated  group  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  1504(a))  Joins  in  the  making 
of  a  consolidated  return  for  the  taxable 
year — 

"(1)  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied  only 
with  respect  to  the  common  parent  corpora- 
tion, but 

"(2)  in  applying  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  to 
any  member  (fe  such  group  (Including  the 
common  parent  corporation) ,  such  member 
shall  show  (A)  the  schedule  filed  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  by  the  common  parent 
corporation,  and  (B)  a  list  of  all  corpora- 
tions which  Joined  In  such  consolidated  re- 
turn, and 

"(3)  In  applying  subsection  (d)  to  any 
member  of  such  group  (including  the  com- 
mon parent  corporation),  there  shall  be 
taken  into  account  the  aggregate  of  the 
properties  held  by  all  members  of  such 
group. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3),  stock  in  one 
member  of  tne  group  held  by  a  second  mem- 
ber of  the  group  shall  not  be  treated  as 
property." 

"(f)  Schedule  Not  Part  of  Return. — For 
purpose  of  section  6103,  the  schedule  required 
to  be  filed  under  this  section  for  any  taxable 
year  should  not  be  treated  as  part  of  the 
return  made  with  respect  to  taxes  Imposed 
by  subtitle  A  for  such  taxable  year." 

(b)  The  table  of  section  for  such  subchj^- 
ter  B  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  section  6110  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof: 
"Sec.  6110.  Disclosure  of  Information  as  to 

corporations  filing  Income  tax  returns. 
"Sec.  6111.  Cross  references. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6110 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as 
added  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act)  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1968. 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  and  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion 6110  shall  apply  to  reports  made  after 
December  31,  1972. 

(c)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "Corporate 
Disclosure  Act". 

Oross  National  Products  or  Countries  and 

Net  Sales  of  Companies  Interspersed  :  Top 

100,  BT  Rank,  1960,  1966,  1970 

The  Library  or  Congress, 
Congressional  Research  Service, 
Washington,  DC,  Oct.  8,  1971. 
To:  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Monopoly; 

Attention:  Mr.  Raymond  Watts. 
From:  Economics  Division. 
Subject :  ONPs  of  Coimtrles  and  Net  Sales  of 
Companies. 

The  attached  material  is  In  response  to 
your  request  concerning  QNPs  of  countries 
and  net  sales  of  companies.  The  first  table 
lists  the  top  100  countries  tmd  companies  for 
1960.  the  second  for  1966,  and  the  third  for 
1970.  The  final  table  lists  all  countries  and 
companies  previously  cited,  and  their  rank 
for  each  time  period.  This  table  also  Includes 
the  percentage  change  of  the  ONF  and  net 
sales. 

Because  of  the  existence  of  multiple  ex- 
change rates  in  1956  for  many  of  the  coun- 
tries, meaningful  ONP  figures  expressed  In 
VS.  dollars  could  not  be  calculated.  Please 


do  not  hesitate  to  contact  us  concerning  this 
point  if  the  enclosed  Is  not  adequate. 
Margaret  Bradt. 
EcoTwmic  Analyst. 

Gross  national  products  of  countries  and  net 
sales  of  companies  interspersed:  top  100,  by 
rank,  1960 

GNP  •  or 
sales  ^ 
Rank,  country,  or  company:  {billions) 

1.  United  States $504.4 

2.  Soviet  Union 21.0 

3.  West  Germany 73.3 

4.  United  Kingdom 70.8 

5.  People's  Republic  of  China. . .  70.  3 

6.  France    57.7 

7.  Japan 38.7 

8.  Italy   31.8 

9.  Canada -  36.9 

10.  India 35.3 

U.Poland   ---  22.1 

12.  East  Germany 20.9 

13.  Czechoslovakia 19.2 

14.  Australia 15.6 

15.  Brazil   -.. 12.9 

16.  General  Motors(c) 12.7 

17.  Belgium 12.6 

18.  Sweden --  12.2 

19.  Nethertands    11.  7 

20.  Mexico   10.8 

21.  Romania   10.6 

22.  Argentina   --  9-2 

23.  Spain    8.8 

24.  Switzerland 8.5 

25.  Standard  Oil  (N.J. HO «8.0 

26.  American  Telegraph  &  Tele- 

phone(c)   7  9 

27.  South  Africa  6 7.2 

28.  Venezuela 7.2 

29.  Indonesia 6.3 

30.  Pakistan ,-  6.2 

31.  Denmark 6.0 

32.  Austria   .- 5.7 

33.  Royal  Dutch/Shell   (c) 5.6 

34  Turkey 6.4 

35.  Great    Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 

(N.Y.)    (c) 6.2 

36.  Ford  Motor   (C) 6.2 

37.  Bulgaria 4.7 

38.  Chile   4.6 

39.  Norway  4-4 

40.  General  Electric   (c) 4.197 

41.  Yugoslavia 4.197 

42.  Iran 4.190 

43.  Sears,  Roebuck   (c) -  4.1 

44.  Philippines    4.0 

45.  Unilever   (c) 3.88 

46.  Colombia    3.85 

47.  United  States  Steel  (c) 3.69 

48.  UAR    (Egypt) 3.67 

49.  Finland-- ---  3.6 

50.  Algeria    3.4 

51.  Greece  -. 3.  19 

62.  Sooony  Mobil  Oil  (c)  • -—  *3.  17 

53.  Nigeria    3.1 

54.  Chrysler    (c) 3.00 

55.  Texaco    (c) 2.98 

56.  Gulf  OU  (c) '2.7 

57.  Western  Electric    (c) 2.6 

58.  Safeway  Stores  (Oakland)  (c)  .  2.5 

59.  Israel 2.448 

60.  Swift   (c) -  2.442 

61.  Thailand 2.38 

62.  Portugal - 2.3 

63.  Bethlehem  Steel  (c) 2.2 

64.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  (c) .  2. 1 

65.  Standard  OU   (Ind.)    (c) 2.0 

66.  General  Dynamics    (c) 1.98 

67.  Westlnghouse  Electric  (c) 1.95 

68.  Malaya    1.93 

69.  Kroger  (Cincinnati)    (c) 1.9 

70.  Shell  Oil  (c) 1.83 

71.  British   Petroleum    (c).: 1.8 

72.  Morocco    1.8 

73.  Peru - 1.79 

74.  Ireland   ..- — 1.78 

75.  Armour  (C) 1.7 

76.  International  Harvester  (c) 1.68 

77.  National  Dairy  Products  (c)..  1.67 

78.  Standard  OU  of  CalUomla(c) .  •!.  66 

79.  Korea,  South 1.62 


80.  Imperial  Chemical  Indus(c)--  $1   56 

81.  Boeing  (c) 1.55 

82.  Goodyear  Tire  k  Rubber  (c)  .-  1.  55 

83.  Union  Carbide   (c).- 1.54 

84.  Nestle    (c) "1.51 

85.  Vietnam.   North 1.5 

86.  Rhodesia  &  Nyasaland.  Fed    of  15 

87.  Ghana 1.49 

88.  China  (Taiwan) 1.48 

89.  RCA  (c) 1.48 

90.  J.    C.  Penney    (NY.)... 1.47 

91.  Procter  &  Gamble 1.44 

92.  International  Bus  Mach(c)— -  1.43 

93.  Iraq    1.42 

94.  Lockheed  Aircraft   (c) 1.33 

95.  Ceylon 1.32 

96.  Uruguay 1.27 

97.  Burma 1.25 

98.  Philips'     Gloellampenfabrieken 

(c)   1.25 

99.  Montgomery  Ward    (Chicago).  1.25 
100.  Congo,   Rep   of    ( LeopoldvUle )  1.25 

'  GNP's  for  the  non-Communist  countries 
were  given  In  1960  current  market  prices.  AID 
used  official  exchange  rates  in  most  Instances 
to  convert  the  GNP  figures  Into  US  dollars; 
where  official  rates  were  not  appropriate  more 
realistic  exchange  rates  were  used.  Because 
of  purchEising  power  disparities,  precise  inter- 
country  comparisons  of  GNP  cannot  be  made. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  all  figures  are  In 
current  dollars;  no  adjustments  have  been 
made  for  price  changes.  Data  for  the  Com- 
munist countries  are  In  purchasing  power 
equivalent  of  1970  dollars  as  estimated  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State.  These  countries  are 
Soviet  Union,  People's  Republic  of  China, 
Poland,  East  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia,  North  Vietnam. 

•  Net  sales  Include  service  and  rental  rev- 
enues. All  figures  are  for  the  year  ending 
Dec.  31.  1960.  unless  otherwise  noted  Sales  of 
subsidiaries  are  included  when  they  are  con- 
solidated. Sales  figures  given  here  do  not  In- 
clude excise  taxes  collected  by  the  corpora- 
tion, and  so  the  figures  may  be  much  lower 
than  those  published  by  the  corporations 
themselves.  When  they  are  at  least  5  percent 
lower  for  this  reason,  there  is  an  asterisk  ( • ) 
by  the  sales  figure. 

•Name  changed  to  Mobil  Oil  in  May  1966. 

«  Does  not  Include  excise  taxes  collected  by 
the  company;  see  f<x>tnote  2. 

'  Includes' South -West  Africa  and  the  High 
Commission  Territories  (Basutoland,  Bechu- 
analand  and  Swaziland ) . 

•  Fortune  estimate. 
(c)  =  Companies. 

Note:  Total  number  of  countries  in  list,  59; 
total  number  of  companies  In  list.  41:  total 
amount  of  GNP's.  $1,433,400,000,000:  total 
amount  of  company  sales.  $119.600  000,000; 
company  sales  els  percent  of  GNPs.  8  34  per- 
cent. 

Sources:  Non-Communist  Countries: 
"Estimated  of  Gross  National  Product — Cal- 
endar Year  1960  In  Current  Market  Prices  ' 
Statistics  and  Reports  Division.  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Mar  22.  1962. 
Oommiinlsi  countries:  Estimated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Intelligence  and  Research.  Depart- 
ment of  State.  Companies:  Fortune  direc- 
tories. Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  89th  and  90th 
Cong.  Pt.  5A.  pp.  2364-2394. 

Gross  national  products  of  covntries  and  net 
sales  of  companies  interspersed — top  100, 
by  rank,  1965 

I  Total  number  of  countries  In  list.  57;  total 
number  of  companies  In  list.  43:  total 
amount  of  GNPs,  $2.045,900.000. (XK)  total 
amount  of  company  sales.  $177,300  000  000: 
company  sales  as  percent  of  GNPs:  8.66 
percent  J 

G^Pl  or 
sales » 
Rank,  country,  or  company:  (billions) 

1.  United  States $681  2 

2.  Soviet    Union 303.4 

3.  West  Germany 112  2 
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Gro:  J  national  products  of  countries  and  net 
sa  es  of  companies  interspersed — top  100. 
by  rank,  1965 — Continued 

GNP'^or 
sales' 
RanJ:.  country,  or  compaxiy — Con.     (billions) 

4  United  Kingdom $99.2 

5  France 93.5 

6  Japan    84.6 

7  People's  Republic  of  China 77.9 

8  Italy    56.7 

9  India*    49.2 

10,  Canada 48.0 

11  Poland    30.6 

12  East    Germany 26.3 

13  Australia*   22.7 

14.  BrazU    22.0 

15.  Czechoslovakia 22.0 

16.  Spain    21.8 

17    General  Motors   (c) 20.7 

18.  Mexico 19.4 

19.  Sweden 19.3 

20.  Netherlands 19.0 

31.  Belgium 16.7 

22.  Argentina    16.0 

23.  Romania    14.8 

24.  Switzerland 13.9 

25.  Ford  Motor  (c) 11.53 

26.  Standard    Oil    (New    Jersey) 

(c)   11.47 

27.  Pakistan  • 11.2 

28.  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 

graph (c) 11.1 

29.  South  Africa^ 10.7 

30.  Indonesia 10.5 

31.  Denmark    10.0 

32.  Austria 9.2 

33.  Yugoslavia •8.5 

34.  Turkey 8.12 

35.  Finland 8.11 

36.  Venezuela   7.  7   ^ 

37.  Royal  Dutch/SheU  (c) 7.2 

38.  Norway 7.0 

39.  Bulgaria    6.7 

40.  Sears.  Roebuck  (c) 6.4 

41.  General  Electric  (c) 6.2 

42.  Iran' 5.9 

43.  Greece 6.6 

44.  Chrysler  (c) 6.3 

46.  PhUlppinei    5.2 

46.  Great  Atlantic  &  Padflc  Tea 

(New  York)    (c) 6.11 

47.  ColombU 5. 103 

48.  UnUever  (c) 5.100 

49.  Socony  MobU  OU  «  (c) •4.90 

50.  Nigeria'   4.85 

51.  United         Arab         Republic 

(Egypt)* 4.7 

52.  United  States  Steel  (c) 4.4 

53.  Peru 4.28 

54.  ChUe 4.25 

55.  Thailand    3.9 

56.  Texaco    (c) 3.8 

67.  Portugal 3.7 

58.  International    Business    Ma- 

chines    (c) 3.6 

59.  Israel    3.39 

60.  Gulf  OU  (c) •3.38 

*8l.  Western  Electric  (c) 3.36 

62.  El.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  (c).  3. 02 

63.  Safeway     Stores     (Oakland) 

(c) -- 2. 

64.  Korea,  South 2. 

66.  Malaysia 2. 

66.  Ireland 2. 

67.  Swift  (C) 2. 

68.  China   (Taiwan) 2. 

69.  Algeria   2.63 

70.  Morocco 3.60 

71.  Bethlehem  Steel  (c) 2.67 

72.  SheU  OU  (c) •2.66 

73.  Kroger    (Cincinnati) 3.65 

74.  Standard  OU  (Indiana)  (c)..  *2.  5 

75.  Korea,   North 2.5 

76.  National  Coal  Board »» "  (c) ..  2. 46 

77.  Standard    OU    of    California 

(C)     - •2.44 

78.  British  Petroleum  "  (c) 2.40 

79.  Westlnghouse  Electric  (c)_..  3.38 

80.  International  Harvester  (c).-  3.33 


93 

93 

86 

80 

760 

750 


33 

20 

08 

063 

061 


81.  Volkswagenwerk  (c) "$2.31 

82.  J.  C.  Penney  (New  York)  (c).  2.289 

83.  I.C.I.      (Imperial     Chemical) 

Industries)    (c).. 2.284 

84.  Goodyear     Tire     and     Rub- 

ber (c) 3. 

85.  Ghana    2. 

86.  PhUlps' 

OloeUampenfabrleken  (c) "2. 

87.  Union  Carbide  (c) 2. 

88.  Armour"  (c) 2. 

89.  Procter  and  Gamble  (c) 2.05 

90.  RCA    (c) 2.04 

91.  General        Telephone        and 

Electronics    (c) 2.03 

92.  Boeing    (c) 2.02 

93.  National  Dairy  Products  (c).  2.017 

94.  North  American  Aviation  (c)  -  2. 010 

95.  Vietnam,  North 1.9 

96.  Iraq 1.9 

97.  Lockheed  Aircraft  (c) 1.814 

98.  Vietnam,   Souths'— 1.810 

99.  Siemens''    1.79 

100.  International     Telegraph     & 

Telegraph   (c) 1.78 

'  GNP's  for  the  non-Communist  countries 
were  given  in  1965  current  dollars.  AID  used 
official  exchange  rates  in  most  instances  to 
convert  the  GNP  figures  into  U.S.  dollars; 
where  official  rates  were  not  appropriate, 
more  realistic  exchange  rates  were  used.  Be- 
cause of  purchasing  power  disparities,  precise 
inter-country  comparisons  of  GNP  cannot 
be  made.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  all 
figures  are  in  current  dollars;  no  adjustments 
have  been  made  for  price  changes.  Data  for 
the  Communist  countries  are  in  purchasing 
power  equivalent  of  1970  dollars  as  estimated 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State.  These 
countries  are:  Soviet  Union;  Peoplefs  Repub- 
lic of  China;  Poland;  East  Germany;  Czecho- 
slovaka;  Itomana;  Bulgaria;  North  Korea; 
North  Vietnam. 

•Net  sales  Include  service  and  rental  reve- 
nues. All  figures  are  for  the  year  ending  Dec. 
31,  1965,  unless  otherwise  noted.  Sales  of  sub- 
sidiaries are  included  when  these  are  con- 
solidated. Sales  figures  given  here  do  not  In- 
clude excise  taxes  collected  by  the  corpora- 
tion, and  so  the  figures  for  some  corpora- 
tions, especially  those  in  the  liquor  and 
tobacco  industries,  may  be  much  lower  than 
those  published  by  the  corporations  them- 
selves. When  they  are  at  least  5  percent  lower 
for  this  reason,  there  is  an  asterisk  (*)  by 
the  sales  figure. 

•Fiscal   year  beginning  Apr.  5,   1966. 

♦  Pascal  year  beginning  July  5,  1966. 

•Republic  of  South  Africa  Includes  Bots- 
wana, Lesotho,  South  West  Africa  and 
Swaziland. 

•Preliminary  fig\ire. 

T  Fiscal  year  beginning  Mar.  21,  1966. 

■  Name  changed  to  MobU  OU  In  May,  1066. 

•Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966. 

"Government  owned. 

"Fiscal  year  ending  Mar.  81,  1966. 

"Over  60%  government  owned. 

"Includes  turnover  tax. 

"Includes  fiUl  flgtires  of  subsidiaries 
owned  50  percent  or  more. 

"  Acquired  Baldwin-Llma-HamUton  In 
July  1966,  and  Includes  its  figures  from  that 
date. 

"  Calendar  year  1964. 

"Fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1965. 

(c)  =Companles. 

•Does  not  Include  excise  taxes  coUected  by 
the  company;  see  footnote  3. 

Sources:  Non-Communist  Countries: 
"Estimates  of  Gross  National  Product — Cal- 
endar Year  1966  In  Current  Market  Prices." 
Reports  Control  No.  137.  Statistics  and  Re- 
ports Division;  Office  of  Program  Coordina- 
tion. Agency  for  International  Development, 
February  6.  1967. 

Communist  Countries:  Estimated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Research,  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Companies:  Fortune  directories.  Hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  Mo- 


noiKily  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
United  States  Senate,  89th  and  90th  Con- 
gress. Part  5A,  pp.  3166-2206.  (1967). 

Gross  national  products  of  countries  and  net 
sales  of  companies  interspersed:  top  100, 
by  rank,  1970 

[Total  number  of  countries  In  list:  49;  total 
number  of  companies  In  list:  61;  total 
amount  of  QNP's:  $3,103,300,000,000  total 
amount  of  company  sales:  $379,700,000,000; 
company  sales  as  percent  of  QNP's:  8.9 
percent] 

GNP  >  or 

sales* 

Rank,  country,  or  company :  ( billions ) 

1.  United  States $974. 0 

3.  Soviet   Union 486.7 

3.  Japan  196.7 

4.  West  Germany 184.8 

5.  France    146.3 

6.  People's  RepubUc  of  China..     131. 0 

7.  United  Kingdom . 116.3 

8.  Italy   91.7 

9.  Canada 78.0 

10.  Indla^  63.6 

11.  Poland   46.0 

13.  BrazU    40.4 

13.  East  Germany 39.6 

14.  Mexico   33.3 

15.  Australia   33.9 

16.  Spain    33.6 


17.  Czechoslovakia 
18. 


82.6 

Sweden 31.5 

19.  Netherlands    31.3 

20.  Belgium 35.0 

31.  Romania    34.4 

22.  Argentina 33.9 

23.  Switzerland 20.6 

General  Motors  (c) 18.8 

Yugoslavia 18.5 


24. 
25. 
26. 
37. 
28. 
39. 
30. 
31. 
33. 
33. 
34. 


Pakistan* 17. 9 

South    Africa 17.8 

American  Tel.  and  Tel.  (c)..  17.0 

Standard  OU  (New  Jersey)  (c)  •le.  6 

Denmark 15.8 

Ford  Motor  (c) 15.8 

Indonesia    14.0 

Austria    13.7 

Bulgaria 11.7 

36.  Norway    11.3 

36.  Royal  Dutch/Shell  (c) 10.8 

37.  Venezuela   10.3 

38.  Finland   10.2 

39.  Iran'    10. 1 

40.  PhUlpplnes 9.8 

41.  Sears,  Rgebuck  (o) 0.3 

42.  Greece    9.3 

43.  Korea,    South 8.9 

44.  General  Electric   (c) 8.72 

46.  Turkey 8.68 

46.  ChUe 8.4 

47.  International  Business 

Machines    (c) 7.6 

48.  MobU   OU    (c) •7.3 

Colombia    7.07 

Chrysler    (c) 6.99 

UnUeT»'    (c) . 6.9 

ThaUand  6.8 

International  Tel.  and 

Tel.  (c) '6.4 

Texaco   (c) 6.3 

United  Arab  Republic 

(Egypt)     •6.3 


49. 
50. 
61. 
52. 
53. 

54. 
55. 


56.  Western  Electric  (c). 
67.  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

Tea  (New  York)    (c) 

58.  Peru  

69.  Israel    

60.  China  (Taiwan) 

61.  GuU  OU   (c) 

62.  Safeway  Stores  (Oakland) 

63.  United  States  Steel  (c)... 

64.  Volkswagenwerk   (c) 

65.  Weatlnghoiise  Electric  (c) . 

66.  Standard  Oil  of  California 

(c)    

67.  PhUlps'  OloeUampen- 

fabrleken   (c) 

68.  J.  C.  Penney  (New  York) 

(c)    


6.0 

6.7 
6.64 
6.69 
5.6 
•5.4 

4.9 
4.8 
4.314 
4.313 

•4.18 

4.16 

4.15 
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69.  British   Petroleum    (c) 4.1               99.  Kraftco  (c)    $2,751  » Fiscal  year  beginning  Apr  1 

70.  Nippon    Steel'    (c)„ «4.0             100.  Greyhoimd   (c) '«2.739  '  Fiscal  year  beginning  July  1. 

71.  Malaysia    3.  91  i  GNP's  for  the  non-Communist  countries  •  1970    figure    includes    Gwaltney,    merged 

72.  Ireland    3.85  were  given  In  constant  1969  dollars.  To  make  into  the  company  in  August  1970. 

73.  Llng-Temco-Vought  (c) 3.8  this  data  comparable  with  the  company  fig-  •1969  figure. 

74.  Kroger   (Cincinnati)    (c)_.-  3.735  ures,  the  GNP's  were  converted  to  1970  prices  'Fiscal  year  ending  Mar.  31,  1971. 

75.  Standard  0;i  (Indiana  (c).  •3.732  on  the  basis  of  implicit  price  Indexes  provided  "1970    figure    includes    Yawata    Iron    and 

76.  Boeing    (c) 3.677  in  the  source.  For  non-Communist  countries,  Steel    and    Fuji    Iron   and   Steel,   merged    in 

77.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemovu-s  the  AID  used  official  exchange  rates  in  most  April  1970. 

(c) _  3.618  Instances  to  convert  the  GNP  figures  into  U.S.  *  Includes  full  figures  of  subsidiaries  owned 

78.  Shell  OU  (c) •3.689  dollars;  where  official  rates  were  not  appro-  50  percent  or  more. 

79.  I.C.I.  (Imperial  Chemical  prlate,  more   realistic   exchange   rates   were  "Government  owned. 

Industries)    (c) »3.  509  used.  Because  of  purchasing  power  dlsparl-  "Fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1970. 

80.  British   Steel 'i"    (c) 3.498  ties,    precise    Intercountry    comparisons    of  "Fiscal   year  ending   Oct.   31.    1970. 

81.  North    Korea 3.5  GNP  cannot  be  made.  It  should  be  empha-  "Includes  some  taxes. 

82.  General  Telephone  &  sized  that  all  figures  are  in  current  doUars;  "  Includes  prorated  figures  of  one  company 

Electronics    (c) 3.4  no  adjustments  have  been  made  for  price  50-percent  owned. 

83.  Hitachi'    (c) 3.32  changes.  Data  for  the  Communist  countries  " Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970. 

84.  Morocco 3.31  are  In  purchasing  power  equivalent  of  1970  "  Excludes  foreign  subsidiaries. 

85.  RCA    (c) 3.29  dollars  as  estimated  by  the  U.S.  Department  "Includes   prorated   figures  of  companies 

86.  Siemens"    (c) 3.196  of  State.  These  countries  are:  Soviet  Union,  50-percent  owned. 

87.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  People's  Republic  of  China,  Poland,  East  Ger-  "  1970  figure  Includes  Armour.  acqxUred  In 

(c)    3. 194  many,  Czechoslovakia,  Romania,  Yugoslavia,  May  1970. 

88.  Swift"    (c) 3.1  Bulgaria,  North  Korea.  (c)=Company. 

89.  Farbwerke  Hoechst   (c) •3.027  •  Net  sales  Included  service  and  rental  reve-  'Does  not  include  excise  taxes  collected 

90.  Union  Carbide  (c) 3.  026  nues.  Sales  of  subsidiaries  are  Included  when  by  the  company  see  footnote  2 

91.  Daimler-Benz    (c) 1 ""3.018  they  are  consolidated,  and  all  figures  are  for  sonrpfs-  Nfnn  r^mmnmct  ,.«„„tri...  n^r^. 

92.  Procter  and  Gamble"  (c)    .  2  978  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1970,  unless  other-  ,.^Z^X^:!^^^^^^^^Sl^. 
93    August  Thyssen-Hutte"  *»««  ^"ted.  Sales  figures  here  do  not  Include  ^"°°;*'  Product.  Growth  Rates  and  Trend 

August  Thyssen  Hutte  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  coUected  by  the  corporation,  and  ^**  ^^  ^^8'°'^  ^^^^  Country.  May  16.  1971. 

Q4    RpthiPhVm'Vwri'^r o  a^^  so  the  figures  for  some  corporation— most  of  0®«=e  °^  Statistics  and  Reports.  Bureau  for 

q'   ^^Z^  ,l7             ^  ' iTQfl,!  w^ch  sell  gasoline,  Uquor.  or  tobacco— mav  Program  and  Policy  Coordination.  Agency  for 

QR   iur     t      ♦!   7"^hT 7'7 .o     I  ^^  lower  than  those  published  by  the  cor-  International       Development.       Communist 

9fa.  Montecatmi  Edison  (c) 2.841  poratlons  themselves.  When  they  are  at  least  countries:   Estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 

97.  Marcor  (Chicago)   (c) 2.804  5  percent  lower  for  this  reason,  there  Is  an  telllgence  and  Research,  Department  of  State. 

98.  Eastman  Kodak    (c) 2.784  asterisk  (•)  next  to  the  sale  figure.  Companies:  Fortune.  August  1971.  May  1971. 

RANK  OF  EACH  COUNTRY  AND  COMPANY  FOR  1960,  1955,  1970-PERCENTAGE  CHANGE  OF  GNP  AND  SALES 


Rank 


Country  or  company 


Percentage  change 


1970        1965        1960      1960-65       1965-70 


1.  United  States 1  1 

2.  Soviet  Union _.  2  2 

3.Japan. _ 3  6 

4.  West  Germany _ 4  3 

5.  Ffance ^ 5  5 

6.  People's  Republic  of  China... 6  7 

7.  United  Kingdom _ 7  4 

S.Italy _ 8  8 

9.  Canada 9  10 

10.  India _.. 10  9 

11.  Poland 11  11 

12.  Bfazil 12  14 

13.  East  Germany 13  12 

14.  Mexico 14  18 

15.  Australia 15  13 

le.Spain 16  16 

17.  Czechoslovakia 17  15 

18.  Sweden f. 18  19 

19.  Netherlands 19  20 

20.  Belgium 20  21 

21.  Romania 21  23 

22.  Argentina 22  22 

23.  Switzerland. 23  24 

24.  General  Motors 24  17 

25.  Yugoslavia 25  33 

26.  Pakistan 26  27 

27.  South  Africa 27  29 

28.  American  Telephone  S  Telegraph 28  28 

29.  Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey) 29  26 

30.  Denmark 30  31 

31.  Ford  Motor 31  25 

32.  Indonesia.- 32  30 

33.  Austria 33  32 

34.  Bulgaria 34  39 

35.  Norway 35  38 

36.  Royal  Dutch/Shell 36  37 

37.  Venezuela 37  36 

38.  Finland.. 38  35 

39.  Iran.... 39  42 

40.  Philippines 40  45 

41.  Sears,  Roebuck- 41  40 

42.  Greece 42  43 

43.  Korea,  South 43  64 

44.  General  Electric 44  41 

45.  Turkey 45  34 

46.  Chile 46  54 

47.  International  Business  Machines 47  58 

48.  Mobil  Oil 48  49 

49.  Columbia 49  47 

50.  Chrysler 50  44 

51.  Unilever 51  48 

52.  Thailand..- 52  55 

53.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 53  100 

54- Texaco- 54  56 

55.  U.A.R.  (Egypt) 55  51 

56.  Western  Efectric 56  61 

57.  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  (New  York). .  57  46 
58  Peru-..- 58  53 

59.  Israel .  59  59 

60.  China  (Taiwan) 60  68 

61.  Gulf  Oil 61  60 


1 
2 
7 
3 
6 
5 
4 
8 
9 
10 
11 
15 
12 
20 
14 
23 
13 
18 
19 
17 
21 
22 
24 
16 
41 
30 
27 
26 
25 
31 
36 
29 
32 
37 
39 
33 
28 
49 
42 
44 
43 
51 
79 
40 
34 
38 
92 
52 
46 
54 
45 
61 


35.05 
37.25 
18.64 
53.01 
61.91 
10.83 
40.10 
78.30 
33.99 
39.43 
38.03 
70.09 
25.77 
80.60 
46.32 
46.43 
14.61 
57.94 
62.10 
32.43 
41.91 
73.72 
63.59 
62.79 

102.  04 
80.29 
48.06 
39.67 
42.76 
67.67 
20.25 
64.82 
62.10 
44.30 
57.58 
31.01 
7.53 
26.85 
41.59 
30.03 
54.57 
73.81 
78.85 
48.02 
51.2 

-4.66 
48.81 
54.43 
32.54 
76.25 
31.34 
61.32 


55 
48 
57 
35 
73 
59 
88 
56 


\ 


26.81 
27.71 
27.34 
-2.44 
139.16 
38.7 


42.98 
60.10 
31.64 
64.69 
56.51 
55.26 
17.63 
61.55 
62.33 
6.66 
50.52 
83.85 
50.57 
70.79 
44.9 
49.61 
47.99 
62.82 
64.03 
49.72 
64.53 
49.15 
47.73 
90.44 

118.16 
60.00 
66.40 
53.27 
44.29 
57.83 
29.84 
34.52 
49.37 
74.36 
60.15 
50.35 
34.20 
25.64 
70.36 
89.05 
44.94 
65.40 

206.51 

40.44 

6.87 

96.59 

110.01 
47.94 
38.6 
32.07 
34.96 
76.18 

256.92 
68.03 
34.04 
74.18 
10.37 
31.95 
64.57 
98.40 
59.40 


Rank 


Percentage  change 


Country  or  company 


1970        1965        1960      1%0^5        1%&^70 


62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 


Safeway  Stores  (Oakland) 

United  States  Steel 

Volkswagenwerk 

Westlnghouse  Electric 

Standard  Oil  of  California 

Philips'  Gloeilampenfabrieken 

J.  C.  Penney  (New  York) 

British  Petroleum 

Nippon  Steel 

Malaysia 

Ireland...  

Ling-Temco-Vought 

Kroeger  (Cincinnati) 

Standard  Oil  (Indiana) 

Boeing 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 

Shell  Oil 

I.C.I.  (Imperial  Chemical  Ind.) 

British  Steel 

North  Korea 

General  Telephone  &  Electronics 

Hatachi 

Morocco 

RCA 

Siemens 

Goodyear  Tire  A  Rubber 

Swift 

Farbwerke  Hoechst 

Union  Carbide 

Oalmier-Benz 

Procter  &  Gamble 

August  Thyssen-Hutte 

Bethlehem  Steel 

BASF 

Montecatmi  Edison 

Marcor  (Chicago) 

Eastman  Kodak 

Kraftco 

Greyhound 

Nigeria 

Portugal 

Algeria 

National  Coal  Board 

International  Harvester 

Ghana 

Armour 

National  Dairy  Products 

North  American  Aviation 

North  Vietnam 

Iraq 

Lockheed  Aircraft. 

South  Vietnam 

Nestle 

Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Fed.  of 

Ceylon 

Urugiiay 

Burma 

Montgomery  Warl(Chlcago) 

Congo,  Republic  of  the  (Leopoldville). 
General  Dynamics 


62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96  . 

97  . 

98  . 

99  . 
100  . 


63 
52 
81 
79 
77 
86 
82 
78 


58 

47 


19.03 
18.98 


67 

78 
98 
90 
71 


22.18 
46.84 

66.32 
55.82 
32.96 


65.36 

9.40 

86.18 

80.46 
71.49 
99.76 
81.34 
68.68 


65 
66 


68 

74 


48.49 
57.49 


36.53 
37.25 


73 
74 
92 
62 
72 
83 


69 
65 
81 
64 
70 
80 


36.63 
23.23 
30.09 
40.97 
40.15 
46.03 


46.22 

51.01 
81.75 
19.76 
40.12 
53.67 


75 
91 


40.00 
68.90 


70 
90 
99 
84 

67 


72 
89 


44.77 
37.41 


82 
60 


43.52 
12.60 


27.35 
61.21 
78.05 
43.53 
11.81 


87 


83 


33.33 


46.60 


89 


91 


42.78 


44.68 


71 


63 


18.41 


13.8 


50 
57 
69 
76 
80 
85 
88 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
97  . 


53 
62 

50 


56.81 
60.51 
76.67 


76 
87 
75 
77 


38.85 
47.92 
18.77 
20.99 


85 
93 
94 


26.66 
38.33 
36.18 


84 
86 
95 
96 
97 
99 
100 
66 


42  J4 


1. 

2 
3. 
4 

5. 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 

11. 

12. 

13 

14. 

15. 

16 

17. 

18. 

19 

20. 

21 

22. 

23 

24 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28 

29 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
4R. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 

58. 
59. 
60. 


the 
of 
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Rank 


1970 


1965 


ilferia 

mericin  Telephone  S  Telegraph 

1  runtina 

i  rmour  .   

I  lUgust  Thyssen-Hurte 

I  lUstralia 

I  ustna 

I  ASF 

I  eljium 

I  efhiehem  Steel 

I  o«in|.  

I  raziL 

I  ntish  Petroleum 

ntish  Steel    

lulgaria _ 

I  yrnu 

( anada    

Ceylon _ 

Chile  ._ !T 

C  hina  (Taiwan) 

C  hrysler , 

C  Jlumtna _ 

C  ongo,  Republic  of  the  (Leopoldville). 

C  rechosJovakia .__     

C  iimler- B«nz 

[  Bnmark_ 

E  ist  Germany _ 

Ejjtmsn  Kooak. 

I  du  Pont  da  Nemours 

rtrbwerke  Hoechst 

Fnland 

Fird  Motor _ 

F  ance .._ 

Gineral  Electric 

G  ineral  Dynamics 

G  ineral  Motors 

G  insral  Telephone  &  Electronics 

Gitna 

G  lOdyear  Tire  &  Rubber 

G  eat  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  (N.Y.).... 

G|a«oe 

yhound 

GilfOil 

Hitachi 

IC I  (Imperial  Chemical  Industries) 

Inlia .. 

It!  Jonesia 

In  ernational  Business  Machines 

Ir  :ernational  Harvester 

In  ;ernational  Telephone  A  Telegraph.. 

Ir  n 

Ir;  q 

In  land .• 

Isael 

Itdy 

Ja  lan. 


28 
22 


93 

15 
33 
95 
20 
94 
76 
12 
69 
80 
34 


69 
28 
22 
88 


1960 


50 
26 
22 
75 


13 
32 


14 
32 


21 

71 
92 
14 
78 


17 
63 
81 
15 
71 


39 


10 


46 

60 
50 
49 


54 
68 

44 
47 


17 
91 
30 
13 
98 
77 
89 
38 
31 
5 
44 


15 


37 
97 
9 
95 
38 
88 
54 
45 
100 
13 


Rank 


1970 


1965 


1960 


31 
12 


62 


31 
64 


35 

25 

5 

41 


24 
82 


:.  Penney  (N.Y.) 

ftco 


J. 

K 

K  Dger  (Cincinnati). 

Li  ig-Temco-Vought. 


87 
57 
42 
100 
61 
83 
79 
10 
32 
47 

53' 
39 

72" 
59 

8 

3 
68 

99. 

74 
73  . 


17 
91 
85 
84 
46 
43 


49 
36 

6 
40 
66 
16 


87 
82 
35 
51 


60 


56 


83 

9 

30 

58 

80 

100 

42 

96 

66 

59 

8 

6 

82 

73 


10 
29 
92 
76 

42 
93 

74 

59 

8 

7 

9C 


69 


61. 

62. 

63 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67 
■  68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 

77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88. 

89. 

90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95 

96. 

97. 

98 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108 
109. 
110. 
HI. 
112. 
113. 
114, 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118 
119. 
120. 
121. 


Lockheed  Aircraft 

Malaysia. 

Ma  f  cor  (Chicago) 

M«xico 

MobilOil 

Montecatini  Edison 

Montgomery  Ward  (Chicago). . 

Morocco.     

National  Coal  Board 

National  Dairy  Products 

Nestle      .     

Netherlands 

Nigeria  

Nippon  Stael 

North  American  Aviation 

North  Korea 

North  Vietnam 

Norway 

Pakistan. 

People  s  Republic  of  China 

Peru 

Philips'  Gloeilampenfabrieken. 

Philippines 

Poland 

Portugal  

Procter  S  Gamble 

RCA. 


71 
97 
14 
48 
96 


97 
65 


94 
68 


18 
49 


20 
52 


84 


70 
76 
93 


72 


19 

■76" 

'si 


20 

50 


77 
84 
19 
53 


35 
26 
6 
58 
67 
40 
U 


Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  Federation  of. 

Rumania - 

Roval  D utch-Shell . .  

Saieway  Stjres  (Oakland) 

Sears,  Roebuck 

Shell  Oil 

Siemens 

South  Africa 

South  Korea 

South  Vietnam „ , 

Soviet  Union , 

Spam .   - 

Standard  Oil  of  California  

Standard  Oil  (Ind.) 

Standard  Oil  (N.J.).. 

Sweden 

Swift  

Switzerland ". 

Thailand 

Texaco 

Turkey 

Unilever.       

Union  Carbide. 

UAR(Egypt)     

U  ni ted  Ki ngdom 

United  States 

United  States  Steel 

Uruguay.     

Venezuela 

Volkswagenwerk 

Western  ElKtric 

West  Germany 

Westinghouse  Electric 

Yugoslavia . 


92 
85 


94 
75 
95 
38 
27 
7 
53 
86 
45 
11 
57 
89 
90 


21 
3« 
62 
41 
78 
86 
27 
43 


2 

16 
66 
75 
29 
18 
88 
23 
52 
54 
45 
51 
90 
55 
7 
1 
63 


23 

37 
63 
40 
72 
99 
29 
64 
98 

2 
16 
77 
74 
26 
19 
67 
24 
55 
56 
34 
48 
87 
51 

4 

1 
52 


8S 
39 

30 
5 

73 
98 
44 
II 
62 
91 
89 
86 
21 
33 
58 
43 
70 


27 

79 


37 

64 

56 

4 

65 
25 


36 
81 
61 
3 
79 
33 


2 
23 

78 
65 
25 
18 
60 
24 
61 
55 
34 
45 
83 
48 
4 
1 

47 
96 
28 


57 

3 

67 

41 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 

Si  878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Has  1th  Service  Act  to  provide  for  restric- 
tiOT  s  on  funds  for  experimental  use.  Re- 
fen  ed  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Put  lie  Welfare. 

\  r.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I 
introduce  today — identical  to  the  bill  I 
intr  oduced  in  the  92d  Congress — seeks  to 
saft  guard  the  rights  and  welfare  of  hu- 
man subjects  involved  in  federally 
fim  led  research  activities  and  is  pat- 
ten ed  upon  NIH  research  guidelines 
whi;h  seek  to  accomplish  that  desirable 
obj(  ctive. 

Tie 


the 
subjects 
Sen  ite 


recently  announced  hearings  on 
critical  issue  of  the  rights  of  human 
in  biomedical  research  by  the 
Health    Subcommittee    of    the 
CoE^mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
which  I  am  ranking  minority 
mertiber — will  provide  an  excellent  op- 
por  unity  to  focus  public  attention  on 
problem  and  determine  the  adequacy 
legislative  efforts  to  safeguard  the 
rigl^ts  and  welfare  of  human  subjects. 

y  7  years  there  is  a  doubling  of 

reccjrded  knowledge  and  almost  every 

new  powers  ov^r  human  life  and 


health  are  being  discovered  in  our  re- 
search laboratories. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  must 
constantly  and  continually  encourage  re- 
search into  the  great  enigma  of  man  and 
his  world  if  we  are  to  eventually  over- 
come the  abysmal  depths  of  ignorance 
and  disease. 

But  we  must  guard  against  self  delu- 
sion lest  it  harm  that  precarious  quality 
of  life  which  is  so  uniquely  human — for 
being  human,  we  must  also  always  be  hu- 
mane. Scientific  inquiry  minst  constantly 
be  blended  with  judgment,  compassion 
and  empathy,  the  true  synthesis  of  hu- 
maneness and  humanity. 

Tra«ic  newspaper  accounts  about  hu- 
man beings  in  syphilis  research  projects 
and  other  reported  experiments  involv- 
ing hmnan  subjects — cited  in  a  Library 
of  Congress,  Congressional  Research 
Service,  Augxist  4,  1972,  report — demon- 
strate the  need  for  the  reintroduction  of 
the  bill  I  introduced  in  the  92d  Congress. 

While  it  is  true  that  much  of  the  re- 
search involving  human  subjects  at 
risk — exclusive  of  human  subject  re- 
search and  experimentation  imdertaken 
pursuant  to  the  informed  patient  con- 


sent amendment  to  the  Pood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic!S  Act  which  I  authored — is  done 
under  the  auspices  of  HEW  research 
guidelines  assuring  ethical  guidance,  I 
believe  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
assure  meaningful  legal  controls  of  fed- 
erally supported  research  activities  in- 
volving human  subjects. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  maintain  a 
constant  vigil  lest  the  zeal  which  first 
motivated  and  then  impelled  man  for- 
ward in  his  never-ending  quest  for  en- 
lightenment be  like  the  sorcerer's  ap- 
prentice, exceeding  Its  bounds  and  un- 
fettered cause  us  to  outdistance  our  own 
capacity  for  commonsense  and  decency. 
This  could  easily  result  in  moral  suicide. 

At  the  same  time,  excessive  rigidity  in 
the  regulation  of  human  subject  experi- 
mentation because  of  some  Improprieties 
in  ethical  self  regulation  would.  I  believe, 
be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  individual 
and  society.  While  civilized  society  can- 
not tolerate  callous  disregard  of  human 
rights  for  any  purpose — Nazi  Germany's 
atrocities  in  the  name  of  clinical  science 
being  the  most  honendous  example — 
mankind  would  be  badly  served  if  we 
write  rigid  laws  to  govern  research  prac- 
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tices  and  scientific  investigation.  Re- 
search, development,  and  the  reducticm 
to  practice  of  new  ideas  are  not  carried 
out  in  a  practical,  ethical,  or  legal  vac- 
uum and  the  public  interest  would  not  be 
served  by  an  inflexible  approach.  The 
bill  therefore  outlines  flexible  operating 
procedures  which  can  be  adapted  to  a 
variety  of  federally  funded  grant  and 
contract  mechanisms. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill's  provisions  and  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2) . 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con- 
sider such  issues  as  psychosurgery, 
organ  transplants,  genetic  manipulations, 
sterilization  procedures  for  criminal  be- 
havior, brain-washing,  mind  control  and 
mind  exp>anding  techniques,  and,  yes, 
even  the  very  concept  of  birth  and  death 
itself,  the  urgent  need  to  adequately  pro- 
tect the  rights  and  welfare  of  human 
subjects  in  all  federally  funded  research 
activities  becomes  imperative. 

In  view  of  my  own  deep  personal  con- 
cern about  this  subject,  I  have  spon- 
sored— with  the  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  Senator 
Williams;  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  Senator 
ScHWEiKER,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Health  Subcommittee,  Senator  Ken- 
nedy— a  special  congressional  briefing 
session  <»i  February  27  about  the  ad- 
vances in  biomedical  science  and  their 
important  consequences  for  the  future  of 
mankind  generally,  and  for  our  country 
in  particular,  'niese  new  developments 
have  profound  ethical  and  legislative  im- 
plications, and  so  require  understsmding 
on  our  part  as  legislators  if  they  are  to 
be  used  for  maximum  benefit  to  our 
people. 

ExHiBrr  1 
StTMMART  OF  Bill 

FtJNBINO  BESTRICTION 

First.  Without  an  approprtata  organiza- 
tional committee's  review  and  approval  of  the 
protection  of  the  human  subject's  rights 
and  welfare — which  shall  Include  adequate 
Informed  consent — Federal  funds  in  any  ac- 
tivity involving  a  human  subject  at  risk  in 
research,  development  or  demonstration  pro- 
grams is  prohibited. 

DEFrNrrioN  or  organizational  coMMrma; 

Second.  Any  entity  engaged  in  such  fed- 
erally funded  activities  is  required  to  estab- 
lish an  organizational  committee  to  be  com- 
posed of  sufficient  members  with  varying 
backgrounds  of  competence  to  assure  com- 
plete and  adequate  Initial  approval  and  even 
to  protect  the  human  subject's  rights  and 
welfare,  and  that  no  committee  member  ihall 
be  involved  in  either  the  initial  approval  or 
continuing  review  of  an  activity  in  which  he 
has  a  professional  re^onsibiUty,  except  to 
provide  Information  requested  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

INFORMED  CONSENT 

Third.  Informed  consent  is  defined  to  mean 
the  consent  of  a  person  so  situated  as  to  be 
able  to  exercise  free  power  of  choice  without 
the  intervention  of  any  element  of  force, 
fraud,  deceit,  duress,  or  other  form  of  con- 
straint or  coercion,  and  certain  elements  for 
Informed  consent  are  required  in  all  but  ex- 
ceptional cases. 

They  are  fair  explanation  of  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  including  an  identification  of 


any  which  are  exp>eriinental;  a  description  of 
any  attendant  discomforts  and  risks  reason- 
ably to  be  expected;  a  description  of  any  ben- 
efits reasonably  to  be  expected;  disclosure  of 
any  appropriate  alternative  procedures  that 
might  be  advantageous  for  the  subject;  an 
offer  to  answer  any  inquiries  concerning  the 
procedures;  and  an  instruction  that  the  sub- 
ject is  free  to  withdraw  his  consent  and  to 
discontinue  his  participation  in  the  project 
or  activity  at  any  time. 

EXCEPTIONAL   CASES 

Fourth.  The  exceptional  cases  where  in- 
formed consent  is  not  required  sure  limited 
to  instances  where  it  is  not  feasible — for 
example,  the  person  is  in  a  coma  and  his  rep- 
resentative is  unavailable — or  professional 
judgment  determines  in  the  best  interest  of  a 
particular  subject  under  care  that  It  would 
be  contrary  to  that  subject's  welfare  to  obtain 
his  consent  as  the  communication  of  Infor- 
mation to  obtain  consent  would  seriously 
affect  the  subject's  disease  status  and  the 
physician  has  exercised  a  professional  Judg- 
ment that  under  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  this  subject's  csise,  the  subject's 
best  interests  would  suffer  if  consent  were 
sought. 

In  addition,  the  agreement  entered  Into  by 
the  subject  shall  Include  no  exculpatory  lan- 
guage through  which  the  subject  Is  made  to 
waive,  or  to  appear  to  waive,  any  of  his  legal 
rights,  or  to  release  the  institution  or  Its 
agents  from  liability  for  negligence.  Use  ol 
exculpatory  clauses  was  considered  contrary 
to  public  policy  in  Tunkl  v.  Regents  of  Uni- 
versity of  California  (60  Cal.  2d,  32  Cal.  Rptr. 
33,  383  P.  2d  441  (1963),  Annot.,  6  AXU.  3d 
693  (1966). 

AT  RISK 

Fifth.  At  risk  is  defined  to  mean  possible 
physical,  psychological,  sociological  or  other 
harm  to  which  an  individual  <nay  be  exposed 
as  a  consequence  of  any  activity  which  goes 
beyond  the  application  of  those  established 
and  accepted  methods  necessary  to  meet  the 
individual's  needs. 

If  doubt  exists  whether  the  procedures  to 
be  employed  are  established  and  accepted,  I 
believe  the  activity  should  be  subject  to  re- 
view and  approval  by  the  committee. 

OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Sixth.  Federal  program  staff  are  authored 
oversight  of  the  procedures  required  by  the 
bill  and  discretionary  authority  is  granted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare — In  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  departments  and  agencies — to 
Identify  those  Federal  programs  which  may 
involve  human  subjects  at  risk;  determine 
the  form  the  required  assurances  shall  take; 
set  guidelines  for  the  establishment  or  op- 
eration of  organizational  committees;  and 
establish  such  additional  regulations  as  the 
implementation  of  this  bill  may  require. 

Exhibit  2 
8.  878 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  A 
of  title  in  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"PROTECTION    OF    HUMAN    SUBJECTS 

"Sec.  310C.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  unless  enacted  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  expressly  in  limitation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  funds  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out 
any  Federal  program  shall  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  organization  unless  such  orga- 
nization has  given  acceptable  assurance  that 
none  of  these  funds  will  be  used  In  sup- 
port of  an  activity  Involving  human  sub- 
jects at  risk  in  programs  of  research,  devel- 
opment or  demonstration  In  the  absence  of 
initial  and  continuing  review  and  approval 
by  an  appropriate  organizational  committee. 


This  review  shall  determine  that  the  rights 
and  welfare  of  the  subjects  involved  are  ade- 
quately protected,  that  the  risks  to  an  in- 
dividual are  outweighed  by  the  potential 
benefits  to  him  or  by  the  importance  of  the 
knowledge  to  be  gained,  and  that  Informed 
consent  Is  to  be  obtained  by  methods  that 
are  adequate. 

"(b)  The  organizational  committee  must 
be  composed  of  sufficient  members  with  such 
varying  backgrounds  of  competence  as  to 
assure  complete  emd  adequate  review.  No 
member  of  such  committee  shall  be  Involved 
In  either  the  Initial  or  continuing  review  of 
an  activity  in  which  he  has  a  conflicting  in- 
terest, except  to  provide  information  re- 
quested by  the  committee. 

"ic)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  only, 
the  term  'Informed  consent'  shall  mean  the 
consent  of  a  person,  or  his  legal  representa- 
tive, so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  exercise  free 
power  of  choice  without  the  Intervention  of 
any  element  of  force,  fraud,  deceit,  duress, 
or  other  form  of  constraint  or  coercion.  The 
Information  to  be  given  to  the  subject  shall 
Include  the  following  basic  elements  In  all 
but  exceptional  cases: 

"(1)  a  fair  explanation  of  the  procedures 
to  be  followed.  Including  an  identification  of 
any  which  are  experimental; 

"(2)  a  description  of  any  attendant  dis- 
comforts and  risks  reasonably  to  be  exfHscted; 

"(3(  a  description  of  any  benefits  reason- 
ably to  be  expected; 

"(4)  a  disclosure  of  any  appropriate  al- 
ternative procedures  that  might  be  advan- 
tageous for  the  subject; 

"(5)  an  offer  to  answer  any  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  procedures;  and 

"(6)  an  Instruction  that  the  subject  is 
free  to  withdraw  his  consent  and  to  discon- 
tinue participation  in  the  project  or  activity 
at  any  time. 

In  addition,  the  agreement,  written  or  oral, 
entered  into  by  the  human  subject  or  from 
the  human  subject's  legal  representative, 
shall  Include  no  exculpatory  language 
through  which  the  subject  Is  made  to  waive, 
or  to  api>ear  to  waive,  any  of  his  legal  rights. 
or  to  release  the  institution  or  its  agents 
from  liability  for  negligence.  Any  organiza- 
tion which  initiates,  directs,  or  engages  in 
programs  of  research,  development,  or  dem- 
onstration which  require  Informed  consent 
shall  keep  a  permanent  record  of  such  con- 
sent and  the  Information  provided  the  sub- 
ject and  develop  appropriate  documentation 
and  reporting  procedures  as  an  essential  ad- 
ministrative function. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  only 
the  term  "organization'  means  any  Federal, 
State,  municipal  or  other  Government 
agency,  or  any  corporation.  Institution, 
agency,  or  other  legally  accountable  person. 

"(e)  The  term  'human  subject  at  risk' 
means  an  Individual  who  may  be  exposed  to 
the  possibility  of  harm — physical,  psycho- 
logical, sociological,  or  other — as  a  conse- 
quence of  any  activity  which  goes  beyond 
the  application  of  those  established  and  ac- 
cepted methods  necessary  to  meet  the  In- 
dividual's needs. 

"(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  prevent 
Federal  program  staff  from  establishing  and 
maintaining  internal  review  procedures  to 
identify  risks  to  subjects  in  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  from  making  Independent  de- 
terminations that  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
the  subjects  involved  are  adequately  pro- 
tected, that  the  risks  to  an  individual  are 
balanced  by  the  potential  benefits  to  him  or 
by  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  to  be 
gatnea,  and  that  Informed  consent  is  to  be 
obtained  by  methods  that  are  adequate  and 
appropriate. 

"(g)  "Exceptional  cases',  as  used  In  pswa- 
graph  (c)  of  this  section,  which  exceptions 
are  to  be  strictly  applied,  are  cases  where  it 
is  not  feasible  to  obtain  the  subject's  con- 
sent or  the  consent  of  his  representative,  or 
where,  as  a  matter  of  professional  Judgment 
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exe  -clsed  In  tbe'  best  Interest  of  a  particular 
subject  imder  care,  it  would  be  contrary  to 
subject's  welfare  to  obtain  bis  consent 
he  communication  of  Information  to  ob- 
consent  would  seriously  affect  tbe  sub- 
's disease  status  and  the  physician  has 
a  professional  Judgment  that  under 
particular   circumstances   of   this  sub- 
's case,  the  subject's  best  Interests  would 
suffer  If  consent  were  sought. 

h)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
Welfare  shall  from  time  to  time,  and  In 
with  other  departments  and 
of  the  Federal  QoTemment,  Identify 
tho4«  Federal  programs  which  may  Involve 
huipan  subjects  at  risk,  determine  the  form 
assurances  required  by  this  section  shall 
set  guidelines  for  the  establishment  of 
operation  of  organizational  committees,  and 
esti  bllsh  such  additional  regulations  as  the 
Imif  ementatlon  of  this  section  may  require.". 
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ByMr.  BENTSEN: 
881.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  define  and  limit 
the  exclusionary  rule  In  Federal  criminal 
pro:eedlngs.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
Ml  he  Judiciary. 

»:r.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
intioducing  today  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Uni  ted  States  Code  by  providing  a  new 
sec  Ion  dealing  with  the  exclusion  of  evi- 
der  ce  in  Federal  criminal  cases.  This  is 
Idei  itical  to  a  proposal  which  I  submitted 
dur  ng  the  92d  Congress  concerning  the 
exe  uslonary  rule. 

Ihe  exclusionary  rule  is  a  shorthand 
de*  rlptlon  for  the  rule  of  evidence  which 
reqi  ilres  the  courts  to  suppress  any  evl- 
den:e  which  Is  acquired  through  an  11- 
leg{  1  search  or  seizure.  In  his  opinion  in 
the  Bivens  case,  the  Chief  Justice  chal- 
leni  ed  the  Congress  to  take  a  look  at  the 
pro  >lems  posed  by  the  exclusionary  rule 
and  to  provide  a  legislative  solution. 
N  y  bill  would  do  just  that.  It  provides 
courts  with  an  opportunity  to  weigh 
gravity  of  the  offense  charged  to  a 
defendant  and  then  consider  the  gravity 
circumstances  of  the  offense  in  seiz- 
or searching  the  evidence.  The  courts 
woiild  then  make  a  relative  decision  on 
admissibility  of  the  evidence  in- 
The  bill  would  also  amend  the 
Torts  Claims  Act  In  order  to  al- 
defendants  to  sue  the  Federal  Oov- 
In  a  civil  action  for  damages 
Inctlrred  in  an  Illegal  search  and  seizure. 
U  y  bill  removes  us  from  the.  imreason- 
ing  straitjacket  in  which  the  present 
excl  tisionary  rule  has  plaoed  us. 

II  follows  the  coDclusion  of  Justice 
Jacl  ison  when  he  declared: 

R4  Jectlon  of  the  evidence  does  nothing  to 
pun  Bh  the  wrongdoing  official,  while  it  may 
and  likely  will  release  the  wrongdoing  de- 
fend int.  It  deprives  society  of  Its  remedy 
agal  ist  one  lawbreaker  because  be  has  been 
puTB  jed  by  another.  It  protects  against  whom 
tact,  mlnatlng  evidence  Is  discovered  but  does 
natt  Ing  to  protect  innocent  persons  who  are 
vlctl  US  of  Illegal  but  fruitless  searches. 

T  le  present  exclusionary  rule  was  first 
mac  e  binding  on  Federal  courts  In  1914 
In  '  7eeks  against  United  States.  The 
coui  t  therein  held  that  any  evidence  ob- 
tain id  in  violation  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment  may  not  be  Introduced  against  a 
def e  idant  in  Federal  criminal  proceed- 
ings This  rule  was  later  applied  to  State 
coiuts  in  1961  In  Mapp  against  Ohio 
undi  T  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
ame  idment. 


Exclusion  or  suppression  of  evidence 
frequently  occurs  in  cases  where  law  en- 
forcement personnel  have  violated  the 
fourth  amendment  In  seizing  evidence.  It 
Is  of  no  concern  whether  the  violations 
were  intentional  or  not. 

Tragically,  this  rule  has  forced  courts 
into  an  arbitrary  posture  which  actually 
allows  the  guilty  in  some  cases  to  go 
scot  free  while  failing  to  penalize  the 
policeman  who  violated  the  suspect's 
rights. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  abuses  with- 
in our  federal  system  and  that  we  must 
guard  against  them. 

But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  exclusionary  rule 
diminishes  respect  for  our  laws  and  our 
courts. 

We  simply  cannot  allow  our  system  of 
criminal  justice  to  become  a  game  in 
which  the  slickest  stratagems  can  save 
the  most  blatantly  guilty  individual. 

The  exclusionary  rule  has  become  an 
inflexible  loophole  through  which  a 
criminal  can  walk  to  freedom.  In  my 
opinion  the  time  has  come  to  plug  that 
loophole  with  a  fair  and  workable  al- 
ternative to  the  suppression  doctrine.  We 
have  the  opportunity  here  to  contribute 
to  an  improved  system  of  justice  in  our 
Nation. 

Let  me  state  in  the  clearest  possible 
terms  that  my  proposal  is  in  no  way  de- 
signed to  skirt  or  dilute  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  any  citizen.  I  believe  that 
we  can  have  responsible  and  effective  law 
enforcement  without  compromising  the 
guarantees  bifilt  into  our  system.  This 
bill  merely  seeks  to  afford  the  courts  more 
fiexibllity  in  determining  reasonable 
standards  relating  to  the  suppression 
doctrine — standards  which  would  be  fully 
subservient  to  the  test  of  constitutional 
validity. 

Perhaps  the  key  words  in  all  of  this 
are  checks  and  balances,  which  are  the 
fundamental  precepts  of  so  much  in  our 
American  system. 

The  intent  of  the  bill  is  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  accused  without  forfeiting 
the  rights  of  the  victim. 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  insure  that 
by  sanctioning  the  wrongdoing  policeman 
we  do  not  automatically  free  a  wrong- 
doing criminal. 

"The  criminal  is  to  go  free  because  the 
constable  has  blundered."  How  many 
times  has  every  law  student  In  the  United 
States  heard  those  words  of  Justice  Car- 
dozo — so  many  times  that  they  have  be- 
come a  cliche. 

But  cliches  are  not  without  value,  and 
Justice  Cardozo's  famous  statement  finds 
an  answer  from  Chief  Justice  Burger  who 
said: 

We  can  well  ponder  whether  any  com- 
munity Is  entitled  to  call  Itself  an  organized 
society  if  It  can  find  no  way  to  solve  this 
problem  except  by  suppression  of  the  truth 
In  search  of  truth. 

The  incredible  effects  of  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  have  been  seen  in  any 
number  of  cases. 

In  a  1958  case  here  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Miller  against  U.S.,  a  nar- 
cotics peddler  was  arrested  and  evidence 
was  seized  that  conclusively  proved  his 
guilt.  But  the  evidence  was  excluded  and 


the  conviction  subsequently  overturned 
because  the  officers  failed  to  state  prop- 
erly their  authority  or  to  ^ve  sufficient 
notice. 

The  court  held  that  the  police  must 
make  an  "express  announcement"  be- 
fore entering  and  making  an  arrest. 

In  other  words,  an  officer  falls  to  speak 
in  a  loud  enough  voice  or  to  speak  the 
necessary  number  of  words  and  as  a  re- 
sult a  dope  pusher  Is  back  on  the  streets 
and  society  is  the  only  loser. 

In  another  instance,  United  States 
against  Ravich,  a  warrant  is  held  defec- 
tive and  the  evidence  is  excluded  be- 
cause it  authorizes  only  dajrtime  searches 
and  the  evidence  was  seized  at  night.  It 
is  of  no  consequence  that  the  showing 
made  to  the  magistrate  would  have  justi- 
fied a  nighttime  warrant  anyway. 

A  technicality  is  unobserved  in  ad- 
ministering a  warrant,  and  a  convicted 
bank  robber  goes  free  and,  again,  society 
is  the  only  loser. 

A  study  of  narcotics  cases  in  one  of 
our  largest  cities  showed  that  over  one- 
third  of  the  cases  considered  were  dis- 
posed of  by  suppression  of  the  evidence 
presented  against  the  defendant.  As  a 
result,  known  narcotic  offenders  are  re- 
turned to  the  streets  without  even  hav- 
ing to  stand  trial. 

There  are  many  more  examples  and 
all  of  them  equally  disturbing  to  those  of 
us  concerned  with  the  growth  of  crime 
in  our  country. 

My  bUl  woi^ld  provide  an  alternative 
to  the  present  method  of  suppressing  all 
evidence  illegally  searched  or  seized.  An 
important  feature  of  my  bill  is  that  it 
amends  the  Federal  Torts  Claims  Act  to 
provide  defendants  who  have  been  the 
subject  of  an  illegal  search  or  seizure 
the  right  to  sue  the  Government  for  ap- 
propriate damages. 

In  this  way  the  illegal  search  or  seizure 
Is  considered  as  a  separate  offense  and, 
if  the  defendant  is  successful,  the  Gov- 
ernment bears  the  cost  and  responsibility 
of  its  officers  conduct.  Both  the  Canadian 
and  English  system  of  justice  employ  a 
similar  means  of  protecting  citizens 
against  illegal  searches  and  seizures. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  new  civil 
remedy,  this  legislation  would  require  a 
court  to  consider  the  gravity  of  any 
fourth  amendment  violation  before  sup- 
pressing the  evidence  involved. 

In  determining  whether  to  admit  or 
suppress  certain  evidence,  the  court 
would  consider  such  factors  as  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  violation  was  willful, 
the  extent  to  which  it  deviated  from 
sanctioned  conduct,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  Invaded  the  privacy  of  the  de- 
fendant or  prejudiced  the  defendant's 
ability  to  defend  himself. 

Other  factors  to  be  considered  would 
be  the  extent  to  which  suppression  would 
deter  such  violations  in  the  future  and 
whether  the  evidence  seized  would  have 
been  discovered  despite  the  violation. 

In  effect,  then  the  guarantees  and  pro- 
tections secured  by  the  fourth  amend- 
ment would  continue  to  be  protected  un- 
der this  bill. 

I  am  not  seeking  to  repeal  the  fourth 
amendment.  I  am  seeking,  however,  to 
restore  some  semblance  of  reason  and 
balance  to  the  rules  by  which  we  admln- 
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Ister  the  fourth  amendment  to  see  that 
justice  is  done. 

I  am  seeking  to  insure  that  a  criminal 
does  not  go  unpunished  simply  because 
a  policeman  violates  some  minor  rubric 
in  obtaining  clear  physical  evidence  of 
his  guilt. 

I  am  seeking  to  provide  an  alternate 
means  for  dealing  with  the  fourth 
amendment  violations  so  that  criminal 
offenses  and  evidentiary  violations  can 
be  considered  separately. 

Many  eminent  jurists  and  legal  schol- 
ars have  studied  this  issue  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  bill  will  have  their  sup- 
port. 

The  National  Association  of  Attor- 
ney's General  and  the  National  District 
Attorney's  Association  have  both  en- 
dorsed this  measure  and  most  recenUy 
the  Division  of  Judicial  Administration 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  issued  a 
report  strongly  favoring  reform  of  the 
exclusionary  rule. 

Let  me  quote  just  one  passage  from 
the  majority  report  concerning  the  ex- 
clusionary rule: 

Not  only  has  the  Rule  faUed  to  achieve 
Its  stated  purpose,  but  It  has  imposed  sub- 
stantial costs  on  society  lif  the  process.  First, 
the  Exclxislonary  Rule  affords  no  protection 
or  remedy  to  Innocent  persons  whose  Fourth 
Amendment  rights  have  been  Infringed.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  noted  that  the  exclusion  of 
evidence  is  a  remedy  which  directly  serves 
only  to  protect  those  upon  whose  person  or 
persons  something  Incriminating  has  been 
found  .  .  .  Next  It  is  clear  that  the  Exclu- 
sionary Rule  Imposes  a  single,  inflexible,  and 
drastic  sanction  without  regard  to  the  na- 
ture, circumstances  or  degree  of  police  mis- 
conduct. 

Mr.  President,  it  woiUd  be  tempting 
for  us  to  cling  to  the  practices  of  the 
past  without  raising  a  question — to  stand 
pat  with  the  present  rules  of  evidence 
and  all  of  their  abuses  simply  for  the 
cause  of  consistency. 

Such  reaction  brings  to  mind  the 
statement  of  Justice  Holmes  on  a  certain 
intransigent  legal  opinion: 

It  Is  revolting  to  have  no  better  reason  for 
a  rule  of  law  than  it  was  laid  down  in  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  It  la  still  more  revolting 
If  tbe  grounds  upon  which  it  was  laid  have 
vanished  long  since,  and  the  rule  simply 
persists  from  blind  imitation  of  tbe  past. 

The  exclusionary  rule  must  be  modi- 
fied. We  must  restore  a  balance  between 
the  treatment  accorded  the  victims  of 
crime  and  the  protection  afforded  the 
perpetrators  of  crime. 

My  bill  does  this  and  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  give  it  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  majority  report  oi  the  Di- 
vision of  Judicial  Administration  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Majoutt  Rzpoht  or  thx  Commhtkb  on 
"PtsmAi.   IisooiATtoir 

S.  2657,  92d  Cong.,  1st  Bess.  (1971),  which 
would  define  and  limit  the  Exclusionary  Rule 
In  Federal  criminal  proceedings,  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Federal  Legis- 
lation of  the  Judicial  Administration  Divi- 
sion for  analysis  and  review.  The  Commit- 
tee  supports   the   underlying   purpose   and 


effort  reflected  in  the  Bill  to  modify  tbe  Ex- 
clxislonary  Rule.  This  report  Is  intended  to 
give  encouragement  and  direction  to  an  In- 
deptb  study  of  the  problems  created  by  the 
supprasBlon  doctrine. 

8.  3667  was  Introduced  by  Senator  Lloyd 
Bentsen  In  response  to  a  suggestion  by  Chief 
Justice  Burger  in  Bivens  v.  Six  Unknoum 
Federal  Narcotics  AgenU,  403  VS.  389  (1971) 
(dissenting  opinion)  that  Congress  develop 
an  alternative  to  the  Exclusionary  Rule. 
When  be  Introduced  the  bill,  tbe  Senator 
stated  that  its  purpose  was  "...  to  restore 
some  semblance  of  reason  and  balance  to 
the  rules  by  which  we  administer  tbe  Fourth 
Amendment  to  see  that  Justice  is  done". 
Cong.  Rec,  vol.  117,  pt.  12,  p.  36183.  Briefly 
stated,  S.  2657  is  designed  to  lessen  the 
inflexibility  of  the  Exclusionary  Rule  by 
I>ermlttlng  tbe  trial  judge  to  consider  such 
factors  as  the  extent  to  which  the  intrusion 
Is  willful,  the  extent  to  which  It  deviated 
from  sanctioned  conduct,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  invaded  the  privacy  of  tbe  defend- 
ant or  prejudiced  the  defendant's  ability  to 
defend  himself.  The  Court  would  also  con- 
sider the  extent  to  which  the  exclusion  of 
evidence  would  deter  such  Intrusions  in  tbe 
future  and  whether  the  evidence  seized 
would  have  been  discovered  despite  the  in- 
trusion. If  after  considering  tbe  foregoing, 
the  Court  determines  the  Intrusion  to  be 
substantial,  the  evidence  would  then  be 
excluded. 

S.  36fi7,  as  originally  drafted,  was  pat- 
terned after  a  proposal  of  the  prestigious 
American  Law  Institute.  ALI,  Model  Code  of 
Pre-Arraignment  Procedure,  Draft  No.  i. 
S  290.2(3)  (Approved  May  16.  1972).  The  bill 
was  subsequently  amended  by  creating  a 
new  clvU  remedy  for  petaozxM  whose  Fourth 
Amendment  rights  have  been  abridged.  As 
amended,  an  aggrieved  person  would  have  a 
cause  of  action  against  the  Government  and 
would  be  entitled  to  recover  actual  and 
punitive  damages  In  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $25,000. 

After  careful  consideration  and  for  the 
reasons  described  l>elow,  tbe  Committee  on 
Federal  Legislation  supports  tbe  principles 
which  8.  2657  Is  obviously  Intended  to  serve. 
"Hie  committee  strongly  favors  a  thorough 
legislative  inquiry  with  a  view  to  improving 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  including  consid- 
eration of  alternative  means  of  controUlng 
police  conduct  which  would  not  Involve  tbe 
suppression  of  otherwise  reliable,  probative, 
tangible  evidence  of  guUt.* 

THX   HISTOBICAL  DKVXLOPUZNT  OF  THB 
XXCLT7SIOMABT   UXJIX 

In  order  to  bettw  understand  tbe  need 
for  some  modification  of  the  Exclusionary 
Rule,  a  historical  review  of  tbe  develc^ment 
of  the  suppression  doctrine  is  necessary.  Un- 
fortunately, tbe  factors  of  time  and  space 
will  permit  only  an  abbreviated  version. 

Tbe  starting  point  for  any  review  of  the 
Exclusionary  Rule  should  be  the  Fourth 
Amendment  to  tbe  United  Statee  Constitu- 
tion. Tbe  Fourth  Amendment  provides: 

The  right  of  the  pec^le  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons.  bo\uee,  papen  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searchea  and  seizures, 
sbaU  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
issue,  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing tbe  place  to  be  searched,  and  tbe 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 
When  Viewed  in  its  historical  context,  it  Is 
clear  that  tbe  Fourth  Amendment  was  adopt- 


*  Several  committee  members  were  of  tbe 
view  that  the  civil  remedies  proposed  in  8. 
3657  would  most  likely  prove  inadequate  to 
deter  violations  of  tbe  Fourth  Amendment 
rights,  and  that  tbe  Exclxisionary  Rule 
should  not  be  abandoned  until  the  legisla- 
ture had  fashioned  an  alternative  deterrent 
which  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  prove 
effective  in  practice. 


ed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  prohibiting 
general  search  warrants  and  their  resulting 
abuses.  See  generally  2  Story,  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  pp.  647-650  (5th  ed. 
1891);  Lasson,  History  and  Development  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  (1937);  Fraenkel,  Concerning 
Searches  and  Seizures.  34  Harv.  L.  Rev.  361 
(1921).  The  most  Infamous  general  warrant 
In  the  colonies  was  the  Writ  of  Assistance 
which  was  neither  limited  In  scope  nor  In 
duration.  Under  these  general  warrants,  the 
discretion  afforded  petty  officials  was  practi- 
cally absolute  and  unlimited.  Lasson,  supra 
at  53,  64.  In  England,  general  warrants  of 
this  type  had  been  held  to  be  Ulegal.  See 
Fraenkel,  supra  at  p.  363  and  cases  cited 
therein.  Consequently,  the  adoption  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  constituted  a  reafflrm- 
ance  of  the  common  law  rule  which  con- 
demned unwarranted  intrusions  upon  per- 
sonal security,  liberty,  and  private  property. 
Story,  supra  at  648. 

In  the  debates  concerning  tbe  language 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment,  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  discussion  of  the  notion  of 
excluding  evidence  as  a  means  of  controlling 
official  conduct.  Lasson,  supra  at  79-105. 
Such  a  remedy  would  have  been  meaningless 
to  residents  of  Massachusetts  Bay  whose 
homes  were  subjected  to  extensive  but  fruit- 
less searches  by  customs  house  officers  pur- 
suant to  writs  of  assistance.  By  attacking  and 
prohibiting  the  authority  which  permitted 
unrestrained  searches,  the  procedure  would 
not  only  be  rendered  void,  but  it  would  give 
rise  to  a  common  law  action  against  the  of- 
floers.  At  common  law  an  unwarranted  In- 
trusion Into  one's  private  property  and  per- 
sonal security  gave  rise  to  an  action  for  tres- 
pass; therefore,  a  search  conducted  under  the 
authority  of  an  Illegal  warrant  would  not  be 
Justified  and  would  constitute  an  actionable 
tort.  Entick  v.  Carrington  and  Three  Other 
King's  Messengers,  19  HoweU's  SUte  Trials 
1029  (1765). 

Boyd  V.  United  States.  116  UJS.  616  (1885), 
Is  generally  recognized  as  the  genesis  of  the 
Exclusionary  Rule.  In  Boyd,  the  Court  held 
unconstitutional  a  forfeiture  procedure 
which  compelled  the  production  of  a  party's 
private  books  and  papers.  If  the  requested 
records  were  not  produced,  the  allegations 
In  the  request  as  to  the  contents  of  the  rec- 
ords would  be  taken  as  confessed.  Noting  that 
an  Intimate  relationship  existed  between  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  Amendments,  Justice  Brad- 
ley stated : 

.  .  .  and  we  are  further  of  opinion  that 
a  oompulsory  production  of  the  private  books 
and  papers  of  the  owner  of  goods  sought  to 
be  forfeited  In  such  a  suit  is  compelling  him 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
search  and  seizure — and  an  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure — within  the  meaning  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment.  Id  at  634,  635, 

This  dlcttim  In  Boyd  was  relied  upon  by 
the  Court  In  Weeks  v.  United  States,  232  U.S. 
383  (1914)  when  it  adopted  the  Exclusionary 
Rule  for  violations  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment. Unlike  the  compulsory  process  of  the 
forfeiture  proceeding  In  Boyd.  Weeks  In- 
volved the  warrantless  search  of  the  defend- 
ant's home  vnd  the  seizure  of  private  papers 
which  were  subsequently  admitted  into  evi- 
dence  at  trial.  In  addition,  unlike  the  exclu- 
sionary rule  alluded  to  In  Boyd  which  was 
Intertwined  with  the  Fifth  Amendment,  the 
Exclusionary  Rule  adopted  in  Weeks  was  not 
predicated  on  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Rather, 
the  decision  to  create  an  Exclusionary  Rule 
was  founded  upon  the  proposition  that  im- 
proper police  conduct  should  find  no  sanc- 
tion in  tbe  Judgments  of  tbe  Courts.  The 
Court  stated: 

To  sanction  such  proceedings  would  be 
to  affirm  by  Judicial  decision  a  manifest  ne- 
glect If  not  an  open  defiance  of  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  intended  for  tbe 
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pr  >tectlon  of  the  people  against  unauthor- 
!»  d  action.  Id  at  394. 

*rtor  to  Weeks,  It  was  well  established  law 
th  iX  the  remedy  for  violations  of  the  Fourth 
Ar  lendment  did  not  require  the  exclusion  of 
ev  dence,  If  It  was  otherwise  competent. 
Su  bsequent  to  Boyd,  but  prior  to  Weeks,  the 
81:  preme  Ckjurt  stated : 

rhe  security  intended  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Fourth  Amendment  against  wrongful 
sei  rch  and  seizures  Is  designed  to  prevent 
vl(  latlons  of  private  security  In  person  and 
pr  >perty  and  unlawful  invasion  of  the  sanc- 
tlt  J  of  the  home  of  the  citizen  by  officers 
of  the  law,  acting  under  legislative  or  Judl- 
clt  1  sanction,  and  to  give  remedy  against  such 
us  irpatlons  when  attempted.  But  the  Eng- 
Ils  i  and  nearly  all  of  the  American  cases 
ha  70  declined  to  extend  this  doctrine  to  the 
exi  ent  of  excluding  testimony  which  has 
beon  obtained  by  such  means,  if  It  Is  other- 
wt  e  competent.  Adams  v.  New  York,  192  U.S. 
581  .  598  (1903). 

Tt  t  result  of  Weeks  was  the  adoption  of  a 
ru:  e  of  absolute  exclusion — a  rule  which 
rerdered  evidence  Inadmissible  regardless  of 
Its  probative  value,  the  nature  of  evidence 
set  »d.  or  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
coi  stltutlonal  violation. 

'  Tie  next  significant  expansion  of  the  Ex- 
clv  Blon&ry  Rule  came  thlrty-flve  years  later 
wh  Bn  th©  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  due 
pn  cess  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
die  not  require  the  exclusion  In  a  state  crlm- 
Ine  1  proceeding  of  evidence  obtained  by  an 
un  'easonable  search  and  seizure.  Wolf  v. 
Cofcrodo,  338  U.S.  25  (1949).  In  1961.  how- 
the  Supreme  Court  overruled  Wolf  and 
that  the  Exclusionary  Rule  was  appllca- 
to  the  states  through  the  due  process 
claiise  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Mapp 

(i/llo,  367  US.  643  (1961). 

1  he  foregoing  discussion,  tracing  the  de- 
vel  >pment  of  the  Exclusionary  Rule,  raises 
the  question  of  whether  the  Exclusionary 
Ru  e    Is    constitutionally    mandated. 

IS  ■fm:  eXCLtraiONABT   RTTLE   CONSTTnjT10NALl,Y 
MANDATXD? 

It  Is  an  Obvious  but  sometimes  forgotten 
fac .  that  the  Constitution  nowhere  provides 
for   the  exclusion   of  evidence   obtained   In 
violation  of  any  of  its  provisions.  In  fact, 
due    to  its  liberal  character.   It  has  largely 
left    the   details  of  enforcement  of  constl- 
tut  onal   rights  to   legislation.  The   Consti- 
tution state*  expressly  that  "all  legislative 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  In  a 
of  the  United  States".  US.  Const. 
I,    Si.   No  legislative  power,   whatever, 
been  left  to  the  Supreme  Court.  There 
room  for  a  Judge-made  law  in  the  na- 
of  common  law,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
has  recognized.   Wheaton  v.  Peters,  8 
(33   UJ3.)    590.   657-658    (1834):    Erie  v. 
Tojkpkiru,  304  U.S.  64,  78  (1938) . 
C  snsequently,   where  the  Supreme  Court 
lower  Federal  court  supplied  a  remedy 
case  where  no  statutory  remedy  has  been 
provided  for  by  Congress,  that  remedy  can 
pre'  all  only  until  Congress,  by  appropriate 
legislation,    provides    another    remedy    and. 
,  occupies  the  field.  In  this  regard,  the 
hlsl^ry  of  immunity  statutes  Is  illustrative, 
example,  the  Supreme  Court  has  stated 
the  only  effective  remedy  to  vindicate 
Amendment   rights   of   persons   com- 
pel!^  to  testify   would   be   Immunity  pro- 
whlch    "afford    absolute    immunity 
future  prosecution   for  the   offense 
i^hich  th©  question  relates".  CouTiselman 
fftchcock,  142  U.S.  547,  585-86  (1892).  In 
however.  Congress  enacted   a   statute 
did   not    afford   absolute    immunity 
future  prosecution  but  which  did  pro- 
Immunity  from  the  use  of  compelled 
and  evidence  derived  therefrom. 
.8.  Code.  5  6002.  This  statutory  provision 
recently  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
KasUgar  v.  United  States.  —  U.S.  —  (1972). 
Ai  lother  example  In  which  the  Court  has 
reco  ^ized    that    nonjudicial    regulation    of 
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police  practices  Is  possible  if  not  desirable  can 
be  found  in  Wade  v.  United  States,  388  U.S. 
218,  239  (1967).  There,  though  a  Rule  of  Ex- 
clusion was  applied  to  uncounseled  Identifica- 
tion procedure,  the  Court  acknowledged  that 
legislative  or  administrative  strictures  could 
cure  the  defect  and  make  It  unnecessary  to 
use  suppression  of  testimony  to  enforce  de- 
sired police  conduct. 

The  situation  is  In  no  way  different  when 
the  "remedy"  is  the  Exclusionary  Rule  in  aid 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment.  In  Wolf  v.  Colo- 
rado. 338  U.S.  25  ( 1949 ) .  the  Supreme  Court 
recognized  that  the  Exclusionary  Rule  Is  not 
a  command  of  the  Fourth  Amendment  but  a 
Judicially  created  rule  which  can  be  abolished 
by  Congress.  Justice  Frankfurter,  writing 
for  the  Court  stated : 

It  ( the  Exclusionary  Rule )  was  not  derived 
from  the  explicit  requirements  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment:  It  was  not  based  on  legislation 
expressing  congressional  policy  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Constitution.  The  decision 
Is  a  matter  of  Judicial  Implication.  Id  at  28. 
Justice  Black,  in  a  concurring  opinion,  noted 
that  the  Fourth  Amendment  does  not  bar 
the  use  of  evidence  unlawfully  obtained.  With 
regard  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
In  this  area.  Justice  Black  stated: 

I  agree  .  .  that  the  Federal  Exclusionary 
Rule  is  not  a  command  of  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment but  Is  a  judicially  created  rule  of  evi- 
dence which  Congress  might  negate.  Id  at 
39-40. 

Between  1949  and  1961.  there  was  no 
change  of  the  Fourth  Amendment.  Yet,  in 
1961  in  Mapp  v.  Ohio  a  sharply  divided  Su- 
preme Court  declared  that  other  remedies 
were  ineffective  in  accruing  the  protections 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment,  and  based  upon 
the  dictates  of  prior  cases,  the  Court  stated 
that  the  Exclusionary  Rule  "is  an  essential 
part  of  both  the  Fourth  and  Fourteenth 
Amendments".  367  U.S.  643.  657  (1961).  A 
close  reading  of  that  case  reveals,  however, 
that  only  four  of  the  majority  concurred  In 
this  pronouncement. 

Neither  the  Fourth  nor  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  has  ever  been  changed  by  the 
amendment  process.  Of  course,  that  process, 
as  provided  for  In  Article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  the  exclusive  way  to  amend  the 
Constitution.  As  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter 
stated : 

Nothing  new  can  be  put  into  the  Con- 
stitution except  through  the  amendatory 
process.  Nothing  old  can  be  taken  out  with- 
out the  same  process.  Ullman  v.  United 
States.  350  U.S.  422,  428  (1956). 
Under  Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Supreme  Court  is  only  empowered  to  decide 
case*  and  controversies  between  adverse 
litigants  and  to  determine  what  their  rights 
are  under  the  law  as  It  exists  at  the  time 
of  the  decision.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  no  power  whatsoever 
to  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  language  of 
th©  Constitution.  Consequently,  the  ruling 
of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Mapp  v.  Ohio, 
supra,  did  not  add  the  Exclusionary  Rule  to 
the  Fourth  or  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
and  does  not  prevent  Congress  from  develop- 
ing an  alternative  to  it  by  legislation. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Legislation  has  concluded  that  the  Ex- 
clusionary Rule  is  not  constitutionally 
mandated  and  that  Congress  baa  the  au- 
thority to  adopt  a  legislative  alternative  to 
the  Exclusionary  Rule.  Having  concluded  that 
the  Exclusionary  Rule  can  be  changed  by 
legislative  action,  the  next  question  which 
arises  Is:  "Should  the  Exclusionary  Rule  be 
modified?" 

SHOm-D  THE  EXCLXJSIONABY  RULE  BE  MODIFKD? 

The  Exclusionary  Rule  has  long  been  criti- 
cized by  jurists  and  legal  scholars  and  In  re- 
cent years  the  criticism  has  intensified.  The 
critics  claim  that  the  Exclusionary  Rule 
has  not  only  failed  to  achieve  Its  stated  pur- 
poses of  deterring  Improper  police   conduct 


and  preserving  th©  concept  of  judicial  in- 
tegrity, but  that  It  has  Imposed  substantial 
costs  to  law  enforcement  and  society. 

Indeed,  it  is  common  knowledge  that  in 
most  cases  where  the  RtU©  is  applied  and 
evidence  suppressed  the  accused  thereby 
Is  afforded  complete  immunity  from  pros- 
ecution. Moreover,  there  are  instances 
where  the  Exclusionary  Rule  has  been  ex- 
panded beyond  the  criminal  law  again  to  pro-  • 
duce  a  result  contrary  to  the  truth,  eg 
Powell  V.  Zuckert,  125  VS.  App.  D.C.  55  366 
F.   2d   634    (1966). 

At  this  point,  a  brief  review  of  the  policy 
bases  for  the  Exclusionary  Rule  Is  In  order 
Returning  to  Weeks  v.  United  States,  supra, 
where   the   Rule   was   first  announced,   the 
Court  refused  to  admit  the  unlawfully  seized 
evidence  In  order  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of 
the  judicial  process.  Under  this  theory,  it 
was  thought  that  public  respect  for  the  Judi- 
cial process  would  be  eroded  If  courts  en- 
tertained evidence  which  had  been  Imper- 
missibly acquired.  It  is  generally  recognized, 
that  a  contrary  result  has  obtained.  When  a 
charge    is    dismissed    against    an    obviously 
guilty    person    because    necessary   evidence 
has  been  suppressed,  the  public  blames  the 
Court  rather  than  the  police.  If  anything, 
public  confidence  in  the  Judicial  system  has 
been  reduced  while  support  of  the  police  has 
Increased.  That  there  Is  no  continuing  vital- 
ity to  the  judicial  integrity  rationale  appears 
clear  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Court  has 
long  held  that  tangible  evidence  obtained  by 
an  unreasonable  Intrusion  Is  admissible  for 
impeachment    purposes.    Walder    v.    United 
States,  347  U.S.  62    (1963).  See  aUo  Harris 
V.  New  York,  401  UJ3.  222  (1971) .  to  the  same 
effect  respecting  an  uncounseled  statement. 
Moreover,  the  principle  of  judicial  Integrity 
has  obviously  no  relationship  to  the  means 
whereby   evidence   which    Is    Introduced   In 
Court  is  obtained.  This  Is  Implicitly  recog- 
nized by  the  consistent  rejection  of  attempts 
to  suppress  tangible  evidence   Illegally  ob- 
tained  by  private  persons.   Burdeau  v.   Afc- 
Dowell.  256  U.S.  466  (1921) ;  Barnes  v.  United 
States.  373  F.  2d  517   (5th  Clr.   1867).  The 
concept  of  Judicial  integrity,  however,  has 
now  given  way  to  the  deterrence  justification. 
The  deterrence  theory  was  first  enunciated 
in  Wolf  v.  Colorado,  supra,  and  subsequent 
decisions  indicate  that  deterrence  of  unwar- 
ranted police  intrusions  U  the  primary  jus- 
tification for  retention  of  the  Rule.  Elkins 
v.  United  States.  364  U.S.  206  (1960);  Link- 
Letter  V.  Walker,  381  VM.  618  ( 1966) . 

Under  the  deterrence  theory.  It  Is  thought 
that  the  police  will  receive  guidance  when 
evidence  is  excluded  and  that  this  educa- 
tional process  will  lead  to  Improved  police 
conduct.  Justice  Cardoso  was  an  early  critic 
of  this  theory.  Noting  that  it  Is  society  that 
Is  punished,  not  the  police  officer.  Justice 
Cardozo  once  stated  "The  criminal  Is  to  go 
free  because  the  constable  has  blundered." 
People  V.  Defore,  242  N.T.  13,  21  (1936).  cert. 
denied,  270  U.S.  657  (1926).  Professor  Wig- 
more  also  questioned  the  wisdom  and  logic 
of  a  rule  which  reprimands  the  police  officer 
by  freeing  the  law  breaker.  He  noted  that 
"[o]ur  way  of  upholding  the  Constitution 
is  not  to  strike  at  the  man  who  breaks  it. 
but  to  let  off  somebody  else  who  broke 
something  else".  8  Wlgmore,  Evidence.  5  3184 
(3d  ed.  1940).  More  recently,  Professor 
Charles  Allen  Wright  concluded  that  the 
Exclusionary  Riile  Is  ineffective  as  a  de- 
terrent because: 

1.  The  only  Impact  of  the  Rule  is  on  the 
trial  and  much  law  enforcement  activity 
is  carried  on  without  any  expectation  that 
it  will  lead  to  prosecution  and  conviction; 

2.  the  police  may  neither  know  nor  much 
care  about  whether  a  motion  to  exclude  the 
evidence  they  have  found  Is  ultimately 
granted:  and 

3.  a  police  officer  will  not  be  deterred  from 
an  Illegal  search  If  he  does  not  know  that 
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It  is  Illegal.  Wright,  Mu»t  the  Criminal  Go 
Free  if  the  Constable  Blunders?,  60  Texas 
L.  Rev.  736   (AprU,  1972). 

Indeed,  In  cases  where  the  Exclusionary 
Rule  is  not  applied  until  reversal  at  the 
appellate  level  or  higher  so  much  time  passes 
that  the  case  is  usually  "cold"  to  the  police 
and  the  decision  serves  only  as  another  of 
the  unasslmllated  "lessons"  which  in  all 
probability  cannot  be  applied  by  police  In 
the  future. 

It  might  be  observed  In  connection  with 
the  spate  of  security  frisk  cases  since  Terry 
V.  Ohio,  392  U.S.  1  (1968) .  that  the  deterrence 
theory  can  have  and  will  have  no  Impact 
on  an  officer  who.  In  good  faith,  fears  for 
his  own  safety.  The  Exclusionary  Rule  will 
not  ever,  nor  can  it  be  expected  to,  defeat 
the  Instinct  for  survival,  which  naturally 
prevails  In  an  officer's  mind  at  the  time  of 
any  potentially  combative  or  hazardous  en- 
counter. An  officer  can  never  be  expected 
in  good  conscious  to  do  other  than  err  on 
the  side  of  survival. 

Agreeing  with  the  first  proposition,  former 
Chief  Justice  Warren  stated  in  Terry  v.  O^iio, 
supra  at  14  (1968),  the  Exclusionary  Rule  "Is 
powerless  to  deter  Invasions  of  constitution- 
ally guaranteed  rights  where  the  police  either 
have  no  Interest  In  prosecuting  or  are  willing 
to  forgo  successful  prosecution  In  the  in- . 
terest  of  serving  some  other  goal". 

With  respect  to  the  second  proposition, 
Chief  Justice  Burger  has  noted : 

The  presumed  educational  effect  of  Judi- 
cial opinions  Is  also  reduced  by  the  long  time 
lapse — often  several  years — between  the  orig- 
inal police  action  and  its  final  Judicial  eval- 
uation. Given  a  policeman's  pressing  respon- 
sibilities. It  would  be  surprising  If  he  ever 
becomes  aware  of  the  final  results  after  such 
a  delay.  Bivens  v.  Six  Unknoum  Federal  Nar- 
cotics Agents,  supra,  at  417. 

And  as  to  Professor  Wright's  third  propo- 
sition, the  Chief  Justice  also  has  stated  that: 

Policemen  do  not  have  the  time,  inclina- 
tion, or  training  to  read  and  grasp  the  new 
incidences  of  the  appellate  opinions  that  ul- 
timately define  the  standards  of  conduct  they 
are  to  follow.  The  Issues  that  these  decisions 
resolve  often  admit  of  neither  easy  or  obvi- 
ous answers,  as  sharply  divided  courts  on 
what  Is  or  Is  not  "reasonable"  amply  demon- 
strate. Nor  can  Judges,  In  all  candor,  forget 
that  opinions  sometimes  lack  helpful  clarity. 
Id  at  417. 

A  recent  decision  of  the  Massachusetts  Su- 
preme Court  expresses  this  same  sentiment. 
After  a  careful  study  of  the  Individual  opin- 
ions In  Coolidge  v.  New  Hampshire,  405  U.S. 
443  (1971),  the  Massachusetts  Court  stated: 

Having  traveled  the  length  of  the  high  road 
of  the  leading  Federal  Judicial  precedence 
without  finding  any  very  helpful  signs  point- 
ing out  the  present  state  of  the  law  on  the 
subject  of  warrantless  searches  of  automo- 
biles, we  return  to  our  starting  point  and 
make  a  new  start  seeking  only  to  determine 
whether  Officer  Hughes'  search  of  and  selztire 
from  the  automobile  in  this  case  were  "un- 
reasonable" within  the  meaning  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  Commonwealth  v. 
Haefeli,  279  N.E.  2d  915,  920  (Mass.  1972). 
Faced  with  a  similar  issue,  another  Court 
confessed  that  only  the  mind  of  a  medieval 
scholastic  would  be  capable  of  gleaning  the 
true  rule  concerning  search  and  seizure  of 
automobiles  from  the  tangles  of  Supreme 
Court  and  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  case  law. 
United  States  v.  Sutton,  341  F.  Supp.  320, 
322  (W.D.  Tenn.  1972). 

Those  urging  retention  of  the  Exclusion- 
ary' Rule  have  argued  that  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Rule  there  have  been  very  few  egregi- 
ous cases  reported.  This  example  of  "im- 
proved" police  conduct  is  attributed  directly 
to  the  Exclusionary  Rule.  Moreover,  they 
argue  that  this  "improvement"  in  police  con- 
duct has  not  been  at  the  expense  of  law 
enforcement  since  the  number  of  pleas  and 
convictions  continues  to  Increase.  Increase 


they  have,  but  not  In  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease In  th©  crime-committing  population. 
These  retention Ists  have  been  severely  un- 
dermined by  recent  empirical  data.  Dallln 
Oaks,  In  his  highly  regarded  study.  Studying 
the  Exclusionary  Rule  in  Search  and  Seizure, 
37  U.  Chi.  L.  Rev.  (1970) ,  concluded  that  the 
Exclusionary  Rule  has  been  Ineffective  as  a 
deterrent.  A  survey  of  motion  practice  In 
Chicago  during  1969  revealed  that  motions 
to  suppress  were  granted  in  as  many  as  45% 
of  the  gambling  offenses,  33%  of  the  nar- 
cotics offenses,  and  24%  of  the  weapons 
offenses.  Oaks,  supra,  at  688.  A  follow-up 
study  to  the  Oaks'  study  shows  the  figures  In 
1971  to  be  24%,  36%,  and  22%  respectively. 
Bplotto,  An  Empirical  Study  of  the  Exclu- 
sionary Rule,  AprU,  1972  (Unpublished  study 
In  University  of  Chicago  Law  School  Library) 
(to  be  published  In  January  issue  of  Journal 
of  Legal  Studies,  University  of  Chicago  Law 
School).  Since  conviction  usually  depends 
upon  the  admission  of  the  tangible  evidence 
seized,  dismissals  necessarily  result  where  a 
motion  to  suppress  has  been  granted.  These 
dismissals  respecting  obviously  guilty  de- 
fendants are  not  ever  statistics  respecting 
guilty  pleas  and  convictions. 

Not  only  has  the  Rule  failed  to  achieve  its 
stated  purpose,  but  It  has  Imposed  substan- 
tial costs  on  society  in  the  process.  First,  the 
Exclusionary  Rule  affords  no  protection  or 
remedy  to  innocent  persons  whose  Fourth 
Amendment  rights  have  been  Infringed.  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter  noted  that  "the  exclusion 
of  evidence  is  a  remedy  which  directly  serves 
only  to  protect  those  upon  whose  person  or 
persons  something  Incriminating  has  been 
found."  Wolf  v.  Colorado,  supra,  at  30-31. 
Justice  Jackson  also  observed  that  the  Exclu- 
sionary Rule,  which  "protects  one  against 
whom  Incriminating  evidence  is  discovered, 
does  nothing  to  protect  Innocent  persons 
who  are  the  victims  of  Illegal  but  fruitless 
searches."  Irvine  v.  California.  347  U.S.  128, 
136  (1954).  Indeed,  the  Rule  does  not  even 
protect  a  guilty  person  if  the  police  or  prose- 
cution are  willing  to  forgo  prosecution. 
Terry  v.  Ohio,  supra. 

Next  It  is  clear  that  the  Exclusionary  Rule 
Imposes  a  single,  inflexible,  and  drastic  sanc- 
tion without  regard  to  the  nature,  circum- 
stances, or  degree  of  police  misconduct. 
Whether  an  honest  mistake  or  outrageous 
misconduct,  the  result  is  always  the  same — 
exclude  the  evidence  even  If  it  means  immu- 
nity from  prosecution.  Indeed,  in  those  cases 
where  a  police  officer,  in  a  good  faith  effort 
to  comply  with  the  law,  secures  a  warrant 
which  Is  later  found  to  be  technically  insuf- 
ficient, the  evidence  Is  excluded  and  the  ac- 
cused goes  free.  The  evidence  Is  excluded  not- 
withstanding that  the  decision  to  search  was 
made  by  a  judicial  officer  and  not  by  a  police 
officer. 

It  Is  submitted  that  there  can  be  no  ra- 
tional basis  for  applying  the  same  sanction  to 
an  honest  mistake  and  to  outrageous  mis- 
conduct. As  Chief  Justice  Burger  stated: 

"Freeing  either  a  tiger  or  a  mouse  in  a 
schoolroom  Is  an  illegal  act,  but  no  rational 
person  would  suggest  that  these  two  acts 
should  be  punished  in  the  same  way. 

"I  submit  that  society  has  at  least  as  much 
right  to  expect  rationally  graded  responses 
from  judges  in  place  of  the  universal  "capital 
punishment"  we  inflict  on  all  evidence  when 
police  error  is  shown  in  its  acquisition." 
Bivins  V.  Six  Unknown  Narcotics  Agents, 
supra,  at  419. 

Indeed,  In  at  least  two  of  its  landmark  deci- 
sions In  this  area  the  Supreme  Court  appears 
to  have  left  room  for  a  measured  approach 
to  the  degree  of  Intrusion  by  the  police.  In 
Mapp  V.  Ohio,  supra,  the  Court  spoke  in 
terms  of  "flagrant  abuse"  of  a  Fovirth  Amend- 
ment right.  Id.  at  655.  In  Terry  v.  Ohio,  supra. 
the  "traditional  responsibility"  of  courts  un- 
der the  Fourth  Amendment  was  described  as 
that  of  guarding  against  "overbearing"  or 
harassing  police  conduct. 

It  Is  also  apparent  that  the  Exclusionary 


Rule  deceives  the  jury  and  distorts  the  fact- 
finding process  by  suppressing  reliable,  pro- 
bative, and  truthful  evidence.  Unlike  coerced 
and  thus  untrustworthy  confessions,  tangi- 
ble evidence  is  reliable  regardless  of  the 
manner  In  which  It  was  seized.  Since  It  1^ 
the  duty  of  Judges  and  Jurors  to  determine 
the  truth,  the  Exclusionary  Rule,  by  suppress- 
ing  reliable  and  probative  evidence.  Imposes 
artificial  Ignorance  on  the  fact  finder  or 
forces  him  to  wear  blinders  while  "determin- 
ing" the  truth. 

Chief  Justice  Welntraub  of  the  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Cot.u't  summed  up  this  anomaly 
when  he  said : 

Truth  and  Justice  are  inseparable.  A  delib- 
erately false  judgment  debases  the  Judicial 
process,  and  no  less  so  because  the  false 
judgment  Is  an  acquittal.  On  a  motion  to 
suppress  we  deal  with  evidence  of  guUt.  and 
the  purpose  of  the  litigant  is  to  conceal  that 
evidence  to  the  end  that  he  will  escape  con- 
viction notwithstanding  his  guilt.  Hypo- 
thetlcally,  there  could  be  some  case  In  which 
the  evidence  sought  to  be  suppressed  would 
falsely  suggest  guilt,  but  a  Judge  would  be 
short  in  realism  If  he  did  not  understand 
that  the  evidence  he  Is  asked  to  suppress  Is 
evidence  of  guUt  and  that  the  Judgment  of 
not  guilty,  which  will  ensue  will  likely  be 
false.  To  justify  so  serious  an  insult  to  the 
judicial  process  some  comjjensating  gain 
should  be  Incontestable.  State  v.  Bisacci,  279 
A.2d675,  676  (N.J.  1971). 

The  Exclusionary  Rule  has  needlessly  con- 
tributed to  the  problem  of  delay  in  our 
courts.  Time-consuming  hearings  on  motions 
to  suppress  often  consume  as  much  Court 
time  as  the  trial  itself.  Spiotto,  tor  example, 
showed  that  34  percent  of  the  Court's  time  in 
Narcotics  Court  in  Chicago  during  1971  was 
spent  on  motions  to  suppress.  Bpiotta.  An 
Empirical  Study  of  the  Exclusionary  Rule, 
supra,  at  p.  59.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  function  of  these  hearings  Is  not 
to  protect  the  Innocent  defendant  but  rather 
to  view  the  police  officer's  conduct  In  an  ad- 
versary fashion  more  appropriate  to  deter- 
mining guilt.  With  its  time  thus  consumed, 
it  Is  little  wonder  that  the  courts  and  the 
public  doubt  the  ability  of  the  system  to 
fulfill  its  principal  function  of  conducting 
trials  in  search  of  the  truth. 

The  foregoing  criticisms  suggest  that  the 
Exclusionary  Rule  has  not  fulfilled  its  In- 
tended purpose  and  that  the  cost  to  society 
has  been  unwarranted.  The  immediacy  of 
the  need  to  develop  a  workable  alternative  Is 
reflected  in  the  growing  Judicial  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Rule  and  the  mounting  evi- 
dence against  Its  retention.  Judge  Carl  Mc- 
Oowan  recently  stated  "in  the  present 
climate,  one  does  not  have  to  declare  himself 
uncompromisingly  for  or  against  the  Exclu- 
sionary Rule  to  Justify  an  Inquiry  Into  feasi- 
ble alternatives.  It's  most  devoted  adherents 
may  find  themselves  whistling  In  the  dark 
in  failing  to  do  so  "  See  McGowan.  Rule  Mak- 
ing  and  the  Police.  70  U.  Mich.  L.  Rev.  659, 
674  (1972). 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  the  Committee 
on  Federal  Legislation  suggests  that  S.  2657 
provides  an  excellent  opportunity  for  mean- 
ingful deliberations  and  action  aimed  at 
correction  of  the  Exclusionary  Rule.  To  this 
end  the  Committee  urges  adoption  of  Federal 
legislation  which  would  eliminate  the  arbi- 
trary application  of  the  Exclusionary  Rule 
and  give  rise  to  a  rule  of  reason  which  takes 
Into  account  the  degree  of  intrusion  into 
constitutional  areas,  the  motivation  for  such 
Intrusion,  and  the  effect  of  an  order  of  sup- 
pression on  the  ultimate  determination  of 
guilt.  Consideration  might  be  given  to  im- 
posing strong  sanctions  upon  obviously  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures  including 
administrative  or  even  criminal  proceedings 
against  law  officers  responsible  for  such  viola- 
tions. In  such  deliberations  It  may  be  fruit- 
ful to  consider  virtual  elimination  of  the 
Exclusionary  Rule  from  all  cases  in  which  a 
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weurant  has  been  secured  and  executed  in 
gfod  faith. 

It  Is  also  the  view  of  the  committee  that 
\*th  a  federal  legislative  modification  of  the 
E(clu8lonary  Rule  along  the  lines  discussed 
h  sreln  the  states  would  likewise  obtain  relief 
f  1  om  that  nile.  It  shoiild  be  remembered  that 
li  Mapp  V.  OMo.  rupra,  the  Supreme  Covirt, 
a|ter  passage  of  forty-seven  years  since  Weeks 
United  States,  supra,  concluded  "that  all 
evidence  obtained  In  violation  of  the  Coil- 
s' itution  is.  by  that  same  authority,  inadmls- 
slWe  in  a  state  court."  Id.  at  655.  (Emphasis 
added.)  The  supportive  rationale  In  Mapp 
w  is  to  obtain  equal  treatment  with  the  strlc- 
t\  ire  placed  on  Federal  Government.  It  would 
M  em  to  follow,  therefore,  that  a  valid  federal 
n  odlflcatlon  of  the  Exclusionary  Rule  would 
b; '  force  of  the  hfapp  decision  permit  adop- 
tl)n  by  the  states  of  a  substantially  similar 
sclutlon  to  the  problem  without  Supreme 
C|>urt  modification  of  the  Mapp  holding  that 
.  [tjhe  very  essence  of  a  healthy  federal - 
Isto  depends  upon  the  avoidance  of  needless 
«  nfllct  between  state  and  federal  courts.  .  .  ." 
M  jpp  V.  Ohio,  supra,  quoting  from  Elkins  v. 
Uxited  States.  364  U.S.  206.  221  (1960)  (em- 
plias  is  supplied). 

Signed:  Gerald  D.  ReUly.  Prank  Nebeker. 
H  )ward  P.  Corcoran,  WUllam  P.  Pay.  WUson 
Oiwan.  James  A.  Belson.  Charles  L.  Decker, 
Edward  A.  Tamm 

Chairman. 
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By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Talmadce.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Hahsew,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  McClure.  Mr. 
Abourezx,  Mr.  Allen,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Pul- 
8RI6HT,  Mr.  Gurnet.  Mr.  Huu- 
phrbt,  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Met- 
calf,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Muskie. 
and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
3.  882.  A  bin  to  amend  section  355  of 
t\'  le  38.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of 
V(  terans"  Affairs  to  read,iiist  the  schedule 
of  ratings  for  the  disabilities  of  veterans. 
R  f erred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
A:  fairs. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
in  iroduce  legislation  to  protect  the  com- 
ptasatlon  payments  of  disabled  veter- 
ar  s  from  future  arbitrary  reductions  by 
re  luirlng  congressional  approval  of  any 
prjposed  changes.  Currently  the  Veter- 
ars'  Administration  has  authority  pur- 
su  mt  to  section  355  of  title  38  to  revise 
th}  disability  rating  schedule  without 
an  y  consultation  with  Congress.  As  most 
of  you  know,  less  than  1  week  ago 
th;  Veterans'  Administration  submitted 
pr  )posed  revisions  In  the  disability  rat- 
toi ;  schedule  which  were  planned  to  go 
in  o  effect  sometime  this  April.  These 
re  Islons.  audacious  In  their  Insensltlvlty 
ar  i  unrivaled  in  their  timing,  proposed 
8U  istantlal  reductions  in  mwithly  com- 
peisatlon  pasrments  which  would  fall 
m<st  heavily  on  Vietnam  combat  veter- 
an !  who  have  lost  their  limbs  in  a  war 
no  ed  for  extensive  booby-traps  and  land 
ml  nes.  For  example,  a  veteran  whose  leg 
is  amputated  at  the  hip  currently  re- 
ce  ve  $275  a  month.  Under  the  revisions 
as  submitted,  his  disability  compensation 
parments  would  be  cut  back  to  $106  a 
DM  nth  for  a  loss  of  SI 69.  If  he  happened 
to  be  married  with  a  child,  he  would  be 
scheduled  to  lose  another  $53  monthly. 
Th  B  fiscal  1974  budget  which  begins  on 


July  1.  Indicated  that  compensation  pay- 
ments would  be  reduced  by  a  total  of 

$160  million.  Examination  of  the  dis- 
ability rating  schedule  revealed  that 
these  cuts  would  fall  principally  on  the 

350.000  Vietnam  veterans  entitled  to  dis- 
ability compensation  payments.  World 
War  n  and  most  Korean  veterans  would 
not  be  affected  since  their  disability  rat- 
ings are  frozen  by  law  which  takes  Into 
account  the  length  of  time  they  have 
held  their  ratings. 

Given  the  full  implications  of  the  pro- 
posed revisions  and  the  unrestricted  au- 
thority of  the  executive  brsmch  to  change 
the  rating  schedules  at  will,  it  was  with 
a  great  sense  of  relief  to  learn  yesterday 
that  the  President  had  become  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  situation  and  had  ordered 
the  immediate  recall  of  the  veterans  rat- 
ing schedule  so  that  it  may  be  given 
further  intensive  study. 

As  pleased  as  I  am  with  the  recall  of 
these  revisions,  I  am  all  the  more  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  introduce  today  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  First,  the 
submission  of  these  arbitrary  proposals 
indicate  clearly  that  discretion  can  easily 
be  abused  by  certain  bureaucrats  within 
the  executive  branch.  And,  where  dis- 
cretion is  abused,  it  must  be  curtailed. 

Congressional  control  is  clearly  called 
for  and  would  apply  to  any  revision  sup- 
plied by  any  administration  in  the  future. 
Urder  the  bill  introduced  today,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  would  no  longer  be  free 
to  make  revisions  without  the  concur- 
rence of  Congress.  Any  proposed  adjust- 
ments must  be  formally  submitted  to 
Congress  and  no  change  would  become 
effective  if  either  House  by  resolution 
within  90  days  of  the  submission  of  these 
proposals  expressed  its  disapproval  of 
those  revisions.  This  bill,  which  does  not 
permanently  freeze  the  existing  schedule, 
recogrnizes  that  some  changes  in  the  rat- 
ing schedule  may  be  warranted  by  ex- 
perience. The  disability  rating  schedule 
was  last  revised  in  1945  and  certainly 
many  disabilities  are  underevaluated  and 
should  be  revised  upward.  There  may 
even  be  some  categories  for  which  minor 
revisions  downward  are  appropriate.  Dis- 
cussion and  consideration  of  these 
changes  should  not  be  inhibited.  What  is 
required,  however,  by  the  situation  is  a 
check  on  irresponsible  action  by  faceless 
bureaucrats  with  green  eyeshades  and 
slide  rules.  Revisions  tempered  by  hu- 
mane considerations  are  one  thing;  se- 
vere cuts  are  quite  another.  Congress 
must  be  in  a  position  to  judge  which  Is 
which  and  to  exercise  its  own  judgment. 

Accordingly.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
this  legislation  is  not  a  partisan  measure ; 
it  Is  one  which  directs  itself  to  reestab- 
lishing a  proper  relationship  between  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  telegrams  received  from  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  and  the  American 
Legion  concerning  this  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  bill  as  Introduced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegrams 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Hon.  Vancx  HARHUi, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
U.S.  Senate.  Capitol  HUl,  DUtrict  of 
Columbia : 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  1974  Veter- 
ans' Administration  budget  are  grossly  in- 
adequate and  show  a  caUous  disregard  for 
the  needs  of  veterans.  Most  horrendous  ex- 
ample is  the  proposed  cut  of  $160  million  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  wounded  and 
disabled  Vietnam  veterans.  This  will  be  ac- 
complished by  a  proposed  revision  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  rating  schedule  which 
determines  the  amount  of  disability  compen- 
sation disabled  veterans  receive.  Since  veter- 
ans who  have  been  receiving  a  disability 
compensation  payment  for  20  years  are  pro- 
tected by  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  proposed  $160  million  cut  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  Vietnam  veterans?  The  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars  is  urging  the  President  to 
cancel  this  proposed  revision. 

It  Is  understood  that  Senator  Hastkx, 
chairman  of  your  Veterans  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, is  introducing  a  bill  to  freeze  the  present 
rating  schedule,  which  bUl  will  have  the  full 
support  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Any  and  all  efforts  on  your  part  to  cancel 
or  freeze  this  proposed  revision  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  rating  schedule  will 
be  deeply  appreciated  by  the  1.8  million 
members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States. 

Patrick  E.  Cabs, 
National  Commander,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Vance  Hartkx, 

Chairman,  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  Capi- 
tol Hill.  District  of  Columbia: 
A  preliminary  review  of  the  proposed  revi- 
sion to  the  Veterans'  Administration  sched- 
xUe  for  rating  disabilities  reveals  a  drastic 
reduction  In  rating  evaluations  affecting 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  combat  disabled 
veterans.  It  is  the  view  of  the  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans  that  such  a  revision  of  the 
schedule  for  rating  disabilities  should  not  be 
placed  into  effect  unless  first  approved  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  380,- 
000  members  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans respectfully  request  that  you  cause 
legislation  to  be  introduced  that  would  ac- 
complish this  purpose. 

Charles  L.  Hubkr, 
National   Director   of   Legislation,    Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 

Hon.  Vance  Hartke, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
The  American  Legion  supports  the  measure 
being  Introduced  by  you  today  to  require 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to  sub- 
mit any  proposed  change  or  readjustment  in 
its  schedule  for  rating  dlsabUltles  to  the 
Congress.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  any 
such  proposal  would  thereafter  become  final 
at  the  expiration  of  90  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  unless  a  resolu- 
tion Is  adopted  in  either  House  stating  in 
substance  that  the  proposed  change  is  not 
favored. 

Joe  L.  Matthews, 
NatioTuil  Commander, 

The  American  Legion. 

S.  882 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  section  356  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"but  no  change  or  readjustment  In  thlc 
schedule  of  ratings  may  be  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator after  December  81,  1972,  unless 
(1)  such  proposed  change  or  readjustment 
Is  first  submitted  to  the  Congress,  and  (2) 
neither  House  of  Congress,  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  00  calendar  days  of  continuous 
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session  of  Congress  following  the  date  of  sub- 
mission of  the  proposed  change  or  readjust- 
ment, has  adopted  a  resolution  stating  In 
substance  that  the  House  does  not  tviat  the 
proposed  change  or  readjxistment.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  section — 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjoiimment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

"(2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in 
the  computation  of  90-day  period." 

DISABIUTT    payments    FOB   VIETNAM 
VETERANS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
shocked  by  recent  reports  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  intended  to  cut 
payments  for  a  major  category  of  dis- 
abled Vietnam  veterans,  effective  next 
October. 

While  President  Nixon  was  well  ad- 
vised to  subsequently  order  the  with- 
drawal of  this  VA  plan  for  physical  dis- 
ability rating  reductions.  I  am  deeply 
concerned  that  the  presentation  of  this 
plan  should  have  been  permitted  in  the 
first  place,  and  that  widespread  expres- 
sions of  congressional  and  public  concern 
were  required  to  accomplish  the  return  of 
this  plan  to  the  VA  for  further  study. 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that 
this  plan  was  only  a  small  part  of  In- 
tended administrative  actions  by  the  VA 
to  accomplish  budgetary  cutbacks,  par- 
ticularly in  the  areas  of  VA  hospital  care, 
medical  research,  and  hospital  construc- 
tion. It  Is  essential  that  such  Intended 
unilateral  actions  be  made  subject  to 
congressional  review  and  consent. 

It  is  the  worst  kind  of  fiscal  Irrespon- 
sibility to  save  money  at  the  expense  of 
the  future  of  thousands  of  persons  who 
have  made  such  a  direct  sacrifice  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

I  find  It  incredible  that  precisely  at 
the  time  American  prisoners  of  war  are 
returning  from  Vietnam— many  of  them 
with  physical  disabilities  that  will  re- 
quire long-term  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation— they  are  being  told  by  their  Gov- 
ernment that  the  benefits  which  are  law- 
fully due  them  will  be  reduced  In  the 
name  of  budgetary  austerity. 

These  proposed  cutbacks,  reducing 
Federal  costs  by  $160  million,  would 
have  had  a  direct  impact  upon  some 
200.000  Vietnam  veterans,  who  have 
been  victims,  for  example,  of  the  mines 
and  bobbytraps  that  have  so  well  char- 
acterized this  vicious  conflict.  But  we 
could  anticipate  a  much  broader  effect 
upon  2  million  disabled  veterans,  since 
the  VA  sets  the  pattern  for  many  State 
and  local  disability  payment  programs. 

I  shall  continue  to  oppose  such  cut- 
back proposals.  I  am  pleased  to  join  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke), 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  in  introducing  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  require  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  any  new  change  In  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration disability  payments. 

No  one  disputes  the  VA  recommenda- 
tion that  certain  disability  ratings,  In- 
cluding psychiatric  disability,  should  be 
Increased.  But  It  Is  economically  sense- 
less and  Inhumane  to  reclassify  a  Viet- 
nam veteran  amputee  to  a  lower  disability 
rating  that  cuts  off  additional  compensa- 
tion for  his  dependents  and  other  vital 


benefits.  Such  regressive  policies  simply 
must  not  be  allowed  to  stand. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fannin)  (by  request) : 
S.  883.  A  bill  to  provide  for  study  of  a 
certain  segment  of  the  Oklawaha  River 
for  potential  addition  to  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System.  Refer- 
red to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
tialf  of  myself  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  I  send 
to  the  desk  by  request  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  study  of  a  certain  segment  of  the 
Oklawaha  River  for  potential  addition  to 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System. 

This  legislation  was  submitted  and 
recommended  by  the  administration. 

Two  years  ago  last  month  the  Presi- 
dent ordered  a  halt  to  further  construc- 
tion of  the  Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  to 
prevent  potentially  serious  environ- 
mental dcunage.  Following  studies,  pub- 
lic heartogs  and  reviews.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  the  section  between  Saint 
Johns  and  Dead  River  Swamp  be  desig- 
nated for  study  for  possible  Inclusion  In 
the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  beautiful 
river,  and  I  hope  we  can  act  early  on 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  transmittal  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  accom- 
panying this  proposed  legislation  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^ 

Department  of  AGHicrrLTtrHE, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  29, 1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President  :  Transmitted  herewith 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  is  a 
draft  bill  "To  provide  for  study  of  a  certain 
segment  of  the  Oklawaha  River  for  potential 
addition  to  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends that  the  draft  bill  be  enacted. 

The  draft  bill  would  provide  for  study  of 
the  Oklawaha  River  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 
On  January  19,  1971,  the  President  ordered 
the  halt  to  further  construction  of  the  Cross 
Florida  Barge  Canal  to  prevent  potentially 
serious  environmental  damages.  In  his  state- 
ment the  President  described  the  Oklawaha 
River  as  "a  natural  treasure  ...  a  uniquely 
beautiful,  semi-tropical  stream,  one  of  a 
very  few  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  .  ." 
The  President  also  asked  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  work  with  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  in  developing  recommenda- 
tions for  the  future  management  of  the  area. 
On  May  12,  1972,  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  and  the  Department  of  Army 
presented  Joint  recommendations  for  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  area.  Following  in 
depth  environmental  studies,  public  hearings 
and  reviews,  it  was  recommended  that  the 
section  of  the  Oklawaha  River  between  St. 
Johns  River  and  Dead  River  Swamp  be 
designated  as  a  study  river  for  potential 
inclusion  in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System.  The  enclosed  draft  bill  is 
intended  to  implement  this  recommendation. 


In  connection  with  %ht  recommendation 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
the  Department  of  Army,  the  Forest  Service 
of  this  Department  prepared  and  published 
a  draft  environmental  statement  relating  to 
management  alternatives  for  the  Oklawaha 
River  area.  The  Forest  Service  has  reviewed 
and  evaluated  comments  on  the  draft  state- 
ment and  has  prepared  a  flnad  environmental 
statement.  The  final  environmental  state- 
ment evaluates  the  environmental  Impacts 
of  a  proposed  action  which  includes  both 
administrative  and  legislative  action.  This 
final  environmental  statement  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  on  January  16.  1973. 

The  estimated  cost  for  the  proposed  study 
of  the  Oklawaha  River  for  potential  addi- 
tion to  the  National  WUd  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  Is  $176,000. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposed  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Phil  Campbell. 

Acting  Secretary. 


By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  885.  A  bill  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  demonstration  of  fare- 
free  mass  transportation  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

FARE-FREE  MASS  TKANSrr 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  mass  trans- 
portation as  a  viable  private  enterprise 
has  virtually  ceased  to  exist.  While  the 
average  mass  transportation  fare  has 
roughly  tripled  since  1945,  ridership  has 
been  reduced  by  two-thirds,  resulting  in 
virtually  no  change  in  the  revenues 
available  for  mass  transportation  oper- 
ation. At  the  same  time,  operation  costs 
have  skyrocketed. 

Mass  transportation  is  rapidly  losing 
out  as  a  means  of  getting  around  cities. 
While  there  undoubtedly  are  many  rea- 
sons for  this  fact,  one  factor  seems 
clear — fare  box  collections  have  been 
expected  to  finance  virtually  all  of  the 
costs  of  using  mass  transportation,  while 
there  are  costs  associated  with  driving 
not  paid  by  user  fees. 

Some  of  these  costs  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  a  thoughtful  study  prepared 
by  the  Social  Planning  Division  of  the 
Detroit  City  Planning  Commission. 

The  mobility  of  the  poor,  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  elderly  has  been  drasti- 
cally reduced  with  the  decline  of  mass 
transportation.  Those  urban  residents 
cannot  afford  to  buy  automobiles  nor  to 
pay  increased  costs  of  mass  transpor- 
tation. 

Additionally,  reduced  services  and 
higher  fares  may  discourage  others  who 
might  take  advantage  of  the  bus  or  the 
subway  to  shop  "downtown"  if  adequate 
service  existed  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Many  people  believe  the  decline  of 
mass  transit  has  adversely  affected  the 
well-being  of  our  central  cities.  To  quote 
a  recent  editorial  in  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  entitled  "Why  Not  Free  Mass 
Transit?" 

Public  transportation  is  as  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  community  as  fully  tax  supi>orted 
services.  In  some  ways  It  is  even  more  es- 
sential: fKJtato  peelings  can  be  burled  In  the 
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b«:k  ymrd  or  composted,  but  people  cannot 
wi  Ik  aU  mllee  to  work  every  day. 

Some  govenunent  support  of  mass 
tr  inBportaticai  is  now  available  under  the 
Ui  ban  Mass  Transportation  Act  and  nu- 
mfrous  subsidy  programs  at  State  tmd 
levels.  Other  partial  subsidies  have 
suggested  at  the  Federal  level.  The 
result  of  these  subsidy  programs  has 
reduced  fares  of  varying  magnitude 
varying  increases  in  ridership. 
;,  little  if  any  attempt  has  been 
m|ide  to  docimient  who  has  benefited 
reduced  fares,  what  the  effects  on 
pollution  have  been,  the  extent  to 
wljlch  trafDc  has  been  reduced,  how  in- 
mass  transportation  use  could 
reduce  the  need  for  urban  highways,  or 
the  economic  base  of  the  central 
might  be  affected, 
importantly,  no  city  of  major  size  has 
tried  a  fare-free  mass  transportation 
for  any  significant  length  of 
Conunerce,  California,  a  city  of 
000,  has  provided  fare-free  transpor- 
tation for  some  8  years.  OCBcials  there 
us  that  their  system  is  enormously 
pobular.  Of  course,  a  city  of  this  size 
di  plays  few  of  the  symptoms  which 
pli  «ue  larger  cities. 

lome,  Italy,  funded  fare-free  transit 

a  short  period  early  last  year.  The 

York  Times  of  January  4,  1972,  re- 

"  that  during  the  first  days  of  the 

ridership  increased  some  30 

50  percent,  admittedly  partially  re- 

what  is  described  as  "frivolous" 

1.  But  the  experiment  was  short 

as  funds  ran  out. 

One    major    advantage    of    fare-free 

mi  ,ss  transportation  is  that  the  costs 

collecting,  protecting,  and  accoimting 

fares   would   be  eliminated.   These 

have  been  variously  estimated  to 

from  approximately  5  percent  of  the 

opferatlng  costs  of  mass  transportation  to 

high  as  35  percent  in  Chicago. 

rhere  is  enough  evidence.  In  my  view. 

warrant  Federal  support  for  fare-free 

transportation  pilot  projects. 
Jrlefly,  the  proposal  I  introduce  today 
the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
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J^st  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other 
ar  angements  for  the  development,  es- 
tai»lishment  and  operation  of  demon- 
stration projects  to  determine  the  feasi- 
of  fare-free  urban  mass  transpor- 


bi]  ty 
ta  ion; 


iJecond  to  select  cities  on  the  basis 
of  a  failing  or  nonexistent  mass  trans- 
po  -tation  system  plus  all  the  other  symp- 
toi  as  of  central  city  decay.  A  high  level 
of  innovative  service  must  be  provided 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  Im- 
pr  >vement8  in  service  might  also  increase 
rlc  ershlp; 

Third  to  conduct  detailed  studies  of 
effects  of  reduced  and  no-fare  trans- 
lation to  determine  the  effects  on 
number  of  central  city  probl'-ms; 
:  'Hsurth  to  make  annual  reports  to  the 
on  the  progress  of  the  studies. 
Inal  report  will  be  required  by  June 
1976,  which  would  include  any  rec- 
omfenendatlons  DOT  might  have  to  im- 
pl«  menc  the  findings. 

'  ?he  legislation  calls  for  an  annual  au- 
thorization of  $150  million  for  each  of 
years.  The  authorization  is  based  on 


tbi 
po 
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a  rather  rough  computation  of  the  oper- 
ating cost  for  the  mass  transportation 
systems  of  eight  metropolitan  areas  with 
populations  ranging  from  more  than  3 
million  to  about  50,000.  The  eight  cities 
used  were  the  District  of  Columbia,  De- 
troit, Kansas  City,  Miami,  Cinciimati, 
Dayton,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  and  Iowa  City, 
Iowa.  The  total  of  the  1972  operating 
costs  for  these  cities  was  about  $147 
million.  This  by  no  means  infers  that 
these  cities  should  be  chosen  for  the 
demonstration  projects,  nor  do  I  sug- 
gest the  authorization  Is  an  absolute. 
But  if  no-fare  transit  is  to  be  given  a 
fair  test  it  does  seem  as  though  a  good 
nimiber  of  cities  should  be  chosen. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  the 
automobile  will  continue  to  be  a  major 
form  of  transportation  for  most  Amer- 
icans. Yet,  one  only  needs  to  be  caught 
in  the  rush-hour  traffic  of  Detroit,  Wash- 
ington or  most  any  other  large  Ameri- 
can city  to  appreciate  that  increased  use 
of  mass  transit  must  be  developed. 

Indeed,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  the 
city  of  Detroit  has  taken  the  lead  in 
soberly  analyzing  its  transportation  sys- 
tems. The  social  planning  division's  re- 
port entitled  "Urban  Transportation  and 
the  Detroit  Bus  System — A  Look  At  Some 
Basic  Equity  and  Priority  Issues  With 
Recommendation  for  Change"  should  be 
read  by  anyone  interested  in  urban 
transportation. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  the  legisla- 
tion for  appropriate  reference  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  -ooint,  together  with 
the  editorial  from  tire  Detroit  Free  Press 
of  January  23,  1973,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Detroit  City  Planning  Commission's 
Social  Planning  Division  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro,  as  follows : 

3.  885 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fare-Free  Mass 
Transportation  Demonstration  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  Secretary") 
shall  enter  Into  such  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements AS  may  be  necessary  for  research 
and  the  development,  establishment,  and 
operation  of  demonstration  projects  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  fare  free  urban  mass 
transportation  systems. 

Sec.  3.  Federal  grants  or  payments  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  projects  shall  cover 
not  to  exceed  ninety  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  the  project  involved.  Including  operating 
costs  and  the  amortization  of  capital  costs 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  such  contract  or 
other  arrangement  Is  In  effect. 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  shall  select  cities  or 
metropolitan  areas  for  such  projects  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following — 

(1)  to  the  extent  practicable  such  city  or 
metro{}oUtan  area  shall  have  a  falll.ng  or  non- 
existent transit  system,  a  decaying  central 
city,  automobile  caused  air  pollution  prob- 
lems, and  an  Immobile  central  city. 

(2)  several  projects  should  be  selected 
from  cities  or  metropolitan  areas  ranging  In 
population  from  50.000  to  In  ejccess  of  1 
million; 

(3)  a  high  level  of  Innovative  service  must 
be  provided  including  the  provision  of  cross- 
town  and  other  transportation  service  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  central  city  residents 
and  others  to  reach  Jobs,  shopping,  and 
recreation; 


(4)  to  the  extent  practicable,  projects 
utilizing  different  modes  of  mmaa  transporta- 
tion sboiild  be  approved. 

Ssc.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  study  fare  free 
systems  assisted  pursuant  to  this  section,  and 
other  financially  assisted  urban  mass  trans- 
portation systenw  providing  reduced  fares 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  the  effects  of  such  systems  on  (a) 
vehicle  traffic  and  attendant  air  pollution, 
congestion,  and  noise,  (b)  the  mobility  of 
urban  residents,  and  (c)  the  economic  via- 
bility of  central  city  business; 

(2)  the  mode  of  mass  transportation  that 
can  best  meet  the  desired  objectives; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  frivolous  ridership 
Increases  as  a  result  of  the  reduced  fare  cr 
no  fare  system; 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  the  need  for  urban 
highways  might  be  reduced  as  a  result  of 
such  systems;  and 

( 5 )  the  best  means  of  financing  fare  or  no 
fare  transportation  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shsUl  make  annual 
reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  information 
gathered  pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act 
and  shall  make  a  final  report  of  his  findings, 
including  any  recommendations  he  might 
have  to  Implement  such  findings,  not  later 
than  June  30,  1976. 

Sec.  7.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  advisory 
participation  by  Interested  State  and  local 
government  authorities,  mass  transportation 
systems  management  personnel,  employee 
representatives,  mass  transportation  rides, 
and  any  other  persons  that  he  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate. 

Sec.  8.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  the  Highway  Tmst  Fund 
established  pursuant  to  section  209  of  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956  (70  Stat.  397) , 
not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  on  June  30,  1974;  June 
30,  1975:  and  June  30,  1976.  respectively,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, That  funds  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  not  be  withheld  or  diminished 
by  the  Secretary. 

Wht  Not  Free  Mass  Transit? 

In  the  motor  capital  of  the  world,  the 
thought  that  there  are  some  places  that  have 
too  many  automobiles  borders  on  treason. 
But  many  communities  feel  they  have  too 
many  now,  or  soon  will  have,  and  they  are 
planning  what  to  do. 

Even  In  areas  where  motor  vehicle  traffic 
Is  bearable,  there  Is  a  considerable  proba- 
bility It  will  be  further  curtailed  by  the  ef- 
fects of  dwindling  world  supplies  of  oil.  The 
UJ3.  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  issued 
a  grim  warning  on  this  recently  and  Is  try- 
ing to  get  over-the-road  freight  traffic  shifted 
to  more  efficient  rail  service,  air  travelers  to 
trains  and  buses,  and  city  dwellers  from  auto 
to  mass  transit. 

Pecple-movers  of  some  kind  will  be  neces- 
sary, whether  buses,  trains,  moving  side- 
walks or  something  yet  to  be  dreamed  up. 
But  they  will  cost  money  to  buUd  and  op- 
erate. Who  will  pay?  The  answer  the  affected 
communities  are  considering  la:  Everybody. 

One  of  the  stranger  quirks  of  municipal 
logic  Is  that  an  outfit  like  the  DSR  should 
try  to  make  It  at  the  fare  box  while  police 
protection,  garbage  pickup,  street  repair  and 
a  number  of  other  public  services  are  a  gen- 
eral community  responsibility. 

Public  transportation  Is  as  necessary  to  the 
life  of  the  community  as  fully  tax-supported 
services.  In  some  ways  It  Is  even  more  es- 
sential. Potato  peelings  can  be  buried  In  the 
back  yard  or  composted,  but  people  cannot 
walk  six  miles  to  work  every  day. 

The  Idea  of  providing  public  transporta- 
tion without  paying  fares  at  all  Is  under 
serious  consideration  In  many  big  cities,  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles. 

It  was  attempted  In  Rome  last  winter  for 
a  week  and  was  a  smashing  success  In  cut- 
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ting  down  traffic  congestion.  Another  two- 
week  experiment  was  tried  In  April  with  the 
same  effect,  but  not  enough  financing  was 
provided  and  the  plan  was  discontinued. 

The  costs  are  something  to  ponder,  all 
right.  The  U.8.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion estimates  a  nationwide  free-transit  sys- 
tem at  the  present  level  would  cost  more  than 
92  billion.  The  anticipated  Increased  rider- 
ship. If  such  a  system  were  developed,  would 
-result  In  costs  of  about  910  billion  yearly. 

But  this  Is  peanuts.  The  Highway  Users 
Federation  estimates  that  the  costs  of  meet- 
ing highway  and  street  needs  during  the  next 
20  years  Is  going  to  be  9600  billion. 

If  Detroit  and  other  cities  sho\ild  try  free 
transit  It  will  be  necessary  to  go  the  whole 
way.  The  experience  of  cities  that  have  tried 
reduced  fares  to  create  more  ridership  and 
less  traffic,  such  as  Atlanta  and  Denver,  Is 
that  the  cost  of  collection  Is  not  worth  the 
Income  obtained. 

But  the  thought  of  what  such  a  program 
might  do  for  the  cities  Is  boggling.  No  com- 
petition for  expensive  parking.  Less  wear 
and  tear  on  the  streets  and  highways.  No 
Jam-ups  dally  on  the  Lodge. 

The  problems  of  the  cities  of  tomorrow 
are  not  going  to  be  solved  only  by  providing 
fast,  economical  transportation  with  thor- 
ough coverage  of  the  communities.  But  It  Is 
an  Important  area  of  concern.  Whether  a 
person  has  to  move  around  or  not,  he  may 
well  have  to  pay  his  share  of  the  cost  of 
public  transportation  to  have  a  liveable  city. 

DxTsorr  SociAi.  Pi.anking  Division  Report 
As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  pre- 
vailing attitude  In  this  country  regarding 
public  transportation  has  been  that  It  should 
be  entirely  self-supporting  financially.  This 
stands  In  direct  contrast  to  the  national  at- 
titude regarding  private  automobile  trans- 
portation. Thus,  a  basic  point  to  be  made 
here  is  that  one  Justification  of  the  subsidiza- 
tion of  public  transportation  Is  on  the 
grounds  that  private  transportation  has  al- 
ways been  subsidized  In  many  ways. 

One  of  the  principal  forms  which  this  sub- 
sidization takes  Is  what  might  be  called  In- 
ternal subsidization  within  the  automobile- 
user  revenue  system.  This  results  from  the 
fact  that  user  revenues  are  collected  on  a 
general  basis  but  applied  on  a  disproportion- 
ate specific  basis.  A  primary  example  of  this 
Is  the  tremendous  amount  of  highway  con- 
struction undertaken  to  meet  peak  hour  de- 
mands. A  large  portion  of  the  funds  used  to 
build  these  facilities  are  revenues  from  such 
relatively  general  user  sources  as  federal  ex- 
cise taxes,  gasoline  taxes,  and  state  registra- 
tion receipts,  but  the  benefits  from  these  fa- 
culties accrue  to  only  a  specific  segment  of 
the  driving  population,  namely  the  work -trip 
automobile  commuters  who  use  them  during 
peak  hours.  An  example  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  situation  Is  that  in  1961  highway  related 
expenditures  in  the  nation's  43  largest  cities 
totalled  9676  million  while  highway  related 
revenues  were  less  than  half  of  this  or  9305 
million.  Thus  all  other  drivers  (as  well  as  the 
public  In  general)  subsidized  the  enormous 
facilities  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of 
specific  urban  automobile  commuters. 

We  accept  the  subsidization  of  urban  com- 
muters— by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
doing  It — but  only  If  they  drive  cars  I 

Aside  from  internal  subsidies  through  the 
transfer  of  user  revenues,  there  are  also  sig- 
nificant subsidies  to  automobile  transporta- 
tion facilities  from  general  revenue  sources. 
Although  there  have  been  few  systematic 
studies  In  this  area,  one  study  of  the  Phila- 
delphia metropolitan  area  Is  quite  revealing : 

...  In  1967,  total  moitor-vehlcle  charges 
allocable  to  use  In  Philadelphia  (collected  by 
Ml  levels  of  government)  amounted  to  930 
million,  whereas  highway  and  related  ex- 
penditures by  all  levels  of  government  on  fa- 
cilities within  the  city  amounted  to  946  mil- 
lion. (These  estimates  do  not  Include  interest 


charges  on  the  value  of  most  of  the  land  used 
for  streets  and  highways.)  Thus  motor- ve- 
hicle use  paid  for  only  about  two-thirds  of 
the  coets  of  motor-vehicle  facilities  In  1967. 
But  this  Is  not  all  of  the  story.  Of  the  946 
million  expenditures,  $36  million  was  spent 
by  the  city  Itself;  of  thU  935  million,  only 
96.5  million  was  financed  by  user  charges 
(chiefly  parking  meters)  and  by  grants  from 
state  and  federal  highway  funds,  leaving 
928.5  million  to  be  financed  from  general 
revenue  sources.  There  Is  no  reason  to  think 
this  situation  Is  not  typical  of  many  large 
central  cities,  and  particularly  In  high  den- 
sity areas. 

Other  subsidies  to  automobile  transporta- 
tion Include  such  Items  as  traffic  control, 
street  cleaning,  and  snow  removal  which  are 
Included  in  city  budgets  under  police,  sanita- 
tion, and  public  works,  and  are  not  paid  for 
out  of  automobile  user  revenues  but  from 
general  revenue  sources. 

Probably  the  most  significant  subsidies  to 
the  automobile  transportation  system,  the 
costs  of  which  are  borne  by  all  of  us,  are  the 
Indirect  costs  discussed  In  Section  HI  which 
Include  congestion  and  the  many  coets  result- 
ing therefrom,  traffic  accidents,  air  pollution, 
aesthetic  costs,  and  the  many  social  costs. 
Such  costs  are  very  great  and  no  tallying  of 
subsidizations  to  automobile  transportation 
can  be  complete  without  In  some  manner 
considering  them. 

There  seems  to  exist  a  sort  of  vicious  circle 
regarding  automobile  subsidizations:  road 
building  solutions  to  traffic  congestion  prob- 
lems usually  simply  lead  to  more  congestion, 
requiring  more  road  building,  and  so  forth. 
This  phenomenon  of  supply  creating  Its  own 
demand  Is  described  by  John  Dyckman  as 
follows : 

To  borrow  a  concept  from  economics.  In 
motoring  facilities  there  Is  a  "Say's  Law"  of 
accommodation  of  use  to  supply.  Additional 
accommodation  creates  additional  traffic.  The 
opening  of  a  freeway  designed  to  meet  exist- 
ing demand  may  eventually  Increase  that 
demand  until  congestion  on  the  freeway  In- 
creases the  travel  time  to  what  It  was  before 
the  freeway  existed. 

Aside  from  the  argument  that  public 
transit  subsidization  is  Justifiable  on  grounds 
that  competing  private  transportation  Is 
heavily  subsidized,  the  hard  fact  Is  that  pub- 
lic transit  desperately  needs  some  sort  of 
subsidy  If  It  Is  to  continue  to  exist. 

The  gradual  decline,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  of  public  transportation  over  the 
years  is  more  than  obvious.  Service  has  be- 
come more  sporadic  and  In  many  cases  elim- 
inated altogether;  equipment  Is  less  fre- 
quently replaced  (especially  on  raU  systems) 
and  less  reliable:  and  fares  have  Increased 
astronomically  while  patronage  has  plum- 
meted. 

Theodore  Kheel  describes  a  "vicious  circle" 
In  this  regard : 

The  drop  In  riding  on  mass  transit  creates 
a  financial  hardship  for  the  bus,  subway,  or 
commuter  railroad  companies.  This  they  are 
forced  to  solve  either  by  hiking  the  fare  or 
cutting  service.  Either  way,  the  result  is  a 
fiirther  drop  In  riding  on  mass  transit  and 
further  Increase  In  the  use  of  private  cars. 
This  In  turn  multiplies  traffic,  slows  bus 
transportation  and  thereby  Induces  an  addi- 
tional switch  from  mass  to  private  trans- 
portation. In  a  short  while,  the  bus,  subway, 
or  commuter  rail  lines  are  again  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  either  increasing  the  fare  or 
decreasing  service.  And  so  on,  over  and  over 
again. 

As  many  cities  are  finding  out,  subsidies 
are  needed  to  break  this  cycle,  especially  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  people  hurt  most 
by  the  problems  of  the  mass  transit  Indus- 
try are  those  who  can  least  afford  It,  namely 
the  lower-Income  Inner-clty  residents.  Not 
only  do  these  people  pay  ever-increasing 
fares  for  ever-decreasing  service,  they  also 
pay  "more  and  more  taxes  along  with  higher 


prices  to  help  retailers,  merchants,  and  sup- 
pliers pay  higher  taxes,  to  support  the  high- 
ways and  other  Improvements  which  bring  in 
more  and  more  cars,  thereby  slashing  still 
further  the  dwindling  revenues  of  mass 
transit  lines  and  forcing  newer  fare  rises." 
Mass  transit  Is  as  much  a  public  necessity 
as  sanitation,  police  protection,  and  educa- 
tion, and  can  have  the  same  overall  com- 
munity benefits.  We  do  not  look  upon  public 
revenues  for  school  systems  as  subsidies  since 
the  entire  community  benefits  from  better 
educated  citizens.  Likewise,  we  should  con- 
sider public  transportation — which  can.  for 
Instance,  provide  the  mobility  necessary  for 
better  Job  opportunities,  thereby  Increasing 
the  (taxable!)  Income  of  inner-city  residents 
and  at  the  same  time  reducing  public  assist- 
ance for  many  families — as  an  equally  es- 
sential municipal  service. 

Because  of  the  benefits  to  the  overall  com- 
munity of  good  public  transit,  many  of  the 
more  progressive  communities  today  are  pro- 
posing and  trying  various  types  of  sub- 
sidles: 

Mayor  Sam  Marcell  of  Atlanta  recently 
proposed  a  free-fare  transit  system  to  be 
financed  by  a  one  percent  sales  tax.  The 
tax  was  approved  November  10.  1971.  to  fi- 
nance an  expanded  transit  system  Fares  are 
to  be  lowered  from  40«  to  15*. 

New  York,  PhUadelphla,  Boston,  and  San 
Francisco,  as  well  as  several  smaller  areas, 
contribute  substantial  financial  support  to 
mass  transit  systems  from  general  revenue 
resources.  (Detroit  does  this  also  but  not 
on  a  scale  sufficient  to  offset  operating  defi- 
cits or  make  possible  a  reasonable  fare  struc- 
ture ) . 

The  city  of  Rome,  on  December  30,  1970. 
eliminated  all  fares  on  Its  public  transit 
system,  on  a  trial  basis,  to  Increase  rider- 
ship and  reduce  traffic  congestion.  Results 
are  encouraging:  ridership  was  up  30-50  per- 
cent as  of  January  4,  1972,  according  to  that 
day's  New  York  Times. 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana  recently  Improved 
bus  service  and  cut  fares  from  25c  to  15«. 
Patronage  has  nearly  doubled  and  revenues 
are  as  high  now  as  before  the  fare  cut.  Their 
goal  Is  a  free-fare  system. 

Charles  River  Associates  of  Massachusetts 
recently  published  a  book  entitled  Free  Tran- 
.«;it  which  seriously  examines  the  feasibility 
of  providing  free  transit  throughout  the 
country. 

Bronx  Borough  President  Robert  Abrams 
and  others  are  fighting  for  free  public  tran- 
sit In  New  York  to  be  financed  by  a  city  In- 
come surtax  The  proposal  has  been  "heartily 
endorsed"  by  legislators  and  community 
leaders. 

Detroit  City  Councilman  Nicholas  Hood 
recently  proposed  free  fares  for  the  DSR  "We 
pick  up  garbape  free  so  why  not  people?" 
(Detroit  News,  February  3.  1971) 

At  the  recent  White' House  Conference  on 
Aging,  free  mass  transit  for  everyone  Is  being 
"vigorously  promoted". 

The  Greater  London  Council  has  recently 
proposed  that  subways  and  bures  In  London 
be  free  to  the  public. 

On  November  15.  1970.  Chicago  Transit 
Authority  Chairman  Michael  J.  Caffrey  an- 
nounced that  he  favors  no-fare  transporta- 
tion In  the  city's  central  business  district. 

Honolulu  now  has  free-fare  transit  for  the 
elderly,  and  the  City  Council  is  now  consider- 
ing extending  the  same  exemption  to  all 
schoolchildren. 

Comanerce,  California  has  had  a  free-fare 
bus  system  for  the  past  eight  years. 

In  Parts,  the  Metro  fares  have  been  frozen; 
subsidies  come  from  a  1.5  percent  tax  on  cor- 
porate profits 

Next  year.  Munich  will  provide  unlimited 
no-fare  access  to  all  mass  transit  for  only 
92.50  a  month. 

These  and  other  examples  seem  to  Indicate 
that  a  new  consciousness  Is  emerging.  Cities 
are    beginning   to   realize   that   broad-based 
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pv  bile  financial  support  In  one  form  or  an- 

otiier  U  essential  If  we  are  to  maintain,  much 

Improve,  ufrban  mass  transportation. 
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By  Mr.  MONDALE: 
I.  886.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tr  il  of  noise  along  existing  Federal-aid 
hli  iiways.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Pi  bile  Works. 

«r.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
to«  ay  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Peleral  Highway  Act  to  provide  au- 
thi  »rlty  for  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tlc  n  to  fund  noise  control  projects  along 
ex  sting  Federal-aid  highways.  This 
miasure  Is  Identical  to  HH.  529  intro- 
du  ;ed  In  the  House  by  Representative 
Dc  NALD  M.  Fraser  on  January  3,  1973. 

1  Jnder  the  Federal  highway  law  en- 
ac  ed  In  1970,  the  Congress  called  for  the 
PMmulgatlon  of  highway  noise  level 
sts  ndards  and  required  all  projects  ap- 
pr  ived  after  July  l,  1972,  to  Implement 
th(  standards.  My  bill  would  make  the 
stCDdards  applicable  to  projects  ap- 
pn  ved  before  July  1,  1972— all  Federal- 
ai(  systems — and  would  permit  funds 
auhorlzed  for  any  of  the  Federal-aid 
ayt  terns  to  be  used  for  noise  abatement 
pnjects.  Including  the  acquisition  of 
ad<  Utional  rights  of  way,  construction  of 
ph  rslcal  barriers,  landscaping,  resurfac- 
ing ,  and  installation  of  noise  insulation 
on  existing  buildings. 

]  lighway  noise  is  a  serious  and  rapidly 
gr<  wing  problem.  People  living  near  ma- 
jor highways  are  frequently  subjected  to 
de<lbel  levels  approaching  the  point 
wh  ere  prolonged  exposure  can  cause  per- 
ms nent  loss  of  hearing.  In  addition, 
no  se  from  freeways  can  Interfere  with 
or(  inary  conversation,  disturb  sleep,  and 
rel  ixatlon,  be  a  source  of  annoyance,  In- 
flu  (nee  mood,  and  otherwise  detract  from 
the   quality  of  life. 

irrban  dwellers  especially  suffer  from 
the  effects  of  harmful  levels  of  freeway 
noi  56 — ^noise  which  Interferes  with  their 
dai  [y  lives,  diminishes  the  value  of  their 
pre  perty,  and  too  often  jeopardizes  their 
he<  1th.  While  the  Highway  Act  currently 
pre  trldes  f imdlng  to  reduce  noise  along 
fut  ire  highways,  my  bill  will  exund  the 
aut  tiority  of  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tat  on  to  reduce  noise  levels  in  neighbor- 
ho<ds  adjacent  to  existing  Federal-aid 
hig  iways. 

I  hrough  use  of  methods  such  as  those 
aut  tiorlzed  imder  my  biU,  it  would  be  pos- 
sib;  B  to  achieve  a  reduction  in  noise  for 
res  dents  near  existing  highways  of  up 
to  >0  percent.  Federal  money  would  be 
ma  le  available  for  financing  noise  abate- 
me  it  projects  on  a  90-10  basis  for  hlgh- 
wai's  that  are  part  of  the  Interstate 
Sys  tem.  and  on  a  70-30  basis  for  other 
Pet  eral-aid  highways  after  July  1,  1973. 

I I  recognition  of  the  need  to  alleviate 
the  effects  of  excessive  freeway  noise,  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  year  ap- 
pro fed  an  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
leai  :ue  from  Minnesota,  Representative 
Doi  TALD  M.  Phaser,  as  part  of  H.R.  16656. 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1972. 
Th(  House  and  Senate  conferees  on  the 
hlgiway  bill  subsequently  adopted  the 
Fraser  amendment,  and  it  was  passed 
by  he  Senate  as  part  of  the  conference 
rep  )rt  on  this  measure.  However,  the  re- 


port did  not  reach  a  vote  in  the  House 
prior  to  adjournment,  auid  new  leglsla- 
ti<jn  must  now  be  considered  by  the 
Cohgress. 

In  commenting  on  the  noise  abatement 
amendment,  former  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Volpe  stated  in  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Randolph  of  the  Senate  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  on  October  10, 
1972: 

We  support  the  laudable  objectives  of  this 
provision.  Although  we  recognize  that  this 
provision  Is  discretionary  and  does  not  make 
noise  reduction  projects  mandatory,  absent 
Congressional  Intent  to  the  contrary,  we 
would  apply  this  provision  to  eliminate  only 
the  most  aggravating  noise  problems  on  the 
Federal-aid  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  support  of 
my  colleagrues  for  this  important  noise 
control  measure  and  hope  that  it  will  be 
approved  this  year  as  part  of  the  1973 
highway  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  proposal  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  886 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subsec- 
tion (1)  of  section  109  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
after  consultation  with  appropriate  Federal. 
State,  and  local  officials,  may  promulgate 
standards  for  the  control  of  highway  noise 
levels  for  highways  on  any  Federal-aid  sys- 
tem for  which  project  approval  has  been  se- 
cured prior  to  July  1,  1972.  The  Secretary  may 
approve  any  project  on  a  Federal-aid  system 
to  which  noise-level  standards  are  made  ap- 
plicable under  the  preceding  sentence  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  such  standards.  Such 
project  may  Include,  but  Is  not  limited  to, 
the  acquisition  of  additional  rights-of-way, 
the  construction  of  physical  barriers,  and 
landscaping.  Sums  apportioned  for  the  Fed- 
eral-aid system  on  which  such  project  wUl 
be  located  shall  be  available  to  finance  the 
Federal  share  of  such  project.  Such  project 
shall  be  deemed  a  highway  project  for  all 
purposes  of  this  title." 


S.  887 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for 
Mr.  MAcmrsoN)    (by  request) : 

S.  887.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  assist  the  States 
in  controlling  damage  caused  by  preda- 
tory and  depredating  animals;  to  estab- 
lish a  program  of  research  concerning 
the  control  and  conservation  of  preda- 
tory and  depredating  animals;  to  restrict 
the  use  of  toxic  chemicals  as  a  method 
of  predator  control;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson),  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Animal  Damage  Abatement  Act  of 
1973."  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a 
statement,  prepared  by  Mr.  Macnuson, 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasemhled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Animal 
Damage  Abatement  Act  of  1973". 

Sxc.  a.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "pierson"  means  any  Individ- 
ual, organization  or  association.  Including 
any  department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  a  State  govern- 
ment, or  a  political  subdivision  thereof; 

(b)  the  term  "State"  means  the  several 
States  of  the  Union.  Puerto  Blco,  Ouam.  the 
Virgin  Islands.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  shall  not  Include 
any  political  subdivision  of  the  foregoing 
entitles; 

(c)  the  term  "chemical  toxicant"  means 
any  chemical  substance  which,  when  in- 
gested, inhaled,  or  absorbed,  or  when  applied 
to,  or  Injected  Into  the  body.  In  relatively 
small  amoimts.  by  Its  chemical  action  may 
cause  significant  Injury  or  Illness,  or  death 
to  animals  or  man,  but  excluding  those 
chemical  substances  that  Interfere  with  re- 
production, attract  or  repel  animals,  or 
deplete  the  oxygen  temporarUy  within  a 
restricted  area  thus  causing  death  by 
asphyxiation. 

(d)  the  term  "predatory  animal"  means 
any  wild  mammal  which  habitually  preys 
upon  other  animals; 

(e)  the  term  "depredating  animal"  means 
any  non-predatory  wild  mammal  other  than 
wild  populations  of  even-toed  ugulates 
{ Artiodactyla)  which  may  cause  damage  to 
agricultural  or  natural  resources; 

(f)  the  term  "secondary  poisoning  effect" 
means  the  result  attributable  to  the  field  use 
of  a  chemical  toxicant  that,  when  ingested, 
Inhaled,  absorbed,  or  when  applied  to  or 
injected  Into  an  animal.  Is  retained  in  the 
animal's  tissue,  or  Is  otherwise  retained  by 
the  animal.  In  such  a  manner  and  quantity 
that  the  tissue  Itself  or  the  retaining  part, 
through  the  chemical  action  of  the  chemical 
toxicant,  may  cause  significant  Injury  or 
Illness,  or  death  to  man  or  other  animals  If 
Ingested  by  them; 

(g)  the  term  "field  use"  means  any  use 
on  rural  lands  not  In  or  Immediately  adjacent 
to  occupied  buildings;  and 

(h)  the  term  "animal"  includes  mammals, 
birds  and  reptiles. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  States  In 
controlling  damage  caused  by  predatory  and 
depredating  animals,  and  in  order  to  en- 
courage the  use  by  States  of  animal  damage 
control  methods  which  are  consistent  with 
accepted  principles  of  wildlife  management 
and  the  maintenance  oi  environmental 
quality,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interlcv  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is 
authorized  to  conduct  directly  or  by  agree- 
ment with  qualified  agencies  or  Institutions, 
public  and  private,  a  program  of  research 
which  shall  concern  the  management  and 
conservation  of  predatory  and  d^redating 
animals  and  the  abatement  of  damage 
caused  by  such  animals.  Research  objectives, 
and  the  program  of  research  authorized  by 
this  subsection,  shall  be  developed  by  the 
Secretary  In  cooperation  with  the  affected 
States. 

(b)  The  program  of  research  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  herectf  shall  Include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to  (1)  the  testing  of 
methods  In  use  tat  the  management  and 
control  of  predatory  and  depredating  nninnniii 
and  the  abatement  of  damage  caused  by  such 
animals;  (2)  the  development  of  effective 
methods  for  management  and  control  of 
predatory  and  depredating  animals,  which 
methods  shall  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  environmental  quality  and  conserve,  to 
the  greatest  degree  poasible,  the  Nation's 
wUdllfe  resources.  Including  predatory  and 
depredating  animals;  (3)  the  Improvement  of 
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techniques  for  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
continuing  Inventory,  in  cooperation  with 
the  States,  of  the  Nation's  predatory  and 
depredating  animals;  (4)  the  development  of 
methods  for  and  the  Identification  of  losses 
caused  by  predatory  and  depredating  ani- 
mals; and  (6)  the  development  of  means  by 
which  to  disseminate  to  States  the  findings 
of  studies  conducted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct such  demonstrations  of  methods  devel- 
oped pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  and  to  pro- 
vide such  other  extension  services  as  may  be 
reasonably  requested  by  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  any  State,  on 
an  annual  basis,  for  administration  by  the 
State  of  a  program  for  the  management  of 
predatory  and  depredating  animals.  To  quali- 
fy for  assistance  under  this  section,  any  such 
State  program  must  be  reviewed  by  the 
State  agency  designated  for  wildlife  man- 
agement and  be  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
meet  such  standards  as  he  may,  by  regula- 
tion, establish:  Provided,  however.  That  the 
Secretary  shall  not  approve  any  such  State 
program  which  (1)  proposes  to  use  funds 
derived  under  this  section  for  the  pajrment  of 
bounties,  (2)  entails  the  field  use  of  any 
chemical  toxicant  for  the  purpose  of  kUling 
predatory  animals,  or  (3)  entails  the  field 
use  of  any  chemical  toxicant  that  causes  any 
secondary  poisoning  effect,  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  animals,  Including  but  not  limited 
to  predatory  or  depredating  animals:  Pro- 
vided further,  however.  That  he  may  approve 
a  State  program  which  entails  such  emer- 
gency use  of  a  chemical  toxicant.  Including 
use  of  a  chemical  toxicant  that  causes  a  sec- 
ondary poisoning  effect,  as  he  may  authorize, 
for  the  protection  of  human  health  or  safety, 
for  the  preservation  of  one  or  more  fish  or 
wildlife  species  or  subspecies  threatened  with 
extinction  throughout  all  or  a  significant 
portion  of  Its  range  or  likely  within  the  fore- 
seeable future  to  become  so  threatened,  or 
for  the  prevention  of  substantial  Irretriev- 
able damage  to  nationally  significant  re- 
sources. 

(b)  An  annual  payment  under  subsection 
(a)  hereof  may  be  made  to  any  State  In  such 
amount  as  the  Secretary  may  determine: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  such  annual 
payment  shall  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  75 
percent  In  each  of  the  first  two  years  or  50 
percent  In  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  of  the  cost  of  the  program  approved 
under  subsection  (a)  hereof:  And  Provided 
further,  That  no  such  annual  payment  to 
any  State  shall  exceed  (300,000  In  each  of 
the  first  two  fiscal  years  following  enact- 
ment, or  $200,000  In  each  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  years  following  enactment.  No  pay- 
ment otherwise  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  made  to  a  State  whose  share,  In 
whole  or  part,  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
approved  under  subsection  (a)  hereof  Is  to 
be  paid  from  funds  not  appropriated  or 
otherwise  authorized  by  Its  legblature:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  not  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  State  share  may  be  from  funds 
derived  from  sale  of  hunting,  fishing  and 
trapping  licenses  or  permits. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  at  the  request  of  a 
State  which  proposes  a  program  under  sub- 
section (a)  hereof  conduct  such  operational 
programs  for  the  control  of  predatory  and 
depredating  animals  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  desirable.  Such  operational  assistance 
may  be  terminated  In  a  State  not  having 
statutory  authority  to  implement  a  program 
under  subsection  (a)  hereof  not  earlier  than 
120  days  after  adjournment  of  the  first  reg- 
ular legislative  session  of  such  State  which 
follows  enactment  hereof.  > 

(d)  The  head  of  a  Federal  department, 
agency,  or  establishment  may  cooperate  with 
a  State  in  the  conduct  of  a  mutually  accept- 
able program  for  the  management  of  preda- 


tory and  depredating  animals  on  lands  sub- 
ject to  his  jurisdiction:  Provided,  That  such 
program  Is  reviewed  by  the  State  agency  des- 
ignated for  wildlife  management:  And  Pro- 
vided further,  That  such  program  Is  other- 
wise consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  No  person  shall  (1)  make  field 
use  of  any  chemical  toxicant  on  any  Federal 
lands  for  the  purpose  of  killing  predatory 
animals;  or  (2)  make  field  use  on  such  lands 
of  any  chemical  toxicant  that  causes  any 
secondary  poisoning  effect,  for  the  purpose  of 
kUllng  animals.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
predatory  or  depredating  animals:  Provided, 
however.  That  nothing  in  thU  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  affect  the  administration  of 
lands  held  in  trust  for  Indians. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  here- 
of, the  head  of  a  Federal  department,  agency, 
or  establishment  may  authorize  on  lands 
subject  to  his  administrative  jurisdiction  the 
emergency  field  use  of  a  chemical  toxicant 
for  the  purpose  of  kiUlng  predatory  animals 
or  of  a  chemical  toxicant  that  causes  a  sec- 
ondary poisoning  effect,  for  the  purpose  of 
kUlIng  animals,  but  only  If  In  each  specific 
case  he  makes  a  written  finding,  following 
consultation  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  In- 
terior. Agriculture,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  that  an 
emergency  exists  that  cannot  be  dealt  with 
by  means  which  do  not  Involve  use  of  chem- 
ical toxicants,  and  that  such  use  Is  essen- 
tial— 

(1)  to  the  protection  of  human  health  or 
safety; 

(2)  to  the  preservation  of  one  or  more  fish 
or  wildlife  species  or  subspecies  threatened 
with  extinction  throughout  aU  or  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  Its  range  or  likely  within  the 
foreseeable  future  to  become  so  threatened; 
or 

(3)  to  the  prevention  of  substantial  Irre- 
trievable damage  to  nationally  significant 
resources. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  this 
section  or  any  regulation  promulgated  under 
this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
•  10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

Sec.  6.  Heads  of  Federal  departments, 
agencies,  or  establishments  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  Issue  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  7.  There  is  hereby  repealed  In  Its  en- 
tirety the  Act  of  March  2,  1931  (46  Stat. 
1468;  7  U.S.C.  426-426  (b) ) ,  pertaining  to  the 
eradication  and  control  of  predatory  and 
other  wUd  animals. 

Sec.  8.  Prior  to  five  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  a  report 
which  evaluates  the  statvis  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act  and  makes  such  rec- 
ommendations concerning  these  programs 
as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding  or  limiting  the  authori- 
ties and  responsibilities  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
under  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticlde  Act  (61  Stat.  973)  as  amended 
(7  UJ3.C.  135  et  seq.). 

Sbc.  10.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  superseding  or  limiting  the  au- 
thorities and  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary 
under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  (40 
Stat.  765-757)  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  703- 
711),  under  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Act  of 
1956  (70  Stat.  1119-1124)  as  amended  (16 
U.8.C.  742),  or  under  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 16,  1971  (85  Stat.  649-661.  16  U.S.C. 
1331-1340),  dealing  with  the  protection, 
management,  and  control  of  wild  horses  and 
burros  on  the  public  lands. 

8ec.  11.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  piuposes  of  this  Act. 


Remarks  or  Senatob  Macnuson 


Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
the  legislation  recommended  today  by  the 
President  for  research  on  the  ecology  cf  pred- 
ators and  for  a  program  controlling  the 
damage  they  cause. 

There  has  been  no  legislative  action  by 
the  Senate  since  the  Executive  Order  ban- 
ning poisons  on  Federal  lands  on  February 
10.  1972.  Hearings  have  been  scheduled  on 
this  and  related  proposals  for  February  28th 
and  March  2nd. 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for 
Mr.  Macntjson)  (by  request) : 

S.  888.  A  bill  to  be  known  as  the  "Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  of  1973."  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mi.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnxtson),  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  be  cite<3  as  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  of  1973.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Macnuson.  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  I  also  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  of  1973." 

POLICT 

Sec.  2.  Whereas  the  American  people  are 
being  exposed  to  a  large  number  of  chem- 
ical substances  each  year,  and 

Whereas  among  the  many  chemical  sub- 
stances constantly  being  developed  are  some 
which  may  be  a  danger  to  human  health  or 
the  environment,  and 

Whereas  the  effective  regulation  of  in- 
terstate commerce  In  such  chemicals  neces- 
sitates the  regulation  of  transactions  in 
such  chemicals  in  Intrastate  commerce  as 
well; 

Therefore,  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  new  chemical  substances  and 
toxic  or  potentially  toxic  chemical  substances 
should  be  adequately  tested  with  respect 
to  their  safety  to  man  and  the  environ- 
ment; and  that  such  testing  should  be  the 
responslbUlty  of  those  who  produce  such 
chemicals;  and 

That  adequate  authority  should  exist  to 
restrict  the  distribution  and  use  of  chem- 
icals found  to  be  toxic;  and  to  seize  chemical 
substances  that  p>ose  Imminent  hazards; 

That  such  authority  over  chemicals  be 
exercised  In  such  a  manner  as  not  to  un- 
duly Impede  technological  innovation  while 
f\ilfilling  the  primary  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  assure  that  such  Innovation  and  com- 
merce does  not  endanger  human  health  or 
the  environment. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  "Administrator"  means  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

(b)  "Chemical  substance"  means  any  or- 
ganic or  inorganic  substance  of  a  particular 
molecular  identity  or  any  uncomblned  chem- 
ical radical  or  element  or  any  mixture  which 
(1)  occurs  naturally,  or  (2)  Is  produced  by 
an  Industrial  chemical  process  and  which  is 
marketed  or  used  without  separation  into 
Its  constituents. 

(c)  "New  chemical  substance"  means  any 
chemical  substance  which  Is  not  produced 
In  commercial  quantities  or  Imported  into 
the  United  States  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 
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(d)  "Exlatlng  chemical  substance"  means 
aAy  chemical  which  is  being  produced  in 
ccmmerclal  quantities  or  imported  Into  the 
Uiilted  States  on  the  effective  date  of  this 


Ait 

(e)  "Manufacturer"  means  any  person  en- 
gi  ge<t  In  the  production  or  manufacture  of 
cl  emlcal  substances  for  purposes  of  sale  or 
dJ  itrlbutlon  In  commercial  quantities,  or  any 
person  engaged  In  the  Import  of  chemical 
substances. 

(f)  "Processor"  means  any  person  engaged 
Id  the  preparation  of  a  chemical  substance 
for  distribution  or  use  either  In  the  form 
In  which  It  Is  received  or  as  part  of  another 
piaduct,  as  deflned  by  regvdatlons  of  the 
A(  Lmlnlstrator. 
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g)   "Restrict  use  or  distribution"  means 
prescribe  the  amount  sold  to  given  types 
processors,  or  to  limit  the  type  of  proc- 
or  to  whom  a  substance  may  be  sold,  or 
prescribe  the  amount  which  may  be  utl- 
by  a  given  type  of  processor,  or  to  pre- 
>  quality  control  standards  related  to 
presence  of  toxic  contaminants, 
h)    "Byproduct"  means  a  chemical  sub- 
nce   produced   as  a  direct  result  of  the 
piaductlon,   manufacture,   or  processing   of 
-*    e  other  chemical  substance  which  is  sub- 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
1)     "Environment"    Includes    water,    air, 
1.  all  plants  and  animals  living  therein, 
the  Interrelationships  which  exist  among 
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J)  "Animal"  means  all  vertebrate  and 
In  rertebrate  species,  including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  man  and  other  mammals,  birds,  flsh, 
ai|d  shellfish. 

k)  "Protect  health  and  the  environment" 
nijans  protection  against  any  Injury  to  man 
aril  protection  against  any  substantial  ad- 
9  effects  on  environmental  values,  taldng 
ln|o  account  the  public  Interest. 

e^  "District  court  of  the  United  States" 
Includes  the  District  Court  of  Guam,  the 
Dl  itrlct  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Dls- 
trlit  Court  of  the  Canal  Zone,  and  In  the 
ca  «  of  American  Samoa  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
rltjry  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Hawaii,  which  court  shall  have  Jurlsdlc- 
tlc  a  over  actions  arising  under  this  Act. 

RESTSICnONS   ON   USE   OE   DISTMBUTION 

Propoaal  to  Adopt  Restrictions 
1 1*0.  4.  (a)  Tot  any  chemical  substance 
pr  iduced  In  commercial  quantities,  after 
evi^uatlng  all  information  developed  by  or 
provided  to  or  made  available  to 
,  and  after  referring  the  matter  to  a  com- 
mittee in  accordance  with  section  10,  the 
Ad  ailnlstrator  may  publish  proposed  regula- 
tloaa  " 

n 
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exient 

en  rlronment; 


)   restrict   or  prohibit   ths   use   or  dls- 

trlfratlon  of  the  chemical  substance  to  the 

necessary  to  protect  health  and  the 

iment:  and 

)   require  that  any  or  all  persons  en- 

d  In  the  distribution  of  the  substance 

regulated  give  notification  to  purchasers 

the  substance  of  such  restriction  in  such 

or  manner  as  the  Administrator  deems 

Including   labeling  requirements; 


2) 
gafed 
so 
of 
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I)  require  such  other  action  as  may  be 

jesfary  to  carry  out  such  restrictions  In- 

cli|llng  prohibiting  or  restricting  the  sale. 

,  or  removal  of  such  substance  or  product. 

Objections,   Notice,   Hearing,   Final   Order 

)(1)   On    or    before    the    thirtieth    day 

■  the  day  on  which  the  proposed  regula- 

under  subsection  (a)  are  made  public, 

person  who  will  be  adversely  affected  by 

regulations  If  placed  In  effect  may  file 

obj|Bcttons   thereto   with    the   Administrator 

with  partlctilarlty  the  provisions 

the    regulations    deemed    objectionable. 

the  grounds  therefor,  and  requesting 

I  ubllc  bearing  upon  such  objections. 

)  After  such  request  for  a  public  hear- 

the    Admlnlstrt-tor.    after    due    notice. 
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shall  upon  request  by  a  manufacturer  or 
processor,  and  may.  In  his  discretion,  upon 
request  by  any  other  person  adversely  af- 
f«;ted  by  such  order,  hold  such  a  public 
hearing  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence 
relevant  and  material  to  the  Issues  raised 
by  such  objections.  At  the  hewing,  any  in- 
terested person  may  be  heard  In  person  or 
by  representative. 

(3)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date 
for  completion  of  the  filing  of  objections  and 
comments,  and  the  hearing,  if  any  such 
hearing  has  been  held,  the  Administrator 
shall  by  order  act  upon  such  objections.  If 
any,  and  make  public  an  order  promulgat- 
ing, modifying,  or  withdrawing  the  proposed 
regiilatlons  Issued  under  paragraph  fa)(l). 
Such  order  shall  be  based  only  on  the  evi- 
dence of  record  and  shall  set  forth,  as  part 
of  the  order,  detailed  findings  of  fact  on 
which  the  order  lmp>oslng  restrictions  is 
b(»ed  and  the  relationship  of  such  finding 
to  the  restrictions  Imposed.  Such  order  must 
be  baaed  on  the  Administrator's  finding  that 
such  regulations  are  necessary  to  protect 
health  and  the  environment  and  that  the 
proposed  action  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  this  Act.  In  making  such  a  find- 
ing the  Administrator  shall  consider  all  rele- 
vant factors  Including:  the  effects  on  hu- 
man health  and  the  environment  at  the  sub- 
stance or  Its  byproducts:  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  substance  as 
compared  with  the  risks:  the  normal  cir- 
cumstances of  use:  the  degree  to  which  re- 
lease of  the  substarfce  or  byproducts  to  the 
general  environment  Is  controlled;  and  the 
magnitude  of  exposure  of  humans  and  the 
environment  to  the  substance  or  Its  byprod- 
ucts. The  Administrator  shall  specify  In  the 
order  the  date  on  which  it  shall  take  effect, 
except  that  It  shall  not  be  made  to  take 
effect  prior  to  the  ninetieth  day  after  Its 
publication. 

Modification  or  Rescission 
(c)  Manufacturers  or  processors  of  a  chem- 
ical substance  affected  by  final  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  section  may  petition 
the  Administrator  for  modification  or  re- 
scission of  the  regulation.  The  Administra- 
tor may  at  any  time  modify  or  rescind  such 
regulations.  Proceedings  respecting  petitions 
from  manufacturers  or  processors  or  respect- 
ing modifications  or  rescissions  made  by  the 
Administrator  shall  be  held  In  accordance 
with  the  standards  and  procedures  estab- 
lished by  this  section,  except  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  or  may  not,  In  his  discre- 
tion, provide  for  a  hearing  regarding  such 
modifications  or  rescissions. 

Judicial  Review 

(d)(1)  Any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  an  order  Issued  under  subsection 
(b)  or  (c)  of  Section  4  If  placed  In  effect 
may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  ninetieth  day 
after  such  order  is  Issued  file  a  petition  with 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  wherein  such  person  resides  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  business,  for  a  Judicial 
review  of  such  order,  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Administrator  or  other  officer  designated  by 
him  for  that  purpose.  The  Adijalnlstrator 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
on  which  he  based  his  order,  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  Is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure 
to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  record  before 
the  Administrator,  the  court  may  order  such 
additional  evidence  (and  evidence  In  rebuttal 
thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the  Adminis- 
trator and  to  be  adduced  ujxjn  the  hearing. 
In  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  the  court  may  deem  proper. 


The  Administrator  may  modify  his  findings 
as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings  by  rea- 
son of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and 
he  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings, 
and  his  recommendation.  If  any,  for  the 
modification  or  setting  aside  of  his  original 
order,  with  the  return  of  such  additional 
evidence. 

(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  referred 
to  m  subsection  (d)  (1),  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  order,  or  to  set  It 
aside  In  whcHe  or  In  part,  temporarily  or 
permanently.  If  the  order  of  the  Adminis- 
trator refuses  to  Issue,  amend,  or  repeal  a 
regulation  and  such  order  Is  not  In  accord- 
ance with  law  the  court  shall  by  Its  Judg- 
ment order  the  Administrator  to  take  action, 
with  respect  to  such  regulation.  In  accord- 
ance with  law.  The  findings  of  the  Adminis- 
trator as  to  the  facts  shall  be  sustained  If 
based  upon  substantial  evidence  on  the  rec- 
ord considered  as  a  whole. 

(d)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  In  whole  or  In  part,  any 
such  order  of  the  Administrator  shall  h* 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  in  section  1254 
of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

IMMINENT    HAZARD 

Sec.  5.  (a)  An  imminent  hazard  shall  be 
considered  to  exist  when  the  evidence  is  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  a  use  or  distribution  of 
a  chemical  substance  creates  a  hazard  to 
human  health  or  the  environment  (1)  that 
should  be  corrected  Immediately  to  prevent 
injury  to  health  and  (2)  that  should  not 
be  permitted  to  continue  while  an  admin- 
istrative hearing  or  other  formal  proceeding 
is  being  held. 

(b)  If  the  Administrator  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  an  hnmlnent  hazard  exists  he  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  petition  an 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States  to  restrain  the  uses  or  distribution  of 
the  chemical  substance  responsible  for  the 
hazard  or  require  that  stocks  of  such  sub- 
stances be  recalled  by  the  manufacturer  from 
wholesalers,  retailers,  and  other  distributors. 
Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition  the  dis- 
trict court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant 
such  injunctive  relief  or  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  pending  the  outcome  of  proceedings 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act.  Such 
proceedings  shall  be  Initiated  contemporane- 
ously with  the  request  of  the  Administrator 
to  take  action  under  this  subsection.  Such 
proceedings  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Initiated 
when  he  has  referred  the  nnatter  to  a  com- 
mittee under  section  10. 

(c)  The  Initiation  of  any  proceedings  or 
actions  under  section  4  shall  not  prevent  the 
Administrator  from  Initiating  action  under 
this  section  If  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
an  Imminent  hazard  exists. 

TESTING 

Sec.  6.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after 
enactment  of  the  Act.  and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall,  after  re- 
ferral to  the  Toxic  Substances  Board,  for  var- 
ious classes  and  uses  of  chemical  substances, 
prescribe  by  regulation  standards  for  test 
protocols,  and  for  the  results  to  be  achieved 
therefrom,  as  are  necessary  to  protect  health 
and  the  environment.  He  shall  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  submission  of  written  comments, 
and  upon  request  of  any  affected  person,  a 
public  hearing  with  respect  to  any  such  pro- 
posed regulation,  and  such  regulation  shall 
be  based  upon  substantial  evidence  of  record 
In  such  proceeding.  He  may  supplement, 
modify,  or  withdraw  any  such  regulation  In 
the  same  manner.  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),  regulations  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  applicable  only 
to  new  chemical  substances.  The  promulga- 
tion of  regulations  to  a  partlcvdar  chemical 
substance  under  this  section  shall  not  pre- 
clude action  with  respect  to  such  substance 
under  section  4.  A  regulation  under  this  sec- 
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tlon  may  require  that  a  manufacturer  or 
processor  of  the  chemical  substance  or  class 
of  substances  perform  the  test  called  for  In 
the  regulation,  ^n  the  case  of  a  substance  or 
class  of  substances  for  which  there  Is  more 
than  one  manufacturer,  or  processor,  such 
manufacturers  or  processors,  may  designate 
one  or  more  of  their  number,  or  designate  a 
qualified  third  party,  to  perform  tests  re- 
quired imder  this  section,  and  may  share  the 
costs  of  such  tests. 

(b)(1)  Upon  a  determination  that  an  exist- 
ing chemical  substance  (or  class  of  sub- 
stances) may  pose  an  unreasonable  threat  to 
health  or  the  environment,  the  Administra- 
tor may  promulgate  regulations  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  If  he  has  not  pre- 
viously done  so. 

(2)  The  failure  of  a  manufacturer  or  proc- 
essor, of  a  substance  to  comply  with  regula- 
tions promulgated  under  this  section  shall 
relieve  the  Administrator  in  any  proceeding 
under  Section  4  from  establishing  that  any 
restriction  or  prohibition  proposed  by  him  to 
be  imposed  against  such  manufacturer  or 
processor  under  Section  4  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect health  and  the  environment,  and  any 
such  proposed  restriction  or  prohibition  shall 
apply  pending  the  outcome  of  proceedings 
under  Section  4  as  If  a  final  regulation  were 
In  effect. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  by  reg- 
ulation require  any  or  all  manufacturers  or 
processors  of  chemical  substances  to  report 
to  him  annually  or  at  such  more  frequent 
times  as  the  Administrator  may  reasonably 
require  as  to  any  or  all  of  the  following — 

(1)  The  names  of  any  or  all  substances 
produced  or  used  by  the  manufacturer  or 
processor; 

(2)  The  chemical  Identity  and  molecular 
structure  of  such  substances; 

(3)  The  categories  of  use  of  each  such 
substance.  Insofar  as  they  are  known  to  him; 

(4)  Reasonable  estimates  of  the  amounts 
of  each  substance  produced  by  him  for  each 
such  category  of  use;  and 

(5)  A  description  of  the  byproducts.  If 
any,  resulting  from  the  production  of  such 
substance,  and,  insofar  as  they  are  known 
to  him,  from  the  use  thereof. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  may 
direct  manufacturers  of  a  chemical  sub- 
stance to  provide,  within  a  specified  period 
of  time  not  to  be  less  than  thirty  days,  the 
results  of  any  tests  on  the  health  or  envi- 
ronmental effects  of  the  substance  or  its  by- 
products which  have  been  performed  by  or  at 
the  Instance  of  the  manufacturer  or  such  re- 
sults as  are  otherwise  known  to  him,  and 
any  or  all  of  the  Items  of  information  listed 
in  subsection  (a) . 

(c)  Whenever  ths  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  such  action  would  be  productive 
and  desirable  to  allow  him  to  carry  out  his 
responsibilities  and  authorities  under  this 
Act,  he  may  by  publishing  a  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register  invite  and  afford  all  inter- 
ested persons  an  opportimlty  to  provide  in 
writing  information  respecting  the  health 
or  environmental  effects  of  the  substance  or 
Its  byproducts. 

SEIZURE      ** 

Sec.  8  (a)  Any  chemical  substance  which 
the  Administrator  finds  (1)  Is  manufactured, 
processed,  used,  or  distributed  In  violation  of 
any  regulation  issued  under  section  4  «■  8 
and  (2)  of  Itself  constitutes  an  Imminent 
hazard  shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against 
while  In  commerce,  or  at  any  time  thereafter, 
on  libel  of  information  and  condemned  in 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  article 
Is  found.  Such  substance  shall  be  liable  to 
seizure  by  process  piirsuant  to  the  libel,  and 
the  procedure  in  cases  under  this  section  shall 
conform,  as  nearly  as  may  be  to,  the  proce- 


dure In  admiralty;  except  that  on  demand 
of  either  party  any  Issue  of  fact  Joined  in 
any  such  case  shall  be  tried  by  Jury. 

(b)  Any  substance  condemned  under  this 
section  shall,  after  entry  of  the  decree,  be  dis- 
posed of  by  destruction  or  sale  as  the  court 
may,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  direct,  and  the  proceeds  thereof, 
If  sold,  less  the  legal  cosU  and  charges,  shall 
be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States;  but  such  substance  shall  not  be  sold 
imder  such  decree  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  the  laws  of  the  jurisdiction 
in  which  8<dd:  Provided,  that  after  entry 
of  the  decree  and  upon  the  payment  of  the 
costs  of  such  proceedings  and  the  execution 
of  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  conditioned 
that  such  substance  shall  not  be  sold  or  dis- 
posed of  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory  In 
which  sold,  the  court  may  by  order  direct 
that   such   substances   be   delivered   to   the 

\  owner  thereof  to  be  destroyed  or  brought 
dnto  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  or 
employee  duly  designated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, and  the  expenses  of  such  supervision 
shall  be  paid  by  the  person  obtaining  re- 
lease of  the  article  under  bond. 

(c)  When  a  decree  of  condemnation  Is  en- 
tered against  the  article,  court  costs  and 
fees,  and  storage  and  other  proper  expenses 
shall  be  awarded  against  the  person,  If  any. 
intervening  as  claimant  of  the  article. 

RELATIONSHIP    TO    OTHER    LAWS 

Stc.  9.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to — 

(1)  economic  poisons  subject  to  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde 
Act,  as  amended,  and  chemical  substances 
used  solely  In  such  poisons:  Provided,  That 
if  a  chemical  substance  which  constitutes 
such  a  poison  or  such  and  Ingredient  is  or 
may  be  used  for  any  purpose  which  Is  not 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodentlclde  Act,  as  amended,  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  such  other  uses. 

(2)  foods,  drugs,  devices,  tmd  cosmetics 
subject  to  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act,  as  amended,  foods  subject  to  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act,  and  the  Egg  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act;  and  toys,  articles  and 
other  substances  subject  to  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act,  or  products  regulated 
pursuant  to  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Act  of  1972:  Provided,  that  this  Act  shall  ap- 
ply to  any  use  of  such  a  product  or  com- 
ponent thereof  not  regulated  under  such 
Acts. 

(3)  any  source  material,  special  nuclear 
material,  or  byproduct  material  as  deflned  In 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  regulations  Issued  pursuant  thereto  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission: 

(4)  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  establish 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  transportation 
of  hazardous  materials. 

(b)  To  the  extent  that  such  activities  are 
subject  to  regulation  under  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  HetJth  Act  of  1970,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  not  regulate  the  use  or  dis- 
tribution of  a  new  or  existing  chemical  sub- 
stance on  the  basis  of  any  possible  hazard  to 
employees  in  their  place  of  employment.  If  It 
appears  to  the  Administrator  that  any  such 
substance  may  pose  a  hazard  when  trans- 
ported for  any  purpose  subject  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  or  when  used  or  may  be  a 
hazard  to  employees  In  their  place  of  em- 
ployment, he  shall  transmit  any  data  received 
relevant  to  such  hazards  to  the  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  with  authority  to  take 
legal  action  If  a  hazard  Is  found  to  exist. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  coordinate  ac- 
tions taken  under  this  Act  with  actions  taken 
to  enforce  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  as  amended  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  as 
amended,  and  shall,  where  appropriate,  use 
the  authorities  contained  in  those  Acts  to 
regulate  chemical  substances. 


(d)  The  Administrator  shall  make  every 
effort  to  maintain  close  coordination  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  other  appropriate  Federal  agencies 
In  administering  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(e)  This  Act  shall  not  be  construed  as 
superseding  or  impairing  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law  or  treaty  of  the  United  States. 

TOXIC    SUBSTANCES    BOARD 

Sec.  10.  (a)  There  shall  be  established  in 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  a  Toxic 
Substances  Board  consisting  of  a  reasonable 
number  of  scientifically  qualified  persons. 
The  Administrator  shall  appoint  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  the  persons  nominated  to 
him  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  appoint  one  member  of 
the  Board  from  whatever  source  he  desires. 
One  of  the  members  may  be  designated  at 
any  time  by  the  Director  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board. 

(b)  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
consultation  with  the  Board,  shall  establish, 
maintain,  and  publish  a  continuing  list  of 
qualified  scientists,  including  experts  in  the 
areas  likely  to  be  covered  by  this  Act.  Such 
scientists  shall  be  consultants  to  the  Toxic 
Substances  Board. 

(c)  Before  proposing  any  regulations  un- 
der authority  of  section  4  or  6  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  refer  his  proposed  action  and 
the  available  evidence  to  a  Committee  drawn 
from  members  of  the  Board  and  the  list  of 
consultants  to  the  Board,  except  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
may  appoint  one  member  of  the  Committee 
from  whatever  source  he  desires.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  appralnt  as  the  members  of 
the  Committee  the  consultants  nominated 
to  him  by  the  Board.  The  Committee  shall 
report  its  views,  in  writing,  to  the  Adminis- 
trator, within  a  reasonable  time,  not  to  be 
less  than  forty-five  days,  specified  by  the 
Administrator.  If  the  Committee  falls  to  re- 
port within  the  specified  time,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  proceed  to  take  action  under  this 
Act.  The  report  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  record  in  any  pro- 
ceeding taken  with  respect  to  the  Adminis- 
trator's action. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may,  at  his  discre- 
tion, also  request  the  Board  to  convene  a 
panel  to  consider  other  actions  proposed  to 
be  taken  under  this  Act,  Including  actions 
proposed  to  be  taken  under  section  6(b). 

(e)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
reimburse  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  expenses  incurred  in  carrying  out  this 
section. 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  11.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  conduct  such  research  and  monitoring  as 
Is  necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  and 
responsibilities  under  this  Act.  Such  research 
and  monitoring  shall  not  duplicate  the  efforts 
of  other  Federal  agencies.  To  this  end.  the 
Administrator  Is  authorlsied  to  establish  re- 
search laboratories,  including  the  acquisition 
of  necessary  land,  buildings,  or  facilities,  and 
to  make  contracts  and  grants  for  such  re- 
search and  monitoring. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  INSPECTIONS   AND   WARRANTS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  (1)  For  the  ptirpose  of  Inspect- 
ing, copying,  and  verifying  the  correctness  of 
records,  reports,  or  other  documents  required 
to  be  kept  or  made  under  this  Act  and  other- 
wise facilitating  the  carrying  out  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  the  Administrator  is 
authorized.  In  accordance  with  this  section, 
to  enter  any  factory,  warehouse,  or  premises 
In  which  chemical  substances  are  manufac- 
tured, processed,  or  held  and  to  conduct  ad- 
ministrative Inspections  thereof,  and  of  the 
things  specified  In  this  section,  relevant  to 
those  functions. 

(2)  Such  entries  and  inspections  shall  be 
carried  out  through  officers  of  employees 
(hereinafter    referred    to    as    "Inspectors") 
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dCBlgsated  by  the  Administrator.  Any  such 
In  ipector,  upon  stating  his  purpose  and  pre- 
se  iting  to  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  In 
clarge  of  such  premises  (A)  appropriate 
or  Klentlalfl  and  (B)  his  administrative  In- 
sp  »ctlon  warrant  or  a  written  notice  of  his 
ot  ler  Inspection  authority,  shall  have  the 
rl(  ht  to  enter  such  premises  and  conduct 
Bv  :h  Inspection  at  reasonable  times. 

(3)  Except  when  the  owner,  operator,  or 
In  charge  of  such  premises  so  consents 

writing,  no  inspection  authorized  by  this 
se  ;tlon  shall  extend  to— 

I  A)   financial  data; 

(B)  sales  data  other  than  shipment  data; 

(C)  pricing  data: 
|D)   personnel  data,  or 
(E)  research  data  (other  than  data  relat- 

to    the    tests    described    in    subsection 

[b)   A  warrant  under  this  section  shall  not 
reqtiired  for  entries  and  administrative 
Inspections   (Including  seizures  of  property 
a  nature  or  quantify  appropriate  to  such 
Inspections)  — 

;i)   with  the  written  consent  of  the  owner, 

r,  or  agent; 
3)   m    situations    presenting    imminent 
'  to  health  or  safety; 

3)  In  any  cjther  exceptional  or  emergency 
cUcumstance^' where  time  or  opportunity  to 
ap  sly  for  a  warrant  Is  lacking;  or 

4)  In  any  other  situations  where  a  war- 
is  not  constitutionally  required. 

c)  Issuance  and  execution  of  admlnlstra- 
Inspectlon  warrants  shall  be  as  follows: 
1)  Any  judge  of  the  United  States  or  of 
4tate  court  of  record,  or  any  United  States 
ate,  may,  within  his  territorial  Juris- 
diction, and  upon  proper  oath  or  affirmation 
twlng  probable  cause.  Issue  warrants  for 
purpose  of  conducting  administrative  In- 
spections authorized  by  this  Act  or  regula- 
tloas  thereunder,  ipd  seizures  of  property 
ap  )roprlate  to  such  inspections.  For  the  pur- 
of  this  section,  the  term  "probable 
'  means  a  valid  public  interest  in  the 
effective  enforcement  of  this  Act  or  regula- 
thereunder  sufficient  to  Justify  admln- 
Istiative  Inspections  of  the  afea,  premises, 
Idlng.  or  contents  thereof  In  the  clrcum- 
sts  aces  specified  in  the  application  for  the 
warrant. 


2) 


)  A  warrant  shall  issue  only  upon  an  af- 
of    an    officer    or    employee    having 
knowledge  of  the  facts  alleged  sworn  to  be- 
the  judge  or  magistrate  and  establishing 
grounds  for  issuing  the  warrant.  If  the 
OT  magistrate  \b  satisfied  that  grounds 
the   application    exist   or   that   there    Is 
prcibable  cause  to  believe  they  exist,  be  shall 
a  warrant  identifying  the  area,  prem- 
or  building,  to  be  Inspected,  the  pur- 
of  such  inspection,  and,  where  appro- 
,  the  type  of  property  to  be  Inspected, 
iny.  The  warrant  shall  identify  the  items 
:ypes  of  property  to  be  seized.  If  any.  The 
shall  be  directed  to  a  person  author- 
under  subsection  (a)(2)   to  execute  it. 
warrant  shall  state  the  grounds  for  its 
and  the  name  of  the  person  or  per- 
whose  affidavit  has  been  taken  In  sup- 
thereof.  It  shall  command  the  person  to 
whfcm  it  is  directed  to  Inspect  the  area,  prem- 
or  building  Identified  for  the  purpose 
and,  where  appropriate,  shall  dl- 
the  seizure  of  the  property  specified, 
warrant  shall  direct  that  it  be  served 
d\i^ng  normal  business  hours.  It  shall  deslg- 
the  judge  or  magistrate  to  whom  It 
sh4ll  be  returned. 

A  warrant  issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
must  be  executed  and  returned  within 
days  of  Its  date  unless,  upon  a  showing 
the  United  States  of  a  need  therefor,  the 
or  magistrate  ahows  additional  time 
I  he  warrant.  If  property  is  seized  pursuant 
warrant,  the  person  executing  the  war- 
shall  give  to  the  person  from  whom  or 
froln  whose  premises  the  property  was  taken 
a  cppy  of  the  warrant  and  a  receipt  for  the 
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property  taken  or  shall  leave  the  copy  and 
receipt  at  the  place  from  which  t^e  property 
was  taken.  The  return  of  the  warrant  shall  be 
made  promptly  and  shall  be  accompanied  by 
a  written  inventory  of  any  property  taken. 
The  Inventory  shall  be  made  in  the  presence 
of  the  person  executing  the  warrant  and  of 
the  person  from  whose  possession  or  premises 
the  property  was  taken,  If  they  are  present, 
or  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  credible 
person  other  than  the  person  making  such 
inventory,  and  shall  be  verlfled  by  the  per- 
son executing  the  warrant.  The  judge  or 
magistrate,  upon  request,  shall  deliver  a 
copy  of  the  Inventory  to  the  person  from 
whom  or  from  whose  premises  the  property 
was  taken  and  to  the  applicant  for  the  war- 
rant. In  any  case  of  seizure  of  property  with- 
out warrant  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
person  executing  such  seizure  shall  give  to 
the  person  from  whose  premises  the  property 
was  taken  a  receipt  for  such  property,  or 
shall  leave  such  receipt  at  the  place  from 
which  the  property  was  taken.  The  receipt 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written  inventory 
of  any  property  taken  and  shall  be  made  by 
the  person  executing  the  seizure  In  the 
presence  of  the  person  from  whose  possession 
or  premises  the  property  was  taken,  if  they 
are  present,  or  In  the  presence  of  at  least 
one  credible  person  other  than  the  person 
making  such  Inventory. 

(4)  The  Judge  or  magistrate  who  has  Is- 
sued a  warrant  under  thl?  section  shall  attach 
to  the  warrant  a  copy  of  the  return  and  all 
papers  filed  in  connection  thecewlth  and 
shall  file  them  with  the  clerk  of  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Judicial 
district  In  which  the  inspection  was  made. 

EXPORTS    AND    IMPORTS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  no  substance  shall  be 
deemed  In  violation  of  this  Act  when  In- 
tended solely  for  export  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try except  If  the  Administrator  finds  that 
as  exported  and  used  the  substance,  or  par- 
ticular uses  of  the  substance,  will  produce 
a  significant  direct  or  Indirect  hazard  to 
human  health  or  the  environment  In  the 
United  States,  provided,  however,  that  such 
chemical  substance  shall  be  subject  to  the 
reporting  requirements  of  Section  7  (a)  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
refuse  entry  Into  the  United  States  of  any 
chemical  substance  or  article  containing 
such  substance  offered  for  entry  if  it  vio- 
lates any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  If  a 
substance  or  article  is  refused  entry,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  refuse  de- 
livery to  the  consignee  and  shall  cause  the 
disposal  or  storage  of  any  substance  or  arti- 
cle refused  delivery  which  has  not  been 
exported  by  the  consignee  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  notice  of  such 
refusal  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  may  prescribe:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  may  deliver 
to  the  consignee  such  substance  or  article 
pending  examination  and  decision  in  the 
matter  on  execution  of  bond  for  the  amount 
of  the  full  Invoice  value  of  such  substance 
or  article,  together  with  the  duty  thereon, 
and  on  refusal  to  return  such  substance  or 
article  for  any  caxise  to  the  custody  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trecisury,  when  demanded, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  them  from  the 
country,  or  for  any  other  purposes,  said 
consignee  shall  forfeit  the  full  amount  of 
said  bond:  And  provided  further.  That  all 
charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and  labor  on 
substances  or  articles  which  are  refused 
admission  or  delivery  shall  be  paid  by  the 
owner  or  consignee,  and  in  default  of  such 
payment  shall  constitute  a  lien  against  any 
future  importation  made  by  such  owner  or 
consignee. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In 
consultation  with  the  Administrator,  shall 
issue  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of 
subsection  (b)  above. 


CONFTDENTIALrrT 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Copies  of  any  communica- 
tions, documents,  reports  or  other  Informa- 
tion received  by  the  Administrator  from  any 
manufacturer  shall  be  available  to  the  pub- 
lic upon  identlflaWe  request,  and  at  cost, 
unless  such  information  may  be  not  be  pub- 
licly released  under  the  terms  of  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  If  requested  by  a  manufacturer  fur- 
nishing such  information,  the  Administrator 
or  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  not  disclose 
any  Information  which  contains  or  might  re- 
veal information  referred  to  in  section  1905 
of  title  18  Of  the  United  States  Code,  and  Is 
otherwise  unavailable  to  the  public,  except 
that  such   information  may  be  disclosed 

( 1 )  to  other  government  officials; 

(2)  to  duly  authorized  committees  of  Con- 
gress; 

(3)  in  camera  in  any  judicial  proceedings 
if  ordered  by  a  court; 

(4)  in  camera  if  relevant  in  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  Act  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  to  other  officers  and  officials  concerned 
with  carrying  out  this  Act. 

PROKIBrrED    ACTS 

Sec.  15.  The  following  acts  and  the  causing 
thereof  are  prohibited — 

(a)  The  failure  to  comply  with  any  final 
regulation  or  order  Issued  by  the  Admin- 
istrator pursuant  to  this  Act; 

(b)  The  failure  or  refusal  to  provide  in- 
formation or  results  of  tests  as  required  by 
section  7  of  this  Act; 

(c)  The  sale,  distribution,  or  importation 
Into  the  United  States  of  a  chemical  sub- 
stance subject  to  regulations  promulgated 
under  section  6  for  which  the  standards  ap- 
plicable thereto  required  by  such  regulations 
have  not  been  met; 

(d)  The  knowing  failure  of  any  person 
who  purchases  or  receives  a  substance  and 
who  is  required  to  be  given  notice  of  restric- 
tions on  use  or  distribution  of  such  sub- 
stance pursuant  to  a  final  regulation  under 
paragraph  4(a)(2),  to  comply  with  such 
restrictions  on  use  or  distribution; 

(e)  The  failure  to  perform  any  other  action 
required  under  this  Act. 

PENALTIES    AND    KZMKDtES 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Any  person  willfully  violat- 
ing subsections  16  (a),  (b),  (c),  or  (d)  shall 
on  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year 
or  both. 

(b)(1)  Any  person  violating  subsections 
15(a),  (b),  (c),  or  (d)  shaU  be  liable  to 
a  civU  penalty  to  the  United  States  of  a 
sum  which  Is  not  more  than  »25,000  for 
each  day  of  violation,  to  be  assessed  by  the 
Administrator  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  and  after  he  has  considered  the 
nature,  circumstances,  and  extent  of  such 
violation,  the  practicability  of  compliance 
with  the  provisions  violated  and  any  good 
faith  efforts  to  comply  with  such  provisions. 

(2)  Upon  failure  of  the  offendmg  party  to 
pay  the  penalty,  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  commence  an 
action  in  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  such  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  delegate 
may  bring  an  action  In  the  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  equitable 
relief  to  redress  a  violation  by  any  person 
of  any  provision  of  section  15  of  this  Act, 
and  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  grant  such  relief 
as  the  equities  of  the  case  may  require. 

EimSONMENTAL    PREDICTION    AND    ASSESSIkfENT 

Sec.  17.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  shall.  In  cooperation  with  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  develop  the  necessary  personnel 
and  information  resources  to  predict  the  in- 
troduction of  new  chemical  substances  into 
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the   environment   and   assess   the  environ- 
mental consequenecs  of  such  Introduction. 

USX  or  GOVERNMENT  FACIUTIXS 

Sec  18.  The  Administrator  may  use,  by 
agreement,  the  personnel,  services,  smd  fa- 
cilities of  other  Federal  depeutments,  agen- 
cies, or  Instrumentalities,  whether  on  a  reim- 
bursement  or   nonrelmbiirsable   bculs. 

HEALTH   AND   XNVnONMXNTAL   DATA 

Sec.  19.  The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  in  consultation  with  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the 
heads  of  other  appropriate  departments  or 
agencies,  shall  coordinate  a  study  of  the  fea- 
,  slblllty  of  establishing  (1)  a  standard  classi- 
fication system  for  chemical  compounds  and 
related  substances,  and  (2)  a  standard 
means  for  storing  and  for  obtaining  rapid 
access  to  Information  respecting  such  mate- 
rials. 

CITIZEN  CIVIL   ACTIONS 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  any  person  may  commence  a  civil 
action  for  Injunctive  relief  on  his  own  be- 
half, whenever  such  action  constitutes  a 
case  or  controversy — 

(1)  against  any  (1)  manufacturer  and 
processor  of  a  chemical  substance,  (11)  the 
United  States,  and  (Hi)  any  other  govern- 
mental Instrumentality  or  agency  to  the  ex- 
tent i>ermltted  by  the  eleventh  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  who  is  alleged  to  be  in 
violation  of  any  regulation  restricting  the 
use  or  distribution  of  a  chemical  substance, 
or  order  promulgated  under  this  Act,  or 

(2)  against  the  Administrator  where  there 
Is  alleged  a  failure  of  the  Administrator  to 
perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act 
which  is  not  discretionary  with  the  Admin- 
istrator. 

Any  action  under  paragraph  (a)(1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  brought  in  the  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
alleged  violation  occurred  and,  any  action 
brought  under  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  brought  ta  the  district 
court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy 
or  the  citizenship  of  the  parties  over  suits 
brought  under  this  section. 

(b)  No  civil  action  may  be  commenced — 

(1)  under  subsection  (a)(1) 

(A)  prior  to  sixty  days  after  the  plain- 
tiff has  given  notice  of  the  violation  (1)  to 
the  Administrator,  and  (11)  to  any  alleged 
violator  of  the  regulation  or  order,  or 

(B)  if  the  Attorney  General  has  com- 
menced and  is  diligently  prosecuting  a  civil 
or  criminal  action  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States  to  require  compliance  with  the  regu- 
lation or  order,  or 

(C)  If  the  Attorney  General  has  com- 
menced an  action  to  Impose  a  penalty  pur- 
suant to  section  16  of  this  Act. 

(2)  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  prior  to  sixty 
days  after  the  plaintiff  has  given  notice  of 
such  action  to  the  Administrator,  except 
that  such  action  may  be  brought  ten  days 
after  such  notification  in  the  case  of  an 
action  under  this  section  for  the  failure  of 
the  Administrator  to  act  under  section  4. 
Notice  under  this  subsection  shall  be  given 
in  such  manner  as  the  Administrator  shall 
prescribe  by  regulation. 

(c)  In  any  action  under  this  section  in 
which  the  United  States  is  not  a  party,  the 
Attorney  General,  at  the  request  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, may  intervene  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  as  a  matter  of  right. 

(d)  The  court,  in  issuing  any  final  order 
in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  (including  reasonable  attorney  and 
expert  witness  fees)  to  any  party,  whenever 
the  cotirt  determines  such  an  award  Is  ap- 
propriate. 


(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of 
persons)  may  have  under  any  statute  or 
common  law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any 
regulation  or  order  or  to  seek  any  other 
relief. 

(f )  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"person"  means  an  Individual,  corporation, 
partnership,  association.  State,  municipality, 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

(g)  When  any  actions  brought  tmder  this 
subsection  mvolvlng  the  same  defendant  and 
the  same  issues  of  violations  are  pending  in 
two  or  more  jurisdictions,  such  pending  pro- 
ceedings, upon  application  of  the  defendant 
reasonably  made  to  the  court  of  one  such 
jurisdiction,  shall  be  consolidated  for  trial 
by  order  of  such  court,  and  tried  m  ( 1 )  any 
district  selected  by  the  defendant  where  one 
of  such  proceedings  is  pending;  or  (2)  a 
district  agreed  upon  by  stipulation  between 
the  parties.  If  no  order  for  consolidation  Is 
so  made  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  de- 
fendant may  apply  to  the  court  of  one  such 
jurisdiction,  and  such  court  (after  giving  all 
parties  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  to 
be  heard)  shall  by  order,  unless  good  cause 
to  the  contrary  is  shown,  specify  a  district 
of  reasonable  proximity  to  the  applicant's 
principal  place  of  business,  in  which  all  such 
pending  proceedings  shall  be  consolidated 
for  trial  and  tried.  Such  order  of  consolida- 
tion shall  not  apply  so  as  to  require  the  re- 
moval of  any  case  the  date  for  trial  of  which 
has  been  fixed.  The  court  granting  such 
order  shayelve  prompt  notification  thereof 
to  the  othe!Ps<:ourts  having  jurisdiction  ol 
the  cases  covered  thereby. 

STATE    REGULATIONS 

Sec.  21.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  affect 
the  authority  of  any  State  or  local  govern- 
ment to  restrict  the  distribution  or  use  of  a 
chemical  substance  or  impose  requirements 
of  tests  and  test  results  for  a  chemical  sub- 
stance except  that  (1)  if  the  Administrator 
has  published  proposed  regulations  under 
section  4  with  respect  to  limiting  particular 
uses  of  a  particular  substance  a  State  or 
local  government  may  not  thereafter  impose 
restrictions  on  such  uses  of  such  substance 
other  than  a  total  ban  on  such  use  or  uses: 
(2)  if  the  Administrator  has  published  pro- 
posed regulations  under  section  6  with  re- 
spect to  tests  for  particular  substances  or 
uses,  a  State  or  local  government  may  not 
Impose  test  protocols  or  results  to  be 
achieved  therefrom  with  respect  to  such 
substances  and  uses  for  the  purposes  similar 
to  this  Act;  and  (3)  if  the  Administrator  has 
published  proposed  regulations  under  section 
4  with  respect  to  limiting  particular  uses 
of  a  particular  substance  or  if  the  Admin- 
istrator has  published  proposed  regulations 
under  section  6  with  respect  to  tests  for 
particular  substances  or  uses,  a  State  Is  not 
preempted  from  enforcing  any  restrictions 
or  test  protocols  and  results  to  be  achieved 
therefrom  existing  at  the  time  any  such  pro- 
posed regiilatlon  was  published;  provided 
that  if  the  Admmistrator  Issues  an  order 
under  section  4(b)  (3)  restricting  the  use  of 
such  substance  or  withdrawing  a  proposed 
regulation  restricting  a  use  of  such  sub- 
stance, or  If  the  Administrator  Issues  an 
order  under  section  6  prescribing  tests  or 
withdrawing  a  proposed  regulation  for  such 
tests,  the  State  may  not  enforce  any  such 
restrictions,  test  protocols,  or  results  to  be 
achieved  therefrom  after  the  effective  date  of 
such  order,  other  than  a  total  ban  on  such 
use  or  uses. 

REGm4ATIONS 

Sec.  22.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
to  issue  such  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  to  amend  them  at  any  time. 

ATTTHORIZATION  TOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  23.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Environmental  Protec- 


tion Agency  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  purposes  and  administration  of  this 
Act. 

Statement  of  Senator  Magncson 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  Introduce 
the  legislation  recommended  today  by  the 
President  for  the  control  of  toxic  sub- 
stances. 

On  January  18th,  I  joined  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  the 
junior  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
in  introducing  8.  426,  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act  of  1973.  That  legislation  evolved 
out  of  extensive  hearings  and  executive 
sessions  by  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
during  the  last  Congress. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  Administration  has 
seen  fit  to  recommend  legislation  in  this 
Congress  as  it  did  In  the  last.  In  doing  so. 
the  Administration  has  Indicated  that  It 
places  a  high  priority  on  the  control  of  toxic 
substances.  While  we  may  disagree  as  to 
the  form  of  the  control,  the  support  of  the 
Administration  in  developing  legislation  Is 
Indeed  welcome. 

Hearings  have  been  scheduled  on  February 
23  and  26  and  March  1  on  S.  426  and  amend- 
ments thereto  as  well  as  this  Administra- 
tion proposal.  The  completion  of  these  hear- 
ings should  pave  the  way  for  prompt  com- 
mittee and  Senate  action. 


By  Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Nunn  )  : 

S.J.  Res.  62.  A  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion relating  to  school  busing.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, today,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress,  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which,  if 
enacted,  will  finally  put  an  end  to  forced 
schoolbusing  to  achieve  a  racial  balance. 

I  introduced  this  amendment  during 
the  92d  Congress,  but  no  action  was 
taken  on  it  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarj'.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
year,  at  long  last,  the  Congress  wiU  allow 
the  people  of  America  to  be  heard  on 
this  issue. 

If  they  are  allowed  to  express  them- 
selves, Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt 
what  their  verdict  will  be.  In  1971  a 
Gallup  Poll  showed  that  77  percent'  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation  oppose  forced 
schoolbusing.  During  last  years  presi- 
dential election  the  people  expressed 
themselves  strongly  against  busing 
whenever  they  were  given  the  chance. 

Yet  the  people  most  responsible  for 
this  tragic  policy  have,  thus  far,  ex- 
hibited an  amazing  ability  to  ignore  the 
voices  of  the  very  people  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  serving.  I  sometimes  think 
that  whenever  HEW  hires  a  new  bureau- 
crat to  work  in  the  area  of  education, 
that  they  give  him  a  special  set  of  glasses 
and  a  unique  kind  of  hearing  aid.  The 
glasses  enable  him  to  see  only  what  he 
wants  to  see;  and  the  hearing  aid  allows 
him  to  hear  only  what  he  wants  to  hear 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  required  in 
this  situation.  We  have  passed  anti- 
busing  legislation  before  which  ex- 
pressly prohibited  the  expenditure  of 
federal  funds  to  bus  children  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  a  racial  balance. 
Every  time  we  pass  such  legislation,  the 
Federal  judiciary  proceeds  to  Ignore  It. 
I  sometimes  think  that  we  should  make 
the  ability  to  read  and  comprehend  the 
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English  language  a  specific  job  require- 
in  ent  for  service  in  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

Mr.  President,  our  public  school  sys- 
tetn  has  been  pulled,  stretched,  and 
twisted  out  of  shape  by  doctrinaire 
111  »erals  who  profess  to  be  interested  in 
tie  welfare  of  the  children  enrolled  in 
U:ese  systems. 

A  classic  case  in  point  Is  the  contro- 
v«rsy  involving  the  Atlanta  school  sys- 
tem. The  Atlanta  school  system  is  cur- 
rently under  a  court  order  to  submit  a 
d(  segregation  plan  by  February  16.  The 
A  lanta  Chapter  of  the  NAACP  has  al- 
n  ady  submitted  a  plan.  In  an  interview 
w  lich  appears  in  the  February  12  issue 
of  The  Atlanta  Constitution,  the  Rever- 
er  d  O.  L.  Black3hear,  a  black  man  who  is 
pi  ssident  of  the  South  Atlantic  Coordi- 
m  ting  CouncU,  stated  that  he  did  not 
be  ieve  that  all  the  people  in  the  NAACP 
wi  »uld  favor  the  plan  submitted  by  the 
N.  LACP.  He  said  that  in  his  opinion,  most 
of  the  plan  was  the  product  of  the 
N.  LACP  legal  defense  fund  which  is  head- 
qi  artered  in  New  York. 

Nir.  President,  It  is  all  very  well  for 
su  ch  an  organization  to  submit  their  ex- 
tr  ime  plans  calling  for  the  Implementa- 
ti(  >n  of  drastic  quotas.  After  the  decision 
hi  s  been  handed  down,  they  can  return 
to  New  York  secure  in  the  knowledge 
thit  their  children  will  not  have  to  live 
ur  der  the  conditions  they  have  imposed 
on  the  children  of  Atlanta. 

Fhe  people  in  Atlanta  are  getting  wind 
of  the  true  situation.  Both  black  and 
wliite  parents  are  raising  their  voices  in 
PDtest  against  the  Implementation  of 
fo  ced  busing.  Typical  of  this  protest  was 
an  open  appefd  to  the  NAACP  made  by 
M  -s.  Annette  Teasley,  a  black  mother 
wl  o  Is  president  of  the  PTA  at  West  Ful- 
toit  High  School.  Mrs.  Teasley  said  In 
he  r  appeal : 

1  lease,  for  the  aake  of  our  children,  drop 
thi  suit  which  la  forcing  such  a  change  that 
no  xxly  seems  to  want.  Integration  has  Its 
pU  ce,  but  we  have  open  schools  now — each 
ch  M  Is  free  to  attend  the  school  of  his 
ch  tlce. 

:  am  told  that  a  coalition  of  black  and 
wllte  parents  may  seek  to  intervene  in 
th  !  suit. 

:  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  tur- 
tle -like  attitude  of  our  Federal  judges 
an  1  bureaucrats.  When  they  hear  state- 
m<  nts  like  this,  they  merely  tuck  their 
he  ids  into  their  shells  to  blot  out  any 
dli  turblng  sounds  and  continue  to  plod 
re!  olutely  along  on  the  course  they  have 
sel  scted  for  our  schoolchildren.  The  fact 
th  it  this  course  seems  to  be  headed  dl- 
re<  tly  into  left  field  does  not  seem  to  dis- 
tui  b  them  at  all. 

Veil  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  that 
it  ( [isturbs  me.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that 
we  steered  these  turtles  back  on  the  right 
tnck.  The  passage  of  a  constitutional 
an  endment  will  sQlow  the  elected  repre- 
sei  itatlves  of  the  American  people  to  ex- 
prss  themelves  on  forced  schoolbuslng 
wl  en  the  various  State  legislatures  con- 
slc  er  whether  or  not  the  amendment 
sh  »uld  be  ratified. 

]  Iven  the  Federal  Judiciary  cannot 
igi  ore  a  constitutional  amendment. 
Ev!n  tunnel  vision  as  narrow  as  theirs 
cai  inot  blot  out  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tlo  1  Itself.  If  we  fall  to  pass  this  amend- 


ment, we  will  be  joining  in  the  unholy 
chorus  of  judges  and  bureaucrats  who 
have  been  telling  the  parents  of  America 
for  years  that  they  should  have  no  voice 
in  the  education  of  their  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  doors  of  all  our 
schools  are  already  open  to  all  our  chil- 
dren. It  is  time  to  take  the  massive 
amounts  of  money  being  spent  on  forced 
schoolbusing  and  employ  it  to  build  bet- 
ter schools,  hire  better  teachers,  and  buy 
better  equipment.  It  is  time  to  make  the 
school  down  the  street  as  good  as  any 
school  in  town,  no  matter  whose  school 
it  is.  In  short,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  time, 
indeed  past  time,  to  call  a  halt  to  this 
nonsense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  62 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  U,  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purpoaes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  when 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States: 

"ARTICLE    

"Section  1.  The  assignment  or  transporta- 
tion of  children  to  a  region  beyond  that  cov- 
ered by  the  neighborhood  school,  unless  such 
assignment  or  transportation  is  voluntary, 
is  expressly  prohibited." 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mondale  > : 
S.J.  Res.  63.  A  joint  resolution  requir- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  con- 
tinue the  emergency  disaster  relief  pro- 
gram under  section  328  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

REINSTATEMENT     OF     FARMERS     HOME     DISASTER 
LOAN    PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Mr.  Mondale  legislation  to  reverse 
the  administration's  abrupt  cancellation 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
emergency  disaster  loan  program. 

The  purpose  of  our  bill  Is  to  reaflBrm 
the  clearly  expressed  intent  of  Congress 
that  victims  of  natural  disasters  in  areas 
declared  prior  to  June  30,  1973,  shall  be 
assisted  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
an  equitable  basis.  Our  bill  will  require 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  92-385, 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1972,  by  provid- 
ing assistance  to  qualified  applicants  in 
areas  designated  on  or  before  June  30, 
1973. 

On  December  27,  1972,  the  Agriculture 
Department  issued  a  directive  arbitrarily 
terminating  loan  applications  in  disaster 
areas  designated  by  the  Secretary.  This 
order,  and  subsequent  directives.  In  my 
view  constitute  a  clear  violation  of  the 
law. 

The  1972  Disaster  Relief  Act  was 
passed  in  an  effort  to  achieve  fairness 
and  cc»nslstency  in  Federal  benefits  af- 
forded to  disaster  victims.  Congress  in 


this  law  required  a  report  from  the  Pres- 
ident by  January  1973  providing  recom- 
mendations on  methods  to  improve  the 
execution  of  the  Government's  disaster 
relief  program  and  to  prevent  the  misuse 
of  benefits  made  available  imder  the  pro- 
gram. Rather  than  following  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  under  the  act,  the  admin- 
istration unilaterally  shut  down  the  pro- 
gram in  the  case  of  areas  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  effective 
December  27,  and  in  the  case  of  areas 
designated  by  the  President  effective 
January  15. 

Especially  in  the  case  of  Secretarially 
designated  areas,  this  decision  has  cre- 
ated extreme  Inequities.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  acknowledges  that 
it  advised  flood  victims  to  delay  in  sub- 
mitting their  applications.  Those  who 
cooperated  in  seeking  to  relieve  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  on  the  agency  were 
rewarded  by  being  totally  shut  out  of 
the  program. 

The  administration's  action  drove  14 
counties  in  west  central  Minnesota  out 
of  the  emergency  loan  program,  which 
could  cost  the  farmers  of  the  State  of 
Minnesota  from  a  minimum  of  $20  mil- 
lion to  as  much  as  $40  million  in  losses. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  perhaps  only 
a  third  of  the  eligible  farmers  in  counties 
designated  by  the  Secretary  were  able 
to  obtain  loans  by  December  27.  Five 
thousand  is  probably  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  farmers  cut  off 
from  the  program  in  Minnesota.  Many 
of  these  families  will  be  literally  forced 
into  bankruptcy  without  emergency  as- 
sistance. 

Although  I  have  described  only  the 
damages  to  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
throughout  the  country  many  farm  fam- 
ilies face  extraordinary  hardship  as*  a 
result  of  the  arbitrary  loan  program  can- 
cellation. 

But  beyond  the  severe  impact  of  ter- 
mination of  disaster  aid  wi  individuals 
and  rural  communities,  this  decision 
constitutes  a  grave  threat  to  the  integ- 
rity of  our  laws  and  to  the  checks  and 
balances  against  abuse  of  power  em- 
bodied in  our  Constitution. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  Congress 
recognized  in  passing  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1972  that  further  legislation 
might  be  necessary  to  improve  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  Government's  disaster  re- 
lief program  and  to  prevent  the  misuse 
of  benefits  made  available  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  would  be  glad  to  consider 
recommendations  from  the  President 
for  new  legislation — recommendations 
which  were  required  to  be  submitted  by 
the  Executive  last  month.  So  far,  we  have 
received  no  proposals  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  amend  or  replace  the  existing 
law.  Rather,  the  administration  chose  to 
curtail  assistance  under  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  to  farmers  In  Mirmesota  and 
other  States  who  relied  in  good  faith 
on  the  word  of  their  Government. 

The  Senate  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  on  February  7  was  asked  by 
one  of  Its  members  to  consider  legislation 
which  would  have  amended  the  current 
Emergency  Relief  Act  by  changing  and 
reducing  benefits  provided  thereunder.  I 
not  only  opposed  this  move,  but  I  was 
Joined  in  opposing  it  by  most  of  the 
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members  of  the  committee.  The  basis  of 
our  opposition  was  that  any  reduction 
in  benefits  imdf  r  the  current  program 
at  this  point  in  time  would  constitute  a 
gross  breach  of  commitment  to  thou- 
sands of  Americans  by  their  National 
Government  and  would  furthermore  con- 
stitute an  endorsement  of  the  gross  in- 
equities created  by  the  administration 
as  a  result  of  their  arbitrarily  terminat- 
ing this  program  in  midstream. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  an- 
nouncement made  by  Secretary  Butz  on 
February  13,  1972,  designating  four  Cali- 
fornia coimties  to  receive  benefits  under 
the  current  Emergency  Relief  Act.  While 
the  administration  has  on  the  one  hand 
terminated  this  same  program  for  other 
designated  disaster  areas  throughout  the 
Nation,  it  Is  designating  new  areas  to  re- 
ceive such  assistance.  While  I  in  no  way 
wish  to  question  the  need  of  these  Cali- 
fornia counties  for  such  assistance,  I  cer- 
tainly do  wish  to  question  the  adminis- 
tration's failure  to  treat  other  designated 
areas  equally.  Such  unequal  treatment 
under  the  law  cannot  and  must  not  be 
permitted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
press  release  of  February  13  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FHA  Accepts  Applications  From  Californu 
Disaster  Victims 

Washington,  February  13. — Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  announced  today 
that  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(FHA)  is  authorized  to  assist  California 
farmers,  ranchers  and  homeowners  with 
emergency  loans  in  four  counties  and  the 
outlying  areas  of  the  City  of  South  San  Fran- 
cisco, due  to  recent  storms  and  flooding. 

On  Feb.  9,  1973,  President  Nixon  declared 
a  "major  disaster"  In  California  due  to  floods 
In  areas  which  Include  Marin,  Santa  Barbara, 
San  Luis  Obispo  and  Solano  Counties,  and 
the  City  of  South  San  Francisco. 

FHA  is  the  rural  credit  agency  In  the  V.8. 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  assists  rural 
disaster  victims  to  finance  crop  and  live- 
stock production,  and  helps  them  to  restore 
normal  farming  operations. 

Borrowers  agree  to  repay  their  loans  as 
soon  as  possible  consistent  with  their  ability. 
Loans  are  secured  as  required  to  protect  the 
government's  Interest. 

Rural  housing  disaster  loans  are  made  to 
repair  or  replace  housing  and  essential  farm 
service  buildings  damaged  or  destroyed  by 
the  disaster. 

The  interest  rate  on  the  loans  is  one  per- 
cent. 

Up  to  $5,000  on  the  farm  or  housing  loan 
may  be  canceled  when  losses  are  not  compen- 
sated by  insurance  or  otherwise. 

Applications  may  be  accepted  until  further 
notice  at  local  FHA  offices  serving  the  dis- 
aster areas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  administration  has  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  proper  administra- 
tive discretion  in  seeking  to  determine 
not  only  how  this  program  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered, but  who  will  receive  benefits 
and  who  will  not  receive  them.  If  this 
gram  can  be  eliminated  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  made  available  to  only  a  se- 
lected few,  which  of  our  laws  are  immune 
from  cancellation  or  change  by  the 
Executive? 


For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  believe  that 
the  termination  of  the  disaster  loan 
program  is  arbitrary,  inequitable,  and  il- 
legal. I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  support  prompt  approval  of  the  reso- 
lution I  offer  today  to  coimteract  this 
decision  by  requiring  that  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1972  be  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  it  applies  to 
all  approved  or  designated  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  63 

Whereas,  although  the  Congress  recognizes 
that  agency  discretion  Is  proi>erly  exercisable 
in  determining  how  a  program  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered under  law,  the  determination  of 
whether  such  a  program  should  be  carried 
out  is  not  a  matter  of  agency  discretion; 

Whereas  It  was  the  clear  Intent  of  Congress 
in  establishing  the  emergency  disaster  relief 
program  under  section  328  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  that 
assistance  should  be  provided  to  all  qualified 
applicants  who  suffer  loss,  damage,  or  Injury 
as  the  result  of  a  disaster  which  occurs  on 
or  before  June  30,  1973:  and 

Whereas  the  abrupt  termination  of  emer- 
gency aid  in  certain  areas  pursuant  to  a 
directive  issued  December  27.  1972,  and  sub- 
sequent directives  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  created  severe  inequities 
in  the  arbitrary  denial  of  assistance  to  thou- 
sands  of   qualified    disaster    victims; 

Whereas  the  Administration  on  February 
13,  1972  designated  four  California  counties 
to  receive  emergency  loans  under  the  pro- 
gram after  terminating  this  same  program  for 
other  earlier  designated  areas.  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Congress 
hereby  reasserts  Its  original  Intent  and  di- 
rects that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
continue  to  provide  emergency  assistance  to 
quallhed  applicants  who  suffer  loss,  damage, 
or  Injury  as  the  result  of  a  disaster  which 
occurs  on  or  before  June  30.  1973,  under  sec- 
tion 328  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  providing  for  emergency 
disaster  relief. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.J.  Res.  64.  A  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
tect physicians,  other  health  care  per- 
sonnel, hospitals,  and  other  health  care 
institutions  on  the  exercise  of  religious 
or  pliilosophical  beliefs  which  prescribe 
the  performance  of  abortions  or  sterili- 
zation procedures.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

FREEDOM  or  RELIGION  MI?ST  BE  PROTECTED  IN 
MEDICAL  CAS'ES  INVOLVING  ABORTION  AND 
STERILIZATION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
ruled  in  Roe,  et  al.  v.  Wade,  District  At- 
torney of  Dallas  County  (41  U.S.L.W. 
4213) ,  that  State  laws  wiiich  prohibit  an 
abortion  during  the  first  3  months  of  a 
woman's  pregnancy  are  contrary  to  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  and,  therefore, 
invalid.  The  decision,  in  effect,  prevents 
any  interference  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween a  doctor  and  an  expectant  mother 
during  early  pregnancy,  with  regard  to 
her  legal  right  to  obtain  an  abortion. 

Of  course,  this  decision  can  neither  be 


altered  nor  repealed  by  statute,  since  It 
rests  upon  the  court's  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution,  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  Nevertheless,  the  decision  does 
raise  a  serious  question  as  to  its  possible 
impact  upon  the  Federal  Government's 
extensive  involvement  in  medicine  and 
medical  care. 

For  example,  thousands  of  hospitals 
throughout  the  United  States  have  been 
built,  remodeled,  enlarged,  modernized 
or  equipped  'mder  the  provisions  of  the 
Hill-Burton  Act.  Federal  money  made 
available  for  this  purpose,  has  been  ex- 
tended on  the  condition  that  the  hos- 
pitals shall  comply  with  certain  Federal 
regulations.  These  regulations  need  not 
be  prescribed  prior  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  Federal  grant  or  loan,  but  may  be 
stipulated  afterwards. 

Thus  the  requirement  that  hospitals, 
furnished  Hill -Burton  funds,  must  prove 
that  charity  patients  account  for  not  less 
than  3  percent  of  their  yearly  operating 
costs,  represents  a  relatively  recent  con- 
dition laid  upon  most  hospitals  after 
they  had  obtained  the  Federal  money. 
Once  having  accepted  the  money,  the 
hospitals  are  subject  thereafter  to  com- 
ply with  such  regulations  as  the  Federal 
administrative  agency  may  choose  to 
impose. 

Physicians  who  participate  in  the  med- 
icare and  medicaid  programs  could  find 
themselves  in  the  same  predicament. 
Their  eligibility  might  come  to  be  con- 
ditioned upon  their  willingness  to  per- 
form all  those  services  prescribed  by 
Federal  regulations. 

Given  this  state  of  the  law,  I  can  well 
imderstand  the  deep  concern  being  ex- 
pressed by  hospital  administrators, 
clergymen,  and  physicians  whose  reli- 
gious beliefs  prohibit  abortions  and  or 
sterilization  in  most  cases.  Catholic  hos- 
pitals, for  example,  do  not  permit  their 
facilities  to  l>e  used  £«*-tfie  performance 
of  an  abortion  un^r  ordinary  circum- 
stances. It  is  si^jnply  contrary  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  regardless  of  what  the 
civil  law  may  say. 

Nothing  is  more  fundamental  to  our 
national  birthright  than  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. Religious  belief  must  remain  above 
the  reach  of  secular  authority.  It  is  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  fashion  the  law  In 
such  a  manner  that  no  Federal  funding 
of  hospitals,  medical  research,  or  medi- 
cal care  may  be  conditioned  upon  the 
violation  of  religious  precepts. 

Now  is  the  time  to  erect  the  appropri- 
ate safeguards  against  such  transgres- 
sions. Even  though  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  does  not  impose  the  obligation 
upon  a  hospital,  there  is  nothing  in  exist- 
ing law  to  prevent  zealous  administra- 
tors from  requiring  the  performance  of 
abortions,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Court's  decision,  as  a  part  of  their  reg- 
ulations pertaining  to  federally  funded 
programs. 

This  apprehension  is  anything  but 
whimsy.  Already  a  case  has  arisen 
which  should  furnish  us  with  ample 
grounds  for  legislative  action.  A  Federal 
district  court  In  Montana,  in  the  case  of 
Mike  and  Gloria  Taylor  against  St. 
Vincent  Hospital,  has  issued  a  tempo- 
rar>'  injunction,  compelling  a  Catholic 
hospital,   contrary    to   Catholic    beliefs. 
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allow  its  facilities  to  be  used  for  a 

Tilizatlon  operation.  The  distrlot  court 

■  its  jurisdiction  upon  the  fact  that 

ho^ital  had   received  Hill-Burton 


fimds 

Given  the  Injunction  issued  by  the 
cfcurt  against  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  in 
quiings,  together  with  the  possible  ad- 
ministrative ramifications  of  the  recent 
fiupreme  Court  decision  on  abortions, 
it  should  be  evident  that  a  provision 
needs  to  be  written  into  the  law  to  for- 
t  fy  freedom  of  religion  as  it  relates  to 
t  le  Implementation  of  any  and  all  Fed- 
e-al  programs  affecting  medicine  and 
n^edical  care. 
For  this  purpose,  I  send  to  the  desk 
joint  resolution,  and  ask  that  It  be 
r  (ferred  to  the  appropriate  committee  in 
im  hope  that  it  will  be  given  prompt 
tention.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
tiat  the  text  of  the  resolution  may  ap- 
psar  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to- 
g  ither  with  certain  newspaper  accounts 
o:  another  sterilization  case  currently 
b  fore  the  Montana  State  courts,  along 
w  th  a  synopsis  of  the  Federal  district 
c(Jurt  case  prepared  by  my  staff. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution and  material  were  ordered  to  be 
Pfinted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  64 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
\intatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Congress  assembled.  That  It  Is  the  policy 
the  Federal  Qovernment,  In  the  admln- 
ratlon  of  all  Federal  programs,  that  reli- 
gious beliefs  which  proscribe  the  perfonn- 
of  abortions  or  sterilization  procedures 
limit    the   circumstances    under    which 
adortlons  or  sterilizations  may  be  performed) 
shiU  be  respected. 

itc.  2.  Any  provision  of  law.  regulation, 
)  itract  or  other  agreement  to  the  contrary 
nc  twlthstandlng,  on  and  after  the  enactment 
-*  this  Joint  resolution,  there  shall  not  be 
",  applied,  or  enforced.  In  or  In  con- 
wlth  the  administration  of  any  pro- 
established  or  financed  totally  or  In 
by  the  Federal  Government  which  pro- 
vlcles  or  assists  In  paying  for  health  care 
ss  for  Individuals  or  assists  hospitals  or 
other  health  care  Institutions,  any  require- 
ment, condition,  or  limitation,  which  would 
lit  In  causing  or  attempting  to  cause,  or 
obligating,  any  physician,  other  health 
B  personnel,  or  any  hospital  or  other 
B  Institution,  to  perform,  assist  In  the  per- 
suuace.  or  make  facilities  or  personnel 
avkUable  for  or  to  assist  In  the  performance, 
any  abortion  or  sterilization  procedure  on 
individual.  If  the  performance  of  such 
abt)rtlon  or  sterilization  procedure  on  such 
1  wovUd  be  contrary  to  the  religious 
beliefs  of  such  physician  or  other  health  care 
pe  ■sonnel,  or  of  the  person  or  group  spon- 
so:  Ing  or  administering  such  hospital  or 
otfier  Institution. 

Sthuuzation    Upsrrs    Catholic    HosprrALs: 

ELIMIWATING    OBSTFnUCS    CONSIDERBD 

SaxAT  Falls. — A  court  order  directing  a 
an  Catholic  hospital  to  allow  its  faclll- 
to  be  used  for  a  sterUlzatlon  operation 
c^ld  cause  some  Catholic  hospitals  to  do 
a^  ay  with  obstetrical  and  related  services,  a 
ch  iirch  leader  said  Wednesday. 

rhe  comment  came  from  the  Most  Rev. 
El  Ion  B.  Schuster.  Great  Falls,  bishop  of  the 
dl(  weae  In  which  the  Holy  Rosary  Hospital  of 
Ml  les  City  Is  locat«d. 

rhe  order  against  Holy  Rosary,  he  said,  has 
pli  «ed  the  church  In  a  difficult  position. 
As  ted  If  Catholic  hospitals  might  consider 
abjllahlng   their  maternity  and   obstetrical 
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services  If  the  ruling  is  applied  to  other 
Catholic  Institutions,  the  bishop  replied, 
"Yes.  In  fact  we're  considering  that  now." 

The  order  was  Issued  Tuesday  In  Billings 
by  State  District  Court  Judge  Charles  B. 
S&nde  In  response  to  a  suit  filed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Kransky  of  MUes  City.  A  fed- 
eral Judge  dismissed  the  case  last  week  on  the 
grounds  that  no  federal  Issue  was  Involved. 
The  hospital  bowed  to  the  order  by  per- 
mitting Mrs.  Kranslsy.  22,  to  be  sterilized 
Wednesday  simultaneously  with  the  birth  of 
a  daughter,  delivered  by  Caesarean  section. 
Blsho;  Schuster  emphasized  that  while 
the  hospital  complied  with  the  court  order, 
the  church  did  not  condone  the  legal  deci- 
sion. 

"We  do  feel,"  he  said,  "that  civil  law  does 
not  dictate  our  moral  beliefs  and  It  seems  to 
me  that  court  action  Involving  the  moral 
code  of  a  sectarian  hospital  is  an  Infringe- 
ment." The  bishop  explained  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  holds  basically  that  sterilization 
Is  not  permitted  if  It  is  purely  for  purposes 
of  contraception. 

The  Kranskys  and  their  lawyer  had  argued 
among  other  things  that  Holy  Rosary  Hos- 
pital was  the  only  medical  Institution  reas- 
onably available  for  performance  of  the  oper- 
ation In  that  It  Is  the  only  hospital  In  the 
area  with  the  necessary  facilities. 

Bishop  Schuster  said  the  decision  points 
to  a  need  for  the  church  to  examine  the  serv- 
ices offered  by  its  hospital,  particularly  In 
areas  where  there  are  no  other  hospitals. 

"If  we  can't  uphold  our  own  moral  values, 
we  will  have  to  reassess  our  services,"  he 
commented. 

Although  the  suit  was  filed  as  a  class  ac- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  all 
women  under  similar  circumstances.  Judge 
Sande's  ruling  applied  only  to  Mrs.  Kransky. 
She  has  a  4-year-oId  son.  A^second  child 
died  two  days  after  birth.  Both  were  delivered 
by  Caesarean  section. 

Holy  Rosary  Hospital  Is  owned  by  the  Pres- 
entation Sisters  of  Aberdeen,  S.D..  and  Is 
operated  under  authority  delegated  to  an  11- 
member  board  of  directors,  which  Includes 
seven  nuns  and  four  lay  persons. 

A  basic  question  in  the  case  Is  whether 
the  hospital  Is  essentially  a  public  Institu- 
tion. Billings  lawyer  Robert  L.  Stephens.  Jr. 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  argued 
for  the  Kranskys  that  the  hospital  is  per- 
forming basically  a  public  function  and  en- 
Joys  tax  advantages  granted  to  nonprofit 
Institutions  by  the  state. 

The  hospital's  attorneys  argued,  however, 
that  the  hospital  could  not  be  forced  to  vio- 
late Its  religious  principles  and  that  it  is  a 
private  Institution  not  supported  in  any  way 
by  public  money. 

Also  a  plaintiff  in  the  suit  was  Mrs.  Kran- 
sky's  physician,  who  claimed  he  was  being 
denied  the  right  to  practice  "acceptable  ob- 
stetrical methods  based  entirely  on  religious 
and  not  upon  valid  medical  reasons." 

Although  Judge  Sande  signed  a  temporary 
restraining  order  preventing  the  hospital 
from  refusing  Mrs.  Kransky's  request  for  the 
operation,  he  reserved  ruling  on  the  merits 
of  the  case  and  said  It  may  be  a  matter  for 
scrutiny  by  the  state  supreme  court. 

A  similar  suit  is  pending  In  federal  district 
court  In  Billings  against  St.  Vincent's  Hos- 
pital, also  a  Roman  Catholic  Institution. 

A  major  difference  in  the  two  cases  is  that 
St.  Vincent's  receives  federal  Hill-Burton 
funds. 

Bishop  Schuster  said  he  Is  not  aware  of 
any  similar  cases  in  the  United  States. 

David  W.  Patton,  administrator  of  Holy 
Rosary  Hospital,  said  that  as  a  Catholic  In- 
stitution the  hospital  U  operated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  church's  ethical  standards. 
"W©  will  have  to  study  all  of  the  ramifi- 
cations of  this  case  before  deciding  on  what 
further  action  to  take,"  he  commented. 


Sterd-ization  To  Be  Appealed 

Billings,  Mont. — The  attorney  Involved  In 
legal  action  aimed  at  forcing  Catholic  hos- 
pitals to  allow  sterilization  operations  said 
Tuesday  he  plans  to  appeal  an  adverse  rul- 
ing to  a  higher  court. 

Robert  L.  Stephens  Jr.,  Billings,  comment- 
ed on  a  summary  Judgment  Issued  last  week 
by  State  District  Court  Judge  C.  B.  Sande 
which  allows  Holy  Rosary  Hospital  of  Miles 
City  to  continue  Its  policy  of  forbidding  steri- 
lization operations  for  contraceptive  pur- 
poses. 

The  Judge  had  Issued  a  temporary  order 
earlier  which  forced  the  hospital  to  allow  its 
facilities  to  be  used  for  a  sterilization  opera- 
tion on  one  woman. 

Stephens,  an  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  attorney,  said  his  planned  appeal 
might  not  be  filed  untU  a  somewhat  related 
suit  now  pending  before  the  state  supreme 
court  is  settled. 

That  suit,  Stephens  said,  Involves  a  physi- 
cian's right  to  practice  accepted  medical  pro- 
cediu-es.  He  said  the  action  was  brought 
against  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  of  Billings  and 
is  aimed  at  forcing  the  hospital  to  aUow  phy- 
sicians to  deliver  babies  by  use  of  a  method 
which  Involves  the  father  being  present  In 
the  delivery  room. 

"We  are  thinking  of  possibly  asking  to  Join 
in  that  appeal."  Stephens  said. 

Stephens  also  Is  the  plaintiff's  attorney  In 
a  suit  pending  in  federal  district  court  which 
seeks  to  prohibit  St.  Vincent's  hospital  In 
Billings  from  refusing  to  allow  sterilization 
operations. 

Two  weeks  ago  The  Most  Rev.  Bishop  Eldon 
B.  Schuster  of  Great  Palls  and  Catholic  hos- 
pitals might  have  to  discontinue  obstetrical 
services  if  forced  by  the  courts  to  permit  ster- 
ilization operations  purely  for  purposes  of 
contraception. 

The  Billings  chapter  of  the  ACLU  contends 
the  policies  of  Catholic  hospitals,  often  the 
only  medical  faculties  In  a  community,  have 
denied  non-Catholics  of  a  right  to  reasonable 
and  accepted  medical  services. 

Mike  and  Gloria  Taylor  Versus  St.  Vincent 
Hospital 
Pacts: 

1.  The  St.  Vincent  Hospital  was  the  only 
hospital  In  BUllngs  that  provided  maternity 
care  and  intensive  fetal  care. 

2.  Under  Its  policies,  St.  Vincent  Hospital 
would  permit  surgical  sterUlzatlon  only  in 
cases  of  pathological  disorders  or  to  correct 
pathological  disorders,  and  then  only  as  an 
Incident   of  corrective  measures. 

3.  Gloria  Taylor  was  a  borderline  diabetic. 
Previously  she  had  a  history  of  difficult 
pregnancies.  In  addition,  she  had  prior  major 
surgery  for  the  female  organs. 

4.  Gloria  Taylor  delivered  a  baby  by  Cae- 
sarean, and  then  sought  to  be  sterUlzed. 

6.  St.  Vincent  Hospital  provided  a  proce- 
dure for  the  transfer  to  another  hospital. 

6.  However,  the  plaintiff  established  that 
this  procedure  would  create  complications. 

Action:  Injunctive  relief  to  prevent  hos- 
pital from  refusing  to  perform  the  steriliza- 
tion. 

Jurisdictional  Basis:  Suit  was  brought  In 
the  Federal  District  Court  because  the  St. 
Vincent  Hospital  received  funds  under  the 
Hill-Burton  Act. 

Decision:  Temporary  Injunction  to  prevent 
the  hospital  from  refusing  Mrs.  Taylor's  re- 
quest for  a  SterUlzatlon. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


s.  lae 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schwiiker,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
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(Mr.  Case)  ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  MoNDALE) ,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiK),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Har'tke),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbright)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore  ),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  8. 
136,  a  bill  to  authorize  financial  assist- 
ance for  opportunities  industrialization 
centers. 

S    324 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Mondale), 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  324,  the 
Nutrition  Medical  Education  Act  of  1973, 
a  bill  to.amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  provide  for  nutrition  education  in 
schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry. 

8,    339 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
(Mr.  Mondale)  ,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Moss),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  were  iidded  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  335,  a  bill  to  promote 
development  and  expansion  of  commu- 
nity schools  throughout  the  United 
States. 

S.   408 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  408,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
in  order  to  prohibit  the  distribution  of 
food  stamps  to  any  household  where  the 
head  of  the  household  is  engaged  in  a 
labor  strike. 

S.    414 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  414,  a  bill 
to  provide  increased  job  training  oppor- 
tunities for  people  with  limited  English- 
speaking  ability. 

S.   469 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  McIntyre)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator 
frwn  South  CaroUna  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  459,  a  bill  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  a  rural  envi- 
ronmental assistance  program. 

B.   519 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall  (for  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER)  the  Senators  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sena- 
tors from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible  and  Mr. 
y«™ON) .  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastore),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  ,  the  Sena- 


tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clbllan)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  519,  the  Federal  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Abuse  Rehabilitation  Act. 

S.    848 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Aiken,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  548,  a  bill  to 
provide  price  support  for  milk  at  not 
less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGs),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  548,  supra. 

B.   649 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Schwei- 
ker) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
549,  the  Food  Distribution  Act  of  1973. 

S.    550 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  550,  the 
Comprehensive  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1973. 

S.    565 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  565,  a  bill  to 
require  the  Congress  to  prescribe  a  ceil- 
ing on  expenditures  for  each  fiscal  year 
and  to  establish  procedures  to  effectuate 
such  ceilings. 

S.    586 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dominick.  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  (joldwater)  , 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nunn),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  586,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act. 

S.    653 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  653,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  impoundment  of  funds  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fimd. 

S.    744 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunney) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javtts)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
744.  a  bill  to  provide  a  mechanism  to  im- 
prove health  care  in  rural  areas  through 
the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Rural 
Health  Care  in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
a  National  Coimcil  on  Rural  Health,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.   838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  838,  a  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  recomputation 
of  retired  pay  of  certain  members  and 
former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 


SENATK   JOINT   RESOLUTION    9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beall,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Thur- 
mond I  was  added  as  a  cosiX)nsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  9,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 
to  the  assignment  and  transportation  of 
pupils  to  public  schools. 

SENATE    JOINT   KESOHTTTON    10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  10,  the  school  prayer  amend- 
ment. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    49 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muski£i  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  49,  a  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  designation  of  the  second  full 
calendar  week  in  March  1973  as  "Na- 
tional Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week." 


SrajIATE   RESOLUTION    64— SUBMIS- 
T5I0N   of   a   RESOLUTION   DESIG- 
NATING JANUARY  22  AS  UKRAIN- 
IAN INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.)  Mr.  Schweiker  submitted 
the  following  resolution : 

S.  Res.  64 
Whereas  tncralne,  with  a  population  of 
forty -seven  million  Is  the  largest  non- 
Russian  nation  both  in  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  In  Eastern  Europe: 
and 

Whereas  this  nation  occupies  a  significant 
geographic  and  economic  position  in  the  con- 
text of  Eurasia,  with  prominent  dimensions 
toward  central  Asia,  the  Caucasus,  the 
Middle  East,  and  central  Europe:   and 

Whereas  this  second  largest  Slavic  people, 
with  a  national  history  extending  back  to 
the  ninth  century,  has  made  substantial 
contributions  to  world  culture  and  today 
possesses  Immense  potentialities  and  promise 
for  further  universal  cultural  advancement- 
and 

Whereas,  In  partial  recognition  of  these 
cultural  contributions  toward  civilization 
and  peace,  the  Eighty-sixth  Congress  of  these 
United  States  of  America  passed  the  Shev- 
chenko  Memorial  resolution,  leading  to  the 
erection  of  a  statue  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  the 
poet  of  tTkralne,  on  public  grounds  In  our 
Nation's  Capital:  and 

Whereas  the  critical  Importance  of  this 
non-Russian  nation  In  world  affairs  has  been 
obliquely  reflected  In  the  original  charter 
membership  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics:  that  Is,  the  tJkralnlan  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republic,  in  the  United  Nat'^-oj;  and 
Whereas  the  contemporary  status  of 
Ukraine  has  been  reflected  In  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  resolution  passed  by  the 
Eighty-sixth  Congress  In  July  1959,  and 
signed  by  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower 
into  Public  Law  86-90:  and 

Whereas  for  the  past  two  decades  the 
Congress,  Governors  of  our  major  States,  and 
mayors  In  our  largest  cities  have  consistent- 
ly observed  the  Indomitable  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence and  creative  assertions  of  the 
Ukrainian  people:    and 

Whereas  the  Independent  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic,  which  was  established  by 
democratic,  popular  vote  and  national  self'- 
determinatlon  on  January  22.  1918.  was  one 
of  the  first  to  proclaim  freedom  for  its  people 
In  the  area  of  the  traditional  Russian  Em- 
pire: and 

Whereas  In  1974  the  celebration  of  the 
Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  unveUlng  of  the 
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J  hevchenko  statue  by  former  President  El- 
s  snitower  wUI  be  observed  here  and  In  vari- 
cus  parts  of  the  country:  Now,  therefore, 
lie  It 

Resolved.  That  on  the  eve  of  this  cele- 
llratlon  the  President  Is  authorized  and  re- 
c  uested  to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
J  anuary  23  of  each  year  (the  anniversary  of 
tae  proclamation  which  declared  Ultralne 
t}  be  a  free  and  Independent  republic)  as 
Xlcralnlan  Independence  Day,  and  Inviting 
tie  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
s  ich  a  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  65— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
AMEND  RULE  XXV  RELATIVE  TO 
OPEN  MEETIN06  OF  STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
ahd  Administration.) 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
b  ;half  of  myself  and  Senators  Mathias 
aid  Hathaway,  I  submit  a  resolution 
anending  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Ssnate  so  as  to  require  all  meetings  of 
s  anding  Senate  committees  and  sub- 
c(  immittees  to  be  open  to  the  public,  ex- 
C(ipt  in  certain  exceptional  circum- 
s1  ances. 

Late  last  year  Senator  Mathias  and 

held  3  days  of  hearings  to  consider 
wEiys  to  strengthen  the  Congress  and 
rrake  it  more  reflective  of  the  popular 
will. 

The  dominant  theme  that  emerged 
fiom  all  the  testimony  was  the  need  for 
gi  eater  access  to  information — both  for 
tlje  public  and  for  Members  of  Congress. 
government  whose  legitimacy  rests 
ui>on  the  consent  of  the  governed  must 
n<  )t,  except  in  special  circumstances,  con- 
di  let  its  business  in  secret.  Secrecy  breeds 
pi  iblic  suspicion  and  confusion.  A  recent 
H  EUTis  poll  reported  that  in  6  years  pub- 
lii :  approval  for  the  Congress  haA  fallen 
fiom  84  to  26  percent.  I  believe  that 
st  sps  to  eliminate  needless  secrecy  would 
g<>  a  Ictng  way  toward  restoring  public 
c(  nfidehce  in  the  legislative  process. 

It  is  in  committee  executive  sesslODs 
tlat  legislation  is  hammered  out  and 
hird  decisions  made.  In  the  Senate  all 
e:  :ecutive  sessions  have  been  held  tn 
s(  cret  until  this  year.  Last  month  one 
c<  mmlttee — Interior — adopted  a  com- 
Tt  ittee  rule  requiring  that  most  ezecu- 
ti  /e  sessions  be  open  to  the  public.  In  the 
I'st  meetings  of  my  own  committees — 
B  mking  and  Commerce — the  secrecy  Is- 
siie  has  been  raised  with  broad  support 
expressed  in  both  for  an  open  door 
p  )licy. 

If  committees  adopt  their  own  differ- 
ent rules  on  the  subject,  public  con- 
fiision  will  follow.  What  is  more,  recent 
si  atements  by  the  Parliamentarian  and 

ihers  create  considerable  doubt  as  to 
w  tiether  open  executive  sessions  can 
legally  be  required  by  committee  rule. 
T3  insure  uniformity  and  to  eliminate 
uicertalnty  about  the  legality  of  anti- 
si  (crecy  measures,  a  Senate  rule  is  needed. 

Under  our  resolution  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  would  be  ameixled  to  require  all 
n  eetings  of  the  standing  Senate  com- 
n  ittees  and  subcommittees  to  be  open  to 
t  le  public,  except  in  certain  defined  cir- 
;?  imstances.  A  majoritj-  of  the  me:nbers 
o'.   a  committee  could  vote  to  close  a 


meeting  because  disclosure  of  matters  to 
be  considered  would,  first,  endanger  the 
national  security ;  second,  relate  solely  to 
matters  of  committee  personnel,  manage- 
ment, or  procedure;  third,  endanger  the 
rights  of  individuals;  fourth,  reveal  the 
identity  of  information  or  individuals  in 
a  way  that  would  be  damaging  to  effec- 
tive law  enf OTcement ;  fifth,  reveal  trade 
secrets;  or,  sixth,  disclose  discussion  of  a 
presidential  nominee  in  a  confirmation 
proceeding.  To  provide  additional  flexi- 
bility, committee  meetings  could  be 
closed  by  the  recorded  vote  of  a  majority 
and  with  a  public  explanation  when  dis- 
closure would  be  considered  "clearly  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest." 

The  principle  of  open  committee  ses- 
sions should  be  adopted  as  early  as  pos- 
sible in  this  Congress.  This  resolution 
would  provide  for  secrecy  in  cases  where 
it  is  clearly  and  understandably  war- 
ranted. My  belief,  based  on  some  experi- 
ence in  a  State  legislature,  is  that  open 
meetings  would  not  impede  the  efficient 
conduct  of  our  legislative  business,  but 
would  enhance  public  confidence  in  the 
process  of  lawmaking.  The  suspicions 
which  now  exist  would  be  allayed  and 
replaced  by  a  greater  public  appreciation 
for  the  difficulties  of  reconciling  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  a  diverse  and  complex 
society. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  65 

Resolved,  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  the   following   new   paragraph: 

"8.  (a)  EStcept  as  set  forth  in  subparagraph 
(b)  of  this  paragraph,  all  meetings  for  the 
transaction  of  business  of  each  standing 
committee  or  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
be  open  to  the  public. 

"(b)  A  committee  or  subcommittee  to 
which  this  paragraph  applies  may  conduct 
mestlQgs  closed  to  the  public  If  the  com- 
mlttM  or  subcommittee  in  open  session  and 
with  60%  or  more  of  Its  members  present 
determines  by  roUcall  vote  that  all  or  part 
of  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  that  day  should 
be  closed  to  the  public  because  disclosure  of 
matters  to  be  considered  at  the  meeting 
would — 

"(1)  endanger  the  national  security; 

"(2)  relate  solely  to  matters  of  committee 
staff  peraonnel  or  internal  staff  management 
m:  procedxire; 

"(3)  tend  to  charge  with  crime  or  mis- 
conduct, or  to  disgrace.  Injure  the  profes- 
sional standing  or  otherwise  expose  to  public 
contempt  or  obloquy  any  individual,  or  will 
represent  a  clearly  unwarranted  Invasion  of 
the  privacy  of  any  individual :  Provided,  That 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  govern- 
ment officer  or  employee  with  respect  to  his 
of&clal  duties  or  employment,  and,  Provided 
further.  That  as  applied  to  a  witness  at  a 
meeting  to  conduct  a  hearing,  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  unless  the  witness  re- 
quests in  writing  that  the  hearing  be  closed 
to  the  public: 

"(4)  disclose  the  identity  of  any  Informer 
or  law  enforcement  agent  or  of  any  Infor- 
mation relating  to  the  Investigation  or  prose- 
cution of  a  criminal  offense  that  Is  required 
to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interests  of  effective 
law  enforcement:  or 

"(5)  disclose  Information  relating  to  the 
trade  secrets  or  financial  or  commercial  In- 
formation pertaining  specifically  to  a  given 
person  where — 

•■(A)  the  Information  has  been  obtained 
by  the  Federal  Government  on  a  confidential 
basis  other  than  through  an  application  by 
such  person  for  a  specific  government  finan- 
cial or  other  benefit;  and 


"(B)  Federal  stattiite  requires  the  infor- 
mation to  be  kept  confidential  by  govemmeat 
officers  and  employees;  and 

"(C)  the  Information  is  required  to  be 
kept  secret  in  ca-der  to  prevent  undue  in. 
Jury  to  the  competitive  poeltlon  of  such 
person; 

"(6)  disclose  discussion  or  deliberation 
about  committee  action  on  confirmation  at 
a  Presidential  nominee;  or 

"(7)  disclose  other  Information  under  cir- 
cumstances In  which  such  disclosure  would 
be  clearly  contrary  to  the  public  Interest; 
Provided,  That  this  exception  shall  not  be 
Invoked  unless  a  majority  of  all  members 
of  the  conmilttee  or  subcommittee  which 
seeks  to  invoke  the  exception  vote  to  do  so 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth 
In  this  subparagraph. 

"(c)  A  separate  vote  sbaU  be  taken  with 
respect  to  each  conunlttee  or  subcommittee 
meeting  that  is  closed  to  the  public  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph,  and  the  committee  or  sub- 
committee shall  make  avaUable  within  one 
day  of  such  meeting,  a  written  explanation 
of  its  action.  The  vote  of  each  committee 
or  subcommittee  member  participating  in 
such  vote  shall  be  recorded  and  published." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  6ft— SUBMIS- 
sion op  a  resolution  request- 
ing information  relative  to 
rehabujtation  op  prisoners 

OP  WAR  returning 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
joyous  scenes  which  we  have  all  wit- 
nessed in  the  past  week,  as  the  first  143 
American  prisoners  of  war  were  released, 
have  brought  us  together  as  a  nation. 
Many  of  these  men,  imprisoned  for  as 
long  as  8  years,  have  experienced  suffer- 
ing beyond  our  ability  to  comprehend. 
They  have  all  endured  their  years  of  con- 
finement and  imprisonment  with  courage 
and  dignity. 

The  initial  weeks  and  perhaps  months 
for  these  men  will  be  difiBcult  ones  in- 
deed. Paced  with  the  need  to  readjust  to 
the  different  pace  of  domestic  military 
and  civilian  life,  they  will  need  medical 
and  psychological  care  which  is  the  best 
our  Nation  can  offer.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  pro- 
vide the  best  care  availjable  for  these  men 
upon  their  return.  The  Department  is  to 
be  commended  for  the  thoroughness  of 
their  preparations,  and  for  the  concern 
which  these  preparations  manifest' over 
the  concern  of  our  returning  prisoners 
of  war. 

However,  the  problems  which  the  re- 
turning POW's  will  face  over  the  long' 
term  are  of  a  much  more  uncertain  na- 
ture. The  562  men  known  to  be  held  in 
captivity  as  a  result  of  this  war  have 
been  held  for  an  average  of  4 ''2  years. 
Many  of  these  men  will  have  changed 
both  physically  and  emotionally.  Our 
experience  from  past  wars — especially 
the  Korean  war — should  teach  us  that 
Inng-range  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
hese  men  are  matters  needing  the  great- 
est care  and^deliberation. 

But  our  experience  from  these  wars 
should  also  teach  us  that  we  must  act 
while  these  men  are  in  our  consciences. 
The  public's  memory  is  short;  other 
problems  intei-vene;  and  the  POW's  of 
past  wars  have  often  been  left  alone  with 
their  nightmares,  forgotten  by  the  pub- 
lic and  unable  to  forget  their  experiences 
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in  captivity.  At  this  point  in  time,  we  do 
not  know  what  all  of  these  men's  needs — 
and  those  of  their  families — will  be.  But 
we  cannot  delay  the  process  of  serious 
consideration  of  what  legislation  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  that  these  brave  men 
are  helped  in  a  course  of  readjustment 
which  will  not  be  measured  in  months, 
but  in  years. 

As  part  of  "Operation  Homecoming," 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  under- 
taken studies  of  long-term  problems  of 
prisoners  of  war  of  past  wars,  and  has 
assembled  a  considerable  amount  of 
data  on  these  problems.  The  resolution  I 
am  introducing  today  attempts  to  in- 
volve Congress  intimately  in  the  process 
of  using  this  Information — and  what- 
ever additional  information  becomes 
available  over  the  course  of  the  next 
few  months — to  frame  legislation  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  returning  POW's. 

The  Senate  should  involve  itself  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  in  this  process. 
The  needs  of  the  POW's  will  vary  m 
many  different  ways.  But  the  difificul- 
ties — especially  for  those  prisoners  who 
have  been  in  captivity  for  many  years, 
and  for  their  families — will  be  inescap- 
able. As  the  wife  of  a  returning  POW 
who  had  been  held  captive  for  7  years 
noted : 

I'll  have  a  man  coming  In  who  is  very  much 
a  stranger,  who  is  biologically  the  father  of 
my  chUdren,  but  they  are  my  chUdren,  I 
have  raised  them,  Ive  walked  the  floor  at 
night  with  them;  he's  really  not  had  much 
of  an  influence  In  their  lives  at  all.  And 
now  he's  kind  of  coming  back  In  from  the 
assumption  that  he's  had  a  place  here,  but 
we're  going  to  have  to  make  a  place  for  him, 
(that's)  really  the  problem. 

Legislation  can  certainly  not  solve 
every  problem  which  these  POW's  and 
their  families  will  face.  But  it  can  and 
must  deal  with  as  many  of  these  prob- 
lems as  possible.  The  resolution  which 
I  am  introducing  today  provides  that  the 
Senate  immediately  upon  passage  re- 
quest the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  submit 
to  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee within  60  days  complete  and  de- 
tailed information  on  the  plans  which 
they  have  made  for  the  returning 
POWs.  This  information  would  deal  with 
medical,  psychological,  family  counsel- 
ing, career  counseling,  and  other  needs 
of  the  returning  POW's,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  long-term  needs. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  information,  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  would  study 
these  plans  and  other  available  informa- 
tion and  report  out  any  legislation 
deemed  necessary  to  fulfill  the  needs  of 
the  POW's  in  the  following  areas : 

Medical  and  psychological  needs  of 
prisoners  of  war,  both  near-term  and 
long-term; 

Career  counseling  and  placement,  and 
the  need,  if  any,  for  a  special  employ- 
ment preference; 

Family  counseling; 

The  special  needs  of  prisoners  of  war 
electing  to  leave  the  armed  services;  and 

Other  needs  of  Vietnam  war  prisoners 
of  w  r,  in  particular  with  respect  to 
long-term  needs. 

Any  such  legislation  reported  out  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  will  be 


deemed  as  privileged  business,  with  a 
view  to  completing  action  on  any  such 
legislation  by  the  end  of  the  first  session 
of  the  93d  Congress. 

We  have  already  passed  some  legisla- 
tion which  has  helped  to  provide  some 
measure  of  financial  security  for  our 
POW's.  But  the  problem  Involves  more 
than  finances;  it  also  involves  long-term 
psychological,  physical,  and  career  needs. 

We  in  the  Congress  will  have  to  exam- 
ine this  problem  over  the  course  of  many 
years,  and  legislation  may  have  to  be  re- 
vised as  conditions  warrant.  But  we 
should  begin  as  quickly  as  possible  to  ex- 
press our  tangible  concern  with  many  of 
these  difficult  long-term  questions. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  introducing 
today  will  hopefully  aid  in  this  process 
and  help  the  Senate  express  its  concern 
in  aiding  our  POW's  in  the  wide  variety 
of  difficult  problems  they  will  face  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  resolution,  and 
a  number  of  recent  articles  on  the 
POW's,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion  and   articles   were  ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  66 

Whereas  American  prisoners  of  war  are 
currently  being  released  from  captivity  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and 

Whereas  In  past  wars  such  prisoners  of 
war  have  experienced  substantial  long-term 
difficulties  in  readjusting  to  domestic  civilian 
and  military  life,   and 

Whereas  many  of  the  prisoners  of  war  held 
In  the  Vietnam  war  have  remained  In  enemy 
captivity  longer  than  any  othet  prisoners  of 
war  in  our  Nation's  history,  and 

Whereas,  families  of  prisoners  of  war  have 
expressed  concern  over  the  long-term  ability 
of  these  men  to  successfully  readjust  to  do- 
mestic civilian  and  military  life:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved, 

Sec.  2.  That  immediately  upon  passage 
of  this  resolution,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  request  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  submit 
to  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
within  sixty  days  complete  and  detailed  in- 
formation on  plans  which  have  been  com- 
pleted for  medical,  psychological,  family 
counseling,  career  counseling,  and  other 
needs  of  returning  prisoners  of  war.  with 
special  emphasis  on  plans  which  have  been 
developed  to  meet  the  long-term  needs  In 
each  of  these  areas. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  That  upon  receipt  of  and  based 
upon  Information  contained  in  the  report  re- 
quested from  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  utilizing 
whatever  other  information  deemed  neces- 
sary, the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
shall  report  out  recommended  legislation,  as 
deemed  advisable,  in  the  following  areas: 

(1)  medical  and  psychological  needs  of 
prisoners  of  war,  both  near-term  and  long- 
term, 

(2)  career  counseling  and  placement,  and 
the  need,  if  any,  for  a  special  employment 
preference, 

(3)  family  counseling, 

(4)  the  special  needs  of  prisoners  of  war 
electing  to  leave  the  armed  services. 

(5)  other  needs  of  Vietnam  war  prisoners 
of  war,  In  particular  with  respect  to  long- 
term  needs. 

(b)  Any  such  legislation  shall  be  reported 
to  the  full  Senate  so  ats  to  enable  completion 
of  passage  of  such  legislation  by  the  end  of 
the  first  session  of  the  93d  Congress. 


(c)  Any  such  legislation  reported  to  the 
full  Senate  from  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  shall  be  privileged  busmess. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  11,  1973) 
The  Rough  Road  Back  fob  POW's 

(By  Steven  V.  Roberts) 

Los  Angeles,  February  10. — As  the  first 
American  prisoners  start  their  Journey  home 
tomorrow  night,  they  will  move  from  a  world 
of  silence  to  a  world  of  noise,  from  slow  mo- 
tion to  speed,  from  isolation  to  crowds,  from 
Idleness  to  activity  and  from  the  company  of 
military  men  to  the  company  of  wives,  chil- 
dren and  friends. 

Some  of  these  men  have  been  held  captive 
as  long  as  eight  years,  and  they  are  expected 
to  experience  a  variety  of  emotional  and  psy- 
chological problems  as  they  readjust  to  free- 
dom. 

Doctors  feel  that  the  potential  problems 
must  be  discussed,  and  some  are  concerned 
because  military  men  tend  to  hold  an  "ar- 
chaic" notion  of  psychology  that  equates 
treatment  with  being  "sick"  or  "crazy."  This 
attitude,  they  fear,  may  Inhibit  the  recovery 
of  the  returning  prisoners. 

The  most  widely  quoted  study  of  former 
war  prisoners,  one  done  for  the  Pentagon  by 
four  doctors,  says  that  some  men  may  suffer 
from  "concentration  camp  syndrome."  They 
describe  it  this  way: 

"Following  repatriation,  the  symptoms  of 
this  syndrome  Include  Increased  fatigue,  dys- 
phoria [mental  anxiety.  Impatience,  restless- 
ness), impairment  of  memory,  emotional  In- 
stability, Impairment  of  sleep,  decreased 
self-esteem,  loss  of  initiative,  irritability  and 
difficulty  concentrating,  vertigo,  various  so- 
matic symptoms. 

"EMOTTON    SCARS"    REMAIN 

"Within  the  prisoner  of  war  who  survives. 
the  admixture  of  despair,  hostility  and  anx- 
iety during  captivity  deposits  emotion  scars 
which  will  affect  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 
This  syndrome  Involves  several  different 
elements,  and  the  first  one  Is  the  shock  of 
release  Itself.  As  Paul  N.  MUer,  a  psycho- 
loglca  consultant  to  the  Pentagon,  has  put 
It:  "The  man  is  not  prepared  for  release, 
he's  not  prepared  for  freedom.  He  doesn't 
dare  prepare  himself.  His  hopes  have  been 
raised  and  dashed  too  many  times." 

Dr.  Julius  Segal,  a  psychologist  and  author 
on  the  staff  of  the  National  Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health,  has  reviewed  studies  of  the  prob- 
lem and  reports  one  central  theme;  "The  dif- 
ficulty former  prisoners  have  In  adapt Ir.g  to 
the  tremendous  on-rush  of  new  inputs  in  a 
normal  environment," 

These  Inputs  Include  harsh  sotinds  and 
sharp  colors,  flavorful  food,  new  fashions  and 
TV  programs,  the  attentions  of  family,  the 
press  and  officialdom,  even  the  need  to  make 
the  smallest  choices. 

"Concentration  camp  survivors,"  reports 
Dr.  Segal,  "found  It  an  overwhelming  respon- 
sibility to  be  suddenly  told  that  they  were 
free  to  move  physically  in  any  direction  they 
wanted." 

Mr.  Miller  says  that  former  war  prisoners 
have  to  unlearn  many  traits  and  habits  that 
were  necessary  for  survival  In  prison  and 
relearn  the  patterns  of  normalcy.  For  exam- 
ple, he  said,  the  prisoners  heA  to  discipline 
themselves  to  stretch  out  even  the  smallest 
task,  such  as  smoking  a  cigarette,  to  fill  the 
vast  void  of  time.  Many  passed  days  con- 
structing elabcMrate  fantasies,  and  that  can 
complicate  the  readjustment  process. 

As  Lieut.  David  Matheny,  a  former  prisoner 
released  by  North  Vietnam  in  1968,  put  it: 
"It's  a  fantasy  world  that  you  live  In.  and 
sometimes  It's  a  little  hard  to  come  down. 
You  can  always  make  things  come  out 
exactly  right  In  a  mental  game,  and  that 
doesn't  always  work  out  m  real  life," 

For  many  men,  the  major  objects  of  fan- 
tasy  were  their  wives  and  chUdren,  and  as 
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£r.  Alfred  A.  Messer,  director  of  the  Family 
I  i«tltute  of  Atl&nta.  put  It,  they  could  be 
f^ced  with  the  problem  of  "role  panic." 

Supposing  he  left  home  with  small  Chil- 
ean," said  Dr.  Meeaer,  who  has  specialized 
ti  treating  mUltary  famUles.  "The  wife  has 
hid  to  play  both  roles,  father  and  mother. 
\  rhat  happens  now?  Is  he  expected  to  assume 
t  le  role  of  assertive  and  dominant  leader  In 
tpe  family? 

"He  may  have  left  with  youngsters  at 
liome.  and  now  they're  teen-agers.  It's  tough 
e  lough  to  have  teen-agers  anyway,  but  to 
8  iddenly  have  responsibility  for  them  Is  even 
hpLTder." 

In  addition,  many  men  will  return  to  wives 
^ho  are  used  to  doing  things  for  themselves, 
f  om  flxtag  the  car  to  disciplining  the  chil- 
dren, and  Mr.  Miller  advises  both  partners 
EJot  to  feel  "guilty"  U  they  nnd  the  renewal 
their  relationship  a  "threatening" 
p  roepect. 

The  former  prisoners  must  also  deal  with 
s^lety  at  large. 

"When  he  first  leaves  the   P.O.W.  camp, 
man's  first  emotion  will  naturally  be  Joy 
ecstasy,"  said  Dr.  Messer.  "But  his  see- 
ls likely  to  be  anger,  rage  and  guilt.  He'll 
anger  at  the  fact  that  he  was  Incarce- 
Bo  long,  rage  at  the  fact  that  this  war 
never  been  acclaimed  as  a  glorious  and 
ptoular  war,  guUt  about  the  fact  that  many 
his  buddies  have  died  and  he  has  sur- 
ved." 

The  unpopularity  of  the  Vietnam  war,  say 

doctors,  will  leave  many  returning  prls- 

feellng  futile  and  unappreciated.  But 

will  also  have  a  deeper  effect.  As  Dr.  Robert 

Llfton,  a  professor  of  psychiatry  at  Yale 

an  expert  on  the  problems  of  veterans. 
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When  men  come  back  from  any  war.  they 
hkve  a  sense  that  they've  done  a  dirty  Job, 
a  Id  they've  got  to  deal  with  that  in  readjust- 
h  g  to  civilian  society.  What  helps  them  deal 
w  Ith  that  Is  the  sense  that  they  did  a  dirty 
b  It  necessary  Job.  In  Vietnam,  there  Is  a 
w  Idespread  feeling  that  It  is  a  dirty  but  un- 
necessary Job." 

Dr.  Mesaer  has  treated  many  former  sol- 
diers who  cannot  Justify  to  themselves  their 
nle  as  "killer  and  destroyer"  and  wind  up 
d  splaytog  symptoms  of  "combat  fatigue" 
several  years  after  leaving  the  battlefield. 

This  aspect  of  the  war  prisoners'  emotional 
readjustment  has  already  created  some  con- 
tioversy  among  antiwar  activists.  Dr.  Llfton. 
f<  r  instance,  feels  that  the  military  is  trying 
t<  describe  the  prisoners  In  technical,  and 
n  ther  mysterloiis,  medical  Jargon — for  ex- 
ai  nple,  "concentration  camp  syndrome" — and 
tl  us  obscure  the  possibility  that  the  prison - 
eiB  have  made  an  "ethical  appraisal"  con- 
demning the  "Immorality"  of  the  war. 

The  situation  Is  aggravated  because  many 
prisoners  are  likely  to  feel  defensive  not  only 
alout  their  role  as  soldiers,  but  also  about 
tl  elr  role  as  prisoners.  Former  war  prisoners 
huve  talked  about  the  tension  and  "fear  of 
c«  nsure"  created  by  the  rule  that  a  prisoner 
si  ould  provide  only  his  name,  rank  and  serial 
n  imber  to  his  captors.  > 

"Let's  face  It."  said  Mr.  Miller,  "no  matter 
hiiw  he  has  behaved,  every  man  Is  afraid  of 

ttnger  being  pointed  at  him." 

The  IcH'mer  prisoners  will  want  their  sacrl- 
fli  «s  to  be  appreciated,  and  men  like  Dr. 
Messer  think  that  It  Is  Important  for  the 
« untry  to  separate  political  Judgments 
alout  the  war  frmn  personal  Judgments 
alout  the  former  prisoners. 

But  according  to  men  who  have  returned 
ir  the  past,  what  former  prisoners  want  most 
Is  to  be  considered  normal.  They  resent  being 
tr  sated  as  "weirdos,"  or  getting  looks  that 
sa  y.  "Here  comes  the  cancer  patient."  as  one 
put  It. 

Moreover,  they  cannot  forget,  and  they  do 
ni  tt  want  the  country  to  forget,  the  men  who 
di  I  not  return. 


[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Feb.  11,  1973] 
Thkt  Arx  Duteiwnt  Men  Now 
Los  Angeles. — Some  have  suffered  captivity 
for  oiily  a  few  months,  others  for  eight 
years  .  .  some  were  Injured,  others  escaped 
without  a  scratch  .  .  .  some  will  slip  back 
easily  Into  their  prewar  lives,  others  will 
never  fully  recover. 

As  the  first  major  contingent  of  P.O.W. "s 
arrives  home  from  Vietnam,  each  man  will 
Inevitably  have  his  own  set  of  problems  and 
reactions.  But  talks  last  week  with  mUltary 
and  civilian  experts,  as  well  as  former  prison- 
ers and  waiting  wives.  Indicated  that  most 
returnees  would  grapple  with  these  specific 
problems  of  readjustment: 

Physical.  No  one  knows  what  shape  the 
men  will  be  In.  Doctors  were  hsarte  '.ed  by  the 
health  of  the  three  POW.'s  repatriated  last 
September,  and  treatment  in  the  camps  has 
undoubtedly  Improved  In  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  But  some  men  may  have  unhealed 
Injuries,  particularly  If  they  were  held  cap- 
tive In  South  Vietnam.  Prisoners  there  were 
sometimes  kept  In  cage-Uke  contraptions  and 
moved  frequently,  according  to  M«»^  James  N. 
Roe.  who  escaped  after  five  years'  imprison- 
ment. Many  could  also  suffer  from  nutritional 
deficiencies,  bad  teeth  and  such  tropical  dis- 
eases as  malaria  and  worms,  common  facts 
of  life  In  Southeast  Asia.  Most  experts  doubt 
horror  stories  that  envision  returned  prison- 
ers squatting  on  the  living  room  rug  and 
staring  at  the  wall.  But  It's  possible  some 
might  want  to  sleep  on  the  floor  for  a 
while — a  soft  mattress  cculd  actually  make 
them  nauseous. 

Psychological — All  prisoners  have  experi- 
enced the  shock  of  capture,  a  feeling  one 
psychologist  described  as  "total  helpless- 
ness." All  of  them,  he  added,  have  become 
"professional  time  killers  ' — training  ants  or 
building  mental  houses  or  creating  detailed 
fantasy  worlds  In  order  to  survive.  The  strain 
takes  its  toll,  and  returning  prisoners  could 
suffer  a  syndrome  Involving  frequent  fatigue. 
Impairment  of  memory  and  sleep.  Irritability, 
depression  and  an  Inability  to  make  decisions. 
Wives  have  been  advised  not  to  ask  what  the 
men  want  for  dinner,  let  alone  where  to 
send  the  children  to  school. 

The  immediate  problem:  Like  Rip  Van 
Winkle  in  a  time  capsule,  returning  prisoners 
will  be  propelled  from  a  Umbo  of  Isolation  to 
a  world  they've  never  known.  To  ease  the 
time-lag  trauma,  returnees  will  be  given  a 
cram  course  In  current  "happenings"  over 
the  past  years  .  .  .  from  the  inauguration  of 
President  Johnson  In  1965  to  the  1971  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  state  aid  to  non- 
DUbllc  schools.  The  news  digest,  put  together 
by  Peter  Hackes  of  N.B.C.  News  and  Gordon 
Hunt  of  Oklahoma  State  University,  even 
covers  "The  Current  Slang  Expressions  Being 
Used  by  the  Young  People  of  America" — 
though  the  arg-:t  1-  somewhat  old,  to  vrtt 
"chick"  for  young  girl  and  "cool." 

Personal — Readlustment  vrtll  be  hardest 
for  those  men  who  had  been  married  but 
briefly  before  leaving  for  Vietnam.  Now  they 
must  return  to  families  in  which  they  are 
virtual  stangers.  More  than  a  dozen  wives 
divorced  their  husbands  in  absentia  and  a 
sizable  percentage  of  the  younger  wives 
admit  to  casual  or  Involved  relationships 
with  other  men.  It  is  neither  fair  nor  rea- 
sonable, they  Insist,  to  expect  a  young 
woman  to  remain  celibate  for  five  years  or 
more — but  many  feel  guilty  and  wonder  If 
their  husbands  will  understand.  Then  there 
are  the  wives  who  have  not  looked  at  another 
man,  but  have  developed  streaks  of  Inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  their  husbands 
might  find  unnerving.  Many  have  taken  Jobs 
or  have  become  active  In  the  National  League 
of  Families,  all  have  had  to  make  many  key 
decisions  completely  alone — and  few  will  re- 
turn to  the  role  of  a  docile  homebody  whose 
highest  achievement  Is  a  casserole. 

Profeasional — The  Pentagon  Indicated  last 
week  that  the  P.O.W.'s  have  accumulated  an 


average  of  tao.OOO  In  back  pay.  Some  may 
have  as  much  as  tlOCOOO  oomtng  to  them 
aU  tax  free.  But  there  Is  still  a  problem-' 
Many  captives  are  career  military  men  who 
have  now  fallen  behind  their  contemporaries 
In  the  rather  remorseless  competition  for 
promotion.  Some  wlU  be  physlcaUy  Incapable 
of  performing  their  old  Jobs,  such  as  fiylng 
jets.  The  National  AUlance  for  Buslneai. 
men  and  other  groups  are  offering  career 
counseling  to  those  who  leave  the  service; 
and  some  civilian  companies,  particularly 
airlines,  have  Indicated  a  wiUingness  to  hire 
the  men.  But  some  P.O.W.'s  face  trouble  in 
fulfilling  one  of  their  strongest  desires,  the 
chance  to  become  "productive"  again. 

Political— The  prisoners  will  return  to  a 
country  turned  skeptical  and  wary  by  a  dec- 
ade of  war.  They  will  encounter  people  who 
consider  them  foolish,  if  not  evil,  for  fight- 
ing in  Vietnam,  and  many  are  expected  to 
feel  futile  and  unappreciated.  More  than  one 
wife,  as  she  contemplates  her  husband's 
homecoming,  dreads  the  moment  when  the 
subject  of  politics  comes  up — and  her  chil- 
dren tell  their  father  that  they  feel  the 
war  was  a  big  waste. 

SrrVEN  V.  BOBKBTS. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

Feb.  11,  1973] 

RkFIJCTlONS   OF   A   POW's   Win 

Mrs.  CoHUiXR.  I  am  not  the  femimne  wom- 
an that  I  was  seven  years  ago,  if  one  defines 
femininity  as  sort  of  passivity  and  concerned 
more  with  home  and  the  running  of  the 
home  and  motherhood.  Those  were  my  lim- 
its, really  seven  years  ago.  I  was  terribly 
interested  in— in  raising  my  children  and— 
and  running  my  home.  Those  are  still  my 
primary  Interests.  However,  I  have  been 
forced  by  circumstances  to  become  quite  ag- 
gressive, sort  of  terribly  cold.  Do  you  know 
how  long  it's  been  since  1  kissed  a  man?  It's 
been  a  long  time.  I  don't  even  know  if  I  re- 
member how  anymore,  and  that  scares  me. 

Q.  Do  you  love  him? 

A.  Oh,  yes.  Very  much.  In  fact,  I  guess  I 
realize  now  how  much  I  do.  .  .  . 

On  the  one  hand,  I — I  cannot  wait  for  him 
to  get  home.  My  life  is  kind  of  held  in  abey- 
ance until  he  arrives,  because  I  want  so  much 
to  continue  it  with  him.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
do  feel  that  this  will  be  a  time  when  a  per- 
son will  come  into  my  life  who  will  pass 
Judgment,  and  it's  kind  of  scary  and  I'm 
kind  of  nervous  about  it. 

It's  Just  kind  of  a  very  scary  feeling  to 
think  that — let  me — let  me  put  It  this  way. 
Someone  has — has  said  to  me,  "Oh,  well," 
you  know,  "you  have  a  second  chance,  a 
second  marriage."  And  I  don't  really,  because 
if  this  were  a  second  marriage  the  two  of 
us  would  be  sort  of  starting  out  from  equal 
footing  and  we  would  both  have  made  a 
decision  to — to  stick  with  one  another  or 
whatever  it  may  be. 

This  time  I  have  a  man  coming  Into  my 
house,  and  it  is  very  much  my  house,  I 
shopped  for  It  and  paid  for  It  and  fixed  It  up, 
took  care  of  the  storms  and  the  screens,  and 
it's  very  much  mine;  I'll  have  a  man  coming 
in  who  Is  very  much  a  stranger,  who  is  bio- 
logically the  father  of  my  children,  but  they 
are  my  children,  I  have  raised  them,  I've 
walked  the  floor  at  night  with  them;  he's 
really  not  had  much  of  an  Influence  in  their 
lives  at  all.  And  now  he's  kind  of  coming 
back  in  from  the  assumption  that  he  has  a 
place  here,  but  we're  going  to  have  to  make 
a  place  for  him  Is  really  the  problem.  .  .  . 

And  he's  bound  to  come  In  here  and — and 
realize  that  we  have  survived  pretty  well 
without  him.  And  I'm  sure  that  he's  going  to 
wonder  what  is  his — ^hls  role  and  his  plac^ 
In  this  family. 

Q.  What  about  getting  together  when  he 
gets  out?  I  understand  that  the — the  gov- 
ernment has  all  sorts  of  plans  made  which 
you  feel  dont  include  the  family  much.  Is 
that  it? 
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A.  Well,  there  are — their  plan  calls  for 
having  the  men  returned  to  specified  centers 
in  the  United  States  and  then  ship  the  fam- 
Ules into  these  centers  at  government  ex- 
pense to  spend  the  time  there,  at  least  the 
initial  rehabUltatlon  period  there  with  the 
man,  which  does  not  allow  very  much  in 
terms  of  thinking  about  a  second  honey- 
moon. My  husband  has  mentioned  a  see- 
the posslbUlty  of  a  second  honeymoon  In  his 
letters,  and  I'm  wondering  how  he's  going 
to  feel  about  a  second  honeymoon  in  the  base 
hospital  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  I — weU. 
the — the  Idea  of  the  antiseptic  and  sterility 
of  the  place  kind  of  turns  me  off;  and  I'm 
sure  it  will  him. 

Q.  Your  children  have  grown  up  In  very 
crucial  years  without  their  father.  Do  you 
think  that  can  ever  be  made  up  that  time 
lost? 

A.  No.  No,  I— I  really  don't  think  it  can.  I 
think  what  also  cannot  be  made  up  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  grown  up  without  him. 

Their  thinking  and  their  actions  and  the 

their  value  system  U  all  kind  of  mine.  And 
while  I  believe  very  much  in  my  value  sys- 
tem, it's — it's  not  been  sort  of  tempered  by 
another  person.  And  I  don't  think  that  that's 
very  good.  It's  not  the  way  I  pictured  It  when 
I  went  down  the  aisle  as  a  bride;  definitely 
not  what  I  had  in  mind  .  .  . 

You're  talking  with  a  wife  who  is  able  to 
say  these  things  because  I  have  some  security 
that  I  have  a  person  coming  home.  But  so 
many  of  these  wives  do  not  have  that — that 
security.  And  it's  so  very  difficult  for  them 
to  be  able  to — to  thtok  about  this  sort  of 
coldly.  I  guess  that  some  of  us  are — are  able 
to:  we've  been  able  to — to  put  our  feelings 
aside  and  sort  of  talk  about  it.  An  awful  lot 
of  families  are  not  able  to. 

Also,  you  must  remember  that  I'm  seven 
years  into  this.  If  you  had — If  you  were  in 
Washington  last  October  to  the  league  meet- 
ing, you  have  seen  all  the  brand-new  famUles. 
families  whose  relative  had  been  shot  down 
in  '70  or  '71  or  '72.  It  seems  Incredible  that 
people  are  still  being  shot  down,  but  they  are. 
And  so  really  I'm  sort  of  an  old  China  hand 
at  this.  There  are  so  many  wives  who  are 
not.  .  .  . 

Q.  When  your  husband  comes  back  are  you 
afraid  that  he's  going  to  be  treated  as  the 
POW  freak,  with  his  mother  crying  every 
time  she  looks  at  him  and — and  your  saying, 
you  know,  "We've  got  our  life  to  continue, 
and  our  life  to  start"? 

A.  WeU,  this  Is  one  of — of  my  fears.  I  am 
sort  of  concerned  about  my  role.  No  matter 
which  way  I  play  It,  I  am  bound  to  come  out 
as  kind  of  being  the  heavy.  And  If  I  i4>pear 
to  have  managed  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
success,  then  I  will  appear  to  have  gone  on 
without  him.  If  I  did  not  manage  at  all,  then 
it — I  win  not  have  risen  to  the  occasion.  If 
the  children  are  well-behaved  and  present 
relatively  few  problems,  then  I  will  be  the — 
the  sole  parent;  he  will  really  have  not  had 
any  Involvement.  If  the  chUdren  had  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  problems,  then  it  would 
be  because  I  haven't  taken  care  of  them. 
There's  this  tremendous  possibility  that  I  can 
lose.  I  can  lose  on  so  many  counts.  He  could 
fall  in  love  with  the  stewardess  on  the  way 
back  in  the  plane,  because  It  may  be  the  first 
round-eyed  American  girl  that  he's  met. 

He's  coming  back  to  a  situation  which  is 
already  set.  The  schedules  are  there;  the  life- 
style Is  there.  I'm  much  older  than  I  was,  al- 
though he  Is  also,  but  I'm  much  more  set  in 
my  ways.  The  chUdren  are  older.  And  we  all 
have  our — our  schedules  and  our  routme. 
And  I  see  that  I  could  lose,  and  It  kind  of 
not  only  worries  me  but  It  kind  of  angers 
me  too. 

One  of  the  previous  returnees  came  home 
and  divorced  his  wife  because  she  was  too 
liberal.  So  that's  pretty  scary.  Am  I  going  to 
be  too  liberal?  WeU.  Am  I  going  to  be  too 
aggressive,  too  self-possessed,  too  cold?  I 
don't  know. 


Q.  Do  you  worry  that  perhaps  he   wont 
measure  up  to  your  standards  anymore? 

A.  No.  I  guess  I'm  more  concerned  about 
my  measuring  up  to  his.  It^it  Just  sounds 
so  very  trite,  but  I— I  keep  thinking  of  how 
am  I  going  to  share  anything  with  him.  How 
is  it  going  to  be  to  have  him  sharing  my  life- 
to  have  him  checking  the  checkbook  and  the 
bank  balances?  How  Is  It  going  to  be  to  feel 
that  he's  listening  In  on  phone  conversations 
that  I  have?  How  will  I  ever  share  my  closet 
my  bathroom  with  him?  How— how  do  I— i 
share  my  life  with  a  man  who  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  at  this  point  is  a  total  stranger 
and  yet  is  the  father  of  my  chUdren  and  the 
man  vrtth  whom  I  want  very  much  to  share' 
But  I  don't  know  about  my  ability  to  share 
aiiymore.  I  don't  know  how  I'm  going  to  feel 
If  I  am  awakened  in  the  middle  of  some  night 
when  he's  had  a  bad  dream  and  decides  that 
I  am  a  Vletcong  intruder.  I  don't  know  how 

fhr^KM J**  ^  ^"""^  ^^"^  ^^^  ^«"7  snappy  with 
the  ChUdren.  I  don't  know  how  It  wUl  be 
when— when  he  comes  back  and  says  "What 
was  It  all  for?"  and  I  don't  know  What  it 
was  for. 


(Prom  the  New  York  "nmes,  Feb.  7,  1973] 
A  Debt  of  Honox 
(By  James  Reston) 
After  the  return   of  the  prisoners   from 
r.  .K  *^f/**X  ^  ^^"^  consoling  ceremonies 
at  the  White  House,  and  the  famUy  reunions 
and  tears  on  television,  the  reality  for  the 
prisoners   coming  home   at  last   wUl    begin 
in  private.  When  they  come  home  from  Viet- 
nam, what  wUl  they  find? 

The  rest  of  us  virtU  never  really  understand. 
Most  of  us  m  this  big  continental  country 
never  had  a  son  or  relation  kUled  or  maimed 
in  Vietnam.  America  lost  over  46,000  dead 
but,  for  most  of  us,  this  was  a  statistic  in 
the  papers  and  not  a  tragedy  In  the  family 
or  down  the  street. 

For  the  liberated  prisoners  and  their  fam- 
ilies, however,  it  is  an  Intensely  personal 
crisis.  On  the  television  It  looks  like  a  re- 
union of  lovers  and  famlUes,  but  in  reality 
it  Is  a  reunion  of  strangers. 

The  prisoners  come  back  different  men 
usually  helpless  or  rebellious.  They  have  had 
to  surrender  to  endure.  Many  of  them  have 
literally  been  "kUling  time,"  which  means 
kUling  their  fears,  blottmg  out  the  present 
romanticizing  the  past  and  dreaming  of  a 
famUy  and  an  America  that  are  changed  be- 
yond their  imagining. 

In  the  history  of  the  Republic,  the  Viet- 
nam war  wUl  probably  look  lUce  a  capricious 
Incident,  but  the  United  States  was  already 
Involved  In  it  casually  but  carefully  under 
President  Elsenhower  in  1953,  twenty  years 
ago,  and  much  more  deeply  involved  under 
President  Kennedy  in  1963.  In  family  terms 
this  Is  a  very  long  time. 

The  Census  Bureau  In  Washington  teUs 
us  that  over  half  the  people  m  the  United 
States  are  now  under  28  years  of  age.  This 
means  that  most  of  our  people  cannot  even 
remember  much  before  we  were  Involved  in 
Vietnam.  And  In  the  lives  of  the  prisoners 
now  coming  home,  most  of  whom  are  under 
25,  Vietnam  dominates  everything. 

They  not  only  come  home  different  men. 
but  come  home  to  the  same  but  dUTerent 
and  older  wives,  different  children,  a  different 
country,  with  different  memories  and  dlf- 
ferent  values.  After  the  reunion  and  the 
celebration,  trying  to  sort  all  thU  out  at 
home  and  In  the  community  is  bound  to  be 
an  agony. 

The  least  that  can  be  done  for  these  re- 
turmng  prisoners  is  to  see  that  they  are 
given  good  Jobs  and  relieved  of  the  economic 
anxiety  of  taking  care  of  the  security  of  their 
wives  and  the  education  of  their  chUdren. 
But  even  this  is  not  enough. 

No  doubt  the  communities  they  return  to 
wUl  see  that  they  are  employed,  but  after  a 
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few  years  It  is  easy  to  forget.  80  while  the 
President  and  the  Congress  are  now  celebrat- 
ing the  courage  and  endurr.nce  of  the  pris- 
oners, maybe  they  should  agree  on  a  prison- 
ers bill  that  would  ensure  t*^"  economic  secu- 
rity of  these  families  during  the  coming  years 
When  they  wlU  stUl  be  strugglUig  with  the 
consequences  of  Vietnam,  long  after  most 
people  hav.  forgotten. 

After  all,  the  prisoners  amount  to  only  a 
few  hundreds,  and  their  sacrifice  Is  not  as 
great  as  the  tens  of  thousands  who  were 
killed  In  the  struggle,  but  they  are  a  symbol 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the 
conscience  of  America,  and  If  the  Govern- 
ment is  as  sympathetic  and  grateful  as  It 
now  says,  maybe  it  should  not  only  welcome 
them  home  but  give  them  a  chance  for  a 
secure  economic  future  after  the  celebrations 
are  over. 

If  the  returning  American  prisoners  are  to 
be  dealt  with  practically,  and  not  merely 
politically  or  romantically,  legislation  must 
be  Introduced  now.  with  the  support  of  the 
President  and  the  leaders  of  the  Congress 
to  relieve  these  families  of  their  economic 
anxieties. 

The  Government  cannot  wipe  out  their 
memories.  The  war  has  gone  on  too  long  and 
many  of  them  have  been  in  prison  for  too 
many  years  to  regain  a  normal  family  life  or 
readjust  to  the  values  and  styles  of  America 
that  changed  so  much  while  they  were  in 
prison. 

Some  of  the  prisoners  will  have  been 
strengthened  by  sacrifice  and  adversity,  and 
will  come  back  to  famUles  ennobled  by  sor- 
row and  fidelity,  but  others  wUl  be  over- 
whelmed by  remorse,  and  even  the  austere 
and  faithful  families  may  have  trouble  with 
their  wayward  children. 

For  a  returning  prisoner  to  deal  with  all 
this,  even  In  *he  best  of  circumstances  to 
make  decisions  when  for  years  he  had  no 
power  of  decision,  to  get  to  know  himself  at 
another  time  of  life,  and  hU  wife,  and  his 
growing  and  transformed  chUdren— this  Is  a 
challenge  beyond  the  reach  of  most  men 

Right  now,  however,  when  the  President 
and  the  Congress  are  conscious  of  the  return- 
ing prisoners'  problems,  there  is  at  least  a 
chance  to  ease  his  economic  burdens  In  a 
time  of  Inflation  and  unemployment,  and 
give  him  time  to  think  and  sort  things  out. 

Speeches  of  gratitude  from  the  President 
which  are  undoubtedly  sincere,  and  home- 
coming celebrations  and  parades  on  Main 
Street,  are  not  really  enough.  These  prisoners 
and  their  families  need  to  be  relieved  for  a 
time  of  economic  worries  to  deal  with  their 
personal  and  family  anxieties,  and  a  Govern- 
ment that  speaks  of  "peace  with  honor"  owes 
them  a  debt  of  honor,  which  so  far  has  not 
been  paid. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE  RESOLtrriON  38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ntjnn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Ervin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 36,  prescribing  certain  procedures 
for  the  Senate. 


TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1973— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. ) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TumoEY),  I  am  submitting  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (S.  426)  to  regulate  Interstate 
commerce  by  requiring  premarket  test- 
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lig  of  new  chemical  substances  and  to 
I  rovlde  for  screening  of  the  results  of 
s  iich  testing  prior  to  commercial  produc- 
t  on,  to  require  testing  of  certain  exist- 
1  ig  chemical  substances,  to  authorize 
t  le  regulation  of  the  use,  the  distribution 
cf  chemical  substances,  and  for  other 
Ifurposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statement  by  Mr.  Tunney,  relating  to 
the  amendment,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
qRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
nkent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
I^ECORD,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Me.  Tunney 
Mr.  President,  I  am  Introducing  today  a 
vfery  Important  amendment  to  S.  426,  the 
1 3xic  Substances  Control  Act  of  1973.  This 
anendment.  which  Is  modelled  on  Section 
a '(k)  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act 
e  lacted  last  year,  provides  that  the  Admlnls- 
t:  ator  of  the  Environmental  Protactlon 
Afency  shall  submit  to  Congress  his  legis- 
li  tlve  recommendations,  appropriation  re- 
q  lests  and  hearing  testimony  at  the  same 
time  that  he  submits  them  to  the  Office, of 
H  anagement  and  Budget  or  any  other  Execu- 
tive office  or  officer. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  must  no  longer 
permit  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
exercise  the  functions  which  the  Con-sti- 
tiitlon  of  the  United  States  assigned  to  the 
C  >ngres8. 

How  can  we  fxUflU  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  legislate,  with  respect  to  pro- 
teitlng  the  American  environment.  If  the 
A  Iminlstrator  must  "clear"  his  prepared 
t^tlmony  with  another  Executive  office  be- 
he  even  appears  on  the  HOI?  How  can 
fulfill  our  constitutional  responsibility 
appropriate  funds,  with  respect  to  pro- 
and  restoring  the  American  envlron- 
,  If  the  Administrator  mxist  first  sub- 
hls  budget  requests  and  estimates  to 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  OMB  decides  what  to  submit  and  what 
withhold  from  us?  Why  should  the  Con- 
be  forced  to  work  oiily  with  material 
resources  that  the  Executive  branch  has 
screened,  filtered  and  packaged  before 
Is  entrusted  with  It? 
There  shovild  be  no  censorship  on  leglsla- 
recommendations  or  testimony,  and  the 
should  be  required,  in  submitting 
budget  for  the  Environmental  FYotectlon 
Agency  to  the  Congress,  to  Include  the  agency 
themselves,  as  originally  submitted 
OMB,  together  with  any  supporting  ma- 
f urnlshed  by  the  agency, 
phe  Congress  must  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  what  legislation  and  what  re- 
the  EPA  Itself  believes  are  necessary 
6issure  a  healthful  environment  for  all 
Americans.  The  process  of  legislation  and 
ai  proprlatlon  should  provide  greater  vlsl- 
bl  Ity  of  the  agency's  own  determination  of 
nted. 

In  the  words  of  Mr  Justice  Jackson,  "only 
C<  ngress  can  prevent  power  from  slipping 
tt  rough  its  fingers."  We  ourselves  have  al- 
io ved  our  powers  to  dwindle.  We  must  stop 
th  Is  slippage  and  restore  a  proper  balance 
b«  tween  the  executive  and  legislative 
bunches.  The  environment  Is  a  good  place 
to  make  a  beginning,  for  It  Is  the  area  In 
wlilch.  If  we  fall,  we  may  never  be  given  a 
se  ;ond  chance.  As  trustees  for  the  benefit 
of  future  generations,  generation*  who  will 
flc  urlsh  In  a  healthful  environment  or  suffer 
In  a  polluted  one.  we  must  Insist  that  Con- 
gTiss  have  the  information  It  needs  to  per- 
fopn  Its  constitutional  duty. 

AMXNDICXNT   MO.    9 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  1  submit 
ar  amendment  to  the  Toxic  Substtmces 
C(  introl  Act  of  1973.  S.  426. 
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Under  the  terms  of  this  amendment, 
the  Federal  Government  would  be 
barred,  subject  to  certain  limited  ex- 
ceptions, from  financially  Indemnifying 
any  person  who  suffers  loss  as  a  result  of 
action  taken  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  pur- 
suant to  this  act  or  the  Federal  Environ- 
mental Pesticide  Control  Act  of  1972.  The 
amendment  further  directs  the  EPA  to 
commission  a  study,  to  be  conducted  out- 
side the  Agency,  of  the  entire  subject  of 
indemnifying  persons  who  suffer  eco- 
nomic loss  tis  a  result  of  environmental 
protection  activity  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. This  investigation  would  probe 
whether  "and  under  what  conditions,  if 
any"  indemnity  payments  should  be 
made,  and  would  examine,  in  addition, 
"all  viable  means  of  financing"  such 
payments.  The  study  would  be  conducted 
under  the  direction  "of  a  university  or 
recognized  research  center  by  an  inter- 
disciplinary group"  of  authorities.  With- 
in 2  years  of  enactment,  detailed  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  the  advis- 
ability, feasibility,  and  necessity  of  a  uni- 
form Federal  indemnification  policy 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  and 
the  President. 

Piecemeal  indemnity  provisions  at- 
tached to  the  major  health  and  safety 
acts  concern  me.  They  are  well  intended, 
but  as  peripheral  additions  to  major  leg- 
islation they  may  be  enacted  without 
sufficient  consideration  of  their  impact 
on  a  system  of  regulation  designed  to 
protect  the  environment  or  public  health 
and  safety. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  research  and  de- 
velopment resources  of  American  indus- 
try are  far  greater  than  the  inspection 
and  certification  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Thus,  American  in- 
dustry is  well  positioned  to  police  Itself, 
and  thus  supplement  Government  regu- 
latory efforts,  provided  it  is  given  suf- 
ficient incentives  to  do  so.  The  trouble 
with  a  provision  that  indemnifies  an  in- 
dustry alt^nst  loss  when  it  makes  a  mis- 
take, is  thatmhe  payment,  by  taking  the 
bite  out  of  the^TnistJike,  destroys  the  in- 
centive to  avoid  such  mistakes.  To  put 
it  in  the  philosophical  terms  of  the  crim- 
inal law,  the  possibility  of  an  order  by 
EPA  prohibiting  the  sale  of  a  particular 
substance  or  product  is  a  strong  deter- 
rent against  industry  error  or  negligence. 
The  indemnity  payment  serves  to  neu- 
tralize that  deterrent. 

Furthermore,  the  indemnity  motion 
runs  completely  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  free  enterprise  system.  If  a 
manufacturer  is  to  receive  an  Indemnity 
payment  from  the  Government  when  his 
error  leads  an  agency  to  order  a  product 
recall,  should  he  not  also  receive  an  in- 
demnity when  his  error  in  estimating 
public  demand  leads  it  to  produce  a  prod- 
uce that  does  not  sell.  The  notion  that 
the  Government  must  bear  all  the  finan- 
cial risks  while  private  industry  enjoys 
the  gains  is  a  poisonous  one  that  can 
undermine  the  vitality  and  vigor  of  our 
economic  system.  Without  belaboring  the 
obvious,  there  are  certain  lessons  here 
from  our  experience  with  defense  con- 
tractors and  cost  over-runs.  Is  it  in  the 
national  interest  to  reward  an  industry, 
via  some  sort  of  Federal  indemnity  pay- 
ment or  credit,  for  lack  of  foresight,  lack 


of  careful  planning,  failure  to  inquire 
into  hazards,  or  insufficient  attention  to 
product  development? 

Another  worrisome  aspect  of  the  in- 
demnification concept  is  the  additional 
financial  considerations  it  may  inject  in- 
to the  regulatory  process.  If  agency 
budgets  will  suffer  from  aggressive  reg- 
ulatory action,  agencies  may  begin  to 
tailor  their  remedies  to  avoid  claims  for 
compensation.  That  an  agency  may  one 
day  be  unable  to  afford  a  ban  necessary 
to  protect  health  and  safety  is  a  pros- 
pect that  simply  must  be  avoided. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  need,  I  be- 
lieve, is  an  independent  study  of  these 
matters  by  a  group  that  includes  econo- 
mists and  financial  analysts  as  well  as 
ecologists,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  safety 
specialists.  Such  a  study  could  provide 
the  Congress  with  recommendations  for 
a  well-reasoned  approach  to  health  and 
safety  indemnification.  Pending  comple- 
tion of  this  review,  I  would  argue,  the 
only  indemnities  awarded  should  be 
awarded  directly  by  the  Congress  based 
on  the  particular  facts  and  circum- 
stances of  the  cases  before  It.  Given  the 
pitfalls  of  the  concept,  caution  and  study 
should  be  the  watchwords  associated 
with  indemnification. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF 
AMENDMENT  NO.  7 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  star 
print  be  made  of  amendment  No.  7  to 
Senate  bill  837  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
corporating language  which  was  inad- 
vertently left  out  when  the  amendment 
was  introduced. 

I  also  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
corrected  version  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Stab  Pkint — Amendment  No.  7 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section : 

Sec.  7.  Section  658  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  658.  LiMrrATiON  on  Use  of  Funds. — 
(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  sec- 
tion, none  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  Foreign 
MUltary  Sales  Act  shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended after  April  30,  1973.  untU  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  certifies 
to  Congress  that  all  funds  previously  appro- 
priated (Including  any  authorization  to 
create  obligations  in  advance  of  appropria- 
tions) ,  and  thereafter  impounded  during  fis- 
cal years  1972  and  1973  for  activities  pro- 
grams, and  projects  under  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture,  Transportation,  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  have  been  released  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1974  or  any  fiscal  year  thereafter  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  If  any  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Trans- 
portation, Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  any 
such  fiscal  year  are  Impounded  for  more 
than  sixty  days.  If  such  Impounded  funds 
are  released,  the  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  such  Acts  may  subsequently  be  obligated 
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and  expended  unless  thereafter  funds  for 
any  such  department  are  Impounded  for 
more  than  sixty  days. 

•(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  funds  Impounded 
In  accordance  with  any  provision  of  law 
specifically  authorizing  the  Impoundment  of 
funds  of  any  such  department  If  (1)  such 
provision  Is  contained  In  any  law  authoriz- 
ing, or  making  apprc^rlatlons  for,  any  ac- 
tivity, program,  or  project  of  such  depart- 
ment, and  (2)  the  impoundment  is  made 
only  with  respect  to  and  In  accordance  with 
such  provision  authorizing  the  impound- 
ment. 

•(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  new  obllgatlonal  authority  made 
available  for  any  activity,  program,  or  proj- 
ect under  this  Act  or  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  for  fiscal  year  1974  and  any  fiscal 
year  thereafter  shall  not  exceed  in  any 
quarter  of  any  such  fiscal  year  one- 
fourth  of  the  new  law  obllgatlonal  author- 
ity made  available  for  such  activity,  program, 
or  project  for  such  fiscal  year.  If  activities, 
programs,  and  projects  are  being  conducted 
under  either  such  Act  during  any  such  fiscal 
year  under  a  law  making  continuing  appro- 
priations, obligations  for  any  quarter  of  such 
fiscal  year  for  such  activity,  program,  or 
project  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  made  available  for 
such  activity,  program,  or  project  for  the 
most  recent,  immediately  preceding  fiscal 
year  for  which  appropriations  were  made  to 
carry  out  such  activity,  program,  or  project. 
"(e)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  deter- 
mine (1)  If  funds  of  any  such  department 
have  been  Impounded,  (2)  whether  such 
funds  have  been  impounded  for  more  than 
sixty  days,  and  (3)  If,  and  when,  such  funds 
have  been  released  In  accordance  with  this 
section.  In  any  case  In  which  the  execu- 
tive branch  does  not  provide  sufficient  infor- 
mation to  the  Comptroller  General  to  deter- 
mine whether  funds  with  respect  to  any 
such  department  have  been  Impounded,  then, 
for  purposes  of  this  section,  such  funds  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  impounded  and  any 
period  during  which  such  Information  is  not 
provided  shall  be  considered  as  a  period,  or 
a  part  of  a  period,  of  Impoundment.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  review  from  time 
to  time  and  report  to  Congress  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each  quarter  of 
a  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  first  quar- 
ter of  fiscal  year  1974,  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  this  section.  Each  report  shall 
include  any  determination  made  by  the 
Comptroller  with  respect  to  such  quarter 
that  funds  of  any  such  department  have 
been  Impounded  for  more  than  sixty  days 
and  when  any  such  funds  have  been  re- 
leased. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section.  Im- 
pounding Includes — 

"(1)  withholding  or  delaying  the  expendi- 
ture or  obligation  of  funds  (whether  by  es- 
tablishing reserves  or  otherwise)  appropri- 
ated or  otherwise  obligated  for  projects  or 
activities,  and  the  termination  of  authorized 
projects  or  activities  for  which  appropria- 
tions have  been  made; 

"(2)  withholding  any  authorization  to  es- 
tablish obligations  In  advance  of  appropria- 
tions;  or 

"(3)  any  type  of  executive  action  which  ef- 
fectively precludes  the  obligation  or  expendi- 
ture of  the  appropriated  funds." 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  OMNIBUS 
DISTRICT  COURT  JUDGESHIPS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bttr- 
DicK),  I  wish  to  announce  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  open  public  hearings  have 
been  scheduled  before  the  Subcommit- 
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tee  on  Improvements  in  Judicial  Ma- 
chinery relating  to  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  (S.  597)  that  an  additional 
51  judgeships  be  created  in  selected  judi- 
cial districts  in  the  United  States. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  room  457, 
Russell  Office  Building,  commencing  at 
10  a.m.  on  Febniary  20  and  21,  1973, 

On  February  20,  testimony  will  be 
received  from  the  chief  Judges  of  the 
Western,  Southern  and  Middle  Districts 
of  Texas. 

On  February  21,  testimony  will  be 
received  from  the  chief  judges  of  the 
Eastern  Districts  of  Louisiana,  Kansas, 
and  Massachusetts. 

Communications  relatives  to  these 
hearings  should  be  directed  to  the  sub- 
committee staff,  3606  Dirksen  Office 
Building,  extension  5-3618. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  BEFORE 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS ON  S.  837 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  F*uLBRiGHT)  I  wish  to  announce  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
scheduled  a  public  hearing  on  S.  837,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 22  In  room  4221  of  the  Dirksen 
Office  Building,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 

At  that  time  the  committee  expects  to 
hear  executive  branch  witnesses  and 
other  interested  individuals.  Persons 
wishing  to  testify  should  communicate 
with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  committee. 


NAVAJO-HOPI  FIELD  HEARINGS 
ANNOUNCED 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  other  interested  persons  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  has 
scheduled  an  open  field  hearing  to  be 
held  in  Winslow,  Ariz.,  March  7  and  8, 
on  the  longstanding  boundary  dispute 
between  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  Indian 
Tribes. 

This  will  be  an  informational  hearing 
on  the  complex  land  issue  which  has  its 
origin  in  the  1882  Executive  order  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Hopi 
Reservation.  The  two  tribes  have  been 
in  dispute  over  the  title  to  approxi- 
mately 1.8  million  acres  of  land  since  the 
issuance  of  this  Executive  order.  At  this 
time,  the  hearing  will  be  limited  to  the 
testimony  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  tribes 
and  individual  tribal  members.  The  sub- 
committee also  proposes  to  undertake 
an  aerial  reconnaissance  over  the  dis- 
puted land  area  while  in  the  vicinity. 


hearings  will  be  held  in  room  5302  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building  at  10 
a.m.  each  day  instead  of  2  p.m.  as  origi- 
nally annoimced  for  February  20  and  21. 
The  purpose  of  this  notice  is  to  correct 
the  time. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CORRECTION  OF  NOTICE  OF  TIME 
OF  HEARINGS  OF  THE  SECURI- 
TIES SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  31,  I  announced  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Securities  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs would  hold  3  days  of  hearings  on 
S.  470  and  S.  488.  The  dates  of  the  hear- 
ing are  February  20,  21,  and  22.  The 


MRS.  FLORENCE  "MUDDIE" 
CRUMLISH 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wil- 
mington newspapers  recently  printed  at- 
tractive accounts  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence "Muddle"  Crumlish,  who  has 
reached  far  beyond  the  skein  of  "three 
score  and  ten."  She  is  108  years  old, 
which  signifies  that  she  was  bom  when 
the  Civil  War  was  still  being  waged. 

I  call  attention  to  Mrs.  Crumlish  be- 
cause the  feature  stories  about  her  re- 
flect her  exuberance  and  zest  for  Ufe — 
something  that  enlivens  and  heartens  us. 
In  the  interview,  Mrs.  Crumlish  says — 

■niey  say  I  screamed  "bloody  murder"  when 
salt  was  put  on  my  tongue  and  the  priest 
said,  "shell  live." 

Well,  she  still  lives,  and  I  wish  to 
share  her  recorded  thoughts  with  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles,  one  from  the  Wil- 
mington News,  the  second  from  the  Wil- 
mington Journal,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News, 

Feb.  2,  1973] 

"MuDDiE"  Cbttmlish  To  Arise  at  5  ow  Heh 

108th  Bkthdat 

In  the  third  month  of  her  1 08th  year, 
"Muddle"  Crumlish  changed  her  life  style 
from  spacious  ground-fioor  to  compact  high- 
rise  apartment. 

It  was  the  second  drastic  uprooting  in  less 
than  nine  years  for  the  woman  on  record  as 
Delaware's  oldest  resident. 

Yet  today,  Mrs.  Florence  R.  Cnmillsh — 
the  grand  dame  of  Luther  Towers — counts 
her  blessings  as  she  greets  her  108th  birth- 
day In  a  strictly  1970b  environment. 

It  is  her  custom  to  arise  at  5  a.m.  on  her 
natal  day. 

"That's  when  I  was  bom — at  5  o'clock  In 
the  morning,  Feb.  1.  1865,  In  Baltimore."  says 
the  former  Florence  Rebecca  Gebhart,  last- 
born  of  10  children.  She  weighed  only  two 
pounds  at  birth. 

"I  was  put  on  a  pillow  and  baptized  at  2 
that  afternoon  because  they  didn't  expect  me 
to  live,"  she  recounts  the  event  as  her  par- 
ents told  It. 

"They  say  I  screamed  bloody  murder'  when 
salt  was  put  on  my  tongue  and  the  priest 
said.  'She'll  live.' 

"And  here  I  am."  said  Muddle  Crumlish  on 
the  threshold  of  one  century,  plus  eight 
years. 

It's  a  day  she  believes  in  celebrating— on 
the  date.  Today  she  is  sharing  it  with  Luther 
Towers  residents,  friends  and  gueste  at  a 
l-to-2  p.m.  reception  in  one  of  the  large  main 
floor  rooms. 

The  Rev.  C.  Luther  Fulmer.  director  of 
Lutheran  Senior  Services  and  the  Towers,  la 
arranging  the  party  for  an  estimated  200 
guests. 

But  Mrs.  Crumlish,  senior  citizen  extraor- 
dinary, will  preside  as  hostess  as  usual. 

It  will  be  different  from  past  birthdays 
since  she  reached  the  century   mark  when 
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faiiUy  and  friends  streamed  Into  her  home 
to  «Iebrate  "the  Day." 

]  reverthelesB,  Ifs  exciting.  She  firmly  be- 
lle' es  no  one  Is  too  old  to  adapt  to  new  ways. 
Ob,  yes,  I  love  It  here,"  she  has  said  al- 
mc  St  from  the  time  she  settled  herself  and  as 
ma  ny  of  her  possessions  as  she  could  fit  com- 
foi:ably  In  the  kltchen-Uvlng  room-bed- 
rot  m-bath  unit  which  she  occupies  with  a 
cofipanlon,  Mrs.  Mary  Oerres. 

om  the  windows  of  her  lOth-floor  apart- 
meint  she  can  see  those  old,  familiar  places — 
Ur  ullne  Academy  and  convent  with  10th 
Stieet  Reservoir  in  the  background,  and.  In 
th<  distance,  her  last  residence,  925  Van 
Buren  St. 

She  calls  the  reservoir  'Lake  Placid"  and 
lov  is  to  look  out  on  Its  smooth  waters — win- 
ter summer,  spring  and  fall. 
It's  so  peaceful."  she  says. 
'  "rue,  It's  not  like  having  lOth  Street  Park 
with  Its  birds  and  squirrels  at  your  front 
do<r.  as  she  did  at  Van  Buren  Street.  Or. 
neighbors  and  dogs  and  cats,  Including  her 
ow  1   "Rudolph,"   coming   and   going. 

I  ;udolph,  a  9-year-old  altered  tomcat  was 
glv  in  to  a  friend  because,  "Muddle"  decided. 
"It  Is  not  fair  to  keep  him  In  an  apartment." 
J  Ithough  deeply  sentimental,  Mrs.  Crum- 
llsl  Is  sensible.  In  the  last  move  and  the 
on(  before,  she  gave  away  many  of  her  llfe- 
tlm  B — some  family  heirlooms  predating  her- 
sell. 

I;  wasn't  easy,  but  Muddle  Isn't  one  to 
frei  or  cling  to  material  things. 

ve  lived  a  long,  long  time,"  she  said. 
■Y<|u  cant  take  it  with  you  .  .  ."  then,  slip- 
pin  ;  into  philosophic  reminiscing: 

fou  know,  from  the  moment  we're  born, 
we'  »  dying.  Ever  think  of  that?" 

K  [uddle's  face  clouded  as  It  always  does 
wh  in  she  thinks  of  loved  ones  she's  lost — 
esp  iclally  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Elfiora  Lemon, 
wh<  i  died  Aug.  27.  1971. 

Ifn.  Crumllsh  was  widowed  In  1934.  She 
her  husband,  Edward  Crumllsh.  had  four 
two  of  whom  survive.  They  are  M. 
Crumllsh  of  Cameys  Point.  N.J..  and 
Marguerite  Homan  of  Hempstead,  L.I., 
eldest.  A  son,  Allen,  died  in  1952. 
Sirs.  Lemon  cared  for  her  mother  and 
sha-ed  her  home  at  925  Van  Buren  and  for 
yea -8  before  at  906  Delaware  Ave. 
1  he  latter,  no  longer  standing,  was  lost  to 
freeway  In  1964  after  a  determined  "hold- 
•  that  pitted  Mrs.  Crumllsh  against  the 
Highway  Department.  She  had  lived 
ihe  large  house  at  906  Delaware  Ave.  for 
than  30  years.  During  that  time  the 
neiihborlng  Ursullne  sisters  became  her 
dev  >ted  friends. 

i  rs.  Florence  Crumllsh  Is  a  devout  Catho- 
lic   and    a    long-time    Democrat    who    stm 
her   right   to   vote — any   way   she 
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Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal, 
Feb.  2, 1973] 
STnjL  OoiNC  Strong.  "Moddie's"  an  Alest  108 
(By  Betty  Burroughs) 

*ow  many  hands  did  I  shake  today?"  she 
ask(  d. 

"1  luddle"  Crumllsh  didn't  know  the  an- 
swei  .  but  a  close  guess  would  be  175 — at 
leas :. 

T  lat'i 


her 


;'s  how  many  signed  the  guest  book 
106th  birthday  party  yesterday  after- 
In    the    first-floor    reception    hall    at 
Lutlter  Towers. 

.  Florence  R.  Cnunlish,  Delaware's  old- 
■esident  on  official  record,  received  them 
with    handshakes   and — for   family   and 
friends — hugs  and  kisses. 
Muddle  responded  in  her  sprightly  man- 
to    tributes   and    tokens,    she    brought 
lau^ter  and  such  comments  as: 
is  something" 
Wfcat  Muddle  Crumllsh  is — In  addition  to 
Delaware's  oldest  and  the  grand  dame 
luther  Tow«r»— la  an  astoundlngly  alert. 


wise  and  witty  centenarian  with  a  steel-trap 
memory. 

Though  hearing  In  her  left  ear  Is  slightly 
Impaired,  Mrs.  Crumllsh  listens  quite  well 
indeed  with  her  good  right  ear.  Her  keen  blue 
eyes  "can  see  forever  on  a  clear  day."  She  also 
watches  television  without  glasses.  She 
doesn't  have  any. 

"The  doctor  examined  my  eyes  and  said  I 
didn't  need  them,"  she  explains. 

But  she's  never  without  her  magnifying 
glass  for  reading  newsprint,  letters  and  the 
like.  She  is  a  faithful  newspaper  reader. 

"Everything  that  Interests  me,"  she  once 
told  a  surprised  poll-taker. 

She  also  votes  and  splits  her  ticket  although 
she  is  a  staunch  Democrat. 

Yesterday's  celebration  was  quite  different 
from  other  birthday  parties  she's  had  since 
reaching  the  century  mark.  It  was  arranged 
by  the  Luther  Aides  and  included  a  five- 
tier  birthday  cake  shared  by  an  estimated 
200  people. 

The  Luther  Aides,  in  their  yellow  uniforms, 
were  hostesses  and  serenaded  the  guest  of 
honor  as  she  entered  the  reception  room. 

"Isn't  this  wonderful!"  said  Muddle  about 
an  hoiu--and-a-half  later  as  she  returned  to 
her  lOth-fioor  apartment  and  a  continuation 
of  her  108th  birthday  celebrations. 

Mrs.  Crumllsh  was  born  Florence  Rebecca 
Gebhart  on  Feb.  1,  1865.  In  Baltimore.  She 
was  the  last  of  10  children  and  weighed  2 
pounds  at  birth.  She  is  the  widow  of  Edward 
Crumllsh,  who  died  in  1934.  Her  two  sur- 
viving children  are  M.  Eugene  Crumllsh  of 
Cameys  Point,  N.J.,  and  Mrs.  Marguerite  Ho- 
man of  Hempstead,  N.Y. 

Muddle  has  14  grandchildren,  33  great- 
grandchildren and  two  great-great-grand- 
children. She  knows  the  number,  she  knows 
their  names  and  how  many  are  "on  their 
way."  And  she's  the  only  one  In  the  famUv 
who  does. 

Whenever  the  question  comes  up  some- 
one says:  "We'll  have  to  ask  Granny." 

I 

A    PEACE    THAT    HEALS 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
President,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  once  Am- 
bassador to  South  Vietnam,  a  former 
Member  of  this  body  and  a  selfless  per- 
son, has  written  what  has  been  entitled 
"A  Diplomat's  HaU  to  His  Chief."  As  a 
man  who  lived  in  a  constant  period  of 
fnistration  as  our  Ambassador  to  South 
Vietnam,  Cabot  Lodge  knows  of  what  he 
speaks.  And  he  tells  it  like  it  is. 

His  column  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
February  3,  1973,  is  well  worth  reading. 
He  commends  the  President  for  achiev- 
ing what  he  calls  a  "peace  that  heals."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

A  Diplomats  Hah.  to  His  Chief 
(By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge) 

Washington.— "Peace  that  heals."  The 
phrase  seemed  only  a  dUtant  dream  when 
President  NUon  first  uttered  it  in  his  In- 
augural Address  four  years  ago.  But  now, 
three  days  into  his  second  term,  the  Presi- 
dent has  repeated  the  appealing  words  and 
delivered  the  results  to  back  them  up. 

The  Internationally  supervised  cease-fire, 
the  return  of  American  prisoners,  the  ac- 
counting of  the  missing,  the  complete  dis- 
engagement of  all  U.S.  forces  after  19  long 
years  in  Vietnam,  the  chance  for  political 
self-determination  by  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  with  their  duly  constituted  Govern- 
ment stUl  Intact,  and  the  promise  of  massive 
reconstruction  aid  to  both  sides — all  these 
terms  of  the  Paris  agreement  point  to  more 


healing  for  Indochina  than  most  people 
dared  hope  for,  even  though  difficult  relations 
still  exist  between  the  North  and  the  South 
But  If  it  is  to  be  a  "healing  peace"  here 
at  home  as  well,  reconciliation  rather  than 
recrimination  must  mark  American  political 
life  from  now  on.  Happily,  a  conciliatory  tone 
has  already  been  set  by  the  President's  trib- 
ute to  the  late  President  Johnson  at  the  end 
of  his  peace  announcement  on  Jan.  23,  and 
by  Henry  Kissinger's  gentle  reminder  that  no 
one  has  had  a  monopoly  of  either  anguish  or 
moral  Insight  during  the  harrowing  years  of 
war. 

For  my  part,  let  me  say  how  wrong  were 
some  of  my  pessimistic  views  about  the  pros- 
pects for  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  war  during  the  years  ranging  from 
1963  to  1967,  I  used  to  dlscxiss  with  my  col- 
leagues In  the  U.S.  Embassy  how  to  achieve  a 
negotiated  settlement.  Hardly  a  day  went  by 
that  we  did  not  speak  of  It. 

And  we  were  forced  repeatedly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  hatreds  and  passions  were 
so  deep  and  the  Issues  so  complicated  that 
a  negotiated  settlement  seemed  out  of  the 
question.  Indeed,  I  stated  publicly  that  our 
best  hope  was  that  the  enemy  threat  would 
gradually  "fade  away,"  allowing  the  people 
of  the  South  some  precarious  safety  to  breath 
again  but  holding  out  no  dependable  prospect 
of  an  orderly  ending  of  the  war,  no  Interna- 
tional guarantees  against  Its  resumption,  no 
prisoner  repatriation. 

Nor  did  I  gain  any  new  optimism  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  during  my  years  as 
President  Nixon's  representative  to  the  Paris 
talks  in  1969.  Hanoi  at  that  time— and  in 
fact  until  very  recently — was  adamant  In  Its 
demand  that  the  United  States  not  only 
leave  South  Vietnam,  but  that  we  actively 
assist  the  Communists  in  removing  the 
legitimate  Government  of  South  Vietnam 
before,  as  It  were,  closing  the  door  behind 
us.  Thus,  at  the  outset  of  this  Administra- 
tion. Hanoi  had  no  Incentive  to  negotiate 
seriously,  because  they  were  confident  that 
President  Nixon's  diplomatic  hand  was  weak- 
ened both  by  war-weariness  at  home  and 
by  the  insecure  allied  military  position  In 
the  South. 

So  It  flies  in  the  face  of  the  facts  to  sug- 
gest that  we  could  have  achieved  any  kind 
of  substantial  or  durable  peace  four  years 
ago.  Only  the  success  of  the  President's 
patient,  long-headed  policies  in  turning 
around  the  conditions  of  1969  has  made  a 
settlement  possible  in  1973.  Look  at  the 
changes  those  policies  brought  about: 

In  bringing  home  half  a  million  troops. 
President  Nixon  rallied  public  support  In 
the  United  States  for  the  U.S.  Government's 
efforts  to  bring  about  an  orderly  and  equi- 
table end  to  the  war. 

In  turning  the  U.S.  combat  role  over  to 
South  Vietnam's  strengthened  regular  forces, 
he  made  possible  a  shift  from  an  effort  based 
largely  on  conventional  military  strategy, 
which  in  spite  of  much  sacrifice  and  skUl  had 
not  solved  the  problem,  to  a  greater  reliance 
on  the  more  effective  territorial  and  local 
approach  which  can  only  be  carried  out  by 
an  indigenous  force. 

He  hurt  the  enemy's  resupply  and  staging 
system  badly  in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

He  established  new  relations  with  Hanoi's 
major  allies  In  Peking  and  Moscow. 

He  helped  to  counter  North  Vietnam's 
Easter  Invasion  by  the  bombing  and  mining 
counter  offensive  that  began  last  May. 

These  actions  radically  changed  the  nego- 
tiating situation.  Last  October,  Hanoi  finally 
dropped  Its  demand  for  dismantling  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Vietnam  and  entered  se- 
rious talks — and  now  the  settlement  that 
eluded  us  for  so  long  has  been  negotiated, 
with  solid  expectations  for  peace  In  laoe 
and  Cambodia  as  well. 

This  U  an  outcome  worth  aU  the  work  and 
all  the  waiting.  It  is  surely  more  secure  and 
more  specific  than  the  "fade-out"  I  long  be- 
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lieved  we  would  have  to  accept,  even  though 
that  result  would  have  been  preferable  to 
a  continuation  or  to  an  escalation  of  the  war. 
As  the  shooting  stope,  the  building  of  a 
durable  {leace  In  Indochina  eeems  to  make 
its  fragile  beginning.  Further  progress  will 
require  responsible  cooperation  by  all  sld«8. 
May  all  of  us  Americans  now  bury  our  ani- 
mosities, forgo  the  temptation  either  to 
mutter  sour  grapes  on  the  one  hand  or  to 
wave  the  bloody  ahlrt  on  the  other,  and 
unite  In  our  resbive  to  help  the  settlement 
succeed.  In  that  sp\x\t,  X  not  only  glftdly 
admit  I  waa  wrong  In  doubting  that  the 
other  side  could  be  induced  to  take  so  con- 
structive and  auspicious  a  formal  step  to- 
ward peace;  I  also  say  "haU  to  the  chief" 
whose  courage  and  tenacity  have  made  the 
decisive  difference. 


AMERICA'S  TECHNOLOGY  LEAD 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  for  many  years  considered 
itself  superior  in  the  field  of  technology. 
Our  military  and  space  research  have, 
without  a  doubt,  been  superior. 

However,  I  have  been  struck  in  recent 
weeks  by  the  reoccurring  theme  appear- 
ing in  newspapers  and  periodicals  around 
the  country  that  American  technology 
balance  is  shifting.  I  would,  therefore, 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
article  published  in  World  magazine  for 
January  16,  1973,  entitled  "The  SUent 
Invasion."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Silent  Ikvasion 
(By  Stefan  H.  Robock) 
(Note.— Stefan  H.  Robock  U  Robert  D.  Cal- 
kins. Professor  of  International  Business  at 
Columbia  University.) 

Silently  but  surely  the  United  States  Is  be- 
ing invaded.  While  America's  attention  has 
been  distracted  by  foreign  military  Invasions 
in  Indochina,  the  Europeans  and  Japanese 
have  sUently  but  rapidly  been  increasing  the 
foreign-business  presence  in  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  Invasion 
of  U.S.  markets  by  foreign  imports;  for  both 
American  busineee  Arms  and  labor  unions 
have  sounded  loud  alarms  in  demanding 
government  protection  against  the  growing 
flood  of  Imported  goods.  I  am  referring  to  the 
accelerated  but  little  noticed  trend  of  for- 
eigners to  establish  or  acquire  business  en- 
terprises in  the  United  States.  European  and 
Japanese  direct  investment  in  American 
business  operations  has  been  growing  at  a 
faster  rate  in  the  last  few  years  than  has 
American  business  investment  abroad.  Fur- 
thermore, this  silent  invasion  promises  to 
pick  up  even  greater  momentum. 

The  rapidly  expanding  foreign -business 
presence  in  the  United  States  is  neither  nar- 
row nor  of  limited  Interest.  Much  of  It  does 
not  come  Into  popular  view:  for  Instance,  the 
vast  array  of  industrial  chemicals.  Industrial 
machinery,  and  agricultural  fertilizers  pro- 
duced in  the  States  by  foreign-owned  com- 
panies. But  at  the  consumer  level,  the  range 
and  variety  of  products  locally  manufactured 
by  foreign  flrms  Is  almost  endless. 

You  may  begin  your  day  by  washing  your 
face  with  Lux  soap  or  brushing  your  teeth 
with  Pepsodent  toothpaste^  both  products  of 
the  American  subsldlaryJ  of  the  British- 
Dutch  Unilever  company.  You  may  then 
shave  with  a  Wilkinson  blade,  made  In  the 
New  Jersey  plant  of  a  British  company  or 
with  a  Norelco  electric  razor,  a  product  of 
the  Dutch  Philips  enterprise.  The  electricity 
for  the  razor  may  have  been  generated  by  a 
Brown  Boverl  turbogenerator,  manufactured 


in  the  $10  million  Virginia  plant  of  this  Swiss 
company.  Your  clothes  may  be  made  frcMm 
Trevira  polyester  fibers,  produced  In  a  Speu'- 

tanburg,  South  Carolina  plant  where  the 
German  company  Hoechst  has  Invested  $160 
mUllon  and  employs  2,000  workers.  The  zip- 
pers may  have  been  made  In  the  New  York 
factory  of  Yoshlda  Kogyo  of  Japan.  And  your 
shoes  may  have  been  shlned  with  Kiwi  shoe 
polish,  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  subsidiary 
of  the  Australian  Kiwi  company. 

Your  breakfast  food  may  have  been  pur- 
chased from  one  of  a  thousand  stores  of  the 
National  Tea  chain.  In  which  Weston  of 
Canada  has  more  than  a  half  interest.  The 
morning  newspaper  is  likely  to  be  printed  on 
paper  bought  from  the  Bowater  plant  in 
Tennessee,  the  Cox  newsprint  plant  In 
Georgia,  or  the  Consolidated  newsprint  plant 
in  Illinois,  all  subsidiaries  of  Canadian  or 
British  companies.  The  ride  to  the  office  may 
be  In  an  Imported  car,  but  the  tires  may  have 
been  made  In  the  U.S.  plants  of  British  Dun- 
lop  or  French  Mlchelln.  The  gasoline  may  be 
a  domestically  refined  and  distributed  prod- 
uct of  either  BP  (British  Petroleum).  Shell 
(a  British-Dutch  company),  or  American 
Petroflna  (a  Belgian  company) . 

At  the  office  the  American-produced  goods 
of  foreign  companies  may  include  Olivetti 
business  machines  (Italian),  BIC  pens 
(French),  and  Moore  Business  Forms  (Ca- 
nadian). If  you  work  In  the  New  York  area, 
your  bank  account  might  be  In  the  Franklin 
National  Bank,  controlled  by  the  Italian 
financier  Mlchele  Slndona,  or  with  either  the 
Republic  National  Bank  or  the  King's  La- 
fayette Bank  &  Trust  Company,  which  have 
recently  come  under  Swiss  control.  If  the 
workday  is  strenuous,  you  might  choose 
Librium  tranquilizers  made  by  the  American 
subsidiary  of  Hoffmann-La  Roche,  another 
Swiss  company,  oe  have  a  cup  of  Upton's  tea 
sold  by  a  Unilever  subsldlarj'. 

At  home  in  the  evening,  while  you  watch 
the  evening  news  on  a  Sony  color  TV — now 
being  manufactured  by  that  Japanese  com- 
pany In  San  Diego,  California — you  can  down 
a  drink  made  with  Gordon's  gin  or  vodka. 
dlstUled  in  a  British-owned  distillery  In  New 
Jersey,  mixed  with  Schweppes's  tonic,  a  prod- 
uct of  another  British  company. 

The  list  of  specific  products  made  in  the 
United  Staites  by  foreign-owned  companies 
can  be  extended  almost  indefinitely.  But  the 
official  statistics  for  Europe  and  the  U,S.  pro- 
vide a  quicker  and  more  comprehensive  pic- 
ture of  the  silent  Invasion.  As  of  1970  the 
value  of  U.S.  direct  Investments  (i.e..  invest- 
ments that  carry  with  them  participation  In 
management  as  contrasted  with  portfolio  in- 
vestments, which  do  not)  In  Europe  reached 
almost  $25  billion,  whereas  the  value  of  direct 
Investments  in  the  United  States  by  Europe- 
ans was  slightly  less  than  $10  biUion.  But  as 
shown  in  the  table  (page  29).  the  growth 
rate  of  Inflows  of  European  direct  Invest- 
ments Increased  to  almost  13  per  cent  annu- 
ally over  the  1966-1970  period  from  only  6 
per  cent  annually  during  the  1959-66  period, 
whereas  the  rate  of  U.S.  Investment  In  Europe 
dropped  to  12.7  per  cent  frcan  a  level  of  17.1 
per  cent  over  the  earlier  period. 

When  examined  by  type  of  business  ac- 
tivity, the  trend  of  European  Investments  In 
the  U.S.  is  even  more  impressive.  Foreign  In- 
vestments in  the  insurance  and  finance  flelds 
hsA  not  grown  rapidly;  but  European  invest- 
ments in  both  i>etroleum  and  manufacturing 
have  been  at  much  faster  rates  than  reverse 
flows  in  Europe  by  American  companies. 

The  value  of  Canadian  Investment  in  the 
United  States  is  large,  totaling  more  than  $3 
billion  in  book  value  as  of  1970,  but  recent 
growth  trends  have  been  less  dramatic  than 
those  of  the  European  Investors  In  the  United 
States.  Japanese  Investment  Is  still  small  but 
growing  rapidly.  The  Japanese  have  been 
shying  away  from  direct  Investment  in  the 
U.S.  except  to  build  up  sales  and  services  or- 
ganizations and  to  develop  sources  of  supply 


for  forest-product  raw  materials.  Since  the 
international  financial  crisis  of  late  1971  and 
the  revaluation  of  the  yen.  however,  the 
Japanese  situation  has  changed  radically. 

The  revaluation  has  made  lmp>orts  from 
Japan  more  expensive,  and  several  Japanese 
companies  are  now  assembling  color  tele- 
vision sets  in  the  U.S.— Hitachi  and  Sony  in 
California  and  Matsushita  in  Puerto  Rico  By 
buldlng  sets  in  the  U.S.  the  Japanese  say 
they  can  make  quicker  deliveries,  lower  their 
transportation  costs,  and  possibly  enter  the 
console  market.  But  the  most  Importani  rea- 
son is  to  hedge  against  any  further  revalua- 
tion of  the  yen,  which  would  reduce  even 
further  the  competitiveness  of  imports. 

The  continuing  large  balance  of  payments 
surplus  of  Japan  and  new  government 
policies  to  encourage  Japanese  to  reduce  this 
surplus  by  increasing  outflows  of  investment 
capital  has  accelerated  still  another  trend  to- 
ward buying  into  U.S.  companies.  As  Busi- 
ness Week  reported,  in  November  1972: 

"The  next  big  buyers  of  U,S.  companies 
will  be  Japanese,  U,S.  businessmen  appear 
eager  to  seU  to  the  Japanese  or  to  take  in 
Japanese  partners  who  have  cash,  rarely 
meddle  in  U.S.  operations,  and  can  contrib- 
ute technological  expertise.  Par  East  distri- 
bution, and  lower  labor  costs.  A  leading 
American  investment  banker  is  quoted  as 
saying,  "There  is  more  potential  synergy  be- 
tween U.S.  and  Japanese  companies  than 
between  two  XSS.  companies.'  " 

What  explains  the  silent  Invasion?  Or  more 
appropriately,  why  has  it  been  delayed? 
European  flrms  are  not  neophytes  In  the  field 
of  International  business.  Two  or  three  dec- 
ades ago  a  list  of  the  major  international 
companies  would  have  included  such  old- 
timers  as  SKF  ball  bearings  of  Sweden.  Royal 
Dutch/Shell  in  petroleum.  Philips,  the 
Dutch  electronic  firm,  Nestle  of  Switzerland. 
British-American  Tobacco,  and  such  German 
firms  In  the  pharmaceutical  field  as  founded 
Merck  and  Sobering  In  the  United  States  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  as  offshoots  of 
German  parent  companies. 

World  War  II  brought  the  Internaticnal  sc- 
tlvities  of  European  companies  to  a  stand- 
still. And  in  many  cases,  foreign  companies 
experienced  a  forced  retrenchment  in  their 
international  involvement.  German  and 
Japanese  foreign  investments  were  expropri- 
ated as  alien  properties  by  the  United  States 
and  other  countries.  The  rush  for  independ- 
ence in  former  colonies  discouraged  new  in- 
vestments by  the  European  powers  in  their 
former  areas  of  business  interest.  Bit  even 
if  the  European  and  Japanese  companies  had 
wanted  to  expand  oversetis  after  the  war. 
their  governments  would  not  have  alloved 
them  to  do  so  because  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments difficulties  and  the  high  prlcrlty  as- 
signed to  domestic  reconstruct. on, 

F^r  American  companies  the  post-World 
War  II  situation  was  Just  the  opposite  Tlie 
United  States  had  no  restrictions  on  capital 
outflows  and  encouraged  American  firms  to 
contribute  to  foreign  reconstruction  and  the 
development  aspirations  of  the  less  develor)ed 
countries  through  increased  direct  private 
investment.  Even  more  significant.  Ameri- 
can firms  had  accumulated  technological  and 
managerial  advantages  during  and  after  the 
war  that  gave  them  a  keen  competition  ad- 
vantage over  foreign  competitors  in  manv 
fields. 

But  beginning  In  the  mid-1960s,  the  tide 
began  to  turn.  At  least  four  major  changes 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  delayed  European 
and  Japanese  response.  First,  a  new  world 
balance  In  the  economic  strength  of  the 
leading  industrial  nations  had  emerged.  Sec- 
ondly, by  building  on  a  venerable  research 
capability  that  was  disrupted  by  the  war. 
the  Europeans  were  able  to  close  the  tech- 
nology gap  and  reassert  technological  lead- 
ership in  a  number  of  traditional  fields.  The 
Japanese  also  came  to  the  fore  as  technologi- 
cal leaders  by  a  highly  effective  program  of 
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absorbing  and  building  on  top  of  the 
tecinology  of  the  West.  A  third  factor  was  a 
cr*  h  program  supp>orted  by  foreign  govem- 
me:  its  to  strengthen  European  and  Japanese 
flra  LS  through  mergers  and  through  closing 
the  gap  in  management  akMla.  A  fourth  fac- 
tor was  the  growing  realization  that  the 
Am  iricans  were  not  necessarily  unbeatable 
In  1  be  economic  and  business  fields. 

Mcholas  Faith,  of  the  London  Sunday 
Tiv  es,  who  baa  analyzed  the  European  busl- 
nes  I  invasion  of  America  in  his  fascinating 
boot  The  Inftltratora,  concludes  that  of  all 
the  factors  explaining  the  change  In  the 
baliJice  of  power  beween  Europe  and  the 
U.s|.  "the  Vietnam  War  was  the  most  Im- 
.  For  as  the  American  overseas  ex- 
was  based  on  the  havoc  wrought  on 
by  two  world  wars,  so  the  Vietnam 
has  not  only  revealed  the  limitations 
i  imerlcan  political  power  but  has  brought 
its  wake  exchange  controls  on  foreign 
Invistment  and  a  worldwide  sense  that  the 
Amsrlcans  were  not  necessarily  unbeatable." 
7  o  emphasize  the  change  In  relative 
strt  agth  In  international  economic  relations, 
the  Oerman  and  Japanese  governments  have 
beg  in  to  encourage  the  direct  export  of 
cap  tal,  in  some  cases  by  tax  concessions,  for 
prli  ate  business  investment  abroad,  while 
Pre  ildent  Nixon,  who  had  hoped  to  remove 
the  restrictions  on  American  Investment 
abr<  tad,  was  forced  to  Ignore  the  subject  and 
ret«  In  his  predecessors'  restrictive  measures. 
Of  ( oxirse,  these  causes  of  the  U.S.  balance  of 
pay  nents  difficulties  go  beyond  the  Vlet- 
nan  i  War.  The  VS.  began  to  run  a  balance 
of  layments  deficit  beginning  about  1950. 
but  the  problem  was  not  regarded  seriously 
so  1  )ng  as  we  continued  to  hold  most  of  the 
world's  gold  supplv. 

any  event,  without  reviewing  all  the 
"les  of  the  International  financial 
and  the  recent  difficulties  of  the 
monetary  system,  a  principal 
of  these  events  has  been  the  strength - 
_  of  foreign  currencies  relative  to  the 
dollar.  This  development  gave  a  double 
'-  to  foreign  Investment  in  the  U.S.  The 
of  goods  produced  at  home  by  foreign 
nles  roBe  relative  to  those  produced 
.  At  the  same  time,  a  revalued  Oer- 
deutsche  mark,  a  Swiss  franc,  a  Dutch 
',  and  a  Japanese  yen  were  able  to 
that  much  more  In  dollar  assets.  It 
be  no  sxirprlse,  therefore,  that  the 
Eurbpean  countries  with  the  three  strongest 
cunenclea — the  Swiss,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Oerfnans — are  thr  same  three  countries  that 
the  bulc  of  the  new  direct  invest- 
In  the  U.S.  during  the  late  1960s. 
T  >  explain  the  silent  Invasion  as  a  resiilt 
'orelgn  superiority  In  technology  may 
as  a  blow  to  the  American  ego.  But  the 
of  Imports  from  Europe  and  Japan 
on  technological  advantages  rather 
simply  on  cheap  foreign  labor  should 
already  brought  home  to  Americans  the 
that  the  technology  balance  has 
Also,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  that 
World  War  n  the  technological  lead 
4ich  fields  as  pharmaceuticals  and  chem- 
was  held  by  Swiss  and  Oerman  firms 
long  traditions  of  R  and  D. 
E^ly  in  the  post-World  War  n  reconstruc- 
pertod.  European  governments  and  prl- 
companles  adopted  strategies  to  close 
technology  gi^,  m  some  cases  through 
■  *ve  research  efforts  across  national 
In  such  fields  as  space,  nuclear 
,  and  aircraft.  As  a  portent  of  events 
;ome,  the  recent  Aigren  Report  of  the 
Economic  Community  recommends 
leal  cooperation  among  the  old 
members  and  Britain  on  thirty  specific 
ects  ranging  from  a  supercomputer  all 
way  to  oceanography. 
"Ipe  results  are  already  impressive.  A  tech- 
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nology  expert  from  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development 
(OEOD)  concluded.  In  a  paper  prepared  In 
1970— 

"When  such  [military  and  space  research] 
Is  excluded  and  when  corrections  are  made 
for  dlfferencee  In  wage  levels,  the  European 
Research  and  Development  efr<»t  Is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  U.S.A.  Indeed  industry 
in  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands — and 
perhaps  also  in  the  U.K.  and  Germany — de- 
votes a  greater  proportltMi  of  its  resources  to 
R  and  D  than  does  U.S.  Industry,  And  there 
Ijs  little  evidence  that  European  R  and  D  Is 
much  less  efflclent."* 

America's  technology  lead  has  been  heav- 
ily military  in  origin  but  In  such  glamorous 
Industries  that  the  narrowness  of  Its  base 
was  often  xuinotlced.  As  the  OECD  expert 
has  observed,  military  and  space  uses  played 
a  very  small  role  In  pharmaceutical  products 
and  plastics.  And  It  is  no  accident  that  the 
European  invaders  tend  to  have  technological 
specialization  In  products  like  drugs,  plas- 
tics, and  fibers  where  know-how  plays  an 
Important  competitive  role. 

Servan-Schrelber,  with  his  best-selling 
book  The  American  Challenge,  did  much  to 
persuade  Europeans  that  they  were  lagging 
behind  the  Americans  In  business-manage- 
ment skills.  Management  skills,  even  more 
than  technology,  have  been  the  driving  force 
behind  UJ3.  Industrial  expansion  abroad. 
Europe's  tardy  appreciation  of  this  fact  has 
been  largely  offset  by  the  zeal  with  which 
Exiropean  legislators,  educators,  and  a  host  of 
public  and  private  organizations  have  turned 
to  the  promotion  of  management  education 
in  Europe.  New  graduate  and  undergraduate 
schools  of  management  have  been  established 
and  expanded  in  England  and  on  the  con- 
tinent. Thousands  of  Europeans  have  been 
sent  on  government  scholarships  to  the 
United  States  to  study  business  administra- 
tlon.  Por  example,  over  a  third  of  the  more 
than  1000  graduate  students  at  Columbia 
Business  School  are  from  foreign  cotmtries. 
And  special  management  courses  In  Europe 
and  Japan  have  flourished  even  more.  The 
British  Management  Institute  counts  no  less 
than  334  organizations  offering  management- 
training  courses  In  Britain  alone.  And  be- 
cause Europe  is  "where  the  action  la"  in 
management  training,  the  prestigious  Har- 
vard Business  School  In  1972  established  a 
center  tn  Switzerland  for  offering  manage- 
ment-training courses. 

Academic  and  other  training  courses  may 
become  the  major  source  of  management 
strength  In  the  future.  But  in  the  Immedi- 
ate past  the  most  effective  Institution  for  the 
management  training  of  Europeans  and 
Japanese  has  been  the  VS.  foreign  s  bsldlary 
As  Nicholas  Faith  reports — 

"No  European  company  now  feels  secure 
without  its  quota  of  men  trained  by  Ford 
or  Proctor  &  Oamble.  These  men,  aware  of 
the  deficiencies  as  well  as  the  strengths  of 
their  former  employers,  would  naturally  as- 
sume that  their  new  employers  can  and  must 
be  present  in  the  United  States." 

Concurrently  with  the  push  for  manage- 
ment training,  European  and  Japanese  gov- 
ernments have  actively  encouraged  business 
mergers  so  that  their  national  firms  would 
not  lack  size  for  competing  Internationally. 
Some  of  the  transnational  mergers,  such  as 
Dunlop  (British)  and  Pirelli  (Italian)  in  the 
tire  Industry,  Agfa  (Oerman)  and  Gaevert 
(Belgian)  in  the  photographic  field,  have 
encountered  serious  difficulties.  But  others, 
such  as  the  merger  of  the  two  Swiss  firms 
CIBA  and  Oeigy,  have  yielded  rapid  results. 

Probably  the  most  fascinating  of  the  In- 

•A  paper  by  K.  Pavltt  presented  to  a  con- 
ference on  the  Multinational  Enterprise  at 
the  University  of  Reading  in  England,  quoted 
by  Faith,  p,3X. 


gredients  supporting  the  silent  Invasion  waa 
the  8hr\igglng  off  by  European  and  Japanese 
businessmen  of  a  long-standing  Inferiority 
complex  vU-&-vls  dynamic  American  busi- 
nessmen. Export  aucoesa  in  labor-intensive 
products,  Buch  as  shoee,  apparel,  and  tex- 
tiles, was  easily  explained  aa  due  to  lower 
foreign  wage  rates.  But  foreign  producers 
have  also  had  dramatic  success  in  exporting 
to  the  UJ3.  mcve  sophisticated  products,  such 
as  automobUea.  industrial  machinery,  and 
electronics,  which  did  much  to  shatter  the 
image  of  American  business  superiority  and 
increase  foreign  business  confidence.  Along 
with  this  factor,  Nicholas  Faith  has  added 
the  effect  of  the  Vietnam  War  In  chaUenglng 
at  an  even  broader  level  the  sense  that  the 
Americans  were  unbeatable.  But  not  to  be 
underestimated  are  the  many  success  stories 
of  foreign  firms  who  were  brave  enough  to 
Invade  the  U.S.  market  and  managed  to 
survive  and  even  prosper. 

Such  has  been  the  overall  setting  for  the 
silent  Invasion.  At  a  more  specific  level,  in- 
dividual firms  were  able  to  find  In  the  U.S. 
special  opportunities  related  to  their  area 
of  operatlona  and  capabilities.  With  growing 
self-confidence  many  foreign  enterprises  have 
taken  over  U.S.  businesses,  motivated  main- 
ly by  the  avaUabUlty  of  doUars  for  invest- 
ment; government  encouragement  to  Invest 
in  the  United  States;  and  opportunities  for 
profitable  returns.  In  some  cases  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  plants  was  based  on  tech- 
nological advantages.  In  other  situations 
foreign  firms  had  built  up  a  large  enough 
demand  In  the  American  market  through 
exports  to  Justify  the  establishment  of  an 
American  plant  that  would  offer  locatlonal 
advantages  In  transportation  savings  and  In 
better  servicing  the  market.  One  Important 
motivation  shared  by  a  number  of  foreign 
companies  operating  in  the  United  States 
Is  the  opportunity  to  learn  sophisticated 
advertising,  marketing,  and  product-develop- 
ment techniques,  which  can  be  spiled  else- 
where In  the  world  by  other  subsidiaries  of 
the  foreign  enterprises.  Such  has  been  the 
Justification  In  part  of  Unilever's  operatlona 
in  the  United  States. 

As  Nicholas  Faith  reported  after  visiting 
many  of  hla  fellow  Europeans  doing  business 
In  the  States,  throughout,  the  Europeans 
have  tended  to  keep  extremely  quiet  about 
their  companies'  parentage  to  avoid  any  na^ 
tlonallst  reaotlon,  while  the  Americans  since 
the  war  have  not  minded  being  visible;  so 
that  the  Impact  of  the  Europeans  tends  to 
be  overdlscounted  and  that  of  the  Americans, 
exaggerated. 

Also,  he  concludes — 

"Whereas  Americans  stand  out,  often  ar- 
rogantly, against  the  social  and  economic 
framework  within  which  they  are  sui>pcieed 
to  be  operating,  the  Europeans  In  the  States 
have  succeeded  in  blending  with  the  land- 
scape." 

Will  the  trend  continue,  and  what  are  the 
Implications  of  the  silent  Invasion?  If  Ameri- 
cans were  more  xenophobic  about  foreign 
Investment,  they  might  beoome  alarmed,  as 
our  Canadian  neighbors  have  become,  about 
having  foreign  decision  centers  play  a  major 
role  In  shaping  the  economic  fate  of  the  U.S. 
Not  that  Americans  are  less  nationalistic 
than  Canadians  or  Europeans,  but  because 
foreign  business  firms  still  account  for  a 
relatively  small  share  of  our  vast  domestic 
economy.  I  expect  Americans  to  continue  re- 
laxed about  the  foreigners  In  our  midst.  In 
fact,  the'  U.3.  Department  of  Commerce  has 
had  a  special  branch  working  since  the  early 
ideOs  to  attract  foreign  direct  Investment  to 
the  United  States.  And  so  long  as  our  Inter- 
national balanpe  of  payments  situation  re- 
mains unfavorable,  the  VS.  official  position 
is  certain  to  encourage  capital  Inflows  in  the 
form  ot  direct  or  portfolio  Investments. 

Even  some  of  the  American  labor  unions, 
while   opposing   foreign   eiQMknslon   by   UJS. 
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firms  as  a  form  of  exporting  Jobs,  have  fol- 
lowed the  governmental  pattern  of  encour- 
aging foreign  firms  to  enter  the  United 
States.  United  Auto  Workers  President 
Leonard  Woodcock  vUlted  Japan  In  October 
1972;  and  one  of  his  missions  was  to  encour- 
age Japanese  auto  producers  to  set  up  shop 
in  this  country.  At  least  three  state  govern- 
ments have  set  up  offices  in  Europe  for  at- 
tracting new  Industries  to  their  areas,  and 
numerous  state  delegations  have  visited  for- 
eign countries  to  discuss  future  investment 
in  their  regions. 

The  American  business  community  is 
schizophrenic.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are 
not  anxious  to  have  more  competition  In 
their  large  home  market;  on  the  other,  they 
do  not  want  to  see  any  moves  that  would 
discourage  foreign  Investment  in  the  States, 
because  other  countries  might  retaliate 
against  overseas  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  firms  In 
those  cases  where  foreign  firms  are  wlUlng  to 
enter  Into  Joint  ventures,  or  be  somewhat 
sUent  partners,  as  in  the  aforementioned 
Japanese  cases,  American  firms  can  profit 
through  partnerships  in  the  United  SUtes 
with  foreign  corporations  by  gaining  access 
to  overseas  distribution  channels  and  to  for- 
eign technological  develc^ments. 

Another  Interesting  pattern  now  emerging 
is  the  proposal  by  capital-surplus  Middle 
Eastern  oU  countries,  Saudi  Arabia  In  par- 
ticular, to  make  major  Investments  In  the 
U.S.  oU  indmtry.  As  In  most  of  the  major  oil- 
producing  countries,  oU  royalties  and  taxes 
at  new  high  rates  are  pouring  Into  the  gov- 
ernment treasury  much  faster  than  the  gov- 
ernment can  spend  them.  The  strategy  to 
Invest  m  "downstream"  faculties  offers  the 
hope  of  sharing  even  more  in  the  profits 
reaped  from  their  own  natural  resources.  In 
the  hope  of  improving  their  bargaining  power 
and  securing  continued  access  to  Middle 
Eastern  oU,  American  International  oil  com- 
panies are  likely  to  accede  to  the  expressed 
wishes  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

So  long  as  the  silent  invasion  brings  new 
products  and  Increases  competition  In  the 
American  market,  the  American  consumer 
wUl  have  little  cause  to  complain.  Even  when 
acquisitions  of  existing  companies,  such  as 
the  Olivetti  take-over  of  the  old  Underwood 
typewriter  company,  mean  that  existing 
sources  of  supply  will  be  saved  from  extlnc- 
tlon  or  operated  more  efficiently,  consumers' 
Interests  are  benefited. 

Of  course,  the  sUent  Invasion  will  not  be 
In  those  fields  of  production  where  low  labor 
costs  are  the  prime  consideration,  such  as 
shoes,  textUes,  some  lines  of  apparel,  and 
electronic  components.  But  as  students  of 
location  economics  are  aware,  the  most  effi- 
cient site  for  many  Industries  is  near  the 
sources  of  raw  materials,  such  as  Industrial 
water  in  the  case  of  chemicals  and  electric 
power  in  the  production  of  aluminum.  De- 
spite the  widely  accepted  notion  that  wage 
rates  are  the  critical  factor  In  the  competi- 
tiveness of  American  industry,  the  silent  in- 
vasion is  Ironic  proof  that  for  many  foreign 
firms  It  Is  most  advantageous  to  manufac- 
ture in  the  United  States. 

In  large  part  the  European-Japanese  re- 
sponse was  Inevitable.  Despite  past  history 
most  Americans  have  deluded  themselves 
into  believing  that  a  temporary  situation  of 
American  biislness  and  technological  su- 
periority represented  the  basic  underlying 
truth.  But  technology  and  management 
skills  are  easily  transferable;  foreign  pro- 
ducers can  learn  from  us  in  matters  of  busi- 
ness as  we  have  learned  from  others  in  the 
past.  The  silent  Invasion  may  be  hard  on 
the  American  ego.  Yet  through  Vietnam  we 
have  learned  to  adjust  to  the  new  reality 
that  we  are  not  invincible  In  military  affairs; 
now  we  win  have  to  adjust  to  the  reality 
that  America's  dynamic  business  capability 
Is  being  successfully  challenged.  Fortunately, 
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a  successful  sUent  invasion  can  have  favor- 
able, rather  than  unfavorable,  results. 


AGRICDLTURAL  BUDGET  CUTS 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  February  1973 
Farm  Journal  seems  to  present  a  rational 
evaluation  of  the  President's  recom- 
mended budget  cuts  as  they  affect  the  ag- 
ricultural industry.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Why  We  Should  Accept  USDA  Budget  Cuts 
It  Is  the  duty  of  a  farm  magazine    isn't  It 
to  stand  four-square  behind  government  helo 
to  farmers?  ^ 

To  campaign  hard  to  get  commodity  con- 
servation and  farm  lending  programs 
through  Congress.  And  then  to  fight  their 
repeal  or  loss  through  actions  such  as  the 
Administration  has  Just  taken  against  REAP 
farm  disaster  loans  and  REA  Interest  rates 
(See  pages  9,  29.) 
Except,  except,  that.  .  .  . 
This  particular  magazine,  in  this  ver>- 
space  less  than  a  year  ago  (March  1972)" 
criticized  President  Nixon  severely  for  hav- 
ing presided  over  the  biggest  federal  deficit 
since  the  wartime  year  of  1945.  We  said  then 
that  further  deficits  and  the  accompanying 
evUs  of  higher  taxes  and  inflation  were  In- 
evitable unless  Congress,  the  President  or 
somebody  cut  spending. 

Well,  now  the  President  has  started  doing 
Just  that,  and  we  are  confronted  with  a  pain- 
ful dilemma,  shared  with  everyone  who  has 
raUed  against  taxes  and  Inflation. 

"Cut  weUare!"  we  tell  our  Congressmen 
•Cut  public  housing!  Cut  space  programs' 
But  don't  touch  agriculture.  And  don't  raise 
taxes!" 

So  our  representatives — and  those  of  every 
other  special  Interest  group — go  back  to 
Washington  determined  to  preserve  every 
cent  they  got  last  year,  and  start  some  new 
projects  besides.  They  know  from  bitter  ex- 
perience that  11  they  don't,  well  vote  them 
out.  So  Congress  becomes  a  cacophony  of 
"Olmmee,  glmmee." 

Our  founding  fathers  foresaw  this  clash 
of  pressure  groups  and  thought  they  were 
designing  a  crucible  for  boiling  our  conflict- 
ing cUlms  down  to  the  essence  of  our  needs. 
But  they  assumed  a  Congress  that  would  be 
responsible— one  that  would  match  outgo 
to  Income.  Instead,  each  session  seemingly 
approves  almost  every  appropriation  that 
anybody  asks  for.  Apparently  nobody  in 
Congress  knows  or  cares  what  the  total  biU 
wUl  be.  It  Just  can't  or  won't  say  no.  The 
Executive  Department  has  not  usurped  Con- 
gressional prerogatives.  Congress  has  lost 
them  by  pure  default. 

The  President  didn't  Just  hand  this  ques- 
tion back  to  Congress.  He  handed  it  to  us 
He  has  ordered  a  series  of  cuts  which   we 
understand  wUl  extend  pretty  weU  across  the 
board.  Housing,  urban  development,   stream 
poUutlon  control  already  have  been  cut,  and 
others  will  follow.  Each  of  these  programs  Is 
somebody's   favorite.   We   have    no   basis   for 
thinking  that  these  other  groups  will  take  a 
reduction  unless  we're  willing  to  do  the  same. 
So  this  is  a  battle  which  has  to  be  fought 
out  in  our  own  minds  before  we  can  expect 
it  to  be  settled  In  Congress.  We  have  to  de- 
cide which  we  would  rather  do:   hold  Uxes 
and  inflation  in  check  or  take  a  cut  in  what 
may  be  our  favorite  program.  And  we  have 
to  let  our  representatives  know  that  decision. 
Congress  usually  does  a  pretty  good  Job  of 
representing  our  views — Including   the  eva- 
sion of  hard  choices. 

Commodity  programs  were  an  obvious  tar- 


get for  the  Administration's  axe.  an  esti- 
mated $800  million  saving  In  the  '73  feed 
grain  program  and  »100  mUiiou  less  fcr  cot- 
ton. Some  free-spending  leaders  setm  to 
think  that  farmers  are  entitled  to  $3  to  $4 
billion  in  government  farm  payments  every 
year,  regardless.  They  forget  that  these  pro- 
grams were  designed  to  supplement  farm  In- 
come when  prices  are  low.  As  Secretan-  Butz 
pomts  out,  cotton  prices  have  gone  up  5c  to 
6c  per  pound  on  the  news  that  '73  allotments 
were  being  cut. 

"That  increase  added  more  than  $325  mil- 
lion to  the  anticipated  value  of  our  '73  crop 
I'll  trade  $100  In  government  payments  any 
day  for  $325  mUllon  in  higher  market  prices  • 
says  Butz. 

Complete  elimination  of  REAP— the  $235- 
mllllon  Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Pro- 
gram—caused some  of  the  loudest  veils  But 
REAP  wasn't  worth  saving.  Everv  adminis- 
tration as  far  back  as  that  of  President  Tru- 
man has  asked  Congress  to  kill  it  because  it 
degenerated  into  a  "pass-the-money-around" 
deal  in  far  too  many  counties.  Some  counties 
have  gone  right  on  paying  farmers  for  prac- 
tices that  do  much  more  to  Increase  produc- 
tion than  they  do  for  conservation. 

Our  hope  is  that  the  USDA  will  expand 
pollution  abatement  under  the  new  Rural 
Development  Program  because  farmers  are 
entitled  to  cost-sharing  help  with  their  waste 
disposal.  Just  as  other  Industries  and  munici- 
palities are. 

Actually,  much  of  the  opposition  to  ending 
REAP  Is  coming  not  from  farmers  but  from 
commercial  suppliers  and  government  em- 
ployees whose  Jobs  are  at  stake. 

The  future  of  the  REAs  isn't  threatened  by 
Increasing  their  Interest  rate  from  2';  to  5-; 
The  Production  Credit  Associations  and  the 
Federal  Land  Banks  have  emerged  stronger 
than  ever  from  their  recent  shift  to  the  pri- 
vate money  markets.  We  think  the  REAs 
should  adopt  the  same  strategy— become 
farmer-owned  co-ops,  completely  independ- 
ent of  government  control,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Cancelling  the  FHA's  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram was  grossly  unfair  to  many  Corn  Belt 
farmers  whose  1972  crops  lie  in  the  mud  or 
under  ice  and  snow.  Those  who  got  their  loan 
applications  in  by  Dec.  22  stand  to  have  the 
first  $5,000  of  their  loans  forgiven.  Those  who 
dldn  t  are  out  In  the  cold. 

But  the  fault  lies  directly  on  the  doorstep 
of  Congress.  Our  lawmakers  have  passed  a 
rash  of  these  open-end  emergency  loan  and 
grant  programs  recently  for  housing  for 
municipal  sewers,  small  businesses,  etc  '  and 
they  ve  "broken  the  bank."  Secretary  Butz 
sa  d  he  could  foresee  emergency  farm  loans 
this  winter  costing  $800  million  in  forgive- 
ness money  alone.  What's  more,  in  practice 
these  loans  are  based  not  on  need  but  on 
flrst-come-flrst-served.  And,  as  usual,  those 
Who  need  them  least  are  always  there  first 

The  FHA's  regular  loan  program  continues 
r  ♦K  *?i  ^^'"o'lal  »200  mlUlon  in  unused 
authority.  We  hope  Its  administrators  will  do 
eveo'thlng  they  can  to  help  farmers  caught 
in  this  unfortunate  bind 

wi^r^  "m  ^^^^  ^  ""^  '^"P*  ^^*»  Congress 
will  sometime,  somehow  acquire  a  sense  of 
fiscal  responsibUity.  There  is  much  talk  about 
who  should  have  "the  power  of  the  puree  • 
The  purse  has  no  power  if  its  open  for  every- 
thing and  everybody. 


ADDRESS  BY  BARBARA  TUCHMAN 
TO  FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFFICERS 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  on 
January  30,  at  a  luncheon  In  honor  of 
Foreign  Service  officers  who  had  ac- 
curately reported  the  situation  in  China 
during  the  1940's.  the  distinguished  his- 
torian, Barbara  Tuchman,  made  an  ex- 
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ci  illent  statement.  I  think  It  is  wortliy 

0  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
S  enate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
b;  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
n  ent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
B  EcoRo,  as  follows : 

Why  Polict  Makexs  Do  Not  Listen 
(Remarks  of  Barbara  Tucbman) 
We  have  gathered  to  honor  a  group  of  for- 
el  jn  service  officers— represented  In  the  per- 
se n    of    Jack    Service — whom    history    has 
re  cognized   as   having  beea  right;    and   not 

01  ily  history,  but  even,  by  act  If  not  by 
a<  knowledgment.  the  present  Admlnlstra- 
tl  )n.  Can  there  be  anyone  among  that  group 
w  lo  reported  from  China  during  World 
W  ar  II  who.  watching  an  American  president 
Jo  limey  In  pterson'^  to  Conununist  China  In 
1£  71,  was  not  conscious  of  an  Irony  so  acute 
aj  to  make  him  shiver?  Could  anyone  remem- 
birlng  past  attitudes,  look  at  that  picture 
of  President  Nixon  and  Chairman  Mao  In 
tv  In  armchairs,  with  slightly  queasy  smiles 
bravely  worn  to  conceal  their  mutual  dls- 
cc  miort,  and  not  feel  a  stunned  sense  that 
trith  Is  Indeed  weirder  than  fiction?  When 
I  na  young  the  magazine  Vanity  Fair  used 
to  publish  a  series  called  Impossible  Inter- 
vl  ;ws  by  the  artlst-cartoonlst  Covtinibblas 
In  which  he  confronted  Calvin  CooUdge 
with  Oreta  Oarbo  and  John  D.  Rockefeller 
Si  with  Stalin,  but  last  year's  meeting  In 
P«  king  outdid  Covarubblas. 

let  It  could  have  happened  25  years  earlier 
spiring  us  and  Asia  Immeasurable,  and  to 
sone  degree  Irreparable  harm.  If  American 
p<  llcy  had  been  guided  by  the  Information 
ar  d  recommendations  of  the  staff  of  the 
CI  ungklng  Embassy,  then  acknowledged  to 
be  the  best  Informed  service  group  In  China. 
It  Included  the  Ambasssador,  Clarence  Oauss. 
ths  Counselor.  George  Atcheson.  both  de- 
ceLsed.  and  among  the  secretaries  and  cen- 
sus stationed  all  over  China,  besides  Mr. 
Se-vlce.  such  men  as  John  Paton  Davles. 
Ecward  Rice,  Arthur  Rlngwalt,  Philip 
Sp  rouse,  and  alternately  In  the  field  and  on 
th !  China  Desk.  Edmund  Clubb  and  the  late 
Join  Carter  Vincent.  Several  had  been  born 
In  China,  many  were  Chinese-speaking,  and 
so  ne  are  happily  here  with  us  today. 

for  having  been  right  many  of  them  were 
pe  -secuted.  dismissed,  or  slowed  or  blocked 
in  their  careers,  with  whatever  damage  done 
to  them  personally  outweighed  by  damage 
doae  to  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
St  ktes.  No  spectacle.  Macaulay  said,  was  so 
rlt  Iculous  as  the  British  public  In  one  of  Its 
pel  Iodic  fits  of  morality — and  none,  one  might 
adi,  so  mean  and  so  self-destructive  as  the 
Ar  lerlcan  public  In  one  of  Its  periodic  wltch- 
hi  nta.  Your  colleagues  and  predecessors  were 
hounded  because  able  and  honest  perform- 
.an  :e  of  their  profession  collided  with  the 
hysterics  of  the  cold  war  manipulated  by  a 
mi  Ji  so  absolutely  without  principles  as  to 
be  sinister  like  the  man  without  a  shadow. 
I  shall  not  pursue  the  story  of  what 
ha  ppened  to  them,  however  Important  it  Is  to 
yofi  and  to  every  citizen,  because  what  I  want 

get  at  Is  a  problem  perhaps  more  abiding. 

""  that  Is.  why  these  men  were  not  listened 

even  before  they  were  persecuted. 
pTie  bTirden  of  their  reports  at  the  time, 
thaugh  not  always  explicit,  was  that  ChUng 
Ki  kl-shek  waa  on  the  way  out  and  the  Com- 
m  inlsts  on  the  way  In  and  that  American 
pc  llcy.  rather  than  cling  In  paralyzed  attach- 
in  int  to  the  former,  might  be  well  advised  to 
tace  this  trend  Into  account.  This  was  Im- 
pl  clt  In  reports  from  Chungking  and  the 
sojth  which  were  united  In  describing  the 
de  terloraton  of  the  Kuomlntang.  It  was  made 
exjliclt  by  those  who  saw  the  Communists 
at  first  hand  like  Service  in  his  remarkable 
re  )orta  from  Tenan,  and  Ludden  who  Jour- 
n<  yed  into  the  Interior  to  observe  the  func- 
tli  mlng  of  CommunlAt  rule,  and  Davles  whose 


ear  was  everywhere.  They  were  unequivocal 
In  Judging  the  CommunUts  to  be  the  dy- 
namic party  In  the  country;  in  Davles' 
words.  "China's  destiny  was  not  Chiang's 
but  theirs."  This  was  not  subversion  as  our 
Red-hunters  were  to  claim,  but  merely  ob- 
servation. 

Any  government  that  does  not  want  to 
walk  open-eyed  Into  a  quagmire,  leading  its 
country  with  It,  would  presumably  re-ex- 
amine its  choices  at  such  a  point.  That  after 
all,  is  what  we  employ  foreign  service  officers 
for:  to  advise  policy-makers  of  actual  con- 
ditions on  which  to  base  a  realistic  policy. 
The  agonising  question  la.  why  are  their 
reports  Ignored,  why  Is  there  a  persistent 
gap  between  observers  in  the  field  and  policy- 
makers in  the  capital?  While  I  cannot  speak 
from  experience,  I  would  like  to  try  to  offer 
some  answers  as  an  ovitslde  assessor. 

In  the  first  place,  policy  is  formed  by  pre- 
conceptions, by  long- Implanted  biases.  When 
information  is  relayed  to  policy-makers  they 
respond  in  terms  of  what  is  already  inside 
their  heads  and  consequently  make  policy 
less  to  fit  the  facts  than  to  fit  the  notions 
and  intentions  formed  out  of  the  mental 
baggage  that  has  accumulated  in  their  minds 
since  childhood.  When  President  McKlnley 
had  to  decide  whether  to  annex  the  Phillip- 
pines  in  1898.  he  went  down  on  his  knees 
at  midnight,  according  to  his  own  account, 
and  "prayed  to  Almighty  God  for  light  and 
guidance".  He  was  accordingly  guided  to 
conclude  "that  there  was  nothing  left  for 
us  to  do  but  to  take  them  all.  and  to  edu- 
cate the  Pillpinoe.  and  uplift  and  civilize 
and  Christianize  them,  and  by  God's  grace  to 
do  the  '-ery  best  we  could  by  them,  as  our  fel- 
lowmen  for  whom  Christ  died." 

Actually  the  main  Impulse  at  work  was 
the  pressure  of  the  "manifest  destiny"  school 
for  stepping  stone  across  the  Pacific  but  the 
mental  baggage  of  a  President  in  the  1890's 
required  him  to  act  in  terms  of  Almighty 
God  and  the  White  Man's  Burden  Just  as  the 
mental  fix  of  his  successors  in  our  time  has 
required  them  to  react  in  terms  of  anti- 
communism.  Closer  observers  than  Almighty 
God  could  have  informed  McKlnley  that  the 
Fllipinoe  had  no  strong  desire  to  be  Chris- 
tianized or  civilized  or  exchange  Spanish 
rule  for  American,  but  rather  to  gain  their 
independence.  This  being  overlooked,  we 
soon  found  ourselves  engaged  not  In  civil- 
izing but  in  a  cruel  and  bloody  war  of  re- 
pression much  to  our  embarrassment.  Fail- 
ure to  take  into  account  the  nature  of  the 
other  party  cften  has  this  awkward  result. 

The  same  failure  afflicted  President  Wilson 
who  had  a  mental  fix  opposite  from  McKIn- 
ley's.  in  favor  of  progresslvlsm,  reform  and 
the  New  Freedom.  So  fixed  was  his  mind  that 
when  the  reactionary  General  Huerta  carried 
out  a  coup  In  Mexico  in  1913,  Wilson  became 
obsessed  by  the  idea  that  it  developed  upon 
him  to  tear  the  usurper  off  the  backs  of  the 
Mexican  people  so  that  Mexico  might  be 
ruled  by  the  consent  of  the  governed.  "My 
passion  is  for  the  submerged  86  percent  who 
are  struggling  to  be  free"  he  said,  but  the 
reality  was  the  submerged  85  percent  were 
cowering  In  their  huts  unable  to  distinguish 
a  difference  between  Huerta  and  his  rival 
Carranza.  Wilson  however  sent  in  the  Ma- 
rines to  seize  Vera  Cruz,  an  intervention 
that  not  only  appalled  him  by  costing  Amer- 
ican lives,  but  succeeded  only  in  deepening 
the  turmoa  In  Mexico  and  drawing  the 
United  States  into  further  intervention  two 
years  later  against  that  man  of  the  people. 
Pancho  Villa.  Political  passion  is  a  good 
thing  but  even  better  if  It  is  an  Informed 
passion. 

Roosevelt's  bias  too  was  in  favor  of  the 
progressive.  George  Kennan  has  told  how. 
when  the  Embassy  staff  In  Moscow  began 
reporting  the  facts  of  the  Stalinist  purges 
of  the  1930s,  revealing  a  tyranny  as  ter- 
rible as  the  Czars',  the  President  discounted 
reports  as  the  product  of  what  he  considered 


typical  State  Department  striped-pants 
mentality.  It  was  not  only  inconvenient  but 
disturbing  to  be  In  receipt  of  reports  that 
would  have  required  a  change  of  attitude 
toward  the  Soviet  Union — (foreign  policy 
obeys  Newton's  law  of  Inertia:  it  keeps  on 
doing  what  It  is  doing  unless  acted  on  by 
an  Irresistible  force).  Rather  than  be  dis- 
comfited by  these  disclosures,  which  Roose- 
velt's own  bias  caused  him  to  believe  were 
biased,  the  Russian  Division  was  closed  down, 
its  library  scattered  and  its  chief  re-assigned! 

This  desire  not  to  listen  to  unhappy  truths 

"Don't  confuse  me  with  the  facts" — is  only 
human  and  widely  shared  by  chiefs  of  state. 
Was  not  the  bearer  of  bad  nevra  often  killed 
by  ancient  kings?  Chiang  Kai-shek's  vin- 
dictive reaction  to  unpleasant  news  was  such 
that  his  ministers  ceased  to  bring  him  any 
with  the  result  that  he  lived  In  a  fantasy. 

Yoiur  reports  must  also  pass  through  a 
screen  of  psychological  factors  at  the  re- 
ceiving end:  temperament,  or  private  ambi- 
tions, or  the  fear  of  not  appearing  master- 
ful, or  a  ruler's  Inner  sense  that  his  man- 
hood is  at  stake.  (This  Is  a  male  problem 
that  fortunately  does  not  trouble  women — 
which  might  be  one  advantage  of  having  a 
woman  in  high  office.  Whatever  inner  Inade- 
quacy may  gnaw  at  a  woman's  vitals,  it  does 
not  compel  her  to  compensate  by  showing 
how  tough  she  is.)  You  may  cite  Qolda 
Meir  In  objection,  but  one  gets  the  impres- 
sion that  her  toughness  is  natural  rather 
than  neurotic,  besides  required  by  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Proving  his  manhood  was,  I  Imagine,  a  fac- 
tor pushing  President  Nasser  of  Egypt  into 
provoking  war  with  Israel  In  1967  so  that  he 
could  not  be  accused  of  weakness  or  appear 
less  militant  than  the  Syrians.  One  senses 
It  as  a  fact<»:  in  the  personalities  of  Johnson 
and  Nixon  in  regard  to  withdrawing  from 
Vietnam:  there  was  that  horrid  doubt,  "Shall 
I  look  soft?".  It  was  clearly  present  in  Ken- 
nedy too;  on  the  other  hand  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  bothered  EUsenhower,  Truman  or 
FDR. 

A  classic  case  of  man's  temperament  ob- 
scuring the  evidence  Is  brought  out  by  John 
Davles  in  his  recent  book.  Dragon  By  The 
Tall.  Stalin's  greatest  error,  he  points  out, 
was  to  underestimate  Chinese  Communism. 
He  was  deceived  by  his  own  cynicism.  He  did 
not  think  Mao  could  make  it  because,  aston- 
ishingly enough,  of  his  own  too  little  faith 
in  the  power  of  a  people's  war. 

Of  all  the  barriers  that  reports  from  the 
field  must  beat  against,  the  most  impene- 
trable is  the  capacity  of  policy-makers  to  dis- 
believe what  they  do  not  want  to  believe.  All 
the  evidence  of  a  German  right-wing  thrust 
obtained  by  the  French  General  Staff  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  1914,  including 
authentic  documents  sold  to  them  by  a  Ger- 
man officer,  could  not  divert  them  from  their 
own  fatal  plan  of  attack  through  the  center 
or  persuade  them  to  prepare  a  defense  on 
the  left.  In  1941  when  the  double  agent 
Richard  Sorge  in  Tokyo  reported  to  Moscow 
the  exact  dates  of  the  coming  German  inva- 
sion, his  warning  was  Ignored  because  the 
Russians'  very  fear  of  this  event  caused  them 
not  to  believe  it.  Elxamples  from  military  af- 
fairs are  particularly  distinct  but  the  princi- 
ple operates  equally  in  the  diplomatic  field. 
In  fact  dominated  Washington's  reception  of 
the  reports  from  China  in  the  1940s.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  evidence  was  reported  indi- 
cating that  the  collapse  of  the  Kuomlntang 
was  only  a  matter  of  time,  nothing  could 
induce  Washington  to  loosen  the  silver  cord 
tying  us  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  nor  rouse  the 
policymakers  from  what  John  Service  in  a 
courageous  report  accurately  called  their 
"Indolent  short-term  expediency." 

National  myths  are  another  obstacle  In  the 
way  of  realism.  The  American  Instinct  of 
activism,  the  Can  Do  myth,  has  lately  led  us 
Into  evil  that  was  not  necessary  and  has 
blotted  the  American  record  beyond  the  pow- 
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er  of  time  to  whiten.  I  notice  that  Stewart 
Alsop  made  the  interesting  point  yesterday 
in  the  New  York  Times  book  review  that 
American  Presidents  since  Roosevelt  have 
disliked  the  State  Department  and  leaned 
heavily  on  the  military  because  the  military 
tend  to  be  brisk  can-do  problem-solvers 
while  senior  foreign  service  officers  tend  to 
be  "skeptical  examiners  of  the  difficulties;" 
and  the  worried  uncertain  presidents  will 
prefer  positive  to  negative  advice.  You  will 
remark  that  Mr.  Alsop's  phenomenon  coin- 
cides with  the  era  of  air  power  and  has  much 
to  do,  I  think,  with  the  enormous  attraction 
of  the  easy  solution — the  Idea  that  a  horrid 
problem  can  be  solved  by  flat  from  the  air, 
without  contact,  without  getting  mixed  up  in 
a  long  dirty  business  on  the  ground.  The 
influence  of  air  power  on  policy-making 
would  make  an  Interesting  study. 

Activism  In  the  past,  the  impulse  to  Im- 
prove a  bad  situation,  to  seek  a  better  land, 
to  move  on  to  a  new  frontier,  has  been  a 
great  force,  the  great  force  in  our  history, 
with  positive  results  when  it  operates  In  a 
sphere  we  can  control.  In  Asia  that  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  result  has  been  disaster.  Dis- 
regarding local  realities,  and  depth  of  moti- 
vation, disregarding  such  a  lesson  as  Dlen 
Bien  Phu,  we  feel  Impelled  to  take  action 
rather  than  stay  out  of  trouble.  It  would  help 
If  we  could  learn  occasionally  to  leave  things 
alone  and  let  them  seek  an  Indigenous 
solution. 

The  most  baneful  myth  of  our  time  has 
been  the  myth  of  the  Communist  monolith. 
We  now  discover  happily  If  belatedly  that 
the  supposed  Slno-Sovlet  unity  Is  In  fact 
a  bitter  antagonism  of  two  rivals  wrapped 
In  hate,  fear,  and  mutual  suspicion.  The  error 
has  been  the  costliest  since  the  myth  that 
appeasement  could  contain  Hitler.  It  never 
had  much  to  do  with  facts  but  was  rather 
a  reflection  of  fears  and  prejudices.  Knee- 
jerk  reactions  to  fear  and  prejudice  are  not 
the  best  guide  tc  a  useful  foreign  policy, 
which  I  would  define  as  the  conduct  of  re- 
lations and  exercise  of  influence  In  the  serv- 
ice of  an  enlightened  self-interest. 

The  question  remains,  what  can  be  done 
to  narrow  the  gap  between  Information  from 
the  fleld  and  policy-making  at  home.  First,  it 
remains  essential  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  foreign  service  reporting,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  what  may  get  through,  but  to  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  a  change  of  policy  when 
the  demand  becomes  imperative.  Second, 
some  means  must  be  found  to  require  that 
preconceived  notions  and  emotional  fixations 
be  periodically  tested  against  the  evidence. 
Perhaps  legislation  could  be  enacted  to  en- 
force a  regular  pause  for  re -thinking,  for 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  an  accepted  course 
of  action,  for  cutting  one's  losses  If  necessary. 

Falling  that,  I  pass  to  a  final  suggestion 
which  Is  not  proposed  as  a  Joke:  it  is  to 
abolish  the  presidency,  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  too  much  power  and  therefore  too 
much  risk  is  now  subject  to  the  idosyncra- 
sles  of  a  single  individual  at  the  top  who- 
ever he  may  be.  I  would  substitute  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  be  elected  as  a  slate  put 
forward  by  each  party,  and  to  have  a  single 
five-year  term  with  a  rotating  chairman, 
each  to  serve  for  one  year.  The  idea  needs 
a  little  working  out  which  I  leave  for  the 
moment  to  anyone  here  who  may  want  to 
consider  it. 

By  a  circuitovis  route  I  come  to  Jack  Serv- 
ice, the  focus  of  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Service  was  born  in  China  In  the  Prov- 
ince of  Szechuan,  the  son  of  missionary 
parents  serving  with  the  YMCA.  His  youth 
was  spent  In  China  until  he  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  attend  Overland  College 
from  which  he  graduated  In  1932.  He  also 
acquired  a  classmate  as  wife.  Anyone  who 
knows  Carolina  Service  will  recognize  this 
as  an  early  example  of  Jack's  good  judgement. 
After  passing  the  Foreign  Service  exams,  he 


returned  to  China  because  no  openings 
were  available  during  the  Depression,  and 
entered  the  Foreign  Service  by  way  of  a 
clerk's  Job  in  Kunming.  Commissioned 
as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  in  1935,  he  served 
in  Peking  and  Shanghai,  and  Joined  the  Em- 
bassy m  Chungking  in  1941.  During  the  war 
years  he  served  half  his  time  in  the  fleld. 
seeing  realities  outside  the  miasma  of  the 
caoitol.  This  opportunity  culminated  when, 
after  being  attached  to  Stllwell's  staff,  he 
served  as  political  officer  with  the  American 
Military  Observers  Mission  to  Yenan,  the 
first  official  American  contact  with  the  Com- 
munists. His  series  of  conversations  with 
Mao,  Chou  En  Lai,  Chu  Teh,  Lin  Plao,  and 
other  leaders,  embodied  in  his  vivid  almost 
verbatim  reports  and  perceptive  conunents, 
are  a  historical  source  of  prime  and  unique 
Importance.  Equally  Impressive  are  the  ex- 
amples that  show  Service  passionately  trying 
to  persuade  and  convince  the  policy  makers, 
as  in  the  brief  prepared  for  Vice  President 
Wallace  In  June  1944  and  the  famous  Atche- 
son telegram  to  the  Department,  largely 
drafted  by  Service — a  desperate  effort  by  the 
Embassy  staff  to  halt  the  Hurley  drift  down 
the  rapids  with  Chiang  Kai-shek.  If  there  was 
passion  in  this  it  was  at  least  informed 
passion. 

Following  arrests  In  the  Amerasla  affair 
In  1945,  Service  was  exonerated  and  cleared, 
and  promoted  in  1948  to  Class  2  officer — only 
to  be  plunged  back  under  all  the  old  charges 
of  1949  when  the  Communist  victory  in 
China  set  off  our  national  hysteria,  and  put 
Senator  McCarthy,  in  strange  alliance  with 
the  China  Lobby,  in  charge  of  the  American 
soul.  If  Chiang  Kai-shek  were  to  keep  Amer- 
ican support  It  was  imperative  that  the  "loss" 
of  China,  so  called,  should  be  seen  as  no 
failure  from  inside  but  work  of  some  outside 
subversive  conspiracy.  That  spectre  exactly 
fitted  certain  native  American  needs.  Along 
with  others.  Service  suffered  the  conse- 
quences. Despite  a  series  of  acquittals,  he 
was  pinned  with  a  doubt  of  loyalty  and  dis- 
missed from  the  Foreign  Service  by  Secre- 
tary Atcheson  in  1951,  as  Davles  and  Vin- 
cent were  subsequently  dismissed  by  Secre- 
tary Dulles.  Six  years  of  pursuing  redress 
through  the  courts  finally  brought  a  unani- 
mous verdict  In  his  favor  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  1957.  He  re- 
joined the  Foreign  Service  but  was  kept  out 
of  any  assignment  that  would  use  his  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  China.  When  it  was 
clear  that  the  Kennedy  Administration  would 
offer  no  better,  Service  resigned  in  1962  and 
has  since  served  with  the  Center  for  Chinese 
Studies  at  the  University  of  California  In 
Berkeley. 

Fortunately  for  the  record  and  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Foreign  Service,  the  reports  of 
Service  and  his  coUeagues  from  China  in 
the  1940s  are  now  where  anyone  can  consult 
them — In  the  published  volumes  of  VS.  For- 
eign Relations,  China  Series.  Under  the  in- 
flexible verdict  of  history,  they  stand  up. 

I  am  honored  to  present  to  you  Mr.  John 
Service. 


EVERYBODY     IS     DOING      IT— BUT 
THAT  DOES  NOT  MAKE  IT  RIGHT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  need  not 
mention  that  I  am  one  of  the  new  boys 
on  the  block  in  terms  of  tenure  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Therefore,  at  the  outset  of 
what  I  am  about  to  say,  I  hope  it  will  be 
clear  that  my  remarks  are  not  meant  to 
lecture  Senators,  nor  to  suggest  that  I 
have  any  unusual  wisdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  the 
nature  of  my  experience  prior  to  coming 
to  the  Senate  has  given  me  a  bit  of  in- 
sight into  the  mood  and  attitude  of  the 
people — an  insight  that  perhaps  tends  to 


be  obscured  by  the  pressing  demands 
upon  the  time  of  Senators. 

I  came  to  Washington,  Mr.  President, 
persuaded  absolutely  that  the  majority 
of  Americans  are  sick  and  tired  of  a 
spendthrift,  paternalistic  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— a  government  that  boasts  of 
having  a  remedy  for  every  ill,  a  solution 
for  every  problem.  The  very  definite  im- 
pression is  abroad,  that  much  of  what  is 
said  and  done  in  Washington  is  scarcely 
more  than  political  posturing  and  pre- 
tense, with  the  taxpayer  picking  up  the 
tab. 

I  have  noted  with  amazement  the 
bitter  attacks  upon  President  Nixon  be- 
cause the  President  is  attempting  to 
make  good  on  his  pledge  to  try  to  restore 
economic  stability  to  our  Nation.  There  is 
a  babble  of  voices,  often  intemperate, 
condemning  the  President  at  everj-  turn 
because  he  is  trying  to  cut  Federal 
spending. 

Mr.  President,  all  my  life  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  depressing  spectacle  of  pres- 
sure groups  of  every  sort  pushing  and 
shoving  at  the  public  trough.  Indeed,  we 
have  now  reached  the  stage  that  obtain- 
ing Federal  grants  and  subsidies  Ls  a 
matter  of  fun  and  games,  to  see  who  can 
get  the  most  at  the  other  fellows  ex- 
pense. 

Otherwise  decent  and  respectable  citi- 
zens participate  in  the  frolic.  I  recall 
vividly  4  years  that  I  spent  as  a  member 
of  the  Raleigh  City  Council.  Seldom  was 
there  a  meeting  of  that  city  council  when 
it  was  not  suggested  that  we  applj^-^er 
"Federal  funds"  in  one  form  or  another. 
I  resisted,  as  strongly  as  I  could,  the  atti- 
tude that  the  city  of  Raleigh  had  any 
right  to  expect  taxpayers  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  countrj'  to  subsidize  our 
municipal  functions  in  Raleigh.  N.C. — 
and,  anyhow.  I  repeatedly  tried  to  make 
the  point  that  it  was  bound  to  be  a  losing 
proposition  for  Raleigh  taxpayers.  Any- 
body who  knew  the  political  facts  of  life 
was  bound  to  understsmd  that  for  every 
dollar  Raleigh  might  receive  from  Wash- 
ington, the  great  cities  of  the  North  and 
Midwest,  and  elsewhere,  would  receive  10 
or  more  dollars. 

I  recall  one  particularly  lengthy  dis- 
cussion at  the  council  table,  whereupon  a 
very  fine  colleague  of  the  council  made 
this  observation.  He  said : 

I  agree  with  you.  Jesse,  that  we  really  ought 
not  to  seek  this  money  from  Washington — 
but  everybody's  doing  it.  and  we  may  as  well 
get  our  share. 

That  summed  it  up.  Mr.  President.  My 
colleagues  on  the  Raleigh  City  Council 
understood  that  the  lure  of  "free  money 
from  Washington"  was  false  and  illusory 
and  dangerous.  But  everybody  was  doing 
it.  as  my  colleague  put  it.  So  we  did  it.  too. 

Mr.  President,  these  thoughts  came  to 
mind  recently  when  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  splendid  city  official  in  my  State, 
Mayor  William  S.  Bencinl,  of  High  Point, 
N.C.  Mayor  Bencini  understands  eco- 
nomics. He  understands  politics,  and  he 
shares  the  concerns  of  many  of  the  rest 
of  us. 

I  would  hope  that  Senators  may  take 
the  time  to  read  Mayof  Bencinl 's  letter.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  belne  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
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or  lered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

CiTT  or  High  Poikt,  N.C, 

January  15,1973. 
Hcfe.  Jesse  Helms, 
Se  late  Office  Building, 
Wt  ihington,  B.C. 

]  )EAa  Senator  :  I  know  that  you  and  I  have 
thi  same  concerns  regarding  the  efficiency 
an  1  economy  In  government.  My  political  ex- 
pei  lence  and  background  is  llnaited  to  local 
gO'  emment  and  governmental  agencies  as 
thi  y  relate  to  cities. 

]  recently  attended  the  National  League  of 
C11  les  Annual  Convention  in  Indianapolis, 
In  Uana.  Much  of  what  I  encountered  there 
sei  ired  to  inform  me;  much  more,  however, 
teifded  to  irritate  and  disgust  me.  The  pri- 
concluslon  which  I  reached  was  that 
<he  most  part  big-city  mayors  are  cry 
and  beggars.  They  make  no  real  effort 
solve  many  of  their  own  local  problems, 
prefer  to  do  a  mediocre  Job  of  running 
th^r  cities  with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
can  always  run  to  Washington  and  get 
b4lled  out"  by  the  federal  government.  They 
to  be  over  concerned  with  the  political 
of  their  Job  and  their  actions, 
concept  of  revenue  sharing  Is  one 
which  I  wholeheartedly  endorse.  It  should, 
r,  be  used  for  all  federal  monies  com- 
Ingj  to  the  cities.  In  other  words.  I  would 
llki  to  see  all  federal  monies  come  to  the 
clt:  BS  in  the  form  of  revenue  sharing.  In  this 
wa;  ■  the  cities  would  fully  determine  their 
ow:  I  priorities  and  deliver  to  the  citizens 
sol'  ttlons  to  their  most  pressing  problems. 
Tbi  re  would  have  to  be.  obviously,  some  ac- 
cot  nting  controls  and  reporting  procedures 
at  ^  he  end  of  each  year,  but  if  the  money  was 
hoi  estly  used  for  the  wrong  projects  the  vot- 
ers could  "throw  the  rascals  out"  at  the  time 
of  1  be  next  election. 

I  ■  the  Mayor  and  City  CouncU  of  Tuskegee. 

Alapama;  Poplar  Bluff.  Missouri;  or  any  other 

were    to    determine    their    own    list    of 

needs,  the  people  in  these  cities  would 

better  served.   Detroit.  Michigan,   needs, 

they  say,  assistance  In  man-power  pro- 

.   High   Point.   North   Carolina,   has   a 

low  rate  of  unemployment.  We  badly 

housing  for  the  low  Income.  The  needs 

concerns  of  all  of  these  cities  are  quite 
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the  federal  government  would  sit  down 
andually  and  determine  how  many  millions 
loUars   they   could   return   to   the   cities 
year   and   then    devise    a    fair   formula 
this  distribution  and   in   turn  tell   the 
governing    bodies    that    no    additional 
furids  would  be  forthcoming  in  that  fiscal 
.  it  would  force  local  governments  to  do 
tfetter  Job  of  managing  their  own  affairs, 
amount   of   money   that   Congress   can 
ret*rn  to  us  In  any  one  year  can  only  be 
determined  in  Washington.  The  formula  for 
distribution  may   have   to  be  changed 
year  in  order  to  be  fair  to  all  cities, 
nee  urgent  needs  are  different  in  every 
In  America,  how  can  "Washington"  deter- 
ml4e  which  programs  should  remain  under 
grants  and  which  programs  should 
under  the  general  revenue  sharing  crl- 
I  would  so  much  like  for  the  President 
Congress   to    put    every   bit    of   energy 
pcs^lble  towards  the  balancing  of  our  budget, 
above  thoughts  I  am  sure  would  serve 
end.  and  I  feel  that  the  federal  govern- 
should  extract  from  the  citizens  only 
money  that  It  needs  for  the  efficient  op- 
era ion  of  its  affairs.  If  the  Congress  would 
return  to  us  that  which   it  can   truly 
and  do  It  In  an  orderly  and  fair  man- 
we  would  then  have  better  government 
( very  level. 

other  thought.  Jesse.  Since  the  fed- 
payroll  is  a  thing  that  most  people 
have  had  any  experience  In  dealing  with 
federal  government  could  very  easily 
I  have  one  suggestion  which  I  feel 
woitld  work  a  hardship  on  no  one  now  em- 
plo  'ed  by  the  federal  government.  It  is  simply" 
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this.  Below  the  appointed  or  elected  level 
add  not  one  new  name  to  the  federal  payroll 
for  any  Job  in  any  location.  Attrition,  deaths, 
etc..  would  eventually  get  the  numbers  of 
people  on  the  federal  payroll  back  to  a  realis- 
tic figure.  Under  this  plan  there  could  be 
numerous  inter-agency  transfers  of  person- 
nel, but  no  new  social  security  numbers  with 
which  to  deal.  Even  under  this  proposed 
plan,  it  would  take  a  few  years  for  the 
desired  results. 

As  the  Mayor  of  High  Point  and  as  a  citi- 
zen who  is  concerned  about  the  total  gov- 
ernment of  our  country.  I  would  like  to  do 
what  I  can  to  Improve  my  city  and  my  na- 
tion. As  long  as  people  who  govern  us  do  not 
view  government  tts  a  business,  the  situation 
will  get  worse  rather  than  better.  Thank  you 
for  your  consideration  of  the  above  thoughts. 
Your  truly. 

William  S.  Bencini, 
I  Mayor. 

THE  SECURITY  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  Committee  on  Aging,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  initiated  hearings 
on  future  directions  in  social  security. 

These  hearings,  in  my  judgment,  be- 
come all  the  more  crucial  because  of 
the  importance  and  direct  impact  of 
the  social  security  system  on  the  lives 
of  millions  of  Americans. 

Today,  social  security  is  a  near  uni- 
versal system.  About  91  percent  of  the 
elderly  now  receive,  or  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive, payments  when  they  or  their 
spouses  stop  working. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  older  Ameri- 
cans, social  security  constitutes  their 
economic  mainstay.  Nearly  two- thirds 
of  retired  workers  and  half  of  aged  cou- 
ples depend  upon  social  security  for  more 
than  half  of  their  income.  Moreover, 
these  benefits  are  almost  the  sole  reli- 
ance— over  90  percent  of  total  income — 
for  one-third  of  retired  single  workers 
and  one  out  of  seven  retired  couples. 

But  social  security  is  also  family  se- 
curity. Approximately  four  out  of  five 
persons  aged  20  to  64  now  have  disability 
protection.  And,  95  percent  of  children 
under  18  and  their  mothers  have  sur- 
vivor coverage  if  the  family  wage  earner 
should  die.  In  fact,  more  than  7  million 
social  security  beneficiaries  are  individ- 
uals receiving  survivor  and  disability 
benefits. 

During  the  course  of  the  committee's 
overall  inquiry,  we  plan  to  concentrate 
on  many  key  positions,  including: 

How  can  we  make  retirement  more  se- 
cure for  elderly  women? 

What  can  be  done  to  Improve  the  fi- 
nancing of  social  security? 

How  effective  will  the  new  supplemen- 
tal security  income  program  be  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor? 

These  are  just  a  very  few  of  the  im- 
portant issues  which  the  committee  plans 
to  examine. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  by  Ed- 
win Dale.  Jr..  of  the  New  York  Times 
provides  an  excellent  discussion  of  the 
social  security  system. 

His  article,  it  seems  to  me.  gives  a  well- 
balanced  accoimt  on  some  commonly 
raised  issues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Security  of  Social  Se- 
curity" be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine 

Jan.  14. 1973] 
The  SECxrarTY  of  Social  Secitritt 
(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 
Washington. — A    funny    thing    happened 
to  your  taxes  on  the  way  to  1973.  Congress 
passed  the  biggest  Federal  Increase  since  the 
Korean  war  (and  that  one  was  temporary), 
and  hardly  anybody  peeped  except  a  few  in- 
tellectuals. This  was  happening  at  the  time 
of  the  "taxpayers'  revolt"  at  Federal,  state 
and  local   levels.   It  was  at   the   time  when 
even  George  Wallace  was  appealing  to  a  sense 
of  frustration  In  the  middle  and  lower-mid- 
dle classes,  telling  them  the  tax  system  was 
unfair.  It  was  an  election  year. 

And  yet  Congress  passed — with  scarcely  a 
dissenting  vote — and  President  Nixon  signed 
two  bUls  that  wUl  raise  the  taxes  of  working 
middle-class  Americans  by  $164  In  1973  and 
another  $70  in  1974.  They  will  raise  the  taxes 
of  working  lower-middle-class  and  poor 
Americans  (the  working  poor  have  been 
practically  eliminated  from  the  Federal  in- 
come tax,  In  a  reform  for  which  Congress 
and  the  first  Nixon  Administration  got  far 
too  little  credit)  by  some  lesser  amount,  de- 
pending on  their  earnings,  but  the  increase 
will  be  real.  The  two  bills  will  raise  the  tax  on 
the  working  rich  by  the  same  amount  as  on 
the  middle  class,  and  of  course  they  will 
hardly  feel  It,  proportionately. 

Before  anyone  wonders  whether  he  has 
missed  some  Important  news  development,  or 
has  been  somehow  bamboozled.  It  Is  best  to 
explain  the  mystery.  The  paradox  is  resolved 
In  two  words:  Social  Security. 

Social  Security  Is  a  wonderland  of  seman- 
tics. A  tax  becomes  an  "Insurance  premium." 
for  example.  The  very  words  "social"  and  "se- 
curity" are  as  slippery  as  can  be.  As  semantl- 
clsts  have  long  known,  when  a  vague  or  mis- 
leading phrase  comes  to  have  a  popular  ac- 
ceptance or  understanding,  all  kinds  of 
Irrational  behavior  can  take  place.  But  let  It 
be  said  at  once  that  this  article  Is  not  de- 
signed In  any  way  as  an  attack  on  the  Social 
Security  system.  It  is  not  even  a  criticism  of 
the  way  the  system  Is  now  financed,  though 
an  Increasingly  powerful  case  Is  being  made 
that  the  financing  Is  virrong  and  regressive 
(a  long  word  for  "soak  the  poor").  Rather, 
It  is  an  effort  to  describe  and  assess  the  al- 
most breathtaking  things  that  have  been 
happening  in  Social  Security,  of  which  the 
most  breathtaking  has  Just  been  described: 
a  $7-blllion  tax  Increase  enacted  in  1972  with 
scarcely  a  voice  of  protest. 

I  remember  well  a  sense  of  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  at  seeing  the  first  (minuscule) 
Social  Security  deduction  on  my  first  pay- 
check. The  last  thing  I  was  thinking  about 
was  retirement,  but  I  was  made  both  con- 
scious of  it  and  slightly  comfortable  about 
it.  I  still  feel  good  about  my  Social  Security 
(feduction,  despite  Its  big  Increases.  After 
reading  countless  thousands  of  words  on  the 
subject — and  becoming  aware  that  no  iron- 
clad conclusion  is  possible — I  believe  that 
on  balance.  Social  Security  is  a  "good  deal" 
for  me  and  for  nearly  all  working  Americans. 
As  we  shall  note  later,  there  Is  no  dispute 
that  Social  Security  has  been  an  extremely 
good  deal  for  those  already  retired. 

The  even-controversial  economist  Milton 
Friedman,  while  conceding  that  the  retired 
have  had  a  very  good  deal,  has  argued  that 
"the  benefits  promised  younger  workers  are 
much  smaller  than  the  equivalent  of  the 
taxes  paid  on  their  wages."  But  the  equally 
prominent  economist  Paul  Samuelson  says 
the  exact  opposite:  "Everyone  who  reaches 
retirement  age  is  given  benefit  privileges  that 
far  exceed  anything  he  had  paid  in." 

In  the  real  world,  Samuelson  seems  much 
closer  to  the  truth.  Certainly,  his  view  has 
been  right  up  to  now.  And  Friedman's  ar- 
guments are  based  on  a  set  of  assumptions. 
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Including  the  debatable  one  that  the  worker  campaigning  for  the  Senate  In  Rhode  Island,  grew  almost  every  year.  Now  that  the  as- 
Is  really  paying  the  employer's  part  of  the  visited  a  jewelry  factory  and  asked  the  sumption  has  been  changed  and  made  more 
Social  Security  tax.  They  are  also  based  on  workers,  mainly  women,  what  they  were  In-  realistic,  the  scheduled  tax  rates  for  the  next 
law  that  has  since  been  substantially  al-  terested  In.  Many  said  they  would  like  to  five  years  and  longer  will  rise  much  less 
tered.  There  are  endless  arguments,  too,  be  able  to  retire  on  Social  Security  with  full  than  they  would  have,  despite  the  huge  1972 
about  possible  alternative  yields  on  mvest-  benefits  at  age  55.  He  thought  for  a  moment  benefit  increase  and  despite  other  costly  im- 
ments.  If  employers  and  employes  were  to  and  then  commented  that  such  an  idea  provements.  such  as  a  higher  minimum  ben- 
Invest  Social  Security  money  elsewhere,  but  would  be  very  costly — both  In  terms  of  lost  efit  for  those  who  have  worked  for  many 
In  the  end  these  arguments  are  not  conclu-  taxes  and  a  big  Increase  In  the  total  benefit  years  at  very  low  wages. 

slve,  even  assuming  this  were  a  realistic  pos-  payments.  The  reply  came  back:     'Let   the  "   Most   Important,  the  "escalation"  prlncl- 

slbUity.  young  pay  for  It."  pie  was  mtroduced   into  Social  Security  for 

To  repeat,  I  am  persuaded  that  Social  Se-  That,  for  course.  Is  precisely  what  has  been  the  first  time.  From  now  on.  it  will  not  take 

curlty  at  the  worst  is  not  a  bad  deal,  and  Is  happening.  The  explosion  In  Social  Security  an  act  of  Congress  to  raise   benefits  when 

safe,    even    for    the    young    worker    with   40  tax  rates,  wage  base  and  hence  tax  coUec-  prices   rise.    Benefits    will    automatically    be 

years  of  paycheck  deductions  ahead  of  him.  tions  from  the  younger  working  people  has  adjusted  upward  when  the  consumer  price 

It  is  not  a  bad  deal,  either,  for  the  doctors  financed  a   huge   Increase   in  cash   benefits  index  rises  by  3  per  cent.  And  to  pay  for  this. 

and  salesmen  and  other  self-employed  who  for  those   already  retired,   plus   the   highly  there  will  be  an  equally  automatic  Increase 

tend  to  do  the  most  squawking.  Unless  the  important  addition  in  1965  of  Medicare  for  In  the  taxable  wage  base  (not  the  tax  rate), 

world  blows  up.  or  the  country  goes  bank-  the    aged    (the    tax    for   which,    technically  It  Is  a  straight-forward  recognition  that  the 

rupt.  it  Is  highly  likely  that  current  work-  separate  but  collected  as  part  of  the  Social  young — in  this  case,  the  better-paid  young — 

ers  will  get  back  from  Social  Security  more  Security     tax,     is     included     in     all     these  wiU  pay  for  "Justice"  for  the  aged.  The  esca- 

than  they  paid  In  If  they  live  only  a  few  figures).  latlon  provision  simply  regularizes  what  has 

years  past  their  retirement  age,  and  a  great  At  the  beginning— the  nlneteen-thlrties—  been  happening  anyway  on  a  slightly  hap- 

deal  more  If  they  live  a  long  life.  when  no  one  dreamed  that  infiatlon  would  hazard  basis  in  the  biennial  benefit  Increases 

If  the  world  blows  up.  or  the  country  goes  be  a  way  of  life  (even  the  relatively  moderate  enacted  by  Congress.  It  guarantees  a  further 

bankrupt  (whatever  that  may  mean),  alter-  infiatlon  averaging  2.5  per  cent  a  year  that  bonanza     for     the     already     retired — again, 

native  Investments  will  not  be  worth  much,  we   have   had   over   the   past    quarter    cen-  measuring  their  dollar  benefits  against  what 

either.  One  of  the  saddest  financial  stories  I  tury),    the    idea    was    to   relate    the    Social  they  paid  in. 

know  Is  that  of  a  fine  young  Englishman  who  Security  pension  to  the  wage  while  working.  So  part  of  the  answer  to  what  higher  So- 
went  to  Argentina  25  years  ago,  when  that  That  Is  still  theoretically  the  case  for  work-  cial  Security  taxes  have  bought  is  a  dollar 
was  a  comparatively  prosperous  and  stable  ers  now  working,  but  it  is  not  true  for  the  windfall  for  the  aged.  But  there  is  also  some- 
country,  and  Invested  his  savings  In  an  an-  pensioners.  Each  pensioner  started  with  a  thing  of  a  plus  for  the  working  man.  Al- 
nuity  policy.  He  is  now  broke.  In  a  savings  Social  Security  monthly  benefit  calculated  though  we  have  seen  that  the  principle  of 
sense,  because  of  that  country's  irresponsible  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her  covered  wages  Social  Security  benefits  being  related  to 
Government  and  consequent  raging  Infiatlon,  while  working.  In  theory,  the  benefit  was  wages  Is  partly  a  myth  (benefits  are  far 
while  American  Social  Security  recipients —  to  remata  the  same  for  as  long  as  he  or  she  higher  for  those  already  retired  than  the 
hardly  affluent,  to  be  sure — have  more  than  lived,  as  would  be  the  case  with  a  private  principle  would  Imply),  it  is  not  entirely  so 
kept  up  with  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living,  annuity.  But,  in  fact,  about  every  two  years  Every  increase  in  the  wage  base  does  In  fact 

But  back  to  taxes.  As  is  generally  recog-  Congress  has  simply  added  a  percentage  in-  raise  the  future  amount  that  the  mlddle- 
nlzed,  a  worker's  Social  Security  tax  is  a  spe-  crease  to  the  existing  benefit  schedule — with  and  higher-income  worker  will  receive  as  a 
clfied  percentage  (5.86  per  cent  In  1973,  the  the  biggest  of  all,  20  per  cent,  enacted  in  starting  benefit,  and  he  will  have  the  benefit 
highest  yet)  of  all  his  earnings  up  to  a  "wage  1972.  A  couple  retired  early  in  1965,  for  of  escalation  after  that. 
base"  or  maximum  covered  earnings  ($10,800  example,  with  the  maximum  benefit  then  On  relatively  conservative  assumptions 
In  1973,  also  the  highest  yet,  rising  to  $12,000  payable  of  $184.50  a  month  Is  now  getting  about  Inflation,  the  worker  now  in  his  mld- 
m  1974).  Both  the  percentage  and.  more  $339.30  a  month,  more  than  enough  of  an  30's  earnmg  $12,000  or  more  a  year,  and 
rapidly,  the  wage  base  have  risen  over  the  increase  to  preserve  the  real  value  of  the  whose  future  earnings  rise  at  least  as  much 
years  through  successive  acts  of  Congress,  pension  In  the  face  of  rising  prices.  This  as  the  general  wage  level,  can  count  on  a 
The  results  are  striking.  The  following  figures  couple  has  paid  In  nothing  extra,  and  any  starting  monthly  benefit  on  retirement  of 
show  the  Social  Security  tax  paid  and  to  be  insurance  company  that  offered  a  contract  more  than  $1,500.  That  will  be  in  dollars  of 
paid  by  a  worker  whose  eammgs  have  always  like  that  would  go  broke  in  a  year.  about  the  year  2000,  of  course,  which  will  not 
been  at  or  above  the  wage  base  (each  figure  There  is  no  intention  here  to  claim  that  be  worth  todays  dollars.  But  still,  the  wage- 
matched,  of  course,  by  the  employer's  pay-  these  successive  benefit  Increases  were  base  Increase  (though  not  the  tax-rate  In- 
™®nt) :  "wrong."  It  would  have  been  far  worse,  m  crease)  is  "buying"  a  better  pension  for  those 

1950 $45.00  a  moral  sense,  to  keep  the  aged  on  a  fixed  with  good  Incomes.  And  with  escalation  now 

1955 -     84.00  Social  Security  Income  while  prices  rose,  and  established  In  law.  Social  Security  Is  an  even 

1960   144.00  the    benefits    are    not   all    that   lucrative    in  better  retirement  deal.  In  fact,  the  more  In- 

1965 174.00  the  first  place.  But  the  fact  Is  that  In  dollar  fiatlon  there   is  after   retirement,   the   more 

1967  290.40  terms  those  already  retired  have  had  a  huge  the  retired  "beat  the  system."  in  the  sense 

1969  374.40  bonanza  from  the  Social  Security  system,  as  that  they  will  get  a  benefit  far  higher  than 

1971   _.  405.60  measured  by  what  they  paid   in — especially  their  payments  and  workmg  earnings  would 

1972   468.  00  when  Medicare  is  considered  in  addition.  The  have  entitled  them.  The  then  young  will  pay 

1973   631.80  bonanza  has  been  paid  for  by  rising  tax  col-  Is   anything   wrong,   then?   To   dispose   of 

1974   ...702.00  lections  from  those  working,  not  only  higher  one    tenaciously    held    myth    first,    there    Is 

The  Increase  Is  far  greater,  proportionately.  Social  Security  tax  rates  but  the  regular  rise  nothing  wrong  with  the  "soundness"  of  the 

than  In  any  other  tax.  Even  a  state  sales  tax  ^^   *^®   ^^^   of  wages  subject   to  the   tax.  system.    No   ones    benefits — present    or    fu- 

that  was  1  cent  In  1950  and  Is  now  7  cents  What  all  this  says  Is  a  simple  truth,  often  ture — are  in  Jeopardy.  If  the  day  comes  when 

has  not  risen  as  much.  The  Federal  Income  obscured  by  the  semantics  of  '•social  Insur-  the  United  States  Government  cannot  pay 

tax— measured  as  the  tax  collected  on  a  given  ance."  "trust  fund"  and   the   like:    The   in-  Its  contractual  obligations,  a  lot  more  peo- 

amount   of   income — has   actually   declined,  come  earners  pay  for  the  Income  of  the  aged,  ple  than  the  retired  will  feel  that  the  world 

and  quite  substantially.  The  comparison   Is  Congress  recognized  that  principle  more  ex-  has   come    to   an   end.    The   Social    Security 

not  quite  fair,  becatise  the  huge  Increase  In  Pl'city  last  year  in  several  ways:  "trust  fund  "   is   a   convenient  financial   ac- 

maximum  Social  Security  taxes  refiects  both  ^'  pretense  of  an  "actuarial"  trust  fund  counting   device,    but   in   fact    it   is   largely 

rising  tax  rates  and  a  rising  wage  base.  But  ^or  Social  Security  was  abandoned  and  Con-  meaningless.  The  obligations  to  pensioners, 

taking  tax  rates  alone,  the  Increase  since  1950  Kress  provided   that   from   now  on   benefits  ^^^^  the  interest  payments  on  Government 

hasfbeen  from  1.6  per  cent  to  5.85  per  cent,  would    be   financed    exactly    by   each    years  bonds,  would  be  paid  if  tha  trust  fund  dis- 

Soclal  Security  taxes   (Including  the  em-  Social  Security  tax  Income  from  wage  earn-  appeared    tomorrow.    Social    Security    pay- 

ployers'  equal  share)   will  bring  In  an  estl-  ^"^^  "^^e  present  fund  of  about  $20-bllllcn  ments  wUl  stop  only  on  the  day  that  the  US 

mated  $63.4-billlon   this  calendar  year — far  will  remain  as  a  sort  of  cushion  but  it  will  Government  stops  paying  Its  bUls 

more,  for  example,  than  the  corporate  profits  grow  no  further  as  an  actuarial  svstem  would  ^  recognize  that  it  Is  very  difficult  to  per- 

tax.  For  literally  millions  of  workers,  Social  have  to.  The  system  is  now  pure    'pay-as-  suade  some  people  of  this  fact    There   are 

Security  taxes  are  now  lEirger  than  Federal  you-go  "  criers  of  doom  who  bombard  us  with  figures 

income  taxes.  And  they  wUl  keep  going  up,  por  the  first  time.  Congress  recognized  in  ff^'^'^f  to  demonstrate  the    unsound"  condl- 

as  we  shall  see,  without  any  further  action  gettlne   nresent  and   future   SoclaJ    Seri.ntv  *'°"  °^  *^^  ^'^'^^^  ^""^"  ^^^  ^^'*'  Security 

by    Congress-partlcularly    for    the    better  f!"  "Lnf,!!!  tLt  ?n  th»  !L.  !f ^h  ^''"'^'^^  system's  "unfunded  liabilities  "  and  the  like 

paid-though   the   rise   may   be   much   less  ^  schedules  that,  in  the  real  world,  average  But  they  overlook  the  fact  that,  in  the  real 

rapid  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  since  ''^^  ""^^^  "^^  ^^^  ^^^-  "^^  °^^  ^^  sched-  world,    the    Social    Security    benefit    is    a 

1865.  "les  had  been  based  on  the  assumption  of  straightforward    obligation    of    the    United 

What  has  all  this  money  bought?  The  an-  unchanging  wage  rates,  though  they  did  as-  States  Government,  regardless  of  how  it  is  fi- 

swer  comes  in  two  parts,  and  the  description  s\h^e  a  growmg  labor  force.  The  result  was  nanced.  Some  day.  part  of  It  may  be  financed 

of  the   first   can   well   begin   with   a   small  tl»  tax  rates  were  higher  than  they  needed  by  regular  Income  taxes,  as  many  now  urge. 

■»aj«qo  nqof  -uo^^ssia  inaoaj  am  ui  sposida  to  be,  and  the  trust  fund  ran  a  surplus  and  But  the  benefit  payment  will  remain  &:\  obli- 
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gal  Ion.  Perhaps  the  best  analogy  U  compen- 
salton  benefits  for  Veterans  with  war-con- 
nejted  disabilities.  These  are  paid  out  of 
'~al  revenues,  and  they  are  paid  every 
even  if  the  budget  Is  running  huge 
'".  If  necessary,  the  Government  will 
the  money  to  pay  its  obligations,  as 
20W  often  does  with  no  disaster  for  the 
ecc  nomy. 
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to  now.  of  course,  benefits  have  been 

«d    solely  out  of  Social  Security  taxes, 

they  will  continue  to  be  unless  there  are 

'-mental    changes   In    the    law.   Because 

collections   roee   faster   than   benefits. 

"trust  fund"  gradually  built  up.  though 

principal  wni  grow  no  more.  It  Is  "In- 

"-"'  In  special  Treasury  bonds  and  earns 

each  year — Interest  which  does  have 

effect  of  reducing  slightly  the  level  of 

s  that  have  to  be  paid  by  those  at  work 

1  Inance  any  year's  level  of  benefits  to  the 

But  all  of  this  Is  really  Just  book- 

_.  The  tax  money  Is  collected  by  the 

Internal  Revenue  Service  that  collects 

)ther  taxes,  and  the  benefits  are  paid  by 

same  Treasury  that  pays  all  other  Oov- 

--nt  bills. 

trust   fund   has   helped   preserve   the 

of  "separateness"  of  Social  Security  and 

principal  of  "Insurance" — the  semantic 

'■■"Ion  that  has  so  far  helped  to  make 

Security  tax   Increases  acceptable   as 

apparently  were  even   in   1972.  But   In 

end.  the  "Insurance"  is  only  the  Insur- 

that  the  VS.  Government  pays  Its  obll- 

.  and  that  Is  pretty  good  Insurance, 

remain  good  Insurance  even  If  some 

re  Is  a  revolt  by  the  young  against  the 

Social  Security  tax.  In  that  event,  the 

cted-for    benefits    will    be    paid    from 

other  revenue. 

about  the  level  of  benefits  to  the 

?   Even   with    automatic   escalation   and 

granting,  as  we  must,  that  the  retired 

lolng  well  m  terms  of  dollars  collected 

( iollars  paid  In.  a  case  can  be  made  that 

"'s    "should"    be    higher.    The    average 

Security  benefit  today  for  a  retired 

Is  only  $271  a  month. 

that  Is  a  pure  question  of  "national 

»."  and  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 

With  the  present  tendency  of  total 

spending    to    outrun    revenues.    It 

be  obvious  that  any  decision  to  In- 

the  benefit  level  of  the  aged  will  re- 

an  exactly  corresponding  tax  Increase 

t  loee  who  are  working,  or  a  reduction  In 

-  i  other  Federal  expenditure.  Apart  from 

act  that  the  young  are  not  In  love  with 

ncreases  (even  though,  so  far.  they  have 

awed  the  Social  Security  tax  Increases 

remarkable  equanimity),  many  people 

that  there  are  higher  priorities  for  new 

funds  than  cash  benefits  to  the  aged : 

1.  food  and  cash  for  poor  children,  for 
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people  even  prefer  more  spending  on 

The  point  here  Is  not  to  make  a 

but    simply   to    point    out    that    the 

al  Security  system"  can  no  longer  dls- 

that  a  choice  must  be  made,  especially 

that  It   Is  entirely  pay-as-you-go.  The 

!  Is  whether  to  raise  taxes  on  the  young 

and.  If  so.  what  to  spend  the  money  on. 

answer  Is  not  necessarily  higher  cash 

^ts  for  the  aged. 

finally,  there  Is  probably  the  most  serl- 
(  uestlon  of  all:  Is  the  Social  Security  tax 
fair? 

liberals  who  have  looked  Into  the  mat- 

Qk  the  system  Is  unfair — a  so&k-the- 

system.  If  the  Social  Security  tax   is 

d  solely  as  a  tax.  they  are  right,  even 

the  wage  base  rises  to  $12,000  In  1974. 

'  rcH'ker  with  any  amount  of  Income  from 

down  will  pay  S.85  per  cent  of  his 

In  Social  Security  tax  while  the  ex- 

wlth  an  Income  of.  say,  $40,000  will 

than  1,8  per  cent.  Even  for  the  m»- 

wlth  Incomes  of  $12,000  or  less  the 
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tax  Is  directly  "proportional."  not  progressive 
as  the  Income  tax  Is  with  higher  rates  on 
higher  Incomes. 

A  Brookings  Institution  research  report  by 
John  A.  Brlttaln,  published  in  late  1973. 
makes  this  point  powerfully.  It  argues  for 
calling  a  tax  by  its  right  name — not  an 
"Insurance  contribution" — and  making  It  at 
least  as  progressive  as  the  Income  tax.  One 
Idea  of  Mr.  Brlttaln's.  for  example,  would  be 
to  give-  exemptions  and  deductions  on  the 
Social  Security  tax  so  that  It  would  work  out 
to  be  progressive,  and  the  lower-Income  work- 
ers would  pay  a  lower  rate  than  the  middle 
class  and  the  rich.  The  result,  of  course, 
would  be  either  a  higher  Social  Security  tax 
scale  for  the  better-off  or.  more  likely,  an 
Increase  In  the  regular  Income  tax. 

The  other  side  of  the  argument  Is  that  the 
Social  Security  tax  Is  stUl — even  after  dis- 
carding the  myths — different  from  the  regular 
taxes.  It  does  "buy  In"  to  a  system  of  retire- 
ment benefits  that  will  be  a  good  deal  for 
both  poor  and  rich.  Given  the  increasing  im- 
provement In  minimum  benefits,  the  system 
Is  better  for  the  poor  than  for  the  rich,  once 
retirement  Is  reached;  those  with  very  low 
wages  and  sporadic  work  experience  already 
receive  a  starting  benefit  much  higher  than 
their  wage  earnings  alone  would  Justify.  In 
this  sense  the  system  Is  quite  progressive. 
Except  for  those  who  had  received  the  lowest 
pay.  the  starting  benefits  reflect  what  Is  paid 
In.  and  we  all  do.  after  all.  pay  In  the  same 
percentage  of  our  covered  earnings.  Put  an- 
other way,  while  it  Is  true  that  Social  Security 
taxes  are  a  higher  proportion  of  total  earn- 
ings for  the  lower-paid  than  for  the  higher- 
paid,  so  are  the  Social  Security  benefits  after 
retirement.  The  rich  man's  benefit  after  re- 
tirement, like  his  taxes  while  working.  Is 
small  proportionate  to  his  large  earnings — 
though  the  Increase  in  the  wage  base  will 
Increase  his  benefits  along  with  his  taxes. 
And  not  only  do  we  all  (except  the  lowest- 
paid)  get  a  benefit  proportionate  to  what  we 
paid  in.  from  now  on  we  will  also  escalate 
together  once  we  start  receiving  benefits. 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that,  despite  all  that 
has  been  happening  to  Social  Security,  the 
"Insurance"  principle  still  does  have  validity, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Individual 
worker.  The  young  do  pay  for  the  old.  but 
the  young  will  have  their  day. 

Could  the  younger  taxpayers  "revolt" — 
at  the  sheer  amount  of  the  tax.  If  not  at  Its 
supposed  "unfairness"'  That  Is  possible,  of 
course,  but  there  Is  little  sign  of  it  so  far. 
What  Is  more.  It  now  appears  that  the  days 
of  very  steep  Increases  In  Social  Security  tax 
rates  are  behind  us.  certainly  for  the  years 
immediately  ahead.  While  the  wage  base  will 
gradually  creep  higher  under  the  escalation 
principle,  this  will  affect  only  the  better 
paid,  will  not  cause  much  of  a  tax  increase 
In  any  one  year  and  will  have  the  advantage 
of  Increasing  the  starting  benefit  upon  re- 
tirement for  these  people. 

In  any  case,  there  Is  no  present  Indication 
that  Congress  will  change  the  basic  Social 
Security  financing — a  separate  and  equal- 
percentage  Social  Security  tax.  It  may  be 
that  the  lack  of  complaining  so  far  among 
the  great  mass  of  us  is  based  on  some  con- 
fusion about  Social  Security,  but  after  all. 
we  are  likely  to  get  a  pretty  good  deal  when 
we  are  older.  Perhaps  we  were  right  not  to 
have  protested  much  at  what  happened  to 
our  taxes  In  1972. 

WHAT  IF   TOTJ  DIE  THE  DAT  BETORE   TOOK  SOCIAL 
SECURITT  PATMENTS  ARE  TO  START? 

Social  Security  Is  not  solely  a  retirement 
system.  There  are  benefits  for  survivors  no 
matter  at  what  age  a  worker  may  die.  and 
there  are  benefits  for  disability,  again  regard- 
less of  age.  All  as  a  matter  of  right,  with  no 
means  test. 

For  example.  Uke  the  case  of  a  man  who 
has  paid  Social  Security  taxes  all  his  life 


and  dies  this  year,  at  the  age  of  64,  Just  be- 
fore he  is  ready  to  start  collecting  his  pen- 
sion. 

Has  he  lost  everything?  If  he  Is  single 
without  dependents,  yes — as  would  be  the 
case  with  some  private  annuities  or  com- 
pany pensions.  But  If  he  has  a  widow,  there 
is  a  different  answer.  If  this  man  had  been 
paying  the  maximum  Social  Security  tax  dur- 
ing his  working  life,  and  his  wife  Is  62,  she 
will  promptly  start  receiving  $206  a  month 
and  will  receive  it  for  as  long  as  she  lives. 
Her  life  expectancy.  Incidentally,  is  17  years, 
meaning  probable  total  benefits  of  about 
$42,000,  or  far  more  than  the  man  paid  In. 

In  this  sense,  the  younger  workers  have 
the  best  deal  of  all.  In  the  case  of  a  well- 
paid  young  man  now  30  who  dies  In  five  years, 
leaving  a  wife  and  two  children,  3  and  6  years 
old,  the  surviving  family  will  receive  a  start- 
ing monthly  benefit  of  $717,  which  wlU  esca- 
late with  inflation.  On  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  inflation,  this  family  will  have  re- 
ceived $189,000  from  Social  Security  by  the 
time  the  youngest  child  U  out  of  coUege  at 
the  age  of  22. — ^E.  L.  D.  Jr. 


ROLE  OF  STATE  LEGISLATURES  IN 
MEETING  THE  NEEDS  OP  THE 
AGING 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
as  well  as  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber on  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Aging,  I 
have  a  special  interest  in  and  concern 
for  the  well-being  of  our  Nation's  20  mil- 
lion senior  citizens.  In  order  for  our 
Nation  to  meet  adequately  the  needs  of 
older  Americans,  it  is  necessary  for  our 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  to 
work  together  so  as  to  mobilize  our  re- 
sources for  the  maximum  benefit  of  our 
senior  citizens.  In  the  January  1973  edi- 
tion of  Aging,  a  magazine  published  by 
the  Administration  on  Aging,  there  ap- 
peared an  article  entitled  "State  Legis- 
latures Can  Assist  Aging,  Martin  Tells 
Lawmakers."    Commissioner    of    Aging, 
John  B.  Martin,  addressed  himself  to 
the  ways  our  States  can  participate  In 
programs  designed  to  help  the  elderly.  I 
commend    the    Commissioner    for    his 
timely  and  pertinent  comments  which 
coincide    with    the    "New    Federalism" 
which  seeks  to  restore  to  State  and  local 
governments  a  far  greater  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility than  they  have  recently  ex- 
ercized. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  Legislatures  Can  Assist  Aging, 
Martin  Tells  Lawmakers 

State  legislatures  this  year  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  action  of  both  short  and  long 
range  benefit  to  older  Americans,  says  U.S. 
Conamissloner  on  Aging  John  B.  Martin. 

He  spoke  In  Washington  Dec.  5  before  a 
national  forum  of  State  legislators  arranged 
by  the  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons and  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tired Teachers  to  discuss  what  State  legisla- 
tive action  could  be  taken  this  year  to  Imple- 
ment recommendations  of  the  1971  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging. 

With  regard  to  programs  under  titles  III 
and  vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  Mr. 
Martin  said: 

"The  pressing  needs  are  for  adequate  State 
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appropriations  to  meet  at  a  znlntmiun  the 
matching  requirements  stipulated  for  them, 
and  for  adequate  staff  resources  In  the  State 
agencies  on  aging  to  carry  out  effectively 
their  expanded  responsibUltlea  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

"For  this  financial  support,  we  look  to 
the  State  legislatures  not  only  to  respond 
to  matching  provisions  but  also  to  Invest 
additional  State  funds  In  programs  con- 
sidered vital  to  meet  aging  needs." 

For  the  long  pull,  Mr.  Martta  suggested: 
'State  legislatures  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  the  aging  should  consider  the 
creation  of  mechanisms  within  the  legisla- 
tive body  which  will  better  ensure  that 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  In  their  States  are 
properly  addressed  on  a  continuing  basis. 

"This  could  Involve  the  creation  of  a 
legislative  Committee  on  Aging  which  would 
regularly  consider  the  status  and  needs  of 
the  elderly  In  the  State,  conduct  local  and 
State  hearings  on  problems  of  the  elderly, 
and  serve  as  the  legislative  watchdog  for 
overseeing  all  aging  activity  In  the  State. 

"Such  a  body  could  ensure  that  needs  of 
the  elderly  are  given  appropriate  attention 
as  new  State  legislation  Is  considered,  par- 
ticularly In  the  areas  of  property  tax  meas- 
ures, health  care  programs,  mass  transit 
programs,  and  consumer  protection  efforts. 

"The  Oregon  State  Legislature,  for  ex- 
ample, recently  created  a  Subcommittee  on 
SocUU  Services  to  the  Elderty.  This  sub- 
committee is  charged  with  developing  a 
State  legislative  strategy  for  meeting  the 
social  services  needs  of  the  aging  and  is 
working  In  concert  with  the  State  Program 
on  Aging. 

"It  is  Important  that  State  legislatures 
effect  a  dialogue  and  closer  working  rela- 
tionship wlh  the  designated  State  agencies 
on  aging.  The  legislatures  should  call  reg- 
ularly on  such  agencies  to  furnish  data  on 
the  status  and  needs  of  the  elderly  and  to 
report  on  progress  and  Impact  of  the  pro- 
grams these  agencies  administer.  State  legis- 
latures can  bring  the  elderly  into  closer 
contact  with  the  legislative  process  and  the 
policy  makers  through  the  conduct  of  local 
hearings  In  which  the  elderly  could  partic- 
ipate, and  call  upon  them  for  advice  and 
consultation. 

"Enactment  of  the  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing bill  also  presents  other  avenues  of  ac- 
tion for  State  legislatures.  Through  their 
cooperative  relationships  with  the  State  ex- 
ecutive branch  State  legislators  could  exert 
some  Influence  as  to  how  revenue  sharing 
funds  will  be  spent,  so  that  the  elderly  re- 
ceive some  of  the  benefits  of  these  monies 
m  social  services  or  reduction  of  property 
taxes,  as  is  permitted  imder  the  law." 

More  than  200  State  legislators  from  all 
50  States  were  among  the  466  persons  at- 
tending the  forum.  Others  Included  mem- 
bers of  State  agencies  on  aging,  representa- 
tives of  Governors,  and  members  of  Con- 
gress. One  Governor.  Jimmy  Carter  of 
Georgia,  attended  In  person  and  was  a 
speaker. 


MISSOURI   MILITARY    ACADEMY 
FUSILEERS  OF  MEXICO.  MO. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  ac- 
complishments of  a  fine  group  of  young 
men  enrolled  in  the  Missouri  Military 
Academy. 

The  Missouri  Military  Academy  Fusl- 
leers  of  Mexico,  Mo.,  were  selected  as  the 
ofBcial  Missouri  drill  unit  for  the  Inau- 
gural parade  honoring  President  Nixon 
in  Washington  on  January  20. 

This  marked  the  fifth  consecutive  na- 
tional inaugural  in  which  Missouri  Mili- 
tary Academy  units  have  participated  in 
the  parade.  The  MMA  band  played  for 
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the  inauguration  of  Dwight  Eisenhower  A  research  effort  headed  im  hv  r»r 
to  1957  and  Richard  Nixon  in  1969.  The  LoweU^eppef  i^isUm  profe^r^f 
FJuUeera  marched  for  John  Kennedy  in  jjagronomy  at  the  University  of  Sika 
1961  and  Lyndon  Johnson  in  1965.  Hoc  4^-.„««-^  *, ^i  y.  "*  ^^curassa, 

I  fully  agree  with  the  statement  of 
Col.  Charles  Strlbling  in,  MMA  director: 

This  continual  national  recognition  of  Mls- 
soxirl  MlUtary  Academy  Is  a  record  of  which 
our  school  is  Justly  proud. 

In  addition  to  these  national  honors, 
the  Fusileers,  an  elite  group  from  the 
academy's  high  school  cadet  corps,  and 
the  MMA  band  were  selected  to  parade 
for  Missouri's  gubernatorial  inauguration 
last  month  in  Jefferson  City. 

The  Missouri  Military  Academy  pla- 
toon last  year  won  the  Governor's  Trophy 
at  the  Illinois  University  national  invi- 
tational drill  meet  as  well  as  the  Missouri 
State  crown.  Nine  network  TV  appear- 
ances have  included  performances  at 
Busch  Stadium  and  Kiel  Auditorium, 
St.  Louis,  and  Municipal  Stadium. 
Kansas  City. 

Pounded  In  1938.  the  Fusileers  per- 
form a  sequence  of  regulation  Army 
movements.  Continental  drill,  and  self- 
originated  maneuvers.  They  wear  dress 
blue  Missouri  Military  Academy  uni- 
forms with  white  scarves,  belts,  slings, 
leggings,  gloves,  and  gold  shoulder 
fourrageries. 

The  cadet  commander  Is  Lt.  Joseph 
Alonls,  Portland,  Oreg.  Twelve  States  and 
two  foreign  countries  are  represented  in 
the  platoon's  1973  membership— Arkan- 
sas, Florida.  Illinois,  Kansas,  Kentucky. 
Missouri.  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Oregon 
West  Virginia;  and  Great  Britain  and 
Mexico. 

Members  of  the  Missouri  Military  Aca- 
demy Fusileers  are:  Cadets  Joseph 
Alonls,  Portland,  Oreg;  Neal  Arnold 
Alderson,  W.  Va.;  Ted  Baer,  Washing- 
ton, HI.;  Jerel  Best,  Eldred,  m.;  Budd 
Bieber,  Aurora,  m.;  Brian  Bierman, 
Oklahonaa  City,  Okla.;  Dean  Cary;  Pay- 
ettevllle.  Ark.;  Mark  Donnelly,  Mexico 
City.  Mexico; 

Robert  Epple.  Columbia,  Mo;  Kevin 
Gregory,  Middletown.  Mo.;  Donald  Hall, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Tim  Jones.  Topeka, 
Kans.;  Michael  Knoll.  Freeburg,  Mo.; 
Daniel  Lesinski,  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  James 
Loskill.  Juniata,  Nebr.;  Charles  Lutes,  Jr., 
London.  England; 

Richard  Lynch  m.  Kansas  City.  Mo.; 
Carmine  Mattozzi,  Springfield,  111.;  Al- 
berto Mesta,  Chihuahua.  Mexico;  Earl 
Thomas  Moulder.  Jr.,  Springfield.  Mo.; 
Jack  Shropshire,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Seth 
Singer.  St.  Charles,  Mo.;  Frank  Smith, 
Slkeston,  Mo.;  Pat  Walter,  Anna,  ni.; 
Billy  Welch,  Jr..  Newport.  Ark.;  Larry 
Levy,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


RESEARCH  PROJECT  WAS  AGAINST 
WEEDS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
breakthrough  has  Just  been  achieved  in 
making  Ufe  a  Uttle  bit  better  for  a  lot  of 
Americans.  Agricultural  scientists  at  the 
University  of  Nebrtska,  working  under 
a  research  grant  from  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  have  im- 
locked  an  important  secret  of  plant  life 
which  promises  to  give  backyard  gar- 
deners and  farmers  throughout  the 
world  improved  weapons  in  the  age-old 
battle  against  weeds. 


has  identified  the  mechanism,  liuie  un- 
derstood until  now.  by  which  herbicides 
kill  weeds.  The  discovery  should  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  time  required  to 
develop  effective  herbicides  for  specific 
weeds — some  tests  which  previously  re- 
quired months  or  years  may  now  take 
only  days  or  part  of  a  day.  It  should  also 
reduce  the  expense  of  such  research 
This,  according  to  Dr.  Klepper,  could 
mean  dramatic  Improvements  in  the  use 
of  weed  killers,  not  only  for  the  farm- 
er but  also  for  the  private  gardener  who 
may  now  be  able  to  get  an  upper  hand 
in  his  fight  with  crabgrass  without  hurt- 
ing his  favorite  roses. 

The  fact  that  it  should  be  possible 
with  this  new  knowledge  to  design 
herbicides  specifically  for  certain  weeds 
as  well  as  to  determine  the  exact 
amounts  necessary  to  be  effective  should 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  effect  herbi- 
cides will  have  on  the  surrounding  en- 
vironment. The  difference  might  be 
compared  to  a  rainstorm  versus  a  water- 
ing can  to  achieve  the  same  ends. 

The  estimated  cost  of  crop  losses  due 
to  weeds  in  the  United  States  alone  runs 
into  billlon-doUar  figures  each  year  In 
developing  countries,  where  crop  yields 
often  determine  whether  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children  will  go  hun- 
gry or  not,  armual  crop  losses  directly 
attributable  to  weeds  can  be  as  high  as 
30  and  50  percent  or  more.  In  the  case 
of  nee,  the  staple  food  of  the  majority 
of  the  world  s  population,  yields  may  be 
reduced  by  80  percent  or  more.  The  new 
knowledge  of  how  herbicides  actuaUy 
work  is  expected  to  have  far-reaching 
significance  to  agriculture,  especially 
through  laboratory  procedures  based  on 
the  new  information  which  can  accu- 
rately and  swiftly  identify  chemicals  that 
possess  herbicidal  properties. 

Announcement  of  the  discovery  was 
made  yesterday  by  Dr.  Klepper  at  a 
news  briefing  in  Lincohi,  Nebr.,-  attended 
by  top  Nebraska  University  officials  and 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  and  the  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Service  of  the  U.S 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  research 
finding,  with  its  potential  application  to 
a  wide  spectrum  of  problems  across  the 
entire  plant  science  field,  was  accom- 
plished by  Dr.  Klepper  while  working  as 
a  plant  physiologist  under  a  contract  be- 
tween AID  and  the  university  to  search 
for  wheat  strains  with  a  higher  protein 
content.  The  cooperative  wheat  improve- 
ment program  Involving  Nebraska  Uni- 
versity and  the  Agricultural  Research 
Service  has  been  underway  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  was  extended  in  scope 
in  1966  under  the  AID  contract. 

Dr.  Klepper's  discovery  was  a  scientific 
spinoff  from  the  wheat  protem  research 
In  his  study  of  metabolism  in  high  pro- 
tein wheat  varieties.  Dr.  Klepper  ended 
up  experimenting  with  herbicides  which 
block  a  step  ta  proteta  synthesis  whereby 

the  plant   converts   nitrogen    nitrate 

N0.1 — into  ammonium  compoimds  from 
which  amino  acids  can  be  formed.  These 
amtao  acids  are  the  buildtag  blocks  of 
protein  essential  to  human  and  animal 
nutrition.  In  proteta  synthesis  in  wheat. 
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as  Ih  any  other  crop,  nitrite — NOi— Is  an 
inU  rmediate  form  of  nitrogen  in  thla  re- 
duc  ion  process  and  is  not  normally  de- 
tect ed  in  i)lant  tissue  because  It  is  re- 
duc  sd  very  rapidly  to  ammonia.  All  her- 
biciles,  Dr.  Klepper  ultimately  found. 
blocked  further  reduction  from  the  ni- 
trats  form. 

A  icordlng  to  Dr.  Klepper,  in  an  effec- 
tive herbicide  treatment  the  plant  loses 
con  rol  of  its  carefully  designed  enzyme 
systf  m  and  the  nitrites  accumulate,  caus- 
!  plant  to  kiU  Itself.  After  killing 
plant,  the  nitrite  converted  into  a 
advanced,  nontoxic  form  of  nitro- 
Armed  with  this  new  information, 
Klepper  has  been  able  to  devise  lab- 
•y  procedures  that  will  quickly  pin- 
chemicals  with  weed  killing  capa- 
He  believes  that  these  new  pro- 
will  permit  the  agricultural 
chei  licals  industry  to  tailor-make  efifec- 
and  acceptable  herbicides  for  farm- 
i  a  much  shorter  periods  of  time  than 

I  low  required. 
Herbicides  presently  on   the  mariset 

developed  through  trial  and  error 

processes     involving     extensive 

screening  of  thousands  of 

and  field  testing  lasting  many 

Because  their  mode  of  action 

not  known,  considerable  time  and 

was  required  to  find  effective  herbl- 

The  technique  developed  by  Dr. 

ir  should  compress  the  time  neces- 

for  such  screening  and  identifica- 

of  weed-specific  herbicides.  Besi&use 

e  importance  of  the  discovery,  AID 

issisted  the  University  of  Nebraska 

gjtting  the  new  technique  publicly 

ited.  This  would  protect  the  scien- 

method  from  patent  rights  by  indi- 

'  persons  or  companies  which  might 

re  with  full  public  access  and  use 

benefits  derived  from  it  in  re- 

and  agricultural  production. 

the  continuing  race  between  food 

>opulation,  crop  losses  are  a  crucial 

Ironically,  the  new  technologies 

"Green  Revolution,"  wliich  has 

it  possible  to  drastically  increase 

of  wheat  and  rice,  also  have  pro- 

an  equally  good  environment  for 

growth.  Thus,  the  additional  ferti- 

and  water  necessary  for  the  cultl- 

I I  of  the  new  high-yield  wheat  and 
varieties  also  foster  the  growth  of 

vegetation.     The    consequential 
between   crop   plants   and 
results  in  lower  yields. 
Klepper,  in  fact,  worked  for  2  years 
tfcie  International  Maize  and  Wheat 
Imprt>vement        Center— CIMMYT— in 
one  of  the  jumping  off  points 
Green  Revolution,  prior  to  his 
the  Nebraska  University  agron- 
i  taff  as  a  member  (rf  the  wheat  re- 
team  in  July  1972.  His  initial  dis- 
of   the  herbicide   Identification 
came  in  October  with  his  study 
metabolism  in  high  protein  wheat 
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commonly  called  deter- 

figure  prominently  in  Dr.  Klep- 

procedure.  Ttxey  facUitate  the  en- 

of  herbicides  into  the  plant  by 

«  the  surface  film  of  water.  He 

f(hmd  surfactant-herbicide  combina- 

■o  be  highly  specific.  The  right  sur- 

"  herbicide  formulation  can  result 


in  effective  killing  of  weeds  at  much  re- 
duced rates  of  herbicide  apphcation. 

Dr.  Klepper's  technique  also  makes  it 
possible  to  measure  the  capacity  of  crop 
species  to  reduce  nitrate  nitrogen  to  ni- 
trite nitrogen.  This  step  may  be  the  ma- 
jor limiting  barrier  to  development  of 
crops  such  as  wheat  with  higher  protein 
content. 

Dr.  Klepper  suggests  that  most  com- 
mercial herbicides  now  on  the  market 
fall  into  two  categories.  In  the  first  are 
those  that  are  directly  toxic  to  plants. 
These  kill  by  blocldng  conversion  of  ni- 
trite to  ammonia,  thus  allowing  lethal 
buildup  of  the  nitrite.  The  second  cate- 
gory includes  chemicals  that  are  not 
toxic  to  plants  in  the  form  in  which  they 
are  applied.  These  undergo  chemical 
change  in  the  plant  to  become  phyto- 
toxins  like  the  first  group.  Regardless  of 
which  group  a  herbicide  is  in,  the  lethal 
action  is  the  same. 

New  tests  based  on  this  information 
are  expected  to  be  a  powerful  tool  in  the 
search  for  new  herbicides  as  well  as  for 
the  most  effective  formulation  of  these 
herbicides  with  surfactants.  Individual 
tests  require  as  litUe  as  30  minutes  and 
a  large  number  of  chemicals  can  be 
screened  simultaneously. 

The  laboratory  procedures  devised  by 
Dr.  Klepper  are  likewise  expected  to  tele- 
scope the  time  required  to  identify 
wheats  with  high  grain  protein  capabili- 
ty. Measurement  of  nitrate  reduction 
may  be  a  good  indicator  of  grain  protein 
potential.  If  so.  Dr.  Klepper's  procedure 
will  provide  the  plant  breeder  with  a  new 
and  useful  tool  to  aid  in  his  continuing 
search  for  cereals  with  higher  protein 
content. 


February  15,  1973 


DEATH  OF  DAVID  LAWRENCE 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  a  great  sense  of  personal  loss  that 
I  learned  of  the  death  of  David  Law- 
rence last  weekend.  He  was  one  of  this 
century's  most  astute  political  observers, 
reporting  and  commenting  on  news 
fronts  in  Washington,  across  the  United 
States,  and  throughout  the  world  for 
more  than  60  years. 

His  life  was  a  classical  American  suc- 
cess story.  He  rose  from  humble  begin- 
nings to  a  position  of  high  respect  and 
accomplishment  in  the  world  of  jour- 
nalism and  political  commentary.  The 
son  of  an  Immigrant  tailor,  he  worked 
his  way  through  Princeton  University 
after  launching  a  freelance  writing 
career  at  age  14.  In  the  Nation  s  Capital 
and  as  editor  and  founder  of  the  news 
magazine.  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
David  Lawrence,  as  reporter,  columnist, 
and  sometimes  confidant  and  adviser, 
came  to  know  11  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  hundreds  of  high 
Government  officials  at  all  levels. 

David  Lawrence  was  a  hard  worker, 
an  intelligent  newsman,  and  a  perceptive 
columnist.  He  was.  in  fact,  the  first 
Washington  correspondent  to  have  a 
syndicated  column.  He  was  a  spartan 
man  and  a  gentleman  of  the  highest 
order.  David  Lawrence  will  be  especially 
missed  in  these  Chambers.  He  was  a 
friend  of  the  Senate's,  a  personal  friend 
to  many  of  us  here,  and  I  am  proud  of 
oar  warm  association  over  many  years. 


Mr.  Lawrence  was  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  weekly  Senate  Prayer  Break- 
fast group.  He  often  spoke  to  our 
Wednesday  morning  gatherings,  and  he 
was  an  inspiring  leader  of  the  group. 

David  Lawrence  will  be  missed  by  his 
many  friends  and  loved  ones,  and  Ameri- 
cans, both  in  and  out  of  government, 
will  miss  his  incisive  comments  on  mat- 
ters of  national  and  international  im- 
portance. Mrs.  Talmadge  joins  me  in  ex- 
tending our  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
Lawrence  family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  Monday,  Febru- 
ary 12,  and  an  editorial  from  the  Atlanta 
Journal  of  February  14. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  12.  1973J 
Columnist  Davui  Lawrence,  84,  Dies 
(By  Martha  WeU) 
David     Lawrence.     84,     the     conservative 
spokesman  who  was  dean  of  Washington's 
syndicated  columnists  as  well  as  founder  and 
editor  of  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  maga- 
zine,  died   yesterday   at   his   Sarasota,   Fla., 
winter  home. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  found  dead  on  the  floor 
of  his  bedroom  at  about  12:20  p.m.  by  a 
maid.  Death  was  believed  due  to  a  heart 
attack.  He  had  suffered  a  mUd  one  several 
years  ago. 

A  tireless  worker,  who  neither  smoked  nor 
drank  and  kept  a  news  ticker  and  direct  tele- 
phone line  to  his  office  In  the  SarasoU  home, 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  not  believed  to  be  In  111 
health  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  most  recent  column  in  The  Evening 
Star,  where  It  had  run  since  1918,  appeared 
on  Friday,  It  called  for  bipartisanship  m 
foreign  affairs,  particularly  when  significant 
International  negotiations  are  underway. 

Starting  his  career  In  Washington  Journal- 
Ism  In  1910.  Mr.  Lawrence  came  to  know  11 
presidents,  scored  many  celebrated  scocms 
and  began  In  1916  one  of  the  first  of  the  syn- 
dicated newspaper  columns. 

Appearing  through  the  years  In  as  many 
as  300  papers.  It  was  reviled  as  reactionary 
(by  opponents,  often  liberal  Democrats)  and 
praised  as  perceptive  (by  supporters,  often 
conservative  Republicans) . 

It  could  also  be  unpredictable,  as  the  re- 
flection of  the  personal  philosophy  of  the 
Immigrant  taUor's  son  who  worked  his  way 
through  Princeton,  admired  Woodrow  WUson 
and  pronounced  himself  a  "conservative 
liberal." 

Crediting  WUson's  "New  Freedom"  as  a 
major  influence  on  his  thought.  Mr  Law- 
rence was  long  a  committed  Internationalist 
who  supported  both  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  United  Nations.  Tet.  isolationists 
also  took  comfort  from  some  of  his  writings. 
In  the  middle  1950s,  he  criticized  the  UN 
sharply  for  falling  to  denounce  the  Soviet 
Union  and  "expel  its  gangster  government" 
for  supplying  munitions  used  against  U.N. 
forces  in  the  Korean  bonfllct. 

A  critic  of  federal  spending  and  an  ad- 
mirer of  American  industry,  be  seemed  for 
years  to  reserve  his  sternest  strictures  for 
"so-called  Uberals"  and  others  who  he  aald 
were  "blind  to  the  Communist  menace." 

Known  as  a  supporter  of  Sen.  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy  in  some  respects,  he  condemned 
the  Wisconsin  RepubUcan  for  what  he  viewed 
as  an  "indefenalble"  slander  against  Gen. 
Oeorge  C.  MarahaU. 

A  defender  of  the  U,8.  Involvement  In 
Vietnam,  he  took  a  favorable  view  of  the 
recent  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  and 
predicted  It  would  lead  to  a  cease-fire. 
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"I  write  as  I  see  it."  said  Mr.  Lawrence. 
"My  purpose  is  clarification  and  exposition." 

While  he  was  often  viewed  as  a  conserva- 
tive Republican  by  Ideology,  he  was  also  for 
many  years  a  Democrat,  by  registration,  in 
Fairfax  County,  where  he  had  a  farm  near 
Centrevllle. 

On  Dec.  23,  1970.  he  donated  the  639.8  acre 
Mlddlegate  Farm  to  the  county  for  park  vise. 
Title  to  the  property,  assessed  at  (5  million, 
was  to  pass  formally  to  the  county  on  his 
death. 

In  addition  to  the  donation  of  the  farm. 
Mr.  Lawrence's  concern  for  Fairfax  County 
was  demonstrated  by  his  leadership  In  the 
campaign  that  led  to  the  adoption  In  1950 
of  the  county  executive  form  of  government. 

It  was  a  battle  that  saw  him  confront  and 
defeat  powerful  political  opposition  that  In- 
cluded the  strongly  entrenched  Byrd  Or- 
ganization. 

After  the  voters  endorsed  his  plan,  Mr. 
Lawrence  beaded  a  team  that  put  the  county 
executive  plan  of  government  Into  effect  over 
a  two-year  period. 

With  the  donation  of  the  farm  in  1970  Mr. 
Lawrence  had  divested  himself  of  almost  all 
of  his  major  properties. 

He  sold  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  a 
Washington-based  news  service  he  developed, 
to  its  employees  in  1946.  He  did  the  same 
in  1962  With  U.S.  News  and  World  Report. 

Associates  said  both  sales  were  at  bargain 
prices. 

In  one  newspaper  account.  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  described  as  a  man  who  wanted  to  go 
out  of  the  world  the  same  way  he  came  In — 
with  very  little. 

He  was  bom  Dec.  26,  1888.  the  son  of  Harris 
and  Dora  Lawrence,  In  Philadelphia.  Shortly 
after  his  birth,  his  father,  a  poor  tailor  who 
had  immigrated  from  England,  took  the  fam- 
ily to  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

The  seeds  of  Mr.  I^wrence's  career  were 
planted  there.  In  1902,  he  discovered  the  Con- 
gressional Record  in  a  library  and  found  it 
fascinating.  The  next  year,  at  14.  he  began 
newspaper  work  as  a  reporter  on  the  Buffalo 
Express. 

Money  earned  on  the  Express  helped  him 
pay  his  way  at  Princeton,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  work  as  a  reporter,  covering  sports 
and  other  campus  activities  for  several  news- 
papers. 

At  Princeton,  he  scored  his  first  big  scoop. 

While  Mr.  Lawrence  was  at  college,  former 
President  and  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland  were 
living  In  the  town  of  Princeton.  Mr.  Lawrence 
Introduced  himself  to  Mrs.  Clevelaad. 

On  June  24,  1908,  Cleveland  died  of  a  heart 
attack.  Mr.  Lawrence,  then  a  campus  cor- 
respondent for  the  Associated  Press,  had  re- 
mained in  Princeton  after  the  semester  end- 
ed. Mrs.  Cleveland  sent  a  message  to  him. 

"Out  of  a  clear  sky  the  news  came."  he 
recalled. 

Mr.  Lawrence  sent  the  news  to  the  Associ- 
ated Press.  There  was  no  other  correspondent 
in  Princeton  at  the  time. 

"I  had  a  scoop  .  .  ."  he  said. 

AP  liked  it,  and  Mr.  Lawrence's  subse- 
quent funeral  coverage,  well  enough  to  hire 
him  as  vacation  relief  in  their  PhUadelphla 
bureau. 

During  Mr.  Lawrence's  Princeton  years,  the 
college  president  was  Woodrow  Wilson.  Mr. 
Lawrence  gave  thorough  coverage  to  Wilson's 
fight  for  educational  reform  and  the  two 
men  became  friends. 

When  Mr.  Lawrence  graduated  in  1910,  he 
was  assigned  to  AP's  Washington  bureau. 

After  Wilson  was  elected  President  in  1912, 
the  two  men  continued  their  friendship,  with 
Mr.  Lawrence  becoming  known  as  one  of  the 
President's  chief  Journalistic  Interpreters. 

One  of  his  most  feimous  scoops  was  the 
resignation  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  as 
Secretary  of  State  in  1915. 

Another  AP  man  told  Mr.  Lawrence  that  a 
big  story  existed,  but  that  he  himself  was 
pledged  to  secrecy  and  could  say  no  more. 


It  was  after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusltanla. 
Mr.  Lawrence  decided  that  the  feud  between 
Bryan  and  Wilson  had  reached  the  boiling 
point. 

Walking  Into  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War 
Llndley  Garrison,  he  said,  'Too  bad  about 
Bryan,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  it  is."  Garrison  replied.  "I'm  sorry  to 
see  him  go." 

"When  do  you  think  it  will  be?"  Mr.  Law- 
rence asked. 

"Well,"  said  Garrison,  "It's  suppKised  to  be 
tomorrow  afternoon  about  2  o'clock." 

Mr.  Lawrence  continued  to  make  casual 
conversation,  finally  got  to  a  phone  booth, 
gave  his  office  the  story  and,  as  he  recalled, 
"stayed  in  the  booth  for  20  minutes  .  .  . 
afraid  to  come  out  because  I  might  reveal 
some  sort  of  excitement  to  my  colleagues  sit- 
ting around  In  the  press  room  .  .  ." 

In  1916,  he  left  AP  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Poet,  where  he  started  his  Wash- 
ington column.  He  quit  the  New  York  Poet 
in  1919  to  set  up  his  own  Consolidated  Press 
Association,  which  offered  features  and 
financial  news  to  major  newspapers. 

In  1926,  he  organized  The  United  States 
Dally,  to  be  devoted  solely  to  government 
activities.  It  was  superseded  in  1933  by  The 
United  States  News,  a  weekly.  In  1940,  the 
newspaper  format  was  changed  to  a 
magazine. 

After  founding  World*  Report  in  1946  to 
concentrate  on  world  affairs,  he  merged  his 
two  magazines  in  1947  into  a  combined  U.S. 
News  and  World  Report. 

As  one  of  radio's  earliest  political  com- 
mentators he  gave  weekly  15-mlnute  Sunday 
broadcasts  on  "Our  Government"  for  four 
years,  beginning  in  lfl29. 

An  Intense,  private  man  who  cpurned 
vacations,  he  also  wrote  seven  books.  In- 
cluding "The  Story  of  Woodrow  Wilson" 
(1924)  and  "Stumbling  into  Socialism" 
(1036). 

In  1970,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  one  of  eight 
veteran  Journalists  to  receive  Medals  of 
Freedom  from  President  Nixon. 

He  and  EUanor  Campbell  Hayes  were 
married  In  1918.  She  died  in  1969.  Survivors 
include  three  chUdren,  David  Jr.,  of  Wash- 
ington, Mark,  of  New  York,  and  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Sturhahn,  of  Princeton. 

[Prom  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Feb.  14,  1973] 
David   Lawkxnce 

David  Lawrence  was  the  dean  of  the  Wash- 
ington press  corps.  When  he  died  he  was 
old  in  years  of  service  and  his  career  was  a 
succession  of  accomplishments  and  honcxv. 

He  was  the  first  Washington  correspondent 
to  send  out  a  syndicated  column  over  the 
wires.  He  was  one  of  the  first  political  com- 
mentators to  regularly  go  on  the  air.  He  was 
founder  of  the  United  States  Dally  which  be- 
came the  United  States  News,  and  another 
magazine,  the  World  Report.  He  merged 
these  two  Journals.  His  conservative  opinions 
as  expressed  in  those  editorial  pages  and 
through  his  syndicated  columns  were  Impor- 
tant In  forming  the  political  temper  of  this 
land  today. 

David  Lawrence's  column  was  carried  at 
one  time  or  another  by  a  number  of  Georgia 
dailies  Including  this.  He  was  a  friend  of 
the  Georgia  press  In  other  ways,  appearing 
on  the  first  program  of  the  Georgia  Press 
Institute  In  1928  In  order  to  help  get  the 
young  institute  established.  The  world  of 
Journalism  Joins  his  reading  public  in  regret- 
ting his  passing. 


MEMORIAL  REMARKS  OF  HON.  DEAN 
RUSK  AT  SERVICE  FOR  PRESI- 
DENT LYNDON  B,  JOHNSON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  so  that  it  may  appear  in  the 


bound  volume  of  tributes  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  remarks  of  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  at  the 
memorial  service  held  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol.  January  24,  1973. 

Many  Senators  were  present  at  this 
service  and  I  know  I  speak  for  them  in 
commending  Secretary  Rusk  on  his 
speaking  so  well  and  eloquently  for  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 

of  former  Secretarj-  of  State  Dean  Rusk 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

Remarks  Made  by  Former  Secretary  or 

State  Dean  Rusk 

A  home  on  the  bank  of  the  Pedernales  in 
the  beautiful  hill  country  of  Texas,  sur- 
rounded by  his  beloved  family  and  the  friends 
with  whom  he  so  fully  shared  his  warm  and 
generous  spirit  — . 

A  home  In  this  place  where  we  are  gathered 
tcday,  In  the  Congress,  which  was  his  life  for 
so  long,  filled  with  friendships  enlivened  by 
that  political  debate  which  is  the  llfeblocd  of 
a  free  society,  but  friendships  cemented  by 
the  common  task  of  insuring  that  the  public 
business  somehow  would  go  forward  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

A  home  for  more  than  five  years  at  the 
summit  of  responsibility,  of  responsibility 
and  not  necessarily  of  power — for  he,  as  other 
Presidents,  understood  that  many  expecta- 
tions and  demands  were  addressed  to  him 
which  were  beyond  his  constitutional  reach 
or.  Indeed,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  nation 
in  a  world  community  where  we  might  per- 
suade but  can  not  command.  These  were 
years  of  awesome  burdens,  but  burdens 
lightened  by  the  fine  intelligence  and  the 
natural  grace  and  the  personal  devotion  of 
the  First  Lady  who  was  always  at  his  side. 

And  now  he  returns  to  the  Pedernales  to  a 
home  among  the  Immortals,  that  goodly  com- 
pany of  men  and  women  whom  we  shall  for- 
ever cherish  because  they  were  concerned 
about  those  matters  which  barred  the  path  to 
our  becoming  what  we  have  in  us  to  become. 
More  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  in  a  sim- 
pler and  more  robust  age,  perhaps  we  might 
have  known  him  as  Lyndon  the  Liberator,  for 
he  was  determined  to  free  our  people  In 
body,  mind  and  spirit. 

A  few  strokes  of  the  brush  can  not  jjortray 
this  man  to  whom  we  offer  our  affection  and 
respect  today.  As  for  me,  I  would  begin  with 
his  deep  compassion  for  his  fellowman,  a 
compassion  which  was  shared  by  the  Con- 
gress and  resulted  in  the  most  extraordinary 
legislative  season  in  our  history. 

Who  can  forget  that  remarkable  evening 
of  March  15.  1965.  when  President  Johnson 
addressed  a  Joint  session  of  Congress  on  vot- 
ing rights  and  other  civil  rights?  It  was  per- 
haps his  finest  single  message. 

You  will  remember  that,  after  recalling  his 
days  as  a  teacher  of  poor  Mexican-American 
children  back  in  1928,  he  said.  "It  never  even 
occiured  to  me  in  my  fondest  dreams  that  I 
might  have  the  chance  to  help  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  those  students  and  to  help  peo- 
ple like  them  all  over  the  country." 

And  then,  with  eyes  which  bored  Into  the 
conscience  of  all  who  heard  him.  he  said,  "But 
now  I  do  have  that  chance,  and  I'll  let  you  In 
on  a  secret — I  mean  to  use  It.  And  I  hope  you 
win  use  it  with  me." 

And  then  he  went  on  to  disclose  in  a  very 
frank  way  what  some  of  his  deepest  hopes 
were.  Congressman  Pickle  has  already  quoted 
those  hopes.  One  may  give  these  ideas  any 
name  or  epithet  one  might  choose.  They  did 
not  evolve  out  of  some  empty  Intellectual 
exercise.  They  were  not  the  product  of  shrewd 
political  calculation.  His  colleagues  knew 
them  as  a  volcanic  eruption  from  the  Inner- 
most being  of  his  soul  when  the  responsibility 
for  leadership  finally  became  his  own. 

Many  have  said  that  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
demanding  upon  his  colleagues  and  personal 
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Indeed  he  was.  And  demanding  upon 
Congress  and  the  American  people  and 
"  a  foreign  leader  as  well.  But  he  was 
demanding   upon    himself   and   stub- 
bornly resisted  the  admonitions  of  his  asso- 
lat^  to  slow  down.  There  was  so  much  to  do, 
there  was  so  little  time  In  which  to  get 
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Johnson  sometimes  deprecated 

Jown  background  In  foreign  affairs.   Ac- 

tuafy  he  brought  great  talents  and  a  rich 

ince  to  this  aspect  of  the  Presidency 

ember  1963.  As  Senate  Majority  Leader 

thn^ghout  much  of  the  Elsenhower  years,  he 

necessarily  and  deeply  involved  In  the 

5t  range  of  legislation  affecting  foreign 

defense  policy. 

he  became  Vice  President.  President 

■  asked  him  frequently  to  make  for- 

vlslts  and  consult  with  foreign  leaders 

alters  of  major  Importance — not  merely 

ojirlst's  visit. 

absorbed  briefings  In  a  most  expert 
n.  and  with  a  powerful  intellect  went 
dire  tly  to  the  heart  of  the  issues  under  dis- 
cuss on.  And  as  many  present  know,  he  was 
alwslys  formidable  In  negotiation  or  persua- 
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had  a  special  ability,  perhaps  learned 

■  Senate,  to  begin  his  consideration  of  a 

01  by  putting  himself  In  the  other  fel- 

ahoes.    in    an    attempt    to    understand 

answers  might  be  possible. 

had  a  personal  code  of  relations  among 

cal  leaders  which  did  not  permit  him 

s  colleagues  to  engage  in  personal  vili- 

on   aimed    at   foreign    leaders,   however 

the  disagreement  might  appear  to  be. 

"ay's  writers  are  Inclined  to  discuss  Lyn- 

Johnson  almost  solely  In  terms  of  Vlet- 

and  such  questions  as  whether  he  did 

uch  or  too  little  In  that  tragic  struggle. 

historian  will  take  a  broader  view  and 

1  such  things  as  the  Consular  and  Civil 

.  agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 

•proliferation  Treaty,  oiu-  space  treaties. 

Hast- West  trade  bill,  the  beginnings  of 

:!ALT  talks,  and  many  other  initiatives 

"M  at  building  the  peace. 

had  a  very  special  and  affectionate  feel- 

or  the  nations  of  the   western  heml- 

He  used  to  say  to  us,  "This  heml- 

is  where  we  live,  this  is  our  home, 

are  our  neighbors.  We  must  start  with 

neighborhood."         ^ 
President,  last  evening  you  made  some 
g  remarks  about  President  Johnson  In 
brief  address  to  the  American  people, 
longratulate  you  on   the  substance   of 
iddress  and  give  you  our  best  wishes  for 
^  eeks  and  months  ahead.  I  mention  two 
s  which  you  made  about  Lyndon  John- 
rhat  President  Johnson  was  a  man  of 
and  would  have  welcomed  the  peace 
seems  now  to  be  opening  up  in  South- 
tsla.  How  true.  And  he  would,  indeed. 
Joined   you.   Mr.   President,  in   paying 
;e  to  those  millions  of  gallant  and  dedl- 
men  In  uniform  whose  services  and  sac- 
opened  the  way  for  the  peace  which 
~~'  us. 

his  last  State  of  the  Union  Message  to 

C  ongress.  his  final  sentence  was.  "But  I 

that  at  least  It  will  be  said  that  we 

Ah.  yes.  he  tried,  with  reckless  dls- 

for  his  own  life. 

then,  in  the  final  chapter  of  his  book, 
he  was  reflecting  upon  how  It  looked  to 
a  he  returned  to  that  ranch  which  he 
so  much,  his  final  sentence  was.  "And  I 
also  that  I  had  given  It  everything  that 
"  me." 

time  passes,  the  world  will  Increasingly 
ledge  that  the  "everjrthlng"  that  was 
was  a  very  great  deal,  and  that  meA 
^omen  all  over  the  earth  are  forever  In 
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THE  SWEEPING  IMPACT  OP  THE 
ENERGY  CRISIS 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months  there  has  been  a  growing  debate 
about  the  growing  energy  crisis  and  its 
implications  for  our  Nation's  economic 
well-betng.  This  concern  was  highlighted 
by  the  President's  address  to  the  Na- 
tion on  February  14.  1973.  One  of  my 
consituents,  Mr.  Alvon  L.  Hoffman,  pres- 
ident of  Construction  Inspection,  Inc., 
has  written  an  article  entitled,  "The 
Sweeping  Impact  of  the  Energy  Crisis," 
which  will  appear  in  the  March  1973, 
Issue  of  the  Mortgage  Banker. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printeo  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Sweeping  Impact  of  the  Energy 
Crisis 
(By  Alvln  L.  Hoffman.  President.  Construc- 
tion    Inspection     Services,     Inc.,     SUver 
Spring,  Maryland,  and  Publisher  of  Con- 
struction Economics) 

Some  of  the  dimensions  of  the  growing  en- 
ergy crisis  in  the  United  States  began  to  ap- 
pear In  the  headlines  as  the  winter  took  a 
real  grip  on  much  of  the  nation.  Homes  and 
schools  In  scattered  locations  began  to  get 
colder,  and  many  factories  either  shut  down 
or  curtailed  their  operations.  But  the  real 
dimensions  of  the  crisis  are  only  dimly  per- 
ceived by  most  citizens.  The  effect  on  all 
Industries,  on  the  nation's  position  In  the 
world,  and  on  Its  ability  to  protect  itself 
economically  and  physicaUy,  has  been  voiced 
by  only  a  few  spokesmen.  The  average  citi- 
zen, his  furnace  humming  and  car  operating 
has  not  been  significantly  affected. 

The  effects,  however,  have  become  no- 
ticeable in  the  construction  Industry.  The 
mjet  visible  manifestation  is  that  housing 
starts  figures  have  dropped.  A  paucity  of 
sewage  treatment  faculties  and  poor  weather 
conditions  have  contributed  to  the  decline, 
but  so  has  a  lack  of  natural  gas  In  many 
metropolitan  areas  for  heating,  cooling,  and 
cooking.  Factory  and  Industrial  building  Is 
expected  to  drop  In  the  coming  year,  also  as  a 
direct  result  of  shortage  of  acceptable  fuel 
for  heating,  cooling,  and  power. 

In  addition,  a  true  energy  crisis  will  affect 
highway  construction,  tf  highway  travel  Is 
reduced  because  of  higher  prices  of  gasoline 
and  diesel  fuel.  Dwindling  supplies  of  asphalt 
cov.ld  be  a  concomitant  factor. 

As  a  result  of  the  "environmental"  drive  of 
the  past  few  years,  which  Is  an  integral  part 
of  the  energy  crisis,  other  areas  of  construc- 
tion have  been  affected.  Cost  of  petroleum- 
based  machine  parts  and  buUdlng  compo- 
nents have  risen;  construction  of  thermal 
and  nuclear-fueled  powerplants  has  been  at 
a  virtual  standstill;  and  other  construc- 
tion— Including  major  housing  develop- 
ments— has  been  either  delayed  or  halted. 

On  a  larger  scale  there  was  cause  for 
grave  concern.  It  can  be  said  that  modem 
nations  attain  their  international  economic 
rankings  In  proportion  to  the  energy  that 
Is  available  to  drive  their  machines,  manu- 
facture their  goods,  and  Increase  their  peo- 
ples' standard  of  living.  Ample  supply  of 
energy,  It  is  now  becoming  clear.  Is  one  of 
the  major  keys  to  the  growth  and  Influence 
of  the  United  States,  and  Its  position  Is 
being  threatened. 

It  is  ironic  that  this  should  be  happening 
while  the  U.S.  sits  on  some  of  the  largest 
deposits  of  fossil  fuels  on  earth  and  has 
been  a  leader  In  the  development  of  peace- 
ful xises  of  nuclear  power.  The  vast  deposits 


of  coal,  ollshales,  and  offshore  oil  and  gas 
fields  are  estimated  to  contain  enough  fuel 
to  supply  energy  for  the  nation  for  many 
hundreds  of  years,  without  dependence  on 
any  foreign  sources. 

The  estimated  500- year  reserve  of  coal  has 
been  rendered  virtually  unusable  by  a  myriad 
of  "environmental"  considerations,  Including 
emissions,  particulates,  and  other  factors. 
The  only  hope  Is  that  some  acceptable  (and 
probably  expensive)  means  will  be  found  to 
convert  the  coal  to  gas.  In  addition,  develop- 
ment of  known  oil  reserves  offshore  and  In 
Alaska  has  been  stopped  dead  by  conserva- 
tionists' objections.  Even  nuclear  power 
development  has  been  halted  by  fear  of 
"thermal  pollution"  through  water  used  to 
cool  generators  and  poeelble  harmful  emis- 
sions, plus  difficulties  of  disposing  of  wastes. 
But  the  mathematics  of  the  shortage — 
though  it  involves  astronomical  figures — is 
simple  enough:  The  United  States  now  has 
"proven"  o«  reserves  (areas  where  oil  has 
been  found  and  la  producible)  amounting 
to  almost  30  bUllon  barrels  within  the  con- 
tinental U.S.,  and  perhaps  another  10-15 
billion  barrels  under  the  frozen  waters  of 
Alaska's  North  Slope.  Moreover,  gas  reserves 
amount  to  about  352  trillion  cubic  feet.  How- 
ever, according  to  the  petroleum-gas  Indus- 
try, very  little  has  been  added  to  these  known 
reserves  since  about  1969  because  of  In- 
creases in  exploration  costs  and  other 
restrictions. 

Meanwhile.  Americans  are  consuming  16 
million  barrels  of  oU  a  day,  and  perhaps 
23  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  year.  More- 
over, this  consumntlon  Is  rising  at  the  rate 
of  1  million  barrels  of  oil  every  day.  despite 
the  claim  of  oilmen  that  existing  wells  are 
already  producing  at  near  capacity.  Oas 
usage  has  been  rising  Just  as  spectacularly. 
With  this  situation  In  mind,  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment recently  authorized  substantial 
Imports  of  liquid  natural  gas  (LNO)  to 
supplement  the  available  supply,  probably 
at  considerable  additional  cost  to  the  con- 
svuner.  The  enormous  consumption  Is  not 
solely  In  terms  of  heating.  It  Includes  power 
to  tufti  electric-generating  turbines:  refine- 
ment of  gasoline  and  other  products;  a  vast 
petrochemical  Industry  which  depends  on 
petroleum  or  natural  gas  as  Its  basic  feed- 
stock: and  highway  construction,  since 
asphalt  Is  a  by-product  of  gasoline  and  other 
refining  processes. 

The  reasons  are  many  and  complex,  aside 
from  "environmental"*  restrictions.  Oilmen 
are  prone  to  blame  government  regulation — 
at  both  federal  and  state  levels — for  many 
of  their  Ills,  arguing  that  artificial  hold- 
downs  of  prices  have  forced  them  to  absorb 
increasing  costs  to  the  point  where  explora- 
tion for  new  sources  has  become  prohibitively 
costly. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  enersrv  In- 
dustry has  had  a  hand  In  compounding  Its 
own  problems.  Restrictions  on  foreign  im- 
ports, for  example,  are  the  result  of  Industry 
demand  for  government  protection.  Also,  ag- 
gressive sales  campaigns  promoting  the  u.se 
of  more  and  more  appliances  In  homes,  of- 
fices and  factories  have  been  extremely  suc- 
cessful. 

The  only  remedies  that  have  been  proffered 
are  either  conservation  of  enerer  use — 
through  lowered  heating-cooling  levels,  better 
Insulation  and  construction,  and  curtailment 
of  auto  use — or  further  dependence  on  for- 
eign governments  for  oU  and  oil  products. 
Conservation  will  have  a  very  gradual  effect 
on  the  energy  crisis,  and  wUl  depend  on  broad 
and  Insistent  education  of  the  public,  which 
must  be  willing  to  give  up  the  optimum  In 
comfort  and  convenience.  The  long  trans- 
portation lines  needed  to  bring  In  foreign 
oil  pose  their  own  dangers  In  terms  of  pos- 
slble  spillage,  the  need  for  "super  ports"  to 
handle  larger  tankers,  and  other  factors. 


The  prospect  of  a  boom  In  construction 
seems  favorable  Indeed,  II  and  when  politi- 
cians are  willing  to  face  environmental  re- 
strictions and  strike  a  sensible  balance  be- 
tween the  needs  of  humans  and  the  needs  of 
the  enlvronment.  When  such  a  breakthrough 
comes,  there  will  be  Immediate  need  for  con- 
struction work:  new  refineries,  ports  for 
super-tankers,  pipelines  and  power  plants. 
The  question  Is,  how  much  longer  can  we 
wait  before  the  nation  experiences  an  Irrepar- 
able economic  set  back? 


WHAT  ARE  PRIORITIES  THAT 
COUNT? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  I  received,  addressed 
to  President  Nixon.  It  asks  the  same 
question  that  I  ask  myself  daily,  "What 
are  the  priorities  that  count?"  This 
poignant  message  resounds  clearly  and 
needs  no  interpretation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Anchorage,  Alaska, 

January  25, 1973. 
Richard  M.  Nixon, 
White  House, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Nixon:  I  am  a  physician  with 
the  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center,  part  of 
the  Indian  Health  Service  (HEW)  In  Alaska. 
I  am  sending  this  letter  not  in  any  official 
capacity  with  the  Indian  Health  Service  or 
this  hospital,  but  rather  as  a  private  citizen. 

I  was  shocked  Into  finally  writing  you  a 
letter  when  I  read  In  the  paper  recently  that 
your  Inauguration  cost  "3-4  million  dollars." 
Currently,  the  Indian  Health  Service,  like 
so  many  other  government  services.  Is  suf- 
fering a  budget  squeeze.  In  addition,  the 
Alaska  area  overspent  its  allocation  last  year. 
However,  the  amount  of  the  budget  cut  plus 
the  debt  Is  certainly  less  than  one-half  the 
cost  of  the  Inaugural  festivities.  Conse- 
quently, however,  services  for  the  Eskimo.  In- 
dian, and  Aleut  In  Alaska  have  been  dras- 
tically cut  back. 

The  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  U  the 
only  hospital  for  the  Native  In  Alaska  that 
can  carry  on  major  diagnostic  and  treatment 
programs,  particularly  surgery.  Also  Alaska  is 
unique  in  that  great  distances  sometime 
separate  the  native  village  from  the  hospital 
In  Anchorage.  Therefore,  It  Is  very  expensive 
to  perform  services  In  Anchorage  because  In 
addition  to  the  normal  expense  of  hospital 
care,  there  is  the  cost  of  travel  from  and  to 
the  vUlages.  The  cutbacks  referred  to  above 
Include  a  marked  decrease  In  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  spent  on  travel,  primarily  In  the 
area  of  elective  surgery  and  diagnostic  evalu- 
ations; the  hospital  census  is  being  sharply 
reduced;  and.  in  general,  more  circum- 
spection is  being  urged  when  deciding  the 
question  of  whether  something  Is  or  is  not 
an  emergency. 

There  is  little  choice  for  our  administration 
about  these  policy  decisions,  if  we  are  to  live 
within  the  new  budget  and  the  debt  men- 
tioned above.  But.  as  always,  it  is  the  patient 
who  suffers — and  In  no  small  way;  rather  it 
Is  possible  that  lives  will  be  lost  and  much 
suffering  endured.  Two  recent  examples  come 
to  mind.  One  Is  that  of  a  child  In  "the  bush" 
who  had  what  sounded  like  a  hernia  over  the 
phone  and  the  doctor  decided  not  to  send  the 
patient  to  Anchorage,  and  later  the  hernia 
worsened  and  apparently  strangulated  and 
the  chUd  has  currently  been  lost  to  follow  up. 
Another  example  Is  that  of  an  elderly  woman 
from  the  Aleutian  Islands  who  had  what 
sounded  like  congestive  heart  failure  and  the 
doctor,  thinking  about  the  expense  of  char- 


tering an  airplane  to  bring  her  to  Anchorage, 
elected  to  give  the  patient  some  medicine 
there  and  to  have  her  come  in  on  the  regu- 
larly scheduled  flight;  but  she  died  en  route 
the  next  day.  In  both  Instances,  monetary 
considerations  probably  altered  the  judgment 
of  the  physicians  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
often  to  the  detriment  of  the  patient. 

What  are  the  priorities  that  count?  The 
cost  of  the  Inaugural  is  only  one  example 
but  there  are  of  course  many  others.  Includ- 
ing the  cost  of  lost  B-62's.  the  reported 
hundreds  of  millions  overspent  by  the  Navy, 
etc.,  etc. 

So,  finally,  this  letter  is  sent  In  protest  and 
In  the  hopes  that  you  and  your  administra- 
tion might  rethink  your  priorities  and  par- 
ticularly that  some  sort  of  additional  funding 
be  found  for  the  Indian  Health  Service  to 
restore  necessary  services. 
Sincerely, 

Tim  Samttelson,  MJ3. 


STREET  CRIMES 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
interesting  editorial  entitled  "Stents 
Tragedy  Spurs  the  War  Against  Crime." 
appeared  in  the  State  newspaper  of 
Columbia,  S.C,  on  February  6,  1973. 

It  makes  points  on  the  administration 
of  justice  which  I  feel  would  be  of  con- 
siderable interest.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Stknnis    Traqkdt    Spurs   the   War    Against 
Crime 

While  Sen.  John  Stennls  lies  seriously 
wounded  in  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  the  vic- 
tim of  an  armed  robbery  at  his  Washington 
residence,  his  colleagues  In  Congress  are 
reacting  with  outrage  to  this  latest  example 
of  violent  crime  in  the  nation's  capital. 

The  reaction  is  predictable,  and  we  Join 
in  it.  But  even  as  we  deplore  the  criminal 
assault  which  felled  the  distinguished  sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  we  ask  why  equal  con- 
cern should  not  be  expressed  over  slmUar  at- 
tacks on  lesser  individuals. 

Bullets  are  as  painful  to  cab  drivers  as  to 
congressmen.  Little  people  bleed  and  hurt 
and  experience  terror  no  less  than  political 
blg-wlgs.  And  the  men  and  women  who  find 
It  necessary  to  walk  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton— or  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia  or 
Columbia — are  as  much  entitled  to  peace  of 
mind  and  safety  of  person  as  those  whose 
public  prominence  commands  greater  atten- 
tion from  the  media. 

Yet  the  tragedy  which  has  struck  Senator 
Stennls  may  prove  to  be  the  catalyst  which 
produces  both  the  atmosphere  and  the  action 
needed  to  win  the  war  against  crime.  Pen- 
alties for  violent  crimes,  especially  those 
committed  with  firearms,  must  be  made  more 
stringent.  Delays  In  the  administering  of  Jus- 
tice must  be  eliminated.  And  the  indulgent 
attitude  toward  criminals  must  be  reversed. 

South  Carolina's  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond 
went  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  in  a  force- 
ful presentation  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate: 

"The  greatest  deterrent  to  crime  Is  swift 
apprehension  and  sure  punishment."    ' 

He  then  added  the  thought  which  looms 
large  In  the  minds  of  many  average  Ameri- 
cans— the  possibility  of  making  federal 
Judges  subject  to  reappointment  at  inter- 
vals so  that  they  might  be  more  responsive 
to  the  public's  insistence  upon  strong  meas- 
ures to  insure  law  and  order.  Too  many  fed- 
eral Judges,  Senator  Thurmond  suggested 
(and  he  might  well  have  Included  some  state 
Judges   In   his   Indictment)    "show   an   un- 


fortunate penchant  to  favor  the  defendant 
in  criminal  cases." 

If  Congress  and  the  country  respond  fa- 
vorably to  such  ideas,  the  evil  which  has 
befaUen  Senator  Stennls  may  bring  about 
good. 


A  HELPFUL  CHECKLIST  TO  GUARD 
AGAINST  OVERPAYMENT  OF  IN- 
COME TAXES 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  time  and 
time  again  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  stated  that  the  Federal  Government 
wants  no  individual  to  pay  more  taxes 
than  are  legally  due. 

However,  it  is  all  too  painfully  clear 
that  millions  of  Americans — young  and 
old  alike — needlessly  overpay  their  in- 
come taxes  each  year. 

This  harsh  fact  of  life  became  clear  at 
a  hearing  conducted  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  on  "Income  Tax  Over- 
payments by  the  Elderly." 

In  far  too  many  cases,  elderly  taxpay- 
ers are  simply  unaware  of  helpful  de- 
ductions which  can  reduce  their  taxes. 

Others  are  completely  baffled  by  the 
complexities  of  the  tax  form.  What  good 
are  deductions  or  credits  if  the  fine  print 
on  form  1040  or  the  instructions  camou- 
flage them?  And  what  good  are  tax  relief 
measures  if  they  are  lost  in  the  maze  of 
calculations,  schedule  transfers,  and  lin- 
guistic booby  traps  to  complete  a  return? 

To  help  protect  taxpayers  against 
these  potential  pitfalls,  the  Committee 
on  Aging  called  for  comprehensive  Ewrtion 
on  several  fronts. 

A  number  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations to  simplify  tax  preparation 
have  already  been  adopted  by  the  IRS, 
including: 

Restoration  of  the  short  form  1040A 
for  taxpayers  who  do  not  itemize  their 
deductions  and  whose  income  is  almost 
entirely  from  wages ;  and 

Computation  by  the  IRS  of  the  com- 
plicated retirement  income  credit  for 
older  Americans,  provided  they  list  the 
amount  of  their  qualifying  retirement  in- 
come, tax-exempt  pensions,  and  earned 
income. 

Moreover,  the  IRS  will  now  compute 
an  individual's  tax.  provided  hLs  income 
does  not  exceed  $20,000;  it  consists  only 
of  wages,  salary,  tips,  dividends,  inter- 
est, pensions,  or  armuities;  and  the 
standard  deduction  is  used. 

F^irther  improvements,  however,  are 
still  necessary  to  insure  that  the  prep- 
aration of  more  complicated  tax  returns 
does  not  become  a  nightmarish  experi- 
ence for  the  untrained. 

Additionally,  the  committee  prepared 
a  helpful  checklist  of  deductions — deduc- 
tions which  can  save  elderly  taxpayers 
himdreds  or  perhaps  even  thousands  of 
dollars. 

This  listing,  I  want  to  stress,  is  not 
intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  summary 
of  all  available  deductions  for  individual 
taxpayers.  But,  it  can  provide  a  very  use- 
ful checklist  for  persons  who  itemize 
their  allowable  expenditures.  This  list- 
ing can  also  provide  guidance  in  deter- 
mining whether  it  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  taxpayer  to  itemize  his 
deductions  or  take  the  standard  deduc- 
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^ually  important  is  the  committees 
summary  of  the  tax  savings  pro- 
visions in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971.  Quite 
cle|u-ly  a  fundamental  understanding  of 
measures  will  also  be  essential  for 
taxpayers  to  receive  full  benefits  from 
provisions. 

President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

that   the   Committee   on   Aging's 

ch^klist    of    allowable    deductions    for 

A  and  the  summary  of  the  tax 

measures  in  the  Revenue  Act  be 

prl|it€d  in  the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  lists  were 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
l)ollows:  , 

or    Itemizkd     Deductions     ro» 
a    (fohm    1040)    mxdical    and 
Expenses 


recint 


the^e 
all 

thefce 
llr. 

setib 
chcc 
schedule 
rellrf 

1  lU 

There 
on^red 
as 
Checklist 

S  ;hedut.k 

D  5NTAL 

li  edlcal  and  dental  expenses  are  deducti- 
ble to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  3%  of  a 
tax]  layer's  adjusted  gross  Income  (line  17, 
For  n  1040) 

MKIpCAI.,      HOSPITAL,      OB      HEALTH      INSTraANCE 
PRKKTDMS 

Obe-half  of  premiums  are  deductible  (up 
to  1 150)  without  regard  to  the  3%  limitation 
for  other  medical  expenses.  The  remainder 
of  ]  our  health  Insurance  premiums  can  be 
dediicted,  but  Is  subject  to  the  3%  rule. 

DRUGS    AND    MEDICINES 

Ijfcluded  In  medical  expenses  but  only  to 
exceeding  1  %  of  adjusted  gross  Income 
17,  Form  1040) 

allowable  medical   and  dental   ex- 
( subject  to  3%  limitation): 
A  xlomlnal  supports 
A  nbulance  hire 
A  lesthetlst 


extint 
(line 

0;her 
penie 


A  -ches 

Artificial  limbs  and  teeth 
:  supports 
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Bicki 

B  -aces 

C  irdlographs 

C  ilropodlst 

C  ilropractor 

C  irlstlan  Science  practitioner 

C  invalescent  home  (for  medical  treat- 
met  t  only) 

C;  utches 

D  sntal  services  (e.g.  cleaning  teeth.  X-rays, 
filling  teeth) 

D  intures 

D  irmatologlst 

E;  eglasses 

O  mecologlst 

H  >arlng  aids  and  batteries 

H  >8pltal  expenses 

Ie  sulln  treatment 

Ir  valid  chair 

Li  b  tests 

Li  p  reading  lessons 

N(  urologist 

Ni  irsing  services 

a  ullst 

Q  )tlclan 

<>  )tometrlst 

O;  al  surgery 

O;  thopedlc  shoes 

Oi  iteopath 

Pi  dlatrlclan 

PI  lyslcal  examinations 

PI  lyslclan 

PI  lyslotheraplst 

Pi  dlatrlst 

Pi  ychlatrlst 

P!  ychoanalyst 

Pi  ychologlst 

Pi  ychotherapy 

H(  kdlum  Therapy  * 

Si  croUlac  belt 

S4  elng-eye  dog  and  maintenance 

S]  lints 

Si  pplementary  Medical  Insiirance  (Part  B) 
und  sr  Medicare 

S\  rgeon 

Ti  ansportatlon  expenses  for  medical  pur- 
pose j  (6<;  per  mile  or  actual  fares  for  taxi, 
bus^.  etCT) 


Vaccines 

Vitamins  prescribed  by  a  doctor  (but  not 
taken  as  a  food  supplement  or  to  preserve 
general   health) 

Wheelchairs 

Whirlpool  baths  for  medical  purposes 

X-rays 

TAXES 

Real  estate 

State  and  local  gasoline 

Oeneral  sales 

State  and  local  Income 

Personal  property 

If  sales  tax  tables  &ie  used  In  arriving  at 
your  deduction,  you  may  add  to  the  amount 
shown  In  the  tax  tables  only  the  sales  tax 
paid  on  the  purchase  of  5  classes  of  items, 
automobiles,  airplanes,  boats,  mobile  homes 
and  materials  used  to  build  a  new  home 
when  you  are  your  own  contractor. 

Additional  sales  tax  deduction  (besides 
the  table  based  on  adjusted  gross  income) 
for  nontaxable  Income  (e.g.,  Social  Security 
or  Railroad  Retirement  Annuities) 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

In  general,  contributions  may  be  deducted 
up  to  50  percent  of  your  adjusted  gross  In- 
come (line  17,  Form  1040).  However,  contri- 
butions to  certain  private  nonprofit  founda- 
tions, veterans  organizations,  or  fraternal 
societies  are  limited  to  20  percent  of  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income. 

Cash  contributions  to  qualified  organiza- 
tions for  (1)  religious,  charitable,  scientific, 
literary  or  educational  purposes,  (2)  preven- 
tion of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals,  or  (3) 
Federal,  state  or  local  governmental  units 
( tuition  for  children  attending  parochial 
schools  are  not  deductible).  Pair  market 
value  of  property  (e.g..  clothing,  books, 
equipment,  furniture)  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. (For  gifts  of  appreciated  property, 
special  rules  apply.  Contact  local  IRS  of- 
fice.) 

Travel  expenses  (actual  or  6c  per  mile) 
for  charitable  purposes  (may  not  deduct  in- 
surance or  depreciation  In  either  case ) . 

Cost  and  upkeep  of  uniforms  used  in  chari- 
table activities   (e.g.,  scoutmaster). 

Purchase  of  goods  or  tickets  from  charitable 
organizations  (excess  of  amount  paid 
over  the  fair  market  value  of  the  goods  or 
services) . 

Out-of-pocket  expenses  (e.g..  postage,  sta- 
tionery, phone  calls)  while  rendering  services 
for  charitable  organizations. 

Care  of  unrelated  student  In  taxpayer's 
home  under  a  written  agreement  with  a  qual- 
ifying organization  (deduction  is  limited 
to   950   per   month). 

INTEREST 

Home  mortgage 

Auto  loan 

Installment  purchases  (television,  washer, 
dryer,  etc.) 

Bank  credit  card — can  deduct  the  finance 
charge  as  Interest  If  no  part  Is  for  service 
charges  or  loan  fees,  credit  Investigation  re- 
ports. IX  classified  as  service  charge,  may 
still  deduct  6  percent  of  the  average  month- 
ly balance  (average  monthly  balance  equals 
the  total  of  the  unpaid  balances  for  all  12 
months,  divided  by  12). 

Points — deductible  as  Interest  by  buyer 
.iwhere  financing  agreement  provides  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  for  use  of  lender's  money. 
Not  deductible  If  points  represent  charges 
for  services  rendered  by  the  lending  institu- 
tion (e.g.,  VA  loan  points  are  service  charges 
and  are  not  deductible  as  interest). 

Penalty  for  prepayment  of  a  mortgage — 
deductible  as  Interest. 

Revolving  charge  accounts — may  deduct 
the  "finance  charge"  if  the  charges  are  based 
on  your  unpaid  balance  and  computed 
monthly. 

CASUALTY    OH   THEPT   LOSSES 

Casualty  (e.g.  tornado,  flood,  storm,  fire, 
or  auto  accident  provided  not  caused  by  a 
willful  act  or  willful  negligence)  or  theft 
losses  to  nonbusiness  property — deductible  to 
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the  extent  exceeds  $100  plus  any  reimburse- 
ment from  insurance  (basis  for  computing 
the  casualty  loss  is  the  lesser  of  the  decline 
in  fair  market  value  resulting  from  the 
casualty  or  the  cost).  Form  4884  must  be 
filed  for  casualty  losses. 

CHILD  AND  DISABLED   DEPENDENT  CARE   EXPENSES 

Deduction  for  emplojrment  related  ex- 
penses In  obtaining  care  for  any  (a)  depend- 
ent under  16  years  of  age.  (b)  physlcaUy  or 
mentally  disabled  dependent,  or  (c)  a  dis- 
abled spouse  to  enable  the  taxpayer  to  be 
gainfully  employed — maximum  deduction  is 
$400  a  month  for  qualifying  expenses  (for 
more  detailed  discussion  see  description  of 
child  care  deductions  under  "major  New  Tax 
Relief  Provisions  for  Individuals." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Alimony  and  separate  maintenance  (pe- 
riodic payments). 

Appraisal  fees  for  casualty  loss  or  to  de- 
termine the  fair  market  value  of  charitable 
contributions. 

Campaign  contributions  (up  to  $100  for 
Joint  returns  and  $50  for  single  persons). 

Union  dues. 

Cost  of  preparation  of  Income  tax  return. 

Cost  of  tools  for  employee  (depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  tools) . 

Dues  for  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Rental  cost  of  a  safe-deposit  box  for  In- 
come producing  property. 

Fees  paid  to  Investment  counselors. 

Subscriptions  to  business  publications. 

Telephone  and  postage  In  connection  with 
Investments. 

Uniforms  required  for  employment  and  not 
generally  wearable  off  the  job. 

Maintenance  of  uniforms  required  for  em- 
ployment. 

Special  safety  apparel  (e.g.,  steel  toe  safety 
shore  or  helmets  worn  by  construction  work- 
ers;   special   masks  worn  by  welders). 

Bvislness  entertainment  expenses. 

Business  gift  expenses  not  exceeding  $25 
per  recipient. 

Employment  agency  fees  for  finding  em- 
ployment. 

Coet  of  a  periodic  examination  If  required 
by  employer. 

Cost  of  Installation  and  maintenance  of  a 
telephone  required  by  the  taxpayer's  employ- 
ment (deduction  based  on  business  use) . 

Cost  of  bond  If  required  for  employment. 

Expenses  of  an  office  In  your  home  If  em- 
ployment requires  It. 

Payments  made  by  a  teacher  to  a  substi- 
tute. 

Educational  expenses  required  by  your  em- 
ployer to  maintain  your  position  or  for  main- 
taining or  sharpening  your  skills  for  your 
employment. 

For  any  questions  concerning  any  of  these 
Items,  contact  your  local  IRS  Office.  In  addi- 
tion, page  29  of  your  1972  Instruction  Form 
1040  lists  several  forms  and  publications 
which  you  may  obtain  from  IRS  by  mall  or  In 
person  at  any  IRS  Office. 

MAJOR   NEW   TAX   REUEP    PROVISIONS   FOR 
INDIVroUALS 

Filing  Requirements:  Individuals  will  be 
able  to  have  higher  Incomes  before  required 
to  file  a  tax  return  for  1972.  Depending  upon 
their  filing  status,  taxpayers  will  be  required 
to  file  a  ret\im  (Form  1040)  when  their  In- 
come Is  at  least: 


Required  to 

file  a  tax 

return  if 

gross  income 

Filint  status 

is  at  least 

Former  filing 

Singt*  (under  age-^) 

$2,050 

Jl,700 

Single  (ige  65  or  older). 

2,800 

2,300 

Married  couple  (both  spouses 

under  65)  filing  jointly 

Married  couple  (Ispouse  65  or 

2,800 

2,300 

older)  filing  jointly   

Married  couple  (both  spouses 

3,550 

2.900 

65  or  older)  fi  ing  jointly 

4,300 

3,500 

Married  filing  separately 

750 

600 
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Personal  and  Dependency  Exemptions  In- 
creased: For  taxable  year  1972  the  personal 
and  dependency  deductions  are  Increased 
from  $675  to  $750.  The  additional  exemption 
for  blindness  and  for  age  (65  or  older)  Is 
also  raised  from  $675  to  $750. 

Increase  in  Standard  Deduction:  The 
standard  deduction — ^formerly  13  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  income  with  a  maximum  de- 
duction of  $1,500 — Is  Increased  to  15  percent 
of  adjusted  gross  Income  (line  17,  Form 
1040)  with  a  $2,000  celling. 

Low-Income  Allowance:  Many  taxpayers 
will  not  t)e  required  to  file  a  tax  retvu-n  In 
1972  because  the  low-Income  allowance  Is 
raised  from  $1,060  to  $1,300.  An  Individual 
who  qualifies  for  the  low-Income  allowance 
does  not  have  to  compute  It,  because  the 
loT7-lncome  allowance  Is  built  Into  the  c^- 
tlonal  tax  tables  (line  18,  Form  1040 — tax 
tables  1-12). 

Liberalized  Child  and  Disabled  Dependent 
Care  Expenses:  The  deduction  for  child  de- 
pendent care  expenses  for  emplojrment  re- 
lated purposes  has  been  expanded  substan- 
tially. Now  a  taxpayer  who  maintains  a 
household  may  claim  a  deduction  for  employ- 
ment related  expenses  Incurred  In  obtaming 
care  for  a  (1)  dependent  who  Is  imder  16, 
(2)  physically  or  mentally  disabled  depend- 
ent, or  (3)  disabled  spouse.  The  maximum 
allowable  deduction  Is  $400  a  month  ($4,8C0  a 
year).  As  a  general  rule,  employment-related 
expenses  tire  deductible  only  If  incurred  for 
services  for  a  quallfymg  Individual  In  the 
taxpayer's  household.  However,  an  exception 
exists  for  child  care  expenses  (as  dlstm- 
gulshed  from  a  disabled  dependent  or  a  dis- 
abled spouse).  In  this  case,  expenses  out- 
side the  household  (e.g.,  day  care  expendi- 
tures) are  deductible,  but  the  maximum  de- 
duction Is  $200  per  month  for  one  chUd,  $300 
per  month  for  2  children,  and  $400  per 
month  for  3  or  more  children. 

WheQ^a  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  Income 
(line  17,  Form  1040)  exceeds  $18,000,  his 
deduction  is  reduced  by  $1  for  each  $2  of 
Income  above  this  amount.  For  further  infor- 
mation about  child  and  dependent  care  de- 
ductions, see  Form  2441. 

Political  Campaign  Contributions:  Tax- 
payers may  now  claim  either  a  deduction 
(line  32,  Sctiedule  A.  Form  1040)  or  a 
credit  (line  59,  Form  1040),  for  campaign 
contributions  to  an  Individual  who  Is  a  can- 
didate for  nomination  or  election  to  any 
Federal,  State  or  local  office  In  any  primary, 
general  or  special  election.  The  deduction  or 
credit  Is  also  applicable  for  any  (1)  com- 
mittee supporting  a  candidate  for  Federal, 
State,  or  local  elective  public  office,  (2)  na- 
tional committee  of  a  national  political 
party,  (3)  state  committee  of  a  national 
political  party,  or  (4)  local  committee  of  a 
national  political  party.  The  maximum  de- 
duction Is  $50  ($100  for  couples  filing  joint- 
ly). The  amount  of  the  tax  credit  Is  one- 
half  of  the  political  contribution,  with  a 
$12.50  ceUlng  ($26  for  couples  filing  jointly) . 
Additionally,  taxpayers  may  voluntarily  ear- 
mark $1  of  their  taxes  ($2  on  joint  returns) 
to  help  defray  the  costs  of  the  1976  presi- 
dential election  campaign.  Individuals  can 
stipulate  .that  the  money  go  to  the  party  of 
their  choice  or  be  deposited  In  a  nonpartisan 
general  account  for  all  eligible  candidates. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President, 
February  16,  1973,  marks  the  55th 
anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania.  It  is  fitting  that 
we  pause  today  to  commemorate  that 
historic  event  and  to  reconfirm  our  sup- 
port for  Lithuania's  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  self  determination. 

LithuaniEins  are  a  courageous  and 
proud  people,  and  continued  occupation 


of  their  nation  has  not  dimmed  their 
hopes.  Their  will  to  be  free  bums 
brighUy. 

Recently,  17,000  Lithuanian  Catho- 
lics signed  a  petition  to  the  United  Na- 
tions protesting  religious  persecution  in 
their  country.  On  May  18,  1972,  the 
Lithuanian  people  demonstrated  strong 
public  solidarity  by  turning  out  by  the 
thousands  for  the  funeral  of  a  young 
Lithuanian  who  set  himself  on  fire  to 
protest  Soviet  occupation  of  his  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  my  sentiments  on  the 
plight  of  Lithuania  are  well  summarized 
by  those  expressed  in  a  1959  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times.  The  editorial 
said,  in  part: 

We  do  not  propose  to  go  to  war  for  the 
liberation  of  the  Baltic  States.  Nor  do  the 
citizens  of  those  states,  still  resident  there 
or  In  exile  In  other  lands,  argue  for  the  sort 
of  nationalism  that  existed  between  the 
first  and  second  World  War.  What  they  do 
ask  for  is  political,  religious  and  cultural 
freedom.  They  are  as  aware  as  the  rest  of 
us  that  such  freedom  can  exist  only  In  a 
world  of  freedom. 

In  the  Baltic  countries  the  path  to  a 
better  future  Is  still  dark,  but  It  Is  not 
lost  and  will  not  be.  The  day  of  the  over- 
lords will  not  last  forever.  The  time  will 
come  when  the  three  lost  little  nations  will 
be  able  to  come  out  and  join  us. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  Lith- 
uania indeeid  "will  be  able  to  come  out 
and  join  us." 


BANKING  ON  THE  CONSUMER 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said  repeatedly  in  this  Chamber  in  con- 
nection with  legislation  I  am  sponsoring 
to  create  an  independent  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Agency — S.  707 — the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  American  businesses 
build  their  corporate  philosophies  around 
the  interests  of  the  consumer. 

An  outstanding  commentary  on  this 
subject,  which  captures  the  essence  of 
concern  for  consumer  problems  shared 
by  responsible  members  of  the  business 
community,  is  the  suldress  by  William 
I.  Spencer,  president  of  the  First  Na- 
tional City  Corp.,  entitled  "The  Banker 
in  the  Age  of  the  Consumer."  Citing  a 
recent  poll  Indicating  that  56  percent 
of  the  American  people  now  concur  in 
the  view  that — 

The  quality  of  most  things  I  buy  has  be- 
come worse  compared  with  standards  ten 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Spencer  goes  on  to  note  that — 
It  would  seem  that  what  was  once  caUed 
the  revolution  of  rising  expectations  has  be- 
come a  rebellion  of  dissatisfied  customers. 
This  rebellion  refiects  both  growing  hostility 
towards  business  and  mounting  Impatience 
with  the  ponderous  pace  of  government  bu- 
reaucracy. The  result  is  widespread  disen- 
chantment not  only  with  the  way  things 
work — or  don't  work — but  with  the  quality 
of  life  Itself  under  the  American  system. 

Just  as  I  have  urged  In  advancing 
the  concft)t  of  a  governmental  voice  for 
consumers  to  represent  their  interests 
in  the  deliberations  of  Federal  agencies 
£md  courts  that  substantially  affect  con- 
sumer concerns,  so,  too,  is  Mr.  Spencer 
aware  of  the  second-class  citizenslilp  that 
our  society  has  accorded  the  consumer 
by  way  of  indecent  low-income  housing, 


inefficient  mass  trjinsit,  and  intolerable 
standards  of  health  care. 

He  goes  on  to  offer  the  advice  to  his 
colleagues  that: 

The  consumer  movement  in  this  country 
offers  business  an  opportunity  to  rise  atx)ve 
mediocrity  and  to  really  serve  where  service 
Is  needed. 

Just  as  Leo  Schoenhofen,  president  ol 
Marcor — parent  company  to  Montgom- 
ery Ward  and  Container  Corporation 
of  America — obser\'ed  in  an  earlier  letter 
to  me  in  expressing  his  endorsement  of 
the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  legisla- 
tion, Mr.  Spencer  concludes  that — 

If  we  seize  this  opportunity  and  run  with 
It,  we  will  one  day  realize  that  consumerism 
was  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
American  business. 

I  concur  in  Mr.  Spencer's  conclusion 
that  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  more  and 
better  information  with  respect  to  the 
transactions  he  engages  in  daily.  And  I 
think  Mr.  Spence^  would  concur  in  my 
view  that  not  onlj^is  the  information  it- 
self critical,  but  consumers  collectively 
must  have  a  means  of  using  that  in- 
formation to  best  advantage.  At  least 
with  respect  to  deliberations  by  Federal 
courts  and  agencies  that  substantially 
affect  consumer  interests,  "best  advan- 
tage" means  having  a  voice  in  what  goes 
on.  A  Consumer  Protection  Agency — an 
advocate  for  the  consumer — would  afford 
such  a  voice. 

Because  of  the  importance  which  I  at- 
tach to  Mr.  Spencer's  remarks,  and  be- 
cause I  believe  the  statement  should  be 
widely  read  by  my  colleagues  in  connec- 
tion with  much  of  the  legislation  we  will 
be  considering  this  year,  and  by  execu- 
tives and  others  within  the  business 
community,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  addre.ss  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Banker  in  the  Age  or  the  Consumxr 
(Remarks  by  William  I.  Spencer.  President. 
First  National  City  Corp  .  before  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  national  market- 
ing conference.  New  Orleans,  La.,  Jan.  15, 
1973) 

I  am  always  happy  to  meet  with  fellow  con- 
sumers— particularly  when  they  have  the 
good  sense  to  gather  In  New  Orleans  in  Janu- 
ary. I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
banking  and  the  consumer,  but  I  am  sure 
that  some  of  you  by  now  might  agree  that  if 
speeches  were  solutions  all  the  problems  of 
the  consumer  in  our  society  would  be  solved. 
The  torrents  of  rhetoric  championing  the 
rights  of  the  consumer  are  not.  as  we  know, 
always  matched  by  any  comparable  deluge  of 
deeds.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  we  must  all 
put  our  money  where  our  mouth  Is,  simply 
because  serving  the  consumer,  both  In  busi- 
ness and  banking.  Is  not  only  our  bread  and 
butter  but  our  reason  to  exist.  How  to  do  this 
job  well,  and  profitably,  how  to  devise  policy 
and  Implement  ii,  the.ie  are  extremely  com- 
plex problems. 

The  wide  disparity  between  setting  policy 
and  implementing  it  is  well  Illustrated  by 
the  dilemma  of  the  British  Admiralty  when 
confronted  with  the  German  submarine 
menace  In  the  North  Sea  during  World  War 
n.  There  was,  of  course,  need  for  drastic  ac- 
tion, but  no  one  could  agree  on  exactly  what 
form  It  should  take. 

The  problem  was  turned  over  to  one  of 
Great  Britain's  most  brilliant  and  creative 
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He  went  off  for  several  weeks  to  a 

tank  outside  London  where  he  com- 

and  coglUted.  When  he  retiimed.  he 

triumphantly  that  the  Oerman 

menace    coiild   easily    be   ellml- 

1 — by    evaporating    the    water    In    the 

Sea.  Asked  "How  do  we  do  that?"  he 

with    obvious    Impatience,    "l    have 

you  the  grand  concept.  The  tactics  are 

you." 

business,  government  and  the  public 
with  the  grand  concept — the  consumer 
indeed  deserve  a  fairer  shake.  They  agree 
the  consumer  has  a  right  to  be  Informed. 
"It  to  safety,  a  right  to  choose  and  a  right 
heard, 
tactics — how  these  rights  can  be  guar- 
1  to  each  and  every  citizen  in  our  di- 
economy— may  represent  as  formidable 
:  as  evaporating  the  waters  of  the  North 
but  I  believe  it  can,  in  time,  be  done 
Satisfying    aU    legitimate    consumer    de- 
goes  far  beyond  merely  revitalizing 
traditional  market  mechanism  as  a  de- 
fer  protecting   public   Interests.    Con- 
fer ,«xample,   that   there   Is  no   such 
re  as  the  typical  consumer  In  our  com- 
and  changing  society.  The  consumer  is 
or  female,  young  and  old,  black  and 
■  poor  and  affluent,   liberal   and  con- 
tlve,    silent    and    vocal,    relaxed    and 
ght. 

his  upbringing  or  life  style,  he 

educated,  more  sophisticated  and 

skeptical  than  ever  before.  He  is  well 

that  many  of  our  much  publicized 

to    mankind — detergents,    pesticides 

cyclamates  among   others — have  even- 

y   revealed   their   built-in   boomerangs. 

has  learned   to   worry,   too,   about   food 

tlves,  automobile  safety,  the  side  effects 

-jgs.  He  18  no  longer  so  confident  about 

the  most  Impressive  brand   names.  A 

t  ad,  placed  In  the  New  Tork  Times 

<  ;onsumer  Reports,  warns  him  that  it  is 

IpoUsh  to  believe  in  brand  names  as  a 

of  quality  as  it  Is  to  believe  in  Santa 

■  and  the  tooth  fairy. 

sr  decades  of  being  sold  on  the  miracles 

/merlcan  manufacturing  and  marketing, 

'  ponsumer  faces  the  Establishment  .across 

^— alng  gap  of  credlblUty.  What  Is  more. 

Is  ample   evidence   that   that   gap   is 

A  recent  public  opinion  poll,  for 

indicates   that   56   percent   of   the 

people  now  agree  with  the  stete- 

"the  quaUty  of  most  things  I  buy  has 

le  worse  compared  with  standards  ten 

ago." 

would  seem  that  what  was  once  called 

revolution    of    rising   expectations    has 

■ne  a  rebellion  of  dissatisfied  customers. 

rebellion  refiects  both  growing  hostility 

rd  business  and   moimting  impatience 

the  ponderous  pace  of  government  bu- 

The  result  is  widespread  dlsen- 

not  only  with   the   way  things 

don't  work— but  with  the  quality 

itself  under  the  American  system. 

:s  of  the  system  tend  to  suggest  that 

>uslne8sman  assume  responsibilities  far 

)  ad  his  prescribed  area  of  expertise.  They 

;hat  we  not  only  improve  our  product, 

and  employment  practices  but  that 

assist  society  in  coming  to  grips  with 

of  social  ills.  They  ask  that  we  clean 

air  and  soil   and   water  and  make 

beautiful  again. 

ask  that   we  tackle  such   awesome 

as   providing    decent    low-income 

efficient  mass  transit,  higher  stand- 

of  health  care.  They  ask  that  we  work 

-irove  conditions   in  our  schools,  our 

and  our  prisons.   And.   finally,   they 

hat   we   review  the   goal   of  economic 

*-  Itself  and  think  In  terms  of  Qross 

I  Well-Belng  as   weU   as   Gross  Na- 

Product. 

Business,  of  course,  has  neither  the  re- 

nor  the  resourcefulness  to  cope  with 

-  of  such  magnitude.  On  the  other 
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hand,  we  can  no  longer  rely  on  government 
to  be  the  sole  doer  in  our  society.  Effective 
action  Is  obviously  going  to  Involve  the  total 
Investment  potential  of  the  nation,  with 
government  acting,  let  us  say,  as  the  systems 
manager.  Government's  role  Is  to  define  our 
naUonal  goals,  and  the  role  of  business  is  to 
realign  its  Internal  policies  to  support  those 
goals.  I  think  we  are  beginning  to  do  Just 
that  and  that  out  of  the  framework  we  will 
be  able  to  answer  the  consumers  demand  for 
a  quality  society. 

The  responsibility  of  any  Institution  in  a 
period  of  rapid  change  is,  as  Peter  Drucker 
has  described  it.  "the  anticipation  of  social 
needs  and  their  conversion  into  opportunities 
for  performance  and  results."  The  consumer 
movement  in  this  country  offers  business 
an  opportunity  to  rise  above  mediocrity  and 
to  sharpen  Its  competitive  edge  In  the  global 
as  well  as  the  domestic  market  place.  It  of- 
fers us  an  opportunity  to  reject  the  shoddy 
huckstering  of  goods  that  rate  low  In  the 
true  scale  of  human  needs  and  to  really  serve 
Where  service  Is  needed.  If  we  seize  this 
opportunity  and  run  with  it,  we  will  one  day 
realize  that  consumerism  was  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happen'id  to  American  business. 

Our  industry,  which  depends  so  heavily 
on  the  goodwUl  of  Its  customers,  has  given 
careful  study  to  some  of  the  primary  causes 
of  consumer  unrest.  We  are.  of  course  all 
deeply  involved  with  what  we  can  do  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  existing  services.  How- 
ever, related  to  the  quality  of  service  itself 
are  two  other  broad  areas  of  consumer  con- 
cern as  well  as  the  number  of  complaints 
connected  with  the  use  of  consumer  credit. 
Our  first  concern  is  not  only  with  the 
quality  but  the  tremendous  nimiber  of  bank- 
ing services  now  being  offered  to  each  and 
every  customer.  In  our  desire  to  remain  com- 
petitive and  serve  the  needs  of  Everyman 
we  may  be  offering  the  consumer  such  aii 
abundance  of  services  that  the  result  is 
chaos  Instead  of  choice.  Consider  the  vary- 
ing service  charges  on  personal  checking 
accounts  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  account 
activity,  balance  or  both.  Consider,  too  the 
array  of  savings  plans  offered  the  public  bv 
our  branches. 

The  customer,  who  Is  not  familiar  with  the 
Regulation  Q,  does  not  always  understand 
how  we  must  package  our  wares  in  order  to 
compete  with  savings  Institutions.  There  is 
little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  consumer 
would  be  better  served  If  commercial  banks 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  mutual 
savings  banks  were  all  permitted  to  operate 
under  the  same  ground  rules  and  pay  the 
same  kinds  of  taxes.  Certainly,  if  commer- 
cial banks  were  more  attractive  to  savings 
depositors,  we  might  well  be  able  to  sim- 
plify our  services  and  lower  their  cost  to  our 
customers. 

The  proliferation  of  services  offered  the 
public  la  understandable  in  the  light  of  re- 
cent hUtory.  The  bank  failures  of  the  1930's 
as  we  all  know,  resulted  In  such  an  ava- 
lanche of  regulatory  restraints  that  the 
industry  was  virtually  locked  out  of  the 
competitive  market  place  for  more  than 
three  decades.  It  was  only  with  the  passage  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  In  1970  that  the  handcuffs  were 
taken  off  and  we  were  able  to  Innovate  and 
diversify. 

In  our  eagerness  to  please  and  meet  new 
demands  with  new  services,  however,  we  may 
at  times  be  making  it  more  clifflcult  for  the 
customer  to  choose  what  Is  best  suited  to 
hla  needs.  Wo  must  be  careful  not  to  fall 
Into  the  same  redundancy  as  the  airlines 
which  offer  the  perplexed  passenger  50  dif- 
ferent fares  to  Europe  or  the  supermarket 
which  befuddles  the  housewife  with  100  dif- 
ferent brands  of  breakfast  food.  Variety  may 
be  the  spice  of  life,  but  as  we  all  know,  variety 
for  variety's  sake  can  lead  to  confusion,  frus- 
tration and  resentment. 
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We  must  recognize,  too,  that  automation 
which  has  been  such  a  boon  to  our  Industry 
has  led  to  the  Introduction  of  many  new 
services  which  some  pe<^le  simply  do  not 
understand.  The  intricacies  of  such  things 
as  pre-authorlzed  bill  payments,  prearranged 
lines  of  credit,  automaUc  payroll  accounts 
and  direct  funds  transfers  must  be  explained 
In  clear  and  simple  terms— not  in  new  math 
or  computer-ese. 

The  capability  of  the  computer  itself  has 
contributed  to  another  area  of  bank-con- 
sumer  concern— the  impersonallzatlon  of 
the  relationship  between  the  banker  and 
his  customer.  The  developments  Inherent 
m  the  creation  of  the  checUees  society  of 
the  future  will,  of  course,  accentuate  this 
trend.  I  think  we  must  consider  whether 
or  not  the  public  wlU  be  receptive  to  the 
idea  of  having  the  computer  play  a  broader 
role  In  the  handling  of  their  fln&nclal  affairs. 
Certainly  many  customers  are  already  dis- 
gruntled with  that  mythical  mechanical  mun 
who  sometimes  goofs  but  refuses  to  be 
confronted. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  multiplicity, 
the  complexity  and  the  (4>parent  impersonal- 
ity of  banking  services  often  tend  to  have 
a  negative  effect  on  quality.  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  these  areas  of  concern  are  not 
peculiar  to  our  Industry,  but  imderlle  con- 
sumer dissatisfaction  with  business  and  gov- 
ernment In  general.  They  are,  however,  con- 
cerns which  we  should  all  bear  In  mind  In 
reviewing  the  whole  complex  problem  of 
consumer  credit. 

As  we  all  know,  no  people  In  the  world 
use  as  much  consumer  credit  as  we  Ameri- 
cans do.  Consumer  credit  outstanding  in 
this  nation  has  risen  from  less  than  $6  bil- 
lion In  1946  to  more  than  $160  billion  In 
19T3.  Since  constimer  credit  now  accounts 
for  roughly^  20  percent  of  our  personal  dis- 
posable InctHne.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there 
is  a  continuing  demand  for  review  and 
Improvement.  *" 

There  Is  ample  evidence  that  this  demand 
is  being  addressed.  You  are  no  doubt  familiar 
with  the  report,  "Financing  the  Consumer" 
made  at  the  request  of  the  President  to 
the  National  Business  Council  for  Consumer 
Affairs.  Our  Executive  Vice  President,  James 
D.  Farley,  was  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
panel  which  prepared  the  report,  which  has 
been  distributed  to  all  businesses  Involved 
with  consumer  credit. 

The  study  identified  the  most  frequent 
consumer  credit  complaints  as  relating  to: 
rates  of  interest,  billing  procedures,  collec- 
tion practices,  creditor  remedies,  rights  of 
privacy  and  availability  of  credit.  To  meet 
these  complaints,  and  indeed  to  anticipate 
others  in  the  consumer  credit  area,  the  re- 
port offered  a  number  of  recommendations 
which,  I  believe,  all  lending  Institutions 
would  be  wise  to  follow.  Notable  among 
them  were  recommendations  that: 

Credit  granting  criteria  should  be  the  same 
for  men  and  women; 

Credit  rating  systems  should  not  unfairly 
discriminate  between  types  of  income; 

Credit  grantors  should  update  customer 
credit  ratings  on  a  regrilar  basis; 

Financial  institutions  should  avoid  financ- 
ing the  purchase  of  products  or  services  sold 
by  unethical  merchants. 

Once  credit  has  been  granted,  the  report 
urges  all  ethical  lenders  to  adhere  to  a  sug- 
gested Code  of  BUllng  and  Collection  Prac- 
tices. If  universally  adopted,  this  Code  would 
go  a  long  way  to  reduce  many  of  the  major 
complaints  raised  by  consumers  of  credit. 
Those  conforming  to  the  Code  would  agree 
to  make  prompt  acknowledgement  to  cus- 
tomers of  errors  In  billing;  to  assess  late 
charges  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  re- 
cover overall  expenses;  to  offer  alternative 
methods  of  repayment  when  a  delinquency 
does  occur;  and  to  make  no  citation  or  threat 
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of  legal  action  unless  such  action  can  and 
will  be  used. 

To  my  mind,  by  far  the  most  important 
recommendations  made  by  the  report  are 
those  that  call  for  a  greater  effort  on  the 
part  of  lenders  to  acquaint  the  borrower 
with  the  complexities  of  consumer  credit. 
Many  consumers,  as  we  all  know,  are  not 
only  uninformed  but  misinformed.  Consider, 
for  example,  how  many  people  still  think  the 
corporate  prime  rate  is  a  benchmark  for 
fair  consumer  credit  charges.  Consider,  too, 
how  many  people — Including  bankers  them- 
selves— are  baffled  by  such  basic  banking 
"'Herms  as  the  Interest  rate  rebate  system. 

Certainly,  there  is  compelling  need  for 
us  to  make  ourselves  better  understood.  It 
Is  Imperative  that  we  provide  Information 
on  credit  and  money  management  not  only 
for  low  Income  groups  but  for  all  users  of 
consumer  credit.  In  recent  years  some  of 
us  have  been  publishing  and  distributing 
widely  a  host  of  regular  bulletins  on  con- 
sumer concerns.  I  might  mention  here  that 
Consumer  Views,  our  monthly  newsletter  at 
Citibank,  has  been  serving  the  public  for 
a  good  two  years,  and  we  continually  have  to 
Increase  our  print  order.  Past  Issues  of  Con- 
sumer  Views  have  covered  such  topics  as 
what  you  should  know  about  home  Improve- 
ment, how  to  cut  car  operating  costs,  how 
to  hold  down  utility  bills,  how  to  reduce 
moving  cost^  how  to  spend  less  for  better 
nutrition  ancf  even  how  to  protect  your  home 
from  burglars.  I  might  add  that  this  In- 
formation Is  frequently  picked  up  by  the 
news  media.  We  are  not  as  yet  competing 
with  Playboy,  but  then  serving  the  public 
Interest  Is  not  always  as  popular  as  serving 
the  public  desire. 

The  final  triumph  of  consumerism  is  a 
system  that  not  only  protects  the  interests 
and  desires  of  the  public  In  the  market  pUce 
but  enables  the  citizen  himself  to  make 
an  informed.  Intelligent  choice.  Such  a  lofty 
goal  cannot  be  reached  with  a  few  consumer 
credit  counseling  services  or  an  occasional 
spot  on  educational  TV.  It  calls  for  nothing 
short  of  educating  the  total  society,  and,  as 
I  view  It,  there  Is  no  better  vehicle  to  ac- 
complish this  end  than  the  American  edu- 
cational system. 

As  the  leaders  of  the  financial  community 
we  should  begin  now  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port consumer  education  from  the  grade 
school  to  the  graduate  school.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  anything  commercUl  or  ia  conflict 
with  the  purpose  of  public  education.  I  am 
not  talking  about  a  course  in  Keynesian 
theory  or  laissez-faire  capitalism.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  giving  people  the  schooling  they 
need  to  save  or  spend  their  hard-earned 
money  wisely  and  well.  I  am  talking  about 
giving  people  the  knowledge  they  need  to 
choose  the  best  available  to  them  in  goods 
and  services.  Without  such  fundamental  in- 
formation, how  can  anyone  make  an  intelli- 
gent choice  even  about  such  basics  as  food 
and  shelter? 

If  the  consumer  Is  to  be  king,  as  I  think 
he  should  be  in  our  economic  democracy,  he 
has  to  learn  that  the  options  for  the  use  of 
every  dollar  are  Infinite.  He  has  to  learn  how 
to  cope  with  different  methods  and  terms 
of  purchase  and  how  to  be  an  objective  Judge 
of  value  and  performance.  In  short,  he  has 
to  learn  to  turn  the  abundant  choices  avail- 
able in  our  vast  consumer  economy  to  his 
advantage. 

The  novelist  John  Fowles  has  suggested 
that  "money  is  on  trial  as  a  unique  source 
of  happiness  in  the  more  affluent  countries 
of  the  West."  I  would  suggest  that  in  our 
consumer  society  It  is  management  of 
money,  the  ability  of  every  man  and  woman 
to  get  his  money's  worth,  that  is  on  trial. 
And  here,  both  business  and  banking  should 
be  the  consumer's  staunch  advocate.  Let  us 
champion  his  cause  and  contribute  to  his 
knowledge  by  urging  that  consumer  educa- 
tion begin  at  the  earliest  possible  level  In  our 
public  school  system.  After  all,  one  of  the 


goals  of  a  liberal  education  Is  to  be  able  to 
apply  knowledge  to  the  life  one  lives  and 
to  the  society  in  which  one  lives.  Consumer 
education  is  thus  an  opportunity  to  Invest 
In  the  futvire  and  educate  ourselves  for  liv- 
ing. And,  as  Benjamin  Franklin  once  sug- 
gested, the  Investment  that  pays  the  best 
Interest  is  an  Investment  in  knowledge. 


TERMINATION  OF  REA   2-PERCENT 
LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  has  struck  a  severe  blow  to  rural 
America  by  terminating  the  REA  2- 
percent  loan  program.  Many  of  us  here 
have  spoken  publicly  our  outrage  at  this 
action. 

The  outrage,  however,  is  not  confined 
to  this  Chamber,  I  have  received,  as  1  am 
sure  many  of  you  have,  many  letters  from 
disturbed  constituents.  They  are  the 
people  most  severely  hurt  by  this  action 
and  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  our 
Inaction.  I  hope  that  we  will  not  let  them 
down.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  10 
of  these  thoughtful  letters  and  two  reso- 
lutions that  I  have  received.  I  believe 
these  to  be  representative  of  the  many 
comments  I  have  received  and  that  they 
speak  for  the  problem  faced  by  Alaska. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  their  entirety  in  the  Recorp. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

a  resoltmon  bt  thx  homeb  electric 
Association,  Inc. 

Whereas,  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936  together  with  several  amendments 
thereto  authorized  various  departments  of 
the  United  States  Government  to  make  loans 
directly  to  organizations  engaged  In  provid- 
ing electrical  or  telephone  service  in  the  rural 
areas  of  America,  and 

Whereas,  the  Rural  Electrification  loan 
program  has  made  It  possible  to  extend  elec- 
tric and/or  telephone  service  to  approxi- 
mately seventy  per  cent  (70 '"c)  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Alaska  where  service  could  not  have 
been  provided  without  low  Interest  loans,  and 

Whereas,  the  general  economy  of  the  State 
of  Alaska  is  still  in  the  developmental  stage 
and  will  remain  so  for  a  period  of  several 
years. 

Now  therefore; 

Be  It  resolved,  that  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Homer  Eaectric  Association,  Inc.,  as- 
sembled this  9th  day  of  January,  1973,  on 
behalf  of  approximately  four  thousand 
(4,000)  members  that  they  represent,  dues 
hereby  petition  the  President  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  full  power  and 
authority  to  resume  its  normal  functions  as 
outlined  in  the  aforementioned  Act,  and 
rescind  the  action  of  the  President  as  to 
method  of  loan  administration  and  Interest 
rates  of  loans  which  would  have  otherwise 
become  effective  January  1,  1973. 

Resolution  No.  73-3 
A  resolution  urging  the  admlnlstraition   to 
rescind  the  Executive  order  abolishing  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration's  di- 
rect loan  program 

Whereas,  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration's Direct  Loan  Program  is  vital  to  the 
State  of  Alaska;  and 

Whereas,  loss  of  the  program  at  this  stage 
of  development  would  have  a  disastrous  ef- 
fect on  both  present  REA  customers  and 
those  to  come: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  As- 
sembly of  the  Fairbanks  North  Star  Borough 
that  the  Assembly  urge  the  Administration  to 
rescind  the  Executive  Order  abolishing  the 


Rural  Electrification  Administrations  Direct 
Loan  Program: 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  The  President  of 
the  United  States;  The  Honorable  Earl  Butz. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Mr.  Roy  Ash.  Direc- 
tor. Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
Members  of  the  Alaska  Congressional  Delega- 
tion. 

Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

January  21.  1973. 
Hon.  Muu  Gravel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear   Sir:    The   REA   program   Is   vital   to 
Alaska.  We  therefore  beg  the  Administration 
to  rescind   their  executive  order  abolishing 
the  REA  direct  loan  program. 
Yours  truly. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Rempel. 

Alaska  National  Bank. 
I  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  January  24,  1973. 

Hon.  Mike  Gravel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Gravel:  I  am  seeking  your 
support  in  having  the  Administration  rescind 
the  Executive  Order,  announced  Decem- 
ber 29.  1972,  which  terminated  the  direct 
loan  program  of  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration (REA). 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Hufman.  General  Manager  of  Golden  Val- 
ley Electric  Association — which  furnishes 
electric  power  to  a  large  part  of  Interior 
Alaska.  He  has  convinced  me  the  termination 
of  this  loan  program  will  make  It  virtually 
impossible  for  Golden  Valley  Electric  Asso- 
ciation to  extend  service  to  rural  areas  of  In- 
terior Alaska  at  a  price  people  can  afford.  In 
addition,  the  increased  cost  of  capital  re- 
quired Is  estimated  at  twp  and  one  half  to 
three  and  one  half  times  the  present  rate 
Golden  Valley  Electric  Association  estimates 
this  will  cause  them  to  reach  a  deficit  flnan- 
cial  position  by  1975.  which  w-lU  result  In  rate 
Increases  for  all  classes  of  customers  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent. 

Your  support  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.  M.  Cartwright. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Fairbanks.  Alaska. 

January    22,    1973. 
Hon.  Mike  Gravel. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Re:  Executive  Order  of  12 '29 '72  terminating 

REA  -  '^c  loans 

Dear  Senator  Gravel:  I  am  a  member  of 
Golden  Valley  Electric  Association  In  Fair- 
banks. Alaska.  I  recently  received  a  newslet- 
ter from  my  co-op  informing  me  of  the 
death  of  the  2'".    loan  program. 

Alaska  has  received  Federal  kicks  In  the 
pants  before — but  this  one  really  tears  it! 
The  temperature  this  evening  is  —47°  P.  No- 
where In  our  nation  is  electricity  as  vital  as 
in  Alaska.  If  the  Executive  Order  is  per- 
mitted to  stand,  it  will  spell  the  end  of 
power  line  extension  in  our  young  state.  Our 
residents  are  already  paying  as  much  for 
electricity  as  they  can  bear ! 

My  co-op  is  a  member  of  Cooperative  Fi- 
nance Corporation.  The  proper  method  for 
phasing  out  2'"r  financing  was  underway. 

I  strongly  protest  termination  of  the  REA 
2%  loan  program  for  Alaska! 
Sincerely, 

Mike  and  Cherie  Kellt. 

Fairbanks.  Alaska, 

January   25,    1973. 
Hon.  Meke  Gravel, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gravel:  The  termination  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  (REA) 
direct  loan  program  effective  January  1,  1973, 
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will 


have   an   adverse   direct   Impact   on   all 
lnt(*-lor  Alaslcans,  as  well  as  many  others. 

T  lis  action  will  effectively  curtail  the  ex- 
tension of  electrical  service  to  rural  Alaskan 
as  well  as  necessitate  prohibitive  rate 
laes  for  existing  ciistomers,  particularly 
who  heat  electrically, 
urge  you  to  take  whatever  measures  are 
within  your  power  to  have  reconsideration 
to  the  actions  which  have  effectlvelv 
the  REA  Act  of  1936.  Alaskans  need 
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Fairbanks.  Alaska. 

January   26,   1973. 
MiKX  Okavel, 

Senate, 

D.C. 

Senator  Gravel:  It  has  been  brought 

attention  as  members  of  Golden  Val- 

:  Uectrlc  Association  that  the  termination 

direct  loan  program  of  the  Rural  Elec- 

trlfli  »tlon  Administration  will  have  the  dras- 

<  onsequence  of  raising  our  price  for  elec- 

;  aower  to  such  an  extent  that  we  will  not 

afcle  to  afford  it. 

an   Alaskan   you   know   how   much   we 
id  on  electricity.  We  need  It  for  warm- 
>ur  homes,  for  pumping  our  water,  for 
heat  Ing  our  cars,  and  merely  to  keep  us  from 
goln^  Insane  with  "cabin  fever." 

do  all  that  Is  in  your  power  to  pre- 
us   from   having   to  return    to  a   pre- 
«d  existence.  We  live  pretty  primitively 
is.  even  with  electricity. 
Hopefully  and  gratefully  yours. 

Mrs.  Vincent  F.  Howard. 
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Smcerely. 


Larrt  R.  Sweet. 


JANtTART  29.  1973. 
Mike  Gravel, 
Senate, 

DC. 

I  am  writing  this  In  regards  to  the 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  ad- 
dlrect    loan    program    effective 
1973.  This  action   amounts  to  a 
of  the  REA  Act  of  1936  by  Executive 
If  such  actloiwis  permitted  to  stand, 
make    it    virtually    impossible    for 
Valley  Electrical  Association  to  ex- 
electrtcal  services  to  the  rural  areas  of 
nterlor  of  Alaska  at  a  price  people  can 
In   addition,   the   increased    cost   of 
required  Is  estimated  to  be  from  2 '4 
times  the  present  rate.  This  will  cause 
Valley  Electrical  Association  to  reach 
;  financial  position  In  the  near  future. 
deficit  wUl  have  to  be  overcome  in  rate 
for  all  classes  of  customers  at  a 
6f  15  to  20%. 
REA  program  Is  vital  to  the  State  of 
If  we  lose  It  the  results  will  be  dis- 
I  can  not  imagine  how  it  could  have 
a  situation  where  your  office  or  the 
of  other  elected  officials  from  the  state 
would  allow  this  to  happen, 
the  above  in  mmd.  I  urge  your  sup- 
In  getting  the  executive  order  abolish- 
the  REA  direct  loan  program  rescinded, 
-'ink  you  for  any  consideration  you  may 
in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Oeralo  J.  LmsTES. 

src.  U.S.  Army. 

Fairbanks.  Alaska. 

January  28,  1973. 
MiKB  Gravel. 
ienate. 
Wash  ington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Gravel:  It  Is  Imperative  that  the 

X)an  program  be  continued  in  this  state. 

are  still  many  rural  areas  of  Alaska 

the  people  lack  electricity.   Without 

;o  assist  them,  they  will  never  be  able  to 

electrification. 

Alaskans   who   now  have   electrlcty 
paying  the  highest  rate  In  th^ nation: 
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8c  per  KWH  for  the  first  150  and  5.25?  for 
the  next  550.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  our 
rates  doubled  or  tripled  because  of  having 
to  go  to  private  sources  for  the  capital  nec- 
essary for  running  our  co-op. 

The  REA  program  is  one  of  the  priceless 
legacies  of  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  Admin- 
istration. Surely  no  present  administration 
would  be  so  derelict  as  to  plunge  rural  Amer- 
ica back  into  the  Dark  Ages  which  existed 
prior  to  REA. 

Please  use  your  influence  to  reverse  the  ex- 
ecutive order  that  abolishes  the  REA  direct 
loan  program. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ronald  E.  Chinn. 


January  18,  1973. 
Hon.  Mike  Gravel. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  followed  with  much 
Interest  the  recent  rationale  from  some  of 
our  national  legislators  as  to  abandoning 
low-cost  loans  and  federal  support  for  R.E.A. 
co-ops. 

The  predominant  feeling  seems  to  be  that 
R.E.A.  has  done  its  Job  and  that  further  sup- 
port would  only  tend  to  "gold  plate"  serv- 
ice In  most  rural  areas.  Pine.  I  can  do  noth- 
ing but  agree  heartily  that  if.  In  fact,  those 
rural  areas  now  served  with  adequate,  low- 
cost  electrlcty  are  getting  the  lion's  share  of 
funds,  then  perhaps  those  funds  should  be 
cut  off.  In  those  places  where  the  RJE.A.  has 
reached  its  goals,  then  perhaps  further  sup- 
port is  not  needed. 

However,  as  you  well  know,  rural  Alaska  is 
far  from  the  norm  in  the  lower  48.  What  is 
true  for  rural  Montana  Just  is  not  true  for 
rural  Alaska  and  the  absurdity  of  equating 
rural  electrical  programs  in  the  lower  48  with 
Alaskan  problems  should  be  apparent  even 
to  the  most  naive. 

At  any  rate.  I  can  only  urge  you  to  fight  for 
some  provision  to  maintain  the  R.E.A.  sup- 
port at  least  on  a  critical  needs  basis.  The 
very  expansion  of  the  economy  in  rural 
Alaska  depends  largely  upon  the  ability  of 
co-ops  to  provide  adequate,  low-cost  elec- 
tricity. Please  present  to  the  Senate  the  facts 
and  figures  as  they  are  for  rural  Alaska:  not 
as  they  are  for  rural  America  In  general. 
Sincerely. 

Bob  Cherry. 

^    I  Healy.  Alaska. 

/  January  21,  1973. 

Hon.  Mike  Gravel. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Honorable  Mike  Gravel:  I'm  very 
disturbed  with  the  announcement  that  the 
REA  direct  loan  program  would  be  termi- 
nated January  1.  1973.  This  action  makes  It 
virtually  impossible  for  O.Vj;.A.  to  extend 
electric  services  to  the  rural  areas  of  Interior 
Alaska  at  a  price  people  can  afford.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Increased  cost  of  capital  required  is 
estimated  to  be  from  2V^  t».OVj  «me8  the 
present  rate.  This  will  fiiSae  us  to  reach  a 
deficit  financial  posltljiif  by  1975,  resulting  In 
rate  Increases  for  aJTclasses  of  customers  at 
a  magnitude  of  from  15  to  20%.  These  are 
cold  bard  facts. 

Tha  REA  program  is  vital  to  the  State  of 
Alaskfi.  If  we  lose  it  at  this  stage  of  our 
development  the  results  will  be  disastrous, 
both  for  our  present  memt>ership  and  those 
to  come  If  they  do. 

Please  urge  the  President  to  rescind  this 
executive  order  abolishing  the  REA  direct 
loan  program. 

Mr.  Gravel,  If  you  received  the  electricity 
bill  I  do.  you  would  be  more  than  unhappy 
at  the  cost  or  that  of  a  raise  In  cost. 

We  have  a  10x55  traUer  10  yrs  old  and  a 
log  cabin  16x33  attached  to  the  trailer.  We 
have  an  electric-fired  oil  furnace,  one  42  gal 
electric-water  heater,  10  or  12  heat  tapes  to 


keep  water  and  sewer  functioning,  one  elec- 
tric fired  butane  dryer  ( clothes  can't  be  dryed 
outdoors  except  In  dry  warm  days.  20  or  30 
days)  2  electric  blankets,  "plug-Ins"  for  a 
pickup,  my  husband  Is  on  call  24  hours  for 
school,  a  20  cup  coffee  pot,  a  deep  well  water 
pump  (well  cost  $2500  for  188  ft.  depth) ,  a 
TV  set  for  children  on  long  winter  nltes. 
(Pretty  dull  without  it) .  The  cost  on  the  two 
coldest  months  Is  $163.00  per  month.  In  all 
for  a  year  the  cost  Is  $1186.00  for  this  family 
of  6  (4  children).  We  barely  afford  it!!  Be- 
fore we  got  electricity  we  tried  a  gasoline 
powered  generator  to  the  tune  of  $300.00  a 
month  for  gas.  Our  neighbors  spent  $150  per 
month  for  a  dlesel.  But  who  can  afford  a 
change  after  you  get  something.  That's  that ! ! 

Our  4  mos.  baby  was  a  congenital  defected 
child  In  a  fuU  body  cast.  She  had  to  go  to 
the  doctors  every  two  weeks  for  9  months — 
all  during  the  winter.  Our  nine  year  old  son 
learned  to  pull  the  head  on  that  generator 
motor  to  clean  or  repair  It.  It  became  \is 
responsibility  to  keep  It  running.  He  frofc 
his  hands  and  feet  doing  his  Job  while  ^ 
went  130  miles  for  the  baby.  We  are  damft 
grateful  for  electricity.  Wouldn't  you  be?  We 
need  It. 

We  feel  tijat  you  should  help  get  th?  Pres- 
ident to  change  this  abolishment.  Too  many 
of  us  need  electricity  yet  In  Alaska.  We  are  a 
long  way  from  being  "electrified".  Many 
young  families  are  In  the  same  shoes  we 
were  In.  You  know  It's  rough  up  here  as  It 
Is.  Please  don't  make  It  rougher.  We  need 
strong-willed  people  here  In  Alaska.  We  need 
electricity  to  keep  them  too. 

Please  let  me  know  what  you  can  and  will 
do  to  help  us  In  this  matter — 
Sincerely, 

Phyllis  Stickle. 

North  Pole,  Alaska. 
Hon.  Mike  Gravel, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Dear  Sib:  In  response  to  the  announced 
termination  of  the  REA  loan  program,  I 
must  say  that  this  will  have  a  disastrous 
effect  on  riiral  Alaska. 

This  program  has  been  of  vital  help  to  us 
In  the  rural  areas  of  Alaska  and  a  major 
force  In  the  development  of  Alaska  In  gen- 
eral, as  you  very  well  know. 

We  are  In  our  Infancy  and  vitally  need 
this  program  to  adequately  prepare  for  the 
great  future  of  rural  Alaska  which  will  play 
an  essential  role  In  the  supplying  of  some 
vital  needs  of  the  total  United  States. 

We  have  appreciated  the  help  this  pro- 
gram, which  Is  not  a  subsidy,  has  given  us 
and  do  urge  that  It  not  only  be  reinstated 
but  a  substantial  Increase  be  made  to  cer- 
tain vital  development  areas  such  as  the 
Fairbanks  and  Interior  areas. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention:  (and  calen- 
dar) and  help  In  this  manner! 
Sincerely, 

David  Ainley. 


SENATOR  SCOTT  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  VIRGINIA 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day, February  2,  1973.  Senate  Repub- 
lican leader  Hugh  Scott,  a  fellow  alum- 
nus of  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
visitors  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
presented  some  interesting  views  on  the 
Senate.  He  commented  on  the  role  of  a 
Senator,  and  offered  some  constructive 
suggestions  to  the  audience  of  law  school 
students.  As  is  typical  for  the  distin- 
guished Sen%^r  from  Pennsylvania, 
these  remarks  are  witty  and  penetrat- 
ing, sophisticated   and  probing.  I   ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Recokd, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

One  HtrNSRKo  Men 

The  world  Is  full  of  Ironies,  pleasant  and 
sad.  Thus,  this  Republican  Senator  Is  In- 
vited to  address  this  group  concerning  the 
United  States  Senate.  And  who  invited  him? 
Why.  the  son-in-law  of  the  man  who  led  the 
opposing  political  party  who,  In  bis  time, 
epitomized  that  Institution. 

"In  his  time" — and  far  beyond  the  hori- 
zons of  his  time — Lyndon  Johnson  will  be 
listed  as  one  of  the  great  figures  who  domi- 
nated the  political  landscape. 

When  your  invitation  was  preferred  he  was 
a  living  legend.  Now  he  lies  burled  In  bis 
west  Texas  home  soU  and  the  legend  will 
continue  to  grow. 

Indeed,  even  the  title  of  this  speech  owes 
something  to  the  Senate  Leadership  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  Somehow,  "One  Hundred  Men" 
sounds  far  more  symmetrical  than  the 
"Nlnety-Slx"  I  would  have  had  to  use  be- 
fore the  then  Majority  Leader  officiated  so  ef- 
fectively at  the  admission  to  statehood  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  In  1959. 

In  any  event,  we  could  wish  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  were  here  talking  to  you.  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  my  30  years  in  House  and  Sen- 
ate notwithstanding,  I  woxild  be  taking  notes. 

Not  simply  because  he  was  a  pre-eminent 
legislator — he  was  all  of  that  and  more — 
but  because  of  the  nature  of  the  Senata 
Itself. 

Any  man  or  woman  who  has  served  in  the 
Senate  and  achieved  a  position  of  influence — 
few  in  Its  history,  of  course,  achieve  what 
LBJ  did — can  relate  vignettes  which  Illus- 
trate the  unique  character  of  the  Senate; 
vignettes  which  his  or  her  colleagues  may 
well   never  have  beard  before. 

That  Senator  found,  in  his  own  way,  the 
plasticity,  the  adaptlblllty  of  the  Senate  as 
a  legislative  Institution. 

This,  of  course,  runs  contrary  to  the  con- 
ventional Journalistic  wisdom  which  pictures 
the  Senate  as  an  encrusted,  tradition-rid- 
den cavern,  haunted  by  feeble  ghosts  who 
prostrate  themselves  In  fear  whenever  the 
Resident  Wizard  of  Oz  down  at  the  White 
House  conjures  up   thunderbolts. 

Squeezed  between  immensely  powerful 
public  and  private  pressure  groups  crunching 
huge  bones  of  contention,  the  Senate  has 
achieved  within  Its  own  small  membership 
a  mode  of  operation  that  Is  at  times  baf- 
fling, often  infuriating,  and  works  splendidly. 

This  at  a  time  when  the  elective  legisla- 
ture, representing  people  and  territory,  has 
declined  in  many  countries  and  disappeared 
in  more.  Even  more  lamentable  ^as  been  the 
history  of  upper  chambers  in  the  20th  Cen- 
tury. They  simply  don't  make  that  model 
anymore— even  In  countries  where  Parlia- 
ments still  flourish. 

Why  is  the  American  Congress,  particu- 
larly the  Senate,  tenaciously  insisting  on 
maintaining  its  powers,  prerogatives  and 
exploring  tactics  to  regain  its  terra  irredenta? 

In  the  first  place.  America — at  least  up  un- 
til now — recalls  not  alone  the  fading  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  legislatures  putting  the  ring 
in  the  overweening  executive  proboscis,  but 
the  English  progression  in  that  respect. 

The  American  constitutional  system,  with 
its  I'ederalism.  separation  of  powers,  and 
checks  and  balances.  m?kes  it  possible — In- 
deed mandatory — for  the  Iepl.«!lator  to  seek  to 
.•itand  and  hold  his  own  turf. 

We  develc^ed  political  parties  to  achieve 
majorities,  and  to  help  man  public  offices. 
But  again,  they  reflect  our  separate  arrange- 
ment between  the  Execntlre  and  Legislative. 

Somehow  this  seems  to  ottrdle  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  types  of  talented  Americans. 

Type  A  believes  In  the  Innate  supremacy 


of  the  British  Parliamentary  System  and  they 
blend  with  Type  B,  which  yearns  for  effi- 
cient government  through  efficient  Party 
Systems.  They  mean  highly  centralized  Par- 
ties wboee  head  bonchos  could  tell  all  mem- 
bers— ^particularly  stiff-necked  Senators — If 
not  what  to  say,  at  least  bow  to  vote. 

Of  course,  the  dramatis  personae  of  this 
crowd  has  changed  a  bit.  Senators  and  other 
groupies  who  used  to  swoon  at  the  thought 
of  the  Senate  exerting  any  infiuence  on  for- 
eign policy  are  now  delivering  long  lectures 
on  Presidential  tyranny  In  foreign  affairs. 

Even  more  bemusing  are  the  positions  of 
some  of  our  erstwhile  liberal  congressional 
reformers.  Re-labellng  themselves  "Liber- 
tarians," they  are  currently  horrified  at  the 
pretensions  to  power  of  the  Presidency. 

Alas,  their  "reforms"  seem  to  miss  some 
of  the  stuff  on  which  a  Senator's  power  rests. 

The  establishment  by  law  of  standing  com- 
mittees with  stated  Jiu-lsdlction  as  to  legis- 
lation and  oversight  has  created  a  focus  and 
locus  of  power.  Both  President  and  bureau- 
crat have  bad  to  come  to  those  committees, 
decade  after  decade. 

Seniority  Is  hardly  the  sole  and  perfect  de- 
vice for  picking  committee  leadership.  It 
certainly  makes  clear,  however,  that  oon- 
greaslonal  leaders  are  not  mere  dispatch- 
riders  for  a  centralized  party  leadership. 

My  point  is  that  if  the  Senate  Is  not  con- 
stitutionally and  politically  endowed  with 
separate  power.  It  will  Inevitably  decline. 
First,  to  the  overriding  discipline  that  pre- 
vails in  the  House  and  second,  to  the  dra- 
matic intensification  of  power  and  emer- 
gency flat  that  seems  to  surround  the  Presi- 
dency. 

The  Senate,  with  Its  foundations  of  power 
and  because  it  consists  of  but  100  members, 
provides  certain  unique,  precious  habits 
necessary  for  what  one  might  call  "political 
civilization." 

Comity  and  civility  are  ancient  words. 
Many  legislative  bodies  have  forgotten 
them — perhaps  never  learned  them.  In  the 
Senate,  each  Senator  has  an  opportunity  to 
speak — an  opportunity  to  be  listened  to  re- 
spectfully— an  opportunity  to  arrange  dis- 
cussions of  public  matters  with  friend  and 
opponent.  But  only  with  the  understanding 
that  such  debate  must  proceed  at  a  dignified 
pace,  and  with  as  little  resort  to  ad  bomlnem 
argument  as  possible.  Felicitously,  recourse 
to  ad  baculum  is  a  century  behind  us. 

Thus,  the  brilliant  orator  or  keen  debater 
can  have  bis  hour — he  will  In  any  legislative 
assembly  which  permits  freedom  of  debate. 
But,  so  also,  the  Intelligent,  dogged  Senator 
who  may  be  a  miserable  orator,  has  his  equal 
hour.  In  the  end,  he  may  prove  to  be  more 
effective  and  more  valuable. 

Comity  and  civility  In  a  sense  mean  that 
all  states,  all  regions,  may  be  heard  from  In 
the  Senate  on  any  topic. 

These  civilized  habits  of  debate  and  politi- 
cal argumentation  have  been  simply  lost  in 
many  other  arenas  In  America — be  they  civic 
academic,  or  fraternal. 

Perhaps,  in  the  final  summing  up,  thisymay 
be  what  the  Senate's  great  contribution  will 
be  In  the  next  few  years:  The  restoration 
of  comity  and  civility  to  public  debate  in 
America. 

And  a  little  progress. 


AUBURN  AND  PINK-LILAC  MEN 
Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  9  contains 
a  provocative  article  entitled  "Auburn 
and  Pink -Lilac  Men,"  written  by  Halldor 
Laxness.  In  view  of  our  tragic  experience 
during  the  last  10  years  in  Southeast 
Asia,  I  believe  it  well  worth  the  time  and 
attention  of  Senators  to  contemplate 
some  of  the  thoughts  advanced  by  Mr. 
Laxness.  A  period  of  introspection  by  all 


Americans  would  be  beneficial   to  our 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Laxness  reminds  me  of  a  state- 
ment entitled  "Man,"  published  by  the 
late  Sam  Paubus,  father  of  former  Gov. 
Orval  Paubus.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  both  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Mak 
(By  Jlmmle  Hlgglns) 

Man  is  a  queer  animal,  like  the  beasts  of 
the  fields,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  fishes 
of  the  sea,  he  came  Into  this  world  without 
his  consent  and  is  going  out  the  same  way. 

At  birth  he  Is  one  of  the  most  helpless 
creatures  In  all  exUtence.  He  can  neither 
walk,  talk,  swim  nor  crawl,  a.id  has  but  two 
legs  while  most  other  animals  have  four. 
Unlike  other  animals  he  has  no  covering 
for  his  body  to  protect  it  against  the  bite 
or  the  sting  of  poisonous  insects,  tooth  or 
claw  of  ferocious  beasts  save  a  little  hair 
which  appears  about  his  body  only  In 
patches. 

With  all  his  limitations  he  yet  has  one 
advantage  over  other  animals— the  power 
of  reason,  but  history  shows  that  he  often 
discards  that  for  superstition.  Of  all  the 
animals  on  earth,  man  hsis  shown  himself 
to  be  the  most  cruel  and  brutal.  He  Is  the 
only  animal  that  will  create  instruments  of 
death  for  his  own  destruction 

Man  Is  the  only  animal  on  all  the  earth 
that  has  ever  been  known  to  burn  its  young 
as  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the  wTath  of"  some 
imaginary  deity.  He  is  the  only  one  that  will 
build  homes,  towns  and  cities  at  such  a  cost 
in  sacrifice  and  suffering,  and  turn  around 
and  destroy  them  In  war. 

He  Is  the  only  animal  that  will  gather  his 
fellows  together  in  creeds.  clai\s  and  nations, 
line  them  up  In  companies  reeiments. 
armies,  and  get  glory  out  of  their  slaughter. 
Just  because  some  king  or  politician  told 
him  to. 

Man  Is  the  only  creature  in  all  existence 
that  is  not  satisfied  with  the  punishment  he 
can  Inflict  on  his  fellows  while  here,  but  had 
to  Invent  a  hell  of  fire  and  brimstone  in 
which  to  burn  them  after  they  are  dead. 

Where  he  came  from,  or  when,  or  how.  or 
where  he  is  going  after  death  he  does  not 
know,  but  he  hopes  to  live  again  In  case 
and  idleness  where  he  can  worship  his  gods 
and  enjoy  himself,  watching  his  fellow 
creatures  wriggle  and  writhe  in  eternal 
flames  down  in  hell. 

AtrBTTRN  and  Pink-Lilac  Men 
(By  Halldor  Laxness) 

Saint  Gallen,  Switzerland — It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  man  was  one  of  nature's  mis- 
takes from  the  outstart.  or  whether  he  has 
by  degrees  develop>€d  into  being  the  only 
known  beast  that  enjoys  kilhng  its  own  kind 
Some  scholars  think  that  man's  warlike  in- 
stincts were  Implanted  In  him  from  the  be- 
ginning as  some  sort  of  precautionary  ap- 
paratus, lest  he  multiply  too  easily  for  the 
species  to  sustain  itself. 

At  this  Juncture  It  is  time  to  consider 
where  morality  and  Justice  come  In  as  fac- 
tors in  mankllling,  because,  as  e\erybody 
knows,  man  Is  also  unique  as  a  moral  beast. 
Paradoxically,  the  killing  of  on*>  man  by  his 
fellow  man.  whether  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
mon murder,  or  collectively,  as  in  war.  is 
never  practiced  without  a  moral  justification 
on  the  killer's  side.  It  Is  not  far  from  the 
point  to  say  that  morality  Is  the  prerogative 
of  mankilllng.  It  is  significant  too.  that  for  a 
long  time  our  moral  notions:  have  been  tied 
up   with    religious   beliefs   and    metaphysics. 

In  a  famous  saga,  the  "Eyrbyggla."  com- 
posed In  the  13th  century,  dealing  with  life 
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prellterate  Iceland,  you  will  find  an  In- 
teresting narrative  picturing  tbe  oonfronta- 
of  two  human  fictions  of  the  type  that 

go  under  the  name  of  ideologies, 
grassfleld   Is  situated   near   the   center 
open  space  where  tbe  Important  per- 
of  the  countrywide,  an  Incipient  legls- 
body,  vised  to  convene.  This  assembly 
to  be  a  two-party  one,  so  w«  know 
;  lattern.  But  bad  luck  would  have  It  that 
>f  the  parties  worahlped  the  aforemen- 
tioned grassfleld.  holding  the  belief  that  their 
was  Imnuknent  In  It.  The  other  party, 
god  or  gods  most  likely  were  living  in 
ait  tractive  hillock  not  far  away,  persisted 
defiling  the  sacred  place  of  the  first  party, 
:  the  green  field  as  their  W.C.  at  the 
of  their  lives  every  day.  Needless  to  say, 
'  wo  Ideologists  fought  It  out  with  gusto 
killed  each  other  with  great  valor. 

our    dear    old    saga    wars    between 
families  are  no  more  In  the  picture,  neither 
I  he  classic  wars  In  Oaul.  although  they 
good  enough  to  be  learned  about   In 
worthwhile  school  for  over  1.000  years: 
lo  are  tbe  race  wars  which  had  the  ad- 
that   one  side   was   black  and   the 
white  (though  to  my  color  sense  black 
are  auburn  and  white  men  pink-lilac); 
are  the  noble  patriotic  wars  conducted 
national  heros,  and  fought  for  the  Qer- 
idea    of    "Vaterland,"    never    for    the 
patrla  which  is  a  different  thing — all 
;lory  seems  now  to  have  degenerated  Into 
:  Qorose  pandemonium  of  schoolmasters 
moral  cranks  who  dominate  the  spirit 
wars,  and  are  so  Inane  that  they 
the  old  pun  "may  the  world  perish.  If 
Justi  «  prevails"  as  being  the  highest  prln- 
clplejof  the  universe. 

current  textbo<A  division  of  human- 
ity lifto  Bourgeois  and  Worker,  Capitalist  and 
Communist     and     Imperialist 
to  have  been  modeled  after  the  Jews; 
>attern    is   from   the    Bible:    Ood   and 
,  Jews  and  Oentlles.  The  Ood  of  tbe 
Is  the  Ood  of  Jews,  and  Jews  are  Ood's 
people.  It  Is  true  some  other  religions 
ethnic   groups,    turned   maniacs,   have 
aped  the  Idea  and  claimed  to  be  the 
but  with  the  Jews  this  is  no  phantasma- 
can  prove  It.  The  basic  theme  of 
the    call    on    the    Proletarians   to 
unlt«l  against  their  oppressors,  refiects  the 
Jewish  position  of  the  diaspora  In 
this  theocratic  group,  whose  sole  prop- 
'  raa  Ood,  were  the  downtrodden  victims 
hostile  surroundings  which  kept  on  para- 
on  the  Jewish  spiritual  legacy,  paying 
with    the    ghettos    and    the    pogroms 
anally  the  gas  chambers) :  the  Oentlles. 
^ylm.  The  tenw  of  Marx  Is  the  old 
of  the  Jewish  sectarians  from  the 
before  and  after  the  beginnings  of 
<fhri8tlan  era,  exhorting   the   forces  of 
to  withstand   the  forces  of  darkness, 
you  wait  for  Messiah  to  come  and  free 
:  rom  bondage  and   lead  you   into  the 
of  Happiness. 

Realm,  starting  with  Eden,  constantly 

In    the    Bible    under    different 

,  Paradise,  Zlon,  Heaven,  the  MUlen- 

iB  an  exclusive  property  of  the  Jews: 

clan,  ethnic  group  or  religion  in 

)r  West  had  conceived  of  it.  though  as 

camera.    Christianity    and    Islam    have 

the  idea.  It  would  be  preposterous  to 

Marx  In  his  turn,  himself  being  a 

I  tole  this  Jewish  property.  But  he  syn- 

'  tbe  central  idea  of  Jewry  with  arid 

eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 

philosophical  speculation. 

and  totalitarian  rulers  have  long 

driven  to  madness  by  Biblical   ideas, 

from  the  New  Testament,  setting 

become  tbe  saviors  of  "their"  peoples, 

of  tbe  world.  Many  of  them  have  de- 

in   their   minds   complete   sets   of 

Ideokf^  akin  to  the  vagaries  of   certain 

patients.  Hitler  is  a  case  In  point, 

both  messianic,  and  mlllenarlan,  and 
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even  "herodlc."  to  boot,  insofar  as  he  believed 
In  the  necessity  of  killing  all  Jews.  Other- 
wise he  seems  to  have  been  an  out-growth  of 
Marxist  theory. 

A  race  war  Is  no  problem,  because  any  fool 
who  is  able  to  discern  between  black  and 
white  can  say  who  Is  what,  and  accordingly 
know  whom  to  kill  (though  personally  I 
have  other  ideas  of  colors,  as  mentioned  be- 
fore). Class  war.  the  modem  form  of  race 
war.  has  more  dubious  points.  For  Instance, 
the  borderline  between  a  bourgeois  and 
worker  has  never  been  drawn.  Even  still 
more  difficult  is  It  to  the  difference  between 
a  capitalist  and  a  Communist.  According  to 
theory,  an  old  bourgeois  widow  on  the  point 
of  starving  Is  by  definition  a  "class  enemy" 
(I.e.,  an  enemy  of  the  working  class)  while 
a  Communist  killed  by  an  Imperialist  in  a 
Just  war  might  turn  out  to  be  a  high  ftmc- 
tlonary  of  a  state  capitalist  monopoly  if  not 
a  bank  director.  A  law-abiding  bourgeois  ex- 
istence Is  Just  as  likely  to  be  a  faithful  voter 
of  the  workers'  party  ticket,  or  even  the  Com- 
munist one,  as  a  working  man  might  cate- 
goricaUy  reject  all  Communist  ideas  and  affil- 
iations. Social  observers  In  Western  countries 
nowadays  are  weU  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  greater  nimiber  of  bourgeois  lacking  the 
final  crlterlum  of  that  class,  a  bank  account, 
than  there  are  workers  lacking  same.  The  dif- 
ference In  Jingoism,  narrowmlndedness  and 
prejudice  is  slight,  U  any.  in  a  Soviet  citizen, 
who  enjoys  the  supposedly  privileged  status 
of  worker,  and  In  a  common  petit  bourgeois 
of  a  Western  country. 

It  was  amusing  to  witness  the  Americans 
swallowing  the  Marxist  Ideology,  replete  with 
its  nomenclature,  In  Indochina,  accepting 
the  role  allotted  them  in  an  ideological  war. 
cherishing  the  idea  that  they  were  killing 
Communists  all  the  time,  which  is  tanta- 
mount of  declaring  oneself  to  be  an  Impe- 
rialist: It  looks  as  if  they  not  only  believed 
in  the  whole  Marxist  rlgamarole.  but  also 
wanted  to  prove  it — all  the  while  their  ruler 
was  embracing  the  leading  figures  of  World 
Communism,  being  wined  and  dined  by  them, 
now  In  Peking,  now  In  Moscow.  So  absorbed 
were  the  Americans  by  this  hallucination  that 
even  their  slightly  humorless  composers  of 
"body  counts"  referred  to  the  dead  bodies  of 
"the  small  men  in  black  pajamas"  as  Ideo- 
logical corpses;  so  and  so  many  Communists 
a  day  killed. 

It  Is  not  uncommon  to  hear  Ideologists 
bring  up  the  question  of  Just  and  unjust 
warm  A  Just  war  is  a  good  war.  an  unjust  war 
is  a  bad  war.  An  unjust  war.  I  should  think, 
is  one  that  has  no  Ideology  to  Justify  it;  I 
have  yet  to  hear  about  such  a  war.  As  to  the 
war  over  the  problem  whether  Ood  lives  in  a 
grassfield  or  In  a  hUlock.  what  was  the  up- 
shot? Perhaps  the  W.C.  was  moved  to  another 
place.  Now.  Caesar's  OalUc  wars — described 
in  a  most  superb  classical  Latin — were  they 
good  and  Just,  and  to  whom?  I  pity  the  war- 
horses.  To  whom  was  the  Indochina  war 
good?  Hardly  even  to  the  little  men  in  black 
pajamas  who  may  have  inltuted  It.  Was  It 
good  to  the  one  hundred  or  more  pilots  who 
were  shot  down  during  the  famous  Christmas 
bombing  that  shook  the  world?  Questionable. 
The  Indochina  affair  was  Just  an  ordinary 
mankllllng  game,  like  so  many  other  wars, 
and  did  not  have  significance  beyond  stating 
the  old  fact  that  man  is  the  beast  that  enjoys 
klUing  Its  own  kin.  No  sham  theories  or 
"Ideologies"  can  hide  that  fact. 

We  who  were  not  shot  at  in  this  war  found 
it  an  Interesting  spectacle  on  TV  with  all 
thOM  grinning  little  men  In  black  pajamas 
and  the  scared,  naked  children  running.  In 
entertainment  value  not  even  the  Olympic 
Oames  can  match  a  war.  It  was  a  moral  war 
on  both  sides,  only  a  bit  longwinded  In  places. 
At  the  end  the  little  men  in  black  pajamas 
are  still  In  focus,  grinning  as  before  as  If 
nothing  had  happened.  When  aU  Is  said  and 
done,  the  human  being  Is  the  wonder  of  the 
world. 


We  are  being  told  by  the  press  that  there 
exist  wOTkable  and  detailed  plansr  for  level- 
ing to  the  ground  all  the  big  cities  of  the 
world.  It  would  not  surprise  me  If  our  Mother 
Nature  decided  one  day  to  correct  her  error 
in  making  man,  as  she  did  after  the  mesozolo 
era,  when  she  erased  the  big  reptiles.  In  the 
case  of  man,  she  would  probably  send  him 
one  more  ideology  as  a  scourge  with  which  to 
whip  himself  Into  a  new  stone  age.  Human 
settlements,  after  the  leveling  of  the  world's 
cities,  might  be  rural  abodes,  poor  In  fuel 
and  current,  with  most  of  the  technical 
know-how  forgotten,  but  without  Industrial 
fumes;  and  let  us  hope:  with  a  bird  singing. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  coura- 
geous people.  Although  history  has"  re- 
corded an  arduous  path  for  the  Lithua- 
nian people,  their  desire  for  freedom  and? 
for  self-determination  has  not  waned. 

History  tells  us  that  during  the  middle 
ages  the  Lithuanian  empire  acted  as  pro- 
tector of  the  rest  of  Europe  and  served  to 
check  expansionist  drives  of  the  Mongols 
and  the  Tartars.  In  1795,  during  the  third 
partition  of  Poland,  Lithuania  was  an- 
nexed by  the  Russian  empire  and  re- 
mained dominated  by  czarist  regimes 
until  1915.  The  czarist  regimes,  much 
like  the  Soviet  regime,  sought  to  eradicate 
national  and  cultural  differences  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  try  to  replace  the 
Lithuanian  language  with  the  Russian 
With  the  advent  of  World  War  I,  Russian 
domination  was  temporarily  halted  and 
for  a  time  Lithuania  was  overrun  by 
German  armies.  For  the  war  years, 
Lithuania  was  a  battleground.  Though 
the  war  devastated  the  Lithuanian  lands 
and  populatlc«i,  the  spirit  of  freedom 
prevailed,  and  for  two  decades,  Lithuania 
enjoyed  independence.  In  1940,  Lithuania 
was  annexed  and  made  a  constituent 
republic  of  the  U.SJS.R. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  incorporation  of 
Lithuania  or  of  the  other  two  Baltic 
States,  Estonia  and  Latvia.  I  applaud 
such  a  policy  because  the  United  States 
should  not  even  symbolically  acquiesce 
to  Soviet  flomlnatlon  of  these  nations. 
The  eventual  freedom  and  independence 
of  Lithuania,  as  well  as  Estonia  and 
Latvia,  must  be  an  objective  of  American 
policy. 

America  remembers  Simas  Kudlrka, 
the  Lithuanian  sailor  who  attempted  un- 
successfully to  obtain  political  asylum  by 
boarding  a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  vessel.  Rem- 
iniscent of  earlier  struggles  of  his 
Lithuanian  countrymen,  and  In  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  Slmas  Kudlrka  defied 
a  Soviet  court,  and  In  a  sense,  the  policies 
of  the  Soviet  regime,  when  he  stated: 

I  do  not  consider  myself  guilty  since  I  did 
not  betray  my  homeland,  Uthuanla. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

I  do  not  consider  Russia,  called  the  Soviet 
Union  today,  as  my  homeland.  I  ask  that  you 
grant  my  homeland,  Lithuania,  Independ- 
ence. 

The  conscious  Soviet  policy  which 
seeks  to  assimilate  nationality  groups 
within  Its  geographical  borders  Is  in- 
tolerable. In  November  of  1971  two 
Lithuanian  priests  were  sentenced  to  a 
year's   detention   for   preparing  young 
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children  to  take  first  communion.  In- 
struction of  this  type  Is  prohibited  by  a 
decree  of  1966  which  denies  informal 
religious  Instructions  for  minors  and  the 
1968  code  of  marriage  and  the  family 
which  restricts  parents  from  giving  such 
instructions  to  their  own  children.  Op- 
pression continues  as  the  Soviet  Union 
tries  to  exterminate  cultural,  linguistic, 
and  national  differences  and  to  assimilate 
all  groups  such  as  the  Lithuanians. 

There  are  about  I  million  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  descent,  including  many 
in  my  own  State  of  New  York.  I  join  these 
Americans  in  their  prayer  for  the  early 
restoration  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence for  Lithuania. 


SOCIAL  SERVICES  CUTBACKS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
profoundly  concerned  by  reports  of  pro- 
posed revisions  in  Federal  regulations 
whose  effect  may  well  be  to  undermine 
and  substantially  cut  back  social  service 
programs  for  poor  families  and  children, 
and  for  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons, 
who  are  dependent  upon  public  assist- 
ance. 

These  regulations,  intended  to  be  put 
into  effect  by  the  middle  of  March  by  the 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  would  make  major  changes  in 
the  determination  of  persons  eligible  for 
services,  and  in  the  qualification  of  State 
and  local  matching  funds  required  for 
Federal  assistance  to  community  pro- 
grams. It  is  only  in  the  past  dfecade  that 
these  extensive  programs  have  been 
launched  under  social  security  amend- 
ments enacted  by  Congress,  to  provide 
day  care  services  for  children,  service 
centers  for  the  elderly,  care  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  and  effective  treatment  for 
the  mentally  ill.  improvements  in  cor- 
rectional rehabilitation  and  in  the  pre- 
vention of  juvenile  delinquency,  the 
treatment  of  drug  abuse  and  alcoholism, 
coordinated  job  training  and  coimseling, 
and  so  much  more  that  has  been  of  vital 
importance  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  previously  knew  only  depri- 
vation and  despair. 

I  am  shocked  by  the  potential  impact 
of  these  regulations  upon  children.  Day 
care  eligibility  requirements  would  be 
tightened.  Presently,  day  care  services 
can  be  provided  to  children  of  families 
receiving  AFDC  assistance  within  the 
past  2  years,  or  of  families  who  otherwise 
would  clearly  need  assistance  within  5 
years.  The  new  regulations  would  cut 
back  these  eligibUity  periods  to  3 
months  and  to  6  months,  respectively, 
The  harsh  reality  of  these  bureaucratic 
determinations  is  that  thousands  of 
children  will  be  denied  the  opportunities 
of  good  care,  education,  health  services 
and  improved  nutrition  that  are  so  cru- 
cial to  their  development. 

But  the  Nixon  administration  does  not 
stop  there  in  Its  zeal  to  push  social  serv- 
ices costs  far  below  the  annual  ceiling 
set  by  Congress.  It  contends  that  the 
CSovemmwit's  support  for  day  care  un- 
der the  work  Incentive  program  will  be 
increased  in  fiscal  1974.  But  it  neglects 
to  point  out  the  serious  reverse  effect  of 
cost  savings  through  nonenf orcement  of 


day  care  standards  for  the  minimum  pro- 
tection of  children,  and  through  deny- 
ing day  care  for  the  children  of  persons 
who  have  just  started  to  get  on  their  feet 
through  employment  obtained  under  this 
same  program.  The  absence  of  any  men- 
tion in  these  proposed  regulations  of  the 
application  of  Federal  Inter-Agency  Day 
Care  Standards  regarding  the  ratio  of 
children  to  adults  at  these  centers,  can 
result  in  thousands  of  children  being 
simply  'warehoused,"  their  needs  ignored 
because  the  number  of  day  care  staff  is 
totaUy  inadequate.  In  fact,  it  is  reported 
that  proposed  new  standards  would  cut 
the  required  level  of  staff  in  half.  This 
would  mean  a  saving  of  several  hundred 
million  dollars  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
dividual attention  that  is  central  to  a 
child's  development. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  reported  proposed  changes  in  reg- 
ulations on  social  services — changes 
which  in  too  many  instances  are  repre- 
hensible and  inhumane.  I  am  also  strong- 
ly opposed  to  the  proposed  repeal  of  pro- 
visions which  permit  the  use  of  privately 
contributed  funds— including  such  com- 
munity giving  efforts  as  united  way to 

make  up  the  required  local  or  State 
matching  funds  to  qualify  for  Federal 
assistance  for  75  percent  of  the  costs  of 
these  social  service  programs.  This 
change  can  only  undermine  the  pubUc- 
private  partnership  that  has  evolved  im- 
der  the  social  service  initiatives  launched 
by  Congress — the  concentrated  effort  of 
a  total  community  to  meet  the  critical 
needs  of  people.  And  the  prohibition  of 
private  contributions  to  meet  Federal  as- 
sistance requirements  can  well  forecast 
the  termination  of  many  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

As  an  immediate  resp<Mise  to  the  re- 
Oorted  revisions  proposed  in  social  service 
regulations,  I  have  joined  with  Senator 
MoNDALE  £uid  a  bipartisan  coalition  of 
other  Senators  in  addressing  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  stresses  the  serious  impact 
of  such  changes.  We  are  placing  the  Sec- 
retary on  notice  that  the  Senate  expects 
to  be  informed  in  advance  of  the  publi- 
cation ofsuiy  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making in  this  area  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, and  that  an  adequate  opportunity 
must  be  provided  for  public  comment  and 
subsequent  revision. 

I  shall  strongly  oppose  such  extensive 
fiscal  economizing  in  the  area  of  social 
services  under  regressive  and  repressive 
regulations  which  fail  to  address  an  all 
too  common  scene  across  America  of  a 
child  without  laughter,  an  older  worker 
sick  and  without  a  job.  and  an  elderly 
couple  without  hope  as  they  confront 
the  harsh  realities  of  a  limited  and  fixed 
Income.  The  responsibilities  of  national 
leadership  must  continue  to  include  re- 
sponsibilities of  compassion  and  of  eco- 
nomic wisdom  in  helping  people  to  help 
themselves.  It  is  incumbent  upon  Con- 
gress now  to  see  that  these  responsibili- 
ties are  not  only  accepted  but  are  carried 
through. 

TO  GO  THE  ROAD  OP  THEIR 
FATHERS 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  February  16,  1973,  marks  the 


55th  year  since  the  small  nation  of  Lith- 
uania experienced  a  short  period  of  un- 
molested freedom.  This  is  a  most  impor- 
tant day  for  the  native  peoples  of  Lith- 
uania, as  well  as  the  many  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  in  the  Common- 
wealth and  across  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  told  many  times  by  Lith- 
uanians I  have  talked  to  that  Commu- 
nist domination  will  never  break  dowTi 
their  spirit  or  abolish  their  culture.  The 
deep  conviction  that  Lithuanians  of 
America  possess  is  mirrored  in  the  belief 
of  all  in  the  homeland  who  wish  to  be 
free. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  along 
with  the  older  generation,  who  perhaps 
experienced  a  brief  period  of  freedom, 
there  is  a  new  generation  that  is  cour- 
ageously taking  up  the  cause.  Lithuania 
has  suffered  much  in  the  past  and  the 
sacrifices  were  many,  but  the  youth  of 
this  smaU  country  are  not  afraid  to  carry 
on  the  struggle.  The  spirit  of  the  new 
movement  was  ably  expressed  by  Simas 
Kudirka,  a  young  Lithuanian  who  on 
November  23.  1970,  sought  asylum  on 
a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  vessel  and  was  trag- 
ically unsuccessful.  Slmas  Kudirka  said: 

A  new  generation  has  grown  up  which  in- 
tends to  go  the  road  of  their  fathers. 

The  United  States  must  stand  behind 
this  country  and  offer,  at  the  very  least, 
encouragement  to  the  young  and  the  old 
of  Lithuania  never  to  stop  their  quest 
for  freedom. 


LET  US  HAVE  NO  ILLUSIONS  ABOUT 
PEACE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
fall — during  all  the  conjecture  about 
peace  in  Vietnam  that  followed  Dr.  Kis- 
singer's talks  in  Paris  and  the  release  of 
a  draft  agreement  by  Hanoi— I  was  asked 
to  write  an  article  for  the  Associated 
Press,  to  be  published  after  the  agree- 
ment was  signed. 

I  consented  to  write  the  article,  and  it 
was  released  on  January  24,  1973. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let  Us  Havt  No  Illusions  ABOtn  Peace 
(By  Senator  Frank  Chttrch) 

We  .have  fought  the  war  with  so  many 
Illusions;  let  us  have  no  illusions  about  the 
peace. 

The  ceasefire,  at  long  last,  brings  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  the  Vietnamese  war  to  a  close. 
It  permits  the  withdrawal  of  our  remaining 
armed  forces  and  the  welcome  retrieval  of 
American  prisoners  of  war. 

But  it  is  no  more  than  a  truce,  and  it  may 
last  no  longer  than  the  earlier  truce  in  1954. 
when  the  French  withdrew.  A  renewal  of  the 
fighting  among  the  Vietnamese  is  probable. 
If  not  predictable,  since  none  of  the  Issxies 
are  resolved  over  which  they  fought  for 
nearly  a  generation. 

Nonetheless,  by  extricating  our  uniformed 
forces,  we  succeed  In  withdrawing  the  flag. 
Whatever  happens  In  the  future  between 
contending  Vietnamese,  we  will  have  left 
the  battlefield.  The  eventual  outcome  need 
no  longer  be  assessed  In  terms  of  an  Ameri- 
can "victory"  or  "defeat." 

Presumably,  we  have  now  learned,  as  the 
French  before  us.  that  civil  war  in  Asia  Is 
not  susceptible  any  more  to  suppression  by 
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\  Western  army.  As  America's  first  winner 
;he  Medal  of  Honor  In  Vietnam,  a  two- 
veteran  said  recently  about  that  ooun- 
Tblngs    haven't    really    changed    too 
.  .  .  there." 
Ijniortunately,  despite  the  lesson  of  the 
American  policy  hasn't  really  changed, 
■  either.  Unlike  the  French,  we  have  not 
the  opportunity  offered  by  the  truce 
I  :et  out  of  Indochina.  Instead,  the  Execu- 
Branch  of  the  government  la  busily  en- 
in   designing   new   ways   to   keep   us 
ved. 
are  told  tbat  ten  thousand  American 
technicians  and  advisers,  many  under 
Defense  Department  contracts,  will  be 
to  stay  on  In  South  Vietnam,  to 
with    Saigon's    armed    forces.    Pour 
consulate    generals    will    replace 
ITS.  headquarters.  A  thousand  AID 
win    remain    to   administer   con- 
assistance  programs  to  bolster  the 
regime, 
us  does  "Vletnamlzatlon"  give  way  to 
mzatlon"  of  our  continuing  role   In 
the  same  technique,  by  the  way, 
American  Presidents  have  iised  to  prose- 
the  war  In  Laos  for  so  many  years.  So 
!ome  around  full  circle  to  the  reinstate- 
of  the  same  kind  of  elaborate  support 
which  led  to  our  original  entrap- 
in  the  Vietnamese  war. 
big  question  Is  this:   If  the  fighting 
out  again,  once  our  forces  have  left, 
the  Thieu  regime  falters  under  renewed 
will  the  threat  to  the  American  tech- 
and  advisers  remaining  in  Vietnam 
1  ised  as  an  excuse  for  our  re-entry  into 
war?   American   aircraft,   after   all,    will 
be  poised   on   offshore   carriers   and   at 
In  Thailand,  ready  to  respond  to  the 
s  command, 
a  fateful  decision  must  not  again  be 
to  the  President  and  hisNgenerals  alone, 
must   reassert  its  riaht   to  decide 
or  peace,  as  the  Constitution  provides, 
drder  to  fortify  that  prerogative  against 
rurther  Presidential  usurpation,  it  should 
e^cted,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  no  funds 
be  spent  for  the  purpose  of  resuming 
war    without     the    prior    consent    of 
p-ess. 

much  assurance  we  must  insist  upon. 

ng  done  all  that  one  country  can  do  for 

,  the  future  of  South  Vietnam  must 

be  left  to  the  Vietnamese.  Whether  they 

'  or  fall  is  now  up  to  them. 


LTinANIAN   INDEPENDENCE   DAY 


BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
other  Senators  today  in  commemo- 
ratihg  the  55th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anii.'s  Declaration  of  Independence  on 
Feb-uary  16,  1918.  It  is  especially  ap- 
pro] >riate  that  we,  as  individuals  who 
chetish  the  blessings  of  liberty,  should 
tribute  to  a  people  who  have  never 
wavered  in  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
ty  for  their  country. 

struggle  for  Lithuanian  in- 
from  the  domination  of 
is  not  a  recent  phenomenon.  It 
datds  back  to  1795  when  Russia  first  an- 
nexed Lithuania.  Since  that  time  numer- 
attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
LitHuanians  to  achieve  an  independent 
Stat  is  for  their  land.  The  most  success- 
Df  these  attempts  occurred  in  1918 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revfclution  in  Russia,  Lithuania  declared 
1  idependence.  Unfortunately,  this  In- 
dependence was  short  lived,  with  the 
Union  once  again  gaining  full 
control  over  the  country  in  1944. 

no  time  has  the  United  States  rec- 
the  legality  of  the  Soviet  oc- 
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cupation  of  Lithuania.  Formal  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  independent 
Lithuanian  legation  in  Washington  are 
maintained  to  this  day.  That  this  is  the 
case  testifies  to  the  deep  respect  the 
United  States  holds  for  the  courage  of 
the  Lithuanians  and  their  enduring 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
their  country.  AH  Americans  should  feel 
honored  to  join  with  the  Lithuanians  on 
this  special  day  of  commemoration. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  RESEARCH  ON 
"ITHE  JERUSALEM  TALMUD    / 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
world  where  peace  among  nations  is  frag- 
ile and  understanding  among  people  is 
rare,  it  is  often  fruitful  and  personally 
rewarding  to  seek  guidance  from  the 
classical  sources  of  philosophical  and 
spiritual  wisdom.  To  gain  a  better  per- 
spective on  the  difficult  problems  that 
confront  us  today,  we  might  wish  to  look 
to  those  great  worki  of  antiquity  and  find 
inspiration. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion the  message  of  peace  and  freedom 
found  in  the  ancient  Jewish  Talmud  of 
Jerusalem — a  rabbinical  explanation  of 
Jewish  law.  This  Talmud,  which  had  been 
lost  in  the  chaos  following  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  has  now  been  redis- 
covered. An  institute  to  research  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  and  publish  works 
written  about  the  Talmud  during  the 
years  of  the  disaspora  will  soon  be  dedi- 
cated in  Jerusalem.  Its  goal  is  to  spread 
the  ideals  of  justice  embodied  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  present  to  the  world  the  classi- 
cal wisdom  of  the  Jewish  people. 

This  institute,  the  Muchon  Yerushalmi 
Institute,  has  gained  much  recognition 
and  praise  within  Israel.  President 
Shazar  of  Israel  has  said : 

The  building  of  the  Muchon  Yerushalmi 
Institute  of  Jerusalem  Is  an  admirable  goal. 
It  will  research  the  great  Jerusalem  Talmud 
and  revitalize  its  role  in  our  history. 

The  driving  force  behind  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  great  research  institute 
is  Rabbi  Abraham  Hershberg,  president 
of  the  Union  of  Rabbis  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  vice  chairman  of  the  Union  of 
Rabois  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
In  the  finest  tradition  of  his  people. 
Rabbi  Hershberg  has  combined  Intense 
dedication,  great  scholarly  talents,  and 
tremendous  energy  to  create  this  insti- 
tute and  thus  share  the  message  of  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud  with  the  world.  Rabbi 
Hershberg  has  collected  manuscripts 
from  the  library  of  the  Vatican:  the  li- 
brary of  the  British  Museum:  the  bib- 
liotheca  of  France;  and  the  biblio- 
theca  of  Leningrad,  making  Jerusalem 
the  only  city  in  the  world  where  such  a 
comprehensive  effort  to  research  the 
Talmud  has  been  undertaken. 

Rabbi  Hershberg,  a  man  of  the  Bible, 
a  man  of  letters,  and  a  man  of  the  world, 
deserves  our  praise  and  appreciation  for 
his  efforts.  I  think  that  his  work,  and 
that  of  his  institute,  will  ultimately  play 
a  role  in  bringing  peace  and  understand- 
ing to  the  Middle  East. 

Man  has  been  struggling  for  his  en- 
tire history  to  bring  an  end  to  the  scourge 
of  war,  but  he  is  alwaj's  stifled  by  his 
own  frailty.  We  have  to  strengthen  our- 


selves, our  minds,  and  our  souls,  and  that 
comes  through  the  learning  of  the  Tal- 
mud and  other  religious  works  in  whose 
teaching  we  can  reach  better  human  un- 
derstanding. Just  as  the  Talmud  has 
served  as  a  source  of  inspiration  for  the 
Jews  throughout  the  ages,  so  it  can  serve 
as  an  inspiration  for  all  of  us  in  our  ef- 
forts to  obtain  peace  and  harmony  in  the 
world. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  Rabbi 
Hershberg,  because  one  of  the  buildings 
in  the  institute  is  being  named  in  my 
honor.  It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  have 
my  name  joined  with  this  fine  institute 
and  the  work  it  will  be  doing. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LESTER  S.  MOODY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  the  Savannah  River  area  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  and,  indeed, 
the  entire  Nation  lost  a  true  friend  re- 
cently with  the  death  of  Lester  S,  Moody. 

Lester  Moody  exemplified  the  ideal  of 
public  service  during  his  38  years  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Augusta,  Ga.. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  list  of  his 
accomplishments  is  nearly  endless. 

He  was  instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  in  the  Savannah 
River  area.  He  spearheaded  the  9-foot 
navigation  charmel  between  Augusta  and 
the  port  of  Savannah.  He  led  the  drive 
for  congressional  authorization  to  build 
the  $86  million  Clark  Hill  Dam,  as  well 
as  promoting  authorization  for  Hartwell 
Dam  and  Trotters  Shoals  Dam.  He  was 
helpful  in  bringing  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  Savannah  River  plant  to 
my  own  State  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Moody  played  an  important  role  In  con- 
vincing the  Army  to  locate  Fort  Gordon 
near  Augusta  and  helped  to  provide  that 
city  with  two  airports  and  several 
bridges. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Moody  well  de- 
served the  many  honors  he  received.  In 
1960.  he  became  the  first  person  in  the 
Southeast  to  be  honored  with  the  Army's 
highest  award  for  civilians,  the  Decora- 
tion for  Outstanding  Civilian  Service. 
Among  his  many  other  awards  are  the 
William  J.  Breidenthal  Medal  of  the  Na- 
tional Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  for 
development  and  conservation  of  water 
resources,  the  Harry  R.  Creamer  Memo- 
rial Award  for  distinguished  community 
service,  and  the  naming  of  the  Lester  S. 
Moody  Bridge  across  the  Savannah 
River. 

This  outstanding  man  contributed 
greatly  to  the  public  good.  People  of  his 
region  will  reap  the  benefits  of  his  vision 
and  endeavor  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Moody's  death  several  tributes  were  pub- 
lished about  his  life  and  career.  I  aslp^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  articles  en-"^ 
titled,  "Augusta  'Builder'  Is  Taken  by 
Death,"  of  the  Augusta  Herald;  "Greater 
Augusta  Monument  to  Moody,"  of  the 
Augusta  Chronicle;  "Lester  S.  Moody 
Dies  in  Augusta,"  of  the  State;  and  "Les- 
ter S.  Moody,"  of  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
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[From  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald, 

Dec.  28, 1972] 

Augusta  "Bun.DEB"  Is  Taken  by  Death 

Lester  S.  Moody,  76,  a  guiding  force  behind 
Augusta  and  Savannah  River  Area  growth 
since  1926,  died  last  night. 

Survivors  Include  the  widow,  Mrs.  Alma 
Katherlne  Myers  Moody;  a  brother,  R.  N. 
Moody,  Cltra,  Fla.;  and  several  nieces  and 
nephews. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  being  handled 
by  Elliott  Sons.  Friends  may  call  at  the 
funeral  home  or  at  the  residence,  2344  Mc- 
Dowell St. 

The  family  suggests  that  memorial  con- 
tributions be  made  to  the  American  Cancer 
Society   or   Salvation   Army. 

Moody  received  the  last  of  many  honors 
last  month  when  the  cities  of  Augusta  and 
North  Augusta  proclaimed  Nov.  5,  "Lester 
Mdody  Day."  But  even  as  the  proclamations 
for  the  observance  were  being  drawn  up,  the 
former  Chamber  of  Commerce  executive  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Southeastern  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Commission,  was  In  a  "weakened 
condition"  in  a  local  hospital. 

When  he  retired  Jan.  1,  1964,  the  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.,  native  had  been  executive  director 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  38  years. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  30th  anniversary 
with  the  chamber.  Moody  told  reporters  that 
when  he  came  here  "There  wasn't  a  paved 
road  leading  into  Augusta  .  .  ." 

He  reminisced  "It  took  nearly  three  hours 
to  drive  from  Aiken  to  Augusta.  I  was  so 
Impressed  that  I  made  highway  paving  my 
very  first  ambition  and  Chamber  members 
enthusiastically   backed    me   up." 

While  Moody  will  be  remembered  for  his 
work  In  Improving  land  transportation  In 
the  CSRA,  he  will  be  remembered  much 
longer  for  his  contributions  to  the  thing  he 
loved  most — the  Savannah  River. 

During  his  many  years  of  work  to  Improve 
and  develop  the  river.  Moody  undertook  a 
campaign  which  took  him  to  the  halls  of 
Congress  and  the  White  House  and  brought 
him  face  to  face  with  Presidents  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

He  almost  single-handedly  waged  a  fight 
which  began  when  he  started  work  here  and 
ended  In  1945  when  he  finally  got  Congres- 
sional authorization  to  build  the  $86  million 
Clark  Hill  Dam.  He  continued  the  campaign 
which  eventually  resulted  In  authorization 
for  the  Hartwell  Dam  and  the  Trotter  Shoals 
Dam.  which  Is  still  under  construction. 

He  obtained  the  nine-foot  navigation  chan- 
nel which  has  been  dredged  between  Augusta 
and  the  deep-water  port  of  Savannah. 

He  served  as  a  one-man  committee  to  have 
the  Savannah  River  Plant  brought  to  the 
area.  Without  the  dams  and  fiood  control 
programs  Moody  fought  for  and  obtained, 
the  plant,  which  represents  the  most  costly 
project  ever  constructed  In  history,  could 
not  have  been  built  here,  many  believe. 

In  other  area  development  projects,  he 
joined  with  other  Augustans  in  persuading 
the  U.S.  Army  to  locate  Ft.  Gordon  here  and 
In  the  development  of  Bush  and  Daniel 
Fields. 

It  was  after  the  serious  flood  In  1929,  he 
led  a  drive  which  resulted  In  the  new  bridges 
at  Fifth  and  Thirteenth  Streets  and  the 
Sand  Bar  Ferry  Bridge.  He  also  played  an 
Important  role  In  obtaining  the  Furey's  Ferry 
Bridge. 

One  of  his  many  honors,  was  having  the 
newer  Sand  Bar  Ferry  bridge  named  the 
"Lester  S.  Moody  Bridge." 

In  I960,  he  received  the  U.S.  Army's  high- 
est award  for  civilians,  the  Decoration  for 
Outstanding  Civilian  Service,  the  first  res- 
ident of  the  Southeast  to  receive  the  com- 
mendation. 

In  1966  he  received  the  WUlard  J.  Breiden- 
thal Medal  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  for  his  "cbntinuous,  unwaver- 
ing and  inspiring  leadership  of  more  than 
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40  years  In  the  study,  development  and  con- 
servation of  the  water  resources  of  the 
United  States." 

[From  the  Chronicle.  Augusta  (Ga.) , 

Dec.  29,  1972) 

Grea'ter  Augusta  Monument  to  Moody 

Lester  S.  Moody,  who  loved  Augusta  and 
contributed  Immeasurably  to  its  growth, 
has  died. 

But  the  contributions  of  the  former  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  secretary,  who  died  in  a 
local  nursing  home  Wednesday  night  at  79 
following  a  lengthy  Illness,  will  live  long 
after  him  here. 

Moody  probably  built  more  enduring  mon- 
uments than  any  other  person  since  his 
coming  to  Augusta  In  1926. 

Funeral  Services  wUl  be  held  Saturday  at 
4  p.m.  at  Reld  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church 
with  the  Rev.  Randolph  Kowalskl  officiat- 
ing assisted  by  MaJ.  Ernest  Wlxson  of  the 
Augusta  Salvation  Army.  Burial  will  follow 
m  Westover  Memorial  Park. 

Most  residents  here  associate  Moody's 
name  with  the  development  of  the  Savannah 
River. 

However,  that  was  only  part  of  it. 

Because  of  his  love  for  Augusta  and  Rich- 
mond County,  he  was  ever  active  to  promote 
the  growth  of  this  area. 

And  it  Is  because  of  this  remarkable  man 
that  many  now  live  and  prosper  here. 

For  Instance,  he  was  a  one-man  committee 
which  brought  the  Savannah  River  Plant 
here.  Moody  was  chairman  of  a  committee 
responsible  for  Ft.  Gordon  being  located 
here. 

In  addition  to  his  Chamber  duties,  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  NRA  in  Richmond 
County  during  the  Depression  years. 

Under  Moody's  direction,  the  Chamber  was 
active  in  highway  development  ("There  was 
not  one  Inch  of  paved  roads  when  my  wife 
and  I  came  here."),  promotion  of  the  live- 
stock Industry,  campaigning  to  save  the 
city's  winter  resort  Industry  In  1930.  and 
acquiring  Bush  and  Daniel  fields. 

After  the  serious  flood  of  1929,  the  need  for 
new  bridges  across  the  Savannah  River  be- 
came acute,  and  Moody  led  a  drive  which  re- 
sulted in  bridges  at  Fifth  and  Thirteenth 
streets  and  Sand  Bar  Perry  being  built. 

He  also  played  an  Important  part  in  ob- 
taining the  Fureys  Ferry  Bridge,  approxi- 
mately 15  miles  up  the  river  from  Augusta, 
and  the  Burton's  Ferry  Bridge,  a  link  on  U.S. 
301  that  connects  Allendale,  S.C,  and  Syl- 
vanla,  Ga. 

Moody  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rich- 
mond County  Historical  Society,  and  since 
1927,  a  life  member  of  the  Salvation  Army 
here. 

But  he  will  also  continue  to  live  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  knew  him  because  of 
his  high  integrity  and  willingness  to  help  his 
fellowman. 

There  are  those  In  Augusta  today  who  were 
assisted  by  the  helping  hand  Moody  was 
always  willing  to  extend. 

He  was  asked  during  a  recent  interview 
his  greatest  accomplishment  whUe  with  the 
Chamber. 

Moody  answered,  "The  thing  that  I  regard 
as  the  most  outstanding  of  my  Chamber  of 
Commerce  work  of  over  40  years  was  helping 
individuals  with  their  individual  problems. 

"I  always  felt  when  someone  came  to  me 
to  help  them  with  some  problem,  they  were 
paying  me  a  compliment  when  they  came  to 
me." 

Although  Moody  retired  from  the  Chamber 
In  1964,  he  continued  active  and  came  every 
day  to  his  office  at  the  Chamber  until  a  few 
months  ago  when  he  was  hospitalized  and 
later  moved  to  the  nursing  home. 

In  fact,  he  was  one  of  those  this  past  sum- 
mer who  waged  a  campaign  to  get  shippers  to 
make  greater  use  of  the  Savannah  River  and. 


therefore,  ensure  continued  federal  appro- 
priations for  Its  upkeep  and  further  develop- 
ment. 

There  are  others  who  also  made  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  the  Savannah 
River  over  the  years.  But  If  one  Augus:aii 
were  to  be  designated  "Mr.  Savannah  River." 
it  would  have  to  be  Moody. 

It  was  the  river  which  brought  him  to 
Augusta  in  1926  to  become  secretary  of  tlie 
Chamber  here,  and  it  was  the  river  which 
kept  the  Jacksonville,  Fla..  native  here 

During  the  intervening  years.  Moody 
worked  diligently  for  the  improvement  of  the 
river — a  campaign  which  took  him  all  the 
way  to  the  halls  of  Congress  and  the  White 
House  and  brought  him  face-to-face  with 
presidents  and  members  of  Congress 

And  of  the  several  presidents  he  dealt  with, 
his  greatest  admiration  went  to  President 
Harry  S  Truman,  who  died  this  week  at  38 
years  of  age. 

In  the  recent  interview.  Moody  spoke  of  the 
help  Truman  gave  in  the  development  of  the 
river,  and  told  how  the  former  President  was 
a  man  whose  word  you  could  always  depend 
on. 

"My  reason  for  coming  to  Augusta  in  1926." 
Moody  said  recently,  'was  the  river  I  realized 
there  was  an  opportunity  here  to  do  some 
empire  building  through  the  development  of 
the  river — to  look  beyond  the  city  limits  and 
go  out  and  develop  the  entire  area  and  this 
area  was  the  Savannah  River  basin  area  " 

When  he  arrived  here  there  wasn't  much 
which  could  be  said  for  the  river  "There 
was  no  traffic  on  the  river  at  that  time.  '  he 
remembered.  "No  flat-bottom  barges — noth- 
ing." And  the  river  was  very  unpredictable. 

And  so  it  was  with  the  approval  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Chamber  that 
Moody  went  to  work. 

And  before  he  was  finished,  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1944  was  approved,  calling  for  a 
series  of  "11  dams.  Clark  Hill  and  Hartwell 
dams  were  later  built  and  Trotters  Shoals 
Dam.  the  third  of  the  11  authorized,  is  now 
on  the  way. 

In  addition,  there  Is  now  a  nine-foot  chan- 
nel from  Augusta  to  Savannah  with  a  fur- 
ther three-foot  depth  proposed. 

Moody  h.as  died  after  having  many  honors 
bestowed  on  him  as  a  result  of  his  work. 

He  led  the  Georgia  delegation  to  the  na- 
tional meeting  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  in  1965  and  served  as  acting  presi- 
dent of  that  group  in  1968. 

Moody  was  presented  the  Decoration  for 
Outstanding  Service  In  1960  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  first  person  of 
the  Southeast  to  be  cho.sen  for  this  honor 

Then  there  was  the  Wlllard  J  Breidenthal 
Medal  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  in  1966  to  recognize  his  leadership 
of  more  than  40  years  in  the  study,  develop- 
ment and  conservation  of  water  resources 
in  the  United  States. 

In  1965  he  received  a  Ft  Gordon  Certlflcate 
of  Appreciation  for  his  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  fort  over  the  years 

And  the  new  bridge  over  the  Savannah 
River  at  Sand  Bar  Perrv  was  named  for  him 
in  1968 

Moody  received  the  final  of  his  many 
honors  last  month  when  Augusta  and  North 
Augusta  proclaimed  Nov.  5  as  "Lester  Moody 
Day"  Tributes  were  paid  Moody  at  that  time 
by  many  leaders  here  and  elsewhere. 

The  former  Chamber  of  Commerce  official, 
who  resided  at  2344  McDowell  St.,  is  survived 
by  his  wife.  Mrs.  Alma  Katherlne  Moody  of 
Augusta;  a  brother.  R.  N.  Moody  of  Gaines- 
ville, Fla.;  and  a  -number  of  nieces  and 
nephews. 

He  was  a  memljer  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church. 

The  family  suggested  memorial  contribu- 
tions be  made  to  the  Salvation  Army.  Can- 
cer Society  or  one's  favorite  charity. 
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Lesteb  S.  Moodt  Dies  in  Augusta 

Augusta.  Ga. — Lester  S.  Moody,  a  principal 
ar  :hltect  of  Augusta  and  the  Savannah  River 
ar*a  for  nearly  50  years,  died  Wednesday 
nl  ;ht  In  a  local  hospital.  He  was  76. 

Moody,  a  native  of  jEu:ksonvllle,  Fla.,  came 
to  Augusta  In  1926  as  executive  secretary  of 
tt  B  Cbanaber  of  Commerce.  He  is  credited 
w:  th  Improving  land  transportation  In  the 
ai  ;a  and  developing  the  Savannah  River. 

Moody  retired  from  the  chamber  In  1964 
af  ;er  38  years  of  development  work  which 
to  3k  him  to  the  halls  of  Congress  and 
br  aught  •♦ilm  face  to  face  with  Presidents. 

He  is  credited  with  almost  single-handedly 
se  ;urlng  Congressional  authorization  for  con- 
st uctlon  of  the  $86  million  Clark  Hill  Dam. 
Hi  I  Is  also  credited  with  securing  approval 
fo :  Hartwell  Dam  and  Trotters  Shoals  Dam, 
n(  w  under  construction. 

The  list  of  Mr.  Moody's  accomplishments 
Is  endless.  He  obtained  the  nine-foot  navl- 
gE  tlon  channel  In  the  Savannah  River,  and 
wi  ,s  a  one-man  committee  to  persuade  the 
lo  ;atlon  of  the  Savannah  River  Plant  In 
Sc  uth  Carolina. 

[n  other  development  projects.  Mr.  Moody 
Is  credited  as  the  major  force  In  convincing 
tt  e  U.S.  Army  to  locate  Ft.  Gordon  near  here 
ar  d  played  an  Important  role  in  providing 
Ai  igusta  with  two  airports,  Bush  Field  and 
Di  nlel  Field. 

Following  the  famous  flood  here  in  1929, 
M  -.  Moody  sparked  a  campaign  which  re- 
sv  ited  in  new  bridges  over  the  Savannah 
R:  ver  at  Fifth  and  Thirteenth  streets  and 
tfc  B  Sand  Bar  Ferry  Bridge.  He  was  also 
Instrumental  in  building  the  Furey's  Ferry 
Bi  Idge. 

Mr.  Moody  received  many  honors  for  his 
w<  rk  here.  The  Sand  Bar  Ferry  bridge  was 
re  lamed  the  "Lester  S.  Moody  Bridge,"  and 
la  It  month  the  cities  of  Augusta  and  North 
Ai  Igusta  proclaimed  Nov.  5  as  "Lester  Moody 
Di  y." 

[n  1960,  Mr.  Moody  received  the  U.S. 
Ar  ny's  highest  award  for  civilians,  the  Dec- 
or ition  for  Outstanding  Civilian  Service.  He 
WIS  the  first  person  In  the  Southeast  to  be 
so  honored. 

[n  1966,  he  received  the  WUlard  J.  Breiden- 
ttiil  Medal  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bcrs  Congress  for  his  "continuous,  unwaver- 
In  I  and  Inspiring  leadership  of  more  than  40 
yeirs  in  the  study,  development  and  cen- 
se -vatlon  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  Moody  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs. 
AI  ma  Katherlne  Myers  Moody,  and  a  brother, 

Funeral  plans  were  not  announced. 

Elliott's  Funeral  Home  of  Augusta  Is  in 
ct  arge. 

Lester  S.  Moodt 

[f  there  has  been  one  man  In  this  century 
wlio  deserved  the  title  of  "Mr.  Augusta," 
thit  man  was  Lester  S.  Moody. 

rhe  death  of  the  veteran  secretary  emeri- 
tus of  this  community's  Chamber  of  Com- 
m  (rce,  who  gave  38  years  of  public  service  to 
Ai:gusta  and  to  this  area,  saddens  the  thou- 
sa  Ids  of  persons  who  came  to  know,  appre- 
cli  ,te  and  love  him. 

Fhat  esteem  was  shared  by  persons  far  and 
w1  de,  for  Mr.  Moody  had  become  a  national 
fl(  ure  In  his  years  of  appearanc^^^^re  con- 
gr  ssalonal  committees  In  the  Interest  of  river 
ni  vlgatlon,  and  In  his  service  both  as  a  di- 
rejtor  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
C<  ngress,  and  on  the  Southeast  Rivers  Study 
C<  immlsslon. 

It  would  be  an  impossible  task  to  list  his 
se  rvlces  to  the  public  and  to  individuals,  both 
b«  cause  of  the  magnitude  of  that  service  and 
b<  cause  much  of  what  he  accomplished  was 
ki  lown  only  to  Individuals  who  were  the  prl- 
VI  te  beneficiaries  of  bis  encouragement  and 
cc  unsel. 

The  hlgbUghts  of  his  career  Include,  to  an 
outstanding  degree,  the  development  of  the 


Savannah  River.  The  years  of  hard  and  un- 
remitting labor  he  devoted  to  getting  a  navi- 
gable channel  dredged  from  Augusta  to  the 
harbor  at  Savannah  constitute  a  saga  In 
themselves. 

That  navigation  project  was  complemented 
by  his  service  In  working  for  the  Clark  Hill 
Dam,  which  was  essential  to  a  stable  channel 
depth,  and  for  other  dams  now  built  and  yet 
to  be  built.  Ic  was  accompanied  by  the  tre- 
mendous development  that  came  in  the  wake 
of  the  assured  reservoir  and  channel,  from 
the  Savannah  River  Plant  through  a  proces- 
sion of  new  private  industries. 

Augustans  and  ethers  in  the  area  could  tell 
how  he  unselfishly  spent  himself — his  time. 
his  energy,  his  concern — In  the  work  neces- 
sary to  build  up  Fort  Gordon,  to  assure  high- 
way construction  at  a  time  when  dirt  roads 
were  the  rule  and  to  get  for  the  home  town 
a  succession  of  other  improvements. 

Honors  have  come  his  way  in  recognition 
of  his  professional  achievement,  and  they 
were  all  well  earned.  Outstanding  among 
them  are  the  naming  of  the  Lester  S.  Moody 
Bridge  across  the  Savannah  River  at  Sand 
Bar  Perry,  an  Army  Decoration  for  Outstand- 
ing Civilian  Service,  the  William  J.  Breiden- 
thal  Medal  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  and  the  Harry  R.  Creamer 
Memorial  Award  for  distinguished  commu- 
nity service. 

Far  more  treasured  by  Mr.  Moody  than 
these  outward  symbols  of  appreciation,  how- 
ever, was  the  deep  and  abiding  friendship 
he  shared  with  so  many  persons  here  and 
across  the  state  and  Nation.  It  is  in  the  trib- 
ute that  those  persons  will  be  paying  him  in 
their  hearts  today,  and  in  the  sympathy  they 
extend  to  the  bereaved  family,  that  Lester 
Moody  would  have  felt  the  greatest  reward. 
The  Chronicle  adds  its  own  deep  feeling  of 
loss  to  that  of  those  many  friends. 

Mr.  Moody  had  been  able  to  experience 
only  since  his  retirement  in  January,  1964, 
the  rest  he  had  so  greatly  earned.  It  was  In 
keeping  with  his  nature,  however,  to  retain 
an-  intense  interest  in  the  development  of 
Augusta,  and  through  the  availability  of  his 
experience  and  wisdom  he  became  a  civic 
elder  statesman  in  the  community. 

He  was.  to  a  greater  degree  than  almost 
any  resident  in  the  city's  history,  a  man  who 
got  things  done. 


FARMWORKERS'  HEALTH  NEEDS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  740,  to 
extend  the  Migrant  Health  Act. 

As  chairman  of  the  Migratory  Labor 
Subcommittee  during  the  92d  Congress, 
I  held  joint  hearings  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee, 
on  the  need  to  extend  the  act.  Testimony 
from  a  cross  section  of  witnesses  rep- 
resenting the  administration,  existing 
project  staffs  and  farmworkers  clearly 
established  two  significant  facts  that 
Congress  must  not  overlook.  First,  farm- 
workers are  in  desperate  need  of  health 
care  they  do  not  now  receive.  The  ad- 
"^inlstratlon  has  estimated  that  to  meet 
tke  health  care  needs  of  this  segment  of 
tlie  population  would  require  an  annual 
aopropriation  of  $600,000,000.  Second,  it 
wfc  well  established  at  our  hearings  that 
the  present  program,  though  shamefully 
underfunded,  has  operated  efficiently  in 
providing  services  to  those  most  in  need. 

I  am  also  particularly  aware  of  the 
need  for  continuing  the  migrant  health 
program  in  Illinois  which  ranks  as  one  of 
the  top  10  States  in  the  Nation  that  rely 
on  migrant  labor.  Our  State's  migrant 


health  projects  have  proven  most  needed 
and  successful,  although  again  grossly 
underfunded. 

Farmworker  health  needs  in  Illinois 
were  described  in  Health  Issues  in  Il- 
linois, a  publication  of  the  Illinois  re- 
gional medical  program.  One  article  en- 
titled "Illinois  Migrant  Farm  Workers 
Lack  Adequate  Health  Care,"  shows  the 
needs  of  the  State,  and  a  second  article, 
■'Illinois  Migrant  Council  Urges  Better 
Services  for  Workers,"  indicates  the  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made,  but  also  that 
additional  and  much  needed  efforts  to 
date  have  been  frustrated  because  of  the 
shortage  of  funds.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  articles 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

Present  program  authority  will  expire 
on  June  30.  1973,  if  not  extended.  In  view 
of  the  need  to  continue  this  successful 
program  in  Illinois  and  around  the  Na- 
tion I  am  hopeful  that  we  still  give  S.  740 
a  high  priority  and  assiu-e  early  hearings, 
due  deliberation  and  expeditious  Senate 
passage. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  Health  Issues  In  Illinois] 

Illinois  Migrant  Farm  Workers  Lack 
Adequate  Health  Care 

A  major  obstacle  to  providing  adequate 
health  care  for  migrant  workers  in  Illinois 
Is  the  attitude  of  state  and  local  government 
officials  that  migrant  health  Is  not  one  of 
their  responsibilities.  "Several  groups  In  the 
past  have  tried  without  success  to  get  legis- 
lation passed  appropriating  state  monies  for 
migrant  health  care  but  unfortunately  It 
has  a  low  priority,"  says  Cayetano  Santiago, 
public  health  advisor  for  the  Community 
Health  Service :  "There's  a  tendency  for  state 
officials  to  say.  'The  migrants  are  transients; 
they're  not  our  problem.  Let  Texas  (where 
most  Illinois  migrants  are  from)  take  care 
of  them.'  " 

Santiago  Is  well  aware  of  problems  faced 
by  migrants,  having  served  from  1966-71  as 
head  of  the  Illinois  Migrant  Council,  a  state- 
wide Chicago-based  organlssatlon  that  pro- 
vides services  to  migrant  workers.  Commu- 
nity Health  Semce  is  the  HEW  agency 
charged  with  improvlngf^mlgrant  health. 
migrant  population 

Santiago  estimates  between  15,000-23,000 
migrant  workers  and  their  families  come  to 
Illinois  annually.  The  majority  are  Mexican- 
Americans  but  there  are. a  few  Puerto  Rlcans 
and  Blaclcs  as  well.  The  migrants  usually 
work  the  winter  months  In  Texas  and  spend 
the  spring  and  siunmer  working  In  Illinois. 
Some  go  on  to  Michigan  for  further  harvest- 
ing jobs. 

Areas  of  migrant  concentration  In  Illinois 
are:  McHenry  County  and  other  outlying 
areas  of  Metropolitan  Chicago  (harvesting 
lettuce,  cabbage  and  tomatoes) ;  Lake  County 
(working  In  nurseries);  the  area  around 
Rochelle  and  DeKalb  (tomatoes);  south  of 
Rock  Island  (tomatoes) ;  Peoria  County  (as- 
paragus and  corn);  north  of  Danville  (as- 
paragus and  corn) ;  Centralla  area  In 
Southern  Illinois  (strawberries),  and  Car- 
bondale  (apples  and  peaches). 

In  other  states  with  a  migrant  population, 
notably  California,  the  number  of  transient 
workers  has  dropped  in  previous  years  due 
to  stricter  alien  labor  regulations  and  greater 
use  of  machines  for  harvesting  crops.  How- 
ever, In  Illinois  the  migrant  population  has 
remained  steady  because  mechanization  has 
not  come  In  any  great  extent  to  the  state. 
"Growers  experimented  with  an  automatic 
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tomato  picker  a  couple  of  years  ago  in  south 
Cook  County,"  said  Santiago,  "but  I  dont 
believe  It's  In  wide  use.  There  was  a  problem 
with  the  machine  wasting  26  per  cent  of  the 
crop.  However  the  machine  required  only  14 
workers  to  pick  tomatoes  compared  to  a  work 
force  of  76  picking  by  band." 
RccRurnNo  wobxzbs 

Migrant  workers  are  recruited  for  farm, 
labor  either  through  the  Illinois  Emploj^ment 
Service  or  by  representatives  of  individual 
growers.  "Fewer  workers  have  been  recruited 
through  the  state  employment  service  since 
1968  when  growers  using  the  service  had  to 
agree  to  meet  federal  housing  guidelines." 
said  Santiago.  The  statistics  bear  this  out. 
According  to  the  Illinois  Employment  Serv- 
ice. 9,836  Individuals  (Including  family  mem- 
bers) were  recruited  for  migrant  labor  in 
1967,  dropping  to  6,819  In  1968;  5,579  In  1969; 
4,085  m  1970,  and  3,742  In  1971.  Growers 
recruiting  workers  on  their  own  need  only 
meet  housing  standards  set  by  the  Illinois 
Migrant  Camp  Law  which  applies  to  groups 
of  ten  or  more  workers,  or  four  or  more 
families.  These  guidelines  are  not  as  strict 
as  the  federal  standards.  However,  legislation 
passed  last  year  requires  all  migrant  housing 
to  meet  federal  standards  by  1973  and  any 
new  housing  must  meet  federal  standards 
immediately. 

Organized  migrant  health  care  programs 
are  lacking  In  Illinois,  and  therefore,  the  care 
the  workers  receive  Is  sporadic  and  crisis- 
oriented.  "Some  growers  have  limited  Insur- 
ance," said  Santiago,  "and  In  some  cases,  a 
grower  may  refer  a  sick  worker  to  a  physi- 
cian." In  the  past  when  migrant  workers 
were  less  vocal  and  less  organized.  Santiago 
said,  they  often  faced  a  paternalistic  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  few  physicians  and  Insti- 
tutions that  did  provide  health  services  to 
migrants.  Workers  suffered  such  indignities 
as  having  a  grower  deduct  the  cost  of  an 
office  visit  from  a  paycheck  to  Insure  pay- 
ment to  the  provider  or  being  t.sked  to  make 
advance  payment  before  hospital  admission. 

Migrant  workers  are  "short-shrlft"  to  get 
help  from  the  counties  they  are  working  in 
because  they  usually  can't  satisfy  the  resi- 
dency requirement  for  established  health 
care  programs  such  as  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  (ADC).  General  Assistance,  Aid  to 
the  Blind  or  Disabled.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, a  hospital  will  pick  up  the  tabs  for 
emergency  care  or  a  private  organization  will 
subsidize  care. 

LOCAL     MIGRANT     COUNCILS 

Prior  to  the  development  of  the  Illinois 
Migrant  Council  in  March  1986,  local  migrant 
councils,  usually  composed  of  representatives 
of  church  groups,  migrant  workers,  and  for- 
mer migrants  who  had  settled  in  a  commu- 
nity, attempted  to  fill  the  gap  of  providing 
health  services.  In  some  communities  the 
councils  met  with  great  resistance  from  both 
the  residents  and  local  medical  societies. 
"There  was  the  feeling  that  the  migrants 
shouldn't  get  anything  not  provided  to  the 
local  residents,  such  8ls  free  clinics."  said 
Santiago.  "However,  the  local  people  usually 
have  better  access  to  health  care."  Most  of 
the  financing  of  organized  care  for  migrant 
workers  has  come  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, said  Santiago.  Local  support  Is  usually 
provided  in  the  form  of  donated  time  and 
space. 

MIGRANT    HEALTH    "POLITICAL" 

J.  Kent  Capps.  who  served  as  state  coordi- 
nator for  migrant  health  in  the  Illinois  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  (IDHP)  from 
1967  to  1970  says.  "Migrant  health  Is  really 
a  political  Issue.  Unless  there  Is  motivation 
In  the  legislature  to  fund  migrant  programs. 
it  Just  won't  happen.  Currently  there  are  no 
state  monies  In  migrant  health  except  for 
sanitation." 

Capps'  salary  {is  coordinator  was  paid  by  a 
federal  grant  but  this  grant  was  lost  when 


the  state  failed  to  contribute  funds  to  the 
program.  The  grant  also  provided  for  child 
and  maternal  health  care  where  such  serv- 
ices were  needed,  paying  the  salary  of  a  nurse 
hired  by  the  local  migrant  council,  travel 
expenses  and  supplies.  The  nurse  traveled  to 
the  migrant  camps  and  made  referrals  to 
local  physicians.  Prior  to  1967  some  hospital- 
ization costs  were  paid  by  the  maternal  and 
child  health  funds  but  these  funds  were  cut 
that  year  due  to  budget  restrictions.  The 
nurses  program  continued  through  1970. 

Neighboring  states  such  as  Michigan  and 
Iowa  are  willing  and  able  to  contribute  state 
monies  to  migrant  health  and  thus,  bring  in 
federal  monies,  according  to  Capps.  He  re- 
calls that  a  federal  official  once  remarked  he 
was  surprised  the  migrant  workers  In  Illi- 
nois hadn't  marched  on  the  Statehouse  to 
demand  health  programs  as  they  had  In  other 
statea. 

At  present  there  are  five  migrant  health 
programs  In  Illinois  funded  by  the  U.S.  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  located  In  the  Rock  Is- 
land-Muscatine area,  Rochelle,  PrlncevUle, 
Cobden  and  Chicago  Heights.  The  Chicago 
Heights  program,  carried  out  by  the  Jones 
Memorial  Center,  Is  providing  complete  den- 
tal and  medical  services  to  migrant  workers. 
A  nurse  travels  to  farms  throughout  the 
area  and  refers  patients  to  a  local  physician. 
At  present  only  one  hospital  is  participat- 
ing in  the  Jones  Memorial  Center  program 
which  has  been  In  operation  over  four  years. 
There  are  limited  hospitalization  funds  so 
the  nurse  often  refers  cases  to  other  health 
programs  such  as  Medicaid  and  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  If  the  workers  are  eligible. 

DENTAL    SERVICES 

In  Southern  Illinois  limited  dental  serv- 
ices for  migrants  are  provided  during  the 
summer  months  by  the  IDPH's  mobile  den- 
tal van.  This  program  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  six  years  and  the  van  Is  located  near 
Gorevllle  this  summer.  Previously  the  unit 
changed  location  every  four  weeks  but  this 
made  it  difficult  to  retain  dental  personnel 
so  the  van  now  relocates  only  once  each 
year.  Miriam  Keith.  IDPH  dental  hygiene 
advisor,  says,  "It's  extremely  difficult  to  keep 
dental  records  on  anyone  since  we  don't  see 
the  same  workers  each  year.  The  majority 
don't  seek  dental  care  except  In  crisis  situ- 
ations. Dental  care  seems  to  be  low  on  the 
list  of  priorities  for  migrant  workers." 

"We  really  need  three  vans  to  serve  mi- 
grants In  the  entire  state  but  we  haven't 
been  able  to  acquire  more  due  to  a  limited 
budget,"  she  said.  "The  Department  oper- 
ates this  van  in  Southern  Illinois  because  we 
feel  that  It  Is  an  economically  and  dentally 
depressed  area.  There  are  fewer  dentists  prac- 
ticing there."  During  the  winter  the  van 
provides  dental  care  to  school  children  and 
last  year  the  van  served  Cairo  schools.  A 
dentist  and  a  hyglenlst  staff  the  van  and  pro- 
vide free  services  Including  x-rays,  fillings 
and  extractions.  The  hyglenUt  teaches  den- 
tal education,  especially  proper  use  of  the 
toothbrush. 

Although  these  programs  are  helping  stop- 
gap the  state  migrant  health  problem,  there 
is  no  organized  public  responsibility  for  mi- 
grant health  care  in  Illinois  at  present  and 
until  there  Is,  the  migrants  will  continue  to 
face  greater  obstacles  In  obtaining  adequate 
health  services  than  the  residents  of  this 
state. 

Illinois  Migrant  Council  Urges  Better 
Services  for  Workers 

The  Illinois  Migrant  Council,  established  in 
1966,  coordinates  and  provides  supportive 
services  to  aid  some  of  the  more  than  20.000 
migrant  workers  and  their  families  who  come 
to  Illinois  annually.  Father  Robert  Relcher. 
an  officer  of  the  Council,  discusses  health  care 
problems  faced  by  migrant  workers  in  the 
following  Interview — 


Q.  What  is  the  Council's  Involvement  wuh 
the  problem  of  migrant  health   in  nilnois? 

A.  The  Illinois  Migrant  Council  is  involved 
with  all  aspects  of  the  problems  of  migrants 
including  their  health.  Our  basic  function 
regarding  migrant  health  this  year  has  been 
to  make  an  attempt  to  obtain  fundl.^g  from 
HEW  ai^d  private  sources  to  give  at  least 
primary  care  to  all  migrants  within  the  stale. 
Presently  the  Council  supplies  supportive 
services  in  some  areas  where  some  migrant 
health  work  Is  being  done,  in  addition  lo 
seeking  funds. 

Q.  How  big  a  problem  Is  migrant  health  in 
Illinois? 

A.  Migrant  health  is  a  large  and  critical 
problem  in  this  state.  Many  migrants  have 
no  opportunity  for  any  kind  of  health  care 
except  emergency  care  when^r.eeded.  Often 
they  have  to  pay  a  price  far^ut  of  proportion 
to  their  income  for  what  care  they  are  re- 
ceiving. Many  are  not  even  accepted  in  hos- 
pitals because  of  their  inability  to  pay 

Q.  How  many  migrants  seek  and  receive 
medical  treatment  in  Illinois  each  year'' 

A.  Prom  all  available  information  that  we 
receive,  less  than  1.000  persons  are  treated 
out  of  a  total  migrant  population  of  around 
26.000. 

Q.  How  do  these  figures  compare  w^lth  esti- 
mates of  those  who  need  such  help? 

A.  It  is  obvious  that  there  are  at  least 
25,000  persons  In  the  State  of  Illinois  who 
received  no  health  care  last  year. 

Q.  Are  there  centers  In  the  state  where  mi- 
grant health  care  is  particularly  needed':"  Or, 
perhaps  a  better  way  of  phrasing  thLs.  where 
are  most  migrant  workers  found  in   Illinois? 

A.  Every  area  of  the  State  where  migrants 
work  is  in  particular  need  of  migrant  health 
care  because  the  health  delivery  system  in 
the  State  of  Illinois  for  migrants  is  almost 
non-existent.  West  and  northwest  of  Chicago 
are  large  concentrations,  also  south  around 
Hoopeston  with  seasonal  farmworkers  and 
some  migrants  in  Southern  Illinois  in  the 
Cobden-Carbondale  area. 

Q.  What  is  the  biggest  health  need  of  mi- 
grant workers  in  Illinois? 

A.  The  biggest  health  need  for  the  migrant 
working  In  Illinois  is  about  the  same  as  any- 
body else.  They  need  total  family  health  care 
and  health  maintenance. 

Q,  How  does  Illinois  compsj-e  with  other 
states  In  terms  of  the  number  of  migrant 
workers  here  each  year? 

A.  Illinois  has  one  of  the  larger  concentra- 
tions of  migrants  In  the  North  Central 
Region. 

Q.  Are  there  good  programs  in  Illinois  to 
deal  with  the  health  care  needs  of  migrants? 

A.  There  are  no  really  good  programs  in 
Illinois  to  deal  with  the  health  care  needs  of 
migrants.  We  have  managed  to  receive  fund- 
ing for  three  programs  as  of  last  May  One  is 
located  at  Cobden  In  Southern  Illinois,  one 
at  Princeville.  near  Peoria,  and  one  in  Ro- 
chelle. Ogle  Covmty.  These  are  funded  by 
HEW  and  are  directed  by  local  boards  of  di- 
rectors w'ith  the  cooperation  of  medical  de- 
livery persons  in  the  area. 

Q.  Is  a  lack  of  funds  a  primary  problem  in 
dealing  with  the  health  care  needs  of 
migrants? 

A.  Lack  of  funds  is  definitely  a  primary 
problem  In  dealing  with  health  care  needs 
of  migrants. 

Q.  Are  federal  programs  for  compensating 
physicians  sufficient  for  handling  migrant 
health  problems?  What  are  the  shortcomings 
of  federal  programs  of  economic  compensa- 
tion for  physicians  who  treat  migrants? 

A.  Where  programs  have  been  funded  at 
$25-»30  per  physician,  per  clinic  hour  we 
have  been  able  to  hire  physicians  for  that 
money.  However,  we  have  Inadequate 
amounts  of  money  for  programs.  The  basic 
shortcoming  of  federal  programs  in  terms  of 
economic  compensation  for  physicians  Is 
purely  and  simply  that  HEW  gyidelines  do 
not  allow  straight  compensation  for  primary 
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secondary  care  for  migrants.  They  are 

({ulrlng    that    the    prog^ratns   be    tied    into 

kind  of  health  maintenance  system  In 

local  communities.  These  are  virtually 

nofi-existent  In  the  State  of  Illinois. 

.  Prom  where  do  most  migrants  come  who 
wot-k  In  Illinois  and  bow  long  do  they  gen- 
erfi  Uy  stay? 

Most  migrants  who  come  to  Illinois  to 
vdtk.  come  from  Texas.  They  begin  arriving 
April  and  many  stay  through  November. 
Are  facilities  for  migrants,  such  as 
.'filing  and  schools,  sufficient  In  Illinois? 
Facilities  for  housing  and  schooling  for. 
migrant  are  Inadequate  In  the  State  of 
Illfcols.  While  there  Is  some  evidence  of  Im- 
pr<  vement  we  still  have  a  very  long  way 
^o. 

What  are  the  main  problems  In  getting 
for  migrants?  Are  migrants  made  aware 
aealth  care  when  they  come  to  Illinois? 
,  how? 

One  of  the  main  problems  In  getting 
for  migrants  Is  that  the  Illinois  Health 
Department  claims  to  have  neither  funds  nor 
to  care  for  this  particular  segment 
:he  population.  As  to  how  the  migrants 
made  aware  of  health  care  when  they 
to  Illinois,  most  migrants  In  this  state 
contacted  by  representatives  of  the  1111- 
Mlgrant  Council.  Our  staff  makes  them 
of    the    various   services   avall^.ble   to 
thejn    in   the   community,    including   health 
Any  migrant  who  has  a  serious  health 
problem  and  comes  to  the  Illinois  Migrant 
Coiincll  office  or  is  identl&ed  by  one  of  our 
is   taken    to   whatever  services   can   be 
obt^iined  for  them.  Basically  the  awareness 
health  delivery  In  Illinois  (such  as  it 
Is  made  by  Illinois  Migrant  Council  staff. 
Do     you     anticipate     any     significant 
In  health  care  for  migrants  In  the 
or    distant    future?    If   so,    what    are 
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We    certainly    anticipate    significant 

in  health  care  for  migrants  in  the 

future.  However.  It  all  depends  upon  whether 

government  Is  going  to  really  assume  the 

I  onslbllltles  of  taking  care  of  this  for- 

en  segment  of  our  population.  It  is  going 

:ake   a   massive   amount  of   money   and 

per^nnel  to  deliver  the  kind  of  medical  care 

Is  needed. 

What  do  you  think  should  be  done  to 

care  of  migrant  health  needs  in  Illinois? 

In  order  to  take  care  of  the  migrants' 

th  needs  in  Illinois  It  is  essential  that 

e  be  clinics  established  in  all  the  major 

:entratlons  of  migrants  so  that  they  may 

adequate    and    extremely    low    cost 
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Can.  in  fact,  the  problem  be  handled  on 

-by-state  basis? 
It   Is  extremely  difficult  to  handle  the 
t  health  problems  on  a  state-by-state 
for   the   simple   reason    that   migrants 
1     through     several     states.     The     real 
er  Is  some  kind  of  national  health  lu- 
ce that  will  care  for  all  of  Its  citizens 
Including  the  forgotten   migrant. 

Are    written    materials    in    Sngllsh    or 
Spanish  available  to  distribute  to  migrants 
Illinois    concerning    their    health    care 
nee^s? 

There  are  pamphlets  In  Spanish  and 
which    can    be    distributed    to    ml- 
.  The  extent  to  which   this  is  being 
don^,  however,  is  rather  negligible. 

Is  there  any  state  or  'eglon  of  the 
Unlfced  States  that  has  a  particularly  good 
migrant  health  program?  If  so.  which  state 
1  eglon  and  why  is  It  considered  good? 
Southern  California  region  possibly  has 
best  migrant  health  program  due  to  the 
est«follshment  of  clinics  through  the  efforts 
the  United  Farm  Workers  Organizing 
Inadequate  response  In  most 
of  the  country  has  been  the  answer 
the  migrant  health  problem  while  the 
California  clinics  provide  total  health  care. 
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Q.  Is  there  statewide  cooperation  In  Illi- 
nois concerning  migrant  health?  If  so,  to 
what  extent? 

A.  There  are  a  number  of  people  willing 
to  sit  down  and  talk  about  it  but  no  one 
in  Illinois  is  willing  to  put  money  and  per- 
sonnel into  It.  As  mentioned  previously,  the 
problem  with  HEW  is  that  their  guidelines 
Insist  upon  some  kind  of  health  maintenance 
organization  dellvefy  system  before  a  pro- 
gram wUl  be  funded.  These  systems  are  al- 
most non-e»lstent  In  Illinois. 

I  

FUEL  CRISES  WORSENS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
becoming  increasingly  concerned  over 
the  fuel  oil  shortage.  It  appears  that  in- 
stead of  getting  better  the  situation  is 
becoming  much  worse. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
an  article  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  and  Daily  News  of  Feb- 
ruary 13.  The  article  reports  that  the 
Governor  of  my  State  of  Minnesota, 
Wendell  Anderson,  has  asked  President 
Nixon  to  declare  Mirmesota  a  disaster 
area  in  order  to  get  Federal  assistance 
to  ward  off  an  oil  shortage  that  could 
be  felt  in  another  week.  The  story  at- 
tributes to  Mr.  F.  James  Erchul,  Minne- 
sota's Director  of  Civil  Defense,  a  state- 
ment that  Minnesota  is  about  30  million 
gallons  short  of  the  fuel  it  will  need  to 
last  out  the  winter.  This  could  result  in 
heating  being  shut  off  in  105,000  homes, 
18.000  stores,  and  540  factories. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  in  Min- 
nesota and  in  the  Upper  Midwest.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  our  small  independent 
refineries  are  unable  to  get  crude  oil.  One 
such  reflnerj'.  owned  by  Midland  Co- 
operatives, Inc..  in  Clashing.  Okla..  had 
to  shut  down  for  this  reason.  This  should 
not  have  happened  and  could  have  been 
avoided. 

Many  of  us  in  Government  who  are 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  fuel  oil  ques- 
tion, and  indeed  many  of  the  people  in 
the  industry  itself,  felt  that  the  adminis- 
tration's recent  action  in  relaxing  oil  im- 
port quotas  would  have  a  favorable  effect 
on  th€  supply  situation.  That  action, 
however,  has  resulted  in  a  hardship  as 
regards  our  Independent  refineries  and 
those  whom  they  serve. 

The  people  in  the  industry  tell  me  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  since  the  major 
oil  companies  are  permitted  unlimited 
supplies  of  crude^<jll,  they  no  longer  are 
dependent  on  these  smaller  refiners  for 
a  percentage  of  their  supply.  In  other 
words,  whereas  the  majors  formerly  had 
to  trade  domestically  produced,  crude 
oil  to  the  Independents  in  exchange  for 
the  independents'  import  licenses,  or 
"tickets,"  they  no  longer  have  to  do  so. 
They  no  longer  need  the  "tickets"  to  im- 
port the  crude,  so  the  independents  are 
stuck  with  no  crude  and  thousands  of 
worthless  import  licenses.  They  are  un- 
able to  use  the  "tickets"  to  import  their 
own  crude  because,  for  the  most  part, 
they  operate  Inland  refineries  and  there 
are  no  pipelines  or  other  means  to  get 
the  oil  from  the  ports  to  the  refineries. 
This  is  a  case  where  the  independent 
refineries,  who  supply  much  of  the  fuel 
oil  in  Minnesota  and  the  Upper  Midwest, 
are  totally  dependent  on  the  major  refin- 
eries and  now  the  majors,  since  they  are 


assured  adequate  supplies  from  abroad, 
will  not  sell  to  the  independents. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  allow  this 
to  continue.  If  s  cold  in  Minnesota.  We 
need  fuel  oil  for  our  homes  and  our  hos- 
pitals and  our  schools  and  our  stores  and 
our  factories.  Something  has  got  to  be 
done  about  this  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
c«i  the  Interior  Committee  to  come  up 
with  something  that  will  assure  these  in- 
dependent refineries,  upon  whom  we  are 
so  deipendent,  an  adequate  supply  of 
crude  oil. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  and  Daily 
News  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Minnesota    Governor    Ask    FtJEL-SHORXACE 

Disaster  Am 

(By  John  Fialka) 

The  governor  of  Minnesota  has  asked 
President  Nixon  to  declare  his  state  a  disaster 
area  In  order  to  get  federal  assistance  to  ward 
off  an  oil  shortage  he  says  could  be  felt  In 
another  week. 

A  three-man  team  from  the  Presidents 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  arrived  In 
Minneapolis  yesterday  to  evaluate  the  need 
for  the  request  made  by  Gov.  Wendell  R. 
Anderson. 

According  to  F.  James  Erchul,  the  state's 
director  of  clvl  defense,  a  survey  of  state 
heating  oil  dealers  showed  that  Minnesota  is 
about  30  million  gallons  short  of  the  fuel 
it  would  need  to  last  out  the  winter,  assum- 
ing normal  weather  prevails. 

WEEK'S    SUPPLY    LEFT 

According  to  the  state's  study,  the  shortage 
wUl  begin  to  be  felt  in  about  a  week,  when 
dealers  begin  to  run  out  of  the  month's 
allocation.  It  could,  patentially.  shut  off  the 
heat  in  105,000  homes,  18.000  stores  and  540 
factories.  Anderson  declared  In  his  letter 
to  the  President. 

One  of  the  Industries  likely  to  be  involved, 
according  to  Erchul,  Is  the  giant  Iron  ore 
mining  complex  north  of  Duluth.  "They're 
running  low  on  dlesel  fuel  up  there  right 
now,"  he  said. 

Erchul  said  the  state  hopes  to  be  able  to 
use  some  of  the  900,000  barrels  of  heating 
oil  the  Defense  Department  says  it  has  ready 
to  release  in  case  of  a  serious  domestic  emer- 
gency. 

He  added  that  Minnesota  also  needs  help 
from  the  White  House  to  keep  small  re- 
fineries that  supply  fuel  to  Minnesota  from 
going  out  of  business. 

One  such  refinery,  owned  by  MUdland  Co- 
operatives Inc.  In  Cushlng.  Okla..  shut  down 
last  week.  It  had  been  producing  19,000 
barrels  of  oil  products  a  day,  moet  of  which 
was  marketed  In  the  northern  Midwest. 

CONTINGENCY  PLANS  SET 

Without  federal  Intervention,  Erchul  said, 
the  state  will  have  to  rely  on  recently  fin- 
ished contingency  plans  to  house  people 
in  public  buildings,  hotels  and  motels.  The 
state  may  also  have  to  take  possession,  he 
added,  of  major  oU  reserve  supply  tanks  In 
the  state  to  assure  that  fuel  gets  to  vital 
public  facilities. 

"So  far.  the  weather  has  saved  us.  Today 
its  running  about  26  degrees  outside,  stUl 
above  normal.  This  won't  last  forever,"  he 
added. 

Asked  about  the  refinery  closing,  W.  R. 
ClovU.  manager  for  administrative  services 
at  Midland,  said  the  company  was  unable  to 
find  any  crude  oil   supplies. 

The  company,  said  Clovls,  has  a  license 
from  the  Interior  Department  to  Import 
400.000  to  500,000  barrels  of  crude  oU.  Nor- 
mally under  the  Oil  Import  Program,  small 
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refiners  such  as  Midland  located  Inland  trade 
import  license,  or  "tickets."  to  major  re- 
finers for  supplies  of  domestic  crude  oil. 

NO    TAKERS 

Clovls  said  Midland  has  been  unable  to 
find  any  major  company  that  would  make 
the  trade.  "We  have  all  these  tickets  on  our 
hands  but  nobody  seems  to  want  them." 

Meanwhile.  In  Washington,  the  Interior 
Department  announced  that  James  M.  Day 
would  become  acting  chairman  of  the  Oil 
Import  Appeals  Board,  which  decides  whether 
to  award  more  import  licenses  to  companies 
which  experience  hardships. 

Day  replaces  Lewis  S.  Flagg  ni,  who  was 
suddenly  removed  from  the  Job  on  Friday. 
An  Interior  Department  spokesman  said  the 
department  would  not  comment  on  Plagg's 
removal. 

"There  have  been  some  allegations  but  to 
protect  the  employe,  we  are  in  no  position  to 
say  Just  what  they  are,"  said  the  spokesman. 

Flagg,  one  of  the  few  blacks  in  the  de- 
partments' hierarchy,  was  removed  one  day 
after  his  three-man  board  awarded  sub- 
stantial Import  licenses  to  gasoline  dealers 
who  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  a  gasoline  short- 
age predicted  for  the  spring.  He  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment. 

The  Interior  spokesman  said  Day,  head  of 
Interior's  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals,  an 
administrative  review  body,  will  also  be  act- 
ing head  of  the  Oil  Import  Appeals  board 
for  60  days.  Flagg  has  been  assigned  to  his 
former  position  in  Interior's  office  of  the 
solicitor. 


PRESIDENT  HARRY  S  TRUMAN— IN 
MEMORIAM 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  comment  on  the  passing  of  our  33d 
President,  Harry  S  Truman,  of  Missouri. 

Harry  Truman  was  a  President  whose 
highest  eulogy  is  written  in  the  memory 
of  his  own  people.  Every  American  has  a 
good  word  for  "Harry."  Perhaps  more 
than  other  men  who  have  achieved  the 
highest  office  in  the  land,  Harry  Tru- 
man stands  out  as  a  man  who  lived  in 
and  loved  the  American  political  process. 
Not  that  he  was  too  much  the  partisan. 
His  sense  of  what  was  good  for  the  Na- 
tion rarely  failed  him. 

But  in  a  review  of  his  period  in  office, 
there  is  no  suggestion  that  the  political 
process,  those  earthy, '  colorful,  hectic 
methods  by  which  the  American  people 
^choose  their  leaders,  was  beneath  any- 
one's dignity  or  too  dirty  for  an  honest 
man  to  become  involved  in.  In  short,  peo- 
ple believed  in  their  government.  A  lot 
of  the  reason  was  Harry  Truman's 
straight-talk  and  the  kind  of  man  he 
was. 

One  of  the  qualities  we  always  attrib- 
ute to  him  is  decisiveness.  This  attri- 
bute is  well  documented.  When  Harry 
made  a  tough  decision,  he  did  not  look 
back  in  doubt— at  least  not  for  the  world 
to  see. 

First,  there  was  the  awesome  decision 
to  use  the  atomic  bomb  in  1945.  Then, 
with  the  Soviet  Union  developing  nuclear 
weapons,  there  was  the  decision  to  move 
on  to  build  the  hydrogen  bomb. 

The  security  of  Europe  was  threatened, 
and  the  Tnunan  doctrine  came  forward 
to  meet  this  threat. 

The  war  in  Korea  brought  a  reluctant 
America  to  commit  ground  forces  in  Asia, 
under  United  Nations  auspices,  in  order 
to  resist  an  expansive  Communist  power 
there. 


Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  challenge 
of  all  was  the  decision  to  remove  an  in- 
subordinate General  MacArthur  from  his 
post  as  commander  of  our  forces  in 
Korea. 

No  man  wants  to  make  such  decisions. 
Yet  they  came  to  the  desk  of  the  Presi- 
dent, where  "the  buck  stops" — as  Truman 
himself  put  it — and,  once  taken,  they 
stand  as  markers  in  history  for  the 
course  of  later  policies  and  for  the  under- 
standing of  later  times.  For  this  under- 
standing, we  owe  a  lot  to  Harry  Truman. 

As  one  who  had  enormous  respect  for 
the  oflBce  of  the  Presidency,  Truman  with 
all  his  plain-spoken,  midwestern  ways, 
did  not  fail  to  exercise  the  power  of  the 
office.  He  did  this  not  only  in  the  course 
of  making  war  in  defense  of  the  free 
world,  but  he  also  took  decisive  and  con- 
structive steps  for  peace. 

Under  the  Tnunan  administration,  the 
United  Nations  was  established,  and  the 
first  proposal  for  the  control  of  atomic 
energy,  the  Baruch  plan,  was  tabled  for 
world  debate.  These  initiatives  tend,  in 
my  view,  to  bring  to  the  Truman  years  a 
balance  and  a  true  sense  of  human 
struggle.  While  frontiers  of  new  destruc- 
tive power  were  being  crossed  yearly,  or 
more  often,  this  period  was  not  one  of  a 
headlong  rush  toward  the  exercise  of  raw 
power.  It  was  a  time  when  men  and  gov- 
ernments awoke  to  the  dangers,  as  well 
as  well  as  the  security,  which  is  bound  up 
in  the  technological  revolution  brought 
by  the  development  of  the  aircraft,  the 
rocket  engine,  the  nuclear  weapon,  and 
the  computer.  In  short,  the  mind  and 
hand  of  20th  century  man  combined  to 
risk  new  forms  of  self-destruction,  but 
they  also  combined  to  steady  the  world 
on  a  course  of  survival  as  well.  Harry  S 
Truman  is  for  us  the  man  who  best 
brings  these  tendencies  together  in  that 
era.  And  we  can  be  grateful  that  his  com- 
mon sense  prevailed  to  the  extent  that 
it  did. 

He  was  not  the  kind  of  political  leader, 
however,  whose  career  skyrocketed  him 
to  high  position  in  Government.  As  Presi- 
dent, perhaps  he  could  best  be  described 
as  a  little  like  any  other  fellow  who 
found  himself  promoted  to  a  new  posi- 
tion, before  he  knew  he  was  ready  to 
handle  it.  Harry  Truman  became  Presi- 
dent in  an  atmosphere  of  doubt  about  his 
ability  to  fill  the  responsibihties  carried 
so  long  and  so  jauntily  by  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  As  the  record  shows,  he  rose 
to  the  challenge.  As  a  result,  he  repre- 
sents for  many  a  solid,  human  way  of 
achieving  the  qualities  of  a  national 
leader,  a  way  which  breeds  confidence 
and  loyalty  and  patience  among  the 
people  who  follow. 

He  served  in  a  period  when  new  gov- 
ernments around  the  world  were  electing 
"men  of  the  people"  to  carry  out  the  af- 
fairs of  state.  This  was  to  be  the  era 
of  the  common  man,  a  period  of  sharing 
the  wealth  and  racial  equality  and  con- 
sumer rights.  Unfortunately,  this  era  has 
struggled  for  a  foothold  ever  since — 
though  great  strides  have  occasionally 
been  made — and  the  policies  which  would 
seek  to  realize  these  goals  have  too  often 
been  diverted  by  foreign  conflicts  or 
domestic  strife. 
A  man  whose  career  was  tuned  to  the 


welfare  of  the  average  citizen,  Harry 
Truman  was  forced  by  events  to  take  a 
great  many  steps  which  delayed  or  di- 
luted the  good  of  this  common  man.  Yet 
one  of  his  great  triumphs,  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  his  action  to  desegregate  our 
Armed  Forces.  This  was  a  step  required 
by  our  Constitution  and  impelled  by 
the  military  needs  of  the  cold  war.  If  we 
look  closely,  we  can  see  that  the  commit- 
ment of  Harry  Truman  to  a  "fair  deal" 
for  every  citizen,  regardless  of  race  or 
background,  happily  came  together  on 
occasion  with  his  responsibilities  as  a 
President  and  Commander  in  Chief  dur- 
ing a  period  of  hostile  world  conditions 
Another  example  of  this  coincidence  can 
be  found  in  his  prompt  action  to  recog- 
nize the  newly  formed  State  of  Israel. 
Here  was  another  point  where  his  com- 
passion for  the  oppressed  would  guide 
a  policy  step  taken  in  the  Nation's 
interest. 

Harrj'  Truman  came  from  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  long  before  he  died  he  had 
the  vision  to  bring  back  to  Independence, 
to  the  Truman  Library,  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  papers  from  his  administra- 
tion. This  action,  which  set  a  precedent 
for  three  successor  Presidents,  reveals  the 
acute  sense  of  history  which  has  come  to 
be  part  of  the  Presidency  in  this  period 
of  America's  rapidly  changing  role  in  the 
world,  and  of  severe  strains  upon  the 
institutions  of  American  democracy. 

The  life  and  times  of  Harry  S  Truman 
will  be  the  subject  of  study  for  many  fu- 
ture historians,  and  I  believe  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  will  agree  that  an  un- 
derstanding of  this  man,  and  of  his  use 
of  the  presidential  powers,  will  be  funda- 
mental ti>  understanding  the  Nation  in 
the  20th  centuH'-. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  compliment  the  Tru- 
man family  on  the  dignified  and  orderly 
manner  in  which  they  carried  out  the 
ceremonial  duties  required  at  President 
Truman's  death.  There  was  a  quality  of 
restraint  and  humility  throughout  which 
carried  one's  thoughts  back  .o  the  origin 
of  the  country  and  to  the  simpk  principle 
of  equality.  This  itself  was  a  fine  tribute 
to  a  great  man. 


CHILD  ABUSE 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Chairman  and  Youth, 
of  which  I  am  the  chairman,  is  planning 
to  hold  hearings  soon  on  the  subject  of 
child  abuse. 

One  of  the  most  tragic  and  perplexing 
problems  that  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  subcommittee  is  that 
of  child  abuse  and  how  to  deal  with  it 
legally.  Although  laws  requiring  the  re- 
porting of  suspected  child-abuse  cases 
exist  in  all  States  in  one  form  or  another, 
we  still  hear  of  incidents  that  are  report- 
ed too  late — only  after  the  child  has  died 
or  suffered  permanent  damage. 

The  true  dimensions  of  the  problem 
of  child  abuse  are  not  really  known  be- 
cause of  the  diflBcultles  in  diagnosis.  In 
1971  alone.  7,000  cases  of  child  abuse  were 
reported.  Drs.  C.  Henry  Kempe.  and  Ray 
E.  Heifer,  in  their  book  entitled  "Help- 
ing the  Battered  Child  and  His  Family." 
make  the  following  comments  on  the  in- 
cidence of  child  abuse: 
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Although  the  true  Incidence  of  child  abuse 
wtll  likely  never  be  known,  a  realistic  assess- 
n  ent  can  now  be  made  from  the  current 
n  p>ortlng  rates  in  tt»  cities  of  Denver  and 
N  9W  York.  They  now  range  between  250  to 
3i  to  cases  reported  per  million  population 
p<  r  year.  Both  of  these  cities  have  achieved 
tl  lis  level  of  reporting  after  a  rather  Inten- 
s\ve  effort,  an  effort  which  has  been  focused 
li  completely  different  directions,  however. 
D  inver  used  a  method  of  community  edu- 
ci  >tlon,  which  consisted  of  ongoing  consulta- 
tl  sns  with  community  members,  documen- 
ti  rles  In  the  mass  media,  and  providing  serv- 
1(  es  to  families  and  professional  workers 
w  ithln  the  city.  New  York,  on  the  other  hand, 
e:  :perlenced  a  sudden  surge  of  Increased 
n  imbers  of  reports  ( 700  to  800  cases  reported 
1B68,  as  compared  with  1,700  cases  re- 
p^Tted  In  1989  and  over  2.700  In  1970).  after 

rather  sensational  series  of  articles  in  one 

the  dally  newspapers." 

Some  of  the  more  spectacular  and 
tiagic  cases  of  child  abuse  come  to  our 
a  tention  through  accounts  in  the  media. 
Ii.  recent  months  publicity  about  these 
cises  has  generated  a  growing  demand 
f<  r  a  thorough  study  of  the  problem  and 
ireans  of  preventing  and  treating  it.  I 
a:  k  unanimous  consent  that  editorials 
w  lich  have  appeared  in  the  Washington 
P  >st.  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  and 
tie  New  York  Times  on  the  subject  of 
child  abuse  t>e  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
w  >re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aj    follows: 

Resctjing  the  Victims  Who  Can't  Pioht 

Back 
Among  the  most  unpleasant  stories  we 
across  In  the  news  business  are  reports 
child  abuse — chilling  accounts  of  the  ne- 
,  battering,  torture  and  occasional  klU- 
of  helpless  children  by  their  parents  or 
adults.  Somehow,  most  people  would 
plefer  to  believe  that  these  Instances  of  inhu- 
m  »nlty  must  be  extremely  rare,  or  perhaps 
11  nlted  exclusively  to  poor  and ,  uneducated 
fa  mines.  But  experts  can  tell  you  that  child 
al^use  Is  unique  to  no  one  special  group,  and 
It  Is  a  phenomenon  far  more  widespread 
ttlan  is  generally  believed. 

As  It  happens,  the  instances  gaining  the 
public  attention  are  usually  cases  of 
f^tal  or  near-fatal  beatings.  In  which  a  par- 
has  been  charged.  But  Increasingly,  au- 
thorities are  discovering  evidence  that  re- 
p<  tated  physical  torture  and  other  severe  mis- 
tieatment  of  children  are  going  unreported 
people  are  aifrald  or  at  least  reluctant 
notify  police.  Worse  still,  many  of  the 
y*ung  victims  who  Anally  are  removed  from 
tl  lelr  homes  after  tragic  experiences  are  sub- 
si  quently  retvimed  to  those  homes — only  to 
1  idure  more  horror. 

There  Is  no  precise  way  to  c&lculate  the 
of  permanent  damage  to  human  lives 
these    instances,    largely    because    there 
t  any  reliable  statistics  on  the  extent 
the  problem.  Moreover,  the  procedures  for 
dealing  with  child  abuse  cases  are,  for  the 
part,  failing  to  meet  the  need  for  ma- 
remedlal  action. 
At  least  In  Oreater  Washington  there  has 
some  movement  to  improve  approaches 
chUd  abuse,  stemming  from  a  singularly 
1  aglc  case  In  Montgomery  County  last  year. 
Attention  focused  on  the  problem  when  a 
year-old   Damascus   girl    died,    apparently 
beating,   burning  and   other  HI   treat- 
nient:  her  father  and  stepmother  are  await- 
ing trial  on  a  charge  of  murder. 

Citing  this  case  in  the  Maryland  General 
Ahsembly  recently  State  Senator  Victor  L. 
Crawford  (D-Montgomery)  has  urged  pas- 
si  «e  of  a  bill  designed  to  give  social  workers 
a:  Id  police  grater  power  to  enter  homes 
w  here  Instances  of  child  abuse  are  suspected. 
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Senator  Crawford  explains  that  because  so- 
cial workers  lack  the  authority  to  force  their 
way  into  such  homes,  they  were  unable  to  go 
into  the  home  where  they  susi>ected  that  the 
Damascus  girl  was  being  mistreated  last  year. 

Under  existing  law,  social  workers  accom- 
panied by  police  may  force  their  way  Into  a 
home  if  they  think  there  "is  probable  cause" 
to  believe  that  a  serious  crime  Is  being  com- 
mitted; but  "probable  cause"  Is  a  legal  term 
meaning  the  police  must  have  more  than  a 
mere  suspicion  of  wrongdoing,  and  they 
must  obtain  a  warrant  before  forcibly  enter- 
ing. Senator  Crawford's  bill  would  permit 
social  workers  to  enter  homes  without  a  war- 
rant when  they  suspect  a  case  of  child  abuse, 
to  remove  any  children  found  to  be  In  dan- 
ger. Police  would  be  required  to  accompany 
social  workers  for  their  protection,  but  not 
necessarily  to  make  arrests.  If  a  social  worker 
decided  to  remove  a  child,  a  petition  would 
have  to  be  filed  with  juvenile  court  and  court 
action  taken  within  two  days. 

The  Crawford  bill  has  met  with  some  un- 
derstandable opposition,  for  It  does  alter  es- 
tablished safeguards  against  Indiscriminate 
breaking  Into  homes  by  authorities.  Mont- 
gomery County  State's  Attorney  Andrew  L. 
Sonner — a  leader  in  the  effort  to  focus  more 
attention  on  child  abuse  problems — has 
argued  that  the  proposal  Is  unnecessary, 
noting  that  since  the  case  of  the  girl  last 
year,  Montgomery  County  officials  have 
worked  out  procedures  with  police  to  han- 
dle emergency  cases. 

Besides,  he  says.  'I'm  not  sure  I  want  our 
citizens  to  have  their  homes  broken  into 
without  probable  cause.  There  ought  to  be 
some  Information  the  police  are  Eictlng  on. 
some  standards  of  probable  cause  as  In  other 
cases."  Furthermore,  says  Mr.  Sonner.  the 
bill  might  hinder  social  workers  because  it 
would  require  them  to  be  accompanied  by 
police  when  seeking  entry  Into  a  home.  A 
sp>okesman  for  state  social  workers,  also  at- 
tacking the  proposal,  says  It  would  give  too 
much  power  to  social  workers. 

'If  every  prosecutors  office  In  Maryland 
were  as  concerned  about  child  abuse  "cases 
as  Mr.  Sonner  is,  and  if  all  local  police  forces 
had  the  manpower  and  concern  to  assist 
social  workers  In  their  often  dangerous  as- 
signments, there  might  not  be  any  need  for 
legislation  along  the  lines  of  Senator  Craw- 
ford's proposals.  But  the  establUhed  pro- 
cedures for  recognizing  and  reporting  child 
abuse  cases  haven't  been  working  well — and 
children's  lives  are  at  stake.  With  sensitive 
and  specific  safeguards  to  restrict  Indiscrimi- 
nate Invasions  by  social  workers  and  police- 
men, the  Crawford  proposal  may  be  worth 
a  careful  test. 

Legislative  attention  ought  not  to  stop 
at  this  level,  however:  the  concern  voiced 
by  Mr.  Sonner  and  others — that  identifica- 
tion of  child  abuse  cases  Is  only  one  part 
of  the  problem — Is  not  addressed  by  the 
Crawford  bill.  The  handling  and  treatment 
of  reported  cases,  the  decisions  of  when  (or 
whether)  to  return  children  to  their  homes, 
and  the  whole  approach  to  family-problem 
situations  all  cry  out  for  more  official  con- 
cern. 

Nationally,  some  of  the  more  successful 
programs  involve  a  team  approach  to  child 
abuse  cases,  combining  the  talents  of  profes- 
sional experts  In  all  aspects  of  the  problem — 
psychologists,  nurses,  social  workers,  attor- 
neys, teachers,  police  and  so  on.  Such  teams 
can  review  abuse  cases  quickly  and  decide 
what  measures  might  help  resolve  conditions 
contributing  to  each  case:  thus  the  respon- 
sibility for  critical  decisions  Is  not  dumped 
on  one  overworked  or  possibly  Incompetent 
social  worker,  or  on  a  lone  policeman  who 
has  many  other  pressing  duties. 

But  the  level  of  Interest  and  concern 
among  local  agencies,  state  legislators,  physi- 
cians— and  the  general  public — never  seems 
to  go  much  beyond  brief  spurts  of  hand- 
wringing  and  quick-fix  proposals  In  reaction 


to  some  especially  chUUng  case  that  makes 
the  headlines.  Meanwhile,  little  lives  are  be- 
ing threatened  and  ruined,  and  the  cruelty 
takes  many  forms  besides  physical  assault 
and  battery.  There  are  children  who  are 
starved,  neglected,  exploited,  overworked 
and  exposed  to  unwholesome  or  demoralizing 
circumstances.  They  are  victims  who  can- 
not fight  back,  who  cannot  even  report  the 
crimes  committed  against  them. 

With  the  Qeneral  Assembly  now  in  ses- 
sion, and  with  Senator  Crawford,  State's  At- 
torney Sonner  and  others  pushing  for  new 
ways  to  approach  child  abuse  problems, 
Maryland  could  take  the  lead  In  efforts  to 
rescue  and  protect  mistreated  children.  We 
hope  the  lawmakers  In  Annapolis  will  not 
let  this  Important  opportunity  pass  them  by. 

Dealing  With  Child  Abuse 

Child  abuse  is  one  of  the  most  repug- 
nant crime  growing  in  our  midst,  because 
it  Is  practiced  on  the  most  helpless  members 
of  society,  some  of  them  not  even  out  of  the 
crib.  Also,  it's  one  of  the  most  Ignored  of- 
fenses, occiUTlng  more  often  than  not  in 
the  privacy  of  homes.  Neighbors  tend  to  look 
the  other  way,  teachers  often  hesitate  to  re- 
port the  parents  of  bruised  and  battered 
students.  But  Montgomery  County  Execu- 
tive James  P.  Oleason  isn't  Ignoring  it,  and 
we  expject  that  his  statements  on  the  sub- 
ject this  week  will  provoke  considerable 
discussion. 

That  will  be  all  to  the  good,  because  this 
is  a  rapidly  worsening  problem,  in  Montgom- 
ery and  many  other  counties,  and  deserves 
much  more  attention  than  it  has  received. 
But  Oleason's  bold  proposals  for  combatting 
child  abuse  certainly  should  be  subjected  to 
a  good  deal  of  expert  scrutiny,  and  public 
discussion,  before  any  action  Is  taken  on 
them. 

He  advocates  treating  this  malefaction 
much  more  as  a  sickness  than  a  crime.  He 
proposes  a  bill  in  the  next  state  legislative 
session  to  reduce  the  charge  from  a  felony 
to  a  misdemeanor.  This  measure,  which  Olea- 
son says  he  can  get  Introduced,  would  lower 
the  maximum  penalty  for  child  abuse  from 
the  present  15-year  sentence  down  to  six 
months  and  a  $1,000  fine.  He  also  wants  to 
bypass  prosecutors  until  social  service  agen- 
cies have  investigated  alleged  offenses,  and 
give  total  legal  Immunity  to  people  report- 
ing child  abuse  cases.  But  while  reducing 
the  punishment  for  offenders,  Gleason  would 
Impose  some  hard  new  penalties  on  "profes- 
sionals," such  as  doctors,  teachers,  police 
and  social  workers,  who  fall  to  report  sus- 
pected cases.  That  might  bring  more  results 
than  any  of  his  other  proposals. 

Undoubtedly  Oleason  is  right  In  saying 
this  offense  stems  mainly  from  psychologi- 
cal sickness,  and  that  the  emphasis  should 
be  on  Identifying  all  the  child-beaters  and 
treating  them.  And  a  great  many  more  of 
them  might,  as  he  contends,  be  reported  to 
authorities  if  the  maximum  sentence  weren't 
so  heavy.  There  Is  no  guarantee  of  that 
however,  and  more  evidence  of  potential  ef- 
ficacy of  the  penalty-reduction  plan  should 
be  offered.  To  retain  any  penalty  at  all  Is  to 
recognize  that  this  Is  both  a  sickness  and  a 
crime.  Nor  is  it  any  small  crime.  According 
to  one  school  of  thought,  practically  all  forms 
of  crime  are  the  result  of  psychological  Ill- 
ness, but  how  far  that  idea  can  be  extended 
In  the  workings  of  Justice  indeed  Is  a  tick- 
lish question.  Some  people  who  expend  their 
surplus  aggressions  upon  children  are  fully 
capable  of  finding  other  outlets,  and  they 
must  not  be  dealt  with  softly  by  the  law. 

It  seems  clear,  though,  that  most  of  the 
child  abusers  are  driven  by  a  singular  com- 
pulsion, and  there  Is  encouraging  testimony 
from  experts  that  this  can  be  cured  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases.  So  Oleason  is  on  the  right 
track  In  calling  for  more  effective  means  of 
finding  and  treating  those  afflicted  adults. 
Some  modifications  of  law  obviously  are  nee- 
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essary.  and  the  General  Assembly  should 
seek  the  best  advice  available  in  deciding 
how  far  to  extend  those  alterations. 


Abuse  or  Children 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  Medical  Center,  a  new  organization 
has  been  set  up  to  deal  with  a  shocking  fact 
of  American  society — the  abuse  and  willful 
neglect  of  some  60,000  children  a  year.  The 
hope  is  not  merely  to  discover  instances  of 
abuse  and  to  effect  the  separation  of  these 
pitiful  victims  from  their  parents,  though 
that  Is  often  necessary  for  a  time,  but  to  go 
to  work  on  the  parents  themselves.  A  team 
made  up  of  a  pediatrician,  a  psychiatrist, 
a  nurse,  a  social  worker  and  possibly  a  lay 
therapist  will  work  with  the  involved  parent, 
not  punltively  but  with  the  aim  of  rehabil- 
itation. 

While  this  National  Center  for  the  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  of  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect  is  new.  its  basic  aim  is  by  no  means 
untried.  It  will  build  on  the  work  of  Dr.  C. 
Henry  Kempe,  chairman  of  the  university's 
Department  of  Pediatrics.  This  highly  re- 
garded pioneer  In  the  field  has  used  his  coor- 
dinated team  approach  In  more  than  500 
cases  with  such  success  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  affected  families  were  reunited  with- 
out any  recurrence  of  abuse. 

The  9558,000  grant  by  the  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Foundation  is  a  wise  Investment 
and  a  hoi>eful  one  for  the  country.  No  society 
can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  appalling 
mistreatment  of  the  most  helpless  and  in- 
nocent of  its  citizens. 

JAt.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
basis  for  developing  effective  child  abuse 
prevention  and  treatment  legislation  in 
these  hearings,  I  will  soon  introduce  a 
bill  that  deals  with  the  problem.  This 
legislation  will  include  provisions  for 
development  of  an  effective  system  for 
the  itieatificatlon  and  reporting  of  child 
abuse V^d  neglect  cases;  creation  of  a 
Commission  to  study  the  major  prob- 
lems associated  with  child  abuse;  and 
an  attempt  to  provide  and  focus  social 
service  resources  on  families  that  have 
the  kinds  of  problems  that  have  been 
found  to  correlate  with  child  abuse  and 
neglect. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  other  articles  that 
deal  with  the  problem  of  child  abuse. 
They  appeared,  respectively,  in  News- 
week magazine,  the  Washington  Post, 
and  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Steve  Samuels  was  enraged.  His  Illegit- 
imate 18-month-old  son,  Michael,  had  Just 
torn  a  pop-art  psychedelic  poster  that  deco- 
rated Samuel's  North  Side  Chicago  apart- 
ment. The  father  seized  Michael,  hanged 
him  by  the  wrists  with  electrical  cord  and 
then  methodically  beat  the  baby  against  the 
wall  for  nearly  30  minutes.  Michael's  mother 
finally  got  the  Infant  to  a  hospital:  he  died 
minutes  later  of  multiple  fractures  and 
bruises.  Michael's  father  was  18,  his  mother 
17. 

Baby  Michael's  case  does  not  stand  alone 
in  its  ghastliness.  Every  week,  all  across  the 
nation,  hundreds  of  other  small  children  are 
beaten,  slashed,  garrotted,  scalded,  shot, 
burned  with  cigarette  stubs,  tortured  with 
electric  shocks,  sometimes  even  set  afire  with 
gasoline:  many  are  scarred  or  maimed  for 
life.  And  some,  like  Michael  Samuels,  die. 

Child  beating  has  long  been  one  of  the 
standard  horrors  of  hospital  emergency  rooms 
but  now  the  crime  Is  on  the  increase  in 
many   areas;    and   while   the   experts   agree 


that  those  guilty  of  it  span  all  racial  and 
economic  groups,  they  think  that  two  new 
factors  in  particular  are  contributing  to  the 
rise.  These  are  drug-addicted  parents  and 
those  who  marry  while  still  scarcely  more 
than  children  themselves. 

TIP 

Though  the  increase  is  much  worse  In  some 
areas  than  others.  New  York  City  represents 
by  far  the  worst  case  in  the  nation.  There, 
7,000  cases  of  child  beating  were  reported 
last  year,  and  medical  experts  estimate  that 
one  child  Is  killed  every  week  by  drug- 
addicted  parents.  But  the  statistics,  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  represent  only  the  tip 
of  the  Iceberg,  chiefly  because  so  many  cases 
of  child  abuse  go  unreported. 

Fortunately,  ongoing  research  aimed  at 
curbing  the  crime  of  child  battering  seems 
now  to  be  showing  signs  of  promise;  these 
stem  from  the  application  of  new  therapies 
designed  to  treat  not  Just  the  abused  chil- 
dren but  also  the  parents  who  beat  or  harmed 
them  In  the  first  place.  "The  '60s  gave  us  an 
insight  Into  what  went  on,  and  why.  In  child 
abuse,"  declares  Dr.  Ray  E.  Heifer  of  Michi- 
gan State  University's  College  of  Human  Med- 
icine. "Now  we  are  applying  that  Insight  to 
treating  some  of  the  basic  causes."  And  while 
no  single  form  of  treatment  has  proved  a 
panacea,  ever  increasing  numbers  of  bat- 
tered and  mistreated  children  are  now  being 
allowed  to  return,  quite  safely,  to  their 
homes  and  families. 

The  key  to  the  new  therapies  Is  a  profile 
of  the  chlld-batterlng  parents  that  shows 
them  not  as  criminals  but  rather  as  people 
desperately  In  need  of  medical  help.  "These 
are  young  people  who  were  never  given  good 
parentage  themselves,"  says  James  Walsh 
of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Children  and 
Family  Services.  "They  grew  up  In  a  hostile 
environment  and  were  abused  themselves." 
The  result  of  this  upbringing  Is  often  par- 
ents who  hold  themselves  In  low  esteem 
and  continually  seek  assurance  from  those 
around  them — including  their  children. 
"They  want  children  to  be  parents  to  them 
in  a  kind  of  role  reversal,"  explains  Walsh. 
And  when  the  children  fall  to  satisfy  their 
emotional  needs,  the  parents  react  with  the 
same  violence  they  experienced  as  children. 

Another  common  characteristic  of  the 
child  batterers  Is  a  deep  suspicion  of  au- 
thority. To  avoid  Investigation  of  their  acts, 
they  take  their  children  to  a  different  doctor 
or  hospital  after  each  episode  of  abuse:  and 
when  questioned  about  the  cause  of  the  in- 
juries they  Invent  barely  credible  stories — 
suggesting,  for  example,  that  a  child  sus- 
tained multiple  fractures  by  falling  from  a 
sofa.  "No  matter  how  the  parents  appear  or 
present  themselves,"  explains  Helen  Alexan- 
der of  the  University  of  Colorado  Medical 
Center,  "their  expectations  are  that  they  will 
be  abused  themselves,  attacked  and  charged 
with  being  'bad'  parents." 

For  this  reason,  the  aim  of  much  of  the 
new  therapy  Is  to  reassure  the  parents  and 
gradually  convince  them  of  their  worth.  "We 
have  to  rescue  the  family,  not  only  Che 
child,"  says  John  Hagenbuch  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Department  of  Family  and  Children 
Services.  '"The  parents  are  always  Isolated 
and  feel  they  have  no  one  to  talk  to.  We 
counsel  them  and  try  to  bring  back  the  child 
Into  a  household  that  will  be  able  to  demon- 
strate Its  love  for  the  child  as  a  child,  and 
not  the  surrogate  adult  whom  the  parent 
might  have  Imagined  and  against  whom  the 
parent  might  have  struck  out." 

PATIENCE 

One  novel  approach  has  been  developed  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  Medical  Center 
over  the  past  three  years.  It  involves  the  use 
of  "parent  aides" — lay  assistants  with  stable 
upbringings  ranging  In  age  from  24  to  60, 
who  can  exercise  a  kind  of  empathy  toward 
the  parents  of  battered  children.  Their  func- 
tion Is  basically  to  act  as  guardians  for  these 


parents;  they  visit  the  families  often,  pay 
little  attention  to  the  children,  but  listen 
with  Interest  to  the  problems  of  the  parents. 
"Flexibility,  patience  and  compassion,  a  will- 
ingness to  listen  and  be  nondlrectlve  and 
noncrltlcal  are  the  basic  requirements  for  a 
successful  parent  aide."  write  Heifer  and  Dr. 
C.  Henry  Kempe  of  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado Medical  Center  In  their  latest  book, 
"Helping  the  Battered  ChUd  and  His  Family." 
"The  qualities  are  those  of  a  mild  and  lov- 
ing Individual  who  Is  not  easily  upset  by  an 
ungrateful,  suspicious  and  often  unwilling 
client." 


State  Child  Abuse  Bill  Urged 
(By  Ivan  O.  Goldman) 

Montgomery  County  Executive  James  P. 
Gleason  proposed  state  legislation  yesterday 
that  would  decrease  criminal  penalties  for 
child  abuse — a  move  that  he  contended 
would  encourage  persons  to  report  suspected 
cases  to  authorities. 

Conversely,  demon's  proposal  would  cre- 
ate penalties — up  to  30  days  In  Jail  and  a 
$100  fine— for  "professionals"  such  as  teach- 
ers, doctors,  and  social  workers,  who  fall  to 
report  suspected  cases. 

"We  advocate  reducing  the  penalty  (for 
abuse) ,"  Gleason  explained,  "simply  because 
the  penalty  has  not  been  effective,  and  It's 
been  a  detriment  to  the  reporting  of  Inci- 
dents. It's  not  a  ■'question  of  going  easy  on 
child  abusers.  It's  a  question  of  getting  all 
suspected  cases  reported,  so  we  can  act  on 
them." 

Gleason  noted  that  experts  have  found  that 
children  physically  abused  by  their  parents 
tend  to  batter  their  own  children  after  they 
themselves  grow  up  and  become  parents. 

"This  becomes  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word  a  sickness— a  sickness  that  has  to  be 
remedied,"  Gleason  said. 

Gleason's  bill  would  reduce  the  maximum 
penalty  for  child  abuse  from  15  years  Im- 
prisonment to  six  months  tmd  a  $1,000  fine. 
It  would  also  place  the  offense  In  the  misde- 
meanor, or  less  serious  crime  category.  It  now 
Is  a  felony. 

The  bin  would  have  to  be  enacted  by  the 
state  legislature  and  signed  by  Maryland's 
governor  to  become  law.  The  legislature  be- 
gins Its  annual  session  In  January. 

Because  under  the  present  criminal  code 
child  abuse  Is  difficult  to  prove,  many  prose- 
cutors around  the  country  have  opted  in- 
stead to  charge  suspected  parents  with  child 
neglect.  The  children  can  then  be  removed 
from  the  home  by  authorities. 

Gleason  said  the  county  began  studying 
ways  to  Improve  Its  handling  of  child  abuse 
after  a  9-year-old  Damascus  girl.  Donna  Anne 
Stern,  died,  apparently  of  physical  abuse,  in 
May.  Her  parents  have  been  charged  with 
murder. 

State  la^w  now  requires  professionals  to 
report  suspected  cases  of  abuse,  but  It  pro- 
vides no  penalties  If  they  fall  to  do  so.  Glea- 
son's proposals  would  require  them  to  re- 
port suspected  cases  only  to  the  local  welfare 
agency.  TTie  law  now  requires  them  to  re- 
port to  the  welfare  agency  and  the  local 
state's  attorney's   (prosecutor's)    office. 

Gleason  said  he  had  not  conferred  with 
Montgomery  County  State's  Attorney  Andrew 
L.  Sonner  about  the  clause.  Sonner  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment  yesterday. 

Sonner  and  the  Community  Coordinated 
Child  Care  Council  of  Montgomery  County, 
a  new  child  advocacy  organization,  sponsored 
a  child  abuse  symposium  Nov.  8,  where  vir- 
tually all  the  experts  said  most  child  abusers 
are  psychologically  111  and  can  be  cured. 

Gleason  said  the  county  welfare  agency 
Is  devoting  more  manpower  to  abuse  cases, 
and  Jie  announced  the  formation  of  a  county 
task  force  headed  by  human  resource  director 
Harvey  McConnell,  to  further  study  the  prob- 
lem. 
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C.  Henry  Kempe,  M.D..  Denver,  Frederic 
Silverman,  M.D.,  Cincinnati,  Brandt  F. 
^eele.  M.D.,  William  Droegemueller.  M.D., 
Henry  K.  Silver,  M.D.,  Denver) 
battered-child  syndrome,  a  clinical 
coridltlon  In  young  children  who  have  re- 
celted  serious  physical  abuse,  is  a  frequent 
of  permanent  Injury  or  death.  The 
should  be  considered  In  any  child 
ex^bltlng  evidence  of  fracture  of  any  bone, 
sulilural  hematoma,  failure  to  thrive,  soft 
swellings  or  slcln  bruising,  in  any  chUd 
dies  suddenly,  or  where  the  degree  and 
of  injury  Is  at  variance  with  the  history 
regarding  the  occurrence  of  the  trauma. 
Ps>'J;hlatrlc  factors  are  probably  of  prime  Im- 
In  the  pathogenesis  of  the  disorder, 
knowledge  of  these  factors  is  limited, 
liclans  have  ♦  duty  and  responsibility  to 
child  to  require  a  full  evaluation  of  the 
problem  and  to  guarantee  that  no  expected 
repetition  of  trauma  will  be  permitted  to 
occ  ir. 
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Battered-Child   Syndrome   is   a   term 

by  us  toT;haracterl2«  a  clinical  condi- 

m   young  children   who   have   received 

js  physical  abuse,  generally  from  a  par- 

or  foster  parent.  The  condition  has  also 

1  described  as  "unrecognized  trauma"  by 

djologlsts.  orthopedists,  pediatricians,  and 

service    workers.    It    Is    a    significant 

of  childhood  disability  and  death.  Un- 

lately,  it  is  frequently  not  recognized 

diagnosed.  Is  inadequately  handled  by 

physician  because  of  hesitation  to  bring 

case  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  au- 

"les. 

INCIDENCE 

an  attempt  to  -collect  data  on  the  incl- 

!  of  this  problem,  we  undertook  a  na- 

wide   survey   of   hospitals   which    were 

'  to  Indicate  the  Incidence  of  this  syn- 

in  a  one-year  period.  Among  71  hos- 

replylng,  302  such  cases  were  reported 

ve  occurred;   33  of  the  children  died: 

85  suffered  permanent  brain  Injury.  In 

third  of  the  cases  proper  medical  diag- 

"i   was   followed   by   some    type   of   legal 

n.  We  also  surveyed  77  District  Attorneys 

reported  that  they  had  knowledge  of  447 

■  In  a  similar  one-year  period.  Of  these, 

led,   and   29   suffered   permanent   brain 

-;e;   court  action  was  initiated  In  46 "t 

;  group.  This  condition  has  been  a  par- 

arly  corwnon  problem  In  our  hospitals: 

i    single    day.    in    November,    1961,    the 

Service    of   the    Colorado    General 

was  caring  for  4  Infants  suffering 

the     parent-inflicted     battered-child 

Two  of  the  4  died  of  their  central 

system  trauma:   1  subsequently  died 

y  In  an  unexplained  manner  4  weeks 

discharge  from  the  hospital  while  un- 

:he  care  of  Its  parents,  while  the  fourth 

"  enjoying  good  health. 

CLINICAL    MANIFESTATIONS 

clinical  manifestations  of  the  battered- 
syndrome  vary  widely  from  those  cases 
)  rhich   the  trauma   Is   very  mild   and   Is 
■\  unsuspected  and  unrecognized,  to  those 
exhibit  the  most  florid  evidence  of  In- 
to the  soft  tissues  and  skeleton.  In  the 
T  group,  the  patients'  feigns  and  symp- 
may   be   considered   to   have   resulted 
failure  to  thrive  from  some  other  cause 
have   been   produced   by   a  metabolic 
an  Infectious  process,  or  some  other 
In  these  patients  specific  find- 
of  trauma  such  as  bruises  or  charac- 
roentgenographlc    changes    as    de- 
below   may   be   misinterpreted    and 
significance  not  recognized, 
battered-child  syndrome  may  occur  at 
ige.  but.  In  general,  the  affected  children 
'ounger  than  3  years.  In  some  Instances 
clinical   manifestations   are   limited    to 
resulting    from    a    single    episode    of 
I,  but  more  often  the  child's  general 
h  is  below  par,  and  he  shows  evidence 
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of  neglect  including  poor  skin  hygiene,  multi- 
ple soft  tissue  Injuries,  and  malnutrition.  One 
often  obtains  a  history  df  previous  episodes 
suggestive  of  parental  neglect  or  trauma.  A 
marked  discrepancy  between  clinical  findings 
and  historical  data  as  supplied  by  the  parents 
is  a  major  diagnostic  feature  of  the  battered- 
child  syndrome.  The  fact  that  no  new  lesions, 
either  of  the  soft  tissue  or  of  the  bone,  occur 
while  the  child  is  in  the  hospital  or  in  a 
protected  environment  lends  added  weight 
to  the  diagnosis  and  tends  to  exclude  many 
diseases  of  the  skeletal  or  hemopoietic  sys- 
tems in  which  lesions  may  occur  spon- 
taneously or  after  minor  trauma.  Subdural 
hematoma,  with  or  without  fracture  of  the 
skull.  Is.  In  our  experience,  an  extremely 
frequent  finding  even  in  the  absence  of 
fractures  of  the  long  bones.  In  an  occasional 
case  the  parent  or  parent-substitute  ma'y 
also  have  assaulted  the  child  by  administer- 
ing an  overdose  of  a  drug  or  by  exposing  the 
child  to  natural  gas  or  other  toxic  substances. 
The  characteristic  distribution  of  these  mul- 
tiple fractures  and  the  observation  that  the 
lesions  are  in  different  stages  of  healing  are 
of  additional  value  in  making  the  diagnosis. 

In  most  instances,  the  diagnostic  bone 
lesions  are  observed  incidental  to  examina- 
tion for  purposes  other  than  evaluation  for 
possible  abuse.  Occasionally,  examination 
following  known  injury  discloses  signs  of 
other,  unsuspected,  skeletal  Involvement. 
When  parental  assault  is  under  considera- 
tion, radiologic  examination  of  the  entire 
skeleton  may  provide  objective  confirmation. 
Following  diagnosis  radiologic  examination 
can  document  the  healing  of  lesions  and 
reveal  the  appearance  of  new  lesions  if  ad- 
ditional trauma  has  been  Inflicted. 

The  radiologic  manifestations  of  trauma 
to  growing  skeletal  structures  are  the  same 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  history  of  injury. 
Yet  there  Is  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many 
physicians  to  accept  the  radiologic  signs  as 
Indications  of  repetitive  trauma  and  possi- 
ble abuse.  This  reluctance  stems  from  the 
emotional  unwillingness  of  the  physician  to 
consider  abuse  as  the  cause  of  the  child's 
difficulty  and  also  because  of  unfamlliarlty 
with  certain  aspects  of  fracture  healing  so 
that  he  Is  unsure  of  the  significance  of  the 
lesions  that  are  present.  To  the  informed 
physician,  the  bones  tell  a  story  the  child 
Is  too  young  or  too  frightened  to  tell. 

PSYCHIATRIC    ASPECTS 

Psychiatric  knowledge  pertaining  to  the 
problem  of  the  battered  child  is  meager, 
and  the  literature  on  the  subject  is  almost 
nonexistent.  The  type  and  degree  of  physi- 
cal attack  varies  greatly.  At  one  extreme. 
there  Is  direct  murder  of  children.  This  is 
usually  done  by  a  parent  or  other  close  rela- 
tive, and.  In  these  individuals,  a  frank  psv- 
chosis  is  usually  readUy  apparent.  At  the 
other  extreme  are  those  cases  where  no  overt 
harm  has  occurred,  and  one  parent,  more 
often  the  mother,  comes  to  the  psychiatrist 
for  help,  filled  with  anxiety  and  guilt  related 
to  fantasies  of  hurting  the  child  Occasion- 
ally the  disorder  has  gone  beyond  the  point 
of  fantasy  and  has  resulted  in  severe  slap- 
ping or  spanking.  In  such  cases  the  adult  is 
usually  responsive  to  treatment:  It  is  not 
known  whether  or  not  the  disturbance  In 
these  adults  would  progress  to  the  point 
where  they  would  inflict  significant  trauma 
on  the  child. 

Between  these  two  extremes  are  a  large 
number  of  battered  children  with  mild  to 
severe  injury  which  may  clear  completely  or 
result  in  permanent  damage  or  even  death 
after  repeated  attack.  Descriptions  of  such 
children  have  been  published  by  numerous 
investigators  including  radiologists,  ortho- 
pedists, and  social  workers.  The  latter  have 
reported  on  their  studies  of  Investigations 
of  families  In  which  children  have  been 
beaten  and  of  their  work  in  effecting  satis- 
factory placement  for  the  protection  of  the 
child.   In  some   of   these   published   reports 


the  parents,  or  at  least  the  parent  who  In- 
flicted the  abuse,  have  been  found  to  be  of 
low  Intelligence.  Often,  they  are  described 
as  psychopathic  or  soclopathlc  characters. 
Alcoholism,  sexual  promiscuity,  unstable 
marriages,  and  minor  criminal  activities  are 
reportedly  common  amongst  them.  They  are 
Immature.  Impulsive,  self-centered,  hyper- 
sensitive, and  quick  to  react  with  poorly 
controlled  aggression.  Data  In  some  cases  In- 
dicate that  such  attacking  parents  had 
themselves  been  subject  to  some  degree  of 
attack  from  their  parents  in  their  own 
childhood. 

Beating  of  children,  however.  Is  not  con- 
fined to  people  with  a  psychopathic  per- 
sonality or  of  borderline  socioeconomic 
status.  It  also  occurs  among  people  with 
good  education  and  stable  financial  and 
social  background.  However,  from  the  scant 
data  that  are  available.  It  would  appear  that 
in  these  cases,  too.  there  Is  a  defect  In  char- 
acter structure  which  allows  aggressKe  im- 
pulses to  be  expressed  too  freely.  There  is 
also  some  suggestion  that  the  attacking 
parent  was  subjected  to  similar  abuse  in 
childhood.  It  would  appear  that  one  of  the 
most  Important  factors  to  be  found  In  fam- 
ilies where  parental  assault  occurs  Is  "to  do 
unto  others  as  you  have  been  done  by."  This 
is  not  surprising:  It  has  long  been  recognized 
by  psychologists  and  social  anthropologists 
that  patterns  of  child  rearing,  both  good  and 
bad.  are  passed  from  one  generation  to  the 
next  in  relatively  unchanged  form.  Psy- 
chologically, cne  could  describe  this  phenom- 
enon as  an  identification  with  the  aggres- 
sive parent,  this  identification  occurring  de- 
spite strong  wishes  of  the  perSon  to  be  dif- 
ferent. Not  Infrequently  the  beaten  Infant 
Is  a  product  of  an  unwanted  pregnancy,  a 
pregnancy  which  began  before  marriage. "too 
soon  after  marriage,  or  at  some  other  time 
felt  to  be  extremely  inconvenient.  Some- 
times several  children  in  one  family  have 
been  beaten:  at  other  times  one  child  is 
singled  out  for  attack  while  others  are 
treated  quite  lovingly.  We  have  also  seen 
Instances  In  which  the  sex  of  the  child  who 
is  severely  attacked  Is  related  to  very  specific 
factors  In  the  context  of  the  abusive  par- 
ents neurosis. 

It  Is  often  difficult  to  obtain  the  Informa- 
tion that  a  child  has  been  attacked  by  Its 
parent.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the  extremely 
soclopathlc  characters  will  say.  "Yeah, 
Johnny  would  not  stop  crying  so  I  hit  him. 
So  what?  He  cried  harder  so  I  hit  him 
harder."  Sometimes  one  spouse  will  Indicate 
that  the  other  was  the  attacking  person,  but 
more  often  there  is  complete  denial  of  any 
knowledge  of  Injury  to  the  chUd  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  attitude  of  complete  in- 
nocence on  the  part  of  both  parents.  Such 
attitudes  are  maintained  despite  the  fact 
that  evidence  of  physical,  attack  is  obvious 
and  that  the  trauma  could  not  have  hap- 
pened In  any  other  way.  Denial  by  the  par- 
ents of  any  Involvement  In  the  abusive  epi- 
sode may,  at  times,  be  a  conscious,  protective 
device,  but  In  other  Instances  It  may  be  a 
denial  based  upon  psychological  repression. 
Thus,  one  mother  who  seemed  to  have  been 
the  one  who  Injured  her  baby  had  complete 
amnesia  for  the  episodes  In  which  hei;  aggres- 
sion burst  forth  so  strikingly. 

In  addition  to  the  reluctance  of  the  par- 
ents to  give  information  regarding  the  at- 
tacks on  their  children,  there  Is  anqjher  fac- 
tor which  Is  of  great  Importance  and  extreme 
Interest  as  It  relates  to  the  difficulty  In  delv- 
ing Into  the  problem  of  parental  neglect  and 
abuse.  This  Is  the  fact  that  physicians  have 
great  difficulty  both  In  believing  that  par- 
ents could  have  attacked  their  children  and 
In  undertaking  the  essential  questioning  of 
parents  on  this  subject.  Many  physicians  find 
It  hard  to  believe  that  such  an  attack  could 
have  occurred  and  they  attempt  to  obliterate 
such  suspicions  from  their  minds,  even  in  the 
face  of  obvious  clrciunstantial  evidence.  The 
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,  reason  for  this  Is  not  clearly  understood.  One 
possibility  Is  that  the  arousal  of  the  physi- 
cian's antipathy  In  response  to  such  situa- 
tions Is  so  great  that  It  Is  easier  for  the  phy- 
sician to  deny  the  possibility  of  such  attack 
than  to  have  to  deal  with  the  excessive  anger 
which  surges  up  In  him  when  he  realizes  the 
truth  of  the  situation.  Furthermore,  the  phy- 
sician's training  and  personality  usually 
makes  It  quite  difficult  for  him  to  assume  the 
role  of  policeman  or  district  attorney  and 
start  questioning  patients  as  If  he  were  In- 
vestigating a  crime.  The  humanitarian-mind- 
ed physician  finds  it  most  difficult  to  proceed 
when  he  Is  met  with  protestations  of  inno- 
cence from  the  aggressive  parent,  especially 
when  the  battered  child  was  brought  to  him 
voluntarily. 

Although  the  technique  wherein  the  physi- 
cian obtains  the  necessary  information  In 
cases  of  child  beating  Is  not  adequately 
solve^.  certain  routes  of  questioning  have 
been  particularly  fruitful  in  some  cases.  One 
spouse  may  be  asked  about  the  other  spouse 
in  relation  to  unusual  or  curious  behavior  or 
for  direct  description  of  dealings  with  the 
baby.  Clues  to  the  parents'  character  and  pat- 
tern of  response  may  be  obtained  by  asking 
questions  about  sources  of  worry  and  tension. 
Revealing  answers  may  be  brought  out  by 
questions  concerning  the  baby  such  as.  "Does 
he  cry  a  lot?  Is  he  stubborn?  Does  he  obey 
well?  Does  he  eat  well?  Do  you  have  problems 
In  controlling  him?"  A  few  general  questions 
concerning  the  parents'  own  Ideas  of  how 
they  themselves  were  brought  up  may  bring 
forth  Illuminating  answers;  Interviews  with 
grandparents  or  other  relatives  may  elicit  ad- 
ditional suggestive  data.  In  some  cases,  psy- 
chological tests  may  disclose  strong  aggres- 
sive tendencies,  Impulsive  behavior,  and  lack 
of  adequate  mechanisms  of  controlling  Im- 
pulsive behavior.  In  other  cases  only  prolong- 
ed contact  m  a  psychotherapeutic  milieu  will 
lead  to  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
background  and  circumstances  surrounding 
the  parental  attack.  Observation  by  nurses  or 
other  ancillary  personnel  of  the  behavior  of 
the  parents  in  relation  to  the  hospitalized  In- 
fant is  often  extremely  valuable. 

The  following  2  condensed  case  histories 
depict  some  of  the  problems  encountered  in 
dealing  with  the  battered-child  syndrome. 

REPORT    OF    CASES 

Case  1. — The  patient  was  brought  to  the 
hospital  at  the  age  of  3  months  because  of 
enlargement  of  the  head,  convulsions,  and 
spells  of  unconsciousness.  Examination  re- 
vealed bilateral  subdural  hematomtis,  which 
were  later  operated  upon  with  great  improve- 
ment In  physical  status.  There  had  been  a 
hospital  admission  at  the  age  of  one  month 
because  of  a  fracture  of  the  right  femur, 
sustained  "when  the  baby  turned  over  in  the 
crib  and  caught  Its  leg  in  the  slats.  "  There 
was  no  history  of  any  head  trauma  except 
"when  the  baby  was  In  the  other  hospital 
a  child  threw  a  little  toy  at  her  and  hit  her 
In  the  head."  The  father  had  never  been  alone 
with  the  baby,  and  the  symptoms  of  diffi- 
culty apeared  to  have  begun  when  the  mother 
had  been  caring  for  the  baby.  Both  parents 
showed  concern  and  requested  the  best  pos- 
sible care  for  their  infant.  The  father,  a 
graduate  engineer,  related  Instances  of  Im- 
pulsive behavior,  but  these  did  not  appear 
to  be  particularly  abnormal,  and  he  showed 
appropriate  emotional  concern  over  the 
baby's  appearance  and  Impending  operation. 
The  mother,  aged  21,  a  high  school  graduate, 
was  very  warm,  friendly,  and  gave  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  endeavored  to  be  a  good 
mother.  However.  It  was  noted  by  both  nurses 
and  physicians  that  she  did  not  react  as  ap- 
propriately or  seem  as  upset  about  the  baby's 
appearance  as  did  her  husband.  Prom  Inter- 
views with  the  father  and  later  with  the 
mother.  It  became  apparent  that  she  had 
occasionally    shown    very    Impulsive,    angry 
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behavior,  sometimes  acting  rather  strangely 
and  doing  blzzare  things  which  she  could 
not  explain  nor  remember.  This  was  their 
first  child  and  had  resulted  from  an  un- 
wanted pregnancy  which  had  occurred 
almost  Immediately  after  marriage  and  be- 
fore the  parents  were  ready  for  It.  Early  In 
pregnancy  the  mother  had  made  statements 
about  giving  the  baby  away,  but  by  the  time 
of  dell.ery  she  was  apparently  delighted  with 
the  baby  and  seemed  to  be  quite  fond  of  It. 
After  many  Interviews.  It  became  apparent 
that  the  mother  had  identified  herself  with 
her  own  mother  who  had  also  been  unhappy 
with  her  first  pregnancy  and  had  frequently 
beaten  her  children.  Despite  very  strong  con- 
scious wishes  to  be  a  kind,  good  mother,  the 
mother  of  our  patient  was  evidently  repeat- 
ing the  behavior  of  her  own  mother  toward 
herself.  Although  an  admission  of  guilt  was 
not  obtained,  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
mother  was  the  one  responsible  for  attack- 
ing the  child;  only  after  several  months  of 
treatment  did  the  amnesia  for  the  aggres- 
sive outbursts  begin  to  lift.  She  responded 
well  to  treatment,  but  for  a  prolonged  period 
after  the  Infant  left  the  hospital  the  mother 
was  not  allowed  alone  with  her. 

C.\SE  2. — This  patient  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  at  the  age  of  13  months  with  signs 
of  central  nervous  system  damage  and  was 
found  to  have  a  fractured  skull.  The  parents 
were  questioned  closely,  but  no  history  of 
trauma  could  be  elicited.  After  one  week  in 
the  hospital  no  further  treatment  was 
deemed  necessary,  so  the  infant  was  dis- 
charged home  in  the  care  of  her  mother,  only 
to  return  a  few  hours  later  with  hemiparesis, 
a  defect  In  vision,  and  a  new  depressed  skull 
fracture  on  the  other  side  of  the  head.  There 
was  no  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  new 
skull  fracture,  but  the  mother  denied  hav- 
ing been  involved  in  causing  the  Injury,  even 
though  the  history  revealed  that  the  child 
had  changed  markedly  during  the  hour  when 
the  mother  had  been  alone  with  her.  The 
parents  of  this  child  were  a  young,  middle- 
class  couple  who.  in  less  than  2  years  of 
marriage,  had  been  separated,  divorced,  and 
remarried.  Both  felt  that  the  infant  had 
been  unwanted  and  had  come  too  soon  in  the 
marriage.  The  mother  gave  a  history  of  hav- 
ing had  a  "nervous  breakdown"  during  her 
teens.  She  had  received  psychiatric  assistance 
because  she  had  been  markedly  upset  early 
in  the  pregnancy.  Following  an  uneventful 
delivery,  she  had  been  depressed  and  had 
received  further  psychiatric  aid  and  4  elec- 
troshock  treatments.  The  mother  tended  to 
gloss  over  the  unhapplness  during  the  preg- 
nancy and  stated  that  she  was  quite  de- 
lighted when  the  baby  was  born.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  baby's  first  symptoms 
of  difficulty  began  the  first  day  after  its  first 
birthday,  suggesting  an  "anniversary  reac- 
tion." On  psychological  and  neurological  ex- 
amination, this  mother  showed  definite  signs 
of  organic  brain  damage  probably  of  lifelong 
duration  and  possibly  related  to  her  own 
prematurity.  Apparently  her  significant  in- 
tellectual defects  had  been  camouflaged  by 
an  attitude  of  coy.  naive,  cooperative  sweet- 
ne.ss  which  distracted  attention  from  her 
deficits.  It  was  noteworthy  that  she  had 
managed  to  complete  a  year  of  col'eee  work 
despite  a  borderline  I.Q.  It  appeared  that  the 
Imoairment  in  mental  functioning  was  prob- 
ablv  the  prime  factor  associated  with  poor 
coitr^l  of  aegresslve  impulses.  It  is  known 
that  some  individuals  may  react  with  agg^-es- 
sive  attack  or  psvchosls  when  faced  with 
demands  beyond  their  intellectual  capacity. 
This  mother  was  not  allowed  to  have  un- 
suoervised  care  of  her  child. 

Ud  to  the  present  time,  therapeutic  ex- 
perience with  the  parents  of  battered  chil- 
dren Is  minimal.  Counseling  carried  on  in 
social  agencies  has  been  far  from  successful 
or  rewarding.  We  know  of  no  reports  of  suc- 
cessful psychotherapy  In  such  cases.  In  gen- 


eral, psychiatrists  feel  that  treatment  of  the 
so-called  psychopath  or  sociopath  is  rarely 
successful.  Further  psychological  investiga- 
tion of  the  character  structure  of  attacking 
parents  is  sorely  needed.  Hopefully,  belter 
understanding  of  the  mechanisms  involved 
in  the  control  and  release  of  aggressive  im- 
pulses will  aid  in  the  earlier  diagnosis,  pre- 
vention of  attack,  and  treatment  of  parents. 
as  well  as  give  us  better  ability  to  predict  the 
likelihood  of  further  attack  in  the  future  At 
present,  there  is  no  safe  remedy  in  the  situa- 
tion except  the  separation  of  battered  chil- 
dren from  their  Insufficiently  protective  par- 
ents. 

TECHNIQUES  OF  EVALrATlON 

A  physician  needs  to  have  a  high  initial 
level  of  suspicion  of  the  dieignosis  cj  the 
battered-child  syndrome  in  Instances  of  sub- 
dural hematoma,  multiple  unexplained  frac- 
tures at  different  stages  of  heali;ig.  failure  to 
thrive,  when  soft  tissue  swellings  or  skin 
bruising  are  present,  or  In  any  other  situa- 
tion where  the  degree  and  type  of  injury  is  at 
variance  with  the  history  given  regarding  its 
occurrence  or  in  any  child  who  dies  sud- 
denly. Where  the  problem  of  parental  abuse 
comes  up  for  consideration,  the  physician 
should  tell  the  parents  that  It  is  his  opinion 
that  the  Injury  should  not  occur  If  the  child 
were  adequately  protected,  and  he  should 
indicate  that  he  would  welcome  the  parents 
giving  him  the  full  story  so  that  he  might 
be  able  to  give  greater  assistance  t-o  them 
to  prevent  similar  occurrences  from  taking 
place  in  the  future  The  idea  that  they  can 
now  help  the  child  by  giving  a  very  complete 
history  of  circumstances  surrounding  the 
injury  sometimes  helps,  the  parents  feel  that 
they  are  atoning  for  the  wrong  that  they  have 
done.  But  in  many  instances,  regardless  of  the 
approach  used  in  attempting  to  elicit  a  full 
story  of  the  abusive  incident  is) ,  the  parents 
will  continue  to  deny  that  ihey  were  guilty  of 
any  wrongdoing.  In  talking  with  the  parents, 
the  physician  may  sometimes  obtain  added 
information  by  showing  that  he  understands 
their  problem  and  that  he  wishes  to  be  of 
aid  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  child  He  may 
help  them  reveal  the  circumstances  of  the 
injuries  by  pointing  out  reasons  that  they 
may  use  to  explain  their  action  If  It  is  sug- 
gested that  "new  parents  sometimes  lose  their 
tempers  and  are  a  little  too  forceful  in  their 
actions,  the  parents  may  grasp  such  a  state- 
ment as  the  excuse  for  their  actions  Interro- 
gation should  be  angry  or  hostile  but 
should  be  sympathetic  and  quiet  with  the 
physician  indicating  his  assurance  that  x.ts^'"'^ 
diagnosis  is  well  established  on  the  basis  of 
objective  findings  and  that  all  parties,  in- 
cluding the  parents,  have  an  obligation  to 
avoid  a  repetition  of  the  circumstances  lead- 
ing to  the  trauma  The  doctor  should  recog- 
nize that  bringing  the  child  for  medical 
attention  in  itself  does  not  necessarily  Indi- 
cate that  the  parents  were  Innocent  of  wrong- 
doing and  are  showing  proper  concern: 
trauma  may  have  been  Inflicted  during  times 
of  uncontrollable  temporary  rage.  Regardless 
of  the  physician's  personal  reluctance  to  be- 
come involved,  complete  investigation  is  nec- 
essary for  the  child's  protection  so  that  a 
decision  can  be  made  as  to  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  child  away  from  the  parents  until 
matters  are  fullv  clarified. 

Often,  the  guilty  parent  is  the  one  who 
gives  the  Impression  of  being  the  more 
normal  In  2  recent  Instances  young 
physicians  have  assumed  that  the  mother 
was  at  fault  because  she  was  unkempt  and 
depressed  while  the  father  in  each  case  a 
milltarv  man  with  good  grooming  and  polite 
manners,  turned  out  to  be  the  psychopathic 
member  of  the  familv.  In  these  instances  it 
became  apparent  that  the  mother  had  good 
reason  to  be  depressed. 

RADIOLOGIC    FEATITRES 

Radiologic  examination  plays  2  main  roles 
in  the  problem  of  child-abuse.  Initially,  it  Is 
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a  toe  I  for  case  finding,  and,  subsequently,  it 
Is  useful  as  a  guide  In  management. 

diagnostic  signs  result  from  a  combl- 
of  circumstances:  age  of  the  patient, 
of   the    Injury,    the    time   that   has 
before   the   examination    is   carried 
I  knd  whether  the  traumatic  episode  was 
or  occurred  only  once. 
— As  a  general  rule,  the  chUdren  are 
3  years  of  age;   most.  In  fact  are  In- 
In  this  age  group  the  relative  amount 
ra^lolucent  cartilage  Is  great;   therefore, 
disruptions  of  cartilage  without 
deformity  are  radlologlcally  Invisible  or 
to  demonstrate.   Since   the   perlos- 
of  Infants  Is  less  securely  attached  to 
Underlying  bone  than  In  older  chUdren 
i  dults.  It  Is  more  easily  and  extensively 
"  from  the  shaft  by  hemorrhage  than 
patients.  In  infancy  massive  sub- 
hematomas  may  follow  Injury  and 
the  active  periosteum  so  that  new 
formation  can  talce  place  around  and 
from  the  parent  shaft. 
of  Injury. — The  ease  and  frequency 
which  a  child  Is  seized  by  his  arms  or 
i^alce  Injuries  to  the  appendicular  skele- 
5  most  common  In  this  syndrome.  Even 
bony   Injuries   are   present   elsewhere, 
*ull,  spine,  or  ribs,  signs  of  injuries  to 
epremltles  are  usually  present.  The  ex- 
are  the  "handles"  for  rough  han- 
whether  the  arm  Is  pulled  to  bring  a 
child  to  his  feet  or  to  speed  his 
upstairs  or  whether  the  legs  are  held 
swinging  the  tiny  body  In  a  punitive 
In  an  attempt  to  enforce  corrective 
The  forces  applied  by  an   adult 
in  grasping  and  seizing  usually  Involve 
and  torsion:    these  are  the  forces 
likely   to   porduce   eplphyslcal   separa- 
ind  periosteal  shearing.  Shaft  fractures 
from  direct  blows  or  from  bending  «nd 
forces. 
After  Injury  That  the  X-Ray  Exam- 
Is  Made. — This  is  Important  in  evalu- 
known  or  suspected   cases  of  chlld- 
Unless  gross  fractures,  dislocations,  or 
slcal   separations   were   produced,    no 
of  bone  Injury  areAund  during  the 
^  reek  after  a  specific  injury.  Reparative 
may   first  become   manifest  about 
14  days  after  the  injury  and  can  in- 
over  the  subsequent  weeks  depending 
extent  of  initial  Injury  and  the  degree 
re^tltlon.  Reparative  changes  are  more 
In  the  growing  bones  of  children  than 
adtilts  and  are  reflected  radlologlcally  In 
e  tcessive  new  bone  reaction.  Hlstologl- 
the  reaction  has  been  confused  with 
change  by  those  unfamiliar  with 
Igorous    reactions    of    young    growing 
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tition  of  Injury. — ThU  is  probably  the 
mportant  factor  in  producing  diagnos- 
rsjdlologic  signs  of  the  syndrome.   The 
may  depend  on  diminished  unmo- 
of  an  Injured  bone  leading  to  re- 
macro-  and  microtrauma  In  the  area 
irfjury  and  healing,  with  accompanying 
local  reaction  and  hemorrhage,  and 
ultlmftely.  exaggerated  repair.  Secondly,  re- 
injury may  produce  bone  lesions  In 
at  one  time,  and  in  another  area  at 
producing  lesions  In  several   areas 
and  1$  different  stages  of  healing. 

s,  the  classical  radiologic  features  of 

dattered-chlld    syndrome    are    usually 

in  the  appendicular  skeleton  in  very 

children.  There  may  be  irregularities 

mineralization  In  the  metaphyses  of  some 

major  tubular  bones  with  slight  mal- 

\^       allgni  lent  of  the  adjacent  epiphyseal  ossifl- 

center.  An  overt  fracture  may  be  pres- 

another  bone.  Elsewhere,  there  may 

abkindant   and   active   but   well -calcified 

reaction   with   widening  from 

toward  one  end  of  the  bone.  One 

bones  may  demonstrate  distinctly 

cortices,    residuals   of   previously 
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healed  periosteal  reactions.  In  addition,  the 
radiographic  features  of  a  subdural  hema- 
toma with  or  without  obvious  skull  fracture 
may   be  present. 

Differential  Diagnosis. — The  radiologic  fea- 
tures are  so  distinct  that  other  diseases  gen- 
erally are  considered  only  because  of  the  re- 
luctance to  accept  the  implications  of  the 
bony  leslcns.  Unless  certain  aspects  of  bone 
healing  are  considered,  the  pertinent  find- 
ings may  be  missed.  In  many  ctises  roent- 
genographlc  examination  is  only  undertaken 
soon  after  known  Injury;  if  a  fracture  is 
found  reexamination  is  done  after  reduction 
and  immobilization;  and  if  satisfactory  po- 
sitioning has  been  obtained,  the  next  exam- 
ination is  usually  not  carried  out  for  a  pe- 
riod of  6  weeks  when  the  cast  is  removed. 
Any  Interval  films  that  may  have  been  taken 
prior  to  this  time  probably  would  have  been 
unsatisfactory  since  the  fine  details  of  the 
bony  lesions  would  have  been  obscured  by 
the  cast.  If  fragmentation  and  bone  produc- 
tion are  seen,  they  are  considered  to  be  evi- 
dence of  repair  rather  than  manifestations 
of  multiple  or  repetitive  trauma.  If  obvious 
fracture  or  the  knowledge  of  Injury  is  ab- 
sent the  bony  changes  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  result  of  scurvy,  sjrphllls,  infantile 
cortical  hyperostoses,  or  other  conditions. 
The  distribution  of  lesions  in  the  abused 
child  Is  unrelated  to  rates  of  growth;  more- 
over, an  extensive  lesion  may  be  present  at 
the  slow-growing  end  of  a  bone  which  other- 
wise Is  normally  mineralized  and  shows  no 
evidence  of  metabolic  disorder  at  its  rapidly 
growing  end. 

Scurvy  Is  commonly  suggested  as  an  alter- 
native diagnosis,  smce  it  also  produces  large 
calcifying  subperiosteal  hemorrhages  due  to 
trauma  and  local  exaggerations  most  marked 
in  areas  of  rapid  growth  However,  scurvy  is 
a  systemic  disease  in  which  all  of  the  bones 
show  the  generalized  osteoporosis  associated 
with  the  disease.  The  dietary  histories  of  most 
children  with  recognized  trauma  have  not 
been  grossly  abnormal,  and  whenever  the  vi- 
tamin C  content  of  the  blood  has  been  de- 
termined, it  has  been  normal. 

In  the  first  months  of  life  syphilis  can  re- 
sult in  metaphyseal  and  periosteal  lesions 
slmUar  to  those  under  discussion.  However, 
the  bone  lesions  of  syphilis  tend  to  be  sym- 
metrical and  are  usually  accompanied  by 
other  stigmata  of  the  disease.  Serological 
tests  should  be  obtained  in  questionable 
cases. 

Osteogenesis  imperfecta  also  has  bony 
changes  which  may  be  confused  with  those 
due  to  trauma,  but  it  too  is  a  generalized  dis- 
ease, and  evidence  of  the  disorder  should  be 
present  in  the  bones  which  are  not  involved 
in  the  disruptive-productive  reaction.  Even 
when  skull  fractures  are  present,  the  mosaic 
ossification  pattern  of  the  cranial  vault, 
characteristic  of  osteogenesis  Imperfecta.  Is 
not  seen  In  the  battered-child  syndrome. 
Fractures  in  ostegenesis  Imperfecta  are  com- 
monly of  the  shafts;  they  usually  occur  In  the 
metaphyseal  regions  in  the  battered-child 
syndrome.  Blue  sclerae.  skeletal  deformities, 
and  a  family  history  of  similar  abnormalities 
were  absent  In  reported  instances  of  children 
with  unrecognized  trauma. 

Productive  diaphyseal  lesions  may  occur  In 
infantile  cortical  hyperostosis,  but  the  meta- 
physeal lesions  of  unrecognized  trauma  easily 
serve  to  differentiate  the  2  conditions.  The 
characteristic  mandibular  Involvement  of 
InfantUe  cortical  hyperostosis  does  not  occur 
following  trauma  although  obvious  man- 
dibular fracture  may  be  produced. 

Evidence  that  repetitive  unrecognized 
trauma  is  the  cause  of  the  bony  changes 
found  in  the  battered-child  syndrome  is.  In 
part,  derived  from  the  finding  that  similar 
roentgenographlc  findings  are  present  In 
paraplegic  patients  with  se-nsory  deficit  and 
In  patients  with  congenital  indifference  to 
pain;  In  both  of  whom  similar  pathogenic 
mechanisms  operate.  In  paraplegic  children 


unappreciated  injuries  have  resulted  in  radio- 
logic pictures  with  Irregular  metaphyseal 
rarefactions,  exaggerated  subperiosteal  new 
bone  formation,  and  ultimate  healing  with 
residual  external  cortical  thickening  com- 
parable to  those  in  the  battered-child  syn- 
drome. In  paraplegic  adults,  excessive  callus 
may  form  as  a  consequence  of  the  lack  of  Im- 
mobilization, and  the  lesion  may  be  erro- 
neously diagnosed  as  osteogenic  sarcoma.  In 
children  with  congenital  Indifference  (or  in- 
sensltlvlty)  to  pain.  Identical  radiologic  man- 
ifestations may  be  found. 

To  summarize,  the  radiologic  manifesta- 
tions of  trauma  are  specific,  and  the  meta- 
physeal lesions  In  particular  occur  in  no  other 
disease  of  which  we  are  aware.  The  findings 
permit  a  radiologic  diagnosis  even  when  the 
clinical  history  seems  to  refute  the  possi- 
bility of  trauma.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  history  must  be  reviewed,  and  the  child's 
environment,  carefully  investigated. 

MANAGEMENT 

The  principal  concern  of  the  physician 
should  be  to  make  the  correct  diagnosis  so 
that  he  can  institute  proper  therapy  and 
make  certain  that  a  similar  event  will  not 
occur  again.  He  should  report  possible  will- 
ful trauma  to  the  police  department  or  any 
special  children's  protective  service  that  oper- 
ates In  his  community.  The  report  that  he 
makes  should  be  restricted  to  the  objective 
findings  which  can  be  verified  and.  where 
possible,  should  be  supported  by  photographs 
and  roentgenograms.  For  hospitalized  pa- 
tients, the  hospital  director  and  the  social 
service  department  should  be  notified.  In 
many  states  the  hospital  Is  also  required  to 
report  any  case  of  possible  unexplained  in- 
Jury  to  the  proper  authorities.  The  physician 
should  acquaint  himself  with  the  facilities 
available  In  private  and  public  agencies  that 
provide  protective  services  for  children.  These 
include  children's  humane  societies,  divisions 
of  welfare  departments,  and  societies  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children.  These,  as 
well  as  the  police  department,  maintain  a 
close  association  with  the  Juvenile  court.  Any 
of  these  agencies  may  be  of  assistance  In 
bringing  the  case .  before  the  court  which 
alone  has  the  legal  p>ower  to  sustain  a  de- 
pendency petition  for  temporary  or  perma- 
ne.nt  separation  of  the  child  from  the  parents' 
custody.  In  addition  to  the  legal  investiga- 
tion, it  Is  usually  helpful  to  have  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  psychological  and  social  factors 
In  the  case;  this  should  be  started  while  the 
child  Is  still  in  the  hospital.  If  necessary,  a 
court  order  should  be  obtained  so  that  such 
Investigation  may  be  performed. 

In  many  Ingtances  the  prompt  return  of 
the  child  to  the  home  is  contralndlcated  be- 
cause of  the  threat  that  additional  trauma 
offers  to  the  child's  health  and  life.  Tem- 
porary placement  with  relatives  or  in  a  well- 
su-ervlsed  foster  home  Is  often  indicated  in 
order  to  prevent  further  tragic  injury  or 
death  to  a  child  who  is  returned  too  soon  to 
the  original  dangerous  environment.  All  tod 
often,  despite  the  apparent  cooperatlveness 
of  the  parents  and  their  apparent  desire  to 
have  the  child  with  them,  the  child  returns 
to  his  home  only  to  be  assaulted  again  and 
suffer  permanent  brain  damage  or  death. 
Therefore,  the  bias  should  be  In  favor  of  the 
child's  safety:  everything  should  be  done  to 
prevent  repeated  trauma,  and  the  physician 
should  not  be  satisfied  to  return  the  child  to 
an  environment  where  even  a  moderate  risk 
of  repetition  exists. 

SUMMARY 

The  battered-child  syndrome,  a  clinical 
condition  In  young  children  who  have  re- 
ceived serious  physical  abuse.  Is  a  freqeunt 
cause  of  permanent  Injury  or  death.  Although 
the  findings  are  quite  variable,  the  syndrome 
should  be  considered  in  any  child  exhibiting 
evidence  of  possible  trauma  or  neglect  (frac- 
ture of  any  bone,  subdural  hematoma,  multi- 
ple soft  tissue  injuries,  poor  skin  hygiene. 
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or  malnutrition)  or  where  there  Is  a  marked 
discrepancy  betweer  the  clinical  findings  and 
the  historical  data  as  supplied  by  the  parents. 
In  cases  where  a  history  of  specific  injury  is 
not  available,  or  In  any  child  who  dies  sud- 
denly, roentgenograms  of  the  entire  skeleton 
should  still  be  obtained  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  characteristic  multiple  bony 
lesions  in  various  stages  of  healing. 

Psychiatric  factors  are  probably  of  prime 
Importance  in  the  pathogenesis  of  the  dis- 
order, but  our  knowledge  of  these  factors  is 
limited.  Parents  who  Inflict  abuse  on  their 
children  do  not  necessarily  have  psychopathic 
or  soclopathic  personalities  or  come  from 
borderline  socioeconomic  groups,  although 
most  published  cases  have  been  in  these 
categories.  In  most  cases  some  defect  in 
character  structure  is  probably  present;  often 
parents  may  be  repeating  the  type  of  child 
care  practiced  on  them  in  their  childhood. 

Physicians,  because  of  their  own  feelings 
and  their  difficulty  in  playing  a  role  that  they 
find  hard  to  assume,  may  have  great  reluc- 
tance In  believing  that  parents  were  guUty  of 
abuse.  They  may  also  find  it  difficult  to  initi- 
ate proper  investigation  so  as  to  assure  ad- 
equate management  of  the  case.  Above  all. 
the  physician's  duty  and  responsibility  to  the 
child  requires  a  full  evaluation  of  the  prob- 
lem and  a  guarantee  that  the  expected  repeti- 
tion of  trauma  will  not  be  permitted  to  occur. 


HELP  NEEDED  FOR  THE  ABUSED 
CHILD 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  alarming  and  frustrating  prob- 
lems that  we  are  faced  with  in  this  coun- 
try is  the  increasing  number  of  cases  of 
the  battered  or  abused  child. 

The  cases  of  child  abuse  that  most  fre- 
quently come  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  involve  fatal  or  near- 
fatal  beatings.  However,  there  are  many 
cases  of  maltreated  and  neglected  chil- 
dren that  go  unnoticed  and  undetected. 

The  problem  of  the  abused  child  is  not 
new  to  this  country.  The  first  reported 
case  was  recorded  in  New  York  City  In 
1874.  Due  to  a  greater  exposure  by  the 
press  and  television,  cases  of  child  abuse 
are  reaching  the  American  household 
more  and  more,  pointing  out  the  shock- 
ing reality  of  the  problem. 

Although  there  are  no  valid  statistics 
that  do  point  to  an  average  national  Inci- 
dence, existing  evidence  indicated  that 
reported  cases  are  growing  in  alarming 
proportions.  Of  greater  importance  are 
estimates  that  for  every  reported  case  of 
the  abused  child,  there  are  10  to  100  cases 
that  are  not  reported.  Educated  esti- 
mates in  medical  journals  and  studies 
conducted  on  this  problem  place  the 
probable  national  incidence  at  over  10,- 
000  per  year. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  national  priority 
to  halt  the  spreading  disease  of  child 
abuse.  Perhaps  efforts  in  the  past  have 
been  stymied  by  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  people  to  believe  that  parents  can 
physically  beat  or  neglect  their  children. 
Many  cases  have  gone  undetected  or 
have  been  swept  under  the  rug  out  of 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  responsible  cit- 
izens to  get  involved. 

We  have  a  moral  responsibility  to  do 
whatever  possible  to  protect  our  chil- 
dren and  Insure  their  rights  to  a  healthy 
and  normal  childhood.  To  determine  the 
scope  of  the  problem  of  child  abuse  is 
a  difficult  task.  Many  States  have  ex- 


panded their  laws  to  improve  existing 
statutes  on  the  mistreated  child. 

A  3-year  period  between  1967  and  1970 
saw  an  outpoiu'ing  of  legislative  efforts 
on  the  part  of  many  States  In  dealing 
with  child  care  laws;  27  States  and  two 
territories  have  amended  their  statutes 
with  respect  to  child  abuse  laws.  All  50 
States  now  ./ftave  some  form  of  child 
abuse  codes. 

However,  there  is  no  consistent  policy 
on  reporting  procedures  or  requirements 
for  those  who  must  report  kno\ 
of  battered  children.  The  trend 
the  States  seem  to  be  toward  expe 
the  reporting  process  beyond  the  ; 
profession  into  professional  welfare  and 
social  workers.  Yet  the  inadequacies  of 
State  laws  are  many.  Where  laws  do  exist 
there  remains  a  problem  of  making  peo- 
ple who  may  be  interested  aware  of  the 
routes  for  reporting  incidences  of  child 
beatings.  A  national  policy  setting  forth 
procedures  for  the  reporting  of  inci- 
dences of  child  abuse,  involving  a  simpli- 
fication of  the  reporting  process  and  set- 
ting exemptions  for  involvement  of  re- 
sponsible professionals  who  are  required 
to  report,  would  give  new  direction  to 
efforts  in  lessening  this  dread  disease. 

We  must  not  stop  in  our  attempts  to 
help  the  abused  child  by  only  requiring 
stricter  and  expanded  reporting  pro- 
cedures. In  many  cases  the  parent  who 
abuses  a  child  often  has  a  history  of 
being  an  abused  child.  Feelings  of 
anxiety  or  frustration  at  home  may  also 
lead  to  child  abuse  or  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  parent. 

In  the  past  the  trend  has  been  toward 
a  strict  legal  penalty  for  the  parent  who 
has  abused  the  child.  Perhaps  we  need  to 
pursue  a  new  direction  toward  treatment 
of  the  parent  as  well  as  the  child.  Many 
parents  through  proper  care  can  once 
again  be  united  with  their  family. 

Our  responsibility,  however,  must  also 
remain  with  the  children  to  see  that  they 
are  provided  with  adequate  care.  It  is 
important  in  the  rehabilitation  process 
for  the  child  to  be  provided  with  a  nor- 
mal, homelike  atmosphere. 

Demonstration  or  pOot  projects  should 
be  established  to  test  the  success  of  pro- 
grams dealing  with  the  abused  child. 
There  are  many  fine  centers  and  projects 
already  in  existence  that  could  serve  as 
a  foundation  for  such  a  program.  In 
my  home  State  of  West  Virginia  we  have 
one  such  center  which  has  been  success- 
ful in  meeting  the  needs  of  needy  and 
abused  children. 

The  Sugar  Creek  Children's  Center 
near  Phllippi,  W.  Va.,  was  established  by 
two  women,  Mrs.  Dawn  Norman  and  Miss 
Emily  Sturm,  who  left  their  careers  as 
probation  officers  in  California  to  travel 
to  West  Virginia.  The  center  is  run  Inde- 
pendently by  the  two  ladles.  Their  idea 
originally  was  to  establish  a  summer 
camp  for  aflBuent  children,  but  these 
plans  did  not  materialize.  Mrs.  Norman 
and  Miss  Sturm  have  moved  forward, 
however,  with  a  home  for  needy  chil- 
dren— not  needy  in  monetary  terms 
alone,  but  children  who  need  a  home- 
like atmosphere,  who  need  love  and 
affection,  who  need  good  physical  care, 
and  who  need  responsibility.  The  prop- 


erty used  for  the  center  was  donated  by 
Miss  Strum's  family  for  their  use. 

The  center's  first  resident  was  a  12- 
year-old  boy  who  had  been  beaten  with  a 
chain  by  his  father  and  had  nxn  away 
from  home.  A  sociad  worker  approached 
Miss  Sturm  and  Mrs.  Norman  and  asked 
them  to  keep  this  youngster  until  he 
could  be  placed  in  a  home.  At  that  point 
in  time  the  ladies  were  constructing  the 
building  which  now  houses  the  children, 
usually  no  more  than  10.  but  they  had 
room  in  their  hearts  and  their  campsite 
for  a  battered  12-year  old  boy. 

While  the  center  serves  as  a  home  for 
delinquent  children,  no  child  in  need  of 
a  home  and  care  is  turned  away.  In  pre- 
vious years,  youngsters  awaiting  trial 
were  sometimes  placed  in  State  correc- 
tional institutions  because  there  was  no 
suitable  place  for  them  to  be  housed. 
Perhaps  we  shall  never  know  how  many 
of  these  children  were  products  of  homes 
with  mental  and  physical  abuse.  Could 
a  stay  in  jail  or  an  industrial  home  be 
an  improvement  over  their  home  en- 
vironments? Local  judges  do  not  think 
so  and  have  been  enthusiastic  in  their 
support  and  endorsement  of  this  home. 
The  ladies,  with  their  wealth  of  experi- 
ence in  working  with  juveniles,  are  quick 
to  point  out  that  institutional  living  is 
certainly  less  than  ideal  and  that  chil- 
dren need  a  home-like  atmosphere  where 
they  are  participants  as  well  as  residents 
Sugar  Creek  Children's  Center  can  and 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  other  com- 
munities in  the  care  of  children. 

In  September  of  last  year  I  nsited  the 
Sugar  Creek  Center  and  saw  the  fine 
work  that  Miss  Sturm  and  Mrs.  Norman 
have  done  for  the  children  and  for  their 
community. 

One  of  our  goals  in  aiding  the  abused 
child  must  be  to  see  that  States  are  allo- 
cated money  to  ensure  that  their  pro- 
grams are  funded  properly.  Such  exist- 
ing programs  as  Sugar  Creek  and  State 
institutions  could  be  much  more  success- 
ful in  meeting  the  needs  of  our  young- 
sters if  they  were  given  more  support 
from  the  State  and  Federal  level. 

A  greater  public  awareness  of  what 
the  problem  is  and  what  must  be  done 
are  necessary  if  meaningful  progress  is 
to  be  made  in  lessening  the  incidences 
of  child  abuse.  Certainly,  if  more  people 
were  aware  of  the  procedures  for  report- 
ing and  what  can  be  done  to  treat  both 
the  child  and  the  parent,  more  cases 
would  be  reported  and  more  abused  chil- 
dren could  be  cared  for.  In  many  cases 
the  neglected  or  abused  child,  if  not  de- 
tected and  treated,  may  end  up  on  the 
roles  of  Juvenile  offenders.  Adequate  pro- 
grams for  training  professional  person- 
nel are  necessary  if  we  are  to  detect, 
treat  and  rehabilitate  the  battered  or 
neglected  child. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Children  and  Youth  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  com- 
mend the  foresight  and  leadership  that 
Senator  Mondale  has  displayed  in  initi- 
ating legislation  and  calling  for  hearings 
in  this  area  of  vital  need.  It  is  my  hope 
that  through  hearings  we  can  better 
come  to  grips  with  this  crippling  and 
often  fatal  disease  and  draft  meaningful 
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egislation  to  deal  with  the  shocking 
i  )roblems  of  child  abuse. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  articles 
published  in  the  Elklns.  W.  Va..  Inter- 
:  .fountain,  the  Charleston  Gazette,  and 

he  Ms  Magazine  describing  the  fine 
'  I'ork  done  by  Miss  Sturm  and  Mrs.  Nor- 
inan  at  the  Sugar  Creek  Children's  Cen- 
t  er  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
^  rere  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
i  s  follows : 

[Prom  the  Elklns  (W.  Va.)   Inter-Mountaln, 

Sept.  1,  1972] 

SucAB  Creek  "Home"  Established  By   Two 

Women  Tekmed  "Phenomenal" 

(By  Paul  Prank) 

The   dream  of   a   summer    camp   for   rich 

*  Ids — batched  In  Los  Angeles  by  professioneU 

probation   officers   Emily   Sturm   and   Dawn 

P  orman — never  has  become  real. 

Instead,  after  carting  their  life  savings  out 
or  the  big  city  and  spending  every  cent  on 
Miss  Sturm's  47-acre  Sugar  Creek  farm  In 

I  arbour  County,  the  two  women  have  created 
a  home  for  delinquent  and  neglected  chil- 
dren. Perhaps  the  best  In  the  tTnlted  States, 
tie  Sugar  Creek  Children's  Center  may  not 
s  irvlve  without  quick  financial  support. 

The  Center,  In  the  three  years  since  It 
bjgan  with  two  sleeping  bags  tossed  across 
t  le  ground  and  a  sklnny-dlpplng  bath  In  the 
Sigar  Creek,  has  done  work  described  by  a 
0  tilted  States  Senator  as  "phenomenal." 

Sitting  In  his  shirtsleeves  In  the  modern- 
Uoklng  living  room  of  a  flve-bedroom  home 
b  .lilt  by  the  foolish  California  women  and 
tl  le  65  children  who  have  passed  through  the 
C  !nter.  U.S.  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph  leaned 
f(  rward  to  entreat  a  "phenomenal"  story 
fiom  Miss  Sturm.  For  all   her  professional 

II  e.  she  has  been  a  probation  offlcpr.  but 
h  -r  voice  Is  a  mixture  of  motherhoed  and 
b<  St  girl. 

•They  asked  us  if  we  would  take  a  federal 
felon."  Miss  Sturm  began.  "We  were  expect- 
ing John  Dlllinger,  Jr."  What  appeared  was 
a  12-year-old  boy.  Arthur,  unable  to  speak, 
wiod  had  only  31  days  of  school  In  his  en- 
tle  life.  Arthur  crawled  Into  the  Center 
on  his  hands  and  knees.  Dubbed  "untrain- 
al  le  •  by  a  social  worker,  Arthur  was  listed 
as  a  custodial  case— we  were  told  he  would 
hi  ve  to  be  cared  for  the  rest  of  his 
11:  e. 

In  six  months  at  the  Center,  Arthur 
le  irned  to  read,  write,  speak,  sit  up  at  a 
ta  ble  and  eat  with  utensils — a  long  way  from 
tlie  home  where  he  was  fed  off  a  plate  on  a 
dirt  floor.  He  grew  from  a  size  eight  to  a 
sL«  14  in  clothes — a  long  way  from  the  days 
w  len.  at  the  age  of  two,  he  was  diagnosed  as 
mUnourlshed  but  returned  to  his  parents. 

No  matter  how  much  Arthur  ate.  he  still 
hii  his  food  under  his  pillow  at  night— even 
hi;  mashed  potatoes.  "Even  though  there 
h£d  been  plenty  of  food  that  day."  Miss 
Sturm  remembers,  "he  couldn't  quite  be- 
lieve there  would  be  more  tomorrow." 

Like  a  dog  who  buries  his   bone."   sail 
Pa  ul  Jenkins,  executive  vlce-president-«*-<He 
Benedum  Foundation  which  might  help  out 
fir  ancially  in  the  near  future. 

Ves."  Miss  Sturm  agreed.  "When  hp,.«rop- 
pel  hiding  his  food,  we  kntu^.h^ftgit  more 
seizure." 

nils  kind  of  aid— for  65  children  in  three 
y^  '" — began  In  the  summer  of  1969  when 
th  !  two  women  arrived  from  Los  Angeles. 
Pr  )fessional  probation  officers  in  that  city, 
th  (y  had  withdrawn  their  retirement  money 
to  start  a  summer  camp  for  affluent  chll- 
dri  n. 

We  didnt  know  there  weren't  any  build- 
ln(  codes  for  camps,"  Dawn  Norman  ex- 
pU  ined.  Barbour  County  officials  first  be- 
cazie  aware  of  the  women's  presence  when 
th(  y  came  to  find  out  what  regulations  would 
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have  to  be  abided  by.  By  then,  people  began 
remarking  on  the  "foolishness"  of  certain 
females  from  California. 

But  within  a  short  time,  the  Department 
of  Welfare  showed  up  with  a  13-year-old  boy 
who  bore  chain  marks  from  a  time  when  he 
was  tied  to  a  tree  and  beaten.  A  runaway,  he 
was  captured,  classed  as  "Incorrigible"  and 
jailed  Eis  an  adult. 

"The  man  in  the  next  cell  hung  himself," 
it  was  explained.  "The  boy  had  to  go  through 
all  that." 

Now  almost  17,  the  boy  is  learning  how  to 
drive  bulldozers  in  Charleston. 

The  women,  both  professionals,  are  un- 
likely to  accept  any  nonsense  in  order  to 
get  the  money  they  need.  When  asked  how 
much  she  wanted  the  center  to  grow,  Mrs. 
Norman  replied  "Not  at  all." 

At  least  one  of  the  reasons  is  out-of-date 
regulations  governing  places  like  the  Center 
that  have  ten  or  more  children.  Such  regu- 
lations as  keeping  peanut  butter  In  the  re- 
frigerator, making  sure  the  dog  has  sleeping 
quarters  maintained  between  60  and  68  de- 
grees, buying  a  dishwasher  that  costs  hun- 
dreds aim,  hundreds  of  dollars  more  than  the 
small  one  that  is  needed— these  are  some 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Center  has  never  had 
more  than  nine  children.  It  currently  has 
eight.  Six  were  turned  away  in  May,  two  in 
June.  More  will  be  denied  entrance  In  the 
future,  due  to  lack  of  money  and  woman- 
power. 

"But  maybe  it  wouldn't  be  politic  to  say 
those  things."  Mrs.  Norman  commented  as 
she  walked  away.  Not  quite  out  of  earshot, 
she  mumbled  an  indication  that  perhaps  it 
wouldn't  be  too  impolitic,  either. 

Both  women  apparently  agree,  however, 
that  the  best  reason  for  keeping  the  Center 

small   is  the  concept  of  a  "group  home  " 

good,  solid  famUiar  relationships  and  a  place 
to  come  home  to. 

The  concept  began  on  a  locally  supported 
basis  In  Boulder.  Colo.  In  October  of  1966. 
Since  then,  others  have  been  formed  in  Fort 
Collins.  Colo,  as  well  as  Ferndale.  Mich. 

Since  Sugar  Creek  in  West  Virginia,  more 
homelike  centers  for  children  have  been  de- 
veloped at  Martlnsburg,  Morgantown  and 
Welch,  and  more  are  under  consideration. 
Sugar  Creek,  with  what  has  been  called  "a 
bootstrap  approach"  from  Mrs.  Norman  and 
Miss  Sturm,  is  the  sort  of  operation  that 
elicits  heavy  praise  and  admiration  from 
U.S.  Senators. 

Mrs.  Norman  wants  to  see  dozens  of  such 
homes  opened  up  everywhere,  homes  that 
could  provide  a  real  solution  to  the  problems 
of  JuvenUe  delinquents  and  neglected  chil- 
dren. 

The  alternative,  points  out  Jenkins  of  the 
Benedum  Foundation,  is  places  like  Prunty- 
town.  WhUe  Benedum's  vice-president  was 
quick  to  point  out  that  the  state  institution 
was  no  better  or  worse  than  thousands  of 
others  across  the  country,  it  nevertheless 
regularly  turns  out  homosexuals  and  trained 
criminals. 

"There's  nothing  like  Sugar  Creek,"  Jen- 
kins said  during  a  visit  to  the  home  on  Thurs- 
iis^nernoon.  A  proposal  for  a  grant  to  the 
C^ter  is  expected  to  come  up  before  the 
*oard  of  directors  of  the  Benedum  Founda- 
tion at  a  meeting  set  for  Sept.  11.  Sen.  Ran- 
dolph is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Benedum  Foundation  and  is  anxious 
for  the  grant  to  be  made 

"Those  damn  fool  women  from  California" 
have  not  been  alone  in  their  task,  however. 
Help  has  come  from  many  churches  in  the 
area,  the  most  active  of  which  has  been  the 
Methodist  Church,  despite  the  fact  that 
neither  the  women  are  Methodist. 

The  Heart  and  Hand  House  In  Phlllppi 
called  up  one  day  to  say  they  were  sending 
over  45  young  people  from  Michigan  who 
would  more  than  double  the  size  of  the  Cen- 
ter's housing,  adding  four  bedrooms,  two 
baths,  a  living  room,  playroom,  closet  space. 


"That's   very    fine,"    Dawn    Norman    told 
them.  "But  we  have  no  money  for  materials." 
"Charge  it,"  came  the  reply.  Later,  a  com- 
munity fund  drive  raised  $3,000  In  cash  to 
pay  for  the  materials. 

Help  came  from  Randolph  County,  in  one 
Instance,  when  the  Elklns  Builders  Supply 
Corporation  donated  bathroom  fixtures.  Ran- 
dolph County  Circuit  Court  Judge  George 
^Triplett — who  himself  has  sentented  youths 
to  the  Center— Installed  the  fixtures  and 
finished  off  the  bathroom. 

Both  Judge  Triplett  and  Judge  Edward 
Luff  of  Barbour  County  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  Center  and  the  kind  of  work 
being  done  here.  Both  Judge  Luff  and  Bar- 
bour County  prosecuting  attorney  Caton 
Hill  are  said  to  take  every  opportunity  they 
have  to  make  use  of  the  Center. 

Judge  Luff  has  termed  the  work  being 
done  at  the  Center  as  "unbelievable.  In  fact, 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  home  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  perhaps  even 
in  the  United  States  that  Is  operated  under 
the  conditions  that  this  home  Is  operated, 
and  where  such  success  has  been  reall7ed 
without  having  to  send  youngsters  to  in- 
dustrial homes." 

Since  the  home  began.  Judge  Luff  said 
he  had  been  required  to  send  only  one  juve- 
nile to  an  industrial  home,  and  Judicial  re- 
ferrals have  come  from  four  other  counties 
as  well,  including  Taylor,  Harrison,  Ran- 
dolph and  Lewis. 

Life  at  the  center  is  a  long  way  from  pun- 
ishment. With  room  to  run  in  the  woods,  a 
stream  for  fishing  and  swimming  and  no 
neighbors  close  enough  to  be  disturbed  by 
any  amount  of  noise.  Projects  initiated  and 
carried  out  by  the  chUdren  with  a  minimum 
of  adult  interference  are  encouraged. 

Tree  houses  and  cabins  have  been  built 
and  a  tunnel  constructed.  Picking  berries, 
building  dams,  making  whistles  and  sling- 
shots, collecting  butterflies  and  Insects,  craw- 
dads,  flowers  and  wUdllfe.  sledding  and  ski- 
ing in  the  winter  and  fierce  snowball  bat- 
tles at  Christmastime — this,  along  with  a 
current  project  of  building  a  garage  plus 
dally  routine  of  chores  and  schoolwork  is 
the  life  at  Sugar  Creek. 

Looking  back  on  the  last  three  years.  Dawn 
Norman  wears  a  smile  as  she  remembers  the 
plans  for  a  camp  for  rich  kids.  "We  never 
have  gotten  to  it,"  she  says. 
^  .Thinking  about  the  time  the  women  traded 
ln^T!h€lr  motorcycle  for  two  horses,  any  fool 
can  see  they  never  will. 

[From  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  1 

Delinquent  Children  Get  Home 

(ByRosUeEarle) 

Phillippi. — With  plans  of  running  a  sum- 
mer camp  for  children  from  affluent  families 
and  spending  quiet  winters  reading  and  writ- 
ing, Mrs.  Dawn  Norman,  52,  and  Miss  Emily 
Sturm.  42,  quit  their  Jobs  as  probation  officers 
in  Los  Angeles  and  moved  to  West  Virginia 

Now,  four  years  later.  Instead  of  a  summer 
camp  located  on  the  47-acre  lot  near 
Phlllppi.  the  women  are  operating  the  Sugar 
Creek  Children's  Center,  a  group  home  for 
delinquent  youths. 

But  they  have  no  regrets  about  the  change 
in  their  plans.  "The  need  Is  so  terrific.  The 
hardest  thing  about  it  is  turning  people 
away,"  said  Miss  Sturm,  a  native  of  Phlllppi. 

She  said  they  have  a  total  of  70  children 
in  their  home  over  the  past  three  years.  They 
now  have  nine  children,  which  Is  all  they 
are  allowed  to  have  under  the  law,  and 
there  are  30  children  on  a  waiting  list. 

In  fact,  the  decision  to  become  a  group- 
home  wasn't  actually  theirs.  "It  was  kinda 
like  topsy.  it  all  Just  grew,"  commented  Miss 
Sturm. 

When  Mrs.  Norman  and  Miss  Sturm  moved 
to  the  land,  donated  by  Miss  Sturm's  family, 
they  began  clearing  the  area  and  building  a 
house  by  themselves  with  tba  help  of  a  72- 
year-old  handyman. 
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Around  Phlllppi,  where  Miss  Sturm's  father 
is  assistant  p)ostmaster,  they  were  known  "as 
those  fool  women  from  California." 

In  the  midst  of  working  around  the  clock 
on  the  building,  a  social  worker  asked  them 
If  they  wovUd  take  a  12-year-old  boy  for  a 
few  days.  The  youth  had  been  beaten  with 
a  chain  by  his  father  and  had  no  place  to  go. 
What  was  supposed  to  be  a  few  days, 
stretched  into  two  years.  And  In  that  time, 
the  youth  had  plenty  of  company. 

The  first  year  of  the  Sugar  Creek  Children's 
Center  was  dreadful.  Miss  Sturm  said.  Their 
home  consisted  of  one  bedroom  with  six 
bunks  Tor  the  children  and  a  large  living 
room-kitchen  where  they  slept.  "If  we  had  a 
girl  staying  here,  she  slept  In  the  living 
room  with  us." 

Fortunately,  they  received  the  help  of  a 
group  of  Methodist  students  from  Michigan. 
The  group  stayed  at  Sugar  Creek  about  three 
weeks  and  helped  build  the  shell  or  four  more 
bedrooms,  a  parlor,  recreation  room  and  a 
second  bath. 

For  the  first  three  years,  Mrs.  Norman  and 
Miss  Sturm  got  no  salary  and  managed  to 
keep  the  center  going  on  the  welfare  checks 
they  received  for  each  child. 

Sugar  Creek  is  now  considered  a  group 
home  (10  children  would  classify  the  center 
as  an  institution,  nine  children  is  a  group 
home)  and  Miss  Sturm  said  they  receive 
funding  from  the  Safe  Streets  Act  through 
the  Governor's  Commission  on  Crime,  Delin- 
quency, and  Correction. 

However,  the  funding  is  contingent  upon 
matching  funds,  which  expire  in  April.  Miss 
Sturm  said  they  hoped  to  raise  enough  funds 
frcm  Individual  contributions. 

The  women  decided  to  leave  California  both 
because  of  the  crowded  conditions  in  Los 
Angeles  and  because  of  their  unhappiness 
with  their  work  in  the  State  institutions. 

The  probation  institution  in  Los  Angeles 
is  the  biggest  in  the  world  and  has  every- 
thing to  work  with.  However.  Miss  Sturm  said 
•Institutions  do  horrible  things  to  children 
.  .  .  There  was  no  physical  mistreatment, 
but's  it  hard  to  explain  what  living  under 
those  conditions  are  like.  The  simple  things 
that  deteriorate  children." 

Small,  group  homes,  she  believes,  is  the 
answer.  "Children  need  a  family  and  a  home  " 
she  added. 

And  Miss  Sturm  credited  the  success  of 
Sugar  Creek  largely  to  Circuit  Court  Judge 
Edward  Luff.  "He  cares  about  what  happens 
to  children  and  he  has  worked  with  us  and 
helped  us.  It's  necessary  to  have  judges  who 
want  these  kids  to  have  a  chance." 

All  the  children  help  Mrs.  Norman  and  Miss 
Sturm  with  the  dally  chores.  Miss  Sturm 
said  there  were  no  boy  or  girl  type  duties, 
but  all  did  what  had  to  be  done. 

"That's  another  thing  about  institutions. 
Children  have  no  responsibility.  In  a  family, 
ideally  speaking,  they  do.  It  makes  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  difference,"  she  said. 

She  noted  that  none  of  the  70  children 
they  kept  have  ever  run  away  although  she 
knows  some  day  one  will. 

Miss  Sturm  said  Sugar  Creek  was  first  con- 
sidA-ed  a  detention  home  and  they  could  only 
keep  the  chUdren  for  00  days.  Now  that  the 
center  is  a  group  home,  she  said  the  children 
stay  as  long  as  they  need  to. 

The  women  were  recently  honored  by  Ms. 
Magazine  for  their  contributions  In  the  mag- 
azine's new  feature  "Pound  Women."  While 
In  New  York  as  guests  of  the  magazine.  Miss 
Sturm  said  she  was  one  of  three  women  who 
appeared  on  the  Today  Show. 

[Prom  the  "Ms."  magazine,  January,  1973] 
Dawn  Norman,  52,  Emily  Sturm,  42 — Dl- 
rectors.  Sugar  Creek  Children's  Center. 
Phlllppi,  West  Virginia.  Three  years  ago. 
Dawn  Norman  and  EmUy  Sturm,  20-year 
juvenUe   probation   officers   In  Los   Angeles, 


quit  their  Jobs  and  headed  for  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  Emily's  family  had  given  them 
a  47-acre  plot  of  wasteland.  The  original  plan 
was  to  open  a  summer  camp.  They  hired  a 
72-year-old  handyman  and  undertook  the 
arduous  task  of  clearing  the  land  and  erect- 
ing buildings  themselves. 

"Every  delivery  man  and  superintendent — 
sidewalk,  that  Is— told  us  what  we  were  do- 
ing was  Impossible,"  Dawn  remembers.  "But 
we  insulated,  plumbed,  paneled,  dug  ditches, 
mixed  mortar,  laid  block.  If  it  had  to  be  done, 
we  did  it.  We  didn't  know  we  had  so  many 
hidden  talents — having  grown  up  as  'city 
kids'." 

In  the  midst  of  the  chaos,  a  social  work- 
er from  the  local  Department  of  Welfare 
dropped  by  to  ask  if  they  would  keep  a  12- 
year-old  boy  for  a  few  days.  He  had  run 
away  after  being  beaten  with  a  chain  by 
his  father.  He  would  have  to  remain  In 
Jail  If  a  home  couldn't  be  found  before  a 
decision  could  be  made  about  his  custody. 
"We  were  still  camping  in  our  building  mess." 
Dawn  reveals.  "We'd  work  all  day,  drive  Mr. 
Smith,  our  handyman,  back  into  town,  then 
clean  up  the  building  mess,  cook  dinner  and 
take  our  'skinny  dip'  in  Sugar  Creek  and 
literally  fell  into  bed.  We  thought  the  soclar 
worker  was  a  little  Insane  to  even  ask  us 
to  keep  the  boy,  but  If  he  needed  a  home 
we'd  h>e  willing.  That  opened  the  door  to 
Sugar  Creek  ChUdren's  Center  and  that  first 
boy  was  with  us  for  two  years.  In  three  years, 
we  have  had  more  than  sixty  children.  " 

Emily  and  Dawn  reftfr  to  Sugar  Creek's 
first  year  as  "hairy."  With  only  two  rooms 
completed,  logistical  ingenuity  was  in  order- 
as  were  24-hour  shifts. 

"We  worked  without  any  salary,  and  by 
this  time  we  had  spent  all  our  savings  on  the 
buUdIng,"  Emily  says.  "We  received  seventy- 
five  dollars  per  month  per  child,  and  that  was 
it.  As  I  look  back.  I  don't  know  how  we  sur- 
vived. We  had  no  help." 

Then  the  miracle  happened.  The  local 
Methodist  Church  wondered  If  Sugar  Creek 
could  use  a  group  of  45  youthful  volunteers 
from  Michigan,  who  wanted  to  come  to  West 
Virginia  for  a  three- week  work  program.  The 
Michigan  group  helped  build  four  more  bed- 
rooms, a  second  living  room,  space  for  a  sec- 
ond bath,  the  shell  of  a  new  building,  and. 
before  they  left,  donated  a  freezer,  TV,  and 
$500.  That  prompted  the  town's  generosity; 
more  money  was  raised,  and  as  Dawn  recalls, 
"Emily  and  I  were  back  in  the  carpenter 
business.  We  had  to  finish  the  whole  in- 
side of  the  new  building.  All  this,  plus  taking 
care  of  the  seven  children  who  were  living 
with  us.  We  were  now  receiving  two  hundred 
dollars  per  month  as  an  Attention  Home 
This  funding  has  kept  us  alive." 

About  this  time  students  from  nearby 
Alderson-Broaddus  College  became  interested 
in  Sugar  Creek.  "The  college  students  have 
given  of  themselves  to  our  children,  and  real 
friendships  have  been  formed  on  a  'big 
brother  and  sister'  basis,"  says  Dawn. 

Interest  In  Dawn  and  Emily's  work  has 
snow-balled,  and  Sugar  Creek  Is  currently 
receiving  funding  from  several  local  groups 
and  from  the  Governor's  Committee  on 
Crime.  Delinquency,  and  Correction.  Last 
May,  Dawn  and  EmUy  began  drawing  their 
first  salary  checks  In  three  vears.  "We  have 
gained  the  respect  and  the  help  of  the  com- 
munity. We  are  no  longer  called  'those  fool 
women  from  California.'  We  have  had  help 
but  we  know  in  our  hearts  that  we  are  the 
spirit  of  Sugar  Creek.  We  know  we  have 
created  a  home  for  children  whom  no  one 
wanted;  who  would  now  be  In  penal  insti- 
tutions if  we  weren't  here.  We  had  to  be  a 
little  crazy  to  start  such  a  project.  We're  not 
saints  by  a  long  shot.  Just  two  women  on  a 
West  Virginia  hillside.  We  did  build  Sugar 
Creek  Children's  Center  with  our  bare  hands, 
with  our  guts,  with  tears  and  laughter.  We 
have  created  a  miracle." 


FARMERS    HOME    ADMINISTRATOR 
JAMES  V.  SMITH 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  of  South  Carolina's  record  of  im- 
proving living  conditions  in  the  rural 
areas  in  recent  years. 

Last  year,  more  than  6,000  deficient 
dwellings  were  replaced  with  new  houses 
valued  at  nearly  $93  million  dollars. 
These  new  homes  have  been  financed  for 
family  ownership  through  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  under  the  rural 
program.  Further,  this  new  housing 
effort  represents  homes,  not  merely  units 
of  tenant  housing,  apartments,  or  public 
housing. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  half  of 
25,000  family-owned  homes  now  under 
Farmers  Home  Administration  financing 
in  South  Carolina  have  been  built  under 
the  present  programs.  They  represent 
over  $250  million  of  construction.  Over 
900  builders  are  active  in  rural  counties, 
and  over  20,000  workers  are  employed 
throughout  the  State  in  this  effort. 

I  appreciate  the  interest  taken  in  our 
progress  by  Administrator  James  V. 
Smith  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. Mr.  Smith  has  proved  himself  to 
be  one  of  the  most  capable  administra- 
tors in  our  Federal  Government,  and  has 
guided  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion through  recent  years  of  expanding 
responsibility. 

Mr.  President.  Jim  Smith  was  no 
stranger  to  the  needs  of  rural  America 
when  he  was  appointed  Administrator  of 
thr  Farmers  Home  Administration  by 
President  Nixon.  He  had  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Sixth  District  of 
Oklahoma,  and  he  had  served  on  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  He 
had  been  a  wheat,  cotton,  and  cattle 
farmer  in  Grady  County,  Okla.,  and  had 
won  many  honors  for  service  to  his  com- 
munity. 

As  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  Jim  Smith  has  con- 
tinued to  render  distinguished  service  to 
his  Nation.  Jim  Smith  has  always  used 
his  talents  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
he  has  served,  and  we  are  all  indebted 
to  him  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  behalf 
of  our  farmers  at  the  national  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Jim  Smith 
for  the  record  he  has  established  at  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and 
thank  him  for  his  fine  cooperation  as  I 
have  sought  to  work  with  our  farmers  in 
an  effort  to  improve  living  conditions  in 
the  rural  areas  of  South  Carolina.  The 
entire  Nation  is  indebted  to  Jim  Smith 
for  the  distinguished  service  he  has 
rendered   to   rural   America. 


HURON  EDITOR  URGES  OAHE 
IRRIGATION  PROGRESS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  when 
Congress  enacted  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944,  creating  what  is  known  in  my 
State  as  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  for  develop- 
ment of  the  Missouri  River,  the  people 
of  South  Dakota  agreed  willinglv  to  give 
up  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
choice  river  bottomland  for  the  reser- 
voirs along  the  main  stem  of  the  Missouri. 

They  did  this  because  this  was  their 
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contribution  to  an  overall  program  to 
tame  the  Missouri  and  provide  flood  con- 
trol: municipal,  industrial,  and  farm 
Evater  supply;  low-cost  hydroelectpc 
power;  navigation  on  the  lower  reacheslof 
ihe  river;  recreation,  fishing  and  wlldlke 
enhancement;  and  irrigation  water  to 
;nd  the'  "boom  or  bust"  cycle  which  af- 
licted  much  of  dryland  South  Dakota. 
Many  of  these  objectives  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project  have  been 
-ealized.  But  in  South  Dakota,  almost  30 
^ears  afl^r  the  enactment  of  the  project, 
ve  have  yet  to  see  an  acre  of  farmland 
rrigated  by  the  Oahe  irrigation  project, 
,he  principal  irrigation  feature  of  the 
>verall  project. 

Mr.  President,  the  editor  of  the  Huron. 
I.  Dak..  Daily  Plainsman,  has  been  an 
ible  and  articulate  supporter  of  the  Oahe 
rrigation  project.  He  wrote  a  thoughtful 
tnd  accurate  editorial,  published  in  his 
lewspaper  on  Sunday,  February  4,  1973. 
Members  of  Congress  should  have  the 
>eneflt  of  his  views.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
he  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
{ ks  follows : 

Oahx  SHomj>  Not  B«  Aixowkd  To  Lag 
A  Department  of  the  Interior  release  dated 
.  an.  27.  which  details  proposed  public  power 
late   Increases  for   1974.   provides  some   In- 
erestlng  comparlsona. 

Power  rates  will  go  up  as  much  as  1.5  mills 
)er  kilowatt  hour.  In  some  areas.  In  North 
iind  South  Dakota  which  are  Included  In 
he  eastern  division  of  the  Plck-SIoan  Mls- 
I  ourl  Basin  program  the  Increase  will  be 
line  half  a  mill  and  In  the  western  division 
I  if  the  Missouri  program  It  will  only  be  .30 
!nlll.  These  are  the  two  lowest  rate  Increases 
I  [uoted.  and  there  Is  a  reason. 

The  Upper  Mlssoiirl  reglonail  office  of  the 
;  Jureau  of  Reclamation  Informs  us  that,  due 
1  o  favorable  weather  and  marketing  condl- 
1 1ons.  It  was  possible  to  establish  new  record 
1  ilghs  In  hydroelectric  generation  and  power 
1  evenues  for  the  12th  consecutive  year. 

An  aggregate  of  15.9  billion  kwh  was  de- 
]  Ivered  to  366  customers  for  a  gross  revenue 
('f  $81.5  million,  an  increase  of  $6.2  million 
over  fiscal  year  1971.  This  Included  13.8  bil- 
lion kwh  to  257  customers  for  $68.1  million 
I  n  the  Eastern  Division  and  provided  $6 
1  Qllllon  of  the  Increase  over  the  previous  year. 
'  lie  eastern  division  Includes  North  Dakota. 
!  louth  Dakota  and  portions  of  Iowa,  Mln- 
1  lesota,  Montana  and  Nebraska. 

All  of  the  eastern  division  power  Is  dls- 
]  latched  out  of  Watertown  and  all  trans- 
1  Qlsslon  lines  with  the  exception  of  those  In 
Horth  Dakota  and  Northern  Minnesota  are 
luUt  and  maintained  by  the  projects  office 
1 Q  Huron. 

Financial  records  for  fiscal  year  1972  In- 
(  Icate  that,  after  meeting  the  annual  operat- 
I  ag  expenses  plus  Interest  on  the  unpaid 
I  ower  Investment,  there  was  about  $34.5 
I  [lUUon  for  repayment  of  principal.  The  ex- 
( ellent  operating  record  put  the  basin  pro- 
l  ram  $10  million  ahecul  of  repayment  sched- 
\  ,le  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1972  and  It  has  been 
<  Btlmated  that  It  could  be  $25  million  ahead 
1  y  the  end  of  fiscal  1973. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
]  'Ick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Program  Is  one 
t&at  has  worked  out  even  better  than 
planned:  at  least  It  has  from  the  power 
I  roduction  angle. 

Irrigation,  which  was  just  as  Important  to 
1  be  original  plan  as  power,  has  not  fared  so 
^  rell.  And  the  Oahe  project  In  South  Dakota 
1  AS  lagged  behind  North  Dakota. 


Construction  of  Oahe  was  funded  for  con- 
struction In  the  1973  fiscal  year  budget  for 
$1.5  million.  An  additional  $1.5  million  In 
construction  funds  was  provided  In  the  fiscal 
1974    budget    released    last    month. 

The  problem  Is  that  an  orderly  construc- 
tion schedule  for  the  Oahe  unit  would  re- 
quire around  $7.5  million  for  fiscal  1974. 
Contracts  for  the  parts  of  the  project  that 
will  take  the  longest  to  build  and  that  should 
be  Installed  first,  the  pumps  and  pump  house 
at  Pierre,  cannot  be  let  because  there  has  not 
been  enough  money  budgeted  In  advance  to 
pay  for  them.  Consequently  the  new  con- 
struction of  the  first  vital  portion  must  be 
delayed. 

All  of  this  does  not  mean  that  the  project 
has  been  crippled.  But  it  has  been  delayed. 
And  If  a  sizable  Increase  Is  not  available  this 
year,  then  It  must  be  budgeted  next  year 
without  fall  or  the  whole  construction  plan 
will  be  out  of  kilter. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  done  an 
excellent  job  with  the  power  portion  of  the 
basin  plan.  It  has  plans  for  doing  an  equally 
effective  job  with  the  irrigation  part  of  It  Is 
permitted  to  operate  on  the  schedule  orig- 
inally approved  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

If  the  plan  is  stretched  out  or  built  piece- 
meal, the  costs  and  efficiency  will  only  be  de- 
creased. It  would  be  m  the  national  Interest 
as  well  as  the  Interest  of  the  state  to  accel- 
erate the  construction  schedule,  activating 
that  contained  In  the  original  Definite  Plan 
Report. 


ECONOMIC  AID  TO  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  con- 
gressional action  on  a  future  program  for 
economic  aid  to  Southeast  Asia  is  and 
will  likely  continue  to  be  a  matter  of 
intense  interest.  My  understanding  of 
this  issue  was  considerably  broadened  In 
reading  an  editorial  published  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  February  12, 1973. 1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  Am  TO  Hanoi 

Postwar  aid  to  North  Vietnam  is  of  course 
one  of  the  things  Henry  Kissinger  is  cur- 
rently discussing  In  Hanoi,  and  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  ran  Into  heavy  weather  on  the 
subject  when  he  appeared  before  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  last  week.  We  can 
certainly  sympathize  with  American  opposi- 
tion to  paying  for  such  aid,  but  It  still  seems 
to  us  that  If  the  United  States  balks  It  will 
be  cutting  off  its  nose  to  spite  Its  face. 

We  yield  to  few  people  In  our  revulsion  at 
the  behavior  of  the  current  regime  In  Hanoi. 
Pew  If  any  governments  In  history  have  been 
willing  to  squander  a  similar  proportion  of 
their  citizens  In  designs  of  conquest.  Hanoi's 
battlefield  tactics,  similarly,  showed  utter 
disregard  for  the  lives  of  Its  own  fighting  men. 
Like  most  other  Communist  governments.  It 
consolidated  its  power  by  systematic  execu- 
tions and  terror  In  "land  reform"  campaigns. 
It  also  used  systematic  executions  In  South 
Vietnam  when  it  briefly  occupied  Hue  In  1968: 
estimates  of  the  bodies  In  mass  graves  left 
during  Its  retreat  reach  up  to  2,800. 

These  executions.  Incidentally,  excited  no 
great  Ire  among  the  AmerlcEm  moralists  who 
were  outraged  by  the  American  bombings 
around  Hanoi,  which  caused  about  half  as 
many  deaths  and  which  did  so  much  to  end 
the  long  war.  Many  of  these  moralists  still 
do  not  concede  that  the  comparatively  low 
death  tolls  In  those  bombings  almost  cer- 
tainly prove  they  were  directed  at  mllltaxy 
targets,  not  civilian  areas  as  suggested  by 


such  epithets  as  "carpet  bombing"  and  "ter- 
ror bombing." 

Now  an  opposing  set  of  moralists  argues, 
far  m6re  consistently,  that  the  United  States 
should  not  aid  a  brutal  and  totalitarian  re- 
gime that  has  recently  been  killing  Amer- 
icans. This  Is  a  natiiral  human  reaction,  and 
as  such  deserves  no  little  respect.  But  in  the 
end.  practically  and  perhaps  except  for  gross 
extremes  morally  as  well.  American  policies 
should  not  try  to  aid  the  deserving  and  pun- 
ish the  undeserving,  but  to  create  an  inter- 
•  national  system  In  which  all  nations  can  live 
in  peace. 

In  principle.  It  seems  to  us.  postwar  aid  to 
Hanoi  would  be  almost  certain  to  advance 
this  objective.  We  don't  mean  to  be  fool- 
hardy about  it.  There  is  no  great  hurry;  cer- 
tainly we  want  the  last  prisoner  back  before 
we  even  talk  about  it  much,  and  we  certainly 
also  want  some  better  picture  of  Hanoi's  be- 
havior after  the  American  troops  are  gone.  It 
would  be  helpful,  as  Secretary  Rogers  sug- 
gested, to  Involve  other  nations  in  the  total 
reconstruction  program. 

But  to  advance  the  prospects  of  peace  in 
Indochina,  we  want  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  turn  Hanoi's  attention  to  its  Internal  de- 
velopment, an  emphasis  that  also  might 
eventually  lead  to  some  slight  moderation 
In  its  internal  attitudes.  We  also  want  to 
create  the  kind  of  dependencies  that  would 
create  s<xne  outside  leverages  on  Hanoi,  and 
would  by  their  simple  existence  make  it 
think  twice  about  adventuristlc  policies. 

This  is  the  only  conceivable  route  to  real 
peace  in  the  area,  and  thus  to  create  a  more 
benign  international  environment  in  which 
the  United  States  and  others  can  live.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  route  guaranteed  to  work, 
but  It  Is  most  emphatlcaUy  not  a  route  the 
United  States  should  foreclose  In  anger, 
however  justified.  We  have  had  enough  grief 
from  our  Vietnam  experience  without  end- 
ing It  on  a  sour  and  self-defeating  pote. 


WATERFOWL  DYING  BY  THE  MIL- 
LIONS FROM  LEAD  POISONING 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  out- 
doorsmen  and  lovers  of  wildlife  have  for 
years  argued  that  lead  poisoning  may  be 
killing  as  many  ducks,  geese,  and  other 
waterfowl  as  himters  do. 

It  is  estimated  that  6,000  tons  of  lead 
shot  are  lofted  over  the  ponds  and 
sloughs  and  other  wetlands  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  each  year  and  ultimately  comes 
to  rest  on  the  muddy  bottoms  of  water- 
ways, where  the  waterfowl  feed.  The  re- 
sult is  catastrophe  for  upward  of  2  mil- 
lion birds  a  year. 

A  partial  solution  is  now  in  the  ofiBng, 
with  the  development  of  iron  shot  for  use 
by  hunters.  A  test  of  the  new  iron  pel- 
lets was  carried  out  last  fall  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  on 
a  number  of  national  wildlife  refuges, 
and  the  results  were  encouraging. 

The  State  of  Maryland  is  now  con- 
sidering whether  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  lead  shot  altogether  for  hunting 
waterfowl. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  welcome  this 
decision  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
I  would  hope  that  manufacturers  of 
shotgun  ammunition  would  accelerate 
production  of  iron  shot  so  that  the  other 
States  could  consider  similar  action. 

Our  waterfowl  are  being  slowly  driven 
toward  extinction — by  chsuinelizing 
rivers  that  have  been  wintering  habitat, 
by  draining  the  Northern  wetlands  that 
provide  breeding  grounds,  and  by  other 
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incursions  by  man  into  the  sanctuaries 
of  the  waterfowl.  Lead  poisoning  is  only 
one  factor  contributing  to  the  demise  of 
these  great  flocks. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  lead  shot 
problem,  written  by  outdoors  editor  C. 
Boyd  Pfeiffer,  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  4.  At  my 
request,  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  WUdltfe  prepared  a  briefing  paper 
on  the  status  of  the  iron  shot  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  the  briefing 
paper  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lead  Shot  Can  Kill  a  Ooose  More  Wats 
Than  One 

(By  C.Boyd  Pfeiffer) 

Lead  shot  kills  waterfowl.  That  is  ob- 
vious to  every  hunter  who  has  ever  aimed 
a  shotgun  at  a  duck  or  goose.  What  has  not 
been  obvious  until  recently  is  that  lead 
shot    also    kills    waterfowl    later. 

It  poisons  them,  much  as  lead  paint  poi- 
sons children.  The  birds,  who  need  grit  for 
digestion,  swallow  lead  shot  pellets  that 
lie  in  waterways,  thinking  they  are  pebbles. 
More  than  two  million  birds  died  In  the 
U.S.  in  1972  as  a  result. 

Next  week.  Maryland  is  likely  to  become 
the  first  state  to  ban  lead  shot  and  insist 
that  waterfowl  hunters  use  iron-base  shot 
Instead. 

The  proposed  change  has  pitted  conserva- 
tionists against  manufacturers,  brought 
doubt  from  sporting  goods  retailers — and 
mads  all  sides  realize  that  much  more  Infor- 
mation on  lead  and  iron  shot  Is  still  necessary. 

The  Issue  In  Maryland  will  come  to  a 
head  Feb.  14  at  a  public  hearing  In  Annapolis 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

The  department's  director,  James  B.  Coul- 
ter, favors  the  lead  shot  ban,  as  does  Ralph 
Bltely,  chief  of  the  Maryland  Wildlife  Ad- 
ministration. Unless  there  Is  vigorous  opposi- 
tion on  the  14th,  Bltely  said  he  will  recom- 
mend the  lead  shot  ban  for  the  1973-74 
season — "and  any  regulation  that  we  propose, 
we  feel  that  we  need,"  he  said. 

The  lead  shot  poisoning  problem  was  first 
discovered  In  1842.  In  Europe.  In  the  U.S., 
though,  the  problem  had  not  become  espe- 
cially noticeable  until  recently,  when  the 
number  of  hunters  Increased,  the  number  of 
waterfowl  decreased,  and  wetlands  shrunk. 

About  6,000  tons  of  lead  shot  are  scattered 
over  U.S.  wetlands  each  year  by  hunters. 
About  2  million  rounds  a  year  are  fired  In 
Maryland. 

"In  our  studies  on  mallards,"  said  Prank 
Bellrose.  a  pioneer  In  toxicity  studies  and  a 
staff  member  of  the  Illinois  Natural  History 
Survey,  "one  lead  pellet  will  kill  nine  per 
cent  of  the  birds.  23  per  cent  will  die  with 
three  pellets.  36  per  cent  with  four,  43  per 
cent  with  five,  50  per  cent  with  six  and  75 
with  more  than  six." 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  blames 
this  toxicity  rate  on  footdragglng  by  the 
munitions  industry.  The  Industry  replies  that 
It  has  long  been  looking  for  an  acceptable 
substitute — and  thinks  it  has  one  in  iron  shot. 

Gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  ceramics,  plastics, 
and  plated  metals  have  all  been  tried,  with 
only  soft  Iron  shot  proving  to  have  acceptable 
properties.  It  does  not  poison  birds  and  while 
It  Is  not  as  balllstlcally  efficient  as  lead  shot, 
it  Is  acceptable,  according  to  a  $100,000  indus- 
try study. 

However,  early  Industry  claims  that  Iron 
shot  would  score  and  deform  shotgun  barrels 
has  done  little  to  soothe  the  individual 
u-aterfowler.  Subsequent  tests,  although  not 
conclusive  or  exhaustive,  show  that   barrel 


damage  would  result  only  in  soft-iron  bar- 
rels. Like  those  In  some  doublebarrel.  over- 
and  under  and  less  expensive  lmp)orted  g'jns 
Doublebarrel  and  over  and  under  shotguns 
are  not  normally  used  In  waterfowling. 

It  was  the  reported  lead  poisoning  of  more 
than  5,000  geese  on  Maryland's  Eastern  Shore 
last  year  that  prompted  Coulter  to  suggest 
the  ban  last  April  13.  He  followed  this  with 
continued  proposals,  a  ruling  on  the  legal- 
ity of  the  ban  from  the  state  attorney  gen- 
eral, and  a  public  meeting  In  the  proposed 
ban  Dec.  6.  Few  hunters  turned  out  for  the 
public  meeting.  Indicating  either  acceptance 
of  the  proposed  regulation  or  indifference  to 
the  problem. 

The  current  proposal  would  prohibit  the 
carrying  or  shooting  of  lead  shot  while  hunt- 
ing waterfowl  within  100  yards  of  water.  It 
differs  from  the  draft  proposal  of  December 
by  deleting  drainage  ditches  from  the  defi- 
nition of  "waters  of  the  state."  Drainage 
ditches  only  Infrequently  contain  water,  and 
are  encountered  In  upland  hunting,  where 
lead  shot  would  still  be  allowed. 

The  prohibition  of  lead  shot  In  upland 
areas  Is  not  considered  necessary  because 
hunting  there  Is  widely  scattered.  In  con- 
trast to  the  buUd-up  of  shot  around  perma- 
nent waterfowl  blinds  year  after  year.  Also, 
the  feeding  habits  of  upland  game  birds 
makes  lead  shot  less  of  a  poisoning  danger. 

After  the  Feb.  14  hearing.  Bltely  wUl  ex- 
amine all  testimony,  including  any  written 
comments  received  before  Feb.  23. 

Is  Is  expected  that  he  will  reconunend 
the  proposal.  Coulter  wUl  sign  It,  and  it  will 
take  effect  Oct.  1. 

A  regulation  banning  lead  shot  could  also 
have  been  enacted  through  the  state  legis- 
lature, which  would  have  given  Eastern 
Shore  representatives  a  chance  to  voice  their 
opinions  with  more  force  and  visibility  than 
will  be  possible  at  the  public  hearing.  Many 
Eastern  Shoremen  are  highly  critical  of  the 
proposed  ban. 

Not  surprisingly,  conservation  groups  are 
In  favor  of  It,  and  many  would  like  to  see  It 
extended  nationwide.  The  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  through  executive  director 
Thomas  A.  Kimball,  has  been  vociferous  In 
Its  efforts  to  convince  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  arms  and  ammunition  com- 
panies that  iron  shot  in  waterfowling  will 
save  birds. 

"We  are  equally  concerned  with  the  lead 
shot  problem,  and  put  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment on  notice  two  years  ago,"  said  Roland 
Clement,  vice  president  of  biology  for  the 
National  Audubon  Society.  At  one  point,  the 
National  Audubon  society  had  threatened 
court  action  against  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  force  a  lead  shot  ban. 

But  not  everyone  agrees.  While  the  arms 
and  ammunition  Industry  has  been  notified 
of  the  Maryland  proposal  from  the  start, 
they  are  reluctant  to  endorse  Iron  shot,  and 
plead  for  more  time  for  further  research. 

One  feeling,  not  yet  proved  because  of 
conflicting  studies,  is  that  iron  shot  will 
cripple  more  birds  than  lead  shot,  and  thus 
offset  any  reduced  poisoning. 

Meanwhile,  local  retailers  say  that  a  switch 
to  Iron  shot  will  leave  them  overstocked  with 
loads  now  used  for  waterfowl  that  they  have 
always  sold  at  reduced  prices  after  the  sea- 
son. And  some  manufacturers  say  they  will 
have  difficulty  distributing  Iron  shot. 

Bltely  replies  that  as  the  proposal  Is  writ- 
ten, lead  shot  would  not  be  useless,  because 
It  would  still  be  legal  more  than  100  yards 
from  water.  He  adds  that  he  has  letters  from 
major  manufacturers  that  say  Iron  shot  pro- 
duction can  match  demand  for  the  1973-74 
season. 

The  Feb.  14  hearing  will  be  at  the  Francis 
Scott  Key  Auditorium  of  St.  John's  College 
at  7:30  p.m.  Regardless  of  Its  outcome,  tons 
of  lead  shot  will  He  In  Maryland  waters  for 
years. 


Briefing  Statement  on  Lead  Poisoning,  Ikon 
Shot 

Lead  poisoning  from  ingestion  of  spent 
shotgun  pellets  Is  estimated  to  kill  2-3  mil- 
lion waterfowl  annually.  The  only  practical 
approach  to  preventing  this  loss  Is  to  develop 
and  use  some  nontoxic  material  for  shotgun 
pellets.  Wildlife  managers  and  conservation- 
ists have  long  urged  that  this  be  done 

A  cooperative  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  the  Sporting  Arms 
and  Ammunition  Manufacturers  Institute, 
1966-1968,  confirmed  earlier  suggestions  that 
Iron  was  the  most  suitable  substitute  for  lead 
In  the  manufacture  of  shotgun  pellets.  Ex- 
perimental shells  loaded  with  iron  shot  were 
developed  and  tested,  and  it  was  concluded 
that  iron  was  about  as  effective  as  lead  in 
killing  ducks.  However,  technological  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  pel- 
lets, and  damage  caused  by  iron  to  shotgun 
barrels  and  chokes,  had  to  be  solved  t>eiore 
the  shells  could  be  provided  to  the  hunt- 
ing public. 

Methods  of  producing  Iron  pellets  of  ac- 
ceptable quality  have  now  been  developed. 
Improved  shell  design  appears  to  have  elimi- 
nated the  problem  of  barrel  damage  and 
significantly  reduced  the  problem  of  choke 
deformation.  In  recognition  of  these  devel- 
opments the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
recently  petitioned  the  Secretary-  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  ban  the  use  of  lead  shot  for  water- 
fowl hunting  no  later  than  the  beginning  of 
the  1973-74  hunting  season.  Other  conserva- 
tion groups  are  on  record  as  favoring  the 
elimination  of  lead  shot  for  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing at  the  earliest  practical  date. 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  has  authority 
under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  to  ban 
the  use  of  lead  shot  for  waterfowl  hunting, 
and  require  the  use  of  iron  shot.  No  addi- 
tional legislative  authority  is  needed.  Fac- 
tors influencing  the  determination  of  a  prac- 
tical date  for  banning  lead  shot  include : 

1.  Assurance  that  barrel  damage  from 
iron  shot  is  not  a  major  problem. 

2.  Assurance  that  crippling  loss  with  Iron 
shot   Is   no   greater   than   with    lead   shot. 

3.  Time  required  to  produce  and  distribute 
adequate  supplies  of  iron  shot  ammunition. 

A  pilot  program,  in  which  iron  shot  am- 
munition was  used  as  a  substitute  for  lead 
shot  ammunition  on  seven  federally  man- 
aged public  hunting  areas,  during  the  past 
hunting  season,  was  recently  completed.  An 
analysis  of  nearly  6,000  questionnaires,  filled 
out  at  the  end  of  each  hunt,  showed  that  68 
percent  of  the  hunters  were  satisfied  with 
the  iron  shot  loads.  Among  hunters  who 
criticised  the  Iron  shot  ammunition,  the 
most  frequent  complaints  were  lack  of  suf- 
ficient killing  power,  and  excess  powder  resi- 
due in  the  barrels  of  their  guns 

Although  the  data  are  not  yet  completely 
analysed  it  appears  that  many  of  those  who 
said  they  were  not  satisfied  were  those  who 
bagged  few  or  no  birds.  Their  dissatisfaction 
may  have  been  associated  with  an  unsuccess- 
ful hunt  rather  than  the  ammunition 

Birds  reported  shot  but  not  retrieved  (so- 
called  crippling  loss  I  averaged  23  jjercent 
for  all  areas — not  significantly  different  from 
the  estimated  national  average  of  18-20  per- 
cent with   lead   shot  ammunition. 

Two  advisory  committees  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  wildlife  groups,  conserva- 
tion organizations,  and  ammunition  manu- 
facturers have  been  formed  to  advise  the 
Department  on  steps  to  be  taken  to  eliminate 
lead  poisoning  Based  on  the  results  of  the 
pilot  program,  the  Bureau,  with  committee 
concurrence,  Is  making  plans  to  expand  the 
Iron  shot  program  in  the  1973-1974  hunt- 
ing season  to  the  degree  permitted  by  sup- 
plies of  ammunition.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
this  will  be  at  the  level  of  3-4  million  rounds, 
and  that  it  can  Include  state-wide  use  of 
Iron  shot  in  one  State. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


February  15,  1973 


SECOND     DEVALUATION     OF 
U.S.  DOLLAR  IN  14  MONTHS 

M^-.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
realinement  of  currencies  includ- 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  which 
agreed  to  over  the  weekend,  was 
and  should  be  supported  by  the 
law.  The  President,  his  chief  pol- 
idvisers  including  Secretary  Shultz, 
Chairman  Arthur  Burns.  Secretary 
and   CIEP   Executive   Director 
and    their    chief    negotiator. 
Under  Secrekary  Paul  Volcker, 
be  commendecF  for  the  style  as 
as  the  substance  of  this  latest  reso- 
n  of  yet  another  international  mon- 
crisis. 
H|)wever.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  an- 
devaluation  of  the  dollar  only  14 
after  the  first  devaluation  of  the 
in  our  history  gives  little  cause  for 
md  should  be  the  grounds  for  con- 
domestic  soul  searching.  De- 
renders  an  adverse  judgment 
our  economic  performance  rel- 
to  the  economic  performance  of  the 
major  industrial   powers   in   the 
In  the  latest  crisis  the  world's 
of  the  dollar  reflects  an  erosion 
cj)nfidence  in  our  country's  produc- 
and  technical  and  marketing  skills. 
EJ^valuation  is  symptomatic  of  an  ill- 
that  seems  to  have  afflicted  our  so- 
at  approximately  the  same  time  as 
:orrosive  Vietnamese  war.  Devalu- 
is  the  international  counterpart  of 
domestic  problems  as  the  blue-col- 
ilues,  declining  worker  motivation 
the  white-collar  woes.  Devaluation 
result  of  unsatisfactory  perform - 
on  the  price  front  and  insuflQcient 
to  increase  our  Nation's  produc- 
Devaluation  is  a  slippage  of  Amer- 
economic  position  in  the  world.  De- 
is a  signal  that  the  American 
should  take  stock  of  itself,  of  its 
and  its  direction  before  our  bi- 

in  1976. 
problems  of  our  own  society  and 
plant  which  led  to  this  de- 
must  be  repaired  and  repaired 
Our  Nation,   which   is  becoming 
a  "have  not"  nation  in  terms 
petroleum  and  other  essential  ma- 
and  metals,  is  now  directly  and 
affected   by   monetary   un- 
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Pe  -haps,  in  a  profound  sense,  the  most 
important  era  which  is  ending  for  the 
Unit<  d  States  is  the  era  of  relative  self - 
sufflc  iency  in  terms  of  many  of  the  p»od- 
ucts  so  essential  to  the  running  of  our 
industrial  plant. 

unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 

Ray  Vicker  which  appeared  in  the 

Street  Journal  of  February  14,  en- 

"No  Hurrahs,  Please,  for  Devalu- 

"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 


ask 


ilso 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
e  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
which  indicates  some  tactical  con- 
siderations concerning  trade  legislation 
be  pflnted  in  the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  articles 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ows: 


Ttere 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  14,  1973) 

No   HiTaaABs,   Please,   for   Devaluation 
iBy  Ray  Vicker) 

London. — Desplt*  the  Initial  wild  enthusi- 
asm on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  yester- 
day following  Monday  night's  \0'7r  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar,  the  fact  remains  that  de- 
valuation definitely  spells  a  weaker  clout  for 
America  abroad. 

The  markdown  in  the  dollar's  value  not 
only  affects  America's  ability  to  Intervene  In 
situations  abroad  like  Vietnam  (perhaps  a 
good  thing),  but  It  also  <M11  have  a  weaken- 
ing effect  on  the  U.S.  position  in  the  Middle 
East  and  could  change  the  American  stance 
In  a  number  of  other  trouble  spots. 

There's  one  school  of  thought  in  Europe. 
In  fact,  that  believes  that  from  now  on  U.S. 
devaluations  may  come  every  year  or  two, 
Latin  American  style  And  that  henceforth 
America  will  have  to  pay  more  attention  to 
Arab  claims  In  the  Middle  East  because  of 
the  weight  of  oil  imports  from  Arab  lands  on 
the  steadily  weakening  U.S.  dollar. 

Since  It  Is  the  dollar's  image  that  reflects 
American  power  abroad,  psychology  is 
heavily  against  the  U.S.  as  a  world  leader  as 
long  as  its  dollar  is  ranked  as  little  more 
than  a  piece  of  paper  In  Frankfurt,  West 
Germany,  last  weekend,  the  prostitutes 
around  the  railroad  station  were  crediting 
only  two  marks  to  the  dollar,  the  equivalent 
of  a  ZG^r  devaluation.  Certainly  there  should 
be  a  moral  somewhere  in  a  situation  where 
even  these  ladies  of  easy  virtue  are  scorning 
the  dollar  except  at  a  huge  discount. 

NEWSPAPERS    HAVE    A    FIELD    DAY 

European  newspapers,  too.  are  having  a 
merry  time  ridiculing  the  US  and  its  anemic 
dollar.  The  Sunday  Times,  a  London  weekly, 
had  a  cartoon  of  an  American  flag  hanging 
at  half-mast,  dollar  signs  replacing  the  stars 
on  the  flag.  The  Observer,  also  of  London, 
had  one  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  holding  a 
handful  of  dollars  Instead  of  a  torch.  The 
caption  read:   "Dollars  for  Sale." 

In  the  U.S.,  In  contrtist.  the  average  man 
hardly  seems  to  realize  what  is  happening  in 
the  monetary  area.  The  gobbledygook  being 
spoken  and  written  about  the  effects  of  Mon- 
day's devaluation,  the  second  in  14  months. 
Illustrates  the  Ignorance  of  many  Americans 
concerning  its  meaning.  It's  almost  as  If  a 
brainwashing  process  were  underway — the 
voice  of  the  used  car  salesman  describing  in 
glowing  terms  the  battered  model  with 
chipped  paint  sitting  in  the  lot  out  front. 

Devaluation,  for  instance.  Is  presented  in 
some  quarters  as  a  good  thing,  a  purge  that 
will  remove  all  the  Uls  from  the  American 
system.  You  hear  that  devaluation  wUl  im- 
prove U.S.  exports,  reduce  Imports  and  Im- 
prove American  competitiveness  abroad.  Lit- 
tle Is  said  about  the  fact  that  it  may  increase 
the  prices  of  many  of  the  things  you  buy. 
And  that  It  may  reduce  the  prices  of  every- 
thing sold  abroad.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
good? 

Foreign  trade  is  nothing  more  than  the  ex- 
change of  goods  between  nations,  with  dollars 
providing  the  numeraire  for  evaluating  rela- 
tionships of  those  goods.  Are  you  better  off 
when  you  get  less  for  your  dollars?  Ask  the 
corner  grocer  how  he  likes  a  situation  where 
prices  of  his  purchased  merchandise  rise 
while  prices  of  what  he  sells  declines. 

Then  ask  yourself:  If  devaluation  is  such  a 
beneficent  device,  how  come  some  of  the 
Latin  American  nations  aren't  rolling  in 
prosperity?  Some  of  them  seem  to  devalue 
about  one  a  year,  perhaps  oftener  in  leap 
year.  Also  ask  yourself:  How  come  the  na- 
tions that  are  revaluing  their  currencies  up- 
ward— Japan,  Germany  and  Switzerland — 
really  are  rolling  In  prosperity,  with  living 
standards  marching  steadily  up  and  up? 


Could  It  be  that  the  strength  of  a  cur- 
rency has  something  to  do  with  prosperity 
In  a  nation?  Of  course  It  has.  The  exterfial 
value  of  a  currency  is  merely  a  reflectlon~Jf 
the  strength  (cr  weakness)  of  the  economy 
behind  that  currency.  Japan,  Germany  and 
Switzerland  have  strong  currencies  because 
over  the  last  decade  they  have  been  success- 
ful in  steadily  Increasing  productivity  at  a 
faster  rate  than  the  rise  in  manufacturing 
prices.  Undoubtedly,  the  yen  Is  much  stronger 
valued  today,  perhaps  by  as  much  as  15%  or 
20'; .  This  Increase  In  Its  real  value  could  not 
have  occurred  without  the  steady  rise  In  pro- 
ductivity by  the  eager  beaver  workers  In  Jap- 
anese plants. 

The  weakness  of  the  American  dollar 
stems  from  weaknesses  in  the  American 
economy  which,  fortunately;  do  show  signs  of 
being  corrected.  The  biggest  weakness  was 
unchecked  inflation  through  recent  years. 
When  a  currency  loses  value  within  a  coun- 
try, the  weakness  appears  In  Its  external 
value,  too.  Foreigners  note  that  the  currency 
buys  ever-smaller  amounts  of  goods,  so  they 
lose  respect  for  the  currency.  When  this  hap- 
pens with  the  American  dollar,  the  typical 
American  reaction  is  to  show  resentment 
against  those  foreigners  who  question  their 
almighty  dollar.  Yet  those  same  Americans 
note  that  a  bottle  of  beer  which  cost  25  cents 
a  few  years  ago,  may  cost  50  cents  now.  while 
the  five  cent  cup  of  coffee  has  moved  to  ten 
cents.  15  and  then  to  25  cents  In  some  corner 
beanerles. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  father  of  a  house- 
hold could  give  Junior  a  dollar  for  a  movie. 
Now  the  typical  reaction  from  Junior  at  that 
Is  Ukely  to  be:  "Dad.  what  can  X  do  with 
only  r.  dollar?" 

His  scorn  for  the  dollar,  if  you  want  to  call 
it  that,  is  the  same  scorn  you  encounter  over- 
seas today  as  the  declining  value  of  the  dol- 
lar has  come  home  to  more  and  more  people 
abroad.  Devaluation  won't  correct  the  basic 
weakness  anymore  than  Dad  can  check  the 
declining  value  of  his  dollars  merely  by  de- 
ciding that  henceforth  he  will  give  Junior 
two  dollars  where  he  used  to  give  him  one. 
Only  the  containment  of  Inflation  coupled 
with  Increases  of  productivity  can  do  that. 

The  U.S.  is  making  some  progress  In  this 
direction.  But.  with  a  $70  billion  overhang  of 
surplus  dollars  abroad  In  hands  of  central 
banks,  that  correction  Is  likely  to  take  a  cou- 
ple of  years  before  the  dollar  moves  from 
weakness  to  strength.  If  you  owe  a  bill  of 
$10,000  at  a  downtown  store,  you  might  help 
your  credit  If  you  agree  to  repay  a  net  of  one 
hundred  dollars  a  week.  But  even  after  many 
weeks  of  repayments  your  credit  still  might 
not  be  very  good  around  town. 

With  a  currency,  a  devaluation  might  con- 
veniently lessen  the  debt  load.  This  alone 
won't  help  much  if  Inflation  Is  allowed  to 
continue  out  of  control.  In  fact,  the  devalu- 
ation may  lull  a  nation  Into  erroneously  be- 
lieving that  the  malaise  Is  being  corrected. 
Should  antl-lnflatlon  weapons  then  be  re- 
laxed, the  devaluation  then  may  contribute 
to  further  weakening  of  the  currency. 

So  when  somebody  tries  to  sell  you  a  bill 
of  goods  concerning  the  alleged  benefits  of 
devaluation,  look  at  It  closely,  and  pay  at- 
tention to  those  hidden  price  tags  which 
affect  you  directly.  This  goes  even  If  you  don't 
ever  travel  to  a  foreign  land. 

AN  OFTEN-HEARD  CLICHE 

One  of  the  cliches  you  often  hear  is  that 
U.S.  exports  and  U.S.  Imports  each  only 
amount  to  4V2  %  of  Gross  National  Product: 
therefore  foreign  trade  and  the  overseas  dol- 
l.ar  is  of  Uttle  consequence  to  the  stay-at- 
home  American.  This  overlooks  the  fact  that 
big  multinational  corporations  have  Invested 
over  $85  billion  In  the  book  values  of  fac- 
tories and  facilities  abroad.  The  true  value 
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of  these  holdings  Is  likely  to  be  closer  to 
$230  billion. 

The  movement  of  foreign  funds  into  the 
American  stock  market  may  affect  equities, 
too.  Monetary  factors  may  have  a  major  bear- 
ing on  such  movements.  Obviously,  any 
American  devaluation  cancels  out  profits  for 
aay  foreign  investor  or  adds  to  his  losses  ac- 
cording to  the  percentage  of  the  devaluation. 
Few  people  want  to  shift  money  Into  a  for- 
eign market  If  they  fear  that  the  currency 
of  that  country  Is  headed  for  a  fall.  Any 
one  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  Wall 
Sireet  realizes  that  the  volume  of  funds 
pushing  Into  or  moving  out  of  the  market 
affects  prices  of  shares  in  that  market.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  'separate  monetary  fac- 
tors and  blame  them  alone  for  the  recent 
d  iwnturn  in  the  American  market.  Adverse 
psychology  about  America's  Inflation  played 
a  rjle,  too.  But  often  It  does  seem  as  If  the 
U.S.  market  dips  on  adverse  monetary  news. 
Its  certain  that  such  news  does  not  stimu- 
late a  market  pickup. 

Then,  take  the  matter  of  imports.  What 
matters  here  Is  the  amount  of  Imports  which 
you  want  In  your  home,  not  the  abstreict  per- 
centage of  a  GNP  which  Involves  services  as 
well  as  goods.  With  Imports  totaling  $56 
bUllon  in  1972,  It  Is  evident  that  many  Amer- 
icans must  be  purchasing  Sony  radios  and 
television  sets.  Swedish  furniture,  Volkswa- 
gen automobiles  and  other  Items.  Any  deval- 
uation means  that  prices  on  such  purchases 
are  likely  to  rise. 

Your  reaction  to  the  political  effects  of  a 
devalued  dollar  depends  upon  your  feelings 
about  America,  Itself.  Today,  many  Ameri- 
cans are  negative  about  their  own  country, 
pessimistic  about  chances  for  whipping  infla- 
tion, about  better  distribution  of  the  wealth, 
about  politicians  In  Washington  and  about 
where  America  is  going.  Gloom  and  doom 
prophets  may  view  another  devaluation  as 
endoKement  of  their  general  views  about 
America. 

THE   OLD   ORDES   CHANGETH 

A  weak  dollar  certainly  weakens  America's 
ability  to  lead  the  Free  World.  We  still  are 
Number  One,  but  the  troops  In  the  ranks  no 
longer  are  afraid  to  question  any  orders 
which  might  be  given.  In  1944,  America,  with 
an  assist  from  Britain's  brilliant  John  May- 
nard  Keynes,  practically  dictated  the  form 
and  context  of  the  world's  monetary  sys- 
tem during  negotiations  at  Bretton  Woods. 
New  Hampshire.  When  the  present  system  Is 
overhauled,  there  Is  likely  to  be  less  dicta- 
tion, more  compromise. 

On  trade,  the  U.S.  now  Is  being  challenged 
by  a  rising  Japan  and  by  a  slowly  coalescing 
Common  Market.  Elsewhere  the  U.S.  Is  dis- 
covering it  can't  swing  its  weight  around  as 
much  as  It  might  If  it  had  a  strong  dollar 
behind  Its  actions. 

People  sometimes  forget  that  a  strong  cur- 
rency may  be  more  vital  than  a  fleet  of  gun- 
boats In  certain  International  situations. 
Russia  certainly  has  suffered  because  Its 
ruble  has  never  become  an  accepted  Inter- 
national currency  since  It  won't  convert  Into 
anything  of  value.  Mainland  China  may  act 
like  an  emerging  power.  Until  It  gets  a  cur- 
rency which  means  something  outside  of 
China  It  probably  won't  be  much  of  a  factor 
In  International  economic  affairs.  When 
Britain's  pound  sterling  started  to  sink. 
Britain  lost  much  of  Its  Influence  In  world 
affairs,  too.  Naturally,  one  might  question 
whether  sterling  declined  because  of  Brit- 
ain's declining  power  or  vice  versa.  It  ap- 
pears that  they  declined  together. 

Fortunately.  America  still  has  some  way  to 
sink  before  any  comparisons  may  be  made 
with  the  decline  of  Britain  from  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  Century  to  the  second  half 
of  the  20th.  There's  no  reason  why  that 
downsllde  can't  be  halted  in  the  U.S.  through 
determined  efforts  to  Increase  productivity 
and  contain  Inflation. 


It  won't  be  achieved  by  hailing  devalua- 
tion as  a  panacea  for  the  Uls  which  beset 
this  country. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  14.  1973] 
U.S.   Dollar   Declines — In   Ct-RRENcy   Com- 
parison. Decline  is  Put  at  5  to  7  Percent 
(By  H.  Erich  Helnemann) 

The  United  States  dollar  declined  in  a 
nervous  and  uncertain  foreign  exchange 
market  in  New  York.  Because  of  the  un- 
settled market  conditions,  bankers  were  un- 
able to  provide  a  precise  estimate  of  the  drop 
In  the  external  value  of  the  United  States 
currency. 

However,  according  to  one  knowledgeable 
estimate,  the  dollar  was  worth  some  5  per 
cent  to  7  per  cent  less  yesterday  In  terms 
of  the'  currencies  of  its  principal  trading 
partners  than  It  was  last  Friday. 

The  New  York  foreign  exchange  market 
was  closed  on  Monday  for  the  Lincoln's 
Birthday  holiday. 

too  Early  to  gage 

Bankers  emphasized  yesterday  that  because 
the  Japanese  yen,  the  Canadian  dollar  and 
British  pound  (among  other  currencies)  were 
continuing  to  float  in  world  money  markets 
without  reference  to  defined  "central  values." 
it  would  be  some  time  before  the  markets 
settled  down  sufficiently  to  judge  the  actual 
extent  of  the  devaluation  announced  late 
Monday  night  by  Secretary  of  Treasury 
George  P.  Shultz. 

Economists  generally  believe  that  relative 
currency  values  are  best  measured  on  a 
"trade-weighted"  basis.  That  Is.  in  assessing 
the  amount  of  a  general  realignment  of  cur- 
rencies, the  changes  are  assigned  weights  in 
proportion  to  the  volume  of  trade  between 
the  countries. 

Thus,  for  the  United  States  a  change  In  the 
dollar  value  of  the  Japanese  yen  or  the  Cana- 
dian dollar  (to  mention  this  nations  two 
largest  trading  partners)  would  be  far  more 
important  than  a  change  In,  say,  the  French 
franc,  or  the  South  African  rand. 

JAVITS  ASKS  legislation 

Separately  yesterday.  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javlts.  Republican  of  New  York,  said  that 
Congress  should  put  together  In  a  single 
piece  of  legislation  authority  for  the  formal 
reduction  In  the  value  of  the  dollar,  author- 
ity for  the  President  to  selectively  vary  tariffs 
(subject  to  Congressional  vote  power)  and 
Federal  assistance  to  industries  adversely 
affected  by  imports. 

In  an  Interview,  Senator  Javits — who  is  re- 
garded as  a  leading  Congressional  expert  on 
International  financial  matters — said.  "I 
would  hope  that  the  trade  legislation  would 
be  in  with  the  proposal  to  permit  devalua- 
tion." 

Senator  Javits  warned  that  "the  longer 
that  a  permanent  International  monetary 
system  was  deferred,  the  longer  was  the 
danger  of  a  world  depression  touched  off  by 
one  of  these  crises." 

CLEAN    FLOAT    URGED 

"The  one  thing  that  I  think  is  critically 
Important,"  he  continued.  "Is  that  the  Jap- 
anese yen  should  be  a  clean  fioat  [that  :s, 
the  yen  should  reflect  supply  and  demand  In 
the  open  market,  without  governmental  in- 
terference), rather  than  they  should  engage 
in  some  hybrid  system  of  trying  to  keep  the 
value  lower  than  it  should' be  under  these 
circumstances." 

Trade  and  monetary  legislation.  Senator 
Javits  asserted,  "should  have  a  high  priority' 
In  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
where  such  legislation  must  originate. 

In  an  apparent  allusion  to  Representative 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  Democrat  of  Wisconsin— 
with  whom  he  has  often  been  allied  In  the 
past  on  International  monetary  matters- 
Senator  Javits  was  critical  of  a  proposal  for 
Imposition  of  Import  surcharges  running  up 


to  50  per  cent  as  a  tactic  in  the  ongoing 
trade  negotiations  with  other  industrial  na- 
tions. Mr.  Reuss  has  b;en  advocating  such  a 
proposal.  The  United  States.  Senator  Javits 
said,  "should  not  seem  bellicose." 

In  the  New  York  foreign  exchange  market 
yesterday,  the  dollar  tended  to  trade  near  the 
upper  limit  for  its  value  in  relation  to  the 
German  mark  of  2.967  marks  to  the  dollar— 
or  33.704  cents. 

Traders  said  that  It  was  typical  for  a 
currency  such  as  the  dollar  to  tie  In  demand 
immediately  following  a  devaluation  Large 
holdings  of  German  marks  had  been  built 
up  in  expectation  of  the  devaluation,  it  was 
noted,  and  now  these  speculative  positions 
were  Ukely  to  be  unwound  as  traders  took 
their  profits 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  NUTRI- 
TION STUDIES  NUTRITION  EDU- 
CATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  bepan  an  investigation  of  nutri- 
tion education  in  the  United  States  with 
2  days  of  hearings  on  December  5  and  6. 

I  regret  that  as  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  select  committee  I 
was  not  present  for  the  start  of  what  I 
hope  will  be  a  lengthy,  thoughtful.  an(^ 
productive  set  of  hearings,  but  I  wish  to 
thank  the  junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  ScHWEiKERi  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Michigan  iMr.  Hart*  for 
ably  launching  the  committee  on  its 
course  in  this  area. 

I  have  read  the  transcript  of  the  hear- 
ings and  I  have  found  that  my  suspicions 
about  the  need  for  nutrition  education 
and  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it 
are  correct.  Our  witnesses  indicated  that 
Americans  are  by  and  large  badly  in- 
formed about  food  nutrition.  No  less  an 
expert  than  Prof.  Jean  Mayer  of  Har- 
vard University  said  that  "our  educa- 
tional system  is  doing  a  poor  job  of  teach- 
ing nutrition." 

Not  only  do  Americans  have  little 
information  about  correct  patterns  of 
eating,  but  the  advertising  media  often 
stimulates  the  public— particularly  little 
children— to  purchase  food  and  food 
products  which  are  less  than  optimal  in 
nutrient  content. 

According  to  Dr.  George  M.  Briggs  of 
the  University  of  California.  Berkeley, 
the  lack  of  adequate  information  results 
in  "personal  mismanagement  of  food  " 
which,  combined  with  the  effects  of  hun- 
ger, accoimts  for  about  one-third  of  our 
annual  health  bills  or  about  $30  billion. 

Both  Dr.  Mayer  and  Dr.  Briggs  ♦^elt 
that  a  small  investment  in  nutrition  ed- 
ucation—Dr.  Mayer  suggested  $120  mil- 
lion, a  sum  equal  to  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent of  our  annual  national  food  bill — 
would  reap  larger  returns  in  reduced 
public  expenditures  for  health  care. 
Adequate  nutrition  is  preventive  medi- 
cine at  its  very  best. 

Witnesses  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ap- 
peared on  the  second  day  of  the  Decem- 
ber hearings.  These  witnesses  took  note 
of  the  importance  which  is  attributed  to 
nutrition  education  by  their  respective 
departments  and  agencies,  but  it  was 
clear  by  the  end  of  the  hearing  that 
within  no  agency  was  It  a  job  priority. 
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Mr.  Richard  Lyng.  Assistant  Secretary 
0  '  Agriculture,  raised  an  immensely  im- 
p  >rtant  point  while  describing  USDA  ac- 
ti  vities  in  nutrition  education.  Mr.  Lyng 
siid: 

Some  of  the  weaknesses  In  nutrition  edu- 
cation can  be  related  to  the  fact  that  there 
Is  a  lack  of  accurate  information  to  transmit 
(«mphasls  added).  We  Just  don't  have 
eiough  knowledge  to  transmit.  If  we  are 
gc  ing  to  add  to  the  nutrition-knowledge  of 
o\  ,r  population,  we  must  enlarge  the  body  of 
bi  sic  Information  on  the  subject. 
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Certainly  If  we  do  not  know  what  we 
ntean  by  good  nutrition  or  adequate  nu- 
tr  ition,  then  we  have  no  basis  for  a  pro- 
gi  am  of  nutrition  education.  In  light  of 
Sicretary  Lyng's  comment,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  select  committee,  it  seems 
me,  to  determine  the  state  of  knowl- 
of  nutrition  before  moving  ahead 
recommend  a  massive  program  of  nu- 
trition education. 
All  the  evidence  I  have  seen,  however, 
that  there  is  a  considerable  body 
(A  knowledge  about  which  agreement  ex- 
and  which  should  be  transmitted  to 
public.  The  point  that  emerged  very 
fo^-cefully  from  testimony  of  representa- 
of  the  executive  branch  was  that 
activity  is  in  all  cases  secondary  to 
derivative  of  another,  more  important 
Secretary  Lyng,  for  example, 
ndted  that  USDA  is  "trying  to  carry  an 
education  impact"  along  with  "its  pri- 
m|uT  role,  which  is  the  delivery  of  food, 
the  means  to  buy  food,  to  people  or 
grpups  in  need  of  assistance." 

The  witnesses  from  DHEW  also 
how  the  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
Service,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration are  all  involved  to  a  greater  or 
degree  in  nutrition  education  as  an 
adjiunct  to  their  primary  tasks.  Moreover, 
OfiQce  of  Education  views  curriculum 
development  as  a  State  or  locsd  matter 
therefore  does  not  get  actively  in- 
ved  in  nutrition  education. 
Vll  this  testimony  suggests  that  the 
effort  in  nutrition  education  is 
gmented,  uncoordinated,  and  hap- 
hazard. Further  hearings  by  the  select 
co:  nmittee  should  enable  us  to  judge 
vl  ether  or  not  this  is  a  fair  character- 
iz£  tion  of  the  situation. 

At.  President,  these  introductory 
he  irings  attracted  wide  attention  in  the 
m«  dia,  indicating  the  growing  interest  in 
nutrition  which  exists  among  the  pub- 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  sev- 
news  stories  concerning  the  hearings 
printed  in  the  Record. 
'liere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
follows : 
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the  Chicago  Tribune.  Dec.  6.   1972] 

Rich,  Poor  Eat  Baolt.  Senate  Told 

TfASHiNGTON,    December    5. — The    Senate 

Committee    was    told    today    the 

diet — among  both  rich  and  poor — 

"terrible"  it  costs  the  nation  $30  blUlon 

in  health  care  costs. 

George  M.  Brlggs.  a  professor  of  nutrl- 

at  the  University  of  California,  agreed 

Sen.   Richard  S.   Schwelker    (R..   Pa.] 

the  United  States  Is  "a  nation  of  nutrl- 

tioi^al  Illiterates." 

one   means  of  upgrading  the   quality 
processed    foods.   Brlggs    suggested    that 
orie  empty"  foods  be  taxed  like  liquor 
tobacco. 


SOME    RESULTS    OF    DIET 

"I  have  said  It  many  times  before,"  said 
Brlggs.  "and  I  will  say  It  again:  our  national 
eating  habits  are  terrible   .  .   ." 

"The  costs  to  society  of  undernourished 
mothers  and  their  sickly  infants;  physically 
and  mentally  Inferior  children;  absenteeism 
In  the  working  force  and  school  chUdren;  the 
great  loss  of  life  from  cardiovascular  disease 
and  hypertension;  the  costs  of  dental  decay, 
alcoholism,  and  diseases  of  diabetes,  obesity, 
digestive  disturbances,  osteoporosis,  can  be 
attributed  In  part  to  poor  nutrition."  he  said 

CABS  GET  BETTER  CARE 

All  this,  Brlggs  added,  results  In  annual 
costs  of  about  930  billion,  which  "is  equiva- 
lent to  nearly  one-third  of  our  health  bills 
and   one-fourth  of  our  national  food   bill." 

Schwelker.  who  is  heading  the  hearings 
into  the  national  diet  said  witnesses  would 
show  that  the  rich  do  not  eat  a  more  bal- 
anced diet  than  the  poor. 

"Americans  take  better  care  of  their  auto- 
mobiles than  they  do  of  their  own  bodies." 
said  Schwelker,  who  is  sponsoring  legislation 
to  provide  grants  to  medical  schools  for 
teaching  nutrition  and  its  relationship  to 
health. 

Brlggs  and  other  witnesses  blamed  poor 
eating  habits  largely  on  the  food  and  ad- 
vertising industries  which  they  charge  spend 
millions  of  dollars  to  develop  and  promote 
nutritionally  worthless  foods. 

When  the  food  Industry  began  promoting 
"convenience  foods"  following  World  War 
n,  said  food  researcher  Robert  Choate,  nutri- 
tion was  lost  to  gimmicks  and  "crunchiness 
became   the   holy   grail." 

Choate  drew  national  attention  In  1970 
when  he  denounced  most  breakfast  cereals 
as  virtually  void  of  nutrition. 

[Prom   the   New   York  Times,   Dec.   6.    1972] 
Nation  Is  Termed  "Badly  Nourished" — Heak- 

INC  Is  Told  Nutritional  Ignorance  Costs 

Billions 

(By  Jack   Rosenthal) 

Washington,  December  5. — Americans  have 
turned  Into  a  nation  of  nutritional  illiterates 
who  know  so  little  about  what  to  eat  that 
the  annual  cost  of  malnutrition  among  rich 
and  poor  alike  may  be  $30-billlon.  several  ex- 
perts told  a  Senate  committee  today. 

One  of  them.  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  a  Harvard 
professor  who  Is  an  adviser  to  the  President, 
said  the  answer  was  for  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  together  to  spend  at  least  $100- 
mlUlon  a  year  on  public  nutrition  education. 

Such  an  amount,  he  said  at  a  hearing  of 
the  Senate  Committee  of  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs,  would  be  only  a  tenth  of  one 
per  cent  of  total  food  expenditures.  And  it 
would  be  less  than  Is  now  spent  on  food  ad- 
vertising, which,  he  said,  "too  often  repre- 
sents a  massive  threat  to  nutrition  educa- 
tion." 

He  and  other  witnesses  outlined  a  catalog 
of  social  costs  now  exacted  by  public  ignor- 
ance of  nutrition  that  Included  the  follow- 
ing: 

There  Is  extensive  malnutrition  In  America 
today.  Only  some  of  It  Is  attributable  to 
poverty.  Even  among  those  who  can  afford 
to  eat  properly,  there  Is  unhealthy  overuse 
of  fats,  sugar  and  alcohol,  and  overconfldence 
In  "health  '  foods. 

The  public  engages  In  what  Dr.  Mayer 
called  widespread,  "foolish"  over-reliance  on 
"the  ridiculous  propaganda"  of  faddish  diet 
book  authors.  People  have  no  clear  idea  that 
weight  is  a  function  of  how  many  calories  go 
In  from  food  and  how  many  go  out  from 
exercise. 

Advertising  has  "glorified,  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  nutritional  contribution,"  some 
processed  foods,  said  Robert  Choate,  a  noted 
critic  of  "empty  calorie"  products  and  their 
merchandising. 

ChUdren,    particularly,    have    been    con- 


verted, through  television  ads,  into  in-the- 
home  hucksters  of  Junk  food.  "Pew  men  sit- 
ting on  this  hill,"  Mr.  Choate  testified,  "un- 
derstond  the  nagging  capacity  of  a  chUd  who 
views  5,000  food  commercials  a  year — the  fig- 
ure for  even  a  moderate  TV-watchlng  child." 

SCHWEZKER    IN    THE    CHAIR 

The  characterization  of  the  United  States 
as  a  nation  of  nutritional  illiterates  came 
from  Senator  Richard  S.  Schwelker,  Republi- 
can of  Pennsylvania,  who  chaired  the  hear- 
ing in  the  absence  of  Senator  George  Mc- 
Crovern,  Democrat  of  South  Dakota. 

The  hearing,  the  first  in  a  series,  marked 
a  new  direction  for  the  committee.  In  the 
last  four  years  it  has  repeatedly  sought  to 
goad  the  executive  branch  into  more  effec- 
tive action  against  hunger  on  behalf  of  the 
|x>or. 

All  the  witnesses  at  today's  hearing  strong, 
ly  recommended  an  effort  toward  national 
nutritional  educational,  for  persons  at  all 
levels. 

"We  estimate  the  annual  coet  to  our  coun- 
try from  hunger  and  .  .  .  personal  misman- 
agement of  food  to  the  detriment  of  one's 
health  is  approximately  $30-billlon."  said  Dr. 
George  M.  Brlggs  and  Helen  D.  Ullrich,  two 
California  nutrition  experts. 

They  exhorted  the  food  Industry  to  live  up 
to  "the  responsibility  to  produce  nutritious 
foods." 

"The  development  of  fabricated  foods  con- 
taining nothing  but  calories  is  irresponsible," 
they  said. 

And,  like  Dr.  George  Chrlstakls  of  the 
Mount  Slnal  School  of  Medicine  In  New  York, 
they  called  for  nutrition  education  in  schools 
and  for  doctors,  dentists,  and  other  health 
professionals. 

Children  once  had  first-hand  exposure  to 
food  and  to  nutrition,  Mr.  Choate  said  in  his 
testimony,  at  least  untu  World  War  II,  he 
continued. 

"Whether  it  was  shelling  peas,  scrubbing 
poutoes,  rolling  pie  crust  or  cleaning  fish, 
the  child  of  that  generation  picked  up  food 
knowledge  by  helping  in  the  kitchen." 

But  with  new  food  technology,  he  went  on, 
"fun  foods  and  convenience  foods  became 
the  rallying  cry  of  food  merchandising  .  .  . 
nutrition  losses  in  the  ever  more  sophisti- 
cated manufacturing  processes  were  Ignored." 

His  concern  over  nutrition  Ignorance  was 
paralleled  by  Dr.  Brlggs :  "Mother  is  no  long- 
er the  major  source  of  knowledge  for  food 
selection.  The  sources  now  are  the  label,  the 
ad,  the  menu,  the  grocery  store  or  the  school." 

"People  are  eating  even  less  than  In  1900," 
he  said,  but  exercise  has  decreased  so  much 
faster  "that  the  resulting  excess  of  food  is 
there  for  all  to  see"  around  people's  middles. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  7,  1972] 
What  We  Don't  Know  Abotjt  Food 

Many  Americans  have  an  "appalling"  lack 
of  knowledge  about  nutritional  value  of  food 
and  its  relationship  to  health,  government 
witnesses  testified  before  a  Senate  Hunger 
Committee  yesterday.  They  said  they  are 
trying  to  educate  the  public. 

OfBclals  of  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
ture and  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
said  dozens  of  programs  are  either  under 
way  or  in  the  planning  stage  to  disseminate 
sound  nutrition  information  across  the 
country. 

"Studies  made  by  the  USDA  show  that 
good  and  poor  diets  appear  at  all  Income 
levels  and  among  all  ethnic  groups,  said 
Ned  D.  Bayley,  director  of  science  and  educa- 
tion In  the  Agriculture  Department. 

"The  lack  of  knowledge  of  our  people 
regarding  nutritive  "bontent  of  food  and 
nutrient  requirements  is,  in  many  ways, 
appalling  and  fosters  the  prevalence  of  mis- 
information. Our  objective  Is  to  help  families 
achieve  a  satisfying  healthful  pattern  of 
eating." 

Bayley  and  Dr.  Merlin  K.  Duval,  assistant 
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HEW  secretary  for  health,  said  nutrition 
efforts  are  aimed  primarily  at  groups  that 
have  the  highest  risk  of  malnutrition.  Preg- 
nant women,  teen-agers,  preschool  children, 
the  elderly  and  migrants. 

They  and  others  stressed,  however,  that 
bad  eating  habits  affect  all  elements  of 
American  society  and  said  while  much  work 
Is  being  done  to  provide  more  Information 
to  the  public,  still  not  enough  is  known 
about  nutrition. 

"In  this  field,  we  Just  don't  have  enough 
knowledge  to  transmit,"  said  Assistant  Agri- 
culture Secretary  Richard  Lyng.  "Our  un- 
derstanding of  human  nutrition  lags  far 
behind  our  knowledge  in  other  health  areas. 

"It  has  often  been  said  that  science  knows 
immeasurably  more  about  livestock  or  poul- 
try nutrition  than  it  does  about  human  re- 
quirements." 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  Feb- 
ruary 16  serves  as  :,  -t  another  reminder 
of  the  brave  efforts  of  the  gallant  people 
of  Lithuania.  For  this  day  marks  the 
55th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

The  declaration  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence made  on  that  day  in  1918,  was 
the  culmination  of  generations  of  strug- 
gle and  frustration.  But  they  were  also 
years  of  hope  and  determination. 

The  courageous  citizens  of  Lithuania 
who  continually  pursued  personal  free- 
dom and  national  independence  deserve 
the  praise  and  respect  of  all  free  people. 

During  the  short  but  prosperous  en- 
suing 22  years  from  1918,  the  Lithuanian 
people  demonstrated  to  the  world  their 
energetic  capacity  for  self-government. 
Within  the  first  few  years,  Lithuania 
joined  the  League  of  Nations,  adopted  a 
democratic  and  permanent  constitution, 
and  became  recognized  by  many  world 
powers  including  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  great  political  growth, 
Lithuania  made  significant  improve- 
ments in  areas  of  social  and  cultural  con- 
cern. Advancements  in  education,  litera- 
ture, and  transportation  were  among 
priorities  and  were  soon  worthy  of  na- 
tional pride. 

By  1940,  however,  the  Lithuanian  in- 
dependence was  destroyed  as  Invading 
Soviet  forces  occupied  this  tiny  nation 
and  denied  its  freedom  and  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Lithuania 
are  no  longer  free.  But  their  struggle  for 
life,  freedom,  and  human  dignity  con- 
tinues. Therefore,  we,  in  the  United 
States  and  all  the  free  world,  should 
pause  to  acknowledge  and  pay  tribute  to 
Lithuanian  Independence  Day. 


CRIME 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, one  of  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senator  John  Stennis,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, was  the  victim  of  a  brutal  act. 
He  was  robbed  and  shot  in  front  of  his 
Washington  home.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  men  in  the  Senate. 

This  incident  has  directed  our  atten- 
tion to  crime  in  the  streets  and  to  those 
wanton  terrorists  who  have  made  our 
cities  unsafe. 

Mr.  President,  numerous  articles  and 
editorials  have  been  written  since  Uie 
malicious  attack  on  Senator  Stennis. 


One  such  editorial,  which  well  expresses 
the  sentiment  of  the  American  public, 
appeared  on  February  1  in  the  Green- 
ville News  of  Greenville,  S.C. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial,  entitled  "Street 
Crime  Strikes  Senate,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  laeing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Street  Crime  Strikes  Senate 

Crime  in  the  streets,  long  endured  by  nu- 
merous average  urban  American  citizens,  now 
has  struck  the  highest  level  of  government, 
the  United  States  Senate. 

The  brutal  robbery  and  shooting  of  Sena- 
tor John  Stennis  of  Mississippi  in  front  of  his 
Washington  home  Tuesday  night  finally  con- 
fronts the  nation's  top  lawmakers  with  the 
fact  long  ago  apparent  to  many  Americans: 
nobody  is  safe  in  the  cities.  Nobody  will  be 
safe  unless  and  until  society  cracks  down 
hard  upon  the  criminals  who  roam  the  streets 
and  terrorize  decent  citizens  almost  at  will. 

Thj  savages  (and  the  word  is  used  delib- 
erately) who  robbed  John  Stennis  and  then 
shot  the  unresisting  senator  without  mercy 
or  reason  are  the  products  of  a  pyermlsslve 
society  and  of  coddling  of  criminals  In  recent 
decades.  Thousands  of  Americans  have 
suffered— many  have  died — at  the  hands  of 
such  wantons.  Now  one  of  the  most  respected, 
most  influential  members  of  the  Senate  is 
the  victim 

The  attack  upon  Senator  Stennis  Is  no 
different  from  countless  such  incidents,  re- 
ported and  unreported.  In  Washington  and 
other  big  cities. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  a  young  Greenvlllian 
working  In  Washington  was  attacked  by  a 
knife-wielding  assailant  as  he  walked  home 
from  work  along  a  dark  street.  Fortunately 
the  young  man  knew  the  art  of  self-defense 
and  laid  his  assailant  out  with  a  well-aimed 
kick,  then  went  on  home.  He  did  not  even 
bother  to  report  the  incident  to  police.  It 
would  have  done  no  good. 

The  attack  upon  Senator  Stennis  differs 
only  in  the  fact  that  a  well-known  person- 
age is  the  victim  and  the  incident  makes 
headlines.  It  brings  home  to  the  Senate  and 
all  other  dignitaries  that  they,  too,  are  poten- 
tial victims  of  savages  who  have  de  facto 
control  of  many  American  streets  and  neigh- 
borhoods at  certain  hours  of  every  day. 

Decent  people  everywhere  deplore  the 
senseless  shooting  of  a  respected  public 
figure.  The  feeling  is  especially  acute  in 
Greenville  County,  where  Senator  Stennis  has 
many  relatives   and   personal    friends. 

Now  that  criminal  tragedy  has  struck  one 
of  their  own,  perhaps  the  highest  authorities 
of  the  land  finaUy  will  realize  the  fearful 
cost  Americans  are  paying  for  crime  in  the 
streets  and  for  the  coddling  of  criminals. 
Perhaps  at  last  they  will  do  something  to 
restore  protection  of  decent  citizens  which 
has  been  eroded  by  the  overprotectlon  of 
criminals. 


DEATH  OF  ALICE  FREIN  JOHNSON 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, we  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
who  have  lived  in  Washington,  D.C.,  so 
many  years  have  suffered  a. great  loss. 
Mrs.  Alice  Prein  Johnson,  who  served 
many  years  as  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  Seattle  Times,  passed 
away. 

Alice  Johnson  and  her  husband,  Jesse, 
were  close  personal  friends  of  Mrs.  Jack- 
son and  myself. 

She  was  tops  in  her  profession.  She 
was  one  of  the  first  of  her  sex  to  achieve 


prominence  in  our  press  galleries.  She 
was  a  brilliant  reporter  and  writer. 

She  was  a  gallant  lady  who  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

An  article  published  in  the  Seattle 
Times,  January  4,  following  her  death 
tells  much  of  her  outstanding  career.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  contents  of  the  article 
from  the  Seattle  Times: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alice  F.  Johnson  Dies;  Ex-Tncxs 
Correspondent 

Alice  Prein  Johnson,  72,  of  Bethesda.  Md., 
Washington  correspondent  for  The  Seattle 
Times,  died  today  In  a  Washington  hospital 
while  under  treatment  for  cancer. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  who  interviewed  many  of 
the  world  s  most  famous  people,  in  her  28 
years  In  Washington,  was  born  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  where  her  father,  the  late  Prof.  Pierre 
J.  Prein.  taught  at  Stanford  University. 

The  family  came  to  Seattle  when  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  a  child.  She  graduated  from 
Lincoln  High  School  and  the  University  of 
Washington,  receiving  degrees  In  French  and 
Journalism.  Her  father  was  head  of  the  Ro- 
mance-language department  at  the  U    W. 

Mrs.  Johnson  was  secretary  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  before  she  married  Jesse  C. 
Johnson  In  1925.  Mr.  Johnson  was  former 
director  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission'* 
division  of  raw  materials. 

Mrs.  Johnson  began  her  career  with  The 
Seattle  Times  In  1942.  She  was  a  reporter 
and  former  society  editor.  In  1943  she  fol- 
lowed her  husband  to  Washington.  DC. 
where  he  was  called  to  take  a  Job  with  the 
Metals  Reserve  Co..  a  branch  of  the  Recon- 
struction  Finance   Corp. 

Mrs.  Johnson  became  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  The  Times  and  political  colum- 
nist for  three  Alaska  dailies  and  The  Nippon 
Times,  Tokyo's  only  English  newspaper. 

Her  coverage  ranged  from  Paris  fashion 
shows  to  military  affairs.  She  Interviewed 
Winston  Churchill.  Clement  Attlee,  Princess 
Elizabeth  (now  the  Queen).  Queen  Juliana 
of  The  Netherlands.  Prime  Minister  Nehru  of 
India,  the  Shah  of  Iran  and  Gen.  Charles  de 
Gaulle,   among   other   world   personalities. 

Mrs.  Johnson  served  for  two  vears  on  the 
Defense  Advisory  Committee  on  Women  In 
the  Armed  Services,  visiting  defense  Instal- 
lations. 

She  was  president  of  the  Women's  National 
Press  Club  in  1956.  She  was  cited  by  Theta 
Sigma  Phi,  now  known  as  Women  in  Com- 
munications, as  a  "woman  of  achievement" 
at  Matrix  Table  awards  here  in  1953. 

In  1957  Mrs.  Johnson  won  first  place  for 
distinguished  reporting  among  daUy  news- 
papers In  the  state.  She  was  a  former  board 
member  of  the  Seattle  Art  Museum. 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  lauded  Mrs 
Johnson  today  as  "tops  In  her  profession." 
He  added:  "She  was  a  brilliant  reponer  and 
writer  and  had  the  confidence  of  the  high 
and  the  low  In  the  nation's  capital.  She  was 
a  gallant  lady  who  will  be  sorely  missed" 

Representative  JulU  Butler  Hansen  of 
Cathlamet  said  Mrs.  Johnson  was  "a  very 
distinguished  woman  In  press  circles 
She  loved  her  state  and  was  so  friendly 
and  kind  and  decent  to  all.  Washington  has 
lost  one  of  its  loveliest  people." 

Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  said.  "I  shall 
always  remember  Alice  for  her  ever-wUling 
smile  and  most  gracious  and  warm  approach 
to  life  ...  As  good-natured  as  she  was.  Alice 
always  got  her  story  .  .  .  She  will  be  ml&sed, 
as  a  fine  Journalist,  a  good  and  warm  human 
being,  and  to  me  a  close  friend." 

Mrs.  Johnson  retired  in  1961  but  continued 
to  do  special  assignments  through  1971 

Surviving  besides  her  husband  Is  a  daugh- 
ter. Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Jeffers.  Washington. 
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IJITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  Febru- 

marks  the  55th  anniversary  of 

establishment   of   the   Republic   of 

It  is  a  time  when  all  free- 

loving  nations   around   the   world 

and   take  note  of  a   brave  and 

people  who  have  seen  their  coun- 

sJiCTer  the  misfortune  of  Soviet  domi- 
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is  a  day  of  celebration  for  thou- 
of  Ldthuanian  Americans.  It  is  also 
of  sadness  for  them — sadness  be- 
they  know  that  their  friends  and 
in  this  small  Baltic  nation  have 
for  celebration, 
once  proud  and  independent  na- 
if Lithuania  has  been  a  virtual^tap- 
)f  the  Soviet  Union  for  more  than 
y;ars.  But  this  captivity  has  done 
to  diminish  the  pride  and  fierce  de- 
of    these    people    to    once 
regain  the  freedom  they  have  long 
denied. 

•ely  every  Member  of  the  Senate 

agree  that  every  nation  of  the 

has  the  right  of  self-determina- 

the  right  to  decide  its  own  form  of 

Lithuanians     have     that 

Indeed,   all   nations   behind    the 

::;urtain  have  that  right. 

obvious  to  all  of  us  that  Soviet 

is  the  only  force  that  keeps 

small  nations  from  turning  against 

We  will  continue  to  protest 

oppression,  and  we  will  continue 

out  the  fact  that  only  by  acts  of 

can  the  Communists  claim 

any  country  or  people. 

1  ay  ancestry  has  its  roots  in  Czecho- 

ia.   another  small   nation   which 

the  mark  of  Soviet  oppression    I 

readily  sympathize  with  the  feelings 

7  Lithuanian  Americans.  Those  of 

enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom  here 

United  States  must  dedicate  our- 

to  focusing  world  attention  on  the 

of  oppressed  peoples  everywhere. 

share  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 

ia.  We  pray  for  the  day  when  all 

will  enjoy  the  freedom  we  take 
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THE  I'RESS  AND  THE  PUBLIC  TRUST 

CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recently. 

Gov.  Cecil  D.   Andrus  delivered 

ipr  address  to  the  Idaho  Press  A.sso- 

at  its  annual  meeting. 

address  ofTers  a  good  deal  of  food 

thj)ught  in  the  ongoing  debate  about 

of  the  press  in  American  society. 

Governor  Andrus  addresses  himself  not 

the  current  threats  which  have 

eveled  against  the  fourth  estate, 

to  the  overall  question  of  the 

is  guardian  of  the  public  trust. 

Not  ng  that  politicians  share  a  similar 

responsibility  to  society,  the  Governor 

the  point  that  "the  ultimate  chal- 

then,  for  all  those  in  the  news 

well  as  all  holders  of  a  public 

to  become  a  greater  force  for 

ind  truth  in  today's  complex  and 

confuted  world." 

is  a  stimulating  speech,  Mr.  Presi- 
■  ind  I  commend  it  to  all  Senators, 
unanimous   consent   that   it   be 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  Gov.  Cecil  D,  Andrus 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  press:  As  we 
gather  here  tonight,  most  of  you  are  aware 
that  the  preos  Is  under  attack,  both  na- 
tionwide and  statewide,  as  It  probably  never 
hai  been  before  in  our  history.  I  want  to 
address  myself  to  this  sad  development,  and 
I  wish  to  share  with  you  my  thoughts  about 
those  often  misunderstood  concepts  of  "pub- 
lict  tru.st"  and  ■'truth." 

Late  last  summer  some  of  you  may  have 
seen  a  poll  put  out  by  Newsday.  Two  profes- 
sors at  the  University  of  Connecticut,  both 
psychologists,  conducted  extensive  In-depth 
interviews  In  which  they  asked  people  to 
list  Job  categorleo  en  the  basis  of  whether 
they  considered  the   job   ••truthful"  or   not. 

The  resulting  compilation  of  20  profes- 
sions was  listed  in  descending  order  of  hon- 
esty. Physicians  were  rated  first  and  clergy- 
men second.  I  regret  to  say  that  politicians 
were  rated  nineteenth.  Just  after  labor  un- 
ion officials  and  Just  before  used  car  sales- 
men. 

However,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  me- 
dia, newspaper  columnists  were  rated  16th. 
just  before  auto  repairmen,  and  Just  after 
television  repairmen.  And.  speaking  of  the 
visual  media.  TV  news  reporters  were  rated 
nth  on  the  scale.  Just  before  the  plumbing 
profession. 

In  other  words,  ladles  and  gentlemen  I 
think  I  can  safely  say  that  /.  as  a  politician, 
and  you.  as  newspapermen,  share  a  common 
dilemma. 

Both  of  our  professions  are  holders  of  a 
,  public  trtist.  and.  yet.  the  public  apparently 
no  longer  trusts  our  professions.  Politicians 
are  viewed  with  suspicion;  newspapers  and 
television  are  viewed  with  suspicion.  To  bor- 
row a  much  over-used  expression,  both  our 
professions  have  credibility  problems. 

Please  don't  misunderstand  me.  I'm  not 
saying  that  I  personally  have  a  credibility 
problem  with  the  Idaho  constituency  be- 
cause I  don't  believe  I  do.  Neither  am  I 
saying  that  each  and  everyone  of  you  has 
a  credibility  problem.  I  know  you  don't. 
Rather.  I'm  saying  the  professions  of  which 
we  are  a  part  have  a  credibllltv  problem. 
It  appears  our  professions  are  no  longer 
trusted    by   the   majority   of   the   public. 

Needless  to  say.  in  our  democracy,  this  is 
an  extremely  sad  development. 

Most  of  you  know  that  President  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  said  in  his  early  career  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  It  would  be  better  to 
have  newspapers  without  a  government,  than 
to  have  a  government  without  newspapers. 

But  how  many  of  you  are  aware  that  the 
patron  saint  of  American  Journalism,  in  his 
70th  year,  wrote  to  former  President  John 
Adams  saying,  that  he  had  given  up  news- 
papers In  favor  of  reading  books  and  found 
himself  much  happier  for  it? 

It  appears  your  patron  saint,  the  wise  man 
of  Montlcello,  gave  up  on  you. 

Permit  me  to  cite  two  other  comments  as 
negative  examples.  One  writer  around  the 
turn  of  the  century  once  wrote,  and  I  quote. 
"All  succ?ssful  newspapers  are  ceaselessly 
querulous  and  bellicose.  Thev  never  defend 
anyone  or  anything  if  they  can  help  it;  if 
the  Job  Is  forced  upon  them,  they  tacfele  it 
by  denoimclng  someone  or  something  else." 
This  is  obviously  simplified  exaggeration, 
but  one  must  remember  that  the  wTlter  wrote 
In  the  days  when  so-called  "yellow  Journal- 
Ism"  was  at  Its  peak. 

Another  example  Is  oflTered  by  a  more  con- 
temporary, but  little  known  American 
philosopher,  Richard  Weaver.  He  charges  that 
newspapers  face  continual  pressure  to  dis- 
tort the  news  In  order  to  hold  reader  atten- 
tion. They  thrive  on  friction  and  conflict,  he 
maintains,  and  adds  that  newspapers  tend  to 
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make  criminals  heroes  by  the  attention  given 
to  the  criminals'  crimes. 

His  unfortunate  conclusion  is  that  "we 
would  live  In  greater  peace  and  enjoy  sounder 
moral  health  If  the  Institution  of  the  news- 
paper were  abolished  entirely." 

So  goes  the  negative  view  of  the  news- 
paper which  is  obviously  not  the  entire  story, 
and  I  could  cite  many  fine  pieces  of  testi- 
SiOiiji  lu  support  the  institution  of  journal- 
ism. 

Jefferson's  comment,  however,  plus  the  per- 
sistence of  negative  comment  from  writers 
who  should  know  better,  as  weU  as  the  dis- 
trust of  many  people,  should  suggest  some- 
thing to  the  Journalistic  profession. 

To  me,  it  suggests  that  thoughtful  people 
are  doubting  whether  the  newspaper  Is  an 
honest  seeker  of  the  truth,  Just  as  they  are 
apparently  doubting  whether  government  Is 
honestly  seeking  their  best  Interests. 

Your  challenge,  then.  Is  to  convince  the 
public  that  you  are  seekers  of  the  truth,  just 
as  the  challenge  of  good  politicians  Is  to 
convince  the  people  that  they  do  have  their 
best  interest  at  heart. 

Your  challenge  as  Journalists,  however,  is 
complicated  by  the  complexity  of  the 
rhetorical  world  in  which  you  live  and  oper- 
ate. Just  as  my  challenge  Is  complicated  by 
the  complexity  of  the  political  world. 

One  writer  has  pointed  out  that  Americans 
live  and  move  in  a  virtual  Media  Tower  of 
Babel.  By  that,  he  means  we  are  all  con- 
stantly being  bombarded  with  countless 
voices,  both  In  newspapers,  on  radios  and  on 
television,  all  hitting  us  with  messages 
through  different  mediums. 

All  too  often  claims  are  conflicting,  as  in 
a  political  campaign,  where  one  candidate, 
through  his  media  advertising,  claims  one 
thing  is  true,  while  his  opponent  claims  the 
opposite  to  be  true. 

And  so  the  American  newspaper  reader,  or 
radio  listener,  or  television  viewer,  asks, 
"what  really  is  the  truth;  who  has  the  facts-' 
who  do  I  believe?"' 

The  challenge  to  both  our  professions 
seems  clear-cut.  Simply  put,  we  In  our  re- 
spective professions  are  to  strive  with  all 
the  power  of  our  Individual  beings,  to  learn 
and  to  practice  the  art  of  relating  the  truth. 
For  journalists,  I  believe  there  are  two 
fundamental  ways  of  viewing  your  role  in  a 
free  society.  I  also  believe  that  the  one  a 
journalist  adopts  has  everything  to  do  with 
how  well  he  becomes  a  relater  of  truth. 

As  you  know,  one  basic  view  says  that  the 
press  miMt  be  virtually  free  from  all  re- 
straints or  restrictions.  This  Is  the  so-called 
"libertarian  theory,"  which  I  think  Is  basi- 
cally a  negative  theory  because  the  stress  is 
placed  upon  "freedom  from"  instead  of  -free- 
dom to." 

Freedom  from  responsibility,  instead  of 
freedom  to  be  responsible. 

Freedom  from  the  law.  Instead  of  free- 
dom to  operate  within  the  Constitutional 
law. 

Freedom  from  revealing  sources  Instead  of 
freedom  to  reveal  sources,  when  the  reporter 
or  the  editor,  and  let  me  stress  that,  the  re- 
porter or  the  editor,  deems  that  a  revelation 
of  his  sources  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  serv- 
ing the  truth  and  continuing  to  keep  the 
public  trust.  * 

According  to  strict  adherents  of  the  ab- 
solute freedom  theory,  the  pages  of  public 
print  and  the  airwaves  of  radio  and  televi- 
sion should  be  opened  up  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible. An  unhampered  press,  so  the  argument 
goes,  will  feed  Ideas  and  information  Into 
the  public  marketplace  and  from  that  Inter- 
change the  Truth  will  emerge  triumphant. 

We  are  both  aware,  however,  that  such  a 
view  leads  ultimately  not  to  a  genuine  free- 
dom of  the  press,  but  to  genuine  license, 
which  Is  a  confusing  liberty  to  do  or  say 
anything  one  wishes  to  do  or  say  and  thumb 
his  nose  at  the  people's  trust  that  he  holds. 
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License  Is  truly  freedom  gone  sour.  In  an 
atmosphere  where  one  may  say  or  write  what- 
ever Is  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  regardless  of 
consequences,  everyone  losses. 

Now  the  other  traditional  view  of  the 
press  is  the  so-called  "social  responsibility 
theory."  Essentially,  that  theory  holds  that 
it  Is  the  duty  of  a  free  press  to  Improve  the 
character  of  man,  to  make  him  a  better,  more 
Informed  citizen. 

I  believe  this  concept  la  one  of  positive 
freedom  of  the  press.  It  Is  a  "freedom  for" 
or  a  "freedom  to"  which  Implies  the  gather- 
ing of  a  media's  resources  toward  the  end  of 
attaining  a  worthy  social  goal. 

I  think  this  view  is  clearly  Illustrated  in 
a  special  report  conducted  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press.  Accord- 
ing to  this  report,  the  fundamental  require- 
ments of  the  press  are: 

(1)  to  provide  a  truthful,  comprehensive, 
and  Intelligent  account  of  the  day's  or 
week's  events  In  a  context  which  gives  them 
meaning. 

(2)  to  serve  as  a  forum  for  the  exchange 
of  comment  and  criticism. 

<3)  to  provide  a  representative  picture  of 
the  constituent  groups  in  society,  and 

(4)  to  present  and  clarify  the  goals  and 
values  of  society. 

In  other  words,  the  media  Is  to  relate  the 
truth.  By  that,  I  mean  the  media  Is  to 
relate  proven  facts  and  state  what  Is  right 
and  good. 

This  I  believe  is  the  beginning  of  an  af- 
firmation that  life  and  the  world  in  which 
we  live  are  to  be  cherished,  and  that  one 
who  cherishes  life  seeks  the  highest  goals 
for  people  and  for  society,  not  the  lowest 
goals. 

You  may  ask  yourself  what  are  the  impli- 
cations  of   my  remarks  for   you? 

What  I  am  saying  means  that  you  as  a 
journalist  will  seek  by  all  means  whatso- 
ever to  hold  before  men  and  women  better 
images  of  themselves.  Don't  misunderstand 
me.  I'm  not  saying  that  you  should  hide  the 
ugliness  In  life,  and  we  all  know  there  Is 
a   great   deal   of   ugliness. 

Rather,  I'm  saying  we  should  not  con- 
stantly play  up  the  ugly,  or  stress  the  bad. 

In  the  process  of  reporting  facts  and  re- 
lating truth,  there  should  be  a  conscious 
effort  to  balance  the  good  with  the  bad.  As 
you  are  to  report  both  sides  of  a  story  or 
an  issue,  so  you  are  also  to  report  both 
the  faces  of  life — the  good  as  well  as  the 
bad,  the  comic  as  well  as  the  tragic. 

To  me,  that  means  yo-i  are  to  sift  out 
and  discard  that  which  is  rumor,  hearsay 
evidence,  or  outright  falsehood. 

Your  challenge  Is  to  call  a  shovel  a  shovel, 
not  an  "agricultural  implement." 

Your  challenge  Is  to  publicize  the  deeds 
of  the  saint  as  well  as  the  sinner. 

Your  challenge  Is  to  develop  and  main- 
tain a  responsible  writing  style,  a  style 
that  doesn't  have  to  depend  upon  so-called 
"two-bit"  word  adjectives  which  few  under- 
stand. 

I  believe  reporting  facts  and  writing  the 
truth   Is   a  sober,   awesome   undertaking. 

It  calls   for   wisdom,   as  well   as  courage. 

It  calls  for  Idealism  as  well  as  pragma- 
tism. 

It  calls  for  an  affirmation  of  life,  yet  It 
calls  you  to  face  a  hard  historical  reality — 
the  reality  that  unrestrained,  irresponsible 
utterance  is  certain  to  lead  to  the  loss  of 
freedom. 

I  believe  a  free  and  responsible  press  Is 
one  of  society's  custodians  of  reasonable 
and  humane  values.  Part  of  its  task  is  no 
less  than  that  of  helping  to  maintain 
civilization. 

I  believe  also  that  a  libertarian  irrespon- 
sible press  can  help  lead  society  downward 
to  blurred  moral  vision  and  thoroughly  con- 
fused goals  to  that  point  In  time  where  men 
can  no  longer  distinguish  between  better 
and  worse. 


I  also  believe  that  there  is  a  delicate  bal- 
ance which  exists  between  a  responsible  free 
press  and  an  irresponsible  free  press.  The 
line  between  responsibility  and  Irresponsi- 
bUlty  can  be  crossed  easily.  The  line  between 
a  free  press  and  a  libertarian  press  can  also 
be  crossed  easily. 

I  think  our  Pounding  Fathers  keenly  rec- 
ognized the  role  and  the  importance  of 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  and  thus  the  Freedom 
of  the  Press  Is  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment   to  the  Constitution. 

I  also  think  the  Pounding  Fathers  were 
smart  enough  to  recognize  that  freedom  and 
responsibility  are  terms  which  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  a  host  of  qualifications.  Thus 
they  left  such  terms  unqualified. 

In  the  Intervening  years,  the  courts  of 
this  land  have  taken  to  defining  a  host  of 
quail ncatlons,  with  the  more  controversial 
qualifications  ending  up  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  then  tries  to  determine  whether 
a  law  truly  Is  In  keeping  with  the  Constitu- 
tion and  its  few  amendments. 

I  also  feel  that  by  and  large  the  successful 
newspapers  of  this  land  and  this  state  are 
responsible,  that  they  don't  abuse  the  free- 
dom they  have. 

I  also  still  believe  in  the  people's  ability 
to  discern  truth  and  to  detect  the  lie,  to  ap- 
prove of  responsibility  and  disapprove  of 
irresponsibility. 

I  think  people  realize  that  the  constitu- 
tionally guaranteed  freedom  of  the  press,  is 
the  constitutional  guarantee  of  their  right 
to  have  the  facts  and  the  truth  related  to 
them. 

To  bring  my  remarks  closer  to  home,  it 
appears  that  the  current  session  of  the 
Legislature  may  see  a  so-called  Shield  Law- 
introduced  which  will  be  designed  to  guar- 
antee a  reporter's  right  to  protect  con- 
fidential sources  of  Information  from  the 
growang,  inquisitive  eye  of  the  Big  Brothers 
in  Washington. 

In  the  past  year,  more  than  a  dozen  re- 
porters across  the  country  have  been  jailed 
or  threatened  with  jail  either  for  refusing 
to  reveal  confidential  sources,  or,  as  in  Poca- 
tello  recently,  for  supposedly  attempting  to 
Influence  a  trial  through  an  editorial. 

This  Is  a  delicate  and  complicated  ques- 
tion. There  are  Instances,  when  in  the  In- 
terests of  serving  truth  and  keeping  the 
public  trust,  a  reporter  should  reveal  his 
sources  in  a  court  of  law.  For  example,  if  a 
reporter  has  secret  Information  which  could 
determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  someone 
charged  with  kidnaping. 

However,  I  don't  believe  there  should  be 
a  law  forcing  that  reporter  to  divulge  sources 
In  a  court  of  law. 

The  sad  thing  is  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  law  guaranteeing  a  reporter  his  right  to 
privileged  information  Is  an  admission  that 
the  Constitutional  guarantee  Is  In  Jeopardy. 
It  Is  an  admission  that  a  Constitutional 
guarantee  somehow  is  no  longer  sufliclent. 
That,  my  friends,  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs. 
If  it  comes  to  the  point  where  the  people 
of  this  state,  and  the  press  of  this  state, 
feel  a  shield  law  should  be  passed.  I'll  sign 
the  bin. 

However,  I'll  remain  convinced  that  a 
shield  law  will  no  more  protect  a  newsman 
from  divulging  his  sources  In  a  court  of  law, 
or  his  source  from  being  hauled  Into  a  court 
of  law,  than  a  public  figure,  such  as  myself, 
is  protected  from  smear  or  libel. 

If  it  comes  to  pass.  I  will  sign  a  shield  law 
simply  because  it  will  be  a  restatement  of  the 
people's  right  to  know  and  to  have  access  to 
facts  and  to  the  truth.  But  I  will  be  signing 
a  law  which  I  feel  restates  a  right  the  people 
already  have. 

Earlier  in  my  talk,  I  said  some  politicians 
don't  have  a  credibility  problem,  though  the 
politicians'  profession  does.  The  fact  that  a 
good  politician  cherishes  his  public  trust,  I 


believe,  is  the  best  insurance  for  maintaining 
the  trust  of  one's  constituents. 

And,  I  attribute  the  fact  that  a  good  poli- 
tician is  trusted  by  the  people  to  the  fact 
that  he  listens,  and  listens  well  to  what  the 
people  are  saying. 

A  politician  should  get  out  and  listen  to 
people  from  all  walks  of  life,  not  slmplv  be- 
cause it  is  the  smart  political  thing  to  do. 
but  because  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do  for  a 
public  figure  who  holds  the  public  trust  and 
wants  to  continue  to  hold  the  public  trust. 
And  if  you  will  permit  me  to  offer  any 
advice  to  you  tonight,  it  is  to  get  out  and 
listen  to  what  your  readers  are  saying  and 
thinking.  All  too  often,  those  in  the  media, 
like  many  politicians,  become  insulated  and 
isolated. 

We  begin  to  think  that  we  know  what  is 
truth,  and  that  the  ignorant  reader  or  un- 
informed constituent  has  to  be  informed 
of  what  is  really  nothing  less  than  one  re- 
porter or  one  politician's  own  version  of 
the  truth. 

It  is  this  lack  of  listening  on  the  part  of 
many  members  of  our  respective  professions 
which  has  resulted  in  the  current  low  stand- 
ing our  professions  are  held  in  by  the  public. 
As  I  said  earlier,  our  professions  hold  public 
trusts,  yet  the  public  does  not  trust  our  pro- 
fessions, or  at  least  does  not  believe  our  pro- 
fessions to  be  too  honest. 

Yet,  it  Is  my  faith  In  the  public's  ability 
to  discern  truth  and  responsibility  which 
causes  me  not  to  fear  that  our  press  will 
become  an  irresponsible  institution. 

For  it  is  my  belief  that  people  will  not 
permit  the  press  to  become  Irresponsible 
Just  as  they  will  not  tolerate  any  threat  to 
their  right  to  know  and  to  have  facts  related 
to  them. 

But  I  want  to  stress  that  the  press  cannot 
look  to  legal  safeguards  as  the  means  to 
restoring  the  public  confidence.  The  press 
will  be  held  In  higher  esteem  when  it  is 
clear  to  people  that  as  a  holder  of  the  public 
trust,  the  press,  and  all  those  In  the  press, 
are  holding  themselves  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  relating  the  truth.  The  press  will  be 
held  In  higher  esteem  when  it  has  the  good 
sense  to  listen  to  the  public,  and  re-examine 
Itself  and  its  profession  when  the  people 
indicate  they  are  beginning  to  lose  confi- 
dence. 

The  ultimat*  challenge,  then,  for  all  those 
In  the  news  media,  as  well  as  all  holders  of  a 
public  trust,  is  to  become  a  greater  force 
for  good  and  truth  In  today's  complex  and 
confused  world. 

The  response  for  those  of  you  In  the  media, 
should  be  nothing  less  than  a  sterner  dis- 
cipline of  yourselves  to  the  writing  and  the 
speaking  of  the  truth. 

The  correct  response  for  those  of  us  In  the 
profession  of  politics  should  be  nothing  less 
than  a  sterner  disciplining  of  ourselves  to 
find  what  is  in  the  best  Interests  of  the 
public  by  letting  the  public  tell  us 

We  will  know  that  our  professions  are 
doing  their  jobs  correctly  when  both  of  our 
professions  are  rated  in  terms  of  honesty 
and  trust  as  high  as  the  professions  of  the 
phvslcian  and  the  clergyman. 

Until  then,  we  have  our  work  cut  out  for 
us  and  we  must  strive  with  all  our  being  not 
only  to  keep  the  trust  of  the  public,  but  to 
improve  the  trust  that  the  public  has  in 
us. 
Thank  you  and  good-night. 


NATIONAL,  DEFENSE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
February  1,  1973,  edition  of  the  State 
newspaper  of  Columbia.  S.C.  contain."; 
an  excellent  editorial  on  the  need  for 
more  research  and  development  in  our 
national  defense  program.  It  forthrightly 
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out  the  importance  of  continuing 
ebcpEuiding  such  efforts  while  working 
p^ace  around  the  world.  The  quality 
defense  systems  must  be  contin- 
upgraded,  an  achievement  that  can 
be  produced  through  research  and 
develjpment  as  advocated  by  the  State 
editorial  of  February  1. 

unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
entltled  "Nation  Must  Continue 
Development"  be  printed  in 
Record. 
Th  ire  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  c  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f o:  lows : 

9ATION  Must  Continue  Research. 
Devzlopment 
Desblte  the  size  of  the  big  defense  budget 
subm  tted  to  Congress  by  President  Nixon, 
there  is  some  Indication  that  the  proposed 
spend  ,ng  will  be  sofriewhat  short  on  research 
and  c  evelopment,  at  least    in  contrast  with 
that  1  ielng  conducted  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Millions  of   Americans,   fed   up   with   the 
the  Vietnam  war  in  both  lives  and 
will  question  the  necessity  of  defense 
{after   Vietnam)    at    a   level    sur- 
that  of  any  other  year  In  history — 
Including  World  War  II. 

they  can  appreciate  the  added  costs 
Inflation  and  to  the  substantially  In- 
pay  scale  aimed  at  attracting  volun- 
Into  the  armed  services.  But  we  fear 
he  public  may  not  realize  one  of  the 
spinoffs  of  our  Involvement  in 
Asia — the  relative  gains  made  by 
and  other  potential  adversaries  iln- 
cludlrig  Red  China)  In  the  development  or 
Impro  i^ement  of  weapons  systems  during  re- 
]  ears. 
Wh!  le  billions  of  American  dollars  were 
being  consumed  In  Vietnam  for  conventional 
munli  ions  of  war  and  the  means  of  deliver- 
ing ttem.  Russia  and  China  (especially  Rus- 
sia) '?ere  plowing  money  and  brainpower 
Into  I  esearch  and  development,  nuclear  and 
other'  rise.  Furthermore,  the  Vietnam  battle- 
north  and  south,  served  as  a  testing 
for    their    new    weapons    and    tech- 


tlnuUig  and  crucial  need  to  keep  military 
research  and  Oevelepnient  on  the  front 
burner  of  the  national  budget. 


evidence  of  that  seems  obvious  even 
non-mllltary   observer:    during   the 
of  bombing,  the  North  Vietnamese 
ible  to  deploy  advanced   anti-aircraft 
and  Improve  their  flre  control  meth- 
Buch  an  extent  that  American  aircraft 
ihot    down    In   dlscourag^lng   numbers 
somblng  was  resumed, 
destruction.  If  we  were  to  believe  col- 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak 
tate  of  January  30) ,  was  accomplished 
wtiat  they   described  as  the  "primitive" 
SAM-a  missiles.  More  sophisticated 
weaponry,  Evans  and  Novak  say, 
bfelng   poured   Into   Egypt   and   perhaps 
Communist  nations  o\  the  Mideast. 
In  the  hinterland,  we  have  no  way 
the  accuracy  of  the  Evans-Novak 
.  But  If  they  are  correct,  then  the 
States  has  all  the  more  occasion  to 
up  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  sur- 
t4>-alr  and  alr-to-surface  developments. 
Nixon's  budget   and  his  messages  to 
and   the   people   included   expres- 
of    determination    to    keep    America 
for   our   own   defense   and   for 
fillflUment  of  our  commitments  abroad, 
little  was  said  or  Implied  about  the  de- 
of  brand  new  weapons  systems, 
have  the  unhappy  feeling,  for  exam- 
the  Russians  are  moving  ahead  of 
In  devising  military   application  of 
beam,    which    bad    its    origin    In 
genius  and  Ingenuity. 
lo  not  question  the  President's  deter- 
on  to    safeguard  the  security  of  the 
States.  But  we  worry  over  what  seems 
a  lessening  of  stress  upon  the  con- 


c  itch- 


POST-VIETNAM  RECOPTCILIATION 
URGED  BY  ROCHESTER  POST- 
BULLETIN 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rochester,  Minn.,  Post-Bulletin  for  Jan- 
uary 24  contains  an  excellent  and 
thoughtful  editorial  on  the  cease-fire  and 
peace  agreement  in  Vietnam. 

There  is  blame  enough  for  all  of  us  in 
the  Vietnam  tragedy.  But  nothing  is 
gained  by  attempting  now  to  apportion 
it.  That  is  a  task  for  time  and  the  his- 
torians. For  our  own  part,  it  is  a  time 
for  binding  up  the  wounds.  In  the  words 
of  the  Post-Bulletin  editorial : 

Now  is  the  time  for  reconciliation,  not 
recrimination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Thank  God  It's  Over 

Those  four  simple  words,  voiced  last  night 
by  Minnesota  Sen.  Walter  Mondale.  must 
perfectly  express  the  feelings  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  heard  President  Nixon's  an- 
nouncement that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

Major  terms  of  the  accord,  which  goes  into 
effect  Saturday  evening,  include  an  Inter- 
nationally supervised  cease-flre.  returns  of 
American's  POWs  and  accounting  of  the 
MIAs  within  60  days,  withdrawal  of  all  Amer- 
ican military  forces  within  those  60  days, 
and  the  guarantee  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
will  determine  their  own  future  "without 
outside  interference." 

No  one  could  possibly  be  under  the  Illu- 
sion that  that  last  point  will  be  automatically 
achieved.  Most  knowledgeable  observers  don't 
even  bother  to  wonder  if  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  Viet  Cong  will  cheat,  but  only  when 
and  where.  Just  what  can  be  done  about  it 
by  peace-keeping  forces  Is  unknown  at  this 
time. 

Par,  far  overshadowing  any  nagging  res- 
ervations, however,  is  the  relief  that  for 
America  this  tragic  conflict  will  be  over.  Not 
since  the  Civil  War  has  this  nation  been  so 
torn  apart,  and  thus  the  simple  word.  Thank 
God  It's  Over,  must  pretty  well  sup  up  the 
nation's  attitude. 

President  Nixon  called  It  "a  peace  with 
honor,"  and  we  believe  him.  We.  like  count- 
less others,  hoped  that  the  peace  agreement 
could  have  been  reached  long  ago:  but  it 
wasn't  and  there  is  no  point  In  continuing 
to  assess  "blame"  either  to  Mr.  Nixon,  who 
wound  down  the  war.  or  to  his  two  predeces- 
sors who  wound  it  up. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  bind  up  the  divisive 
wounds.  In  particular,  the  attitude  of  the 
militant  antiwar  faction  will  be  of  crucial 
Importance.  For  some  of  them,  opposition 
to  the  war  led  to  a  senseless  "hate"  of  their 
own  country.  Now  that  the  war  is  over,  it 
will  be  Interesting  to  see  If  they  pitch  In  and 
do  their  part  to  help  unify  this  nation  so 
that  progress  can  be  made  on  many  vital 
domestic  problems.  Now  Is  the  time  for  rec- 
onciliation, no  recrimination. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHAMBER  OF  COM- 
MERCE OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
MISSION  TO  EUROPE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  fall  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  sent  a  distinguished  factfinding 


mission  to  the  Europecui  Economic  Com- 
munity headed  by  the  chamber's  execu- 
tive vice  president,  Arch  N.  Booth.  The 
chamber  mission  held  50  formal  meet- 
ings between  September  25  and  October 
14.  The  principal  objective  of  the  mis- 
sion was  to  develop  fresh  insights  into 
the  economic  issues  outstanding  between 
the  Community  and  the  United  States, 
and  to  serve  the  chamber  as  a  guide  in 
formulating  its  own  recommendations 
for  U.S.  policy  with  regard  to  the  trade, 
monetary,  and  other  problems  confront- 
ing the  United  States  in  its  relationships 
with  the  Commimity.  These  recommen- 
dations for  U.S.  policy  have  been  for- 
mally presented  to  President  Nixon  and  I 
think  they  should  be  available  as  well  to 
Members  of  the  Senate.  They  are  very 
thoughtful,  very  useful,  guidelines  for 
the  development  of  trade  legislation  and 
a  trade  and  monetary  negotiating  posi- 
tion for  the  United  States,  The  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  to  be  com- 
mended highly  for  its  initiative  and  the 
timeliness  of  its  mission  as  trade  legis- 
lation will  receive  highest  priority  treat- 
ment by  this  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port of  the  mission  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

November  15,  1972. 
Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy  :  Prior  to  my  departure 
last  September  on  a  National  Chamber  fact- 
finding Mission  to  the  European  Community, 
you  were  considerate  enough  to  convey  your 
best  wishes  and  hopes  for  the  Mission's  suc- 
cess. In  particular,  you  urged  that  we  im- 
press upon  American  businessmen  In  Europe 
that  their  participation  could  be  a  crucial 
factor  In  efforts  to  defeat  Burke-Hartke  and 
similar  legislative  proposals. 

Our  Mission  was  Indeed  a  success  In  this 
and  all  other  aspects  and  we  are  pleased  to 
enclose  a  report  of  our  findings.  The  report 
has  been  submitted  to  President  Nixon. 

The  report  Includes  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations relevant  to  the  type  of  Presiden- 
tial negotiating  authority  that  the  Congress 
win  be  requested  to  provide.  These  recom- 
mendations have  taken  Into  consideration 
the  views  of  the  many  Europeans  who  met 
with  the  Mission  and  consequently  reflect  a 
profile  of  trade  negotiations  that  would  be 
supported  by  the  European  business  com- 
munity. 

We  look  forward  to  opportunities  to  discuss 
the  Mission's  findings  with  you. 

With  best  wishes, 
Cordially. 

Arch  N.  Booth. 


Imperattves  for  United  States-European 

Community  Economic  Relations 

(Report    of    National    Chamber    Mission    to 

Europe,  September  25-October  14,  1972) 
introduction 

The  continued  expansion  and  prosperity 
of  the  European  Community  Is  one  of  the 
most  positive  developments  In  the  world 
today.  The  Community's  progress  has  pro- 
duced benefits  In  terms  of  European  political 
stability,  economic  growth  and  Increased 
world  trade  that  convincingly  Justify  the 
faith  and  dedication  of  Its  founders  and  sup- 
porters. 

In  particular,  the  United  States  has  bene- 
fited   enormously    from    the    Community's 
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progress.  Trade  with  and  investment  In  Eu- 
rope have  brought  rich  rewards  to  American 
business.  The  value  of  U.S.  trade  and  Invest- 
ment activity  with  the  enlarged  Community 
exceeds  that  with  either  Canada  or  Japan. 

In  the  future,  the  Community  will  un- 
doubtedly continue  to  provide  substantial 
benefits  for  Its  member  countries  and  for 
the  outside  countries  with  which  It  has  spe- 
cial commercial  relations.  Problems  In  achiev- 
ing the  fullest  degree  of  unity  among  the 
member  states  will  undoubtedly  persist  but 
their  eventual  solution  seems  plausibly  at- 
tainable. 

For  the  United  States,  the  Community's 
enlargement  creates  problems  as  well  as  bene- 
fits. Changing  world  economic  realities,  as 
reflected  In  the  New  Economic  Policy,  have 
forced  the  United  States  to  reshape  and 
reassess  Its  International  economic  relation- 
ships. 

Guided  by  an  overriding  imperative  to  re- 
store confidence  In  the  dollar  and  In  the 
underlying  competitive  framework  of  the 
U.S.  economy,  the  reassessment  Is  following 
two  main  paths. 

One.  a  new  role  for  the  dollar  Is  being 
forged,  through  a  progressive  reform  of  the 
international  monetary  system.  And  secondly, 
new  Initiatives  are  being  explored  to  Improve 
American  trade  i>erformaiu:e  on  a  long  term 

bSLSlS. 

The  commitment  to  develop  a  fairer,  more 
open  system  of  International  commerce  has 
brought  the  United  States  Into  direct  con- 
frontation with  Its  major  trading  partners. 

Canada.  Japan,  and  the  European  Com- 
munity, accounting  between  them  for  more 
than  three  quarters  of  total  U.S.  foreign 
trade  and  Investment,  are  thus  the  objects 
of  special  VS.  concern.  In  the  urgent  mood 
of  the  New  Economic  Policy,  the  U.S.  Is  at- 
tempting to  remove,  on  a  bllateiral  basis, 
specific  trade  distortions  with  each  of  these 
partners.  For  their  part,  each  partner  can 
and  does  match  American  complaints  with 
those  of  their  own  about  U.S.  trade  barriers. 

Results  unfortunately  have  been  negligible 
and  the  emphasis  on  bilateral  dealings  has 
created  unfortunate  precedents  for  departing 
from  the  multilateral  principles  underlying 
the  most  successful  trade  agreements  of  the 
post  world  war  era. 

The  best  hopes  for  an  Improved  world  trad- 
ing system  thus  still  rest  with  a  major  multi- 
lateral round  of  trade  negotiations  In  which 
existing  and  potential  barriers  to  trade  can 
be  eliminated  on  a  truly  reciprocal  basis. 

The  proposed  1973  negotiations,  to  which 
most  major  trading  nations  are  committed, 
may  well  result  In  substantial  progress  toward 
a  world  trading  system  In  which  reciprocity 
is  reality.  Reciprocity  Is  the  key  as  without 
It  no  country  could  be  expected  to  make 
meaningful  offers  for  Increased  access  to  Its 
domestic  markets. 

The  enlarged  European  Community  oc- 
cupies a  dominating  position  In  the  com- 
plex world  trade  system.  At  the  largest  trad- 
ing bloc  and  as  America's  leading  trade  part- 
ner, its  cooperation  Is  vital  for  the  success 
of  any  attempt  toward  removing  barriers  on 
a  multilateral  basis. 

As  a  consequence,  the  formulation  of  U.S. 
International  economic  policy  must  neces- 
sarily place  heavy  emphasis  on  the  Com- 
munity committing  Itself  to  a  multUaterlal, 
reciprocal  and  non-dlscrlmlnatory  trading 
system.  It  must  focus  on  Community  poli- 
cies and  practices,  such  as  the  Common  Agri- 
cultural Policy  (CAP),  which  may  violate 
fundamental  trade  principles  at  the  ex- 
pense of  United  States  Interests.  Permeating 
such  considerations  is  the  outlook  for  the 
extensive  American  direct  Investment  In 
Community  production  and  service  facili- 
ties. 

NATIONAL    chamber    MISSION    TO    EUROPE 

The  prime  object  of  the  National  Cham- 
ber Mission  to  Europe  was  to  develop  fresh 


Insights  on  the  outstanding  economic  Issues 
between  the  Community  and  the  United 
States.  Prom  these  Insights,  recommenda- 
tions have  been  drafted  to  serve  as  useful 
guidelines  in  the  formulation  of  United 
States  International  economic  policy. 

The  Chamber  Is  the  largest  business  orga- 
nization In  the  United  States.  Its  member- 
ship Includes  over  45,000  firms,  corporations, 
and  Individuals.  It  Is  also  a  federation  of 
more  than  2,600  local,  state  and  regional 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  American  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  abroad  as  well  as  approxi- 
mately 1,000  trade  and  professional  organiza- 
tions. Accordingly.  Its  recommendations  on 
US-EC  relation  represent  a  uniquely  deep 
and  broad  cross-section  of  the  American 
business  community. 

The  Mission,  consisting  of  the  Chambers 
chief  executive  officer  and  official  spokesman, 
Executive  Vice  President,  Arch  N.  Booth, 
and  four  staff  specialists,  visited  six  coun- 
tries: Belgium,  France.  Germany.  Great 
Britain.  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Meetings  were 
organized  with  representatives  of  host  coun- 
try governments  and  business  organizations. 
United  States  Embassy  officials,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  American  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce abroad  and  International  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Mission  thus  drew  from  a  wide  rep- 
resentation of  government  and  business 
opinion.  American  and  European,  In  formu- 
lating Its  recommendations. 

Prior  to  departure,  briefings  were  arranged 
with  selected  United  States  Government 
agencies.  Including  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  State  and  the  Office  of  the 
Special   Trade  Representative. 

President  Nixon  expressed  his  support  for 
the  Mission's  objectives  In  a  letter  in  which 
he  also  requested  that  the  Mission's  findings 
be  presented  to  him.  Similar  letters  were  re- 
ceived from  Congressional  leaders. 

American  Chambers  of  Commerce  (AM- 
Chams)  In  the  six  countries  to  be  visited 
were  also  contacted  beforehand  In  order  to 
determine  those  Issues  which  each  AmCham 
would  particularly  want  to  discuss  with 
Mission  members. 

American  Chambers  of  Commerce  abroad 
are  voluntary  associations  of  American  and 
host  country  businessmen.  AmChams  work 
toward  achieving  mutually  beneficial  trading 
and  Investment  relationships  between  the 
United  States  and  the  host  nations.  The 
governing  bodies  reflect  a  majority  represen- 
tation by  U.S.  corporations.  Nevertheless, 
host  country  businessmen  are  strongly  rep- 
resented in  the  general  membership  and  on 
the  boards  of  directors  of  most  AmChams 
so  that  these  organizations  constitute  a 
unique  and  valuable  source  of  knowledge 
and  opinion  on  various  current  International 
economic  Issues. 

The  Mission's  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  economic  policy  Issues  are  listed  be- 
low in  summary  form.  A  succeeding  section 
includes  highlights  of  the  discissions  In  Eu- 
rope and  related  Impressions  bearing  on  each 
recommendation. 

This  report  gives  emphasU  to  the  views  of 
Europe  businessmen — partlculsirly  the  repre- 
sentatives of  wholly  European  business  orga- 
nizations. In  view  of  the  close  relationships 
generally  existing  between  these  organiza- 
tions and  the  various  European  national  gov- 
ernments and  Community  agencies,  their 
opinions  should  be  of  special  interest  to 
American  policymakers. 

recommended    GUIDELINES    FOR    U.S. 
POLICYMAKERS 

1.  The  Congress  should  enact  a  trade  bill 
as  soon  as  possible  empowering  the  United 
States  to  enter  Into  effective  negotiations 
with  all  OATT  nations.  This  should  be  a  far 
reaching  bill  granting  Presidential  authority 
to  eliminate  tariff  as  well  as  non-tariff  bar- 
riers. The  authority  should  cover  both  Indus- 
trial goods  and  agricultural  commodities. 


2.  As  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  broad  ne- 
gotiating authority,  the  Administration 
should  Initiate  talks  with  our  major  tradmg 
partners  with  the  object  of  gaining  agree- 
ment on  broad  Internatitnal  economic  prin- 
ciples. 

3.  A  system  of  generalized  tariff  preferences 
on  U.S.  imports  of  manufactured  and  semi- 
maniifactured  goods  from  developing  coun- 
tries must  be  Instituted  In  concert  with  other 
Industrialized  countries. 

4.  U.S.  antitrust  laws  and  export  control 
regulations  need  to  be  reassessed  to  ensure 
tnat  they  achieve  their  primary  purpose 
without  Inhibiting  the  competiveness  of 
U.S.  firms  In  foreign  markets. 

5.  Government  and  private  efforts  to  de- 
velop export  consciousness  and  Improved 
export  techniques  among  domestic  American 
firms  need  further  strengthening.  More  em- 
phasis Is  needed  at  home  as  opposed  to  plac- 
ing undue  reliance  for  export  development 
on  the  export  assistance  services  provided 
by  U.S.  Government  personnel  abroad. 

6.  Negotiations  should  be  started  Immedi- 
ately to  harmonize  national  environmental 
control  policies  so  as  to  minimize  the  In- 
creasingly inequitable  effects  of  differing  na- 
tional standards  on  trade  and  investment 
fiows. 

7.  The  United  States  Government  should 
continue  to  provide  and  Improve  tax  treat- 
ment for  Ame?ican  exporters  and  foreign  in- 
vestors that  enables  them  to  compete  on  an 
equitable  tax  bfisLs  with  their  competition 
abroad. 

8.  The  United  States  should  work  with 
other  countries  to  ensure  that  domestic  ad- 
justment programs  minimise  the  dislocations 
they  might  Imply  for  the  free  international 
movement  of  goods  and  capital. 

9.  The  United  States  should  work  for  in- 
ternational talks  aimed  at  producing  some 
degree  of  harmonization  of  different  national 
policies  on  the  treatment  of  foreign  direct 
Investment. 

10.  The  United  States  must  closely  reassess 
those  of  Its  policies  and  practices  which  may 
discourage  foreign  direct  Investment  and 
purchase  of  securities  in  the  United  States. 

11.  The  United  States  should  maintain  and 
augment  its  initiative  in  bringing  about  a 
thorough  reform  of  the  world  monetary  sys- 
tem. 

BACKGROUND     OF     MISSION     FINDINGS     RELATING 
TO    RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  comments  that  follow  constitute  Im- 
pressions gained  during  the  more  than  50 
formal  meetings  in  which  the  Mission  par- 
ticipated. 

1.  The  Congress  should  enact  a  trade  bill 
as  soon  as  possible  empowering  the  United 
States  to  enter  Into  effective  negotiations 
with  all  GATT  nations.  This  should  be  a  far- 
reaching  bill  granting  Presidential  authority 
to  eliminate  tariff  as  well  as  non-tariff  b-r- 
rlers.  The  authority  should  cover  both  indus- 
trial goods  and  agricultural  commodities. 
V  S    role  in  u-orld   trade  policy 

European  government  and  business  repre- 
sentatives who  met  with  the  Mission  repeat- 
edly asserted  their  view  that  the  United 
States  still  holds  the  key  position  in  the 
world  economic  order.  As  a  corollary,  they 
noted  that  the  United  States  must  take  the 
Initiative  In  keeping  world  trade  policies  on 
a  reciprocal,  multilateral  and  non-dlscrlml- 
natory basis.  Business  representatives  in  par- 
ticular went  on  to  express  confidence  that  if 
the  U.S.  Administration  could  secure  au- 
thority from  Congress  to  enter  into  far- 
reaching  and  meaningful  trade  negotiations, 
then  the  Community  would  be  sure  to  meet 
the  United  States  halfway. 

In  turn,  we  pointed  out  that  the  VS.  wants 
assurance  that  the  Community  would  in  fact 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  United  States  half- 
way In  comprehensive  trade  negotiations  In 
the  absence  of  some  form  of  assurance  alona 
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tl  ,ese  lines.  Americans  could  be  forgiven,  it 
w  IS  suggested,  tcr  sometimes  feeling  that  the 
Cfmmunlty  was  using  the  "American  Inltla- 
argument  as  an  excuse  for  not  moving 
fast  as  It  could  toward  freer  trade  policies. 
In  this  context,  the  Community's  com- 
iriltment  to  conduct  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  in  the  GATT  was  noted.  The 
on  expressed  the  hope  that  this  would. 
.  provide  the  basis  for  Community 
tlclpation  in  meaningful  trade  liberaliza- 
tion measures. 

On  balance,  a  definite  Impression  was 
ined  that  the  Community  would  take  its 
from  the  United  States  as  to  the  degree 
trade  liberalization  it  would  aim  for  its 
relations.  Accordingly,  the  provision 
the  Congress  of  comprehensive  negotiat- 
authorlty  would  be  the  catalyst  for  any 
drive  to  liberalize  trade  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis.  Conversely.  If  Congress  does  not 
piovlde  such  authority  there  will  be  little 
lEcentlve  for  other  industrialized  nations  to 
cc  mmit  themselves  to  multilateral  negotia- 
tl  ins. 

On  one  occasion,  the  President  of  a  major 
El  iropean  employers'  organization  spoke  at 
le  igth  on  what  he  termed  the  "fundamental 
pi  Dtectlonism"  of  Western  European  industry 
w  »ich  reached  full  flower  Just  before  the 
se  ;ond  world  war. 

He  credited  American  liberal  trade  Initia- 
tl  es  and  leadership  with  a  decisive  role  In 
bringing  Europe  back  into  the  fold  of  re- 
el )rocaI.  multilateral  and  expansionary  trade 
p(  licy.  If  the  United  States  should  relinquish 
tl-  is  role,  he  expected  that  Europe  would 
revert  to  Inward-looking  trade  philosophies. 
uropean  skepticism  about  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  liberal  trade 
This  usually  came  Into  focus  in  discussions 
or  the  question  of  what  sort  of  negotiating 
ai  thorlty  the  Congress  was  likely  to  provide 
the  President.  In  brief.  It  was  generally  felt 
th  at  not  only  would  Congress  be  unwilling  to 
gr  int  authority  for  comprehensive  negotla-  , 
ti(  ms.  but  also  that  the  Administration  would 
111  lit  any  trade  bill  it  might  propose  to  re- 
la  ively  modest  proportions. 

^s  evidence  of  Congressional  unwlUlng- 
n^s  to  grant  effective  negotiating  authority, 
protectionist  mood  in  Congress  was  fre- 
quently cited.  The  Burke-Hartke  bill  and 
many  offshoots  are  familiar  Issues  in 
European  business  and  government  circles, 
.•eral  references  were  made  to  House  Ways 
Means  Committee  Chairman  Wilbur 
lis"  Interview  in  Der  Spiegel  in  which  he 
sti  ited  that  he  could  pass  Burke-Hartke 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  "to- 
da  »"  if  he  so  wished. 

Reservations  about  the  Administration's 
conmltment  to  liberal  trade  policies  were 
of  en  expressed  In  the  context  of  remarks 
ab  out  the  apparent  American  tendency  to 
go  for  "bilateral"  p€u;kages  with  specific 
tn  ding  partners.  In  discussions  on  this  point. 
Ev  ropeans  generally  conceded,  however,  that 
th ;  bilateral  approach  adopted  by  the  U.S. 
slice  August  15,  1971.  was  a  genuine  emer- 
gency measure — and  In  Itself  should  not 
Je(  ipardize  any  major  move  toward  multl- 
lai  eral  trade  talks. 

Suropeans  were  critical  of  Administration 
su  jport  of  specific  American  Industries  In 
th  ;lr  efforts  to  obtain  voluntary  protective 
qtotas.  The  American  Selling  Price  (ASP) 
m<  thod  of  U.S.  customs  valuation,  was  fre- 
qv  ently  mentioned — though  less  as  an  ex- 
an  pie  of  bad  faith  of  America's  part  than 
as  an  example  of  the  "fundamental  protec- 
ti<  nism"  of  the  Congress. 

rhere  were  frequent  referenc*  to  the  cur- 
re  It  upsurge  of  countervailing  duty  and 
antidumping  Investigations  in  the  United 
St  ites.  The  tone  was  generally  to  the  effect 
th  It  "no  matter  how  strongly  Treasury  may 
say  it  Is  committed  to  liberal  trade  policies 
It  Is  nevertheless  acting  in  a  protectionist 
xni  nner." 


In  connection  with  current  U.S.  counter- 
vailing duty  and  antidumping  investigations 
references  were  made  to  the  forms  of  retalia- 
tion that  the  investigations.  Irrespective  of 
their  merits,  could  generate.  For  Instance, 
large  scale  European  companies  that  received 
negative  Judgments  would  be  tempted  to 
retaliate  against  those  of  their  suppliers  that 
happened  to  be  American  owned  or  con- 
trolled. Several  examples  were  given  to  the 
Mission  of  the  scale  of  purchases  by  Individ- 
ual European  firms  from  American  suppliers. 

It  was  stated  that  one  effect  of  "Buy  Amer- 
ican" proposals,  when  successful,  is  to  en- 
courage proposals  for  "Buy  European"  poli- 
cies. 

In  response  to  these  charges,  the  protec- 
tionist mood  of  Congress  was  admitted,  but 
the  record  of  success  In  withstanding  protec- 
tionist legislation  to-date  was  emphasized. 
The  Mission  pointed  out  that  in  Europe 
there  might  be  some  over-estimation  of  the 
extent  of  support  within  the  United  States 
for  protectionist  legislation.  It  was  made 
clear  to  the  Europeans  that  the  great  bulk 
of  the  American  business  community,  as 
represented  by  the  National  Chamber,  was 
solidly  and  actively  opposed  to  restrlctlonlst 
trade  and  investment  proposals. 

In  addition,  it  was  noted  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  tide  of  factors  which  may  be  work- 
ing towards  a  cooling  down  of  residual  pro- 
tectionist sentiment  in  America— an  Im- 
proved economy  with  a  drop  In  unemploy- 
ment— continued  price  stability — a  new  out- 
ward looklngness  in  trade  matters  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  East-West  initiatives — and  a  prob- 
able post -election  toning  down  of  the 
rhetoric  with  which  these  issues  are  dis- 
cussed. 

As  to  the  role  of  the  Administration  in 
implementing  International  economic  policy, 
the  Mission  took  every  opportunity  to  explain 
and  assess  the  numerous  factors  that  the 
Administration  has  presently  to  take  Into 
account. 

In  developing  policies  that  will  a.ssure  U.S. 
economic  strength  In  the  long  run.  govern- 
ment has  to  contend  with  strong  political 
pressures  from  labor  and  sections  of  Industry 
that  urge  a  retreat  into  a  "fortress  Amer- 
ica." 

The  Mission  repeatedly  stressed  that  one 
of  the  most  effective  ways  to  overcome  these 
pressures  Is  for  America's  trading  partners 
to  meet  the  United  States  halfway  in  estab- 
lishing freer  and  fairer  trade  relationships. 
Trade  issues  to  be  negotiated 

In  discussions  with  European  business  rep- 
resentatives, there  was  general  agreement 
that  future  efforts  to  liberalize  trade  multl- 
laterally  should  preferably  be  on  a  wide 
front.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Industrialized 
nations  should  lose  no  time  in  sitting  down 
to  Implement  their  commitment  to  conduct 
broad-based  negotiations,  covering  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  industry  and  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers. 

In  order  to  determine  the  views  of  Euro- 
pean business  on  the  negotiations,  the  Mis- 
sion raised  all  the  major  trade  policy  issues 
on  which  the  United  States  Is  currently 
seeking  Community  action. 

The  agricultural  Issue  was  presented  from 
the  perspective  that  the  U.S.  was  especially 
concerned  with  the  outcome  of  prevailing 
trends  of  U.S.  agricultural  and  non-agricul- 
tural trade  with  the  Community. 

If  comparative  advantage  is  to  remain  the 
mainspring  of  international  trade  relations, 
then  steps  must  be  taken  to  assure  more 
equitable  access  to  the  Community  for 
American  farm  products.  Farm  products  and 
high  technology  industrial  goods  are  the  only 
categories  In  which  the  United  States  en- 
joys a  comparative  advantage  over  Europe. 
The  U.S.  must  be  sensitive  to  developments 
which  work  to  artlfically  reduce  that  advan- 
tage. 


This  approach  was  developed  at  length  as 
the  Mission  gained  the  Impression  that  the 
European  business  community  was  not  par- 
ticularly aware  of  the  reasoning  behind  the 
American  Interest  In  Including  agriculture 
meaningfully  in  trade  negotiations. 

A  common  response  to  the  Mission's  ques- 
tions on  Community  agricultural  pwlicy  was 
that  the  United  States  should  not  worry  too 
much,  as  time  would  alleviate  most  of  its 
problems  with  the  CAP.  As  the  Community's 
farm  population  dwindles,  the  relative  Im- 
portance of  the  agricultural  vote  should  also 
decline.  And  it  was  frequently  stated  that  we 
may  be  Just  around  the  corner  from  a  sig- 
nificant consumer  reaction  in  the  Commu- 
nity against  the  farm  policies  that  are  prov- 
ing so  costly.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the 
entrance  of  three  new  members  into  the 
Community,  especially  the  United  Kingdom, 
would  be  a  contributing  factor  to  achieving 
a  more  rational  agricultural  policy. 

In  response,  the  Mission  Impressed  upon 
European  business  contacts  Its  concern  that 
the  Community  might  not  prove  willing  to 
move  boldly  on  agriculture.  In  turn,  questions 
were  raised  regarding  Congressional  willing- 
ness to  provide  authority  to  put  U.S.  farm 
policies  on  the  table.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  Administration  would  most  probably  re- 
quest such  authority  If  the  Community  would 
give  some  clear  indication  of  what  kind  of 
agricultural  negotiations  it  would  consider. 

The  Mission  asked  for  the  support  of  Euro- 
pean business  organizations  in  working  to- 
ward trade  negotiations  in  which  agriculture 
played  a  significant  part. 

There  was  no  substantial  disagreement  on 
the  need  to  negotiate  tariff  barriers  on  an 
across-the-board  basis.  It  was  acknowledged 
by  Europeans  that  protectionist  pressures  are 
considerable  within  the  Community  and 
roughly  Involve  the  same  Industries  as  In  the 
United  States. 

There  was  some  discussion  of  what  tariff 
elimination  would  mean  to  the  Community. 
If  all  the  world  had  a  common  tariff,  obvi- 
ously, a  prime  condition  for  the  Community's 
existence  would  be  removed.  Generally.  It  was 
felt  that  if  the  Community  was  able  to  ra- 
tionalize its  industrial  and  monetary  base, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  compete  effectively  with 
the  U.S.  and  other  industrial  economies, 
there  would  be  no  Inconsistency  between  zero 
tariffs  and  the  Community's  basic  purpose 
and  objectives.  It  was  strongly  emphasized 
by  Europeans  that  the  evolution  of  Com- 
munity Industrial.  Scientific  and  Techno- 
logical policies  would  be  a  key  factor  in  de- 
ciding the  final  Community  position  on  tariff 
policy — particularly  with  respect  to  the  time 
schedule  for  tariff  elimination. 

On  non-Uwlff  barriers,  the  general  response 
of  business  oragnlzatlons  was  that  a  compre- 
hensive across-the-board  approach  would  be 
preferable  to  a  limited,  ad  referendum  ap- 
proach. European  businessmen  appeared  to  be 
strongly  aware  of  the  proliferation  of  new 
forms  of  non-tariff  barriers  and  agreed  that 
It  would  be  self-defeating  to  postpone  their 
serious  negotiations. 

In  summary,  there  was  general  agreement 
that  the  realities  of  the  time  demand  a  much 
more  comprehensive  trade  bill  than  the  type 
that  might  be  expected  to  emerge  from  Wash- 
ington. This  should  Include  a  commitment 
to  work  toward  zero  tariffs  for  the  industrial 
countries  possibly  over  a  25  year  period  and 
a  commitment  to  tackle  all  non-tariff  bar- 
riers. The  latter  could  Include  efforts  to  elim- 
inate selected  barriers  immediately  with  the 
balance  being  "frozen"  until  such  time  as 
they  could  be  dealt  with  In  detail. 

The  trade  negotiations  to  which  the  U.S. 
trade  bill  should  be  keyed  should  also  em- 
brace the  adjustment  assistance  and  othei 
social  programs  and  policies  of  trading 
states,  as  well  as  the  question  of  preferential 
tariffs  for  developing  nations. 

The  alternative  to  this  comprehensive  type 
of  negotiation  would  be  to  ensure  a  gradual 
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drift  by   the   worlds   nations  into  progres- 
sively Inward-looking  and  Isolated  blocs. 

2.  As  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  broad 
negotiating  authority,  the  Administration 
should  initiate  talks  with  our  major  trading 
partners  with  the  object  of  gaining  agree- 
ment on  broad  international  economic  prin- 
ciples. 

Discussions  on  trade  negotiations  strategy 
led  to  a  general  agreement  that  one  way  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  Community  and  the 
United  States  to  agree  to  wide  negotiations 
would  be  to  set  up  Immediately  some  talks, 
or  "pre-negotlatlon  negotiations"  In  which 
the  commitment  by  participating  nations  to 
certain  broad  economic  objectives  could  be 
established.  Accordingly,  the  recommenda- 
tion to  this  end  is  made  in  recognition  of 
the  problem  faced  by  the  U.S.  Administra- 
tion in  obtaining  Congressional  authority. 

It  also  relates  to  the  political  considera- 
tions of  individual  Community  members, 
that  could,  collectively,  inhibit  the  Com- 
munity to  negotiate  on  a  broad  and  mean- 
ingful basis. 

Both  considerations  related  in  addition  to 
the  apparent  reluctance,  of  each  party  to 
commit  Itself  specifically  to  negotiations  be- 
cause of  doubt  as  to  the  other's  true  inten- 
tions. 

Rightly  or  wrongly.  Congress  has  worked 
itself  Into  a  quasl-protectlonlst  frame  of 
mind  partly  because  of  a  feeling  that  the 
Europeans,  or  the  Japanese  or  Canadians, 
as  the  case  may  be,  are  taking  more  than 
they  are  giving  In  International  commerce. 
To  some  extent  this  is  a  legacy  of  the  after- 
math of  the  Kennedy  Round  when  many 
legislators  thought  that  American  negotia- 
tors had  exceeded  their  authority  and  failed 
to  secure  enough  concessions  for  the  United 
States.  It  is  also  a  side  effect  of  the  current 
spirit  of  economic  pessimism,  in  which  a 
deteriorated  U.S.  trade  balance  symbolizes  to 
many  legislators  the  hopelessness  of  the 
American  International  competitive  position. 

Consequently,  it  is  widely  recognized  In 
Europe  as  It  Is  in  the  United  States,  that  the 
chances  of  Congress  providing  wide  author- 
ity to  U.S.  negotiators  are  less  than  bright. 
This  Is  especially  true  in  the  politically  vola- 
tile agricultural  sector. 

"Pre-negotlatlon  negotiations"  could  help 
lead  the  Community  and  the  U.S.  Into  wider 
negotiations  by  getting  the  participating  na- 
tions to  agree  to  certain  broad  economic  ob- 
jectives. A  form  of  commitment  along  these 
lines  could  provide  Congress  with  an  indica- 
tion of  the  response  the  U.S.  could  expect  on 
specific  negotiating  Issues  from  other  coun- 
tries. This  would  help  to  mitigate  Congres- 
sional reluctance  to  extend  wide  negotiating 
authority  covering  U.S.  farm  policies  In  the 
absence  of  clear  foreign  commitment  to  re- 
ciprocal concessions.  Similarly  the  Commu- 
nity and  non-Community  countries  would  be 
better  able  to  secure  the  necessary  authority 
to  negotiate  If  they  know  the  basic  economic 
policy  positions  of  their  trading  partners. 
Points  to  cover  could  Include: 

The  need  to  reach  a  zero  tariff  level  by 
the  end  of  the  century. 

The  need  to  obtain  effective  harmoniza- 
tion of  the  domestic  agricultural  systems  and 
policies  of  all  countries.  Without  such  har- 
monization, distortions  and  inequities  will 
continue  to  plague  agricultural  world  trade 
activity. 

The  need  to  achieve  agreement  on  the 
harmonization  of  national  tax  policies  that 
otherwise  distort  trade  and  Investment 
activities. 

The  need  to  achieve  agreement  on  na- 
tional Industrial  policies  so  as  to  avoid  dis- 
crimination against  foreign  owned  or  con- 
trolled enterprises. 

3.  A  system  of  generalized  tariff  prefer- 
ences on  U.S.  Imports  of  manufactured  and 
semi-manufactured  goods  from  developing 
countries  must  be  Instituted  In  concert  with 
other  industrialized  countries. 


The  Mission  expressed  Its  concern  with 
the  Community's  growing  network  of  pref- 
erential trade  agreements  with  developing 
countries  that  appeared  to  be  Inconsistent 
with  GATT  rules.  In  general,  the  response 
from  European  business  representatives  was 
mixed.  Those  who  admitted  that  some  of 
the  agreements  should  be  reviewed  were 
countered  by  those  who  accepted  the  official 
Community  position  that  all  the  agree- 
ments are  both  legal  and  economically 
Inevitable.  On  balance,  the  opinion  of  Euro- 
pean businessmen  meeting  with  the  Mis- 
sion indicated  that  the  most  effective  policy 
for  the  United  States  to  follow  should  be 
based  on  the  implementation  by  the  United 
States  of  a  generalized  tariff  preference 
scheme.  This  would  fulfill  a  longstanding 
U.S.  commitment  and,  at  the  same  time, 
oblige  the  Community  to  openly  review  its 
own  system  of  preferences. 

Other  comments  were  directed  to  prevail- 
ing U.S.  policy  on  Community  preferential 
agreements.  Outright  opposition  was  felt  to 
be  Ineffective  because  many  of  the  agree- 
ments were  sincerely  regarded  within  the 
Community  as  legal  and  highly  Important 
to  Community  welfare.  In  the  absence  of  a 
concerted  move  by.  all  industrial  countries 
to  adopt  a  common  preferential  tariff  sys- 
tem, it  was  recommended  that  the  United 
States  employ  a  two-pronged  attack.  One. 
to  seek  maximum  compensation  according 
to  GATT  procedures  for  proven  injury  to 
U.S.  export  trade.  And  twj,  to  focus  on  re- 
moval of  those  preferential  agreements  that 
are  most  clearly  in  violation  of  GATT  rules. 
Reverse  preferences  were  mentioned  In  this 
context.  There  was  considerable  agreement 
among  Europeans  that  the  reverse  prefer- 
ences would  not  stand  up  under  any  objec- 
tive appraisal. 

The  fact  that  the  Community  Is  consider- 
ing the  extension  and  harmonization  of  its 
preferential  arrangements  with  Mediter- 
ranean countries  underscores  the  urgency 
with  which  the  United  States  must  decide 
Its  adoption  of  generalized  preferences. 

4.  U.S.  antitrust  and  export  control  regu- 
lations need  to  be  reeissessed  to  ensure  that 
they  achieve  their  primary  purpose  without 
inhibiting  the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  firms 
in  foreign  markets. 

The  Mission  constantly  raised  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extent  to  which  U.S.  antitrust 
law  and  practices  inhibit  U.S.  business  per- 
formance abroad  and  curtail  U.S.  based  ex- 
port efforts. 

There  was  little  specificity  in  the  re- 
sponses, particularly  by  U.S.  nationals.  On 
balance,  the  responses  did.  however,  ex- 
press the  view  that  U.S.  antitrust  law  should 
stop  at  the  U.S.  border.  A  principal  objec- 
tion was  that  extension  of  antitrust  beyond 
U.S.  borders  goes  beyond  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  law,  which  was  to  preserve  com- 
petition  within   the   United   States. 

Extraterritorial  application  of  U.S.  anti- 
trust regulations  means  that  American  firms 
are  not  free  to  compete  fully  with  foreign 
firms  which  are  not  inhibited  by  similar 
antitrust  conslderatloiis. 

Instances  of  business  lost  to  American 
firms  because  of  U.S.  antitrust  considera- 
tion were  cited  especially  with  respect  to  the 
51  Hr    ownership    requirement    in    U.S.    law. 

Observations  on  European  business  prac- 
tice were  made  to  illustrate  the  futility  and 
disadvantages  of  applying  U.  S.  antitrust 
criteria  to  the  European  business  environ- 
ment. What  is  accepted  practice  in  one  coun- 
try, for  example,  would  be  in  clear  violation 
of  antitrust  In  the  United  States.  Attempts 
to  apply  U.  S.  law  in  Europe  add  credence  to 
the  charge  that  the  multinational  corpora- 
tion Is  Indeed  outside  the  host  nations'  con- 
trol. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  U.  S.  antitrust 
policy  is  solidly  entrenched  behind  Supreme 
Cotirt  rulings,  which  discourages  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  Issue.  Nevertheless,  conversa- 


tions with  American  business  repre-seniaiives 
led  to  a  conviction  that  the  extraterritorial 
application  of  U.  S.  antitrust  policy  needs 
serious  reappraisal.  If  American  international 
business  performance  abroad  is  li^deed  a 
matter  of  high  national  priority,  then  avoid- 
able obstacles  to  the  performance  must  be 
identified  and  acted  on  forthwith. 

U.  S.  export  control  policy  attracted  much 
critical  comment  particularly  from  members 
of  American  Chambers  of  Commerce  Abroad. 
Despite  the  recent  liberalization  of  the  U  S. 
export  control  program  u  was  generally  felt 
that  the  piogram's  administration  Is  overly 
and  unnecessarily  restrictive.  In  other  words, 
excessive  conservatism  lias  limited  ihe  ef- 
fective liberalization  of  the  program  as  per- 
mitted by  changes  in  the  Export  Control 
Act.  Examples  were  given  of  bU6lnes.s  lost 
to  foreign  competition  because  of  negative 
rulings  by  the  Office  of  Export  Control.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  U.  S.  export  control 
criteria  be  more  clearly  set  out  In  U.  S  law. 
thereby  reducing  the  degree  of  discretion 
that  is  presently  characteristic  of  export  con- 
trol administration. 

There  were  discussions  on  the  basic  na- 
tional security  factors  that  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  passing  judgment 
on  the  rulings  of  the  Office  of  Export  Control. 

The  Mission  referred  to  the  current  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Administration  is  respond- 
ing to  a  Congressional  directive  to  adjust 
the  export  control  list  to  the  COCOM  list— 
and  to  be  prepared  to  explain  reasons  for 
retaining  items  that  are  not  included  in  the 
COCOM  list.  (The  COCOM  list  represents  an 
agreement  between  the  U  S.  and  other  major 
industrial  powers  as  to  those  strategic  Items 
that  should  not  be  sold  to  the  Sino-Soviet 
bloc.)  There  was  genera!  agreement  that  this 
was  an  encouraging  move,  but  "we  shall  have 
to  wait  and  see".  On  balance,  the  comments 
on  U.  S.  export  control  were  sufficiently  criti- 
cal to  convince  the  Mission  that  an  objective 
reassessment  of  current  export  control  policy 
would  be  in  order.  The  response  to  the  Con- 
gressional directive  should  provide  a  con- 
venient means  of  measuring  progress  in  that 
direction. 

5.  Government  and  private  efforts  tn  de- 
velop export  consciousness  and  Improved  ex- 
port techniques  among  domestic  American 
firms  need  further  strengthening.  More  em- 
phasis Is  needed  at  home  as  opposed  to  plac- 
ing undue  reliance  for  export  development 
on  the  export  assistance  services  provided 
by  U.  S.  Government  personnel  abroad. 

A  recurrent  theme  expressed  by  both 
American  and  European  businessmen  was 
that  the  potential  for  U.  S.  exports  has  not 
yet  been  realized.  The  Mission  made  it  a 
special  point  to  press  American  and  foreign 
businessmen  for  Ideas  on  how  this  potential 
could  be  reached. 

Discussions  Invariably  began  with  an  as- 
sessment of  the  performance  of  United  Sta'e-~ 
commercial  offices  abroad  in  developing 
American  commercial  and  economic  inter- 
ests. 

Contrary  to  the  negative  comments  often 
heard  in  the  United  States  about  the  effec- 
tiveness of  US  commercial  services  abroad, 
most  of  the  businessmen  responding  to  the 
Mission  on  this  subject  were  compllmentan,- 
The  essence  of  their  remarks  was  that  Amer- 
ican firms  that  had  done  their  basic  home- 
work with  res-'ect  to  penetrating  a  particular 
European  market  could  generally  depend 
upon  adequate  assistance  The  qualification 
here  was  that  they  were  referring  to  Ameri- 
can companies  that  were  "serious"  about 
breaking  Into  new  export  sales  and  wanted 
to  contact  possible  customers  or  foreign  rep- 
resentatives. 

They  acknowledged  that  if  a  company  ex- 
pected "cradle  to  the  grave"  exnort  as.^istance 
they  would  undoubtedly  be  disappointed — 
but  that  firms  should  not  expect  such  a  level 
of  assistance  in  any  case. 

General  support  and  encouragement   was 
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ex  iressed  for  current  U.  8.  Government  ef- 
fo  ta  to  Improve  the  export  development 
se  vices  of  commercial  offices  abroad.  More 
spsclflcally.  three  areas  were  selected  tor 
sp  »clal  attention  by  the  ^vernment. 

3ne,  It  was  agreed  that  business  experience 
Bh  3uld  have  much  weight  In  the  selection  of 
CO  nmerclal  staffs. 

rwo.  the  government  should  place  prlor- 
Itj  on  establishing  procedures  to  get  Inlorma- 
tl<  n  on  "hot"  export  leads  with  a  minimum 
of  delay  to  U.  S.  exporters  of  known  motlva- 
tl<  n. 

rhree.  more  Interchange  should  be  encour- 
agKl  between  foreign  commercial  poets. 
W  Ahlngton  and  Department  of  commerce 
fle(d  offices. 

here  was  much  discussion  of  various  pro- 
posals to  revamp  the  commercial  posts,  with 
tht  Prltzlaff  report  given  specially  prominent 
ntlon.  On  balance,  there  was  no  particular 
with  any  of  the  propoisals  made 
these  Initiatives.  The  consensus  was  that 
apparent  coat  Involved  In  many  of  the 
marketing  and  pVomotlonal  programs  con- 
1  In  the  reports  known  In  Europe  were 
m(ior  In  relation  to  the  scale  of  U.S.  export 
Ivlty.  The  trend  of  the  discussions  on  this 
point  was  also  that  it  was  common  sense  to 
m^ke  the  market  development  activities  of 
posts  as  efficient  and  productive  as  pcs- 
However.  in  most  meetings  In  which 
Government  export  development  was 
1.  emphasis  was  placed  on  generating 
Interest  among  potential  exporters  back  in 
United  States, 
f  there  U.  in  fact,  much  potential  U.  S.  ex- 
pott  activity  to  be  tapped,  then  much  more 
importance  must;  be  attached  to  inducing 
fir  ns  to  try  exoortlng  and  ensuring  that,  once 
Involved,  they  have  real  incentive  to  continue. 
t  was  agreed  that  major  legislative  efforts, 
of  the  stature  of  the  1971  Export  Expansion 
Ac ;  introduced  by  Senators  Inouye  and  Mag- 
nuson,  are  need«d  to  focus  attention  on  the 
do  nestle  side  of  eiport  expansion. 

t  was  generally  agreed  that  export  pro- 
gn  ,ms,  such  as  DISC  were  the  very  least  that 
coi  iJd  be  expected  if  exports  are  truly  a  matter 
of|iatlonal  priority. 

.S.  Department  of  Commerce  field  offices 
shfculd  also  be  strengthened  to  provide  more 
In  ensive  export  development  work. 

1  luch  speculation  was  offered  as  to  the  rel- 
atl  ;fely  weak  export  performance  of  American 
ln<.ustry.  A  lack  of  "flexibility"  In  adapting 
U.  S.  products  and  marketing  methods  to 
foielgn  markets  was  often  noted:  for  ex- 
anjple.  failure  to  adopt  products  to  European 
irds  of  power  and  measurement,  to 
pr*vlde  Instructions  In  foreign  languages, 
quote  prices  in  foreign  currencies  and  to 
to  foreign  Inquiries.  It  was  acknowl- 
edged that  the  huge  size  of  the  domestic 
U.  S.  market  deters  many  American  firms 
frc  m  seriously  trying  to  make  the  necessary 
ad  ustments  to  compete  in  much  smaller 
foreign  markets. 

key  problem  recognized  by  many  United 
commercial  officers  who  met  with  the 
is  the  difficulty  of  producing  posl- 
responses  to  the  trade  leads  they  de- 
Some  way  must  be  found  to  "rifle" 
leads  quickly  to  companies  that  are 
likely  to  act  on  them.  The  prevailing 
a  is  slow  and  government  personnel 
home  and  abroad  are  limited  In  their 
and  abUlty  to  direct  leads  to  "live" 
ss  on  their  own  Initiative.  It  was 
recognized  that  finding  a  potential  ex- 
sr  to  fill  a  lead  Is  not  enough — effective 
counseling  on  the  essentials  of  exporting 
mist  be  a  key  element  of  government  pro- 
gri  ms. 

1  lany  comments  were  made  on  the  advls- 
ab  llty  of  further  refinements  of  Export- 
Im?ort  Bank  services,  particularly  with 
rea  >ect  to  easing  the  paperwork  relating  to 
Ex  mbank  activities.  The  need  to  liberalize 
fui  ther  East-West  trade  credits  was  empha- 
sized by  several  partlclpanto.  although,  on 
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the  whole,  few  complaints  were  made  about 
the  genertU  credit  terms  offered  by  the  Exlm- 
bank  organization. 

6.  Negotiations  should  be  started  Imme- 
diately to  harmonize  national  environmental 
control  policies  so  as  to  minimize  the  In- 
creasingly inequitable  effects  of  differing  na- 
tional standards  on  trade  and  Investment 
fiows. 

The  effects  of  national  environmental 
policies  on  trade  and  Investment  provided  a 
major  source  of  discussion  during  the  Mis- 
sion's meetings. 

Many  representatives  of  both  European 
and  American  enterprises  in  Europe,  ex- 
pressed the  conviction  that  a  crop  of  new 
worldwide  environmental  policies  and  pro- 
grams threaten  to  introduce  severe  distor- 
tions into  prevailing  trade  and  Investment 
flows.  The  threat  of  "ecology  havens"  has 
become  a  familiar  theme  In  Europe. 

The  likelihood  that  the  Community  would 
move  soon  toward  developing  an  environ- 
mental policy  was  also  raised  as  an  Indica- 
tion that  some  form  of  worldwide  agree- 
ment on  such  policies  is  imperative.  The 
possibility  that  some  national  policies  could 
be  drafted  so  as  to  Include  tacit  discrimina- 
tion against  foreign  busrtness  was  also  raised 
In  discussions  with   the  Mission. 

On  balance,  the  Mission  concluded  that 
there  would  be  strong  support  from  the 
European  business  community  for  measures 
aimed  at  producing  effective  harmonization 
of  different  national  environmental  policies. 

7.  The  United  States  Government  should 
continue  to  provide  and  Improve  tax  treat- 
ment for  American  exporters  and  foreign  in- 
vestors that  enables  them  to  compete  on  an 
equitable  tax  basis  with  their  competition 
abroad. 

There  was  general  agreement  among  both 
American  and  European  businessmen  oper- 
ating In  Europe  that  United  States  tax  pro- 
posals like  those  in  the  Burke-Hartke  bill 
would  work  to  the  advantage  of  America's 
foreign  competitors. 

The  collective  opinion  expressed  In  the 
discussions  was  that  the  Eissumptlons  behind 
that  type  of  legislative  proposal  fall  to  take 
account  of  the  realities  of  doing  business 
abroad.  The  Intense  competition  that  Ameri- 
can firms  are  now  experiencing  In  foreign 
markets  suggests  that  few  of  these  firms 
could  remain  competitive  if  saddled  with  the 
extra   costs   that   the   tax   proposals   Involve. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  increasing 
signs  that  foreign  national  tax  policies 
would  have  the  effect  of  discriminating 
against  foreign  controlled  or  owned  opera- 
tions. 

In  Germany,  for  instance,  a  good  deal  of 
specific  comment  was  directed  to  German 
tax  proposals  that  would  have  a  discrimina- 
tory effect  against  U.S.  subsidiaries. 

Comments  were  made  on  sections  806.30 
and  807.00  of  the  U.S.Tariff  Schedules  which 
extend  special  tariff  treatment  to  Imported 
items  that  have  been  assembled  abroad  from 
American  made  components.  Based  on  the 
experience  of  Americans  actually  Involved 
In  806,30  and  807.00  operations  In  Europe, 
elimination  of  the  provisions  would  result 
In  a  transfer  of  U.S. -based  production  to 
Europe. 

The  tax  on  value  added  was  frequently 
mentioned  as  having  a  real  effect  on  trade 
flows  to  the  disadvantage  of  countries  not 
employing  that  system. 

In  summary,  there  was  general  agreement 
that  the  harmonization  of  national  tax 
policies,  so  as  to  minimize  their  distorting 
effects  on  trade  and  Investment,  should  be 
a  prime  objective  of  all  trading  nations. 

8.  The  United  States  should  work  with 
other  countries  to  ensure  that  domestic  ad- 
justment programs  minimize  the  disloca- 
tions they  might  have  on  the  free  interna- 
tional movement  of  goods  and  capital. 

AdJuBtment  assistance  was  a  frequent  point 
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of  discussion  revealing  significant  differences 
In  current  United  States,  and  European  na- 
tional philosophies  and  policies  on  the  Issue. 

The  Mission  pointed  out  that,  within  the 
United  States,  adjustment  assistance  is 
emerging  as  a  major  national  concern,  and 
that  political  considerations  will  probably  en- 
sure that  the  emphasis  In  the  United  States 
will  be  on  trade  adjustment  assistance  as 
.opposed  to  adjustments  arising  from  all 
forms  of  economic  activity — which  Is  the 
more  prevalent  concept  in  Europe. 

There  was  general  agreement,  however,  that 
whatever  the  coverage  of  Individual  national 
adjustment  assistance  programs,  the  Com- 
munity and  the  United  States  should  work 
together  to  develop  some  international  rules 
on  adjustment  programs — rules  that  would 
be  aimed  at  minimizing  the  distortions  In 
International  trade  that  domestic  safeguard 
programs  might  otherwise  produce. 

The  principle  to  be  observed  here  Is  that 
the  costs  of  national  adjustment  assistance 
programs  be  borne  mainly  by  the  govern- 
ments responsible  for  those  programs  and 
not  by  9ountrles  whose  trade  Is  restricted  by 
those  programs. 

This  would  ensure  that  market  forces 
would  continue  to  prevail  In  International 
commerce — forces  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  the  most  successful  means  of 
generating  world  economic  growth. 

9.  The  United  States  should  work  for  In- 
ternational talks  aimed  at  harmonizing  dif- 
ferent national  policies  on  the  treatment  of 
foreign  direct  Investment. 

A  common  theme  struck  In  meetings  with 
the  Mission  was  that  European  and  Amer- 
ican business  both  bad  much  to  gain  In 
developing  a  worldwide  climate  In  which 
foreign  direct  Investment  could  flourish. 

The  hope  was  expressed  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Community  could  take  the 
lead  together  In  bringing  about  some  har- 
monization of  different  national  policies  on 
foreign  direct  Investment.  This  was  noted 
as  being  particularly  important  in  the  con- 
text of  developing  countries  where  criticism 
of  foreign  Investment  Is  most  acute. 

Examples  were  given  of  Incipient  discrim- 
ination within  the  Community  against  for- 
eign investment.  Some  fears  were  expressed 
that  Community  evolution  of  internal  Indus- 
trial, scientific  and  technological  policies 
could  produce  problems  for  non-Community 
controlled  enterprises. 

There  was  considerable  comment  on  the 
performance  of  American  controlled  or  owned 
operations  within  the  Community.  In  gen- 
eral, it  was  agreed  that  the  bulk  of  the  firms 
involved  were  good  corporate  citizens  but 
that  they  would  find  It  Increasingly  Impor- 
tant to  remain  so  in  the  future.  Evidence  is 
accumulating,  the  Mission  was  told,  that 
within  the  Community  a  much  more  critical 
awareness  of  U.S.  controlled  Industry  is  de- 
veloping. This  was  seen  as  making  all  the 
more  urgent  the  need  to  work  for  harmo- 
nization of  national  policies  on  foreign  in- 
vestment on  a  multilateral  basis. 

10.  The  United  States  must  closely  reassess 
those  of  Its  policies  and  practices  which  may 
discourage  foreign  direct  Investment  and 
purchase  of  securities  of  the  United  States. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  praise  for  the 
renewed  U.S.  Government  Interest  In  attract- 
ing foreign  direct  investment  to  the  United 
States.  Generally,  no  criticisms  were  made 
with  respect  to  Institutional  barriers  to  such 
Investment.  U.S.  antitrust  policy  was  ac- 
knowledged as  being  equally  applicable  to 
domestic  American  firms. 

The  point  was  made  that  official  U.S.  pro- 
motional efforts  might  concentrate  on  help- 
ing European  firms  develop  their  export  mar- 
kets In  the  United  States  as  a  preliminary 
step  toward  establishing  production  facili- 
ties. 

Exports  are  obviously  the  best  way  to  test 
the  marketability  of  a  product  In  a  foreign 
country.  Consequently,  one  way  to  convince 
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foreign  companies  to  Invest  In  this  country 
Is  to  ensure  that  their  product  line  has  been 
able  to  achieve  successful  export  penetration. 

Considerable  comment  was  made  about  ob- 
stacles to  Investment  In  VS.  portfolio  stocks. 
The  main  thread  of  these  contentions  was 
that  over  the  years,  the  United  States  has  put 
Into  effect  a  number  of  federal  and  local 
laws  and  regulations  that  are  obstacles  to 
foreign  Investment  In  US.  securities. 

Each  of  these  measures,  going  back  to  the 
1930°s.  was  Imposed  for  a  reason  that  was 
sound  at  the  time.  Over  the  years  laws  and 
regulations  have  been  added  to  the  U.S.  net- 
work of  monetary  and  fiscal  measures  with- 
out thought  to  the  cumulative  effect.  Meas- 
ures have  been  taken  for  purely  domestic 
reasons  which  discourage  foreign  investment 
in  U.S.  securities;  in  addition  measures  have 
been  applied  to  control  capital  outflows.  This 
has  been  done  at  the  state  and  local  level, 
as  well  as  at  the  Federal  level.  Among  all 
the  monetary  and  fiscal  measures  that  dis- 
courage portfolio  Investment  from  abroad, 
there  was  specific  mention  In  Europe  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  regulations  ( notably  Regulation 
Q),  estate  taxes  on  non-residents,  the  In- 
terest Equalization  Tax.  and  a  range  of  state 
and  local  taxes  on  securities  trading. 

The  net  effect  has  been  to  encourage  in- 
vestment In  the  securities  of  countries  other 
than  the  United  States,  to  develop  financial 
centers  outside  the  United  States  that  feed 
on  U.S.  securities,  to  defiect  business  from 
U.S.  securities  houses  to  foreign  houses,  and 
to  generally  distort  capital  fiows.  The  speed 
with  which  the  Eurodollar  and  Eurobond 
markets  developed  and  the  magnitude  of 
capital  In  these  markets  is  a  ^Ign  the  dis- 
tortions are  at  least  partly  attributable  to 
U.S.  measures. 

A  collateral  development  has  been  the 
growth  of  unregulated  offshore  funds  that 
feed  on  U.S.  securities  and,  unfortunately,  at 
times  damage  the  image  of  the  U.S.  securi- 
ties market  or  the  industry  in  general.  As  the 
foreign  securities  trading  centers  have  devel- 
oped, there  has  been  less  efficiency  In  the 
market  as  a  result  of  artificial  fragmentation 
of  the  global  market.  The  investor  has  to  pay 
more  and.  consequently.  Invests  less. 

This  was  the  gist  of  comments  made  to  the 
Mission  on  this  relatively  neglected  issue. 
Bearing  Implications  of  these  comments  In 
mind,  the  Report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Financial  Structure  and  Regulations 
seems  to  be  In  the  right  direction.  This  also 
applies  to  th©*fcncept  of  the  Foreign  Port- 
folio Sales  corporation.  Nevertheless,  they 
represent  a  piecemeal  approach  that  lacks 
a  central  direction. 

What  would  be  timely  is  a  comprehensive, 
objective  examination  of  the  statutory  and 
regulatory  maze  affecting  foreign  Investment 
In  U.S.  securities.  The  object  would  be  to  de- 
termine whether  monetary  and  fiscal  meas- 
ures, some  Imposed  decades  ago,  are  still 
required  or  might  be  eliminated.  With  re- 
spect to  those  that  It  Is  decided  to  retain, 
further  Judgment  could  be  made  whether 
they  could  be  simplified.  Kept  In  mind  dur- 
ing such  a  study  would  be  t^e  effect  of  port- 
folio investment  on  Improving  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

It  seems  reasonable  that  the  requirements 
of  absolute  objectivity  would  dictate  a  study 
by  an  Independent  group  or  commission, 
using,  where  necessary,  assistance  from  the 
various  government  agencies. 

11.  The  United  States  should  maintain  and 
augment  Its  Initiative  in  bringing  about  a 
thorough  reform  of  the  world  monetary 
system. 

There  was  considerable  comment  by 
European  government  and  business  repre- 
sentatives on  the  world  monetary  situation, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  statements 
of  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Shultz  at 
the  September  1972  International  Monetary 
Fund  meeting.  All  agreed  that  a  new  and 
flexible  system,  designed  to  accommodate  the 


changing  needs  of  trade  and  investment,  Is 
urgently  needed. 

It  was  noted  that  the  determination  ex- 
pressed at  the  Fund  meeting  to  restore  dollar 
convertibility  has  evidently  reassured  many 
Europeans  that  the  UJ3.  approach  deserves 
support. 

The  principle  of  invoking  sanctions  against 
countries  that  fall  to  adjust  their  payments 
Imbalances  was  generally  accepted.  However, 
it  was  pointed  out  by  Europeans  that  the 
requirement  to  keep  exchange  reserves  on  a 
stable  basis  could  launch  governments  on 
new  exchange  and  investment  controls  poli- 
cies. References  were  made  to  the  role  of 
multinational  corporations  In  this  regard. 
The  effect  they  can  have  on  International 
capital  flows  could  cause  special  controls  to 
be  placed  on  multinationals'  capital  opera- 
tions by  host  country  governments. 

The  Mission  made  It  a  ptolnt  to  test  Euro- 
pean reaction  to  the  possibility  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  20  might  not  produce  recommenda- 
tions for  reform  that  were  acceptable  to  all 
IMF  members.  As  a  rule,  there  were  no  ob- 
jections in  principle  to  a  Mission  proposal 
that  another  form  of  high  level  conference  be 
organized  in  which  the  impetus  toward 
monetary  reform  could  be  carried  to  consum- 
mation. This  conference  should  be  preceded 
by  thorough  consultations  on  the  rules  and 
organizational  requirements  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. These  consultations  should  also  take 
special  account  of  the  problems  of  developing 
countries. 


FINDING  A  SUCCESSOR  FOR 
ROBERT  BALX, 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  i^ecial  Committee  on  Aging.  I 
was  very  much  concerned  when  it  was 
announced  that  President  Nixon  is  will- 
ing to  le^  Robert  Ball  resign  as  Social 
Security  commissioner. 

Mr.  Ball,  after  all,  has  headed  the 
Social  Security  Administration  for  10 
years  and  worked  for  Social  Security 
since  1939.  He  has  kept  the  SSA  free  from 
politics ;  he  has  kept  it  free  from  scandal ; 
he  has  kept  it  refreshingly  free,  to  a  large 
degree,  from  bureaucratic  redtape  and 
unresponsiveness. 

I  am  sure  that  when  Mr.  Ball  submitted 
his  letter  of  resignation  last  year — as  re- 
quested by  the  President — he  had  mixed 
feelings.  He  may  have  wsmted  to  rest 
after  34  years  of  service  and  reflect  on 
the  work  he  and  others  had  performed. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  knew  that  Con- 
gress had  enacted  in  1972  many  new  re- 
sponslbihties  for  SSA,  including  imple- 
mentation in  1974  of  a  new  and  signifi- 
cant supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram to  replace  State  assistance  pro- 
grams now  serving  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  at  widely  varying  levels  of 
effectiveness. 

If  ever  an  administrator  should  have 
been  implored  to  stay  and  apply  his  ex- 
perience and  compassion  to  new  chal- 
lenges, this  was  the  time  for  such  action 
by  the  President.  Instead,  the  President 
said  that  it  was  all  right  for  Mr.  Ball 
to  go. 

That  action  was  regrettable,  and  I  hope 
that  Mr.  Nixon  will  think  long  and  hard 
before  he  decides  on  a  proposed  successor 
to  Commissioner  Ball.  In  fact,  news  of 
the  President's  action  aroused  much 
concern  about — as  Chairman  Mills  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
expressed  it — a  possible  administration 
desire  to  "politicalize"  Social  Security.  I 


submit  several  articles  and  editorials 
which  voice  such  sentiments  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  them  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  also  would  like  to  add  my  own  per- 
sonal tribute  to  Mr.  Ball  and  to  express 
my  disappointment  that  he  will  not  be  on 
hand  to  assist  in  an  ofBcial  capacity  two 
Senate  committees — the  Committee  on 
Aging  and  the  Committee  on  Finance — 
on  which  I  now  serve. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  Jan.  8,  1973J 
Defender  of  the  Aced 

In  his  decade  as  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner, Robert  M.  Ball  has  demonstrated  both 
administrative  competence  and  social  Imagi- 
nation of  a  high  order.  He  came  Into  the 
vast  Federal  insurance  program  for  protec- 
tion of  the  aged  and  disabled  not  long 
after  its  establishment  In  1937.  His  subse- 
quent career  entitles  him  to  rank  along- 
side the  late  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  the  first 
head  of  the  Social  Security  system,  as  an 
official  who  knew  how  to  translate  dreams 
Into  an  efficient,  corruption-free  program. 

The  distinction  of  Mr.  Ball's  service  makes 
it  difficult  to  understand  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  speed  his  departure  from  Gov- 
ernment Just  when  massive  new  administra- 
tive problems  are  about  to  descend  on  the 
system  In  connection  with  the  Social  Secu- 
rity changes  voted  by  Congress  last  year.  We 
share  the  hope  voiced  by  Chairman  Mills 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
that  the  dropping  of  Mr.  Ball  does  not  sig- 
nify an  Administration  desire  to  "political- 
ize" Social  Security.  Perhaps  his  greatest 
contribution  was  keeping  that  multi-biUion- 
dollsir  program  totally  free  from  any  taint  of 
politics. 


(From  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News.  Jan.  16, 
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Was  Ball  Dismissal  Mistake? 

President  Nixon's  dismissal  of  Robert  M. 
Ball  as  commissioner  of  Social  Security  raises 
■some  serious  questions  about  how  to  achieve 
and  maintain  skillful  management  In  the 
government  bureaucracy. 

Since  the  agency  has  always  been  deemed 
to  be  off-limits  politically,  it  would  be  a  bad 
slip  if  the  President  were  to  name  a  successor 
whose  experience  suggested  he  was  less  a 
qualified  social  insurance  expert  and  more  an 
out-and-out  political  appointee. 

But.  actually,  that  is  the  shallow,  obvious 
aspect  of  the  matter,  easy  to  Judge.  There  is 
a  deeper  issue. 

Ball  has  headed  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration for  nearly  11  years,  and  for  roughly 
an  equal  time  before  that  he  was  de^ 
commissioner  of  SSA's  predecessor  agency. 
His  entire  working  career  falls  within  the 
social  insurance  realm. 

Does  this  kind  of  service  make  a  man  go 
stale  and  leave  him  empty  of  new  ideas? 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  that  would 
say  yes.  automatically.  The  proponents  of  this 
view  contend  that  turnover  at  the  top  level 
should  occur  fairly  frequently  The  argu- 
ment can  be  guessed.  Change  assures  regular 
infusion  of  fresh  ideas,  new  energies,  flexi- 
bility. Men  of  long  tenure  it  is  suggested, 
cannot  fill  this  need. 

Vet  there  is  a  strong  counter-argument  put 
forth  steadily  In  the  field  of  public  affairs. 
Its  core  is  that  there  are  always  men  with 
a  great  capacity  for  self-renewal,  continuing 
growth,  and  adaptability  to  altered  circum- 
stances and  problems.  Such  men  not  only 
can  meet  new  cnallenges,  but  have  a  way  of 
searching  them  out 

Does  Robert  Ball  deserve  such  an  accolade 
as  this?  There  are  a  good  many  men  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  many  practiced  observers 
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has  presided  over  Social  Security  dur- 

Its    transformation    for    an    agency    of 

!st  scale  to  one  of  enormous  size  and 

ln<jreaslng  complexity,  and  seen  it  hailed  as 

best  of  bureaucracy.  In  1965,  he  laid  over 

■--  huge  framework  of  the  Medicare  pro- 

a  task  reasonably  pictured  as  one  of 

greatest  peacetime  administrative  asslgn- 

•*.s  In  history.  He  Is  a  tireless  innovator 

knows  his  field  as  he  knows  the  lines 

hands. 

1972.  Congress  handed  SSA  new  chal- 

;es  for  1973  and  1974.  Everything  In  the 

Td  suggests  Ball  was  the  man  above  all 

meet  them.  His  expertise  is  unmatched, 

I  at  58  his  powers  and  talents  seem  un- 

diitmed.  He  Is  a  public  servant  of  genuine 

Ion.   In  casting   him  out.   President 

n  has  made  a  gross  error  in  judgment. 
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[Prcwn  the  AshevUle  Times,  Jan.  6,  1973 1 
An  Unfoktunate  Nixon  Firing 


I  resident  Nixon's  shakeup  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy  perhaps   moved   a  step   too   far 

n  he  accepted  the  requested  resignation 

Robert  Ball  as  head  of  the  Social  Security 

Administration.  The  word   out  of  Washlng- 

hlnts  that  Ball,  who  worked  his  way  up 

frojn  the  civil  service  ranks  and  was  named 

lal  Security  Administrator  by  President 
Jolin  P.  Kennedy,  had  too  many  close  con- 

;s  m  Congress  for  the  liking  of  the  White 
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so.  It  Is  a  pity.  Robert  Ball  ser-.ed  with 
considerable  distinction  as  head  of  the  vast 
al  Security  Administration.  He  was  one 
the  architects  of  Srcial  Security's  disability 
Medicare   prox'lslons,   and   received   the 
Roctkefellsr  Public  Service  Award  for  the  su- 
■Islon  of  the  vast  social   Insurance  pro- 
whlch  now  provides  benefits  to  one  of 
nine  Americans, 
can  bow  out  with  a  very  clear  con- 
Knowledgeable   observers   in  Wash- 
ington rate  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
as  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  federal 
There  has  never  been  a  breath  of 
connected  with  It.  and   the  experts 
that  administratively  it  functions  with 
nimum  of  waste  and  lost  motion.  People 
have  had  occasion  to  do  business  with 
reglbnal  Social  Security  offices  can  testify  to 
fine  courtesy  and  efficiency  of  the  staff 
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Ttie  nation  owes  a  debt  of  thanks  to  Robert 
It's  too  bad  that  he  had  to  fall  victim 
tjie  Nixon  pruning  hook. 


[Pr^m  the  Washington  Star-News,  Jan.  15, 
1973] 
Ouster  at  Sociai,  SEctmrrT 
itie    word    "bureaucrat,"    like    the    word 
politician."  has  gathered  a  distinctly  dep- 
rlng   to   It.   The   public  has   grown 
distrustful  of  big  government,  and  so 
become  fashionable,  even  in  this  town 
lives  by  big  government,  to  dismiss  the 
who  works  for  government  as  something 
second-rater. 

la  all  too  bad.  For  though  second-raters, 

third-raters,  abound  In  government,  as 

do    In    private    employment,    the    dls- 

par*fiffient  of  the  bureaucracy  Ignores  the 

hafq-worklng  and  the  able   in  government 

i.    and    It    Ignores    those    relatively    few 

-  who  can  fairly  be  called  superb  public 


R<  bert  M.  Ball  Is  in  that  last  category  of 

'~*" 1.   He   will    be,   at   least,   until   his 

Is  named  and  takes  over  as  com- 

of  Social  Security.  Whatever  both- 

questlons  that  have  arisen  about  the 

principles   and    the    financing   of 

Security,    there    U   almost    universal 

ent  that  here  is  one  government  pro- 

that  works:  The  computers  whirr;  the 

go    out;    public    confidence    In    the 
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system    remains    high.    Bob    Ball    can    take 
some  of  the  credit  for  this. 

Ball  has  been  with  Social  Security  since 
1939,  or  almost  since  Its  Inception.  He  has 
been  commissioner  for  the  last  10  years, 
a  period  In  which  the  system  experienced 
a  mighty  expansion  in  size,  scope  and  com- 
plexity. As  an  administrator,  keeping  on 
top  of  the  legislation,  knowing  what  had  to 
t)e  done,  and  doing  It  in  an  apolitical  way. 
Ball  rode  the  expansion  tide  in  admirable 
fashion. 

All  of  which  brings  up  the  question:  Why 
did  President  Nixon  accept  Ball's  pro  forma 
resignation?  Ball,  It  is  known,  wanted  to 
stay  on.  And  he  had  reason  to  stay  on.  for 
in  light  of  1972  legislation  further  expand- 
ing the  system  to  Include  all  the  nation's 
admit  welfare  programs.  Social  Security  faces 
a  challenge  at  letist  as  complex  as  in  the 
move  eight  years  ago  to  establish  Medicare 
within  the  system. 

What  the  White  House  has  in  mind  may 
become  clearer  when  Ball's  successor  is  an- 
nounced. In  the  meantime,  we  believe  the 
burden  of  proof  Is  on  the  administration  to 
show  that  it  can  come  up  with  someone  of 
Ball's  stature,  and  someone  who  will  not 
politicize  this  key  position.  Congressman 
WUbur  Mills,  whose  knowledge  of  the  system 
is  unequaled  on  Capitol  Hill,  says  he'll  be 
•watching  carefully"  the  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor. That's  good  to  hear.  We  hope  a  lot 
of  other  people,  in  Washington  and  elsewhere 
will  do  the  same. 


THE  LEGAL  SERVICE  PROGRAM 
AND  THE  POOR 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and 
an  advocate  for  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram conducted  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  I  wish  to  express  my 
profound  concern  with  the  conditions 
which  have  resulted  in  the  ouster,  on 
February  12,  of  the  acting  director  of  the 
program.  Mr.  Ted  R.  Tetzlaff,  who  had 
served  in  that  capacity  for  the  last  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle by  Jack  Rosenthal  entitled  "Legal 
Services  Chief  Is  Ousted;  He  Assails 
Poverty  Office  Head"  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  February  13.  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  these  actions  come  on 
the  heels  of  the  administration's  pres- 
entation of  its  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  which  contains  no  requests  for 
funding  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity or  its  programs  currently  ad- 
ministered by  that  office.  In  the  case  of 
legal  services,  the  budget  submission 
would  provide  funding  for  legal  services 
at  the  $71.5  million  level,  only  if  it  is 
conducted  by  a  new  Legal  Service  Cor- 
poration for  which  the  administration 
indicates  that  it  plans  to  submit  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  these  actions  give  legit- 
imate cause  for  concern  on  the  part  of 
those  of  us  who  support  the  legal  serv- 
ices program,  and  the  concept  of  a  new- 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  head  of  the  program  has 
been  either  discharged  or  forced  to  re- 
sign— in  this  administration  alone.  Mr. 
Tetzlafif  is  the  third  Director  of  Acting 
Director  to  leave  since  1970. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  program 
Itself  has  been  under  challenge. 
Its  history  is  marked  by  controversy 


and  attempts  by  the  Congress  or  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  restrict  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Legal  Services  attorneys  to 
represent  their  clients — the  poor,  in 
1969,  the  Congress  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted, through  the  so-called  Murphy 
amendment,  to  give  Governors  an 
absolute  veto  over  legal  services  pro- 
grams in  their  States;  ttiis  was  not  re- 
tained in  conference.  Just  last  year  in 
the  Senate-  restrictions  were  tacked  onto 
H.R.  1,  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1972,  but  fortunately  also  dropped  in 
conference. 

Underlying  all  of  these  controversies 
has  been  the  question  of  so-called  "law- 
reform"  cases,  often  brought  against 
State  and  local  government. 

But,  whatever  may  be  said  of  previous 
controversies,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
the  program  has  never  been  more 
vulnerable  than  it  is  now — while  the 
future  of  OEO  hangs  in  balance  and  we 
seek  to  move  the  legal  services  program 
to  a  new  corporate  home,  where  its  in- 
dependence, and  professionalism  and 
adequate  funding  may  be  more  readilv 
secured. 

To  provide  safely  and  responsibly  for 
that  transition  will  require  acts  of 
domestic  statesmanship  on  the  part 
of  the  Pi-esident  himself,  as  it  will  neces- 
sitate the  continued  support  of  the  or- 
ganized bar  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress who  have  high  regard  for  the  exist- 
ing program,  as  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  economical  activities  of  an  effective 
antipoverty  program,  and  the  concept 
of  a  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  spirit  I  ask  that 
the  following  steps  be  taken : 

First.  The  stability  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram must  be  maintained  by  avoiding 
all  disruption,  carrying  it  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  cur- 
rent law,  until  such  time  as  legislation 
IS  approved  by  the  Congress  for  its  trans- 
fer to  a  new  corporation.  In  that  con- 
nection, I  have  urged  the  President  to 
undertake  an  immediate  review  of  the 
situation  at  OEO  and  insure  that  it  is 
in  line  with  the  commitments  and  poli- 
cies of  the  administration  under  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
a  copy  of  a  telegram  that  I  had  sent  to 
the  President  on  February  13,  1973.  urg- 
ing him  to  maintain  the  existing  pro- 
gram, both  in  its  interest  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  establishing  a  new  legal  serv- 
ices corporation. 

The  law  which  should  guide  the  execu- 
tive branch  now  with  respect  to  the  le- 
gal services  program  is  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as  amended  by 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1972.  signed  by  the  President  into  law 
on  September  19,  1972. 

The  amendments  (Public  Law  92-424) 
provide  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
antipoverty  program,  through  fiscal  year 
1973,  and  specifically  reserved  from 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  $71.5  million  for  this 
fiscal  year  1973  and  an  equal  amount  for 
next  for  the  legal  services  program. 

Funds  for  the  legal  services  program  at 
the  reserved  level  were  appropriated  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  under  Public  Law 
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92-607,  signed  by  the  President  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  1972. 

To  emphasize  these  facts,  I  propose  in 
the  near  future  to  introduce,  together 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  a  con- 
current resolution  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  continue  OEO's  major  current 
programs  in  operation  including  legal 
services,  under  the  terms  of  the  statute. 

Second,  I  urge  those  who  are  advocates 
for  the  program,  including  the  organized 
bar  and  members  of  the  Congress  to  work 
together  with  the  administration  in  a 
new  spirit  of  comity  and  toward  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  legal  services  corpora- 
tion. 

But  fulfillment  of  that  objective  has 
been  frustrated  for  almost  2  years 
principally  by  the  inability  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  composition  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  administration 
has  insisted  on  an  11 -member  Board  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  without  re- 
strictions; in  contrast,  the  Congress  has, 
at  various  points  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess insisted  that  a  certain  number  of 
members  of  the  Board  be  chosen  from 
certain  categories  and /or  from  recom- 
mendations or  lists  of  certain  groups. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Mon- 
DALE,  S.  706,  is  basically  the  same  as  that 
previously  approved  by  the  conference 
committee  on  the  OEO  extension  last 
year,  but  dropped  from  that  bill,  as 
agreement  had  not  been  reached  with  the 
administration  on  the  Board. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  and  a  supporter  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  try 
to  close  the  gap  between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress,  so  that  this  con- 
cept of  a  legal  services  corporation  may 
come  to  life  in  a  mutually  acceptable 
form  if  necessary,  to  introduce  my  own 
compromise  to  that  end. 

Third,  I  hope  that  in  the  very  near 
future,  we  will  have  hearings  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment  Manpower 
and  Poverty  so  that  Mr.  Phillips  can  ap- 
pear to  explain  his  actions  in  respect  to 
legal  services  and  other  OEO  programs 
in  terms  of  his  authority  under  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  consider  the 
legal  services  program  as  one  of  the  most 
gifted  developments  in  the  antipoverty 
program  in  the  United  States — as  it  de- 
fends the  legal  rights  of  the  poor  and 
contributes  to  their  sense  of  dignity  and 
participation  in  our  society. 

As  emphasized  by  George  W.  Moore, 
aopearing  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Clients  Council  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty 
on  October  9,  1970: 

We  clients  did  not  start  out  believing 
blindly  that  the  law  was  our  friend,  that  the 
courts  would  do  justice  and  that  lawyers 
were  fighters  for  equal  Justice  for  the  poor. 
In  fact,  we  started  by  fearing  the  law  as  the 
enemy;  fearing  lawyers  and  the  courts  as  a 
part  of  a  system  which  repossessed  our  furni- 
ture, evicted  us,  garnished  our  salaries,  and 
sent  our  children  to  reform  school.  This  pro- 
gram has  won  our  trust — a  precarious  trust, 
but  a  growing  trust,  among  minority  groups. 
•  .  .  We  know,  at  least  so  far.  that  the  attor- 
ney in  this  program  owes  his  full  loyalty  to 
his  client  and  only  to  his  client — not  to  some 
politician.  ...  If  the  poor  lose  faith  In  this 
program.  In  the  possibility  of  equal  Justice 
through  law,  then  all  of  us  know  the  alterna- 
tives that  remain. 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  with  the 
support  of  the  President  arid  the  Con- 
gress, we  will  not  breach  the  trust  that 
the  poor  have  placed  in  this  program, 
but  may  further  secure  and  expand  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Telegram 
The  President, 
The  White  House 
Wa3hington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  have  noted  with 
profound  concern  conditions  resulting  In  the 
ouster  of  the  head  of  OEO  Legal  Services 
Program,  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  three 
such  occurrences  in  the  last  18  months.  I 
plan  to  work  toward  legislation  for  a  Legal 
Services  Corporation  as  the  Administration 
itself  has  proposed,  but  feel  that  our  efforts 
may  well  be  negated  by  the  dismantling  of 
the  Legal  Services  Program  in  advance  of 
establishment  of  a  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. I  am  also  deeply  concerned  that  the 
morale  of  lawyers  Involved  may  be  so  shaken 
as  to  result  in  serious  staff  deficiencies  and 
diminution  vital  services  to  the  poor.  Be- 
cause I  regard  the  Legal  Services  Program 
as  one  of  the  most  gifted  developments  In 
the  anti-poverty  program  in  the  U3..  I  ask 
for  an  immediate  review  of  the  situation 
with  a  view  toward  stabilizing  the  program 
and  avoiding  disruption  until  it  can  be  made 
completely  autonomous.  I  shall  also  seek 
early  hearings  on  this  program  so  that  Mr. 
Phillips  can  appear  to  explain  his  action  in 
this  and  other  areas  of  the  poverty  program. 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 

U.S.  Senator. 


[Prom  the  New  "Vork  Times,  Feb.  13.  1973] 

Legal  Services  Chi^  Is  Ousted;  He 

Assails  Poverty  Office  Head 

(By  Jack  Rosenthal) 

Washington,  February  12.— A  new  politi- 
cal controversy  erupted  tonight  over  the 
Federal  Legal  Services  Program  with  the 
abrupt  discharge  of  Its  acting  director,  Ted 
R.  Tetzlaff,  following  his  refusal  to  resign. 

The  dismissal  came  only  hours  after  the 
American  Bar  Association's  policy-making 
body  endorsed  higher  funding  for  the  pro- 
gram and  urged  that  it  be  Insulated  from 
political  pressures. 

Mr.  Tetzlaft,  who  Is  28  years  old,  said  his 
dismissal  was  part  of  an  effort  "to  kill  the 
program — or  at  least  to  Interject  politics  Into 
the  work  of  anti-poverty  lawyers  and  destroy 
their  professionalism." 

He  directed  his  accusation  against  Howard 
Phillips,  the  new  acting  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  parent 
agency  of  the  Legal  Services  Program.  Mr. 
Phillips  refused^^  to  comment. 

It  Is  known,  however,  that  Mr.  Phillips,  an 
avowed  conservative,  has  strongly  opposed 
some  aspects  of  the  program,  one  of  the 
most  successful — and  controversial — Ini- 
tiatives of  the  Oreat  Society  programs  of 
the  Johnson  Administration.  Frequently  em- 
battled, it  has  won  wide  supp'ort  even  from 
conservative  lawyers. 

has  2,500  LAWYERS 

The  program  Involves  2.500  lawyers  work- 
ing out  of  900  neighborhood  offices  In  300 
cities  around  the  country.  The  Administra- 
tion reafiBrmed  its  support  of  a  plan,  first 
proposed  last  year,  to  establish  the  program 
as  an  Independent  public  corporation,  thus 
Insxilatlng  it  from  politics. 

This  corporation  would  also  provide  a 
home  for  the  program,  which  otherwise 
would  be  orphaned  by  the  Administration's 
proposed  abolition  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  Federal  antipoverty  agency. 

Mr.  Tetzlaff,  who  has  been  acting  director 
for  a  year.  Is  the  third  head  of  the  program 
In  27  months  to  leave  under  fixe.  Previously. 
Terry  P.  Lenzner  and  Fred  Speaker  departed 


after  contesting  asserted  political  pressures. 
In  Mr.  Speaker's  case,  criticisms  of  the  pro- 
gram had  been  raised  by  Vice  President 
Agnew. 

Mr.  Tetzlaff  said  tonight  that  his  dismissal 
was  only  the  latest  in  a  series  of  "acts  of 
political  interference"  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Phillips  since  he  took  over  O.E.O.  two  weeks 
ago. 

questions  qualifications 

Another  such  cast,  he  said,  was  Mr.  Phil- 
lips's Installation  of  a  numtier  of  officials 
into  whom  he  called  "of  questionable  quali- 
fication." He  cited  the  appointment  by  Mr. 
Phillips  of  a  new  chief  of  evaluation — 
Marshall  Boarman. 

"That's  the  most  professionally  demanding 
position  in  the  prog^ram,"  Mr.  Tetzlaff  said. 
"yet  here  he  appoints  a  man  who  is  not  even 
a  lawyer." 

Last  week  Mr.  Phillips  abolished  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  to  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program.  This  34-member  committee  has 
ser\-ed,  since  the  antipoverty  agency  began 
in  1965,  as  a  link  among  the  professional 
bar,  poor  people  receiving  legal  services  and 
the  Government. 

The  new  acting  director  of  the  program  is 
Lawrence  McCarty,  who  was  recently  re- 
cruited to  the  O.E.O.  by  Mr.  Phillips  from  a 
New  England  life  insurance  company 

Mr.  PhUlips,  a  founding  member  of  the 
conservative  'Young  Americans  for  Freedom, 
has  expressed  a  variety  of  phUosophlcal  ob- 
jections to  the  operation  of  the  program.  He 
has  challenged  it  as  serving  the  liberal  Im- 
pulses of  its  lawyers  rather  than  the  real 
needs  of  the  poor.  He  has  been  critical,  for 
example,  of  some  offices  producing  newslet- 
ters that  he  contends  have  wrongly  engaged 
in  partisan  politics. 


REA  NIXONOMICS— ITS  COST  TO 
MONTANANS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  when 
President  Nixon  finally  assented  to  a 
news  conference  this  month,  he  publicly 
revealed  his  utter  lack  of  comprehension 
of  an  important  Federal  function  which 
he  had  just  abolished.  I  refer  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  loan  program.  Under  this 
program,  established  in  the  1930's,  sup- 
pliers of  electric  and  telephone  service  in 
rural  areas  receive  loans  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  finance  a  portion  of 
their  needs. 

Borrowers  are  required  to  provide 
areawide  service.  Their  service  area  is 
sparsely  settled,  in  comparison  with  that 
of  investor-owned  utilities  which  serve 
the  population  centers.  Therefore,  the 
lOUs  revenue  per  mile  of  line  for  years 
has  been  approximately  15  times  great- 
er than  that  of  the  rural  cooperatives. 

Because  of  this  relatively  low  revenue 
for  systems  serving  rural  areas.  REA 
loans  have  carried  an  attractive  2  per- 
cent interest  rate.  The  President  never 
included  in  his  budget  enough  funds  for 
this  program.  Congress  usually  increased 
the  appropriation  and  the  President  usu- 
ally impoimded  some  of  the  appropriat- 
ed funds.  Consequently  the  systems  serv- 
ing rural  areas  have  in  recent  years 
relied  on  higher  cost  private  financing 
for  an  increasing  portion  of  their  needs. 

Cooperatives  relied  upon  nongovern- 
ment sources  for  43  percent  of  their  fi- 
nancing last  year.  Interest  rates  on  their 
nongovernment  loans  ranged  from  6  to 
8'2  percent.  Therefore,  their  blended  in- 
terest rate  last  year  on  REA  and  other 
loan  funds  together  averaged  approxi- 
mately 4 '  3  percent. 


43  2 


1  he  REA  2-percent  loan  program  was 
ava  liable  to  investor-owned  utilities  and 
cooeratives  alike,  provided  they  agreed 
provide  the  areawide  service.  More 
two  dozen  investor-owned  electric 
utilities  and  more  than  600  investor- 
telephone  companies  obtained 
2-percent  loans.  The  larger  lOU's 
h&^e  not  relied  on  this  program  because 
quickly  discovered  that  they  could 
more  money  by  conventional  fi- 
serving  populous  areas,  thsui 
could  by  obtaining  some  financing 
percent  which  carried  with  it  the 
coi^mitment  to  provide  areawide  service, 
great  deal  of  the  present  spending  by 
nirtl  electric  and  telephone  systems  is 
for  maintaining  and  upgrading 
If  an  industry  or  recreational 

^ locates  in  the  co-op  service 

the  additional  load  is  welcomed, 
many  of  the  lucrative  industrial  and 

loads  that  do  move  to  the 

._ — and  there  are  not  enough  of 
L— arrange  to  be  served  by  investor- 
utilities  with  which  their  backers 
ha\(e  intimate  ties. 

President,    I   present   that  brief 
of  the  REA  loan  program  as 
itrelude   to   President  Nixon's   unin- 
formed remarks  on  the  subject  at  his 
31  news  conference,  and  also  as 
drelude  to  a  report  I  have  received 
the  Rural  Electrification  Admin - 
„  on  the  effect  upon  some  Mon- 
,  of  the  President's  unilateral  de- 
to  abolish  the  REA  2-percent  loan 
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ere  is  the  question  put  to  the  Presi- 
„  and  his  answer: 

Mr.  President,  sir.  Senator  Hollings  said 

i  r-csnt  trip  to  Southeast   Asia  he  dls- 

I  red  that  we"  are  letting  some  countries. 

udl.g  Japan,  have  2  p^r  cent  money,  yet 

have  d-;nled  our   own   farmers   in   rural 

ves  2  per  cent  money.  We  are  tell- 

them  they  have  to  have  their  loans  at 
r  cenc.  Would  you  comment  on  this  and 
this  might  relate  to  ycur  upcoming  pro- 
of aid  ro  Southeast  Asia? 
Well,   as  iar  as   the  program  of  aid  is 
rned  and  the  percentage  of  interest  that 
we  will,  of  course,  have  in  mind  the 
of  the  American  pecple.  We  want  to 
air.  of  course,  to  these  who  have  been 
allies  and  in  the  great  tradition  of  Amer- 
when  It  fights  wars,  to  those  who  have 
our  enemies,  like  Gormany  and  Japan, 
with  America's  help  now  have  become 
two   greatest    competitors    in    the    free 
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when  you  get  down  to  whether  the 

percentage  will  be  2  per  cent  or  5  per  cent 

per  cent,  that  is  a  matter  to  be  nego- 

a,  but  we  win  be  fair  and  we  wUl  see 

cur  farmers  also  are  treated  fairly. 

jt  me  sav.  if  I  could,  with  regard  to  REA— 

Miss  McClendon,  because  you  are  some- 

of  an  expert  on  this — I  havev^lways 

:ed  REA  because  I  used  to  represent 

the  old  12th  District.  When  I  lived  there  and 

it.  It  was  primarily  agricultural. 

groves:    now   It   is   primarily   people, 

■»  subdivided.  But  as  one  who  came  from  that 

I  naturally  had  a  great  Interest  in  this 

of  REA  and  the  rest,  and  supported 
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Bbt  what  I  have  found  Is  that  when  I  first 
♦  vot<  d  for  REA,  80  per  cent  of  the  loans  went 
for  the  purpose  of  rural  development  and 
gett  ing  electricity  to  farms.  Now  80  per  cent 
of  1  his  2  per  cent  money  goes  for  country 
clul  s  and  dilettantes,  for  example,  and  others 
whc  can  afford  living  In  the  country.  I  am 
not  for  2  per  cent  money  for  people  who 
can  afford  5  per  cent  or  7. 


These  were  not  the  words  of  a  subordi- 
nate who  can  be  fired  as  a  scapegoat.  It 
was  the  President  of  the  United  States 
who  declared  that — 

Eighty  percent  of  this  2  percent  money 
goes  for  country  clubs  and  dilettantes,  for 
example,  and  others  who  can  afford  to  live 
In  the  country. 

His  statement  shows  his  utter  uncom- 
prehension  of  the  economics  and  reali- 
ties of  rural  America. 

When  President  Ni.xon  unilaterally 
abolished  the  REA  loan  program  on  New 
Year's  eve — without  consultation  with 
Congress  or  borrowers — 11  Montana  co- 
operatives had  loan  applications  pending 
before  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration. These  loan  applications  totaled 
$20,101,000. 

These  11  cooperatives  have  their  head- 
quarters in  the  following  towns:  Dillon. 
Kalispell,  Livington,  Glasgow,  Scobey, 
Circle,  Fairfield,  HavTe,  Forsyth,  Worden, 
and  Eureka.  However,  residents  of  some 
of  those  towns — the  larger  ones — are 
served  by  investor-owTied  utilities.  Any 
facility  remotely  resembling  a  country 
club  in  those  areas  is  likely  to  be  served 
by  an  investor-owned  utility  with  inti- 
mate political  ties  to  President  Nixon. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, in  response  to  my  request,  provided 
me  with  information  as  to  the  increased 
interest  cost,  under  President  Nixon's 
programs,  to  the  11  Montana  coopera- 
tives with  applications  pending.  The  re- 
sponse shows  that  the  members  of  these 
11  small  rural  coops  will  have  to  pay  an 
additional  $13,121,932.80  in  interest  pay- 
ments, over  a  32-year  period,  to  finance 
the  loan  at  the  5-percent  rate  announced 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  REA  Administrator  David 
Hamil's  February  12  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rural   Electritication 

Administration, 
Washington,  DC.  February  8.  1973. 
Hon.  Lex  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  We  are  glad  to  sup- 
ply additional  information  concerning  the 
repayment  of  REA  loans  at  different  Interest 
rates. 

Most  REA  loans  are  repaid  through  128 
quarterly  payments,  over  32  years,  starting 
after  an  initial  three-year  f>erlod  during 
which  no  payments  on  principal  are  re- 
quired. The  quarterly  payment  for  a  2  per- 
cent loan  under  this  arrangement  is  $10.60 
per  $1,000,  while  the  quarterly  payment  un- 
der the  same  arrangement  for  a  5  percent 
loan  is  $15.70.  The  difference  of  $5.10  times 
128  payments  represents  the  difference  In  in- 
terest cost  over  the  life  of  the  loan,  which  Is 
$652.80  per  $1,000.  For  the  loan  applications 
pending  from  Montana  applicants,  this  dif- 
ference is  shown  below. 


Annount  of 

Difference  in 

pending 

interest 

Applicants 

application 

cost 

Electric  applications: 

Vigilante  Elactric  Coopera- 

tive, int..  Dillon.. 

$460,000 

MOO.  288.  00 

Rathaad  Elsctnc  Coopera- 

tive, Inc..  Kalispell 

333,000 

217.382.40 

Park  Electric  Cooperative. 

Inc.,  Livingston 

371.000 

242, 188. 80 

Applicants 


Amount  of 

pending 
application 


Difference  in 

interest 

cost 


Teleplione  applications: 

Valley  Rural  Telephone 
Cooperative  Association, 
Inc.,  GlasgovK J500.000       $326,400.00 

Memont  Telephone 
Cooperative,  Inc., 
Scotjey 3,845,000      2,510.016.00 

Mid-Rivers  Telephone 
Cooperative,  Inc., 
Circle 5,130,000     3,348,864.00 

3  Rivers  Telephone 
Cooperative,  Inc., 
Fairfield .  590.000         385,152.00 

Triangle  Telephone 
Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  Havre 3,179,000      2,075,251.20 

Range  Telephone  Coop- 
erative, I  nc,  Forsyth ....        3,  733,  000      2,  436, 902. 40 

Project  Telephone  Com- 
pany. Inc.,  Worden 1,060,000         691,968.00 

Interbel  Telephone  Coop- 
erative, Inc.,  Eureka 900,000         587.520.00 

Total 20.101,000    13,121.932.80 

Sincerely, 


David  A.  Hauil, 

AdminUtrator. 


THE  FUEL  CRISIS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  for 
months,  I  and  others  have  attempted  to 
obtain  action  from  the  administration 
to  relieve  the  worsening  fuel  oil  crisis 
in  Minnesota  and  the  upper  Midwest. 
By  and  large,  these  requests  have  met 
with  little  or  no  response,  and  the  few 
responses  that  have  come — such  as  a 
temporary  lifting  of  oil  import  quotas — 
have  come  too  late  to  meet  the  fuel  needs 
of  my  State  for  the  remainder  of  the 
winter. 

Yesterday,  Grov.  Wendell  Anderson  of 
Mirmesota  requested  aid  from  President 
Nixon,  declaring  that  a  major  disaster 
is  imminent  in  Minnesota  if  relief  is  not 
forthcoming.  A  survey  conducted  by  Min- 
nesota Civil  Defense  officials  indicates 
that  by  the  end  of  February,  up  to  105,000 
homes,  18,000  stores,  and  540  factories  in 
Minnesota  will  be  without  fuel  as  a  re- 
sult of  shortages  in  supply. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  have  sent  a 
telegram  to  President  Nixon  requesting 
a  number  of  emergency  actions  on  his 
part  by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  him 
by  the  Defense  Production  Act,  50  U.S.C. 
section  2071  et  seq.  This  act  clearly  em- 
powers the  President  to  require  accept- 
ance and  performance  of  contracts  if 
that  Is  required  by  the  national  defense, 
and  also  clearly  empowers  him  to  release 
fuel  oil  supplies  now  held  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  time  has  ended  for  half-hearted 
action.  We  in  Minnesota  are  face  to  face 
with  a  disaster  of  grave  proportions.  The 
President  must  take  those  actions  which 
he  is  clearly  authorized  to  take  and  which 
are  the  only  measures  that  can  now  avert 
a  major  catastrophe  in  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  newspaper  articles  and  a 
copy  of  the  telegram  which  I  have  sent 
President  Nixon  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

February  15,  1973. 
The  Honorable  Richard  M.  Nccon, 
President  of  the   United  States,   The  White 
House.  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  President:   In  view  of  the  worsening 
fuel    oil    supply   situation    in   the   state   of 
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Minnesota  in  the  upper  Midwest.  I  urge  im- 
mediate action  on  your  part  to  exercise 
powers  available  to  you  under  the  Defense 
Production  Act. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  crisis  In  Minnesota  is 
on  the  verge  of  affecting  the  national  security. 
When  factories  employing  thousands  of  work- 
ers in  production  of  defense-oriented  mate- 
rial are  within  days  of  closing,  the  national 
defense  has  clearly  been  affected,  and  your 
power  to  act  under  the  Defense  Production 
Act  is  clear. 

In  particular,  I  strongly  urge  you,  under 
authority  vested  in  you  by  50  U.S.C.  section 
2071(a)  to  take  two  immediate  actions:  first, 
the  60  to  90  day  supply  of  fuel — amounting  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  gallons — which  the 
Defense  Department  has  In  storage  must  be 
released  for  those  states  like  Minnesota  where 
the  crisis  Is  gravest.  If  this  does  not  occur,  a 
survey  conducted  by  Minnesota  Civil  Defense 
officials  indicates  that  at  the  end  of  February 
we  can  expect  heat  to  be  shut  off  to  105,000 
homes,  18,000  stores,  and  540  factories. 
Clearly,  such  a  development  impacts  Imme- 
diately on  the  national  defense,  and  action 
must  be  taken  without  delay. 

Second,  under  authority  of  50  U.S.C.  2071 
(a)(1),  I  urgently  request  that  you  shift 
those  contracts  which  have  already  been  ar- 
rived at  for  allocation  of  fuel  oil  and  require 
that  those  contracts  necessary  to  alleviate  the 
crisis  shall  take  Immediate  preference  over 
any  existing  contracts.  In  particular.  I  urge 
you  to  exercise  your  statutory  power  "to  re- 
quire acceptance  and  performance  of  such 
contracts  In  preference  to  other  contracts"  to 
provide  Immediate  fuel  needs  In  my  state. 

For  example,  the  government  of  Minnesota 
has  been  unable  to  attract  any  bids  for  fuel 
for  use  by  the  state  government  on  the  whole- 
sale contract.  The  state's  current  contract 
expires  at  the  end  of  February,  and  should 
they  be  unable  to  secure  sources  of  supply, 
the  entire  operation  of  state  government  In 
Minnesota  will  be  threatened.  Surely,  this 
also  impacts  on  the  national  defense  In  a 
most  dangerous  manner. 

The  power  to  take  these  ajtlons  Is  clearly 
vested  in  you  by  statute.  I  urge  you  to  take 
these  and  whatever  other  actions  necessary 
to  head  off  a  major  crisis  which  will  cause 
tragic  consequences  if  it  is  not  corrected 
Immediately. 

Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  15,  1973] 

Minnesota  Governor  Asks  Aid  From  United 

States  in  Heating  On-  Crisis 

(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

Minnesota  Gov.  Wendell  Anderson  has 
asked  President  Nixon  to  declare  the  state 
a  disaster  area  because  of  the  statewide 
shortage  of  heating  oil. 

Making  public  yesterday  a  letter  he  sent  to 
the  White  House  last  Friday,  Governor  An- 
derson said  that  a  "major  disaster"  Is  im- 
minent In  Minnesota.  He  said  the  state  Is 
short  30  million  gallons  of  heating  oil  for  the 
rest  of  the  heating  season,  which  he  said 
means  the  closing  of  540  factories,  18,000 
stores  and  105,000  homes  If  the  shortage 
could  not  be  made  up. 

Governor  Anderson  said  Minnesota  was  the 
hardest  hit  of  six  Midwestern  states  that 
were  caught  short  of  oil  this  winter,  and 
that  he  was  asking  the  federal  government 
to  release  28  million  gallons  of  heating  oil 
from  Defense  Department  storage  tanks  on 
the  East  and  West  Coasts. 

In  response  to  the  Minnesota  governor's 
request,  the  White  House  yesterday  dis- 
patched three  federal  officials  to  the  state 
capita',  St.  Paul,  to  assess  the  statewide 
plight.  They  are  Robert  Connor,  director 
of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  Terrance  Vangen,  assist- 
ant director  of  that  office,  and  John  Schaberg 
of  the  Interior  Department's  Office  of  OH 
and  Gas. 

The  three  officials  are  to  meet  with  mem- 


bers of  Governor  Anderson's  staff  today  to 
discuss  the  situation.  Connor  was  quoted  as 
saying  yesterday  that  "on  the  surface  "  Min- 
nesota Is  worse  off  than  the  other  Midwest 
states,  but  that  any  decision  about  how  to 
help  the  state  would  have  to  be  made  In 
Washington. 


(From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Feb.  14, 

1973] 

State  Seeks  Nixon  Fuel  Aid 

Gov.  Wendell  Anderson  has  asked  President 
Nixon  to  declare  that  "a  major  disaster"  is 
Inunlnent  In  Minnesota  because  of  a  fuel- 
oil  shortage  and  that  federal  aid  to  the 
state  be  authorized. 

In  a  letter  sent  Friday  to  the  President, 
Anderson  said  a  survey  by  the  state's  Civil 
Defense  Department  showed  that  Minne- 
sota will  be  short  30  million  gallons  of  fuel 
oil  "for  the  remainder  of  the  heating  season, 
if  normal  winter  temperatures  prevail." 

According  to  the  state's  study,  the  short- 
age wUl  begin  to  be  felt  In  about  a  week, 
when  dealers  begin  to  run  out  of  this  month's 
allocation  of  fuel.  A  shortage  could  mean 
that  heat  would  be  shut  off  In  105,000  homes, 
18,000  stores  and  540  factories,  Anderson  said 
In  his  letter. 

In  response  to  the  governor's  request, 
three  representatives  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  the  agency  that  formu- 
lates government  policy  on  such  matters 
as  oil-Import  controls,  arrived  In  Minneap- 
olis Monday  to  evaluate  the  situation. 

Anderson  requested  that  the  President 
release  28  million  gallons  of  heating  fuel 
from  government  storage  for  use  In  Minne- 
sota. He  said  the  Defense  Department  has  a 
60-  to  90-day  supply  of  fuel  In  storage  and 
could  release  a  large  portion  of  It  to  the 
civilian  population. 

The  governor  said  the  state  will  need  9.8 
million  gallons  of  No.  1  fuel  oil  and  22  mil- 
lion gallons  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  heating  season.  Both  No.  1 
and  No,  2  fuel  oil  are  the  types  commonly 
burned  In  home-heating  plants. 

"The  fuel  shortage  is  of  a  magnitude 
that  cannot  be  handled  by  the  resources 
of  local  and  state  government,"  the  governor 
wrote  In  the  letter. 

The  state  Itself  Is  struggling  to  find  an 
adequate  supply  of  gasoline  and  dlesel  fuel 
on  the  wholesale  market  to  keep  vehicles, 
such  as  highway-patrol  cruisers,  snowplows 
and  state  government  agency  cars,  running. 

E.  L.  Gruenhagen,  senior  buyer  for  the 
state,  told  a  special  House-Senate  Subcom- 
mittee yesterday  that  the  state  has  received 
no  competitive  bids  from  major  oil  com- 
panies since  the  bids  were  sought  three 
weeks  ago. 

He  said  the  state's  current  wholesale  con- 
tract expires  March  1 . 

If  no  bids  are  entered,  he  said,  the  state 
will  have  no  alternative  but  to  buy  its  nec- 
essary gas  and  dlesel  fuel  at  service  stations 
at  retail  prices  that  are  considerably  higher 
than  under  the  wholesale  contract. 

The  state  has  some  fuel  stored,  but  gen- 
erally only  enough  to  last  a  few  days,  Gruen- 
hagen said. 

Gruenhagen  said  he  has  not  received  any 
indication  why  companies  have  not  entered 
bids.  A  year  ago  the  state  got  bids  from  up 
to  five  major  oil  companies  for  the  contracts 
to  deliver  about  3  million  gallons  of  gas  and 
dlesel  fuel  at  about  400  locations  In  the 
state. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 


dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
notes  that  the  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  has  ex- 
pired. 


RAIL  FREIGHT  CAR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
ander  Order  No.  26,  Senate  Resolution 
59. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
yill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  59)  relating  to  the 
railroad  tran.sportaiion  crisis  caused  by  the 
freight  car  shortage  and  other  factors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

Accordingly,  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
consider  the  resolution,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  with  amendments 
on  page  2,  line  7.  after  the  word  "the", 
strike  out,  "American  Association  of 
Railroads"  and  insert  "Association  of 
American  Railroads":  on  page  3,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  3,  strike  out  "1970."; 
in  line  9,  after  the  word  "Preparedness", 
insert  a  comma  and  "one  from  the  Na- 
tional Grain  and  Feed  Association,";  at 
tl)e  beginning  of  line  11,  strike  out  "Amer 
ican  Association  of  Railroads  "  and  insert 
"Association  of  American  Railroads,  and 
an  appropriate  representative  of  orga- 
nized labor";  in  line  18,  after  the  word 
"of",  insert  "wheat  to  millers  and";  and, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  23,  insert  "loaded 
and". 

pRrviLECE  or  the  floor 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution  59, 
the  following  persons  be  granted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor.  Mr.  Jim  Thornton 
and  Mr.  Forrest  Reese  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  and  Mrs. 
Carolyn  Fuller  of  my  staCf. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
not;  does  the  Senator  wish  that  these 
persons  remain  on  the  floor  during  roll- 
call  votes,  or  not? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  No.  just  during 
the  consideration  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
Senate  Resolution  59  relates  to  the  rail- 
road transportation  crisis,  as  it  affects 
the  movement  of  agricultural  products, 
especially  grain.  Action  on  this  legisla- 
tion is  urgently  needed.  This  urgency  de- 
rives from  the  continuation  of  a  crisis 
in  railway  transportation  and  from 
continued  pursuit  by  the  Department 
of    Agriculture    of    policies    which    the 


ii 


CO  nmittee,  on  the  basis  of  hearings  held 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Agrictiltural 
Pr  )duction.  Marketing  and  Stabilization 
of  Prices,  believes  are  ill-timed. 

'  The  resolution  deals  with  actions  which 
thi  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  be- 
lie /es  could  be  taken  immediately  to  al- 
le^  iate  the  current  boxcar  shortage  as  it 
re]  ates  to  the  transportation  of  grains — 
a  £  hortage  which  is  posing  difQculties  for 
griiin  producers,  warehousemen,  ship- 
pers, farmers  dependent  upon  feed  grains 
other  areas  of  our  Nation,  millers, 
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f  n  m 
an  1  consumers. 
This  is  a  bipartisan  bill — cosponsored 
Senators  McGovern,  Humphrey. 
IRK,  Young,  and  Dole,  who  are  mem- 
of  the  subcommittee,  by  Senator 
who  is  a  member  of  the  full  com- 
tee,  and  by  Senators  Abourezk, 
,  and  MoNDALE. 
'  Vhile  boxcar  shortages  at  harvest  time 
not  uncommon,  an  unusual  number 
special  situations  have  this  year  re- 
in what  must  be  considered  a 
trafnsportation  crisis. 

his  crisis  evolved  from  a  late  but 
abindant  harvest,  the  sale  of  some  400 
million  bushels  of  grain  to  the  Soviet 
the  delay  in  movement  of  grains 
which  occurred  when  the  Soviet  Union 
the  United  States  were  unable  to 
a  shipping  agreement,  the  policy  of 
Agriculture  Department  in  announc- 
the  disposal  of  wheat  and  com  owned 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
decision  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ure  not  to  extend  reseal  loans  on  com- 
from  certain  crops  and  crop 
,  freezing  weather  in  parts  of  the 
ion  which  halted  barge  trafiBc  earlier 
usual,  the  dependence  of  farmers  in 
areas  upon  grain  from  other  areas 
the  result  of  extensive  crop  damage 
by  Hurricane  Agnes,  the  loss  of 
days  at  seaports  diu-ing  the  Christ- 
and  New  Year  periods,  the  general 
of  railroad  freight  cars  and  the 
ineffective  utilization  of  existing  freight 
car;. 

1  hese  various  situations  combined  to 
ere  ite  what  can  only  be  termed  a  crisis. 
ardtnary  years,  we  might  be  able  to 
forward  to  alleviation  of  the  situa- 
as  time  passed.  According  to  testi- 
mojiy  before  the  subcommittee,  however, 
lack  of  adequate  transportation  for 
agricultural  products  is  likely  to  con- 
tini  le — and  perhaps  intensify.  Only  about 
I  lercent  of  the  Soviet  grain  export  sales 
been  moved  to  ports,  and  we  can  ex- 
grain  shipments  resulting  from  those 
salis   to  continue  imtil   some   time   in 
In  the  upcoming  weeks  some 
nillion  tons  of  fertilizer  will  have  to 
lellvered.  There  is  the  possibility  of 
shortage  which  would  further  com- 
plic)ate  the  situation.  Sometime  in  May 
harvest  of  winter  wheat  will  begin, 
the  failure  to  extend  reseal  loans 
could  force  additional  grains  on  to  the 
ket  through  July. 

clear  implication  of  these  factors 
t^at  we  must  act  and  we  must  act 
Time  will  not  solve  the  difQculties — 
has  a  number  of  times  in  the  past, 
in  this  year,  time  could  even  work 
against  us. 

As  a  result,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cull  ure  and  Forestry  on  February  7  voted 
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to  report  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution, 
detailing  actions  which  should  be  taken 
to  alleviate  the  current  situation. 

First,  the  resolution  expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  there  should  be  a 
moratorium  on  the  disposal  of  commodi- 
ties owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. Com  to  which  the  CCC  holds 
title  became  available  for  sale  to  third 
parties  on  February  1  and  wheat  became 
available  on  February  9.  As  a  result, 
some  55  to  60  million  bushels  of  grain, 
part  of  which  has  already  been  sold,  can 
move  into  the  market  and  require  trans- 
portation. While  the  disposal  action  in 
and  of  itself  might  normally  be  a  prudent 
one,  it  was  taken  without  consultation 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion or  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads and  it  came  at  a  time  when  it  could 
only  contribute  to  a  worsening  situation 
in  the  agricultural  transportation  indus- 
try. It  is,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  sales  of  these  CCC  com- 
modities should  be  halted  until  the  cur- 
rent transportation  situation  eases. 

In  connection  with  this  section,  it  is,  I 
believe,  important  to  note  two  points. 
First,  the  resolution  does  foresee  dis- 
posal of  commodities  at  some  future  date 
the  mor?itorium  is  not  envisioned  as  one 
which  would  last  forever.  Instead,  it 
would  be  Ufted  when — but  only  when — 
such  disposal  would  not  precipitate  nor 
recreate  a  transportation  crisis.  The  de- 
termination that  such  disposal  would  not 
result  in  transportation  difficulties  would 
be  made  jointly  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  and  certified  to  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  72 
hours  before  the  lifting  of  the  mora- 
torium. 

Second,  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee indicated  that  the  current  market 
problems — including  the  need  for  feed 
grains  in  feed  deficit  areas — were  more 
problems  of  transportation  than  prob- 
lems of  supply.  No  one  is  trying  to  keep 
feed  grains  away  from  areas  where  they 
are  needed.  In  fact,  the  third  section  of 
the  resolution  goes  straight  to  this  prob- 
lem. But,  what  this  first  section  seeks  to 
do  is  to  see  that  grain  producers — pro- 
ducers who  in  some  cases  still  have 
grains  on  the  ground  or  grains  dumped  in 
front  of  elevators — have  priority  in  get- 
ting their  grains  to  market. 

In  its  second  section,  the  resolution  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  re- 
seal loans  should  be  extended  on  1971 
and  1972  farm-stored  grains.  The  Agri- 
culture Department  in  December  an- 
nounced that  it  would  not  extend  reseal 
on  the  following  crops  and  crop  years : 

Wheat— 1968,  1969,  1970.  1971 -crop  (except 
1971-crop  durum)  farm -stored:  1970.  1971- 
crop  warehouse-stored. 

Corn — 1969,  1970-crop  farm-stored;  1971- 
crop  warehouse-stored. 

Barley— 1968,  1969,  1970,  1971-crop  farm- 
stored. 

Oats — 1968,  1969.  1970-crop  farm-stored. 

Grain  sorghum — 1969.  1970.  1971-crop 
farm-stored;  1971-crop  warehouse -stored. 

Rye — 1971-crop  farm-stored. 

On  February  6.  the  Department  an- 
nounced that  it  would  not  extend  loans 
on  farm-stored  1972-crop  corn,  barley, 
oats,  grain  sorghum  and  rye.  This  would 


force  additional  grains  on  to  the  market 
and  advance  the  increased  strain  on 
transportation  facilities  into  June  or 
July.  While  farmers  can  sell  grain  and 
take  it  out  of  reseal  at  any  time — even 
under  the  proposals  made  in  this  reso- 
lution— it  seems  only  logical,  in  view  of 
the  transportation  situation,  that  farm- 
ers and  warehousemen  at  least  have  the 
option  to  reseal  their  grains — and  there- 
by to  avoid  new  transportation  require- 
ments at  this  time. 

The  resolution  does  propose  the  termi- 
nation of  reseal  on  1968,  1969,  and  1970 
grains,  pursuant  to  normal  procedures 
and  "good  management  practice"  usually 
followed  by  the  Department.  Further- 
more, it  contemplates  terminating  reseal 
on  warehouse -stored  grains  so  that  these 
can  be  moved  to  make  room  for  addi- 
tional farmer  and  warehouse-owned 
commodities.  Thus,  these  grains  will  be 
forced  on  to  the  market. 

Third,  the  resolution  proposes  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  to 
recommend  solutions  to  two  problems 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  existing 
situation  but  which  involve  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  coordination  of  several  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  The  first  of  these 
problems  is  to  guarantee  that  domestic 
farmers  and  stockmen  receive  the 
needed  feed  grains  and  that  millers  re- 
ceive necessary  wheat.  As  noted  before, 
the  existing  feed  grain  situation  is  not 
so  much  one  of  supply,  as  one  of  trans- 
portation difficulties.  We  should  focus 
efforts  on  meeting  the  transportation 
demands  and  providing  adequate  feed 
grains  to  farmers  in  feed-deflcit  States 
and  in  States  where  Hurricane  Agnes 
destroyed  crops  which  would  normally 
be  used  for  feed  grains  and  on  supplying 
millers  whose  work  affects  a  vast  niunber 
of  food  products.  The  committee  to  be 
appointed  might  consider  a  variety  of 
special  actions  including  securing  the 
cooperation  of  the  railroads  in  making 
a  certain  number  of  cars  available  spe- 
cifically for  the  transportation  of  feed 
grains  to  these  areas.  The  Department 
last  week  aimounced  formation  of  a  uni- 
train  to  move  feed  grains  from  Minne- 
sota to  New  York  State.  Other  similar 
efforts  should  be  pursued. 

Second,  a  bottleneck  in  the  transpor- 
tation tieup  is  at  the  ports.  There  are 
reports  of  both  railroad  cars  and  ships 
waiting  for  imloading  and  loading.  We 
must  speed  up  this  process  so  that  rail- 
road cars  can  be  returned  to  other  areas 
of  the  coimtry  and  additional  grain 
moved.  I  know  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  already  taken 
several  actions  designed  to  improve  the 
situation.  It  has,  for  example,  increased 
demurrage  charges  and  it  places  em- 
bargoes on  ports  where  the  backlog  of 
unloaded  cars  is  substantial  and  where 
the  sending  of  additional  cars  into  the 
areas  would  only  result  in  those  cars 
being  tied  up  at  the  ports  for  numerous 
days.  With  further  regard  to  this  aspect 
of  the  problem,  however,  the  committee 
might  consider  several  possibilities  in- 
cluding additional  workshifts  at  the 
port  areas. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  immediate  action 
is  needed.  Relief  next  month  may  only 
mean  relief  from  a  worsened  situation. 
As  a  result  the  committee  is  recommend- 
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ing  the  immediate  rescission  of  decisions 
announced  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment and  the  formation  of  this  special 
committee.  Under  other  circumstances, 
the  Department's  decisions  might  be  en- 
tirely appropriate.  But,  the  timing  on 
them  is  bad.  A  change  in  them  would 
help  relieve  the  transportation  short- 
age. They  are  the  simplest  actions  to 
take  to  bring  about  immediate  relief. 
They  should  be  taken  and  the  proposed 
committee  formed. 

I  know  that  the  resolution  and  the 
recommendations  it  contains  will  not 
completely  satisfy  everyone.  Some  from 
grain-producing  States  want  more 
limitations  on  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Others  from  feed-deflcit  areas 
contend  there  should  be  no  limitations 
on  the  Department.  I  would,  however, 
ask  all  to  read  the  resolution  in  its  en- 
tirety for  it,  as  a  whole,  seeks  to  deal 
with  the  current  transportation  short- 
age in  a  manner  considerate  of  the  needs 
of  various  groups  and  interests  and  fair 
to  each. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  resolution.  The  transporta- 
tion crisis  throughout  the  agricultural 
States  is  the  most  serious  one  we  have 
ever  experienced. 

It  is  far  reaching.  Unless  something  is 
done  and  done  soon,  it  can  bring  eco- 
nomic ruin  to  great  portions  of  some 
communities. 

It  so  happens  that  we  have  a  very 
bountiful  crop  of  feed  grains.  A  great 
amount  of  corn  was  produced  because 
the  yield  was  unusually  good.  The  same 
is  true  in  reference  to  sorghimi  and 
millet. 

Mr.  President,  it  will  soon  be  the  day 
for  people  to  pay  their  income  taxes ;  and 
a  farmer  in  Nebraska,  in  many  commu- 
nities, carmot  get  an  offer  of  1  cent  a 
bushel  for  his  grain  because  there  is  no 
one  to  buy  it,  and  the  reason  there  is 
no  one  to  buy  it  is  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sible way  to  ship  it. 

It  might  happen  that  some  local  feeder 
would  provide  a  market.  It  might  happen 
that  an  outlet  by  truck  might  relieve  the 
situation  somewhat.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  transportation  has  so  broken  down 
that  in  community  after  community  in 
Nebraska  if  a  seller  would  call  the  local 
grain  elevator  and  say,  "What  are  you 
paying  for  grain  today?"— or  wheat  or 
any  of  the  sorghum  grains — the  answer 
would  be,  "We  can't  give  you  anything 
for  it." 

Here  they  are,  faced  with  all  their  ex- 
penses of  last  year,  with  a  new  season 
coming  on.  They  need  money  to  operate; 
they  need  money  to  pay  their  taxes. 

The  question  might  be  raised  as  to 
why  the  local  elevator  does  not  buy  this 
grain,  hold  it  until  they  can  get  railroad 
cars,  and  then  shio  it  out.  Mr.  President, 
that  has  been  done.  I  have  received 
dozens  of  telephone  calls  from  managers 
of  grain  elevators  throughout  the  State,  . 
saying  that  their  elevators  are  filled 
with  grain.  They  have  grain  piled  up 
outside.  We  have  had  a  very  rough  win- 
ter, with  a  great  deal  of  moisture,  and 
the  grain  is  spoiling.  They  cannot  move 
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They  say  something  else:  They  point 
out  that  they  have  already  borrowed 
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perhaps  $300,000.  $400,000,  $500,000,  or 
$600,000  to  pay  farmers  for  grain.  They 
went  to  the  bank  and  borrowed  this 
money,  expecting  to  ship  this  grain  out 
and  sell  it  and  get  the  money  back,  pay 
the  bank,  and  carry  on  their  business. 
Many  of  those  small  grain  companies, 
both  privately  owned  and  cooperative, 
are  paying  as  much  as  9  percent  interest 
on  $400,000  or  $500,000  or  $600,000.  and 
they  cfinnot  move  any  grain. 

I  have  received  communications  from 
communities  that  have  needed  perhaps 
70  or  80  railroad  cars  over  a  brief  period 
of  time,  and  they  probably  get  four  or 
five. 

The  problem  is  far  reaching.  No  one 
seems  to  take  it  seriously.  Much  of  the 
grain  from  the  State  of  Nebraska  is 
shipped  to  the  gulf  ports.  If  you  finally 
get  a  car  and  load  it  with  grain  and  send 
it  down  there,  it  is  not  returned 
promptly.  It  is  returned  in  20  days  or  25 
days  or  30  days — an  absolute  disgrace  to 
our  transportation  system.  While  all  this 
is  going  on,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  takes  actions  that  call  for 
the  movement  of  Government-owned 
grain. 

We  held  a  hearing  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  that  subcommittee  has  just  ad- 
dressed the  Senate,  and  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  for  holding 
that  hearing  in  advance  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  Witnesses  came  in  from 
throughout  the  affected  area.  They  rec- 
ommend many  things. 

In  the  rst  place,  we  need  more  box- 
cars. The  most  concrete  recommenda- 
tion in  that  regard  is  that  a  loan  pro- 
gram of  insured  and  guaranteed  loans  be 
made  available  so  that  cars  can  be  built. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry is  without  jurisdiction  to  advance 
such  legislation.  A  recommendation  will 
go  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, containing  that  suggestion. 

Certainly,  there  could  be  an  improve- 
ment in  the  existing  services  provided  in 
the  Gulf  ports.  There  could  be  an  im- 
provement in  the  loading  of  ships  for  ex- 
port and  in  the  handling  of  these  cars, 
so  that  a  car  could  be  returned  in  a  mat- 
ter of  5,  6.  7,  or  8  days,  instead  of  it 
taking  three  or  four  times  that  long. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  serious  matter. 
In  the  months  gone  by,  we  have  been 
plagued  further  by  a  longshoremen's 
strike,  which  ties  up  the  movement  of 
grain.  All  this  has  had  a  cumulative  ef- 
fect, until  today  we  are  facing  a  real 
crisis.  Unless  something  is  done,  it  is 
going  to  bring  ruin  upon  a  great  many 
grain  fanners,  and  it  is  going  to  bring 
ruin  upon  a  great  many  grain  compa- 
nies, privately  owned,  cooperative,  and 
otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  such  as  this, 
how  can  anyone  defend  Uncle  Sam  mov- 
ing in  and  making  use  of  available  cars 
to  shift,  dispose  of,  or  transfer  Govern- 
ment-owned grain?  We  are  not  asking 
that  the  Federal  Government  cease  en- 
tirely. We  ask  that,  until  this  crisis  is 
over,  the  shipment  of  Government  grain 
come  to  a  stop.  That  should  be  done.  It 


is  in  the  public  interest  that  this  be  done. 
The  grain  is  still  here.  The  surplus  is  still 
here.  It  will  cause  no  long-range  infla- 
tion of  the  price  to  those  who  must  buy 
feed. 

Furthermore,  the  number  of  cars  avail- 
able is  limited.  If  the  Govenmient  moves 
in  and  uses  those  cars  to  ship  its  grain 
or  to  call  in  grain  upon  which  it  has  a 
loan,  there  will  be  that  much  less  pri- 
vately owned  grain  that  can  flow  through 
the  channels  of  commerce.  The  passage 
of  this  resolution,  even  if  it  is  fuily  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, cannot  slow  up  the  amount  of  grain 
available,  because  in  either  event  grain 
will  flow  in  all  the  cars  that  are  available. 
The  question  here  is  whether  big, 
powerful  Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  move  into 
the  situation,  use  all  the  cars  available, 
while  the  taxpaying  public  has  to  sit 
there  and  go  broke  because  they  can- 
not move  their  commodities  to  market, 
and  grain  is  a  perishable  product. 

I  can  understand  why  these  original 
orders  were  issued,  but  they  are  not  jus- 
tified in  the  light  of  the  entire  situation. 
The  Government  should  declare  a  mora- 
torium on  all  activities  that  call  for  the 
movement  of  grain  in  our  transportation 
system  until  this  crisis  is  over.  It  is  urgent 
that  we  pass  this  legislation  and  that  we 
pass  it  today.  If  it  is  passed  I  will  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  urge  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  follow  it  ex- 
plicitly. 

We  have  never  had  a  situation  that 
merited  the  action  of  the  Government 
like  this  one.  Keep  in  mind,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  we  are  not  asking  that  the 
Government  do  something  for  this  dis- 
tressed area.  All  we  are  asking  is  that 
the  Government  keep  hands  off  for  a 
period  of  time  until  this  crisis  is  over; 
that  they  not  move  into  the  situation 
with  the  movement  of  their  grain.  That 
would  seem  fair  enough.  This  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  Goverrunent  not  is- 
suing any  more  orders,  by  the  Govem- 
ment  canceling  those  orders  that  have 
been  issued,  by  allowing  a  reseal  of  com- 
modities, so  that  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity to  call  them  in  for  a  temporary  pe- 
riod until  this  crisis  is  eased,  imtil  we 
have  time  to  set  into  motion  some  other 
things  that  should  be  done. 

I  carmot  overstate  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  It  is  very  mild  in  form.  It 
cannot  hurt  anyone.  It  cannot  hurt  any 
segment  of  American  agriculture  because 
all  the  available  transportation  is  going 
to  be  used  to  cause  a  fiow  of  gram  to  go 
to  the  places  where  it  is  wanted  and 
where  they  need  it. 

Every  car  is  not  used  to  transport  Gov- 
emment-owned  grain  or  to  transport 
grain  that  someone  else  is  very  anxious 
to  sell;  and  it  will  transport  the  grain 
owned  by  people  who  have  nothing  to 
say  in  what  price  they  get — they  take 
what  the  market  offers. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  opponents  of 
this  proposal  are  sincere.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  they  have  a  real  problem  in 
their  area  of  the  ever  increasing  cost  of 
doing  business,  but  I  am  not  convinced 
that  this  resolution  would  in  any  way 
worsen  their  situation.  I  think  it  would 
help. 
If  there  are  a  given  number  of  railroad 
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ci  xs  to  transport  grain  and  to  transport 
giain  to  the  petH^e  who  want  it,  the 
bi  lyers  are  Just  as  well  off  if  we  have 
a  situation  where  the  Govemm^it  con- 
ti  lues  to  oome  in  and  ts±e  an  unfair 
ai  Ivantage,  use  these  boxcars  and  de- 
p:  Ive  other  people  of  going  to  market. 

lix.  President,  I  hope  the  resolution 
a.n  be  passed  today  without  delay. 

I  yield  tbe  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tined  with  interest  to  the  discussion  by 
tiie  Senator  from  Nebraska.  One  thing 
hi  pointed  out  raised  a  question  in  my 
n  ind.  I  agree  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
f I  eight  cars  to  handle  aU  the  freight  in 
tlis  country  tn  the  length  of  time  that 
w  i  would  like  to  handle  it.  But  the  ques- 
ti>n  which  comes  to  mind  Is  this.  If  we 
ctnnot  load  the  ships  and  if  we 
CI  nnot  get  cars  to  transport  grain,  how 
d»es  it  happen  that  we  are  now  trans - 
p  »rting  on  land  and  sea  more  grain  than 
e'  er  before  in  history?  As  a  matter  of 
f{  ct.  oiu-  exports  in  wheat,  which  I  real- 
Izi  some  of  my  colleagues  are  particu- 
la  rly  interested  in,  will  exceed  last  year's 
e::ports  by  about  500  million  bushels. 
T  lat  is  something  like  a  50-percent  tn- 
Gease. 

The  domestic  use  Is  also  picking  up 
b(  icause  of  the  need  for  increased  grains 
ir  areas  that  were  devastated  by  floods 
di  iring  the  last  year. 

As  far  as  com  is  concerned  we  are 
e:  pected  to  export  about  one  billion 
bitshels  for  the  current  crop  year.  As 
ftr  as  soybeans  and  lesser  crops  are 
c(  ncerned.  I  will  not  even  undertake  to 
ef  timate  that. 

Farm  prices  have  gone  up.  Future 
pi  ices  have  gone  up  and  some  future 
d(  ^alers  made  a  mistake  and  got  them  up 
tc  0  high  for  awhile.  I  suppose  they  may 
re  gret  that. 

Last  week  I  asked  that  the  considera- 
ti  }n  of  this  resolution  be  put  over  imtil 
tlis  week.  I  wanted  to  get  the  opinion 
oi  the  people  who  would  be  most  affected 
b/  the  enactment  of  this  resolution.  I 
nalize  it  is  not  compulsory  on  the  ad- 
ministration, but  I  realize  that  simple 
a:  tproval  by  the  Senate  would  have  an 
el  ^ect  upon  many  things. 

I  wish  to  say  that  yes,  we  are  short 
o:  boxcars.  Diiring  the  32  years  I  have 
b  len  here  we  sdways  have  had  a  boxcar 
shortage  in  the  fall  and  I  suppose  that 
tlie  shortage  is  more  acute  right  now. 
Bit  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
si an,  I  think,  has  done  a  whale  of  a  good 
j(  b  in  getting  freight  cars  for  my  area 
o:   the  country. 

I  contacted  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Cjmmission  in  late  November.  They 
p  omptly  told  those  railroads  which 
w  >re  not  using  the  boxcars  to  transport 
gi  ains  where  they  were  desperately 
nieded  to  get  busy  and  see  to  it  that 
tl  ,ey  did.  Except  for  that,  I  do  not  know 
w  tiat  the  dairy  industry  on  the  Atlantic 
C(  last,  in  New  England,  and  in  New  York 
S  Ate  would  have  done. 

The  other  day  our  retail  feed  dealers 
hid  only  3  to  5  days  supply  ahead.  We 
hive  been  working  along  that  margin 
e'  er  since  last  fall  and  we  have  been 
a  >le  to  keep  in  business,  and  keep  up  the 
n  ilk  production.  The  demand  for  milk 
p  'oduction  is  increasing. 

Among  those  to  whom  I  wrote  asking 


for  an  opinion  on  this  resolution  was  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Earl  Butz.  I 
think  his  reply  to  me  has  been  pl£u;ed  on 
the  desk  of  each  Senator.  I  will  not 
bother  to  read  the  entire  letter  for  the 
Record,  but  I  dc  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  may  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORI). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Depabtment  of  Agrictjltuxz, 

OFnCI  OF  THE  Sechetart, 
Washington,  DC,  February  14, 1973 
Hon.  Oeorge  D.  Aiken, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Aiken:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  February  9,  relative  to 
Senate  Rf^solutlon  59.  a  resolution  asking  for 
a  moratorium  on  sales  of  CCC  owned  grain 
and  giving  farmers  the  option  to  reseal  1971 
and  1972  farm  stored  wheat  and  feed  grains 
which  relates  to  the  freight  car  shortage  and 
other  factors.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  provi- 
sions placing  undue  restraints  on  grain  loan 
stocks  and  on  proper  dispositions  of  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  inventories  would 
cause  extreme  hardships  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  would  abrogate  existing  legislative 
authorities,  would  result  in  higher  food 
prices  to  consumers,  and  would  play  havoc 
with  the  domestic  economy. 

Under  specific  authority  granted  by  the 
Congress.  CCC  Is  selling  Its  stocks  of  feed 
grains  at  reduced  prices  to  farmers  who  have 
suffered  critical  crop  losses  as  a  result  of 
natural  disasters.  These  sales  are  made  In 
order  to  preserve  vital  foundation  herds. 
At  the  present  time,  the  program  Is  being 
administered  In  14  States,  encompsisslng  201 
counties.  It  Is  entirely  possible  that,  because 
of  catastrophe  or  severe  adverse  weather 
conditions,  numerous  other  States  and  coun- 
ties may  fall  Into  this  situation  at  any  time. 

Many  farmers,  because  of  losses  suffered, 
can  hardly  afford  the  feed  even  at  the  re- 
duced prices.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the  Con- 
gress would  ask  that  these  sales  be  stopped. 
Such  action  would  inflict  almost  irrep- 
arable damage  on  the  livestock  and  dairy 
Industries.  The  ultimate  consequence  of  cur- 
tailing these  sales  would  be  borne  by  con- 
sumers In  the  form  of  ever  higher  prices  for 
meat  and  the  products  of  milk. 

The  proposed  moratorium  on  sales  of  CCC 
owned  grain  would  not  only  Impair  live- 
stock fe«d  sales,  but  would  delay  movement 
of  stocks  (with  chain  effect  on  processed 
commodities)  for  overseas  relief  and  to  meet 
critical  food  shortages  caused  by  disasters. 
Immediate  response  to  meet  the  food  needs  of 
victims  of  recent  earthquakes  in  Peru  and 
Nicaragua  would  have  been  forestalled  by 
language  of  the  resolution.  I  would  point  out, 
too,  that  not  only  has  the  Congress  directed 
that  we  fulfill  these  humanitarian  obliga- 
tions, but  that  we  hold  pledges  also  to  tbe 
United  Nations  World  Food  Program  and  to 
approved  International  voluntary  relief  agen- 
cies. These  must  be  honored,  and  In  a  timely 
and  orderly  manner. 

Insofar  as  the  resolution's  provision  re- 
lates to  reseal  of  the  1971  and  1972  grain 
crops,  circumstances  dictate  that  these  stocks 
be  available  for  marketing.  I  recognize  that 
all  stocks  cannot  be  moved  at  the  same  time. 
Provision  has  been  made  to  defer  the  re- 
demption of  loans  In  areas  where  transporta- 
tion and  storage  availability  woiild  Impede 
movement. 

Load-out  orders  recently  Issued  to  grain 
warehousemen  were  predicated  on  the  fact 
that  all  documented  prior  commitments  on 
private  sales  would  hcrid  first  priority  for 
freight  car  use,  and  would  not  be  preempted 
by  any  movement  of  CCC  stocks.  Future 
movement  also  recognizes  the  private  sales 
by  warehoxisemen,  with  use  of  freight  cars 
for  CCC-owned  stocks  limited  to  60  percent 
of  available  cars. 


It  Is  unsound  and  uneconomical  to  Inter- 
fere with  normal  market  processes.  To  stop 
the  sale  of  CCC-owned  inventories  and  to 
encourage  tbe  withholding  of  farm-stored 
grains  from  the  marketplace  at  this  time  Is 
not  In  the  public  Interest.  Such  actions 
would  penalize  farmers,  grain  merchant*, 
processors  and  consumers.  Consumers  would 
be  faced  with  the  possibility  of  Increased 
food  prices  based  on  a  false  scarcity  of  grains. 
Grain  merchants  and  processors  who  have 
relied  on  the  availability  of  stocks  might 
find  It  necessary  to  absorb  substantial  losses, 
and  farmers  in  the  long  run  would  suffer 
the  consequences. 

The  problem  of  car  shortages  during  peak 
grain  movement  periods  has  been  one  that 
has  plagued  the  Nation  seasonally  and  cyc- 
lically for  many  years.  As  pointed  out  in  the 
Department's  testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Production,  Marketing 
and  Stabilization  of  Prices,  the  trans{>orta- 
tlon  crisis  that  developed  In  December  of 
1972  was  the  result  of  many  factors  and 
circumstances.  Many  of  the  problems  are 
being  resolved.  I  think  there  Is  merit  to  the 
concept  that  the  President  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  study  the  needs  and  to  make  rec- 
onunendatlons  relative  to  the  transp>ortatlon 
system.  As  Included  in  a  proposal  of  the  pro- 
posed resolution,  however,  the  time  frame 
for  the  committee's  report  Is  Impractical  and 
unworkable. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  my  opinion  that  pas- 
sage of  the  proposed  resolution  would  be  to 
the  detriment  of  the  farmer  and  the  con- 
sumer, would  suggest  the  negation  of  exist- 
ing directives  of  the  Congress,  and  would 
not  suggest  a  continuing  solution  to  the 
problems  of  the  transportation  system. 
Sincerely, 

Eakl  L.  Bxjtz, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Uii.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  major 
points  that  Secretary  Butz  made  in  his 
letter  to  me.  First,  he  said  that  Govern- 
ment CCC  grain  is  being  sold  at  reduced 
prices  to  farmers  who  have  suffered  crit- 
ical crop  losses  as  a  result  of  natural 
disasters.  This  is  done  under  specific  au- 
thority granted  by  Congress. 

This  resolution  would  request  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  disregard  this 
instruction  given  them  by  Congress.  I  see 
my  friend  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHT)  in  the  Chamber.  He  knows  they 
are  more  likely  to  disregard  our  instruc- 
tions when  it  comes  to  foreign  affairs 
than  farm  affairs. 

In  other  words,  they  are  doing  what 
we  told  them  to  do  in  the  handling  of 
those  Government  surplus  grains. 

The  second  point  Mr.  Butz  makes  is 
that  presently  the  feed  grain  program  is 
being  administered  in  14  States,  encom- 
passing 201  counties;  and,  in  all  prob- 
ability, there  are  many  more  disaster 
areas  coming  up  which  will  ask  for  Gov- 
ernment surplus  grains  to  help  them  get 
by  disaster  conditions.  This  resolution 
would  put  a  crimp  in  that  program. 

I  know  there  are  certain  parts  of  our 
country,  the  north  central  area,  for  ex- 
Eimple,  where  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration made  a  mistake  and  told  them 
they  could  wait  and  apply  for  their  dis- 
aster feed  later.  That  was  not  in  the  law 
or  the  rules  of  the  Department,  but  I 
think  they  are  going  to  fix  it  up  so  that 
those  who  are  misinformed  are  not  hurt; 
but  they  are  going  to  want  some  of  this 
low-price  grain.  If  the  administration 
did  what  this  resolution  is  requesting 
them  to  do  and  stopped  these  sales,  it 
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would  in  effect  almost  irreparably  dam- 
age the  livestock  and  dairy  industries; 
and,  in  the  last  2  or  3  days,  the  poultry 
industry  has  also  taken  its  part  in  saying 
that  this  resolution  is  not  the  answer  to 
their  problems. 

The  third  point  raised  by  Secretary 
Butz  is  that  this  resolution,  if  enacted 
and  put  into  effect,  would  result  in  higher 
consumer  prices  for  meat  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. It  would  delay  the  movement  of  feed 
grains  for  overseas  relief,  such  as  the 
food  needs  of  victims  of  earthquakes  in 
Peru  and  Nicaragua  and  other  places. 
Bangladesh,  for  example,  would  want 
some  of  these  surplus  grains.  Well  over 
$1  billion  worth  of  relief  work  to  other 
countries  is  charged  to  the  Agriculture 
Department  each  year.  This  resolution, 
if  put  into  effect,  would  cut  down  our 
obligations  to  the  United  Nations  world 
food  program. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  calling  the 
loans  for  the  grains  which  had  been  put 
under  loan  1,  2,  or  3  years  ago,  that 
would  create  a  hardship  on  the  people 
who  made  those  loans  or  borrowed  the 
money.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  already  made  provisions  to  defer  the 
recalling  of  reseal  loans  in  areas  where 
they  have  transportation  problems.  So 
that  would  not  affect  those  people  at  all. 

Load-out  orders  recently  issued  to 
grain  warehousemen  were  predicated  on 
the  fact  that  all  documented  prior  com- 
mitments on  private  sales  wodld  hold 
first  priority  for  freight  car  use.  If  there 
is  privately  owned  grain,  that  grain  gets 
the  freight  car,  but  if  there  is  no  grain 
in  that  area  which  is  privately  owned, 
or  the  supply  is  inadequate,  as  is  the 
case  in  all  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States,  and  I  believe  the  Pacific  Coast, 
then  the  Federal-owned  grain  can  be 
shipped  in  the  avaUable  freight  cars.  It 
is  not  in  the  public  interest  to  encourage 
withholding  of  farm-stored  grains. 

If  there  is  merit  to  the  concept  that 
the  President  appoint  a  committee  to 
study  the  needs  of  the  transportation 
system,  let  me  point  out  that  some  of 
these  problems  are  already  being  re- 
solved. I  do  not  know  how  they  have  been 
able  to  do  it,  but  they  have  just  barely 
kept  the  feed  coming  in  to  the  New  York 
and  New  England  area,  which  has  kept 
us  supplying  the  dairy  and  poultry  mar- 
kets of  the  Northeast.  One  reason  for 
mis,  and  what  saved  us  in  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts,  was  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  large  Government- 
owned  supply  of  oats  in  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  where  people  who  had 
gotten  out  of  potato  growing  went  into 
growing  of  oats.  In  Vermont  we  were 
able  to  secure  18  carloads  of  those  oats, 
which  were  a  godsend  to  us,  and  some  of 
this  grain  is  still  coming  into  the  region. 

There  had  been  a  terrific  shortage  in 
ou  seeds  and  oilmeal,  and  I  suppose  oats 
do  not  take  the  place  of  them;  neverthe- 
less, tne  oats  and  the  com  which  have 
been  brought  in  under  the  orders  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  have 
enabled  the  poultry  and  the  dairy  busi- 
ness in  Vermont  to  continue. 

If  we.  in  the  Congress,  tell  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  do  one  thing 
then  we  should  not  pass  resolutions  tell- 
ing them  to  disregard  our  previous  in- 
structions. 


I  realize  that  if  this  resolution  is  agreed 
to  there  will  be  an  increase  in  prices 
on  the  futures  market,  if  not  in  farm 
supplies  themselves. 

I  have  given  the  increase  in  the  ex- 
ports which  have  been  going  on  this  year. 
We  are  probably  using  what  transporta- 
tion we  have  to  better  advantage  than  we 
ever  did  before.  We  are  doing  that  large- 
ly because  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  laid  down  the  law  to 
some  of  the  transportation  lines  and 
said,  "You  are  not  going  to  send  this 
business  to  only  the  places  where  you 
can  make  the  most  of  it.  You  must  serve 
other  regions  of  the  country." 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of 
Secretary  Butz,  and  I  am  wondering  if 
some  of  that  does  not  come  from  some 
of  the  very  areas  which  are  supporting 
this  resolution.  Yesterday  the  rice  of 
beef  in  the  Omaha  market  was  about 
$44.50  a  hundred.  Would  we  rather  go 
back  to  the  days  when  it  was  $30?  Would 
those  people  out  there  rather  go  back 
to  the  price  of  $30  a  hundred? 

Hogs  hit  almost  37—36.50,  to  be  exact. 
Do  we  want  to  go  back  to  20-cent-a- 
pound  hogs? 

They  did  a  good  job  of  getting  the  price 
of  beef  up  to  45  cents  a  pound  on  the 
hoof.  Hogs  were  up  to  36  cents  or  37  cents 
a  pound.  Last  year,  hides  were  selling 
for  24  cents  a  pound,  and  an  order  was 
put  in  preventing  any  increase  in  ex- 
ports. The  last  quotation  for  hides  was 
50  cents  a  pound. 

Perhaps  some  people  have  a  right  to 
complain  about  that,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  farm  people  of  some  of  the 
areas  urging  the  enactment  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Wheat  now  is  not  selling  for  100  per- 
cent of  parity.  It  is  selling,  on  the  aver- 
age, at  76.5  percent  of  parity.  The  end 
products  are  down  lower  than  that.  But 
it  is  true  that,  as  Government  surpluses 
are  gotten  rid  of,  prices  will  go  up  for 
the  coming  year. 

I  might  add,  too,  that  the  farmers  of 
this  country,  during  this  fiscal  year,  will 
receive  about  $2  billion  for  crops  they  do 
not  grow;  and  a  lot  of  people  object  to 
that.  I  have  supported  those  payments 
for  not  planting.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  now,  with  the  enormous  demand 
which  is  generating  all  over  the  world— 
we  are  going  to  have  a  big  demand  for 
our  farm  products  from  Southeast  Asia 
and  China  and  all  over  that  area  before 
long — when  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  set 
aside  too  much  of  our  land,  but  plant 
it  and  grow  crops  and  go  into  the  pri- 
vate market. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  and  as  Secretary 
Butz  points  out,  the  private  operator  has 
the  first  call  on  the  transportation  sys- 
tem. A  year  ago  wheat  was  $1.33  a  bushel. 
And  as  of  January  this  yeqr,  it  was  $2.38. 
There  is  something  like  an  80-percent  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  President,  are  we  to  blame  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  that? 

The  price  of  milk  is  just  about  the 
same.  It  has  not  gone  up.  but  the  costs 
have  gone  up  something  like  25  percent. 
The  cost  of  poultry  production  has  also 
increased. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  National  Milk 
Producers'  Federation  which  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  well  as  a  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional Broiler  Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Washington.  D.C  .  February  8,  1973. 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation. 
Hon.  George  Aiken. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Aiken  :  This  letter  is  with 
reference  to  Senate  Resolution  59  which  we 
understand  will  be  coiiSidered  by  the  Seiiate 
in  the  near  future. 

Our  understanding  of  the  Resolution  is 
that  It  first  requests  a  full  review  of  the  rail 
transport  situation  with  specific  emphasis  on 
the  problems  encountered  In  providing  roll- 
ing stock  needed  to  move  grain  supplies  from 
producing  areas  to  market  centers  and  ex- 
port outlets.  Second,  the  Resolution  requests 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  halt 
any  further  sales  of  CCC  grain  slocks  and  to 
extend  the  reseal  program  for  grains  now 
under  price  support  loan.  These  moves  are 
both  Intended  to  relax  demand  for  boxcars  for 
grain  movement. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Pptleration 
fully  supports  the  first  of  these  goals  This 
effort  would  be  very  similar  to  a  request  we 
directed  to  General  George  A.  Lincoln.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
on  January  17  asking  that  a  top  level  meeting 
of  government  officials,  railroad  executives 
and  representatives  of  farm  groups  be  called 
In  an  effort  to  deal  with  this  question  Copies 
of  our  letter  and  the  replies  received  are  en- 
closed for  your  Information  and  use. 

The  current  shortage  of  shipping  capacity 
presents  an  intolerable  problem  for  both  the 
grain  producers  of  the  country  and  the  dairy 
farmer  In  feed  short  areas.  We  recognize  the 
need  for  action  to  solve  the  problem  It  wsls 
because  of  this  that  we  directed  our  request 
to  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  We 
do  not  feel  that  a  solution  to  the  problem 
can  In  any  way  be  developed  simply  by  at- 
tempting to  reduce  the  supplies  of  grain 
available  to  users.  We  felt  that  our  proposal 
was  sound  and  were  keenly  disappointed  In 
the  lack  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  agen- 
cies Involved.  Perhaps  if  the  Seiiate  were  to 
endorse  this  or  a  similar  effort,  an  equitable 
solution  could  be  developed  aimed  at  pro- 
viding relief  for  all  parties. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  shortage  of  box- 
cars for  the  movement  of  grain  both  from 
the  producing  areas  and  Into  feed  deficit 
areas  of  the  country  such  as  the  northeast, 
southeast,  and  southwest.  This  lack  of 
shipping  capacity  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
the  unprecedented  rise  In  feed  costs  for  dairy 
farmers  in  these  areas  Of  even  greater  im- 
portance Is  the  fact  that  the  availability  of 
feed  In  these  areas  has  been  greatly  reduced 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
has  never  adopted  a  policy  of  supporting  or 
seeking  cheap  feed  grain  prices.  We  know 
that  this  inevitably  leads  to  cheap  milk. 
However,  dairymen  In  feed  deficit  areas  of 
this  country  are  facing  a  crisis  situation  at 
this  time.  Peed  stocks  are  extremely  limited. 
In  many  cases  this  limitation  is  due  to  the 
inability  to  move  feed  from  producing  re- 
gions to  the  users.  This  is  particularly  true 
In  the  northeast  where  locally  produced  feed 
stocks  were  badly  damaged  by  Hurricane 
Agnes  last  June.  Dalr>'  farmers,  faced  with 
high  feed  costs  and  inadequate  supplies  of 
feed,  have  already  stepped  up  culling  rates 
and  there  have  been  reports  of  more  farmers 
leaving  dairying  completely  because  of  this 
problem. 

If  that  portion  of  Senate  Resolution  59 
which  calls  for  a  suspension  of  CCC  sales  and 
the  extension  of  reseal  on  CCC  price  support 
loans  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
availability  of  feed  In  areas  such  as  the 
northeast,  this  then  becomes  an  overriding 
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CO  Qslderation  and  we  would  encourage  you 
to  act  In  opposition  to  the  Resolution.  Any 
m  tasure  which  would  have  the  effect  of  re- 
di  clng  feed  use  In  this  country  would  not  be 
Inl  the  best  public  Interest  at  this  time. 
Sincerely, 

Patrick  B.  Healt, 

Secretary. 

National  Broileb  Council, 
Waahington.  DC,  February  14,  1973. 
Hin.  Oeokge  Aiken, 
U.S.  Senator, 
W  ishington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Aiken:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
pr  !S3  the  concern  of  the  National  Broiler 
Cc  uncll  with  Senate  Resolution  59. 

^  you  are  aware,  broiler  producers  and 
ot  ler  users  of  feed  grains  have  recently 
ex  }ertenced  unprecedented  increases  in  the 
CO  It  of  feed  ingredients.  The  cost  of  corn  Is 
u  rrently  approximately  40f  per  bushel  above 
ye  ur  ago  levels  and  soybean  meal  Is  selling 
fo  more  than  $120  per  ton  above  last  year. 
Tl  ese  two  Ingredients  alone  represent  an  In- 
cr  rased  cost  of  production  to  broiler  pro- 
dtcers  of  more  than  5  cents  per  pound  of 
dr  sssed  product.  The  magnitude  of  these  cost 
In  Teases  are,  of  course,  reflected  in  consumer 
pr  ces. 

rhe  Department  of  Agriculture  earlier  this 
recognized  the  severe  pressures  these 
co^t  Increases  were  levying  on  feed  using  in- 
.  In  attempting  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
USDA  announced  that  it  was  releasing 
Co4nmodlty  Credit  Corporation  stocks  into 
mirlcet  channels  and  it  would  not  extend 
loans  on  farm  stored  wheat  and  feed 
for  certain  years.  These  two  actions 
virtually  the  only  options  open  to  the 
Department  without  their  taUng  drastic 
ac  ;lons  with  potentially  adverse  long  term 
eflscts. 

\lthough  the  Department's  actions  have 
ha  i  minimal  visible  effect  on  current  In- 
gr  «Jlent  prices,  it  is  a  certainty  that  their 
re;  clndlng  these  actions,  as  would  be  ac- 
conplished  by  S.  Res.  59,  would  not  serve 
to  alleviate  the  cost  pressures  the  feed  grain 
us  Ing  industries  continue  to  bear  and  which 
wl  .1  ultimately  be  borne  by  the  consumer. 
W ;  recognize  the  fact  that  a  railroad  trans- 
portatlon  crisis  does  exist  In  the  country. 
H(  wever,  we  do  not  feel  that  S.  Res.  59  offers 
th  i  appropriate  solution. 
"^  ffe  respectfully  request  that  the  consldera- 
tl(  *is  addressed  herein  be  Included  in  delib- 
eriitions  of  S.  Res.  59. 
Sincerely. 

Qeorce  B.  Watts, 

President. 

Mr.  ATTTRN  Good  heavens,  Mr.  Presi- 
d(  nt,  we  never  have  agreed  to  a  resolu- 
tion asking  for  floods  which  caused  dam- 
to  areas.  We  never  have  agreed  to 
re^lutlons  asking  for  damage  because 
forest  fires  or  hurricanes  or  anything 
that  kind. 

If  we  agree  to  this  resolution,  I  think 

are  asking  for  a  disaster  which  would 

exceed  any  of  those  and  would  affect 

export  trade  which  is  growing  at  a 

tijemendous  pace. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  export  of  farm 
products  this  year  will  hit  $10  billion,  or 
apout  $3  billion  more  than  a  few  years 
and  about  $1  billion  more  than 
year. 
I  think  that  is  worth  considering.  I 
bfclieve  that  we  should  consider  more  the 
situation  which  will  occur  in  a  few  weeks. 
A  new  crop  of  wheat  is  coming  on  the 
nlarket.  I  believe  it  begins  at  the  Mexican 
b  )rder  about  the  last  of  May  and  extends 
ii  ito  June,  and  then  It  works  north.  That 
n  akes  a  difference  in  the  price.  It  par- 
t  cularly  affects  the  futures  price  this 
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year.  I  think  we  have  to  take  those  things 
into  consideration.  The  futures  market 
has  a  place  in  our  economy.  However,  I 
do  not  think  it  has  the  major  place  by 
any  means. 

I  think  that  a  man  who  lives  on  a  farm 
and  produces  the  crop  himself  deserves 
the  greatest  consideration. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  I  was  unable  to  be  on  the  floor 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  began  to  discuss  this  subject. 
He  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
this  area. 

I  do  not  want  to  have  him  repeat  him- 
self. I  merely  want  him  to  state  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  resolution  if  it 
were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  devastating  blow  to  the  poul- 
try industry  and  to  the  dairy  industry  in 
the  East  and  most  of  the  Southern  States. 
The  States  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  Ar- 
kansas, and  those  west  of  the  Mississippi 
would  feel  its  impact  very  harshl5 .  A  few 
of  the  States  in  the  North,  the  Dakotas 
and  Montana,  would  not  feel  it  as  se- 
verely, except  that  they  would  feel  it  in 
this  way,  that  if  the  dairy  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont,  New  York,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  find  the 
cost  of  production  growing  so  high,  they 
will  have  a  tendency  to  sell  those  cows, 
or  a  part  of  the  herd,  at  least,  for  beef. 
Today  these  cows  bring  about  30  cents  a 
pound  compared  to  the  5  or  6  cents  a 
pound  we  used  to  get  when  we  sold  the 
old  milk  cows  for  beef. 

It  would  affect  those  people  in  that 
way.  If  they  have  got  investments  in  the 
futures  market,  they  probably  will  make 
some  money  for  a  few  days  simply  by 
reason  of  our  agreement  to  this  resolu- 
tion, whether  or  not  it  is  put  into  effect 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  putting  into  effect  any- 
thing that  would  cast  a  solar  plexus  blow 
at  the  dairy  industry  or  the  poultry  in- 
dustry or  our  export  trade  by  means  of 
which  we  have  been  helping  the  people 
of  other  countries. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  country  of  Nic- 
aragua. It  is  also  true  with  respect  to 
Bangladesh.  This  would  put  a  stop  to 
the  giving  of  surplus  grains  to  the  United 
Nations  world  food  program  in  order  to 
help  people  in  foreign  countries  who  are 
hungry. 

I  cannot  see  any  good  from  this,  ex- 
cept for  a  fellow  who  has  bought  for 
May,  June,  or  July  delivery  or  something 
like  that.  He  might  be  able  to  clean  up 
for  a  few  days  after  we  agree  to  the  reso- 
lution. However,  when  the  impact  be- 
comes known,  I  cannot  see  that  the  pub- 
lic of  the  United  States  will  stand  for  It 
at  all.  Consumers  prices  would  undoubt- 
edly have  to  go  up  some,  according  to 
Mr.  Butz'  letter,  which  the  Senator  will 
find  on  his  desk. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 

CCC  grain  is  taken  off  the  market,  we 

could  then  immediately  expect  that  the 

price  of  grain  would  increase. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 


The  coming  crop  of  grain  will  probably 
be  priced  to  a  degree  in  accordance  with 
the  amoimt  of  grain  which  is  on  hand 
and  controlled  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  An  already  suffering 
poultry  industry,  for  example,  would  be 
fiercely  affected  by  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Particularly  the  broiler  in- 
dustry and  the  poultry  industry.  I  have 
been  hearing  from  them.  I  have  heard 
from  them  all  over  the  country. 

Mr,  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  the  situation  to  which  the 
resolution  addresses  itself  is  not  one  of 
supply.  It  is  one  of  movement  of  the  sup- 
ply I  think  that  most  of  the  problems 
regarding  to  feed  grains  have  to  do  with 
the  movement  of  feed  grains. 

All  of  the  testimony  we  had  in  nearly 
2  days  of  hearings  before  the  subcom- 
mittee indicates  that  the  problems  that 
the  feeders  are  having  and  the  problems 
that  the  millers  are  having  result  not 
from  a  shortage  of  supply,  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  supply  cannot  move  to  the 
places  where  it  needs  to  be. 

This  resolution  indicates  to  the  de- 
partment that  the  very  minute  the  prob- 
lem ceases  to  be  a  problem  of  transpor- 
tation and  becomes  a  problem  of  supply, 
the  department  should  start  releasing 
government-held  grain. 

This  fe  basic  to  the  resolution.  It  is 
not  designed  to  keep  grain  off  the  market 
or  from  the  feeders.  Quite  the  contrary. 
One  section  of  the  j;f$olutlon  specifically 
addresss  itself  to  the  point  that  we  want 
to  do  everything  we  can  do  to  get  the 
grain  that  is  in  excess  supply — grain  is 
lying  on  the  groimd  and  that  is  going  to 
cause  some  elevator  operators  and  some 
growers  to  face  bankruptcy  if  they  can- 
not move  it — into  the  States  that  need 
it.  The  problem  is  transporting  it  there. 
It  Is  not  a  question  of  supply. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  is  it  not 
true  that  in  an  effort  to  obtain  more 
transportation  for  the  grain,  we  are  at 
the  same  time  stimulating  a  substantial 
increase  In  the  cost  of  that  grain? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  No,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  testimony  we  received 
would  justify   that  statement. 

We  made  this  inquiry  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  As  the  Senator  un- 
derstands, they  have  released  grain  pre- 
viously. Millions  of  bushels  of  grain  were 
released  in  the  last  half  of  1972.  We  asked 
the  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  If  the  purpose  of  those 
releases  was  to  hold  down  prices.  We  got 
a  very  vague  answer  to  that  question. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  prices 
continued  to  rise  despite  the  movement 
of  that  Government-held  grain  into  the 
market.  So  what  is  making  the  price  go 
up  is  the  inability  to  get  the  grain  to 
markets,  and  not  a  short  supply. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  we  are  moving  more 
grain  than  ever  before  in  history. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Both  domestic  and  ex- 
ported grain.  And  I  repeat  what  I  said 
earlier:  The  ICC  literally  ordered  the 
railroads  to  furnish  some  cars  for  New 
England,  but  except  for   the  Govem- 
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ment's  own  surplus  grain,  the  poultry- 
men  in  New  England — Massachusetts, 
Vermont,  and  all  the  coastal  States  from 
New  England  on  the  north  to  Louisiana 
on  the  south — would  have  suffered  from 
a  disaster  worse  than  the  flood.  In  New 
England,  I  cannot  say  how  many  of  our 
poultry  people  and  farm  people  were  in- 
jured by  the  we^ither  conditions  this  last 
year.  I  think  somewhere  about  3,000 
people  in  that  area  alone  obtained  the 
Government-held  grain,  and  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Emergency  dis- 
aster loans  and  that  saved  them  and 
kept  them  going.  It  cost  a  lot  more  than 
the  Government  thought  the  FHA  loans 
were  going  to  be;  about  $800  million,  I 
think  the  final  estimate  will  be.  There  are 
now  more  than  200  counties  in  this  coun- 
try— I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  in 
the  Mid-Central  States,  but  there  may  be 
next  week — and  the  Government-owned 
grain  has  been  made  available  to  them, 
and  It  has  saved  the  day,  and  saved  the 
consumers  in  our  cities  and  our  towns 
food,  and  saved  them  on  the  price,  too. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Ml'.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AUCEN.  And  it  will  soon  be  gone. 
It  is  going  fast,  and  then  the  grower  will 
get  a  better  price  for  his  grain  on  the 
open  market;  and  he  is  prejudiced  now, 
as  far  as  freight  cars  go. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Of  course.  Massachu- 
setts does  not  have  the  poultry  or  dairy 
Industries  that  the  State  of  Vermont  has. 
We  do  have  a  significant  farm  industry 
in  our  Commonwealth.  On  January  18, 
300  farmers  met  at  Spencer,  Mass.,  very 
much  concerned  about  the  possible  im- 
pact of  such  legislation  and  what  it 
would  do  to  the  cost  of  grain.  That  is  why 
I  raised  the  question,  because  the  Sen- 
ator, as  manager  of  the  bill,  has  Indicated 
that  he  does  not  foresee  an  increase  In 
the  cost  of  grain  as  a  result  of  taking 
CCC  grain  off  the  market  for  this  period 
of  time. 

Yet  the  Senator  admits  that  the  cost 
of  grain  has  been  increasing  anyway,  and 
our  industries  have  been  injured.  Now 
they  foresee  that  by  taking  this  grain 
off  the  market  to  free  the  freight  cars, 
they  will  be  further  harmed,  because 
they  realize  that  there  will  be  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  cost  of  grain. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  It  was  not  indi- 
cated in  the  testimony  that  they  are 
going  to  upset  the  theory  that  cost  Is 
determined  by  supply  and  demand- 
whatever  the  source  of  supply.  I  assume 
that  still  applies. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  assume  that  is  good 
economics. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  All  of  the  testi- 
mony indicates  there  is  no  problem  of 
supply;  the  problem  is  getting  the  supply 
to  the  proper  places. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  •  Government's  action  on  Its  grain 
may  have  had  some  effect  on  prices.  We 
have  not  been  able,  at  this  point,  to  find 
out  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
who  is  buying  their  grain.  We  cannot 
secure  that  information.  So  I  guess  there 
Is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment grain  is  getting  to  the  feed  grain 
deficit  areas  or  being  exported.  How- 
ever, based  upon  the  testimony  we  re- 
ceived in  our  hearings,  the  indication  was 


that  most  of  the  Government  grain  being 
sold  was  gcing  to  large  inland  terminals 
and  into  export,  and  not  into  feed  deficit 
areas.  It  may  be  clogging  up  the  rail- 
roads but  not  getting  to  the  poultrjmen 
and  dairjTnen  who  want  to  get  grain.  This 
is  what  was  indicated  in  the  committee 
hearings. 

Kentucky  is  not  a  big  grain  producing 
State.  A  small  farmer — poultry  man — 
testified  at  the  hearings  that  he  has  or- 
dered grain,  the  shipper  wants  to  get  it 
to  him,  but  he  cannot  get  it  there  be- 
cause of  the  car  shortage,  and  he  has  a 
serious  problem. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  supply. 
There  is  a  willing  seller  and  a  willing 
buyer.  But  they  cannot  get  together  be- 
cause of  the  car  shortage.  If  there  is  an 
Increase  in  prices,  the  lack  of  transporta- 
tion is  causing  It,  in  my  opinion. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts understands  that  when  a  warehouse 
operator  receives  a  loading  order  on  Gov- 
errmaent-held  grain,  this  order  competes 
for  freight  cars  on  a  50-50  basis  with 
orders  for  cars-  for  private  sales.  It  all 
involves  the  movement  of  grains — but 
the  question  is  whose  grains— the  CCC's 
or  the  farmer  and  warehousemen's — is 
to  move.  Those  private  sales  may  be 
going  to  the  very  grain  feeders  the  Sen- 
ator Is  concerned  about. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Secretary  Butz  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  he  has  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  a  study  of  the  freight  car 
situation.  He  feels  it  may  be  a  good  Idea. 
He  objects  very  vigorously  to  disturbing 
our  export  of  farm  products  and  depriv- 
ing our  dairy  and  poultry  Industry  of  the 
feed  necessary  to  keep  them  going  in 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  prob- 
ably knows  that  a  larger  percentage  ot 
the  milk  going  into  Boston  and  around 
the  markets  now  is  used  for  table  use 
than  ever  before;  I  think  over  70  per- 
cent of  it.  I  recall  not  many  years  ago 
when  they  got  up  aroimd  56  percent  of 
it  that  went  for  table  use,  they  thought 
they  were  doing  pretty  well.  But  with 
70  percent  of  It  now,  we  have  got  so 
short  of  skim  milk  powder  that  they 
had  to  lift  the  bars  and  left  25  million 
pounds  of  skim  milk  powder  come  in 
from  Canada.  They  had  60  days  to  bring 
it  in,  and  practically  all  of  It  came  In 
before  the  second  night.  That  has  en- 
abled the  cheesemakers  to  keep  on  with 
their  work. 

The  dairy  industry  is  by  far  the  great- 
est agricultural  industry  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  greater  than  the  grain  and 
wheat  growers  or  the  other  livestock 
growers,  or  the  sugar  cane  growers,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it.  It  Is  the 
largest  agriciatural  Industry  we  have. 
Agriculture  as  a  whole  Is  responsible  for 
a  little  over  30  percent  of  all  the  gainful 
emplo3Tnent  In  our  entire  continent. 
People  forget  that.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  making  clear  what 
has  been  happening  in  his  State,  and  I 
think  if  anything  he  has  understated  the 
situation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  3ield  to 
me? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  just  want  to  com- 


ment that  I  have  just  come  back  from 
my  State,  out  in  the  agricultural  area. 
There,  in  a  period  of  about  10  or  12 
days,  the  price  of  wheat  dropped  from 
$2.38  a  bushel  to  $1.60  a  bushel,  which 
really  hurt  a  lot  of  people.  This  was  on 
the  release  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  wheat. 

As  I  understand  it.  this  resolution 
states  It  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  we  should  not  do  any  more  of  that. 
To  me  thk  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 

Another  thing  that  hsis  impressed  me 
is  that  they  talked  constantly  that  while 
they,  in  certain  areas  of  my  State,  had 
a  pretty  good  crop,  there  was  no  way. 
with  the  present  freight  car  shortage. 
to  get  that  grain  to  the  people  who 
needed  it,  or  whether  it  was  for  the 
millers  to  store  until  such  time  as  we 
could  get  the  freight  cars  which  are  in 
short  supply,  and  by  providing  the  neces- 
sary wheat  for  the  market.  So  I  bring 
that  up  because  it  seems  to  me  this 
particular  resolution  makes  sense.  I  have 
been  involved  in,  I  do  not  know  how  many 
times,  this  boxcar  shortage  which  shows 

up  around  July  or  August 

Mr.  AIKEN.  October,  too. 
Mr.    DOMINICK.    October,    too— but 
this  year,  now,  we  should  do  something 
about  It.  This  is  a  good,  first  step. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Under  this  resolution, 
the  solution  proposed  for  the  freight  car 
.shortage  is  to  take  CCC  grain  off  the 
market.  I  do  not  know  what  the  cost  of 
grain  is  in  Colorado  but  I  can  tell  the 
Senator  that  the  cost  of  grain  in  Mas- 
sacuhsetts  has  been  increasing,  not  de- 
creasing. Our  farmers  are  concerned 
about  the  freight  car  shortage.  They  are 
ajso  concerned  about  the  agricultural 
budget  cuts.  Now,  to  add  insult  to  injur\-, 
they  feel  that  by» taking  the  CCC  grain 
off  the  market  there  will  be  a  further 
increase  in  the  cost  of  grain  which  will 
be  injurious  to  the  poultry  and  dairv  in- 
dustries. That  is  why  I  asked  the  ques- 
tion originally  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, who  is  most  knowledgeable,  and  I 
was  pleased  to  get  his  response,  as  I  was 
to  get  the  response  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  resolu- 
tion. But  I  am  heartened  to  know  that  in 
Colorado  the  cost  of  grain  is  decreasing. 
It  is  about  the  only  place  in  the  country 
where  it  is.  I  did  not  know  there  was  any 
other  place  where  we  could  get  a  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  grain. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  happens  to  be  a 
big  industry  in  my  State.  Only  1  cents 
worth  of  grain  goes  into  a  loaf  of  bread, 
so  we  are  not  doing  anything,  so  far  as 
benefiting  the  consumer  is  concerned. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Your  people  are  eligible 
for  Government  loans;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Some  of  them  are. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Any  we  produce  this 
year— The  1973  and  the  1972  crop— 
those  are  eligible  for  Government  loans 
but  there  is  a  shortage  of  boxcars,  as 
there  always  is  every  year  alone  about 
this  time. 

About  3  weeks  ago,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land area  while  the  price  of  milk  was 
rising,  about  3  cents,  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing it  went  up,  and  part  of  that  is 
in  transportation.  We  are  transporting 
more  grain  than  ever  before.  We  are  ex- 
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p<  rting  500  million  more  bushels  of 
w  leat  this  year,  200  million  more  bushels 
ol  corn,  and  we  have  a  large  soybean  crop 
w  lich  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  We  are 
glctd  the  farmers  are  getting  this  money 
n<  iw,  but  I  hope  they  do  not  continue  to 
g(t  $6  a  bushel  for  soybeans  forever.  It 
is  well  we  continue  to  build  up  our  foreign 
markets  for  grain.  Agricuultural  exports 
ai  e  exi)ected  to  be  about  $10  billion  this 
y«ar — calendar  year,  compared  with  $9 
bi  lion  last  year  and  only  $7  billion  2 
y(  ars  ago.  Agricultural  experts  have 
h(  Iped  to  a  considerable  extend  towards 
diminishing  our  unfavorable  balance  of 
trude. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  We  are  all  allies  on  the 
q;  estion  of  the  need  for  improving  trans- 
Pi  rtatlon.  We  need  more  freight  cars. 
T  kere  is  no  question  about  that.  This  is 
a  good  provision  in  this  resolution.  Our 
pi  oblem  is  that  we  feel  we  wUl  be  serious- 
ly hurt  by  taking  the  CCC  grain  off  the 
m  irket. 

And  no  one  has  assured  me  that  we 
w:  11  not  get  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
gi  lin  as  an  indirect  effect  of  the  pending 
re  H3lution. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  at  the  Agriculture 
C(  mmittee  meeting  the  morning  we  con- 
sic  ered  this  resolution.  We  reported  out 
tw  0  or  three  bills,  and  then  I  realized  I 
hid  an  executive  committee  meeting  of 
th»  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
I  :iustled  over  to  that.  It  was  after  I 
lei  t,  that  the  remaining  members  of  the 
conmittee  voted  out  this  resolution. 
Hid  I  been  there,  I  would  have  pointed 
out  these  things  at  the  time  and  pro- 
tei  ted  its  being  reported  out. 

Vlr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
ju  it  to  keep  this  problem  in  its  proper 
perspective  as  to  the  question  of  reliev- 
In  ;  the  needs  of  domestic  feed  users, 
wl  at  we  are  talking  about  is  Govem- 
m(  nt-owned  grain.  The  Commodity 
Ci  ;dit  Corporation  has  only  about  40  mil- 
lie  ti  bushels  of  wheat  left  to  sell,  whereas 
to  al  available  wheat  supplies  at  the  end 
of  this  marketing  year  are  expected  to 
an  lount  to  about  450  million  bushels.  This 
mi  ans  that  most  of  these  supplies  are 
pr  vately  held.  In  the  case  of  com,  CCC 
he  s  only  about  28  million  bushels  left  for 
sa  e,  with  8  million  being  held  back  for 
^n  ergency  feed  supply  needs.  Again,  the 
bu  k  of  total  supplies  available  are  in 
pr  vate.  not  Government  hands.  So  it 
sems  to  me  that  the  hope  of  relieving 
fe  d  deficit  area  needs  will  lie  with  the 
pr  vat«  sector  if  they  can  move  their 
gr  iin. 

\  number  of  factors  have  already  been 
erjmerated  which  have  contributed  to 
th ;  current  freight  car  shortage  and  to 
th  >  tight  transportation  situation  we  are 
nc  «■  experiencing.  As  has  been  indicated, 
th  s  situation  is  the  worst  we  have  ever 
exaerienced.  This  resolution  relates  to 
th  !  disposal  of  the  grain  and  the  impact 
th  It  such  disposal  is  having  on  top  of 
ev  irything  else  which  makes  this  sub- 
je<  t  in  need  of  review.  According  to  the 
th  nking  of  the  subcommittee,  a  modifl- 
ca  ion  of  current  CCC  disixjsal  policies 
is  something  that  can  be  done  now  in 
or  ler  to  bring  about  some  immediate 
re  ief . 

V  change  In  CCC"s  disposal  policy  Is 
or  s  of  the  few  things  that  can  be  done 
in-  mediately  to  bring  some  relief  to  over- 


loading our  transportation  system.  This 
can  be  done  by  a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen. 
We  cannot  do  anything  about  the  size  of 
the  crop.  We  cannot  do  anything  about 
the  weather,  including  hurricanes.  We 
cannot  do  anything  to  increase  the  total 
supply  of  boxcars  between  now  and  next 
month.  And,  we  cannot  do  anything 
about  the  utilization  of  boxcars  within 
the  immediate  future,  although  this  res- 
olution does  address  itself  to  that  prob- 
lem. But  an  immediate  change  in  CCC's 
disposal  policy  can  be  accomplished,  and 
now.  And,  it  was  the  judgment  of  our 
subcommittee  that  an  immediate  mora- 
toriiun  of  CCC  sales  would  help — not 
hinder — getting  feed  grains  into  feed 
deficit  areas.  This  judgment  was  based 
upon  the  belief  that  most  grains  being 
purchased  by  buyers  within  such  areas 
are  being  acquired  from  "private"  not 
Government  sources. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Is  it  not  also  true,  in- 
sofar as  wheat  is  concerned,  that  the 
CCC  sold  off  approximately  half  of  what 
its  reserves  are  in  the  present  reserves, 
and  it  is  almost  less  now  than  what  the 
Nation's  reserve  was  supposed  to  be  in 
case  of  a  real  crop  shortage  before;  and, 
therefore,  selling  any  more  would  impair 
into  that  area,  and  there  is  need  for  con- 
siderable reserves  for  the  future.  So  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  The  department, 
on  the  basis  of  the  program  embarked  on 
now.  will  be  completely  sold  out  of  grain 
by  the  end  of  this  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  some  figures,  from 
what  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
said.  We  are  expecting  to  export  about  1 
billion  to  1,150.000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
this  crop  year  through  July  1.  from  July  1 
of  last  year.  Now  if  that  would  not  put 
up  the  price.  I  do  not  know  what  would. 
If  we  do  not  stop  this  export  move- 
ment now,  it  looks  as  if  we  would  have 
an  open  market  for  private  producers 
and  private  purchasers  within  the  next 
few  months. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  would  be  help- 
ful. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  the  price  will  go  up 
faster  than  it  would  if  we  stopped  the 
sale  of  the  surplus  now. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  these 
are,  admittedly,  times  of  uncertainty. 
But  I  must  view  the  proposed  Senate 
Resolution  59  not  just  as  a  product  of 
uncertainty,  but  as  a  product  of  utter 
confusion,  and  I  must  oppose  it. 

This  resolution,  which  relates  to  the 
freight  car  shortage  and  other  related 
factors,  represents  an  attempt  to  "layer" 
new  authority  over  authority  that  Con- 
gress has  previously  delegated  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the 
handling  of  one  of  this  Nation's  most 
precious  resources — food,  and  the  basic 
resource  for  producing  food — grain. 

This  resolution  does  this  at  a  time  that 
is  most  unfortunate.  Farmers  are  suffer- 
ing severely  from  the  prolonged  effects 
of  a  hurricane  in  my  section  of  the 
country — the  northeastern  United 
States — and  from  the  prolonged  effects 
of  drought  in  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Feed  grain  is  xirgently  needed  in 
these  areas  to  maintain  foundation 
herds.  This  resolution  would  stop  the 
movement  of  badly  needed  grain  into 
these  areas.  To  do  this  at  a  time  when 


livestock  herds  are  already  threatened 
is,  to  me,  truly  the  result  of  inconceiv- 
able confusion. 

In  the  Northeast  alone,  there  are 
still  1,600  carloads  of  grain  yet  to  be 
shipped  under  the  emergency  livestock 
feed  program.  And  there  are  850  truck- 
loads  of  grain  on  order.  Elsewhere,  fann- 
ers are  receiving  similar  assistance  under 
the  emergency  livestock  feed  program. 

Let  me  state  it  as  forcefully  as  I  can: 
To  arbitrarily  call  for  the  cancellation  of 
loading  orders  for  1971  and  1972  grain  at 
such  a  time  is  unthinkable. 

There  are  also  other  aspects  of  this 
question  that  we  must  consider.  One  is 
the  provision  that  would  require  reseal- 
ing  of  1971  and  1972  stocks  of  grain  now 
when  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  need 
for  this  grain  is  r\mning  high.  Price 
supply,  and  demand  all  dictate  that  these 
stocks  should  be  moved  to  market  now. 

Another  factor  is  the  undue  Govern- 
ment cost  involved.  If  approximately  475 
million  bushels  of  grain  from  the  1971 
crop  were  held  another  year,  cost  to  the 
Treasury — which  means  taxpayers — will 
be  about  $65  million.  Add  to  that  an- 
other $60  million  that  it  will  cost  to  hold 
about  475  million  more  bushels  from  the 
1972  crop,  and  you  have  expenditures 
that  neither  we  nor  our  constituents  can 
or  should  stand  for,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  grain  is  urgently  needed  to 
meet  emergency  conditions  or  to  fill  other 
domestic  or  world  needs. 

Instead  of  baclcing  this  resolution,  let 
us  instead  call  for  more  responsible  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  interests.  We  need 
the  full  cooperation  of  all  parties  to  move 
this  grain  to  the  places  where  it  is  needed 
now. 

So,  instead  of  arbitrarily  imposing  new 
layers  of  connicting  authority  in  the  CCC 
by  creating  directives  that  further  in- 
hibit the  movement  of  grain  to  areas 
where  it  is  so  urgently  needed,  let  us  lead 
the  way  in  responsible  action  by  joining 
together  today  to  defeat  this  ill-con- 
ceived and  ill-timed  resolution. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
oppose  Senate  Resolution  59.  I  must  op- 
pose It  because  it  is,  regardless  of  its 
good  intentions,  legislation  that  attempts 
to  confuse  issues  by  creating  new  author- 
ity to  override  an  authorization  that 
Congress  has  previously  delegated  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  han- 
dling the  Nation's  graiji  resources.  And 
I  must  opi>ose  it  because  it  seeks  to  pre- 
vent the  Department  of  Agriculture  from 
releasing  further  stocks  of  grain  now 
owned  by  CCC  at  a  time  when  this  grain 
is  badly  needed. 

Grain  is  needed  now  in  the  Northeast- 
em  section  of  the  country — as  well  as  in 
other  regions  that  are  in  short  supply 
because  of  bad  weather.  Hurricane  Agnes 
produced  prolonged  rainfall  last  sum- 
mer, ruining  grain  at  harvest  time.  Then 
we  also  had  prolonged  drought  that  fur- 
ther affected  our  pastures  and  other 
sources  of  livestock  feed. 

Mixed  feed  and  feed  grain  supplies 
in.  this  area  have  been  in  short  supply 
for  weeks.  Many  areas  have  only  a  3- 
day  supply  of  feed  on  hand.  Dealers  are 
rationing  these  supplies  to  farmers. 

As  a  result,  I  am  informed  that  CCC 
has  been  releasing  Government-owned 
com,  oats,  and  other  feed  grains  under 
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the  Department's  emergency  feed  pro- 
gram. These  supplies  of  feed  grain 
are  desperately  needed.  So  it  is  interest- 
ing that  we  would  consider  a  Senate  res- 
olution which  would  halt  the  flow  of  grain 
that  is  so  badly  needed  in  the  Northeast. 
The  resolution  would  halt  the  flow  of 
this  feed,  because  it  seeks  to  prevent  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  from  releas- 
ing further  stocks  of  grain  now  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  until 
it  could  be  determined  that  such  releases 
"would  not  worsen  the  transportation 
situation." 

Now,  certainly  no  one  wants  to  worsen 
the  freight  car  situation.  But  tampering 
with  the  marketplace  is  not  the  way  to 
solve  transportation  problems.  Responsi- 
ble action  by  government,  industry,  and 
labor  is  needed,  and  Senate  Resolution  59 
is,  at  best,  questionable  action.  Instead, 
it  seeks  to  stop  the  sale  and  movement 
of  badly  needed  conunodities. 

In  the  northeastern  section  of  the 
United  States,  I  am  advised,  a  dairyman 
short  on  feed  will  have  no  alternative 
but  to  dispose  of  part  of  his  herd  if  feed 
supplies  are  cut  back  farther.  Dairy  cat- 
tle that  are  sent  to  slaughter  are  gone 
forever.  And  it  takes  several  years  before 
replacements  can  be  brought  into  pro- 
duction. 

This  means  that  higher  consumer 
prices  for  dairy  products  will  become  in- 
evitable. It  also  means  hardships  for 
farmers.  This  sort  of  tinkering  with  the 
delicate  balance  in  agriculture  would  af- 
fect poultry,  hog,  lamb,  and  beef  feeding 
operation. 

Although  I  have  spoken  mainly  about 
the  Northeast,  stocks  of  grain  through- 
out the  Nation  are  available  for  the  mar- 
ketplace. For  the  Senate  to  now  throw 
a  roadblock  in  the  way  and  prevent 
movement  of  this  grain  to  areas  where 
it  is  needed — or  to  ports  where  it  can  be 
exported  for  dollars — could  be  quite 
harmful  indeed. 

I  trust  Senators  will  consider  carefully 
the  effects  of  this  resolution  on  the  econ- 
omy— and  the  consumers. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
Senate  Resolution  59  relating  to  the 
present  freight  car  shortage  be  rejected. 
This  resolution  proposes  first,  a  morato- 
rium on  disposal  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation-owned  grain;  second,  per- 
mitting the  resealing  of  1971  and  1972 
crop  farm  stored  wheat  and  feed  grrain; 
and  third,  the  establishment  of  a  Presi- 
dentially  appointed  Committee  to  study 
the  problem  of  boxcar  shortages  with  a 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
There  is  no  question  that  this  boxcar 
shortage  has  created  a  crisis  of  Incresis- 
Ing  magnitude  throughout  the  United 
States— and  no  question  that  it  is  hitting 
hardest  in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast 
regions.  The  passage  of  this  resolution, 
however,  would  have  serious  implication 
for  consimiers  who  would  be  expected  to 
absorb  the  higher  costs  of  agricultural 
products  which  would  be  cause  for  the 
farmers  of  my  own  State  of  New  York 
who  are  in  desperate  need  of  the  grain 
which  this  resolution  would  keep  from 
the  marketplace. 

Certainly,  we  face  a  unique  series  of 
events  which  have  combined  to  create 
this  problem— and  Senate  Resolution  59 
very  correctly  enumerates  these  factors 


as  follows:  first,  a  late  and  abundant 
harvest  of  agricultural  commodities:  sec- 
ond, favorable  market  conditions:  third, 
the  sale  of  large  quantities  of  grain  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  delay  in  con- 
cluding an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  shipment  of  such  grain; 
fourth,  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  regarding  the  disposal  of 
commodities  held  in  storage  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation;  fifth,  the 
decision  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tiu"e  not  to  extend  the  reseal  loans  on 
commodities  of  certain  crop  years ;  sixth, 
bad  weather  conditions  in  certain  areas 
of  the  Nation:  seventh,  the  dependence 
of  farmers  in  certain  areas  upon  grain 
from  other  areas  as  the  result  of  exten- 
sive crop  damage  caused  by  Hurricane 
Agnes;  eighth,  the  loss  of  workdays  at 
seaports  during  the  Christmas  and  New 
Year  periods;  and  ninth,  a  shortage  of 
railroad  freight  cars  and  the  ineffective 
utilization  of  existing  freight  cars. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you  what 
these  factors  have  combined  to  produce 
in  New  York  State.  One  of  the  very 
essential  programs  which  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  operates  is  the 
emergency  livestock  feed  program.  This 
program  becomes  operative  in  counties 
where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
termines that  severe  weather  conditions 
have  reduced  feed  supplies  to  the  point 
where  assistance  is  required  to  help  eli- 
gible farmers  preserve  and  maintain 
foundation  herds  and  other  eligible  live- 
stock. Under  these  circumstances.  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporatlon-ovmed  feed 
grains  are  offered  at  reduced  prices.  As 
of  February  1,  1973,  a  total  of  52  counties 
in  New  York  had  been  made  eligible  for 
aid  under  the  emergency  livestock  feed 
program — but,  the  farmers  cannot  get 
feed  to  purchase.  I  have  been  advised  by 
constituents  in  one  New  York  county 
that  the  price  of  feed  has  gone  from  $74 
a  ton  in  October  1972  to  $100  a  ton  and 
more  in  February.  1973.  and  that  is  only 
if  you  can  find  grain  to  buy.  Dealers  are 
rationing  what  stock  they  have  and  in 
some  cases  they  are  refusing  Government 
warranties  for  purchase  because  they 
have  nothing  to  sell. 

The  release  of  the  grains  from  the 
CCC  and  the  decision  of  USDA  not  to 
extend  reseal  loans  on  1971  and  1972 
farm-stored  grain  offers  some  glimmer 
of  hope  to  these  farmers  who  might 
otherwise  be  required  to  dispose  of  part 
of  their  herds. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  problem 
demands  our  immediate  attention.  It 
is  my  imderstanding  that  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads  are  all  work- 
ing feverishly  to  cope  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem.  However,  more  must  be 
done.  Although  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
defeat  Senate  Resolution  59,  for  the 
reasons  listed  above,  I  would  neverthe- 
less urge  that  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee consider  going  forward  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  Presidentially  appointed 
committee — consisting  of  one  represent- 
ative "flTsm  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, one  frbnulhe  Department  of  Labor, 
one  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, one  from  the  American  Associa- 


tion of  Railroads,  and  one  from  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Preparedness — which 
would  conduct  a  study  of  the  railroad 
freight  car  shortage  problem  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  to  Congress 
within  30  days  the  results  of  its  study 
together  with  its  recommendations. 

In  addition.  In  an  effort  to  achieve  a 
long-term  and  lasting  solution  to  this 
problem,  I  intend  to  cosponsor  a  bill  to 
be  reintroduced  by  Senator  Magnuson. 
the  national  rolling  stock  informational 
service  and  Federal  railroad  equipment 
obligation  insurance  fund. 

Although  this  bill  will  not  help  in  our 
Immediate  crisis,  it  is  designed  to  elim- 
inate just  such  occurrences.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  problem  of  inadequate 
supply  of  freight  cars  is  one  of  both 
utilization  of  existing  freight  cars,  as 
well  as  total  rolling  stock  capacity.  This 
bill  provides  for.  first,  the  creation  of  an 
insurance  fund,  backed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, to  insure  obligations  incurred  by 
railroads  and  car-pooling  companies  in 
the  acquisition  of  rolling  stock,  and  sec- 
ond, for  Federal  efforts  to  Improve  car 
utllizatlOTi  by  means  of  a  technical  and 
financial  assistance  for  development  of  a 
computerized  car  information  system, 
development  and  quarterly  publishing  of 
an  index  measuring  freight  car  Mtiliza- 
tlon,  a  study  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  of  ways  to  improve  uti- 
lization, and  action  by  the  Department 
under  existing  law  to  improve  utilization. 
The  first  section  of  this  bill  provides 
Government  assistance  in  the  form  of 
money,  technical  help  and  leadership 
to  aid  the  rail  Industry  in  solving  the 
freight  car  problem.  The  second  part 
provides  for  establishment  of  a  Rolling 
Stock  Authority  to  acquire  rolling  stock, 
to  manage  such  rolling  stock  as  a  pool, 
and  to  develop  a  national  rolling  stock 
Information  service  If  one  Is  not  in  ex- 
istence by  that  time.  The  second  part 
comes  Into  play  only  if  the  industry  does 
not  display  sufficient  initiative  and  in- 
novation to  solve  the  freight  car  prob- 
lem by  itself. 

Mr.  President,  this  freight  car  utiliza- 
tion legislation  was  pa.ssed  last  year  by 
the  Senate  on  a  vote  of  81  to  0.  but  was 
not  acted  upon  by  the  House.  Clearly, 
this  body  recognized  then  that  we  are 
confronted  with  a  serious  problem. 

I  urge  that  this  problem  be  given  the 
attention  and  the  equitable  treatment 
which  It  deserves  by  tabling  Senate 
Resolution  59  and  I  urge  that  Senators 
give  the  most  earnest  and  sympathetic 
attention  to  the  freight  car  utilization 
bill  when  it  is  presented  for  considera- 
tion here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  months,  many  of  us  have 
been  reminded  again  of  the  painful 
problems  the  shortage  ot^rallroad  box- 
cars can  cause  the  Nation's  agricultural 
community. 

The  current  transportation  crisis  has 
made  it  not  only  difficult  to  transport 
grain  for  commercial  purposes,  but  has 
severely  affected  the  emergency  feed 
grain  assistance  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Livestock  producers 
in  my  own  State  of  Utah,  who  have  been 
dependent  on  the  emergency  grain  pro- 
gram since  last  summer,  have  found  the 
gap  between  the  promises  of  USDA  and 
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Its  capacity  to  keep  them  widening  with 
ev  Tjr  passing  month  and  the  situation 
ha  3  become  desperate. 

Vhen  12  Utah  counties  were  declared 
eh  jlble  for  the  emergency  feed  grain  as- 
sistance  last  summer  due  to  severe 
drmght  conditions,  Utah  hvestock  pro- 
du:ers  were  given  to  understand  that 
thi!  grain  would  be  Immediately  forth - 
CO  ntng  to  meet  their  needs.  In  anticipa- 
tlon  of  Government  assistance,  these 
Ut  ihans  did  not  take  the  opportunity 
to  look  elsewhere  for  grain  to  carry  them 
th  ough  a  winter  season  which  has  also 
be  ;n  unusually  difficult.  These  livestock 
pr  Klucers  did  not  anticipate  that  the 
UJ  DA  program  would  be  rendered  inef- 
fe<  tive  due  to  lack  of  transportation  fa- 
cil  ties.  Prior  to  January  31,  1973,  only 
141 1  of  284  carloads  of  emergency  grain 
ha  1  been  delivered  in  Utah  since  August. 
Af  er  my  discussions  with  the  Interstate 
Conmerce  Commission,  another  28  cars 
of  rraln  have  been  moved  into  the  State. 
Ho  wever.  this  leaves  Utah  many  carloads 
shi  »rt. 
]''or  several  years  now  I  have  joined 
sponsoring  legislation  designed  to  in- 
the  rolling  stock  of  American 
to  avoid  the  continuing  oc- 
cufrence  of  just  the  sort  of  crisis  we  are 
today, 
oday,  I  am  pleased  to  lend  my  sup- 
and  assistance  to  the  sponsors  of 
Resolution  59  to  put  a  mora- 
toitum  Ml  sales  of  CCC-owned  grain 
il  it  can  be  determined  that  such 
will  not  worsen  the  transportation 
situation  and  to  request  the  President  to 
api  toint  a  committee  to  study  and  make 
reqsmmendations  for  the  most  effective 
practical  means  of  delivering  ade- 
quate quantities  of  feed  grains  and  al- 
ley ating  the  backup  at  those  ports  where 
nuinerous  ships  and  railroad  cars  are 
to  be  unloaded  or  loaded.  I  am 
hoieful  that  the  Senate's  support  of  this 
res  >lution  will  be  a  step  not  only  in  re- 
ducing the  scope  of  the  present  difficulty 
aid  in  preventing  such  problems  in 
future. 

AIKEN.  Mr.   President,   I  know 

th*e  are  some  who  are  wondering  when 

are  going  to  have  a  vote  on  this  reso- 

lut  on.  I  think  it  should  be  a  record  vote. 

understand  it  is  very  doubtful  that 

is  a  quorum  in  town  today,  and 

probably   will   not  be  tomorrow. 

Monday  is  a  holiday.  I  do  not  know  how 

we  can  go  or  whether  we  can  hold  a 

session  on  Monday  or  not. 

think  we  should  continue  with  this 

matter  until  anybody  who  has  something 

!  ay  has  said  it.  and  then  we  should  fix 

to  have  a  vote  on  it.  It  will  be 

next  week,  because  I  do  not 

thi^k  there  is  a  quorum  within  10  miles 

Vaahington  today,  from  what  I  hear. 

HUDDLESTON.  Perhaps  we  can 

quickly  with  the  distinguished  as- 

majority  leader  and  find  out  what 

order  of  business  is  for  next  week. 

President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

quorum. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
call  the  roll. 

legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
roll. 

HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand the  Committee  on  Commerce  is 
very  insistent  that  this  measure  be  re- 
ferred to  them.  The  resolution  does  not 
relate  to  transportation  primarily,  not  in 
my  view,  but  it  does  in  their  view,  so  I 
have  just  been  informed. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
'Mr.  Cotton >  was  here.  I  do  not  know 
if  the  Senator  from  Washington  fMr. 
Magnoson)  is  in  the  Chamber.  I  think 
that  the  matter  should  be  held  over  un- 
til the  Commerce  Committee  makes 
some  decision.  If  that  is  not  acceptable,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  has  the  floor.  Does 
he  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

ADDIT10N.\L     COSPONSORS 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  First,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  next  printing  of  Senate  Resolution 
59  the  following  names  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors:  Senators  Curtis,  Yoxjng,  and 
Dole.  These  names  were  inadvertently 
not  listed  in  the  previous  printing  of 
the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorima  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  at  this  time,  there 
seems  to  be  no  inclination  to  further  de- 
bate the  pending  matter,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  further  fact  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  work  out  an  agreement  whereby 
there  can  be  a  vote  on  the  pending  mat- 
ter on  Monday,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Percy)  may  be  recog- 
nized at  this  time  for  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes,  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  recognized. 


THE  EUROPEAN  SECURITY 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  goals 
of  American  foreign  policy  are  always  a 
topic  of  study,  debate,  and  controversies 
which  span  entire  national  administra- 
tions. Yet  events  and  prior  actions  tend 
to  dominate  actual  policymaking.  How 
many  years  of  policymaking  manhours 
have  been  devoted  to  the  consequences  of 
the  insurgency  in  Vietnam?  Not  imtil  the 
Nixon  administration  made  a  broad  re- 
view of  the  world  situation  and  developed 
a  new  rubric  of  policy  determinations  did 
America's   foreign   policymakers    break 


away  from  their  near-total  preoccupa- 
tion with  events  in  Vietnam. 

In  July  1966  I  first  took  a  public  posi- 
tion against  continued  U.S.  participation 
in  the  Vietnam  war,  and  I  have  never 
regretted  my  position.  The  war  was  a 
nightmare  for  our  country.  It  should 
never  have  been  undertaken.  Certainly 
the  human  and  material  costs  of  the  war 
following  from  U.S.  participation  were 
not  justified.  And  Vietnam  was  never 
vital  to  our  national  security  interests. 

Of  much  greater  importance  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States 
is  the  complex  of  negotiations  now  un- 
derway in  Europe.  The  negotiations  on 
European  security,  on  mutual  and  bal- 
anced force  reductions,  and  on  strategic 
arms  limitations  provide  the  opportunity 
to  assure  greater  mutual  security  for  all 
the  nations  and  peoples  from  Siberia  on 
the  East  to  Alaska  on  the  West.  The  Eu- 
ropean Security  Conference  this  year  will 
be  the  first  all-European  conference  of 
recent  history  and  offers  a  chance  for 
frank  discussion  of  serious  issues  affect- 
ing the  future  of  all  of  us.  Families  in 
Chicago,  Munich,  and  Naples  are  as  af- 
fected by  these  issues  as  are  families  in 
Warsaw  and  Vilnius  and  Kiev. 

The  recent  agreements  on  Berlin,  the 
new  arrangements  between  East  and 
West  Germany,  Bonn's  treaties  with  Po- 
land and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  SALT 
agreements  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  give  reason  to  hope 
that  new  steps  can  now  be  taken  to  en- 
hance the  prospects  for  greater  security 
and  cooperation  in  Europe. 

I  do  believe  that  a  European  security 
conference  can  play  a  constructive  role 
in  helping  to  establish  mutually  accepta- 
ble principles  governing  relations  among 
states,  reducing  barriers  to  greater  inter- 
change and  cooperation  among  nations 
and  peoples,  and  in  achieving  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions. 

If  East  and  West  are  to  remain  at 
peace,  if  the  security  of  Europe  is  to  be 
assured,  ways  must  be  found  to  Insure 
against  interference  by  any  state  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another.  No  one  must 
forget  the  gross  violations  of  this  prin- 
ciple when  Soviet  forces  seized  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1968.  All  states,  large  and 
small,  powerful  and  weak,  members  of 
military  alliances  and  the  nonalined, 
have  a  vital  interest  in  this  question.  At 
the  European  Security  Conference,  there 
must  be  a  frank  and  open  discussion  of 
this  question,  and  all  states — regardless 
of  size  or  power — should  be  heard.  The 
Conference  might  usefully  reach  agree- 
ment on  a  declaration  of  the  principle  of 
noninterference  in  the  Internal  affairs  of 
other  soverign  states,  Irrespective  of  so- 
cial or  political  systems.  Such  a  declara- 
tion, if  accompanied  by  effective  ma- 
chinery for  the  investigation  and  settle- 
ment of  disputes,  could  further  improve 
the  climate  for  peace  between  East  and 
West. 

One  proposal  to  increase  security,  al- 
ready suggested  at  Helsinki,  calls  for  a 
declaration  renouncing  force,  or  the 
threat  of  force,  against  the  territory  of 
any  state.  While  today  there  is  no  im- 
mediate threat  to  settle  any  territorial 
or  political  problems  by  force,  commit- 
ments to  renunciation  of  force  might 
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constitute  an  additional  constraint  upon 
such  actions  in  the  future.  Moreover,  a 
renunciation  of  force  declaration  might 
complement  and  strengthen  a  pledge  of 
noninterference  in  another  state's  in- 
ternal affairs. 

The  European  Security  Conference 
might  also  make  substantial  progress  in 
reducing  the  formidable  artificial  bar- 
riers between  East  and  West  which  ham- 
per the  free  and  healthy  flow  of  people, 
ideas  and  information.  These  barriers, 
erected  both  by  the  East  and  West  during 
the  most  frigid  days  of  the  cold  war 
years,  should  now  be  dismantled.  The  Se- 
curity Conference  deliberations  in  this 
field  will  test  how  far  we  can  progress 
toward  the  goal  of  a  world  where  all  men 
and  women  may  be  free  to  travel,  to  ex- 
change ideas  and  to  hear  all  shades  of 
opinion.  As  one  Eispect  of  this  process, 
I  would  hope  that  cultural  exchanges 
might  be  significantly  expanded,  and  that 
international  cultural  relations  might  be 
broadened  to  encompass  a  more  repre- 
sentative cross-section  of  the  interests 
of  each  nation's  people.  Inevitably  this 
would  require  increasing  exchanges  ar- 
ranged outside  of  governmental  channels. 

Moreover,  greater  cooperation  in 
science  and  technology,  and  in  environ- 
mental matters,  can  be  encouraged  by  the 
European  Secxu-ity  Conference.  Europe 
and  North  America  boast  a  unique  com- 
bination of  human  and  natural  re- 
sources— resources  which  have  put  our 
part  of  the  world  at  the  forefront  of 
scientific  and  technological  development. 
It  has  also  brought  us  problems  of  how 
to  cope  with  the  adverse  effects  on  the 
environment  and  quality  of  life  which 
accompany  oiir  technological  advances. 

No  country  can  claim  a  monopoly  on 
progress  or  immunity  against  environ- 
mental costs.  Just  as  the  latest  medical 
research  and  its  applications  are  of  vital 
interest  to  all  countries  represented  at 
the  Security  Conference,  pollution  con- 
trol is  of  concern  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  Great  Lakes,  but  to  the  Danube  River 
and  Lake  Baikal. 

Many  channels  for  cooperation  In  scl- 
'*^nce  and  technology  already  exist.  They 
tA-ange  from  informal,  private  contacts 
\between  persons  with  similar  professional 
interests,  to  bilateral,  regional  and  pan- 
European  arrangements.  Western  Europe 
and  North  America  have  particularly 
well-developed  cooperation  at  all  levels. 
This  lack  of  barriers  to  free  and  continu- 
ing interchange  is  an  important  reason 
for  our  leadership  in  so  many  areas  of  re- 
search and,  particularly,  in  practical  ap- 
plications. Somewhat  more  recently  we 
have  also  expanded  our  cooperation  on 
solving  environmental  problems.  The 
Com.mittee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modem 
Society,  formed  by  the  Atlantic  Coimcil 
in  1969,  has  already  undertaken  useful 
work  directed  at  effective  environmental 
action  by  the  countries  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  North  America. 

Cooperation  between  East  and  West  is 
less  advanced,  although  machinery  such 
as  the  Economic  Commission  for  Europe 
is  available  which  could,  if  proper  en- 
couragement were  given,  provide  a  chan- 
nel for  greater  exchange  of  information 
and  ideas.  The  European  Security  Con- 
ference could  facilitate  East- West  con- 
tacts in  two  ways:   First.  It  could  set 


forth  those  areas  of  cooperation  which 
may  be  most  appropriate  for  all-Eiu-o- 
pean  consideration.  Water  pollution,  es- 
pecially in  international  waterways  and 
coastal  areas — such  as  the  Baltic,  which 
is  bordered  solely  by  Eiu-opean  States — 
might  be  a  worthwhile  focus  of  atten- 
tion among  the  many  environmental  is- 
sues. Second.  It  could  contribute  to  low- 
ering the  political  barriers  to  greater  co- 
operation. Reducing  such  barriers 
through  existing  channels  is  one  part  of 
this.  The  other  is  to  make  it  easier  for 
scientists,  engineers,  and  others  to  have 
direct  contact  with  their  colleagues  in 
other  coimtries  outside  of  governmental 
channels.  Much  can  be  done,  for  example, 
to  improve  the  fiow  of  published  mate- 
rials and  to  insure  that  correspondence 
is  unimpeded,  parfeicularly  between  East 
and  West,  in  nonmilitary  scientific  and 
technical  areas. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the 
multilateral  negotiations  in  Europe  will 
be  those  on  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions— MBFR— to  be  held  concur- 
rently with — but  separate  from— the  Eu- 
ropean Security  Conference. 

Obviously,  the  security  conference,  the 
MBFR  negotiations,  and  the  talks  on 
strategic  arms  limitations — SALT — are 
linked  and  will  have  an  impact  on  each 
other.  One  assumes  that  the  American 
positions  at  each  of  these  conferences 
will  be  integrated  and  coordinated.  One 
can  also  assume  that  e\1dence  of  good 
faith  or  its  absence,  of  cooperation  or 
foot  dragging,  at  any  conference  will 
surely  be  reflected  at  the  others. 

For  each  party  which  will  be  affected 
by  the  results  of  the  MBFR  negotiations, 
there  are  perceived  advantages.  The  So- 
viet Union,  remembering  the  events  of 
World  War  II,  may  prefer  mutual  reduc- 
tions of  forces  rather  than  unilateral 
American  withdrawals  which  could  force 
West  Germany  to  increase  her  armies  to 
fill  the  vacuum  created  in  the  West.  The 
Soviet  Union  may  also  wish  to  withdraw 
limited  forces  from  Central  Europe  in 
order  to  attain  more  flexibility  in  troop 
deployments  and  to  have  additional 
forces  available  if  they  should  ever  be 
needed  at  the  Chinese  border. 

Some  of  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe 
see  in  MBFR  the  possibility  of  Soviet 
troop  reductions  on  their  territory,  with 
the  concomitant  possibility  of  less  Soviet 
interference  in  their  internal  affairs. 
Moreover,  further  detente  between  East 
and  West  may  enable  them  to  pursue 
more  contact  of  all  kinds  with  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  and  the  Atlantic 
Community. 

As  for  Western  Europeans,  many  would 
prefer  mutual  force  reductions  to  imi- 
lateral  American  withdrawals  which 
might  require  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  to  incur  the  financial  and  politi- 
cal costs  of  upgrading  and  expanding 
their  own  armies.  Some  Western  Euro- 
peans— including  Germans  themselves — 
also  share  the  Soviet  desire  to  avoid  the 
remilitarization  of  Germany. 

The  concept  of  MBFR  in  Europe  is 
particularly  appealing  to  Americans  anx- 
ious to  reduce  defense  costs  in  the  af- 
termath of  the  Vietnam  war.  U.S.  troop 
and  related  costs  in  Europe  have  con- 
tributed billions  of  dollars  every  year  to 
our    balance-of-payments    deficit.  And 
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most  Americans  concerned  with  Euro- 
pean security  would  probably  agree  that 
our  300,000-man  troop  contribution  is 
vastly  inadequate  to  contain  a  Soviet 
miUtary  plimge  westward,  while  being 
two  or  three  times  larger  a  force  than  is 
necessarj-  for  deterrence.  For  it  is  not  the 
size  of  the  American  presence  in  Wl^tem 
Europe  which  may  deter  a  future^^viet 
aggression,  but  rather  the  fact  of  the 
American  presence.  Were  the  Soviet 
forces  to  attack  U.S.  forces  in  Europe,  the 
American  response  would  not  be  signifi- 
cantly different  whether  our  troops  in 
Europe  numbered  100.000  or  200,000  or 
300,000. 

As  logical  as  a  U.S.  troop  reduction 
would  be.  I  did  not  vote  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate for  such  reductions  in  recent  years, 
because  I  felt  that  significant  unilateral 
U.S.  reductions  might  be  interpreted  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  as  an  indication  of  a  dimin- 
ished U.S.  interest  in  European  security 
as  a  consequence  of  isolationist  senti- 
ments aroused  by  our  disheartening  ex- 
perience in  Vietnam.  Moreover,  it  seemed 
unwise  to  make  unilateral  reductions 
when  the  Soviet  Union  was  willing  to 
discuss  mutual  reductions.  I  thought  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  would  be  better 
served  by  negotiated  mutual  reductions 
than  by  unilateral  American  and  West- 
em  European  reductions. 

I  am  favorably  impressed  with  the  in- 
cumbent administrations  thorough 
preparation  for  international  negotia- 
tions. I  believe  that  President  Nixon  de- 
serves great  confidence  of  Congress  for 
the  preparations  that  have  been  mnde. 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  U.S.  negoti- 
ating teams  will  exercise  requisite  pru- 
dence in  both  the  European  Security 
Conference  and  the  talks  on  MBFR. 

I  do  believe  that  a  high  degree  of 
caution  is  in  order.  Agreements  must  not 
be  achieved  for  the  sake  of  agreement.  It 
must  be  recognized  by  our  side  from  the 
start  of  the  negotiations  that  the  agree- 
ments reached  may  alter  the  security 
balance  in  Europe,  which  has  been  ade- 
quate to  keep  the  peace  since  World  War 
n.  Alternation  in  the  security  balance  is 
not  to  be  arrived  at  lightly.  Since  most 
will  agree  that  the  peace  of  Europe  is 
not  now  thre3tened.  we  must  exercise 
maximum  prudence  in  altering  the  po- 
litical, economic,  and  military  condi- 
tions on  which  the  peace  of  Europe  de- 
pends. 

Our  goal  should  be  to  decrease  the 
possibility  of  a  future  European  aggres- 
sion which  would  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Reducing  the  military  capa- 
bilities of  both  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO 
forces  in  or  near  Central  Europe  may 
contribute  to  this  goal,  but  only  if  the 
new  levels  of  power  do  not  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  either  side. 

While  the  stability  of  Europe  and  the 
world  will  be  affected  by  the  decisions 
reached  in  these  negotiations,  there  will 
be  special  dangers  as  well  as  opportu- 
nities involved  for  our  NATO  allies,  for 
the  Baltic  States,  for  the  nations  of 
EEistern  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

We  must  be  careful  to  see  that  de- 
veloping Western  European  cooperation 
is  not  weakened  by  deep  splits  over  ne- 
gotiating positions. 

We  must  be  careful  to  see  that  the 
future  freedom  and  well-being  of  the 
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p<  oples  of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  peo- 
pl »  of  the  nations  of  Extern  Europe  are 
n(  t  disregarded  or  signed  away.  Detente 
should  serve  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  East  and 
VSest. 

We  must  be  careful  to  see  that  the 
eastern  flank  of  NATO  and  NATO's 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean  are  not 
w  sakened  vis-a-vis  Soviet  forces,  lestst 
W(  I  put  NATO  interests  and  the  security 
of  Israel  in  Jeopardy. 

By  expressing  these  imperatives.  I  do 
nc  t  mean  to  imply  any  opposition  to,  or 
re  uctance  concerning,  the  negotiations 
w;  lich  lie  ahead.  I  simply  believe  that  it 
Is  necessary  and  desirable  now,  at  the 
oitset  of  negotiations,  to  sound  reason- 
atle  warnings.  It  is  my  profound  hope 
that  the  negotiations  will  bring  greater 
se  ;urity  to  Europe  and  important  new 
St  ps  toward  reconcihation  of  East  and 
Wjst.  To  accomplish  this  will  require 
wisdom  and  prudence,  painstaking  ef- 
fo  ts.  and  considerable  time. 

Liet  us  proceed  with  caution,  but  let  us 
pr  xieed. 

N4r.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  find  it  convenient  to  yield  mo- 
mi  intarily  at  this  point? 

^r.  PERCY.  I.  find  it  entirely  con- 
ve  ilent. 

kir.  JAVITS.  I  had  intended  to  be  on 
th  J  floor  and  participate  in  the  colloquy 
wiii  the  Senator  on  the  subject  matter 
of  his  speech,  as  I  believe  the  attention 
wMch  the  Senator  is  now  giving  to  the 
sit  iation  in  Europe  to  be  one  of  the  best 
by  Jroducts  of  the  Vietnam  cease-flre.  It 

luite  typical  of  the  Senator  from  D- 
llnals  to  be  as  alert  and  understanding 
as  he  is  of  the  situation.  Europe  remains 
th !  fundamental  center  of  every  good 
th:  ng  that  can  happen  in  the  world  in 
co-operation  with  the  United  States  and 
Ca  lada.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I  am  my- 
sel '  the  honorary  chairman  of  the  new 
coi  amittee  of  nine  wise  men,  so-called,  of 
N/  TO,  to  chart  the  future.  I  should  like 
to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  read 
hig  speech.  It  is  most  admirable.  I  espe- 
wish  to  applaud  the  Senator's  call- 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
country  to  the  crucial  nature  of  the  issue, 
will  have  a  peaceful  world  where  we 
to  build  up  the  developing  areas 

that  they  can  become  true  consumers, 
wh  ich  is  the  real  economic  problem  of 
all  mankind.  It  wiU  be  based  in  part  on 
the  relationships  among  Eiirope,  the 
Un  ted  States  and  Canada,  precisely 
whit  the  Senator  has  charted  in  his 
spe  Bch. 
Ilr. 


be(ln 


PERCY.  I  thank  my  distingiiished 

eague.  I  should  like  to  report,  having 

come  back  from  making  a  Lincoln 

speech  in  Albany,  the  capital  of  the 

State  which  the  Senator  from  New 

k  has  the  honor  to  represrait,  that  I 

y  aopreciate  the  message  he  sent  to 

meeting.  I  should  like  to  report  to 

that  I  did  talk  about  the  Vietnam 

wat  at  that  meeting,  indicating  that  al- 

tho  ligh  it  was  not  Richard  Nixon's  war, 

iQost  assuredly  is  a  Nixon  adminis- 

ion  peace. 

can  report  that  the  reaction  of  that 

gro|ip  to  what  is  happening  now  at  the 

of  this  tragic  wsir  is,  as  would  be 

scted,  that  we  should  now  turn  our 

ights  and  attention  to  matters  of 


tnily  vital  security  interest  in  Europe, 
matters  with  which  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  long  concerned  himself.  I 
consider  him  to  be  one  of  the  foremost 
experts  in  the  Senate  on  that  subject. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  point  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  making  is  one  that  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  attention  in  this 
country,  particularly  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention in  the  Senate.  I  am  very  glad 
that  the  Senator  has  made  that  point 
because  what  he  is  saying  is  that  our 
whole  relationship  with  Europe  must  be 
viewed  as  a  question  of  total  perception. 
As  we  talk  about  European  security  and 
American  participation  in  European  se- 
curity, we  are  talking,  as  he  suggests 
here,  about  the  wide  range  of  our  in- 
volvement and  our  common  interests 
with  Europe. 

That  is  why  I  have  in  the  past,  as  has 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  opposed  an 
abrupt,  unilp.teral  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  suddenly  to  alter 
our  security  relationships  with  Europe. 
If  we  abruptly  change  our  security  rela- 
tionships, then  we  will  afifect  the  whole 
range  of  mutual  interests  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinjois  has  so  well  cataloged 
here  and  which  we  cannot  cut  asunder. 
Therefore,  I  thiriK  that  what  the  good 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  just  said  is 
enormously  useful.  It  underscores  the 
importance  of  arriving  cooperatively  at 
decisions  and  not  simply  trying  to  go  it 
alone  In  the  hope  of  a  short-range  mon- 
etary advantage  or  a  short-range  saving 
in  manpower  at  enormous  sacrifice  to  the 
basic  security  interests  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  would 
like  to  say  that  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  position  he  has  taken  through 
the  years,  with  the  wisdom  of  not  having 
precipitate,  abrupt,  unilateral,  and  large- 
scale  withdrawal  by  this  country,  which 
has  been  proven,  I  think,  by  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Soviet  Union  now  to  engage 
in  discussion  of  mutual  and  balanced 
force  reductions.  This  does  not  detract 
from  the  position  we  have  also  shared 
in  favor  of  burden  sharing  by  European 
countries  able  to  assume  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  costs  of  the  common  defense. 
The  effort  to  have  the  countries  of  West- 
em  Europe  bear  a  greater  share,  as  their 
prosperity  increases,  in  the  cost  of  main- 
taining forces,  has  been  steady,  persist- 
ent, and  supported  by  this  administra- 
tion. I  am  therefore  very  much  pleased 
to  have  the  support  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from  Il- 
linois has  taken  a  firm  stand  on  burden 
sharing,  which  is  useful  and  constructive, 
and  has  resulted  in  savings  which  have 
accrued  to  the  American  taxpayers  and 
which,  I  think,  are  directly  related  to  his 
efforts.  Both  of  us  understand,  when  we 
say  we  are  not  in  favor  of  abrupt,  uni- 
lateral. American  action,  that  it  does  not 
mean  we  are  in  favor  of  postponing  ac- 
ticMi  indefinitely.  I  foresee  a  period  of 
gradual,  coordinated,  and  collectively 
agreed  upon  troop  reductions,  and  reduc- 
tions in  the  monetary  cost  over  a  period 


of  years.  We  should  begin  to  make  de- 
cisions preparatory  to  reductions  now 
The  way  we  do  It  wUl  be  of  great  im- 
portance to  America  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend  the 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Percy, 
for  his  thoughtful  speech  on  European 
security  negotiations.  There  is  a  growing 
belief  in  the  United  States  and  among 
our  Western  allies  that  we  have  had  no 
better  opportunity  than  the  present  time 
to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  allies  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
to  resolve  outstanding  policy  questions 
which  have  contributed  to  dangerous  ten- 
sions, continual  bitterness  and  in  some 
cases,  hostilities.  The  SALT  I  agreements 
signed  in  Moscow  on  May  28,  1972, 
marked  the  beginning  of  what  could  be 
an  end  to  the  cold  war.  SALT  I  marked 
the  recognition  on  the  part  of  both  sides 
that  the  Iron  Curtain  was  no  protection 
to  either  side,  and  that  it  was  in  the 
mutual  self-interest  of  both  East  and 
West  to  not  only  reduce  nuclear  arma- 
ments but  also  to  strengthen  economic, 
cultural  and  diplomatic  ties  that  had 
been  all  but  destroyed  in  the  aftermath 
of  World  War  II. 

Three  negotiations  between  East  and 
West  are  now  underway.  SALT  II.  in 
which    the    United    States    and    Soviet 
Union  will  attempt  to  build  upon  the 
accomtalishments  of  the  past  4  years  and 
reduce  nuclear  weapons  arsenals  to  the 
minimiun  necessary  for  assured  deter- 
rence. Second,  and  closely  linked  to  the 
SALT  talks,  are  the  MBFR — Mutual  Bal- 
anced   Force     Reductions — which     are 
talks  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  encompassing  the  allies 
of  both  superstates.  These  talks  will  con- 
cern the  future,  direction  and  size  and 
purpose  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  only  the 
West  adheres  to  the  MBFR  formulation, 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  War- 
saw Pact  allies  do  not  agree  with  the 
Western  formulation  of  balanced  force 
reductions  but  rather  on  the  basis  of 
numerical    equality.    There    are    many 
observers  who  believe  that  the  MBFR 
formulation  is  designed  to  end  in  stale- 
mate because  the  principle  is  so  opposite 
to  the  view  held  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its   allies.   I   do   not  subscribe   to   this 
opinion  because  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
solid  accomplishments  of  SALT  I  and 
the  recent  practical  diplomatic  experi- 
ence the  United  States  has  had  with  the 
Soviet  Union  augurs  well  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  rational  and  productive  dis- 
cussions that  could  lead  to  force  reduc- 
tions of  both  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact 
of  a  significant  nature.  There  can  be  sig- 
nificant reductions  of  conventional  forces 
as  well  as  nuclear  forces,  I  believe,  if 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  convinced  that  there  are  no 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  engaging  in 
any  kind  of  war;  limited  probes  at  the 
one  extreme  and  massive  distruction  at 
the  other  end  of  the  scale.  It  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  progress  of  these  talks  on 
conventional  forces  between  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  NATO  will  be  in  large  measure 
determined   by   the  progress  made  at 
SALT  and  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference. 
The  European  Security  Conference,  in 
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which  all  of  the  nations  of  Eastern  smd 
Western  Europe  are  participants  will 
cover  a  much  broader  range  of  issues 
and  will  inevitably,  because  of  its  di- 
versity, provide  a  far  more  flexible  fonmi 
for  the  testing  of  new  ideas  and  atti- 
tudes. In  some  quarters,  there  is  a  fear 
that  the  agreements  reached  in  the 
European  Security  Conference  could 
force  the  United  States  and  the  Western 
allies  into  imtenable  military  and  diplo- 
matic positions. 

The  European  Security  Conference  at 
Helsinki  could,  on  the  contrary,  do  much 
to  strengthen  existing  channels  between 
East  and  West  on  a  broad  range  of  issues, 
not  simply  military  and  diplomatic,  and 
could,  in  fact,  develop  means  of  com- 
munication which  do  not  now  exist.  The 
broad  range  of  issues  will  bring  into 
play  the  participation  of  leaders  from 
both  East  and  West  who  have  previous- 
ly not  had  an  important  role  in  any  East- 
West  dialogue.  It  seems  to  me  that  broad- 
ening the  base  of  issues  and  participants 
could  do  much  to  improve  the  chances 
of  reduced  tensions,  reduction  of  military 
forces  and  the  normalization  of  relations 
between  East  and  West,  so  I  wish  to 
commend  Senator  Percy  for  his  very 
useful  contribution.  I  think  his  observa- 
tions give  to  the  Senate  a  valuable  per- 
spective of  the  issues  at  stake  in  these 
three  Important  diplomatic  conferences 
now  underway  in  Europe. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  valuable  contribution  to  our  discus- 
sion. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
commemorate  the  55th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence.  In  1918  the 
people  of  Lithuania' at  long  last  regained 
their  independence,  only  to  fall  under 
Soviet  domination  in  1940.  During  its 
brief  period  of  freedom,  free  Lithuania 
made  important  progress,  in  social  legis- 
lation, agricultural  reforms,  and  indus- 
trialization. Its  constitution  of  1922  ac- 
corded freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  re- 
ligion,  and  communication. 

We  know  only  too  well  the  tragic  cir- 
cumstances which  engulfed  tiny  Lithu- 
ania with  the  appro^h  of  World  War 
II.  No  one  will  forgefc  the  thousands  of 
Lithuanians,  caught  up  helplessly  in  the 
maelstrom  of  war  and  forced  annexa- 
tion, those  who  perished  and  those  who 
were  deported,  many  never  to  return. 
Nor  wiU  we  forget  those  who  must  live 
imder  foreign  domination. 

I  have  often  called  attention  to  the 
tenacity  of  the  Lithuanian  people  in  sus- 
taining, often  at  high  cost,  their  religious 
life,  their  cultural  traditions,  and  their 
hopes  for  freedom  during  these  decades 
of  systematic  repression.  I  have  cited  the 
tragic  case  of  Lithuanian  Seaman  Simas 
Kudirka  as  an  example  of  the  determi- 
nation of  Lithuania  to  be  free.  The 
events  in  Lithuania  this  past  May  and 
June,  and  the  petition  to  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  Waldheim  bearing 
17,000  signatures  by  Lithuanians  charg- 
ing religious  persecution,  are  more  re- 
cent examples.  The  self-immolation  of 
young  Romas  Kalanta  and  other  Lithu- 
anians were  shocking  personal  tragedies 


and  grim  reminders  of  Lithuanian  na- 
tional frustration.  These  events,  and  the 
ensuing  reprisals,  have  kept  attention 
focused  on  the  plight  of  the  Lithuanian 
people. 

This  world  has  already  experienced 
far  too  much  suffering  and  cruelty  in- 
flicted by  nations  who  impose  their  will 
on  others.  Therefore,  we  must  never 
cease  to  support  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  captive  peoples. 

It  is  our  duty  to  speak  out  clearly  on 
behalf  of  Lithuania,  and  to  insure  that 
contact  Is  maintained  with  this  nation 
and  others  whose  borders  have  been  kept 
sealed  against  the  world.  I  have  con- 
tinued to  support  efforts  by  the  Voice  of 
America  and  Radio  Liberty  to  reach 
listeners  in  Lithuania  with  news  and  in- 
formation which  is  otherwise  unavailable 
to  them. 

Now,  as  political  and  military  tensions 
ease  in  Europe,  the  time  has  come  for 
progress  in  eliminating  obstacles  to  the 
freer  movement  of  people,  Information, 
and  ideas.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant tasks  confronting  the  forthcom- 
ing European  Security  Conference.  Above 
all,  we  must  be  careful  to  insure  that  the 
future  freedom  and  well-being  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Baltic  States  are  not  dis- 
regarded or  signed  away. 

Today  as  we  review  what  has  happened 
In  the  years  since  1918,  we  remember  the 
brave  people  of  Lithuania,  and  we  give 
recognition  to  the  Lithuanians  in  this 
country  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  America. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow marks  the  55th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Unfortimately,  this  country  will 
celebrate  its  independence  in  hope  rather 
than  reality  since  this  nation  still  strains 
imder  the  bonds  of  Soviet  domination. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  are  denied 
religious  freedom,  and  cannot  exercise 
the  rights  of  self-determination  and  per- 
sonal freedom  which  we  in  America  so 
often  take  for  granted. 

On  this  important  day,  we  should 
therefore  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
those  Baltic  nations  still  struggling  for 
independence.  Moreover,  we  should  do 
everything  we  can  to  see  that  the  forth- 
coming European  Security  Conference 
addresses  itself  to  the  rights  of  Lithuania 
and  the  Baltic  lands  to  control  their  own 
future. 

Until  each  nation  has  its  freedom,  we 
can  never  hope  to  establish  lasting 
world  peace. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
having  consulted  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddles- 
ton  I ,  the  author  of  the  pending  resolu- 
tion <S.  Res.  59)  having  consulted  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Hart  I,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  ( Mr.  Cotton  • . 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Aiken*,  and  other  affected  Sen- 
ators who  are  particularly  interested  in 
this  measure,  I  now  propound  the  fol- 
lowing unanimous-consent  requests. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  19.  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  meets  on  Monday  next  it  con- 
vene at  the  hour  of  12  o'clock  meridian. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY,  FEBRU- 
ARY 19, 1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  reading  of  President  George  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  on  Monday 
next  there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  minutes,  the 
period  not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
1  o'clock  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  SENATE  RESOLUTION  59 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business  on 
Monday  next,  or  not  later  than  1  o'clock 
p.m.,  the  Senate  resume  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  59;  that  the  time 
for  debate  on  the  resolution  be  limited 
to  3  hours;  that  time  on  any  amendment 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  time  on  any 
amendment  to  an  amendment  be  limited 
to  20  minutes,  time  on  any  debatable  mo- 
tion or  appeal  be  limited  to  20  minutes, 
and  that  the  time  for  such  amendment, 
debatable  motion,  or  appeal  come  out  of 
the  3  hours  allotted  for  debate  on  the 
bill; 

Provided  further,  that  if  no  motion  to 
refer  is  made,  such  motion  be  made  at 
the  hour  of  4  o'clock  p.m.:  that  time  on 
any  such  motion  be  limited  to  1  hour; 
that  a  vote  on  such  motion,  or  on  a  mo- 
tion to  table  such  motion,  then  occur, 
to  be  followed  immediately  by  a  vote  on 
the  resolution; 

Provided  further,  that  if  no  motion  to 
refer  is  made,  the  vote  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 59  occur  at  4  o'clock  p.m..  with 
a  motion  to  table  being  in  order:  pro- 
vided further,  that  the  time  for  debate 
on  the  bill  be  divided  equally  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  AncEN)  and  the  distineui«:hed  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Httd- 
DLESTON  > ,  with  time  on  any  amendment 
in  the  first  degree  to  be  divided  between 
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the  mover  of  such  and  the  distinguished 
of  the  resolution  (Mr.  Huddle- 
) ;  except  in  any  instance  in  which 
Hdddleston  may  favor  same,  in 
event,  time  in  opposition  thereto 
I  nder  tlie  control  of  the  distinguished 
ority  leader  or  his  designee:  that 
on  any  amendment  to  an  amend- 
be  under  the  control  of  the  mover 
4uch  and  the  author  of  the  amend- 
in  the  first  degree  or  basic  amend- 
in  the  event  the  author  of  the 
amendment  be  in  favor  of  such, 
time  in  opposition  thereto  be  under 
control  of  the  distinguished  major- 
eader  or  his  designee;  that  time  on 
debatable  moticm  or  appeal  be  di- 
betjyeen  the  mover  of  such  and 
dis^jngoiished  author  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
;  that  time  on  any  motion 
ijefer — to  occur  at  4  o'clock  p.m.,  if 
is  offered — be  under  the  control  of 
m.over  of  such  and  Mr.  Huddleston; 
pro  ided  further,  that  no  nongermane 
am(  ndment  be  in  order. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  no  motion 
to  r  >commit  Is  anticipated :  that  if  any 
mot  on  is  offered,  it  will  be  a  motion  to 
refer.  For  that  reason  I  have  made  no 
proton  for  motions  to  recommit,  ex- 
in  the  category  "debatable  motions" 
include  a  20-minute  time  limit  on 
debatable  motions,  but  the  1-hour  provi- 
sion would  apply  only  to  a  motion  to 
refer 
Tie 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
so  ordered. 

text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
is  as  follows : 
,  Ttiat,  effective  on  Monday,  Pebru- 
19.    1973,   at   the   conclusion   of  routine 
Ing  business,  during  the  consideration 
Res.  59.  a  resolution  relating  to  the 
transportation  crisis  caused  by  the 
car  shortage  and  other  factors,  de- 
on  any  amendment  In  the  first  degree 
1  Lmlted    to    30    minutes,    to    be    equally 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
Mr.  Huddleston.  or.  if  the  manager  of 
Jill  Is  In  favor  of  the  amendment,  the 
In    oppKjsltlon    thereto   shall    be    con- 
by  the  Majority  Leader  or  his  des- 
:    debate   on    any    amendment    to    an 
be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
amendment  and   the  author  of  the 
idment    in    the    first   degree,    or    If    the 
of  the  amendment  In  the  first  degree 
favor   of   the    amendment,    the    time 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
Majority   Leader   or   his   designee:    and 
ime  on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
1  mlted    to    20    minutes,    to    be    equally 
!d  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
motion  or  appeal  and  the  manager  of 
)111,  Mr.  Huddleston:  Provided,  That  no 
that  Is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
of the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 
further.  That  on  the  question  of 
Ing  to  the  said  resolution,  debate  shall 
lmlted  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
Kentucky   (Mr.  Huddleston)    and  the 
or   from   Vermont    (Mr.    Aiken).   Pro- 
.  That  the  time  for  the  aforementioned 
idmente,    debatable    motions    and    ap- 
shall  be  taken  out  of  the  3  hours  on 
■esolutlon. 

further.  If  a  motion  to  refer  the 

Is  made.  It  will  be  made  at  4:00 

with  the  time  be  limited  to  1  hovir.  to 

equally  divided   and  controlled,   respec- 

,  by  the  mover  and  the  Senator  from 

i."    (Mr.    Huddleston),    with    a    vota 

motion  or  a  motion  to  table  the 
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motion   to  refer   to  occur   Immediately   fol- 
lowing the  I  hour  debate. 

Ordered  further.  If  a  motion  to  refer  Is  not 
made  at  4:00  p.m.,  then  a  vote  on  either  the 
resolution  or  a  motion  to  table  the  resolu- 
tion shall  occur  at  4:00  p.m. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  wish  to  thank  all  Senators  for 
their  cooperation  in  working  out  this 
agreement. 

I  am  assured  that  there  will  be  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  any  motion  to  refer,  and 
there  certainly  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on 
any  motion  to  table  such  motion.  There 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  adoption  of  the 
resolution.  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  are  so  informed. 

n  no  Senator  seeks  recognition  at 
this  point,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  PRESIDENT  ON 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  THE 
ENVIRONMENT— REFERRAL  TO 
COMMITTEES  ON  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FORESTRY,  COMMERCE.  IN- 
TERIOR AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS, 
AND  PUBLIC  WORKS  <S.  DOC.  NO. 
93-5) 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
on  natural  resources  and  the  environ- 
ment, which  was  received  by  the  Senate 
today,  be  jointly  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Com- 
merce. Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Public  Works,  since  it  involves  various 
proposed  legislation  all  within  the  juris- 
diction of  each  of  these  committees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

With  the  opening  of  a  new  Congress 
and  the  beginning  of  a  new  Presidential 
term  come  fresh  opportunities  for 
achievement  in  America.  To  help  us  con- 
sider more  adequately  the  very  special 
challenges  of  this  new  year.  I  am  pre- 
senting my  1973  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage in  a  number  of  sections. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  sent  the  first  of  those 
sections  to  the  Congress — an  overview 
reporting  that  "the  basic  state  of  our 
Union  today  is  sound,  and  full  of  prom- 
ise." 

Today  I  wish  to  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  state  of  our  natural  resources  and 
environment.  It  is  appropriate  that  this 
topic  be  first  of  our  substantive  policy 
discussions  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
presentation,  since  nowhere  in  our  na- 
tional affairs  do  we  have  more  gratifying 
progress — nor  more  urgent,  remaining 
problems. 

There  was  a  time  when  Americans  took 
our  natural  resources  largely  for  granted. 
For  example.  President  Lincoln  observed 
in  his  State  of  the  Union  message  for 


1862  that  "A  nation  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist of  its  territory,  its  people,  and  its 
laws.  The  territory  is  the  only  part 
which  is  of  certain  durability." 

In  recent  years,  however,  we  have  come 
to  realize  that  our  "territory" — that  is. 
our  land,  air,  water,  minerals,  and  the 
like— is  not  of  "certain  durability"  after 
all.  We  have  learned  that  these  natural 
resources  are  fragile  and  finite,  and  that 
many  have  been  seriously  damaged  oi 
despoiled. 

When  we  came  to  office  in  1969,  we 
tackled  this  problem  with  all  the  power 
at  our  command.  Now  there  is  encour- 
aging evidence  that  the  United  States 
has  moved  away  from  the  environmental 
crisis  that  could  have  been  and  toward 
a  new  era  of  restoration  and  renewal.  To- 
day, in  1973, 1  can  report  to  the  Congress 
that  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  winning 
the  war  against  environmental  degrada- 
tion— well  on  the  way  to  making  our 
peace  with  nature. 

YXAKS  OF  PaOGRESS 

While  I  am  disappointed  that  the  92d 
Congress  failed  to  act  upon  19  of  my  key 
natural  resources  and  environment  pro- 
posals, I  am  pleased  to  have  signed  many 
of  the  proposals  I  supported  into  law 
during  the  past  four  years.  They  have  in- 
cluded air  quality  legislation,  strength- 
ened water  quality  and  pesticide  con- 
trol legislation,  new  authorities  to  con- 
trol noise  and  ocean  dumping,  regula- 
tions to  prevent  oil  and  other  spills  in 
our  ports  and  waterways,  and  legisla- 
tion establishing  major  national  recrea- 
tion areas  at  America's  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  gateways.  New  York  and  San 
Francisco. 

On  the  organizational  front,  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
has  reformed  programs  and  decision- 
making processes  in  our  Federal  agencies 
and  has  given  citizens  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  as  decisions  are 
made.  In  1970  I  appointed  the  first  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality — a  group 
which  has  provided  active  leadership  in 
environmental  policies.  In  the  same  year, 
I  established  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  to  pro- 
vide more  coordinated  and  vigorous  en- 
vironmental management.  Our  natural 
resource  programs  still  need  to  be  con- 
solidated, however,  and  I  wUl  again  sub- 
mit legislation  to  the  Congress  to  meet 
this  need. 

The  results  of  these  efforts  are  tangi- 
ble and  measurable.  Day  by  day,  our  air 
is  getting  cleaner;  in  virtually  every  one 
of  our  major  cities  the  levels  of  air  pol- 
lution are  declining.  Month  by  month, 
our  water  pollution  problems  are  also 
being  conquered,  our  noise  and  pesticide 
problems  are  coming  under  control,  our 
parklands  and  protected  wilderness  areas 
are  increasing. 

Year  by  year,  our  commitment  of 
public  funds  for  environmental  programs 
continues  to  grow;  it  has  increased  four- 
fold in  the  last  four  years.  In  the  area 
of  water  quality  alone,  it  has  grown 
fifteen-fold.  In  fact,  we  are  now  buying 
new  facilities  nearly  as  fast  as  the  con- 
struction industry  can  build  them. 
Spending  still  more  money  would  not 
buy  us  more  pollution  control  facilities 
but  only  more  expensive  ones. 
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In  addition  to  what  Government  is 
doing  in  the  battle  against  pollution,  our 
private  industries  are  assuming  a  steadily 
growing  share  of  responsibility  in  this 
field.  Last  year  industrial  spending  for 
pollution  control  jumped  by  50  percent. 
and  this  year  it  could  reach  as  much  as 
$5  billion. 

All  nations,  regardless  of  their  eco- 
nomic systems,  share  to  some  extent  in 
the  environmental  problem— but  with 
vigorous  United  States  leadership,  joint 
efforts  to  solve  this  global  problem  are 
showing  results.  The  United  Nations  has 
adopted  the  American  proposal  for  a 
special  U.N.  environmental  fund  to  co- 
ordinate and  support  international  en- 
vironmental programs. 

Same  92  nations  have  concluded  an 
international  convention  to  control  the 
ocean  dumping  of  wastes.  An  agreement 
is  now  being  forged  in  the  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion to  end  the  intentional  discharge  of 
oil  from  ships  into  the  ocean.  This  objec- 
tive, first  recommended  by  my  Admin- 
istration, was  adopted  by  the  NATO 
Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Modern 
Society. 

Representatives  of  almost  70  countries 
are  meeting  in  Washington  this  week  at 
our  initiative  to  draft  a  treaty  to  protect 
endangered  species  of  plant  and  animal 
wildlife.  The  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  environmental 
cooperation  agreement  which  I  signed  in 
Moscow  last  year  makes  two  of  the 
world's  greatest  industrial  powers  allies 
against  pollution.  Another  agreement 
which  we  concluded  last  year  with 
Canada  will  help  to  clean  up  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Domestically,  we  can  also  be  proud  of 
the  steady  progress  being  made  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  in  rural  and 
agricultural  America.  We  are  beginning 
to  break  away  from  the  old,  rigid  system 
of  controls  which  eroded  the  farmer's 
freedom  through  Government  intrusion 
in  the  marketplace.  The  new  flexibility 
permitted  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
has  enabled  us  to  help  expand  farm 
markets  and  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  increase  exports  by  almost 
60  percent  in  just  three  years.  Net  farm 
income  is  at  an  all-time  high,  up  from 
$16.1  biUion  in  1971  to  $19  billion  in  1972. 

PRINCIPLES     TO     GUIDE     US 

A  record  is  not  something  to  stand  on; 
it  is  something  to  build  on.  And  in  this 
field  of  natural  resources  and  the  en- 
vironment, we  intend  to  build  diligently 
and  well. 

As  we  strive  to  transform  our  concern 
into  action,  our  efforts  will  be  guided  by 
five  basic  principles: 

The  first  principle  is  that  we  must 
strike  a  balance  so  that  the  protection  of 
our  irreplaceable  heritage  becomes  as  im- 
portant as  its  use.  The  price  of  economic 
growth  need  not  and  will  not  be  deterio- 
ration in  the  quality  of  our  lives  and  our 
surroundings. 

Second,  because  there  are  no  local  or 
State  boundaries  to  the  problems  of  our 
environment,  the  Federal  Government 
must  play  an  active,  positive  role.  We  can 
and  will  set  standards  and  exercise  lead- 
ership. We  are  providing  necessary  fund- 
ing support.  And  we  will  provide  encour- 
agement and  incentive  for  others  to  help 


with  the  job.  But  Washington  must  not 
displace  State  and  local  initiative,  and 
we  shall  expect  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments— along  with  the  private  sec- 
tor— to  play  the  central  role  in  making 
the  difficult,  particular  decisions  which 
lie  ahead. 

Third,  the  costs  of  pollution  should  be 
more  fully  met  in  the  free  marketplace, 
not  in  the  Federal  budget.  For  example! 
the  price  of  pollution  control  devices  for 
automobiles  should  be  borne  by  the 
owner  and  the  user  and  not  by  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer.  The  costs  of  eliminating 
pollution  should  be  refiected  in  the  costs 
of  goods  and  services. 

Fourth,  we  must  realize  that  each  in- 
dividual must  take  the  responsibility  for 
looking  after  his  own  home  and  work- 
place. These  daily  surroundings  are  the 
environment  where  most  Americans 
spend  most  of  their  time.  They  reflect 
people's  pride  in  themselves  and  their 
consideration  for  their  communities.  A 
person's  backyard  is  not  the  domain  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Finally,  we  must  remain  confident 
that  America's  technological  and  eco- 
nomic ingenuity  will  be  equal  to  our  en- 
vironmental challenges.  We  will  not  look 
upon  these  challenges  as  insurmountable 
obstacles. 

Instead,  we  shall  convert  the  so- 
called  crisis  of  the  environment  into  an 
opportunity  for  unprecedented  progress. 

CONTROLLING  POLLUTION 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  de- 
veloping the  laws  and  institutions  to 
clean  up  pollution.  We  now  have  formid- 
able new  tools  to  protect  against  air, 
water  and  noise  pollution  and  the  special 
problem  of  pesticides.  But  to  protect  our- 
selves fully  from  harmful  contaminants, 
we  must  still  close  several  gaps  in  gov- 
ernmental authority. 

I  was  keenly  disappointed  when  the 
last  Congress  failed  to  take  action  on 
many  of  my  legislative  requests  related 
to  our  natural  resources  and  environ- 
ment. In  the  coming  weeks  I  shall  once 
again  send  these  urgently  needed  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress  so  that  the  un- 
finished environmental  business  of  the 
92d  Congress  can  become  the  environ- 
ment achievements  of  the  93d. 

Among  these   19  proposals  are  eight 
whose  passage  would  give  us  much  great- 
er control  over  the  sources  of  pollution: 
— Toxic  Substances.  Many  new  chemi- 
cals can  pose  hazards  to  humans  and 
the  environment  and  are  not  well 
regulated.  Authority  is  now  needed 
to  provide  adequate  testing  stand- 
ards for  chemical  substances  and  to 
restrict  or  prevent  their  distribution 
if  testing  confirms  a  hazard. 
—Hazardous  Wastes.  Land  disposal  of 
hazardous  wastes  has  always  been 
widely  practiced  but  is  now  becom- 
ing more  prevalent  because  of  strict 
air  and  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. The  disposal  of  the  extremely 
hazardous   wastes   which   endanger 
the   health   of   humans   and   other 
organisms   is   a   problem    requiring 
direct  Federal  regulation.  For  other 
hazardous  wastes.  Federal  standards 
should  be  established  with  guidelines 
for  State   regulatory   programs   to 
carry  them  out. 


— Safe  Drinking  Water.  Federal  action 
is  also  needed  to  stimulate  greater 
State  and  local  action  to  ensure  high 
standards  for  our  drinking   water. 
We  should  establish  national  drink- 
ing water  standards,  with  prunary 
enforcement  and  monitoring  powers 
retained  by  the  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  a  Federal  require- 
ment   that    suppliers    notify    their 
customers  of   the  quality   of   their 
water. 
— Sulfur  Oxides  Emissions  Charge.  We 
now  have  national  standards  to  help 
curtail  sulfur  emitted  into  the  at- 
mosphere from  combustion,  refining, 
smelting  and  other  processes,   but 
sulfur  oxides  continue  to  be  among 
our  most  harmful  air  pollutants.  For 
that  reason,  I  favor  legislation  which 
would    allow    the    Federal    (3overn- 
ment  to  impose  a  special  financial 
charge  on  those  who  produce  sulfur 
oxide    emissions.     This    legislation 
would  also  help  to  ensure  that  low- 
sulfur  fuels  are  allocated   to  areas 
where  they  ap^^Kjst  urgently  needed 
to  protect  the  public  health. 
—Sediment   Control.   Sediment    from 
soil  erosion  and  runoff  continues  to 
be    a    pervasive    pollutant    of    our 
waters.  Legislation  is  needed  to  en- 
sure that  the  States  make  the  con- 
trol of  sediment  from  new  construc- 
tion a  vital  part  of  their  water  qual- 
ity programs. 
— Controlling  Environmental  Impacts 
of     Transportation.    As     we     have 
learned  in  recent  years,  we  urgently 
need  a  mass  transportation  system 
not  only  to  relieve  urban  congestion 
but  also  to  reduce  the  concentrations 
of  pollution  that  are  too  often  the 
result  of   our  present   methods   of 
transportation.  Thus  I  will  continue 
to  place  high  priority  upon  mv  re- 
quest to  permit  lise  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  mass  transit  pur- 
poses and  to  help  State  and  local     * 
governments    achieve    air    quality, 
conserve  energy,  arid  meet  other  en- 
vironmental objectives. 
— United  Nations  Environmental  Fund. 
Last  year  the  United  Nations  adopted 
my  proposal  to  establish  a  fund  to 
coordinate  and  support  international 
environmental   programs.    My    1974 
budget  includes  a  request  for  $10 
million  as  our  initial  contribution 
toward  the  Fund's  five-year  goal  of 
$100  million,  and  I  recommend  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  this  purpose. 
— Ocean  Dumping  Convention.  Along 
with  91  other  nations,  the  United 
States  recently  concluded  an  inter- 
national convention  calling  for  reg- 
ulation of  ocean  dumping.  I  aiji  most 
anxious  to  obtain   the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  for  this  con- 
vention as  soon  as  possible.  Con- 
gressional action  is  also  needed  on 
several  other  international  conven- 
tions and  amendments  to  control  oil 
pollution  from  ships  in  the  oceans. 

MANAGING    THE    LAND 

As  we  steadily  bring  our  pollution 
probems  under  control,  more  effective 
and  sensible  use  of  our  land  is  rapidly 
emerging  as  among  the  highest  of  our 
priorities.  The  land  is  our  Nation's  basic 
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natural  resource,  and  our  stewardship  of 
resource  today  will  affect  genera- 
1  to  come. 
America's  land  once  seemed  inexhaust- 
There  was  always  more  of  it  be- 
the  horizon.  Until  the  twentieth 
certury  we  dioplayed  a  carelessness 
abc  ut  our  land,  bom  of  our  youthful  in- 
noqence  and  desire  to  expand.  But  our 
is  no  longer  an  open  frontier. 
/  mericans  not  only  need,  but  also  very 
mu  ;h  want  to  preserve  diverse  and  beau- 
landscapes,  to  maintain  essential 
lands,  to  save  wetlands  and  wild- 
habitats,  to  keep  open  recreational 
near  crowded  population  centers, 
to  protect  our  shorelines  and 
Our  goa^is  to  harmonize  de- 
velopment with  environmental  quality 
to  add  creatively  to  the  beauty  suid 
-term  worth  of  land  already  being 
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use  policy  is  a  bsisic  responsi- 
of  State  and  local  governments. 
are  closer  to  the     problems  and 
to  the  people.  Some  localities  are 
alr^dy  reforming  land  use  regulation — 
a  tfend  I  hope  will  accelerate.  But  be- 
land  is  a  national  heritage,  the 
"  Government  must  exercise  lead- 
ers4ip  in  land  use  decision  processes,  and 
today  again  proposing  that  we  pro- 
it.  In  the  coming  weeks.  I  will  ask 
Congress  to  enact  a  number  of  leg- 
islative initiatives   which  will   help  us 
this  goal: 
National  Land  Use  Policy.  Our  great- 
est need  is  for  comprehensive  new 
legislation  to  stimulate  State  land 
use  controls.  We  especially  need  a 
National  Land  Use  Policy  Act  au- 
thorizing Federal  assistance  to  en- 
courage the  States,  in  cooperation 
with  local  governments,  to  protect 
lands     of     critical     environmental 
concern  and  to  regulate  the  siting  of 
key  facilities  such  as  airports,  high- 
ways  and  major  private   develop- 
ments. Appropriate   Federal   funds 
should    be    withheld    from    States 
that  fail  to  act. 

Powerplant  Siting.  An  open,  long- 
range  planning  process  is  needed  to 
lelp  meet  our  power  needs  while  also 
)rotecting  the  environment.  We  can 
ivoid  unnecessary  delays  with  a 
)owerplant  siting  law  which  assures 
liat  electric  power  facilities  are  con- 
itructed  on  a  timely  basis,  but  with 
tarly  and  thorough  review  of  long- 
'ange  plans  and  specific  provisions  to 
protect  the  environment. 

—  Protection  of  Wetlands.  Our  coastal 
vetlands  are  increasingly  threatened 
)y  residential  and  commercial  devel- 
tpment.  To  increase  their  protection, 

believe  we  should  use  the  Federal 
ax  laws  to  discourage  unwise  devel- 
I  >pment  In  wetlands. 

—  Historic  Preservation  and  Rehabili- 
ation.  An  Important  pkrt  of  our  na- 
lonal   heritage   are   those   historic 

!  tructures  In  our  urban  areas  which 
ihould  be  rehabilitated  and  pre- 
;erved.  not  demolished.  To  help  meet 
his  goal,  our  tax  laws  should  be  re- 
used to  encourage  rehabilitation  of 

iilder  buildings,  and  we  should  pro- 
ide  Federal  Insurance  of  loans  to 
■estore  historic  buildings  for  resl- 

ilentlal  purposes. 


— Management  of  Public  Lands.  Ap- 
proximately one-fifth  of  the  Nation's 
land  Is  considered  "public  domain," 
and  lacks  the  protection  of  an  overall 
management   policy   with   environ- 
mental safeguards.  Legislation  is  re- 
quired to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  protect  our  environmental 
interest  on  those  lands. 
—Legacy  of  Parks.  Under  the  Legacy 
of  Parks  program  which  I  initiated  in 
1971,  257  separate  parcels  of  park- 
lands  and  undenised  Federal  lands  in 
all  50  States  have  been  turned  over  to 
local  control  for  park  and  recrea- 
tional purposes.  Most  of  these  parcels 
are  near  congested  urban  areas,  so 
that  millions  of  citizens  can  now  have 
easy    access    to    parklands.    I    am 
pleased  to  announce  today  that  16 
more  parcels  of  Federal  land  will 
soon  be  made  available  under  this 
same  program. 
We  must  not  be  content,  however,  with 
just  the  Legacy  of  Parks  program.  New 
authority  is  needed  to  revise  the  for- 
mula for  allocating  grant  funds  to  the 
States  from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation  Fund.    More   of    these   funds 
should  be  chaimeled  to  States  with  large 
urban  populations. 
—Mining  on  Public  Lands.   Under  a 
statute  now  over  a  century  old,  pub- 
lic lands  must  be  transferred  to  pri- 
vate ownership  at  the  request  of  any 
person   who  discovers  minerals  on 
them.  We  thus  have  no  effective  con- 
trol over  mining  on  these  properties. 
Because  the  public  lands  belong  to 
all  Americans,  this  1872  Mining  Act 
should  be  repealed  and  replaced  with 
new  legislation  which  I  shall  send 
to  the  Congress. 
— Mined  Area  Protection.  Surface  and 
underground  mining  can  too  often 
cause  serious  air  and  water  pollution 
as  well  as  unnecessary  destruction 
of  wildlife   habitats   and   aesthetic 
and  recreational  areas.  New  legisla- 
tion   with    stringent    performance 
standards    is    required    to   regiilate 
abuses  of  surface  and  undergroimd 
mining  in  a  maimer  compatible  with 
the  environment. 

AMEHICAN  AGRICtJLTURi: A  BASIC  NATIONAL 

RESOURCE 

Nearly  three-flfths  of  America's  land 
is  in  the  stewardship  of  the  farmer  and 
the  rancher.  We  can  be  grateful  that 
farmers  have  been  among  our  best  con- 
servationists over  the  years.  Farmers 
know  better  than  most  that  sound  con- 
servation means  better  long-term  pro- 
duction and  improved  land  values.  More 
importantly,  no  one  respects  and  under- 
stands our  soil  and  land  better  than-^hose 
who  makei^their  living  by  the  land!ji> 

But  Americans  know  their  farmersani| 
ranchers  best  for  all  they  have  done  m 
keep  us  the  best-fed  and  best-clothed 
people  in  the  history  of  mankind.  A  for- 
ward-looking agricultural  economy  is  not 
only  essential  for  envirorunental  prog- 
ress, but  also  to  provide  for  our  burgeon- 
ing food  and  fiber  needs. 

My  Administration  is  not  going  to 
express  its  goal  for  farmers  in  confus- 
ing terms.  Our  goal,  instead,  is  very 
simple.  The  farmer  wants,  has  earned, 
and  deserves  more  freedom  to  make  his 
own  decisions.  The  Nation   wants  and 


needs  expanded  supplies  of  reasonably 
priced  goods  and  commodities. 

These  goals  are  complementary.  Both 
have  been  advanced  by  the  basic  phi- 
losophy of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 
They  must  be  further  advanced  by  Con- 
gressional action  this  year. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  expires 
with  the  1973  crop.  We  now  face  the 
fundamental  challenge  of  developing  leg- 
islation appropriate  to  the  economy  of 
the  1970's.  Over  the  next  several  months, 
the  future  direction  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram must  be  discussed,  debated  and 
written  Into  law.  The  outcome  of  this 
process  will  be  crucial  not  only  to  farm- 
ers and  ranchers,  but  to  consimiers  and 
taxpayers  as  well. 

My  Administration's  fundamental  ap- 
proach to  farm  policy  is  to  build  on  the 
forward  course  set  by  the  1970  Act.  These 
principles  should  guide  us  In  enacting 
new  farm  legislation: 
—Farmers    must    be    provided    with 
greater  freedom  to  make  production 
and    marketing    decisions.    I    have 
never  known  anyone  in  Washington 
who  knows  better  than  a  farmer 
what  is  in  his  own  best  interest. 
— Govenunent  influence  in  the  farm 
commodity  marketplace  must  be  re- 
duced. Old  fashioned  Federal  intru- 
sion is  as  inappropriate  to  today's 
farm  economy  as  the  old  McCormick 
reaper  would  be  on  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated modern  farm. 
— We  must  allow  farmers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  for  expanding  do- 
mestic demands  and  to  continue  our 
vigorous  competition  in  export  mar- 
kets. We  will  not  acomplish  that 
goal  by  telling  the  farmer  how  much 
he  can  grow  or  the  rancher  how 
much  livestock  he  can  raise.  Fidelity 
to  this  principle  will  have  the  wel- 
come effect  of  encouraging  both  fair 
food  prices  for  consumers  and  grow- 
ing income  from  the  marketplace 
for  farmers. 
—We  must  reduce  the  farmer's  de- 
pendence on  Government  payments 
through     Increased     returns    from 
sales  of  farm  products  at  home  and 
abroad.  Because  some  of  our  cur- 
rent   methods    of    handling    farm 
problems  are  outmoded,  the  farmer 
has  been  unfairly  saddled  with  the 
unflattering  image  of  drinking  pri- 
marily at  the  Federal  well.  Let  us 
remember  that  more  than  93  per- 
cent of  gross  farm  income  comes  di- 
rectly   through    the    marketplace. 
Farmers   and   ranchers  are  strong 
and  independent  businessmen;   we 
should  expand  their  opportimity  to 
exercise  their  strength  and  inde- 
pendence. 
— Finally,  we  need  a  program  that  will 
put  the  United  States  in  a  good  pos- 
ture for  forthcoming  trade  negotia- 
tions. 
In  pursuing  all  of  these  goals,  we  will 
work  closely  through  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  the  Senate  Committee 
on   Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
House    Conunittee    on    Agriculture    to 
formulate  and  enact  new  legislation  in 
areas  where  it  Is  needed. 

I  believe,  for  example,  that  dairy  sup- 
port systems,  wheat,  feed  grains  and 
cotton  allotments  and  b«ises — some  es- 
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tablished  decades  ago — are  drastically 
outdated.  They  tend  to  be  discriminatory 
for  many  farm  operators. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  establish,  after 
a  reasonable  transition  period,  a  more 
equitable  basis  for  production  adjust- 
ment in  the  agricultural  economy  should 
such  adjustment  be  needed  in  the  years 
ahead.  Direct  Federal  payments  should, 
at  the  end  of  the  transition  period,  be 
limited  to  the  amounts  necessary  to  com- 
pensate farmers  for  withholding  im- 
needed  land  from  crop  production. 

As  new  farm  legislation  is  debated  in 
the  months  ahead,  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  address  this  important  subject  with 
a  deep  appreciation  of  the  need  to  keep 
the  Government  off  the  farm  as  well  as 
keeping  the  farmer  on. 

PROTECTING   CUB   NATURAL    HERITAOE 

An  important  measure  of  our  true 
commitment  to  envirormiental  quality  is 
our  dedication  to  protecting  the  wilder- 
ness and  its  inhabitants.  We  must  recog- 
nize their  ecological  significance  and 
preserve  them  as  sources  of  inspiration 
and  education.  And  we  need  them  as 
places  of  quiet  refuge  and  reflection. 

Important  progress  has  been  made  in 
recent  years,  but  still  further  action  is 
needed  in  the  Congress.  Specifically,  I 
will  ask  the  93rd  Congress  to  direct  its 
attention  to  the  following  areas  of  con- 
cern: 
—Endangered    Species.    The    limited 
scope  of  existing  laws  requires  new 
authority  to  identify   and   protect 
endangered  species  before  they  are 
so  depleted  that  it  is  too  late.  New 
legislation  must  also  make  the  tak- 
ing of  an  endangered  animal  a  Fed- 
eral offense. 
—Predator  Control.  The   widespread 
use  of  highly  toxic  poisons  to  kill 
coyotes  and  other  predatory  animals 
has    spread    persistent    poisons    to 
range  and  forest  lands  without  ade- 
quate   foresight    of    environmental 
effects.  I  believe  Federal  tissistance 
is  now  required  so  that  we  can  find 
better  means  of  controlling  preda- 
tors without  endangering  other  wild- 
life. 
— Wilderness       Areas.       Historically, 
Americans  have  always  looked^est- 
ward  to  enjoy  wilderness  areas.  To- 
day we  realize  that  we  must  also 
preserve  the  remaining  areas  of  wil- 
derness in  the  East,  if  the  majority 
of  our  people  are  to  have  the  full 
benefit  of  our  natural  glories.  There- 
fore I  will  ask  the  Congress  to  amend 
the  legislation  that  established  the 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  so 
that  more  of  our  Eastern  lands  can 
be  included. 
—Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers.  New  legis- 
lation is  also  needed  to  continue  our 
expansion  of  the  national  system  of 
wild  and  scenic  rivers.  Poinding  au- 
thorization must  be  increased  by  $20 
million  to  complete  acquisitions  in 
seven  areas,  and  we  must  extend  the 
moratorium  on  Federal  licensing  for 
water   resource   projects   on   those 
rivers  being  considered  for  inclusion 
in  the  system. 
—Big  Cypress  National  Fresh  Water 
Preserve.  It  is  our  great  hope  that  we 
can  create  a  reserve  of  Florida's  Big 


Cypress  Swamp  in  order  to  protect 
the  outstanding  wildlife  in  that  area, 
preserve  the  water  supply  of  Ever- 
glades National  Park  and  provide  the 
Nation  with  an  outstanding  recrea- 
tion area.  Prompt  passage  of  Federal 
legislation  would  allow  the  Interior 
Department  to  forestall  private  or 
commercial  development  and  infia- 
tionary  pressures  that  will  build  if 
we  delay. 

— Protecting  Marine  Fisheries.  Current 
regulation  of  fisheries  off  U.S.  coasts 
is  inadequate  to  conserve  and  man- 
age these  resources.  Legislation  is 
needed  to  authorize  U.S.  regulation 
of  foreign  fishing  off  U.S.  coasts  to 
the  fullest  extent  authorized  by  in- 
ternational agrreements.  In  addition, 
domestic  fishing  should  be  regulated 
in  the  U.S.  fisheries  zone  and  in  the 
high  seas  beyond  that  zone. 

— World  Heritage  Trust.  The  United 
States  has  endorsed  an  international 
convention  for  a  World  Heritage 
Trust  embodying  our  proposals  to 
accord  special  recognition  and  pro- 
tection to  areas  of  the  world  which 
are  of  such  imique  natural,  histori- 
cal, or  cultural  value  that  they  are  a 
part  of  the  heritage  of  all  mankind. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  convention 
will  be  ratified  early  in  1973. 

— Weather  Modification.  Our  capacity 
to  affect  the  weather  has  grown  con- 
siderably in  sophistication  and  pre- 
dictability, but  with  this  advance- 
ment has  also  come  a  new  potential 
for  endangering  lives  and  property 
and  causing  adverse  environmental 
effects.  With  additional  Federal  reg- 
ulations, I  believe  that  we  can  mini- 
mize these  dangers. 

MZETINO    Otm   ENERGY    NEEDS 

One  of  the  highest  priorities  of  my 
Administration  during  the  coming  year 
will  be  a  concern  for  energy  supplies — 
a  concern  underscored  this  winter  by 
occasional  fuel  shortages.  We  must  face 
up  to  a  stark  fact  in  America :  we  are  now 
consuming  more  energy  than  we  pro- 
duce. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  I  sent  to  the 
Congress  the  first  Presidential  message 
ever  devoted  to  the  energy  question.  I 
shall  soon  submit  a  new  sind  far  more 
comprehensive  energy  message  contain- 
ing wide-ranging  initiatives  to  ensure 
necessary  supplies  of  energy  at  accept- 
able economic  and  environmental  costs. 
In  the  meantime,  to  help  meet  immediate 
needs,  I  have  temporarily  suspended  im- 
port quotas  on  home  heating  oil  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

As  we  work  to  expand  our  supplies  of 
energy,  we  should  also  recognize  that  we 
must  balance  those  efforts  with  our  con- 
cern to  preserve  our  environment.  In  the 
past,  as  we  have  sought  new  energy 
soiu*ces,  we  have  too  often  damaged  or 
despoiled  our  land.  Actions  to  avoid  such 
dkmage  will  probably  aggravate  our  en- 
ergy problems  to  some  extent  and  may 
lead  to  higher  prices.  But  all  develop- 
ment and  use  of  energy  sources  carry 
environmental  risks,  and  we  must  find 
ways  to  minimize  those  risks  while  also 
providing  adequate  supplies  of  energy. 
I  am  fully  confident  that  we  can  satisfy 
both  of  these  imperatives. 


GOING    FORWARD    IN     CONFIDENCE 

The  environmental  awakening  of  re- 
cent years  has  triggered  substantial 
progress  in  the  fight  to  preserve  and  re- 
new the  great  legacies  of  nature.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  has  also  triggered  a  certain 
tendency  to  despair.  Some  people  have 
moved  from  complacency  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  alarmism,  suggesting  that  our 
pollution  problems  were  hopeless  and 
predicting  impending  ecological  disaster. 
Some  have  suggested  that  we  could  never 
reconcile  environmental  protection  with 
continued  economic  growth. 

I  reject  this  doomsday  mentality — and 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  also  reject  it. 
I  believe  that  we  can  meet  our  environ- 
mental challenges  without  turning  our 
back  on  progress.  What  we  must  do  is 
to  stop  the  hand-wringing,  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  get  on  with  the  job. 

The  advocates  of  defeatism  warn  us 
of  all  that  is  wTong.  But  I  believe  they 
underestimate  this  Natioh's  genius  for 
responsive  adaptability  and  its  enormous 
reservoir  of  spirit. 

I  believe  there  is  always  a  sensible 
middle  ground  between  the  Cassandras 
and  the  Pollyannas.  We  must  take  our 
stand  upon  that  ground. 

I  have  profound  respect  for  the  enor- 
mous challenge  ahead,  but  I  have  even 
stronger  respect  for  the  cap£w;ity  and 
character  of  the  American  people.  Many 
of  us  have  heard  the  adage  that  the  last 
letters  of  the  word,  "American,"  say  "I 
can."  I  am  confident  that  we  can.  and 
we  will,  meet  our  natural  resource  chal- 
lenges. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House,  February  15,  1973. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT— UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  50.  a  bill  to  strengthen 
and  improve  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  and  for  other  purposes;  that  time 
on  such  bill  be  confined  to  3  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  <  Mr.  Javits  ) ; 
that  time  on  any  amendment  thereto  be 
limited  to  30  minutes;  that  time  on  any 
debatable  motion  or  appeal  be  limited  to 
30  minutes;  and  that  the  agreement  be 
in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  cleared  this  re- 
quest with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beald  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
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J/  viTS ) .  It  Is  my  understanding  that  such 
ar  agreement  would  also  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
frjm  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaglzton). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici).  without  objection,  it  is  so 
or lered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w  11  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
pioceeded   to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

Lsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
fo-  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

rhe  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
ot  jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


0]lDER  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION 
3F  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  RURAL 
3LECTR1FICATION  ACT  OF  1936 
S.  394)  FOLLOWING  THE  DIS- 
POSITION OF  THE  OLDER  AMER- 
[CANS  ACT  (S.  50  > 

^r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
f  sk  unanimous  consent  that,  upon  the 
disposition  of  S.  50,  the  Older  Americans 
of  1965.  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
cohsideration  of  Calendar  No.  28,  S.  394, 
1  »111  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification 

of  1936. 
rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob  ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


Act 
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VC  NATIONAL      EDUCATION      GIVEN 
DESERVED    ATTENTION    NATION- 
-  KLLY  AND  IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 

.Ir.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
weik  has  been  designated  as  "National 
Vocational  Education  Week"  by  the 
An  erican  Vocational  Association  and  Vo- 
cai  ional  Industrial  Centers  of  America. 
Th  e  purpose  of  this  celebration  Is  to 
hif  hlight  the  significant  role  that  voca- 
tioial  education  performs  in  the  train - 
inf  of  young  men  and  women  for  useful 
ca  eers. 

:  ^^^  far  too  long  vocational  training 
ha;  been  the  dumping  groimd  for  stu- 
deits  that  were  thought  to  be  low  edu- 
ca  ional  achievers.  Through  Federal  and 
State  supported  efforts  vocational  edu- 
oa  ion,  training  of  our  yoimgsters  to  work 
wi  h  their  hands  and  to  achieve  gainful 
en  plosnnent  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  3ur  educational  system. 

'  [Tie  American  Vocational  Association, 
wh  o  has  sponsored  this  national  week  of 
ob  ierrance  for  6  years,  has  State  associa- 
tio  OS  in  all  50  States.  It  is  comprised  of 
ap  iroxlmately  55,000  members  from  all 
ar(  as  of  vocational  education.  The  Voca- 
lic rial  Industrial  Centers  of  America 
(V  [CA)  for  the  first  time  is  sponsoring 
V[CA  Week"  in  conjunction  with  the 
ob  lervance  of  "National  Vocational  Edu- 
ca  ion  Week,"  although  they  have  been 
spwisorlng  "VICA  Week"  since  1965. 
VI  CA,  which  has  State  associations  in  40 
St  ites,  has  a  membership  of  130,000  and 
th  !y  are  anticipating  a  growth  to  150,- 
00)  during  1973. 

[  commend  these  organizations  for 
th  iir  outstanding  leadership  in  the  field 
of  vocational  education.  During  this  week 


local  vocational  clubs  and  centers  are 
sponsoring  open  houses  and  showing 
films  in  local  communities  throughout 
the  Nation  in  order  to  better  inform  the 
public  of  the  values  of  vocational  and 
career  training. 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  West 
Virginia  in  establishing  vocational  cen- 
ters. At  this  time  we  have  a  total  of  41 
vocational  centers  in  operation  and  eight 
more  are  either  under  construction  or  in 
the  planning  stages.  There  are  11  com- 
prehensive high  schools  offering  voca- 
tional training,  22  vocational  technical 
centers — including  three  multi-country 
centers,  and  seven  postsecondary  insti- 
tutions offering  vocational  programs.  The 
Romney  Schools  for  Deaf  and  Blind  also 
operate  in  Romney,  W.  Va.,  a  special 
school  in  vocational  training  for  those 
handicapped  youngsters. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Morgantown.  W. 
Va.,  Post  on  Tuesday,  February  13,  which 
highlights  some  of  the  aspects  of  the 
National  Vocational  Education  Week 
observance  at  the  Monongalia  County 
Vocational-Technical  Center.  Preston 
County  Education  Center  and  a  newly 
established  technical  center  at  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  training  cen- 
ter in  Morgantown.  This  is  a  very  in- 
formative, interesting,  and  challenging 
article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Vocational  Education  Emphasized  This 

Week 

(By  Peter  A.  Laqueur) 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Importance 
and  necessity  of  vocational  training  as  an 
alternative  to  college  education  has  received 
much  publicity  and  support  from  many  seg- 
ments of  the  society. 

The  state  and  federal  governments  have 
placed  new  Importance  and  emphasis  on 
vocational  training  both  for  the  young  and 
the  old.  No  longer  Is  the  vocational  school 
considered  the  dumping  ground  for  those 
who  can  do  nothing  else.  It  Is  now  con- 
sidered an  important  part  of  the  education 
system. 

To  highlight  the  importance  and  slg- 
nlflcance  of  vocational  education  this  week 
has  been  declared  National  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Week.  In  observing  the  week,  county 
educational  Institutions,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents have  planned  tours  of  the  Monongalia 
County  Vocational-Technical  Center  so  that 
area  residents  can  become  more  aware  of  the 
work  undertaken  at  the  center. 

The  Preston  County  Educational  Center 
will  also  participate  In  activities  throughout 
the  week  as  will  thousands  of  schools  across 
the  country. 

Albert  Everly  and  Mrs.  Trudy  Lavlnsky. 
advisors  to  the  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs 
in  America  (VICA)  of  Morgantown.  said  the 
purpose  of  the  national  obser\'ance  Is  "to 
bring  attention  to  the  merits  and  accom- 
plishments of  vocational  education." 

The  VICA  club  Is  for  young  people  In- 
terested In  vocational  education  and  Is  spon- 
sored through  the  County  Vocational-Tech- 
nical CJenter. 

Everly  encouraged  members  of  the  com- 
munity to  visit  the  school  during  the  week 
to  view  the  on-going  projects  and  programs. 

"We  wUl  hold  an  open  house  for  county 
residents  Thursday  from  6:30  to  9:30  p.m.  at 
the  center  located  at  1301  University  Ave. 
Tours  will  be  available  at  this  time.  In  addi- 
tion, we  will  have  students  and  faculty  avail- 
able during  the  week  for  anyone  Interested  In 


touring  the   facilities  during   the  day,"  he 
stated. 

Richard  Glass,  coordinator  of  Preston 
County  Educational  Center,  urged  all  the 
adults  of  the  community  to  visit  the  new 
school  during  this  week.  "You  can  learn  a 
lot  about  careers  education  by  observing  the 
existing  vocational  programs  and  talking 
with  community  employers  who  serve  on 
school  advisory  committees,"  he  stated. 

Olass  said  that  vocational  education  Is 
Important  because  It  "trains  our  youth  for  a 
salable  skill;  upgrades  the  skills  of  an  em- 
ploye whose  Job  has  become  more  complex 
and  retains  a  worker  who  has  been  displaced 
from  his  position  due  to  technological  Inno- 
vations or  physical  Impairments." 

Discussing  the  Importance  of  vocational 
education.  Everly  noted  that  both  young 
people  and  adults  today  face  a  "tremendous 
task"  of  selecting  career  development  pro- 
grams. "Careful  investigation  and  observa- 
tion are  necessary  for  the  potential  student 
to  choose  the  career  training  program  which 
will  provide  the  most  satisfying  career  for 
him,"  he  explained. 

He  noted  that  the  whole  attitude  toward 
vocational  education  la  changing  and  that 
now  people  are  realizing  the  'great  impor- 
tance" of  the  training.  "People  are  realizing 
that  not  everyone  needs  to  go  to  college  and 
that  there  Is  a  great  demand  and  need  for 
persons  trained  In  the  skills  area  such  as 
carpentry,  mechanics  and  plumbing,"  he 
stated. 

Everly  explained  that  since  the  vocational 
training  program  began  in  Monongalia 
County  five  years  ago,  enrollment  has 
doubled.  "This  is  an  indication  of  the  Im- 
portance and  success  of  the  program,"  he 
noted. 

The  program  at  the  vo-tech  center  is  open 
to  high  school  students,  veterans,  college 
graduates  and  the  public  In  general,  Everly 
stated.  The  daytime  courses  are  mainly  for 
high  school  students,  although  some  post 
high  school  students  are  enrolled.  In  the 
evening,  the  center  offers  various  training 
programs  for  adults. 

Everly  said  courses  in  air  conditioning, 
building  maintenance,  machine  shop,  auto 
mechanics,  drafting,  welding,  mine  me- 
chanics and  nursing  arts  are  offered  at  the 
center.  Courses  in  business  training  are  of- 
fered through  the  high  schools. 

The  Monongalia  County  center  is  not  the 
only  training  center  operating  here  In  Mor- 
gantown. The  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment Foundation  yesterday  opened  a  skills 
training  center  at  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  training  center  here. 

The  program  offers  training  In  machine 
shop  and  business.  Homer  Klncald,  director 
of  the  HRDF,  said  the  program  is  mainly  for 
the  disadvantaged  in  the  Preston,  Marion, 
Taylor  and  Monongalia  County  area. 

Some  32  NYC  enroUees  are  now  participat- 
ing in  the  skills  program. 

Personnel  with  all  vocational  training  pro- 
grams in  Preston  and  Monongalia  Counties 
have  issued  an  open  Invitation  to  all  citizens 
to  tour  the  faculties  and  learn  more  about 
what  is  h^pening  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education. 

"The  VICA  club  and  faculty  of  the  Monon- 
galia Vocational-Technical  Center  stands 
ready  to  help  anyone  with  questions  about 
vocational  education,"  Everly  stated. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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"GOD     BLESS     AMERICA" 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  was  deeply  touched  and  I  think 
all  America  was  thrilled  with  the  first 
words  of  the  first  prisoner  of  war  when 
he  landed  in  the  Philippines  after  be- 
ing a  prisoner  of  the  North  Vietnamese. 
The  words  of  Navy  Capt.  Jeremiah  Den- 
ton, Jr.,  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  were: 

We  are  honored  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  our  country  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. Ood  bless  America. 

I  feel  Captain  Denton  was  speaking 
for  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  served, 
as  he  did,  long  periods  in  captivity.  Cap- 
tain Denton's  family,  his  wife  and  seven 
children,  live  at  Virginia  Beach.  She,  to- 
gether with  other  wives  of  prisoners  of 
war,  came  to  see  me  frequently  during 
the  7V2  years  that  Captain  Denton  was 
a  captive.  I  was  tremendously  impressed 
with  her  courage,  just  as  I  was  with  the 
courage  of  the  other  wives  of  prisoners 
of  war.  While  their  husbands  and  fathers 
suffered,  so  did  the  wives  and  the  chil- 
dren and  those  who  were  in  this  country. 

While  I  applaud  the  comments  of 
Captain  Denton  and  commend  his  cour- 
age and  the  courage  of  those  other  brave 
men  who  are  returning  from  prison 
camps  in  Southeast  Asia,  I  likewise  com- 
mend the  wives  of  those  men  and  their 
children  for  the  courage  that  they  have 
shown  during  the  absence  of  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers. 


THE  DEATH  OF  DAVID  LAWRENCE 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, David  Lawrence,  a  great  news- 
paperman, died  Simday.  I  have  known 
David  Lawrence  for  many  years.  I  think 
he  was  one  of  the  great  newspapermen 
of  the  20th  century. 

He  wrote  a  daily  column  for  many 
years.  I  think  I  am  accurate  in  saying 
that  he  wrote  the  column  for  50  years. 
He  also  established  and  was  editor  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 

I  doubt  if  there  has  been  a  more  in- 
dustrious individual  than  was  David 
Lawrence.  He  died  in  his  84th  year.  He 
wrote  his  column  every  day,  and  the  last 
column  was  written  only  a  few  hours  be- 
fore his  death. 

Yes,  David  Lawrence  was  a  great  news- 
paperman, but  more  than  that,  he  was 
a  wonderful  individual  and  a  wonderful 
friend,  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed  not 
only  by  his  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
readers,  but  he  will  be  greatly  missed 
by  those  of  his  colleagues  in  the  profes- 
sion which  he  served  so  well  and  for 
so  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  entitled  "David  Lawrence"  pub- 
lished in  the  Evening  Star  for  February 
13,1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

David  Lawrence 

David  Lawrence,  who  died  Sunday  at  84, 
kept  busy  to  the  end.  No  one  at  The  Star- 
News,  and  probably  none  of  his  readers,  was 
surprised  that  his  usual  Monday  column  was 
already  in  the  office.  But  he  did  surprise  us, 
for  all  that.  The  obituary  In  our  early  edi- 


tions yesterday  directed  readers  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence's "last  column"  on  that  day's  opposite- 
editorial  page.  And  then,  on  the  wire,  right 
on  time  as  usual,  came  what  Indeed  is  his  last 
column,  written  a  few  hours  before  he  died. 
It  appears  in  its  usual  spot  today — lucid, 
crisp,  informative,  the  product  of  a  wise  and 
gentle  mind  which  never  stopped  asking  the 
right  questions. 

This  unflagging  attention  to  duty  was  in 
all  ways  typical  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  affairs,  the  publisher  of  a  ma- 
jor news  magazine  of  wide  circulation  and 
Influence.  But,  after  his  family,  the  column 
was  always  Mr.  Lawrence's  first  love.  For  50 
years  it  appeared  in  this  newspaper — some- 
thing like  13,000  times.  He  wrote  every  word 
himself.  And  Invariably,  if  our  first  edition 
contained  a  typographical  error,  we  knew 
that  if  Mr.  Lawrence  was  in  town  he  would 
be  on  the  phone  before  the  ink  was  dry. 
gently  making  sure  that  the  offense  had  been 
noted  by  someone,  and  that  everything  would 
be  put  right  In  time  for  the  next  edition  of 
the  paper. 

He  was  the  newsman  In  the  classic  mold. 
His  opinions  were  firm,  but  they  never  over- 
rode the  reporter's  instinct  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  story.  He  had  the  tenacity  of  the 
proverbial  bulldog  in  his  search  for  the  facts, 
but  withal  he  was  the  most  forgiving  and 
kindest  of  men.  One  of  the  best  things  that 
can  be  said  about  the  profession  of  journal- 
ism Is  that,  very  occasionally.  It  produces  a 
David  Lawrence. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECONFIRMATION  OF  FEDERAL 
JUDGES  EVERY  8  YEARS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  February  9,  1973,  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Virginia  approved  a  res- 
olution calling  for  the  reconfirmation 
of  Federal  judges  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
every  8  years. 

This  resolution  is  similar  to  the  one 
which  I  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  U.S.  Constitution.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  as  more  and  more  power  is  concen- 
trated in  the  Federal  Government,  it  is 
Increasingly  important  that  Federal 
judges  who  now  serve  for  hfe,  be  made 
more  accoimtable.  Today,  these  judges 
are  accountable  to  no  one. 

Why  should  any  public  official  in  a 
democracy  have  life  tenure? 

I  am  pleased  by  the  action  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Senate  on  its  resolution,  which 
was  sponsored  by  State  Senator  Robert  S. 
Burruss,  Jr.,  of  Lynchburg. 

I  know  Senator  Burruss  well.  I  know 
his  deep  concern  about  this  problem.  It 
was  therefore  heartwarming  to  me  to 
know  that  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  as  a  body,  holds  the  same  view. 

I  commend  Senator  Burruss  for  the 
resolution  which  he  presented  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Senate  and  I  commend  the  Vir- 
ginia Senate  for  approving  it,  because  it 


is  very  important,  as  more  and  more 
power  becomes  concentrated  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  that  attention  be  di- 
rected to  lifetime  tenure  by  Federal 
judges.  It  is  a  practice  that  should  be 
ended.  Federal  judges  should  have  fixed 
terms  as  now  provided  for  in  49  States. 
There  is  only  one  State  out  of  50  States 
which  provides  for  life  tenure,  the  rest 
provide  for  fixed  terms.  That  should  be 
the  same  procedure  with  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Federal  judiciary. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  TO  mTRODUCE  BILLS 
ON  BEHALF  OF  SENATOR  MAGNU- 
SON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  until  the 
hour  of  5  p.m.  I  be  permitted  to  intro- 
duce bills  on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington.  Mr.  Macnu- 
soN>  by  request,  concerning  toxic  sub- 
stances in  predatorj'  animals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT UNTIL  12  O'CLOCK  MERID- 
IAN ON  MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  19, 
1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  commit- 
tees may  be  authorized  to  file  reports 
during  the  adjournment  over  until  12 
o'clock   meridian   on   Monday   next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  SENATE  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
DURING  THE  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  during  the  adjournment 
over  until  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
MONDAY.    FEBRUARY    19.    1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimoas  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


43;  12 


\  r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  Monday  is  as  follows: 
V  Tien  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
todi  ly  it  will  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
mei  Idlan  on  Monday  next.  After  the  two 
lea<  ers  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
ogn  zed  imder  the  standing  order  on 
Moi  day,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  will  read  Presi- 
Washington's  Farewell  Address, 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
with  statements  limited  therein  to 
minutes,  the  period  for  morning  busi- 
not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
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reading  of  the  address  normally 
about  45  minutes.  This  would  mean 
would  likely  be  about  10  or  15 
for  the  transaction  of  routine 
business, 
the  hour  of  1  p.m. — or  at  the  con- 
on  of  routine  morning  business,  if 
biisiness  is  concluded  prior  to  1 
-the  Senate  will  resume  considera- 
of  Senate  Resolution  59,  the  so- 
freight  car  shortage  measure,  un- 
i  time  limitation  of  3  hours,  the  3 
to  run  until  the  hour  of  4  o'clock 
There    Is    a    time    limitation    on 
,  debatable  motions,  smd  ap- 
with  time  for  such  to  come  out  of 
1  ime  allotted  for  debate  on  the  reso- 
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next  the  Senate  will  take  up  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  S.  50,  under  a  time  limi- 
tation of  3  hours,  with  a  time  limitation 
on  amendments,  debatable  motions,  or 
appeals,  and  a  yea-and-nay  vote  will 
occur  on  S.  50  on  Tuesday.  Additional 
yea-and-nay  votes  on  amendments  and/ 
or  motions  to  recommit  are  anticipated. 

Hence,  in  recapitulation,  there  will  be 
yea-and-nay  votes  on  Monday.  There 
will  be  yea-and-nay  votes  on  Tuesday. 
On  the  disposition  of  the  Older  American 
Act  on  Tuesday,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  REA 
bill,  the  number  of  which  is  S.  394. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  information 
I  have  just  received  from  the  distin- 
guished Senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke>,  it  will  be  the  intention  of 
the  leadership,  upon  the  disposal  of  the 
REA  measure,  S.  394,  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  39,  the  so-called 
aerial  hijacking  bill. 

So.  Mr.  President,  there  will  be  a  busy 
4  or  5  days  next  week.  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  at  least  a  busy  4  days,  be- 
cause the  money  resolutions  will  be 
ready  for  consideration  by  the  Senate 
following  the  consideration  of  the  hi- 
jacking bill.  This  will  mean  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  a  ver>-  busy  4  days  next 
week,  and  possible  5,  with  yea-and-nay 
votes  daily. 


no  motion  to  refer  is  made,  a  vote — 
it  would  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote — 
occur  at  the  hour  of  4  o'clock  p.m. 
£)enate  Resolution  59  or  on  any  mo- 
to  table  Senate  Resolution  59.  if 
motion  were  made.  In  the  event  of 
to  refer  Senate  Resolution  59, 
motion  would  be  offered   at  the 
of  4  o'clock  p.m. 
There  is  a  1-hour  limitation  on  a  mo- 
tion o  refer,  and  the  vote  thereon  would 
then  occur  circa  5  o'clock  p.m. 

A  notion  to  table  the  motion  to  refer 
woul  1  be  in  order.  If  the  motion  to  refer 
were  not  adopted,  other  amendments 
conceivably  would  be  in  order,  without 
for  debate  thereon,  prior  to  the  final 
}n  Senate  Resolution  59  at  5  o'clock 


ADJOURNMENT      UNTIL      MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY  19.  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  3:35 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Mon- 
day. February  19,  1973.  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


time 
vote 
p.m. 

M^y  I  ask  the  Chair  if  that  is  the 
unde  rstandlng  of  the  Chair  with  respect 

to  th  s  agreement?         

Thj  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
Qialr's  understanding. 

ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
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President,  there  will  be  at  least 

S^ea-and-nay    vote,    therefore,    on 

There  will  probably  be  at  least 

-and-nay  votes  on  Monday,  and 

will  possibly  be  additional  yea-and- 

on  Monday.  Yea-and-nay  votes 

come  on  amendments  to  Senate 

59  prior  to  4  o'clock  pjn.  A 

nay  vote  on  Senate  Resolution 

i  motion  to  table  Senate  Resolution 

occur  at  4  o'clock  pjn.  A  vote 

motion  to  refer  Senate  Resolution 

cabling  motion  in  connection  there- 

if  made,  would ^cur  at  5  o'clock 


and 


President,  for  the  benefit  of  Sena- 

staffs  who  will  be  reading  the 

tomorrow  morning,  on  Tuesday 


£nd 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  on  February  13,  1973,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  February  8,  1973: 

Pederal  Powzb  Commission 
WUll&m  L.   Springer,  of  nilnols,  to  be  a 
member   of   the   Federal   Power   Commission 
for    the    remainder    of    the    term    expiring 
June  2,  1877,  vice  Plnkney  Calvin  Walker. 
U.S.  CiHCurr  Couhts 
Joseph    P.    Wels,    Jr..    of   Pennsylvania,    to 
be  a  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  Third  Circuit,  vice 
Abraham  L.  F^edman,  deceased. 
U.S.  District  CorrsTs 
Herbert  A.  Pogel,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
Va.  district  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania  vice  Ralph  C.  Body,  retired. 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  15.  1973: 

Departmekt  or  Commerce 

Henry  B.  Turner,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice  Larry 
A.  Jobe,  resigned. 

U.S.  IJTFORMATIOK  AGENCY 

Eugene    Paul    Kof>p.    of    Virginia,    to    be 
Deputy    Director    of    the    U.S.    Information 
Agency,  vice  Henry  Loomls.  resigned. 
Fedkral  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 

Willie  J.  Usery,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Director,  vice 
James  C.  Counts,  resigned. 


February  15,  1973 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Administration 

Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 

the   following   for  permanent   appointment 

to    the    grade    Indicated    in    the    National 

Oceanic    and    Atmospheric   Administration: 

To  he  lieutenants 
David  J.  Ooehler  Prederlck  J.  Jones 

Michael  A.  Oraber         Jan  W.  McCabe 
In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following  named  officer  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  major  general : 
Louis  Contl 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   Reserve   for   temporary   appointment 
to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general : 
Alan  T.  Wood 
Hugh  W.  Hardy 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  named  Air  National  Ouard 
of  the  United  States  officers  for  promotion  In 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  section  593(a).  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  as  amended. 
Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 

LINE    OF    the    air    FORCE 

Omar  R.  Adame.  059-2&-6960. 

Daniel  R.  Angulo,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

James  B.  Armstrong.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Joshua  H.  Batchelder.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howard  A.  Batten,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roger  E.  Becker.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bruce  O.  Bishop.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wayne  O.  Burkes.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

John  B.  Calhoun,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Joseph  G.  Corey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

William  M.  Coughran,  547-34-4a7X. 

Larry  P.  Dahle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sam  F.  Delltta.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Arthur  D.  Plncannon,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Leon  B.  Prye.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Edwin  J.  Gam,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

OUie  W.  Oresham,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert  N.  Hall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert  R.  Hall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edward  P.  Hane,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallace  D.  Hegg,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Arnold  W.  Heltlng,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edgar  L.  Helmey,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fred  R.  Helms.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lloyd  H.  T.  Johnson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harold  E.  Juedeman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James  D.  Logan,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Patrick  J.  Marckesano,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Frank  Martone,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John  L.  Matthews,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Richard  E.  Mayne,  39fr-24-1804. 
John  C.  McCoy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charles  A.  McKlnney,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert  G.  Mlnlck,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donald  W.  Miracle,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
David  H.  Montplalslr,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rox  M.  Moyers,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prank  P.  Musso,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
David  W.  Noall,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
John  J.  O'Connor,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jack  Odell.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
James  L.  Pllne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anthony  C.  Plerglovannl,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edward  V.  Richardson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Larry  G.  Rodgers.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert  E.  Ruppel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hubert  H.  Simmons.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Donald  V.  Snyder.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ronald  O.  Standerfer,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert  O.  Steeves,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claude  M.  Strickland,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
William  Tucker  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maurice  H.  Udell.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Clayton  E.  White,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Don  P.  Winters,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

medical    CORPS 

Marlnus  Flux,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robert  E.  Jackson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas  P.  Lowry,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

In  the  Axmt 
The    following-named    persons    for   Tt«p- 
polntment  In  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
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Army  of  the  United  States,  from  temporary 
dlsabUlty  retired  list,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1311: 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Army  and 
Colonel,  Army  of  the  United  States 

Dahl,  Laveme  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain 

Turpln,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  colonel 

Doane,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  major 

Broskey,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Golser,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mathlson,  Francis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Reese,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schmidt.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain 

Addison,  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bickerdlke.  Edwin  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bunner.  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ferguson,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Garraway,  Samuel  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gray,  Kenneth  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roller,  Conrad  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawhead,  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Long,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Neely,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Neves,  Eugene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Newby,  John  H.,  Jr.,  229^14-0752. 

Riddle,  Steven  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sauer,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schweitzer,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Shlpp.  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Taylor.  Larry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward.  George  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Woody.  Jerry  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Yearby,  Calvin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Armstrong.  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ArquUla,  Alfred  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Aust,  Lorraine  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolt,  Brenda  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brewer,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Browning.  Judith  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Callaway.  Larry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Caudle,  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Craig,  Aubrey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Crockett,  Rudolph  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dlx,  Drew  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Prank,  Mitchell  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gahan.  Sharon  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hammack,  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris.  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Henry,  Rpnald  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hlnson,  Alan  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holt,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hoover.  Steven  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hopkins,  Frank  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jacobsen,  Craig  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Gerald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson,  Terry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jones,  Prank  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Karjala,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keams,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keyser,  Collette  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Kinzer,  Bertram  Y.,  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Larson.  Douglas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lawson.  Willie  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lewis,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Logan,  WilUam  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MacDougall,  Parker,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mayfleld,  Truman  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Melgel.  Glenn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Michaud.  PhUlp  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MllUcan.  Jerry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Montgomery.  Daniel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mulllns,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Murphrey,  Sheila  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nelson,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nlckisch,  Ward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NJuguna,  Joshua  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Oldmlxon,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pemberton,  Clem  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ray.  Delton  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ReUly.  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roberts,  Donald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Robinson,  Rosemary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schone,  Carl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shaffer,  Gayle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shipley,  Susan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sllkman,  BUly  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Byron  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sparacino,  Ronald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephanik,  Gerald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stewart,  Randall  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stratta,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor.  Rex  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomson,  Joseph  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Townsend,  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tull,  Clyde  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vlhinen,  Ruthanne,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walker,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ward,  Bobby  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wholfell,  Paula  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  second  lieutenant 
Banklrer,  Harold,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Basye,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bosley,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burge,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cart,  Carl  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cooper,  Marcellous,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crosbie,  Philip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crouch,  Sammy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Crump,  Howard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Erlcson,  Andrew  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garcia,  Albert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gibson,  Elizabeth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hills,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kearin,  Timothy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leblanc,  James  M,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lots,  James  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McMaughan,  Patrick  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morgan,  Mary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
OBrien,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pearson,  Charles  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peters,  Anthony  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Radwlck,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rickman,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Riedel,  Peter  E.,  45ft-72-4458. 
Rodda,  Peter  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosenqulst,  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Wallace  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

\Stelner,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Van  Home.  Ralph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Varnado,  Talmadge  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ward.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wmiams.  Reginald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  named  distinguished  mUi- 
tary  students  for  appomtment  In  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States,  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  sections  2106, 
3283.  3284.  3286.  3287,  3288.  and  3290: 

Richardson.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
In  the  Army 

The  following-named  persons  for  reap- 
pointment in  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  temporary 
disability  retired  list,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1211: 
To  be  colonel.  Regular  Army  and  colo^l. 
Army  of  the  United  States 

Brady,  Joseph  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Army  and 
colonel.  Army  of  the  United  States 

Alphonso.  Albert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sharp.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  major.  Regular  Army  and.  lieutenant 
colonel.  Army  of  the  United  States 

Armstrong,  Andrew  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Molllson,  Douglas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  In  the 
grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283 
through  3294: 


To  be  captain 

Kelly,  Colin  P..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Anthony,   Steven   C,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3283  through  3294  and  3311 : 
To  be  major 

Deweese.  Thomas  P.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Elnertson.  Norrls  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Heck,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tupy,  Richard  R,,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To   be   captain 

Allen,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ayers,  Glen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bodner.  John  J..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bolce,  Craig  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bums,  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  , 

Carroll.  Tom  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cochran,  Fletcher  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Dytkowskl,  Louis  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Goldsmith,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Iskowltz,  Joel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jachim,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

James,  James  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Johnson.  Roy  S..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mangham.  Gerald  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

McCormlck,  Wilbur  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mouchette.  Edward  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Myers.  Glenn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pond,  Douglas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Roberts.  Clifford  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robnolt.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Segler,  Esther  J  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stengel,  Glenn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stitley,  Judith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tiller,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WhltUng.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Windmiller.  Bernard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To    be   first   lieutenant 

Amendolalr.  Darlene  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Anderson,  Larr\'  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Antle,  Linda  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bachman.  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bleck,  Dorothy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Borom.  Lisle  k.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Brooks.  Susan.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bush.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Candler,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cathey.  Theodore  P.  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Chamberlain.  Ann  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Coble,  Claude  H.,  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Cochrane,  William  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Conant,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cimimlng,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davenport.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deucher.  Kathleen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deweese,  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diamond.  Dalton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edglngton.  Sonja  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Elmore,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Plynn,  Linda  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Garner,  WlUlam  B  ,  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Glenn,  Alvln  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Goodman,  Doris  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grace,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hales,  PrlsclUa  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hall,  Etovld  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hardisty.  Jerry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hawkins.  Wayne  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hayes,  Glenn  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Haynes,  Charles  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hogg,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Holtzer.  Naomi  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hufft,  Anita  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Humm.  Gayle  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kabat,  Wayne  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Katelva,  Joan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kelly,  Michael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klmmell,  John  A.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kruzlch,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lancaster.  Cheryl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Leadbetter.  Wyland  F  .  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lehman.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lynch.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Elizabeth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Matthews.  Susan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McConnell.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mc  Elmurry,  Ralph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Dwayne  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  WUllam  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moleskl.  Carol  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrill.  Kenneth  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^atho,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
^e«<lham.  Suzanne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
>fessle.  Keith  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
>Jolen.  Raymond  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dlson.  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
3Neal.  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
>y,  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
People^,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
i'eterson.  Plelx.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
'hllUps.  Roy  S  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Porter.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
*riddy.  WUllam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
>roctor.  Ronald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lees.  MarUyn  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lice.  Mary  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
lose,  Steven  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
losnick.  Denis,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  ^ 
luff.  Edwin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
iawyer,  Leroy.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
jcates.  Joseph  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
jchock.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ScuUary,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
ilmms,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
jkeldon,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Smith.  James  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Snell.  Allen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steen,  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stenbaklcen.  Richard  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stolarcek.  WUllam  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sullivan,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sundln.  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tansey.  Bruce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Teepe.  Karl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thomas,  Patricia  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlbblt.  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VUc,  Donald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wallman,  Jeffrey  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Warren,  Pierre  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weber.  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weeks.  Howard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Weenas.  Fred  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wheelon,  Carrol  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
WUey.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Worthlngton.  Donna  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wright.  David  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zotter,  Jonn  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zygan.  Robert  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  secoTid  lieutenant 
Allen,  WUltam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bairo.  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Donald  C,  Jr., 
Bresnahan,  Richard 
Brown,  John  M.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calhoun,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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XXX-XX-XXXX. 
E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Dauster,  Charles  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Den  Beste,  Edwin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Duke.  Ransom  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pano,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
FerraUl,  Peter  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gardner,  WUllam  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gravlsh,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Green,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grimes,  Walter  B.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hochberg,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hughes,  George  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jacobson,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jones.  Ronald  Q.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lewis,  Linda  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
LuckenbUl,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malcom,  Joseph  A.,  25&-70-7778. 
Marlow.  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Menser,  Michael  W..  560-€0-7638. 
MUler,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
O'Hara,  Doris  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pein,  HeUco  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Selle.  Grace  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sheehan.  Edward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Sunday,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Marie  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stahl,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stephens,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Taylor,  Marvin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
TUden,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tio,  Alberto  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

In|  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  15.  1973 

\Jlr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
be  lalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Ci  rolina  <  Mr.  Hollings  >  and  myself,  I 
br  ng  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
CO  icurrent  resolution  passed  by  the 
South  Carolina  General  Assembly  on 
February  1,  1973. 

Dn  January  16,  1973,  the  Interna- 
ticjial  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 

opment'  approved  an  $11.5  million 
to  Zambia  to  aid  in  the  production 

tobacco  and  maize  crops.  Both  Sen- 
HoLLiNcs  and  I  protested  this  course 

iction. 

Ar.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Urited  States  did  not  support  this  loan. 
Ur  fortunately,  however,  other  members 

the  World  Bank  did  not  see  fit  to  fol- 

r"  our  Nations  example. 

Senator  Hollings  and  I  jointly  endorse 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  South 
Carolina  General  Assembly  opposing  this 
and  asking  for  appropriate  action  to 
iniure  that  Zambia's  tobacco /will  not 
CO)  ae  into  direct  competition  Vith  to- 
ba  ;co  produced  in  the  United  States. 

:  Ar.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
HcLLiNGs  and  myself.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 
'There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tioi  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re  :ord.  as  follows :  " 


A  Concurrent  Resolution  Requesting  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  To  Oppose 
THE  Proposed  Loan  of  $11 'j  Million  by 
the  International  Bank  for  Recontruc- 
TioN  AND  Development  to  the  Country 
of  Zambia  for  the  Purpose  of  Providing 
Assistance  to  the  Farmers  of  Zambia  in 
Tobacco  Production 

Whereas,  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  has  recently 
announced  its  intention  to  loan  Zambia 
eleven  and  one-half  million  dollars,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  will  be  used  for  the  most  part 
to  provide  assistance  to  Zambian  farmers  in 
the  growth  of  tobacco:  and 

Whereas,  even  though  none  of  this  tobacco 
is  expected  to  enter  the  United  States  mar- 
ket, the  Zambian  tobacco  grown  with  the 
help  of  this  loan  is  expected  to  be  marketed 
under  preferential  trading  agreements  with 
the  European  communities  which  will  place 
tobacco  grown  in  the  United  States  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  In  this  market;  and 

Whereas,  this  Zambian  tobacco  is  also  ex- 
pected to  be  of  inferior  quality  as  compared 
to  most  American  tobacco  exports,  there'  _, 
increasing  the  possibility  of  inroads  being 
made  Into  the  United  States'  share  of  the 
export  market;  and 

Whereas,  it  makes  little  sense  to  aid  for- 
eign countries  such  as  Zambia  in  the  de- 
velopment of  tobacco  and  other  agricultural 
crops  where  such  crops  will  compete  with  the 
crops  of  our  own  farmers  on  the  foreign  mar- 
kets. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring: 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  oppose  the  proposed  loan  of 
eleven  and  one-half  million  doUars  by  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  to  the  country  of  Zambia  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  assistance  to  the 
farmers  in  tobacco  production. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  Congress  be 
requested  to  take  any  appropriate  action 
necessary  to  Insure  that  the  tobacco  pro- 
duction of  Zambia  and  other  foreign  coun- 
tries does  not  come  Into  direct  competition 


with   the  tobacco  produced   In  the  United 
States  In  any  domestic  or  foreign  market. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Urited  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Con- 
gressional Delegation. 


THE  108TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  SOKOL 
FOUNDING 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  15.  1865.  a  group  of  Czech  im- 
migrants organized  the  first  American 
Sokol  Unit  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  first 
Slovak  Sokol  Society  was  organized  in 
Chicago,  111.,  on  October  30,  1892.  The 
American  Sokol  Organization — Czechs 
and  the  Sokol  U.S.A. — Slovak — are  work- 
ing closely  together  to  achieve  their 
common  goals.  Also  pursuing  similar  ob- 
jectives are  Catholic  S«kols  in  the  United 
States. 

Last  year,  to  honor  all  Sokol  organiza- 
tions across  the  country,  the  Congress 
passed  my  bill  designating  October  30 
as  National  Sokol  Day  and  authorizing 
the  President  to  call  upon  the  American 
people  to  observe  October  30  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

I  felt  it  was  most  fitting  for  the  Con- 
gress to  honor  the  Sokol  organizations 
because  of  their  dedication  to  the  devel- 
opment of  physical,  spiritual,  moral,  and 
cultural  enlightenment  among  its  mem- 
bers. 

The  Sokol  membership  varies  in  age 
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from  the  preschooler,  the  adolescent,  the 
middle-ager,  to  the  senior  citizen. 

Sokol  physical  education  stresses  in- 
dividual initiative,  creativity,  and  self- 
discipline,  which  are  basic  requirements 
for  personal  achievement.  Sokol  gym- 
nasiums and  Sokol  activities  provide  a 
training  ground  where  each  one  can 
develop  according  to  individual  strength 
and  skill. 

The  membership  enjoys  the  facilities 
of  many  Sokol  summer  camps  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  which  are  used  for 
gymnastic  schools,  clinics,  summer  youth 
activities,  and  other  year-round  func- 
tions. The  camps  are  primarily  financed, 
operated,  and  maintained  through  the 
voluntary  services  of  their  dedicated 
members.  The  camps  are  an  ideal  place 
where  the  training  and  development  of 
young  people  can  be  fulfilled  to  the 
greatest  extent. 

In  imiting  the  American  heritage  and 
the  Sokol  ideals  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  their  members,  the  Sokol  organiza- 
tions contribute  greatly  to  the  welfare, 
safety,  and  freedom  of  the  United  States. 

I  extend  my  greetings  to  the  Sokol 
membership  in  the  11th  district  of  Il- 
linois, which  I  am  privileged  to  represent, 
the  City  of  Chicago  and  all  over  the  Na- 
tion. They  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
enthusiastic  dedication  and  noble  ex- 
ample to  their  fellow  citizens. 


DIARY  OF  AN  UNBORN  CHILD 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  growing  tide  of  controversy  in 
this  Nation  for  more  than  a  decade  on 
abortion  and  whether  or  not  a  woman 
has  a  right  to  terminate  an  unwanted 
pregnancy.  This  controversy  began  to 
crest  last  month  with  the  decision  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  allow  abor- 
tions prior  to  the  27th  week  of  preg- 
nancy. 

Since  that  decision  much  has  been 
said  and  written.  But  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  thought-provoking  com- 
ments was  written  by  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Mrs.  Gail  Miller,  of  Manassas, 
Va.,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Manassas  Journal  Messenger.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  include  the  letter, 
which  was  published  February  9,  1973.  in 
the  Record: 

Diary  of  an  Unborn  Child 
To  the  Editor: 

How  thankful  I  was  to  read  the  letter 
opposing  the  recent  change  in  the  abortion 
law.  I  wonder  what  has  happened  to  our 
"Nation  Under  God."  Now  that  we've  ended 
the  killing  in  Vietnam  we're  going  ahead 
full  force  In  allowing  the  murder  of  unborn 
children.  Even  though  the  Commandments 
tell  us  "Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill,"  we  continue  to 
be  obsessed  with  taking  lives. 

If  we  listen  closely  we  might  hear  the 
diary  of  an  unborn  child  being  read. 

Conception;  Today  my  life  began.  No  one 
knows  It  yet  because  I'm  so  tiny.  My  sex  Is 
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already  determined.   I'll  be   a  blond-haired, 
blue -eyed  little  girl. 

3  Weeks  Old;  Some  say  I'm  not  a  real  per- 
son.— but  I  am.  My  heart  began  today  to 
beat  all  by  Itself.  It  will  continue  beating 
like  this  for  many  many  years  before  retir- 
ing. 

4  Weeks  Old;  I'm  growing  a  bit  every 
day.  My  legs  and  arms  are  forming  but  It 
will  be  a  while  yet  before  I'll  be  able  to  run 
to  Mommy. 

6  Weeks  Old;  Look!  Tiny  fingers  are  form- 
ing on  my  hands.  They'll  help  me  to  squeeze 
my   Daddy's  hands   as   we   walk   together. 

7  Weeks  Old;  Today  Mommy's  doctor  told 
her  I  was  here,  living  under  her  heart.  She 
must  be  very  happy. 

11  Weeks  Old;  I  wonder  If  Mommy  hears 
my  heart  whispering.  It's  a  strong  heart, 
beating  evenly.  I'm  glad  I'll  be  healthy  for 
you.  Mom.  I'll  love  you  very  much. 

12  Weeks  Old.  Today  my  Mother  killed  me. 
Are   we  proud  of  our   "New  America"? 
Are  we  still  a  "Nation  Under  God?" 

Isn't  it  about  time  we  exercised  our  free- 
dom of  speech  by  letting  our  government 
know  how  we  feel? 

Mrs.  Gail  Miller. 

Manassas. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  week 
which  marks  the  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Lithuania  on  February  16, 
1918,  the  time  is  at  hand  to  pause  and 
pay  homage  to  the  great  tradition  of 
Lithuanian  nationalism  and  independ- 
ence. The  tragic  story  of  the  short-lived 
independence  of  this  small  nation  serves 
to  reinforce  our  moral  responsibility  to 
respond  to  the  hopes  of  freedom  among 
these  courageous  people. 

The  Republic  of  Lithuania  became  a 
reality  in  the  modem  world  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  First  World  War.  In  a 
treaty  signed  in  conjunction  with  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  Lithuanian  state 
was  formally  separated  from  czarist 
Russia.  The  new  state  quickly  embarked 
on  a  positive  course  to  progessive  state- 
hood. Tragically,  the  period  of  independ- 
ence was  destined  to  last  only  a  short  21 
years.  Caught  in  the  power  struggle  be- 
tween Hitler's  Nazi  Germany  and  Stalin's 
Soviet  Russia,  the  small  state  had  little 
chance  of  survival.  In  June  1940.  Stalin's 
armies  initiated  the  occupation  which 
has  lasted  to  this  day. 

This  episode  in  history  is  not  isolated; 
the  roots  of  Lithuanian  nationalism  run 
deep  into  time.  They  begin  with  the 
initial  unification  of  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion by  Mindaugas  the  Great  in  1251  and 
stretch  to  the  recent  actions  of  17,000 
Lithuanian  Catholics  who  petitioned  the 
United  Nations,  charging  the  Soviets 
with  religious  persecution.  For  700  years 
the  small  nation  has  been  buffeted  by  the 
cruel  winds  of  history. 

We  must  not  betray  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 
The  Freedom  of  Emigration  Act  of  1973, 
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which  I  introduced  with  Chairman  Mills 
earlier  this  session,  is  an  effort  to  call 
attention  to  the  Soviets  of  their  responsi- 
bilities to  the  minorities  under  their 
control.  Only  through  positive  action  by 
our  Government  and  a  continual  reaffir- 
mation by  our  people  of  the  goal  of  free- 
dom for  all  men  can  Lithuania  hold  the 
hope  of  regaining  her  lost  independence. 
As  John  F.  Kennedy  once  stated — 

The  vital  spark  of  freedom  has  not  been 
extinguished  among  Lithuanians.  Their 
cause  remains  our  cause  and  their  hOF>es 
more   than    ever    remain   our   responsibility. 


A    RETURN   TO    FISCAL   SANITY 


HON.  L.  A.  (SKIP)  BAFALIS 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
idential budget  message,  as  usual,  has 
kicked  off  a  hue  and  cry  from  many 
members  of  Congress.  Some  condemn 
the  Chief  Executive  for  the  cutbacks 
proposed  for  existing  programs;  some 
condemn  him  for  not  cutting  more.  And 
still  others  commend  him  for  his  deter- 
mination to  bring  spending  more  in  line 
with  revenues. 

But  few  Members  of  Congress  bother 
to  make  mention  of  the  fact  the  respon- 
sibility for  balancing  the  budget,  for  ap- 
propriating moneys  and  levying  the  taxes 
necessary  to  get  those  funds,  lies  not  with 
the  President,  but  with  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  dismal  record  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility  in  recent  years,  however, 
it  appears  Congress  has  not  been  willing 
to  seriously  accept  this  responsibilty.  It 
has  been  easier  to  appropriate  money  on 
a  piecemeal  basis,  so  much  for  this  pro- 
gram, so  much  for  that  one,  and  a  tad 
more  for  still  another — with  the  final 
accounting  left  for  someone  else  after 
Congress  adjourns. 

But  the  duty  to  balance  the  budget  is 
still  there.  It  has  been  there  all  along, 
outlined  in  the  Constitution,  waiting  only 
for  Congress  to  accept  its  responsibility. 

Today,  I  have  introduced  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  to  force  Con- 
gress to  accept  its  responsibility — and 
amendment  stating  simply  that  exp>end- 
itures  cannot  exceed  revenues  in  any 
given  year. 

This  amendment — which  I  am  proud 
to  say  has  the  support  of  several  of  my 
colleagues  including  Congressmen  Baker. 
Collins,  Conlon,  Crane.  Derwinski, 
Froehlich,  Rousselot,  Spence,  Symms, 
and  Treen — requires  Congress  to  put  its 
house  in  order. 

It  would  mean  establishing  priorities, 
deciding  first  how  much  we  can  afford  to 
spend,  then  working  within  those  limits. 

If  we  want  to  approve  new  programs, 
then  we  must  also  approve  higher  taxes 
to  finance  them.  This  will  make  the  full 
impact  of  our  Federal  programs  avail- 
able to  our  constituents— the  taxpayers 
whose  hard-earned  dollars  finance  all 
our  spending. 

This  proposed  amendment  also  con- 
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ta  us  a  provision  requiring  that  one- 
te  ith  of  the  national  debt  be  repaid  dur- 
in  {  each  10-year  interval  of  a  100-year 
JH  riod.  This  would  be  a  major  step  for- 
wi  ird  in  providing  America  with  a  sound, 
in  lation-free  economy. 

[n  addition,  there  is  also  a  provision 
w]  lich  allows  the  suspension  of  the  anti- 
dedclt  spending  mandate — but  only  in 
tiina  of  war  or  national  emergency,  and 
oi^ly  with  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of 
members  of  both  the  House  and 
S^iate. 

[t  is  a  hard  step.  But  it  is  one  we  must 
ta  [e. 

[>uring  my  campaign,  I  found  the  vast 
mijority  of  the  people  of  the  lOth  Dis- 
tr:  ct  of  Florida  do  not  want  any  increase 

taxes.  And  they  do  not  want  any  more 
dehcit  spending. 

rhey— and  the  people  of  this  Nation— 
w£Jnt  Congress  to  do  what  they  do,  live 

hin  their  means. 
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ON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  15.  1973 
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SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
the  last  few  years,  a  major  legislative 
interest  of  mine  has  been  nutrition,  and 
lack   of   adequate    knowledge    and 
about  nutrition  on  the  part  of 
mctst  Americans  of  all  economic  levels, 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  on  the 
Oommittee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
Needs,  and  have  introduced  bills  for 
.rltlonal  labeling  and  for  nutritional 
ed\  cation  in  medical  and  dental  schools. 
December.  I  presided  at  hearings  of 
Nutrition  Committee  on  the  general 
suHject  of  nutrition  education.  There  Is 
mportant  education  task  about  nutri- 
ahead  of  us,  and  all  media  sources 
mifct  be  utilized  to  wake  more  Americans 
to  the  need  for  better  nutritional  bal- 
In  our  daily  eating  habits. 
Palrchild  Publications  trade  news- 
Supermarket   News,   for   Janu- 
22,  1973,  published  an  article  on  this 
pro)l>lem,  and  some  of  my  work  in  nutri- 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  ar- 
^  entitled  "Senator  Schweiker  De- 
clares War  on  Malnutrition,  Unwise  Eat- 
"  be  printed  the  Record.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  opening  re- 
ks  at  the  December  1972,  Nutrition 
hearings  be  printed  in  the 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
wei  B  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  :  ollows: 
Pro  hotion  News  :   Senator  Schweiker  De- 

ciARKs    War    on    MALNUTRrnoN.    Unwise 

EtTING 

(By  Penny  Olrard) 
^^HnrGTON. — Sen.  Richard  Schwellcer  (R., 
Is   trying   to    foment    a    revolution    In 
whl^h  key  combatants  will  be  housewives, 
supermarket  aisles  the  battlefields. 
Is  one  of  a  slow-to-surface  but  growing 
nut4ber  of  health  professionals,  academicians 
lawmakers  who  see   malnutrition   and 
eating  habits  taking  their  toll  at  all  eco- 
levels  In  the  U.S. 

\S  appalled   at    what   he   sees. 

Amerld^s  Uke  better  care  of  their 
than  their  bodies."  he  says  In  an  Inter- 
wlth  Supermarket  News. 


S<  hwelker 
"Mo  It 
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A  few  years  ago,  mention  of  nutritional 
Illiteracy  brought  an  automatic  association 
with  poverty.  But  health  statistics  are  prov- 
ing otherwise.  Infant  mortality,  life  expect- 
ancy and  certain  Illness  rates  In  the  U.S. 
are  higher  than  In  many  other  countries. 

One  university  nutrition  professor  put  the 
cost  of  hunger  and  personal  food  mismanage- 
ment in  the  U.S.  at  $30  bUUon  annuaUy.  This 
figure  includes  sickness  and  treatment,  ab- 
senteeism from  work,  loss  of  life,  dental  de- 
cay, alcoholism  and  diseases  such  as  diabetes 
and  obesity. 

The  U.S.  has  become,  in  Schwelker's  esti- 
mation, "A  nation  of  nutritional  illiterates." 
His  criticism  Is  aimed  at  all  economic  levels, 
coupled  with  a  warning  that  an  adequate  In- 
come Is  not  synonymous  with  an  adequate 
diet. 

■•Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth."  he 
tells  SN.  "In  this  country,  affluence  breeds 
false  security  about  nutritional  habits."  he 
said. 

Schweiker  is  presiding  over  a  continuing 
probe  of  nutrition  education  which  the  Sen- 
ate's Select  Nutrition  Committee  launched 
late  last  year. 

While  the  committee  has  no  legislative 
powers,  Schweiker  and  others  are  hopeful 
that  the  subcommittee  work  can  trigger 
favorable  reaction  to  other  nutrition  oriented 
legislation,  some  of  which  he  Is  sponsoring. 

INFORMED   SOCIETY 

The  first-term  Pennsylvania  lawmaker  be- 
lieves the  answer  is  a  better  education  pro- 
gram aimed  at  the  housewife  who  shops,  and 
the  prospective  doctor  in  medical  and  dental 
school?.  Schweiker  has  reintroduced  a  bill 
from  the  last  Congress,  which  would  provide 
grants  to  medical  and  dental  schools. 

He  believes  an  atmosphere  for  good  nutri- 
tion can  and  should  be  set  primarily  in  the 
supermarket,  where  basic  food  purchases  are 
made.  He  has  endorsed  giving  consumers 
basic  tools  to  make  wise  purchases.  For  the 
second  year,  he  is  sponsoring  a  bill  to  require 
nutrition  value  of  food  commodities  to  be 
listed  on  each  product  label.  Where  a  package 
denotes  the  number  of  servings,  the  label 
must  provide  a  breakdown  of  the  nutrition 
value  of  each  serving. 

The  last  Congress  did  not  make  major 
headway  on  either  of  his  proposals,  but 
Schweiker  said  he  is  encouraged  by  Industry 
and  other  support.  He  said  the  Grocery  Man- 
ufacturers Association  has  been  "pretty 
cooperative  " 

PRODUCT   LABELING 

Schweiker  believes  that  as  consumers  see 
the  advantages  of  labeling,  more  of  them  will 
make  use  of  it  and  he  foresees  sales  of  those 
products  Increasing. 

"Without  nutritional  labeling,  consumers 
face  a  mind-boggling  assortment  of  items — 
between  15.000  and  18.000 — on  the  super- 
market shelves,"  he  said  In  introducing  the 
bUl. 

Although  he  does  not  relieve  the  industry 
of  Its  responsibility  for  nutritious  products. 
Schweiker  Is  not  critical  of  producers  and 
manufacturers.  "You  can't  blame  them  any 
more  than  you  can  blame  the  public  at 
large,"  he  told  SN. 

But  he  admits  that  "in  the  rush  to  mass 
produce  and  mass  market  foods,  we've  over- 
looked Important  nutritional  matters." 

Witnesses  at  the  nutrition  committee's 
hearings  in  December  were  critical  of  the 
food  industry's  role.  One  doctor  accused  the 
industry  of  being  more  concerned  with  the 
profit  ledger  than  the  nutrition  value  of  its 
products.  Several  witnesses  charged  that  the 
advertising  emphasis  of  prepackaged,  proc- 
essed foods  and  sugar-coated  cereals  was  out 
of  proportion  to  their  nutrient  contribution. 


Opening  St»tement  by  U.S.  Senator  Richard 
S.  Schweiker  at  Hearings  of  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  NuTHmoN  and 
Human  Needs  on  "Nutrition  Education" 
Washington,  DC. — We  take  better  care  of 

our  automobiles  than  we  do  our  own  bodies. 
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Yet.  what  can  be  more  Important  to  each 
of  U8  than  our  personal  health  and  that  of 
our  families?  The  hearings  we  begin  today 
wll  focus  on  one  of  the  underlying  problems 

causing  widespread  nutritional  Ignorance 

the  Inadequacy  of  nutrition  education. 
Are  we  a  nation  of  nutritional  Illiterates? 
In  tbe  last  few  years,  many  experts,  in- 
cluding Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  who  wUl  appear  be- 
fore us  this  morning,  have  answered  this 
question  with  a  definite  "yes".  These  hear- 
ings are  designed  to  give  us  some  answers 
as  to  why  we  are  a  nation  of  nutritional 
Illiterates.  The  purpose  of  these  hearings  Is 
to  explore  the  status  of  nutrition  education 
In  tbe  United  States  today. 

These  hearings  wUl  prove,  I  believe,  that 
the  widespread  belief  that  nutritional  Ignor- 
ance is  limited  to  poor  people  alone  is 
absolutely  false.  In  other  hearings  before 
this  Committee  we  have  frequently  noted 
that  there  are  tremendous  gaps  In  nutri- 
tional knowledge  among  all  income  levels 
In  our  society.  Having  the  Income  needed  to 
maintain  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  does 
not  guarantee  that  this  will  be  done. 

We  will  attempt  to  determine  how  our 
people  are  obtaining  nutrition  Information. 
There  are  many  sources.  Including  schools, 
colleges,  doctors,  advertising,  and  the  mass 
media.  We  will  see  how  federal  nutrition 
education  programs  are  working,  or  not 
working.  We  will  look  at  how  many  people 
are  being  reached,  who  they  are,  and  In  gen- 
eral how  good  a  Job  we  are  doing. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  we  will  also 
cover  the  status  of  nutrition  education  In 
medical  schools.  Earlier  this  year,  I  intro- 
duced a  bin,  the  Nutritional  Medical  Educa- 
tion Act,  which  is  designed  to  provide  grants 
for  medical  schools  to  teach  nutrition  educa- 
tion to  future  doctors.  I  strongly  feel  we 
must  fill  this  gap  In  medical  education  by 
providing  courses  In  our  medical  schools 
which  will  teach  applied  nutrition. 

Future  doctors  are  now  taking  nutrition- 
related  courses,  such  as  pharmacology,  bio- 
chemistry and  physiology. 

However,  most  medical  schools  do  not  have 
courses  In  applied  nutrition  which  deal  in  a 
fundamental  way  with  the  relationship  be- 
tween good  nutrition  and  good  health.  As  a 
result,  people  are  turning  to  food  faddists 
and  other  often  inadequate  sources  of  infor- 
mation, They  do  not  seek  help  from  doctors, 
many  of  whom  are  not  in  a  position  to  give 
it  anyway.  Since  It  has  been  clearly  shown 
that  there  Is  a  direct  relationship  between 
nutrition  and  health,  between  the  foods  we 
eat  and  many  diseases,  it  Is  vitally  Important 
that  doctors  be  fully  trained  to  recognize  the 
relationship  between  diet  and  health. 

We  win  open  our  hearings  this  morning 
with  witnesses  from  the  private  sector.  Dr. 
Jean  Mayer,  President-Elect  of  the  Society 
for  Nutrition  Education,  Professor  of  Nutri- 
tion, Harvard  University,  will  lead  off  the 
witnesses.  Dr.  Mayer  will  discuss  the  mean- 
ing of  "Nutrition  Education",  and  the  re- 
spective roles  of  the  federal  government  and 
Industry. 

Mr.  Robert  Choate  will  discuss  the  rela- 
tionship between  nutrition  education  and 
advertising. 

Dr.  Greorge  Briggs,  Executive  Editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Nutrition  Education  and  Professor 
of  Nutrition,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  will  discuss  the  federal  role  in 
nutrition  education  through  both  the  edu- 
cational programs  and  food  programs  pres- 
ently In  existence. 

Our  last  witness  this  morning  wlU  be  Dr. 
George  Chrlstakls,  Professor  of  Community 
Medicine  (Nutrition),  Mount  Slnal  School  of 
Medicine.  New  York,  who  will  testify  on  the 
role  of  nutrition  education  In  community 
medicine  and  the  availability  of  nutrition 
education  In  medical  schools. 

Tomorrow,  we  wUl  have  witnesses  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  to  discuss  the  nutritional  activities 
of  these  agencies. 
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I  believe  these  hearings  wlU  Illustrate  that 
nutrition  education  Is  clearly  an  Important 
part  of  an  overaai  program  of  preventive 
medicine.  We  wUl  show,  too,  that  there  are 
great  gaps  In  this  area  nationally  which  need 
to  be  filled.  The  hearings  will  point  to  the 
virgent  need  for  a  coordinated  national  policy 
as  an  Integral  part  of  our  overall  effort  to 
keep  our  people  healthy. 


SURVIVAL  OF  OEO 


Hon.  Yyonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mrs.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday.  February  8. 1973. 1 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Equal  Opporttmities  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee en  Education  and  Labor  concern- 
ing the  President's  cutbacks  and  reor- 
ganization proposals  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

There  is  more  at  stake  here  than  just 
the  proposed  decrease  in  Federal  fimds. 
Many  operational  programs  of  OEO  will 
actually  be  closed,  not  transferred  to 
other  line  agencies,  including  most  prob- 
ably the  outreach  activities  which  com- 
munity action  agencies  have  started. 
Further,  the  use  of  commimity  participa- 
tion to  influence  local  policies  affecting 
the  disadvantaged  will,  most  likely,  dis- 
appear entirely,  and  the  iimovative  "one- 
door"  approach  to  health  care  for  the 
poor  that  has  been  the  hallmark  of  com- 
munity health  centers  may  well  be  lost 
as  the  administration  shuffles  priorities 
in  health  care. 

I  am  including  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  copy  of  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Equal 
Opportunities  for  my  colleagues'  imme- 
diate attention : 

Testimony   of   Congresswoman   Yvonne   B. 
Burke 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  somber  mood 
which  prevades  this  room  today,  and  it  Is  a 
mood  of  sincere  and  profound  concern  about 
the  commitment  of  the  present  Administra- 
tion to  pursue  policies  which  effectively  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
homeless,  and  the  Jobless. 

We  have  heard  the  President  say  In  past 
weeks  that  "we  must  reject  the  mistaken 
notion  .  .  .  that  ever-bigger  government  Is 
the  answer  to  every  problem."  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  must  ask  here  today,  "What 
are  Mr.  Nixon's  answers  to  these  problems?" 

Mr.  Nixon  has  proposed  to  abolish  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  transfer  cer- 
tain of  Its  programs  to  other  federal  line 
agencies  and  national  excellence  In  place  of 
the  combination  of  good  Intentions  and 
fuzzy  follow-through  . . ." 

But  many  operational  programs  of  OEO 
win  actually  be  closed,  not  transferred.  The 
out-reach  activities  which  non-profit  com- 
munity action  agencies  have  started  and  the 
use  of  community  participation  to  Infiuence 
local  policies  affecting  the  disadvantaged  vrtll, 
most  likely,  disappear  entirely.  And  It  is  less 
than  certain  that  any  of  the  revenue  sharing 
funds  will  fill  the  gap.  I  would  enjoy  learning 
which  cities  will  be  receiving  more  total 
federal  funds  under  revenue  sharing  and  the 
proposed  1974  Budget  then  they  are  sched- 
uled to  receive  under  this  year's  budget. 

OEO  was  established  to  bring  about  condi- 
tions at  the  local  level  to  help  the  plaguing 
problems  of  poverty  and  to  serve  as  a  co- 
ordinated link  between  human  resources  of 
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the  government  and  the  poor.  OEO  was  estab- 
lished because  the  line  departments — the 
very  agencies  to  which  OEO  programs  now 
are  being  scattered — were  both  unwilling  and 
unable  to  deal  effectively  with  low  Income  and 
minority  citizens. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  as  the  Adminis- 
tration's policy  regarding  OEO  and  its  pro- 
grams have  become  Increasingly  clear,  most 
people  have  labeled  the  President's  actions 
as  an  administrative  reorganization.  Some 
have  seen  It  as  an  end  to  the  federal  War  on 
Poverty  effort.  Yet  labeling  the  Admialstra- 
tlon's  policy  as  merely  reorganization  over- 
looks In  what  my  view  Is  the  real  nature  of 
the  Administration's  policy,  namely  to  de- 
stroy the  unique  functions  that  OEO- 
sponsored  activities  have  performed. 

One  example  of  this  attitude  is  the  Admin- 
istration's decision  to  eliminate  funding  for 
Community  Action  Agencies  and  certain 
other  community  action  operations.  This  will 
result  in  the  destruction  of  most  existing 
Community  Action  Agencies  as  they  are  pres- 
ently constituted. 

If  the  functions  that  the  OEO-sponsored 
Community  Action  programs  perform  are 
viewed  as  being  simply  another  form  of  gov- 
ernment services  for  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged— such  as  a  local  welfare  department's 
day-care  program  or  payments  made  for  med- 
ical services — then  it  would  probably  be 
proper  to  see  the  Administration's  policy  sis 
one  of  rational  consolidation  of  federal  and 
local  services.  But  OEO's  Community  Action 
Agencies  are  not  simply  providing  services  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  poverty  and  they 
were  never  meant  to.  They  provide  much 
more. 

A  host  of  other  government  programs  pro- 
vide the  vast  bulk  of  services  and  income 
supplements  to  the  poor.  These  include  So- 
cial Services  grants  under  the  Federal  welfare 
program,  ESEA  educational  assistance,  man- 
power training  programs,  Medicaid,  and 
Food  Stamps,  to  name  a  few.  The  contribu- 
tion of  OEO's  Community  Action  Agencies  is 
in  a  very  different  and  much  needed  and  ne- 
glected areA. 

The  over  900  Community  Action  Agencies 
consolidate  and  coordinate  the  various  Fed- 
eral, state,  local  and  community  service  pro- 
grams and  activities  and  make  them  work- 
able, cohesive  efforts  rather  than  scattered 
and  fragmented  lunges  at  various  problems 
of  the  poor.  On  the  average,  approximately 
509c  of  the  funds  that  Community  Action 
Agencies  administer  come  from  OEO.  The 
bulk  of  Community  Action  Agency  sponsored 
programs  have  sharply  defined  goals;  the 
Agency  provides  the  overview  and  direction. 
The  local  agency  serves  as  the  mechanism  to 
coordinate  the  attack  on  problems  the  poor 
face  In  the  area  of  services. 

By  eliminating  OEO's  Community  Action 
Agency  funding  and  forcing  them  to  depend 
on  the  revenue  sharing  pot,  the  Administra- 
tion Is  not  Just  shifting  administrative  re- 
sponsibility for  Community  Action  Agency 
functions  to  local  governmwits.  Rather  it  Is, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  eliminating  the 
major  sources  of  program  consolidation  and 
mobilization  for  Institutional  change  at  the 
local  level.  Services  In  the  limited  sense  of 
Head  Start  projects  or  Neighborhood  Health 
Centers  will  probably  continue,  although 
probably  in  an  altered  form  as  other  agencies 
Impose  their  own  guidelines  on  the  former 
OEO  programs.  However,  the  unique  func- 
tions that  CAAs  performed  will  disappear. 
Programs  that  were  once  part  of  coordinated 
efforts  and  "sparks"  for  further  logically, 
linked  changes  will  become  simply,  dead-end 
service  providers,  offering  little  chance  of 
change  In  the  wider  complex  of  problems  fac- 
ing the  poor  In  Los  Angeles,  Community 
Action  Agencies  such  as  the  FYOA  and  the 
Compton  CAA  will  lose  the  "core"  funding 
from  OEO  that  made  It  possible  for  them  to 
coordinate  existing  programs  and  mobilize 
the  community  to  launch  out  In  new  direc- 
tions. At  this  moment,  their  future  Is  uncer- 
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tain,  and  no  substitute  has  been  offered  to 
take  their  place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
last  night  briefly  to  review  an  unreleased 
OEO  developed  evaluation  of  the  community 
action  agencies  This  evaluation  applauds 
the  agencies  for  their  efforts  in  helping  the 
poor  become  self-sufflcleiit.  This  evaluation 
Is  entitled  Utilization  Test  Survey  Data  Jor 
591  Community  Action  Agencies.  January, 
1973.  This  evaluation  states,  and  I  quote. 

"There  is  now  emerging  for  the  first  time 
a  national  picture  of  community  action 
achievements  In  terms  of  the  mission  em- 
phasized by   this  Administration. 

"Community  action  is  already  producing 
highly  constructive  results  in  both  urban 
and  rural  communities  and  the  trei.ds  Indi- 
cate that  continued  effort  In  this  direction 
will  produce  substantially  greater  returns  on 
a  small  Investment. 

"Perhaps  most  surprising  is  the  very  sub- 
stantial mobilization  of  business  and  Indus- 
try resources,  especially  in  rural  areas.  Total 
business  resouces  amount  to  about  $75  mil- 
lion. The  total  emerging  picture  of  Com- 
munity Action  clearly  shows  that  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies  are  rapidly  becommg 
very  positive  forces  In  their  communities. 
They  can  play  significant  roles  in  helping 
communities  rise  to  the  chaUenges  of  reve- 
nue-sharing and  other  forms  of  government 
decentralization." 

This  then  is  a  far  different  analysis  of  the 
effectivness  of  community  action  operations 
than  the  President  presented  in  his  recent 
Budget  message.  In  the  Budget,  he  claimed 
that  "community  action  has  had  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  demonstrate  its  value 
to  local  communities  Little  Justification 
for  continunlg  separate  categorical  funding 
can  be  Identified."  What  I  would  like  to 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  on  what  Information 
and  facts  did  the  President  rely  In  making 
this  statement? 

In  the  last  few  years.  OEO  programs  have 
Increasingly  committed  themselves  to  a  new 
area  of  activity — "self-help"  programs.  The 
newly-established  Community  Economic  De- 
velopment program,  formerly  called  the 
"Special  Impact"  program,  is  the  primary 
example  of  this  new  thrust.  The  Community 
Development  Corporations  supported  by 
OEO's  Community  Economic  Development 
program  have  been  widely  recognized  as  the 
most  successful  effort  by  any  organization — 
governmental  or  non -governmental — to  pro- 
mote realistic  economic  development  in  low 
Income  communities,  using  both  seed  money 
and  technical  assistance  to  deal  with  the 
multiple  problems  involved  in  economic  de- 
velopment. 

In  addition  to  removing  the  support  ^Com- 
munity Action  Agencies  have  given  these 
corpcratlons.  the  Administration  has  pro- 
ptsed  transferring  this  economic  develop- 
ment effort  to  the  Office  of  Minority  Business 
Enterprises  (OMBEi  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  combined  budget  for  fiscal 
1974  for  OMBE  ard  the  OEO  economic  devel- 
opment program  shows,  however,  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  some  $28  7  million  In  programs  de- 
signed to  support  minority  businesses.  The 
traditional  thrust  of  OMBE  has  been  one  of 
providing  educational  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  individual  businessmen  in  poverty 
areas.  Contrasted  with  the  corporation's 
approach,  it  makes  little  sense  to  send  an 
indlvldued  businessman  into  a  low-Income 
area  with  little  capital,  no  matter  how  much 
technical  expertise  to  which  he  may  have 
access. 

The  community  development  corporation 
approach  of  involving  the  community  in  a 
large  project  with  necessary  capital  where 
various  components  will  re-inforce  one  an- 
other has  proved  Itself  more  successful  The 
East  Los  Angeles  Community  Union,  a  com- 
munity development  corporation  has  Joint 
ventured  with  a  housing  planning  group  for 
a  community-based  housing  project  to  dem- 
onstrate real  "urban  renewal"  supported  by 
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community!  It  Is  Ukely  that,  placed  In 
,   the   community   economic   develop- 
program  wlU  become  Just  another  hall- 
and  fragmented  attempt  to  aid  the  poor, 
a  transfer  to  OMBE,  what  will  happen 
needed  stress  on  an  approach  which 
all  the  leaources  of  the  community  to 
economic  development?  What  will  hap- 
to  ^e  linkage  to  the  community  that 
community    development    corporation 
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next  area  that  I  want  to  talk  about  Is 
OEO  health  programs.  The  Admlnlstra- 
proposes  to  transfer  OEO's  health  pro- 
most     Importantly,     Comprehensive 
th  Services  Centers,  to  the  Department  of 
th.  Education,  and  Welfare.  This  is,  sup- 
to  centralize  the  administration  of 
programs  In  one  agency.  But  will  the 
ions  of  OEO  health  centers,  such  as 
^uth  Central  Multipurpose  Health  Serv- 
iJorporatlon  In  Los  Angeles   (which  has 
seen  over  a  H   million  drop  In  Its 
)  be  continued  or  will  they  be  dropped 

or  some  different  approach? 

already   have   one    Indication    in    the 

"s  fiscal  1974  budget  proposal  which 

for  a  de-emphasis  on  health   services 

with  a  possible  switch-over  to  Health 

Organization.   A  total  of  $147 

for  OEO  health  programs  Is  requested 

1974  Budget  for  HEW.  compared  with 

973  obligation  of  $165.2  million,  a  reduc- 

of  $18.2  million.  When  this  account  of 

million    is    transferred    to    the    HEW 

Services  Delivery  budget  of  1974.  one 

a  further  cut  in  the  overall  Health 

Delivery  budget  of  nearly  $47  mil- 

P^irther,    the    administration    Is    pro- 

a  reduction  In  the  1973  appropriation 

$45  million,  bringing  the  total  net 

:o  some  $110  million. 

innovative    "one-door"    approach    to 
care  for  the  poor  that  has  t>een  the 
of  Community  Health  Centers  may 
be  lost   as   the   administration   shuffles 
In  health  care — with  the  result  that 
>oor,  with  their  very  special  set  of  health 
will  suffer.  The  successful  South- 
Community   Health   Center   In   Los 
es  services  about  500  people  per  month, 
has  demonstrated  Its  Importance  of  the 
nlty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  word  about  OEO 
Services.    Recent    reports    and    news 
have  indicated  a  definite  Administra- 
blas    against    OEO's    Legal     Servicea' 
-up"  centers.  Since  this  committee  will 
be  dealing  with  legal  services  legislation, 
like  to  make  a  few  observations  con- 
the  role  these  centers  have  played 
community  and   their  critical   rela- 
te the  rest  of  OEO's  programs, 
centers  In  California — the  Los  Angeles- 
Western  Center  on  Law  and  Poverty, 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley's 
Housing   and    Economic    Develop- 
Law  Project — serve  as  vivid  examples  of 
fundamental    value    and    Importance. 
"back-up"    functions    of    the    Western 
have  Included  assistance  in  appellate 
n.   training   assistance,   and    clinical 
assistance  to  law  schools.  The  re- 
Callfornla  precedent  setting  decision  of 
vs.    Priest.    Declaring    unconstitu- 
Callfornla's  school  financing  scheme, 
a  direct  result  of  Western  Center's  skill 
Involvement.  Also,  the  Western  Center 
m  the  case  of  Blair  vs.  Pitches, 
eln  the  California  Supreme  Court  de- 
unconstitutlonal  the  practice  of  re- 
personal  property  upon  the  mere 
of  an  action  by  a  creditor  without  a 
court  hearing  to  determine  the  validity 
charge.  These  cases  have  profoundly 
the   law.   affecting   significantly    the 
of  thousands  of  the  poor  by  a  single 
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Tl  le  kinds  of  assistance  and  services  these 
centers  provide  to  legal  service  projects  and 
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to  law  schools  are  badly  needed  by  Individ- 
ual projects  and  by  lawyers  who  don't  have 
the  time  or  expertise  to  become  proficient 
In  every  area  of  poverty  law.  The  centers  also 
play  a  role  with  the  rest  of  OEO's  programs. 
The  "back-up"  functions  of  the  Berkeley 
project,  for  example,  are  directed  at  assist- 
ing lawyers  working  with  Community  De- 
velopment Corporations.  One  of  the  recent 
successful  CDC  ventures  they  contributed  to 
was  the  Salinas  Valley  "Strawberry  Coopera- 
tive". It  brought  a  group  of  migrant  families 
from  average  Incomes  of  $3500  per  year  to 
nearly  $12,000.  and  provided  the  basis  for 
future  spin-offs  of  new  cooperatives  spon- 
sored by  the  parent  "Strawberry  Coop." 

"Back-up"  centers  like  these  fill  a  special 
need  for  Legal  Services  projects  and  for  pro- 
grams like  Community  Development  Corpo- 
rations attempting  to  help  the  poor.  Efforts 
to  help  the  poor  always  face  legal  problems. 
In  many  cases,  developments  in  one  area  can 
be  applied  to  others.  In  general,  legal  serv- 
ices lawyers  cannot,  by  themselves,  provide 
a  broad  range  of  expertise  in  every  facet  of 
"poverty  law".  The  function  of  back-up 
centers  Is  to  assist  by  '•filling  In  the  gaps" 
and  searching  out  new  ways  to  handle  legal 
problems  faced  by  the  poor.  They  help  make 
the  Legal  Services  program  and  all  OEO's 
programs  a  unified  operating  system.  When 
this  Committee  considers  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  legislation,  I  would  strongly 
recommend  that  specific  provisions  should 
be  made  for  preserving  and  protecting  the 
Independence  necessary  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinual role  of  these  centers. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like 
to  point  out  that  what  I  am  worried  about 
today  is  not  only  the  decrease  In  federal 
fuiKls.  The  Presidents  Budget  for  1974  repre- 
sents more  than  a  shift  in  priorities  of  spend- 
ing the  federal  tax  dollar.  It  demonstrates  a 
radical  reorganization  of  our  federal  system 
of  government. 

This  proposed  new  federalism  represents  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  Institutional  changes 
developed  over  the  last  five  years  in  employ- 
ment practices,  education,  and  In  medical 
and  legal  professions  In  improving  the  ac- 
cess of  services  to  the  poor.  OEO  brought 
the  alienated  and  disenfranchised  Into  the 
democratic  process,  gave  them  a  window  to 
government,  provided  them  with  hope  at  a 
time  when  hope  was  obscure.  With  the  dis- 
mantling of  OEO.  not  only  the  symbol  of  con- 
em.  but  the  actunl  Involvement  and  commit- 
ment of  the  government  will  be  suspended. 

Who  will  lobby  for  the  poor  in  commu- 
nities where  the  poor  have  no  effective  voice 
In  the  decisions  of  government?  I  urge  this 
Committee  to  review  carefully  the  full  Im- 
plications of  the  President's  proposal  before 
it  accepts  the  demise  of  OEO.  and  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  enacting  categorical 
funding  legislation  to  preserve  these  pro- 
grams which  have  aided  the  poor. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, thank  you  very  much  for  your  pa- 
tience and  courtesy  in  allowing  me  to  pre- 
sent this  testimony. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  3  years,  I  have  reminded  my  col- 
leagues daily  of  the  plight  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war.  Now.  for  most  of  us,  the  war  is 
over.  Yet,  despite  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment's provisions  for  the  release  of  all 
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prisoners,  fewer  than  600  of  the  more 
than  1,900  men  who  were  lost  while  on 
active  duty  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
identified  by  the  enemy  as  alive  and 
captive.  The  remaining  1,220  men  are 
still  missing  in  action. 

A  child  asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A 
mother  asks:  "How  is  my  son?"  A  wife 
wonders:  "Is  my  husband  alive  or  dead?" 
How  long? 

Until  those  men  are  accounted  for, 
their  families  will  continue  to  imdergo 
the  special  suffering  reserved  for  the  rela- 
tives of  those  who  simply  disappear  with- 
out a  trace,  the  living  lost,  the  dead  with 
graves  unmarked.  For  their  families, 
peace  brings  no  respite  from  frustration, 
anxiety,  and  uncertainty.  Some  can  look 
forward  to  a  whole  lifetime  shadowed  by 
grief. 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  alleviate 
their  anguish  by  redoubling  our  search 
for  the  missing  servicemen.  Of  the  in- 
calculable debt  owed  to  them  and  their 
families,  we  can  at  least  pay  that  mini- 
mum. Until  I  am  satisfied,  therefore,  that 
we  are  meeting  our  obligation,  I  will  con- 
tinue to  ask,  "How  long?" 


PROBLEMS  OF  REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  15.  1973 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Staunton,  Va.,  Leader  of  Feb- 
ruary 8  contains  an  excellent  editorial 
analyzing  some  problems  in  connection 
with  the  revenue-sharing  program  en- 
acted last  year. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  in  some 
cases  capital  outlays  made  with  revenue- 
sharing  funds  by  the  localities  will  pro- 
duce projects  which  will  have  continuing 
operating  expenses — and  that  revenue- 
sharing  funds  may  not  be  available  to 
meet  these  operating  expenses. 

I  opposed  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram last  year,  despite  its  great  appeal  to 
State  and  local  governments,  primarily 
on  the  groun4s  that  vrtth  the  Federal 
Government  running  huge  deficits  in  its 
own  budget  there  was  no  revenue  to 
share. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  questionable 
aspect  of  revenue  sharing.  I  stated  last 
year,  and  I  still  believe,  that  many  prob- 
lems are  boimd  to  arise  with  a  program 
which  provides  for  spending  by  luiits  of 
government  which  do  not  have  the  re- 
sponsibility for  raising  the  revenues  they 
are  dispensing.  I  think  the  problems  of 
revenue  sharing  will  multiply  as  time 
goes  by. 

I  ask  unEUiimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rl^ENTTB-^HARINO    DISAPPOINTMENTS 

One  of  the  possible  sources  of  disappoint- 
ments over  federal  sharing  is  that  while  It 
provides  funds  for  capital  projects  which 
states  and  localities  could  not  produce  with- 
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out  more  taxation,  it  Is  unlikely  to  bear  the 
recurring  costs  of  operation. 

Moreover,  Congress  could  quit  handing  out 
funds  limiting  distribution  to  the  one  al- 
ready made,  although  It  committed  Itself  to 
five  years  of  aid  In  addition  to  grants  under 
existing  programs. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc.,  which  boasts  the  largest  In- 
dividual membership  of  any  business  organi- 
zation In  the  United  States  and  has  some 
savvy  officers  and  committees,  says  that  at 
best,  revenue  sharing  will  probably  be  a 
mixed  blessing.  It  opposes  the  whole  concept. 

So  did  Virginia's  Sen.  Harry  P.  Byrd  Jr., 
who  declared  the  obvious  fact  that  the  fed- 
eral government,  operating  under  billion  dol- 
lar deficits,  didn't  have  any  revenue  to  share. 

NFIB  quotes  the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  the 
effect  that  more  than  6,000  governmental 
units  received  less  than  half  of  the  sums 
they  had  been  led  to  believe  they  would  get 
by  revenue  sharing.  This  cutting  has  created 
a  storm  of  protest  by  some  of  the  big  cities' 
mayors,  who  haven't  hesitated  to  say  the  Ad- 
ministration Isn't  doing  what  it  should  to 
help  them  out  of  their  financial  difficulties. 

This  Is  all  due  'x>  a  "Joker"  that  was  put 
Into  the  legislation  and  which  largely  escaped 
public  notice,  says  NFIB.  This  Is  the  clause 
which  requires  the  Treasury  Department  In 
splitting  up  the  $30  billion  over  the  next  five 
years  to  ascertain  U  the  governmental  unit, 
state,  county,  city  or  town  Is  levying  suffi- 
ciently high  local  taxes  on  Its  citizenry.  The 
organization's  statement  continues: 

In  some  respects,  this  puts  the  federal 
government  In  the  role  of  a  national  board 
of  equalization,  with  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucrats with  little  knowledge  of  any  local- 
ity's situation,  making  the  determination. 

Obviously,  when  a  government  unit  does 
not  receive  its  full  share  of  this  "free"  gov- 
ernment money,  there  Is  bound  to  be  a  cer- 
tain element  in  the  community  severely 
critical  of  local  government  leaders.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  actually  pay  taxes  will 
be  equally  as  critical  If  such  tactics  promote 
unwarranted  tax  Increases. 

It  does  not  look  as  If  In  many  localities 
officials  will  be  happy  for  long  with  revenue 
sharing. 


THE       55TH      ANNIVERSARY      OP 
LITHUANL'\N  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  month  of  February,  Lithuanian- 
Americans  are  commemorating  two  im- 
portant occasions. 

In  February  1251,  Mindaugas  the  Great 
unified  all  the  principalities  of  Lithuania 
into  one  great  kingdom. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania  was  established.  It  was  with 
great  joy  that  the  Lithuanian  people 
welcomed  the  coming  of  freedom,  and 
with  it,  self-determination  and  the  right 
to  maintain  their  own  national  life  and 
cultural  institutions. 

It  was  during  this  22-year  period  of 
independence  that  the  nation  of  Lithu- 
ania made  great  and  astounding  progress 
both  socially  and  materially.  Land  reform 
was  instituted,  industry  and  trade  were 
strengthened,  transportation  facilities 
were  expanded,  social  legislation  was 
enacted  and  educational  institutions 
were  enlarged.  Lithuanians  took  pride  In 
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their  energetic  nation  and  its  principles 
of  freedom. 

In  1940,  however,  this  amazingly  suc- 
cessful experiment  in  democracy  was  put 
to  an  end.  Stalin  marched  his  Red  Army 
in,  occupied  the  country,  and  incorpo- 
rated the  buoyant  Lithuanian  nation 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  occu- 
pation has  been  marked  by  extreme  bru- 
tality, deportations,  and  suppression  of 
Lithuanian  culture.  The  oppression  of 
this  heroic  people  continues  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
never  recognized  the  seizure  and  forced 
"incorporation"  of  Lithuania,  Lat'via, 
and  Estonia  into  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
Government  maintains  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  former  free  governments 
of  all  three  Baltic  States. 

Many  citizens  of  the  three  Baltic  na- 
tions, in  an  effort  to  rebuild  their  lives 
and  maintain  their  ethnic  integrity,  have 
applied  for  permission  to  emigrate.  So- 
viet authorities  have  mocked  these  re- 
quests by  imposing  an  "education  tax" 
which  can  amount  to  $18,000  per  person 
depending  upon  the  level  of  education 
attained  by  an  intended  emigrant.       ^ 

Consequently,  on  February  7,  I  joined 
over  250  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  introducing  a  bill 
urging  suspension  of  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  until  such  time  as  that 
country  does  away  with  its  arbitrary  and 
discriminatory  methods  of  limiting  the 
right  of  emigration.  The  text  of  my  reso- 
lution follows : 

H.R.  3911 
A  bill  to  prohibit  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment    and     commercial     and     guarantee 
agreements  with  respect  to  any  nonmar- 
ket  economy  country  which  denies  to  Its 
citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which  im- 
poses  more    than    nominal    fees   upon   its 
citizens  as  a  condition  to  emigration 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembled,   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Act  for  Freedom  of 
Emigration  in  East-West  Trade." 

Sec.  2.  To  assure  the  continued  dedication 
of  the  United  States  to  fundamental  human 
rights,  and  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  after  October  1.  1972,  products 
from  any  nonmarket  economy  country  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  receive  most-favored-nation 
treatment,  such  country  shall  not  partici- 
pate In  any  program  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  which  extends  credits  or 
credit  guarantees  or  Investment  guarantees, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  shall  not  conclude  any 
commercial  agreement  with  any  such  coun- 
try during  the  period  beginning  with  the 
dates  on  which  the  President  determines 
that  such  country — 

(1)  denies  Its  citizens  the  right  or  oppor- 
tunity to  emigrate; 

(2)  Imposes  more  than  a  nominal  tax  on 
emigration  or  on  the  visas  or  other  docu- 
ments required  for  emigration,  for  any  pur- 
pose or  cause  whatsoever:  or 

(3)  imposes  more  than  a  nominal  tax,  levy. 
fine,  fee,  or  other  charge  on  any  citizen  as  a 
consequence  of  the  desire  of  such  citizen  to 
emigrate  to  the  country  of  his  choice,  and 
ending  on  the  date  on  which  the  President 
determines  that  such  country  is  no  longer  in 
violation  of  paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (3). 

Sec.  3.  After  October  15.  1972,  pursuant  to 
any  separate  Act  of  Congress.  (A)  products 
of  a  nonmarket  economy  country  may  be 
eligible  to  receive  most -favored-nation  treat- 
ment. (B)  such  country  may  participate  in 
any    program    of    the    Government    of    the 
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Unlt«d  States  which  extends  credits  or  credit 
guarantees  or  Investment  guarantees,  or  (C) 
the  President  may  conclude  a  commercial 
agreement  with  such  country  only  after  the 
President  has  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
port Indicating  that  such  country  is  not  In 
violation  of  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of 
section  2.  Such  report  with  respect  to  such 
country,  shall  include  information  as  to  the 
nature  and  implementation  of  emigration 
laws  and  policies  and  restrictions  or  discrim- 
ination applied  to  or  against  j>ersons  wish- 
ing to  emigrate.  The  report  required  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  submitted  initially  as 
provided  herein  and.  with  current  Informa- 
tion, semi-annually  thereafter  so  long  as  such 
treatment  received,  such  credits  or  guaran- 
tee extended,  or  such  agreement  concluded 
pursuant  to  any  separate  Act  of  Congress  Is 
in  effect. 

As  a  representative  of  a  free  people  in 
the  U.S.  Congress.  I  consider  it  most  im- 
portant that  we  take  this  occasion  to  en- 
courage the  people  of  Lithuania  in  their 
continuing  struggle  for  basic  human 
rights.  I  extend  my  greetings  and  support 
to  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  in 
the  11th  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois, which  I  am  privileged  to  represent, 
and  in  Chicago  and  our  Nation,  as  they 
commemorate  the  independence  of  a 
people  whose  determination  has  never 
wavered  in  the  face  of  enormous  intimi- 
dation and  oppression. 


LEE  HAMILTON'S  FEBRUARY  12,  1973, 
WASHINGTON  REPORT  ON  THE 
LESSONS  OF  THE  VIETNAM  WAR 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  text  of  my  February 
12.  1973.  Washington  Report  on  the  les- 
sons of  the  Vietnam  war: 

Washington    Report    of    Congressman 
Lee  Hamilto.v 

The  Vietnam  War  has  been  a  searing  ex- 
perience for  Americans.  It  has  cost  at  least 
1.3  million  lives  over  the  last  decade,  accord- 
ing to  US  figures,  including  more  than 
56,000  American  combat  and  non-combat 
deaths. 

We  dropped  over  7  million  tons  of  explosives 
from  aircraft  on  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam. That's  3' 2  times  more  than  the  total 
dropped  In  World  War  II.  and  it  adds  up 
to  289  pounds  of  explosives  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  living  in  the  four  nations 
of  Indochina. 

Some  economists  estimate  the  total  cost 
to  be  $400  billion,  including  the  costs  of 
benefits  to  veterans  In  the  decades  to  come, 
plus  the  economic  loss  of  the  contributions 
those  who  died  would  have  made.  If  one 
takes  Into  account  Infiation.  unemployment, 
the  diversion  of  public  resources,  the  failure 
to  meet  our  domestic  needs,  and  the  social 
divisions  at  home,  the  war  may  have  been 
the  most  costly  in  American  hlston,'. 

The  true  costs,  of  course,  are  incalculable 
because  they  Include  wasted  lives  and  re- 
sources, the  anguish  and  heartache  of  the 
surviving  relatives,  the  loss  of  credibility 
of  government  leaders,  and  the  erosion  of 
the  Constitution  itself.  Our  confidence  in 
our  p>olitical  institutions  was  strained  be- 
cause of  the  secrecy  and  deception  of  the 
war;  our  respect  for  Justice  was  diminished 
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b«<au8e  of  the  way  we  manned  the  armed 
»er  irlces;  and  the  respect  of  our  allies  was 
we  tkened  by  our  conduct  of  the  war  and  our 
fal  ure  to  resolve  It  quickly. 

Jhe  Impact  of  the  war  on  the  American 

itary  was  another  cost  of  the  war.  In  the 

of  former  Vietnam  commander.  Oen- 

WlUlam  Westmoreland,  Vietnam  was  "a 

experience."  The  U.S.  Army  was. 

a  sense,  a  major  casualty,  hit  with  drug 

disregard  for  authority  and  vlo- 

.  A  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  reporter  said 

the^Army  was  saved  from  ruin  by  the 

s   decision    to   pull    out    of    Vlet- 
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should  be  said  that  the  military  fought 
thd  war  In  the  most  difficult  circumstances 
wit  1  no  clear  military  objectives,  a  failure  to 
dec  lare  war  and  mobilize  for  it,  a  lack  of 
mo  -al  Imperative  at  home  to  support  the 
flgl  ting,  and  the  length  of  the  conflict.  One 
lesj  on  of  Vietnam  is  that  the  U.S.  cannot 
suc:esafully  fight  a  war  that  way.  We  need 
clei  T  objectives,  victory  or  defeat,  and  In  the 
Ion  5  run.  our  military  cannot  exist  with- 
out the  good  will  of  the  people. 

Although  we  have  paid  heavily  for  our 
Vie  ;nam  experience,  the  United  States 
emi  Tges  from  the  war  having  learned  Im- 
por  ;ant  lessons.  We  should  know  now  our 
Um  tatlons  in  shaping  the  future  of  areas 
remote  as  Southeast  Asia,  and  we  will 
nuch  more  reluctant.  If  not  unlikely,  to 
with    military   forces    In    foreign 
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Other    nations    will    see    us    as    less    sure 

r  International  course,  less  predictable, 

close   association   with   us  will   be   less 

attractive  to  them. 

say    the    U.S.    will    swing    back    to 

Isoljitlonlsm.  I  do  not  expect  that  to  happen. 

I  hope  it  does  not.  If  the  Vietnam  War 

the   American   people   to   turn    their 

on   their   genuine   national    Interests 

he   world,   that   would   be    unfortunate, 

could  be  disastrous  for  world  peace. 

Vietnam  settlement  leaves  the  balance 

I  lower   In  Asia  relatively  stable   and   the 

II  pects  of  a  major  clash  between  the  big 
has  been  reduced.  The  U.S.  role  In 

will  be  more  restralnec^  with  our  trade 

p*cted  to  increase  sharply,  but  our  strate- 

sresence  in  Japan.  Thailand  and  Taiwan 
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Ii  the  post-Vietnam  world,  economic 
pow»r  may  become  the  most  Important  ele- 
mei  t  of  national  influence  and  prestige,  and 
mill  tary  power  will  become  less  Important. 

T  le  war  Is  behind  us  now.  and  I   hope 

1  lave  ended  our  Involvement  in  Indochina 

xc^t   for   limited    economic    and    military 


assl  itance. 


AMERICA  THE  BEAUFIPUL 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

OP    NrW   TORK 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8.  1973 
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ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  time 
first  Earth  Day,  a  constituent  of 
.  Ira  A.  Stark,  wrote  a  new  and  sadly 
appropriate  version  of  "America,  the 
Bea  itiful." 


T  lanks 


to  the  hard  work  of  people  like 
Stark,  we  as  a  nation  have  awakened 
i  dangers  of  pollution,  smd  I  believe 
we  will  succeed  in  preventing  the 
death  of  this  planet  if  we  all  dedicate 
to  keeping  it  alive. 
Stark's  version  of  "America,  the 
is  included  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks  with  the  hope  that  Jts 
war  ling  will  be  heeded  by  all : 
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Oh  shame  on  us  for  hazy  skies 
For  toxic  waves  of  grain 
For  ugly  mountain  majesties 
A'Dove  the  gutted  plain 

America.  America,  we  cast  our  junk  on  thee. 
And  in  our  haste  to  create  waste 
We  killed  ecology 

We  killed  the  very  atmosphere 
That  our  forefathers  breathed 
Our  garbage  did  accumulate 
And  on  our  shores  was  heaved 

America,  America,  thy  substance  we  did  stain 

Thi  water  all  polluted  are 

From  Florida  to  Maine 

America.  America,  God  shed  His  grace  on  thee 

Save  us  from  dearth  of  good  clean  earth 

And  from  toxicity. 


ADDRESS  BY  GOV.  JIMMY  CARTER 
OF  GEORGIA  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
PRESS  CLUB 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 


or    GEORGIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  February  9,  Gov.  Jimmy  Carter  of 
Georgia  made  a  remarkable  speech  to 
the  National  Press  Club. 

Governor  Carter,  who  is  an  exponent 
of  vigorous  and  compassionate  govern- 
ment, spoke  about  alarming  trends  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  relation- 
ships with  the  States.  State  governments, 
he  said,  have  "become  hamstrung  by  re- 
cent developments  in  Washington."  He 
described  "Federal  Government  by  crisis 
and  surprise"  and  "the  unhealthy  shift 
of  power  toward  the  Federal  Executive." 
Governor  Carter  said  that  the  State  gov- 
ernments are  receiving  "little  coopera- 
tion" from  Washington  on  a  whole  range 
of  important  programs.  He  spoke  of  a 
"steady  deterioration  in  the  effective- 
ness of  government  here  in  Washington, 
and  also  in  the  relationship  between  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments." 

I  especially  commend  to  all  members 
of  this  body  the  Grovernor's  remarks  on 
revenue  sharing,  the  impoundment  by 
the  executive  branch  of  funds  approved 
by  Congress,  and  secrecy  in  Govern- 
ment. 

Governor  Carter's  address  was  par- 
ticularly poignant  when  he  referred  to 
people  who  are  suffering  from  cutbacks 
in  programs  for  social  progress.  To  these 
victims,  the  Governor  observed: 

It's  not  enough  to  say:  "Ask  what  you  can 
do  for  yourself." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prepared  text  of  this 
important  address  by  Gov.  Jimmy  Carter 
is  as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Gov.  Jimmy  Carter.  National 
Press  Club,  Pebrcary  9,  1973 

I  will  talk  to  you  today  strictly  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  governor  who  has  seen  State 
governments  become  stronger  and  more  ef- 
fective, but  at  the/same  time  become  ham- 
strung by  recent  developments  in  Washing- 
ton. 

We  all  serve  the  same  people.  In  my  In- 
augural address  I  said  that  the  public  can 
best  be  served  by  a  strong  and  independent 
executive  working  with  a  strong  and  iide- 
pendent  legislature. 

In  Georgia,  Minnesota,  Oklahoma.  Virginia 
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and  most  other  States  this  Is  proving  to  be 
true.  In  Washington,  this  basic  premise  Is 
being  abandoned. 

Since  1970  when  new  governors  were  elect- 
ed In  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  a  constant 
stream  of  newsmen  have  been  through 
Atlanta  to  ask  about  the  new  south. 

I  don't  think  there  Is  any  such  thing  as 
a  new  south,  but  there  Is  definitely  a  "new 
freedom". 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I  mean.  I  ran  for 
governor  for  four-and-a-half  years.  I  made 
eighteen  hundred  speeches  which  I  wrote 
myself  and  contacted  In  person  more  than 
six  hundred  thousand  Georgians. 

I  stood  In  factory  shift  lines  at  five  o'clock 
In  the  morning  and  at  midnight,  and  shook 
hands  with  customers  In  shopping  centers 
and  country  stores. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  this  would  not  have 
been  necessary. 

A  quiet  and  satisfactory  back  room  conver- 
sation with  a  Judge  or  sheriff  or  banker  or 
perhaps  an  editor  could  Injure  the  delivery 
of  the  county's  votes. 

Then  came  the  civil  rights  demonstra- 
tors and  the  students  who  showed  the  other 
citizens  that  a  small  voice  could  be  heard 
and  an  Injustice  could  be  corrected  by  peo- 
ple who  cared  enough  to  express  their  con- 
cern. 

The  farmer,  the  filling  station  owner,  and 
the  taxi  cab  driver  may  not  have  agreed  with 
the  goals  or  the  tactics  of  these  early  move- 
ments, but  he  learned  that  they  could  pro- 
duce results  and  he  began  to  ask  himself, 
"If  they  can  do  It,  why  can't  I?" 

Many  Americans  began  to  realize  that  pow- 
erful Intermediaries  between  themslves  and 
their  public  officials  were  neither  necessary 
nor  desirable.  They  attained  an  Influence  and 
a  freedom  which  they  had  never  had  before. 
This  new  freedom  to  speak  out  and  to 
participate  among  average  citizens  has 
brought  about  a  realization  by  elected  of- 
ficials that  the  primary  role  of  government 
Is  not  to  serve  the  powerful  and  Influential, 
but  to  create  a  climate  in  which  every  citi- 
zen can  realize  his  full  potential. 

We  began  to  see  that  few  of  the  business 
or  government  leaders  who  make  the  deci- 
sions have  ever  felt  personally  the  direct 
Impact  of  government  progrEm[is  Involving 
such  things  as  prisons,  welfare  lines,  em- 
ployment agencies,  manpower  training,  vene- 
real disease  control,  school  busing,  or  public 
housing. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  the  1950'8 
many  State  governments  deliberately  abro- 
gated their  power  rather  than  face  up  to  the 
difficult  decisions  involving  civil  rights  and 
other  social  problems. 

Many  governors  then  were  hand-picked  and 
controlled  by  powerful  special  Interests. 
Dynamic  leadership  had  to  come  from  Wash- 
ington. 

But  I  tell  you  that  this  Is  no  longer  the 
case.  In  State  after  State  there  has  been  a 
demonstrated  willingness,  even  an  eagerness, 
to  deal  with  tough  problems. 

We  realize  that  to  the  States  are  reserved 
those  constitutional  powers  not  expressly 
granted  to  the  Federal  Government,  but  the 
courts  have  often  filled  a  power  vacuum  by 
leaning  toward  Federal  authority  In  mter- 
pretlng  this  principle. 

However,  the  principle  becomes  significant 
when  aggressive  State  leadership  Is  combined 
with  original  development  of  new  problems 
or  Issues  at  the  local  level  of  government. 

For  Instance,  a  question  about  environ- 
ment. Insurance,  education  or  land  use  plan- 
ning first  arises  within  a  State  and  for  a 
time  may  be  of  Interest  only  In  that  partic- 
ular community. 

A  dynamic  and  creative  state  government 
will  move  to  solve  the  problem,  will  enact 
laws  to  deal  with  It,  and  then,  through  Its 
experience,  begin  to  establish  a  pattern  of 
solution  for  possible  nationwide  emulation. 
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state  government,  properly  used,  can  be  a 
powerful  force  for  solving  problems  and  for 
strengthening  our  system  of  federalism. 

Like  many  other  States,  we  have  taken 
advantage  of  these  changing  attitudes  In 
Georgia. 

For  Instance,  more  than  fifty  thousand 
citizens  participated  in  evolving  a  definitive 
set  of  goals  for  Georgia  which  prescribed  op- 
timum purposes  of  our  state  government 
during  the  next  few  years. 

These  goals  are  now  being  put  Into  effect 
by  me  and  the  general  assembly,  in  an  or- 
derly and  almost  Inexorable  manner. 

Both  the  State  government  and  the  courts 
have  liberalized  eligibility  for  welfare  pay- 
ments, but  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  train- 
ing and  employment  opportunity  we  have 
leveled-off  the  number  of  Georgians  on  our 
welfare  rolls.  Our  last  month's  data  show  the 
first  actual  numerical  reduction  In  many 
years. 

After  a  full  year  of  study,  conferences,  de- 
bates and  public  forums,  we  eliminated  three 
hundred  agencies  In  our  government  and 
substituted  for  them  twenty-two  well  coor- 
dinated departments.  We  were  able  to  over- 
come Inevitable  and  substantial  opposition 
with  massive  public  Involvement. 

We  have  also  completely  Implemented  for 
two  years,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  best  budg- 
eting system  in  the  nation.  Known  as  zero 
base  budgeting,  the  process  divides  State  gov- 
ernment into  more  than  eleven  thousand  In- 
dividual functions.  Each  one  Is  analyzed  on 
a  oiie-sheet  form  by  the  person  directly  re- 
sponsible for  that  function.  He  must  ana- 
lyze his  responsibility,  list  the  tangible 
achievements  which  measure  his  effectiveness 
and  then  describe  how  he  would  perform 
this  Job  next  fiscal  year,  at  several  levels  of 
funding,  beginning  with  eighty-five  percent 
of  his  present  budget.  Old  programs  and  new 
proposals  are  considered  on  the  same  basis. 

Each  department  head  then  arranges  these 
functions  in  order  of  priority.  I  approve  the 
arrangement  after  consultation  with  the  de- 
partment head  and  then  budget  funds,  as 
available,  to  each  department. 

This  budget,  with  associated  data  is  pre- 
sented to  the  general  assembly  for  final 
approval. 

It  is  perhaps  the  only  practical  means  of 
controlling  a  bureaucracy. 

Although  I  am  sure  all  governors  are  mak- 
ing similar  efforts,  we  are  still  dependent  for 
successful  public  service  on  a  viable  state- 
federal  relationship. 

Programs  and  responsibilities  are  inter- 
related and  mutually  supportive.  We  need  to 
understand  and  seek  a  common  national 
purpose. 

Distrust  of  any  government  by  our  people 
Is  contagious;  it  spreads  to  other  govern- 
ments. 

Our  state  budgets  are  dependent  on  fed- 
eral appropriations. 

Even  the  balance  of  trade  deficit  has  a 
direct  adverse  effect  on  the  economy  of 
individual  states.  The  average  or  nation- 
wide effect  is  bad  enough,  but  the  localized 
Impact,  when  a  particular  kind  of  product 
Is  Involved,  can  be  even  more  serious.  We 
governors  have  begun  to  protect  ourselves 
and  our  business  communities  by  direct  ac- 
tion in  the  fleld  of  foreign  trade.  This  past 
year  I  visited  flve  foreign  nations  and  had 
trade  representatives  of  more  than  twice  that 
number  as  my  guests  In  Georgia.  In  May  I 
shall  be  in  five  countries  of  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East. 

It  is  imperative  that  state  and  federal 
governments  work  together  on  other  critical 
matters  such  as  health  care,  land  use  plan- 
ning, law  enforcement  and  energy  supplies. 
We  have  little  cooperation  In  these  fields 
now.  Our  system  of  federalism  was  con- 
ceived  to   make   such   cooperation   possible 
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and  we  have  a  responsibility  to  make  the 
system  work. 

In  summary,  many  state  governments  are 
now  much  more  dynamic  and  competent 
than  before,  but  our  system  of  federalism 
is  no  stronger  because  there  has  been  a  steady 
deterioration  In  the  effectiveness  of  Govern- 
ment here  In  Washington,  and  also  In  the 
relationship  between  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments. 

When  I  became  governor  in  1971, 1  remem- 
bered the  recent  words  of  the  president,  and 
I  quote:  "I  would  disperse  power  Instead  of 
taking  all  power  to  myself.  I  would  select 
cabinet  members  who  could  do  their  Jobs 
and  each  of  them  would  have  the  stature  and 
the  power  to  function  effectively.  Publicity 
would  not  center  at  the  White  House  alone. 
Your  most  creative  people  cannot  develop 
In  a  monolithic,  centralized,  power  set-up." 

Since  we  are  particularly  interested  in 
such  things  as  environment  and  social  pro- 
grams, I  began  to  study  the  attitudes  of 
thoee  Independent  and  creative  officials  who 
had  the  stature  to  Insure  a^lastlng  Infiuence — 
men  like  Walter  Hlckel  and  Pat  Moynlhan. 

We  then  established  a  tracking  system  for 
federal  legislation  and  provided  a  continu- 
ing analysis  from  the  state's  viewpoint  to 
our  senators  and  congressmen.  After  the 
vetoes  were  over-ridden,  we  planned  our 
state  programs  and  budgets  accordingly.  At 
that  time  I  had  not  heard  of  Impoundment. 

We  applauded  with  anticipation  the  high- 
ly publicized  concept  of  a  new  federalism — 
getting  the  decision-making  process  closer 
to  the  people — and  we  are  now  beginning 
our  fifth  year  of  anticipatory  applause.        ^ 

Nowadays  we  seem  to  have  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  crisis  and  surprise.  Decisions  are 
made  In  secrecy  and  consultations  are  few. 

Our  contacts  as  State  officials  are  mostly 
with  the  Congress  and  sometimes  with  a 
Cabinet  officer. 

Final  decisions,  however,  are  made  by  the 
Ehrllchman's.  the  Haldeman's  and  the  Ash's. 
I  don't  know  them  and  I  have  no  access  to 
them.  Neither,  unfortunately,  do  most  of  our 
Congressmen. 

In  spite  of  a  balanced  budget  and  a  dy- 
namic economy,  our  State  funds  are  llrn- 
Ited.  Revenue  sharing  has  been  a  cruel  hoax. 
Our  State's  thlrty-slx  million  dollars  In 
revenue  sharing,  per  year,  was  off-set  by 
fifty-seven  million  dollars  In  lost  funds 
when  the  title  IV-A  and  title  sixteen  sec- 
tions of  the  Social  Security  law  were  first 
amended  (and  now  they  are  even  further 
drastically  reduced ) . 

The  President's  proposed  new  budget  will 
cut  Georgia  payments  on  programs  at  least 
one  hundred  seventy-four  million  dollars 
more.  Impoundment  of  appropriated  funds 
has  already  debilitated  our  efforts  to  plan 
and  construct  Interstate  highways,  to  pro- 
vide compensatory  education  to  the  poor, 
and  to  finance  municipal  sewerage  systems. 

Many  of  these  Government  efforts  are  In- 
herently dependent  on  Federal  funding.  You 
must  remember  that  when  the  gross  national 
product  goes  up  one  hundred  percent,  local 
Income,  which  Is  based  primarily  on  prop- 
erty tax.  only  rises  seventy  percent.  State 
revenues  Increase  about  ninety-five  percent 
and  the  progressive  Federal  taxes  go  up  one 
hundred  thirty  percent.  Consequently, 
abrupt  changes  In  national  program  fund- 
ing can  be  devastating  to  a  State. 

I  consider  myself  a  fiscal  conservative. 
To  me  the  essence  of  that  conservatism  Is 
an  orderly,  logical,  and  planned  approach  to 
problems  and  to  the  allocation  of  public 
funds.  The  present  Federal  system  actually 
encourages  a  cavalier,  unplanned,  and  waste- 
ful attitude  toward  Federal  dollars. 

The  responsible,  predictable,  businesslike 
approach  to  Federal  legislation,  appropria- 
tions and  budgetmg  does  not  exist.  This  Is 
creating  havoc   In   all   States,  but  partlcu- 
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larly  in  those  legislatures  which  meet  briefly 
or  sometimes  every  other  year. 

I  prepare  budget  projections  flve  years  in 
the  future.  Of  our  two  and  one-half  billion 
dollar  1974  budget,  about  three-quarters  of 
a   billion   dollars   are  federal  funds. 

How  do  you  encourage  local  and  state  offi- 
cials as  well  as  private  citizens  and  groups 
to  develop  long-range  plana  and  well  re- 
searched priorities  based  on  federal  law  when 
all  their  work  may  be  shot  to  pieces  by  a  sud- 
den and  apparently  capricious  decision  In 
Washington? 

What  encouragement  is  there  to  try  to 
make  a  program  run  right  In  Waycross. 
Georgia,  when  it  may  be  wiped  out  because 
a  similar  effort  wais  mis-managed  somewhere 
in  California? 

I  represent  and  speak  for  almost  flve  mil- 
lion people  who  are  harmed  by  these  devel- 
opments. 

To  the  dairy  farmer,  expecting  emergency 
farm  loans  to  replace  cows  which  were  ruined 
by  a  lack  of  electricity  for  milking  durinp  a 
five-day  Ice  storm,  it's  not  enough  to  say: 
"Ask  what  you  can  do  for  yourself." 

To  the  mentally  afflicted  ..hild  who  had 
Just  begun  to  enjoy  his  first  chance  for 
treatment  and  training  In  a  community 
treatment  center,  which  Is  now  closed.  It  Is 
not  enough  to  say:  "Ask  what  you  can  do 
for  yourself." 

To  a  mother  of  dependent  children,  hold- 
ing her  first  Job  in  eight  years  through  the 
emergency  employment  program,  who  will 
now  return  to  the  welfare  rolls,  it  Is  not 
jenough  to  say:  "Ask  what  you  can  do  for 
yourself." 

To  the  home  owners,  the  contractors,  the 
construction  workers  and  the  merchants  who 
would  have  benefited  in  the  next  eighteen 
months  from  almost  three  hundred  million 
dollars  worth  of  new  housing  in  Georgia, 
which  now  will  not  be  built,  it  is  not  enough 
to  say:   "As  what  you  can  do  for  yourself." 

We  in  Georgia  are  willing  to  do  our  share 
but  the  State-Federal  partnerships  are  being 
dissolved. 

I  cannot  understand  what  are  our  com- 
mon national  goals.  They  should  be  defined 
with  maximum  input  from  the  Congress, 
from  private  citizens  and  local  and  State 
governments. 

What  will  happen  now  that  we  have  finally 
accepted  the  status  quo  In  Vietnam? 

I  cannot  understand  how  or  why  the  Con- 
gress has  lost  control  of  the  budgetary  process 
and  almost  legalized  it  with  the  debt  celling 
bill. 

In  order  to  protect  our  people.  Impound- 
ment of  funds  should  be  stopped,  and  the 
Congress  should  demand  the  Immediate  re- 
turn of  its  constitutional  powers.  Post-Im- 
poundment notification  of  Congress  will  not 
help. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  zero  base  budgeting 
system  should  be  Implemented  by  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  Government  and  that  a 
maximum  spending  limit  adopted  by  both 
Houseo  of  Congress  could  provide  clear  and 
firm  restraints  on  total  congressional  appro- 
priations. Such  action  would  Insure  a  con- 
tinuing and  understandable  determination 
of  national  financing  priorities. 

Intimidation  of  the  press  should  cease,  and 
the  veil  of  secrecy  should  be  removed  from 
Government  so  special  interests  will  not 
maintain  exclusive  access  behind  the  closed 
doors. 

We  have  a  sunshine  law  in  Georgia.  There 
Is  a  freedom  of  information  act  at  the 
Federal  level.  There  is  room  for  legislative 
action  to  improve  the  impact  of  both,  but 
there  is  no  legislative  remedy  for  the  attitude 
that  the  people  are  too  Ignorant  or  too  un- 
sophisticated to  be  told  what  is  really  hap- 
pening. That  attitude  must  be  clearly  iden- 
tified where  it  exists  by  you  the  members  of 
the  press.  I  hope  that  you.  who  are  charged 
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h  letting  the  people  know  what  is  being 
to    them,    will    conduct    a    holy    war 
the  secret  maneuvers  of  all  branches 
all  levels  of  government. 
Budget  cuts  can  be  reinstated,  vetoes  can 
overridden,  and  policies  can  be  changed: 
governmental  contempt  for  the  people 
destroy  the  very  basis  of  democracy  un- 
it Is  exposed  and  ruthlessly  eliminated. 
The  sunshine  law  Is  working  In  Georgia, 
deliberations  of  our  legislature  and  Its 
are  filmed  each  day  by  educa- 
tele  vision     and     broadcast     nightly 
throughout  the  State. 

other    news    media    and    the    Public 
System  could  record  the  delib- 
erations of  the  national  Congress  and  make 
frepuent  and  comprehensive  reports  to  the 
public  confidence  might  be  restored 
an  effective  forum  would  be  guaranteed 
the    legislative    branch    of    government. 
year  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
here  In  Washington,  opened  to  the  pub- 
only  33  of  Its  399  meetings.  Do  you  think 
lobbyists  got  a  full  report?  As  a  Oover- 
I  would  like  to  have  the  same  Infor- 
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would  help  us  If  congressional  commlt- 
^taffs  coWl  be  enlarged  and  professional 
members  could  spend  more  time  with 
appropriate  State  agencies  as  major  leglsla- 
tloh  Is  being  considered. 

e  would  be  glad  to  send  key  people  to 
Wefehlngton  to  help  evolve  acts  of  Congress 
which  so  critically  affect  us  all. 

have  been  gratified  by  the  cooperation 
communications  that   has   been   estab- 
between  our  State  government  and^the 
of  the  Georgia  congressional  dele- 
both  parties, 
lut  if  the  unhrtitthy  shift  of  power  toward 
Federal    executive    with    its    attendant 
is  to  be  reversed,  all  Governors  and 
of  Congress>^re  going  to  have  to 
Jlze  that  we  are  in  the  same  leaky  boat, 
^oth    Co'ngress    and    the    Governors    have 
partially  responsible   for   allowing   the 
shljt  to  take  place.  Only  by  concerted,  corn- 
effort  can  it  be  reversed. 

with  all  of  these  concerns,  one  might 
about  election  mandates  which  allegedly 
prior  blanket  approval  to  recent  admin- 
istration attitudes. 

mood  of  the  people.  In  my  opinion,  is 

of  basic  conservatism.  But  one  has  to  be 

carfeful  about  the  definition  of  the  word. 

cjonservatism  does  not  mean  racism.  It  does 

mean  stubborn  resistance  to  change.  It 

not    mean    callousness    or    unconcern 

abciut  our  fellow  human  beings. 

think  it  means  a  higher  valuation  of  the 
being,  of  individuality,  self-reliance, 
dignity,  personal  freedom:  but  I  also  think  it 
Increased     personal     responsibility 
thrbugh  governmental  action  for  alleviating 
aflll  ction.  discrimination  and  injustice. 

f  elnhold  Neibuhr  said  that  the  purpose  of 
pol  tics  is  to  establish  Justice  in  a  sinful 
woild. 

A  5  more  of  our  citizens  choose  to  exercise 
the  r  exciting  new  freedom  and  as  the  con- 
glofierate   and   more   unselfish    wUl   of   the 
le  Is  felt  on  government.  I  predict  that 
ihall  see  an  emergence  of  what  might  be 
callpd   benevolent   conservatism.    TTiere    are 
conservative  people  who  care. 

want    government    to    play    a    more 

dynfunlc  role  in  Insuring  that  each  person  can 

affliction  and  realize  his  full  poten- 

and  achieve  maximum  personal  freedom. 

perhaps    agree    with    the    ancient 

philosopher  Kuan   Tzu.    who   said: 

give  a  niana  fish,  he  has  one  meal;  If 

teach  hinrWflsh,  he  can  feed  himself  for 
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"rtiis  is  a  time  for  benevolent  conservatism. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  hope  and  believe 
thai  this  is  true. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON:  EPITO- 
MIZING THE  IDEALS  OP  A  NATION 

I     ^  

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  mourning 
the  passing  of  a  good  man  apd  a  great 
American,   Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

As  a  Congressman  and  a  Senator,  and 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  Lyn- 
don Johnsgn  embodied  the  Ideals  of  this 
Nation  and  the  ideals  of  humanity.  There 
is  no  need  to  recount  his  specific  accom- 
plishments here;  sufBce  it  to  say  that  in 
his  30  years  in  public  ofiBce.  he  did  more 
good  for  more  people  than  any  of  us  have 
done  in  a  lifetime.  I  say  this  because,  of 
all  the  Presidents  in  this  century,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  had  the  singular  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  one  who  had  the  keen- 
est grasp  of  what  the  goals  of  our  form 
of  government  are  and  how  to  translate 
these  goals  from  the  sterile  words  of  the 
Constitution  into  true  meaning  for  all 
Americans. 

The  Founding  Fathers  used  the  inclu- 
sive phrase  ''we  the  people"  to  define  who 
is  protected  by  constitutional  rights.  But, 
for  so  many  years,  "we  the  people"  too 
frequently  meant  those  who  were 
wealthy,  those  who  were  enfranchised, 
those  who  were  white,  and  those  who 
were  in  control  of  the  powers  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  For  the  Lyndon  Johnson 
years,  "we  the  people"  referred  to  each 
individual  in  this  country,  be  he  rich  or 
poor,  black  or  white,  powerful  or  power- 
less. 

The  legacy  of  Lyndon  Jphnson  has  as- 
sured us  and  our  posterity  that  the  ap- 
plication of  laws  under  the  Constitution 
will  be  made  fairly  and  equally.  His  leg- 
acy has  assured  each  American  that  he 
or  she  would  have  an  equal  opportunity 
to  seek  and  achieve  the  American  dream 
of  success  and  happiness.  His  legacy  has 
assured  each  person  in  this  country  that 
he  will  have  the  opportunity  for  an  edu- 
cation equal  to  that  of  his  peers.  His  leg- 
acy has  assured  those  who  were  power- 
less that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
them  so  that  they  coiUd  indeed  help 
themselves. 

Yet,  for  all  the  glory  of  the  Johnson 
years,  the  story  of  his  Presidency  ended 
in  personal  frustration  and  disappoint- 
ment. Perhaps  this  was  because  Lyndon 
Johnson  believed  too  strongly  in  the 
greatness  of  America;  he  believed  that 
there  were  no  bounds  to  what  America 
could  accomplish  in  the  world.  It  was  a 
contageous  belief,  one  which  we  in  Con- 
gress felt  ourselves. 

Yet.  as  we  worked  together  to  achieve 
those  goals  of  justice  and  equality  for  all 
Americans,  we  both  failed  to  recognize 
that  the  escalation  in  the  Vietnam  war 
would  delineate  the  boundaries  of  our 
Nation's  greatness. 

For  this  reason,  Lyndon  Johnson's  de- 
tractors are  several;  yet,  history  is  cer- 
tain to  vindicate  his  name,  for  decades 
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from  now,  when  the  pain  and  suffering  of 
the  Vietnam  war  have  waned,  the 
groundwork  which  he  laid  for  freedom 
in  America  will  live  on  and  continue  to 
be  strong. 

We  mourn  the  passing  of  this  great 
man  for  we  knew  him  in  life  as  a  true 
friend.  So,  too,  we  mourn  for  him  as  a 
symbol  of  the  ideals  which  our  country 
holds  so  dear.  Let  us  pray  to  God  that  our 
Nation  is  blessed  in  the  future  with 
leaders  who  have  the  ability  and  fore- 
sight of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 


MUST  WE  BE  BORED? 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  young 
lady  with  a  headache  loses  her  cool. 
A  series  of  persons  are  spotted  toting 
giant  chewing  gum  cartons  around  the 
town.  A  waitress  shows  a  preference  be- 
tween customers  at  a  coffee  counter.  Joe 
Namath  gets  "creamed." 

And  on  and  on  TV  goes — providing  the 
"hard  sell"  by  repetitious  commercials 
which  could  be  threatening  the  well- 
being  of  the  Nation  by  deadening  the 
senses  of  our  people. 

How  many  times  in  one  evening  must 
we  see  the  feverish  cold  sufferer  undergo 
a  miraculous  capsule  cure,  or  hear  the 
traveler  lament  the  loss  of  his  luggage  to 
a  different  destination,  or  watch  the  car 
being  taken  apart  by  a  gang  of  profes- 
sional strippers  to  reveal  to  us  its  inner 
strengths? 

The  effect  of  reiterated  commercials 
invites  the  attention  of  psychologists. 
What  does  the  utter  boredom  of  the  prac- 
tice do  to  us  as  individuals?  Could  the 
mental  lapses  we  are  compelled  to  suffer 
so  often  in  front  of  the  TV  screens  change 
us  into  less  alert,  more  likely  to  be  turned 
off  people  in  matters  of  larger  impor- 
tance? 

Currently,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  is  sorting  through  com- 
plaints filed  against  its  1970  rule  restrict- 
ing the  networks'  prime  time  use  of  local 
stations.  One  such  complaint  is  that  the 
stations  are  using  the  rule  to  increase  the 
number  of  minutes  alloted  per  hour  to 
commercials  beyond  that  which  prevailed 
when  the  networks  held  full  sway.  In 
considering  this  objection,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  FCC  also  give  thought  to 
the  commercial  replays. 

Why  would  not  a  new  rule  be  in  order 
banning  the  showing  of  the  same  com- 
mercial more  than  1  hour  on  any  one 
station?  Few  advertisers,  I  am  certain, 
now  lack  suCHcient  sales  pitches  to  pro- 
vide a  variety.  I  realize  commercials  are 
expensive  to  make  and  that  good  ideas 
for  them  come  only  periodically  to 
admen.  But,  still,  they  could  be  used 
less  frequently  and  yet  over  a  greater 
span  of  time,  thus  leveling  out  their  cost 
per  showing  while,  at  the  same  time,  hav- 
ing greater  effect  on  a  less-wearied  view- 
ing public. 
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Television  has  become  a  matter  of 
extreme  significance  in  our  lives.  It  de- 
lights and  it  educates.  It  sets  popular 
moods  and  standards.  It  also,  by  our  gen- 
eral devotion  to  it,  affects  us  in  very 
subtle  ways  which  we  have  yet  to  clearly 
understand.  Thus  the  tedium  of  looking 
time  after  time  at  commercials  we  have 
seen  time  and  time  before  may  be  taking 
a  toll  of  the  national  acumen.  It  is  some- 
thing which  the  FCC  well  could  take  into 
account  in  its  continuing  efforts  to  im- 
prove both  the  quality  and  impact  of  TV. 


THE  SOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
COPERNICUS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week- 
February  14  to  be  precise — marks  the 
500th  anniversary  of  that  scientific  giant, 
Nicholaus  Copernicus  of  Poland,  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  modem  astronomy  by 
demonstrating  with  reason,  logic,  and 
imagination  that  the  sun,  not  our  earth, 
was  the  center  of  our  solar  system. 

Not  only  will  scientific  commimities 
throughout  the  world  be  noting  this  an- 
niversary, but  Polish  Americans  are  stag- 
ing their  own  Copernicus  birthday  cele- 
brations in  Michigan's  18th  District  and 
throughout  America.  A  committee  in 
Philadelphia  is  raising  funds  for  a  statue 
of  the  Polish  astronomer,  I  understand, 
to  be  erected  on  that  city's  Benjamin 
Franklin  Parkway. 

When  Copernicus  finished  his  exten- 
sive schooling  in  1503,  it  is  a  fair  estimate 
that  he  possessed  virtually  all  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Western  World  in  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  medicine,  and  the- 
ology. He  used  his  education  well  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  He  used  his  medical  skill 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  in  Frauenburg.  He 
applied  his  knowledge  of  economics  to 
formulate  the  principle  that  when  both 
good  and  bad  money  are  in  circulation  to- 
gether, the  bad  drives  out  the  good — a 
principle  incorrectly  attributed  to 
Thomas  Gresham  and  known  as  Gresh- 
am's  law.  And  he  was  a  leader  in  the 
Catholic  church,  serving  as  canon  of  the 
duchy-bishopric  of  Varmia  as  well  as 
physician  and  secretary  to  his  uncle. 
Bishop  Lucas. 

But  first  and  foremost,  Nicolaus  Co- 
pernicus is  recognized  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  astronomy.  He  replaced  Ptol- 
mey's  centuries-old  theory  of  a  geocen- 
tric solar  system,  in  which  the  earth  was 
the  center  of  the  universe,  with  his  own 
heliocentric  system.  In  the  Copernicus 
theory,  the  sun  was  at  the  center  of  a 
universe  around  which  the  individual 
planets  and  other  heavenly  bodies 
orbited. 

In  the  words  of  Stephen  Mizwa  of  the 
Kosciuszko  Foimdation: 

Audacious  as  a  thinker  and  not  lacking 
even  in  physical  courage,  Copernicus  was 
timid  in  pushing  his  own  discoveries.  He 
wanted  to  work  out,  check  and  recheck  all 
details  before  eventual  publication.  .      .  The 
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testimony  of  the  senses  was  against  him  and 
he  was  afraid  that  the  Church,  of  which  he 
was  a  faithful  son,  might  take  exception  to 
his  revolutionary  theory. 

One  of  his  students  finally  persuaded 
Copernicus  to  publish  his  manuscript, 
and  the  first  copy  of  the  six-section  "De 
Revolutionibus  Orbium  Coelestium" — 
"Concerning  the  Revolutions  of  the 
Heaven  Spheres" — was  handed  to  the 
aging  scientists  during  his  final  illness  in 
1543. 

Acceptance  of  the  new  theory  made 
steady  progress,  but  it  literally  took  some 
200  years.  For  example,  in  Colonial 
America  in  1721,  Cotton  Mather  wrote: 

The  Copernlclan  hypothesis  is  now  gen- 
erally preferred  .  .  .  and  there  Is  no  objec- 
tion against  the  motion  of  the  Earth. 

Copernicus  lived  in  a  transition  period 
between  the  Middle  Ages  and  modem 
times,  during  which  scientists  began  to 
turn  from  meditation  to  experimenta- 
tion. His  studies  and  his  devotion  to 
scientific  truth  hastened  the  modem  era 
on  its  way. 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  with 
my  colleagues  and  my  fellow  Americans 
a  deep  sadness  at  the  death  of  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  a  President  who, 
through  his  great  concern  and  great 
cpurage,  initiated  and  fought  for  the 
most  far-reaching  legislation  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights  and  social  opportunity  in 
the  past  century  in  America. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
Congress  at  the  time  when  Lyndon  John- 
son was  pursuing  his  distinguished  ca- 
reer as  a  brilliant  and  forceful  leader 
of  the  Senate,  when  he  served  under  John 
F.  Kennedy  as  Vice  President,  and  when 
he  brought  his  skills,  knowledge,  and 
experience  to  the  White  House  as  Pres- 
ident. His  love  for  this  land  and  all 
its  people  was  limitless:  his  untimely 
death  is  a  loss  for  all  Americans. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


Hon.  Yvonne  Brathwaite  Burke 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  just  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  note  that  tomorrow,  Febru- 
ary 16,  1973,  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
origin  and  descent  will  commemorate 
two  anniversaries.  These  are  the  722d 
anniversary  of  the  foimdlng  of  the  Lith- 
uanian State,  and  the  55th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  modern 
Republic  of  Lithuania. 

I  would  like  to  join  with  them  in  com- 
memorating this  occasion  and  the  cul- 
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tural    contributions    wluch    they    have 
made  to  all  mankind. 


FRANK  ROSENBLUM— LABOR 
LEADER 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  sad  heart  that  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  death  last  week  of 
Frank  Rosenblum.  general  secretary- 
treasurer  emeritus  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America. 

I  knew  Frank  Rosenblum  personally. 
He  was  a  man  totally  dedicated  and  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  the  working  men 
and  women  of  America  and  he  always 
championed  the  underdog.  His  entire 
career  was  spent  trying  to  uplift  the 
living  standards  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. Along  with  the  late  Sidney  Hillman 
and  Philip  Murray,  he  was  one  of  J.he 
pioneers  in  the  labor  movement.      ^ 

Frank  Rosenblum  was  among  the 
founders  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  and  his  career 
spanned  62  years.  Although  his  union 
activities  centered  in  Chicago,  it  was  un- 
der his  dynamic  leadership  that  clothing 
workers  were  organized  in  Cleveland.  St. 
Louis,  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  and  Cin- 
cinnati. 

The  passing  of  Frank  Rosenblum  is 
the  passing  of  an  entire  era.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

Mrs.  Annunzio  joins  me  in  extending 
to  his  widow,  daughter  Beatrice,  two 
sons,  Leigh  and  Howard,  and  their  grand- 
children, our  deepest  sympathy  on  their 
great  loss. 


FEDERAL    PROGRAMS    AT    CROSS- 
PURPOSES 


HON.  PETE  V.  DOMENICI 

OF    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  15,  1973 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  before  this  body  previously  on 
the  need  for  Congress  to  establish  fiscally 
responsible  budgetary  procedures  before 
we  begin  considering  individual  appro- 
priations bills.  I  have  cosponsored  legis- 
lation to  that  effect — S.  40,  S.  565.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  27,  and  Senate  Res- 
olution 36. 

Therefore,  my  position  in  this  matter 
is  well  established,  and  I  reaffirm  it  at 
this  time.  Another  issue  on  which  I  have 
spoken  is  the  critical  and  pressing  need 
to  straighten  out  Federal  programs 
which  at  times  are  at  cross  purposes 
with  each  other.  Some  of  these  programs, 
enacted  in  good  faith  to  benefit  persons 
in  need,  have  actually  been  detrimental 
in  some  cases  by  their  cumulative  effect. 

One  situation  is  dramatically  illus- 
trated by  the  following  excerpt  from  a 
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lettsr  I  received  from  a  citizen  of  New 

Me:  ico: 

un  a  World  War  I  veteran.  75  years  old 

living  on  Veterans  and  social  security 

On    account    of    the    20    per   cent 

soclil  security  raise,  my  Veterans  check  was 
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T  le  Reverend  William  Sydnor,  rector, 
Chr  St  Church,  Alexandria,  Va.*  offered 
the  'ollowlng  prayer : 

O  Holy  God,  Lord  of  the  forces  of  his- 
torj  and  Father  of  all  men.  we  remember 
in  g  -atitude  the  great  and  the  noble  who 
havi :  been  the  lights  of  the  world  in  their 
several  generations.  Especially  this  day, 
we  remember  Thy  servant,  George 
Washington.  May  the  memory  of  his 
reliiince  on  Thy  heavenly  grace,  his  in- 
tegi  ity  of  character,  his  devotion  to  duty, 
and  his  courageous  concern  for  the  wel- 
fart  of  this  people  inspire  and  sustain  us 
tha  the  good  work  which  Thou  didst 
beg]  a  in  him  may  be  furthered  and 
streigthened  by  our  endeavors  so  that 
the]  e  may  be  justice  and  peace  at  home 
and  through  obedience  to  Thy  law,  we. 
Thy  people,  may  show  forth  Thy  praise 
am(ng  the  nations  of  the  earth.  All  of 
whi  ;h  we  ask  through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lior(  1.  Amen. 
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reduced.  My  rent  has  also  been  raised  and 
the  Medicare  program  went  up.  I  would  like 
to  Itnow  IX  some  kind  of  legislation  can  be 
passed  to  protect  my  pension. 

This  is  a  circumstance  so  obviously 
unfair  and  disastrous  to  this  good  citi- 


zen and  others  like  him  that  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  enact  with  all  possible  speed 
S.  275,  which  would  restore  the  pensions 
of  veterans  and  their  survivors  to  their 
original  level  prior  to  the  recent  increase 
in  social  security  payments. 


SENATE— Monday,  February  19,  1973 


Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
tempore  <Mr.  Eastland  >. 


PRAYER 


REIORT 
M[TTED 


OF    A    COMMITTEE    SUB- 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Utder  authority  of  the  order  of  the 

of  February  15,  1973.  Mr.  Dole, 

the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 

reported    favorably,    with    an 

on  February  16,  1973.  the 

S.  43 )  to  provide  for  the  mandatory 

of   rakbits    slaughtered    for 

hun)an   food,   and   for  other   purposes. 

submitted    a    report    iNo.    93-22  • 

which  was  printed. 


Por«  stry 
ame  idment. 


insp  Bction 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mt.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
foumal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
February    15,    1973,   be   dispensed 


PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
)bjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 


MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
legis  ative  calendar,  under  nile  vm,  be 
dispensed  with. 

PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
( ibjectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 


C(>MMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

MK  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 


may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PATRIOTISM  AND   GEORGE   WASH- 
INGTON'S BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  a  famous  wit,  Artemus  Ward, 
once  wrote : 

A  good  many  politicians  slop  over.  G.  Wash- 
ington never  slopped  over. 

As  we  meet  today  to  honor  the  birth- 
day of  George  Washington,  a  birthday 
which  keeps  us  skittering  around  from 
date  to  date  as  we  change  it.  we  should 
remember  another  statement  that 
George  Washington  himself  made — and 
I  paraphrase  it: 

Every  citizen  may  be  expected  to  contrib- 
ute some  part  of  his  property  to  the  support 
of  his  Government  and  may  even  be  expected 
to  contribute  some  part  of  his  services  to 
the  support  of  his  country. 

I  believe  that  the  principle  of  service 
has  been  well  exemplified  in  the  attitude 
of  the  returning  prisoners  of  war,  who 
served,  and  served  well — served  with  a 
distinction  that  brings  to  them  great  re- 
spect and  which  brings  to  the  United 
States  a  great  pride. 

I  am  glad  that  they  have  set  the  tone 
which  has  brought  simple  patriotism 
back  into  fashion  in  this  country. 

It  is  good  that  our  people  have  seen 
how  their  prisoners  of  war  have  reacted. 
They  have  given  us  all  a  light  to  guide 
our  footsteps.  They  have  set  for  us  a 
path  and  a  pattern. 

They  have  confounded  the  critics  and 
silenced  those  who  would  create  dissent 
among  our  people.  They  have  helped  to 
unite  us.  They  are  a  reconciling  force. 

It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  on  the 
birthday  of  our  first  President  we  can 
take  pride  in  the  fact  that,  as  a  nation, 
we  are  stronger  today,  we  are  more 
united  today,  and  we  are  making  prog- 
ress toward  reduction  of  tensions  in  the 
world. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President  that  we  are, 
therefore,  truly  exemplifying  the  Bibli- 
cal direction  to  "follow  after  the  ways 
that  lead  to  peace." 


READING  OF  WASHINGTON'S 
FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  the  Senate  of  January  24, 
1901,  as  modified,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  having  been  appointed  by  the 
Vice  President  to  do  so.  will  now  read 
Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  at  the  desk,  read  the 
Farewell  Address,  as  follows: 


To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

FRIENDS  and  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
nating the  person  who  is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  not  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 
the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  this  country ;  and 
that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  serv- 
ice which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confldence,  im- 
pelled me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not  dis- 
approve my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  un- 
dertook the  arduous  trust,  were  explained 
on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  discharge 
of  this  trust.  I  will  only  say  that  I  have, 
with  good  intentions,  contributed  to- 
wards the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  the  best  exer- 
tions of  which  a  very  fallible  judgment 
was  capable.  Not  unconscious  in  the  out- 
set, of  the  inferiority  of  my  qualJfica- 
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tions,  experience,  in  my  own  eyes,  per- 
haps still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others,  has 
strengthened  the  motives  to  di£Qdence  of 
myself;  and,  every  day,  the  increasing 
weight!  of  years  admonishes  me  more  and 
more,  that  the  shade  of  retirement  is  as 
necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be  welcome. 
Satisfied  that  if  any  circumstances  have 
given  peculiar  value  to  my  services  they 
were  temporary,  I  have  the  consolation  to 
believe  that,  while  choice  and  prudence 
invite  me  to  quit  the  political  scene,  pa- 
triotism does  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgement 
of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for 
the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it 
has  supported  me;  and  for  the  opportuni- 
ties I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting 
my  inviolable  attachment,  by  services 
faithful  and  persevering,  though  in  use- 
fulness unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  benefits 
have  resulted  to  our  coimtry  from  these 
services,  let  it  always  be  remembered  to 
your  praise,  and  as  an  instructive  exam- 
ple in  our  annals,  that  under  circiun- 
stances  in  which  the  passions,  agitated 
in  every  direction,  were  liable  to  mislead 
amidst  appearances  sometimes  dubious, 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  often  discourag- 
ing— in  situations  in  which  not  imfre- 
quently,  want  of  success  has  coimte- 
nanced  the  spirit  of  criticism— the  con- 
stancy of  your  support  was  the  essential 
prop  of  the  efforts  and  a  guarantee  of 
the  plans,  by  which  they  were  effected. 
Profoundly  penetrated  with  this  idea,  I 
shall  carry  it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a 
strong  incitement  to  unceasing  vows  that 
heaven  may  continue  to  you  the  choicest 
tokens  of  its  beneficence — that  your  un- 
ion and  brotherly  affection  may  be  per- 
petual— that  tha  free  constitution,  which 
is  the  work  of  your  hands,  may  be 
sacredly  maintained — that  its  adminis- 
tration, in  every  department  may  be 
stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue — that, 
in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of 
these  states,  under  the  auspices  of  lib- 
erty, may  be  made  complete  by  so  care- 
ful a  preservation,  and  so  prudent  a  use 
of  this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them 
tlie  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  ap- 
plause, the  affection  and  adoption  of 
every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the 
result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsid- 
erable observation,  and  which  appear  to 
me  all  important  to  the  permanency  of 
your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be 
offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as 
you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinter- 
ested warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to 
bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an 
encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent  re- 
ception of  my  sentiments  on  a  former 
and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 
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Intlrwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty 
with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no 
recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to 
fortify  or  conflrm  the  attachment. 

TTie  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
ity at  home;  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But, 
as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)  directed;  it  is  of  infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  immovable  attach- 
ment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jeal- 
ous anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can, 
in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  en- 
feeble the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  to- 
gether the  various  pwirts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  country, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capEicity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  have,  in 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint,  coun- 
sels, and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however, 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest — Here,  every  portion  of 
our  coimtry  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  imlon  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  imrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry — 
The  south  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fitting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  Its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  Its  particular  navigation  invigo- 
rated; and  while  it  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation. 
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it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  un- 
equally adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  in- 
tercourse with  the  west,  alreswiy  finds 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort — and 
what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure enjoyment  of  indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight, 
influence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenure  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strength ;  or 
from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  com- 
bined cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater 
strength,  greater  resource,  proportion- 
ably  greater  security  from  external  dan- 
ger, a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what 
is  of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
from  union,  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
which  so  frequently  afflict  neighboring 
countries  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
government;  which  their  own  rivalship 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
ments, and  intrigues,  would  stimulate 
and  embitter. — Hence  likewise,  they  will 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  under 
any  form  of  government  are  inauspi- 
cious to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  particularly  hostile  to  republi- 
can liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is.  that  your 
union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main 
prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love 
of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the 
preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  reflecting  and  vir- 
tuous mind  and  exhibit  the  continuauice 
of  the  union  as  a  primary  object  of  pa- 
triotic desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether 
a  common  government  can  embrace  so 
large  a  sphere?  let  experience  solve  it. 
To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a 
case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized 
to  hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the 
whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  gov- 
ernments for  the  respective  subdivisions, 
will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full 
experiment.  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  all 
parts  of  our  country,  while  experience 
shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  im- 
practicability, there  will  always  be  rea- 
son to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  charac- 
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tei  Izing  parties  by  geographical  discrimi- 
na)tlons — northern  and  southern — Atlan- 
and  western;  whence  designing  men 
endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that  there 
i,  real  difference  of  local  interests  and 
vi«  ws.  One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to 
acquire  influence  within  particular  dis- 
is  to  misrepresent  the  opinions 
aims  of  other  districts.  You  cannot 
shield  yourselves  too  much  against  the 
and  heart  burnings  which 
spflng  from  these  misrepresentations: 
tend  to  render  alien  to  each  other 
thise  who  ought  to  be  boimd  together 
fraternal  affection.  The  inhabitants 
aur  western  country  have  lately  had  a 
usfful  lesson  on  this  head:  they  have 
,  in  the  negotiation  by  the  executive, 
in  the  unanimous  ratiflcation  by  the 
of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in 
universal  satisfaction  at  the  event 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  decisive 
how  unfoimded  were  the  suspi- 
propagated  among  them  of  a  pol- 
in  the  general  government  and  in 
Atlantic  states,  unfriendly  to  their 
in  regard  to  the  Mississippi, 
have  been  witnesses  to  the  forma- 
of  two  treaties,  that  with  Great 
Britain  and  that  with  Spain,  which  se- 
to  them  everything  they  could  de- 
,  in  respect  to  our  foreign  relations, 
to\^ards  confirming  their  prosperity.  Will 
lot  be  their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the 
pn  servation  of  these  advantages  on  the 
union  by  which  they  were  procured?  wUl 
not  henceforth  be  deaf  to  those 
if  such  they  are,  who  would 
them  tram  their  brethren  and  con- 
ne<lt  them  with  aliens? 

the  e£Bcacy  and  permanency  of 
your  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
ndispensable.  No  alliances,  however, 
str  ct,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
quate substitute:  they  must  inevitably 
the  infractions  and  interrup- 
which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
hate  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
mentous truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
coiistltution  of  government,  better  calcu- 
late d  than  your  former,  for  an  intimate 
unipn,  and  for  the  efiQcacious  manage- 
of  your  common  concerns.  This 
the  offspring  of  our  own 
unlnfiuenced  and  unawed, 
ad(^ted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma- 
deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
principles,  in  the  distribution  of  Its  pow- 
uniting  security  with  energy,  and 
within  Itself  a  provision  for 
>wn  amendment,  has  a  Just  claim  to 
yoif"  confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
for  its  authority,  compliance  with 
laws,  acquiescence  in  Its  measures, 
duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people 
iiake  and  to  alter  their  constitutions 
government. — But  the  constitution 
whi:h  at  any  time  exists,  imtil  changed 
in  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the 
wh<  le  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the 
t  of  the  people  to  establish  govern- 
ment, presuppose  the  duty  of  every  in- 
dlvl  dual  to  obey  the  established  govem- 
mei  t. 
A  I  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
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laws,  all  combinations  and  associations 
under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
teract, or  awe  the  regular  deliberations 
and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
are  destructive  of  this  fundamental 
principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency. — They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an 
artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the 
nation  the  will  of  party,  often  a  small 
but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and,  according  to  the  al- 
ternate triumphs  of  different  parties,  to 
make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fied by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are  likely, 
in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  to  be- 
come potent  engines,  by  which  cunning, 
ambitious,  and  unprincipled  men,  will 
be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the 
people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the 
reins  of  government;  destroying  after- 
wards the  very  engines  which  have  lifted 
them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state  it  is  requisite,  not 
only,  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system ;  and  thus  to  undermine  what  can- 
not be  directly  overthrown.  In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited,  re- 
member that  time  and  habit  are  at  least 
as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of 
governments,  as  of  other  human  institu- 
tions:— that  experience  is  the  surest 
standard  by  which  to  test  the  real  tend- 
ency of  the  existing  constitution  of  a 
country: — that  facility  in  changes,  upon 
the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opin- 
ion, exposes  to  perpetual  change  from  the 
endless  variety  of  h>TX)thesls  and  opin- 
ion: and  remember,  especially,  that  for 
the  efficient  mamigement  of  your  com- 
mon interests  in  a  country  so  extensive 
as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much  vigor 
as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  security 
of  liberty  is  indispensable.  Liberty  itself 
will  find  in  such  a  government  with  pow- 
ers properly  distributed  and  adjusted,  its 
surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed,  little  else 
than  a  name,  where  the  government  is 
too  feeble  to  withstand  the  enterprises 
of  faction,  to  confine  each  member  of  the 
society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure 
and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of 
person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  In  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  foimding  them 
on  geographical  discrimination.  Let  me 
now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view, 
and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemji  man- 
ner against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party  generally. 


The  spirit,  imfortunately,  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  havlrig  its  root  In 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  himian 
mind. — It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stifled, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  In  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 
The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  The  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual;  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  ill  founded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another;  foments  occasional  riot 
and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  through  the  channels  of 
party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the 
will  of  one  coxmtry  are  subjected  to  the 
policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;  and  in  governments  of  a  monar- 
chical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  In  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character,  in  governments  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. Prom  their  natural  tendency.  It 
is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  fiame,  lest  instead  of  warming, 
it  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  county  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  Intrusted  with  Its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  pronenesss  to  abuse  it 
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which  predominate  in  the  hmnan  heart, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessity  of  recipro- 
cal checks  in  the  exercise  of  political 
power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into 
different  depositories,  and  constituting 
each  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal 
against  invasions  of  the  others,  has  been 
evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and 
modern;  some  of  them  in  our  country 
and  under  our  own  eyes. — To  preserve 
them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute 
them.  If.  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the 
distribution  or  modification  of  the  con- 
stitutional powers  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amend- 
ment ill  the  way  which  the  constitution 
designates. — But  let  there  be  no  change 
by  usurpation;  for  though  this,  in  one 
instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of  good, 
it  is  the  customary  weapon  by  which 
free  governments  are  destroyed.  The 
precedent  must  always  greatly  over- 
balance in  permanent  evil  any  partial  or 
transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at 
any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion 
and  morality  are  indispensable  supports. 
In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute 
of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally 
with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect 
and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could 
not  trace  all  their  connections  with  pri- 
vate and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be 
asked,  where  is  the  security  for  prop- 
erty, for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense 
of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  instruments  of  investiga- 
tion in  courts  of  justice?  and  let  us  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
ligion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  infiuence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  In  exclu- 
sion of  religious  principle. 

It  Is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  Is  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  Indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  It  should  be 
enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  security,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  It  Is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occa- 
sions of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but 
remembering,  also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  It;  avoiding  likewise  the  accvmau- 
latlon  of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions. In  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  imavoidable  wars  may  have 
occasioned,  not  imgenerously  throwing 
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upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bear  in  mind,  that  towards  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleas- 
ant; that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties^  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  in  making  It, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 
the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and.  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  It;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas!  is  it  rendered  impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent. Inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others,  should  be  excluded; 
and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated. The  nation  which  indulges  to- 
wards another  an  habitual  hatred,  or 
an  habitual  fondness  is  in  some  degree 
a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
Its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  Insult  and  injury  to  lay 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  Impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.  The  government  some- 
times participates  in  the  national  pro- 
pensity, and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times, 
it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  sub- 
servient to  projects  of  hostility,  insti- 
gated by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The 
peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  lib- 
erty of  nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 


variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest;  In  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the 
other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  \\ithout  adequate  induc2ments 
or  justifications.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessary  parting  with 
what  ought  to  have  been  retaine^T  and 
by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a  dis- 
position to  retaliate  in  the  parties  from 
whom  equal  prhlleges  are  withheld ;  and 
It  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted  or  de- 
luded citizens  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  favorite  nation,  facility  to  betray  or 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  coun- 
try, without  odium,  sometimes  even  with 
popularity ;  gilding  with  the  appearances 
of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation,  a  com- 
mendable deference  for  public  opinion, 
or  a  laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the 
base  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambition, 
corruption,  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in 
innumerable  ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction  to  mislead  pub- 
lic opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the  pub- 
lic councils! — Such  an  attachment  of  a 
small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and  pow- 
erful nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be  the 
satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence,  (I  conjiu-e  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens  I  the  jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake; 
since  history  and  experience  provt.  that 
foreign  influence  Is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  republican  government.  But 
that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  Im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  Instrument  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another:  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  ana  even 
second  the  arts  of  Influence  on  iat  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  mav_i»eist  the  In- 
trigues of  the  favorite, 'are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  Interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us.  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  nations.  Is.  in  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with 
them  as  little  political  connection  as 
possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith: — Here  let 
us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  In 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  un- 
wise in  us  to  ImpUcate  ourselves,  by 
artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
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t  OQS  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
e  [unities. 

Owr  detached  and  distant  situation 
iiiTltes  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  dif- 
f  Tent  course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
u  Qder  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
I ;  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
iijury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
ve  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will 
c  iuse  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
r  jsolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ei;  when  belligerent  nations,  under  the 
1]  npossibillty  of  making  acquisitions  upon 
V  i,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us 
F  povocation,  when  we  may  choose  peace 

0  r  war,  as  our  Interest,  guided  by  Justice, 
s  lall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  euivantages  of  so  pecu- 

1  ir  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to 
sand  up<»i  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
Interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
a  tiy  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
a  id  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
anbition,  rivalshlp,  interest,  humor,  or 
c  iprlce? 

It  Is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
p  jrmanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
t  le  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
a  re  now  at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not 
b  >  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
hsld  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
p  Jblic  than  private  affairs,  that  honesty 
ii  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it, 
t]  lerefore,  let  those  engagements  be  ob- 
st  rved  in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in  my 

0  >inion,  it  is  imnecessary,  and  would  be 
u  iwise  to  extend  them. 

TsUdng  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
b  r  suitable  establisliments,  on  a  respect- 
a  )le  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely 
ti  ust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraor- 
d  nary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
w  th  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
p<  (licy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
e<  ual  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
ir  g  nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref - 
ei  ences;  consulting  the  natural  course  of 
tllngs:  diffusing  and  diversifying  by 
g(  ntle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
p<  >wers  so  disposed.  In  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  support  them,  conventional 
n  les  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
ci  rcimistances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
PTmit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
fi  om  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  as 
e:  perience  and  circumstances  shall  dic- 
tite;  constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it 
is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
te  rested  favors  from  another;  that  it 
ni  list  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
ence for  whatever  it  may  {u:cept  under 
tlat  character;  that  by  such  acceptance 
it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
huvlng  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
f s  vors,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
c{  n  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 

01  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
ti<»n  to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which 
63  perience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  |i&card. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen, 
tl-  e.se  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
f  r  end,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 


the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wish;  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our 
natl(xi  from  running  the  course  which 
has  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, but  if  I  maj-  even  flatter  myself 
that  they  may  be  productive  of  some 
partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good; 
that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to 
moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn 
against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  Intrigue, 
to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pre- 
tended Fttitriotism;  this  hope  will  be  a 
full  recompense  for  the  solicitude  for 
your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  delineated,  the 
public  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
own  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at  least, 
believed  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
of  April  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
uninfiuenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter 
or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  country,  un- 
der all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound,  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  im- 
derstanding  of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act.  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  Inducements  of  Interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me,  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  Insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it, 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious  of 
Intentlal  error.  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence;  and  that,  after 
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forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations;  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retreat  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the 
midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  benign 
influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment— the  ever  favorite  object  of  my 
heart  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust, 
of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and  dangers. 
Geo.  Washington. 

Unitbd  States, 

17th  September.  1796. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  order  of  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nunn).  Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  1  p.m.,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  may  nm  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  sides  under  the 
order  respecting  Senate  Resolution  59. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  February  16,  1973,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  42)  to  extend  the  Ufe  of 
the  Commission  on  Highway  Beautiflca- 
tlon  established  under  section  123  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFE31RED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Nunn)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Jack  Lewis. 
a  member  of  my  staff,  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Eagleton  made 
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at  this  point  when  he  submitted  an 
amendment  to  S.  398,  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act,  are  printed  in  the 
Record  under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


U.S.  RECONSTRUCTION  AID  TO 
NORTH  AND  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  many 
Americans  believe  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  contribute  to  the  recon- 
struction of  war-torn  Vietnam — both 
north  and  south.  They  feel  we  have  that 
responsibility  because  we,  for  good  rea- 
son or  ill,  contributed  in  large  part  to  the 
massive  destruction  In  that  country. 

I  believe  that  we  have  a  responsibility 
to  the  people  of  our  own  country  who 
look  to  the  Government  to  help  meet 
pressing  domestic  needs  and  to  set  a 
standard  for  fiscal  responsibility. 

Therefore,  I  would  favor  reconstruc- 
tion aid  to  North  and  South  Vietnam 
only  under  these  six  conditions: 

First.  The  North  and  South  Viet- 
namese governments,  and  the  Vietcong, 
must  agree  to  end  all  hostilities,  per- 
manently. There  must  be  an  absolute 
end  to  cease-flre  violations.  They  must 
understand  that  if  there  is  a  new  out- 
break of  flghting,  economic  aid  will  be 
promptly  shut  off.  Otherwise,  we  will,  in 
effect,  be  financing  endless  flghting  in 
Vietnam;  the  money  we  will  be  con- 
tributing to  rebuild  Vietnam  will  simply 
enable  the  North  and  South  Vietnamese 
governments  to  divert  funds  they  them- 
selves should  be  spending  on  reconstruc- 
tion and  to  use  that  money  to  continue 
the  war  Instead. 

Second.  No  U.S.  aid  to  North  Vietnam 
should  commence  until  all  prisoners  of 
war  have  been  returned  safely  to  Ameri- 
can hands  and  until  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  fully  satisfled  that  there  has 
been  a  complete  accounting  of  all  Ameri- 
cans missing  in  action. 

Third.  U.S.  economic  aid  to  North  and 
South  Vietnam  must  be  budgeted  within 
a  tight  limit  on  over-all  Federal  spending. 
If,  for  example,  Congress  decides  to  ac- 
cept the  $268.7  billion  spending  ceiling 
recommended  by  President  Nixon,  then 
President  Nixon's  proposals  for  Viet- 
namese aid  must  come  out  of  that  basic 
budget.  I  would  oppose  an  Increase  in 
either  the  tax  burden  or  the  public  debt 
load  that  Americans  must  carry  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  spend  additional  billions 
in  Vietnam. 

Fourth.  Since  the  destruction  in  Viet- 
nam was  caused  by  war,  funds  to  recon- 
struct Vietnam  should  rightfully  be  con- 
sidered part  of  the  cost  of  war.  Money 
to  aid  North  and  South  Vietnam  should, 
therefore,  be  taken  out  of  our  military 
budget,  without  weakening  our  essential 
defense.  I  would  oppose  taking  money  for 
Vietnamese  aid  from  any  domestic 
programs. 

Fifth.  I  oppose  spending  money  on 
foreign  projects  while  we  are  scrimping 
and  cutting  back  on  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams. Congress  should  make  aid  to  Viet- 
nam contingent  on  the  release  of  all  ap- 
propriated funds  which  the  administra- 
tion has  Impoimded  or  has  refused  to 
spend  on  domestic  programs. 
Sixth.  Finally,   provisions  should   be 


made  in  the  initial  Vietnam  aid  program 
for  safeguards  sigainst  misuse  of  funds 
and  for  a  rapid  takeover  of  the  program 
by  an  international  agency — preferably 
an  arm  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  got  enough  trouble  in  Southeast 
Asia  trying  to  play  a  lone  hand  in  war. 
Let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake  in 
peace. 


POLITICAL  PARTISANSHIP  SHOULD 
HAVE  NO  PLACE  IN  THE  FBI 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  4,  1972,  President  Nixon  ap- 
pointed L.  Patrick  Gray  in,  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation following  the  death  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  The  President  named  Mr.  Gray 
as  Acting  Director  because  the  President 
said  he  did  not  want  the  appointee  to 
become  "involved  in  partisan  politics  in 
an  election  year." 

On  Saturday,  the  President  appointed 
Mr.  Gray  to  be  Director  of  the  FBI.  The 
Washington  Sunday  Star  and  Daily  News 
yesterday  referred  to  Mr.  Gray  as  a 
"longtime  political  associate"  of  Mr. 
Nixon. 

In  the  9  months  that  Mr.  Gray  has 
held  the  post  of  Acting  Director,  there 
has  been  increasing  criticism  that  the 
Bureau  was  becoming  more  and  more  a 
political  arm  of  the  administration.  Un- 
der J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  FBI  had  always 
been  a  nonpolitical  bureau,  and  Mr. 
Hoover  meticulously  avoided  partisan- 
ship in  campaigns. 

I  have  nothing  against  Mr.  Gray  per- 
sonally, but  in  my  judgment,  he  is  not 
a  proper  nominee,  primarily  because  of 
his  apparent  political  partisanship.  His 
backgroimd  includes  a  history  of  Repub- 
lican Party  activities,  and  this  tends  to 
make  his  appointment  appear  political— 
an  appearance  enhanced  last  year  when 
he  made  speeches  favorable  to  Mr.  Nix- 
on's point  of  view  and  when  it  was  re- 
ported that  21  FBI  fleld  officers  in  14 
States  were  directed  to  supply  informa- 
tion on  criminal  justice  to  give  Mr.  Nixon 
"maximum"  support  In  his  campaign. 

Time  magazine,  on  January  15,  1973. 
stated: 

But  the  nagging  problem  that  will  not  go 
away  Is  Gray's  tie  vlth  President  Nixon. 
Whatever  Hoover's  flaws,  no  one  could  ac- 
cuse him  of  playing  partisan  politics;  he 
Intended  the  Bureau  to  be  above  such  things 
and  made  that  ideal  stick  during  bis  reign. 

Mr.  Gray's  partisanship  has  not 
been  limited  to  speeches.  The  FBI  investi- 
gation of  the  Watergate  burglary  appar- 
ently was  aimed  only  at  the  actual  events 
surrounding  the  breaking  and  entering 
of  the  National  Democratic  Committee 
headquarters  and  avoided  any  attempt 
toward  tying  together  the  leads  concern- 
ing where  the  plot  originated, 

Newsweek  magazine  of  February  19, 
1973,  had  this  to  say : 

The  Watergate  affair  has  already  opened 
the  Bureau  to  charges  of  poUtlclzatlon.  Gray 
had  unhesitatingly  kept  the  White  House 
Informed  of  findings  of  his  agents  even  when 
they  implicated  Administration  aides.  The 
Bureau  was  also  quick  to  accept  the  Justice 
Department's  limits  on  what  should  be 
probed,  and  more  than  one  federal  source 
admits  that  the  Investigation   was   gentler 


and  more  limited  than  it  would  have  been 
had  the  suspects  been  ordinary  citizens.  No 
FBI  mam.  for  example,  has  even  sought  an 
Interview  with  White  Bouse  Chief  of  Staff 
H.  R.  (Bob)  Haldeman,  though  Haldeman  is 
the  immediate  superior  of  Dwlght  Chapin. 
whose  resignation  was  announced  recently 
(and  perhaps  coincldently  l  after  he  was 
linked  with  OOP  trickster  Donald  Segretti. 

Judge  John  J.  Sirica,  before  whom  the 
Watergate  case  was  tried,  blxmtly  criti- 
cized the  Department  of  Justice  for  fall- 
ing to  Investigate  the  matter  completely. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  FBI  upon  which  the 
Department  relies  for  such  investiga- 
tions, but  Judge  Sirica  openly  expressed 
the  hope  that  a  Senate  committee  Will 
do  a  better  job. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Febrtiary  6. 
1973,  stated,  in  Tom  Wicker's  column : 

It  also  has  been  reliably  reported  that 
the  FBI  under  Mr.  Gray  made  no  real  In- 
vestigation of  the  political  espionage  and 
sabotage  activities  allegedly  planned  last 
year  by  Donald  H.  Segretti- who  was  re- 
ported to  have  close  links  to  the  White 
House.  In  both  of  these  failures,  if  Mr.  Gray's 
political  Interests  were  not  responsible  for 
poor  FBI  performance,  the  public  certainly 
had  good  reason  to  think  they  might  have 
been. 

Mr.  President,  considering  the  vast  in- 
telligence network  that  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  FBI.  with  thousands  of  com- 
puterized dossiers  gathered  by  the  FBI. 
it  is  obvious  that  the  FBI  can  reach  so 
far  into  the  lives  of  all  Americans  that 
no  administration — Democratic  or  Re- 
publican— should  have  direct  political 
control  of  that  agency  through  a  com- 
plaint and  politicized  director. 

Moreover,  if  the  Bureau  is  to  maintain 
its  high  standards  of  law  enforcement 
and  respect  as  the  most  effective  inves- 
tigative agency  in  the  free  world.  Its 
integrity  must  not  be  threatened  by  par- 
tisan politics.  Mr.  Hoover,  throughout  his 
half  century  in  the  post,  maintsuned 
meticulous  nonpartisanship.  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  director  who  is  openly 
partisan  is  certain  to  damage  FBI  pro- 
fessionalism and  morale  and  will  impair 
public  confidence  in  the  Bureau's  com- 
petency, effectiveness,  and  objectivity. 

Additionally,  from  time  to  time,  the 
press  has  carried  stories  of  internal  com- 
plaints that  Mr.  Gray  is  not  a  good  ad- 
ministrator, not  a  decisive  leader  or  law 
enforcement  professional.  Of  course, 
such  charges  may  be  attributed  to  a 
"sour  grapes"  attitude  and  they  are  hard 
to  judge  without  close  examination. 
There  are  also  those  who  criticize  the 
Acting  Director  for  spending  too  much 
time  away  from  Washington,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  criticism  regarding  the 
nearly  tragic  result  of  Gray's  order  to 
shoot  the  tires  of  an  escaping  hijacked 
airliner  which  would  have  caused  the 
death  of  many  innocent  people  had  it  not 
been  for  the  great  skill  of  the  pilot  in 
making  an  extremely  difficult  takeoff  in 
spite  of  his  aircraft's  tires  being  shot  out 
by  FBI  agents.  Hence.  Mr.  Gray's  most 
publicized  decision  was  not  a  reassuring 
one. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress,  in  1968,  en- 
acted Public  Law  90-351.  which  requires 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  the 
appointment  of  the  FBI  Director.  Per- 
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s  inally,  I  would  like  to  see  the  conflrma- 
t  on  of  Mr.  Gray  delayed  until  Senator 
I  rvin's  select  committee  has  had  an  op- 
I  ortunity  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 
Af  atergate  incident.  That  might  require 

year,  however.  In  any  event,  I  hope 
lat  the  Judiciary  Committee  will  thor- 
c  ughly  go  into  this  aspect  of  Mr.  Gray's 
r  >sponslbilities  as  Acting  Director.  I  also 
i  ope  that  my  bill  requiring  reconfirma- 
t  on  of  any  new  Director  every  4  years 
TJ  111  be  promptly  reported  for  action.  In 
t  le  event  Mr.  Gray  is  confirmed,  the 
£  enate  would  then  be  assured  of  the  op- 
j  ortunity  of  taking  a  new  look  at  his 
lerformance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rjext  presidential  term. 

I  have  no  personal  animosity  toward 
Jjir.  Gray.  I  do  not  personally  know  him. 

do  not  question  his  character,  nor  do 

question  his  ability.  I  do  think,  how- 
ejver,  that  the  aspects  of  political  par- 
t  sanship  involving  any  prospective  ap- 
pointee to  this  particular  ofHce  constitute 

very  serious  matter,  and  I  believe  that 
the  Senate  owes  it  to  itself  and  to  the 
cpimtry  to  insist  upon  a  better  nominee. 

shall  vote  against  the  favorable  report- 
ihg  of  Mr.  Gray's  name  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
a  nd,  if  it  reaches  the  Senate  floor,  I  shall 
^ote  against  his  confirmation  for  the 
r  ost  of  FBI  Director. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR EAGLETON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
ihorrow,  immediately  after  the  two  lead- 
ers  or  their  designees  have  been  rec- 
(gnlzed  under  the  standing  order,  the 
c  istingulshed  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
IIagleton)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 

qeed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
dbjection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


"QRDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HUMPHREY  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Wed- 
lesday,  inunediately  following  the  re- 
r  larks  of  the  two  leaders  under  the  stand- 
iig  order,  the  distinguished  Senator 
i  rom  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  be  rec- 
qgnized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
dbjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
jore  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
'  rhlch  were  referred  as  indicated: 

^POBT  ON  STTPPORT  P'UKNISHED  TO  THE  VEET- 
I^AIXKSE   AND  OTHTR  FKEX   WOBLD  FORCXS   TN 

Vbtmam 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller) ,  transmitting 
]  ivirsuant  to  law,  a  report  on  support  furnish - 
<  d  to  the  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world 
!  orces  In  Vietnam,  for  the  second  quarter  of 
1  Iscal  year  1973  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
j  lort) ;  to  the  Committee  on  ^proprlatlons. 


Repobt     on     Ezperiickntal,     Dktelopment, 
Tbst,  and  Research  PROctraEMEMt  Action 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Air  Force 
report  entitled  "Semi-Annual  Experimental, 
Development,  Test  and  Research  Procure- 
ment Action  Report."  for  the  6-month  period 
ended  December  31,  1972  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Reports  on  Officers  on  Duty  With  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  the  Armt  and 
Detailed  to  the  Army  General  Staff 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  on  the  number  of  officers  on  duty 
with  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army 
and  detailed  to  the  Army  General  Staff,  as  of 
December  31,  1972  (with  accompanying  re- 
ports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Report  on  Enforcement  of  Title  I  of  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  en- 
forcement of  title  I  of  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  of  1968,  for  the  calendar  year 
1972  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  the  Par  Vauje 

Modification  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Par  Value  Modification  Act 
(With  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Reciprocal  Privileges  to  Vessels  of  the 
United  States 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  at  this  time 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  has  not  re- 
ceived any  Information  on  the  extent  to 
which  foreign  governments  are  extending  re- 
ciprocal privileges  to  vessels  of  the  United 
States;  therefore,  no  findings  of  reciprocity 
have  been  made;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

Proposed  Electric  FACiLrnEs  SmNO  Act  or 
1973 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  assure  protection  of  environmental  values 
whUe  facilitating  construction  of  needed 
electric  power  supply  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
^oposed  High  Seas  Fisheries  Conbervatiok 
Act  of  1973 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  fisheries  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Federal  Animal  Damage  Abatement 
♦  Act  of  1973 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  prc^osed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
assist  the  States  In  controUmg  damage 
caused  by  predatory  and  depredating  ani- 
mals; to  establish  a  program  of  research  con- 
cerning the  control  and  conservation  of  pre3- 
atory  and  depredating  animals;  to  restrict 
the  use  of  toxic  chemicals  as  a  method  of 
predator  control;  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Endangered  Sfkciks  CoMBTRVATioir 
Act  of  1973 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 


to  provide  for  the  conservation,  protection, 
and  propagation  of  species  or  subspecies  of 
fish  and  wildlife  that  are  presently  threat- 
ened with  extinction  or  likely  within  the 
foreseeable  future  to  become  threatened  with 
extinction;  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  On.  Pollution  Act  Amendments 
OP  1973 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1961 
(76  Stat.  402) ,  as  amended,  to  implement  the 
1969  and  the  1971  amendments  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Prevention  of 
the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil,  1954,  as 
amended;  and  for  other  ptirposes  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Proposed  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act  of  1973 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  pr(^>osed  legislation  cited  as  the 
"Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  of  1973"  (with 
an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Intervention  on  the  High 
Seas  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  implement  the  International  Con- 
ventiMi  Relating  to  Intervention  on  the  High 
Seasran  Cases  of  Oil  Pollution  Casualties, 
1969  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

Proposed  Legislation  Relating  to  the 
District  op  Columbia 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mltttag  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  im- 
prove the  laws  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
Insurance  companies  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Report  on  Grants  Financed  Wholly 
With  Federal  F^nds 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  that  no  projects  were  approved  relat- 
ing to  grants  financed  wholly  with  Federal 
funds,  during  the  period  October  1,  1972,  to 
December  31,  1972;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Proposed  Environmental  Protection 
Tax  Act  op  1973 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  encourage  the  preservation  of  coastal  wet- 
lands, open  space,  and  historic  buildings  and 
to  encourage  the  preservation  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  all  structures,  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Report  on  International  Agreements 
Other  Than  Treatdbs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  documents 
relating  to  International  agreements  other 
than  treaties  (with  accompanying  papers); 
tfi  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Pkoposkd  United  Nations  Environmknt  Pro- 
gram Participation  Act  op   1973 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  Department 
of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  participation  by 
the  United  States  In  the  United  Nations  en- 
vironment program  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 
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Reports  of  Comptroller  Genebal 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Improved  Manage- 
ment Information  System  Needed  for  £Mm- 
bank's  Capital  Loan  Program,"  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  the  United  States,  dated  Febru- 
ary 12,  1973  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "More  Effective 
United  States  Participation  Needed  in  World 
Bank  and  International  Development  As- 
sociation," Department  of  the  Treasury,  De- 
putment  of  State,  and  other  agencies,  dated 
February  14,  1973  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govermnent 
Operations. 

Proposed  Amendment  of  Section  204  of  the 

Federal     Property     and     Administrative 

Services  Act  op  1949 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  204  of  the  Federal  I>roperty  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  use  of  proceeds  of  disposi- 
tions of  surplus  real  and  related  personal 
property  for  the  relocation  of  Federal  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Proposed  Legislation  From  Department  of 
the  Interior 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (with  an  ac- 
companying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
(with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  the 
Big  Cypress  National  Fresh  Water  Reserve 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  a  national  policy 
encouraging  states  to  develop  and  imple- 
ment land  use  programs  (with  an  accom- 
panying paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Aalrs. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  cAoperatlon  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  the  States 
with  respect  to  environmental  regulations 
for  mining  operations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Final  Report  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Foundation 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Foundation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  final  report  of  that 
foundation  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  Subversive  Actiyities  Control 
Board 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Board  for  fiscal 
year  1972  (with  an  accompanying  report) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Proposed  Antarctic  Treaty  Criminal 
Legislation  Act  of  1973 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Congressional  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  define  and  discourage 
certain  criminal  conduct  by  United  States 
nationals  and  certain  foreign  nationals  in 
Antarctic  (with  an  accompanying  paper); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Reports   on   Thhu)   Preference   and    Sixth 

Preference    Classification    for    Certain 

Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
reports  on  third  preference  and  sixth  pref- 
erence clEisslflcation  for  certain  aliens  (with 
acompanylng  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Report  on  Reprocraminc  op  Appropriations 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  National  Science 
Foundation,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
the  reprogramlng  of  certain  appropria- 
tions within  that  Foundation  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Motor  Vehicle 

Emissions 
A  letter  from  the  President,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Motor 
Vehicle  Emissions  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore : 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance : 

"H.  1290 
"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  exempt  prisoners  of  war  return- 
ing from  Southeast  Asia  from  the  payment 
of  Federal  income  tax 

"Whereas,  many  prisoners  of  war  are  re- 
turning to  the  United  States  from  South- 
east Asia;  and 

"Whereas,  it  would  seem  fitting  that  these 
returning  heroes  should  be  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  federal  Income  tax  to  show  our 
gratitude  to  these  most  deserving  men.  Now, 
therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring : 

"That  the  Congress  Is  hereby  memorialized 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
exempt  prisoners  of  war  returning  from 
Southeast  Asia  from  the  payment  of  federal 
income  tax  for  any  year  during  which  time 
they  were  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  United  States  Congress  from 
South  Carolina." 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
S.  889.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Sylvia 
Graham.    Gary    Graham,    Deborah    Graham, 
and  Scott  Graham.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PASTORE: 
S.  890.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  de 
Lourdes  Moitoso  Mota.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Tower  I  : 

S.  891.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 

for  the  I»residenfs  National  Commission  on 

Productivity.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower)    (by  request)  : 
S.  892.  A  bill  to  amend  section  404  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking.    Housing    and    Urban 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    BENTSEN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
FlANDOLPH,    Mr.    Baker.    Mr.    Dome- 
Nici,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Montoya.  Mr. 
MusKiE,   and   Mr.   Stafford)  : 
S.  893.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  certain  highway  safety  projects,  to  extend 
and  improve  the  Federal  highway  safety  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.   894.  A   biU  for  the  relief  of  Antonla 
Riet*  Vlcta.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bennett,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) : 
S.  895.  A  bill  to  require  a  health  warning 
on  the  labels  of  bottles  containing  certain 
alcoholic  beverages.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  CJran- 

STON,  Mr.  SCHWEIKER,  Mr.  F*LL,  Mr. 
KXNNXDY,   Mr.  MONDALE,   Mr.  HATHA- 
WAY, Mr.  JAvrrs,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr.  Bent- 
sen)  : 
S.  896.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred   to   the   Committee  on  Labor   and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  897.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  removal  of 
debris  and  obsolete  buildings  in  the  Aleu- 
tian Islands,  Alaska.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 
S.  898.  A    bill    to    authorize    Insurance    in 
connection  with  loans  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of,  and  improvements  to,  lots  on  which 
to  place  mobile  homes;  and 

S.  899.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN : 
S.  900.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  April 
7,  1956,  relating  to  the  lower  Rio  Grande 
rehabilitation  project,  Texas,  Mercedes  Divi- 
sion. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr  ROLLINGS: 
S.  901.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  T   Michael 
Smith.   Referred    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 
MACNrsoN) : 
S.  902.  A  bill  to  amend  section  607(k)(8) 
of  the  Merchant  Mrrine  Act.  1936.  as  amend- 
ed. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    STEVENS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
FoNG.  Mr.  Gravel,  and  Mr   Inouye*  : 
S    903.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  addition 
of  the   names  cf  the   States   of   Alaska   and 
Hav.-ail  to  the  list  cf  the  forty-eight  States 
Inscribed  upon  the  wnlls  of  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Memorial.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAMS 
S.  904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetl;  Act  to  require  the  labels 
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en  all  foods  to  dlacloae  each  of  their  ln> 
gredlenta.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
^abor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  STEVKNSON  (for  hlnuelf.  Mr. 
Mathias,     Mr.     Earns,     and     Mr. 

MCOOVKKN)  : 

S.  905.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reform  of 
cbngre«slon*l  procedure  with  re^>ect  to 
b  udgetary  review,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
firred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

ByMr.  BEALL: 

S.  906.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continua- 
tion of  programs  authorized  under  the  Older 
/merlcans  Act  of  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
ifnd  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  907.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropriation 
djt  $150,000  to  assist  in  financing  the  Arctic 
printer  Games  to  be  held  In  the  State  of 
/  laska  In  1974.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
op  Commerce. 

S.  908.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Glenna  Gran- 
gfer  Goleblewskl.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
0^1  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HOLLINOS: 

S.  909.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
e  -ty  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
t  >  permit  donations  of  surplus  supplies  and 
e  ]uipment  to  State  and  local  public  recrea- 
t  on  agencies.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
C  overnment  Operations. 

S.  910.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Hous- 
i  ig  Act  of  1949  to  assure  borrowers  of  the 
r  ght  to  employ  qualified  attorneys  of  their 
c  lolce  In  performing  necessary  legal  services 
li  1  connection  with  loans  under  that  title. 
B  efersed  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIDEN: 

S.J.  Res.  65.  A  Joint  resolution  requesting 
t  le  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  deslg- 
c  itlng  the  week  of  April  23,  1973,  as  "Nicholas 
C  opemlcus  Week"  marking  the  qulnquecen- 
t  nnlal  of  his  birth.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
n  Ittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ERVTN: 

S.J.  Res.  66.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
li  e  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  dead 
o'  the  1st  Infantry  Division,  U.S.  Forces  In 
V  letnam.  Considered  and  passed. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr,  SPARKMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
S.  891.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
t  ons  for  the  President's  National  Com- 
B  ission  on  Productivity.  Referred  to  the 
Committee   on   Banking,    Housing   and 

I  rfo^  Affairs, 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

t )  the  desk  for  Senator  Tower  and  me, 
a  bill  to  provide  for  a  14-month  exten- 
on  of  the  authority  for  appropriations 
f  )r  the  President's  National  Commission 
01  Productivity,  that  is,  an  extension 
f  om  April  30,  1973  to  June  30,  1974. 

This  extension  is  necessary  for  the 
Commission  to  carry  out  its  proposed 
program.  The  broad,  complex  and  per- 
s  sting  problems  which  affect  productiv- 

II  y  cannot  be  adequately  analyzed  and 
t  «ated  within  the  time  provided  imder 
t  le  present  authority. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  (by  request) : 
S.  892.  A  bill  to  amend  section  404  of 
t  le  National  Housing  Act.  Referred  to 
t  le  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
I  rban  Affairs. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  acting  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  Mr.  Tower  and  me  a  bill 
to  Amend  section  404  of  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
Einalysls  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  892 

Be  it  enacted  ^y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
404  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Skc.  404.  (a)  (1)  The  Corporation  shall  es- 
tablish a  primary  reserve  which  shall  be  the- 
general  reserve  of  the  Corporation  and  a  sec- 
onfilary  reserve  to  which  shall  be  credited 
the  amounts  of  the  prepayments  made  by  In- 
sured Institutions  pursuant  to  former  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (d)  and  the  credits  made 
pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(e). 

"(2)  The  Corporation  may  accomplish  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  section  by 
rules,  regiUatlons,  orders,  or  otherwise  as  It 
may  consider  necessary  or  appropriate. 

"(b)  (1)  Each  Institution  whose  application 
for  Insurance  Is  approved  by  the  Corporation 
shall  pay  to  the  Corporation,  In  such  manner 
as  it  shall  prescribe,  a  premium  for  such  In- 
surance equal  to  one-twelfth  of  one  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  amount  of  all  accounts  of 
the  Insured  members  of  such  Institution. 
Such  premium  shall  be  paid  at  the  time  the 
certificate  Is  Issued  by  the  Corporation  under 
section  403,  and  thereafter  annually,  except 
that  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Corporation  such  premium  may  be  paid 
semiannually. 

"(2)  If,  at  the  close  of  any  December  31, 
the  primary  reserve  equals  or  exceeds  two  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  of  all  accounts 
of  insured  members  of  all  Insured  institu- 
tions as  of  such  close,  no  premium  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  shall  be  pay- 
able by  any  insured  institution  with  respect 
to  its  premium  year  beginning  during  the 
year  commencing  on  May  1  next  succeeding 
such  December  31,  except  that  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  sentence  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  any  Insured  Institution  with  respect 
to  any  of  the  twenty  premium  years  begin- 
ning with  the  premium  year  commencing 
with  the  date  on  which  such  certificate  Is 
issued. 

"(c)  The  Corporation  Is  further  authorized 
to  assess  against  each  insured  Institution 
additional  premiums  for  insurance  until  the 
amount  of  such  premiums  equals  the  amount 
of  all  losses  and  expenses  of  the  Corporation; 
except  that  the  total  amount  so  assessed  In 
any  one  year  against  any  such  institution 
shall  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  one  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  amount  of  the  accounts  of 
its  Insured  members. 

"(d)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  not,  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence, 
accept  or  receive  further  payments  in  the 
nature  of  prepayments  of  future  premiums 
as  was  formerly  required  by  this  subsection 
(Including  any  such  payments  which  have 
accrued  or  are  payable  under  such  former 
provisions).  When  no  Insured  Institution  has 
any  pro  rata  share  of  the  secondary  reserve, 
or  has  any  such  share  not  Immediately  pay- 
able to  it,  the  Corporation  may  take  such 
steps  as  It  may  deem  appropriate  to  close 
out  and  discontinue  the  secondary  resen-e. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  may  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  payments  made  under  former 
pi'ovlslons  of  this  subsection  or  made  or  to 


be  made  tmder  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section  In  cases  of  merger  or  consolida- 
tion, transfer  of  bulk  assets  or  auumptton 
of  llabUltles,  and  similar  transactions,  as 
defined  by  the  Corporation  for  the  p\uposes 
of  this  paragraph. 

"(e)  The  Corporation  shaU  credit  to  the 
secondary  reserve,  as  of  the  close  of  each 
calendar  year  a  return  on  the  outstanding 
balances  of  the  secondary  reserve,  during 
such  calendar  year,  as  determined  by  the 
Corporation,  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  average 
annual  rate  of  return  to  the  Corporation 
during  the  year  ending  at  the  close  of  No- 
vember  30  of  such  calendar  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Corporation,  on  the  invest- 
ments held  by  the  Corporation  In  obligations 
of,  or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 
by,  the  United  States.  Except  as  provided 
In  subsections  (f)  and  (g),  the  secondary 
reserve  shall  be  available  to  the  Corporation 
only  for  losses  of  the  Corporation  and  shall 
be  so  available  only  to  such  extent  as  other 
accounts  of  the  Corporation  which  are  avail- 
able therefor  are  Insufficient  for  such  losses. 
No  right,  title,  or  Interest  of  any  Institution 
In  or  with  respect  to  Its  pro  rata  share  of 
the  secondary  reserve  shall  be  assignable 
or  transferable  whether  by  operation  of  law 
or  otherwise,  except  to  such  extent  as  the 
Corporation  may  provide  for  transfer  of  such 
pro  rata  share  in  cases  of  merger  or  consoli- 
dation, transfer  of  bulk  assets  or  assumption 
of  liabilities,  and  similar  transactions,  as 
defined  by  the  Corporation  for  purposes  of 
this  sentence, 

"(f)  If  (1)  the  status  of  an  Insured  In- 
stitution as  an  insured  institution  is  termi- 
nated pursuant  to  any  provision  of  section 
407  cw  the  insurance  of  accounts  of  an  in- 
sured Institution  Is  otherwise  terminated. 
(11)  a  conservator,  receiver,  or  other  legal 
custodian  is  appointed  for  an  Insured  institu- 
tion under  the  circumstances  and  for  the 
purpose  set  forth  in  subdivision  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 401,  or  (111)  the  Corporation  makes  a 
determination  that  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  an  insured  institution  has  gone 
into  liquidation,  the  Corporation  shall  pay  in 
cash  to  such  institution  its  pro  rata  share 
of  the  Secondary  Reserve,  in  accordance  with 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Corporation 
may  prescribe,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  Cor- 
poration, the  Corporation  may  apply  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  amount  which  would 
otherwise  be  paid  In  cash  toward  the  pay- 
ment of  any  indebtedness  or  obligation, 
whether  matured  or  not,  of  such  institution 
to  the  Corporation,  then  existing  or  arising 
before  such  payment  in  cash :  Provided,  That 
such  payment  or  such  application  need  not 
be  made  to  the  extent  that  the  provisions  of 
the  exception  in  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e)  are  applicable. 

"(g)  If.  at  the  close  of  any  December  31. 
occurring  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  the  Aggregate  of  the  Primary  Re- 
serve and  the  Secondary  Reserve  equals  or 
exceeds  IVi  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
of  all  accounts  of  insured  members  of  all  In- 
sured Institutions  but  the  Primary  Reserve 
does  not  equal  or  exceed  2  per  centum  of 
such  base,  each  Insured  institution's  pro 
rata  share  of  the  Secondary  Reserve  shall, 
during  the  year  beginning  with  May  1  next 
succeeding  such  close,  be  used,  to  the  ex- 
tent available,  to  discharge  such  Institution's 
obligation  for  Its  premium  under  subsection 
(b)  for  the  premium  year  beginning  in  such 
year,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  such  percent- 
age, to  be  the  same  for  all  Insured  institu- 
tions and  to  be  not  less  than  30  nor  more 
than  70  per  centum  of  such  premium,  as  the 
Corporation  may  determine:  and  the  use  of 
such  pro  rata  shares  as  provided  In  this  sen- 
tence shall  continue  unless  and  until  the 
next  sentence  or  the  last  sentence  of  this 
subsection  shall  become  operative.  If,  aX,  the 
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dose  of  any  December  31  occurring  before 
the  last  sentence  of  this  subsection  shall  be- 
come operative,  the  aggregate  of  the  Primary 
Reserve  and  the  Secondary  Reserve  Is  not  at 
least  equal  to  1^4  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  of  all  accounts  of  insured  institu- 
tion's pro  rata  share  of  the  Secondary  Re- 
serve under  the  first  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section shall  terminate  with  respect  to  its 
premium  under  subsection  (b)  for  the 
premium  year  beginning  during  the  calen- 
dar year  commencing  on  May  1  next  succeed- 
ing such  December  31,  and  such  termination 
shall  continue  unless  and  until  the  first 
sentence  of  this  subsection  shall  become 
operative.  If,  at  the  close  of  any  December  31, 
the  Primary  Reserve  equals  or  exceeds  such 
2  per  centum,  the  Corp>oratlon  shall,  at  such 
time  (which  shall  be  the  same  for  all  in- 
sured institutions  and  shall  not  be  later  than 
May  1  next  succeeding  such  close)  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Coloration  shall  deter- 
mine, pt^in  cash  to  each  Insured  institu- 
tion its  pro  rata  share  of  the  Secondary 
Reserve. 

"(h)(1)  Each  insured  institution  shall 
make  such  deposits  in  the  Corporation  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  required  by  call 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Any 
such  call  shall  be  calculated  by  applying  a 
specified  percentage,  which  shall  be  the  same 
for  all  insured  institutions,  to  the  total 
amount  of  all  withdrawable  or  repurchas- 
able  shares,  investment  certificates,  and  de- 
posits in  each  insured  institution.  No  such 
call  shall  be  made  unless  such  Board  deter- 
mines that  the  total  amount  of  such  call, 
plus  the  outstanding  deposits  previously 
made  pursuant  to  such  calls,  does  not  exceed 
1  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  all 
withdrawable  or  repurchasable  shares,  in- 
vestment certificates,  and  deposits  In  all  In- 
sured Institutions.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  total  amounts  hereinabove 
referred  to  shall  be  determined  or  estimated 
by  such  Board  or  In  such  manner  as  it  may 
prescribe. 

"(2)  The  Corporation  shall  credit  as  of 
the  close  of  each  calendar  year,  to  each 
deposit  outstanding  at  such  close,  a  return 
on  the  outstanding  balance,  as  determined 
by  the  Corporation,  of  such  deposit  during 
such  calendar  year,  at  a  rate  equal  to  the 
average  annual  rate  of  return,  as  determined 
by  the  Corporation,  to  the  Corporation  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  at  the  close  of  Novem- 
ber 30  of  such  calendar  year,  on  the  invest- 
ments held  by  the  Corporation  In  obligations 
of.  or  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  In- 
terest by,  the  United  States. 

"(3)  The  Corporation  In  Its  discretion  may 
at  any  time  repay  all  such  deposits,  or  repay 
pro  rata  a  portion  of  each  of  such  deposits. 
In  such  manner  and  under  such  procediire 
as  the  Corporation  may  prescribe.  Any  pro- 
cedure for  such  pro  rata  repayment  may 
provide  for  total  repayment  of  any  deposit. 
If  total  repayment  of  any  and  all  deposits 
of  equal  or  smaller  amount  Is  likewise  pro- 
vided for. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section  and  of  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section  shall  be  applicable 
to  deposits  under  this  subsection,  and  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  the  references 
in  such  subsection  (f )  and  such  last  sentence 
to  the  prepayments  and  the  pro  rata  shares 
therein  mentioned  shall  be  deemed  Instead 
to  be  references  respectively  to  the  deposits 
under  this  subsection  and  the  pro  rata  shares 
of  the  holders  thereof,  and  the  references 
In  such  subsection  (f)  to  that  subsection 
(except  the  last  such  reference)  and  to  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
instead  to  be  references  to  this  subsection," 

AlTALYSU  or  THE  BILL  TO  AMKND  SECTION  404 

OF  THE  National  Housing  Act 
This  bill  is  the  result  of  a  thoroughgoing 
review  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 


of  the  adequacy  of  the  reserves  of  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  suitability  of  the  premium  system  under 
which  it  is  funded.  The  existing  language  of 
section  404  of  the  National  Housing  Act  pro- 
vides for  a  system  of  collecting  a  regular 
annual  insurance  premium  of  1/12  of  one 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  all  savings 
accounts  of  the  Insured  members  of  each 
insured  institution  and,  under  certain  speci- 
fied circumstances  an  additional  premium — 
in  the  nature  of  a  prepayment  of  the  regular 
premium — in  an  amount  equal  to  two  percent 
of  each  Insured  institution's  annual  savings 
deposit  Increase.  Whether  the  additional 
premium  prepayment  is  to  be  paid  in  a  given 
year  depends  on  the  ratio  of  Insurance  re- 
serves of  the  Insurance  Corporation  to  the 
total  amount  of  all  savings  accounts  in  all 
insured  Institutions.  This  statutory  plan  pro- 
duces widely  varying  cash  fiows  from  Insured 
Institutions  to  the  FSLIC — from  zero  over  a 
period  of  years  to  very  substantial  sums  In 
other  years.  After  a  two  percent  ratio  of 
insvu-ance  reserves  to  savings  In  Insured  In- 
stitutions was  achieved  in  1969  cash  fiow 
from  the  additional  premium  was  cut  off. 
By  the  end  of  1972  this  ratio  slipped  below 
1%  percent  which  means  that  additional 
premium  payments  will  have  to  resume  on 
May  1,  1973.  Unless  the  section  Is  amended 
this  wUl  mean  an  extremely  large  cash  flow 
Into  the  FSLIC's  Insurance  reserves  which  is 
not  required  by  the  Corporation  and  would 
simply  absorb  funds  that  would  otherwise 
finance  housing.  The  Irregular  cash  flows 
which  result  from  the  present  premium  struc- 
ture are  detrimental  to  the  orderly  adminis- 
tration of  home  mortgage  credit  and  the 
affairs  of  the  Corporation. 

This  prop>osed  amendment  to  section  404 
would  eliminate  the  prepayment  of  additional 
premiums  and  restructure  the  premium  pay- 
ment system  by  giving  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  discretion  to  adjust  the 
level  of  cash  payments  to  the  Corporation 
within  a  range  of  30  to  70  percent  of  the 
regular  annual  premiums  with  the  remainder 
to  be  transferred  from  the  secondary  reserve 
of  accumulated  premium  prepayments.  If  at 
any  December  31  the  FSLIC's  reserve  ratio  is 
less  than  1.25  percent,  full  cash  payment  of 
the  regular  premium  would  be  begun  and 
continued  xaxtM  the  year-end  ratio  again 
reaches  1.26  percent.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment Is  based  on  the  considered  Judgment  of 
the  Corporation  that  the  present  law's  goal 
of  a  reserve  ratio  in  the  1.60  to  2.(X)  percent 
range  is  not  Justified.  Relative  to  the  size  of 
its  reserve  funds,  the  FSLIC's  losses  over  a 
span  of  38  years  have  been  nominal,  and  the 
projected  reserves  forthcoming  as  a  result  of 
this  amendment  will  be  adequate  to  discharge 
Its  financial  responsibilities  and  maintain 
the  public's  confidence. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN    (for  himself, 

Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr. 

Domenici.     Mr.     Gravel,     Mr. 

MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Muskie,  and  Mr. 

Stafford)  : 
S.  893.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  highway  safety  projects, 
to  extend  and  improve  the  Federal  high- 
way safety  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

HIGHWAY    SATETT    ACT    OF    1973 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1973,  legislation  to  continue  the  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  reduce  the 
continuing  death  and  injury  that  takes 
place  on  our  country's  roads.  I  am  joined 
In  this  Introduction  by  Senators  Ran- 
dolph, MnSKIE,  MONTOYA,  Oravel,  Baker, 
Stafford,  smd  Domenici. 


I  have  chosen  to  Introduce  a  sepsirate 
bill  dealing  with  highway  safety  rather 
than  to  include  this  crlticsdly  Important 
subject  in  the  general  highway  construc- 
tion bill  (S.  502).  I  believe  that  highway 
safety  requires  the  separate  and  un- 
divided attention  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  as  well  as  of  the  Senate.  This 
bill  Is  addressed  to  matters  of  great  im- 
portance that  could  become  obscured 
if  they  are  psirt  of  a  highway  construc- 
tion bill  that  becomes  sis  controversial  as 
It  did  last  year.  Highway  ssif ety  programs 
must  be  judged  on  their  own  merits,  and 
they  must  be  developed  with  the  single 
aim  of  making  American  roads  safer  for 
travel. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973  modi- 
fies somewhat  the  safety  provisions  that 
were  part  of  last  year's  bill.  In  line  \^1th 
our  general  approach  to  highway  legisla- 
tion, this  proposal  reduces  the  number  of 
categorical  programs.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, neglect  any  area  of  highway  safety 
in  which  either  program  authority  or 
funding  is  needed.  While  the  number  of 
categories  Is  reduced  from  those  In  last 
year's  proposal,  the  essential  activities 
are  provided  for  in  broad,  general  au- 
thorizations. 

Authorizations  in  the  bill  I  introduce 
today  total  $500  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  of  1974  and  1975.  All  of  this 
money  for  safety  programs  would  come 
from  the  highway  trust  fund.  This  use 
of  trust  fimd  revenues  reflects  my  con- 
\1ction  that  highway  safety  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  total  highway  program  and 
that  Its  support  from  user  revenues  Is 
fully  justified  and  desirable. 

The  highway  trust  fund  has  facilitated 
the  construction  of  the  world's  most  ad- 
vanced highway  system,  and  it  should  be 
utilized  to  make  this  the  world's  safest 
highway  system. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  fact  that  the  authorizations  con- 
tained in  this  bin  are  significantly  hi<?her 
than  highway  safety  expenditures  recom- 
mended in  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posals for  fiscal  year  1974.  Spending  levels 
of  $289  million  are  advanced  by  the 
administration,  but  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  adequate  or  responsive  to  the  need 
for  better  highway  safety  programs,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  safety  record  of  our 
highways  has  Improved  in  recent  years 
on  the  basis  of  deaths  and  accidents  per 
mile  driven.  This  is  indicative  that  we 
are  moving  in  the  right  direction  and 
that  our  investments  in  highway  safety 
are  paying  dividends.  The  actual  death 
toll  on  our  highways,  however,  seems  to 
have  stabilized  In  the  vicinity  of  55.000 
persons  a  year.  This  Is  a  totally  unaccept- 
able figure  and  dictates  that  there  be  no 
relaxation  in  our  highway  safety  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  seversd  signifi- 
cant changes  In  the  safety  program  pro- 
posed by  this  bUl. 

To  stimulate  a  more  aggressive  re- 
sponse by  the  States  to  highway  safety, 
this  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  award  grants  total- 
ing $10  million  a  year  to  States  as  Incen- 
tives for  superior  performance.  These 
payments  will  be  made  to  States  which 
the  Secretary  determines  have  achieved 
above-average  results  In  highway  safety. 
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The  committee  has  long  been  con- 
C(  rned  with  the  persistent  dangers  posed 
b: '  railroad-highway  grade  crossings, 
w  tiere  an  average  of  1,500  people  die  in 
a  icidents  each  year.  The  time  is  long 
•^  erdue  to  begin  eliminating  the  thou- 
sinds  of  grade  crossings  in  our  country. 
Tj  make  this  start,  the  bill  authorizes 
$  00  million  each  year  for  grade  crossing 
nmoval.  Recognizing  that  a  significant 
n  miber  of  grade  crossing  accidents  occur 
01 1  roads  not  on  a  Federal-aid  system,  this 
legislation  authorizes  expenditures  of 
one-third  of  the  funds  on  highways  not 
ir  eluded  on  any  Federal-aid  system.  Be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  such  projects, 
F  ideral  participation  at  90  percent  of  the 
CI  )st  is  authorized. 

The  bridge  reconstruction  and  re- 
p  acement  program,  enacted  in  1970  un- 
d  T  the  sponsorship  and  special  concern 
o  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Randolph),  has  enabled 
u;  to  begin  correcting  another  serious 
diflciency  in  our  national  highway  net- 
wDrk.  Our  highways  cross  thousands  of 
bildge^  that  are  far  too  old  and  Inade- 
qi  late  to  carry  modem  traflBc  loads.  About 
oie-slxth  of  the  highway  bridges  in  the 
U  tilted  States  have  been  found  to  be  de- 
fi  ;lent  in  some  respect,  and  this  program 
is  aimed  at  correcting^ those  deficiencies. 
T  le  bill  I  Introduce  continues  the  bridge 
r(  construction  and  replacement  pro- 
g  am  and  authorizes  $100  million  per 
yi  lar  for  this  purpose.  A  modification'  Is 
n  ade  to  also  permit  bridge  replacerrmit 
o:  1  roads  that  are  not  part  of  a  Federal - 
a  d  system. 

In  Its  evaluation  of  highway  safety  pro- 
g  ams,  the  committee  has  found  that  en- 
f(  rcement  of  standards  relating  to  alco- 
h)l  and  highway  safety  has  not  been 
S£  tlsfactory.  Accordingly,  the  bill  Includes 
tlie  requirement  that  standards  include 
certain  features  intended  to  reduce  the 
li  ddence  of  people  who  drive  under  the 
ii  fluence  of  alcohol.  Approximately  one- 
h  ilf  of  all  highway  deaths  take  place  In 
accidents  where  alcohol  is  a  factor  and. 
tlierefore,  we  must  give  special  atten- 
ti  sn  to  this  aspect  of  the  highway  safety 
p  "ogram. 

Participation  in  the  State-admlnis- 
\a  red  highway  safety  program  is  broad - 
ei  led  by  this  bill  to  include  Indian  Tribes. 
K  Ighway  safety  is  as  serious  a  problem 
o:  1  Indian  reservations  as  it  is  elsewhere, 
bit  existing  statutes  do  not  permit  the 
SI  me  type  of  safety  programs  to  be  car- 
ri  sd  out  on  Indian  reservations  as  are 
c<  inducted  by  States. 

The  concern  over  widespread  drug  use 
aid  Its  possible  effect  on  the  operation 
0  motor  vehicles  are  recognized  in  this 
bll.  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  conduct  highway 
sjJety  research  is  broadened  to  include 
tl  ;e  use  of  drugs  and  their  effect  on  high- 
w  ly  safety  and  motor  vehicle  operators. 

In  addition  to  these  major  provisions 
o\  the  bill,  several  activities  which  were 
p  oposed  In  last  year's  legislation  could 
b!  Included  under  existing  authority.  I 
li  tend  that  the  committee  report  on  this 
b  U  include  a  discussion  of  Items  dropped 
fi  om  last  year's  proposal,  such  as  ellml- 
n  itlon  of  roadside  obstacles,  pavement 


marking,  and  emergency  medical  care. 
The  absence  of  these  programs  from  this 
bill  does  not  mean  that  I  consider  them 
any  less  Important  than  they  were  a  year 
ago.  Rather,  it  is  my  belief  that  they 
should  be  carried  out  under  the  author- 
ity of  other  sections  of  the  statutes  and 
this  emphasis  will  be  noted  in  the  com- 
mittee report. 

Mr.  President,  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1973  is  intended  to  continue  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  reducing  death, 
injury,  and  destruction  on  our  Nation's 
roads.  It  is  a  realistic  bill,  both  as  to  pro- 
gram content  and  as  to  financing  levels. 
Hearings  on  this  bill  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  this  measure  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  893 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TITIX 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  mav  be  cited  as  the 
"Highway  Safety  Act  of  1973". 

AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  102.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund — 

(a)  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  « 150.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975,  for  carrying  out 
section  402  of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  highway  safety  programs) 
by  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, of  which  $10,000,000  In  each 
such  year  shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 402(1)  (1),  and  $10,000,000  for  section 
402(1)(2). 

(b)  $85,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $85,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975.  for  carrying  out 
such  section  402  by  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, of  which  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jvme  30.  1974.  shall  be  ex- 
clusively available  for  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment for  pavement  marking. 

(c)  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975.  for  carrying  out 
section  403  of  such  title  (relating  to  highway 
research  and  development)  by  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

(d)  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974,  and  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975,  for  carrying  out 
sections  307(a)  and  403  of  such  title  by  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

RAIL-HIGHWAT    CROSSINGS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  In  addition  to  funds  which 
may  be  otherwise  available  to  carry  out  sec- 
tion 130  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of  the 
highway  trust  fund  for  projects  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  hazards  of  railway-bridge  crossings, 
$100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975.  Such  sums  shall  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  for  one  year  in  advance 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorized  and 
shall  remain  available  for  obligation  for  a 
period  of  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  authorized. 

(b)  Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  as  follows: 

(1 )  two-thirds  for  projects  on  any  Federal- 
aid  system  (other  than  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem) ;  and 


(2)  one- third  for  projects  on  highways  not 
included  on  any  Federal-aid  system. 

(c)  Funds  made  available  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  States  in  the  same 
manner  as  sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  paragraph  (1)  of  section  105  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970.  Funds 
made  available  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  apportioned  to 
the  States  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided 
in  section  402(c)  of  this  title,  and  the  Fed- 
eral share  payable  on  account  of  any  such 
project  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the 
cost  thereof. 

BRIDGE  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  REPLACEMENT 

Sec.  104.  (a|  Subsection  (b)  of  section  144 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "on  any  of  the  Federal-aid 
systems". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  144  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1972;  and"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "1972,";  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
"1973,"  the  following:  "$100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $100.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1975,". 

(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  144  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  relettered  as  subsection 
(g)  (including  references  thereof);  and  Im- 
mediately after  subsection  (e)  the  following 
new  subsection  (f)  is  Inserted: 

"(f)  Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  as  follows: 

"(1)  two- thirds  for  projects  on  any  Fed- 
eral-aid system;  and 

"(2)  one-third  for  projects  on  highways 
not  Included  on  any  Federal-aid  system." 

(d)  Existing  subsection  (g)  of  section  144 
of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  is  relet- 
tered as  subsection  (h)  (Including  references 
thereto). 

PENALTIES  FOR  DRIVINO  WHILE  INTOXICATED 

Sec.  105.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  402  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  fifth  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing  "Effective  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1973  such  standards  shall  also  include 
provisions  requiring  (1)  laws  prohibiting 
persons  from  operating  motor  vehicles  while 
under  the  Influence  of  Intoxicating  liquors 
or  any  narcotic  or  drug  which  impairs  their 
ability  to  operate  a  motor  vehicle  properly 
and  safely,  (2)  procedures  for  effective  en- 
forcement of  such  laws.  (3)  penalties  for 
violation  of  such  laws  which  provide  a  mean- 
ingful deterrent  to  their  violation  and.  where 
appropriate,  adequate  medical  treatment  for 
persons  violating  such  laws  who  are  In  need 
of  treatment.". 

MANPOWER    TRAINING    AND    DEMONSTRATION 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The.  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  402  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately after  "approved  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (a),"  the  following:  "Including 
the  development  and  Implementation  of 
manpower  training  programs,  and  of  demon- 
stration programs  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  contribute  directly  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  accidents,  and  deaths  and  injuries 
resulting  therefrom  such  funds.". 
public  road  mileage 

Sec.  107.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  402  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  the  third  sen- 
tence the  follovTlng  "Public  road  mileage  as 
used  In  this  subsection  shall  be  determined 
as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  year  In  which  the  funds  are  apportioned 
and  shall  be  certified  to  by  the  Governor 
of  the  State  and  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Secretary." 
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compliance  with  alcohol  safety  standard 
Sec.  108.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  402 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  next  to  the  last  sentence 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  provisions  of  this 
sentence  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  any 
State  which  has  not  prior  to  July  1,  1974, 
properly  Implemented  the  Secretary's  high- 
way safety  programs  standard  numbered  8 
(relating  to  alcohol  In  relation  to  highway 
safety)  or  any  modification  or  addition  to 
such  standard  prior  to  such  date.". 

(b)  Such  subsection  is  further  amended 
by  adding  Immediately  after  the  next  to  the 
last  sentence  thereof  the  following  "When- 
ever the  Secretary  suspends  the  application 
of  the  seventh  sentence  of  this  subsection, 
he  shall  report  within  ten  days  the  reasons 
for  such  suspension  and  the  period  of  such 
suspension  to  the  Committees  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  on  Public 
Works,  Commerce,  and  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  and  shall  publish  such  report 
li^  the  Federal  Register,  and  shall  notify  the 
State  or  States  Involved  of  such  suspension, 
the  reasons  therefor  and  the  period  thereof, 
and  warn  them  of  the  penalty  Involved.". 
minimum  apportionment 
Sec.  109.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  402  is 
amended  by  striking  "one-third  of  1  per  cen- 
tum" m  the  fifth  sentence  thereof  as 
amended,  and  Inserting  "one-half  of  1  per 
centum.". 

INCENTIVES     FOR     COMPLIANCE     WITH     HIGHWAY 
SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Sec.  no.  Section  402  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (1) ,  as  follows: 

"(i)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  award.  In  ad- 
dition to  other  grants  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. $10,000,000  In  grants  for  each  fiscal  year 
to  States  which  he  determines,  In  accordance 
with  criteria  which  he  shall  establish  and 
publish,  to  have  attained  above  average  re- 
sults In  carrying  out  and  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter.  Such  grants  shall  be 
used  by  recipient  States  only  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter.  The  amount  ap- 
propriated in  each  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  paragraph  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  eligible  for 
grants  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  in  the  ra- 
tio which  the  total  apportionments  to  each 
State  pursuant  to  section  104(b)  (1)  and  (2) 
for  such  year  bears  to  the  totsJ  such  ap- 
portionments to  all  such  eligible  States  for 
such  year. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  also  award.  In  ad- 
dition to  other  grants  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, $10,000,000  in  grants  in  each  fiscal  year 
to  States  which  he  determines.  In  accord- 
ance with  criteria  which  he  shall  establish 
and  publish,  to  have  made  the  most  signifi- 
cant Improvements  In  carrying  out  and 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  Such 
grants  shall  be  used  by  recipient  States  only 
to  further  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.  No 
SUte  shall  receive  In  excess  of  $500,000  in 
any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph.". 

HIGHWAY  SAFETY  ON  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS 

Sec.  ill.  (a)  Section  402  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (J),  as  follows: 

"(J)  For  the  purpose  of  the  application  of 
this  section  on  Indian  reservations,  'State' 
and  'Oovemor  of  a  State'  includes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  'political  subdivi- 
sion of  a  State'  Includes  an  Indian  tribe: 
Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  subparagraph  (C)  of  subsection  (b) 
(1)  hereof,  95  per  centum  of  the  funds  ap- 
portioned to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  be  expended  by  Indian  tribes  to  carry 
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out  highway  safety  programs  within  their 
Jurisdictions:  And  provided  further.  That 
the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (E)  of  sub- 
section (b)  (1)  hereof  shall  be  applicable  In 
those  tribal  Jurisdictions  In  which  the  Sec- 
retary determines  such  programs  would  not 
be  practicable.". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  402  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  except  that. 
In  the  case  of  a  local  highway  safety  pro- 
gram carried  out  by  an  Indian  tribe.  If  the 
Secrertary  is  satisfied  that  an  Indian  tribe 
does  not  have  sufficient  funds  available  to 
meet  the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
such  program,  he  may  Increase  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  thereof  p>ayable  under  this 
Act  to  the  extent  necessary.", 

DRUG  USE  AND  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

Sec.  112.  Section  403  of  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"(a)"  Immediately  before  the  first  sentence 
thereof,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  research  author- 
ized by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary,  In  consultation  with  such  other 
government  and  private  agencies  as  may  be 
necessary.  Is  authorized  to  carry  out  safety 
research  on  the  relationship  between  the  con- 
sumption and  use  of  drugs  and  their  effect 
upon  highway  safety  and  drivers  of  motor  ve- 
hicles. As  soon  as  practicable,  the  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  a  highway  safety  program 
standard  with  respect  to  drug  use  In  relation 
to  highway  safety.  The  research  authorized 
by  this  subsection  may  be  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  through  grants  and  contracts  with 
public  and  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
Individuals. 

"(c)  In  addition  to  the  research  author- 
ized by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secrertary  is  authorized  either  In- 
dependently or  In  cooperation  with  other 
Federal  departments  or  agencies,  to  conduct 
research  Into,  and  to  make  grants  to  or  con- 
tracts with  State  or  local  agencies.  Institu- 
tions, and  Individuals  for  demonstration 
projects  for  programs  of  administrative  ad- 
judication of  traffic  infractions.  Such  admin- 
istrative adjudication  programs  shall  be  de- 
signed to  Improve  highway  safety  by  provid- 
ing fair,  efficient,  and  effective  adjudication 
of  traffic  Infractions,  and  by  utilizing  appro- 
priate punishment,  training,  and  rehabilita- 
tive measures  for  traffic  law  offenders.  The 
Secretary  shall  repwrt  to  Congress  by  July  1, 
1975,  on  the  research  and  demonstration 
projects  authorized  by  this  subsection,  and 
shall  include  In  such  report  a  comparison  of 
the  fairness,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  of 
administrative  adjudication  of  traffic  Infrac- 
tions with  other  methods  of  handling  such 
Infractions.". 

HIGHWAY    SAFETY    RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  113.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  403  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  ad- 
dition, the  Secretary  may  use  the  funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  subsection, 
either  Independently  or  in  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  departments  or  agencies,  for 
making  grants  to  or  contracting  with  State 
or  local  agencies,  Institutions,  and  Individ- 
uals for  ( 1 )  training  or  education  of  highway 
safety  personnel,  (2)  research  fellowships  In 
highway  safety,  (3)  development  of  Improved 
accident  Investigation  procedures,  (4)  emer- 
gency service  plans,  (5)  demonstration  proj- 
ects, and  (6)  related  activities  which  are 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes,  of  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  assure  that  no  fees  are 
charged  for  any  meetings  or  services  attend- 
ant thereto  or  other  activities  relating  to 
training  and  education  of  highway  safety 
personnel.". 


TRANSFER    OF    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECT 
EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  114.  Section  403  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection ; 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may,  where  he  deems 
it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 402  of  this  title,  vest  in  State  or  local 
agencies,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  deems  appropriate,  title  to  equipment 
purchased  for  demonstration  projects  with 
funds  authorized  by  this  section.". 

NATIONAL    HIGHWAY    SAFETY    ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 

Sec.  115.  Subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  404 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  "Federal 
Highway  Administrator."  the  following;  "the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tor,". 

DATE    OF    ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  116.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  202  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1966  (80  Stat.  736)  is  amended  by  deleting 
"March  1"  and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "July  1". 


Section -by-Section  Analysis  of  Highway 
Safety  Bill 

section     101.    SHORT    TITLE 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1973". 

section     102.    AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  following  amounts  would  be  au- 
thorized from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund : 

1.  For  assistance  to  the  States  in  carrying 
out  highway  safety  programs  under  section 
402 — $235  mUUon  for  each  of  the  1974  and 
1975  fiscal  years,  provided  that  $25  million 
of  such  funds  would  be  available  to  the 
States  exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  pave- 
ment equipment  marking. 

2.  For  highway  safety  research  and  devel- 
opment— $66  million  for  each  of  the  1974 
and    1975   fiscal   years. 

SECTION    103.   RAIL-HIGHWAY   CROSSINGS 

This  section  authorizes  $100  million  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1974  and  1975  for  elimination 
of  hazards  of  rail-highway  crossings,  in  ad- 
dition to  funds  available  to  carry  out  section 
130  of  title  23.  United  States  Code.  These 
funds  in  any  fiscal  year  would  be  available 
as  follows:  (1)  two-thirds  for  projects  on 
any  Federal-aid  system  (other  than  the  In- 
terstate System)  apportioned  In  the  same 
mamier  as  sums  authorired  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  section  105  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970:  and  (2)  one-third  for 
projects  on  highways  not  included  on  any 
Federal-aid  system  apportioned  In  the  same 
manner  as  provided  In  23  U  S.C.  402(c). 

The  Federal  share  payable  on  account  of 
any  such  project  would  not  exceed  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost. 

SECTION    104.    bridge   RECONSTRUCTION    AND 
REPLACEMENT 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fi^ind  of  $100  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974  and 
1975  to  carry  out  the  bridge  replacement 
program  established  pursuant  to  23  U.SC. 
144.  Two/thirds  of  the  funds  authorized  and 
expended  under  the  program  would  be  for 
projects  on  the  Federal  aid  system  and 
one-third  would  be  for  projects  not  in- 
cluded on  any  Federal -aid  system. 

SECTION    lOS.    penalties    FOR    DRIVING    WHILE 
INTOXICATED 

States  would  be  required  by  future  high- 
way safety  standards  to  prohibit  persons 
from  operating  motor  vehicles  while  under 
the  Infiuence  of  Intoxicating  liquors,  narcot- 
ics or   drugs,  to   provide  effective  enforce- 
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meat  of  such  restrictions,  and  to  provide 
pel  laltles  that  would  constitute  a  meaning- 
ful deterrent. 

sBcnoK  loa.  xantowxb  tsaining  and 

OKMONSISATION    PKOGKAIlCS 

':  "his  would  authorize  funds  appropriated 
to  States  for  their  highway  safety  programs 
to  be  used  for  the  development  and  Imple- 
me  itatlon  of  manpower  training  and  dem- 
on/tratlon  programs  which  the  Secretary 
delisrmlnes  might  help  reduce  accidents. 

SXCnON    107.    FUBUC   BOAD    MIIXACX 

Ibr  purposes  of  apportioning  funds  for 
hl«  hway  safety  among  the  States,  the  public 
road  mileage  In  each  State  woxild  be  deter- 
ml:  ted  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year. 

I  XCnON  108.    COMPUANCX    WTTH    AI£OHOL 
SATXTT    STANDAKD 

"the  discretionary  Ruthorlty  of  the  Secre- 
te suspend  application  of  the  10  per- 
reductlon  In  the  apportionment  of  Ped- 
-ald  highway  funds  for  thoee  States  not 
implementing    a    highway    safety    program 
wovM  be  eliminated  with  respect  to  the  hlgh- 
safety  standard  en  alcohol.  In  effect,  the 
jercent  penalty  would  be  made  manda- 
for  States  not  In  compliance  with  this 
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^  Whenever  the  Secretary  exercises  his  au- 

thc^ty  to  suspend  application  of  the  10  per- 

penalty  In  Federal  aid  for  thoee  States 

m  compliance  with  safety  standards,  he 

woi)ld  be  required  to  report  his  reasons  for 

suspension  within  ten  days  to  approprl- 

conmilttees  of  CJongress,  to  publish  the 

In  the  Federal  Register,  and  to  notify 

Involved. 
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the  States  ! 

SBCnON    109.    MINIMtTM    APPORTIONMXNT 

T  le  minimum  amount  available  to  any 
Sta  e  for  highway  safety  programs  would  be 
Inci  eased  from  one-third  of  one  percent  to 
one  -half  of  one  percent. 

B^pnoa    110.   INCXNTIVXS   FOR    COMPLIANCE 
WITH    BIGHWAT    SAfrTT    STANDAKDS 

Tie  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
award  each  year,  $10,000,000  In  incentive 
graj  its  to  States  which  have  achieved  "above 
aveiage  results"  and  •10,000,000  to  States 
whl  111  have  made  the  "most  significant  im 
provement"  in  carrying  out  their  highway 
safe  by  programs. 

BBpnON    111.    HIGHWAY    SATETT    ON    INDIAN 
KESKBVATIONS 

Iddlan  reservations  would  be  made  eligible 

ilghway  safety  grants  under  Section  402. 

3s  normally  apportioned   to  the  States 

this   purpose   would    Instead    be    appor- 

tlonrd  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 

ry  would  also  be  authorized   to  In- 

the  Federal  share  If  necessary  to  as- 

an   Indian  tribe  In   meeting  the  non- 

~'  share  of  the  cost  of  reservation  safety 
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Federal 
pro(  rams. 

SECTION    112.    OaXTG    VSE   AND    HIGHWAY    SAJCTY 
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Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  carry 

•esearch  on  the  relationship  between  the 

con«  umptlon  of  drugs  and  highway  safety 

to  promulgate,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a 

hlgliway  safety  program  standard  on  drug 

I  Jid  highway  safety. 

Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  con- 

research  for  making  grants  or  contracts 

1  he  effectiveness  of  administrative  ad- 

Judl^tlon    systems    In    promoting    highway 

and  In  reducing  recidivism  rates  of 

law  offenders  by  appropriate  punish - 

training,  and  rehabUltatlon. 


SE(  TION 


113.    mOHWAY    SAFETY    RESEARCH 
AND   DEVELOPMENT 

lan^age   of  this  section    would   be 

d  slightly  In  order  to  make  It  clear 

reeearch  funds  could  be  used  for  grants 

contracts   with   public   agencies.    In- 

and  individuals  for  all  five  types 

listed.  The  Secretary  would  as- 

that  no  fees  are  charged  for  training  on 

'■**—  of  highway  safety  personnel. 


SECTION    114.    TRANSFER    OF    DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT    EQUIPMENT 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
transfer  to  State  and  local  agencies  the  title 
to  equipment  purchased  with  research  funds 
for  demonstration  projects. 

SECTION    lis.   NATIONAL   HIGHWAY   SAFETY 
ADVISORY    COMMITTKE 

The  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
mlnlstator  would  be  added  as  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Ad- 
visory Committee. 

SECTION    116.   DATE   OF  ANNUAL   REPORT 

The  date  on  which  the  Secretary  Is  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  (Congress  on  the 
Administration  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
would  be  changed  from  March  1  to  July  1. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr. 
Randolph) : 
S.  895.  A  bill  to  require  a  health  warn- 
ing on  the  labels  of  bottles  containing 
certain  alcoholic  beverages.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  been  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism  in  this  country. 

On  April  14,  1971,  I  Introduced  a  bill 
to  amend  section  5(e)  of  the 'Federal 
Alcohol  Administration  Act  to  require  a 
health  warning  on  the  labels  of  bottles 
containing  alcoholic  beverages.  This  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  and  the  full  Senate  did  not 
act  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  President,  after  the  passage  of  2 
years,  statistics  do  not  reveal  any  reason 
for  less  concern.  In  fact,  alcoholism  has 
become  a  growing  problem,  and  more 
and  more  people  are  being  victimized  by 
this  menace. 

Consequently.  ;i  am  reintroducing  this 
legislation  today,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  it  very  careful  considera- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  revealed  that  some  10 
million  Americans  are  dependent  on 
alcohol.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  national 
tragedy. 

Overuse  and  abuse  of  alcohol  has 
caused  broken  homes  and  economic  dis- 
aster for  many  Individuals  who  otherwise 
would  be  model  parent^nd  successful 
in  their  business  pursuits. 

Furthermore,  alcohol  is  the  cause  of 
many  physical,  emotional,  and  mental 
problems.  Alcoholism  can  strike  at  all  so- 
cial and  economic  levels,  and  the  result 
is  tragic. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
dangers  in  mixing  alcohol  and  automo- 
biles. Drinking  and  driving  has  become  a 
killer  of  major  proportions,  and  it  is  time 
that  we  warn  drinkers  of  the  hazards  in- 
volved. 

A  health  warning  label  for  all  bottles 
of  alcoholic  beverages  containing  more 
than  24  percent  of  alcohol  by  volume  will 
be  an  effective  method  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  il  a  warning  label  pre- 
vents one  potential  alcoholic  from  taking 
his  first  drink,  or  one  casual  drinker  who 
drives  from  having  his  "drink  for  the 
road."  then  it  is  worthwhile  and  con- 
structive legislation. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senators  Bennett. 
Dole,  and  Randolph  again  join  me  as 
cosponsors  of  this  legislation. 


Mr.  President,  I  request  that  this  bill 
be  appropriately  referred  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record  as 
follows : 

S.  896 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica tn  Congress  assembled,  That  section  6(e) 
of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act 
(49  Stat.  982,  as  amended;  27  U.S.C.  205(e)) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraph  immediately  before  the  last  full 
paragraph  of  such  section: 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell  or  ship  or 
deliver  for  sale  or  shipment,  or  otherwise 
Introduce  In  Interstate  commerce  or  foreign 
commerce,  or  receive  therein,  or  to  remove 
from  customs  custody  for  consumption,  any 
bottle  containing  a  beverage  having  more 
than  24  per  centum  of  alcohol  by  volume 
unless  the  label  of  such  bottle  contains  the 
following  statement :  'Caution :  Consump Von 
of  alcoholic  beverages  may  be  hazardous  to 
your  health  and  may  be  habit  forming.'  Such 
statement  shaU  be  located  In  a  conspicuous 
place  on  each  label,  and  shaU  appear  In 
conspicuous  and  legible  type  In  contrast  by 
typography,  layout,  or  color  with  other  print- 
ed matter  on  the  label." 


By   Mr.   RANDOLPH    (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford,     Mr.      Cranston,      Mr. 
ScHWEiKER,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Hatha- 
way, Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Dominick, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Dole,  and 
Mr.  Bentsen)  : 
S.  896.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes.   Referred   to   the   Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  extend  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act  as  set  forth  in  Public 
Law  91-230.  This  act.  which  brought  to- 
gether Federal  programs  of  assistance 
for  the  education  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren, has  served  our  Nation  well. 

The  States  estimate  that  there  are  7 
million  children,  1  million  of  whom  are  of 
preschool  age,  who  are  so  severely  handi- 
capped that  they  require  special  educa- 
tion programs.  The  thrust  of  Federal 
legislative  effort  has  been  to  assist  the 
States  In  providing  such  programs,  to 
enable  them  to  give  each  handicapped 
child  his  rightful  opportunity  to  an  edu- 
cation. 

We  have  done  much ;  yet  much  remains 
to  be  done. 

Our  reports  from  State  education 
agencies  show  that  special  education 
programing  Is  growing.  In  the  past  5 
years,  the  number  of  children  receiving 
special  help  has  grown  from  2.1  million 
to  almost  3  million.  Federal  assistance 
to  States  for  these  purposes  has  in- 
creased from  $45  million  5  years  ago  to 
$250  million  in  the  past  fiscal  year.  Yet 
despite  this  positive  growth,  such  pro- 
grams are  reaching  less  than  one-half 
of  all  of  the  children  who  need  them. 

Federal  support  for  education  for 
teachers  of  the  handicapped  has  been  a 
major  factor  In  this  increase  In  special 
education  programs.  The  number  of  col- 
leges and  universities  training  these 
teachers  has  multiplied   tenfold   since 
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the  beginning  of  Federal  funding  a  dec- 
ade ago.  There  are  now  about  400  col- 
leges and  universities  offering  such  train- 
ing, some  300  of  which  are  receiving  Fed- 
eral suppxjrt.  There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  increase  In  Federal  invest- 
ment from  $2.5  million  in  Hscal  year  1962 
to  $34.6  million  In  fiscal  year  1972  is  di- 
rectly related  to  the  Increase  In  numbers 
of  special  education  teachers.  That  num- 
ber has  grown  from  70,000  In  1962  to  the 
current  1972  figure  of  162,887.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  double  that  number  of  special 
educators  are  needed  If  the  7  noUlIon 
handicapped  children  are  to  be  educated. 

PRESCHOOL    HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN    HELPED 

Federal  legislation  has  resulted  tn  the 
development  of  many  model  programs  for 
preschool  handicapped  children.  Since 
1968,  when  the  Handicapped  Children's 
Early  Education  Act  was  enacted,  70 
models  serving  approximately  4,000  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  have  been  estab- 
lished. Each  State  has  at  least  one  such 
demonstration  project.  The  wisdom  of 
the  law  in  requiring  that  these  projects 
function  to  stimulate  States  to  use  their 
own  resources  for  implementing  addi- 
tional projects  for  these  children  has 
been  borne  out.  Three  years  ago  only  15 
States  had  legislation  providing  for  the 
education  of  handicapped  children  of 
preschool  age.  During  the  past  3  years, 
there  has  been  a  significant  increase  In 
the  States  making  available  early  edu- 
cation programs  for  these  children.  Pres- 
ently, 45  States  have  legal  authority  to 
provide  such  programs  for  5-year-olds  or 
younger.  During  the  past  school  year,  5 
States  passed  similar  comprehensive 
mandatory  legislation.  In  addition  to 
States  with  new  comprehensive  laws,  oth- 
ers have  reduced  age  requirements,  with 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  providing 
special  education  from  birth. 

The  value  of  these  early  education  pro- 
grams is  imderscored  not  only  by  giving 
a  good  start  and  helping  prevent  these 
children  from  developing  secondary 
problems,  but  also  by  enhancing  their 
ability  to  enter  the  educational  main- 
stream. Early  figures  indicate  that  hand- 
icRoped  preschoolers  in  the  programs 
throughout  the  country  more  frequently 
are  able  to  enter  a  regular  classroom  and 
"make  it"  with  special  education  support. 
Last  year,  for  example,  492  children  who 
had  participated  in  model  early  educa- 
tion projects  were  admitted  to  other  pro- 
grams which  previously  had  refused  to 
accept  them. 

DEAF-BLIND    CHILDREN   NEED    HELP 

Without  the  availability  of  Federal 
support,  4,200  deaf-blind  children  born 
in  our  Nation  as  a  result  of  the  1964-65 
rubella  epidemic  would  have  little  hope 
of  receiving  the  complex  educational  and 
other  services  they  require.  Now,  through 
the  establishment  of  10  regional  centers 
for  these  children,  and  the  marshaling  of 
Federal,  State,  local  and  private  re- 
sources, coversige  has  increased  from  100 
children  to  more  than  2.000.  A  national 
goal  of  full  services  for  each  of  these 
children  and  their  families  Is  drawing 
within  reach. 

Appropriate  special  education  pro- 
grams for  the  Nation's  handicapped  chil- 
dren, including  the  preschool-aged  and 
severely  handicapped;  career  education 


programs  with  placement  and  employ- 
ment seVlces;  and  the  development  of  the 
necessary  pool  of  special  education 
teachers  are  what  we  are  Investing  In 
with  our  legislative  program.  These  in- 
vestments go  to  the  States  to  enable 
them  to  fulfill  their  responsibility  to  edu- 
cate our  children — to  equip  these  chil- 
dren to  live  as  productive  and  independ- 
ent lives  as  possible.  WhUe  special  educa- 
tion programs  may  cost  twice  those  for  a 
nonhandlcapped  child,  the  cost  to  society 
of  institutionalizing  a  hanciicapped  child 
over  a  lifetime  is  over  $400,000.  Those 
costs  can  be  saved  for  many  children  by 
preschool  and  school  programs  especially 
designed  for  the  child's  needs. 

In  1967,  when  Congress  began  its 
major  efforts  to  provide  education  for 
America's  blind,  deaf,  and  other  handi- 
capped children,  we  mandated,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  in  the  U.S.  OfiQce  of  Edu- 
cation. Many  of  my  colleagues  here  will 
recall  it  was  not  easy  to  convince  the 
executive  branch  of  the  wisdom  of  that 
decision,  although  it  was  our  belief  that 
a  strong  organization  In  the  OfiBce  of 
Education  was  necessary  If  earlier  ex- 
periences of  fragmentation,  weakening 
of  programs,  and  dilution  of  resources 
were  not  to  be  repeated. 

The  experience  of  these  years  has 
proven  that  we  were  right  in  establish- 
ing this  unit.  Federal  support  has  grown 
sharply;  programs  for  children,  teacher 
education,  and  research  projects  have 
been  coordinated;  joint  activities  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  the  rehabilitation 
program,  and  the  mental  health  program 
have  been  established;  and  education  for 
handicapped  children  has  become  a 
stated  priority  of  the  OfiBce  of  Educa- 
tion. As  we  consider  this  legislation  we 
will  be  concerned  with  how  program 
management  can  be  strengthened  and 
facilitated. 

DOLLARS    WELL    SPENT    FOR    HANDICAPPED 

Time  and  again,  I  have  had  constitu- 
ents say  to  me,  and  have  had  Members 
of  this  great  body  say,  that  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  spent  for  educating  handicapped 
children  are  among  the  best  dollars  the 
Federal  Government  spends.  They  help 
fulfill  a  child's  right  to  an  education; 
they  help  express  our  society's  commit- 
ment to  caring  about  every  person,  the 
weak,  the  sick,  and  the  poor.  And  In  ad- 
dition to  this  expression  of  human  con- 
cern, their  dollars  are  a  wise  investment, 
for  they  convert  dependence  to  Inde- 
pendence and  futility  to  productivity  and 
gain  for  our  Nation. 

SENATOR    WILLIAMS    SHOWS    LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  President,  our  Subcommittee  on 
Handicapped  will  focus  attention  on  pro- 
grams of  education  to  assist  handicapped 
children  and  youth.  This  urgent  issue 
will  be  a  priority  In  our  activities.  The 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Senator  Wil- 
liams, is  also  an  active  member  of  our 
subcommittee.  He  has  introduced  legis- 
lation to  provide  assistance  to  the  States 
to  pay  75  percent  of  the  excess  costs  of 
educating  handicapped  children.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  I.  as  well  as  many 
of  our  colleagues  In  this  body,  cospon- 
sored  this  Important  new  proposal.  If 


this  program  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  comes 
to  fruition,  the  need  for  professional 
personnel,  research.  Instructional  media 
and  special  projects,  as  contained  In  the 
measure  I  am  Introducing  today,  will  be 
in  greater  demand  to  serve  increase  of 
children  brought  into  our  school  systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  bill,  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Amendments  of  1973, 
printed  at.  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  qbjectlon,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  896 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Amendments  of  1973." 

BUREAU    FOR    THE    EDUCATION    AND   TRAINING    OF 
THE    HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  2(a)  Section  603  of  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(a)"  After  "Sec.  603."  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(b)(1)  The  bureau  established  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  headed  by  an  Asso- 
ciate Commissioner  of  Education  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  and  who 
shall  report  directly  to  the  Commissioner,  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  specified  for,  and 
placed  In,  grade  17  of  the  General  Schedule 
set  forth  In  section  6332  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  such  Associate  Com- 
missioner, there  shall  be  placed  In  such 
bureau  four  positions  for  persons  to  assist 
the  Associate  Commissioner  In  carrying  out 
his  duties,  and  such  positions  shall  be  placed 
In  grade  16  of  the  General  Schedule  set  forth 
in  section  5332  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code." 

(b)(1)  The  positions  created  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  603  of  the  EaiA  shall  be 
In  addition  to  the  number  of  poeltlons  placed 
in  the  appropriate  grades  under  section  6108 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  and  such  poel- 
tlons shall  be  in  addition  .to,  and  without 
prejudice  against,  the  number  of  positions 
otherwise  placed  in  the  Office  of  Education 
under  such  section  5108  or  under  other  law. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  upwn  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act. 

GRANTS     TO     THE     STATES 

Sec  3.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  611 
of  the  EHA  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  *300.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974.  $400,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
$500,000,0(X)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  on  July  1,  1973. 

CENTERS    AND     SERVICES 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  626  of  the  EHA  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec  626.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1975,  and  $110,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  enacted  on.  July  1.  1973. 

PERSONNEL    TRAINING 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  636  of  the  EHA  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  that  part  thereof 
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which  follows  "this  part",  and  Inserting  In 
Uev  thereof  "$103,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974.  •110,000.000  for  the 
flsc  l1  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
$11  (.000 ,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jure  30,  1976." 

(  ))  The  amendjaent  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  and  shall  be 
diepied  to  have  been  enacted  July  1,  1973. 

RESEARCH 

Sfcc.  6.  (a)  Section  644  of  the  EHA  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

'•^Ec.  644.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  $55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
endug  June  30,  1975,  and  $60,000,000  for  the 
flsci  a  year  ending  June  30.  1976." 

I)   The  amendment  made  by  subsection 

shall    become    effective,    and    shall    be 

deetned  to  have  been  enacted  on  July  1,  1973. 

INSTRUCTIONAI.     MEDIA 

Stc.  7.  (a)(1)  That  part  of  section  652(b) 
of  he  EHA  which  precedes  clause  (1)  Is 
am<  nded  by  Inserting  "(either  directly  or  by 
gra]  Its  or  contracts)"  after  "authorized". 

( :  1 )  Section  654  of  such  act  la  amended  by 
strl  clng  out  "$20,000,000"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$35,000,000". 

(l>)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective,  and  shall  be 
dee^ied  to  have  been  enacted  on  July  1,  1973. 

SPECmC    LEARNING    DISABILnTES 

stc.  8.  (a)  Section  661(c)  of  the  EHA  is 
ami  nded  by  striking  out  "$12,000,000"  and  all 
tha  follows  down  to  but  not  Including  the 
per;  Dd  at  the  end  of  such  section  and  Insert- 
ing miieu  thereof  the  following:  "$35,000,000 
for  the  final  year  ending  June  30.  1974. 
$40  X)0,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
197;  ,  and  $45,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jute  30,  1976" 

(!i)  Tiie  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a I  shall  become  effective,  and  shall  be 
deepied  to  have  been  enacted  on.  July  1,  1973. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

Si.  897.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  removal 
of  iebris  and  obsolete  buildings  in  the 
Ale  itian  Islands,  Alaska.  Referred  to  the 
Coi  imittee  on  Armed  Services. 

»[r.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
tod  ly  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Coips  of  Engineers  to  remove  obsolete 
bui  dings  and  debris  left  in  Alaska  after 
World  War  n  by  the  armed  services. 

1  hese  obsolete  buildings  and  debris  are 
locited  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  at  four 
ions:  Port  Heiden,  Cold  Bay.  Un- 
alalka.  and  Fort  Glenn.  They  are  left 
over  from  World  War  II  and  large  num- 
of  them  are  on  public  domain  lands, 
kny  request,  the  Department  of  the 
Int  trior  and  its  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment m5»de  an  investigation  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problem  and  furnished  me 
witji  a  report. 

POr.T    HEIDEN 

Fort  Heiden  is  the  name  given  to  the 
old  militarv  installation  and  airfield  lo- 
catid  adja(;pnt  to  a  shallow  bay  of  the 
san  e  name.  It  is  also  the  location  of  the 
Whl^^e  Alice  communications — and  for- 
me: DEW  line — site  involving  a  civilian 
ma  ntenance  crew  of  from  six  to  eight 
peojle.  However,  most  of  the  60  or  so 
population  resides  at  the  nearby  native 
vlll  ige  of  Meshik.  Because  of  its  key  loca- 
tior  midway  between  King  Salmon  and 
Coll  Bay.  Port  Heiden  Airfield  assumes 
sonje  measure  of  importance  as  a  trans- 


portation center.  Reeve  Aleutian  Airways 
and  Peninsula  Airv.ays  both  serve  it  and 
Reeve  maintains  an  agent  and  hotel 
there. 

The  immediate  area  around  the  Port 
Heiden  Airfield  is  quite  heavily  littered 
with  old  World  War  II  remains.  Most  of 
these  fall  within  the  4,058-acre  Air  Navi- 
gation Site  withdrawal  quitclaimed  to 
the  State  of  Alaska  in  1966.  There  are 
some  accumulations  on  the  surrounding 
lands  which  reverted  to  the  public  do- 
main in  1949.  There  are  probably  30  to  50 
buildings  on  public  lands  in  the  Port 
Heiden  area. 

COLD    BAT 

Cold  Bay  is  not  a  village  in  the  usual 
sense.  Rather,  il  is  a  government  and 
service  communi^  for  a  major  but  re- 
mote jet  stop,  and  a  transfer  point  for 
Reeve  Aleutian  Airways,  the  local  airline. 
The  FAA,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  Alaska  Department  of  Pish  and 
Game,  the  State  Division  of  Aviation  and 
the  U.S.A.F. — remote  station — are  the 
Federal  and  State  agencies  with  person- 
nel at  Cold  Bay.  Reeve  Aleutian,  and  Fly- 
ing Tiger  Airlines,  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
California,  and  a  sea  food  processing 
company  comprise  the  private  sector. 
The  nearest  native  village  is  King  Cove, 
some  20  miles  to  the  southeast.  There 
was  little  on  the  site  at  Cold  Bay  before 
1941  when  military  construction  first 
began.  Most  of  the  large  withdrawals  in 
the  area  which  were  made  for  the  Navy, 
Army  and  Air  Force,  were  turned  back 
to  the  public  domain  in  1954.  The  major 
airfield  facilities  remained  withdrawn 
and  were  actually  enlarged.  In  1966,  the 
airfield  portion  was  quitclaimed  to  the 
State  of  Alaska,  while  the  outlying  navi- 
gation facilities  remained  under  FAA 
withdrawal. 

The  State  and  the  FAA  airfield  prop- 
erties, comprising  about  4.000  acres,  have 
major  concentrations  of  debris,  although 
some  material  has  been  disposed  of.  The 
remaining  areas  which  reverted  to  the 
publi"  domain  also  contain  major  con- 
centrations of  debris.  In  1960.  the  Izem- 
bek  National  Wildlife  Refuge  was  cre- 
ated, but  for  the  most  part,  the  bound- 
aries were  drawn  to  exclude  most  of  the 
heavily  littered  areas.  According  to  a 
rou2h  estimate  from  1962  aerial  photo- 
graphs, there  are  probably  about  300 
assorted  remnants  of  metal  quonset  huts. 
wood-frame  messhalls,  warehouses,  and 
theJike.  on  public  domain  lands  in  three 
main  areas.  In  addition,  there  are  prob- 
ably about  75  on  the  Izembek  Refuge, 
and  another  150  to  200  on  airfield  prop- 
erty. At  Cold  Bay,  the  most  numerous 
type  of  buildings  are  the  metal  quonsets 
which  are  also  one  of  the  more  difBcult 
to  dispose  of. 

UNALASKA 

Unalaska,  the  historic  village  cross- 
roads of  the  Aleutians,  is  an  incorpo- 
rated, largely  native  town  of  about  250 
persons.  It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of 
Unalaska  Bay,  on  a  large  island,  80  by 
30  miles,  also  called  Unalaska.  Unalaska 
townsite  is  across  a  deepwater  channel 
from  Amaknak  Island — the  site  of  the 
Dutch  Harbor  Navy  Base  of  World  War 
n.  Associated  with  the  navy  base  and 
naval  air  station  on  Amaknak,  was  Fort 


Mears,  an  Army  installation  located  on 
the  main  Island  aroimd  and  behind  the 
town  of  Unalaska. 

Amaknak  Island  has  an  extremely 
heavy  concentration  of  dilapidated  build- 
ings. Most  of  these  are  substantial  wood- 
frame  structures  but  they  also  include 
a  massive  reinforced  concrete  power- 
house, reinforced  concrete  hangars, 
bimkers.  etc.  These  buildings  were  mostly 
built  from  1940  to  1942.  At  the  peak, 
there  were  60,000  military  persormel  at 
Dutch  Harbor  and  neighboring  Port 
Mears. 

The  Unalaska  townsite — both  the  orig- 
inal townsite  and  addition  No.  1 — have 
a  number  of  old  military  buildings,  some 
crumbling  and  some  rebuilt  and  lived  in. 
The  privately  owned  land  extending  1 V2 
miles  easterly  up  the  Unalaska  Valley, 
behind  the  Unalaska  townsite,  has  nu- 
merous derelict  buildings  including  some 
substantial  reinforced  concrete  ware- 
houses. In  the  upper  valley  beyond,  sev- 
eral hundred  rusting  quonset  and  wood 
frame  warehouses,  wood  barracks,  wood 
cabana  huts  in  various  stages  of  dilapida- 
tion extend  over  several  square  miles. 
Four  miles  easterly,  from  Unalaska  City, 
the  Summer  Bay  area  contains  the  re- 
mains of  the  Fort  Brumback  coast  artil- 
lery emplacements  remaining  as  concrete 
circles  in  the  ground.  These  emplace- 
ments are  complete  with  the  supporting 
quonset  living  quarters,  messhalls,  wood 
water  tanks,  and  the  like. 

UMNAK   ISLAND 

Fort  Glenn,  Cape  AFB  on  eastern 
Umnak  Island  about  70  miles  west  of 
Unalaska  City,  was  the  air  base  to  com- 
plement the  Dutch  Harbor  Naval  Base. 
Umnak.  while  well-suited  for  an  airfield, 
lacked  a  good  harbor.  The  harbor  func- 
tion was  fulfilled  by  Chernofski,  across 
Umnak  pass  on  western  Unalaska  Island. 
The  Umnak  base  was  restored  to  the 
public  domain  in  1952,  and  Chernofski 
in  1958. 

Chernofski  Harbor  has  a  compara- 
tively mild  sprinkling  of  remains,  prob- 
ably numbering  50  to  75.  Eastern  Umnak 
has  its  major  concentrations  at  the  main 
airfield — Fort  Glerm  area.  The  majority 
of  the  remains  are  within  the  7,550  acre 
FAA — now  State  of  Alaska — airfield 
withdrawal.  There  are,  however,  very 
substantial  numbers  of  old  buildings  on 
public  domain  lands  aroimd  the  edges  of 
this  withdrawal  and  in  scattered  outposts 
as  far  as  Umnak's  narrow  waist  to  the 
south,  and  to  Ashishik  Point  on  the 
North.  There  are  probably  over  200 
buildings  on  public  domain  lands  and 
probably  more  on  airport  lands.  Whereas 
the  Unalaska  Harbor  area  runs  to  wood 
frame  and  concrete,  Umnak  runs  heavily 
to  quonset  and  other  metsd  huts. 

The  main  concentration  of  buildings 
outside  the  Fort  Glenn  withdrawal  is  at 
the  so-called  north  shore  or  Berry  Field, 
this  being  the  second,  but  smaller  airport 
on  the  island.  Additional  buildings  are 
found  on  the  east  end  of  Umnak  Island, 
outside  the  Fort  Glen  reserve.  A  great 
many  of  the  smaller  buildings  have  been 
dug  into  the  groimd.  Barbed  wire  is  also 
found  on  parts  of  the  Island.  Addition- 
ally, there  is  a  Coast  Guard  loran  sta- 
tion. This  is  a  massive  concrete  structure. 
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Mr.  President,  these  military  facilities 
and  the  State  of  Alaska  served  the  Na- 
tion well  during  World  War  11.  The  time 
has  long  passed,  however,  when  they 
should  be  removed  and  the  Aleutian 
Islands  returned  to  their  natural  beauty. 
These  obsolete  buildings  and  debris  are 
a  blight  on  the  Islands.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment placed  them  there,  and  I  believe 
it  is  only  equitable  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment remove  them.  My  bill  provides 
for  their  removal  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, with  appropriate  measures  to 
minimize  environmental  damage. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  sub- 
mitted to  me  a  very  rough  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  cleaning  up  the  public  do- 
main areas  in  the  Aleutian  Islands.  I 
have  also  received  cost  estimates  from 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Although  a  complete  and  accurate 
breakdown  estimate  of  these  jobs  is 
not  yet  available,  I  believe  it  will  cost  be- 
tween $800,000  and  $900,000  to  complete 
the  job.  I  would  hope  a  more  accurate 
estimate  will  be  made  when  hearings  are 
held  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  itself  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  and  followed 
by  an  article  entitled  "The  Rise  and  Fall 
and  Rise  of  Adak"  by  Lael  Morgan  which 
appeared  in  the  Sunday,  December  10, 
1972.  Washington  Post  at  page  c2.  This 
article  fully  describes  the  situation  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.897 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  throvtgh  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  authorized  to  remove 
and  dispose  of  debris  and  obsolete  buildings 
remaining  as  a  result  of  military  construc- 
tion in  World  War  II  In  the  vicinities  of  Port 
Heiden.  Cold  Bay,  Unalaska.  and  Umnek 
Island,  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Alaska.  Such 
removal  and  disposal  operations  shall  In- 
clude appropriate  measures  to  restore  the 
areas  Involved  to  their  natural  condition. 

Sec.  2.  Appropriate  non-federal  interests 
shall  provide  necessary  lands  or  Interests 
therein  and  shall  hold  and  save  the  United 
States  free  from  damages  due  to  the  work 
authorized  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  but  the  sums  appropriated 
shall  not  exceed   $900,000. 

The  Rise  and  Fall  and  Rise  of  Adak 

(By  Lael  Morgan) 

It  takes  guts  to  serve  your  country 

As  a  sailor  or  as  a  marine 
But  a  man  must  be  a  hero 
When  he  visits  our  latrine. 

Adak,  Alaska. — Such  was  the  ode  scrawled 
on  an  outhouse  by  one  freezing  member  of 
the  first  battalion  stationed  at  this  Island 
outpost  during  World  War  H.  His  sentiments 
were  understandable.  The  weather  here,  even 
according  to  the  conservative  VS.  Coast  and 
CJeodetlc  Survey,  is  the  worst  in  the  world; 
the  cold  combines  with  winds  that  often 
reach  velocities  of  more  than  100  knots. 

And  If  a  visit  to  the  latrine  didn't  get  you, 
there  was  a  decent  chance  that  the  sheer 
desolation  would.  It  drove  more  than  one 
man  to  desperation  before  he  ever  tasted 
battle.  And  It  stui  does  today. 


"We  still  get  some  men,  the  young  ones 
mostly,  who  crack  up,"  says  Navy  nurse  Nancy 
Thorfiton.  "They  get  what  they  called  'the 
Adak  stare'  during  World  War  II.  Usually,  we 
send  them  home.  If  they  can't  take  Adak, 
they  cerUinly  wouldn't  be  able  to  take 
combat." 

Although  taking  Adak  Is  never  likely  to 
be  easy,  a  number  of  efforts  are  under  way  to 
make  it  at  least  less  miserable.  The  new  ef- 
forts are  due  to  the  rise  again  of  Adak  as  a 
military  installation. 

SHOOTING     balloons 

Originally,  the  facility  was  built  by  the 
Army  as  a  $37.6  million  crash  project"  after 
the  Japanese  Invaded  the  western  Aleutians 
in  1942.  One  of  the  strongest  garrisons  then 
In  the  North  Pacific  war,  Adak  was  known  as 
"the  golden  link"  of  the  Aleutian  chain, 
headquartering  96,000  men  at  the  height  of 
the  conflict. 

When  the  Japanese  were  driven  from  the 
Aleutians,  troop  strength  dwindled  to  house- 
keeping status;  those  who  remained  sat  out 
the  rest  of  the  war  shooting  occasional  bal- 
loons rigged  with  time  bombs  that  the  Jap- 
anese lofted  into  prevailing  winds.  The  base 
never  suffered  a  direct  hit.  chiefly,  it  is  said, 
because  the  weather  was  so  bad  the  Japanese 
never  saw  it.  "A  clear  day  is  when  you  can 
see  100  feet,"  remarks  one  Navy  man. 

After  the  war,  Adak  was  not  exactly  con- 
sidered the  prize  U.S.  base.  Ccmmand  parsed 
from  the  Army  to  the  Air  Force  in  1948,  and 
in  1950  the  Air  Force  handed  it  over  to  the 
Navy:  by  1962,  the  base's  military  and  civilian 
personnel  had  shrunk  to  1,500. 

But  last  year  new  life  was  breathed  in  Adak. 
Under  a  belt-tightening  drive,  the  Navy  de- 
cided to  concentrate  its  Alaska  effort  on  a 
single  base,  and  It  chose  Adak  over  Kodiak 
because  the  Aleutian  outpost  Is  farther  west. 
"It  must  be  considered  a  strategically  im- 
portant base  in  any  defense  plan — strategic 
for  anyone  who  holds  It,  us  or  the  Soviet,  says 
Capt.  Q.  F.  Thummel,  who  came  from  Kodiak 
to  be  Adak  base  commander  last  September. 
"It's  a  beautiful  staging  base  to  work  from 
In  any  conventional  warfare  realm.  As  a 
strategic  nuclear  deterrent  it  probably  doesn't 
have  the  importance  of  other  bases  or  a  mis- 
sile site.  But  It's  an  excellent  stepping  stone." 
Thummel  Is  vague  about  what,  exactly, 
the  military  houses  on  Adak.  Some  areas  of 
the  island  are  restricted,  and  neighboring 
Aleutian  natives  who  stop  at  Adak  enroute 
to  their  small  settlements  must  have  gov- 
ernment clearance  to  land.  The  official  rea- 
son given  is  a  lack  of  lodging  facilities  for 
transients. 

Because  of  the  Navy's  belt-tightening  ef- 
fort, then,  a  new  Adak  Is  rising  amid  the 
World  War  II  reUcs. 

"What  we're  doing  is  replacing  the  World 
War  n  faclUtles,"  says  Capt.  Thummel.  "They 
have  just  about  reached  the  end  of  the 
line.  We  still  use  some  of  the  buildings,  but 
each  year  they  are  more  of  a  fire  hazard 
and  more  expensive  to  maintain." 

Recent  additions  include  a  modern  dispen- 
sary, streamlined  modular  housing  for  mili- 
tary dependents,  a  10-lane  bowling  alley  and 
gym,  and  a  petty  officer's  club.  A  domltory- 
style  barracks  to  house  356  men  shares  a 
building  with  a  modern  post  exchange,  and 
plans  are  set  for  a  new  state -operated  school 
to  accommodate  Adak's  860  chUdren  and  30 
teachers.  The  base  population  is  now  about 
5,000,  including  civilians,  and  modem  hous- 
ing win  eventually  be  provided  for  everyone. 
With  minimum  nMilntenance.  Adak's  World 
War  Il-vlntage  construction  has  weathered 
three  decades  remarkably  well.  The  roof, 
main  bearings  and  timbers  of  one  of  the 
original  storage  areas  wsis  recently  discovered 
to  be  in  excellent  shape  and  Incorporated 
into  a  construction  warehouse  at  a  cost  of 
$500,000.  Likewise,  Adak's  old  Takatat  Han- 
ger Is  being  converted  Into  a  hobby  shop  at 
a  cost  of  $720,000 


THE.L^AKY    CHAPEL 

But  those  who  must  deal  with  World  War 
II  relics  on  a  make-do  basis  have  increasing 
problems.  The  original  base  exchange,  for 
example,  must  be  caulked  and  plugged  like 
an  old  scow.  The  30-year-o;d  docks,  while 
still  In  use,  need  constant  attention,  and  air- 
port aprons  Just  gave  out. 

Capt.  Joe  Mitchell,  commanding  officer  of 
the  750-man  Naval  Communication  Station 
on  the  island,  arrived  at  the  post  last  year 
to  find  that  his  men's  barracks  had  all  the 
charm  of  a  subway  station  restroom  and 
that  the  chapel  leaked  so  badly  the  water 
had  to  be  vacuumed  out  before  each  service. 

Enlisting  the  base  "self-help  program." 
which  runs  on  his  men's  off-duty  hours,  he 
set  to  refurbishing  the  entire  facility.  He 
has  badgered  Washington  for  funds,  gleaned 
donations  from  wives'  clubs  and  "liberated" 
most  of  the  building  materials  from  aban- 
doned buildings  and  the  redwood  and  cypress 
water  tanks  that  litter  the  Island  The  re- 
sults: wood  paneling,  wall  to  wall  carpet, 
extended  recreation  facilities  and  a  water- 
tight chapel. 

The  Island  is  also  in  the  midst  of  a  mas- 
sive clean-up  program.  Derelict  quonsets  are 
being  scrapped  along  with  the  rusty  skele- 
tons of  oil  drums  and  machinery.  Dumping 
areas  are  being  rehabilitated,  and  miles  of 
old  telephone  lines  reeled  In.  There  Is  some 
debate,  however,  as  to  how  far  this  program 
should  go. 

"You  hear  a  lot  of  people  say,  'Why  don't 
you  clean  up  this  mess?'  But  I'm  not  sure 
that  everything  should  be  cleaned  up,"  says 
Chief  Warrant  Officer  H.  C.  Haggard,  Adak 
conservation  officer.  "There's  a  lot  of  history 
here,  a  lot  of  suffering  and  bitter  memories. 
I'm  not  sure  it  all  should  be  cleared  away. 

"It's  fantastic  how  they  dug  In.  It  took 
the  first  troops  eight  days  traveling  through 
the  Aleutians  lyy  boat  to  get  here  back  in 
1942.'  Haggard  recounts.  "It  was  a  long, 
rough  trip  and  It  became  obvious,  even  to 
a  nonmllltary  mind,  that  there  was  little 
chance  of  retreat  or  reinforcements.  When 
they  landed  they  dug  in  for  their  lives  .  .  ." 

The  old  hospital  was  completely  under- 
ground, and  most  of  the  watch  stations  by 
gun  emplacements  were  subterranean.  The 
quonsets  were  placed  low  in  the  valleys. 
Some  were  nearly  burled,  not  only  for  pro- 
tection from  bombardment  but  from  the 
Aleutian  winds. 

Touring  the  old  entrenchments  can  be 
hazardous,  for  overgrown  barbed  wire  and 
metal-spiked  "anti-personnel"  fences  lie  In 
wait  for  the  unvaTy. 

"We  had  a  man  who  steppyed  on  one  and 
the  spike  fence  post  went  through  the  sole, 
his  foot  and  out  the  top  of  his  boot,"  a 
Nurse  nurse  recalls.  "But  it  seemed  mild  in 
comparison  to  the  scare  I  had  recently.  I 
hiked  through  a  lumpy  field  and  turned  over 
a  sign  which  had  blown  into  the  center  to 
discover  I  was  in  a  live  mine  field."  (It  had 
been  deactivated,  according  to  the  base  com- 
mander.) 

Despite  30  years  of  scavenging,  many  of 
the  old  encampments  stlU  have  some  of  their 
original  furnishings:  flight-tracking  charts, 
an  occasional  Betty  Grable  pin-up,  mess  hall 
warming  trays,  sinks.  Inland,  there's  a  build- 
ing with  a  lookout  tower  disguised  as  a  water 
tank,  and  a  forest  of  radio  antenna  leaved 
with  useless  Insulators  and  wires. 

FEW    SINGLE    WOMEN 

Years  of  peace  have  fostered  the  growth 
of  wildlife,  making  Adak  a  superb  preserve. 
Dozens  of  sea  otters  play  fearlessly  around 
the  docks,  swimming  on  their  backs  and 
carrying  rocks  on  their  chests  to  crack  clams, 
or  teaching  their  pups  to  hunt.  Sea  lions 
abound  In  a  rookery  on  one  of  the  more 
remote  coasts  and  the  eagle  population, 
nurtured  by  easy  access  to  the  military 
dumping  areas,  is  at  a  record. 

In  the  absence  of  a  full-scale  war.  the 
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N  ivy  has  \ued  some  of  Its  time  in  taUorlng 
a  workable  conservation  program  for  the 
Is  and.  Working  with  state  and  federal  flsb 
aid  wild  life  agencies,  base  personnel  are 
Btjcklng  many  of  the  Island  lake  wltb  raln- 
b<  w  trout  and  may  develop  heretofore  un- 
ta  pped  resources  Into  a  salmon  fishery. 

mere  are  also  some  highly  personal  con- 
^  rvatlon  projects  being  carried  out.  Con- 
se  rvatlon  officer  Haggard  Ls  working  on  game 
cc  unt  and  research  on  bird  migration.  Joe 
Bi  ickbee,  wildlife  agent  at  the  Communlca- 
tli  >n  Station,  doctors  downed  eagles  that  un- 
su  ccessf uUy  tackle  airplanes  or  pick  the 
wi  ong  snacks  at  the  base  dump.  And  Capt. 
M  tcbell  unofficially  beads  the  Island  for- 
es xy  department.  Trees  are  not  supposed  to 
gi  >w  In  the  Aleutians,  but  some  planted  on 
A<[ak  during  the  19408  are  still  growing. 
M  tcbell  la  trying  to  find  out  why.  taking 
so  1  samples  and  trying  out  new  species. 

Despite  all  this,  for  many  Adak  still  rep- 
re  lents  the  desolation  and  deprivation  of 
W>rld  War  n.  It  Is  atlU  clvelfled  by  the 
m  lltary  as  an  overseas  assignment,  and  al- 
tb  Qiigh  there  is  now  a  swimming  pool,  a 
b<  wUng  alley,  a  movie  theater,  numerous 
cl  lbs  and  shopping  facilities,  many  men  com- 
pl  tin  that  there  is  nothing  to  do. 

Mainly,  there  are  practically  no  single 
W(  imen.  Capt.  Thummel  has  given  his  ap- 
prsval  to  the  stationing  of  WAVEs  as  soon 
as  barracks  facilities  c&n  be  built  for  them. 

But  this  isn't  too  consoling  to  men  sta- 
tioned here  now. 

'That  will  be  after  I  leave,"  complains  an 
erfilsted  num.  "And  even  if  it  wasnt,  I  prob- 
at  ly  never  would  get  to  meet  one." 
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By  Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Cranston)  : 

Is.  898.  A  bill  to  authorize  insurance 
In  connection  with  loans  to  finance  the 
pi  xchase  of,  and  improvements  to,  lots 
01  which  to  place  mobile  homes ;  and 

B.  899.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend 
la  VB  relating  to  housing  and  urban  de- 
V€  iopment,  and  for  other  purposes. 
R  if  erred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
H  >using  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
tte  most  serious  domestic  problems 
fa  :ing  our  Nation  is  the  inadequate  sup- 
pi  r  of  housing.  Production  of  low  and 
m  Kierately  priced  homes  continues  to 
fa  1  far  below  national  goals.  The  cost  of 
binding,  owning,  or  renting  adequate 
h<  using  has  risen  sharply,  so  that  what 
is  now  medlimi-priced  housing  is  without 
R]  lancial  access  to  nearly  one-half  of  the 
fa  milies  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  moderate- 
in  3ome  families,  the  mobile  home  is  the 
or  ly  type  of  house  they  can  reasonably 
al  'ord  to  own,  and  the  legislation  I  pro- 
pi  se  today  would  assist  these  families  in 
ol  taining  adequate  dwellings  of  this  type. 
Ir  the  91st  Congress,  I  introduced  a  bill 
w  lich  permitted  the  Federal  Housing 
A  Iministration  to  Insure  loans  financing 
tl  e  purchase  of  mobile  homes  to  be  used 
bj  the  purchaser  as  his  principal  resi- 
d«nce.  This  bill,  a  part  of  Public  Law 
91  -152,  has  provided  a  low-cost  avenue 
fc  r  thousands  of  citizens  in  obtaining 
ac  equate  housing.  Also,  during  that  Con- 
giess.  Public  Law  91-506  was  enacted, 
p<  rmittlng  eligible  veterans*^i|o  receive 
giiaranteed  loans  for  mobUe  homes  as 
w  !ll  as  individual  mobile  home  lots.  To- 
di  y  I  am  reintroducing  two  bills  I  spon- 
s<red  during  the  92d  Congress,  which 
n  imd  out  the  availability  of  Federal  pro- 


grams for  mobile  homes  under  all  types 
of  Government  housing  programs. 

First,  imder  the  existing  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  program,  mobile 
home  parks  and  the  individual  mobile 
homes  are  provided  for,  but  the  progrsun 
does  not  include  the  combination  of  a 
mobile  home  and  an  Individual  lot.  My 
legislation  would  permit  a  purchaser  to 
receive  FHA  assistance  for  both  his 
mobile  home  and  his  lot. 

Further,  my  legislation  would  amend 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  to  permit  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  mobile  home  loan  pro- 
gram. The  constituency  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  includes  the  eco- 
nomic income  bracket  which  would  most 
benefit  from  low-cost  housing.  Seveijty- 
flve  percent  of  the  mobile  homes  de- 
livered in  1971  were  in  States  that  con- 
tained 72  percent  of  the  national  rural 
population,  and  84  percent  of  our  farm 
population.  Further,  34  percent  of  exist- 
ing housing  units  in  that  same  group  of 
States  are  deteriorated,  dilapidated,  or 
lacking  in  adequate  plumbing  facilities. 
It  would  seem  clear  that  this  source  of 
housing  would  be  most  beneficial  in  the 
rural  areas  where  the  lack  of  housing  is 
most  severe. 

These  bills  were  included  as  parts  of 
the  omnibus  housing  bill  of  1972,  which 
passed  the  Senate,  but  unfortunately, 
tills  bill  died  in  the  House.  Due  to  the 
impact  of  infiatlon.  high  interest  rates, 
and  tight  money,  American  families  with 
middle  and  low  incomes  are  effectively 
barred  from  seeking  new  and  improved 
housing.  These  families  include  return- 
ing veterans,  young  marrieds.  suid  re- 
tirees. A  survey  done  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment indicates  that  three-fourths  of 
these  households  have  children  under  6 
years  of  age;  the  husband  is  under  35 
and  has  completed  at  least  3  years  of 
high  school  education:  and  the  family 
income,  primarily  from  wages,  is  about 
$6,700  per  annum.  It  is  clear  that  the 
mobile  home  offers  these  families  a 
source  of  housing  not  otherwise  avail- 
able. The  availability  of  mobile  homes 
contribute  significantly  to  the  housing 
supply  outside  the  central  city  and  small 
community.  According  to  the  21st  annual 
mobile  home  financing  survey,  the  mo- 
bile home  in  America  today,  provides 
permanent  housing  for  over  7  million 
Americans.  In  addition,  in  1971.  the  mo- 
bile home  industry  produced  43  percent 
of  single  family  dwellings  in  the  United 
States.  By  the  assistance  of  this  legisla- 
tion, we  can  extend  the  advantage  to 
many  more  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  feel  that,  al- 
though mobile  homes  are  not  the  whole 
answer  to  fulfilling  our  housing  com- 
mitments, they  do  provide  an  adequate 
mea3ifaV*-«asing  the  housing  crisis  in 
our  NauOTi. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  bUls  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  £md  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
California  fMr.  Cranston)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  to  these  bills. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  bills 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

/  S.  898 

A  bill  to  authorize  insurance  in  connection 
with  loans  to  finance  the  purchase  of,  and 
improvements  to,  lota  on  which  to  place 
mobUe  homes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  2(a)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  before 
the  last  sentence  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
"A  loan  for  the  purchase  of  a  mobUe  home 
may  Include  an  amount  to  finance  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  lot  on  which  to  place  such 
home  and  to  pay  expenses  reasonably  nec- 
essary for  the  appropriate  preparation  of 
such  lot,  including  but  not  limited  to,  the 
installation  of  utility  connections,  sanitary 
facilities  and  paving,  and  the  construction 
of  a  suitable  pad." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that  pre- 
cedes the  second  proviso  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Insurance  may  be  granted  under  this 
section  to  any  approved  financial  institution 
with  respect  to  any  obligation  representing  a 
loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  purchase  by  it  for 
a  purpose  described  in  subsection  (a),  sub- 
ject to  the  following  limitations  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  and  maturities: 

"(1)  Except  in  the  case  of  an  obligation 
financing  the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home, 
the  principal  amount  of  the  obligation  shall 
not  exceed  $5,000,  and  the  maturity  of  the 
obligation  shall  not  exceed  three  years  and 
thirty-two  days  (seven  years  and  thirty-two 
days  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  an  extension  in  such  period  is 
in  the  pubUc  Interest  after  giving  consid- 
eration to  the  general  effect  of  the  extension 
upon  borrowers,  the  buUding  industry,  and 
the  general  economy)  :  Provided,  That  the 
foregoing  limitations  on  the  mattirlty  of  any 
such  obligation  shall  not  apply  if  the  loan, 
advance  of  credit,  or  purchase  is  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  the  construction  of  a 
new  structure  for  use  in  whole  or  in  part  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

"(2)  (A)  In  the  case  of  an  obligation  finan- 
cing the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home  only, 
the  principal  amount  of  the  obligation  shall 
not  exceed  (1)  $10,000  ($16,000  in  the  case 
of  a  mobile  home  composed  of  two  or  more 
modules),  and  (11)  such  addlUonal  amount 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe as  appropriate  to  cover  the  cost  of 
necessary  site  prepfutitlon  for  the  lot  on 
which  the  home  is  to  be  placed.  The  mazl' 
mum  matwlty  of  any  such  obligation  shall 
not  exceed  twelve  years  and  thirty-two  days 
(fifteen  years  and  thirty-two  days  in  the  case 
of  a  mobile  home  composed  of  two  or  more 
modules). 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  obligation  financing 
the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home  and  an  un- 
developed lot  on  which  to  place  the  home, 
the  prlnclpfLl  amount  of  the  obligation  shall 
not  exceed  (1)  the  maximum  amount  under 
subparagraph  (A),  and  (11)  such  amount  not 
to  exceed  $6,000  as  may  be  necessary  to  cover 
the  cost  of  purchasing  the  lot.  The  maximum 
maturity  of  any  such  obligation  shall  not 
exceed  fifteen  years  and  thirty-two  days. 

"  (C)  In  the  case  of  an  obligation  financing 
the  purchase  of  a  mobile  home  and  a  suit- 
ably developed  lot  on  which  to  place  the 
home,  the  principal  amount  of  the  obliga- 
tion shall  not  exceed  (1)  the  maximum 
amount  under  subparagraph  (A)(1),  and 
(11)  such  amount  not  to  exceed  $7,500  as 
may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  ooet  of  pur- 
chasing the  lot.  The  maximum  maturity  of 
any  such  obligation  shall  not  exceed  fifteen 
years  and  thirty-two  days. 

In  addition  to  the  Umltations  set  forth 
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In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) ,  no  insurance  shall 
be  granted  under  this  section  to  any  such 
institution  with  respect  to  any  such  obllgar 
tlon  vinless  the  obligation  bears  such  Interest 
and  contains  such  other  terms,  conditions, 
and  restrictions  as  the  Secoretary  shall  pre- 
scribe In  order  to  make  credit  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  s^tion : ". 

6.  899 

A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to 
housing  and  virban  development,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  V 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section  aa 
foUows: 

"ttOBTLK   HOUES 

"Sxc.  525.  (a)  As  used  in  this  title,  the 
term  'housing'  shaU,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  title  and  to  the  ex- 
tent deemed  practicable  by  the  Secretary, 
include  mobile  homes. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  mobile  homes  fi- 
nanced under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall — 

"(1)  prescribe  minimum  property  stand- 
ards to  assure  the  livabllity  and  durability  of 
the  mobile  home  and  the  suitability  of  the 
site  on  which  it  is  to  be  located,  and 

"(2)  obtain  assurances  from  the  borrower 
that  the  mobile  home  will  be  placed  on  a 
site  which  complies  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  and  with  applicable 
loceJ  requirements. 

Loans  under  this  title  for  the  purchase  of 
mobile  homes  shall  be  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  as  are  applicable  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  National  Housing  Act  to  obli- 
gations financing  the  purchase  of  mobile 
homes." 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Magnuson)  : 

S.  902.  A  bill  to  amend  section  607(k) 
(8)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended.  Referred  to  the  Comrnittee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnu- 
son) a  bUl  amending  portions  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  clarify  an 
ambiguity  which  could  have  the  unfor- 
tunate effect  of  denying  the  citizens  of 
Alaska  the  full  boieflt  of  certain  provl- 
siwis  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970.  As  Senators  will  recall,  in  the  9l8t 
Congress  we  enacted  a  historic  new  mari- 
time program  to  revitalize  our  merchant 
marine.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970,  amended  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936,  to,  among  other  things,  extend 
the  coverage  of  certain  tax  deferral  priv- 
ileges previously  available  wily  to  one 
small  segment  of  our  fleet. 

The  act  also  recognized  the  unique  de- 
pendence of  the  citizens  of  Alaska,  Ha- 
waii, Puerto  Rico  and  the  noncontiguous 
territories  and  possessions  on  marine 
transport,  and  provided  tax  incentives 
decreasing  the  cost  of  building  vessels 
for  these  trades,  and  thus  the  cost  of 
marine  transportation. 

This  provision  was  Intended  to  provide 
long  overdue  relief  to  the  people  of  our 
noncontiguous  States  and  territories. 
Unfortunately,  the  definition  of  "non- 
contiguous trade"  in  section  607 (k)  (8) 
Is  ambiguous  with  respect  to  whether  in- 
cidental intrastate  carriage  between 
ports  in  Alaska  would  qualify  for  this 


benefit,  even  though  it  clearly  provides 
that  similar  carriage  between  the  Islands 
of  Hawaii  does.  Also,  the  privileges  apply 
to  similar  carriage  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Given  the  clear  public  policy  of  these 
provisions  of  the  act.  it  seems  to  me  that 
incidental  intrastate  carriage  between 
ports  in  Alaska  could  be  permitted  by 
administrative  interpretation.  However, 
there  has  been  an  understandable  reluc- 
tance to  so  Interpret  the  literal  words  of 
section  607 (k)  (8).  even  though  such  an 
interpretation  would  be  clearly  consist- 
ent with  the  objectives  of  the  act.  Con- 
sequently, I  am  introducing  this  legisla- 
tion to  remedy  the  situation. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936.  to  clarify  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  "noncontiguous  trade." 
In  section  607 (k)  (8),  so  that  trade  be- 
tween points  wholly  within  an  offshore 
State  or  possession  can  qualify  as  a  per- 
missible trade  in  which  to  operate  vessels 
which  are  built  with  capital  construction 
fimds.  Enactment  of  this  bUl  will  enable 
offshore  operators  of  vessels  built  with 
such  funds  to  deploy  these  vessels  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  without  contraven- 
ing the  act. 

Section  607(a)  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936.  as  amended  by  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970.  sJlows  a 
shipping  company  to  establish  a  capital 
construction  fund  craisisting  primarily 
of  tax-deferred  earnings  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  or  reconstructing  "quali- 
fied vessels."  In  order  to  be  considered 
"qualified."  a  vessel  must  be  operated  in 
the  U.S.  foreign.  Great  Lakes,  or 
noncontiguous  domestic  trade  or  in  the 
fisheries  of  the  United  States  (sec. 
607(k)  (2) ) .  If  a  vessel  built  or  purchased 
with  capital  construction  funds  is  oper- 
ated outside  one  of  the  enumerated 
trades,  substantial  penalties  would  ensue. 

"Noncontiguous  trade"  Is  presently  de- 
fined in  section  607(k)  (8)  to  mean: 

(1)  trade  between  the  contiguous  forty - 
eight  States  on  the  one  hand  and  Alaska, 
Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  insular  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  States 
on  the  other  hand,  and  (11)  trade  between 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  and  such 
territories  and  possessions  and  (Ul)  trade 
between  the  Islands  of  Hawaii." 

As  now  structured,  this  definition  of 
"noncontiguous  trade"  is  susceptible  to 
imcertainty  regarding  the  status  of  ocean 
shipping  wholly  within  Alaska.  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  insular  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States. 

Although  trade  between  the  Islands  of 
Hawaii  is  clearly  noncontiguous  (clause 
(ill)  of  section  607fk)  (8)),  it  is  not  al- 
together clear  that  trade  between  points 
in  Alaska,  for  Instance,  can  similarly  be 
regarded  as  "noncontiguous  trade"  as 
that  term  is  presently  defined.  Alaska's 
reliance  on  water  transportation  and  Its 
need  to  obtain  such  transportation  as 
economically  as  possible  dictates  that 
section  607(k)(8)  be  amended  to  ex- 
plicitly include  intra-Alaska  trade  within 
the  meaning  of  "noncontiguous  trade." 

For  example,  a  few  cjariers — mostly 
tug  and  barge  operatopB — serve  the  off- 
shore domestic  trade  between  the  con- 
tiguous 48  States  and  Alaska.  In  the 
course  of  a  voyage  between  Seattle  and 
Alaska,  cargo  may  be  carried  to  a  num- 


ber of  Alaskan  ports.  In  serving  these 
ports,  incidental  cargoes  may  also  be 
carried  from  one  Alaskan  port  to  another 
Alaskan  port.  From  the  carrier's  point 
of  view,  the  carriage  of  these  incidental 
intrastate  cargoes  represents  the  most 
efficient  use  of  its  equipment.  Although 
these  cargoes  are  minor  in  volume  com- 
pared to  the  major  interstate  trade,  they 
are  also  very  important  to  Alaska  ship- 
pers since  there  is  no  regularly  privately 
owned  service  operating  only  between 
ports  in  Alaska.  The  Interstate  move- 
ment is  clearly  within  the  scope  of  sec- 
tion 607(k)  (8),  but  the  incidental  intra- 
state movement  is  arguably  outside  the 
definition  of  "noncontiguous  trswle." 

If  this  intrastate  movement  is  not  con- 
sidered "noncontiguous  trade,"  a  carrier 
could  not  in  good  faith  contract  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels  which  woiild  be  regularly 
used  in  such  a  trade,  albeit  incidentally'. 
If  Alaskan  operators,  for  example,  were 
forced  to  abandon  incidental  intrastate 
carriage  in  order  to  benefit  from  the 
capital  construction  fund  program  the 
intrastate  shippers  dependent  on  water 
transportation  would  obviously  be  in- 
jured: and  since  there  would  be  an  ir- 
replaceable 4oss  of  freight  from  this 
movement,  the  interstate  shipper  might 
have  to  pay  increased  rates  in  order  to 
offset  the  loss  of  intrastate  revenue.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  relieve  the 
carrier  from  having  to  choose  between 
the  benefits  of  the  act  and  the  efficient 
use  of  its  equipment. 

Another  compelling  reason  for  specifi- 
cally including  Intra-AIaska — also  intra- 
Puerto  Rico,  intra-Guam.  and  so  forth — 
trade  within  the  scope  of  the  act  arises 
from  Congress  inclusion  of  Interisland 
Hawaiian  trade — wholly  Intrastate — In 
the  definition  of  "noncontiguous  trade." 
It  was  apparently  recognized  that  Ha- 
waii's dependence  on  ocean  shipping, 
even  for  Intrastate  movement,  dictated 
that  Hawaiian  carriers,  shippers,  and 
consumers  should  benefit  from  the  con- 
struction of  water  transport  equipment 
with  capital  construction  funds. 

The  conditions  which  impelled  Con- 
gress to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  act 
to  the  Interisland  Hawaiian  trade  are 
equally  present  in  the  case  of  Alaska  and 
the  insular  territories.  For  instance,  there 
are  6,640  miles  of  general  coastline  in 
Alaska  and  33.904  miles  of  coastline  if 
all  of  its  islands  are  Included.  There  are 
more  islands  in  Alaska  than  in  amy  other 
State.  Alaska  and  the  Insular  territories 
are  just  as  heavily  dependent  on  water 
transportation  as  is  Hawaii. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970  sheds  no  light  on  the 
omission  of  the  Intr^-Alaska  trade  as 
opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  the  inter- 
island Hawaiian  trade.  The  failure  to  in- 
clude Alaska  and  the  other  offshore  ter- 
ritories and  possessions  may  well  have 
been  a  legislative  oversight  which  should 
be  corrected  by  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  This  amendment 
would  assure  Alaskan  citizens  the  same 
treatment  that  the  act  confers  upon 
Hawaiian  citizens.  The  benefits  of  the 
act,  in  terms  of  better,  more  efficient,  and 
more  modem  water  transportation  serv- 
ice in  intra-state  trade  should  accrue  not 
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on  y  to  Hawaii  but  to  Alaska  as  well.  At 
th{  same  time,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  other 
ins  alar  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
Uc  [ted  States  should  be  accorded  the 
saqie  treatment. 

third  and  equally  important  reason 
is  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  boat 
bu  Idlng  industry  in  Alaska.  With  its 
we  ilth  of  natural  materials,  particularly 
tin  ber,  so  close  to  so  many  potential  cus- 
tox  lers.  Alaska  is  a  State  particularly  ad- 
vaj  itageously  situated  for  the  develop- 
meat  of  a  boat  building  Industry.  The 
largest  accessible  stands  of  good  liunber 
ar«  in  southeastern  Alaska,  close  to  many 
potential  customers.  This  bill  will  inci- 
dentally encourage  the  growth  of  the 
Shi  abuilding  industry  in  Alaska,  ♦©f 
coi  rse.  it  will  also  encourage  the  domes- 
tic Alaska  diipping  industry  which  is,  as 
I  1:  ave  indicated,  still,  like  Alaska  ship- 
yai  ds,  relatively  small  and  in  need  of  as- 
sise ance. 
"he 
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proposed  legislation  accomplishes 
objectives  set  forth  above.  In  addi- 
,  the  wording  of  the  bill  also  encom- 
the  meaning  of  original  clause 
to  section  607(k)(8):    "trade  be- 
tw^n  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico 
such  territories  and  possessions." 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
his  point, 
"there  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ore  ered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  902 
it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
'iepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  section 
k)  (8)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
as  amended  (46  n.S.C.  Il77(k)(8).  is 
by  striking  that  entire  portion  of 
on  607(k)  (8)  which  follows  the  lower 
romem  numeral  "(U)",  and  inserting  in 
thereof,  "trade  from  any  point  in  Alaska. 
,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  such  territories 
poeaeesions  to  any  other  point  in  Alaska, 
Hai^ail,  Puerto  Rico,  and  such  territories  and 
poB  «ssions." 


of 
Am  trica 
607  ( 
1931 
ami  nded 
seq'  i' 
cas  f 
lieu 

Ha^  'aU 
and 


By  Mr.  STEVENS   (for  himself, 
Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Gravel,  and  Mr. 

iNOTTTl!)  : 

.  903.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  the  names  of  the  States  of  Alaska 
an( .  Hawaii  to  the  list  of  the  48  States  in- 
scr  bed  upon  the  walls  of  the  Lincoln 
Na  ional  Memortal.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mi'  tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
1  It.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
hose  deeply  involved  and  deeply  com- 
mitted to  the '  cause  of  statehood  for 
and  Hawaii.  I  remember  with 
le  the  moment  when  Alaska  became 
49th  State  in  our  Union.  I  remember 
feeling  of  tears  wellinl;  up  in  my 
as  our  flag  was  raised  over  Fort  Mc- 
on  July  4,  1959,  and  included  In 
flag  was  the  49th  star  representing 
State. 
Alaska  entered  into  statehood,  Alas- 
assumed  the  burdens  and  duties  of 
citifcenshlp  along  with  its  advantages. 
Altskans  are  proud  to  be  full  citizens 
of  Jie  United  States  and  proud  of  the 
heittage  this  country  affords. 

I  art  of  that  heritage  is  the  dignity. 
cot  rage,  and  grace  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Mo  "e  than  smy  other  man,  he  was  respon- 
slbe  for  the  preservation  and  perpetua- 
tloi  of  the  Union  of  our  States.  The 


names  of  the  36  States  which  were  in 
the  Union  at  the  time  of  Lincoln's  death 
are  carved  on  lintels  in  the  memorial 
which  bears  his  name.  Above  them  are 
inscribed  the  names  of  48  States  of  our 
Union.  Missing  are  the  names  of  the 
States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Accordingly,  I  am  introducing  today 
a  bill  for  myself,  Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Fong, 
and  Mr.  Inotjye  which  authorizes  and 
directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
inscribe  on  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  at  an 
approximate  place  and  in  a  manner  and 
style  consistent  with  the  existing  inscrip- 
tions of  the  names  of  the  other  48  States, 
the  names  of  the  49th  and  50th  States, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

S.  903 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  the  names  of  the  States 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  the  existing  list  of 
names  of  the  forty-eight  States  Inscribed  on 
the  waUs  of  the  Lincoln  National  Memorial, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Inscribe  on  the  walls  of  such 
memorial,  at  an  appropriate  place  and  In  a 
manner  and  style  consistent  with  the  exist- 
ing inscriptions  of  the  names  of  the  forty- 
eight  States,  the  names  of  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS: 
.S.  904.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Dnig,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require 
the  labels  on  all  foods  to  disclose  each 
of  their  ingredients.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

TRUTH    IN    LABEIING    ACT 

Mr.  WIT  J  JAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  would  amend 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  re- 
quire the  labels  on  all  foods  to  disclose 
each  of  their  ingredients,  in  order  of  pre- 
dominance. 

This  legislation  is  necessary  in  order 
to  put  an  end  to  the  misleading,  inade- 
quate, smd  incomplete  practice  used  in 
informing  the  public  of  what  actuaDy 
and  totally  is  in  the  product  they  are 
consuming. 

Under  present  law,  only  those  ingre- 
dients that  the  PDA  requires  to  be  listed 
are  printed  on  the  labels.  It  was  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishing of  the  standard  Of  identity 
for  ingredient  listing  to  inform  and  pro- 
tect the  American  consumers.  However, 
the  standard  of  identity  has  not  been 
totally  effective  and  has  only  insured 
that  certain  manuf^tm-ed  food  products 
be  substantially  the'*ih,me  regardless  of 
manufacturer:  in  other  words,  all  pea- 
nut butter  must  contain  the  same  basic 
ingredients. 

However,  this  existing  FDA  provision 
does  not  go  far  enough  in  fully  inform- 
ing and  protecting  the  consumer.  Serious 
concern  should  be  given  to  the  many 
Americans  who  are  limited  in  their  food 
consimiption  for  various  reasons — 
health  problems,  religious  beliefs,  and 
specific  dietary  practices.  For  example,  a 


person  who  has  a  heart  condition  and 
who  Is  restricted  in  his  cholesterol  intake 
may  be  unaware  that  egg  yolks — cited 
as  the  single  highest  source  of  choles- 
terol— are  found  in  mayonnaise.  A  per- 
son of  the  Mormon  faith  who  observes 
religious  laws  which  'prohibit  the  con- 
sumption of  caffeine,  may  not  know  that 
that  ingredient  is  in  cola.  Many  people 
of  the  Jewish  faith  observe  religious 
dietary  laws  and  would  be  better  able  to 
avoid  eating  those  food  substances  that 
are  prohibited  by  making  a  more  In- 
formed decision  on  the  product  they  buy. 
This  would  be  possible  through  adequate 
and  total  listing  of  food  Ingredients. 

In  addition  to  those  persons  who  are 
restricted  from  certain  substance  intake, 
the  average  consumer  is  deserving  of 
complete  and  uniform  labeling  so  that 
he  may  become,  if  not  already,  more 
nutritionally  educated  and  concerned. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  pet  food 
is  qualitatively  and  quantitatively  better 
labeled  than  food  intended  for  human 
consumption. 

Besides  the  Incomplete  listing  of  in- 
gredients which  is  commonly  practiced 
by  manufacturers,  misleading  labeling  is 
also  harmful  to  the  consumer.  For  in- 
stance, in  a  petition  prepared  by  an  ac- 
tive food  labeling  advocate  organization, 
Label,  Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  to  be 
presented  to  the  FDA,  it  was  determined 
that  some  major  cola  manufacturers  list 
only  a  few  ingredients  on  their  labels. 
The  average  consumer  would  Interpret 
those  labels  as  a  complete  listing,  im- 
aware  that  the  major  ingredients  are 
not  on  the  label.  The  label  on  chill  con 
came  indicates  that  this  product  must 
contain  40  percent  meat,  but  does  not 
specify  when  the  meat  Is  head,  cheek,  or 
heart  meat. 

Labels  also  do  not  provide  names  of 
ingredients  used  to  produce  a  certain  ef- 
fect in  a  product,  as,  for  example,  the 
names  of  thickening  or  stabilizing  agents 
used  In  Ice  cream  to  prevent  Ice  crystals 
or  retard  melting. 

However,  the  petition  ^iresented  by 
Label,  Inc.,  was  denied  by  the  FDA  in 
March  1972,  stating  that  the  agency  did 
not  have  the  statutory  authority  to  re- 
quire the  extensive  labeling  requested 
within  the  petition. 

The  PDA  has  most  recently  ordered 
new  labeling  regulations  that  would  re- 
quire the  disclosure  of  nutrient  and  vita- 
min-mineral labeling  and  would  provide 
for  the  identification  of  fats  and  choles- 
terol content.  This  new  program,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  beginning.  The  identifica- 
tion of  nutrients  and  essential  vitamins 
and  minerals  will  serve  to  provide  better 
nutritional  information  to  the  consumer, 
but  this  form  of  labeling  still  does  not 
protect  the  public  from  the  continued 
practice  of  misleading  and  incomplete 
labeling. 

I  wish  to  quote  from  an  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
January  23,  1973,  in  referring  to  the 
new  FDA  regulation: 

For  now,  consumers  can  be  grateful  the 
F.D.A.  has  at  least  taken  this  first  step. 
The  agency's  past  record  of  frequent  in- 
difference to  consimier  problems  is  well 
known.  If  anything,  the  new  labeling  sug- 
gests that  the  F.D.A.  now  knows  that  parts 
of  the  public  are  demanding  more  knowl- 
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edge  about  food.  This  should  have  been  the 
transaction  all  along:  paying  your  money 
and  knowing  exactly  what  was  put  into  the 
food  product.  Somehow,  concealing  the  facts 
from  the  public  has  been  going  on  so  long 
that  now,  when  nutritional  labeling  comes 
along,  it  looks  revolutionary.  It  isnt.  It  is 
only  a  long-needed  move  toward  fairness  In 
the  marketplace. 

Mr.  President,  the  original  intent  of 
Congress  in  enacting  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act,  and  the  creation  of  the 
standard  of  identity  for  foods  was  to  In- 
sure the  quality  and  uniformity  of  food 
products  but  not  to  deny  the  consumer 
the  knowledge  of  ingredients  and  thus 
the  right  to  make  an  educated  choice. 

The  FDA  regulations  have,  within  the 
standard  of  identity,  established  four 
categories  for  classifying  and  identify- 
ing food  products.  However,  these  cate- 
gories are  vague  and  complex  and  have 
not  led  to  Improved  and  informative 
labeling  for  consumers.  Rather,  they 
hav«  served  to  further  confuse  the  pub- 
lic and,  in  turn,  hide  the  actual  and  com- 
plete content  of  the  product. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  descrip- 
tion of  these  complex  categories,  as  d«n- 
onstrated  within  the  Label,  Inc.,  pe- 
tition: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1.  Mandatory  ingrediente,  or  Ingredients 
that  are  listed  in  the  Standard  of  Identity 
which  must  be  contained  in  the  product. 
They  do  not  have  to  be  labeled. 

2.  Permissible  mandatory,  or  ingredients 
which  are  listed  by  group  in  the  mandatory 
category  within  the  Standard  of  Identity, 
with  at  least  one  of  the  ingredients  within 
the  group  in  the  product.  This  means  that 
of  all  those  Ingredients  listed  as  mandatory 
in  the  Standard  of  Identity  only  some  of 
them  are  actually  contained  within  the  prod- 
uct. If  they  are  contained  within  the  product 
under  this  group,  they  do  not  have  to  be 
labeled. 

3.  Labeled  optlonals,  or  ingredients  which 
are  listed  In  the  Standard  of  Identity  as 
"optional  ingredients",  implying  that  they 
do  not  have  to  be  In  the  product.  Of  these, 
there  are  those  that  must  be  labeled,  as 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  H.E.W.  If  they 
are  contained  In  the  product. 

4.  Unlabeled  optlonals,  or  ingredients 
listed  as  optional  ingredients  in  the  Stand- 
ard of  Ide&tlty,  which  do  not  have  to  be 
labeled  if  they  are  Included  in  the  product 
because  the  Secretary  has  not  so  designated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve It  is  obvious  that  this  standardized 
procedure  for  labeling  of  food  Ingredients 
would  not  be  easily  understood  by  the 
general  public,  and  does  not,  therefore, 
promote  fair  and  honest  dealings^  the 
Interest  of  the  consumer,  sis  was  Iniend- 
'''  ed  by  Congress. 

In  the  final  report  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Food,  Nutrition  and 
Health,  in  1970,  it  was  concluded: 

As  a  result  of  the  maze  of  present  laws  and 
regulations  governing  food  labeling,  con- 
sumers are  presented  with  confusing  or  in- 
complete Information  about  the  products 
they  purchase.  The  label  of  an  unstandard- 
ized  food,  must  bear  a  full  statement  of 
Ingrediente  whereas  the  label  of  a  standard- 
ized food  need  not  disclose  the  mandatory 
ingredients.  Nutritional  information  may  be 
required  on  the  label  of  a  special  dietary 
food,  but  not  on  a  general  purpose  food. 


Consumers  have  requested  and  are  entitled 
to  more  meaningful  and  useful  Information 
than  is  now  provided  them  about  food.  Such 
reforms  as  required  statement  of  properties, 
a  declaration  about  the  amount  of  any  char- 
acterizing ingredient,  and  simplification  of 
ingredient  designation,  will  help  the  con- 
sumer understand  the  product  more  fully  and 
help  him  to  make  more  intelligent  purchas- 
ing decisions. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today  at- 
tempts to  rationalize  the  present,  inade- 
quate system.  My  bill  would,  in  summary, 
require  the  FDA  to  call  for  the  complete 
ingredient  labeling  of  all  manufactured 
foods  which  presently  go  unlabeled  as  to 
ingredients.  It  would  also  cover  those 
that  are  partially,  and  thus,  deceptively, 
labeled.  Further,  the  absence  of  a  com- 
plete ingredient  disclosure  on  any  par- 
ticular food  product  will  cause  the  prod- 
uct to  be  deemed  misbranded.  When 
misbranding  is  cited,  my  bill  would  give 
the  FDA  the  nesded  power  to  enforce  full 
ingredient  disclosure  or  pull  the  product 
off  the  market. 

Mr.  President,  I,  too,  believe  that  the 
American  consumer  is  entitled  to  more 
meaningful  and  useful  information  on 
the  contents  of  food  products  than  is 
presently  available.  The  protection  of  the 
health  and  welfare  of  every  American 
citizen  should  be  of  national  ■  concern. 
Therefore,  I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  join  me  in  support  and  co- 
sponsorship  of  this  Important  legislation. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Ervin)  : 
S.  905.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reform 
of  congressional  procedure  with  respect 
to  budgetary  review,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

CONGRESSIONAL  3in>GETABT   REVIEW  REFORM   ACT 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  designed  to 
assiu%  that  Congress  will  review  the 
budget  and  set  priorities  In  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible manner.  The  legislation  estab- 
lishes a  system  for  congressional  appro- 
priations process  through  which  Congress 
can  rationally  determine  fiscal  priorities, 
and  prohibits  the  President  from  Irre- 
sponsibly impounding  f  imds  appropriated 
by  Conugress  through  this  new  mecha- 
nism. 

The  need  for  congressional  action  to 
bring  about  fiscal  responsibility  and  re- 
ordered priorities  has  never  geen  greater. 
Fiscal  responsibility  will  be  required  If 
we  are  to  avoid  the  threat  of  a  new  round 
of  Inflation.  Reordered  priorities  are  nec- 
essary If  we  are  to  meet  our  pressing 
public  needs  while  still  keping  Govern- 
ment spending  imder  control.  And  con- 
gressional action  appears  mandatory  If 
we  are  to  preserve  the  constitutional  sep- 
aration of  powers  and  checks  and  bal- 
ances which  the  Pounding  Fathers 
rightly  deemed  Indispensable  to  a  viable 
democr{u:tic  form  of  government. 

In  the  last  session  the  President  pro- 
posed that  the  Congress  establish  a  cell- 
ing on  spending  and  then  delegate  to 
him  its  constitutional  responsibility  to 
determine  how  Federal  fimds  would  be 
allocated  within  that  ceiling.  The  Con- 
gress came  perilously  close  to  giving  up 
Its  fundamental  power  of  the  purse. 


It  would  be  better  If  Congress  pre- 
served its  power  and  exercised  it  well. 

In  broad  terms,  imder  my  proposal. 
Congress  would  be  required  to  set  an 
absolute  ceiling  on  spending — budget 
outlays — at  the  beginning  of  each  year. 
That  ceiling  would  be  based  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  the  condition  of  the  econ- 
omy and  projected  revenues.  Congress 
would  then  be  prohibited  from  passing 
any  measures  which  breached  the  ceil- 
ing. Since  there  would  be  an  absolute 
ceiling  on  tne  amount  of  Federal  outlays, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  provide  funds 
without  regard  to  overall  fiscal  impact. 

Each  appropriations  committee  would 
be  required  to  report  out  only  one  appro- 
priations biU  containing  all  appropria- 
tions. The  bill  would  not  only  specify  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated,  but  the  per- 
missible outlay  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
each  activity.  The  present  procedure  of 
reporting  out  and  considering  individu- 
ally more  than  10  separate  appropriations 
bills  makes  it  diflBicult  for  Congress  to  ra- 
tionally set  priorities.  Under  the  pro- 
cedure which  I  proposed.  Congress  would 
be  compelled  to  weigh  the  cost  and  bene- 
fits of  one  program  against  those  of  an- 
other. 

The  omnibus  appropriations  bill  could 
be  amended  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  or 
Senate,  but  any  amendment  which  in- 
creased appropriations  for  one  Federal 
program  would  have  to  provide  for  cuts 
in  other  programs  at  least  equal  to  the 
increase.  The  proposal  includes  pro- 
visions to  Insure  enough  flexibility  to 
take  account  of  unforeseen  emergencies 
and  sudden  changes  in  the  economy. 

The  President  would  be  prohibited 
from  impounding  funds  for  any  other 
than  technical  fiscal  management  rea- 
sons. Under  no  circumstances  could  he 
impound  funds  if  it  meant  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  impoundment,  the  activities 
for  which  appropriations  had  been 
granted  would  not  be  fully  carried  out. 

In  short,  the  bill  would  establish  a  firm 
and  carefully  calculated  ceiling  on  spend- 
ing. It  would  then  establish  a  process  by 
which  the  Congress  could  rationally 
determine  the  Nation's  fiscal  priorities 
within  that  ceiling.  And  it  would  prohibit 
Presidential  frustration  of  responsible 
congressional  action. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  is  a  perfect  bill, 
or  the  only  possible  means  of  reforming 
the  congressional  budgetary  process.  It 
is,  at  least,  a  good  beginning.  If  enacted, 
I  believe  It  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
claiming  for  the  Congress  its  rightful 
powers  and  assuring  that  they  are 
exercised  well. 

Let  me  now  explain  this  proposal  in 
greater  detail. 

Prior  to  receipt  of  the  President's 
budget,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation — a  joint  committee 
consisting  of  members  of  the  Senate 
Finance  and  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committees — would  hold  hearings  and 
make  estimates  of  tax  revenues  available 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  estimates 
would  be  based  on  the  best  available 
economic  projections  and  advice. 

Then,  no  later  than  10  days  after 
receiving  the  President's  budget,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  would  hold 
hearings  on  the  President's  budget,  and 
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us  ing  the  revenue  projections  prepared 
b]  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Rivenue  Taxation,  make  recommenda- 
tli  (US  concerning  the  Federal  budget  sxa- 
plos  or  deficit,  if  any,  appropriate  for 
ec  snomlc  growth  and  stability. 

No  later  than  10  days  after  receiving 
the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
El  lonomic  Committee,  the  Appropriations 
C  >mmlttee  on  each  House  would  consider 
the  JEC's  reconunendatlons,  hold  hear- 
li  gs  and  report  out  a  bill  establishing  the 
tc  tal  permissible  outlays  for  the  Federal 
G  >vemment  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  setting  of  the  outlay  ceiling  would 
re  present  an  act  of  great  importance  for 
ths  economy  and  a  significant  assiunp- 
ik  n  of  responsibility  by  Congress.  At  the 
pissent  time.  Congress  considers  the 
m  icroeconomlc  Impact  of  the  Federal 
bt  dget  only  through  nonleglslative  hear- 
In  fs  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

Clearly,  the  committee  responsible  for 
cc  nsiderlng  and  reporting  out  an  outlay 
celling  will  assume  a  vitally  important 
f  I  notion.  Many  have  suggested  a  joint 
cc  tnmittee  consisting  of  selected  mem- 
b<rs  of  the  Appropriations  Committees, 
'\Ways  and  Means,  and  Finance.  I  have 
r€  lected  this  proposal  for  two  reasons. 
P  rst,  such  a  mechanism  was  attempted 
dixlng  the  abortive  legislative  budget 
ef  ort  In  1948  and  found  unwieldy  and 
ui  iworkable.  Second,  I  do  not  believe 
C(  ingress  should  delegate  such  an  im- 
p<  rtant  function  of  all  members  to  a 
b<  dy  which  would  essentially  be  a  com- 
m  ttee  of  only  the  most  senior  members 
ol  the  most  powerful  committees. 

[t  would  be  more  reasonable  and  con- 
sk  tent  with  present,  workable  congres- 
sli  tnal  procedures  to  consider  an  outlay 
C€  lling  through  the  present  Appropria- 
tli  ins  Committees  which,  after  all,  are 
the  committees  charged  with  providing 
tte  budget  authority  «rhich  results  in 
01  tiays.  The  membership  of  these  com- 
m  ttees  has  become  Increasingly  well 
bi  lanced  in  terms  of  seniority,  regional 
re  presentation  and  philosophy. 

Dnder  this  proposal  procediu^s  are  set 
f 0  th  to  prevent  delay  in  the  Approprl- 
at  Ions  Committee  and  extended  consid- 
er ition  on  the  floor.  In  each  House,  floor 
de  sate,  including  eimendments,  is  al- 
io red  for  5  calendar  days  during  which 
th  it  House  is  in  session.  If  Congress  has 
nc  t  enacted  a  spending  ceiling  within  45 
d£  ys  of  receiving  the  President's  budget 
m  issage,  the  sum  total  of  budget  outlays 
se ;  forth  in  the  President's  budget  would 
b<  come  the  legally  binding  spending  ceil- 
In  j. 

The  legislation  specifies  that  the  ceil- 
in  ;  be  on  tota>  outlays  with  no  excep- 
tidns.  It  would' require  that  all  legisla- 
tion considered  by  Congress  contain 
es  jmates  of  projected  outlays  during  the 
c\  rrent  and  four  succeeding  fiscal  years. 
T  le  rules  of  Congress  would  be  changed 
to  specifically  prohibit  each  House  from 
pissing  legislation  which  would  reaat 
in  exceeding  the  outlay  ceiling.  Howctot, 
to  maintain  needed  flexibility  a  mecha- 
nl  un  would  be  set  up  to  allow  for  periodic 
CO  [igresslonal  reexamination  and,  if 
n<  cessary,  revision  of  the  outlay  ceiling. 
I  will  describe  this  mechanism  later. 

Setting  the  outlay  ceiling  insures  that 
SI  ending  will  be  kept  under  control.  But 


it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  Fed- 
eral fimds  will  be  spent  wisely.  To  do 
that,  the  present  process  by  which  Con- 
gress attempts  to  set  priorities  must  be 
restructured. 

At  present.  Congress  faces  at  least  two 
severe  problems  in  its  efforts  to  rationally 
set  priorities.  First,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  each  House  currently  re- 
ports out  10  or  more  appropriations  bills, 
at  least  one  from  each  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  Each  of  these  bills  is  con- 
sidered separately  in  committee  and  sep- 
arately on  the  floor  of  Congress.  This 
process  makes  it  difficult  to  rationally  set 
priorities. 

Since  the  very  essence  of  setting  prior- 
ities is  to  compare  the  benefits  of  an  extra 
dollar  spent  for  purpose  A  with  spend- 
ing that  dollar  for  pu^jj^se  B  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  this  decision  rationally 
if  program  A  and  program  B  are  not  con- 
sidered together  and  at  the  same  time. 
Instead,  the  tendency  is  to  spend  more 
money  for  each  worthy  program  to  come 
along.  The  tendency  should  be  to  weigh 
the  cost  and  benefits  of  one  program 
against  those  of  another.  This  proposal 
would  allow  such  comparisons  to  be  made 
by  requiring  that  all  appropriations  be 
considered  in  a  single  appropriations 
bill — an  omnibus  appropriations  bill. 

Second,  the  Appropriations  Committee 
now  can  exert  control  over  less  than  one- 
third  of  budget  outlays  in  any  one  fiscal 
year.  This  is  because  the  appropriation 
process  does  not  directly  affect  budget 
outlays.  Instead,  it  controls  budget  or 
obligational  authority,  and  only  one  type 
of  budget  authority  at  that. 

Budget  authority  provides  the  author- 
ity for  the  executive  branch  to  enter 
into  legal  obligations.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  budget  authority:  appropria- 
tions, contract  authority,  and  authority 
to  spend  debt  receipts.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  does  not  control  con- 
tract authority  which  accounts  for  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  budget  authority.  Pro- 
grams such  as  mass  transit  capital 
grants,  water  pollution  control,  and  the 
highway  trust  fund  bypass  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  through  contract 
authority. 

My  proposal  addresses  this  pirt^lem  by 
requiring  that  all  new  budget  kuferlty 
excepting  those  for  activities  with  perma- 
nent appropriations  such  as  social  secu- 
rity, unemployment  insurance,  payment 
of  interest  on  the  national  debt,  etc.  be 
made  available  only  through  appropria- 
tions bills.  It  also  specifies  that  the  ap- 
propriations bill  shall  specify  the  amoimt 
of  existing  imobllgated  contract  author- 
ity— contract  authority — already  pro- 
vided but  which  the  executive  branch  has 
not  yet  obligated — which  may  be  obll- 
gateo  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  same 
provision  would  apply  with  respect  to 
unobligated  budget  authority  already 
available  through  the  State  and  local 
financial  assistance  trust  fund — general 
revenue  sharing. 

Of  greater  importance,  however,  the 
present  appropriations  process  deals  only 
with  budget  authority  rather  than  with 
budget  outlays.  Budget  outlays  remain 
the  most  important  measure  for  any  fis- 
cal year  in  terms  of  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy, since  outlays  represent  the  actual 


amount  of  Federal  dollars  disbiu-sed  from 
the  TreasiuT  into  the  economy  that  year. 
Budget  outlays,  of  course,  result  from 
obligations  of  budget  authority — ^Includ- 
ing appropriations — ^but  the  actual  ex- 
penditure may  not  come  until  several 
years  hence. 

My  bill  would  strike  directly  at  the 
heart  of  this  problem  by  requiring  the 
appropriations  bill  to  specify  the  amount 
of  outlays  each  year  for  each  Federal 
program  and  activity.  The  amount  of 
outlays  for  many  programs  and  activ- 
ities will  remain  imcontrollable  because 
legal  obligations  already  entered  into 
must  be  honored  as  will  legal  entitle- 
ments that  have  been  created.  Thus  Con- 
gress can  properly  do  no  more  than 
project  estimates  of  outlays  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  vrtU  be  necessary  for  social 
security,  unemployment  Insurance,  civil 
service  retirement  and  other  such  pro- 
grams. These  estimates  will,  of  coxu-se, 
be  subject  to  later  revision.  But  in  many 
other  cases  Congress  will  achieve  effec- 
tive control  of  program  outlays. 

With  the  above  reforms  Congress  as 
an  institution  will  be  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  President  and  his  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  their  con- 
sideration of  the  budget. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  wiU  re- 
port out  only  one  appropriations  bUl,  and 
that  bill  would  specify  the  smiount  of 
outlays  for  each  Federal  program  and 
activity  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
total  of  these  outlays  must  match  the 
total  set  forth  In  the  spending  ceiling 
set  previously. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  would 
follow  any  procedure  it  wished,  although 
two  possibilities  seem  most  obvious.  It 
could  begin  its  deliberations,  after  initial 
full  committee  hearings,  by  assigning 
a  target  outlay  level  to  each  of  its  sub- 
conmaittees.  which,  after  their  own  hear- 
ings, would  allocate  that  outlay  target 
among  the  various  programs  and  activ- 
ities under  the  subcommittee  purview. 
Or  it  could  let  the  subcommittees  sub- 
mit their  proposals  first,  without  refer- 
ence to  an  outlay  target  and  then,  when 
all  subcommittee  proposals  are  submit- 
ted, let  the  full  committee  determine 
which  subcommittee  proposals  to  cut  or 
add  to  in  order  to  equal  the  outlay  cell- 
ing. In  either  case,  the  full  committee 
could  report  only  one  bill  to  the  floor. 
The  bill  could  be  In  any  form.  Each  sub- 
committee allocation  might  constitute  a 
separate  title.  It  must  also  contain,  as 
part  of  total  outlays,  a  contingency  al- 
lowance for  imforeseen  outlays.  These 
funds  would  be  available  pursuant  to  fu- 
ture appropriations  by  Congress  specify- 
ing the  programs  and  activities  for  which 
they  could  be  spent. 

The  bill  would  have  to  be  reported 
out  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee by  May  15  and  out  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  within  15  days 
after  it  had  passed  the  House,  though  it 
is  to  be  assumed  that  the  Senate  com- 
mittee consideration  of  appropriations 
would  begin  far  before  formal  receipt 
of  the  House  bill,  as  is  presently  the  case. 
If  portions  of  the  bill  were  not  ready  at 
the  appointed  times,  those  programs  and 
activities  for  which  specific  appropria- 
tions and  outlays  were  not  Included 
would  be  reported  out  with  outlays  at 
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the  same  level  as  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
This  device  would  provide  a  strong  in- 
centive for  appropriations  subcommit- 
tees to  be  ready  with  their  portions  by 
the  time  the  bill  must  be  reported  out. 

The  reported  bill  would  contain  out- 
lays at  the  same  level  as  provided  for  in 
the  outlay  ceiling.  Floor  amendments  to 
the  omnibus  appropriations  bill  would 
have  to  be  "strike  out  and  insert"  and  the 
amount  inserted  could  not  be  greater 
than  the  amount  struck  out.  Such  an 
amendment  could  either  specify  the  ac- 
tivities and  programs  and  the  amoxmts 
for  and  by  which  outlays  would  be  re- 
duced, or  it  could  mandate  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  recommend  the 
appropriate  places  for  cuts  subject  to 
floor  amendment  and  approval. 

As  I  have  already  observed,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  build  a  degree  of  flexibility  into 
the  spending  celling  and  priority  setting 
process.  The  state  of  the  economy  may 
change,  emergencies  may  occur,  or  pro- 
jections of  outlays  for  uncontrollable  ex- 
penditures— such  as  social  security  or  un- 
emplosmaent  insurance — may  prove  In- 
accurate. At  any  time  after  signing  of 
the  omnibus  appropriations  legislation, 
the  President  could  submit  a  request  to 
Congress  for  a  change  in  the  outlay  ceil- 
ing. The  President  would  specify  the  ac- 
tivities for  which  outlays  would  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  to  correspond  with 
the  change  in  the  outlay  ceiling,  and  he 
would  have  to  state  his  reasons  for  both 
the  change  in  the  ceiling  and  the  changes 
in  specific  outlays.  The  President  could 
also  recommend  that  outlays  for  specific 
activities  be  changed  while  keeping  the 
total  spending  ceiling  constant.  Congress 
itself  could,  of  course.  Initiate  such 
changes  in  the  ceiling  or  in  specific  out- 
lays without  a  Presidential  recommen- 
dation. 

Congress  could  disapprove  the  Presi- 
dent's request  completely  or  it  could 
amend  his  proposals.  However,  if  Con- 
gress did  not  act  upon  the  President's 
request  within  30  days,  it  would  auto- 
matically become  law.  Provisions  would 
be  made  for  expedited  consideration  of 
the  President's  request  through  a  mech- 
anism similar  to  that  provided  for  in  con- 
sidering executive  reorganization  pro- 
posals. 

If  this  legislation  is  enacted,  Congress 
will  have  institutionalized  a  means  of 
considering  the  budget  in  a  fiscally  re- 
sponsible manner.  The  President  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  contend  that  he  must 
impound  funds,  regardless  of  the  legality 
of  such  an  act,  in  order  to  assure  eco- 
nomic stability.  The  bill  would  prohibit 
the  President  from  reserving — impound- 
ing— funds  except  for  technical  reasons 
as  provided  for  in  the  Anti-Deficiency 
Act.  Under  iio  circumstances  could  funds 
be  reserved  if  it  would  result  in  impairing 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  activity  for 
which  obligational  authority  had  been 
provided  or  if  it  would  result  in  not  f uUy 
carrying  out  that  activity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  short  summary  of  the  bill, 
and  the  bill  itself,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Proposal  bt  Senator  Stevenson  To  Rktorm 
THE  Congressional  Bxjdoet  Review  Process 

(1)  Prior  to  receipt  of  the  President's 
budget,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal 
Revenue  l^azatlon  shall  make  estimates  of  tax 
revenues  (and  other  sources  of  revenue) 
based  on  the  best  available  economic  projec- 
tions. These  estimates  shall  be  adjusted  from 
time  to  tUne,  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(2)  No  later  than  10  days  after  receipt 
of  the  President's  budget,  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  shaU  hold  hearings  on  the 
President's  budget  and,  using  the  revenue 
projections  prepared  by  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  federal  budget 
surplus  or  deficit,  If  any,  appropriate  for 
economic  growth  and  stability. 

(3)  After  receiving  the  recommendations 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  each  House,  giving 
due  regard  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  shall  report  out  a 
spending  [outlay]  ceiling. 

(4)  Congress  shall  be  required  to  set  a 
ceUing  on  total  spending  (with  no  excep- 
tions), no  later  than  30  days  after  receiving 
the  President's  budget  message  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year. 

(5)  If  Congress  has  not  enacted  a  spending 
ceiling  within  46  days  of  receiving  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  message,  the  sum  total  of 
budget  outlays  set  forth  In  the  President's 
budget  shall  become  the  legally  binding 
spending  ceiling. 

(6)  The  rules  of  both  Houses  would  be 
changed  so  that,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
all  legislation  considered  shall  contain  esti- 
mates of  the  projected  outlays  during  the 
current  and  four  succeeding  fiscal  years  for 
each  activity  that  would  result  from  passage 
of  the  legislation. 

(7)  The  rules  of  both  Houses  would  spe- 
cifically prohibit  each  from  passing  legisla- 
tion which  would  result  in  exceeding  the  out- 
lay ceUing. 

(8)  The  rules  of  both  Houses  would  be 
changed  so  that  contract  authority,  including 
contract  authority  expended  from  trust 
fimds,  and  budget  authority  available 
through  the  State  and  Local  Financial  As- 
sistance Trust  Fund  must  be  first  approved 
through  the  appropriations  process  before 
they  are  available  as  budget  authority. 

(9)  The  Appropriations  Committee  would 
report  out  only  one  biU  which  must  equal 
the  spending  ceiling.  The  bUl  must  Include 
a  contingency  fund.  In  addition  to  appro- 
priations (including  appropiiations  made 
pursuant  to  (8)  above) ,  the  bill  shall  qjeclfy 
the  amount  of  outlays  for  each  activity  for 
the  fiscal  year. 

(a)  The  blU  must  be  reported  out  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  by  May  15 
and  out  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee within  15  days  after  It  has  passed 
the  House.  If  portions  of  the  bill  are  not 
ready,  then  agencies  of  the  government 
would  operate  on  a  continuing  resolution 
basis  at  the  same  level  as  the  previous  year. 
The  previous  year's  outlays  would  be 
counted  toward  the  spending  celling. 

(10)  The  rules  of  both  Houses  would  be 
changed  so  that  floor  amendments  on  ap- 
propriations bills  must  be  "strike  out  and 
insert"  and  the  total  amount  Inserted  must 
not  be  greater  than  the  amotmt  struck  out. 
The  amendment  may  mandate  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  recommend  the  ap- 
propriate places  for  cuts  subject  to  floor  ap- 
proval. The  Appropriations  Committee  rec- 
ommendations will  be  amendable  when  re- 
turned to  the  floor. 

(11 )  The  Congress  would  review  the  spend- 
ing celling  six  months  after  It  Is  set. 

(12)  The  President  may  at  any  time  sub- 
mit a  report  to  the  Congress  asking  that  the 
spending  celling  be  changed  stating  the 
reasons  and  recommending  what  activities 
should  receive  increased  or  decreased  fund- 


ing. He  may  also  recommend  that  outlays 
for  specific  activities  may  be  changed  while 
keeping  the  total  spending  ceUing  constant. 

(a)  By  a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses, 
Congress  can  amend  the  total  by  which  the 
President  has  recommended  the  celling  be 
changed. 

(b)  By  a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses, 
Congress  can  change  the  composition  of 
the  expenditures  specified  by  the  President 
for  increase  or  decrease. 

(c)  If  Congress  has  not  acted  within  30 
days,  the  President's  recommendations  auto- 
matically become  law.  The  action  of  the  Con- 
gress during  the  30-day  period  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  expedited  procedures  set  up  In 
the  Executive  Reorganization  Act. 

(13)  The  President  wUl  be  prohibited  from 
reserving  (Impounding)  funds  (unless  legis- 
lative approval  Is  granted  as  set  forth  la 
(12)  above)  if  8\ich  a  reservation  would  im- 
pair the  efficient  operation  of  the  activity  for 
which  obligational  authority  had  been  pro- 
vided or  if  such  a  reservation  would  result 
in  not  fully  carn-lng  out  the  activity  for 
which  the  obligational  authority  had  been 
provided. 

S.  905 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Conffress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be   cited   as   the    "Congressional    Budgetary. 
Review  Reform  Act". 

definition 
Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  "Budget" 
means  the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
emment  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the 
President  pursuant  to  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921. 

BTTDGET  review  bt  certain  joint  COMUITTEXa 

Sec.  3(a)  Prior  to  the  transmittal  of  the 
Budget  to  Congress  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion shall  make  estimates  of  the  tax  reve- 
nues and  other  revenues  expected  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  United  States  Government  with 
respect  to  that  fiscal  year,  including  an  Item- 
ization by  major  revenue  sources.  The  Joint 
Committee  may  thereafter  revise  such  esti- 
mates from  time  to  time  as  it  considers  ap- 
propriate. Such  estimates,  and  revisions 
thereof,  shall  be  rep>orted  promptly  to  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress.  For  the  purpose  of 
preparing  these  estimates,  the  Committee 
Is  authorized  to  hold  hearings  for  the  pres- 
entation of  facts  and  views  by  among  others, 
consultants  or  organizations  thereof. 

(b)  Not  later  than  10  days  after  the  Budget 
with  respect  to  such  fiscal  year  has  been 
transmitted  to  Congress,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  shall  hold  and  complete  hearings 
on  that  Budget.  Based  on  the  estimate  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation  of  revenues  expected  to  be  received 
by  the  United  States  Government  with  re- 
spect to  such  year,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee shall  recommend  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress the  amount,  if  any,  (1)  by  which  out- 
lays of  the  United  States  Government  should 
exceed  revenues  expected  to  be  received,  or 
(2)  by  which  such  revenues  should  exceed 
such  outlays,  In  order  to  provide  for  appro- 
priate growth  and  stability  of  the  economy 
of  the  United  States. 

ESTABLISHING    TOTAL   AMOUNT   OF   GOVERNMENT 

OUTLATS 

8ec.  4.  (a)  After  receiving  and  giving  con- 
slderatlon  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  with  respect  to  a 
fiscal  year,  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
of  each  House  of  Congress,  not  later  than 
10  days  after  receiving  such  recommenda- 
tlons,  report  to  Its  House  a  bill  or  joint 
resolution  establishing  the  total  amount  of 
outlays  to  be  made  during  that  fiscal  year 
by  the  United  States  Government. 
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b)(X)  A  bin  or  Joint  resolution  reported 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
privileged  In  each  House.  It  shall  be 
jrder  at  any  time  after  the  third  day  fol- 
the  day  on  which  such  a  bill  or  Joint 
Is  reported  to  move  to  proceed  to 
consideration    (even   though   a   previous 
to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed 
.  Such  a  motion  shall  be  highly  privileged 
shall  not  be  debatable.  An  amendment 
the  motion  shall  not  be  In  order,  and  It 
not  be  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or 

to. 

)  Debate  on  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution, 

all  amendments  thereto,  shall  not  exceed 

consecutive  calendar  days,  which  shall 

divided  equally   between  those  favoring 

those  opposing  the  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 

.  Once  debate  on  such  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 

has  begun,  no  other  measure  or  matter 

be  considered  by  that  House.  A  motion 

■ecommlt  the  bill  or  Joint  resolution  shall 

be  In  order,  and  It  shall  not  be  In  order 

nove  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 

or  Joint  resolution  Is  agreed  to  or  dls- 

to. 

i)   Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 

to  the  consideration  of  such  a  bill  or 

resolution  and  motions  to  proceed  to 

consideration  of  other  business,  shall  be 

without  debate. 

I)    Appeals    from    the   decisions    of    the 

relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules 

ihe  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 

,  as  Hue  case  may  be,  to  the  procedure 

to  such  a  bin  or  Joint  resolution 

be  decided  without  debate. 

: )  If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  a  first  House 

:;ongress  of  any  such  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 

of  that  House,  such  House  receives  from 

second  House  such  a  bill  or  Joint  resolu- 

.  then  the  following  procedure  applies. 

)   Such  bin  or  Joint  resolution  received 

the  second  House  shaU  be  reported  to 

first  House  not  later  than  3  days  after 

received. 
)   On  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  such  a 
or  Joint  resolution  of  the  first  House,  such 
11  or  Joint  resolution  of  the  second  House 
be  automatically  substituted  for  the  bill 
olnt  resolution  of  the  first  Hovise. 
1)  If  the  amount  specified  In  such  a  bni 
olnt  resolution  with  respect  to  a  fiscal 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Is  not  the  same,  conferees 
the  part  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
shall  be  appointed  not  later 
2  days  after  the  House  of  Congress  pass- 
the  bUl  or  Joint  resolution  last  passes 
bill  or  Joint  resolution,  unless  within 
2  days  both  Hoiises  of  Congress  agree 
the  same  total  amount  of  outlays  of 
United  States  Government  with  respect 
uch  fiscal  year  without  the  convening  of 
qommlttee  of  conference.  Upon  appoint- 
or conferees,  the  committee  of  con- 
shall  meet   immediately   to  resolve 
differences.  The  provisions  of  subsec- 
(b)  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
consideration  of  any  report  of  a  com- 
of  conference  on  any  such  bill  or  Joint 
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)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sec- 
6  of  this  Act.  upon  the  enactment  of 
a  bill  or  Joint  resolution  establishing 
total  amount  of  outlays  of  the  United 
Government  with  respect  to  such  fiscal 
.  the  total  amount  so  established  shall 
(  ffectlve  for  such  fiscal  year. 
)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  Sec- 
6  of  this  Act.  if  there  has  not  been  en- 
Into  law,  within  45  days  of  continuous 
of  Congress  after  the  Budget  with 
to  such  fiscal  year  has  been  trans- 
to  Congress,  a  blU  or  Joint  resolution 
est4bllshing  the  total  amount  of  outlays 
to  this  section,  then  the  total  of 
budget  outlays  set  forth  in  the  budget 
shall  constitute  the  total  amount  of  out- 
lays  with  respect  to  such  fiscal  year. 
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The  continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress  is 
broken  only  by  the  adjournment  of  that  ses- 
sion until  the  next  regular  or  special  session 
of  Congress,  and  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  3  days  to  a  day  cer- 
tain are  excluded  In  the  computation  of  the 
45-day  period. 

ENACTMENT    OF    GENERAL    APPROPRIATIONS    AND 
OUTLAYS     MEASURE 

Sec.  5.  (a)  There  shall  be  reported  from 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  in 
any  form  as  such  Committees  may  determine, 
only  one  general  appropriations  measure 
with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year  (other  than  a 
measure  reported,  after  such  general  appro- 
priations measure  has  been  enacted  into  law. 
making  deficiency,  supplemental,  or  emer- 
gency appropriations  for  such  fiscal  year) . 
That  general  appropriations  measure  so  re- 
ported— • 

( 1 1  shall  Specify  for  each  activity,  pro- 
gram, or  project  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, excepting  those  with  permanent 
appropriations,  the  amount  of  new  budget 
authority  (Including  new  contract  author- 
ity I  available  for  obligation  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  shall  specify  whether  and  for 
how  long  such  authority  shall  remain  avail- 
able If  not  obligated  during  such  year. 

(2)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  shall  specify  for  each  activity,  pro- 
gram, or  project  of  the  United  States  through 
which  budget  authority  has  been  provided 
through  contract  authority  the  amount  of 
such  unobligated  authority  which  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  with  respect  to  such 
fiscal  year. 

(3)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  shall  specify  the  amount  of  budget 
authority  previously  provided  for  through 
the  state  and  local  Financial  Assistance 
Trust  Fund  which  shall  be  available  for  ob- 
ligation with  respect  to  such  fiscal  year. 

(4)  shall  specify,  for  each  activity,  pro- 
gram, or  project  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment (including  outlays  for  the  payment 
of  contracts  and  outlays  from  trust  funds, 
and  whether  or  not  an  appropriation  is  re- 
quired for  such  activity,  program,  or  project) 
the  total  amount  of  outlays  that  may  be 
made  with  respect  to  such  activity,  program, 
or  project  for  such  fiscal  year  Including  esti- 
mated or  projected  outlays  for  those  activ- 
ities, programs,  or  projects  for  which  legal 
obligation  has  already  been  entered  Into  or 
a  legal  entitlement  h8«  already  been  created. 

(5)  shall  Include  an  outlays  contingency 
fimd  Item  providing  a  specified  amount  of 
outlays  that  may  be  made,  in  accordance 
with  any  law  enacted  after  such  general  ap- 
propriations measure  has  been  enacted  Into 
law.  with  respect  to  such  fiscal  year;  and 

(6)  shall  provide  for  a  total  amount  of 
outlays  (Including  estimated  outlays  for  ac- 
tivities programs,  and  projects  for  which 
legal  obligations  or  legal  entitlements  have 
already  been  entered  Into,  outlays  provided 
for  payments  for  contracts  and  payments 
from  trust  funds,  and  the  outlays  from  the 
contingency  fund)  which  equals  the  total 
amount  of  outlays  established  for  the  United 
States  Government  with  respect  to  such  fiscal 
year  and  In  effect  at  the  time  such  measure 
Is  so  reported. 

It  shall  not  be  In  order  In  either  House  to 
consider  any  appropriations  measure  with 
respect  to  such  fiscal  year  unless  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  have  been  met.  Any 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
availability  of  outlays  from  the  cohtingency 
fund  shall  be  considered  in  accordance  with 
section  4  (b)-(d)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  report 
such  general  appropriations  measure  to  the 
House  not  later  than  forty-five  days  prior  to 
the  first  day  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
appropriations  are  made.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations   of   the  Senate  shall   report 


such  measure  to  the  Senate  not  later  than 
fifteen  days  after  the  measure  has  been 
passed  by  the  House.  If  the  appropriations  or 
outlay  for  an  activity,  program,  or  project  of 
the  United  States  Government  has  not  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  date  the  particular  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Congress  is  to  report  such  general  appropria- 
tions measure  to  its  House,  the  measure  so 
reported  shall  provide  for  an  appropriation 
and  an  outlay  for  that  activity,  program,  or 
project  at  the  same  amounts  made  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  Immediately  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  measure  is  making 
appropriations  and  establishing  outlays. 

(c)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  for  either 
House  of  Congress  to  pass  such  a  general 
appropriations  measure  or  any  other  measure 
making  available  budget  authority  with  re- 
spect to  a  fiscal  year  which  provides  for  out- 
lays with  respect  to  such  fiscal  year  which 
exceed  the  total  amount  of  such  outlays  es- 
tablished for  the  United  States  Government 
and  In  effect  at  the  time  such  measure  is  to 
be  passed  by  that  House  of  Congress.  Any 
amendment  to  such  measure  In  either  House 
which  provides  for  an  appropriation  with 
respect  to  that  fiscal  year,  for  an  activity, 
program,  or  project  not  included  in  the  meas- 
ure as  reported  to  that  House,  and  any  such 
amendment  proposing  to  Increase  the  outlay 
of  any  activity,  program,  or  project  with  re- 
spect to  such  fiscal  year,  shall  not  be  In  order 
unless  that  amendment — 

(1)  specifies  the  amount  of  outlays  for 
that  fiscal  year  that  may  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  such  activity,  program,  or  project; 
and 

(2)  includes  (A)  a  reduction  In  any  other 
outlay  or  outlays  not  In  excess  of  the  amount 
of  the  outlays  to  be  added  by  such  amend- 
ment, or  (B)  a  direction  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  that  House  of  Congress 
to  recommend  and  report  back  to  that  House 
where  such  reduction  in  outlays  shaU  be 
made. 

Any  such  amendment' shall  not  be  divisible. 

REVISING  OUTLATS  TOTAL  AND  SPECIFIED  ACTIVITT 
OUTLAYS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  general  appropriations  measure  with  re- 
spect to  a  fiscal  year  has  been  enacted,  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  review  and  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  any  revi- 
sions each  such  committee  considers  appro- 
priate In  the  total  amount  of  outlays  estab- 
lished for  the  United  States  Government 
with  respect  to  such  fiscal  year,  and  in  the 
outlays  specified  in  such  general  appropria- 
tions measure. 

(b)  At  any  time  after  such  general  appro- 
priation measure  has  been  enacted  into  law. 
the  President  may  recommend  to  Congress, 
with  resusons  therefor  (1)  a  revision  in  such 
total  amount  of  outlays,  if  such  revision  also 
Includes  an  Itemized  revision,  addition,  or 
deletion  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  out- 
lays for  each  activity,  program,  or  project 
which  the  President  recommends  for  revision, 
addition,  or  deletion,  so  that  the  total  of  the 
sums  of  the  revisions,  additions,  and  dele- 
tions of  such  outlays  equals  the  sum  of  the 
revision  recommended  In  such  total  amount 
of  outlays,  or  (2)  revisions,  additions,  and 
deletions,  separately  itemized,  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  outlays  for  each  activity, 
program,  or  project  which  the  President  rec- 
ommends for  revision,  addition,  or  deletion, 
which,  when  totaled,  would  require  no  revi- 
sion In  such  total  amount  of  outlays. 

( c )  Any  such  recomfaiendation  shall  be  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  such  fiscal  year  unless 
there  has  been  enacted  Into  law,  within  thirty 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  the  date  such  recommendation 
has  been  transmitted  to  Congress,  a  bill  or 
Joint  resolution  providing  a  different  total 
amount  or  providing  different  activities  or 
amounts  for  which  specific  activities  shall  be 
Increased  or  decreased. 
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(d)  Any  bill  or  Joint  resolution  only  pro- 
viding for  (1")  the  revision  of  the  total 
amount  of  outlays  established  by  the  United 
States  Government,  (2)  the  revision  of  any 
specified  outlay  contained  in  such  general 
appropriations  measure,  or  (3)  both,  shall  be 
considered  In  accordance  with  section  4  (b)- 
(d) .  The  continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress 
is  broken  only  by  the  adjournment  of  that 
session  under  the  next  regular  or  special 
session  of  Congress,  and  the  days  on  which 
either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  of  more  than  three  days  to  a 
day  certain  are  excluded  In  the  computation 
of  the  thirty-day  period. 

(e)  Any  such  recommendation  for  revision 
which  becomes  effective  under  this  section, 
or  any  such  revised  outlay  provided  by  the 
enactment  of  such  a  bill  or  Joint  resolution, 
with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  effective 
for  the  remainder  of  such  fiscal  year  unless 
revised  in  accordance  with  this  section  or 
by  law. 

DEFICIENCY,     EMERGENCY,     AND     SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  7.  Any  appropriations  measure  report- 
ed by  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  making  defi- 
ciency, emergency,  or  supplemental  appro- 
priations with  respect  to  a  fiscal  year,  shall 
specify  for  each  activity,  program,  and 
project  of  the  United  States  Government 
contained  therein  (Including  outlays  for  the 
payment  of  contracts  and  outlays  from  trust 
funds,  and  whether  or  not  an  appropriation 
Is  required  for  such  activity,  program,  or 
project)  the  total  amount  of  outlays  that 
may  be  made  with  respect  to  such  activity, 
program,  or  project  for  such  fiscal  year.  The 
total  amount  of  outlays  provided  in  such 
measure,  when  added  to  the  amount  of  out- 
lays previously  specified  and  made  effective 
with  respect  to  such  fiscal  year,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  total  amount  of  outlays  established 
for  the  United  States  Government  with  re- 
spect to  such  fiscal  year  and  in  effect  at  the 
time  such  measure  Is  reported.  Any  such  re- 
ported measure  which  exceeds  such  total 
amount  In  effect  at  such  time  shall  not  be 
considered  in  either  House,  except  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  Section  6. 

OUTLAY  ESTIMATES  IN  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  report  accompanying  each 
bill  or  Joint  resolution  of  a  public  character 
reported  by  any  committee  of  the  Senate  (ex- 
cept the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress)  shaU  contain 
an  estimate,  made  by  such  committee,  of  the 
outlays  that  would  be  made  in  carrying  out 
such  bill  or  Joint  resolution  in  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  it  Is  reported  in  the  ensuing  fiscal 
year  immediately  following  such  fiscal  year, 
and  In  the  four  fiscal  years  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to  consider 
any  such  bin  or  Joint  resolution  if  the  report 
of  that  committee  which  repoHed  such  bUl 
or  Joint  resolution  does  not  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  who  are  Members  of  the  Senate  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  committee  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  members  of  that  Joint  Committee 
who  are  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  committee 
of  the  House. 

IMPOUNDMENT    OF    FUNDS 

Sec  9.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  President  shall  have 
no  authority  or  power  (1)  to  reserve  any 
amount  of  obllgatlonal  authority  provided 
by  appropriation  Acts,  or  (2)  to  reserve  from 
expenditure  any  amounts  of  any  such  obll- 
gatlonal authority,  and  any  provision  of  law 
construed  to  give  the  President  such  author- 
ity or  power  shall  have  no  force  or  effect. 

(b)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  reserve 


any  such  amount  only  If  the  amount  to  be  so 
reserved  (1)  Is  not  necessary  for  the  efficient 
operation  of  the  activity,  program,  or  project 
for  which  the  obllgatlonal  authority  was 
made  available,  and  (2)  the  activity,  pro- 
gram, or  project  can  and  will  continue  to  be 
fully  carried  out  without  the  amount  so 
reserved. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"obllgatlonal  authority"  includes  loein  au- 
thority. 

EXERCISE    OF    RULE-MAKING    POWERS 

Sec  10.  The  provisions  of  this  section  and 
sections  4  (a)  -(d) ,  5,  6  (a) ,  (d) ,  7,  and  8  are 
enacted  by  the  Congress — 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule-making  pow- 
ers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  or  of  that  House  to 
which  they  specifically  apply;  and  such  rules 
shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  fuU  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  in 
such  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of 
any  other  rule  of  such  House,  except  that 
such  House  may  change  the  provisions  of 
such  sections  with  respect  to  that  House  only 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of 
that  House  present  and  voting. 


By  Mr.  BEALL: 

S.  906.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  desk  a  bill  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  revise  and  extend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  It  is  similar  to 
the  bill  the  administration  offered  last 
year,  S.  3391. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  introduced  S. 
491,  along  with  Senators  Dole,  Domi- 
NiCK,  and  Young,  I  indicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  Secretary  Richardson  had  ad- 
vised me  that  the  administration  is 
presently  considering  budget  and  legisla- 
tive decisions  relating  to  the  proposed 
programs  for  the  elderly.  Thus,  I  ex- 
pressed my  willingness  to  introduce  an 
administration  proposal  that  might  be 
forthcoming  so  that  It  too  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  for  its  full  consideration. 

It  is  my  understanding,  that  HEW's 
decision  regarding  this  legislation  was 
deferred  by  the  change  in  Secretaries 
and  by  the  Senate  delay  in  confirming 
Secretary  Weinberger's  appointment. 
Regardless  of  the  reasons  for  the  delay, 
this  legislation  has  now  been  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  for  its  consideration.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  bill  and  the  summary  of 
the  proposed  Older  Americans  Amend- 
ments of  1973  be  printed  in  their  entirety 
at  the  completion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  906 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Americans 
Amendments  of  1973". 

REVISION  OF  TITLK  Ul 

Sec.  2.  Title  III  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"TITLE  m GRANTS  FOR  STATE  AND  AREA 

PROGRAMS 

"Sec  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  encourage  and  assist  State  or  local  agen- 
cies to  develop  greater  capacity  and  foster 
the  development  of  coordinated  service  sys- 
tems to  serve  older  persons  by  entering  Into 
new  cooperative  arrangements  with  each  oth- 
er and  with  providers  of  social  services  for 
planning  for  the  provision  of.  and  provid- 
ing, social  services  and,  where  necessary,  to 
reorganize   or   reassign   functions,   in   order 


"(1)  secure  and  maintain  maximum  Inde- 
pendence and  dignity  in  a  home  environ- 
ment for  older  persons  capable  of  self-care 
with  appropriate  supportive  services  and 
for  whom  economic  Independence  Is  not  feas- 
ible; and  • 

"(2)  remove  Individual  and  social  barriers 
to  economic  and  personal  independence  for 
older  persons  capable  of  self-support. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.   302.   For   purposes   of  this   title — 

"(1)  The  term  'social  services'  means  any 
of  the  following  services  which  meet  such 
standards  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe — 

"(A)  health,  continuing  education.  we\- 
fare.  nutritional,  informational,  recreational, 
homemaker.  counseling,  or  referral  services; 

"(B)  transportation  services  where  neces- 
sary  to  facilitate   access  to  social  services; 

"(C)  services  designed  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist older  persons  to  use  the  facilities  and 
services  available  to  them; 

"(D)  services  designed  to  assist  older  per- 
sons to  obtain  adequate  housing;  or 

"(E)  any  other  services; 
if  such  services  are  necessary  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  older  persons. 

"(2)  The  term  "unit  of  general  purpose 
local  government'  means  (A)  a  political  sub- 
division of  the  State  whose  authority  is  broad  ^ 
and  general  and  is  not  limited  to  only  one 
function  or  a  combination  of  related  func- 
tions, or   (B)   an  Indian  tribal  organization. 

"(3)  The  term  "coordinated  system'  means 
a  system  for  providing  social  services  In  a 
manner  designed  to — 

"(A)  facilitate  accessibility  to  and  utiliza- 
tion of  all  social  services  provided  within 
the  geographic  area  served  by  such  system 
by  any  public  or  private  agency  or  organiza- 
tion; 

"(B)  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  social 
services  In  meeting  the  needs  of  older  per- 
sons; and 

"(C)  use  available  resources  efficiently  and 
with  a  minimum  of  duplication. 

"(4)  The  term  'Governor'  mea:is  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  In  the  cs^e  of  any  of  the 
fifty  States,  and.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
States,  the  chief  executive  officer  thereof. 
"allotments 

"Sec.  303  (a)(1)  From  the  sum  appro- 
priated for  a  fiscal  year  for  allotments  under 
this  section,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  The 
Pacific  Islands  each  shall  be  allotted  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  of  one  per  centum 
of  such  sum  and  each  other  State  shall  be 
allotted  an  amount  equal  to  one  per  centum 
of  such  sum. 

"(2)  From  the  remainder  of  the  sum  ap- 
propriated for  a  fiscal  year  for  allotments 
under  this  section,  each  State  shall  be  allot- 
ted an  additional  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  number 
of  individuals  in  such  State  who  have  at- 
tained age  sixty-five  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  Individuals  In  all  the  States  who  have 
attained  such  age.  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  to  him. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  amount  allotted  to  a  State  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  this  section  will  not  be 
used  by  such  State  for  carrying  out  the 
purpose  for  which  the  allotment  was  made 
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di  ring  the  period  such  allotment  is  avail- 
at  le  therefor,  he  may  make  such  amount 
svUiable  for  carrying  out  such  purpose  to 
ore  or  more  other  States  to  the  extent  he 
de  termlnes  such  other  States  will  be  able  to 
Ml  i  such  additional  amount  for  carrying  out 
Bu  Eh  purpose  within  such  period.  Any 
ar  tount  made  available  to  a  State  from  an 
appropriation  for  a  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
tt  e  preceding  sentence  shall,  for  purposes  of 
tl:  Is  title,  be  regarded  as  part  of  such  State's 
al  otment  (as  determined  under  the  preced- 
Is  ;  provisions  of  this  section)  for  such  year. 
'(c)  The  allotment  of  a  State  under  this 
aestlon  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  avall- 
al  le  until  the  close  of  the  following  fiscal 
ycfu  for  grants  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  (pur- 
to  section  306)  of  (1)  administration 
the  State  plan  by  the  St*te  agency  deslg- 
pursuant  to  section  304(a)(1),  In- 
cltidlng  the  preparation  of  State  plans  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  under  section  305, 
evaluation  of  activities  carried  out  un- 
such  plan,  the  collection  of  data  and 
carrying  out  of  research  related  to  the 
for  social  services  within  the  State,  the 
dl^mlnatlon  of  Information  so  obtained, 
provision  of  technical  assistance  to  pub- 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  orga- 
engaged  In  activities  related  to  the 
of  older  persons,  and  the  carrying 
of  demonstration  projects  of  statewide 
sl^lflcance  relating  to  the  Initiation,  ex- 
or  Improvement  of  social  services; 
)  administration  of  area  plans  by  area 
on  aging  designated  pursuant  to 
sefctlon  304(a)  (3) ,  Including  the  preparation 
area  plana  on  aging  consistent  with  sec- 
304(c)  and  the  evaluation  of  activities 
curled  out  under  such  plans;  and  (3)  social 
services  provided  under  the  State  plan. 

"OBGANIZATTON 

"State  Organization 
"Sue.  304.  (a)  In  order  for  a  State  to  be 
el  glble  to  participate  In  the  program  of 
gi  ants  to  States  from  allotments  under  sec- 
tl  >n  303,  the  Governor  of  the  State  shall,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary— 

"(1)  designate  a  State  agency  (hereinafter 
lE  this  title  referred  to  as  'the  State  agency') 
tc  (A)  develop  the  State  plan  to  be  sub- 
m  Itted  to  the  Secretary  for  approval  under 
8€:tion  305,  (B)  administer  the  State  plan 
w  thin  such  State,  (C)  be  prlmarUy  respon- 
81  >le  for  the  coordination  of  aU  State  activl- 
ti  >8  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and 
(]  >)  review  and  comment  on,  at  the  request 
ol  any  Federal  department  or  agency,  any 
a|  iplication  from  any  agency  or  organization 
w  thin  such  State  to  such  Federal  depart- 
ttent  or  agency  for  assistance  related  to 
tc  eetlng  the  needs  of  older  persons; 

"(2)  divide  the  entire  State  into  distinct 
aj  eas  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as 
'p  lannlng  and  service  areas' ) ,  after  conslder- 
li  g  the  Incidence  of  the  need  for  social  serv- 
Ic  t&,  the  distxibution  of  resources  available 
tc  provide  such  services,  the  boundaries  of 
e)  Istlng  areas  within  the  State  which  have 
b<en  delineated  or  established  by  the  State 
fc  r  the  purposes  of  planning  and  develop- 
rr  ent,  the  location  of  units  of  general  purpose 
Ic  cal  government  within  the  State,  and  any 
01  her  relevant  factors; 

"(3)  determine  for  which  planning  and 
8«  rvlce  areas  an  area  plan  will  be  developed, 
li  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of  this 
8<  ctlon,  and  for  each  such  area  designate, 
alter  consideration  of  the  views  offered  by 
tie  unit  or  units  of  general  purpose  local 
government  in  such  area,  a  public  or  non- 
p  oflt  private  agency  or  organization  as  the 
Bi  ea  agency  on  aging  for  such  area;  and 

"(4)  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Sicretary  that  the  State  agency  will  take 
li  to  account,  to  connection  with  matters  of 
g  neral  policy  arising  m  the  development 
a  id  administration  of  the  State  plan  for  any 
fl  eal  year,  the  views  of  recipients  of  social 
M  rvic«s  provided  under  such  plan. 


"Area  Organization 

"(b)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  designation 
under  subsection  (a),  an  area  agency  on 
aging — 

"(1)  must  be — 

"(A)  an  office  or  agency  designated  by  the 
chief  elected  official  or  officials  of  a  combina- 
tion of  units  of  general  ptirpose  local  gov- 
ernment to  act  on  behalf  of  such  combina- 
tion for  this  purpose, 

"(B)  an  office  or  agency  of  a  unit  of  gen- 
eral purpose  local  government  which  is  desig- 
nated for  this  purpose  by  the  chief  elected 
official  or  officials  of  such  unit,  or 

"(C)  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
which  Is  under  the  supervision  or  direction 
for  this  purpose  of  the  designated  State 
agency  and  which  can  engage  in  the  plan- 
ning or  provision  of  a  broad  range  of  social 
services  within  a  plauining  and  service  area, 
and 

"(2)  must  provide  assurance,  found  ade- 
quate by  the  Governor,  that  it  wlU  have  the 
ability  to  develop  an  area  plan  and  to  carry 
out,  directly  or  through  contractual  or  other 
arrangements,  a  program  pursuant  to  that 
plan  within  the  planning  and  service  area. 
The  Governor  may  designate  an  agency  de- 
scribed in  clause  (1)(C)  of  this  subsection 
for  a  planning  and  service  area  only  if  he 
finds  that  no  office  or  agency  described  in 
claujo  (1)  (A)  or  (B)  for  the  planning  and 
service  area  will  have  the  capacity  to  carry 
out  the  area  plan. 

"Area  Plans 

"(c)  In  order  to  be  approved  by  the  State 
agency,  an  area  plan  for  a  planning  and  serv- 
ice area  shall  be  developed  by  the  area 
agency  on  aging  designated  with  respect  to 
such  area  under  subsection  (a)   and  shall — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
coordinated  system  for  the  delivery  of  social 
services  within  the  planning  and  service  area 
covered  by  the  plan.  Including  determining 
the  need  for  social  services  in  such  area,  eval- 
uating the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  re- 
sources in  meeting  such  need,  and  entering 
into  agreements  with  providers  of  social  serv- 
ices in  such  area,  for  the  provision  of  such 
services  to  meet  such  need; 

"(2)  in  accordance  with  criteria,  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  by  regulation,  relat- 
ing to  priorities,  provide  for  the  Initiation, 
expansion,  or  improvement  of  social  services 
In  the  planning  and  service  area  covered  by 
the  area  plan.  Including  planning  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  with  providers  of  soclad  serv- 
ices to  such  area  to  Insure  the  provision, 
when  financial  assistance  therefor  under  this 
title  is  no  longer  available,  of  such  services 
without  such  assistance; 

"(3)  provide  that  the  area  agency  on  ag- 
tog  will — 

"(A)  conduct  periodic  evaluations  of  ac- 
tivities carried  out  pursuant  to  the  area  plan; 

"(B)  render  appropriate  technical  assist- 
ance to  providers  of  social  services  in  the 
planntog  and  service  area  covered  by  the 
area  plan;  and 

"(C)  take  toto  account,  to  connection  with 
matters  of  general  policy  arlstog  In  the  de- 
velopment and  admtolstration  of  the  area 
plan,  the  views  of  recipients  of  services  un- 
der such  plan;  and 

"(4)  specify  the  activities  to  the  planntog 
and  service  area  covered  by  the  area  plan 
which  were  assisted  with  funds  made  avail- 
able under  title  ni  of  this  Act  prior  to  en- 
actment of  the  Older  Americans  Comprehen- 
sive Services  Amendments  of  1973  and  spec- 
ify each  of  such  activities  (A)  which  will 
not  conttoue  to  receive  assistance  under  the 
area  plan,  and  (B)  which  will  conttoue  to 
receive  assistance  under  the  area  plan. 

"STAT*     PLANS 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  In  order  for  a  State  to  be 
eligible  for  grants  for  a  fiscal  year  from  its 
allotment  under  section  303,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  section  306(b),  It  Bhall  submit  to 
the   Secretary   a  State   plan   for  such  year 


which  meets  such  criteria  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  by  regulation  lind  which — 

"(1)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
evaluate  the  need  for  social  services  vlthto 
the  State  and  determine  the  extent  to  which 
exlsttog  public  or  private  programs  meet 
such  need; 

"(2)  provides  for  the  use  of  such  methods 
of  admtolstration  (tocludlng  methods  relat- 
tog  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  office, 
or  compensation  of  an  todlvldual  employed 
in  accordance  with  such  methods)  as  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  the  plan; 

"(3)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  to  such  form,  and  con- 
tatotog  such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  comply 
with  such  requirements  as  the  Secretary  may 
Impose  to  assure  the  correctness  of  such 
reports; 

"(4)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
conduct  periodic  evaluations  of  activities  and 
projects  carried  out  under  the  State  plan; 

"(5)  establishes  objectives,  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  toward  which  ac- 
tivities under  the  plan  will  be  directed,  iden- 
tifies obetacles  to  the  attainment  of  those 
objectives,  and  Indicates  how  it  proposes  t-n 
overcome  those  obstacles; 

'•(6)  provides,  to  any  case  In  which  an  to- 
dlvldual  is  able  to  participate  in  the  cost  of 
social  services  provided  to  him  under  the 
State  plan,  for  such  participation  ( to  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  light  of  such  ability) ; 

"(7)  provides  that  no  social  service  will  be 
provided  by  the  State  agency  or  an  area 
Eigency  on  aging,  except  where,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  State  agency,  (A)  provision  of 
such  service  by  the  State  agency  or  an  area 
agency  on  agtog  is  necessary  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  such  service  and  (B)  pay- 
ment for  such  service  is  not  available  from 
other  sources; 

"(8)  provides  that  each  area  agency  on 
aging  designated  pursuant  to  section  304 
(a)  (3)  will  develop  and  submit  to  the  State 
agency  for  approval  an  area  plan  which  com- 
plies with  section  304(c) ;  and 

"(9)  specifies  the  activities  to  the  State 
which  were  assisted  with  sums  made  avail- 
able under  title  III  of  this  Act  prior  to  en- 
actment of  the  Older  Americans  Comprehen- 
sive Services  Amendments  of  1973  and 
specifies  each  of  such  activities  (A)  whch  will 
not  conttoue  to  receive  assistance  under  the 
State  plan  submitted  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, and  (B)  which  will  conttoue  to  receive 
assistance  under  the  State  plan  submitted 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  which  he  finds  fulfills  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  State  plan,  or  any  modification 
thereof,  or  make  a  final  determination  that 
a  State  is  ineligible  under  section  304,  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  bearing. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to 
the  State  agency,  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  State  is  no  longer  eligible  under 
section  304, 

"(2)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (a) .  or 

"(3)  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantltJly 
with  any  such  provision, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  such  State  agency 
that  no  further  payments  from  its  allotment 
under  section  303  will  be  made  to  the  State 
(or,  to  his  discretion,  that  further  payments 
to  the  State  will  be  limited  to  projects  under 
or  portions  of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by 
such  failure),  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there 
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win  no  longer  be  any  faUure  to  comply.  Until 
he  Is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  shall 
be  made  to  such  State  from  Its  allotment 
imder  this  title  (or  payments  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  projects  under  or  portions  of  the 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure). 

"(e)  A  State  which  is  dissatisfied  with  a 
final  action  of  the  Secretary  under  subsec- 
tion (b),  (c),  or  (d)  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  the  State  is  located,  by  filing 
a  petition  vrtth  such  court  within  sixty  days 
after  such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of 
the  court  to  the  Secretary,  or  any  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary 
thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  on  which  he  based  his  ac- 
tion, as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28, 
United  States  Codes.  Upon  the  filtog  of  such 
petition,  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Secretary  or  to  set 
it  aside,  to  whole  or  to  part,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  but  until  the  filing  of  the  rec- 
ord, the  Secretary  may  modify  or  set  aside 
his  order.  The  findings  of  the  Secretary  as 
to  the  facts,  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Secretary  to  take  further  evidence, 
and  the  Secretary  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedtogs.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence.  The  judgment  of  the  court 
affirming  or  setting  aside,  to  whole  or  In  part, 
any  action  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  byiS^e  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code.  The  commencement 
of  proceedings  under  this  subsection  shall 
not.  unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the 
court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Secretary's 
action. 

"payments 
"Sec.  306.   (a)    Prom  a  State's  allotment 
under  section  303  for  a  fiscal  year — 

"(1)  an  amount  equal  to  15  per  centum 
thereof  (but  not  less  than  $50,000  In  the  case 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  or  $100,000  to  the  case  of  any  other 
State)  shall  be  available  only  for  paying  such 
percentage  as  the  State  agency  determines, 
but  not  more  than  75  per  centum,  of  the  cost 
of  administration  of  the  State  plan;  and 

"(2)  such  amount  as  the  State  agency  de- 
termines, but  not  more  than  15  per  centum 
thereof,  shall  be  available  for  paying  such 
percentage  as  such  agency  determines,  but 
not  more  than  75  per  centum,  of  the  cost 
of  administration  of  area  plans. 
The  rematoder  of  such  allotment  shall  be 
available  to  such  States  only  for  paying — 

"(3)  such  percentage  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines but  not  more  than  90  per  centum, 
of  the  cost  of  social  services  provided  under  a 
program  or  project  approved  by  the  area 
agency  on  agtog  in  a  planning  and  service 
area  for  which  there  is  an  area  plan  approved 
by  the  State  agency,  and 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  social  services  provided 
under  a  program  or  project  approved  by  the 
State  agency  under  the  State  plan  in  a  plan- 
ning and  service  area  for  which  there  Is  no 
area  plan  approved  by  the  State  agency,  such 
percentage  as  such  agency  determines,  but 
not  more  than  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
such  services  for  the  first  year  they  are  so 
provided,  not  more  than  80  per  centum  of 
such  coet  for  the  second  year  they  are  so  pro- 
vided, and  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  such  services  for  the  third  year 
they  are  so  provided, 

except  that  not  more  than  20  per  centum 
of  an  allotment  to  a  State  under  section  303 


for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ments for  social  services  provided  In  a  plan- 
ning and  service  area  for  which  there  is  no 
area  plan  approved  by  the  State  agency. 

"(b)  Payments  of  grants  or  contract*  un- 
der this  title  may  be  made  (after  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  previously  made 
overpayments  or  underpayments)  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  in- 
stallments, as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 
From  the  portion  of  a  State's  allotment  for 
a  fiscal  year  which  is  available  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(1),  the  Secretary  may  pay 
to  a  State  which  does  not  have  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  306  such  amounts 
as  he  deems  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  such  State  In  developing  a  State 
plan.  From  a  State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal 
year  which  Is  available  pursuant  to  section 
303,  the  Secretary  may,  diirlng  the  period 
ending  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Serv- 
ices Amendments  of  1973,  pay,  to  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
to  a  State  which  does  not  have  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  305,  such  amounts  as 
he  deems  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
activities  assisted  under  the  plan  of  such 
State  approved  under  section  303  of  this  Act 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  Older  Americans 
Comprehensive  Services  Amendments  of  1973. 

"(c)  No  allotment  to  a  State  under  this 
title  shall  be  available  for  maktog  payments 
with  respect  to  any  program  or  projects  for 
providing  social  servlcee  imder  a  State  plan 
approved  under  section  306  after  payments 
have  been  made  from  such  allotments  with 
respect  to  such  program  or  project  for  a 
period  of  time  equal  to  three  calendar  years. 
No  allotment  to  a  State  under  this  title  shall 
be  available  for  making  payments  with  re- 
spect to  the  administration  of  an  area  plan 
approved  under  section  305(a)  (8)  after  pay- 
ments have  been  made  from  such  allotments 
with  respect  to  the  admtolstration  of  such 
plan  for  a  period  of  time  equal  to  three 
calendar  years. 

"(d)  Not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
non -Federal  share  (pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section)  of  the  total  expendi- 
tures under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
thU  Act  for  any  fiscal  irear  shall  be  met  from 
funds  from  State  or  local  public  sources. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
fees  charged  by  a  State  or  local  public  agency 
for  services  provided  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  Act  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered funds  from  State  or  local  public  sources. 

"(e)  A  State's  allotment  under  section 
303  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
percentage  (If  any)  by  which  Its  expendi- 
tures for  such  year  from  State  sources  under 
Its  State  plan  approved  under  section  306 
are  less  than  Its  expenditures  from  such 
sources  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"MODEL   PROJECTS 

"Sec.  307.  The  Secretary  may,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  State  agency,  or  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  where  there  Is  no  State 
agency,  nuike  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or 
organization  within  such  State  for  paying 
part  or  all  of  the  coat  of  developing  of  oper- 
ating statewide,  regional  metropolitan  area, 
county,  city,  or  community  model  projects 
which  will  expand  or  improve  social  services 
or  otherwise  promote  the  well-being  of  older 
persons. 

"AVAILABXLrrT    OT   SURPLUS   COMMOOmES 

"Sec.  308.  Agricultural  commodities  and 
products  purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1936  (7  UjB.C.  612c)  may  be  donated 
to  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or 
organizations  to  be  used  for  providing  nutri- 
tional services  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title." 


AVAXLABZLITT    OF    BCTPLUS     COMMODITIXS 
UNIUU     TlTlaS     TH 

Sec.  3.  Section  707  of  the  Older  Americana 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"ATAn.ABn.rrT  of  surplus  coacMoorriEs 
Sxc.  707.  Agricultural  commodities  and 
products  purchased  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture under  section  32  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1935  (7  U.8.C.  612c)  may  be  donated 
to  a  recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract  to  be 
used  for  provldtog  nutritional  services  to 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title." 

COORDINATION    OF    TmX    UI    AND    TTTLE    VU 

Sec.  4.  Section  705(a)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  Is  Eonended  by  addtog  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowtog  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  provide  that,  wherever  possible,  nutri- 
tion projects  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  a  part  of  the  coordinated  systems  es- 
tablished under  title  III  of  this  Act." 

STATE   PLANNING    UNDER    TITLE   VH 

Sec  5.  Section  705(a)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  insert - 
tog  "for  the  fiscal  year  endtog  June  30.  1973." 
foUowtog  "admtolstratlve  cost,";  by  strlktog 
out  "any  fiscal  year"  and  tosertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  fiscal  year";  and  by  addtog  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtog  sentence:  "For  the  fiscal  years  endtog 
after  June  30,  1973,  funds  allotted  to  a  State 
for  State  planning  and  administration  pur- 
suant to  section  306  of  this  Act  may  be  used 
for  the  admtolstration  of  the  State  plan  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  this  section,  except  that 
wherever  the  Governor  of  the  State  desig- 
nates an  agency  other  than  the  agency  desig- 
nated under  section  304(a)(1)  of  this  Act. 
then  the  Secretary  shall  determine  that  por- 
tion of  a  State's  allotment  under  section  306 
which  shall  be  available  to  the  agency 
designated  under  section  705(a)  (1)  for  plan- 
ntog and  administration." 


REPEAL    OF   LIMITATION    ON    APPROPRIAT^IONS 
AtTTHORlZATION  J^^ 

Sec.  6.  Title  VIII  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  strUctog  out  sec- 
tion 803  thereof  and  redesignating  sections 
804  and  805  as  sections  803  and  804.  respec- 
tively. 

EVALUATION 

Sec.  7.  The  section  redesignated  as  section 
803  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act  is  amended  by  strlktog  out 
"or  VI  or  section  803"  and  inserting  to  lieu 
thereof  ",  IV.  or  V". 

REPEAL    or    STUDT    AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  8.  Title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  Is  amended  by  strlktog  out  section 
503  thereof. 

CONFORMING     AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  9.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  is 
further  amended  by  striking  out — 

(1)  "303"  to  section  402(c)  and  tosertlng 
In  lieu  thereof  "304"; 

(2)  "303"  to  section  502(c)  and  Inserttog 
in  lieu  thereof  "304"; 

(3)  "303"  In  the  first  sentence  of  section 
601(a)    and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "304"; 

(4)  "303"  in  section  601(c)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "304": 

(5)  "303"  in  section  612(a)  (2)  (A)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "304"; 

(6)  "303"  in  section  ei2(a»(3)(C)  and  to- 
sertlng In  lieu  thereof  "304": 

(7)  "303"  the  first  time  It  appears  In  the 
first  sentence  of  section  70S  (a)  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "304"  and  "303"  the  second 
time  it  appears  to  such  sentence  and  in- 
serting to  lieu  thereof  "305":  and 

(8)  "303"  to  section  705(a)  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "304". 

EFFECTIVE   DATE    OF  AMENDMENTS  TO 
SECTION    305 

Sec  10.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  upon  enactment,  ex- 
cept that  the  provisions  of  section  305  of  the 
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der  Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  effective  prior 

such  enactment,   shall   remain   effective 

with  respect  to  appropriations  made  prior  to 

ly  1,  1973.  which  are  available  for  projects 
assisted  under  such  section. 
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S  TMMART  or  THE   PROPOSED  OtDEB  AMERICANS 

Amendments  of  1973 

Section  1  provides  the  short  title  of  the 
b  11:  the  "Older  Americans  Amendments  of 
l!i73". 

Section  2  of  the  bill  would  substitute  a 
r<  vised  title  III  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
o    1966  for  the  existing  title. 

The  revised  section  301  of  the  Older  Amer- 
U  ans  Act  of  1965  would  contain  the  state- 
nent  of  purpose  for  title  III.  The  program 
a  ithorized  by  the  title  would  encourage  and 
a  «l8t  State  or  local  agencies  to  develop 
g:  eater  capacity  to  serve  older  persons  by 
e  iterlng  Into  new  cooperative  arrangements 
w  Ith  each  other  and  with  providers  of  social 
a  rvlces  for  planning  for,  and  providing,  serv- 
Ic  es  to  older  persons  In  order  to  enable  them 
t(  1  maintain  their  Independence  and  dignity. 
Ill  administering  this  program,  the  Depart- 
n  ent  would  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
si  ,ry  to  avoid  duplication  between  the  asslst- 
a  ice  provided  under  this  title  and  assistance 
p  -ovlded  under  title  VI  of  the  Older  Amerl- 
c  ins  Act  (administered  by  ACTION). 

The  revised  section  302  of  the  Older  Amer- 
Kans  Act  of  1965  would  define  several  key 
t4  rms,  such  as  "social  services"  and  "coordl- 
n  ited  system". 

The  revised  section  303(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  would  provide  the 
f I  irmula  for  allotting  the  funds  appropriated 
under  title  HI  for  grants  to  States  which  Is 
c  irrently  provided  by  section  302  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

The  revised  section  303(b)  of  the  Older 
A  merlcans  Act  of  1965  would  provide  for  the 
ri  allotment  of  funds  not  used  by  a  State 
fi  ir  carrying  out  the  purpose  for  which  al- 
1(  tted. 

The  revised  section  303(c)  of  the  Older 
fl  merlcans  Act  of  1965  specifies  the  purposes 
f  ir  which  an  allotment  may  be  used. 

The  revised  section  304  of  the  Older  Amer- 
l<ans  Act  of  1965  would  describe  the  ad- 
n  ilnlstratlve  organization  which  a  State  must 
develop  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive 
finds  under  title  lU.  Subsection  (a)  would 
p  rovlde  that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
C  ovemor  to  designate  a  State  agency  to  de- 

V  slop  a  State  plan,  to  divide  the  State  Into 
d  Istlnct  areas  for  planning  and  providing 
s  )clal  services,  to  determine  for  which  areas 
a  n  area  plan  will  be  developed,  to  designate 
a  rea  agencies  on  aging  for  those  areas,  and 
t )  provide  assurances  that  the  State  agency 

V  111  take  Into  account.  In  matters  of  general 
p  oUcy,  the  views  of  recipients  of  services  un- 
t  er  the  State  plan. 

The  revised  section  304(b)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  would  specify  the  en- 
t  ties  eligible  to  be  designated  area  agen- 
c  ies  on  aging. 

The  revised  section  304(c)  of  the  Older 
/  merlcans  Act  of  1965  would  specify  the  pro- 
vlslons  which  must  be  Included  in  an  area 
p  Ian  to  be  approved  by  the  State  agency. 
I  mong  other  things,  the  plan  must  provide 
f  >r  the  establishment  of  a  coordinated  sys- 
t  sm  for  the  delivery  of  social  services  and  for 
t  le  Initiation,  expansion,  or  Improvement  of 
9  x:lal  services. 

The  revised  section  305(a)  of  the  Older 
i  merlcans  Act  of  1965  would  prescribe  the 
r  cqulrements  applicable  to  a  State  plan. 
i  jnong  other  things,  an  approvable  plan 
z  lust  ( 1 )  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
c  etermlne  the  need  for  social  services  within 
ttie  State,  (2i  provide  that  the  State  agency 
\  111  make  reports  required  by  the  Secretary. 
(3)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will  con- 
(  uct  periodic  evaluations  of  the  i^tlvltles 
c  UTled  out  under  the  State  plan,  (4)  estab- 
l  sh  objectives  toward  which  such  activities 
\  'i\\  be  directed.  Identify  obstacles  to  the  at- 


tainment of  those  objectives,  and  indicate 
how  it  propoees  to  overcome  those  obstacles,  ^ 
(6)  provide  that  where  an  Individual  Is  able  • 
to  participate  in  the  cost  of  services  pro- 
vided him  under  the  State  plan,  such  par- 
ticipation will  be  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary,  and  (6)  provide  that 
the  State  agency  will  review  and  approve 
area  plans  which  meet  the  criteria  of  section 
304(c). 

Subsections  (b).  (c),  (d),and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965, 
as  It  would  be  amended  by  section  2  of  this 
bill,  would  provide  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Secretary  when  approving  or 
disapproving  a  State  plan,  and  the  appeal 
procedures  to  be  followed  when  a  State  plan 
has  been  disapproved. 

The  revised  section  306(a)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  specifies  the  portion 
of  a  State's  allotment  which  must  be  used 
for  the  various  activities  under  the  State 
plan,  and  the  matching  rate  for  each  of  those 
activities.  The  Federal  matching  rate  for 
social  services  provided  under  an  area  plan 
would  be  not  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
cost,  while  In  areas  without  an  area  plan  the 
rate  would  decline  from  75  percent  for  the 
first  year  of  a  project  to  not  more  than  50 
percent  the  third  year.  The  Federal  match- 
ing rate  for  all  planning  and  administrative 
activities  would  not  be  more  than  75  percent 
of  the  cost,  and  each  State  would  have  avail- 
able 15  percent  of  Its  allotment,  but  not  less 
than  $100,000  (or  $50,000  In  the  case  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands)  to 
be  used  only  for  State  planning  and  admin- 
istration. Finally,  not  more  than  20  percent 
of  a  State's  allotment  may  be  spent  for  serv- 
ices In  areas  without  an  area  plan,  and  not 
more  than  15  percent  of  Its  allotment  could 
be  spent  for  area  administrative  activities. 

The  revised  section  306(b)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  provides  for  pay- 
ments to  the  State  and  allows  the  Secretary 
to  pay  funds  for  State  planning  to  States 
without  an  approved  State  plan.  It  also 
allows  the  Secretary,  during  the  period  end- 
ing one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  bill,  to  pay  to  a  State  which  does  not 
have  a  State  plan  approved  under  the  revised 
section  305  such  amounts  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate for  the  purpose  of  continuing  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  activities  as- 
sisted under  the  plan  of  such  State  approved 
under  section  303  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  prior  to  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  revised  section  306(c)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  would  limit  to  three 
years  the  period  of  time  during  which  the 
cost  o^  a  project  or  program  for  providing  a 
social  service  or  the  cost  of  administration 
of  an  area  plan  may  be  met  In  part  from  a 
State's  allotment  under  section  303. 

The  revised  section  306(d)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  would  require  that 
not  less  than  25  percent  of  the  non-Federal 
share  of  expenditures  under  the  State  plan 
for  each  fiscal  year  must  be  met  from  public 
sources. 

The  revised  section  306(e)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  would  provide  that 
If  for  any  fiscal  year  a  State  reduces  Its 
expenditures  from  State  sources  under  the 
State  plan  from  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
Its  allotment  under  section  303  would  be 
reduced  by  a  percent  equal  to  the  percent 
of    the    State    reduction. 

The  revised  section  307  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1Q65  would  give  the  Secretary 
authority  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
or  organization  for  paying  part  or  all  of  the 
cost  of  developing  or  operating  statewide, 
regional,  metropolitan  area,  county,  city,  or 
community  model  projects  which  will  pro- 
mote the  well  being  of  older  persons. 

The  revised  section  308  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  authorizes  surplus  food  commodi- 
ties to  be  donated  to  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 


vate agencies  or  organizations  to  be  used 
for  providing  nutritional  services  under  tltla 
III. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  title 
vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966  by 
revising  the  surplus  food  commodities  pro- 
vision to  make  it  identical  to  the  one  which 
would  be  in  title  in. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
705(a)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966 
to  require  that  the  State  plan  provide  that, 
wherever  possible,  nutrition  projects  assisted 
under  title  VII  be  made  a  part  of  the  co- 
ordinated systems  which  would  be  estab- 
lished under  the  revised  title  m. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
705(a)(2)(B)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  to  provide  that  for  the  fiscal  years 
beginning  with  July  1, 1973,  funds  allotted  to 
a  State  for  State  planning  under  title  in 
be  used  for  the  administration  of  the  State 
plan  submitted  under  title  'VII. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  would  amend  title 
vm  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  by 
deleting  section  803,  which  had  Imposed  a 
limitation  on  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  titles  IV  and  V. 

Section  7  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
804  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  (re- 
lating to  funds  for  evaluation)  to  make  a 
conforming  change. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  would  amend  title  V 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  by  de- 
leting section  503.  The  study  authorized  by 
that  section  has  been  completed. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
various  sections  of  the  Act  to  conform  to 
the  restructuring  of  title  m. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  would  make  the 
amendments  to  section  306  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  effective  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30. 1973.  This  pro- 
vision would  thereby  permit  continuation  of 
grants  and  contracts  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 305  prior  to  enactment  of  this  bill. 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  907.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $150,000  to  assist  in  financing 
the  Arctic  Winter  Games  to  be  held  In 
the  State  of  Alaska  in  1974.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  similar  to  S.  2988 
in  the  last  Congress  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $150,000  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  assist  in  financing 
the  Arctic  Winter  Games  to  be  held  in 
Alaska  in  1974.  S.  2988  which  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  $250,000.  was 
quickly  reported  out  by  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  and  passed  the  Senate 
last  May  10  without  objection.  However, 
due  to  the  press  of  time,  it  could  not  be 
taken  up  in  the  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. I  am.  therefore,  reintroducing 
it  with  a  request  for  $150,000  in  this 
Congress  and  have  already  requested  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  assist  the  State  of  Alaska  by  in- 
troducing it  there.  I  hope  that  this  bill 
will  be  passed  quickly  because  time  is  of 
the  essence  if  the  games  are  to  be  held  as 
presently  scheduled  In  March  1974. 

This  bill  will  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion $150,000  for  this  purpose.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  is  authorized  to 
provided  for  the  disbursement  of  these 
funds  under  such  conditions  as  he  deems 
appropriate. 

This  year.  I  have  reduced  authorized 
appropriations  from  $250,000  to  $150,000. 
Since  last  summer,  the  committee  plan- 
ning for  the  Arctic  Winter  Games  has 
obtained  assistance  from  the  Armed 
Forces   in   Alaska    which   promised   to 
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provide  food  to  the  participants  for  a 
nominal  fee.  The  committee  has  also 
been  successful  in  obtaining  additional 
private  donations.  They  have,  therefore, 
lowered  their  request. 

The  Arctic  Winter  Games,  which  were 
inaugurated  in  1970,  are  international  in 
scope  with  the  Northwest  and  Yukon 
Territories  of  Canada  and  the  State  of 
Alaska  acting  as  joint  sponsors.  Basic 
sports  in  the  program  includes  badmin- 
ton, basketball,  boxing,  curling,  figure 
skating,  hockey,  shooting,  skiing,  table 
tennis,  volleyball,  and  wrestling.  Addi- 
tionally six  Eskimo  and  Indian  sports  in- 
digenous to  the  northern  people  may  be 
scheduled. 

In  the  past,  approximately  two-thirds 
of  the  funding  has  come  from  the  Cana- 
dian Federal  Government.  The  1970 
games  held  in  Yellow  Knife,  Northwest 
Territory,  and  the  1972  games  held  in 
Whitehorse,  Yukon  Territory,  saw  contri- 
butions of  approximately  $250,000  each 
from  Canada.  The  balance  of  the  fund- 
ing was  provided  by  the  two  territories 
Eind  the  State  of  Alaska,  the  host  city, 
and  cash  donations  from  various  compa- 
nies and  individuals.  Regrettably,  the 
•  United  States  never  appropriated  money 
for  this  worthy  purpose.  The  State  of 
Alaska  appropriated  $15,000  for  each 
game. 

The  U.S.  Government  does  not  con- 
tribute toward  the  program.  I  have  made 
numerous  Inquiries  to  all  relevsuit  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  am  assured  that  there 
is  no  presently  available  funding.  It  is 
estimated  that  $150,000  in  Federal  fimds 
will  be  necessary  in  order  for  Alaska  to 
host  the  games  in  1974.  This  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

This  Federal  funding  will  be  additional 
to  the  moneys  available  from  other 
sources,  including  the  State  of  Alaska. 

The  1972  games  involved  approxi- 
mately 250  athletes  each  from  the  North- 
west Territories,  the  Yukon  Territory, 
and  the  State  of  Alaska.  Quebec,  which 
entered  the  games  in  1972  had  approxi- 
mately 60  participants.  Quebec  is  ex- 
pected to  have  a  full  contingent  by  1974. 
The  games  have  attracted  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans  and  Canadian  spec- 
tators. 

The  Arctic  Winter  Games  were  estab- 
lished to  provide  international  competi- 
tion for  all  northern  countries  or  States 
or  Provinces  therein,  the  bulk  of  those 
territories  lie  above  the  60th  parallel 
north  latitude.  Canada  and  Alaska, 
Greenland,  Iceland,  Denmark,  Finland, 
and  Norway  are  possible  future  competi- 
tors. Greenland  is  especially  interested 
and  may  field  a  competing  team  in  1974. 
It  is  planned  that  the  games  will  con- 
tinue to  rotate  between  the  participating 
territories,  pro'vlnces.  and  states. 

I  urge  Congress  to  assist  In  funding 
this  worthy  event.  Hopefully,  as  these 
games  progress,  tbey  will  expand  to  take 
in  all  northern  countries  and  provide  a 
forum  for  international  peace  and  under- 
standing between  young  people  from 
throughout  the  Arctic  and  Subarctic. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  imanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  and  also  an  article 
on  the  games  which  appeared  in  Time 


magazine,  March  27,  1972,  and  addition- 
ally, a  resolution  of  the  Anchorage  City 
Council  urging  the  reintroduction  of  this 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill,  arti- 
cle, and  resolution  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  907 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  the  sum  of  $150,000  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  financing  of  the 
Arctic  Winter  Games  to  be  held  to  Alaska  in 
1974.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  dis- 
bursement of  such  funds  (including  the 
making  of  grants  to  appropriate  persons  or 
organizations)  on  such  terms  and  under  such 
conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate,  Includ- 
ing the  submission  to  him  of  such  reports 
from  persons  or  organizations  to  which  such 
funds  are  disbursed  as  the  Secretary  considers 
necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  assure  that  such  funds 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  disbursed. 


t*^m  Time.  March  27,  1972  J 
Anyone  fob  Aqsaohak? 

As  the  second  biennial  Arctic  Winter 
Games  got  under  way  this  month  in  White- 
horse,  Yukon  Territory,  It  became  painfully 
clear  that  the  organization  of  the  event  left 
something  to  be  desired.  Take  the  case  of 
Simon  Tookoome,  the  Northwest  Territories' 
leading  ipirautaqturniq  (precision  whip 
flicking)  virtuoso.  Not  only  did  Tookoome 
have  no  competition  in  his  specialty,  but 
the  games  committee  was  not  even  certain 
that  another  whip  maestro  had  been  Invited. 
For  his  part,  Tookoome  left  his  sealskin  whip 
at  home  in  Baker  Lake.  But  resourcefulness, 
as  much  as  ipirautaqturniq,  Is  the  name  of 
the  game.  Improvising  a  whip  from  a  length 
of  rofje,  Tookoome  put  on  a  crackling  display 
highlighted  by  the  extraction  of  a  tooth- 
pick from  the  sole  of  an  assistant's  boot  at 
26  ft. 

Some  might  call  the  noncompetitive  per- 
formance a  hollpw  trlimaph,  native  sports  do 
not  even  call  for  medals.  There  are,  however, 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  ulus  (medals  shaf>ed 
like  the  Eskimo  whale-sklnnlng  knife)  for 
individual  and  team  winners  In  such  conven- 
tional sports  as  cross-country  skiing,  figure 
skating,  basketball,  ice  hockey  and  table 
tennis.  The  combination  of  exotic  native 
feats  and  intense  territorial  rivalry  have 
made  the  games  the  liveliest  sporting  event 
north  of  the  60th  parallel. 
ear  pttll 

While  there  was  no  one  to  stand  up  to 
Tookoome  In  ipirautaqturniq.  there  was 
competition  aplenty  In  aqraorak  and  nalu- 
kotaak.  Mickey  Gordon.  23,  an  Eskimo  from 
Inuvlk.  and  Reggie  Joule,  a  sophomore  at  the 
University  of  Alaska,  battled  for  honors  in 
aqraorak.  The  event  consists  of  trying  to 
kick  a  sealskin  l>all  dangling  from  a  pole. 
Kicking  furiously  aloft,  Gordon  came  within 
a  toe  of  breaking  his  own  world  record  of  8 
ft.  2  in.  Joule — all  6  ft.  5  In.  of  him— per- 
formed Just  as  brilliantly,  though  It  must  be 
remembered  that  aqraorak  is  not  his  forte. 
Joule  Is  the  world  champion  in  nalukataak, 
in  which  contestants  bounce  on  a  walrus 
hide  held  fireman-style  by  two  dozen  assist- 
ants. Joule  boun<ied  to  within  Inches  of  the 
oelllng  In  the  town's  gymnasium  but  later 
confessed  that  he  does  not  really  know  what 
determines  a  winner  in  his  chosen  sport.  "I 
think  it  has  something  to  do  with  height  and 
form,"  he  said. 

Many  of  the  native  contests  held  at  White- 
horse  evolved  from  the  self-torttire  games 
devised  by  the  Eskimos  long  ago.  Explains 
Roger  Kunayak,  another  University  of  Alaska 


student:  "The  traditional  Eskimo  life  in- 
cluded lots  of  pain — hunger,  cold,  frozen 
ears.  So  Indoors  we  would  torture  ourselves 
to  get  used  to  the  pain."  To  drive  home  his 
point,  Kunayak  swept  the  field  In  his  own 
fearful  event,  the  knuckle  hop.  by  hopping 
40  ft.  on  his  toes  and  knuckles.  Other  such 
tests  of  mettle  Include  the  finger  pull  (two 
combatants  locking  middle  fingers  and  pull- 
ing until  one  hollers  uncle)  and  the  ear 
pull,  in  which  the  toughest  ears  In  the  Arctic 
are  wound  with  cord  and  pitted  against  each 
other  in  a  lug  ol  war. 

BOTCH 

The  Arctic  Games  were  Inspired  by  the 
abysmal  performances  of  the  athletes  from 
the  Yukon  and  Northwest  Territories  In  con- 
ventional sp)orts  at  the  Canada  Winter  Games 
held  m  Quebec  City  In  1967.  Says  Lou  Le- 
Paive,  director  of  Sports  Canada:  "The  idea 
was  to  provide  a  level  of  competition  that 
would  enable  Northerners  to  develop  skills 
at  a  rate  more  compatible  with  that  In  the 
South."  Native  events  were  included  to  add 
to  the  fun. 

The  games  at  Whitehorse  proved  that  the 
quality  of  play  In  the  Northern  provinces 
has  measurably  improved.  The  same  cannot 
he  said  for  the  advance  planning  of  the 
Northerners — especially  those  at  Baker  Lake. 
Tookoome's  lapse  aside,  the  townsfolk  made 
rather  a  botch  of  things  In  the  aksunaiqtuq 
(rope  gymnastics).  In  place  of  their  gym- 
nastics team,  they  Inexplicably  dispatched 
an  old  Eskimo  drum  dancer — without  her 
drum. 

Resolution  No.  72-R-72 
A  resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  the  City 

of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  urging  the  Alaska 

congressional    delegation    to    reintroduce 

a  bin  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $150,000 

to  be  used  In  conjunction  with  the  1974 

Arctic  Winter  Games 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Anchorage  has  been 
chosen  to  host  the  1974  Arctic  Winter  Games: 
and 

Whereas,  additional  funding  is  necessary 
to  ensure  the  success  of  such  Games;  and 

Whereas,  a  bill  appropriating  the  sum  of 
$150,000  to  be  used  In  conjunction  with  such 
games  was  Introduced  during  the  1972  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
and 

Whereas,  such  bill  did  not  pass  during 
such  session  of  Congress: 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Anchorage,  Alaska: 

Section  1.  That  the  Honorable  Ted  Stevens. 
and  the  Honorable  Mike  Gravel  are  hereby 
urged  to  re-Introduce  a  bill  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  $150,000  for  the  purpose  of  assur- 
ing the  success  of  the  1974  Arctic  Winter 
Games. 

Section  2.  Publication  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  made  by  posting  a  copy  thereof  on 
the  City  Hall  Bulletin  Board  for  a  period  of 
ten  (10)  days  foUowlng  its  passage  and  ap- 
proval. 

Passed  and  approved  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  this  26th 
day  of  December.  1972.  j 


ByMr.HOLLINGS: 

S.  909.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  to  permit  donations  of  surplus 
supplies  and  equipment  to  State  and  local 
public  recreation  agencies.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  This  is  a 
bill  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  sup- 
plies and  equipment  to  State  and  local 
public  recreation  agencies. 
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Presently,  section  203(j)  of  the  Federal 
Pr  )perty  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  (40  U.S.C.)  484(j)  permits  dona- 
tions of  surplus  Federal  property  to 
St  ktes  for  educational,  public  health,  or 
civ  11  defense  pivposes.  My  proposal  would 
all)w  donations  to  public  recreational 
agi  incies  if  the  Secretary  of  Interior  de- 
tei  mined  that  the  surplus  property  was 
usj  .ble  and  necessary  for  the  park  or  rec- 
ret  tional  purposes.  There  is  no  reason 
wh  y  these  agencies  shall  be  denied  access 
to  this  surplus  equipment,  which  ranges 
frc  m  veftlcles  and  athletic  eqiaipment  to 
off  ce  furniture.  Indeed,  increasing  em- 
ph  isis  on,  and  need  for,  recreational  fa- 
cll:  ties,  particularly  for  our  youth,  com- 
bii  ed  with  the  financial  problems  faced 
by  local  governments,  makes  the  public 
pa:  k  and  recreation  agencies  logical  and 
ne<  essary  recipients  when  surplus  prop- 
er! f  is  available. 

'  Ills  proposal  has  the  endorsement  of 
South  Carolina's  Mimicipal  Association 
anl  Department  of  Parks,  Recreation, 
an  1  Tourism  as  well. 

During  the  last  Congress  this  leglsla- 
tloi  passed  the  Senate,  and  I  urge 
pnmpt  and  favorable  consideration  of 
thi  i  measure  again  during  this  Congress. 

'  "here  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ore  ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f  ol  ows : 

8.  909 

he  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  thef House 
of  iepresentatives  of  the  United  Stfites  of 
Am  trica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
203  J)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Admlnls- 
trai  Ive  Services  Act' of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  484(J) ) 
la  a  nended — 

(  )  by  Inserting  "public  park,  public  re- 
crei  tional."  Immedlatel;  before  "or  civil  de- 
fenie"  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 
)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2) ,  (3) ,  or 
'  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (2), 
(4). or  (5)"; 

)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5).  (6), 
(7)  as  paragraphs  (6),  (7),  and  (8). 
respectively,  and  by  Inserting  Immediately 
aftr  paragraph  (4)  the  following  new 
par  igraph : 

"  5)  Determination  whether  such  surplus 
pro  )erty  (except  surplus  property  allocated 
In  c  >nformlty  with  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
secllon)  Is  usable  and  necessary  for  public 
par  :  or  public  recreational  purposes.  Includ- 
ing research,  in  any  State  shall  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  whr  shall  al- 
loci  te  such  property  on  the  basis  of  need 
and  utilization  for  transfer  by  the  Admlnls- 
trator  of  General  Services  to  such  State 
age  icy  for  distribution  to  public  recreational 
orgi  nlzatlons  of  such  State,  or  political  sub- 
dlvUlons  and  Instrumentalities  thereof, 
whl  :h  are  established  pursuant  to  State  law. 
No  such  property  shall  be  transferred  until 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  received 
froi  1  such  State  agency  a  certification  that 
sue:  I  property  Is  usable  and  needed  for  pub- 
lic park  or  public  recreational  purposes  In 
the  State,  and  until  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terl  >r  has  determined  that  such  State  agency 
has  confromed  to  minimum  standards  of 
ope  utlon  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  df  the 
Int4  rlor  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  property."; 

(  r)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6) . 
as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
seel  Ion,  the  following  new  sentence :  "The 
Sec  'etary  of  the  Interior  may  Impose  reason- 
abli  I  terms,  conditions,  reservations,  and 
rest  rlctiflns  upon  the  use  of  any  single  Item 
lof  >ersonal  property  donated  under  para- 
gra{  ih  (5)  of  this  subsection  which  has  an 
acq  ilsltlon  cost  of  $2,600  or  more." 


( 
(4) 
and 
(3) 

( 
anci 


S«c.  3.  Section  203 (n)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(40  U.S.C.  484(n))  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows ; 

(n)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  Into  effect 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (j)  and  (k)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  President,  and  the  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  designated  by  any  such  of- 
ficer, are  authorized  to  enter  Into  cooperative 
agreements  with  State  surplus  property  dis- 
tribution agencies  designated  In  conform- 
ity with  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (J)  of 
this  section.  Such  cooperative  agreements 
may  provide  for  utilization  by  such  Federal 
agency,  without  payment  or  reimbursement, 
of  the  property,  facilities,  p>ersonnel,  and 
services  of  the  State  agency  In  carrying  out 
any  such  program,  and  for  making  available 
to  such  State  agency,  without  payment  or 
reimbursement,  property,  facilities,  personnel, 
or  services  of  such  Federal  agency  In  connec- 
tion with  such  utilization.  In  8Mldltlon.  under 
such  cooperative  agreements,  and  subject  to 
such  other  conditions  as  may  be  Imposed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  President,  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  surplus  property  which  the  Admin- 
istrator may  approve  for  donation  for  use  In 
any  State  for  purposes  of  education,  public 
health,  public  park,  public  recreation,  or  civil 
defense,  or  for  research  for  any  such  purposes, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (J)  (3),  (J)  (4),  or 
(J)  (5)  of  this  section,  may  with  the  approval 
of  the  Administrator  be  made  available  to 
the  State  agency  after  a  determination  by 
the  appropriate  Secretary  or  the  President* 
that  such  property  is  necessary  to.  or  would 
facilitate,  the  effective  operation  of  the  State 
agency  in  performing  Its  functions  In  connec- 
tion with  such  program.  Upon  a  determina- 
tion by  the  appropriate  Secretary  or  the 
President  that  such  action  Is  necessary  to,  or 
would  facilitate,  the  effective  use  of  such 
surplus  property  made  available  under  the 
terms  of  a  cooperative  agreement,  title  there- 
to may  with  the  approval  of  the  Administra- 
tor be  vested  in  the  State  agency. 

Sec.  3.  Section  203  (o)  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(40  U.S.C.  484(o))  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior."  Im- 
mediately before  "with  respect  to  personal 
property". 


By  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 

S.  910.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  assure  borrowers 
of  the  right  to  employ  qualified  attorneys 
of  their  choice  in  performing  necessary 
legal  services  in  connection  with  loans 
under  that  title.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  correct  an  in- 
equity that  has  developed  through  ad- 
ministrative Tvlipg  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration.  Since  the  fall  of  1969, 
I  have  tried  to  change  the  attitude  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  con- 
cerning the  choice  of  attorneys  who  pro- 
vide title,  closing,  or  other  legal  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  Farmers  Home 
Administration  rural  housing  loans. 
Prior  to  1968,  all  qualified  attorneys  were 
permitted  to  provide  such  legal  services. 
However,  from  the  latter  part  of  1968  to 
date  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina  and 
other  States,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration has  designated  cftrtaln  attor- 
neys as  the  only  ones  qualified  to  pro- 
vide such  services.  In  my  Judgment,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  political  ruse.  No 
Federal  program  should  be  designed  in 


such  a  way  as  to  preclude  any  qualified 
attorney  from  participating  when  the 
services  of  a  private  attorney  are  required 
in  connection  with  that  Federal  pro- 
gram. ^ 

The  1970  conference  report  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act, 
contained  language  which  was  drafted 
by  the  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment conferees  in  concert  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration which  provided: 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that  all 
qualified  attorneys  be  given  equal  opportu- 
nity to  participate  In  providing  title  and 
loan  closing  services  required  in  connection 
with  Farmers  Home  Administration  rural 
housing  loans. 

It  was  our  belief  that  this  conference 
language  would  sufficiently  erase  any 
doubt  that  all  qualified  attorneys  should 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  provide 
legal  services  so  that  there  would  be  no 
unwarranted  interference  with  the  right 
of  a  citizen  to  select  his  own  attorney. 
However  this  was  not  the  case  and  even 
in  the  face  of  this  language,  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  has  continued 
to  select  a  limited  niunber  of  attomejns 
to  handle  these  matters.  Accordingly,  I 
introduced  legislation  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress to  amend  title  V  of  the  Housing 
Act  to  require  that  this  language  be 
carried  out.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate 
as  a  part  of  the  Omnibus  Housing  Act  of 
1972,  but  the  omnibus  bill  died  In  the 
House.  Again,  I  am  introducing  my  orig- 
inal proposal  and  ask  my  colleagues  to 
favorably  consider  it.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  proposal  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows:  ' 

S.  910 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
510  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec.  510.": 

(2)  by  redeslg^nating  paragraphs  (a)-(g)  as 
paragraphs  (l)-(7)  respectively; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  paragraph  (8)  (as  hereinabove 
redesignated)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
respectively;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  accord  to  all 
qualified  attorneys  an  equal  opportunity  to 
participate  In  providing  such  title,  closing, 
or  other  leg^  services  as  may  be  required  by 
persons  receiving  direct  or  insured  loans 
under  this  title." 


By  Mr.  BIDEN: 
S.J.  Res.  65.  A  joint  resolution  request- 
ing the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
desigiiatlng  the  week  of  April  23,  1973, 
as  "Nicholas  Copernicus  Week"  marking 
the  quinquecentennlal  of  his  birth.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

m    PRAISZ   or   COPXBNICT7S 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  this  year 
marks  the  500th  aimiversary  of  the  birth 
of  Nicolaus  Copernicus,  the  father  of 
modem  astronomy. 

In  observance  of  this  auspicious  oc- 
casion, the  Council  of  Polish  Societies 
and  Clubs  in  the  State  of  Delaware; 
whose  gocd  is  to  perpetuate  Polish  herlt- 
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age  and  culture  in  America,  will  gather 
^  at  a  dinner  on  February  19,  1973,  to 
commemorate  the  birth  of  Copernicus. 
It  will  be  my  pleasure  to  attend  this  cele- 
bration which  annually  salut«>s  the  births 
of  George  Washington,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  Thaddeus  Koscuiszko,  but 
which  will,  this  year,  have  a  Copernicus 
theme  in  honor  of  the  great  astronomer. 

Bom  in  Poland  and  educated  in  Italy, 
Copernicus  was  the  first  to  suggest  that 
the  Ptolemaic  astronomical  system  that 
he  had  studied  as  a  student  had  serious 
flaws.  Ptolemy's  theory  that  the  earth 
was  the  center  of  the  universe  with  all 
heavenly  bodies  revolving  around  it  was 
widely  accepted  by  Copemicus's  contem- 
poraries. It  was  in  a  bold  break  from  this 
tradition  that  Copernicus  named  the  sun 
as  the  center  of  a  great  system  with  the 
earth,  as  one  of  its  planets,  revolving 
about  it.  For  fear  of  public  reprisal,  in 
light  of  the  tenor  of  the  times,  Coper- 
nicus's  writings  were  circulated  cautious- 
ly, and  not  until  1543,  as  he  was  dying, 
was  his  immortal  treatise  setting  forth 
his  theory  published. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  honor  this 
great  scientist  for  it  is  upon  the  Coper- 
nican  system  that  modem  astrcxiomy  is 
built.  I  am,  therefore,  introducing  a  joint 
resolution  to  proclaim  the  week  of  April 
23,  1973,  as  "Nicolaus  Copernicus  Week" 
marking  the  qviinquecentennial  of  his 
birth. 

National  recognition  of  Copernicus 
would  be  an  expressicxi  of  sentiment 
apropos  of  a  nation  whose  own  brilliant 
strides  in  space  began  with  this  man's 
great  discovery. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  joint  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  liolnt  in  my  remarks. 

.There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res  65 

Whereas  the  work  of  Nicolaus  Copernicus 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  modern 
science; 

Whereas  In  1973  there  will  have  passed  500 
years  since  the  birth  of  Copernicus  who  was 
bom,  worked,  and  lived  in  Poland; 

VSThereas  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  accepted  the  invitation  from  the  Polish 
Gtovernment  to  assure  leadership  for  activi- 
ties associated  with  the  observance  of  the 
quinquecentennlal  and  has  named  a  special 
committee  to  make  recommendations; 

Whereas  the  Smithsonian  Institution  In 
cooperation  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Is  conducting  during  the  week  of 
April  23  Its  Fifth  International  Symposium, 
"The  Nature  of  Scientific  Discovery,"  with  a 
scientific  program  which  focuses  upon  the 
Copernlcan  theory,  an  Integral  part  of  mod- 
em science;  and 

Whereas  scientists  from  the  United  States, 
Poland,  and  other  countries  will  be  gathered 
to  celebrate  the  origins  of  modem  science, 
inquire  into  the  kinds  of  cultural  climates 
which  encourage  the  growth  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  examine  certain  revolution- 
ary developments  In  contemporary  science 
that  have  grown  out  of  the  Copernlcan 
Revolution:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  week  of  April  23,  1973, 
as  "Nicolaus  Copernicus  Week"  and  caUlng 


upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  Join 
with  the  Nation's  scientific  connmunlty  as 
weU  as  that  of  Poland  and  other  nations  In 
observing  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

a.  B9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings) was  addM  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  59, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  improved  medical 
care  to  veterans;  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  certain  dependents  and 
survivors  of  veterans ;  to  Improve  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  career  personnel 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. 

S.    254 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  254,  a  bill 
to  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  assault,  in- 
jure, or  kill  any  State  or  local  law  en- 
forcement officer,  fireman,  or  judicial 
officer  because  of  his  official  position. 

S.   28S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the- 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Magno- 
soN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  255, 
a  bill  to  repeal  certain)  provisions  which 
become  effective  January  1,  1974,  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  and  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  relating  to 
eligibility  to  participate  in  the  foov'.  stamp 
program  and  the  direct  distribution  pro- 
gram. 

S.  324 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  324,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  nutrition  education  In  schools  of 
medicine  and  dentistry. 

S.    352 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Buroick)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Clark),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway),  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) ,  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Magnuson),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoNDALE),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tunwey), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  352,  a  bill  to  establish  within  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  a  Voter  Registration 
Administration. 

S.   504 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 


tore),  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
504,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and 
encouragement  for  the  development  of 
comprehensive  emergency  medical  serv- 
ice systems. 

B.    B16 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  ^t  the 
next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Sienator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge),  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Tunney),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pulbright)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  516,  a  bill  to  amend  title  VI 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide  for  a  4- 
year  term  for  the  appointment  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Nunn).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

8.  ssa 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastore), 
the  dBenator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  i  Mr. 
Young)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
582,  a  bill  providing  social  services  for 
the  aged. 

S.    850 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  650,  a  bill  to 
equalize  Federal  tax  treatment  of  im- 
married  individuals. 

S.    736 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Fulbricht) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  726,  a  bill 
concerning  the  allocation  of  water  pollu- 
tion funds  among  the  States  in  fiscal 
1973  and  fiscal  1974. 

S.    755 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
next  printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pul- 
bright) be  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  755, 
a  bill  to  provide  4-year  terms  for  the 
heculs  of  the  executive  departments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  »Mr. 
Nunn).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

S.    825 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  825,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  adjust  the  earnings  exemption. 

S.  858 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Pulbright.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
Mr.  Cranston  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  858. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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SEMATX   JOINT    RE80L17TION    6 


the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senitor  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee), 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevin- 
,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
Abourezk  > ,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
(Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from 
Soulth  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs)  ,  the  Sen- 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey), 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WilIiabis)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senj.te  Joint  Resolution  6,  a  joint  reso- 
lutic  n  to  establish  the  Tule  Elk  National 
Wilcjlif  e  Refuge. 

SKNATX   JOINT    RESOLUTION    11 

.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proi^  and  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
1   in   cosponsoring   Senate   Joint 
Resdlution  11,  designating  May  1  as  Law 
with  special  recognition  for  law  en- 
forcement ofiBcers. 

have  come  to  be  known  by 
labels:  but  to  me  they  are  out- 
tantling  Americans  and  daily  heroes  who 
perf)rm  an  exceedingly  difficult  and 
Thankless  job  in  a  truly  professional 
Cosponsoring  this  resolution 
a  small  measure  of  my  gratitude. 
President,  one  of  the  most  regret- 
statlstlcs  for  1972  was  the  killing  of 
aw  enforcement  officers.  Colorado, 
imf 0  rtunately.  is  a  part  of  this  figure. 
with  the  killing  of  Officer  James  A.  Chew, 
S^amboat  Springs.  In  the  light  of  this 
a  day  of  special  recognition 
harc|ly  seems  tribute  enough. 

.ake  this  opportunity  to  thank  our 
cour^try's  law  enforcement  officers. 

SENATE    JOINT   EESOLTmON    11 

the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 

from    Oklahoma.    fMr.    Bart- 

the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 

) ,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 

Robert  C.  Byrd)  ,  the  Senator  from 

(Mr.  DoiDNicK),  the  Senator 

Pennsylvania    (Mr.    Schweiker), 

the   Senator   from    Virginia    (Mr. 

»  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 

oint  Resolution  11,  to  pay  tribute  to 

(  nforcement  officers  of  this  country's 

Day.  May  1,  1973. 

SENATE    JOINT    KESOLUTION    21 

the  request  of  Mr.  McOee,  the  Sen- 

from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams), 

itenator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 

,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 

)    were  added  as  cosponsors  of 

Joint  Resolution  21,  a  joint  res- 

to    create    an    Atlantic    Union 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLTTTION   49 

the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 

from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 

added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 

Resolution  49,  a  joint  resolution  to 

provide  for  the  designation  of  the  sec- 

full  calendar  week  In  March  1973 

:  National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 


SENATE  JOINT  RXSOLITTION   56 

the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 

from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bartlett)  , 

Itenator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh), 

Senator    from    New    Jersey    (Mr. 

,  the  Senator  from  &iichigan  (Mr. 

,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 


Haskell),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HuGHKs),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javit5><  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  '(Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  TuNNEY)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  56,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Pres- 
ident to  proclaim  the  week  containing 
February  12  and  14  as  Afro- American 
History  Week. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS   OF  A 
I         RESOLUTION 

SENATE   BESOLUnON   38 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Bayh>  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  38,  a  resolution  de- 
signed to  give  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  the  authority  neces- 
sary for  it  to  receive  bills  and  resolutions 
relating  to  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness and  to  report  bills  and  resolutions  ~t6. 
the  Senate  for  its  consideration. 


EXTENSION  OF  ECONOMIC  STABILI- 
ZATION   ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   10 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.  > 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  in  recent  weeks  about  ex- 
ecutive impoundment  of  appropriated 
funds,  and  rightly  so.  The  imperious  ac- 
tions of  this  administration  in  terminat- 
ing or  cutting  back  funds  for  such  pro- 
grams as  REAP,  rural  electrification, 
sewer  construction  and  housing  pose  a 
grave  challenge  to  the  constitutional  au- 
thority of  Congress.  That  challenge  can- 
not be  ignored. 

Today  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  act  on 
this  problem. 

There  is  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  a  bill.  S.  398,  to  extend  for  1 
year  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act — 
Public  Law  92-210 — which  otherwise 
would  expire  on  April  30.  The  adminis- 
tration has  requested,  and  the  bill  as  in- 
troduced would  provide  for,  a  simple 
1-year  extension.  Very  likely,  the  biU  will 
be  reported  for  Senate  action  early  in 
March. 

I  have  written  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  pointing  out  the  use  that  has  been 
made  of  this  act  to  justify  executive  im- 
poundment. 

In  its  recent  report  to  Congress  on 
fimds  currently  being  impounded — Fed- 
eral Register,  February  6.  1973— pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  Public  Law  92-599, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
cites  as  one  of  its  statutory  justifications: 

Actions  taken  pursuant  to  President's 
responsibility  to  help  maintain  economic 
stability  without  undue  price  and  cost  tn- 
creases  (Public  Law  93-210,  which  amended 
sec.   203  of  Pubyc  Law  91-379. 


That,  of  course,  is  the  Economic  Stabi- 
lization Act. 

In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  is  the  only 
authority  cited  in  the  OMB  report  for  the 
impoundment  of  more  than  $2.4  billion  in 
Federal-aid  liighway  funds.  It  is  cited  as 
one  authority  for  the  following  other 
impoundments: 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  $es 
million. 

Rural  Electriflcatlon  Administration  loans, 
$456,1  million. 

Farmers  Hpme  Administration  rural  water 
and  waste  disposal  grants,  tiao  million. 

Open  space  land  programs  under  Commu- 
nity Development,  $50  million. 

Orants  for  basic  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties, $400.1  mllUon. 

Rehabilitation  loan  fund,  $50  million. 

Public  facility  loans,  $20  mllUon. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  $22.3  million. 

Section  203  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  does  give  a  broad  grant  of  au- 
thority to  the  President  to  issue  such 
orders  and  regulations  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate in  the  interest  of  stabilizing 
prices,  rents,  wages,  salaries,  interest 
rates,  corporate  dividends,  and  other 
transfers.  It  goes  on  to  mandate  the 
President  in  issuing  such  orders  to  call 
for  generally  comparable  sacrifices  by 
business  and  labor  as  well  as  other  seg- 
ments of  the  economy.  This  is  read  by 
the  administration  as  authority  to  im- 
pound appropriated  fun'ds. 

I  am  certain  that  Congress  had  no 
such  intent.  But  neither  was  it  intended 
that  th^  antideficiency  acts  be  used  to 
terminate  programs  and  otherwise 
thwart  the  legislated  purposes  of  Con- 
gress. Yet  that  has  been  done — and  on 
far  more  questionable  legal  ground  than 
can  be  found  in  the  qifoted  sections  of 
the  Stabilization  Act. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  workings  of  Congress  if, 
while  decrying  the  loss  of  its  constitu- 
tional powers  on  one  hand,  we  are  found 
to  be  giving  them  away  on  the  other 
hand;  Therefore,  I  have  urged  the  com- 
mitteie  to  consider  an  amendment  to  pro- 
vide that  nothing  in  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Act  shall  be  construed  as  au- 
thority to  impound,  reserve,  or  otherwise 
withhold  from  spending  funds  and  con- 
tract authority  which  have  been  duly 
authorized  by  Congress.  I  send  to  the 
desk  at  this  time  such  an  amendment  to 
S.  398  and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  amendment  I  propose  in  no  way 
conflicts  with  "or  overlaps  the  proposed 
legislation  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  of  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin). 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  that  bill  and  I  believe 
it  is  essential  that  we  establish  some 
across-the-board  checks  on  Executive 
impoundments.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  im- 
mediate challenge  before  us.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  ratify  the  impoundment 
actions  which  have  been  taken  and  to 
tacitly  agree  that  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  authorizes  those  impound- 
ments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  I  sent  to  the 
desk  and  my  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
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Banking,    Housing   and   Urban   Affairs 
Committee  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment   and    letter   were   ordered   to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendment   No.    10 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following; 

Sec.  2.  Section  203  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

•■<J)  Nothing  In  this  section  may  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  or  require  the  withhold- 
ing or  reservation  of  any  obllgational  au- 
thority provided  by  law,  or  of  any  funds 
appropriated  under  such  authority." 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C.,  February  15,  1973. 
Hon.  John  Sparkman, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chairman:  As  the  Committee 
prepares  to  mark  up  S.  398  to  extend  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act,  I  want  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  need  for  an  amend- 
ment to  prevent  the  Act  from  continuing  to 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  executive  Impound- 
ments of  appropriated  funds. 

In  Its  recent  report  to  the  Congress  on 
funds  currently  being  impounded  (Federal 
Register,  February  6,  1973),  the  OflBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  cited  the  following 
as  one  of  its  statutory  Justiflcatlons:  "Action 
taken  pursuant  to  President's  responsibility 
to  help  maintain  economic  stability  with- 
out undue  price  and  cost  Increases  (Public 
Law  92-210,  which  amended  sec.  203  of  Pub- 
lic Law  91-379)." 

In  point  of  fact,  the  Stabilization  Act  Is 
the  only  authority  cited  for  Impounding 
more  than  $2.4  billion  of  federal-aid  high- 
way funds  and  it  is  cited  as  one  justification 
for  the  following  other  impoundments: 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  $€S 
million. 

Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
$456,1  mUlion. 

Farmers  Home  Administration,  $120  mil- 
lion. 

Open  space  land  programs  under  Com- 
munity Development,  $50  mUlion. 

Grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
$400,1  mUUon, 

Rehabilitation  loan  fund,  $50  million. 

Public  facility  loans,  $20  million. 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  $22,3  million. 

Section  203  of  the  Act  does  give  broad 
discretion  to  tfee  President  "to  Issue  orders 
and  regiilatlons  as  he  deems  appropriate" 
in  the  interest  of  stabilizing  prices,  rents, 
wages,  salaries,  interest  rates,  corporate  divi- 
dends and  similar  transfers.  Apparently,  this 
Is  read  by  the  Administration  as  authority 
to  impound  appropriated  funds. 

Supporting  such  a  reading  might  be  the 
mandate  of  subsection  (b)(5)  that  such 
executive  actions  "i»ll  for  generally  com- 
parable sacrifices  by  business  and  labor  as 
well  as  other  segments  of  the  economy." 

I  am  certain  that  this  interpretation  waSu 
not  intended  by  Congress.  But  neither  was  it 
the  Intent  of  Congress  in  enacting  the  Anti- 
Deficiency  Acts,  to  authorize  the  Executive 
Branch  to  terminate  programs  and  other- 
wise thwart  the  legislated  purposes  of  Con- 
gress, Yet  that  has  been  done  and  done  on 
far  more  questionable  legal  ground  than  can 
be  found  in  the  Stabilization  Act. 

It  would  be  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
workings  of  Congress  If  while  decrying  the 
loss  of  Its  constitutional  powers  on  one 
hand  It  is  found  on  the  other  to  be  giving 
it  away.  I  therefore  urge  the  Committee  to 
consider  an  amendment  to  S,  398  to  provide 
that  nothing  In  the  Act  shaU  be  construed 
as  authority  to  Inbound  reserve  or  other- 


wise withhold  from  spending  funds  end  con- 
tract authority  which  have  been  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress, 

I  would  be  happy  to  meet  with  Commit- 
tee members  to  further  discuss  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours 

Thomas  P,  Eagleton, 

U.S.  Senator. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1973— 
AMENDMENT 

amendment    no.    11 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
the  foreign  assistance  authorization  bill, 
S.  837,  by  providing  that  $5  million  of  the 
security  supporting  assistance  for  Viet- 
nam be  spent  on  programs  to  benefit 
Vietnamese  children  who  have  been  dis- 
advantaged by  the  war. 

Over  the  last  several  days,  we  have 
watched  with  a  deep  sense  of  relief  the 
first  group  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
come  home.  Hopefully,  this  emotional 
and  joyous  repatriation  wiU  occur  many 
more  times  in  the  next  6  weeks,  all 
American  military  personnel  will  be  re- 
turned from  Vietnam  and  our  long,  costly 
military  involvement  will  finally  be 
ended. 

However,  for  the  Vietnamese  who 
have  suffered  enormously  during  this 
severe  war,  the  end  of  this  fighting  en- 
ables them  to  redirect  precious  time  and 
resources  to  their  massive  social  prob- 
lems. And  even  though  we  have  con- 
ducted some  humanitarian  assistance 
throughout  the  Agency  for  International 
Development's  long  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam, no  attempt  has  been  made  to  ap- 
proach the  social  and  humanitarian 
problems  on  a  permanent  and  ongoing 
basis.  Unfortunately,  in  regard  to  hu- 
manitarian needs,  AID  has  generally  em- 
phasized solving  crises  rather  than 
establishing  viable  programs. 

Although  they  have  performed  cred- 
itably with  limited  resources,  the  time 
has  indeed  come  when  we  must  make 
commitments  to  helping  these  belea- 
guered people  overcome  the  ravages  of 
war. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  my  attention 
has  been  directed  to  the  substantial  im- 
pact of  the  war  on  the  civilian  population 
and  particularly  the  children.  South 
Vietnam  has  a  yoimg  population;  nearly 
50  percent  of  the  population  is  under  15 
years  of  age  and  approximately  700,000 
of  these  children  are  orphans.  This  stag- 
gering figure  reflects  how  Vietnamese 
children  have  been  caught  in  the  war's 
devastating  crossfire  and  have  been  a 
major  part  of  the  large  forced  migra- 
tions from  their  homes  In  the  countrj'  to 
urban  centers. 

The  children  have  played  a  large  part 
In  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cities  and  their 
general  problems  have  been  compounded 
by  spiraling  inflation  and  widespread 
unemployment  caused  by  the  loss  of  jobs 
in  support  of  American  mllitfiur  forces. 
Clearly,  these  children,  the  marginal 
members  of  the  society,  have  suffered 
most  £is  a  result  of  these  social  and  eco- 
nomic upheavals. 


Mr.  President,  unfortimately.  as  these 
problems  have  been  worsening,  our  Gov- 
ermnent  has  pursued  a  policy  of  destruc- 
tion almost  to  the  exclusion  of  providing 
adequate  programs  for  the  young  and 
helpless  victims  of  that  policy. 

For  example,  I  understand  that  AID 
had  planned  to  reduce  its  social  welfare 
advisers  who  work  on  a  part-time  basis 
with  children's  programs  from  five  to 
three  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973.  How- 
ever, I  am  gratified  to  note  that  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  final  termination  of  hostil- 
ities, AID  has  planned  to  retain  the  cur- 
rent meager  level  of  U.S.  involvement  in 
these  matters. 

Although  I  am  pleased  that  AID  has 
made  this  modest  adjustment,  I  believe 
that  their  commitment  is  still  insufficient. 
We  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
must  actively  replace  military  efforts 
with  significant  health  and  rehabihtation 
efforts. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  introducing 
an  amendment  to  S.  837  which  provides 
S5  million  solely  for  programs  related 
to  children's  welfare.  This  amendment 
is  basically  the  same  as  the  one  I  intro- 
duced last  July  which  was  accepted  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House  versions  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

This  legislation  would  clearly  expand 
AID'S  mandate  in  the  cliild  care  area 
and  provide  the  assistance  which  should 
improve  the  care  and  protection  of  chil- 
drqp  orphaned,  abandoned,  or  left  in 
poverty  as  a  result  of  the  war.  The  high- 
est priority  would  be  improving  and  ex- 
panding day-care  facilities  which  should 
provide  an  environment  conducive  to 
healthier  family  development  thereby  re- 
ducing the  incidence  of  abandoninent 
which  has  accompanied  the  withdrawal 
of  American  troops. 

Since  the  major  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  improve  the  home  atmosphere 
so  that  fewer  children  are  left  to  in- 
stitutions, it  is  expected  that  a  major  em- 
phasis will  be  to  improve  existing  or- 
phanages instead  of  building  new  ones. 
Along  similar  lines,  the  existing  but  in- 
adequate hostel  program  which  provides 
housing  for  children  who  support  them- 
selves must  be  expanded,  so  that  the 
thousands  of  independent  children  can 
have  a  roof  over  their  heads  at  night. 

Furthermore,  this  amendment  con- 
templates training  Vietnamese  to  staff 
day-care  centers,  orphanages,  health 
care  centers,  and  providing  grants  for 
establishing  and  conducting  medical  cen- 
ters. 

A  second  approach  of  this  legislation 
is  directed  toward  the  children  who  have 
no  parents  or  guardians,  especially  the 
half-American  children  who  too  fre- 
quently are  subjected  to  bitter  racial  dis- 
crimination. For  these  children,  inter- 
country  adoption  may  be  the  best  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  of  locating  or  estab- 
lishing a  home  for  them.  In  this  respect. 
AID  is  called  upon  to  negotiate  with  the 
appropriate  Vietnamese  and  U.S.  Govern- 
ment officials  in  order  to  standardize  the 
,  forms  and  procedures  used  in  intercoun- 
try  adoption. 

Should  such  a  facilitation  of  the  adop- 
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vAu«  process  occur,  adoptions  would  be 

slir  pllfled  but  they  would  continue  to  be 

handled  on  a  strict  case-by-case  basis. 

h8*re  made  two  changes  in  this  leg- 

1  which  I  believe  make  it  conform 

to  the  existing  situation  in  Vlet- 

Pirst,  I  have  changed  the  language 

od  to  Intercoxintry  adoption  in  or- 

to   em-hasize   that   abandoned   or 

_.aned  half -American  children  should 

jiven  priority  in  intercovmtry  adop- 

Second.  I  have  restricted  the  funds 

this    program    to    international 

!,  or  United  States  or  South  Viet- 

«,.^^  voluntary  agencies.  Since  money 

4ready  provided  in  the  AID  budget  re- 

,t  for  programs  being  conducted  with 

Vietnamese  Government,  I  do  not 

it  is  necessary  to  provide   more 

,  for  the  government  to  use,  espe- 

during  this  period  when  we  are  not 

what  final  and  lasting  form  that 

.f,.Tmient  is  going  to  have.  Therefore, 

submit  that  we  restrict  the  fimding 

ded  by  this  amendment  to  those  pri- 

«:  agencies  which  have  demonstrated 

(ommitment  to  resolving  chUd  care 

.  Furthermore,  I  am  under  the 

„jn  that  the  most  effective  pro- 

^  related  to  chUd  care  in  Vietnam 

generally  run  by  the  private,  volun- 

agencies. 

understand  that  the  Comnuttee  on 

ign  Relations  will  be  holding  hear- 

cn  S.  837  this  Thursday,  u  expect 

the  committee  will  be  beginning  its 

consideration  of  post  war  re- 

luuwon  in  the  near  future. 

one  of  the  principals  in  the  war.  we 

now    provide    the    humanitarian 

p  which  will  result  in  the  devol- 

of  a  healthy,  viable  country. 

g.^oo  should  provide  this  leadership 

supporting    a    responsible    program 

^h  will  finally  provide  adequate  U.S. 

stance  to  this  sad  and  long-neglected 

Surely,  we  can  hasten  the  end  of 

era  of  divlsiveness  with  a  demon - 

ion  of  compassionate  imity  for  those 

have,  throughout  the  ages,  been  the 

helpless  and  destitute  of  wars  vic- 

— the  children. 

ask   imanimous  consent   that   this 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
,.,  point. 

T  here  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
me  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rzf CRD,  Eis  follows : 

Amendments  No.  11 
page  3.  line  25.  Immediately  after  "Sec. 
Insert  "(a)".  . 

O  n  page  3.  between  lines  6  and  7.  Insert  the 
foil  )wlng : 
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)  Such  chapter  4  is  amended  by  adding 
end  thereof  the  f oUowlng  new  section : 
I.  534.  Assistance  to  South  Vietnamese 

„^_. (a)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 

,  Inadequate  provision  has  been  made  ( 1 ) 
the  establishment,  expansion,  and  Im- 
snt  of  day  care  centers,  orphanages, 
school  feeding  programs,  health  and 
^   programs,   and   training   related   to 
programs  which  are  designed  for  the 
_.„t  of  South  Vietnamese  children,  dls- 
mtaged  by  hostilities  In  Vietnam  or  con- 
related  to  those  hostUltles,  and  (2) 
.  adoption  by  United  States  citizens  of 
^„  Vietnamese  children  who  are  orphaned  _ 
I  bandoned.  or  whose  parents  or  sole  sur- 
vItI  og  parent,  as  the  case  may  be.  has  Irrev- 
oca'tly  rellnquUhed  all  parental  rights,  and. 
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In  particular,  for  the  adoption  of  such  chil- 
dren whose  fathers  are  United  States  citi- 
zens. 

"(b)  The  President  Is  therefore  authorized 
to  provide  assistance,  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions he  considers  appropriate,  for  the  pur- 
poses described  In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  with  priority  being 
given,  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  such 
clause  ( 2 ) .  to  providing  assistance  for  the 
adoption  of  such  children  whose  fathers  are 
United  States  citizens.  Of  the  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  532  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  $5,000,000  shall  be  available  until 
expended  solely  to  carry  out  this  section.  Not 
more  than  ten  per  centum  cf  the  funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  may  be 
expended  for  the  purposes  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  of  this  section  only  under  the 
auspices  of  and  by  international  agencies, 
or  United  States  or  South  Vietnamese  volun- 
tary agencies." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.    8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beald  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  iMr. 
Pastore)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  6  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  the  bill  (S.  800*  the  Victims  of  Crime 
Act  of  1973. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS: 
"BARRIERS  TO  HEALTH  CARE  FOR 
OLDER  AMERICANS" 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of 
the  Elderly  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
the  subcommittee  will  soon  begin  hear- 
ings on  "Barriers  to  Health  Care  for 
Older  Americans." 

The  first  round  of  hearings — on  March 
5,  6,  and  7 — will  provide  us  with  essential 
information  for  our  overall  study.  They 
will  sound  the  themes  to  be  explored  at 
some  lengrth  at  later  hearings  here  and 
possibly  in  the  field,  or  in  special  reports 
issued  in  conjunction  with  the  hearings. 

But  the  March  hearings  will  also  serve 
a  more  immediate  purpose.  They  will 
provide  an  opportunity  to  take  testimony 
on  the  administration  proposal  to  raise 
the  cost  of  coinsurance  and  deductibles 
for  participants  in  the  medicare  program. 

My  own  feeling,  from  the  limited  in- 
formation now  available,  is  that  this  so- 
called  cost  sharing  could  become  very 
costly  by  deterring  those  in  need  of  care 
from  receiving  it  early  enough  in  their 
illness  to  prevent  institutionalization  or 
prolonged  treatment. 

Indeed,  studies  have  shown  that  de- 
ductibles and  coinsurance  have  little  ef- 
fect in  preventing  overutillzation  and 
that  they  are,  in  fact,  administrative 
nuisances. 

I  will  look  forward  to  an  early  discus- 
sion of  the  administration  proposals  and 
the  relationship  of  those  proposals  to 
other  Issues  which  the  subcommittee 
shall  investigate: 

How  rising  medical  costs  are  under- 
mining medicare  and  medicaid,  causing 
new  restrictions  and  higher  costs  to 
participants. 

How  alternatives  to  Instltutlonallza- 
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tion  are  not  available  to  most  older  per- 
sons, despite  ofBclal  llpservice  to  that 
principle. 

How  fragmentation  of  medical  services 
is  worsening  especially  In  inner  city  and 
rural  areas. 

How  health  care  costs  keep  going  up 
for  the  elderly,  dwSplte  the  essential  pro- 
tection provided  by  medicare. 

My  subcommittee  study  will  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  a  committee  inquiry 
into  "Future  Directions  in  Social  Secu- 
rity." As  I  s-.id  at  the  committee  hearing 
on  January  22: 

The  valuable  testimony  on  health  care  will 
result  from  this  first  round  of  hearings  in 
this  series  will  serve  as  the  springboard  of 
hearings  and  other  inquiries  by  my  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  of  the  Elderly  In  1973. 

A  major  goal  of  these  hearings  and  other 
Subcommittee  activities  will  be  to  make  cer- 
tain that  a  n.atlonal  health  security  program 
for  all — when  finally  enacted  Into  law — will 
Include  provisions  meeting  the  real  needs  of 
older  {jersons. 

Yet  an3ther  goal  will  be  to  stop  the  decline 
of  health  services  for  older  Americans  that 
has  marked  this  Administration's  approach 
to  Medicare  and  Medicaid  and  other  health 
programs  that  serve  the  elderly.  We  will  be 
f  jcuslng  on  the  barriers  to  adequate  health 
care  for  the  elderly  and  ways  to  remove  them. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
March  5,  9:45  a.m.  March  6,  and  10  a.m. 
March  7  in  room  6226,  Dirksen  Office 
Building. 

NOTICE  OP  RESCHEDULING  OP 
HEARINGS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators and  other  interested  persons  that 
the  hearings  scheduled  for  March  8,  9, 
and  13  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Fi- 
nancial Institutions  on  legislation  to  ex- 
tend Regtilation  Q^jLal^o  examine  the 
use  of  Notice  of-^^hdrawal  Accounts 
by  financial  institutions  have  been  re- 
scheduled for  March  20,  21,  and  22. 

The  hearings  will  commence  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  5302,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Ail  persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
contact  Mr.  T.  J.  Oden,  room  5300,  New 
Senate  Office  Building;  telephone  225- 
7391. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  STATE 
TAXATION  OP  CERTAIN  FINAN- 
CIAL INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  suinounce  that  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  will 
hold  hearings  on  S.  297,  a  bill  to  regu- 
late State  taxation  of  federally  insured 
financial  Institutions,  on  February  28 
and  March  1,  1973.  The  hearings  will  be 
held  each  day  in  room  5302  in  the  Dirk- 
sen Building  beginning  at  10  ajn.  Any- 
one wishing  to  testify  or  submit  a  state- 
ment on  this  matter  may  telephone  Reg- 
inald Barnes,  assistant  counsel,  at  area 
code  202,  225-7391. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to   annoimce   that   the   Committee   on 
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Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  will 
hold  hearings  at  9:30  ajn.,  February  21, 
1973,  in  room  5302,  Dirksen  Building,  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  G.  Bradford  Cook, 
to  be  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  Messrs.  Philip 
A.  Loomls,  Jr.,  and  John  R.  Evans,  to  be 
members  of  that  Commission. 

Anyone  wishing  to  testify  or  submit 
statements  on  this  matter  may  telephone 
Steven  Paradise,  assistant  counsel,  at 
area  code  202,  225-7391. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LAST  COLUMN  BY  DAVID  LAWRENCE 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, U.S.  News  Si  World  Report  for 
February  5,  1973,  published  a  column  by 
the  late  David  Lawrence  entitled  "Thank 
God  for  the  United  States." 

I  believe  that  this  article,  one  of  the 
last  by  the  esteemed  Mr.  Lawrence.  Is  a 
fitting  legacy  to  his  many  years  of 
thoughtful  commentary. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thank  God  for  the  Unpted  States 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

Ten  years  of  war  In  Indo-Chlna  could  be 
followed  by  a  lasting  peace  In  Southeast  Asia, 
which  could  also  help  to  promote  the  peace 
of  Europe  and  other  continents.  But  can  we 
be  sure? 

South  Vietnam  has  struggled  since  1954  to 
establish  its  Independence.  North  Vietnam 
started  a  war  to  prevent  It.  The  Communists 
of  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  provided  mili- 
tary supplies  and  weapons  to  the  North 
Vietnamese. 

To  whom  could  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam turn  for  aid?  The  United  States,  as  a 
party  to  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty,  recog- 
nized Its  obligation  when  a  request  for  assist- 
ance was  made  by  the  Saigon  Oovernment. 
Acting  under  the  pledge  of  the  treaty,  Amer- 
ica began  to  give  military  advice  and  send 
troops  to  contest  aggression. 

Where  else  could  South  Vietnam  have 
looked  for  the  support  It  so  desperately 
needed?  The  United  States  responded  because 
of  the  principle  at  stake.  Acquisition  of  other 
nations'  territory  by  force  of  arms  could 
lead,  if  unchecked,  to  similar  acts  of  aggres- 
sion in  other  parts  of  Asia  as  well  as  In 
Europe  and  elsewhere. 

The  United  States  Government  was  con- 
scious of  its  responsibilities  and  unhesitat- 
ingly endeavored  to  demonstrate  respect  for 
the  commitments  mad«  In  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty,  which  had  been  duly  ratified  by  the 
Senate  In  1966. 

Now  that  the  peace  agreement  has  been 
made  to  end  the  Vietnam  war,  there  Is  an 
opportunity  for  reconstruction  and  rehabili- 
tation of  the  war-torn  lands  of  Indo-Cblna 
Already  some  countries  which  were  not  par- 
ticipants in  the  war  have  begun  to  offer  funds 
for  the  rebuilding.  Financial  aid  will  be 
given  so  that  a  better  life  wlU  come  to  those 
who  have  suffered  from  the  tragedy  of  war. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  civilians  have  been 
killed  and  millions  more  have  been  wounded 
or  left  homeless  in  the  savage  fighting  which 
has  swept  the  whole  area. 

The  generosity  of  pe(^leB  throughout  the 
world  wUl  be  extended  to  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  The  chance  to  make  the 
word  "peace"  meaningful,  however,  will  rest 


with  the  governments  which  signed  the  docu- 
ments, pledging  themselves  to  carry  out  a 
cease-fire,  to  return  the  prisoners  of  war  and 
to  resolve  differences  without  military  coer- 
cion. 

If  the  United  States  had  decllnefl  to  fulfill 
the  provisions  of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty, 
what  would  have  been  the  consequences?  Is 
there  any  doubt  that  the  countries  of  Indo- 
Chlna  would  no  longer  be  free  but  would 
be  part  of  the  system  ruled  by  the  Commu- 
nists? Is  there  any  doubt,  also,  that  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  would  have  been  con- 
fronted by  aggression  or  Internal  revolutions? 

Communist  Imperialism  or  dictatorial  rtile 
Is  not  confined  to  Europe  or  the  Asian  con- 
tinent. Just  90  miles  away  from  the  United 
States,  we  have  seen  Cuba  become  an  ally 
of  the  Communists.  The  Soviet  Union  In  1962 
even  set  up  missile  bases  In  Cuba,  This  Is  an 
example  of  how  limitless  are  the  efforts  to 
expand  Communist  domination.  Indeed, 
since  those  days,  some  countries  in  Latin 
America  have  been  victims  of  subversion  by 
Communist  agents  who  have  managed  to 
stimulate  local  groups  to  seek  a  virtual  al- 
liance with  the  Soviet  Union. 

People  who  want  the  United  States  not  to 
be  Involved  In  any  conflict  overseas  and  to 
confine  itself  merely  to  resisting  military  at- 
tacks on  its  own  territory  are  not  aware  that 
there  are  conspiracies  by  the  Communists  to 
produce  disorders  Inside  many  countries.  In- 
cluding ours.  These  activities  cannot  be 
brushed  aside  as  inconsequential. 

The  United  States  today  Is  known  as  a 
champion  of  freedom  and  as  a  nation  which 
has  given  substantial  military  support  for 
the  defense  of  South  Vietnam.  Tills  Is  an 
example  of  fidelity  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  of  peoples.  There  are  hard- 
ships In  becoming  a  party  to  any  war,  but 
the  critics  Ignore  the  true  significance  of 
what  the  United  States  has  done  by  its  de- 
cision to  protect  South  Vietnam. 

There  are  those  who  see  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  Into  the  war  to  save  South 
Vietnam  as  a  "big  mistake."^ They  do  not 
realize  what  America  did  In  standing  up  to 
Its  commitments  under  an  existing  treaty. 
For  history  will  record  that  the  unselfishness 
of  this  country  was  exhibited  and  continued 
not  only  to  the  day  the  war  terminated  but 
In  the  financial  assistance  given  subsequent- 
ly to  the  peoples  on  both  sides  In  Vietnam 
so  reconstruction  could  be  begun. 

The  United  States  has  performed  Its  duty 
under  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  and  also 
has  shown  Itself  to  be  the  friend  of  coun- 
tries threatened  with  a  loss  of  their  sov- 
ereignty. The  world  knows  there  Is  at  least 
one  major  power  willing  to  help  a  small  na- 
tion when  armed  aggression  menaces  its  in- 
dependence. 

Millions  of  people  around  the  globe  who  do 
understand  what  the  Vietnam  war  means  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  will  say  : 

"Thank  God  for  the  United  States!" 


PROFESSIONAL  PERSON  URGED 
PPR  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  14,  spokesmen  for  19  conserva- 
ticxi  organizations  sent  telegrams  to  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Butz  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Morton.  The  signers  of 
the  telegrams  urged  the  appointment  of 
a  person,  professionally  qualified  in  re- 
source management,  to  head  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 

I  take  this  means  to  call  the  telegram 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  thsit  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tki.ecb\ic 

Pebrcakt  14,  1973. 
Hon.  Earl  L.  Butz. 

Counselor  to  President— Natural  Resources, 
The  White  House.  Washington,  DC: 
Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.C.: 
Undersigned  aware  new  Director.  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  may  be  named  soon. 
We  urge  that  a  person  professionally  quali- 
fied   In    natural    resources    management    be 
selected   to   head   the   agency.   Furthermore. 
In   our   opinion,    the   Reorganization    Act   of 
1946   requires   srtectlon  of   a   classified   civil 
service  employee.  BLM  has  careerists  worthy 
of    consideration    for    this    Important    poet. 
Others  also  qualified  in  Forest  Service. 

American  Forestry  Association.  Amerl-' 
can  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences, 
Appalachian  MounUln  Club,  Boone 
and  Crockett  Club.  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  International  Association  of 
Game.  Fish  and  Conservation  Com- 
missioners. Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  National  Association  of  Con- 
,^_servatlon  Districts.  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Foresters.  National  Au- 
dubon Society.  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion of  America.  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration, Sierra  Club,  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Foresters.  Society  for  Range  Man- 
agement. Sport  Fishing  Institute,  the 
Wildlife  Society.  Trout  Unlimited. 
Wildlife  Management  Institute. 


PROPOSED  CUT  IN  VETERANS' 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  welfare 
of  returning  American  prisoners  of  war 
and  veterans  of  the  Southeast  Asia  con- 
flict is  of  deep  concern  to  all  Americans. 

At  this  time  of  sharp  focus  on  our  re- 
turning men,  it  is  beyond  comprehension 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  would 
choose  to  announce  a  sizable  cut  in  vet- 
erans' benefits,  particularly  those  to  dis- 
abled veterans. 

Recently,  a  newspaper  columnist  pre- 
sented the  irony  of  the  situation  in  most 
lucid  terms. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star  and  DaUy  News, 

Feb.  13,  1973] 

Cheers  for  POWs,  Then— VA  Cuts 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

It  was.  Rep.  Ella  Grasso.  D-Conn..  stormed, 
"caUous  and  shameless  " 

She  was  referring  to  the  awkward  coinci- 
dence of  events  of  the  past  few  days.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  country,  with  a  lump  in  its 
throat,  was  cheering  the  deUverance  of  the 
POWs  at  Clark  Field.  On  the  other,  a  grate- 
ful government  was  telling  the  disabled  prls- 
soners.  along  with  other  Vietnam  veterans, 
that  their  sacrifices  had  been  sharply  de- 
valued. 

For  those  held  In  long  captivity.  It  may 
provide  a  rude  Jolt  to  learn  that  while  the 
price  of  everything  else  went  sky-high,  the 
price  of  an  arm  or  a  leg  or  an  eye  lost  In  the 
service  of  one's  country  had  been  slashed,  as 
of  Wednesday. 

For  example,  the  soldier  of  World  War  I, 
World  War  n  or  Korea  received  as  compensa- 
tion for  a  leg  amputated  at  the  hip,  $275  a 
month,  a  90  percent  disability.  Under  a  new 
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1  ledule  proposed  by  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 
ion,  the  amputee  would  receive  only  40 
disability,  or  $106  a  month, 
rhe  administrator  of  the  VA  Is  required  by 
periodically    to    r«view    the    disability 
scttedule  payments,  but  the  distribution  of 
revised  rates  to  interested  congressional 
ttees  and  veterans  organizations.  Just 
the  country   was  preparing  for  Its  first 
moment  ol  the  war,  caused  a  general 
bib  wing  of  stacks  on  Capitol  Hill. 

By  12:30  on  Thursday  a  bill  restoring  the 
and  freezing  the  payments  at  the  1945 
es,  had  been  Introduced  into  the  House 
South  Carolina  Hep.  William  J.  B.  Dorn, 
of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee. 
One  of  his  cosponsors.  Rep.  John  Hammer- 
scfimidt  of  Arkansas,  the  committee's  rank- 
Republican,  said,  "the  timing  is  simply 
redlble." 

Hammerschmldt    dashed    off    a    letter    to 
Nixon  urging  him  to  overrule  the 
at  once. 

I  can't  believe  he  won't  do  It,"  says  Ham- 
mkrschmldt. 

[n  common  with  Mrs.  Grasso  and  other 
committee    members.    Hammer- 
finds  the  context  of  the  admlnlstra- 
's  proposal  to  send  unspecified  amounts 
money    to    North    Vietnam    particularly 
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It  would,  of  course,  be  the  ultimate  irony 
of  this  war  that  those  Americans  who  suffered 
m  )st  from  It  would  be  short-changed  so  that 
compensation  could  be  paid  the  people  they 
fo  Jght.  The  saving  realized  on  the  disability 
cu  ts  are  projected  at  H60  million. 

The  disabled  American  Veterans  already 
h£  s  set  up  a  meeting  with  the  House  Veterans 
AJ  ralrs  Committee  next  Tuesday  for  a  general 
re  /lew  of  the  situation.  They  expect  to  make 
h  s  cuts  the  first  order  of  business. 
DAV  National  Commander  Jack  O.  Hicks 
Larue,  Ohio,  protests  that  the  payments 
'not  a  gratuity  or  a  handout,  but  rather 
hard-earned  entitlement  for  service  and 
sajcrlfice." 

Hicks  also  fired  off  a  telegram  to  the  com- 
m  inder-ln-chlef  urging  him  to  cancel  at  once 
"t  lese  ominous  threats  to  America's  war 
ve  terans." 

Those  disabilities  which  are  rated  at  less 
tljan  50  percent  will  mean  also  the  cancella- 
of  benefits  to  veterans  with  families. 
American  Legion  Commander  Joe  L.  Mat- 
tl|ews  stated,   "This  Is  not  a  time  In   the 
of  the  nation  when  benefits  for  the 
connected  disabled  should  be  In  any 
ly   reduced.   If   anything,   they   should   be 
Ir  creased." 
VTW  Commander  In  Chief  Patrick  E.  Carr 
the  full  support  of  his  organization 
fighting  the  discrimination  against   the 
etnam  veterans. 

The  President  has  no  objection  to  battling 

tl-  ings  out  with  Congress — Sen  Vance  Hartke, 

-Ind.,  has  Introduced  an  opposition  bill  In 

e  Senate — but  it  wlU  be  Interesting  to  see 

he  wishes  to  go  eyeball-to-eyeball  with  the 

terans    organizations    who    accorded    him 

sJch  strong  support  In  the  past  four  years 

while  he  continued  the  war  and  constantly 

his  admiration  and  concern  for  the 

American  fighting  man. 

As  of  now,  he  seems  to  have  as  little  regard 
the  disabled  veterans  as  for  those  who 
to  fight. 
If  he  persists  in  what  Mrs.  Grasso  calls  his 
iierclless  program  of  budget-chopping," 
scmeone  will  surely  ask  about  the  com- 
p  insatlon  being  paid  to  one  of  the  most 
c(  lebrated  Vietnam  veterans.  Gen.  John  D. 
Li  ivelle.  author  of  the  unauthorized  bombing 
r^lds  over  North  Vietnam,  who  was  retired 
70  percent  disability  and  seems  to  be  un- 
a#ected  by  the  austere  new  schedule. 
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I  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS  BUDGET  CDTS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ir  inlstratlon  has  come  under  heavy  Are 


from  some  quarters  for  its  attempts  to 
apply  some  sound  business  management 
and  commonsense  to  many  wasteful  and 
ineflQclent  social  programs. 

There  are  those  in  Congress  and 
among  the  media  who  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  any  budget  cuts  in  existing 
social  programs  are  proof  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  insensitive  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor,  the  minorities,  and  the 
downtrodden.  If  they  would  only  stop  and 
examine  some  of  the  programs  in  depth, 
they  would  find  that  such  programs 
are  not  accomplishing  anything  they 
were  designed  to  do.  On  the  contrary, 
much  of  the  Federal  money  appropriated 
for  the  poor  does  not  help  the  poor  at 
all,  but  serves  merely  to  perpetuate  the 
the  bureaucracy  and  provide  lucrative 
jobs  for  professional  crusaders. 

Columnist  Victor  Riesel  pinpointed 
the  problem  in  a  column  published  in 
the  Arizona  Republic  on  February  3, 
1973.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  Feb.  3,  1973] 
Job  Training;  Bonanza  for  Some.  Bust  for 
I  Poor 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 

Many  an  oratorical  ambitious  politician 
these  days  specializes  in  a  domestic  brand  of 
dollar  diplomacy.  He  cries  out  against  de- 
fense spending  or  quivers  with  rage  over 
moon  shots.  But  hardly  ever  does  he  de- 
nounce the  fantastic  looting  of  billions  of 
dollars  from  what  are  called,  in  the  trade, 
federal  social  programs. 

Corruption  "over  there"  is  betrayal.  Cor- 
ruption here  Is  Just  inefficiency  of  enthu- 
siasm if  done  In  the  name  of  social  service. 

^has  gotten  to  the  point  where  the  an- 
nual stealing  of  $40  million  in  Medicaid 
funds  in  one  state  or  the  welfare  looting  of 
$59.1  million  a  year  In  another  state  not  only 
are  ignored,  but  those  who  expose  the  thiev- 
ery are  denounced  as  enemies  of  the  people. 

Well,  late  last  year  Rep.  Martha  Griffiths, 
who  heads  a  subcommittee  probing  the 
"whole  welfare  mess."  released  a  report  for 
her  top  group,  Congress'  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

In  effect,  the  report  said  that  much  of  the 
$6.8  billion  poured  Into  manpower-training 
programs  by  the  government  In  a  decade  may 
have  been  uselessly  spent. 

Admittedly  this  kind  of  money  may  be 
petty  cash  to  some.  But  I  was  Impressed.  So, 
I  dug.  Finally,  In  the  catacombs  of  the  gov- 
ernment, I  found  the  specialists  who  know 
exactly  what  the  small  print  ..says  in  all  the 
laws. 

One  such  specialist  said  he  was  "bewil- 
dered" by  the  labyrlnthlan  bureaucracies,  the 
Intricacies,  the  fabulous  expenditures,  and 
the  tragic  failure  of  most  of  the  manpower- 
training  projects. 

Some  of  this  Is  being  probed  quietly  by  a 
little-known  subcommittee  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  the  subcommittee  on  fis- 
cal' policy-welfare  study.  The  Hoiise  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  handed  It  a  consider- 
able stun  to  get  the  facts.  Just  the  facts. 

The  specialists  talk  a  language  of  their 
own.  One  said  he  Is  "not  sanguine  about  the 
prospects  of  a  large  expanded  program  In- 
creasing the  Income  of  the  welfare  popula- 
tion In  a  short  period  of  time." 

Some  6.1  million  persons  have  passed 
through  the  so-called  training  programs. 

How  many  of  those  millions,  which  have 
cost  so  many  taxpayers  so  much,  are  still 
working?  No  one  knows.  What  are  they  earn- 
ing because  of  their  new  "skills"?  Nobody 
knows. 


There  Is  one  series  of  reports  Issued  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  which  In  gen- 
tle Jargon  appears  to  say  that  mighty  few 
of  the  training  programs  actually  operate. 

For  example,  there's  something  called  Man- 
power Training  Skill  Centers.  GAO  says  with 
characteristic  but  unlmpeachably  honest  un- 
derstatement: "There  Is  a  need  for  changes 
in  procedures  for  funding  a  center;  Improv- 
ing the  selection  of  Individuals  for  training, 
Improving  the  management  Information  sys- 
tem and  the  (Labor)  Department  to  mwe 
adequately  nS>nltor  centers'  program  opera- 
tions." 

Which  means  there's  something  wrong  with 
the  money  input  and  outflow.  And  the  wrong 
people  are  being  trained.  And  there  is  need 
for  closer  supervision. 

In  a  sense  virtually  all  the  manpower- 
training  programs  suffer  from  the  same  bu- 
reaucratic disease.  There  Is  "JOBS" — Job  Op- 
portunities In  the  Business  Sector.  There  is 
WIN — Work  Incentive  Program — and  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  the  Job 
Corps.  And  a  string  of  evangelistic,  drum- 
beating,  heavily  staffed,  heavily  financed 
operations  with  electrifying  acronyms  for 
names.  Trouble  Is  they're  not  really  working 
right  according  to  GAO,  Joint  Economic 
Committee  members  and  any  cop  on  the 
beat. 

So  time  has  come  for  Congress  and  the 
citizenry  to  forget  being  diplomatic  about 
dollars  spent,  wasted,  looted,  or  lost  In  the 
"great  crusade." 

Let's  tell  It  like  It  Is:  Billions  are  being 
wasted  and  the  disadvantaged  get  no  ad- 
vantages, life  Isn't  softer  for  the  hard  core, 
and  most  of  the  benefits  go  to  the  profes- 
sional crusaders,  politicians  and  skill  ped- 
dlers who  have  turned  the  training  Into  a 
big  business. 


THE  ROCKY  PATH  OF  FEDERAL- 
ISM—OUR DUAL  SYSTEM  OP 
COURTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Robert  H. 
Hall,  the  presiding  judge  of  the  Georgia 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  current  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Judicature  Society, 
has  written  an  illuminating  and  inter- 
esting article  entitled  "The  Rocky  Path 
of  Federalism — Our  Dual  System  of 
Courts,"  which  was  published  in  volume 
23,  No.  3,  of  the  Mercer  Law  Review. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Rocky  Path  or  Fedebausm — Otra  Dual 

System  of  Courts* 

(By  Judge  Robert  H.  Hall**) 

That  great  observer  of  the  American  scene, 
Alexis  de  Tocquevllls,  began  his  discourse 
on  the  Judicial  power  with  a  remark  whlclj 
describes  my  feeling  on  approaching  this 
subject.  He  said:  I  am  at  a  loss  to  explalu 
the  political  action  of  the  American  tri- 
bunals without  entering  into  some  technical 
details  of  their  constitution  and  their  forms 
of  proceeding;  and  I  know  not  how  to  de- 
scend to  these  minutiae  without  wearying 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader  by  the  natural 
aridity  of  the  subject,  or  without  risking  to 
fall  Into  obscurity  through  a  desire  to  be 
succinct.  I  can  scarcely  hope  to  escape  these 
various  evils.'  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me 
as  I  also  try  to  navigate  between  the  banks 
of  aridity  and  obsciu-lty.  And  I  must  begin, 
I  fear,  from  the  port  of  generality. 

From  the  time  of  Its  Inception,  our  pecu- 
liar form  of  federal  government  has  been 
regarded   as  one  of  the   most   complex   In 
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the  world.  It  was  created  by  what  we  now 
consider  as  the  ablest  political  thinkers  of 
any  generation.  Its  form  was  a  result  of 
their  skill  at  compromise.  About  the  only 
point  of  agreement  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  was  that  govern- 
ment under  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
had  not  worked,  b«ut  the  opinion  about  what 
to  do  ranged  from  minor  amendment  of  the 
Articles  to  the  creation  of  a  completely  na- 
tional government.  The  resulting  compro- 
mise was  unique  to  history  at  that  point. 
The  states  were  to  be  neither  completely 
sovereign  members  of  a  confederacy  nor 
administrative  units  of  the  new  national 
government.  Madison  supplied  the  philo- 
sophical underpinning  of  the  new  form  by 
his  concept  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
and  their  direct  relationship  to  the  national 
government.  The  people  were  creating  the 
government,  even  though  the  mechanism  of 
ratification  was  the  states.' 

This  seml-mystlcal  notion  of  dual  and  par- 
tially limited  sovereignty  between  the  states 
and  federal  government  was  scarcely  off  the 
ground  before  It  came  under  fire.  The  doc- 
trine of  Interposition  was  born  before  the 
decade  was  out  and  although  a  civil  war 
settled  the  Issue  for  practical  purposes.  Its 
ghost  still  walks  from  time  to  time.  Never- 
theless, while  our  discussions  about  the 
nature  of  our  federalism  have  tended  to  re- 
main rooted  In  the  patterns  of  the  1780's,  the 
reality  has  changed.  We  have  become  an  In- 
creasingly centralized  nation  because  strong 
social  and  economic  forces  have  Impelled  It. 
The  power  of  the  federal  government  has 
grown  beyond  anything  Hamilton  might  have 
imagined;  but  we  must  remember  that  most 
of  the  limitation  on  that  growth  have  been 
made  by  the  federal  government  Itself.  Be- 
yond the  first  stirge  of  expansionism  In  the 
early  19th  century  and  a  brief  period  In  the 
early  20th  century,  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Congress  have  mor»  often  than  not  been 
highly  -solicitous  of  state  rights.  The  states 
now  have  the  widest  latitude  In  most  areas 
of  governmental  activity.  For  example,  no 
state  economic  regulation  has  been  held  un- 
constitutional on  due  process  grounds  In  well 
over  30  years'  and  certain  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  this  past  year  are  filled  with 
language  which  would  have  warmed  Cal- 
houn's heart.*  I  will  mention  other,  more 
technical,  limitations  later. 

Nevertheless,  there  Is  a  new  form  of  fed- 
eralism in  the  process  of  emergence.  It  Is  not 
a  renaissance  of  the  classical  concept  of  state 
sovereignty,  despite  some  of  the  rhetoric  that 
has  accompanied  the  public  discussion. 
Rather,  it  Is  a  way  of  problem  solving  based 
on  the  realization  that  everything  cannot  be 
cured  in  Washington — that  there  Is  a  point 
of  growth  In  central  administration  beyond 
which  there  Is  no  sensitivity,  creativity,  or 
effectiveness.  The  emphasis  Is  pragmatic. 
Delegation  back  to  the  grass  roots  is  a  more 
effective  way  to  deal  with  certain  problems, 
but  the  grass  roots.  In  this  sense,  are  not 
necessarily  the  traditional  political  entltlee.* 
There  Is  no  need  to  list  the  ever  Increasing 
number  of  subjects  which  refuse  to  be  bound 
by  city,  county  or  state  lines. 

We  therefore  find  ourselves  in  the  process 
of  both  philosophical  and  practical  change 
In  the  nature  and  workings  of  government; 
but  our  coiirt  systems  are  still  operating  un- 
der the  old  forms  and  largely  without  any 
serious  re-examlnatlon.  We  know  we  have 
problems,  but  the  proposed  solutions  have 
been  of  the  minor  readjustment  variety.  I 
believe  It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  for  the  near 
future  no  radical  reform  will  occur  In  the 
form  or  distribution  of  Judicial  power,  just 
as  It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  the  states  are 
not  going  to  be  Imminently  abolished.  With 
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evolution  In  mind,  therefore,  I  will  turn  to 
the  subject  of  our  concurrent  court  systems. 

Two  Important  Ideas  underlie  any  discus- 
sion. The  first  Is  that  our  dual  systems  of 
state  and  federal  courts  is  also  unique.  No 
other  federal  government  has  chosen  to  emu- 
late our  example.  The  general  Idea  has  been 
that  It  Is  unnecessarily  complex.  I  might  add 
that  foreign  observers  are  not  the  only  ones 
who  think  so.  The  second  Important  point 
is  that  our  courts  occupy  a  more  powerful 
plEuse  In  the  political  process  than  in  any 
other  country.  This  Is  a  result  of  a  number 
of  factors:  that  we  began  our  federal  ex- 
periment with  a  basic  distrust  of  govern- 
ment; that  we  operate  under  written  con- 
stitutions which  are  power  limiting  in  na- 
ture; and  that  we  have  developed  the  un- 
usual concept  of  Judicial  review  of  the  other 
branches  of  government."  A  Canadian  com- 
mentator described  this  In  an  amusing  way. 

"The  people  manifestly  do  not  trust  their 
lawgivers  and  they  have  therefore  loaded 
their  constitutions  with  prohibitions  intend- 
ed to  prevent  the  legislature  from  doing  most 
of  the  things  which  it  would  normally  wish 
to  do.  The  legislature  Is  like  a  servant  who 
Is  not  entrusted  with  the  keys  to  the  cellar 
or  the  garage,  for  fear  lest  he  might  help 
himself  and  accommodate  his  friends.  Now 
one  of  the  main  functions  of  the  Judge  In  an 
American  state  Is  to  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
legislature.  The  people  caimot  do  this  them- 
selves, and  be  must  discharge  this  duty  on 
their  behaU."  ' 

The  writer,  of  course,  points  out  that  it  Is 
conceptually  lmp>osslble  for  courts  to  declare ' 
legislation  unconstitutional  In  a  parliamen- 
tary system  where  the  legislature  Is  deemed 
to  be  the  compete  expression  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty. I  Would  also  add.  for  those  of  us 
who  think  there  Is  something  unprecedented 
In  the  recent  political  activism  of  the  Judi- 
ciary, that  de  Tocquevllle  said  In  1835  that 
Americans  are  Inclined  to  ttim  any  political 
question  Into  a  lawsuit. 

Our  court  systems  developed  In  the  same 
way  as  the  general  scheme  of  federal  gov- 
ernment— as  the  result  of  our  own  colonial 
history  and  as  the  compromise  of  the  many 
cross  currents  of  thought  born  of  that  his- 
tory. For  example,  there  was  never  any  real 
question  that  the  national  government  ought 
to  have  Judicial  power  or  the  types  of  Juris- 
diction appropriate  to  It.  This  was  vested  In 
the  Supreme  Court  by  article  nx.  There  was 
considerable  debate,  however,  over  the  neces- 
sity or  desirability  of  Inferior  federal  courts.' 
The  constitutional  provision  which  empow- 
ered Congress  to  establish  them  was  yet  an- 
other of  the  compromises  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Convention.  Many  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  provision  didn't  believe  that  Con- 
gress would  actually  rush  into  doing  any- 
thing about  It.  TTie  feeling  was  strong  that 
the.,  existing  and  complete  systems  of  state 
courts  could  adequately  deal  with  any  claim 
of  federal  right,  with  ultimate  review  In  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  If  necessary. 
Only  a  few  voices  suggested  that  the  real 
possibility  of  conflict  between  general  and 
local  policy  would  make  the  state  courts  In- 
appropriate to  administer  national  laws." 

However,  the  flrst  Congress  did  act  to  es- 
tablish inferior  courts.  The  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789  was,  once  again,  the  result  of  compro- 
mise. Admiralty  and  maritime  Jurisdiction 
had  been  made  exclusive  to  the  national  Ju- 
dicial power.  A  basic  agreement  that  lower 
courts  were  necessary  to  exercise  It  bad  grown 
during  the  ratification  Interval;  but  whether 
they  should  be  granted  any  other  constitu- 
tionally authorized  Jurisdiction  was  hotly 
debated.  Today  It  may  seem  surprising  that 
Congress  finally  decided  to  grant  these  courts 
diversity  Jurisdiction  but  not  federal  ques- 
tion. Again,  the  feelings  of  the  day  have  to 
be  examined.  What  we  could  call  xenophobia 
was  common.  The  national  thinkers  were  the 


exceptions.  People  were  more  than  willing 
to  trust  their  ownc^tate  courts  to  deal  with 
their  rights  as  n&tlonal  citizens,  but  not  to 
trust  another  state  court  to  deal  fairly  with 
them  In  any  matter.  The  theory  has  also 
been  advanced  that  the  original  basis  for 
diversity  was  not  regional  but  rather  class 
bias,  i.e.,  that  federal  Judges  would  be  of  the 
propertied  class  and  would  be  more  sympa- 
thetic to  Interstate  commercial  litigation." 
It  was  not  until  1875.  and  In  the  wake  of  the 
great  national  feeling  born  of  the  Civil  War 
that  the  inferior  federal  courts  were  clothed 
with  federal  question  Jurisdiction. 

This  set  the  stage  for  two  developments. 
The  most  far  reaching  was  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  strong  centralizing  and  unifying 
tendencies  of  national  law  by  JudlclaJ  expres- 
sion and  enf^cement.  In  other  words  the 
federal  courts  became  powerful  nationaliz- 
ing Instruments.  This  new  role,  of  course, 
made  the  existence  of  dual  systems  even  more 
complex  and  greatly  enlarged  the  areas  of 
friction  between  them. 

That  the  two  systems  would  necessarily 
have  large  areas  of  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
was  recognized  very  early.  Hamilton  wrote: 

"The  judiciary  power  of  every  government 
looks  beyond  its  own  local  or  municipal  laws, 
and  In  civil  cases  lays  hold  of  all  subjects  of 
litigation  between  the  parties  within  Its  Ju- 
risdiction, though  the  causes  of  the  dispute 
are  relative  to  the  laws  of  the  most  distant 
part  of  the  globe.  .  .  .  When  In  addition  to 
this  we  consider  the  state  governments  and 
the  national  governments  ...  as  parts  of  one 
■whole,  the  Inference  seems  to  be  conclusive 
that  the  state  courts  would  have  a  concur- 
rent Jurisdiction  In  all  cases  arising  under 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  where  it  was  not  ex- 
pressly prohibited."  '= 

Since  that  time,  the  principle  has  been 
continuously  reiterated  that  the  state  courts 
share  the  duty  of  enforcing  federally  created 
rights  and  obligations;  and,  of  course,  the 
same  duty  rests  on  federal  courts.  Diversity 
litigation  Is  the  most  obvious,  but  even  In 
federal  question  cases  there  are  often  sig- 
nificant Issues  of  state  law  as  well. 

Therefore,  while  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
in  the  broad  sense  is  necessary,  given  a  dual 
court  system,  we  must  also  find  ways  to 
rationally  divide  the  work  load  between  the 
two  systems.  As  a  practical  matter  it  cannot 
be  done  by  simply  determining  whether  a 
case  is  state  or  federal  In  nature.  There  is 
too  much  overlap.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
various  methods  we  have  employed  to  sort 
out  cases  have  led  to  confusion  and  Ineffi- 
ciency In  some  areas  and  to  friction  and 
hostility  in  others. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  example  of  In- 
efficiency is  diversity  litigation.  Judge  Wright 
of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  be- 
lieves that  its  practice  under  Erie  squanders 
the  resources  of  the  federal  Judiciary.  When 
state  law  is  not  clear,  exhaustive  resestrch 
and  analysis  Is  required  to  predict  what  the 
state  court  would  do  and  then  the  result 
merely  settles  the  immediate  dispute.  It  falls 
to  achieve  that  other  Important  objective  of  a 
legal  decision,  i.e..  establishing  a  precedent 
and  organizing  a  body  of  law.  He  also  believes 
It  retards  the  formation  and  development  of 
state  law  by  postponing  Issues  until  another 
appropriate  case  comes  to  the  state  court." 
The  most  extreme  version  of  the  doublethink 
necessary  under  Erie  Is  In  determining  con- 
flict of  laws  rules.  There  the  federal  Judge 
must  decide  what  he  thinks  the  forum  state 
would  think  that  tmother  state  would  think 
"on  an  Issue  about  which  neither  has 
thought."  " 

The  reverse  side  of  the  coin  Is  the  problem 
of  the  state  Judges  who  must  decide  cases 
arising  under  federal  statutory  law.  e.g.,  Fed- 
eral Employer's  Liability  Act,  Pair  I«bor 
Standards  Act,  Jones  Act,  and  Miller  Act. 
Jurisdiction    over    these    matters   has    been 
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nu  ^e  specifically  conctirrent  by  the  statutes. 
Tt  e  problem  here  is  also  one  of  determining 
wl  at  the  law  Is.  Even  when  they  originate 
In  the  federal  courts,  these  cases  rarely  get 
be  rond  circuit  level.  The  state  Judge  is  faced 
wl  ;h  conflicting  decisions  among  the  circuits 
an  d  the  states.  He  can  only  choose  among 
th  3m  at  his  peril.  The  result  is  a  lacl^  of  unl- 
fo:  mlty  even  within  a  circuit.  There  is  also 
ilmUar  inefficiency  because  the  state  judge 
da  is  not  see  enough  of  these  cases  to  develop 
at)  expertise.  He  must  necessarily  spend  more 
tliie  than  usuaH  In  research  and  analysis. 
Fiially.  he  faces  some  procedural  quirks 
wl  Ich  may  not  have  any  solution.  For  ex- 
an  iple.  forum  shopping  across  state  Unes  is 
po  islble  In  FELA  cases  because  the  employer, 
us  jally  a  railroad,  is  amenable  to  suit  nearly 
evi  irywhere.  Without  a  state  doctrine  of  forum 
nc  a  conveniens,  how  does  a  state  Judge  dls- 
po  >e  of  a  suit  which  clearly  does  not  belong 
In  bis  court? 

k>  f ar  I  have  mentioned  situations  which 
ar  I  wasteful  and  confusing,  but  do  not  often 
ca  ise  conflict  between  the  systems.  However, 
th  !re  are  other  areas  In  which  concurrent 
Julsdlctlon  Is  highly  abrasive  to  state-fed- 
en  i  relations.  The  oldest  and  most^obvlous 
on »  Is  the  Supreme  Court's  power  of  review 
ov  sr  state  decisions  which  conflict  with  fed- 
en  1  law  or  the  Constitution.  However  repug- 
ns It  It  may  be  to  a  state,  the  power  to  re- 
^Bol  ve  these  conflicts  follows  naturally  from 
'thi  I  supremacy  clause,  and  Indeed  is  Inherent 
to  our  federal  union  Itself.  The  Issue  of 
dh  ect  review  has  long  since  been  settled  " 
alt  bough  It  Is  sometimes  discussed  as  If  the 
qu  »stlon  were  open.  Much  more  annoying 
to  the  states  Is  the  review  exercised  by  the 
lo\  er  federal  coxirts  In  certain  instances.  I 
wl  I  return  to  that  In  a  moment,  but  first  I 
wa  at  to  mention  another  category  of  cases 
Wt  Ich  Judge  Moore  of  the  Second  Circuit 
cal  l8  "the  ships  that  pass  In  the  night 
gn  up."  "  These  are  the  parallel  suits  .'n  each 
sy^m  which  have  different  results.  A  recent, 
publicized  illustration  was  the  tug-of- 
played  by  the  coiirts  with  the  Braves 
team.  Would  they  play  In  Atlanta  or 
7  A  more  classical  example  Is  the 
parallel  litigation  surrounding  the 
of  a  Nevada  Senator  which  ultimately 
In  the  shooting  of  a  California  Judge 
by  the  bodyguard  of  a  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tic  s.  The  second  round  of  confrontation  oc- 
cu  red  when  the  federal  court  enjoined  the 
bo  lyguard'B  prosecution  for  murder  In  the 
St^te.'*  Possibly  the  only  remedy  for  these 
Is  the  discreet  use  of  abstention  or  res 
Judicata.  Certainly  Injunctions,  even  In  the 
Ilnilted  Instances  where  they  are  available, 
as  exacerbating  Infiuences. 
'  The  power  of  a  lower  federal  court  to  en- 
state  coiirts  or  officials  from  enforcing 
clvU  or  criminal  laws  on  the  basis  of 
th^lr  tinconstltutlonallty  Is,  of  course,  a 
area  of  friction.  Possibly  because  of 
for  the  lndef>endence  of  state  judicial 
a  federal  antl-lnjunctlon  statute 
first  enacted  In  1793.  Over  the  course  of 
however,  many  exceptions  to  It  were 
out,  culminating  In  the  famous  case  of 
Parte  Young  In  1908."  It  vividly  demon- 
the  power  of  one  man  to  negate  state 
measures  passed  by  representa- 
of  the  people  for  their  protection.  The 
ptfjllc's  reaction  was  hostile  and  the  result 
the  passage  of  the  Three  Judge  Court 
Adt,>*  a  compromise  which  allowed  the  re- 
te  itlon  of  certain  federal  Injunctive  power. 
It  seems  clear,  however,  that  despite  the 
111  iltatlons  and  safeguards  contained  In  both 
th )  present  antl-injtmctlon  statute  >*  and 
th»  three  judge  court,  the  potential  for 
abrasive  Interference  can  only  be  mitigated 
by  court  developed  rules  of  comity  and  the 
de  lire  of  the  federal  bench  to  Interfere  no 
m<  )re  than  absolutely  necessary  to  enforce 
th )  Constitution  uniformly  across  the  coun- 
try. But  bow  much  Is  "no  more  than  neces- 
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sary?"  Judge  Moore  suggests  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  that  an  app<»'- 
tionment  plan  adopted  by  popular  referen- 
dimi  was  unconstitutional  falls  in  a  shadowy 
area.*"  He  queries : 

"If  the  people  of  the  state  were  happy  with 
moderate  malapportionment,  shovild  they  be 
permitted  to  remain  that  way,  however  be- 
nighted the  Supreme  Court  may  have 
thought  them?"" 

Among  the  problem  areas  of  federalism, 
possibly  the  most  acute  Is  dissatisfaction 
with  the  habeas  corpus  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  courts  over  state  prisoners.  State 
judges  believe  It  a  violation  of  the  dignity 
due  the  state's  highest  courts  when  they  are. 
In  effect,  reversed  by  a  single  federal  district 
judge.  Prosecutors  believe  it  impedes  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice.  Even  the 
federal  judges  are  unhappy  because  the  large 
volumg.  of  frivolous  applications  of  the  past 
te^^'ears  has  severely  burdened  their  work 
load. 

One  important  fact  needs  to  be  emphasized 
now.  Discussions  of  federal  habeas  corpus 
have  often  proceeded  on  the  false  assiunp- 
tlon  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  device  dreamed 
up  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
willingly  abetted  by  the  district  courts.  The 
jurisdiction  was,  of  coiu-se,  first  granted  by 
an  Act  of  Congress  In  1876.*»  On  many  oc- 
casions since  then,  proposals  have  been  made 
to  limit  or  even  abolish  it  for  all  practical 
purposes.^  The  proposals  have  been  backed 
by  the  Conference  of  Chief  Justices  and  other 
similar  prestigious  groups.  In  each  case,  and 
after  full  consideration.  Congress  has  refused 
to  abrogate  the  Jurisdiction.  The  1966  amend- 
ments were  little  more  than  legislative  rec- 
ognition of  the  methods  and  standards  de- 
velo{)ed  by  case  law  and  already  used  by  the 
judges  to  screen  applications. 

While  there  Is  room  for  debate  concerning 
the  necessity  or  efficiency  of  present  habeas 
procediu^s,  the  point  I  have  been  making  Is 
that  It  must  be  directed  to  the  legislative 
branch.  The  chief  role  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  been  to  establish  definitively  the  exist- 
ence and  scope  of  the  power  in  the  federal 
courts  under  the  Act.'*  However,  the  rapid 
Increase  In  the  volume  of  applications  Is 
mainly  due  to  the  steady  incorporation  of 
federal  constitutional  protections  Into  state 
criminal  systems  by  way  of  the  series  of  four- 
teenth amendment-due  process  cases  of  re- 
cent years." 

It  seems  clear  that  Congress  believes  that 
the  existence  of  the  remedy  is  essential  to 
maintain  minimum,  uniform  standards  of 
due  process  In  criminal  procedure  through- 
out the  country  and  that  considerations  of 
federalism,  however  Important,  do  not  out- 
weigh this  necessity.  It  is  Interesting  that 
in  Canada,  criminal  procedure  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  dominion  law  although 
the  substantive  criminal  law  is  both  provin- 
cial and  dominion.  Justice  Shaefer  of  Illinois 
has  said  that  "the  quality  of  a  nation's  civil- 
ization can  be  largely  measured  by  the 
methods  it  uses  In  the  enforcement  of  its 
criminal  law"  and  that  to  the  people  of  the 
world,  "the  criminal  procedure  sanctioned 
by  any  of  our  states  Is  the  procedure  sanc- 
tioned by  the  United  States."" 

It  seems  likely  then,  that  the  federal  ha- 
beas corpxis  remedy  will  be  retained  until 
a  uniform  criminal  procedure  exists  In  this 
country,  both  in  letter  and  application.  Ap- 
pellate review  by  the  Supreme  Court  la  not 
a  practical  alternative  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. The  approach  should  therefore  be  to 
devise  a  better  form  of  the  remedy — and 
which  will  take  accoiint  of  both  federal 
bench  work  load  and  state  court  sensibil- 
ities." 

Now  that  I  have  outlined  the  various  prob- 
lem areas,  I  would  like  to  mention  some  re- 
cent developments  which  tend  to  mitigate. 
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and  reforms  which  have  been  proposed,  In- 
cluding some  of  my  own. 

The  diversity  jurisdiction  of  federal  courts 
has  come  imder  Increasing  fire  by  legal  schol- 
ars In  recent  years.  It  is  widely  asserted  that 
the  local  prejudice  which  gave  rise  to  the 
jurisdiction  originally  no  longer  exists.  The 
American  Law  Institute  has  made  an  exten- 
sive study  of  the  subject.  Its  draft  proposals 
have  been  published  under  the  title  "Study 
of  the  Division  of  Jurisdiction  between  State 
and  Federal  Courts."  Although  there  are 
many  minor  changes  which  would  affect  the 
voliune  of  diversity  litigation,  the  chief  one 
woiild  abolish  the  right  of  a4)lalntlff  to  in- 
stitute an  action  In  the  federal  court  of  his 
home  state.  The  rationale  Is  that  while  there 
is  stiu  a  risk  of  bias  against  a  litigant  from  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  the  Justification 
for  diversity  jurisdiction  to  protect  him  does 
not  support  its  initial  invocation  by  an  In- 
state resident.  In  other  words,  the  resident 
cannot  claim  he  Is  prejudiced  by  having  to 
use  his  own  state  courts.  The  American  Law 
Institute  proposal  Is  a  compromise  of  sorts, 
since  It  would  remain  approximately  60  per 
cent  of  the  diversity  cases.  It  has.  however, 
received  little  support  and  a  lot  of  criticism 
from  the  bar.  The  feeling  Is  widespread  that 
federal  courts  are  better  in  every  way  and 
practitioners  do  not  want  to  relinquish  the 
option  to  use  them.*  Judge  McGowan  has 
characterized  the  proponents  of  this  position 
as  those  successful  members  of  the  bar  who 
make  states'  rights  speeches  by  night  but 
want  to  try  their  cases  by  day  In  the  federal 
courts  and  who,  therefore,  make  of  profes- 
sional Interest  and  convenience  a  standard 
for  the  allocation  of  jurisdiction  between  the 
dual  systems." 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  assumption 
of  superiority  Is  no  longer  baaed  completely 
on  reality.  The  federal  blue-ribbon  jury  Is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  some  states  the  Judicial 
system  has  been  upgraded  to  federal  stand- 
ards by  comparable  staffing  and  salaries. 
Where  effective  merit  selection  Is  practiced 
and  discipline  and  removal  commissions 
exist,  they  may  even  be  better.  The  time  may 
yet  come  when  there  will  be  no  particular 
advantage  to  choosing  a  federal  court  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  based  on  state  law. 
Then  diversity  Jurisdiction  can  be  dropped  by 
consensus. 

In  the  meantime,  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute proposals  are  a  reasonable  start  to 
solving  the  difficulties  of  diversity  under 
Erie  which  I  mentioned  earlier.  They  ought 
to  be  backed  by  everyone  who  Is  concerned 
with  the  efficient  administration  of  Justice. 
I  should  also  mention  another,  independent 
factor  which  Is  operating  to  diminish  the 
Importance  of  diversity  litigation.  That  Is 
the  shrinking  of  state  law's  traditional  sub- 
ject matter  because  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
federal  coverage  through  pre-emption  and 
federal  common  law. 

The  American  Law  Institute  study  also  re- 
sulted in  several  proposals  which  would  ex- 
pand federal  question  jurisdiction,  chlefiy  by 
abolishing  the  monetary  limitations  and  by 
permitting  defendants  with  a  substantial 
federal  defense  to  remove.  The  justification 
here  is  that  uniformity  in  federal  law  is  not 
only  crucial,  but  much  more  likely  to  be  had 
within  the  single  system.  There  has  been 
little  opposition  to  these  proposals,  although 
no  great  haste  to  Implement  them  either.  In 
one  respect,  though,  I  believe  they  fall 
short.  The  American  Law  Institute  recom- 
mends the  retention  of  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion (which  In  some  instances  carries  a  stat- 
utory prohibition  against  removal)  In  those 
cases  which  grow  out  of  federal  statutory 
law,  such  as  FELA.  There  was  apparently  no 
consideration  of  the  difficulties  for  the  state 
judge  I  described  earlier.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  also  a  lingering  assumption  that  fed- 
eral covuts  are,  in  fact,  superior  and  should 
not  be  burdened  by  minor  claims.  I  would 
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pifirn  a  oounter-proponal.  If  the  district 
courts  do  not  want  the  business,  then  there 
should  be  federal  small  claims  courts.  The 
federal  government  can  certainly  afford  to 
provide  these  forums  better  than  the  states, 
and  the  clarity  and  uniformity  rationale  is 
jtist  as  good  here  as  In  federal  question  JVLris- 
dlctlon  generally.  A  pattern  Dor  lower  Ju- 
dicial officers  already  exists  In  the  referees 
and  magistrates  and  a  pattern  of  expeditious 
procedure  in  the  Tax  Court.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son why  another  variation  could  not  be  used 
In  these  types  of  cases. 

Several  other  recent  developments  should 
be  mentioned  which  act  to  ease  state-fed- 
eral friction.  One  is  the  series  of  Supreme 
Court  cases  decided  this  past  year  which 
drastically  limits  federal  coiirt  Intervention 
In  state  criminal  matters  to  those  situations 
where  the  state  trial  courts  are  powerless  to 
provide  the  relief  necessary  to  protect  con- 
stitutional rights."  The  only  apparent  exam- 
ple of  such  a  situation  so  far  is  massive  bad 
faith  harassment  by  state  prosecuting  and 
police  officials.*'- 

Another  development  Is  the  unusual  form 
of  abstention  practiced  in  the  Fifth  Circuit 
which  extends  to  diversity  cases  involving 
only  an  unclear  issue  of  state  law.  The  doc- 
trine was  enunciated  In  a  1964  case.  United, 
Services  Life  Insurance  Co.  v.  Delaney.^  The 
basis  seems  to  be  a  desire  to  let  the  state 
courts  always  have  the  first  shot  at  decid- 
ing questions  of  state  law.  While  the  Idea 
may  be  sound  for  state-federal  harmony,  the 
method  is  doubtful.  Even  traditional  ab- 
stention In  federal  question  cases  is  not  In 
favor  today  because  of  the  extra  cost  and 
delay  entailed  in  the  second  action.  The 
American  Law  Institute  has  proposed  an 
abstention  doctrine  for  the  district  courts 
which  would  limit  its  use  to  a  fairly  rigor- 
ous set  of  conditions. 

A  more  promising  way  to  achieve  the  aame 
result  Is  the  certification  procedure.  Six 
states,  including  P^orlda,  now  have  jome 
method  which  allows  their  courts  to  oecide 
controlling  Issues  of  state  law  certified  to 
them  by  federal  courts.  The  advantage  at 
this  method  Is  the  potential  for  a  rapid 
and  Inexpensive  determination  of  the  Issue 
by  the  state  coxirt.  However,  it  has  not  al- 
ways worked  this  way  in  practice.  Obviously, 
the  attitude  of  the  state  court  toward  the 
procedure  will  have  an  effect,  as  will  other 
factors  such  as  its  backlog  of  work. 

How  to  deal  with  habeas  corpus  Is,  oti 
course,  the  knottiest  problem.  It  Is  clgr 
that  any  change  In  method  which  adds  ap- 
preciably to  the  workload  of  the  federal 
bench  will  be  unacceptable  to  Congress.  For 
example,  a  proposal  to  require  a  three-Judge 
court  for  any  proceedings  beyond  the  ini- 
tial screening  was  rejected  In  1966.  If  any- 
thing, the  wind  Is  blowing  In  the  opposite 
direction.  In  order  to  deal  with  the  volume, 
the  federal  courts  could  quite  reasonably  ask 
for  authority  In  the  magistrates  to  make  the 
preliminary  determination,  with  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  district  Judge.  ThU  wUl  do 
nothing  to  ease  relations  with  the  state 
coxirts,  however.  I  would  like  to  suggest  an 
alternative  which  I  believe  strikes  a  balance 
between  the  need  to  handle  the  applications 
more  efficiently  in  the  federal  syst^n  and 
the  need  to  reduce  the  obviously  real  vexa- 
tion of  the  state  courts  with  the  remedy. 
When  we  analyze  the  problem,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  only  dissatisfaction  is  with 
the  case  in  which  the  writ  Is  granted,  not 
those  which  are  terminated  in  some  other 
way.  Statistically,  these  cases  are  hardly 
significant.  In  fiscal  1969-70,  only  .01  per 
cent  of  the  applications  were  granted  na- 
tlonaUy;  .007  per  cent  in  the  Fifth  Circuit; 
and  .02  per  cent  in  Oeorgla.  In  actual  num- 
bers, we  are  talUng  about  only  twelve  grants 
for  the  entire  Fifth  Circuit  in  1900-70.  In  the 
Ihtereat  at  state-federal  harmony  it  wo\iId 


sewn  reasonable  that  tn  thoee  few  cases 
where  the  district  court  Judge  (usually  after 
a  hearing)  determines  the  writ  should  be 
granted,  the  record  should  be  certified  to 
and  reviewed  by  a  panel  on  the  circuit  level, 
with  the  writ  actually  issuing  there.  It 
seems  a  very  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
smoother  working  of  the  dual  systems. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  sail  completely 
into  the  blue  and  question  the  necessity  of 
two  systems  at  all  today.  The  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  1787  no  longer  exist  and  other 
similar  federal  governments  feel  no  good  for 
such  a  complicated  court  structure.  The 
judiciary  of  Canada  and  Australia  derive 
authority  from  an  undivided  national  sov- 
ereignty and  administer  the  law  of  the  na- 
tion, whether  the  law  is  federal  or  provincial 
in  origin.  Along  similar  lines.  Justice  Gar- 
wood of  Texsis  once  proposed  a  single  system 
for  this  country,  with  the  Judiciary  selected 
and  paid  for  Jointly.  The  suggestion  is  not 
absurd.  We  have,  in  fact,  been  tending  that 
way  philosophically  if  not  structurally.  But 
it  Is  the  structure  which  causes  the  trouble. 
If  a  recalcitrant  court  system  Is  ordered.  In 
effect,  to  apply  certain  law  by  another  system, 
there  is  more  resentment  than  If  a  particular 
judge  fails  to  perform  his  clear  duty  and  is 
reversed  by  a  higher  court  In  his  own  system. 

We  are  a  long  way  from  such  a  solution, 
however,  "Just  as  we  are  a  long  way  from  full 
Implementation  of  the  new  federalism.  In 
the  meantime,  each  system  must  look  for 
ways  of  accommodation  with  one  another. 
Judge  Roberts  of  Pennsylvania,  when  ad- 
dressing the  Judges  of  the  3rd  Circuit, 
sounded  this  same  note.  He  recognized  that 
vrtth  Erie,  the  federal  Judiciary  had  led  the 
way  in  easing  tension;  and  that  Just  as  It: 

"Realized  that  within  a  given  state  the 
conunon  law  should  be  uniform  as  to  all  liti- 
gants, so  also  should  we  of  the  state  Judicial 
system  accept  the  principle  .  .  .  that  with 
respect  to  certain  procedural  requirements  of 
due  process,  the  entire  nation  la  but  "one 
state." »» 

With  an  attitude  of  cooperation,  open 
channels  of  communication,  and  some  imagi- 
nation for  new  ways  of  doing  things,  the  two 
systems  should  be  able  to  continue  justice 
in  this  rapidly  changing  world  untU  we  reach 
a  consensus  on  a  replacement. 
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CHALLENGE  TO  CONGRESS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  col- 
umnist Mary  McGrory  has  written  a  pro- 
vocative piece  which  appears  In  yester- 
day's Washington  Star  relative  to  the 
current  struggle  between  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  This  is  a  subject  to 
which  I  addressed  myself  at  some  length 
in  a  recent  speech  at  Oxford  University. 
It  is  a  subject  that  should  be  of  vital  In- 
terest to  all  of  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Miss  Mc- 

Grory's  article  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

Eis  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star-News,  Feb.  18. 
1973] 
The  UncEStain  Knight 
(By  Mary  McOrory) 
The  Encyclopaedia  Brttannlca,  In  Its  sec- 
tion on  "tournaments,''  la  perhaps  aa  en- 
lightening a  source  as  any  on  why.  in  the 
present  Joust  between  the  White  Hotise  and 
the  legislature,  so  little  money  Is  being  put 
on  Congress. 

The  Britannlca  tells  us  of  the  knightly 
ritual  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting.  The  newly 
dubbed  knight  spends  the  night  in  the 
chapel,  his  weapons  on  the  altar.  In  the 
morning,  there  is  the  caparisoning  of  the 
horse,  the  polishing  of  the  armor,  the  don- 
ning of  It  piece  by  piece,  the  visor,  the  lance 
rest,  the  greaves.  The  squires  wearing  the 
knight's  device  study  the  order  of  battle.  The 
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cj  ,11  goes  out  for  the  trumpeter  to  announce 
tl  le  opening  of  the  engagement. 

Except  that  when  the  trumpet  sounds  on 
C  ipitol  HIU.  It's  often  for  mlUc  and  cookies. 
J' 1st  as  all  Is  in  readiness  for  the  big  clash, 
tl  ne  out  is  called.  Congress  gets  down  from 
It  i  horse,  removeo  its  armor,  puts  It  back  In 
tl  e  armory  and  prepares  to  go  home  to  see 
tl  e  folks  and  tell  them  what  It's  been  doing. 
The  adversary  In  the  White  House,  of 
cc  urse,  never  gets  off  his  horse.  He  Is  always 
b(  ttle-ready.  Wherever  he  goes,  to  San  Cle- 
m;nte,  to  Key  Blacayne,  the  White  House 
g(  es  with  him.  If  he  wishes  to  talk  to  the 
c(  xintry,  he  raises  a  hand  for  four  netweeks 
tc  convene  at  once. 

Congress  clattered  Into  town  on  Jan.  3,  fire 
Ir  Its  eye  and  on  Its  tongue.  It  was.  according 
tc  the  Congressional  Quarterly,  one  of  its 
cl  lef  chroniclers,  "In  a  defiant  mood."  But  23 
m  setings  later.  It  was  in  recess. 

There  bad  been  much  snortmg  and  pos- 
tiring  In  those  first  days.  The  Christmas 
b<  imbing  still  hung  on  the  air,  and  there  was 
rsge  under  the  dome,  and  high  talk.  If  the 
P]  esident  didn't  end  the  war.  Congress  would. 
But  not  right  away,  of  course.  They  could 
hi  rdly  do  anything  before  the  Inauguration, 
cculd  they?  It  would  have  been  a  breach  of 
ct  Ivalry  for  which  they  never  would  have 
fo  rglven  themselves. 

The  President  Ignored  them,  went  forward 
w:  th  his  plans  and,  when  It  suited  him,  dls- 
p«  tched  his  squire,  Henry  Kissinger,  to  Paris 
to  make  peace.  Considerably  deflated,  the 
ki  Ights  turned  their  attention  to  the  budget. 
"I  e  cant  do  this  to  us,"  they  fumed. 

:n  the  debate  over  the  confirmation  of- 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  the  President's 
cheeae-parlng  choice  for  secretary  of  HEW, 
ths  agency  that  takes  baskets  to  the  vll- 
Ia<  «r8.  Sen.  Harold  Hughes,  D-Iowa,  plcttired 
th » problem  vividly. 

'When  they  say  to  the  people  that  we  can- 
nc  t  afford  to  do  anythmg  for  the  ones  who 
must  rely  on  themselves,  they  are  talking 
ab  >ut  the  aged,  the  little  old  lady  sitting  in  a 
roi  )m  somewhere  and  eatmg  boiled  eggs  for 
lujich  .  .  .  the  children  of  the  country,  the 
po  }r,  the  disabled,  the  alcoholic  and  the  drug 
ad  Uct.  These  are  the  people  that  this  admin- 
lst!«tlon  thinks  are  contributing  to  the  in- 
fla  lion  and  the  spending." 

:  tut  only  10  senators,  including  Hughes, 
vo  ed  aga^st  Weinberger,  becavise,  as  Sen. 
Jasob  Javltis,  R-N.Y.,  put  it.  "We  ought,  if 
we  can,  to  give  the  President  those  he  wants 
Toi  his  Cabinet." 

'  Tou  never  hear  anyone  spying  that  the 
Priieident  ought  to  yield  to  congressional 
wl  ihes.  or  that  it  is  impolite  or  discourteous 
of  blm  to  impound  funds  they  have  appro- 
pr!  ated  or  to  slash  programs  they  have  voted, 
"he  presidency  is  a  popular  institution 
thnae  days,  whether  the  holder  of  It  is  per- 
soi  lally  popular  or  not.  Richard  Nixon  under- 
8t<  od  that  very  well  when  in  the  recent  cam- 
pa  gn  he  ran  as  an  office,  not  as  a  man. 

1  loetly  because  of  the  war.  Congress  has 
th<  I  Image  of  a  dithering,  nattering  assem- 
bli  ge  of  anxious  conformists,  snarled  In  pro- 
toe  ol  and  haunted  by  what  the  neighbors 
wi;  1  say. 

i  kctually,  it  Is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
Pri  sldent  to  explain  himself,  to  define  the 
C01  mtry's  actions  and  goals.  But  this  Presi- 
de: tt  spends  less  time  explaining  himself 
thi  A  any  In  recent  memory,  and  Congress, 
wt  Ich  has  ceded  him  so  much  power,  has  as- 
«ui  aed  his  responsibility  of  defending,  ex- 
po mdlng  and  exhorting. 

.  Lfter  the  Lincoln  Day  rhetoric  of  the  Be- 
pu3llcans.  there  wlU  be  another  rhetorical 
Inl  erlude  for  the  .  Democrats'  Jefferson- 
Ja  kaon  Day.  and  that  wUl  be  followed  by  an 
Ea  Iter  recess. 

I  kingress  spends  an  Inordinate  amount  of 
tu  w  getting  on  and  off  its  bone.  Maybe  If  It 
-wo  old  Just  Bit  through  tbe  winter  and  sprli« 
Ilk  >  a  state  legislature  and  spend  mote  time 
Mc  Ing,  It  would  In  time  acquire  the  momen- 


tum, cunning  and  vigilance  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent the  sense  that  he  has  formidable  op- 
position in  a  tournament  that  has  yet  to  be 
Jomed. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  WEEK,  1973 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pl^M  in  the  Record  remarks  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  commending 
National  Defense  Week.  As  George 
Washington  said : 

Every  citizen  who  enjoys  the  protection  of 
a  free  government  owes  not  only  a  proportion 
of  his  property  but  even  of  his  personal  serv- 
ices to  defense  of  It. 

Along  with  all  patriotic  Americans,  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  iA  observing  National  De- 
fense Week,  Fekruary  12-22,  honoring 
the  birthdays,  reAoectively.  of  Abraham 
Lincohi  and  GeoWe  Washington,  the 
latter  being  the  Nation's  first  citizen - 
soldier. 

President  Nixon  h^  declared: 

-    The   patriotism   and    s^f-sacriflce   of   our 
people  In  time  of  crisis  nave  fortifleli 
democratic  society  and  helped   to  preS 
and  perpetuate  the  freedom  *e  cherish. 

On  the  occasion  of  National  ^fense  We« 
February  12-22,  197?  It  Is  most  fitting  tl 
we  honor  the  valor  and  vlgUance  of  our 
zens  to  uniform.  Their  loyalty  and  determi- 
nation have  been  invaluable  throughout  our 
nation's  history.  And  no  where  has  their 
courage  been  more  in  evidence  than  at  the 
recent  signing  of  the  Truce  In  Vietnam. 

As  Commander-in-Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  on  behalf  of  all  my  fellow  Amer- 
icans, I  extend  deep  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association. 
I  salute  your  stalwart  support  of  o\xt  efforts 
to  secure  a  Just  and  honorable  peace,  and  I 
commend  your  perpetuation  of  the  National 
Defense  Week  observance  as  a  civic  tribute  to 
all  those  who  have  upheld  the  security  and 
strength  of  our  nation. 

Richard  Nkon. 


I  

LET  LITHUANIA  BE  FREE 

Mr.  PASTORE,  Mr.  President,  Febru- 
ary is  rich  in  American  history  as  we 
observe  Important  birthdays — that  of 
Washington  who  led  us  to  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — and  that 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  who  gave  "life  and 
liberty"  a  meaning  for  all  enslaved  peo- 
ple, regardless  of  race  or  color  or  creed. 

America  is  composed  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  many  other  nations  who  have 
given  us  of  their  manhood  and  woman- 
hood to  build  us  to  the  world  power  of 
which  we  boast. 

This  month  of  February  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  a  particular  nation — Lith- 
uania— look  back  to  Its  ancient  days  of 
glory  and  its  more  recent  days  of  a  newly 
achieved  independence — now  submerged 
by  the  mailed  fist  of  Moscow. 

The  student  of  history  reminds  us  that 
when  America  was  discovered,  Poland 
and  Lithuania,  united  under  the  same 
ruling  family,  was  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  country  in  Eastern  Europe  with 
a  proud  record  of  cultural  greatness  and 
political  achievement. 

In  the  course  of  time,  Lithuania  came 
to  know  conquest  and  subjection  to  for^ 
eign  will.  But  55  years  ago  there  was  a 
rebirth  of  freedom. 

Today   Is   the    55th    anniversary    of 


Lithuania's  Declaration  of  Independence. 

This  day  is  behig  celebrated  the  world 
over— everywhere  but  In  Lithuania. 

Today  Lithuania  Is  occupied  by  the 
powers  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  free- 
dom and  human  rights  have  been  sav- 
agely destroyed. 

However,  the  dream  and  desire  for 
Lithuanian  liberty  has  not  died  out.  Mos- 
cow cannot  annihilate  the  Lithuanian 
courage.  In  the  past  year  17,000  Lithua- 
nian Catholics  dared  to  petition  the 
United  Nations  with  charges  of  Mos- 
cow's religious  persecution  and  oppres- 
sion. 

That  Is  only  one  sample  of  a  nation's 
spirit  that  can  never  be  conquered. 

Lithuanians  look  to  the  approaching 
European  Society  Conference  In  hopes 
that  self-determination  may  again  be  a 
people's  right. 

They  remember  the  Bermuda  declara- 
tion of  December  8,  1953,  in  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  declared  that  "they  cannot  ac- 
cept as  justified  or  permanent  the  then 
division  of  Europe." 

Lithuanians  remember  the  Washing- 
ton declaration  of  June  29, 1954,  in  which 
Resident  Eisenhower  and  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  stated,  in  the  name  of  their 
Governments,  that  they  will  not  be  a 
party  to  any  arrangement  or  treaty 
which  would  confirm  or  prolong  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  formerly  sovereign 
states  of  central  and  eastern  Europe 
now  held  in  bondage  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yes,  Lithuanians  remember  those  won- 
derful words,  and  they  wonder  if  we  have 
forgotten. 

We  say  "We  do  remember"  and  on  this 
February  day  we  affirm  the  American 
state  of  mind — that  we  will  reject  any 
solution  of  European  problems  that  would 
prejudice  the  right  to  freedom  of  Lith- 
uania. 

We  are  mindful  of  the  character  and 
patriotic  contributions  of  the  Lithua- 
nians we  treasure  as  fellow  Americans, 
and  neighbors. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  their  homeland 
and  they  will  have  every  possible  help 
from  us  in  Lithuania's  struggle  for  de- 
cency and  dignity— for  liberty  and  for 
life  itself. 


RURAL  PRACTICES  ANP  NATIONAL 
SOCIAL  POLICIES 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  In 
the  months  and  years  ahead,  I  hope  to 
participate  in  taking  the  discussion  of 
rural  policies  and  practices  out  of  their 
narrow,  parochial  chsmnels  and  to  put 
that  discussion  into  the  context  of  na- 
tional social  policy. 

The  penalty  for  shortsightedness  is 
bad  policy.  As  far  as  rural  America  is 
concerned,  across  the  board,  we  have 
been  too  limited  in  our  vision. 

Mr.  Richard  Margolls  has  focused 
his  considerable  literary  talent  upon  that 
shortsightedness  and  the  penalty  for  It, 
and  brings  to  light  a  new  term  for  the 
disease,  "MetropoUsrana,"  In  the  Febru- 
ary 5  Issue  of  The  New  Leader. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Mr. 
Margolls'  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  prob- 
lem be  printed  In  the  Rxcokd. 


February  19  y  1973 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

States  of  the  Union— Metropollyana 
and  rubal  povebtt 
(By  Richard  J.  Margolls) 
We   suffer   In   this   country  from   metro- 
pollyana,  a  profane  and  all  but  universal 
belief  In  the  City  Triumphant.  The  word, 
though  not  the  myth,  was  Invented  by  Clay 
Cochran,  director  of  the  Rural  Housing  Al- 
liance,  one   of   the   few  organizations   still 
raging  against  urban  fatalism.  Nearly  every- 
one else,  mcludmg  farmers  and  their  spokes- 
men, shares  the  grand  illusion. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz,  for 
example,  recently  offered  this  apologia: 
"When  I  said  we  were  going  to  have  upwards 
of  a  million  fewer  farmers  in  1980,  that 
didn't  mean  necessarily  that  I  approved  of 
that.  I  simply  was  reporting  what  was  going 
to  happen.  I  think  it  is  inevitable." 

Even  the  late  Charles  Abrams,  an  urban 
specialist  yet  no  slouch  of  a  social  critic,  felt 
coiMelled  to  concede  the  inevitability  of 
w^d-wide  urbanization,  and  to  argue  that 
ilivyas  aU  for  the  best — In  fact,  that  It  might 
foretell  an  era  without  wars.  Since  we  are 
no  longer  competing  for  tillable  land,  Abrams 
reasoned,  and  have  learned  Instead  to  live 
together  in  municipal  compactness,  we  may 
soon  "lay  to  rest  the  Lebensraum  concept 
that  has  perennially  arisen  to  threaten  world 
peace."  That  is  metropollyana  on  a  global 
scale. 

Fatalism  frequently  masks  bad  social  pol- 
icy. In  the  United  States  we  virtually  Ignore 
the  miseries  of  14  million  impoverished  rural 
people,  on  the  grounds  that  they  are  resid- 
ing In  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 
President  Johnson's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Rural  Poverty  estimated,  in  1966, 
that  one  out  of  every  four  nonurban  citizens 
was  poor.  "In  the  poverty  areas  of  rtiral 
America,"  the  Commission  noted,  ".  .  .more 
than  70  per  cent  struggle  along  on  less  than 
$2,000  a  year,  and  one  family  in  every  four 
exists,  somehow,  on  less  than  $1,000  a  year." 
To  learn  who  gets  what  in  America  and 
who  doesn't,  we  need  only  examine  people's 
houses,  the  traditionally  folk-gauge  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  status.  ("They  think  me 
unworthy,"  runs  an  Indian  song,  "my  Mld6 
brethren,/but  look  and  see/the  length  of 
my  wigwam.")  Bad  as  the  hovislng  Is  in  our 
cities,  It  Is  even  worse  in  oxir  vUlages. 

The  figures  from  the  latest  census  Indi- 
cate that  one  out  of  every  seven  rural  dwell- 
ing units  Is  substandard,  compared  to  one 
out  of  every  25  In  the  cities.  In  round  num- 
bers, that  means  nearly  4  million  nonmetro- 
poUtan  families,  or  about  10  million  riural 
Americans,  Inhabit  housing  that  Is  either 
substandard  or  overcrowded,  or  both.  And 
the  Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  reports: 

More  than  a  million  rural  houses  are  un- 
safe for  human  occupancy. 

Less  than  one  \n  four  farm  families  have 
water  piped  into  their  homes. 

About  one-third  of  all  rural  families  still 
use  privies. 

Under  half  of  all  nonurban  residences  have 
central  heating. 

There  is  nothing  new  here — rural  condi- 
tions have  been  bad  for  a  long  time  and  a  few 
souls,  like  the  commission  members,  have 
always  stood  ready  with  the  facts.  But  not 
many  of  us  take  an  Interest  in  the  problem  of 
rural  suffering,  leaving  the  concerned  to  cry 
in  the  night;  "The  publicity  that  has  at- 
tended the  urban  housing  program  during 
the  last  few  years  has  aided  Immeasurably 
In  educating  the  country  to  the  need  for  bet- 
ter urban  housing.  Not  enough  has  been  said 
about  similar  conditions  on  the  nation's 
farms."  That  was  written  In  1940  by  Will 
W.  Alexander,  then  head  of  the  Farm  So- 
ciety Administration. 


He  went  on  to  make  what  has  now  become 
a  familiar  plea,  beseeching  doubters  to  go 
and  see  for  themselves.  "Here,  then,  is  the 
plctvu-e  of  rural  housing  in  America.  The  city 
dweUer  can  prove  It  for  himself  by  taking 
a  drive  Into  the  country.  Along  the  main 
highways  one  will  find  many  large  substan- 
tial farm  homes.  .  .  .  But  on  the  back  roads 
...  he  will  see  leaky  roofs,  broken  floors,  the 
kerosene  lamp,  the  privy,  the  smoking  fire- 
place. .  .  ."  puve  successive  Presidents,  all 
but  one  bom  and  raised  on  a  farm  or  In  a 
small  town,  have  made  public  commitments 
to  our  nation's  rural  poor,  yet  little  has 
changed  since  Alexander's  day. 

Why  do  we  traditionally  Ignore  our  farms 
and  villages?  In  the  first  place,  the  concept 
of  the  city  as  magnet  has  seeped  into  our 
collective  Imagination;  we  are  Its  unwitting 
captives.  In  the  second  place,  cities  are  cen- 
ters of  political  Influence  tmd  contain  large 
aggregations  of  wealth  and  technical  knowl- 
edge; they  are  able  to  assert  metropower,  the 
brother-in-law  of  metropollyana.  I  define 
metropower  as  the  urban  ability,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  to  control  America's  social, 
political  and  economic  destiny. 

Our  belief  in  urban  inevitability  seems 
to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  migratory 
torrent  from  farm  to  city.  It  began  almost 
as  soon  as  the  United  States  began.  In  1790, 
the  year  of  the  first  census,  only  3  per  cent 
of  the  population  lived  In  towns  of  8.000  or 
more;  by  the  end  of  the  19th  century  a  third 
of  the  population  was  classified  "urban." 
During  that  century,  as  C.  Vann  Woodward 
has  pointed  out,  "the  population  of  the  en- 
tire country  increased  twelvefold;  but  over 
the  same  period  the  urban  population  multi- 
plied eighty-sevenfold." 

And  that  was  Just  the  start.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  since  World  War  II  about 
1  million  Americans  a  year  have  moved  from 
farm  to  city.  The  shift  may  constitute  one 
of  the  most  gigantic  migrations  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  No  wonder  people  tend  to  view 
urbanization  as  the  wave  of  the  future. 

There  have  been  forces  at  work,  however, 
shaping  all  the  colossal  patterns — forces  like 
Industrialization,  capitalization,  suburbani- 
zation. Beware  of  trends  whose  names  end 
In  z-a-t-l-o-n:  Neither  as  Impersonal  nor 
as  Inevitable  as  they  sound,  they  are  the 
consequences  of  human  decisions,  made  by 
the  same  people  who  Invented  metropower. 
The  critical  moment  occurred  early,  when 
Alexander  Hamilton's  metropolitan  pragma- 
tism, or  cynicism,  conquered  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's pastoral  Idealism.  Prom  that  moment 
on,  with  their  growing  accumulations  of 
wealth  and  power,  cities  began  to  enforce 
their  will. 

Not  even  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862,  spe- 
cifically written  to  prevent  land  monopoly 
by  absentee  (read  "urban")  owners,  and  to 
head  off  rampant  land  speculation,  could 
appreciably  alter  the  drift  of  affairs.  In  the 
country's  first  40  years  of  homesteadlng.  only 
600,000  homesteads  were  patented,  account- 
ing for  less  than  one-fifth  of  all  the  new 
acreage  that  was  added  to  the  total  land 
in  farms.  Few  prospective  homesteaders  pos- 
sessed either  the  capital  or  the  know-how 
to  settle  the  land  and  wrest  a  living  from 
It.  So  speculators  from  the  city  moved  in 
and  had  a  field  day.  And  they've  been  having 
one  ever  since. 

Everyone  knows  about  the  railroads,  the 
banks,  the  mills — all  vrban  ftistltutions  cal- 
culated to  win  a  smile  from  Hamilton's 
gloomy  ghost.  These  aggregations  of  metro- 
power first  kept  people  doun  on  the  farm, 
and  then,  ultimately,  sucked  them  into  the 
city. 

^ut  we  need  not  belabor'  the  past.  The 
present  is  replete  with  examples  of  metro- 
power policies  that  throw  people  off  the  land 
and  drive  them  into  our  teetering  cities. 
Take  welfare.  Rural  families  comprise  about 
one-third  of  the  total  population,  yet  HEW 


aUocates  only  26  per  cent  of  iU  health  wel- 
fare funds  to  these  families.  Similarly,  the 
low-inoome  elderly  in  rural  areas  make  up 
46  per  cent  of  the  national  total,  but  receive 
only  38  per  cent  of  Social  Security  and  Old 
Age  Assistance  benefits.  Should  we  charac- 
terize these  discrepancies  as  inevitable,  the 
legacy  of  forces  too  large  to  oppose?  Or 
should  we  call  them  what  they  really  are: 
the  offspring  of  bad  social  policy? 

Agribusiness  Is  another  branch  of  metro- 
power. At  present  only  800,000  farms  produce 
90  per  cent  of  all  our  food  and  fiber.  This 
Is  one  of  those  "historic  trends"  that  experts 
like  Butz  view  as  natural,  though  in  fact 
the  big  farms  have  been  pampered  and  pro- 
moted by  national  policy.  Our  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  never  conceded  that  present 
laws  encourage  creeping  "agrlbus"  by  offer- 
ing fat  tax  shelters  and  generous  deprecia- 
tion benefits  to  corporations  engaged  In 
farming.  Nor  has  she  Intimated  that  his  own 
department  wastes  millions  of  dollars  each 
year  in  research,  tlirough  stipends  to  land 
grant  colleges,  aimed  at  mechanizing  and 
automating  the  nation's  farms. 

As  Jim  Hlghtower  observes  in  Hard  toma- 
toes. Hard  Times,  "Land  grant  college  re- 
search Is  agrlbuslnees  research.  Projects  are 
designed  with  argibuslness  Interests  In  mind, 
frequently  with  agribusiness  participation. 
Whether  the  need  is  an  Irrigation  system, 
a  new  shaped  tomato  ...  a  chemical  solu- 
tion for  processing  vegetables,  a  new  food 
product  or  an  electronic  checkout  system 
for  supermarkets,  land  grant  researchers 
stand  ready  and  able  to  assist,  Irrespective 
of  other  Interests  in  rural  America. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO) 
— hailed  only  a  few  years  back  as  the  poor 
man's  salvation — provides  us  with  another 
melancholy  example  of  metropower.  A  dec- 
ade ago,  it  wUl  be  recalled,  liberal  political 
scientists  were  noting  the  existence  of  two 
national  parties  cutting  across  traditional 
Republican  and  Democratic  boundaries.  The 
"Congressional  party"  was  said  to  be  con- 
servative, unimaginative  and  unsympathetic 
to  the  poor;  the  "Presidential  party,"  on  the 
otheB  hand,  was  considered  liberal  and  hu- 
ma«. 

A  different  picture  e.-nerges,  though,  if 
these  groupings  are  considered  along  rural- 
urban  imes.  The  "conservative"  Congres- 
sional party,  with  Its  heavier  farm  and  small- 
town representation,  retains  a  sympathy  for 
the  rural  poor,  while  the  "liberal"  Presiden- 
tial party,  dependent  on  electoral  largesse 
from  large  industrial  states,  is  urban  or  sub- 
urban In  Its  thinking  The  result  has  been 
much  prorural  legislation  followed  by  little 
prorural  admin  tst rat  Icn.  A  case  in  point  is 
the  alleged  "war  on  poverty." 

In  the  original  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964.  the  Congress  called  for  equitable  dl.'- 
trlbution  of  OEO  funds  between  rural  and 
urban  areas,  instructing  the  OEO  director  to 
establish  guidelines  to  Uisure  that  the  intent 
of  Congress  was  carried  cut.  To  date.  OEO 
has  established  no  guidelines.  In  1965  Con- 
gre.ss  reaffirmed  its  concern  for  equitable  al- 
location of  antlpoverty  funds  and  even  wrote 
In  some  specific  measures  aimed  at  helping 
to  get  the  Job  done.  None  of  this  had  any 
effect  on  the  bureaucrats  at  OEO. 

In  1966  the  Senate  Committee  on  La^or 
and  Public  Works  reported:  ".^fter  careful 
consideration  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  pro- 
gram activity  in  rural  areis,  the  committee 
has  determmed  that  the  Ccngre&=lonal  Intent 
respecting  rural  poverty  has  not  been  ade- 
quately implemented."  Although  rural  areas 
accDunted  for  43  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
poverty,  continued  the  committee,  they  re- 
ceived only  15.5  per  cent  of  all  OEO  commu- 
nity action  fundi. 

In  1967  Nick  Kotz.  then  a  reporter  for  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  charged  that  OEO 
Assistant  Director  Robert  A.  I.evlne  "ha-;  ac- 
tively opposed  programs  to  establish  housing. 
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J  3b  tralnlzig  and  economic  development  to 
1  elp  the  hard-core  rural  poor  stay  where  they 
E  re.  He  believes  these  programs  are  doomed 
1 3  failure  and  that  migration  to  the  city  Is 
Inevitable. " 

The  same  year,  a  House  committee  Inserted 
^rong  language  In  Its  report  on  amendments 
1 0  the  antlpoverty  law,  calling  for  an  expan- 
s  Ion  In  OEO's  rural  programs:  "The  commlt- 
tee  wishes  to  dlscovirage  any  policy  which 
I  elles  on  or  might  tend  to  reinforce  the 
1  algratory  flow  from  rural  to  urban  areas. . ." 
Consequently,  Congress  rewrote  the  objec- 
1 1ves  of  the  community  action  program  to 
laclude  the  following;  "It  shall  not  be  the 
I  urpose  ...  of  OEO  to  encourage  the  rxiral 
I  oor  to  migrate  to  urban  areas,  since  It  Is 
1  lOt  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  poor.  .  .  ." 

Despite  this  series  of  clear  expressions  from 
tiie  Congress,  OEO  administrators  have  made 
( nly  limited  progress  toward  equalizing  as- 
B  [stance  to  the  rural  poor.  Three  years  ago 
( )EO  officials  admitted  to  Congress  that  rural 
t  rograma  would  account  for  less  than  one- 
f  3urtb  of  all  community  action  funds  spent 
1  rom  1969  through  1971.  And  Just  last  month 
1  resident  Nixon  casually  declared  an  18- 
I  lonth  moratorium  on  neturly  all  of  the  rural 
lousing  funds  that  Congress  had  approprl- 
t  ted  to  OEO  an(l  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. 

Three  patterns  of  metropower — typified  by 
ihequltles  In  OEO  and  welfare  grants,  and  by 
]  'ederal  subsidies  to  agribusiness — have  en- 
i  ulfed  minions  of  rural  Americans,  keeping 
t  tiem  locked  In  poverty.  And  they  have  been 
f  I  erpetrated  not  out  of  a  desire  for  human  so- 
c  lal  policy,  but — as  Federal  officials  keep 
e»ylng — In  the  name  of  Inevitability.  Mean- 
while, to  borrow  from  Franklin  P.  Adams: 

The  rich  man  has  his  motor  car, 
His  country  and  his  town  estate. 

He  smokes  a  fifty-cent  cigar 
And  Jeers  at  Fate. 
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:)AVID    LAWRENCE— A    CREDIT    TO 
AMERICAN  JOURNALISM 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  last  week  I 
Attended  memorial  services  here  in 
■^  Vasliington  for  Mr.  David  Lawrence.  I 
1  jent  In  sadness,  because  I  had  lost  a 
Irlend — an  esteemed  friend,  a  friend 
1  .-hom  I  admired  smd  respected,  a  friend 
vho  possessed  the  kind  of  decency  and 
i  ategxity  and  dedication  that  supplied  a 
( oal  that  others  of  us  could  strive  to 
1  .chieve. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was,  as  Senators  know, 
editor  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  a 
1  horoughly  credible,  always  reliable  news 
inagazine  which  thoughtful  Americans 
1  ely  upon  each  week  for  a  factual  review 
I  .nd  analysis  of  the  events  of  our  time. 
:  )avid  Lawrence  gave  this  publication  its 
]ioble  sense  of  direction.  He  Imbued  it 
'  ath  his  personal  character.  In  a  very  real 

v&y  U.S.   News   &  World  Report   is  a 
I  Teat  publication  because  David  Law- 

ence  was  a  great  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  that  I  went  to  the 
memorial  services  for  Mr.  Lawrence  in 
I  adness.  But  I  came  away  inspired  and 
ITat^ful  for  the  life  of  this  man  who 
]  tassed  our  way.  For  on  that  occasion,  an 
( loquent  eulogy  to  David  Lawrence  was 
( lelivered  by  perhaps  his  best  friend,  the 
( listinguished  Arthur  Krock,  who  like  Mr. 
:.ia^vTence,  brought  a  certain  nobility  to 
.  American  journalism. 

This  nobility  is.  sadly,  being  seriously 
iliminished  today  by  the  far  lesser  men 

han  David  Lawrence  and  Arthur  Krock 

vho  now  control  so  much  of  Americas 


journalism.  There  has  heea.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  appalling  drift  away  from  truth 
and  accuracy  and  responsibility — a  drift 
that  was  surely  depressing  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence and  Mr.  Blrock,  and  dismaying  to 
countless  other  Americans  who  have  had 
their  fill  of  the  kind  of  journalism  that 
so  often  has  torn  at  the  very  fabric  of 
this  Republic. 

But  the  tribute  paid  to  Mr.  Lawrence 
by  Mr.  Krock  spells  out  what  American 
journalism  could  once  more  be  if  it  can 
regain  its  character,  courage,  and  per- 
spective. I  commend  it  to  Senators  and 
to  all  others  willing  to  invest  the  time  to 
read  an  eloquent  measurement  of  the 
greatness  of  one  American  as  spoken  by 
another  equally  great  American. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  eulogy  by  Mr.  Arthur  Krock 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EuLOGT  TO  David  Lawrence 

(By  Arthur  Krock)        ;    ._, 

On  December  23,  1963 — two  days  before  his 
76th  birthday — the  National  Press  Club  gave 
a  luncheon  in  honor  of  David  Lawrence.  Al- 
though we  used  words  extravagantly  In  my 
profession,  It  Is  not  extravagant  to  describe 
the  occasion  as  memorable. 

It  was  memorable  for  several  reasons,  but 
two  were  outstanding.  The  speaker  had  ac- 
complished an  almost  Impossible  feat.  "I've 
tried  to  flgiire  out,"  he  remarked,  "what  It  Is 
a  fellow  can  say  about  himself  and  remain 
modest  at  the  end."  But  he  had.  Moreover,  a 
member  of  the  audience  had  arisen  to  tell 
David  LawTence  something  about  himself 
that  applies  equally  to  this  occasion.  "Do  you 
know."  he  asked  David,  "that  every  person 
here  and  many  more  who  are  absent  have  a 
real  affection  for  you?" 

But  true  as  the  statement  was.  on  this  day 
ao  well.  It  enumerated  only  one  of  the  quali- 
ties Inherent  in  David  Lawrence  that  account 
for  the  noble  contribution  he  made:  as  a 
Journalist  to  the  enlightenment  of  his  time, 
and  as  a  humanist  to  the  store  of  compassion 
for  the  less  fortunate  that  is  ever  In  scant 
supply.  His  contribution  was  substantially 
professional  integrity,  personal  honor,  and 
courage  in  serving  principle  at  risk  of  the  loss 
of  a  fortune  hardly  won.  For  frequently  ar- 
ticles under  his  byline.  Involving  the  risk  of 
crippling  financial  boycott  of  his  magazine 
were  palpably  wTitten  In  full  awareness  of  It. 

If  the  personal  standards  David  Lawrence 
lived  by  were  common  to  us  all,  there  would 
be  much  more  evidence  to  sustain  his  faith, 
as  he  expressed  It  that  day  at  the  National 
Press  Club,  the  faith  that  for  mankind  "there 
Is  an  Inspiration  somewhere."  If  the  basic 
professional  standard  by  which  he  was  guided 
were  common  to  all  his  contemporaries,  the 
press  would  be  much  better  armed  In  defend- 
ing Itself  from  those  who  fundamentally  and 
knowingly — and  I  do  not  agree  there  are 
many  such  In  office — would  shackle  its  free- 
dam  to  search  out  and  circulate  the  facts 
the  people  are  entitled  to  know. 

In  using  the  reservatloh  "entitled  to  know," 
I  have  In  mind  the  widespread  position  in 
the  press  that  the  people  are  "entitled  to 
know"  concurrently  all  details  of  a  negotia- 
tion of  eoverument  pollcv.  however  sensitive 
or  momentous.  But,  In  my  Judgment,  If  this 
procedure  had  been  Invoked,  for  example,  by 
opening  to  the  public  the  secret  sessions  by 
which  the  writers  of  the  Constitution  ar- 
rived at  the  delicate  compromises  which 
made  the  agreed  text  possible,  the  National 
Charter  of  1787  would  never  have  been  rati- 
fied. 

As   reporter,   columnist,   editor  and  pub- 


lisher, David  Lawrence  upheld  s  basic  pro- 
fessional standard.  It  was :  in  news  reporting, 
to  set  down  coldly  the  vital  statistics  of  a 
happening,  a  condition  or  a  situation  and 
leave  judgment  of  Its  significances  to  the 
reader.  If  the  product  were  a  commentary 
It  should  be  plainly  ao  marked,  and  the  au- 
thor's primary  mission  was  to  clarify  the  Is- 
sues Involved,  provide  all  pertinent  Informa- 
tion, and,  with  due  acknowledgement  of  the 
opposing  point  of  view,  modestly  present  his 
own. 

I  have  tried  to  recall  any  column  or  edi- 
torial he  wrote  In  which  he  turned  to  the 
pejorative  to  buttress  his  position.  Although, 
two  classes  after  mine,  David  Lawrence  took 
the  same  freshman  English  courses  I  did  at 
Princeton,  vmder  the  same  professors,  he 
seemed  never  to  have  learned  any  of  the 
parts  of  speech  In  the  category  of  abuse. 
Nor  do  I  recall  any  column  or  editorial  In 
which  he  repaid  the  source  of  exclusive  In- 
formation by  ornamenting  subsequent  men- 
tion of  his  name  or  his  source  with  "able," 
"forthright,"  "astute"  or  any  of  the  expres- 
sions by  which  such  repayment  Is  made  by 
some  of  his  colleagues. 

Adhering  to  these  standards,  as  David  Law- 
rence did,  does  not  set  the  river  of  print  on 
flre.  But  It  helps  greatly  to  keep  that  river 
clean,  and  sustain  the  flow  of  reliable  Infor- 
mation that  serves  our  government  process. 

When  first  I  met  David  Lawrence  he  was 
the  new  boy  at  the  Press  Club,  relieving  me 
of  that  lowly  status  which  I  had  acquired  a 
few  months  before  In  the  year  1910.  The 
Chief  of  the  Associated  Press  Bureau  In 
Philadelphia  must  have  bad  a  good  eye  for 
promise  when  he  recommended  that  Law- 
rence be  transferred  to  Washington.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  slim,  eager  young  man, 
with  a  most  agreeable  personality,  was  up- 
setting the  complacent  hierarchy  of  Wash- 
ington correspondents — some  of  them  wore 
silk  hats  then,  and  carried  canes — with  ex- 
clusive news  stories,  written  with  a  clarity 
and  personal  detachment  that  won  him  the 
highly  respected  position  of  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post — 
then  a  literate  nevrspaper  resembling  the 
present  one  In  name  only. 

To  those  who  knew  David  only  by  his 
Journalism  it  may  be  surprising  to  be  told 
that  In  hlB  youth  he  was  filled  with  a  spirit 
of  merriment,  and  one  which  wasn't  always 
"Innocent,"  as  Gilbert  &  Sullivan's  "Makldo" 
described  his  own.  I  learned  of  this  trait 
early  In  our  acquaintance.  David,  being  an 
extra  young  man  around  town  In  the  first 
Wilson  Administration,  often  came  to  dine 
with  my  wife  and  me.  One  of  these  evenings 
the  telephone  rang  while  we  were  at  dinner, 
and  It  was  not  until  later  that  I  recalled  as 
an  odd  circumstance  how  quickly  our  guest 
sprang  to  answer  It.  "It's  for  you,"  he  said. 
In  a  tone  so  lugubrious  that  I  picked  up  the 
Instrument  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  It 
was. 

The  caller's  voice  was  unquestionably,  I 
thought,  that  of  the  Member  of  Congress 
from  Kentucky  he  Identified  himself  to  be, 
a  Member,  moreover,  whom  I  knew  to  be 
resentful  of  a  news  story  concerning  him  that 
I  had  sent  to  my  paper.  The  Courier-Journal 
of  Louisville.  "I  hereby  give  notice,"  were 
the  statesman's  opening  words,  uttered  In  a 
resounding  shout,  "that  when  next  we  meet, 
and  I  shall  see  this  Is  soon,  I  shall  disembowel 
you  unless  you  have  retracted  that  lying 
article." 

I  knew  from  the  gentleman's  record  In  vari- 
ous taverns  that  he  was  wholly  capable  of 
attempting  the  operation  on  me — unless  by 
chance  his  chocen  instrument  was  a  gun.  But 
the  apprehension  that  my  wife  and  guest 
would  gather  enough  from  my  side  of  tne 
conversation  to  conclude  I  was  a  coward,  a 
renegade  reporter,  yielding  to  threat.  Im- 
pelled me  to  make  something  like  the  follow- 
ing statement  before  banging  down  the  re- 
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celver:  "Sir,  you  cannot  Intimidate  me,  and 
I  will  prove  this  the  next  time  our  paths 
cross." 

Suffused  with  a  mixture  of  fetw  and  per- 
sonal pride,  I  returned  to  the  table  to  find 
Lawrence  doubled  up  In  mirth  and  my  wife 
disappointingly  unimpressed  with  my  hero- 
ism. For,  as  It  developed,  Lawrence  knew,  and 
had  Informed  my  wife,  that  the  belligerent 
who  called  was  not  the  Kentucky  representa- 
tive at  all,  but  Joe  Tumulty,  President  Wil- 
son's secretary  and  a  close  pal  of  David,  the 
two  having  planned  the  Joke  together. 

As  age  came  upon  David  Lawrence,  and  fate 
Inflicted  on  him  two  of  the  most  poignant 
griefs  In  himian  experience,  his  youthful 
sense  of  merriment  was  subordinated  to  a 
kind  of  amused  contemplation  of  the  preten- 
tiousness that  is  deeply  woven  In  the  fabric 
of  Washington  llfe.^Thls  amusement  extended 
to  his  own  ways  and  works — equally  he  would 
turn  off  compliment  or  complaint  with  ban- 
ter. For,  as  Disraeli  noted,  "Those  who  have 
known  grief  rarely  seem  sad,"  aed  so  I  feel 
that  we  should,  bid  farewell  to  David  Law- 
rence without  sadness.  For  he  met  his  last 
deadline  well  In  advance,  as  he  had  for  sixty 
years,  when  he  arose  from  his  typewriter  for 
the  final  time. 

In  his  Press  Club  "talk"  he  answered  one 
question  by  saying  that  "The  moral  principles 
Woodrow  Wilson  expounded  In  international 
affairs  were  .  .  .  the  greatest  thing  I've  ever 
known.  .  .  ."  We  here  today  can  praise  In 
similar  terms  the  moral  principles  which 
David  Lawrence,  expounded  In  everything  he 
did,  wrote  and  thought. 

I  do  not  believe  he  ever  did  a  petty  thing. 
I  know  he  never  wrote  a  petty  line. 


AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION  SUP- 
PORTS CONGRESSIONAL  STUDY 
OP  PROPOSED  RULES  OF  EVI- 
DENCE 

Mr.  ERVIN,  Mr.  President,  at  its  re- 
cent midyear  meeting  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  the  American  Bar  Association 
House  of  Delegates  overwhelmingly 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  Congress 
to  adopt  legislation  similar  to  S.  583. 
which  the  Senate  passed  on  February  7. 
1973.  and  which  provides  Congress  with 
the  time  it  ijjpeds  to  consider  carefully 
the  proposed  rules  of  evidence  for  Fed- 
eral courts  prescribed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  on  November  20,  1972. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  both  Mr. 
Robert  Merserve,  the  present  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
Mr.  Whitney  North  Seymour,  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, expressed  strong  support  for  this 
resolution.  As  adopted  by  the  house  of 
delegates  the  resolution  reads: 

Whereas  the  Rules  of  Evidence  for  the 
United  States  Courts  and  Magistrates,  which 
were  authorized  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  dated  November  20,  1972,  have 
never  been  submitted  to  any  committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  contain 
new  matters  which  were  not  Included  in  any 
earlier  draft,  submitted  or  considered  by  the 
American  Bar  Association: 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion urges  the  Congress  to  adopt  legislation 
such  as  S.  583,  93d  Congress,  a  copy  of  which 
Is  attached. 

Under  present  law,  pursuant  to  section 
3771  of  title  18  and  section  2072  of  title 
28,  the  Supreme  Court  has  authority  to 
prescribe  rules  to  govern  procedure  in 
the  Federal  courts.  These  rules  have  the 


full  force  and  effect  of  law  90  days  after 
submission  by  the  Court  to  Congress. 

The  particular  rules  proposed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  its  order  of  November 
20,  1972.  and  subsequently  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  February  5,  have  caused 
considerable  controversy  not  only  among 
members  of  the  bar,  but  among  many 
citizens  concerned  about  their  impact  on 
our  judicial  system  and  individual  liber- 
ties. Testimony  presented  earlier  this 
month  to  a  House  judiciary  subcommit- 
tee, chaired  by  Congressman  William 
Httngate,  underlined  tiie  widespread  con- 
cern about  these  rules  and  the  present 
procedure  by  which  they  are  to  be 
adopted. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  acted  wisely 
in  adopting  S.  583  and  am  encouraged  in 
this  belief  by  the  recent  action  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  act  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Insure 
that  Congress  has  suflQcient  time  to  con- 
sider the  proposed  rules. 

In  addition,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  E.  Bar- 
rett Prettyman,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association, 
which  also  urges  Congress  to  give  care- 
ful attention  to  these  rules. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  District  ofGolj^bia  Bar, 
Washington,  D^"  February  8,  1973. 
The  Honorable  Sam'^Ervin,  Jr., 
Chairman,   Constitutional   Rights   Subcom- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  am  writing  to  you 
on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar,  an 
organization  of  all  lawyers  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  respect  to  the  proposed  Rules 
of  Evidence  for  the  federal  courts. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Bar  has  almost 
16,000  members.  It  is  the  largest  Bar  of  any 
city  in  the  United  States  and  is  larger  than 
the  Bar  of  all  but  four  states.  The  proposed 
Rules  of  Evidence  are  of  vital  concern  to 
our  membership.  A  high  percentage  of  all 
civil  cases  tried  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  tried  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
here.  That  Court  also  tries  more  federal 
criminal  cases  than  any  other  federal  court 
in  the  United  States.  These  proposed  Rules 
of  Evidence  would  undoubtedly  have  a  nipre 
far-reaching  effect  on  practitioners  In  the 
District  of  Colvmibla  than  on  lawyers  In  any 
other  Jurisdiction  In  the' United  States. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Bar  takes  no  posi- 
tion at  this  time  on  the  merits  of  any  of  the 
proposed  Rules  of  Evidence  or  on  whether 
uniform  Rules  of  Evidence  should  be  adopted 
at  all.  We  do  urge  the  Congress  to  give  the 
most  careful  and  painstaking  scrutiny  to  the 
proposed  Rules.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if 
the  Rules  became  effective  before  the  bench 
and  bar  of  tha  United  States  said  the  Con- 
gress had  adequate  time  to  study  them. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  proposed 
Rules  have  been  approved  by  the  Supreme 
Court  and  that  this  approval  warrants  a 
high  degree  of  respect  and  attention.  We 
believe,  however,  that  in  view  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  these  Rules  and  the  changes  they 
would  work,  even  the  Court  Itself  would  not 
object  to  a  careful  review  by  the  Congress. 

The  Rules  were  the  product  of  a  long  period 
of  study  and  went  through  several  versions 
before  they  were  proposed.  They  deal  with 
many  of  the  most  complex  problems  of  the 
law,  including  the  hearsay  rule,  and  many 
of  the  most  controversial,  such  as  govern- 


mental privileges  to  withhold  Information  in 
litigation.  Therefore,  It  is  only  appropriate 
that,  before  being  put  Into  effect,  they  re- 
ceive close  study  by  the  Congress  and  all  per- 
sons concerned  with  the  administration  of 
Justice. 

We  respectfully  request  that  this  letter  be 
made  part  of  the  record  of  any  hearings  con- 
ducted on  these  Rules. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E.  JBARRETT  Prettyman,  Jr., 
President,  District  of  Columbia  Bar. 


ADDRESS  BY  S.  DAVID  FREEMAN 
TO  CONSUMER  FEDERATION  OF 
AMERICA 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  25,  1973,  Mr.  S.  David  Freeman, 
director  of  the  Ford  Foimdation  energy 
policy  project,  spoke  to  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America.  To  say  the  least. 
Mr.  Freeman's  speech  sparked  consid- 
erable controversy.  His  rhetoric  included 
such  phrases  as  "windfall  profits,"  "soak 
the  consumer,"  and  "so-called  energy 
crisis." 

In  the  interest  of  a  balanced  perspec- 
tive. I  incite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  "Fiction  and  Fact"  article  in  the 
February  5,  1973.  issue  of  the  Oil  &  Gas 
Journal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  issue  of  energy  is  currently  a  mat- 
ter of  in-depth  discussions  within  Con- 
gress and,  in  my  opinion,  deserves  the 
thoughtful  and  balanced  judgment  of 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Fiction   and  Fact 
the  fiction 

"This  winter's  so-called  energy  crLsls  was 
manufactured  right  here  In  Washington.  It 
could  have  been  averted  with  a  stroke  of  the 
President's  pen." — S.  David  Freeman,  direc- 
tor of  Ford  Foundation  Energy  Policy  Proj- 
ect, in  Washington  address  to  Consumer 
Federation  of  America,  Jan.  25,  1973. 

^  THE    FACT 

Freeman  performed  a  disservice  to  any 
studied  solution  to  the  nation's  energy  prob- 
lems and  particularly  to  the  nation's  energy 
consumers  In  his  rabble-rousing  address. 

He  resorted  to  such  exhortations  as  warn- 
ing against  "whopplngly  higher  prices," 
against  falling  Into  the  trap  of  "soak  the  con- 
sumer," against  "windfall  profits  into  hands 
of  energy  companli  s. "  He  declared  "Increased 
reliance  on  coal  or  drilling  for  oil  and  gas 
offshore  could  make  our  spaceship  earth  an 
even  more  unhealthy  place  to  live."  His  solu- 
tion is  "scrap  the  import-quota  system," 
reduce  energy  demand  by  "abandoning  our 
more  wasteful  patterns  of  consumption."  and 
"launch  a  unified,  vigorous  R&D  effort  Into 
alternative  energy  sources." 

Freeman's  simplistic  solution  of  ending  im- 
port controls  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen  ignores 
all  the  complex  factors  in  the  nation's  en- 
ergy problem.  Allowing  free  movement  of 
energy  into  this  country  from  abroad  Is  not 
the  single  solution — either  In  the  present 
emergency  or  long-term.  Foreign  sources  this 
winter  could  not  supply  immediately  the 
volumes  of  crude  and  products  needed  in  an 
emergency  nor  could  the  tanker  fieet  or 
American  ports  and  distributors  handle 
them.  Imported  products  also  would  have  a 
hard  time  reaching  inland  »reas  in  time  to 
benefit.  Price  was  another  problem — spot 
distillate  prices,  for  example,  were  higher  in 
western  Europe  than  the  price  freeze  allowed 
on  domestic  distillate  In  this  country. 
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:n  the  long-term,  complete  reliance  on 
in  ports  is  no  bargain.  Price  of  LNO  In  Im- 
po  rt  projects  being  considered  Is  three  times 
tb  >  wellhead  price  of  domestic  natural  gas. 
Pi  ce  of  crude  and  refined  products  Inevl- 
ta  )Iy  will  be  moved  up  by  new  heavy  demand 
fri  >m  the  U.S.  Consumers  In  Europe  and 
Ja  pan  are  acutely  concerned  about  this, 
kr  owing  It  will  boost  their  energy  costs. 
Tl  ere's  also  an  environmental  considera- 
te n:  the  U.S.  needs  to  build  huge  port  faclU- 
tl<  s  to  handle  supertankers,  a  move  strongly 
oj  posed  by  environmentalists  because  .jf 
tb  i  fear  of  oil  spills. 

Pr«eman's  advocacy  of  conservation  as  a 
m  tans  of  reducmg  energy  demand  Is  a  weak 
cr  Itch  with  little  prospects  of  helping  In  the 
n(  xt  few  years.  The  nation  has  no  mass 
tr  insit  worthy  of  the  name,  won't  have  for 
m  my  years,  and  then  only  by  spending  bll- 
11(  ns  and  forcing  Americans  caught  up  in 
luban  sprawl  to  use  It.  Americans  probably 
wi  tn't  rebuild  glass-walled  skyscrapers  or 
pc  orly  Insulated  homes  for  more  efficient 
h(  atlng  and  cooling.  They  wont  scrap  their 
bl;.  gas-guzzling  autos  overnight.  Changes 
th  at  will  conserve  fuel  are  definitely  needed 
b\  t  their  effect  will  have  to  come  grad- 
Uf  lly.  Any  reliance  on  them  for  near-term 
re  lef  is  a  false  hope. 

Freeman  really  bares  his  fangs .  at  the 
so  lell  of  higher  prices  and  becomes  blinded 
to  the  inflated  costs  that  petroleimi  com- 
ps  nles,  like  all  Americans,  must  face.  He 
e<  uates  higher  prices  with  windfall  pr^ts — ■ 
n(  matter  that  costs  of  leases,  drilling,  con- 
st -uctlon,  op>eration  move  steadily  up  while 
tt  e  prices  of  crude  and  pro<>ucts  lag.  His  at- 
te  nptfl  to  differentiate  in  price  between  re- 
so  arces  already  discovered  and  those  new- 
ly found  Is  only  a  slick  method  of  seeming 
tc  offer  explorations  Incentives  with  one  hand 
w  lile  taking  them  away  with  the  othei .  Ig- 
n(  red  is  the  reality  that  any  operator  needs 
tl:  e  cash  flow  from  production  to  help  fl- 
lu  nee  further  drilling. 

Preeman  is  on  somewhat  firmer  ground 
in  advocating  research  Into  new  energy 
sc  urces  but  he  still  neglects  to  tell  the  con- 
si  mers  that  both  environmental  tradeoffs 
ai  id  much  higher  energy  costs  are  involved  in 
n<  arly  all  of  them,  too.  Present  energy  costs 
w  11  seem  trivial  when  Americans  start  foot- 
le g  the  bill  for  alternate  choices. 

The  nutjor  factors  Freeman  mentioned — 
in  iports.  conservation,  alternate  sources — are 
al,  parts  of  America's  energy  puzzle;  plus 
oi  le  he  spumed — development  to  the  f  ull- 
est  of  domestic  petroletmi  resources.  The 
pi  oblem  Is  far  from  a  simple  one  and  wlU 
nover  be  solved  by  "a  stroke  of  the  Presl- 
d!  nt's  pen." 

TflE  FEDERAL  BUDGET — A  QUES- 
TION OP  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  President 
N  xon's  budget  for  the  1974  fiscal  year 
h  IS  caused  considerable  consternation 
ai  nong  those  groups  who  have^ooked  to 
tlie  Federal  Government  as  an  ally  in 
tie  struggle  to  build  a  better  America. 
1  le  cutback  of  Federal  social  service 
finds  and  the  elimination  of  important 
p  -ograms,  such  as  those  administered 
b; '  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
hive  done  little  to  portray  the  present 
a  imlnlstration  as  a  friend  of  the  people. 

Both  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
IM  innesota  (Mr.  Huxphret)  and  the 
'V'^ashlngton  Post  have  addressed  this 
p  -oblem. 

For  his  part  Mr.  Humphrey,  writing 
ii  the  New  York  Times  on  February  14, 
1  173,  described  the  President's  budget 
a  I  another  "effort  to  protect  the  interests 
o '  business  and  the  affluent  against  the 


Sroad  spectrum  of  Americans  who  are 
ot  so  fortunate." 

The  President's  budget  actions,  he 
said,  will  impose  an  increased  tax  burden 
on  State  and  local  communities  if  they 
wish  to  continue  the  programs  the  Presi- 
dent eliminated.  Mr.  Humphrey  con- 
tinued : 

The  Nixon  way  Is  to  solve  problems  by 
dumping  them  back  on  the  states  and  local 
communities. 

The  alternative,  he  pointed  out,  is  for 
Congress  to  create  "its  own  oflBce  of 
budget  analysis  and  program  evaluation 
to  make  judgments  about  budget  ceil- 
ings, national  priorities,  and  program  ef- 
fectiveness. It  must  reform  its  proce- 
dures." 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  February  13,  1973,  sums  up  succinctly 
bx_suggesting  that  Mr.  Howard  Phillips. 
Acting  Director  of  GEO,  has  been  as- 
signed the  task  of  "dismantling  a  power- 
ful vehicle  for  humane  hope."  One  of 
the  major  benefits  of  the  program,  said 
the  Post,  has  been  what  it  has  done  for 
the  people:  "It  has  given  thousands  a 
new  sense  of  their  own  dignity  and  worth 
and  some  stake  in  the  society,"  and  this 
was  a  primary  aim  of  the  program. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphrey  and 
those  in  the  Post  are  particularly  inci- 
sive, in  my  judgment. 

In  addition  to  these,  I  also  Include  in 
my  remarks  a  news  story  printed  on  page 
1  of  the  Washington  Post  on  Feb- 
ruary 12, 1973 . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  these  three  articles  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington 
Post  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  OEO:  Dismantling  Hope 
The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  go- 
ing to  be  dismantled  because  the  administra- 
tion thinks  that  by  and  large  It  has  been  a 
failure.  An  acting  director,  Mr.  Howard 
Phillips,  has  been  appointed  and  this  Is  how 
he  expresses  his  (and  presimiably  the  admin- 
istration's) point  of  view:  "I  think  in  many 
ways  OEO  has  had  a  negative  impact  .  .  . 
When  we  spend  public  dollars,  we  have  to 
decide  not  merely  whether  they're  being 
spent  effectively,  but  whether  there  are  some 
ways  in  which  they've  been  harmful.  And  to 
the  extent  that  we  have  promoted  the  welfare 
ethic  out  of  OEO  .  .  .  then  I  think  OEO  has 
done  a  great  disservice  to  this  country."  So 
the  office  is  to  be  spread  around  the  federal 
government  and  its  most  Important  parts, 
the  community  action  agencies  around  the 
country,  are  to  be  pretty  much  set  adrift. 
There  are  a  number  of  people  around  who 
think  this  policy  Is  neither  wise  nor  humane 
and  we  are  among  them. 

So.  evidently.  Is  the  OEO's  own  Office  of 
Operations  which  seems  to  have  taken  a  dif- 
ferent view  in  the  "Utilization  Test  Survey" 
of  591  community  action  agencies  released 
Just  last  month.  After  looking  at  whether  the 
agencies  had  been  doing  their  Jobs  in  mobi- 
lizing resources  for  the  poor  and  helping  the 
poor  to  achieve  self-sufficiency,  the  report 
stated  that  the  administration's  emphasis 
had  produced  "closer  working  relationships 
between  CAAs  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, which  offer  genuine  help  In  making 
the  decentralization  of  government  succeed 
during  the  next  few  years."  The  report  also 
asserted  that  "even  at  this  early  stage  In  the 
project  [the  utilization  survey],  the  picture 


clearly  shows  that  the  administration's  re- 
direction of  Community  Action  was  on 
target." 

The  report  underlines  the  first  reason  for 
thinking  the  administration's  new  policy  is 
wrong.  Americans  are  an  Impatient  people 
and  often  want  instantaneous  results  from 
large  and  complex  governmental  endeavors 
with  little  or  no  tolerance  for  shakedown 
periods  and  experimentation.  Premature 
judgment  of  failure  are  often  the  result.  But 
as  the  OEO  evaluation  of  the  CAAs  demon- 
strates, time  was  working  on  the  side  of  the 
program  and  after  eight  years,  seemed  to  be 
making  steady  progress  toward  achlevmg  its 
goals.  Tet,  although  the  agency  was  indeed 
moving  toward  enlargmg  the  self-sufficiency 
of  the  poor  and  obtaining  institutional 
change  to  benefit  the  poor.  Mr.  Phillips 
thinks  the  programs  have  tended  to  "erode 
the  kind  of  normal  majorltarlan  democratic 
safeguards  that  are  incident  to  the  electoral 
process"  and  that  it  is  wrong  to  "treat  the 
poor  as  a  class  apart  with  Interests  separate 
and  distinct  from  those  of  society  as  a 
whole." 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  Mr.  Phillips  has 
got  It  Just  backward.  Long  before  OEO  came 
along,  the  poor  were  a  class  apart  because 
they  were  poor  and  powerless  and  because 
our  "normal  majorltarlan  democratic  safe- 
guards" left  them  that  way.  OEO  programs, 
and  particularly  the  community  action  pro- 
gram were  designed  to  help  remedy  that.  The 
programs  were  designed  to  give  the  poor  some 
stake  in  their  own  destiny,  and  in  the  society, 
and  to  enlarge  significantly  their  ability  to 
help  themselves.  And  that,  despite  Mr.  Phil- 
lips' assertion  that  the  programs  have  pro- 
moted the  welfare  ethic,  is  Just  what  OEO's 
own  evaluation  says  they  were  beginning  to 
do  well. 

Anyone  who  has  the  slightest  familiarity 
with  the  program  knows  that  one  of  Its  major 
benefits  has  been  what  It  has  done  for  people. 
It  has  uncovered — from  the  ranks  of  the  poor 
themselves — several  new  layers  of  leadership 
m  communities  around  the  country.  It  has 
given  people  the  opportunity  to  develop  skills 
that  help  them  participate  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  communities  and  of  their 
own  lives.  It  has  given  thousands  a  new  sense 
of  their  own  dignity  and  worth  and  some 
stake  in  the  society.  There  clearly  have  been 
excesses,  mistakes  and  false  starts.  But  the 
gains  in  terms  of  human  growth  and  the  In- 
stitutional achievements  documented  in  the 
OEO  study  destroy  both  the  factual  and  the 
philosophical  underpinnings  of  Mr.  PhllUp";' 
arguments. 

In  his  cheerfully  assumed  task,  he  will  be 
dismantling  a  powerful  vehicle  for  human 
hope. 

BlG-BUSINISS  BUDGST 

(By  Hubert  H.  Httmphret) 

Washington. — With  a  deft  political  touch, 
the  President  has  submitted  a  budget  to  Con- 
gress designed  to  capitalize  on  citizen  dis- 
content with  government. 

The  President's  Intentlcn  Is  to  put  tax  re- 
formers on  the  def^slve  by  substituting 
snendlng  reform  for  tax  reform;  to  blame 
Congress  for  the  current  budget  squeeze,  and 
to  reduce  Federal  responsibilities  with  the 
admonition  that  Federal  programs  are  ill- 
founded  and  not  working. 

The  Nixon  budget  Is  a  retreat  to  traditional 
Republican  conservatism.  It  Is  an  effort  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  business  and  the 
effluent  against  the  broad  spectrum  of 
Americans  who  are  not  so  forttmate. 

The  trouble  with  the  Nixon  budget  Is  that 
it  seeks  to  employ  moralizing,  ideology,  aui 
scolding,  rather  than  to  apply  effective  finan- 
cial measures  to  problems. 

The  Preslderfl  has  called  for  a  $268.7-bllllon 
spending  celimg.  And  he  has  threatened  Con- 
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gress  to  go  along  or  else.  But  I  want  to 
know  why  $268.7-blUlon?  What  gives  that 
particular  figure  credibility?  Why  not  $266 
blUlon  or  $275  billion?  Where  is  the  Justifica- 
tion? 

The  point  Is  that  the  budget  celling  ought 
to  be  set,  not  by  executive  edict,  but  by  Con- 
gress working  together  with  the  President 
on  a  celling  that  both  meets  the  needs  of  our 
nation  and  Is  fiscally  prudent. 

The  President  doesnt  want  a  tax  Increase. 
But  neither  does  he  want  the  tax  reform  that 
he  pledged  during  the  1972  Presidential  cam- 
paign. Instead,  he  seems  bent  on  protecting 
the  large  tax  wlndfaUs  of  big  business. 

It  Is  startling  Indeed  to  discover  that  the 
Federal  Government  collects  only  16  per  cent 
of  its  revenues  from  corporations,  compared 
to  30  percent  which  came  from  this  source 
twenty  years  ago.  It  collects  twice  as  much 
from  regressive  payroll  taxes  and  almost  three 
times  as  much  from  personal  Income  taxes 
as  it  does  from  corporate  sources.     ' 

Someone  is  going  to  have  to  pay  the  In- 
creased tax  bill  which  the  President's  budget 
actions  win  lmp>ose  on  states  and  local  com- 
munities. I  predict  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can will  find  that  It  wUl  be  through  in- 
creases in  sales  and  property  ta^es,  where  the 
burden  hurts  him  the  most. 

The  Nixon  way  is  to  solve  problems  by 
dumping  them  back  on  the  states  and  local 
communities.  So  without  the  slightest  hesita- 
tion the  President  proceeds  with  the  dis- 
mantling of  such  programs  as  vocational 
education,  job  training  and  placement.  Medi- 
care, mental  health,  manpower  training, 
child  nutrition,  housing  and  hospital  con- 
struction. 

But  every  one  of  these  problems  calls  for 
the  vigorous  and  concerted  action  of  govern- 
ment at  all  levels,  in  partnership  with  the 
private  sector.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent understands  this. 

The  fact  is  that  less  than  one  quarter  of 
President  Nixon's  budget  goes  for  solving 
such  massive  national  problems  as  urban 
decay,  crime,  drugs,  health,  mental  Illness, 
low-Income  housing.  Job  training,  mass 
transportation  and  pollution. 

Congress  cannot  allow  Richard  Nixon  to 
slice  into  the  heart  of  human  resource  pro- 
grams while  adding  $5-billIon  to  military 
spending — all  at  a  time  when  the  President 
loudly  proclaims  a  "Generation  of  Peace." 

Congress  must  create  its  own  office  of 
budget  analysis  and  program  evaluation  to 
make  Judgments  about  budget  ceilings,  na- 
tional priorities  and  program  effectiveness. 
It  must  reform  its  procedures.  It  must  realign 
its  committee  jurisdictions  to  legislate  public 
policy  more  effectively. 

Congress  must  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
tax  laws — and  it  must  examine  the  real  needs 
of  the  country.  It  has  to  Invest  in  the  pub- 
lic sector,  because  right  now  our  country  Is 
publicly  poor  and  privately  rich. 


CtrrsACKs  Planned  in  Social  Sekvices 
(By  Axistln  Scott) 

The  Nixon  administration  is  preparing  to 
make  major  changes  in  the  way  the  federal 
government  supports  programs  In  day  care, 
aid  to  the  elderly,  mental  retardation,  juve- 
nile delinquency,  and  other  social  services. 

Although  new  social  services  regulations 
aren't  scheduled  to  be  announced  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare for  another  week  or  so,  some  affected 
groups  have  obtained  copies  and  are  gear- 
ing up  for  a  fight. 

Rep.  Bella  Abzug  (D-N.Y.),  a  vocal  sup- 
porter of  day-care  centers,  denotmced  the 
new  proposals  as  "unconscionable,"  and  said 
she  will  call  for  congressional  hearmgs  into 
their  effect  on  day  care.  Arkansas  Gov.  Dale 
Bumpers  said  parts  of  them  are  "patently 
absurd." 


While  the  proposed  new  regulations  would 
change  the  ground  rules  for  federal  aid  to 
a  number  of  important  social  services  pro- 
g^ms,  most  of  the  comment  so  far  has  been 
aimed  at  their  effect  on  day  pare. 

As  written  now,  they  would  eliminate 
existing  mandatory  federal  child  care  stand- 
ards, and  end  the  $3  in  matching  money 
that  the  federal  government  gives  for  every 
$1  private  contributions.  However,  they 
would  permit  the  government  to  continue 
matching,  3  for  1,  state  and  local  funds. 

That  end  to  the  federal  matching  of  pri- 
vate money  applies  to  all  the  programs,  not 
just  day  care,  and  it  Is  what  Bumpers  termed 
"patently  absurd." 

"To  give  you  an  example  of  the  effect  it 
would  have  on  our  mental  retardation  pro- 
gram," he  said,  "when  I  was  elected  [in  1970] 
we  had  fewer  than-  20  community  facilities 
caring  for  a  little  less  than  400  children. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half  ...  we  have 
expanded  that  to  82  facilities  caring  for  over 
2,CK>0  children. 

Quite  frankly,  with  the  guideline  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  private  funds  and  the  further 
restrictions  ...  we  will  probably  wind  up 
closing  virtually  every  one  of  the  new  ones 
we  have  started  in  the  past  year  and  a  half." 

"It's  such  a  bad  law  I  can't  conceive  of  It 
standing,"  he  said.  "I  have  heard  they  expect 
to  save  $1  billion.  My  guess  would  be  they'll 
save  (2  billion  with  the  guidelines  as  they 
are  now." 

Among  the  changes  in  the  proposed  regula- 
tions are: 

Quarterly  recertlflcatlon  of  applicants  for 
some  programs,  instead  of  the  yearly  re- 
certlflcatlon. 

Tightening  day-care  eligibility  require- 
ments. Current  rules  allow  day  care  for  chil- 
dren who  have  been  on  welfare  within  the 
past  two  years,  or  are  prospects  for  welfare 
in  the  next  five  years.  The  new  ones  change 
those  figures  to  three  months  and  six  months, 
respectively. 

Elimination  of  the  "special  need"  category, 
allowing  services  for  the  handicapped  re- 
gardless of  Income. 

Elimination  of  federal  money  for  code  en- 
forcement, to  make  sure  state  standards  are 
being  enforced. 

Setting  of  a  maximum  Income  figure  for 
day-care  eligibility  that  in  some  states  works 
out  to  below  the  poverty  level  for  a  family 
of  four. 

HEW  officials  point  to  their  plans  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  money  spent  on  day 
care,  and  the  number  of  children  covered. 

Federal  budget  estimates  show  one  portion 
of  the  government's  support  for  day  care 
Jumptog  from  an  estimated  (82  million  under 
the  Work  Incentive  Program  in  Fiscal  1973, 
to  $204  mUllon  in  Fiscal  1974  which  will 
begin  July  1. 

Some  child-care  groups,  however,  are  con- 
vinced the  dropping  of  federal  standards 
will  mean  more  "warehousing"  of  children 
with  little  attention  paid  to  their  education 
or  other  needs. 

The  new  regulations  drop  all  reference  to 
existing  federal  interagency  regulations 
about  the  ratio  of  children  to  adults  at  day- 
care centers. 

Instead,  a  set  of  HEW  Model  r>ay  Care 
Codes,  currently  on  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger's desk,  recommends  approximately 
twice  as  many  children  per  adult  as  the 
standards  now  in  effect. 

The  opening  pages  of  the  Model  Day  Care 
Codes  Indicate  they  are  to  be  used  as  guide- 
lines for  states  to  draw  up  their  own  codes, 
but  are  not  requirements. 

"It's  all  a  matter  of  money,"  said  the  source 
who  gave  a  copy  of  the  proposed  regulations 
to  The  Washtagton  Post,  and  who  asked  not 
to  be  identified. 

"The  key  thing  to  remember  is  that  most 
experts  say  the  child-to-staff  ratio  accounts 


lac  75  per  cent  of  all  the  costs.  They  were 
spending  $800  million  for  day  care  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1972.  If  you  double  the  child- 
to-staff  ratio,  as  they're  proposing,  that's  a 
savtog  of  $300  mUlIon." 

"These  regulations  are  unconscionable," 
said  Rep.  Abzug.  "They  effectively  shut  out 
children  from  middle  mcome  families  from 
federally  assisted  day  care,  and  they  will  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  number  of  senior  citi- 
zens eligible  for  vitally  needed  services." 

An  advance  copy  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions was  fioated  by  the  CouncU  of  State 
Governments  in  November  for  that  group's 
reaction. 

"We  are  quite  sure  that  the  states  will  have 
major  objections  to  the  denial  of  the  use 
of  private  funds  for  matching,"  said  AUen 
Jensen,  a  special  assistant  on  human  re- 
sources to  the  group. 

"TTiey  feel  this  is  a  way  to  have  commu- 
nity Involvement  and  community  participa- 
tion in  delivering  these  services." 

Jensen  estimated  that  private  donations 
along  with  the  three  federal  dollars  that  can 
now  be  given  for  each  private  dollar,  supply 
about  $55  million  worth  of  day-care  services 
around  the  country. 

Tlie  private  money  comes  from  many 
sources.  Including  charitable  organizations 
such  as  United  Way,  and  even  bake  sales  or 
garage  sales  conducted  by  the  day-care 
centers. 

Along  with  eliminating  such  federal  fund 
matching,  the  new  propMsals  also  eliminate 
federal  matching  for  the  value  of  "in-kind 
contributions."  such  as  when  furniture  or 
a  buildmg  are  donated. 

A  number  of  experts  are  saying  that  poll- 
tics  is  playing  a  heavy  role  in  the  federal 
matching  section  of  the  new  regulations. 

They  point  out  that  the  government's  pro- 
posed policy  Is  opposite  the  position  taken 
by  former  HEW  Secretary  Elliot  L.  Richard- 
son when  he  said  to  several  members  of  the 
House  last  sxmamer  that  he  supported  federal 
matching  for  private  donations. 

The  proposed  policy,  however,  does  go 
along  with  a  directive  from  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  which  said  during  last 
year's  debate  over  welfare  reform  that  the 
kind  of  matching  should  be  stopjied. 

There  are  predictions  that  federal  match- 
ing for  private  money  will  be  reinstated  be- 
fore the  regulations  become  final,  and  the 
administration  will  make  Its  real  fight  over 
the  elimination  of  federal  standards,  and 
a  new  ban  it  proposes  to  place  on  transfer- 
ring social  services  money  to  other  state 
programs. 

"It's  a  foolish  (HEW)  Secretary  who  Ig- 
nores a  directive  from  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee."  said  one  source,  "but  they'll 
be  able  to  say  they  tried,  and  the  real  money 
is  saved  in  other  places." 

"They  certamiy  tighten  up  in  terms  of 
eligibility,  definitions,  and  range  of  author- 
ity," said  Elizabeth  Wlckenden,  professor 
of  urban  affairs  at  the  City  University  of 
New  York. 

"The  two  most  severe  restrictions  In  them 
are  the  direct  result  of  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee instructions  to  the  Secretary  ...  All 
of  this  I  think  Is  quite  consistent  with  the 
current  philosophy  of  the  administration. 
They  have  on  one  hand  loosened  up  m- 
sofar  as  the  state  decision-making  is  con- 
cerned .  .  .  And  on  the  other  hand  they've 
tightened  eligibility  on  who  can  get  the 
service." 


REA  FINANCING  PROBLEM 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  important  issues  facing  the  country 
today  and  for  the  future,  is  the  financing 
of  the  growing  needs  of  our  rural  electric 
cooperatives.  As  chairman  of  the  sub- 
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co^imlttee  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
whlch  has  jurisdiction  over  this 
I  have  given  considerable 
thought  to  Its  solution.  I  believe  we  must 
low  cost  REA  loans  for  the 
.  settled  States  such  as  my  own. 
will  at  the  same  time  need  to  seek 
8U1  elemental  sources  for  Increased  power 
neds. 
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Phillip  Sawlckl,  former  editor  of 
Rvka.1  Electrification  magazine,  has  wrlt- 
a  thoughtful  survey  oi  tne  REA  cnal- 
ge    which    appears    In    yesterday's 
W4shington  Post.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
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here  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wafc  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rtthal  EI.ECTKZCS  Go  TO  Wall  Stbeet 
(By  Phillip  Sawlckl) 
Roosevelt     haters     probably     never 
they  would  live  to  see  the  day.  The 
electric  cooperatives  that  once  upset 
those  associations  oi  country  people 
building  electric  lines  with  the  help  of  cheap 
federal    loans,    are    scouting    for    high-cost 
on  Wall  Street. 

new  order  of  things  has  been  some 
In  coming,  but  it  Is  clearly  here  to  stay 
with  the  Nixon  administration  giving 
considerable  shove. 

change  Is  not  dlfBcult  to  understand. 

electrification  as  a  cause  no  longer  has 

wide  appeal  It  had  when  life  on  the  farm 

primitive,      when      the     I>ust      Bowl 

blanketed  the  plains,  when  the  Okies  were 

to  California.  With  a  demand  for 

investment  capital  now   at  $900   million   a 

with  growth  rstes  exceeding  those  of 

big  power  companies,  niral  electrics  look 

.  mildly  convincing  as  an  underdog. 

Ni  oreover,  rural  electric  leaders,  In  charge 

1  ealtby  systems  for  the  most  part,  have 

"*  Into  the  rural — and,  in  some  cases, 

-Jtablishment.  Idealistic  feelings 

hav^  faded  with  the  deaths  of  the  old  farmers 

were  there  when  it  aU  began.  And  whUe 

IS  In  most  states  are  still  wary  oppo- 

of  ttie  big  pK)wer  companies,  the  trend 

l8  t^wvd  acoommodatton  between  these  old 

In  some  places  they  have  even 

the  point  of  sharing  the  same  power 

and  feeling  equally  abused  by  the  en- 

iropmentalists. 

THE  "spm  links" 
Tills  is  all  a  far  cry  from  1036,  when  the 
rural   electrics  were   created   by  the  Rural 
Lflcatlon  Act.  At  that  time,  90  out  of 
rarmsteads  In  the  Midwest,  the  South, 
Qreat  Plains  and  the  Mountain  States 
lacked  a  line  to  a  utility  plant.  A  handful 
90  had  Delco  home  generating  units, 
most  farmers  did  th^lr  chores  with  the 
of  farmhands,  horses  and  mules.  Farm 
en  cooked  over  wood  stoves  by  the  light 
o.ndles  or  oU  lamps  and  washed  clothes 
then  selves. 
As 
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the  big  power  companies  saw  it,  the 
1  In  the  heart  of  the  country  were  too 
t  part,  wouldn't  use  enough  electricity  to 
<  it  profitable,  and  wouldn't  pay  for  what 
did  use  because  of  the  Depression. 
»t  Is,  they  saw  it  that  way  until  the 
blU   was  close  to  passage.  Then  they 
overtime  putting  up  "spite  lines"  In 
terriiories    they    bad    previously    disdained, 
hoping  to  sign  up  enough  rural  cxistomers  to 
the  creation  of  cooperatives  Imprac- 
Some  of  them  also  sent  out  hired  men 
any  gullible  farmers  they  could  find 
among  other  things,  co-op   kilowatts 
woulHn't  be  as  "hot"  as  the  company's. 

iheless,  by  1970  the  Rural  Electrifica- 

Admlnlstratlon  had  approved  loans  of 

than  »7  billion  to  about  1,000  rural 
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electric  cooperatives  and  80  public  power  dis- 
tricts and  similarly  named  organizations  for 
the  distribution  of  electric  power  to  about 
20  million  people.  Rural  electric  systems  had 
put  up  1,676,000  miles  of  line,  thousands  of 
substations,  and  183  generating  plants.  The 
systems  existed  In  every  state  except  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and 
Hawaii.  They  were  stUl  small,  serving  on  the 
average  about  20,000  people,  and  they  were 
usuaUy  more  numerous  the  further  the  state 
was  from  New  England  or  California. 

In  36  years  cooperative  rural  electrifica- 
tion had  come  a  long  way  since  the  time 
when  farmers  grinned  and  wives  wept  at  the 
first  sight  of  a  light  bulb  brightened  by  the 
current.  But  1970  was  significant  for  more 
than  a  35th  anniversary;  it  was  also  the  year 
the  Cooperative  Finance  Corporation  made 
its  first  loan. 

NEEDtNO    MORE   CAFTTAL 

CFC  was  the  product  of  a  concern  about 
REA's  future  that  had  dominated  the 
thoughts  of  rural  electric  system  leaders 
since  the  Elsenhower  presidency.  During  his 
second  term,  Elsenhower  had  backed  unsuc- 
cessful legislation  to  double  the  low  2  per 
cent  REA  Interest  rate  and  had  urged  the 
systems  to  hie  themselves  to  Wall  Street  to 
borrow  money. 

Even  though  Ike  was  succeeded  by  public 
power  stalwarts  Kennedy  and  Johnson  (the 
latter  a  member  of  the  Pedernales  Electric 
Cooperative),  leaders  like  Clyde  ElUs,  then 
general  manager  of  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  Association  (NRECA)  In 
Washington,  saw  problems  ahead. 

Virtually  all  the  farms  finally  had  elec- 
tricity. Court  reapportionment  verdicts  were 
shifting  political  power  away  from  rural 
areas,  meaning  In  all  probability  less  support 
for  REA  appropriations  In  Congress.  The 
problems  of  the  cities  were  getting  Increasing 
national  attention. 

At  the  same  time,  rural  electrics  found 
themselves  needing  larger  amounts  of  capital. 
Suburban  subdivisions  were  spreading  into 
territory  historically  served  by  the  co-ops. 
Factories  were  moving  to  the  country.  A 
boom  in  vacation  homes  was  apparent.  And 
even  though  the  number  of  farms  had  been 
cut  In  half  from  the  7  mlUion  of  1935,  the 
remaining  farmers  were*  becoming  steadily 
more  dependent  on  electric  power  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  human  labor. 

The  estimate  was  that  rural  electrics  would 
need  about  $l  billion  a  year  In  Investment 
capital  by  1975,  If  not  earlier.  Through  1965 
the  largest  REA  appropriation  had  been  the 
$425  million  of  the  previous  year.  It  seemed 
obvious,  given  the  political  climate,  that  rural 
electrics  would  never  get  all  they  needed  from 
REA. 

CFC  was  to  be  a  private  supplemental 
financing  institution  that  would  permit  the 
"stretching"  of  REA  funds.  It  would  get  its 
•money  from  investments  in  It  by  rural  elec- 
-trlcs,  and  then  provide  10  per  cent  of  an  REA 
loan  at  close  to  money  market  interest  rates. 
Gradually,  CFC  was  to  provide  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  loans  as  its  financial  base  grew. 
Eventually,  it  would  raise  money  on  Wall 
Street.  But  for  all  this  to  happen  over  a 
period  of  years,  REA  had  to  stay  alive  and 
well,  its  cheap  loans  still  the  heart  of  the 
program. 

Despite  Richard  Nixon's  election  in  1968. 
rural  electrics  felt  fairly  confident  that  HKfi 
and  its  low  Interest  rate  would  survive.  Al- 
though Mr.  Nixon's  congressional  record  was 
bad  from  their  standpoint,  and  although  he 
had  served  under  Elsenhower,  he  had  said 
nothing  threatening  during  the  campaign. 
With  the  creation  of  CFC  only  weeks  after  his 
inauguration,  rural  electric  leaders  felt  they 
had  demonstrated  their  willingness  to  move 
gradually  away  from  total  dependence  on 
REA. 

But  In  1970  the  administration  began  to 
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tread  heavily.  REA  administrator  David  A 
Hamll  said  the  agency  would  make  no  more 
full  loans  for  generating  plants.  Such  loans 
had  always  been  one  of  the  causes  of  weep- 
ing and  wailing  among  the  power  companies 
Every  government-financed  plant  cut  Into 
their  old  monopoly  on  wholesale  electricity 
(But  not  very  far.  In  the  case  of  REA.  Rural 
electrics  generate  only  2  per  cent  of  the  elec- 
tricity used  In  the  nation.) 

When  Maurice  Mann,  then  assistant  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  an«t  Budget 
spoke  to  a  Washington  meeting  of  coopera- 
tive power  officials  In  June,  1970,  it  was  clear 
where  HamU  was  getting  his  orders.  "If  you 
haven't  heard,"  Mann  said,  "let  me  tell  you 
there  are  some  of.<is  who  are  disturbed  about 
2  per  cent  direct  loans.  And  there  Is  a  move 
under  way,  as  some  of  you  may  have  heard, 
to  phase  these  out  over  time. 

"Let  me  remind  you  that  a  2  per  cent 
direct  loan,  although  you  recognize  fully  it 
is  a  loan,  isn't  really  a  loan.  It's  a  subsidy. 
It's  a  grant,  because  In  today's  money  mar- 
ket, with  Treasury  paying  7  or  8  per  cent,  in 
effect  It  represents  a  five  or  six  percentage 
point  subsidy.  I  think  what  we're  really  say- 
ing is  that  we'd  like  to  see  a  shift  toward 
more  reliance  on  a  private  financing  bank 
which  some  of  us  think  is  a  fine  Idea." 

KnXJNO    2    PERCENT   LOANS 

Early  in  1970  and  1971,  OMB  Impounded 
relatively  small  amounts  of  REA  funds.  Then 
in  the  fall  of  1971,  it  became  evident,  al- 
though no  announcement  was  made,  that 
OMB  was  holding  up  $216  million,  the  diSfir- 
ence  between  the  administration's  budgetre- 
quest  of  $329  million  and  the  congressional 
appropriation  of  $546  mUllon.  Rural  electrics 
protested,  the  election  came  closer,  and  the 
government's  fintmcial  situation  miraculously 
improved.  By  spring  of  1972  the  freeze  was 
lifted. 

The  thaw  proved  deceptive,  however,  for 
In  the  week  between  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  the  Agriculture  Department  an- 
nounced that  2  per  cent  REA  loans  were  now 
extinct.  Instead,  rural  electrics  would  pay  6 
per  cent,  and  the  agency  would  get  Its  money 
solely  from  the  sale  of  federal  securities.  The 
new  program,  the  department  said,  would 
"reduce  the  Impact  on  the  federal  budget  and 
the  public  debt"  of  RKA  loans. 

The  administration  contends  that  Its 
authority  for  the  change  comes  from  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972.  Rural 
electric  leaders  argue  that  Congress  Intended 
no  changes  in  REA  when  it  passed  the  de- 
velopment bUl.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  general 
manager  of  NRECA,  calls  the  administra- 
tion's action  "repeal  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  by  executive  action"  and  has  warned 
that  it  may  wreck  the  supplemental  finan- 
cing arrangement.  And  as  In  other  cases 
where  the  administration  has  reshaped  fed- 
eral programs  unilaterally,  the  revamping  of 
REA  has  drawn  a  barrage  of  protest  from 
Congress. 

The  change,  if  it  sticks,  will  mean  higher 
bills  for  rural  consumers.  Their  bills  were 
already  rising  because  rural  electrics,  like 
power  companies,  are  paying  more  for  every- 
thing from  fossil  fuel  to  labor.  The  long- 
range  effect  is  likely  to  be  stronger  Interest 
among  members  in  poorer  areas  to  sell  out  to 
neighboring  companies.  In  the  past  an  oc- 
casional system  has  succumbed  to  a  com- 
pany offer,  combined  with  promises  of  lower 
electric  bUls.  The  promises  haven't  always 
been  met,  but  in  some  places  they  will 
sound  more  attractive  than  ever. 

GOING  THE  SAMS  WAT 

Yet  whether  the  President  or  Congress 
wins  the  battle  over  REA,  the  time  Is  ob- 
viously coming  when  2  per  cent  loans,  if 
available  at  all,  will  go  only  to  the  weakest 
systems  In  states  like  New  Mexico,  Wyo- 
ming, North  Dakota  and  Alaska. 
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With  the  creation  of  CFC  a  majority  of 
(the  members  signaled  that  they  were  ready 
to  give  up  the  2  per  cent  rate.  The  supple- 
ment financing  program  has  progressed 
rapidly  enough  that  in  1972  CFC  and  pri- 
vate sources  provided  a  substantial  amount 
of  Investment  capital,  $363  million  compared 
to  REA's  $438  million. 

Most  loans  now  carry  an  Interest  rate  of 
more  than  2  per  cent  but  less  than  6  per  cent. 
A  significant  exception  to  that,  though,  oc- 
curred last  June,  when  two  co-op  power 
plants  costing  $365  million  were  financied  by 
combined  loans  from  REA,  CFC  and  a  con- 
sortium of  insurance  companies.  The  interest 
rate  on  the  combined  financing  will  be  close 
to  6.5  per  cent. 

The  desire  of  rural  electrics  to  move  cau- 
tloxisly  away  from  dependence  on  2  per  cent 
REA  money  was  natural,  given  their  size 
and  their  history  as  outsiders  In  the  electric 
power  industry.  Now  the  administration  has 
given  them  a  hard  push  In  the  direction  they 
were  already  going — toward  Wall  Street. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  DOMINICK 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by  me  to 
the  National  Western  Mining  Conference 
and  Exhibition  on  February  9, 1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  . 

Speech  by  Senator  Peter  H.  Dominick 

The  energy  crisis  Is  now  a  favorite  topic 
of  speakers  from  all  segments  of  our  so- 
ciety .  .  .  public  officials.  Industry  people, 
environmentalists  and  consumer  groups. 

At  the  risk  of  saying  "I  told  you  so,"  let 
me  point  out  that  I  have  been  conscious 
of  the  Impending  crisis  and  have  talked 
about  It  for  years.  In  my  position  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy, and  to  a  lesser  extent,  perhaps,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, I  have  been  listening  to  testimony 
conceming  our  energy  resources  and  the  po- 
tential dangers  associated  with  our  policies 
toward  them  for  as  many  years  as  I  have 
served  on  those  committees. 

Back  In  August  of  1971  when  I  was  out 
here  on  a  speaking  tour  during  a  recess,  I 
used  portions  of  a  scenario  developed  by 
Olenn  Seaborg,  the  former  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  That  scenario 
assumed  that  a  moratorium  was  suddenly 
placed  on  the  use  of  atomic  energy  as  a  power 
source  and  It  described  the  resulting  havoc 
when  the  nation  had  to  rely  almost  exclu- 
sively on  a  dwindling  supply  of  fossil  fuels 
to  meet  Its  power  needs.  Schools  closed,  hos- 
pitals went  on  emergency  power,  businesses 
shut  down,  fuel  for  transportation  was  ra- 
tioned, buses,  trains  and  airplanes  were  on 
reduced  schedules  or  not  operating  at  all. 
Environmental  restrictions  were  waived  to 
permit  greater  use  of  high  sulphur  coal  with 
resultant  Increases  In  smog  in  all  the  major 
cities.  Mines  went  into  increased  production 
with  health  and  safety  considerations  pushed 
to  the  wall,  prices  skyrocketed,  miners  threat- 
ened and  then  went  on  strike,  federal  troops 
were  called  In  to  get  the  mines  back  In  oper- 
ation, and  so  on.  This  was  a  hypothetical 
scenario,  you  imderstand. 

Thank  heaven  we  haven't  declared  a  mora- 
torium on  the  use  of  atomic  energy,  even  for 
the  3  to  4  percent  of  our  power  needs  which 
It  provides.  But  perhaps  you  recognize  some 
similarities  between  our  present  situation  In 
Denver  and  other  cities  around  the  country, 
and  this  story  I  have  Just  paraphrased. 

I  mention  this  to  Indicate  that  while  I  rec- 
ognize that  energy  speeches  are  in  ypgue  to- 
day, I  am  not  a  Johnny-came-Iately  to  this 


area,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  while  we  will 
probably  get  through  the  present  emergency 
without  the  chaos  contained  in  Seaborg's 
scenario,  some  of  these  forecasts  are  facing 
us  and  if  we  do  not  get  on  with  the  business 
of  developing  some  long  term  solutions  to 
this  major  challenge  right  now,  all  may 
face  us. 

Before  we  even  attempt  to  discuss  what 
some  of  the  solutions  may  be,  permit  me  to 
explore  the  reasons  that  I  think  we  find  our- 
selves in  this  situation  today.  A  recent  Issue 
of  Newsweek  Magazine  described  It  this  way : 
"America  has  passed  from  a  long  period  of 
dirt-cheap  energy  that  made  it  the  world's 
leading  industrial  power  Into  an  era  In  which 
its  ability  to  meet  Its  own  growing  demands 
for  energy  comes  more  Into  question  with 
each  succeeding  year."  The  magazine  reveals 
that  "With  but  6  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, the  U.S.  guzzles  33  percent  of  the 
globe's  energy.  ..." 

In  a  recent  speech  to  the  American  Gas  As- 
sociation, Stephen  Bechtel  of  San  Francisco, 
pointed  out  that"  For  almost  every  year  In 
our  history  until  1953,  we  had  a  surplus  of 
energy  and  were  not  exporters.  However,  In 
each  of  the  last  20  years  we  have  become  a 
net  importer;  and  currently  about  15  percent 
of  our  supplies  come  from  foreign  sources." 
The  Bechtel  speech,  by  the  way,  is  an  excel- 
lent thesis  on  the  whole  energy  question  and 
contains  some  sound  proposals  for  bringing 
it  under  control.  I  will  be  drawing  further 
upon  that  speech  as  I  continue. 

But  here  we  are  In  1973  with  our  demands 
for  every  source  of  energy  outstripping  our 
own  readily  available  supplies  and  the  other 
industrial  nations  of  the  world  rapidly  reach- 
ing out  to  the  same  foreign  sources  which  we 
have  been  using  to  meet  their  own  skyrocket- 
ing demands. 

Ironically,  the  United  States  is  not  even 
close  to  having  exhausted  the  minerals  which 
are  the  sources  of  energy  contained  without 
our  borders.  Experts  differ  on  the  exact  fig- 
ures, and  all  are  estimates,  of  course,  but 
most  will  agree  that  we  have  enough  coal  In 
this  country  to  furnish  our  total  energy  re- 
quirements for  over  a  hundred  years.  There  is 
an  ample  supply  of  uranium  to  serve  our 
energy  needs  for  years  to  come,  even  using 
the  reactors  now  being  Installed,  and  with 
the  Implementation  of  the  fast  breeder  reac- 
tor, these  supplies  could  become  practically 
inexhaustible.  It  is  true  that  our  demands 
for  oil  and  gas  have  already  exceeded  our 
production  capacity,  and  there  Is  little  op- 
timism that  this  trend  can  be  reversed,  at 
least  so  long  as  we  continue  to  employ  these 
products  for  the  wide  range  of  requirements 
which  they  must  satisfy  today. 

Then,  what  Is  the  problem?  With  regard  to 
coal,  you  are  well  aware  that  environmental 
constraints  have  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  trend  toward  substituting  other  fuels — 
and  I  think  we  will  start  to  refer  to  them  as 
"Premium  Fuels" — such  as  oil  and  natural 
gas  for  coal.  Natural  gas  became  an  attractive 
substitute  for  coal  as  a  source  of  electrical 
power  and  for  use  In  factories  because  it 
burned  cleaner  and  was  much  cheaper.  The 
same  Is  true  of  oil.  As  more  factories  and 
power  generating  plants  began  to  turn  to 
these  products,  the  demands  went  up.  and 
the  supplies  were  taxed  with  the  resulting 
alteration  of  our  export /Import  situation. 

The  picture  with  regard  to  atomic  energy 
Is  somewhat  different.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  did  not  begin  to  develop  atomic 
energy  for  generating  electrical  power  until 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  nuclear  power 
has  yet  to  become  a  major  operating  alterna- 
tive source.  Progress  in  getting  additional 
nuclear  generating  plants  on  the  line  has 
been  slowed  by  court  actions  and  executive 
decisions  based  on  environmental  considera- 
tions. The  breeder  reactor,  which  many.  In- 
cluding me,  see  as  a  potential  medium  range 


answer  to  our  energy  problems  is  still  some 
years  away — p>erhaps  as  much  as  twenty  years 
away. 

The  Congress,  the  President  and  Industry 
&Te  involved  In  developing  sound  programs 
which  each  considers  will  be  the  blueprint 
to  meet  this  most  important  domestic  chal- 
lenge. Within  Congress,  there  1*  probably 
more  of  a  divergence  of  opinion  than  in  any 
other  segment  of  society.  My  colleagues  who 
feature  themselves  as  the  champions  of  the 
consumer  (and  frankly  any  of  us  who  don't 
act  in  what  we  consider  to  be  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  consumer  and  the  nation  won't 
be  around  very  long ! ) ,  but  those  who  seem 
to  seek  the  label  of  consumer  advocate  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  else,  will  be  looking  for 
some  program  which  will  give  us  ample  en- 
ergy, clean  air,  an  adeqtiate  balance  of  pay- 
ments situation  and  sound  national  securi- 
ty— at  no  Increase  In  costs  to  the  constitu- 
ents! The  man  who  can  deliver  that  under 
the  conditions  we  now  face  Is  not  on  this 
earth. 

My  point  is,  any  program  which  will  ac- 
complish the  objectives  I  have  just  stated, 
and  I  consider  them  sound  objectives,  Ls 
going  to  cost  plenty.  Peter  Flanlgan  has 
Slimmed  it  up  rather  well  as  quoted  In  that' 
Newsweek  article:  "Everything  must  give  a 
little — national  security,  environmental 
quality,  and  price."  To  which  Newsweek  re- 
sponds, "Compromise  pleases  no  one  com- 
pletely, of  course,  but  the  alternative  seems 
to  be  to  throw  the  nation  out  in  the  cold." 

Let  us  begin  with  those  thoughts  as  our 
frame  of  reference,  and  examine  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  some  possible  short  range  and 
longer  term  solutions  to  this  problem.  Two 
immediate  steps  must  be  taken:  First  we 
must  Increase  our  imports  of  oil  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  natural  gas,  and  second,  we 
must  convert  Indxistry  from  those  fuels  to 
coal. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council's  "U.S. 
Energy  Outlook"  has  concluded  that  "Be- 
cause of  long  lead  times  required  to  Increase 
domestic  production,  energy  Imports  must 
Incresae  over  the  next  few  years.  In  the 
short  term,  through  1975.  options  are  limited 
for  altering  the  trend  toward  greater  de- 
pendence on  foreign  energy  sources." 

This  is  a  solution  which  I  suggest  with 
the  greatest  reluctance  for  two  very  signifi- 
cant reasons:  balance  of  payments  and  na- 
tional security.  Again  quoting  from  the 
NPC's  Energy  Outlook,  "Greater  oil  and  gas 
imports  will  have  a  major  Impact  on  the 
nation's  balance  of  payments.  The  cost  of 
Imported  fuels,  less  the  sales  revenue  from 
fuel  exports  results  In  >  steeable  net  dollar 
drain.  This  dollar  drain  was  $2.1  billion  In 
1970.  It  will  range  from  about  $9  to  $13  bil- 
lion In  1975  .  .  ."  The  report  projects  a  three- 
fold to  fifteenfold  Increase  In  foreign  ex- 
change requirements  by  1985  over  current 
levels.  The  Council  concludes  that  "To  pay 
for  our  Imports  of  fuel,  we  will  need  to  seek 
additional  exports  of  other  goods  and  serv- 
ices. The  magnitude  of  the  potential  prob- 
lem In  this  area  is  highlighted  by  the  fact 
that  today  our  total  annual  exports  of  all 
goods  and  services  Is  only  about  $65  billion  " 

And  a  U.S.  Commerce  Department  report 
discussing  the  growing  reliance  on  Saudi  Ara- 
bia for  oil  says  It  Is  only  a  matterv  of  time 
before  the  U.S.  slips  Into  a  net  deficit  In 
trade  with  that  country  for  the  first  time  In 
history.  It  concludes  that:  "The  aggressive 
selling  on  the  pnrt  of  U  S.  exporters  that 
might  possibly  prevent  this  from  occurring 
has  yet  to  develop."  Nevertheless,  this  In- 
crease In  Imports  must  be  taken  as  one  shori- 
term  solution,  and  I  emphasize  that  for  my 
part.  I  would  like  to  see  it  terminated  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Part  of  my  reason  for  that  Is  as  I  suggested 
a  few  minutes  ago,  the  matter  of  national 
security.  Again  from  the  Petroleum  Council 
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R«iort:  "Besides  the  poeelble  large  Increases 
in  volumes  of  Imports,  a  shift  In  the  source 
of  those  Imports  threugh  1985  Is  Indicated, 
larger  share  of  U.S.  Imports  will  come 
frofe  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  Thus,  as  Im- 
poifs  rise,  the  country  will  become  Increas- 
dependent  on  the  political  and  eco- 
c  policies  of  a  small  number  of  distant 
coi|ntrles.  This,  In  turn,  can  have  Important 
fnces  with  respect  to  the  military, 
political  and  economic  position  of  the  United 
5.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
for  additional  storage  to  cushion  the 
impact  of  possible  near-term  Interruptions 
foreign  supplies,  and  the  desirability  of 
utl  ity  plants  being  constructed  to  burn 
than  one  type  of  fossil  fuel." 
this  same  note,  Ray  Vlcker,  writing 
froin  Saudi  Arabia  in  the  January  23  edition 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  notes,  "Like  it 
lot,  Washington  may  have  to  pay  more 
attention  to  Arab  wishes  and  sensitivities — 
by  1985  it  is  estimated  the  U.S.  will 
rtlng  about  half  of  Its  oil.  and  most 
will  come  from  the  Middle  East." 
ao  far  all  of  this  talk  about  reliance  on 
for  ign  resources  has  centered  on  the  pc- 
litiial  considerations  within  the  countries 
wit  a  whom  we  will  be  doing  business.  But 
me  add  some  personal  observations  from 
seat  on  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
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need  only  recall   the  events  of  June 

to  realize  how  quickly  the  international 

"     .  can  change  with  regard  to  our  tra- 

sources  of   supply   and   the   routes 

nrhich  we  receive  them.  The  Middle  East 

■  could  have  dried  up  our  supplies  In  a 

ter  of  weeks,  had  It  gone  on.  But  fur- 

the  supplies   cannot   reach   us   If   our 

access  to  the  seas  and  waterways  of  the 

1   is  challenged. 

you  know,  for  many  years  this  country 

unchallenged  as  the  major  sea  power 

world,  able  to  guarantee  without  ques- 

the  right  of  access  to  the  sea  lanes  of 

world  to  all  nations.  However,  our  su- 

orlty  is  facing  a  serious  challenge.  The 

Ian  Navy  has  grown  dramatically  in  the 

ten  years.  Most  of  their  ships  are  less 

20  years  old  while  many  of  ours  should 

gone  Into  moth   balls  years  ago.  They 

weapon  and  missile  systems  equal   to 

in   some  cases  perhaps  superior  to  our 

and  the  Russian  submarine  force  pre- 

a  very  serious  potential  threat  to  our 

lonal  freedom  of  the  aeas.  In  addition. 

Soviets  seem  to  have  made  Inroads  Into 

countries   positioned    along   the    nar- 

waterways  and  straits  through  which  we 

*  pass — and  which  we  must  keep  ope-. 

sure  delivery  of  foreign  oil  to  this  coun- 
Presldent  Nixon  has  made  progress  in 
talks  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  are 
ess  danger  of  an  International  onfron- 
■^n  now  than  we  were  even  a  year  or  two 
but  all  of  these  faotrr?,  treet^^er  wlt^ 
tenuous   cease-fire    arringement    which 
exists  in  the  Middle  East  mu5*  be  con- 
and  we  must  reduce  our  reliance  on 
n   imports  as  quickly  as  oos'^lble. 
e  second  portion  of  my  short-ran?e  solu- 
Is  of  -^articular  Importance  to  vou.  We 
begin  right  now  to  convert  industry 
oil  and  gas  to  coal.  Most  studies  I  have 
conclude  that  gas  is  an  improper  source 
tnergy  for  industrial  uses.  Giu  must  be 
"-■'ed  a  premium  fuel.  It  md«t  be  re- 
for    that    segment    of    our    markets 
ch  cannot  economically  or  for  other  rea- 
■      utUize    coal— residential,    commercial 
other  special  areas, 
friend,  Russ  Cameron,  In  an  address 
fillings.  Montana,  last  fall  declared  that 
-en  25  percent  and  40  percent  of  the  gas 
consumed  In  this  country  today  Is  used 
purposes  for  which  other  fuels  are  suit- 
But  he  points  out  that  we   are   now 
to   reverse   the   substitution   process 
accounts   for  those  percentages,   be- 
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cause  we  are  nearly  out  of  that  low  cost  gas 
that  started  the  change  In  the  first  place. 

A  similar  situation  exists  with  oil.  Oil 
supplies  about  45  percent  of  our  total  energy 
requirements,  and  a  good  percentage  of  that 
requirement  cannot  be  economically  satis- 
fied in  any  other  way.  Autos,  airplanes  and 
buses  are  not  likely  targets  for  coal  substi- 
tution, and  it  is  doubtful  that  we  could 
convmce  the  railroads  to  go  back  to  the 
steam  locomotive,  even  though  many  a  ro- 
mantic railroad  buff  still  longs  for  the  sound 
of  old  number  nine.  But  we  must  change 
over  those  uses  of  oil  that  can  be  switched  to 
another  fuel,  and  one  excellent  alternative 
fuel  Is  low  sulfur  coal.  The  only  problem  Is 
that  the  transition  is  still  going  the  other 
way:  Industry  Is  still  converting  to  low 
sulfur  oil  tmd  the  supplies  are  getting  scarce. 

In  order  to  begin  the  transition  in  earnest, 
we  must  make  such  a  step  attractive  to  the 
industry  concerned.  There  are  some  obvious 
incentives,  of  course,  and  others  must  be 
developed.  The  most  obvious  incentive  to 
any  industry  is  economic.  Another  winter 
with  interruptlble  natural  gas  service  and 
resultant  shut  down  of  operations  would 
not  be  a  pleasant  prospect  for  anyone  trying 
to  make  a  profit.  Scurrying  around  later  this 
year  to  nail  down  contracts  for  enough  low 
sulfur  fuel  oil  appears  to  be  a  similarly  un- 
enviable prospect.  But  if  the  costs  of  low 
sulfur  coal  are  significantly  higher,  tran- 
sition to  coal  will  proceed  at  a  much  lower 
pace.  Frankly.  I  don't  believe  this  will  be  the 
case  in  the  forseeable  future,  because  the 
only  way  we  wUl  meet  even  the  present 
demands  for  natural  gas  and  oil  Is  through 
the  Increased  Imports  we  have  talked  about 
and  new  exploration  and  development  at 
home.  Neither  of  those  alternatives  is  cheap, 
and  It  is  anticipated  that  costs  from  either 
alternative  wUl  drive  prices  up  to  the  extent 
that  low  sulfur  coal  will  be  quite  competi- 
tive. It  may  be  that  we  will  have  to  come 
up  with  some  other  means  to  encourage 
transition  to  coal,  such  as  rationing,  tax  In- 
centives and  certainly  an  Intensive  public 
relations  and  sales  program  aimed  at,  as 
Russ  Cameron  puts  It,  taking  gas  and  oil 
out  from  under  the  Industry's  boilers  and 
putting  It  where  It's  needed  more. 

We  have  plenty  of  low  sulfur  coal  to  re- 
place some  uses  of  gas,  oU  and  even  high 
silfur  coal.  We  can  see  It  becoming  competi- 
tive In  cost  through  Improved  mining  tech- 
niques, new  Innovations  In  transportation, 
sucu  as  coal  slurry  pipelines,  and  the  Inevi- 
table Increases  in  the  costs  of  oil  and  gas. 

There  is  one  more  problem,  and  this  is 
the  matter  of  environmental  considerations. 
While  the  e.  d  product  may  be  comp.itible 
wi-h  enniisions  standards  now  in  effect,  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  product — the  mining 
operation  itself— is,  as  you  all  know,  coming 
under  ever-increasing  scrutiny  because  of 
the  eflects  on  the  r..itural  envir  -nment.  And 
this  appl-es  to  the  entire  minine  industry, 
not  merely  to  coal  mining,  of  course.  But 
even  iii  1970,  44  percent  of  all  coal  came  from 
surface  mi:.i'  g  and  currezu  trends  se?m  to 
indicate  even  greater  emphasis  on  surface 
extraction  In  the  future. 

Let  me  tell  you  before  I  go  on  that  I  am 
in  no  way  suggesting  that  we  abolish  surface 
mining  operations  for  coal  or  anv  other  min- 
erals. I  recognize  too  well  the  disruption  in 
our  economic  structure  and  the  deleterious 
effect  on  our  s'lndard  of  living.  But  what 
I  am  saying  Is,  there  are  pressures  from  seg- 
ments of  our  society  to  do  Just  that,  and 
there  are  others  of  us  in  this  society  who  are 
unwilling  to  accept  unrestricted,  or  Insuffi- 
ciently regulated  surface  mining  in  those  re- 
maining portlous  of  our  country  which  are 
ess?nrlalU-  unspoiled. 

Pollution  of  lakes  and  streams,  dnst  and 
noxious  gases  in  the  atmosphere,  unreclaimed 
stripped  arei5.  md  the  dangers  of  accessible 
open  pits  or  ether  terrain  characteristics  re- 


maining after  abandonment  of  strip  mines 
have  left  their  mark  upon  the  land  and  la 
the  minds  of  millions  of  people  who  desper- 
ately desire  to  protect  our  dwindling  natural 
resources,  one  of  which  Is  the  many  wilder- 
ness areas  of  our  country. 

Many  of  you  know  that  late  last  year,  la 
response  to  the  concerns  of  people  on  the 
Western  Slope  and  articles  In  the  Ouray 
County  Plalndealer  and  Herald.  I  wrote  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  expressing  my 
concern  over  a  leasing  arrangement  for  strip 
mining  coal  by  Kemmerer  Coal  Company  in 
our  Cimmaron  Ridge  District.  It  is  my  feel- 
ing that  such  an  operation  is  not  compatible 
with  the  present  uses  assigned  that  land, 
namely  hunting,  fishing,  grazing,  camping 
and  general  outdoor  activity.  At  the  very 
leas:,  I  sought  assurances  that  every  possi- 
ble consideration  be  given  to  environmental 
impact,  and  if  such  consideration  resulted  In 
negative  conclusloiis,  that  we  seek  to  termi- 
nate the  leases. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  that  I  probably 
recognize  our  national  energy  needs  more 
than  most  of  the  people  with  whom  you  will 
be  facing  similar  objections.  And  I  further 
recognize  that  as  we  move  toward  resolving 
our  energy  crisis,  compromise  will  be  neces- 
sary.  But  compromise  means  movement  on 
both  sides,  and  my  fwint  here  is  that  as  we 
place  heavier  demands  for  low  sulfur  coal, 
and  for  that  matter  the  many  other  minerals 
which  must  be  surface  mined,  you  must  be 
prepared  to  spend  larger  sums  on  reclama- 
tion, and  you  should  also  be  prepared  to  ex- 
plain your  plans  In  the  greatest  possible  de- 
tail to  the  public  prior  to  commencement  of 
your  operations. 

Environmentalists  are  not  unreswoiyible  or 
unintelligent  people.  I  believe  that  com- 
promise is  essential  for  the  benefit  of  the  na- 
tlon's  mineral  needs,  but  it  will  take  some 
Increased  spending  on  yotir  part  for  en- 
vironmental controls  and  reclamation,  a  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  public  and  some  of 
their  representatives  In  the  Congress  to  ac- 
cept the  resultant  higher  costs  of  the  end 
product,  and  concerted  effort  to  exchange 
information  and  ideas  among  all  the  parties 
to  Indicate  good  faith.  Along  this  line,  in- 
cidentally, I  have  been  told  recently  that 
coal  producers  like  to  think  in  terms  of  spend- 
ing about  $200  an  acre  on  reclamation.  It  has 
been  said  that  even  spending  up  to  $25,- 
000  an  acre  in  some  areas,  the  cost  of  the  coal 
would  not  Increase  by  more  than  10c  a  ton. 
Now  before  you  react  too  strongly,  let  me 
add  that  I  recognize  the  many  factors  which 
determine  both  the  cost  of  reclamation  and 
the  cost  pfer  ton  of  coal,  and  similarly  I  un- 
derstand that  an  acre  of  land  which  might 
be  In  an  area  where  the  going  price  for  un- 
developed land  was  $75  an  acre  would  notie 
a  likely  target  for  a  $25,000  per  acre  reclama- 
tion project!  But  again,  the  need  for  greater 
concern  for  our  remaining  undisturbed  lands, 
streams  and  lakes  must  become  a  major  con- 
sideration as  demands  for  surface  mined 
minerals  Increase  In  the  wake  of  our  preaent 
crisis. 

Increased  Imports  of  oU  and  liquid  natural 
gas  and  Increased  use  of  low  sulfur  coal  as  a 
substitute  for  them  where  possible  are  my 
two  primary  short-range  solutions.  Others 
Include  an  immediate  effort  toward  more  ef- 
ficient use  of  energy  through  Improved  op- 
eration of  our  appliances  and  automobiles, 
for  example.  Some  have  suggested  at  least 
a  temporary  waiver  of  further  emission  con- 
trol devices  for  autos  because  the  controls 
put  into  effect  thus  far  have  reduced  efB- 
clency  of  the  engines  to  the  extent  that  fuel 
consumption  Is  up  about  7  percent  and  still 
rising.  This  i»  an  area  where  compromise  may 
be  necessary.  And  It  is  another  reason  why 
better  means  of  transportation — such  as  the 
proposed  people  mover  project  in  the  Denver 
area — must  be  developed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. 
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In  the  Immediate  future,  we  must  work  to 
overcome  environmental  problems — real  and 
Imagined — which  hamper  immediate  con- 
struction of  more  nuclear  power  plants  for 
electrical  power. 

Also  In  the  hnmediate  future,  we  In  Con- 
gress must  pass  some  legislation  deregulat- 
ing the  price  of  natural  gas  at  the  well  head, 
a  step  which  would,  of  course,  result  In  price 
increases,  but  which  would  also  be  a  factor 
in  encouraging  industrial  users  to  move  to 
coal  and  which  would  insure  home  dwellers 
and  other  premium  cu&tomers  adequate  sup- 
plies of  gas.  The  other  factor  In  deregulating 
the  well  head  price,  of  course,  is  to  stimulate 
additional  exploration  and  development  of 
our  domestic  natural  gas  resources. 

We  can  also  look  for  some  sharp  Increases 
In  oil  costs  and  I  believe  that  we  must  not 
entertain  the  slightest  thought  of  tampering 
with  the  22  percent  oil  depletion  allowance  at 
a  time  when  additional  Incentives  may  be 
necessary. 

This  will  not  be  a  pleasant  pill  to  swal- 
low. We  have  enjoyed  an  energy  bargain  In 
this  country  for  years,  but  experts  now  pre- 
dict increases  in  total  energy  costs  of  50  to 
150  percent  over  the  next  ten  years,  and  some 
estimates  are  even  higher. 

The  longer  range  solutions  to  our  energy 
needs  are  fascinating.  The  breeder  reactor, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  and  which 
uses  Plutonium  to  generate  more  fuel  than 
it  actually  uses,  the  concept  of  harnessing 
solar  energy,  and  beyond  all  of  this,  the 
great  adventure  of  controlled  thermonuclear 
fusion.  It  Is  my  hope  that  we  can  have  a 
large  economically  feasible  thermonuclear 
demonstration  power  plant  in  operation  by 
the  year  2000.  These  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
longer  range  possibilities. 

Closer,  perhaps.  Is  oil  and  even  gas  from 
shale,  with  the  work  on  our  Western  Slope 
n«>st  important  to  the  future  of  this  energy 
s^rce.  Oil  from  coal  and  coal  gasification 
are  two  possibilities  which  are  now  econom- 
ically Infeaslble.  but  which  through  increased 
research  and  development  and  the  projected 
cost  Increases  of  our  conventional  energy 
sources,  could  very  well  become  mediimi 
range  alternatives.  The  nuclear  stimulation 
of  natural  gas  deposits,  such  as  proposed  in 
Rio  Blanco  and  accomplished  In  Project 
Hullson  is  another  posslbUity.  There  are 
others,  of  course,  and  this  subject  becomes' 
more  fascinating  as  it  becomes  more  chal- 
lenging. 

In  reflecting  on  the  situation  In  which 
we  find  ourselves,  I  think  there  is  some  inter- 
esting food  for  thought.  It  seems  to  me  that 
over  the  hundred  and  some  years  that  we 
have  occupied  portions  of  this  continent, 
we  have  always  been  faced  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  pushing  farther  out,  opening  new 
territory,  and  taking  the  resources  we  needed 
as  we  continued  to  grow  and  prosper.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  now  turning  our  attentions  to 
a  new  challenge,  that  of  conquering  our 
environment.  The  challenge  Is  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  quality  of  Ufe  and  the  effective 
management  of  the  resources  necessary  to 
maintain  it.  It  seems  to  be  that  the  transi- 
tion from  conquering  nature  In  the  form 
of  new  lands  to  conquering  our  environment 
and  the  challenges  It  presents  may  be  diffi- 
cult but  It  Is  necessary.  It  means  acquiring 
a  new  imderstandlng  of  the  value  and  avail- 
ability of  our  resources  and  a  recognition 
that  we  have  attained  a  highly  developed 
and  advanced  socliety  but  not  without  pay- 
ing a  high  price  In  terms  of  resources  ex- 
pended to  accomplish  It.  Over  the  remain- 
der of  this  century,  much  more  of  our  at- 
tention will  be  expended  toward  Increasing 
the  efficiency  of  our  technology,  and  encour- 
aging the  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources In  search  for  an  even  better  quality 
of  life  for  all  mankind. 


RESOLUTION  BY  COLORADO  LABOR 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  HASKELL.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  many  Senators  share  my  concern 
about  the  administration's  usurpation  of 
authority  in  many  areas  which  rightly 
belong  to  Congress. 

One  primary  area  of  concern  is  the 
execuLive  refusal  to  spend  the  funds 
which  have  been  authorized  and  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress.  We  have  the 
power  and  the  obligation  to  determine 
the  spending  priorities  of  this  Nation.  I, 
for  one,  am  appalled  by  recent  actions 
which  indicate  that  the  administration 
has  completely  ignored  our  expressed  de- 
sires by  impounding  already  appropri- 
ated f  imds. 

The  memberrof  the  executive  board 
of  the  Colorado  Labor  Council  share  my 
point  of  view  that  Congress  must  exert 
itself  and  take  action  to  resist  this  im- 
fortunate  trend. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Colorado  Labor  Council  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection^  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Asserting  Congressional  Authority 

Whereas,  This  Council  is  concerned  with 
the  assertion  of  the  unusual  proclamation  of 
power  through  the  control  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  appropriated  funds  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  a  means  of  control- 
ling and/or  subverting  the  authority  of  the 
legislative  Branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas.  The  proclaimed  righteousness  of 
the  President  obviously  designates  his  ap- 
proach to  his  reasoning  that  the  Office  of  the 
President  is  entitled  to  this  kind  of  subjec- 
tive autocracy;  and 

Whereas,  No  reasonable  American  can 
stand  by  and  watch  the  demise  of  beneficial 
programs  (which  the  people,  themselves. 
have  wUled  through  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States)  by  Presidential  proclamation 
to  eliminate  appropriations  already  made  to 
such  programs  as:  Urban  Renewal,  Model 
Cities,  War  on  Poverty.  Job  Training  for  Dis- 
advantaged, and  Elementar>'  and  Secondary 
Education  Faculties  for  Children  of  Im- 
poverished Americans:  and 

Whereas,  State  Government,  even  if  it  is 
ready  to  assume  its  rightful  role  in  Its  rela- 
tloi^lp  with  the  Federal  Government  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  for  the  programs 
that  are  so  urgently  needed  in  the  area  oi 
human  welfare  relating  to  both  urban  and 
rxiral  America,  the  fact  of  life  is  that  no  State 
government — including  Colorado  Sr-can  act 
to  evaluate  what  the  State  should  do  to 
relieve  the  arbitrary  cutoff  of  pi)grams  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  before 
June  30,  1973,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  CouncU  call  upon  the 
five  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  two  members  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  from  Colorado  to  take  leader- 
ship In  having  the  Congress,  Itself,  establish 
Its  own  executive  agencies  to  be  administered 
by  the  Congress  to  assure  that  the  programs 
funded  by  the  Congress  in  spite  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stat^  are  administered 
outside  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  President  in 
the  fields  of  Urban  Renewal,  Job  Education, 
Farm  Family  Maintenance,  Job  Training  for 
the  Poor,  and  Development  of  Full  Employ- 
ment (among  others)  both  In  the  public  and 
private  sector;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  the  Colorado  Congressional 


delegation  considers  this  whole  area  of  Con- 
gressional Integrity  as  demanding  the  first 
call  upon  its  business  so  that  Congress  does 
not  continue  to  rock  along  in  its  usual  man- 
ner but  does  not  arise  in  these  few  months 
Immediately  ahead  to  the  occasion  of  giving 
leadership  to  the  American  people:  all  of 
this  in  spite  of  the  unabashed  and  authori- 
tarian display  of  Judgment  m  the  mo- 
narchical role  assumed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  even  If  such  action  by  the 
Congress  moves  its  own  leadership  in  the 
direction  of  a  parliamentary  type  of  execu- 
tive action,  responsible  to  the  political  ma- 
jority of  the  U.S.  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
Government  serving  the  people. 


PROBLEMS   OF   ELECTIONS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 1  and  2  the  National  Association  of 
Secretaries  of  State  met  In  conference  in 
New  Orleans.  Significantly,  the  full  2 
days  were  spent  by  these  Important  State 
ofiBcials  discussing  our  voter  registration 
and  election  laws.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  organization,  they  gave 
their  undivided  attention  to  the  problems 
of  elections. 

It  had  been  my  hope  to  be  with  the 
secretaries  of  state  in  New  Orleans  so 
that  I  might  receive  the  benefits  of  their 
accumulated  talents  and  experience; 
however,  storms  on  the  east  coast  and 
plane  schedules  disallowed  my  attend - 
ancov  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  an 
enthusiastic  report  from  one  of  my  staff 
members  who  was  there  about  the  de- 
termination and  concern  election  ofl5- 
cials  have  for  uniform  election  laws. 

In  passing,  I  might  note  that  there  was 
great  interest  in  the  Voter  Registration 
Act^— S.  352,  Certainly,  the  time  and 
effort  by  election  ofiQcials  in  New  Orleans 
is  indicative  of  the  responsibility  the 
Senate  has  to  give  close  attention  to 
problems  of  voter  registration. 

The  secretaries  of  state  in  New  Or- 
leans passed  what  I  think  are  two  land- 
mark and  related  resolutions  which 
recognize  the  need  for  the  Federal  Ctov- 
emment  and  State  governments  to  work 
in  tandem  to  Improve  voter  registration. 

The  first  resolution  was  submitted  by 
the  very  able  secretary  of  state  of  Loui- 
siana, Wade  O.  Martin,  Jr..  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  organization's  standing 
committee  on  elections.  The  second 
resolution  was  submitted  by  the  equally 
able  secretary  of  state  of  Connecticut, 
Gloria  Schafifer,  a  member  of  the  same 
committee.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  two  resoluticHis  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  No.  1 
Whereas    the   problems   Inherent    In    the 
elections  procew  are  common  to  all  states  of 
the  union  and; 

Whereas  It  has  become  Increasingly  obvi- 
ous that  there  must  be  more  Interchange  of 
Ideas  and  cooperation  among  the  several 
states  and  between  the  federal  government 
with  respect  to  changes  and  Improvements 
in  the  election  laws  and; 

Whereas  there  does  not  exist  at  the  pres- 
ent time  any  national  organization  of  chief 
state  election  officials  which  can  exclusively 
devote  Its  purpose  to  the  Improvement  and 
problems  of  the  elections  process  and; 
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Whereas  this  can  best  be  done  through  a 
ilatlonal  association  of  chief  elections  ad- 
qilnlstratore; 

Now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that  we,  the 
<iilef  state  elections  officials  In  attendance 
{ t  the  National  Conference  on  Elections  held 
li  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  on  February  1 
I  nd  2,  1973,  do  hereby  recommend  and  sup- 
I  ort  the  creation  of  the  National  Association 
(f  Chief  Elections  Administrators  sponsored 
I  y  the  National  Association  of  Secretaries  of 
9tate. 

This  resolution  adopted  at  New  Orleans, 
]  oulBlana,  this  2nd  day  of  February,  1973. 

Resolution  No.  2 

RESOLUTION — LIAISON   COMMITTEE 

Whereas,  our  Nation  and  Its  several  states 
I  xe  In  the  midst  of  a  critical  period  In  the 
Evolution  of  our  election  system;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  essential  to  the  Congress 
1  hat  In  considering  the  enactment  or  the 
jnendment  of  legislation  relating  to  the 
I  requisition  and  exercise  of  voting  rights.  It 
1  las  available  the  advice  and  consultation  of 
'  hose  officials  possessing  the  highest  level  of 
I  ixpertlse  In  election  administration;   and 

Whereas,  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
he  National  Association  of  Secretaries  of 
i  Itate  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
^Imlnisterlng  the  election  laws  In  their  re- 
I  pectlve  states  and  said  members  are  keenly 
kware  that  the  administration  of  elections 
nvolves  a  function  of  the  greatest  public 
loncem;  and 

Whereas,  said  members  recognize  further 
he  need  for  their  being  available  to  the  Con- 
I  Tess  to  present  their  analyses,  evaluation 
I  jid  views  as  to  the  effectiveness  and  work- 
ability of  existing  and/or  contemplated  leg- 
slation  relating  to  voting  rights  and  voting 
n  federal  elections;  and 

Whereas,  said  members  recognize  the  de- 
I  irability  of  making  available  to  our  national 
eglalatule  a  committee  of  its  members  pre- 
>ared  to  testify  with  regard  to  voting  rights 
eglslatlon,  and  particularly  charged  with  the 
esponsibllity  of  analyzing  and  evaluating 
he  same  as  to  its  procedural  effectiveness 
md  workability  and  its  potential  for  an 
irderly  Integration  into  the  several  states 
ilectlons  systems; 

Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secretaries  of  State  con- 
ilder  the  designation  of  a  liaison  committee 
>f  its  members  who  shall  upon  the  direction 
>f  the  president  and/or  executive  board  tes- 
;lfy  on  prooosed  legislation  relating  to  the 
icquisitlon  and  exercise  of  voting  rights  and 
;he  conduct  of  elections. 


FORT  LEE  MILITARY  SERVANT 
TRAINING  CAMP 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ng  my  Investigation  of  the  use  of  en- 
isted  men  as  personal  servants  to  high- 
ranking  generals  and  admirals  in  the 
[J.S.  Armed  Forces,  the  name  of  the 
^nny  installation  at  P\}rt  Lee,  Va.,  has 
constantly  appeared. 

rORT    UES    TRAINS    SERVANTS 

Port  Lee  is  the  place  where  the  Army 
brains  enlisted  men  in  the  graces  of  per- 
sonal service.  Fort  Lee  offers  an  exten- 
sive course  of  instruction  broken  down 
Into  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  sub- 
ject. Volunteers  for  the  Army's  enlisted 
aide  program  come  to  Fort  Lee,  mainly 
on  temporary  duty  Eutslgnment — ^TDY. 

The  course  lasts  about  8  weeks  and 
runs  continuously  throughout  the  year. 
There  are  24  slots  per  course,  mainly  for 
Army  persoimel  but  occasslonally  also 
for  the  Air  Force. 


The  enlisted  men  at  Fort  Lee  receive 
some  extraordinary  training.  They  are 
thoroughly^  brief ed  on  how  to  take  care 
of  the  every  need  of  the  admiral  or  gen- 
eral they  serve  and,  in  addition,  the 
needs  of  the  oflBcer's  family.  They  learn 
how  to  set  a  proper  table,  arrange  flow- 
ers, prepare  gourmet  food  such  as  petit 
fours,  carve  delicate  and  intricate  de- 
signs from  blocks  of  ice  for  table  decor- 
ations and  serve  beverages  at  parties. 
They  also  are  told  how  to  provide  for 
the  essentials  of  everyday  living  for  their 
officers. 

MOCKin*  OF    GENERAL'S    QUARTERS 

Fort  Lee  contains  a  mockup  of  sev- 
eral generals  quarters  complete  with 
beds,  living  rooms,  dining  rooms,  bath- 
rooms, and  kitchens.  Here  they  practice 
the  specifics  gleaned  from  the  many 
hours  of  lectures.  Large  manikins  are 
provided  so  that  they  can  practice  ar- 
ranging medals  and  properly  placing 
decorations. 

While  at  Fort  Lee,  the  enlisted  men  re- 

j  ceive  their  own  type  of  uniform.  They 

are  issued  a  special  set  of  tuxedo-tsT^e 

pants».and  white  mess  jackets  to  wear 

arounc  the  officer's  house. 

The  Army's  enlisted  aide  program  is 
managed  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Oper- 
ations, Enlisted  Aide  Unit,  1E680  in  the 
Pentagon.  When  colonels  become  pro- 
motable,  they  call  the  enlisted  aide  unit 
and  request  that  they  be  put  on  the  wait- 
ing list  for  a  personal  servant.  About  80 
new  generals  are  now  on  this  list.  It 
frequently  is  the  first  thing  a  new  gen- 
eral does. 

GOURMET    COOKS    RECRUITED 

The  Army  combs  the  military  for  en- 
listed personnel  with  special  service  ca- 
pabilities. The  enlisted  aide  unit  keeps 
in  touch  with  the  Culinary  Institute  of 
America  to  recruit  men  who  graduate 
and  then  happen  to  serve  in  the  military. 
When  found  after  basic  training,  they 
are  asked  if  they  want  to  volunteer  for 
the  personal  aide  program.  Gourmet 
cooks  are  recruited  in  this  manner. 

PHYSICAL    APPEARANqX   IMPORTANT 

Not  every  enlisted  man  can  make  it 
through  the  Army's  aide  program.  If  an 
enlisted  man  is  physically  unattractive 
for  some  reason,  such  as  a  bad  complex- 
ion problem,  he  is  not  judged  to  be  of  suf- 
ficient military  bearing  to  be  aroimd 
a  general  or  admiral.  He  is  weeded  out. 

OTHER    WAYS    TO    OBTAIN    SERVANTS 

Being  assigned  a  personal  servant  by 
the  enlisted  aides  unit  Is  not  the  only 
technique  used  to  acquire  help.  If  the 
commanding  officer  of  a  base  wants  his 
grass  cut,  he  simply  orders  it  done.  The 
same  goes  for  car  washing,  laimdry,  and 
errand  running  for  the  wife.  Since  the 
commanding  officer  is  in  full  control  of 
the  base,  his  word  is  law,  and  he  can 
command  that  his  personal  desires  be 
fulfilled. 

8.    850 

I  have  Introduced  S.  850  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  enlisted  men  as  personal  servants 
by  officers  or  family  members  and  to  shut 
down  training  facilities  such  as  at  Fort 
Lee,  Va. 

It  Is  unethical  to  cater  to  the  every 


whim  of  generals  and  admirals  at  a 
time  when  the  poor  are  being  asked  to 
sacrifice  and  the  elderly  are  being  told 
to  expect  less  assistance.  It  must  stop 
now.  The  $13  million  for  pay  and  allow- 
ances alone  for  the  1,722  enlisted  aides 
can  be  put  to  better  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recent  newspaper  article  by 
an  enterprising  investigative  reporter, 
Ann  Blackman,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  together  with  an  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  of  February  4, 
1973. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
AiDK  Or  Servant? — He  Cooks,  Cleans,  and 

Walks  the  Doc — All  for  His  General 
(By  Ann  Blackman) 

Fort  Lee,  Va. — Here  the  Army  trains 
soldiers  to  make  tasty  i)engulns  out  of 
hard-boiled  eggs,  carve  swans  out  of  Ice, 
groom  dogs  and  empty  ash  trays. 

Other  lessons  range  from  bartending  to 
flower  arranging. 

The  purpose  Is  to  prepare  enlisted  men,  all 
volunteers  for  the  program  for  the  Job  of 
making  Army  generals  and  their  families 
more  comfortable.  Or,  as  ah  Army  spokes- 
man explains  it,  "to  put  the  commanding 
officer  and  his  family  in  the  forefront  of 
the  Army  InstaUation  and  the  community." 

Some  program  critics  call  the  personal 
aides  servants.  Most  generals  get  one  aide  for 
each  star  on  their  shoulders. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  report  saya 
that  in  pay  and  allowances  alone  the  personal 
aides  program  costs  the  Army  $3.6  million 
yearly.  The  Navy  spends  $4.4  million,  the 
Air  Force  $4.3  miUlon  and  the  Marines 
$837,000  on  similar  programs,  the  report 
says. 

What  sort  of  enlisted  men  volunteers 
to  be  an  aide? 

"It  takes  a  special  boy,  one  who  wlU  take 
an  order  from  a  female,  like  the  general's 
wife,"  a  spokesman  at  Fort  Lee  replied. 

During  a  visit  to  Fort  Lee,  an  officer 
was  asked  directions  to  the  training  school. 
"An  enlisted  aides  course?"  he  said.  "Oh 
you  mean  the  charm  school.  Over  there." 

He  pointed  to  a  two-story.  World  War  n 
era  building  that  has  been  remodeled  to  In- 
clude Ave  apartments.  Each  resembles  a  gen- 
eral's quarters  and  Includes  a  living  room, 
dining  room,  two  bedrooms  and  a  bathroom. 
Red  and  white  carnations  are  carefully  ar- 
ranged on  many  tables. 

Such  delicacies  as  chocolate -covered  petit 
fours,  the  work  of  aides,  are  stored  in  freezers. 

The  Army's  enlisted  aides  course  has  been 
located  in  the  building  since  the  program 
started  in  January  1969.  Courses  are  given  six 
times  a  year,  and  the  Army  reports  a  total  of 
404  graduates.  The  waiting  list  of  generals 
requesting  aides  is  now  at  about  80.  Some 
generals  don't  ask  for  aides,  according  to  the 
spokesman. 

He  said  soldiers  spent  70  hours  learning 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  an  enlisted 
aide,  109  hours  on  management  of  dining  fa- 
cilities and  137  hours  on  "the  advanced  prin- 
ciples of  cooking,  baking  and  garnishing." 

Duties  listed  in  the  course  outline  include 
pet  care,  cleaning  a  general's  quarters,  care 
of  officer's  uniform  and  equipment,  prepara- 
tion of  center  pieces  and  ice  carvings  and 
watering  plants. 

A  section  calred  household  duties  includes 
these  responsibilities:  empty  and  wash  all 
ash  trays;  sweep  off  steps  and  porch;  scour 
tub,  shower,  lavatory  and  all  fixtures;  empty 
laundry  hamper;  Insure  adequate  supply  of 
soap,  facial  tissues,  toilet  tissue  and  tooth 
paste. 
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Helping  a  general's  wife  includes  reminding 
her  of  appointments,  providing  her  with 
transportation  and  assisting  her  role  as 
hostess,  according  to  the  outline. 

Critics,  Including  Sen.  William  Proxmire 
(D-Wls.),  say  taxpayers  should  not  have  to 
pay  for  personal  aides  to  generals  and  oth- 
er military  brass.  The  Army  says  the  taxpay- 
ers are  getting  a  good  deal. 


Sneaky  Attack 

Rank,  as  the  saying  goes,  has  /ts  privileges. 
But  If  Senator  WUliam  Proxmire  has  his  way, 
the  privilege  of  having  a  "military  aide"  who 
Is  actually  a  little  more  than  a  domestic 
servant  will  not  be  one  of  them. 

According  to  a  recent  study  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  there  are  1722  enlisted  men 
(annual  expense  of  about  $13,000,000)  as- 
signed to  aide  duty.  Many  of  them,  accord- 
ing to  Senator  Proxmire,  spend  their  time 
walking  dogs,  tending  bar  at  private  parties, 
cooking  meals,  gardening,  doing  the  family 
laundry  and  cleaning  out  the  swimming  pool. 

In  a  recent  Senate  speech,  Mr.  Proxmire 
attacked  this  regal  system  as  "one  of  the 
last  trappings  of  aristocratic  privilege"  and 
argued  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  mili- 
tary to  stop  doling  out  domestic  help  at  the 
rate  of  one  per  star. 

Although  the  Pentagon  has  come  to  expect 
criticism  from  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, this  assault  hits  the  military  brass  where 
It  hurts — on  the  home  front.  Almost  any  gen- 
eral would  be  willing  to  stand  eyeball  to  eye- 
ball with  the  Russians.  Bvjt  few,  we  suspect, 
want  to  be  forced  to  tell  the  little  lady  that 
she  will  have  to  drive  the  kids  to  school  her- 
self. 


COHERENT   NATIONAL  ENERGY 
POLICY 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  a  coherent  national  energy  pol- 
icy was  demonstrated  by  the  President's 
failure  to  meet  fuel  needs  this  winter  de- 
spite insistent  prodding  over  many 
months  by  myself  and  others  who  fore- 
saw the  impending  shortages.  The  short- 
age of  oil  illustrates  a  far  more  general 
and  growing  shortage  of  energy.  Yet,  the 
Nation  has  no  solution  to  its  longer  term 
energy  requirements,  nor  even  a  coordi- 
nated effort  to  match  our  energy  re- 
quirements with  our  vast  energy  poten- 
tials. 

Testifying  recently  In  support  of  S.  70, 
to  establish  a  Coimcil  on  Energy  Policy, 
I  cited  the  Nation's  failure  to  develop 
,  coal  as  an  environmentally  sound  source 
of  energy.  With  some  effort  and  money 
systems  could  be  developed  for  the  ex- 
traction of  coal  in  environmentally 
sound  ways.  Systems  in  process  of  devel- 
opment could  also  permit  coal  to  be 
burned  without  pollution  and  to  be  con- 
verted into  oil  and  gas. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  possi- 
bility of  investing  billions  of  dollars  in 
the  development  of  natural  aas  reserves 
in  Siberia.  I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  should  attach  a  higher  priority  to  the 
development  of  our  own  fuel  reserves, 
though  the  need  is  such  that  it  may  well 
be  necessary  to  proceed  expeditiously  in 
many  directions  at  once. 

The  Nation's  reserves  of  coal  could 
theoretically  be  converted  into  more  than 
4,000  billion  barrels  of  oil  which  is  10 
times  the  world's  proven  oil  reserves.  I 
suggest  that  for  the  long  haul  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  energy  and  coal  Is 


more  Important  than  the  development 
of  more  expensive  and  highly  vulnerable 
foreign  sources  of  oil  and  gas.  The  Nation 
is  largely  unaware  of  the  potentials  for 
coal.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  of  February  8,  1973,  before  the 
Commerce  Committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Aolai  E. 
Stevenson  III 

Statement  by  Senator  Stevenson  on  S.  70, 
to  establish  a  Council  on  Energy  Policy, 
before  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  this 
Committee  for  focusing  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  nation  on  the  need 
for   a  coherent   national   policy   on  energy. 

Experience  In  my  own  state  dramatizes  the 
need  for  national  short-term  and  long-term 
responses   to   growing   energy   shortages. 

This  winter  brought  the  lesson  home.  I 
have  been  appalled  at  the  Inability  of  the 
Administration  to  even  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fuel  shortage.  In  November  I 
wrote  to  Secretary  Morton  and  former  OEP 
Director  Lincoln  to  ask  for  a  modification 
of  the  Oil  Import  Regulation  to  aUow  Inde- 
pendent operators  in  Districts  II  through  IV 
an  oil  import  quota.  I  believed  this  would 
safegard  against  a  winter  fuel  shojtage.  My 
letter  received  a  mere  acknowledgment. 

On  December  21,  after  the  shortages  In 
No.  2  heating  oil,  propane  and  natural  gas 
were  becoming  apparent,  I  wrote  to  the  Pres- 
ident, citing  the  reasons  for  the  fuel  short- 
age, calling  for  a  temporary  end  to  the  oU 
import  quota  program,  and  suggesting  other 
measures  that  might  be  taken  to  relieve  the 
shortage.  Other  Senators  in  the  Midwest 
and  elsewhere  were  doing  likewise.  Our  let- 
ters received  mere  acknowledgments. 

On  January  10,  I  Joined  other  members  of 
the  Senate  Midwestern  Democratic  Caucus 
in  another  letter  to  the  President,  again 
calling  for  a  suspension  of  the  oil  import 
quota  program.  Aigain,  nothing  happened. 

Finally,  and  only  as  Senator  Kennedy  and 
I  prepared  S.J.  Res.  23  to  suspend  oil  Import 
quotas,  did  the  President  act  to  suspend 
the  program.  The  President's  action,  how- 
ever, was  too  late  and  too  little,  and  it  does 
nothing  about  next  winter,  when  we  may 
well   be  facing   the  same  problems. 

The  Executive  Branch  is  plainly  tmable  to 
gauge  <J(xr  ahort-torm  energy  needs,  let  alone 
our  long-term  requirements. 

The  necessity  is  to  forecast  our  short-  and 
long-tirm  needs  and  to  plan  a  coordinated 
policy  in  response  to  those  needs.  I  believe 
that  a  prospective  answer  is  at  hand  to  meet 
this  necessity  in  S.  70,  the  bill  before  the 
Committee  which  would  create  a  Council  on 
Energy  Policy  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

This  three-member  Council,  as  is  set  forth 
in  S.  70's  "Declaration  of  Purpose,"  would 
establish  a  central  point  for  the  collection, 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  energy  statis- 
tics and  data  necessary  to  formulate  policies 
for  wise  energy  management  and  conserva- 
tion. The  CouncU  would  also  prepare  a  long- 
range  comprehensive  plan  for  energy  utiliza- 
tion in  order  "to  foster  Improvement  in  the 
efficiency  of  energy  production  and  utiliza- 
tion, reduction  of  its  adverse  environmental 
Impacts,  conservation  of  energy  resources  for 
future  generations,  reduction  of  excessive  en- 
ergy demands,  and  the  development  of  tech- 
nological capabilities  to  produce  alternative 
clean  energy." 

Perhaps  most  Important  of  eX\,  the  Council 
would  coordinate  all  energy  activities  of  the 
federal  government,  and  provide  a  measure 
of  leadership  to  state  and  local  governments 


and  various  other  persons  and  organizations 
concerned  with  energy. 

Moreover,  although  this  bill  focuses  on  the 
Executive  Branch,  and  its  ability  to  forecast 
and  respond  to  our  energy  needs,  the  Section 
6  requirement  of  an  annual  energy  rep>ort 
to  the  Congress  will  help  us  revise  present 
law  and  policy  dealing  with  energy  In  order 
to  deal  with  our  ever-changing  and  expanding 
energy  needs.  In  fact,  one  duty  of  the  Coun- 
cU would  be  to  advise  the  Congress  as  well 
as  the  President  on  how  to  resolve  conflicting 
energy  policies  of  various  federal  agencies. 

The  efflcltncy  of  our  currently  frag- 
mented approach  and  the  need  for  the 
coordinated  energy  policy  which  S.  70  could 
provide  are  convincingly  illustrated  by 
the  incredible  imbalance  which  has  de- 
veloped between  our  nation's  natural  energy 
reserves  and  our  patterns  of  energy  consump- 
tion. 

Of  the  basic  fuel  sources  of  coal,  oil,  gas, 
and  uranium,  our  3.000  billion  tons  of  coal 
constitute  aboui  80';  of  the  total  fuel  re- 
sources of  the  nation,  while  gas  constitutes 
only  9%  of  our  total  energy  resources,  oil 
only  8%.  and  uranium  only  4'^c. 

Yet  as  consumers  we  depend  on  gas  and  oil 
to  supply  79 ""r  of  all  our  energy  needs. 
Because  no  one  has  been  responsible  for  over- 
all energy  planning,  we  have  come  to  rely  on 
those  fuels  In  shortest  supply  for  the  greatest 
part  of  our  energy  requirements,  while  our 
greatest  single  energy  resource  lies  relatively 
untouched. 

We  all  recognize  the  need  to  meet  our 
growing  energy  needs  without  further  de- 
grading the  environment.  Under  older  tech- 
nologies It  was  simply  easier  to  turn  to  oil 
and  gas  In  order  to  minimize  adverse  environ- 
mental consequences.  What  has  troubled  me, 
however.  Is  that  we  have  had  the  capability 
for  some  time  now  to  utilize  new  technologies 
which  will  enable  us  to  transform  our  tre- 
mendous untapped  coal  reserves  Into  en- 
vironmentally sound  fuels.  With  ever- 
increasing  pressures  on  our  oil  and  gas 
reserves,  and  the  frightening  experience  of 
this  relatively  mild  winter,  I  fear  we  have 
already  waited  too  long  to  make  use  of  these 
new  technologies.  I  believe  a  centrally  co- 
ordinated energy  jrollcy,  as  called  for  by  S.  70, 
Is  the  key  to  focusing  our  energy  research 
priorities  on  such  Important  questions. 

The  Office  of  Coal  Research,  In  conjunction 
with  the  American  Gas  Association,  has  al- 
ready constructed  a  pilot  plant  in  Chicago 
for  converting  high  sulfur  coal  Into  pipeline 
quality  gas.  Three  more  pilot  plants  for  test- 
ing variations  i '.  this  process  are  under  con- 
struction elsewhere  in  the  country.  One 
variation  of  this  process,  producing  less  than 
pipeline  quality  gas,  is  t>elng  tested  as  an  • 
environmentally  superior  fuel  for  electrical 
generation. 

A  pUot  plant  has  been  constructed  which 
demonstrates  the  feasibility  of  transforming 
high  sulfur  coal  into  low  sulfur  fuel  oU,  and 
one  concept  Is  being  tested  which  would 
simultaneously  result  In  both  the  llquieflca- 
tlon  and  gaslflcatlon  of  coal. 

Technology  Is  also  being  developed  for  the 
clean  burning  of  high  sulfur  coal  combined 
with  limestone.  Much  of  this  work  Is  being 
conducted  at  the  Argonne  National  Labora- 
tory In  Bllnols.  With  adequate  financial  sup- 
port It  could  soon  produce  a  system  to  power 
generating  plants  for  electricity. 

The  Implications  of  all  this  research  are 
staggering.  Improved  mining  techniques, 
some  of  it  also  in  the  research  stages,  would 
make  it  environmentally  feasible  to  recover 
about  2,000  billion  tons  of  our  nation's  3,- 
000  billion  tons  of  coal  reserves.  Illinois 
alone  has  about  10%  of  these  reserves,  and 
studies  by  the  Office  of  Coal  Research  indi- 
cate that  Illinois'  high  sulfur  coal  is  also 
among  the  highest  in  potential  liquid  and 
gas  yields  In  the  nation. 
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At  a  conversion  rate  of  two  barrels  or 
diore  of  synthetic  oil  per  ton,  nationally,  we 
\  'ould  have  over  4,000  billion  barrels  of  oil 
1 1  the  form  of  coal,  or  ten  times  the  world's 
I  roven  reserves.  If  this  ooal  were  converted 
t  >  pipeline  quality  gas,  It  would  yield  about 
S  3,000  trillion  cubic  feet  of  synthetic  gas. 
( lur  proven  recoverable  national  reserves  are 
qnly  1,800  trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 

Too  few  people  are  aware  of  this  Incred- 
ible untapped  potential.  The  time  to  make 
t  lis  technology  begin  serving  the  people  of 
c  ur  Increasingly  energy-starved  nation  Is 
1  >ng  overdue;  and  so  Is  the  kind  of  overall 
«  nergy  policy  coordination  which  could  help 
f  3CUS  attention  and  resources  on  such  cru- 
c  Lai  questions  of  balanced  energy  needs. 

Illinois'  currently  unused  high  sulfur  coal 
dauld  be  converted  Into  a  major  energy  source 
t  }r  the  nation,  and  that  would  be  one  of  the 
teneflts  of  a  better  coordinated  energy  pol- 
i;y.  We  have  always  had  the  resources  to 
r  leet  our  energy  needs.  Passage  of  S.  70  may 
te  the  long-overdue  key  to  providing  the 
i  Irectlon  and  will  to  put  them  to  the  most 
e  nclent  use  In  an  Increasingly  energy  starved 
I  atlOQ. 
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OREGON  INVENTORS'  WEEK 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
dleased  today  to  announce  that  the  Gov- 
€  mor  of  Oregon,  the  Honorable  Tom  Mc- 
Call,  designated  the  week  of  February  11 
i  s  "Oregqp  Inventors'  Week"  to  coincide 
\ith  National  Inventors'  Day,  February 
11.  It  is,  indeed,  a  privilege  for  me  to  be 
£  ble  to  pay  tribute  to  the  many  inventor- 
c  Itizens  of  the  State  of  Oregon  who  have 
c  ontributed  so  much  to  its  economy  and 
\  elfare.  Their  continued  pursuit  of  excel- 
1  nee  and  their  creativity  and  imagina- 
t  on  promise  to  bring  even  greater  bene- 
f  ts  to  the  people  of  our  State  and  the 
If atlon  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanii^us  con- 
sfent  that  the  text  of  Governor  McCall's 
sf;atement  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the^ate- 
riient  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
^EcoRS,  as  follows: 

Statkmxnt  bt  Oovebnos  Tom  McCali. 

Even  In  our  grandfathers'  days  American 
lliventlveness  was  a  topic  of  conversation  and 
\fonder  all  over  the  civilized  world. 

One  of  the  flrst  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the 
l|nlted  States  was  to  establish  the  patent  sys- 
i  under  which  American  Inventors  have 
diade  outstanding  contributions  to  the 
world's  engineering,  manufacturing,  and 
s  :lentiflc  projects. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  the 
Ifnlted  States  Congress  have  now  passed  and 
t  le  President  of  the  United  States  has  now 
8  gned  a  resolution  officially  designating  the 
t  irthday  of  Thomas  Edison,  February  11th.  as 
I  fatlonal  Inventors  Day. 

As  Ctovemor  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  1  do 
llereby  proclaim  the  week  of  February  11, 
1973.  4s  "Oregon  Inventors  Week"  in  com- 
I  lemoratlon  of  the  contribution  made  by  the 
1  iventors  of  the  State  of  Oregon  to  the  prog- 
i!8s  of  the  useful  arts  vrithln  the  United 
£  tates  and  to  the  contributions  made  by  all 
iaventors  to  progress  within  the  State  of 
9regon. 

In  this  way,  the  State  of  Oregon  expresses 
liianks  to  her  inventor-citizens  for  their  con- 
1  rlbutions  to  the  economy  and  welfare  of  this 
I  tate  and  our  Nation.  Additionally,  we  pay 
tribute  to  the  United  States  Patent  system 
1  y  acknowledging  and  recalling  the  quotation 
( f  Abraham  Lincoln :  "The  Patent  System 
I  dds  the  fuel  of  interest  to  the  fire  of  genius." 


EMERGENCY  PROPERTY  TAX 
RELIEF  ACT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church)  in  cosponsoring  S.  471, 
the  Emergency  Property  Tax  Relief  Act. 

The  property  tax  now  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  crushing  burdens  for  elderly 
persons  living  on  limited,  fixed  incomes. 

An  a  result,  large  numbers  of  older 
Americans  are  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy because  of  tills  never-ending  up- 
ward spiral. 

Many  aged  homeowners  now  turn  over 
20,  30.  or  40  perofent  of  their  income  to 
the  local  assessor.  For  example,  elderly 
households  with  annual  incomes  below 
$2,000  pay,  on  the  average,  almost  16 
percent  of  their  incomes  for  property 
taxes.  And  in  the  northeast  region, 
property  taxes  account  for  a  shocking 
29  percent  of  their  budgets. 

A  classic  example  occurred  in  my  own 
State  of  New  Jersey,  wjiere  one  elderly 
widow,  with  an  annual  income  of  $1,176, 
was  paying  $796  to  the  local  assessor.  The 
net  impact  is  that  her  property  taxes  ac- 
counted for  almost  70  percent  of  her 
meager  resources — leaving  her  just  about 
$7  per  week  for  food,  clothing,  transpor- 
tation, medical  care,  and  other  essential 
expenses. 

This  account,  I  want  to  emphasize,  is 
not  just  an  isolated  story.  It  happens  in 
varying  degrees  throughout  every  region 
in  the  United  States. 

The  evidence  is  all  too  compelling  that 
the  elderly — more  so  than  any  other  age 
group  in  our  society — are  being  squeezed 
through  the  property  tax  wringer. 

For  the  typical  urban  household,  the 
property  tax  represents  about  3.4  per- 
cent of  their  household  Income.  But  for 
the  older  Americans,  it  accounts  for  8.1 
percent  pf  their  budget.  And  in  the 
Northeastern  United  States,  aged  house- 
holds turn  over  11.4  percent  of  their  in- 
come to  the  local  assessor. 

As  the  former  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging  and  now  the  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  I  have  had  a  longstanding 
commitment  to  protect  the  elderly  from 
confiscatory  property  taxes.  In  the  past, 
I  have  sponsored  legislation  to  develop  a 
mechanism  to  provide  relief  for  over- 
whelmed aged  homeowners  and  tenants. 
But  now,  a  very  compelling  and  complete 
body  of  knowledge  has  been  developed 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging. 

This  evidence,  in  my  judgment,  points 
unmistakably  to  one  conclusion:  elderly 
homeowners  and  tenants  need  emer- 
gency relief  now.  And  this  is  a  major 
reason  why  I  join  the  current  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging  in 
sponsoring  the  Emergency  Property  Tax 
Relief  Act. 

S.  471,  I  strongly  believe,  represents  a 
sound  and  sensible  approach  for  com- 
ing to  grips  with  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  affecting  older  Americans. 
Moreover,  it  can  ease  the  financial  bur- 
den for  States  desiring  to  establish  cir- 
cuitbreaker  tax  relief  systems  for  elderly 
homeowners  and  renters. 

Under  this  measure,  the  triggering 
mechanism  would  come  into  operation 


when  an  individual's  property  tax  or  rent 
causes  an  overload  situation  in  compari- 
son with  ho\isehoId  income.  Additionally, 
a  step  system  would  be  built  Into  the  for- 
mula to  target  relief  to  those  in  greatest 
need.  For  example,  households  with  in- 
comes not  exceeding  $3,000  would  be  en- 
titled to  relief — in  the  form  of  a  rebate 
or  refund — provided  their  property  taxes 
exceeded  4  percent  of  their  income. 
Afterwards,  the  threshold  would  be  in- 
creased by  1  percent  for  each  $1,000  of 
family  income,  until  it  eventually  reaches 
7  percent  for  households  in  the  $5,001  to 
$6,000  income  group. 

Renters  with  incomes  imder  $6,000 
would  also  be  entitled  to  relief  whenever 
gross  rents  exceed  25  percent  of  their 
household  income. 

Older  Americans — because  of  their 
markedly  reduced  incomes  in  retire- 
ment— are  in  urgent  need  of  protection 
from  this  onerous  and  growing  burden. 

More  than  3  million  still  fall  below  the 
poverty  line,  despite  the  enactment  of  re- 
cent social  security  increases.  If  the  hid- 
den poor  would  also  be  coimted,  nearly 
2  million  more  aged  persons  would  be 
classified  as  living  in  poverty. 

These  statistics  present  a  challenge 
which  our  Nation  must  address  itself  to 
now.  And  the  Emergency  Property  Tax 
Relief  Act  provides  an  effective  and  real- 
istic method  for  delivering  long  overdue 
relief  to  low-  and  moderate-income  aged 
homeowners  and  renters. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  by 
Douglas  Cray  of  the  New  York  Times 
puts  in  proper  perspective  the  impact  of 
the  property  tax  upon  older  Americans. 
It  also  provides  compelling  reasons  for 
eaifly  action  on  the  Emergency  Property 
Tax  Relief  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle— entitled  "Tax  Relief  for  the  Elderly 
in  Focus" — to  my  colleagues,  and  ask 
iwanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tax  RKLizr  roR  the  Eij>z:rlt  in  Focus 
(By  Douglas  W.  Cray) 

"The  time  has  come  to  stop  talking  about 
the  Impact  of  property  taxes  on  older  Amer- 
icans and  to  act  in  their  behalf." 

President  Nixon  made  that  pledge  to  3,400 
delegates  attending  the  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging.  He  said  he  would  de- 
velop specific  proposals  to  ease  the  burden 
of  "one  of  the  most  onerous  of  all  taxes  for 
older  Americans." 

The  President  reiterated  the  pledge  in  a 
special  message  to  Congress  last  March  and 
reaffirmed  it  last  fall  during  the  election 
campaign,  when  he  said  he  would  ask  Con- 
gress this  year  for  property-tax  relief  for  the 
elderly. 

His  Interest  in  the  matter  is  by  no  means 
singular.  It  reflects  at  the  highest  level  a 
growing  national  awareness  of  a  problem 
faced  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  20  million 
aged  (65  and  over)  living  In  homes  they  own. 

Several  bUls  have  been  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress in  recent  years  aimed  at  providing  a 
measure  of  property-tax  relief  for  older 
Americans.  Voluminous  material  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  collected  by  Senate  and  Houce 
committees. 

Last  year  the  staff  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  an 
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organization  of  Federal,  state,  city  and 
covmty  government  officials,  developed  at  the 
White  House's  request  detailed  analyses  of 
the  Impact  of  property  taxes  on  elderly  home- 
owners. 

This  kind  of  attention  strongly  suggests 
that  1973  may  be  the  year  the  Government 
acts.  Several  states  already  have  acted  and 
pressures  are  building  in  others. 

A  weU-documented  case  has  been  made 
for  such  action. 

Consider  property  taxes,  for  example.  In 
1971  they  reached  a  record  high  of  more  than 
$40-billlon.  They  rose  about  35  per  cent 
from  1967  to  1970  and  have  Increased  an- 
other 36  per  cent  since. 

Superimposed  on  the  elderly  homeowner 
or  tenant  (through  rent  Increases),  spiral- 
Ing  property  taxes  can  be  termed  onerous. 
Close  to  70  per  cent  of  the  elderly  own  homes, 
but  in  1970  half  the  families  headed  by  older 
persons  had  Incomes  of  less  than  $5,053. 
Moreover,  almost  five  million,  or  over  a  quar- 
ter of  the  elderly,  live  below  the  official  pov- 
erty line. 

'Typically  urban  households  pay  about  4 
per  cent  of  income  for  property  taxes.  For 
the  elderly  the  pecentage  has  climbed  to  30 
and  more  in  parts  of  the  country. 

Staff  studies  by  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  indicate 
that  for  1.3  million  elderly  home  owners  with 
Incomes  of  less  than  $2,000,  property  taxes 
claim  an  average  of  15.8  per  cent  of  their 
incomes.  In  the  Northeast  the  average  prop- 
erty tax  in  this  income  group  is  30.8  per  cent. 
In  the  West  it  is  22.9  per  cent. 

As  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
noted  in  its  annual  report  last  year:  "Evi- 
dence from  one  Midwestern  state  (Wiscon- 
sin), for  example,  revealed  that  more  than 
8,000  elderly  homeowners  who  lived  on  less 
than  $1,000  paid  about  30  per  cent  of  their 
meager  incomes  for  property  taxes." 

The  reference  to  Wisconsin  is  significant. 
In  1964  Wisconsin  pioneered  In  developing 
and  passing  legislation  to  provide  property 
tax  relief  for  the  elderly.  It  has  been  termed 
a  "circuit-breaker"  system  and  provides  that 
such  taxes,  in  excess  of  a  predetermined  per- 
centage  of  total  income,  be  rebated  by  the 
state. 

As  originally  adopted  in  Wisconsin  the 
circuit -breaker  came  Into  effect  when,  for 
those  elderly  households  with  Incomes  below 
$2,000.  property  taxes  exceeded  6  per  cent 
of  income.  In  1965  the  total  program  bene- 
fit in  the  state  amoxinted  to  $1,829,426 
granted  to  30,714  beneficiaries  for  an  aver- 
age of  $59.56. 

The  Wisconsin  formula  has  changed  since, 
and  the  circuit-breaker  concept  has  been 
adopted  by  14  states. 

Elderly  homeowners  and  tenants,  most  of 
whom  cannot  begin  to  afford  the  "Sun 
Cities"  and  posh  retirement  communities, 
are  now  finding  some  measure  of  tax  relief 
in  those  states.  It  has  permitted  many  to 
hold  on  to  their  homes,  providing  not  only 
shelter  and  roots  in  communities,  but  also 
preserving  some  equity,  something  to  leave 
for  heirs. 

The  emergence  last  year  of  the  Federal 
revenue-sharing  concept  has  led  to  across- 
the-board  property-tax-relief  plans  in  some 
states  and  communities.  Officials  and  others 
concerned  about  the  problem  are  urging 
Federal  legislation  estaMlshlng,  perhaps 
through  matching  grants,  support  for  state 
programs  such  as  the  circuit-breaker. 

John  Shannon,  assistant  director  of  the 
advisory  commission,  gave  this  p>ersonal  view 
to  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
in  1969  testimony: 

"The  Federal  Government  could  hiirry  his- 
tory along  by  providing  a  financial  reward 
to  those  states  that  extend  property-tax  re- 
lief to  low-Income  families.  The  Federal  in- 
centive might  well  take  the  form  of  reim- 


bursing the  state  for,  say,  one-half  of  the 
coet  that  it  incurs  in  taking  such  remedial 
action.  Corrective  action  must  be  taken — 
an  affluent  society  has  no  excuse  for  putting 
this  type  of  tremendous  burden  on  very  low- 
income  householders  in  order  to  finance  its 
schools  and  local  governments." 


VIETNAM    SETTLEMENT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  106th  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Maine  passed  a  resolution  in  recognition 
of  the  Vietnam  settlement.  On  behalf  of 
myself  and  Senator  Hathaway.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  joint  reso- 
lution in  recognition  of  peace  with  honor 
in  Vietnam  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Resolution  in  Recognition  or  Peace 
With  Honor  in  Vietnam 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  announced  the  successful  negotiated  con- 
clusion of  the  Viet  Nam  conflict;  and 

Whereas,  the  flnal  agreement  enabling  re- 
turn of  prisoners  and  troops  and  establishing 
peace  with  honor  will  be  signed  on  Saturday, 
Janxiary  27,  1973;  and 

Whereas,  the  People  of  Maine  share  with 
their  fellow  Americans  a  sense  of  profound 
and  prayerful  thanks  that  United  States  mili- 
tary involvement  in  Viet  Nam  has  been  con- 
cluded in  an  honorable  manner;  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved:  That  We,  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  now  assembled,  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent Richard  M.  Nixon,  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger 
and  those  in  the  service  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment who  have  successfully  secured  an 
honorable  end  to  this  conflict  and,  hopefully, 
the  beginning  of  a  generation  of  peace 
throughout  the  world;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  National  Security  Advisor  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Maine. 


ATTACK  ON  SENATOR  STENNIS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  to  a  man, 
the  Senate  was  alarmed  and  saddened 
at  hearing  of  the  brutal  and  senseless 
attack  on  our  revered  colleague,  Sena- 
tor John  Stennis. 

No  other  Member  of  this  body  com- 
mands such  a  universal  measure  of  re- 
spect and  admiration  from  his  asso- 
ciates—within Congress  and  without — 
as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  And  no 
one  more  completely  personifies  the  peo- 
ple's idea  of  a  Senator — gracious,  dedi- 
cated, and  knowledgeable — than  he. 

We  each  have  a  deep  personal  concern 
for  our  colleague.  The  Senate  as  an  in- 
stitution also  has  a  major  interest  in 
seeing  the  swiftest  possible  apprehen- 
sion of  the  individuals  responsible  for 
this  crime;  for,  Chairman  John  Sten- 
nis is  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
esteemed  individuals  ever  to  sit  In  the 
Senate  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished leaders  in  any  field  of  Amer- 
ican life.  Although  the  robbery  and  cold- 
blooded assault  he  suffered  last  month 
are  grave  offenses  against  the  law,  they 


also  affront  the  Senate's  principles  of 
courtesy,  dignity,  and  integrity  which 
John  Stennis  so  proudly  exemplifies. 
All  America  prays  for  the  Senator's 
swift  and  complete  recovery- .  We  have 
been  heartened  by  his  sure  steps  toward 
that  goal,  £ind  our  thoughts  and  sup- 
port in  this  trj-ing  time  go  out  to  Mrs. 
Stennis  and  their  family.  We  look  for- 
ward to  liis  early  return  to  this  Chamber 
and  to  the  continuation  of  his  invalu- 
able guidance  and  leadership  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
privileged  today  to  join  with  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  origin  and  descent  in  com- 
memorating the  55th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  modem  Republic 
of  Lithuania  and  the  722d  anniversar>-  of 
the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian  State.  On 
February  16,  1918,  the  determined  and 
courageous  people  of  Lithuania  proudly 
proclaimed  a  new  and  independent  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  after  centuries  of 
forced  servitude  to  the  crowns  of  Rus- 
sia, Germany,  and  Poland. 

Acceptance  of  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy and  freedom  followed  closely  upon 
the  proclamation  of  independence  in  this 
center  of  Christianity  on  the  Baltic. 
Land  reform,  construction,  and  improve- 
ment of  industry  and  transportation 
facilities,  and  the  development  of  an  edu- 
cational system  were  among  the  many 
accomplishments  of  the  early  Republic. 
The  struggle  for  liberty,  prosperity,  and 
social  justice  soon  earned  the  young  Re- 
public the  sobriquet  "Little  America. " 
and  this  Nation  looked  proudly  upon 
the  progress  of  her  sister  state. 

The  joy  of  progress  and  liberty  was 
abruptly  subdued  when,  in  1940,  Soviet 
troops  marched  into  the  Baltic  and  occu- 
pied Lithuania,  along  with  Latvia  and 
Estonia.  Forceful  annexation  of  these 
states  into  the  Soviet  Union  did  not,  how- 
ever, quench  the  spirit  and  resolve  of  the 
Lithuanians,  who  are  now  living  testi- 
mony to  Soviet  tyranny  whether  under 
Russian  rule  or  scattered  throughout  the 
free  world.  Even  now,  after  almost  23 
years  of  Soviet  subjugation,  Lithuanians 
are  risking  and  sacrificing  their  lives  in 
defiance  of  the  Soviet  regime,  seeking 
religious  and  political  freedom  for  their 
country.  The  unsuccessful  escape  at- 
tempt of  the  Lithuanian  sailor,  Simas 
Kudirka;  the  self-immolation  of  20-year- 
old  Romas  Kalanta;  the  subsequent 
demonstration  by  thousands  of  young 
Lithuanians,  and  the  petition  of  17.000 
Lithuanian  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
United  Nations,  demonstrate  Lithuania's 
thirst  for  freedom. 

In  recognition  of  the  continuing  vi- 
ability of  this  movement  for  independ- 
ence, the  U.S.  Government  recognizes  the 
Baltic  govemments-in-exile  as  the  true 
representatives  of  the  peoples  of  Lithu- 
ania. Latvia,  and  Estonia.  We  must  also 
give  careful  attention  to  their  intere^ 
in  the  upcoming  European  Security  Owi- 
ference. 

As  we  speak  today  in  honor  of  that 
great  moment  of  independence  55  years 
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ago, 


aU    Americans    should    recommit 
tlieinselves  to  tiie  ideals  of  freedom  and 
jusi  ice  which  animated  the  Lithuanians 
1918. 
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WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
to  join  with  other  Senators  from 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
in  introducing  extension  legislation 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
This  act,  as  passed  by  the  Congress 
repealed  the  existing  title  VI  of 
•Hementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  created  a  separate  act,  which  in- 
due es  part  B.  Grants  to  the  States — cur- 
rently funded  at  $37.5  million;  part  C, 
and  Services  To  Meet  Special 
funded  at  $18,550  mil- 
part  D,  Training  of  Personnel — cur- 
rently funded  at  $34,595  million;  part  E, 
Demonstration  and  Develop- 
funded  at  $6.1  million; 

F,  Instructional  Media  and  Materi- 
als-l-currently   funded   at   $11   million; 

G,  Special  Programs  for  Children 
Learning    Disabilities  —  currently 

fimtied  at  $2.25  million. 

of  these  programs  are  administered 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Han- 
whlch  despite  funding  levels 
3elow  authorization  levels  set  by  the 
has  done  an  outstanding  job 
deploying  its  limited  resources  in  a  way 
h  will  bring  greatest  return  to  han- 
dicapped children.  I  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
that  I  cannot  speak  too  strongly 
aboiit  the  leadership  which  has  been 
brof ght  to  the  field  and  to  many  of  the 
by  the  Bureau  in  its  attempts  to 
that  all  handicapped  children  are 
profided  with  appropriate  educational 
since  its  creation  6  years  ago. 
that  period  of  time,  support  for 
en  in  special  education  under  part 
grown  from  53,000  children  in 
to  more  than  200,000  in  the  last 
flscil  year.  It  has  supported,  imder  part 
Ifeglonal  Resource  Centers  to  provide 
and  technical  assistance  to  school 
for  diagnosis  and  special  educa- 
services;  regional  centers  for  the 
evaluation  and  education  for 
blind  children,  many  of  whom  were 
blind  as  a  result  of  the  rubella  epi- 
denlic  in  1964;  and  has  stimulated  the 
dev(  lopment  of  early  childhood  and  pre- 
sch(K>l  programs  for  handicapped  chll- 
through  what  was  originally  called 
Handicapped  Children  Early  Educa- 
Assistance  Act. 

for    handicapped    children 
in  life  are  exteremely  important 
often  can  mean  the  difference  be- 
twein  a  developmental  handicap  which 
be  a  problem  for  the  child  in  later 
or  a  reduction  in  the  severity  of 
handicap  because  of  early  stimjula- 
and   compensating   services.    The 
mo<)el  centers  in  early  education  author- 
imder  this  act  have  provided  direct 
to  more  than  10,000  children 
have  stimulated  the  creation  by 
State  and  local  governments  through 
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catalytic  assistance  of  services  for  an 
additional  75,000  children. 

For  example,  six  of  the  existing  proj- 
ects are  closely  related  to  Head  Start 
programs  which  include  handicapped 
children.  States  such  as  Alaska,  Tennes- 
see, and  Minnesota  have  adopted  the 
model  program  and  have  extended  it  to 
all  handicapped  children  within  the 
State.  In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  a 
project  with  the  Mount  Carmel  Guild 
in  Newark  has  extended  its  techniques 
for  working  with  inner  city  deaf  and 
language  handicapped  children  to  other 
programs  run  throughout  the  city. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  insure  that 
early  education  programs  are  coordi- 
nated with  other  programs  run  under  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act  in 
order  to  get  greatest  return  for  its  in- 
vestment, and  make  sure  that  tech- 
niques developed  in  one  program  can  be 
utilized  in  other  programs.  Thus,  the 
early  education  program  has  been  co- 
ordinated with  evaluation  projects  of 
early  intervention  under  the  part  E  re- 
search authority  and  with  training  lyoj- 
ects  under  part  D.  They  have  also,  imder 
part  F,  stimulated  the  development  of 
guidelines  for  preparation,  copywriting 
and  production  of  materials  used  in  early 
education  through  the  National  Center 
on  Media  and  Materials.  Parent  educa- 
tion films  have  been  developed,  and  chil- 
dren's programs,  such  as  Sesame  Street, 
Mister  Rogers  Neighborhood,  and  Zoom 
have  been  worked  with  to  stimulate  pro- 
graming for  handicapped  ciitidren  and 
to  bring  handicapped  children  and  adults 
onto  these  programs. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  we  would 
have  to  look  far  to  find  programs  which 
have  used  their  funding  in  a  more  cata- 
lytic way.  Training  programs  have  been 
assisted  at  more  than  300  colleges  and 
imiversities,  resulting  in  more  than  a 
twofold  growth  in  the  number  of  special 
educators  in  the  present  year.  Estimates 
show  a  need  for^ouble  the  number  of 
personnel  if  all  handicapped  children  are 
to  receive  the  educational  services  they 
need.  And  the  future  will  no  doubt  show 
£in  increased  growth  in  professional  and 
paraprofessional  training  programs  in 
special  education,  for  many  of  our  junior 
and  community  colleges  are  developing 
programs  which  will  provide  the  much- 
needed  personnel  for  special  education. 

Research  into  the  imique  learning 
modes  of  handicapped  children  has  re- 
sulted in  applied  research,  curriculum  de- 
velopment, the  development  of  tools  and 
media  for  Implementation  of  research 
and  dissemination  of  research  informa- 
tion. And  programs  under  part  G,  for 
children  with  specific  learning  dis- 
abilities, has  resulted  in  badly  needed 
knowledge  about  learning  problems  of 
chdldren  with  no  apparent  physical  or 
mental  disabilities  who  are  imable  to 
learn  basic  educational  skills. 

Since  1967  when  the  Congress  created 
a  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped and  passed  the  Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act,  the  accomplishments 
under  this  authority  have  provided 
promise  and  hope  to  many  handicapped 
children  who  previously  were  not  being 


educated  or  provided  for  by  the  school 
system.  In  order  to  Insure  that  these  ac- 
complisliments  continue  with  no  break 
in  services  or  lag  in  funding  authority, 
I  believe  that  we  must  act  soon  on  this 
extension  legislation. 

But  we  must  also  look  beyond  this  ex- 
tension. For  despite  growth  in  education 
programs  throughout  the  States,  and  the 
inclusion  of  many  more  children  in  ap- 
propriate preschool,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary programs,  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  7  million  handicapped  children  in 
this  country  are  without  special  educa- 
tion services.  I  believe  that  recent  court 
decisions  in  Pennsylvania,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  Michigan  arguing  the 
right  to  appropriate  educational  services 
of  all  handicapped  children  make  clear 
that  we  must  undertake  to  insure  that 
all  these  children  who  are  presently  re- 
ceiving inadequate  or  no  educational 
services  have  access  to  full  and  appro- 
priate public  education.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  Senators  Randolph,  Magntt- 
soN,  and  I  introduced  S.  6,  the  Educa- 
tion of  All  Handicapped  Children's  Act, 
on  January  4,  with  the  support  of  24  co- 
sponsors.  We  see  this  legislation  as  a 
basic  support  program  for  assistance  to 
States  in  educating  handicapped  chil- 
dren, and  as  such  this  excess  cost  fund- 
ing formula  should  take  the  place  of 
many  of  the  set-aside  and  formula  grant 
programs  currently  authorized  to  assist 
the  States.  We  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  important  role  to 
play  in  assisting  the  States  to  provide 
appropriate  education  programs  for  cJl 
handicapped  children,  and  in  Insuring 
that  all  handicapped  children  have  a 
right  to  a  free  and  appropriate  educa- 
tion. 

In  introducing  extension  legislation  for 
the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act, 
we  wish  to  make  very  clear  that  this  ye»r 
the  Congress  must  provide  Important 
national  leadership  to  assure  the  rights 
of  all  handicapped  children  to  free  and 
appropriate  education.  Thus,  the  com- 
mittee intends  to  hold  hearings  on  ex- 
tension legislation  and  on  S.  6,  the  Edu- 
cation for  All  Handicapped  Children's 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  received  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  from  Governors 
and  education  departments  across  the 
country,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  S.  6,  as  well  as  these 
letters,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  6 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act." 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 

(1)  there  are  more  than  seven  million 
handicapped  children  In  the  United  States 
today; 

(2)  close  to  60  percent  of  these  children  do 
not  receive  appropriate  educational  services 
which  woiild  enable  them  to  have  full  equal- 
ity of  t^portunlty; 

(3)  one  million  of  these  children  are  ex- 
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eluded  entirely  from  the  public  school  sys- 
tem and  will  not  go  through  the  educational 
process  with  their  peers; 

(4)  the  States  have  a  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide this  education  for  aU  handicapped  chil- 
dren; but  are  operating  under  Increasingly 
constrained  fiscal  resources:  therefore 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  Insure 
that  all  handicapped  children  have  avail- 
able to  them  not  later  than  1976  a  free  appro- 
priate public  education,  to  Insure  that  the 
rights  of  handicapped  children  and  their  par- 
ents or  guardian  are  protected,  to  reUeve  the 
fiscal  burden  placed  upon  the  States  and 
localities  when  they  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  handicapped  chUdren,  and  to 
assess  the  effectiveness  of  efforts  to  educate 
handicapped  children. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  uised  In  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "handicapped  children" 
means  tnentally  retarded,  hard-o%-hearlng, 
deaf,  speech  impaired,  visuaUy  handicapped, 
seriously  emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or 
other  health-impaired  chUdren,  or  children 
with  specific  learning  disabilities  who  by 
reason  thereof  require  special  education, 
training  and  related  services; 

(2)  the  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education; 

(3)  the  term  "per  pupil"  expenditure  for 
handicapped  children"  means,  for  any  State, 
the  ag^gregate  current  expenditure  during 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  computation  Is  made,  of  all  local 
educational  agencies  In  that  State,  plus  any 
direct  current  expenditure  by  the  State  for 
the  operation  of  any  such  agency  for  handl- 
cappeid  chUdren,  and  the  additional  cost  to 
the  State  or  local  educational  agencies 
within  that  State  for  the  provision  of  edu- 
cation to  handicapped  chUdren  In  homes, 
institutions,  and  other  agencies  other  than 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
divided  by  the  aggregate  number  of  handi- 
capped chUdren  in  attendance  daUy  to  whom 
such  agency  has  provided  free  appropriate 
public  education,  and  such  expwndltiire  shall 
not  include  any  financial  assistance  received 
under  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  or  any  other  Federal  financial 
assistance; 

(4)  the  term  "per  pupil  expenditure  for 
all  other  children"  means,  for  any  State,  the 
aggregate  current  expenditure  during  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  Is  made,  of  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  In  that  State,  plus  any  direct 
current  expenditure  by  the  State  for  opera- 
tion of  any  such  agency  for  all  other  children 
not  Included  In  the  determination  made 
under  paragraph  (6)  of  this  section,  divided 
by  the  aggregate  number  of  all  other  chil- 
dren In  attendance  daily  to  whom  such 
agency  has  provided  free  appropriate  public 
education,  and  such  expenditure  shall  not 
Include  any  financial  assistance  received 
under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  or  any  other  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance; 

(5)  the  term  "free  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation" means  education,  training  and  re- 
lated services  which  shall  be  provided  at 
public  expense,  under  public  supervision  and 
direction  and  without  charge,  meeting  the 
standards  of  the  State  educational  agency, 
which  shall  provide  an  appropriate  preschool, 
elementary,  or  secondary  school  education 
In  the  applicable  State  and  which  Is  provided 
In  conformance  with  an  Individualized  writ- 
ten program; 

(6)  the  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Coltunbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo,  Quam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(7)  the  term  "State  educational  agency" 


means  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for  the 
State  supervision  of  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law; 

(8)  the  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools  In 
a  city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or  such 
combination  of  school  districts  or  counties  as 
are  recognized  In  a  State  as  an  administra- 
tive agency  for  its  public  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  such  term  also  Includes 
any  other  public  Institution  or  agency  hav- 
ing administrative  control  and  direction  of 
a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school;  and 

(9)  The  term  "individualized  written  pro- 
gram" means  a  written  educational  plan  for 
a  child  developed  and  agreed  upon  jointly 
by  the  local  educational  agency,  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  the  child  and  the  child  when 
appropriate,  which  includes  (A)  a  state- 
ment of  the  chUd's  present  levels  of  educa- 
tional performance.  (B)  a  statement  of  the 
long-range  goals  for  the  education  of  the 
chUd,  and  the  intermediate  objectives  re- 
lated to  the  attainment  of  such  goals,  (C) 
a  statement  of  the  specific  educational  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  to  such  child.  (D)  the 
projected  date  for  Initiation  and  anticipated 
duration  of  such  services,  and  (E)  objective 
criteria  and  evaliiation  procedxires  and  sched- 
ule for  determining  whether  Intermediate  ob- 
jectives are  being  achieved. 

AUTHOKIZATION 

Sec.  4  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  States  in  providing 
a  free  appropriate  public  education  for  hand- 
icapped ChUdren  at  the  preschool,  elementary 
and  secondary  school  levels. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1, 
1973,  and  ending  June  30,  1977,  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

BASIC    CHANT    AND    ENnTLEMENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  (1)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  4  of  this  Act  for  each 
fiscal  year  each  State  is  entitled  to  an  amount 
which  is  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the 
per  pupil  expenditure  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, aged  three  to  twenty-one  years,  inclu- 
sive, exceeds  the  per  pupil  expenditiu'e  for 
all  other  children,  aged  five  to  seventeen 
years,  Inclusive,  In  the  public  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  State,  multiplied  by 
the  Federal  share  specified  in  section  8(a)  (2) 
for  each  handicapped  chUd  for  which  the 
State  is  providing  free  appropriate  public 
education  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Funds  so  allotted  shaU  be  used  by  the  State 
to  initiate,  expand  and  improve  educational 
services  for  handicapped  children  in  con- 
formance with  a  State  plan. 

(2)  The  per  pupU  expenditure  for  handi- 
capped chUdren,  aged  three  to  twenty-one 
years.  Inclusive,  and  the  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture for  aU  other  children,  aged  five  to  seven- 
teen years,  inclusive.  In  any  State  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  data  avaUable  to 
him. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  entitlement 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  wUl  not  be 
required,  for  the  {leriod  such  entitlement  is 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  reallotment 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during 
such  period  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix.  to 
other  States  In  proportion  to  the  original 
entitlements  to  such  States  under  subsection 


(a)  for  such  year,  but  with  such  proportion- 
ate amount  for  any  of  such  other  States 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the 
sum  which  the  Commissioner  estimates  such 
period  for  carrying  out  such  portion  of  its 
State  plan  approved  under  this  Act,  and  the 
total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  re- 
allotted  among  the  States  whose  proportion- 
ate amounts  are  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its 
entitlement  under  subsection  (bi  for  such 
year. 

ELIGIBtLITY 

Sec.  6(a).  In  order  to  qualify  for  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  in  any  fiscal  yeaj-,  a 
State  shall  demonstrate  to  the  Commissioner 
that  the  following  conditions  are  met. 

(1 )  A  State  has  in  effect  a  policy  that  as- 
sures all  handicapped  children  the  right  to  a 
free  appropriate  public  education. 

(2)  The  State  has  a  plan  which  details 
the  procedures  and  implementation  strat- 
egles  for  ensuring  that  a  free  appropriate 
public  education  will  be  available  for  all 
handicapped  children  within  the  State  not 
later  than  1976,  and  which  Includes  a  de- 
tailed timetable  for  accomplishing  such  a 
goal,  and  the  necessary  facilities,  personnel, 
and  services. 

(3)  The  State  has  made  adequate  progress 
in  meeting  the  timetable  of  Its  plan. 

(4)  Each  local  educational  agency  in  the 
State  will  maintain  an  Individualized  WTltten 
program  for  each  handicapped  chUd  and 
review  at  least  annually  and  amend  when 
appropriate  with  the  agreement  of  the 
parents  or  guardian  of  the  handicapped 
child;  that  in  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividualized WTltten  program,  parents  or 
guardian  are  afforded  due  process  procedures 
which  shall  Include  (A)  prior  notice  to 
parents  or  guardian  of  the  chUd  when  the 
local  or  State  educational  agency  proposes 
to  change  the  educational  placement  of  the 
child,  (B)  an  opportunity  for  the  par- 
ents or  guardian  to  obtain  an  impartial 
due  process  hearing,  examine  all  relevant 
records  with  respect  to  the  classification  or 
educational  placement  of  the  child,  and  ob- 
tain an  Independent  educational  evaluation 
of  the  child  and,  (C)  procedures  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  child  when  the  parents 
or  guardian  are  not  known,  unavaUable  or 
the  ChUd  is  a  ward  of  the  State,  Including 
the  assignment  of  an  individual,  not  to 
be  an  employee  of  the  State  or  local  edu- 
cational agency  involved  in  the  education 
or  care  of  chUdren,  to  act  as  a  surrogate 
for  the  parents  or  guardian:  and  that  when 
the  parents  or  guardian  refuse  to  agree  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Individualized  written 
program  that  the  decisions  rendered  in  the 
Impartial  due  process  hearing  are  binding 
on  all  parties  pending  appropriate  adminis- 
trative or  Judicial  appeal. 

(5)  Tests  and  other  evaluation  procedures 
utilized  for  the  purpose  of  classlfylug  chU- 
dren as  hEtndicapped  are  administered  so  as 
not  to  be  racially  or  culturaUy  discrimi- 
natory. 

(6)  To  the  maximum  extent  appropriate, 
handicapped  children,  including  chUdren  in 
public  or  private  institutions  or  other  care 
faculties,  are  educated  with  chUdren  who 
are  not  handicapped,  and  that  special  classes, 
separate  schooling,  or  other  removal  of  hand- 
icapped ChUdren  from  the  regular  educa- 
tional environment  occurs  only  when  the 
nature  or  severity  of  the  handicap  Is  such 
that  education  in  regular  classes  with  the 
use  of  supplementary  aids  and  services  can- 
not be  achieved  satisfactorily. 

(7)  An  advisory  panel  broadly  representa- 
tive of  individuals  involved  or  concerned 
with  the  education  of  handicapped  chUdren, 
including  teachers,  parents  or  guardian  of 
handicapped  chUdren,  administrators  of  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  chUdren,  and  handl- 
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cap  ped  Individuals,  has  (A)  advises  the  State 
edijcatlonal  agency  of  unmet  needs  within 
State  In  the  education  of  handicapped 
,   (B)    assists  the  State  educational 
In  determining  priorities  within  the 
for   educational   services   for    handl- 
chlldren;   (C)  reviews  the  State  plan 
reports  to  the  State  educational  agency 
the  public  on  the  progress  made  in  the 
lm)|lementatlon  of  the  plan  and  reconmiends 
amendments  to  the  plan,  (D)   com- 
on  any  rules  or  regulations  proposed 
Issuance  by  the  State  regarding  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children  and  the  pro- 
for  distribution  of  funds  under  this 
and    (E)   assists  the  State  In  develop- 
conductlDg  and  reporting  the  evaluation 
required  under  section  7  of  this 
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I)    To   the   extent    consistent    with    the 
and  location  of  handicapped  chll- 
In  the  State  who  are  enrolled  In  prl- 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  pro- 
Is  made  for  the  participation  of  such 
In  the  program  assisted  or  carried 
under  this  Act. 

I)    Federal  funds  made  available  under 

Act  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 

Increase   the   level   of   State   and   local 

•expended  for  the  education  of  handl- 

chUdren  and  in  no  case  supplant  such 

«  and  local  funds. 

.0)  The  State  educational  agency  will  be 
sole  agency  for  administering  or  super- 
the   preparation  and  administration 
lie  State  plan,  and  that  all  educational 
for  handicapped  children   within 
State  will  be  sup>ervlsed  by  the  persons 
for    educational    programs    for 
children   in  the  State  educa- 
agency   and   shall   meet  educational 
of  the  State  educational  agency. 
1)    The  State  has  identified  all  handl- 
chlldren  with  the  State  and  maln- 
a  list  of  the  local  educational  agency 
n  the  State  responsible  for  the  educa- 
of  each  such  child  (whether  the  cbUd 
In  the  area  served  by  the  local  edu- 
agency  or  is  sent  out  of  the  Jurls- 
for   services),   the   location   of   the 
and  the  services  the  child  receives. 
)   Any  State  meeting  the  eligibility  re- 
set forth  In  subsection  (a)  and 
to  participate  In  the  program  \mder 
Act  shall  submit  to  the  Commissioner 
at  such  time.  In  such  manner,  and  Con- 
or accompanied  by  such  Information 
le  deems  necessary.  Each  such  appllca- 
shall 
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)  set  forth  programs  and  procedures  for 
expenditure  of  the  funds  paid  to  the 
under  this  application,  either  directly 
tfuough  individual  local  educational  agen- 
or  combinations  of  such  agencies  to  Ini- 
tiate, expand,  or  improve  programs  and  proj- 
Includlng  preschool  programs  and  proj- 
whlch  are  designed  to  meet  the  edu- 
needs    of    handlcapuped    children 
throughout  the  State; 

)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that  the 
con^ol  of  funds  provided  under  this  Act,  and 
to  property  derived  therefrom,  shall  be 
public  agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes 
protlded  In  this  Act,  and  that  a  public 
age  icy  will  administer  such  funds  and  prop- 
ertjt 
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)  provide  for  (A)  malrlng  such  reports 
lucb  form  and  containing  such  Infor- 
.  as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to 
out  his  functions  under  this  Act,  In- 
cluding reports  of  the  objective  measiire- 
\»  required  by  paragraph  9  of  subsection 
and  (B)  keeping  such  records  and  for 
affotdlng  such  access  thereto  as  the  Com- 
mis  iloner  may  find  neceasary  to  assure  the 
con  ectnees  and  verlflcatjUan  of  such  reports 
proper  dlsbursemeiit  of  federal  funds 
under  this  Act; 


(4)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
such  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  pro- 
cedures will  be  adopted  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  ac- 
counting for.  Federal  funds  paid  under  this 
Act  to  the  State,  Including  any  such  funds 
paid  by  the  State  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies; 

(5)  provide  for  procedures  for  evaluation 
at  least  annually  of  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams In  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
handicapped  children,  in  accordance  with 
such  criteria  that  the  Commissioner  shall 
prescribe  pursuant  to  section  7. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  and  any  modification  thereof 
which — 

(1)  is  submitted  by  an  eligible  State  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (a) ; 

(2)  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (b) ; 

(3)  provides  for  the  distribution  of  funds 
under  this  Act  In  such  a  way  which  reflects 
the  relative  percentage  contribution  within 
each  State  of  funds  spent  within  the  State 
on  education  of  handicapped  children  by 
State  and  local  educational  agencies:  and 

(4)  provides  that  the  distribution  of  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  within  each  State  Is 
made  on  the  basis  of  consideration  of  (A) 
the  relative  need  for  special  educational  serv- 
ices in  certain  geographical  areas  within  the 
State  as  developed  under  the  State  plan,  and 
(B)  the  relative  need  for  special  educational 
services  for  certain  subgroups  of  the  popula- 
tion of  handicapped  children  within  the 
State  as  developed  under  the  State  plan. 
The  Commissioner  shall  disapprove  any  ap- 
plication which  does  not  lulflU  all  such  con- 
ditions, but  shall  not  finally  disapprove  a 
State  application  except  after  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 
State. 

(d)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  shall 
prescribe  basic  criteria  to  be  applied  by  State 
agencies  In  submitting  an  application  for 
assUtance  under  this  Act.  In  addition  to  other 
matters,  such  basic  criteria  shall  include — 

(1)  uniform  criteria  for  determining  the 
handicapped  children  to  be  served; 

(2)  uniform  criteria  to  be  used  by  the 
State  In  determining  categories  of  expendi- 
tures to  be  utilized  In  calculating  State  and 
local  expenditures  for  the  education  of  hand- 
icapped children. 

EVALUATION      AND     REPORTING 

See.  7.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  meas- 
ure and  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  program 
authorized  under  this  Act,  and  shall  submit 
annually  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  prog- 
ress being  made  toward  the  goal  of  making 
available  to  all  handicapped  children  a  free 
appropriate  public  education  by  1976.  Such 
report  shall  include  a  detailed  evaluation  of 
the  education  programs  provided  In  accord- 
ance with  Individualized  written  programs, 
and  shall  Include  an  evaluation  of  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  State  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  meet  the  long-range  goals 
and  intermediate  objectives  for  education,  to 
deliver  specific  services  detailed  in  the  In- 
dividualized written  program  and  to  comply 
with  the  projected  timetable  for  the  delivery 
of  such  services. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  also  Include 
in  the  report  required  by  subsection   (a)  — 

(1)  an  analysis  of  the  procedures  under- 
taken by  each  State  to  Insure  that  handi- 
capped children  are  to  the  maximum  extent 
appropriately  educated  with  children  who  are 
not  handicapped,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (6) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  (6)  of  this  Act; 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  State's  procedxires 
for  the  Institutionalization  of  handicapped 
children.  Including  classification  and  com- 
mitment procedures,  serv'ices  provided  within 


Institutions,  and  an  evaluation  of  whether 
Institutionalization  best  meets  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  such  children;  and 

(3)  recommended  changes  in  provisions 
under  this  Act,  and  other  Acts  which  pro- 
vide support  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children  which  will  encourage  educa- 
tion of  such  children  in  public  preschool, 
elementary,  and  secondary  schools  where  ap- 
propriate and  Improve  programs  of  instruc- 
tion for  handicapped  children  who  require 
Institutionalization . 

PAYMENTS 

Skc.  8.  (a)  (1)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  each  State  from  its  allotment  determined 
pursuant  to  section  3,  an  amount  equal  to 
its  entitlement  under  that  section. 

(2)  (A)  Prom  funds  paid  to  It  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)  each  State  educational  agency 
shall  distribute  to  each  local  educational 
agency  of  the  State  the  amount  for  which 
its  application  has  been  approved  except 
that  the  tiggregate  amount  of  such  payment 
In  any  State  shall  not  exceed  the  amoimt 
allotted  to  that  State  pursuant  to  section 
5(a). 

(B)  To  the  extent  that  any  State  in  which 
the  State  educational  agency  is  wholly  or 
partially  providing  free  appropriate  public 
education  for  handicapped  children,  the  pro- 
visions of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  not  apply. 

(b)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Federal  share 
shall  be  75  p>er  centum. 

(c)  (1)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  State  amounts  equal  to  the 
amounts  expended  for  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient performance  of  its  duties  under  this 
Act.  except  that  the  total  of  such  payments 
In  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed — 

(A)  1  per  centum  of  the  total  of  the 
amounts  of  the  grants  paid  under  this  Act 
for  that  year  to  the  State  educational  agency; 
or 

(B)  $75,000.  or  $25,000  In  the  case  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  which- 
ever is  greater. 

(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions^  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and 
in  such  Installments  as  the  Commissioner 
may    determine    necessary. 

WrTHHOLDINO 

Sec.  9.  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  any  State  educational  agency, 
finds  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  provision  of  section 
6,  the  Commissioner  shall  notify  the  agency 
that  payments  will  not  be  made  to  the  State 
under  this  Act  (or,  in  his  discretion,  that 
the  State  educational  agency  shall  not  make 
further  payments  under  this  Act  to  specified 
local  educational  agencies  whose  actions  or 
omissions  caused  or  are  Involved  in  such 
failure)  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  Is 
no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply.  Until 
he  Is  so  satisfied,  no  payments  shall  be  made 
to  the  State  under  this  Act,  or  payments  by 
the  State  educational  agency  under  this 
Act  shall  be  limited  to  local  educational 
agencies  whose  actions  did  not  cause  or  were 
not  Involved  In  the  failure,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

State  of  Aij^bama, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  September  1,  i97Z. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams  :  Tour  recent  letter 
wherein  you  provided  me  a  copy  of  Senate 
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Bill  3614  providing  for  expanded  federal  as- 
sistance for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children,  has  been  received. 

I  am  presently  in  the  process  of  reviewing 
this  legislation,  after  which  I  will  be  more 
than  happy  to  discuss  the  same  with  John 
Sparkman  and  Jim  Allen  so  that  they  might 
also  add  their  constructive  assistance. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  my  attention. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  C.  Wallace, 

Governor. 

State  of  Arkansas, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  September  5. 1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I've  received  your 
letter  of  August  23,  1972  regarding  your  spon- 
sorship of  S.  3614  introduced  on  May  16,  1972 
and  providing  expanded  federal  assistance  for 
handicapped  children. 

Since  the  consent  decree  in  Pennsylvania 
we've  been  making  plans  to  greatly  expand 
appropriations  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children.  It  has  put  quite  a  strain 
on  our  already  limited  resources  for  public 
education. 

I  heartUy  endorse  your  bill  and  will  be 
happy  to  assist  in  any  way  toward  its  pas- 
sage. I  will  visit  with  both  Senators  McClel- 
lan  and  Fulbright  shortly  to  express  my  total 
approval  of  this  bill. 

You  are  most  kind  to  advise  me  of  the 
bill  and  your  efforts  to  get  It  passed. 

Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Dale  Buicpees, 

Governor. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  September  22, 1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  Williams,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate,  Old  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  It  is  my  distinct  privilege 
to  review  S.  3614,  which  you  recently  Intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  the  education  of  all 
handicapped  children,  and  its  companion 
bill.  H.R.  15727,  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Brademas. 

We,  in  Pennsylvania,  have  long  expressed 
active  concern  for  our  handicapped  of  all 
ages,  and  because  of  the  public  Interest,  the 
support  of  the  legislature  and  the  leadership 
In  government,  I»ennsylvanla's  educational 
programs  for  exceptional  children  are  among 
the  most  progressive   In  the  nation. 

Despite  this  dedicated  and  continuing  ef- 
fort, however,  Pennsylvania  does  not  have 
sufficient  resources  to  educate  every  handi- 
capped chUd.  as  is  his  right  under  the  Con- 
stitution. To  realize  this  goal  for  Penn- 
sylvania will  require  the  continued  par- 
ticipation of  the  Congress  as  set  forth  In  this 
legislation. 

I  commend  you  and  your  colleagues  for 
recognizing  the  need  for  a  national  com- 
mitment to  this  vital  issue  and  for  propos- 
ing these  bills,  which  I  am  convinced  will 
be  recognized  as  among  the  most  significant 
social  legislation  of  our  time.  I  pledge  to 
you  my  personal  support  In  the  Interest  of 
all  handicapped  children  throughout  the  na- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Milton  J.  Shapp, 

Gorernor. 

.  State  of  New  Jersey. 
Trenton,  NJ.,  September  27, 1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
V.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 


Dear  Pete:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
August  23,   1972,  on  the  subject  of  S-3614. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  legislation  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  expanded  Federal  assistance 
to  states  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children.  As  you  may  know  New  Jersey  is 
presently  expanding  approximately  $84  mil- 
lion on  such  educational  programs.  While 
we  feel  that  a  good  effort  is  being  made  on 
behalf  of  handicapped  children  in  the  edu- 
cational field  in  New  Jersey  at  this  time, 
it  Is  also  obvious  that  Federal  aid  will  en- 
able us  to  Improve  program  planning  and 
actually  increase  the  educational  exposure  of 
handicapped  children.  Our  best  estimates  in- 
dicate that  a  very  large  percentage  of  New 
Jersey  handicapped  children  are  presently 
being  served  by  our  existing  program.  Pro- 
grams, such  as  the  one  envisioned  by  your 
legislation,  would  enable  us  to  improve  our 
position  and  hopefully  provide  us  with  nec- 
essary funds  to  Improve  out-reach  programs 
In  order  to  IdeHRfy  and  provide  services 
for  all  handicapped  chUdren  vrtthin  the 
State. 

The  provisions  which  pertain  to  determi- 
nation of  uniform  criteria  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  handicapped  children  to  be  served  are 
of  the  utmost  Importance  and  I  was  delighted 
that  the  bill  addressed  Itself  to  these  prob- 
lems. 

I  think  you  might  consider  the  possibility 
of  providing,  in  your  legislation,  for  admin- 
istrative funds  to  the  various  state  depart, 
ments  of  education  to  enable  them  to  effec- 
tively carry  out  the  evaluation  requirements 
and  the  oversight  of  program  administration 
generally.  Oversight  and  evaluation  are  not 
simple  problems;  without  adequate  fiscal 
support  for  these  elements  of  the  program 
the  success  of  the  undertaking  will  be  en- 
dangered. 

I  am  sure  that  this  will  be  an  expensive 

undertaking   but    it    would    appear    to    me 

that  legislation  of  this  kind  would  be  most 

worthwhile,  regardless  of  the  level  of  funding 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bill  (William  T.  Cahill)  . 

Governor. 


State  or  Montana, 
Helena,  Mont..  October  5.  1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr.. 
VS.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Thank  you  for 
your  August  23  letter  concerning  S3614  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children. 

In  Montana  there  Is  no  question  that  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult  to  extend  educa- 
tional services  to  all  handicapped  children 
and  youth,  without  greatly  expanding  our  re- 
sources. Therefore,  I  endorse  S3614.  and  con- 
gratulate you  for  taking  the  Initiative  in 
this  worthwhile  effort. 
Sincerely. 

Forrest  H.  Anderson, 

Governor. 

Wyoming  ExEctmvE  Department, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  September  27,  1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr.. 
V.S.  Senator, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Thank  you  for 
sending  me  a  copy  of  S.  3614,  the  "Education 
for  All  Handicapped  ChUdren  Act."  which 
you  and  Senators  Magnuson  and  Randolph 
Introduced  last  May.  The  bill  would  enable 
Wyoming  to  broaden  substantially  the  scope 
of  Its  educational  services  for  handicapped 
children.  It  would  also  hasten  our  efforts  to 
make  appropriate  services  available  to  all 
children. 

The  provision  to  serve  handicapped  chil- 
dren through  both  regular  and  special  edu- 
cation programs  is  especially  desirable.  Fed- 


eral fu^ids  for  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped too  often  are  restricted  to  children 
In  special  education  programs. 

Mandatory  legislation  enacted  by  the  For- 
tieth Wyoming  Legislature  has  resulted  in  a 
dramatic  Increase  in  the  number  of  chlldrer. 
served.  A  major  effort  is  in  progress  to  iden- 
tify and  serve  children  with  multiple  hand- 
lers and  children  reeidmg  In  remote  areas 
of  the  state.  The  enormity  of  this  task  is 
such  that  complete  success  can  hardly  be 
achieved  without  substantial  additional 
funds.  S.  3614  would  provide  much  needed 
assistance. 

Your  bill  has  my  support.  Thank  you  for 
your  efforts  and  those  of  your  colleagues  on 
behalf  of  the  handicapped  children  and 
youths. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 

Sincerely,  "" 

Stan  Hathaway, 

Governor. 


State  of  Minnesota, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  October  11, 1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear   Senator   Williams:    Thank   you   for 
your  letter  of  August  23rd  asking  my  com- 
ments on  Senate  Bill  3614.  I  feel  that  it  is 
basically  sound.   The   major  financing  pro- 
posed In  the  bill  fulfills  a  needed  resource 
which  will   help  states  assume  educational 
responsibilities  for  all  handicapped  children 
When  enacted,  this  bill  will  allow  exten- 
sion of  services  to  school  children  from  the 
72,070  children  currently  served  in  Minne- 
sota, to  an  estimated  total  of  100,000.  The 
bill  would  also  encourage  services  to  a  large 
segment  of  the  present  preschool  population. 
Based  on  special  state  aids  paid  for  1971- 
72,    preliminary    calculations    Indicate   that 
costs  to  the  state  can  be  held  relatively  con- 
stant even  though  services  are  extended  to 
include  all  additional  children  and  from  time 
to  time  upgraded  as  necessary  and  desirable. 
Costs  to  local  educational  agencies  vrlU  not 
be  increased.  The  bill  will  thus  enable  fed- 
eral and  sp>ecial  aid  to  make  up  the  total  dif- 
ference In  educating  handicapped  youngsters 
beyond   that  Identified  for  the  non-handi- 
capped. — ___ 

Section  3  of  the  bill  should  extend  the  defi- 
nition of  handicapped  children  to  delinquent 
youth.  To  separate  this  group  of  "hard  core" 
handicapped  from  other  areas  only  serves  to 
fractionalize  services  at  the  state  level  and 
does  not  encourage  local  schools  to  coordi- 
nate programs  for  the  handicapped.  In  Min- 
nesota, special  state  aids  for  delinquent 
youth  are  provided  to  schools  as  authorized 
by  interpretation  of  M.S.  120.03  subd.  3, 
"Children  who  have  an  emotional  disturb- 
ance-or  a  special  behavior  problem." 

Section  7  dealing  with  state  plans  should 
perhaps  be  reworded  to  Include  language  pro- 
viding for  input  on  policy  from  the  respec- 
tive states.  For  more  specific  recommenda- 
tions on  such  language  you  may  contact 
John  C.  Groos,  Director,  Special  Education, 
Department  of  Education.  550  Cedar  Street. 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  55155. 

Thank  you  for  Informing  me  of  Senate 
Bill  3614,  and  for  allowing  me  to  comment 
on  it. 

Sincerely, 

Wendell  R.  Anderson. 

Gorernor. 

Executive  Chambers. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii,  September  14,  1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnttson, 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Sirs:    Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
August  23,  1972,  calling  my  attention  to  S. 
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36X4  iirbich  yuu  and  others  have  oo-8pons()r»d 
m  the  Senate.  / 

El  [ual  educational  opportunity  for  -every 
in  the  State"  has  been  our  goal  here 
Hawaii  for  the  last  ten  years.  We  know 
the  cost  for  educating  handicapped 
children  has  been  steadily  increasing  as  we 
more  children.  Rising  costs  together 
recent  estimates  of  declining  revenues 
comdllcate  oiir  efforts  to  meet  the  goal  we 
set  for  ourselves. 
Special  Education  Branch  In  the  State 
of  Education,  In  cooperation 
other  agencies.  Is  developing  a  plan  to 
the  state's  entire  population  of  excep- 
chlldren  from  age  0-20  years.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  S.  3614  will  assist  Hawaii 
In  Itp  desire  to '  accomplish  this  end  and 
equalize  educational  opportunity, 
will  be  Interested  In  progress  of  the 
■  fou  have  our  fullest  support  and  appre- 
ciate n  for  your  efforts  in  Congress  to  serve 
our    landlcapped   children    and   adults. 

AU  ha,  and  may  the  Almighty  be  with  you 
and  yours  always. 
Sincerely.  ■ 

John  A.  BxntNs, 

Gcvemor. 
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Stati  of  South  Cabolina, 
Columbia,  S.C..  September  7, 1972. 
Hon.  Hakrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Hon.  Wabren  O.  Maoi^tjson, 
Hon.  Jennings  Randolph, 
U.S.   'enate.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
1  Jelfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
GzffTLKMZN:    Thank   you   very  much   for 
letter  and  the  Information  concerning 
^ucatlon  of  handicapped  children  and 
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Th  s  will  be  most  helpful  to  us  In  our  goal 
to  pxjvlde  education  for  all  handicapped 
child -en.  I  am  providing  a  copy  of  this  in- 
form itlon  to  all  agencies  having  an  Interest 
In  th  is  Important  work. 
Bejt  regards. 
Sincerely, 

John  C.  West, 

Governor. 


State  of  Califobnia, 
Sacramento.  Calif.,  August  30,  1972. 
Hakbibon  a.  Williams,  Jb., 
V.S.  Senate, 
Wasf\ington,  D.C. 

SzNATOB  Williams:   Thank  you  for 
letter  of  August  23,  also  signed  by  Sen- 
Warren   O.   Magnuson   and   Jennings 
Randolph,  bringing  to  my  attention  S.  3614 
education  of  the  handicapped. 
Have  asked  our  rehabilitation  education 
In  the  Health  and  Welfare  Agency  to 
your  legislation  ani  report  back  to 


Th  ink  you  for  bringing  this  to  my  atten- 


Slncerely, 


Ronald  Reagan, 

Governor. 


State  or  Ohio, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  September  11,  1972. 
Hon.  Habbison  A.  Williams,  Jb., 
Chaiiman,  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
end   Public   Welfare.   Washington,   D.C. 
De  lb  Senatob  :  Thanks  very  much  for  your 
recei  t  letter  calling  my  attention  to  S.  3614 
provlllng  for  greatly  expanded  Federal  as- 
ststai  ice  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
child  ren. 

a  gree  with  you  that  we  must  offer  every 
possljle  educational  advantage  to  our  han- 
dlcai^d   children   and    I   heartily   endorse 
efforts  to  provide  Federal  funds  to  the 
for  this  purpose.  Please  be  assured 
fou  have  my  full  support  for  this  legls- 


Th  mka  again  for  caUlng  S.  3614  to  my  ^- 


tentlon  and  for  furnishing  me  with  the  sta- 
tistical data  pertaining  to  Ohio. 
With  warmest  good  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Oilligan. 


State  of  CoNNECTictT. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  September  12, 1972. 
Hon.  Harbison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  f 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Senator  Williams:  I  appreciate  very 
much  your  sending  me  a  copy  of  S.  3614,  a 
Bill  to  provide  expanded  federal  assistance 
at  three-quarters  of  the  excess  cost  per  child 
to  the  State  and  Local  Education  Agencies 
for  the  education  of  all  handicapped  children. 
This  Is  of  considerable  Interest  to  me.  Since 
1969  the  State  of  Connecticut  has  had  legis- 
lation mandating  the  public  schools  to  pro- 
vide education  for  all  children  of  the  State. 
The  State  pays  two-thirds  of  the  excess  costs 
expended  In  educating  a  handicapped  child 
for  each  child  that  the  school  district  serves. 
During  1972-73  the  State  will  expend  $22.- 
600.000  under  the  provisions  of  this  law. 

I  -^ppreciate    hearing    from    you    on    this 
matrer. 
With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  Meskill, 
I  Governor. 


State  of  Alaska, 
Juneau,  Alaska.  September  12, 1972. 
Hon.  Habbison  A.  Williams, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate receiving  the  material  on  Senate  BUI 
3614  introduced  by  you  and  your  colleagues 
on  May  16,  1972.  to  provide  expanded  Federal 
assistance  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children. 

The  need  for  education  Is  real  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  handicapped 
child  are  great.  Therefore,  any  eisslstance  over 
and  above  what  the  states  can  or  do  provide, 
should  greatly  enhance  the  opportunities  for 
such  education. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  and  heartily  en- 
dorse the  effort. 
Sincerely, 

William  A.  Egan, 

Governor. 


Government  of  Guam, 

Agana,  Guam,  September  7, 1972. 
Hon.  Harbison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Senator  Williams:  I  am  in  receipt 
of  your  letter  dated  June  16,  1972,  relative 
to  your  Interest  In  providing  much  needed 
funds  for  the  implementation  of  programs 
and  facilities  for  the  handicapped. 

It  Is  gratifying  to  see  that  our  political 
leaders  are  aware  of  the  many  problems  fac- 
ing educators  in  the  field  of  Special  Educa- 
tion as  well  as  the  many  frustrated  parents 
who  find  It  impossible  to  provide  a  meaning- 
ful education  for  their  children. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  many  efforts  put 
forth  on  our  behalf  through  the  various  fed- 
eral grant  programs,  especially  with  Title 
VI-B  and  10%  Vocational  Education,  P.L.  91- 
230.  D  and  P.L.  89-313.  We  were  able  to  estab- 
lish a  Work  Experience  program  at  the  post- 
Junior  high  school  level  of  instruction.  This 
Is  the  first  time  on  Guam  that  formal  educa- 
tion beyond  age  16  or  Junior  high  school  has 
been  provided  for  our  handicapped,  except 
for  those  who  may  have  qualified  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation. 

I  reviewed,  with  Interest  your  remarks 
made  on  the  Senate  fioor.  How  familiar  it  all 
sounds!  Of  particular  note  jb  your  reference 
to  evaluation  of  bl-llpgual  children. 


Cong^tulatlons    on    your   efforts    toward 
better  education  for  the  handicapped.  We 
support  your  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Julia  T.  Cebtka, 
Associate  Superintendent, 
Special  Education. 


Oovebnment  of  Amebican  Samoa, 
Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa,  Septem- 
ber 7, 1972. 
Hon.  Ha&rison  a.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairmm,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,   U.S.  Senate,   Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  the  August  23rd  letter  from  Sena- 
tor Magnuson,  Senator  Randolph  and  you. 

The  official  position  of  the  Government  of 
American  Samoa  Is  expressed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  through  the  office  of  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Territorial 
Affairs,  Mr.  Stanley  S.  Carpenter.  I  am  send- 
ing copies  of  your  material  to  him. 

On  an  Informal  basis,  may  I  say  that  your 
bill  apparently  approaches  what  is  a  very  real 
problem  In  American  Samoa  and  I  am  send- 
ing copies  of  your  material  to  our  Director 
of  Medical  Services,  Dr.  Lowell  Wlese,  with 
the  request  that  he  provide  your  committee 
with  whatever  statistics  on  handicapped  chil- 
dren he  has  available. 

We  recently  completed  an  Identification 
survey  among  our  young  children  which 
gives  us  some  indication  of  the  problem.  Ad- 
ditionally, we  have  begun  our  first  classes 
for  deaf  children  and,  Jiist  this  past  week, 
have  been  engaged  In  discussions  with  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  Social  and  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Service  In  Washington, 
D.C,  Dr.  James  Garrett. 

We  would  like  to  do  everything  possible 
here  in  American  Stimoa  to  provide  educa- 
tion facilities  and  education  for  handicapped 
children  and  will  be  much  Interested  In  the 
progress  of  your  proposed  legislation. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  M.  Hatdon. 

Governor. 

Thi  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jb. 

Foundation, 
Washington,  DC,  July  6,1972. 
Senator  Habbison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Your  bill  S.  3614. 
"Education  for  AU  Handicapped  Children 
Act,"  Is  a  great  landmark  In  the  Improvement 
of  care  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  a  true 
demonstration  of  commitment  to  the  men- 
tally retarded  in  this  country. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  principles  of 
this  legislation.  I  agree  completely  that  the 
class  action  suits  In  several  parts  of  this 
country  have  forced  the  states  to  provide 
additional  services  for  the  handicapped,  espe- 
cially the  mentally  retarded,  and  that  states 
are  in  no  position  to  do  so  unless  there  are 
Increased  government  expenditures  to  meet 
these  needs.  Two  aspects  require  emphasis,  I 
believe. 

The  first  is  that  the  $400  per  child  figure  is 
an  absolute  minimum  and  such  amounts  will 
be  grossly  Inadequate  if  the  states  do  not 
maintain  their  current  effort  in  this  area. 
Therefore,  effort  maintenance  must  be  an 
essential  requirement  of  this  legislation. 

An  equally  Important  issue  is  that  of  the 
development  of  curriculum  and  the  training 
of  special  education  teachers  to  work  with 
the  severely  and  profoundly  handicapped  so 
that  the  expenditures  of  federal  and  state 
money  can  be  done  in  the  most  efficacious 
way.  The  Kennedy  Foundation  has  recently 
explored  some  of  the  needs  in  this  area,  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  a  significant 
Increase  in  the  support  of  research  and  de- 
monstration activities  shsuld  be  Included  in 
any   legislative   package  so   that   the  public 
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school  systems  are  properly  guided  In  their 
efforts.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  curric- 
ulum development  work  and  the  demonstra- 
tion activities  can  be  initiated  very  ri4>ldly 
in  order  to  give  the  states  proper  guidance 
within  the  next  four  years  so  that  by  1976 
programs  can  be  generated  that  will  use  the 
new  monies  effectively. 

It  is  also  Important  to  point  out  In  the 
legislative  history.  If  not  in  the  legislation, 
the  need  for  some  portion  of  these  funds  to 
be  used  for  the  detailed  individual  assess- 
ment of  each  child  so  that  his  education  can 
be  optimized  rather  than  be  provided  In  a 
purely  undifferentiated  way.  I  am  sure  you 
recognize  chat  the  handicapped  child  differs 
more  and  more  from  his  compatriots  as  his 
degree  of  handicap  Increases;  therefore, 
greater  Individualization  is  essential. 

To  ensure  that  such  research  and  demon- 
stration activities  are  carried  out,  it  would 
seem  to  me  appropriate  that  sums  be  specifi- 
cally earmarked  for  this  purpose  as  addi- 
tional monies  for  research  efforts  of  the  Office 
of  Education's  Bureau  of  the  Handicapped. 
Dr.  Edward  Martin  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Handicapped  might  furnish  your  committee 
with  details  of  the  needs  and  method  of  pro- 
cedure if  you  would  care  to  call  upon  him. 
Sincerely. 

Eunice  Kennedy  Shbiveb, 

Executive  Vice  President. 

Department  of  Education, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  July  14, 1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams  :  I  am  pleased  that 
you  have  introduced  S.  3614  to  offer  states 
more  Federal  assistance  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  on  a  cost  per  child 
basis. 

Your  introductory  remarks  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  tell  the  story  that  has  been  a 
state  and  national  disgrace  to  our  educa- 
tional system  for  many  years.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  support  this  bill  and  will  ac- 
tively engage  In  generating  support  for  this 
legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  a  suggestion  at 
this  time.  Would  It  be  possible  to  have  the 
same  stipend  written  Into  this  bill  to  Include 
the  exceptionally  bright  child  on  a  per  child 
cost  basis? 

Sincerely, 

LaMar  LeFevbe, 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

Westebn  Interstate  Commission 
FOR  Higher  Education, 

Boulder,  Colo..  July  11.  1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
letter  of  June  16,  1972.  We  here  at  the  West- 
ern Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion appreciated  receiving  this  information 
and  are  in  full  support  and  agreement  with 
the  legislation  for  the  Education  of  the  Han- 
dicapped (S.  3614)  that  you  and  Senators 
Magnuson  and  Randolph  have  Introduced. 

This  level  of  federal  support  is  very  much 
needed  and  will  certainly  be  welcomed  by 
the  many  handicapped  children  across  the 
country  who  are  currently  being  excluded 
from  the  appropriate  education  they  deserve. 
Sincerely, 
•  Db.  James  A.  Braoshaw, 

Director.  Special  Education  for  General 
Educators. 

Leonard  M.  Baca, 
Staff  Associate.   Special   Education   for 
General  Educators. 


Department  of  Human  Resources. 

Raleigh,  N.C..  July  6, 1972. 
Re  Education  for  all  Handicapped  Children 

Act. 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  DC. 
Dear  Senator  Williams:  Your  letter  and 
a  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  pertaining 
to  the  "Education  for  All  Handicapped  ChU- 
dren  Act"  have  recently  come  to  our  atten- 
tion. We  are  particularly  Impressed  with  both 
the  timeliness  and  the  scope  of  this  Act,  In 
that  class  action  suits  similar  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania suit  have  been  filed  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  scope  of  the  Act  Includes  all  handi- 
capped children,  which  to  us  implies  the 
Implementation  of  a  "zero  reject"  principle: 
i.e.,  no  child  may  be  rejected  on  the  basis 
of  being  too  handicapped  to  receive  educa- 
tional services.  In  addition,  the  Inclusion  of 
provisions  for  institutionalized  children,  with 
an  emphasis  on  de-lnstltutlonallzation,  is 
much  needed. 

I  strongly  support  the  legislation  you  have 
introduced  and  commend  you  for  your  in- 
terest In  and  concern  for  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped children. 
Sincerely, 

Don  Taylor, 
Assistant  Deputy  Commissioner  for  Men- 
tal Retardation  Services  for  Children. 


Department  of  Human  Resources. 

Raleigh,  N.C.,  July  17, 1972. 
Senator  Habbison  A.  Williams.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Seriate,  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Williams:  We  are  fortunate 
to  have  received  a  copy  of  Senate  Bill  3614, 
"Education  for  all  Handicapped  Children 
Act"  sponsored  by  you.  Senator  Magnuson, 
and  Senator  Randolph. 

As  you  probably  know.  North  Carolina  has 
a  suit  pending  similar  to  the  Pennsylvania 
case.  We  do  not  know  what  the  final  decision 
will  be;  however  statistics  in  the  state  reveal 
that  approximately  50%  of  the  handicapped 
children  in  North  Carolina  are  not  receiving 
special  education  services. 

We  have  examined  your  bill  carefully  and 
we  want  you  to  know  that  we  endorse  your 
proposal  to  provide  states  vsrlth  federal  re- 
sources to  assure  each  handicapped  chUd  his 
"right  to  an  education". 

Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Eugene  A.  Hargrove,  M.D., 

Commissioner. 

BoABD  of  Supervisors, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  July  14, 1972. 
Each  member.  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 

and  Public  Welfare, 
Each  member,  Los  Angeles  County  Delegation 
to  Congress. 

Deab  Sib:  The  Board  of  Supervisors,  at  Its 
meeting  held  July  11,  1972,  on  motion  of 
Supervisor  Ernest  E.  Debs,  went  on  record 
as  endorsing  S.  3614,  legislation  Introduced 
by  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams  to  provide 
markedly  improved  educational  services  to 
handicapped  children,  thus  greatly  reducing 
the  necessity,  expense  and  Inhumanity  of  In- 
stitutionalizing such  children. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  each  Board  member  that 
the  provisions  of  S.  3614  are  a  long-overdue 
right  of  these  youngsters.  History  shows  that 
some  of  the  world's  greatest  contributions 
to  art,  literature,  science,  music  and  states- 
manship have  come  from  the  physically 
handicapped.  Consequently,  legislation  which 
provides  maximum  educational  facilities  for 
physically  handicapped  children  Is  not  only 
In  their  Interest  ...  It  Is  In  ours. 


Your  support  and  active  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  passage  of  S.  3614  are  most  respect- 
fully urged  by  the  Board. 
Very  truly  yours. 

James  S.  Mize, 
Richard  A.  Schoeni, 
Assistant  Executive   Officer. 

Office  of  the  SrPERiNTENDENT 

of  Public  Instruction, 
Springfield.  Ill  ,  August  28. 1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr., 
Member  of  the  Senate, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Your  "Handi- 
capped Children  Act"  (S.  3614)  deserves  the 
active  support  of  all  educators,  and  I  would 
like  to  Join  those  who  are  advising  their  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  to  support  this 
progressive  legislation. 

Despite  our  best  efforts  In  recent  years,  a 
majority  of  handicapped  children  have  not 
received  adequate  services.  If  Illinois  ac- 
tually realized  the  near  $40-mllllon  Increase 
in  federal  aid  to  handicapped  children  which 
your  bin  would  provide,  we  could  assure 
quality  services  for  these  children.  Your  bill 
addresses  several  reforms  which  our  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  endorsed  but  could  not 
fully  finance.  This  area  of  education  was  of 
great  concern  to  parents  and  teachers  who 
helped  in  formulating  our  Action  Goals  for 
the  Seventies. 

Please  advise  me  If  there  Is  anjthing  I  can 
do  In  aiding  the  passage  of  this  Important 
legislation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Michael  J.  Bakalis. 

Superintendent. 


Department  of  EIducation, 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  September  26,  1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  You  may  cer- 
tainly count  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  Kentucky  on  the  side  of  supporting 
as  vigorously  as  possible  the  passage  of  Sen- 
ate Bill  3614.  Almost  every  state  has  ne- 
glected children  with  special  learning  disabil- 
ities, and  in  many  cases  the  neglect  has  been 
more  than  trivial.  The  cost  of  educating 
these  children  Is  from  two  to  three  times 
as  much  as  for  normal  children;  and,  there- 
fore, the  financial  burden  becomes  extremely 
heavy  if  all  necessary  services  are  provided. 
We  In  Kentucky  are  very  much  aware  of  the 
pressure  and  the  problem,  and  we  commend 
you  for  taking  this  constructive  position. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lyman  V.  Oingeb, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Depabtment  of  Public  Instruction, 

Pierre,  S.  Dak..  July  3,  1972. 
Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.. 
Committee    on   Labor    and    Public    Welfare. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Thank  you  for 
your  communication  of  June   16,  1972. 

S.  3614,  providing  adequate  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  States  for  improved  educa- 
tional services  to  handicapped  children  Is 
an  excellent  bill.  Again,  you  and  your  com- 
mittee are  to  be  applauded  for  your  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  voiceless  and  defenseless 
in  our  land.  As  I  mentioned  to  you  in  a 
previous  correspondence,  the  exceptional 
child  is  at  the  very  least  a  major  priority  of 
the  South  Dakota  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

I  believe  we  have  one  more  court  decision 
in  regard  to  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  handicapped  children.  The  Pennsylvania 
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Assojlatlon  for  Retarded  Children  case  pro- 
vide! for  compulsory  attendance  for  bandl- 
capp  ed  children  In  public  schools.  Judge 
Skel  ey  Wright's  decision  In  Washington, 
D.C.  borrows  the  precedent  of  Brown  vs. 
Boai  i  of  Education  indicating  that  tracking 
for  1  andlcapped  children  when  it  results  in 
Ipso  facto  segregation,  is  Inherently  unequal. 
I  be  ieve  It  Judicially  necessary  to  establish 
the  }recedent  that  segregated  programs  for 
han(  icapped  children  within  public  school 
syste  ms  are  of  themselves  Inherently  un- 
equal. 

Oi  ly  then  can  we  be  assured  of  at  least 
the  >asls  for  equal  education  for  one  of  our 
cour  try's  k>ng-neglected  minorities.  When 
one  considers  that  the  parameters  of  this 
mini  trlty  are  not  well  measured,  vary  from 
distilct  to  district  and  state  to  state,  and 
are  j  Tlnutrlly  based  on  questionable  data  and 
hlgb  ly  questionable  norms,  the  need  for  In- 
clusion into  the  opportunity  of  regular  edu- 
wherever    possible    becomes   manda- 
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Don  Barnhabt, 
Stati  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Department  of  EotJCATiON, 
Providence,  R.I..  June  29.  1972. 
Senitor  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr.. 
U.S  Senate.  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  Washington,  D.C. 
D|:ar  Senator  Williams:  I  was  pleased  to 
from  your  recent  letter  that  you  and 
colleagues  have  Introduced  legislation 
holds  great  promise  for  expanding  pro- 
for  handicapped  youngsters.  Your  con- 
of  providing  federal  funds  to  the  states 
goodly  portion  of  the  excess  cost  of  edu- 
catihg  handicapp>ed  youngsters  would  app)ear 
to  ^  ave  many  advantages  over  present  cate- 
gorl  :al  methods  of  funding. 

B  ised  on  my  experience  with  local  educa- 
tion^ agencies,  Its  Is  my  feeling  that  the  ex- 
cost  method  of  financing  would  greatly 
the  willingness  of  communities  to 
nd    their   efforts   and   experiment   with 
.•atlve  programs  for  all  types  of  handl- 
pj»ed   youngsters.   Presently   many,   if   not 
.  communities  view  current  methods  of 
arcing  special  education  with  suspicion 

trepidation. 

When  grants  and  project  allocations  ex- 

or  diminish,  communities  have  been  ex- 

to  shoulder  the  full  or  major  flnan- 

burden.  The  excess  cost  approach  would 

more  reliable  assurance   of  continuing 

supJ)ort  for  efforts  expended.  It  would  also 

the  odds  in  favor  of  developing  qual 
ity  irograms  for  the  handicapped  rather  than 
Iab«  ling  and  assembling  mere  regimented 
groi  ip  situations.  Excess  cost  funds  as  pro- 
pos)  d  in  your  bill,  would  be  a  boon  to  Rhode 
Isla  Tfl.  where  new  legislation  has  Just  man^ 
dati  d  that  public  schools  provide  programs 
for  severely  retarded  and  muUl-handlcapped 
chillren,  without  any  additional  financial 
aid  ;o  support  such  efforts. 

T)u  and  your  colleagues  are  to  be  con- 
grai  ulated  on  your  foresight  in  this  matter. 
My  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  S.  3614.  If 
thei  e  is  any  way  I  can  be  of  further  assist- 
anc  f.  please  don't  hesitate  to  contact  this 
offl<ie. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  B.  Conlet, 
Coordinator,  Special  Education. 
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.^THUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DA^ 

.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  today 
\^|ant  to  Join  Senators  in  paying  trlb- 
to  one  of  the  bravest  nations  of  the 
wo#ld.  On  February  16,  each  year,  the  at- 
tenjtion  of  men  of  good  will  everywhere  Is 
on  the  sad  plight  of  Llthusuiia. 
is  the  55th  anniversary  of  the  year 
Lithuanian  people  finally  won  their 
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independence — the     fulfillment     of     a 
seven-century   quest  for   freedom. 

The  Baltic  peoples  have  suffered  the 
harsh  realities  of  political  geography  for 
centuries. 

From  the  west  they  were  invaded  by  tiie 
Teutonic  Knights,  from  the  east  by  the 
Moscovites. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  Lithuanians 
established  &  powerful  and  independent 
state  in  Europe  which  helped  protect 
Europe  against  the  Mongols  and  the  Tar- 
tars. 

They  blessed  their  subjects  with  hu- 
man freedoms  and  encouraged  educa- 
tion and  toleration,  and  they  played  a 
significant  part  in  the  general  develop- 
ment of  European  civilization. 

But  in  1795,  all  this  was  ended  when 
Russian  conquered  her  tiny  neighbor. 
During  the  next  120  years  of  domination, 
there  were  numerous  revolts  by  the 
Lithuanian  people  against  attempts  to 
replace  their  own  language  and  culture 
with  Russian.  This  repressive  policy  of 
forced  Russification  began  to  diminish 
in  1905.  But,  only  10  years  later,  Russian 
domination  was  replaced  by  German 
rule.  What  progress  had  been  made 
came  to  a  crashing  halt,  but  not  for  long. 

The  defeat  of  Germany,  coupled  with 
the  revolution  in  Russia,  made  it  possi- 
ble for  Lithuania  to  declare  her  inde- 
pendence. On  February  16,  1918,  an  inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  state  based  on  dem- 
ocratic principles  was  established. 

Freedom  brought  with  it  a  renewal  of 
the  Lithuanian  spirit.  Great  progress 
suddenly  was  made  on  all  fronts.  Litera- 
ture and  the  arts  were  revived.  The  Lith- 
uanian people,  once  again,  became  con- 
tributors to  European  culture  and  civili- 
zation. 

Industrialization,  too,  was  rapid.  In 
1913  there  were  only  181  industrial  estab- 
lishments. By  1939  the  number  had 
grown  to  over  16,000.  Land  reform  was 
established.  Over  335,000  peasants  ac- 
quired and  began  to  operate  their  own 
family  farms — in  some  cases  land  they 
and  their  forebears  had  lived  on  for 
generations. 

But  World  War  II  happened.  Lithu- 
ania fell  victim  to  the  anarchy  of  a  cha- 
otic Europe.  The  secret  agreement  be- 
tween Hitler  and  Stalin  that  precipitated 
the  war  included  a  callous  betrayal  of  the 
Baltic  States.  Germany,  in  short,  had 
agreed  to  their  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  this  Soviet 
occupation,  Lithuania  suffered  the  loss  of 
about  45,000  people.  Thousands  of  others 
were  arrested  or  deported.  Some  30,000 
members  of  the  Lithuanian  intelligent- 
sia were  deported  to  Siberia  on  the  sin- 
gle night  of  June  14,  1941, 

Despite  decades  of  oppression  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  Lithuanians  still  hope  and 
pray  for  a  restored  freedom.  Men  of  good 
win  everywhere  join  them  in  this  hope 
and  add  their  prayers  for  eventual  free- 
dom for  this  proud  but  harshly  treated 
people. 

FOR  DEFECTS  IN  FEDERAL  HOUS- 
ING ADMINISTRATION  MORT- 
GAGED HOMES 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  'I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 


league from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  In 
introducing  S.  855.  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  make  ex- 
penditures to  correct  or  compensate  for 
substantial  defects  in  Federal  Housing 
Administration  mortgaged  homes. 

Anyone  who  buys  an  FHA  insured  home 
has  every  right  to  expect  that  on  the  day 
he  moves  in,  his  home  will  be  in  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  condition.  Instead, 
thousands  of  home  buyers  using  the  FHA 
programs  have  had  their  expectations 
shattered.  They  have  discovered  that  the 
FHA  has  not  protected  them  from  buying 
homes  with  faulty  wiring,  unsafe  and 
leaky  roofs,  defective  furnaces,  inopera- 
tive plimibing,  peeling  paint,  cracked 
foimdations  and  floors,  A  home  buyer 
ignores  these  defects  at  his  own  peril. 
Recently,  a  constituent  of  mine  in  South- 
gate,  Csilif.,  who  bought  an  older  home 
insured  under  the  221(d)  (2)  program, 
wrote  me  that  he  and  his  wife  were  nearly 
asphyxiated  when  they  turned  on  their 
furnace.  Instead  of  heat,  carbon  dioxide 
poured  out.  It  is  outrageous  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  continues  to  Insure 
property  that  is  positively  dangerous. 

In  1970,  the  staff  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Ciurency  Committee  uncovered  evi- 
dence that  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  were  being  sold  houses  with 
serious  defects.  In  that  year,  the  Comp- 
troller (General  of  the  United  States  esti- 
mated that  FHA  had  insured  imder  the 
section  235  program  15,800  existing 
houses  having  significant  defects.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  evidence,  I  introduced  in 
1970  a  bill  mandating  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  compensate  purchasers  of  exist- 
ing housing  insured  under  section  235  for 
the  cost  of  correcting  substantial  defects 
present  at  the  time  of  purchase  and 
which  an  ordinary  inspection  should  have 
disclosed. 

The  91st  Congress  passed  this  bill — 
now  section  518(b)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act — but  in  a  weaker  version.  Instead 
of  compelling  the  the  Secretary  to  make 
expenditures  for  legitimate  claims — as  I 
intended — section  518(b)  permits  com- 
pensation to  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary.  In  S.  855,  Senater  Stevenson 
and  I  propose  to  amend  section  518(b)  to 
conform  to  the  original  intent,  so  that 
compensation  is  mandatory. 

Negligent  FHA  inspectors  have  saddled 
thousands  of  235  families  with  crumbling 
homes.  Earning  between  $4,000  and 
$7,000  a  year,  these  families  cannot  af- 
ford costly  repair  bills.  Some  have 
strained  their  budgets  to  patch  up  their 
homes  as  best  they  can ;  others,  giving  up 
in  despair,  have  abandoned  their  prop- 
erty to  FHA. 

As  compared  with  $740 — the  average 
cost  of  a  claim  under  section  518(b)  — 
each  foreclosure  on  a  section  235  house 
costs  the  taxpayer  $3,850.  Since  the  sec- 
tion 235  program  was  enacted  in  1968, 
through  June  30,  1972,  HUD  estimates 
that  foreclosures  have  cost  the  public 
$50.2  million.  Not  every  235  repossession 
results  from  a  homeowner's  inability  to 
make  essential  repairs.  But  every  fore- 
closure that  does  stem  from  negligence 
on  the  part  of  FHA  to  perform  proper 
Inspections  is  a  completely  unnecessary 
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expense — an  injustice  to  the  taxpaying 
public  and  a  violation  of  the  public  trust. 

Slipshod  inspections,  often  accompa- 
nied by  inflated  appraisals,  have  not 
been  confined  to  the  section  235  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  the  highly  publicized  fore- 
closure rates  in  Philadelphia  and  De- 
troit do  not  involve  section  235  but  rather 
the  FHA  unsubsidized  insurance  pro- 
grams, sections  203  and  221.  In  recogni- 
tion of  abuses  in  these  programs.  Senator 
Stevenson  and  I  have  broadened  section 
518(b)  to  extend  coverage  to  purchasers 
of  existing  housing  insured  under  sec- 
tions 203  and  221  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  To  catch  up  with  homebuyers 
using  these  programs,  S.  855  makes  cov- 
erage retroactive  to  homes  purchased  on 
or  after  June  30,  1969. 

To  be  sure  that  all  eligible  homeown- 
ers know  of  their  right  to  apply  for  fi- 
nancial aid  to  correct  defects  or  to  be 
reimbursed  for  repairs  they  have  paid 
for  out  of  pocket,  S.  855  requires  HUD 
to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  notify 
homeowners,  including  notification  by 
certified  mail. 

In  addition  to  strengthening  section 
518(b),  this  legislation  amends  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  by  including  substan- 
tial rehabilitation  under  the  1-year 
builder's  warranty  for  single-family  new 
construction.  Buying  a  house  which  has 
undergone  major  rehabilitation  is  like 
buying  a  new  house — equity  requires  that 
both  homebuyers  be  protected  under  a 
warranty. 

That  homebuyers  trusting  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  FHA  have  foimd  themselves 
owning  homes  that  are  neither  decent, 
safe,  nor  sanitary  is  a  scandalous  exam- 
ple of  ineptitude  in  government.  The  leg- 
islation that  Senator  Stevenson  and  I 
have  introduced  is  a  compensatory  meas- 
ure. By  redressing  past  wrongs  I  believe 
it  will  help  restore  the  public's  trust  in 
government.  But  that  trust  will  be  tenu- 
ous if  we  are  only  catching  up  with 
what  went  wrong  in  the  past  without 
providing  safeguards  against  future 
abuse.  Congress  should  see  to  it  that  the 
FHA  insuring  offices  have  enough  well 
trained  appraisers  to  do  a  proper  Job  on 
each  mortgage  insurance  application, 
and  the  FHA  should  insure  a  home  only 
when  it  can  certify  that  the  property 
meets  FHA  minimum  property  stand- 
ards. When  these  conditions  are  met,  I 
believe  the  public  will  have  greater  con- 
fidence that  the  Federal  Government 
takes  seriously  the  goal  of  a  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  home  for  every  family. 


LETTERS  ON  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  month,  I  have  received  many  letters 
expressing  an  outpouring  of  sympaUiy  to 
Mrs,  Truman  and  her  family,  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  great  memory  of  President 
Tniman.  Harry  Truman's  courage,  his 
boldness,  his  simplicity,  and  his  vision 
touched  the  lives  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. His  loss  is  very  keenly  felt. 

One  of  the  most  moving  and  thought- 
ful tributes  I  have  received  Is  that  of 
Rabbi  David  Berent  of  Congregation 
Beth  Jacob  in  Lewiston,  Maine.  Rabbi 
Berent   expresses   with   eloquence   and 


warmth  the  great  affection  in  which 
President  Truman  was  held  by  the  Jewish 
people  of  our  country  and  the  world.  I 
ask  unaminous  consent  that  the  tribute 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Address  by  Rabbi  David  Berent  or  Congre- 
gation Beth  Jacob  for  Memorial  Prates 
Service  for  President  Harry  S  Truman, 
December  31, 1972,  Saint  Joseph's  Church, 
Lewiston,  Maine 

Reverend  clergy,  distinguished  citizens,  and 
fellow  Americans:  It  is  with  great  diffidence 
that  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Ar- 
rangements Committee  to  be  its  spokesman 
at  this  Memorial  Service — all  sparkling  or- 
naments in  their  professions,  whose  tongues 
are  far  more  eloquent  than  my  poor  lips  to 
speak  words  of  tribute  In  memory  of  the  33rd 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Millions  of  words  have  been  written  since 
Harry  S.  Truman  breathed  his  last  on  Tues- 
day. There  Is  little  that  I  can  add  to  that 
which  has  already  been  said. 

Mourning  is  often  little  more  than  oflBclal. 
It  Is  seldom  the  portion  of  the  famous  to 
evoke  sincere  grief  at  their  passing.  In  all  the 
years  of  my  ministry,  I  have  seldom  looked 
upon  truer  sorrow  than  that  which  was 
evoked  by  the  American  people  when  the 
news  of  Harry  S.  Truman's  passing  became 
known. 

As  I  recall  it,  when  Daniel  Webster  died, 
his  passing  was  lamented  In  the  perfect  trib- 
ute: "There  Is  no  Daniel  Webster  left  to 
die  "  Last  Tuesday  morning,  another  Homeric 
figure  was  called  to  death,  and  America 
plunged  Into  mourning  might  well  express 
Its  sense  of  loss  In  the  terms:  "There  is  no 
Harry  S.  Truman  left  to  die."  Surely  In  all 
America  there  survives  no  other  fig^ures  be- 
fore whom  detraction  long  was  silenced  and 
calumny  transformed  Into  praise.  Beet  of  all, 
he  was  not  a  martial  figure,  though  be 
steered  a  nation  towards  ending  World  War 
n.  He  was  not  an  exciting  personality  such 
as  were  two  other  octogenarians  at  the  zenith 
of  their  mighty  careers — Gladstone  and  Cle- 
menceau.  He  bad  none  of  the  oratorical 
genius  or  hypnotic  potency  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  But  Harry  S.  Truman  was 
a  great  American,  as  truly  as  Wilson  or 
Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt.  One  does  not 
lightly  liken  any  American  or  any  human  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  but  Harry  S.  Truman  had 
something  of  the  simplicity  and  of  the  sheer 
humtui  greatness  which  were  Lincoln's.  One 
might  also  add  ruggedness,  except  for  the 
fact  that  Harry  S.  Truman,  with  all  his 
strength  In  and  for  the  right,  was  one  of  the 
moet  gentle  and  gracious  of  human  beings. 
As  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  our  own  Mr. 
Democrat,  Louis  Jalbert,  who  knew  Harry  S. 
Truman  personally,  Harry  S.  Truman's  code 
was  simplicity,  even  as  he  was  a  profoundly 
humble  human  being.  Throughout  his  life, 
this  man  from  Independence,  Missouri,  de- 
voted all  his  energies  to  the  perpetuation  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  Eind  was  a  flame 
in  the  battle  against  the  wrong  and  the 
Injustice  of  tyranny. 

Harry  S.  Truman  will  live  In  history  as  one 
of  the  elemental  figures  which  created  a  new 
poUtlcal  world.  How  great  he  was  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief which  he  Inherited  from 
Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt  as  he  ended  World 
War  n.  when,  with  heavy  heart,  he  dropped 
the  bomb  In  order  to  avert  another  "D"  day 
on  Japanese  soil,  which  would  have  cost  a 
million  lives  and  another  million  maimed 
and/or  ruined — history  will  determine. 

When  In  the  United  States  Senate,  he  was 
termed  "the  Senator  with  a  conscience." 
Harry  S.  Truman  was  not  only  a  Senator  with 
a  conscience;  but  pre-eminently  the  con- 
science of  the  Senate.  He  stood  out  as  the 


great  apoetle  and  servant  of  democracy.  No 
American  since  the  day  of  Lincoln  was  more 
truly  "of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people."  He  recognized  and  acted  upon 
the  Imperatives  of  social -economic  as  well 
as  political  democracy,  and  sought  to  move 
his  country  to  live  by  ihem.  and  in  obedience 
to  their  commands.  Each  of  the  mighty 
battles  Harry  S.  Truman  fought  will  abide 
as  an  inspiring  memory  to  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans. He  was  Jeffersonlan  In  hU  political 
idealism,  like  Lincoln  to  his  American  slm- 
pllclty.  and  Roosevelt  to  his  tolmltable  dedi- 
cation to  the  democratic  hope  of  his  country 
and  of  mankind  at  Its  highest.  He  was  pro- 
phetic when  he  declared  after  his  request  to 
Congress  to  1960  for  economic  aid  to  Korea 
was  denied — when  he  said  that  had  the  $200 
mUllon  been  allocated  that  unfortunate  war 
would  have  been  averted,  as  Indeed  our  tragic 
misadventure  to  Vlet-Nam. 

Harry  S.  Truman  championed  clvU-rlghts 
legislation  which  resulted  to  Senator  Strom 
Thurmonds  candidacy  for  the  Presidency  as 
a  "Dlxlecrat"  In  1948.  History  wlU  record.  I 
believe,  that  Harry  S.  Truman  more  than  any 
President  to  American  history  thus  far.  equal 
only  to  the  lamented  John  P.  Kennedy,  vigor- 
ously challenged  the  morality  of  racial  and 
religious  discrimination. 

I  cherish  ihe  memory  which  I  have  re- 
freshed by  referring  to  the  text  of  an  ad- 
dress bv  Harry  S.  Truman  to  1948  which  he 
made  in  New  York's  Madison  Square  Garden 
when  he  said:  "When  the  word  went  forth 
that  a  home  for  the  Jewish  people  was  to  be 
establUhed  In  Palestine,  It  was  a  matter  of 
profound  Interest  not  only  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple but  to  people  throughout  the  world.  It 
seemed  to  accord  with  a  beautiful  and  sacred 
tradition.  The  story  of  a  mar\'elous  people 
surged  upon  our  mind,  enriching  our 
thought.  It  seemed  to  accord  with  the  high- 
est and  loftiest  principles  of  Justice  that  this 
should  be  so  "  He  then  burst  tato  a  para- 
graph that  still  haunts  one's  memory: 

And  he  closed  with  the  words:  "In  the 
faces  of  this  vast  audience  I  see  great 
anxiety,  great  worry  and  great  sorrow.  But 
I  also  read  In  your  faces  great  purpose  and 
great  determination.  Let  that  purpose  and 
determination  be  your  pillar  of  fire  by  night 
and  your  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  to  l^ad  you 
into  possession  of  that  which  belongs  to  you 
as  a  people."  The  great  audience  hungering 
for  comfort,  and  passionately  eager  for  light, 
burst  Into  a  demonstration  which,  Harr>-  S. 
Truman  told  his  friend  Judge  Rosenman, 
that  he  woxild  remember  to  his  last  day. 

Indeed,  there  Is  little  doubt  that  Harry  S. 
Truman  was  the  most  important  American 
non-Jew  in  Judaism's  contemporary  history. 
Eleven  minutes  after  the  State  of  Israel  was 
proclaimed  by  David  Ben  Gurlon,  on  the  14th 
day  of  May  to  1948,  a  few  months  after  this 
stirring  address,  Harry  S.  Truman  personally 
ordered  de  facto  recognition  of  the  new  State. 
Truman's  action  served  Immediate  notice  to 
the  nations  who  stood  with  tanks  on  Israel's 
borders. 

Had  Truman  not  taken  the  action  he  did, 
Israel  could  have  been  destroyed  wlthto 
hours. 

On  the  holiest  day  of  the  year,  on  Yom 
Klppur,  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  High 
Priest  to  Jerusalem's  Temple,  25  centuries 
ago,  would  read  a  portion  from  the  Sacred 
Scroll  to  the  people.  He  would  conclude  with 
these  words;  "Much  more  than  I  have  read 
Is  written  herein.'  I,  too,  have  read 
from  the  Ufe-scroU  of  a  truly  great 
American  and  human  being.  More,  much 
more  is  written  and  will  be  written  In  the 
pages  of  our  nation's  history  about  this 
extraordinary,  outstanding,  God-blessed  per- 
son. History"  will  treat  him  kindly.  In  God 
he  has  now  found  ultimate  repose.  May  the 
Eternal  send  his  comforting  balm  to  the 
heart  of  his  beloved  Bess,  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet, and  all  his  loved  ones,  and  to  all  who 
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mnum  the  passing  of  Harry  S.  Truman. 
An  lerlca  will  never  forget  a  man  equal  to 
hl^uelf.  who  served  In  the  United  States 
>  with  character,  and  the  Presidency 
dignity  and  dedication.  "He  never  sold 
truth  to  serve  the  hour"  nor  sought  leee 
to  keep  his  country  upon  the  highest 
of  equal  law  and  unfailing  Justice, 
the  memory  of  this  great  American 
nt  b©  constant  Inspiration  to  all  peor 
who  seek  the  better  world  for  which  he 
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DRUNKEN  DRIVING  CAUSES 
TRAGEDY 

ilr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last 
November,  after  Congress  adjourned,  I 
re<  eived  a  letter  from  a  constituent  I 
wc  aid  like  to  share  with  the  public.  The 
wr  ter,  a  neurologist  at  Elmendorf  Air 
Force  Base  Hospital  in  Anchorage,  nar- 
ra  es'  a  tragic  tale  Involving  two  llfe- 
sa'lng  kidneys  destined  for  air  shlp- 
mt  nt  to  Seattle  Euad  implacement  in  two 
yoi  mg  children.  En  route  to  the  airport, 
th( :  automobile  carrying  the  kidneys  was 
str  lick  by  a  drunken  driver.  The  kidneys 
we-e  completely  destroyed  and  at  least 
on !  occupant  of  the  automobile  was 
crl  ;ically  Injured. 

'  lie  writer  of  the  letter.  Dr.  Bertram 
R.  Henry,  has  asked  me  for  assistance, 
pel  haps  legislation,  to  deal  with  drunk- 
en drivers.  Of  course,  this  is  not  enough. 
Su  ;h  legislation,  particularly  at  the  State 
an  I  local  levels,  can  establish  such  things 
as  driving  regulations,  criminal  penal- 
tie  ;,  liquor  sale  laws,  and  closing  hours. 
Hoivever,  legislation  alone  cannot  pre- 
vei  t  tragedies  of  this  type.  Such  disas- 
ter !  will  never  be  eliminated  until  drivers 
refise  to  drink  and  drimks  refuse  to 
drl  /e  or  are  prevented  from  doing  so. 

llr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sert  that  Dr.  Henry's  letter  be  printed 
in  he  Record. 

'"here  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wa !  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

USAF  HosprrAL  Elmkndorf, 

November  IS.  1972. 
Ted  Stevens. 
Building, 
n^hsirage,  Alaska. 

Senator  Stevens:  I  am  a  neurologist, 
1  he  Elmendorf  Hospital,  and  I  find  It  nec- 
ary  to  share  with  you  a  human  tragedy 
whtcb  occurred  In  Anchorage,  3  November 
That   afternoon,  an   11   year  old  girl 
a<  severe  head  Injury  while  on  the 
playground  at  school.  She  was  brought  to  the 
Hospital  and   I  was  one  of  the 
phjfclclans   who   managed   her  case.  Within 
thne  hours,   after  her  admission,  she  died, 
psrsonally  Informed  the  parents  of  their 
lujhter's    death    and    also    discussed    the 
posflblUty  of  donating  her  kidneys  for  the 
of  patients  with  chronic  renal  dls- 
,  who  are  currently  being  treated  with 
il  dialysis  machines. 

parents  agreed  to  the  operation,  of 
:;  itlng  their  daughter's  kidneys  and  Dr. 
rd  Paget  who  was  to  head  the  Elmen- 
Surglcal  Team,  discussed  the  detaUs 
the  procedure.  At  that  point  and  time,  a 
\  of  physicians  gathered  for  the  opera- 
as  well  as  nurses  and  technicians,  who 
woilld  manage  the  kidneys  once  they  had 
bee  I  removed.  At  the  University  of  Wash- 
ing on.  In  Seattle,  two  children  were  eligible 
!  plents  for  our  patient's  kidneys  and  they 
being  prepared  by  medical  and  sur- 
teams  simultaneously. 
T  le  kidneys  were  removed  and  placed  In  a 
special  artificial  container  for  transportation 
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to  the  Anchorage  International  Airport,  for 
the  flight  to  Seattle.  On  the  way  to  the  air- 
port, a  drunken  drivers  car  collided  with  the 
auto  carrying  the  nurse,  technician,  and  the 
apparatus  containing  the  kidneys.  The  tech- 
nician was  Injured  critically  and  the  kidneys 
were  lost  In  the  crash. 

As  a  result  of  the  crash,  the  technician  was 
hospitalized  In  Anchorage  Community  Hos- 
pital and  his  future  well-being,  of  course,  is 
In  question.  Furthermore,  the  two  children 
In  Seattle,  with  long  term  renal  disease,  are 
now  deprived  of  healthy  kidneys  and  an- 
other chance  of  life.  They,  again,  must  sur- 
vive on  a  renal  dialysis  machine.  This,  of 
course,  wtis  a  preventable  human  tragedy  and 
Its  implications  are  obvious.  The  complicated 
medical  efforts,  which  were  proceeding  simul- 
taneously in  Anchorage  and  Seattle,  were  of 
no  benefit  but  these  can,  and  will  be  re- 
peated when  possible. 

The  future  lives  of  the  two  recipients  are 
uncertain  and  will  remain  In  Jeopardy  be- 
cause of  the  negligence  of  a  drunken  driver. 
This  case  Is  but  a  simple  example  of  the 
consequences  of  Intoxicated  drivers  and 
surely  others  occur  dally,  and  who  are  the 
people  who  will  be   Involved  at  that  time? 

I  think  we  must  by  some  means,  perhaps 
legislative,  more  aggressively  deal  with 
drunken  drivers  so  that  the  effects  of  their 
negligence  might  be  reduced.  Would  It  be 
possible  for  you  to  help  in  this  matter  and 
get  the  ball  rolling? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bebtram  R.  Henry.  M.D. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  AND 
EXTRADITION 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  arti- 
cle vn  of  the  Genocide  Convention  pro- 
vides that  the  contracting  parties  pledge 
to  grant  extradition  of  persons  charged 
with  genocide  in  accordance  with  their 
laws  and  treaties  In  force.  A  close  exami- 
nation of  this  section  of  the  treaty  re- 
veals that  there  is  no  basis  for  criticism 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  on  groimds 
that  ratification  of  this  document  would 
mesui  that  American  citizens  could  be 
tried  in  foreign  courts  without  American 
constitutional  guarantees. 

If  an  American  citizen  is  accused  of 
committing  genocide  in  another  nation, 
and  is  accused  while  he  Is  in  that  nation, 
he  may,  according  to  article  VI  of  the 
treaty,  be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal 
of  the  state  in  which  the  act  was  com- 
mitted. There  Is  nothing  unusual  about 
this  provision:  under  present  law.  an 
American  accused  of  murder  in  a  foreign 
coimtry  may  be  tried  there.  And  even 
without  American  ratification  of  this 
treaty.  American  citizens  may  be  tried  for 
genocide  by  nations  which  are  parties  to 
the  treaty. 

In  the  case  of  an  American  citizen  who 
has  returned  to  the  United  States  and  is 
charged  by  a  foreign  nation  with  com- 
mitting genocide,  article  VI  declares 
that  extradition  is  to  be  granted  in  ac- 
cordance with  laws  and  treaties  in  force. 
The  Important  point  here  is  that  ex- 
tradition is  promised  in  accordance  with 
existing  laws  and  treaties.  What  this 
means  is  that  the  Genocide  Convention 
Itself  does  not  alter  extradition  proce- 
dures. It  says  they  will  be  conducted  the 
way  our  present  extradition  treaties 
specify.  Since  we  have  no  extradition 
treaties  dealing  with  genocide,  they 
would  be  made  In  the  future  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate. 


These  future  extradition  treaties  could 
and  would  contain  a  number  of  safe- 
guards. First,  we  must  be  assured  that 
certain  procedural  rights  are  secured  In 
the  courts  of  the  foreign  nation  which 
requests  extradition.  Second,  there  can 
be  a  provision  for  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  evidence  in  the  csise  before 
extradition  is  granted.  Finally,  S.  3182, 
the  proposed  legislation  implementing 
the  genocide  treaty  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress, stated  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  extradition  treaties  should 
provide  that  the  United  States  reserves 
the  right  not  to  extradite  in  cases  which 
the  United  States  is  either  already 
prosecuting  or  intends  to  prosecute.  In 
1970  the  Deputy  Legal  Adviser  of  the 
State  Department  testified  that  the 
State  Department  supported  this  provi- 
sion. 

The  genocide  treaty,  then,  is  not  In 
Itself  an  extradition  treaty.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  already  have  extradition  ar- 
rangements for  various  other  offenses 
with  97  nations.  Since  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  extradition  ar- 
rangements we  would  make  concerning 
genocide  would  particularly  differ  from 
those  existing  treaties  either  in  provi- 
sion or  effect,  criticism  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  on  these  grounds  is  unrea- 
sonable. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  without  further  delay. 


ALABAMIANS   EXPRESS    THEM- 
SEL"VES  ON  ISSUES 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
Washington-Lincoln  Birthday  recess,  I 
had  the  opportimity  to  visit  in  17  differ- 
ent counties  in  my  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama, where  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  literally  thousands  of  my  fel- 
low Alabamians  as  they  expressed  them- 
selves on  issues  that  face  our  Nation. 

I  found  relief  among  Alabamians  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  is  ending  and  that 
our  prisoners  of  war  are  coming  home. 

I  found  a  desire  to  heal  the  divisions 
and  disunity  that  the  Vietnam  war  has 
caused  in  our  countiy  and  to  turn  now 
to  the  productive  pursuits  of  peace. 

Alabamians  are  strongly  oppofeed  to 
amnesty  or  pardon  for  draft  dodgers  and 
deserters  and  just  as  strongly  opposed 
to  our  rebuilding  North  Vietnam. 

Alabamians  feel,  too,  that  now.  as  we 
rejoice  with  our  returned  prisoners  of 
war  and  their  families,  we  must  not  for- 
get the  patriotic  service  and  sacrifice  of 
the  50,000  American  boys  killed,  the  300,- 
000  wounded,  and  the  2V^  to  3  million 
who  saw  service  in  Vietnam.  We  must 
not  forget  the  amputees,  the  paraplegics, 
the  maimed  in  body,  mind,  and  spirit. 
Let  us  draw  them  and  their  memories  to 
our  hearts.  They,  too,  deserve  our  undy- 
ing gratitude. 


FORMER    DEPUTY    SECRETARY   OP 
DEFENSE  DAVID  PACKARD 

SPEABa  OUT  ON  DEFENSE  AND 
NONDEFENSE  EFFORTS  BY  THE 
AEROSPACE  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  David 
Packard  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
giUshed  career  in  industry  and  govem- 
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ment.  His  company  in  California  employs 
18,000  and  is  one  of  the  principal  elec- 
tronics firms  in  the  world. 

From  1969  to  1971,  Packard  served  as 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  Pen- 
tagon and  I  believe  history  will  record 
that  he  brought  some  sense  to  the  pro- 
curement practices  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. He  often  made  sense  when  it 
seemed  that  others  were  lost  in  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  complexity  of  modem 
weapon  development  and  acquisition.  He 
fought  against  cost  overnms  and  mis- 
takes in  defense  procurement. 

So  when  David  Packard  speaks  out  on 
problems  we  face  in  the  areas  he  knows 
well  he  deserves  our  consideration. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  recent 
thought-provoking  statement  of  his  be- 
fore the  American  Institute  of  Aero- 
nautics and  Astronautics  symposium  in 
Los  Angeles.  Packard  says  that  we  can 
have  the  same  defense  strength  in  this 
Nation  if  we  will  just  stick  to  the  basics 
and  try  not  to  get  so  complex  and  eso- 
teric in  weapons  development  that  they 
price  the  American  defense  structure  out 
of  the  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  statement  by  David 
Packard  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  istate- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Packard    Wart    of    Industet    Diversifica- 
tion— Aerospace  Urged  To  Set  Prime  Goal 

OF  Building  Weapons  Mork  Efficiently, 

Economically    Before    Seeking    Nontra- 

DmoNAL  Work 

Clearly  the  aerospace  Industry  must 
change  with  the  times — as  must  every  other 
Industry.  There  Is,  of  course,  a  need  to  con- 
sider society's  current  concerns  and  problems 
when  policies  In  this  Industry,  as  well  as 
every  other  Industry,  are  considered  and  Im- 
plemented. What  I  judge  to  be  the  proposal 
before  this  conference  Is  that  the  aerospace 
Industry  should  do  more  than  change  with 
the  times.  What  Is  proposed  Is  that  the  aero- 
space industry  should  make  a  concentrated 
effort  to  move  Into  new  fields  and  new 
markets  different  from  those  In  which  the 
industry  has  been  involved  In  the  past. 

I  suppose  the  Idea  that  this  Industry  has 
a  more  critical  need  to  change  Its  priorities 
than  some  other  Industries  stems  from  two 
basic  factors.  First,  because  of  probably  fur- 
ther cutbacks  In  defense  and  space  funding 
and  a  continued  leveling  off  of  the  demand 
for  commercial  aircraft  and  equipment,  the 
aerospace  Industry  has  a  very  severe  problem 
that  must  be  solved. 

I  agree  that  this  Industry  has  a  severe 
problem  because  of  these  reasons,  l^it  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  this  problem  can  be 
solved,  or  even  alleviated  for  the  Industry 
by  trying  to  move  Into  new  product  and  new 
market  areas. 

I  am  sure  there  are  some  new  product 
areas  and  some  new  market  areas  which  the 
Industrj^ay  be  able  to  serve.  However,  there 
Is  no  rea8<^n  to  expect  the  aerospace  Industry 
would  be  able  to  do  a  better  Job  In  these 
new  product  areas  and  markets  than  the 
industries  which  are  Involved  In  these  prod- 
uct areas  and  markets. 

The  aerospace  Industry  has  had  some  great 
trlumph.s.  It  has  also  had  some  disastrous 
failures.  This  leads  Into  the  second  argu- 
ment, which  again  I  believe  is  wrong. 

The  second  argument  is  that  becavise  of  its 
great  triumphs  in  space  and  aerospace  the 
industry    has    unique    qualifications   to   do 


other  difficult  tasks  .  .  .  the  aerospace  indus- 
try, with  its  advanced  technology  base  and 
sophisticated  managerial  and  systems  analy- 
sis technique,  is  well  qualified  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  the  future. 

I  have  trouble  with  both  of  these  propo- 
sitions. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  future  of  the  de- 
fense business  first.  I  will  not  talk  about 
poesible  changes  In  Fiscal  1973  spending,  or 
the  probable  level  of  the  Fiscal  1974  defense 
budget,  but  rather  about  broader  Issues. 
President  Nixon  received  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  confidence  in  November,  indicating — 
among  other  things — strong  support  by  the 
American  people  of  the  President's  foreign 
policy.  President  Nixon  has  clearly  stated 
on  many  occasions  and  in  many  ways  that 
strength,  and  he  means  military  strength,  Is 
one  of  the  three  essential  pillars  of  his  Nixon 
doctrine.  It  is  now  certain  that  this  doctrine 
will  guide  American  foreign  policy  for  at 
least  the  next  four  years,  more  probably 
for  the  next  several  decades. 

The  Nixon  doctrine  requires  military 
strength.  The  realities  of  this  nation's  eco- 
nomic situation  require  a  considerable 
measure  of  fiscal  responsibility.  This  Is 
clearly  emphasized  by  the  expressed  In- 
tent of  the  President  to  keep  federal  spend- 
ing within  a  $250-bllllon  celling. 

This  clearly  means  there  will  not  be  any 
major  Increases  in  federal  funding  of  defense 
and  aerospace  programs  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  At  least  In  terms  of  current  dollars 
there  will  probably  be  no  major  decreases 
either. 

The  challenge  for  the  aerospace  indus- 
try in  respect  to  national  security,  then,  Is 
to  produce  for  America  more  defense  capabil- 
ity at  lower  cost. 

The  overall  problem  of  national  security 
can  probably  be  solved  with  lower  levels  of 
military  manpower.  But  If  America  is  to 
remain  strong  we  cannot  have  both  lower 
levels  of  manpower  and  Inferior  weapons. 

Thus  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
most  Important  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity for  the  aerospace  Industry.  In  respect 
to  national  security,  is  to  do  the  Job  that 
It  is  capable  of  doing  and  doing  it  right.  Your 
responsibility  In  your  industry  is  to  develop 
and  build  the  weapons  that  only  you  know 
how  to  build,  and  do  so  with  greater  efBclency 
and  greater  economy  than  you  have  done  In 
the  recent  psist. 

Defense  budgets  will  be  lower  In  the  future 
in  terms  of  real  dollars.  The  need  for  military 
capability  will  not  go  away.  You  people  in  the 
aerospace  Industry  have  one  of  the  greatest 
challenges  of  the  century  against  which  to 
apply  your  so-called  "great  sophisticated 
management  and  systems  analysis  capa- 
bilities." Frankly,  I  think  you  may  have  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  these  "sophisticated 
management  and  systems  analysis  capa- 
bilities" and  fall  back  on  some  good  old- 
fashioned  common  sense  management  tech- 
niques If  indeed  you  are  to  do  the  Job  for 
the  country  that  must  be  done. 

The  only  way  an  industry  can  produce 
better  weapons  at  lower  cost  Is  with  fewer 
people.  That,  in  my  view.  Is  what  you  in 
this  Industry  will  have  to  face  up  to.  I  am 
convinced,  after  spending  three  years  in 
the  Pentagon,  that  the  industry  Is  grossly 
overstaffed  and  very  Inefficient  by  any 
sound  management  standards.  I  cannot  In 
fairness  place  all  the  blame  on  the  indus- 
try, for  In  many  cases  you  have  simply  re- 
sponded to  what  was  asked  for  by  some 
of  the  so-called  "experts"  in  the  Penta- 
gon. But.  you  can  do  better — in  fact,  you 
must  do  better  in  responding  to  what  will 
continue  to  be  your  main  priority. 

Now  as  to  the  second  point:  I  should 
not  be  so  severe  as  to  say  there  are  no 
other  areas  where  your  capabilities  can 
be  properly  and  effectively  applied. 


No  one  can  question  the  claim  that  the 
aerospace  industry  has  a  great  store  of 
advanced  technology.  The  fallout  of  tech- 
nology- from  the  aerospace  industry  has 
been  a  very  substantial  factor  In  the 
growth  of  the  American  economy  from 
the  early  decades  of  this  century. 

Our  magnificent  air  transportation  system 
Is  based  solidly  on  fine  contributions  from 
the  aerospace  Industry.  In  turn,  this  fine  ac- 
complishment can  be  largely  attributed  to 
research  paid  for  over  the  years  from  the  de- 
fens;  budget.  Weather  satellites  and  satellite 
communication  have  come  from  federally 
financed  space  and  defense  research,  and 
satellite  communication  In  particular  Is  a 
new  priority  of  great  importance  for  the  fu- 
ture. These  are  two  good  examples  of  expan- 
sion by  the  Industry  Itself  into  logical  market 
areas  of  great  Importance.  They  were  both 
possible  because  of  advanced  technology 
which  was  created  originally  for  defense  and 
space  exploration  requirements. 

Commercial  Jet  aircraft  began  as  simple 
modifications  of  military  Jet  aircraft,  and  it 
Is  Interesting  to  speculate  where  we  might  be 
with  commercial  aviation  had  there  been  no 
requirements  for  military  Jet  aircraft  of  com- 
parable size  and  performance 

Or  as  a  corollary,  how  bright  the  prospects 
for  an  American  SST  might  be  If  the  SST 
could  evolve  as  a  simple  modification  of 
the  B-1  bomber. 

There  are  other  examples — navigation 
equipment,  communication  equipment — 
where  the  aerospace  Industry  has  made  great 
contributions  into  new  fields  and  expanded 
Its  markets  correspondingly.  These  have  been. 
In  nearly  everj-  case  I  can  think  of,  rather 
natural  expansion  of  advanced  technology 
into  new  markets  which  were  logical  and 
natural  for  the  aerospace  industry.  In  most 
other  cases  where  aerospace  technology  has 
contributed  to  old  or  established  markets, 
other  Industries  with'  experience  In  those 
markets  have  simply  picked  up  the  advanced 
technology  of  the  aerospace  Industry  and 
applied  it  themselves. 

With  the  notable  exception  of  the  com- 
mercial airline  industry,  which  grew  up  hand 
In  hand  with  the  aerospace  Industry,  the 
record  of  applying  the  so-called  "sophis- 
ticated management  and  systems  analysis 
technique"  by  the  aerospace  Industry  to  new 
fields  Is  not  very  good. 

Let's  look  at  some  examples.  The  ship- 
building Industry  Is  one  which  was  far  be- 
hind In  technology  and  adhered  to  what 
many  consider  to  be  antiquated  management 
principles.  Where  was  a  better  opportunity 
for  the  aerospace  Industry  to  apply  Its  great 
expertise?  This  great  opportunity  was  seized 
upon  by  several  of  the  largest,  and  until  then 
the  most  successful  of  the  aerospace  firms. 
What  happened?  All  of  the  sophisticated 
management  and  system  analysis  techniques 
were  Ineffective  In  an  area  where  the  firms 
had  no  previous  experience.  They  simply  did 
not  know  their  business. 

The  one  firm  which  did  know  something 
about  the  business  may  work  Its  problems 
out.  General  Dynamics,  which  had  con- 
siderable shipbuilding  experience  in  its  Elec- 
tric Boat  Dlv..  may  eventually  salvage  some- 
thing out  of  Its  expansion  Into  a  non-aero- 
space field.  So  far.  however,  the  preponderant 
evidence  is  that  the  aerospace  industry 
would  be  better  off  today,  and  the  shipbuild- 
ing Industry  would  certainly  be  no  worse  off, 
if  they  had  left  each  other  alone 

Examples  of  the  aerospace  industry  with 
its  great  management  talent  expanding  by 
the  conglomerate  route  do  not  give  much 
credence  to  the  theme  that  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry hM  much  to  offer  In  new  and  different 
fields  either.  I  can  think  of  some  aerospace 
companies  which  are  now  better  off  after 
having  been  taken  over  by  non-aerospace 
companies.  I  am  hard  put  to  think  of  many 
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nor  -aerospace  companies  that  are  better  off 
aft<  r  having  been  taken  over  by  aeroepace 
coo  ipanles. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  you  people  to  call 
a  saade  a  spade  and  admit  that  the  first 
prl<  rity  of  the  aeroepace  industry  is  to  get 
tiouse  in  order  and  not  go  charging  Into 
fields.  The  industry  does  not  yet  know 
to  build  complex  reliable  equipment  at 
isonable  cost.  The  Industry  can  build 
confplex  equipment  which  Is  reliable  when 
are  no  constraints  on  cost.  The  Apollo 
is  a  magnificent  example  of  what 
be  done,  and  there  are  some  equally 
Imdressive  defense  programs. 

Most  of  the  defense  development  and  pro- 
mt programs,  however,  have  not  pro- 
ducjsd  the  kind  of  equipment  the  Industry 
be  very  proud  of.  Most  of  our  current 
illtary  aircraft  can  fly  only  a  few  hours 
wit|iout  a  system  failure.  The  development 
In  the  Industry  is  so  slow  and  In- 
efficient that  most  new  systems  are  out  of 
by  the  time  they  go  into  the  inventory. 
have  a  good  example  of  what  has  hap- 
1  when  aerospace  techniques  are  applied 
jround   transportation   in   the  Bay  Area 
Raffid  Transit  (BART)   system.  This  system 
designed   around  computers  and   other 
ipace   type   system   technology.   After   a 
weeks  of  operation  one  of  the  trains  ran 
end  of  the  track.  The  program  Is  far 
behind  schedule  and  the  cost  overriins  are 
b  itantlal.  and  there  are  other  serious  prob- 
1.  In  short,  BART  has  most  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  many  recent  products  of  the 
Industry — such  as  the  C-5A. 
in  the  aerospace  industry  have  only 
priority,  that  is  to  learn  how  to  do  the 
you  are  supposed  to  be  doing  and  do  it 
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how  to  build  reliable  equipment  at 
r*asonable  cost.  Stop  looking  to  the  gov- 
■    to  bail  you  out  when  you  fall  to 
rour  Job. 

un  convinced  the  serious  problems  which 
Industry  has  are  largely  related 
fact  that  this  Industry  has  been  and 
is  too  dependent  on   the  government. 
I  Judge  what  is  being  suggested  Is  that 
government  should  support  the  industry 
Involvement  Into  new  fields.  I  have  no  trouble 
the  concept  of  expansion  into  new  fields 
industry  is  willing  to  submit  to  the 
disciplines  of  the  marketplEu;e  in  doing 
The   worst  possible   thing  for  the  aero- 
space Industry  would  be  for  the  federal  gov- 
nt  to  subsidize  its  "reconversion"  Into 
dorjestlc    markets.    This    would    assure   the 
nation  of  the  waste  and   Inefficiency 
whifch  is  the  real  probleyr^f  the  Industry. 

the  other  hand  ft  jou  can  go  it  on 
youj'  own  and  learn  to  compete  in  the  real 
more  power  to  you. 

of  you  can,  and  some  of  you  can't, 
so  I  will  conclude  by  answering  the 
quefetlon  I  have  posed  In  the  title  of  my 
pre^ntatlon.  Should  the  aerospace  Industry 
t  to  new  priorities?  The  answer  is  yes 
extent  it  can  demonstrate  by  its  per- 
fontiance  that  It  can  do  so.  Tlie  answer  Is 
f  the  Industry  must  seek  subsidies  from 
government  to  survive.  Government  sub- 
sldl  fs  to  help  the  Industry  reconvert  to  new 
prlqrltles  will  not  help  Its  survival — it  will 
postpone  its  failure.  This  Is  my  solid 
bellfef,  and  I  urge  you  to  give  consideration 
1  hese  thoughts  as  you  set  your  course  for 
futxire. 


S>me 
And 


LT  "HUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE— 1973 

Jlr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleised  to  once  again  take  part  in  the 
cor  unemoration  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pei  dence. 


During  February,  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  have  been  reminding  their 
fellow  Americans  of  the  loss  of  Lithu- 
anian independence  as  they  mark  two 
very  important  occasions  in  the  history 
of  Lithuania.  1973  marks  the  722d 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  State,  and  the  55th  anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the  mod- 
em Republic  of  Lithuania  on  February 
16. 1918. 

Such  events  in  the  history  of  a  na- 
tion are  usually  cause  for  celebration. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case  today. 
Lithuania  and  its  two  neighboring  Baltic 
States,  Estonia  and  Latvia,  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union  since  1940. 

Our  own  Government  still  refuses  to 
recognize  the  forced  incorporation  of 
these  three  States  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  continuing  lack  of  official 
recognition,  along  with  the  diplomatic 
accreditation  of  the  representatives  of 
Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  are  not 
enough.  The  United  States  should  take 
every  opportunity  to  call  attention  to 
the  brutal  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union 
toward  these  three  Baltic  States.  The 
demonstrations  there  during  the  past 
year  testify  to  the  fact  that  these  people 
still  long  to  be  free. 

Our  diplomatic  representatives  at  the 
United  Nations  and  in  other  interna- 
tional forums  should  be  prepared  to  con- 
front the  Soviet  Union  with  the  issue  of 
freedom  for  the  Baltic  States,  and  this 
subject  should  be  included  in  any  com- 
prehensive discussions  of  outstanding 
United  States-Soviet  issues. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
already  on  record  regarding  this  sub- 
ject. During  the  89th  Congress,  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416  was  adopted, 
calling  for  the  freedom  from  Soviet  dom- 
ination of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 
In  the  light  of  this  clear  expression  by 
the  Congress,  our  Government  should 
treat  the  illegal  occupation  of  the  Baltic 
States  as  a  matter  of  continuing  Im- 
portance. 

I  hope  that  the  coming  year  will  wit- 
ness significant  progress  in  the  struggle 
of  the  people  of  Lithuania  to  regain  their 
liberty  and  independence,  and  that  all 
the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States  will  live 
in  freedom  some  day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416,  agjeed  to  by 
the  Senate  on  October  22,  1966,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  416 

Whereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
subjugation,  domination,  and  exploitation 
constitutes  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights.  Is  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Is  an  impediment  to  the 
promotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 

Whereas  all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
freely  determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
and  religious  development;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
via, and  Lithuania  have   been  forcibly  de- 


prived of  theae  rlghta  by  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  through  a  program  of  deportations 
and  resettlement  of  peoples,  continues  in  its 
effort  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 
populations  of  the  Baltic  States;   and 

Whereas  It  has  been  the  firm  and  consist- 
ent policy  of  the  Government  (tf  the  United 
States  to  support  the  aaplratlAs  of  Baltic 
peoples  for  self-determination  fod  national 
Independence;  and 

Whereas  there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 
tural, and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  the  American  people - 
Belt 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  urge 
the  President  of  the  United  States — 

(a)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion 
at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  appropri- 
ate International  forums, and  by  such  means 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial  of  the 
rights  of  self-determination  for  the  peoples 
of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  and 

(b)  to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
bear  on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 


PENSION  REFORM 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 15  of  this  year  I  submitted  testi- 
mony to  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee 
on  the  problem  of  pension  reform. 

As  I  stated  at  that  time,  S.  4  provides  a 
meaningful  first  step  toward  true  equity 
in  the  private  pension  system.  More  re- 
mains to  be  done,  however. 

In  my  testimony  I  suggested  three 
amendments  to  strengthen  the  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  for  Employees  Act. 

First,  I  recommended  establishment  of 
a  fund  or  funds  Into  which  those  people 
not  covered  by  pension  plans  could  make 
contributions.  In  this  way,  some  40  mil- 
lion Americans  not  now  protected  by  a 
pension  plan  could  participate. 

Second,  I  recommended  that  a  worker's 
rights  to  his  pension  be  vested  after  10 
rather  than  15  years.  Under  my  proposal 
50  percent  would  be  vested  after  5  years, 
and  an  additional  10  percent  would  be 
vested  each  year  thereafter  until  the 
pension  is  fully  vested. 

Finally,  I  recommended  an  amend- 
ment to  enable  employees  who  change 
jobs  to  have  the  option  themselves  of 
converting  their  retirement  into  a  cen- 
tralized retirement  fund.  The  bill  pres- 
ently leaves  this  decision  with  the  em- 
ployer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pension  Reform 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Retirement  Income 
Security  for  Employees  Act,  I  am  pleased  to 
support  efforts  to  Improve  the  pension  cover- 
agj  of  America's  working  people.  Your  Sub- 
committee's comprehensive  studies  over  the 
past  three  years  have  dramatically  illustrated 
the  widespread  weaknesses  of  private  pen- 
sions which  often  deny  American  workers  the 
retirement  security  they  look  forward  to 
during  a  lifetime  of  work. 

Today  some  40  million  working  Americans 
are  covered  by  private  pensions.  They  are  en- 
titled by  right  to  receive  adequate  compensa- 
tion after  a  lifetime  of  work.  Unfortunately, 
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all  too  of  teb  the  benefits  of  pension  plans  are 
Illusory.  Freq-aently  the  pension  promise  Is 
akin  to  the .  so-called  "Buffalo  Insurance 
plan"  which  provided  coverage  only  If  you 
were  run  over  by  a  herd  of  buffalo  In  down- 
town Buffalo. 

In  the  case  of  pensions  the  fine  print 
usually  means  that  If  you  remain  in  good 
health  and  stay  with  the  same  company  until 
you  are  65  years  old,  and  If  the  company  Is 
still  In  business,  and  If  your  department  has 
not  been  abolished,  and  If  you  haven't  been 
laid  off  for  too  long  a  period,  and  if  there  Is 
enough  money  in  the  fund,  and  If  that  money 
has  been  prudently  managed,  you  will  get  a 
pension. 

That  is  a  slim  thread  on  which  to  rely  for 
retirement  Income. 

This  Subcommittee  has  documented  the 
major  problems  which  have  afflicted  the  pri- 
vate pension  system: 

First,  the  failure  of  pension  funds  to  pro- 
vide necessary  minimum  and  adequate  vest- 
ing standards; 

Second,  premature  termination  of  pension 
plans  without  adequate  Insurance  coverage 
to  protect  the  employees; 

Third,  the  failure  of  pension  plans  to  have 
sufficient  funding  to  meet  accrued  and  vested 
llabUltles;  and 

Fourth,  Ineffective  fiduciary  requirements 
which  threaten  the  safety  and  preservation  of 
fund  assets. 

The  legislation  we  have  Introduced  Is  a  first 
step  toward  correcting  the  abuses  which  have 
overtaken  this  fast-growing  Industry — an  In- 
dustry which  has  grown  from  assets  of  $2.4 
billion  and  coverage  of  4  million  employees 
in  1940  to  assets  of  over  $130  billion  and  cov- 
erage of  40  million  workers  In  1970. 

First,  the  legislation  establishes  within 
the  Department  of  Labor  an  office  of  Pen- 
sion and  Welfare  Plan  Administration,  re- 
sponsible for  promotion,  establishment,  ad- 
ministration, and  operation  of  employee 
benefit  plans,  and  enforcement  of  the  act. 

Second,  the  legislation  prescribes  mini- 
mum vesting  requirements.  Vesting  refers 
to  the  nonforfeitable  right  or  Interest  which 
an  employee  participant  acquires  in  the 
pension  fund  representing  contributions 
made  to  such  fund. 

The  reform  legislation  we  are  proposing 
would  stipulate  that  an  employee,  after  8 
years  of  services,  will  acquire  a  vested  non- 
forfeitable right  to  30%  of  pension  benefits 
and,  thereafter,  each  year  will  vest  an  ad- 
ditional 10%  until,  at  the  end  of  15  years, 
he  will  have  vested  rights  of  100%. 

Third,  the  bill  establishes  mlnimimi  fund- 
ing standards  to  assure  that  the  pension 
funds'  assets  are  sufficient  to  meet  liabili- 
ties. 

Fourth,  the  legislation  establishes  a  vol- 
untary program  for  portability  through  a 
central  fund,  whereby  employees  of  par- 
ticipating employers  may  transfer  vested 
credits  from  one  employer  to  another. 

Fifth,  the  bill  establishes  a  plan- termina- 
tion Insurance  program  which  will  guaran- 
tee that  the  vested  pension  credits  of  the 
employees  will  be  paid  when  an  employer 
goes  out  of  business  and  the  pension  plan 
does  not  have  stifflclent  assets  to  pay  the 
workers'  benefits. 

Sixth,  the  bill  prescribes  new  rules  of 
conduct  for  trustees  and  fiduciaries  con- 
trolling employee  benefit  funds,  and  pro- 
hibits confilcts  of  Interest  and  other  un- 
authorized practices  to  prevent  mishandling 
or  loss  of  such  funds. 

Seventh,  the  bill  requires  additional  aiid 
more  comprehensive  disclosure  in  reports 
to  be  filed  with  the  Federal  Government, 
and  more  comprehensive  explanations  of  the 
plans  to  workers. 

Finally,  the  legislation  estabUshes  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  and  provides  adequate  rem- 


edies to  both  the  Government  and  the 
Individual  worker  for  Judicial  and  admin- 
istrative enforcement  of  the  bill's  provisions, 
including  recovery  of  pension  benefits  due. 
While  S.  4  Is  a  solid  legislative  foundation 
upon  which  to  build  an  adequate  and  equit- 
able pension  system,  more  remains  to  be 
done. 

PROPOSALS   FOR    IMPROVEMENT    OF    S.    4 

1.  Extending  coverage 

While  S.  4  provides  some  protection  to  40 
million  working  Americans  who  are  now  cov- 
ered by  pension  plans.  It  does  not  address 
itself  to  the  needs  of  40  million  American 
workers  who  work  in  jobs  which  are  not  cov- 
ered by  pensions.  In  many  cases,  these  work- 
ers are  employed  by  businesses  which  can't 
afford  the  administrative  expense  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  pension  fund. 
Some  provisions  should  be  added  to  S.  4  to 
allow  these  workers  to  have  payments  made 
on  their  behalf  Into  a  central  fund  or  funds. 
Such  a  system  would  relieve  small  bvislnesses 
of  the  burden  of  administering  separate  pen- 
sion funds  and  would  allow  presently  un- 
protected workers  to  get  a  pension. 

Ralph  Nader  has  made  a  worthwhile  pro- 
posal along  these  lines  which  merits  our  at- 
tention. He  proposes  the  creation  of  a  limited 
number  of  private,  competitive,  cooperative, 
insured  Institutions  to  be  licensed  and  regu- 
lated for  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. These  Institutions  would  be  em- 
powered to  receive  contributions  made  by 
employers  for  their  employees  and  by  em- 
ployees and  self-employed  persons  for  them- 
selves and  their  dependent  spouses.  All  con- 
tributions to  these  Institutions  would  be  tax 
deductible  and  the  funds'  earnings  would  be 
exempt  from  taxation.  In  this  way  an  Individ- 
ual's contributions  would  be  pooled  for  In- 
vestment purposes  with  other  contributions 
and  a  pro  rata  share  of  the  fund's  earnings 
each  year  would  be  credited  to  the  employee's 
account.  Each  employee  would  be  Issued  a 
passbook  Indicating  the  total  amount  In  his 
account.  This  plan  would  allow  any  employee 
to  change  Jobs  without  losing  his  accrued 
pension  benefits. 

This  concept  of  centralized  pools  of  funds 
could  be  carried  out  through  a  number  of 
private,  regulated  Institutions  or  through  the 
portability  fund  mechanism  which  would  be 
established  by  S.  4  In  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

2.  Liberalized   Vesting  Requirements 

Under  the  provisions  of  S.  4  an  employee's 
right  to  his  pension  becomes  fully  vested 
after  15  years  of  service.  Thirty  per  cent 
would  be  vested  after  eight  years  and  an 
additional  ten  per  cent  would  be  vested  each 
year  thereafter.  While  such  a  guarantee  helps 
many  workers  who  find  themselves  having  to 
wait  25  or  30  years  before  becoming  entitled 
to  pension  rights.  It  does  little  to  help  the 
worker  who  changes  Jobs  often. 

An  employee  who  changes  Jobs  more  often 
than  every  eight  years  would  receive  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  a  pension.  Employees  who 
changed  Jobs  every  10  years,  for  example, 
would  receive  only  60%  of  what  they  are  en- 
titled to.  And  yet  in  this  increasingly  mo- 
bile society  people  are  changing  jobs  more 
often.  Therefore  It  Is  not  only  Important 
that  employees  be  able  to  carry  their  rights 
with  them  when  they  change  jobs,  but  also 
that  they  actually  have  rights  which  are  more 
than  Illusory. 

The  period  in  which  an  employee  receives 
full  rights  to  his  pension  should  be  shortened 
from  15  years  to  10  years.  After  a  period  of 
five  years  50%  should  be  vested  with  an  addi- 
tional 10%  to  be  vested  each  year  thereafter 
until  full  vesting  Is  reached  at  10  years. 
3.  Portability  of  benefits 

Under  the  present  pension  system  a  worker 


often  loses  all  his  rights  to  a  pension  when 
he  moves  from  Job  to  Job.  There  should  be  a 
mechanism  by  which  any  employee  could  as- 
sure that  his  t>enefit8  would  be  carried  with 
him  If  he  switched  Jobs.  S.  4  sets  up  a  volun- 
tary portability  fund  In  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor.  Employers  could  voluntarily 
transfer  the  money  contributed  for  an  em- 
ployee who  left  the  plan  to  a  portability 
fund  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor.  The  transferred  money  would  be  credited 
to  the  Individual's  account  In  a  special  fund 
and  would  later  be  paid  over  to  a  new  plan 
that  the  employee  joined  or  kept  in  the  spe- 
cial fund.  The  drawback  to  S.  4,  however,  is 
that  the  decision  as  to  whether  to  participate 
m  the  portabUlty  fund  is  left  up  to  the  em- 
ployer. The  decision  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  employee.  I  propose  that  the  bUl  be 
amended  to  allow  an  employee  to  make  the 
decision  as  to  whether  to  pay  into  the  cen- 
tral portability  fund  rather  than  force  him 
to  rely  on  the  company's  decision. 
Conclusion 

S.  4  represents  a  sound  first  step  toward 
helping  Americans  meet  their  own  retire- 
ment needs.  A  strong  private  pension  system 
available  to  all  workers  with  safeguards  to 
Insure  that  pension  benefits  are  actually 
available  to  employees  and  that  they  are 
properly  and  prudently  managed  will  be  a 
major  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  every 
American. 

I  hope  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  will  take  favorable  action 
on  this  bill  as  it  did  last  year. 


A   KANSAS  EDITOR  COMMENTS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  State  of 
Kansas  has  one  of  America's  finest 
.iournalism  traditions.  Editors  such  as 
William  Allen  White  and  Ed  Howe  en- 
riched and  strengthened  the  entire 
fabric  of  the  national  newspaper  tradi- 
tion with  their  high  principles,  strong 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  and  a  great 
faith  in  the  basic  principles  of  our 
RepuWic. 

Whitley  Austin  edits  the  Salina  Jour- 
nal and  is  a  modem  day  repository  of  this 
great  Kansas  tradition  of  journalistic 
achievement. 

I  have  known  Whit  Austin  for  many 
years  and  have  represented  his  town  of 
Salina  for  more  than  12  years  now  as  a 
Representative  and  a  Senator.  I  know 
his  devotion  to  journalism  and  his  great 
pride  in  the  plains  and  people  of  Kan- 
sas. So  it  was  with  a  personal  measure  of 
pride  and  pleasure  that  I  noted  his  arti- 
cle "A  Song  of  Salina"  in  the  February  15 
New  York  Times. 

It  is  an  Interesting  and  enjoyable 
commentary  on  hfe  in  our  Midwest,  and 
I  would  like  to  share  it  with  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "A  Song  of 
Salina,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Thursday,  February  15„  1973. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  SoNO  OF  Salina 
(By  Whitley  Austin) 

Salina,  Kans. — Three  wars  back,  when  I 
was  a  soldier  encamped  In  an  Astoria, 
Queens,  walk-up  flat,  I  told  my  landlady  my 
wife  and  I  were  going  to  lunch  at  Rockefeller 
Center. 
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"  rou  know."  the  landlady  said,  "my  hua- 
banc  was  a  bricklayer  on  that  Job  but  I  have 
....  seen  It." 

A  id  the  subway  rare  then  was  a  nickel  I 
T)day.  In  Sallna,  Kan.,  a  prairie  market 
In  almoet  the  center  of  the  continental 
United  States,  I  received  a  postcard  from  my 
ir   across    the    way    telling   me    that 
Hotel  In  Singapore  is  as  romantic  as 
_  It  was  and  that  he  would  return  from 
utjund-the-world  trip  In  March. 

next  door  neighbor  Is  packing  for  an- 

trlp  to  Hawaii  ahd  down  the  street  an 

er  Is  booking  his  twentieth  or  so  Jet 

to  Saudi  Arabia  where  his  firm  de- 

blghways  for  the  kingdom. 

Vlhen  a  mural  by  Lumen  Martin  Winter, 

aid  Kansas  boy  now  Uvlng  In  New  Ro- 

N.Y.,  was  dedicated  at  the  United  Na- 

thls   January,    my    newspaper   ran    a 

of  It  In  full  process  color  across 

front  of  page  one. 

on  such  evidence,  I  contend  that  the 
;e  of  Sallna,  out  here  where  the  wintry 
3  blow  cold  and  unobstructed  over  feed 
pastures  and  wheat  fields,  are  better 
,  man  for  man,  Ms.  for  Ms.,  than  the 
_„_  New  Yorker.     . 

have  no  precise  figures.  The  ceilsus  only 

we  enjoy  Indoor  plumbing. 

there  are  statistics  that  hint  at  my 

The  Sallna  Journal  with  a  pald_ 

clrc^ilatlon  of  36,000  goes   Into  96,  per  ceiit 

households  of  the  community  and  Into 

I  of   the   households   In   the  sur- 

countles.   It   uses   the   news   and 

services  of  The  New  York  Times,  The 

.  Press  and  The  Christian  Science 

„.,  the  picture  service  of  the  United 

International  and,  among  others,  the 

sated  columns  of  Carl  Rowan,  Art  Buch- 

James  KUpatrlck  and  Jack  Anderson. 

"reporters  and  correspondents  cover  the 

the  district  and  the  state. 
,  pack  this  Information  Into  our  aver- 
26  pages  dally,  48  Sunday,  we  must  edit 
•ply.  We  have  no  room  for  the  trivia,  nor 
weighty  reports,  that  often  Inundate  our 
brothers  of  the  cities.  We  expect  to  be 
from  cover  to  cover,  and  mostly  are. 
Wichita  Eagle,  Topeka  Capital   and 

City  Star  have  substantial  clrcula- 

„  here  as  well.  The  more  Important  out- 
lown    newspapers    are    available    at    the 
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And  then  there  Is  the  yokel  who  has  never 
traveled  further  than  Kansas  City  and  whose 
reading  matter  consists  of  comic  books.  But 
he  tends  to  be  the  rara  avis. 

If  this  is  all  so,  why? 

Sallna  is  little  more  than  a  century  old, 
settled  first  by  restless  pioneers  and  Civil 
War  veterans,  mostly  of  northern  European 
stock.  The  town's  founder  was  sent  west  as 
a  reporter  by  Horace  Greeley  and  remained 
to  make  his  fortune  In  real  estate. 

After  the  first  grocery  store  was  opened, 
the  Indians  driven  away  and  the  railroad 
bonds  floated,  Kansas  opened  a  college.  The 
countryside  Is  dotted  with  them,  Bible-based 
and  not  all  of  them  surviving.  But  the  thirst 
for  learning  was  there. 

In  the  wide-open  spaces,  where  the  stars 
are  bright  and  the  population  sparse,  travel 
is  a  necessity  and  becomes  a  habit.  The  vast 
skies  expand  the  horizon. 

Finally — ^perhaps  the  most  Important-  rea- 
son of  all — we  in  the  Middle  West  have  a 
friendly  curiosity  about  each  other  and  the 
next  man  that  few  city  dwellers,  behind  their 
triple-locked   doors,   dare  exercise. 

This  Is  an  Itch  that  fortunately  grows. 
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C^ble  television  provides  the  programs  of 
three  major  networks  and  the  Public 
idcastlng  Service.  Every  home  has  at  least 
radio,  plus  a  radio  in  each  of  two  cars, 
-le  New  Yorker  magazine  may  not  have 
nany  subscribers  here  as  the  Readers' 
but  it  certainly  Is  not  unknown.  The 
news  magazines  have  substantial  clr- 
culitlon.  Paperbacks  sell  much  better  than 
but  the  public  library  is  new,  big 
well-stocked. 
Although  Sallna  has  not  yet  seen  "The 
Tango  In  Paris"  or  even  "Clockwork 
"  there  are  enough  X-rated  movies 
the  county  prosecutor  and  the  Bap- 
preacher  worried. 
A  bout  half  the  high  school  graduates  now 
ma  rlculate  at  one  college  or  another,  at  one 
tlmj,  the  figure  was  as  high  as  70  percent. 
Offl  :lals  cannot  entirely  explain  the  decline, 
respite  the  rigors  of  Kansas  rum  control 
law  1.  the.  better  liquor  stores  stock  a  fair 
sail  ctlon  of  wines,  both  Imported  and  do- 
me! tic. 

Interstate  highways  and  two  small  alr- 
lln  s  provide  easy  exit  to  the  flesh-pots  of 
me  r(^)Olls.  Two  travel  agencies  are  busy 
org  ^zlng  London  theater  tours  and  longer 
exc  irsions  to  the  wonders  of  Europe.  More 
tba  1  preachers  have  visited  the  Holy  Land. 
If  }  ou  start  a  conversation  about  India,  you 
are  apt  to  be  countered  by  personal  observa- 
tloiB  on  the  beggars  of  Calcutta.  Mexico 
Is  a  favorite  watering  spot. 


GIFTED  AND  TALENTED  CHIL- 
DREN'S EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  15  I  cosponsored — with  Sena- 
tors Javits  and  Williams  and  other  Sen- 
ators— the  "Gifted  and  Talented  Chil- 
dren's Educational  Assistance  Act." 

I  am  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
the  legislation  both  nationally — where 
some  1.5  to  2.5  million  children  need  to 
be  Identified  and  helped — and  in  my 
State  of  California,  where  over  112,000 
mentally  gifted  yoimgsters  are  enrolled 
in  the  State's  own  program,  but  many 
others  have  not  been  identified  and  are 
not  presently  being  served. 

As  9  Senator  from  California,  I  am 
proud  that  the  mentally  gifted  minor 
program  in  my  State  Is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country.  The  legislation  I  have  co- 
sponsored  will  enable  California  to  move 
farther  and  faster  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  gifted  and  talented  chUd.  It  will 
also — and  this  is  very  important — en- 
courage other  States  to  follow  Califor- 
nia's lead. 

We  must  not  continue  to  neglect,  at 
the  Federal  level,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant resources  we  possess.  As  pointed 
out  in  a  recent  report  to  the  Congress, 
our  gifted  and  talented  youth  are  pos- 
sibly the  most  ignored  of  all  groups  with 
special  educational  needs.  They  are  ver- 
satile and  complex  human  beings,  and 
they  seldom  excel  without  assistance. 

The  measure  I  have  cosponsored  offers 
several  routes  toward  realizing  the  px3- 
tentlals  of  these  youngsters. 

First,  it  creates  a  National  Clearing- 
house on  Gifted  and  Talented  Children 
to  bring  together  and  disseminate  mate- 
riaJs  on  identifying,  coimseling,  and 
teaching  the  gifted  and  talented — $1 
million  is  authorized  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1974,  1975,  and  1976. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  grants  to 
States  for  developing  programs  to  meet 
specific  State  needs,  for  children  from 
preschool  through  high  school — $50  mil- 
lion is  authorized  for  fiscal  1974,  $60  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1975,  and  $60  million 
for  1976. 


Third,  the  measure  allots  funds  to 
train  teachers  and  other  personnel,  with 
authorizations  of  $15  million  for  fiscal 
1974,  $20  mllUon  for  fiscal  1975,  and  $25 
million  for  fiscal  1976. 

Finally,  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation is  authorized  to  establish  research 
and  demonstration  projects  for  education 
of  the  gifted  smd  talented.  For  this  pur- 
pose, $14  million  is  authorized  for  fiscal 
1974,  $16  million  for  fiscal  1975,  and  $18 
million  for  fiscal  1976. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Education,  Dr.  Sidney  P.  Mar- 
land,  Jr.,  has  said : 

The  Importance  to  the  public  of  properly 
educating  the  gifted  has  never  been  greater 
than  at  present. 

The  measure  introduced  last  Thurs- 
day which  is  supported  by  the  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children,  can  put  to- 
gether, for  the  first  time,  the  resources 
necessary  to  meet  a  pressing  national 
need.  I  commend  it  to  the  support  of  all 
Senators.  % 


SURVIVAL'^OF  SMALL 
BROADCASTERS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
one  of  my  constituents,  Lorraine  Walker 
Levine,  president  of  the  Nevada  Broad- 
casters Association  and  president  and 
general  manager  of  KCBN  radio,  of 
Reno,  Nev.,  outlined  before  our  Small 
Business  Committee  the  problems  small 
broadcasters  have  in  surviving  under 
what  seems  to  me  some  very  oppressive 
rules  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  Is  covered 
with  small  broadcasters,  all  facing  the 
same  struggle  for  existence,  and  it  seems 
to  me  her  ideas  might  prove  useful  to  all 
of  us. 

Accordingly,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  her  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks 

My  name  is  Lorraine  Walker  Levine.  I  am 
President  and  General  Manager  of  KCBN 
Radio,  111  N.  Virginia  St..  Reno,  Nevada.  I 
have  Just  been  re-elected  for  a  second  term 
as  President  of  the  Nevada  Broadcasters 
Assoc,  and  I  am  appearing  before  your  sub- 
committee on  Government  Regulation,  Sena- 
tor Mclntyre,  to  speak  on  the  red  tape  and 
reports  imposed  on  the  small  market  broad- 
caster. 

The  biggest  burden  on  Broadcasters  Is  the 
ascertainment  of  community  needs  and  the 
biggest  threat  to  free  enterprise  broadcasting 
as  we  know  It  today  Is  the  threat  of  challenge 
for  the  licensee  at  license  renewal  time. 

Public  Interest  dictates  that  we  need  as- 
certainment of  community  needs,  but  can't 
we  point  out  that  the  method  of  ascertain- 
ment shoiild  not  be  dictated?  Should  the 
small  market  radio  stations  with  6  to  20  em- 
ployees be  required  to  survey  their  com- 
munities the  same  as  the  New  York  and 
Chicago  stations?  The  Broadcaster  whe  lives 
in  the  community  and  perhaps  has  been  a 
Broadcaster  there  for  35  years  should  cer- 
tainly know  his  community  and  Its  needs 
better  than  anyone  In  Washington  and  could 
serve  that  con^nunlty  better  If  he  were  not 
so  tied  with  restrictions  and  red  tape.  Even 
In  a  market  with  a  few  stations,  it's  redlcu- 
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lous  that  each  station  manager  personally 
call  on  the  Mayor,  the  Chief  of  Police,  and 
Community  Leaders,  people  he  knows  by 
their  first  names,  asking  the  same  questions 
the  other  station  managers  before  him  ask. 
The  community  leaders  certainly  don't  have 
the  time  and  neither  do  the  station  man- 
agers and  yet  the  PCC  will  not  permit  radio 
stations  to  pool  their  time  and  money  to  have 
one  Joint  meeting  with  all  of  these  leaders  to 
determine  how  Broadcasters  could  better 
serve  their  community.  It  is  even  possible 
the  Broadcasters  In  a  community  could  hold 
a  yearly  hearing  and  Invite  anyone  who 
wished  to  comment  on  current  service,  pro- 
gramming, and  so  on,  and  then  let  each 
Broadcaster  be  allowed  to  decide  how  to  best 
meet  the  needs.  If  the  Broadcaster  does  not 
serve  his  community,  the  FCC  will  soon  know 
it  from  the  public. 

The  small  market  Broadcaster  fand  we 
have  two  perfect  examples  in  Reno)  knows 
his  community  and  serves  Jt-«well.  We  have 
two  men  who  have  been  In  radio  for  over  30 
years.  They  have  small  operations  with  3  or 
4  employees.  They  do  an  air  shift,  go  out  and 
sell  time,  do  the  news,  do  their  own  traffic 
logs  and  send  out  their  own  billing,  yet  these 
two  broadcasters  will  broadcast  local  school 
ball  games,  parades,  the  Governor's  speeches 
to  Nevadans  and  always  find  time  to  air  the 
Senators'  releases.  These  men  live  and 
breath  radio  and  serve  the  public  well,  but 
they  spend  weeks  at  license  renewal  time 
doing  Interviews  that  take  away  from  the 
business  of  running  their  stations.  They 
lose  revenue,  have  the  cost  of  hiring  someone 
to  type  all  of  the  Interviews  and  usually  the 
cost  of  an  attorney  to  help  prepare  and  mail 
It  to  the  Commission.  Yet,  how  can  the 
Commission  possibly  control  over  7000  radio 
stations  In  the  program  area?  If  radio  was 
meant  to  entertain  and  Inform,  why  is  It 
necessary  for  them  to  get  so  Involved  In  pro- 
gramming? In  my  view  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  made  the  PCC  largely  an 
engineering  spectrum  regulation  agency,  but 
Isn't  it  establishing  Itself  too  much  as  a 
program  control  agency?  Chairman  Burch 
has  frequently  said  the  Commission  Is  too 
heavily  involved. 

If  a  Broadcaster  is  subject  to  a  license  re- 
newal every  three  years  and  has  the  fear  of 
a  group  filing  against  him  hanging  over 
his  head,  he  cannot  serve  his  public  to  the 
fullest.  He  will  not  buy  new  equipment  to 
improve  his  sound,  will  not  enter  Into  long 
term  contracts  for  Jingles,  music  libraries, 
good  announcers,  news  services  and  so  on 
if  he  knows  that  he  can  lose  his  station  be- 
cause someone  else  "says"  he  can  do  a  better 
Job.  Even  the  cost  of  defending  himself 
against  the  competing  applicant  can  break 
him.  If  a  Broadcaster  has  lost  his  license 
because  of  gross  negligence  or  defiance  of 
PCC  regulations,  then  let  someone  go  after 
the  license,  but  only  after  It  has  been  re- 
voked. If  all  businesses  had  to  operate  under 
a  handicap  like  this,  our  American  system 
of  free  enterprise  and  business  would  no 
longer  be.  Why  should  we  ask  for  Just  a  five 
year  renewal?  Why,  If  a  man  Is  willing  to 
invest  his  money  or  go  Into  debt  for  a  broad- 
cast facility,  shouldn't  he  be  given  a  per- 
manent license  unless  the  PCC  finds  Just 
cause  to  rtvoke  It?  The  constant  threat  of 
losing  a  station  every  three  years  hinders  the 
Broadcaster  from  doing  a  good  job  and  can- 
not possibly  be  In  the  best  public  Interest. 
Let's  give  the  small  br^dcaster  who  lives  and 
serves  his  community  credit  for  knowing 
what  the  community  wants  and  needs  and 
the  Integrity  to  fulfill  those  needs  without 
the  horrendous  ascertainment  methods  we 
now  have. 

The  Broadcaster  presently  has.  In  addition 
to  the  ascertainment  of  needs,  that  takes 
months  to  prepare,  yearly  financial  reports, 
a  public  file  to  keep  up,  employment  reports. 


reports  to  ASCAP.  BMI,  aU  the  tax  reports 
and  many  other  forms.  And  now  the  FCC 
has  issued  a  notice  of  proposed  rule  mtJtlng 
which  would  require  the  Broadcaster  to  make 
two  duplicates  dally  of  his  program  log;  ours 
is  24  pages  per  day;  one  copy  to  be  put  with 
the  public  file  and  one  at  a  public  place 
such  as  library  or  his  attorney's  office.  Be- 
sides the  time  and  the  cost  of  duplicating 
them,  who  would  really  want  to  see  them 
unless  it  might  be  a  competitor  who  wants  to 
see  who  is  advertising  on  your  station  or 
how  many  spots  you  ran  each  hour  In  order 
to  estimate  your  monthly  revenue,  or  per- 
haps a  potential  challenger.  In  five  years, 
I've  had  Just  two  people  want  to  see  my 
huge  public  file,  one  of  them  filed  against 
me  for  the  FM  Channel  I  filed  for  and  the 
other  one  was  an  attorney  for  a  competitor 
who  prepared  a  petition  to  delete  that  FM 
Channel.  The  FCC  already  has  a  copy  of  our 
public  files;  why  must  we  hire  someone  to  be 
there  to  show  It  to  anyone  that  asks,  without 
the  right  to  ask  why  they  want  to  see  It? 

The  January  9th  Issue  of  Broadcasting 
Magazine  says  that  in  1971  the  eight  AM 
stations  In  Reno  loet  $216,000.  And  It  shows 
that  radio  stations  lost  money  In  most  other 
small  markets  yet  on  December  15th,  the  PCC 
Issued  a  new  rulemaking  proi>osal  to  sub- 
stantially raise  Its  fees  to  recover  the  full 
amount  of  Its  appropriations.  Perhaps  the  In- 
creased fees  of  30  to  50%  would  not  be 
needed  If  the  commission  was  not  burdened 
with  reading  our  mountains  of  paper  work. 
Broadcasters  must  seek  fsome  kind  of  legis- 
lative aid  If  they  hope  to  have  protection 
against  Inordinate  and  unfair  bureaucratic 
burdens.  The  whole  budget  process  Is  unreal 
and  if  the  Commission  can  In  fact  lift  Itself 
by  Its  own  bootstraps,  rather  than  by  legisla- 
tion, to  any  height  It  wishes,  the  agency's 
wants  could  be  Insatiable.  Investigation  from 
outside  the  Commission  is  needed  In  order  to 
determine  what  the  Commission's  useful 
financial  requirements  are  and  what  portion 
of  them  should  equitably  bo  borne  by  the 
licensees.  This  Is  extremely  serious  for  li- 
censees and  applicants  because,  although 
some  people  think  everyone  Is  making  a  for- 
tune, the  truth  Is  that  many  small  Broad- 
casters struggle  to  survive  and  a  great  many 
more  have  very  modest  earnings. 

In  cloetog,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a 
recent  speech  by  John  W.  Pettlt,  General 
Counsel  of  the  FCC.  I  quote:  "Let's  face  It, 
the  obstacle  course  of  paper  work  facing  every 
Broadcaster  and  especially  the  small  market 
Broadcaster  Is  both  burdensome  and  unnec- 
essary. For  too  long,  I  believe,  the  PCC  has 
failed  to  distinguish  between  large  market 
TV  and  small  market  radio  and  has  saddled 
both  with  the  same  unfortunate  form  filing 
requirements.  Certainly  the  burden  on  TV  Is 
too  great,  but  when  a  small  market  radio 
broadcaster,  busy  with  selling  time,  spinning 
records,  interviewing  dignitaries  and  reading 
meters  has  to  spend  literally  months  prepar- 
ing a  license  renewal  application,  the  public 
Interest  and  common  sense  demand  a  change. 
It  is  time  for  all  of  us.  Broadcasters,  govern- 
ment and  the  public  alike,  to  reafllnn  our 
belief  that  the  public  Interest  Is  served  by  a 
strong,  free,  economically  sound  and  profita- 
ble commercial  broadcast  system  dedicated 
to  serving  the  public  and  encouraged,  not 
hampered  by  Its  government."  And  I  concur 
with  those  remarks. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  this  committee  and  I  hope  I  have  given 
the  committee  useful  Information  to  proceed 
with  helpful  leglsUtlon. 


U.S. 


TRADE  AND  DEVALUATION  OF 

THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  last 

week's  action  by  President  Nixon  Is  an 

Indication  to  me  that  the  administration 


has  finally  realized  that  strong  medicine 
is  required  to  halt  further  deterioration 
of  this  country's  trading  position  and 
that  If  long-term  actions  are  not  taken 
we  will  continue  to  see  continual  cur- 
rency problems  among  our  trading 
partners. 

The  decision  last  week  to  devalue  the 
dollar  is  certainly  a  needed  action.  How- 
ever, unless  we  move  swiftly  to  correct 
our  trade  imbalance  the  recent  devalua- 
tion in  the  long  run  will  have  little  im- 
pact. What  is  needed,  in  my  opinion,  is 
a  complete  overhaul  of  our  present  trade 
policy.  Our  foreign  trade  deficit  in  1972 
of  $6,439  bUlion  must  be  reversed. 

Certainly,  devaluation  is  a  partial  cure 
to  this  problem  in  that  it  will  make  our 
exports  more  competitive  on  the  world 
market.  However,  the  key  to  the  solution 
of  our  trade  deficit  is  the  establishment 
of  meaningful  trade  equality. 

Devaluation  alone  without  a  strong 
trade  policy,  in  my  opinion,  will  only 
further  undercut  the  strength  of  the  dol- 
lar on  the  world  currency  market.  If  our 
trading  partners  refuse  to  deal  fairly 
with  us,  then  we  must  be  prepared  to 
take  those  steps  necessary  to  protect  our 
domestic  economy.  Free  trade  is  certain- 
ly a  worthy  goal  for  us  to  pursu?  but  is 
suicidal  if  it  is  only  one  sided. 

While  we  have  continually  allowed  our 
trading  partners  open  access  to  the  U.S. 
market,  several  of  our  trading  partners 
have  continually  maintained  restrictive 
policies  limiting  our  exports  into  their 
countries.  This  must  be  changed  and 
changed  immediately. 

In  announcing  the  recent  devaluation. 
President  Nixon  recognized  the  need  for 
more  equitable  trade  policies  and  made  it 
clear  that  this  country  would  require  "a 
fairer  shake"  in  foreign  trade. 

It  is  clear  that  the  recent  devaluation 
is  only  a  temporary  step  and  that  a  re- 
ordering of  our  trade  policy  is  of  utmost 
importance.  While  I  strongly  support  the 
actions  recently  taken  by  the  President, 
I  must  admit  that  I  feel  that  his  deci- 
sion to  adopt  a  strong  foreign  trade 
policy  is  long  overdue. 

During  the  last  several  years,  my  State 
of  New  Hampshire  has  been  particularly 
severely  damaged  because  of  the  imbal- 
ance between  our  trade  policy  and  that 
of  some  of  our  overseas  partners. 

The  shoe  Industry  in  my  State  at  the 
present  time  is  on  the  brink  of  annihila- 
tion. In  the  past  few  years,  over  20-shoe 
plants  have  been  forced  to  close  because 
of  imports  and  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  jobs. 

In  last  week's  announcement,  the  Pres- 
ident said  that  in  conjunction  with  de- 
vsduing  the  dollar  he  would  also  request 
Congress  to  provide  the  executive  branch 
with  strong  tariff  legislation.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  there  is  and  has 
been  authority  contained  In  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962,  as  amended,  that 
allows  the  President  to  increase  tariffs 
when  domestic  industries  are  put  at  a  * 
competitive  disadvantage  through  for- 
eign imports. 

This  legislation,  however,  expires  at 
the  end  of  June,  and  I  strongly  urge  the 
President  to  move  swiftly  In  sending  his 
legl^tlve  proposals  on  trade  to  Congress. 
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Delay  will  only  mean  a  further  deterl- 
oiatlon  of  or  trading  position,  and  this 
is'^methlng  I  do  not  believe  we  can 
a:  ford  at  this  time. 
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T  HE  18- YEAR-OLD  VOTER  AND  THE 
CLASSROOM 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
r(duction  of  the  voting  age  to  18  has 
p  aced  added  responsibilities  on  our  sec- 
oidary  schools.  But  it  has  also  sub- 
s  antially  increased  their  potential  for 
improving  the  quality  of  the  electorate. 

Last  fall  two  California  educators, 
J  jyce  Padem  and  Charles  Duffy,  did  an 
e  ccellent  job  of  describing  the  challenge 
0 '  the  lowered  voting  age  to  our  schools. 
1  he  article  was  published  in  the  October 

I  )72,  issue  of  Social  Education,  the  oflB- 
c  al  joiUTial  of  the  National  Council  for 
t  le  Social  Studies.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
y  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a;  follows: 

REGISTRATION   or   TOCNO  VOTERS  t    AN 

Ongoing  Responsibility 
(By  Joyce  A.  Padem  and 
Charles  A.  Dxiffy) 
"We  need  to  take  the  lead  as  professionals 

I I  helping  the  new  young  voters  realize  their 
Inmense  potential  for  improvement  of  the 
quality  of  political  life,"  state  the  authors 
c  r  the  following  article,  as  they  focus  on  the 
I  nportance  of  voter  registration.  Joyce  A. 
I  adem  Is  the  Director  of  Political  Education 
f)r  the  170,000-member  California  Teachers 
i  ssoclatlon;  Charles  A.  Duffy  Is  an  Instruc- 
tjr  of  History  at  Merrltt  College.  Oakland. 
C  allfornla. 

The  gap  between  student  participation  In 
t  ne  study  of  government  and  full  citizen 
I  artlclpatlon  In  the  electoral  process  has 
I  een  closed.  You  may  or  may  not  have 
welcomed  the  change,  but  teenagers  have 
t  le  franchise  and  many  will  exercise  It.  PoUt- 
l  ;ally  and  professionally,  life  will  not  be  the 
!  Eime. 

Many  of  us  worked  to  lower  the  voting  age. 
1  Ve  agreed  that  "If  they're  old  enough  to 
1  ight,  they're  old  enough  to  vote."  Increasing 
t  ne  number  of  people  eligible  to  vote  would 
1  e  a  good  thing  for  our  democratic  form  of 
f  overnment.  Moreover,  bringing  young  peo- 
]  lie  Into  full  citizenship  earlier  might  help 
(ombat  the  apathy  and  alienation  which 
1  lave  plagued  us  for  the  past  two  decades. 

The  2eth  Amendment  Is  the  first  major 
(  xtenslon  of  the  franchise  since  women  were 
i  Iven  the  vote  In  1930.  There  are  approxl- 
nately    11.3    mUllon    people    living    in    the 
1  mited  States  who  will  be  between  the  ages 
<  f  18  and  21  by  the  November  1972  Preslden- 
1  lal  election.  Fourteen  million  more  young 
;  »eople  passed  their  2l8t  birthday  since  No- 
ember  1968.  As  a  group,  these  new  voters 
:onstltute  18  percent  of  the  electorate — both 
K>tentl&lly  and  actually  a  force. 
The  Implications  of  the  "youth  vote"  for 
he    1972   elections,   its   Impact   upon   cam- 
>algns  and  Issues,  is  already  a  favorite,  even 
»verworfced,  topic  In  publications.  Will  the 
lew  constituents  register?  How  many  will 
^ote?  Will  they  follow  their  parents'  foot- 
iteps  Into  the  polling  booth?  Will  they  cam- 
)algn?  Will  the  youth  vote  make  the  differ* 
snce? 

Extension  of  the  franchise,  if  exercised, 
xrlll  bring  about  a  government  more  sensitive 
;o  the  needs  and  views  of  incoming  members 
)f  adult  society,  more  open  to  change  and 
ess  committed  to  a  middle-aged  status  quo. 


We  can  count  on  a  quality  of  movement, 
openness  and  emotion.  We  should  not  expect 
or  fear  that  the  changes  will  be  revolutionary. 
Our  Institutions  are  far  too  stable,  and  be- 
sides, once  the  current  crest  has  passed, 
population  trends  Indicate  a  steady  lowering 
In  the  relative  numbers  of  new  18-year-old 
voters  each  year,  with  a  concomitant  Increase 
in  the  proportion  of  older  voters.  There  Is 
every  reason,  therefore,  to  expect  a  change  In 
style  rather  than  substance,  a  surge  of  ex- 
citement and  vitality,  but  no  major  dis- 
ruption In  the  normal  balance  of  political 
forces.  f 

ROLE    OF    TEACHERS    OF    GOVERNMENT 

So  much,  then,  for  predictions.  We  are 
not  concerned  here  with  the  fate  of  one  party 
or  another,  one  issue  or  another,  but  with 
our  role  as  teachers  of  social  studies  In  a 
new  era  which  brings  our  classroom  prac- 
tices Into  sharp  and  critical  focus. 

We  need  to  take  the  lead  as  professionals 
In  helping  the  new  young  voters  realize  their 
Immense  potential  for  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  political  life.  If  we  do  not  lend 
ourselves  to  this  positive  effort  of  legitimate 
Involvement,  we  believe  that  others,  less 
concerned  with  fair  play  and  civic  improve- 
ment, less  patient  with  the  workings  of 
democracy,  wUl  claim  their  attention  and 
their  leadership.  Sincerity  and  Idealism  are 
not  effective  bulwarks  against  demagoguery; 
sound  Information  and  a  warm  welcome  to 
the  admt  political  world  are  needed — now. 
It  Is  on  our  high  school  campuses,  through 
Civics  and  Government  classes,  that  we  can 
best  appeal  to  the  new  voters  as  they  ap- 
proach the  age  of  eighteen.  Here  they  can 
come  to  understand  that  social  changes  they 
want  are  available  "within"  the  system. 
Here  is  our  best  opportunity  to  help  young 
people  make  the  transition  to  fully  exercise 
of  their  newly  acquired  citizenship. 

While  much  has  been  conjectured  about 
the  potential  power  and  direction  of  the  new 
youth  vote,  there  have  been  those  analysts 
who.  all  along,  have  discounted  Its  Impact. 
They  have  based  their  predictions  on  a  num- 
ber of  studies  which  show  that  large  pro- 
portions of  newly  eligible  persons  tend  not 
to  vote  or.  If  they  do  vote,  to  follow  the  pat- 
tern of  their  parents  or  their  social  group. 
We  do  not  believe  that  we  need  to  accept 
this  analysis,  because  it  overlooks  a  crucial 
point — the  fact  that  today's  newly  enfran- 
chised 18-year-old  Is  stepping  virtually  from 
his  high  school  government  class  to  the 
voting  booth.  As  high  school  teachers  In  the 
several  social  studies,  can  we  Ignore  this 
challenge? 

Even  though  we  cannot  guess  how  many 
young  people  will  vote,  we  can  certainly  heed 
these  warnings  of  past  experience  and  direct 
our  energies  to  positive  programs  which  will 
diminish  the  barriers  to  widespread  and  ef- 
fective participation.  We  can  help  bridge  the 
gap  between  learning  about  and  participat- 
ing In  the  political  process. 

Perhaps  the  major  barrier  is  the  indiffer- 
ence which  many  young  people  feel  toward 
the  entire  process  and  the  concept  of  citizen 
participation.  These  young  people  do  not 
perceive  that  they  can  make  a  difference, 
let  alone  the  difference.  They  do  not  perceive 
that  they  can  be  a  positive  force  toward  re- 
adjusting our  national  priorities  to  meet  the 
needs  they  have  been  articulating.  What 
greater  challenge  Is  there  for  the  govern- 
ment teacher  than  to  stimulate  the  young 
voter  to  Join  and  use  the  system  as  It  is  in- 
tended to  be  utilized? 

Another  barrier  Is  the  students'  unfamll- 
larlty  with  the  voter  registration  process. 
Here,  too,  the  government  teacher  In  the 
many  Jurisdictions  throughout  this  nation 
has  the  tools  for  an  effective  voter  education 
effort.  Students  need  factual  Information 
about  the  registration  procedures  In  their 
state.  With  solid  procedural  guidance,  they 


are  less  likely  to  be  discouraged  by  the  com- 
plexities and  mechanical  obstacles  to  voter 
registration.  This  Is  especially  Important  be- 
cause, as  described  by  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  In  their  September  1971  issue  of  Ciir- 
rent  Focus,  ".  .  .  registration  procedures  on 
state  and  local  levels  remain  diverse,  obscure 
and  often  obstructive." 

The  mobility  of  yoting  people  creates  dif- 
ficulties which  have  to  be  approached  an- 
other way.  The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  reports 
that  36  percent  of  the  eighteen,  to  twenty- 
four-year-olds  moved  between  1969  and  1970, 
Including  14  percent  who  moved  to  another 
county  and  7  percent  to  another  state. 
Young  people  who  have  not  yet  achieved  a 
sense  of  belonging  to  their  community  may 
find  It  difficult  to  maintain  an  active  and 
realistic  interest  In  Its  politics. 

The  challenge  this  group  presents  to  the 
government  teacher  is  one  of  anticipating 
their  moves  to  new  communities  and  moti- 
vating them  to  become  a  part  of  their  new 
political  surroiindlngs.  They  must  be  helped 
to  believe  they  can  make  a  difference,  that 
they  are  Important  and  that  one  vote  does 
count.  In  addition  to  this  role  of  motivation, 
the  government  teacher  Is  obviously  also  able 
to  help  furnish  Information  about  techni- 
calities such  as  registration  procedures  and 
absentee  balloting. 

THREE  DESIRABLE  REFORMS 

But  teaching  young  people  Is  not  suf- 
ficient. Ours  Is  also  the  task  of  speaking  out 
and  leading  In  the  effort  to  change  the  exist- 
ing rules  which  so  often  are  designed  to  re- 
duce political  participation  of  young  and  old 
alike. 

Numerous  studies  conclude  that  residency 
requirements  and  registration  systems  are 
significant  barriers  to  wider  voter  participa- 
tion. State  and  local  voter  registration  laws 
are  confusing,  obstructive,  and  often  dis- 
criminatory. They  are  generally  more  restric- 
tive than  the  national  requirements  in  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970. 

One  question  often  occurs:  Does  the  ef- 
fort of  a  successful  registration  drive  really 
pay  off  in  an  Increased  vote?  The  records 
show  that  it  does. 

Only  six  out  of  every  ten  citizens  eligible 
to  vote  do  so.  The  remainder,  40  percent,  are 
not  registered.  However,  nine  out  of  every  ten 
people  who  are  registered  to  vote  actually 
do  vote.  For  example,  in  1968,  of  the  47  mil- 
lion who  did  not  vote,  72  percent  were  not 
registered.  Eighty  percent  of  the  82  million 
registered  Americana  did  cast  ballots.  The 
lesson  is  clear:  registered  citizens  are  likely 
to  vote. 

A  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
reduced  the  residency  requirements  to  30 
dajrs  In  federal  elections  may  help  to  Im- 
prove the  heretofore  rigid  bureaucratic  pro- 
cedures and  requirements  which  have  de- 
terred many  voters  from  registering.  More- 
over, early  deadlines  which  close  registra- 
tion as  much  as  two  months  before  an  elec- 
tion are  also  being  struck  down  by  the 
courts  In  some  states.  These  have  been  es- 
pecially significant  in  minority  group  and 
low  income  areas.  For  example,  only  69  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  manual  workers  were 
registered  in  1968,  while  83  percent  of  all 
white  collar  workers  were  registered. 

Three  general  areas  of  reform  could,  how- 
ever, accomplish  much  to  make  the  ballot 
box  more  accessible  to  all  voters,  especially 
to  those  newly  enfranchised.  It  is  for  these 
that  the  government  teachers  can  help  in- 
crease public  understanding  and  support. 

The  first  Is  national  legislation  to  provide 
uniform  procedures  for  registration  and  vot- 
ing. Although  the  same  result  might  be  ac- 
complished by  State  statutes  to  conform 
their  rules  to  the  national  standard.  Na- 
tional legislation  is  a  more  realistic  goal, 
given  the  present  maze  of  conflicting  laws 
and  provincialism  of  many  local  officials. 
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A  second  major  reform  would  be  a  na- 
tional voter  lifetime  registration  law.  Siich 
legislation  could  tie  voter  registration  to  an 
individual's  social  security  number.  But 
whatever  the  mechanism.  It  would  result  In 
a  permanent  voter  registration  system.  This 
would  eliminate  unnecessary  reregistratlon, 
would  cease  to  penalize  those  who  move  or 
marry,  and  would  still  provide  the  safe- 
guards of  making  sure  trliat  only  the  people 
eligible  to  vote  do  so. 

Finally,  we  need  legislation,  either  nation- 
wide or  in  each  state,  to  make  absentee  bal- 
lots available  to  those  who  are  away  from 
home  on  election  day.  At  the  present  time, 
fewer  than  half  of  the  states  permit  ab- 
sentee voting.  In  those  which  have  provision 
for  absentee  voting,  the  mechanical  obstacles 
tend  to  deter  all  but  the  highly  motivated 
from  availing  themselves  of  the  process. 

VOTER    REGISTRATION    FROGRAMS 

It  is  Obvious  that  voter  registration  pro- 
grams belong  In  the  high  school  government 
class.  The  government  teacher  can  play  a 
key  role  in  identifying  effective  practices,  cre- 
ating Innovative  approaches,  and  establish- 
ing voter  registration  as  an  ongoing  part  of 
the  social  studies  high  school  curriculum. 

Critics  of  school  efforts  toward  voter  regis- 
tration raise  a  number  of  questions  about 
'the  appropriateness  of  such  programs  on 
school  campuses.  They  ask : 

1.  Where  should  voter  registration  take 
place?  Should  it  be  in  the  classroom?  Should 
It  be  at  a  designated  place  on  campus? 

2.  Who  should  conduct  registration  In  the 
schools?  ShovUd  members  of  the  teaching 
faculty  or  clerical  staff  be  deputy  registrars? 
Should  18-year-olds  who  are  still  In  school 
become  deputy  registrars  and  canvass  their 
fellow  students? 

3.  Should  new  voters  register  during  class 
time? 

4.  Will  the  proximity  of  the  teachers  exert 
subtle  pressure  upon  the  student  to  register 
with  the  political  party  the  teacher  might 
prefer? 

There  wUl  always  be  critics  of  any  attempt 
to  encourage  young  voters  to  join  the  sys- 
tem, and  objections  stem  most  often  from 
those  who  fear  and  resist  change.  However, 
some  things  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  good 
Judgment  for  social  studies  teachers: 

1.  The  registration  process  must  provide 
privacy  for  ttie  individual.  Although  the  party 
selected  by  the  relgstrant  in  bis  affidavit  for 
a  primary  election  is  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord, the  school  should  not  seek  to  publish 
or  disseminate  such  information  to  faculty, 
students,  or  the  public. 

2.  Objectives,  policies,  and  procedures  for 
voter  registration  and  political  education 
should  be  locally  formulated  by  each  school 
district.  These  must  Include  a  clear  defini- 
tion of  the  nonpartisan  nature  of  the  regis- 
tration process. 

3.  The  study  and  discussion  of  critical 
problems  of  society  are  clearly  appropriate 
to  the  social  studies  classroom,  but  must  take 
place  in  a  framework  of  commitment  for 
the  Individual  formulation  and  exercise  of 
opinion  by  the  student. 

4.  A  program  of  community  Involvement 
should  accompany  voter  registration  pro- 
grams to  help  reassure  community  leaders 
that  the  school  Is  not  acting  as  the  instru- 
ment of  an  anti-establishment  political 
move. 

5.  Although  members  of  the  faculty  may 
be  deputy  reglswars,  the  18-year-olds  should 
be  registered  by  a  deputy  other  than  their 
teacher. 

Voter  registration  must  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered a  one-time  activity.  Instead,  it  must 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum 
for  high  schools.  We  must  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity it  provides  to  obliterate  the  time  lag 
between  the  civics  class  and  civic  partici- 
pation. 


The  "how"  of  stimulating  the  high  school 
student  to  register  and  vote  has  been  widely 
explored  and  described.  Activities  in  the 
classroom  which  have  been  successfully  im- 
plemented Include : 

Establishing  a  system  of  notifying  the  18- 
year-old,  perhaps  in  the  form  of  a  birthday 
card  and  using  Information  available  from 
the  student  personnel  office,  that  he  is  eli- 
gible to  register. 

Stimulating  18-year-old8  to  become  deputy 
registrars. 

Encouraging  students  to  set  up  voter  reg- 
istration booths  at  school  functions  or  out- 
side the  school  library. 

Holding  classroom  rap  sessions  with  local 
community  leaders  and  officeholders. 

Playing  simulation  games. 

It  is  the  school-wide,  everyone-involved 
approach,  however,  which  has  been  most  ef- 
fective. For  example,  a  semi-annual  drive, 
sparked  by  the  student  councU  and  carried 
out  through  social  studies  classes,  is  worthy 
considering. 

1.  Begin  with  adoption  of  the  idea  by  fac- 
ulty, administration,  and  student  leaders, 
as  well  as  key  members  of  the  community. 

2.  Create  an  organizational  structure, 
which  Includes  a  steering  committee  of  fac- 
ulty, students,  and  community  letiders  to 
oversee  the  activity. 

3.  Develop  a  plan  of  action  and  a  time- 
table. 

4.  Map  out  a  geographic  area  to  cover. 

5.  Publicize  the  program  In  school,  com- 
munity, and  professional  organs,  as  well  as 
through  local  media. 

6.  Encourage  faculty  members  In  other 
discipline  to  take  part  in  the  voter  registra- 
tion effort  through  such  activities  as  poster 
contests,  cartoon  booklets,  debates  on  public 
Issues,  "how  to"  skits,  and  media  shows. 

7.  Seek  the  support  of  school-related  and 
civic  organizations. 

8.  Include  activities  such  as  a  telephone 
campaign  or  systematic  neighborhood  can- 
vassing designed  to  bring  the  voter  registra- 
tion drive  to  the  entire  school  community. 

9.  Encourage  social  studies  teachers  to  use 
curriculum  materials  related  to  voter  reg- 
istration and  participation. 

10.  Select  from  among  a  variety  of  possible 
activities  such  as  Inviting  elected  officials  to 
campus,  seeking  endorsements  by  community 
leaders  and  organizations,  holding  contests, 
taking  field  trips,  using  buttons,  flyers, 
booths  and  rallies. 

11.  Culminate  the  activity  with  both  formal 
and  informal  evaluations  from  individuals 
and  groups  involved  in  the  design  and 
execution  of  the  program. 

12.  Report  to  the  steering  committee  and 
interested  participants  on  results  and  the 
evaluations  of  the  voter  registration  program. 

IMPORTANCE    OF   POLmCAL    PARTICIPATION 

Voter  registration  must  be  coupled  with 
voter  education  If  we  want  to  increase  both 
the  extent  of  participation  and  the  level 
of  understanding  of  the  electorate.  The  social 
studies  classroom  provides  Innumerable  op- 
portunities to  involve  and  educate  the  new 
voter.  Although  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  detail  them,  community  experi- 
ences are  clearly  the  key  approach  to  stimu- 
lating voter  interest. 

Active  political  participation  can  be  in- 
corporated in  the  curriculum  as  long  as  the 
teacher  observes  the  basic  caveat  of  encoiir- 
aglng  students  to  support  the  candidate  or 
issue  of  their  choice.  Canvassing,  petition- 
ing, poll  watching,  precinct  work,  telephone 
surveying,  public  meeting  attendance — all 
are  part  of  the  spectrum  of  citizen  participa- 
tion In  the  political  process  available  to  the 
government  teacher.  And  these  are  also  avail- 
able as  the  culmination  of  community  proj- 
ects in  which  students  participate  in  develop- 
ing the  issues  to  be  put  before  the  voters. 


No  longer  is  the  government  teacher  rele- 
gated to  talking  about  that  which  will  be 
when  the  student  is  old  enough  to  vote.  What 
used  to  be  "when"  is  "now."  The  jjolltlcal 
pruScess  desperately  needs  young,  energetic, 
and  vigorous  contributions  today.  Political 
pertlcipatlon  begins  in  the  high  school  class- 
room and  stems  from  the  encouragement 
provided  by  social  studies  teachers. 

That  eleven  million  new  voters  have  tieen 
enfranchised  for  1972  should  not  obscure  the 
real  significance  of  the  26th  Amendment  for 
the  social  studies.  Instead,  granted  to  us  by 
the  Inclusion  of  the  18-year-old  in  the  po- 
litical process.  Is  the  greatest  gift  in  the 
history  of  our  teaching  art.  Here,  today,  we 
have  the  warm,  living,  vibrant  flesh  of  po- 
litical reality  In  our  classrooms  replacing  the 
dry,  dusty  bones  of  academic  political  theory 
with  which  we  have  lived  so  long.  Here,  In 
our  classrooms,  we  can  Join  present  and  fu- 
ture. This  Is  our  challenge;  this  Is  our 
opportunity. 


COST  ALLOCATION  STUDY  OF  AIR- 
PORT AND  AIRWAY  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  is  about  to 
submit  to  Congress  the  cost  allocation 
study  of  airport  and  airway  systems 
which  was  required  in  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970. 

The  December  1972  issue  of  Airport 
Services  Management  contained  an  ar- 
ticle about  how  general  aviation  pays  its 
own  way  for  utilization  of  airport  and 
airway  systems.  There  are  apparent  dif- 
ferences in  the  conclusions  reached  by 
the  magazine  and  by  the  FAA's  study 
which  should  be  considered  by  all  who 
must  concern  themselves  with  our  na- 
tional aviation  system.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  article  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SIGMET  FOR  General  Aviation:    The  Cost 

Allocation  Sti'dy  and  What  You  Shoi-'ld 

Do  About  It 

We  heard  of  a  fixed  base  op>erator  who 
was  being  dunned  by  one  of  his  suppliers 
on  an  overdue  payment.  Finally  he  vFrote 
the  credit  manager  a  letter  which  said.  In 
part. 

"My  flight  school  has  been  weathered  out 
of  business  for  19  of  the  last  30  days.  The 
bank  Is  threatening  to  repossess  half  of  my 
airplanes  unless  I  come  up  with  (4,000  in  the 
next  three  days.  My  wife  ran  off  with  my 
chief  pilot  last  vroek.  and  they  left  in  my 
best  instrument  trainer.  Ten  of  my  hangers 
btirned  down  four  weeks  ago  and  my  cus- 
tomers' Insurance  companies  are  threatening 
to  sue  me  for  negligence.  My  secretary  is 
pregnant  and  says  I  did  it.  The  only  reason  I 
am  clinging  to  life  at  all  Is  to  see  what  the 
hell  will  happen  next." 

We  predict  he  will  be  answered  when  the 
Cost  Allocation  Study  goes  to  Congress  In 
February,  1973.  This  \s  the  study,  ordered 
by  Congress  as  part  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Development  and  Revenue  Act  of  1970.  It 
was  made  by  the  Resource  Management 
Corporation,  Bethesda,  Md..  under  a  9630,025 
contract  from  the  FAA.  The  first  really  hard 
news  on  the  con^>letlon  of  the  study  this 
past  summer  was  revealed  at  the  National 
Association  of  State  Aviation  Officials  meet- 
ing in  October. 

Samuel  Eastman,  Director  of  the  DOT  Of- 
fice of  Policy  Review,  told  the  state  aviation 
representatives  that  the  report  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  FAA  states  that  $421 -million 
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I  the  amount  which  baa  been  allocated  as 
t  le  "fair  share"  payment  for  Federal  serrlcee 
t  >  general  aviation.  This  study  also  claims 
tiat  In^Wscal  Year  1972,  the  total  tax  re- 
c  )vered  frSm  general  aviation  through  fuel 
sties  was  "only"  $51-nillllon.  Therefore,  the 
present  Federal  fuel  tax  paid  by  general 
Station  Is  deficient  by  an  8 .1  ratio. 

That  may  seem  Innocent  enough  at  first 
reading.  But  work  It  out:  If  full  recovery  of 
t  lis  allocated  "fair"  share  is  to  be  obtained 
t  irough  the  fuel  tax,  the  tax  would  have  to 
g3  toS6c  a  gallon! 

Optimists  are  predicting  that  the  FAA  will 
realize  this  could  put  general  aviation  out 

0  r  business,  and  they  feel  that  the  agency 
ylll  "only"  ask  for  28c  a  gallon  fuel   tax. 

1  ut  even  28c  a  gallon  will  have  a  tremendoxis 
1:  apact  on  general  aviation  operating  costs — 
g  reat  enough,  we  believe,  to  severely  depress 
t  le  use  of  general  aviation  aircraft  .  .  .  pos- 
s  bly   to  the   point   where   the   government 

V  ould  no  longer  realize  even  the  present  $51- 
rfUllon  in  revenues  from  general  aviation. 

Table  1  shows  typical  general  aviation  alr- 
ctaft,  their  fuel  consumption  rates  at  cruise, 
aid  what  will  happen  to  their  operating 
cjsts  under  either  the  28c  or  the  56c  fuel 
tkx. 

(K  you  think  this  could  make  piston  air- 
planes expensive  to  fly,  consider  what  will 
happen  to  executive  jets.  For  example,  a 
r  H-125  has  a  tank  capacity  of  1,364  gallons. 
J  ust  to  fiU  the  tanks  once  with  the  present 
1  z  a  gallon  Federal  tax,  costs  $95.48  In  Fed- 
eal  tax.  At  28c  a  gallon,  the  Federal  bite 

V  ould  be  $381.92.  At  56c  a  gallon,  it  wooild 
I  e  $763.84!) 

T  iBLE  l.-AIRCRAFT  HOURLY  OPERATING  COSTS-FEDERAL 
FUEL  TAX  ONLY  (BASED  ON  MANUFACTURER'S  HOURLY 
FUEL  CONSUMPTION  FIGURES  FOR  CRUISE  AT  75  PERCENT 
POWER) 
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Aircraft 


Federal  tax 

cost  per 

Present     hour  at  28 

per  hour       cents  per 

Federal  tax  gallon 


Federal  tax 

cost  per 

hour  at  56 

cents  per 

gallon 


A  nerican  Trainer 

C  ssnalSO 

C  lerokee  140 

C  ssna  182 

C  ssna3A0 

Cssna421 

C  lerokee  Arrow  200  .. 

C  lerokee  Six  300 

P  per  Seneca 

B  tech  Musketeer 

Custom 

B  inanza  E33A 

Biech  King  Air 


$0.44 

.40 

.59 

.96 

2.03 

2.64 

.71 

1.12 

1.44 

.87 
1.47 
4.89 


J1.76 
1.51 
2.35 
3.84 
8.14 

10.56 
2.86 
4.48 
5.77 

3.50 

5.88 

19.54 


$3.53 
3.01 
4.70 
7.67 

16.27 

21.11 
5.71 
8.96 

11.54 

7.  DO 
11.76 
39.09 


aS-TKAS     BISTORT 

It  wa»  actually  President  Tnmian  who 
smarted  "user  allocation"  thinking  in  his  Mes- 
sige  to  Congress  in  1947.  The  position  was 
s»ted  that  ascertainable  user  groups  shall 
p^y  the  total  costs  of  services  rendered  to 
tpem  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  has 
restated  this  policy  in  every  official  document 
s  nee  1966,  starting  with  the  Policy  State- 
ment issued  in  May  of  that  year,  and  all 
s  ibsequent  National  Aviation  Systems  Plan- 
E  Ing  Review  Conference  brlefljag  books. 

The   urgency   now   is  that,   after   months 

'  delay  and  false  starts  since  first  ordered, 
tie  "study"  to  determine  who  should  pay 
^  hat  costs  of  the  Federal  airport  and  airways 
s  rstem  is  now  scheduled  to  go  to  Congress  in 
t  le  immediate  future.  And,  unless  Congress 
ii  better  Informed  than  some  of  the  people 
\ho  worked  (?)  on  this  study,  general  avla- 
t  ioq  could  be  In  real  trouble.  The  56<  a  gallon 
f  lel  tax  could  be  a  reality  before  the  end  of 
qext  year. 

You  cannot  assume  that  "It  will  never  hap- 
pen.  Somebody  will  stop  It"  .  .  .  unless  you 


are  prepared  to  name  that  somebody.  It  will 
probably  not  be  the  FAA. 

Try  as  we  have,  we  Just  cannot  share  the 
general  aviation  community's  seeming  all-out 
enthusiasm  for  FAA  Administrator  John 
Shaffer  or  for  his  deputy,  Jack  Baker.  If  you 
really  think  about  the  current  threat  of  the 
cost  allocation  study,  the  reasons  for  our  res- 
ervations should  be  appEirent. 

This  is  not  a  new  thing.  As  mentioned,  it 
has  been  promoted  within  the  FAA  since 
1965.  For  all  the  dashing  glamor  of  Jetstart 
pilot  Bhaffer,  or  King  Air  Jockey  Baker, 
neither  has  succeeded  in  educating  Washing- 
ton policy  makers  as  to  the  true  contribu- 
tions of  general  aviation  to  our  total  trans- 
portation system:  neither  impresses  us  as 
having  the  stature  or  savvy  to  change  present 
anti-aviation  thinking  In  the  Department  of 
Transportation  or  the  Office  of  Management 
of  Budget.  Both  seem  more  interested  in  fly- 
ing about  the  country  telling  aviation  peo- 
ple about  aviation's  great  progress  than  in 
staying  at  home  minding  the  PAA's  more 
mundane  store.  Unfortunately,  that's  where 
the  termites  are  gnawing  away  at  the  struc- 
ture that  supports  general  aviation. 

Botli  Mr.  Shaffer  and  Mr.  Baker  are  fond 
of  using  the  line,  "Preaching  to  the  choir" 
when  addressing  aviation  groups  (can't  help 
but  wonder  which  of  them  used  it  first).  We 
suggest  that  what  general  aviation  needs 
Tight  now  Is  not  more  preaching  to  aviation 
group  choirs,  but  the  conversion  of  a  few 
heathens  right  In  the  FAA /DOT  home  parish 
at  800  Independence  Avenue  8.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

(In  all  fairness  to  Mssrs.  Shaffer  and  Baker, 
however,  we  do  not  know  of  anyone  else  we 
think  could  do  the  Job  of  running  the  FAA. 
We  have  a  definite  feeling  that  It  is  now 
like  New  York  City:  too  much  of  a  mess  for 
anyone  to  really  "manage."  The  only  hope 
of  controlling  it.  therefore,  Is  in  the  Congress. 
And  this  requires  your  involvement. ) 

THE    FAA    POSmON 

This  year's  restatement  of  official  FAA  pol- 
icy is  found  on  page  11,  Appendix  2.  of  the 
briefing  book.  The  National  Aviation  System 
Ten  Year  Plan  1973-1982,  dated  March,  1972. 
It  states : 

"Estimated  FAA  expenditures  for  FY  1973- 
82  will  total  approximately  $22  bUlion,  con- 
siderably In  excess  of  the  estimated  $12.8 
■jlllion  revenues  .  .  .  Further,  the  funding 
planned  during  this  period  for  facilities/ 
equipment  and  engineering/development  for 
the  airport/airway  system  Is  about  $900  mil- 
lion In  excess  of  the  amounts  anticipated  at 
the  time  the  Alrport/Alrway  Act  was  enacted. 
To  support  these  planned  hlt,her  levels  of 
investment,  additional  or  Increased  user 
charges  will  be  proposed  in  1973  depending 
upon  the  results  of  the  cost  allocation  study 
and  upon  revenue  projections." 

Note  that  this  policy  statement  simply 
assumes  that  the  FAA  can  go  on  increasing 
expenditiu'es,  and  that  they  plan  on  being 
able  to  Increase  taxes  to  support  their  ex- 
penditures. The  thought  has  obviously  never 
crossed  anyone's  mind  that  expenditures 
should  be  baed  on  income  and  not  vice  versa. 

COST    aESPONSmiUTT 

A  further  failure  of  Federal  polic;-  is  ne- 
glecting to  assign  respKinsibillty  for  certain 
types  of  expenditures.  John  M.  Ferris,  Chair- 
man of  the  General  Aviation  Maniifacturers 
Association,  made  this  point  quite  clearly 
at  the  1972  Planning  Review  Conference : 

"General  aviation  often  benefits  when  the 
system  is  upgraded  and  Improved,  but 
basically  new  improv^jnents  have  been  made 
for  the  larger  and  faster  aircraft  of  the  sched- 
uled air  carriers.  Some  of  these  improvements 
we  need  and  use.  Others  are  beyond  the  needs 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  general  aviation 
fieet. 


"Look  at  the  situation  in  reverse.  What 
would  be  the  fesult,  for  instance,  tf  tomor- 
row, the  Federal  government  closed  down  the 
Federal  portion  of  the  airport/airways  sys- 
tem, Including  the  airports  constructed  with 
Federal  airport  funds.  General  aviation  would. 
of  course,  be  badly  restricted  by  the  closing 
down  of  IFR  facilities  and  navigational  aids 
used  for  VFR  fiights.  and  could  not  use  many 
airports.  However,  there  would  still  be  over 
7.000  privately-owned  airports  that  general 
aviation  could  use,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
the  general  aviation  fleet  would  be  able  to 
continue  to  fly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sched- 
uled air  carrier  system  would  virtually  close 
down. 

"On  the  other  hand,  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult If  you  completely  eliminated  general 
aviation?  First,  you  would  eliminate  about  98 
percent  of  the  airplanes  and  96  percent  of  the 
pilots  would  be  grounded.  Second,  you  would 
close  some  towers  and  Flight  Service  Stations 
and  trim  the  FAA  work  force.  But  the  vast 
majority  of  the  system  cost  would  be  un- 
affected as  this  money  Is  spent  on  the  system 
that  serves  the  scheduled  air  carriers,  a  sys- 
tem that  has  been  constructed  for  these  air 
carriers." 

EVALtrATING  CFNERAL  AVIATION 

We  understand  that  the  DOT'S  consultants 
and  in-house  economists  claim  that  the  value 
of  general  aviation  cannot  be  proved  quanti- 
tatively. In  our  opinion,  they  did  not  try  very 
hard.  \ 

Table  2  shows  the  results  of  about  four 
hours  of  statistical  research,  telephone  calls, 
and  compilations  by  one  person.  The  net  re- 
sult is  as  impressive  for  what  is  not  Included 
as  for  what  is.  For  example,  the  economic 
contributions  do  not  include  the  income 
taxes  paid  by  workers  .  .  .  the  salaries  of 
pilots  and  ground  support  people  employed 
in  corporate  aviation  departments,  unless 
these  are  also  "public"  PBOs  .  .  .  the  value  of 
having  general  aviation  services  available  to 
local  communities  who  may  not  have  sched- 
uled carrier  services  .  .  .  the  incomes  of  parts, 
accessories,  and  supplies  distribution  com- 
panies if  these  are  not  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Aviation  Manufacturers'  Association.  Ttx« 
flnal  figure  does  not  make  any  attempt  to 
Include  expenditures  by  users  of  general  avia- 
tion for  such  services  at  hotels,  restaurants, 
rental  cars  and  the  major  expenditure  for 
fuel.  Nor  does  it  include  revenues  produced 
for  the  benefit  of  the  total  system  through 
State-fuel  taxes. 

Tablk  2. — General  aviation  and  the  national 

economy 
Number  of  employees,   GAMA 

companies    40,000 

Number    of    employees,    5,500 

leading  FBOs  at  average  of 

10  employees    (est.) 55,000 


Basic    General    Aviation 

employment 95,000 

3  additional  service  Industry 
jobs  created  for  each  100 
basic  industry  employees 2,  850 


Total    General    Aviation 
related  jobs 97,860 


Total  G.A.  payroll  at  average 
age  of  $8,000  per  job  an- 
nually   $782,600,000 

Total  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral taxes  paid  by  employers 
@   $887  per  worker $86,792,980 

Total  fuel  tax  paid  at  present 

.07  per  gal.. $61,000,000 


Total  basic  general  avia- 
tion contributions  to 
the  national  economy  . 


$20,  382,  960 
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Reputed  "fair  share"  of  costs 
located  to  general  aviation.  $421,000,000 


Excess    contribution    to 

the  national  economy 

by    General    Aviation 

over      the      allocated 

costs    $499,392,950 

In  other  words,  all  that  are  Included  are 
basic  revenues  that  even  the  most  hard- 
nosed  economist  will  find  difficult  to  deny. 
Here,  item  by  item,  are  the  sources  of  the 
figures : 

1.  Estimate  of  total  employment  of  GAMA 
companies  supplied  by  the  General  Aviation 
Manufacturers'  Association  for  year-end 
1972. 

2.  ASM  estimate  of  number  of  FBOs  offer- 
ing a  minimum  of  day-llght-to-dark  service 
at  airports.  This  Includes  those  offering  only 
maintenance  or  radio  service,  as  well  as 
those  offering  fuel  sales  and  other  aviation 
services. 

3.  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  estimate  of 
number  of  additional  jobs  created  In  any 
community  for  each  100  jobs  in  a  basic 
industry. 

4.  Average  of  weekly  earnings  for  Aircraft, 
Aircraft  Engines  and  Parts,  and  Other  Air- 
craft Parts  and  Equipment  from  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  as  reported  on 
page  225  of  the  1970  edition  of  the  FAA  Sta- 
tistical Handbook  of  Aviation.  Actual  an- 
nual flgure  is  $8,339,  rounded  for  computa- 
tions. 

5.  Based  on  projection  of  payments  by 
Cessna  Aircraft  Company  for  aircraft  (only) 
related  employment. 

6.  Reported  as  present  amount  "recovered" 
in  the  working  paper  for  the  Cost  Allocation 
Study. 

DO-rr-TOUBSILF 

Everyone  who  is  in.  or  dependent  upon, 
general  aviation  will  have  to  become  Involved 
In  defeating  the  present  thrust  of  cost  al- 
location. 

If  you  are  an  FBO,  tell  your  associations 
to  get  organized  to  fight.  So  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  the  National  Aviation 
Trades  Association  is  the  only  group  that 
is  really  on  top  of  this  at  the  present  time. 
It  Is  to  the  credit  of  Prank  Kingston  Smith 
that,  after  hearing  Mr.  Eastman  at  the 
NASAO  meeting,  he  took  the  initiative  to 
break  open  his  already  set  program  for  the 
NATA  convention  In  New  Orleans  to  arrange 
time  for  Eastman  to  present  the  study  re- 
sults to  NATA  members  and  guests  from 
other  associations. 

If  your  legislators  and  senators  are  home 
for  the  holidays,  get  them  out  to  your  place 
of  business  and  acquaint  them  wtlh  the  facts 
of  general  aviation  business  life.  If  they  are 
not  available,  start  writing  letters.  We  sug- 
gest you  heed  this  bit  of  advice  from  Wash- 
ington veterau  Frank  Smith,  however: 

"...  Show  your  Congressman  that  you  are 
knowledgeable,  reasonable,  and  forceful  .  .  . 
If,  however,  you  take  the  tack  that  he  is 
stupid,  and  that  he  is  callously  indifferent  to 
the  problems  of  his  constituent  (you);  If 
you  call  him  names  or  write  or  speak  to  him 
in  Insulting  or  sarcastic  terms,  or  discuss  the 
issues  In  such  a  manner — then  you  will  not 
only  be  ineffective,  but  you  will  also  be  doing 
yourself  and  the  industry  of  which  you  are 
a  part,  great  harm." 

We  suggest  you  also  start  talking  to  your 
busineasmen  customers.  How  lohg  do  you 
suppose  corporate  controllers  will  keep  quiet 
about  aviation  costs  (which  many  of  them 
already  consider  a  luxury)  if  the  cost  of  avi- 
ation fuel  doubles  because  of  Federal  taxes? 

If  you  are  an  airport  manager,  sit  down 
with  pencil  and  paper  and  figure  out  how 
you  will  operate  your  airport  with  only  10- 
15%  of  your  present  revenue  from  general 
aviation  coming  in.  Communicate  those  find- 
ings to  AAAE  or  AOCI,  as  well  as  to  your 


Congressional  representatives.  (Some  airport 
men  will  be  able  to  truthfully  Inform  legis- 
lators that,  "If  this  happens,  you  won't  be 
able  to  come  from  Washington  every  week- 
end because  we  will  no  longer  have  an  oper- 
ating airport  here.") 

If  your  airport  operates  on  revenue  from 
a  mixture  of  airline  and  general  aviation  rev- 
enues, figure  out  how  much  you  wlU  have  to 
raise  your  charges  to  the  airlines  if  your 
general  aviation  revenue  drops  to  10-15%  of 
what  it  Is  now.  Then  tell  the  airlines  .  .  . 
now. 

We  suspect  the  Machiavellian  hand  of  the 
Air  Transport  Association  (ATA)  behind  the 
persistent  efforts  to  tax  general  aviation  out 
of  the  sky.  The  airlines  don't  take  kindly  to 
having  their  half-filled  474s,  DC-lOs,  727s, 
and  L-lOlls  lined  up  for  takeoff  behind  a 
line  of  Jet  Commanders,  King  Airs,  Queen 
Airs,  MU-2S  and  402s  that  are  carrying  pas- 
sengers they,  the  airlines,  would  dearly  love 
to  have  filling  their  own  empty  seats. 

We  susjject,  however,  that  the  airlines  do 
not  really  appreciate  the  fact  that  if  gen- 
eral aviation  goes,  there  wont  be  anyone  left 
but  airlines  to  pick  up  the  "allocated"  coats. 
Airport  men  may  be  able  to  get  the  word 
through.  But  the  time  to  do  It  is  now,  before 
the  Senate  hearings  start. 

NO    DRILL 

Cost  allocation  will  be  defeated  in  Con- 
gress— not  the  FAA  or  DOT.  (Congress  is 
where  the  voices  must  be  heard,  and  the 
pressure  turned  on.  Now. 

And  the  only  person  you  can  really  count 
on  to  do  something  is  you,  yourself. 

This  is  no  drill.  It  is  not  a  Charley  Flight. 
It  is  a  real  and  present  threat  to  general 
aviation.  Your  fate  as  a  general  aviation 
businessmen  will  be  decided  by  elected  legis- 
lators, and  you  can  have  an  lmp>act  In  the 
decision  if  you  are  willing  to  act. 

If  you  aren't  willing  to  commit  yourself  . .  . 
to  get  involved  ...  to  put  yourself  out  .  .  . 
to  make  an  effort  to  fight  this,  then  you  will 
deserve  what  will  certainly  happen  to  you, 
your  Job,  and  your  business. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  business  about  to  be  pend- 
ing, the  minority  counsel  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RAIL  FREIGHT  CAR  SHORTAGE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
NuNN).  Under  the  previous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 59,  the  so-called  freight  car  shortage 
measure. 

Debate  on  this  measure  is  limited  and 
controlled  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  of  February  15,  1973. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  resolution  by 
title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution   (8.  Res.  59)    relating  to  the 
railroad  transportatloh  crisis  caused  by  the 
freight  car  shortage  and   other  factors. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
On  page  2,  line  7,  strike  "American  Asso- 
ciation of  Railroads"  and  insert  "Asscciatiou 
of  American  Railroads". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Pre.-^ident.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PRIVILEGE    or    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing individuals  from  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
be  permitted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
during  the  consideration  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 59:  Mr.  Bill  Taggart  and  Mr. 
Henry  Casso. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield. 

Mr^IKEN.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  only  about  40  million 
bushels  of  wheat  to  sell? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Forty  million 
bushels  of  wheat. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Tlie  figure  presented  to  me 
by  agriculture  showed  140  million  bushels 
of  wheat. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  think  these  are 
figures  from  the  same  source.  We  are 
talking  about  uncommitted,  wheat. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  there  are  268  million 
bushels  under  reseal. 

Does  the  Senator  have  those  figures? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  We  are  only  talk- 
ing about  CCC-owned  stocks  that  have 
not  been  committed,  exclusive  of  those 
set  aside  for  emergency  use.  Tliis,  of 
course,  does  not  include  the  reseai. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  figures  they  submit- 
ted to  me  show  140,300,000. 

Well,  if  the  Senator  will  proceed,  in 
the  meantime  we  will  try-  to  find  out 
which  is  correct  because  it  is  a  difference 
of  100  million  bushels. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  That  is  a  lot  of 
wheat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor may  proceed. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  committee  amendments, 
which  are  included  in  the  printed  version 
of  the  Senate  resolution  which  Is  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator,  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  several  observations 
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a  >out  the  pending  resolution  and  the  de- 
fa  ite  which  has  occurred  during  its  con- 
sideration. 

First,  there  has  been  an  attempt  here 
portray  this  resolution  as  an  antifeed 
deficit  area  resolution.  That  fact  Is,  I  be- 
lli (ve,  an  unfortunate  one.  No  one  con- 
n(  cted  with  the  drafting  or  committee 
a]>proval  of  the  resolution  seeks  in  any 
w  ly  to  deprive  dairymen  or  poultrymen 
o;  needed  feed  graifis.  Indeed,  we  seek  to 
oi  sist  feed  deficit  areas  in  obtaining  the 
giains  they  need — for  their  own  benefit 
su  td  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us  through- 
01  it  the  Nation. 

We  seek  to  do  this  by  relieving  the  cur- 
nnt  strain  on  transportation  facilities 
ai  id  thereby  permitting  more  efficient  use 
01  those  facilities.  In  section  3  of  our  res- 
oliition.  we  make  special  provision  for 
fe  Bd  deficit  areas.  We  specifically  request 
tlat  a  committee  be  formed  to  oversee 
aiid  guarantee  the  movement  of  grain 
into  feed  deficit  areas.  In  my  opening 
St  itement.  I  noted  that  the  supporters  of 
th  is  resolution  envisioned  that  the  com- 
m  ittee  to  be  formed  would  recommend  a 
v£  rlety  of  means  of  servicing  feed  deficit 
ai  eas.  I  mentioned  the  concrete  example 
ol  the  imitrain  which  the  Department  of 
A  trlculture  formed  to  transport  feed 
gi  iins  from  Minnesota  to  New  York 
St  ate.  This  is  the  type  of  action  which  we 
cc  Qtemplated,  which  we  need,  and  which 
th  B  authors  of  the  legislation  want. 

Second,  the  major  problem  is  the 
m  jvement  of  grains,  not  the  supply.  The 
1£  72  harvest  of  wheat  was  about  1.5  bil- 
li<  n  bushels.  The  1972  com  harvest  was 
at  out  5.4  million  bushels.  And,  in  each 
of  these  cases,  there  was  some  carryover 
f r  )m  previous  years.  Now,  some  of  this 
grun  has  been  sold,  some  has  been 
st)red,  some  has  been  used.  But,  there 
ais  also  reports  of  grain  Ijdng  on  the 
giDund  in  the  grain  producing  States. 
Tliere  are  reports  of  grain  piled  in  the 
sti  eets  next  to  elevators.  There  are  re- 
p<  rts  of  farmery  and  warehousemen 
n«  ar  bankruptcy  because  of  their  inabil- 

■  to  move  grsdns. 

Thus,  what  the  Authors  of  this  resolu- 
sought  to  d(/was  to  give  the  private 
ci  izens — the  wapBhousemen  and  farm- 
opportufiity  to  move  their  grains 
.  and  to  give  them  priority  over  CCC- 
o\|ned  grains. 

The  abundant  harvest  and  carryover 
not  suggest  that  there  is  a  shortage 

grains.  There  are  grains  but  they  are 
on  the  market  and  the  price  is  high 
them  because  we  cannot  get  them  to 
markets.  If  the  grain  waiting  to  be 
mbved,  were  moved,  the  market  shortage 
w(iuld  be  alleviated.  The  problem  is 
tr  insportatlon  and  in  view  of  that  it 
se  sms  unwise  for  the  CCC  to  pursue  poll- 
ci<  IS  which  load  further  an  already  over- 
la  ided  transportation  circuit.  Instead  of 
he  plug  the  situation,  that  simply  con- 
tr  butes  to  the  deterioration  of  the  entire 
cL  cult.  This  resoluticm  Is  an  attempt  to 
br  »ak  that  circuit  overload. 

rhird,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
th  B  committee^sontemplated  by  this  reso- 
lu  ion  is  a  very  limited,  but  important 
or  e.  It  seeks  to  deal  with  two  problems 
w;  lich  involve  several  agencies  and  vari- 
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ous  private  personnel.  Its  scope  Is,  never- 
theless, quite  precisely  defined.  First,  the 
committee  would  be  charged  with  guar- 
anteeing that  necessary  feed  grains  move 
into  deficit  areas.  As  I  noted  previously, 
we  who  support  this  resolution  are  trj-ing 
to  help — not  hurt — the  feed  deficit  areas. 
We  would  expect  this  committee  to  be 
active  and  effective  in  securing  the  ap- 
propriate grains  for  the  feed  deficit  areas. 

We  would  also  expect  this  committee 
to  be  active  and  effective  in  expediting 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships  and 
railroad  cars  at  the  ports.  During  hear- 
ings we  heard  of  1,700  railroad  cars  and 
nine  ships  waiting  at  one  port.  The  cur- 
rent 3-day  weekend  will  cause  additional 
tieups  at  the  ports  with  the  result  that 
tomorrow  there  will  be  another  backlog 
of  cars  waiting  to  be  unloaded.  This  back- 
log not  only  causes  congestion  at  the 
ports  but  ties  up  boxcars  and  hoppers  so 
that  they  are  not  available  in  other  areas. 
Consequently,  the  resolution  seeks  to 
involve  in  seeking  solutions  all  those  con- 
cerned with  this  problem  by  including  on 
the  committee  a  representative  of  the 
Departpaent  of  Labor,  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  National  Grain  and  Feed 
Association,  and  of  organized  labor  who 
we  would  expect  to  be  from  the  Long- 
shoremen's Association. 

As  I  have  just  Indicated,  we  can  expect 
a  worsened  condition  at  the  ports  tomor- 
row as  a  result  of  the  holiday  weekend. 
This  is  not  to  imply  that  workers  there 
should  not  have  holidays  or  should  be 
forced  into  unwanted  overtime.  But, 
there  are,  we  hope,  various  actions  which 
might  be  taken  to  alleviate  this  situation 
and  we  hope  this  committee  will  address 
itself  to  them  immediately. 

The  new  tieup  once  again  emphasizes 
a  most  important  factor  surrounding  the 
introduction  and  consideration  of  this 
resolution.  That  is  the  enormity  of  the 
problem  this  year  and  the  urgency  in 
doing  something  about  it. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senate  will 
today  adopt  this  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  and  put  us  that  much  closer 
to  meeting  our  transportation  difficulties 
as  they  affect  agricultural  products,  par- 
ticularly the  movement  of  grain. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  time  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  time  will  be  equally  di- 
vided, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  It  must 


be  obvious  why  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  resolution.  I  know  that  we  have  a 
problem  in  transporting  the  wheat  that 
we  have  sold  to  Russia,  and  maybe  it 
has  become  more  important  in  America 
to  feed  the  Russians  than  to  take  care 
of  our  own  people. 

I  have  received  quite  a  bit  of  mail  from 
people  in  my  State  that  advises  me  that 
if  we  declare  a  moratorium  on  feed 
grains,  not  only  will  we  be  placed  in  a 
disastrous  and  catastrophic  situation,  but 
with  the  price  of  groceries  being 
what  it  is  and  the  price  of  meat  being 
what  it  is  and  the  cost  of  living  rising 
by  leaps  and  bounds  they  wonder  what  is 
next  and  I  am  wondering  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  the  chickens  we  raise 
in  Rhode  Island.  Chicken  raising  in 
Rhode  Island  is  just  £is  iniportant  to  us, 
I  suppose,  as  growing  wheat  might  be 
in  some  of  the  Midwestern  States. 

I  repeat,  they  have  a  problem,  and  we 
have  a  problem,  too,  and  this  whole 
business  of  looking  at  it  in  a  parochial 
way  is  like  having  a  short  blanket.  If  you 
pull  it  up  to  cover  your  nose  because  your 
nose  Is  cold,  you  will  end  up  with  your 
toes  being  frozen.  This  is  what  would 
happen.  We  declare  a  moratorium  on 
feed  grains,  and  what  happens  to  the 
States  and  the  people  in  the  States  who 
are  engaged  in  tills  sort  of  agriculture? 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friends  that  this 
Senate  resolution  requires  very  exten- 
sive consideration  and  understanding 
compassion.  I  think  something  needs  to 
be  done  about  this  freight  car  shortage. 
In  all  probability,  a  very  extensive  study 
should  be  held.  But  we  passed  an  all- 
inclusive  bill  out  of  committee  last  year, 
and  that  bill  passed  by  more  than  80 
votes,  and  we  intend  to  do  it  once  again. 
But  the  fact  still  remains  that  if  you  do 
this  now  in  such  a  ^btle  and.  I  dare 
say,  even  cataclysmic  fashion,  1  am 
afraid  we  are  going  to  hurt  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple in  this  coimtry. 

So  I  want  to  appeal  to  my  friends  who 
are  sponsoring  this  legislation:  Why  do 
they  not  have  the  bill  referred  to  the 
Commerce  Committee?  If  they  want  to 
give  it  a  time  limitation,  give  it  a  time 
limitation,  but  refer  it  to  that  commit- 
tee so  it  can  come  back  here  with  an 
overall  plan  that  might  make  us  all 
happy;  and,  after  all,  that  is  the  name  of 
the  game. 

I  think  at  present  it  is  most  unfair.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
aind  he  is  the  Dean  on  the  Republican 
side.  He  hsis  seen  things  come  and  go. 
He  knows  what  the  problems  are.  He 
deserves  attention.  We  have  problems 
here  that  they  should  listen  to.  When 
a  resolution  is  proposed  that  stirs  a  whole 
section  of  the  coimtry  to  rise  up  and 
plead  to  the  Senate  for  fairness,  I  think 
we  should  at  least  heed  that  appeal.  We 
do  not  want  a  fight  or  an  extended  de- 
bate; we  want  a  resolution  that  solves 
the  problem.  The  fact  is  that  this  resolu- 
tion Is  geared  to  help  only  one  part  of 
the  country,  and  that  Is  not  fair.  If 
thesef  eed  grains  are  allowed  to  stand  by. 
a  shortage  is  created.  The  shortage  re- 
sults in  a  rise  in  prices  in  the  feed  grains 
that  go  to  us  and  the  chicken  industry  is 
hurt. 
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Mr.  President,  I  repeat.  Whom  are  we 
hurting  here?  We  are  hurting  the  Amer- 
ican consimier,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  are  trjdng  to  unload  a  lot  of  grain 
for  the  benefit  of  Russia.  I  cannot  see  it. 
I  cannot  see  this  sectionalism.  Here  we 
are  in  Rhode  Island.  We  have  always 
voted  for  all  of  these  national  programs. 
We  have  voted  for  public  works  projects 
and  other  projects.  We  have  never  had 
any  of  those  public  works  projects  in  our 
State.  We  have  had  hydroelectric  proj- 
ects that  we  have  voted  for.  We  have 
gone  along.  Why  have  we  gone  along? 
We  have  gone  along  because  we  felt  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

We  have  a  bill  here  that  will  be  of 
benefit  to  one  section  of  the  country, 
and  every  time  that  benefit  is  picked  up, 
we  slap  the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island 
down.  That  is  unfair. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  comes  up  at  an 
inopportune  time.  It  comes  up  on  the 
birthday  of  George  Washington,  the 
Father  of  our  Country.  They  will  not 
even  wait  until  the  22d,  on  Thursday. 
They  have  to  give  it  to  us  on  the  Monday. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  something.  This 
delivers  a  blow  to  New  England. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  should  be 
directed  at  the  fact  that  last  year  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  held  10  days  of 
hearings  on  the  bill,  S.  1729,  which  dealt 
with  the  supply  of  general  service  freight 
cars.  Two  days  of  these  Commerce  Com- 
mittee hearings  were  held  in  Portland, 
Greg.,  and  in  Dodge  City,  Kans.  The 
Commerce  Committee  reported  this  biU 
and  on  August  4  of  last  year,  the  Senate 
passed  it  with  amendments.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
House  before  the  92d  Congress  ad- 
journed. 

Now,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out,  such 
hearings  as  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture held  on  this  question  which  led  to 
the  pending  resolution,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 59,  have  not  been  printed.  Certain- 
ly, they  are  not  available  to  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Committee  on  Commerce — has 
been  dealing  with  this  problem  for 
several  years.  It  has  even  had  a  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Freight  Car  Shortage 
on  which  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Pearson)  serves  so  that  we  could  thor- 
oughly understand  the  problem. 

I  might  add  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
(Mr.  Magntjson^  Is  now  preparing  to 
Introduce  a  bUl  on  this  very  subject 
which  is  nearly  Identical  to  S.  1729  of 
last  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  at 
Its  very  best.  Senate  Resolution  59  can 
do  little  good,  and,  if  anyone  pays  any 
attention  to  this  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution,  such  as  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  it  can  only  result  in  harm. 
It  can  resiilt  in  harm  to  the  small  dairy 
farmer.  It  can  result  in  harm  to  the 
small  poultry  farmer.  It  can  result  In 
even  greater  harm  to  the  housewives  and 
the  consumers  of  this  country. 


Now,  Mr.  President,  on  its  face  Senate 
Resolution  59  represents  a  simple  reso- 
lution which  will  not  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law.  Rather,  it  should  only  affect 
the  operation  of  the  Senate.  But,  the 
fact  remains  that  Senate  Resolution  59,  if 
adopted,  would  represent  the  position  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  on  a  very  complex  mat- 
ter and  which  could  have  a  very  far- 
reaching  and  injurious  impact  upon 
many  of  our  citizens. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  Senate 
Resolution  59  is  entitled  as  "relating  to 
the  railroad  transportation  crisis  caused 
by  the  freight  car  shortage  and  other 
factors,"  it  is  in  the  words  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis)  ex- 
pressed last  Thursday,  February  15,  a 
transportation  crisis  which  is  "far- 
reaching."  But,  Mr.  President,  the  effect 
of  Senate  Resolution  59  is  even  more 
"far  reaching."  For  example.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Butz  in  his  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 14  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Adcen)  made  the 
following  observation : 

Many  farmers,  because  of  losses  suffered, 
can  hardly  afford  the  feed,  even  at  the  re- 
duced prices.  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the 
Congress  would  ask  that  these  sales  be 
stopped.  Such  action  would  Inflict  almost  Ir- 
reparable damage  on  the  llvestoclc  and 
dairy  Industries.  The  ultimate  consequence 
of  curtailing  these  sales  would  be  borne  by 
consumers  In  the  form  of  ever  higher  prices 
for  meat  and  the  products  of  milk. 

Mr.  President,  representing  as  I  do  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire.  I  am  particu- 
larly sensitive  to  this  potential  severe  im- 
pact on  small  farmers  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  moratorium  on  the  dis- 
posal of  grain  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  proposed  in  Senate 
Resolution  59.  For  example,  the  com- 
missioner of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture of  my  State  of  New  Hampshire 
wrote  to  me  in  December  of  last  year 
noting  in  part  the  following: 

.  .  .  the  poultry  and  livestock  Industry  of 
New  Hampshire  •  •  •  finds  Itself  In  a  very 
critical.  If  not  volatile  situation.  Many  of 
our  farmers  face  financial  ruin  and  liquida- 
tion of  their  flocks  and  herds  because  of  feed 
gram  shortage. 

•  «  •  •  • 

We  are  asking  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Butz  to  release  Government  stocks  of  feed 
grains  now  In  storage  to  make  adequate  sup- 
plies available  immediately.  We  are  also  re- 
questing the  Secretary  to  declare  a  ninety- 
day  moratorlimi  of  shipments  of  grains  to 
foreign  coimtrles  to  make  shipping  available 
to  the  Northeast  poultry  and  dairy  Indus- 
tries. 

Similarly,  in  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Concord  Monitor  of  January  2  of 
this  year,  Mr.  Charles  Calley  observed 
that — 

Scores  of  New  Hampshire  dairy  farmers  will 
probably  be  forced  to  sell  off  their  herds  this 
winter  because  they  can't  afford  to  buy 
grains,  according  to  Howard  Townsend,  state 
commissioner  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  I,  as  the 
senior  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
congressional  delegation,  with  the  solid 
support  of  Gov.  Meldrim  Thomson 
and  Agriculture  Commissioner  Town- 
send,  spent  most  of  the  early  part  of 
January  convincing  the  Department  of 


Agriculture  of  the  emergency  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  dire  need  to  make  the  State 
eligible  for  the  emergency  livestock  feed 
gVain  program.  The  torrents  of  rain  that 
fell  on  our  State  throughout  the  growing 
season  resulted  in  abnormally  low  corn 
and  hay  yields  that  were  of  poor  quality 
in  feeding  value,  which  as  Commissioner 
Townsend  stated,  threatened  the  elim- 
ination of  New  Hampsires  dairy-  in- 
dustry. 

On  January  19.  exactly  1  month  ago. 
Secretary  Butz  authorized  this  assist- 
ance to  eligible  farmers  in  the  State. 
But.  this  would  be  rendered  a  hollow  and 
short-lived  victory  for  the  hard-pressed 
farmers  of  my  State  if  Senate  Resolution 
59  is  adopted  by  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  moratorium  on  the 
disposal  of  grain  owned  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  proposed  in 
Senate  Resolution  59  therefore  consti- 
tutes a  grave  and  mischievous  proposal 
which  can  only  serve  to  aggravate  fur- 
ther the  feed  grain  crisis  facing  farmers 
in  northeastern  States  such  as  New 
Hampshire.  And,  as  the  president  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Poultry  Growers  Asso- 
ciation observed  in  a  letter  to  me  of  Feb- 
iniary  8: 

.  .  .  the  Northeast  poultry  farmer  also 
needs  some  help  before  he  too  Joins  our  grow- 
ing welfare  rolls. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  mindful  of 
the  tight  freight  car  supply  situation 
confronting  us.  However,  unlike  the  pro- 
ponents of  Senate  Resolution  59,  the  De- 
partment is  equally  mindful  of  its  over- 
riding obligation  to  make  its  inventory 
as  accessible  as  possible  to  buyers  such  as 
farmers  and  stockmen  dependent  upon 
such  grains  for  feeding  their  livestock. 
As  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ob- 
served in  its  release  of  January  4  of 
this  year  announcing  loading  orders  for 
all  country  corn  in  elevators : 

In  taking  this  action  CCC  |  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation]  has  carefully  considered 
the  current  status  of  the  transportation  in- 
dustry. We  recognize  the  tight  car  supply 
situation,  but  we  also  have  an  obligation  to 
make  our  inventory  as  accessible  to  buyers 
as  possible  In  this  period  of  extremely  high 
demand. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  President,  if 
Senate  Resolution  59  is  to  have  the  salu- 
tary effect  sought  by  its  proponents,  the 
only  beneficiary  will  be  the  private  grain 
speculators  who  will  be  able  to  profit  at 
the  expense  of  the  small  farmers  and 
stockmen  of  the  United  States  who  are 
dependent  upon  grain  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  feed- 
ing their  livestock. 

Accordingly,  to  represent  Senate  Reso- 
lution 59  as  relating  to  the  railroad 
transportation  crisis  caused  by  the 
freight  car  shortage  is  grossly  misleswl- 
ing.  If,  in  fact,  the  freight  car  shortage 
is  the  Issue  which  Senate  Resolution  59 
seeks  to  address,  then  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  not  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  should  have  under- 
taken consideration  of  this  resolution. 
As  I  noted  earlier,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  held  10  days  of  hearings  in 
the  last  Congress  on  the  bill.  S.  1729 
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d  ealing  with  the  supply  of  general  serv- 
i(e  freight  cars;  2  days  of  those  Com- 
merce Committee  hearings  were  held  In 
Portland.  Oreg.,  and  Dodge  City,  Kans. 
A  nd,  on  Augiist  4th  of  last  year  the  Sen- 
a «  passed,  with  amendments,  the  bill, 
£ .  1729.  Unfortxmately,  it  was  not  acted 
upon  by  the  House  before  the  92d  Con- 
gress adjourned  sine  die. 

Mr.  President,  in  contrast  to  the  care- 
f  il  consideration  accorded  S.  1729  of  the 
li  ist  Congress  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
t  se,  we  now  have  before  us  a  hastily  con- 
ciived    simple    resolution    on   which    I 

V  oderstand  but  2  days  of  hearings  were 
t  eld  here  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  Janu- 
ary  29th  and  30th.  I  say  "understand" 
fa  scause  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of 

0  ty  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  the  fact 
t  lat  the  hearings  on  Senate  Resolution 
5  )  to  my  knowledge  have  not  been  printed 
as  of  this  date,  and  it  is  not  expected 
t  lat  they  will  be  available  for  at  least 
a  lother  2  weeks.  Yet,  we  in  the  Senate 
a  re  being  called  upon  to  blithely  approve 
a  resolution  which  could  have  very  far- 
r  caching  and  serious  cost  impact  upon 
t  le  small  farmers  and  stockmen  of  this 
c  )untry,  and,  also,  do  not  forget,  upon 
t  le  price  to  the  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help  but  con- 
c  ude  that  Seimte  Resolution  59  is  both 
11 1-conceived  and  ill-advised.  It  is  fraught 
•9  ith  dangerous  implications.  I,  therefore, 
vish  to  express  my  vigorous  opposition 
t  >  its  adoption  by  .:the  Senate  at  this 
tme. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
s  (nt  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
t  lis  point  a  letter  of  December  13,  1972, 
f ;  om  the  New  Hampshire  Commissioner 
o'  Agriculture;  a  letter  of  February  8, 

1  )73.  from  the  president  of  the  New 
F  ampshire  Poultry  Growers  Association; 
a  id  an  article  appearing  in  the  Concord 
» 'onitor  of  January  2,  1973,  all  of  which 
I  have  referred  to  in  my  earlier  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
M  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a  3  follows : 

State  of  Nkw  Hampshire, 
Concord.  NJi.,  December  13, 1972. 

E  on.   NOBKIS  COTTOK, 

t  .S.  Senate. 

\  'ashington,  D.C. 

Deax  Senator  Cotton:  I  am  writing  to 
r  spectf  ully  request  you  to  use  the  power  of 
y)ur  office  to  help  the  poultry  and  livestock 
1  idustry  of  New  Hampshire.  The  Industry 
finds  Itself  In  a  very  critical,  If  not  volatile 
s  tuatlon.  Many  of  our  farmers  face  financial 
r  )ln  and  liquidation  of  their  flocks  and  herds 
fc  scause  of  the  feed  grain  shortage. 

This  shortage  has  come  about  for  three 
r  iaeons: 

1.  The  very  \mfavorable  hsirvest  weather 
1  I  the  feed  grain  belt  which  finds,  as  of  this 
d  ite.  only  about  one-half  the  normal  harvest 
c  impleted. 

2.  The  sale  of  grains  principally  to  Russia 
a  nd  China. 

3.  The  acute  shortage  of  freight  cars  to 
s  lip  feed  into  the  Northeastern  states,  the 
li  tter  again  brought  about  by  the  demand 
f  )r  foreign  shipping. 

These  factors  coupled  with  the  tremendous 
I:  icrease  for  feed  grains,  caused  In  no  small 

V  ay  by  speculators,  have  many  of  our  farm- 
e  s  In  a  position  which  will  be  difficult  to 
r  (cover  from  unless  relief  Is  forthcoming 
p  romptly. 

We   are   asking   Secretary   of   Agriculture 


Butz  to  release  Oovernment  stocks  of  feed 
grains  now  In  storage  to  make  adequate 
supplies  available  Immediately.  We  are  also 
requesting  the  Secretary  to  declare  a  ninety- 
day  moratorium  of  shipments  of  grains  to 
foreign  countries  to  make  shipping  available 
to  the  Northeast  poultry  and  dairy  Indus- 
tries. 

Your  prompt  attention  to  this  very  critical 
situation  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
industry  and  me  as  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
Sincerely. 

Howard  C.  Townsend. 

Commissioner. 

New  Hampshire  Poxjltrt  Osowebs 
Association, 

Durham,  N.H..  February  8,  1973. 
Senator  Norris  Cotton, 
Bedford.  N.H. 

Dear  Senator  Cotton:  I  am  in  receipt  of 
your  delayed  letter  of  31  January  1973.  The 
Emergency  Feed  Program  has  been  a  boon 
to  dairy  farmers  and  beef  producers  who 
must  supplement  their  home-grown  feed- 
stufTs  with  25-50%  of  mixed  livestock  feeds. 
However,  it  has  been  more  of  a  strain  on 
poultry  and  egg  producers  than  a  relief. 

The  reasons  for  the  rise  in  prices  we  must 
pay  for  100%  of  our  rations  have  been  made 
very  clear  to  us  by  the  news  media,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  any  bureau 
and  agency  we  contact.  The  one  reason 
everyone  neglects  to  mention  Is  that  we  In 
the  Northeast  must,  and  I  repeat  must,  pay 
a  premium  not  only  for  rail  transportation, 
but  also  to  get  rolling  stock  to  pay  the 
premium  on.  Peedstuffs  are  available  to  us. 
but  one  of  the  main  reasons  that  the  price 
has  not  only  held,  but  has  gone  up.  Is  that 
all  available  cars  are  busy  hauling  to  ports 
of  shipment  for  foreign  trade.  Hopper  cars 
that  were  being  used  to  supply  the  Northeast 
have  been  reassigned  to  direct  runs  from 
the  elevators  to  shipping  points  for  quick 
return.  We.  the  forgotten,  abused  and  ne- 
glected Northeast  are  at  a  point  In  our  feed- 
stuffs  Inventory  where  if  we  are  "blessed" 
with  a  significant  snowfall  our  reserve  wUl 
vanish  within  5-6  days  Instead  of  the  usual 
10-14  days. 

Agriculture  In  New  England  Is  still  a  siz- 
able business  and  with  few  exceptions  we 
are  basically  a  large  number  of  small  "fam- 
ily" farms.  Although  we  are  not  In  tremen- 
dous farm  blocs  or  parts  of  tremendous,  pow- 
erful agriculture  combines,  we  are  still  per- 
forming a  service  and  filling  a  place  In  our 
nation's  economy  and  kitchens  and  we  do 
feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  some  consid- 
eration. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  copies 
of  this  letter  to  Agriculture  Secretary  Butz 
and  the  balance  of  our  New  Hampshire  dele- 
gation. I  hope  that  you.  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  New  England  Congressmen,  will  be 
able  to  persuade  someone  somewhere  that 
the  Northeast  Poultry  Parmer  also  needs 
some  help  before  he  too  Joins  o\ar  growing 
welfare  rolls. 

Sincerely, 

Georcb  H.  Silberberg. 
President,    New    Hampshire    Poultry 
Growers  Association. 

[From  the  Concord  (NJI.)  Monitor. 

Jan.  2,  1973] 

Feed  Costs  Pinch  N.H.  Farmers 

(By  Charles  Calley) 

Scores   of   New   Hampshire   dairy    farmers 

will  probably  be  forced  to  sell  off  their  herds 

this  winter  because  they  can't  afford  to  buy 

grain,  according  to  Howard  Tovrasend,  state 

commissioner  of  agriculture. 

Townsend  said  almost  the  entire  dairy  In- 
dustry In  the  state  is  suffering  from  a  se- 
vere financial  bind  that  was  Intensified  last 


week  when  President  Nixon  abruptly  ended 
the  emergency  loan  program  offered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration   (FHA). 

The  problem  began  last  summer  when  a 
long  spell  of  wet  weather  r\ilned  hay  and 
corn  crops  In  all  10  counties,  drastically  re- 
ducing both  the  quantity  of  cattle  forage 
and  its  nutrient  quality. 

The  situation  forced  dairy  farmers  all  over 
New  England  to  rely  on  corn,  oats  and  pro- 
tein dairy  ration  grown  in  the  Midwest. 

However,  other  forces  have  been  at  work 
pushing  the  prices  of  those  grains  up  to 
exorbitant  levels. 

A  grain  deal  concluded  by  Nixon  last  fall 
is  sending  millions  of  tons  of  American  grain 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  reducing  the  supply  in 
the  United  States  and  forcing  prices  upward. 

At  the  same  time,  American  businessmen 
have  been  S{}eculating  in  grain  futures,  buy- 
ing when  prices  were  low  last  summer  and 
hoarding  the  grain  to  unload  on  the  market 
itx  the  spring  when  prices  are  expected  to  be 
highest. 

Townsend  said  he  "doesn't  want  to  name 
names"  but  there  has  been  speciilatlon  in 
grain  in  New  England  by  feed  processors  and 
distributors. 

"When  the  feed  situation  Is  as  critical  as 
It  Is  now,"  said  the  state's  new  agriculture 
commissioner,  "you  wUl  find  that  many  man- 
ufacturers, expecting  a  shortage,  purchased 
feed  in  advance  of  their  own  needs  to  protect 
their  businesses.  Many  of  them  have  admit- 
ted this.  f 

"This  Is  like  speculation  and  has  the  same 
effect  as  speculation  in  that  it  forces  prices 
upward,"  he  said. 

When  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  first 
became  apparent  last  summer,  the  federal 
government  geared  up  two  programs  to  help 
farmers  afford  to  buy  grain  for  the  winter. 

The  PHA  emergency  loan  program  enabled 
farmers  to  borrow  money  at  1  per  cent  In- 
terest to  buy  the  high-priced  grain  Imported 
from  the  Midwest. 

A  major  advantage  of  the  loan  program 
was  that  the  FHA  would  cancel  the  first 
(5,000  of  such  a  loan  to  farmers  who  suffered 
more  than  a  20  per  cent  loss  In  either  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  their  hay  or  com 
crops. 

New  Hampshire  farmers  were  certified  as 
eligible  to  borrow  from  the  PHA  on  Oct.  17 
and  the  federal  agency  began  making  loans 
on  Nov.  1. 

When  the  program  was  dumped  last  week 
It  left  New  Hampshire  farmers  without  any 
other  place  to  turn  for  help. 

Farmers  in  Maine  and  Vermont  will  be 
better  able  to  survive  the  winter  because 
those  states  are  participating  In  the  other 
federal  measure — the  Emergency  Feed  Grain 
Program. 

That  program,  run  by  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
(ASCS).  subsidizes  farmers  for  about  two- 
thirds  the  price  of  each  ton  of  grain  they 
buy. 

It  means  farmers  in  Maine  and  Vermont 
can  buy  oats  this  winter  for  about  (30  a  ton 
while  struggling  New  Hampshire  farmers 
must  pay  more  than  $100  a  ton  for  the  same 
feed. 

New  Hampshire  has  formally  applied  for 
approval  to  participate  in  that  program,  but 
Townsend  doubts  the  federal  government  will 
allow  it. 

"I'm  fearful  that  elimination  of  the  FHA 
loan  program,  which  I  understand  was  done 
as  an  economy  measure,  will  mean  that  our 
request  for  participation  in  the  Emergency 
Peed  Grain  Program  will  be  denied  for  the 
same  reason,"  Townsend  said. 

Cloyes  Oleason.  FHA  district  sup>ervlsor  for 
New  Hampshire  and  southern  Vermont,  said 
that  when  Nixon  ended  the  loan  program 
last  week  only  167  loan  applications  from 
New  Hampshire  farmers  bad  been  approved. 
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StUl  m  various  stages  of  processing  were  163 
other  loan  request*. 

"I  don't  know  what  will  happen  to  the  re- 
quests we  were  still  processing."  said  Gleason. 
"I'm  still  awaiting  word  from  my  headquar- 
ters on  that  but  I  don't  believe  we'll  be  able 
to  approve  them  now." 

He  said  as  many  as  900  New  Hampshire 
farmers  probably  would  have  been  eligible 
for  the  loans  if  the  program  had  not  been 
killed. 

Both  Oleason  and  Dennis  Fenton.  state  di- 
rector of  the  ASCS,  agreed  with  Townsend 
that  New  Hampshire's  official  request  to 
participate  In  the  Emergency  Feed  Grain 
Program  will  probably  be  denied. 

"Maine  and  Vermont  were  smart,"  said  one 
top  agriculture  official.  "They  got  into  the 
ASCS  program  before  the  presidential  elec- 
tion In  November." 

Gleason  said  he  thinks  many  New  Hamp- 
shire dairymen  wlU  have  to  sell  their  herds 
for  lack  of  other  alternatives. 

"New  Hampshire  farmers  were  hit  harder 
than  farmers  In  the  other  New  England 
states."  he  said.  "Now  they're  getting  a  dou- 
ble dose  of  problems." 

Townsend  said  his  office  will  be  doing  all 
It  can  to  pressure  WaShlngtxm  for  help,  but 
it  appears  "inevitable"  that  in  the  expected 
absence  of  quick  federal  relief  many  farm- 
ers win  have  to  sell  their  cows 

"It  stands  to  reason  that  many  ftu'mers 
will  sell."  he  said.  "If  you  can't  get  feed 
there's  only  one  thing  to  do.  Many  New 
Hampshire  dairy  farms  are  only  marginal  op- 
erations at  best.  This  could  well  be  the  straw 
that  breaks  the  farmer's  back." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jdeld? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  our  friends  from  New  England  are 
unduly  alarmed  about  this  legislation.  I 
believe  that  the  flow  of  grain  to  their 
section  of  the  country  vrlll  continue,  Just 
as  it  is  now,  if  this  resolution  is  agreed  to. 
It  is  a  mandate  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
other  officials  of  the  Ghsvemment. 

It  is  difficult  for  some  to  realize  just 
what  the  situation  is  that  we  face  in  the 
farming  areas.  There  are  farmers  who 
have  their  entire  year's  production  in 
grain.  They  are  unable  to  sell  a  dollar's 
worth.  It  is  not  just  an  inconvenience. 
It  is  not  just  a  loss.  It  is  an  inability  to 
sell  their  product  at  all.  The  reason  Is 
that  the  local  elevator  cannot  take  it. 
He  has  no  place  to  put  it.  And  the  rea- 
son that  he  has  no  place  to  put  it  is  be- 
cause he  has  no  cars  in  which  to  ship  the 
grain  out.  The  grain  is  rotting  on  the 
ground. 

Farmers  who  have  a  payment  coming 
up  March  1  on  their  land  cannot  sell 
their  last  year's  crop.  Most  farmers  file 
income  tax  returns  that  call  for  the  tax 
payment  to  be  made  by  March  1.  They 
cannot  pay  their  taxes  because  they  can- 
not sell  their  crops. 

I  would  like  ^  have  our  New  England 
friends  realize  that  we  hope  this  matter 
will  be  treated  with  compassion. 

A  while  ago  we  were  threatened  with 
a  strike  involving  passenger  service  on 
the  Penn  Central  rallrdad.  Congress  re- 
sponded on  the  matter  within  24  hours. 
All  we  have  here  is  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution.  It  is  a  reasonable  one. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 


the  Senate  a  few  communications  I  have 
received.  This  letter  was  written  by  a 
farmer  in  longhand.  I  have  had  it  typed 
so  that  I  could  read  it.  It  says: 

Trenton,  Nebr.. 

Jan.  18,  1973. 

Dear  Sir:  Am  writing  In  regard  to  the 
boxcar  shortage  and  what  Is  the  excuse  for 
such  a  terrible  situation  out  here.  I  generally 
bin  my  wheat  at  harvest  and  sell  after  first 
of  year  to  pay  my  Income  tax  and  other 
expenses.  I  checked  with  the  Culbertson 
Grain  Co.  to  see  when  I  could  haul.  He  said 
he  had  no  idea  as  2  weeks  ago  he  got  2  cars 
for  the  week  and  last  week  he  only  got  one 
and  all  of  them  he  did  get  were  small  ones 
and  In  poor  condition.  He  said  the  situation 
Is  terrible,  as  he  had  17  cars  of  government 
wheat  and  corn  to  ship  in  the  next  week 
or  two.  also  about  25  or  27  cars  of  his  own 
wheat  to  ship,  besides  the  thousands  of 
bushels  that  the  farmers  ordinarily  sell  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  And  if  he  didn't  get 
more  cars  than  he  has  been  getting,  I  would 
be  lucky  to  get  my  bins  empty  by  harvest 
time.  So  it  looks  like  I  will  have  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  my  Income  tax  and  running 
expenses. 

I  cannot  see  why  the  government  would 
want  this  wheat  delivered  at  this  time,  when 
the  farmers  need  this  money  to  pay  their 
taxes. 

Also,  the  boxcar  he  did  get  he  got  on  a 
Thursday  and  so  It  had  to  be  filled  and 
ready  to  ship  by  Friday  evening,  which  he 
did.  But  the  railroad  company  did  not  pick 
It  up  till  the  next  Tuesday.  He  checked  with 
other  grain  dealers  In  other  towns  and  said 
it  was  the  same  way  with  them.  Hope  you 
get  busy  and  get  something  done  about  this 
terrible  situation. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  A.  WEmNER. 

P.S. — I  am  sure  there  are  a  lot  of  other 
farmers  feel  the  same  way  as  I  do  about  this. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  things  that 
this  resolution  asks  is  that  the  shipment 
of  Government  grain  be  delayed  for  a  lit- 
tle while,  at  least  until  this  crisis  Is  over. 

If  a  car  Is  available  in  which  to  ship 
grain  out,  it  will  still  continue  to  be 
moved.  It  will  still  flow  to  the  domestic 
and  to  the  foreign  markets.  It  will  not 
hurt  the  Northeast  or  any  other  section 
of  the  country.  Every  car  that  is  avail- 
able vrtll  continue  to  be  used.  However,  it 
win  mean  that  Uncle  Sam  should  not  get 
in  there  and  use  all  of  the  cars  at  a  time 
when  we  have  such  a  desperate  situation. 

We  have  this  situation  in  many  places. 
There  are  elevators  that  may  be  privately 
owned  or  may  be  cooperatively  owned. 
They  have  a  lot  of  farmers'  grain  and 
have  advanced  them  money.  In  some 
cases  small  elevators  have  had  to  borrow 
as  much  as  $400,000,  $500,000,  or  $600,000 
to  pay  the  farmers,  hoping  that  they  can 
ship  the  grain  out.  They  are  paying  9 
percent  interest  on  those  loans. 

Yet  they  cannot  get  a  car  to  ship  it  out. 
And  some  of  those  businesses  that  are  so 
vital  to  the  local  community  are  going 
to  go  broke.  All  we  are  asking  is  that  the 
Government  withhold  those  actions  that 
call  for  its  moving  grain  until  this  crisis 
is  over.  Is  that  not  a  reasonable  request? 

There  is,  for  example,  the  situation  I 
just  referred  to,  where  In  2  weeks  they 
got  2  cars.  They  need  many  dozens  of 
cars.  They  have  about  17  carloads  of 
Government  grain  that  must  be  moved. 

I  call  attention  to  another  commimica- 
tion.  This  is  from  a  grain  elevator: 


I  have  about  100  cars  on  order,  and  this 
week  I'll  get  only  one  car  to  ship — 

He  needs  100  cars,  and  can  get  one — 
To  make  the  situation  worse  the  CCC  has 
called  in  their  grain  and  they  give  you  ten 
days  to  ship  an  order.  My  wheat  order  was 
for  56,000  but  and  Just  day  before  yesterday 
I  received  an  iirder  to  ship  about  16.000  bu. 
of  corn.  They  will  stop  storage  in  ten  days 
and  then  the  elevator  must  Insure  and  keep 
the  grain  In  condition  until  cars  are  avail- 
able. 

I  can  tell  you  without  fear  of  being  quoted 
that  there  is  much  loss  of  time  on  grain  cars 
that  are  loaded  by  the  elevator  and  left  as 
many  as  five  to  seven  days  before  they  pull 
the  car  out  for  shipment. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  home  a  week  ago. 
In  place  after  place  I  went,  there  was 
brought  up  the  situation  of  the  inability 
to  move  the  grain  out  of  the  State. 

That  is  more  than  an  inconvenience. 
That  is  more  than  an  incresise  in  ex- 
pense. Here  is  a  situation  where,  for  the 
entire  year's  production,  there  is  no 
market  at  all.  because  there  is  no  one 
to  buy  it;  they  cannot  move  it.  The  in- 
dividual farmer  is  faced  with  his  family 
expenses,  he  is  faced  with  his  operating 
expenses,  he  needs  money  for  his  com- 
ing farm  expenses,  he  has  payments  on 
his  land,  he  has  his  income  tax  bill  at 
the  present  time;  he  has  worked  hard,  he 
has  been  at  great  expense,  he  has  gath- 
ered a  bountiful  crop,  and  he  cannot  sell 
it  at  all  because  there  are  no  railroad 
cars  available. 

He  cannot  live  on  statistics.  He  cannot 
live  on  10  days'  hearings  by  some  other 
committee.  He  cannot  solve  his  problems 
by  reading  a  volume  of  hearings  held  last 
year.  Something  needs  to  be  done  to  ex- 
pedite the  moving  of  this  grain. 

Uncle  Sam  is  a  big  shipper.  One  of  the 
things  that  this  resolution  asks  is  a 
moratorium  on  those  actions  which  cause 
Uncle  Sam  to  use  the  cars  to  transport 
grain — a  very  reasonable  thing.  If  this 
situation  is  decided  on  the  basis  of  fair- 
ness and  compassion,  it  will  psiss  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously. 

Mr.  President,  the  car  shortage  has 
been  serious  for  a  long,  long  time,  but  it 
has  never  been  this  serious.  I  want  to 
read  another  communication: 

My  Dear  Senator:  The  severity  of  the  sit- 
uation in  being  unable  to  market  grain  has 
given  me  no  choice  but  to  seek  help  on  the 
national  level.  I  think  it  Is  critical  enough 
to  deserve  your  immediate  attention.  Farmers 
in  this  area,  Including  ourselves,  have  sold 
grain  last  fall  that  we  have  been  unable  to 
deliver  to  the  elevators  because  the  elevators 
have  been  unable  to  get  rail  cars  to  ship  out 
the  grain  from  their  facilities.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  is  the  situation 
all  over  the  midwest.  The  grain  we  still  have 
on  hand  unsold,  we  cannot  find  a  market  for 
where  they  will  take  delivery  of  the  grain  I 
visited  with  the  manager  of  the  local  elevator 
at  Shelby.  Nebraska,  and  he  said  they  are 
60-90  weeks  behind  in  shipping  the  grain 
they  have  already  bought  based  upon  the 
present  rate  they  are  getting  cars  for  ship- 
ment and  if  the  situation  did  not  Improve 
the  elevator  would  be  In  sc-er"  financial  dif- 
ficulties. They  have  nearly  borrowed  their 
$700,000  limit,  paying  an  undue  amount  of 
Interest  because  of  this,  and  are  being  as- 
sessed penalties  o;i  grain  contracts  they  made 
last  fall  but  are  unable  to  get  shipped  for 
delivery  and  collection.  This  situation  is 
causing  severe  hardships  to  the  farmers  who 
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ha  re  land  payments  due  at  tbU  time  of  year 
anl  Income  tax  payments  due  March  1st. 
Tt  ey  cannot  market  any  grain  to  come  up 
wi  ;h  money  to  meet  these  payments  and  are 
fa<  t  approaching  the  spring  planting  season 
wt  en  it  takes  great  quantities  of  money  to 
flc  ance  the  seed,  fertilizer,  and  chemical  sup- 
pll  ee  for  which  they  ordinarily  use  their  line 
of  iredlt.  To  aggravate  the  situation  the  gov- 
eri  iment  Is  calling  In  all  warehouse  and  farm 
•t<  red  grain  at  a  time  when  these  same  eleva- 
toi  B  are  overburdened  with  grain  still  arriving 
fr(  m  the  1972  harvest. 

[  could  go  on  and  on,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.   PASTORE.   Mr.   President,   will 
th»  Senator  yield? 

VIr.  CXTRTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
th !  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

At.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  on  the  Agri- 
cu  ture  and  Forestry  Committee,  and  in 
th  it  regard  I  defer  to  my  distinguished 
f rl  snd  from  Vermont,  who  has  been  very 
knpwledgeable  in  that  area.  But  as  I  look 
the  first  part  of  the  resolve  clause 
page  2,  It  states  here  that  the  Secre- 
of  Agriculture  should — that  is  a 
cotunand,  more  or  less — impose  a  mora- 
toiium  on  the  disposal  of  grain  owned  by 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  In 
regard,  are  we  not  talking  about 
grain? 

l4r.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct,  both 
fe<  d  grain  and  wheat. 

'.At.  PASTORE.  If  you  place  a  mora- 
toiium  on  feed  grain,  do  you  not  more 
or  less  subscribe  to  the  argument  that  I 
h&re  made,  that  you  create  a  shortage 
wh  ere  there  already  exists  a  shortage? 

'  Ills  need  for  transportation  for 
en  lugh  freight  cars  has  affected  the  en- 
tlr  s  spectnim  of  your  agricultural  prod- 
uc  s,  not  alone  wheat  or  com,  but  prac- 
tlc  illy  everything.  We  Just  do  not  have 
en  )ugh  boxcars. 

]   realize  that  the  Commodity  Credit 

Co  "poration  "has  a  major  portion,  over  50 

pejcent  of  these  cars  that  they  can  fill 

.up before  others  are  allowed  to  use  them, 

esi  eclally  private  enterprises. 

:  lut  the  argument  I  make  is  this: 
W:  len  we  say  to  the  Secr^^y  of  Agrl- 
cu  ture  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
thi  X  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
Im  xwe  a  moratorium,  does  not  the  Sen- 
at<  r  think  that  the  Senate  Is  entitled  to 
kn  )w  how  the  people  who  might  be  af- 
fected  by  such  action  feel?  Has  anyone 
wt  0  buys  this  grain  to  feed  his  cattle,  his 
ch  ckens,  or  his  cows  been  called  before 
thi  committee  to  be  asked  how  he  might 
fee  1  as  a  result  of  the  repercussions  that 
ml^t  flow  from  it?  All  the  committee 
ha  t  done  is  call  in  a  lot  of  wheat  people 
wh  0  have  a  lot  of  siirplus  wheat  and 
wo  Hid  like  to  sell  it.  and  I  would  like  to 
see  them  sell  it. 

]  ilr.  CURTIS.  I  might  answer  the  Sen- 
aUr's  question  this  way:  In  the  first 
pljce,  it  was  an  open  hearing.  In  the 
second  place,  all  of  the  farm  organiza- 
tlo  IS  were  notified  and  had  a  chance  to 
paftlcipate,  and  that  meant  the  dairy 
the  chicken  producers,  and  the 


f  ai  mers, 
ott  ers. 

'  i'hls  Is  not  a  matter  of  something  com- 
ing up  suddenly  or  without  notice.  We 
ha  re  a  choice  on  the  one  hand  of  a 
feired  inconvenience  in  opposition  to 
thj  s,  with  an  actual  disaster  and  ruina- 
tlo  1  if  we  do  not  provide  some  relief  in 
th4  boxcar  situation. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  correctly  that  the  committee 
held  hearings  in  Kansas? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  in  Washington.  They 
were  open  hearings. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  Washington? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Did  anyone  from  New 
England  appear? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes.  I  think  so.  There 
was  a  witness  from  Vermcxit.  They  were 
public  hearings  and  here  is  the  tran- 
script. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Were  they  for  or 
against  the  resolution? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  hearings  have  not  yet 
been  printed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  resolution  was  de- 
veloped out  of  the  hearings,  but  the  prin- 
ciples were  covered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  not  questioning 
the  motivation  of  the  committee.  Please 
do  not  misunderstand  me. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  users  of  grain  will  get 
as  much  grain  if  this  resolution  is  fol- 
lowed than  otherwise.  Every  available 
car  will  be  used  to  ship  grain  to  the 
people  that  want  to  buy  it.  All  we  are 
asking  is  that  the  Government  step  aside 
and  not  hog  all  the  cars  while  the  people 
facing  disaster  cannot  sell  a  bushel  of 
grain — cannot  get  a  nickel. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  they  take  the  dis- 
aster from  one  group  and  pass  it  on  to 
another. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Oh,  no,  it  does  not  create 
any  disaster.  The  facts  have  been  re- 
vealed to  establish  that.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  any  Government  grain  on  hand — 
it  is  with  transportation  that  we  are  con- 
cerned. If  the  Senator  is  interested.  I 
would  be  willing  to  offer  this  amendment 
to  the  moratorium. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  will  jield,  I  want  to  make  a 
correction,  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  said  a  representative  from 
Vermont  appeared  at  the  hearing.  That 
is  true.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture 
did  appear  but  he  did  not  appear  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  here  a  telegram 
imder  date  of  February  15  in  which  he 
vigorously  opposes  this  resolution.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  this  colloquy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  say  to  my  distinguished  friends 
that  we  have  a  situation  more  extreme 
than  any  I  have  ever  seen  during  my 
service  in  Congress,  and  this  is  my  35th 
year 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  it  is  a  problem  the 
Senator  cannot  solve.  We  turn  suDxmd 
and  say  we  should  impose  a  moratorium 
on  the  CCC.  I  have  already  answered  my 
question.  That  is  where  the  feed  grain 
is  shipped.  The  minute  we  impose  a  mora- 
torium, we  stop  the  feed  grain. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  no. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  answer  first?  It 
does  not  stop  it  at  all.  Not  at  all. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  why  are  they 
against  it,  then? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  To  give  the  farmer  a 
chance  to  sell  his  grain.  You  users  of 
grain  in  New  England  can  buy  that  grain 
as  easily  as  Government  grain.  EJvery  car, 
every  facility 

Mr.  PASTORE.  At  the  same  price? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No,  no 

Mr.  AIKEN.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  wants  this  as  a  price  con- 
trol  

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  no.  But  everyone 
knows  that  if  we  buy  from  the  CCC,  it 
will  be  cheaper. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Permit  me  to  say  this, 
that  no  one  knows  what  will  happen  tc) 
the  price.  We  do  know  that  the  price  is 
zero  for  many  farmers.  The  price  is  zero. 
That  is  a  greater  shock  and  a  greater 
hardship  than  anyone  will  have  that  may 
quibble  about  what  the  price  will  be.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  to  show  good  faith  and 
to  point  out  that  what  we  want  to  do  is 
to  get  the  Government  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  using  transportation  facilities, 
this  one  Senator  is  willing  to  take  an 
amendment  in  reference  to  the  morato- 
rium, which  has  this  proviso: 

Provided  that  the  grain  owned  by  the 
CCC  and  stocked  east  of  the  84th  Meridian 
shall  not  be  subject  to  this  moratorium. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Well 

Mr.  CURTIS.  May  I  finish,  please? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  This  amendment  would 
provide  that  the  moratorium  would  not 
apply  to  CCC  stocks  owned  in  Ohio.  West 
Virginia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Maine.  There  is  some  grain  stored 
there  now.  To  sell  it  would  not  put  a 
strain  on  the  boxcar  situation  in  the 
farming  areas.  If  this  moratorium  is  ap- 
phed  in  the  farming  areas,  the  full  facili- 
ties for  shipping  out  grain  will  still  be 
used,  only  it  will  give  a  chance  for  farm- 
ers to  ship  some  grain  instead  of  having 
the  Government  dispose  of  their  grain 
while  the  farmer  is  unable  to  get  any 
price  for  it. 

I  do  hope  that  our  distinguished  Sena^ 
tors  respresenting  those  areas  will  realize 
the  very  dire  situation  we  face  and  the 
niination  that  will  come  to  countless 
farmers  and  to  local  elevators  when  they 
have  the  crop  that  they  cannot  move  at 
aU. 

I  do  not  believe  it  will  ladversely  affect 
the  price  because  there  will  be  as  much 
grain  flowing  out  and  we  will  use  all  the 
cars  we  can.  But  I  submit  that  for  a 
farmer  to  have  his  price  dropped  from 
the  first  good  price  he  has  had  in  a  long, 
long  time  down  to  zero  Is  a  greater  hard- 
ship than  any  fluctuation  that  might 
come  to  a  buyer  of  grain  because  of  this. 
And  Just  as  this  body  responded  to  help 
the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States 
with  the  threatened  Penn  Central  Rail- 
road strike,  we  did  not  get  up  and  sug- 
gest that  we  have  hearings  which  would 
last  a  couple  of  weeks  and  that  In  lieu  of 
transportation  somebody  could  carry  a 
hearing  under  his  arm  and  get  work  on 
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to  the  town  they  want  to  go  to.  Hearings, 
and  delays,  and  referrals  will  not  solve 
anything.  But  I  do  believe  that  if  we 
could  have  the  Government  taking  no 
action  that  would  call  for  the  use  of  rail- 
road cars,  it  would  give  a  chance  for 
these  people  who  have  worked  all  year, 
and  who  have  such  a  dire  need  to  market 
their  harvest,  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
a  question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Surely. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  include  all  the  States  where 
they  have  disaster  areas  that  would  be 
seriously  handicapped  by  this  resolution? 
I  point  them  out — several  of  them  west 
of  the  100th  meridian,  particularly  Colo- 
rado, where  the  larger  counties  are  in- 
volved, and  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon, 
and  Utah — about  two-thirds  of  that 
State.  They  have  been  eligible  for  Gov- 
ernment-owned feed  at  lower  prices. 
Would  the  Senator  object  to  helping 
those  folks  out,  too?  Five  Western  States 
besides  most  of  the  Eastern  and  South- 
em  States  would  be  adversely  affected; 
but  I  was  wondering  about  the  five,  par- 
ticularly Utah,  and  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico.  Colorado  and  the  other  States 
involved  are  the  ones  in  the  South  along 
the  Mexican  border. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  was  not  aware  they 
had  any  opposition  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  they  know 
about  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  they  look  into  It  they 
will  not  be  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  say  that  the  dairy 
people  and  the  broiler  people  and  the  na- 
tional organizations  have  vigorously  pro- 
tested the  enactment  of  this  resolution. 
I  assume  that  they  are  objecting  to  the 
part  which  would  deprive  them  of  the 
privilege  of  getting  Government-owned 
grain  in  disaster  areas.  As  I  say,  in  New 
England,  this  Government-owned  grain 
is  stored  there. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  resolution  I  would 
propose  would  exempt  from  the  mora- 
torium all  that  is  stored  east  of  the  84th 
meridian^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  leave  22  coun- 
ties. About  two-thirds  of  the  counties  in 
Utah,  I  think,  have  been  involved  in  this 
program. 

Furthermore,  this  program  is  one  that 
Congress  authorized  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  go  ahead  with  in  1959. 

I  would  like  to  treat  those  western 
people  as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  wants  his  people  treated.  All  the 
counties  in  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont, 
among  other  States,  have  been  declared 
disaster  areas. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  I  would  accept  such 
an  amendment,  could  we  adopt  the  reso- 
lution right  away? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
would  be  worded.  I  would  want  to  read 
it. 

As  for  the  boxcars,  I  think  the  rail- 
roads are  capable  of  looking  after  them- 
selves, and  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
knows  whether  or  not  it  wants  to  give 
up  consideration  of  any  proposal. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
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other  members  of  the  committee  or  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  or  the 
chairman  <A  the  full  committee.  I  do  not 
know  just  what  problems  would  be  cre- 
ated by  a  county-by-coimty  bsisis.  But 
I  am  very  much  Inclined  to  agree  with 
the  Senator,  and  if  we  can  have  assur- 
ance that  we  might  have  this  resolution 

adopted 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  time  to  have 
it  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, to  find  out  what  the  ultimate  ef- 
fect or  the  immediate  effect  or  the  mid- 
season  effect  would  be. 

I  did  not  realize  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  had  done  so  much  work, 
until  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
told  about  the  hearings  they  held  last 
year. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  time,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  list  of  all  the  affected  counties  in 
the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Participation  in  the  Livestock  Peed 
PROGRAM  As  OF  February  16,  1973 

Colorado — Counties  of  Archuleta,  Conejos, 
Costilla,  La  Plata. 

Connecticut  (entire  State) — Counties  of 
Fairfield,  Hartford,  Litchfield,  Middlesex,  New 
Haven,  New  London,  Tolland,  Windham. 

Maine — Counties  of  Androscoggin,  Cum- 
berland, Hancock,  Knox,  Lincoln.  Penobscot. 
Piscataquis,  Sagadahoc,  Waldo.  Washington, 
Tork. 

Massachusetts — Counties  of  Berkshire, 
Bristol,  Essex,  Franklin,  Hampden,  Hamp- 
shire, Middlesex,  Nantucket,  Norfolk,  Ply- 
mouth, Worcester. 

Nevada — County  of  Lincoln. 

New  Hampshire  (entire  State) — Counties 
of  Belknap,  Carroll,  (Cheshire,  Coos,  Grafton, 
Hlllsboro,  Merrimack,  Rockingham,  Strafford. 
Sullivan. 

New  Mexico — Counties  of  McKlnley,  Rio 
Arriba.  San  Juan,  Valencia. 

New  York — Counties  of  Albany,  Allegany. 
Broome.  Cattaraugus,  Cayuga,  Chautaugua, 
Chemung,  Chemango,  Clinton,  Coliifiibla. 
Cortland,  Delaware,  Dutchess. 

Counties  of  Erie,  Essex,  Franklin,  Fulton, 
Genesee,  Greene,  Herkimer,  Jefferson,  Lewis, 
Livingston,  Madison,  Monroe.  Montgomery. 

CJountles  of  Niagara.  Oneida,  Onondaga. 
Ontario,  Orange,  Orleans.  Oswego,  Putman, 
Rensselaer,  Rockland,  St.  LawTence,  Saratoga. 
Schnectady. 

Counties  of  Schoharie.  Schuyler,  Steuben. 
Sullivan,  Tioga.  Tompkins,  tJlster,  Warren, 
Washington.  Wayne,  Westchester,  Wyoming. 
Yates. 

Ohio — Counties  of  Ashtabula,  Geauga, 
Lake,  Medina,  Trumbull. 

Oregon — County  of  liake. 

Pennsylvania — Counties  of  Adams.  Alle- 
gheny, Armstrong,  Beaver.  Bedford.  Berks, 
Blair,  Bradford.  Bucks,  Butler,  Cambria. 
Cameron,  Centre,  Chester,  Clarion,  Clearfield. 

Counties  of  Clinton,  Columbia,  Crawford. 
Cumberland.  Dauphin.  Elk,  Erie,  Fayette, 
Forest,  Franklin,  PvUton,  Greene,  Hunting- 
don, Indiana,  Jefferson,  Juanlta. 

Counties  of  Lackawanna,  Lancaster,  Law- 
rence, Lebanon,  Luzerne,  Lyconlng.  McKean, 
Mercer,  Mlfllln,  Monroe,  Montgomery.  Mon- 
tour. Northcumberland,  Northhampton. 
Perry,  Pike. 

Counties  of  Potter.  Schuylkill,  Snyder, 
Somerset,  Sullivan,  Susquenhanna,  Tioga, 
tJnlon.  Venango,  Warren,  Washington, 
Wayne,  Westmoreland.  Wyoming.  York. 

Rhode  Island  (entire  State) — Counties  of 


Bristol,  Kent.  Newport,  Providence,  Wash- 
ington. 

Utah — Counties  of  Beaver,  Emery,  Garfield, 
Grand,  Iron,  Juab.  Kane.  Millard,  Piute,  Ban 
Juan.  Sanpete,  Washington. 

Vermont  (entire  Stat«) — Counties  of  Addi- 
son, Bennington,  Caledonia,  Chittenden,  Es- 
sex, Franklin,  Grand  Isle.  Lamoille.  Orange, 
Orleans,  Rutland.  Washington.  Windham, 
Windsor. 

Source:  USDA.  _     .    , 

Total  CCC  grains  ordered  by  all 
counties  Included  in  the  Live- 
stock Feed  Program  as  of  the 

week  of  February  9,  1973 16.075,634 

Total  ordered  week  of  Feb- 

nxary  9,  1973 773,928 

Total  quantity  shipped  to 

date    (2/9/73) 8,845,647 

Total  quantity  not  shipped 

(2/9/73)    7,278,813 

201  counties  participating  in  14  States. 
Source:  USDA. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Committee  on  Com- 
merce could  do  something  that  would 
help  very  materially  in  this  matter,  but 
it  would  not  be  immediate.  What  is 
needed  is  a  program  for  insured  or 
guaranted  loans  so  that  the  railroad  cars 
could  be  built.  We  would  start  to  get 
some  cars  in  approximately  6  months, 
but  not  many,  and  it  would  take  a  little 
time. 

The  very  reasonable  resolution  we  have 
here  is  just  that  the  Government  stop 
taking  aU  the  cars  until  we  can  ship 
some  of  this  grain.  It  is  a  very  reasonable 
proposal,  and  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  would  see  to  it  that  they  could 
go  ahead  and  dispose  of  all  the  grain  they 
have  in  the  Senator's  area. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  help  out 
on  the  boxcar  and  the  hopper  car  situa- 
tion, because  the  country  is  tremendously 
short  in  this  respect.  I  read  in  the  news- 
paper this  morning  that  the  Burlington 
Northern  ordered  a  thousand  hopper  cars 
which  are  supposed  to  be  delivered  this 
summer.  We  are  short  of  boxcars.  Every- 
body knows  it.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, we  have  enough  left  so  that  they  are 
transporting  grain  to  the  ports  twice  as 
fast  as  last  year  and  faster  than  the  ships 
can  load  it.  So  that  we  have  more  than 
one  angle  to  this. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  should  like  to  comment 
on  that.  The  railroads  are  not  doing  too 
good  a  job.  Some  of  these  cars  do  not 
get  back  for  25  or  28  days,  when  they 
should  be  back  in  8  or  10  days,  from  the 
grain  belt  to  the  gulf  ports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  as  to  who  is  yielding  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Exhibit  1 
Senator  George  D,  Aiken, 
Capitol  Hill,  DC. 

On  behalf  of  Vermont  dairyman,  producers 
of  livestock  and  livestock  products  I  strongly 
oppose  adoption  of  S.R.  59  wMch  wou!d  af- 
fect moratorium  on  Government  disposals  of 
feed  grains  In  CCC  stocks  and  would  also 
grant  repeal  privilege  on  1971  and  1972  feed 
grains  under  loan.  Prices  paid  by  livestock 
owners  for  dairy  ration,  poultry  ration,  and 
supplemental  animal  feed  have  accelerated 
since  August  1972  due  to  combination  of 
factors  which  have  disrupted  orderly  mar- 
keting    and     rail     movement.     Government 
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spoi  Borshlp  and  encouragement  of  export 
aalei  of  grain  have  contributed  to  this  un- 
Bituatlon.  Orderly  naarketing  of 
Improved  rail  services  are  badly  needed 
time  to  restore  normalcy  in  supply- 
relationship  for  feed  ingredients 
prlcfa  for  Pacific  Ingredients  which  are  In- 
to artificial  levels  must  be  reduced  to 
ordA'Iy  marketing  stat\u  to  assure  continued 
proc  uctlon  of  livestock  products  In  North- 
Objectives  of  S.R.  59  would  further 
vate  and  perpetuate  serious  situation 
whl^b  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  overcome. 
Edward  R.  Eurich, 
Vermont  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
from  Vermont  yield  me  a  few 
miriites? 
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AIKEN.  I  yield  6  minutes. 
COTTON.  I  merely  want  the  record 
straight  with  respect  to  S.  1729  of  last 
,   which   was  reported  by  the 
Conkmerce  Committee. 

apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
I  did  not  see  him  on  his  feet, 
year,  the  bill,  S.  1729,  that  came 
Senate  established  a  Federal  Rail- 
Equipment   Obligation   Insurance 
with  authority  to  insure  rolling 
equipment  obligations  up  to  $2  bil- 
to  produce  freight  cars.  It  also  pro- 
vided that  automatically  at  the  end  of  3 
yeafs  for  the  establishment  of,  unless 
intervened  and  took  action,  a 
called   the   Rolling   Stock 
which  could  provide  Federal 
antees  up  to  a  billion  dollars  to 
fbiatice  construction  of  freight  cars. 

had  a  disagreement  simply  on  the 
point,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hai^ipshire  offered  an  amendment.  The 
change  that  his  amendment  made 
that  at  the  end  of  the  3-year  period 
Congress  aflQrmatively  adopted  a  res- 
olution— ^not  even  a  bUl,  which  would  re- 
the  signature  of  the  President — be- 
the   proposed   Corporation   would 
into  being. 

was  the  position  of  some  of  us  that 
it  \4as  a  delayed  bomb  to  pass  an  act 
tically  creating  a  Government 
con^ration  at  some  future  date  2  or 
hence,  at  which  time  there 
cou;  d  be  new  Members  of  Congress,  and 
when  people  who  knew  the  situation 
cou]  d  be  gone.  That  amendment  prevail- 
1  ere  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  43  to 
4nd  the  bill  passed.  But.  it  was  not 
upon  in  the  House, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  same  bill 
hoittly  will  be  introduced  and  referred 
Committee  on  Commerce,  except 
it  will  propose  2  Instead  of  3  years, 
the  Corporation  automatically 
into  being,  xmless  disapproved  by 
Congress. 

only  possible   delay  I  presently 

Is  the  issue  on  which  I  prevailed 

condemlng  S.  1729  of  the  last  Congress; 

i  liorter  period  of  2  years  instead  of  3 : 

the  level  of  financing  authority. 

have  to  thrash  out  these  questions 

committee  sifter  testimony  is  taken. 

then  the  bill  can  come  to  the  Senate 

as  an  executive  session  of  the 

Committee  can  be  scheduled. 

Nob^y  on  the  committee,  to  my  knowl- 

is  against  the  concept  of  legislation 

dealkig  with  the  problem  of  freight  car 

shoiftages. 

for  Senate  Resolution  59,  I  cannot 
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see  why  it  should  not  be  referred  to  the 
Commerce  Committee,  with  a  time  limi- 
tation, If  desired,  so  we  can  act  on  it  and 
the  bill  to  be  introduced,  which  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  pious  wish,  since  it 
represents  aflftrmative  action  with  financ- 
ing to  build  freight  cars. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  respond  briefly  to  some  of 
the  comments  made  by  the  Senator.  The 
subcommittee,  of  course,  was  aware  of 
the  hearings  that  had  been  held  pre- 
viously by  the  Commerce  Committee  last 
year  in  which  the  overall  shortage  of 
freight  cars  was  discassed.  Our  investi- 
gation and  our  consideration  was  a  nar- 
row one,  relating  to  the  specific  difficulty 
of  moving  agricultural  products,  that 
exists  at  this  time. 

Our  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  agreed  to  support  and  en- 
courage the  Committee  on  Commerce  in 
its  deliberations  on  a  bill  which  hope- 
fully would  bring  about  a  long-term 
solution  to  this  shortage  of  freight  cars 
and  underutilization  of  freight  cars.  But 
that  is  not  the  problem  to  which  we  are 
addressing  ourselves  today.  It  is  not  the 
problem  to  which  this  resolution  ad- 
dresses itself. 

The  problem  today  is  brought  about 
by  a  set  of  circumstances  that  have 
come  together  all  at  one  time  which  has 
created  the  worst  shortage  of  freight 
cars  in  the  history  of  this  country  as  it 
relates  to  the  movement  of  agricultural 
products.  This  was  confirmed  by  those 
who  testified  during  our  hearings. 

If  crops  cannot  be  moved  at  the  right 
time  great  losses  result.  Of  all  the  things 
adversely  affecting  this  situation,  most 
do  not  level  themselves  to  immediate  cor- 
rection: size  of  crops,  weather  condi- 
tions, and  the  shortage  of  freight  cars. 
The  only  thing  we  can  do  about  this  sit- 
uation immediately — and  I  think  the 
very  fact  that  Senators  have  pointed  out 
they  have  been  WTestling  with  the  freight 
car  shortage  problem  for  25  years  indi- 
cates we  cannot  solve  the  shortage  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  this  month — 
is  the  action  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. This  action  was  done  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen,  and  can  be  imdone  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  moratorium 
that  is  suggested  relates  not  to  the  sup- 
ply problem.  To  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  I  might  say  we 
had  a  chicken  feeder  from  Kentucky  tes- 
tify before  the  committee  and  he  is  in 
a  desperate  situation,  not  because  the 
feedgrain  is  not  available,  but  because 
the  people  who  want  to  sell  it  to  him 
cannot  get  It  t6  him.  We  are  talking 
about  a  problem  of  transportation,  not 
supply. 

As  far  as  the  Government's  role  in 
disposing  of  Government-owned  grain 
is  concerned,  that  is  a  small  proportion 
of  the  grain  that  the  Senator's  State 
needs.  If  the  needs  of  the  Senator's  State 
is  going  to  be  alleviated,  it  Is  probably 
going  to  have  to  be  alleviated  by  private 
sellers  able  to  get  their  stocks  into  the 
Senator's  State. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.    McGOVERN.    Mr.    President.    I 
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thank    the    Senator.    I    support    this 
resolution. 

The  shortage  of  railroad  boxcars  in 
South  Dakota  and  other  agricultural 
States  is  reaching  the  proportions  of  a 
crisis. 

This  weekend,  the  major  railroad  serv- 
ing South  Dakota  told  me  that,  through- 
out its  system,  it  had  orders  for  nearly 
47,000  boxcars  that  it  could  not  fill.  This 
railroad  has  an  inventory  of  2,000  cars. 
A  second  railroad,  serving  a  smaller  area! 
reported  that,  throughout  its  system,  it 
was  unable  to  fill  orders  for  3,000  box- 
cars. 

A  spokesman  for  one  of  the  roads  told 
me  that  the  demand  for  boxcars  to  move 
grain  has  been  so  overstrained  by  the 
need  to  move  massive  amounts  of  grain 
to  ocean  ports  that  it  is  like  one  gigantic 
railyard  from  Kansas  City  south  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  present  shortage,  I  am  told,  is 
due  to  the  inability  of  our  transporta- 
tion system  to  ship,  all  at  once,  tjie  equiv- 
alent of  2  years'  crops.  In  the  words  of 
one  veteran  railroad  oflQcial,  "The  pipe- 
line is  full — all  the  way  to  Russia."  Hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  cars  are  stacked 
up  at  ocean  and  Great  Lake  ports  await- 
ing unloading. 

Last  week  I  returned  from  6  days  in 
South  Dakota.  Everywhere  I  went, 
farmers  and  elevator  operators  told  me 
of  the  critical  need  to  obtain  boxcars  to 
ship  grain. 

The  dearth  of  boxcars  has  already 
started  to  have  an  impact  on  orderly 
marketing  of  wheat  and  feed  grains. 
Some  country  elevators  are  refusing  to 
buy  any  more  grain  because  storage  fa- 
cilities are  overtaxed  and  there  is  no  way 
to  move  the  grain  out.  Cash  prices  for 
wheat"  at  some  elevators  fell  as  much  as 
90  cents  per  bushel  from  early  January 
to  early  February.  Future  prices  are  o3  as 
much  as  60  cents. 

We  have  had  boxcar  shortages  at  har- 
vest time  in  the  Midwest  as  long  as  I  can 
remember.  But  this  is  not  harvest  time. 
Yet,  the  National  Grange  says  the  pres- 
ent shortage  is  the  worst  that  has  existed 
over  the  history  of'recurrent  shortages 
since  before  the  creation  of  the  Inter-  ^ 
state  Commerce  Commission  in  1887. 

Grain  farmers  and  their  representatives 
who  have  contacted  me  in  the  past  few 
weeks  are  unanimous  in  support  of  the 
pending  resolution. 

The  resolution  is  of  several  parts,  and 
all  of  them  are  important.  But  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1  and  section  2  have 
particular  immediate  relevance. 

The  existing  shortage  of  boxcars  is 
bad  enough,  but  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture has  compounded  the  problem  by  or- 
dering the  callup  of  virtually  all  farm- 
stored  and  warehouse-stored  grain  and 
placing  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion's inventories  of  grain  on  the  mar- 
ket, dumping  them  Into  a  transportation 
system  that  already  is  straining  to 
capacity. 

In  December,  the  Department  an- 
nounced the  callup  of  nearly  every  com- 
modity under  storage  loans  from  1968 
through  1971.  In  February,  the  Depart- 
ment extended  the  callup  order  to  cover 
the  1972  crop  when  loans  mature. 

Maturity  dates  vary  from  April  30  to 
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July  31.  The  Department  has  granted  a 
grace  period  of  30  days  after  maturity  to 
farmers  in  areas  where  transportation 
facilities  are  inadequate.  But  a  30-day 
breathing  period  does  not  help  much. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
rescind  his  callup  order.  This  resolution 
says  that  farmers  should  be  given  the 
option  of  extending  their  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loans  for  1970,  1971, 
and  1972  crops.  That  request  is  entirely 
logical,  as  is  the  declaration  of  the  sense 
of  the  Soiate  in  section  1,  that  the  Sec- 
retary should  declare  a  moratorium  on 
sale  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  imtil  it  can  be  determined  that 
rail  facilities  exist  to  move  those  stocks 
to  market. 

The  arguments  against  this  resolution 
have,  to  date,  been  unconvincing.  Noth- 
ing in  any  section  of  this  resolution  sug- 
gests that  less  grain  be  moved  to  market. 
No  buyer  or  consumer  of  grain  or  grain 
products  would  be  disadvantaged  if  the 
full  recommendations  of  this  resolution 
were  implemented.  It  calls  simply  for  a 
restoration  of  order  in  the  grain  market- 
ing system.  I  urge  enactment  of  the  res- 
olution. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  I 
had  different  figures  as  to  how  much 
wheat  was  now  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  I  have  what  I  think 
are  the  correct  figures  as  of  today. 

The  CCC  owns  136  million  bushels,  but 
of  this  amount,  53  million  are  already 
earmarked  for  Public  Law  480  and  40 
million  other  bushels,  in  round  figures, 
have  been  sold,  whether  to  Bangladesh 
or  where  I  do  not  know,  which  leaves  43 
million  bushels  available  for  sale  in  the 
hands  of  the  CCC. 

So,  for  once,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky and  I  were  both  right.  The  CCC 
owns  136  million  bushels,  but  only  43 
million  bushels  are  available  for  sale  or 
disposal. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  listen- 
ed to  the  debate  and  I  imderstand  the 
sincerity  and  good  will  of  every  Senator 
with  reference  to  the  problem  this  crisis 
is  causing  in  the  Midwest  and  also  pr(^- 
lems  it  is  causing  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  I  am  also  well  aware  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  and  members  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  during  the 
92d  Congress  with  reference  to  perma- 
nent legislation  that  would  deal  with  the 
boxcar  shortage. 

The  first  case  on  the  docket  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  pardon  the  Chair,  who  yields 
time? 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
time  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Everyone  is  willing  to  yield 
me  time. 

One  of  the  first  cases  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  when  it  was 
created  had  to  do  with  the  boxcar  short- 
age, so  this  is  nothing  new.  Reference  was 
made  to  the  fact  that  this  resolution  was 
being  considered,  not  on  George  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  but  on  the  day  when 
we  celebrate  it.  I  assume  that  even  on 
George  Washington's  Birthday  there  was 
a  boxcar  shortage.  The  fact  is  that  there 
has  been  a  boxcar  shortage  from  time 
immemorial.  There  was  one  available 
while  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House.  It 
was  interesting  to  see  which  Congress- 
man would  be  the  first  one  to  announce 
that  he  was  urging  more  efficient  use  of 
boxcars  because  of  the  anticipated  box- 
car shortage. 

So  there  is  a  problem,  there  has  been  a 
problem,  and  I  assume  from  time  to  time 
in  the  future  there  will  still  be  a  problem; 
but  I  believe  that  all  those  in  the  Senate 
and  in  it's  committees  dealing  with 
transportation  and  commerce  are  aware 
of  the  problems.  Steps  are  being  taken 
to  remove  the  problems.  I  would  hope 
that  today  we  could  compromise  the  mat- 
ter so  we  might  proceed  with  passage  of 
the  resolution. 

Let  me  make  my  statement  at  greater 
length. 

Mr.  President,  the  shortage  of  railroad 
freight  cars  Is  an  annual  problem.  In 
each  of  my  12  years  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  we  have  faced  this  problem,  and, 
repeatedly,  we  have  made  honest  efforts 
to  deal  with  it,  so  our  farmers  could 
have  adequate  rail  equipment  in  which 
to  ship  their  grain  and  receive  their  sup- 
plies. 

A  bill  (S.  1729)  passed  by  the  Senate 
last  session  could  have  assisted  in  the 
construction  of  more  freight  cars,  but, 
unfortunately,  it  was  not  passed  by  the 
House.  Senate  passage  of  comparable 
legislation  in  this  Congress  is  needed  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  so  the  House 
will  have  adequate  time  to  act  and  pro- 
vide the  long-term  answer. 

But  while  this  process  goes  on  in  Con- 
gress, farmers  and  grain  elevators  In 
Kansas  and  other  grain-producing  States 
are  facing  the  most  critical  shortage  of 
freight  cars  In  history.  The  problem  Is  not 
new,  but  a  new  pressure,  brought  about 
by  the  largest  sale  of  grain  in  history  last 
summer,  has  been  added.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  the  normally  scarce  hopper 
cars  and  boxcars  used  to  ship  grain  are 
tied  up  in  rail  yards  near  our  ports. 

It  has  not  yet  been  determined  if  the 
railroads  are  failing  to  provide  efficient 
delivery  of  these  grain  shipments  to  the 
ports  or  if  the  number  of  cars  available 
Is  simply  inadequate.  Studies  to  make 
this  determination  are  underway;  but, 
regardless  of  the  reasons,  our  farmers 
have  felt  the  impact  of  the  freight  car 
shortage  in  a  drastic  drop  in  wheat 
prices.  The  farmer  cannot  deliver  or  sell 
his  grain  to  his  local  elevator,  because 


the  elevator  is  full  and  cannot  be  emptied 
of  the  grain  already  purchased.  The 
grain  exporting  firms  cannot  buy  or  ship 
any  grain,  because  they  carmot  get 
enough  grain  to  their  port  elevators  to 
load  waiting  ships.  Unless  these  firms 
can  deliver  on  time  in  accordance  with 
their  contracts  they  have  to  pay  penal- 
ties. These  penalty  costs  are  being  pas.sed 
on  to  the  grain  elevators  in  the  form  of 
lower  prices,  and  the  elevators  pass  their 
losses  to  the  farmers. 

CCC  COMPOUNDS  PROBLEM 

The  freight  car  shortage  has  been  ac- 
knowledged for  some  time,  and  it  is  a 
problem  with  which  the  grain  companies 
and  the  railroads  have  been  dealing.  The 
problem  was  further  compounded,  how- 
ever, when  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration— CCC — of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  issued  loading  orders  to  ship 
the  grain  it  had  stored  in  country  and 
terminal  elevators.  Original  orders  to 
ship  grain  in  on-the-farm  storage  were 
also  issued,  but  USDA  amended  those 
orders  to  allow  fanners  to  retain  that 
grain  until  this  current  freight  car  short- 
age is  alleviated.  However,  the  problem 
created  by  the  issuance  of  CCC's  loading 
orders  continues.  This  problem  is  both 
unfortunate  and  unnecessary.  At  a  time 
when  we  have  a  critical  shortage  of 
equipment  the  CCC  should  temporarily 
suspend  these  loading  orders  until  the 
fiow  of  grain  to  export  ships  can  be 
smoothed  out  by  a  regular  supply  of  cars. 
Presently,  a  jammed  condition  in  the 
railroad  yards  appears  to  be  causing  rail- 
road workers  difficulties  in  locating  cars 
and  routing  them. 

This  morning,  Mr.  George  Voth.  gen- 
eral manager  of  Par-Mar-Co.,  Inc.  in 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  informed  me  of  an 
on-the-spot  study  that  the  firm's  traffic 
manager  is  making  at  this  time  of  the 
Texas  port  and  rail  situation. 

In  the  past  few  days  a  study  has  been 
made  of  the  grain  export  elevators  in 
Houston,  Corpus  Christi,  and  Beaumont, 
and  the  railroad  yards  between  these 
ports  and  Dallas.  The  observation  was 
that  it  was  like  "traffic  from  a  full  8- 
lane  highway  trying  to  get  across  a  single 
lane  bridge."  There  is  too  much  tonnage 
of  grain  for  the  trackage,  power  and 
switching  facilities  available.  And  in  ad  - 
dition  to  grain,  there  is  considerable  de- 
mand for  freight  cars  to  handle  fertilizer, 
pesticides,  and  cotton. 

In  the  Port  of  Houston  over  100  ships 
were  waiting  to  be  loaded  with  grain.  In 
the  Houston  area  the  freight  cars  are 
distributed  to  the  four  major  export  ele- 
vators by  a  switching  system  referred  to 
as  the  "Houston  belt."  This  system  Ls  so 
overburdened  that  individual  cars  of 
grain  are  difficult  to  keep  track  of,  and 
there  is  not  enough  track  to  switch  out 
the  cars  needed  to  load  vessels. 

The  railroads  are  making  a  tremen- 
dous effort  to  break  loose  this  traffic  jam, 
and  their  employees  have  been  working 
from  7  a.m.  to  11  p.m.  the  past  50  days. 
But  relief  is  not  in  sight;  even  though 
Mr.  Voth  reports  he  feels  ever^'  effort  is 
being  made  to  unload  and  return  these 
cars  as  promptly  as  possible. 

He  makes  three  recommendations  that 
he  feels  would  help: 
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Suspend  CCC  loading  orders  until  its 
1  Tain  can  be  moved  without  further  dis- 
luption  to  the  movement  of  other  grain 
I  nd  agricultural  supplies.  He  emphasizes 
1  nat  the  CCC  loading  order  is  not  the 
s  ole  cause  of  the  difficulty,  but  It  is  con- 
1  ributing  to  the  overall  problem. 

He  suggests  that  concerned  Senators 
\  0  to  these  areas  and  see  the  backup  of 
1  raffle  and  observe  the  efforts  being  made 
1 5  relieve  the  problem. 

He  encourages  the  use  #  unit  train 
J  hipments,  because  they  are  easier  to  lo- 
( ate,  unload,  and  return  than  individual 
( ar  shipments. 

Suspension  of  the  CCC  loading  orders 
\  'ould  not  entirely  correct  the  situation, 
lut  the  demand  for  cars  to  satisfy  the 
lequirements  of  the  loading  orders  only 
( omplicates  the  already  overburdened 
sirstem,  may  force  bankruptcy  of  some 
a  mall  grain  companies  and  could  bring 
8  till  lower  grain  prices  to  our  farmers. 

The  resolution  we  consider  today  indi- 
c  ates  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  mor- 
i  torium  be  Imposed  on  these  CCC  ship- 
iients.  I  submit  for  Inclusion  in  the 
I  xcoKD  at  this  point  a  copy  of  my  tele- 
tram  to  Secretary  of  Agricultxire  Butz 
c  emanding  action  to  prevent  CCC  from 
f  jrther  complicating  this  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
\  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
8s  follows: 
Telegram     Prom     Senator     Bob     Dole    to 

Secretary  Butz,  Pebrttart  9,  1973 
Sscretary  Butz: 

I  demand  that  immediate  action  be  taken 
t  >  Increase  and  stabilize  wheat  prices.  Prices 
p  lid  to  farmers  In  Kansas  have  dropped  $1.00 
F  it  bushel  In  the  last  30  days  as  a  result  of 
t  le  critical  shortage  of  railroad  freight  cars. 
I  Ifty  cents  of  this  drop  occurred  this  week 
a  J  a  result  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(  3CC)  loading  orders  and  offers  to  sell  CCC 
s  pcks.  Realize  adverse  weather  conditions 
a  Id  Increased  shipping  for  export  have  con- 
t  Ibuted  to  this  matter,  but  action  by  USD  A 
Ui  changing  CCC  policy  Is  essential  Imme- 
d  lately  to  correct  this  disastrous  price  drop. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  savings  to  be  realized 
b^'  calling  this  grain  from  storage  are 
n  linimal  when  compared  to  the  damage 
b  sing  done  to  our  exporters,  our  elevator 
0  aerators,  and  our  farmers.  If  CCC 
vould  hold  this  grain  until  the  freight 
cir  crisis  subsides  it  should  be  able  to 
1:  qjuidate  its  stocks  at  prices  that  will 
n  lore  than  offset  the  additional  costs  for 
n  laintaining  these  stocks  In  storage. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
sipport  this  resolution,  which  focuses 
a  itention  on  the  need  for  action  to  relieve 
ai  unnecessary  pressure  in  the  critical 
s  tuation,  and  again  I  would  ask  for  sup- 
p  )rt  and  prompt  action  toward  passage 
o '  basic  legislation,  such  as  that  consid- 
e  ed  by  the  last  Congress,  to  provide  ad- 
d  tional  railroad  equipment  for  moving 
o  ir  grain  harvest  to  its  workers. 

The  price  of  wheat  in  Central  Kansas 
fc  (day  Is  $1.90  per  bushel— 30  to  50  cents 
uider  the  price  a  month  ago.  Just  be- 
c  luse  of  this  crisis.  The  demand  still  ex- 
lits  for  this  grain,  but  the  inability  to 
diliver  grain  and  the  resulting  penal- 
t  Bs  for  not  delivering  imder  sales  con- 
ti  acts  has  forced  the  price  down. 

Suspension  of  CCC  loading  order  tem- 
P)rarily  until  such  time  as  grain  starts 


moving  in  an  orderly  manner  woufd  cer- 
tainly enhance  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  fanners  and  our  entire  economy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  an  amendment  in 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  is  In  order. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
amendments  to  the  desk  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  strike  lines  3  through  12  and 
renumber  the  following  subparagraphs. 

On  page  3.  strike  lines  24  and  25  and  on 
page  4,  strike  lines  1  through  4. 

On  line  10,  page  3  after  the  word  •'associa- 
tion" add  "one  from  the  Forest  Indusirtes 
Council". 

On  line  15,  page  3  after  the  word  "the"  de- 
lete the  word  "Congress"  and  add  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "Senate  Agricultural 
and  Senate  Commerce  Committees,". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  amendments  being  con- 
sidered en  bloc?  Without  objection,  the 
amendments  will  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  PASTORE^Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  belabor  the  matter.  This  is  a 
compromise.  I  guess  there  is  no  com- 
plete happiness  on  either  side,  but  it  c£ir- 
ries  out  the  intent  of  the  committee  and 
satisfies  those  who  feel  that,  after  all,  a 
report  should  be  had  from  the  Com- 
merce Committee.  We  want  the  grain  to 
move  at  the  best  price  possible  and  we 
want  a  solution  of  the  other  problems. 

I  hope  the  amendments  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  need. 

I  think  the  proposal  by  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  is  a  good  solution  to 
our  problem.  In  the  letter  which  Secre- 
tary Butz  wrote  to  me  the  other  day  he 
indicated  he  was  not  averse  to  the  box- 
car part  of  the  resolution.  I  am  sure  the 
one  thing  he  objected  to  was  the  diffi- 
culty which  many  of  us  would  be  found 
in,  in  trying  to  get  our  people  out  of  their 
difficulty.  I  think  this  is  a  good  overall 
"out"  for  everybody. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  wHl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Can  we  get  action  on 
the  amendments  first? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  wanted  to  talk  on 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Very  well. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  shaU  not  detain  the 
Senate  long.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  from  our  farm  people.  When  I 
served  on  the  Commerce  Committee 
I  heard  more  about  boxcars  than  I 
thought  I  would  ever  hear  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  is  not  a  new  problem.  I  think 
this  problem  has  been  with  us  since 
shortly  sifter  the  turn  of -the  century. 

The  proposal  is  that  the  CCC  shall 
continue  to  sell  its  surplus  grains.  Ordi- 
narily I  would  object  very  strenuously  to 


that  because  the  surplus  grains  are  what 
depresses  the  market  price  for  the  farm- 
ers who  have  been  trying  to  make  a  living 
getting  grain  distributed  to  the  con- 
sumer. Under  the  present  circumstances, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)', 
has  just  said  that  only  about  43  million 
bushels  remain  imobligated.  The  rest  is 
obligated  in  one  form  or  another.  Conse- 
quently, the  amount  of  grain  held  over 
is  not  at  this  point  going  to  have  any 
appreciable  effect.  I  will  point  out  that 
when  the  first  sale  took  place — almost 
50  percent  of  the  surpluses  at  that 
point — the  price  went  down  from  $2.38 
to  $1.65,  which  is  enough  to  make  any 
farmer,  who  has  struggled  to  make  a 
living  raising  grains  despite  hail  and  in- 
sects and  everything  else,  burst  into  tears. 
I  will  say  that  that  crisis  is  past. 

In  the  interest  of  trying  to  get  the 
necessary  boxcars  in  order  to  get  the 
grain  to  market,  it  would  seem  wise  to 
adopt  this  proposal,  though,  frankly,  I 
do  not  like  the  principle. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Soiator  from  Nebraska  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
much  rather  see  the  resolution  adopted 
as  reported  to  the  Senate.  I  understand 
the  problem  we  are  facing.  I  understand 
the  position  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. In  any  event,  we  do  not  face  too 
great  a  solution,  regardless  of  how  this 
resolution  goes.  We  are  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Since  the  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Committee  orf  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made 
a  few  tiny  moves  to  help  alleviate  this 
situation.  I  say  tiny  because  they  are 
tiny.  They  could  do  a  lot  more.  They 
could  speak  more  emphatically  and  with 
more  assurance.  That  would  help  out. 

There  was  a  time  prior  to  our  hearings 
when  they  insisted  that  half  of  the  avail- 
able boxcars  should  be  used  to  load  out 
Government  orders.  They  modified  that 
since  our  hearings  to  provide  that  if  a 
shipper  or  a  grain  elevator  had  orders  to 
fill  or  contracts  to  complete,  he  could  do 
so  without  having  to  comply  with  the 
provision  concerning  half  of  the  cars  be- 
ing diverted  to  Government  grain. 

I  hope  they  will  continue  to  do  things 
along  that  line.  I  hope  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  which  has  so  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  idea  of  a  moratorium 
on  commodity  credit  sales,  will  go  a  little 
further  and  do  everything  within  their 
power  to  lessen  the  movement  of  Govern- 
ment grain. 

Mr.  President,  there  remains  in  the 
resolution  a  recommendation  for  the  re- 
sealing  of  the  1971  and  1972  crops.  That 
means  that,  instead  of  that  grain  being 
eligible  to  be  called  on  pursuant  to  the 
decision  of  the  Government,  the  producer 
will  have  a  right  to  reseal  it  under  the 
same  conditiorfs  that  he  sealed  it  be- 
fore. He  thereby  gets  the  advantage  of 
having  it  sealed  and  the  storage  fees, 
and  at  the  same  time  this  will  tend  to 
lessen  the  pressure  for  boxcars. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  very  best  we  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture if  the  resolution  were  to  pass 
today.  I  think  the  resolution  is  weakened 
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by  the  amendments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  However,  I 
still  believe  that  the  resolution  contains 
some  provisions  that,  if  followed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  will  mate- 
rially help  the  situation. 

An  alternative  is  that  the  Senate  might 
vote  to  pass  it  over  or  that  the  Senate 
might  decide  before  acting  on  the  resolu- 
tion that  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
should  further  study  it.  Further  delays 
and  further  studies  will  not  do  anything 
to  relieve  the  shortage  that  exists  now. 
Hearings  may  be  important  to  work  out 
the  details  of  legislation.  But  hearings 
are  of  no  particular  help  to  the  individual 
or  grain  company  that  is  facing  ruin,  be- 
cause of  our  inaction. 

So,  it  is  with  considerable  reluctance 
that  I  resist  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  accomplished  some 
good  by  reason  of  hearings  and  by  reason 
of  the  resolution. 

I  further  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
take  the  remaining  clauses  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  construe  them,  not  in  favor  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  not 
in  favor  of  their  theories  on  market  con- 
trol, but  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the 
lessening  the  need  for  boxcars  for  Gov- 
ernment grain,  that  can  help  a  great 
deal. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  I 
concur  generally  in  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  While  we  would 
have  preferred  to  have  the  entire  reso- 
lution, we  appreciate  the  action  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  the  other  dis- 
tinguished Senators  who  have  partici- 
pated in  working  out  this  compromise, 
which,  if  followed  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  suggested,  can  bring  about 
some  positive  action  on  behalf  of  all 
the  farmers,  both  the  growers  and  the 
feeders.  That  is,  after  all,  the  intent  of 
us  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  will 
be  taking  a  positive  step  today  by  acting 
and  therefore  by  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  then  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  To  make  the  record  per- 
fectly clear,  I  think  we  should  state  that 
no  Government-owned  grain  can  be  con- 
signed to  Russia  or  sold  to  Russia.  Grain 
sold  to  Russia  constitutes  a  deal  between 
the  Russians  and  the  private  outfits  on 
the  open  market.  I  suppose  that  the  Rus- 
sians buy  it  as  cheaply  as  they  can  and 
that  the  American  sellers  get  all  they  can, 
just  as  other  human  beings  do. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  on  my  amendments. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  en  bloc 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  [Put- 
ting the  question.] 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  en- 
couraging when  we  review  the  realities 
involved  in  the  proposed  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 59  to  discover  that  the  domestic 
and  export  demand  for  grain  is  rapidly 
increasing.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  in  1972,  the 
domestic  market  for  feed  grain  will  be  7 
million  tons  higher  than  originally  ex- 
pected. The  1973  projections  for  the  do- 
mestic market  have  been  revised  upward 
by  10  million  tons.  South  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia are  not  expected  to  be  able  to 
supply  their  usual  export  meurkets,  and 
the  United  States  will  probably  fill  the 
need.  India  and  Russia  are  seeking  our 
grain. 

So  great  is  this  demand  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  reduced  the 
1973  set-aside  program  so  that  nearly  40 
million  acres  will  be  available  for  plant- 
ing. I  rejoice  with  the  grain  farmers  in 
anticipating  their  future  prospects.  It  is 
encouraging  to  know  that  we  are  moving 
toward  the  day  when  it  will  no  longer  be 
expedient  to  pay  farmers  not  to  till  the 
soil  or  to  loan  them  money  so  that  they 
will  store  their  produce  rather  than  sell 
it. 

But  at  the  ssone  time  we  are  rejoicing 
for  the  midwestem  farmer,  northeastern 
farmers  are  in  desperate  need.  These 
farmers  have  never  been  self-sufficient 
iii  providing  feed  for  their  livestock,  and 
their  problem  has  been  made  vastly  worse 
by  the  extensive  crop  losses  caused  by 
Hurricane  Agnes.  This  winter,  these 
farmers  have  had  to  put  their  animals  on 
short  rations  or  poor  quality  feed. 

Over  the  past  months,  they  have  never 
had  more  than  a  2-  to  3-day  supply  on 
hEuid.  Many  have  questioned  the  advisa- 
bility of  struggling  to  maintain  their 
herds. 

Through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  sev- 
eral Government  agencies  and  the  trans- 
portation industry,  a  glimmer  of  hope  is 
on  the  horizon.  The  situation  is  still  seri- 
ous, but  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
grain  is  now  available  in  the  dissister 
areas.  It  is  essential  that  this  grain  re- 
main available  for  at  least  another  60 
to  90  days  if  irreparable  damage  to  the 
dairy  and  livestock  industry  of  the 
Northeast  is  to  be  avolded.Ten  days  with- 
out this  CCC  grain  would  negate  all  the 
progress  made  thus  far  and  precipitate  a 
crisis. 

Senate  Resolution  59  would  withhold 
this  aid.  A  moratorium  on  the  disposal  of 
grain  owned  by  CCC  would  put  a  halt  to 
the  efforts  to  alleviate  the  hardships  in 
the  Northeast.  Thousands  of  animals 
would  have  to  be  slaughtered  because  of 
lack  of  feed  while  congressional  commit- 
tees took  a  month  or  so  to  study  alter- 
native methods  of  delivering  grains. 


The  solution  to  the  transportation  de- 
ficiency does  not  lie  in  Senate  Resolution 
59.  Present  emergencies  have  made  it 
apparent  that  railroad  boxcars,  scarce 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  not 
sufficient  in  number  to  alleviate  quickly 
any  national  emergency.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 59  does  not  direct  attention  to  the 
real  problem;  but  if  enacted,  it  will  create 
new  ones. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  who 
have  described  so  well  the  other  adverse 
effects  this  resolution  would  have  on  con- 
sumers and  on  agriculture.  While  I  have 
confined  my  remarks  to  the  critical  situ- 
ation in  my  own  area  of  the  coimtry,  I 
fiMly  endorse  the  arguments  they  have 
am^anced. 

I  urge  that  Senate  Resolution  59  be  set 
aside  so  that  farmers  in  the  Midwest  and 
farmers  in  the  Northeast  can  enjoy  to- 
gether the  expanding  role  the  United 
States  is  playing  in  producing  grain  and 
other  farm  products  for  world  markets. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  almost 
daily  I  receive  calls  from  farmers  in  my 
home  State  asking  for  help,  for  some  ac- 
tion to  provide  relief  from  this  transpor- 
tation nightmare  that  is  affecting  not 
only  farmers  but  the  entire  chain  of 
businessmen  involved  in  the  movement 
of  commodities  to  market. 

I  have  met  with  county  elevator  oper- 
ators, representatives  of  railroads,  grain 
processors  and  shippers,  and  farmers  who 
are  concerned  with  this  problem.  They 
support  long-term  legislation  to  help 
remedy  this  situation,  but  there  is  also 
a  general  feeling  that  the  Agriculture 
Department  could  help  alleviate  this  im- 
mediate crisis  by  suspending  its  orders 
to  move  grain  owned  by  the  Government 
and  by  extending  Its  resale  to  crops 
unde-  loan. 

The  Department's  latest  action,  call- 
ing the  loan  on  the  1972  crop  corn,  is 
particularly  harmful. 

Reversal  of  these  policies  would  help 
control  the  heavy  grain  surpluses  on  the 
market  and  would  free  boxcars  to  move 
farmers'  grain  to  market  so  that  the  com 
would  not  spoil  while  it  is  on  the  ground 
or  in  the  crib  awaiting  transportation  to 
market. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  one  Iowa  ele- 
vator operator,  Mr.  Larry  Dingham.  of 
Farlin,  Iowa,  literally  saw  his  soybeans 
ruined,  because  a  boxcar  was  carrjing 
Government-owned  grain  rather  than 
his  beans.  This  story  not  only  points  out 
the  human  involvement  in  this  crisis, 
but  also  the  seriousness  of  the  threat  it 
poses  to  tMe  livelihood  of  the  people  who 
grow  and  nandle  these  crops. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  the 
following  story.  "Sad  Soybean  Story  In 
Iowa  Rain,"  from  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ister  &  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Sad  Soybean  Stobt  in  Iowa  Rain — Freight 
Train  Breezes  Past  $15,000  Shipment  in 
Open  Gondola  Cars 

(By  Arlo  Jacobson ) 
Parlin.   Iowa. — It   was   Impossible   to   tell 
Thursday  If  the  trickles  of  moisture  running 
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down  Larry  Dlngman's  cheeks  were  tears  of 
1  rxistratlon  or  Jxist  some  of  the  r^ln  ruining 
!  15.000  worth  of  soybeans  loaded  In  open 
I  ondola  cars. 

Parlln,  located  just  five  miles  northwest 
(if  Jefferson,  is  so  small  that  it  isn't  listed 
(  n  road  maps.  About  the  only  outsider  aware 
<  f  Its  existence  is  the  Milwaukee  Road. 

Dingman,  manager  of  the  elevator  here,  was 
I  ssured  last  week  by  a  railroad  representa- 
I  Ive  that — because  of  the  current  boxcar 
i  hortage — the  railroad  would  give  priority 
1  o  com  or  soybeans  loaded  into  open  gondola 
( ars  because  of  their  vulnerability  to  rain  or 
i  now. 

So  Dingman  thought  be  had  a  safe  bet 
^  rben  he  received  three  gondola  cars  on 
'  ^lesday  when  the  Milwaukee  shuttle  be- 
\  ween  Perry  and  Rockwell  City  made  its  run 
1  lorthward.  The  train  was  to  return  on  Wed- 
]  lesday  and  pick  up  the  cars. 

Rain  was  forecast  for  Thursday,  but  Dlng- 
1  tian  only  had  to  get  the  soybeans  to  the  Car- 
I  :lll  plant  in  Des  Moines.  He  had  two  of  the 
1  aaded  gondolas  waiting  Wednesday  when 
1  he  freight  made  its  trip  back  south. 

BHEEZXD  PAST 

But  the  train  breezed  right  on  past  the 
( levator,  never  even  stopping. 

Alarmed,  Dingman  got  Ln  his  car  and,  fol- 
1  }wlng  country  roads,  beat  the  train  to  a 
( rossing  two  miles  east  of  the  elevator.  There 
lie  flagged  down  the  train. 

But  the  conductor  would  not  agree  to  pick 
1  ip  the  cars.  Dingman  said  the  conductor 
1  aalntained  he  had  no  Instructions  to  give 
I  iriorlty  to  open  gondola  cars. 

The  conductor  told  Dingman  he  had  orders 
1  o  pick  up  cars  at  the  JeSeraon  elevator 
Isaded  with  Commodity  Credit  Corp.  (CCC) 
( om  that  the  government  had  dumped  onto 
1  be  market. 

The  train  couldn't  pick  up  Dlngman's  cars, 
1^  was  told,  because  it  would  put  the  train 
(  ver  Its  limit  of  about  60  cars  on  that  partic- 
1  liar  branch  line. 

EXFRZSSZS    INDIGNATION 

Dingman  expressed  his  Indignation  in  no 
1  incertain  terms. 

But  the  train  pulled  out  without  the  gon- 
(  olas.  Wednesday  night  it  started  raining. 
'  'hursday  when  the  train  trudged  through 
1  'arlln  on  Its  run  ngrth,  the  rain  was  pour- 
log  down.  By  afternoon  it  was  rain  mixed 
1  rlth  snow. 

The  3,600  bushels  of  soybeans  were  getting 
1  setter  and  wetter.  Soybeans  expand  when 
Ihey  get  wet.  They've  been  known  to  pop 
(  pen  steel  bins.  On  open  gondola  cars  they'll 
,  ust  expand  upward  and  spill  over  the  sides — 
:  Ike  popcorn. 

Dingman  couldn't  predict  how  many  soy- 

1  teans   would    be   left    In    the    gondola   cars 

his  morning.  But  he  estimated  at  least  20 

]  «r  cent   would   be  lost   from   spillage   and 

:  poilage. 

"It's  a  mess,"  Dingman  said.  "It  really  is — 
'  rhen  they  haul  away  the  government  corn 
1  nstead  of  something  like  this. 

"They  told  me  at  that  meeting  at  Ames 

'  hey'd  give  priority  to  take  gondola  cars  as 

I  oon  as  they  were  loaded.  It'd  be  different 

:  f    they   hadn't   told    me    they    would    take 

hem." 

EMZaCENCT    SESSION 

The  meeting  at  Ames  last  week  wsls  an 
I  imergency  session  to  try  to  find  solutions  to 
he  grain  transportation  dilemma  that  has 
he  entire  Midwest  in  a  bind.  The  Milwaukee 
'epresentatlve  who  attended  is  no  longer  su- 
)erintendent  of  the  Perry  division,  which 
lerves  Parlln. 

"I're  heard  a  little  about  it  (the  Parlln 
iltuatlon),"  commented  the  trainmaster  at 
?erry.  who  declined  to  give  his  name. 

WAS    OVCBLOOKED 

"It  apparently  was  a  matter  of  the  con- 
luctor  having  a  message  to  pick  up  cars  at 


Jefferson  and  the  cars  at  Parlin  would  have 
put  him  over  the  allowed  tonnage. 

"The  matter  was  brought  to  me  and  there 
will  be  a  correction  and  the  crews  will  be  In- 
formed. Apparently  the  message  on  priori- 
ties for  gondola  cars  loaded  with  grain  was 
overlooked. 

"In  fact,  the  crews  have  been  Informed  to 
never  leave  open  top  gondola  cars — to  take 
them  in  preference  to  anything  else.  It  was 
Just  a  mistake.  People  make  them  every  day." 

In  Parlln,  Dingman  was  muttering  some- 
thing about  the  mistake  as  the  moisture 
trickled  slowly  down  his  face. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment and  some  insertions  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HtTMPHREY)  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  insertions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Action  Needed  Now  on  Rail  Oak  Shobtagk 
(Statement  by  Senator  Humphrey) 

Mr.  President,  first,  I  compliment  the 
juQ^or  Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Huddle- 
ston,  for  the  speed  and  manner  in  which 
he  has  handled  this  difficult  pkroblem  in- 
volving the  current  rail  freight  car  crisis. 
Already,  as  a  result  of  the  two  days  of  hear- 
ings held  on  this  subject,  actions  have  been 
taken  by  the  ICC,  the  railroad  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Additional  steps 
have  been  taken  to  accelerate  the  turn- 
around of  rail  cars  at  the  porta  and  the  al- 
location of  cars  on  a  more  equitable  basis 
among  shippers. 

However,  more  action  Is  needed  and  soon 
if  we  are  to  keep  up  with  demands  of 
domestic  and  foreign  buyers  of  our  graltis. 
Domestic  users,  particularly  dairy,  poultry 
and  livestock  feeders  located  In  feed  deficit 
areas,  are  faced  with  critical  shortages.  These 
shortages  are  not  due  to  limited  supplies  of 
these  grains,  but  due  to  an  overloaded  rail 
trai^portatlon  system.  There  Is  an  abundant 
amount  of  feed  grain  available  presently,  es- 
pecially corn. 

In,  addition  to  the  heavy  supplies  of  grains 
belngi  moved  to  export  points,  especially  shlp- 
men»^4n  connection  with  last  year's  sales  to 
Russia,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
actions  relating  to  the  current  sale  of  their 
own  stocks,  plus  their  calling  in  of  previous 
crop  year  loans.  Is  causing  further  disrup- 
tion In  the  marketplace  Inaofar  as  feed  defi- 
cit areas  getting  their  needed  supplies.  Such 
actions  by  (XJC  are  further  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  freight  cars  available  to  move  private 
sales  Into  such  areas.  Also  the  action  of 
CCC  in  providing  for  no  extension  of  loans 
for  the  1968,  1969.  1970,  1971,  and  1972  grain 
crops  wUl  not  only  further  complicate  the 
current  freight  car  situation  but  also  will 
force  most  of  our  grain  producers  to  redeem 
these  loans  at  a  time  when  they  are  partic- 
ularly hard  pressed  for  funds — due  to  their 
heavy  financial  commitments  in  connection 
virlth  spring  plantings — and  at  a  time  when 
they  cannot  sell  this  grain — even  though 
market  prices  are  above  loan  levels — because 
they  cannot  move  It,  due  to  the  limited 
availability  of  freight  cars. 

Any  producer  who  should  choose  to  re- 
deem bis  loan  under  these  circumstances 
would  be  assuming  the  risk  of  the  market 
price  remaining  above  the  loan  level  for  many 
months  Into  the  future,  that  la,  until  such 
time  as  the  transportation  situation  Im- 
proves sufficiently  to  move  such  grain  to 
market.  In  my  Judgment,  that  date  Is  many 
months  away  and  by  the  time  it  arrives,  the 
chances  are  at  least  50-50^' that  feed  grain 
prices,  particularly  corn,  will  likely  be  at 
or  below  the  loan  level. 

Mr.  President,  Minnesota,  like  most  other 
grain  producing  areas  around  the  nation,  is 
In  desperate  need  of  some  specific  relief  with 


respect  to  this  current  rail  car  shortage,  l 
believe  that  Senate  Resolution  59,  of  which 
I  am  one  of  the  sponsors,  will  help  us  In 
providing  at  least  some  of  that  needed  re- 
lief. I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  support 
and  pass  this  Resolution  so  that' we  can  get 
on  with  the  Job  of  relieving  this  crisis  at 
the  earUest  possible  date.  Hopefully,  the  spe- 
cial committee,  which  this  Resolution  Is  sug. 
gesting  the  President  Impanel,  will  be  able 
to  identify  and  recommend  some  additional 
steps  that  might  be  taken  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  this  grain.  Every  day  we  delay 
in  moving  ahead  with  the  steps  embodied  in 
this  Resolution,  we  are  permitting  the  cur- 
rent crisis  to  worsen.  Mr.  President,  I  sup. 
port  this  Resolution  and  urge  its  adoption 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Furthermore,  following  its  passage,  I  would 
urge  the  President  to  respect  the  wishes  of 
the  Senate  as  expressed  in  this  Resolution 
and  fully  implement  its  recommendations. 

Mr.  President,  I  place  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  list  of  witnesses  appearing  at  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Subcommittee  hearing 
on  the  boxcar  shortage.  The  length  of  the  list 
in  Itself  Indicates  the  seriousness  of  the 
shortage. 

I  also  place  in  the  Record  a  selection  of 
letters,  typical  of  those  X  have  received  from 
many  of  my  Minnesota  constituents,  request- 
ing relief  from  this  freight  car  problem. 

Witnesses    on    Boxcar    Shortage — Subcom- 

MITTBK       ON        AGBICULTURAI.       PBODTTCTION, 

Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices 
10  a.m.,  monday,  january  29 

Senator  Burdlck. 

Senator  Hughes,  Chairman,  Midwest  Dem- 
ocratic Conference  of  Senjitors. 

Senator  Mondale. 

Senator  Abourezk. 

Representative  Abdnor  of  South  Dakota. 

Glenn  A.  Weir,  Associate  Administrator, 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service,  U.3.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Hon.  George  M.  Stafford,  Chairman;  Hon. 
Rupert  L.  Murphy,  Commissioner;  and 
Thomas  J.  Byrne,  Chief,  Railroads  Sections, 
Bureau  of  Operations,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Edward  Eurlch,  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, State  of  Vermont,  Montpeller,  Vt. 

Kenneth  D.  Naden,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, National  Council  of  Faroier  Coopera- 
tives. 

W.  H.  Van  Slyke,  Executive  Director  and 
Chairman,  Car  Service  Division,  Associatloa 
of  American  Railroads. 

James  R.  Scoggln,  Vice  President,  Peavey 
Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Chair- 
man, Transportation  Committee,  National 
Grain  and  Peed  Association. 

Frank  Johanssen,  Chatrman,  Transporta- 
tion Committee,  National  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers,  Bayard,  Nebr. 

Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  President,  Fertilizer  In- 
stitute. 

Matt  Trlggs,  Assistant  Legislative  Director, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

John  Adams,  Director,  Environmental  and 
Consumer  Affairs,  National  Milk  Producen 
Federation. 

Roscoe  Marsden,  National  Com  Growers 
Association,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Milt  Clint,  Chairman,  Transportation 
Committee,  Nebraska  Grain  and  Feed  Deal- 
ers Association,  Hastings,  Nebr. 

John  M.  Cranor,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Kansas  Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  Association, 
Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Richard  Elklns,  President,  and  Bruce 
Hagen,  North  Dakota  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, Bismarck,  N  J3. 

John  I.  Flnsness,  Transportation  Counsel. 
North  Dakota  Wheat  Commission,  Bismarck, 
NU. 

Robert  Marland,  Commissioner,  Nebraska 
Public  Service   Commission,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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Robert  Stelnheider,  Fred  Stelnhelder  and 
Sons,  Goehner,  Nebr. 

Robert  Skinner,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Iowa  Grain  and  Feed  Association,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Philip  Dukes,  Marathon  Farmers  Coop- 
erative, Marathon,  Iowa,  representing  the 
Iowa  Institute  of  Cooj)eration. 


Norman  County  Farmers  Union, 

Ada.  Minn.,  February  8, 1973. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

In  Norman  County  we  have  the  following 
bushels  of  grain  on  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary 1973: 

[In  bushels] 

1968  wheat 162,661 

1969  wheat 121,922 

1970  wheat 120.309 

1971  wheat 2,073.063 

1972  wheat 1,040,321 

Total,  wheat  — 3.  518. 176 

1968  barley 925,  020 

1969  barley 706,473 

1970  barley 181,  240 

1971  barley 1,153,554 

Total,  barley 2.966,293 

1968  oats 615,  288 

1969  oats 1,  708,  501 

1970  oats 574.483 

1971  oats 927,802 

Total,  oats 3,826,074 

1971  rye 108.720 

1972  rye 15,241 

Total,  rye 123,961 

This  totals  10,551,441  bushels.  If  we  could 
ship  20  cars  a  day  It  would  take  8  months  to 
complete  this  shipment. 

We  have  nine  elevators  In  the  county  and 
they  are  getting  about  a  car  per  day  so  you 
can  see  we  ai^  going  to  have  quite  a  struggle 
unless  more  boxcars  become  available. 

Norman  County  Farmers  Union, 

Almer  Hidalh, 

Secretary. 

Houston,  Tex., 
February  8, 1973. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey  :  According  to  my 
hometown  newspaper,  the  Lamberton 
(Minn.)  News,  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of 
boxcars  In  Lamberton  with  the  result  that 
the  local  elevators  cannot  buy  grain  from 
farmers  In  the  surrounding  area.  My  parents 
and  other  relatives  own  farms  ne&i  Lamber- 
ton which  will  explain  my  Interest  in  this 
problem. 

The  local  elevator  received  a  total  of  only 
five  boxcars  during  the  month  of  Jainfary 
The  reason  given  for  the  shortage  was  tettl 
boxcars  are  being  used  to  transport  grairifor 
shipment  to  Russia.  Whatever  the  realKin. 
these  voters  need  your  help  in  securing  more 
boxcars. 

Sincerely. 

Mrs.  Richard  F.  Richards. 

Dumont,  Minn., 
February  16,1973. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Senator  Humfhxet:  I  am  a  Farm-wife 
from  Traverse  Cotmty,  Minn.  I  listened  with 
interest  on  the  radio  to  the  meeting  you  at- 
tended in  Alexandria,  and  feel  this  is  great. 
What  better  way  for  you  to  really  find  out 


what  we  are  thinking  and  needing,  than  to 
come  out  to  where  the  action  is. 

However  there  isn't  much  action  around 
here.  We  cannot  sell  grain — (moat  in  Trav- 
eise  Co.  are  strictly  grain  farmers.)  Our 
local  elevator  received  three  box  cars  this 
year.  I  read  in  the  pap>er  the  car  loads  that 
come  Into  the  Twin  Cities  every  day  and  must 
conclude  that  someone  is  getting  cars.  Our 
elevator  at  Dumont  could  and  should  handle 
thousands  of  bushels,  but  can't  take  a  thing. 
I  also  read  in  the  papers  how  rich  we  are 
getting  with  the  good  prices.  They  are  good — 
but  one  can't  eat  grain  or  pay  expenses  with 
grain  or  the  paper  with  the  price  wrote  on 
It.  The  first  $12,000  we  earn  goes  for  in- 
terest, principal,  and  taxes  on  our  land.  These 
bUls  are  due  regardless  of  price  or  the  ability 
to  sell.  At  present  grain  prices  are  down  con- 
siderably from  what  they  were.  The  govern- 
ment's calling  in  of  grain  has  not  helped 
an  already  bad  situation. 

We  have  heard  that  it  used  to  take  a  six- 
pack  of  beer  to  get  the  train  to  stop  and  to 
get  cars.  Now  I  iinderstand  that  it  requires 
money.  If  the  elevator  man  doesn't  shell 
out — no  cars.  Perhaps  this  is  not  true,  how- 
ever there  must  be  some  reason  why  6  miles 
north  the  elevator  got  eight  cars  this  week, 
and  it  doesn't  do  any  more  business  than 
Dumont.  I  do  know  that  if  we  ran  our  busi- 
ness the  way  the  railroad  does  we  would  not 
be  in  business  anymore. 

I  can  only  add  one  thing — if  you  were  to 
ask  my  16  yr.  old  son  if  he  wants  to  farm — 
his  answer  would  be  "no  way"  I  do  think 
Minnesota  Farmers  have  some  good  friends 
In  Washington. 

Thanks  for  your  concern. 

Mrs.  Loyal  J.  Fritz. 

Walnut  Grove,  Minn., 

February  12,  1973. 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  reason  for  this  letter  is  to 
complain  about  Mr.  Butz  and  the  Adminis- 
tration calling  in  all  the  corn  and  other 
grains  not  allowing  a  reseal  program.  What's 
their  idea?  The  elevators  are  all  full  in  our 
county  (Redwood) .  Nobody  buying  any  corn. 
No  box  CEirs.  Would  appreciate  your  putting 
all  the  pressure  you  can  on  t|iem  to  allow  a 
reseal  program  on  at  least  1972  corn.  And 
see  what  you  can  do  about  getting  box  cars 
Into  the  State  of  Minn.  I 

Thank  you. 

Alvin  D.  Maker. 

Butterfield.  Minn., 

February  12, 1973. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Humphrey  r^ermit  me  to  Intro- 
duce myself.  My  wife  and  I  farm  200  acres 
in  Watonwan  Co.  We  have  three  children 
of  public  school  age  and  my  wife  works 
part  time  as  a  nurse-anesthetist  at  the  St. 
James  Hospital. 

My  reason  for  writing  is  in  the  hope  that 
^u  as  our  Senator  can  spur  some  action  to 
curb  Secretary  Butz,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President,  In  the  unwise  direction  he  is 
taking  in  the  feed  grain  program. 

Our  local  elevators  are  bulging  with  com, 
transportation  by  rail  is  almost  at  a  stand- 
still, and  then  the  Secretary,  in  effect,  can- 
cels the  farm  reseal  program.  He  is  calling  in 
1969,  1970,  1971  com  whose  reseal  loans 
mature  on  May  Slst  1973  and  offering  no 
reseal  on  1972  com  which  locui  matures  on 
July  Slst  1973.  All  this  in  the  name  of 
"economy"  and  the  vague  premise  that 
commercial  channels  will  absorb  it. 

I  admit  that  resealing  com  for  several 
years  doesn't  seem  too  wise,  but  liquidate 
the  whole  program  in  one  season  and  also 
encourage  a  large  expansion  in  planting 
seems  to  be  the  height  of  irresponsibility. 


It  is  strange,  too,  that  "economy,"  which 
appears  to  be  nonexistent  In  most  areas  of 
the  federal  budget,  should  also  prompt  an 
increase  to  SVj^  Interest  on  commodity 
loans  In  place  of  the  SVj^c  which  has  been 
in  force  since  the  Inception  of  the  program. 

I  am  a  "chUd  of  the  depression"  arid  re- 
member too  well  the  years  before  we  had 
any  agricultural  program.  It  seems  that  the 
Nlxon-Butz  combination  is  bent  on  return- 
ing us  to  that  unhappy  period. 

I  hope  you'll  use  your  influence  to  prevent 
these  changes  which  are  causing  great  anx- 
iety amongst  our  local  farmers. 
Sincerely, 

Wendell  I.  Peterson. 

January  19, 1973. 
Senator  Hubert  Humphbtt. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  this  letter 
for  a  nice  Country  Elevator  in  Minnesota. 
Yes  some  of  the  Farmers  have  a  Disaster, 
But  I  think  the  Grain  Elevators  have  a  disas- 
ter now.  The  Country  Hevator  Is  forced  to 
quit  buying  Grain  on  account  of  no  Box 
Cars  to  get  rid  of  the  Grain  In.  Our  Elevator 
In  Sacred  Heart  could  use  5  Box  Cars  a  day 
for  a  long  time,  to  get  caught  up  on  Grain, 
which  has  been  bought  and  resold  to  a  com- 
mission firm  with  delivery  in  30  days. 

I  personally  think  if  something  Isn't  done 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  CkKip  Elevator  Managers 
going  to  pot.  Since  Jan.  1,  1973  our  Elevator 
has  bought  $300,000.00  worth  of  Grain  from 
Farmers  and  can't  get  rid  of  It.  This  Grain 
must  be  delivered  In  30  days.  Approximately 
three  years  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  you  on 
the  same  subject  and  you  had  very  good 
results.  We  did  receive  Freight  Cars  at  that 
time.  Please  for  our  sake  out  In  the  Country 
Elevator  give  It  your  very  best  try,  we  are 
desperate  for  freight  cars. 

My  personal  point  of  view  is  you  should 
not  be  calling  In  69-70-71  sealed  corn  all  at 
one  time.  Our  Country  Elevator  can  not 
handle  warehouse  corn,  bin  site  corn  and 
sealed  corn  on  the  farm  all  at  one  time, 
nus  buy  a  few  soybeans  at  same  time.  Please 
talk  to  Butz,  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Will  you  please  except  my  sincere  thank 
you  for  the  Freight  cars  we  received  two  or 
three  years  ago  due  to  yotir  attitude  to  help 
the  average  Farmer. 
Yours  truly, 

AaviD  Krogstad, 
Chairman   of    the   Board,   Sacred   Heart 
Farmers  Elevators. 

P.S. — Thank  you  for  dealing  with  our  very 
big  problem  out  here  in  Rural  Minnesota. 


Kenneth,  Minn., 

January  18,  1973. 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  to  know  If  you  can 
help  us  farmers  get  RM.  boxcars  In  our 
community. 

We  have  3  elevators  on  one  Main  line. 
They  are  Adraln,  Magnolia  and  Luverne. 
Magnolia  says  they  need  30  for  Jan.  49  in 
Feb,  59  In  Mar.  They  are  big  operators.  The 
corn  Is  still  laying  almost  a  block  long  near 
the  school. 

I  wanted  to  sell  some  corn  and  2  elevators 
turned  me  down  so  I  sold  one  crib  to  a 
farmer.  Now  I  can't  get  my  money  till  he 
sells  hogs. 

I'm  a  widow  and  get  only  $85.20  a  month 
social  security  so  I  live  out  on  the  farm  and 
rent  my  land  out.  There  are  3  other  widows 
doing  the  same  thing,  can't  afford  to  live  in 
town. 

I  hope  you  will  look  into  this  boxcar 
deal.  We  need  to  move  this  grain. 

Many  thanks. 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Gath. 

Dovray,  Minn.. 
February  9, 1973 
Dear  Sw:  Enclosed  please  find  therjrrtS^Poxl 
copies  of  what  Is  happening  to  tljs^ountry' 
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Minneapolis,  Minn., 

January  25, 1973. 

MZRLJE  Kfrrgru 

Mknager,  Dovray  Grain  &  Feed  Co., 
D^foray,  Minn. 

Mxkle:   I  regret  to  Inform  you  that 
this  dat«,  you  are  late  on  your  ship- 
ments of  corn  to  the  Gulf  In  the  amount  of 
for  the  month  of  January. 
Today.  I  was  Informed  by  the  buyer  that 
Is  going  to  assess  us  the  following  dls- 
cojints  on  December  contracts: 

cents  discount  a  bushel  If  shipment  Is 
afler  February  1.  An  additional  1  cent  dls- 
;  for  each  5  days  thereafter  until  the 
contract  l&  filled. 

your  January  contracts,  there  will  be  a 
dlicount  of  1  cent  for  shipments  after  Peb- 
ru  iry  10,  and  1  cent  discount  each  5  days 
thereafter  until  our  January  contracts  are 
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because  of  the  severe  cm  shortage, 
appreciate  any  help  you  can  give  us. 
Sincerely, 

MZRLE  BdTESEN. 


contacted  all  the  railroads  and  asked 
1  to  do  everything  possible  to  furnish 
cars  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  make 
r  shipping  time.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we 
be  able  to  make  It. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  E.  Mahl. 


Continental  Grain  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  February  5,  1973. 
CtENTLEMEN:  We  are  enclosing  a  contract 
adjustment  which  amends  all  January  1973 
prior  rail  com  contracts  by  extending 
Shi  )ment  to  February  15.  1973,  at  2^^«  per 
bushel  dlscoimt 

adjustment    is    necessary   since   the 

vered    market    Is    charging    us    for    late 

shlfment  and  a  full  market  difference  be- 

January  and  February  is  certainly  5 

10<  per  bushel. 

are  fully  appreciative  of  the  raU  equlp- 
t  shortage  and  hope  that  your  situation 
.  roves  shortly. 

Contracts  still  remaining  open  will  be  re- 
-     *ned  prior  to  February   15,   1973. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lynn  B.  Olson, 
Assistant  Vice  President. 
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DovRAY  Grain  and  Peed, 

Dovray,  Minn. 
those  of  you  that  have  received  load- 
orders  on  your  CCC  Com  which  you  have 
s  tore  In  your  local  elevators  I  would  sug- 
-    that  you  follow  CCC's  instructions  very 


I 


can  fully. 

C  :;c  has  said  that  warehousemen  will  be 
permitted  to  honor  current  commitments  be- 
shlpping  on  the  loading  order.  An  addi- 
1  storage  wUl  be  paid  on  claims  prop- 
presented.   Warehoiisemen   are   advised 
( ompletely  document  their  situation  on 
!  date  the  loading  order  was  received  as 
c  ommitments  for  cash  grain  contracts  for 
producers   for   delivery   at   future   dates 
any   other   information   which   will   be 
Bd  to  prove  to  CCC  that  additional  stor- 
payments   by   CCC   are   Justified.   Make 
all  car  orders  are  written  and  copies  are 
ble  to  prove  your  position.  After  your 
prlo^'  commitments  are  met  CCC  expects  to 
e  50%  of  the  cars  shipped  until  a  load- 
)rder  is  completed 
»^y  of  you  have  had  us  try  to  buy  this 
for  you.  however.  CCC's  asking  price  has 
too  high.  From  81.20  FOB  to  a  $1.34 
in  store.  On  Monday  of  this  week,  CCC 
>ted  bids  on  a  "to  arrive"  basis  and  sold 
million  bushels  of  Com  at  $1.24  to  $1.26 
ered   Minneapolis,   which   is  about   16* 
U  a  bushel  less  than  they  were  willing  to 
t  to  you. 
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We,  in  Benson  Qulnn,  feel  that  this  Is  one 
of  the  greatest  gifts  CCC  has  ever  given  the 
terminal  elevators  in  Minneapolis.  We  have 
complained  very  bitterly  to  CCC  and  our  con- 
gressmen about  the  sale  of  this  Com  and  we 
highly  recommend  that  you  contact  your 
senators  and  congressmen  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble and  file  your  complaint  with  them. 

You  might  check  with  Ag-Sec.  Butz  regard- 
ing his  comments  or  position  on  this. 
Merle  E   Imesen, 
I  Owner. 

Farmers'  Cooperative  Association, 

Jackson,  Minn..  February  5, 1973. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  This  is  a  copy  of 
a  letter  sent  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Smith,  President  of 
the  Milwaukee  Railroad. 

We  feel  that  eight  cars  In  six  weeks  Is  un- 
reasonable even  with  the  box  car  shortage. 
The  small  shipper  or  larger  shipper  that 
can  not  use  a  unit  train  Is  being  penalized 
at  this  time.  This  does  not  seem  legally  or 
morally  right. 

We  hoi)e  you  will  continue  your  efforts  to 
see  that  this  situation  is  remedied. 
'    Sincerely, 

Forrest  D.  Mariner, 
I  Manager. 


Farmers'  Cooperative  Association, 

Jackson,  Minn.,  February  3,  1973. 

WORTHINCTON   L.    SMITH, 

Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Smith  :  The  box-car  situation  In 
Jackson,  Minnesota  remains  critical.  Since 
our  last  correspondence  with  you  we  have  re- 
ceived four  empties.  This  makes  a  total  of 
eight  cars  in  thirty  eight  days. 

We  have  agreed  to  rebuild  the  floors  with 
ply-wood  to  make  cars  fit  for  grain  loading 
but  even  this  has  not  helped. 

The  dispatcher  In  Austin.  Minnesota  prom- 
ised us  cars  last  Wednesday  January  31,  but 
so  far  nothing.  We  have  three  times  a  week 
service  so  when  we  nUss  a  trip  It  ends  up  to 
be  a  week  with  out  cars. 

Thank  you  for  your  patience  and  coopera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
I  Forrest  D.  Mariner, 

'  Manager. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  last  Thursday  the  program  as  stated 
for  today  indicated  that  there  would  be 
at  least  1  yea  and  nay  vote  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution,  that  vote  to  occur 
at  4  p.m.  today. 

It  was  also  stated  that  if  a  motion  to 
refer  was  made,  that  motion  to  refer 
would  be  made  at  4  p.m.  today  and  the 
vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
would  occur  circa  5  p.m. 

It  Is  my  understanding  now  that  all 
sides  have  worked  the  matter  out  and 
that  there  will  be  no  motion  to  refer  and 
that  the  debate  has  been  completed  on 
the  resolution.  Consequently,  that  vote 


could  be  taken  now  on  final  passage  of 
the  resolution. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  information, 
as  stated  in  the  program  which  appeared 
in  the  Record  on  Thursday,  also  went 
out  in  the  whip  notices.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  the  respective  cloak  rooms 
now  put  out  a  message  to  all  Senators 
asking  if  there  is  any  objection  to  the 
vote  on  final  passage  occurring  at  3  p.m. 
today.  If  we  refceive  no  objections  from 
either  cloakroom,  the  previous  order 
then  could  be  vacated  with  respect  to  a 
vote  at  4  p.m.,  and  that  vote  could  occur 
at  3  p.m.  instead.  I  make  that  suggestion. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
are  waiting  for  that  message  to  go  out, 
will  someone  yield  me  about  3  minutes  to 
make  a  statement  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  so  I  might  ask  a  question  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  yielded,  if  I  might  ask 
a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  only  gave 
me  3  minutes,  but  I  will  go  ahead  and 
give  him  some  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  so 
that  I  might  ask  a  question  on  the  vote 
at  3  o'clock? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes,  certainly;  if  I  have 
5  minutes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  vote  be  a  record 
vote  at  3  o'clock,  or  just  a  vote? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  yea-and- 
nay  vote  would  then  be  at  3  o'clock  rather 
than  4  o'clock,  because  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  It  would  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  and  I  am  sure  that  some 
Senators  are  here  today  on  the  strength 
of  that  announcement. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  trust 
my  colleagues  will  recognize  that  what 
we  now  have  as  a  simple  resolution  goes 
even  more  deeply  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  I  would 
therefore  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
I  make  this  statement  reserving  such 
rights  as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  Committee  on  Commerce  (Mr.  Mag- 
NxrsoN)  may  have,  who  was  unavoidably 
unable  to  be  here  today.  Further,  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  make  one  very 
brief  observation. 

I  wish  to  correct  a  misapprehension 
which  I  think  has  Inadvertently  been 
prevalent  in  the  Senate  several  times 
during  today's  debate.  We  have  re- 
peatedly heard  Senators  say  that  we  have 
been  struggling,  studying,  and  worrying 
about  the  boxcar  shortage  for  25  years. 
Others  have  talked  about  it  having 
started  back  In  1902,  and  so  forth.  Actu- 
ally, it  started  in  1887  with  the  first 
docket  of  the  ICC. 

But,  I  think  it  should  be  understood 
that  the  controversy  In  the  Senate,  par- 
ticularly In  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
which  did  last  a  long  time,  has,  in  large 
measiu-e,  come  to  an  end.  The  real  bone 
of  contenticm  that  for  a  long  time  de- 
layed aflarmative  remedial  action  con- 
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earned  the  situation  where  boxcars 
came  over  the  long  lines  of  western  rail- 
roads to  the  borders  of  Massachusetts, 
Delaware,  or  other  eastern  States,  and 
the  participating  eastern  railroads  re- 
ceived compensation  for  every  mile  a 
boxcar  traveled.  The  short  eastern  lines 
only  went  a  few  miles,  and  this  short 
mileage,  coupled  with  rulings  of  the  ICC 
meant  that  they  were  being  badly  dis- 
criminated against. 

Today,  many  of  these  eastern  railroads 
are  either  out  of  business,  or  have  been 
absorbed  into  larger  systems  so  that  this 
controversy  does  not  exist  to  the  degree 
it  once  did.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  will  be  able  to 
corroborate  this  observation. 

Thus,  the  principal  issue  on  any  Com- 
merce Committee  freight  car  bill  is  that 
which  we  settled  on  the  floor  last  year 
with  my  amendment,  but  which  is  still 
with  us.  It  can  be  handled  in  5  minutes 
by  a  rollcall  vote  in  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, and  if  that  fails,  then  another 
rollcall  vote  in  the  Senate.  What  I  wish 
to  emphasize  is  that  there  appears  to  be 
no  need  for  a  prolonged  study.  The  Com- 
merce Committee  is  ready  to  act,  and  I 
think  the  go-ahead  signal  from  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  (Mr.  Magnttson) 
will  be  received.  We  should  be  able  to  re- 
port a  bill,  I  would  think,  within  a  few 
weeks  after  it  is  scheduled  for  considera- 
tion which  will  really  provide  the  means 
for  building  boxcars. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COTTON.  If  I  may  have  a  few 
more  minutes,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  just  want  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  in  recog- 
nition of  the  Commerce  Committee's  ap- 
preciation of  this  particular  problem,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  early  this  year 
it  was  the  judgment  of  the  leadership  on 
the  committee  that  we  would  disband  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Freight  Car 
Shortage  and  include  this  fimction  in  the 
Subcommittee .  on  Surface  Transporta- 
tion. However,  that  decision  has,  as  I  now 
understand,  been  reversed  because  of  a 
renewed  emphasis  in  trying  to  bring  out 
that  bill  again  within  the  near  future. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I,  too,  understand  that 
earlier  decision  was  reversed  for  the  rea- 
sons stated  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  no  one  yields  time,  the 
time  will  be  charged  equally  against  both 
sides.  ^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
will  occur  at  4  p.m.  today,  as  previously 
scheduled.  We  have  received  too  many 
objections  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
to  any  change  In  the  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  all  remaining  time 
been  yielded  back? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  on 
the  resolution.  The  time  is  still  under  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  Senators 
wished  to  yield  back  their  time,  the  Sen- 
ate could  go  into  a  recess. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No ;  not  yet. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
after  conferring  with  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  3:50  p.m.  today, 
and  that  the  time  for  the  recess  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and,  at  2 :  59 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  3:50 
p.m.,  whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr. Helms). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddlestonj  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOFIS    BENTSEN,    KENNEDY, 
MATHIAS,       HART,       HUMPHREY, 
MUSKIE,    CASE,    AND    ROBERT    C. 
BYRD  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  on  tomorrow,  after 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  has  been  recognized,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  and  that  he  be  followed  by 
the  following  Senators,  each  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  and 
in  the  order  stated:  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Case,  and  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  on  tomorrow  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  recognition  of  Senators 
under  the  foregoing  orders,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RAIL  FREIGHT  CAR  SHORTAGE 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  59) 
relating  to  the  railroad  transportation 
crisis  caused  by  the  freight  car  shortage 
and  other  factors. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  quorum  call  be  equally  charged 
against  the  two  sides  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Helms)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  Senate 
Resolution  59,  as  amended. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Bayh»,  the  Senator  from  Florida  iMr. 
Chiles  i  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  <  Mr. 
Gravel  ) ,  tlie  Senator  from  Indiana  '  Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  INOUYE).  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Kennedy  i,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  <Mr.  Magnuson), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale),  the  Senator  from  Utah  'Mr. 
Moss),  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Symington)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  iMr.  Stennisi  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Bayh>,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Humphrey  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  iMr.  Symington)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <  Mr.  Baker  i  . 
the  Senators  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannht 
and  Mr.  Goldwater  ) .  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc),  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gurney).  the  Senator  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  Javits  i  .  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  ( Mr.  Mc:Clure  • .  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy >,  and  the  Senators 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe  and  Mr.  Taft"  ,  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)   would  vote   "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
'  Mr.  Gurney  )  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Hatfield  i  .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois   (Mr.  Percy).  If 
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present  tmd  voting,  the  Senator  from 
N(  w  York  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
at)r  from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
m  ys  15,  as  follows: 


At  Qurezk 
All  ;en 
Bern 
BeitaeQ 
Bi  lie 
Bl<  len 
Br>oke 
Bu  rdlck 
By-d, 

1  [axry  P.,  Jr. 
By  -d,  Robert  C. 
Camon 
Church 
Clirk 
Co)k 
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Cn  Jiston 

Curtis 

Doe 

Do  nenlcl 

Do  Tilnlck 


Allsn 
Ba  tlett 
Be  Imon 
Be  mett 
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;  io  Senate  Resolution  59,  as  amended, 
W8  s  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  as  amended,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  f  oUows : 

S.  Res.  59 

^VThereas  a  railroad  transportation  crisis 
cu  Tently  exists  In  the  United  States;   and 

^  Whereas  such  crisis  has  occurred  as  the 
rea  ult  of  a  number  of  factors  Including — 

1)  a  late  and  abundant  harvest  of  agrl- 
cu  tural  commodities; 

2 )  favorable  market  conditions; 

3 )  the  sale  of  large  quantities  of  grain 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  delay  in  con- 

ili;  ding  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
the  shipment  of  such  grain; 

I  4)   the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture regarding  the  disposal  of  commod- 
held    in    storage    by    the    Commodity 
Cr4dlt  Corporation; 

( 5 )  the  decision  of  the  Department  of 
Agilculture  noi.  to  extend  the  resale  loans 
on  commodities  of  certain  crop  years; 

))  bad  weather  conditions  In  certain 
ar^u  of  the  Nation; 

J)  the  dependence  of  farmers  in  certain 
arebs  upon  grain  from  other  areas  as  the 
res  lit  of  extensive  crop  damage  caused  by 
Hurricane  Agnes; 

( J )  the  loss  of  work  days  at  seaports 
du  Ing  the  Christmas  and  New  Year  periods; 
and 

( 
th« 


(9) 


)  a  shortage  of  railroad  freight  cars  and 
Ineffective  utilization  of  existing  freight 
cai^:  and 

A  rhereas  Immediate  and  appropriate  ac- 
tloi  I  is  required  to  alleviate  such  transpor- 
tat  on  crisis :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

i  ^solved.  That  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that — 

( 1 )  the  option  to  reseal  loans  on  farm- 
sto  -ed  wheat  and  feed  grain  should  be  made 
avs  liable  to  farmers  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Coiporatlon  with  respect  to  the  1971  and 
19*7  2  crops;  and 

if)    the  President  should,  and  is  hereby 


urged  and  requested  to.  immediately  appoint 
a  special  committee  composed  of  one  rep- 
resentative from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, one  from  the  Department  of  Labor, 
one  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, one  from  the  Office  cf  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, one  from  the  National  Oraln  and 
Feed  Association,  one  from  the  Forest  In- 
dustries Council,  and  one  from  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads,  and  an  appro- 
priate representative  of  organized  labor  to 
conduct  a  study  of  the  railroad  freight  car 
shortage  problem  and  to  submit  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  and  Senate  Commerce  Committees, 
within  thirty  days  after  Us  appointment, 
the  results  of  its  study  together  with  its 
recommendations  for  the  most  effective  and 
practical  means  of  (A)  delivering  adequate 
quantities  of  wheat  to  millers  and  feed 
grains  to  farmers  and  stockmen  In  the 
United  States  dependent  upon  such  grain 
for  feeding  their  livestock,  and  (B>  alle- 
viating the  backup  at  those  ports  where 
numerous  ships  and  railroad  cars  are  wait- 
ing to  be  loaded  and  unloaded. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was   agreed   to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE SERVICES  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1973 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  50. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  50)  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare with  amendments  on  page  1,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "of",  strike  out  "1972" 
and  insert  "1973":  on  page  3,  line  14, 
after  the  word  "Services",  strike  out  "Act 
of  1972"  and  insert  "Act";  in  line  16, 
after  the  word  "functions",  strike  out 
"he"  and  insert  "the  Commissioner";  on 
page  9.  line  3,  after  "June  30",  strike  out 
"1974"  and  insert  "1973";  In  the  same 
line,  after  the  amendment  just  above 
stated,  strike  out  "and  $1,250,000"  and 
insert  "$1,000,000";  on  page  12,  line  12, 
after  the  word  "study",  insert  a  comma 
and  "but  no  later  than  eighteen  months 
after  enactment  of  this  Act,";  In  line  14, 
after  the  word  "Congress",  strike  out  "no 
later  than  eighteen  months  after  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act";  at  the  top  of  page 
13,  Insert: 

"■(1)  The  Council  shall  undertake  a  study 
or  studies  concerning  the  effects  of  the  for- 
mulae specified  In  section  303  for  allotment 
among  the  States  for  sums  appropriated  for 
area  planning  and  social  service  programs 
authorized  under  title  HI  of  this  Act.  Upon 
completion  of  this  study,  but  no  later  than 
June  30,  1975.  the  results  of  such  study,  to- 
gether with  recommendations  for  such 
changes.  If  any.  In  such  formulae  as  may  be 
determined  to  be  desirable,  and  the  justifi- 
cation for  any  changes  recommended,  shaU 
be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner,  the  Sec- 


retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

On  page  14,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8, 
insert  "is  authorized";  on  page  16,  line 
20,  after  the  word  "provided.",  insert  "In 
such  cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share 
requirement  may  be  established  accord- 
ing to  the  proportion  of  funds  advanced 
by  each  Federal  agency,  and  any  such 
agency  may  waive  any  technical  grant 
or  contract  requirement  (as  defined  by 
such  regulations)  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  similar  requirements  of  the  ad- 
ministering agency  or  which  the  admin- 
istering agency  does  not  impose.";  on 
page  18,  at  the  beginning  of  line  4,  strike 
out  "Sec.  301.  The  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  is  amended"  and  insert  "Sec.  301. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  encour- 
age"; on  page  20,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  11,  strike  out  "$200,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$150,000,000";  in  line  12,  after  the 
word  "and",  strike  out  "$300,000,000" 
and  insert  "$200,000,000";  in  line  15, 
after  "section  305",  insert  "(except  as 
provided  in  section  307(a))";  on  page 
24,  line  15,  after  the  word  "areas') ",  in- 
sert a  comma  and  "In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  after"; 
on  page  25,  line  6,  after  the  word  "serv- 
ice", strike  out  "area  and  the  State  may 
include  in  any  planning  and  service  area 
designated  pursuant  to  tliis  proviso  such 
additional  areas  adjacent  to  the  unit  of 
general  purpose  local  government  so  de- 
signated as  the  State  determines  to  be 
necessary  for  the  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  programs  authorized  by  this 
title",  and  Insert  "area;  excepft  that  the 
State  may  designate  as  a  planning  and 
service  area,  any  region  within  the  State 
recognized  for  purposes  of  areawlde 
planning  which  includes  one  or  more 
such  units  of  general  purpose  local  gov- 
ernment when  the  State  determines  that 
the  designation  of  such  a  regional  plan- 
ning and  service  area  is  necessary  for, 
and  will  enhance,  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  programs  authorized  by 
this  title,  and";  on  page  28,  line  12,  after 
the  word  "for",  strike  out  "the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of"  and  insert 
"and  coordinate  Information  and  refer- 
ral sources  in  suf-";  on  page  29,  line  24. 
after  the  word  "children",  strike  out 
"and";  on  page  30,  line  5.  after  the  word 
"conducted",  strike  out  "thereunder." 
and  insert  "thereunder;  and";  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  6,  Insert : 

(6)  speclty  the  aottvltles  in  the  planning 
and  service  area  covered  by  the  area  plan 
which  were  assisted  with  funds  made  avail- 
able under  title  rn  of  this  Act  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Older  Americans  Comprehensive 
Services  Amendments  and  specify  each  of 
such  activities  (A)  which  will  not  continue 
to  receive  assistance  under  the  area  plan, 
and  (B)  which  will  continue  to  receive  as- 
sistance under  the  area  plan. 

On  page  31,  line  25,  after  the  word 
"for",  strike  out  "establishing  and  main- 
taining" and  Insert  "and  coordinates"; 
on  page  32,  line  II,  after  the  word  "serv- 
ice", strike  out  "and";  in  line  15,  after 
the  word  "persons",  strike  out  "qualify." 
and  insert  "qualify;  and";  after  line  15. 
insert: 
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(10)  specifies  the  activities  in  the  State 
which  were  assisted  with  sums  made  avail- 
able under  title  III  of  this  Act  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Older  Americans  Comprehensive 
Services  Amendments  and  specifies  each  of 
such  SMStivltles  (A)  which  will  not  continue 
to  receive  assistance  under  the  State  plan 
submitted  pursuant  to  this  section,  and  (B) 
which  will  continue  to  receive  swslstance 
under  the  State  plan  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  section. 

On  page  36,  after  line  17,  Insert: 
(3)  Any  State  which  has  designated  a 
single  planning  and  service  area  pvirsuant  to 
section  304(a)(1)(E)  covering  all,  or  sub- 
stantially all,  of  the  older  persons  In  such 
State,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner, 
may  elect  to  pay  part  of  the  costs  of  the 
administration  of  State  and  area  plans  either 
out  of  sums  alloted  under  this  section  or  out 
of  sums  made  available  for  the  administra- 
tion of  area  plans  pursuant  to  section  303(e) 
(1) ,  but  shall  not  pay  such  costs  out  of  sums 
allotted  under  both  such  sections. 

On  page  37,  line  10,  after  the  word 
"or",  strike  out  "$100,000"  and  insert 
"$150,000";  on  page  39,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  2,  strike  out  "to  section  306  the 
Commissioner  may  advance  to  a  State 
which  does  not  have  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  305  such  amounts  as 
he  deems  appropriate  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  such  State  in  developing  a  State 
plan."  and  insert  "to  section  306  the  Com- 
missioner may  pay  to  a  State  which  does 
not  have  a  State  plan  approved  under 
section  305  such  amounts  as  he  deems 
appropriate  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
such  State  In  developing  a  State  plan. 
From  a  State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year 
which  is  available  pursuant  to  Section 
303.  the  Commissioner  may,  during  the 
period  ending  one  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Older  Americans  Com- 
prehensive Services  Amendments,  pay,  in 
accordance  with  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  to  a  State  which  does  not 
have  a  State  plan  approved  imder  sec- 
tion 305,  such  amounts  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate for  the  purpose  of  continuing 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  activities 
assisted  under  the  plan  of  such  State  ap- 
proved under  section  303  of  this  Act  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  Older  Americans 
Comprehensive  Services  Amendments."; 
on  page  42,  line  25,  after  the  word  "ap- 
propriated", strike  out  "$70,000,000"  and 
insert  "$20,000,000";  on  page  43,  line  1, 
after  "1973",  strike  out  "$105,000,000" 
and  insert  "$25,000,000";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  3,  strike  out  "$140,000,000" 
and  insert  "$30,000,000";  on  page  54.  at 
the  beginning  of  line  1.  strike  out  "$15,- 
000,000"  and  insert  "$10,000,000";  In  line 
2,  after  "1973",  strike  out  "$20,000,000" 
and  insert  "$15,000,000";  in  line  3,  after 
the  word  "and",  strike  out  "$25,000,000" 
and  insert  "$20,000,000";  in  line  7,  after 
"(except  section  412)",  strike  out  "$20,- 
000,000"  and  insert  "$15,000,000";  in  line 
8,  after  "1973",  strike  out  "$30,000,000" 
and  insert  "$20,000,000";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  10,  strike  out  "$40,000,000" 
and  insert  "$25,000,000";  on  page  55,  after 
line  3,  strikeout: 

TITLE  V — MULTIPURPOSE  SENIOR 
CENTERS 
Sec.  501.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
is  further  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  title  IV  the  foUowlng  new  title: 


"TITLE  V— MULTIPURPOSE  SENIOR 
CENTERS 
"Part  A — Constrttction  of  MxTLTiPtrRPOsi: 
Senior  Centers 
"construction  projects 
"Sec  501.  In  order  to  provide  a  focal  point 
In  communities  for  the  development  and 
delivery  of  social  services  and  nutritional 
services  designed  primarUy  for  older  persons, 
the  Commissioner  may  make  grants  to  units 
of  general  purpose  local  government  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations and  may  make  contracts  with  any 
agency  or  organization  to  pay  not  to  exceed 
75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  leasing,  altering, 
or  renovating  existing  facilities  to  serve  as 
multipurpose  senior  centers  (Including  the 
initial  eqtiipment  of  such  faculties),  and. 
where  utilizing  existing  facilities  is  not  feas- 
ible, not  to  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  constructing  new  public  or  nonprofit 
private  multipurpose  senior  centers.  Facilities 
assisted  by  grants  or  contracts  under  this 
part  shall  be  In  close  proximity  to  the  ma- 
jority of  Individuals  eligible  to  use  the 
multipurpose  senior  center,  and  within  walk- 
ing distance  where  possible,  except  that  the 
total  payments  madej)ursuant  to  such  grants 
or  contracts  in  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  the  year  for  the 
piuposes  of  carrying  out  this  part. 

"REgrriREMENTs  FOR  approval  of  applications 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  A  grant  or  contract  for  con- 
struction under  this  part  may  be  made  only 
if  the  application  therefor  Is  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  upon  his  determination  tliat — 

"(1)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  (A)  for 
not  less  than  ten  years  after  completion  of 
construction,  the  facility  will  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  Is  to  be  constructed, 
(B)  sufficient  funds  will  be  available  to  meet 
the  non-Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing the  facility,  end  (C)  sufficient 
funds  will  be  available,  when  construction  Is 
completed,  for  effective  use  of  the  facility  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  being  constructed; 

"(2)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  there 
are  no  existing  facilities  In  the  community 
suitable  for  leasing  as  a  multipurpose  senior 
center,  and  that  there  are  no  existing  facil- 
ities In  the  community  which  could  be  altered 
or  renovated  to  serve  such  a  purpose; 

"(3)  the  plans  and  specifications  are  in 
accordance  with  regulations  relating  to 
minimum  standards  of  construction  and 
equipment;  and 

"(4)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any 
laborer  or  mechanic  employed  by  any  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  in  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  the  construction  of  the 
facility  win  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a  276a5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  In  this  paragraph,  the  authority 
and  functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  PJi.  3176;  64 
Stat.  1267) .  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June 
13.  1934.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  267c). 

"(b)  In  making  grants  or  contracts  under 
this  part,  the  Commissioner  shall — 

"(1)  give  preference  to  the  construction 
of  multipurpose  senior  centers  In  areas  where 
there  is  being  developed  a  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  system  under  title  III  of  this 
Act;  and 

"(2)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to 
the  technical  adequacy  of  any  proposed  con- 
struction. 


"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  503.  Upon  approval  of  any  application 
for  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  part,  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve,  from  any  ap- 
propriation available  therefore,  the  amount 
of  such  grant  or  contract;  the  amount  so 
reserved  may  be  paid  in  advance  of  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  Installments 
consistent  with  construction  progress,  as  ihe 
Commissioner  may  determine.  The  Com- 
missioner's reservation  of  any  amount  under 
this  section  may  be  amended  by  him,  either 
upon  approval  of  an  amendment  of  the  ap- 
plication or  upon  revision  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  construction  of  the  facility. 
"recaptl^e  of  payments 

"Sec.  604.  If,  within  ten  years  after  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  for  which  funds 
have  been  paid  under  this  part — 

"(a)  the  owner  of  the  facility  ceases  to  be 
a  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  orga- 
nization, or 

"(b)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  for  which  It  was  constructed 
(unless  the  Commissioner  determines,  in 
accordance  with  regulations,  that  there  is 
good  cause  for  releasing  the  applicant  or 
other  owner  from  the  obligation  to  do  so) , 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the  fa- 
cility an  amount  which  bears  to  the  then 
value  of  the  facility  (or  so  much  thereof  as 
constituted  an  approved  project  or  projects) 
the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Federal 
funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  facility  financed 
with  the  aid  of  such  funds.  Such  value  shall 
be  determined  by  agreement  of  the  parties 
or  by  action  brought  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  such 
facility  ts  situated." 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  insert : 

TITLE    V— MULTIPURPOSE    SENIOR    CEN- 
TERS 
Sec.  501.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after   title    IV   the   following   new   title: 
"TITLE  V— MULTIPURPOSE  SENIOR  CEN- 
TERS 
"Part  A — AcQuismoN,  Alteration,  or  Reno- 
vation or  Multipurpose  Senior  Centers 

"grants  authorized 
"Sec  501.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  a  focal 
point  in  communities  for  the  development 
and  delivery  of  social  services  and  nutritional 
services  designed  primarily  for  older  persons, 
the  Commissioner  may  make  grants  to  units 
of  general  purpose  local  government  or  oth- 
er public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations and  may  make  contracts  with 
any  agency  or  organization  to  pay  not  to 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  acquir- 
ing, altering,  or  renovating  existing  facilltlea 
to  serve  as  multipurpose  senior  centers  (in- 
cluding the  initial  equipment  of  such  fa- 
cilities). Facilities  assisted  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts  under  this  part  shall  be  In  close  prox- 
imity to  the  majority  of  Individuals  eligible 
to  use  the  multipurpose  senior  center,  antl. 
within  walking  distance  where  possible. 

"(b)  The  total  payments  made  pursuant 
to  grants  or  contracts  imder  this  section  in 
any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed 10  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  ap- 
propriated for  the  year  for  the  ptirposes 
of  carrying  out  this  part. 

"(c)  The  term  'multipurpose  senior  cen- 
ter' means  a  community  faculty  for  the  or- 
ganization and  provision  of  a  broad  spectrum 
of  social  services  and  recreational  opportu- 
nities for  older  jjersons. 
"requirements  for  approval  or  applications 
"Sec.  502.  (a)  A  grant  or  contract  for  pur- 
chase under  this  part  may  be  made  only  U 
the  application  therefor  Is  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  upon  his  determination  that — 
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I )    the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
by   reasonable   assiirances   that    (A) 
lot  less  then  ten  years  after  purchase, 
racUlty  will  not  be  used  and  is  not  In- 
vhlch    it   is   to  be  purchased.    (B)    suf- 
flclefct  funds  will  be  available  to  meet  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  purchase  of 
faculty,    (C)    sufficient    funds    will    be 
,  when  purchase  is  completed,  for 
use  of  the  facility  for  the  purpose 
vhlch   It   is  being  purchased,  and    (D) 
acuity  wUl  not  be  used  and  is  not  in- 
to be  used  for  sectarian  instruction 
a  place  for  religious  worship; 
!)    the  application  contains  or   Is  sup- 
port !d  by  reasonable  assurances  that  there 
\o  existing  facilities  in  the  community 
suitable  for  leasing  as  a  multipurpose  senior 
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)  the  plans  and  specifications  are  in  ac- 
wlth  regulations  relating  to  mini- 
standards  of  construction  and  equlp- 
( promulgated  with  particular  emphasis 
^urlng   compliance   with    the   require- 
of  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of 
(Public  Law  90-180) ) :  and 
i)    the  appUcation  contains  or  is  sup- 
by    adequate    assurance     that    any 
or  mechanic  employed  by  any  Con- 
or subcontractors  In  the  perform- 
of  work  on  the  facility  will  be  paid 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevaUlng 
s^mUar  work  in  the  locality  as  determined 
e  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
vis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended   (40  UjS.C. 
276a5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
with   respect   to   the   labor  standards 
in  this  paragraph,  the  authority  and 
S2t  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
14  of  1950  ( 15  PJl.  3176;  64  Stat. 
,  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13. 
as  amended  (40  VS.C.  276c) . 
)  In  making  grants  or  contracts  under 
1  art,  the  Commissioner  shall — 
)  give  preference  to  the  acquisition  of 
purpose  senior  centers  in  areas  where 
is  being  developed  a  comprehensive  and 
system  under  title  ni  of  this 
.nd 

)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
1  rrban  Development  with  respect  to  the 
adequacy  of  any  proposed  altera- 
renovatlon. 
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503.  Upon  approval  of  any  application 
grant  or  contract  under  this  part,  the 
shall  reserve,  from  any  appro- 
priation avaUable  therefor,  the  amount  of 
grant    or    contract.    The    amount    so 
may  be  paid  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
and    In    such    installments 
litent    with    progress    in    alteration    or 
renovptlon,  as  the  Commissioner  may  deter- 
The  Commissioner's  reservation  of  any 
under  this  section  may  be  amended 
.  either  upon  approval  of  an  amend- 
of  the  application  or  upon  revision  of 
estimated  cost  of  altering  or  renovating 


"HKCAPTtniK  or  PAYSirNTS 

"SEb.  504.  If,  within  ten  years  after  pur- 
chase of  any  faculty  for  which  funds  have 
been  )aid  under  this  part — 

"(a    the  owner  of  the  facility  ceases  to  be 

a  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  orga- 

or 

the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  for  the 

for  which  it  was  purchased  (unless 

immlaaloner  determines,  in  accordance 

regulations,  that  there  is  good  cause 

rt  leasing  the  applicant  or  other  owner 

:he  obligation  to  do  so), 

U:  ilted  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 

the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 

an  amount  which  bears  to  the  then 

of  the  facility  (or  so  much  thereof  as 

an  approved  project  or  projects) 


the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Fed- 
eral funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  facility 
financed  with  the  aid  of  such  funds.  Such 
value  shaU  be  determined  by  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  such  facility  is  situated" 

On  page  63.  line  21,  after  the  word 
"There",  strike  out  "is"  and  insert  "are"- 
in  line  23,  after  "501",  strike  out  "$35.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  end- 
ing prior  to  July  1.  1975"  and  insert 
"$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and  $20,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1975":  on  page  64,  line  19,  after  the 
word  "during",  strike  out  "construction) " 
and  insert  "acquisition,  alteration,  or 
renovation)";  on  page  67,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  7,  strike  out  "construction;" 
and  insert  "acquisition,  alteration,  or 
renovation:";  on  page  69,  line  25,  after 
the  word  "the",  where  it  appears  the  sec- 
ond time,  strike  out  "construction"  and 
insert  "acquisition,  alteration  or  renova- 
tion"; on  page  70,  line  11.  after  the  word 
"the",  strike  out  "construction"  and  in- 
sert "acquisition,  alteration  or  renova- 
tion"; on  page  72,  line  10.  after  the  word 
"fiscal",  strike  out  "years."  and  insert 
"year."  ";  after  line  10.  strike  out: 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec.  512.  For  purposes  of  this  bill — 
"(1)  the  term  'multipurpose  senior  center' 
means  a  community  facility  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  provision  of  a  broad  spectrum  of 
services  (Including  provision  of  health,  so- 
cial, and  educational  services  and  provision 
of  facilities  for  recreational  activities)  for 
older  persons. 

"(2)  the  term  'cost  of  construction'  in- 
cludes the  cost  of  architects'  fees  and  ac- 
quisition of  land  In  connection  with  con- 
struction, but  does  not  include  the  cost  of 
offsite  Improvements." 

On  page  75.  after  line  4,  strike  out: 
"Sec.  614.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  grants  or  contracts  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  611.  $35,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  845.000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974. 
$55,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975. 

■'(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  or  contracts  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  611.  $6,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  $7,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974, 
•8.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1975." 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 
"Sec.  614.  (a)  (1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  grants  or  contracts  under 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  611,  $41.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  $52,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1974.  and  $63,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1975,  respectively,  of 
which  (A)  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973,  $45,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $55,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  re- 
spectively, shall  be  available  for  such  years 
for  grants  or  contracts  under  subsection  (a) 
of  section  611.  and  (B)  $6,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  $7,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and 
$8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975.  respectively,  shall  be  available  for  such 
years  for  grants  or  contracts  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  such  section. 
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"(2)  If  the  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated  under  pargaraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section  are  not  appropriated  and  made  avaU- 
able for  each  such  fiscal  year,  then  such 
sums  as  are  so  appropriated  and  made  avail- 
able for  each  such  fiscal  year  shaU  be  allo- 
cated so  chat — 

"(A)  any  amounts  appropriated  not  In  ex- 
cess of  $25,000,000  shall  be  used  for  grants 
or  contracts  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
611;  and 

"(B)  any  amounts  appropriated  In  excess 
of  $31,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  $32,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974.  and  $33,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  respectively, 
shall  be  used  for  grants  or  contracts  for  such 
fiscal  years  under  subsection  (a)  of  such  sec- 
tion." 

On  page  78.  line  13.  after  the  word 
"by",  strike  out  'spelling"  and  insert 
•striking";  in  the  same  line,  after  the 
word  "section",  insert  "and  substitut- 
ing"; in  line  14,  after  the  word  "there- 
of", strike  out  "each  fiscal"  and  insert 
"such  fiscal  year";  in  line  22,  after  the 
word  "the",  strike  out  "Secretary"  and 
insert  "Commissioner";  on  page  83,  line 
20.  after  the  word  "The",  strike  out  "sec- 
ond" and  insert  "third";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read : 

s.  50 
A  bUl  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thU  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Older  Americans  Com- 
prehensive Services  Amendments  of  1973". 
TITLE  I— DECLARATION  OP  OBJECTIVES 

FINDINGS    AND    PDRPOSES 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  that  mUlions 
of  older  citizens  In  this  Nation  are  suffering 
unnecessary  harm  from  the  lack  of  adequate 
services.  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act,  in  support  of  the  objectives  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966,  to — 

(1)  make  avaUable  comprehensive  pro- 
grams which  include  a  full  range  of  health, 
education,  and  social  services  to  our  older 
citizens  who  need  them. 

(2)  give  fvill  and  special  consideration  to 
older  citizens  with  special  needs  in  planning 
such  programs,  and,  pending  the  avaUabUity 
of  such  programs  for  aU  older  citizens,  give 
priority  to  the  elderly  with  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic and  social  need, 

(3)  provide  comprehensive  programs  which 
will  assure  the  coordinated  delivery  of  a  full 
range  of  essential  services  to  our  older  citi- 
zens, and,  where  applicable,  also  furnish 
meaningful  employment  opportunities  for 
many  Individuals,  Including  older  persons, 
young  persons,  and  volunteers  from  the  com- 
munity, and 

(4)  insure  that  the  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  such  programs  wUl  be  undertaken  as 
a  partnership  of  older  citizens,  community 
agencies,  and  State  and  local  governments, 
with  appropriate  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Sec.  102.  Section  101(8)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "services"  the  foUowlng:  ",  includ- 
ing access  to  low-cost  transportation.". 
TITLE  n— ADMINISTRATION  ON  AOINO 
Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"ESTABUSHMENT   OF    ADMINISTRATION    ON 
AGING 

"Sec  201.  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  an  Administration  on 
Aging  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
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the  'Administration')  which  shall  bo  headed 
by  a, Commissioner  on  Aging  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  'Commissioner'). 
Except  for  title  VI  and  as  otherwise  speci- 
fically provided  by  the  Older  Americans  Com- 
prehensive Services  Act,  the  Administration 
shall  be  the  principal  agency  for  carrying  out 
this  Act.  In  the  performance  of  his  functions, 
the  Commissioner  shaU  be  directly  responsi- 
ble to  the  Secretary  and  not  to  or  through 
any  other  officer  of  that  Department.  The 
Commissioner  shall  not  delegate  any  of  his 
functions  to  any  other  officer  who  is  not  di- 
rectly responsible  to  him  unless  he  first  sub- 
mits a  plan  for  such  delegation  to  the  Con- 
gress. Such  delegation  Is  effective  at  the  end 
of  the  first  period  of  thirty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the  date 
on  which  the  plan  for  such  delegation  Is 
transmitted  to  it,  unless  between  the  day  of 
transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  thirty-day 
period  either  House  passes  a  resolution  stat- 
ing in  substance  that  that  House  does  not 
favor  such  delegation.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  continuity  of  session  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die,  and 
the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in  ses- 
sion because  of  an  adjournment  of  more  than 
three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in 
the  computation  of  the  thirty-day  period. 
Under  provisions  contained  in  a  reorganiza- 
tion plan,  a  provision  of  the  plan  may  be 
effective. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

(b)  (1)  Section  202(4)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  develop  plans,  conduct  and  arrange 
for  research  In  the  field  of  aging,  and  assist 
In  the  establishment  of  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  older 
persons  for  social  services,  including  nu- 
trition, hospitalization,  preretirement  train- 
ing, continuing  education,  low-cost  transpor- 
tation and  housing,  and  health  services; " 

(2)  Section  202  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1956  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (7) ,  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (8)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(9)  develop  basic  policies  and  set  priori- 
ties with  respect  to  the  development  and 
operation  of  programs  and  activities  con- 
ducted under  authority  of  this  Act; 

"(10)  provide  for  the  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  activities  related  to  such 
purposes; 

"(11)  coordinate,  and  assist  in.  the  plan- 
ning and  development  by  public  (Including 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies)  and  non- 
profit private  organizations  of  programs  for 
older  persons,  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  nationwide  network  of  compre- 
hensive, coordinated  services  and  opportuni- 
ties for  such  persons; 

"  (12)  convene  conferences  of  such  authori- 
ties and  officials  and  public  (including  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies)  and  nonprof- 
it private  organizations  concerned  with  the 
development  and  operation  of  programs  for 
older  persons  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary  or  proper  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  policies  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(13)  develop  and  operate  programs  pro- 
viding services  and  opportunities  as  author- 
ized by  this  Act  which  are  not  otherwise 
provided  by  existing  programs  for  older 
persons; 

"(14)  carry  on  a  continuing  evaluation  of 
the  programs  and  activities  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  Impact  of  medicare  and  medicaid, 
the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1967,  and 
the  programs  of  the  National  Housing  Act 


relating  to  housing  for  the  elderly  and  the 
setting  of  standards  for  the  licensing  of  nurs- 
ing homes,  Intermediate  care  homes,  and 
other  faculties  providing  care  for  older 
people; 

"(16)  provide  information  and  assistance 
to  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  by  them  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  related  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act;  and 

"(16)  develop.  In  coordination  with  other 
agencies,  a  national  plan  for  meeting  the 
needs  for  trained  personnel  in  the  field  of 
aging,  and  for  training  persons  for  carrying 
out  programs  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  conduct  and  provide  for  the  con- 
ducting of  such  training." 

(3)  Section  202  of  the  Act  (as  amended 
by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  subsec- 
tion) Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
after  "Sec.  202.",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  executing  his  duties  and  functions 
under  this  Act  and  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  provided  for  by  this 
Act,  the  Commissioner,  in  consultation  with 
the  Director  of  Action,  shall  take  all  possible 
steps  to  encourage  and  permit  voluntary 
groups  active  in  social  services,  including 
youth  organizations  active  at  the  high  school 
or  college  levels,  to  participate  and  be  in- 
volved individually  or  through  representa- 
tive groups  in  such  programs  or  activities  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  through  the 
performance  of  advisory  or  consultative  func- 
tions, and  In  other  appropriate  ways." 

(c)  Title  II  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  "of 
1965  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"FEDERAL    AGENCY    COOPERATION 

"Sec.  203.  Federal  agencies  proposing  to 
establish  programs  substantially  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  consult  with 
the  Administration  on  Aging  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  such  services,  and  Federal 
agencies  administering  such  programs  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Administration  on  Aging 
in  carrying  out  such  services. 

"THE     NATIONAL     INTOHMA'nON    AKD     EESOURCE 
CLEARING    HOUSE    FOR    THE    AGING 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  estabUsh  and  operate 
a  National  Infoi-matlon  and  Resource  Clear- 
ing House  for  the  Aging  which  shall— 

"(1)  coUect.  analyze,  prepare,  and  dissemi- 
nate Information  related  to  the  needs  and  In- 
terests of  older  persons; 

"(2)  obtain  Information  concerning  older 
persons  from  public  and  private  agencies  and 
other  organizations  serving  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  older  persons  and  furnish,  upon  re- 
quest. Information  to  such  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations. Including  Information  developed 
by  Federal,  State,  and  local  public  agencies 
with  respect  to  programs  of  such  agencies  de- 
signed to  serve  the  needs  and  interests  of 
older  persons: 

"(3)  encourage  the  establishment  of  State 
and  local  Information  centers  and  provide 
technical  assistance  to  such  centers,  includ- 
ing sources  established  under  section  304(c) 
(3)  and  section  305(a)  (7) .  to  assist  older  per- 
sons to  have  ready  access  to  information;  and 

"(4)  carry  out  a  special  program  for  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  information 
relevant  to  consumer  Interests  of  older  per- 
sons In  order  that  such  older  persons  may 
more  readily  obtain  information  concerning 
goods  and  services  needed  by  them. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  take  what- 
ever action  is  necessary  to  achieve  coordina- 
tion of  activities  carried  out  or  assisted  by  all 
departments,  agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
the  collection,  preparation,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  relevant  to  older  per- 
sons. To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Commis- 


sioner shall  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  subsection  through  the  National  Infor- 
mation and  Resource  Clearing  House  for  the 
Aging. 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion $750,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973.  and  $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $1,250,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"FEDERAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE  AGING 

"Sec  205.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Federal 
Council  on  the  Aging  to  be  composed  of  fif- 
teen members  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
for  terms  of  three  years  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
Members  shall  be  appointed  so  as  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  older  Americans,  national  or- 
ganizations with  an  Interest  in  aging,  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  the  general  public.  At  least 
five  of  the  members  shall  themselves  be  older 
persons. 

"(b)(1)  Of  the  members  first  appointed, 
five  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  five  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  five  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  as  designated  by  the 
President  at  the  time  of  appointment. ' 

"(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  Members  shall  be 
eligible  for  reappointment  and  may  serve  af- 
ter the  expiration  of  their  terms  until  their 
successors  have  taken  office. 

"(3)  Any  vacancy  in  the  CouncU  shall  not 
affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  by  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

"(4)  Members  of  the  CouncU  shaU,  while 
serving  on  business  of  the  Council,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  daily  rate  specified  for  grade 
GS-18  in  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  including  traveltlme.  and  while  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, in  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses 
authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  designate  the 
Chairman  from  among  the  members  ap- 
pointed to  the  Council.  The  CouncU  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman  but  not 
less  often  than  four  times  a  year.  The  Sec- 
retary and  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  shall 
be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Council. 
"(d)  The  CouncU  shall— 
"(1)  advise  and  assist  the  President  on 
matters  relatmg  to  the  special  needs  of  older 
Americans; 

"(2)  assist  the  Commissioner  in  making 
the  appraisal  of  needs  required  by  section 
402; 

"(3)  review  and  evaluate,  on  a  continuing 
basis.  Federal  policies  regarding  the  aging 
and  programs  and  other  activities  affecting 
the  aging  conducted  or  assisted  by  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appraising  their  value  and  their  Im- 
pact on  the  lives  of  older  Americans:  and 

"(4 1  serve  as  a  spokesman  on  behalf  of 
older  Americans  by  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President,  to  the  Secretary,  the 
Commissioner,  and  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  policies  regarding  the  aging 
and  federally  conducted  cr  assisted  programs 
and  other  activities  relating  to  or  affecting 
them: 

"(5)  inform  the  public  about  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  aging,  in  consultation 
with  the  National  Information  and  Resource 
Clearing  House  for  the  Aging,  by  collecting 
and  disseminating  infcrmation,  conducting 
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_  studies  and  publishing  the 
thereof,  and  by  Issuing  publications 
reports;  and 

provide  public  forums  for  discussing 

publicizing  the  problems  and  needs  of 

aging  and  obtaining  Information  relating 

"^to  by  conducting  public  hearings,  and 

conducting    or    sponsoring    conferences, 

and  other  such  meetings. 


e)   The  Secretary  and  the  Commissioner 


shall   make   available   to   the   Council   such 

information,  and  other  assistance  as  It 

require  to  carry  out  its  activities. 

')    Beginning    with    the    year    1974    the 

shall  make  such  interim  reports  as  it 

advisable  and  an  annual  rep>ort  of  its 

and  recommendations  to  the  Presl- 

not  later  than  March  13  of  each  year. 

President  shall  transmit  each  such  re- 

to  the  Congress  together  with  his  com- 

and  recommendations. 

The  Council  shall  undertake  a  study 

interrelationships  of  benefit  programs 

the  elderly   operated   by   Federal.  State. 

local  government  agencies.  Following  the 

of  this  study,  but  no  later  than 

months  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

President  shall  submit  to  Congress  rec- 

for    brlngftig    about    greater 

of  eligibility  standards,  and  for 

natlng    the    negative    Impact    that    one 

I's  standards  may  have  on  another. 

)   The  Council  shall  undertake  a  study 

combined  Impact  of  all  taxes  on  the 

' — Including  but  not  limited  to  income 

sales,  social  security   taxes.  Upon 

of  this  study,  but  no  l^ter  than 

n  months  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

President  shall  submit  to  Congress,  and 

he    Qovemor    and    legislatures    of    the 

the  results  thereof  and  such  recom- 

as  he  deems  necessary. 

1 1)  The  Council  shall  undertake  a  study 

s  ;udles  concerning  the  effects  of  the  for- 

■'   -  specified  in  section  303  for  allotment 

_  the  States  of  stims  appropriated  for 

planning  and  social  service  programs  au- 

—  1  under  title  in  of  this  Act.  Upon  com- 

of  this  study,  but  no  later  than  June 

975,  the  results  of  such  study,  together 

recommendations  for  such  changes,  if 

In  such  formulae  as  may  be  determined 

desirable,  and  the  Justification  for  any 

recommended,  shall  be  submitted  to 

Commissioner,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 

and  Welfare,  the  Committee  on 

and  Public  Welfare  of  the  Senate,  and 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 

louse  of  Representatives. 

'AOICZNISTSATION   OF  THE  ACT 

dec.  aoe.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
tpls  Act,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
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(2) 


(i) 


)     provide    consultative    services    and 
assistance  to  public  or  nonprofit 
prlvfite  agencies  and  organizations; 

)  provide  short-term  training  and  tech- 
Instructlon; 

)  conduct  research  and  demonstrations; 

I)    collect,    prepare,    publish,    and    dls- 

speclal  educational  or  Informatlon- 

riaterials.  Including  reports  of  the  proj- 

for  which  funds  are  provided  under  this 

and 

provide  staff  and  other  technical  as- 
j  to  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging. 
In  administering  his  functions  under 
Act,  the  Commissioner  may  utilize  the 
and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Government  and  of  any  other  public 
r  onproflt  agency  or  organization,  in  ac- 
wlth  agreements  between  the  Com- 
and  the  head  thereof,  and  Is  au- 
to pay  therefor,  in  advance  or  by 
of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  provided 

agreement. 
:)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 
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"EVALUATION 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  measure 
and  evaluate  the  impact  of  aU  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act.  their  effectiveness  In 
achieving  stated  goals  In  general,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  their  cost,  their  Impact  on  related 
programs,  and  their  structure  and  mecha- 
nisms for  delivery  of  services,  including, 
where  appropriate,  comparisons  with  appro- 
priate control  groups  composed  of  persons 
who  have  not  participated  in  such  programs. 
Evaluations  shall  be  conducted  by  persons 
not  immediately  involved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  or  project  evaluated. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  grants 
or  contracts  under  section  308  or  title  IV  of 
this  Act  until  he  has  developed  and  pub- 
lished general  standards  to  be  used  by  him 
in  evaluating  the  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  such  section  or  title.  Results 
of  evaluations  conducted  pursuant  to  such 
standards  shall  be  Included  in  the  reports  re- 
quired by  section  208. 

"  (c)  In  carrying  out  evaluations  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall,  whenever  possi- 
ble, arrange  to  obtain  the  opinions  of  pro- 
gram and  project  participants  about  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  programs 
and  projects. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  annually  publUh 
summaries  of  the  results  of  evaluative  re- 
search and  evaluation  of  program  and  proj- 
ect impact  and  effectiveness,  the  full  con- 
tents of  which  shall  be  available  to  Congress 
and  the  public. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  take  the  necessary 
aotlon  to  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  daU  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  United  States. 

"(f)  Such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  deem  necessary  for  purposes  of  the  eval- 
uations conducted  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  available  to  him.  upon  request,  by 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  use 
such  sums  as  may  be  required,  but  not  to 
exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act.  or  $1,000,000,  whichever 
is  greater,  to  conduct  program  and  project 
evaluations  (directly,  or  by  grants  or  con- 
tracts) as  required  by  this  title.  In  the  case 
of  allotments  from  such  an  appropriation, 
the  amount  available  for  such  allotments 
(and  the  amount  deemed  appropriated  there- 
for) shall  be  reduced  accordingly. 
"reports 

"Sec.  208.  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress a  full  and  complete  report  on  the  activi- 
ties carried  out  under  this  Act.  Such  annual 
reports  shall  Include  statistical  data  reflect- 
ing services  and  activities  provided  Individ- 
uals during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
"joint  funding   or  projects 

"Sec.  209.  Pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  and  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  where  funds  are  provided  for  a  single 
project  by  more  than  one  Federal  agency  to 
any  agency  or  organization  assisted  under 
this  Act.  the  Federal  agency  principally  in- 
volved may  be  designated  to  act  for  all  In 
administering  the  funds  provided.  In  such 
cases,  a  single  non-Federal  share  require- 
ment may  be  established  according  to  the 
proportion  of  funds  advanced  by  ejwih  Fed- 
eral agency,  and  any  such  agency  may  waive 
any  technical  grant  or  contract  requirement 
(as  defined  by  such  regulations)  which  is 
Inconsistent  with  the  similar  requirements 
of  the  administering  agency  or  which  the 
administering  agency  does  not  impose. 


"ADVANCE    rUNDINO 

"Sec.  210.  (a)  For  the  piupose  of  affoKilng 
adequate  notice  of  funding  available  under 
this  Act.  appropriations  under  this  Act  are 
authorized  to  be  Included  in  the  appropria- 
tion Act  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  they  are  available  for 
obligation. 

"(b)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
advance  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shall  apply  notwithstanding 
that  its  initial  application  will  result  in  the 
enactment  in  the  same  year  (whether  in  the 
same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two 
separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year." 

Sec.  202.  Title  vni  of  the  Older  Anlerlcans 
Act  of  1965  is  hereby  repealed. 

TITLE  ni— GRANTS  FOR  STATE  AND 
AREA  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  301.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  title  HI  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

"TITLE     III— GRANTS     FOR    STATE    AND 

COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS  ON  AGING 

"purpose 

Sec.  301.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  and  assist  State  and  local  agencies 
to  concentrate  resources  In  order  to  develop 
greater  capacity  and  foster  the  development 
of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  service 
systems  to  serve  older  persons  by  entering 
Into  new  cooperative  arrangements  with  each 
other  and  with  providers  of  social  services 
for  planning  for  the  provision  of,  and  pro- 
viding, social  services  and,  where  necessary, 
to  reorganize  or  reassign  functions.  In  order 
to— 

"(1)  secure  and  maintain  maximum  in- 
dependence and  dignity  in  a  home  environ- 
ment for  older  persons  capable  of  self-care 
with  appropriate  supportive  seavices;  and 

"(2)  remove  individual  andilocial  barriers 
to  economic  and  personal  l^tependence  for 
older  persons. 

"DEriNmoi 

"Sec.  302.  For  purpose^ 

"  ( 1 )   The  term  'social  L 
of  the  following  services 


if  this  title — 
;vlces'  means  any 
Ich  meet  such 


as   the   Commissioner   may   pre- 


standards 
scribe: 

"(A)  health,  continuing  education,  wel- 
fare, informational,  recreational,  homemaker, 
counseling,  or  referral  services; 

"(B)  transportation  services  where  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  access  to  social  services; 

"(C)  services  designed  to  encourage  and 
assist  older  pei-sons  to  use  the  facilities 
available  to  them; 

"(D)  services  designed  to  assist  older  per- 
sons to  obtain  adequate  housing; 

"(E)  service  designed  to  assist  older  per- 
sons In  avoiding  institutionalization.  Includ- 
ing prelnstltutlonallzatlon  evaluation  and 
screening,  and  home  health  servicKs;  or 

"(F)  any  other  services;  if  suefci  services 
are  necessary  for  the  general  welfare  of  older 
persons. 

"(2)  The  term  'unit  of  general  purpose 
local  government"  means  (A)  a  political  sub- 
division of  the  State  whose  authority  is 
broad  and  general  and  is  not  limited  to  only 
one  function  or  a  combination  of  related 
functions,  or  (B)  an  Indian  tribal  organiza- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  term  'comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated system"  means  a  system  for  providing 
all  necessary  social  services  in  a  manner  de- 
signed to — 

"(A)  facilitate  accessibility  to  and  utiliza- 
tion of  all  social  services  provided  within  the 
geographic  area  served  by  such  system  by 
any  public  or  private  agency  or  organiza- 
tion; 
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"(B)  develop  and  make  the  most  efficient 
use  of  social  services  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
older  persons;  and 

"(C)  use  available  resources  efllclently  and 
with  a  minimum  of  duplication. 

"AREA  PLANNING  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  (100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  $160,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and  $200,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  to  enable  the  Commissioner  to  make 
grants  to  each  State  with  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  section  305  (except  as  provided 
in  section  307  (a) )  for  paying  part  of  the 
cost  (pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion) of — 

"(1)  the  administration  of  area  plans  by 
area  agencies  on  aging  designated  pursuant 
to  section  304(a)  (2)  (A) ,  Including  the  prep- 
aration of  area  plans  on  aging  consistent 
with  section  304(c)  and  the  evaluation  of 
activities  carried  out  under  such  plans;  and 

"(2)  the  development  of  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  systems  for  the  delivery  of 
social  services. 

"(b)(1)  Prom  the  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  erdlng 
June  30.  1973.  under  section  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, (A)  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  shall  each  be  allotted  an 
amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  1  per 
ceatum  of  such  sum,  (B)  each  other 
State  shall  be  allotted  an  amount  equal  to 
one-half  of  1  per  centimi  of  such  sum.  and 
(C)  from  the  remainder  of  the  sum  so 
appropriated,  each  State  shall  be  allotted 
an  additional  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  such  remainder  as  the  population 
aged  sixty  or  over  In  such  State  bears  to  the 
population  aged  sixty  or  over  in  all  States. 

"(2)  Prom  the  siuns  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  each  State 
shall  be  allotted  an  amount  which  bears  the 
-same  ratio  to  such  sum  as  the  population 
aged  sixty  or  over  in  such  State  bears  to  the 
population  aged  sixty  or  over  in  all  States, 
except  that  (A)  no  State  shall  be  allotted 
less  than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  determination  Is  made;  (B)  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
each  be  allotted  no  less  than  one-fourth  of 
1  per  centum  of  the  sum  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  determination 
is  made;  and  (C)  no  State  shall  be  allotted 
an  amount  less  than  that  State  received  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  exception  contained  In  clause 
(A)  of  this  paragraph  only,  the  term  'State" 
does  not  Include  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(3)  The  niimber  of  persons  aged  sixty 
or  over  in  any  State  and  in  all  States  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  and  satisfactory 
data  available  to  him. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines that  any  amount  allotted  to  a  State 
for  a  fiscal  year  under  this  section  will  not  be 
used  by  such  State  for  carrirtng  out  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  allotment  was  made,  he 
shall  make  such  amount  available  for  carry- 
ing out  such  purpose  to  one  or  more  other 
States  to  the  extent  he  determines  such  other 
States  will  be  able  to  use  such  additional 
amount  for  carrying  out  such  purpose.  Any 
amount  made  available  to  a  State  from  an 
appropriation  for  a  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
the  preceding  sentence  shall,  for  purposes 
of  this  title,  be  regarded  as  part  of  such 
State's  allotment  (as  determined  under  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  section)  for 
Buch  year, 

"(d)  The  allotment  of  a  State  under  this 


section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  shall  remain  available  until  the  close 
of  the  following  fiscal  year. 

"(e)  From  a  State's  allotment  under  this 
section  for  a  fiscal  year — 

"  ( 1 )  such  amount  as  the  State  agency  de- 
termines, but  not  more  than  15  pter  centum 
thereof,  shall  be  available  for  paying  such 
percentage  as  such  agency  determines,  but 
not  more  than  75  i>er  centum,  of  the  cost  of 
administration  of  area  plans;  and 

"(2)  such  amount  as  the  State  agency 
determines,  but  not  more  than  20  per  cen- 
tum thereof,  shall  be  available  for  paying 
such  percentage  as  such  agency  determines, 
but  not  more  than  75  per  centum,  of  the  cost 
of  social  services  which  are  not  provided  as 
a  part  of  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
system  in  planning  and  service  aresis  for 
which  there  Is  an  area  plan  approved  by  the 
State  agency. 

The  remainder  of  such  allotment  shall  be 
available  to  such  State  only  for  paying  such 
percentage  as  the  State  agency  determines, 
but  not  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  social  services  provided  in  the  State  as  a 
part  of  comprehensive  and  coordinated  sys- 
tems in  planning  and  service  areas  for  which 
there  is  an  area  plan  approved  by  the  State 
agency. 

"ORGANIZATION 

"State  Organization 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  In  order  for  a  State  to  be 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  programs  of 
grants  to  States  from  allotments  under  sec- 
tion 303  and  section  306 — 

"(1)  the  State  shall,  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  designate 
a  State  agency  as  the  sole  State  agency  ( here- 
inafter in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  State 
agency')  to:  (A)  develop  the  State  plan  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Commissioner  for  ap- 
proval under  section  305,  (B)  administer  the 
State  plan  within  such  State,  (C)  be  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  coordination  of  all 
State  activities  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  (D)  review  and  comment  on.  at  the 
request  of  any  Federal  department  or  agen- 
cy, any  application  from  any  agency  or  orga- 
nization within  such  State  to  such  Federal 
department  or  agency  for  assistance  related 
to  meeting  the  needs  of  older  persons;  and 
(E)  divide  the  entire  State  Into  distinct  areas 
(hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  'plan- 
ning and  service  areas'),  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner,  after  con- 
sidering the  geographical  distribution  of  in- 
dividuals aged  sixty  and  older  In  the  State, 
the  Incidence  of  the  need  for  social  services 
(including  the  numbers  of  older  persons  with 
low  Incomes  residing  in  such  areas) ,  the  dis- 
tribution of  resources  available  to  provide 
such  services,  the  boundaries  of  existing  areas 
within  the  State  which  were  drawn  for  the 
planning  or  administration  of  social  services 
programs,  the  location  of  units  of  general 
purpose  local  government  within  the  State, 
and  any  other  relevant  factors;  Provided, 
That  any  unit  of  general  purpose  local  gov- 
ernment which  has  a  population  aged  sixty 
or  over  of  fifty  thousand  or  more  or  which 
contains  15  per  centum  or  more  of  the  State's 
population  aged  sixty  or  over  shall  be  de- 
signated as  a  planning  and  service  area;  ex- 
cept that  the  State  may  designate  as  a  plan- 
ning and  service  area,  any  region  within  the 
State  recognized  for  purposes  of  areawlde 
planning  which  includes  one  or  more  such 
units  of  general  purpose  local  government 
when  the  State  determines  that  the  designa- 
tion of  such  a  regional  planning  and  serv- 
ice area  is  necessary  for,  and  will  enhance, 
the  effective  administration  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  title,  and 

"(2)  the  State  agency  designated  pxirsuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  shall — 

"(A)  determine  for  which  planning  and 
service  areas  an  area  plan  will  be  developed, 
In  accordance  with  subsection   (c)    of  this 


section,  and  for  each  such  area  designate, 
after  consideration  of  the  views  offered  by  the 
unit  or  units  of  general  purpose  local  govern- 
ment in  such  area,  a  public  or  nonprofit 
privat3  agency  or  organization  as  the  area 
agency  on  aging  for  such  area:  and 

"(B)  provide  assurances,  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner  that  the  Stale  agency  will  take 
into  account,  in  connection  with  matters  of 
general  policy  arising  In  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  State  plan  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  views  of  recipients  of  social  services 
provided  under  such  plan. 

"Area  Organization 

"(b)  An  area  agency  on  aging  designated 
under  subsection  (a)   must  be — 

"(1)  an  established  office  of  aging  which 
is  operating  within  a  planning  and  service 
area  designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (ai 
of  this  section,  or 

"  ( 2 1  any  office  or  agency  of  a  unit  of  general 
purpose  local  government,  which  Is  desig- 
nated for  this  purFKJse  by  the  chief  elected 
official  or  officials  of  such  unit,  or 

"(3)  any  office  or  agency  designated  by  the 
chief  elected  official  or  officials  of  a  combi- 
nation of  units  of  general  purpose  local 
government  to  act  on  behalf  of  such  combi- 
nation for  this  purpose,  or 

" (4)  any  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency 
In  a  planning  and  service  area  which  is 
under  the  supervision  or  direction  for  this 
purpose  of  the  designated  State  agency  and 
which  can  engage  in  the  planning  or  provi- 
sion of  a  broad  range  of  social  services 
within  such  planning  and  service  area, 
and  must  provide  assurance,  found  adequate 
by  the  State  agency,  that  it  will  have  the 
ability  to  develop  an  area  plan  and  to  carry 
out,  directly  or  through  contractual  or  other 
arrangements,  a  program  pursuant  to  the 
plan  within  the  planning  and  service  area. 
In  designating  an  area  agency  on  aging, 
the  State  agency  shall  give  preference  to  an 
established  office  on  aging,  unless  the  State 
agency  finds  that  no  such  office  within  the 
planning  and  service  area  will  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  carry  out  the  area  plan, 
"Area  plans 

"(C)  In  order  to  be  approved  by  the  State 
agency,  ua  area  plan  for  a  plEinnlng  and 
service  area  shall  be  developed  by  the  area 
agency  or.  aging  designated  with  respect  to 
such  area  under  subsection  (a)   and  shall — 

"(1)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  system  for 
the  delivery  of  social  services  within  the 
pla:inlng  and  senlce  area  covered  by  the 
plan.  Including  determining  the  need  for  so- 
cial services  in  such  area  (taking  Into  con- 
sideration, among  other  things,  the  numbers 
of  older  persons  with  low  incomes  residing 
In  such  area),  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  the  use  of  resources  In  meeting  such  need, 
and  entering  into  agreements  with  provid- 
ers of  social  services  in  such  area,  for  the 
provision  of  such  services  to  meet  such  need; 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  criteria  established 
by  the  Commissioner  by  regulation  relating 
to  priorities,  provide  for  the  initiation,  ex- 
pansion, or  Improvement  of  social  sen'lces  In 
the  planning  and  service  area  covered  by  the 
area  plan; 

"(3)  provide  for  and  coordinate  Informa- 
tion and  referral  sources  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  assure  that  all  older  persons  within 
the  planning  and  service  area  covered  by  the 
plan  will  have  reasonably  convenient  access 
to  such  sources.  For  purposes  of  this  section 
and  section  306(a)  1 7).  an  information  and 
referral  source  is  a  location  where  the  State 
or  other  public  or  private  agency  or  organi- 
zation (A)  maintains  current  information 
with  respect  to  the  opportunities  and  serv- 
ices available  to  older  persons,  and  develops 
current  lists  of  older  persons  in  need  of  serv- 
ices and  opportunities,  and  (B)  employs  a 
specially  trained  staff  to  Inform  older  per- 
sons of  the  opportunities  and  services  which 
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ai  i  available,  and  assist  such  persons  to  take 
ac  vantage  of  sucb  opportunities  and  services; 
aqd 

'(4)  provide  that  the  area  agency  on  ag- 
Inb  will — 

'(A)  conduct  periodic  evaluation  of  acti- 
les  carried  out  pursuant  to  the  area  plan; 
"(B)   render  appropriate  technical  assist- 
to  providers  of  social  services  In  the 
planning   and   service   area  covered   by   the 
plan; 
(C)    where  necessary  and  feasible,  enter 
»  arrangements,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
li  Ions  of  the  area  plan,  under  which  funds 
uqder  this  title  may  be  used  to  provide  legal 
to  older  persons  In  the  planning  and 
area   carried  out   through   federally 
programs  or  other  public  or  non- 
pTpQt  agencies; 

'(O)  take  Into  account,  in  connection  with 

mitters  of  general  policy  arising  In  the  de- 

and  administration  of  the  area 

,  the  views  of  recipients  of  services  under 

sutsh  plan; 

(E)  where  possible,  enter  into  arrange- 
wlth  organizations  providing  day  care 

for  children  so  as  to  provide  oppor- 
tuhlties  for  older  persons  to  aid  or  assist,  on 
voluntary  basis,  In  the  delivery  of  sucb 
to  children: 

(F)  establish  an  advisory  council,  con- 
sluing  of  representatives  of  the  target  pop- 
ulation and  the  general  public,  to  advise  the 

agency  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
adfailnlstratlon  of  the  plan  and  operations 
conducted  thereunder;  and 

(5)  specify  the  activities  In  the  planning 
service  area  covered  by  the  area  plan 
wttich  were  assisted  with  funds  made  avail- 
under  title  in  of  this  Act  prior  to  en- 
ment  of  the  Older  Americans  Comprehen- 
Servlces  Amendments  and  specify  each 
such  activities   (A)    which  will  not  con- 
tlilue  to  receive  assistance  under  the  area 
and  (B)  which  will  continue  to  receive 
under  the  area  plan. 

"STATK  PLANS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  In  order  for  a  State  to  be 
iklble  for  grants  for  a  fiscal  year  from  its 
all  >tments  under  section  303  and  section  306, 
ex  ept  as  provided  in  section  307(a) ,  It  shall 
su  >mlt  to  the  Commissioner  a  State  plan  for 
su  :h  year  which  meets  such  criteria  as  the 
o^nmlssioner  may  prescribe  by  regulation 
which — 

(1)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
eviluate  the  need  for  social  services  within 

State  and  determine  the  extent  to  which 
public    or   private    programs    meet 
suih  need; 

(2)  provides  for  the  use  of  such  methods 
administration    (Including   methods    re- 
lating   to   the    establishment    and    mainte- 
nance of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  ba- 

except  that  the  Commissioner  shall  ex- 
no    authority    with    respect    to    the 
selection,  tenure  of  office,  or  compensation 
in  Individual  employed  in  accordance  with 
sui  ih  methods)  as  are  necessary  for  the  prop- 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  plan: 

(3)  provides  that  the  State  agency  wUl 
mA.e  such  reports,  in  such  form,  and  con- 
tal  ling  such  information,  as  the  Commls- 
sloier  may  from  time  to  time  require,  and 
ooiiply  with  such  requirements  as  the  Com- 
ml  nioner  may  Impose  to  assure  the  correct- 
na  s  of  such  reports: 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
conduct  periodic  evaluations  of  activities 
ani  I  projects  carried  out  under  the  State 
pltfa: 

(5)  establishes  objectives,  oonslstent  with 
purposes  of  this  title,  toward  which  ac- 
tivities under  the  plan  will  be  directed.  Iden- 
tlflss  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  those 
Ob.  Bctlves,  and  Indicates  how  It  proposes  to 
overcome  those  obstacles; 

(6)  provides  that  each  area  agency  on 
aglkig   designated    pursuant    to   section   304 
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(a)(2)(A)  will  develop  and  submit  to  the 
State  agency  for  approval  an  area  plan  which 
complies  with  section  304(c) ; 

"(7)  provides  for  and  coordinates  Informa- 
tion and  referral  sources  In  sufficient  num- 
bers to  assure  that  all  older  persons  in  the 
State  who  are  not  furnished  adequate  in- 
formation and  referral  sources  under  section 
304(c)  (3)  will  have  reasonably  convenient 
access  to  such  sources: 

"(8)  provides  that  no  social  service  will  be 
directly  provided  by  the  State  agency  or  an 
area  agency  on  aging,  except  where.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  State  agency,  provision  of 
such  service  by  the  State  agency  or  an  area 
agency  on  aging  is  necessary  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply  of  such  service; 

"(9)  provides  that  preference  shall  be 
given  to  persons  aged  sixty  or  over  for  any 
staff  positions  (full  time  or  part  time)  In 
State  and  area  agencies  for  which  such  per- 
sons qualify;  and 

"(10)  specifies  the  activities  In  the  State 
which  were  assisted  with  sums  made  available 
under  title  ni  of  this  Act  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Serv- 
ices Amendments  and  specifies  each  of  such 
activities  (A)  which  will  not  continue  to 
receive  assistance  under  the  State  plan  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  this  section,  and  (B) 
which  will  contlnu?  to  receive  assistance 
under  the  State  plan  submitted  pvirsuant  to 
this  section. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  which  he  finds  fulfills  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  la)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  make  a 
final  determination  disapproving  any  State 
plan,  or  any  modification  thereof,  or  make  a 
final  determination  that  a  State  is  In- 
eligible under  section  304,  without  first  af- 
fording the  State  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency,  finds  that — 

"(1)  the  State  is  not  eligible  under  section 
304. 

"(2)  the  State  plan  has  b?en  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (a),  or 

"(3)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision  of  subsection  (a). 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  no  further  payments  from  Its 
allotments  under  section  303  and  section  306 
wUl  be  made  to  the  State  (or.  In  his  discre- 
tion, that  further  payments  to  the  State  will 
be  limited  to  project  under  or  portions  of 
the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failin-e). 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satis- 
fled,  no  further  payments  shall  be  made  to 
such  State  from  Its  allotments  under  section 
303  and  section  306  (or  payments  shall  be 
limited  to  projects  under  or  portions  of  the 
State  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure).  The 
Commissioner  shall,  In  accordance  vrtth  reg- 
ulations he  shall  prescribe,  disburse  the 
funds  so  withheld  directly  to  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  organization  or  agency  or 
political  subdivision  of  such  State  submit- 
ting an  approved  plan  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  304  and  section  306.  Any 
such  payment  or  payments  shall  be  matched 
in  the  proportions  specified  in  sections  303 
and  306. 

"(e)  A  State  which  is  dlssatUfied  with  a 
final  action  of  the  Commissioner  under  sub- 
section (b),  (c),  or  (d)  may  appeal  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
In  which  the  State  is  located,  by  filing  a  peti- 
tion with  such  court  within  sixty  days  after 
such  final  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Commissioner,  or  any  officer 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 


he  based  his  action,  as  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  action  of  the 
Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  temporarily  or  permanently,  but  un- 
til the  filing  of  the  record,  the  Commissioner 
may  modify  or  set  aside  his  order.  The  find- 
ings of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the  facts.  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence,  shall  be 
conclusive,  but  the  coxirt,  for  good  cause 
shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the  Commis- 
sioner to  take  further  evidence,  and  the  Com- 
missioner may  thereupon  make  new  or  modi- 
fied findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  bis  pre- 
vious action,  and  shall  flJe  in  the  court  the 
record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be 
conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  ac- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  shall  be  final,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  The  commencement  of  proceed- 
ings under  this  subsection  shall  not,  unless 
so  specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate 
as  a  stay  of  the  Commissioners'  action. 

"PLANNING,     COORDINATION,     EVALUATION,     AND 
ADMINISTRATION     OF    STATE     PLANS 

"Sec.  306.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $20,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  to 
make  grants  to  States  for  paying  such  per- 
centages as  each  State  agency  determines, 
but  not  more  than  75  per  centum,  of  the 
cost  of  the  udminlstratlon  of  its  State  plan, 
including  the  preparation  of  the  State  plan, 
the  evaluation  of  activities  carried  out  under 
such  plan,  the  collection  of  data  and  the 
carrying  out  of  analyses  related  to  the  need 
for  social  services  within  the  State,  the  dis- 
semination of  Information  so  obtained,  the 
provision  of  short-term  training  to  person- 
nel of  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies 
and  organizations  engaged  in  the  operation 
of  programs  authorized  by  this  Act,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  demonstration  projects  of 
statewide  significance  relating  to  the  initia- 
tion, expansion,  or  improvement  of  social 
service. 

"(2)  Any  sums  allotted  to  a  State  under 
this  section  for  covering  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  administration  of  its  State  plan  which 
the  State  determines  Is  not  needed  for  such 
purpose  may  be  used  by  such  State  to  sup- 
plement the  amount  available  under  section 
303(e)  (1)  to  cover  part  of  the  coet  of  the 
administration  of  area  plans. 

"(3)  Any  State  which  has  designated  a 
single  planning  and  service  area  pursuant  to 
section  304(a)(1)(E)  covering  all,  or  sub- 
stantially all,  of  the  older  persons  in  such 
Ctate,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner, 
may  elect  to  pay  part  of  the  coeta  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Stat-^  and  area  plans  either 
out  of  sums  allotted  under  this  section  or  out 
of  sums  made  available  for  the  administra- 
tion of  area  plans  pursuant  to  section  303 
(e)  (1),  but  shall  not  pay  such  costs  out  of 
sums  allotted  under  both  such  sections. 

"(b)(1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  for 
any  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  each  State  shall  be  allotted  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
sum  as  the  population  aged  sixty  or  over 
in  such  State  bears  to  the  population  aged 
sixty  CO-  over  in  all  States,  except  that  (A)  no 
State  shall  be  allotted  less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  sum  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  determina- 
tion la  made,  or  $160,000,  whichever  ti 
greater,  and  (B)  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  shall  each  be  allotted  no 
less  than  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
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the  determination  is  made,  or  $50,000,  which- 
ever Is  greater.  For  the  purpose  of  the  excep- 
tion contained  In  clause  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  term  'State'  does  not  include 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(2)  The  number  of  persons  aged  sixty  or 
over  In  any  State  and  in  all  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  moet  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
to  him. 

"(c)  The  amounts  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  that  year  shall  be  reallotted,  from 
time  to  time  and  on  such  dates  during  such 
year  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other 
States  in  proportion  to  the  original  allot- 
ments to  such  States  under  subsection  (b) 
for  that  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the 
Commissioner  estimates  such  State  needs  and 
will  be  able  to  use  for  8uc"h  year;  and  the  total 
of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  re- 
allotted  among  the  States  whose  proportion- 
ate amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Such  re- 
allotments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
State  plan  so  approved,  after  taking  into 
consideration  the  population  aged  sixty  or 
over.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under 
this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  subsection 
(b)  for  that  year. 

"(d)  The  allotment  of  a  State  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  shall  remain  available  until  the  close 
of  the  following  fiscal  year. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  Payments  of  grants  or  con- 
tracts under  this  title  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  pre- 
viously made  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments) in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment, and  in  such  Installments,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine.  From  a  State's 
allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  which  is  available 
pursuant  to  section  306  the  Commissioner 
may  pay  to  a  State  which  does  not  have  a 
State  plan  approved  under  section  305  such 
amounts  as  he  deems  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  State  in  developing 
a  State  plan.  From  a  State's  allotment  for  a 
fiscal  year  which  Is  available  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 303.  the  Commissioner  may,  during  the 
period  ending  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Older  Americans  Compre- 
hensive Services  Amendments,  pay,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  a  State  which  does  not  have  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  305,  such 
amounts  as  he  deems  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  actlvltl^  assisted  under  the  plan 
of  such  State  approved  under  section  303  of 
this  Act  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Older 
Americans  Comprehensive  Services  Amend- 
ments. 

"(b)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  not  les  than  25  per  centum  of 
the  non -Federal  share  (pursuant  to  section 
303(e))  of  the  total  expenditures  under  the 
State  plan  shall  be  met  from  funds  from 
State  or  local  public  sources. 

"(c)  A  State's  allotment  vmder  section  303 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  reduced  by  the  per- 
centage (if  any)  by  which  its  expenditures 
for  such  year  from  State  sources  under  its 
State  plan  approved  under  section  305  are 
less  than  its  expenditures  from  such  sources 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"model  projects 
"Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may,  after 
consultation  with  the  State  agency,  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency  or  organization  or  contracts  with  any 
agency  or  organization  within  such  State  for 
paying  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  developing 
or  operating  statewide,  regional,  metropoli- 
tan area,  county,  city,  or  community  model 


projects  which  will  expand  or  improve  social 
services  or  otherwise  promote  the  well-being 
of  older  persons.  In  making  grants  and  con- 
tracts under  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  projects 
designed  to — 

"(1)  assist  in  meeting  the  special  housing 
needs  of  older  persons  by  (A)  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  such  persons,  who  own 
their  own  homes,  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  make  the  repairs  and  renovations  to  their 
homes  which  are  necessary  for  them  to  meet 
minimum  standards,  (B)  studying  and  dem- 
onstrating methods  of  adapting  existing 
housing,  or  construction  of  new  housing,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  older  persons  suffering 
from  physical  disabilities,  and  (C)  demon- 
strating alternative  methods  of  relieving 
older  persons  of  the  burden  of  real  property 
taxes  on  their  homes; 

"(2)  improve  the  transportation  services 
available  to  older  persons  by  (A)  establish- 
ing special  transportation  subsystems  for 
older  persons  or  similar  groups  with  similar 
mobility  restrictions,  (B)  providing  portal- 
to-portal  service  and  demand  actuated  serv- 
ices, (C)  payment  of  subsidies  to  transporta- 
tion systems  to  enable  them  to  provide  trans- 
portation services  to  older  persons  on  a  re- 
duced rate  basis,  v^th  special  emphasis  on 
transportation  necessary  to  enable  older  per- 
sons to  obtain  health  services,  (D)  payments 
directly  to  older  persons  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  reasonable  and  necessary  transporta- 
tion services,  (E)  programs  to  study  the  eco- 
nomic and  service  aspects  of  transportation 
for  older  persons  living  In  urban  or  rural 
areas,  and  (P)  programs  to  study  transporta- 
tion and  social  service  delivery  interface; 

"(3)  meet  the  needs  of  unemployed  low- 
income  older  persons  who  are  unable,  be- 
cause of  physical  condition,  obsolete  or  in- 
adequate skills,  declining  economic  condi- 
tions, or  other  causes  of  a  lack  of  employ- 
ment opportunity  to  secure  appropriate  em- 
ployment, which  will  enable  such  persons  to 
participate  in  projects  for  public  service  In 
such  fields  as  environmental  quality,  health 
care,  education,  public  safety,  crime  preven- 
tion and  control,  prison  rehabilitation,  trans- 
portation, recreation,  maintenance  of  parks, 
streets,  and  other  public  facilities,  solid 
waste  removal,  pollution  control,  housing 
and  neighborhood  improvements,  rural  de- 
velopment, conservation,  beautlficatlon,  and 
other  fields  of  human  betterment  and  com- 
munity improvement; 

"(4)  provide  continuing  education  to  older 
persons  designed  to  enable  them  to  lead  more 
productive  lives  by  broadening  the  educa- 
tional, cultural,  or  social  awsjeness  of  such 
older  jjersons,  emphasizing,  where  possible, 
free  tuition  arrangements  with  colleges  and 
universities; 

"(5)  provide  preretirement  education,  in- 
formation, and  relevant  services  (including 
the  training  of  personnel  to  carry  out  such 
programs  and  the  conducting  of  research 
with  respect  to  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  such  programs)  to  persons  planning 
retirement;    or 

"(6)  provide  services  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  particular  needs  of  the  physically  and 
mentally  impaired  older  persons  including 
special  transportation  and  escort  services, 
homemaker,  home  health  and  shopping  serv- 
ices, reader  services,  letter  writing  services, 
and  other  services  designed  to  assist  such 
Individuals  in  leading  a  more  independent 
life. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carylng  out  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1975." 

TITLE  rV— TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH 

Sec.  401.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  titles  IV  and  V 


and  by  inserting  inunedlately  after  title  lU 
the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE  rV— TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH 
"Part  A — Training 

"STATEMENT   or  PURPOSE 

'Sec.  401.  The  purpose  of  his  part  is  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  service  and  to  help  meet 
critical  shortages  of  adequately  trained  per- 
sonnel for  programs  in  the  field  of  aging  by 
( 1 )  developing  information  on  the  actual 
needs  for  personnel  to  work  in  the  field  of 
aging,  both  present  and  long  range;  (2) 
providing  a  broad  range  of  quality  training 
and  retraining  opportunities,  responsive  to 
changing  needs  of  programs  In  the  field  of 
aging;  (3)  attracting  a  greater  number  of 
qualified  persons  into  the  field  of  aging;  and 
(4)  helping  to  make  personnel  training  pro- 
grams more  responsive  to  the  need  for  trained 
personnel  In  the  field  of  the  aging. 

"APPRAISING    PERSONNEL    NEEDS    IN    THE    FIELD 
OF    AGING 

"Sec.  402.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  appraise  the  Nation's  existing 
and  future  personnel  needs  In  the  field  of 
aging,  at  all  levels  and  In  all  types  of  pro- 
grams, and  the  adequacy  of  the  Nation's 
efforts  to  meet  these  needs.  In  developing 
Information  relating  to  personnel  needs  In 
the  field  of  aging,  the  Commissioner  shall 
consult  with,  and  make  maximum  utilization 
of  statistical  and  other  related  Information 
of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Office  of  Education.  Fed- 
eral Council  on  the  Aging,  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 
State  educational  agencies,  other  State  and 
local  public  age::cles  and  offices  dealing  with 
problems  of  the  aging.  State  employment 
security  agencies,  and  other  appropriate  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  prepare  and 
publish  annually  as  a  part  of  the  annual  re- 
port provided  In  section  208  a  report  on  the 
professions  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the 
aging.  In  which  he  shall  present  In  detail  his 
view  on  the  state  of  such  professions  and  the 
trends  which  he  discerns  with  respect  to  the 
future  complexion  of  programs  for  the  aging 
throughout  the  Nation  and  the  funds  and 
the  needs  for  well-educated  personnel  to 
staff  such  programs.  The  report  shall  Indi- 
cate the  Commissioner's  plans  concerning 
the  allocation  of  Federal  assistance  under 
this  title  In  relation  to  the  plans  and  pro- 
grams of  other  Federal  agencies. 

"ATTRACTING    QUAUFTED    PERSONS   TO    THE    FIELD 
OF    AGING 

"Sec.  403.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  State  agencies  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 304.  State  or  local  educational  agencies. 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organi- 
zations, or  Institutions,  and  he  may  enter 
Into  contracts  with  any  agency.  Institution, 
or  organization  for  the  purpose  of — 

"( 1 )  publicizing  available  opportunities  for 
careers  in  the  field  of  aging: 

"(2)  encouraging  qualified  perscns  to  en- 
ter or  reenter  the  field  of  aging: 

"(3)  encouraging  prtists.  craftsmen,  arti- 
sans, scientists,  and  persons  from  other  pro- 
fessions and  vocations  and  homemakers.  to 
undertake  assignments  on  a  parttlme  basis 
or  for  temporary  {)erlods  in  the  field  of  aging: 
or 

"(4)  preparing  and  disseminating  mate- 
rials, including  audiovisual  (materials  and 
printed  materials,  for  use  in  recruitment  and 
training  of  persons  employed  or  preparing 
for  employment  In  carrying  out  programs  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"TRAINING     PROGRAMS    FOR    PERSONNEL    IN     THE 
FIELD    OF    AGING 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agency,  organization,  or  institution  or  with 
State  agencies  referred  to  in  section  304,  or 
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CO  itract«  with  any  agency,  organization,  or 
Initltutlon,  to  assist  them  In  training  per- 
so:  IS  who  are  employed  or  preparing  for  em- 
pl(  yment  in  fields  related  to  the  purposes 
of  this  Act — 

'(1)  to  assist  In  covering  the  cost  of 
CO  irses  of  training  or  study  (Including  short- 
tei  m  or  regular  session  Institutes  and  other 
Iruervlce  and  preservlce  training  programs), 
'(2)  for  establishing  and  maintaining  fel- 
loi  rehlps  to  train  persons  to  be  supervisors  or 
tn  Iners  of  persons  employed  or  prepartag 
foi  employment  In  fields  related  to  the  pur- 
po  les  of  this  Act. 

'(3)  for  seminars,  conferences,  symposl- 
us  ts,  and  workshops  in  the  field  of  aging. 
In  ludlng  the  conduct  of  conferences  and 
otl  ler  meetings  for  the  purposes  of  faclll- 
ta'  Ing  exchange  of  Information  and  stlmu- 
1st  Ing  new  approaches  with  respect  to  actlvl- 
tle }  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

"(4)  for  the  Improvement  of  programs  for 
pri  iparlng  personnel  for  careers  In  the  field 
of  aging,  Including  design,  development,  and 
en  dustlon  of  exemplary  training  programs. 
In  reduction  of  high  quality  and  more  eSec- 
tU  B  curricula  and  curricula  materials,  and 

"(5)  the  provision  of  Increased  opportunl- 
tle }  for  practical  experience. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  may  Include  In 
th  I  terms  of  any  contract  or  grant  under  this 
pa  t  provisions  authorizing  the  payment,  to 
pe  'sons  participating  In  training  programs 
su  >ported  under  this  part,  of  such  stipends 
(li  eluding  allowances  for  subsistence  and 
otl  ler  expenses  for  such  persons  and  their 
de  >endents )  as  he  determines  to  be  con- 
sis  *nt  with  prevailing  practices  under  cora- 
pa  -able  federally  supported  programs.  Where 
th  >  Commissioner  provides  for  the  use  of 
fu:  ids  under  this  section  for  fellowships,  he 
ah  M  (In  addition  to  stipends  for  the  re- 
clf  lents)  pay  to  colleges  or  universities  In 
wl  Ich  the  fellowship  is  being  pursued  such 
an  ounts  as  the  Commissioner  shall  deter- 
mlie  to  be  consistent  with  prevailing  prac- 
tlc  »  under  comparable  federally  supported 
pn  igrams. 

'Past  B — Rxsxabcr  and  Devxlopment 

Projects 

"description  or  Acnvmxs 

'  See.  411.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
gn  nts  to  any  public  or  nonprofit  private 
sgi  incy,  organization,  or  Institution  and  con- 
tn  cts  with  any  agency,  organization,  or  in- 
stl  :utlon  or  with  any  individual  for  the  pur- 
po  le  of — 

"  (1)  studying  current  patterns  and  con- 
dlt  Ions  of  living  of  older  persons  and  Identi- 
fy! ag  factors  which  are  beneficial  or  detrl- 
m<  ntal  to  the  wholesome  and  meaningful 
Ilv  ng  of  such  persons: 

'  ( 2 )  developing  or  demonstrating  new  ap- 
pr  >aches,  techniques,  and  methods  (Includ- 
ln( '  the  use  of  multipurpose  centers)  which 
bo  d  promise  of  substantial  contribution  to- 
wa  rd  wholesome  and  meaningful  living  for 
<ri(  er  persons; 

(3)  developing  or  demonstrating  ap- 
pr  taches.  methods,  and  techniques  for 
ac  ilevlng  or  Improvln/coordlnatlDn  of  com- 
mi  dlty  services  for  older  persons; 

'  (4)  evaluating  these  approaches,  tech- 
nli  |ues,  and  methods,  as  well  as  others  which 
mi  y  assist  older  persons  to  enjoy  wholesome 
anl  meaningful  lives  and  to  continue  to 
CO  itrlbute  to  the  strength  and  welfare  of 
ou  •  Nation; 

(5)  collecting  and  disseminating,  through 
puaUcatlons  and  other  appropriate  means. 
InJ  ormation  concerning  research  findings. 
de  nonstration  results,  and  other  materials 
de  'eloped  in  connection  with  activities  as- 
sls  led  under  this  part;  or 

(6)  conducting  conferences  and  other 
m«  Btlngs  for  the  purposes  of  facUltatlng  ex- 
ch  mge  of  information  and  stimulating  new 
ap  >roaches  with  respect  to  activities  related 
to  ;he  purposes  of  this  part. 


"special  study  and  demonstration  projects 

on  the  transportation  problems  of  older 

americans 

"Sec.  412.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall, 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urbatn  Development,  conduct  a  compre- 
hensive study  and  survey  of  the  transporta- 
tion problems  of  older  Americans  with  em- 
phasis upon  solutions  that  are  practicable 
and  can  be  implemented  in  a  timely  fashion. 
In  conducting  the  study  and  survey,  the 
Commissioner  shall  consider — 

"(1)  the  use  of  all  community  transporta- 
tion facilities,  particularly  public  transporta- 
tion systems,  the  possible  use  of  school  buses, 
and  excess  Department  of  Defense  vehicles; 
and 

"(2)  the  need  for  revised  and  improved 
procedures  for  obtaining  motor  vehicle  in- 
surance by  older  Americans  to  be  Implement- 
ed for  use  in  a  coordinated  transportation 
system. 

"(b)  In  connection  with  the  study  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner, 
in  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  shall  conduct  research 
and  demonstration  projects,  either  directly 
or  by  grants  or  contracts  with  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  and  crganlzations, 
in  order  to — 

"  ( 1 )  demonstrate  possible  solutions  of 
economic  and  service  aspect  of  furnishing 
adequate  transportation  to  older  persons  in 
rural  and  urban  areas  including  transporta- 
tion services  furnished  by  social  service 
agencies; 

"(2)  demonstrate  Improvement  of  trans- 
portation services  available  to  older  persons 
with  emphasis  on  (A)  establishing  special 
transportation  subsystems  for  older  persons 
or  similar  groups  with  similar  mobility  re- 
strictions, (B)  providing  portal-to-portal 
service  and  demand  actuated  services,  (C) 
making  payments  directly  to  older  persons  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary transportation  services: 

"(3)  demonstrate  Improved  coordination 
between  transportation  systems  and  social 
service  delivery  systems;  and 

"(4)  demonstrate  Innovative  solutions  for 
other  special  transportation  problems  con- 
fronting older  Americans. 

"(c)  At  least  half  of  the  projects  author- 
ized under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  be  conducted  in  States  that  are  pre- 
dominantly rural  In  character. 

"(d)  Not  later  than  June  30,  1976,  the 
Commissioner  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Secretary,  to  the  President,  and  to  the 
Congress,  a  report  on  his  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations, including  a  plan  for  Imple- 
mentation of  Improved  transportation  serv- 
ices for  older  Americans  and  reconunenda- 
tlons  for  additional  legislation,  administra- 
tive and  other  measures  to  provide  solutions 
to  the  transportation  problems  of  older 
Americans  not  later  than  June  30,  1975,  as 
he  deems  advisable. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  the  study  and  survey, 
and  the  demonstration  and  research  projects 
under  this  section,  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to — 

"(1)  procure  temporary  or  Intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  In  accord- 
ance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  UtUted 
States  Code,  and 

"(2)  secure  directly  from  any  executive 
department,  bureau,  agency,  board,  commis- 
sion, office.  Independent  establishment  or  In- 
strumentality Information,  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  this 
section;  and  each  such  department,  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  office,  independ- 
ent e^abllshment  or  Instrumentality  is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  to  furnish  such  Information, 
suggestions,  estimates,  and  statistics,  direct- 
ly to  the  Commissioner  upon  request  made  by 
him. 


"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
97,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973;  IIS.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974;  and  $20,000,0(X)  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976. 

"Part     C — Multidiscipunary     Centers     of 
Gerontology 

"Sec.  421.  The  Commissioner  may  make 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  institutions  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  or  supporting  multl- 
dlscipllnary  centers  of  gerontology.  A  grant 
may  be  made  under  this  section  only  If  the 
application  therefor — 

"(1)  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  ai^llcant  will  expend  the  full  amount 
of  the  grant  to  establish  or  support  a  multi- 
dlsclpllnary  center  of  gerontology  which 
shall— 

"(A)  recruit  and  train  personnel  at  the 
professional  and  subprofesslonal  levels, 

"(B)  conduct  basfc  and  applied  research  on 
work,  leisure,  and  education  of  older  people, 
living  arrangements  of  older  people,  social 
services  for  older  people,  the  economics  of 
aging,  and  other  related  areas, 

"(C)  provide  consultation  to  public  and 
voluntary  organizations  with  respect  to  the 
needs  of  older  people  and  In  planning  and 
developing  services  for  them, 

"(D)  serve  as  a  repository  of  Information 
and  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  areas  for 
which  It  conducts  basic  and  applied  re- 
search, 

"(E)  stimulate  the  Incorporation  of  infor- 
mation on  aging  Into  the  teaching  of  bio- 
logical, behavioral,  and  social  sciences  at  col- 
leges or  universities, 

"(P)  help  to  develop  training  programs  on 
aging  In  schools  of  social  work,  public  health, 
health  care  administration,  education,  and  In 
other  such  schools  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and 

"(G)  create  opportunities  for  Innovative, 
multldlsclpllnary  efforts  In  teaching,  re- 
search, and  demonstration  projects  with  re- 
spect to  agUig: 

"(2)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  applicant 
under   this  section;    and 

"(3)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  section,  and  for 
keeping  such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"Part  D — Authorization  of  Appropriations 
"authorization 

"Sec.  431.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
part  A  of  this  title  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $15,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 1974,  and  $20,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  part  B  and  part  C  of  this  title  (ex- 
cept section  412),  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1974,  and  $25,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"PATMZNTS  or  GRANTS 

"Sec.  432.  (a)  To  the  extent  he  deems  it 
appropriate,  the  Commissioner  shall  require 
the  recipient  of  any  grant  or  contract  under 
this  title  to  contribute  money,  facilities,  or 
services  for  carrying  out  the  project  for 
which  such  grant  or  contract  was  made. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  part  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment,  in  the  case  of  grants, 
on  acco\uit  of  previously  made  overpayments 
or  underpayments)  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  installments  and 
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on  such  conditions,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  make  no 
grant  or  contract  under  this  title  In  any 
State  which  has  established  or  designated  a 
State  agency  for  purposes  of  title  ni  of  this 
Act  unless  the  Commissioner  has  consulted 
with  such  State  agency  regarding  such  grant 
or  contract." 

TITLE    V— MULTIPURPOSE    SENIOR 
CENTERS 

Sbc.  501.  The  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
Is  further  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  title  IV  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  V — MULTIPURPOSE  SENIOR 
CENTERS 
"Part  A — Acquisition,  Alteration,  or  Reno- 
vation op  Multipurpose  Senior  Cen'ters 
"grants  attthorized 

"Sec.  501.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  a  focal 
point  In  cormnunities  for  the  development 
and  delivery  of  social  services  and  nutritional 
services  designed  primarily  for  older  persons, 
the  Commissioner  may  make  grant  to  units 
of  general  purpose  local  government  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  or  or- 
ganizations and  may  make  contracts  with 
any  agency  or  organization  to  pay  not  to  ex- 
ceed 75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  acquiring, 
altering,  or  renovating  existing  facilities  to 
serve  as  multipurpose  senior  centers  (includ- 
ing the  Initial  equipment  of  such  facilities). 
Facilities  assisted  by  grants  or  contracts  un- 
aer  this  part  shall  be  In  close  proximity  to  the 
majority  of  individuals  eligible  to  use  the 
multipurpose  senior  center,  and  within 
walking   distance   where   possible. 

"(b)  The  total  payments  made  pursuant  to 
grants  or  contracts  under  this  section  In  any 
State  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  appropriated 
for  the  year  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  part. 

"(c)  The  term  'multipurpose  senior  cen- 
ter' means  a  community  facility  for  the  or- 
ganization and  provision  of  a  broad  spectrum 
of  social  services  and  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  older  persons. 

"REQUIREMENTS   FOR   APPROVAL   OF   APPLICATION 

"Sec.  502.  (a)  A  grant  or  contract  for  pur- 
chase under  this  part  may  be  made  only  if 
the  application  therefor  is  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  upon  his  determination  that — 

"(1)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  (A)  for 
not  less  than  ten  years  after  purchase,  the 
facility  wlU  be  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  It  is  to  be  purchased,  (B)  sufficient 
funds  will  be  available  to  meet  the  non-Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  purchase  of  the 
facility,  (C)  sufficient  funds  will  be  available, 
when  purchase  Is  completed,  for  effective  use 
of  the  facility  for  the  purpose  for  which  It  is 
being  purchased,  and  (D)  the  facility  will 
not  be  used  and  is  not  Intended  to  be  used 
for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place  for 
religious  worship; 

"(2)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  reasonable  assurances  that  there 
are  no  existing  facilities  in  the  community 
suitable  for  leasing  as  a  multipurpose  senior 
center; 

"(3)  the  plans  and  specifications  are  in 
accordance  with  regulations  relating  to  mini- 
mum standards  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment (promulgated  with  particular  emphasis 
on  securing  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of 
1968  (Public  Law  90-480) ) ;  and 

"(4)  the  application  contains  or  Is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  any 
laborer  or  mechanic  employed  by  any  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors  In  the  performance 
of  work  on  the  facility  will  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  for  simi- 
lar work  in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 


Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a-276a6) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  In  this  paragraph,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (16  F.R.  3176;  64  Stat. 
1267),  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13. 
1934.  as  amended   (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"(b)  In  making  grants  or  contracts  under 
this  part,  the  Commissioner  shall — 

"(1)  give  preference  to  the  acquisition  of 
multipurpose  senior  centers  In  areas  where 
there  Is  being  developed  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  system  under  title  III  of  this 
Act;  and 

"(2)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  with  respect  to 
the  technical  adequacy  of  any  proposed 
alteration  or  renovation. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  503.  Upon  approval  of  any  application 
for  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  part,  the 
Commissioner  shall  reserve,  from  any  appro- 
priation available  therefor,  the  amount  of 
such  grant  or  contract.  The  amount  so  re- 
served may  be  paid  In  advance  or  by  way  cf 
reimbursement,  and  in  such  Installments 
consistent  with  progress  In  alteration  or  ren- 
ovation, as  the  Commissioner  may  determine. 
The  Commissioner's  reservation  of  any 
amount  under  this  section  may  be  amended 
by  him,  either  upon  approval  of  an  amend- 
ment of  the  application  or  upon  revision  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  altering  or  renovating 
the  facility. 

"recapture  or  payments 

"Sec.  604.  If,  within  ten  years  after  pur- 
chase of  any  facility  for  which  funds  have 
been  paid  under  this  part — 

"(a)  the  owner  of  the  facility  ceases  to  be 
a  public  or  nonprofit  private  agency  or  or- 
ganization, or 

"(b)  the  facility  ceases  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  It  was  pvirchased  (unless 
the  Commissioner  determines,  in  accordance 
with  regulations,  that  there  Is  good  cause  for 
releasing  the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
the  obligation  to  do  so) , 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  applicant  or  other  oMmer  of 
the  facility  an  amount  which  bears  to  the 
then  value  of  the  facility  (or  so  much  there- 
of as  constituted  an  approved  project  or 
projects)  the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of 
such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the 
facility  financed  with  the  aid  of  such  funds. 
Such  value  shall  be  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  In 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  facility  is  situated. 
"authorization   of  appropriations 

"Sec.  505.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  or  contracts  under  section  601,  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

"(b)  Stuns  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  re- 
maining unobligated  at  the  end  of  such  year 
shall  remain  available  for  such  purpose  for 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

"MORTGAGE    INSURANCE    FOR     MULTIPURPOSE 
SENIOR    CENTERS 

"Sec.  606.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  assist  and  encourage  the  provision 
of  urgently  needed  facilities  for  programs  for 
the  elderly. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part  the  terms 
'mortgage',  'mortgagor',  'mortgagee',  'matu- 
rity date',  and  'State'  shall  have  the  meanings 
respectively  set  forth  In  section  207  of  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and    Welfare    is    authorized   to    Insure    any 


mortgage  (Including  advances  on  such  mort- 
gage during  acquisition,  alteration,  or  reno- 
vation) 111  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  prescribe  and  make  commitments 
for  Insurance  of  such  mortgage  prior  to  the 
date  of  its  execution  or  disbursement  thereon 

"(d)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
Insure  any  mortgage  which  covers  a  new 
multipurpose  senior  center.  Including  equip- 
ment to  be  used  In  its  operation,  subject  to 
the  following  conditions: 

"  ( 1 )  The  mortgage  shall  be  executed  by 
a  mortgagor,  approved  by  the  Secretary,  who 
demonstrates  ability  successfully  to  operate 
one  or  more  programs  for  the  elderly.  The 
Secretary"  may  In  his  discretion  require  any 
such  mortgagor  to  be  regulated  or  restricted 
as  to  minimum  charges  and  methods  of  fi- 
nancing, and,  in  addition  thereto,  if  the 
mortgagor  Is  a  corporate  entity,  as  to  capital 
structure  and  rate  of  return.  As  an  aid  to 
the  regulation  or  restriction  of  any  mortgagor 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  foregoing  mat- 
ters, the  Secretary-  may  make  such  contracts 
with  and  acquire  for  not  to  exceed  $100  such 
stock  interest  in  such  mortgagor  as  he  may 
deem  necessary.  Any  stock  or  interest  so 
purchased  shall  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Multi- 
purpose Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund,  and 
shall  be  redeemed  by  the  mortgagor  at  par 
upon  the  termination  of  all  obligations  of 
the  Secretary  under  the  Insrirance. 

"(2)  The  mortgage  shall  Involve  a  prin- 
cipal obligation  in  an  amoimt  not  to  exceed 
$250,000  and  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  estimated  replacement  cost  of  the 
property  or  project.  Including  equipment  to 
be  used  In  the  operation  of  the  multipurpose 
senior  center,  when  the  proposed  improve- 
ments are  completed  and  the  equipment  Is 
Installed. 

"(3)  The  mortgage  shall — 

"(A)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  and 

"(B)  bear  interest  (exclusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance  and  service  charges, 
If  any)  at  not  to  exceed  such  per  centum 
per  annum  on  the  principal  obligation  out- 
standing at  any  time  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  meet  the  mortgage  market. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  not  Insure  any 
mortgage  under  this  section  unless  he  has 
determined  that  the  center  to  be  covered  by 
the  mortgage  will  be  In  compliance  with 
minimum  standards  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

"(5)  In  the  plans  for  such  Multipurpose 
Senior  Center,  due  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  excellence  of  architecture  and  de- 
sign, and  to  the  Inclusion  of  works  of  art 
(not  representing  more  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  the  project ) . 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  fix  and  collect 
premium  charges  for  the  Insurance  of  mort- 
gages under  this  section  which  shall  be  pay- 
able annually  In  advance  by  the  mortgagee, 
either  In  cash  or  in  debentures  of  the  Multi- 
purpose Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund  (es- 
tablished by  subsection  (h) )  issued  at  par 
plus  accrued  Interest.  In  the  case  of  any 
mortgage  such  charge  shall  be  not  less  than 
an  amount  equivalent  to  one-fourth  of  1  per 
centum  per  annum  nor  more  than  an 
amount  equivalent  to  1  per  centum  per 
annum  of  the  amount  of  the  principal  obli- 
gation cf  the  mortgage  outstanding  at  any 
one  time,  without  taking  Into  account  delin- 
quent payments  or  prepayments.  In  addition 
to  the  premium  charee  herein  provided  for. 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  charge  and 
collect  such  amounts  as  he  may  deem  reason- 
able for  the  appraisal  of  a  property  cr  project 
during  acquisition,  alteration,  or  renovation: 
but  such  charges  for  appraisal  and  inspection 
shall  not  aggregate  more  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  original  principal  face  amount  of  the 
mortgage. 
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(f)  The  Secretary  may  consent  to  the  re- 
let Be  of  a  part  or  parts  of  the  mortgaged 
property  or  project  from  the  Uen  of  any 
mcrtgage  Insured  under  this  section  upon 
su<  ;h  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scilbe. 

(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  same 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  (insofar  as  ap- 
pll;able)  with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of 
mcrtgages  under  this  section  as  the  Secre- 
taiy  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
ha  1  with  respect  to  the  Insurance  of  mort- 
gai  es  under  title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

(2)    The   provisions   of  subsections    (e). 
(h).  (1).  (J),  (k),  (1),  and  (n)   of  sec- 
207  of  the  National  Housing  Act  shall 
ap^Iy  to  mortgages  Insured  under  this  sec- 
except  that,  for  the  purposes  of  their 
ap|)llcation  with  re^>ect  to  such  mortgages, 
references  In  such  provisions  to  the  Gen- 
Inaurance  Fund  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
;he  Multipurpose  Senior  Center  Insurance 
and  all  references  In  such  provisions 
Secretary'  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
(h)(1)   There  Is  hereby  created  a  Multi- 
purpose Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund  which 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  as  a  revolving 
for  carrying  out  all  the  Insurance  pro- 
ons  of  this  section.  All  mortgages  Insured 
un|ler  this  section  shall   be   Insured   under 
be  the  obligation  of  the  Multipurpose 
Center  Insurance  Fund. 
(2)    The  general  expenses  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
.  and  Welfare  relating  to  mortgages  In- 
under  this  section  may  be  charged  to 
Multipurpose   Senior  Center   Insurance 
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(3)  Moneys  In  the  Multipurpose  Senior 
iter  Insurance  Fund  not  needed  for  the 
I  rent    operations    of    the    Department    of 
ilth.  Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect 
Mortgages  Insured  under  this  section  shall 
leposlted  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
'  tes  to  the  credit  of  such  fund,  or  Invested 
aonds  or  other  obligations  of,  or  In  bonds 
other  obligations  guaranteed  as  to  prln- 
'  and  Interest  by,  the  United  States.  The 
'»ry  may.  with  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
of  the  Treasury,  purchase  In  the  open 
t  debentiures  Issued  as  obligations  of 
Multipurpose   Senior  Center  Insurance 
•*.  Such  purchases  shall  be  made  at  a 
which  will  provide  an  Investment  yield 
lot  less  than  the  yield  obtainable  from 
'~  Investments  authorized  by  this  section, 
iturea  so  purchased  shall  be  cancelled 
not  reissued. 
'  (4)  Premium  charges,  adjusted  premium 
rges,  and  appraisal  and  other  fees  received 
iccount  of  the  Insurance  of  any  mortgage 
"~  this  section,  the  receipts  derived   from 
■ty  covered  by  such  mortgages  and  from 
claims,  debts,  contracts,  property,  and 
rlty  assigned  to  the  Secretary  in  connec- 
therewlth,  and  all  earnings  as  the  assets 
he  fund,  shall  be  credited  to  the  Multi- 
Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund.  The 
.    I   of,   and  Interest  paid  and  to  be 
on,  debentures  which  are  the  obligation 
J  uch  fund,  cash  insurance  payments  and 
its,  and  expenses  incurred  in  the 
management,  renovation,  and  dis- 
of  properties  acquired  in  connection 
mortgages  Insured  under  this  section 
be  charged  to  such  fund. 
5)  There  are  authorized  to  be  apprc^rl- 
to  provide  initial  capital  for  the  Multi- 
Senior  Center  Insurance  Fund,  and 
^sure  the  soundness  of  such  fund  there- 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

"ANjrUAL  INTTBEST  ORAKTS 

'  Jxc.  807.  (a)  To  assist  nonprofit  private 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  borrowing  from 

sources  for  the  acquisition,  alteration 
I  Bnovation  of  facilities,  the  Secretary  may 

annual  interest  grants  to  such  agencies. 
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"(b)  Annual  interest  grants  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  facility  shall  be 
made  over  a  fixed  period  not  exceeding  forty 
years,  and  provision  for  such  grants  shall  be 
embodied  in  a  contract  guaranteeing  their 
payment  over  such  period.  Each  such  grant 
shall  be  in  an  amount  not  greater  than  the 
difference  between  (1)  the  average  annual 
debt  service  which  would  be  required  to  be 
paid,  during  the  life  of  the  loan,  on  the 
amount  borrowed  from  othe  sources  for  the 
acquisition,  alteration  or  renovation  of  such 
facilities,  and  (2)  the  average  annual  debt 
service  which  the  institution  would  have 
been  required  to  pay,  during  the  life  of  the 
loan,  with  respect  to  such  amounts  If  the 
applicable  Interest  rate  were  3  per  centum 
per  annum:  Provided,  That  the  amount  on 
which  such  grant  is  based  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  (1)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  payment  of  annual  In- 
terest grants  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
"(2)  Contracts  for  annual  Interest  grants 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  entered  into 
In  an  aggregate  amount  greater  than  Is  au- 
thorized In  appropriation  Acts;  and  In  any 
event  the  tptal  amount  of  annual  Interest 
grants  In  any  year  pursuant  to  contracts 
entered  Into  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  81.000.000.  which  amount  shall  be 
Increased  by  $3,000,000  on  July  1,  1974,  and 
by  $5,000,000.  on  July  1.  1975. 

'•(d)  Not  more  than  12I2  per  centum  of  the 
funds  provided  for  In  this  section  for  grants 
may  be  used  within  any  one  State. 
"Part  B — iNrriAL  Staffing  op  MxTLXiPtrnpOSE 
Seniob  Centers 
"personnel  staffing  grant  program 
authorized 
"Sec.  511.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  the  establishment  and   Initial  operation 
of  multipurpose  senior  centers  the  Commis- 
sioner may.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  part,  make  grants  to  meet,  for  the 
temporary  periods  speclflert  In  this  part,  all 
or  part  of  the  costs  of  compensation  of  pro- 
fessional   and    technical    personnel    for    the 
Initial  operation  of  new  multipurpose  senior 
centers  and  for  the  delivery  of  social  services 
established  therein. 

"(b)  Grants  for  such  costs  of  any  center 
under  this  title  may  be  made  only  for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  for  which  such  grant  Is  made 
and  ending  with  the  close  of  three  years 
after  such  first  day.  Such  grants  with  respect 
to  any  center  may  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  such  costs  for  the  first  year  of  the  project, 
6623  per  centum  of  such  costs  for  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  project,  and  50  per  centum 
of  such  costs  for  the  third  year  of  the 
project. 

"(c)  In  making  such  grants,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  take  into  account  the  relative 
needs  of  the  several  States  for  community 
centers  for  senior  citizens,  their  relative  fi- 
nancial needs,  and  their  population  of  per- 
sons over  sixty  years  of  age. 

"(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and 
for  each  of  the  next  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years." 

ITTLE  VI— NATIONAL  OLDER  AMERICANS 
VOLUNTEER  PROGRAM 

Sec.  601 .  Section  801  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  compensation  provided  to  Indi- 
vidual volunteers  under  this  part  sliall  be 
considered  Income  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever." 

Sec.  602.  Section  603  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:    "and  $20,000,000  for 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $30,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974 
and  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlne 
June  30.  1975". 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  heading  of  part  B  of 
title  VI  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"FOSTER      OflANDPARENT      PROGRAM      AND      OLDER 
AMERICANS  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  PROGRAMS". 

(b)  Section  611  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  611.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  or  contracts  with 
public  and  nonprofit  private  agencies  and 
organizations  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost 
of  development  and  operation  of  projects 
designed  to  provide  opportunities  for  low- 
Income  persons  aged  sixty  or  over  to  render 
supportive  person-to-person  services  in 
health,  education,  welfare,  and  related  set- 
tings to  children  having  exceptional  needs. 
Including  services  as  'Foster  Grandparents' 
to  children  receiving  care  in  hospitals,  homes 
for  dependent  and  neglected  children,  or 
other  establishments  providing  care  for  chil- 
dren with  special  needs. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  also  authorized 
to  make  grants  or  contracts  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  described  in  subsection  (a)  in 
the  case  of  persons  (other  than  children) 
having  exceptional  needs,  Including  services 
as  'senior  health  aides'  to  work  with  persons 
receiving  home  health  care  and  nursing  care, 
and  as  'senior  companions'  to  persons  having 
developmental  disabilities. 

"(0  Payments  under  this  part  pursuant 
to  a  grant  or  contract  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment  on  account  of  previ- 
ously made  overpayments  or  underpayments) 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  in 
such  Installments  and  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  compensation  provided  to  indi- 
vidual volunteers  under  this  part  shall  be 
considered  Income  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
ever." 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  613  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"In  administering  this  part,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  consult  with  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  any  other  Federal  agencies  administer- 
ing relevant  programs  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing optimal  coordination  with  such  other 
programs  and  shall  promote  the  coordination 
of  projects  under  this  part  with  other  public 
or  private  programs  or  projects  carried  out 
at  State  and  local  levels." 

Sec.  604.  Section  614  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  614.  (a)(1)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  grants  or  contracts  un- 
der subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  611, 
$41,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  $62,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  and  $63,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1975.  respectively,  of 
which  (A)  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973.  $45,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and  $56,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975.  re- 
spectively, shall  be  available  for  such  years 
for  grants  or  contracts  under  subsection  (a) 
of  section  611,  and  (B)  $6,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $7,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and 
$8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1975,  respectively,  shall  be  available  for  such 
years  for  g^nts  or  contracts  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  such  section. 

"(2)  If  the  sums  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section are  not  appropriated  and  made  avail- 
able for  each  such  fiscal  year,  then  such 
sums  as  are  so  appropriated  and  made  avail- 
able for  each  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  al- 
located so  that— 
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"(A)  any  amounts  appropriated  not  In 
excess  of  $25,000,000  shall  be  used  for  grants 
or  contracts  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 611;  and 

"(B)  any  amounts  appropriated  in  excess 
of  $31,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  $32,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  and  $33,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  respectively, 
shall  be  used  for  grants  or  contracts  for  such 
fiscal  years  under  subsection  (a)  of  such 
section." 

Sec  606.  The  authorities  conferred  upon 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  by  the  amendments  made  in  this  title 
shall  be  carried  out  pursuant  to  delegations 
of  authority,  reorganization  plans,  and  trans- 
fers made  effective  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  with  respect  to  au- 
thorities conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  title  VI  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 

TITLE  VII— NUTRITION  PROGRAM 

AVAILABILITY     OP    SURPLUS    COMMODITIES 

Sec  701.  Section  707  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"AVAILABILITY   OF  SURPLUS   COMMODlnES 

"Sec,  707.  (a)  Agricultural  commodities 
and  products  purchased  toy  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c)  may  be 
donated  to  a  recipient  of  a  grant  or  contract 
to  be  used  for  providing  nutritional  services 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  dispose  of  food  commodities  under  sec- 
tion 416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
(7  U.S.C.  1431)  by  donating  them  to  a  re- 
cipient of  a  grant  or  contract  to  be  used 
for  providing  nutritional  services  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

'(c)  Dairy  products  purchased  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  section  709  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  (7 
U.S.C.  1446a-l)  may  be  used  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  programs  providing  nutri- 
tional services  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title." 

Sec  702.  Section  705(a)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(5)  provide  that,  when  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  recipients  of  grants  and  contracts 
and  area  planning  and  service  areas  agencies, 
nutrltlor/lprojects  assisted  under  this  title 
shall  be  iiiade  a  part  of  the  comprehensive 
and  coordinated  systems  established  under 
title  lU  of  this  Act." 

state  planning 
Sec  703.  Section  705(a)  (2)  (B)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,"  following  "administrative  cost,";  by 
striking  out  "any  fiscal  year"  in  this  section 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  fiscal 
year";  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  the  following  sentence: 
"For  the  fiscal  years  ending  after  June  30, 
1973.  funds  allotted  to  a  State  for  State  plan- 
ning and  administration  pursuant  to  section 
306  of  this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plan  submitted  pursuant 
to  this  section,  except  that  wherever  the 
governor  of  the  State  designates  an  agency 
other  than  the  agency  designated  under  sec- 
tion 304(a)(1)  of  this  Act,  then  the  Com- 
missioner shall  determine  that  portion  of  a 
State's  allotment  under  section  306  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  agency  designated 
under  section  705  (a)(1)  for  planning  and 
administration." 

CONFORMING    AMENDMXNT 

Sec  704.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
'705(a)  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "303"  the  first  time 


it  appears  in  such  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "304"  and  by  striking  out  "303" 
the  second  time  it  appears  in  such  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof,  "305". 

(b)  Section  705(a)(1)  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"303"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "304". 

(c)  Title  Vn  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Secre- 
tary" wherever  in  such  title  the  term  refers 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Com- 
missioner". 

TXTLE  VIII — AMENDMENTS  TO  OTHER 
ACTS 

AMENDMENT  TO  LIBRAKY   SERVICES  AND 
CONSTRUCTION    ACT 

Sec.  801.  (a)  The  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  (20  U.S.C.  351  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE    IV — OLDER    READERS    SERVICES 

"grants  to  states  for  OLDER  READERS  SERVICES 

"Sec  401.  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  grants  to  States 
which  have  an  approved  basic  State  plan  un- 
der section  6  and  have  submitted  a  long- 
range  program  and  an  annual  program  under 
section  403  for  library  services  for  older 
persons. 

"USES    OF    FEDERAL    FUNDS 

"SEC.  402.  (2)  Funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (4)  of  section  4(a)  shall  be 
available  for  grants  to  States  from  allotments 
under  section  5(a)  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  car- 
rying out  State  plans  submitted  and  ap- 
proved under  sectlcwi  403.  Such  grants  shall 
be  used  for  (1)  the  training  of  librarians  to 
work  with  the  elderly;  (2)  the  conduct  of 
siieclal  library  programs  for  the  elderly:  (3) 
the  purchase  of  special  library  materials  for 
use  by  the  elderly;  (4)  the  payment  of  sal- 
aries for  elderly  persons  who  wish  to  work  in 
libraries  as  assistants  on  programs  for  the 
elderly;  (6)  the  provision  of  in-home  visits 
by  librarians  and  other  library  personnel  to 
the  elderly;  (6)  the  establishment  of  out- 
reach programs  to  notify  the  elderly  of 
library  services  available  to  them;  and  (7) 
the  furnishing  of  transportation  to  enable 
the  elderly  to  have  access  to  library  services. 

"(b)  For  the  piirposes  of  this  title,  the 
Federal  share  shall  be  100  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  State  plan. 

"STATE  ANNUAL  PROGRAM  FOB  LXBRABY  SERVICES 
FOR     THE     ELDERLY 

"Sec.  403.  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  from  its  allotment  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shall,  in  addition 
to  having  submitted,  and  having  had  ap- 
proved, a  basic  State  plan  under  section  6, 
submit  for  that  fiscal  year  an  annual  program 
for  library  services  for  older  persons.  Such 
program  shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  In 
such  form,  and  contain  such  information  as 
the  Commissioner  may  require  by  regulation 
and  shall — 

"(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  year  sub- 
mitted under  which  funds  paid  to  the  State 
from  appropriations  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4)  of  section  4(a)  will  be  used,  consistent 
with  its  long-range  program  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  402,  and 

"(2)  Include  an  extension  of  the  long- 
range  program  taking  into  consideration  the 
results  of  evaluations. 

"COORDINATION  WITH  PROGRAMS  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

"Sec.  404.  In  carrying  out  the  program  au- 
thorized by  this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall 
consiilt  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  and  the  Director  of 
ACTION  for  the  purjxjse  of  coordinating 
where  practicable,  the  programs  assisted  un- 
der this  title  with  the  programs  assisted 
under  the  Older  Americana  Act  of  1965." 


(b)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to 
States  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  public 
library  service  programs  for  older  persons  au- 
thorized by  title  IV.  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $11,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973,  $12,300,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $12,900,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  and 
$13,700,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30, 
1976.' 

(Oil)  Section  5(ai(l)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (3t  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(3),  or  (4|". 

(2)  Section  5(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (3)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(3),  or  (4)". 

(3)  Section  5(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  such  paragraph  (Bi  thereof,  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(Ci  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  word  "and",  and  by  inserting  after 
subparagraph   iCi    thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  with  respect  to  appropriations  for 
the  purposes  of  title  IV.  $40,000  for  each 
State,  except  that  It  shall  be  $10,000  In  the 
case  of  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands." 

(4)  The  last  sentence  of  section  5(a)(3) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
(3)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(3).  or 
(4)". 

(5)  Section  5(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  (3)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(3),  or  (4)". 

(c)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  ni"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "IH  and  IV". 

(d)(1)  Section  7(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (3)"  and  in- 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "(3).  or  (4)". 

(2)  Section  7(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  title  IV"  after 
"title  in". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
be  effective  after  June  30.  1972. 

AMENDMENT      TO      NATIONAL      COMMISSION      ON 
LIBRARIES    AND    INFORMATION    SCIENCE    ACT 

Sec.  802.  (a)  Section  5(a)  (2)  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Science  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  after  "areas"  and  inserting  a 
comma  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  inserting  after 
"deprived  persons,"  the  following:  "and  of 
elderly  persons,". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  section  6(a)  (20 
U.S.C.  1505(a))  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  ",  and  at  least  one  other 
of  whom  shall  be  knowledgeable  with  respect 
to  the  library  and  Information  service  and 
science  needs  of  the  elderly". 

AMENDMENT     TO     HIGHER     EDUCATION     ACT     OF 
1965 

Sec  803.  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tions 110,  111,  and  112  (and  cross  refer- 
ences thereto)  as  111,  112,  and  113,  re- 
spectively, and  by  inserting  after  section  109 
the  following  new  section : 

"SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS  RELATING   TO 
PROBLEMS    OF    THE    ELDERLY 

"Sec.  110.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  (and  combinations  there- 
of) to  assist  such  institutions  in  planning, 
dev^oplng,  and  carrying  out,  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  this  title,  programs 
specifically  designed  to  apply  the  resources 
of  higher  education  to  the  problems  of  the 
elderly,  particularly  with  regard  to  trans- 
portation and  housing  problems  of  elderly 
persons  living  in  rural  and   isolated  areas. 
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•  (b)  For  purposes  of  malting  grants  un- 
de:  this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be 
ap  )roprlated  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
en  ling  June  30,  1973,  and  each  succeeding 
fls:al  year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1977. 

'  (c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  author- 
ize i  by  this  section,  the  Commissioner  shall 
CO  isult  with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Ad- 
ml  nlstratlon  on  Aging  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
on llnatlng,  where  practicable,  the  programs 
asj  isted  under  this  section  with  the  pro- 
grtims  assisted  under  the  Older  Americans 
Ac  t  of  1966." 

AMENDMENT  TO  ADULT  EDUCATION  ACT 

iEC.  804,  (a)  The  Adult  Education  Act 
(3  1  U.S.C.  1201  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  re- 
de ilgnatlng  sections  310,  311,  and  312  (and 
cross  references  thereto)  as  sections  311,  312, 
anl  313,  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after 
8e<tlon  309  the  foUowlng  new  section: 

"SPECIAL  PKOJECTS  FOR  THE  ELDERLT 

'Sec.  310.  (a)  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
th  >rlzed  to  make  grants  to  State  and  local 
ed  icatlonal  agencies  or  other  public  or  prl- 
va  ;e  nonprofit  agencies  for  programs  to 
fu  ther  the  purpose  of  this  Act  by  providing 
edjcatlonal  programs  for  elderly  persons 
wt  ose  ability  to  speak  and  read  the  English 
lai  guage  Is  limited  and  who  live  In  an  area 
wl;h  a  culture  different  than  their  own. 
Svich  programs  shall  be  designed  to  equip 
su  ;h  elderly  persons  to  deal  successfully 
wl  ;h  the  practical  problems  In  their  everyday 
llf !,  Incudlng  the  making  of  purchases,  meet- 
Ini :  their  transportation  and  housing  needs, 
an  1  complying  with  governmental  requlre- 
qij  nts  such  as  those  for  obtaining  citizenship, 
pu  bile  assistance  and  social  security  benefits. 
an  d  housing. 

■(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
ur  der  this  section  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  s\ims  as  may  be  neces- 
say  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973, 
ac  a  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1, 1975. 

■(c)  In  carrying  out  the  program  with 
ths  Commissioner  of  the  Administration  on 
Af  Ing  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating,  where 
prictlcable.  the  programs  assisted  under 
ths  section  with  the  programs  assisted  un- 
de  •  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. "" 

b>  Section  313(a)  of  such  Act,  as  re- 
designated. Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
ths  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
in  ;:  "(other  than  section  310)". 

AD  )mONAL  AUTHOKIZATION  POR  SENIOR  OPPOR- 
TDNTTIES  AND  SERVICES 

3ec.  805.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  au- 
th  jrlzed  to  be  appropriated  and  allocated 
pursuant  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Aiiendments  of  1972,  there  Is  further  au- 
th  irlzed  to  be  appropriated  $7,000,000  an- 
ni  ally  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
19  r3,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  to  be 
US  sd  for  the  Senior  Opportunities  and  Serv- 
las  program  described  In  section  222(a)  (7) 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
TITLE  rX— COMMUNITY  SERVICE  EM- 
PLOYMENT  FOR   OLDER   AMERICANS 

SHORT  TITLE 

3ec.  901.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Cider  Americans  Community  Service  Em- 
pl  )yment  Act". 

OLDER    AMERICAN    COMMUNITY    SERVICE 
EMPLOYMENT    PROGRAM 

3ec.  902.  (a)  In  order  to  foster  and  pro- 
mi  ^te  useful  part-time  work  opportunities  in 
CO  nmunlty  service  activities  for  unemployed 
lo'  r-lncome  ptersons  who  are  fifty -five  years 
oU  I  or  older  and  who  have  poor  employment 
prwpects,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  (hereln- 
af ■  er  referred  to  as  the  "■Secretary")  Is  au- 
th  >rlzed  to  establish  an  older  American  com- 
mi  mlty  service  employment  program  (here- 
in kfter  referred  to  as  the  "program"). 

b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
th  s  title,  the  Secretary  is  authorized — 


( 1 )  to  enter  into  agreements  with  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions, agencies  of  a  State  government  or  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  State  ( having  elect- 
ed or  duly  appointed  governing  officials),  or 
a  combination  of  such  political  subdivisions, 
or  Indian  tribes  on  Federal  or  State  reserva- 
tions In  order  to  further  the  purposes  and 
goals  of  the  program.  Such  agreements  may 
include  provisions  for  the  payment  of  costs, 
as  provided  in  subsection  (c) .  of  projects  de- 
veloped by  such  organizations  and  agencies 
In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  In  order  to 
make  the  program  effective  or  to  supplement 
it.  No  payments  shall  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary toward  the  cost  of  any  project  estab- 
lished or  administered  by  any  such  organiza- 
tion or  agency  unless  he  determines  that  such 
project — 

(A)  will  provide  employment  only  for  eli- 
gible Individuals,  except  for  necessary  tech- 
nical, administrative,  and  sup>ervlsory  per- 
sonnel, but  such  personnel  shall,  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible,  be  recruited  from 
among  eligible  individuals; 

(B)  will  provide  employment  for  eligible 
Individuals  in  the  community  In  which  such 
individuals  reside,  or  In  nearby  communities: 

(C)  will  employ  eligible  Individuals  In 
services  related  to  publicly  owned  and  operat- 
ed facilities  and  projects,  or  projects  spon- 
sored by  organizations  exempt  from  taxation 
under  the  provisions  of  section  501(c)  (3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (other 
than  political  parties) .  except  projects  in- 
volving the  construction,  operation,  or  main- 
tenance of  any  facility  used  or  to  be  used  as 
a  place  for  sectarian  religious  Instruction  or 
worship; 

(D)  will  contribute  to  the  general  welfare 
of  the  community: 

(E)  will  provide  employment  for  eligible 
Individuals  whose  opportunities  for  other 
suitable  public  or  private  paid  employment 
are  poor: 

(F)  will  result  In  an  Increase  In  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  eligible  individuals, 
and  will  not  result  In  the  displacement  of 
employed  workers  or  Impair  existing  con- 
tracts; 

(G)  will  utilize  methods  of  recruitment 
and  selection  (including,  but  not  limited  to. 
listing  of  Job  vacancies  with  the  employment 
agency  operated  by  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof)  which  will  assure  that 
the  maximum  number  of  eligible  Individuals 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  In 
the  project; 

(H)  will  include  such  training  as  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of 
the  skills  and  talents  of  those  individuals 
who  are  participating,  and  will  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  reasonable  expenses  of 
Individuals  being  trained.  Including  a  rea- 
sonable subsistence  allowance; 

(I)  will  assure  that  safe  and  healthy  con- 
ditions of  work  will  be  provided,  and  will 
assure  that  persons  employed  In  public  serv- 
ice Jobs  assisted  under  this  title  shall  be  paid 
wages  which  shall  not  be  lower  than  which- 
ever Is  the  highest  of  (1)  the  minimum  wage 
which  would  be  applicable  to  the  employee 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938, 
If  section  6(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  applied  to  the 
participant  and  If  he  were  not  exempt  tmder 
section  13  thereof,  (11)  the  State  or  local 
minimum  wage  for  the  most  nearly  compa- 
rable covered  employment  or  (111)  the  pre- 
vailing rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed  In 
similar  public  occupations  by  the  same  em- 
ployer; 

(J)  will  be  established  or  administered 
with  the  advice  of  persons  competent  In  the 
field  ot  service  In  which  employment  Is  be- 
ing provided,  and  of  persons  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable with  regard  to  the  needs  of  older 
persons: 

(K)  will  authorize  pay  for  necessary  trans- 
portation costs  of  eligible  individuals  which 
may  be  Incurred  In  employment  In  any  proj- 
ect funded   under  this  title   In  accordance 
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with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary; and 

(L)  will  assure  that  to  the  extent  feasible 
such  projects  will  serve  the  needs  of  mi- 
nority, Indian,  and  limited  English-speaking 
eligible  Individuals  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers  In  the  State; 

(2)  to  make.  Issue,  and  amend  such  regu- 
lations as  may  be  necessary  to  effectively 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
any  project  which  Is  the  subject  of  an  agree- 
ment entered  Into  under  subsection  (b),  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
all  of  the  costs  of  any  such  project  which  Is 
(A)  an  emergency  or  disaster  project  or  (B) 
a  project  located  In  an  economically  depressed 
area  &s  determined  In  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

(2)  The  non-Federal  share  shall  be  in  cash 
or  m  kind.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  non-Federal  share,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  attribute  fair  market  value  to 
services  and  facilities  contributed  from  non- 
Federal  sources. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  903.  (a)  In  order  to  effectively  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  consult  with  agencies  of 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  with 
regard  to — 

( 1 )  the  localities  In  which  community 
service  projects  of  the  type  authorized  by 
this  title  are  most  needed; 

(2)  consideration  of  the  employment  situa- 
tion and  the  types  of  skills  possessed  by 
available  local  individuals  who  are  eligible  to 
participate;   and 

( 3 )  potential  projects  and  the  number  and 
percentage  of  eligible  Individuals  in  the  lo- 
cal population. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  require  agencies  and  organizations 
administering  community  service  projects 
and  other  activities  assisted  under  this  title 
to  coordinate  their  projects  and  activities 
with  agencies  and  organizations  conducting 
related  manpower  and  unemployment  pro- 
grams receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  and 
under  other  authorities  such  as  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  and  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971.  In  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  neces- 
sary arrangements  to  Include  projects  and 
activities  assisted  under  this  title  within  a 
common  agreement  and  a  common  applica- 
tion with  projects  assisted  under  this  Act  and 
other  provisions  of  law  such  as  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 

(2)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
whatever  arrangements  that  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  programs  assisted  under  this 
title  as  part  of  any  general  manpower  legis- 
lation hereafter  enacted,  except  that  appro- 
priations for  programs  assisted  under  this 
title  may  not  be  expended  for  programs  as- 
sisted under  that  title. 

(c)  In  carrjlng  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  use,  with 
their  consent,  the  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities  of  Federal  and  other 
agencies  with  or  without  reimbursement,  and 
on  a  similar  basis  to  cooperate  with  other 
public  and  private  agencies,  and  Instrumen- 
talities In  the  use  of  services,  equipment,  and 
facilities. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  criteria 
designed  to  assure  equitable  participation  In 
the  administration  of  community  service 
projects  by  agencies  and  organizations  eligi- 
ble for  pa3rment  under  section  902(b). 

(e)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be  made 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and 
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m  such  installments  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  not  delegate  his 
functions  and  duties  under  this  title  to  any 
other  department  or  agency  of  Government. 

PARTICIPAKTS    NOT    FEDERAL    EMPLOTEES 

SEC.  904.  (a)  Eligible  Individuals  who  are 
employed  In  any  project  funded  under  this 
title  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  Federal 
employees  as  a  result  of  such  employment 
and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  part  ni  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  No  contract  shall  be  entered  Into  un- 
der this  title  with  a  contractor  who  Is,  or 
whose  employees  are,  under  State  law,  ex- 
empted from  operation  of  the  State  work- 
men's compensation  law,  generally  appli- 
cable to  employees,  unless  the  contractor 
shall  undertake  to  provide  either  through 
insurance  by  a  recognized  carrier,  or  by  self 
Insurance,  as  allowed  by  State  law,  that  the 
persons  employed  vmder  the  contract,  shall 
enjoy  workmen's  compensation  coverage 
equal  to  that  provided  by  law  for  covered 
employment.  The  Secretary  must  establish 
standards  for  severance  benefits.  In  lieu  of 
unemployment  Insurance  coverage,  for  eligi- 
ble Individuals  who  have  participated  In 
qualifying  programs  and  who  have  become 
unemployed. 

INTERAGENCY    COOPEKATION 

SEC.  905.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  and 
cooperate  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, the  Administration  on  Aging,  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  any  other  related  Federal  agency 
administering  related  programs,  with  a  view 
to  achieving  optimal  coordination  with  such 
other  programs  and  shall  promote  the  co- 
ordination of  projects  under  this  title  with 
other  public  and  private  programs  or  proj- 
ects of  a  similar  nature.  Such  Federal  agen- 
cies shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  In  dis- 
seminating Information  about  the  avalla- 
bUlty  of  assistance  under  this  title  and  In 
promoting  the  Identification  and  Interests 
of  Individuals  eligible  for  employment  In 
projects  funded  under  this  title. 

EQUITABLE   DISTRIBUTION    OF   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  906.  (a)  (1)  Prom  the  sums  aK>roprl- 
ated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  section  908 
there  shall  be  Initially  allotted  for  projects 
within  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  sum  as  the  popula- 
tion, aged  fifty-five  or  over  In  such  State 
bears  to  the  population  aged  fifty-five  or  over 
In  all  States,  except  that  (A)  no  State  shall 
be  allotted  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  sum  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  determination  Is  made; 
and  (B)  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  shall  each  be  allotted  an  amount 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
sum  appropriated  for  the  fisccU  year  for 
which  the  determination  is  made.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  exception  contained  In  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "State^"  does  not  In- 
clude Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

(2)  The  number  of  persons  aged  fifty -five 
or  over  In  any  State  and  for  all  States  shall 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  satisfactory  data  available  to 
him. 

(b)  The  amount  allotted  for  projects  with- 
in any  State  under  subsection  (a)  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  the  Secretary  determines 
will  not  be  required  for  that  year  shall  be 
reallotted,  from  time  to  time  and  on  such 
dates  during  such  year  as  the  Secretary  may 
fix,  to  projects  within  other  States  In  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allotments  to  projects 
within  such  States  under  subsection  (a)  for 
that  year,  but  with  such  proportionate 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 


reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum 
the  Secretary  estimates  that  proJ*|te  with- 
in such  State  need  and  will  be  amino  use 
for  such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reduc- 
tions shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under 
subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

(c)  The  amount  apportioned  for  projects 
within  each  State  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  apportioned  among  areas  within  each 
such  State  In  an  equitable  manner,  taking 
into  consideration  the  proportion  which 
eligible  persons  In  each  such  area  bears  to 
such  total  number  of  such  persons,  respec- 
tively. In  that  State. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  907.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(a)  ■■State"  means  any  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

(b)  "eligible  Individual"  means  an  In- 
dividual who  Is  fifty-five  years  old  or  older, 
who  has  a  low  Income,  and  who  has  or  would 
have  difficulty  In  securing  employment,  ex- 
cept that  pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  any  such  Individual  who  is 
sixty  years  old  or  older  shall  have  priority 
for  the  work  opportunities  provided  for 
under  this  Act; 

(c)  "  community  service"  means  social, 
health,  welfare,  educational,  library,  recrea- 
tional, and  other  similar  services;  conserva- 
tion, maintenance  or  restoration  of  natural 
resources;  community  betterment  or  beautl- 
flcatlon;  antipollution  and  environmental 
quality  efforts;  economic  development;  and 
such  other  services  which  are  essential  and 
necessary  to  the  community  as  the  Secretary, 
by  regulation,  may  prescribe. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  908.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  $150,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

ITTLE   X— MIDDLE-AGED   AND   OLDER 
WORKERS   TRAINXNO 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  1001.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  tbe 
"Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers  Training 
Act". 

declaration    of    FINDINGS 

Sec.  1002.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  Inflation  has  forced  middle-aged  and 
older  persons  to  bear  growing  economic  bur- 
dens, particularly  If  they  are  living  on  lim- 
ited, fixed  Incomes; 

(2)  millions  of  middle-aged  and  older 
Americans  wish  to  continue  In  or  obtain  em- 
ployment In  order  to  provide  adequately  for 
themselves  and  to  contribute  to  the  Nation 
as  productive  citizens; 

(3)  millions  of  middle-aged  and  older 
Americans  are  frustrated  In  these  goals  and 
find  It  increasingly  difficult  to  retain  or  obtain 
employment  of  a  remunerative  and  meaning- 
ful nature,  as  a  result  of  their  Inability  to 
keep  pace  with  a  dynamic  economy  and 
changing  technology; 

(4)  without  additional  legislation,  the  Age 
Discrimination  In  Employment  Act  of  1967 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  deal  ade- 
quately with  age  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment which  acts  to  deny  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  middle-aged  and  older  workers; 

(6)  as  a  result  of  the  lack  of  full  oppor- 
tunity and  adequate  training  and  supportive 
services  more  than  a  million  men  and  women 
between  the  ages  of  fifty-five  and  sixty-four 
have  given  up  the  active  search  for  work 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  sixty-two  and 


sixty-four  have  been  forced  to  retire  with 
Inadequate  benefits,  resulting  In  Individual 
frustration.  Unpaired  morale  and  loss  of  sense 
of  worth  and  dignity; 

(6)  In  addition  to  individual  loss,  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  loses  the  benefits  which 
may  be  contributed  by  middle-aged  and  older 
persons  and  Incurs  needless  costs  in  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  public  assistance 
which  can  be  reckoned  In  billions  of  dollars; 
and 

(7)  providing  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
ers training  and  educational  opportunities 
and  supportive  services  leading  to  remunera- 
tive and  meaningful  employment  opportuni- 
ties will  Increase  their  incomes  and  benefit 
their  physical  and  mental  well-being,  a^ 
well  as  strengthen  the  Nation's  economy. 

statement  or  purpose 

Sec.  1003.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
establish  and  assist  training  programs  and 
relative  supportive  services  which  will  pro- 
vide middle-aged  and  elder  workers  a  full 
cpportunlty  for  remunerative  and  meaning- 
ful employment:  to  assist  further  in  elimi- 
nating discriminatory  practices  which  deny 
work  to  qualified  persons  solely  on  account 
of  age;  to  improve  and  extend  existing  pro- 
grams designed  to  facilitate  training  and 
the  matching  of  skills  and  Jobs;  to  assist 
middle-aged  and  older  workers,  and  em- 
ployers, labor  unions,  and  educational  In- 
stitutlcns  to  prepare  for  and  adji'st  to  antici- 
pated changes  in  technology  in  Jobs,  in  edu- 
cational requirements,  and  in  personnel  prac- 
tices and  to  otherwise  stimulate  innovative 
approaches  to  make  employment  opportuni- 
ties more  accessible  to  middle-aged  and  older 
persons. 

authorizations 

Sec  1004.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  from 
funds  otherwise  available  for  similar  pro- 
grams. There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  $100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974 

Part    A — Midcareer     Development     Service 

Program 

program  established 

Sec  101  r.  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
comprehensive  midcareer  development  serv- 
ice program,  to  be  administered  by  the  Man- 
power Administration  In  the  Department  of 
Labor,  to  assist  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
ers to  retain  and  obtain  remunerative  em- 
ployment by  providing  manpower  training, 
counseling,  and  special  supportive  services 
to  such  workers. 

training  programs 
Sec  1012  la)  The  Secretary,  through  the 
Manpower  Administration,  Is  authorized  to 
make  loans  and  grants  to  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions,  and  organi- 
zations and  to  Individuals  for  manpower 
training.  Including  on-the-job.  institutlrnal. 
residential,  and  other  training,  designed  to 
upgrade  the  work  skills  and  capabilities  of 
middle-aged  and  older  perpons. 

(b)  Any  grant  or  loan  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  used  to  pay  all  or  part 
of  the  cost  of  training  under  any  such  pro- 
gram plus  such  stipends  (including  allow- 
ances for  subsistence  or  other  expenses)  for 
such  persons  and  their  dependents  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  consistent  with  prevail- 
ing practices  under  comparable  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  A  grant  or  loan  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  and  may  be 
made  only  upon  application  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  such  time  or  times  and  containing 
such  Information  as  he  deems  necessary. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion unless  it  sets  forth  a  program  for 
training  which  meets  criteria  established  by 
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bin.    Including  training   costs   and   tuition 
ac',  ledules. 

:d)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  appU- 
ca  It  who  has  an  application  approved  by 
hi  n  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
se^  forth  In  such  application. 

e)  Individuals  receiving  payments  under 
th !  provisions  of  this  section  while  under- 
go ng  training  shall  continue  to  receive  such 
pa  rments  only  during  such  period  as  the 
Se  iretary  finds  that  they  are  maintaining 
sa  Isfactory  proficiency  in  such  training 
pr  )gram. 

f)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
in'  o  agreements  to  provide  loan  guarantees 
to  lending  Institutions  on  such  terms  and 
co:  idltlons  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
in  order  to  permit  such  institutions  to  make 
lof  ns  to  middle-aged  and  older  persons  for 
trt  inlng  which  qualifies  under  this  section. 

1  RAINING    PERSONS    TO    TRAIN    AND    RETRAIN 
MIDDL£-ACED    AND    OLDER    WORKERS 

liEC.  1013.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
de  'elop  and  carry  out  a  program  under  which 
adequate  number  of  persons  are  trained 
understand  the  manpower  training  and 
edticatlonal  needs  of  middle-aged  and  older 
pe  sons  and  to  become  qualified  to  train  and 
rei  rain  middle-aged  and  older  workers  In 
sk  lis  needed  In  the  economy  In  the  com- 
mfntty  In  which  such  workers  reside.  Such 
shall  emphasize  developing  innova- 
techniques  for  training  middle-aged  and 
older  persons. 

SPECIAL    SERVICES   FOR    MASS    LAYOFFS 

)Ec.  1014.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
re<  rult  and  train  personnel  within  the  De- 
pa  'tment  of  Labor  to  be  made  available  to 
loc  alUles  In  which  substantial  numbers  of 
ml  Idle-aged  and  older  persons  are  unem- 
pl<  y«d  as  a  result  of  the  closing  of  a  plant  or 
fa(  tory  or  a  permanent  large-scale  reduction 
In  the  work  force  In  such  locality.  In  carry- 
Ini :  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Se  :retary  ts  authorized  to  provide  such  per- 
soiis  with  recruitment,  placement,  and 
CO  insellng  services. 

SFKCUUZKD    SXKVICZS 

jEC.  1015.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
an  1  carry  out  specialized  services  for  middle- 
ag  Kl  and  older  workers  who  desire  to  Improve 
thilr  employablllty,  to  receive  manpower 
tn  Inlng  to  improve  their  capabilities  at  their 
pri  isent  employment,  or  to  obtain  counseling 
In  planning  to  maximize  earning  opportunl- 
tle  i  for  the  remainder  of  their  working  lives. 

b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  recruit 
an  1  train  mani>ower  specialists.  Including 
ol(  er  and  retired  employment  counselors  and 
pe:  sonnel  directors  to  serve  In  programs  au- 
thi  irlzed  rmder  this  section. 

EMFLOTMXMT   SEXVICia    rOK   PABT-TIICX 
UfFLOTlCZHT 

JlKC.  1016.  The  Secretary  may,  where  ap- 
pnprlate,  make  special  provisions  through 
thi  I  United  States  employment  service,  or 
wl  h  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  em- 
plcyment  service,  by  means  of  grants  to  or 
contracts  with  nonprofit  volunteer  agencies 
to  assist  such  agencies  in  securing  part-time 
or  temporary  employment  for  additional 
m<  mbers  of  middle-aged  and  older  persons 
wt  0  wish  such  employment. 

Past  B — Sfkciai.  Rxpokts  and  Studizs 
rzsxasch  and  inrormation  programs 

i  iEC.  1031.  (a)  The  Secretary  la  authorized 
to  enter  Into  grants,  contracts,  and  other 
an  angementa  with  public  and  private  agen- 
ctes  and  institutions  to  conduct  such  re- 
set rch  and  demonstration  projects  as  he  de- 
tei  mines  will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the 
pu  rpoMB  of  this  title. 

b)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
tit  e  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  publish 
an  1  disseminate  materials  and  other  Infor- 
tat  tlon  relating  to  training  and  Job  oppor- 


tunities for  middle-aged  and  older  Individ- 
uals and  to  conduct  such  special  Informa- 
tional and  educational  programs  as  he  deter- 
mines   appropriate. 

MANPOWER    STtnaiES 

Sec.  1022.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  undertake,  either  directly  or  by 
way  of  grant  or  contract,  a  thorough  study  of 
manpower  programs  authorized  by  provisions 
of  Federal  law  other  than  this  title,  and  other 
federally  assisted  training  programs  to  deter- 
mine whether  such  programs  are  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  middle-aged  and  older 
persons.  The  Secretary  shall  report  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  this  study,  and 
his  own  recommendations  with  respect  to 
additional  legislation,  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
July    1,    1973. 

(b)  In  conducting  this  study  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  employ  or  contract  with  any 
Individual,  Institution,  organization,  or 
agency  providing  advice  or  technical  assist- 
ance for  any  program  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 

EXTENDED   UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 

Sec  1023.  The  Secretary  shall  study  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  program  of  ex- 
tended unemplojrment  compensation  benefits 
for  unemployed  older  workers  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  compensation. 
On  or  before  July  1,  1973,  the  Secretary  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
his  findings  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  such  a  program  of  allowances. 

COMPENSATION    AND    DISABILITY    INSURANCE 

Sec.  1024.  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and 
submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  July  1,  1973.  on  means  of  eliminating 
the  lack  of  coverage  and  other  inadequacies 
In  workmen's  compensation  and  disability  In- 
surance programs,  health  Insurance,  and  pen- 
sion plans,  particularly  as  they  affect  ad- 
versely the  employment  of  middle-aged  and 
older  workers. 

FEDERAL,     EMPLOYMENT     OPPORTUNITIES     STUDY 

Sec.  1025.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  undertake  a  study  of  part-time  employ- 
ment In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  to  make 
a  report  of  his  findings,  together  with  any 
recommendations  he  considers  appropriate 
or  desirable,  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
July  1,  1973.  Such  study  shall  Include  a  de- 
termination of — 

(1)  the  extent  to  which  part-time  employ- 
ment exists  In  the  executive  branch; 

(2)  the  limitations.  If  any,  that  are  Im- 
posed by  Federal  statutes,  regixlatlons,  or  ad- 
ministrative policies  or  practices  on  such 
part-time  employment,  and  the  extent  to 
which    such   limitations   are   justified;    and 

(3)  the  measures  that  may  be  taken  to 
Increase  the  number  of  part-time  positions 
available  In  the  executive  branch  which  may 
be  filled  by  older  persons  without  resulting 
In  the  displacement  of  currently  employed 
workers  ( Including  psu^lal  displacement  such 
as  a  reduction  In  the  hours  of  nonovertlme 
work  or  wages  or  employment  benefits). 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  Is  further 
authorized  and  directed  to  undertake  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  redesigning  positions  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  without  Impairing  the  ef- 
fectiveness or  efficiency  of  operations  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  Ind^endent  estab- 
lishment, with  a  view  to  Increasing  the  num- 
ber of  positions  which  are  available  to  older 
Individuals  at  the  subprofesslonal  level.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  make  a  report  of 
his  findings,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions he  considers  appropriate  or  desirable,  to 
the  Congress  on  or  before  July  1,  1973.  Such 
study  shall  Include  a  determination  of — 
^  (1)  the  extent  to  which  positions  can  be 
redesigned,  resulting  In  an  increase  In  the 


number  of  positions  In  the  executive  branch 
available  to  older  Individuals; 

(2)  the  limitations.  If  any,  lmi>o8ed  by 
Federal  statutes,  regulations,  or  administra- 
tive policies  or  practices  on  redesigning  po- 
sitions In  the  executive  branch  to  Increase 
the  number  of  subprofesslonal  positions 
available  to  older  Individuals  and  the  extent 
to  which  such  limitations  are  justified; 

(3)  the  measures  that  may  be  taken  to  re- 
design positions  so  that  the  number  of  sub- 
professlonal  positions  available  to  older  In- 
dividuals may  be  Increased;  and 

(4)  the  programs  which  would  be  needed 
to  train  older  individuals  to  fill  subprofes- 
slonal p>osltlons  created  as  a  result  of  rede- 
signing such  position. 

Part  C — General  Provisions 
definitions 
Sec.  1031.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  "middle-aged  and  older"  means  an  In- 
dividual who  is  forty-five  years  of  age  or 
older; 

(2)  "middle-aged"  means  an  Individual 
who  Is  at  least  forty-five  years  of  age  but 
not  older  than  fifty-fovu"  years  of  age; 

(3)  "older"  means  an  Individual  who  Is  at 
least  fifty-five  years  of  age; 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Labor;  and 

(5)  "State"  means  any  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  1032.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to — 

(1)  provide  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
he  deems  necessary; 

(2)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(3)  appoint  such  advisory  committees 
composed  of  private  citizens  and  public  offi- 
cials who,  by  reason  of  their  experience  or 
training,  are  knowledgeable  in  the  area  of 
job  training,  are  knowledgeable  In  the  area 
of  Job  opportunities  for  middle-aged  and 
older  individuals,  as  he  deems  desirable  to 
advise  him  with  respect  to  his  functions 
under  this  Act;  and 

(4)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, personnel,  information,  and  facilities  of 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies,  with  or 
without  reimbursement  therefor. 

(b)  'Each  member  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  clause  (3)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  who  is  not  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
receive  an  amount  equal  to  the  dally  rate 
prescribed  for  GS-18  under  section  5332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  for  each  day  on 
which  he  is  engaged  in  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  hla  duties  (Including  traveltime)  as 
a  member  of  the  committee.  All  members 
shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by  law 
(5  U.S.C.  5703)  for  persons  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently  and 
receiving  compensation  on  a  per  diem,  when 
actually  employed,  basis. 

(c)  Bach  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
title  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe.  Including  records  which 
fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  by 
such  recipients  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assist- 
ance, the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking In  connection  with  which  such  assist- 
ance is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  ef- 
fective audit. 

(d)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examlna- 
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tlon  to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  grants,  agreements,  or  contracts  en- 
tered into  under  this  title. 

PROGRAM    DEVELOPMENT    AND    COORDINATION 

Sec  1033.  (a)  In  addition  to  any  other  pro- 
visions for  the  administration  of  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  designate  personnel  to 
have  respKinslbillty  for  program  leadership, 
development,  and  coordination.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  for  a  central  office  for  in- 
formation on  and  special  attention  to  the 
problems  of  middle-aged  and  older  workers 
and  the  programs  concerning  such  workers. 

(b)  No  Individual,  Institution,  organiza- 
tion, or  agency  shall  evaluate  any  program 
under  this  title  if  that  Individual,  or  any 
member  of  any  such  Institution,  organiza- 
tion, or  agency,  is  associated  with  the  pro- 
gram as  a  consultant,  technical  adviser,  or 
in  any  other  capacity. 

(c)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  require  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
organizations  administering  training  and 
other  programs  and  activities  assisted  under 
this  title  to  coordinate  their  activities  with 
agencies  and  organizations  conducting  re- 
lated manpower  and  employment  programs 
receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  and  un- 
der other  provisions  of  law,  such  as  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
and  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 
In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
necessary  arrangements  to  Include  projects 
and  activities  assisted  under  this  title  within 
a  common  agreement  and  a  common  applica- 
tion with  projects  assisted  under  this  Act  and 
under  other  provisions  of  law,  such  as  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962, 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 

(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
whatever  arrangements  that  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  programs  assisted  under  this 
title  as  part  of  any  general  manpower  legis- 
lation hereafter  enacted,  except  that  appro- 
priations for  programs  assisted  under  this 
title  may  not  be  expended  for  programs  as- 
sisted under  such  legislation. 

EQUITABLE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  1034.  (a)  The  amounts  appropriated 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary 
in  such  manner  that  of  such  amounts — 

(1)  not  less  than  80  per  centum  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  In  an  equit- 
able manner,  taking  Into  consideration  the 
proportion  which  the  total  number  of  un- 
employed middle-aged  and  older  persons  in 
each  such  State  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  such  persons  In  all  States;  and 

(2)  the  remainder  shall  be  available  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amount  apportioned  to  each  such 
State  under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  apportioned  among  areas  within  each 
such  State  In  an  equitable  manner,  taking 
Into  consideration  the  proportion  which  the 
total  number  of  unemployed  middle-aged 
and  older  persons  in  each  such  area  bears  to 
the  total  number  of  such  persons,  respec- 
tively, In  that  State. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
apportioned  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  publUh  In  the 
Federal  Register  the  apportionments  re- 
quired by  subsections  (a)  (1)  and  (b)  of  this 
section. 


LIMITATION  ON  TIME  FOR  DEBATE 
TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  time  under 
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the  time  agreement  not  begin  running 
until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESUMPTION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  THE 

TRANSACTION         OF         ROUTINE 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  resumption  of  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  for  not  to 
exceed  45  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  yielding. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ACT  OF 
1936,  AS  AMENDED— UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
having  cleared  this  request  with  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  Republican  leader, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Ctmns),  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Miimesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  time  on  S.  394,  a  bUl  to  amend  the 
Rural  Electrificatlbn  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended — when  that  bill  is  before  the 
Senate — be  limited  to  3  hours  for  general 
debate,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
betweoi  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talhadge)  ;  that  time  on  any 
amendment  thereto  be  limited  to  30 
minutes;  that  time  on  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes; and  that  the  agreement  be  printed 
in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  sis  follows : 

Ordered,  That,  when  the  Senate  proceeds 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  394,  to 
amend  the  Rural  EHectriflcatlon  Act  of  1936, 
as  amended,  to  reaffirm  that  such  funds  made 
available  for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  such  act  be  fuUy 
obligated  In  such  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, debate  on  any  amendment  shaU  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  and  debate  on  any 
debatable  motion  or  appeal  shaU  be  limited 
to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
troUed  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion  and  the  majority  leader:  Provided, 
That  In  the  event  the  majority  leader  is  In 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time  In  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controUed 


by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  desig- 
nated by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  bill  ahaU  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) :  Provided, 
That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them, 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  contrcH  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  considera- 
tion of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  while  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  speaking.  The  Senator  is  entitled  to  be 
listened  to  by  Senators  who  wish  to  re- 
main in  the  Chamber.  I  ask  that  the  time 
required  to  secure  order  not  be  charged 
against  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 


REBUILDING  INDOCHINA 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  United  States  and  North  Viet- 
nam have  announced  an  agreement  to 
establish  a  Joint  Economic  Commission 
to  channel  postwar  American  reconstruc- 
tion aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  formation  of  the  Commission — 
scheduled  to  begin  work  in  about  a 
month — was  announced  in  a  communi- 
que issued  jointly  by  Washington  and 
Hanoi  following  the  4  days  of  talks  held 
by  Presidential  Assistant  Henry  A.  Kis- 
singer with  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  and 
other  North  Vietnamese  oflBcials. 

The  communique  said  that  the  two 
sides  "exchanged  views  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  United  States  will  contrib- 
ute to  healing  the  wounds  of  war  and 
to  postwar  reconstruction  in  North 
Vietnam." 

No  dollar  amount  was  announced.  But 
Mr.  Nixon  has  spoken  of  a  $7.5  billion  aid 
program  to  Indochina  over  5  years,  with 
up  to  $2.5  billion  for  North  Vietnam. 
More  recently,  the  administration  ofB- 
cials  have  said  there  Is  no  "fixed  figure." 

This  new  foreign  aid  program  will  pro- 
voke a  major  battle  in  the  Congress. 

Dr.  Kissinger,  on  January  26,  in  a  dis- 
cussion with  a  number  of  Senators  at 
the  Capitol,  stated  that  the  United 
States,  in  signing  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment, made  no  commitments  for  eco- 
nomic aid  to  either  North  Vietnam  or 
South  Vietnam.  A  commitment  for  eco- 
nomic aid  is  not  a  part  of  the  cease-fire 
agreement.  Dr.  Kissinger  said. 

The  negotiators  did  agree,  he  said,  to 
give  consideration  in  the  future  to  help- 
ing the  two  countries  economically.  Dr. 
Kissinger  said  it  was  fully  explained  to 
both  countries  that  any  such  proposal 
would  have  to  go  through  our  legislative 
procedures. 
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Two  vitally  important  questions  are  in- 

V  Jived  here: 

One.  what  obligation,  if  any,  does  the 
Inited  States  have  to  poiir  additional 
b  lllODS  of  dollars  into  North  Vietnam,  or 
Iidochlna;  namely,  Laos,  Cambodia, 
gouth  Vietnam,  and  North  Vietnam? 

Two,  considering  the  United  States 
deteriorating  financial  position,  its  un- 
a>ated  deficit  spending,  its  continued 
r  kte  of  inflation,  axid  the  devaluation  of 
t  te  dollar,  can  the  United  States  afford 
t  •  embark  on  such  a  gigantic  and  costly 
n  sw  program  sis  rebuilding  Indochina? 

Although  no  price  has  yet  been  set,  the 
c(6t  over  a  period  of  years  is  bound  to 
b!  tremendous.  To  get  Its  foot  in  the 
dx>r,  the  sklminlstration  probably  will 
nove  cautiously  and  not  set  the  initial 
fi  {ure  too  high. 

But  once  the  principle  Is  established, 
01  ice  a  start  has  been  made,  the  cost 
« ill  escalate  Just  as  did  the  use  of  Amer- 
i(  an  tioope,  which  started  at  a  few  thou- 
s)  nd  and  ended  with  a  ciunulative  total 
o  more  than  2  V^  million. 

Does  the  United  States  have  a  further 

0  ^ligation  to  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South 

V  ietnam?  We  have  spent  at  least  10 
yi  ars;  we  have  suffered  50,000  dead  and 
310,000  woimded;  we  have  spent  $200 
b  llion  to  try  to  protect  those  countries 
fiom  Communist  aggression.  What  fur- 
tl  er  obligation  do  we  have? 

With  reference  to  North  Vietnam,  we 
s]«nt  the  same  10  years,  plus  the  same 
3,  0,000  Americans  killed  or  wounded, 
p  us  the  same  $200  billion  in  an  effort 
t<  stem  the  tide  of  North  Vietnamese 
a  egression  against  its  neighbors.  Presi- 
d  »nt  Nixon  has  stated  that  neither  side 
h  \i  won.  Premier  Van  Dong  has  stated 
tl  lat  Hanoi  has  won. 

A  cease-fire  has  been  agreed  to.  but 
t<  day's  peace  in  Vietnam  has  been  de- 
s<  rlbed  by  President  Nixon  as  "fragile." 

1  lis,  I  feel,  is  an  accurate  description. 
Considering  the  history  of  Indochina, 

it  would  seem  to  me  quite  optimistic  to 
e:  cpect  that  the  present  peace  will  endure 
f  ( >r  long. 

Do  we  really  believe  that  the  aggressive 
d  signs  of  North  Vietnam  have  been 
a  Mindoned?  Do  we  believe  that  the  Viet- 

0  »ng,  the  Pathet  Lao.  and  the  Khmer 
f  ouge  now  will  embrace  their  country - 
nen  in  peace?  Three  American  Presi- 
d  snts  proclaimed  North  Vietnam  an  ag- 
g  essor  seeking  to  force  its  will  on  South 

V  .etnam.  Are  we  now  to  believe  that  the 
d  Klicated  Communist  leaders  in  Hanoi 
h  we  reversed  position? 

If  we  do  not  believe  these  things — and 

1  most  certainly  do  not — ^then  what  are 
« e  propodng  with  this  huge  program  of 
ad? 

I  suggest  that  we  are  proposing  works 
o  peace  which  will  be  wiped  out  by  the 
e:  igines  of  war.  Before  long,  it  would  not 
SI  irprise  me — If  we  follow  this  course — if 
«  e  were  to  witness  a  reenactment  of  the 
s  niggles  between  India  and  Pakistan, 

V  1th  Asians  killing  one  another  with  bui- 
lt ts  supplied  by  American  money. 

Our  Government  has  consistently 
s  ated  through  the  years  that  the  only 
b  jmbtng  done  in  North  Vietnam  has  been 
to  military  targets.  Are  we  going  to  re- 


build the  military  potential  of  North 
Vietnam? 

Aid  to  North  Vietnam,  at  whose  hands 
we  and  our  allies  have  suffered  so  much, 
seems  to  me  difQcult  to  justify  at  any 
time  or  under  any  circtmistances — unless 
we  feel,  which  I  do  not,  that  Hanoi  is 
entitled  to  war  reparations.  If  we  were 
to  embark  on  a  major  assistance  program 
for  North  Vietnam,  would  we  not  be  try- 
ing to  achieve  peace  by  bribery?  What 
happens  when  the  money  nms  out? 

Aid  to  the  other  countries  of  Indochina 
is  also  hard  to  justify  at  this  time,  when 
there  is  no  assurance  that  any  degree  of 
stability  has  been  achieved  in  those 
nations. 

In  my  view,  a  major  aid  program  in 
Indochina  today  would  be  a  structure 
built  on  sand. 

Furthermore,  our  experience  in  foreign 
aid  since  World  War  II  siiggests  that  the 
United  States  Invariably  finds  itself  in  a 
dilemma:  If  we  go  into  another  coimtry 
and  supervise  the  assistance  program,  we 
become  deeply  involved  and  stand  rightly 
accused  of  intervening  in  that  coimtry 's 
Internal  affairs;  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
do  not  do  this,  corrupt  ofiBcials  of  the 
aided  government — all  too  often,  a  dicta- 
torship in  fact  if  not  in  name — divert  to 
their  own  pockets  funds  Intended  to 
benefit  their  people,  or  they  use  the  funds 
to  prepare  for  war. 

Furthermore,  the  United  States  has 
carried  the  largest  portion  of  the  burden 
of  assistance  to  underdeveloped  coimtries 
for  far  too  long  a  period.  ^^~- 

Now,  in  1973,  should  we  alonr  seek  to 
rebuild  Indochina? 

What  stake  do  we  have  in  that  part  of 
the  world  greater  than  the  stake  of  any 
other  countries? 

We  fought  the  Vietnam  war  alone — 
virtually  alone.  We  taxed  our  people  and 
took  their  sons  and  expended  their  re- 
sources in  a  10-year  war  in  which  none 
emerged  the  victor — unless  it  be  Hanoi, 
as  its  president  asserts. 

Mxist  we  now  tax  our  people  and  ex- 
pend our  resources  to  attempt  to  accom- 
plish economically  what  we  could  not 
accomplish  militarily? 

We  know  from  bitter  experience  that 
in  Indochina,  men  and  material  disap- 
pear as  in  quicksand.  Will  not  the  pit  be 
equally  bottomless  for  American  tax 
dollars? 

The  American  people  are  compassion- 
ate people — but  somewhere  along  the 
way  we  must  show  a  little  sense  along 
with  compassion. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
United  States  will  have  the  highest  Fed- 
eral funds  deficit  in  its  history,  with  the 
exception  of  World  War  n,  when  we  had 
12  million  men  under  arms  and  were 
fighting  a  war  in  both  Europe  and  the 
Pacific. 

For  the  4  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1974,  the  accmnulated  Federal  funds 
deficit  will  exceed  $100  bUlion. 

The  interest  charges  on  the  national 
debt  have  reached  the  point  where  of 
every  dollar  of  personal  and  corporate 
Income  tax  paid  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury by  the  wage  earners  of  this  country, 
17  cents  goes  for  one  purpose — to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  debt. 


The  continued  huge  Government  def- 
icit is  the  major  cause  of  the  Inflation 
which  is  eating  heavily  into  every  wage 
earner's  check  and  into  every  house- 
wife's grocery  money. 

The  dollar  is  deteriorating  in  value. 
This  has  forced  two  formal  devaluations 
of  the  American  dollar,  totaling  approxi- 
mately 20  percent,  the  first  in  December 
of  1971  and  the  second  last  week.  I  do  not 
oppose  formal  devaluation,  as  it  only 
recognizes  what  already  has  occurred; 
namely,  a  deterioration  in  the  value. 

Contrary  to  Government  propagan- 
dists, devaluation  does  not  solve  any  of 
the  fundamental  problems.  Inevitably,  it 
will  increase  the  cost  to  the  American 
consumer  and  thus  further  stir  the  fires 
of  Infiation. 

How  much  longer  can  we  squander 
American  resources?  How  much  longer 
can  we  continue  these  huge  foreign  aid 
programs,  which  now  have  an  annual  cost 
of  more  than  $9  billion? 

Is  it  logical  or  reasonable  to  expect  the 
wage  earners  of  this  country  to  finance  a 
new  foreign  aid  program  on  top  of  all 
these  others — the  new  one  being  to  re- 
construct Indochina,  including  North 
Vietnam? 

Sooner  or  later,  the  American  people 
must  accept  the  fact  that  the  resources 
of  the  United  States  tire  not  infinite. 

The  Nixon  doctrine  seems  to  be  moving 
us  away  from  the  role  of  world  policeman. 
But  we  will  have  made  scant  progress  if 
we  abandon  that  role  only  to  continue  to 
play  the  role  of  global  Santa  Claus. 

In  summary,  I  fail  to  see  the  justifica- 
tion for  any  assistance  to  North  Vietnam; 
as  to  her  neighbors,  I  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  embarking  upon  massive  assistance  to 
those  countries  at  a  time  when  they  are 
in  turmoil,  and  when  the  American  tax- 
payer is  so  hard  pressed  to  pay  the  bill 
for  the  obligations  his  Government  al- 
ready has  incurred. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  respect  personally  for  my  neighbor, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  a  great 
respect  for  his  opinion,  but  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  in  particular  and  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  will  keep  an  open  mind  on  the 
subject  of  what  we  are  to  do  now  in 
Indochina. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  rightly  asks 
what  is  our  stake  in  further  actions  In 
Indochina?  We  have  brought  about  peace 
in  Indochina,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  a  last- 
ing peace.  Many  of  us  feel  we  must  take 
whatever  action  will  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  the  peace  in  Indochina  will  be 
a  lasting  peace. 

All  of  us  who  have  studied  history 
know  that  in  wars  past  there  have  been 
demands  for  reptaration  and  demands  for 
payment  which  have  left  the  participants 
of  the  war  in  the  status  of  economic 
slavery. 

After  World  War  n  we  showed  the 
world  a  new  concept  in  the  Marshall 
plan,  Euid  particularly  in  our  aid  to  Japan 
and  Germany.  Today  Japan  and  Ger- 
many show  ttie  rest  of  the  world  what 
it  means  to  have  a  firm  economy,  and  we 
know  that  the  German  people  and  the 
Japanese  people  realize  that  we  were  in- 
terested in  them  as  a  people  through  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  were  not  interested  in 
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them  either  as  subjugated  countries  or 
as  economic  pawns. 

We  have  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam.  My  own 
conclusion  is  that  the  one  real  thing  we 
have  left  to  export  to  that  part  of  the 
world  is  our  economic  system.  Indochina 
is  really  a  blister  on  the  economy  of  the 
world,  and  I  think  it  could  well  become 
a  cancer  if  we  could  not  show  them  what 
it  means  to  have  a  dynamic  economy  and 
what  it  means  to  have  a  viable  alterna- 
tive to  war,  which  has  been  their  way  of 
life  for  so  many  years.  We  can  do  this, 
I  believe,  through  demonstrating  what  it 
means  to  have  economic  self-sufficiency. 

We  are  informed  that  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  make  a  commitment,  in 
connection  with  the  peace  negotiations, 
but  it  is  now  exploring  what  commit- 
ments should  be  made  on  the  part  of  this 
Nation  to  assist  the  peoples  of  Indochina 
to  reconstruct  their  economies. 

Again  I  say  I  hope  we  will  keep  an 
open  mind  on  this  question.  I  feel  we 
must  share  the  burden  because  ours  is 
still  the  greatest  standard  of  living  in 
the  world.  We  do  this  in  our  own  com- 
munities through  our  Community  Chests. 
The  United  States  also  has  the  respon- 
sibility, as  the  greatest  consumer  econ- 
omy in  the  world,  to  carry  out  its  por- 
tion of  the  world's  community  chest.  We 
have  no  greater  stake  anywhere  in  the 
world  in  contributing  to  the  commimity 
chest  of  the  world  than  in  Indochina,  be- 
cause if  we  do  not  find  ways  to  help 
them  to  restore  their  economy  and  to 
achieve  a  lasting  peace.  We  will  find  a 
restoration  of  hostilities  there. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  tell  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  the  great  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, that  it  is  not  a  question  of  dis- 
agreeing with  him  personally.  I  have 
great  personal  regard  and  feelings  for 
him.  However,  I  do  believe  that  we  should 
caution  the  coimtry  and  should  caution 
Congress  to  keep  an  open  mind  on  what 
will  be  necessary  to  make  this  peace  a 
lasting  peace. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  has  made  some  very 
fine  points.  I  am  not  in  total  disagree- 
ment with  his  remarks  at  all. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  reach  the  con- 
clusion, however,  that  by  the  mere  ex- 
penditure of  more  dollars  we  are  going 
to  solve  the  problems  of  the  world.  We 
have  been  trying  to  do  that  for  a  long 
time.  Including  the  interest,  about  $200 
billion  has  been  spent  on  foreign  aid. 
nearly  one-half  of  our  total  national 
debt. 

We  have  ended  up.  I  think,  with  less 
friends  than  we  started  with.  Then  when 
we  talk  about  communil^^  chests  and 
liken  cormnunity  chest  drives  In  our 
communities  to  the  pouring  of  additional 
funds  into  Indochina,  I  must  say  that  I 
do  not  quite  follow  that  theory  or  that 
logic. 

When  we  start  pouring  American  dol- 
lars into  Indochina,  we  are  undertaking 
something  that  is  really  gigantic.  If  we 
are  going  to  do  the  job  over  there  which 
Is  envisioned  in  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  Senator  from  Alaska, 
we  had  better  be  prepared,  if  we  are  going 


to  go  into  it  at  all,  to  pour  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  into  that  area  of  the  world.  A 
litUe  money  is  not  going  to  solve  the 
problems  over  there.  A  littie  money  will 
not  solve  anything.  It  would  be  a  gigan- 
tic undertaking. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
when  he  says  that  this  matter  should  be 
fully  explored.  And  I  hope  it  will  be  fully 
explored  by  the  Congress  and  carefully 
pondered  by  the  American  people.  This 
is  not  Europe  that  we  are  dealing  vrith. 

We  are  dealing  with  something  en- 
tirely different.  We  are  dealing  with  gov- 
ernments which  do  not  have  the  same — 
and  I  want  to  be  careful  al)out  how  I  say 
this — standards  In  handling  the  funds 
of  their  own  people  and.  I  am  sure,  the 
funds  of  any  other  coimtry  that  might 
come  to  their  aid.  Their  standards  differ 
very  sharply  from  the  standards  we  have 
in  this  country  for  the  handling  of  our 
taxfimds. 

If  we  are  going  to  go  into  the  program 
at  all — and  I  believe  along  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  that  it  should  be  care- 
fully pondered  and  considered— I  hope 
some  guarantees  will  be  provided  so  that 
these  funds  will  be  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended  and  not  be 
used  to  line  the  pockets  of  the  govern- 
ment officials  of  the  countries  we  are 
trying  to  help. 

That  is  only  one  part  of  the  problem, 
as  I  see  it. 

If  we  do  try  to  tell  the  people  and  the 
governments  of  those  nations  how  these 
funds  should  be  used,  we  will  be  accused 
of  dictating  to  them  and  Involving  our- 
selves In  the  affairs  of  those  nations,  as 
we  would  be. 

It  is  a  complex  problem. 

I  share  the  feelings  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  that,  in 
whatever  reasonable  way  we  can,  we  try 
to  be  helpful  to  other  countries  of  the 
world.  But  can  we  solve  their  problems 
by  pouring  out  more  American  dollars? 

I  suggest  that  we  be  very  careful  be- 
fore we  go  Into  a  wholesale  program  in 
Indochina,  because  I  think  it  Is  a  bottom- 
less pit  for  American  dollars.  If  we  go 
into  it,  lets  go  in  with  our  eyes  open. 

But  as  to  North  Vietnam,  that  pre- 
sents a  different  problem.  I  do  not  see 
how  the  Congress  can  take  the  tax 
money  of  the  wage  earners,  take  money 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  wage  earners, 
and  turn  that  money  over  to  North  Viet- 
nam In  the  form  of  reparations,  and  that 
Is  what  It  would  be,  or  as  a  bribe  to  keep 
the  peace  when  our  Government  has  con- 
sistently told  us  that  the  only  bombing 
damage  done  to  North  Vietnam  was  to 
military  objectives.  If  someone  thinks 
that  we  should  rebuild  the  military  ma- 
chine of  North  Vietnam,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  certainly  does  not  share 
that  view. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  used  some  un- 
fortunate references  to  reparations.  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  that  I  wUl  not  support 
any  reparations. 

I  am  saying  that  the  one  thing  that 
would  assure  the  continuation  of  peace 
would  be  our  help.  The  Marshall  plan 
did  stimulate  the  economy  of  Japan. 
However,  in  later  years,  we  got  ourselves 


involved  too  much  in  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. I  have  been  one  of  those  opposed 
to  such  things  as  an  extended  foreign 
aid  program. 

It  is  a  little  different  concept  when  we 
try  to  restore  the  economy  of  a  war  torn 
land.  That  does  not  mean  restoring  mili- 
tary bases  or  a  matter  of  reparations.  It 
is  a  matter  of  trying  to  see  if  we  can  in 
fact  bring  about  an  improvement  of  the 
economy  in  that  part  of  the  world,  which, 
to  me,  would  be  like  planting  a  seed.  And 
if  seed  money  will,  in  fact,  tide  over  the 
economy  there,  we  should  support  it.  If 
the  money  is  meant  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  social  services  and  getting  our- 
selves involved  in  all  kinds  of  govern- 
ment programs,  that  would  be  a  different 
matter.  I  would  be  opposed  to  that. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
listened  to  the  exchange  of  remarks  be- 
tween my  friends,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  on 
this  subject.  It  has  proven  to  be  ex- 
tremely interesting.  This  certainly  ad- 
dresses itself  to  a  different  point  of  view. 
In  fact,  I  might  be,  as  usual,  considered 
to  be  somewhere  in  the  middle. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
raised  an  analogy  that  I  regard  to  be  an 
appropriate  one.  He  spoke  of  the  enor- 
mous efforts  which  our  country  made  to 
help  the  economies  of  Japan  and  Ger- 
many reestablish  themselves  after  World 
War  n. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
historically  the  situation  there  was  total- 
ly different  from  what  we  find  In  South- 
east Asia  today. 

First,  both  Japan  and  Germany  had 
been  absolutely  defeated  and  had  un- 
conditionally surrendered  to  the  Alhed 
forces. 

Second,  their  economies  had  been  to- 
tally destroyed. 

Third,  we  had  responsibilities,  as  the 
occupying  powers,  to  see  that  those  coun- 
tries that  needed  to  get  on  their  feet 
again  did  so. 

Fourth,  there  was  a  totally  new  man- 
agement once  they  took  over  the  man- 
agement of  their  own  affairs. 

Fifth,  it  was  totally  clear  that  there 
was  an  abandonment  of  any  ambition  to 
cause  trouble  against  their  neighbors. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  this  point  in 
time,  we  have  in  Hanoi  the  same  man- 
agement, a  management  which  has 
claimed  victory,  a  management  which 
has  not  yet  expllcitiy,  to  my  knowledge, 
rejected  Its  theory  of  ultimate  domina- 
tion over  all  of  Indochina.  We  have  a 
different  economy  involved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  all  of  these 
circumstances  it  Is  premature,  at  the 
very  least,  to  begin  to  talk  about  helping 
that  economy,  the  economy  of  North 
Vietnam,  expand  until  we  know  that  the 
leadership  of  North  Vietnam  has  for  all 
time  absmdoned  its  determination  to  sub- 
jugate its  neighbors  either  by  force  or  by 
so-called  wars  of  national  liberation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  I  visited 
Yugoslavia  this  past  year,  and  I  noted 
the  personal,  warm  feeling  of  the  people 
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I  »f  that  country  for  those  In  the  Amer- 
:  can  delegation. 

We  have  helped  a  country  which  has 
not  foresworn  communism,  but  as  a  re- 
sult we  have  in  fact  brought  about  a 
1  >ufrer  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  Com- 
1  nunist  world  is  concerned.  Again  I  as- 
jure  the  Senator  from  New  York  that 
MThat  I  am  saying  is  I  hope  the  Senate 
I  ind  Congress  will  keep  an  open  mind. 
:   think  the  President  has  done  a  mag- 
:  ilflcent  job,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
«med,  Dr.  ECissinger  an  outstanding  job, 
n  bringing  about  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ies.  All  of  us  wanted  to  see  that  happen. 
If  the  exportation  of  AmericEUi  know- 
low  and  some  American  seed  money  is 
he  avenue  to  start  an  economy  in  that 
)art  of  the  world  which  will  generate 
omething  similar  to  ours,  I  think  we 

nust  explore  it  fully. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
>f  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  expired. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presl- 
lent,  I  think  the  Senator  from  New  York 
las  made  a  valid  and  important  point 
n  his  discussion  with  the  Senator  from 
Uaska.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  men- 
ioned  Germany  and  Japan.  He  did  not"- 
nention  Italy,  but  I  will  throw  In  Italy 
IS  well. 

What  happened  in  those  countries  at 
he  end  of  World  War  n  was  that  they 
vere  militarily  crushed.  Germany  threw 
)ut  nazism,  Italy  threw  out  fascism,  and 
rapan  threw  out  from  those  in  power  in 
ts  government  the  warmongers  smd 
hose  who  brought  on  the  war  between 
rapan  and  the  United  States — an  en- 
jrely  different  situation  from  what  we 
lave  here  today  with  North  Vietnam. 

Does  anyone  pretend  that  North  Viet- 
nam has  changed  its  Communist  form 
>f  government?  Has  it  thrown  out  com- 
nunism,  as  Germany  threw  out  nazism, 
:taly  threw  out  fascism,  or  Japan  threw 
)ut  those  who  brought  about  the  war  in 
941?  Has,  indeed,  it  ended  its  aggres- 
;  Ion?  Has  it  thrown  out  of  power  those 
eaders  who  brought  about  the  invasion 
)f  South  Vietnam? 

I  think  the  able  Senator  from  New 
fork  has  raised  an  extremely  important 
x)int  in  pointing  out  that  we  have  a 
vastly  different  situation  now  from  what 
he  United  States  faced  at  the  end  of 
IVorld  War  U. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
;he  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
'rom  Virginia  for  his  remarks.  I  do  want 
fO  make  it  clear,  though,  that  while  I  am 
expressing  views  of  Intense  skepticism,  I 
io  not  intend  to  close  my  mind  to  the 
u-guments  which,  in  due  course,  will  be 
raiced  by  the  very  persuasive  Dr. 
Kissinger. 

But  I  do  feel  It  should  be  helpful  to  the 
Executive,  in  focusing  its  argument,  to 
mow  how  many  Members  of  this  body 
Feel  in  terms  of  the  objections  which  have 
x>  be  overcome,  and  I  recognize,  as  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  pointed  out, 
that  we  have  extended  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 
a  Communist  nation,  only  after  the  pat- 
tern of  Yugoslavia's  external  policies  had 
secome  established,  and  only  after  the 


weighing  of  our  own  self-interest  in 
maintaining  a  position  of  influ«ice  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

What  I  am  suggesting  Is  that  we  need 
to  satisfy  ourselves  or  to  be  persuaded  by 
the  President  and  by  Dr.  Kissinger  that 
we  have  some  firm  basis  for  believing 
that  In  point  of  fact  North  Vietnam,  if 
not  repudiating  communism,  which  one 
could  not  expect,  had  rather  reliably  re- 
pudiated aggression.  I  think  this  Is  the 
key  point.  As  far  as  the  proposal  for  ex- 
tending aid  by  the  economic  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  remainder  of  Indochina  Is 
concerned,  I  am  certainly  sympathetic  to 
those  proposals,  and  feel  that  we  must 
provide  a  basis  of  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency, EJthough  I  do  feel,  as  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  eloquently  pointed  out, 
that  there  are  hazards  and  pitfalls  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  avoid. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  shaU  cer- 
tainly want  to  ponder  carefully  the  rec- 
ommendations of  Dr.  Kissinger.  I  think 
he  has  done  a  meaningful  job  in  the  ne- 
gotiations leading  to  the  cease-fire,  and 
will  listen  most  carefully  to  his  recom- 
mendations in  regard  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Indochina;  but  there  is  a  funda- 
mental point  involved,  as  I  see  it,  over 
and  beyond  the  question  of  whether  it  is 
desirable  or  undesirable  to  go  further 
into  the  problems  of  Southeast  Asia,  and 
that  is,  where  is  the  money  coming  from? 

This  country  is  in  a  desperate  condi- 
tion financially — a  desperate  condition. 
The  Europeans  know  that  far  better  than 
we  do,  and  they  forced  another  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  just  the  other  day.  So 
the  primary  consideration,  as  I  see  it,  is 
where  is  the  money  coming  from? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TUIWEY.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  what  the  Senator  is  saying.  We 
have  seen  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
administration  this  year,  and  it  cuts  over 
$10  billion  from  programs  which  deal 
with  our  social  Infrastructure.  As  I  see  it, 
the  essential  point  is  not  whether  we 
agree  with  those  programs.  There  are 
people  in  this  country  who  feel  that 
those  housing,  health,  and  education 
programs  are  very  important.  The  essen- 
tial point  is  that,  even  with  the  drastic 
cuts,  we  are  going  to  nm  a  substantial 
deficit,  in  excess  of  $12  billion  this  year. 
If  we  now  decide  to  give  money  to  North 
Vietnam,  we  will  have  to  either  increase 
our  deficit  by  the  amount  we  give  North 
Vietnam,  take  more  money  out  of  exist- 
ing programs  or  raise  new  revenues 
through  tax  reform.  Although  I  do  not 
close  my  mind  to  the  possibility,  at  some 
point,  of  extending  credit  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  perhaps  helping  in  a  recon- 
struction program  in  Indochina,  I.  for 
one,  just  do  not  see  where  that  money 
is  going  to  come  from,  unless  we  are  pre- 
pared to  bite  the  bullet  and  raise  taxes 
In  this  coimtry  to  make  the  money  avail- 
able. I  do  not  think  the  money  should  be 
made  available  through  additional  deficit 
spending  and  I  do  not  feel  that  valuable 
social  programs  should  be  sacrificed.  I 
agree  with  the  point  of  the  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  the 


Senator  from  California  raises  an  ex- 
tremely good  point.  If  we  want  to  go  into 
this  program,  maybe  the  best  way  to 
handle  it  would  be,  as  the  Senator  from 
California  has  suggested,  to  present  the 
legislation  to  Congress  and  attach  to  it 
a  tax  bill  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for 
sending  these  funds  to  Indochina.  That 
would  draw  a  clean-cut  issue.  But  just 
to  embark  on  a  new  program,  a  new  for- 
eign aid  program  on  the  heels  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  that  most  Members  of 
the  Senate  say  unequivocally  has  been  a 
failure,  a  new  program  involving  deficit 
spending,  I  think  that  ia  something  that 
should  be  considered  very  carefully. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  California,  if  we  fought  the 
war  on  a  deficit  basis,  why  can  we  not 
fight  for  peace  on  a  deficit  basis?  Cer- 
tainly those  of  us  who  have  been  in  this 
body  and  supported  the  expenditures  for 
war,  as  I  have  for  4  years,  and  I  think 
there  are  other  Senators  who  have  done 
so  for  many  more  years,  are  going  to 
have  to  search  our  consciences  before 
we  say  we  can  fight  on  borrowed  dollars, 
but  cannot  Invest  in  peace  on  borrowed 
dollars. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  the 
answer  to  that  is  the  very  fact  that  we 
have  spent  $200  billion  over  there,  which 
has  greatly  deteriorated  and  devalued 
the  American  dollar,  which  has  greatly 
increased  inflation  in  this  country,  which 
has  greatly  eaten  Into  the  paychecks  of 
every  wage  earner  in  this  coimtry,  and 
which  has  eaten  into  the  grocery  dollar  of 
every  housewife  in  this  country. 

That  is  why  we  are  faced  with  this 
problem,  because  we  have  financed  the 
war  on  borrowed  money.  If  we  are  going 
to  finance  {mother  foreign  aid  program 
over  there,  again  on  borrowed  money, 
we  wUl  further  devalue  our  own  situation 
at  home. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  would  appreciate  the 
Senator's  yielding  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  as  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  wants  to  exclude  himself 
from  the  saying  just  used  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  . 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
voted  against  every  proposal  to  Increase 
the  debt  limit  since  he  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1954.  If  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
had  voted  as  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  voted  on  that  one  point,  we 
would  not  have  had  any  deficit  spending 
since  1954  and  the  national  debt  would 
have  been  exactly  what  it  was  during 
that  period  of  President  Eisenhower's 
administration. 

"Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  yield  me  just  30  seconds,  I 
would  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  if  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  follow  him  more  often,  the 
country  would  be  much  better  off. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  raised  the  question  of  a 
balanced  budget  in  getting  away  from 
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deficit  spending,  just  as  the  Senator 
from  California  did. 

That  is  what  I  thought  we  were  trying 
to  head  toward,  that  we  were  trying  to 
head  towards  putting  the  Government's 
financial  house  in  better  order. 

How  do  we  put  it  In  better  order?  By 
embarking  on  a  new  foreign  aid  program 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  more  and  more 
deficit  spending? 

Let  me  elaborate  on  the  figure  given 
by  the  Senator  from  California.  He  men- 
tioned a  deficit  of  $12  billion.  I  assimie 
he  is  speaking  now  on  a  uidfied  basis. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Yes,  on  a  unified  basis. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That 
means,  in  order  to  get  it  down  to  $12 
billion,  we  have  had  to  utilize  the  trust 
funds  of  the  social  security  system.  If 
we  put  it  on  a  Federal  fimds  basis,  we 
will  find  that  the  Federal  Government 
for  this  fiscal  year  will  have  the  highest 
Federal  funds  deficit  in  the  history  of 
the  Nation  with  the  exception  of  World 
War  n,  when  we  had  12  million  men  un- 
der arms  and  were  fighting  one  war  in 
Europe  and  another  in  the  Pacific.  So  the 
deficit,  on  a  Federal  fimds  basis  for  the 
4-year  period  ending  June  30,  1974,  will 
exceed  $100  billion.  If  we  want  to  put 
that  on  a  unified  fund  basis,  and  utilize 
the  surplus  from  the  trust  funds,  mostly 
social  security,  we  find  that  the  deficit 
will  be  a  smashing  $85  billion  during  that 
short  time  of  4  years. 

So  before  we  can  go  into  new  programs 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  re-examine 
our  entire  financial  structure.  That  is 
what  I  am  primarily  attempting  to  sug- 
gest in  connection  with  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Indochina. 

Are  we  in  a  position  financially  to  do 
that? 

We  can  do  it  in  a  sound  and  solid  way 
if  the  suggestion  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  is  fol- 
lowed; namely,  to  tie  the  biU  to  a  tax  bill 
and  let  Congress  vote  whether  it  wants 
to  raise  taxes  to  put  into  Southeast  Asia. 
That  will  be  a  clearcut  issue  and  each 
Senator  can  vote  as  he  thinks  best.  That 
would  be  the  sound  way  to  handle  it.  My 
guess  Is,  however,  that  such  a  proposal 
would  get  very  few  votes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  have  been  very  much  impressed  with 
the  colloquy  here  this  afternoon.  I  shall 
need  to  learn  a  great  deal  more  about  it 
than  I  know  now  before  I  smi  able  to 
make  a  decision  for  myself  on  what  Is 
best  to  be  done.  But  I  think  a  couple  of 
observations  may  be  in  order. 

One,  for  a  long  time  the  nations  of 
the  world  placed  a  high  value  on  gold 
because  gold  was  the  one  medium  of  ex- 
change which  was  accepted  by  prac- 
tically all  countries  the  world  over.  That 
Is  no  longer  true.  It  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  today  are  more  interested  In  jobs. 
In  the  standards  of  living  that  obtain 
in  the  various  countries,  than  in  any 
other  one  thing  becaxise  that  is  the  only 
way  we  can  account  for  the  fact  that 
Japan  and  Germany,  through  their  na- 
tional banks,  went  into  the  monetary 


markets  and  started  shoring  up  the  sag- 
ging value  of  the  American  dollar,  simply 
bacause  they  knew  that  if  we  were  to 
experience 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CI.ABK).  The  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  a  further 
extension  of  the  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip. 

May  I  say  that  what  is  happening  now 
arovmd  the  wortd  is  this:  Many  countries 
recognize  that  if  they  are  going  to  main- 
tain a  standard  of  living  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  their  people,  they  have  to 
keep  their  citizens  employed. 

Our  dollars  are  in  oversupply  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  one  of  which  is  con- 
tinuing unbalanced  budgets. 

West  Germany  and  Japan  tried,  by 
purchasing  immense  amounts  of  our  cur- 
rency, to  keep  the  dollar  from  being  de- 
valued. They  did  that,  not  because  of 
any  desire  to  help  us  directly  but  rather 
to  make  it  possible  to  continue  to  sell 
their  products  in  America.  They  wanted 
to  keep  their  workingmen  employed. 
They  wanted  to  preserve  Japanese  and 
German  jobs.  And  they  wanted  to  make 
it  no  easier  for  their  citizens  to  Import 
products  made  by  American  laborers. 

The  points  raised  this  afternoon  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
are  relevant  to  the  concern  that  we  all 
should  feel.  I  share  the  admiration,  con- 
firmed by  many,  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Er- 
vm)  because  he  has  recognized  that  we 
cannot  do  everything  on  borrowed  mon- 
ey. So  what  it  means,  I  think,  is  that 
we  must  take  stock  of  where  we  are  now 
and  what  we  propose  to  accomplish. 

The  relevant  question  which  has  been 
asked  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia, — certainly  one  of  the  most  rele- 
vant, in  my  mind — is.  Where  is  the 
money  going  to  come  from? 

If  we  think  we  can  continue  to  spend 
money  as  we  have  been  spending  it  for 
every  pmrpose,  and  if  we  were  to  single 
out  and  view  individually  each  one  of 
them,  I  expect  there  would  not  be  many 
Senators  who  would  find  no  merit  in 
each  one  of  them,  but  if  we  were  to  single 
them  out,  one  at  a  time,  it  is  easy  to 
try  to  justify  what  we  are  doing.  But  in 
the  overall,  when  we  try  to  consider  on 
the  one  heuid  what  we  are  spending  and 
what  we  have  in  order  to  provide  that 
money  on  the  other  hand,  then  I  think  it 
becomes  relevant  to  ask:  Where  Is  the 
money  coming  from?  Therefore  we 
could,  with  every  serious  and  altruistic 
desire,  overextend  ourselves  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  then  find  that  we  could  bring 
about  a  deterioration  of  conditions  here 
in  America  that  would  so  weaken  and 
so  undermine  the  basic  strength  of  this 
country  that  we  would  no  iMiger  be  able 
to  discharge  the  role  that  I  am  certain 
not  only  most  Americans,  but  also  many 
other  people  in  other  countries  in  the 


world  as  well,  hope  we  can  continue  to 
discharge — that  sort  of  leadership  that 
we  have  been  able  to  exert  so  far.  The 
influence  that  we  have  been  able  to  bring 
to  bear  has  many  times  made  the  differ- 
ence between  keeping  the  peace  and 
causing  a  loosening  up  of  those  forces 
from  which  could  easily  erupt  yet  an- 
other world  war. 

So  I  join  my  colleagues  in  saying  that 
I  think  we  do  need  to  examine  our  con- 
sciences, we  do  need  to  examine  the  mo- 
tives of  the  nations  in  Indochina  as  well 
as  those  aroimd  the  world  and  deter- 
mine how  best  we  can  take  such  steps 
as  we  can  afford  to  take  which  will  as- 
sure reaching  the  objective  for  which 
we  all  strive. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  all  want 
peace.  We  know  that  basic  to  that  peace 
is  that  people  have  the  ability  to  make  a 
decent  living.  There  is  no  argimaent  about 
that.  But  we  know  also  that  we  cannot 
do  it  all  oxu"selves.  There  are  too  many 
people — and  I  suspect  there  are  some 
here  in  this  Chamber — because  of  the 
feelings  they  have  about  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam  in  the  first  place,  who  may  be 
overzealous  In  spending  more  than  we 
can  afford  to  spend,  and  spending  it  for 
purposes,  perhaps,  which  we  should  not 
now  permit  our  resources,  because  of  a 
feeling  of  guilt  for  our  Involvement  in  the 
the  first  place. 

Because  of  that,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  be  listening  very  closely  to  the 
debate  as  It  develops  these  coming  weeks, 
to  try  to  decide,  as  best  I  can,  what  the 
best  course  Is  for  our  Nation. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
correct.  I  feel  that  the  United  States  does 
have  an  obligation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  must  play  an  important  role 
in  world  affairs.  We  cannot  Isolate  our- 
selves. But  I  submit  that  we  can  only  play 
a  major  role  effectively  over  a  period  of 
time  if  we  are  soimdly  based  financially. 

As  I  see  it,  a  nation  can  only  be  a  pro- 
gressive nation  over  a  long  period  of  time 
if  it  is  soundly  based  financially,  if  its  re- 
sources are  not  depleted. 

I  think  that  in  assessing  our  worldwide 
role — and  we  have  an  important  world- 
wide role — we  must  assess  it  in  the  light 
of  the  financial  situation  facing  the 
United  States  today;  and.  wliatever  the 
reasons  might  be.  the  financial  condition 
of  our  Nation,  in  my  judgment,  is  very 
dangerous. 


MONUMENT  TO  1ST  INFANTRY  DI- 
VISION, U.S.  FORCES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  joint  resolution  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (8.J.  Res.  66 »  to  au- 
thorize the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the 
dead  of  the  Ist  Infantry  Division.  US.  Forces 
In  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
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[roceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 

t  OD. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  t^e  joint 
isflolutlon,  which  is  introduced  at  the 
r  iquest  of  the  Society  of  the  First  Divi- 
a  on,  is  to  give  our  approval  to  provide  a 
E  lonument  to  the  dead  of  the  1st  In- 
f  uitry  Division,  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam. 
I  am  honored  to  present  this  resolution 
t )  the  Senate  for  approval  for  the  erec- 
t  ion  of  a  memorial  to  the  heroic  dead  of 
t  le  1st  Infantry  Division  in  Vietnam. 

Th\B  monument  will  be  erected  at  no 
« xpense  to  the  U.S.  Government,  as  were 
( ur  monuments  to  the  6,000  dead  of  this 
1  tttrepld  fighting  division  in  World  War  I 
{nd  the  4,300  who  made  the  supreme 
t  acrlflce  in  World  War  n.  Two  thousand 
( Ix  hundred  names  of  the  heroic  dead  of 
1  tie  Big  Red  One  in  Vietnam  will  be  in- 
!  cribed  on  the  bronze  plates  of  the  pro- 
]  osed  memorial. 

The  proposed  monument  will  be  an  ex- 
1  ension  to  the  east  of  the  present  plaza — 
<in  grounds  previously  set  aside  for  me- 
iiorlal  purposes  for  the  1st  Infantry 
:  Mvlsion  by  Congress. 

The  Society  of  the  Ist  Infantry  Di- 

ilsion — 1st  Division  Memorial  Commit- 

ee  will  finance  the  erection  of  the  monu- 

1  nent  by  contributions  of  the  more  than 

00,000  fighting  men  of  this  famous  di- 

'  Ision  who  served  with  it  in  Vietnam : 

:  rom  former  members  of  the  Big  Red 

I  >ne  with  World  Wars  I  and  n  service ; 

I  md  from  next-of-kin  and  the  multitude 

(f    friends    of    the    Ist    Infantry    Dl- 

Ision  throughout  our  land.  I  speak  with 

:  )ardonable  pride  of  this  renowned  dlvi- 

iilon — having  served  with  the  Big  Red 

I  >ne  in  our  conflict  with  the  Imperial 

»owers  in  World  War  I. 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  who  com- 
nanded  the  American  Expeditionary 
'oTces  in  the  First  World  War,  stated,  in 
lubstance,  that  in  that  c<mflict  the  1st 
division  displayed  a  pride  of  service  and 
>tate  of  morale  never  broken  by  hardship 
I  >r  battle. 

I  have  followed  the  heroic  episodes  of 
my  former  outfit  during  their  incom- 
>arable  feats  on  two  continents  in  World 
Var  n:  and  then  again  from  their  land- 
ng  in  Vietnam  throughout  their  out- 
tanding  £UMX»mplishments  there  imtil 
hey  finally  returned  to  their  home  sta- 
ion  at  Fort  Riley,  Kans.  Their  devotion 
o  duty  and  to  their  country — and  their 
ilesire  to  memorialize  their  fallen  com- 
'ades  deserves  our  admiration  and 
vholehearted  support. 

As  a  longtime  member  of  the  Society 
I  if  the  1st  Division,  I  give  my  personal 
issurance  that  their  objective  in  erecting 
his  monument  to  honor  their  Vietnam 
lead  will  be  honorably  attained  and  com- 
>leted  in  a  manner  befitting  a  memorial 
o  their  deceased. 

This  group  of  fl«:hting  men  from  Viet- 
nam, their  former  comrades  and  friends 
i>f  the  1st  Infantry  Division  have  al- 
-eady  accomplished  through  their  per- 
I  lonal  efforts  one  of  the  great^t  memo- 
lals  to  their  fallen  comrades  of  which  I 
lave  ever  heard.  Through  their  1st  Di- 
rlslon  scholarship  fimd  they  have  raised 
lUfBcient  money  to  award  every  son  and 
laiighter  of  a  fatal  Vietnam  casualty  who 


was  serving  with  the  division  a  $2,000 
scholarship  award  to  be  used  to  further 
their  education.  This  will  supplement  the 
educational  allowance  provided  by  our 
GI  bill  and  make  it  possible  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Vietnam  dead  to  enter  adult- 
hood on  a  equal  educational  basis  with 
those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  their  fathers  return  from  that 
conflict. 

In  urging  the  Senate's  approval  of  this 
joint  resolution,  I  recall  \he  words  of 
our  1st  Infantry  Division  Commander 
in  World  War  I,  Gen.  Charles  P.  Sum- 
merall: 

What  the  Ist  Division  has  done — It  can 
do  again! 

This  spirit  and  this  tradition  is  deeply 
imbued  in  every  man  who  has  proudly 
worn  the  shoulder  patch  for  the  Big 
Redl. 

The  men  of  this  illustrious  organiza- 
tion— the  1st  Infantry  Division — alcHig 
with  their  comrades  in  the  Society  of  the 
1st  Division,  8uid  their  friends  wish  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  and  names  of 
their  fallen  comrades  in  Vietnam.  They 
want  to  keep  alive  and  shining  the  motto 
of  their  division:  "No  mission  too  diffi- 
cult: No  sacrifice  too  great:  Duty  first" 
and  record  on  eternal  bronze  tablets  the 
names  of  those  men  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  their  homeland  in  the 
jungles  of  Vietnam  that  a  grateful  Na- 
tion can  read  and  honor  those  heroes. 
They  will,  with  the  consent  of  Congress, 
erect  this  monument  honoring  their  dead, 
without  cost  to  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  unanimous 
consent  of  this  body  in  support  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
object.  I  do  not  rise  to  propose  any 
amendment.  I  simply  want  to  state  that 
I  have  talked  with  the  minority  mem- 
bers— or  at  least  some  of  them — on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  May  I  say 
that  despite  the  unusualness  of  this  re- 
quest, we  can  find  no  reason  at  all  why 
the  resolution  should  not  be  given  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  proposal  is  made 
by  a  group  to  fund  entirely  a  project  as 
noteworthy  as  is  this  one.  I  certainly 
wholeheartedly  support  it.  I  hope  it  re- 
ceieves  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  jfield  the  floor. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  66) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Rca.  66 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
retentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congreit  assemhled,  That  the  Society  of 
the  First  Infantry  Division — First  Division 
Memorial  Cooualttee  Is  authorized  to  erect 
(at  no  cost  to  the  United  States  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)  a  monument  to  the  dead 


of  the  First  Infantry  Dlrliioii,  TmitMl  States 
Forces  in  Vietnam.  <m  ths  public  gtounds  of 
tbs  United  States  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
previoiisly  set  aside  for  memorial  piupoaes  of 
the  First  Infantry  Division,  adjacent  to  the 
monument  to  the  dead  of  the  First  Infantry 
Division,  American  Kxpeditlonary  Forces  in 
World  War  I,  and  adjacent  to  the  monu. 
ment  to  the  dead  of  the  First  Infantry  Di- 
vision, United  States  Forces  in  World  War  n. 

Sao.  a.  The  design  and  plans  for  such 
monument  shall  be  subject  to  the  i4>proval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  National 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  National 
C^>ital  Planning  Commission. 

Sbc.  S.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  maintenance  and  care 
of  any  such  monument,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes",  i^iproved  August  28,  1916, 
and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  preservation  of  historic  American  sites, 
buildings,  objects,  and  antiquities  of  na- 
tional significance,  and  for  other  pxirpoees", 
approved  August  31,  193fi. 


NA110NAL  PRIORITIES  AND  THEIR 
FINANCING 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  close  to 
a  month  ago.  President  Nixon  submitted 
his  fiscal  year  1974  budget.  In  response, 
the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate 
should  proceed  without  delay  to  develop 
its  own  comprehensive  program  of  na- 
tional priorities  and  the  means  to 
finance  them. 

I  believe  such  a  coimter-program  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  respond  effectively, 
and  to  restore  hope  and  vital  Govern- 
ment services  to  virtually  millions  now 
deprived  of  hospital  care,  school  lunches, 
legal  services,  and  so  forth. 

Merely  restoring  the  $17  billion  in 
cuts  will  not  do  the  job.  This  blunt  ap- 
proach makes  neither  fiscal  nor  com- 
mon sense. 

Nor  does  it  make  sense  to  continue  to 
fight  the  President  on  each  issue  sep- 
arately, with  some  Senators  focusing  on 
pollution  cuts,  while  others  concentrate 
on  farm  or  defense  cuts  or  whatever. 
This  divided  and  piecemeal  approach 
will  Inevitably  result  in  a  total  budget 
which  sharply  exceeds  the  President's. 
The  President  will  then  respond,  as  re- 
cent history  shows  us  so  well,  by  stress- 
ing the  inflationary  consequences  of 
Congress'  actions.  He  will  have,  as  recent 
history  also  shows,  considerable  force  of 
public  opinion  on  his  side — despite  the 
fact  that  large  and  vocal  segments  of 
the  public  may  not  support  his  choices  of 
programs  to  be  cut. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  pro- 
posed rather  sweeping  and  innovative 
reforms,  c£ilculated  to  give  Congress  the 
capability  to  put  its  fiscal  house  in  or- 
der and  reclaim  its  constitutional  pow- 
er over  the  purse.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  permit  Congress  to  set  its 
own  priorities  within  its  own  ceiling.  I 
strongly  believe  that  we  must  do  that, 
and  I  feel  that  we  have  to  establish 
procedures  for  setting  a  spending  ceil- 
ing and  relating  Individual  appropria- 
tions to  that  ceiling.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Democratic  caucus  recently  passed 
a  resolution,  which  I  Introduced,  urging 
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the  joint  committee  to  review  the  op- 
eration of  the  budget  to  do  just  that. 

It  Is  unlikely,  however,  that  these  pro- 
cedures or  others  proposed  will  be  able 
to  be  effective  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  present  a  co- 
herent counter-thrust  and  to  do  so  in 
time  to  affect  our  decisions  for  fiscal 
year  1974  appropriations,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Democratic  majority,  or  a  desig- 
nated sub-group  thereof,  must  immedi- 
ately study  the  fiscal  year  1974  budget 
and  agree  on  the  following: 

First.  Whether  the  total  revenues  and 
expenditures  in  the  Nixon  budget  con- 
form with  sound  policy  for  a  strong  na- 
tional economy  that  Increases  employ- 
ment and  curtails  Infiation; 

Second.  Whether  the  priorities  In  the 
Nixon  budget  and  their  short-  and  long- 
term  Implications  are  a  responsible  allo- 
cation of  Federal  resources; 

Third.  Whether  the  relationship  in  the 
Nixon  budget  between  defense  and  no- 
defense  expenditures  is  a  proper  oi^, 
and,  if  not,  what  such  a  proper  relation- 
ship should  be; 

Fourth.  The  need  for  tax  reform,  and 
the  general  outlines  for  such  reform;  and 

Fifth.  A  statement,  in  broad  cate- 
gories, of  what  our  spending  priorities 
ought  to  be. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  all  Democrats 
would  use  this  agreement  as  the  basis  for 
decisions  on  each  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  We  would  present  a  uni- 
fied front  to  counter  the  President's 
budget.  And,  further,  we  would  all  move 
to  enact  procedural  reform  so  that  never 
again  will  Congress  be  forced  to  abdi- 
cate its  rightful  constitutional  role  tn 
the  raising  and  spending  of  revenues — 
and  never  again  will  promises  to  mllllops 
of  Americans,  be  broken  shortly  after 
they  are  made. 

I  think  this  proposal  is  particularly 
pertinent  in  light  of  recent  news  that 
Congress  will  be  requested  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  North  Vietnam.  Before  we  de- 
cide this  matter,  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority needs  to  establish  clear-cut  guide- 
lines as  to  what  its  priorities  will  be  in 
the  fiscal  year  1974  budget. 

Further,  before  we  start  considering 
individual  appropriation  bills,  we  should 
have  some  basic  policy  guidelines  within 
which  to  work.  I  personally  do  not  feel 
that  the  guidelines  that  the  President 
has  sent  down  are  satisfactory.  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  freezing  of  housing 
funds  for  the  disadvantaged,  the  tre- 
mendous cuts  in  education,  the  cuts  in 
research  and  development  funds,  the 
cuts  in  health  funds,  and  many  other 
cuts  that  have  been  made  in  programs 
for  the  social  and  economic  infrastruc- 
ture of  this  country  are  ill  advised. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  feel  that  we  have 
to  have  a  budget  ceiling,  and  I  think  the 
only  salutary  aspect  of  the  President's 
budget  and  tlie  Impoundments  that  have 
taken  place  recently  is  that  they  are 
forcing  Congress  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  we  must  have  our  own  independ- 
ent procedure  for  establishing  budget  pri- 
orities. Eventually,  it  seems  to  me. 
whether  it  is  a  budget  committee  or  the 
OAO,  or  some  other  committee.  Con- 


gress must  have  its  own  and  independent 
equivalent  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

But,  whatever  reforms  we  undertake 
for  the  long  term,  In  order  to  deal  with 
the  fiscal  year  1974  budget  we,  as  Demo- 
crats sitting  in  Congress,  are  going  to 
have  to  act  together  as  soon  as  possible 
to  establish  our  spending  priorities.  It 
is  my  hope  also  that  the  Republican  side 
of  the  Senate,  and  those  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  set  their  priorities 
as  well.  Clearly,  we  all.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  have  been  givoi  the  power 
of  the  purse  by  the  Constitution  and  as 
Republicans  and  Democrats  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  reestablish  our  authority. 
Otherwise,  we  are  going  to  see,  through 
evolution,  a  fundamental  constitutional 
amendment  take  place.  In  my  mind,  this 
result  would  be  disastrous  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
much  Impressed  by  what  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  just 
stdd.  I  am  sure  that  he  anu  I  agree  there 
are  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  take  all  kinds  of  views  of  the  pro- 
posals that  have  been  made  by  the  budg- 
et; there  are  those  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  and  mine  who  feel  cuts  should  be 
made,  even  deeper  tiian  have  been  made, 
and  there  are  others  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  deplore  that  any  cuts  have 
been  made  at  all. 

But  there  is  one  point  on  which  most 
of  us  can  agree  and  that  is  that  if  Con- 
gress wants  to  take  back  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive, as  some  believe  is  now  indi- 
cated, the  usurpation  of  power  that  many 
insist  has  been  seized  by  the  President, 
the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to  look  first  at 
ourselves,  and  if  we  want  to  set  different 
priorities  than  the  President  is  setting  I 
think  we  have  to  determine  how  much 
money  we  are  going  to  spend  and  to 
come  up  with  an  overall  budget  will  not 
exceed  that  amoimt. 

I  am  weary  of  people  who  criticize — 
and  I  say  this  not  at  all  with  reference 
to  my  good  friend  from  California,  I  am 
weary  of  people  who  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent for  seizing  power  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  proposing  amendments 
to  appropriation  bills  to  spend  more 
money,  not  less  money  for  programs.  It  Is 
this  sort  of  action  that  has  resulted  in 
the  dilemma,  and.  indeed,  the  crisis  that 
we  have  in  this  coimtry. 

Last  fall  when  we  were  debating  the 
spending  celling  measure  the  House  said, 
"Let  us  leave  it  up  to  the  President  as 
to  where  cuts  should  be  made."  The  Sen- 
ate took  a  different  tack,  and  as  I  recall, 
some  of  the  leadership  in  resisting  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  House  came  from  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  spoke  elo- 
quently, and  the  then  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan)  and  others  joined 
In.  They  all  felt  these  decisions  on  the 
purse  strings  should  be  made  by  Con- 
gress. I  agree.  I  say  the  way  they  can  be 
made  and  made  so  meaningfully  is  first 
to  devise  some  mechanism  whereby  it 
will  be  easier  to  say  no  than  we  have  said 
It  in  the  past. 

We  cannot  spend  money  helter-skelter 
for  every  kind  of  program  one  can  imag- 


ine and  then  In  good  conscience  come 
out  and  say  we  are  not  going  to  approve 
the  way  the  President  Is  withholding 
funds. 

To  those  who  decry  the  President's  ac- 
tions, I  say:  Let  us  start  saying  no  our- 
selves when  we  are  inclined  to  appropri- 
ate money  we  do  not  have. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The  time 
for  morning  business  has  expired.  What 
is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  ON  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  Senators  be  com- 
pleted on  tomorrow  prior  to  the  laying 
before  the  Senate  of  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, the  Older  Americans  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  progrsim  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
meridian.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
will  be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  and  in  the  order  stated: 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Bkntsxn,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  MusKiE.  Mr.  Case,  and  Mr. 
ROBIRT  C.  Byrd. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned orders  for  the  recognition  of  Sen- 
ators on  tomorrow,  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  3 
minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
Senate  will  take  up  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  S.  50.  under  a  time  limitation  of 
3  hours,  with  a  time  limitation  on 
amendments,  motions,  or  appeals.  A  yea- 
and-nay  vote  will  occur  on  S.  50  tomor- 
row. 


4-50 


Upon  the  disposition  of  S.  50,  the  Old- 
eii  Americans  Act,  the  Senate  will  pro- 
C4ed  to  the  consideration  of  S.  394,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification 
A  :t  of  1936,  as  amended.  There  Is  a  time 
lioltation  on  S.  394.  It  is  possible  that 
tl  e  Senate  will  complete  Eiction  on  S.  394 
t<  morrow.  However,  if  action  is  not  com- 
p  eted  on  S.  394  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
w  II  resiune  consideration  of  that  bill  on 
V  ednesday. 

For  the  further  Information  of  Sen- 
a  ors,  upon  the  disposition  of  S.  394, 
tie  Rural  Electrification  Act,  the  Sen- 
a  e  will  take  up  S.  39,  the  so-called  alr- 
ci  aft  hijacking  bUl. 

So  there  will  be  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
r(  w,  there  will  also  be  rollcall  votes  very 
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likely  on  Wednesday,  and  it  might  be 
further  stated  that  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  hijacking  bill,  the  Senate  will 
take  up  the  various  committee  money 
resolutions.  I  would  assume  that  the  Sen- 
ate would  get  to  those  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday. 


tomorrow,  Tuesday,  February  20,  1973, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:34  p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  19, 1973 : 

Securities  Ktro  Exchange  Commission 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  terms  Indicated : 

John  R.  Erans,  of  Utah,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  expiring  June  5,  1973,  vice  James 
J.  Needham,  resigned. 

Philip  A.  lioomls,  Jr.,  of  Caltfomla,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  S, 
1974,  vice  William  J.  Casey. 

G.  Bradford  Cook,  of  minols,  for  the  term 
expiring  J\me  5,  1977,  vice  Philip  A.  Loomls, 
term  expired. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Preserve  me.  O  God:  for  in  Thee  do 

put  my  trust. — ^Psalm  16:  1. 

God  of  our  fathers,  whose  almighty 
hi.nd  has  led  us  in  the  past  and  whose 
cijeative  spirit  is  ever  seeking  to  lead  us 
the  paths  of  peace,  along  the  WEiys  of 
wisdom  and  up  the  steps  of  service,  be 
T  lous  our  guardian  and  our  guide  In 
tl  ese  days  of  our  national  life. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  life  of  him 
w  lose  birthday  we  celebrate  and  whose 
n4me  shines  like  a  star  in  the  firmament 
faith  and  freedom.  We  remember  his 
cc|ur8«e  in  adversity,  his  fidelity  amid 
hj.rdships,  his  wllliriness  to  preserve  in 
sp  Ite  of  setbacks,  and  his  faith  In  prayer 
w  ilch  made  him  turn  to  Thee  for  guld- 
ai  ice  and  strength  in  hours  of  need. 

May  the  memory  of  his  devotion  to 
ovir  country  warm  our  hearts  this  day 
aiid  may  the  benediction  of  Thy  spirit 
al  lide  with  us  as  we  continue  to  labor  for 
til  e  welfare  of  our  people  and  the  well- 
b<  ing  of  all  mankind. 

In  the  spirit  of  Christ  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
aioined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
pi  oceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
h'  5  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
ai  tproved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  without  its 
iMing  considered  a  precedent,  I  ask 
ui  anlmous  consent  that  all  Members 
w  10  desire  to  do  so  may  have  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
l£  elude  extraneous  material  in  the  Rec- 
oio  followtn^;  the  reading  of  George 
W  ashlngtoo's  Farewell  Address  and  also 
is  that  portion  of  the  Record  entitled 
'1  Ixtenslons  of  Remarks." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
th  B  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fonla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  CHANGE  IN 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  McFALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  annoimce  that  we  are  postponing 
consideration  of  H.R.  3577,  the  interest 
equalization  tax  extension,  and  the  post- 
ponement is  at  the  request  of  the  chtdr- 
man.  H.R.  3577  will  not  be  considered  this 
week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  possibly  have 
additional  legislation  ready  by  Wednes- 
day, and  we  will  announce  that  tomor- 
row. 

I  would  call  the  Members'  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  business  of  today's  ses- 
sion consists  only  of  the  reading  of 
George  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

On  Tuesday  there  are  no  blUs  to  be 
considered  on  the  Private  Calendar. 
There  is  one  bill,  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission  amend- 
ment, to  be  scheduled  on  the  Suspension 
Calendar  for  tomorrow. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  order 
of  the  House  of  February  7,  1973,  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  to 
read  George  Washington's  Farewell  Ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  read 
the  Farewell  Address,  as  follows: 

To  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

FmiNDS  AND  Fellow  Citizens:  The 
period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to 
administer  the  executive  government  of 
the  United  States  being  not  far  distant, 
and  the  time  actually  arrived  when  your 
thoughts  must  be  employed  in  desig- 
nating the  person  who  Is  to  be  clothed 
with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to 
me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce 
to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise 
you  of  the  resolution  I  have  formed,  to 
decline  being  considered  among  the 
number  of  those,  out  of  whom  a  choice 
is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me 


the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  reso- 
lution has  not  been  taken,  without  a 
strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations 
appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds 
a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country;  and  that, 
in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might 
imply.  I  am  infiuenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest;  no  defi- 
ciency of  grateful  respect  for  your  past 
kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full 
conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance 
hitherto  in  the  oflQce  to  which  your  suf- 
frages have  twice  called  me,  have  been 
a  imiform  sacrifice  of  Inclination  to  the 
opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for 
what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  con- 
stantly hoped  that  it  would  have  been 
much  earlier  in  my  power,  consistently 
with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty 
to  disregard,  to  return  to  that  retirement 
from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination 
to  do  this  previous  to  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an 
address  to  declare  it  to  you:  but  mature 
reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and 
critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice 
of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence,  im- 
pelled me  to  abandon  the  Idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  con- 
cerns, external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination 
incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty 
or  propriety;  and  am  persuaded,  what- 
ever partiality  may  be  retained  for  my 
services,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  un- 
dertook the  arduous  trust,  were  explained 
on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  discharge 
of  this  trust.  I  will  only  say  that  I  have, 
with  good  intentions,  contributed  to- 
wards the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  the  best  exer- 
tions of  which  a  very  fallible  Judgment 
was  capable.  Not  unconscious  in  the  out- 
set, of  the  Inferiority  of  my  qualifica- 
tions, experience,  in  my  own  eyes,  per- 
haps still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others,  has 
strengthened  the  motives  to  diffidence  of 
myself;  and,  every  day,  the  increasing 
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weight  of  years  admonishes  me  more  and 
more,  that  the  shade  of  retirement  is  as 
necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be  welcome. 
Satisfied  that  if  any  circumstances  have 
given  peculiar  value  to  my  services  they 
were  temporary.  I  have  the  consolation  to 
believe  that,  while  choice  and  prudence 
invite  me  to  quit  the  political  scene,  pa- 
triotism does  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment 
which  is  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
political  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit 
me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment 
of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to 
my  beloved  coimtry.  for  the  many  honors 
it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for 
the  steadfast  confidence  with  which  it 
has  supported  me;  and  for  the  opportuni- 
ties I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting 
my  inviolable  attachment,  by  services 
faithful  and  persevering,  though  In  use- 
fulness unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  benefits 
have  resulted  to  our  country  from  these 
services,  let  it  always  be  remembered  to 
your  praise,  and  as  an  instructive  exam- 
ple in  our  annals,  that  under  circum- 
stances in  which  the  passions,  agitated 
in  every  direction,  were  liable  to  mislead 
amidst  appearances  sometimes  dubious, 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  often  discourag- 
ing— in  situations  in  which  not  unfre- 
quently,  want  of  success  has  counte- 
nanced the  spirit  of  criticism — the  con- 
stancy of  your  support  was  the  essential 
prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a  guarantee  of 
the  plans,  by  which  they  were  effected. 
Profoundly  penetrated  with  this  Idea,  I 
shall  carry  it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a 
strong  incitement  to  unceasing  vows  that 
heaven  may  continue  to  you  the  choicest 
tokens  of  its  beneficence — that  your  un- 
ion and  brotherly  affection  may  be  per- 
petual— that  the  free  constitution,  which 
is  the  work  of  your  hands,  may  be 
sacredly  maintained — that  its  adminis- 
tration in  every  department  may  be 
stamped  with  wisdom  and  vltrue — that, 
in  fine,  the  happiness  of  the  people  of 
these  states,  under  the  auspices  of  lib- 
erty, may  be  made  complete  by  so  care- 
ful a  preservation,  and  so  prudent  a  use 
of  this  blessing,  as  will  acquire  to  them 
the  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  ap- 
plause, the  affection  and  adoption  of 
every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a 
solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which  cannot 
end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude, 
urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present, 
to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation, 
and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  re- 
view, some  sentiments  which  are  the 
result  of  much  refiection,  of  no  inconsid- 
erable observation,  and  which  appear  to 
me  all  important  to  the  permanency  of 
your  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be 
offered  to  you  with  the  more  freedom,  as 
you  can  only  see  in  them  the  disinter- 
ested warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who 
can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to 
bias  his  counsel.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an 
encouragement  to  it.  your  indulgent  re- 
ception of  my  sentiments  on  a  former 
and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with 
every  ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recom- 
mendation of  mine  is  necesary  to  fortify 
or  confirm  the  attachment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  consti- 
tutes you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to 
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you.  It  is  justly  so;  for  it  is  a  main 
pillar  tn  the  edifice  of  your  real  inde- 
pendence; the  support  of  your  tranquil- 
ity at  home;  your  peace  abroad;  of  your 
safety;  of  your  prosperity;  of  that  very 
liberty  which  you  so  highly  prize.  But, 
{is  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  differ- 
ent causes  and  from  different  quarters 
much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices 
employed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the 
conviction  of  this  truth;  as  this  Is  the 
point  in  your  political  fortress  sigalnst 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and 
insidiously)  directed;  it  is  of  infinite 
moment,  that  you  should  properly  esti- 
mate the  immense  value  of  your  national 
union  to  your  collective  and  Individual 
happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial,  habitual,  and  Immovable  attach- 
ment to  it;  accustoming  yourselves  to 
think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
watching  for  its  preservation  with  jeal- 
ous anxiety;  discountenancing  whatever 
may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can. 
in  any  event,  be  abandoned;  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion 
of  our  coimtry  from  the  rest,  or  to  en- 
feeble the  sacred  ties  which  now  link 
together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement 
of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens  by 
birth,  or  choice,  of  a  common  coimtry, 
that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate 
your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you  in  your  national 
capacity,  must  always  exsdt  the  just  pride 
of  patriotism,  more  than  any  appellation 
derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you 
have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits, 
and  political  principles.  You  have,  in 
a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed 
together;  the  independence  and  liberty 
you  possess,  are  the  work  of  joint,  coun- 
sels, and  joint  efforts,  of  common  dan- 
gers, sufferings  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
by  those  which  apply  more  immediately 
to  your  interest.— Here,  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding 
motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  pre- 
serving the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  north,  in  an  unrestrained  inter- 
course with  the  south,  protected  by  the 
equal  laws  of  a  common  government, 
finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime 
and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry. — 
The  south  in  the  same  intercourse,  bene- 
fitting by  the  same  agency  of  the  north, 
sees  its  agriculture  grow  and  its  com- 
merce expand.  Turning  partly  into  its 
own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  north, 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigo- 
rated; and  while  it  contributes,  in  differ- 
ent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the 
general  mass  of  the  national  navigation, 
it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a 
maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  Is  un- 
equally adapted.  The  east,  in  a  like  in- 
tercourse with  the  west,  already  finds, 
and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of 
interior  communications  by  land  and 
water,  will  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 


vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  west  derives  from  the  east  supplies 
requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort — and 
what  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  conse- 
quence, It  must  of  necessity  owe  the  se- 
cure enjoyment  of  Indispensable  outlets 
for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight, 
influence,  and  the  future  maritime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  com- 
munity of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any 
other  tenm"e  by  which  the  west  can  hold 
this  essential  advantage,  whether  de- 
rived from  its  own  separate  strength;  or 
from  any  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country 
thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular 
interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  combined 
cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united  mass  of 
means  and  efforts,  greater  strength, 
greater  resource,  proportlonably  greater 
security  from  external  danger,  a  less 
frequent  interruption  of  their  peace  bj- 
foreign  nations;  and,  what  is  of  inesti- 
mable value,  they  must  derive  from 
union,  an  exemption  from  those  broils 
and  wars  between  themselves,  which  so 
frequently  afflict  neighboring  countries 
not  tied  together  by  the  same  govern- 
ment; which  their  own  rivalship  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but  which 
opposite  foriegn  alliances,  attachments, 
and  intrigues,  would  stimulate  and 
embitter. — Hence  likewise,  they  wiH 
avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments,  which  under 
any  form  of  government  are  inauspi- 
cious to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  particularly  hostile  to  republi- 
can liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is.  that  your 
union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main 
prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love 
of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the 
preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persua- 
sive language  to  every  refiecting  and  vir- 
tuous mind  and  exhibit  the  continuance 
of  the  union  as  a  primary  object  of  pa- 
triotic desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  whether 
a  common  government  can  embrace  so 
large  a  sphere?  let  experience  solve  it. 
To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in  such  a 
case  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized 
to  hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the 
whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  gov- 
ernments for  the  respective  subdivisions, 
will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experi- 
ment. It  is  well  worth  a  fsur  and  full 
experiment.  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  union,  affecting  all 
parts  of  our  country,  while  experience 
shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  im- 
practicability, there  will  always  be  rea- 
son to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those 
who,  in  any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to 
weaken  its  hands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which 
may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs  as  mat- 
ter of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  char- 
acterizing parties  by  geographical  dis- 
criminations,— northern  and  southern — 
Atlantic  and  western;  whence  designing 
men  may  endeavor  to  excite  a  belief  that 
there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests 
and  views.  One  of  the  expedients  of 
party  to  acquire  influence  within  par- 
ticular districts.  Is  to  misrepresent  the 
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opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts. 
Yoi  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
aganst  the  Jealousies  and  heart  burn- 
ing; which  spring  from  these  mlsr^re- 
sen  atlons;  they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
eac  1  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound 
togi  ther  by  fraternal  affection.  The  in- 
habitants of  oiu"  western  coimtry  have 
'  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head: 
have  seen,  in  the  negotiation  by 
executive,  and  In  the  unanimous 
ratification  by  the  senate  of  the  treaty 
Spain,  and  in  the  universal  sat- 
isfaction at  the  event  throughout  the 
Uni  ed  States,  a  dedslve  proof  how  im- 
fouiided  were  the  suspicions  propagated 
them  of  a  policy  In  the  general 
and  in  the  Atlantic  states, 
unfHendly  to  their  interests  in  regard  to 
the  Mississippi.  They  have  been  wit- 
ness es  to  the  formation  of  two  treaties. 
tha  with  Great  Britain  and  that  with 
Spa  n.  which  secure  to  them  everjrthlng 
the;  could  desire,  in  respect  to  our  for- 
elgr  relations,  towards  confirming  their 
pnxperlty.  Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom 
to  I  sly  for  the  preservation  of  these  ad- 
van  ages  on  the  union  by  which  they 
wer  !  prociu-ed?  will  they  not  henceforth 
be  ( leaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  they 
are,  who  would  sever  them  from  their 
bret  hren  and  connect  them  with  aliens? 
T)  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of 
you  •  Union,  a  government  for  the  whole 
is  iJ  idispensable.  No  alliances,  however, 
strl(  t,  between  the  parts  can  be  an  ade- 
qua  e  substitute;  they  must  inevitably 
exp  ;rience  the  infractions  and  Interrup- 
tionfe  which  all  alliances,  in  all  times, 
experienced.  Sensible  of  this  mo- 
meitbous  truth,  you  have  improved  upon 
you  •  first  essay,  by  the  adoptioh  of  a  con- 
stitution of  government,  better  calcu- 
than  your  former,  for  an  Intimate 
unidn,  and  for  the  efficacious  manage- 
of  your  common  concerns.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own 
uninfluenced  and  unawed, 
adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  ma- 
deliberation,  completely  free  in  its 
:iples.  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
unlting  security  with  energy,  and 
laining  within  itself  a  provision  for 
^wn  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to 
confidence  and  your  support.  Re- 
fer its  authority,  compliance  with 
aws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures, 
duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental 
of  true  liberty.  The  basis  of  our 
political  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  n  take  and  to  alter  their  constitutions 
of  tovemment. — But  the  constitution 
whl(  h  at  any  time  exists,  imtll  changed 
by  4n  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the 
people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
rhe  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the 
of  the  people  to  establish  govem- 
,  presuppose  the  duty  of  every  in- 
to    obey     the     established 
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but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community;  and,  according  to  the  al- 
ternate triumphs  of  different  parties,  to 
make  the  public  administration  the 
mirror  of  the  ill  concerted  and  incongru- 
ous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the 
organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modi- 
fied by  mutual  Interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations 
of  the  above  description  may  now  and 
then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are  likely, 
in  the  course  of  time  and  things  to  be- 
come potent  engines,  by  which  cunning, 
ambitious,  and  imprincipled  men,  will 
be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the 
people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the 
reins  of  government;  destroying  after- 
wards the  very  engines  which  have  lifted 
them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  yoiu-  gov- 
ernment and  the  permanency  of  yoiir 
present  happy  state  it  is  requisite,  not 
only,  that  you  steadily  discountenance 
irregular  opposition  to  its  acknowledged 
authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with 
care  the  spirit  of  Innovation  upon  its 
principles,  however  specious  the  pretext. 
One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect, 
in  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  altera- 
tions which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the 
system;  and  thus  to  undermine  what  can- 
not be  directly  overthrown.  In  all  the 
changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited,  re- 
member that  time  and  habit  are  at  least 
as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of 
governments,  as  of  other  human  institu- 
tions:— that  experience  is  the  surest 
standard  by  which  to  test  the  real  tend- 
ency of  the  existing  constitution  of  a 
coimtry: — that  facility  in  changes,  upon 
the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opin- 
ion, exposes  to  perpetual  change  from  the 
endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and  opin- 
ion: and  remember,  especially,  that  for 
the  efficient  management  of  your  com- 
mon interests  in  a  country  so  extensive 
as  ours,  a  government  of  as  much  vigor 
as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  security 
of  liberty  is  indispensible.  Liberty  itself 
will  find  in  such  a  government  with  pow- 
ers properly  distributed  and  adjusted,  its 
surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed,  little  else 
than  a  name,  where  the  government  is 
too  feeble  to  withstsuid  the  enterprises 
of  faction,  to  confine  each  member  of  the 
society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the 
laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secxire 
and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of 
person  and  prop^ty. 

I  have  alread^  intimated  to  you  the 
danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with  par- 
ticular references  to  the  founding  them 
on  geographical  discrimination.  Let  me 
now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view, 
and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner against  the  baneful  effects  of  the 
spirit  of  party  generally. 

The  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  insepara- 
ble from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in 
the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
mind. — ^It  exists  under  different  shapes 
in  all  governments,  more  or  less  stlfied, 
controlled,  or  repressed;  but  in  those  of 
the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
rankness,  and  is  truly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  fac- 
tion over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit 
of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension, 
which  in  different  ages  and  countries  has 
perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities, 
is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this 


leads  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and 
permanent  despotism.  "Hie  disorders 
and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  in- 
cline the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security 
and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an 
individual;  and  sooner  or  later,  the  chief 
of  some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or 
more  fortimate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purpose  of 
his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public 
Uberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extrem- 
ity of  this  kind  (which  nevertheless 
ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the 
spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public 
coimcils,  and  enfeeble  the  public  admin- 
istration. It  agitates  the  community 
with  iU  foimded  jealousies  and  false 
alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part 
against  another;  foments  occasional  riot 
and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to 
foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which 
finds  a  facilitated  access  to  the  govern- 
ment itself  through  the  channels  of 
party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the 
will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to  the 
policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free 
countries  are  useful  checks  upon  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
This  within  certain  limits  is  probably 
true;  and  in  governments  of  a  monar- 
chical cast,  patriotism  may  look  with  in- 
dulgence, if  not  with  favor,  upon  the 
spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popu- 
lar character,  in  governments  purely 
elective,  it  Is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged. Prom  their  natural  tendency,  it 
is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose. 
And  there  being  constant  danger  of  ex- 
cess, the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assxiage 
it.  A  fire  not  be  quenched,  it  dnnands 
a  uniform  vigilance  to  prevent  it  burst- 
ing into  a  flame,  lest  Instead  of  warming, 
it  should  consume. 

It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  coimtry  should  in- 
spire caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its 
administration,  to  confine  themselves 
within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department,  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to 
create,  whatever  the  form  of  government, 
a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that 
love  of  power  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominate  in  the  human  heart, 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of 
this  position.  The  necessity  of  recipro- 
cal checks  in  the  exercise  of  political 
power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into 
different  depositories,  and  constituting 
each  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal 
against  invasions  of  the  others,  has  been 
evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and 
modem;  some  of  them  in  our  country 
and  under  our  own  eyes. — To  preserve 
them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute 
them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the 
distribution  or  modification  of  the  con- 
stitutitmal  power  be  in  any  particular 
wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amend- 
ment in  the  way  which  the  constitution 
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designates. — ^But  let  there  be  no  change 
by  usurpation:  for  though  this,  in  one 
instance,  may  be  the  Instrument  of  good, 
It  is  the  customary  weapon  by  whldi 
free  governments  are  destroyed.  The 
precedent  must  always  greatly  over- 
balance In  permanent  evil  any  partial  or 
transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at 
any  time  yidd. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  Indipensable  supports.  In 
vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of 
patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, 
these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally 
with  the  pious  man.  ought  to  respect 
and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could 
not  trace  all  their  connectlcois  with  pri- 
vate and  public  felicity.  Let  It  simply  be 
asked,  where  is  the  security  for  prop- 
erty, for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense 
of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  instruments  of  investiga- 
tion in  courts  of  justice?  and  let  us  with 
caution  indulge  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  re- 
ligion. Whatever  may  be  conceded  to 
the  infiuence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and 
experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect,  that 
national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu- 
sicxi  of  religious  principle. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or 
morality  is  necessary  spring  of  popular 
government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends 
with  more  or  less  force  to  every  species 
of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  it  can  look  with  indiffer- 
ence upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  prinmry 
importance,  institutions  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives 
force  to  public  opinion,  it  should  be 
enlightened. 

"As  a  very  important  source  of  strength 
and  secmity,  cherish  public  credit.  One 
method  of  preserving  it  is  to  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occa- 
sions of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but 
remembering,  also  that  timely  disburse- 
ments, to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently 
prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to 
repel  it:  avoiding  likewise  the  acciunu- 
lation  of  debt,  not  only  by  shimning  oc- 
casions of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions, in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  unavoidable  wiss  may  have 
occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing 
upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we 
ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution 
of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinions  should  co-operate.  To  facilitate 
to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it 
is  essential  that  you  should  practically 
bea>  in  mind,  that  toward  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to 
have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes;  that 
no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not 
more  or  less  inconvenient  and  impleas- 
ant;  that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  object  (which  is  always  a  choice 
of  difficulties)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  mo- 
tive for  a  candid  construction  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  government  in  making  it, 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  for  obtaining  revenue,  which 


the  public  exlgmcies  may  at  smy  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards 
all  nations :  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin 
this  conduct,  and  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will 
be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and,  at 
no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give 
to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too 
novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 
Who  can  doubt  but,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  ad- 
vantages which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  it;  can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent 
felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The 
experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by 
every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
natiu-e.  Alas!  is  It  rendered  impossible 
by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  noth- 
ing is  more  essential  than  that  perma- 
nent, inveterate  antipathies  against  par- 
ticular nations  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others,  should  be  excluded; 
and  that,  in  place  of  them.  Just  and  ami- 
cable feelings  towards  all  should  be  cul- 
tivated. The  natiMi  which  indulges  to- 
wards another  an  habitual  hatred,  or 
an  habitual  fondness  is  in  some  degree 
a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or 
to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is  su£^- 
cient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  arid 
its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury  to  Iky 
hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  intractable  when  acci- 
dental or  trifling  occasions  of  dispute 
occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  ob- 
stinate, envenomed,  and  bloody  contests. 
The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  impels  to  war  the 
government,  contrary  to  the  best  calcu- 
lations of  policy.  The  government  s<Mne- 
times  participates  in  the  national  pro- 
pensity, and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other 
times,  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the 
nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hostil- 
ity, instigated  by  pride,  ambition,  and 
other  sinister  and  pernicious  motives. 
The  peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the 
liberty  of  nations,  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment 
of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  fa- 
vorite nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest;  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  Interest  exists, 
suid  infusing  into  one  the  erunitles  of  the 
other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements 
or  Justifications.  It  leads  also  to  con- 
cessions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privi- 
leges denied  to  others,  which  is  apt 
doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessary  parting  with 
what  ought  to  have  been  retained,  and 
by  exciting  Jealously,  111  will,  and  a  dis- 
position to  retaliate  in  the  parties  from 
whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld;  and 
it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted  or  de- 
luded citizens  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  favorite  nation,  facility  to  betray  or 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  coun- 
try, without  odliun,  sometimes  even  with 
popularity;  gilding  with  the  appearances 


of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation,  a  com- 
mendable deference  for  public  opinion 
or  a  laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the 
base  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambition, 
corruption,  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  in- 
numerable ways,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en- 
lightened and  independent  patriot.  How 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  prac- 
tice the  arts  of  seduction  to  mislead  pub- 
lic opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the  pub- 
lic councils! — Such  an  attachment  of  a 
small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and  pow- 
erful nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be  the 
satellite  of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign 
influence.  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me 
fellow  citizens)  the  Jealousy  of  a  free 
people  ought  to  be  conttantly  awake: 
since  history  and  experience  prove,  that 
foreign  infiuence  is  one  of  the  most  bane- 
ful foes  of  repubUcan  government.  But 
that  Jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  im- 
partial, else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided  instead 
of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation  and  ex- 
cessive dislike  for  another,  cause  those 
whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
one  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  infiuence  on  the  other. 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  in- 
trigues of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  be- 
come suspected  and  odious;  while  its 
tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and 
confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interests. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in 
regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extend- 
ing oiu:  commercial  relations,  to  have 
with  them  as  little  political  connection  as 
possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ful- 
filled with  perfect  good  faith:— Here  let 
us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests, 
which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote 
relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  engaged  in 
frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of 
which  are  essentially  foreign  to  oiu"  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  un- 
wise in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  arti- 
ficial ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes 
of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or 
enmities. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  in- 
vites and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  differ- 
ent course.  If  we  remain  one  pe<«)le, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period 
is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance;  when 
we  may  make  such  an  attitude  as  will 
cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time 
resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  re- 
spected; when  belligerent  nations,  under 
the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions 
upon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving 
us  provocation,  when  we  may  choose 
peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by 
justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  pecu- 
liar a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to 
stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by 
interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of 
any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or 
c£«)rice? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
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p  >nnanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of 
t  le  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
a  re  now  at  liberty  to  do  It;  for  let  me  not 
b:  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
h  ifldeUty  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold 
t  le  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  pubUc 
t  lan  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  al- 
w  ays  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it,  there- 
f  tre,  let  those  engagements  be  observed 
h  1  their  genuine  sense.  But  in  my  opinion 
11  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  xmwise 
t » extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves 
b  f  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respect- 
a^le  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely 
t  ust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraor- 
d  nary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse 
V  1th  all  nations,  are  recommended  by 
p  alley,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even 
oir  commercial  policy  should  hold  an 
eiual  and  impartial  hand;  neither  seek- 
li  ig  nor  granting  exclusive  favors  or  pref - 
e  "ences ;  consulting  the  natural  course  of 
t  lings;  diffusing  and  dlverslfjrlng  by 
gintle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
bit  forcing  nothing;  establishing  with 
p  jwers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade 
a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
oir  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov- 
e  Timent  to  support  them,  conventional 
r  lies  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present 
c  rcumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will 
pjrmlt,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be 
f ;  om  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied  c^ 
etperlence  and  circumstances  shall  dlc- 
t(  .te;  constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  It 
is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
t(  rested  favors  from  another;  that  It 
n  list  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independ- 
e  ice  for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
t  tat  character;  that  by  such  acceptance, 
II  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of 
h  Eiving  given  equivalents  for  nominal 
fi  ivors.  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with 
ii  gratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
Clin  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect, 
o  •  calculate  upon  real  favors  from  na- 
ti  on  to  nation.  It  Is  sm  illusion  which 
e  cperience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
0  ight  to  discard. 

In  ofiFering^to  you.  my  countrymen, 
t:  lese  counsels  of  an  old  and  affectionate 
f;  lend.  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make 
ti  le  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could 
wLsh;  that  they  will  control  the  usual 
c  irrent  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our 
njition  from  running  the  course  which 
his  hitherto  marked  the  destiny  of  na- 
tj  ans,  but  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself 
tliat  they  may  be  productive  of  some 
p  irtlal  benefit,  some  occasional  good : 
tl  lat  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to 
n  [Oderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn 
a  fainst  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  Intrigue, 
t(i  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pre- 
trnded  patriotism;  this  hope  wUl  be  a 
frll  recompense  for  the  soUcltude  for 
y  )ur  welfare  by  which  they  have  been 
d  ctated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official 
dities,  I  have  been  guided  by  the  prin- 
c  pies  which  have  been  delineated,  the 
p  iblic  records  and  other  evidences  of  my 
o  induct  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the 
world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my 
o  vn  conscience  is,  that  I  have,  at  least, 
bf'ieved  myself  to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war 
li  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22d 
o    April  1793.  is  the  index  to  my  plan. 


Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and 
by  that  of  your  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  the  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me, 
uninfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter 
or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I 
was  well  satisfied  that  our  coimtry,  im- 
der  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound,  in 
duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as 
far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  main- 
tain it  with  moderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the 
right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will 
only  observe  that,  according  to  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  matter,  that  right,  so 
far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually 
admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct 
may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more, 
from  the  obligation  which  justice  and 
humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in 
cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest  for  ob- 
serving that  conduct  will  best  be  referred 
to  your  own  reflections  and  experience. 
With  me,  a  predominant  motive  has  been 
to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  insti- 
tutions, and  to  progress,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  that  degree  of  strength,  and 
consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it, 
humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its 
own  fortunes. 

Though  In  reviewing  the  incidents  of 
my  administration,  I  am  unconscious  of 
intentional  error,  I  am  nevertheless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  it 
probable  that  I  may  have  committed 
many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be.  I 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert 
or  m'igate  the  evils  to  which  they  may 
tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  coimtry  will  never  cease  to  view 
them  with  indulgence:  and  that,  after 
forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to 
its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the 
faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be 
consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must 
soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  In 
other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fer- 
vent love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural 
to  a  man  who  views  in  It  the  native  soil 
of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  sev- 
eral generations:  I  anticipate  with  pleas- 
ing expectation  that  retl^at  in  which  I 
promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjojTnent  of  partaking,  in  the 
midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,  the  benign 
influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  gov- 
ernment— ^the  ever  favorite  object  of  my 
heart  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust, 
of  our  mutual  cares,  labors  and  dangers. 
Geo.  Washington. 

United  Sj«^^, 

17th  September,  1796. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 


February  19,  1973 

Washington,  D.C, 

February  »,  1873. 
Hon.  Cau.  Albert, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dkas  Mb.  Speakzb:  Pursuant  to  the  »u. 
thortty  of  the  House  granted  on  February  8, 
1973,  the  Clerk  received  today  from  the  Ben- 
ate  the  following  message:  that  the  Senate 
agreed  to  the  House  amendment  to  S  J.  Rea. 
59,  entitled  "Joint  Resolution  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  for 
other  purposes." 

With  kind  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  him  on  Monday,  February  5. 
1973,  he  did,  on  February  8, 1973,  sign  the 
following  enrolled  Joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate: 

S.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
proTlsions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 
Washington,  D.C, 

February  15, 1973. 
Hon.  Cabl  Albert, 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mb.  Sfeabxr:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  the 
White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office 
at  11:15  a.m.  on  Thursday.  February  15.  1873, 
and  said  to  contain  a  Message  from  the  Presi- 
dent transmitting  the  1973  State  of  the  Union 
Message  on  National  Resources  and  Environ- 
ment. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.   Ratmond   Coixet. 


NATURAL   RESOURCES    AND   ENVI- 
RONMENT— MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT      OP      THE      UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  93-47) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unicaa,  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

With  the  opening  of  a  new  Congress 
and  the  beginning  of  a  new  Presiden- 
tial term  come  fresh  opportunities  for 
achievement  in  America.  To  help  us 
consider  more  adequately  the  very  spe- 
cial challenges  of  this  new  year,  I  am 
presenting  my  1973  State  of  the  Union 
Message  in  a  number  of  sections. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  sent  the  first  of  those 
sections  to  the  Congress — an  overview 
reporting  that  "the  basic  state  of  our 
Union  today  is  sound,  and  full  of  prom- 
ise." 

Today  I  wish  to  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  state  of  our  natural  resources 
and  environment.  It  is  appropriate  that 
this  topic  be  first  of  our  substantive  pol- 
icy discussions  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
presentation,  since  nowhere  In  our  na- 
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tional  affairs  do  we  have  more  gratify- 
ing progress — nor  more  urgent,  remain- 
lag  problems. 

There  was  a  time  when  Americans 
took  our  natural  resources  largely  for 
granted.  For  example,  President  Uncoln 
observed  in  his  State  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage for  1862  that  "A  nation  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  Its  territory,  its  people,  and 
Its  laws.  The  territory  Is  the  only  part 
which  is  of  certain  durability." 

In  recent  years,  however,  we  have  come 
to  realize  that  oiu"  "territory" — that  Is, 
our  land,  air,  water,  minerals,  and  the 
like — is  not  of  "certain  durability"  after 
sdl.  We  have  learned  that  these  natural 
resources  are  fragile  and  finite,  and  that 
many  have  been  seriously  damaged  or 
despoiled. 

When  we  came  to  office  in  1969,  we 
tackled  this  problem  with  all  the  power 
at  our  command.  Now  there  is  encourag- 
ing evidence  that  the  United  States  has 
moved  away  from  the  environmental 
crisis  that  could  have  been  and  toward 
a  new  era  of  restoration  and  renewal. 
Today,  in  1973, 1  can  report  to  the  Con- 
gress that  we  are  well  on  the  way  to 
winning  the  war  against  environmental 
degradation — well  on  the  way  to  making 
our  peace  with  nature. 

TEABS   or  FBOGBBBS 

While  I  am  disappointed  that  the  92nd 
Congress  failed  to  act  upon  19  of  my  key 
natural  resources  and  environment  pro- 
posals, I  am  pleased  to  have  signed  many 
of  the  proposals  I  supported  Into  law 
during  the  past  four  years.  They  have 
Included  air  quality  legislation,  strength- 
ened water  quality  and  pesticide  control 
legislation,  new  authorities  to  control 
noise  and  ocean  dumping,  regulations  to 
prevent  oil  and  other  spills  in  our  ports 
and  waterways,  and  legislation  establish- 
ing major  national  recreation  areas  at 
America's  Atlantic  and  Pacific  gateways. 
New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

On  the  organizational  front,  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
has  reformed  programs  and  decision- 
making processes  In  our  Federal  agencies 
and  has  given  citizens  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute  as  decisions  are 
made.  In  1970  I  appointed  toe  first 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality — a 
group  which  has  provided  active  leader- 
ship In  environmental  policies.  In  toe 
same  year,  I  established  toe  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  toe  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admln- 
^Istratlon  to  provide  more  coordinated 
and  vigorous  environmental  manage- 
ment. Our  natural  resource  programs 
still  need  to  be  coDsoIldated,  however, 
and  I  will  again  submit  legislation  to  toe 
Congress  to  meet  this  need. 

The  results  of  toese  efforts  are  tangi- 
ble and  measurable.  Day  by  day,  oitf  air 
Is  getting  cleaner;  In  virtually  every  (me 
of  our  major  cities  toe  levela  of  air  pollu- 
tion are  declining.  Monto  by  month,  our 
water  pollution  problems  are  alBo  b^ng 
conquered,  our  noise  and  pesticide  prob- 
lems are  ccnnlng  under  control,  our  park- 
lands  and  protected  wilderness  areas  are 
Increasing. 

Year  by  year,  our  commitment  of  pub- 
lic funds  for  environmental  programs 
continues  to  grow;  It  has  Increased  four- 
fold to  toe  last  four  years.  In  the  area 
of  water  quality  alone,  It  has  gitmn  flf- 


teen-fold.  In  fact,  we  are  now  buying 
new  facilities  nearly  as  fast  sis  the  con- 
struction industry  can  build  them. 
Spending  still  more  money  would  not 
buy  us  more  pollution  control  facilities 
but  only  more  expensive  ones. 

In  addition  to  what  Government  is  do- 
ing in  toe  battle  against  pollution,  our 
private  industries  are  assuming  a  stead- 
ily growing  share  of  responsibility  in 
this  field.  Last  year  industrial  spend- 
tog  for  pollution  control  jumped  by  50 
percent,  and  this  year  it  could  reach 
as  much  as  $5  billion. 

All  nations,  regardless  of  their  eco- 
nomic systems,  share  to  some  extent  in 
the  environmental  problem — but  with 
vigorous  United  States  leadership,  joint 
efforts  to  solve  this  global  problem  are 
showing  results.  The  United  Nations  has 
adopted  the  American  proposal  for  a 
special  U.N.  environmental  fund  to  co- 
ordinate and  support  international  en- 
vironmental programs. 

Some  92  nations  have  concluded  an 
international  convention  to  control  toe 
ocean  dumping  of  wastes.  An  agreement 
Is  now  being  forged  in  toe  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tl(m  to  end  toe  totentlonal  discharge  of 
oil  from  ships  into  toe  ocean.  This  ob- 
jective, first  recommended  by  my  Ad- 
mtoistration,  was  adopted  by  toe  NATO 
Committee  on  the  Challenges  of  Mod- 
em Society. 

Representatives  of  almost  70  coun- 
tries are  meeting  in  Washington  tois 
week  at  our  Initiative  to  draft  a  treaty 
to  protect  endangered  species  of  plant 
and  animal  wildlife.  The  U.8.-U.S.S.R. 
environmental  cooperation  agreement 
which  I  signed  in  Moscow  last  year 
makes  two  of  the  world's  greatest  Indus- 
trial powers  allies  against  pollution.  An- 
other agreement  which  we  concluded  last 
year  wlto  Canada  will  help  to  clean  up 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Domestically,  we  can  also  be  proud  of 
the  steady  progress  being  made  in  im- 
proving toe  quality  of  life  In  rural  and 
agrlculjfeural  America.  We  are  beginning 
to  break  away  from  toe  old,  rigid  system 
of  controls  which  eroded  toe  farmer's 
freedom  through  Government  totrusion 
to  the  marketplace.  The  new  flexibility 
permitted  by  toe  Agricultural  Act  of  1970 
has  enabled  us  to  help  expand  farm  mar- 
kets and  take  advantage  of  toe  oppor- 
tunity to  tocrease  exports  by  almost  60 
percent  to  just  3  shears.  Net  farm  to- 
eome  Is  at  an  all-time  high,  up  from 
$16.1  billion  to  1971  to  $19  billion  to 
1972. 

FlINCIPLXS    TO    OniDE    US 

A  record  Is  not  sometotog  to  stand  on ; 
It  Is  something  to  build  on.  And  to  this 
field  of  natural  resources  and  the  en- 
vironment, we  totend  to  build  diligently 
and  well. 

As  we  strive  to  transform  our  concern 
toto  action,  our  efforts  will  be  guided  by 
five  basic  principles: 

The  first  principle  Is  toat  we  must 
strike  a  balance  so  toat  toe  protection  of 
our  Irreplaoe^tde  heritage  becomes  as 
Important  as  Its  use.  The  price  of  eco- 
nomic growto  need  not  and  will  not  be 
deterioration  to  toe  quality  of  our  lives 
and  our  surroundings. 

Second,  beeaoBe  toere  are  no  local  or 
State  boundaries  to  toe  problems  of  our 


environment,  the  Federal  Government 
must  play  an  active,  positive  role.  We  can 
and  will  set  standards  and  exercise  lead- 
ership. We  are  providing  necessary  fund- 
tog  support.  And  we  will  provide  encour- 
agement Eind  tocentive  for  otoers  to  help 
with  the  job.  But  WEishington  must  not 
displace  State  and  local  mitiative.  and 
we  shall  expect  toe  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments— along  wlto  toe  private  sec- 
tor— to  play  the  central  role  to  maktog 
the  difficult,  particular  decisions  which 
lie  ahead. 

Third,  the  costs  of  pollution  should  be 
more  fully  met  to  the  free  marketplace, 
not  in  the  Federal  budget.  For  example, 
the  price  of  pollution  control  devices  lor 
automobiles  should  be  borne  by  toe  owner 
and  toe  user  and  not  by  the  general  tax- 
payer. The  costs  of  elimtoating  pollution 
should  be  reflected  to  the  costs  of  goods 
and  services. 

Fourth,  we  must  realize  that  each  to- 
dividual  must  take  the  responsibility  for 
lookmg  after  his  own  home  and  work- 
place. These  daily  surroundtogs  are  the 
environment  where  most  Americans 
spend  most  of  their  time.  *rhey  reflect 
people's  pride  in  themselves  and  their 
consideration  for  their  communities.  A 
person's  backyard  is  not  the  domato  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Ftaally,  we  must  remam  confident  that 
America's  technological  and  economic  to- 
genuity  will  be  equal  to  our  environmen- 
tal challenges.  We  will  not  look  upon 
these  challenges  as  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles. 

Instead,  we  shall  convert  the  so-called 
crisis  of  the  environment  toto  an  op- 
portunity for  unprecedented  progress. 

CONTBOLLINO    POLLUTION 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  de- 
veloping the  laws  and  institutions  to 
clean  up  pollution  We  now  have  formi- 
dable new  tools  to  protect  against  air, 
water  and  noise  pollution  and  the  special 
problem  of  pesticides.  But  to  protect  our- 
selves fully  from  harmful  contamtoanta, 
we  must  still  close  several  gaps  to  govern- 
mental autoority. 

I  was  keenly  dlsappototed  when  the 
last  Congress  failed  to  take  action  on 
many  of  my  legislative  requests  related 
to  our  natural  resources  and  environ- 
ment. In  the  comtog  weeks  I  shall  once 
agato  send  these  urgently  needed  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress  so  that  toe  un- 
finished environmental  bustoess  of  the 
92nd  Congress  can  become  the  environ- 
mental achievements  of  toe  93rd. 

Among  toese  19  proposals  are  eight 
whose    passage    would    give    us    much 
greater  control  over  toe  sources  of  pol- 
lution: 
— Toilc  Substances.  Many  new  chemi- 
cals can  pose  hazsj-ds  to  humans  and 
toe  enviix>nment  and  are  not  well 
regulated.  Authority  Is  now  needed 
to  provide  adequate  testing  stand- 
ards for  chemical  substances  and  to 
restrict  or  prevent  toelr  distribution 
if  testing  confirms  a  hazard. 
— Hazardous  Wastes.  Land  disposal  of 
hazardous  wastes  has  always  been 
widely  practiced  but  Is  now  becom- 
tog  more  prevalent  because  of  strict 
air  and  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams.   The    disposal   of   toe   ex- 
tremely hasardous  wastes  which  en- 
danger the  healto  of  humans  and 
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other  organisms  is  a  problem  re- 
quiring  direct   Federal   regulation. 
For  other  hazardous  wastes.  Federal 
standards    should    be    established 
with  guidelines  for  State  regulatory 
programs  to  carry  them  out. 
— Safe  Drinking  Water.  Federal  action 
Is  also  needed  to  stimulate  greater 
State  and  local  action  to  ensure  high 
standards  for  our  drinking  water. 
We  should  establish  national  drink- 
ing water  standards,  with  primary 
enforcement  and  monitoring  powers 
retained  by  the  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, as  well  as  a  Federal  require- 
ment that  suppliers  notify  their  cus- 
tomers of  the  quality  of  their  water. 
—Sulfur  Oxides  Emigsioru  Charge.  We 
now  have  national  standards  to  help 
curtail  sulfur  emitted  into  the  at- 
mosphere from  combustion,  refining, 
smelting  and  other  processes,  but 
sulfiur  oxides  c<xitinue  to  be  among 
our  most  harmfxil  air  pollutants.  For 
that  reason,  I  favor  legislation  which 
would  aUow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  Impose  a  special  financial 
chartre  on  those  who  produce  sulfur 
oxide    emissions.     This    legislation 
would  also  help  to  ensure  that  low- 
sulfur  fuels  are  allocated  to  areas 
where  they  are  most  urgently  needed 
to  protect  the  public  health. 
—Sediment   Control.  Sediment   from 
soil  erosion  and  nmoff  continues  to 
be  a  pervasive  pollutant  of  our  wa- 
ters. Legislation  is  needed  to  insure 
that  the  States  make  the  control  of 
sediment  from  new  construction  a 
vital  part  of  their  water  quality  pro- 
grams. 

- -Controlling  Environmental  Impacts 
of  Trarisportation.  As  we  have 
learned  in  recent  years,  we  urgently 
need  a  mass  transportation  system 
not  only  to  relieve  urban  congestion 
but  also  to  reduce  the  concentrations 
of  pollution  that  are  too  often  the 
t  of  our  present  methods  of 
sportation.  Thus  I  will  continue 
place  high  priority  upon  my  re- 
quest to  permit  use  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  mass  transit  pur- 
poses and  to  help  State  and  local 
govenunents  achieve  air  quality, 
conserve  energy,  and  meet  other  en- 
vironmental objectives. 
■United  Natioju  Environmental  Fund. 
Last  year  the  United  Nations 
adopted  my  proposal  to  establish  a 
fund  to  coordinate  and  support  in- 
ternational envlroiunental  programs. 
My  1974  budget  Includes  a  request 
for  $10  million  as  our  Initial  contri- 
bution toward  the  Fund's  five-year 
goal  of  1100  million,  and  I  recom- 
mend authorizing  legislation  for  this 
purpose. 

--Ocean  Dumping  Convention.  Along 
with  91  other  nations,  the  United 
States  recently  concluded  an  inter- 
national convention  calling  for  reg- 
ulation of  ocean  dumping.  I  am  most 
anxious  to  obtain  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  for  this  con- 
vention as  soon  as  possible.  Con- 
gressional actl<»i  is  also  needed  on 
several  other  International  conven- 
tions and  amendments  to  control  oil 
pollution  from  ships  in  the  oceans. 


MANAQINO  THX  LAlfD 

As  we  steadily  bring  our  pollution 
problems  under  control,  more  ^ectlve 
and  sensible  use  of  our  land  is  rapidly 
emerging  as  among  the  highest  of  our 
priorities.  The  land  is  our  Nation's  basic 
natural  resource,  and  our  stewardship  of 
this  resource  today  will  affect  genera- 
tions to  come. 

America's  land  once  seemed  inex- 
haustible. There  was  always  more  of  it 
beyond  the  horizon.  Until  the  twentieth 
century  we  displayed  a  carelessness  about 
our  land,  bom  of  our  youthful  Lanocence 
and  desire  to  expand.  But  our  land  is  no 
longer  an  open  frontier. 

Americans  not  only  need,  but  also  very 
much  want  to  preserve  diverse  and  beau- 
tiful landscapes,  to  maintain  essential 
farm  lands,  to  save  wetlands  and  wild- 
life habitats,  to  keep  open  recreational 
space  near  crowded  population  centers, 
and  to  protect  our  shorelines  tind 
beaches.  Our  goal  is  to  harmonize  de- 
velopment with  environmental  quality 
and  to  add  creatively  to  the  beauty  and 
long-term  worth  of  land  already  being 
used. 

Land  use  policy  is  a  basic  responsibil- 
ity of  State  and  local  governments.  They 
are  closer  to  the  problems  and  closer  to 
the  people.  Some  localities  are  already 
reforming  land  use  regulation — a  trend 
I  hope  will  accelerate.  But  because  land 
is  a  national  heritage,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  exercise  leadership  in  land 
use  decision  processes,  and  I  am  today 
again  proposing  that  we  provide  it.  In  the 
coming  weeks,  I  will  ask  the  Congress  to 
enact  a  number  of  legislative  Initiatives 
which  will  help  us  achieve  this  goal: 
— National    Land    Use    Policy.    Our 
greatest  need  is  for  comprehensive 
new  legislation  to  stimulate  State 
land  use  controls.  We  especially  need 
a  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act  au- 
thorizing Federal  assistance  to  en- 
courage the  States,  in  cooperation 
with  local  governments,  to  protect 
lands  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern and  to  regulate  the  siting  of 
key  facilities  such  as  airports,  high- 
ways and   major  private  develop- 
ments. Appropriate  Federal  funds 
should  be  withheld  from  States  that 
fail  to  act. 
— Powerplant  Siting.  An  open,  long- 
range  planning  process  is  needed  to 
help^meet  our  power  needs  while  also 
/protecting  the  environment.  We  can 
avoid    unnecessary    delays   with    a 
powerplant  siting  law  which  assures 
that  electric  power  facilities  are  con- 
structed on  a  timely  basis,  but  with 
early  and  thorough  review  of  long- 
range  plans  and  specific  provisions 
to  protect  the  environment. 
— Protection  of  Wetlands.  Our  coastal 
wetlands  are  Increasingly  threatened 
by  residential  and  commercial  de- 
velopment. To  Increase  their  protec- 
tion, I  believe  we  should  use  the  Fed- 
eral tax  laws  to  discourage  imwise 
development  in  wetUmds. 
— Historic  Preservation  and  Rehabili- 
tation. An  Important  part  of  our  na- 
tional heritage  are   those  historic 
structures  In  our  urban  areas  which 
should   be  rehabilitated   and  pre- 
served, not  demolished.  To  help  meet 
this  goal,  our  tax  laws  should  be  re- 


vised to  encourage  rehabilitation  of 
older  buildings,  and  we  should  pro- 
vide Federal  insurance  of  loans  to  re- 
store historic  buildings  for  residen- 
tial purposes. 
—Management  of  PubUc  Lands.  Ap- 
proximately one-fifth  of  the  Na- 
tion's land  is  considered  "public  do- 
main", and  lacks  the  protection  of  an 
overall  management  policy  with  en- 
vironmental safeguards.  Legislation 
is  required  to  eimble  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  protect  our  environ- 
mental interest  on  those  lands. 
—Legacy  of  Parks.  Under  the  Legacy 
of  Parks  program  which  I  Initiated 
in  1971, 257  separate  parcels  of  park- 
lands  and  imderused  Federal  lands 
In  all  50  States  have  been  turned 
over  to  local  control  for  park  and 
recreational  purposes.  Most  of  these 
parcels  are  near  congested  urban 
areas,  so  that  millions  of  citizens  can 
now  have  easy  access  to  parklands. 
I  am  pleased  to  annoimce  today  that 
16  more  parcels  of  Federal  land  will 
soon  be  made  available  under  this 
same  program. 
We  must  not  be  content,  however,  with 
just  the  Legacy  of  Parks  program.  New 
authority  is  needed  to  revise  the  formula 
for  allocating  grant  fimds  to  the  States 
from  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund.  More  of  these  fimds  should  be 
channelled  to  States  with  large  urban 
populations. 
—Mining  on  PubUc  Lands.  Under  a 
statute  now  over  a  centiny  old,  pub- 
lic lands  must  be  transferred  to  pri- 
vate ownership  at  the  request  of  any 
person  who  discovers  minerals  on 
them.  We  thus  have  no  effective  con- 
trol over  mining  on  these  properties. 
Because  the  public  lands  belong  to 
all  Americans,  this  1872  Mining  Act 
should  be  repealed  and  replaced  with 
new  legislation  which  I  shall  send  to 
the  Congress. 
— Mined  Area  Protection.  Surface  and 
underground  mining  can  too  often 
cause  serious  air  and  water  pollution 
as  well  as  imnecessary  destruction  of 
wildlife  habitats  and  aesthetic  and 
recreational  areas.  New  legislation 
with  stringent  performance  stand- 
ards Is  required  to  regulate  abuses  of 
surface  and  imderground  mining  in 
a  manner  compatible  with  the  «i- 
vtronment. 


AOUCUIaTDU— A 
UEBOUBCB 


BASIC    NATIOITAL 


Nearly  three-fifths  of  America's  land 
is  in  the  stewardship  of  the  farmer  and 
the  rancher.  We  can  be  grateful  that 
farmers  have  been  among  our  best  con- 
servationists over  the  years.  Farmers 
know  better  than  most  that  sound  con- 
servation means  better  long-term  pro- 
duction and  improved  land  values.  More 
importantly,  no  one  reiqiects  and  under- 
stands our  soil  and  land  better  than 
those  who  make  their  living  by  the  land. 

But  Americans  know  their  farmers  and 
ranchers  best  for  all  they  have  done  to 
keep  us  the  best-fed  and  best-clothed 
people  in  the  history  of  mankind.  A  for- 
ward-looking agrictiltural  economy  is  not 
only  essential  for  ttivlronmental  progress, 
but  also  to  provide  for  our  burgeoning 
food  and  fiber  needs. 

My  Administration  is  not  going  to  ex- 
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press  its  goal  for  farmers  in  confusing 
terms.  Our  goal.  Instead,  is  very  simple. 
The  fanner  wants,  has  earned,  and  de- 
serves more  freedom  to  make  his  own 
decisions.  The  Nation  wants  and  needs 
expanded  supplies  of  reasonably  priced 
goods  and  commodities. 

These  goals  are  complementary.  Both 
have  been  advanced  by  the  basic  phi- 
losophy of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 
They  must  be  further  advanced  by  Con- 
gressional action  this  year. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  expires 
with  the  1973  crop.  We  now  face  the 
fundamental  challenge  of  developing  leg- 
islation appropriate  to  the  economy 
of  the  1970's.  Over  the  next  several 
months,  the  future  direction  of  the  farm 
program  must  be  discussed,  debated  and 
written  into  law.  The  outcome  of  this 
process  will  be  crucial  not  only  to  farm- 
ers and  ranchers,  but  to  consimiers  and 
taxpayers  as  well. 

My  Administration's  fundamental  ap- 
proach to  farm  policy  is  to  build  on  the 
forward  course  set  by  the  1970  Act.  These 
principles  should  guide  us  in  enacting 
new  farm  legislation : 
— Farmers    must    be    provided    with 
greater  freedom  to  make  production 
and    marketing    decisions.    I    have 
never  known  anyone  in  Washington 
who  knows  better  than  a  farmer 
what  is  in  his  own  best  interest. 
— Government  infiuence  in  the  farm 
commodity  marketplace  must  be  re- 
duced. Old  fashioned  Federal  intru- 
sion Is  as  inappropriate  to  today's 
farm  economy  as  the  old  McCormick 
reaper  would  be  on  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated modem  farm. 
— We  must  allow  farmers  the  oppor- 
timlty   to   produce   for   expanding 
domestic  demands  and  to  continue 
our  vigorous  competition  in  export 
markets.   We  will  not   accomplish 
that  goal  by  telling  the  farmer  how 
much  he  can  grow  or  the  rancher 
how  much  livestock  he  can  raise. 
Fidelity  to  this  principle  will  have 
the  welcome  effect  of  encouraging 
both  fair  food  prices  for  consumers 
and  growing  income  from  the  mar- 
ketplace for  farmers. 
— We  must  reduce  the  farmer's  de- 
pendence on  Government  payments 
through  increased  returns  from  sales 
of    farm    products    at    home    and 
abroad.  Because  some  of  our  current 
methods  of  handling  farm  problems 
are  outmoded,  the  farmer  has  been 
imf  airly  saddled  with  the  unfiatter- 
Ing  Image  of  drinking  primarily  at 
the  Federal  well.  Let  us  remember 
/      that  more  than  93  percent  of  gross 
farm  Income  comes  directly  through 
the     marketplace.     Farmers     and 
ranchers  are  strong  and  independent 
businessmen;     we    should    expand 
their  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
strength  and  independence. 
— Finally,  we  need  a  program  that  will 
put  the  United  States  in  a  good  pos- 
tiffe  for  forthcoming  trade  negotia- 
tions. 
In  pursxiing  all  of  these  goals,  we  will 
work  closely  through  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  for- 
mulate  £uid   enact   new   legislation   in 
areas  where  it  is  needed. 


I  believe,  for  example,  that  dairy  sup- 
port systems,  wheat,  feed  gitdns  and  cot- 
ton allotments  and  bases — some  estab- 
lished decades  ago — are  drastically  out- 
dated. They  tend  to  be  discriminatory 
for  many  farm  operators. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  establish,  after 
a  reasonable  transition  period,  a  more 
equitable  basis  for  production  adjust- 
ment in  the  agricultural  economy  should 
such  adjustment  be  needed  in  the  years 
ahead.  Direct  Federal  payments  should, 
at  the  end  of  the  transition  period,  be 
limited  to  the  amounts  necessary  to  com- 
pensate farmers  for  withholding  un- 
needed  land  from  crop  production. 

As  new  farm  legislation  is  debated  in 
the  months  ahead,  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  address  this  Important  subject  with 
a  deep  appreciation  of  the  need  to  keep 
the  Government  off  the  farm  as  well  as 
keeping  the  farmer  on. 

PROTEC'rlNO    OTTR    NATCBAI.    HERITAGE 

An  important  measure  of  our  true  com- 
mitment to  environmental  quality  is  our 
dedication  to  protecting  the  wilderness 
and  Its  Inhabitants.  We  must  recognize 
their  ecological  significance  and  preserve 
them  as  sources  of  inspiration  and  educa- 
tion. And  we  need  them  as  places  of  quiet 
refuge  and  reflection. 

Important  progress  has  been  made  in 
recent  years,  but  still  further  action  is 
needed  in  the  Congress.  Specifically,  I 
will  ask  the  93rd  Congress  to  direct  its 
attention    to    the    following    areas    of 
concern: 
— Endangered    Species.    The    limited 
scope  of  existing  laws  requires  new 
authority  to  identify  and  protect  en- 
dangered species  before  they  are  so 
depleted  that  it  is  too  late.  New  legis- 
lation must  also  make  the  taking  of 
an   endangered   animal   a   Federal 
offense. 
— Predator   Control.   The   widespread 
use  of  highly  toxic  poisons  to  kill 
coyotes  £uid  other  predatory  anim^i>^ 
has    spread    persistent    poisons    to 
range  and  forest  lands  without  ade- 
quate   foresight    of    environmental 
effects.  I  believe  Federsd  assistance  is 
now  required  so  that  we  can  find 
better  means  of  controlling  predators 
without  endangering  other  wildlife. 
— Wilderness      Areas.      Historically, 
Americans  have  always  looked  west- 
ward to  enjoy  wilderness  areas.  To- 
day we  realize  that  we  must  also  pre- 
serve the  remaining  areas  of  wilder- 
ness in  the  East,  if  the  majority  of 
our  people  are  to  have  the  full  benefit 
of  our  natural  glories.  Therefore  I 
will  ask  the  Congress  to  amend  the 
legislation     that     established     the 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  so 
that  more  of  our  Eastern  lands  can 
be  Included. 
— Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers.  New  legis- 
lation is  also  needed  to  continue  our 
expansion  of  the  national  system  of 
wild  suid  scenic  rivers.  Fimding  au- 
thorization must  be  increased  by  $20 
million  to  complete  acquisitions  in 
seven  areas,  and  we  must  extend  the 
moratorium  on  Federal  licensing  for 
water   resource   projects    on    those 
rivers  being  considered  for  Inclusion 
in  the  system. 
— Big  Cypress  National  Fresh  Water 
Preserve.  It  Is  our  great  hope  that 


we  can  create  a  reserve  of  Florida's 
Big  Cypress  Swamp  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  outstanding  wildlife  in  that 
area,  preserve  the  water  supply  of 
Everglades  National  Park  and  pro- 
vide the  Nation  with  an  outstanding 
recreation  area.  Prompt  passage  of 
Federal  legislation  would  allow  the 
Interior  Department  to  forestall  pri- 
vate or  commercial  development  and 
inflationary  pressures  that  will  build 
if  we  delay. 

— Protecting  Marine  Fisheries.  Current 
regulation  of  fisheries  off  UJS.  coasts 
is  inadequate  to  conserve  and  man- 
age these  resources.  Legislation  is 
needed  to  authorize  U.S.  regulaticai 
of  foreign  Ashing  off  U.S.  coasts  to 
the  fullest  extent  authorized  by  in- 
temational  agreements.  In  addition, 
domestic  fishing  should  be  regulated 
in  the  U.S.  fisheries  zone  and  in  the 
high  seas  beyond  that  zone. 

—World  Heritage  Trust.  The  United 
States  has  endorsed  an  intemationtd 
convention  for  a  World  Heritage 
Trust  embodj'ing  our  proposals  to 
accord  special  recognition  and  pro- 
tection to  areas  of  the  world  which 
are  of  such  unique  natural,  histori- 
cal, or  cultural  value  that  they  are  a 
part  of  the  heritage  of  all  mankind. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  convention 
will  be  ratified  early  in  1973. 

— Weather  Modification.  Our  capacity 
to  affect  the  weather  has  grown  con- 
siderably in  sophistication  and  pre- 
dictability, but  with  this  advance- 
ment has  also  come  a  new  potential 
for  endangering  lives  and  property 
and  causing  adverse  environmental 
effects.  With  additional  Federal 
regulations,  I  believe  that  we  can 
minimize  these  dangers.  ^ 

MEETING  OUB  ENEEGT   NEEDS 

One  of  the  highest  priorities  of  my 
Administration  during  the  coming  year 
will  be  a  concern  for  energy  supplies — 
a  concern  underscored  this  winter  by 
occasional  fuel  shortages.  We  must  face 
up  to  a  stark  fact  in  America:  we  are 
now  consimiing  more  energy  than  we 
produce. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  I  sent  to  the 
Congress  the  first  Presidential  message 
ever  devoted  to  the  energy  question.  I 
shall  soon  submit  a  new  and  far  more 
comprehensive  energy  message  contain- 
ing wide-ranging  initiatives  to  ensure 
necessary  supplies  of  energy  at  accepta- 
ble economic  and  environmental  costs. 
In  the  meantime,  to  help  meet  immediate 
needs,  I  have  temporarily  suspended  Im- 
port quotas  on  home  heating  oil  east  of 
the  Rocky  Moimtains. 

As  we  work  to  expand  our  supplies  of 
energy,  we  should  also  recognize  that 
we  must  balance  those  efforts  with  our 
concern  to  preserve  our  envirormient.  In 
the  past,  as  we  have  sought  new  ener'gy 
sources,  we  have  too  often  damaged  or 
despoiled  our  land.  Actions  to  avoid  such 
damage  will  probably  aggravate  our 
energy  problems  to  some  extent  and  may 
lead  to  higher  prices.  But  all  develop- 
ment and  use  of  energy  sources  carry 
environmental  risks,  and  we  must  find 
ways  to  minimize  those  risks  while  also 
providing  adequate  supplies  of  energy. 
I  am  fully  confident  that  we  can  satisfy 
both  of  these  imperatives. 
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environmental  awakening  of  re- 
years    has    triggered    substantial 
in  the  fight  to  preserve  and  re- 
the  great  legacies  of  nature.  Unfor- 
*  *  ,  it  has  also  triggered  a  certain 
/  to  despair.  Some  people  have 
from  complacency  to  the  opposite 
eme  of  alarmism,  suggesting  that  our 
problems   were  hopeless  and 
Impending  ecological  disaster, 
have  suggested  that  we  could  never 
environmental  protection  with 
economic  growth, 
reject  this  doomsday  mentality — and 
"-'  the  Congress  will  also  reject  it.  I 
that  we  can  meet  our  environ - 
challenges  without  turning  our 
on  progress.  What  we  must  do  is 
the  hand-wringing,  roll  up  our 
and  get  on  with  the  Job. 
advocates  of  defeatism  warn  us  of 
ihat  Is  wrong.  But  I  believe  they  un- 
thls  Nation's  genius  for  re- 
adaptablllty  and  Its  enormous 
of  spirit, 
believe  there  is  always  a  sensible 
Tie  ground  between  the  Cassandras 
the  Pollyannas.  We  must  take  our 
"  upon  that  groimd. 
have  profound  respect  for  the  enor- 
challenge  ahead,  but  I  have  even 
respect  for  the  capacity   and 
of  the  American  people.  Many 
have  heard  the  adage  that  the  last 
8  of  the  word,  "American."  say  "I 
'  I  am  confident  that  we  can,  and 
will,    meet    our    natural    resource 
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_4_  ^  Richard  Nixon. 

T  a  Whttb  Housb.  February  15.  1973. 
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OOtNO   rOBWAHD    IN    CONTIDXNCZ 


PEI  MISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
A  3RICDLTURE  TO  FILE  REPORT 
»*■.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
lous  consent  that  the  Committee 
Agriculture  have  until  midnight  to- 
'  t  to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  1975.  emer- 
y  loan  legislation. 
T  le  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  -equest  of  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
forr  la? 


T  lere  was  no  objection. 


IS  THE  SOOTH  BIRTHDAY  OF 

NICOLAU8  COPERNICUS 

SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 

of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from 

York  (Mr.  Dmsia)   Is  recognized 

10  minutes. 

DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  Feb- 

19.  is  the  500th  birthday  of  the 

led  Polish  astronomer.  Nicolaus 

Copernicus,  who  truly  can  be  described 

father  of  modem  science. 

scientific  communities  throughout 

world,  particularly  in  the  United 

'^  and  Poland,  recognition  Is  being 

to  the  pioneering  work  of  Copeml- 

vhose  theory  corrected  a  centuries- 

1  aisconceptlon  of  the  makeup  of  the 
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H4  challenged  the  age-old  theory  that 

was  the  center  of  the  imiverse. 

determined  that  It  is  Indeed 

I  un  that  Is  at  the  center  of  the  unl- 

While  he  won  early  scientific  sup- 

for  his  theory.  It  was  some  200  years 

before  It  received  universal   ac- 
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Normally,  there  would  be  no  signif- 
icant conflict  with  today's  anniversary 
except  that  under  the  so-called  Monday 
holiday  law.  George  Washington's  birth- 
day observance  is  now  a  "floating  holi- 
day," falling  on  the  third  Monday  in 
February.  This  year,  Washington's  birth- 
day is  being  observed  today. 

This  is  a  cruel  coincidence  for  those 
of  us — and  we  are  legion — who  want  to 
honor  Copernicus  on  the  quincenten- 
nial  of  his  birth.  At  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  encroach  upon  the  traditional 
annual  observance  of  our  Nation's  first 
President,  George  Washington. 

NICOLAUS   COPERNICUS   WEEK 

On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  the  con- 
flict in  the  birth  date  is  working  to  the 
advantage  of  the  many,  widely  separated 
groups  who  want  to  honor  Copernicus. 
Instead  of  a  birth  date,  many  are  now 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  "Copemican 
Year"  and  spacing  their  events  to  their 
mutual  convenience. 

On  the  national  level  in  the  United 
States,  events  honoring  Copernicus  are 
focusing  upon  the  week  of  April  23.  when 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  has  scheduled  a  major  scien- 
tific symposium  centering  upon  the  Co- 
pemican theory.  Further,  the  Smith- 
sonian is  assembling  an  impressive  public 
exhibition  which  will  Include  historic 
items  borrowed  from  Poland. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  request 
the  President  to  designate  the  week  of 
April  23  as  "Nicolaus  Copernicus  Week." 

1  am  hopeful  for  early  congressional 
action. 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  disclosed  just 

2  weeks  ago  the  striking  design  for 
a  special  commemorative  postage  stamp 
in  honor  of  Copernicus.  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral E.  T.  "Ted"  Klassen  announced  that 
the  stamp  will  be  issued  on  April  23  at 
a  special  ceremony  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

So  It  can  be  seen  that  while  we  are 
limited  somewhat  in  our  observance  of 
Copernicus'  actual  birthday  anniversary 
today,  there  already  is  excellent  coordi- 
nation at  the  highest  level  toward  allow- 
ing both  the  scientific  community  and 
the  general  public  to  join  in  paying  na- 
tional honor  to  Nicolaus  Copernicus  dur- 
ing the  week  of  April  23. 

SCIBNTIFIC  COMMUNITY  SPEARHEADS 

It  Is  very  properly  the  scientific  com- 
munity which  is  spearheading  the  major 
national  observance.  It  was  the  Polish 
Government  which  asked  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  2  years  ago  to  take 
the  leadership. 

The  Academy  named  a  special  com- 
mittee to  make  recommendations.  The 
chairman  is  Dr.  Antoni  Zygmund  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  with  Dr.  Jerzy 
Neyman  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  as  vice  chairman.  Among  the 
committee  members  is  Dr.  Stanislaw 
Mrozowski  of  State  University  at  Buffalo 
N.Y. 

As  a  result  of  the  committee's  spade- 
work,  the  Smithsonian's  symposium. 
"The  Nature  of  Scientific  Discovery,"  will 
focus  on  the  Copemican  theory.  Colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  coimtry 
are  joining  in  special  tributes. 

I  am  especisJly  pleased  at  the  vigorous 


programs  arranged  by  State  University, 
State  College,  Erie  Commimlty  College' 
Villa  Maria  College,  and  Hllbert  College] 
as  well  as  other  educational,  religious] 
fraternal,  and  social  groups  in  my  home 
city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.  The  coordinating 
chairman  Is  Dr.  Francis  T.  Slemankow- 
ski  of  State  College. 

Preparation  for  the  observance  of 
the  Copernicus  quincentennlal  this  year 
has  resulted  In  a  significant  new  rela- 
tionship between  the  scientists  of  the 
United  States  and  Poland.  A  protocol  was 
signed  between  the  two  nations  last  year 
to  provide  for  a  major  expansion  in  sci- 
entific exchange. 

PLAN   SESEABCB    CENTXB    IN    WARSAW 

Included  in  the  agreement  are  plans 
for  establishment  near  Warsaw  of  a 
Copemican  Center  of  Fundamental  Re- 
search. The  Initial  ouUay  Is  $1  million 
and  succeeding  phases  call  for  as  much 
as  20  times  the  initial  cost. 

Thus.  500  years  after  developing  the 
revolutionary  heliocentric  theory.  Coper- 
nicus is  providing  the  insph-atlon  for  new 
scientific  achievements  and  cooperation 
Pew  individuals  in  world  history  have 
been  able  to  retain  equal  sustained 
prominence,  in  science  or  otherwise. 

In  communities  like  Buffalo,  where 
there  are  large  settiements  of  Americans 
of  Polish  descent,  there  have  been  efforts 
to  place  more  emphasis  on  Copernicus' 
baptismal  name,  Mikolaj  Kopemlk. 

I  sympathize  fully  with  the  concern  of 
my  fellow  Poles  and  their  sincere  desire 
to  have  everyone  use  the  original  spell- 
ing. But  biographers  are  agreed  that  it 
was  the  astronomer  himself  who  changed 
his  name  to  the  latinized  form  of  Coper- 
nicus. 

The  name  and  deeds  of  Nicolaus  Co- 
pernicus are  Inscribed  indelibly  in  worid 
history— and  so  is  his  Polish  heritage 
This  is  what  counts. 

MAN  OF  MANT  PKOVZ8SION8 

Mikolaj  Kopemik  was  bom  in  Torun 
Poland,  on  February  19,  1493.  Over  his 
hfetime  of  70  years,  he  had  a  most  re- 
markable career.  It  involved  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  professions,  including  not  only 
that  of  a  scientist,  but  also  that  of  a 
churchman,  teacher,  physician,  econo- 
mist, and  military  leader. 

He  excelled  in  each  of  his  professions. 
But.  of  course,  history  recognizes  that 
his  work  as  an  astronomer  In  developing 
the  heliocentric  theory  eclipsed  all  his 
other  great  contributions  to  mankind. 

In  our  day,  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
there  was  a  time  when  men  accepted  the 
conclusion  that  the  earth  was  the  center 
of  the  universe.  Yet,  for  centuries  that 
had  been  the  teaching,  expressed  out- 
spokenly and  adamantly  by  the  church 
which  would  tolerate  no  other  view. 

The  strong  view  of  the  church  makes 
the  work  of  Copernicus  all  the  more  im- 
pressive since  Copernicus  was  a  church- 
man all  his  life,  becoming  a  doctor  of 
canon  law  and  some  believe  he  also  had 
become  an  ordained  priest  before  his 
death. 

SXquIRZD  INTELLECT,  MORAL  HEROISM 

The  vastness  of  the  mathematical 
problem  In  the  heliocentric  system  as 
conceived  by  Copernicus  required  an  im- 
usual  Intellect  and  moral  heroism  In 
which  he  dared  to  attack  the  problem 
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and  to  challenge  the  scientific  traditions 
of  centuries. 

It  can  properly  be  said  that  the  great- 
ness of  Copernicus  consists  in  his  having 
developed  a  new  theory,  not  simply  in  his 
having  provided  astronomy  with  new 
facts.  It  was  many  years  before  the 
church  conceded  the  validity  of  Coperni- 
cus' conclusion,  although  Galileo  and 
Kepler  early  accepted  his  view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  one  of  the  first  events 
honoring  Copernicus  in  Buffalo,  a  fea- 
ture was  the  unveiling  of  a  plaque  de- 
picting Copernicus  as  a  young  scholar. 
Source  for  the  depiction  was  Copernicus* 
own  self-portrait. 

The  plaque  was  made  by  Louis  Dlu- 
gosz  of  suburban  Lackawanna,  an  inter- 
nationally recognized  sculptor.  There  is 
a  proposal  commissioning  a  bronze  ver- 
sion to  be  a  centerpiece  for  a  memorial 
in  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Buffalo's  plans  for  honor- 
ing Copernicus  and  related  memorabilia 
have  been  summarized  well  in  the  excel- 
lent recent  newspaper  column  by  Anne 
McDhenney  Matthews.  I  Include  the  text 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks : 

[From  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier-Express, 

Feb.  9, 1973] 

Buffalo  Honoring  Copsrnicub 

(By  Anne  McXlhenney  Matthews) 

Buffalo  Is  particularly  Copernicus  minded 
this  month  and  rightly  and  remarlEably  so. 

For  one  thing,  this  Is  a  prldeful  city  of 
people  of  Polish  origin  and  Copernicus  Is 
somebody  for  them  to  strut  about.  Since  It 
Is  the  600th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  a  hard- 
worUng  committee  planned  weU  and  in  ad- 
vance to  mark  this  occasion  with  star-stud- 
ded events.  Headed  by  Dr.  Francis  T.  Sle- 
manskl.  a  professor  at  Buffalo  State  CoUege, 
300  members  worked  to  make  this  a  fitting 
celebration  for  the  great  astronomer  and 
mathematical  genius. 

Dr.  Howard  G.  Sengbusch,  professor  of  biol- 
ogy at  Buffalo  State  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
John  SupUcki,  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Czes- 
tochowa  Church,  Cheektowaga  schediiled  the 
following  speakers: 

Feb.  12 — Prof.  James  R.  Orgren,  planetar- 
ium director  at  Buffalo  State,  wlU  present 
a  program  on  "Copernicus  Astronomy." 

Feb.  19— Dr.  Pranklln  C.  MacKnlght.  sci- 
ence historian  at  Buffalo  State  wUl  speak 
on  "Intellectuallam  of  Copernicus." 

Feb.  26— Dr.  StUlman  Drake  of  the  In- 
stitute for  the  History  of  PhUoeophy  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  at  the  University  of 
Torum  will  speak  on  Copemlcanlsm  In 
Bruno,  Kepler  and  OalUeo." 

The  month-long  celebration  was  opened 
on  Feb.  2  with  a  formal  reception  held  at  the 
Edward  H.  Butler  Library  on  the  Buffalo 
State  campus  and  was  arranged  by  the  Hos- 
pitality Committee  chaired  by  Mrs.  Emily 
Lubelska.  president  of  the  Polish  Arts  Club 
of  Buffalo. 

fxbruart  19  is  annivzksaxt 
February  19  Is  the  600th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Nicolaus  Copernicus,  the  Foliab 
astronomer  who  developed  the  so-caUed  Co- 
pemican System,  a  revolutionary  concept 
contradicting  16  centvirlea  of  the  general 
belief  that  the  Earth  was  the  center  of  the 
universe  and  that  aU  heavenly  bodies  re- 
volved around  it. 

Bom  In  Torun,  Poland,  Nicholas  Coperni- 
cus— or  Mikolaj  Kopemlk — was  a  student 
of  math  and  science  at  the  University  of 
Krakow  and  studied  astronomy  and  canon 
law  at  the  University  of  Bologna.  In  1497.  he 
returned  to  Poland  where  he  was  made  canon 
of  Frauenburg.  That  same  year  he  entered 
the  medical  school  at  Padua,  Italy,  leaving 


for  a  time  to  lecture  on  astronomy  at  Rome 
and  to  take  a  doctorate  in  canon  law  at  Fer- 
rara.  In  1505  he  went  back  to  Poland  where 
he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  spend- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  time  In  religious 
duties  administering  to  the  sick  and  Indigent. 

During  his  lifetime,  he  was  best  known  for 
a  coinage-reform  system  which  he  presented 
to  the  Diet  m  1522.  However,  he  devoted  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  to  astronomy, 
particularly  to  the  development  of  the 
Copemican  System,  which  was  slimmed  up 
in  a  book  "De  Revolutlonlbus  Orblum  Coeles- 
tlum"  (Concerning  the  Revolutions  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies)  which  although  completed 
In  1530.  was  not  published  until  Immediately 
before  his  death. 

The  two  chief  contributions  of  the 
Copemican  System  are : 

1.  The  fact  that  the  Earth  and  planets  re- 
volve in  orbits  around  the  sun. 

2.  That  the  Earth  Is  splnnmg  on  Its  north- 
south  axis  from  west  to  east  at  a  rate  of  one 
rotation  per  day. 

He  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  Copemican 
Age  of  scientific  discovery  as  a  result  of  which 
his  birthday  is  being  celebrated  far  and  wide 
this  year,  particularly  by  Polish-American 
communities  of  Buffalo.  Chicago  and  other 
large  U.S.  cities  and  all  peoples  of  Polish 
ancestry. 

STORT    OF    publication 

Buffalo  has  an  Important  part  In  the 
Copemican  story.  And  It  Is  a  rare-book 
mystery  which  readers  may  solve  but  which 
we  may  well  meanwhile  treasure  as  a  civil 
asset  of  monumental  proportions  not  only 
money-wise,  but  world-wide  in  importance. 
Here  Is  the  step-by  step  account  of  why  we 
have  this  and  why  everybody  should  go  see  it. 
It  ts  "our  heritage." 

In  1540  a  young  visitor  came  to  Prombork, 
Poland,  to  search  out  the  Polish  astronomer, 
Nicolaus  Copernicus,  and  to  learn  more  about 
the  heliocentric  theory  of  the  universe  that 
Copernicus  was  developing.  He  was  George 
Joachim  von  Lauchen,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Wittenberg.  He 
is  best  known  as  Rheticus. 

Rhetlcus  came  to  Prombork  armed  with 
five  printed  books  to  show  the  aging  canon, 
Nlchalas  C(q>ernlcus,  what  a  new  Invention, 
the  printing  press  could  do  to  revolutionize 
communications.  Copernicus  was  so  im- 
pressed by  these  printed  books  that  he  con- 
sented to  have  his  manuscript,  "De  Revolu- 
tlonlbus Qrblvun  Ooelestium"  (On  the  Rev- 
olutions of  the  Heavenly  Spheres),  prepared 
for  publication. 

Rhetlcus  spent  the  next  two  years  study- 
ing with  Copernicus  and  In  his  spare  time  he 
made  a  handwritten  copy  of  the  manuscript. 
He  later  Journeyed  back  to  Germany  and 
gave  It  to  the  noted  printer,  Johannes 
Petrelus.  In  Nuremburg.  to  have  it  set  In 
type. 

The  manuscript  was  printed  and  bound 
In  1543.  Little  did  Petrelus  realize  what  a 
monumental  book  he  had  published.  It  was 
"De  Revolutlonlbus"  that  opened  a  new  era 
In  the  history  of  astronomy.  The  book  can 
be  considered  the  foundation  of  modem 
science.  Without  the  concepts  developed  in 
the  book,  it  would  have  been  lmp>osslble  for 
such  men  as  Kepler.  Galileo  and  Newton 
to  make  their  great  contributions;  for  how 
could  we  explain  universal  gravitation,  the 
revolutions  of  the  planets,  or  for  that  matter, 
launch  a  rocket  to  the  moon,  if  we  persisted 
in  believing  the  Earth  to  be  the  center  of  the 
universe? 

BUFFALO    HAS    RARE    COPT 

How  many  copies  of  the  Nviremburg  edition 
were  printed  is  not  known  but  an  exhaustive 
search  by  Harvard  professor.  Dr.  Owen  Qeln- 
gerlch,  who  recently  addressed  the  Coperni- 
cus 600th  Anniversary  Program  Committee 
at  Buffalo  State,  has  xincovered  170  existing 
copies — 40  of  which  are  in  the  United  States. 

Oddly  enough,  one  of  the  original  Nurem- 


burg editions  is  located  In  the  Buffalo  Mu- 
seum of  Science  rare  book  collection,  and 
this  is  a  puzzle  worth  unraveling.  How  did 
our  museum  acquire  this  rare  book  having  a 
market  value  of  well  over  $25,000? 

Preliminary  Investigations  show  that  the 
book  was  acquired  In  the  middle  '30s  by  Dr. 
Albert  Sy.  a  retired  professor  of  blochenUstry 
at  the  old  University  of  Buffalo.  On  his  re- 
tirement he  opened  a  bookstore  on  BHmwood 
Avenue.  His  source  is  unknown.  The  book 
was  purchased  by  Chauncey  Hamlin  and 
presented  as  a  gift  to  the  Science  Museum 
about  1938.  The  amounts  Involved  in  these 
transactions  are  not  kno»-n.  It  Is  doubtful, 
however,  that  the  true  value  of  the  book  was 
known  at  that  time. 

Dr.  Gelngerlch  made  another  observation 
while  examining  the  Buffalo  copy  at  the 
museum  prior  to  his  appearance  at  Buffalo 
SUte  College  on  Feb.  3.  The  copy  owned  by 
the  Koscluszko  Foundation  in  New  York  City 
and  now  In  the  Copernicus  Exhibit  In  the 
IBM  Building  in  that  city,  has  several  fac- 
simile pages  used  to  replace  missing  or  dam- 
aged portions  of  that  book.  He  Identified  the 
Buffalo  Science  Museum  copy  through  a  sig- 
nature on  the  copied  pages  as  the  one  used 
to  reproduce  the  Koscluszko  facsimile. 

A  facsimile  of  the  Copernicus  autograph 
(handwritten  copy)  of  "De  Revolutlonlbus" 
Is  on  exhibit  during  the  month  of  February 
In  the  Edward  H.  Butler  Library  on  the 
Buffalo  State  campus.  The  copy  on  exhibit 
is  a  gift  to  the  Copernicus  500th  Anniversary 
Program  Committee  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  P.  T. 
Slemankowski. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  retired  Buffalo  public 
schoolteacher,  Mrs.  Victoria  Katorski, 
visited  Poland  in  1971  and  made  what 
is  known  as  a  tour  of  the  Copemican 
Trail.  This  has  been  developed  as  a  part 
of  Poland's  observance  of  Copernicus' 
quinquecentennial. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  include  Mrs. 
Katorski's  story  of  her  preview  as  pub- 
lished recently  in  Buffalo: 
[Prom  the  Buffalo    (N.Y.)    Courier-Express, 
Dec.  17.  1972) 
Scientist's  Land  Prepares  Jubilee 
(By  Victoria  B.  Katorski) 

Poland  Is  promoting  several  noteworthy 
events  In  1973,  to  honor  Nicolaus  Copernicus, 
on  the  600th  anniversary  of  his  birth.  One  of 
these  is  the  Copemican  Trail.  It  Is  a  tour 
concentrating  on  the  cities  and  places  associ- 
ated with  the  famous  astronomer. 

The  Inaugural  tour  will  originate  In  Cra- 
kow,  in  the  Jaglellonlan  University,  where  he 
studied  from  1491  to  1495.  The  route  wlU  pro- 
ceed through  certain  towns  and  cities,  mak- 
ing a  historical  stop  in  Torun.  Here,  in  the 
city  of  his  birth.  In  the  ancient  Gothic  Town 
Hall,  prominent  representatives  of  civil, 
scientific,  and  educational  organizations  will 
commemorate  the  Copemican  Year,  Feb  19 
1973. 

The  traU  wUl  continue  to  include  Grud- 
zladz,  Olstyn,  Elblag.  and  other  Important 
cities,  terminating  in  Frombork  where  the 
great  scientist  resided  untu  his  death  at  the 
age  of  70. 

Tourists  who  anticipate  motoring  in  Po- 
land will  find  directions  and  signs  set  In  stra- 
tegic places.  Travel  guides  have  been  trained 
In  major  languages  to  provide  aid.  Although 
Poland  has  few  gas  stations,  there  are  con- 
siderate truck  drivers  willing  to  offer  aid. 
A  new  Orbls  Hotel  has  been  buUt  in  Tomn. 
near  a  lovely  park,  where  most  of  the  com- 
memorative activities  will  be  centered. 

Copernicus'  father  resided  In  Crakow  be- 
fore the  boy's  birth,  but  moved  to  Tomn  to 
help  In  the  defense  against  the  ruthless  Teu- 
tonic Knights  of  the  Cross.  Torun  and  the 
surrounding  areas  were  under  the  control  of 
the  Germanic  tribe  until  the  Treaty  of  1466. 
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lulns  of  the  fortifications  remain  as  unpleas- 
int  reminders  of  Torun's  arch  enemy. 

COPEBNICUS'    BIBTHFLACB 

Situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Vlsla  River, 
'  n>run  Is  an  enchanting,  medieval  city.  The 
I  indent  Oothlc  Town  Hall  In  the  old  section 
I  if  the  city.  Is  unique  In  Its  structure.  In  front 
(if  the  building  stands  a  statue  of  the  fa- 
:  nous  astronomer  holding  an  astrolabe. 

The  home  of  his  birth  Is  restored  and  maln- 
<  alned  as  a  miiseum  on  Kopemlk  St.  Nearby 
itands  St.  John's  Church,  where  Copernicus 
'  ras  baptized  Mlkola]  Kopemlk. 

The  well-known  Copemlcan  University 
I  rected  as  a  tribute  to  him,  welcomes  stu- 
dents from  all  parts  of  the  world.  liocated 
1  Lear  the  university  Is  St.  Catherine's  Church 
iJid  the  Town  Prison.  Residents  Jest  about 
1  heir  proximity.  Amusingly  they  say,  "When 
1  he  church  falls  to  In^lre  the  sovU,  and  the 
1  mlverslty  faUs  to  enlighten,  the  prison  takes 
(  ver." 

An  outstanding  point  In  the  Copemlcan 
'  Tall  Is  Crakow.  This  city  had  a  great  Impact 
(  n  Copernicus  while  he  was  a  student  In  the 
1  rnlverslty  of  Crakow. 

At  that  time  Crakow  was  a  center  of  trade 
md  education.  Studying  here,  he  was  In 
( onstant  association  with  the  nobility  and 
Ibe  erudite,  attending  stately  events  and 
l:st«nlng  to  political  dlsciisslons.  For  cen- 
t  urles.  Market  Sq.  and  Cloth  Hall  have  been 
t  be  core  of  much  activity.  ^ 

Today,  they  are  a  mecca  for  visitors  sji&- 
1  ig  souvenirs  or  a  chat  with  the  friendly 
latlvee.  Nearby  Is  the  renowned  St.  Mary's 
(hurch  and  the  tower  where  the  legendary 
t  rimipeteer  was  silenced  by  the  arrow  of  an 
1  ivadlng  tartar.  Tourists  wait  to  listen  to 
t  tils  re-enactment  given  every  30  minutes. 

COPZRNICTJS  AS  ADMINTSTSATOS 

In  the  Warmla  district,  Copernicus  as- 
Gimied  the  duties  of  an  administrator.  He 
crganlzed  the  first  villages  for  Independent 
I  eaaants  in  central  Poland.  In  Olstyn  Is  the 

I  x>m  where  he  held  the  meetings.  It  Is  open 
t }  the  public  with  exhibits  and  sketches. 

An  outstanding  patriotic  encounter  oc- 
c  arred  here.  When  the  aggressive  knights  re- 
suned  their  attacks  on  the  Poles  in  1521, 
Copernicus  showed  his  prowess  by  counter 
a  ttacks  which  defeated  the  persistent  enemy, 
a  t  that  time.  Olstyn  has  various  mementoes 
c  t  that  ausplcloiis  deed. 

An  emotional  halt  on  this  tour  Is  a  visit 

I I  Warsaw.  This  city  Is  the  symbol  of  Po- 
1  md's  dramatic  life  and  history.  It  Is  a  land- 
I  Lark  of  courage  and  resistance.  The  city 
f  iatiires  many  meaningful  monuments  to  its 
t  eroes  and  Its  defenders. 

After  World  War  II,  a  desolate  scene  of  de- 
sTUotlozi  and  rubble,  th*  butvIvutb  have 
p  tlnataUngly  restored  it  brick  by  brick. 
iDday,  aa  the  capital  of  Poland,  it  Is  the 
r  isldence  ot  government  offlolalB.  The  Palace 
o:  Cultvire  and  Sciences  Is  Its  tallest  bulld- 
Ij  Lg.  The  column  of  King  Slglsm\ind  II  stands 
li  L  the  Castle  Square,  the  site  of  the  destroyed 
aiclent  castle. 

C01U>I.,XTKD   WORK   IN   HOMBOEK 

The  trail  will  end  in  Prombork,  Poland, 
vhere  Copernicus  completed  his  research  of 
t  le  heliocentric  theory.  His  work  of  40  years 
r  iversed  the  established  belief  of  Ptolemy,  a 
C  reek  philosopher,  that  bad  existed  for  14 
o  mturlee.  Educators  and  churchmen  refused 
ti  accept  it.  Disappointed,  Corpernlcus  de- 
li yed  the  publication  of  hts  work,  "De  Rev- 
o  utionlbus  Orbium  Coelestlum,  (The  Rev- 
o  ution  of  Heavenly  Bodies)  until  1543. 

Copemlcan  Museum  in  Prombork  assem- 
b  ed  an  excellent  collection  of  his  works  and 
bilonglngs.  Scientific  sessions  will  be  held 
b  sre  during  the  year. 

Architectural  structures  and  statutes  as- 
sociated with  the  scientist  have  been  pa- 
tently restored.  Banks  of  the  Vlsla  River 
b  nve  been  rearranged.  Streets  have  been  im- 


proved and  repaved.  Flowers  have  been 
planted  in  the  public  sqiiare  to  add  to  the 
festivities. 

Certain  buildings  have  been  converted  to 
hostels.  Orbls  Travel  Service  Is  prepared  to 
organize  suitable  tours  on  request.  Night 
life  in  Poland  Is  cordial  and  pleasant.  Shop- 
ping in  the  small  shops  is  Interesting  but 
service  is  slow.  Waiting  for  the  long  lines  to 
be  served  requires  patience.  Most  prices  are 
comparable  or  less  to  those  In  the  states. 

Ambitious  plans  to  encourage  the  scientific 
and  academic  sessions  to  succeed  have  been 
formulated.  Poland  has  been  preparing  for 
several  months  for  this  notable  vent.  She 
hopes  many  will  participate  in  the  quinque- 
centennlal  celebration  of  MlkolaJ  Kopemik 
in  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  text  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 5,  which  I  Introduced  on  January  3, 
requesting  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  April  23  as  "Nicolaus  Copernicus 
Week": 

HJ.  Res.  5 

Whereas  the  work  of  Nicolaus  Copernicus 
marks  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  modern 
science; 

Whereas  In  1973  there  will  have  passed  600 
years  since  the  birth  of  Coptemicus  who  wtis 
born,  worked,  and  lived  In  Poland; 

Whereas  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  accepted  the  Invitation  from  the  Polish 
Government  to  assure  leadership  for  activities 
associated  with  the  observance  of  the  quln- 
quecentennlal  and  has  named  a  special  com- 
mittee to  make  recommendations; 

Whereas  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
cooperation  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  Is  conducting  during  the  week  of 
April  23  Its  Fifth  International  Symposium, 
"The  Nature  of  Scientific  Discovery,"  with  a 
scientific  program  which  focuses  upon  the 
Copemlcan  theory,  an  integral  part  of 
modern  science;  and 

Whereas  scientists  from  the  United  States, 
Poland,  and  other  countries  will  be 
gathered  to  celebrate  the  origins  of  modem 
science.  Inquire  into  the  kinds  of  cultural 
climates  which  encourage  the  growth  of 
scientific  knowledge,  and  examine  certain 
revolutionary  developments  in  contemporary 
science  that  have  grown  out  of  the 
Copemlcan  Revolution :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  week  of  April  23,  1973,  as 
"Nicolaus  Copernicus  Week"  and  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  Join  with 
the  Nation's  scientific  commiinity  as  weU  as 
that  of  Poland  and  other  nations  in  observing 
such  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  in  the  United 
States  are  honoring  the  births  of  two 
great  men  in  world  history:  George 
Washington,  the  father  of  our  coimtry; 
and  Nicolaus  Copernicus,  the  father  of 
modem  science. 

The  House  Is  meeting  In  Its  traditional 
session  today — the  official  national  holi- 
day, not  the  birth  date — to  pay  honor  to 
our  Nation's  first  President. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  we  also 
pause  in  this  sincere  tribute  to  Coperni- 
cus on  the  occasion  of  the  500th  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  date.  I  am  delighted 
with  the  many  individual  events  which 
have  been  and  are  being  planned  In  his 
honor  throughout  the  year.  Of  course, 
national  attention  will  be  focused  on  the 
week  of  April  23,  Nicolaus  Copernicus 
Week. 


MUSIC.  MAESTRO,  PLEASE 
(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  Interesting  to  se«how  often 
difficult  periods  In  our  Nation's  history, 
troubled  times,  can  produce  creative 
spirits.  Witness  the  serious  problems  our 
economy  is  experiencing  with  our  ever- 
increasing  trade  deficit,  the  fioods  of 
cheap  foreign  Imports  that  rob  our  do- 
mestic workers  of  their  own  Jobs.  One  of 
my  constituents,  Mr.  James  Moses,  of 
Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  an  involved,  aware 
citizen  who  is  concerned  with  the  unem- 
ployment problem  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  due  to  foreign  Imports, 
has  written  a  verse  on  this  issue.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  original  song  is,  I  believe, 
a  good  Indication  of  the  rank  and  file 
support  lor  reforming  our  country's 
trade  policies  to  bring  about  an  equitable 
arrangement  whereby  our  Nation  and 
others  can  compete  on  an  equal  basis: 

Madk  in  thx  VJBJi. 
(By  James  O.  Moses,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.) 
Buy  Goods  Made  in  the  U.S.A. 
Or  Bye  Bye  American  Jobs 
Buy  Goods  Made  in  the  U.S.A. 
We  Need  Those  American  Jobs 
Whether  It's  Shoes,  Toys,  Cars  or  Clothes 
Appliances  or  a  garden  Hose 
Buy  Goods  Made  In  the  U.SJL 
Or  Bye  Bye  American  Jobs. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive  program   and   any  special   orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.    CoNABu:.    for    30    mintues,    on 
February  20. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  pnroUed  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  60.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and 
for  other  purposes. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO 
THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  February  8,  1973  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJ^.  Res.  299.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  date  for  the  sutMnlsslon  of  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the  Pres- 
ident's Economlo  Report. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Spjeaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  12  o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  February  20,  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOYERS 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

January  22, 1973. 
To  tha  Clark  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  73th  Coniress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  June  30  to  December  31, 1972, 
Inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriatea 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montn 

period 


Standing  committee: 
Christine  S.  Gallagher. 

Lacey  C.Sharp 

HydeH.  Murray 

Louis  T.  Easley 

Betty  M.  Prezioso 


Lydia  Vacin 

Martha  S.  Hannah 

Marjorie  B.Johnson... 

Peggy  L.  Peco re 

George  L.  Misslbeck... 

FlowlerCWest 

Investigative  staff: 

Mildred  Baxley 

Mary  Perry  Shaw 

Doris  Lucile  Farmarco. 

Doris  R.Swischer 

Bertha  W.Maginniss.. 
Nancy  Gail  Glass 


Chief  clerk 

General  counsel 

Associate  counsel 

Staff  consultant 

Secretary  to  general 

counsel. 

Staff  assistant 

Subcommittae  clerk. . . 
Secretary  to  associate 

counsel. 

Calendarderk 

Printing  editor 

Staff  consultant 


StafT  isaistanL. 

do 

.do 


.do. 
.do. 


William  Phillips. 


Staff  assistant  (June- 
July). 

Staff  consultant  (Sep- 
tember). 


$16,004.82 

16,004.82 

17,985.72 

12.982.74 

8,5S8.16 

8, 558. 16 
8, 558. 16 
8, 558. 16 

8, 558. 16 

9, 547. 50 

12,499.98 

8, 558. 16 
6, 960. 36 
6,960.36 
6,960.36 
6,497.40 
866.66 


100.00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures t250, 000. 00 

Amountof  expenditures  previously  reported 127, 130.22 

Amount  expended  from  June  30  to  Dec.  31, 1972..     38, 390. 20 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  I,  1971  to 

Dec.  31, 1972. 165,520.42 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1972 84, 479.58 

W.  R.  POAGE,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

January  15, 1973. 
To  tha  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as  < 
amended,  submite  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Paul  M.  Wilson. 


Keith  F.  Mainland. 


Jay  6.  Howe 

Robert  M.  Moyer 

G.  Homer  Skarin 

Eugene  B.  Wilhelm.. 
Samuel  R.  Preston.. 
Hunter  L.Spillan... 
Henry  A.  Neil.  Jr... 
Aubrey  A.  Gunnels.. 

George  E.  Evans 

EariC.Silsby 

Peter  J.  Murphy.Jr. 
William  G.Boling... 


Clerk  and  staff  direc- 
tor. 

Clerk  and  staff  direc- 
tor (from  Oct  1). 

Staff  assi  sunt 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
-do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


JohnM.Garrity 

Robert  8.  Foster 

Milton  B.  Meredith 

Thomas  J.  Kingfield... 
Donald  E.  Richbourg. . 
Robert  C.  Nicholas  Til. 

George  A.  Urian 

Dempsey  B.  Mizelle... 
Charles  W.  Snodgrass. 


Staff  assistant  (to 
SepL  30). 

Staff  assi  stent 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


;3, 780. 00 

17,253.32 

18.000.00 
18,000.00 
18,000.00 
18,000.00 
18,000.00 
17, 921. 52 
17,921.52 
17,605.00 
17, 253. 32 
17,086.66 
16,685.02 
6, 804. 75 

13,563.82 
13.563.82 
13.190.00 
11,385.00 
11,385.00 
11,229.52 
10, 598. 16 
10, 698. 16 
10,418.66 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

perwd 


Thayer  A.  Wood... 

JohnG.  PlashaL... 
Byron  S.  Neilson 


Paul  E.  Thomson 

J.  David  Willson 

AmericoS.  Miconi 

Derek  J.  Vender  Schaat. 

Robert  L.  Knisely 

Richard  Malow 

Frederick  Pfluger 


Staff  assistant  (to 
Oct.  21). 

Staff  assistant 

do 


.do. 
.do. 

.do. 


Lawrence  C.  Miller. 

Paul  V.  Farmer 

Francis  W.  Sady 


Gerard  J.  Choulnard. 


Austin  G.Smith 

Dale  M.  Shulaw 

Daniel  V.  Gun  Shows... 

Gemma  M.  Welblinger.. 

Virginia  M.  Keyser 

Marilyn  R.  Quinney 


Jane  Ann  Ferguson. 

Betty  Ann  Swanson. 
Eva  K  Harris 


do 

do 

Staff  assistant  (from 
Aug.  26). 

Staff  assistant  (from 
Aug.  20). 

Editor 

Assistant  editor 

Administrative  assist- 
ant (to  July  15). 

Administrative  assist- 
anL 

Clerical  assistant 

.do. 


Clerical  assistant  (to 
SepL  2). 

Clerical  assistant 

.do. 


Marcia  Malts 

Helen  Murphy 

Randolph  Thomas. 
Harold  H.  Griffin... 
Enid  Morrison 


Clerical  assistant  (to 

July  15). 
Clerical  assistant  (from 

July  10). 

clerical  assistant  (from 

July  27). 
Clerical  assistant  (from 

Aug.  28), 


Mary  H.Smallwood.. 


Samuel  A.  Mabry. 
Lata  M.  Buhrman. 


Metsengar 

Minority  clerk 

Staff  assistant  to 

minority. 
Clerical  assistant 

(majority), 
.do. 


Catherine  M.Voytko. 
John  F.Walsh 


T.  Robert  Garretaon. 

Naomi  A.  Rich 

Laura  C.  Lineberry.. 
Robert  M.Walker... 


Clerical  assistant 

(majority)  (to 

Sept.  30). 
Clerical  assistant 

(majority). 
Clerical  assistant 

(majority)  (to 

Oct  31). 
Clerical  assistant 

(majority), 
.do 


Susan  L  Shaw. 


George  Allen 

Rachel  Shugars... 

Diane  Dilton 

Karen  Lee  Sahlin. 


do 

Clerical  assistant 

(majority)  (to 

Sept  30) 
Clerical  assistant 

(majority). 
do 


Peggy  C.  Ehringhaus. 
Katherine  D.  Coupe.. 


Linda  Steele. 


David  H.Kehl 

Carolyn  J.Johnston. 
Thomas  H.  Hardy... 

James  W.  Dyer 

Mary  Ann  Bond 

Barbara  C.  Wallace.. 
Patiences.  Vaccaro. 
Russell  Ha rdin,Jr 


do 

do 

Clerical  assistant 

(minority)  (to 

Aug.  31). 
Clerical  assistant 

(minority). 
Clerical  assistant 

(minority)  (to 

Oct  31). 
Clerical  assistant 

(minority). 
do. 


-do. 
.do. 
-do. 


.do. 
-do. 
-do. 


Anna  L.  Lamendola. 


Linwood  Bolles. 
William  Martin.. 
Paullmse 


Clerical  assistant 
(minority),  to  July 
31). 
Clerical  assistant 
(minority). 

do 

do 

do 


J5, 269.  73 

8,191.66 
7,714.98 

8.284.18 
10, 972. 02 
10. 999. 98 
13, 650. 00 

6, 950. 00 

8. 159. 71 

10, 843. 87 

13. 609. 50 

9.476.34 

650.58 

8,466.66 

7,871.34 

6,  593. 76 

2. 264. 72 

4, 600. 02 

5, 642. 52 

595.83 

4,000.02 

6, 081. 93 
3, 807. 24 

3,587.50 

3, 587. 50 

5.958.02 

14,242.50 

10,448.52 

7,384.98 

7,  384. 98 
3,  500.  01 


7,087.74 
4.72S.16 

7,087.74 

6.719.40 
6,710.16 
3,165.00 

7.087.74 

7,384.98 
3,500.01 
2,362.58 
2,461.66 

7,087.74 
4,725.16 

7,087.74 

6,963.00 
6. 330. 00 
7.384.98 
7,384.98 
5,749.74 
5, 275. 02 
7,350.00 
1,230.83 

6, 277. 26 

6, 154. 15 
4,  923. 32 
2. 362. 58 


Total  amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec  31, 
1972 $693,312.52 


GEORGE  MAHON,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

January  15. 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946.  as 


amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  parson  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31.  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriatea 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montn 

period 


Cornelius  R.  Anderson.. 

Director,  surveys  and 
investigations  staff. 

J16,774.50 

LeRoy  R.  Kirkpatrick... 

1st  assistant  director, 
surveys  and  investi- 
gative, staff. 

16,014.66 

Willie  C.  Law 

2d  assistant  director, 
surveys  and  investi- 
gative staff. 

14,928.40 

Mary  Alice  Sauer 

Administrative  assist- 
ant 

7,  754. 28 

Frances  May. 

Beatrice  V.  Dew 

Clerk-stenographer 

6.710.16 

....  do.    .. 

5  538  78 

Sharon  K.  Tin;ley 

do 

3  730.54 

Agriculture,  Depart- 

Investigator  

6  941.48 

ment  of:  Robison, 

Johns 

Air  Force  Audit  Agency: 

do..  

7,761.10 

Gibb,  Donald  J. 

Army  Audit  Agency: 

--  ..do 

6. 823. 08 

Brockington, 

Sokimon  E. 

Defense  Contract  Audit 

do 

4,162.86 

Agency:  Herron, 

Maurice  A. 

Interior,  Department  of: 

Clerical  assistant 

283.12 

Salisbury,  Daniel. 

Natk)nal  Aeronautics 

Investigator 

12,917.20 

and  Space  Adminis- 

tratun:  Habib, 

Edmund  J. 
Naval  Audit  Service: 

Wyte,  David  M. 
Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation: 


-do. 


9,464.00 


Angevine,  Stuart  W... 

Baber,  JohnR 

Bennett,  Carl  L 

do 

do 

do 

3.519.60 
11.512.80 
13,696.80 

Bennett,  Willis,  Jr 

Berge,  Thomas  W 

Bosko,  Andrew  P 

Brummitt.  Donald  A... 

Carroll,  Gerard  C 

Carson,  Dana 

Creadon,  Dennis 

F.,Jr. 

Detp,  Warren  P 

Fenstermacher, 

H.  E.,Jr. 
Franklin,  Robert  M.... 
Funkhouser,  PaulK... 

Go  adtel,  JohnG 

Geer,  James  H 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

6.065.92 
2.584.80 
12.048.00 
12,760.80 
13.072.80 
13,696.80 
15.589.60 

2.758.00 
5.268.00 

13, 072. 80 
2,584.80 

13,072.80 
2,512.80 

Kaynes,  William  P,  Jr. 
Kamin.  RussaU 

do 

do 

11.332.80 
5  712.00 

Lefller,  Raymond  P.... 

Maher,  Martin  F 

Malyniak,  Joseph,  Jr.. 
Mansfield,  James  P. . . 
McCreight,  Allen  H.... 
McEliece,  Richard  F... 

McGahay,  Hugh  B 

Michalski,  Joseph  E... 
Morris,  Earte  J 

....do 

do 

do '".'"."'. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

12, 76a  80 
13.384.80 
12.448.80 
13,072.80 
10,888.80 
3.519.60 
13.684.80 
13,072.80 
12,760  80 

Nash,  William  C 

Radican,  John  J 

do 

do 

7,936.80 
2,944.80 

Schaum.  Edward  V 

Schmidt,  David  A 

do 

do 

13,072.80 
15,211.20 

Schwant,  C.  Dale 

Shannon,  Andivw  J... 

Szoka,  Chartes  E 

Talley,  Raymond  E 

Theisen,  Lyie  J 

Van  Wagenen,  John  A. 
Wekh,  William  H.,  Jr.. 
Wetzel,  Roy  G 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do..„.... 

do 

do 

do 

1.963.20 
13,696.80 
12. 820. 80 

7,46180 
12,448.80 

5.301.12 
13.696.80 

5.800.00 

Wood,  H.  Branch 

Stull,  Ann  K 

Oesch,  Cinda  Jean 

Health  benefits 

do 

Clerical  assUtant 

do 

13,696.80 

672.00 

1,638.00 

3,  545.  77 

Life  insurance  fund... 
Retirement  fund 

1.392.41 
24,218.18 

PICA             

120.11 

Travel  expenses 

94,513.32 

Miscellaneous 
expenses  

2.011.68 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures J1.447,  500.00 


Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec  31,  1972..      640. 450.  27 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec   31, 

1972 640,450.27 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec  31,197i 807,049.73 

GEORGE  MAHON,  Chairman. 


4^62 


:;oMMnTEE  employees— Con. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 


January  12,  1973. 
tie  Cl«rk  ol  the  House: 

above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 

ion  134(b)  ot  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ot  1946. 

Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946.  as 

submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


February  19,  1973 


the  6-manth  period  from  July  1.  to  December 

together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
ixpended  by  it: 


M.  Slatinshek Chief  counsel 

I.Morgan Professional  staff 

member 

iim  H.Cook _.  Counsel 

J.Ford Professional  staff 

member. 

Marshal do 

»  Norris Counsel... 

s  F.Shumate,  Jr do 

Iffl  H.  Hogan  Jr do.. 

isler  Cantus Professional  staff 

member. 

L  Stockstill Executive  secretary . . . 

i^ece  Kalinowski Secretary 

use  Ellis do... 

E.  Johnson. do 

Dorcfhy  R.  Button. do 

McDonald.. do 

Brer^a  J.  Gore do 

H.  Willett do 

M.  Brown do 

S.  Jones do 

A.  Moore do 

4m  B.  Short Clerical  staff  assistant. 

A.  Deakins do 

Hardy Messenger 

Armed  Services 
nvestigating 
tubcommittee 
pursuant  to  H.  Res. 
:01,H.  Res.  202,and 
I.  Res.  912,92d 
long.): 

n  T.  M.  Reddan Counsel 

-     n  F.  Lally Assistant  counsel 

Ri(fiard  A.  Ransom Professional  staff 

assistant 

Roi«  C.  Beck Secretary 

A<j  illne  Tolerton Clerk 

Jo:  ce  C.  Bova Secretary 

Dii  ne  W.  Bowman do 

Safford  T.  Saunders. .  Security  officer 

(through  Aug.  31). 

Join  B.  Vinson Clerical  staff  assistant 

(through  Aug.  23). 


$18. 000. 00 
17, 950. 00 

17,950.00 
16, 879.  98 

15,  297.  48 
14.690.88 
14.690.88 
12, 132.  48 
9.  758.  76 

13,  187.  52 

5,  626.  88 
9,  626.  88 
9. 626.  88 
9.626.88 
7,  226.  7^ 
6,013.50 
6,013.50 
6,013.50 

6,  013.  50 
b.  Oil.  26 
7.912.50 

7,  279.  56 
5, 222.  28 


17. 950. 00 
15,  297.  48 
14,031.48 

7,  226.  76 
6,  330.  00 
5.037.60 
5.  011.26 
2, 426.  50 

1,210.91 


authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
ei*enditures,H.Res.202andH.  Res  912 J450,000.00 


Amoi  nt  of  expenditures  previously  reported 298,278.32 

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31, 1972 82. 750. 46 


amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1971  to 

lee. 31, 1972 381.028.78 

Balar^  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31 ,  1972 68,  971. 22 

F.  EDWARD  HUBERT,  Chairman. 


COMMinEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

January  10,  1973. 
To  tt^  Clerk  of  the  House: 

above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 

ion  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2.  1946,  as 

submits  the  following  report  showing  the   name, 

prote^sioh,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 

the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31,  1$72, 

,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 

ipended  by  it: 


Nai  le  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Stand  ng  committee: 

Pill  Nelson 

Orr  lan  S.  Fink 


Cur  ;is  A.  Prins 

Chirles  B.  Hotstein. 


Bei  at  0.  Gellman. 
Jos  iph  C.  Lewis.. 


Clerk  and  staff  director.  %\i. 

Minority  professional  18, 

staft  member. 

Chief  investigator 17. 


Graiam  T.  Northrup.. 


Professional  staff 

member. 
Counsel 

Professional  staff 

member. 
Professional  staff 

member,  minority. 


18, 

18. 
18, 


000.00 
000.00 

292. 60 
000.00 

000.00 
000.00 


18,000.00 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Mary  W.  Layton Secretary  to  minority..  $11,346.12 

Donald  G.  Vaughn Administrative  assist-  9,809.22 

ant. 

Total 146.  M7.94 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Investigative  staff: 
Rose  Mane  Allen.. 
Deborah  Ann 
Amburgey. 
Richard  C.  Barnes. 


Eileen  Cooper 

Davis  O'Connell 

Couch. 
Ralph  Danheisser. 
Jane  N.  D'Arista.. 


Assistant  clerk. 
Secretary 


Professional  staff 

member. 
Secretary,  minority. 
Counsel 


Dolores  K.  Dougherty. 
Michael  Paul  Flaherty 

Luci*Gonzales 

Stuart  D.  Halpert 

Helen  HItz 


Linda  Leah  Hoff.. 
Joseph  J.  Jasinski. 


Mary-Helen  Kesecker 

Mary  E.  Kirk 

Miles  E.  Maclntyre.. 
Kelsay  Ray  Meek 


Mildreds.  Mitchell... 

Clifford  E.  Payne 

Gayle  L.  Peabody 

Margaret  L.  Rayhawk. 

Van  Michael  Ross 

Merril  Stevenson 

Jeanne  Carolyn  Smith. 
Barbara  Ann 
Thompson. 
Robert  E.  Weintraub.. 

Jane  L  Williams 

Donald  F.  Winn 


Assistant  clerk 

Professional  staff 

member. 
.  Research  assistant. 
Assistant  counsel... 

Secretary 

Counsel 

Administrative 

assistant. 

Secretary 

Professional  staff 

member 

Secretary 

Assistant  clerk 

do 

Professional  staff 

member. 

Assistant  clerk 

do 

Secretary 

Research  associate.. 
Counsel,  minority... 

Assistant  clerk 

Secretary 

do 


Staff  economist... 

Secretary 

Professional  staff 
member. 


6,  857.  52 
1,375.00 

10,549.98 

6  499.  98 

9.  300.  82 

6,  666. 56 
5,800.80 

9,  237. 78 
10,000.02 

3,  816. 68 
15,825.00 
10.800.12 

6,  490.  50 
16,  246. 98 

4, 877.  42 

6,  490.  SO 
4.999.98 

14,  506.  26 

9,727.44 
4,560.90 
3,327.68 
9.521.88 
13,312.20 
1,333.33 
5,908.02 
3,941.68 

15,000.00 
1,138.88 

7,  648.  74 


Total 225,762.74 

Funds  authorized  or  appropnated  for  committee 
expenditures $942,500.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 619,004.  47 

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31,  1972..  242,  961. 07 
Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3  to  Dec.  31, 

1972 861,965.54 


Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31. 1972 80,  534.46 

WRIGHT  PATMAN.  Chairman. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   HOUSING,  COMMITTEE  ON   BANKING 
AND  CURRENCY 

January  10,  1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946.  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31.  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  ot  employee         Profession 


Housing  Subcommittee 

staff: 

Brent  Barriere 

M.  Wendell  Belew.... 

Terrence  Boyle 

Mane  L.  Chaillet 

Wanda  Jean  Clarkson. 

Patncia  A.  Eley 

Jane  Carey  Enger 

David  Glick 

George  Gross. 

Emily  M.  Hightower ... 

Casey  Ireland 

Benjamin  B. 

McKeever. 
Gerald  R.  McMurray. . 
Catherine  M.Smith... 
Dons  M.  Young 


Assistant  clerk  .   . . . 

do 

Minority  counsel 

Minority  secretary... 

Secretary 

Assistant  clerk 

Secretary 

Counsel 

do. 


$1,415.01 

1.061.67 

13,744.80 

7,  083. 66 

6,  294. 17 

5,511.16 

9.727.44 

18.000.00 

18.  000. 00 

8.079.17 

18,000.00 

15.499.98 

18.000.00 
5.308.44 
9,157.97 

Total 154,883.47 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expend  I  tu  res $7 1 7 ,  300. 00 


Secretary 

Minority  staff  member. 
Assistant  Counsel 


Staff  director 

Minority  secretary  _ 
Assistant  clerk 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 482, 157. 54 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1972...  $164,087.52 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3.  1971  to 

D«c-31,1972 646,245.06 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1972.. 71,054.94 

WRIGHT  PATMAN,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

December  31, 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  sectio  I  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  th?  name, 
profession  ,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1.  to  December  31,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated' 
and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Whitney  L.  Turley Investigator.. 

Margaret  Hoffman Legislative  assistant... 

Irene  V.  Howard Legislative  assistant 

(terminated  Aug.  20). 

Rebecca  D.  Moore Research  assistant 

Browardine  R.  Broyhill..  Clerk  assistant 

Wanda  M.  Worsham Secretary-minority    . 

David  D.Salmon,  Jr Clerk-typist.. 

Mary  E.  Finklea Clerk-typist  (termi- 
nated Aug.  30). 

Carol  D.  Tedards Clerk-typist  (termi- 
nated Dec.  31). 

Elizabeth  S.  Mellette Clerk-typist  (termi- 
nated Aug.  30). 

Hayden  S.  Garber Counsel.  

Leonard  Hilder Investigator 

James  T.  Clark Clerk 

Othello  Steinkuller Secretary... 

Betty  C.  Alexander do 

John  E.  Hogan Minority  clerk 

Patrick  E.  Kelly Assistant  counsel 

Terry  D.Hill Clerk-public  relations.. 

Paul  Y.  Little Special  consultant 

William  D.  Walters,  Jr...  Clerk  (terminated 
Sept.  10). 

Marsha  Harper Clerk-typist  (termi- 
nated Sept.  30). 

Mercedes  Oannenhauer..  Legislative  assistant  to 
subcommittee  chair- 
man Hagan  (termi- 
nated Dec.  31). 

Patricia  L  Amidon Clerk-typist 


$9,563.94 
7,305.00 
1,520.84 

7,305.00 
6,  769. 56 
6,063.00 
4,666.66 
1,000.00 

3,000.00 

1,000.00 

14,115.54 

11,473.38 

14,977.38 

9,237.78 

8,540.64 

14,115.54 

7,706.25 

5,802.48 

11,524.98 

555.  56 

583.33 

2,874.99 


500.00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $250,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 154,  111.  37 

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  1972  to  Dae.  31, 
1972 73.890.36 


Total  amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1972 228,001.73 

Balance  of  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1972 21, 998. 27 

JOHN  L.  McMillan,  Chairman 
(Former  chairman  until  Jan.  2, 1973). 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR-STANDING 
COMMITTEE 

January  15, 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  penod  from  July  1,  to  December  31,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montii 

period 


Donald  M.  Baker Chief  clerk  and  asso-        $18,000.00 

ciate  counsel  (from 

July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1972). 
Donald  F.  Berens Administrative  assist-         12,976.50 


ant  (from  July  1  to 
Dec.  31, 1972). 


February  19,  1973 
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4463 


Name  of  empkiyee        Professkin 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-manth 

period 


Louise  Maxienne 
Dargans. 


William  F.  Gaul 

Hartwell  D.  Reed,  Jr. 
Benjamin  F.  Reeves.. 


Austin  P.  Sullivan,  Jr. 

Louise  M.  Wright 

Marian  R.  Wyman 


Minority  staff: 
Robert  C.  Andringa. 


John  C.  Miller. 


Charles  W.  Radcliffe... 


Research  director 
(from  July  1  to 
Dec.  31,1972). 

Associate  general 
counsel  (from  July  1 
to  Dec.  31, 1972). 

General  counsel  (from 
July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1972). 

Assistant  to  chairman 
and  assistant  clerk 
(from  July  1  to 
Dec.  31,  1972). 

Legislative  director 
(from  July  1  to 
Dec.  31,  1972). 

Administrative  assist- 
ant (from  July  1  to 
Dec.  31,  1972). 

Special  assistant  to 
chairman  (from 
July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1972). 

Minority  staff  director 
(from  July  1  to 
Dec.  31, 1972). 

Minority  associate 
counsel  for  labor 
(from  July  1  to 
Sept.  30, 1972). 

Minority  counsel  for 
education  (from 
July  1  to  Dec.  14) 
and  minority  counsel 
(from  Dec.  15  to  31, 
1972). 


$18,000.00 
18,000,00 
18,  000.  OO 
18,  000. 00 

18,  000. 00 
14,  097. 48 
16,  812. 48 

18, 000. 00 
7,732.08 

18, 000. 00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures Contingent 

Amounfof  expenditures  previously  reported $598, 492. 74 

Amountiexpended  from  July  1  to  Dec  31, 1972...    195,618. 54 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1972 794,111.28 

Balance  unexpended  as  ot  Dec.  31,  1972 Contingent 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR-FULL  COMMITTEE 
INVESTIGATING  STAFF 

January  15, 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  Decemoer  31,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Louise  A.  Amidon Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Sept.  1, 
1972). 

Carole  J.  Ansheles Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Dec.  31 
1972). 

Portia  A.  Battle Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Sept.  8, 
1972). 

William  H.  Cable Counsel  (from  July  1 

to  Dec.  31, 
1972). 

Tiffany  L.  Clement Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  6  to  Aug.  25, 
1972). 

Elizabeth  A.  Cornett Administrative  as- 
sistant (from  July  1 
to  Dec.  31,  1972). 

Lelia  T.  Cornwell Administrative  as- 
sistant (from  July  1 
to  Dec.  31,1972). 

Carol  Ann  Edwards Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Aug.  18, 
1972). 

Eydie  Gaskins. Administrative  as- 
sistant (from  July  1 

„    ^  to  Dec.  31.  1972). 

Katherine  Clark  Gibbons.  Research  assistant 
(from  July  1  to 
Dec.  31,  1972). 


$915.00 
3,000.00 
1,020.00 
11,100.00 
1,000.00 
9,237.60 
8,  229.  00 

800.00 

8,  307.  50 

9,  240. 00 


Name  of  empleyea        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

0- month 

period 


Marilyn  L.  Hargett Research  assistant 

(from  July  1  to 

Sept.  1.  1972). 
Ernest  B.  Hillenmeyer,      Assistant  clerk  (from 
III.  July  1  to  Aug.  25, 

1972). 
Kevin  Jay  Jennier Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Sept.  3, 

1972). 
Douglas  Paul  Katcher Research  assistant 

(from  Oct.  2  to 

Dec.  31,  1972). 
Richard  Lim Staff  assistant  to 

associate  general 

counsel  (from 

July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1972). 
Mattie  L.  Maynard Research  assistant 

(from  July  1  to 

Dec.  31,  1972). 
Shiriey  R.  Mills Secretary  (from  July  1 

to  Dec.  31,1972). 
Lewis  D.  Morris,  Jr Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Sept.  7, 

1972) 
David  S.  Putnam Staff  assistant  (from 

July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1972) 
Timothy  T.  Reese Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1972) 
Peter  Schott Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1972) 

Mary  L.  Shuler Secretary  (from  July  1 

to  Dec.  31. 1972). 

Carlton  Stewart Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Sept.  7, 
1972). 

Brian  E.  Sullam Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  Dec.  31. 
1972). 

Jeanne  E.  Thomson Legislative  assistant 

(from  July  1  to 
Dec.  31,1972). 

Ronald  F.Tucker Research  assistant 

(from  Sept.  1  to 
Dec.  31.  1972). 

Robert  H.  Van  Meter  III.  Assistant  clerk  (from 
July  1  to  Sept.  2, 
1972). 

John  E.  Warren Research  assistant 

Minority: 
Cynthia  Deane  Banzer 


Michael  J.  Bernstein.. 
Mildred  S.  Blumel 

Cecilia  C.  Broughton.. 
Louise  W.  Finke 


Cheryl  Oianne  Heny. 
Martin  L.  LaVor 


Jo  Anne  Pierson 

Silvia  J.  Rodriguez... 

Yvonne  Franklin 
Smith. 

Dorothy  L.  Strunk... 
Dennis  J.  Taylor 


Minority  legislative 
assistant  (from  July  1 
to  Dec.  31,  1972). 

Minority  counsel 
(from  July  1  to 
Dec.  31,  1972). 

Receptionist  (from 
July  1  to  Nov.  30, 
1972),  and  secretary 
(from  Dec.  1  to  Dec. 
31, 1972). 

Secretary  (from  July  17 
to  Dec.  31.  1972). 

Assistant  to  minority 
staff  director  (from 
July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1972). 

Secretary  (from  July  1 
to  July  6,  1972). 

Minority  legislative 
associate  (from 
July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1972) 

Secretary  (from  July  I 
to  Dec.  31, 1972). 

Secretary  (from  July  1 
to  Dec.  31,  1972). 

Minority  legislative 
associate  (from 
July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1972). 

Secretary  (from  July  1 
to  Dec.  31,  1972) 

Minority  associate 
counsel  (from  July  1 
to  Dec  31,  1972). 


$1,016  67 

916.67 

1,050.00 

1,977.79 

4,  075.  00 

633.00 

8,  229. 00 
1,116.76 

5,124.12 

3, 000.  00 

4,177.80 

7,397.49 
1,116.67 

3,600.00 

10.072.62 

2,000.00 

930.00 

5,127.30 
7,500.00 

6,  504. 00 

3,750.02 

3,917.80 
8,250.00 

148.33 

14,426.10 

4,240.02 

5,  380.  50 
9,000.00 

6,990.06 
11,299.98 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expend itures $1, 188, 000. 00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.. 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1972. 


587,541.78 
221,459.65 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1971  to 

Dec.  31,1972 809,001.43 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec  31, 1972 378, 998. 57 

CARL  D.PERKINS,  Chairman. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  NO.  1 

(Representative  Edith  Green,  Chairman) 

January     15,     1973. 
To  the  Clerk  ol  the  House- 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  ot  the  Legislative  Reoiganization  Act  ol  1946. 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  ol  each  person  employed  by  it 
dunng  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  Decemoer  31.  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ol  employee  Prolession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Bland  Joseph  Ballard....  Research  director  $2,750.00 

(from  July  1  to  Aug 

31,  1972). 
Suzanne  L.  Black Research  assistant  7  166  t8 

(from  July  1  to  Dec. 

31,  1972). 
Maxienne  L.  Brown Secretary  (from  July  1  5,333.32 

to  Dec.  31,  1972) 
Sally  K,  Kirkgasler Director  (from  July  1  7,583.32 

to  Dec.  31, 1972). 
Kenneth  L.  Otto Assistant  clerk  (liom  933.34 

July  1  to  Sept.  1.1972). 
JamesSullivan Special  assistant  (from         2,083  33 

July  ItoSl,  1972). 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  lor  committee 
expenditures,  1971-72 $170.  000  00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported.    100,869  36 

Amountexpended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31, 1972   ...      27.  052  82 

Total  amount  expended  liom  Jan.  3, 1971  to  Dec. 

31.  1972 127  922. 18 

Balance  unexpended  as  ol  Dec.  31, 1972 42  077.  82 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  NO.  2 

(Representative  Frank  Thompson,  Jr.,  Chairman) 

January  15,  1973, 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  ol  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ot  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  lollowing  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  trom  July  1,  to  December  31,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  lunds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ot  employee 


Total  gross 

salary  dunng 

6-month 

Prolession  penod 


Jeunesse  M.  Beaumont  _  Clerk  (from  July  1  to  $8,495,40 

Dec,  31,  1972). 
Anne  T.  Dowlmg Research  duector  5.850,00 

(from  Sept.  1  to 

Dec.  31,  1972) 
Hugh  G.  Duffy Counsel  (from  July  1  10  500  00 

to  Oct.  31,  1972). 
George  A.  Franklin Research  assistant  3  786  66 

(Uom  July  1  to 

Dec.  31,  1972) 
Douglas  lii|.  Husid Research  assistant  2.708.33 

(from  Sept.  11  to 

Dec.  31,  1972) 
Thomas  C.  Keeney Research  assistant  2. 166  68 

(from  July  1  to 

Sept.  15,  1972) 
Cheryl  G.  Matcho Secretary  (fiom  Sept  2.990.78 

1  to  Dec.  31,  1972). 
Robert  E.  Moss Counsel  (liom  Dec  /9  136.11 

to  Dec  31,  1972). 
Daniel  H.  Pollitt Special  counsel  (trom  3.334.00 

Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1972). 
Kathleen  111.  Sullivan Assistant  cletk  (Icom  1  «30  84 

July  1  to  Aug.  31, 

1972). 
Constance  Swank Secretary  (from  Aug.  1  850,00 

to  Aug,  31,  1972). 
Thomas  R.  Wolanir Resear.h  specialist  1.200.00 

(from  July  1  to 

Aug.  15,  1972). 
Onida  C.  M.  Young Secretary  (from  Aug.  1  650.00 

to  Aug.  31,  1972).  f 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
expenditures 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1972.. 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1971  to 

Dec.  31, 1972 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1972 


$170,000.00 

'll7.  510.19 
45,651.76 


163  162.15 
6.837.85 


CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


44  >4 


( JOMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES — Con. 

GENERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LABOR,  NO.  3 

(RtprcMntativ*  John  H.  Dent,  Chairman) 


January  15, 1973. 
To  tl|e  Clerk  of  the  House: 

ibove-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 

section  134(b)  o(  the  Le{tslative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 

submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 

prof^on,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 

"    ■    ;  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  l472. 

ve,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriatea 

I  ipended  by  it: 


to 

PttMl: 

amei  ded 

profiK 

durlt  I 

indu(( 

and 


Nt  Tie  oi  employee         Profession 


Adrii  nne  Fields Clerk  (from  July  1  to 

Dec.  31, 1972). 
Eric  lonlck Staff  assistant  (from 

Aug.  I  to  Dec.  31, 

1972). 
Shirty  Mariden Research  assistant 

(from  Aug.  1  to 

Dec.  31,  1972). 
W.  Kenneth  Millar Assistant  derk  (from 

Aug.  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1972). 
Julie  M.  Nidwls Seaetary  (from  Oct.  1 

to  Dec  31,  1972). 
Cheryl  Jeanna  Peek Secretary  (from  July  1 

to  Sept.  30, 1972). 
Gary  |B.  Sellers Research  specialist 

(from  Sept.  1  to 

Dec.  31. 1972). 
Robeh  E.  Vagley Director  (from  July  1 

to  Dec.  31, 1972). 


Fund 
ex*andituresl971-7Z...: J170,000.00 


Thi 
to  se  :ti 
PuMi: 
amarted 
pro(e  i< 
duriti  I 
IncJr 
and 


Vano 


Barb 
Julie 


Eric 
Shi 
W. 
Alan 


Fundi 

exi 


Amo  nt 
Amo(  nt 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


», 


177.57 
4,166.65 

2,100.00 

2,100.00 

1,875.00 
1,625.01 
6,000.00 

16,856.50 


authorlzed_qr  appropriated  for  committee 


Amoint  of  expenditures  previously  reported 99,026.72 

Amo  nt  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1972...      46,280. 15 

To  al  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1971,  to 

lec31, 1972.. 145,306.87 

BaU4oa  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1972 24,693. 13 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


GENERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE   ON    LABOR— TASK    FORCE   ON 
WELFARE  AND  PENSION  PLANS 
(Representative  John  H.  Dent,  Chairman) 

January  15, 1973. 


To  tl|e  Clerk  of  the  House: 

above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 

:tion  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 

Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 

submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 

profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 

■    I  the  6-month  period  from  July  1.  to    ecember  31,  W2, 

induiive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 

1 1  xpended  by  it: 


Na  ne  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


J.Anderson Counsel  (from  July  1 

to  Dec.  31,  1972). 

ra  A.  Binuson Secretary  (from  July  1 

to  Dee.  31,  1972). 

Domeniek Staff  assistant  (from 

July  1  to  Dec.  31, 
1972). 

Thonias  J.  Hart Assistant  counsel 

(from  Aug.  1  to 
Dec.  31,  1972). 

I  lonick Staff  assistant  (from 

July  1  to  July  31, 
1972). 

Marsdon Research  assistant 

(from  July  1  to  July 
31, 1972). 

Kenneth  Miller Assistant  clerk  (from 

July  1  to  July  31, 
1972). 

Rabin Research  assistant 

(from  July  I  to 
Aug.  31,  1972). 

Jahn|M.  Smokevitch Minority  counsel  (from 

July  1  to  July  31, 
1972). 


$10. 


riy 


500.00 
,625.00 
,  583. 32 

,416.65 

750.00 

300.00 

300, 00 

,800.00 

,000.00 


authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
I  enditures {100,000.00 


I  of  upenditures  previously  reported 52, 032. 29 

t  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec  31,  1972  ..      40,250.87 


To  il  amount  expended  from  July  1,  1971,  to 

nec31,1972 92,283.16 

Baiailaiunaxpandad  as  of  Dec.  31  1972 7,716.84 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


GENERAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  NO.  4 
(Representative  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  Chairman) 

January,  15,  1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Coneress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Betty  Earlene  Baum Secretary  (from  Aug.  Jl,  200. 01 

28  to  Oct  21,  1972). 
Thomas  J.  Gerber Assistant  clerk  (from         12,000.02 

July  1  to  Dec  31, 

1972). 
John  F.  Jennings Counsel  (from  July  1  14, 660. 70 

to  Dec.  31, 1972). 
Aleundra  J.  Kisia Clerk  (from  July  1  to  5,551.00 

July  31,  1972)  and 

(from  Nov.  1  to  Dec. 

31, 1972). 
Ton!  E.  Painter Secretary  (from  July  1         3,871.38 

to  Dec  31, 1972). 
Particia  Ann  Rugg Secretary  (from  July  1  668.06 

to  Aug.  7, 1972). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures,  1971-72 $170,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 106,014.58 

Amountexpended  from  July  1  to  Dec  31. 1972...      40,082.84 

Total  amountexpended  from  Jan.  3, 1971  to  Dec. 

31,1972 146,097.42 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1972 23,902.58 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


SELECT  SUBCOMMIHEE  ON  LABOR,  NO.  5 

January  15, 1973. 

(Representative  Domlnick  V.  Daniels,  Chairman) 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Loretta  A.  Bowen Clerk  (from  July  1  to  $7,681.44 

Dec  31,  1972). 
Daniel  H.  Krivit Counsel  (from  July  1  14,045.22 

to  Dec.  31,  1972). 
Catherine  Ladnler Research  assistant  1,594.21 

(from  July  I  to 

Sept.  8,  1972). 
Jane  P.  Mason Assistant  clerk  (from  888.33 

July  1  to  Aug.  U, 

1972). 
Catherine  R.Romano....  Research  staff  5,100.00 

assistant  (from 
I  July  1  to  Dec  31, 

'  1972). 

Laura  Wells  Stanton Research  assistant  1,729. 18 

(from  Oct.  16  to 

Dec  31,  1972). 
John  Douglas  Wagner...  Assistant  clerk  (from  683.  33 

July  1  to  Aug.  11, 

1972). 
Charles  R.  Zappala Assistant  clerk  (from  2,500.00 

July  1  to  Dec  31, 

1972). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  1971-72 $170,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 94,112.03 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec  31  .1972...      38,469.21 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1971,  to 

Dec  31, 1972 132,581.24 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1972 37,418.76 

CARLO.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


February  19,  1973 

SELECT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION,  NO.  6 

(Representative  John  Brademas,  Chairman) 

January  15, 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as' 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  tlie  naim, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montfi 

period 


Jack  G.Duncan Counsel  (from  July  1 

to  Dec  31, 1972). 
Marianne  Frederick Secretary  (from  July  1 

to  Auf.  31, 1972  and 

from  Dec.  1  to  31, 

1972). 
Mark  K.Gillespie Secretary  (from  July  1 

to  Dec.  31, 1972). 
James  Harvey Deputy  assistant  (from 

July  1  to  Dec  31, 

1972). 
Linda  Diane  King Clerical  assistant 

(from  Sept.  1  to 

Nov.  30, 1972). 
Christine  M.  Orth Staff  assistant  (from 

July  1  to  Dec  31, 

1972).    , 
Mary  L.  Vasarhely Secretary  (from  July  1 

to  July  3, 1972). 
Gladys  Marie  Walker Secretary  (from  July  1 

to  Dec  31, 1972). 


$1*. 

3, 

3, 
9, 


916.68 
375.00 

846.93 
500.00 

,299.99 

,500.00 

137. 50 
,499.65 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures,  1971-72 $170,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 104,381.58 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec  31, 1972...      54,310.03 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1971,  to 

Dee.31,1972 158,691.61 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec  31, 1972 11, 308.39 

CARL  D.PERKINS,  Chairman. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  LABOR,  NO.  7 
(Representative  James  G.  O'Hara,  Chairman) 

January  15, 1973. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House : 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  It 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31,  1972. 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriatea 
and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montfi 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Rosanne  Aceto Assistant  clerk  (from  $4,000.00 

Julv  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1972). 
Arthur  R.  Baltrym Research  Assistant  1,275.00 

(from  Oct.  1  to  31, 

1972). 
Barbara  A.  Berstein Assistant  clerk  (from  886. 67 

July  1  to  Aug.  18, 

1972). 
GaryL.  Burke Assistant  clerk  (from  1,040.00 

Aug.  30  to  Oct.  21, 

1972). 
Charity  Dennis Assistant  clerk  (from  1,085.00 

Sept.  14  to  Nov.  15, 

1972). 
William  D.  Diefenbach...  Assistant  clerk  (from  900. 00 

Aug,  21  to  Oct  31, 

1972). 
Hugh  G.  Duffy Associate  counsel  5, 250. 00 

(from  Nov.  1  to 

Dec.  31,  1972). 
Alfred  Cart  Franklin Counsel  (from  July  1  10, 500.02 

to  Dec.  31,  1972). 
James  B.  Harrison Staff  director  (from  11,558.35 

July  1  to  Sept.  30, 

1972,  and  (from 

Nov.  1  to  Dec  31, 

1972). 
Joan  Marie  King Assistant  clerk  (from  400.00 

July  1  to  July  31, 

1972). 
Elnora  H.  Teets Clerk  (from  July  1  to  6,  250. 00 

Dec  31, 1972). 
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Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures.  1971-72 $170,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 91,290.50 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec  31, 1972...     45, 013. 90 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1971,  to 

Dec  31, 1972.T 136,  304.40 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1972_ 33, 695. 60 

CARL  D.  PERKINS,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

January  12, 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-monlh  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31.  1972, 
Inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montl) 

period 


Roy  J.  Bullock Staff  administrator $18, 

AlbertC.  F.  Westphal..    Staff  consultant 18, 

Franklin  J.  Schupp do — 18, 

Harry  C.  Cromer do 18, 

Marian  A.Czarnecki do 18, 

Melvin  0.  Benson do 15, 

EverettE.  Bierman do 14, 

John  J.  Brady,  Jr do 13, 

John  H.Sullivan do 13, 

John  Chapman  Chester do 13, 

Robert  K.  Boyer do 10, 

PeterAnthony                 do 12, 

Abbruzzese. 

George  R.  Berdes Subcommittee  staff 

consultant. 

Robert  B.  Boettcher do 11. 

Goler  T.  Butcher do 13, 

Robert  Michael  Finley do 10, 

Clifford  P.  Hackett do 13, 

Charles  S.  Levy do 10, 

Henry  M.  Uoyd do 13, 

MichaelH.Van  Dusen do 10, 

Helen  C.  Mattas Senior  staff  assistant...  12, 

Mary  Louise  O'Brien Staff  assistant 11, 

JeanS.  Brown do 7, 

Paula  L.  Peak do... 9, 

Ray  Sparks do 9, 

Thelma  H.  Shirkey do 5, 

Arlene  M.  Atwater do 5, 

Shiriey  A.  Furnier do 6, 

Bernadette  M.  Kuwik do 5, 

Audrey  Lee  Clement do 5, 

Donna  Gail  Wynn do 4, 

Prudence  Verby do 4, 

Charles  W.  Snyder do 

Stephen  L  Markovich...  Special  assistant 

Andrew  B.  Vanyo Clerical  assistant 3, 

Jalayne  R.  Bruce Staff  assistant 

Jeanne  M.  Salvia do 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
694.38 
935.98 
714.98 
714.98 
714.98 
549.98 
660.00 


13,187.52 


868.78 
187.52 
919.28 
187.52 
000.02 
187.52 
549.98 
348.60 
019.78 
198.32 
103.98 
509.40 
622.11 
613.78 
857. 52 
622.11 
613.78 
558.74 
450.02 
478.27 
676.66 
994.93 
833.33 
320. 83 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee    $936, 662. 00 
expenditures 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 523,747.55 

Amount  expended  from  Aug.  1  to  Dec.  31, 1972...    212. 957. 38 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1971  to 

Dec.31,  1972 736.704.93 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec  31, 1972 199,957.07 

THOMAS  E.  MORGAN,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

January  15, 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorianization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 


during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31,  1972. 
inclusive,  together  with  tota  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-montn 

period 


Expenses: July  1 
through  Dec  31, 

1972: 

Full  committee 

Special  investigative 
staff. 

Legislation  and  Mili- 
taiY  Operations 
Subcommittee. 

Government  Activities 
Subcommittee. 

Intargoyemmantal 
Relations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources 
Subcommittee. 

Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Foreign  Operations 
and  Government 
Information  Sub- 
committee. 

Special  Studies  Sub- 
committee. 


Staff  director 

General  counsel 

Counsel-administrator. 

Staff  member 

do 

do 

....do 

Staff  member  (from 

Aug.  15, 1972). 

Minority  counsel 

Minority  professional 

staff  member. 
Minority  research 

assistant 


Total 

Salaries:  Full  committee, 
July  through  Dec. 
31, 1972: 

Herbert  Roback 

Elmer  W.  Henderson.. 

Miles  Q.  Romney 

Dolores  L.  Fel'Dotto... 

Ann  E.  McLachlan 

Catherines.  Cash 

Marilyn  F.  Jarvis 

Lilian  M.Phillips 

John  Philip  Carlson... 
William  H. 

Copenhaver. 
Clara  Katharine 

Armstrong. 

Expenses: July  1  through 
Dec.31, 1972: 
Full  committee,  Hon.    . 
Chet  Holifield, 
chairman:  expenses. 


Special  investigative 
staH,  Hon.  Chet 
Holineid,  chairman: 

Warren  B.  Buhler Minority  staff  member. 

Susanna  Dixon  Herro..  Minority  staff  secretary 
Thomas  H.  Saunders..  Minority  staff  member 
(through  July  5, 
1972). 

Eileen  W.  Theim Staff  member  (from 

Oct.  1,  1972). 

Ralph  T.  Doty Clerical  staff 

Paul  N.  Nelson do 


$11,163.77 
25,606.12 

49,433.10 


49,609.65 
54, 172. 14 

61,796.27 

43, 546. 52 

55,674.94 

46,070.74 
397,073.25 


18.000.00 
18,000.00 
18,000.00 
9,237.78 
8, 953. 74 
7,337.70 
7,941.72 
5, 515. 93 

18,000.00 
15,147.78 

8, 240. 22 


11,163.77 


9,495.00 

4,483.74 

262. 37 


3,125.01 

4.  249.  98 
4,000.02 


Total 25, 606. 12 


Legislation  and  Military 
Operations  Subcom- 
mittee, Hon.  Chet 
Holifield,  chairman: 

Douglas  G.  Dahlin Staff  attorney 

John  Paul  Ridgely Investigator 

Joseph  C.  Luman Defense  analyst 

Catherine  L.  Research  assistant.. 

Koeberlein. 

Mary  Rita  Haga Clerk-stenographer. 

Expenses 


12,322.80 
10,  986. 30 
11,868.78 
8, 456. 16 

5,  275. 02 
524.04 


Total. 49,433.10 


Government  Activities 
Subcommittee,  Hon. 
Jacks  Brooks, 
chairman: 
Ernest  C.  Baynard.. 

William  M.Jones... 

C.  Don  Stephens 

Paul  A.  Mutino 

Lynne  Higginbotham.. 
Mary  G.  Jones 


Expenses. 


Subcommittee  staff 

director. 
Chief  counsel  (from 

Dec.  1, 1972). 

Research  analyst 

Counsel 

Clerk-stenographer.. 
Secretary  (through 

Sept.  12,  1972). 


16,  382.  76 

2, 333. 33 

10.  %9.  56 
9.  758.  76 
7.377.70 
1,793.50 

1,034.04 


Total 49,609.65 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, 
Hon.  L.  H.  Fountain, 
chairman: 

James  R.  Naughton.  ,  . 

Delphis  C.  Goldberg  .. 


Counsel 

Prolessional  staff 

member. 
Consultant 


Gilbert  S. 

Goldhammer. 
Pamela  R.  Horsmon...  Clerk-stenographer., 
Margaret  M.  Secretary 

Goldhammer. 
Expenses 


$16  382.76 
16.382.76 

10.679.40 

5,  275. 02 
4,427.54 

1,024.56 


Total  54,172.14 


Conservation  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Sub- 
committee, Hon. 
Henry  S.  Reuss, 
chairman: 


Phineas  Indritz 

David  B.  Finnegan 

David  H.  Baris 

Joseohine  Scheiber... 

Ruth  M.  Walhck 

Frances  B.  Lee 

Counsel 

Assistant  counsel 

Legal  assistant 

Research  analyst 

Stenographer 

do 

16,382.76 
13,426.80 
7,995.30 
8,  437.  38 
6, 198.  54 
4.  250. 28 

Expenses 

5.105.21 

ToUl 

61,796.27 

Subcommittee  staff 
director. 

Assistant  counsel 

do 

Clerk 

Secretary 

Legal  and  Monetary  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee, 
Hon.  John  S.  Mona- 
gan,  chairman: 
Richard  L  Still 

Charies  A.  Intriago... 
Jeremiah  S.  Buckley.. 

Frances  M.  Turk 

Helena  A.  Grady 

Expenses 

14,506.26 

10,910.94 
7,500.00 
5,512.50 
4,  000. 02 

1,116.80 

Total 43,546.52 


Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Infor- 
mation Subcommit- 
tee, Hon.  William  S. 
Moorhead,  chair- 
man: 
William  G.  Phillips.... 

Norman  G.  Cornish 

Harold  F.Whittington.. 


Martha  M.  Doty... 
Almeda  J.  Harley. 
Expenses 


Subcommittee  staff 

director. 
Deputy  subcommittee 

staff  director. 
Professional  staff 

member. 

Clerk 

Secretary 


16, 382.  76 

16.  382. 76 

12.580.68 

4  747.50 
3,956.28 
1,624.96 


Total 55,674.94 


Special  Studies  Sub- 
committee, Hon. 
Wm.  J.  Randall, 
chairman: 
Erskine  Stewart... 


Jacob  N.  Wasserman. 

James  L.  Gyory 

Wileen  0.  Moore 

Geraldine  A.  Fitz- 
gerald. 
Elynor  H.  Number 


Expenses. 
Total... 


Subcommittee  staff 

director. 

Counsel 

Investigator 

Clerk 

Secretary  (from  Nov. 

1.  1972). 
Secretary  (through 

Oct  5, 1972). 


12,499.98 

15,058.40 
7. 648. 74 
4.567.08 
1,  333.  34 

2.366  . 

2, 586. 78 


46, 070. 74 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures  (H.  Res.  303  and  H.  Res.  911— 
92dCong.) $1,832,600.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported. . .    1.  VI,  T2.^.  56 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1972..       397, 073. 25 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1972  to 

Dec.31,  1972 1,669,797.82 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31,  1972 162, 802. 18 

CHET  HOLIFIELD,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

January  2,  1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  ol  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1945. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION-Continued 

ubhc  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2.  1946  as 
imsnded.  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
I  rofession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
(uring  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31.  1972, 
I  Klusive.  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
i  nd  eipended  by  it: 
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Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


J  )hn  T.  Walker Staff  director. 

I|rank  B.  Ryan Director,  information 

systems. 

I|)uis  I.  Freed Assistant  clerk 

irt  D.  Gray Chief  auditor . 

Iletvm  M.  Miller Minority  clerk 

JihnG.  Blair .  Assistant  to  the  staff 

director. 
Ifalph  W.  Murphy Assistant  clerk 

(minority). 

ikuls  Silverman Assistant  derk 

I  tary  F.  Stolle do 

[  »elyn  Hange  Wilson  . .    Office  manager 

J  idith  Leonard  Vargas. .  Assistant  clerk 

(minority). 
J  idith  K.  Holes Accounts'  assistant 

clerk. 

Jfclma  T.  Youngblood Assistant  clerk 

Thomas  W.  Latham. ...  Account's  clerk 

J  iseph  T,  Ventura Personnel's  clerk 

Jfhn  L.  Boos  Library  and 

memorials'  clerk. 
1  Nomas  A.  Tangretti Electrical  and 

mechanical's  clerk. 

1  homas  S.  Foster,  Sr..      Election's  clerk 

I  irnne  E.  Pattndge Assistant  clerk 

f  Dse  Polito  Wooden Assistant  legal  clerk... 

I  arbara  D.  Lewis. Assistant  clerk 

(  olette  K.  Bohatdt do 

J)hn  Paul  Tolson do 

Ifamela  M.  Bussen Personnel's  assistant 

clerk. 

Ilorman  J.  Jacknis Assistant  clerk 

J  )hanna  Lucas ..do.. 

\  iekie  Sue  Moser ..do 

V  illiam  E.  Sudow Printing's  clerk 

J  idith  Lyris  Rigby Assistant  clerk 

t  eborah  K.  Liggett ..do..  

gizabeth  M.  Johns Election's  assistant 

clerk. 

(Jarol  S.  Eliel Printing's  assistant 

clerk. 

Ilarie  V.  McGee    do 

qarbara  Lee  Giaimo Electrical  and  mechan- 
ical's assistant  clerk. 

lilie  M.  Nichols  do 

E  ligene  W.  Gleason Assistant  clerk 

V  yatt  Lee  Overton ...do 

f  jtriaa  N.  Lutz do.. 

C  urney  S.  Jaynes do 

J  idith  K.Simmons Accounts  assistant 

clerk. 

(^eryl  J.  Peck Electrical  and  mechan- 
ical's assistant 
clerk. 

tfnda  Rae  Hoffman Printing's  assistant 

clerk. 

C  :rald  H.  Wygoda.. Assistant  clerk 


J18.000.00 
18,000.00 

17,143.74 
16, 776. 36 
16.604.28 
13.714.98 

12,174.98 

10, 145.  34 
7,382.17 
7,370.94 
4, 800.  00 

2, 150.  00 

5.%7.08 

8,  550.  00 
7.500.00 

9,  249. 98 

9.231.24 

11.500.02 
5,166.25 
9,000.00 
1.967.08 
923. 13 
5.666.66 
3,  692.  52 


220.00 
879.17 
999.98 
166.67 
958.35 
546.67 
.640.00 

600.00 

,858.35 
.  249.  98 


1,625.01 
1.050.00 
4.  500.  00 
2.  083. 33 
6.  593. 76 
4,  300.  OO 

1.875.00 


720.  33 
1,055.00 


f  unds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $615,  000.  00 


t  mount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 337.  204.26 

t  mount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1972...    161.062.82 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1971  to 

Dec.  31. 1972 498,267.08 

glance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31.  1972 116.732.92 

WAYNE  L.  HAYS,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

(House  Information  systems) 

January  2, 1973. 
1p  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
tk  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
fublic  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
[  rofession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
i  uring  the  6-month  period  from  July  1.  to  December  31,  1972, 
I  elusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
a  Id  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 

6- month 
period 


Iharles  E.  Graham Deputy  director J15,500.00 

hilip  B.  Ladd Management  859.21 

assistant. 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Barbara  A.  Burda. 


Daniel  E.  Cowgill... 
•     I 

Anne  W.  Wightman. 
Jimmy  W.  Powell... 
Robert  J.  Mumma... 


Curtis  L.  Merrick... 

Donald  L.  Robinson. 

Betty  R.  Lamb 

Michael  Tomanio 

Mary  C.  Frye 

Noah  M.St.  Clair... 


Melvin  R.  Mallonee 

Timothy  E.  Gunter 

David  L.  Brazeal 

William  R.Hill 

Benjamin  R.  Candler... 
Kathryn  A.  Smith 


Betty  U.Gill 

Irene  Morris 

Charles  N.  Arrowsmith. 

Betty  J.  Sharp 

Earl  D.  Watterson 


Antoinette  P.  Gauthier. 

Daniel  J.  Lasser 

Stuart  M.  Robinson 


Vernon  J.  Walters... 

E.Jean  Walker 

James  L.  Guthrie,  Jr. 


Nancy  Maxwell  Jones... 
Edward  R.  Mills 


Lynn  Alcock. 


Jasper  T.  Waglardo 

Harold  W.  Harding,  Jr.. 

Dianne  L.  Sisson 

Edmond  S.  Mesko 


CherieC.  Barnes 

OwightH.  Ptaehler 

Gerald  L.  Barnes 

William  E.  Freeman,  Jr. 
Don  F.  Anderson 


Waites  James  Ward. 

Mark  G.  Janczewski. 
Norman  D.  Young... 


Thomas  J.  Hawk. 

Robert  Cohen 

John  T.  Reed 

Berthine  Washington. 


Howard  G.  Ulep. 
Ada  Taylor 


Robert  Klukas 

JohnM.  Wunderlich,  Jr. 

K.  Michael  Frazier 

Paula  B.  Weirather 

Frank  L.  Robertson 


Sheldon  Grosberg 

Stephen  J.Stofko,  Jr... 


Diana  Lee  Yudiskas. 
Deloris  Gilliam 


Mary  Ryan  Conroy. 
Martha  H.  Grouse.. 


Robert  William  Garrett.. 

Margaret  Mary  Hyland  .. 
Marsha  A.  Madden 


Frank  W.Byrd 

John  A.  Stiegelmair. 


Patricia  Ann  Costlow.. 

Barbara  Faye  Pittman. 
Carol  Lynn  Rich 


Florence  D.Franklin. 


.  Data  preparation 

coordinator 
.  Head,  planning  and 

analysis  division 

.  Junior  programer 

.   Programer  analyst 

Computer  operations 

coordinator 
.  Senior  systems 

programer 
.  System  factors 

specialist 

.  Secretary 

.  Senior  programer 

,  Executive  secretary 

.  Senior  systems 

programer  (acting) 

.  Programer 

do 

.  Programer  analyst 

.  Systems  analyst 

.  Programer  analyst 

.  Communications 

control  coordinator. 
.  Ck)mmunic3tions 

terminal  operator. 
.  Data  preparation 

coordinator. 
,  Information  systems 

specialist. 
.  Receptionist/secretary.. 
,  Information  systems 

specialist. 
Communications 

terminal  operator. 
.  Manager,  analysis  and 

programing. 
Senior  information 

systems  specialist. 

Programer 

System  factors  analyst. 
.  Production  control 

specialist. 

.  Secretary 

Information  systems 

specialist. 
.  Communications 

control  coordinator. 
Senior  systems  analyst. 

Systems  programer 

Secretary 

Information  systems 

specialist. 
Communications 

terminal  operator. 
,  Senior  information 

systems  specialist. 

Systems  analyst 

Systems  factors 

analyst. 
Manager,  data 
processing  group. 

.  Intern 

.  Manager,  applications 
development. 

.  Computer  operator 

.  Senior  systems  analyst. 

.  Systems  analyst. 

.  Data  preparation 
trainee. 

.  Technical  assistant 

.  Communications  ter- 
minal operator. 

.  S/stems  analyst. 

.  S/stems  programer 

.  Programer 

.  Receptionist  secretary.. 

.  Head,  computer  serv- 
ices division. 

.  Management  assistant . 

.  Senior  information  sys- 
tems specialist. 

.  Programer  analyst 

.  Data  preparation 
trainee. 

.  Data  control  specialist . 

.  Communications  ter- 
minal operator. 

.  Information  systems 
specialist. 
Secretary 

.  Communications  ter- 
minal operator. 

.  Computer  operator 

.  Head,  planningand 
analysisdivision. 

.  Communic3tionster- 
minal  operator. 

.  Clerk  typist 

.  Communicationstermi- 
nal  operator. 

do 


J3,  494. 45 

5,  200.  01 

4,194.43 
6.291.67 
4.999,98 

9.750.00 

5,  233.  33 

6,  593.  76 
5, 190. 60 

6,  000.  00 

7,  204.  86 

1,  033.  33 

5,  599. 98 

7.  238.  88 
8, 197. 38 
6,444.14 
6, 874. 98 

4,  248. 48 

3,  730. 54 

10. 022. 52 

4,219.98 
10,  022.  52 

4, 070. 50 

2. 022.  08 

11,341.26 

6.  593. 76 
7.800.00 

4.  200. 00 

3, 683.  33 
10,500.00 

4,500.00 

9,499.98 

8.  625. 00 
3,900.00 
9.499.98 

4.249.98 

10,999.98 

4,  450. 00 
9, 246. 09 
7.733.31 

7,125.00 

750.00 
8.600.02 


250.00 
320. 85 
150.00 
050.00 

652.  79 
213.88 


4,  666.  66 
4,675.01 
2,811.  12 
1,  875.  00 

5.  333.  33 

4. 094. 44 
3,897.23 

180.56 
66.67 

38.89 

44.44 

122. 22 

44.44 
288.89 

343.06 
938.89 

666.  67 

483.  33 
600.00 

637.50 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $1,500,000.00 

Amountofexpendituresprevlouslyreported 490,173  70 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  December  31, 
1972 508,414.60 

Total  amount  expended  from  January  31,  1971 

to  December  31, 1972 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  December  31, 1972. . . 


998,588.30 
501,411.70 


WAYNE  L  HAYS,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

January  2, 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorgan  zation  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  It 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

Name  of  employee 

Profession 

period 

Sidney  L.  McFarland... 

.  Staff  director  and  chief 
clerk. 

$18,000.00 

Lewis  A.  Sigler 

.  Counsel  and  consultant 
on  Indian  affairs. 

18,000.00 

William  L.  Shafer 

.  Consultant  on  mines 
and  mining  and 
public  lands. 

18,000.00 

Charles  Leppert,  Jr 

.  Minority  counsel 

16,879.98 

Lee  McElvain 

.  Assistant  counsel  and 
consultant  on 
national  parks  and 
recreation. 

15,297.48 

Jim  T.  Casey. 

.  Consultant  on  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation. 

16,352.52 

Robert  M.  Gants 

.  Assistant  minority 
counsel  (resigned 
Aug.  21, 1972). 

3,138.63 

Patricia  A.  Murray 

.  Clerk 

10,549.98 

Patricia  8.  Freeman 

do 

9,495.00 

Miriam  L.  Waddell 

.  Clerk  (from  July  1, 

1972). 
do 

7,384.98 

Marsha  Lane  DeGon 

7.121.28 

Charles  Conklin 

.  Special  counsel  on 
public  lands  and 
environmental 
matters. 

16,879.98 

William  G.  Thomas 

.  Consultant  on  territo- 
rial and  insular 
affairs  (resigned  as 
of  Aug.  31, 1972). 

5,099.16 

InezH.  Jarvis 

.  Clerk 

7,912.50 

Nancy  Lou  Larson 

Clerk 

7,121.28 

Marston  L  Becker  . 

Printing  clerk 

8, 967. 48 

Edward  Gaddis 

.  Messenger 

5,275.02 

Bertha  D.  Drotos 

.  Clerk  (minority) 

6,000.00 

Edward  LWeidenfeld.. 

.  Counsel  on  energy 
matters. 

15,297.48 

Frances  J.  Paris 

.  Secretary-energy  study 
staff  (resigned  as  of 
Sept.  30, 1972). 

2,874.99 

Carteton  Craig  Smith... 

.  Staff  assistant-energy 
study  staff  (resigned 
as  of  July  31. 1972). 

1,833.33 

Robert  H.  Anthony 

.  Staff  assistant-energy 
study  staff  (resigned 
as  of  Aug.  18, 1972). 

■  2,968.33 

Mary  LeeGennari 

.  Clerk 

5,250.00 

Heather  M.  Petroni 

.  Secretary-energy  study 
staff  (terminated  as 

1,222.23 

of  Aug.  25, 1972). 

Therese  M.  Mariner 

.  Clerk 

4,750.02 

Kathy  C.  Loeffler 

.  Clerk  (employed  July 

15,  Wi). 
.  Consultant  on  territo- 

3,919.43 

Adrian  P.  Winkel 

10,198.32 

rial  and  insular 

affairs  (employed 

Sept.  1,  1972). 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

exoenditures 

$704,000.00 

Amou  nt  of  expenditu  res  previously  reported 362, 797. 83 

Amount  expended  frxnn  July  1  to  Dec  31, 1972..    >  124, 063.32 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1,  1971  to 

Dec.  31.  1972 486,861.15 

Balance  unexpended  as  o(  Dec.  31, 1972 217, 138.85 

WAYNE  N,  ASPINALU  Chaitmaa 

'Includes  payment  of  $835.00  to  Robert  H.  Anthony,  Staff 
Assistant,  Energy  Study  Staff  pursuant  to  contract  appioned 
Mar.  20,  i972. 


February  19,  1973 
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COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL  SECURITY 


January  4,  1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legis'ative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  bv  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


COMMITTEE   ON    INTERSTATE   AND    FOREIGN    COMMERCE 

January  2, 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 

Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

Name  of  employee         Profession  period 


Standing  committee 
(majority): 

Donald  G.  Sanders  (P).  Chief  counsel. 

Richard  L.  Schultz  (P).  Associate  chief  counsel. 
William  H.  Hecht(P)..  Executive  staff 


Alfred  M.  Nittle(P)-. 
Robert  M,  Horner  (C). 
William  G.  Shaw  (C).. 
V.  Bernice  King  (C). . 
Mary  M.  Valente  (C). 


assistant. 
Legislative  counsel.. 
Chief  investigator.... 

Research  director 

Financial  secretary.. 
Administrative 

secretary. 
Chief,  files  and 

reference. 


Anniel  Cunningham 

(C). 
Standing  committee 

minority: 

DeWitt  White  (P) Legal  counsel 

Herbert  Romerstein       Minority  chief 

(C).                              investigator. 
James  L.  Gallagher        Research  analyst 

(C). 
Investigative  committee 
(majority): 

Victoria  Appell Clerk-typist  (summer 

help — terminated 
Aug.  17, 1972). 

Margie  D.  Biggerstatf..  Secretary 

Charles  Bonneville Investigator 

Daniel  Butler Documents  clerk 

Joseph  A.  Cambell  III.  Assistant  documents 
clerk  (appointed 
Oct.  14, 1972). 

S.  Janice  Coil Secretary 

Ruth  Ann  Crocitto Information  analyst 

(resigned  Aug.  25, 
1972). 

Susan  K.  Daniels Information  analyst 

Florence  P.  Doyle Secretary 

Elizabeth  Edinger Editor 

Daniel  R.  Ferry Assistant  counsel 

Andrea  Foy Information  classifier.. 

Sheila  Harrison Clerk-typist  (resigned 

Nov.  30,  1972). 

Helen  M.  Gittings Research  analyst 

L.  William  Ivory,  Jr. . .  Assistant  documents 
clerk  (resigned 
Oct  11, 1972). 

Doris  Jaeck Information  analyst 

Mildred  James Clerk-typist 

John  F.  Lewis Coordinating  editor 

Norma  H.  Lewis Secretary 

Virginia  Masino Receptionist 

Anita  Mageio Clerk 

David  E.  Mulfley,  Jr...  Documents  clerk  (re- 
signed Aug.  31, 
1972). 

Maureen  P.  Ontrich...  Information  analyst 

Alma  T.  Pfaff Research  analyst 

Peggy  Pixley Editorial  clerk 

Robert  Poos Research  analyst 

Stuart  Pott Investigator 

Audrey  Rollins Secretary 

Karen  Sue  (Russell)       Information  classifier.. 
Dring. 

Rkhard  A.  Shaw Investigator 

Albert  H.  Solomon,  Jr do , 

Nancy  M.  Stankus I  nformation  classifier 

(appointed  Oct.  16, 
1972). 

Jeanne  L.Spencer Clerk-stenographer 

(resigned  July  12, 
1972). 

John  N.  Stratton Investigator 

Barbara  C.  Sweeny....  ClerV -stenographer 

Joseph  Thach,  J r Research  analyst 

Investigative  committee 
(minority): 

George  C.  Armstrong. .  I  nvestigator    

Richard  Norusis do... 

William  T.  Poole Research  analysLl. I.. 

Linda  Spirt Secretary  


$18.  000.  00 
14, 477. 86 
15.561.24 

15,658.62 

12,066.00 

12,792.00 

8,917.92 

9.636.60 

9, 038.  28 


15,658.62 
15,  297, 48 

12,499.98 


705. 00 


5. 324. 34 
8. 390. 46 
5,313.15 
1,  390. 29 


6, 047. 16 
1,229.40 


4.653.66 
5, 051. 52 
8,174.46 
9,791.04 
^428.  76 
,€,023.98 

9. 405.  72 
1.831.00 


5, 335.  38 
3,  741.  78 
14.538.90 
5,429.04 
4,481.88 
3, 428.  76 
1,717.00 


689.84 
917.62 
335.38 
832.71 
144.76 
803.86 
759.  72 


9.  256. 80 

10,  549. 98 

1.354.18 


124. 55 


8, 390. 46 
4,617.54 
8,565.02 


7.648.74 
8.176.26 
7.261.74 
5, 794. 20 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $1,095,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1972... 


820, 724. 37 
259, 469. 56 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31, 

o  ,  1972 1,080,193.93 

Balance  unexpended  asofDec.31, 1972 14,806.07 

RICHARD  H.  ICHORO,  Chairman. 


Clerical  staff: 

W.  E.Williamson 

Kenneth  J.  Painter  ... 

Marcella  F.  Johnson... 

Frank  W.  Mahon 

Eleanor  A.  Dinkins 

Mary  Ryan 

Edwin  E.  Thomas  

Marion  M.  Burson 
(minority). 

Lewis  E.  Berry,  Jr. 
(minority). 
Professional  staff: 

James  M.  Menger 


Clerk 

1st  assistant  clerk 

Assistant  clerk 

Printing  editor 

Clerical  assistant., 
do. 


Staff  assistant. 
do 


$18,000.00 
15,864.03 
10,120.27 
10,  439. 28 
8,065.11 
8, 065.  08 
7,  365.  60 
15,864.03 


Minority  counsel 18,000.00 


William  J.  Dixon 

Robert  F.  Guthrie  

Kurt  Borchardt 

Charles  B.  Curtis 

LeeS.  Hyde 

Additional  temporary 
employees  under 
H.  Res.  170,  290,  and 
908: 

A.  Bennett  Schram 

Henry  Thomas  Greene. 

Helen  M.  Dubino 

Barbara  L,  Bollard 

Darlene  G.  McMullen. 
Linda  K.  Lantz 


Professional  staff 
member, 
do 


.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Diane  G.  Kirchenbauer. 

Joanne  E.  Bell. 

Violet  M.  McCarthy... 

Ann  P.  Jordan 

JoAnn  Robinson 


Margaret  C.  Mazzone. 

Joseph  T.  Kelley 

Troy  Webb 


Staff  assistant  (minor- 
ity). 

do 

do 

Clerical  assistant 
(minority). 

...  do 

Clerical  assistant 
(minority)  (through 
Nov.  18,  1972). 

Clerical  assistant 

....do 


William  C.  Barnich.. 
Barbara  C.  Flues... 
Walter  J.Graham,  J  r 
Stephan  E.  Lawton.. 
Michael  R.  Lemov... 

Richard  Krollk 

Special  subcommittee 

on  Investigations: 
Daniel  J.  Manelli... 
William  T.  Druhan.. 
James  F.  Broder — 
James  R.  Connor... 
Benjamin  J. 

Smethurst 

Mark  J.  Raabe 

Michael  F.  Barrett.. 
Michael  J.  Parker... 
Albert  J.  McGrath... 
Robert  J.  Beatson... 


do 

do 

Staff  assistant 

(through  Aug.  22, 

1972). 
Staff  assistant 

(through  Aug.  31, 

1972). 
Messenger  (through 

Aug.  31, 1972). 
Staff  assistant 

(through  Aug.  31, 

1972). 

Clerical  assistant 

....  do 

Staff  assistant 

do 

do 

do , 


Acting  chief  counsel... 

Staff  assistant 

....  do 

Special  assistant 

do 


Staff  attorney, 
.do. 
do. 


Special  assistant 

Staff  assistant  (from 
Aug.  18  through 
Nov.  15). 

Raymond  C.  Cole,  Jr . .  Special  assistant  (from 
Oct.  17). 

Clerical  assistant 

do. 


Elizabeth  G.  Paola... 
Dizabeth  A.  Eastman. 
Judith  B.  Fisher 


Russell  D.  Mosher 

Special  Securities  Study 
Group: 
William  Hall  Painter.. 

Robert  L.  Stern 

Harvey  A.  Rowen 

Judith  Ann  Quinn 

Annette  Bouchard... 

Roy  A.Schotland 


Clerical  assistant 

(througli  Dec.  15). 
Staff  assistant 


Special  counsel 

(through  Sept.  15). 

Special  consultant 

Staff  attorney 

Clerical  assistant 

Clerical  assistant 

(through  Sept.  30). 
Special  consultant 

(through  July  28). 


18,000.00 

18,000.00 
18.000.00 
18,000.00 
18.000.00 
15,000.00 


10,549.98 

10,549.98 
15,401.76 
6.583.62 

4.255.86 
3,  568. 59 


6,066.24 
5, 000. 00 
6,606.45 
4. 694.  76 
1,444.44 


1,200.00 

1,200.00 
1,200.00 


5, 000. 00 
5,802.48 
13, 580. 52 
13,580.52 
13,580.52 
13,580.52 


16,879.98 
14,865.42 
14,242.50 
13, 783. 92 
14,865.42 

13,714.98 

13,714.98 

11.605.02 

7,490.52 

2,933.33 


4,111.11 

8.  065. 08 
6, 995. 64 
5,318,94 

5,526.96 


7,500.00 

14.506.26 
12.811.48 
4.747.50 
2.373.75 

1.400.00 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 


January  15. 1973 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  lJ4(b)  ot  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ot  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  Augusl  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  loTlowing  report  showing  the  name 
profession,  and  total  salary  o'  eacti  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1.  to  December  31.  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  ot  employee 


Profession 


Toiai  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Bess  E.  Dick Staff  director 

Benjamin  L.  Zelenko General  counsel 

Herbert  Fuchs Counsel 

Garner  J  Cline do 

William  F.  Shattuck do 

Jerome  M.  Zeifman do 

Donald  G.  Benn Associate  counsel... 

R.  Frederick  J ett Counsel 

Frances  Christy Clerical  staff 

JaneC,  Caldwell do    .   

Gertrude  Clara  Burak do 

Carrie  Lou  Allen .do 

Roberta  E.  Eisenberg .  .do 

Frank  H.  Addonizio Clencal  sta«  (from 

Oct.  16.  1972), 

Pearl  L.  Chellman Clerical  slatt 

Daniel  L.  Cohen Counsel  . 

George  A.  Dalley Assistant  counsel 

(through  Aug.  31, 

1971). 

Howard  C.  Eglit Assistant  counsel.., 

Arthur  P.  Entires, Jr do.         ,•■:-•-■ 

James  B.  Farr r^essengeiclerk.... 

Mary  Shea  Gaftney..     .    Clerical  statt 
Samuel  A.  Garrison  III..   Associate  counsel^ 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  tor  committee 
expenditures $1,474.000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported...     1,033,133.62 
Amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31, 1972.        365,075. 13 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3,  1971,  to 

Dec.31,  1972 1,398.208.75 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1972 75, 791,25 

HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS,  Chairman. 


(through  Aug.  31, 

1972). 
Stati  analyst  (Irom 

July  26,  1972). 
Clerical  stall 


Linda  Chavez  Gersten. 

Alma  B.Haardt -        ,  ,    , 

Roberta  L.  Haeberle intern  (from  July  I, 

1972, through 
Aug,  28,1972). 

Lindy  Hayes  Intern  (from  July  1, 

1972,  through 
Aug.  31,1972). 

Jo  Ann  Hermann Clerical  stall  (trom 


Herbert  E.  Hoffman. 


through  Oct.  20. 

1972). 
Special  counsel  tor 

Federal  criminal  law 

reform. 
Clerical  stall 


Alice  M.  Jackson --   -- 

Florence  C.  Johnson Clerical  staff  (through 

Nov.  30,  1972). 

^"'^"•"^'•'" ^'v^^'W'r' 

Michael  Kelemonick Clencal  staff     

B  Dianne  McConnell....  Clerical  stall  (from 

Nov.  1.  1972). 

Florence  T.  McGrady Clerical  staft..... — 

Thomas  E.  Mooney Associate  counsel 

Ronald  Palmieri Clerical  stafl  (from 

Oct  10,  1972, 

through  Nov.  30, 

1972). 
Franklin  G.  Polk Associate  counsel 

Bruce  K.  Posey In'e'"  (•"""  J"W  '■ 

1972,  through  Aug. 
31,  1972). 

Ruth  T.  Pratt Clerical  staff 

Ann  P.  Sartori do 

Mary  G.  Sourwine do 

Annelie  Tischbein do ,. 

Louis  S.Vance Messenger-clerk 

Minnie  White Clerical  staff  (Ifom 

Dec  30,  1972), 


$18  000.00 

18.000,00 

18  000,  00 

16  382. 76 

16,  382.  76 

15,991.66 

15,825,00 

14,935.98 

10.633,56 

9.600.24 

8  540.64 

8.081.10 

8  081.10 

541.67 

5  525.  02 
7.868.34 
3.  336. 26 


10.800.00 
7.868.34 

4,100.03 
5,  3?8,  26 
3,  340.  84 


e  888.87 

6.719.40 
580.00 


600.30 
645  84 

18  000,00 


4,558.74 
4,791,65 

1,125.00 

7,087.74 
1,083,34 

7,087,74 

11,077.50 

589.34 


15. 825. 00 

600.00 


5  802.  48 
5. 424.  99 
7. 146  32 
5  325. 00 

5  029  22 

50.  CK) 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures ^80QJ«auu 


498,  290  09 
172.605.43 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reportert_ 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31,  197Z.. 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan,  3,  1971,  to 

Dec  31   1972  670.895.52 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1972 129. 104. 48 

Funds  lor  preparation  ot  United  Stales  Code.  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  and  Revision  ot  the  Laws 

A.  Preparation  of  New  Edition  ot  United  States 

Code  (no  year):  ,„,„,,  .,,•)  lo^  lo 

Unexpended  balance  June  30. 1972 *"?IS?  i! 

Expended  July  1  to  Dec.  31. 1972 a83Z.44 

Balance  Dec.  31. 1972. 94.960.05 

B.  Preparation  of  New  Edition   of  District  of 

Columbia  Code:  _  <■,  nm  m 

Unexpended  balance  June  30, 1972 ,t?'2Si'M 

Legislative  Appropriation  Act,  1973 15C,00000 

Subtotal 213  00197 


468 


Baltnce  Dec.  31, 1972 21,980.00 

EMANUEL  CELLER,  Chairman. 

COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

.  December  31.  1972. 

Tp  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 
The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
]«ction  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  194«. 
Pibiic  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2.  1946,  as 
a  nendad,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
p  ofession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
d  iring  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31,  1972, 
ii  elusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
a  d  eipended  by  it: 


t( 
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COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES — Con. 

COMMIHEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY-Continued 

Preparation  of  New  Editkm— Continued 

Expended  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1972 $15, 365.89 

Balance  Dee.  31, 1972 197,636.08 

Revision  of  the  Laws,  1973: 

Legislative  Appropriation  Act,  1973 39, 980. 00 

Expended  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1972 18,000.00 


February  19,  197  S 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


S  indlng  committee 
staff: 

Ernest  J.  Corrado Chief  counsel 

Ralph  E.  Casey do 

Ned  P.  Everett Counsel 

Leonard  L.  Sutter do 

Robert  J.  McElroy Chief  clerk 

William  B.  Winfield...  Clerk 

Frances  P.  Still do 

Vera  A.  Barker Secretary 

Albert  J.  Dennis Investigator 

Richard  N.Sharood...  Minority  counsel 

William  C.  Rountree do 

Virginia  L  Noah Secretary  (minority).. 

Ir  vestigative  staff: 

Francis  D.  Heyward...  Counsel 

Alfred  Ronald  Santo do 

Frank  M.  Potter,  Jr do 

Gus  Bakas ..do 

Donald  A.  Watt Editor 

Lucye  L.  Summers Secretary 

lane  C.  Wojcik do. 

Pauline  M.  Oickarson..  Staff  assistant 

ElMnor  P.  Mohler Secretary 

Betty  Ann  Nevitt do , 

Norman  M.  Barnes Investigator 

Ronald  W.  C.  Watt Assistant  clerk 

Ruth  I.  Hoffman do 

Carl  L.  Parian Clerk,  Subcommittee 

on  Panama  Canal. 

Gwendolyn  H.  Lock-       Assistant  minority 
hart.  clerk. 

Carlton  J.  Hicks Assistant  clerk 


$17,812.13 

900.00 

15,917.88 

13,999.98 

17.983.14 

11,867.77 

9,672.96 

9,625.02 

11,500.02 

15.000.00 

10,500.00 

9, 499. 98 

13,714.98 

9. 666. 68 

3.0O0.  OO 

10,000.00 

10,108.98 

6,  498.  36 

7,  792. 98 

8,  202. 66 
6, 250.  OO 
6.250.00 
5, 344.  50 
5,000.00 
6.666.68 

13,000.00 

6,  500.  00 
1,366.66 


Fi  nds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
(xpenditures $519, 000. 00 


A  nount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 306,306.99 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1972  . .    132, 475. 28 


Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1971,  to 

Dec.31,1972 438,782.27 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dee.  31 ,  1972 80, 217. 73 

EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ,  Chairman. 

COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

January  10,  1973. 
Tithe  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  ebove-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Pi  Mic  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
af  tended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
prifession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
di  ring  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31,  1§72, 
in  Jusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
ai  d  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Sending  committee 
SUA: 

Wartiny,  John  H Chief  counsel $18,000.00 

Saughan,  Vincent  M...  Staff  director  and  13, 513. 90 

special  counsel  (to 
Nov.  19,  1972). 
Jmiroldo,  Victor  C Counsel 17,749.98 


Name  of  employee        Professnn 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

pernd 


Irvine,  William  A 

Kazy,  Theodore  J 

Fortune,  Francis  C  . 

Lockhart.  Robert  E 

Devim,  Ralph  J 

Thornton,  Elsie  E 

WeHs,  Barbara  M 

Simons,  Blanche  M.. 
Investigative  staff,  pur- 
suant to  H.  Res.  217, 
279,  and  826  of  the 
92d  Congress: 

Araneta,  Louis  A 


Assistant  staff  director. 
Senior  staff  assistant.. 

Coordinator 

Assistant  counsel 

Staff  assistant 

Chief  clerk 

Executive  secretary 

Secretary 


Barry,  Margaret  R 

Barton,  Richard  A.... 

Bates.  Kathryn  t 

Bethea,  Barbara  Faye. 
Bracy,  Raymond  W.... 

Brown,  Lorraine  L 

Campbell,  Austin  B... 

Ciaravella,  Jo  Ann 

eleven,  Cathy  L 


Coultrap,  Ray  H. 


Dalrymple,  Elizabeth 

B. 
Diamond,  Elaine  I 

Fussell.Glenda  J 


Intern  (to  Aug.  31, 

1972). 
Secretary  (minority)... 

Staff  assistant 

Secretary  (minority)... 

Secretary 

Intern  (to  Aug.  20, 

1972). 

Secretary 

Assistant  counsel 

(from  Dec.  11. 1972). 

Secretary 

Intern  (to  Aug.  31, 

1972). 
Staff  assistant 

(minority). 
Staff  assistant 


Gabusi,  John  B... 
Gould,  George  B.. 
Gustafson,  Tanya. 


Secretary  (to  July  23, 

1972). 
Secretary  (to  Oct  14, 

1972). 

Staff  assistant , 

-do. 


Hannon,  Theodore.. 

Harding,  Delois 

Hatcherson,  Jane  W. 
Hedglon,  Peter  F... 


Intern  (to  Aug.  6, 

1972). 
Intern  (to  Aug.  8, 

1972). 

Secretary 

-do. 


Howard,  Alton  M 

Hugler,  Edward  T 

Kennedy,  Thomas  R... 
Light,  Lon  E 

Mulholland,  James  S.. 

Meyer,  Robert  James.. 

Moore,  Robert  M 

Mooser,  Stephen  B.... 

Napier,  Margaret  G... 

Neuman,  Robert  A 

Pendleton,  Maria  R... 

Peters,  Dorothy  L 

Pierce,  Crystal  D 


Raymond,  Anthony  J.. 
Scoville,  Stanley  E 


Snipes,  Justine  P. 
Spetka,  David  R.. 


Stoner,  Gordon  S. 
Terry,  Donald  F.. 

Thiyer,  Ted  J... 


Intern  (to  Aug.  13, 

1972). 

Printing  editor 

Investigator 

Staff  assistant 

Intern  (from  Aug.  1  to 

Sept.  10, 1972). 
Staff  assistant  (to  Sept. 

4, 1972). 
Intern  (to  Aug.  20, 

1972). 
Intern  (to  Sept.  13, 

1972). 
Intern  (to  Aug.  31, 

1972). 
Assistant  dxument 

clerk. 

Staff  assistant. 

Document  clerk 

Secretary 

Intern  (to  Aug.  13, 

1972). 
Staff  assistant 

(minority). 
Research  assistant 

(from  Sept.  1.  1972). 

Secretary 

Intern  (to  Aug.  13, 

1972). 
do 


Staff  assistant  (from 
Aug.  28, 1972). 

Research  assistant  (to 
Nov.  30, 1972). 


$17,749.98 
17,749.98 
14, 800. 02 
14.941.65 
14.  599. 98 
12,  750.  00 
9. 438.  33 
8,755.02 


600.00 

5, 500. 02 
11,710.50 
6,600.00 
3,632.49 
500.00 

5,225.88 
972.22 

5. 280. 30 
600.00 

7.  525. 02 

4,116.00 

525. 93 

2, 455. 54 

13.198.08 

13,200.72 

360.00 

380.00 

5.222.28 

4,800.00 

430.00 

10.099.98 

14,250.00 

12,  892. 08 

400.00 

1.688.90 
500.00 
993.60 
600.00 

5,903.32 

11,500.02 

8.913.33 

7, 823. 33 

430.00 

12, 400. 02 

5,000.00 

7,  523.  58 
430.00 

600.00 
3,416.65 

6,  270. 85 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $1, 056, 000. 00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported...       671,938. 18 
Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec  31, 1972..       246,  229.93 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 1971,  to 

Dec  31,  1972 918,168.11 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1972 137,  831. 89 

THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 


January  15,  1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
PuMic  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31,  1972 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-fnontn 

period 


Standing  committee  staff: 

Richard  J.  Sullivan 

Lester  Edelman... 

OiflonW.  Enfield 

Uoyd  A.  Rivard 

Cart  H.  Schwartz,  Jr... 

James  L  Oberstar 

Dorothy  A.  Beam 


Meriam  R.  Buckley. 
Sterlyn  B.  Carroll... 
ErlaS.  Youmans 


RuthCosteUo.. 
Richard  C.  Peet. 


Investigating  staff: 
Peggy  Lynn  Clements. 

Robert  F.  Spence 

Joseph  A.  Italiano 

Nancy  Vitali 

Toby  Stein 

Particia  A.  Hill 

Richard  C.  Barnett 

Brenda  G.Jones 

Robert  F.  Loftus 


Chief  counsel 

Counsel 

Minority  counsel 

Engineer  consultant... 
ConsulUnt-projecb  and 

programs. 

Administrator 

Executive  staff 

assistant. 

Staff  assistant 

do 

Minority  executive  staff 

assistant 

Staff  assistant 

Assistant  minority 

counsel. 

Staff  assistant.- 

Subcommittee  clerk ... 

Editorial  assistant 

Subcommittee  clerk ... 

Staff  assistant 

Minority  staff  assistant. 

do 

.do. 


Cynthia  Van  Sent 

Thompson. 
William  M.  Corcoran.. 

Marie  M.  Lynch 

Thomas  R.  Dougherty. 


Steven  H.  Bourke. 
Elizabeth  H.  Kiley. 
Machele  J.  Miller. 
Margaret  F.  McCarthy. 


Technical  staff  assist- 
ant. 

Staff  assistant  (termi- 
nated Dec  15, 1972). 

Staff  assistant 

Subcommittee  clerk 

Subcommittee  clerk 
(terminated  Aug.  31, 
1972). 

Staff  assistant 

.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


$18,000.00 
16,879.91 
18,000.00 
16,879.98 
6,864.00 

16,886.34 
11,630.34 

9,700.20 
8,107.68 
9,758.76 

8,650.02 
16,849.98 


6,066.24 
9,103.98 

10,  588. 98 
6,066.24 
3.951.00 
5,275.02 
7,000.02 
4,747.50 

15,297.48 

4,110.10 

4, 35a  00 
6,596.49 
3,165.00 


9,231.24 
3,165.00 
4,357.50 
4,357.50 


Ruth  Constandy 

Technical  consultant... 

11,605.02 

Henry  G.  Edler 

Project  coordinator 

17,407.50 

Pauline  L.  DeCourcey. 

Minority  staff  assistant. 

4.999.98 

Catherine  A.  Evans 

Staff  assistant 

4.637  49 

Gordon  L  Wood 

Minority  professional 
staff. 

Staff  assistant  (termi- 
nated Aug.  19, 1972). 

12,750.00 

Paul  Sanders  Francis. 

1,225.00 

Allisa  Deitz 

Staff  assistant  (termi- 
nated Aug.  31, 1972). 

1,000.00 

Shirley  L.  Ruhe 

Staff  assistant  (effec- 
tive July  1, 1972). 

5,500.02 

Ann  J.Joseph 

Staff  assistant  (effec- 
tive July  26, 1972). 

3,229.17 

Harry  Lee  Stout 

Staff  assistant  (effec- 
tive Oct  1,  1972). 

2,100.00 

Karen  Maria  Gilbert... 

Staff  assistant  (effec- 
tive Oct.  2, 1972). 

2,595.83 

Mary  Kathryn  Leonard 

Staff  assistant  (effec- 
tive Oct.  3. 1972). 

2,077.77 

Joseph  R.  Brennan.... 

Consultant. 

10,00a  00 

MaxTaher 

do 

3,600.00 

F.  Robert  Edman 

..do 

10,400.00 

Peter  Jutro 

do 

490.00 

Walter  R.May 

Salvatore  J.  D'Am'ico. 

Chief  counsel 

18, 000. 00 

/Associate  counsel 

15.825.00 

John  P.  O'Hara 

do 

15,825.00 

Carl  J.Lorenz,  Jr 

do 

15,825.00 

Robert  G.  Lawrence.. 

do 

16,443.24 

George  M.  Kopecky.. 
Shermans.  Willse... 

Chief  investigator 

17,629.56 

Professmnal  staff 

member. 
Chief  clerk 

15,825.00 

Kathryn  M.  Keeney.. 

9,668.40 

Betty  Hay  Wright.... 

Administrative  assist- 
ant 
Staff  assistant 

8.706.24 

Shirley  R.Knighten.. 
Carol  Dahlstedt 

6,593.76 

do 

6. 593. 76 

William  0.  Nolen 

Investigator 

10.549.98 

George  P.  Karseboom. 

Professional  staff 
member. 

14,242.50 

Agnes  M.Ganun 

Staff  assistant 

6,829.86 

ChaMes  A.  Krouse... 

Professional  staff 
member. 

13,500.00 

Sheldon  Gilbert 

Minority  counsel 

15,000.00 

Paul  R.  S.  Yates 

Professional  minority 
staff  member. 

16,000.02 

Martha  E.  Downie 

Minority  staff  assist- 
ant 

7.121.20 

Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures: 

H.  Res.  351 $1,072, 67a 00 

H.  Res.  1000 798,890.00 


Total 1,871,560.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 1, 148, 595. 7? 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1972.  499, 853. 45 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3, 1971,  to 

Dec.31,1972 1,148,595.77 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1972 223,  lia78 

J0HI4  A.  BLATNIK,  Chairman. 


February  19,  1973 
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COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 


January  15, 1973. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  Iw  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31,  19/Z, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Laurie  C.  Battle Staff  director  and  $18, 000. 00 

counsel  (P). 

Mary  Spencer  Forrest...  Assistant  counsel  and  11,329.98 

research  analyst 

(P). 

Winifred  L.  Watts AdminisUative  assist-  9,075.00 

Jonna  Lynne  Cullen SUff  assistant  (C) fSSS^ 

Margaret  Anne  Bundick do ,5'2SS"o. 

William  D.  Crosby,  Jr....  Minority  counsel  (P)...  10.999.98 

Total - 63.904.98 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures .  . $790,000.00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 511. 916. 44 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1972. . . .    156, 452. 18 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  3i  1971,  to 

Dec.31,1972  668,368.62 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec  31, 1972 121,  631.38 

GEORGE  P.  MILLER,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDS  OF  OFFICIAL  CONDUCT 

January  2,  1973. 
To  the  ClerV  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Uw  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2.  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  bv  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee  ex- 
penditures ^■OW'-O" 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 1, 030. 44 

Amount  expended  from  July  1, 1972  to  Dec.  31, 1972.       713. 74 

Total  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  1971  to  Dec. 

•    31  1972  1,744.18 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1972 3.255.82 

RAY  J.  MADDEN,  Chairman. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  ASTRONUATICS 

January  2, 1973. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

fe  The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  foflowing  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  tw  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Standing  committee: 
Charies  F.  Decander.. 

John  A.  Carstarphen, 
Jr. 

Philip  B.  Yeager 

Frank  R.  Hammill,  Jr. 
James  E.  Wilson,  Jr.. 

Carl  Swartz-.- 

Joseph  Del  Riego 

Mary  Ann  Robert 

Emily  Oodson 

Carol  F.  Rodgers 

June  C.  Stafford 

Kieran  U.  Csshman.. 

Theresa  M.  Gallo 

Investigative  staff  (H. 
Res.  274  and  824): 

Richard  P.  Mines 

Harold  A.  Gould 

Philip  P.  Dickinson... 
William  G.Wells,  Jr.. 
J.  Thomas  Ratchford. 
JohnD.  Holmfeld.... 


Executive  director  and 
chief  counsel. 

Chief  clerk  and 
counsel. 

.  Counsel 

do 

Technical  consultant... 

Minority  staff 

do 

Secretary 

do 

do 


.do. 


Secretary  (to  11/23).. 
Secretary 


Staff  consultant 

Technical  consultant.. 
do 


Frank  J.  Giroux 

Elizabeths.  Kernan.. 

Martha  N.  Rees 

Denis  C.  Quigley 

Patricia  J.  Scnwartz.. 
A.  Patrick  Nucciarone 


Hazel  R.  Justice. 


do 

Science  consultant 

Science  policy  con- 
sultant. 

Printing  clerk 

Scientific  research 
assistant 

Secretafii 

Publications  clerk 

Secretary..  

Assistant  publications 
clerk  (to  Sept.  5, 
1972). 

Secyetary  (from 
Nov.l  1972). 


$18, 000. 00 

18, 000. 00 

18, 000. 00 

18,000.00 

17,319.72 

11,868.78 

11,605.00 

7,  575. 32 

7,263.36 

7, 087. 74 

7, 087. 74 

4, 659. 13 

5,011.26 


17,319.72 
17,319.72 
15,015.12 
15,415.02 
15,712.26 
12,660.00 

9,237.78 
8,521.92 

6,783.84 

7,915.93 

5, 225. 88 

914.32 


1,500.00 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Funds  authorized  or  appropiated  for  committee 

expenditures $260. 000. 00 

Amount  of  eipenditures  previously  reported 163.052.68 

Amount  eipended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31,  1972..  58.871.99 

Total  amount  expended  Jan.  3, 1971,  to  Dec.  31, 

1972 221.924.67 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1972 38.075.33 

CLIN  E.  TEAGUE,  Chairman. 


COMMIHEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS 

December  18, 1972. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31,  1972. 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  eipended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


John  M.  Swanner Staff  director. $18,000.00 

BennettWolfe Assistant  staff  15,855.30 

director. 

Robert  G.  Allett Senior  staff  member. . .  17, 937. 30 

MariannR.  Mackenzie...  Secretary ■'"■M?-^ 

Temple  W.Whittington..  Assistant  clerk ^•'"fS 

JohnUuder     Clerk  (July  1, 1972  2,250.00 

through  Sept  30, 

1972). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures -- *^^'  "Q"-  °° 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported '^^-S? 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31, 1972 582.04 

Total  amount  expended  from  Mar.  23, 1971,  to 

Dec  31  1972           --- 1,928.04 

Balanceunexpended"aVof6ec.3i,i972 23,071.96 

MELVIN  PRICE,  Chairman. 


COMMIHEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

January  2,1973. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2.  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  5-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31,  yiii.. 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 
salary  during 

6-month 
period 


Standing  committee: 

Oliver  E.  Meadows....  Staff  director $18 

JohnR.  Holden Professional  staff  16 

member. 
Donald  C.  Knapp Counsel 18 


Billy  E.  Kirtiy Professional  aide 16. 

George  W.  Fisher Clerk 18, 

Helen  A.  Biondi Assistant  clerk 11. 

Alice  V.  Matthews Clerk-stenographer 7. 

Morvie  Ann  Colby do 7, 

Marjorie  J.  Kidd do 7, 

Arthur  M.  Gottschalk..  Professional  aide  11, 

(minority). 

Patricia  J.  Wilton Clerk-stenogrepher  5, 

(minority), 
nvestiptive  staff : 

Philip  E.  Howard Investigator 16, 

Audrey  A.  Powelson. .  -  Clerk-Stenographer 5, 

CandlsL.  Graves do 4, 

Vance  L.  Gilliam Records  clerk 4 


000.00 
347.00 

000.00 
347.00 
000.00 
439.42 
895.22 
672.  20 
337.70 
077.50 

782.50 


Rita  W.  Schwall Clerk-stenographer 

(minority). 
Barbara  Price  Daniel..  Cleric-stenographer.. 

Ralph  Waugh Clerti-messenger 

James  Might do 

Donald  M.  Mitchell....  Intern 


239. 72 
782.50 
735.08 
572. 30 
749.98 

500.00 
,166.66 
933. 33 
855. 55 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


$18, 
18. 
17, 


12 
16, 

17. 


John  M.  Martin,  Jr Chief  counsel  (P) 

Richard  C.  Wilbur Minority  counsel  (P)... 

John  Patrick  Baker Assistant  chief 

counsel  (P). 

Robert  B.  Hill Professional  staff  (P).- 

WilliamKane do 

James  W.  Kelley do 

Harold  T.  Lamar do 17. 

A.  L  Singleton,  Jr do 15, 

Florence  Burkett Staff  assistant  (C) 7. 

Virginia  Butler do 9. 

William  C.  Byrd do 6. 

Marie  Crane do 7, 

William  Fullerton do 17, 

Charies  Hawkins do '7' 

Grace  Kagan do 9. 

June  Kendall do lU. 

Elizabeth  Lieblich do ;„v:---- 

Eunice  Leigh Staff  assistant  (C)  to 

July  23. 

Danna  Palmer Staff  assistant  (C) 4 

Dons  Parker -do. -■■■-- * 

Marsha  Powell Staff  assistant  (C) 

Irom  Dec.  1. 

JeanRatliff Staff  assistant  (C) 5, 

KarenSchwarz do s 

Gloria  Shaver do » 

Margo  Shildkret Staff  assistan(C)  3 

from  Aug.  16. 
Judith  VanOerSchaaf-.. .  Staff  assistant  (C)  to 

Aug.  15. 

Carole  Vazis Staff  assistant  (C) 6 

Kaye  Anne  Weinstein do.  >„:   -   •        , 

Hughlon  Greene .--  Document  clerk  (C)....        / 

Walter  Little do ' 

Under  H.  Res.  225, 92d  Congress- 

John  Meagher  '° 

Marsha  Powell  (to  Nov.  30) J 


000.00 
000.00 
749.98 

604.22 
604.28 
394.30 
394.30 
371.04 
801.74 
273.48 
290.46 
384.98 
394.30 
749.98 
273.48 
847.43 
114.50 
638.89 

879. 38 
479.15 
791.67 

451.20 
749.98 
993.88 
187.49 


1.353.05 


434.  5« 
891.10 
801.74 
801.74 

500.00 
166.68 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures.. $75.  QUO.  UU 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported  ....  17. 713. 65 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  30, 1972 11. 769.  79 

Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  1  1971  to 

Dec.30,1972 -,„,„„ «' Jt2' « 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.30,1972 29.516.56 

W.  D.  MILLS,  Chairman. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CRIME 

January  11.  1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  P""""' 
to  section  lM(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  erf  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2.  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  pen'  from  July  1.  to  December  31.  197^. 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Standing  committee: 
Mildred  Irene 
Appleby. 


Secretary. 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


$4,188.80 


4^70 


COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES— Con. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CRIME-Continued 


N  ime  of  employee        Profession 


A  ranell  K.  Biss 

L  vio  A.  Beccaccio... 
L  roy  C.  Bedell.  Jr.-. 
B  irry  Stuart  Berger.. 

N  chael  William 

Blommer 
Jick  R.  Blumenfeld.. 


U  iry  R.  Boysen. 
W  irian  Canty.... 


F  ederidt  B.  Collison. 

Nirtha  A.  CooK 

Ji  mes  P.  Donovan... 

E  tworth  D.  Dorv 

W  iriam  E.  Douglass.. 
W  iry  Faye  Downey... 

L  na  Mabel  Ouran 

Pifti  Lu  Englander... 


dith  Brewer  Fisher. 


Nary  M.  Goulart 

E  «lyn  M.  Grey 

R  chard  Potter  Lynch. 

R  iphael  J.  Madden... 
Ji  mes  E.  McDonald.. 

R  ibert  E.  McKenna.. 
H  Christopher  Nolde. 

N   Ross  Otters 

Kfcfwel  Don  Petit 

pti  A.  Phillips 

Alidrew  Radding 


P  luline  B.  Reeping... 

TiMresa  A.  Sbarra 

rgaret  M.Schauer.. 
Bfctty  B.Seal 


T  lomas  K.  Sullivan. 


Funis 


To 
to 


and 


Stirl 


Fun(  s 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


February  19,  1973 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Office  manager.. 

investigator 

do 

Assistant  counsel  (to 

Dec.  1,  1972). 
Associate  chief  coun- 
sel. 
Special  counsel  (to 

July  1,1972). 
Secretary  to  associate 

counsel. 
Secretary  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Investigator 

Press  secretary 

Investigator  (to  Aug. 

5, 1972). 

do 

Secretary 

do 

do 

Research  assistant  (to 

July  10. 1972). 
Secretary  (from  Dec. 

26,  1972). 

Finance  officer 

Researcher 

.  Assistant  counsel 

(from  Oct.  30.  1972). 

Research  assistant 

Investigator  (from 

Sept.  25,  1972). 

Investigator 

Associate  counsel 

Investigator 

Press  officer 

Chief  counsel 

Assistant  counsel  (to 

Aug.  18, 1972). 
Secretary  to  chief 

counsel. 
Secretary  (to  Mar.  5, 

1972). 

Research  assistant 

Secretary  to  Associate 

chief  counsel. 
Investigator 


J7.  500.  00 
10.549.98 
10,000.02 
9, 227. 76 

14,607.12 

50.00 

6,171.78 

7, 000. 02 


8.500.02 
5,  047.  50 
2.051.39 

2,  722. 23 

5,  275. 02 
4.483.74 

6,  593. 76 
133.33 

173.61 

7.912.50 
6,066.24 

4. 066. 67 

3.920.94 
5,  333.  34 

10,519.98 
14.607.12 
10.549.98 
10,549.98 
18.000.00 
2,262.48 

7.000.00 

3,094.63 

6.066.24 
4. 999. 98 

10.549.98 


authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
penditures JI,  145, 000. 00 


Ami  unt  of  expenditures  previously  reported 745. 375.  94 

Ami  unt  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31, 1972. .        347. 761.  46 

T  tal  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1,  to  Dec.  31, 

1972 1,093,137.43 

BalfKe  unexpended  as  of  Dec  31, 1972 51,862.57 

CLAUDE  PEPPER,  Chairman. 

ELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  HOUSE  RESTAURANT 

January  9, 1973. 

lief 

Tl« 
s  Ctl( 


Clerk  of  the  House: 

above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 

Ion  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 

Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  es 

submits  the  loTlowing  report  showing  the  name, 

prof^ion,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 

■    ^  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31,  1972, 

incldsTve,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 

ixpended  by  it: 


Pubk 
•me  ided, 
prof  IS! 
duri  ig 


N  me  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Jaiel 


ing  committee: 

Tlfomas  J.  Campbell..  Staff  director 

Hartley Secretary  (reported 

July  1, 1972;  re- 
signed Sept  14, 
1972). 
Barbara  E.  Cousins...  Secretary  (reported 
Sept.  15, 1972). 

Tial 14,078.38 


JIO.072.62 
1,630.37 


2.335.39 


authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
Aenditures J44.  141.98 


Amo  jntof  expenditures  previously  reported 14,211.49 

Amciintexpendedfrom  July  I  toOec.  31, 1972 14.501.88 


T(  tal  amount  expended  from  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31, 

1972 28,713.37 

Bal4)ce  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1972 15, 428.61 

JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI,  Chairman. 


PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

January  15, 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Name  of  employee        Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

period 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


John  W.  Heron Placement  clerk  (to 

July  19). 
Nancy  C.  Pennington..  Clerk  (to  August  31)... 

Judith  A.  Gandy Clerk  (to  Sept.  15) 

Dennis  F.  Burkhart...  Placement  clerk  (to 

Sept.  8). 
George  Hackler Placement  clerk 

(Sept.  1  to  Sept.  30). 
John  M.  Roberson Clerk  (Sept.  1  to 

Oct.  31). 
Bonnie  Lee  Buckalew..  Clerk  (Sept.  14  to 

Sept.  21). 


J369.44 

1,250.00 
1,562.50 
1,375.00 

583.33 

2, 333. 33 

166.67 


Emilia  E.  Parrish 

Brenda  H.  Napier 

WiUiam  A.  Keel.Jr 

Myrtle  Ruth  Foutch 

Donna  M.  Watson 

Henry  A.  Robinson 

Don  M.  Parkinson 

Leslie  R.  Pennington 

Thomas  G.  Powers 

Elizabeth  Turlington 

Justinus  Gould 

Donald  B.  Roe 

Mary  Eileen  Hohman 

Howard  Greenberg 

Linda  W.  Kinkead 

Valerie  Whisenhunt 

Millard  V.  Oakley 

John  K.  Rayburn 

Charles  L  O'Connor 

Christine  Stewart 

Bryan  Jacques 

William  G.  Hughes.  Jr... 

Linda  Louise  Spakes 

Mona  Biddle  Dick 

WillaC.  Rawls 

BernadetteO.  Romanesk. 

James  R.  Phalen 

John  M.  Finn 

Susan  Pearce 

Paul  Kritzer 


Secretary 

...do 

Research  analyst. 

Clerk 

Secretary 

Counsel 

Staff  assistant 

Printing  editor... 

Counsel 

Secretary 

Counsel 

do. 


Secretary 

Staff  director 

Secretary 

do 

General  counsel. 

Counsel 

do. 


Secretary 

Counsel 

Staff  assistant 

Secretary 

Secretary,  minority. 
do 


..  do 

Minority  counsel, 
do. 


Elmira  Stewart. 


Secretary,  minority. 
Assistant  minority 

counsel. 
Secretary,  minority. 


J6,  349. 98 

4  083.  32 

18.  000.  00 

10,  500.  02 

4,  725.  00 
16,916.66 

2,500.00 
9,900.00 
7,791.66 
1.574.99 

16.666.68 
9.  966. 68 
3,  499.  98 

18,  000. 00 

6,  349. 98 
1,300.00 

18.000.00 
3.833.34 
9,492.00 
4,125.00 
2.000.00 
2,741.68 
5,166.66 
650.00 
3,958.35 

5.  550  00 
11,533.34 

7.  394.  46 
791.67 

1.791.67 


Funds  auttwrized  or  appropriated  for  committee 

expenditures $460, 000. 00 

Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 0 

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31, 1972..  143, 297. 69 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31, 

1972.... 143.297.69 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31, 1972 316, 702. 31 

JACK  BROOKS,  Chairman. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFENSE  PRODUCTION 

January  5,  1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1,  to  December  31,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


2, 600. 00         Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

period 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures }928.000.00 


Amount  ot  expenditures  previously  reported 658,  903.  38 

Amount  expended  trom  July  1,  to  Dec.  31,  1972..     226.957.40 


Total  amount  expended  Irom  Jan.  3, 1971,  to 

Dec.31,  1972 885,860.78 

Balance  unexpended  as  o»  Dec.  31,  1972... 42.139.22 

JOE  L.  EVINS,  Chairman. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  CONGRESSIONAL  OPERATIONS 

January  2, 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  ot  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Publk:  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2.  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  foflowing  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  Decemtier  31.  1972. 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Harold  J.  Warren Staff  director  and 

counsel 

Charles  S.  Brewton General  counsel ,. 

Gary  H.  Copeland Assistant  staff  director. 

Mattie  I.  Echols Secretary 

Donald  L  McAlister Staff  assistant 

Robert  S.  Riggs Clerk 

Adrienne  Ann  Hampton do 

Oliva  S.  Mitchell do 

Linda  Mace  McKee ..do 

Helen  0.  McOanlel Clerk  assistant 

Stephen  Caudle Staff  assistant 

Billy  Henry  Thompson...  Professional  staff 


J16, 382. 76 

16,096,62 

12,268.98 

5,  773. 38 

5,000.00 

3,333.35 

3,000.00 

1.250.00 

1,15a  00 

516.67 

500.00 

500.00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $139,980.00 


Name  ot  employee 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

Profession  penod 


Standing  committee: 

Eugene  F.  Peters 

Raymond  L.  Gooch.. 
Donald  G.  Tacheron. 

George  Meader 

Ann  Holoka 

Robert  J.  Kelley 

James  F.  McAllister. 
Cynthia  K.  Watkins.. 
Richard  M.  Bates... 


Ruth  M.  Doerfiein 

Susan  B.  Perry 

Mooney  A.  Stotesbury 

Gerard  C  Snow 

Lynn  Gayle  Zeltner..,. 
James  S.  Machowski.. 

Diane  Spiegel 

Oenise  A.  West 

Terrell  M.  Tannen 

March  E.  Oyer 

Karen  E.  BaU) .. 

John  R.  Spear 


Executive  director 

Staff  counsel 

Director  ot  research 

Staff  counsel 

Research  assistant 

Administrative  officer.. 
do 

Administrative  aide 

Placement  clerk  (from 
Sept.  27). 

Clerk  (from  Dec.  7) 

Clerk  (from  Dec.  1).... 

Clerk  (from  SepL  18).. 

Administrative  clerk... 

Clerk 

Placement  clerk 

Clerk 

Placement  clerk 

do 


do. 
.do. 


Suzanne  Bonner. 

Molly  McKnIght 
Hodges. 


Placement  clerk  (from 

Oct.  20). 
Placement  clerk 

(Sept.  14  to  Dec.  23). 
Placement  clerk  (to 

July  21). 


$18,000.00 
14.500.02 
16,  875.  00 
10,842.00 
7,791.68 
8.824.98 
13.281.27 
6.125.00 

1.  827.  77 

300. 00 
600. 00 
2.290.00 
4,  250. 00 
1  729. 16 
3,  958.  34 
3.  725.  01 
3,  708.  33 
3, 624. 99 

2.  863. 88 
2.621.67 
1,479.17 

1,976.38 

437.50 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 0.00 

Amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31, 1972..      65,771.76 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1,  to  Dec.  31, 

1972 65,771.75 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec.  31 ,  1972 74, 208. 24 

WRIGHT  PATMAN,  Chairman, 


JOINT    COMMITTEE    ON    INTERNAL    REVENUE  TAXATION 

January  11, 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  above-mentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  trom  July  1, 1972,  to  January  1,  1973, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expendcxt  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

Name  of  employee         Profession  period 


Laurence  N.  Woodworth.  Chief  of  staff 

Lincoln  Arnold Deputy  chief  of  staff. 

Arthur  Fetferman Cliief  economist 

Nicholas  A.  Tomasulo.. .  Legislation  counsel.. 

Herbert  L.  Chabot Assistant  legislation 

counsel. 

Harrison  B.  McCawley...  Refund  counsel 

James  H.Symons Statistical  analyst 

John  Germanis do 

Bernard  M.Shapiro Legislation  attroney.. 

Albert  Buckberg Economist 

Michael  D.  Bird do 


$19,999.98 
18,000.00 
18,000.00 
17,745.48 
16,999.98 

13.750.02 
17, 250. 00 
14,100.00 
14,749.98 
15.750.00 
16, 000. 02 
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JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERNAL  REVENUE 

TAXATION- Continued 


Name  of  employee         Profession 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6- month 

perkid 


Donald  C.  Evans,  Jr Legislation  attorney....  $11,749.98 

Mark  L.  McConaghy. ...do 10,999.98 

Howard  J .  Silverstone do. 13, 500. 00 

Robert  A.  Warden do 14,250.00 

Joseph  P.  Spellman Refund  attorney 10,827.00 

Carl  E.Bates ...do 10,827.00 

Anastasia  Connaughton..  Statistical  clerk 11,020.02 

Joseph  E.  Fink do 11,020.02 

Alan  Rosenbaum Accountant(asof  Aug.  9,583.35 

1,1972). 

Leon  W.  Klud Economist  (as  of  July  10,500.00 

17,1972). 

James  Billinger Legislation  attorney  10,705.54 

(asol  Aug.  1,1972). 

Robert  A.  Blum Legislation  attorney  9,166.65 

(through  Oct.5, 1972). 

Meade  Emory Legislation  attorney —  8,180.55 

Joanne  McOermott. Secretary 8,749.98 

Linda  Savage do 5'Hoc2 

Blanche  Nagro —  Secretary  (refund) °'?S?-5Z 

Jamie  L.Daley Secretary filj'Ss 

June  Matthews do 5.650.02 

Amelia  Del  Carmen do 5,550.00 

Marcia  B.  Rowzie do 6,000.00 

Sharon  Malcom Secretary  (refund) 4,437.48 

Jacqueline  S.Pfeifler Secretary 6.049.98 

Ellenl.Woodriff do 4,750.02 

Ann  Stewart do 5'*22-22 

Elaine  Stairs Secretary  (through  2,059.99 

Sept.  12, 1972). 

AlexaGage Secretary  (as  of  Oct.  9,  2,346.10 

1972) 

Theresa  Sharra Secretary  (as  of  Nov.  1,451.40 

6, 197i). 

Katherine  Keller Secretary  (through  866.66 

Aug,  31, 1972). 

Richard  Eigenbrode Clerk  (through  Sept.  1,160.00 

27, 1972). 

SonjaShepard Secretary  (Sept.  19,  1,050.00 

1972  to  Oct.  31, 1972). 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures - $937,720.00 


Amountof  expenditures  previously  reported 0 

Amount  expended  from  July  1, 1972,  to  Jan.  1, 1973    401,680. 15 

Total  amount  expended  from  July  1,  1972,  to 

Jan.  1,  1973 401,680. 15 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Jan.  1, 1973 536, 039. 85 

WILBUR  D.  MILLS,  Chairman. 


(Pursuant  to  H.  Res.  907, 92d  Congress) 
SPECIAL  COMMIUEE  TO  INVESTIGATE  CAMPAIGN 
EXPENDITURES 

February  15, 1973. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House: 

The  abovofmentioned  committee  or  subcommittee,  pursuant 
to  section  134(b)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  ot  1946, 
Public  Law  601,  79th  Congress,  approved  August  2,  1946,  as 
amended,  submits  the  following  report  showing  the  name, 
profession,  and  total  salary  of  each  person  employed  by  it 
during  the  6-month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1972, 
inclusive,  together  with  total  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
and  expended  by  it: 


Total  gross 

salary  during 

6-month 

Name  of  employee         Profession  period 


Standing  committM: 

David  H.  Bodiker 

Joyce  Ann  Gustavson.. 

Louise  M.  Hallahan... 

Mary  Patricia  Kelly... 

John  Warren  McGarry. 
Daniel  G.  Meckley 

Kathleen  V.  Sandy 


Jean  A.  Vertnar 

Jeannette  E.  White. 


Minority  counsel 

Staff  assistant  (to 

Oct.  15). 
Staff  assistant  (from 

Nov.  1). 
Staff  assistant  (from 

Oct.  1). 

Chief  counsel 

Stenographer  (to 

Sept.  30). 
Stenographer  (from 

Sept.  1). 
Secretary  (Irom  Oct.  1). 
Secretary  (trom  Dec.  4). 


$10,000.00 
3,173.34 

500.00 

700.00 

18,000.00 
1,800.00 

3,935.33 

2,016.67 
900.00 


Funds  authorized  or  appropriated  for  committee 
expenditures $185,000.00 


Amount  of  expenditures  previously  reported 29, 221. 03 

Amount  expended  from  July  1  to  Dec.  31 ,  1972. . .     92, 322. 17 

Total  amount  expended  from  Feb.  28  to  Dec  31, 

1972 121,543.20 

Balance  unexpended  as  of  Dec  31 ,  1972 53, 456. 80 

THOMAS  P.  O'NEia,  JR.,  Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

397.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller),  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  estimated  value,  by 
country,  of  support  furnished  from  military 
functions  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  Vietnamese  and  other  free  world  forces 
in  Vietnam  and  for  the  support  of  local  forces 
In  Ijaos,  covering  the  second  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1973,  pursuant  to  section  737(b)  of 
Public  Law  92-670;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

398.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing) .  transmitting  notice  of  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various  con- 
struction projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Army  Reserve,  together  with  notice 
of  the  cancellation  of  three  such  projects  of 
which  notification  had  been  previously  given 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

399.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  eliminate  or  modify  certain  statu- 
tory reports  to  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed    Services. 

400.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  transmitting  reports  of  the  num- 
ber of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Army  and  detailed  to  the 
Army  General  Staff  on  December  31,  1972, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  3031(c);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

401.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  number 
of  Navy  and  Marine  (Torps  officers  above  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  or  major,  by 
grade  and  age  group,  who  are  entitled  to 
flight  incentive  pay,  and  the  average  monthly 
incentive  pay  authorized  for  those  officers 
during  the  e-month  period  ending  October 
31,  1972,  pursuant  to  37  U.S,C.  301(g),  to  the 
CV^mmlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

403.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  progress 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
flight  instruction  program  for  fiscal  year 
1972,  pursuant  to  10  U£.C.  ailO(b);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

403.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  Training 
(Torps  flight  training  program  for  calendar 
year  1972,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2110(b);  to 
the  CTommlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

404.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  Air  Force 
eiqierlmental,  development,  test  and  re- 
search procurement  actions  in  excess  of 
(60,000,  covering  the  6  months  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2357;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

405.  A  letter  from  the  SecretEiry  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Par  Value  Modifica- 
tion Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

406.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Oeneral, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  enforcement  of 
title  I  of  the  Consumer  (Tredit  Protection 
Act  of  1968  for  the  calendar  year  1972,  pur- 
suant to  section  114  of  the  Act  (Public  Law 
90-321);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

407.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  define  the  scope  of 
tort  liability  of  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

408.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  improve  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  Insurance  com- 


panies In  the  District  of  Columbia:   to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

409.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proF)o.-;ed  legislation  to  revise  and  modernize 
procedures  relating  to  licensing  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  persons  engaged  In  cer- 
tain occupations,  professions,  businesses, 
trades,  and  callings,  and  for  other  purfKDses; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

410.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Responsibility  Act  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Traffic  Act,  1925,  to  authorize  the  Issuance  of 
special  identification  cards,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

41 1 .  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal  year  1972, 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law  81-686; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

412.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  authorized  under 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  L,abor. 

413.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  programs 
authorized  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

414.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential 
Determination  73-10,  and  the  memorandum 
requesting  It,  finding  that  the  sale  of  defense 
articles  and  services  to  countries  and  Inter- 
natloiLal  organizations  specified  therein  wUl 
strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  promote  world  peace,  pursuant  to  section 
3(a)  (1)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

415.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  report  on  deliveries  of 
excess  defense  articles,  at  acquisition  cost 
and  at  the  time  of  delivery,  covering  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1973,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8(d)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act 
Amendments  of  1971  (Public  Law  91-672); 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

416.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, Department  of  State,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for 
participation  by  the  United  States  In  the 
United  Nations  environment  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

417.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  various  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  Into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  92-403;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

418.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  204 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  to  author- 
ize the  use  of  proceeds  of  dispositions  of  sur- 
plus real  and  related  personal  property  for 
the  relocation  of  Federal  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

419.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Cabinet 
Oommlttee  on  Opportimltlee  for  Spanish - 
Speaking  People  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  Cabinet  Com- 
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mlfte«  on  Opportiinlties  for  Spanlsh-Speak- 
People;    to  the  Committee  on  Oovern- 
mdnt  Operations. 
'  30.   A  letter   from  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal   Zone  and  President  of  the 
Pa^iama  Canal  Company,  transmitting  a  re- 
on  the  disposal  of  foreign  excess  property 
the    Panama    Canal    Company    and    the 
Zone  Government  during  calendar  year 
pursuant  to  section  404(d)  of  the  Ped- 
Property   and   Administrative    Sen-ices 
of  1949  (63  Stat.  398);  to  the  Committee 
Government  Operations. 
1.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
tel^tion  to  establish  a  national   policy  en- 
States  to  develop  and  Implement 
d    use   programs;    to   the    Committee    on 
Inferior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A   letter  from  the   Secretary  of  the 
transmitting   a  draft   of  proposed 
le^latlon  to  provide  for  the  cooperation  be- 
the    Federal    Government    and    the 
with  respect  to  environmental  regu- 
lations for  mining  operations,  av.d  for  other 
is;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Iniular  Affairs 

'  23.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tel lor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legls- 
lat  on  to  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
ser  ration  Fund  Act  of  1966.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

'.  24.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
In1  erlor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
leg  slatlon  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
RH  ers  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
am  I  Insular  Affairs. 

4  25.    A    letter   from   the   Secretary   of   the 
InlBrtor,   transmitting  a   draft   of   proposed 
leg  slatlon  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  the 
Cypress   National   Fresh   Water   Reserve 
the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  pur- 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sulkr  Affairs. 

i  26.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 

;he  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  the 

of  the  Office  of  Water  Resources 

..  for  1972.  pursuant  to  the  Water  Re- 

_._  Research  Act  of  1964,  as  amended;  to 

Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
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.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  Subversive 

Activities  Control   Board,   transmitting  the 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board,  covering 

year  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 

Securlty. 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Telfecommunlcatlona  Policy,  Executive  Office 
he  Prealdent,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
laglslatlon  to  authorize  appropriations 
the  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  Corporation 
forfPubllc  Broadcasting;  to  the  Committee  on 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
>sli|tlon  to  assure  protection  of  environmen- 
values  while  facilitating  construction  of 
electric  power  supply  facilities,  and 
other   purpoeea;    to   the   Committee  on 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  activities 
Department  of  Commerce  during  fiscal 
1972  under  the  Fair  Packaging  and  La- 
Act,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the  act 
TIJ3.C.  1467) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmlt- 
a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  dur- 
fiacal  year  1972  under  the  Fair  Packaging 
Labeling  Act,  pursuant  to  section  8  of 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foi^lgn  Commerce. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 

,tion,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 

legislation  to  ratify  certain  payments  made 

.be  United  S:;ate8  under  the  Federal  Alr- 

Aet,  M  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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433.  A  letter  frum  the  Administrator,  Elnvl- 
ronmental  Protection  Agency,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  relative  to  the 
control  of  toxic  substances;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

434.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  of  the  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Com- 
mission as  of  December  31,  1972,  pursuant  to 
section  5(e)  of  the  Cominunlcations  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

435.  A  letter  from  the  President,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  transmitting  a  report 
by  the  .\cademy's  Committee  on  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Emissions,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public 
Law  91-604;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

436.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  to  define  and  discourage  certain  crimi- 
nal conduct  by  U.S.  nationals  and  certain 
foreign  nations  In  Antarctica;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

437.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pre- 
ference classification,  pursuant  to  section 
204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1154(d));  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

438.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Referees'  Salary  and  Expense  Fund  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

439.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Foundation,  transmitting  the  final 
report  of  the  Foundation,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  88-11;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

440.  A  letter  from  the  President,  Jewish 
War  Veterans,  U.S.A..  National  Memorial, 
Inc..  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  annual 
audit  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1972,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  88-504;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

441.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  assist  the  States  In  controlling  dam- 
age caused  by  predatory  and  depredating 
animals;  to  establish  a  program  of  research 
concerning  the  control  and  conservation  of 
predatory  and  depredating  animals;  to  re- 
strict the  use  of  toxic  chemicals  as  a  method 
of  predator  ^ntrol;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

442.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  conservation, 
protection,  and  propagation  of  species  or 
subspecies  of  fish  and  wildlife  that  are  pres- 
ently threatened  with  extinction  or  likely 
within  the  foreseeable  future  to  become 
threatened  with  extinction;  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

443.  A  letter  from  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  the  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  fisheries  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

444.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  require  load  lines  on  VB.  ves- 
sels engaged  In  foreign  voyages  and  foreign 
vessels  with  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Blarine  and  Fisheries. 

445.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  implement  the  International 
Convention  Relating  to  Intervention  on  the 


High  Seas  in  Cases  of  Oil  Pollution  Casual- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

446.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Oil  Pollution  Act, 
1961  (75  Stat.  402) ,  as  amended,  to  imple- 
ment the  1969  and  the  1971  amendments  to 
the  International  Convention  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  the  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by  Oil. 
1954,  as  amended;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

447.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting  a  report  on  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional positions  in  NASA  during  calendar 
jear  1972,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  3104(c);  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

4 18.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  transmitting  notice  of 
alterations  proposed  to  be  made  to  the  Post 
Office  and  Courthouse  Building  at  San  An- 
gelo,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

449.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  proposing  fund- 
ing for  two  NASA  programs  at  levels  in  ex- 
cess of  these  authorized  by  the  NASA  Au- 
thorization Act,  1973  (86  Stat.  157);  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

450.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Science  Foundation,  transmitting  a  proposal 
for  EUlJustment  in  various  line  item  author- 
izations for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion involving  the  C-130  Antarctic  research 
support  aircraft  and  computing  activities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

451.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  veterans  in  State  veterans'  homes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

452.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  authorize  an 
agreement  with  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines providing  for  hospital  care  and  medical 
services  to  be  ftimlshed  Commonwealth  Army 
veterans  and  new  Philippine  Scouts  for  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

453.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  hospitals,  medical  schools, 
or  medical  installations  for  the  central  ad- 
ministration of  a  program  of  training  for 
Interns  or  residents;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

454.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port concerning  grants  approved  by  his  office, 
which  are  financed  wholly  with  Federal  funds 
and  subject  to  the  reporting  requirements 
of  section  1120(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
covering  the  period  October  1  to  December 
31,  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

455.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  make  permanent 
the  provision  In  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
providing  assistance  for  U.S.  citizens  returned 
from  foreign  countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

466.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  preservation 
of  coastal  wetlands,  open  space,  and  historic 
buildings  and  to  encourage  the  preservation 
and  rehabilitation  of  all  structures,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
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Beceivxo  From  tbx  Comptrollb  OurnuL 
467.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  QAnenl 
of  the  Unl^  States,  transmitting  a  report 
that  an  inq>roved  management  Information 
system  is  needed  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank's  capital  loan  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govemment  Operations. 

458.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
that  more  effective  U.S.  participation  is 
needed  in  the  World  Bank  and  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Special  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate Campaign  Expenditures,  1972.  Re- 
port on  campaign  expenditures  investigation 
of  the  election  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  1972  (Rept.  No.  93-1,  Pt.  n). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Hit.  1975.  A  bill  to  amend  the  emergency 
loan  program  under  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  93- 
15).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMs.  ABZUG: 
H.R.  4322.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Judicial 
Code  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of  grand 
jury  proceedings  where  the  convenience  of 
parties  or  witnesses  and  the  Interests  of  Jus- 
tice so  require;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mb.  ABZUG  (for  herself  and  Mr. 

ROTBAL)  : 

H.R.  4323.  A  bUl  to  make  additional  im- 
migrant visas  available  for  immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOWEN: 

H.R.  4324.  A  bill  to  restore  the  rural  water 
and  sewer  grant  program  under  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 

HJi.  4326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  provide  for  the  duty-free  entry  of 
certain  hollow  reinforcing  bars;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CalUomla: 

H.R.  4326.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968  by  designating*  a 
portion  of  the  American  River,  Calif.,  for 
potential  addition  to  the  National  Wild  and 
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Scenic  Rivers  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SIKES: 
HJl.  4327.  A  bill  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  to  carry  out  conserva- 
tion and  rehabilitation  programs  on  military 
reservations;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
IiCarlne  and  Fisheries. 

By  Ms.  ABZUG  (for  herself,  Mr.  Koch, 

Mr.  R06KNTHA1,,  and  Mr.  Tizhnan)  : 

H.  Res.  320.  A  resolution  of  inquiry  with 

respect  to  a  pending  grand  Jury  investigation 

in  the  Northern  District  of  Texas;   to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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40.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  Eutaw  Springs  National 
Battlefield;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

41.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  South  Dakota,  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

42.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oregon,  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

29.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  rela- 
tive to  the  rural  environmental  assistance 
program;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Agriculture. 

SO.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  relative  to 
the  use  of  the  islands  of  Culebra  and  Vieques 
by  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  requesting  the  return 
of  the  lands  owned  by  the  Navy  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

31.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  relative  to  the  use  of  the  Islands  of 
Culebra  and  Vieques  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  and 
requesting  the  return  of  the  lands  owned  by 
the  Navy  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

32.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  relative  to  the  use  of  the  Island  of 
Culebra  by  the  U.S.  Navy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

33.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California,  relative  to  the  export 
of  logs  from  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

34.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  pro- 
posed assistance  to  Zambia  for  the  produc- 
tion of  tobacco;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

35.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  commending  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

36.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  com- 
mending the  President  for  his  role  in  bring- 
ing about  a  cease-fire  in  Vietnam;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

37.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  replacement 
of  the  American  Falls  Dam;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

38  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  the  fencing  of 
land  adjacent  to  highways  that  pass  through 
Federal  land;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

39.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  a  report  of  the 
National  Water  Commission;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insvdar  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

39.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city 
oouncU,  BalUmore,  Md.,  relative  to  the  fund- 
ing of  subsidized  low-  and  middle-Income 
housing  construction ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

40.  Also,  petition  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, Friends  of  the  Earth.  New  Tork,  N.T., 
relative  to  the  findings  of  the  Commission  on 
Population  Growth  and  the  American  Fu- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

41.  Also,  petition  of  Amado  M.  Tuzon.  Ma- 
nila, Republic  of  the  Philippines,  relative 
to  the  late  Presidents  Harry  S.  Truman  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

42.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council.  Balti- 
more, Md.,  )relatlve  to  protecting  the  right 
of  newsmen  to  keep  their  records  and  infor- 
mation sources  confidential;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

43.  Also,  petition  of  Norman  A.  Murdock 
and  other  members  of  the  Ohio  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, urging  the  Congress  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  the  use  of  public  funds  for 
secular  education;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

44.  Also,  petition  of  Donald  A.  DeNovelle 
and  others,  Denver,  Colo.,  relative  to  protec- 
tion for  law  enforcement  officers  sued  for 
damages  In  Federal  court  resulting  from  the 
performance  of  their  duties;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

45.  Also,  petition  of  Robert  M.  Owings,  San 
Pedro,  Calif.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

46.  Also,  petition  of  Leon  E.  and  Esther  M. 
Lofton,  Inglewood,  Calif.,  relative  to  redress 
of  grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

47.  Also,  petition  of  Robert  Lenihan. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

48.  Also,  petition  of  Joe  Kent,  Leonard, 
Tex.,  relative  to  requiring  the  preparation  of 
all  income  tax  returns  by  bonded  income  tax 
consultants;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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A  MONARCH  IN  PERIL:  CALIFOR- 
NIA'S TULE  ELK 


HON.  AUN  CRANSTON 

or    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  19.  1973 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Longlnes  Symphtaiette  Society,  in  coop- 


eration with  the  Sierra  CHub,  is  in  the 
process  of  minting  and  distributing  its 
"America's  Natural  Legacy"  in  precious 
metals  medallions. 

Wisely,  one  of  the  medallions  in  this 
series  depicts  the  legacy  of  California's 
tule  elk,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  short 
informative  pamphlet  aptly  entitled  "A 
Monarch  in  Peril."  describing  the  past 
and  present  status  of  this  rare  species  of 
wildlife. 


This  booklet  provides  a  short  but  ac- 
curate account  of  the  tule  elk,  once  the 
predominant  animal  of  the  semlarid 
California  grasslands.  It  makes  the  case 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Tule  Elk  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  as  would  be  ac- 
complished by  the  enactment  of  my  pro- 
posal, Senate  Joint  Resolution  6,  now  co- 
six)nsored  by  Senators  Tttnnxy,  Nelson, 
McGee,     Stevenson,     Abourezk,    Pell, 
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Travel,  Hollings,  Humphrey,  and  Wil- 

:.IAMS. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Lon- 

;ines  Symphonette  Society  for  bestowing 

his  much  needed  recognition  on  the  be- 

eaguered  tule  elk  and  ask  unanimous 

I  oasent  that  the  text  of  their  inf  orma- 

1  ive  pamphlet  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 

he  peonphlet  was  ordered  to  be  printed 

n  the  Record,  as  follows : 

A  MoMABCH  In  Pebu. 
Few  animals  have  survived  so  precarious, 
'  arled.   colorful   and   tragic   a   past    as   the 
I  California  tule  elk. 

This  dwarf  elk,  Cervtis  nannodea,  half  the 
I  ize  of  the  great  Roosevelt  elk  of  the  north 
]  >aciflc  states,  and  lighter  in  coloration.  Is 
]  loaaessed  with  all  the  dignity  that  mitrks  the 
I  Ik  "Monarch  of  the  Wild." 

Chronicles  of  early  explorers  are  filled  with 
^  .owing  descriptions  of  the  little  elk  that 
\ .as  the  predominant  animal  of  the  seml- 
I  rid  California  grasslands.  Vast  herds  flowed 
t  a  seemingly  endless  numbers  from  the  cen- 
Iral  valleys  to  the  Sierra  foothills  and  the 
1  "aciflc  shores.  One  chronicler  recorded  that 
1  he  stately  little  elk  "actually  darkened  the 
I  lains  for  miles." 

But  with  the  gold  rush  of  Forty-nine  came 
I  he  market  hunter  and  the  cattle  baron.  To 
t  hem,  it  appeared  that  California  was  so  big 
f  nd  so  generously  endowed  that  its  pristine 

V  'onders  were  beyond  reckoning  and  surely 
\  'Ithout  end.  Only  24  years  later.  In  1873, 
\  ranton  slaughter  had  reduced  the  once  great 
1  .erds  to  a  single  tiny  band. 

Riding  over  his  vast  estates  in  Kem 
County,  California,  rancher  Henry  Miller 
s  pled  this  last  pitiful  remnant  of  the  dwarf 
e  Ik  hiding  In  his  tule  marshes.  He  rejoiced 
8 1  discovering  the  "tule  elk,"  and  became 
t  tielr  vigilant  defender  as  well  as  the  origin- 
a  Cor  of  their  common  name.  Giving  orders 
f  or  his  men  to  protect  them,  he  thus  slngle- 
l  andedly  saved  the  elk  from  extinction. 

But  the  battle  for  survival  was  not  yet 

V  on,  for  soon  Miller's  land  began  to  be  sub- 
£  Ivided  into  smaller  farms:  once  again  the 
t  Lile  elk  was  gravely  threatened.  Its  numbers 
C  ropped  to  72  head. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  groups  of  the 
e  Us.  were  transplanted  21  times  to  different 
s  tes  In  an  attempt  to  establish  a  healthy, 
f  -ee-roamUig  herd,  but  each  endeavor  failed. 
1  he  elk  were  so  high-strung  that  safe  cap- 
t  ire  and  transport  were  almost  impossible, 
a  ad  so  highly  specialized  biologically  that 
8  jrvival  In  new  environments  was  precarious 
a  I;  best. 

Finally,  in  1933,  a  transfer  of  penned  ani- 
r  lals  to  freedom  In  the  scenic  Owens  Valley 
o ;  eastern  California  proved  eminently  suc- 
c  (ssful.  Here  the  little  elk  found  freedom  to 
Dam  and  familiar  surroundings.  The  arid 
g-asslands  and  brush  resembled  its  original 
habitat,  while  the  75  by  10-mile  area,  sur- 
r  >unded  by  natural  barriers,  provided  free- 
d  Dm  and  isolation  within  a  safely  clrcum- 
siribed  territory. 

But  even  here  stockmen  and  trophy 
hunters  marred  the  dwarf  elk's  Eden.  By 
1  >60  It  appeared  that  once  again  time  was 
r  inning  out  for  the  tiile  elk. 

Then  a  few  dedicated  people,  ^rising  to 
d  if  end  the  elk,  formed  The  ComrtWttee  for 
t  le  Preservation  of  the  Tule  Elk.  Ptom  all 

0  ^er  the  world  they  came  forward  t6  save 
t  le  animal . 

At  first  the  struggle  was  great,  but  by  1970 
c  ew  concepts  stirred  In  the  minds  of  men. 
E  iirth  Day  was  bom  and  the  voice  of,  the 
"  Os  cried  out  to  preserve  our  wlldllf*.  In 

1  )71  the  California  leglalat\ire  enacted  a  law 
ti »  restore  the  tule  elk  to  the  number  1^,000 
li  1  its  native  state,  before  it  could  agalA  be 
s  ibjected  to  hunting.  Bills  were  Introduced 
1 1  set  part  of  the  Owens  Valley  aside  as  ah 
oficlal  tule  elk  national  wildlife  refuge. 
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So  now,  under  the  snowcapped  Sierra  to 
the  west  and  barren  chiseled  Inyo  Moun- 
tains to  the  east,  the  tule  elk  fulfill  their 
traditional  life  cycle  amid  sage,  saltbrush 
and  grasses,  in  thunderstorms  or  parching 
drought  .  .  .  wUd  and  free. 

As  the  spring  thaw  melts  the  river's  ice 
and  tender  shoots  of  new  grass  burst  from 
ihe  sod,  tule  elk  herds  of  30  to  40  animals 
return  to  the  valley  from  wintering  in  the 
high  areas.  Shaggy  and  gaunt,  with  ooats 
sun-bleached  to  a  sandy  color,  the  elk  begin 
feasting  on  the  new  grasses,  building  up 
their  strength  after  the  lean  winter. 

Soon,  in  April  or  May,  each  tule  elk  cow 
gives  birth  to  one  or  two  tiny  spotted  calves. 
Able  to  stand  from  birth,  the  newborn  elk 
totters  to  brushy  cover  where  it  remains 
hidden  all  day,  coming  out  at  night  to  fol- 
low the  cow  as  she  grazes. 

Summer  is  a  peaceiul  time;  but  the  peace 
is  shortlived.  As  the  late-summer  rutting 
season  begins  the  herd  grows  restless.  Snort- 
ing and  thrashing  their  antlers  against  the 
ground  to  remove  the  soft  velvet  covering, 
the  great  bulls  prepare  for  the  thunderous 
battles  of  rut. 

The  oldest  and  largest  bulls  come  out  of 
velvet  first,  and  soon  the  hills  echo  with  the 
mighty  sounds  of  bugled  challenges.  When 
two  well-matched  bulls  meet,  the  challenge  Is 
taken  up  and,  antlers  crashing,  they  lock  in 
deadly  combat,  struggling  for  balShce  and 
footing  In  a  contest  of  strength.  Often  a  bull 
is  mortally  wounded;  if  the  antlers  should 
fail  to  disengage,  both  elk  wUl  starve  to 
death. 

But  usually  one  of  the  combatants  emerges 
victorious,  and  to  him  goes  the  prize:  a  group 
of  waiting  cows.  Herding  them  like  a  dog, 
the  triumphant  bull  begins  a  reign  which  is 
both  perilous  and  exhausting,  for  his  vic- 
tory is  never  secure.  Bachelor  bulls  watch 
and  wait  nearby  for  the  slightest  opportunity 
to  rush  in  and  disrupt  the  herd,  forcing  the 
leader  to  be  ever  alert. 

Constant  vigilance  eventually  takes  its 
toll,  and  by  early  fall  the  once-vigorous 
master  of  the  herd  begins  to  fail.  Scarred 
from  battle,  weakened  by  hunger  and  lack 
of  sleep,  he  is  now  fair  game  for  ths  smaller 
bulls  which  will  harass  him,  until  finally 
he  is  driven  from  the  herd.  A  younger  bull 
then  takes  command,  perhaps  to  remain  for 
the  rest  of  the  mating  season,  or  perhaps  to 
be  defeated  and  replaced  several  times  before 
winter  draws  near  and  the  rutting  season 
closes. 


CARS  OR  PEOPLE? 


HON.  BELU  S.  ABZUG 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
had  the  privilege  of  presenting  my  views 
on  Federal  operating  subsidies  for  mass 
transit  to  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs.  I  would  like 
to  insert  that  testimony  in  the  Record: 

St&temxnt  bt  Bella  8.  Abzttc 
I  would  like  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  the  bill  tmder  consideration  (S386) ,  which 
would  authorize  grants  to  ttssure  adequate 
commuter  service  in  urban  areas.  Unless  a 
solution  to  the  transportation  crisis  is  found 
soon,  our  cities  wUl  become  totally  unlivable. 
As  It  is,  the  quality  of  life  decreases  each 
year  for  mllUons  of  Americans,  as  we  spend 
longer  and  longer  hours  Just  getting  to  work 
and  home  again. 

According  to  the  1970  census.  73.5  percent 
of  Americans — about  150  million  people — live 
In  urban  areas;  In  addition,  a  substantial 
number  of  the  remaining  26.5  percent  com- 
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mute  to  urban  areas  to  earn  their  living. 
These  people  must  be  moved  around — from 
oSlce  to  office  as  well  as  between  home  and 
ofBce — and  they  must  move  either  in  pri- 
vately-owned automobiles  or  in  some  form 
of  public  or  semi-public  mass  transporta- 
tion. 

To  far  too  great  an  extent,  our  national 
transportation  policies  have  ignored  the  need 
to  move  people  in  favor  of  the  need  to  move 
goods,  and  have  Ignored  the  need  to  move 
people  and  goods  within  urban  areas  In  favor 
of  the  need  to  move  people  and  goods  be» 
tween  urban  areas.  The  transportation  situ- 
ation In  our  urban  areas  Is  at  a  crisis  level, 
and  we  must  take  giant  steps  to  deal  with  it 
as  soon  as  is  humanly  p>oesibIe. 

Existing  mass  transit  facilities  are,  for  the 
most  part,  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mands made  upon  them.  The  facilities  are  old 
and  subject  to  frequent  breakdowns;  the 
systems  are  uncoordinated  and  do  not  cover 
adequately  either  the  central  cities  or  the 
subiurbs. 

Our  urban  mass  transit  systems  are  not 
only  unable  to  engage  in  needed  construction 
and  maintenance  activities  but  also  unable 
to  meet  their  day-to-day  operating  costs.  As 
a  result,  fares  are  going  up  and  up;  In  New 
York  City,  for  example,  mass  transit  fares 
have  gone  from  fifteen  cents  to  thirty-five 
cents  over  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  they 
show  every  likelihood  of  climbing  still  fur- 
ther in  the  near  futvire.  This  money  is  being 
taken  from  those  who  can  least  afford  It — 
working  men  and  women.  Our  failure  to  give 
adequate  financial  aid  to  mass  transit,  which 
Is  as  much  of  an  essential  service  for  work- 
ing people  as  is  police  protection,  takes  food 
out  of  their  mouths  and  clothing  from  their 
backs.  To  add  insult  to  Injury,  they  must  en- 
dure Inhuman  conditions  Just  to  get  to  and 
from  work  each  day. 

As  if  this  were  not  bad  enough,  our  failure 
to  make  mass  transit  attractive  to  potential 
riders  who  con  afford  cars  leaves  them  willing 
to  suffer  through  the  noise,  smoke  and 
frustration  of  rush  hour  traffic,  not  to  men- 
tion the  agony  of  finding  parking  space  at 
a  reasonable  price  once  they  get  where  they 
are  going.  If  people  are  willing  to  travel  on 
the  Long  Island  Expressway  during  the  eve- 
ning rush  hour  on  a  hot  summer  day — and 
tens  of  thousands  are — then  we  have  failed 
to  meet  our  responsibilities  with  regard  to 
mass  transportation. 

For  transportation  In  and  around  crowded 
urban  areas,  autos  are  extremely  inefficient. 
Per  person  carried,  they  take  up  far  more 
space,  use  more  of  our  dwindling  supply  of 
gasoline,  create  far  more  air  and  noise  pollu- 
tion, and  create  more  congestion  tlian  mass 
transit  facilities.  Unfortunately — and  largely 
as  a  resvUt  of  the  transportation  policies  of 
the  federal  government — state  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  been  doing  far  more  building 
of  highways  than  of  mass  transit  faculties. 

The  Highway  Trust  Fund  has  expended 
about  $4  billion  annually  on  highways.  Mass 
transit  has  been  a  poor  step-chUd  when  it 
comes  to  federal  help.  Under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transit  Act,  the  total  amount  of  funding  au- 
thorized for  both  construction  grants  and 
loans  is  less  than  $31/2  JallUon;  for  fiscal  year 
1972.  only  $900  million  was  appropriated  and, 
believe  it  or  not,  the  Administration  Im- 
pounded $300  million  of  even  that  paltry 
sum. 

The  message  cannot  be  lost  on  anyone,  and 
is  certainly  clear  to  state  and  local  officials; 
build  more  highways,  especially  superhigh- 
ways, and  we  in  Washington  will  pay  almost 
the  entire  bill;  build  mass  transit  facilities, 
and  you  are  on  your  own. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  some  time  that 
this  sort  of  policy,  If  allowed  to  continue, 
will  strangle  our  central  cities  and.  In  the 
process,  strangle  the  rest  of  the  nation  as 
well.  Former  Secretary  Volpe,  In  speaking  of 
his  home  state,  Massachusetts,  noted: 

.  .  new  highways  across  the  State  allow 
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(Jucks  to  get  from  the  New  York  border  to 
within  ten  miles  of  Boston  In  2^  hours  In- 
stead of  7  hours.  When  they  get  near  Boston, 
however,  It  takes  them  an  hour  or  more  to 
go  that  additional  distance  because  of  the 
congestion." 

My  own  home  area.  New  York  City.  Is 
much  more  crowded  than  Boston,  and  it 
faces  a  correspondingly  more  acute  situation. 
The  policy  of  encouraging  long-distance 
highways  over  urban  roads  and/or  mass 
transit  facilities  has  hurt  urban  and  subur- 
ban dwellers  for  many  years;  now,  it  has 
reached  the  point  where  It  is  severely  In- 
juring the  long-haul  truckers  for  whom  the 
Interstate  system  was  designed.  Thus,  use  of 
federal  funds  is  entirely  appropriate  for  the 
construction  and  operation  of  urban  mass 
transit  systems,  for  unless  vast  sums  of 
money  are  spent  on  such  systems,  the  traffic 
congestion  in  and  around  the  lu-ban  centers 
of  commerce  will  render  the  entire  Interstate 
system  useless  for  business  purposes. 

I  do  have  one  specific  request  with  respect 
to  the  bill  before  you,  S.  386.  On  Page  3,  at 
Line  13,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
would  be  authorized  to  make  grants  or  loans 
for  operational  expenses  "to  any  state  or 
local  public  body."  I  take  It  that  the  Intent 
of  this  language  is  to  provide  for  direct 
grants  to  local  transit  agencies,  where  such 
agencies  exist,  and  I  fully  support  that  In- 
tent. However,  the  language  does  not  make 
this  clear,  and  I  would  hope  that  either  In 
the  final  version  of  the  legislation  or  In  the 
accompanying  report,  you  will  indicate  that 
local  transit  agencies,  if  they  exist,  should 
receive  their  share  of  these  operating  ex- 
penses directly  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  support. 


BIRTHDAY  OP  GENERAL  STONE- 
WALL JACKSON 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19,  1973 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
military  history  of  this  country  is  replete 
with  examples  of  great  generals  who 
have  led  their  forces  with  such  brilliance 
as  to  earn  the  everlasting  acclaim  of 
their  countrymen.  Few,  however,  have 
earned  the  respect  of  friend  and  foe  alike 
as  Thomas  J.  "Stonewall"  Jackson. 

The  21st  of  January  marked  the  148th 
anniversary  of  Old  Stoney's  birth  in 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  Orphaned  at  the  age 
of  6,  Jackson  met  adversity,  even  as  a 
child  with  a  perseverance  and  determi- 
nation that  was  to  set  the  pattern  for  his 
futxu-e  successes  as  a  brilliant  military 
tactician.  He  consistently  displayed  a  will 
to  win  which  brushed  aside  the  obstacles 
in  the  path  to  victory,. 

He  obtained  an  appointment  to  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  at  a  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country  when  such  ap- 
pointments were  difficult  to  come  by.  At 
West  Point  he  set  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment that  earned  him  the  17th  place  in 
his  graduating  class  and  the  recognition 
of  his  leadership  abilities  by  his  class- 
mates and  instructors. 

Following  receipt  of  his  commission, 
Jackson  was  honored  for  gallantry  on 
the  field  of  battle  during  the  campaign 
^  Mexico.  After  his  return  to  the  States, 
he  resigned  from  the  Army  to  accept  an 
CXix ^283— Part  4 
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appointment  as  an  instructor  at  the  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute.  The  outbreak  of 
the  War  Between  the  States,  however, 
found  him  back  in  the  saddle,  firm  Ln  his 
belief  that  the  Almighty  was  clearly  on 
the  side  of  the  Confederacy. 

From  that  moment  on  his  military 
career  is  legendary.  Even  the  changes  in 
warfare  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
century  have  not  dimmed  the  value  of 
the  study  of  Jackson's  campaigns  by 
students  of  military  tactics. 

Jackson  is  perhaps  noted  most  for  his 
refusal  to  accept  defeat  regardless  of  the 
odds,  thus  the  title  of  "Stonewall"  which 
originated  with  his  determined  stand  at 
Stoney  Hill  during  the  First  Battle  of 
Manassas  and  has  almost  obliterated  the 
fact  that  he  was  christened  Thomas. 
From  that  moment  on  he  became  the 
nemesis  of  the  Union  forces.  Four  Fed- 
eral armies  pursued  him  throughout  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  in  hopes  of  destroy- 
ing him.  Jackson  evaded  each,  in  turn, 
then  reversed  the  field  and  struck  them 
down  one  at  a  time. 

Jackson,  a  deeply  reUgious  man,  be- 
lieved firmly  in  the  right  of  the  cause  for 
which  he  was  struggling  and  believed  as 
well  that  the  rightfulness  of  his  cause 
gave  his  forces  near  invincibility.  His 
life  is  an  example  of  the  significance  of 
generalship  to  tactical  victories  and  an 
inspiration  to  all  whether  they  be  stu- 
dents of  military  history  or  of  human 
conduct. 


A   SALUTE   TO   INVENTORS 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  19,  1973 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday,  February  11,  Inventors  across 
the  country  were  saluted  on  the  birth- 
day of  Thomas  Edison,  an  inventor  who 
created  approximately  1,100  patented 
inventions. 

Thomas  Edison  and  many  other  in- 
ventors encouraged  by  the  U.S.  patent 
system's  protection  of  patent  rights 
were  given  the  Incentive  to  create  new 
products  and  discover  better  uses  for  old 
ones.  They  were  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  whole  new  industries,  em- 
ploying millions  of  people.  The  creative 
genius  of  these  inventors  has  been  the 
driving  force  in  developing  new  tech- 
nologies. Increased  productivity,  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  President,  our  distinguished 
minority  leader,  Hugh  Scott,  at  the 
Fifth  Floyd  Crews  Lecture  on  Patent 
Law  at  New  York  University  last  No- 
vember, spelled  out  the  need  for  a 
healthy,  growing  American  patent  sys- 
tem. I  think  it  would  be  appropriate, 
therefore,  that  Senator  Scott's  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

Remarks  bt  Senatox  Hugh  Scorr 

We  all  agree  on  the  occasion  of  this  lecture 
that  a  declining  future  for  our  patent  sys- 
tem and  its  supporting  patent  law  Is  not 
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desirable.  I  am  sure  you  share  my  belief  that 
patents  have  been  and  that  they  can  and 
will  continue  to  be  a  powerful  Incentive  and 
force  for  the  future  application  of  science 
and  technology  in  the  public  interest. 

Our  patent  system  cannot  live  in  the  past. 
We  must  seek  to  peer  ahead,  however  uncer- 
tainly. Into  the  future  of  our  technological 
post  Industrial  society,  and  Into  the  role  of 
patents,  the  patent  system  and  patent  law.  1 
see  a  continuing  need  for  reform  of  the  leg- 
islative basis  for  our  patent  system  and  the 
procedures  of  the  Patent  Office. 

Looking  ahead  a  few  months  to  the  start 
of  the  93rd  Congress,  it  is  no  feat  of  forecast- 
ing to  anticipate  a  continuing  interest  by 
many  members  of  Congress  for  reform,  and 
my  continuing  commitment  will  be  for  a 
statutory  clarification  of  the  issue  of  com- 
pulsory patent  licensing.  The  coming  months 
should  see  spirited  Interest  in  this  Issue,  for 
the  big  battle  at  this  year's  meeting  of  the 
Patent  Section  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion was  over  the  question  of  whether  the 
Association  should  abandon  its  long  stand- 
ing opposition  to  compulso^-  licensing  and 
support  a  statutory  provision  on  that  subject. 
Current  forces  of  consumerism  and  con- 
cern about  our  declining  position  in  so-called 
high  technology  international  trade  clearly 
show  why  compulsory  licensing  will  receive 
continuing  attention. 

Likewise,  another  critical  Issue  confronting 
the  patent  system  is  enforcement — that  is, 
litigation  involving  patents.  Over  the  years, 
various  proposals  have  been  made  to  Improve 
the  conduct  of  patent  litigation  by  such 
methods  as  establishing  a  single  court  of 
patent  appeals,  by  the  appointment  of  mas- 
ters to  make  technical  findings  of  fact  In 
patent  litigation  and  by  incresislng  the  pre- 
sumption that  a  patent  Is  valid  until  shown 
otherwise.  None  of  these  proposals  has  com- 
manded general  support,  so  the  underlying 
problem  of  enforcement  still  awaits  solution. 
That  solution  will  require  much  hard  headed 
thought  by  scholars  and  practitioners  of 
patent  law. 

These  Issues  of  compulsory  licensing,  and 
of  enforcement  are  well  known  to  you,  and 
need  no  further  elaboration  from  this  po- 
dium. We  wUl  In  due  course  argue  them  out 
in  the  proper  arena. 

What  I  would  like  to  present  now  is  an 
example  of  the  current  thinking  about  the 
relationship  between  science,  technology  and 
the  Nation's  growth.  The  common  thread 
running  through  this  example  Is  that  the 
ultimate  benefits  from  the  use  of  science  and 
technology  reqvUres  application;  that  appli- 
cation Is  the  field  of  the  Inventor,  the  in- 
novator and  the  promoter  and  an  effectively 
operating  patent  system  is  a  powerful  force 
to  accelerate  such  applications. 

In  predicting  the  future,  it  has  become 
fashionable  for  some  to  assume  that  mnp  is 
in  control  of  his  destiny  for  the  first  time  In 
his  history  by  virtue  of  our  modem  science 
and  technology.  Allow  me  to  Illustrate  this 
assumption  In  terms  of  the  population  prob- 
lem, which  many  observers  place  high  or  at 
the  top  of  the  list  of  urgent  problems.  For 
our  Illustration,  consider  an  analysis  of  world 
population  growth  and  related  technical 
problems  made  by  two  scentlsts  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

The  authors  arrive  at  what  Is  to  them  the 
obvious  and  Important  conclusion  that  popu- 
lation growth  is  the  major  problem  facing 
the  world  today.  They  see  the  population  ap- 
proaching a  level  at  which  environmental  re- 
sistance will  soon  become  the  dominant  con- 
trol mechanism  unless  some  form  of  world- 
wide birth  control  is  achieved.  Time  is  the 
critical  factor.  They  foresee  a  rising  death 
rate  In  most  parts  of  the  world,  which  will 
not  leave  the  developed  nations  unaffected, 
and  urge  that  the  United  States  estatoll&h 
strong,  well-defined  national  goals  to  re- 
move the  pressure  of  interntd  population 
problems.    The   specific    technical    develop- 
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1  aenta  which  they  prescribe  for  achievement 
I  if  this  U.S.  goal  assume  success  In  several 
I  Teas  of  research  and  development.  Paren- 
Ihetlcally.  if  succeaaful,  these  efforts  should 
I  Iso  give  rise  to  many  useful  patents,  and  to 
]  lollcy  Issues  concerning  who  will  ultimately 
'  tse  them  and  tor  what  purposes.  The  authors 
(  all  for  the  following : 

(1)  Development  of  techniques  for  the 
(lonverslon  of  wasta  products  Into  useful 
lorms.  Most  Important  industrial  activities 
:  aust  be  revised  to  minimize  or  eliminate 
'  ;aste  production  and  to  facilitate  the  oon- 

ersion  of  unavoidable  wastes. 

(2)  Establishment  of  a  central  agency  for 
1  he  control  of  the  use  of  energy  and  natural 
lesources  with  the  overall  purpose  of  pro- 
'  idlng  a  rational  basis  for  national  policies 
1  egardlng  growth  and  development. 

(3)  Establishment  of  large-scale  research 
.  ,nd  development  programs  for  effllcent  har- 
'  estlng  of  marine  resources. 

(4)  Development,  as  soon  as  possible,  of 
1  nore  eflBclent  methods  of  energy  conversion. 

I  present  their  conclusions  not  to  endorse 

(ir  oppose   them  but  to  illustrate   the   Im- 

]  lortance  attac  .ed  to  that  chain  of  human 

^tivlties    which    begins    with    research    and 

I  ixtends    through     development,    invention, 

,nd  innovation  to  practical  application.  And 

ntertwlned    throughout    this    chain    is    the 

bread   of   patents,   patent   law    and    patent 

I  ystems. 

So    for    me    It    appears    that    the    patent 

:  raternlty    lives    in    an    exciting    time    when 

;  apldly    changing    technologies    will    make 

)  nore  demands  than  ever  upon  effective  oper- 

itlon  of  our  patent  system. 

I  have  no  reservations  in  predicting  an 
ixcitlng  future  for  our  national  patent  sys- 
«m  and  its  supporting  body  of  patent  law. 
The  new  technologies  that  the  private  and 
>ublic  parts  of  our  Nation  wish  to  bring  Into 
ise  and  Into  the  market  place  will  generate 
I  fresh  new  flow  of  Invention  and  t>pF>or- 
unltles  for  Innovation.  How  well  will  the 
)atent  system  fulfill  Its  constitutional  re- 
iponslbillties  to  promote  the  progress  of 
iclence  and  usefvil  arts  by  securing  for  Ilmlt- 
!d  times  to  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
heir  discoveries?  This  remains  to  be  seen. 
Some  of  you  will  be  prime  movers  for  what 
lappens. 


THE  INTERNAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAM 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1973 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  House,  I  desire  to  insert 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  General  Brownfield  who 
heads  the  Military  Order  of  the  World 
Wars,  together  with  a  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  that  organization  re- 
garding a  recent  report  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  titled  "The  Federal 
Civilian  Employee  Loyalty  Program." — 
House  Report  No.  92-1637  of  January  3, 
1973. 

General  Brownfield  advises  that  the 
Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars  has 
noted  with  dismay  and  concern  the 
present  failures  in  the  administration 
of  the  loysdty-security  program  regulat- 
ing Federal  civilian  employment  as  re- 
flected in  the  aforementioned  subcom- 
mittee   report.    A    resolution    recently 
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enacted  by  that  organization  urges  sup- 
port by  Members  of  the  Congress  with  a 
view  toward  the  enactment  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  effective  program  on  the 
subject. 

Indeed,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that 
there  should  be  a  strong  reaction  among 
our  patriotic  groups  and  our  citizenry 
to  the  failures  in  the  Federal  civUian 
employee  loyalty  program  which  the 
subcommittee  repwrt  has  pointed  out. 
This  report,  prepared  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Preyer),  sub- 
committee chairman,  based  upon  a  most 
intensive  and  thorough  study,  is  im- 
doubtedly  a  monumental  contribution  to 
the  subject,  and  I  recommend  it  for 
serious  consideration  by  all  Members  of 
the  House. 

The  letter  and  resolution  follow: 
The  Military  Osder 

OF  THE  World  Wars, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  5, 1973. 
Hon.  Richard  H.  Ichord. 
Internal  Security  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ichord:  The  Military  Order  of  the 
World  Wars  has  noted  with  dismay  and  con- 
cern the  inadequate  and  ineffective  Internal 
security  program  executed  by  the  Federal 
government  for  Its  ofBclals  and  employees, 
as  described  In  the  report,  "The  Federal 
Civilian  Employee  Loyalty  Program,"  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 

By  resolution  No.  2  herewith,  the  Order 
requests  that  this  unsatisfactory  condition 
be  corrected  by  appropriate  legislation  and 
effective  Implementing  programs. 

It  Is  requested  that  full  and  open  hearings 
on  this  matter  be  held  at  an  early  date,  with 
a  view  toward  awakening  public  opinion  and 
designing  adequate  legislation  and  programs 
properly  to  cope  with  the  problem. 
Sincerely, 

A.  R.  BROWNrnxD, 
Brigadier  General,  U.S.  Army  (Retired) 
Chief  of  Staff. 
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NO  PARALLEL  BETWEEN  REHABILI- 
TATION PROGRAMS  FOR  GER- 
MANY AND  JAPAN,  AND  FOR 
NORTH  VIETNAM 


The  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars — 
Resolution   No.    2 

Whereas,  the  Internal  security  program  of 
this  nation  has  been  found  by  the  Congress 
to  be  Inadequate  and  Ineffective;  and 

Whereas,  the  first  duty  of  any  government 
is  to  protect  Itself  and  maintain  Itself  as  a 
secure  and  stable  institution  under  Its  con- 
stitutional authority;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  this  nation  are  con- 
stitutionally entitled  to  government  which  Is 
dedicated  in  its  entirety  and  without  excep- 
tion to  the  Interests  of  his  nation  above  all 
others : 

Be  it  hereby  resolved,  by  the  General  Staff 
of  The  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars,  In 
midwinter  conference  assembled,  that  the 
United  States  of  America  Is  ill-served  by  gov- 
ernment officials  and  government  employees 
who  fall  in  any  degree  to  do  their  utmost  to 
maintain  a  high  degree  of  Internal  security 
In  our  government  against  all  enemies,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  as  required  by  oath  of 
office  and  lawful  official  responsibility. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  all  members  of  the 
Congress  be  hereby  most  strongly  advised 
that  a  comprehensive  new  and  thoroughly 
effective  program  of  Internal  security,  backed 
by  federal  statutes  containing  high  standards 
and  severe  penalties,  is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  general  welfare  of  our 
nation  and  should  be  put  Into  effect  at  the 
earliest  possible  time. 

A.  R.  Brownfield, 
Brigadier  General,  U.S.  Army  (Retired) , 
Chief  of  Staff. 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF  viroinia 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  19.  1973 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Rappahannock  Record,  pub- 
lished at  Kilmarnock,  Va.,  tn  famed 
Lancaster  County,  carried  in  its  issue 
of  February  8, 1973,  an  interesting  article 
by  Brig.  Gen.  Rothwell  H.  Brown,  retired. 
General  Brown  points  out  that — 
There  Is  absolutely  no  parallel  between  our 
rehabilitation  programs  for  Germany  and 
Japan  and  the  rehabilitation  program  ap- 
parently agreed  to  by  Dr.  Kissinger  for  North 
Vietnam. 

General  Brown's  piece  merits  careful 
reading. 

The  editor  of  the  Rappahannock  Rec- 
ord is  J.  E.  Currell,  a  long-time  friend, 
as  is  General  Brown. 

I  ask  im£inimous  consent  that  General 
Brown's  piece  from  the  Rappahannock 
Record  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Now  Let  Us  See 
(By  Rothwell  H.  Brown) 

For  a  country  which  prides  Itself  upon 
advertising,  the  United  States  has  shown  an 
Ineptitude  In  advertising  the  Justness  of  Its 
cause  In  South  Vietnam  which  Is  positively 
Incredible. 

In  spite  of  protests  by  the  Ralph  Naders  of 
this  country,  advertising  has  been  a  help 
and  only  rarely  a  hindrance  to  the  housewife 
and  to  the  businessman  making  their  pur- 
chase decisions  In  the  free  capitalistic 
market. 

It  Is  therefore  extremely  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  righteousness  of  our  cause  In 
South  Vietnam  has  never  been  fully  adver- 
tised to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Somewhere  along  the  line  the  communica- 
tions media  created  the  impression  that  the 
United  States  was  the  actual  aggressor  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Since  it  has  been  perfectly  obvious  right 
from  the  very  beginning  when  the  commu- 
nists began  to  circumvent  the  1954  Geneva 
Accords  that  the  communists  were  deter- 
mined upon  seizing  total  power  over  all  of 
Vietnam,  It  Is  simply  Incredible  to  read  In 
the  American  press  that  the  United  States 
Is  the  aggressor  nation. 

In  looking  back  over  this  long  and  deadly 
struggle  the  American  press  and  particu- 
larly American  television  commentators  have 
blown  up,  out  of  all  proportion,  unfortunate 
Incidents  such  as  occurred  at  My  Lai.  At 
the  same  time,  they  have  played  down  the 
terrible  and  cruel  massacre  of  thousand^  of 
Innocent  people  at  Hue  and  the  senseless 
cannonading  of  refugees  fleeing  from  QuaWg 
Trl.  ^ 

American  bombing  of  strategic  mlMtary 
areas  In  North  Vietnam  has  been  likened 
unto  Hitler's  murder  of  millions  of  Jews. 
However,  the  assassination  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Innocent  school  teachers  and  village 
chiefs  In  South  Vietnam  by  both  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  has  received 
almost  no  publicity  In  the  liberal  press  In  the 
country. 

It  Is  also  quite  amazing  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands   of    churchmen    have    supported   the 
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atheistic  communist  government  of  North 
Vietnam.  Even  more  astounding  Is  the  num- 
ber of  Catholic  priests  who  have  joined  In 
pro-athelstlc  propaganda  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  millions  of  Catholics  fled  North  Vietnam 
In  1954  and  that  President  Thleu  himself  Is 
a  deeply  devout  Catholic. 

If  there  was  ever  a  cause  of  Justice,  It  lay 
in  our  Intervention  for  the  preservation  of 
freedom  and  a  belief  In  God  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Yet  somehow  or  other,  the  very  adver- 
tising skills  which  have  made  this  country  an 
economic  powerhouse  were  twisted  and  dis- 
torted Into  making  us  craven  butchers. 

Now  that  some  sort  of  a  peace  has  Anally 
been  brought  about  by  President  Nixon,  this 
great  antl-Amerlcan  propaganda  machine  Is 
being  geared  up  to  convince  the  American 
people  that  they  have  been  the  chief  agent 
of  destruction  of  a  perfectly  Innocent  peace- 
loving  people  tn  North  Vietnam. 

Already  every  advertising  skill  hitherto 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  American  products  on 
the  free  market  Is  now  being  devoted  to  creat- 
ing an  atmosphere  which  will  convince  the 
American  people  that  they  have  been  morally 
responsible  for  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

The  awful  destruction  which  was  inflicted 
upon  South  Vietnam  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese Invasion  forces,  particularly  during 
the  Tet  offensive.  Is  totally  Ignored.  The 
mining  of  Haiphong  harbor  and  the  Christ- 
mas bombing  of  North  Vietnam  are  now 
being  presented  as  forcing  this  country  to 
spend  billions  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
dollars  for  the  rehabilitation  of  North 
Vletnaun. 

The  liberal  press  now  cries  out  through 
every  communications  and  advertising  media 
that,  since  the  United  States  was  the  chief 
instrument  of  destruction  In  North  Vietnam, 
it  bears  a  moral  responsibility  to  completely 
repair  all  the  damage  which  It  did.  This  Is  an 
absolute  fallacy,  but  If  it  Is  not  met  with 
counter-advertising  and  propaganda,  the 
American  taxpayer  Is  going  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  the  most  cruel  aggressors  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  United 
States  Instituted  the  Mar.shall  Plan  for  Eu- 
rope In  order  to  prevent  the  shattered  na- 
tions of  Europe  from  becoming  communist. 
Likewise,  the  economic  and  rehabilitation 
programs  which  were  set  up  by  General 
MacArthur  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Japan 
were  designed  for  the  same  purpose. 

There  is  absolutely  no  parallel  between  our 
rehabilitation  programs  for  Germany  and 
Japan  and  fhe  rehabilitation  program  ap- 
parently agreed  to  by  Dr.  Kissinger  for  North 
Vietnam. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  American  taxpayer,  who  Is  already 
struggling  under  a  terrific  burden  of  taxation, 
should  be  required  to  see  his  hard  earned 
dollars  spent  in  the  rehabilitation  of  a  com- 
munist enemy  who  has  killed  50,000  Ameri- 
cans and  wounded  or  disabled  nearly  a  half 
million  more.  If  reconstruction  Is  required. 
In  North  Vietnam,  then  let  Soviet  Russia  and 
communist  Red  China,  who  gave  them  the 
arms  with  which  to  carry  on  their  aggrss- 
slon,  pay  the  bill.  And  let  this  country  return 
once  again  to  that  great  slogan  of  Charles 
Cotesworth  Plnckney,  "Millions  for  defense 
but  not  one  cent  for  tribute." 


THE  ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1973 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
recently  sent  a  newsletter  to  my  con- 
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stituents  in  Virginia's  Second  Congres- 
sional District.  I  would  like  to  share  the 
text  with  my  colleagues  at  this  point  In 
the  point  in  the  Record: 
Greetings  Prom  Washington — February 
1973 
the  energy  crisis 

"The  energy  picnic  Is  over  for  America." 
These  words  describe  the  current  "energy 
crisis"  that  has  suddenly  been  thnist  on 
stage.  For  years  there  has  been  talk  of  such  a 
development.  Dire  warnings  were  Issued,  then 
promptly  disregarded  as  being  something 
beyond  the  pale  of  contemporary  America. 
Now  we  have  lumber  mills  shutting  down 
because  of  fuel  shortages.  Homeowners 
can't  get  hookups  to  gas  lines.  Farmers  can't 
dry  grain.  In  Tidewater  there  has  been  a 
severe  shortage  of  kerosene.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  it:  the  energy  squeeze  is  here.  JJot 
surprisingly,  all  eyes  have  turned  toward 
the  government,  and  specifically  the  in- 
gress. But  passing  a  law  isn't  going  to  solve 
the  energy  crisis. 

C.  Howard  Hardesty,  Jr.,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  the  Continental  Oil  Company, 
who  described  our  past  policies  as  a  "pic- 
nic," states  bluntly:  "The  simple  fact  Is  that 
we  are  spoiled  rotten.  Except  for  our  fam- 
ily, sacrifices  don't  come  easy  to  any  of  us. 
We  want  low  cost,  low-sulphur  fuel  oil,  but 
we  don't  want  ships,  pipelines,  terminals  or 
refineries  on  our  shores. 

"We  want  adequate  supplies  of  domestic 
oil  and  gas,  but  we  don't  want  to  explore 
the  potentiality  of  offshore  areas.  We  want 
more  imports  of  crude  oil,  but  we  don't 
want  to  give  foreign  nations  a  stranglehold 
on  our  economy.  We  want  more  natural  gas, 
but  we  will  not  let  market  forces  set  real 
values. 

"We  want  more  coal,  but  we  don't  want 
surface  mining  and  prohibit  coal's  use  by 
sulphur  restrictions.  We  demand  adequate 
supplies  of  electricity  but  resist  setting  up 
nuclear  plants.  We  want  to  use  more  oil  more 
efficiently  but  rush  out  to  buy  8  mlle-per- 
gallon  automobile  monsters.  At  this  point 
In  time,  our  environmental  concerns  are  more 
deeply  rooted  than  our  energy  concerns.  So 
far  we  are  not  wUUng  to  accept  the  fact  that 
some  tradeoffs,  some  compromises  will  be 
needed  to  keep  these  Inconsistencies  from 
destroying  our  way  of  life." 

From  all  sides  comes  the  message.  America 
can  no  longer  live  "on  the  cheap"  in  terms 
of  energy.  We  have  been  on  a  Joyrlde.  and 
now  It's  over.  If  we  are  to  keep  Juice  flowing 
Into  our  electric  flngernaU  flies,  carving 
knives,  toothbriishes,  and  shoe-sblne  ma- 
chines, we've  got  to  pay  the  piper.  How  did 
we  get  Into  this  mess? 

During  the  1930*8  the  US  Government  ad- 
vocated a  low-cost  energy  policy.  Prices  were 
held  down,  consumption  of  energy  pushed 
relentlessly  by  advertising  and  In  many  cases 
subsidy.  We  energized  everything  in  sight. 
Now,  due  to  sudden  awakening  of  environ- 
mental concern,  plus  the  realization  that 
our  current  energy  sources  are  flnlte,  we  face 
crisis  across  the  land. 

The  January  22  Issue  of  Newsweek  high- 
lighted the  energy  crisis  and  contained  some 
startling  statistics  which  are  worth  repeating 
here.  They  tell  a  graphic  story. 

We  have  6%  of  the  world's  population,  but 
biirn  up  33%  of  the  world's  energy,  some 
69,000,000,000,000,000  (quadrillion)  British 
Thermal  Units  (BTU)  a  year.  Projections  are 
for  a  rapid  increase,  unless  we  level  off  our 
gadgetry  and  develop  more  efficient  processes 
In  manufacture,  motoring,  heating  and  cool- 
ing, and  other  energy  uses. 

We  have  on  hand  52  bUUon  barrels  of  oil, 
about  10  years'  supply  at  today's  rate  of  con- 
simiptlon.  We  Import  a  lot  of  oU,  about  a 
quarter  of  what  we  use.  But  this  supply  Is 
subject  to  the  perils  of  radical  governments 
abroad.  By  1985,  Just  12  years  from  now,  our 
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Import  percentage  will  be  well  over  SCr, 
and  perhaps  as  much  as  65%.  The  Impact 
on  our  trade  deficit  is  almost   Incalculable. 

We  have  anywhere  from  160  to  600  billion 
barrels  of  shale  oil.  But  crude  oil  prices 
would  have  to  rise  ISC'".-  to  make  it  economi- 
cally feasible  to  extract  this  oU.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  estimated  that 
within  a  few  years  gasoline  will  go  up  to  $1 
per  gallon.  It  Is  alreadv  99c  In  er.ergv -short 
Italy. 

We  have  1.5  trUUon  tons  of  coal,  enough 
for  500  years'  supply.  But  little  of  it  is  low- 
sulphur,  and  coal  strip  mining  is  under  heavy 
attack  from  environmentalists.  We  have  ne- 
glected to  launch  any  kind  of  crash  program 
to  gasify  or  Uquefy  coal  resourxies. 

We  have  450,000  tons  of  uranium,  enough 
for  13  yetirs.  But  atomic  energy  has  barely 
been  exploited  for  peacetime  use.  The  Presi- 
dent has  asked  for  a  stepped-up  program  to 
develop  a  fast-breeder  reactor  to  move  the 
atom  Into  the  energy  gap.  It  produces  '  % 
of  our  power  today  and  can  be  expected  to 
produce  13 'i  by  1985.  Environmental  concern 
has  delayed  atomic  plant  siting.  An  experi- 
mental plant  with  a  fast-breeoer  reactor  at 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  will  be  "on  line  "  by 
1980.  We  need  280  such  plants  of  1.000  mega- 
watts each  over  the  next  15  years,  but  we 
have  only  the  equivalent  of  10  such  plants 
now  and  only  46  under  construction. 

We  waste  a  lot  of  energy.  AutomobUes  blow 
87%  of  their  energy  Intake  out  the  Ullpipe. 
The  pilot  light  on  a  gas  range  consumes  one- 
third  of  all  the  fuel  the  average  kitchen 
range  burns.  Experts  estimate  that  we  waste 
50 '"c  of  the  energy  sources  we  use.  We  can 
Improve  on  this  record.  Better  insulation, 
more  efficient  engines,  and  Federal  regulation 
can  do  It. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
talks  of  higher  ga.«!oline  taxes,  abandoning 
many  short-haul  air  flights,  regulating  car 
engine  sizes,  ar.d  even  raiionliig  gas  No-.e  of 
these  wUl  come  easy.  A  storm  of  protest  was 
raised  recently  when  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  proposed  rationing  gaso- 
line to  ease  the  smog  problem  In  Los  An- 
geles. 

The  next  decade  will  be  the  hardest,  and 
the  problem  Is  that  we  don't  reallv  have  a 
coordinated  energy  program.  We  shudder  to 
contemplate  an  "energy  czar"  or  an  over-all 
Federal  agency  In  charge  of  who  can  tise 
what  energy.  But  it  apparently  will  take 
something  drastic  if  we  are  to  have  a  decent 
supply  of  energy  while  awaiting  the  break- 
through of  the  atom.  We  now  ha-e  64  agen- 
cies in  charge  of  various  pieces  of  the  energy- 
environmental  puzzle,  which  is  about  par  for 
this  city. 

Within  a  short  time  of  your  receiving  this 
newsletter,  the  President  wUl  unveil  his 
energy  program.  These  are  some  possible  rec- 
ommendations: (1)  decontrolling  natural  gas 
prices  at  the  wellhead  which  will  dampen  in- 
creases In  demand  for  this  clean  fuel  and 
provide  the  Incentives,  from  higher  prices, 
for  producers  to  step  up  their  search  for  new 
gas  reserves:  (2)  a  sweeping  change  in  oil  im- 
port controls  (I  have  Joined  about  loo  of  my 
colleagues  in  legislation  which  would  end 
oil  Import  quotas  completely):  (3)  faster  and 
more  extensive  development  of  oil  re.sources 
along  the  East  Coast  continental  shelf  and 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  (4)  an  effort  to  secure  a  co- 
operative agreement  with  the  other  major  oil 
imports  and  consumer  nations,  primarily 
Europe  and  Japan.  In  dealing  with  the  oil 
producing  nations,  principally  In  the  Middle 
East;  (6)  more  determined  negotiations  with 
Canada  for  the  development  of  oil  resources 
in  northern  Alaska  and  the  Canadian  arctic 
to  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  countries: 
and  (6)  the  funnellng  of  additional  funds 
into  research  and  development  of  new  ener- 
gy sources.  One  Interesting  passlbllliy  is  the 
construction  of  big  nuclear  plants  in  the 
ocean  on  floating  platforms,  using  the  elec- 
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tr  [city  produced  to  make  hydrogen  from  sea 
w  Iter  through  a  process  known  as  electroly- 
sli.  Production  would  be  safe,  the  source  of 
sv  pply  Inexhaustible,  and  hydrogen  fuel 
w  mid  be  relatively  cheap  and  entirely  clean. 

Whatever  happens,  the  Immediate  outlook 
Is  serious.  Energy  will  take  a  far  larger  share 
ol  our  bankroll  over  the  next  10  to  15  years. 
a  «rtfice  will  be  the  name  of  the  game,  regu- 
la  ;lon  will  be  tighter,  and  proliferation  of 
di  vices  to  save  human  energy  will  have  to 
b«  slowed. 

John  O.  McLean,  head  of  Continental  Oil 
O  (mpany,  la  bullish  on  our  energy  prospects. 
B  It  he  warns,  "The  task  will  not  be  easy, 
ai  id  It  win  require  a  greater  sense  of  urgency 
ai  ,d  commitment  on  the  part  of  both  Indus- 
tr  ?  and  Gtovemment  than  presently  exists." 

We  spend  only  5%  of  our  national  Income 
Ol .  fuel  sources  today.  This  Is  tiny.  To  get  the 
ei  ergy  we  will  need,  the  costs  will  have  to  go 
u]i.  But  even  a  100<^c  Increase,  as  foreseen  by 
ei  ergy  experts,  would  still  leave  us  well 
at  ead  of  other  nations,  and  should  be  ab- 
sc  rbed  by  our  economy  without  drastic 
dl  iruptlon. 

BTTSINO 

Some  of  you  have  written  to  me  to  ask  if 
ai  ythlng  Is  being  done  In  the  way  of  antl* 
bi  sing  legislation.  Let  me  assure  you  that 
th  3se  of  us  who  fought  the  battle  In  the 
H<>use  last  year  are  busy  lining  up  support 
fo  -  another  bill  this  year  to  preserve  the 
ne  Ighborhood  school.  As  a  parallel  move,  I 
Jo  ned  Congressman  Mlzell  (R-N.C.)  and  IS 
ot  ler  Congressmen  on  January  3rd  In  reln- 
tr  >duclng  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
w!  lich  would  prohibit  assigning  students  to 

}artlcular  school  because  of  race,  creed,  or 
CO  or.  From  conversation  with  some  of  my 
CO  lleagues,  I  am  optimistic  about  our  getting 

itrong  antl-bualng  bill  passed  In  the  House 
this  year. 

VIKCIKIA  BXACH  DITICX 

Our  Virginia  Beach  office  Is  now  open  and 
a'v  (liable  to  my  Virginia  Beach  constituents. 
W  i  are  located  in  Room  428  of  the  Pembroke 
O:  le  building,  281  Independence  Boulevard 
33162.  The  telephone  number  is:  499-1910. 
PI  iase  call  Mrs.  Boyles  there  if  you  have  a 
prjblem  requiring  our  help.  My  Norfolk  of- 
fice Is  unchanged  at  Room  201  In  the  Federal 
Building  on  Oranby  Street.  Norfolk  con- 
st tuents  who  need  our  help  should  call  Mrs. 
W  isserman  there  at  441-6763. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

NICOLAUS  COPERNICUS.  1473-1543 


R.  A.  GREEN 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  ixoEn>A 
:  N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1973 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
QQ  7  colleagues  here  in  the  House  in  trib- 
u  e  to  the  late  R.  A.  <  -reen,  who  served 
F  orlda  well  here  in  Congress,  through 
t-v  0  decades.  He  was  a  man  of  the  people. 
a]  ways  anxious  to  serve  them  in  every 
wiy  he  possibly  could.  And  he  served 
ttem  diligently  and  with  pleasure  at 
tie  opportunity.  He  also  served  them 
a]  id  his  country  well  In  World  War  n 
SLt  a  naval  ofBcer,  a  duty  which  his  age 
w}uld  have  spared  him  if  he  had  so 
elected.  We  will  all  miss  him  and  his 
p^irsistent  good  humor  and  progressive 
spirit. 

His  accomplishments  were  many.  I  ex- 
press to  his  family  the  deep  regard  that 
ws  all  have  here;  and  my  own  deepest 
s:  mpathy  for  their  loss. 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  19.  1973 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day marks  the  500th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  great  Polish  Astronomer 
MikolaJ  Kopemik — known  to  the  world 
as  Nicolaus  Copernicus.  It  is  cause  for 
pride  and  celebration  for  people  of 
Polish  descent  everywhere. 

Copernicus  was  a  true  renaissance 
man.  He  was  an  author,  translater,  lin- 
guist, and  Polish  patriot.  His  theory  that 
the  planets  revolve  around  the  sim  and 
that  the  turning  of  the  earth  on  its  axis 
accounts  for  the  apparent  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  stars  is  the  basis  of  modem 
astronomy.  His  study  of  astronomy  is 
credited  with  ushering  in  the  present- 
day  space  age. 

Many  Polish-American  organizations 
will  hold  special  observances  of  the  500th 
anniversary  of  Copernicus'  birth.  One  of 
them,  the  Polish  Falcons  of  America,  has 
published  a  special  issue  of  its  publica- 
tion, Sokol  Polski,  which  will  be  dis- 
tributed nationwide. 

Mr.  President,  the  Friday,  February  16, 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  honored  Co- 
pernicus with  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Pole  Who  Changed  History."  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Pole  Who  Changed  History 

For  Americans  of  Polish  descent  the  500th 
anniversary  on  Monday  of  the  birth  of  Nico- 
laus Copernicus  Is  cause  for  pride  and  cele- 
bration. 

This  gi-eat  astronomer  who  lived  from  Feb. 
19,  1473,  to  May  24,  1543,  is  secure  in  the 
annals  of  history  as  one  of  the  few  whose 
findings  changed  decisively  the  way  men 
looked  at  their  universe.  The  recently  pub- 
lished book,  "Milestones  of  History,"  lists  the 
Oopemlcan  discovery  as  one  of  the  100 
decisive  events  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
explaining: 

"Copernicus'  insistence  that  the  sun — not 
the  earth — was  the  center  of  the  universe 
helped  usher  In  an  epoch  of  broad  scientific 
inquiry  that  earned  the  modest  astronomer 
the  title,  "Father  of  the  Scientific  Revolu^ 
tlon."  " 

Mlkolaj  Kopemik  (the  more  famlUar  Co- 
pernicus is  a  Latinlzation  of  his  Polish  name) 
gained  the  glimmering  of  an  Idea  from  read- 
ing ancient  Greek  authors  who  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  seemingly  self-evident 
"fact"  that  the  earth  was  the  center  of  the 
universe,  about  which  the  sun,  the  planets, 
and  the  stars  revolved.  A  man  with  medical 
and  law  degrees,  employed  as  a  government 
administrator,  he  somehow  foiuid  time  to 
carry  out  astronomical  observations  which 
resulted  In  the  first  reaUy  new  theory  of 
planetary  motion  in  almost  two  thousand 
yearv.  Tradition  has  It  that  the  first  pub- 
lished copy  of  his  manuscript  on  these  find- 
ings were  rushed  to  him  on  his  deathbed. 

Of  course,  the  new  theory  directly  con- 
tradicted the  Biblical  explanations  of  the 
relationships  of  a  flat  earth  with  the  canopy 
of  the  heavens.  The  Copernlcan  theory  had 
heavy  going  with  church  officials.  Also,  later 
discoveries  showed  that  the  sun  Is  the  center 
of  only  the  solar  system  and  not  of  the  entire 
universe.  But  the  Copernlcan  theory  freed 
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the  minds  of  men  from  old  preconceptions 
and  therefore  paved  the  way  for  the  scientific 
discoveries  which  have  changed  the  face 
of  the  world  and  the  course  of  history. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  not  Just  Poland  and 
persons  of  Polish  descent,  but  scientific  so- 
cieties and  cities  (such  as  Bologna  and  Padua 
in  Italy)  across  the  world  are  celebrating  the 
Copernicus  anniversary.  (Here  in  Pittsburgh 
there  will  be  numerous  observances,  includ- 
ing lectures,  this  weekend  and  in  succeeding 
weeks.) 

Half  a  mlUenlum  after  his  birth.  It  is  be- 
yond dispute  that  Copernicus  speeded  the 
transition  from  the  religiosity  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  rationalism  of  today. 


NEW  YORK'S  TWO  NEW  WOMEN'S 
LAW  FIRMS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF   NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  note  the  founding  of  two  new  women's 
law  firms  in  the  city  of  New  York.  One  of 
them,  Bellamy,  Blank,  Goodman,  Kelly, 
Ross  &  Stanley,  will  specialize  in  the 
fields  of  matrimonial  law  and  sex  dis- 
crimination in  mortgages,  loans,  and 
other  credit  procedures.  Among  its  mem- 
bers are  Nancy  Stanley,  formerly  my  leg- 
islative assistant,  Senator  Carol  Bellamy, 
an  able  new  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  and  Janice  Goodman, 
long  a  prominent  and  active  figure  in  the 
women's  movement. 

The  second  firm  is  Lefcourt,  Kraft  tt 
Libow,  which  will  specialize  in  land- 
lord-tenant law  and  matrimonial  law. 
One  of  their  projects  will  be  an  experi- 
ment in  having  people  seeking  divorces 
handle  their  own  cases  to  some  degree. 
Among  its  members  are  Carol  Lefcourt 
and  Veronika  Kraft,  formerly  members 
of  the  New  York  Law  Commune,  and 
Carol  Libow,  who  represented  Columbia 
University  maids  in  their  successful  law- 
suit challenging  sex  discrimination  in 
layoff  practices. 

I  wish  both  of  these  new  firms  the 
best  of  luck,  and  insert  in  the  Record, 
at  this  point  a  New  York  Times  article 
on  their  creation: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  17,  1973] 

Two  Law  Firms  Push  Feminism — And  Theib 

Lawyers  All  Are  Women 

(By  Laurie  Johnston) 

The  last  thing  any  of  them  wants  to  be 
called  Is  "Portia,"  but  nine  young  women 
lawyers  are  about  to  face  professlonlal  life 
in  two  new  all-women  law  firms  that  they 
describe  as  "feminist  collectives." 

"We're  going  to  come  In  In  the  mornings 
and  see  all  women  p)eers  Instead  of  men,  and 
no  superiors  at  all,"  said  Mary  Kelly,  now 
in  a  major  Wall  Street  firm.  "We  don't  know 
any  major  law  office  with  more  than  one 
woman  partner,  and  most  dont  have  that." 

Bellamy,  Blank,  Ooodman,  Kelly,  Ross  & 
Stanley  will  be  the  firm  name — punctUU- 
ously  alphabetical — on  the  office  door  in  the 
Bar  Building,  36  West  44th  Street,  beginning 
March  1. 

In  a  converted  loft  building  at  640  Broad- 
way, the  letterheads  of  Lefcourt,  Kraft  & 
Libow  have  been  going  Into  the  mall  since 
the  firm  opened  Feb.  1.  "We  took  the  names 
out  of  a  hat — well,  a  hand — In  that  order," 
Carol  H.  Lefcourt  explained. 
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Although  women  have  occasionally  asso- 
ciated their  Individual  law  practices  or  of- 
fices, the  two  new  groups  are  believed  to  be 
the  first  all-women  legal  firms  Incorporated 
here.  "We  never  heard  of  any."  a  librarian 
for  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  New 
York  said. 

Most  of  the  partners  come  from  prestigious 
law  firms  or  from  government  posts.  They 
plan  to  undertake  nonprofit  cases  to  chal- 
lenge discrimination  against  women,  while 
operating  a  private  practice  to  pay  the  bills 
and  earn  what  they  call  a  "flexible"  living. 

"Sure  we'll  represent  men,  maybe  even  in 
a  divorce  case,  but  never  in  conflict  with  our 
feminist  philosophy,"  Diane  Blank  said.  "We 
would  make  that  decision  case  by  case." 

Bellamy,  Blank,  Goodman.  Kelly,  Ross  & 
Stanley  has  received  a  $150,000  three-year 
grant  from  the  Sachem  Fvmd  of  New  Haven, 
an  arm  of  the  Mellon  family  fortune,  to  start 
a  program  of  test  cases  In  the  fields  of 
matrimonial  law  and  of  sex  discrimination  in 
mortgages,  loans  and  other  credit  proce- 
dures. 

Lefcourt,  Kraft  &  Libow  is  already  con- 
ducting an  experiment  in  "do-it-yourself" 
divorce  actions.  In  which  people  suing  for 
divorce  handle  many  of  the  legal  aspects 
themselves,  and  a  study  by  300  volunteer  ob- 
servers in  the  city's  Landlord-Tenant  Court. 
Both  projects  are  being  done  under  contract 
to  the  Task  Force  for  Justice  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  New  York  City. 

The  partners  in  what  they  refuse  to  call 
"B.B.G.K.RAS." — they  prefer  simply  "wom- 
en's law  firm" — have  long  friendships  among 
themselves  and  with  members  of  the  smaUer 
firm  that  date  variously  from  the  Peace 
Corps,  civil-rights  activity  in  the  South  and 
legal  work  for  the  women's  movement. 

Carol  Bellamy,  a  former  corporation-law 
associate  with  Cravath,  Swalne  &  Moore  and 
a  public-interest  lawyer,  was  elected  a  State 
Senator  (from  Brooklyn)  in  November.  Diane 
Serafln  Blank  is  law  clerk  to  Judge  Charles 
H.  Tenney  of  the  Federal  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York.  Janice 
Ooodman  is  staff  attorney  for  the  Center  for 
Constitutional  Rights  and  is  an  instructor 
in  the  women's  litigation  clinic  at  Rutgers 
University  Law  School. 

Mary  Kelly  is  an  associate  with  WUlkie. 
Parr  &  Gallagher,  specializing  In  securities, 
Susan  C.  Ross  is  a  vtriter  on  women  and  the 
law  and  was  on  the  General  Counsel's  staff 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission In  Washington,  and  Nancy  E.  Stanley 
Is  a  staff  attorney  with  the  commission's  ap- 
peUate  division. 

The  downtown  "sisterhood"  of  lawyers 
of  Carol  Lefcourt  and  Veronika  Kraft,  former 
members  of  the  now-dissolved  New  York  Law 
Commune,  which  defended  the  "Panther  21" 
and  Abbie  Hoffman  of  the  "Chicago  7," 
among  others,  and  Carol  H.  Libow,  former 
associate  with  Shaw,  Bernstein,  Scheuer, 
Boyden  &  Sarnoff.  She  also  worked  with  the 
Legal  Aid  Society.  Mrs.  Lefcourt  Is  a  slster-ln- 
law  of  Gerald  B.  Lefcourt,  who  was  also  a 
member  of  the  law  commune. 

The  foxirth  member  of  their  new  collective 
is  Ann  Teicher,  a  legal  paraprofesslonal  who 
will  be  the  firm's  law  clerk. 

Seven  of  the  nine  lawyers  graduated  from 
the  New  York  University  Law  School.  Mrs. 
Stanley's  degree  is  from  the  Georgetown  Na- 
tional Law  Center,  and  Mrs.  Lefcourt's  Is 
from  Brooklyn  Law  School. 

"We're  ambitious  to  do  a  good  Job  pro- 
fessionally," said  Mrs.  Lefcourt,  whose  firm 
will  also  handle  criminal  cases.  "But  we 
love  the  Idea  of  teaching  legal  'self-help'  In  a 
lot  of  areas  where  a  lawyer's  fee  isn't  worth 
it  to  people." 

Both  groups  say  they  want  to  create  a  Ann 
"with  a  collective  instead  of  competitive 
feeling"  and  show  other  women  they  can 
"do  such  things  themselves  without  waiting 
to  be  Invited"  by  men. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  LATE  FRANK  T.  BOW 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19,  1973 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unr 
timely  death  last  November  of  Congress- 
man Frank  Bow  was  indeed  a  shock  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  Congress.  He  had 
served  in  this  body,  with  great  distinc- 
tion, for  22  years,  and  had  announced 
his  voluntary  retirement.  Not  long  before 
his  death,  Mr.  Bow  was  named  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  ef- 
fective in  January. 

I  have  never  known  a  more  conscien- 
tious and  a  more  dedicated  Member  of 
this  body.  Above  all,  Frank  was  a  friend 
of  the  American  taxpayer.  As  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  he  was 
one  of  the  more  Influential  and  effective 
proponent  of  soimd  fiscal  policies  in  the 
operation  of  our  Government.  Always 
flxm  and  articulate  in  his  views,  many 
Members  sought  his  counsel  and  advice 
and  were  influenced  by  his  leadership. 

The  entire  Nation  suffers  from  the  loss 
of  such  men  as  Frank  Bow.  His  example 
and  his  dedication  will  be  remembered 
for  generations  to  come. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  BY 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY REQUESTING  CLEANUP 
OF  PORTIONS  OF  LYNCHES 
RIVER 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  19,  1973 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  myself,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
concurrent  resolution  passed  by  the 
South  Carolina  General  Assembly. 

On  January  25,  1973,  the  South  Caro- 
lina General  Assembly  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  memorializing  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  that  will  pro- 
vide for  the  cleanup  of  certain  portions 
of  the  Lynches  River,  located  in  South 
Carolina.  Senator  Hollings  and  I  Jointly 
endorse  this  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  our  rivers  are  a  valuable 
natural  resource  which  provide  both 
recreation  and  economic  assistance  to 
many  South  Carolinians.  Logs,  trees,  and 
other  debris  blocking  or  obstructing  our 
waterways  create  serious  ecological  ef- 
fects. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Hollings  and  myself,  I  a^k  imanimous 
consent  that  the  concurrent  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.  1156 
A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  that  will  provide 
for  the  cleanup  of  certain  portions  of  the 
Lynches  River  located  in  South  Carolina 
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Whereas,  the  Lynches  River,  for  many 
years,  has  provided  agricultural  and  recrea- 
tional benefits  to  the  citizens  of  South  Caro- 
lina; and 

Whereas,  certain  portions  of  the  Lyiches 
River  from  the  point  where  such  river  crosses 
South  Carolina  Highways  No.  41  and  51  to 
the  point  where  the  Lynches  and  the  Great 
Pee  Dee  Rivers  merge  need  to  be  cleaned 
up  and  cleared  of  such  obstacles  as  logs. 
trees  and  other  debris.  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  Congress  be  memorialized  to  enact 
the  necessary  legislation  that  will  provide 
for  the  cleanup  of  certain  portions  of  the 
Lynches  River  from  the  point  where  such 
river  crosses  South  Carolina  Highways  No.  41 
and  51  to  the  point  where  the  Lynches  and 
the  Great  Pee  Dee  Rivers  merge. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  Senators  Strom 
Thurmond  and  Ernest  F.  Hollings  and  to 
Congressman  Edward  Young. 


WILDLIFE— A  BAROMETER  OF  MAN 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OP    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19,  1973 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
addressing  the  22d  anniversary  awards 
banquet  of  the  Governor's  conservation 
achievement  program.  The  Virginia 
Wildlife  Federation  sponsors  a  statewide 
conservation  achievement  program  which 
is  designed  to  identify  and  recognize  the 
Old  Dominion's  top  conservationists.  The 
Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  has  been 
encouraged  and  supported  by  Gov.  Lln- 
wood  Holton  and  his  predecessors.  Nomi- 
nations for  the  award  are  made  through 
local  conservation  clubs  and  go\ernment 
departments.  Nominees  may  be  profes- 
sionals, nonprofessionals,  or  organiza- 
tions. The  winners  are  selected  in  each 
of  10  categories  by  a  screening  and  Judg- 
ing committee  composed  of  qualified  con- 
servationists, and  £we  honored  at  the  con- 
servation acliievement  awards  banquet.  I 
include  the  text  of  my  speech  to  this 
group  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  The 
text  follows: 
Remarks     of     Congressman     G.     Wii-liam 

WHirEHtmsT  TO  Virginia  WtLDLirE  Ftdera- 

noN 

The  survival  of  wUdllle  in  a  fast-changing 
world  serves  as  a  barometer  of  ihe  health  of 
man.  If  wild  creatures  can  thrive  in  their 
native  habitat,  It's  a  good  bet  that  human- 
kind will  find  its  environment  livable  too. 

But  If  the  earth  and  air  and  wat-ers  are 
fouled — if  nature's  wetlands,  so  Incredibly 
productive  of  life,  are  filled  indiscrimi- 
nately— if  we  overdraw  on  nature's  credit, 
then  man  may  be  In  deep  trouble. 

This  utilization  argument  for  conserva- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  for  protection 
of  the  areas  they  need  for  living,  is  one  of 
several  that  people  are  coming  to  accept. 
Here  is  another;  Man  is  at  the  top  of  the 
food  chain;  thanks  to  nature's  complex  sys- 
tems, virtually  every  wild  species  on  earth 
serves  human  needs  in  some  direct  or  in- 
direct way.  From  the  smallest  plankton  to 
the  biggest  whale,  natural  systems  attempt 
to  maintain  a  balance  that  supplies  both 
man  and  domestic  animals  with  some  desired 
or  needed  substance.  Ev-en  the  Irksome  mos- 
quitoes in  the  swamps  and  wetlands  serve 
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food  for  the  little  Dish  which,  in  turn,  are 
feb  upon  by  bigger  fish  we  want  for  food  and 
sp  ort — not  to  mention  the  magnificently  pro- 
tv  se  bird  life  that  feeds  upon  them  all. 

Eleaearch  scientists  may  yet  find  keys  to 
hi  iman  siirvivlal  if  we  can  maintain  and  pre- 
se  "ve  on  earth  Its  present  diverse  forms  of 
hie.  The  genes  and  tissues  of  the  humblest 
ai  d  most  obscure  being  could  one  day  yield 
u]  secrets  as  yet  unimaginable  to  the  most 
In  jplred  biochemist  of  the  1970's. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Morton  stated  It 
el  >quently  when  he  said : 

fi  land  without  wild  things  upon  It  is  a 
St  irlle,  perhaps  even  a  dying  land.  A  farm 
m  ist  be  more  than  a  corn  and  beets  fac- 
te 7:  it  must  support  quail  and  pheasants, 
ra  t>blts  and  foxes.  A  park  must  be  more  than 

picnic  spot  or  camping  area:  it  must  have 
squirrels  and  pigeons,  or  bear  and  elk.  A 
re  :uge  must  be  more  than  a  waterfowl  area : 
it  must  have  raccoons  and  muskrats  and  a 
whole  community  of  other  living  things  or 
It  falls  to  live  up  to  its  potential  for  existence. 

Ln  the  short  history  of  our  country,  47 
w:  Idlife  species  have  been  driven  over  the 
br  nk  of  extinction.  More  than  130  species 
hi  ve  disappeared  throughout  the  world  since 
16  X)  A.D.  Today  hundreds  of  others  face  a 
sljalllar  fate.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
hss  driven  hard  to  preserve  the  last  options 
fo  ■  some  species.  With  the  cooperation  of 
Cenada,  it  has  worked  to  protect  whooping 
cr  ines  and  wolves.  With  the  cooperation  of 
Stite  agencies,  it  has  studied  and  trans- 
pi  mted  nmsked  quail,  blackfooted  ferrets 
and  Aleutian  geese.  With  the  cooperation  of 
ot  ler  Federal  land  agencies,  it  has  worked 
fo  ■  California  condors,  antelope  and  other 
sp  !cles. 

rhe  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  with  an  as- 
Btft  from  the  National  Park  Service  has 
Shu-ply  reduced  alligator  poaching  in  the 
de  sp  south.  The  amended  Endangered  Species 
Ac  t  has  enabled  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  cut  off  Imports  of  eight  species  of  en- 
da  ngered  great  whales.  Now  the  Import  cen- 
tre Is  are  being  used  to  help  foreign  nations 
mi  ilntatn  the  survival  of  eight  great  cat  spe- 
cl<  s  that  are  hunted  for  their  skins. 

3ut  control  of  over-exploltatlon  of  animals 
is  only  the  most  obvious,  and  pterhaps  the 
ea  ilest.  of  the  many  responses  needed.  The 
gri  ivest  threats  come  from  man's  alteration 
of  the  environment.  Polluted  waters  will  kill 
off  our  finest  fish  species  and  disrupt  com- 
pl<  X  food  chains  supporting  other  forms  of 
llf  (.  In  the  end,  perhaps  only  zoo  specimens 
an  i  stuffed  museum  displays  will  remind  us 
of  our  once-great  wildlife  heritage. 

Ke  do  not  need  to  swing  the  pendulum  so 
vl<  lently  that  we  create  unneeded  hardship 
on  our  own  need  for  living  space,  but  society 
ne;ds  to  recognllze  that  other  creatures' 
cl(  Im  to  existence  is  no  less  valid  than  our 
ow  n. 

'  rhrough  legislation  and  more  Important, 
th  "ough  education,  that  realization  will  come 
Bbput.  What  could  inspire  more  the  member- 

p  of  this  great  Federation? 


sh 


HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


HON.  ELIZABETH  HOLTZMAN 

or    NEW    YORK 

[N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6.  1973 

Kflss  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  mourning  the 
p8  ssing  of  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson.  His 
Pi  esidential  leadership  on  behalf  of  do- 
m  »tic  reform  must  be  considered  one  of 
th;  high  watermarks  in  the  annals  of 
Aj  lerican  social  history.  In  a  time  when 
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we  are  confronted  by  callous  disregard 
for  the  problems  of  the  unemployed,  the 
ill-housed  and  the  under-educated,  we 
must  remember  his  courageous  efforts  to 
better  the  life  of  all  Americans  and  hope 
that  it  will  inspire  us  in  our  own  struggle 
to  achieve  meaningful  social  change  and 
equal  opportunity  for  aU. 


LEADERSHIP  OF  THE  ANTIWAR 
,  GROUPS 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19,  1973 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
written  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  out- 
lining some  facts  omitted  from  a  recent 
story  in  that  newspaper  concerning  two 
so-called  anti-war  groups  called  the  Na- 
tional Peace  Action  Coalition  and  Peo- 
ple's Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice 

As  I  expected  the  Post,  the  only  morn- 
ing newspaper  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
neither  published  the  letter  nor  ac- 
knowledged receipt  of  it.  Therefore,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  I  will  enter  the 
letter  in  the  Congressional  Record  so 
that  the  Congress  and  the  public  will 
be  aware  of  the  full  truth  about  the 
aforementioned  groups : 

Febrdary  7,  1973. 
The  Editor, 

Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Sir:  I  assnme  that  your  article  in 
the  February  1.  1973  Issue  of  the  Post 
and  Times  Herald  headlined  "Despite  Cease- 
Fire,  Antiwar  Movement  to  Continue"  was 
an  effort  to  be  informative.  But  I  think  your 
readers  would  be  more  enlightened  if  they 
were  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  leauiership 
behind  the  two  major  groups  mentioned 
In  the  stories,  the  National  Peace  Action 
Coalition  (NPAC)  and  the  People's  Coalition 
for  Peace  and  Justice  (PCPJ) . 

The  documentation  of  this  gT.ildance  Is 
readily  available  In  various  Congressional 
reports  and  hearings.  Including  those  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
which  I  chair.  But  I  will  herewith  furnish 
it  in  succinct  form  of  the  enlightenment  of 
yourselftind  your  readers. 

The  HCIS  hearings  document  that  the 
first  major  "antiwar"  protest  group  was  the 
"November  8  Mobilization  Committee,"  ac- 
tually established  In  September  1966.  In  late 
November  of  that  year.  It  was  transformed 
Into  "Spring  Mobilization  Committee."  This 
group  became  the  "National  Mobilization 
Committee"  in  May  of  1967  and  then  evolved 
into  the  "New  Mobilization  Committee  To 
End  The  War"  (New  Mobe)  In  July  1969. 
New  Mobe  was  the  genesis  for  both  NPAC 
and  PCPJ. 

During  the  summer  of  1970,  New  Mobe  split, 
amoeba-Uke  into  two  factions,  one  Immedi- 
ately taking  the  name  of  National  Peace 
Action  Coalition  and  the  other  first  calling 
itself  the  National  Coalition  Against  War, 
Racism  and  Repression  which  early  In  1971 
took  on  the  name  of  the  People's  Coalition 
for  Peace  and  Justice. 

It  is  Interesting  to  study  the  background 
of  Just  why  this  split  took  place  and  result- 
ed in  the  evolution  of  two  major  "peace 
groups"  that  never  have  had  much  admira- 
tion for  one  another  and  oo-operated  only 
reluctantly — something  that  Is  hinted  at  by 
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the  fact  that  you  found  It  necessary  to 
develop  two  major  stories  rather  than  iximp 
the  entire  "peace  movement"  Into  one  arti- 
cle. 

The  hearing  evidence  established  that 
NPAC  is  wholly  a  creature  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party,  admittedly  of  Trotskylte 
Communist  philosophy  and  devoted  to  im- 
posing that  political  theory  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States — by  force  if 
necessary. 

NPAC  was  formed  in  June  1970,  as  a  con- 
ference in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  hoeted  by  the 
Cleveland  Area  Peace  Action  Council  which 
was  dominated  by  members  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party  and  which  followed  to  the 
letter  the  line  advocated  in  the  Trotskylte 
press  concerning  the  Issue  of  organizing  mass 
antiwar  protest  marches  and  the  withdrawal 
cf  all  U.S.  forces  from  Southeast  Asia.  It 
was  developed  at  our  Committee  hearings 
that  only  two  persons  were  authorized  to 
sign  checks  for  the  NPAC  and  they  were 
Socialist  Worker  Party  members  Sydney  R. 
Stapleton  and  Patricia  Orogan.  The  person 
in  charge  of  the  NPAC  headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington was  Fred  Halstead.  a  leading  national 
officer  of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  and  its 
candidate  for  President  during  the  1968  na- 
tional election. 

The  major  action  resolution  of  the  confer- 
ence which  created  NPAC  and  enunciated  Its 
objectives  was  submitted  by  none  other  than 
Jerry  Gordon  who  has  since  remained  as 
chief  spokesman  for  NPAC  and  whom  you 
cite  as  the  authority  for  its  future  activities. 

The  national  co-ordlnators  of  the  NPAC 
were,  other  than  Gordon,  James  Lafferty  of 
the  Socialist  Workers  Party  dominated  "De- 
troit Coalition,"  Ruth  Oage-Collby,  a  long- 
time vocal  supporter  of  the  SWP  and  Don 
Gurewitz,  a  member  of  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers Party. 

Jerry  Gordon,  Incidentally,  has  been  re- 
ferred to  by  no  less  an  authority  of  the 
"New  Left"  movement  than  the  "Daily 
World,"  official  organ  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  USA,  as  a  leader  of  "the  Trot- 
skylte group"  within  the  New  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War.  That  reference 
Is  in  the  June  25,  1970,  edition  of  the  "Daily 
World." 

Considering  that,  as  was  revealed  In  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  hearings  of 
1961 .  Gordon  was  at  one  time  the  Ohio  Chair- 
man of  the  Labor  Youth  League,  a  now 
defunct  Communist  Party  USA  youth  orga- 
nization, the  reference  In  the  "World"  was 
not  Intended  as  a  compliment,  because  the 
SWP  is  the  CPUSA's  main  rival  for  leader- 
ship In  the  radical  left . 

The  other  major  "antiwar"  spokesman  you 
cite  is  Sidney  Peck  of  the  People's  Coalition 
for  Peace  and  Justice. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that  our  hear- 
ings disclosed  that  although  there  were  var- 
ious leftist  elements  within  its  ranks,  the 
PCPJ  appeared  to  have  no  definite  ideological 
stand.  True,  Committee  hearings  and  in- 
vestigation did  develop  that  come  35  present 
or  former  members  of  the  Communist  Party, 
USA,  were  active  In  the  formation  of  PCPJ. 
And  at  least  seven  members  of  what  was  once 
PCPJ's  100-man  coordinating  committee  were 
influential  members  or  formers  of  the  Com- 
munist Party.  These  Included  Gilbert  Green 
and  Jervls  Tyner,  both  members  of  the 
Party's  National  Committee. 

Pauline  Rosen,  who  was  active  In  the  PCPJ 
In  behalf  of  the  Communist  Party,  reported 
to  the  Party's  national  convention  in  Feb- 
ruary of  last  year  that  It  had  failed  to  obtain 
a  role  of  real  leadership  within  PCPJ. 

Yet  Sidney  Peck  remains  that  spokesman 
for  PCPJ  and  Sidney  Peck  has  been  Identified 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  October  13, 1969. 
as  former  State  Committee  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  Communist  Party  and  Peck  him- 
self acknowledged  to  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
(in  an  interview  of  May  30, 1971)  that  be  had 
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joined  the  Communist  Party  In  Minnesota 
after  World  War  II. 

I  believe  this  background  of  the  NPAC  and 
the  PCPJ  illustrates  the  validity  of  your 
headlines,  "Despite  Cease-Flre,  Antiwar 
Movement  to  Continue."  The  "movement" 
now  will  dedicate  itself  to  toppling  whatever 
non-communist  regime  is  at  the  helm  of 
South  Vietnam.  It  will  seek  to  reduce  to 
absolute  zero  the  American  presence  and  In- 
fluence In  Southeast  Asia  In  order  to  leave  a 
vacuum  that  will  be  filled  by  another  Ideol- 
ogy. It  will  continue  to  assert  that  the  U.S. 
military  forces  are  composed  of  a  bunch  of 
bloodthirsty  monsters  In  order  to  undermine 
military  morale  as  well  as  public  confidence 
in  our  men  in  uniform.  All  this  Is  fairly  pre- 
dictable when  you  examine  the  background 
detailed  here. 

AU  of  this  was  already  available  In  the 
published  hearings  of  HCIS  and  other  Con- 
gressional Committees  or  from  other  public 
sources.  I  will  acknowledge  that  wading 
through  a  lot  of  dry  testimony  is  not  nearly 
as  thrilling  as  listening  to  the  titillating 
rhetoric  of  Jerry  Cordon  or  Sidney  Peck,  nor 
as  exciting  as  watching  a  gang  of  rowdies 
rip  down  and  burn  American  flags  at  a  dem- 
onstration they  have  convened. 

As  I  have  said  before,  98  percent  of  those 
who  took  to'  the  streets  In  protest  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  were  sincere,  honest,  patri- 
otic citizens  who  simply  deplore  bloodshed 
and  violence.  But  some  were  not  and,  unfor- 
tunately, these  who  were  not  played  a  dom- 
inant leadership  role.  It  Is  these  "Local  Ac- 
tivities." as  you  term  them,  who  will  "keep 
operating." 

That  comes  as  no  particular  surprise.  I 
agree  with  President  Nixon's  recent  comment 
to  the  effect  that  "the  most  vigorous  criti- 
cism, or  shall  we  say.  the  least  pleasure  out 
of  the  peace  agreement  comes  from  those  who 
were  the  most  outspoken  advocates  of  peace 
at  any  price.  .  .  ." 

To  be  blunt,  the  Sidney  Pecks  and  Jerry 
Gordons  and  David  DelUngers  who  were  so 
active  in  the  top  leadership  of  the  so-called 
antiwar  movement  In  this  country  were  not 
the  doves  of  peace — they  were  the  hawks 
working  In  behalf  of  the  enemies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  H.  Ichord, 

Chairman. 


RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 
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There  is  a  very  real  need  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  REA  to  g:ive  adequate 
service  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  rural 
population. 

This  program  must  be  reinstated  and 
I  am  confident  it  will  be  reinstated  by 
act  of  Congress. 


HON.  E  de  la  GARZA 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1973 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
among  those  Members  who  have  Intro- 
duced legislation  to  reverse  the  admin- 
istration's termination  of  the  direct  loan 
programs  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  for  rural  electric  and 
telephone  systems. 

This  high-handed  action  by  the  ad- 
ministration flouts  the  expressed  Intent 
and  will  of  Congress. 

The  integrity  of  the  legislative  body 
and  its  determination  to  assert  its  rights 
under  the  Con'^titution  are  at  stake. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  meet  this 
challenge 

The  loanmaking  authority  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  was 
created  to  carry  out  a  policy  declared  by 
Congress  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 
That  policy  is  still  in  the  public  interest 
today. 


NIXON  AND  DAY  CARE 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  received  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
that  epitomizes  the  problems  that  work- 
ing mothers  face  in  trying  to  secure  ade- 
quate day  care  for  their  children.  The 
story  that  this  woman  relates  is  a  tragic 
and  classic  example  of  what  will  happen 
if  the  new  HEW  day  care  regulations  are 
adopted. 

We  must  not  let  this  woman's  plea  go 
unanswered  and  unheeded. 

I  would  like  to  insert  this  letter  in  the 
Record  so  that  we  can  all  see  one  real 
example  of  the  need  for  day  care  in  this 
country. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Abzug:  What  Is  hap- 
pening to  day  care?  I  live  in  Inwood  and  the 
services  are  being  cut  back  severely.  I  have 
a  young  daughter  (4  years  old) .  I  am  her  and 
my  sole  support.  My  mother  watches  her  at 
present  but  she  Is  getting  old  and  tired  and 
my  dad  Is  quite  lU.  Hardly  the  best  atmos- 
phere for  a  child  of  any  age.  She  has  ab- 
solutely no  opportunity  to  meet  anyone  her 
own  age.  Consequently  I  have  a  four  year  old, 
old  lady  on  my  hands.  Seeing  her  3Vi  year  old 
cousin  once  a  week  Is  a  big  event.  He's  In 
school  already  In  New  Jersey  and  seems  to 
to  be  light  years  ahead  of  her. 

It's  a  waste  and  a  tragedy.  Yet  for  me  to 
get  her  into  Montesorrl  It  will  cost  far  more 
than  I  can  afford.  Day  care  prices  quoted  to 
me  most  frequently  are  from  $25  to  tSB  a 
week.  Since  I  take  home  $100  a  week  this  Is 
Impossible. 

I  realize  Mr.  Nixon  has  ordered  cut  backs. 
He  also  cut  my  throat. 

I  know  without  funds  you  can  do  only 
so  much.  Please  let  me  know  If  there  Is  any 
group  in  my  area  actually  engaged  in  trying 
to  ameliorate  this  condition.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  help  and  support. 

Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Yours  truly. 

AVo-rEK. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  at  this 
time  a  copy  of  a  report  on  the  new 
HEW  regiiatlons  prepared  by  the  ex- 
cellent publication.  Day  Care  and  Child 
Development  Reports.  It  is  a  con- 
cise and  clear  explanation  of  what  the 
regulations  will  mean  to  the  States  and 
local  governments  that  currently  are 
providing  these  services.  The  report  also 
explains  what  the  cuts  will  mean  in  serv- 
ices to  the  aged  and  the  handicapped.  I 
commend  the  article  to  your  attention. 
Special  Report — New  HEW  Day  Care  Rcula- 

TioNs   Would   Restrict    Programs — Child 

Development    Downgraded,    Self-Scpport 

Emphasized 

The  Nixon  Administration  plans  another 
step  away  from  child  development  services 
toward  day  care  closely  tied  to  welfare  and 
employment. 

Regulations  governing  day  care  and  other 
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social  services,  expected  to  be  issued  by  HEW 
this  week,  follow  the  pattern  set  by  the 
spending  ceiling  Imposed  on  social  services 
last  year  and  the  proposed  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  1974. 

The  regulations  would  severely  narrow 
eligibility  to  the  poorest,  allow  Federal  reim- 
bursement only  for  services  leading  to  eco- 
nomic self-support  or  self-sufficiency,  and 
make  it  more  feasibly  for  welfare  agencies  to 
provide  day  care  themselves  than  to  contract 
with  other  public  or  private  agencies. 

The  net  effect  of  the  new  rules  would  be  to 
further  limit  the  most  available  source  of  day 
care  funds,  to  reduce  enrollment  of  children. 
and  to  eliminate  many  programs  now  funded 
under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

A  copy  of  the  proposed  regulations  ob- 
tained by  DCCD  Reports  In  advance  of  publi- 
cation in  the  Federal  Register  Indicates  they 
would: 

Shrink  eligibility  for  services  drastically 
and  require  frequent  redetermination  cf 
eligibility. 

Prohibit  private  donated  funds  to  be  used 
as  a  state's  share  to  obtain  Federal  matching. 
(At  press  time,  there  were  indications  this 
provision  might  be  changed.) 

Make  day  care  an  optional  rather  than  a 
mandatory  service  which  state  welfare  agen- 
cies must  provide;  and  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement in  current  regulations  that  states 
comply  with  the  Federal  Interagency  Day 
Care  Requirements. 

Impose  specific  restrictions  on  a  welfare 
agency's  purchase  of  services  from  another 
public  or  private  agency. 

Impose  rigid  administrative  controls  on 
eligibility,  services  and  funding. 

The  regulations  would  apply  to  social  serv- 
ices under  Titles  I,  IV,  XtV  and  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  many  of  which  call  for 
Federal  matching  of  state  expenditures  on  a 
75-25  basis. 

They  are  expected  to  limit  Federal  spend- 
ing for  social  services — once  the  most  avail- 
able source  of  funds — to  about  $1.8  billion 
this  year.  Last  year  Congress,  w^ith  the  sup- 
port of  the  Administration,  put  a  $2.5  billion 
ceiling  on  the  previous  open-ended  authori- 
zation. States  estimated  they  could  have  used 
$4.6  billion  last  year. 

The  regulations  are  intended  to  curb  what 
critics  call  misuse  of  the  funds  and  to  bring 
fiscal  and  management  controls  to  program 
administration. 

The  proposed  regulations  are  scheduled  for 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  Friday, 
Feb.  16,  but  there  were  Indications  that  pub- 
lication might  be  delayed  and  that  some 
changes  would  be  made. 

After  publication,  the  public  will  have  30 
days  to  comment  before  HEW  proceeds  to- 
ward final  regulations.  Many  of  the  provi- 
sions would  be  effective  immediately. 

The  new  rules  are  largely  the  work  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  which 
took  a  knife  to  HEW-drafted  regulations 
nearly  published  late  last  year  (DCCD  Re- 
ports, Nov.  27  and  Dec.  11). 

They  were  written  primarUy  by  what  one 
HEW  source  called  "the  California  Mafia." 
a  group  which  Caspar  Weinberger,  former 
OMB  Director  and  now  HEW  Secretary, 
brought  from  his  home  state  to  OMB  and 
which  will  likely  go  with  him  to  HEW. 

Their  view — that  regulations  should  nar- 
row, not  expand,  the  law —  is  refiected  in  the 
bare  bones  rules.  They  would  eliminate  al- 
most all  that  is  not  clearly  mandated  In  the 
Social  Security  law. 

The  regulations  are  slated  for  publication 
during  the  Congressional  Lincoln-Washing- 
ton birthday  recess,  but  DCCD  Reports 
learned  that  several  Congressional  leaders 
are  preparing  blasts  at  the  proposals. 

State  welfare  administrators,  who  had  an 
official  advance  look  at  the  rules  last  week, 
indicated  that  many  of  the  changes  are  wel- 
come and  necessary,  but  others  may  be  ad- 
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cllnlstratlvely  Impossible  to  Implement  and 
s  )me  are  of  questionable  legality.  Some  parts. 
t  ley  say,  are  unclear  or  imprecise. 

The  greatest  Impact  would  result  from 
c  langes  In  the  following  areas :  purpose  of 
a-rvlces,  eligibility,  mandatory  and  optional 
s  srvlces,  day  care  definitions  and  requlre- 
D  kents,  purchase  of  service  and  donated 
f  inds. 

The  following  preliminary  summary  Is  In- 
t  inded  to  clarify  these  major  areas  and  to 
s  irve  as  a  guide  for  those  who  wish  to  sub- 
n  lit  comments  or  who  are  planning  programs 
V  Oder  the  regulations.  Further  details  will  be 
c  )ntalned  In  the  next  regular  Issue  of  DCCD 
Ifeporta. 

PtTSPOSE    OF   SESVICES 

The  new  regulations  stipulate  that  serv- 
1(  es  may  be  provided  only  If  they  will  lead  to 
t;  le    goals    of    "self-support"    or    "self-suffl- 

ency."  These  are  defined  as: 

Self-support  goal:  "To  achieve  and  maln- 
ti  ,ln  the  feasible  level  of  employment  and 
e  ronomlc  self-sufficiency." 

Self-sufficiency  goal:  "To  achieve  and 
n  alntaln  personal  independence,  self-deter- 
n  Inatlon  and  security,  including  for  chll- 
d  en  the  potential  for  eventual  Independent 
II  Ping." 

Under  current  regulations,  services  may  be 

■ovlded  to  "maintain  and  strengthen  fam- 
11 7  life,  foster  child  development  and  achieve 
p  Tmanent  and  adequately  compensated  em- 

oyment." 

ELICIBILITT 

Past,  present  and  potential  applicants  for, 
recipients  of,  financial  assistance  may  re- 
ceive services  as  under  current  regulations, 
under  the  new  regulations  these  are  de- 
1  much  more  strictly. 
A  past  recipient,  under  the  proposed  rules, 
an  applicant  for,  or  recipient  of,  financial 
a:  slstance  within  the  previous  three  months. 
-  ts  a  two-year  permissible  span  under 
current  regulations. 
The  new  regulations  would  cut  from  five 
>  to  six  months  the  definition  of  a  fu- 
welfare  applicant  or  recipient  and  would 
ise  Income  and  other  compliance  stand- 
which  are  stlffer  than  those  in  existing 
regulations;  that  is,  a  recipient's  income 
not  exceed  by  more  than  one-third  of 
state's  financial  assistance  payment  level, 
o1  her  family  resources  must  not  exceed  the 
p<rmlasable  limit  and  there  must  be  a  spe- 
problem  which  could  be  corrected 
tlirough  the  proposed  services. 

These  requirements  would  eliminate  group 
el  glbllity,  which  allows  services  to  be  pro- 
vi  led  to  those  In  low-Income  neighborhoods 
thout  regard  to  income,  and  would  elim- 
the  special  need  category  (except  for 
eljglbles)  which  allows  handicapped  children 
receive  services  without  regard  to  Income. 
The  regulations  also  Impose  strict  rules  on 
el  glbllity  determination  and  require  fre- 
qf  ent  and  specified  re -determination  of  eligl- 
by  states. 

MANDATORY -OPnONAL     SESVICES 

Under  the  proposed  regulations,  a  state  Is 
rejulred  to  provide  only  three  services  to 
WMlfare  recipients  or  applicants — family 
pluming,  foster  care  for  children  and  pro- 
te:tlve  services  for  children.  These  are  spe- 
clflcally  defined,  but  it  Is  possible  that  day 
I  for  ellgibles  could  be  provided  under  the 
pibtectlve  care  definition. 

tender     curre^    regulations,     mandatory 
'^3   are   eiwtOftatnt  services,   employ- 
ment-related cMld  care,  foster  care,  family 
■5,  protective  services,  health  and  legal 
educational    services,    homemaker 
child  rearing  and  housing  Improve- 
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Under  the  proposed  regulations,  day  care 
b«»>me8  one  of  10  optional  services.  It  Is  a 
m  mdat<»7  service  under  current  rules. 

Other  optional  services  are  educational 
se -vices  (available  without  cost  from  other 
CO  Qununlty  resources) ,  employment  services 
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(non-WIN),  health -related  services  (mainly 
secured,  not  provided),  homemaker  services, 
home  management  and  other  functional  edu- 
cational services,  housing  Improvement  serv- 
ices and  transportation  services. 

Currently,  optional  services  are  non-em- 
plojrment  related  child  care,  emergency  as- 
sistance, education  and  training  services  and 
legal  services. 

Despite  the  switch  of  day  care  from  man- 
datory to  optional,  most  states  are  expected 
to  continue  to  provide  day  care  as  a  work- 
related  expense. 

DAT    CASE 

Unlike  the  current  regulations,  the  pro- 
posed rules  contain  no  mention  of  "child 
care."  All  references  are  to  "day  care."  This 
term  generally  indicates  a  protective,  low- 
cost  service,  rather  than  the  developmental 
service  associated  with  the  term  child  care. 

Day  care  .services  for  children  are  defined 
as  "care  of  a  child  for  a  portion  of  the  day, 
but  less  than  24  hours,  in  his  own  home.  In 
a  family  day  care  home,  group  day  care  home 
or  day  care  center.  Such  care  must  be  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  caretaker  relatives  to 
participate  in  employment,  training  or  re- 
ceipt of  needed  services,  where  no  other 
member  of  the  child's  family  is  able  to  pro- 
vide adequate  care  and  supervision. 

"In-home  care  must  meet  state  agency 
standards,  that  as  a  minimum  include  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  responsible 
person's  age,  physical  and  emotional  health, 
and  capacity  and  available  time  to  care  prop- 
erly for  children;  minimum  and  maximum 
hours  to  be  allowed  per  24-hour  day  for  such 
care,  maximum  number  of  children  that  may 
be  cared  for  in  the  home  at  any  one  time  and 
proper  feeding  and  health  care  of  the  chil- 
dren." 

"Day  care  facilities  used  for  the  care  of 
children  must  be  licensed  by  the  state  or 
approved  as  meeting  the  standards  for  such 
licensing." 

This  definition  eliminates  current  require- 
ments that  homemaker  services  for  in-home 
child  care  meet  state  standards  in  accord 
with  those  recommended  by  the  Child  Wel- 
fare League  and  the  Homemaker  Association 
and  that  out-of-home  care  comply  with  the 
Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Requirements. 

The  latter— If  part  of  the  final  regula- 
tions— will  need  legal  interpretation  based 
on  existing   laws  and  Congressional   intent. 

Also  needing  HEW  clarification  is  whether 
day  care  can  be  provided  under  circum- 
stances other  than  the  employment  reasons 
in  the  definition  above,  such  as  the  inca- 
pacity of  an  eligible  mother  to  care  for  her 
child.  Unlike  current  regulations,  the  new 
regulations  do  not  require  a  parent  to  l>e 
involved  in  choosing  child  care  and  do  not 
require  that  more  than  one  kind  of  care  be 
available. 

PTTRCHASE   OP  SERVICE 

The  proposed  regulations  impose  stiff  rules 
on  Federal  matching  for  day  care  and  other 
social  services  purchased  by  state  welfare 
agencies  from  public  and  private  agencies. 

These  include: 

Contracts  with  outside  agencies  must  be 
written  in  accordance  with  SRS  requirements 
and  must — for  the  first  time — be  subject  to 
approval  Dy  SRS  regional  offices.  This  would 
be  effective  April  1. 

Contracts  must  contain  detailed  documen- 
tation of  purchased  services. 

Services  may  be  purchased  only  if  they 
are  available  without  cost. 

There  must  be  a  maintenance  of  state 
effort;  that  is,  services  may  be  purchased 
from  another  public  agency  only  If  It  will 
mean  an  Increase  In  expenditures  by  the 
recipient  agency  beyond  the  fiscal  1972  levels 
for  the  type  of  service  and  recipients  covered 
in  the  agreement.  This  provision  would  be 
effective  March  1. 

Sources  from  which  services  are  ptirchased 
must  be  licensed  or  otherwise  meet  state  and 
Federal  standards. 
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The  new  regulations  make  specific  men- 
tion of  proprietary  agencies  as  eligible  for 
purchase  of  service  contracts.  Although  pri- 
vate, for-profit  agencies  and  organizations 
are  authorized  under  the  current  regulations 
they  are  not  speclflcaUy  mentioned. 

DONATED  FUNDS 

The  regulations  state  that  "donated  pri- 
vate fimds  or  in-kind  contributions  may  not 
be  considered  as  the  state's  share  In  claiming 
Federal  reimbursement." 

This  provision  is  one  of  the  most  crucial 
for  day  care  since  private  agencies,  such  as 
United  Fund  and  United  Way,  contribute  a 
significant  portion  of  funds  toward  state 
match  In  many  states.  It  could  mean  a  cut- 
back In  the  amount  of  Federal  matching  a 
state  receives. 

The  regulation  was  included  to  comply 
with  the  Intent  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, which  last  year  ordered  the  HEW 
Secretary  to  issue  such  regulations,  to  stop 
what  it  considered  abuses  of  the  law. 

One  HEW  source  Indicated  that  a  sufficient 
protest  from  the  states  and  special  interest 
groups  could  lead  to  change  In  this  regula- 
tion. HEW  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger  told 
the  Finance  Committee  last  month  that 
HEW  would  consider  the  wishes  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  states  in  this 
matter. 

OTHEK   AREAS 

Although  there  Is  no  specific  mention  of 
community  planning,  as  under  current  reg- 
ulations, it  appears  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  regulations  to  prohibit  welfare  agencies 
from  contracting  with  groups  such  as  408 
(Community  Controlled  Child  Care  commit- 
tees)  for  community  planning. 

States,  however,  may  be  reimbursed  for 
expenditures  for  services  not  specifically 
listed  in  the  regulations  only  if  a  state  can 
prove  such  a  service  Is  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  administration  of  pro- 
grams and  if  the  HEW  Secretary  approves 
the  service. 

It  would  be  under  these  stipulations  that 
4-Cs  could  be  funded. 

It  Is  unclear  the  full  effect  the  rAt»latlons 
will  have  on  child  welfare  services  IJrovided 
under  "ntle  IV  B  of  the  Act.  Regulations  for 
this  are  unchanged,  but  some  of  the  new 
regulations  appear  to  move  toward  a  combin- 
ing of  Parts  A  and  B. 

There  is  a  cutback  in  reimbursable  health 
and  medical  services  for  children  in  day  care 
centers. 

Paternity  requirements  are  not  Included. 
It  is  likely  that  these  will  await  changes  in 
the  law  expected  to  be  made  this  year  by 
Congress. 

Revised  regulations  for  the  WIN  program 
are  also  not  included. 

After  the  regulations  are  published,  thirty 
days  win  be  allowed  for  comment.  Comments 
should  be  sent  to  the  Administrator,  SRS, 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, 330  Independence  Ave.  SW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20201. 

Copies  of  the  Federal  Register  are  available 
for  20  cents  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Oovemment  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  or  from  public  libraries. 

For  comparison  and  analysis,  existing  regu- 
lations are  available  In  the  Federal  Register, 
Vol.  34,  No.  18,  Tuesday,  Jan.  28,  1969,  Part  H, 
available  from  the  same  sources. 


TEN  MARYLAND  POW'S  RETURNING 
HOME 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MASTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19.  1973 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  shared  with  the  families  of 
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Americans  held  prisoners  in  Lidochina 
some  measure  of  their  worry  and  grief. 
We  are  proud  of  the  courage  with  which 
they  have  endured  countless  hardships 
and  disappointments.  Now,  we  rejoice 
with  them  at  the  freedom  finally  won 
for  their  husbands,  sons,  brothers,  and 
fathers. 

The  sacrifices  these  prisoners  have 
been  called  upon  to  make  and  those  made 
by  their  families  have  been  made  with 
deep  respect  for  America.  The  readjust- 
ments these  men  will  make  are  delicate. 

I  am  writing  to  the  families  of  10 
Maryland  n^en  who  are  returning  from 
Hanoi,  to  let  them  know  that  I  am  avail- 
able for  any  assistance  I  can  provide  in 
resolving  problems.  I  commend  these  10 
families  from  Maryland,  and  all  POW 
families  for  their  courage  and  wish  them 
a  speedy  and  joyous  reunion  with  their 
kin: 

Maj.  Bernard  L.  Talley,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bernard  L.  Talley,  Baltimore: 
Capt.  Arthur  T.  Hoflfson,  brother  of  Mrs. 
Sandra  Mullen,  Suitland;  Comdr.  Hugh 
A.  Stafford,  son  of  Mrs.  Arnold  Daane, 
Cambridge ;  Comdr.  James  F.  Bell,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Bell,  LaVale;  Sgt. 
Peter  E.  Drabic,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peter  Drabic,  Union  Bridge;  Specialist 
Carroll  E.  Flora,  husband  of  Mrs.  JoAnn 
Flora,  Frederick;  Maj.  Arthur  W.  Burer, 
husband  of  Mrs.  Nancy  Burer,  Rockville; 
Col.  William  D.  Burroughs,  son  of  Mrs. 
Clara  P.  Burroughs,  Indian  Head;  Capt. 
Henry  P.  Fowler,  son  of  Mrs.  Madeleine 
H.  Fowler,  Chevy  Chase;  and  Lt.  Col. 
Carlyle  S.  Harris,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Early  J.  Harris,  Preston. 

I  also  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  will 
not  forget  the  more  than  1,300  men  still 
missing  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  con- 
tinued bravery  of  their  families. 


CONGRESSMAN  RINALDO  REPORTS 
FROM  WASHINGTON:  A  PROFILE 
OP  THE  12TH  DISTRICT  OF  NEW 
JERSEY 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19.  1973 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  politi- 
cians, reporters  and  other  analysts  of 
election  results  are  fond  of  referring  to 
Union  County  as  a  "weathervane" 
county,  whose  political  behavior  reflects 
that  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

And  in  most  major  elections  since  I 
can  remember,  it  has  been  true  that  "as 
Union  County  goes,  so  goes  New  Jersey." 

This  is  not  coincidental.  Most  students 
of  politics  agree  that  people  of  similar 
social  background,  educational  attain- 
ment, and  economic  circumstance  gen- 
erally— though  not  always — tend  to  re- 
spond to  major  issues  in  similar  ways 
and,  consequently,  tend  to  vote  accord- 
ingly. 

Socially  and  economically.  Union 
County  does  in  fact  greatly  resemble  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  This  conclusion 
emerges  unmistakably  from  a  Bureau  of 
the  Census  computerized  analysis  of  1970 
CXIX 284— Part  4 
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census  data  for  each  congressional  dis- 
trict in  the  State.  It  is  a  fascinating 
document,  a  valuable  profile  of  our  dis- 
trict, and  a  very  useful  basis  for  eissess- 
ing  the  potential  impact  of  legislation 
and  other  Federal  action  on  the  people 
I  represent. 

In  summary,  the  study  shows  that  the 
12th  Congressional  District — all  of  Union 
County  except  Hillside,  Linden,  and  Wln- 
fleld — corresponds  remarkably  close  with 
the  State  in  nearly  all  major  cate- 
gories: employment  patterns,  income, 
housing,  racial  composition,  education, 
age,  family  size,  foreign  stock,  veteran 
status  and  population  mobility. 

The  chief  exception  is  this:  the  12th 
District  Is  100  percent  urban,  while  the 
Stete  isfSS-Q  percent  urban  and  11.1  per- 
cent rural. 

OLDER  AND  RICHER 

To  the  extent  there  are  other  differ- 
ences, they  reveal  that  our  part  of  the 
State  has  a  slightly  older  population  and 
housing  supply  and  is  marginally  more 
affluent  in  terms  of  family  and  per  capita 
income,  educational  attainment,  the 
value  of  housing  units,  and  household 
equipment. 

Here  are  some  of  the  details : 

Of  the  477,887  perrons  in  the  12th  Dis- 
trict in  April,  1970,  170,557— or  35.7  per- 
cent— were  under  21,  while  48,548 — 10.2 
percent— were  65  or  older.  The  compara- 
ble figures  for  the  State  were  37.8  percent 
under  21  and  9.8  percent  over  64.  For  the 
district,  33.4  years  was  the  median  age — 
meaning  half  of  the  population  was  older 
and  half  younger — and  for  the  State  30.5 
years. 

Women,  predictably,  exceeded  men 
both  in  number  and  age,  in  the  district 
and  In  the  State  alike.  For  New  Jersey, 
it  was  3,701,634  women  to  3,466,530  men 
and  in  the  district  249,282  women  to 
228,611  men.  The  median  age  of  women 
and  men,  respectively,  was  34.6  and  31.9 
in  the  district,  31.8  and  29.1  in  the  State. 

Significantly,  however,  in  both  district 
and  State  males  outnumber  females  in 
all  age  groups  below  18,  which  suggests 
that  more  men  than  women  tend  to  leave 
the  State. 

The  average  size  of  district  families 
was  slightly  smaller  than  for  families 
Statewide,  3.51  persons  per  family  in 
the  former  and  3.56  in  the  latter.  And  in 
the  district,  90.1  percent  of  families  were 
headed  by  a  man  while  in  the  State  the 
comparable  figure  was  89.0  percent. 

AMD    MORE   STABLE 

New  Jersey,  a  "corridor"  State,  has 
long  been  noted  for  its  high  rate  of  pop- 
ulation mobility.  But  our  district  has  be- 
come somewhat  more  stable  than  the 
State  as  a  whole.  While  42.4  percent  of 
persons  over  5  years  old  in  New  Jersey 
moved  between  1965  and  1970,  only  39.3 
percent  of  district  residents  moved  dur- 
ing that  period. 

If  the  United  States,  as  the  saying 
goes,  is  a  "nation  of  immigrants,"  that 
description  is  even  more  applicable  to 
New  Jersey  and  the  12th  District.  The 
Census  Bureau  defines  persons  of  for- 
eign stock  as  either  foreign-born  or  chil- 
dren of  parents  bom  abroad.  In  this  im- 
portant respect,  the  12th  District  num- 
bered 35.3  percent — better  than  one  out 
of  three — of  Its  population  as  being  of 
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foreign  stock.  For  the  State,  the  com- 
parable figure  was  30.1  percent. 

Educationally,  the  12th  District  has 
done  somewhat  better  than  the  State.  Of 
persons  25  or  older,  58.7  percent  of  dis- 
trict residents  were  high  school  gradu- 
ates, including  25.1  percent  who  com- 
pleted some  years  of  college.  Statewide, 
52.5  percent  were  graduated  from  high 
school  and  20.7  percent  attended  college 
for  at  least  a  year.  Median  school  years 
completed  were  12.3  for  the  district  and 
12.1  for  the  State. 

A   LrrrLE  bettes 

Roughly  the  same  profKjrtions  carried 
through  in  various  categories  of  eco- 
nomic data.  In  the  district,  61.5  percent 
of  persons  16  and  older  were  counted  in 
the  labor  force,  with  3.1  percent  unem- 
ployed in  April  of  1970.  In  the  State,  the 
labor  force  totaled  60  percent  and  3.8 
percent  were  unemployed.  Females  con- 
stituted 38.5  percent  of  the  districts  la- 
bor force  compared  with  38  percent  for 
the  State.  Unemployment  among  women 
was  4.2  percent  in  the  district  and  5  per- 
cent in  the  State. 

Private  employment  vastly  outnum- 
bered public  employment  in  both  State 
and  district.  The  occupational  distribu- 
tion was  also  similar  in  both:  profes- 
sional and  technical  workers  accounted 
for  17.3  percent  of  district  employment 
and  16.1  percent  in  the  State,  for  man- 
agers and  administrators,  it  was  9.5  per- 
cent and  8.8  percent  respectively  ;-^les 
workers,  8.4  percent  and  7.7  pwc^nt, 
clerical  workers,  21.2  percent  and  20.2 
percent,  craftsmen.  12.9  percent  and  13.7 
percent,  operatives,  including  transport, 
17.5  percent  and  18.5  percent;  service 
workers,  8.6  percent  and  9.8  percent,  la- 
borers, 3.4  percent  and  3.8  percent,  and 
for  private  household  workers.  1.1  per- 
cent in  the  district,  and  0.9  percent  in 
the  State. 

Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  affluence 
is  income,  and  here  too.  though  the  fig- 
ures are  fairly  close,  the  12th  District 
did  better  than  the  State.  Median  family 
income  for  the  district  was  $12,787  and 
for  the  State  $11,403.  with  the  12th  Dis- 
trict ranking  third  highest  among  the 
State's  15  districts.  Also  we  had  fewer 
low-income  families  and  more  high  in- 
come families  than  the  State  overall. 

BtTT     GENERALLY     ALIKE 

On  a  per  capita  income  basis,  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  averaged  $4,241 
a  year  in  the  district,  and  $3,665  in  the 
State.  In  the  15  districts,  the  highest 
figure  was  $4,683  and  the  lowest  $2,771. 

Twelfth  District  houses  were  more  val- 
uable and  rental  units  more  expensive. 
Median  value  of  owner-occupied  hous- 
ing was  $28,786  in  the  district  and  $23,504 
in  the  State.  The  median  rental  in  the 
district  was  $136  a  month  compared  with 
$127  in  the  State. 

In  terms  of  racial  composition,  the 
12th  District  was  again  remarkably  like 
the  State.  Whereas  the  black  population 
was  10.7  percent  of  the  State,  blacks 
represented  11.5  percent  of  the  district's 
population.  Among  the  State's  15  dis- 
tricts, the  range  was  extreme,  from  more 
than  50  percent  in  one  district  to  less 
than  2  percent  in  another. 

To  the  extent  we  can  generalize,  then, 
it  would  seem  that  the  12th  District,  most 
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State — reflecting  and  sharing  most 

prospects,  its  strengths,  its  needs — 

in  all  specifics  but  in  the  sense  that 

Jersey  is  the  12th  "writ  large." 
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.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
sadness  in  my  heart  that  I  rise 
express  a  few  words  in  honor  of  the 
of  a  most  distinguished  Ameri- 
Mr.  Charles  Stewart  Mott.  of  Flint, 
..  who  passed  away  yesterday  mom- 
February  18. 
the  first  8  years  I  served  the  House, 
Coimty,  including  the  city  of 
was  a  part  of  Michigan's  Sixth 
District.  During  this  time 
privileged   to   become   well   ac- 
with    Mr.    C.    S.    Mott.    The 
warinth,  candor,  and  easy  simplicity  of 
sersonality,  his  calm,  clear  view  of 
society's  problems  and  needs,  and  his 
optimism  were  always  a  source  of 
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of  our  Nation's  foremost  auto- 

ve  pioneers,  Charles  Stewart  Mott 

a  very  long  life,  just  3  years  short 

century.  He  was.  In  a  sense,  a  ssnnbol 

earlier  age,  when  a  young  man 

coi]l(l  begin  his  career  as  a  bookkeeper 

by  ability  and  diligence  achieve  in 

high  position   and  affluence.  Mr. 

did  this,  to  an  extraordinary  de- 

At  the  same  time,  all  who  knew  him 

ittest  to  his  example  which  coimter- 

the  critical  generalizations  so  often 

about  that  earlier  generation  of 

giants, 
of  his  unique  characteristics  that 
been  universally  recognized  is  that 
Mott   remained    unspoiled    by   his 
and   great  achievements.   I  re- 
meciber  clearly  seeing  this  remarkable 
I  entleman,  while  in  his  eighties,  driv- 
ils  own  Corvair  around  the  city  of 
;.  The  car.  being  one  of  the  smallest 
lowest  priced  then  produced  by  Gen- 
Motors,  was  dwarfed  by   his  tall 
.  He  was  always  unassuming,  pleas- 
and  above  all,  always  encouraging  to 
younger  people. 

encouraging  and  helping 
became  the  great  purpose  of  the 
years  of  Mr.  Mott's  life.  He  gave 
gendrously  of  interest,  effort,  Eind  money 
1  movative  educational  and  cultural 
icts  in  the  city  of  Flint  and  else- 
e.  Those  who  benefited  not  merely 
his  wealth  but  equally  from  his 
condem.  his  imagination,  and  his  level- 
vision  nimiber  in  the  tens,  if  not 
hundreds,  of  thousands.  He  was  an 
actife  philanthropist  in  the  literal  and 
of  that  word, 
good  he  has  done  will  live  on 
thrdugh  the  activities  of  the  Mott  Foun- 
datiin  which  Mr.  Mott  foimded  some 
3  ears  ago — in  1926.  The  foundation, 
whii  :h  became  his  major  interest,  was 
dev(  ted  largely  to  education,  health,  and 
reci  eation  programs  in  Flint.  One  of  its 
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great  accomplishments  was  the  commu- 
nity school  concept,  leading  to  the  full- 
time  use  of  the  schools  with  more  adults 
in  the  city  studying  at  night  than  young 
people  during  the  day. 

Charles  Stewart  Mott  was  a  great 
human  being  and  a  great  citizen  of  Mich- 
igan and  America.  I  feel  privileged  to 
have  known  him  as  my  friend. 

There  are  many  fine  tributes  to  Mr. 
Mott's  memory  in  our  Nation's  news- 
papers today  and  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Flint 
Journal  which  indicates  the  devotion 
and  affection  his  fellow  citizens  of  Hint, 
Mich.,  had  for  this  great  man : 
Mr.   Mott   Gave    More   Than   Just   Wealth 

The  obvious  tribute  to  a  man  of  the  stature 
of  Charles  Stewart  Mott  at  the  end  of  a  long 
and  useful  life  is  to  praise  the  fact  that  he 
was  generous  with  his  wordly  riches. 

He  gave  freely  to  fulfill  his  desire  to  help 
others  to  a  richer  life  and  with  characteristic 
wisdom,  he  provided  that  his  community  will 
continue  to  benefit  from  his  bounties  for 
many  years  to  come. 

In  these  endeavors,  his  success  is  self 
evident. 

But  there  was  another  aspect  to  his  giv- 
ing that  more  truly  marked  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  his  character. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  for  a  very  rich  man 
to  give  away  millions  for  causes  he  Judges 
worthy.  To  give  a  share  of  himself  along  with 
those  tangible  goods  is  not  so  often  accom- 
plished, but  that  is  what  marked  Mr.  Mott's 
philanthropy. 

Throughout  his  years  of  "helping  Flint  to 
help  Itself"  through  the  many  programs  he 
made  possible  with  the  Mott  Foundation. 
Mr.  Mott  maintained  a  genuine  and  abiding 
interest  in  each  project.  He  never  rose  above 
caring  about  the  details  of  the  many  pro- 
grams hlB  benevolence  made  possible. 

No  group  was  too  small,  no  visitor  too  In- 
significant for  Mr.  Mott's  time.  No  petition 
for  aid  was  denied  a  courteous  and  thought- 
ful consideration. 

When  he  said  "No,"  as  was  sometimes 
necessary,  petitioners  seldom  went  away  with 
bitterness.  They  went  rather  with  a  respect 
for  the  wise  and  logical  guidelines  he  had  set 
for  his  giving. 

Neither  Mott  Program  staff  members  nor 
any  of  the  thousands  of  persons  who  took 
advantage  of  Its  classes  and  activities  were 
greatly  surprised  to  see  him  appear  "Just 
to  see  how  things  are  going".  When  called 
upon,  he  seldom  declined  to  say  a  few  words 
and  never  did  those  words  sound  hurried  or 
cursory. 

It  was  the  visitors  from  outside — who  came 
annually  by  the  thousands — who  were  sur- 
prised to  see  him.  Observing  community 
school  activities,  they  would  hear  local  people 
heap  tributes  on  Mr.  Mott 

For  the  visitors  he  was  a  legendary  figure 
The  next  minute  he  would  be  standing  before 
them,  chatting  from  his  store  of  humorous 
stories  on  education  and  economics 

There  are  some  who  undoubtedly  wondered 
why  a  man  in  Mr  Mott's  position  didn't 
gather  his  millions  and  a  few  chosen  asso- 
ciates and  retreat  from  the  frustrations  of  a 
troubled  world 

But  Mr.  Mott  was  not  a  retreating  type. 

He  believed  the  only  worth  while  life  Is  one 
lived  in  harmony  with  others  and  in  the  serv- 
ices of  others.  Money  could  not  change  that 
feeling. 

When  asked  about  retirement,  he  had  a 
ready  answer: 

"I  am  having  the  time  of  my  life  right 
now",  and  he  would  add  with  a  grin,  "it  Is 
much  more  fun  spending  money  In  these 
things  than  It  is  to  make  It". 

Mr.  Mott  applied  the  same  acumen,  the 
same  Industry,  and  the  same  down  to  earth 
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principles  he  used  In  making  his  millions  to 
the  task  of  sf>endlng  them. 

His  Intention  was  not  to  make  his  con- 
tributions dlfflctilt  to  get,  but,  rather,  to  be 
sure  that  when  they  were  given  they  would 
be  used  wisely. 

Mr.  Mott  was  mindful  of  the  dangers  of 
weakening  the  will  of  the  individual  or  the 
community  for  self  help  by  unwise  charity. 
He  recognized  the  possibility  of  the  com- 
munity developing  a  dependence  on  his  gen- 
erosity at  the  expense  of  losing  its  Initiative. 

He  usually  chose  to  work  through  estab- 
lished agencies,  such  as  the  schools,  and  with 
leaders  chosen  by  the  public  rather  than  to 
try  to  Impose  his  will  upon  the  community. 
His  philosophy  was  to  "grease  Jhe  wheels", 
to  make  It  possible  for  the  community  to  Im- 
prove Itself. 

If  the  community  would  "ante  up"  for  a 
new  program,  whether  It  be  a  modest  one 
time  campaign  to  meet  a  simple  need  or 
something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Flint 
College  and  Cultural  Development.  Mr.  Mott 
was  often  willing,  "to  fill  the  missing  parts". 

When  there  was  a  request  for  help,  he 
would  make  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the 
resources  avaUable  outside  his  contributions, 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  need  and  of  the 
willingness  of  the  sponsors  to  carry  their 
share.  Only  when  satisfied  about  those  things 
would  he  give  the  Initial  shove  to  make  the 
program  possible. 

Mr.  Mott's  philanthropy  was  notable  for 
another  value  beyond  the  financial  worth  of 
his  gifts.  He  was  willing  to  grant  the  neces- 
sary leeway  for  persons  with  Innovative  ideas 
to  test  those  Ideas.  He  surrounded  himself 
with  people  with  Ideas,  and  having  Ideas 
was  the  chief  requisite  for  working  on  his 
team. 

Almost  any  proposal  for  betterment  of 
the  community  that  sounded  plausible 
(along  with  a  few  that  at  first  didn't  sound 
plausible)  were  put  Into  what  the  Mott  staff 
called  a  "pilot  project." 

Over  the  years,  many  of  these  Innovations 
worked.  The  Flint  Public  Schools  have  been 
able  to  pioneer  many  worthwhile  programs 
in  education  because  they  were  first  given 
Mott  seed  money. 

Mr.  Mott  was  happiest  when  a  new  idea 
proved  a  hit.  His  next  step  was  "let's  get 
it  going  and  Involve  as  many  people  as  pos- 
slble.'" 

Mr.  Mott  earned  a  high  place  In  the  an- 
nals of  the  automobile  pioneers  who  made 
such  a  gigantic  contribution  to  our  economy 
and  our  history.  He  earned  a  place  in  Flint's 
history  as  a  public  servant  who  did  so  much 
as  Mayor  to  help  Flint  grow  In  an  orderly 
way. 

The  College  and  Cultural  Center,  the  Mott 
Foundation,  the  community  school  programs, 
the  health  facilities  he  made  possible  all 
stand  as  endiurlng  monuments  to  Mr.  Mott's 
special  kind  of  caring.  His  memory  will  con- 
tinue through  the  years  because  he  shared 
so  generously  of  his  good  fortune  with  his 
comm\inlty  and  his  country. 

But  that  memory  will  be  warmly  cherished 
and  kept  green  because  he  shared  not  his 
wealth  alone,  but  gave  of  himself  and  did 
so  with  wisdom,  humility,  and  humaneness. 


NOBODY  GETS  RICH  WITH  $1.68 
A  DAY 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  facts  that 
we  should  bear  in  mind  as  we  debate 
budget  proposals  in  the  coming  months, 
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are  stated  with  force  and  clarity  in  a 
recent  "Memo  From  COPE,"  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Political 
Education,  APL-CIO.  The  entire  memo 
of  February  5  follows : 

Wkuare:  Evertbodt'b  Whippino  Hot 

Welfare  .  .  .  Ws  as  unloved  as  athlete's 
foot.  Office-holders  know  they're  guaranteed 
prime  press  space  by  attacking  it.  Conserxm- 
tive  groups  and  leaders  make  careers  in- 
veighing against  it.  In  a  government  admin- 
istering thousands  of  programs,  welfare  is 
probably  the  least  popular  and  most  misun- 
derstood. It's  everybody's  whipping-boy. 

The  Greeks  created  no  more  myths  about 
their  gods  than  we  have  about  welfare.  Time 
and  again  we  are  told  of  the  welfare  client 
who  arrives  in  a  fancy  car  to  pick  up  the 
check  that  comes  from  taxpayer^  money,  and 
goes  home  to  his  color  television  and  vintage 
champagne.  He  is  strong,  able-bodied  and 
employable,  we  are  told  .  .  .  but  he  just 
doesn't  want  to  work.  He's  a  loafer. 

If  the  welfare  client  Is  female,  we  are 
drawn  a  horror  picture  of  repeated  Illegiti- 
mate births  for  the  sole  purpose  of  Increas- 
ing her  welfare  benefits.  She's  a  loafer,  too. 

We  are  advised  that  welfare  provides  such 
opulent  living  Its  clients  would  be  crazy  to 
give  It  all  up  and  go  to  work.  We  hear  re- 
peatedly that  welfare  clients  are  cheats  and 
welfare  programs  are  rampant  with  fraud. 

We  even  are  asked  to  believe  that  hordes 
of  poor  people  scrutinize  statistics  that  come 
out  of  federal  and  state  agencies,  locate 
states  and  communities  where  the  highest 
welfare  benefits  are  paid,  and  choose  their 
spots  accordingly. 

We  believe,  too,  that  the  majority  of  wel- 
fare recipients  are  blacks. 

Perhaps  the  attitude  of  a  great  many  Amer- 
icans toward  welfare  was  refiected  In  a  cam- 
paign statement  by  President  Nlzon:  "We 
are  faced  with  the  choice  between  the  'work 
etblc'  that  built  this  nation's  character,  and 
the  new  'welfare  ethic'  that  could  cause  that 
American  character  to  weaken."  The  state- 
ment seems  to  encompass  and  reinforce  most 
of  the  myths  about  welfare. 

As  the  new  Congress  swings  into  action  and 
may  confront  again,  as  It  did  last  year,  the 
welfare  Issue,  It's  a  good  time  to  look  more 
closely  at  the  facts,  not  the  myths.  Following 
are  10  key  facts  about  welfare. 

Fact  No.  1 — People  wind  up  on  welfare  not 
because  they  are  cheats,  loafers  or  malln- 
gere.  but  because  they  are  poor.  They  are  not 
Just  poor  In  money,  but  In  everything. 
They've  had  poor  education,  poor  health  care, 
poor  chances  at  decent  employment,  and 
poor  prospects  for  anything  better. 

Pact  No.  2 — But  even  most  of  the  poor  are 
not  on  welfare.  Some  15  million  Americans 
receive  some  form  of  welfare  benefits.  There 
are  more  than  25  million  officially  below  the 
poverty  level  of  $4,000  a  year  for  a  family  of 
four.  Another  30-50  million  are  Just  barely 
above  it.  And  $4,000  a  year,  as  everyone 
knows,  does  not  afford  extravagance. 

Pact  No.  3 — Of  the  15  million  receiving 
welfare,  about  eight  million  are  children 
under  18  years  of  age.  Anyone  for  "work- 
fare"  for  children  more  than  half  a  century 
after  child  labor  laws  were  enacted? 

Fact  No.  4 — Less  than  one  percent — about 
150,000 — of  welfare  recipients  are  able-bodied 
employable  males.  Many  of  these  are  In  their 
late-mlddle  years.  Most  are  uneducated.  All 
are  required  by  law  to  sign  up  for  work  or 
work  training.  A  government  study  shows 
more  than  80  percent  want  to  work,  rather 
than  draw  welfare,  and  among  the  fathers 
In  this  group  one  In  three  Is  enrolled  in  work 
training. 

Fact  No.  5 — Apart  from  children  and  the 
relative  handful  of  potential  employables,  on 
welfare  are  more  than  two  million  aged,  more 
than  one  million  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  or  blind,  three  million  mothers.  All 
of  these  are  In  programs  roughly  supported 
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50-50  by  state  and  federal  funds.  Another 
group  of  less  than  one  million  Is  aided  by 
state  and  local  non-federally  supported  pro- 
grams. These  are  single  adults  and  childless 
couples,  most  of  whom  work  full  time  but  are 
paid  less  than  they  would  be  on  welfare. 
These  are  the  working  poor. 

Fact  No.  6 — No  one  Is  getting  rich  on  wel- 
fare. It  allows,  at  best,  bare-bone  living.  In 
no  state  does  the  average  welfare  payment 
bring  a  family  up  to  poverty  level.  Maximum 
payments  for  a  family  of  four  range  from 
the  $700  a  year  In  Mississippi  to  $3600-plus 
In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  Thirty-nine  states  pay  less  than 
their  ovra  established  standard  of  need. 

So  instead  of  the  high  living  often 
portrayed  among  welfare  recipients,  the  facts 
boll  down  to  an  average  nationally  of  $1.68 
per  recipient  per  day  with  a  range  In  the 
states  from  48  cents  to  $2.58  p>er  person  per 
day.  Out  of  this  comes  food,  clothing,  hous- 
ing and  other  essential  cost  Items.  A  survey 
of  welfare  mothers  showed  that  If  they  re- 
ceived higher  benefits,  half  would  spend  It 
mostly  on  food,  28  percent  on  clothing  and 
shoes,  most  of  the  others  on  rent  or  a  com- 
bination of  essentials. 

(Figures  are  based  on  the  major  federal- 
state  matching  program  called  Aid  to  Fam- 
ilies With  Dependent  Children,  which  covers 
the  largest  percentage  of  welfare  recipients.) 

Pact  No.  7 — Cheating  and  fraud  In  welfare 
are  minimal.  There  Is,  of  course,  some  cheat- 
ing and  dishonesty  among  welfare  clients. 
Try  to  Imagine  any  program  Involving  15 
million  persons  that  Is  entirely  free  of  fraud. 
But  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  estimates  there  Is  cheating 
among  fewer  than  one  percent  of  welfare 
cases.  Add  to  this  another  2-3  percent  on 
the  rolls  due  to  misunderstanding  or  tech- 
nical-bureaucratic error,  and  there  is  an  up- 
per range  of  4-5  percent  receiving  benefits 
who  are  either  completely  or  partially  In- 
eligible. It  is  likely  that  this  range  of  cheat- 
ing, plus  error,  exists  in  income  tax  pay- 
ments of  citizens  and  in  many  other  areas  of 
activity. 

No  one  argues  that  any  cheating  should  be 
pennltted  when  discovered,  but  the  public 
Idea  of  massive  fraud   In  welfare  Is  wrong. 

As  for  invading  hordes  of  welfare  clients 
moving  from  state  to  state  to  .achieve  higher 
benefits,  facts  don't  support  this  myth.  In 
New  York,  which  pays  the  highest  benefits, 
less  than  two  percent  of  new  recipients  have 
lived  in  the  state  less  than  two  years;  more 
than  85  percent  of  all  recipients  have  lived 
there  more  than  five  years.  The  facts  show 
that  i>oor  people,  like  the  rest  of  us,  move 
around  mainly  to  find  better  Job  opportu- 
nities. 

Pact  No.  8 — Welfare  mothers  are  not 
churning  out  Illegitimate  children.  Nearly 
70  percent  of  all  children  In  welfare  fami- 
lies are  legitimate,  according  to  the  Social 
and  Rehabilitation  Service  of  HEW.  Thirty 
percent  of  welfare  families  with  any  children 
have  only  one  child;  25  percent  have  two;  18 
percent  have  three.  The  remainder  have  four 
or  more. 

Economically,  anyvray,  the  mjrth  Is  non- 
sense, since  the  average  payment  per  addi- 
tional child  natlonaly  Is  only  $35  a  month, 
hardly  an  Incentive  toward  mass  production. 

Pact  No.  9 — More  than  48  percent  of  wel- 
fare families  are  white;  about  43  percent  are 
black.  Most  of  the  remaining  are  American 
Indians,  Orientals  and  other  racial  minori- 
ties. The  reasons  for  the  high  percentage  of 
blacks  are  self-evident;  More  than  34  per- 
cent of  the  black  population  in  the  TJS.  have 
Incomes  below  the  poverty  level,  compared 
to  13  percent  of  the  white  population. 

Fact  No.  10 — There  is  no  evidence  to  sus- 
tain the  belief  that  welfare  Is  necessarily 
hablt-formlng,  that  Is  that  "once  on  welfare, 
always  on  welfare."  Half  the  families  on  wel- 
fare have  been  on  the  rolls  20  months  or 
less;  two-thirds  have  been  on  the  rolls  less 
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than  three  years.  Fewer  than  one  In  five  have 
received  welfare  for  five  years  or  more  One 
in  16  has  been  on  10  years  or  more.  About 
65  i>ercent  of  welfare  cases  at  any  given 
time  are  on  for  the  first  time;  about  one- 
third  are  repeaters. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  major  facts 
about  welfare.  Sad  to  relate,  there  is  no 
fresh  revelation  among  them.  They  have 
been  printed  In  many  places,  many  times. 
Yet,  the  myths  about  welfare,  and  the  ob- 
jections to  It.  persist. 

A  major  objection,  raised  both  by  those 
who  want  to  reduce  it  and  even  many  of 
those  who  want  to  improve  it.  is  its  cost 
It  Is  true,  welfare  costs  money — about  $12 
billion  a  year  In  the  major  program.s  jointly 
financed  on  about  a  50-50  basis  by  the  states 
and  federal  government.  Another  $100  mil- 
lion a  year  Is  borne  by  states  and  communi- 
ties In  general  assistance  programs  not  aided 
by  Washington. 

The  federal  share  of  the  cost  represents 
about  2>4  percent  of  an  over-aU  budget  of 
$270  billion  that  President  Nixon  Is  shooting 
for  next  year. 

So  welfare  really  costs  less  than  2%  cents 
of  every  dollar  paid  Into  federal  taxes.  In- 
deed, closing  Just  a  few  major  tax  loopholes 
for  corporations  and  wealthy  individuals 
alone  could  bring  In  enough  additional  fed- 
eral revenue  to  cover  present  welfare  outlays 
Burled  In  the  emotions  surrotmding  and 
misunderstandings  of.  welfare  are  some  other 
Important  matters  that  should  not  be  ig- 
nored: 

AFDC.  the  major  welfare  program,  was 
conceived  to  provide  help  for  dependent  chil- 
dren. As  Bert  Seldman.  director  of  the  AFL- 
CIO  Social  Security  Department  noted  In  a 
recent  speech,  "Our  whole  approach  to  wel- 
fare reform  ought  to  be.  therefore:  What  is 
best  for  these  millions  of  disadvantaged  and 
under-privileged  children?"  He  called  "dis- 
advantaged" and  "underprivUeped"  fancy 
words  "to  describe  kids  who  are  hungry  and 
lU-clothed  and  living  in  rat-infested  tene- 
ments surrounded  by  filth,  despair,  degrtula- 
tion  and  often  disease." 

Instead,  Seldman  said,  "their  plight  is 
Ignored  and  all  the  attention  is  placed  on  the 
alleged  sins  of  the  adults  .  .  .  but  whatever 
may  or  may  not  be  the  sins  of  their  parents, 
the  guiltless  children  share  heavily  in  the 
punishment." 

It  Is  too  simple  to  say.  as  some  do.  "send 
the  mothers  to  work."  In  the  first  place,  sur- 
veys show  many  would  like  to  work.  But 
where  are  the  Jobs,  and  If  there  were  Jobs 
what  do  you  do  with  the  children?  Who  will 
be  there  when  they  get  home  from  school  ?  If 
they  are  pre-school.  where  are  the  day  care 
centers  to  look  after  them  properly?  The 
President  vetoed  day  care  legislation  a  couple 
of  years  back. 

If  there  were  sufficient  Jobs  and  adequate 
day  care  facilities,  what  are  the  ethical  Im- 
plications of  a  must-work  program  for  welfare 
mothers?  Some  welfare  opponents  have  spilt 
personalities.  In  orife  breath  they  oppose  day 
care  legislation  on  the  grounds  it  would 
weaken  the  family  structure;  In  the  next 
breath  they  extol  "work-fare"  and  the  "work 
ethic."  You  can't  have  It  both  ways. 

Experience  with  non-federal  must-work 
programs  for  welfare  clients  In  several  states 
has  been  a  Jolt,  with  one  of  the  key  road- 
blocks to  any  success  being  "the  documented 
reluctance  of  employers"  to  hire  welfare  re- 
cipients, according  to  a  congressional  study. 
Welfare  probably  will  be  a  matter  of  heated 
controversy  for  years  to  come,  and  It  is  likely 
to  remain  massively  misunderstood.  The 
shape  of  any  true  reform  was  described  by 
Seldman  this  way: 

"In  summary,  any  genuine  welfare  reform 
must,  first  and  foremost,  emphasize  the  chil- 
dren's welfare.  It  should  rely  primarily  on 
non-welfare  programs  to  develop  and  assure 
suitable  Jobs  at  decent  wages  supplemented 
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b  f  Improved  social  Insurance,  health  security 
aid  other  programs  aimed  at  eliminating 
p  jverty. 

"With  this  multi-faceted  ^proach,  welfare, 
M  hatever  It  is  called,  could  become  a  residual 
p  "ogram  providing  a  decent  level  of  living  to 
p  (ople  who  can't  work  at  all  or  ought  not  to 
b  (  required  to  work  If  they  wish  to  devote 
tl  lemselves  to  their  children's  care.  Under 
t]  lese  circumstances,  welfare  would  be  far  less 
c<  fitly  and  the  'work  ethlC  would  be  Irrele- 
VI  int  to  welfare.  The  nation  might  even  turn 
oi  ice  again  to  helping  Instead  of  punishing 
tl  le  poor." 


SAVE  THE  WOLVES 


tON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or   VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1973 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
ol  the  great  newspapers  In  the  Old  Do- 
n:  inlon,  the  Bristol  Virginla-Tennessean 
h  IS  eloquently  expressed  itself  editorial- 
Is  on  the  need  to  preserve  the  natural 
bi  ilance  of  nature,  and  the  fact  that  the 
p:edator  is  an  important  part  of  main- 
t£  ining  that  balance.  I  Include  the  edi- 
torial at  this  point  In  the  Record  : 

(Prom  the  Bristol  Virginla-Tennessean, 
Dec.  28,  1972] 

Savx  thx  Wolves 
We  have  often  praised  In  this  space  the 
1  itlrlng  efforts  of  Virginia's  eecond  District 
C<  ngressman  William  Whltehurst  for  respon- 
sl  )le  animal  protection  legislation. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress,  he 
hi  d  considerable  success  In  a  number  of 
arsas  but  In  one  especially  critical  area — 
ccnservatlon  of  rapidly  disappearing  timber 
wolves — he  was  stymied  by  the  often  tedl- 
o\.  sly  slow  legislative  process. 

Thus,  we  are  happy  to  report  that  Con- 
gr  issman  Whltehurst  has  announced  a  plan 
to  reintroduce  In  the  93rd  Congress  which 
CO  Qvenes  next  month  his  bill  calling  for  na- 
tl(  mwtde  protection  of  the  timber  wolf.  Last 
yeir  the  bill  made  It  as  far  as  the  House 
M -rchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Conunlttee. 
::oupled  with  this,  B4r.  Whltehurst  will 
In  produce  a  resolution  calling  for  an  agree- 
m  >nt  with  Canada  for  International  conser- 
vs  tlon  measures.  Obviously,  for  conservation 
of  the  timber  wolf  and  so  many  other  ex- 
qiislte  animals  facing  extinction.  It  Is  es- 
se; itlal  that  Canada  and  America  reach  Iden- 
tic al  agreements. 

Additionally,  Congressman  Whltehurst  has 
gl'  en  his  supQort  to  an  Interior  Department 
mi  iratorlum  on  the  killing  of  eastern  timber 
wclves.  His  apj^rova!  Is  vital  because.  In  a 
retitlvely  short  time.  Rep.  Whltehurst  has 
as  the  most  knowledgeable,  com- 
e,  realistic,  and  courageous  spokes- 
In  Congress  In  behalf  of  sane  animal 
protection  causes. 

5o.  it  is  not  surprising  that  while  he  sup- 
poj-ts  the  moratorium  on  the  killing  of  east- 
timber  wolves,  he  has  also  voiced  strong 
ection   to  a  proposed  woLf  management 
pojlcy   approved   by   the   Fish   and   WUdllfe 
vice. 
ffe    absolutely    agree    with    Congressman 
Whltehurst  that  It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the 
and  Wildlife  Service  could  approve  a 
1  caUlng  for  the  killing  of  wolves  when 
animal  Is  on  the  endangered  species  list. 
:  ndeed,  as  Rep.  Whltehurst  points  out.  the 
If  population  Is  less  than  1,000  according 
the  Interior  Department — hardly  enough 
merit  a  management  killing  program. 
]  lut  Congressman  Whltehurst.  for  so  long 
1  snely  voice  In  Washington,  is  pleading  for 
hejp  from  those  Interested  in  conservation 
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of  wild  animals.  To  save  the  wolf,  the  baby 
seals,  the  polar  bears,  and  so  many  others, 
he  is  going  to  have  to  elicit  support  next 
year  from  those  of  us  all  over  the  country 
who  share  his  concern. 

We  have  no  choice,  really,  because  we  sim- 
ply have  no  right  to  destroy  the  eastern 
timber  wolf  or  any  other  species  of  animal. 
We've  already  driven  too  many  precious  ani- 
mals from  the  earth  and  the  earth  is  now 
ours  alone. 
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AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
PEACEMAKING 


HON.  DALE  MILFORD 


OF    TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1973 

Mr.  MILFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Reverend  Fred  W.  Cassell  delivered 
a  message  at  the  St.  Andrew  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Denton,  Tex.,  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  peace  in  Vietnam,  and  the 
hope  for  continuing  peace. 

This  sermon  was  well-received  in  Den- 
ton, and  I  believe  it  would  be  of  interest 
to  our  colleagues.  I  Include  it  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

An  Opportunity  for  Peacemaxinc 
(A  sermon  by  the  Reverend  Fred  W.  Cassell) 
For  twelve  years  we  were  Involved  In  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

During  half — or  more  than  half — of  the 
life  time  of  half  of  our  nation's  population, 
we  have  been  preoccupied  with  the  conflict 
In  Indo-Chlna. 

As  of  six  o'clock  last  night,  that  war 
came  to  an  end. 

We  have  all  said:  "Thank  God  its  over." 
and  we  do  thank  God" 

Now,  we  move  on.  and  that  Is  what  seems 
most  Important  to  me.  What  the  world  makes 
of  the  future  is  a  far  more  significant  sub- 
ject for  our  consideration  than  a  reprise  of 
the  botch  we've  made  of  the  past. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  this  week  of 
the  fact  that  the  one  nxan  who  would  have 
rejoiced  as  much  as,  and  perhaps  more  than, 
any  one  else  to  see  the  formal  end  of  the 
war,  died  Just  24  hours  before  the  official 
announcement  was  made. 

I  woiUd  like  to  think  that  the  late  Presi- 
dent knows  that  the  war  is  over.  I  don't 
mean  simply  that  I'd  like  to  know  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said  to  him  several  weeks  ago: 

"Lyndon,  we've  flnaUy  reached  a  settlement 
we  can  all  live  with,  and  in  a  couple  of 
weeks  we'll  have  it  all  worked  out." 

But  really,  I'd  like  to  think  he  knows  that 
the  papers  have  been  penned  bringing  that 
long,  bloody  conflict  to  a  close. 

But  as  I  say,  what  really  matters  now 
is  what  happens  from  here  on. 

Jesus  said:  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 
for  they  shall  be  called  sons  of  Ood". 

As  significant  a  role  In  ending  the  war 
as  Henry  Kissinger  played,  or  President  Nix- 
on, or  Secretary  WUllam  Rogers,  or  L©  Duo 
Tho.  or  any  others  who  struggled  and  sweat- 
ed to  bring  about  the  negotiated  settle- 
nient,  these  leaders  are  not  the  real  "peace- 
makers" of  whom  Jesus  spoke. 

And,  heaven  help  me,  I'm  not  belittling 
the  monumental  and  historic  work  done  by 
all  those  who  had  a  hand  In  It. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  there  Is  a  sig- 
nificant difference  between  being  a  "war 
ender",  and  being  a  "peace  maker". 

The  war  has  ended.  Thank  Godl  Now,  let's 
make  peace.  That's  the  task  that  faces  the 
world. 

That's  the  task  that  always  confronts  the 
signers  of  a  cease  Are.  After  every  war,  the 
Job  is  reconcUlatlon. 
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When  a  disastrous  fire  has  fInaUy  been 
put  out  after  man-kUllng  work,  I'd  hate 
to  think  that  aU  that  would  be  said  was: 
"Well,  Harry,  it's  out;  let's  go  home  to  bed," 
while  the  elements  which  could  bring  about 
an  equally  devastating  fire  were  left  unat- 
tended, awaiting  only  some  careless  match  to 
be  thrown,  or  spontaneous  combustion  to 
take  place. 

The  time  for  fire  prevention  Is  Immediate- 
ly after  a  devastating  fire. 

And  the  time  for  p>eace  making  is  now. 
Immediately  foUowing  the  oessation  of  a 
devastating  war. 

Unfortunately,  our  past  track  record  Is  not 
too  good  at  taking  the  opportunities  of  mak- 
ing real  peace  once  a  war  has  ended. 

We  have  had  great  opportimitles  In  the 
past. 

After  World  War  I,  the  democracies  of  the 
world  could  have  done  anything  they  de- 
sired to  shape  the  future  of  the  vrorld,  so 
sweeping  was  their  victory  In  that  "War  to 
end  all  wars". 

Listen  to  a  part  of  what  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  said  to  Congress  in  his  announce- 
ment of  the  Armistice  In  1918: 

"We  know  that  the  object  of  the  war 
is  attained;  the  object  upon  which  all  free 
men  had  set  their  hearts;  and  attained  with 
a  sweeping  completeness  which  even  now  we 
do  not  realize.  Armed  Imperialism  such  as 
the  men  conceived  who  were  but  yesterday 
the  masters  of  Germany  Is  at  an  end,  its  illicit 
ambitions  engulfed  in  black  disaster.  Who 
will  now  seek  to  revive  It?  The  arbitrary  pow- 
er of  the  military  caste  of  Germany  which 
once  could  secretly  and  of  Its  own  single 
choice  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world  is  dis- 
credited and  destroyed.  And  more  than  that- 
much  more  than  that — has  been  accom- 
plished." 

The  war  was  ended,  and  the  unparalleled 
opportunity  to  bring  about  a  lasting  peace 
was  In  our  bands. 

But  within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  world  was  engulfed  in  a  greater  and 
more  wide-spread  conflict. 

In  the  early  years  of  that  second  great 
war.  Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Posdlck,  the  Min- 
ister of  New  York  City's  Riverside  Church, 
outlined  some  of  our  failures  which  had 
helped  to  allow  the  rise  to  power  of  dictators 
and  helped  to  bring  about  that  war.  He  said: 
My  friends,  a  radical  change  in  the  world 
order  has  been  long  overdue.  Our  military 
and  economic  imperialisms,  our  subjugation 
of  native  peoples,  our  Insane  tariff  barriers, 
our  unjust  division  of  the  world's  resources, 
have  long  cried  out  for  change.  We  the  de- 
mocracies might  have  done  it  peacefully, 
but  alas!  we  failed.  Now  the  dictators  come. 
They  are  to  me  as  terrible  as  they  are  to 
you,  but  be  sure  of  this  in  the  retrospect  of 
history  they  will  not  be  a  total  loss." 

He  was  saying  that  God  can  use  evU  men 
to  shake  a  world  awake  to  its  responsibilities 
for  justice,  and  mercy  and  brotherhood. 

But  the  lessons  of  history  are  hard  for 
the  world  to  learn. 

Just  how  difficult  those  lessons  are,  and 
how  completely  we  have  failed  to  learn  them, 
Is  Illustrated  by  these  brief  words  from 
Winston  Ch\irchlll's  monumental  History 
of  the  Second  World  War.  The  theme  of  the 
final  volume  of  that  great  work:  "Triumph 
and  Tragedy",  he  wrote  as  being : 

"How  the  great  democracies  Triumphed, 
and  so  were  able  to  resume  the  follies  which 
had  so  nearly  cost  them  their  life". 

Now,  another  war  has  ended,  and  another 
opportunity  has  been  given  to  us.  We  need 
earnestly  to  seek  peace;  to  foster  the  condi- 
tions of  good  will,  and  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  hostility. 

If  we  do,  we  may  deserve  the  title  "peace- 
maker". 

If  we  don't,  history  may  very  well  record 
the  calamitous  consequences  of  our  failure 
In  some  futxire  bloody  conflict. 
There  are  innumerable  reasons  why  wars 
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break  out.  The  most  common  reason  of  the 
past  was  territorial  expansion.  When  a  coun- 
try's population  outgrew  Its  territorial  limits, 
it  began  looking  around  for  other  lands  to 
conquer;  lands  which  its  people  could  occupy, 
or  lands  which  could  supply  its  people  with 
the  natural  resources  needed  for  their  lives: 
oU,  rubber,  tin,  and  land  for  the  growing  of 
grain. 

Another  significant  cause  of  war  has  been 
the  desire  of  some  people  to  dominate  the 
lives  of  others.  It  Is  desire  for  power;  the 
desire  to  expand  one's  own  freedom  by  limit- 
ing someone  else's  freedom. 

And  still  another  reason  for  war — a  reason 
more  prevalent  In  today's  world  of  Inter- 
relatedness  and  shrinking  size — is  the  dis- 
ease, the  unrest,  of  the  "have  nots"  in  a 
world  where  are  those  who  so  obviously 
"have". 

These  are  days  when  we  must  somehow 
see  the  plight  of  every  man  as  our  own 
plight,  or  suffer  the  consequences. 

Governor  Calvin  Rampton  of  Utah,  speak- 
ing at  the  Commencement  exercises  at  West- 
minster College  in  Salt  Lake  City  last  May, 
touched  on  that  theme.  He  said : 

"Two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  are  poor 
and  hungry,  and  they  live  In  countries  where 
a  frightening  Increase  in  population  Is  far 
outstripping  available  resources  and  lagging 
economic  growth,  already  insufficient  and 
strained  to  the  utmost.  Anyone  who  feels  that 
in  the  next  twenty  years  we  Americans  can 
continue  to  sit  In  our  air-conditioned  homes, 
watching  color  television,  getting  fat  from 
eating  too  much,  polluting  the  environment 
through  overconsumption,  and  feeding  our 
cats  and  dogs  more  than  a  great  many  starv- 
ing humans  have  to  live  on,  and  still  main- 
tain our  national  security — not  to  mention 
our  sense  of  moral  uprightness — in  such  an 
unstable  and  anomalous  world  situation,  has 
not  thought  the  matter  through.  There  Is  no 
way  we  can  withdraw  from  the  world  or 
escape  our  responsibilities  In  regard  to  the 
world's  people." 

That  says,  it  seems  to  me.  that  we  better 
recognize  our  responsibilities  to  help  solve 
the  basic  human  needs  of  other  people  In  the 
world,  or  suffer  dire  consequences  in  the 
future. 

The  poor,  the  downtrodden,  the  oppressed, 
the  voiceless,  the  now-powerless  peoples  of 
the  world,  are  not  going  to  remain  poor  and 
passive  and  powerless. 

They  are  not  going  to  stay  voiceless  and 
non-violent  forever. 

They  are  going  to  want  a  better  life. 

They  are  going  to  want  the  good  things  of 
the  earth. 

They  are  going  to  want  their  share  of  the 
world's  resources. 

And  the  hard  fact  Is  that  If  they  don't 
get  that  good  life  peacefully.  If  they  don't 
get  that  share  of  the  world's  resources  volun- 
tarily, the  day  will  come  In  the  future  when 
they  shall  try  to  get  those  things  forcefully. 

I  shared  with  some  of  the  women  of  the 
Church  recently,  the  vast  differential  between 
our  standard  of  living  and  that  of  most  of 
the  world's  population. 

For  instance,  the  average  annual  per  capita 
Income  varies  dramatically  In  the  world. 

In  America,  our  annual  per  capita  Income 
is  $3520. 

In  Canada,  It  Is  t2240. 

In  Australia,  it  Is  $1840. 

In  the  countries  of  Europe  It  averages 
11140. 

In  Mexico,  it  Is  «470. 

In  Asia,  It  Is  »425. 

In  South  America,  It  is  $405. 

And  In  Africa,  It  Is  $160. 

There  are  7  countries  in  Asia  where  the 
annual  per  capita  income  is  less  than  $100. 

In  South  America  there  are  13  countries 
with  Incomes  of  under  $100. 

And  In  Africa,  19  countries  have  per  capita 
Incomes  of  less  than  $100  a  year. 

What  that  means— to  live  like  2Vi  billion 
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people  of  the  world  live — was  Illustrated  dra- 
matically by  Robert  Hellbroner  in  a  book, 
"The  Great  Ascent". 

He  Illustrated  what  It  would  mean  to  re- 
duce an  average  suburban  American  family 
to  the  level  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

He  said: 

"We  begin  by  invading  the  house  of  our 
Imaginary  American  family  to  strip  it  of  Its 
furniture.  Every  thing  goes:  beds,  chairs, 
tables,  television  set,  lamps.  We  will  leave  the 
family  with  a  few  old  blankets,  a  kitchen 
table,  a  wood  chair.  Along  with  the  bureaus 
go  the  clothes.  Each  member  of  the  family 
may  keep  In  his  "wardrobe"  h',s  oldest  suit 
or  dress,  a  shirt  or  blouse.  We  will  permit  a 
pair  of  shoes  to  the  head  of  the  family,  but 
none  for  the  wife  or  children. 

"We  move  Into  the  kitchen.  The  appliances 
have  already  been  taken  out,  so  we  turn  to 
the  cupboards  and  larder.  The  boy  of  matches 
may  stay,  a  small  bag  of  flour,  some  sugar  and 
salt.  A  few  moldy  potatoes,  already  in  the 
garbage  can,  must  be  hastily  rescued,  for  they 
will  provide  much  of  tonight's  meal.  We  will 
leave  a  handful  of  onions,  and  a  dish  of  dried 
beans.  All  the  rest  we  take  away:  the  meat, 
the  fresh  vegetables,  the  canned  goods,  the 
crackers,  the  candy. 

"Now  we  have  stripped  the  house:  the 
bathroom  has  been  dismantled,  the  running 
water  shut  off,  the  electric  wires  taken  out. 
Next  we  take  away  the  house.  The  family  can 
move  to  the  toolshed.  It  is  crowded,  but  much 
better  than  the  situation  in  Hong  Kong, 
where  'It  Is  not  uncommon  for  a  family  of 
four  or  more  to  live  In  a  bedspace.  that  is,  on 
a  bunk  bed  and  the  space  it  occupies — some- 
times in  two  or  three  tiers — their  only  privacy 
provided  by  curtains.' 

"But  we  have  only  begun.  All  the  other 
houses  in  the  neighborhood  have  also  been 
removed;  our  suburb  has  become  a  shanty- 
town.  Still,  our  family  Is  fortunate  to  have  a 
shelter;  250,000  In  Calcutta  have  none  at  all 
and  simply  live  on  the  streets.  Our  family  Is 
now  about  on  a  par  with  the  city  of  Call  in 
Colombia,  where,  an  official  of  the  World 
Bank  writes: 

"  'On  one  hillside  alone,  the  slum  popula- 
tion Is  estimated  at  40,000 — without  water, 
sanitation,  or  electric  light.  And  not  all  the 
poor  of  Call  are  as  fortunate  as  that.  Others 
have  built  their  shacks  near  the  city  on  land 
which  lies  beneath  the  flood  mark.  To  those 
people  the  inunedlate  environment  Is  the 
open  sewer  of  the  city,  a  sewer  which  flows 
through  their  huts  when  the  river  rises.' 

"And  still  we  have  not  reduced  our  Ameri- 
can family  to  the  level  at  which  life  Is  lived 
in  the  greatest  part  of  the  globe. 

"Communication  must  go  next.  No  more 
newspapers,  magazines,  books,  not  that  they 
are  missed,  since  we  must  take  away  our 
family's  literacy  as  well.  Instead  in  our 
shantytown  we  will  allow  one  radio.  In  India 
the  national  average  of  radio  ownership  is 
one  per  250  people,  but  since  the  majority 
of  radios  are  owned  by  city  dwellers,  our 
allowance  is  fairly  generous. 

"Now  government  services  must  go.  No 
more  postmen,  no  more  flremen.  There  is  a 
school,  but  It  Is  three  miles  away  and  con- 
sists of  two  classrooms.  They  are  not  too 
overcrowded  since  only  half  the  children  In 
the  neighborhood  go  to  school. 

"There  are,  of  course,  no  hospitals  or  doc- 
tors nearby.  The  nearest  clinic  is  ten  miles 
away  and  is  tended  by  a  midwife.  It  can  be 
reached  by  bicycle,  provided  that  the  famUy 
has  a  bicycle,  which  is  unlikely.  Or  one  can 
go  by  bus — not  always  inside,  but  there  is 
usually  room  on  top. 

"Finally,  money.  We  will  allow  our  family  a 
cash  hoard  of  five  dollars.  This  will  prevent 
our  breadwinner  from  experiencing  the 
tragedy  of  an  Iranian  peasant  who  went  blind 
because  he  could  not  raise  the  $3.94  which 
he  mistakenly  thought  he  needed  to  secure 
admission  to  a  hospital  where  he  could  have 
been  cured." 
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What  does  that  mean? 

It  means  that  we  are  privileged. 

By  the  sheer  accident  of  birth — and  that's 
all  It  really  Is  for  most  of  us — none  of  us 
chose  to  be  born  free,  white  and  American — 
any  of  us  could  have  been  born  a  peasant  In 
India,  or  a  savage  in  Africa — by  the  sheer 
accident  of  birth,  We  have  it  made!! 

And  we  had  better  learn  a  lesson  from  his- 
tory. The  lesson  is  that  we  better  share  our 
resources  with  others — if  not  for  the  best  of 
reasons — because  they  our  our  brothers — 
then  for  the  worst  of  reasons,  for  the  simple 
sake  of  self-preservation.  It  will  be  in  our 
own  best  Interests  In  the  future  If  we  share 
with  them  now. 

V/e  spent  200  billion  dollars  in  a  war  In 
Vietnam,  because  we  felt  it  was  necessary. 
What  would  200  billion  dollars  spent  over  the 
next  decade  mean  in  raising  the  level  of  the 
world's  standard  of  living? 

But  it  is  unlikely  that  we  will  do  that  since 
we  have  failed  to  have  the  same  commitment 
to  peace  that  we  have  to  war. 

And  what  would  an  expenditure  of  that 
kind  of  money  mean  in  helping  to  assure  a 
lasting  peace? 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  once  wrote: 

"Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with 

terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and 

courts. 
Given   to   redeem   the   human   mind   from 

error. 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  and  forts." 

I  think  this  Is  Included  in  what  Jesus 
meant  when  he  commended  the  making  of 
peace  to  us. 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall 
be  called  sons  of  God". 

"Blessed  are  those  who  work  to  create  the 
conditions  which  foster  harmony  and  unity 
and  good  will,  and  who  work  to  eliminate 
the  causes  of  violence,  and  destruction,  and 
war." 

That  is  our  task. 

On  December  10,  1964,  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Peace  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  for  his  leadership  In  the  non- 
violent movement  for  freedom  and  justice  for 
minority  peoples. 

A  part  of  his  acceptance  speech  bears  re- 
peating today: 

"I  accept  this  award  today  with  an  abiding 
faith  In  America,  and  an  audacious  faith  in 
mankind.  I  refuse  to  accept  the  idea  that 
man  is  mere  flotsam  and  jetsam..Jn  the  river 
of  life  which  surrounds  him.  I  refuse  to  ac- 
cept the  view  that  mankind  Is  so  tragically 
bound  to  the  starless  midnight  of  racism  and 
war  that  the  bright  daylight  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  can  never  become  a  reality." 

That  Is  a  great  vision. 

That  is  the  futxire  to  which  Christ  called 
us  when  he  said: 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they 
shall  be  called  sons  of  Ood." 

The  opportunity  again  Is  ours. 

The  question,  which  history  shall  answer, 
is:   "What  did  we  do  with  it" 

PRATER    or    INTEaCHSSION 

I  Invite  you  In  these  moments  of  silence 
to  remember:  the  sick,  the  distressed,  the 
troubled,  the  family  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
In  these  days  of  mourning,  the  leaders  of  the 
world  In  these  days  of  flux — And  now  I  in- 
vite you  to  join  me  In  a  prayer  of  peace. 

Lord.  God,  we  are  most  grateful  at  this 
moment  than  we  can  adequately  express. 
We  pause  to  give  thanks  for  the  cease  fire 
achieved,  for  the  ending  of  hostilities,  for 
the  promise  of  peace.  This  is  certainly  a  time 
of  thanksgiving  when  our  hearts  are  over- 
whelmed by  the  realization  that  the  peace 
we  have  piayed  for  so  earnestly  and  hoped 
for  so  long  has  finally  become  a  reality. 

Our  joy  Is  tempered  by  a  sense  of  sorrow 
and  a  spirit  of  penitence  for  our   involve- 
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tnent  In  this  conflict  that  brought  so  much 
devastation,  so  much  suffertng.  and  pain 
md  death,  that  cost  so  much  In  Uvea  as 
well  as  resources.  We  pray  that  this  shall 
aever  happen  again. 

We  rememl)€r  before  you  the  families  of 
>f  all  those  killed  In  this  war;  grant  them 
consolation  In  their  grief.  We  remember  be- 
■ore  you  all  thoee  who  were  wounded  In  this 
var  and  who  must  bear  the  scars  of  war 
Jorever  with  thenx;  particularly  we  remem- 
jer  those  who  must  live  with  disabilities  In- 
:urred;  grant  them  courage  and  strength. 

Help  us  to  see  in  them  dramatic  evidence 
>f  man's  inhumanity  to  his  fellow  man,  and 
thereby  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  renewed 
(Horts  that  war  shall  be  no  more.  To  that 
ind,  our  Father  In  Heaven,  help  us  to  pledge 
)urselve8.  Help  us  to  wage  peace  as  ener- 
;etlcally  as  we  have  waged  war.  Help  us  as  a 
latlon  now  to  go  about  the  business  of  blnd- 
ng  up  the  wounds  of  war,  and  healing  the 
llflerences  that  have  divided  us,  and  putting 
)acl£  together  the  broken  pieces  of  society. 

}  CJod,  our  help  in  ages  past, 

Our  hope  for  years  ahead, 
iear  our  thankful  prayer  for  peace; 

and  let  our  nation's  future  life  by  you  be 
led. 

In  the  strong  name  of  your  Son,  the  Prince 
I  if  Peace,  we  pray,  who  taught  his  disciples 
1 o  pray : 

'Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed 
lie  Thy  name;  Thy  EUngdom  come.  Thy  will 
I  le  done,  on  earth  as  It  Is  In  heaven.  Give  us 
ihls  day  our  dally  bread  and  forgive  us  our 
( lebtB  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.  And  lead  us 
1  lot  Into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil, 
:  or  Thine  Is  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Power 
( nd  the  Glory,  forever."  Amen. 


MIKOLAJ  KOPERNIK 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pre- 
'  iously  called  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
1  ters  of  the  House  to  developments  relat- 
iag  to  nationwide  observances  of  the 
i  00th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  MlkolaJ 
]  Copemlk. 

Today,  February  19,  Is  the  exact  date 
if  his  birth,  and  I  will  relate  to  the  House 
I,  brief  description  of  his  background 
4nd  accomplishments. 

Mikolaj  Kopernik,  known  to  the  world 
by  his  latinized  name  of  Nicholaus  Coper- 
licus,  was  bom  in  Torun,  Poland,  on 
]  'eb.  19,  1473,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
(hant.  He  spent  hk  childhood  in  Torun 
attending  St.  John's  parochial  school. 

From  1491  to  1495  Kopernik  studied 
mathematics,  astronomy,  theology,  and 
iiedicine  at  the  University  of  Krakow, 
:  a  Poland.  For  further  study  he  enrolled 
IS  a  student  of  canon  law  at  Bologna 
"  Jnlversity,  Italy,  but  did  not  give  up  his 
!  cientiflc  studies. 

In  the  year  1500  Kopernik  went  to 
:  lome  where  he  lectured  on  mathematics 
)  >nd  astronomy.  He  later  studied  medicine 
it  the  University  of  Padua,  and  at  the 
!  ame  time  obtained  a  doctor's  degree  in 
I  ;anon  law  at  Perrara,  Italy. 

Ecgm  1503  to  1510  Kopernik  worked  on 

he  ovi^ne  of  his  theory  of  the  construc- 

lon  of  the  universe.  He  conducted  his 

)bservations,  using  instruments  of  his 

I  >wn  construction,  from  the  tower  f oimd 
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within  the  cathedral  compound  of  From- 
bork,  Poland. 

It  was  the  ambition  of  his  life  to  write 
a  work  on  astronomy  which  would  give 
a  true  picture  of  the  universe.  The  work 
was  finished  about  the  year  1530  and  was 
published  at  the  beginning  of  1543.  It 
was  called  "De  Revolutionibus  Orbium 
Coelestium,  Libri  Sex" — "On  the  Revolu- 
tions of  the  Celestial  Spheres,  Six 
Books." 

According  to  legend  passed  down 
through  the  years.  It  is  said  that  Koper- 
nik received  the  first  printed  copy  of 
his  work  on  May  24,  1543,  the  day  of  his 
death. 

It  was  not  easy  to  confirm  and  estab- 
lish the  Kopemikan  theory  that  the 
earth  and  other  planets  revolved  around 
the  sun.  The  Kopemikan  theory  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  majority  of  astronomers  in 
the  second  half  of  the  16th  century,  and 
won  universal  recognition  in  the  18th 
century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  spirited  leader- 
ship of  the  Polish-American  Congress 
and  the  active  cooperation  of  Polish- 
American  civic  groups  as  well  as  aca- 
demic leaders  throughout  the  country, 
the  quinquecentennial  of  the  birth  of 
Mikolaj  Kopernik,  one  of  the  greatest 
scientists  of  all  times,  will  be  studied 
throughout  the  year  with  a  thorough  his- 
torical perspective.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  the  Postal  Service  has  seen 
fit  to  recognize  the  great  contribution 
to  the  knowledge  of  mankind  made  by 
Mikolaj  Kopernik  by  authorizing  the  is- 
suance of  a  special  stamp. 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  19.  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent- 
ly announced  intention  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration to  dismantle  the  OflSce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  to  cut  off 
funding  for  its  Community  Action  agen- 
cies should,  I  suppose,  be  interpreted  as 
one  brush  stroke  in  a  much  larger  paint- 
ing. Since  Mr.  Nixon  took  office  over  4 
years  ago,  one  stroke  after  another  has 
been  dashed  off  until,  today,  our  picture 
is  nearly  complete.  For  the  poor  and 
helpless  of  America,  the  design  is.  in- 
deed, bleak. 

Under  the  guise  of  haughty  rhetoric, 
the  Nixon  administration  has  proposed  a 
Federal  budget  which  clearly  undermines 
and  destroys  the  expectations  and  aspir- 
ations of  America's  underprivileged  citi- 
zens. 

Surely  the  most  cruel  effect  of  the 
budget  proposed  by  Mr.  Nixon  Is  the  de- 
struction of  the  OEX5  programs  that  have 
brought  help  and  hope  to  millions  of  the 
Nation's  poor. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Nixon's  efforts  can  be 
called  still  life. 

I  submit  for  your  attention  and  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  of  February  13,  1973, 
entitled  "The  OEO :  Dismantling  Hope." 
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The  OEO:  Dismantling  Hope 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  go- 
ing to  be  dismantled  because  the  administra- 
tion thinks  that  by  and  large  it  has  been  a 
faUure.  An  acting  director,  Mr.  Howard  Phil- 
lips, has  been  appointed  and  this  Is  how  he 
expresses  his  (and  presumably  the  admin- 
istration's) point  of  view:  "I  think  In  many 
ways  OEO  has  had  a  negative  Impact  . 
When  we  spend  public  dollars,  we  have  to  de- 
cide not  merely  whether  they're  being  spent 
effectively,  but  whether  there  are  some  ways 
in  which  they've  been  harmful.  And  to  the 
extent  that  we  have  promoted  the  welfare 
ethic  out  of  OEO  .  .  .  then  I  think  OEO  has 
done  a  great  disservice  to  this  country."  So 
the  office  Is  to  be  spread  around  the  federal 
government  and  Its  most  Important  parts, 
the  community  action  agencies  around  the 
country,  are  to  be  pretty  much  set  adrift. 
There  are  a  number  of  people  around  who 
think  this  policy  Is  neither  wise  nor  humane 
and  we  are  among  them. 

So.  evidently,  Is  the  OEO's  own  Office  of 
Operations  which  seems  to  have  taken  a  dif- 
ferent view  In  the  "Utilization  Test  Survey" 
of  591  community  action  agencies  released 
Just  last  month.  After  looking  at  whether  the 
agencies  had  been  doing  their  Jobs  In  mobil- 
izing resources  for  the  poor  and  helping  the 
poor  to  achieve  self-sufficiency,  the  report 
stated  that  the  administration's  emphasis 
had  produced  "closer  working  relationships 
between  CAAs  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, which  offer  genulae  help  In  making 
the  decentralization  of  government  succeed 
diu-ing  the  next  few  years."  The  report  also 
asserted  that  "even  at  this  early  stage  In  the 
project  [the  utilization  survey],  the  picture 
clearly  shows  that  the  administration's  re- 
direction of  Community  Action  was  on  tar- 
get." 

The  report  underlines  the  first  reason  for 
thinking  the  administration's  new  policy  Is 
wrong.  Americans  are  an  Impatient  people 
and  often  want  Instantaneous  results  from 
large  and  complex  governmental  endeavors 
with  little  or  no  tolerance  for  shakedown 
periods  and  experimentation.  Premature 
judgments  of  failure  are  often  the  result.  But 
as  the  OEO  evaluation  of  the  CAAs  demon- 
strates, time  was  working  on  the  side  of  the 
program  and  after  eight  years,  seemed  to  be 
making  steady  progress  toward  achieving  Its 
goals.  Yet,  although  the  agency  was  indeed 
moving  toward  enlarging  the  self-sufficiency 
of  the  poor  and  obtaining  Institutional 
Changs  to  benefit  the  poor,  Mr.  Phillips 
thinks  the  programs  have  tended  to  "erode 
the  kind  of  normal  majorltarlan  democratic 
safeguards  that  are  Incident  to  the  electoral 
process"  and  that  it  is  wrong  to  "treat  the 
poor  as  a  class  apart  with  Interests  separate 
and  distinct  from  those  of  society  as  a 
whole." 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  Mr.  Phillips  has 
got  it  Just  backward.  Long  before  OEO  came 
along,  the  poor  were  a  class  apart  because 
they  were  poor  and  powerless  and  because 
our  "normal  majorltarlan  democratic  safe- 
guards" left  them  that'^ay.  OEO  programs, 
and  particularly  the  community  action  pro- 
gram were  designed  to  help  remedy  that.  The 
programs  were  designed  to  give  the  poor  some 
stake  In  their  own  destiny,  and  in  the  society, 
and  to  enlarge  significantly  their  ability  to 
help  themselves.  And  that,  despite  Mr.  Phil- 
lips' assertion  that  the  programs  have  pro- 
moted the  welfare  ethic.  Is  Just  what  OEO's 
own  evaluation  saje  they  were  beginning  to 
do  well.  T 

Anyone  who  has  the  slightest  familiarity 
with  the  program  knows  that  one  of  its  ma- 
jor benefits  has  been  what  It  has  done  for 
people.  It  has  uncovered — from  the  ranks  of 
the  iKwr  themselves — several  new  layers  of 
leadership  in  communities  around  the  coun- 
try. It  has  given  people  the  opportunity  to 
develop  skills  that  help  them  participate  In 
the  management  of  their  own  communities 
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and  of  their  own  lives.  It  has  given  thousands 
a  new  sense  of  their  own  dignity  and  worth 
and  some  stake  In  the  society.  There  clearly 
have  been  excesses,  mistakes  and  false  starts. 
But  the  gains  In  terms  of  human  growth  and 
the  institutional  achievements  documented 
In  the  OEO  study  destroy  both  the  factual 
and  the  philosophical  underpinnings  of  Mr. 
Phillips'  arguments. 

In  his  cheerfully  assumed  task,  he  will  be 
dismantling  a  powerful  vehicle  for  human 
hope. 


NEWS  MEDIA  AND  THE  FREEDOM  OF 
INFORMATION  ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PEKNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday,  February  19.  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Foreign  Operations  and 
Government  Information  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  exercises  continuous  over- 
sight of  the  way  in  which  Federal  agen- 
cies are  administering  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  (5  U.S.C.  552).  In  the 
last  Congress  we  held  extensive  hearings 
on  their  record  over  the  first  5  years  of 
the  operation  of  the  act  and  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  issued 
House  Report  92-1419  based  on  these 
hearings. 

This  report  was  highly  critical  of  the 
way  the  executive  bureaucracy  has 
ignored  or  distorted  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress in  assuring  the  public's  "right  to 
know"  about  the  activities  of  their  Gov- 
ernment and  made  a  series  of  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  recommendations 
to  strengthen  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  and  to  improve  its  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  an  excellent  article  sum- 
marizing many  of  the  most  Important 
aspects  of  the  operation  of  the  act,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Stephen  E.  Nordllnger  and 
appearing  in  the  February  11,  1973  Issue 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  His  article  makes 
a  number  of  key  points  about  the  practi- 
cal effects  of  the  act  and  its  many  short- 
comings. The  text  of  the  article  follows: 

Media  Not  Aided  by  Information  Act 
(By  Stephen  E.  Nordllnger) 

Washington. — "This  legislation  springs 
from  one  of  our  most  essential  principles:  A 
democracy  works  best  when  the  people  have 
all  the  Information  that  the  security  of  the 
nation  permits.  No  one  should  be  able  to  puU 
curtains  of  secrecy  around  decisions  which 
can  be  revealed  without  Injury  to  the  pubUc 
Interest." 

With  these  words,  spoken  on  Independence 
Day.  1966.  President  Johnson  signed  Into  law 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

This  measure,  born  of  a  10-year  campaign 
led  by  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  was  to  assure  public  access  to  gov- 
ernment documents,  not  especially  of  the 
great  decisions,  but  of  day-to-day  materials 
concerning,  for  example,  airport  accidents  or 
product  testing  or  Inspections. 

Once  secreted  In  filing  cabinets  in  Wash- 
ington's myriad  agencies  and  Jealously  guard- 
ed by  bureaucrats,  these  papers  were  to  be 
opened  to  the  public.  This  was  the  principle 
fought  for  by  the  newspaper  editors'  organi- 
zation. 

In  practice,  however,  the  act  has  taken  an 
tmexpected  twist. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  great  beneficiaries  have  been  the  na- 
tion's corporations  and  other  commercial  and 
resources  to  pursue  their  quests  despite  the 
private  Interests,  with  the  time  and  financial 
resistance  of  the  agencies,  which  unani- 
mously fought  the  law  from  the  start  until  it 
was  finally  enacted. 

The  news  media,  the  main  conduits  of  in- 
formation from  the  government  to  the  public, 
have  found  the  law  of  considerably  less  value. 

While  there  are  no  accurate  figures  for  re- 
quea1«  granted,  formal  refusals  serve  as  an 
Index  of  the  relative  use  of  the  act,  author- 
ities say. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  covering  the  first  four 
years  of  the  law's  cp>eratlon  starting  on  July 
4.  1967,  when  It  took  effect  a  year  after  the 
signing,  corporations  and  private  law  firms 
were  Initially  refused  Information  under  the 
act  640  times,  representing  nearly  69  per  cent 
of  the  usage. 

Ninety  requests  filed  by  representatives  of 
the  media  or  only  about  10  precent  of  the 
total  of  922  were  refused.  Public  interest 
groups  were  turned  down  85  times. 

As  It  has  turned  out,  some  of  the  big 
court  cases  under  the  act  carry  such  names 
as  Bristol  Myers  Company  vs.  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering 
Corporation  Vs.  Renegotiation  Board,  and 
Sterling  Drug.  Inc.  Vs.  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

LOOSELY    DRAWN    PROVISIONS 

The  entrenched  bureaucrats  with  a  pro- 
prietary Interest  In  keeping  their  records  con- 
fidential have  sought  refuge  in  the  loosely 
drawn  provisions  that  allow  exceptions  to 
the  overall  purpose  of  the  law.  which  places 
the  burden  on  the  government  to  Justify 
refusal  of  disclosures. 

Nine  categories  of  information  are  exempt 
from  required  disclosure.  They  Include  such 
areas  as  national  security,  trade  secrets  and 
Internal  government  memoranda.  Initial  re- 
jections can  be  appealed  within  an  agency 
and  then  to  the  federal  courts. 

As  a  stick  In  the  closet  available  to  wield 
against  a  recalcitrant  official,  the  law  has 
probably  benefited  a  number  of  reporters 
unrecorded  In  the  Library  of  Congress  survey. 

But  the  protracted  delays  perpetrated  by 
the  bureaucracy  have  defeated  a  major  pur- 
pose of  the  law  In  the  opinion  of  those  on 
both  sides — the  seekers  and  the  possessors  of 
government  Information. 

DELAYS  REPORTED 

Government  agencies,  which  complain 
vociferously  about  the  manpower  that  must 
be  diverted  to  ferreting  out  Information,  have 
taken  on  the  average  of  more  than  a  month 
to  respond  to  a  request  for  public  records  and 
a  response  to  an  appeal  has  taken  an  addi- 
tional 50  days.  Some  of  the  cases  taken  to 
court  have  required  more  than  two  years  to 
resolve. 

Journalists  faced  with  deadlines  could  not 
tolerate  this  unyielding  performance.  The 
fees  charged  to  gather  and  reproduce  the 
documents  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
planned  to  charge  $91,000  for  some  material 
on  pesticide — and  the  wide  range  of  proce- 
dures adopted  by  the  93  agencies  under  the 
law  have  also  come  to  frustrate  reporters  In 
search  of  Information. 

Some  of  the  original  framers  of  the  meas- 
ure and  Its  main  supp>orters  foresee  now. 
however,  a  changing  attitude  among  the 
bureaucrats,  tentative  but  clear,  as  the  result 
of  Increased  pressure  being  applied  from  sev- 
eral directions. 

In  Congress,  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  Infor- 
mation, headed  by  Representative  William  S. 
Moorbead  (D.,  Pa.),  is  asking  each  agency  to 
report  what  stepw  It  has  taken  since  ex- 
tensive hearings  last  March  to  meet  its  re- 
Bponslbllltles  under  the  law. 

The  committee  wants  the  agencies  to  adopt 
a  "positive  statement"  affirming  their  com- 
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mltment  to  the  act.  to  streamline  their  rec- 
ords systems,  to  minimize  and  unify  their 
fee  schedules,  to  institute  training  seminars 
In  Washington  and  regional  offices  on  the 
law  and  to  prepare  a  pamphlet  to  familiarize 
the  public  with  the  act. 

Mr.  Moorbead,  the  chief  champion  of  the 
law  In  Congress,  intends  to  Introduce  in  the 
next  few  days  a  bill  designed  to  speed  up 
agency  actions  on  requests  for  public  rec- 
ords, requiring  an  answer  within  10  days, 
an  answer  to  an  appeal  within  20  days  and 
an  answer  to  a  court  suit  In  the  same  number 
of  days. 

In  the  lederal  courts.  e8i>eclally  In  Wash- 
ington where  many  cases  have  been  brought. 
Judges  have  carved  out  fairly  tight  limits 
on  the  use  of  exemptions  except  in  national 
security  cases  and  to  a  lesser  extent  In  those 
dealing  with  Investigatory  materials.  In  de- 
fending agency  decisions,  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  fared  less  well  In  freedom  of 
information  cases  than  In  other  areas  of 
litigation,  so  far  losing  a  majority  of  the 
decisions  in  the  150  or  so  cases  brought. 

The  number  of  cases  is  also  showing  a 
sharp  rise,  primarily  from  public  Interest  law 
firms.  A  year  ago  there  were  46  cases  out- 
standing In  courts:  now  there  are  67,  a  60  {>er 
cent  increase. 

Journalists  are  also  showing  an  awakened 
Interest  in  the  law.  Tlie  National  Press  Club 
last  month  Joined  with  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Responsive  Law,  sponsored  by  Ralph 
Nader,  the  consumer  activist,  in  establishing 
the  Press  Information  Center,  headed  by 
Ronald  L.  Plesser,  who  in  the  past  brought 
some  of  the  public  interest  cases  under  the 
information  law  for  Mr.  Nader. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  new  center  filed  Its  first 
suit  on  behalf  of  a  reporter  for  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  Carl  L.  Stern,  who 
has  been  seeking  information  since  1970  on 
alleged  FBI  counter-intelligence  actlvinco 
against  the  New  Left. 

Up  until  now,  only  two  newspapers,  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  and  the  Philadelphia 
InquiTCT,  have  pursued  their  requests 
through  the  courts.  In  both  cases,  the  papers 
sought  the  name  of  appraisers  doing  assess- 
ments for  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. 

In  the  face  of  this  pressure,  the  agencies 
appear  to  be  falling  in  line  to  some  extent. 
According  to  authorities  who  have  noted  ■ 
some  of  the  initial  statements  sought  by  Mr. 
Moorbead.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  have  conducted  seminars 
to  acquaint  their  legal  staffs  with  the  law. 
and  a  25-mlnute  instructional  tape  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. 

The  fee  for  the  reproducing  records  is  com- 
ing down  from  10  cents  to  40  cents  a  page 
from  $1  In  some  cases,  with  an  average  of  $4 
charged  for  searching  for  materials. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Committee, 
under  Robert  Saloschln,  established  at  the 
Justice  Department  at  the  end  of  1969  at  a 
low  point  In  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, is  trying  to  overcome  some  of  the 
doubts  of  the  agencies  concerning  such  issues 
as  Invasion  of  privacy  and  the  setting  of  bad 
precedents  by  disclosure  of  some  materials. 

Despite  these  Improvements,  however,  such 
strong  proponents  of  the  law  as  William  O. 
Phillips,  the  staff  director  of  the  Moorbead 
committee,  and  L.  James  Kronfeld.  the  staff 
counsel,  remain  somewhat  skeptical  after 
years  in  which  only  Up  service  has  been  paid 
to  the  law,  which  does  not  apply  to  Congress 
or  the  Judiciary. 

"The  agencies  think  that  they  have  a  legal 
problem,  and  not  an  Informational  problem." 
said  Mr.  Kronfeld.  "Everything  Is  channeled 
through  the  general  counsel's  office." 

Both  Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Kronfeld  named 
the  Agriculture  Department,  with  its  28  sepa- 
rate agencies  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice as  the  worst  offenders. 
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'  "hree  years  ago,  lawyers  for  Mr.  Nader 
asl  ed  the  Agriculture  Department  for  reports 
the  safety  of  handling  some  pesticides. 
Thfe  request  was  refused  on  ground  that  the 
rec srdsjought  were  not  clearly  Identified. 
Th !  lawyers  asked  for  the  department's  In- 
de]  es  to  obtain  proper  identification.  They 
we;  e  told  that  the  Indexes  were  private  In- 
ter lal  memoranda  exempted  from  the  act. 
Pit  ally,  after  a  successful  court  case,  the  de- 
paitment  said  it  would  cost  $91,840  to  pre- 
pai  e  the  registration  files  for  public  viewing. 

I  hlllp  Long  and  his  wife,  Susan,  of  Seattle, 
in  1970  faced  an  audit  of  their  tax  returns 
an< .  asked  the  IBS  for  statistical  reports  on 
au(  its  and  internal  materials  on  operating 
pre  cedures  involving  audits.  The  request  was 
refused. 

"HANDS  WERE  tied" 

"^e  officials  "kept  saying  their  hands  were 
tle< ,  by  the  rules,"  Mr.  Long  says.  "But  they 
wo  ildn't  let  us  see  what  rules  they  were  talk- 
ing about." 

I I  the  process  of  dealing  with  the  Longs' 
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request,  the  Treasury  Department  found 
some  quarterly  statistical  report  on  audits  in 
its  public  library.  They  were  removed  from 
the  shelves  no  longer  to  be  disclosed. 

After  repeated  futile  trips  to  Washington 
and  regional  offices  of  the  IRS,  the  Longs 
sued  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
and  won.  Some  significant  insights  into  the 
government's  auditing  procedures  are  now 
available  to  the  public. 
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HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  19,  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  which  coun- 
try in  the  world  ranks  25th  In  life  ex- 
pectancy? 
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Which  country  ranks  14th  in  infant 
mortality? 

Which  country  ranks  14th  in  literacy? 
Which  country  ranks  eighth  in  doctor- 
patient  ratio? 

The  answer  to  each  of  these  four  ques- 
tions is,  I  am  sad  to  say,  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  information  for 
the  first  three  is  taken  from  the  World 
Data  Handbook,  "Issues  in  United  States 
Foreign  Policy,"  a  publication  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State;  the  statistic  for  the 
fourth  comes  from  the  United  Nations 
Statistical  Yearbook. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  when 
we  consider  the  Nixon  budget  proposals, 
which  increase  military  spending  while 
slashing  almost  all  of  our  domestic  social 
programs,  let  us  keep  these  questions — 
and  their  answers — in  mind. 
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'  'he  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

]  lev.  AdoUas  Stasys,  assistant  pastor. 
Ho  y  Cross  Church,  Chicago,  HI.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

( ireator,  in  Your  plan  for  creation  You 
for  nd  a  place  for  Lithuania,  where 
Lit  luanians  for  ages  lived  in  peace,  fos- 
ter id  education  and  culture,  and  cher- 
ish ^d  their  land.  Unfriendly  eastern  and 
we;  tern  neighbors  sought  often  to  en- 
sla  re  and  {uinihilate  it. 

"]  'oday  we  commemorate  the  55 -year 
am  Iversary  of  Lithuania's  independence. 
I  lear  God,  Lithuania  is  again  enslaved 
Communist  Russia.  Lithuanians  in 
land  are  without  rights:  without 
speech,  free  press,  free  elections, 
is  ruthlessly  persecuted. 
Ijithuanla  is  grateful  to  the  admlnis- 
i|lon  of  the  United  States  for  not  rec- 
the  occupation,  and  to  Con- 
fer its  support  of  the  cause  of 
Lltltuania's  freedom. 

C  hrist,   move  the  conscience   of   the 
woi  Id  leaders  to  be  guided  by  right  and 
ins  Ice,  hasten  Lithuania's  hour  of  f  ree- 
i,  bless  the  United  States  of  America, 
Lithuania, 
dhrist.  Ruler  of  the  World.  You  are 
hope.  Amen. 


by 
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THE  JOURNAL 

Tftie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amped  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
igs  and  annoimces  to  the  House 
approval  thereof. 
V  Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
app  roved. 
There  was  no  objection. 


IIESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 


Arrngton, 
tha 


message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
one  of  Its  clerks,  annoimced 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  reso- 
lutlbn  of  the  following  title,  in  whlcK  the 
concurrence  of  the  Horse  Is  requested: 

Bes.  66.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
erection  of  a  monument  to  the  dead  of 
iBt  Infantry  Division.  VS.   Forces  In 


1q)  oam. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES— UNITED  STATES  OF  AMER- 
ICA AGAINST  GRAND  JURY  INVES- 
•nOATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C,  February  6,  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albtbt, 
The    Speaker,    House    of   Representatives. 

De:ab  Sib  :  On  this  date,  I  have  been  served 
with  a  subpena  duces  tecum  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  that 
was  issued  and  signed  by  the  Chief  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  subpena  Is  in  connection 
with  the  United  States  of  America  vs.  Grand 
Jury  Investigation. 

The  subpena  commands  me  to  app>ear  in 
the  said  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Permsylvania  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  13th  day  of  March  1973  and 
requests  certain  House  records  of  employees 
of  a  former  Member,  Congressman  J.  Irving 
Whalley  (12th  Congressional  District,  Penn- 
sylvania) that  are  outlined  in  the  subpena 
itself,  which  is  attached  hereto. 

House  Resolution  12  of  January  3.  1973, 
and  the  rules  and  practices  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  indicate  that  no  official  of 
the  Houae  may,  either  voluntarUy  or  in 
obedience  to  a  subpena  duces  tecum,  pro- 
duce such  papers  without  the  consent  of  the 
House  being  first  obtained.  It  Is  further  In- 
dicated that  he  may  not  supply  copies  of 
certain  of  the  documents  and  papers  re- 
quested without  such  consent. 

The  subpena  In  question  is  herevrtth 
attached,  and  the  matter  is  presented  for 
such  action  as  the  House  in  its  wisdom  may 
see  fit  to  take. 

Sincerely, 
I  W.  Pat  Jeniwngs, 

Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
[U-S.  District  Oonrt  tor  the  Western  District 

of  Pennsylvania] 
Sttbfena  To  Producb  Docttment  or  Objict 
United  States  of  America  v.  Qrand  Jury 
Investigation. 

To  W.  Pat  Jennings  or  authorized  representa- 
tive. Clerk  of  the  House,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 


You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Pennsylvania  at  708  UJ8. 
Post  Office  and  Courthouse  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  on  the  13th  day  of  March,  1973 
at  10  o'clock  A.M.  to  testify  in  the  case  of 
United  States  Grand  Jviry  Investigation  and 
bring  with  you  the  records  listed  on  the 
attached  sheet : 

Bring  with  you  the  following  records : 

1.  All  pay  records  including  clerk-hire  al- 
lowance forms,  payroll  authorization  forms, 
payroll  cards,  payroll  confirmation  sheets 
and  any  other  records  Indicating  the  mail- 
ing address  of  U.S.  Treasury  Checks  of  the 
following  former  employees  of  Congressman 
J.  Irving  WhaUey:  Julia  W.  Kogut,  GUda  L. 
Lesko,  John  F.  Zlants,  Judith  Seese,  Ronald 
K.  Ence,  D.  Harold  Troxell  and  James  PhU- 
lips,  for  their  employment  period  up  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1973. 

2.  All  pay  records  including  but  not  limited 
to  buff  and  blue  colored  cards  indicating  the 
mailing  address  of  VS.  Treasury  Checks  of 
the  following  employees  of  Congressman  J. 
Irving  Whalley:  Leonard  Howard,  Jr.,  Daniel 
Helsel,  Marjorle  S.  Glessner,  Gene  M.  Hamil- 
ton and  Thomas  L.  Rhoads. 

This  subpena  Is  Issued  upon  application 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  February  5. 
1973. 

J.  J.  Graham,  Attorney  for  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Rabe  F.  Mabsh, 
Chief  V.S.  District  Judge. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  221)  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  221 

Whereas  In  the  Grand  Jury  Investigation 
pending  In  the  United  States  District  court 
for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
subpena  duces  tecum  was  Issued  by  the  said 
court  and  addressed  to  W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  di- 
recting him  to  appear  as  a  witness  before  the 
grand  Jury  of  the  said  court  at  10  o'clock 
antemeridian  on  the  13th  day  of  March.  1973, 
and  to  bring  with  him  certain  papers  and 
documents  in  the  possession  and  under  the 
control  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  the 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives  can,  by 
the  mandate  of  process  of  the  ordtaaoy  courts 
of  Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
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session  but  by  Its  permission;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  when  It  appears  by  the 
order  of  the  court  or  of  the  judge  thereof, 
or  of  any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  orders  of  such  court  or 
Judge,  that  documentary  evidence  in  the 
possession  and  under  the  control  of  the 
House  is  needful  for  use  In  any  court  of  Jus- 
tice or  before  any  Judge  or  such  legal  officer, 
for  the  promotion  of  Justice,  this  House  will 
take  such  action  thereon  as  wUl  promote  the 
ends  of  Justice  consistently  with  the  privi- 
leges and  rights  of  this  House;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  W.  Pat  Jennings,  Clerk  of 
the  House,  or  any  officer  or  employee  In  his 
office  whom  he  may  designate,  be  authorized 
to  appear  at  the  place  and  before  the  grand 
Jury  In  the  subpena  duces  tecum  before- 
hand, but  shall  not  take  with  him  any  papers 
or  documents  on  file  in  his  office  or  under  his 
control  or  in  possession  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  when  the  said  court  deter- 
mines upon  the  materiality  and  the  relevancy 
of  the  papers  and  documents  called  for  in 
the  subpena  duces  tecum,  then  the  said 
court,  through  any  of  its  officers  or  agents, 
be  authorized  to  attend  with  all  proper  par- 
ties to  the  proceeding  and  then  always  at  any 
place  under  the  orders  and  control  of  this 
House,  and  take  copies  of  those  requested 
papers  and  documents  which  are  in  posses- 
sion or  control  of  the  said  Clerk;  and  the 
Clerk  is  authorized  to  supply  certified  copies 
of  such  documents  or  papers  in  his  posses- 
sion or  control  that  the  court  has  found  to 
be  material  and  relevant  and  which  the  court 
or  other  proper  officer  thereof  shall  desire, 
so  as,  however,  the  possession  of  said  docu- 
ments and  papers  by  the  said  Clerk  shall  not 
be  disturbed,  or  the  same  shall  not  be  re- 
moved from  their  place  of  file  or  custody 
under  the  said  Clerk;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to  the 
subpena  duces  tecum  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  submitted  to  the  said  court. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  JOINT  RESOLUTION  FOR  FUR- 
THER CONTINUING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order 
to  consider  at  any  time  after  today  a 
joint  resolution  making  further. continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  Just  seen  a 
copy  of  the  report,  but  have  not  had  time 
to  read  it. 

How  many  subjects  does  this  cover  in 
addition  to  the  foreign  handout  pro- 
gram otherwise  known  as  foreign  assist- 
ance? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  continuing  resolu- 
tion provides  further  financing  authority 
beyond  the  28th  of  February  for  all  agen- 
cies which  are  covered  in  the  previous 
continuing  resolution. 

As  our  friend  knows,  there  were  two 
appropriation  bills  which  were  not  en- 
acted into  law  during  the  last  session; 
one  having  to  do  with  the  Departments 
of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  related  agencies,  and  the 
other  having  to  do  with  foreign  aid. 
Those  organizations  have  been  operat- 


ing, as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  knows, 
under  the  continuing  resolution  since 
the  end  of  the  last  Congress. 

The  period  of  funding  for  those  agen- 
cies expires  at  midnight  on  the  28th  day 
of  February,  so  that  it  is  proposed  that 
we  extend  the  effective  date  of  the  reso- 
lutions to  June  30. 

In  other  words,  the  availability  of 
funds  for  the  foreign  operations  pro- 
grams and  the  programs  financed  under 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  will 
expire  on  February  28.  We  have  to  take 
action.  Extensions  of  the  effective  date 
to  June  30  is  the  proposed  action. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  this  goes  beyond 
HEW  and  the  foreign  giveaway  program 
in  that  it  apparently  includes  Nicaraguan 
earthquake  relief,  desalting  in  Israel,  and 
international  narcotics  control.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  does 
not  call  for  additional  funds  for  the  in- 
ternational narcotics  program.  If  they 
can  find  $42.5  million  in  the  funds  pre- 
viously appropriated  for  the  other  pro- 
grams, they  may  fund  the  narcotics  pro- 
gram, but  there  is  no  additional  amount 
included  in  this  continuing  resolution. 

The  same  thing  is  true  for  the  $35  mil- 
lion for  Nicaraguan  earthquake  relief. 
They  will  have  to  find  the  money  some- 
where from  the  funds  provided  for  in  the 
continuing  resolution.  There  will  be  no 
additional  fimds  appropriated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  happen  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Inter-American  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  We 
held  a  hearing  prior  to  the  Lincoln  Day 
recess  with  respect  to  the  earthquake  in 
Nicaragua,  and  our  committee  was  In- 
formed the  U.S.  Government  had  then 
made  available  $12  million. 

Government  officials  were  asking  then 
for  an  additional  $20  million,  which 
means  there  is  $3  million  more  set  forth 
in  this  report  than  the  top  figure  the 
State  Department  suggested  be  made 
available  for  reconstruction  and  relief. 
I  do  not  understand  this  presentation. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  They  stated  this  was 
the  amoimt  of  their  needs.  We  said,  "We 
will  not  provide  additional  money,  but  if 
you  can  find  sufficient  fimds  under  the 
continuing  resolution  to  be  able  to  fund 
the  $35  million  for  Nicaragua,  you  may 
proceed." 

That  is  also  true  of  the  international 
narcotics  Item. 

I  am  not  sure  they  will  be  able  to  find 
$42.5  million  for  the  narcotics  program 
and  $35  million  for  Nicaraguan  relief,  as 
requested,  but  whatever  funds  they  are 
able  to  find  they  will  have  to  take  the 
money  out  of  fimds  available  under  the 
continuing  resolution.  There  will  be  no 
further  appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  want  to  debate 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  matter 
itself,  but  as  to  the  content  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  a  question.  If 
there  is  $35  million  kicking  around  in 


some  other  program,  it  seems  to  me  that 
program  whatever  it  may  be  has  been 
badly  overfunded.  It  is  things  like  this  I 
believe  we  ought  to  know  something 
about  before  we  give  approval  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  request. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  said,  "You  must 
fund  the  $42.5  milUon  and  the  $35  mil- 
lion from  available  funds."  They  may  not 
be  able  to  find  the  additional  funds.  They 
can  sr>end  It  on  these  programs  provided 
they  can  take  it  from  some  other  pro- 
gram in  the  bill.  I  am  not  too  sure  they 
will  be  able  to  find  that  amount  of 
money,  because  this  is  a  very  tight  bill 
this  ^ear.  It  is  $1.5  billion  below  the 
budget  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, that  the  necessity  for  this  kind  of 
a  resolution,  dealing  as  it  does  with  fi.sca] 
year  1973  funds  for  HEW  and  foreign 
assistance — I  call  it  the  foreign  giveaway 
program — is  a  sad  indictment  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  Congress.  Tliere  are  only 
4  months  left  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  here 
we  are  confronted  with  another  continu- 
ing resolution  with  respect  to  these  pro- 
grams which  ought  to  have  been  disposed 
of  in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion: Would  his  resolution  be  subject  to 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  would  say  of  course 
the  resolution  will  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment when  it  is  called  before  the  House. 

I  would  say.  with  respect  to  the  for- 
eign aid  program,  that  the  level  of  funds 
available  imder  the  continuing  resolution 
is  about  SI. 5  billion  under  budget  reque.st, 
and  about  a  half  billion  dollars  below  the 
level  of  the  bill  that  was  passed  by  the 
House  last  year  for  this  same  fiscal  year. 
So  this  program  is  being  held  better  in 
hand  than  in  previous  years,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  resolution  will  be 
subject  to  amendment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  So  that  the  record  may 
not  be  misleading,  in  recent  years  the  in- 
ternational narcotics  program  has  been 
funded  the  same  way  as  we  propose  this 
year:  that  is,  out  of  available  funds  in 
the  bill. 

In  addition  to  that,  some  of  the  Nic- 
araguan aid  has  been  funded  out  of  the 
President's  contingency  fund.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  having  a  contingency 
fimd,  such  as  the  gentleman's  committee 
recommends,  so  that  if  something  like 
Nicaragua  comes  up,  they  will  have 
money  available. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION MAKING  FURTHER  CONTIN- 
UING APPROPRIATIONS,  1973.     , 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Seaker,  I  ask  unan- 
iJnous  consent  that  the  Committee  on 
I  pproprlations  may  have  until  midnight 
t  )night  to  file  a  report  on  a  House  joint 
rssolutlon  making  further  continuing 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
t^e  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IJESIGNATION    FROM    COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Com- 
qiittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Pebruart  20. 1973. 
fion.  Caju.  Albert. 
i  peaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
T^aahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker  :  I  am  hereby  submitting 
Ay  reslgn&tlon  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Ustrlct  of  Columbia  Committee  effective 
t  omecUately.  I  make  this  request  because  I 
I  ave  now  been  placed  on  the  Select  Commlt- 
tfe  on  Small  Business  as  I  desired. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  necessary  action 
t^  fulfill  this  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vernon  W.  Thomson, 

Member  of  Congress. 
The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
ijeslgnation  will  be  accepted. 
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JLECmON  OP  MEMBERS  TO  STAND- 
INQ  COMMITTEES  OF  THE 
HOUSE 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 

offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res. 
22)    and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
9deratlon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
iiollows : 

H.  Res.  222 

Resolved,  That  the  following-named 
ttembers  be,  and  they  are  hereby  elected 
I  lembers  of  the  following  standing  commlt- 
tees  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Edward  Young  of  South  Carolina:  Com- 
4ilttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  P^berlee; 

E.  O.  Shuster  of  Pennsylvania:  Commlt- 
ttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
able. 


R.  A.  "LEX"  GREEN 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  wsis  given  per- 
iiisslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
]  Qinute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
Viarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my  sad 
(  uty  to  inform  the  House  that  a  former 
]  Member,  the  Honorable  R.  A.  "Lex" 
I  }reen,  has  passed  away. 

His  death  came  on  Friday,  February 

1973,  the  day  before  his  81st  birthday. 

It  has  been  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 

I  Ince  Mr.  Green  (*)mpleted  his  service  in 

he  House.  He  had  been  a  Member  of 

Congress  for  20  years  when  he  left  to  rxm 

or  Governor  of  Florida  In  1945. 

Lex  Green  was  something  of  a  legend 


in  Florida  politics.  With  his  white  suit 
and  flowing  black  bow  tie,  he  could  spell- 
bind an  audience  as  few  men  have  ever 
done.  Many  a  tale  has  been  told  me  about 
his  campaigns  and  his  speeches  by  men 
and  women  who  knew  Mr.  Green. 

He  was  bom  February  10,  1892  in  Lake 
Butler,  Fla.,  in  what  is  now  Union 
Coimty,  but  was  then  a  part  of  Brad- 
ford County. 

He  began  a  teaching  career  at  the  age 
of  16  before  going  to  Tallahassee  to 
work  in  the  State  legislature,  first  as  a 
messenger  and  later  as  chief  clerk. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Florida  in  1916  and  moved  to  Live  Oak, 
Fla.,  where  he  was  principal  of  the  high 
school. 

He  returned  home  and  was  elected  to 
the  State  leglslatiu-e  1918-20.  and  in  that 
term  served  as  speaker  pro  tempc^e. 

Ambitious,  he  went  to  Yale  to  study 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1921. 
He  set  up  a  prEUJtice  In  Starke. 

Mr.  Green  was  elected  coimty  judge 
and  served  in  that  position  until  1924, 
when  he  resigned,  having  been  elected 
to  Congress.  From  March  4,  1925,  until 
his  resignation  on  November  2,  1944,  he 
was  a  colorful  and  well-liked  Member  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  Green  had  a  ready  wit  and  a 
genuine  concern  for  people.  I  have  talked 
with  some  of  the  men  who  served  with 
him  and  the  one  constant  comment  was 
of  a  man  who  had  a  sense  of  humor  and 
who  was  never  too  busy  to  try  to  boost 
the  spirits  of  a  colleague.  I  know  that  he 
was  that  kind  of  friend  to  me,  and  I  shall 
miss  him. 

He  left  the  Congress  to  make  an  im- 
successful  campaign  for  Governor  and 
returned  to  Starke  to  practice  law.  He 
never  lost  his  interest  in  politics  and  was 
a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  for  years 
after  his  retirement. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Bradford 
Lodge  No.  35  F.  &  A.  M.,  the  Shrine 
Morocco  Temple,  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
and  the  Starke  Rotary  Club.  He  was  a 
veteran  of  World  War  n.  having  served 
as  a  lieutenant  commander  In  the  Navy. 

He  had  some  lasting  friends  who,  to 
him,  were  his  most  precious  assets,  after 
his  family. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Lucille 
Harris  Green;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Curtis 
Sanders,  Starke;  and  two  sons.  Judge 
R.  A.  Green,  Jr.,  Gainesville,  and  Dr. 
William  Green,  Arlington,  Va.  His  five 
grandchildren  were  a  source  of  pride  to 
Mr.  Green. 

I  think  it  Interesting  to  note  that  after 
all  of  these  years,  only  four  men  have 
siupassed  his  recotd  for  length  of  serv- 
ice by  a  Floridian  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

He  was  a  successful  businessman,' an 
outstanding  elected  official,  a  good  friend 
and  man — this  is  his  legacy. 

To  his  wife  and  family,  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy.  I  do  so  not  just  for 
myself,  but  for  thousands  of  others  who 
I  know  would  want  to  be  remembered. 
He  was  a  good  man  and  a  great  friend. 
We  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the 
sense  of  loss  which  has  been  suffered  by 


the  State  of  Florida  and  by  our  Nation 
in  the  death  of  Robert  A.  "Lex"  Green 
who  served  in  Congress  from  1924  to 
1944.  His  was  one  of  the  longest  records 
of  service  in  the  history  of  our  State  and 
he  left  this  body  voluntarily  to  seek  an- 
other ofiQce.  He  was  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress when  I  first  came  here.  I  already 
knew  him  well  and  I  had  been  Impressed 
by  his  ability.  His  counsel  and  advice, 
which  were  freely  given  to  me  as  a  new 
Member,  were  most  helpful  In  my  early 
days  In  Congress. 

When  he  died  on  February  9,  1973,  Lex 
left  behind  a  reputation  as  a  colorful 
and  dedicated  human  being.  His  sense 
of  the  dramatic  and  his  ability  to  attract 
to  himself  well  deserved  attention  ena- 
bled him  to  become  a  strong  force  in 
the  councils  of  the  Nation  during  the 
trj-ing  days  of  the  depression  and  into 
the  tragic  days  of  World  War  n. 

But  it  was  more  than  his  flowing  bow 
ties  and  dramatic  manner  of  speech 
that  made  him  an  important  factor  In 
these  halls.  It  was  his  inherent  good 
sense,  his  love  of  country,  and  his  devo- 
tion to  his  oath  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
that  earned  for  him  the  respect  and  the 
friendship  of  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

At  his  death,  he  was  80  years  of  age. 
His  life  w£is  one  of  service  to  his  State 
and  his  Nation.  He  was  a  lifelong  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  from  his  beloved  Bradford 
County.  He  served  In  the  Florida  Legis- 
lature in  1919,  was  Bradford  County 
judge  from  1920  until  his  election  to 
Congress  in  1924,  and  he  served  the  Con- 
gress with  distinction  for  20  years. 

It  could  never  be  said  of  Lex  Green 
that  he  was  not  Involved.  Even  after  his 
retirement  from  the  Congress,  he  re- 
tiimed  to  the  private  practice  of  law  and 
recently  was  honored  by  the  Florida  Bar 
Association  for  his  52  years  of  active 
membership. 

All  of  us  who  knew  him  will  miss  Lex 
Green  and  our  thoughts  go  out  to  his 
wife  and  family  at  their  loss.  Lex  will  not 
be  forgotten — not  by  those  of  us  who 
served  with  him,  nor  by  countless  others 
who  remember  him  with  appreciation 
and  with  esteem  for  tils  dedication  and 
for  being  a  very  genuine  human  being. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  charac- 
ter, and  public  service  of  the  Honorable 
R.  A.  "Lex"  Green. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SAVE  THE  GEO 

(Ms.  ABZUG  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we, 
as  Members  of  Congress,  are  being  visited 
and  lobbied  by  people  from  every  walk 
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of  life,  united  in  their  determination  to 
protest  the  inhumane  program  cuts 
which  have  been  projected  by  President 
Nixon. 

I  am  glad  that  they  are  here.  I  think 
it  evidences  the  fact  that  the  American 
people  will  oppose  any  dictatorial  use 
of  power  that  robs  the  poor  to  give  to  the 
rich. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  brought  hope  to  many  who 
live  in  poverty  and  who  are  in  need. 

They  are  unable  to  fulfill  their  needs 
with  the  termination  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Small  children  are  victims  of  the 
squeeze  play  to  scrap  the  child  care  bill. 
Working  mothers  have  to  come  back  on 
welfare  rolls  in  order  to  qusilif y  for  child 
care,  while  our  military  millionaires  get 
subsidies  and  military  corporate  pro- 
ducers get  subsidies  even  for  their  mis- 
takes. 

The  President  would  cut  off  loans  to 
small  farmers,  take  the  milk  out  of  the 
school  lunch  plan,  cut  out  rent  subsidies 
and  funds  for  public  housing  while  big 
Industries  often  pay  no  taxes.  Mr.  Nixon 
will  not  meet  the  Congress'  commitment 
toward  our  community  development  pro- 
grams; he  has  even  cut  medical  and 
health  training  grants. 

One  thing  we  can  be  sure  of  Is  that  if 
the  people  continue  to  come  to  the  House 
and  the  Members  of  this  House  respond 
to  them,  as  I  believe  they  will,  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  forced,  as  he  was  forced  last 
week,  to  back  down  from  his  stand  and 
listen  to  the  outcry  from  the  public.  I 
am  counting  on  the  public  to  remind  us 
of  our  responsibility,  to  represent  every 
single  one  of  our  constituents. 

We  do  not  need  further  military  ex- 
penditures; we  need  help  for  the  elderly, 
health  care  and  education,  and  we  have 
got  to  see  to  it  in  this  House  that  we 
meet  those  needs. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  proud  of  the  way  in  which  our 
American  prisoners  of  war  have  con- 
ducted themselves  upon  their  return  to 
the  United  States.  We  could  all  learn 
something  from  these  fine  Americans 
who  have  given  so  much  for  their  coun- 
tr>'  and  have  shown  that  love  of  coimtry 
and  pride  in  what  you  do  for  your  Nation 
still  has  deep  meaning. 

I  hope  and  pray  the  returning  pris- 
oners will  realize  that  only  a  staaM  mi- 
nority of  Americans  are  counted  among 
those  preachers  of  doom  In  our  Nation 
and  those  who  are  always  finding  fault 
with  America.  We  can  all  benefit  from 
the  return  of  our  prisoners  and  learn 
from  them  what  it  means  to  be  an  Amer- 
ican and  how  thankful  we  should  be 
that  we  live  in  the  United  States. 


ute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  join  in  a  warm  welcome  to  the  POW's 
who  have  been  privileged  to  come  home 
or  who  are  en  route.  And  I  warmly  con- 
gratulate them  on  the  good  sense  and 
the  high  patriotism  shown  In  the  public 
comments  made  by  their  members. 
America  should  be  very  proud  of  the  at- 
titudes they  have  expressed.  The  prayers 
of  our  Nation  have  been  heard  and  it  is 
indeed  a  time  of  thanksgiving  for  fami- 
lies and  friends  of  those  who  are  return- 
ing. 

There  remains  the  heartrending  prob- 
lem of  the  missing  in  action.  For  their 
families  the  long,  lonely  vigil  continues, 
and  for  many  of  these  that  vigil  will 
never  end.  A  very  determined  effort  is 
being  made  and  must  continue  in  order 
to  pick  up  any  scrap  or  piece  of  informa- 
tion that  may  help  to  locate  the  MIA's 
or,  at  least,  to  determine  their  fate. 

For  those  who  are  privileged  to  come 
home,  it  Is  like  the  beginning  of  a  new 
life.  Some  have  been  away  for  years. 
Many  of  them  feel  out  of  step  with  the 
new  America  to  which  they  have  re- 
turned. We  have  a  serious  and  important 
responsibility  to  help  Ihem  to  adjust; 
to  make  them  realfe©*their  country  is 
proud  of  them  and  to  make  our  country 
recognize  its  debt  to  them  and  their  fam- 
ilies. The  heartless  and  inhuman  atti- 
tude of  the  North  Vietnamese  toward 
American  POW's  and  MIA's  has  pro- 
duced one  of  the  saddest  chapters  In 
American  history.  This  and  the  perpe- 
trators of  this  unhappy  situation  we 
must  not  forget. 


WELCOME  AND  COMMENDATION  TO 
POW'S 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mln- 


WHAT  THE  GOOD  LORD  GIVETH 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  TAKEN  AWAY 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  wa4  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hoi^e  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  im- 
plore the  Republican  side  of  the  House — 
I  do  not  see  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  RiEGLE)  on  the  floor — how- 
ever, I  want  to  implore  the  Republican 
side  of  the  House  to  try  to  dissuade  him 
from  switcliing  parties.  We  in  the  major- 
ity have  treated  you  fellows  pretty  nice 
since  I  have  been  here,  so  I  do  not  see 
why  you  would  want  to  inflict  him  upon 
us.  You  know,  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
we  have  enough  troubles  of  our  own,  and 
I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  send  any  of 
your  troubles  over  on  our  side. 

We  had  a  couple  of  switches  aroimd 
here  a  few  years  ago,  one  notably  from 
South  Carolina,  and  somebody  said  at 
that  time  the  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord 
taketh  away,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

Well,  this  time  I  Just  hope,  since  the 
Lord  has  given  him  to  you,  that  He  keeps 
him  over  there  and  you  do  all  you  can 
to  keep  him  there,  too. 


tlon   establishing    the    American   Rev- 
olution   Bicentennial    Commission,    as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R.  3694 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7(a)  of  the  Joint  resolution  to  establish  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes,  approved  July 
4.  1966  (80  Stat.  261) ,  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  "until  February  16, 
1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "between 
Pebruanf  16,   1973,  and  June  30.   1973". 

The  SKEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
O'Neill)  .  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Donohtje). 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3694)  to  amend  the  joint  resolu- 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  failed 
to  respond: 

(Roll  No.   181 

Abzug  Fraser  Murphy,  ni. 

Anderson,  111.  Gettys  Miirphy,  N.T. 

Arends  Goldwater  Myers 

Ashbrook  Grover  Nelsen 

Ashley  Hanrahan  Patman 

Badlllo  Hansen,  Idaho  Pickle 

Bell  Harsha  Price,  Tex. 

Blaggl  Harvey  Rees 

Bingham  Hosmer  Rooney.  N.Y. 

Blatnlk  Johnson,  Colo.  Rosenthal 

Brown,  Mich.  Johnson,  Pa.  Rostenkowskl 

Burke,  Calif.  Jones.  Ala.  Roy 

Carey,  N.Y.  Jordan  Ruppe 

Chappell  Karth  Smith.  NT. 

Chlsholm  Kastenmeler  Sp)ence 

Clark  Kemp  St  Germain 

Clausen.  King  Steed 

Don  H.  Kluczynskl  Steele 

Clay  Koch  Teague.  Calif. 

Conyera  Landrum  Teague.  Tex. 

Cronln  Lent  Vander  Jagt 

Davis,  B.C.  McEwen  Vanlk 

Delaney  McKay  Ware 

Dellums  Macdonald  Wilson, 

Dennis  MalUlard  Charles, 

Dlggs  Mann  Tex. 

Darn  Mills,  Ark.  Wyatt 

Dulskl  Mlnlsh  Yatron 

Edwards,  Calif.  Mlnshall,  Young.  8.C, 
Foley                      Ohio 

Ford,  Mitchell,  Md. 

William  D.  MitcheU,  NY. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  343 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mj'self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriation for  the  American  Revolution 
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Bldentennlal  Commission  expired  on 
February  15,  197a.  This  bill  before  the 
House,  H.R.  3694,  would  merely  amend 
existing  law  by  providing  an  authoriza- 
tio  1  for  appropriations  for  the  American 
Re  solution  Bicentennial  Commission  for 
the  period  from  February  16,  1973,  to 
Juiie  30,  1973.  Last  fall  the  Congress 
au  horized  the  amount  of  $3,356,000, 
wh  ch  was  one-half  of  the  amount  orig- 
ins lly  requested  for  the  whole  of  fiscal 
ye£r  1973.  and  provided  that  the  period 
forlthe  authorization  would  end  February 
1973.  The  effect  of  the  amendment 
prd\'ided  for  in  this  bill  is  to  authorize 
apfropriations  of  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
the  same  amount,  first  of  1973, 
J56,000.  It  should  be  noted  that  exist- 
law  provides  that  not  to  exceed  $2.- 
000  of  the  current  appropriation  is 
)e  for  the  second  year  of  a  grant-in- 
program  for  each  of  the  States.  I 
understand  that  the  States  have  yet  to 
be  paid  half  that  amount,  or  $1,200,000. 
1  n  order  to  put  the  matter  into  proper 
pe!  spective,  It  is  necessarj*  to  outline  the 
his;ory  of  the  present  provisions  of  the 
lav(.  In  September  of  1972.  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  wsis  di- 
rected  to  undertake  a  study  of  the  op- 
en tlons  and  functions  of  the  American 
Re  rclution  Bicentennial  Commission. 
Th  s  study  was  initiated  because  of 
cri  icisms  and  problems  in  connection 
with  the  functioning  of  the  Commission. 
InlJune  of  1972,  a  bUl.  H.R.  13694,  had 
reported  by  the  committee  provid- 
for  an  appropriation  authorization  of 
r  12. 000  for  the  Commission  for  fiscal 
1973— House  Report  No.  92-1127, 
Congress,  second  session.  When  the 
was  considered  on  the  floor  of  the 
on  September  28.  1972,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  staff  study  was  un- 
Since  the  results  of  the  study 
coiild  have  a  bearing  on  future  legisla- 
relating  to  the  bicentennial,  the  au- 
th()rization  for  the  Commission  was  lim- 
to  one-half  of  the  funds  requested 
the  fiscST/year  and  the  authoriza- 
was  made  effective  just  for  the  pe- 
ending  February  15.  1973.  This  was 
to  give  the  93d  Congress  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  legislation  concerning 
the  Commission  and  Its  operations. 
The  study  by  the  staff  of  the  Commit - 
on  the  Jueiiclary  was  completed  and 
report  was  issued  on  December  30, 1972. 
conclusions  of  the  staff  study  were 
the  Commission  had  not  fully  ac- 
coijiplished  its  purpose  and  to  a  large  de- 
its  organization  was  not  suflQcient 
its  task.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
staff  recommended  the  consideration 
egislation  providing  for  a  reorganiza- 
The  study  also  considered  other 
asdects  of  the  Commission's  activity.  In- 
cluling  Its  staflttng  procedures  and  the 
uti  ization  of  the  funds  provided  for  the 
Cojimlssion.  The  study  criticized  the 
ma  nner  In  which  the  Commission  utilized 
coi  sultan ts  and  questioned  certain  prac- 
tlc  (S  concerning  the  selection  and  use  of 
pel  sonnel  and  recommended  that  the 
Co  nmission  adhere  to  civil  service  pro- 
cec  ures  as  required  by  the  law  and  reg- 
ul8  tions.  The  report  detailed  other  find- 
ing s  t(x>  numerous  to  detail  here  and  I 
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would  invite  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  the  report  itself. 

At  the  request  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  the  General  Accounting  Office  also 
reviewed  the  activities  of  the  Commission. 
The  findings  of  that  study  support  the  find- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

In  its  report,  the  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  recommended  the 
Congress  consider  amendments  provid- 
ing for  a  reorganization  of  the  Com- 
mission. A  suggested  draft  of  a  bill 
providing  for  such  a  reorganization  was 
included  as  Appendix  G  on  pages  130, 131, 
and  132  of  the  report.  The  staff  recog- 
nized that  the  period  ending  February  15. 
1973,  would  not  provide  suflBcient  time 
for  adequate  consideration  of  its  rec- 
ommended draft.  It  therefore  recom- 
mended that  there  be  an  authorization 
for  appropriation  of  the  balance  of  the 
funds  originally  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1973  to  enable  the  Commission  to  con- 
tinue its  operation  during  the  period  that 
legislation  providing  for  a  reorganiza- 
tion could  be  considered  by  the  Congress. 
This  bill  would  be  consistent  with  that 
recommendation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  the  Judiciai-y  Committee 
has  had  referred  to  it  an  executive  com- 
munication from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  legislation  providing  for  an  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Administration 
to  replace  the  existing  Commission  and 
the  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
was  stated  to  be — 

To  coordinate,  to  facilitate  and  to  aid  in 
the  scheduling  of  events,  activities  and  proj- 
ects of  local.  State,  national,  and  Interna- 
tional Blgnlflcance  sponsored  by  both  gov- 
ernmental and  nongovernmental  entitles  in 
commemoration  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial. 

A  bill,  H.R.  3695.  has  been  introduced 
in  accordance  with  that  recommendation 
and  has  been  referred  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  It  will  be  scheduled  for 
prompt  consideration  and  hearings  will 
be  held  on  the  measure. 

Therefore,  the  bill.  H.R.  3694,  provides 
an  authorization  for  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  period  from  February  16 
to  June  30.  which  is  about  4^2  months. 
There  is  a  limit  of  $3,356,000  on  the 
amoimt  which  may  be  appropriated  for 
that  period  and  is  the  same  figure  fixed 
last  fall  for,  the  period  which  ended  on 
February  15.  1973.  This  period  can  be 
utilized  by  the  Congress  for  a  considera- 
tion of  legislation  providing  for  improve- 
ments or  reorganization  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  Congress  deems  advisable. 
I  urge  the  approval  of  the  bill  H.R.  3694 
authorizing  appropriations  for  that  pe- 
riod. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  has  made 
clear  the  emergency  nature  of  the  meas- 
ure before  us.  When  the  appropriation 
authorization  for  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission  was  con- 


sidered by  this  body  last  session,  the 
funds  requested  were  cut  in  half  and  the 
period  covered  extended  only  to  February 
15.  1973.  This  action  was  taken  because 
an  investigation  by  the  staff  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  into  the 
structure  and  operations  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  then  in  progress.  This  investi- 
gation was  originated  by  the  former 
chairman  of  the  committee  because  of 
the  widespread  criticism  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  its  operational  record. 

The  staff  investigation  undertaken  in 
September  1972  resulted  In  a  report  is- 
sued in  December  1972  recommending  a 
restructuring  of  the  Commission  to  make 
more  effective  the  carrying  out  of  its  re- 
sponsibility to  plan,  coordinate  and  en- 
courage projects  In  commemoration  of 
the  200th  armiversary  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

The  Staff  Report  also  recommended 
that  if  the  proposed  changes  could  not 
be  effected  by  February  15,  19^3,  the 
Commission  be  authorized  an  additional 
$3.35  million  to  complete  its  business 
through  fiscal  year  1973. 

On  February  5,  1973,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  executive 
branch  the  adminlstraUon  bill  to  reorga- 
nize the  Commission/l  introduced  an 
identical  bill  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  on 
February  7.  This  legislation  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  as  early  as 
possible  with  appropriate  hearings  and 
careful  analysis  of  the  proposed  struc- 
tural changes  for  an  administrator  de- 
signed to  coordinate  and  facilitate  the 
events  and  activities  proposed  by  local, 
State,  national,  and  international  agen- 
cies. 

February  15.  1973,  the  date  on  which 
authorizing  legislation  expired,  is  now 
past.  Proper  authorizing  legislation 
should  be  enacted  without  delay. 

The  present  law  committed  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  a  2-year  program 
of  grants  in  aid  to  the  States,  In  fiscal 
1972  and  fiscal  1973— with  $2.4  miliion 
to  be  made  available  in  each  of  those 
years.  I  imderstand  the  1972  payment 
was  made,  but  only  half  of  the  1973 
grants  have  been  distributed,  the  other 
half  awaiting  an  authorization  of  funds 
for  the  period  commencing  February  16. 

Many  of  us  in  the  92d  Congress  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  performance  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission. My  own  dissatisfaction  included 
the  grants  in  aid  program.  I  anticipate 
a  new  approach  in  legislation  which  the 
committee  will  immediately  imdertake 
to  consider. 

In  the  meantime,  our  choice  seenxs  to 
be  either  to  extend  the  present  law  to 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  or  to  bring 
the  planning  for  the  American  Revolu- 
tion bicentennial  to  an  abrupt  halt  at 
the  Federal  level. 

I  feel  that  such  a  cessation  at  this  time 
would  create  a  most  luifortunate  im- 
pression throughout  the  world  and  in 
every  one  of  oiu-  States.  I  therefore  will 
vote  for  this  interim  extension,  but  in 
the  firm  conviction  that  before  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year  we  will  have  a  better 
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structure  for  coordinating  State  and 
local,  national  and  International  ob- 
servances of  our  country's  blcentenniaJ. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  RoDmo) . 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  conunend  my  colleagues  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
DoNOHUE)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hutchinson)  for  their 
role  in  bringing  this  matter  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission  and  the 
funds  appropriated  in  the  last  Congress 
for  the  operation  of  the  Commission  ex- 
pired on  February  15,  1973.  Thus,  we  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  enacting  an 
interim  measure  to  give  us  needed  time 
to  remedy  the  defects  that  exist  in  the 
present  organization  and  operation  of 
the  Commission. 

The  bill,  H.R.  3694,  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  establishing  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission,  as 
amended,  provides  an  authorization  of 
that  stun  of  money  which  had  been  sub- 
tracted last  session  and  runs  for  4y2 
months  only — until  the  end  of  fiscal  1973. 

You  will  recall  that  as  a  result  of  grave 
misgivings  among  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress— and  I  include  myself  among 
those — concerning  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Commission,  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  at  the 
end  of  the  92d  Congress  was  ordered  to 
complete  a  study  of  those  operations  and 
functions.  This  was  done  and  the  report 
was  issued  December  of  last  year  recom- 
mending a  reorganization  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  administration,  as  well,  saw  the 
need  for  reorganization  and  sent  to  Con- 
gress an  executive  communication  pro- 
posing basic  changes.  I  introduced  the 
administration  bill  by  request,  as  well  as 
the  Instant  interim  bill.  The  Judiciary 
Committee  will,  I  promise  you,  have  in- 
tensive hearings  on  the  comprehensive 
bill  and  will  do  so  In  very  short  order. 

Therefore,  It  Is  necessary,  as  I  have 
indicated,  for  us  to  bridge  the  time  span 
between  now  and  the  enactment  of  an 
effective  reorganization  plan  that  has 
been  thoroughly  examined  by  Congress. 
Thus,  if  we  act  on  the  interim  measure, 
we  avoid  the  danger  of  doing  great  harm 
to  the  concept  of  an  appropriate  celebra- 
tion of  our  Nation's  200th  birthday. 

For  that  reason,  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  3694 — the  bill  we  are  now  consider- 
ing under  the  suspension  of  the  rules. 
This  measure  gives  no  added  authoriza- 
tion of  funds  beyond  the  amount  author- 
ized in  the  1973  budget  submission.  In- 
stead, It  merely  authorizes  the  continued 
operation  of  the  Commission  for  a  pe- 
riod of  4'/2  months.  I  want  to  assure  all 
of  my  colleagues  again  that  imder  the 
circumstances  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  give  prompt  and  thorough 
consideration  to  permanent  legislation 
providing  for  an  effective  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Commission. 

In  the  meantime,  I  urge  that  we,  to- 


day, adopt  this  needed  Interim  measure 
so  that  we  will  not  hastily  destroy  the 
entire  concept  of  an  observance  of  our 
Nation's  200th  birthday. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wn,LiAMS) . 

Mr.  WTTJiTAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  considering  H.R.  3694,  which  will 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  by  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentermlal  Com- 
mission. As  one  of  the  four  Members  of 
this  House  who  also  sits  as  a  member  of 
that  Commission,  I  strongly  lu^e  my  col- 
league^ to  pass  this  bill. 

As  many  of  you  know,  this  Commis- 
sion has  been  the  center  of  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  in  recent  months.  A  bill 
has  been  sent  up  from  the  White  House 
which  would  reorganize  the  bicentennial 
effort.  It  has  already  received  close  study 
by  those  of  us  who  represent  the  Con- 
gress on  the  Commission  and  we  recog- 
nize certain  deficiencies  in  this  bill.  I  as- 
sure you  that  shortly,  we  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  consider  a  bill,  here  on 
the  floor,  which  will  reorganize  the  Com- 
mission, remove  the  stumbling  blocks. 
and  make  the  bicentennial  effort  far 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

However,  to  provide  for  continuity  un- 
til that  bill  reaches  the  floor,  we  must 
pass  the  bill  before  us  today.  Last  year. 
as  a  result  of  imfavorable  publicity  and 
general  dissatisfaction  with  the  lack  of 
progress  by  the  Commission,  we  passed 
their  authorization  bill  only  through 
February  15,  1973.  At  the  same  time, 
studies  of  the  Commission  were  ordered 
by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Both  of  those  studies  are  now 
complete  and  will  be  most  helpful  In  de- 
termining the  final  structure  after  re- 
organization. 

Both  of  those  reports  indicated  that 
the  ARBC  has  major  problems.  They 
also  Indicate  that  the  ARBC  has  gath- 
ered an  extensive  body  of  knowledge  and 
expertise  relating  to  the  bicentennial  ob- 
servance. If  we  do  not  act  today  to  con- 
tinue the  authorization  for  the  ciurent 
Commission  for  the  remainder  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  we  will  lose  all  that  has 
been  accomplished  so  far. 

I  have  served  on  this  Coms4sslon  since 
September  16,  1971.  On  that  day,  I  took 
the  place  of  our  colleague.  Congressman 
John  Saylor.  Since  my  appointment,  I 
have  been  an  active  member  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

Many  have  been  critical  of  various  as- 
pects of  the  bicentennial  effort.  I  can 
assure  you  that  much  of  the  public  criti- 
cism has  been  well  deserved.  The  upcom- 
ing reorganization  is  long  overdue.  The 
current  Commission  has  been  strife-torn 
and  problem  ridden.  As  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  I  am  probably  more  aware 
of  its  problems  than  its  critics. 

At  the  lurging  of  the  National  ARBC, 
every  State  has  set  up  a  State  ARBC 
which  looks  to  the  National  ARBC  for 
guidance  and  for  the  $90,000  we  prom- 
ised them  for  planning  money.      > 

But  the  point  before  us  today  is  the 


commemoration  of  the  200th  aimiver- 
sary  of  the  American  Revolution.  Just 
two  centuries  ago,  the  world  witnessed  a 
struggle  unique  in  history.  A  small  band 
of  determined  men  raised  the  conscioiis- 
ness  of  their  fellow  colonists  and  threw 
off  the  oppressive  yoke  of  royal  tyrannj-. 

The  American  Revolution  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  age  of  democracy 
throughout  the  world.  Two  hundred 
years  later,  historians  around  the  globe 
still  point  to  our  Revolution  as  the  cata- 
lyst for  free  men  everywhere. 

We  are  now  only  30  months  from  the 
start  of  the  celebration  of  the  bicenten- 
nial. We  carmot  allow  all  of  the  work 
that  has  gone  into  planning  that  cele- 
bration to  be  wasted.  To  allow  the  ARBC 
to  die  of  financial  strangulation  now 
would  all  but  assure  that  there  will  be 
no  meaningful  commemoration  on  the 
national  level. 

Let  us  pass  this  bill  today,  and  I  as- 
sure you  that  in  the  near  future,  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  debate  the  plan 
to  reorganize  the  bicentennial  organi- 
zation. That  will  be  the  proper  time  to 
work  the  will  of  the  Congress  on  the 
commemoration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
for  this  time  to  address  a  few  questions 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  who  have  brought  this  legis- 
lation to  the  House  floor. 

When  were  hearings  held  on  this 
legislatibn? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  will  yield,  there  was  a  brief  meeting 
before  the  subcommittee  within  the  last 
week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  did  the  committee 
vote  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  full  committee  did  not  meet 
after  the  subcommittee  met,  in  lieu 
thereof  the  full  committee  was  polled, 
and  a  majority  of  the  full  committee  as- 
sented and  agreed  to  have  this  matter 
brought  before  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  this  vote  conducted 
by  telephone,  or  something  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  It  was  done  by  per- 
sonal approach  smd  by  telephone. 

Some  were  personally  approached,  and 
others  were  reached  by  telephone. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  acquainted  vrith., 
that  procedure  xmder  the  rules  of  the 
House.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  could  ex- 
plain how  one  votes  by  personal  pro  tem. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Thinking  of  the  sit- 
uation and  the  need  for  immediate  ac- 
tion. It  was  felt  that  this  siction  should 
be  taken.  It  was  felt  that  it  was  a  unique 
situation,  and  that  is  why  we  placed  the 
matter  on  the  suspension  calendar. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  facts  of  the  case  are 
that  there  were  no  hearings  on  this  ex- 
tension. The  committee  elid  not  formally 
vote  on  this  legislation  that  is  before  the 
House  to  expend  another  $3  Vi  million  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  on  what  appears  to 
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be  something  of  a  losing  cause.  The  fact 
Is  1  hat  there  are  no  printed  hearings  In 
coqnection  with  the  bill.  This  is,  I  would 
to  the  gentleman,  a  fitting  introduc- 
of  the  new  rule  that  was  adopted 
ranuary  which  makes  Tuesdays  addi- 
tio:  lal  days  for  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islation under  suspension  of  the  riiles. 
;  this  Is  a  fitting  introduction,  I  would 
to  the  gentleman  and  to  the  dlstin- 
grufched  Speaker  of  the  House,  for  the 
nev  rule  under  which  even  more  leglsla- 
can  be  considered  and  approved 
wlljiout  proper  committee  consideration. 
DONOHUE.  I  would  suggest  to 
gentleman  that,  time  being  of  the 
it  is  an  unusual  situation.  That 
phy  we  took  the  imusual  course  to 
It  to  the  floor  of  the  House  so  that 
House  could  work  Its  will. 
GROSS.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
mati  and  to  the  distinguished  Speaker 
that  apparently  was  the  reason  for 
adoption  of  additional  days  for  con- 
sideration of  bills  imder  suspension  of 
riiles — the  probable  increase  of  un- 
usilal  situations  in  the  93d  Congress. 
qTow  it  Is  proposed  to  expend  $3V2  mil- 
,  even  though  the  committee  staff  has 
prdduced  certain  recommendations,  of 
wh  ch  we  are  unaware  here  today.  Even 
thqugh  they  have  produced  certain  rec- 
which  have  not  been 
upon,  we  are  asked  to  authorize 
spending  of  $3  '/^  million  In  a  period 
months,  which  is  the  other  half  of  a 
annual  appropriation  of  $6,712,000. 
hat  not  correct? 

DONOHUE.  That  was  the^rlginal 
re<*iest. 
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GROSS.  Yes,  and  so  we  are  going 
spend — in  the  4  months  of  what  re- 
mains of  this  fiscal  year,  or  will  remain 
the  time  this  bill  is  signed  by  the 
sident — as  much  as  we  would  have 
spekit  in  6  months,  or  half  of  the  total 
appropriation  of  $6,712,000. 

WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
geitleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

1  Si.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frofn  Pennsylvania. 

WILLIAMS.   As   the   gentleman 
knt>ws,  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Com- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary.  The  gentleman's 
priportions  are  right,  but  the  reason  we 
must  spend  more  money  is  that  we  must 
to  each  State  the  second  payment 
S45.000.  That  is  the  sum  which  equals 
200,000,  and  that  is  why  the  propor- 
tlo  IS  of  the  money  spent  during  the  first 
4ionths — almost  8  months  of  this  fiscal 
not  as  great  as  the  money  we 
going  to  spend  In  the  last  4  months 
ills  fiscal  year. 

also  want  to  say  that  I  have  read  the 
produced  by  the  subcommittee  of 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  I 
also  read  the  report  of  the  General 
Acbounting  Committee.  What  they  are 
reqommendlng  Is  exactly  what  we  do 
e,  and  in  the  remaining  4  months  of 
fiscal  year  we  may  Increase  the 
AI)BC  drastically  so  that  we  can  make 
progress  we  must  make  so  that  we 
caii  have  the  proper  celebration. 

:  Ar.  GROSS.  I  believe  that  the  gentle- 
mi  n  made  that  statement  in  the  well  of 
th^  House  a  few  minutes  ago. 
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May  I  ask  the  gentleman  this  question: 
How  much  has  been  expended  by  this 
Bicentennial  Commission  up  to  this 
point?  The  gentleman  is  a  member  of 
the  Commission. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  gentleman  is  a 
member  of  the  Commission  as  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  1971.  I  would  say  in  all 
probability  something  like  $8  million  or 
$10  million  has  been  expended,  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  interested  in  an 
area.  I  want  to  know  what  the  total  ex- 
penditure of  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion has  been  since  1966  when  this  outfit 
was  first  authorized? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  vPDl  the 
gentlemsin  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  if  the  gentleman  can 
shed  some  light  on  that  question. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1969 
there  was  appropriated  $150,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  give  me  the  total 
figure. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  It  is  $7,165,000,  and 
it  is  my  understanding  that  includes  the 
money  paid  to  the  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  think 
of  anything  that  has  delivered  less  for 
that  amount  of  money,  unless  it  be  the 
foreign  give-away  programs? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  would  say  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  being  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  would  be 
more  conversant  with  their  accomplish- 
ments and  achievements  than  I. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  not  made  available  its  recom- 
mendations and  I  have  not  seen  the  re- 
port of  the  staff  study  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  I  would  like  to  see  that 
before  I  am  called  upon  to  vote  for  an- 
other $3.5  million  for  this  outfit. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  While  this  measure  comes 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  in  a  rather 
hurried  way,  our  recesses  and  organiza- 
tional meetings  and  things  like  that 
serve  to  account  for  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  prevented  from  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  hearings  up  to  this  time. 
This  bill  represents  sort  of  interim  legis- 
lation which  is  going  to  carry  lis  through 
imtil  June  30. 

I  carmot  think  of  any  legislation  which 
is  more  important  for  stimulating  and 
encouraging  faith  and  confldence  in  our 
Nation  and  renewing  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ica than  is  provided  by  this  legislation. 
It  is  too  early  to  gauge  the  benefits  of  the 
Bicentennial  Commission.  These  will  be 
experienced  in  later  weeks  and  in  later 
years  throughout  the  Nation  as  the  vari- 
ous State  and  local  activities  are  de- 
veloped. The  urgency  of  this  legislation 
and  the  appropriation  which  will  follow 
are  vital  in  providing  for  the  appropriate 
commemoration  of  our  Bicentennial  and 
for  developing  the  many  celebrations  we 
hope  to  witness  throughout  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  an  overwhelming 


vote  in  support  of  this  bill  (H.R.  3694). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  I  yield  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  1  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
complete  my  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross).  Since  this  Bi- 
centermial  Commission  was  started  in 
1966  and  through  1972,  a  total  of  $4,852,- 
500  has  been  appropriated.  Donated  f  irnds 
have  equaled  $41,392,  and  with  revenues 
from  what  is  known  as  philatelic  and 
numismatic  combinations,  the  combina- 
tion of  stamps  and  coins  has  yielded  rev- 
enue of  $1,204,500.  So  all  the  expendi- 
tures, including  the  revenues,  come  out 
to  $6,098,392. 

I  could  name  the  gentleman  many  pro- 
grams that  have  produced  virtually  noth- 
ing for  a  siun  of  money  like  that. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ex- 
plain briefly  my  reasons  for  voting 
against  this  bill. 

I  am,  of  course,  very  much  In  favor  of 
celebrating  the  200th  anniversary  of  om- 
great  Nation.  I  see  it  as  a  time  to  look 
back  to  our  beginnings,  and  from  them 
to  refresh  our  understanding  of  just  what 
this  country  is  all  about. 

Unfortunately,  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission does  not  quite  see  it  that  way. 
Their  record  has  been  one  of  orientation 
almost  totally  toward  corporate  institu- 
tions and  corporate  projects.  In  addition, 
their  partisanship  in  terms  of  hiring  and 
other  policies  has  sullied  what  should  be 
a  proud  celebration  for  all  Americans. 
Their  attention  to  the  role  of  minorities 
and  women  has  been  too  little  and  too 
late,  and  I  cannot  vote  to  give  them  any 
more  money  until  I  see  a  marked  change 
in  the  way  they  run  their  operation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Donohue) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bUl,  H.R.  3694. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote 
on  the  ground  that  a  quoriun  is  not 
present  and  make  a  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  286,  nays 
72,  answered  present  1,  not  voting  72,  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  19] 

TEAS— 286 


Abdnor 

Bray 

Butler 

Aflams 

Breaux 

Byron 

Addabbo 

Breckinridge 

Carney,  Ohio 

Andrews.  N.O. 

Brlnkley 

Carter 

Andrews, 

Brooks 

Casey,  Tex. 

N.  Dak. 

Broomfleld 

Cederberg 

Annunzio 

BrotTiman 

Chamberlain 

Archer 

Brown.  Calif. 

Chappell 

Armstrong 

Brown.  Ohio 

Clancy 

Baker 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Clausen, 

Barrett 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

DonH. 

Bennett 

Buchanan 

Clawson,  Del 

Bergland 

Burgener 

Cleyelanid 

Blester 

Burke,  Fla. 

Cochran 

Blackburn 

Burke,  Mass. 

Cohen 

Boland 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Collier 

Bowen 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Conable 

Brasco 

Burton 

Conte 
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Gorman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Daniel  (Dan) 
Daniels, 

Dotnlnlck  V. 
Danlelson 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 
DenhoUn 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
■Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckbardt 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erienbom 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Fascell 
Plndley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 

Prellnghuysen 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Qoodllng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Gude 
Guyer 
Haley 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

Bchmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hays 
Heinz 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hulls 
Hollfleld 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 


Abzug 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Asp  In 
BadUlo 
Bafalls 
Beard 
BevUl 
Brademas 
Camp 
Clay 
CoUlns 
Conlan 
Conyers 
Crane 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 


Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Kuykendall 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Litton 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McKlnney 

Madden 

Madtgan 

Mahon 

Mallary 

Marazltl 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Martin,  N.C. 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

MathiB,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Mazzoll 

Meeds 

Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mezvlnsky 

Michel 

Mllford 

MlUs,  Md. 

Mink 

MlzeU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Moss 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natch  er 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

ONelU 

Parris 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  Ul. 

Qule 

QulUen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

NATS— 72 

Flynt 

Froehllch 

GaydoA 

GUman 

Gross 

Gunter 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Hlnsbaw 

Holt 

Huber 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Ketcbum 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

Lehman 

Long,  Md. 

MoCoUlster 


Rangel 

Reld 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Rln&ldo 

Robinson,  Va. 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Roncallo,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schneebell 

Sebellus 

Selberllng 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 

J.  WUUam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steelman 
Stelger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studds 

Sullivan 

Sjinlngton 

Talcott 

Taylor,  N.C. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thone 

Thornton 

Tleman 

ToweU,  Nev. 

Treen 

UdaU 

tniman 

Veysey 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walsh 

Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wlnn 

Wolfif 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Young,  Pla. 

Young,  ni. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


McSpadden 
Miller 

Mitchell,  Md. 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
O'Hara 
Owens 
Powell,  Ohio 
Prltchard 
Rarlck 
RegiUa 
Reuss 
Roberts 
Roncallo.  Wyo. 
Rousselot 
Ryan 
Sarbanes 


Scherle  Stokes  WUson. 

Schroeder  Symms  Charles  H., 

Shipley  Taylor.  Mo.  Calif. 

Sbuater  Teague,  Calif.  Yates 

Snyder  Van  Deerlln  Young,  Ga. 

Stark  Vanlk 

Stelger,  Ariz.  Waldle 

ANSWERED  PRESENT— 1 


Thomson,  Wis. 
NOT  VOTING — 72 


Anderson,  m. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Bell 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Brown.  Mich. 
Burke,  Calif. 
Carey,  N.Y. 
ChlshoUn 
Clark 
Crontn 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  S.C. 
Delaney 
Delliuns 
Denjils 
Dom 

Evlns,  Tenn. 
Foley 
Ford, 
wmiamD. 


Gettys 

Goldwater 

Grover 

Hanrahan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hogan 

Hosmer 

Hudnut 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jordan 

King 

Koch 

Lent 

McEwen 

McKay 

Macdonald 

Mallllard 

Mann 

Mills,  Ark. 

Mlnlsh 

MlnKhftll    Ohio 


Mitchell,  NY. 

Murphy,  111. 

Myers 

Price,  Tex. 

Rees 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roy 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

Slkes 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Spence 

Steed 

Steele 

Stephens 

Teague,  Tex. 

Vander  Jagt 

Ware 

WUson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wyatt 
Yatron 
Young,  S.C. 


So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  WUUam  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr.  Den- 
nis. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Cronln. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Hudnut. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Roy  with  Mr.  Hanrahan. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  McKay  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Spence. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Mlnshall 
of  Ohio. 

Mr.  MUls  or  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Young  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Wyatt. 

Mrs.  Burke  of  California  with  Miss  Jordan. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  * 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  (Mr.  McFall)  .  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  M.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  that  on  tomorrow  we 
plan  to  call  up  House  Joint  Resolution 
345  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  Labor-HEW  and  for  foreign  assist- 
ance, which  would  otherwise  expire  on 
February  28.  It  is  a  straight  continuing 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  take  this  time  to 
announce  that  we  will  call  up  tomorrow 
H.R.  1975,  an  amendment  to  the  emer- 
gency loan  program  \mder  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act, 
subject  to  a  rule  being  granted  today. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bol- 
LiNG)  has  received  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  bill  reported. 

Also,  subject  to  rules  being  granted, 
we  will  consider  House  Resolution  182, 
travel  and  investigative  authority  for  the 
Interstate  tmd  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee; House  Resolution  185,  travel  and 
investigative  authority  for  the  Armed 
Services  Committee;  and  House  Resolu- 
tion 187.  travel  and  investigative  author- 
ity for  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee. 
I  imderstand  the  provisions  of  these 
tliree  resolutions  are  identical  to  last 
year. 

As  announced  yesterday,  we  are  post- 
poning consideration  of  H.R.  3577,  the 
interest  equalization  tax  extension,  at 
the  request  of  the  chairman.  It  will  not 
come  up  this  week. 

That  will  be  scheduled  for  next  week. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Is  it  the  an- 
ticipation that  this  program  that  has 
just  been  annoimced  will  be  concluded 
on  Wednesday  and  there  will  be  no 
business  on  Thursday? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
our  expectation  that  if  we  conclude  the 
business  on  tomorrow,  then  there  will  be 
a  pro  forma  session  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  19  today,  I  was  unavoidably  detained 
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seen 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  walk- 

ii  g  in  the  Chamber  as  the  Speaker  was 

a  inouncing  the  vote  on  the  last  rollcall. 

E  ad  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 

:  ea." 
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business  in  my  district.  Had 
present  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 
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IS  THE  GRAND  STRATEGY 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE? 

;Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
to  address  the  House  for  1  mln- 
:,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
ioblude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HAKNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  devalua- 
of  the  dollar  accomplished  last  week 
medicine  we  were  forced  to  take  and 
uiportimately  Is  medicine  which  reduces 
headache,  but  does  not  address  it- 
f  to  the  basic  Illness.  The  weakness  of 
dollar  derives  from  the  absence  of  a 
,  meaningful  reform  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  which  would 
the  stress  off  the  dollar  and  which 
wijuld  call  for  timely  adjustments  both 
and  down  of  all  currencies  within  the 
system.  This  would  allow  disposition  in 
orderly  way  of  the  excess  in  the  $55 
$60  billion  overhang  in  the  world  and 
give  minimum  opportunity  for 
speculative  attacks  against  the  various 
ncles.  Unilaterally,  we  can  only 
prfcss  strongly  and  urgently  for  all  other 
nations  in  the  IMP  to  join  in  this  im- 
m<  diately  required  task. 

rhe  second  weakness  of  our  currency 
ives  not  so  much  from  inflation,  about 
ich  we  hear  so  much,  but  from  the  lack 
an  energetic  and  effective  program  for 
in  emational  trade.  Here  is  a  place  where 
unilateral  effort  is  all  that  is  available 
therefore  our  administration  should 
very  active  in  addressing  itself  to  all 
of  this  problem.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  describe  some  things  not 
being  done  which  should  very  soon 
accomplished.  First:  I  am  constrained 
agree  with  David  Steinberg,  Director 
the  Committee  for  a  National  Trade 
icy,  who  was  quoted  in  the  JoumaJ 
i^ommerce  as  saying  that — 
I  resident  Nixon  lacks  a  game  plan  to  move 
nation  down  the  hazardous  playing  field 
'orelgn  economic  policy  toward  an  open 
''■  economy. 
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1  [e  suggested  that  what  is  needed  Is  a 
dn  matic  free-trade  strategy  of  the  scope 
an<  1  size  of  the  Marshall  plan  with  an  all- 
oul  Presidentitd  commitment.  In  all  of 
thi ;  I  agree. 

£  econd.  I  am  sure  that  the  supereco- 
noiiic  Cabinet  headed  by  Secretary  of 
Tri  asury  Shultz,  and  made  up  of  Secre- 
tarr  of  State  Rogers,  Federal  Reserve 
Chi  irman  Bums,  White  House  Econom- 
ic Advisor  Stein,  and  Presidential  Ad- 
viser Flanigan,  is  primarily  crisis  ori- 
ents and  has  not  worked  directly  and 
cla  ely  with  President  Nixon  on  devising 
an(  describing  an  overall  plan  and 
stn  tegy  for  our  country. 

Third.  Internally  we  must  have  an 
effc  ctive  and  massive  program  that  dra- 
mahcally  addresses  adjustment  and  con- 


version in  those  sectors  of  our  domestic 
economy  which  are  adversely  affected 
by  our  free-trade  posture.  This  is  the 
only  viable  and  intelligent  alternative  to 
quotas,  surcharges,  and  selective  tariffs. 
In  the  final  analysis,  each  of  the  latter 
are  Inconsistent  with  free  and  open 
trade. 

The  obvious  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  we  must  have  articulated  from 
either  the  President  or  the  Congress  our 
bifurcated  aims  in  a  total  international 
trade  strategy  that  makes  clear  and 
strong  our  position  on  monetary  reform 
and  at  the  same  time  expresses  with 
equal  clarity  a  position  domestically 
which  energizes  and  supports  further 
trade  efforts  from  our  domestic  produc- 
ers. In  this  latter  regard,  we  must  give 
incentives  and  provide  expanding  and 
effective  financing.  While  we  have  sur- 
passed the  efforts  of  our  competitors  in 
controlling  our  domestic  inflation,  our 
efforts  in  the  area  of  international  trade 
remain  disturbingly  weak.  Extracting  the 
aircraft  and  military  components  from 
our  present  trade  effort  would  leave  us 
with  less  than  2  percent  of  our  GNP  in 
intemjrtional  trade.  This  is  not  accept- 
able, and  with  the  Immediate  present 
this  picture  must  radically  change.  Only 
this  will  solve  the  basic  problem,  ^ere. 
Mr.  Speaker  and  members,  lies  the  core 
of  our  dollar  problem. 

Simply  put.  the  United  States  must 
demonstrate  an  aggressive  showing  of 
goods  and  services  attractive  and  com- 
petitive in  foreign  markets:  then  dollars 
held  by  others  will  begin  to  have  attrac- 
tion and  value.  Link  this  with  absorp- 
tion of  some  overhang;  and  the  setting 
of  new  IMF  reserve  alternatives,  and  we 
can  begin  to  recapture  the  healthy  and 
desirable  monetary  conditions  we  ex- 
perienced after  World  War  II. 


SENATE    CONFIRMATION    OP    OMB 
OFFICIALS 

(Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  introduce  a  bill  to  require  Sen- 
ate confirmation  of  the  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  This  bUl  is  Identi- 
cal to  the  one  that  recently  passed  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  many 
Members  of  Congress  share  my  deep 
concern  over  the  manner  in  which  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
conducted  its  affairs  during  the  last  few 
years.  In  the  name  of  efficiency  smd 
proper  management,  the  President, 
through  unelected  officials  at  OMB,  has 
effectively  taken  away  from  Congress 
the  power  of  final  decision  of  the  Na- 
tion's .priorities. 

Determining  this  Nation's  priorities  is 
the  function  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  working  with  each  other  un- 
der the  constitutional  declaration  that 
these  are  two  coequal  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment. However,  for  many  years,  the 
President,  through  the  Office  of  Manage- 


ment and  Budget,  has  acted  as  the  su- 
perior and  final,  sole  word  in  this  area, 
and  the  Congress  has  been  merely  a  pro- 
testing appendage  to  the  Office  of  the 
President. 

As  a  consequence,  the  true  decision- 
maker in  this  Government  has  not 
been  the  535  elected  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  but  the 
President  alone,  acting  through  the  un- 
elected, unrevlewed  bureaucracy  of  OMB. 
Now,  it  may  be  true  that  the  Congress 
has  not  properly  organized  Itself,  that 
we  are  slow,  that  we  are  Inefficient,  that 
we  are.  as  the  bureaucratic  parlance  of 
OMB  might  have  it,  "not  optimally  cost 
effective."  Yet  I  dare  say  that  any  sixth- 
grade  civics  student  ought  to  know,  and 
certainly  the  President  and  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et ought  to  know,  that  what  is  efficient 
what  is  cost  effective  and  what  Is  quick 
may  not  be  legal.  Strong  executives  may 
make  the  trains  run  on  time,  but  they 
cannot  begin  to  match  the  efficient  vi- 
sion of  the  Founding  Fathers  In  terms  of 
freedom  and  popular  sovereignty. 

We  have  seen  whole  programs  "ter- 
minated" by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  In  order  to  meet  the  policy 
priorities  of  the  President.  But  these  are 
not  just  "programs,"  these  are  acUons 
required  by  law  to  carry  out  the  ideas 
legislated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  the  new  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
claiming  that  the  President  has  the 
power  to  terminate  programs  which  he 
claims  to  be  unwise  or  Imprudent,  that 
the  President  has  the  responsibility,  if 
not  the  authority,  to  pick  and  choose 
among  the  programs  voted  by  Congress. 
In  sum,  we  have  the  President  and  OMB 
claiming  that  the  sum  total  of  congres- 
sional appropriations  are  merely  a  set  of 
tools  handed  over  to  the  President  to 
fashion  his  program  according  to  his 
own  set  of  priorities. 

But  who  is  OMB  to  decide  whether 
Congress  has  acted  "wisely"  or  "pru- 
dently?" Where  in  the  Constitution  or 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  does  OMB 
or  the  President  find  the  authority  to 
wield,  in  effect,  an  item  veto  over  the  pro- 
grams and  funds  voted  on  by  the  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1969,  the  then  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Justice  Department's  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel,  the  "Department's  lawyer," 
stated  in  a  memorandum  to  a  White 
House  aide: 

with  respect  to  the  suggestion- that  the 
President  has  a  constitutional  power  to  de- 
cline to  spend  appropriated  funds,  we  must 
conclude  that  existence  of  such  a  broad 
power  la  supported  by  neither  reason  nor 
precedent. 

Now  the  Nixon  suimlnlstration  disa- 
vows that  statement  and  that  conclusion. 
Should  it  not  be  noted  that  it  was  made 
by  the  Honorable  William  H.  Rehnquist. 
now  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court?  During  the  recent  hear- 
ings of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, both  Treasury  Secretary  George 
Shultz  and  OMB  Director  Roy  Ash  de- 
clined to  answer  Inquiries  as  to  the  legal 
authority  of  the  Executive  to  terminate 
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entire  congressionally  mandated  pro- 
grams. Each  declined  on  the  basis  that 
he  was  not  an  attorney.  Does  this  mean 
that  the  officials  in  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration who  have  acted  to  terminate  en- 
tire governmental  programs  acted  with- 
out regard  to  whether  they  had  the  legal 
authority  to  do  so?  I  should  hope  not, 
and  I  think  not.  Rather,  I  think  they 
acted  less  out  of  ignorance  of  their  legal 
powers  and  more  out  of  defiance  of  the 
Congress  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  neither  the  time 
nor  the  place  for  a  full  discussion  of 
whether  the  Antideficiency  Act  and  other 
legislation  permits  the  President  to  Im- 
pound funds  to  achieve  his  own  policy 
goals.  However,  I  do  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  fellow  members  of  the 
House  the  recent  statement  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  of  the  Honorable  Ellmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  After  discussing  the  limited  au- 
thorization of  impoundments  by  subsec- 
tion (c)(2)  of  the  Antideficiency  Act,  Mr. 
Staats  told  the  subcommittee: 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  specific  authority 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  withhold 
funds  for  general  economic,  fliscal,  or  policy 
reasons. 

As  to  the  administration's  arguments 
that  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  of 
1970  or  debt  ceiling  laws  justify  with- 
holding of  fimds,  Mr.  Staats  laid  that  ar- 
gument to  rest  by  stating  that — 

There  Is  nothing  explicit  In  those  laws 
which  authorize  (sic)  the  President  to  go  be- 
yond the  Antideficiency  Act  In  accomplishing 
the  objectives  of  these  acts. 

Furthermore,  the  doctrine  of  constitu- 
tional law  prohibiting  unduly  broad  and 
vague  delegations  of  power  by  the  Con- 
gress to  the  Executive  militates  against 
an  excessively  expansive  reading  of  those 
two  laws  so  heavily  relied  on  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  carry  on  its  impounding 
activities. 

We  are  a  Federal  Government  of  lim- 
ited powers.  Surely  a  sensitive  reading 
of  the  Constitution  and  an  imderstand- 
Ing  of  the  positive  virtues  of  a  bal- 
ance of  power  between  coequal  branches 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  greatly  overstepped  his  ground. 

In  view  of  the  need  to  restore  that  bal- 
ance, the  bill  which  I  am  Introducing 
would  subject  the  two  leading  officials  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
Senate  confirmation.  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  pass  this  bill  with  effi- 
ciency, with  optimal  efficiency.  Article 
n,  section  2  states  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  Senate  confirmation  of  the  President's 
agents.  This  subjects  the  President's  offi- 
cers to  the  proper  Infiuence  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  Insure  that  each  of  these  offi- 
cers knows  that  while  appointed  by  the 
President,  he  must  also  faithfully  execute 
the  laws  passed  by  the  Congress.  Senate 
confirmation  is  oft^i  a  routine  matter, 
but  occasionally  it  serves  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  upon  a  nominee  the 
fact  that,  while  the  nominee  will  serve 
the  President,  ultimately  he  serves  a 
higher  master,  the  laws  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 


THE     55TH     ANNIVERSARY     OF 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Flood)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  this 
year  I  take  pride  in  being  able  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  commemorating 
the  independence  of  once -free  Lithuania 
It  Is  with  pride  beyond  all  measure 
that  we  in  this  country  are  able  to  stand 
as  free  men  in  this  great  public  forum 
and  speak  without  fear  of  rebuke  or  re- 
taliation. This  pride  is  mixed  with  sorrow 
when  we  remember  that  so  many  friends 
and  families  of  American  citizens  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  do  not  share  this  great 
privilege  with  us. 

On  this  55th  anniversary  date,  I  should 
like  to  recall  two  aspects  of  Lithuanian 
relative  to  this  commemoration,  namely, 
free  Lithuania,  and  Lithuanians  in  my 
own  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithuanian 
people  broke  a  long  period  of  Soviet  dom- 
ination— 1795-1915 — followed  by  a  short 
period  of  German  domination,  and  de- 
clared themselves  an  Independent  na- 
tion. 

Just  21  short  years  later  the  Lithuani- 
an people  were  again  brought  under  Rus- 
sian domination,  and  on  August  3,  1940, 
Lithuania  was  declared  a  constituent  re- 
public of  the  Soviet  Union — a  cruel  joke 
this  coimtry  has  never  recognized. 

Briefly  occupied  by  the  Nazi  troops 
during  World  War  II,  the  Soviets  reoc- 
cupied  the  little  country  in  1944  with  the 
help  of  the  Red  army,  and  to  this  day  the 
Lithuanian  Republic  is  a  ward  of  the 
Kremlin  colonists. 

World  War  I  cost  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple a  great  deal  for  in  1915  they  traded 
Russian  oppression  for  German  persecu- 
tion. The  Russians  were  finally  gone,  but 
the  Lithuanian  people  were  not  free. 
However,  within  2  years  two  events,  as 
important  as  any  In  this  century,  led  to 
the  eventual  and  long-awaited  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple: The  Russian  Revolution  and  the  de- 
feat of  Kaiser  Germany. 

With  independence  on  the  horizon  200 
Lithuanian  delegates  formed  a  congress 
laying  the  groundwork  for  an  Independ- 
ent Lithuania  based  on  ethnological 
frontiers.  Finally,  on  February  16,  1918. 
Lithuania  declared  Itself  an  independent 
state  in  the  family  of  independent  na- 
tions. 

As  we  all  know,  a  declaration  of  any 
kind  does  not  establish  a  condition  in 
fact.  For  example,  our  own  American 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  made 
In  1776,  but  we  were  not  free  from  the 
British  until  the  War  for  Independence 
ended  in  1783,  and  we  did  not  become  the 
country  we  know  today  untU  1789. 

Before  the  first  year  of  Independence 
had  run  its  course,  the  German  army  left 
the  country,  and  Immediately  on  their 
heels,  the  Soviet  army  reentered  the 
country.  There  obviously  is  more  to  being 
independent  than  merely  saying  so,  for 
it  was  not  until  the  following  year  the 


Russian  Red  army  was  forced  out  of  the 
country  under  the  leadership  of  the  Pol- 
ish Army. 

Besieged  with  problems  at  home  and 
with  that  Infinite  patience  that  Com- 
munist governments  seem  to  have,  Russia 
decided  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  with  Lith- 
uania on  July  12, 1920. 

We  know  that  Russia  made  a  sham  of 
that  treaty  within  20  years,  but  we  did 
not  know  the  extent  of  that  deception 
until  we  realize  exactly  what  the  treaty 
included.  That  treaty  made  it  clear  that 
the  Soviet  Union  recognized  "without 
any  reservation  the  sovereignty  and  In- 
dependence of  the  State  of  Lithuania," 
and  "voluntarily  and  forever  renoimced" 
all  sovereign  rights  possessed  by  Russia 
over  the  Lithuanian  people  and  terrltor>'. 
That  would  have  been  a  treaty  of  splen- 
dor and  hope  if  only  the  Russians  had 
not  intended  it  to  be  a  farce  and  the 
most  degenerate  of  jokes. 

Following  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Russia,  the  struggling,  newly  independ- 
ent nation  immediately  had  a  dispute  of 
long  standing  with  Poland  on  its  hands 
involving  the  fate  of  Vilnius,  the  desig- 
nated capital  of  Lithuania.  When  the 
issue  reached  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
city  of  Vilnius  was  awarded  to  Poland 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  Poles  were 
in  the  majority  of  the  city's  population. 
This  dispute  wrecked  Lithuanian-Polish 
relations  until  1938. 

Lithuania,  which  was  recognized  by 
the  United  States  on  May  31, 1921,  joined 
the  League  of  Nations  on  September  22, 
1921,  and  thus  began  Lithuania's  brave 
attempt  as  a  free  and  equal  independent 
nation  in  the  world  community. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  new  states  who 
are  not  prepared  by  their  colonial  mas- 
ters to  assume  self-government,  there 
was  some  internal  disruption  and  politi- 
cal discord.  However,  one  cannot  dis- 
count the  great  advances  the  coimtry 
made  during  its  brief  tenure  of  inde- 
pendence in  industrialization,  farming 
and  agriculture,  social  legislation,  and 
in  cultural  pursuits.  While  the  country 
struggled  with  itself,  it  did  so  with  a 
dignity  of  which  we  can  all  be  proud. 

When  war  again  engulfed  Europe,  lit- 
tle Lithuania  was  squeezed  by  both  Ger- 
many and  Ru.ssia.  and  during  that  con- 
flict, was  occupied  by  both  coimtries,  suf- 
fering terrible  human  and  material 
losses.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
Lithuania  has  been  a  colony  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  am  especially  proud.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  so  many  of  these  fine  and  brave 
people  who  have  left  Lithuania  for  one 
reason  or  another  to  come,  to  the  United 
States,  have  elected  to  settle  in  my  own 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  particularly 
in  my  congressional  district  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State. 

In  the  last  century  coal  mining  and 
railroad  employment  drew  many  to 
Pennsylvania  as  well  as  to  the  steel  cen- 
ters around  Pittsburgh  and  the  great  oil 
regions  in  the  Alleghenies  in  northwest - 
em  Pennsylvania. 

Today  we  find  many  Lithuanians  and 
their  descendants  living  in  Wilkes-Barre 
and    the    Wyoming    Valley.    Scranton, 
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Shenandoah,  Mahanoy  City,  Pottsvllle, 
St  amokln.  Mount  Cannel,  and  many 
ot  ler  communities  in  my  section  of  the 
Stite.  They  have  made  great  and  Im- 
po  rtant  contributions  to  their  respective 
communities  and  have  bravely  and  pa- 
tristically  served  our  Nation  during  the 
pej-iods  of  its  greatest  peril. 

deeply  and  sincerely  wish  along  with 
th^se  Americans  that  some  day  In  the 
neir  future  Lithuania  will  once  again 
hare  the  opportunity  to  govern  its  own 
afl  ilrs  and  destiny  with  dignity  and  hu- 
mi  n  Justice. 

ilr.  Speaker.  I  Include  at  this  point  a 
res  olutlon  from  representatives  of  the 
lillhuanlan  ethnic  conufltnity  of  Lu- 
Eeijne  County  in  WUkes-Barre: 
Resolution 
<)ii  tbe  occasion  of  the  55tb  Anniversary 
the  Restoration  of  Lithuania's  Inde- 
,  we  representatives  of  the  Llthu- 
an  ethnic  community  of  Luzerne  County, 
here  on  the  11th  day  of  February 
,  In  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa.  to  Commemorate 
s  Declaration  of  Independence  pro- 
d  on  February  16,  1918,  In  Vilnius 
a  sovereign  Lithuania  State  was  re- 
to: 
flonor.  The  memory  of  the  generations 
Lithuanian  freedom  fighters  and  partl- 
who  fought  to  defend  Lithuanian  na- 
asplratlons  and  values  against  foreign 
and  a 

i^ereas.  Once  again  we  emphasize  our 
that,  regardless  of  what  methods 
Soviet  oppressors  devise,  they  will  in  the 
.  be  unable  to  suppress  the  aspirations  of 
Lithuanian  peoples  for  freedom  and  the 
of  their  human  rights.  These  hopes 
made  most  evident  In  the  successful 
acklng  of  a  Soviet  aircraft  to  Turkey  by 
and  Alglrdas  Brazlnskas,  aa  well  as 
ilmas  Kudlrka's  heroic  attempt  at  defec- 
and  Roman  Kalanta's  Immolation; 
^piereas,  We  do  hereby  protest  Soviet  Rus- 
sia; I  aggression  and  perpetration  of  crimes  In 
occ  apled  Lithuania  such  as;  the  persecution 
of  fhe  faithful,  the  restriction  of  religious 
such  as  the  persecution  and  Im- 
prisonment of  Priests  that  teach  children 
rel^loa  and  the  closing  of  the  houses  of 
.  .  .  the  distortion  of  Lithuanian 
culture  by  efforts  at  Incorporating  it  into 
Sot  let  Russian  culture  and  the  continuous 
dei  lal  of  creative  freedom;  murder  and  de- 
porjtatlon  of  Lithuanian  citizens  to  slave  and 
tlon  labor  camps  In  Siberia;  and 
be  It; 
Ilesolved.  That  Soviet  Russia  immediately 
withdraw  Ita  armed  forces,  administrative 
from  Lithuania,  thus  permitting 
Lithuanian  nation  to  freely  exercise  sov- 
rights  to  self-determination,  and 
be  it; 
I^BSolved,  That  our  Senators,  Congressmen 
our  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  Issue  of  Lithuania  In  the  United 
Nations  and  at  various  Intemational  confer- 
as  well  as  to  support  our  just  requests 
the  condemnation  of  Soviet  aggression 
Lithuania  and  the  Baltic  States; 
be  It 
Ffesolved,  That  President  Richard  Nlxon. 
hese  United  States,  once  again  publicly 
long  standing  United  States  posl- 
of  the  nonrecognltlon  of  the  Incorpora- 
tloii  of  Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 
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O'NEILL.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
to  Join  mv  colleagues  as  well  as  all 
of  Lithuanian  origin  and  de- 
scent in  commemorating  the  55th  anni- 
of    the    establishment    of    the 
Republic  of  Lithuania. 


Uk( 
Americans 
see  It  in 
verjary 
molem 


It  is  unfortunate  that  only  in  Lith- 
uania itself  will  Lithuanians  be  imable 
to  observe  this  historical  event,  because 
of  the  continuing  domination  of  that 
country  by  the  Soviet  Union.  However 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  these  peo- 
ple have  not  been  diminished  as  evi- 
denced by  their  continuing  defiance  of 
the  Soviet  regime. 

As  citizens  of  a  country  that  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  independ- 
ence, Americans  share  the  fervent  desire 
of  Lithuanians  that  someday  religious 
and  political  freedom  may  become  a 
reality. 

We  express  the  hope  that 'the  forth- 
coming European  Security  Conference 
will  act  in  recognizing  the  right  of  Lith- 
uania and  other  Baltic  peoples  to  free- 
dom and  self-determination. 

Conflict  may  cease  throughout  the 
world,  but  peace  will  only  occur  when 
every  individual  is  allowed  to  practice 
the  freedoms  that  we  Americans  have 
come  to  know  as  inalienable  rights. 

We  must  never  come  to  think  of  peace 
as  being  merely  the  abscence  of  war.  The 
Lithuanians  have  known  what  it  means 
to  be  independent  and  free  and  are  now 
risking  and  sacrificing  their  lives  in  de- 
fiance of  their  oppressors. 

It  has  been  32  years  since  Lithuanians 
last  enjoyed  freedom  and  independence. 
For  6  weeks  in  1941  they  were  able  to 
free  themselves  from  the  Communist 
regime.  Though  we  have  never  known 
the  loss  of  our  freedom,  a  large  number 
of  those  in  Lithuania  have  never  known 
the  realization  of  theirs. 

America  stands  proud  of  its  citizens  of 
Lithuanian  descent  and  their  cultural 
contributions  to  the  American  way  of 
life. 

It  is  with  great  honor  that  Americans 
commemorate  this  anniversary  and  we 
join  with  all  Lithuanians  in  the  hope 
that  their  rights  may  soon  be  restored. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  those  of  us  who  hold  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  protection  of  hu- 
man rights  most  dear,  February  16  holds 
a  special  place.  For  on  that  momentous 
day,  55  years  ago,  the  independent  na- 
tion of  Lithuania  was  created. 

Little  known  to  history,  Lithuanian 
heritage  traces  back  to  the  11th  century 
when  some  neighboring  principalities 
united  into  a  common  state.  In  1253  a 
delegate  of  Pope  Innocent  IV  crowned 
Mindaugas  first  king  of  a  united  Lithu- 
ania. Mindaugas  was  a  good,  charismatic 
man.  He  began  a  tradition  the  Lithua- 
nian people  cherish,  that  of  noble  leaders 
who  have  strived  to  forge  Lithuania  into 
a  strong,  progressive  nation.  Vytautas 
the  Great  stood  out  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  strengthened  both  Christianity  and 
Lithuania's  ties  with  western  Europe. 
Clarence  Manning  very  eloquently  de- 
scribes Lithuania's  role  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

They  furnished  a  power  and  a  govern- 
ment behind  which  the  Eastern  Slavs 
could  live  in  peace  and  safety  with  a 
freedom  that  was  unknowTi  in  Moscovite 
Russia.  They  blessed  their  subjects  with 
more  human  freedom  than  in  neighbor- 
ing countries.  They  encouraged  educa- 


tion and  toleration  and  they  played  their 
part  In  the  general  development  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization. 

Time  and  time  again,  foreign  powers 
attempted  to  replace  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage and  culture  but  each  time  the 
Lithuanian  people  remained  faithful. 
World  War  I  was  cruel  to  Lithuania. 
However,  German  defeat,  coupled  with 
the  revolution  in  Russia  rendered  favor- 
able conditions  for  Lithuania  to  proclaim 
the  independence  they  had  so  longed  for. 

Lithuania  was  admitted  to  the  League 
of  Nations  on  September  22,  1921,  and 
WEis  a  model  member,  continually  striv- 
ing for  peace  and  understanding  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Domestically,  Lithuania  exhibited  all 
the  traits  of  a  free  and  progressive  so- 
ciety. A  permanent  constitution  was 
adopted  on  August  1,  1922,  and  it  ac- 
corded to  all  citizens  the  basic  human 
freedoms  of  speech,  assembly,  religion, 
and  communication.  The  power  of  legis- 
lation was  vested  in  the  Selmas  and  the 
executive  authority  in  the  President  and 
Cabinet  of  Ministers.  Antanas  Smetona 
was  elected  the  first  President  of  Lithu- 
ania and  proceeded  to  chart  a  course  of 
great  social  reform  for  his  homeland.  A 
land  reform  program  was  enacted,  to 
revitalize  Lithuania's  primary  occupa- 
tion, agriculture.  Industrialization  pro- 
gressed and  a  fine  school  system  was  es- 
tablished. The  tremendous  pride  of  the 
Lithuanians  was  also  pronoimced  in 
great  pieces  of  literature.  Writers  found 
inspiration  in  the  national  folklore  of 
Lithuania  and  great  achievements  were 
made  in  opera  and  music. 

All  this  wonderful  development  came 
to  a  tragic  halt  during  World  War  n. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Lithuania  suffered  terribly 
and  emerged  under  the  tyrannical  con- 
trol of  the  Soviet  Union.  All  freedoms 
were  abolished,  fear  replaced  happiness 
as  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  country. 
But  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  truly  a  tribute  to 
the  tremendous  spirit  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  that  in  spite  of  the  despotic  rule 
by  the  Soviets,  they  have  never  resigned 
themselves  to  Communist  domination. 

On  this  Lithuanian  Independence  Day 
we  rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  for  all  men.  The  illeg^,l  aimexa- 
tlon  of  Lithuania,  suppression  of  all  hu- 
man rights  and  self-determination  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  will,  in  the  end,  fall. 
For  the  cause  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
Is  a  just  one.  The  pages  of  history  are 
filled  with  the  triumphs  of  captive  peo- 
ples shaking  off  the  shackles  of  oppres- 
sion and  reaching  the  daylight  of  free- 
dom. The  Lithuanian  people  will  be  free 
once  again  someday.  In  Just  a  short  time 
the  European  Security  Conference  will 
devote  Its  attention  to  the  plight  of  Lith- 
uania and  the  other  Baltic  States.  Hope- 
fully, constructive  formulae  will  emanate 
from  this  conference  and  the  first  steps 
will  be  taken  toward  reaching  a  new  and 
lasting  freedom  for  all  captive  peoples. 
But  these  steps  will  never  be  taken  if  we 
here  in  the  United  States  do  not  reaffirm 
our  dedication  to  the  cause  of  Uberty. 
The  yoke  of  oppression  cannot  be  worn 
long,  and  will  not  be  worn  long,  for  the 
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Ideals  of  freedom  and  human  dignity 
will  prevail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  salute  today  Mr.  Joseph 
Kajeckis,  head  of  the  Lithuanian  Lega- 
tion in  Washington,  and  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple around  the  world.  For  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  achieve  its  goal.  The  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  have  too  much  spirit, 
too  much  undying  faith  in  their  national 
destiny.  It  is  small  condolence  I  am  sure, 
but  on  this  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  we  can  be  sure  that  independence 
still  lives  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
Lithuanians  everywhere.  And  where 
there  is  life,  there  is  hope.  And  where 
there  is  hope,  there  is  destiny. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  join  my  respected 
colleague,  Congressman  Dan  Flood,  in 
commemorating  the  55th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence. 

Lithuania  lost  its  independence  in  1940 
when  Soviet  military  forces  occupied  the 
country  and  it  was  a  battleground 
throughout  World  War  n,  first  occupied 
by  the  Nazis  and  then  again  by  Com- 
munist forces. 

Well  over  a  million  people  of  Lithua- 
nian background  live  in  the  United 
States,  approximately  200,000  of  them  in 
Illinois.  Many  of  them  came  to  America 
after  their  native  land  had  been  seized  by 
the  Soviet;.  Union.  Thousands  of  others 
fled  from  Lithuania  to  other  lands  and 
still  other  thousands  have  been  sent  to 
Siberia  and  elsewhere  by  the  tyrants  in 
the  Kremlin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  migration, 
deportations,  and  repopulatlon  from 
other  sections  of  the  Soviet  Union,  over 
half  of  the  people  now  living  in  Lithuania 
are  unable  to  speak  Lithuanian.  What 
makes  this  so  tragic  is  that  Lithuanian 
is  the  oldest  living  language  in  all  Europe. 
May  I  emphasize  the  point  that  this  Rus- 
siflcation  program  is  continuing,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  diabolical  forms  of  long- 
term  genocide  now  in  active  practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  Sim- 
day  to  participate  in  the  annual  Lithua- 
nian Independence  Day  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Lithuanian  American  Coun- 
cil which  was  held  at  Maria  High  School 
in  Chicago.  The  unquenchable  spirit  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  is  such  that  I  am 
confident  that  the  day  will  come  when 
this  brave  nation  and  its  steadfast  people 
will  once  again  enjoy  the  independence 
which  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
on  February  16,  Lithuanians  in  America 
and  throughout  the  world  observe  the 
occasion  of  Lithuania's  independence — 
a  condition  that  no  longer  exists  today. 

The  history  of  Lithuania  has  been  one 
of  growth,  development,  oppression,  in- 
dependence, and  finally  domination.  For 
many  centuries  Lithuania  was  part  of 
the  most  powerful  kingdom  in  the  whole 
of  eastern  Europe.  In  the  late  16th  cen- 
tury this  kingdom  was  imlted  with  that 
of  the  Poles  and  the  union  lasted  more 
than  200  years.  However,  at  the  end  of 
the  18th  century,  Poland  was  partitioned 
and  ceased  to  exist.  Lithuania  sharing 
a  similar  fate,  became  p>art  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire. 


For  more  than  100  years  the  Lithua- 
nians battled  czarist  oppression  and 
worked  steadfastly  to  keep  their  national 
spirit  alive.  Their  faith  and  work  were 
rewarded  when  on  February  16,  1918, 
the  birth  of  the  Lithuanian  Republic 
was  proclaimed. 

The  Lithuanian  Republic  flourished 
both  economically  and  culturally  for 
over  two  decades  until  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  approaching  war  between  Nazi 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  fore- 
shadowed the  fall  of  the  Lithuianian  in- 
dependence. The  Soviets  occupied  the 
territory  and  in  July  of  1940  Lithuania 
was  dissolved  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  tragedy  of  this  nation  was  a  page 
In  history — not  the  prologue  of  the  Com- 
munist doctrine.  The  body  of  man  can  be 
held  in  bondage  but  his  spirit  is  immune 
to  the  chains  that  enslave  his  body — 
awkward  in  oppression,  graceful  in 
freedom. 

Let  us  today  reassure  these  physical- 
ly bonded  members  of  the  family  of  man 
that  we  in  America  and  the  free  world 
are  enslaved  when  one  member  is  denied 
the  freedom  of  expression,  of  hope,  of 
peace.  Let  us  hope  that  one  day  the 
Llthuaniajis  will  again  Join  the  ranks  of 
the  free. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania  was  established  on 
February  16,  1918.  This  is  a  fitting 
time  to  renew  our  support  and  encour- 
agement to  the  people  of  Lithuania  and 
to  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent.  We 
owe  so  much  to  these  courageous  people. 
Their  heroic  stand  against  oppression 
by  Communist  forces  should  be  an  exam- 
ple to  all  Americans.  We  must  not  be- 
tray their  goals  and  hopes.  I  would  like 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  extending  my 
greetings  to  this  nation  as  they  com- 
memorate the  independence  of  a  people 
whose  courage  and  contributions  to  the 
betterment  of  our  world  should  never 
be  forgotten. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  com- 
memorating the  55th  aniversary  of  Lith- 
uania's Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
is  appropriate  that  we,  as  individuals 
who  cherish  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
should  pay  tribute  to  a  people  who  have 
never  wavered  in  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  for  their  country.  Our 
observance  of  this  anniversary  Is  much 
more  than  the  marking  of  an  historic 
event  In  the  history  of  nations:  it  is  a 
recognition  of  the  courageous  resolve 
with  which  the  people  of  that  country 
have  steadfastly  maintained  their  love 
of  freedom. 

Lithuania  was  declared  an  Independent 
nation  on  February  16,  1918,  and  in  the 
short  22  years  that  it  enjoyed  independ- 
ence the  coimtry  made  great  progress. 
However,  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  was 
brutally  cut  off  in  1940,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  forcefully  annexed  that  Republic 
with  its  Union  of  Socialist  Republics,  an 
incorporation  which  has  never  been 
recognized  by  the  United  States.  While 
we  deeply  sympathize  with  the  people  of 
Lithuania  for  being  crudely  enchained 
in  the  harsh  yoke  of  communism,  we  re- 


joice that  their  physical  bondage  has 
failed  to  break  their  constant  hope  for 
sovereignty  and  individual  freedom. 

On  this  occasion,  we  should  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  those  Baltic  nations 
still  struggling  for  independence.  The 
eventual  freedom  and  independence  of 
Lithuania,  as  well  as  Estonia  and  Latvia. 
must  be  an  objective  of  freedom  loving 
people  throughout  the  world.  There  are 
about  1  million  Americans  of  Lithuania 
descent,  including  many  in  my  own  State 
of  Michigan.  I  join  these  Americans  in 
their  hopes  and  prayers  for  the  early 
restoration  of  freedom  and  independence 
for  Lithuania. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
honored  to  be  able  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  commemorating  the 
55th  anniversar>'  of  Lithuania's  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

For  over  700  years,  the  brave  people 
of  Lithuania  have  suffered  under  foreign 
oppression.  They  have  felt  the  wrath  of 
the  czars  as  well  as  Stalin  and  Hitler. 
During  the  two  World  Wars,  Lithuania 
was  overrun  by  armies  of  both  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1922,  the  people  of  newly  independ- 
ent Lithuania  adopted  a  permanent  con-  f 
stitution  which  guaranteed  freedom  of  j 
speech,  assembly,  religion,  and  communi- 1 
cation.  During  its  brief  period  of  inde- ' 
pendence,    Lithuania    made    enormous 
progress,   not  only   in   agriculture   and 
industry  but  also  in  education  and  social 
legislation. 

With  the  Second  World  War  came  an 
end  to  Lithuania's  cherished  independ- 
ence, when  it  once  again  fell  under  So- 
viet domination.  Today,  33  years  later, 
it  is  still  being  deprived  of  independence. 

I  salute  the  courageous  people  of  Lith- 
uania who  know  the  value  of  freedom 
that  we  often  take  for  granted.  I  join 
them  in  the  hope  that  they  may  soon 
again  enjoy  that  freedom. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  16 
marks  the  55th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  modem  Republic  of 
Lithuania.  What  should  be  a  happy  time. 
a  time  for  celebration  and  thsuikfulness. 
is  a  time  for  reflection,  looking  back  on 
33  years  of  Soviet  oppression. 

But  even  with  this  intrusion  on  their 
independence,  the  Lithuanians  who  were 
not  fortunate  enough  to  escape  this  tragic 
fate,  stiU  maintain  a  great  faith,  a  great 
pride  and  a  great  sense  of  nationalism 
which  has  fared  so  well  for  them  for 
more  than  700  years.  They  live  with  a 
confidence  almost  unparalleled  any- 
where on  this  earth  of  ours,  that  some 
day  their  great  country  will  once  again 
revel  in  its  independence. 

The  struggle  continues.  Both  here  in 
our  country  where  over  1  million  Lithua- 
nians have  found,  as  have  so  many  before 
them,  a  free  way  of  life,  and  in  their 
homeland,  a  subtle  and  at  times  a  not  so 
subtle  protest  goes  on. 

As  we  approach  our  20Gth  yecr  cf  inde- 
pendence, we  should  not  forget  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  who  have  no  reason  to 
rejoice.  We  should  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  them,  and  to  cause  of  freedom 
for  people  everywhere.  A  commitment 
America  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
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Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Feb- 
ruary always  is  a  very  special  month  for 
.Americans  as  we  honor  the  memory  of 
tvo  of  our  greatest  leaders — Washing- 
t<  in  and  Lincoln.  The  liberty  and  freedom 
w  hich  are  synonymous  with  their  names 
h  as  taken  on  a  more  special  meaning  this 
n  onth  as  our  prisoners  of  war  begin 
r  'turning  home  from  Southeast  Asia. 

So,  it  is  witha  sense  of  sadness  and 
S3  mpathy,  that  w«  recognize  that  Amer- 
ic  ans  of  Lithuaniafa  descent — and  Lithu- 
a  lians  almost  everywhere  except  in  Lith- 
umla  itself — have  marked  the  55th 
amiversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
P  ndence  for  Lithuania  with  the  knowl- 
e<g;e  that  the  coimtry  is  not  free.  Feb- 
ruary 16,  19T3,  commemorated  the  es- 
trblishment  of  the  modem  Lithuanian 
Rjpublic  and  the  722d  anniversary  of 
tl  e  founding  of  the  Lithuanian  State. 

That  Lithuania  today  is  not  free  is  a 
tiagedy  of  Immense  proportions.  For,  if 
e  er  there  were  a  people  who  yearned 
a  Id  deserved  to  be  free,  it  is  the  Lithu- 
ai  lians.  The  spirit  of  freedom  is  not  easily 
SI  bdued  as  the  Soviet  Union  has  come  to 
k  low  in  the  years  since  1940  when  Lithu- 
a]  lia  and  two  sister  nations  were  forcibly 
ai  mexed. 

The  smoldering  fires  of  freedom  in 
Lthuania  erupt  periodically  into  world 
hi  (adlines.  The  most  recent  and  forceful 
e:  pression  of  the  Lithuanian  people  fol- 
io wed  the  self-immolation  of  a  Lithu- 
ajiian  youth,  Romas  Kalanta,  who  was 
p:otesting  Soviet  subjugation  of  his 
c(  untry  and  people. 

The  riots  of  last  May  eflfectively  re- 
minded the  Soviet  Government  of  the 
feelings  of  the  Lithuanian  people, 
e  17.000  Lithuanian  Catholics  peti- 
tit)ned  Kurt  Waldheim  of  the  United  Na- 
for    protection    of    their    human 
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The  spirit  of  liberty,  exemplified  by  the 
Lithuanian  people,  is  endent  to  those 
have  traveled  or  had  experiences 
countries  in  the  Soviet  bloc.  I  re- 
vlvldly  my  visit  to  the  infamous 
wall  and  the  stories  of  the  lengths 
which  people  would  go  in  trsdng  to 
-pe  to  the  West.  The  Soviet  Invasion 
Czechoslovakia  demonstrated  the 
d^pth  of  the  Communist  commitment  to 
J  complete  control  on  any  nation 
hi  irborlng  Illusions  of  achieving  a  degree 
ol  freedom. 
The  efforts  of  the  Lithuanian- Amert- 
Council  and  the  Llthuanian-Ameri- 
community  of  the  United  States  of 
A.  nerica  in  calling  avtention  to  the  con- 
tliuing  plight  of  Lithuania  are  com- 
mendable. They  mako  us  remember  that 
"  ;  are  peoples  tlu-oughout  the  world 
do  not  enjoy  any  freedom  that  we 
easily  take  for  granted.  And  they 
mfeke  us  remember  that  unless  we  exer- 
the  eternal  vigilance  so  necessary  to 
pr  eserving  liberty,  that  we  risk  a  loss  in 
'"  e  value  of  our  freedom. 

I  would  hope  that  some  day — some  day 
"  too  distant — that  we  may  not  have  to 
ik  in  Congress  of  the  loss  of  Uberty 
the  Lithuanian  people.  Instead,  we 
speak  of  Lithuania's  new-found 
frjedom  and  how  well  the  fight  was 
fo  ight  for  that  freedom.  Until  that  day, 
w4  all  owe  a  debt  to  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
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pie  for  reminding  us — through  their 
story— of  how  precious  is  freedom  and 
how  costly  Is  the  loss  of  that  freedom. 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  55th 
anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
on  February  16  again  reminds  us  of  the 
pursuit  of  independence  not  realized  in 
Lithuania  for  more  than  30  years.  It  is 
a  day  of  sadness  and  rededication  for 
Lithuanian  Americans  and  friends  of 
Lithuanians  throughout  the  world  who 
together  renew  the  hope  that  Lithuania 
may  again  be  freed  from  Soviet  oppres- 
sion. As  we  pause  to  mark  this  anni- 
versary, we  recognize  also  the  large 
contribution  of  the  more  than  1  million 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  to  the 
development  of  the  United  States  and 
the  preservation  of  i&  ideals  of  freedom 
and  liberty.  But  let  us  never  forget  the 
continuing  struggle  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  for  the  fundamental  human  liber- 
ties long  suppressed  by  harsh  Soviet 
domination. 

Because  the  Baltic  people  have  not 
willingly  accepted  the  domination  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  they  have  been  re- 
moved from  their  homeland  in  an  effort 
to  destroy  their  unity  and  identity. 
More  than  one-fourth  of  the  population 
has  been  moved,  with  many  hardships 
in  the  process.  In  spite  of  unreasonable 
and  continuing  hardships,  Lithuanians 
have  kept  alive  the  struggle  against  sup- 
pression of  their  independence  and  re- 
ligious and  political  freedoms  and  have 
long  been  an  example  of  the  pursuit  of 
liberty  and  world  peace. 

We  condemn  the  Soviet  suppression  of 
such  fundamental  rights  as  repugnant 
to  the  principles  of  free  world  nations. 
The  United  States  has  consistently  re- 
fused to  sanction  the  forcible  occupation 
of  Lithuania  and  her  Baltic  neighbors. 
While  denying  official  recognition,  the 
United  States  has  insisted  on  self- 
determination  as  the  keystone  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.  I  continue  to  support 
that  policy  for  Lithuania  and  her  Baltic 
neighbors.  To  further  the  hopes  and 
efforts  of  these  courageous  people  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  we  will  implement  the 
provisions  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 416  and  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  Lithuanians  who  continue  to  strive 
toward  the  realization  of  the  ideals  of 
personal  Uberty,  independence,  and 
human  dignity  long  maintained  by  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  honored  to  have  the  privilege  to 
join  in  observing  all  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  and  Lithuanians  through- 
out the  world  as  they  commemorate  the 
55th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  Lithuania.  However, 
this  day  of  celebration  is  cloaked  in  sor- 
row for  the  many  Lithuanians  in  their 
homeland,  who  are  imable  to  show  their 
Joy,  for  Indeed  they  have  no  reason  to  be 
Joyous.  They  now  lie  captive  and  the  lives 
which  once  were  filled  with  purpose  are 
now  filled  with  despair. 

I  am  in  firm  agreement  with  the 
United  States  policy  of  nonrecognitlon 
of  forceful  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  Into  the  Soviet  Empire  and  feel 
that   this   nonrecognitlon   policy   must 


continue,  especially  in  view  of  the  Soviet 
proposed  European  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation.  I  feel  that  such  rec- 
ognition would  serve  only  to  further  en- 
slave a  once  free  people  in  the  darkness 
of  totalitarian  oppression. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  in  the  Congress 
keep  alive,  through  this  commemoration, 
the  precious  concept  of  freedom  In  the 
hearts  of  oppressed  people  throughout 
the  world  who  look  to  America  as  a 
beacon  of  freedom. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  nation 
or  people  should  be  subjugated  to  the  will 
of  another  unless  that  is  their  wish.  They 
should  be  free  to  determine  their  own 
future  In  any  way  they  choose.  This  is 
the  essence  of  democracy. 

And  that  is  also  why  today  we  salute 
the  valiant  efforts  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania  as  they  celebrate  the  55th  an- 
niversary of  their  independence. 

But  they  are  not  free  today.  They  are 
currently  imder  the  domination  of  the 
Soviet  Union  against  their  will.  This  has 
been  the  case  since  Russia  annexed  them 
in  1940.  Since  then,  the  brave  people  of 
this  land  have  fought  to  regain  their 
fledging  independence  in  the  face  of  one 
of  the  most  awesome  military  giants  in 
all  history. 

They  have  not  thus  far  been  successful. 
But  they  have  the  support  of  millions  of 
people  and  countless  nations  around  the 
world.  The  people  of  Lithuania  may  not 
ever  be  strong  enough  militarily  to  regain 
their  freedom,  but  morally  and  political- 
ly, if  enough  people  and  nations  support 
them,  they  may  one  day  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  grant  them  their  hard  earned 
right  to  govern  themselves. 

What  we  are  observing  here  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  not  only  an  anniversary  of 
independence,  but  hopefully  also  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  period  of  freedom  for 
that  tiny  nation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  today  we  can  all 
join  in  reassuring  the  people  of  Lithu- 
ania, both  abroad  and  In  this  country, 
who  have  fought  for  the  cause  of  their 
nation's  freedom.  To  that  end  we  as  a 
leader  of  world  democracy  must  continue 
to  lend  moral  support  to  those  who  must 
still  fight  against  oppression.  To  that 
end  we  today  join  with  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  in  saluting  the  nation  of  Lith- 
uania on  this  their  55th  anniversary  of 
independence. 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans 
of  Lithuanian  origin  or  descent  and  their 
friends  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
will  commemorate  two  very  important 
anniversaries  this  month.  First,  they  will 
observe  the  722d  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Lithuanian  State  when 
MIndaugas  the  Great  unified  all  Lithua- 
nian principalities  in  1251.  Seffcond,  and 
perhaps  most  important,  they  will  mark 
the  55th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  modem  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania on  February  16,  1973. 

As  most  Americans  know,  the  Commu- 
nist dictatorship  began  In  the  Soviet 
Union  on  November  7,  1917.  What  must 
be  emphasized,  however.  Is  that  the 
spread  of  commimism  not  only  began 
during  those  dark  days  In  1917,  but  also 
continued  through  World  Wars  I  and  n 
and  progresses  even  today. 
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The  Communist  regime  did  not  come 
to  power  in  Lithuania,  or  the  two  other 
Baltic  States  of  Latvia  and  Estonia,  by 
legal  or  democratic  processes.  The  So- 
viets invaded  and  occupied  the  Baltic 
States  in  June  of  1940,  and  the  Baltic 
peoples  have  been  suffering  ever  since. 
Regrettably,  the  Baits  have  had  to  suffer 
oppression  for  centuries  due  to  the  "acci- 
dent of  geography."  From  the  West,  they 
were  invaded  by  Teutonic  knights,  and 
from  the  East  by  the  Russians.  Accord- 
ingly it  has  taken  remarkable  spiritual 
and  ethnic  strength  to  survive  these 
pressures  from  both  sides. 

Just  as  the  Baits  resisted  invasions 
throughout  the  centuries,  they  have 
waged  an  intensive  fight  for  freedom 
since  the  very  beginning  of  Soviet  occu- 
pation. During  the  period  from  1940  and 
1952  alone,  approximately  30,000  Lithua- 
nian freedom  fighters  lost  their  lives  in 
an  organized  resistance  movement.  The 
cessation  of  armed  guerrilla  warfare  in 
1952,  however,  did  not  spell  the  end  of 
Baltic  resistance  against  Soviet  domina- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  resistance  by  pas- 
sive means  gained  new  impetus. 

Such  passive  resistance  has  also  been 
exhibited  by  the  U.S.  Government  since 
we  have  refused  to  recognize  the  seizure 
and  forced  "incorporation"  of  Lithuania 
by  the  Commimists  into  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics.  Our  Govern- 
ment maintains  diplomatic  relations  only 
vvith  the  former  free  governments  of  the 
Baltic  States  and  not  the  Soviet  domi- 
nated puppet  governments  in  existence 
today. 

Since  June  of  1940,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  took  over  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia,  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  stated,  restated,  and  con- 
firmed our  policy  of  nonrecognitlon  of 
the  occupied  Baltic  States.  Hopefully, 
the  present  generation  of  Americans  will 
continue  to  recognize  that  the  bonds 
which  many  U.S.  citizens  have  with  en- 
slaved lands  of  their  ancestry  are  a  great 
asset  to  the  struggle  against  communism. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  made  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  by  unanimously 
adopting  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
416  which  calls  for  freedom  for  the  Bal- 
tic States.  It  is  my  hope  that  all  freedom- 
loving  Americans  will  urge  the  President 
to  implement  this  very  Important  legis- 
lation by  bringing  the  issue  of  the  libera- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  to  the  United 
Nations  to  request  that  the  Soviets  with- 
draw from  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and 
Estonia. 

Certainly,  the  time  has  come  for  every- 
one to  demand  that  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  be  respected  and  that  the 
nations  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
be  free  to  choose  their  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment. We  should  have  a  single  stand- 
ard for  freedom.  Its  denial  in  whole  or 
in  part,  anywhere  in  the  world,  is  surely 
intolerable. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  16, 
1973.  marked  the  55th  anniversary  of  the 
formation  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 
The  Lithuanian  people  have  a  rich  heri- 
tage, tracing  their  national  history  back 
to  1251.  They  form  one  of  the  oldest  dis- 
tinct national  groups  In  Europe. 

But  our  commemoration  of  this  occa- 
sion is  not  a  joyful  one.  Elach  year's  an- 


niversary is  marked  by  sadness,  for  the 
people  of  Lithuania  still  yearn  for  full 
independence.  They  still  yearn  for  the 
freedom  to  follow  their  own  cultural,  so- 
cial, and  economic  traditions.  Their  brief 
period  of  independence  has  been  followed 
by  most  difficult  trials,  but  the  Lithua- 
nian people  have  maintained  their  spirit 
and  courage. 

As  we  join  the  more  than  1  million 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  in  re- 
calling the  proud  history  of  Lithuania, 
let  us  also  renew  our  hope  for  the  future. 
Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  work  for 
the  time  when  Lithuanians  and  all  people 
can  share  In  the  blessings  of  freedom. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
commemoration  of  the  55th  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  Lithuania,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  brave 
people  of  Lithuania  and  to  reiterate  my 
support  for  their  struggle  against  foreign 
domination. 

History  will  surely  record  that  Lithu- 
ania has  and  continues  to  bear  more 
than  her  fair  share  of  distress  as  she 
seeks  to  take  her  rightful  place  among 
the  commimity  of  free  and  soverign  na- 
tions of  the  world.  From  1795  until  1918, 
she  struggled  in  vain  against  the  sub- 
jugation of  czarist  Russia.  Then  in  1940, 
after  a  mere  22  years  of  independence, 
this  Baltic  nation  was  once  again  en- 
gulfed by  the  tyranny  of  Communist 
Russia. 

However,  during  its  brief  experiment 
with  liberty,  the  roots  of  democracy  took 
hold.  Despite  the  most  determined  and 
ruthless  efforts  of  the  U.S.S.R..  those 
roots  remain  to  this  day.  They  give  sus- 
tenance and  hope  to  the  courageous 
Lithuanians  who  continue  to  look  with 
hope  toward  the  day  when  their  nation 
will  once  again  be  independent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Lithuanians  have  risked  and 
are  risking  their  lives  In  order  to  ad- 
vance the  struggle  against  Communist 
oppression.  They  are  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate and  noble  battle  fbr  their  polit- 
ical, religious,  and  cultural  integrity.  We 
in  the  United  States  are  aware  of  some 
of  the  more  graphic  and  more  moving 
examples  of  that  struggle. 

It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that 
Romas  Kalanta,  whom  history  will  sure- 
ly record  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of 
Lithuanian  freedom,  gave  his  life  in  a 
public  demonstration  against  the  repres- 
sion and  tyranny  of  the  U.S.S.R.  That 
ultimate  sacrifice  on  his  part  brought 
forth  an  eruption  of  national  spirit  and 
emotion  that  shook  the  Soviet  Empire 
and  the  world.  The  intensity  of  the  re- 
action was  culminated  by  a  petition 
signed  by  17,000  Lithuanians  asking  for 
U.N.  consideration  of  the  plight  of  their 
homeland. 

This  was  not  an  isolated  Incident. 
There  are  many,  many  more  examples 
which  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  Lithu- 
ania still  strives  for  the  precious  free- 
dom It  once  enjoyed.  » 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  advise  my  colleagues  that  I  have 
recently  Introduced  a  resolution  calling 
upon  Radio  Free  Europe  to  initiate  cul- 
tural radio  broadcasts  to  the  captive  Bal- 
tic countries  of  Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
Latvia.  I  can  think  of  no  more  appro- 


priate time  for  Congress  to  give  consid- 
eration to  this  resoluti«n  than  on  this 
55th  anniversary  of  Lithuanian  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  was  the  55th  anniversary  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania.  It  is  certainly  fit- 
ting that  we  in  the  Congress  take  note  of 
this  most  auspicious  day  and  once  again 
voice  our  f  everent  hope  that  the  people  of 
Lithuania  will  soon  achieve  their  inde- 
pendence once  again. 

This  nation  has  been  the  site  of  a  con- 
tinued struggle  for  independence  bv  its 
courageous  people.  Held  in  Communist 
tyranny  for  so  many  years,  the  Lithua- 
nians have  still  retained  a  strong  sense  of 
their  lost  liberty.  The  history  of  their 
struggle  for  freedom  from  oppression  is 
truly  an  inspiration  to  freedom-loving 
people  everywhere. 

For  21  years,  the  people  of  Uthuania 
controlled  their  own  destiny.  Then  Lith- 
uania found  itself  in  the  middle  of  a  vi- 
cious power  struggle,  a  situation  so  com- 
mon to  European  historj-.  The  battle  be- 
tween Fascist  Germany  and  Communist 
Russia  eventually  took  its  toll  on  the 
proud  people  of  Lithuania.  In  1939,  the 
Hitler-Stalin  pact  and  the  Polish  parti- 
tion exposed  Lithuania  to  the  threat  of 
Communist  invasion  despite  the  Soviet 
Union's  pronouncements  to  the  contrary 
On  October  10.  1939,  Lithuania  signed  an 
agreement  with  Stalua  and  its  fate  to  be 
a  cog  in  the  wheel  of  Soviet  domination 
has  been  sealed  ever  since. 

Uthuania's  struggle  for  freedom  con- 
tinued, however.  When  the  Germans  in- 
vaded the  Soviet  Union  on  June  22,  1941 
the  people  of  the  capital  city,  Kaunas! 
rose  up  and  drove  out  the  Russian  in- 
vaders. 

Later  in  1944,  after  suffering  under  3 
years  of  Nazi  oppression,  this  small, 
proud  and  brave  nation  once  again  pick- 
ed vp  their  arms  to  fight  the  Soviet 
aggressors.  History  tells  us  that  the  Lith- 
uanians lost.  Their  countrj'  was  con- 
quered but  not  their  spirit. 

Today  these  brave  people  cling  to  the 
hope  and  idea  of  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. I  am  happy  to  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  celebration  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day  and  I  hope  that  next  Feb- 
ruary 16.  we  will  be  celebrating  a  rebirth 
of  that  freedom  and  independence  that 
sparked  Lithuania  55  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  my  remarks  to- 
day. I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  the  very 
spirited  and  moving  resolution  adopted 
by  Lithuanians  living  in  the  12th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Jersey  and 
their  fellow  members  of  the  Linden.  N.J. 
branch  of  the  Lithuanian-American 
Council.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  resolution  be  included  in  today's 
Record. 

Rbsoltttion 

We.  Lithuanians  residing  In  the  city  of 
Linden,  N.J..  and  vicinity,  gathered  In  Lin- 
den on  February  3.  1973.  to  commemorate 
the  55th  anniversary  since  the  restoration 
of   Lithuania's    independence. 

Recalling  that : 

1.  The  sovereignty  and  Independence  of 
the  Lithuanian  state  restored  by  the  act  of 
the  Lithuanian  Council  on  February  16,  1918, 
won  and  protected  by  the  blood  sacrifice  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  during  1919-1920,  and 
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recognized  by  the  ln:ernatlonal  community, 
w  IS  destroyed  by  the  Soviet  Unl<jn  In  1940 
and.  repeatedly,  In  1944  by  military  occupa- 
tl  )n  and  incorporation  into  the  USSR  In 
vl  alatlon  of  International  law. 

2.  The  Lithuanian  nation  resorted  to  arms 
U  1941  and  succeeded  In  restoring  Its  state 
sc  verelgnty  In  Lithuania's  territory  for  a 
b;  lef  Interval,  only  to  have  It  suppressed 
b  '  the  German  Nazi  occupation. 

3.  The  Lithuanian  people  continued  the 
u  lequal  struggle  for  freedom  from  1944  to 
li  52.  when  large  Soviet  military  and  police 
f c  rces  finally  managed  to  extinguish  armed 
re  slstance  against  Bolshevik  oppression. 

4.  The  Soviet  Russian  occupying  power 
bi  IS  perpetuated  acts  of  genocide  In  Llth- 
u  inla,     resulting     In     the     deportation     to 

5  berla  and  other  remote  areas  and  In  physl- 
cf  1  extermination  of  about  one  million 
L  thuanlans. 

5.  Soviet  Russia  maintains  Its  Illegal  over- 
Ic  rdshlp  In  Lithuania  to  this  very  dayt' 

6.  Following  the  destruction  of  armed 
gi  lerrllla  forces  by  the  occupying  power,  the 
fi  eedom  fight  of  the  Lithuanian  nation  ac- 
q  ilred  different  forms,  which  received  world- 
w  de  attention.  Among  the  recent  outstand- 
li  g  actions  of  resistance  were : 

(a)  the  defiant  courtroom  speech  of  the 
SE  llor  Slmas  Kudlrka.  following  his  unsuc- 
c«  ssful  attempt  to  escape  to  the  free  world 
on  November  23.  1970.  and  his  condemnation 
Ir  VUnlus,  In  May  1971,  to  ten  years  of  espe- 
cl  illy  severe  forced  labor; 

(b)  the  seU-lmmolatlon  of  Romas  Ka- 
la  nta,  a  young  student  and  worker.  In  a 
p  ibllc  park  In  Kaunas  on  May  14.  1972,  and 
cu  tlon  designed  to  symbolize  the  Lithuanian 
pi  ople's  protest  against  the  occupying  power 
ai  id  their  demand  for  freedom: 

(c)  the  petition  addressed  at  the  Juncture 
ol    1971-1972   to  the   First  Secretary   of  the 

6  ivlet  Communist  Party,  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
ai  id  to  the  Secretary  Oeneral  of  the  United 
Nitlons,  Kurt  Waldhelm.  by  17.000  Llthu- 
ai  dan  religious  believers  who  risked  their 
pi  rsonal  freedom  In  protesting  against  the 
di  nlal  of  religious  freedom  In  Sovlet-occu- 
p  ed  Lithuania. 

We  resolve: 

1.  To  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  wlth- 
d  aw  Its  military  forces  and  administrative 
a]  iparatus  from  Lithuania  and  allow  the 
L  thuanlan  people  to  govern  themselves 
fi sely; 

2.  To  request  the  President  of  the  United 
S:  ates  of  America  to  Instruct  his  delegation 
ai  the  Conference  on  European  Security  and 
C  >operatlon  In  Helsinki  that  It  demand  the 
re  storatlon  to  the  Lithuanian  people  of  the 
f  r  se  exercise  of  their  sovereign  rights  In  their 
o'  ?n  land. 

3.  To  ask  Senators  and  Congressmen  of 
tl  e  United  States  for  their  support  of  the 
a)  lOve  requests. 

Copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  this 
di.y  to  the  President  of  the  United  8tat«8, 
S  cretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  United 
Sates  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
J(  hn  Scall.  United  States  Senators  from  New 
J(  rsey,  Harrison  A.  Williams  and  Clifford  P. 
C  ise,  a  member  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gi  ess  from  New  Jersey,  Matthew  J.  Rlnaldo, 
and  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  William  T. 
C  khUl. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  an 
h  )nor  for  me  to  join  my  colleagues  to- 
d  ly  as  we  commemorate  the  55th  anni- 
V  irsary  of  Lithuanian  independence.  I 
f ( el  a  deep  sorrow  that  Lithuanians  in 
their  homeland  cannot  join  us  in  what 
si  lould  be  a  joyful  celebration  similar  to 
o  ir  Fourth  of  July  festivities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  retvirned  from 
a  trip  that  took  several  of  my  colleagues 
aid  I  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  We  felt 
the  fear  of  a  subjugated  people  afraid 


to  even  smile  least  the  iron  hand  of  tyr- 
anny come  down  on  them  even  harder.  I 
do  not  feel  that  any  person  should  be 
forced  to  live  under  these  conditions, 
and  I  hope  that  through  our  work  with 
other  nations  we  can  bring  about  the 
freedom  of  suppressed  people  like  the 
Lithuanians.  For  they  indeed  have  ex- 
pressed their  desire  for  our  way  of  life. 

On  February  16,  1918,  Lithuania  de- 
clared its  independence.  It  had  been  a 
long  struggle  for  them  which  was  marked 
by  Russian  and  German  domination  dat- 
ing back  to  1795.  But  now  they  were  free, 
and  they  made  the  most  of  it.  They 
adopted  a  constitution  and  passed  social 
legislation;  they  improved  their  land, 
and  their  arts  flourished.  Then  came 
World  War  II,  and  the  might  of  Hitler 
and  the  Soviet  Union  was  too  great  for 
this  tiny  nation. 

The  Soviet  occupation  has  been  fierce, 
because  the  Russians  have  tried  to  force 
their  ways  on  the  minds  and  bodies  of  the 
Lithuanians.  The  Lithuanians,  however, 
remember  their  years  of  independence; 
and  it  burns  like  a  flame  inside  each  and 
every  one  of  them.  To  keep  this  flame 
burning  must  be  our  responsibility,  be- 
cause it  is  a  key  to  our  own  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  New  Jersey  is  privileged 
to  have  many  citizens  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent. Like  their  counterparts  in  Lithu- 
ania itself,  these  citizens  are  hard  work- 
ing and  industrious.  They  have  contrib- 
uted much  to  our  own  culture  over  the 
years.  In  talking  to  them.  I  have  come 
to  understand  the  dreams  they  had  for 
Lithuania  and  the  hope  they  still  hold 
that  their  dream  might  come  true.  I  hope 
all  who  hear  us  today  or  read  our  words 
will  join  us  in  urging  our  Government  to 
work  for  the  freedom  of  Lithuania  so 
that  her  citizens  will  once  again  have  the 
freedom  to  set  their  own  destiny. 

Mr,  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, February  16.  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian origin  and  descent,  had  two  anni- 
versaries. That  date  marked  the  722d 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Lithuanian  State,  and  the  55th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  modern 
Republic  of  Lithuania  on  February  16, 
1918. 

Ordinarily  we  would  think  of  an  an- 
nual Independence  celebration  as  synon- 
ymous with  celebration  and  savored  tra- 
ditions. But,  for  Americans  of  Lithua- 
nian descent  and  for  free  Lithuanians 
throughout  the  world,  this  anniversary 
is  a  sad  reminder  that  the  nation  where 
they  were  bom.  or  where  their  parents 
were  bom,  is  again  captive. 

Lithuania's  independence  lasted  only 
imtil  1940  when  the  Red  Army  Invaded 
and  clamped  its  web  of  repression  over 
the  previously  Independent  Baltic  States. 

Today  Lithuania  languishes  in  repres- 
sion, condemned  to  live  as  part  of  the 
captive  Soviet  colonial  empire.  The  occu- 
pation has  been  cruel  yet  the  people 
carry  the  hope  that  they  will  someday 
share  in  the  freedom  foimd  in  countries 
such  as  ours. 

May  we  never  forget  our  blessings  and 
remember  Lithuania  as  a  sign  of  the  So- 
viet Union's  oppression,  and  let  us  pray 
these  people  will  someday  stand  together 
with  us  as  free  men  and  women. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  In  the  Record 


a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Lithuanian  Americans  of  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  sent  to  me  by  Vladas  Mle- 
zelis,  president  of  the  Lithuanian  Com- 
munity of  Arizona: 

Resolution 
We,  Lithuanian  Americans  of  the  State  of 
Arizona,  assembled  this  11th  of  J^ebruary, 
1973  In  Phoenix  to  commemorate  the  55th 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  Lithuania's 
Independence,  protest — 

1.  The  continuation  of  the  forcible  occu- 
pation and  Illegal  annexation  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
fact  has  been  officially  confirmed  by  the 
findings  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Commu- 
nist Aggression  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 83rd  Congress  of  the  United  'ptates, 

2.  The  subjection  of  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple to  alien  subjugation,  domination  and 
exploitation  which  constitutes  a  denial  of 
fundamental  human  rights,  contrary  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 

3.  The  colonization  of  the  land  by  the 
Russians  and  continuation  of  their  efforts 
to  force  to  change  the  ethnic  character  of 
the  population  of  Lithuania,  thereby  com- 
mitting the  offense  of  genocide. 

4.  The  suppression  of  religious  life  in 
Lithuania  by  closing  the  churches  and  per- 
secution and  Jailing  of  priests  for  religious 
Instruction  of  youth. 

We  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  shall 
withdraw  Its  armed  forces,  administrative 
apparatus  and  the  Imported  colonists  from 
Lithuania,  thus  permitting  the  Lithuanian 
people  to  freely  exercise  their  sovereign  rights. 

We  respectfully  express  our  gratitude  to 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  non- 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  occupation  and 
annexation  of  Lithuania. 

We  respectfully  request  President  Nixon 
to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opinion  at 
the  United  Nations  and  of  the  other  appro- 
priate International  forums  on  behalf  of  the 
restoration  of  sovereign  rights  of  the  Baltic 
people  which  policy  was  recommended  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  416  of  the  89th 
Congress,' 

We  urgently  request  our  Government  to 
make  all  possible  efforts  to  have  Slmas  Ku- 
dlrka returned  to  this  country  with  his 
family. 

The  copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be 
mailed  to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon.  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers,  to  both 
Senators  and  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Arizona  and  the  Press. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
we  mark  the  55th  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
ania's rebirth  of  independence,  Lithu- 
anian Independence  Day. 

I  do  not  regard  this  observance,  or 
similar  observances,  as  meaningless,  pro 
forma  exercises.  I  believe  we  should  take 
them  seriously,  for  each  has  something 
to  teach  us  and  real  flesh  and  blood 
people  are  Involved.  ., 

Most  Americans  have  no  personal 
memory  of  the  1939  Russian  takeover  of 
the  Baltic  nations.  Either  they  were  un- 
born then,  or  too  young,  or  had  but  the 
dimmest  perception  of  what  was  hap- 
pening. 

Let  us  turn  to  Winston  Churchill's 
great  history  of  World  War  U,  In  volume 
1,  "The  Gathering  Storm,"  he  writes: 

The  next  step  taken  by  Russia  after  par- 
titioning Poland  with  Germany  was  to  make 
three  "Mutual  Assistance  Pacts"  with  Es- 
tonia. Latvia,  and  lilthuanla.  These  Baltic 
States  were  the  most  vehemently  anti- 
Bolshevist  regions  in  Etirope.  They  bad  all 
broken  themselves  free  from  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment In  the  civil  war  of  1918  and  1920, 
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and  built  up.  In  the  harsh  manner  In  which 
revolutions  are  conducted  In  those  regions, 
a  type  of  society  and  government  of  which 
the  main  principle  was  hostlUty  to  Commu- 
nism and  to  Russia.  Prom  Riga  in  particular 
for  twenty  years  a  stream  of  violently  antl- 
Bolshevki  propaganda  bad  flowed  daily  by 
radio  and  all  other  channels  to  tbe  world. 
With  the  exception  of  Liatvia,  they  had  not, 
however,  associated  themselves  wltb  the 
Hitlerite  Germany.  The  Germans  had  been 
content  to  throw  them  into  their  Russian 
deal,  and  the  Soviet  Government  now  ad- 
vanced wltb  pent-up  bate  and  eager  appe- 
tite upon  their  prey.  These  three  states  bad 
formed  a  part  of  the  Tsarist  Empire,  and 
were  tbe  old  conquests  of  Peter  the  Great. 
They  were  immediately  occupied  by  strong 
Russian  forces  against  which  they  had  no 
means  of  effectual  resistance.  A  ferocious 
liquidation  of  all  anti-Communist  and  anti- 
Russian  elements  was  carried  through  by 
tbe  usual  methods.  Great  numbers  of  people 
who  for  twenty  years  had  lived  In  freedom 
in  their  native  land  and  bad  represented  tbe 
dominant  majority  of  Its  peo';||le  disappeared. 
A  large  proportion  of  these  wire  transported 
to  Siberia.  The  rest  went  farther.  This  proc- 
ess was  described  as  "Mutual  Assistance 
Pacts." 

Lithuania  is  not  a  make-believe  nation. 
It  has  a  long  and  frequently  distinguished 
history,  dating  back  to  1009  A.D.  It  was 
the  flrst  nation  in  Eastern  E^irope  to  em- 
brace Christianity. 

It  must  be  particularly  bitter  for  men 
and  women  of  Lithuanian  blood  to  see 
small  nation  after  small  nation  recog- 
nized in  the  U.N.  while  Lithuania,  with  Its 
long  history,  languishes  almost  un- 
noticed under  Russian  dominance. 

The  Russians  have  employed  the  tech- 
niques of  deportation,  execution,  coloni- 
zation, and  sheer  power  to  diminish  the 
chances  of  Lithuania's  survival  as  a  peo- 
ple with  a  distinctive  culture.  It  is  re- 
markable, therefore,  that  Lithuanians 
have  endured  and,  indeed,  have  given  in- 
creasing evidence  that  the  desire  for  their 
own  identity  remains  strong. 

The  fact  that  the  U.S.  Congress  takes 
cognizance  of  Lithuanian  Independence 
Day  gives  notice  to  the  world  that  we 
care  about  the  painful  history  of  this 
century  and  that  we  have  a  continuing 
sensitivity  regarding  the  millions  of 
people  of  Eastern  Europe. 

We  do  not  seek  to  give  false  hope.  But 
we  must  note  that  Lithuania  has  emerged 
from  seemingly  hopeless  situations  in 
the  past. 

During  the  120-year  Russian  occupa- 
tion of  1795-1915,  for  example,  there 
were  five  insurrections.  And  when  the 
chaos  of  World  War  I  allowed  Lithuania 
to  break  loose,  its  people  formed  a  free 
and  independent  government  which 
lasted  22  years. 

The  point  is  that  during  the  bleakest 
times,  somebody  has  to  continue  to  'make 
the  record,"  so  to  speak.  And  the  record 
is  worth  makin?. 

It  is  natural  and  desirable  that  men 
and  women  of  good  will  would  like  the 
detente  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  to  grow  into  a  long-lasting  thaw. 
This  can  be  done.  But  we  should  be  on 
guard  to  know  the  history  of  our  own 
times,  and  to  proceed  without  illusions 
and  without  romanticizing  our  all -too- 
frequent  adversaries. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
are  days  when  the  sound  of  the  word 
"freedom"  warms  the  heart  and  wets  the 


eye  of  every  American.  With  great  relief 
we  have  witnessed  the  return  of  our  first   _, 
prisoners  of  war  to  safety,  home,  and 
freedom. 

The  drama  and  emotion  of  their 
return  have  made  it  easy  for  us  to  forget 
that  in  another  part  of  the  world  free- 
dom is  far  from  becoming  a  reality. 

The  month  of  February  commemorates 
the  birth  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 
55  years  ago,  and  the  722d  anniversary  of 
the  formation  of  the  State  of  Lithuania. 
Yet  in  Lithuania  there  will  be  no  hearts 
warmed  nor  eyes  glistened  with  joy.  no 
celebrations  of  independence,  no  atmos- 
phere of  victory.  There  will  be  only  the 
somber  observance  of  another  day  in 
captivity;  for  Lithuania  remains  a 
prisoner  to  the  rule  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

By  now  the  history  of  the  courageous 
people  of  Lithuania  is  a  familiar  story 
to  my  colleagues,  who  have  voiced  yearly 
their  concern  over  continuing  Soviet 
oppression  of  the  Baltic  peoples. 

The  clash  of  f  orce<l  rule  versus  individ- 
ual rights  is  not  new  to  Lithuania,  nor  to 
her  sister  countries,  Latvia  and  Estonia. 
An  accident  of  geography  has  made  them 
the  target  of  invasion  from  aU  sides.  The 
State  of  Lithuania  flrst  fell  to  Russian 
control  in  1795,  but  a  determined  strug- 
gle for  freedom  flnally  bore  fruit  in  1918, 
when  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  regained 
her  independence.  This  democracy  lasted 
only  until  World  War  n,  when  flrst 
Germany  and  then  Russia  invaded  the 
small  country  and  wrested  control  o{ 
its  government.  A  fraudulent  election, 
offering  only  a  slate  of  Communist 
candidates  enabled  Russia  to  claim  that 
Lithuania  had  "freely"  voted  to  join  the 
U.S.S.R. 

The  United  States  deplores  this  affront 
to  human  dignity  and  individual  rights, 
and  has  expressed  its  support  of  the 
Baltic  peoples  through  continued  recog- 
nition of  the  sovereignty  of  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia.  The  Congress, 
through  House  concurrent  resolution  of 
1966.  has  directed  world  attention  to  the 
need  for  restoration  of  the  rights  of 
Baltic  peoples. 

With  the  settlement  of  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia,  an  American  dream  is 
coming  true:  The  possibility  of  global 
peace.  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
peace  means  more  than  just  the  absence 
of  fighting.  Our  President  h£is  often 
spoken  of  peace  with  honor,  a  peace 
which  preserves  not  only  life,  but  also 
the  quality  of  freedom  in  life. 

This  is  the  true  dream  of  peace  upon 
which  our  country  is  built:  The  right  of 
individuals  and  nations  to  direct  their 
own  destinies  and  to  choose  their  own 
governments.  Until  freedom  and  justice 
are  within  the  grasp  of  all  oppressed 
nations,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  there 
will  be  no  true  peace. 

The  ceaseless  resistance  of  the 
courageous  people  of  Lithuania  attests 
to  this  fact.  In  the  years  of  Soviet 
oppression  since  World  War  n,  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom  has  continued  un- 
daunted, even  by  the  loss  of  over  50.000 
freedom  flghters,  who  have  been  deported 
or  destroyed.  Even  now  Lithuanians 
reared  imder  the  yoke  of  communism 
are  risking  and  sacrlflcing  their  lives  in 
the  hope  of  political  and  religious  free- 
dom for  their  coimtry.   Certainly  the 


Lithuanians  have  shown  the  world  that 
peace  without  freedom  is  worthless,  and 
that  they  will  accept  no  less  than  full 
human  rights. 

The  temerity  and  tenacity  of  the 
Baltic  peoples  stand  as  a  living  tribute 
to  the  value  of  freedom,  and  I  join  my 
esteemed  colleagues  of  the  93d  Congress 
in  praise  and  support  of  the  people  of 
the  Republic  of  Lithuania.  As  we  give 
thanks  for  the  newly  regained  freedom 
of  our  own  countrymen,  let  us  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  pursuit  of  independence 
for  all  men  in  all  countries. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  heritage  and 
their  friends  ever>-where  will  be  com- 
memorating two  important  anniver- 
saries: The  72d  anniversary  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Lithuanian  State  when 
Mindaugas  the  Great  unified  all  Lithu- 
anian principalities  into  one  kingdom 
in  1251:  and  the  55th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  modern  Republic 
of  Lithuania  in  1918. 

Years  of  joyous  rebuilding  and  growth 
followed  Lithuanian  independence,  but 
unfortunately  came  to  an  end  after 
World  War  n.  The  Hitler- Stalin— Molo- 
tov-Ribbentrop — Pact  of  August  1939. 
contained  a  secret  protocol  which  gave 
Lithuania  and  the  Baltic  States  of  Es- 
tonia and  Latvia  to  the  Soviets,  at  a  time 
when  these  states  were  still  free  repub- 
lics. War  began  days  later.  The  Soviets 
forced  the  Baltic  States  to  sign  mutual 
assistance  pacts  which  e.xacted  under  du- 
ress permission  for  Russian  military- 
bases  on  Baltic  soil.  After  the  fall  of 
Prance,  there  was  a  fuU-rcale  Soviet  in- 
vasion, "legitimized"  by  these  forced 
treaties,  and  by  June  17,  1940,  all  three 
countries  were  occupied. 

I  am  proud  to  say  it  was  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  was  first 
in  1940  to  strongly  and  emphatically  de- 
nounce the  Soviet  takeover  of  the  Baltic 
States.  Our  Nation's  statement  of  July 
23,  1940,  has  become  known  as  the  Free- 
dom Charter  of  the  Baltic  States.  It 
reads : 

The  political  Independei^cc  ar.d"  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Baltic  Republics.  Lithuania. 
Latvia  and  Estonia,  were  to  be  deliberately 
annihilated  by  one  of  their  more  powerful 
neighbors. 

The  goveriinient  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  opposed  to  predatory  ac- 
tivities no  matter  whether  they  are  carried 
on  by  those  who  use  force  or  the  threat  of 
force. 

They  are  likewise  opposed  to  any  form 
of  intervention  on  the  part  of  any  state, 
however  powerful  in  the  domestic  co:icerns 
of  any  other  sovereign  state  however  weak. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  stand 
by  these  principles  because  of  the  conviction 
of  the  American  people  that  unless  the  doc- 
trine In  which  these  principles  are  Inherent 
once  again  governs  the  relations  between 
nations,  the  rule  of  reason,  of  Justice,  and 
of  law.  in  other  words,  the  basis  of  modern 
civilization  itself  cannot  be  preserved 

Through  the  years  which  have  fol- 
lowed, the  United  States  has  continued 
its  support  of  the  Baltic  peoples"  strug- 
gle to  regain  their  freedom.  We  have 
steadfastly  refused  to  recognize  the 
Baltic  States'  forced  annexation  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  words  of  John  Fos- 
ter Dulles  in  1959: 

The  United  States  was  quick  to  denounce 
this  aggression,  and  refused  to  recognize  the 
forced  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States  Into 
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the  U.S.SJl.  Today,  over  18  years  later,  we 
wlsl  to  assure  the  people  of  Lithuania,  Lat- 
via, and  Estonia  once  more  tb&t  they  are 
not  forgotten.  The  United  States  stUl  aspires. 
In  Ihe  words  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  "to 
see  overelgn  rights  and  self-government  re- 
stor  !d  to  those  who  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prlv  id  of  them." 

Li  1966,  the  House  and  Senate  unani- 
moi  sly  passed  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tlOE  416  calling  for  freedom  for  Lithu- 
ania .  and  the  Baltic  States  of  Estonia  and 
Latfia.  That  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
B.  Con.  Res.  416 

MV^ereas  the  subjection  of  peoples  to  alien 
sub  ugatlon,  domination,  and  exploitation 
coni  tltutea  a  denial  of  fundamental  human 
rights,  la  contrary  to  the  Charter  of  the 
Unl'  ed  Nations  and  is  an'  impediment  to  the 
proi  lotion  of  world  peace  and  cooperation; 
and 
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all  peoples  have  the  right  to  self- 
detej-mlnation;  by  virtue  of  that  right  they 
determine  their  political  status  and 
freely  pursue  their  economic,  social,  cultural, 
religious  development;  and 
aereas  the  Baltic  peoples  of  Estonia,  Lat- 
and  Lithuania  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived  of   these  rights   by   the   Government 
Soviet  Union;  and 

eas   the   Government   of   the   Soviet 

UnlAn.  through  a  program  of  deportations 

resettlement  of  peoples,  contmues  in  its 

to  change  the  ethnic  character  of  the 

ns  of  the  Baltic  States;  and 

It  has  been  the  firm  and  conslst- 

joUcy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
!8  to  support  the  aspirations  of  Baltic 
for  self-determination  and  national 
.-_;  and 

there  exist  many  historical,  cul- 

and  family  ties  between  the  peoples 
Baltic  States  and  the  American  people : 
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Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 

Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  House  of 

of  the   United  States  urge 

President  of  the  United  States — 

)  to  direct  the  attention  of  world  opln- 

it  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  ap- 

intematlonal  forums  and  by  such 

as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the  denial 

rights  of  self-determination  for  the 

of   Estonia.   Latvia,  and   Lithuania, 


(the 

Rep  esentatives 

the 

ion 

prodlate 

meais 


tie 


to  bring  the  force  of  world  opinion  to 
on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  these 
rights  to  the  Baltic  peoples. 

A  3d   our   Nation's  .  commitment   has 
beei  expressed  by  President  Nixon: 

committing  aggression  against  the  Bal- 

(ountrles,  the  Soviet  Union  violated  not 

the  spirit  and  letter  of  International 

but  offended  the  standards  of  common 

decency. 


un&n 


V  ar 


We  are  now  rejoicing  at  the  return  of 
men  who  have  been  held  as  prisoners 
,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  en- 
peoples,  such  as  the  freedom-loving 
nlans,  still  remain  In  captivity. 

in  a  free  nation,  we  can  never 

understand  the  suJfferings  of  the 

peoples.  We  can,  however,  offer  to 

jrave  citizens  of  those  lands  who  still 

for  liberty,   and   to   their  many 

and   relations    in    the    United 

,  the  assurance  that  we  as  a  people 

never  rest  imtil  Lithuania  and  the 

captive  nations  regain  their  right- 

leritage  of  freedom.  We  will  never 

as  long  as  there  Is  denial  of  religious 

denial  of  self-determination, 

denial  of  human  rights. 

am  proud  to  Join  my  colleagues  to- 
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day  in  commemorating  the  Lithuanian 
Day  of  Independence,  and  by  doing  so, 
help  demonstrate  our  continuing  com- 
mitment to  the  Lithuanian  people  and 
to  the  other  captive  nations. 

The  importance  of  the  forthcoming 
European  Security  Conference  in  regard 
to  Lithuania  and  other  captive  nations 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  I  will  urge 
the  President  to  request  that  the  ques- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  freedom  and 
the  exercise  of  self-determination  by  the 
Lithuanian  people  and  other  captive  na- 
tions be  raised  at  the  conference. 

The  Lithuanian-American  organiza- 
tions and  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Euro- 
pean Nations  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  efforts  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  I 
include,  at  this  time  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues  an  appeal  to  the  United 
Nations  Secretary  General  sent  by  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  Nations  and  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  importance  of  the 
European  Security  Conference  provided 
by  the  Lithuanian- American  Community 
of  the  U.S.A..  Inc.:    • 

An  Appeal  to  the  United  Nations 
Secretart  General 

The  following  letter,  signed  by  Chairman 
Stefan  Korbonskl.  and  Secretary  General 
Feliks  Gadomskl.  was  sent  by  the  Assembly 
of  Captive  European  Nations  to  His  Excel- 
lency Kurt  Waldheim,  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations,  asking  for  his  interven- 
tion in  order  to  stop  the  wave  of  recent 
Communist  p>ersecutlons  in  Lithuania  and 
Czechoslovakia : 

The  world  Is  witnessing  a  cruel  violation 
of  human  rights  of  the  p)eoples  of  two  small 
countries  perpetrated  by  a  great  power,  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations,  with  a  cyni- 
cal disregard  of  Its  obligations  arising  from 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human   Rights. 

The  Soviet  Union,  having  forcibly  incor- 
porated Lithuania  Into  its  Communist  em- 
pire after  the  Second  World  War,  is  relent- 
lessly pursuing  a  policy  of  persecution  and 
destruction  of  religion  in  that  country.  This 
provokes  a  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people  in  defence  of  their  religious  and 
national  freedom  which  so  tragically  mani- 
fested Itself  recently  In  the  self-immolation 
of  three  youths  and  bloody  clashes  with 
police  in  Kaunas  and  other  Lithuanian  cities. 
A  petition  signed  by  seventeen  thousand  be- 
lievers appealed  In  vain  for  freedom  of  re- 
ligion for  the  oppressed  people  of  Lithuania. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  where  the  liberally  In- 
clined government  of  Dubcek  has  been 
crushed  by  Soviet  armed  Intervention  and 
replaced  by  a  Moscow  subservient  govern- 
ment of  Husak,  we  see  mass  unlawful  politi- 
cal trials  on  trumped  up  charges  against 
hundreds  of  former  followers  of  Dubcek  who 
now  fill  the  prisons  of  Prague. 

The  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Na- 
tions, representing  In  the  free  world  the 
Inalienable  rights  ^  freedotn  for  Albania, 
Bulgaria.  CzedHislovakla,  Estonia,  Hun- 
gary, Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Ru- 
mania, deeply  shocked  by  the  victimization 
of  innocent  i>eople  by  the  Communist  rulers 
In  Lithuania  and  Czechoslovakia,  appeals  to 
you.  Sir,  to  Intervene  with  the  government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite  regime 
in  Prague  to  bring  about  their  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  an  end  to  alT  forms  of 
persecution  for  political  and  Ideological  rea- 
sons. 

Your  previous  pronouncements  concerning 
human  sufferings  give  us  hope  that  you  will 
again  raise  your  voice  In  this  case  which  is 
so  abhorrent  to  all  the  freedom  loving  people 
of  the  world. 


European  SECtrRrrr  Conterence  and  Its  Pos- 
sible Adverse  Effects  on  Lithuania 

On  February  16,  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
origin  and  descent  will  commemorate  two 
anniversaries — the  722nd  anniversary  of  the 
foimdlng  of  the  Lithuanian  State,  and  the 
55th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
modem  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  February 
16.  1918. 

Lithuania's  Independence  lasted  only  untU 
1940,  when  the  Soviet  Union  Invaded  and  oc- 
cupied Lithuanian,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  and 
forcibly  annexed  these  Baltic  States  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  and  other 
great  western  powers  have  steadfastly  main- 
tained a  policy  of  non-recognition  of  this 
forceful  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
Into  the  Soviet  Empire.  This  non-recognltlon 
policy  must  continue,  especially.  In  view  of 
the  Soviet  proposed  'European  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation."  As  Indicated  In  the 
published  preliminaries  of  the  Conference 
the  Soviet  concept  of  the  security  of  the 
European  States  has  one  primary  pre- 
requisite: That  the  territorial  Integrity  of  the 
states  and  Inviolability  of  their  frontiers  be 
maintained. 

The  recognition  of  the  territorial  "status 
quo"  in  Europe  would  violate  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  the  peoples  and  the  na- 
tions of  Eastern  Europe.  It  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  world  ratification  of  the  Infamous 
"Molotov-Rlbbentrop  Pact  of  1939",  and  would 
extinguish  for  all  time  the  small  candle 
of  hope  In  the  darlmess  of  totalitarian  op- 
pression. 

Today,  the  United  States  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  the  most  meaningful  and  po- 
tentially rewarding  era  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind. For  the  first  Ume  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  global  peace  Is  attainable.  However, 
global  peace  Is  only  the  first  great  objective 
of  our  nation,  we  must  also  seek  the  attam- 
ment  of  freedom  and  Justice  for  all  oppressed 
nations.  For  even  If  the  countries  of  the 
world  cease  hostilities  toward  one  another, 
the  unresolved  legacies  of  the  Second  World 
War  must  be  confronted;  the  status  of  the 
Baltic  Nations  must  be  once  and  for  all — 
equitably  resolved.  Furthermore,  let  us  not 
be  fooled  that  world  peace  can  be  attained 
by  offering  the  Inalienable  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  Nations 
upon  the  altar  of  api>easement. 

Even  now,  Lithuanians  raised  under  the 
yoke  of  communism  are  risking  and  sacrific- 
ing their  lives  In  defiance  of  the  Soviet 
escape  attempt  of  the  Lithuanian  sailor, 
Slmas  Kudlrka,  the  self-immolation  of  Romas 
Kalanta,  and  the  subsequent  demonstration 
by  thousands  of  young  Lithuanians,  and  the 
petition  of  17,000  Lithuanian  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  Kurt  Waldheim  of  the  United  Nations, 
demonstrates  their  thirst  for  freedom  at  any 
price. 

The  89th  U.S.  Congress  during  its  second 
session  adopted  House  Concurring  Resolu- 
tion 416,  iirging  the  President  to  direct  the 
question  of  the  status  of  the  Baltic  countries 
in  the  United  Nations  and  other  international 
forums. 

The  time  Is  now.  to  present  to  the  public 
at  large  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  the  grave  concern  shared  by  Lithua- 
nian Americans  and  the  people  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Europe  over  the  approaching  Soviet 
proposed  'Eiiropean  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation.' 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
16  marked  the  55th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania. Although  the  Lithuanian  peoples 
were'fiDt  allowed  to  celebrate  this  mean- 
ingful occasion  in  their  own  country,  It  is 
significant  that  a  coimtry  whose  people 
have  not  been  allowed  to  govern  them- 
selves for  33  years  still  has  strong  na- 
tional ties. 
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So  strong  is  their  hunger  for  the  religi- 
ous and  political  freedom  that  Lithua- 
nians are  still  risking  their  lives  to  gain 
this  freedom. 

We  in  the  United  States  of  America 
have  long  been  proud  of  our  heritage  of 
freedom,  both  political  and  religious. 
And,  along  with  this  freedom  for  our- 
selves, we  have  long  supported  those  who 
sought  the  same  freedom. 

The  Lithuanians  are  a  strong  and 
proud  people,  and  they  must  be  com- 
mended for  their  strength  in  this  time  of 
trial.  But  this  commendation  is  not 
enough.  We  must  remind  the  Soviet 
Union  of  their  responsibilities  to  the 
minorities  under  their  control — such  as 
the  Lithuanians — and  ask  them  to  re- 
spect their  rights  to  freedom  and  privi- 
leges of  self-determination. 

I  am  deeply  moved  by  the  valiant 
struggle  of  the  Lithuanians,  and  I  salute 
them  on  the  anniversary  of  their  Dec- 
laration of  Independence. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  Include 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  my  spe- 
cial order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  ADDI- 
TIONAL OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
FACILITIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  my  happiest  memories  is  that  of 
the  first  time  I  went  hunting  with  my 
dad.  We  lived  near  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  And,  that  is  where  we 
took  our  recreation. 

The  chemistry  of  a  father/son  rela- 
tionship; the  fresh  air  and  exercise;  the 
experience  of  being  close  to  nature,  were 
all  there. 

The  woods  and  wildlife  along  the  river 
banks  were  abundant  then.  Now,  much  of 
the  woods  has  been  cleared  away.  Much 
of  the  land  is  cultivated  into  a  state  of 
high  productivity.  Most  of  the  game  Is 
gone.  And,  the  opportunity  for  a  boy  or 
girl  and  his  or  her  father  or  mother  to 
get  outdoors  together — that  is  almost 
gone,  too. 

One  of  this  Nation's  most  critical 
needs — one  which  affects  the  environ- 
ment, resource  conservation,  and  popu- 
lation distribution  patterns — is  in  the 
area  of  outdoor  recreation. 

It  is  to  this  recreation  need  that  I 
direct  my  discussion  today. 

During  the  92d  Congress,  I  introduced 
a  bill  which  would  authorize  a  study 
meant  to  alleviate  at  least  part  of  this 
critical  need  for  more  recreation  fa- 
cilities to  serve  both  nonmetropolitan 
and  metropolitan  areas. 

My  proposal,  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Huckleberry  Finn  National 
Recreation  Area  on  and  along  the  Mis- 
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sissippi  River  from  its  jimction  with  the 
Missouri  River  south  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  This  project  Is  meant  to  operate 
in  conjunction  with  a  proposal  of  our 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable  John 
Kyle  of  Iowa. 

Since  Mr.  Kyle  is  no  longer  a  Member 
of  the  Congfess,  I  have,  after  consulta- 
tion with  him,  determined  that  I  will 
also  reintroduce  in  this  Congress  the 
bill  to  create  a  National  Recreation  Area 
on   the   upper  Mississippi   River. 

As  with  any  new — and  many  older 
projects — there  is  always  the  problem  of 
financing  it.  To  that  end,  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce a  third  bill— to  establish  a  national 
outdoor  recreation  trust.  Funds  for  the 
trust  which  I  propose  would  be  derived 
from  the  repayment  to  the  United  States 
certain  delinquent  debts  owed  to  us  by 
other  nations.  Use  of  the  trust  funds  to 
acquire  appropriate  lands  for  outdoor 
recreation  would,  of  course,  not  be  lim- 
ited to  the  Huckleberry  Finn  National 
Recreation  Area. 

In  order  to  keep  some  order  in  this 
discussion,  I  would  first  describe  the  aims 
of  my  proposal  for  a  national  recreation 
area  reaching  from  Lake  Itasca  in  Min- 
nesota to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Calling  this 
a  national  recreation  area  is  meant  to 
make  clear  that  selected  sites  on  islands 
in  the  river  and  on  the  left  and  right 
banks  which  would  be  included  in  the 
project  could  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  recreational  activities  would  be 
diversified  and  would  include  fishing, 
hunting,  marinas,  boat  trails,  hiking 
trails,  campsites,  wilderness  areas,  bird 
sanctuaries,  game  refuges,  and  nesting 
grounds. 

It  is  not  my  intent  with  these  pro- 
posals to  prohibit  further  appropriate 
commercial  development  along,  or  use  of, 
the  Mississippi  River.  Nor,  is  it  my  Intent 
to  prohibit  further  use  of  existing  pri- 
vate or  public  recreation  facilities  com- 
patible with  the  national  recreation  area 
concept.  Compatible  uses  would  certalnlv 
Include  private  hunting  and  fishing 
clubs  and  modem  marinas.  And,  I  recog- 
nize and  support  the  need  for  Federal 
cooperation  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, whose  jurisdiction  includes  the 
river,  in  their  recreation  development 
efforts  on  or  adjacent  to  the  Mississippi 
River. 

Known  by  many  names — "The  Father 
of  Waters":  "Old  Man  River":  the  In- 
dians called  it  "Mississippi."  Those  who 
know  its  folklore  believe  it  was  sired  by 
a  hurricane,  endured  an  earthquake  and 
was  bom  of  calamity.  This  magnificent, 
legendary  river  is  one  of  this  Nation's 
most  important  national  resources.  My 
goal  Is  that  the  greatest  and  best  use  be 
made  of  Its  recreation  and  economic 
potential. 

I  do  not  have  available  an  accurate  es- 
timate of  the  millions  of  persons  who 
would  benefit  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Huckleberry  Finn  National  Recrea- 
tion Area.  But,  the  Bureau  of  Census  says 
that  8.28  million  persons  live  in  just  the 
110  counties  bordering  the  Mississippi 
River  between  Lake  Itasca  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  These  are  In  the  10  States  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Termessee,  Arkan-  " 
sas,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  The  proj- 


ect would  serve  the  metropolitan  areas  of 
St.  PauL  Minneapolis,  Davenport,  Des 
Moines,  Springfield.  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  Baton  Rouge,  and  New 
Orleans. 

A  1969  report  by  the  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation— BOR — clearly  points 
out  the  need  for  a  project  such  as  I  am 
proposing.  According  to  that  report  the 
south  central  region  of  the  United  States 
has  one  of  the  highest  per  capita  needs 
for  increased  recreation  facilities  in  the 
Nation.  The  north  central  region  ranks 
in  the  second  highest  need  categorj'. 

That  report  also  indicates  that  while 
these  areas  have  high  recreation  needs 
they  have  not  been  receiving  a  compar- 
able share  of  the  available  Federal  rec- 
reation funds  and  effort. 

The  Mississippi  River  can  in  terms  of 
recreation,  be  to  Mid-America  what  the 
Grand  Canyon  is  to  the  West.  But,  its 
recreation  potential  is  not  yet  being  fully 
used. 

Department  of  Interior  studies  show 
that  most  Americans  now  take  part  in 
some  kind  of  outdoor  recreation.  That 
participation  is  increasing  at  a  rate  of 
10  percent  per  year.  It  is  estimated  that, 
with  increases  in  Income  and  leisure 
time,  the  participation  will  increase 
fourfold  by  the  year  2.000. 

Establishment  of  a  national  recreation 
area  can  help  relieve  the  visitor  pressures 
on  existing  national  recreation  facilities. 
The  need  for  such  relief  is  evident  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  efforts  to 
reduce,  stabilize  or  otherwise  more  rigid- 
ly control  the  use  of  existing  facilities. 

Visitors  for  all  units  of  the  national 
park  system,  except  the  National  Capital 
Parks,  rose  from  33.25  million  in  1950  to 
72.28  mUlion  in  1960.  Yet,  during  that  de- 
cade only  30,000  acres  were  added  to  the 
system.  By  December  1971  the  visitor  fig- 
ures had  risen  to  200.5  million  persons. 
But,  between  1962  and  1972  the  gross 
acreage  in  the  park  system  grew  by  less 
than  9  percent. 

The  92d  Congress  authorized  the  addi- 
tion of  1,519.932  acres  to  the  national 
park  system.  Of  the  lands  authorized  for 
inclusion  In  the  system,  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  this  new  acreage  is  located  in  the 
20  States  that  make  up  the  central  region 
of  the  United  States.  And,  this  is  the 
region  with  among  the  highest  per  capita 
needs  for  expanded  recreation  outlets. 

Now,  I  would  turn  to  m>'  proposal  for 
financing  acquisition  of  lands  appro- 
priate to  recreation  use — the  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Trust. 

The  idea  for  this  trust  has  evolved,  in 
part,  from  my  work  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions and  Government  Information.  For 
more  than  2  years  the  subcommittee  has 
conducted  an  investigation  into  the  prob- 
lems of  delinquent  intematiwial  debts 
and  unpaid  claims  owed  to  the  United 
States.  The  total  international  debt  owed 
to  our  Nation  now  stands  in  excess  of  $46 
bUlion. 

When  the  subcommittee  first  became 
active  in  this  area  there  was  not  much 
optimism  about  the  prospects  for  collect- 
ing these  debts.  But,  at  our  insistence, 
collection  efforts  have  been  stepped  up 
with  the  result  that  many  debts  once  con- 
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slaered  virtually  imcollectlble  and  all  but 
written  off,  are  now  being  paid. 

Many  of  these  debts  stem  from  lend- 
lease  assistance  provided  other  nations 
during  and  after  World  War  11.  Last  year 
the  subcommittee  was  responsible  for 
spurring  the  actual  collection  or  agree- 
ment to  settle  delinquent  international 
debts  owed  the  United  States  in  excess  of 
$142  million.  This  does  not  include  the 
$722  million  settlement  with  the  Soviet 
t7ni(»i  initiated  by  the  subconmiittee  in 
1971. 

Still  at  issue  are  minions  of  dollars 
owed  bjt  Prance  in  unpaid  claims  asso- 
ciated with  the  pullout  of  TJS.  NATO 
forces  5  years  ago  and  prospective  claims 
which  Ghermany  would  owe  us  when  our 
forces  are  reduced  in  that  country,  de- 
pending on  the  outcome  of  current  Inter- 
national negotiations. 

Most  of  these  repayments  are  finally 
put  into  the  General  Treasury  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  recognize  that  this  is  a  somewhat 
erratic  source  of  national  income,  that 
vigilant  congressional  oversight  is  re- 
quired to  Insure  collection  activities  are 
kept  up.  and  that  there  are  many  de- 
mands on  the  fiscal  resources  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  most  of  the  current 
demands  on  the  National  Treasury  must 
be  satisfied  with  a  continuing  supply  of 
funds  from  fiscal  resources  which  have 
been  traditionally  more  stable  than  re- 
payment of  delinquent  international 
debts. 

Further.  I  believe  that  the  need  for  the 
benefits  which  will  result  in  the  areas  of 
environment,  resources  conservation,  and 
population  pressures  from  expanded  rec- 
reation facilities  is  of  so  critical  a  nature 
that  we,  as  a  nation  must  employ  the 
repayment  of  international  debts  which 
have  been  delinquent  for,  say,  5  years. 
{IS  I  have  proposed. 

The  National  Outdoor  Recreation 
Trust,  as  I  envision  it,  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
It  would  be  used.  Initially,  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  lands  for  recreation  purposes 
in  such  high  need  areas  as  the  nonmetro- 
politan  and  metropolitan  regions  of  the 
central  United  States,  as  well  as  other 
areas  In  which  serious  outdoor  recreation 
shortages  have  been  identified. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  to  thoroughly  consider  the 
proposals  I  am  making  and  solicit  their 
support  and  constructive  comment. 


BALANCED  LEGISLATION  TO  DEAL 
WITH  TRADE  AND  BALANCE-OF- 
PAYMENTS  PROBLEMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  that  this  country  faces  a  severe 
trade  problem  and  one  that  can  be  dealt 
with  in  many  ways.  The  Imbalance  of 
payments  2  years  ago.  including  as  the 
major  element  short-term  outflows'  of 
capital,  deteriorated  last  year  when  an 
Imbalance  of  trade  became  the  major 
aggravating  factor.  For  this  reason,  there 
is  increasing  concern  about  the  trade 
component  In  our  Imbalance  of  payments 
and  also  an  increasing  feeling  that  we 


must  deal  with  the  trade  issue  decisively 
and  promptly. 

The  President,  who  has  been  consider- 
ing the  ingredients  of  a  trade  bill  for 
some  time,  has  indicated  through  sug- 
gestions emanating  from  the  White 
House  that  he  wants  a  balanced  piece 
of  legislation  as  the  basic  negotiating 
authority  which  Congress  passes.  Aware 
of  the  strong  and  active  congressional 
advocacy  of  protectionist  measures,  cen- 
tering in  the  Burke-Hartke  bill,  he  evi- 
dently feels  that  simple  extension  of 
America's  more  traditional  free  trade 
posture  will  not  be  possible.  He  has  sug- 
gested that  his  negotiating  authority 
should  include  the  power  to  raise  as  well 
as  lower  tariffs  by  limited  amounts.  He 
points  to  this  exercise  of  Executive  dis- 
cretion, coupled  with  the  recent  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  and  floating  of  major 
world  currencies,  as  being  the  kind  of 
balanced  proposal  which  will  permit 
America  to  continue  its  trade  outreach 
while  protecting  against  the  speciflc 
competitive  problems  which  have  aggra- 
vated our  trade  picture.  He  has  previ- 
ously shown,  almost  throughout  his  first 
4  years,  a  willingness  unique  among  re- 
cent Presidents  to  use  the  administra- 
tive and  discretionary  devices  available 
to  him  imder  existing  law  for  the  benefit 
of  American  commercial  interests  beset 
with  dumping  and  unfair  foreign  sub- 
sidy problems. 

In  a  very  interesting  statement  the 
other  day  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  Wilbur 
Mills,  suggested,  among  other  things, 
that  the  trade  issue  might  be  better 
handled  by  a  15 -percent  surtax  on  im- 
ports. His  proposal,  as  reported  in  the 
press,  was  not  entirely  clear  to  me,  but 
I  assume  it  was  intended  as  a  counter- 
proposal to  some  of  the  suggestions 
emanating  from  the  White  House.  There 
Is  something  to  be  said  for  an  import 
tax,  because  it  can  be  quickly  imposed 
and  would  have  a  major  but  predictable 
impact  almost  immediately  on  the  com- 
petitiveness of  all  foreign  goods  in  this 
country.  Although  unilateral,  it  would 
be  a  more  urgent  remedy  than  a  negoti- 
ated solution,  refiecting  the  seriousness 
of  our  present  imbalance  and  the  buffet- 
ing the  dollar  has  been  taking  abroad. 
As  Secretary  Shultz  has  pointed  out,  it 
would  affect  imports  only,  while  currency 
adjustment  helps  both  the  import  and 
the  export  picture.  There  are  other 
reasons  to  favor  the  'administration's 
probable  approach,  but  the  chairman's 
proposal  represents  a  possible  alterna- 
tive, and  thus  is  a  contribution  to  the 
dialog  that  is  just  opening.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  I  want  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
his  statement. 

If  we  should  decide  to  go  the  surcharge 
route,  at  10  or  15  percent,  I  personally 
think  it  should  be  set  up  to  be  phased 
out  in  an  orderly  way  over  a  2-  or  3 -year 
period.  It  should  be  stated,  in  short,  in 
terms  that  will  indicate  that  such  uni- 
lateral action  reflects  current  necessities 
but  Is  not  a  permanent  part  of  American 
trade  policy.  An  Import  surtax,  appropri- 
ately limited,  could  be  a  congressional 
substitute  for  the  up-side  tariff  authority 
the  President  has  suggested.  If  in  our 


trade  authorization  legislation,  we  then 
couple  such  a  surcharge  proposal  with 
authority  to  the  President  to  reduce 
tariffs  in  limited  ways  as  negotiated,  It 
would  signal  our  determination  to  cor- 
rect the  current  imbalance  but  would 
permit  the  United  States  also  to  reassure 
Its  trading  partners  about  our  long-term 
intentions  in  trade,  making  it  clear  that 
Congress  for  the  long  term  wants  to 
continue  .trade  outreach  and  the  liberal- 
izing leadership  which  has  characterized 
this  country  now  for  many  years. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  is  all  that 
need  be  included  in  a  trade  bill,  but  only 
that  it  could  be  an  important  congres- 
sional contribution,  an  immediate  bene- 
fit for  our  deteriorated  balance  of  trade, 
and  a  proposal  designed  to  reassure 
rather  than  to  signal  the  opening  gun 
of  a  trade  war.  I  do  not  believe  that 
either  the  President  or  the  chairman—or 
the  other  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
discussed  this  matter  publicly — are 
locked  into  a  rigid  formula  for  dealing 
with  trade  problems  in  a  corrective  way. 
Our  trading  partners  should  imderstand 
that,  rather  than  assuming  that  the 
United  States  is  about  to  embark  again 
on  major  unilateral  action.  Goodness 
knows,  the  Common  Market  has  enough 
digestive  problems  of  its  own:  like  the 
Congress,  the  constituent  forces  of  the 
Common  Market  may  find  it  easier  to 
block  other  initiatives  and  more  difiQcult 
to  generate  positive  initiatives  of  their 
own,  following  the  recent  market  exten- 
sion and  all  the  internal  sensitivities  and 
problems  which  such  an  event  inevitably 
causes.  It  would  be  too  bad  for  our  trad- 
ing partners  to  react  to  pMposals  ema- 
nating from  responsible  sovu-ces  here  as 
though  the  trade  war  were  already  be- 
gun, when  such  reaction  would  be  pre- 
mature even  though  imderstandable.  Re- 
action is  always  easier  than  the  opening 
of  dialog. 

Thus,  I  would  Uke  to  suggest  that  this 
dialog  between  the  White  House  and 
Congress  must  be  handled  with  restraint 
and  responsibility.  European  and  other 
trading  partners  know  that  Congress  has 
an  initiating  authority  in  respect  to 
trade  legislation  and  that  the  President 
cannot  Initiate  negotiations  of  any  sig- 
nificance on  his  own  authority  despite 
his  other  constitutional  responsibilities 
in  foreign  policy.  We  are  caught  in  a 
cruel  dilemma  as  Members  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  this  issue  at  this  time. 

If  the  White  House  and  the  Congress 
can  work  closely  together  without  sen- 
sitivity about  wbich  branch  of  govern- 
ment does  what,  it  is  generally  desirable 
to  construct  a  flexible  trade  policy  which 
can  accommodate  to  changing  circum- 
stances, advancing  the  national  Interest 
without  the  rigidities  implicit  in  legisla- 
tive formulas.  The  issue  of  Presidential- 
congressional  confrontation  over  fiscal 
and  other  matters  just  at  this  particular 
time  inevitably  reduces  the  willingness 
of  Congress  to  give  the  President  what 
would  amount  to  a  blank  check  in  the 
form  of  wide  discretionary  authority 
over  trade.  Support  of  the  AFL-CIO  for 
tough  trade  policies,  and  the  emotional 
surcharge  which  5  percent  unemploy- 
ment places  on  the  Issue,  make  this  a 
political  concern  as  well  as  one  of  insti- 
tutional confrontation. 
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None  of  us  in  this  body  is  committed 
to  irrational  or  extreme  proposals  in  the 
trade  fleld.  Because  the  activism  on  this 
issue  has  been  on  the  protectionist  side, 
there  is  a  feeling  that  any  congressional 
input  into  a  trade  solution  will  be  in- 
evitably destructive  of  our  leadership  in 
the  expanding  world  of  trade.  I  doubt 
that  many  of  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
approach  this  issue  simply  by  reacting  to 
Presidential  leadership  and  initiative  or 
by  applying  the  simplistic  rules  of  pro- 
tectionism or  free  trade  to  a  complex 
issue.  Much  dialog  will  be  necessary 
over  the  next  few  months.  It  will  be  heard 
both  in  this  land  and  abroad  and  it 
should  be  carried  on  in  a  spirit  which  will 
reassure  America  as  well  as  our  trading 
partners  that  American  interests  are 
being  rationally  advanced.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  study  the  issue  carefully,  to 
participate  in  the  dialog  constructively, 
to  respond  with  support  for  the  ideas  in- 
volved rather  than  the  agencies  advanc- 
ing them  and  to  consider  long-term  as 
well  as  short-term  Interests  of  a  high 
priority. 

THE  HONORABLE  EARLE  CABELL  OF 
TEXAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Steelman)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  former  distin- 
guished Member  of  this  body,  a  distin- 
guished citizen  of  my  home  city  of  E>allas, 
Tex. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill,  along 
with  20  other  of  my  colleagues  from 
Texas  on  Both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I 
should  like  at  this  point  to  read  into  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  bill: 

HJi.  4411 
A  bUl  to  name  a  Federal  office  building  In 
Dallas,  Texas,   tbe   "Earle   Cabell   Federal 
Building" 

Be  it  enohted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaeritatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  office  building  and  United  States 
court  house  at  HOC  Commerce  Street,  Dallas, 
Texas,  shall  hereafter  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  "Earle  Cabell  Federal  Building". 
Any  reference  in  a  law,  map,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  to  such  building  shall  be  held  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  "Earle  Cabell  Federal  Build- 
ing". 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Cabell  and  I  were 
opponents  in  the  last  election.  We  are 
members  of  different  parties.  However,  I 
believe  a  time  comes  when  we  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  as  Americans  must 
rise  above  pewty,  and  in  this  case  we  must 
pay  tribute  to  a  Member  who  has  served 
this  body  and  served  the  city  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  in  such  a  distinguished  fashion. 

Earle  Cabell  comes  from  a  Dallas  fam- 
ily with  a  tradition  of  public  service.  His 
father  and  his  grandfather  were  mayors 
of  Dallas. 

fc  1932,  Mr.  CabeU  and  his  two 
brothers  organized  Cabell's,  Inc.— dairies 
and  drlve-ln  food  stores— which  turned 
Into  one  of  Dallas'  highly  successful  busi- 
nesses. Earl  Cabell  served  as  secretary- 
treasurer,  executive  vice  president,  presi- 


dent, and  chsdrman  of  the  board  of  this 
organization. 

He  was  twice  elected  mayor  of  Dallas 
and  served  in  that  capacity  from  May  1, 
1961,  until  his  resignation  February  3. 
1964,  to  become  a  candidate  for  Congress. 
He  served  in  the  89th,  90th,  91st,  and 
92d  Congresses. 

Earle  Cabell  has  contributed  much  to 
the  professional,  civic,  and  philanthropi- 
cal  life  of  Dallas.  He  is  a  former  director 
and  member  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Grand  Avenue  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Dallas,  Tex.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Dallas 
Country  Club,  the  Dallas  Athletic  Club, 
McKinney  Club  Lake  and  City  Club. 

His  services  to  the  people  of  Dallas  are 
many  and  I  feel  that  it  is  just  and  ap- 
propriate that  this  building  be  named 
after  him,  for  it  was  largely  through  his 
efforts  that  it  was  constructed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STEELMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
granted  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  Ufe, 
character,  and  public  service  of  the  Hon- 
orable Earle  Cabell. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMENDING  PRESIDENT  NIXON 
FOR  HIS  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  RE- 
GARDING WAR  IN  VIETNAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 12  the  Minnesota  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  a  house  resolution  com- 
mending President  Nixon  for  his  achieve- 
ment in  negotiating  the  Vietnam  cease- 
fire agreement,  and  the  return  of  our 
prisoners  of  war. 

I  Join  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  Minnesota  House,  in  which  body  I 
formerly  served,  and  include,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  the  resolution: 

Resolution    bt    the    State    of    Minnisota 

Legislature 
(A  House  resolution  commending  President 

Nixon  for  his  accomplishments  regarding 

the  war  In  Vietnam) 

Whereas,  President  Nixon  has  served  the 
American  people  for  four  years  as  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive; and 

Whereas,  he  has  contributed  to  the  ideal  of 
world  peace  by  Improving  communication 
and  understanding  between  the  powers  of 
East  and  West;  and 

Whereas,  President  Nixon,  with  determina- 
tion, has  sought  to  effect  a  cease-fire  In  Viet- 
nam by  means  of  formal  negotiation,  an  ear- 
nest dedication  to  peace  and  the  return  of 
prisoners  of  war :  Now,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  that 
commendation  be  extended  to  President 
Nixon  for  his  achievement,  and  that  the 
wholehearted  supp>ort  of  the  Members  of  this 
House,  as  well  as  the  American  people  as  a 
whole,  be  given  to  the  President. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Minnesota  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tlon  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 


the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Min- 
nesota Representatives  and  Senators  in  Con- 
gress. 

Adopted  by  the  House,  State  of  Minnesota. 
February  12,  1973. 

Maktin  Olav  Sabo, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Edwakd  a.  Buhdick, 
Chief  Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


CONGRF.SSIONAL  FAN  CLUB  OF 
JOHN  VOLPE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tJtie  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  iMrs.  Heck- 
ler) Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  safe  to  sa.v  that  the  con- 
gressional fan  cftub  of  John  Voipe  has 
many  members,  i  am  certainly  one  and 
I  know  a  great  many  of  my  colleagues 
are,  too. 

"Those  of  us  who  know  him  and  have 
done  business  with  him  in  the  various 
public  oflBces  he  has  held  can  afford,  from 
the  vantage  point,  to  speak  well  of  him 
and  to  wish  him  only  the  best  as  he 
moves  on  to  still  another  critical  post. 

Perhaps  the  best  measure  of  the  re- 
gard in  which  John  Volpe  is  held  by  his 
friends  and  constituents  is  the  fact  that 
he  is  not  without  honor  in  his  own  home 
State.  As  former  head  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  public  works  and  former 
(jovemor  of  the  Commonwealth,  he  is 
just  as  popular  in  Massachusetts  today 
as  he  ever  was. 

I  offer  for  substsmtiation  an  editorial 
that  was  recently  broadcast  over  radio 
station  WEEI  In  Boston  regarding  John 
Volpe.  To  which  I  would  like  to  add  my 
own  expression  of  gratitude  and  every 
good  wish  for  the  future. 
Editorul 
An  editorial  isn't  a  biography,  and  today 
that's  a  shame.  Because  the  story  of  John 
Volpe  is  always  worth  retelling.  The  latest 
chapter  In  his  truly  remarkable  life  story 
was  written  in  Washington  recently  when 
during  the  first  term  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration, he  was  named  Ambassador  to  Italy. 
As  White  House  Press  Secretary  Ronald 
Zlegler  put  It:  John  Volpe  "will  be  retrac- 
ing a  Journey  that  brought  his  own  parents 
to  this  country  as  penniless  Immigrants  at 
the  turn  of  the  century." 

John  Volpe's  journey  was  tough,  but  always 
uphill.  He  formed  his  own  construction  com- 
pany during  the  depths  of  the  depression  and 
built  it  Into  a  multl-mllUon  dollar  opera- 
tion. Most  Horatio  Alger  stories  end  right 
there,  but  not  John  Volpe's.  Successful  in 
private  life,  he  launched  a  new  career — one 
dedicated  to  honest  public  service.  He  rose 
from  head  of  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Works,  to  the  nation's  first  Federal 
Highway  Administrator,  to  Ctovernor  of  this 
Commonwealth,  to  the  Nixon  Cabinet. 

In  Washington,  they  were  ready  to  call 
the  new  Transportation  Secretary'  a  "road 
man,"  expecting  him  to  continue  the  on- 
going process  of  turning  out  ribbons  of  con- 
crete. True,  highways  were  built  during  his 
years  at  Transportation,  but  John  Volpe 
could  see  that  the  nation's  needs  were  more 
complex  than  Just  concrete.  And  soon.  Sec- 
retary Volpe  was  a  proponent  of  using  dol- 
lars from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  mass 
transit. 

WEEI  was  proud  not  only  to  editorially 
endorse  John  Volpe  for  Governor,  but  also 
to  support  his  many  outstanding  programs 
for    the    Commonwealth.    Now    John    Volpe 
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g(«s  to  Rome  as  the  first  Italian-American 
t(  serve  as  Ambassador  to  Italy.  WKEI  Is  sure 
h  s  handling  of  this  post  will  some  day  be 
a<  ded  to  Mr.  Volpe's  long  list  of  successful 
achievements.  For  as  an  old  proverb  says, 
"ITothlng  succeeds  like  success." 
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PiASE  m  PLAN  CALLS  FOR  CAU- 
TION—AND ACTION  BY  THE  CON- 
GRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pi  evlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man  from  California  (Mr.  McFallj 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  93d 
C  )ngress  soon  will  consider  legislation  to 
rtnew  the  Economic  Stabilization  Act. 
T  lere  is  growing  indication  that  this  act 
si  ould  be  amended  to  do  more  than  sim- 
p]Y  extend  the  time  for  the  executive 
d«  partment  to  establish  wage  and  price 
c(  ntrols. 

I  soon  will  introduce  a  legislative  pro- 
p<sal  that  will  amend  the  act  to  make 
mandatory  the  price  guidelines  of  phase 
II  for  all  corporations  controlling  assets 
oi  any  sales  of  more  than  $500  million. 

The  administration  has  tried  unsuc- 
cf  ssfully  to  control  inflation  and  spiral- 
in?  costs  affecting  many  areas  and  com- 
mxlities — including  food.  Beginning  in 
1£70,  the  administration  created  2  mil- 
li<  m  more  unemployed  in  an  effort  to  slow 
the  rate  of  inflation.  As  we  all  know, 
tt  is  failed  and  the  administration  resort- 
ec  to  phase  I  and  phase  n  price  controls 
pieviously  authorized  by  the  Congress 
but  scoffed  at  by  the  administration. 
E;  ght  months  before  the  President  in- 
vc  ked  price  controls,  I  was  joined  by  65 
of  my  colleagues  in  introducing  leglsla- 
tidn  that  would  have  led  to  establish- 
m;nt  of  controls  on  the  larger  corpora- 
tl(  ins. 

Dr.  Gardiner  C.  Means,  an  eminent 
ecanomist,  has  written  a  most  engaging 
aiLicle  on  the  subject  that  appeared  in 
the  Simday,  February  18,  edition  of  the 
"W  ashlngton  Post.  The  legislation  that  I 
pi  in  to  introduce  will  embody  many  of 
til  e  suggestions  offered  by  Dr.  Means.  I 
w  sh  to  enter  at  this  {)oint  in  the  Record 
th  s  text  of  this  important  article : 
B!  WARE  Phase  III — Ob.  How  Congress  Cak 

PiGHT  Failcre,  Loss  or  Power  and  Learn 

To  LrvE  WrtH  Controls 

(By  Oardlner  C.  Means) 

While  Congress  complains  that  the  White 
H(  use  has  been  usurping  Its  powers,  the  peril 
in  the  economic  field  Is  that  Congress  might 
gl  'e  President  NUon  a  blank  check  for  Phase 
n ;  of  his  antl-lnflatlon  program — a  plan  that 
m  \,y  well  put  more  people  out  of  work  wlth- 
ov  t  curbing  rising  prices  and  further  weaken 
CO  ifldence  In  the  dollar. 

Phe  dangers  In  Phase  III  arise  from  a  fault/ 
dt  ignosls  of  the  forces  creating  today's  In- 
Bi  tlon.  The  Nixon  administration,  which  ap- 
peurs  ready  to  repeat  Its  earlier  mistake  of 
re  ylng  heavily  on  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 
Is  still  treating  Inflation  as  If  It  were  the 
re  lult  or  aftermath  of  too  much  money 
ch  aslng  to  few  goods,  a  textbook  inflation 
st  immlng  from  excess  demand.  B-Jt  In  the 
pe  Bt  four  years  there  has  been  no  excess 
dc  mand.  Indeed,  In  the  past  20  years,  when 
pi  Ices  rose  60  per  cent,  there  was  only  a 
yew  and  a  half,  during  1967  and  1968.  when 
ill:  ere  was  excess  demand. 

Eiatber,  most  of  our  price  Increases  have 


come  from  two  quite  different  types  of  In- 
flation, both  of  which  are  operating  today. 

INFLATION   IN   RECESSION 

The  first,  which  Is  our  major  problem, 
arises  from  the  exercise  of  market  power.  It 
can  be  initiated  by  business  managers  in  an 
effort  to  widen  profit  margins.  It  can  be 
caused  by  labor  leaders  seeking  excessive  pay 
Increases.  In  either  case,  it  is  an  "adminis- 
trative" inflation  that  does  not  rely  on  clas- 
sic supply-demand  forces. 

Such  Inflation  can  occur  whether  employ- 
ment Is  full  or  less  than  full,  and  whether 
we  are  in  a  recession,  as  we  were  In  1969-70. 
in  stagnation,  as  in  1971,  or  in  a  recovery. 
In  any  of  these  periods  administrative  Infla- 
tion can  show  up  In  price  rises  for  autos, 
steel,  machinery  and  other  products  of  the 
concentrated,   less   competitive   Industries. 

The  first  clear  case  of  an  administrative 
inflation  occurred  in  the  1950s.  Prom  1953 
to  1958,  the  wholesale  price  Index  climbed 
8  per  cent  (see  Chart  1  on  Page  B4)  at  the 
same  time  that  manufacturers  Idled  an  In- 
creasing portion  of  their  production  capacity 
and  Joblessness  became  excessive.  What  we 
had,  In  short,  was  simultaneous  Inflation  and 
recession,  something  Impossible,  according  to 
the  textbooks. 

In  Is  clear  that  the  major  cause  of  the 
wholesale  price  rise  was  a  36  percent  boost  in 
steel  prices  and  substantial  price  Increases 
in  steel-using  Industries;  together,  these  ac- 
counted for  more  than  half  of  the  wholesale 
advance.  Subsequent  information  has  also 
made  It  clear  that  the  steel  pric«  boosts  in- 
volved a  considerable  widening  of  profit 
margins. 

RErLATION :     A    GOOD    THING 

The  second  Inflationary  force  we  are  ex- 
periencing today  Is  the  "reflation"  of  prices 
that  occurs  in  periods  of  recovery,  which  ex- 
plains part  of  the  recent  rise  in  food  prices. 

In  a  recession,  flexible  prices  such  as  those 
for  food,  cotton  and  hides  tend  to  fall  sharply. 
But  administered  prices,  especially  in  the 
less  competitive  industries,  tend  to  fall  little. 
In  a  recovery,  the  reverse  tends  to  happen: 
Prices  for  food  and  other  flexible  Items  tend 
to  bounce  back  the  most,  while  prices  In  the 
steel,  auto  and  other  concentrated  Industries 
tend  to  rise  the  least. 

This  Is  precisely  what  happened  in  the  De- 
pression and  post-Depression  period  (see 
Chart  2),  and  price  data  collected  from  buy- 
ers by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search show  that  it  also  happened  in  the 
recession-recovery  cycles  of  1957-58  and 
1960-61.  It  is  slmUarly  Involved  in  the  cur- 
rent recovery  from  the  1969-70  recession. 

Reflation  Is  a  necessary  part  of  the  recovery 
process  and  should  be  considered  a  good 
thing  that  helps  restore  balance  In  both 
prices  and  employment.  During  the  Depres- 
sion, for  example.  Joblessness  hit  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  concentrated  Industries  whose 
prices  had  fallen  the  least;  the  later  job  re- 
covery also  came  mostly  in  these  Industries. 
What  happened  was  that  rising  demand 
during  the  recovery  lifted  the  more  sensitive 
market  prices  while  It  Increased  employment 
in  the  concentrated  industries  whose  prices 
were  least  sensitive,  thus  restoring  the  pre- 
Depression  price  balance  and  full  employ- 
ment. 

The  current  reflation  thus  should  not  be 
Interfered  with.  The  big  problem  today  Is  to 
prevent  or  minimize  administrative  infla- 
tion. And  it  Is  the  failure  to  recognize  that 
we  are  faced  with  administrative  inflation. 
and  the  failure  to  apply  the  lessons  of  the 
past,  that  constitute  the  current  danger. 

DISMAL  FAILURES 

On  two  past  occasions,  the  effort  to  treat 
adminlstratlv*  inflation  by  measures  de- 
signed to  control  demand  inflation  resulted 
In  dismal  failures. 


In  1957,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  sought 
to  control  the  administrative  Inflation  of 
the  1950s  through  a  tight  money  policy  that 
more  than  halted  the  growth  of  the  nominal 
stock  of  money  and  produced  a  10  per  cent 
drop  in  the  real  stock  of  money.  This  pre- 
cipitated the  recession  of  1958. 

The  failure  of  this  effort  arose  from  the 
fact  that,  while  a  tight  money  policy  can 
control  demand  inflation,  it  cannot  control 
an  administrative  Inflation.  This  was  ac- 
knowledged in  1959  by  the  chief  economic 
adviser  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Wood- 
lief  Thomas,  who  noted  that  "Recent  discus- 
sion of  the  Influence  of  administered  prices, 
stimulated  by  .  .  .  the  Kefauver  Committee! 
has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  problems  of  In- 
flation and  fluctuations  In  economic  activ- 
ity and  employment.  This  contribution  Is  in 
pointing  out  that  there  are  unstablllzlng 
forces  in  pricing  actions  of  the  private  econ- 
omy— on  the  part  of  both  labor  and  man- 
agement— that  cannot  be  effectively  con- 
trolled or  corrected  by  government  actions 
in  the  area  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies." 

The  Nixon  administration's  first  attempt 
to  control  inflation,  beginning  in  1969.  was 
also  a  complete  failure  due  to  faulty  diagno- 
sis. 

On  taking  office.  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced that  prices  and  wage  rates  would 
be  left  to  the  free  market  and  inflation 
would  be  controlled  by  fiscal  and  monetary 
means.  A  large  budget  surplus,  based  on 
the  Johnson  surtax,  was  maintained 
throughout  1969,  and  so  tight  a  money 
policy  was  adopted  that  expansion  in  the 
money  stock  was  halted.  There  was  no  ex- 
cess in  demand.  Yet  In  1969  the  wholesale 
price  index  rose  4.8  per  cent,  more  than 
twice  the  rate  of  the  years  from  mld-1965  to 
the  end  of  1968. 

In  his  1970  Economic  Report,  the  Presi- 
dent tried  to  explain  this  price  rise  by  say- 
ing, "The  inflation  unleashed  after  mid-1965 
had  gathered  powerful  momentum  by  the 
time  this  administration  took  office  a  year 
ago."  He  called  the  growth  of  total  spending 
"the  driving  force  of  the  Inflation"  and  out- 
lined a  program  to  "slow  down  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  demand." 

The  program  was  to  take  the  heat  out  of 
the  Inflation  by  creating  2Vi  years  of  stag- 
nation. Economic  growth  was  to  be  halted  by 
mid-1970,  followed  by  two  years  In  which 
the  gross  national  product  was,  by  plan,  to 
be  kept  some  830  billion  below  the  econ- 
omy's estimated  potential.  This  called  for 
putting  an  additional  2  million  people  out 
of  work  so  as  to  Increase  the  unemploy- 
jnent  rate  to  about  6  per  cent. 

ADMISSION   OF   FAILTTRE 

This  brutal  plan  was  successful  in  creat- 
ing stagnation  (see  Chart  3.)  The  continued 
budget  surplus  became  a  restraining  force 
and  the  money  stock,  measured  In  constant 
purchasing  power,  was  reduced.  Real  de- 
mand declined.  Industrial  production  started 
dofwn  in  the  summer  of  1969,  and  unemploy- 
ment increased  as  planned.  By  the  end  of 
1970,  the  objective  of  6  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment had  been  achieved. 

But  stagnation  did  not  prevent  Inflation. 
The  reason  is  simple.  The  driving  force  of 
the  Inflation  in  1969  was  not  "the  growth 
of  total  spending."  Rather,  the  President  had 
unleashed  the  forces  of  administrative  ln'3a- 
tlon  by  rejecting  the  price-wage  gruldellne 
principle.  The  Inflation  in  the  1969-70  reces- 
sion was  entirely  administrative  Inflation,  the 
kind  of  inflation  that  Woodllef  "niomas  had 
said  could  not  be  controlled  by  flscal  and 
monetary  measures. 

The  administrative  character  of  this  In- 
flatlon-ln-recesslon  Is  e%5lly  shown  by  exam- 
ining the  main  sources  of  the  rise  In  the 
wholesale  price   ladex    (see   Chart  4).  The 
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great  bulk  of  the  price  Increase  during  the 
recession  was  contributed  by  the  concen- 
trated industries.  In  the  more  competitive 
Industries,  prices  went  up  little  or  went 
down.  The  only  exception  was  the  fuel  and 
power  index,  which  rose  11  percent,  largely 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  pollution-free 
fuels. 

The  dismal  failure  of  this  program  was 
acknowledged  by  the  August,  1971,  price- 
wage  freeze  after  it  bad  already  cost  the 
country  nearly  $50  billion  in  lost  ONP  and 
promised  more  loes  until  reflation  could  re- 
store full  employment.  No  apology  was  given 
to  the  millions  who  suffered  unnecessary  un- 
employment or  to  the  stockholders  whoae 
profits  were  reduced. 

KENNEDY   GtJmEPOSTS 

Now.  with  the  new  emphasis  on  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  and  with  the  weakening 
of  price  and  wage  controls  In  Phase  III,  It 
looks  as  If  the  Nixon  administration  is  about 
to  repeat  these  same  errors.  This  is  all  the 
more  disturbing  because  we  have  had  im- 
portantly successful  experiences  in  the  con- 
trol of  administrative  Inflation,  the  Kennedy 
guldeposts  and  the  Nixon  Phase  I  and  n. 
which  point  the  way  toward  an  effective 
program. 

The  Kennedy  guldeposts  directly  faced  the 
problem  of  administrative  Inflation.  When 
the  program  was  being  drafted  in  1961,  un- 
employment was  above  6  per  cent  and  the 
problem  was  recognized  as  one  of  preventing 
administrative  inflation  while  expanding  de- 
mand through  flscal  and  monetary  measvires 
to  achieve  full  employment. 

The  Kennedy  program  was  both  an  out- 
standing success  and  a  partial  failure.  Its 
success  was  In  holding  down  administrative 
Inflation  while  achieving  full  employment. 
By  the  fall  of  1965,  unemployment  was  down 
close  to  4  per  cent.  Labor  had  adhered  to 
the  wage  guldeposts  so  closely  that  the  labor 
cost  per  unit  of  manufacturing  output  was 
down  3  per  cent.  Management  had  not  ad- 
hered as  closely  and  Industrial  prices  rose 
a  little.  This  in  Itself  was  not  serious  and 
might  have  been  corrected.  Nearly  full  em- 
ployment had  been  achieved  with  an  annual 
rise  in  the  wholesale  price  index  of  only  0.6 
per  cent. 

But  this  goal  had  been  achieved  at  the 
expense  of  a  serious  distortion  in  the  rela- 
tion between  prices  and  wage  rates  because 
the  guldepost  program  took  no  account  of 
the  reflation,  rise  In  the  more  competitive 
prices,  which  was  appropriate  to  recovery. 
The  increase  In  demand  which  reduced  the 
unemployment  rate  from  over  6  per  cent 
to  4  per  cent  could  be  expected  to  raise  the 
average  of  farm  prices  and  other  flexible 
market  prices  substantially  and  produce  only 
a  small  Increase  In  the  most  administered 
prices,  thus  bringing  a  moderate  Increase  in 
prices  and  living  costs.  Yet  the  wage  guide- 
post  took  no  account  of  this  appropriate 
rise  in  living  costs. 

NO    DEMAND    INFLATION 

Because  of  the  failure  to  Include  a  cost- 
of-living  factor  in  the  wage  guldepost.  the 
program  suffered  a  partial  breakdown.  By 
1965.  the  rise  In  living  costs  had  absorbed 
more  than  a  third  of  labor's  legitimate  pro- 
ductivity gains  and  had  significantly  wid- 
ened profit  margins. 

When  this  unfairness  became  obvious, 
labor  refused  to  play  ball  and  forced  wage 
Increases  larger  than  the  Increases  In  pro- 
ductivity. Management,  striving  to  maintain 
the  widened  profit  margins,  passed  along 
the  increases  In  labor  costs.  This  struggle 
lifted  the  wholesale  Index  by  another  3.5 
per  cent  from  mld-1965  to  mld-1967  and 
brought  wages  and  profits  more  nearly  Into 
line  with  each  other. 

Even  with  the  partial  breakdown  of  the 
wage  guldepost,  full  employment  was  main- 
tained throughout  1966  and  1967,  and  the 


rise  In  the  wholesale  price  Index  from  mld- 
1961  to  mld-1967  was  only  6  per  cent — Just 
a  little  more. than  the  refiatlon  that  could 
have  been  expected  in  moving  from  more 
than  6  per  cent  unemployed  to  the  3.8  per 
cent  reached  In  1967. 

In  no  part  of  this  i)€rlod  Is  there  evidence 
of  demand  inflation.  Farm  and  other  sen- 
sitive market  prices  roee  rapidly  until  rela- 
tively full  employment  was  reached,  but  they 
were  little  higher  in  mld-1967  than  in  mld- 
1965.  Most  of  the  rise  in  those  two  years  was 
administrative  as  labor  sought  to  recover 
from  the  unfairness  of  the  wage  guldepost. 

It  seems  likely  that,  with  an  appropriate 
living-cost  provision  in  the  wage  guldepost, 
the  full  reflation  could  have  been  accom- 
plished by  1965  with  negligible  administra- 
tive inflation,  and  full  employment  could 
have  been  maintained  without  further  Infla- 
tion. 

THE    NIXON   PROGRAM 

The  Nixon  guidelines  program.  Initiated  in 
August,  1971.  after  the  failure  of  the  stagna- 
tion policy,  also  directly  faced  both  the  need 
to  control  administered  prices  and  the  neces- 
sity of  reflation. 

The  guidelines  Introduced  in  Phase  n  were 
a  distinct  improvement  over  the  Kennedy 
guldeposts  in  three  respects.  The  wage  guide- 
line included  as  a  factor  for  the  cost-of-living 
rise  that  could  be  expected  from  reflation, 
and  the  price  guideline  focused  on  contain- 
ing proflt  margins,  which  allowed  businesses 
to  increase  profits  by  producing  more  but  not 
by  increasing  prices  relative  to  costs.  Finally, 
Phase  II  was  backed  by  authority  to  exercise 
controls. 

Phases  I  and  II  were  quite  successful  Ui 
preventing  administrative  Inflation.  In  the 
first  15  months  to  November,  1972,  the 
weighted  Index  for  the  six  most  concentrated 
Indxistrial  groups  of  Chart  IV  went  up  only 
2.2  per  cent,  while  that  for  the  three  mixed 
groups  went  up  3  per  cent,  mostly  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  pollution-free  fuels.  Both 
of  those  Increases  could  be  expected  as  a  part 
of  the  reflation  accompanjriug  the  partial  re- 
covery. The  cost-of-living  factor  meant  that 
the  non-farm  labor  cost  per  unit  of  output 
Increased,  but  by  less  than  1.5  per  cent. 

On  competitive  prices,  special  develop- 
ments led  to  price  Increases  exceeding  those 
to  be  expected  from  reflation  alone.  A  severe 
drought  in  Texas  and  the  destructive  corn 
blight  in  1970  broke  the  cattle  cycles  so  that 
less  meat  and  fewer  hides  were  available  In 
1972.  Then  drought  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  forced  up  grain  and  feed  prices  and. 
in  turn,  produced  abnormally  high  prices  for 
hogs,  poultry  and  eggs,  and  also  caused  a 
further  increase  in  beef  prices. 

Next  summer,  as  the  effects  of  these  ab- 
normal developments  pass,  food  prices  could 
be  expected  to  fall  if  there  Is  no  further  re- 
covery. With  a  complete  recovery  to  full  em- 
ployment, the  reflation  can  be  expected  to  be 
completed  without  much  further  rise  in  food 
prices,  particularly  If  farm  production  Is  al- 
lowed to  expand. 

A    FAIR    DEAL 

Phases  I  and  n  have  also  been  substan- 
tially fair  to  both  labor  and  capital.  In  the 
last  half  of  1972,  the  division  between  capital 
and  labor  of  the  Income  generated  by  non- 
flnanclal  corporations  has  been  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  In  1969  and  as  that 
In  the  eight  years  of  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration. While  proflts  per  unit  of  output 
have  gone  up  faster  than  the  compensation 
to  labor.  Interest  costs  per  unit  of  output 
have  gone  up  less,  so  that  the  total  compen- 
sation to  capital  and  to  labor  have  risen  to- 
gether. 

The  success  of  Phases  I  and  II  In  prevent- 
ing administrative  inflation  suggests  the  need 
for  retaining  this  type  of  program  until  re- 
flation Is  complete  and  full  employment  is 
achieved. 


But  Instead  of  perfecting  the  controls  over 
administrative  Inflation,  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration persists  in  returning  to  the  myth  of 
a  momentum  from  demand  inflation  and  in 
emphasizing  flscal  and  monetary  restraints. 
Thus,  the  Presidents  1973  Economic  Report, 
after  recognizing  the  existence  of  non-classi- 
cal inflation,  attributes  it  to  momentum  from 
the  preceding  demand  inflation,  saying:  "In- 
flationary expectations  and  behavior  left  over 
from  the  country's  experience  since  1966, 
even  though  reduced  in  1972  from  previous 
heights,  have  not  been  completely  elimi- 
nated." 

The  demand  inflation  arising  from  the 
Vietnam  war  was  Indeed  real,  but  It  did  not 
start  until  mld-1967.  In  calendar  1966,  the 
federal  budget  was  In  essential  balance,  and 
In  the  first  half  of  1967  there  was  practically 
no  Increase  in  the  wholesale  price  Index.  But 
with  the  economy  already  at  full  employ- 
ment, rapidly  increasing  military  needs  could 
be  expected  to  produce  an  excess  in  demand 
and  a  demand  inflation  unless  other  demand 
was  restricted. 

THE    JOHNSON    SLTtTAX 

This  danger  of  demand  inflation  was  well 
recognized  by  the  administration,  and  in 
January,  1967.  President  Johnson  recom- 
mended a  G  per  cent  surtax  to  be  effective 
by  mld-1967.  The  Congress  failed  to  act.  The 
President  repeated  his  request  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1967.  raising  the  requested  rate  to  10 
per  cent.  Again.  In  January,  1968,  the  Presi- 
dent repeated  his  request. 

It  was  not  until  mld-1968  that  the  surtax 
finally  passed,  a  year  and  a  half  too  lat«  By 
that  time,  demand  Inflation  had  carried  the 
wholesale  price  Index  up  at  an  annual  rate 
of  2.2  per  cent  from  Its  mld-19C7  level,  with 
the  increase  approximately  equal  for  com- 
petitive and  administered  prices. 

The  surtax  brought  the  federal  budget  Into 
essential  balance  by  the  last  quarter  of  1968 
and  Insured  a  substantial  surplus  In  1969.  It 
seems  probable  that,  if  the  surtax  had  been 
passed  in  early  1967  and  the  guldepost  policy 
stressed,  full  employment  could  have  been 
maintained  without  either  demand  Inflation 
or  serious  administrative  inflation.  As  it  was. 
the  prime  source  of  the  1967-68  demand  in- 
flation had  been  removed  by  the  end  of  1968 

Actually,  there  was  no  excess  demand  when 
President  Nixon  took  office  and  little  momen- 
tum from  the  preceding  year  and  a  half  of 
mild  demand  Inflation.  And  today  one  can- 
not take  seriously  the  claim  that  a  year  and  a 
half  of  demand  Inflation  in  1967-68  at  the 
rate  of  2.2  per  cent  a  year  could  engender  such 
a  momentum  that,  with  no  excess  in  demand 
in  1969,  wholesale  prices  would  rise  4.8  per 
cent  and  that  four  years  later,  with  a  reces- 
sion in  between,  momentum  from  the  earlier 
inflation  is  still  the  problem. 

THE  DANGERS   AHEAD 

Because  of  this  faulty  diagnosis  and  the 
President's  willingness  to  use  unemployed 
workers  as  an  Instrument  of  policy,  there  are 
serious  dangers  in  the  Phase  III  program  he 
announced  last  month. 

The  first  danger  is  that  flscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  will  again  be  used  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  an  administrative  Inflation  that  It 
cannot  control.  This  would  create  more  un- 
emplojTnent  without  reducing  the  pressures 
producing  administrative  inflation.  The  ap- 
propriate level  of  demand  In  the  economy 
win  not  have  been  reached  until  full  em- 
ployment Is  attained  and  maintained.  A  re- 
strictive fiscal  and  monetary  program  can 
prevent  demand  inflntion.  but  it  cannot  pre- 
vent the  arbitrary  lifting  of  prices  and  wage 
rates  in  the  less  competitive  industries  or 
achieve  price  reductions  where  costs  have 
gone  down. 

The  Phase  III  guidance  program  may  turn 
out  to  be  so  weak  that  it  will  allow  substan- 
tial administrative  inflation,  regardless  of  Mr 
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Nixon's  "big  stick"  In  the  closet.  The  proflt 
a  argln  provisions  have  already  been  weak- 
ei  led  to  the  point  that  there  would  be  room 
t(  I  considerable  administrative  Inflation  even 
11  the  giildellnes  were  consistently  adhered 
t<  I.  And  the  administrative  Inflation  Is  likely 
t(  be  greater  still  because  the  pressures  for 
aflherence  have  been  greatly  relaxed. 

The  last  danger  Is  that  the  employment 
gbal  win  be  too  niggardly.  Even  apart  from 
h  iman  considerations,  each  extra  500,000  per- 
si  ins  employed  can  produce  an  extra  $6  bll- 
11  >n  or  $7  billion  of  production,  while  the 
r<  suiting  wages,  profits  and  taxes  can  pro- 
V  de  a  corresponding  market. 

In  the  light  of  aU  this.  It  is  vital  that  Con- 
gress refuse  to  simply,  renew  the  Economic 
S;abUlzatlon  Act  expiring  April  30.  A  mere 
r(  newal,  leaving  It  entirely  up  to  Mr.  Nixon 
t<  I  use  this  crucial  authority  as  he  wishes, 
■w  QUld  be  an  abdication  by  Congress  of  Its 
ri  sponslblUty  for  basic  policy  and  another 
tfaQsferral  of  vast  power  to  the  White  House. 

A    NECESSARY    NUISANCE 

Rather,  Congress  should  make  mandatory 
tie  price  guidelines  of  Phase  II  for  all  cor- 
p  >rations  controlling  assets,  or  having  year- 
sales,  of  more  than  8500  million.  To  en- 
thls  policy.  Congress  should  create  an 
Interim  wage-price   guidance  board  equlva- 
to  the  President's  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
1,  thus  making  that  unit  accountable  to 
e  Congress  as  well  as  to  the  White  House. 
Efuslnesses   with   assets   or  sales   below  the 
million    cutoff    should    operate    under 
>luntary  guidelines  unless  the  wage-price 
finds    that    mandatory    controls    are 
necessary. 

The  wage  guidelines  should  parallel  those 
fdr  prices:  mandatory  for  workers  In  corpo- 
n  ,tlons  with  assets  or  yearly  sales  of  more 
tl  lan  WOO  million,  voluntary  for  others  un- 
less the  wageprlce  board  decides  otherwise. 

Nor  should  Congress  stop  there.  The  legis- 
lation should  make  Congress'  Intent  specific 
aiid'clear  on  several  other  fronts : 

It  should  adopt  4  per  cent  unemployment 
a*  the  Interim  goal  for  the  end  of  1973  and 
3js  per  cent  for  the  end  of  1974. 

It  should  recognize  that  some  reflation  Is 
be  expected  in  moving  from  the  present 

of  employment  to  the  interim  goals. 

It  should  approve  the  principle  of  a  full 

1  aployment   budget — a   budget   that   would 

b  dance  at  the  Interim  employment  goal  but 

>]  )erate  with  a  deficit  when  unemployment 

more  than  the  Interim  goal  and  a  sur- 

when  unemployment  is  less  than  the 

Interim  goal. 

It  should  direct  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 

adopt  a  "full  employment  monetary  pol- 

"  under  which  It  would  expand  the  mone- 

I  ry  stock  to  that  level  estimated  as  neces- 

to  support  the  Interim  Job  goal  but  not 

an  extent  that  would  result  In  excess  de- 

n|and  and  demand  Inflation. 

In  passing  such  legislation,  Congress  must 
«  b )  aware  that  while  ^ontrols  are  a  nuisance 
t(i  both   management'  and  labor,  that  nul- 
si.nce  would  be  small  compared  to  the  "nui- 
sance" the  President  Was  willing  to  Impose 
Individuals  by  puctlng  2  million  people 
of  work  In  his  earlier  attempt  to  con- 
inflatlon. 
The  Congress  should  also  recognize  that 
distortions    can    be    expected    In    the 
economy    as    a    result    of    prolonged    price- 
guidance  (though  the  President's  1973 
Stonomlc  Report  was  not  able  to  report  any 
I  gnlflcant  distortions  to  date  or  any  other 
l^lflcant  costs  of  the  guideline  program), 
such  distortions  as  may  develop  In  the 
nfext  two  years  are  likely  to  be  Insignificant 
ci  »mpared  to  the  distortions  that  would  arise 
\Mlth  administrative  Inflation.  And  the  costs 
likely  to  be  Insignificant  compared  with 
tie  advantages  of  a  quick  return  to  full  em. 
pfoyment. 

Such  an  Interim  program  should  allay 
t  le  fear  In  foreign  quarters  of  runaway  In- 
flitlon  in  the  United  States  an^give  ample 


time  to  develop  a  more  permanent  program 
to  maintain  full  employment  without  ad- 
ministrative Inflation. 
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THE  PORT  WORTH  FIVE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  <Ms.  Abztjg)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fort 
Worth  Five  are  a  group  of  Irish-Ameri- 
cans from  the  New  York  City  area  who 
were  hailed  before  a  grand  jury  in — of 
all  places — Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  last  sum- 
mer and  jailed  without  bail  when  they 
sought  to  assert  their  constitutional 
rights  under  the  fifth  amendment. 

Apparently,  it  is  alleged  that  these  in- 
dividuals were  involved  with,  or  know 
something  about  the  procurement  of 
weapons  for  the  Irish  Republican  Army. 
None  of  these  five  men  has  any  criminal 
record.  All  are  well- regarded  in  their 
home  communities,  and  three  are  the 
fathers  of  families  and  own  their  own 
homes. 

The  five  men  involved — Thomas  Laf- 
fey,  Matthias  Reilly,  Kenneth  Tiemey, 
Daniel  Crawford,  and  Paschal  Mora- 
han — were  in  jail  for  several  months  last 
summer  and  fall,  then  were  admitted  to 
bail  by  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  pending  the 
appeal  of  their  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  Last  week,  the  Supreme  Court 
declined  to  hear'  the  case,  and  so  they 
have  been  rearrested  and  are  once  more 
confined  to  the  Tarrant  County  jail  in 
Fort  Worth. 

One  basic  question  underlying  this  en- 
tire case  is  why  this  investigation  is  be- 
ing carried  on  in  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  The 
witnesses  are  from  New  York,  the  al- 
leged gun  running  was  to  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  indictments  of  a  related  na- 
ture have  been  handed  down  in  New 
York  by  another  Federal  grand  jury. 
This  venue,  which  is  wholly  incompati- 
ble with  the  rights  of  witnesses,  was  se- 
lected, according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
"because  of  the  high  regard  in  which 
Attorney  General  Kleindlenst  holds  the 
local  U.S.  attorney  and  district  judge." 

I  submit  that  this  rationale  is  hardly 
a  proper  basis  for  locating  a  grand  jury 
investigation;  it  and  the  fact  of  the  in- 
dictments in  New  York  lead  me  to  won- 
der whether  the  Fort  Worth  Investiga- 
tion is  in  fact  just  another  administra- 
tion use  of  the  grand  jury  for  political 
harassment. 

Time  and  time  again,  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  refused  to  explain  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  the  reasons  for  this 
rather  unorthodox  procedure  and  venue. 
I  think  that  it  is  high  time  that  we  made 
a  formal  request  for  some  explanation 
and,  with  my  colleagues,  Jonathan  Bing- 
ham, Edward  Koch,  Benjamin  Rosen- 
thal, and  Robert  Tiernan,  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  resolution  of  inquiry  directed  to 
the  Attorney  General.  The  text  of  this 
resolution  is  as  follows : 

H.  Re3.  220 

Resolved, .  That  the  Attorney  General  be, 
and  he  Is  hereby  directed  to  furnish  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  ten  days 
after  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  with 
the  following  Information: 

1.  The  basis  of  the  venue  In  the  Northern 
District  of  Texas  of  the  present  grand  Jury 
Investigation  before  which  Kenneth  Tlerney, 


Thomas  Laffey,  Matthias  Reilly,  Paschal 
Morahan,  and  Daniel  Crawford  have  been 
summoned. 

2.  A  listing  of  any  other  districts  In  wnlch 
the  said  grand  Jury  Investigation  might  have 
been  conducted,  together  with  the  basis  of 
venue  for  each  such  district. 

3.  Whether  the  said  grand  jury  Investi- 
gation has  been  completed. 

Under  clause  5  of  the  House  Rule 
XXn,  this  resolution  of  Inquiry  must  be 
reported  back  to  the  House  within  7  leg- 
islative days  of  its  Introduction.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
to  which  it  has  been  referred,  will  hold 
early  hearings  on  it  and  will  report  it 
to  the  House  with  a  favorable  recommen- 
dation, so  that  we  can  at  last  get  to  the 
bottom  of  this  case.  The  resolution  makes 
no  judgment  on  the  propriety  of  the  in- 
vestigation or  on  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  anyone.  All  It  seeks  are  several  simple 
facts:  The  basis  of  the  venue  in  Fort 
Worth,  a  list  of  other  districts  in  which 
the  investigation  might  have  been 
brought,  and  whether  the  investigation 
has  been  concluded. 

I  have  also  reintroduced,  in  slightly 
modified  form,  my  bill  of  last  session 
which  would  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
grand  jury  and  special  grand  jury  pro- 
ceedings "for  the  convenience  of  wit- 
nesses, where  the  interests  of  justice  so 
require."  At  this  point,  I  Include  the  text 
of  that  bill  in  the  Record  : 

HJl.  4322 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chap- 
ter 215  of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  new  section: 
"§  3329.  Change  of  venue 

"(a)  For  the  convenience  of  witnesses, 
where  the  interests  of  Justice  so  require,  a 
district  court  shall  transfer  any  grand  Jury 
proceeding  or  Investigation  to  any  other 
district  where  It  might  properly  have  been 
convened. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  "district 
court"  Includes  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone;  and 
"district"  Includes  the  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  court." 

Sec.   2.   Chapter  216  of  title    18,  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  section: 
"S  3336  Change  of  venue 

"(a)  For  the  convenience  of  witnesses, 
where  the  Interests  of  Justice  so  require,  a 
district  court  shall  transfer  any  special  grand 
Jury  proceedings  or  Investigation  to  any  other 
district  where  It  might  properly  have  been 
convened. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  "district 
court"  Includes  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone;  and 
"district"  Includes  the  territorial  jiu-lsdic- 
tion  of  that  court." 


PRISONS  IN  TURMOIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Unde^  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ranged  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  crime  is 
costing  this  country  billions  and  billions 
of  dollars  a  year.  Drug-related  crimes 
alone  cause  Incredible  financial  losses, 
not  to  mention  human  losses.  A  drug  ad- 
dict with  a  $50-a-day  habit  has  to  steal 
more  than  $50,000  worth  of  property  a 
year  to  support  his  habits  and  there  are 
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more  than  300,000  addicts  in  the  United 
States.  The  addict  who  does  not  steal 
supports  his  habit  by  selling  illegal  drugs 
to  other  addicts.  The  high  rate  of  recidi- 
vism among  convicts  indicates  that  our 
prisons  have  been  no  more  than  revolv- 
ing doors.  Inmates  who  are  released  with 
$40  in  cash  and  a  new  suit  of  clothes  find 
that  society  continues  to  punish  them  for 
their  past  transgressions:  felons  and 
some  misdemesmEUits  frequently  lose 
their  rights  to  vote,  to  hdd  appointive, 
and  elective  public  office,  to  serve  as 
jurors,  to  testify  in  court,  to  obtain  pro- 
fessiwial,  business,  and  occupational  li- 
censes, to  enter  into  contracts,  to  take 
or  transfer  proper^,  and  to  sue  civilly. 
Is  it  then  any  won^r  that  on  a  nation- 
wide basis,  80  percent  of  all  felonies  are 
committed  by  ex-inmates? 

In  my  home  State  of  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, former  prisoners  are  barred  from 
working  in  a  place  selling  alcohoUc  bev- 
erages, in  a  bank,  or  in  an  insurance  ad- 
juster's office.  The  goal  of  a  civil  service 
system  is  to  hire  individuals  on  the  basis 
of  ability,  but  ex-oflfenders  in  New  York 
are  prohibited  from  being  licensed  for 
such  occupations  as  auctioneer,  junk 
dealer,  pharmacist,  dental  hygienlst,  un- 
dertaker, real  estate  salesman,  physio- 
therapist, or  taxi  driver.  California  can 
refuse  or  revoke  licenses  for  39  occupa- 
tions. Well-paying  jobs  are  not  available 
to  ex-ofifenders.  Unemployment  for 
former  offenders  is  from  four  to  five 
times  higher  than  that  of  the  general 
public  and  the  salaries  of  working  ex- 
offenders  are  less  than  that  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  with  the  majority  of  ex- 
Inmates  working  in  low-paid,  imskilled 
or  semiskilled  jobs. 

Federal  legislation  is  needed  to  pro- 
hibit pubUc  and  private  employers  from 
asking  about  arrest  records  on  job  ap- 
plications, and  law  enforcement  agencies 
should  be  prohibited  from  divulging  ar- 
rest records  unless  convictions  are  in- 
volved. Millions  of  persons  in  our  country 
may  be  hampered  in  finding  employment 
because  of  arbitrary  and  capricious  ac- 
tions by  police  officers  or  by  an  exercise 
of  an  officer's  judgment  under  duress. 
Of  particular  concern  is  the  fact  that 
black  people  have  long  been  subjected 
to  a  disproportionate  number  of  arrests, 
some  of  which  are  called  investigative 
arrests  and  frequently  resuljt  in  early 
release.  Nevertheless,  that  arrest  record, 
no  matter  what  its  disposition,  is  there 
on  the  books  to  hinder  full  job  potential. 

According  to  Daniel  Glaser  in  "The 
Effectiveness  of  a  Prison  and  Parole 
System,"  employment  is  usually  a  major 
factor  in  a  convicts  reintegration  into  the 
community.  A  failure  to  obtain  meaning- 
ful employment  may  lead  an  ex-ofifender 
to  a  return  to  crime.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  the  rate  of  recidivism  can 
be  cut  substantially  by  opening  new  doors 
for  employment  of  ex-offenders.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  administered 
a  bonding  assistance  program  whereby 
fldelity  bonds  were  posted  in  order  to 
protect  the  prospective  employer  from 
loss  due  to  theft  or  acts  of  dishonesty. 
The  program  provided  bonding  assist- 
ance to  more  than  3,400  persons,  most  of 
whom  were  ex-offenders.  Included  were 
inmates  released  after  completing  skill 


training  programs  conducted  in  correc- 
tional institutions  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  Less 
than  2  percent  defaulted  over  a  5- 
year  period,  and  a  State  official  admin- 
istering this  program  declared  that 
nationwide  statistics  regarding  the  pro- 
grams' loss  experience  indicate  that  the 
average  ex-offender  was  a  better  risk 
than  some  regular  company  employees. 
This  program  has  become  so  successful 
that  bonding  assistance  is  now  available 
to  all  institutions  where  skill  training 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  is  provided. 

An  offender  should  not  forget  what  he 
has  done ;  however,  after  he  has  paid  his 
debt  to  society  there  is  no  value  in  using 
his  record  of  crime  to  determine  eligibil- 
ity for  employment,  bonding  and  licens- 
ing. We  must  inspire  wrongdoers  to  hope 
and  work  for  a  second  chance.  We  must 
then  give  them  that  second  chance. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Chairmsm 
Claude  Pepper,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  has  studied  the  problems  correlat- 
ing recidivism  and  the  lack  of  rehabilita- 
tion in  our  corrections  system  today.  The 
Crime  Committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  need  for  penal  reform  and 
determined  that  the  bulk  of  correctional 
manpower  and  money  Is  institution 
oriented  and  that  real  alternatives  to  in- 
carceration are  largely  unexplored  or 
experimental,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  many  authorities  indicate  such  al- 
ternatives could  decrease  the  inmate 
population  by  40  percent  and,  for  the 
money  spent,  produce  at  least  as  good 
results.  Chairman  Pepper  discusses  the 
need  for  expunging  criminal  records  and 
restoring  civil  rights,  as  rehabiUtation 
tools,  in  "Prisons  in  Turmoil,"  an  article 
in  the  December  1972  issue  of  Federal 
Probation,  a  journal  of  correctional  phi- 
losophy and  practice  published  by  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons of  the  Department  of  Justice.  I 
introduce  that  article  into  the  Record 
herewith: 

Prisons  in  Tdrmoil 

(By  Claude  Pepper,  Chairman,  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives) 

Over  100  years  ago,  the  Nation's  leading 
prison  officials  met  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
in  recognition  of  the  importance  of  prison 
reform  established  the  National  Prison  As- 
sociation. Its  Declaration  of  Principles  has 
remained  to  this  day  the  bible  of  prison  re- 
form. "Reformation,"  they  declared,  "not 
vindictive  suffering,  should  be  the  purpose 
of  the  penal  treatment  of  prisoners." '  The 
tragedy  Is  that  what  was  set  forth  as  a  dec- 
laration of  goals  in  1870  still  remains  a  dec- 
laration of  goals  in  1972.  The  degrading  and 
dehumanizing  conditions  characteristic  of 
our  prisons  over  a  century  ago  are  still  preva- 
lent today.  We  need  only  look  at  Attica,  Ral- 
ford,  and  other  more  recent  prison  uprisings 
to  see  what  little  progress  reform  has  made. 

Soaring  crime  rates  provide  further  testi- 
mony to  the  failure  of  America's  prison  sys- 
tem, for  recidivism  is  responsible  for  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  this  country's  crime 
problem.  Nine  out  of  10  of  our  prisoners 
win  one  day  be  released  and  It  Is  estimated 
that  two-thirds  of  these  will  then  commit 
additional  crimes.-  In  fact,  it  Is  said  that 
ex-offenders  are  responsible  for  four  out  of 
every  five  felonies  commltteed  today.' 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


In  truth,  then,  it  seems  that  our  prisons 
are  not  "correctional"  Institutions  at  all  but 
rather  "crime  hatcheries"  which  produce 
men  and  women  more  deviant,  disturbed 
and  finely  sklUed  In  criminal  ways  than 
when  they  were  first  admitted. 

We  must  ask,  therefore,  why  our  prisons 
are  falling  to  rehabilitate?  And  how  we  can 
Improve  them?  With  these  questions  In 
mind,  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  held  hearings  in 
November  and  December  of  last  year  to  In- 
vestigate the  tragic  outbreaks  at  Attica  and 
Ralford.  If  we  could  determine  the  root 
causes  of  these  disturbances,  we  surmised 
that  we  could  perhaps  Isolate  the  major 
pi-oblems  of  our  correctional  system  as  a 
whole  and  thereby  find  effective  paths  to 
reform.  Because  our  committee's  principal 
concern  is  the  problem  of  crime,  we  were 
particularly  Interested  In  Ideas  and  programs 
which  would  have  an  Immediate  Impact  on 
reducing  the  rate  of  recidivism  by  those 
who  have  been  In  such  institutions.  This 
article  will  discuss  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems the  correctional  system  faces  today,  as 
illuminated  by  these  hearings,  and  some 
ideas  on  how  we  can  most  effectively  im- 
prove the  rehabilitation  process. 

Based  on  our  hearings  and  study  of  the 
problem,  we  concluded  that  the  failure  of  the 
rehabilitation  process  Is  caused  by  both  the 
Inprlson  and  poetprtson  experience.  Princi- 
pally, wo  need  to  phase  out  large  "correc- 
tional Institutions"  and  replace  them  with 
small  community-based  treatment  facilities 
and  programs.  Also,  we  need  to  utilize  those 
alternatives  to  Incarceration  which  have 
shown  some  success  In  reducing  recidivism 
rates,  such  as  probation  and  parole  super- 
vision, halfway  houses,  and  work-release 
programs.  Finally,  we  must  Improve  the  post- 
prison  experience  of  the  ex-offender  by  re- 
storing his  civil  rights  upon  release  and  end- 
ing discriminatory  Job-hiring  policies. 

THX  PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION  ON  UiVI  KNPOECE- 
MENT  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OT  JtJSTICE 

What  is  wrong  with  the  typical  Inmate's 
prison  experience?  How  can  we  Improve  It? 

Five  years  ago,  the  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice  conducted  one  ol  the  most  com- 
prehensive studies  ever  made  on  the  Ameri- 
can correctional  system.  It  concluded : 

"Life  in  many  institutions  is  at  best  barren 
and  futile,  at  worst  unspeakably  brutal  and 
degrading.  To  be  sure,  the  offenders  in  such 
Institutions  are  incapacitated  from  com- 
mitting further  crimes  while  serving  their 
sentences,  but  the  conditions  in  which  they 
live  are  the  poorest  possible  preparation  for 
their  successful  reentry  Into  society,  and 
often  merely  reinforce  In  them  a  pattern  of 
manipulation  or  destructlveness."* 

It  was  not  hard  to  see  why.  In  1967, 
thousands  of  inmates  were  housed  In  grim 
Impersonal  fortress-like  structures,  some  of 
them  actually  built  over  100  years  ago.  Little 
effort  was  made  to  separate  the  violent  and 
nonviolent,  the  hardened  criminal  from  the 
first  offender.  These  Institutions,  located  in 
remote  rural  locations,  Isolated  offenders 
from  society,  both  physioally  and  psychologi- 
cally. They  cut  off  offenders  from  schools. 
Jobs,  families,  and  other  suppwrt  influences 
and  provided  few  Job  training  or  educational 
programs,  increasing  the  probability  that  the 
label  of  criminal  would  be  Indelibly  im- 
pressed up)on  them. 

Based  on  its  study,  the  Commission  set 
forth  a  model  for  correctional  Institutions. 
They  should  be  small,  located  as  close  as 
{KKSlble  to  areas  from  where  they  draw  in- 
mates, probably  In  or  near  the  city  rather 
than  in  a  remote  area.  Architecturally,  they 
should  resemble  a  normal  residential  cen- 
ter, as  similar  as  possible  to  that  of  the  real 
world  where  the  offender  would  eventually 
return.  Vocational  and  educational  training 
would  be  carried  on  within  the  community. 
Even  If  initial  screening  and  classification  In- 
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cUcat«d  that  long-term  Incarceration  was 
called  for  and  the  offender  was  of  necessity 
confined  In  a  more  secure  facility,  the  small 
community-based  Institution  could  serve  as 
a  halfway  house  or  prerelease  center  to  ease 
his  eventual  transition  to  community  life.' 
The  Commission  also  urged  the  utilization 
of  alternatives  to  Incarceration  to  keep  the 
offender  In  the  community,  such  as  proba- 
tion, parole,  halfway  houses  and  work  release 
programs.  It  was  within  the  conteurt  of  the 
community  that  the  offender  first  had  trou- 
ble adjusting  and  It  was  to  that  com- 
munity he  would  someday  return.  It  was  here, 
therefore,  that  meaningful  rehabilitation 
could  take  place,  not  In  an  artificial  prison 
environment. 

Community-based  programs,  the  Commis- 
sion concluded,  were  by-and-large  less  costly 
than  Institutional  Incarceration  and  usually 
at  least  as  effective  In  reducing  recidivism, 
and  In  some  cases  significantly  more  so. 

Although  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions were  highly  praised,  and  have  been  es- 
poused by  correctional  authorities  ever  since, 
few  of  them  have  been  Implemented  on  any 
significant  scale.  The  majority  of  our  prisons 
are  still  massive  antiquated  Institutions 
housing  thousands  In  remote  eireas.  And  they 
are  still  lll-prei>ared — If  not  more  so — to  re- 
turn an  offender  to  the  community. 

THE    ATTICA    AMD    RAIFORD    DISTUKBANCKS 

Let  us  look  at  Attica  and  Ralford  prisons, 
the  subject  of  our  hearings. 

Prior  to  this  last  year's  disturbances.  At- 
tica housed  over  2,200'  Inmates;  Ralford 
over  3,000.'  Both  were  located  In  small  riiral 
towns  quite  remote  from  the  homes  of  the 
majority  of  Inmated — the  ghettos  of  Harlem 
and  Bedford  Stuyvesant,  the  cities  of  Jack- 
sonville and  Tampa, 

Repeatedly,  our  witnesses  stressed  the  need 
for  smaller  facilities;  that  is.  if  we  were 
earnestly  concerned  with  rehabilitating 
rather  than  "warehousing"  convicted  crimi- 
nal offenders.  With  more  than  500  to  600  in- 
mates, the  emphasis  in  a  correctional  Institu- 
tion necessarily  shifts  from  rehabilitation 
and  treatment  to  security  and  regimentation. 
There  is  no  time  for  personal  attention — no 
opportunity  to  effect  the  changes  In  mental 
attitude  and  social  outlook  necessary  for 
rehabilitation  to  take  place. 

The  location  of  a  prison  is  equally  Impor- 
tant. The  remoteness  of  these  Institutions 
made  It  difficult  for  families  and  friends  to 
visit  the  Inmates,  thereby  depriving  them  of 
beneficial  support  and  encouragement  during 
the  time  of  their  Incarceration.  On-the-job 
training  opportunities  for  offenders  In  com- 
munities, such  as  those  provided  by  work- 
release  programs,  also  aulTered.  There  were 
few  job  opportunities  in  the  small  town  of 
Attica,  for  example,  and  Buffalo  was  too  far 
away  for  dally  commuting. 

In  addition,  the  rural  situations  of  Attica 
and  Ralford  made  it  difficult  to  recruit  a 
racially  balanced  corrections  staff.  At  Attica. 
for  example.  66  percent  of  the  prison  popula- 
tion was  black;  7  percent  Puerto  Rican.  Yet 
there  was  only  one  black  and  only  one  Puerto 
Rlcan  on  the  prison  staff  out  of  a  total  of  540 
employees.'  At  Ralford.  60  percent  of  the  In- 
mates were  black,  while  there  were  only  three 
black  guards." 

The  result  was  that  few  staff  members  had 
the  ability  or  the  background  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Inmates,  thereby  contributing 
to  tensions  behind  prison  walls.  Most  of  the 
Inmates  had  serious  difficulty  relating  to  the 
typical  white  guard.  As  one  Florida  prisoner 
put  It: 

"For  the  black  person  .  .  .  there  is  no 
source  of  Identification,  there  is  nobody  to 
identify  with.  We  are  never  going  to  feel  that 
any  real  rehabilitation  program  Is  going  to  be 
worthwhile  until  we  can  see  more  people  we 
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can  Identify  with — which  means  some  black 
people. .  . ."  '" 

There  were  other  differences,  too,  con- 
tributing to  communications  problems.  The 
typloal  inmate  at  Attica,  for  example,  was 
under  25  and  from  the  ghettos  of  New  York 
City;  the  typical  guard  was  middle-aged  and 
from  upstate  rural  New  York. 

Unfortunately,  the  situation  at  Attica  Is 
typical  of  correctional  institutions  nation- 
wide. Although  nearly  40  percent  of  the  In- 
mates In  our  Federal,  State,  and  local  prisons 
are  black,  only  8  percent  of  our  correctional 
personnel  are  black.  Although  most  Inmates 
are  in  their  twenties,  the  median  age  of 
prison  guards  Is  over  40 — 30  percent  are  over 
50  years  of  age,  and  only  13  percent  are  un- 
der 30  " 

Moreover,  most  staff  members  at  Attica 
and  Ralford  were  primarily  concerned  with 
custody  not  rehabilitation,  further  increas- 
ing communications  dlfflculties.  Inservice 
training  programs  which  could  Improve  their 
ability  to  deal  with  offenders  In  other  than 
a  security-oriented  manner  were  also  miss- 
ing. The  result:  Our  corrections  personnel, 
perhaps  the  key  influences  in  an  Institu- 
tionalized offender's  life,  were  Ill-prepared  to 
help  the  offender.  According  to  one  of  our 
witnesses,  what  was  needed  was  training  not 
only  In  offensive  and  defensive  tactics,  but 
also  in  sensitivity  Involvement  so  that  cor- 
rections personnel  could  relate  to  the  in- 
mates— whether  black  or  white,  urban  or 
rural -bred." 

The  Inmates  at  the  Institutions  at  the  time 
of  the  disturbances  required  professional  help 
because  72  percent  of  them  had  been  habit- 
ually unemployed  or  underemployed  before 
sentencing;  40  percent  lacked  marketable 
Job  skills:  i»  80  to  90  percent  were  under- 
privileged '«  educationally  economically,  and 
ciilturally:  and  a  substantial  number  had  not 
even  completed  elementary  school.  But  pro- 
fessional help  was  extremely  scarce.  At  At- 
tica, there  were  only  11  staff  members  re- 
sponsible for  Improving  the  inmates'  academ- 
ic proficiency."*  And  at  Ralford  there  was  only 
one  psychiatrist  available  on  a  part  time  basis 
to  assist  the  offenders  with  their  psychologi- 
cal problems." 

Attica  and  Ralford  are  typical  of  too  many 
of  our  so-called  correctional  facilities.  They 
manifest  all  the  deficlences  pointed  to  6  years 
ago  In  the  President's  Commission  report  on 
corrections.  If  we  are  going  to  reverse  the 
trend  of  failure  manifested  by  our  correc- 
tional facilities,  we  need  to  eliminate  these 
large  overcrowded  institutions  and  replace 
them  with  smaller  community-oriented  fa- 
cilities and  programs  which  emphasize  reha- 
bilitation rather  than  custody.  Rather  than 
spending  over  81.5  billion  a  year  to  perpetu- 
ate a  system  which  has  clearly  been  a  fail- 
ure, we  should  spend  our  resources  on  devel? 
oping  those  alternatives  to  incarceration 
which  have  shown  some  Indication  of  suc- 
cess, such  as  probation  and  parole  supervi- 
sion, work-release  and  halfway  house  pro-- 
grams. 

PROBATION    IN    LIEU    OF   INCARCERATION 

Expanding  the  use  of  probation  should  be 
high  on  the  list  for  any  State  seriously  In- 
terested In  rehabilitating  offenders  and  cut- 
ting recidivism  rates.  As  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  pointed  out,  the  correctional 
strategy  that  presently  seems  to  hold  the 
greatest  promise  is  that  of  reintegrating  the 
offender  in  the  community.  In  addition,  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
has  stated  that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
offenders — usually  estimated  to  be  10  to  20 
percent — really  need  to  be  behind  bars  for  the 
safety  of  the  community.  The  rest  could  be 
treated  more  effectively  In  the  communltlea 

Placing  an  offender  on  probation  Instead 
of  incarcerating  him  has  a  number  of  ad- 
vantages. Probation  gives  the  offender  a  sec- 
ond chance  to  adjust  to  community  life  with 
help.  At  the  same  time  the  supervision  of 


the  offender  affords  the  community  a  meas- 
ure of  protection.  Probation  also  protects  the 
offender,  particularly  the  first  offender,  from 
the  deleterious  effects  of  modem  day  Institu- 
tionalization, thus  decreasing  the  probability 
that  the  criminal  label  will  be  Indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  him.  In  addition,  probation 
programs  are  far  less  costly  than  incar- 
ceration and  have  proved  to  be  at  least  aa 
effective  in  reducing  recidivism,  and  In  some 
cases  significantly  more  so. 

Although  widely  recognized  to  be  an  effec- 
tive way  to  deal  with  offenders,  probation  is 
still  not  utilized  by  some  of  our  States, 
particularly  with  persons  convicted  of  mis- 
demeanors.  And  where  laws  providing  for 
probation  do  exist,  they  often  exist  in  theory 
but  not  In  practice.  High  caseloads  for  proba- 
tion officers,  and  lack  of  funding  and  com- 
munity resources  have  negated  Its  poten- 
tial effect.  Typically,  probation  supervision 
consists  of  a  10  to  15  minute  Interview  dur- 
ing which  the  probation  officer  queries  the 
probationer  or  admonishes  htm  for  his 
actions.  There  is  little  time  for  real  assistance 
such  as  vocational  or  psychological  counsel- 
ing. 

Treatment  In  the  community  cannot  be 
effective  If  the  community  lacks  the  serv- 
ices and  facilities  to  support  a  meaningful 
rehabilitation  program  for  each  and  every 
offender  according  to  his  particular  needs. 
If  offenders  could  function  on  their  own  in 
the  community  In  the  first  place,  most  would 
not  be  In  their  present  situation.  These 
Individuals  need  adequate  help  and  supervi- 
sion in  overcoming  their  problems.  Yet  few 
probationers    receive    either. 

New  York  City's  probation  system  Is  repre- 
sentative of  many  of  the  problems  probation 
programs  are  facing  today.  The  system  U 
badly  strained  due  to  excessive  caseloads  and 
too  little  money.  Although  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  recommended  35  as  the 
optimal  caseload  per  probation  officer,  the 
average  caseload  In  Newk  York  Is  86  per 
officer.  The  amount  of  attention  any  of  the 
City's  15,000  or  so  probationers  can  expect 
from  their  caseworkers,  therefore,  is  minimal. 
The  result :  Meaningful  probation  work  Is  not 
being  carried  out,  and  probationers  are  now 
getting  rearrested,  absconding,  and  otherwise 
violating  their  probation  at  higher  rates  than 
In  previous  years." 

Ironically,  however,  probation  Is  far  less 
costly  than  Incarceration.  In  1966,  It  Is  esti- 
mated to  have  cost  about  (3,600  per  year  to 
Institutionalize  a  juvenile  (a  figure  which  Is 
probably  double  today).  However,  It  coets 
only  one-tenth  that  amount  to  keep  him  on 
probation."  Even  assuming  a  substantial  Im- 
provement In  salaries  and  personnel  which 
would  upgrade  the  quality  of  our  probation 
services,  probation  would  still  be  less  costly 
than  Incarceration.  The  savings  become  more 
apparent  when  we  consider  the  costs  of  wel- 
fare for  families  of  the  Incarcerated,  and  the 
additional  loss  of  taxable  Income  on  the  part 
iif   (li|f  iifTi  wilt  i> 

Properly  administered,  probation  provides 
an  excellent  alternative  to  Incarceration. 
California's  probation  subsidy  programi  Is  a 
good  example  of  how  ova  states  could  op- 
erate their  probation  programs  more  effec- 
tively. The  State  of  California  pays  Its  coun- 
ties up  to  $4,000  not  to  send  a  youthful  of- 
fender to  a  State  correctional  Institution. 
Instead  the  offender  Is  kept  In  the  commu- 
nity and  provided  with  Intensive  probation 
services,  which  are  made  possible  with  the 
State  payment.  As  a  result  of  this  program, 
California  has  reduced  the  number  of  youth- 
ful commitments,  lowered  recidivism  rates, 
and  substantially  Improved  the  overall  qual- 
ity of  Its  probation  services.  In  addition,  the 
probation  subsidy  program  is  far  less  costly 
than  Incarceration,  having  saved  the  State 
minions  of  dollars  since  Its  beginning  8 
years  ago." 
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Although  widely  acknowledged  to  be  suc- 
cessful, only  a  few  States  have  put  similar 
programs  Into  practice.  Out  States  should  be 
learning  from  the  successes  of  their  neigh- 
bors, and  expending  their  resources  on  these 
proven  effective  programs  rather  than  on 
such  known  failures  os  our  large  correctional 
facilities. 

The  number  of  criminal  offenders  coming 
before  our  courts  Is  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  This  Nation  simply  cannot  afford 
to  incarcerate  them  all.  The  safety  of  our 
society  demands  that  we  develop  effective 
alternatives,  and  a  good  probation  program 
Is  a  significant  start. 

PAROLE    SUPERVISION 

What  about  those  who  are  Institutional- 
ized? How  can  we  Increase  the  chances  that 
they  will  not  return  to  a  life  of  crime  upon 
release? 

Most  correctional  authorities  agree  that 
the  critical  period  for  a  newly  released  pris- 
oner In  terms  of  his  potential  return  to 
crime  Is  the  first  several  months'  to  a  year 
following  release.  This  Is  the  time  when  he 
must  face  the  pressures  of  finding  a  job. 
renewing  ties  with  his  family  and  friends, 
finding  housing,  and  generally  adjusting 
to  a  way  of  life  quite  different  from  the 
mindless,  routinlzed  life  behind  bars.  The 
stresses  are  frequently  too  great  to  bear, 
and  all  too  often  the  offender  falls  right 
back  Into  a  pattern  of  crime. 

Parole  programs  enhance  greatly  the 
chances  that  the  released  offender  will  be- 
come a  law-abiding  citizen,  for  he  has  the 
benefit  of  help  and  supervision  upon  his 
release  rather  than  having  to  lace  the  world 
alone.  As  Is  the  case  with  probation,  how- 
ever, parole  In  many  States  exists  In  name 
only.  High  caseloads.  Inadequately  trained 
parole  officers,  and  lack  of  community  re- 
sources, including  Job  placement  programs, 
psychological  help,  counseling,  and  other 
support  services,  negate  its  potential  Impact. 
Where  It  has  been  utilized  properly,  how- 
ever, parole  supervision  has  proved  success- 
ful In  helping  reintegrate  the  offender  into 
society,  and  reducing  recidivism  rates." 

HALFWAY    HOUSES 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  experimental 
community  programs  called  halfway  houses 
have  been  established  across  the  country 
which  offer  the  offender  even  greater  super- 
vision and  guidance  than  the  usual  parole 
routine.  These  are  now  considered  Important 
supplements  to  an  effective  parole  program. 

The  period  Immediately  following  his  re- 
lease usually  proves  the  most  difficult  for 
the  ex-offender.  He  may  have  no  place  to 
live,  no  Job,  little  money,  and  no  one  to  turn 
to  for  advice.  Can  he  withstand  the  day-to- 
day pressures  of  a  community  life  he  is  not 
used  to?  Win  he  be  able  to  handle  his  new 
status  as  an  ex-offender?  How  he  Initially 
adjusts  to  his  new  atmosphere  usually  de- 
termines his  success  In  avoiding  a  return  to 
crime.  The  purpose  of  the  halfway  house  is 
to  help  the  offender  make  the  difficult  tran- 
sition from  Institutional  llfei  to  community 
self-sufficiency,  by  providing  him  with  room 
and  board,  psychological  and  vocational 
counseling,   and   other  support  services. 

A  major  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  called  for  the  de- 
velopment   of    such    facilities: 

"...  located  close  to  a  population  center, 
maintaining  close  relations  with  schooils, 
employers,  and  universities — housing  as  few 
as  50  in  each;  serving  as  the  center  for  vari- 
ous kinds  of  community  programs  and  as 
a  port  of  reentry  to  the  community  programs 
and  as  a  port  of  reentry  to  the  community 
for  those  offenders  who  have  been  exiled  for 
a  time  to  the  penitentiary."  ^ 

Although  the  number  of  halfway  houses 
throughout  the  Nation  has  Increased  four- 
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fold  since  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion,*' few  offenders  actually  benefit  from 
their  services.  Moreover,  as  was  the  case  with 
probation  and  parole,  the  halfway  house  In 
theory  Is  not  always  one  In  practice.  Some 
It  seems  are  doing  only  a  halfway  Job  In 
trying  to  rehabilitate  offenders.  They  are 
providing  merely  room  and  board  while  ne- 
glecting the  crucial  support  services  such  as 
Job  placement  and  vocational  and  psycho- 
logical counseling,  which  are  considered  the 
key  Ingredients  to  an  effective  halfway 
house  program.  Correctly  administered  and 
with  the  proper  programming  for  offenders, 
however,  halfway  houses  can  be  effective  in 
reducing  recidivism.  Mr.  Norman  Carlson, 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
testified  at  the  hearings  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  that  recidivism  among  Fed- 
eral offenders  were  reduced  by  10  percent 
when  halfway  houses  were  utilized  as  a  tran- 
sitional step  to  the  community."  In  addi- 
tion, halfway  houses  can  be  used  in  other 
capacities;  for  example,  as  alternatives  to 
Imprisonment  for  the  probationer  (halfway 
In  prison)  or  as  prerelease  guidance  centers 
for  those  still  under  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment. 

The  chief  problems  halfway  houses  across 
the  country  are  experiencing  today  stem 
from  their  most  characteristic  feature — their 
community-based  location.  In  recent  years, 
there  has  been  growing  opposition  by  mem- 
bers of  our  communities  toward  the  place- 
ment of  such  facilities  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods. According  to  a  1967  Harris  poll,  it  was 
found  that  80  percent  of  those  questioned 
approved  the  Idea  of  halfway  houses.  But 
when  It  came  to  actually  placing  one  in 
their  neighborhoods,  about  half  Interviewed 
said  they  would  oppose  it.  In  addition,  more 
than  two  out  of  three  thought  most  of  their 
neighbors  would  be  against  establishing 
one."  This  view  on  the  part  of  the  American 
public  hurts  our  rehabilitation  efforts.  The 
public  must  be  made  to  realize  that  the 
offender  referred  to  a  halfway  house  Is  only 
a  few  months  away  from  his  eventual  release 
anyway.  In  a  short  time,  like  It  or  not  he 
will  be  back  among  us;  this  time  without  the 
benefit  of  the  help  and  supervision  a  half- 
way house  could  provide.  In  the  long  run, 
a  few  months  "decompression"  time  in  such 
a  facility  reduces,  not  Increases,  an  offender's 
potential  threat  to  society.  We  should  ex- 
pand our  development  of  halfway  houses, 
with  an  eye  toward  recruiting  competent 
staff  members  and  instituting  worthwhile 
programs  of  assistance  for  the  resident 
offender. 

WORK    RELEASE 

Another  rehabilitative  tool  which  helps 
bridge  the  gap  l>etween  the  isolated  prison 
environment  and  the  real  world  is  work  re- 
lease. Work  release  allows  an  offender  who 
is  usually  nearing  the  completion  of  his 
sentence  to  leave  the  prison  during  the  day 
to  work  in  the  community.  There  are  many 
benefits  to  such  a  program. 

First,  participating  in  a  work-release  pro- 
gram gives  the  Inmate  an  opportunity  for 
job  training  unavailable  In  a  prison.  One  of 
the  worst  features  of  prison  life  is  idleness. 
At  Attica  over  60  percent  of  an  offender's 
time  Is  spent  unproductively  In  his  cell." 
This  Is  tragic  In  view  of  the  fact  that  almost 
three-quarters  of  the  Inmates  lack  market- 
able job  skills.  The  prison  Job  training  pro- 
grams which  do  exist  are  simply  too  few  to 
go  around,  and  are  often  hopelessly  irrele- 
vant to  the  demands  of  today's  labor  market. 
We  talked  to  one  of  the  guards  at  Attica 
about  that  institution's  training  program. 
He  Informed  us  that  although  there  was  a 
metal  shop  at  Attica  In  which  Inmates  could 
receive  Job  training  experience.  It  only  em- 
ployed 450  men  out  of  the  total  prisoner 
population."  Moreover,  within  the  shop 
Itself,  there  was  not  enough  work  to  go 
around,  so  that  many  Inmates  would  spend 
their  so-called   training  time   as   onlookers 


rather  than  as  participants.  We  asked  a 
former  correctional  officer  at  Ralford's  prison 
about  the  adequacy  of  Its  educational  and 
training  programs.  In  his  words,  they  were 
not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  ade- 
quate: 

"The  thing  about  it  Is  you  might  have  20 
Inmates  working  In  a  shop  learning  a  good 
trade,  and  at  the  same  time  100  Inmates 
working  out  on  the  farm  cleaning  out 
ditches."*' 

Work-release  programs  are  a  good  way  to 
provide  the  offender  with  meaningful  on- 
the-job  training  experience.  He  Is  out  in 
the  real  world  using  equipment  that  is  up 
to  date  and  building  good  work  habits  under 
super\'ised  and  structured  conditions.  Work 
release  also  gives  the  offender  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  and  practice  a  new  social 
role  in  the  outside  world,  further  easing  his 
transition  to  community  life. 

Second,  a  prisoner  can  help  pay  lor  his  keep 
in  prison  with  work-release  earnings,  and 
contribute  to  the  support  of  his  dependents 
to  help  keep  them  off  welfare  rolls.  His  earn- 
ings also  enable  him  to  put  aside  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  against  the  time  of  his 
parole  or  discharge.  In  so  doing  the  Inmate 
Is  able  to  maintain  his  dignity — the  im- 
portance of  which  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
Again  and  again,  we  have  heard  our  rioting 
Inmates  cry  for  the  right  to  be  treated  as 
human  beings.  The  robbing  of  prisoners  of 
their  dignity  is  one  of  the  most  heinous  and 
detrimental  results  of  prison  life — one  that 
should  be  corrected  now.  For  unless  we  do 
treat  our  prisoners  as  men  by  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  perform  worthwhile  social 
functions — we  cannot  expect  that  they  will 
act  as  men  upon  their  return  to  society. 

Third,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
establishment  of  work -release  programs  is  to 
provide  the  offender  with  an  opportunity  to 
obtain  a  Job  which  he  might  keep  upon  re- 
lease, thus  helping  him  overcome  the  dlffl- 
culties of  finding  postprison  employment. 

Wisconsin  began  the  flrst  work-release 
program  In  1913,  when  it  permitted  mis- 
demeanants to  take  outside  Jobs  in  the  com- 
munity. However,  it  was  more  than  40  years 
later  when  the  flrst  State  offered  work  re- 
lease to  adult  felons  on  a  large  scale  In  the 
1960's,  spurred  by  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission  report, 
the  idea  caught  on,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
that  now  approximately  37  of  our  States  have 
work-release  laws.  However,  all  too  often 
their  programs  are  token  measures  rather 
than  viable  efforts  to  get  offenders  out  Into 
the  community.  Reports  are  that  only  2^2 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  Inmates  are 
actually  participating  in  work-release  pro- 
grams, a  substantial  number  of  whom  are 
from  the  few  of  our  States  which  have  In- 
stituted work-release  programs  on  any  sig- 
nificant scale.--  At  Attica,  for  example,  a 
work-release  program  was  Just  started  in 
April  of  last  year,  and  only  six  Inmates  were 
participants  at  the  time  of  the  uprising.* 

Restrictive  laws  are  one  factor  which  has 
limited  the  utilization  of  work  release.  For 
example,  many  State  laws  prohibit  work  re- 
lease for  inmates  who  have  committed  cer- 
tain offenses,  or  who  are  more  than  6  months 
away  from  their  release  date.  Although  under 
no  circumstances  should  the  Jeopardy  of  the 
community  be  placed  at  high  risk.  Indica- 
tions are  that  a  far  greater  number  of  in- 
mates could  participate  in  work-release 
programs  without  compromising  the  safely 
of  the  community. 

The  remote  location  of  most  of  our  pris- 
ons is  another  factor  responsible  for  imped- 
ing the  development  of  work  release.  Trans- 
portation is  a  major  problem  and  cooperating 
employers  are  hard  to  find.  In  addition,  the 
nature  of  work  found  in  rural  locations  is 
rarely  relevant  to  life  in  the  metropolitan 
areas,  where  most  offenders  eventually  find 
themselves.  Consequently,  work  release  loses 
one    of    its   principal    advantages — providing 
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I  tSendera  with   an  opportunity  to  work  on 

obs  tbey  can  keep  upon  release. 

There  are,  however,  several  effective  work- 
:  elease  programs  which  are  operating  now  In 

he  United  States — programs  which  are  help- 
:  ng  the  offender  maintain  his  sense  of  dlg- 
:  Uty,  and  which  have  shown  some  success  in 
1  educing  recidivism.  One  such  program  was 
desert  bed  to  us  by  William  Leeke,  Director 
of  the  South  Carolina  Department  of  Cor- 
1  ectlons. 

In  South  Carolina,  remoteness  from  metro- 
]  loUtan  areas  is  cot  a  problem,  for  work- 
]  ele&se  participants  are  housed  In  commu- 
:  Llty-based  prerelease  centers  which  are 
:  ocated  In  downtown  areas  or  on  the  outskirts 
I  it  town.  Work-release  participants,  there- 
:  ore,  are  able  to  commute  dally  to  their  regu- 
1  xr  jobs  In  the  community.  They  are  paid 
1  he  minimum  wage;  and  thus  are  able  to  pay 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  for  their  keep, 
I  nd  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  fam- 
1  Um.  Since  1968.  when  the  series  of  commu- 
]  ilty-based  prerelease  centers  were  first  put 
1  ato  operation,  less  than  10  i>ercent  of  the 
]  leople  who  have  successfully  completed  work 
1  elease  have  returned  to  the  South  Carolina 
1  >epartment  of  Corrections  for  parole  vlola- 
1 1ons.* 

For  most  offenders.  Incarceration  is  a  tem- 
1  orary  matter.  They  will  sooner  or  later  be 
1  lack  among  us  and  they  must  be  prepared  to 
l>ad  a  law-abiding  life  If  we  want  to  see  a 
I  eduction  In  recidivism.  Alternatives  to  in- 
carceration, such  as  probation  and  parole 
!  upervislon.  halfway  houses,  and  work-release 
I  rograms  have  proven  themselves — to  date — 
t  D  be  most  effective  means  to  achieve  this 
end. 

RZSTOaiNG    THB    EX-OFFENDBa'S    Crvm,    RIGHTS 

The  failure  of  the  rehabilitative  process 
c  annot  be  attributed  solely  to  the  offender's 
e  xperience  behind  prison  walls,  for  his  ex- 
t  erience  in  the  community  upon  release  Is 
e  qually  as  damaging.  When  a  man  is  con- 
\  Icted  of  a  crime  and  Is  sent  to  prison  to 
E  erve  out  his  sentence,  this  is  often  Just  the 
s  bart  of  the  prtce  he  must  pay.  Although  we 
c  lalm  the  purpose  of  rehabilitation  is  to  suc- 
c  »ssf ully  reintegrate  the  offender  Into  the 
c  ommunity,  we  deny  him  entry  by  means  of 
]  Meral  and  State  laws  which  deprive  lilm 
( r  many  civil  rights  and  make  It  extremely 
c  Ifficult  for  blm  to  obtain  postrelease  em- 
I  loyment. 

In  many  States,  a  convicted  offender  can- 
I  ot  vote.  He  cannot  hold  pubUc  office.  He 

I  lay  not  brtng  suit,  enter  contracts,  testify 

I I  court,  or  even  obtain  life  or  automobile 
1  isurance — all  privileges  that  do  not  threat- 
ea  the  public  In  any  way,  and  the  lack  of 
\rhich  deter  the  ex-offender's  rehabilitation. 
J  n  offender  may  also  lose  his  home  and 
iroperty,  or  even  his  family.  Moet  States 
I  lake  criminal  conviction  or  imprisonment 
e  rounds  for  divorce;  and  some  make  it  rea- 
s  >n  to  deprive  him  of  his  children."  Yet  the 
s  ipport  of  the  family  can  often  determine 
t  le  success  or  failure  of  an  offender's  re- 
1  ablUtatlon.  There  is.  In  fact,  no  better  way 
t>  harm  his  chances  for  a  successful  life 
\  pon  release  than  to  preside  over  the  dls- 

I  itegratlon,  of  famUy  ties.  Yet  that  is  what 
\  «  are  doing  by  tolerating  such  statutes. 

A  few  of  our  States  have  recognized  the 
i  amaglng  effect  of  such  laws,  and  have  rem- 
e  aied  the  situation  by  Instituting  expunc- 
t  ion  or  annulment  procedures,  both  of  which 
are  designed  to  restore  to  the  offender  his 
f  >rfeited  rights  and  exonerate  him  from  the 
f  ict  of  his  conviction.*"  These  procedures 
8  sem  to  be  the  most  successful  In  giving  the 
0  lenders  an  opportunity  to  live  down  their 
rscords,  and  more  of  our  States  should  put 
t  lem  Into  practice. 

We  must  all  ask  ourselves  what  we  gain 
V  hen  we  deny  the  offender  the  full  oppor- 
tjnlty  of  citizenship — particularly  once  he 

I I  released.  By  Tefusing  to  restore  hia  rights. 
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toe  are  preventing  the  convicted  offender  from 
assuming  his  role  as  a  responsible  citizen, 
iDith  a  stake  in  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 
And  we  should  not  be  surprised  when  he 
registers  his  discontent  by  setting  his  own 
standards  which  he  knows  he  can  follow. 

JOBS   AND    HntlNG 

Nowhere  Is  the  pu'ollc's  lack  of  commit- 
ment toward  rehabilitating  the  criminal  of- 
fender more  apparent,  however,  than  with 
its  Job-hiring  p>olicle8  which  so  discrtmUiate 
against   the   ex-offender. 

Studies  have  shown  conclusively  that  the 
ability  of  an  offender  to  stay  out  of  trouble 
after  his  release  from  prison  is  directly  tied 
to  his  ability  to  obtain  and  hold  a  Job.»»  Yet 
we  have  developed  Job  hiring  policies  which 
have  made  it  so  dllHcult  for  ex-offenders  to 
obtain  a  Job  that  it  Is  no  wonder  that  their 
unemployment  rate  Is  two  to  three  times 
higher  than  the  national  average. 

Most  offenders  leave  the  prison  confines 
with  nothing  more  to  their  name  than  $40 
and  a  suit  of  clothes.  Their  academic  and 
vocational  deficiencies  together  with  the 
prejudices  of  many  private  employers  close 
many  doors  to  employment  opportunities. 
Discriminatory  Job  hiring  policies  take  care 
of  many  of  the  remaining  options.  In  the 
State  of  Florida,  for  example,  there  are  63 
jobs  in  which  an  ex-offender  is  ineligible  to 
perform  simply  because  he  is  an  ex-felon." 

One  of  the  greatest  barriers  the  offender 
must  face  In  obtaining  employment  upon 
release  is  the  necessity  for  an  occupational 
license,  which  a  growing  number  of  occupa- 
tions are  requiring.  To  be  a  barber,  plumber, 
or  even  a  beauty  operator,  one  must  be  li- 
censed; yet  many  Federal,  State  and  county 
laws  exclude  from  consideration  the  offender 
convicted  of  a  serious  crime.  Some  of  the 
States  directly  disqualify  the  offender  from 
holding  a  license.  Others  are  more  subtle,  dis- 
qualifying him,  for  example,  by  requiring 
'•good  moral  character."  What  good  will  it  do 
to  train  a  man  to  become  a  barber  In  our 
correctional  institutions,  we  must  ask,  If 
State  law  prohibits  him  from  practicing? 

Oovemment  Job  applications  Eire  another 
barrier.  A  recent  study  conducted  by  the 
Labor  Department's  Manpower  Administra- 
tion surveyed  State  civil  service  statutes  and 
local  ordinances  and  regulations.  The  survey 
showed  that  there  were  few  clearcut  stand- 
ards governing  the  employment  of  a  person 
with  a  criminal  record.  M^y  contained  ex- 
clusionary provisions  which  were  broadly 
worded  and  subjected  to  highly  personal  in- 
terpretation. For  example,  many  jurisdictions 
authorized  the  exclusion  of  applicants  "un- 
fit" and  some  excluded  those  who  bad  been 
guilty  of  "infamous"  or  "notor.ously  disgrace- 
ful" conduct.  The  study  revealed  only  one 
State  which  did  not  ask  applicants  about 
arrest  or  criminal  records.* 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  contribution 
we  could  make  to  reduce  recidivism  would  be 
to  increase  employment  opportunities  for  the 
ex-offender.  First  of  all,  we  could  do  this  by 
increasing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Job 
training  programs  in  our  correctional  insti- 
tutions so  that  our  offenders  will  not  be  sit- 
ting Idle,  but  learning  Job  skills  which  are 
in  demand  in  today's  labor  market. 

Second,  we  need  to  eliminate  the  artificial 
barriers  to  employment  which  are  posed  by 
arbitrary  licensing  and  registration  require- 
ments. It  is  difficult  to  see  the  wisdom  in 
denying  a  beautician's  license  to  a  man  sim- 
ply because  he  is  an  ex-felon.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  exclusionary  practices  not  only 
harm  the  offenders  chances  for  rehabilita- 
tion, but  increase  the  threat  to  the  commu- 
nity by  heightening  the  likelihood  that  he 
will  be  forced  back  into  crime  in  order  to 
earn  a  living. 

Third,  we  need  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  hiring  the  ex-offender  ourselves.  This 
must  be  a  concerted  effort  undertaken  by 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  For 
example,  an  ex-offender  can  obtain  a  Civil 


Service  position  in  the  Federal  Government, 
but  the  procedure  is  drawnout  and  dlfflculti 
and  few  do.  We  need  to  Improve  this  situa- 
tion and  open  up  more  employment  possi- 
bilities for  the  ex-offender  on  the  Federal 
and  State  level.  But  the  governments  can- 
not handle  the  job  alone.  The  offender  must 
be  able  to  take  his  place  in  the  private  sector 
as  well. 

The  time  for  prejudice  Is  pcwsed.  Unle«8 
the  offender  can  feel  part  of  the  community 
again— measured  by  his  ability  to  obtain 
and  hold  a  job— he  cannot  be  expected  to 
Uve  by  Its  rules  and  standards.  And  It  will 
be  the  private  citizen  who  will  pay  the  price 
in  the  end.  for  that  offender  Is  going  to  be 
back  In  the  community  some  day  and  he  is 
going  to  be  looking  for  a  means  to  support 
himself.  It  Is  up  to  us  whether  he  goes  the 
legitimate  or  Illegitimate  route. 

CONCLUSION 

As  a  result  of  the  Committee's  hearings  on 
the  disturbances  at  Attica  and  Ralford,  we 
have  been  able  to  draw  some  conclusions  on 
how  we  can  best  rebablUUte  our  criminal 
offenders  and  reduce  recidivism  rates. 

First  and  foremost,  it  is  very  clear  that  our 
prisons  are  far  too  large  and  unmanageable 
for  any  serious  effort  at  rehabUltation  to 
take  place.  Our  ultimate  goal  must  be  to 
eliminate  these  huge  monstrosities  and  re- 
place them  with  smaUer  correctional  com- 
plexes located  in  or  closer  to  the  community. 
More  Immediately,  we  must  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  alternatives  to  prison  such  as  half- 
way houses,  work-release  programs,  and 
probation  and  parole  services.  We  need  to 
expand  these  programs  so  that  they  wiU 
benefit  a  far  greater  proportion  of  our  correc- 
tional population.  Simultaneously,  we  must 
improve  the  quality  of  these  programs' 
services. 

Second,  our  rehabilitation  efforts  must  not 
cease  when  we  discharge  the  prisoner  from 
custody.  We  must  continue  our  efforts  into 
the  community  and  provide  the  ex-offender 
the  greatest  possible  opportunity  to  live  the 
remainder  of  his  life  as  a  law-abiding  citi- 
zen. By  restoring  his  civU  rights  and  elimi- 
nating discriminatory  job  hiring  policies,  we 
can  best  help  the  ex-offender  feel  part  of  a 
society  whose  standards  he  would  want  to 
uphold. 

Third,  we  need  to  allocate  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  our  resources  towards  developing 
community-based  treatment.  Although  about 
$1.7  billion  Is  spent  by  the  State,  county,  and 
local  governments  for  corrections,  currently 
about  90  percent  of  it  goes  toward  institu- 
tional programs.  Only  10  percent  is  allocated 
for  community-based  programs  or  alterna- 
tives to  incarceration,  despite  the  fact  that 
two-thirds  of  our  correctional  population  is 
In  the  community."  In  other  words,  we  are 
spending  90  percent  of  our  correctional 
budget  on  a  strategy  that  we  know  has  failed, 
and  only  10  percent  on  a  strategy  which  al- 
ready has  proved  itself  more  effective. 

We  need  a  reordering  of  our  priorities.  And 
it  is  in  this  capacity  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment has  a  role  to  play. 

The  major  Federal  program  which  provides 
financial  aid  to  States  and  localities  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  their  crime  pre- 
vention and  control  activities  is  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration  (LEAA) 
program,  established  In  1968  under  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act.  As 
amended  in  1970,  the  program  now  provides 
that  not  less  than  20  percent  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  the  regular  assistance 
program  shall  be  allocated  to  correctional 
activities.  Moreover,  States  wishing  to  receive 
funds  for  corrections  programs  must  submit 
a  State  plan  which  provides  satisfactory  em- 
phasis on  the  development  and  operation  of 
community-based  correctional  facilities  and 
programs.  Including  halfway  houses,  proba- 
tion, and  other  supervisory  release  programs. 
The  bulk  of  assistance,  therefore,  is  to  go 
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for  the  development  of  alternatives  to  incar- 
ceration,  not  Institutional  programs." 

Although  the  Federal  Government  can  play 
a  part  in  encouraging  the  States  and  locali- 
ties to  develop  effective  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, it  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  The  rest 
Is  up  to  the  American  people.  For  It  Is  the 
American  public  who  must  realize  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  people  who  go  to 
prison  will  one  day  return.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  either  put  offenders  away  and  keep 
them  there  Indefinitely,  or  we  are  going  to 
have  to  support  more  effective  rehabilitation 
efforts.  For  without  them  we  will  all  be  forced 
to  cope  with  the  end  results  of  our  current 
prison  system — recidivism,  growing  crime, 
future  Atticas.  The  choice  is  up  to  us.  A  half- 
way house  cannot  exist  without  the  support 
of  its  neighbors,  a  work-release  program  will 
fall  without  employers,  and  offenders  will 
return  to  crime  if  denied  legitimate  partici- 
pation in  the  American  way  of  life. 
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THE  CONGRESS  AND  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
balance  of  power  between  the  President 
and  the  Congress  is  out  of  joint  and  needs 
to  be  righted. 

CONSTrrtTTIONAL    CRISIS 

This  imbalance  is  the  dominant  theme 
in  the  opening  days  of  the  93d  Congress. 
A  mood  of  anxiety  about  the  expansion 
of  Presidential  power  at  the  expense  of 
the  Congress  dominates  the  speeches  and 
the  conversations  of  the  lawmakers.  The 
imbalance  is  present  in  practically  every 
legislative  issue  before  the  Congress,  but 
it  is  most  obvious  in  the  spending  issues, 
with  all  the  debate  on  the  Impoundment 
of  funds,  and  foreign  policy.  My  observa- 
tions concern  the  imbalance  in  foreign 
policy. 

Without  consulting  Congress,  Presi- 
dents can  commit  American  troops  to 
Korea,  Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  and 
Vietnam.  Without  consultation.  Presi- 
dents can  make  commitments  pledging 
the  money  and  the  lives  of  Americans. 
Without  consultation,  they  can  conclude 
a  10-year  war  by  executive  agreement. 

The  constitutional  power  of  the  Con- 
gress to  declare  war  has  passed  to  the 
President. 

The  constitutional  power  to  ratify 
treaties  has  been  nullified  by  the  exten- 
sive use  of  executive  agreements.  And 
even  the  constitutional  power  to  advise 
and  consent,  once  intended  to  make  the 
Senate  a  partner  in  policymaking,  has 
been  diminished  and  ignored. 

Scholars  once  commented  that  in  for- 
eign policy  the  President  proposes  and 
the  Congress  disposes,  but  in  a  large 
number  of  highly  important  instances. 
Congress  does  not  even  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  dispose. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations states : 

It  is  no  longer  accurate  to  chsu'acterize  our 
government,  In  matters  of  foreign  relations, 
as  one  of  separated  powers  checked  and 
balanced  against  each  other. 

There  is  no  democracy  in  the  making 
of  foreign  policy  in  the  world's  greatest 
democracy,  and  the  Congress,  in  large 
measure  by  its  own  fault,  has  become  a 
mere  appendage  in  the  foreign  policy- 
making process. 

This  is  not  what  the  Founding  Fathers 


intended.  They  intended  for  the  Con- 
gress to  play  an  important  role  in  shap- 
ing the  foreign  policy  of  the  Nation.  The 
Constitution  gives  to  the  Congress  the 
power — 
To  declare  war; 

To  provide  for  the  common  defense: 
To  regulate  the  armed  services;  and 
To  regulate  foreign  commerce. 
Congress  is  charged  with  making  all 
laws  "necessary  and  proper"  for  putting 
into  effect  these  powers.  It  is  given  resid- 
ual powers: 

All  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitu- 
tion in  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
or  in  any  Department  or  Officer  thereof. 

By  comparison,  the  Executive  is  given 
the  executive  power  and  serves  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
He  is  given  the  power  to  make  treaties 
and  certain  appointments  only  with  the 
requirement  that  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate concur. 

Beyond  any  doubt,  the  Founding 
Fathers  wanted  to  deny  the  President 
imrestrained  power  in  matters  of  war 
and  peace.  In  the  Federalist  Papers. 
Hamilton  more  than  once  assured  the 
public  that  the  powers  of  the  Executive 
to  make  war  were  not  nearly  so  sweeping 
as  those  of  a  monarch  and  that  the  Con- 
stitution placed  severe  and  effective  con- 
straints on  Executive  prerogatives. 

In  a  letter  to  James  Madison  in  1789. 
Thomas  Jefferson  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion that  the  President's  war  powers  were 
adequately  curtailed: 

We  have  already  given  in  example  one 
effectual  check  to  the  Dog  of  war  by  trans- 
ferring the  power  of  letting  him  loose  from 
the  Executive  to  the  Legislative  body,  from 
those  who  are  to  spend  to  those  who  are  to 

pay- 
Senator    Mathias    recently    observed 
that: 

In  relation  to  the  Executive  Branch  of  gov- 
ernment, the  Congress  today  has  become  a 
third-  or  fourth-rate  ixswer,  a  separate  and 
thoroughly  unequal  branch  of  our  national 
government. 

HOW  CONGRESS  LOST  ITS  POVITEH 

The  expanded  powers  of  the  President 
in  foreign  affairs  is  a  result  not  only  of 
aggressive  Presidents,  but  also  of  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Congress. 

In  the  first  century  of  our  history.  Con- 
gress was  an  active  partner  in  U.S.  for- 
eign policymaking. 

Jefferson,  Monroe,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Daniel  Webster,  and  James 
Buchanan — to  name  a  few — confirmed 
the  warmaking  powers  of  Congress. 
President  Buchanan  WTote: 

(The  Executive)  cannot  legitimately  re- 
sort to  force  without  the  direct  authority  of 
Congress,  except  In  resisting  and  repelling 
hostile  attaclcs. 

In  the  War  of  1812.  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico, and  the  Spanish-American  War.  the 
Congress  either  declared  war  or  formally 
recognized  the  existence  of  war. 

During  the  19th  century,  several  in- 
cidents involved  the  use  of  American 
forces  by  the  President  without  specific 
congressional  authorization,  but  they 
were  minor  imdertakings  for  limited  pur- 
poses, such  as  suppression  of  piracy  and 
slave  trade,  "hot  pursuit."  and  protec- 
tion  of   American   lives   and   property 
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W  ost  of  these  incidents  involved  no  com- 
bi  t,  or  even  its  likelihood,  with  the  forces 
ol  another  state.  So  the  experience  of 
tl  e  19th  century  left  the  basic  authority 
ol  Congress  to  approve  the  initiation  of 
ai  med  conflict  intact,  if  somewhat  frayed 
ai  ound  the  edges. 
The  20th  century  brought  some 
l|anges.  The  President  pursued  aggres- 
policies  to  establish  U.S.  hegemony 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  in  the 
Rebellion  U.S.  troops  were  used, 
the  first  time,  outside  the  hemisphere 
thout  "congressional  authorization. 
Later,  the  Congress  fljfxed  its  muscles 
and.  rightly  or  wrongly,  blocked  U.S. 
msmbership  in  the  League  of  Nations. 
T  le  foreign  policy  record  of  the  Congress 
between  the  world  wars,  when  the  Sen- 
atj  rejected  the  League  of  Nations  and 
th  e  Congress  exhibited  an  isolationist  at- 
titude  during  the  1930's.  was  not  good, 
ar  d  probably  contributed  to  the  Congress 
dtpendence  upon  the  President  in  for- 
ei  :n  policy. 

After  World  War  11,  the  flow  of  power 

fri»m  the  Congress  to  the  Executive  in- 

The  President  assumed  that  the 

to  send  American  troops  abroad 

engage  them  in  hostilities  was  in- 

or  implied  in  the  Constitution. 

S.  Corwin  described  the  Constl- 

ion  as  "an  invitaition  to  struggle  for 

privilege  of  directing  American  for- 

policy."  In  these  years.  Congress  did 

put  up  much  of  a  fight. 
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REASONS   FOR    CONGRESS    LOSS    OF    POWER 

Several  factors  contributed  to  the  ac- 
ce  erated  flow  of  power  to  the  President, 
following   World  War  11.   one  crisis 
fo  lowed  another: 

rhe  reconstruction  of  shattered  coim- 
tri;s 

rhe  menace  of  an  aggressive  Interna- 
ticnal  Communist  movement;  and 
Berlin,  Korea.  Sreece,  Iran, 
during   these   crises,   the   appeal   for 
was    irresistable.    Bipartisanship 
became  the  standard  operating  procedure 
U.S.   foreign   policy.   The  American 
people  tend  to  rally  around  their  Presi 
In  times  of  crisis,  and  neither  they 
the  Congress  were  to  be  bothered  by 
CO  istltutlonal    niceties.    Congress    was 
mesmerized  and  impotent.  Its  power  was 
gmented  and  diffused.  The  President 

unified  and  confident. 
:ongress  had  difficulty  gathering,  or 
abiorbing  information,  and  it  was  de- 
pe  ident  upon  whatever  information  the 
Prssident  wanted  to  give  and  when  he 
waited  to  give  it.  Given  the  mood  of 
period.  Congress  was  under  enormous 
to  support  the  President  and 
unUer  the  threat  that  congressional  de- 
could  damage  the  national  security. 
'  Jfflcials  of  the  executive  branch  pub- 
y  declared  that  Congress  was  not  a 
and  desirable  element  in  shap- 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  In  1951.  Secretary 
State  Etean  Acheson  said: 

only  has  the  President  the  authority 
jse  the  Armed  Forces  In  carrying  out  the 
foreign    policy   of   the    United   States 
Implementing  treaties,  but  it  Is  equally 
cleir  that  this  authority  may  not  be  Inter- 
fend  with  by  the  Congress  In  the  exercise 
jowers  which  It  has  under  the  Constltu- 
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Acheson  further  berated  Congress  for 
questioning  the  constitutionality  of  some 
executive  initiatives: 

We  are  In  a  position  In  the  world  today 
where  the  argument  as  to  who  has  the  power 
to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing,  is  not 
exactly  what  Is  called  for  from  Americans  In 
this  very  crucial  hour. 

That  kind  of  thinking  is  what  got  us 
into  the  mess  we  are  in  now. 

This  constitutional  imbalance,  then, 
was  caused  by — 

The  inability  of  Congress  to  respond 
to  crisis  and  war  as  we  responded  to  one 
crisis  after  another  without  regard  to 
the  constitutional  processes; 

The  superior  information,  actual  or 
presumed,  of  the  President ;  and 

The  natural  hesitancy  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  to  defer  a  judgment  on  diffi- 
cult public  issues,  preferring  to  let  the 
President  act  and  then  wait  and  see  how 
public  opinion  developed. 

But  the  events  of  recent  years  have 
caused  many  people  to  begin  to  examine 
the  premises  upon  which  American  for- 
eign policy  operated.  We  found  our- 
selves in  a  war  we  did  not  fully  under- 
stand. We  asked  ourselves: 

How  did  we  ever  get  into  it? 

Why  were  we  fighting  it? 

It  was  obvious  that  the  Congress  had 
sat  idly  by  while  one  Presidential  action 
after  another  involved  us  even  deeper 
in  Indochina.  The  constitutional  con- 
cept of  checks  and  balances  and  separa- 
tion of  powers  became  something  more 
than  the  topic  of  an  academic  discussion 
in  political  science  classrooms.  Its  fail- 
ure to  operate  helped  plunge  us  into  the 
most  tragic  and  useless  war  in  our 
history. 

RECENT  CONGRESSIONAL   INITIATIVES 

Gradually,  during  the  last  half  of  the 
1960's,  the  Congress  became  restive  and 
anxious  to  play  a  role  in  foreign  policy. 
By  early  1966  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  was  holding  televised 
hearings  on  Vietnam  that  affected  pub- 
lic opinion  significantly. 

The  Congress  deserves  the  criticism 
heaped  upon  it  for  its  passivity  during 
the  war.  But  the  critics  sometimes  fail  to 
acknowledge  that  it  was  the  Congress — 
specifically,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee — that  served  as  the  focal 
point  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  war. 
Eventually  the  critics,  although  they 
never  won  a  single  vote  in  the  Congress, 
succeeded  in  turning  war  policy  around 
180  degrees. 

Other  actions  by  the  Congress  show 
its  concern  in  foreign  policy. 

In  1969  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution 
defining  a  national  commitment.  Under 
the  resolution,  a  national  commitment 
does  not  exist  without  "affirmative  ac- 
tion" by  both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches.  This  resolution,  while 
without  the  force  of  law,  was  a  warning 
to  the  President. 

In  1970  the  Senate  rejected  the  1964 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

During  the  92d  Congress  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  passed  war  pow- 
ers legislation  to  allow  needed  Executive 
flexibility  to  respond  to  emergencies,  but 
which  would  require  subsequent  con- 
gressional approval  of  Executive  use  of 


U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  absence  of  a  de- 
claration of  war  by  Congress.  The  war 
powers  legislation  was  approved  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  in  each  House,  and  did  not 
emerge  from  conference  to  become  law. 
New  war  power  legislation  has  already 
been  introduced  this  year. 

The  Symington  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Commitments  unearthed  several 
secret  agreements  entered  into  without 
reference  to  Congress — with  Ethiopia, 
Laos,  Thailand,  Korea,  and  Spain! 
among  others.  Senator  Fulbright  put  it 
rather  succinctly: 

We  get  many  treaties  dealing  with  postal 
affairs  and  so  on.  Recently  we  had  an  ex- 
traordinary treaty  dealing  with  the  protec- 
tion of  stolen  art  objects.  These  are  treaties. 
But  when  we  put  troops  and  take  on  com- 
mitments In  Spain.  It  la  an  executive  agree- 
ment. 

But  the  executive  branch  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  make  such  commit- 
ments completely  unfettered.  A  law 
passed  last  year  provides  for  congres- 
sional review  of  executive  agreements 
within  60  days  after  they  come  into 
force.  At  least  Congress  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  inform  itself  of  what  the 
executive  is  doing  and  to  review  such 
agreements. 

Congressional  restiveness  has  been 
evident  in  amendments  to  end  the  war, 
stop  military  aid  to  Greece,  reduce  troop 
levels  in  Europe. 

WHAT    MORE    CAN    BE    DONE 

The  mood  of  Congress  today  is  more 
assertive  and  aggressive  than  at  any 
time  since  I  have  been  in  Wasliington. 
The  question  is  not  whether  but  what 
the  Congress  should  do  to  retain  its  tra- 
ditional role  in  foreign  policy. 

To  revitalize  the  role  of  Congress,  the 
essential  step  is  for  the  Congress  to  em- 
ploy the  constitutional  powers  already 
available  to  it. 

First.  Congress  must  use  with  vigor  its 
power  to  oversee  and  investigate. 

The  Congress  must  assure  that — 

Its  legislative  intent  is  being  carried 
out; 

Programs  are  being  effectively  admin- 
istered; and 

There  is  no  misfeasance. 

Professional  investigators  and  auditors 
should  be  employed.  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  travel  to  the  site  of  opera- 
tions, and  the  Government  Accounting 
Office  shoiild  be  fully  used. 

The  executive  branch  must  be  required 
to  state  and  defend  its  policy  at  every 
opportunity,  and  the  congressional  hear- 
ing should  be  employed  for  that  purpose. 
Asking  the  right  question  is  an  impor- 
tant obligation  of  the  Congress. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  Policy  and  Scientific  Develop- 
ments went  11  years  without  a  meeting. 
Small  wonder  that  the  Congress  lost  its 
position  as  a  partner  in  policjmiaking. 

Second.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
confirm  and  deny  appointments  of  cer- 
tain officials. 

This  power  in  the  past  has  been  more 
a  rubberstamp  for  Presidential  actions 
than  a  vital  constitutional  responsibility 
of  the  Senate.  Properly  used,  it  can  check 
unwarranted  Presidential  actions.  It  can 
be  used  as  a  f  oriun  to  express  the  view  of 
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the  Congress.  Careiul  examination  of 
the  nominee  should  jreveal  how  he  views 
his  job.  Congress  should  elicit  from  the 
nominee  assurance  '  of  his  cooperation 
and  his  availability  to  the  Congress,  and 
a  pledge  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  as  expressed  in  law. 

The  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  offer 
to  the  President  the  best  advice  it  can 
on  foreign  policy.  This  advice  should  be 
offered  at  every  appropriate  opportimity 
and  in  the  appropriate  forum  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  solicited  by  the 
President. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  Senate  re- 
jected two  Supreme  Court  nominees.  Al- 
though that  is  an  extreme  step  it  is  at 
times  appropriate  if  the  Congress  is  to 
fill  its  constitutional  role. 

Third.  Congress  has  the  power  of  the 
purse. 

James  Madison  said  the  power  of  the 
purse  "may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
complete  and  effectual  weapon  with 
which  any  Constitution  can  arm  the  im- 
mediate representatives  of  the  people." 

This  weapon  grown  rusty  from  disuse, 
is  clearly  its  most  formidable  weapon. 
It  can  be  utilized  to  pursue  positive  goals 
and  to  prevent  actions  by  the  President 
the  Congress  believes  harmful.  The  ef- 
forts in  the  Congress  to  cut  off  f imds  for 
the  Vietnam  war,  even  though  not  en- 
acted, undoubtedly  put  pressure  on  the 
President  to  end  that  conflict. 

Fourth.  C(»igress  has  the  power  to  be 
informed. 

The  Congress  must  assure  itself  of  a 
steady  flow  of  information  on  all  foreign 
policy  concerns.  Information  is  the  key 
to  power.  The  hearings  on  the  Vietnam 
war  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  produced  information  which, 
in  time,  turned  U.S.  war  policy  around 
in  Vietnam. 

Congress  has  often  failed  to  act  out 
of  fear  that  it  did  not  have  sufficient 
Information  to  decide.  The  tendency  has 
been  to  defer  to  the  President  who  has 
superior  information. 

The  Congress  needs  access  to  the  best 
information  available  on  foreign  policy 
topics.  It  does  not  have  that  access  today. 
A  solution  for  this  lack  is  not  easy,  but 
the  Congress  should  begin  now  to  explore 
ways  and  means  for  its  membership  to 
assimilate  the  best  available  information. 
The  present  assistance  available  to  a 
Congressman,  including  personal  and 
committee  staffs,  and  even  the  Library 
of  Congress,  simply  does  not  provide  the 
kind  of  quality  information  that  is  rou- 
tine for  the  President,  but  imavailable 
to  Congressmen. 

Perhaps  the  answer  is  a  "think  tank," 
or  an  intelligence  gathering  and  analyz- 
ing agency,  not  part  of  the  Library, 
staffed  by  highly  qualified  experts,  re- 
sponsive to  the  congressional  leadership, 
Immune  from  the  trivia  that  inundates 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  capable  of 
giving  the  Congress  independent  judg- 
ments on  pojlicymaklng  Issues. 

Today  the  fiow  of  information  to  the 
Congress  is  impeded  by  the  excessive  and 
indiscriminate  use  of  executive  privilege 
and  the  self-serving  overclassification  of 
executive  documents.  Both  practices 
constitute  an  obstacle  to  Congress*  legiti- 
mate need  for  information. 


George  Ball  said, 

I  think  there  U  very  little  Information 
that  the  Congress  should  ever  be  denied. 

A  flow  of  information  is  indispensable 
to  wise  participation  in  foreign  policy. 
Executive  privilege,  which  is  constitu- 
tionally a  dubious  device,  should  not  be 
Invoked  by  the  President  to  sliield  public 
officials  from  interrogation  by  the  Con- 
gress unless  the  President  himself  makes 
the  decision  and  communicates  it  to  the 
Congress. 

Cabinet  and  supra-Cabinet  officers 
must  be  responsive  to  Congress.  When 
administration  officials  refused  to  appear 
before  Senator  Proxmire's  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  recently,  he  charged, 
and  I  agree,  that — 

It  shows  a  distinct  absence  of  understand- 
ing of  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  a  lack  of  respect  for  the  divi- 
sion of  powers,  and  a  failure  to  comprehend 
and  carry  out  the  fundamental  principle 
that  open  debate  and  Inquiry  serve,  better 
than  any  other  Instrument,  the  Interests  of 
a  free  people  and  a  free  society. 

The  objective  of  a  better  informed 
Congress  is  nothing  more  complex  or  less 
critical  than  that  Congress  be  able  to 
arrive  at  its  own  conclusions  independ- 
ent of  the  executive.  If  this  goal  is  not 
realized,  the  concept  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances is  inoperable. 

Fifth.  Congress  should  speak  on  for- 
eign affairs  with  a  unified  voice  through 
a  Joint  Committee  on  National  Security. 

The  maic:ing  of  foreign  policy  is  so 
fragmented  in  the  Congress  that  it  defies 
understanding.  One  estimate  is  that 
more  than  half  of  the  standing  commit- 
tees of  Congress  are  involved  in  some 
aspect  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  No  one 
knows  who  speaks  for  Congress  in  for- 
eign policy,  and  one  need  is  for  coher- 
ence. 

A  permanent  committee,  operating  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  could  articulate  the  collec- 
tive view,  or  views,  of  the  Congress  in  a 
coherent,  unified  voice. 

I  will  soon  be  introducing  legislation 
to  create  such  a  committee. 

Sixth.  Congress  should  enact  war 
powers  legislation  to  reaffirm  the  consti- 
tutional role  of  Congress  in  foreign  af- 
fairs. 

Such  a  bill  should  spell  out  the  specific 
rules  governing  the  use  of  armed  services 
by  the  President  In  an  emergency.  The 
principal  bill  before  the  Congress  today 
would  authorize  the  President  to  take 
appropriate  military  action — 

To  repel  an  attack  on  the  United  States 
or  its  armed  services: 

To  protect  the  lives  and  property  of 
American  citizens;  and 

To  execute  a  duly  authorized  national 
commitment. 

The  President  would  be  obligated  to 
report  his  actions  to  the  Congress  imme- 
diately and  he  would  not  be  permitted  to 
sustain  the  military  action  beyond  a  30- 
day  period  unless  Congress  took  affirma- 
tive action  authorizing  him  to  do  so. 

War  powers  legislation  .  .  .  properly 
written,  could  help  preserve  the  constitu- 
tional role  of  Congress  without  destroy- 
ing the  flexibility  the  President  needs  to 
respond  to  authentic  emergencies  and 
threats  to  our  national  security. 


Seventh.  Finally,  no  substitute  exists 
for  people  in  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch  who  are  sensitive  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution  and  the 
joint  possession  of  powers  it  clearly  pro- 
vides for. 

Awareness  and  sensitivity  to  this  joint 
obligation  can  go  a  long  way  in  resolving 
the  difficulties  of  joint  participation  in 
the  foreign  policy  process. 

CONCLDSION 

Someone  asked  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  how  "foreign  policy  was  made  in  the 
United  States?  His  reply  was,  "The  Pres- 
ident makes  foreign  policy."  He  was 
probably  right.  But  my  point  is  that  that 
is  not  the  way  it  ought  to  be.  Everyone 
would  concede  that  the  President  should 
play  the  chief  role  in  the  foreign  policy- 
making process.  The  concern  is  simply 
that  we  have  gone  too  far  toward  the 
concentration  of  the  warmaking  and 
other  powers  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 

The  concern  over  the  amount  of  power 
concentrated  in  the  Executive  cuts  across 
party  and  ideological  lines.  Liberals  and 
conservatives  are  concerned.  Democrats 
and  Republicans  are  concerned. 

The  present  imbalance  must  be  cor- 
rected. Not  alone  because  it  makes  a 
sham  of  our  Constitution — although  that 
is  sufficient  reason — but  also  because  a 
strong  and  independent  foreign  policy 
role  for  the  Congress  is  the  best  hope  to 
prevent  one-man  rule  in  the  most  im- 
portant decisions  Government  makes — 
those  of  war  and  peace.  Unrestricted 
Presidential  power  in  foreign  policy 
making  is  neither  necessary  nor  toler- 
able in  a  free  society. 


DISMANTLING  GEO:  FROM  WAR  ON 
POVERTY  TO  WAR  ON  THE  POOR? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Hawaii  (Mr.  MATstrNACA)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps the  most  shocking  and  almost  un- 
believable sentence  in  the  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  proposal  of  President  Nixon 
was  this  one : 

No  funds  are  requested  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  for  1974. 

We  have  since  been  told  that  some  of  / 
the  OEO's  programs  will  be  "spun  off'-^ 
to  other  Federal  agencies;  that  legal 
services,  perhaps  the  most  successful  of 
OEO's  programs,  will  be  constituted  a 
separate,  independent  corporation;  that 
community  action  agencies — CAA's — 
must  rely  for  any  further  funding,  as  the 
budget  message  euphemistically  put  It, 
on  "the  discretion  of  local  communities." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  dismantling  of  GEO 
would  be  a  tragic  mistake,  and  I  for  one, 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  pledge  myself 
to  do  everything  I  can  to  prevent  it  from 
happening.  The  net  effect  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  would  be  to  wipe  out  the 
most  visible  sign  of  America's  commit- 
ment to  equality  of  economic  opportu- 
nity. For  some  strange  reasoo.  President 
Nixon,  by  one  stroke  of  his  pen,  would 
deny  to  that  one  citizen  of  every  12 
who  happens  to  be  poor  the  newly  f  oimd 
voice  which  has  made  his  own  govern- 
ment more  meaningful  to  him. 
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In  iriy  own  State  of  Hawaii,  programs 
SI  ich  as  Headstart.  Upward  Boxind,  trans- 
p>rtatlon  services,  and  activities  for 
y  )uth  and  senior  citizens  have  demon- 
» rated  the  positive  contribution  that 
C  EO  can  msJte.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
n  y  colleagues  and  other  readers  of  the 
P  ECORD  excerpts  from  some  of  the  scores 

0  letters  I  have  received  on  this  sub- 

j(Ct. 

One  letter  from  a  resident  of  the  Is- 
h nd  of  Kauai  made  this  plea: 

Please  help  the  people  In  keepUlg  OEO  ac- 
twe.  It  has  helped  the  people  of  Kauai  In 
8<  many  ways.  People  who  have  never  been 
out  ol  their  homes  are  now  really  active  In 
tl  ese  programs.  I  have  seen  adults  and  youths 
le  tm  to  work  more  together  on  problems 
tt  rough  the  Youth  Development  program  and 
pi  brent  group. 

Parents  who  have  and  had  children  In 
H  jadstart  have  reaUy  seen  the  Improvement 
Ir   their  children  and  themselves. 

Another  letter  stated: 
Would  you  please  fight  for  the  life  of  OEO. 
b<  cause  this  Is  an  office  Informing  the  people 

01  assistance  for  their  benefits.  It's  channel 
o:  reaching  the  poor  people  In  their  every  day 
lie. 

The  young  and  old  are  reall>  depending  on 
tl  e  OEO  assistance  to  (help  them  know  how 
tc  help  themselves.) 

And  another  wrote: 

The  Head  Start  program  for  four  year  old 
cl  illdren  Is  accepted  as  a  must  by  the  parents 
01  the  low  Income  group.  The  parents  are  so 
ei  thused  that  they  have  been  volunteering 
It  the  classroom  as  well  as  on  outings  for 
tt  e  Head  Start  children.  When  we  asked  the 
puents  "Would  you  want  President  Nixon 
tc  dismantle  this  program?",  they  answered 
"Definitely  no!" 

The  legal  services  program  of  OEO  has 
bien  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
nrost  effective  of  all  Federal  programs. 
II  has  provided  access  to  "the  system"  for 
rr  illions  of  Americans  for  whom  a  court- 
re  om  previously  meant  only  a  place  to 
b;  found  guilty  of  a  criminal  charge 
a  ;ainst  them. 

Having  sponsored  legislation  both  in 
tl  le  last  Congress  and  in  this  for  an  even 
n  ore  effective  legal  assistance  program,  I 
fiilly  share  the  President's  desire  to  in- 
sulate the  legal  services  program  from 
p  irtisan  politics  by  constituting  it  as  an 
independent  corporation.  However,  the 
President  knows  full  well  that  a  major 
o  >nflict  developed  over  the  same  propos- 
a  in  the  92d  Congress  and  may  yet  de- 
V  flop  in  this  Congress.  Provisions  must 
bj  made.  Therefore,  for  continuing  op- 
e  ation  of  the  legal  services  program  dur- 
ii  ig  this  transitional  period. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  aspect  of 
P  resident  Nixon's  proposed  dlsman- 
t]  ing  of  OEO  is  the  not-so-slow  death 
p  armed  for  community  action  agencies. 
"I  his  action  was  somewhat  surprising, 
s  nee  Mr.  Nixon  has  frequently  advocated 
a  decentralization  of  Federal  programs  to 
b  -ing  decisionmaking  closer  to  those 
drectly  affected  by  those  decisions. 

The  CAA's  represent  the  best  in  de- 
c  jntralization.  Although  there  were 
e  urly  instances  of  friction  between 
CAA's  and  local  elected  ofBcials,  that  is 
ra  longer  the  case.  In  a  report  issued 
oaly  last  month  by  OEO  itself,  it  was 
f  )und  that — 

CAA's  are  rapidly  becoming  very  posi- 
t  ve  forces  in  their  communities  that   can 
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play  significant  roles  In  helping  communi- 
ties rise  to  the  challenge  of  revenue  sharing 
and  other  forms  of  government  decentrali- 
zation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  only  6  months  ago 
that  President  Nixon  signed  into  law 
Public  Law  92-424,  extending  the  life  of 
OEO  through  June  1974.  Is  the  $870  mil- 
lion provided  in  that  measure  and  con- 
sidered necessary  in  September  1972  to 
help  the  poor  suddenly  not  necessary  in 
February  1973?  Have  those  in  need  be- 
come somehow  less  worthy?  Is  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  duty  toward  them 
any  less?  Or  is  the  difference  all  a  mat- 
ter of  viewing  the  issue  before  an  elec- 
tion and  after  winning  it? 

It  Is  said  that  revenue -sharing  funds 
will  be  available  to  CAA's  and  other 
OEO  programs.  This  may  be  so,  but  ex- 
perience during  the  first  year  of  revenue 
sharing  has  shown  that  such  funds  are 
much  more  likely  to  be  used  to  balance 
State  budgets  or  lighten  property  tax 
loads,  rather  than  to  fund  programs  for 
the  poor,  previously  financed  wholly  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  will  be  ample  op- 
portunity, through  the  appropriations 
process,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
/President's  proposed  reorganization  plan 
and  special  revenue-sharing  plans,  and 
through  direct  legislation,  for  Members 
of  Congress  to  indicate  their  views  on 
OEO.  I  intend  to  take  full  advantage  of 
those  opportimities  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise.  The  poor  must 
be  given  a  voice,  an  access  to  the  system 
by  which  they  are  governed.  For  count- 
less thousands  over  the  past  few  years, 
OEO  has  provided  that  access.  Regard- 
less of  the  announced  intention  of  the 
President,  we  of  the  Congress,  who  are 
closer  to  the  people,  must  work  toward 
preserving  the  democratic  process  for 
all  concerned,  including  the  poor.  We 
must  not  allow  the  dismantling  of  OEO. 


REPLY  TO  PRESIDENT'S  ENVIRON- 
MENT MESSAGE  OF  FEBRUARY  14 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  iMr.  O'Neill) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
when  the  Congress  was  in  recess,  the 
Republican  administration  sent  to  Capi- 
tol Hill  a  so-called  ecology  package.  It 
included  one  more  chapter  in  this  year's 
serialized  State  of  the  Union  message 
and  a  laundry  list  of  19  bills,  most  of 
which  the  Congress  has  seen  before. 

The  ecology  package  followed  by  1 
day  the  radio  address  in  which  President 
Nixon  outlined  to  the  Nation  his  program 
on  ecology  and  environment.  While  I 
commend  the  President's  initiative  in 
these  vitEil  areas,  it  seems  to  me  that  he 
has  seriously  underestimated  the  size  of 
the  job  to  be  done.  Especially,  with  re- 
gard to  farm  programs,  he  has  adopted 
a  course  that  will  be  just  plain  ruinous. 
His  farm  policy  will  drive  more  and  more 
family  farmers  out  of  business,  force 
them  off  their  land,  and  leave  the  fields 
to  fewer  and  larger  agribusiness  pro- 
ducers. For  city  dwellers  and  for  all  of 
us,  this  course  can  lead  only  to  higher 
food  prices. 

Mr.  Nixon  tells  us  that  we  are  "well 


on  the  way  to  winning  the  war  against 
environmental  degradation."  I  admire  his 
optimism,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  face 
the  problems  of  pollution  with  more 
realism. 

The  fouling  of  our  environment  has 
been  a  long,  slow  process  stretching  back 
to  colonial  times.  Naturally,  it  acceler- 
ated during  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 
with  the  expansion  of  the  United  States, 
the  growth  of  Its  population  and  the 
development  of  the  Nation's  industrial 
might. 

It  was  not  until  the  1960's  that  a 
Democratic  administration  and  a  Demo- 
cratic Congress  recognized  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  problem  and  the  significance 
of  it  and  determined  finally  to  exert 
national  leadership  toward  Its  solution. 

Now.  hardly  a  decade  later,  a  Republi- 
can administration  wants  us  to  believe 
that  the  job  is  nearly  done — that  in  10 
years  we  have  stemmed  or  reversed  a 
tide  that  has  been  rolling  against  us  for 
more  than  two  centuries. 

Our  air  may  be  a  bit  cleaner,  as  the 
President  says.  But  It  Is  not  clean  enough. 

Our  water  may  be  a  bit  clearer,  as  the 
President  says.  But  it  is  not  clear  enough. 

We  may  have  made  some  progress  to- 
ward ridding  the  landscape  of  jimked 
automobiles  and  other  debris.  But  we 
have  yet  to  establish  an  effective,  con- 
sistent and  workable  policy  for  the  dis- 
posal or  recycling  of  solid  waste. 

The  achievement  of  the  past  10  years 
is  dwarfed  by  what  remains  to  be  done. 
It  is  an  awesome  project.  And  a  cosUy 
project.  I  can  understand  the  President's 
eagerness  to  be  done  with  it. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  an  enor- 
mous task  still  faces  us.  And  if  the  Presi- 
dent will  not  provide  the  leadership  to 
deal  with  it,  then  the  Congress  will. 

Hearings  in  both  Houses  already  have 
been  held  or  are  being  held  on  a  wide 
range  of  bills  dealing  with  environmental 
protection.  Many  of  them  are  more  con- 
structive and  substantive  than  the  re- 
hash of  old  legislation  which  the  Presi- 
dent has.  resubmitted  to  the  Congress. 

Environment  is  one  area  in  which  the 
funds  we  allocate  have  double  impact. 
They  carry  on  the  great  work  of  restor- 
ing our  environment  and  refreshing  our 
surroundings.  And  they  create  jobs, 
which  the  common  man  badly  needs.  Un- 
employment is  still  running  at  5  percent, 
and  the  President  is  doing  far  too  little 
to  reduce  it. 

Despite  the  President's  statements  last 
week  on  the  environment,  I  think  that 
his  actions  these  past  few  months  have 
been  more  revealing.  He  professes  con- 
cern for  our  surroundings,  and  yet  he 
withholds  the  funds  necessary  to  take 
care  of  them. 

He  has  held  up  some  $6  billion  which 
is  available  during  the  next  2  years  for 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  plants. 
He  has  refused  to  use  some  $474  million 
in  fiscal  1972  and  1973  funds  for  land 
and  water  conservation. 

In  January  he  impounded  $520  mil- 
lion of  a  $650  million  fund  earmarked 
for  water  and  sewer  lines  construction 
in  big  cities  and  smaller  communities 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  December,  he 
cut  REAP  dead.  The  rural  environmen- 
tal assistance  program  is  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  matching  program.  It  encourages 
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livestock  feeders  and  dairsrmen  to  con- 
trol Erosion  and  to  prevent  runoff  of 
soil  nutrients. 

Last  week  Mr.  Nixon  made  much  of 
sending  up  a  bill  calling  for  P^deral 
standards  on  drinking  water.  Yet,  by  his 
cutbacks,  he  severely  handicaps  the 
States  in  their  efforts  to  Improve  water 
quality. 

Of  course,  I  can  imderstand  the  Presi- 
dent's reluctance  to  spend  more  money. 
In  the  4  years  of  his  administration,  we 
have  amassed  about  one-fourth  of  the 
national  debt.  During  those  4  years,  the 
budgets  Mr.  Nixon  prepared  and  sent  to 
Congress  have  run  a  total  of  $106.2  bil- 
lion in  the  red — more  than  the  EUsen- 
hower,  Kennedy,  and  Johnson  admln^- 
trations  put  together.  In  each  year  since 
1971,  the  President  has  asked  Cwigress 
to  authorize  spending  which  would  result 
in  substantial  budget  deficits.  The  deficit 
spending  of  the  i>ast  few  years  has  been 
done  upon  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Nixon, 
not  the  Congress.  It  is  his  budget,  and  it 
is  his  deficit.  Any  attempt  to  place  the 
blame  somewhere  else  is  mistaken. 

This  Congress  believes  that  Mr. 
Nixon's  priorities  are  in  the  wrong  place. 
We  will  not  let  him  turn  his  back  mi 
this  Nation's  pressing  domestic  needs. 

This  Congress  favors  responsible  and 
constructive  Federal  spending  policies. 
This  Congress  feels  that  the  administra- 
tion has  given  too  little  thought  to  the 
best  uses  of  Federal  funds. 

We  are  headed  for  even  worse  eco- 
nomic troubles  if  this  administration 
continues  its  shortsighted  policy  of  cuts 
in  domestic  programs.  I  mean  cuts  In 
such  areas  as  emergency  employment, 
housing,  urban  renewal,  and  education. 

By  its  actions,  this  administratlMX 
could  slow  down  the  economy  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  would  begin  the  slow 
slide  toward  recession.  We  are  beinig 
pointed  once  again  toward  another  eco- 
nomic crisis  like  the  recession  of  1957- 
58 — which  was  also  manufactured  by  a 
Republican  administration. 

There  are  disturbing  similarities,  for 
example,  between  the  farm  policies  of 
that  administration  and  the  present  one. 

President  Nixon  says  he  wants  to  make 
the  farmer  free  to  plant.  At  the  same 
time,  he  wants  to  reduce  price  supports. 
The  combination  of  increased  produc- 
tion and  Inadequate  price  supports  will 
mean  a  drop  of  $1  billion  in  net  farm 
income  in  1973.  That  could  push  addi- 
tional thousands  of  family  farms  Into 
bankruptcy. 

We  should,  instead,  be  giving  more 
constructive  thought  to  the  uses  of  our 
agricultural  abundance.  If  we  are  going 
to  encourage  production,  we  should  de- 
vote our  surpluses  to  worthy  programs 
like  food  for  peswje.  We  can  offer  substan- 
tial food  suoplles  to  developing  nations 
or  other  nations  with  food  shortages.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  assure  all  farm- 
ers— not  just  the  big  ones — of  a  fair  re- 
turn for  their  investment  and  their  work. 

Agriculture  already  has  suffered  dis- 
proportionate cuts  in  its  funding.  Agri- 
culture accounted  for  one-twenty-fifth 
of  the  Federal  budget  in  fiscal  1973.  Yet 
it  took  one-fifth  of  all  the  cuts.  And  now 
agriculture  is  asked  to  take  another  $2.1 
billion  cut  in  fiscal  in  1974,  and  President 


Nixon  has  made  no  secret  of  his  inten- 
tion to  get  rid  of  price  supports  alto- 
gether. I  can  tell  you  that  if  we  do  not 
treat  our  food  producers  better,  all  of 
us — city  dwellers  and  rural — are  going  to 
suffer  for  it.  ' 

The  President  had  all  too  little  to  say 
about  the  energy  crisis  In  this  message. 
He  promised  to  save  that  for  another 
Installment  in  his  series  of  State  of  the 
Union  messages. 

He  should  have  much  to  tell  us.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  energy  crisis  is  much 
worse  than  we  have  been  led  to  believe. 
Our  fuel  consumption  has  Jimiped  alarm- 
ingly. In  the  past  dozen  years  we  have 
used  as  much  coal,  oil,  natural  gas  and 
other  fossil  fuels  as  In  all  previous  his- 
tory, all  the  way  to  the  caveman. 

We  are  in  danger  of  exhausting  the 
world's  known  deposits  of  fossil  fuels  by 
the  end  of  the  century.  Our  newest  and 
most  promising  source  of  energy — nu- 
clear power — remains  relatively  imde- 
veloped  as  a  peacetime  tool.  In  fact,  of 
our  present  $3.3  billion  budget  proposed 
for  atomic  energy  in  fiscal  1974,  only 
eighteen  percent  is  devoted  to  peaceful 
uses. 

The  President's  message  on  environ- 
ment simply  does  not  deal  with  the  hard 
problems  facing  this  Nation.  Mr.  Nixon 
wants  to  abandon  the  war  on  pollution 
to  the  industries  that  are  responsible  for 
a  good  share  of  this  Nation's  pollution  in 
the  first  place.  He  wants  to  disrupt  the 
country's  food  production  system  In  a 
manner  that  would  force  thousands  of 
family  farms  into  bankruptcy.  And  he  Is 
playing  with  an  economic  fire  that  could 
lead  to  recession  a  few  years  hence. 

Last  week's  message  tells  us  that  the 
President  once  again  proposes  to  abdi- 
cate his  leadership  responsibilities.  It 
is  quite  plain  that  Congress  must  assume 
the  burden. 


A  DISAPPOINTING  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fiscal 
1974  budget  proposals  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  President  are  disappointing 
and  hold  little  hope  for  those  of  us  con- 
cerned about  improving  the  quaUty  and 
equality  of  opportunity  in  our  society. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  cannot  accept  the 
proposed  priorities  which  the  President 
has  offered  to  us. 

During  the  next  few  months,  various 
committees  of  the  House  will  be  review- 
ing in  depth  the  budget  proposals  as 
they  relate  to  individual  programs.  As 
this  process  continues  and  as  appropria- 
tion bills  are  drafted,  I  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  totally  redirect  the  thrust  and 
direction  of  the  budget  so  as  to  establish 
clear  and  realistic  priorities.  It  Is  tragic 
that  after  so  many  years  of  waiting  for 
an  end  to  our  costly  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  war,  we  receive  a  blueprint  for 
the  future  which  downgrades  bsisic 
domestic  programs. 

There  are  many  drastic  changes  in 
national  commitment  proposed  in  the 


budget  and  a  further  shift  away  from 
programs  designed  to  meet  human  needs. 
Not  only  are  several  programs  drasti- 
cally cut  but  others  are  totally  abolished. 
The  budget  has  fallen  on  a  wide  range 
of  programs  in  health  education,  hous- 
ing, and  the  war  on  poverty  yet  military 
and  defense  programs  managed  to  avoid 
the  ax  and  come  away  a  littler  richer 
under  the  President's  master  plan. 

COMMTTNTTY  ACTION  PROGRAMS 

Perhaps  the  most  shocking  and  dis- 
appointing of  the  proposals  would  eli- 
minate funding  for  all  conmiunity  action 
programs.  The  proposed  budget  ends  the 
OfiQce  of  Economic  Opportunity  as  a 
government  agency  devoted  to  finding 
ways  to  reduce  poverty  in  America. 
While  some  of  the  Agency's  programs 
are  shifted  and  transferred  to  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
there  is  no  mention  of  community  ac- 
tion programs  in  the  budget.  I  submit 
that  this  callous  action  illustrates  a 
determined  effort  not  only  to  dismantle 
all  Great  Society  programs  but  a  refusal 
to  face  the  real  issues  facing  our  Nation. 

The  continuation  of  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  is  disappointing  in  itself 
but  the  conscious  decision  not  to  try  to 
reduce  that  poverty  and  despair  is 
shocking  and  outrageous.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  Congress  to  speak  out 
against  executive  tampering  with  the 
establishment  of  spending  priorities 
and  there  is  no  clearer  issue  upon  which 
to  base  that  action  than  the  funding  of 
community  action  efforts  to  combat  the 
plight  of  less  fortunate  Americans. 

EDUCATION 

Other  areas  of  the  budget  which  should 
produce  pubUc  outcry  include  large  re- 
ductions in  spending  for  education.  The 
proposed  budget  is  particularly  harsh  on 
programs  like  Ubrary  construction,  re- 
duced by  $138  million;  and  aid  to  impact 
areas,  reduced  by  $143  million.  Since  1966 
Congress  has  made  clear  its  intention  to 
assign  a  high  priority  to  Federal  aid  to 
education  by  appropriating  more  funds 
for  these  programs,  yet  the  proposed 
budget  would  reverse  that  commitment. 

HEALTH 

In  the  field  of  health  and  the  improve- 
ment of  our  Nation's  system  of  improv- 
ing access  to  medical  care,  the  proposed 
budget  is  particularly  radical.  Programs 
to  aid  hospital  construction  and  modern- 
ization, improve  medical  research,  and 
develop  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters are  abolished  while  funds  to  train 
health  manpower  are  reduced.  In  addi- 
tion the  President  proposes  to  shift  some 
of  the  costs  of  the  medicare  program 
away  from  Government  and  onto  the 
medicare  patient  by  imposing  a  higher 
deductible  and  a  10-percent  daily  charge 
at  the  doorstep  of  the  ill  elderly  patient. 
I  do  not  believe  Congress  is  ready  to  ac- 
cept this  kind  of  turnabout  in  our  pledge 
to  help  the  medicare  patient  meet  the 
increasing  costs  of  health  care. 

HOOSING 

The  proposed  budget  shows  no  funds 
for  new  projects  in  the  areas  of  urban 
renewal,  model  cities,  open  space,  neigh- 
borhood facilities,  and  other  programs 
designed  to  erase  the  bUght  of  our  urban 
areas.   New   commitments  for  housing 
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subsidies  are  also  suspended  by  the 
I  udget,  ending  aid  to  families  which  have 
malted  for  an  opportunity  to  live  In  a 
qecent  home. 

NZW    FRIORmXS    NZXDED 

I  recognize  that  all  existing  Federal 
drograms  have  not  been  successful.  Many 
1  ave  failed  to  live  up  to  their  announced 
expectations.  Others  have  proved  to  be 
^  wasteful  and  inefQcient.  Others  have 
filled  for  lack  of  imaginative  adminis- 
t  "ation.  These  facts  point  up  a  need  for 
s  Jreamlining,  modernizing,  and  4mprov- 
t  ig  those  programs  but  instead  the  ad- 
I  linlstration  has  applied  the  ax  and  has 
s  lown  a  marked  preference  for  aboUsh- 
1  ig  programs  rather  than  improving 
them. 
That  is  the  task  before  Congress  and 
am  confident  that  we  will  choose  the 
diore  difficult  goal  of  Improving  domestic 
I  rograms.  not  abolishing  them.  Millions 
c  [  Americans  can  have  better  lives  if  we 
a  re  successful  but  if  we  never  try,  there 
c  in  be  no  hope. 
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HAZARDOUS  CARGO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
D  lan  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  Is  rec- 
ofcnlzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  requested 

study  late  last  fall  after  I  contended 
that  the  best  available  research,  includ- 
1]  Lg  a  QAO  1970  Bureau  of  Mines  study 
1 1-7448,  indicated  that  a  catastrophe  of 
niajor  proportions  could  result  from  an 
I^O  spill. 

Approximately  1  month  after  I  had 
rfcquested  the  GAO  report,  which  was  to 
t  Lclude  a  cost-benefit  analysis  of  so- 
c  died  population  remote  ports  for  de- 
li irery  of  hazardous  cargo  such  as  LNG, 
n  ly  staff  was  informed  that,  for  technical 
a  i  well  as  financial  reasons,  such  a  report 
Mould  be  unfeasible.  It  was,  therefore, 
anreed  that,  on  my  behalf,  the  General 
I  ccounting  Office  would  solicit  from  the 
federal  agencies  involved  with  LNG 
t  leir  best  estimates  of  the  hazards  asso- 
c  ated  with  the  handling  of  the  gas  in 
t|ie  marine  environment. 

The  GAO  has  informed  me  that  al- 
though several  agencies  are  involved  in 
V  irlous  aspects  of  LNG  transport,  stor- 
a  le,  delivery,  smd  safety,  only  the  Coast 
C  uard  was  actively  engaged  In  research 
e  forts.  For  this  reason,  the  Coast  Guard 
¥  as  asked  to  submit  to  the  GAO  a  de- 
t  died  assessment  of  LNG  dangers.  At 
t  lis  point,  I  would  like  to  focus  on  several 
o '  the  problems  presented  in  the  Coast 
Quard  report. 

First,  the  Coast  Guard  report  specifl- 
cklly  cites  the  unexpected  finding  of  the 
I  ureau  of  Mines  study  that  occasionally 
L  NG  explodes  without  fire  when  It  con- 
tj  cts  water.  This  finding,  according  to  the 
C  oast  Guard,  has  resulted  In  the  award 
o  a  foUowon  contract  for  further  study 
Of  this  particular  hazard. 

In  this  regard,  the  report  also  notes 
that  It  will  be  between  3  to  5  years  be- 
fore the  results  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
s  udy  on  evaluating  hazardous  material 
transport  risk  will  be  completed.  The 
Coast  Guard  states: 


TMs  Is  an  extremely  complex  undertaking 
since  It  involves  identifying  aU  ol  the  events 
in  water  transportation  which  may  cause 
a  significant  release  of  cargo  .  .  .  and  deter- 
mining an  acceptable  level  of  risk. 

The  Coast  Guard  report,  in  discussing 
the  current  assessment  of  hazards,  con- 
tends that  designs  for  ships  and  barges 
are  safe  from  the  standpoint  of  normal 
operations.  Furthermore,  the  report 
points  out,  preventive  measures  are  being 
used  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  so-called 
cargo  rollover  as  well  as  the  more  ob- 
vious danger  of  ship  collisions. 

Even  a  cursory  reading  of  the  Coast 
Guard's  report  should  reveal  that  it  is 
geared  more  closely  to  normal  opera- 
tions than  to  the  possibility  of  a  serious 
emergency.  While  studies  that  would 
more  clearly  identify  risks  are  imderway 
what  might  be  viewed  as  experimental 
deliveries  of  LNG  continue  to  flow  into 
New  York  and  Boston.  The  Coast  Guard 
appears  to  be  allaying  fears  about  the 
danger  of  LNG  while  at  the  same  time 
It  may  be  laying  the  framework  for  a 
major  disaster. 

While  some  of  the  risks  have  been  iden- 
tified, it  is  not  entirely  clear  what  might 
happen  under  abnormal  circumstances. 
I  think  that  the  Coast  Guard's  ongoing 
review  and  updating  of  its  methods  for 
handling  hazardous  cargo  is  essential. 
However,  I  feel  that  it  is  too  dangerous 
to  allow  continued  deliveries  of  LNG 
while  these  studies,  as  weU  as  the  probe 
of  the  Staten  Island  LNG  tank  disaster, 
are  still  far  from  complete. 

Therefore,  I  am  going  to  introduce 
legislation  to  suspend  all  LNG  ship  de- 
liveries until  the  Coast  Guard,  in  con- 
junction with  other  Federal  agencies, 
provides  to  the  Congress  a  complete  eval- 
uation of  all  foreseeable  hazards  in  trans- 
porting LNG  and  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  dealing  with  any  emergency  created. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  unknown 
dangers,  as  well  as  the  known  potential 
for  risk,  make  such  a  suspension  impera- 
tive. 

According  to  the  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation, LNG  imports  account  for  only 
about  two -tenth  of  1  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic gas  supply.  Certainly  the  safety  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  city  dwellers 
who  might  be  affected  by  a  large-scale 
LNG  spill  is  worth  insuring  through 
this  temporary  suspension  until  we  can 
assiu-e  that  such  accidental  spills  could 
be  adequately  predicted  and  safely  con- 
tained. 

The  text  of  the  bUl  foUows: 

H.R.  4430 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  no 
liquefied  natural  gas  (except  such  gas  as 
may  be  In  transit  on  such  date  for  importa- 
tion) may  be  Imported  Into  the  customs  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  and  no  new  con- 
struction of  storage  facilities  for  liquified 
natural  gas  may  be  commenced  within  the 
United  States  until — 

(1)  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
in  conjunction  with  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies,  submits  to  Congress — 

(A)  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  all  fore- 
seeable hazards  associated  with  the  marine 
transportation  and  the  delivery  and  storage 
of  liquified  natural  gas,  and 
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(B)  a  comprehensive  plan  (which  may  in- 
elude  suggested  legislation)  for  preventing  or 
minimizing  the  hazards  indicated  in  such 
evaluation; 

(2)  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard 
xmder  existing  authority  of  law,  by  regulation 
prescribes  such  safety  standards  as  may  be 
required  to  prevent  or  minimize  any  of  the 
hazards  indicated  in  such  evaluation;  and 

(3)  the  Congress,  after  reviewing  such 
evaluation,  plan,  and  regulations  authorizes 
by  law  the  resumption  of  importation  of 
liquified  natural  gas  and  the  construction 
of  new  storage  faculties  lor  such  gas. 


CRIME  COMMITTEE'S  WORK 
OUTSTANDING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Lehman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  fresh- 
man member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  a  district  concerned 
about  crime  in  this  country,  I  was 
shocked  recently  to  read  of  efforts  un- 
derway to  end  the  work  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  and  its  chairman 
and  my  good  friend.  Congressman 
Clatjde  Pepper. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  for  history 
to  record  that  at  a  time  when  crime  is 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  oiir  citizens 
that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  this  body 
would  be  to  strike  down  the  only  com- 
mittee focusing  directly  on  crime. 

Just  prior  to  my  election  to  represent 
a  constituency  which  was  partially 
represented  by  Chairman  Pepper  last 
year,  I  had  the  opportimlty  to  follow  3 
days  of  informative  hearings  held  by 
his  committee  in  July  In  Miami.  These 
hearings  were  part  of  a  nationwide  in- 
quiry Into  the  effect  of  the  drug  crisis  in 
secondary  and  elementary  schools  which 
the  committee  studied  in  1972. 

I  recently  read  in  the  Washington 
Post  a  story  by  Jules  Witcover  of  a  com- 
mittee report  that  describes  the  scope  of 
a  drug  epidemic  in  our  schools  together 
with  recommendations  for  a  Federal 
response. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  Con- 
gressman Pepper  it  became  apparent  to 
me  how  very  vital  and  useful  this  com- 
mittee has  become  to  this  House. 

Because  Chairman  Pepper  was  im- 
pressed with  the  testimony  of  many  wit- 
nesses during  its  field  hearings,  he  ar- 
ranged for  Dr.  Marcus  A.  Foster,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Oakland  Public  Schools, 
to  testify  before  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  on  the  need  for  Federal  funds 
to  develop  effective  drug  programs  in 
schools. 

CJhairman  Pepper  and  Dr.  Foster  were 
greeted  most  favorably  by  Chairman 
Carl  Perkins  who  noted  that  drug  edu- 
cation funds  for  the  schools  would  receive 
attention  this  year  by  his  committee. 

It  is  this  kind  of  cooperation  between 
an  invesigative  committee  and  a  legis- 
lative committee  that  I  am  sure  the 
Members  desired  to  see  when  they  cre- 
ated the  CTrlme  Committee  by  a  vote  of 
343  to  19  in  May  1969. 

I,  for  one.  hope  that  I  have  the  op- 
portunity this  session  to  cast  my  vote 
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for  a  further  extension  of  the  commit- 
tee's life  so  that  the  recommendations 
contained  in  four  reports,  soon  to  be 
released,  can  be  fully  debated.  It  would 
also  give  Chairman  Pepper  and  his  com- 
mittee the  opportimity  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  and  causes  of  street  crime, 
such  as  the  senseless  shooting  of  a  U.S. 
Senator  and  the  robbery  at  the  Alex- 
andria home  of  a  widow  of  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice. 

For  the  record  I  Insert  the  following 
news  articles  to  include  a  Miami  Herald 
story  entitled,  "Pepper's  Crime  Conunit- 
tee  Doomed?"  by  David  Hess;  Jules 
Witcover's  Washington  Post  article  en- 
titled, "Drug  Epidemic  Has  Hit  Schools, 
Hill  Unit  Says;"  Jack  Anderson's  story 
entitled,  "People's  Crime  Committee 
Paces  Ax  From  Opponents,"  and  a  selec- 
tion of  articles  describing  the  Crime 
Committee  hearings  last  July  in  my  city. 
PzppEE's  Crime   CoMMrrrEi;  Doomed? 

(By  David  Hess)  ^ 

Washington. — ^Florida  Rep.  Claude  Pep- 
per's Select  Committee  on  Crime  has  been 
mugged. 

The  controversial  committee,  which  Demo- 
crat Pepper  has  used  sporadically  to  spot- 
light the  activities  of  organized  crime,  ftp- 
pears  to  be  headed  for  oblivion — the  victim 
of  a  House  power  struggle. 

On  Jan.  15,  the  House  passed  a  resolution 
that  clearly  states  that  all  select  commit- 
tees and  their  staffs  wlU  be  funded  through 
March  31. 

But  the  bead  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  says  he  cannot  legally  Issue  pay- 
checks or  other  funds  to  the  select  commit- 
tee staffers. 

Administration  chairman  Wayne  L.  Hays 
(D.,  Ohio)  concedes  that  the  House  resolu- 
tion "appears  to  authorize  payment  to  the 
select  committees." 

But  the  House  parliamentarian  and  his 
own  Administration  Committee  lawyer.  Hays 
says,  advised  him  not  to  sign  the  paychecks. 
"Select  committees,"  Hays  explained,  "are 
temporary  bodies  that  die  with  the  end  of 
each  Congress.  Until  they  are  reconstituted 
by  the  Rules  Committee  and  approved  by  the 
House,  they  can't  be  supported." 

Anxious  to  avoid  a  knock-down  drag-out 
fight  that  could  Jeopardize  continuation  of 
the  committee.  Pepper  says  he  "hopes  to  get 
this  problem  straightened  out  amicably  with 
the  Rules  Committee  as  soon  as  possible." 
Pepper  is  sixth-ranking  Democrat  on  Rules. 
His  efforts,  however,  will  be  contested  by 
Rep.  Peter  W.  Rodino  (D..  N.J.).  the  new 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  Ro- 
dino is  claiming  Jurisdiction  over  crime  In- 
vestigations. 

Hays  admitted  that  "there  seems  to  be  a 
Jurisdictional  problem  Involved  here."  But 
he  denied  that  the  dispute  In  any  way  in- 
fluenced his  somewhat  unusual  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Hoiise  resolution  that  authorized 
continued  support  of  all  select  committees. 
"Sure.  I  agree  that  the  Judiciary  chair- 
man ought  to  have  Jurisdiction  over  crime 
matters,"  Hays  said,  "but  that  didnt — sway 
me.  I'm  Just  one  vote  on  the  House  floor  and 
I  don't  Intend  to  try  to  Influence  others  to 
follow  me." 

Hays  also  said  that  "In  my  opinion,"  Ro- 
dino seems  to  be  winning  the  power  struggle. 
"If  I  were  a  betting  man,"  he  said,  "I'd 
say  the  Crime  Committee's  days  are  num- 
bered." 

Though  Pepper  has  been  accused  by  critics 
of  running  a  "scattergun"  attack  on  orga- 
nized crime,  most  agree  that  his  committee 
has  at  least  focused  public  attention  on  some 
of  syndicated  crime's  activities. 
Whether  a  subcommittee  within  Judiciary 


could  bring  the  same  attention  to  bear  on 
crime  is  uncertain. 

Pepper  believes  that  a  select  committee, 
with  wide-ranging  subpena  powers  and  a 
higher  profile,  is  a  more  effective  tool  for  in- 
vestigating organized  crime. 

Others,  including  Hays  and  Rodino,  are 
said  to  feel  that  the  powerful  Judiciary 
Committee  would  bring  more  crederyce  and 
prestige   to  the   House's  investigations. 

Drug  ErroEMic  Has  Hit  Schools,  Hill  Unit 

Sats 

(By  Jules  Witcover) 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  on 
the  basis  of  a  yet-unpublished  staff  report 
that  says  a  "drug  epidemic"  has  hit  the  na- 
tion's public  schools,  has  voted  to  call  for 
"massive"  federal  aid  for  inschool  detec- 
tion, treatment  and  drug-abuse  education. 

According  to  Chairman  Claude  Pepper  (D- 
Fla.),  the  committee  backed  away  from  Us 
staff's  recommendation  for  a  $5-bllllon  fight 
against  drugs  in  the  schools  over  a  five-year 
period. 

Until  legislative  hearings  can  be  held  to 
determine  the  exact  need,  Pepper  said,  the 
committee's  consensus  favored  using  only  the 
word  "massive."  But  nobody  really  quarreled 
with  the  $l-bUllon-a-year  figure,  he  said. 

The  committee  staff  report  said  the  money 
should  be  raised  through  Increased  excise 
taxes  on  drugs — Including  alcohol  and  ciga- 
rettes, which  are  considered  part  of  the 
"epidemic." 

The  staff  report,  based  on  a  seven-month 
investigation  In  six  major  American  cities. 
also  had  proposed  a  ban  on  drug  advertising 
on  television  during  hours  It  usually  is 
watched  by  children,  and  specifically  on  chil- 
dren's TV  shows. 

But  Pepper  said  that  In  light  of  reports 
that  the  television  networks  were  planning 
an  early  meeting  on  the  problem,  the  com- 
mittee has  decided  only  to  urge  the  TV  and 
drug  Industries  to  exercise  "voluntary  re- 
straints" on  drug  advertising. 

The  staff  report  that  went  to  the  commit- 
tee on  Wednesday  also  takes  school  admin- 
istrators to  task  for  having  "Ignored  their 
responsibility"  In  coping  with  in-school  drug 
abuse.  It  says  teachers  are  Ul-lralned  to  do 
so  and  it  charged  existing  anti-drug  educa- 
tion programs  are  a  "disaster." 

Calling  the  proposal  only  "a  first  step  in 
a  long  march  to  provide  a  drug-free  environ- 
ment for  our  children,"  the  report  says: 

"Drug  abuse  prevention  and  treatment 
must  become  an  Integral  part  of  school  life. 
It  must  be  Integrated  into  our  schools  with 
the  permanence,  expertise  and  long-range 
commitment  accorded  the  highest  priority." 

The  report  calls  the  $l-bUlion-a-year  fig- 
ure "a  modest  proposal"  that  provides  only 
$10  a  semester  for  each  student  in  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school — "barely 
enough  money  to  provide  the  first  fundamen- 
tal building  block  in  any  drug  program,  one 
drug  ^>eciallst  (a  teacher -counselor)  in  each 
of  the  nation's  schools." 

Included  in  the  report  are  a  number  of  in- 
dependent surveys  and  case  histories,  some 
of  them  previously  reported,  to  Justify  the 
label  "epidemic." 

The  National  Commission  on  Marijuana 
and  Drug  Abuse  report  of  last  March  Is  cited, 
for  instance,  indicating  6  per  cent  of  high 
school  students  bad  used  heroin,  8  per  cent 
had  tried  LSD,  mescaline,  peyote  and  other 
hallucinogenic  drugs,  6  per  cent  cocaine,  8 
per  cent  methamphetamlnes,  7  per  cent  bar- 
biturates and  5  per  cent  painkillers  like 
morphine  and  codeine. 

A  1968-1972  study  of  high-school  stu- 
dent drug  use  in  San  Mateo  CTounty,  Calif., 
is  reprinted  indicating  slight  rises  in  1972  in 
the  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco  and  marijuana,  a 
levellng-off  in  use  of  LSD  and  amphet- 
amines and  a  slight  drop  In  barbiturates 
and  heroin. 


Alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco  are  con- 
sidered drugs  In  some  of  the  surveys,  but 
not  all,  and  there  is  no  Indlcailon  whether 
beer  Is  included  In  the  alcoholic  beverage 
category. 

The  committee  took  testimony  from  mld- 
June  through  December  in  New  York, 
Miami,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Kansas  City 
and  Lo6  Angeles,  from  more  than  200  wit- 
nesses, school  officials,  teachers,  nurses, 
PTA  officials,  students,  doctors,  Judges  and 
police  officers. 

"Our  preliminary  examiiiation  of  the 
matter  indicated  that  the  problem  was 
severe,"  the  report  says,  "but  our  investi- 
gation demonstrated  that  the  drug  crisis 
In  our  schools  greatly  exceeded  our  worst 
expectations  .  .  . 

"As  we  delved  further  Into  the  problem 
we  discovered  that  drug  abuse  in  our 
schools  Is  appropriately  described  as  an  ex- 
tremely deadly  epidemic  which  is  presently 
raging  In  our  schools;  it  Is  Infecting  our 
youth  and  contaminating  our  schools;  it 
has  reached  crisis  proportions,  and  it  is 
leaving  a  trail  of  devastation  that  will  take 
a  decade  to  remedy. 

"Tragically,  the  chances  are  substantial 
that  when  a  parent  sends  his  child  to  high 
school  each  day  he  is  sending  him  Into  a 
drug-fiUed  environment.  He  is  placing  him 
In  an  atmosphere  where  drugs  are  usually 
bought  and  sold — an  atmosphere  where 
there  Is  considerable  pressure  from  other 
students  to  use  drugs. 

"Drug  abuse  in  our  schools  has  become 
so  extensive  and  pervasive  that  it  is  only 
the  uniquely  gifted  and  self-possessed  child 
who  is  capable  of  avoiding  Involvement 
with  some  form  of  drug  use." 
Of  TV  drug  advertising,  the  report  says: 
"It  is  clear  that  pharmaceutical  compa- 
nies are  not  only  proliferating  this  country 
with  pills  but  they  are  also  contaminating 
our  airwaves  with  unnecessary  and  deleterl"' 
ous  advertising  ...  It  Is  deleterious  to  chil- 
dren's health  because  it  conditions  them  to 
the  unnecessary  use  of  drugs  .  .  . 

"One  in  every  six  television  advertisements 
is  a  drug  advertisement.  Over  $211  million  Is 
spent  annually  to  indoctrinate  and  brain- 
wash us  with  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
various  drugs  ..." 

"In  the  course  of  our  Investigation  we 
were  repeatedly  told  by  educators  that  tele- 
vision commercials  had  already  conditioned 
a  child's  values  before  he  enters  school  .  .  . 
"In  the  coiu'se  of  our  Investigation  we 
were  repeatedly  told  by  educators  that  tele- 
vision commercials  had  already  conditioned 
a  chUd's  values  before  he  enters  school  .  .  . 
Undoing  the  initial  Impact  of  these  tele- 
vision commercials  will  take  a  lifetime  of 
education  .  .  . 

"If  one  is  ill  and  requires  medication,  a 
doctor  is  the  most  appropriate  agency  for 
prescribing  drugs— not  an  advertising 
agency." 

The  report  says  schools  are  Ideal  for  any 
attempt  to  reform  attitudes  on  drugs. 

"But  the  most  imaginative  and  effective 
efforts  in  our  schools  will  be  undermined  by 
the  continuous  barrage  of  TV  advertising. 
Any  national  commitment  to  eliminate  drug 
abuse  by  a  preventative  educational  system 
must  prohibit  the  proliferation  of  advertising 
of  drugs  on  television." 

The  report  proposed  the  $1  billion  needed 
to  pay  one  drug  abuse  teacher-counselor  in 
each  of  the  nation's  66.800  elementary  and 
26,300  secondary  schools  be  raised  thus : 

A  25-cent  tax  on  each  bottle  of  liquor 
manufactured  or  distributed  in  the  United 
States — $365  million;  a  two-cent  tax  on  each 
pack  of  cigarettes — $536  million;  a  five-cent 
tax  on  each  amphetamine  and  barbiturate — 
$300  million. 

School  administrators,  the  report  says, 
must  develop  a  clearly  defined  policy  on  how 
to  deal  with  drug  users  and  sellers  and  "such 
policy  must  Include  guidelines  for  harmoniz- 
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and  Integrating  of  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts on  school  campiises,"  with  pushers  the 
target. 
:  1  school  programs  to  Identify  users  by 
yslcal    Inspection,    medical    examination, 
sis  or  interview"  are  needed,  the  com- 
sxirvey  says,  and  starting  next  Sep- 
"school  boftfds  should  refrain  from 

^  any  teacher  who  has  not  attended 

"ioUege"  course"    In    drug    education    for 
.1  dren. 

Finally,  the  report  urges  greater  curbs  on 
the  manufactxire  of  amphetamines  and  bar- 
blti  irates. 

Ewblturate  manufacture,  now  unchecked, 
sho  aid  be  cut  50  per  cent  by  new  legislation, 
the  report  says.  'We  need  not  look  for  a 
Ma:  La  or  organized  criminal  element  for  the 
cau  »  of  barbiturate  abuse  In  this  country." 
It  lays.  "The  fault  lies  squarely  with  our 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers,  drug  whole- 
sal^  and  retailers." 

PEi^Ea'B  Crimk  CoMMTma  Kaczs  Ax  Prom 
Oppowbnts 
(By  Jack  Anderson) 
TJhe  House  Crime  Committee  is  about  to 
beome  the  victim  of  its  own  success.  Its 
ene  ailes  are  converging  on  It  from  ail  dlrec- 
tloi  B. 

1  tie  committee  was  set  up  four  years  ago 
unc  er  crusading  old  Claude  Pepper,  (D.,  Pla.) , 
to  sxpose  Interstate  crime  and  drug  abuse. 
For  two  years.  It  plugged  along  Ineffectively. 
Then  Miami's  Pepper  Installed  a  vlgoroiis 
nev  staff.  Seldom  has  a  congressional  com- 
mliee  produced  such  viseful  testimony  and 

. ging  reports  In  any  two-year  period. 

exposed  mob  Infiltration  of  sports,  tying 
Sinatra  to  a  syndicate-run  race  track 
In  liie  proccEs.  It  hauled  grumbling,  growling 
Ma;  la  bosses  Raymond  Patrlarcha  and  Carloe 
Ma  cello  into  the  public  spotlight. 

P  epper  Infuriated  Dun  and  Bradstreet  and 
dignified  accounting  firm  of  Peat,  Mar- 
Mitchell  and  Co.  by  showing  they  were 
useto  unwittingly  In  a  nationwide  phony  se- 
curities scheme. 

.  horrified  the  TV  industry  by  demand- 
that  the  pill  and  tonic  ads.  which  bring 
1  UUons  of  dollars,  be  totally  banned  from 
a  m.  to  9  p.m.  to  keep  children  from  be- 
oon  Ing  pill  addicts. 

8p  aroused  are   the  pharmaceutical  firms 
they  have  flooded  committee  offices  with 
about  Pepper's  proposal    Calls  have 
come  from  stock  brokers  worried  about 
wh4t  would  happen   to  their  drug  Invest- 
ments. 

■W  orst  of  all.  Pepper  stepped  on  the  toes 
of  >owerful  congressmen  who  felt  he  had 
inti  uded  Into  their  Jurisdiction. 

V  Ith  such  a  record  against  the  special  In- 
terc  sts.  a  counterattack  was  Inevitable.  Some 
thr(  e  weeks  ago.  minority  leader  Oerald  Ford. 
(R.,  Mich.)  slipped  Into  Speaker  Carl  Albert's 
offl<  e  and  strongly .iirged  him  to  kill  the  crime 
con  mlttee.  Albert  listened  but  made  no  com- 
mit nent. 
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White  House   Is  also  unhappy  with 
Pepper  unit.  If  the  committee  gets  a  new 
on  life,  the  administration  Is  due  to  get 
g4ing-over  for  Its  failure  to  curtail  street 
White    House    Insiders    have    bad- 
moilthed  the  committee  for  years. 

S  lortly  after  It  was  set  up.  John  Dean  III. 

the:  1  a  top  Justice  Department  aide  and  now 

Pesldentlal  counsel,  was  dispatched  to  see 

whqt  the  committee  was  up  to.  His  negative 

caused  Justice  to  refuse  to  cooperate 

with   Pepper.   In   fact,   Justice   denied 

r  the  names  of  the  10  top  heroin  flnan- 

even  though  their  identities  were  known 

Justice. 

W  Ithln  the  committee  itself,  ranking  Re- 
pub:ican  Charles  Wiggins  of  California  and 
William  Keating.  (R.,  Ohio),  are  work- 
to  kill  it.  Both  have  contacted  the  leader- 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  In  an  at- 
tembt  to  get  the  crime  unit's  functions 
trar  sf erred  there. 


Significantly.  Keating  has  two  major  phar- 
maceutical firms  In  his  district  and  the  com- 
mittee has  lambasted  the  Industry  for  pro- 
ducing goof  balls  and  pep  pills  that  wind 
up  on  the  black  market. 

Judiciary's  new  chairman,  Peter  Rodlno, 
(D.,  NJ.)  is  also  eager  to  see  the  Crime  Com- 
mittee die.  He  wants  to  build  up  his  Jurisdic- 
tion, even  If  It  means  gobbling  up  the  com- 
mittee of  his  old  friend,  Claude  Pepjper. 

At  present.  Pepper's  opponents  plan  to  bury 
the  committee's  funds  and  authority  In  the 
Rules  Committee  without  bringing  the  issue 
to  a  fioor  vote.  A  floor  vote  would  put  the 
law-and-order-mlnded  Republicans  and  their 
Democratic  allies  In  the  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion of  assisting  the  Mafia  and  the  drug  In- 
terests by  openly  killing  the  only  House 
committee  now  dealing  exclusively  with 
crime. 

Schools  Versus  Narcotics 

In  the  wake  of  hearings  held  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime,  chaired  by  U.S.  Rep. 
Claude  Pepper  of  Dade,  local  school  officials 
have  announced  an  expanded  drug  program 
for  the  coming  school  year. 

The  project  has  yet  to  be  voted  on  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Instruction.  The  community 
should  familiarize  itself  with  the  program's 
three  approaches  and  relate  these  goals  to 
the  hearing  on  crime  and  drugs. 

The  panel  heard  about  the  accessibility  of 
drugs  In  the  schools  as  well  as  various  crimes 
committed  while  young  people  were  allegedly 
experiencing  the  effects  of  drugs.  At  the  time. 
Rep.  Pepper  criticized  Dade's  ineffective  at- 
tempts to  Identify  and  rehabilitate  drug 
users  in  the  schools. 

The  school  plan  hats  been  months  In  the 
making,  and  will  expand  the  present  drug 
information  approach  and  the  process  ap- 
proach ( where  youngsters  share  experiences 
In  hopes  of  understanding  their  own  prob- 
lems) to  Include  the  activities  approach.  This 
would  provide  secondary  schools  with  funds 
to  expand  extra  curriculum  programs. 

The  logic  Is  that  if  students  are  actively 
pursuing  Interesting  and  creative  programs 
of  their  own  choosing,  much  of  the  tempta- 
tion to  become  involved  with  hard  drugs  can 
be  avoided.  The  concept  has  much  to  offer, 
since  many  youths  who  suffer  drug  experi- 
ences often  are  alienated  from  their  dally 
school  and  personal  lives.  Some  additional 
form  of  personal  stimulation  might  be  the 
way  to  combat  drug  abuse. 

The  Drug  Crisis 

It  Is  disturbing  that  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  has  called  world  wide  attention  to 
drug  crisis  existing  in  our  local  schools. 

The  Committee's  hearings  were  initiated 
in  various  cities  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  drugs  are  being  bought,  sold  and 
abused  by  school  children.  It  was  stressed, 
however,  that  the  Committee  was  essentially 
questioning  the  abject  failure  of  our  govern- 
mental institutions — especially  schools — to 
attack  aggressively  the  problems  of  narcotic 
abuse. 

The  Congressional  Committee,  chaired  by 
Claude  Pepper,  highlighted  the  fact  that 
Dade  County  Public  Schools,  like  most  blg- 
clty  school  systems,  does  not  have  an  effec- 
tive prcgram  for  providing  remedial  atten- 
tion to  Its  students  with  drug  problems.  This 
is  an  Indictment  which  must  be  answered 
wrlth  concrete  action. 

Awesome  facts  about  our  local  drug  scene 
were  brought  out  In  the  hearings:  that  12- 
year  olds  are  experimenting  with  heroin 
bought  in  the  scl:ool  yard:  that  young  girls 
and  boys  are  "p>opplng"  pills  of  all  Icftids; 
that  13-year  olds  are  buying  dope  from 
their  15-year  old  school  friends;  that  ap- 
proximately 1  in  137  local  residents  is  a  hard 
core  addict;  that  more  than  450  people  have 
died  in  drug  related  deaths  over  the  last 
five  years.  70  of  whom  were  teenagers;  that 


in  the  last  two  years  school  Me  children's 
drug  deaths  have  more  than  dbubled. 

This  gruesome  list  goes  on  and  on. 

Having  had  this  ugly  picture  painted  for 
us,  Dade  Countlans  must  look  now  for  solu- 
tions to  the  drug  problems.  All  those  agen- 
cies— both  public  and  private — which  can  in- 
fluence the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
action  plan  for  Dade  County  must  come 
together  now  so  that  we  can  begin  to  eradi- 
cate the  menance  In  our  midst. 

We  owe  a  sincere  tbttnk  you  to  Florida  Con- 
gressman Claude  Pepper  for  convening  his 
Committee  In  our  city  and  allowing  the  true 
facta — however  hard  they  might  be — con- 
cerning the  drug  epidemic  to  come  into  the 
public  eye. 

We  owe  our  young  people  all  the  resources 
we  can  muster  to  get  those  In  need  immediate 
help. 

We  must  begin  now. 


Drug  "Expert"  Testifies  About  Hooked 

Daughter 
"When  I  put  Kathy  In  The  Seed,  she  was 
15  and  hstd  been  using  drugs  for  two  years. 
She  screamed  for  her  lawyer." — U.S.  Conunls- 
sloner  Edward  Swann 

Miami. — "I  thought  I  was  the  top  expert  on 
drugs  In  Miami,  then  I  found  out  my  own  15- 
year-old  daughter  was  hooked  on  cocaine," 
said  U.S.  Commissioner  Edward  Swann. 

"I  handled  all  kinds  of  drug  cases,  from 
customs,  the  FBI  and  other  agencies.  I  knew 
it  ail. 

"But  I've  been  re-educated  In  the  last  90 
days."  Swann  continued.  "I  knew  Just  this 
much. "  He  held  up  his  thumb  and  forefinger 
spaced  close  together. 

Swann.  father  of  six  children,  was  testi- 
fying before  Rep.  Claude  Pepper's  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Crime  late  yesterday. 
Pepper,  Miami  Democrat,  and  four  other  con- 
gressmen are  conducting  three  days  of  hear- 
ings, ending  today,  in  the  Miami  area  on  the 
problems  of  drug  abuse  among  school-age 
children. 

Swann  told  his  personal  experiences  along- 
side another  father.  Dr.  E.  (Jack)  Taylor,  vice 
president  of  student  affairs  at  Port  Lauder- 
dale University,  who  told  of  his  19-year-old 
daughter  being  rehabilitated  after  three  years 
as  a  heroin  addict. 

THET  tried 

Both  fathers  said  they  had  the  means  and 
the  drive  to  "try  everything"  to  straighten 
out  their  afflicted  children. 

"I  wasn't  a  bad  parent."  said  Taylor  and 
Swann  nodded  agreement  that  neither  was 
he.  Their  daughters,  they  said,  had  both 
started  with  marijuana  under  pressure  to 
stay  in  step  vrtth  their  school  friends. 

When  none  of  the  treatments  and  con- 
sultations worked,  both  wound  up  forcing 
their  children  to  enroll  In  "The  Seed."  a 
project  in  Fort  Lauderdale  aimed  at  rehabili- 
tating school-age  children  hooked  on  drugs. 

"When  I  put  Kathy  In  the  program,  she 
was  15  and  had  been  using  drugs  for  two 
years,"  Swann  said.  "She  screamed  for  her 
lawj'er. 

"After  two  weeks,  when  we  attended  one  of 
the  meetings,  she  still  tried  to  con  us.  whis- 
pering 'Take  me  home.'  Her  mother  and  I 
just  smiled  and  whispered  back,  'We  love 
you.'  The  experience  will  tear  your  heart  out." 

"Love"  is  the  big  word  in  The  Seed  pro- 
gram, which  teaches  the  youths  9  to  20  years 
old  to  love  and  respect  themselves,  their 
country  and  their  parents  and  to  be  honest 
\v:th  everyone,  the  testimony  brought  out. 

For  Swann  and  Taylor  there  are  happy  end- 
ings. Both  daughters  are  "straight"  now  and 
the  families  have  learned  new  awareness,  at- 
titudes and  knowledge  about  each  other,  the 
fathers  said. 

"When  I  tell  some  of  my  acquaintances, 
lawyers  and  professional  men.  that  my 
daughter  was  a  drug  addict,"  Swann  said, 
"they  pat  me  and  say.  'You  poor  man.' 
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"Funny  thing  Is,  my  daughter  was  shooting 
drugs  with  some  of  their  kids. 

"We  have  a  brand  new  beautiful  daughter 
in  our  home  now,"  Swaim  declared.  "And  I 
don't  have  to  worry  about  the  other  children 
In  my  home.  I  have  the  best  CIA  agent  In  the 
world  in  my  house." 

The  panel  of  congressmen  listened  in  rapt 
attention  yesterday  as  a  quartet  of  young- 
sters from  The  Seed,  along  with  Seed  Di- 
rector Art  Barker,  described  the  revolutionary 
drug  program  In  Broward  County. 

So  spellbound  were  they  yesterday  by  the 
four  youths,  that  the  group  went  straight 
through  the  lunch  hour  as  Ann,  14.  told 
about  Joining  a  car  stripping  ring  to  support 
her  drug  habit  and  Larry,  18,  said  he  skipped 
drugs  only  two  days  In  three  years  before  go- 
ing to  The  Seed. 

Ubby,  19,  Insisted  that  going  cold  turkey 
from  heroin  Isn't  all  that  bad  with  a  sympa- 
thetic group  near  by. 

"Junkies  are  pretty  good  actors,"  she  said. 
"They  can  make  themselves  as  sick  as  they 
want.  Alcohol  Is  a  lot  worse  to  get  off  of. 
People  have  blown  It  (coming  off  Junk)  all 
out  of  proportion." 

Llbby  says  when  she  showed  up  at  The 
Seed,  she  was  on  a  $200  a  day  habit. 

Barker  appeared  yesterday  to  outline  The 
Seed  program. 

"We're  teaching  these  kids  a  sort  of  primi- 
tive Christianity.  We're  teaching  them  how 
to  love  themselves,  how  to  love  others."  he 
said. 

In  the  past  two  years.  1.800  youths  have 
gone  through  The  Seed  program.  Barker  told 
the  committee.  He  belittled  those  who  claim 
there  Is  no  drug  program  in  the  schools. 

"One  school  security  man  says  he  knows  of 
only  60  drug  cases,"  Barker  said,  adding 
scornfully,  "Four  hundred  and  forty-one  of 
those  60  cases  were  referred  directly  to  The 
Seed." 

The  congressmen  asked  the  youths  what 
parents  and  teachers  can  do  to  combat  drug 
use.  The  answer:  very  little.  The  answer,  the 
youths  agreed,  Is  pressure  from  youths  their 
own  age. 

Sally.  16,  downgraded  school  drug  pro- 
grams. She  complained  that  teachers  either 
so  overstate  the  dangers  that  no  one  believes 
them  or  they  make  the  drugs  sound  exciting. 

"You  can't  really  scare  a  kid  into  not  using 
drugs  because  fear  lasts  only  so  long.  A  kid 
has  to  want  to  stay  straight,"  she  said. 

What  teachers  and  parents  can  do,  she 
said,  is  talk  to  youths  and  find  out  how  they 
truly  feel,  then  observe  them  and  become 
familiar  with  the  terminology  and  the  physi- 
cal signs  of  drug  use. 

Dade  County  Criminal  Court  Judge  Al  Sepe, 
who  has  sent  several  youngsters  to  The  Seed 
as  an  alternative  to  prison,  predicted  "The 
government  ultimately  is  going  to  have  to 
give  a  single  stamp  of  approval  to  one  drug 
program." 

He  said  he  saw  nothing  wrong  with  fund- 
ing other  drug  i^rograms.  Some  day.  a  choice 
would  have  to  be  made  on  which  program  to 
push  the  hardest. 

He  believes  that  program  should  be  some- 
thing like  The  Seed,  which  uses  heavy  peer 
pressure  and  constant  discussion  sessions  led 
by  ex-junkles. 

Mothers    Tell    Probers    of    Schoolboy 
Drug  Use 

Miami. — Three  mothers  detailed  for  a 
House  committe  on  drug  abuse  yesterday  how 
the  use  of  marijuana  obtained  at  school  put 
their  children  on  the  road  to  hard  drugs  and 
death. 

One  housewife,  Mrs.  Shirley  Fletcher,  sug- 
gested the  death  of  her  21 -year-old  son 
Michael  in  1971  was  ordered  by  a  crime 
syndicate  along  with  two  other  deaths  con- 
nected with  his  case. 


"Michael  died  of  an  overdose  of  pure,  uncut 
heroin  and  two  boys  dumped  his  body  In  the 
Mt.  Slnal  Hospital  parking  lot  by  the  bay." 
Mrs.  Fletcher  said. 

Only  three  months  before,  she  said,  Michael 
had  told  her  the  name  of  the  man  supply- 
ing him  heroin.  She  reported  the  man  to 
police,  he  was  arrested  and  released  on  ball. 

"My  son  was  afraid  he  might  be  killed," 
she  said. 

Eight  days  before  his  death,  she  said  he 
had  kicked  the  drug  habit  and  had  gained 
20  pounds. 

The  two  youths  who  dumped  his  body 
pleaded  guilty  at  their  trial  a  year  later  to 
third-degree  murder  and  were  sentenced 
June  18  to  two  years  In  prison,  Mrs.  Fletcher 
said.  A  boy  who  had  been  slated  to  testify 
at  the  trial  was  also  found  dead  of  an  over- 
dose of  pure  heroin  and  the  drug  seller  named 
by  her  son  met  a  violent  death. 

"I  can  only  guess  that  organized  crime 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  these  three 
deaths,"  she  said. 

The  mothers'  testimony  led  off  a  three-day 
hearing  of  a  house  subcommltte  on  crime 
and  drug  abuse  headed  by  Rep.  Claude 
Pepper,  D-Fla. 

All  three  mothers  said  their  sons  started 
using  marijuana  obtained  on  school  grounds 
and  later  switched  to  hard  drugs. 

Mrs.  Fletcher,  who  now  works  at  a  center 
treating  school-age  drug  addicts,  said  "It 
had  been  In  the  paper  that  alcohol  Is  more 
harmful  than  marijuana." 

"When  a  kid  reads  this,  he  goes  out  and 
lights  up." 

Mrs.  Prescola  Benaby,  wife  of  a  p>ostal 
worker,  said  her  son  Alvln  started  using 
marijuana  at  Junior  high  school  when  he 
was  16. 

When  he  was  1  j  he  was  a  heroin  addict  who 
locked  himself  in  his  room  and  strangled 
his  5-year-old  sister  Beverly  last  year. 

"There  he  was.  strangling  my  little  baby 
daughter  and  I  couldn't  get  in,"  sobbed  Mrs. 
Benaby. 

Her  son  is  now  In  a  Florida  mental  hos- 
pital. 

"Where  he  is  at  now,  I  tried  and  tried  to 
get  him  there,"  Mrs.  Benaby  said.  She  told 
the  congressmen  that  probation  officers  had 
offered  her  little  more  help  before  the  crime 
was  committed  than  to  put  her  son  in  the 
county   prison    stockade    for   a    year. 

"If  I'd  just  had  help.  I  believe  it  would 
have  prevented  the  tragedy  in  my  home." 
she  said.  "He  tried  very  hard"  to  get  off 
drugs. 

Mrs.  June  Mock,  a  working  mother,  said 
her  son  began  at  age  13  using  marijuana  ob- 
tained while  attending  Valley  High  in  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  where  he  was  living  with  his 
father.  The  couple  Is  divorced. 

At  16,  she  said,  "I  had  no  control  over  him." 
At  18,  in  June  of  1969,  Edward  Mock  died  of 
an  overdose  of  heroin. 

"My  13-year-old  daughter  tells  me  that 
at  Jefferson  Junior  High,  where  she  goes  to 
school,  "nearly  everyone  Is  on  pills  or  pot." 
Mrs.  Mock  said. 

When  she  tried  to  seek  help  for  her  son, 
she  said,  "a  juvenile  officer  told  me  no  help 
was  available. 

Pepper's  commlteee  Is  seeking  means  of 
providing  federal  funds  for  an  all-out  fight, 
aimed  at  school  children,  against  drug  abuse. 

The  Florida  congressman  emphasized 
testimony  from  Dr.  Marvin  Burt,  a  research 
analyst,  that  drug  abusers  are  stealing  an 
estimated  $28  million  a  year  In  cash  and 
property  in  Etede  County  alone  to  support 
their  drug  habits. 

Committee  figures  show  more  than  400 
drug-related  deaths  In  Dade  County  in  the 
past  five  years.  Burt  estimated  7.000  to 
12,000  heroin  addicts  lived  In  the  county  at 
the  end  of  1971,  about  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  1.2  million. 


A   COMMITTEE    WITHOUT 
A  PURPOSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Brown)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  editors  of  The  Daily  Enterprise  of 
Riverside,  Calif.,  recently  called  for  the 
elimination  of  what  has  long  been  re- 
garded by  many  as  the  appendix  of  this 
body;  namely,  the  Internal  Security 
Committee. 

Like  the  human  appendix,  HISC  serves 
no  purpose  that  anyone  has  yet  been 
able  to  discover.  And  like  the  human  ap- 
pendix, mSC  poses  a  constant  danger 
of  inflammation  and  eruption.  The  mat- 
ter which  builds  up  within  the  commit- 
tee, in  the  form  of  dossiers  and  reports 
on  organizations  and  individuals,  is  ca- 
pable of  doing  great  damage  whenever 
this  appendix  releases  its  poison,  as  it 
has  in  the  past. 

Any  doctor  would  urge  a  patient  with 
such  a  condition  to  undergo  surgery  for 
removal  of  the  offending  organ,  and  any 
wise  patient  would  take  the  advice.  In 
the  hope  that  this  distinguLshed  body 
will  exercise  similar  good  judgment  in 
the  near  future.  I  offer  this  diagnosis 
from  The  Daily  Enterprise: 

A  Committee  Without  a  Purpose 

No  group  calling  Itself  the  National  Com- 
mittee Against  Repressive  Legislation  Is  likely 
to  be  received  with  much  of  a  welcome  In 
the  halls  of  Congress,  but  a  recent  petition 
sponsored  by  that  group  and  signed  by  365 
law  professors  provides  a  suggestion  that  has 
been  made  in  the  past  by  the  groups  with 
more  respectable  names. 

The  request,  to  eliminate  the  Hou.^  In- 
ternal Security  Committee,  formerly  known 
as  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee,  is 
an  Idea  that  Congress  should  have  accepted 
long  ago.  The  committee's  preoccupation 
with  American  communism,  which  has 
hardly  been  a  threat  in  recent  years,  has  led 
to  most  of  the  excesses  one  might  fear  from 
such  a  group. 

Civil  liberties  have  been  breached  in  the 
name  of  preserving  freedom,  and  whUe  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  been  able 
to  ignore  the  paradox,  thousands  injured  un- 
justly by  their  actions  have  not. 

There  is  a  place  for  handling  legislation 
on  Internal  security,  namely  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee;  the  Senate  gets  along  quite 
well  without  an  Internal  Security  Committee 

The  House  Internal  Security  Committee 
remains  as  a  throwback  to  the  worst  aspects 
of  an  earlier  time.  Even  If  it  mtist  be  sold 
as  part  of  a  more  general  congressional  re- 
form, the  committee  should  go.  It's  been 
around  too  long  already. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <  Mi'.  Morgan  i  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  by  request  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  draft  legislation  on  the  subject 
was  sent  to  the  House  on  February  8.  by 
the  President. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remniks.  I 
wish  to  place  at  this  point  in  the  R:cord 
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tie   letter  from  the  President  to  the 
Speaker,  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  bill: 
The  Whitx  House, 
Washington,  DC.  February  7,  1973. 
Kkn.  Carl  Albert. 

Si>€aker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  forwarding  here- 
wl  th  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  "To 
ax  lend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
ai  d  for  other  purposes."  This  legislation 
wiuld  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
for  International  security  assistance  and 
relief  assistance  in  Bangladesh,  make 
appropriations  available  for  disaster  relief  In 
Philippines,  and  make  our  military  as- 
more  effective.  These  proposals  are 
same  as  those  I  presented  to  the  Con- 
last  yesir. 
foreign  assistance  plays  an  Indispensable 
e  In  the  achievement  of  our  foreign  policy 
national  security  goals.  Because  the  last 
did  not  take  final  action  on  the 
le^slatlve  proposals  before  it  or  on  foreign 
8ts4Lstance  appropriations,  these  programs 
ve  been  operating  for  almost  seven  months 
ui^der  a  continuing  resolution  providing  tem- 
ry  appropriations.  The  delay  in  enact- 
m4nt  of  authorization  and  appropriation  bills 
created  uncertainties  among  our  friends 
allies  as  to  our  resolution  and  wllllng- 
to  provide  essential  economic  and  se- 
cu^ty  assistance.  Tet  this  is  precisely  the 
when  confidence  is  most  needed  In  our 
cofaimltment  to  continuing  our  efforts  to 
bv  lid  a  lasting  structure  of  peace. 

n  the  conviction  that  the  timely  and  full 

Bu  )port  of  these  programs  on  the  par:  of 

Congress  is  In  our  own  national  Interest. 

1  irge  th^<;ongress  to  give  early  and  favor- 

ab  .e  connderatlon  to  the  legislation  I  am 

tn  nsmittlng  today. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  Nixon. 

H.R.  4395 

3111  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

of  1961,  and  for  other  purposes 
1e  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re  presentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  Section 
of  Chapter  9  of  part  I  of  the  Foreign  As- 
Act  of  1961,  relating  to  refugee  re- 
asslstance,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
('72"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1973"; 
striking  out  the  figure  "$260,000,000"  and 
In  Ueu  thereof  "8100.000,000";  and 
striking  out  the  words  "East  Pakistan" 
they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Bangladesh". 

Sec.  2.  Part  I  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
1961    U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  chapter: 

CHAPTER  10 PRIUPPim  DISASTER  RELIET 

Sec.   497.  Philippine   Disaster   RELisr. — 
Notwithstanding   the   provisions   of   this   or 
other  Act,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
prc^vlde,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
,'  determine,  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  re- 
co^tructlon  assistance  In  connection  with 
caused  by  floods  In  the  Philippines 
during  1972.  Of  the  funds  provided  to  carry 
part  I,  950,000,000  shall  be  available  only 
carry  out   this  chapter.  Such  assistance 
sbdll   be   distributed,  to  the  extent  practl- 
caqle,  under  the  auspices  of  or  by  Intema- 
.1    Institutions    and    relief    agencies   or 
United  States  voluntary  agencies." 

.  3.  Chapter  2  of  part  n  of  the  Foreign 
Act  of  1961,  relating  to  military 
,  Is  amended  as  follows : 
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(b)  In  section  604(a),  relating  to  author- 
tea  ;lon,  strike  out  "$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
yei  r  1972"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$780,- 
00(  ,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973". 

(b)   In  section  50e(a),  relating  to  special 
au  hority,  strike  out  "1972"  each  place  it  ap- 
pei  rs  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1973". 
c)  Section  514  Is  hereby  repealed. 


Sec.  4.  Section  532  of  chapter  4  of  part  II 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  relat- 
ing to  authorization  for  security  supporting 
assistance.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
the  fiscal  year  1972  not  to  exceed  $618,000,000. 
of  which  not  less  than  $60,000,000  shall  be 
available  solely  for  Israel"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1973  not  to 
exceed  $844,000,000". 

Sec.  6.  The  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  23  of  chapter  2,  relating 
to  credit  sales,  strike  out  "ten"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "twenty". 

(b)  In  section  31(a)  of  chapter  3.  relating 
to  authorization,  strike  out  "$400,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1972"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "$527,000,000  for  the  fiscal   year   1973". 

(c)  In  section  31(b)  of  chapter  3,  relat- 
ing to  aggregate  celling  on  foreign  military 
sales  credits,  strike  out  "$550,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1972.  of  which  amount  not  less 
than  $300,000,000  shall  be  made  available  to 
Israel  only"'  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$629.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973". 

(d)  In  section  33(a)  of  chapter  3.  relat- 
ing to  aggregate  regional  ceilings,  strike  out 
"$100,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
$150,000,000". 

(e)  Section  33(c)  of  chapter  3.  relating  to 
aggregate  regional  ceilings.  Is  amended  to 
read  aa  follows : 

"(c)  The  President  may  waive  the  limita- 
tions of  this  section  if  he  finds  that  over- 
riding requirements  of  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States  Justify  such  a  waiver 
and  promptly  reports  such  finding  to  the 
Congress  in  writing,  together  with  his  rea- 
sons for  such  findings.  In  any  case  in  which 
the  limitations  of  this  section  are  waived 
under  the  preceding  sentence,  the  report 
required  under  such  sentence  shall  set  forth, 
in  detail,  the  amounts  of  assistance,  sales, 
credits,  guarantees,  and  ship  loans  proposed 
to  be  made  In  excess  of  the  geographical 
limitation  applicable  under  this  section". 

Sec.  6.  Section  8(b)  of  the  Act  of  January 
12,  1971,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Military  Sales  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (84  Stat,  2053),  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$185,000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$245,000,000". 


PRESENTATION  OF  FLAG  THAT  HAS 
FLOWN  OVER  THE  CAPITOL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  HuDfoJT)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
Lincoln  Day  recess,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
presenting  my  first  flag  as  a  Congress- 
man. It  was  a  thrilling  and  heart-warm- 
ing experience  to  visit  Public  School  No. 
59  in  Indianapolis.  We  recited  the  pledge 
of  allegiance,  we  sang  "The  Star-Span- 
gled  Banner"  and  "America  the  Beauti- 
ful," and  two  children  read  poems  about 
the  meaning  of  America.  A  State  repre- 
sentative presented  an  Indiana  flag,  and 
then  I  talked  with  the  assembled  chil- 
dren— ranging  in  age  from  first  graders 
through  sixth  graders — and  their  teach- 
ers, about  this  American  flag  that  had 
flown  over  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States,  about  what  it  meant,  and  where  it 
came  from.  The  day  was  Lincoln's  birth- 
day and  also  the  day  that  the  flrst  Viet- 
nam POW's  set  foot  on  free  soil,  an  emo- 
tional moment  in  our  country's  history 
when  Capt.  Jeremiah  K.  Denton,  speak- 
ing for  the  released  prisoners,  said,  "God 
bless  America." 

We  have  much  to  be  grateful  for  in  our 
country,  and,  all  too  often.  I  think  we 
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fail  to  express  our  appreciation.  All  too 
often,  abrasive  and  irresponsible  criticism 
is  directed  toward  our  coimtry.  All  too 
often,  people  show  little  or  no  respect  for 
the  traditions  and  symbols  of  America, 
such  as  our  flag.  So,  at  an  Indiana  Pacer 
basketball  game  in  the  Indianapolis  Coli- 
seum that  I  attended  recently  witli  my 
family,  two  ingrates  remained  slouched 
in  their  seats  near  us  while  the  colors 
were  presented  and  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  was  simg.  So,  controversy  boiled 
up  recently  over  whether  to  play  our  na- 
tional anthem  at  a  sporting  event  in 
Madison  Square  Garden.  So,  when  I  was 
touring  some  CAAP  agencies  in  Indian- 
apolis recently,  which  the  American 
people  are  funding  with  their  hard- 
earned  tax  dollars,  I  saw  a  wall  in  one 
room  plastered  with  pictures  of  Malcolm 
X,  Angela  Davis  and  the  Soledad  broth- 
ers, as  if  to  gloruy  their  epithets  against 
America  and  their  calls  for  violence  and 
revolution.  So,  a  couple  of  athletes  re- 
cently raised  their  clenched  fists  and 
bowed  their  heads  during  an  Olympic 
award  ceremeny.  So,  the  local  branch  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  in  our 
State  has  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  subject  of  desecrating  the 
American  flag. 

Now  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  assert 
that  all  is  right  with  our  country  and 
nothing  needed  to  be  changed  for  the 
better.  I  agree  with  Carl  Schurz'  para- 
phrase of  Stephen  Decatur's  famous 
toast: 

Our  country,  right  or  wrong — when  right, 
to  be  kept  right;  when  wrong,  to  be  put 
right. 

But  by  the  same  token,  it  is  our  coun- 
try, "land  that  I  love."  There  is  a  lot  that 
is  good  and  fine  and  true  and  healthy 
and  of  good  report  about  America.  There 
is  much  to  be  grateful  for.  As  a  freshman 
Congressman,  every  time  I  walk  through 
the  corridors  of  the  Capitol  and  into  this 
magniflcent  Chamber,  my  heart  fills 
with  appreciation  and  awe.  It  is  a  rare 
privilege  to  be  here,  and  to  be  a  partici- 
pant in  the  great  dialog  of  American 
democracy.  Would  that  every  American 
could  stand  before  the  Speaker's  chair 
and  look  at  the  stars  and  stripes  behind 
it  and  read  the  words  engraved  in  marble 
above  it,  "In  God  We  Trust." 

One  day  I  came  in  here  and  sat  alone 
in  the  quietness,  lost  in  thought  and  con- 
templating what  it  all  means.  As  I  gazed 
at  the  fiag  behind  your  chair,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  prmnpted  to  think  about 
"the  republic  for  which  it  stands,  one 
nation  under  God,  indivisible,  with  lib- 
erty and  justice  for  all."  I  called  to  mind 
what  a  distant  relative  of  mine,  a  pred- 
ecessor in  the  pulpit  of  the  Second  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Indianapolis,  which 
I  occupied  before  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress, Henry  Ward  Beecher,  once  said: 

Our  fiag  carries  American  ideas,  American 
history,  and  American  feelings.  Beginning 
with  the  colonies  and  coming  down  to  our 
time.  In  its  sacred  heraldry,  in  its  glorious 
insignia,  it  had  gathered  and  stored  chiefly 
this  chief  Idea:  divine  right  of  liberty  In 
man.  Every  color  means  liberty;  every  thread 
means  liberty;  every  form  of  star  and  beam 
or  stripe  of  light  means  liberty. 

I  felt  a  surge  within  as  pictures  and 
sounds  from  history  flashed  through  my 
mind's  eye  and  ear  while  I  watched  the 
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flag  and  listened  in  the  silence  to  the 
beat  of  distant  drummers. 

I  heard  an  old  history  professor  of 
mine  at  college  saying  in  his  last  lecture: 

Oentlemen,  the  founding  of  America  was 
one  of  the  great  steps  in  the  freeing  of  man- 
kind from  its  twin  bondage  to  canon  and 
feudal  law. 

I  saw  pilgrims  and  puritans  setting 
their  sails  fearlessly  toward  an  unknown 
horizon  in  order  to  establish  a  new  world 
where  men  would  be  free  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
conscience. 

I  saw  pioneers  hacking  westward 
across  the  Appalachians  and  down  the 
Ohio.  I  saw  them  sailing  off  the  stem 
rock-ribbed  New  England  coast  in  search 
of  whale.  I  saw  them  trundling  across 
the  wind-swept  plains  and  prairie  wheat- 
fields  in  covered  wagons.  I  heard  the 
music  of  axes  splitting  wood  as  log  cabins 
sprang  up  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
measured  tempo  of  hammers  driving 
spikes  as  railroads  pushed  across  rocky 
mountains  to  the  seacoast  beyond.  I 
watched  barges  and  river  boats  moving 
down  the  "Father  of  Waters"  to  the  sea. 
I  saw  pony  express  riders  and  steam  en- 
gines and  telegraph  lines  and  jet  air- 
planes spanning  the  continent,  making 
it  ever  smaller,  ever  more  united.  I  saw 
schools  going  up,  and  churches  with  their 
spires  pointing  to  the  sky,  and  homes  and 
alabaster  cities.  I  heard  the  whirring  of 
machinery  as  the  industrial  revolution 
shifted  into  high  gear.  I  heard  the  roar 
of  100,000  fans  at  a  football  game,  and  I 
heard  the  tears  of  millions  dropping  on 
the  pavement  of  our  largest  cities  and 
littlest  hamlets  on  that  black  Friday,  No- 
vember 22, 1963. 1  saw  wave  upon  wave  of 
immigrants  coming  to  our  shores  in 
search  of  a  dream,  looking  for  a  land 
where  self-respect  and  respect  for  others, 
where  tolerance  and  brotherhood  and 
freedom  to  be  different,  formed  a  mean- 
ingful part  of  the  social  fabric,  where 
minority  rights  were  protected  and  all 
citizens  were  guaranteed  certain  basic 
freedoms  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin.  I  heard  the  explosive 
catapulting  of  liftoff  at  Cape  Kennedy,  I 
heard  the  voice  of  an  astronaut  telling 
ground  control  all  systems  were  go,  and 
I  saw  a  man,  an  American  man,  dressed 
in  a  space  suit,  walking  on  the  surface 
of  the  moon. 

I  heard  the  distant  tattoo  of  Yankee 
drums  beating  out  their  fateful  call  to 
arms  as  stout-hearted  men  and  women 
were  summoned  from  their  homes  and 
places  of  business  to  fight  for  the  rights 
they  adored,  that  freedom,  and  democ- 
racy, and  rule  of  law  instead  of  by 
tyrant,  and  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  might  not 
perish  from  the  earth.  I  heard  that 
faithful  march  of  patriot's  feet — men  of 
all  kinds  from  all  walks  of  life,  sophisti- 
cated and  9lain,  rich  and  poor,  black 
and  white,  educated  and  untutored, 
famous  and  unheralded,  boys  who 
carried  out  groceries  in  a  supermarket, 
boys  whose  names  were  in  the  social 
register,  boys  from  the  Big  Ten  and  the 
Ivy  League  and  the  West  Coast  Con- 
ference, boys  in  blue  jeans,  boys  in  coon 
skin  caps,  boys  in  gray  fiannel  suits, 
boys  from  the  suburbs,  boys  from  the 


asphalt  jimgles,  boys  from  the  rural 
viUage — I  heard  the  msurch  of  these 
heroes'  feet  echoing  among  the  hills 
around  Concord  and  Lexington,  tramp- 
ing across  the  fields  near  Antietam  and 
Gettysburg,  advancing  through  the 
woods  of  Belleau  and  the  forest  of  the 
Argorme,  stumbling  across  the  sands  of 
a  beach  called  Omaha  and  up  the  rocky 
slopes  of  an  island  called  Iwo,  slogging 
through  the  snow  of  a  Korean  mountain 
pass  and  the  mud  of  a  Vietnamese  rice 
paddy. 

All  this  I  heard,  all  this  I  saw,  sill 
this  I  dreamed  as  I  sat  alone  in  the  hall 
of  this  great  Congress,  all  this  I  wanted 
to  say  to  the  children  when  I  presented 
them  with  the  fiag.  What  is  good  about 
America?  There  is  lots  that  is  good 
about  America.  I  say,  let  us  emphasize 
it.  Let  us  be  done  with  disparaging  our 
coimtry.  Let  us  think  more  frequently 
about  what  is  right  with  America  and 
with  our  fellow  citizens.  Let  us  keep 
the  faith  by  looking  up,  not  down;  by 
looking  ahead,  not  back.  Let  us  thank 
God  for  our  many  blessings  in  this  great 
country;  and  with  Lincoln,  let  us  not 
claim  God  is  on  our  side,  but  earnestly 
pray  that  we,  as  a  nation,  will  always 
be  on  His. 


RECOGNIITON  FOR  CHARLES  E. 
BENNETT 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday 
evening,  February  10,  one  of  our  collea- 
gues, the  Honorable  Charles  E.  Bennett, 
from  Florida's  Second  District,  received 
from  the  Reserve  Officers  Association, 
the  Minute  Man  Hall  of  Fame  Award, 
in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  work  in 
keeping  this  Nation  strong,  safe,  and 
secure.  This  award  was  made  by  Col. 
John  T.  Carlton,  executive  directer  of 
ROA,  at  the  annual  National  Defense 
Week  banquet  of  the  Jacksonville  chap- 
ter of  ROA,  of  which  Comdr.  Dorothy 
Preuss,  USCGR,  is  president.  National 
Defense  Week  is  observed  each  year  on 
February  12-22  to  call  special  attention 
to  the  importance  of  maintaining  ade- 
quate national  defense. 

This  story,  including  Colonel  Carlton's 
remarks  and  the  response  of  Congress- 
man Bennett  is  submitted  as  a  matter  of 
interest  to  all  the  Members  of  Congres.s 
for  publication  in  the  Record: 

REPRESENTAXrVE        BENNETT        AWARDED        ROA 

"MiNt'TE  Man  Hall  of  Fame"  Citation  at 

Home  Ceremont 

Rep.  Charles  E.  Bennett  was  given  the 
rarely-bestowed  "Minute  Man  Hall  of  Fame" 
award  by  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  at 
the  annual  National  Defense  Week  banquet 
at  the  Jacksonville  chapter  on  10  February. 

LCDR  Dorothy  Preuss.  USCOR,  Jackson- 
ville teacher  who  Is  president  of  the  chapter, 
was  In  charge  of  the  program.  Colonel  John 
T.  Carlton,  USAR,  national  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Association  which  has  headquar- 
ters in  Washington,  made  the  presentation. 

Recalling  Congressman  Bennett's  ovsm 
service  during  World  War  n  with  the  guer- 
rillas' In  the  Philippines  during  the  Japanese 
occupation,  Colonel  Carlton  declared  that 
Bennett  fully  measures  up  to  the  Churchll- 
lian  definition  of  being  "Twice  the  Citizen." 


Bennett  is  a  senior  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  He  was  the  origi- 
nal sponsor  of  the  legislation,  introduced  in 
1965.  to  give  permanent  status  to  the  mili- 
tary reseri-es.  a  bill  which  led  to  final  en- 
actment in  1968  of  the  Reserve  Vitalizatlon 
Act. 

This  bill  rightfully  could  be  called  "The 
Bennett  Act",  Colonel  Carlton  said.  Colonel 
Carlton  added: 

"Charley  Bennett  appeared  in  early  1965  at 
a  hearing  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
In  his  wheel  chair,  to  which  he  has  been 
confined  from  time  to  time  because  of  dis- 
ablement which  occurred  while  he  was  seri'- 
Ing  his  country  overseas. 

"His  dramatic  appearance  before  the  com- 
mittee brought  an  electrifying  interlude  to 
hearings  which  had  been  depressing  and 
drab:  his  brief  statement  in  typical  Ben- 
nett eloquence  pointed  up  the  i.ssue  of  the 
moment,  and  made  it  clear  that  to  survive 
this  nation  must  depend  upon  the  tradi- 
tion that  every  citizen  owes  and  must  be 
willing  to  give  his  service  to  his  nation  In 
time  of  peril. 

"Chairman  F.  Edward  Hebert  said  at  the 
time  that  Coi.gressman  Bennett's  appear- 
ance represented  a  stroke  of  genius  on  his 
part. 

"The  great  characteristic — the  inspiring 
aspect  of  Charlie  Bennett's  character — is 
that  he  gives  the  same  dedication  to  all  of 
his  service  in  the  Congress. 

"He  has  set  an  all  time  record  for  at- 
tendance, and  his  3253  consecutive  roll  call 
votes  has  surpassed  any  other  member  of 
the  House  for  faithful  and  ccnscientovis  at- 
tention to  his  duty. 

"Charlie  Bennett  Is  respected  net  only  by 
his  constituents  In  Florida's  Second  District, 
and  by  the  entire  Florida  delegation,  but  by 
the  leaders  and  rank  and  file  of  both  parties 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 

"If  Churchill  would  have  called  him  'Twice 
the  Citizen',  as  a  Reserve  Officer  and  a  full 
time  government  official,  we  can  observe  that 
he  is  many  times  the  citizen — a  great  Irlend. 
a  doer  of  charitable  deeds,  an  ardent  patriot, 
a  diligent  scholar,  a  skilled  legislator,  a  voter 
of  principle,  a  dutiful  son,  a  loving  hus- 
band, a  providential  fatherland  a  Christian 
throughout  all  his  activity. 

"He  honors  us  by  accepting  a  place  in  the 
Nation's  Miiiute  Man  Hall  of  Fame  which 
he  so  richly  merits." 


Remarks  of  Hon.   Charles  E    Bennett 

There  have  been  profound  changes  in  re- 
gard to  Reserve  forces  in  recent  years, 
changes  which  are  jserhaps  insufficiently  un- 
derstood by  the  civilian  population  It  is 
Important  that  they  be  better  understood  by 
our  citizens  because  their  success  depends 
In  part,  on  the  cooperation  of  business  and 
other  community  leaders. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Vietnam  War 
President  Johnson  made  the  conscious  pol- 
icy decision  to  use  the  draft  to  provide  the 
necessary  manpower  for  that  war  rather 
than  to  call  up  Reserve  forces.  Following 
that  policy  resulted  In  criticism  of  the  Re- 
serve in  many  quarters — criticism  which  wa.s 
unfortunate  because  It  was  not  the  re.serv- 
Ists  themselves  or  their  leaders  who  made  the 
decision.  The  Reserve  was  ready  to  go. 

A  new  national  policy  has  been  adopted 
for  the  seventies.  In  August  of  1970  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  directed  the  military  de- 
partments to  conduct  their  manpower  plan- 
ning according  to  what  Is  called  the  total- 
force  concept.  Part  and  parcel  of  that  con- 
cept Is  the  policy  that  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  will  be  the  Initial  forces  used  to 
aug;ment  the  active  military  establishment 
If  the  need  arises:  relying  on  the  draft  first 
will  no  longer  prevail. 

Even  before  the  decision  to  terminate  the 
draft  and  go  to  an  all-volunteer  force,  the 
policy   decision    was    made    that    the   draft 
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w  juld  be  used  only  after  the  National  Guard 
a  Id  Reserve  were  called  up. 

A  second  major  policy  decision  for  the 
s<  venties — which,  of  course,  you  are  all  aware 

0  — Is  the  decision  to  attempt  to  achieve  an 
a  1-volunteer  Armed  Forces.  The  American 
p  !cple  gave  clear  signals  to  the  Congress  that 
tl  lis  was  what  they  wanted,  and  the  Congress 
a  implied.  At  the  time  our  committee  ap- 
p  oved  the  pay  legislation  that  was  designed 
U  attract  sufficient  volunteers,  we  said  very 
cl  sarly  that  if  the  country  wanted  an  all- 
V'  ilunteer  force.  It  had  to  be  prepared  to  pay 

price.  We  are  paying  the  price  now,  and 
is  considerable.  To  give  you  an  example, 
active-duty  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Isj  approximately  one  million  less  than  It 
w  is  In  1968.  However,  military  personnel  costs 
w  111  be  appro.KlmateIy  $7  billion  more  in  fiscal 
yrar  1974  than  they  were  In  fiscal  year  1968. 

With  a  reduced  active  force  and  with  the 
RKerve  as  the  flrst-Une  augmentation  force. 
It  l3  vital  that  the  Reserve  be  adequately 
n.  anned  and  trvUy  combat  ready.  We  miist 
r«  cognize  that  with  the  manpower  costs  so 
h  gh  there  will  be  continued  pressure  for 
r«  ductlons  In  active-duty  manpower.  It 
w  )uld  appear  to  be  axiomatic  that  the  smaller 
tl  le  active  force  becomes,  the  more  Important 
R  sserve  forces  become. 

Over  the  last  several  years  the  Congress 
h  13  substantially  Increased  the  investment  In 
R  serve  readiness  chiefly  in  terms  of  Improved 
e([uipment  procurement  for  the  Reserve 
f c  rces. 

The  National  Guard  and  Reserve  portions 
cl  the  defense  budget  have  Increased  from 
s:  1  billion  m  fiscal  year  1969  to  «4.1  blUlon 
Ir  fiscal  year  1973. 

In  the  budget  for  the  year  beginning  July 
1.  fiscal  year  1074,  a  further  increase  of  $431 
ttilUon  Is  contemplated  for  the  National 
G  .lard  and  Reserve  forces. 

The  Congress  has  mandated  the  service 
s«  iretarles  to  give  priority  to  adequately 
e:  ulpplrg  Reserve  forces,  and  by  the  end  of 
tl  e  present  fiscal  year  It  Is  expected  that 
msst  of  the  equipment  deficiencies  will  be 
el  mlnated  from  selected  Reserve  units. 

While  the  equipping  of  the  National  Guard 
aid  Reserve  Is  approaching  full  readiness, 
tt  ere  Is  a  serjous  problem  In  the  manning  of 

01  ir  Reserve  units. 

As  of  last  October,  the  latest  month  for 
w  lich  I  have  figures,  the  strength  of  the 
G  ;ard  and  Reserve  was  some  51,400  below 
t^  e  minimum  strength  set  by  Congress.  The 
Congress  called  for  a  combined  strength  In 
tl:  e  drUIlng  units  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
of  976,559  men.  The  Reserve  was  simply  not 
at  le  to  recruit  and  retain  that  number. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  existence  of  the 
di  aft  motivated  many  young  men  to  join 
G  aard  and  Reserve  units.  Often  their  purpose 
wiis  to  avoid  active  military  service.  Such 
motivations  adversely  affected  morale  In  the 
R  'serves. 

We  can  hope  that  all  those  who  are  re- 
cr  alted  In  the  future  will  be  better  motivated 
tc  »rard  a  proper  concept  of  Reserve  service. 
H  iwever.  at  present  we  are  unable  to  recruit 
tt  e  numbers  required,  and  steps  must  be 
ta  ken  to  change  this  situation. 

The  significant  pay  increases  voted  for  the 
ac  tive-duty  force  In  recent  years  have 
bi  ought  military  pay  to  a  competitive  level 
w  th  pay  In  civil  service  and  private  Industry. 
Tl  le  Increases  are  refiected  In  Increased  Re- 
se  i^e  pay.  However,  while  we  appear  able  to 
re  ;rult  the  adequate  number  of  personnel 
o^  erall,  there  are  areas  where  we  are  falling 
sh  ort  in  needed  specialties  among  the  active 
fo  rce;  and  additional  Incentives  are  clearly 
n(  eded  for  the  Reserve  force. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
tt  erefore,  lE«t  year  passed  the  Special  Pay 
Ai  t  to  provide  additional  bonuses  for  varl- 
OV3  categories  of  personnel  where  recruiting 
hi  ,3  fallen  short. 

The    legislation    passed    the    House    last 
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year,  but — for  reasons  that  I  do  not  pretend 
to  understand — received  no  action  in  the 
Senate. 

I  have,  therefore,  this  year  reintroduced 
the  bill  as  the  Voluntary  Military  Special 
Pay  Act  of  1973,  and  over  100  Members  of 
the  House  have  joined  me  In  sponsoring 
the  legislation.  I  am  hopeful  of  early  hear- 
ings before  our  committee.  The  Induction 
authority  under  the  draft  law  expires  this 
coming  June  30.  and  this  legislation  Is  vital 
If  we  are  to  achieve  our  goal  of  an  all- 
volunteer  force. 

One  of  the  most  Important  sections  of 
the  bill  win  provide  special  bonuses  for  the 
Selected  Reserve  and  the  Ready  Reserve 
Force.  The  bUl  would  authorize  an  enlist- 
ment bonus  of  up  to  $1,100  for  a  6-year  en- 
listment in  the  Reserve  of  an  Individual 
without  prior  military  service.  It  would  also 
authorize  a  reenllstment  bonus  of  up  to 
$2,200  for  an  individual  with  a  critical  skill 
or  $1,100  for  an  Individual  with  a  noncrltl- 
cal  skill.  In  both  cases  the  bonus  would  be 
for  a  6-year  reenllstment.  Lesser  amounts 
could  be  provided  for  shorter-term  reenllst- 
ments. 

The  total  amount  of  bonus  any  one  Indi- 
vidual could  collect  would  be  $3,300,  and 
the  legislation  limits  the  payment  of  bonuses 
to  those  whose  period  of  military  service 
does  not  exceed  12  years.  Those  who  do  not 
complete  the  prescribed  period  of  enlist- 
ment or  reenllstment  would  have  to  pay 
back   a  proportionate  share   of  the   bonus. 

The  total  cost  of  this  legislation  will  be 
approximately  $225  million  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  Frankly,  having  voted  over  95  per- 
cent of  the  money  needed  for  an  all-volun- 
teer force,  it  simply  makes  sense  to  go  ahead 
and  provide  the  additional  money  needed 
that  might  make  the  concept  work. 

I  think  all  citizens,  and  particularly  our 
business  leaders,  should  recognize  that  if 
we  are  going  to  recruit  an  adequate  number 
of  personnel  into  the  Reserve,  we  must  have, 
in  addition  to  substantial  pay  Incentives,  a 
climate  of  acceptance  In  the  civilian  com- 
munity. This  Involves  an  understanding  of 
the  Importance  of  the  Reserve  on  behalf  of 
our  business  leaders  and  a  willingness  to  co- 
operate by  providing  adequate  leave  for  in- 
dividuals to  attend  their  Reserve  active-duty 
training.  Equally  important  Is  creating  In  our 
local  communities  a  climate  of  respect  for, 
and  appreciation  of,  the  Importance  of  the 
Reserve. 

The  National  Committee  for  Employer  Sup- 
port of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  has  made  an 
outstanding  contribution  to  improved  pub- 
lic understanding  of  our  Reserve  forces. 
More  efforts  of  this  kind  are  needed. 

The  great  increase  in  the  price  of  man- 
power, which  I  referred  to  earlier,  has 
brought  about  a  situation  where  56  percent 
of  the  defense  budget  now  goes  for  person- 
nel costs.  By  contrast,  the  Soviets  spend  only 
20  percent  of  their  defense  budget  on  per- 
sonnel costs.  It  Is  easy  to  see,  therefore, 
that  If  our  total  defense  expenditure  is 
roughly  the  same,  over  an  extended  p)eriod 
of  years  they  will  be  putting  a  much  greater 
amount  into  improved  weapons  and  Into  re- 
search and  development  and  in  time  could 
gain  a  frightening  technological  lead  over  the 
United  States. 

Two  examples  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
Increased  Impact  of  personnel  costs  on  the 
budget : 

The  total  spending  authority  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1974  Is  $85  billion,  an  increase  of 
$4.1  bUllon  over  fiscal  year  1972.  Of  this 
Increase,  $3.2  billion  represents  increases  in 
military  and  civilian  pay  and  in  retired  pay. 
The  rest  of  the  increase  results  from  infla- 
tion; that  is,  the  Increased  cost  of  material 
and  services  bought  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  payroll  for  military  and  civilian  and 
retired  personnel  for  fiscal  year  1964,  the  last 


pre-Vletnam  War  year,  totaled  $16.9  billion. 
In  the  present  fiscal  year,  fiscal  1973,  the 
total  payroll  cost  will  be  $36.2  billion,  an 
Increase  of  $19.3  bUllon  even  though  there 
will  be  300,000  fewer  people  on  the  payroll  in 
the  present  fiscal  year  than  in  fiscal  year 
1964. 

It  Is  worth  looking  at  some  other  facts 
about  the  defense  budget  since  It  Is  often 
misunderstood. 

Actual  defense  expenditures  in  fiscal  year 
1974  win  total  $79  billion,  which  represents 
28.4  percent  of  total  Federal  expenditures, 
the  lowest  level  since  1950. 

The  defense  budget  In  fiscal  year  1974 
represents  6  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,   the  lowest  level   In  24   years. 

While  defense  spending  in  straight-dollar 
terms  appears  to  rise  $25.7  billion  from  fiscal 
year  1964  to  fiscal  year  1973,  in  terms  of 
constant  buying  power  defense  spending 
actually  drops  $6.6  billion.  Conversely,  even 
In  constant-dollar  terms,  other  Federal 
spending  rose  by  $64  blUlon  between  fiscal 
year  1964  and  fiscal  year  1973;  and  state  and 
local  spending  rose  by  approximately  $70 
billion  In  the  same  period. 

The  SALT  agreements  include  a  5-year  In- 
terim Agreement  on  Offensive  Weapons.  We 
gained  something  in  that  agreement — a 
slowdown  In  the  frightening  rate  of  expan- 
sion of  Soviet  strategic  systems.  But  we  paid 
a  price.  The  treaty  limits  the  number  of 
strategic  systems,  where  the  Soviets  have  an 
advantage.  It  Institutionalizes  their  advan- 
tage. 

One  of  the  ways  we  offset  the  Soviet  nu- 
merical advantage  Is  by  the  superiority  of 
our  missiles,  particularly  with  the  MIRV 
(Multiple  Independently-targeted  Reentry 
Vehicle),  We  know  the  Russians  have  tested 
multiple  reentry  vehicles  and  are  making 
an  enormous  effort  to  develop  independently 
targeted  vehicles.  It  Is,  therefore,  vital  that 
we  keep  our  strategic  systems  modernized 
and  take  what  steps  we  can  to  assure  their 
Invulnerability.  For  this  reason  I  am  happy 
to  see  the  new  budget  calls  for  moving  for- 
ward rapidly  on  development  of  the  Trident, 
the  follow-on  to  Polar Is-Poseldon.  The  budg- 
et calls  for  $1.7  billion  for  this  program  In 
the  year  beginning  July  1, 

I  am  equally  happy  that  the  budget  In- 
cludes substantial  funds  ($657  mUllon)  for 
continued  work  on  the  CVN-70,  the  next  nu- 
clear carrier,  a  program  vrtth  which  I  have 
been  closely  Identified.  No  major  defense  pro- 
gram has  been  subjected  to  more  scrutiny 
and  study  by  the  Congress,  and  the  answer 
has  always  come  out  the  same:  we  are  a 
maritime  nation  that  needs  to  be  assured 
of  use  of  the  seas  to  maintain  our  world 
commercial  and  strategic  position,  and  car- 
rier forces  are  the  backbone  of  our  naval 
superiority. 

In  naval  power  as  much  as  any  other  area 
the  Soviets  have  made  Incredible  advances  in 
the  last  decade.  They  surpass  us  in  number 
of  submarines,  in  mlsslle-firlng  submarine 
and  surface  ships;  and  in  numbers  of  nuclear 
submarines  operating  or  under  construction 
they  are  ahead  of  us.  They  have  surface-to- 
surface  mlsslle-firlng  ships  while  we  are  just 
developing  a  surface-to-surface  missile.  They 
have  submarine -launched  cruise  missiles 
which  we  are  not  even  talking  about  develop- 
ing. The  range  of  their  submarine -launched 
Intercontinental  missiles  Is  on  a  par  with 
what  we  will  get  from  Trident,  which  Is  years 
(at  least  5)  away  from  being  operational. 

Some  people  oppose  developing  carriers 
because  the  Soviets  do  not  have  any.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Soviets  have  one  on  the 
way  now.  But  It  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  stop 
development  In  this  one  area  where  we  have 
a  clear  advantage  when  there  are  so  many 
other  areas  where  the  Soviets  have  taken  the 
lead. 

The  CVN-70  must  be  built. 

As  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense  said  re> 
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cently,  "We  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
lulled  by  the  belief  that  there  has  been  a 
change  In  Soviet  Intentions,  but  we  should 
keep  our  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  Soviet 
capabilities." 


ADJUTANT  GENERAL  OF  FLORIDA 
SERVES  AS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
NATIONAL   GUARD   ASSOCIATION 

(Mr.  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Florida  takes 
great  pride  in  the  fact  that  our  dis- 
tinguished Adjutant  General,  Maj.  Gen. 
Henry  W,  McMillan,  is  currently  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Guard  Association 
of  the  United  States.  The  Florida  dele- 
gation in  Congress  joins  me  in  extending 
our  sincere  congratulations  to  this  out- 
standing Floridian. 

General  McMillan  has  given  a  lifetime 
of  dedicated  service  as  a  citizen  soldier. 
Few  men  in  our  State  or  else-^rhere  have 
earned  so  impressive  a  record  of  service, 
and  that  record  includes  both  civilian 
and  military  accomplishments. 

I  am  happy  to  have  enjoyed  General 
McMillan's  friendship  for  many  years. 
I  have  trained  with  him.  I  know  that 
he  is  one  of  the  Nation's  ablest  soldiers. 
And  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  he  is 
one  of  the  most  respected. 

I  am  privileged  to  submit  for  the  Rec- 
ord a  chronological  record  of  General 
McMillan's  life  and  a  list  of  his  signifi- 
cant and  outstanding  accomplishments. 
Biographical  Data,  Maj.  Gen.  Henry  W.  Mc- 
Millan, ADJtrrANT  General  of  Florida 
He  was  bom  August  12,  1911,  Osyka,  Pike 
County,  Mississippi.  Moved  to  Tallahassee, 
Florida  with  his  parents  at  age  10.  Enlisted 
in  the  National  Guard  as  a  private  In  Febru- 
ary 1929.  Has  served  continuously  In  the  Na- 
tional Guard  since  that  time.  Held  aU  en- 
listed grades,  and  was  commissioned  2d  lieu- 
tenant in  Pebruaury  1934.  In  1940,  when 
the  National  Guard  was  mobilized,  was  a 
captain,  commanding  the  company  In  which 
he  had  enlisted  as  a  private.  After  mobiliza- 
tion Into  the  Army,  was  rapidly  promoted  to 
major,  lieutenant  colonel  and  colonel.  Com- 
manded an  Infantry  company,  battalion  and 
regiment  In  World  War  n.  In  the  latter  part 
of  World  War  11,  was  selected  to  organize 
and  serve  as  first  Chief  of  U.S.  Military  Mls- 
sfon  to  the  Republic  of  Paraguay,  South 
America.  Was  the  only  non-regular  officer 
who  was  chief  of  a  military  mission  In  Latin 
America.  Later  served  on  the  task  force 
which  drew  up  military  phases  of  Inter- 
American  Defense  Treaty,  which  Is  the  mili- 
tary part  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Commissioned  a  colonel  In  Regular 
Army  In  1946,  but  resigned  to  return  to  the 
State  of  Florida  to  live.  Helped  reorganize 
the  Florida  National  Guard  and  was  made 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  61st  Infantry  Division 
upon  Its  organization  In  late  1946.  Served 
for  five  years  as  Division  Chief  of  Staff  and 
was  promoted  to  brigadier  general  in  Novem- 
ber 1952.  After  ten  years  service  as  Assistant 
Division  Commander,  was  promoted  to  major 
general  on  October  1,  1961  and  assigned  as 
Commanding  General,  51st  Infantry  Division. 
Appointed  Adjutant  General  of  Florida,  effec- 
tive April  28,  1962. 

Gen.  McMlUan  has  served  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time  In  the  Florida  National  Guard 
than  any  other  Individual  In  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  Florida  National  Guard,  Has  been 


a  general  officer  since  November  1952,  and  a 
field  grade  officer  since  April,  1941. 

For  25  years  he  was  connected  with  the 
VS.  Internal  Revenue  Service  In  various 
capacities  In  the  District  of  Florida.  When 
he  resigned  from  the  IRS  on  April  27,  1962. 
he  held  the  position  of  Chief,  Collection 
Division,  District  of  Florida. 

Civic  affiliations — Currently  serving  as 
President,  National  Guard  Association  of 
the  United  States;  Ex-officlo  member  Flor- 
ida Council  of  100;  Chairman,  Florida  Medal 
of  Honor  Grove  Committee;  Chairman,  Sis- 
ter City  Committee  of  St.  Augustine;  former 
Chairman,  Army  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Com- 
mittee; Past  President,  Adjutants  General 
Association  of  the  United  States;  former 
Chairman,  Finance  Committee.  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States;  and 
a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club. 

Gen.  McMillan  Is  married  to  the  former 
Louise  Ford  of  Columbus,  Georgia.  They  have 
two  daughters,  Karen  (Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Hous- 
ton)   and  Julie   (Mrs.  Bruce  B.  Blackwell). 


NORTHWEST  INDIANA  HONORS 
LITHUANIA 

(Mr.  MADDEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, February  18,  the  Lithuanian  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Lake  County,  Ind.,  com- 
memorated the  55th  Anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  Lithu- 
ania at  St.  Casimir  Church  Hall,  1390 
West  15th  Avenue,  Gary,  Ind.  The  chair- 
man of  the  banquet  and  president  of  the 
Lithuanian  American  Council  is  Albert 
G.  Vlnick  of  East  Chicago,  Ind.  I  wsis 
present  and  spoke  at  the  banquet,  along 
with  Mayor  Richard  Gordon  Hatcher  of 
the  City  of  Gary,  Ind.,  who  had  issued 
a  municipal  proclamation  declaring  a 
holiday  in  commemoration  of  the  Lithu- 
anian Independence. 

I  include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  on  this  occasion : 

LrriTDANiAN  Independence  F*roclamation 

Whereas,  on  February  16,  1918,  the  Lithu- 
anian nation  proclaimed  the  restoration  of 
its  Independence  as  a  free  democratic  repub- 
Uc  which  was  won  and  secured  by  the  blood 
sacrifice  of  the  Lithuanian  people  during 
1919-1920,  and  subsequently  recognized  by 
the  International  community;  and 

Whereas,  on  June  15,  1940,  the  Soviet 
Union  forcibly  occupied  and  Illegally  annexed 
the  Independent  Republic  of  Lithuania  and 
maintains  Its  illegally  overlordshlp  In  Lithu- 
ania to  this  very  day;  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  invaders  are  unable  to 
suppress  the  aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  for  freedom  and  the  exercise  of  their 
right  of  self-determination,  as  most  striking- 
ly demonstrated  by  riots  In  Kaunas  on  May 
18,  1972,  following  the  funeral  of  a  Lithua- 
nian youth,  Romas  Kalanta,  who  had  self- 
Immolated  in  a  public  square  In  Kaunas  In 
a  dramatic  protest  against  the  Soviet  en- 
slavement of  Lithuania  and  by  a  petition  to 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
Kurt  Waldhelm,  signed  by  17,000  Lithuanian 
Catholics  in  the  occupied  country  charging 
the  Soviets  with  religious  persecution;  Now, 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  slncerest 
gratitude  to  the  Administration  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
continued  nonrecognltlon  of  the  Incorpora- 
tion of  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  States 
lL.to  the  Soviet  Union; 


That  we  again  demand  that  the  Soviet 
Union  withdraw  Its  mllitar>'  forces  and  ad- 
ministrative apparatus  from  Lithuar.ia.  thus 
permitting  the  Lithuanian  peopl?  to  freely 
exercise  their  sovereign  rights: 

That  we  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  instruct  his 
delegation  at  the  European  Security  Con- 
ference In  Helsinki  to  demand  the  restora- 
tion to  the  Lithuanian  people  of  independ- 
ence and  self-government  in  their  own  land; 
and 

That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  both  Senators 
and  all  the  Members  of  Congress  from  our 
State,  and  to  the  press. 


PRIME  TIME— WHOSE  TIME? 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.  • 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  we  encourage  new  directions  in 
commercial  television — or  are  we  con- 
tent with  the  current  state  of  this  all- 
pervasive  medium? 

On  the  theoiy  that  some  change  might 
be  for  the  better,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  several  years  ago 
decided  to  invoke  something  known  as 
the  prime  time  access  rule— PTAR  This 
was  a  requirement  that  stations  affiliated 
with  the  three  major  networks  open  up 
at  least  30  minutes  every  evening  for 
nonnetwork  programing.  In  this  fash- 
ion it  was  hoped  that  new  sources  of 
production  could  be  encouraged,  to  fill 
the  "freed"  time  with  creative  and  stim- 
ulating fare 

PTAR  has  been  fully  effective  for  only 
a  few  months,  and  so  far  it  has  not 
worked  as  intended.  Instead  of  inno- 
vative programing,  we  have  been  get- 
ting mainly  warmed-over  quiz  and 
variety  shows,  with  a  leavening  of 
inexpensive  foreign  imports.  Admittedly 
there  has  been  precious  little  real  inno- 
vation to  occupy  the  vacated  half-hours 

It  seems  to  me.  though,  that  PTAR 
still  has  not  had  a  fair  trial.  There  are 
some  in  the  broadcast  indu.^try  who  in- 
sist the  rule  has  failed  and  would  like  it 
junked,  thus  tossing  the  programatic 
ball  back  to  the  networks.  I  am  doubly 
pleased,  therefore,  that  a  key  group 
within  the  industry,  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Television  Program  Execu- 
tives, has  just  given  this  embattled  rule 
a  ringing  vote  of  confidence. 

In  a  straw  ballot  taken  at  their  annual 
convention  in  New  Orleans  last  week, 
the  men  and  women  in  charge  of  pro- 
gramming for  stations  across  the  land 
voted  3  to  1  in  favor  of  keeping  the 
prime  time  access  rule,  with  or  without 
modificaticais.  Specifically,  the  count 
among  the  350  who  voted  was  onb'  24.4 
percent  for  revoking  the  rule.  32.9  per- 
cent for  continuing  it  without  change, 
and  42.7  percent  for  keeping  the  rule  but 
with  revisions. 

The  message  here  is  implicit:  The  men 
most  in  the  know  want  the  rule  to  sur- 
vive because  as  programers  they  rec- 
ognize its  potential  for  the  enhancement 
of  programing.  They  know  of  the  crea- 
tive energies,  either  at  their  stations  or 
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elsewhere,  that  go  untapped  because 
the:  e  is  insufficient  time  for  them  on  the 
aini  ?aves. 

A3  a  member  of  the  Commerce  Sub- 
conr  mittee  with  jurisdiction  over  broad- 
cast ing  legislation,  I  say  the  program 
exe(  utives  are  right. 

L  ;t  us  give  the  prime  time  access  rule 
a  cliance,  at  least  a  5-year  trial,  before 
we  t  ry  to  kill  it. 

T  le  FCC  is  currently  considering  a 
number  of  proposed  changes  in  PTAR. 
If  i;  wants,  the  FCC  could  decide  the 
stn;  ggle  is  not  worth  it  and  simply  erase 
the  rule. 

I  am  confident  the  Commission  will 
tak(  a  long  view  over  the  grumblings  of 
some  inconvenienced  broadcasters  and 
opt  for  retaining  the  rule,  albeit  with 
imp  -ovements.  In  the  long  run.  all  those 
mos ;  immediately  concerned — station  of- 
fice) s  and  employees,  program  producers, 
the  viewing  public  and  even  the  great 
neti.'orks — will  be  the  ^neflciaries  of 
suclj  a  farsighted  policy. 
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WAR  POWERS  ACT 


.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
in  the  Record  and  to  yiclude  ex- 
traiieous  matter.) 

GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Indochina 
clearly  emphasized  the  danger  and 
E;utility  of  conducting  an  undeclared 
This  approach  may  be  viable  in  a 
natibn  without  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ern! lent  or  tradition  of  liberty  but  it  has 
no  v^&ce  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
order  to  prevent  future  Vietnams  or 
similar  military  operations  carried  on 
with  out  the  express  consent  of  Congress, 
I  ha  ve  cosponsored  the  War  Powers  Act. 
CI  early  any  national  effort  of  a  military 
natire  must  have  the  support  of  the 
peofle  to  achieve  success.  The  funda- 
menltal  premise  of  the  Constitution  Is 
warmaklng  decisions  should  be 
shaijed  in  by  the  people's  representatives 
C  angress.  In  recent  years  this  constl- 
tuticnal  balance  has  been  upset  with  a 
disti  irbing  shift  of  authority  to  the  Presi- 
deni . 

T  le  War  Powers  Act  would  redress  this 
situi.tlon  while  assuring  that  the  Presi- 
dent still  retains  full  authority  to  pro- 
tect this  Nation,  its  citizens,  and  its 
troo  )s  in  the  case  of  an  emergency. 

equest  that  the  full  text  of  the  War 

Powers  Act  be  reprinted  in  the  Record 

conclusion  of  my  remarks.  In  order 

f|icilitate  study  of  the  bill,  however, 

highlight  some  of  the  important 

ons. 

tions  3  and  5  of  the  bill  define  the 
conditions  under  which,  in  the  absence 
of  a  congressional  declaration  of  war,  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  "may 
be  iJitroduced  In  hostilities  or  In  situa- 
tion; where  imminent  involvement  in 
host  litles  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  clr- 
cum  stances. 


first  three  categories  are  codifica- 
of  the  emergency  powers  of  the 
dent,  as  Intended  by  the  Foimding 
Fatljers  and  as  confirmed  by  subsequent 
histc  rical  practice  and  judicial  precedent. 
Thu;,  subsections  (1),  (2),  and  f3)  of 
secti  an  3  delineate  by  statute  the  implied 
pow<  r  of  the  President  in  his  concurrent 
role  as  Commander  in  Chief. 


Subsection  (4)  of  section  3  is  perhaps 
the  most  significant;  while  subsections 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  codify  emergency  pow- 
ers which  are  inherent  in  the  inde- 
pendent constitutional  authority  of  the 
President  as  Commander  in  Chief,  sub- 
section (4)  deals  with  the  delegation  by 
the  Congress  of  additional  authorities 
which  would  accrue  to  the  President  as 
a  result  of  statutory  action  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  which  he  does  not,  or  would 
not,  possess  in  the  absence  of  such  stat- 
utory action.  Thus,  subsection  (4i  regu- 
lates euad  defines  the  undertaking  of  a 
"national  commitment." 

Section  5  provides  that  actions  taken 
under  the  provisions  of  section  3  "shall 
not  be  sustained  beyond  30  days  from  the 
date  of  the  introduction  of  such  armed 
forces  in  hostilities  or  in  any  such  situa- 
tion unless  •  *  •  the  continued  use  of 
such  armed  forces  in  hostilities  or  in 
such  situation  has  been  authorized  in 
specific  legislation  enacted  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  Congress  and  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  thereof." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  Is  currently  at- 
tempting to  reestablish  its  congressional 
role  in  several  different  areas.  It  is  miy 
belief,  however,  that  in  foreign  and  mili- 
tary affairs  the  legislative  branch  has  lost 
the  most  ground.  It  is  here  we  must 
reverse  the  trend  toward  a  dominant 
Executive.  It  is  here  we  must  restore 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances  and 
the  separation  of  powers. 

The  full  text  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"War  Powers  Act". 

PURPOSE    AND    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
fulfill  the  Intent  of  the  fraraers  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  Insure  that 
the  collective  Judgment  of  both  the  Congress 
and  the  President  will  apply  to  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  tJnlted 
States  In  hostilities,  or  In  situations  where 
Imminent  Involvement  In  hostilities  is  clearly 
Indicated  by  the  circumstances,  and  to  the 
continued  use  of  such  forces.  In  hostilities  or 
In  such  situations.  Under  article  I,  section  8. 
of  the  Constitution,  It  Is  specifically  provided 
that  the  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing Into  execution,  not  only  Its  own  powers 
but  also  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Con- 
stitution In  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  there- 
of. At  the  same  time,  this  Act  Is  not  In- 
tended to  encroach  upon  the  recognized  pow- 
ers of  the  President,  as  Comnrmnder  In  Chief 
and  Chief  Executive,  to  conduct  hostilities 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  to  respond  to  at- 
tacks or  the  Imminent  threat  of  attacks  upon 
the  United  States.  Including  Its  territories 
and  possessions,  to  repel  attacks  or  forestall 
the  Imminent  threat  of  attacks  against  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and, 
under  proper  circumstances,  to  rescue  en- 
dangered citizens  and  nationals  of  the  United 
States  located  in  foreign  countries. 

EMERGENCY   USE  OF  THE  ARMED  FORCES 

Sec.  3.  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Congress,  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  may  be  introduced  In  hos- 
tilities, or  in  situations  where  Imminent  In- 
volvement in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  circumstances,  only — 

( 1 )  to  repel  an  armed  attack  upon  the 
United  States.  Its  territories  and  possessions; 


to  take  necessary  and  appropriate  retaliatory 
actions  in  tlie  event  of  such  an  attack;  and  to 
forestall  the  direct  and  imminent  threat  of 
such  an  attack; 

(2)  to  repel  an  armed  attack  against  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  located 
outside  of  the  United  States,  its  territories 
and  possessions,  and  to  forestall  the  direct 
and  imminent  threat  of  such  an  attack; 

(3)  to  protect  while  evacuating  citizens 
and  nationals  of  the  United  States,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  from  (A)  any  situation  on  the 
high  seas  involving  a  direct  and  imminent 
threat  to  the  lives  of  such  citizens  and  na- 
tionals, or  (B)  any  country  In  which  such 
citizens  and  nationals  are  present  with  the 
express  or  tacit  consent  of  the  gtovemment 
of  such  country  and  are  being  subjected  to 
a  direct  and  imminent  threat  to  their  lives, 
either  sponsored  by  such  government  or  be- 
yond the  power  of  such  government  to  con- 
trol; but  the  President  shall  make  every 
effort  to  terminate  such  a  threat  without 
using  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall,  where  possible,  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  government  of  such  country  be- 
fore using  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  citizens  and  nationals  of 
the  United  States  being  evacuated  from  such 
country;  or 

(4)  pursuant  to  specific  statutory  author- 
ization, but  authority  to  Introduce  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  hostili- 
ties or  In  any  such  situation  shall  not  be 
Inferred  (A)  from  any  provision  of  law  here- 
after enacted,  including  any  provision  con- 
tained In  any  appropriation  Act,  unless  such 
provision  specifically  authorizes  the  intro- 
duction of  such  Armed  Forces  in  hostilities  or 
in  such  situation  and  specifically  exempts 
the  introduction  of  such  Armed  Forces  from 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or 
(B)  .from  any  treaty  hereafter  ratified  un- 
less,5such  treaty  is  Implemented  by  leglsla- 
tioosspecifically  authorizing  the  Introduction 
of  tRe  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in 
hostilities  or  in  such  situation  and  specifically 
exempting  the  introduction  of  such  Armed 
Forces  from  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  Specific  statutory  authorization 
is  required  for  the  assignment  of  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to 
command,  coordinate,  participate  In  the 
movement  of,  or  accompany  the  regular  or  ir- 
regular military  forces  of  any  foreign  country 
or  government  when  such  Armed  Forces  are 
engaged,  or  there  exists  an  Imminent  threat 
that  such  forces  will  become  engaged,  in 
hostilities.  No  treaty  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  specific  statutory  authorization  for,  or  a 
specific  exemption  permitting,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  In  hostilities  or  In  any  such  situation, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  (4);  ana 
no  provision  of  law  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  so  con- 
strued unless  such  provision  sjjeciflcally  au- 
thorizes the  introduction  of  such  Armed 
Forces  in  hostilities  or  in  any  such  situation. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  4.  The  introduction  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  in  hostilities,  or 
in  any  situation  where  imminent  involve- 
ment in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
circumstances,  under  any  of  the  conditions 
described  in  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be  re- 
ported promptly  in  writing  by  the  President 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  to- 
gether with  a  full  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  such  Armed  Forces 
were  introduced  in  such  hostilities  or  in  such 
situation,  the  estimated  scope  of  such  hos- 
tilities or  situation,  and  the  consistency  of 
the  introduction  of  such  forces  in  such  hos- 
tilities or  situation  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  this  Act.  Whenever  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  are  engaged  In  hostili- 
ties or  In  any  such  situation  outside  of  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions. 
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the  President  shall,  so  long  as  such  Armed 
Forces  continue  to  be  engaged  In  such  hos- 
tilities or  in  such  situation,  report  to  the 
Congress  periodically  on  the  status  of  such 
hostilities  or  situation  as  well  as  the  scope 
and  expected  duration  of  such  bostlHties  or 
situation,  but  in  no  event  shall  he  report  to 
the  Congress  less  often  than  every  six  months. 

THIBTT-DAY   AUTHORIZATION   PERIOD 

Sec.  5.  The  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Onlted  States  in  hostilities,  or  in  any  situa- 
tion where  imminent  involvement  In  hos- 
tilities is  clearly  Indicated  by  the  circum- 
stances, under  any  of  the  conditions  de- 
scribed in  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
sustained  beyond  thirty  days  from  the  date 
of  the  introduction  of  such  Armed  Forces  In 
hostilities  or  In  any  such  situation  unless 
(1)  the  President  determines  and  certifies  to 
the  Congress  In  writing  that  unavoidable 
military  necessity  respecting  the  safety  of 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  engaged 
pursuant  to  section  3(1)  or  3(2)  of  this  Act 
requires  the  continued  use  of  such  Armed 
Forces  in  the  c»urse  of  bringing  about  a 
prompt  disengagement  from  such  hostilities; 
or  (2)  Congress  is  physically  unable  to  meet 
as  a  result  of  an  armed  attack  upon  the 
United  States;  or  (3)  the  continued  use  of 
such  Armed  Forces  in  such  hostilities  or  in 
such  situation  has  been  authorized  in  spe- 
cific legislation  enacted  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Congress  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
thereof. 

TERMIN.*T10N    WITHIN    30-DAT    PERIOD 

Sec.  6.  The  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  hostilities,  or  In  any  situa- 
tion where  Imminent  Involvement  in  hostili- 
ties is  clearly  Indicated  by  the  circumstances, 
under  any  of  the  conditions  described  In 
section  3  of  this  Act  may  be  terminated  prior 
to  the  thirty-day  period  specified  in  section 
5  of  this  Act  by  an  Act  or  Joint  resolution  of 
Congress,  except  in  a  case  where  the  Presi- 
dent has  determined  and  certified  to  the 
Congress  in  writing  that  unavoidable  mili- 
tary necessity  respecting  the  safety  of  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  engaged  pursu- 
ant to  section  3(1)  or  3(2)  of  this  Act  re- 
quires the  continued  use  of  such  Armed 
Forces  in  the  course  of  bringing  about  a 
prompt  disengagement  from  such  hostilities. 

CONGRESSIONAL    PRIORITY    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Any  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
authorizing  a  continuation  of  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  hos- 
tilities, or  in  any  situation  where  Imminent 
involvement  in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  circumstances,  under  any  of  the  con- 
ditions described  In  section  3  of  this  Act,  or 
any  bill  or  Joint  resolution  terminating  the 
use  of  Armed.  Forces  of  the  United  States  In 
hostilities,  as  provided  in  section  6  of  this 
Act,  shall.  If  sponsored  or  cosponsored  by 
one-third  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Congress  in  which  it  is  Introduced,  be  con- 
sidered reported  to  the  floor  of  such  House  no 
later  than  one  day  following  its  introduction 
unless  the  Members  of  such  House  otherwise 
determine  by  yeas  and  nays.  Any  such  bill  or 
Joint  resolution,  after  having  been  passed  by 
the  House  of  Congress  In  which  it  originated. 
shaU  be  considered  reported  to  the  floor  of 
the  other  House  of  Congress  within  one  day 
after  it  has  been  passed  by  the  House  in 
which  it  originated  and  sent  to  the  other 
House,  unless  the  Members  of  the  other 
House  shall  otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and 
nays. 

(b)  Any  bill  or  joint  resolution  reported  to 
the  floor  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or  when 
placed  directly  on  the  calendar  shall  immedi- 
ately become  the  pending  business  of  the 
House  in  which  such  bill  or  Joint  resolution 
Is  reported  or  placed  directly  on  the  calendar, 
and  shall  be  voted  upon  within  three  days 
after  it  has  been  reported  or  placed  directly 
on  the  calendar,  as  the  case  may  be,  unless 
such  House  shall  otherwise  determine  by 
yeas  and  nays. 


SXPABABILITY    CLAUSE 

Sec.  8.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
any  other  person  or  circumstance  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

effective    DATE    AND    APPLICABILITY 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  en  the 
date  of  Its  enactment  but  shall  not  apply  to 
hostilities  In  which  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  are  involved  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  Nothing  in  section  3(4)  of 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  require  any 
further  specific  statutory  authorization  to 
permit  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  participate  Jointly  with 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  one  or  more 
foreign  countries  in  the  headquarters  opera- 
tions of  high-level  military  commands  which 
were  established  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  pursuant  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter  or  any  treaty  ratified  by  the 
United  States  prior  to  such  date. 


RENT  CONTROLS 


(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr,  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  approxi- 
mately 18  months  ago,  the  President 
stood  before  the  people  of  this  Nation  and 
promised  a  program  to  curb  infiatlon;  a 
program  that  would  break  the  infiation- 
ary  cycle  which  was  overwhelming  the 
country.  However,  as  phase  I  evolved 
into  phase  n,  I  became  concerned  by  the 
apparent  fact  that  the  benefits  and  bur- 
dens of  the  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram were  not  being  shared  equally.  Of 
particular  concern  were  the  phsise  II  rent 
guidelines.  These  guidelines  did  not  af- 
ford adequate  protection  to  tenants.  In- 
deed, the  rent  regulations  institutional- 
ized rather  than  curbed  infiatlon. 

With  the  lifting  of  even  these  controls, 
we  are  witnessing  what  can  only  be  char- 
acterized as  a  money  grab  by  certain 
landlords.  An  informal  survey  I  had 
taken  in  the  eighth  district  has  revealed 
rent  increases  ranging  up  to  40  percent, 
the  average  hovering  aroimd  12  percent. 
During  the  past  few  days.  I  have  received 
over  425  complaints  from  area  residents 
about  rent  increases  that  are  clearly 
above  the  level  that  can  be  tolerated  by 
the  average  tenant. 

When  landlords  were  allowed  to  pass 
along  the  vast  bulk,  If  not  all,  of  their 
fixed  expenses  imder  phase  n,  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  these  same  landlords 
can  now  justify  increases  of  the  current 
magnitude.  Many  tenants  now  facing 
these  large  levies  received  one  or  more 
increases  under  phase  11.  And  I  will  not 
belabor  the  obvious  and  frequently  tragic 
dilemma  of  Americans  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes. What  Is  happening  to  these  indi- 
viduals often  amounts  to  nothing  less 
than  a  confiscation  of  the  recently  ap- 
proved rise  in  social  security  payments. 
Nor  will  I  dwell  on  the  situation  of  the 
worker  who  received  a  rent  increase  of 
10  percent  to  40  percent  on  the  same  day 
that  his  employer  was  explaining  to  him 
the  5.5  percent  wage  guideline.  Under  the 
phase  m  program,  our  goal  must  be  the 
equality  of  sacrifice,  not  the  sacrifice  of 
equality. 

Too  many  landlords  are  insisting  on 


pursuing  an  infiationary  policy.  The  sit- 
uation in  many  cities  in  the  Northeast 
corridor  encourages  this  as  these  cities 
have  extremely  concentrated  populations 
and  low  apartment  vacancy  rates.  In  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  where 
the  vacancy  rate  is  approximately  1  per- 
cent as  compared  to  5.6  percent  nation- 
wide, we  truly  have  a  sellers  market.  This 
leaves  the  tenant  in  a  precarious  position 
because  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  him 
to  move  even  if  an  exhorbitant  rent  is 
charged. 

In  light  of  our  current  plight,  I  have 
Instituted  a  number  of  measures  in  an 
effort  to  restore  sanity  to  the  panic  and 
confusion  that  is  rimning  rampant  in  the 
rental  housing  industry.  As  an  imme- 
diate remedy.  I  am  this  afternoon  meet- 
ing with  Dr.  John  T.  Dunlop,  Director  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  My  purpose 
in  seeking  this  meeting  is  to  impress  upon 
the  Council  the  need  for  the  prompt 
reinstitution  of  rent  controls.  This  effort 
is  in  addition  to  a  letter  which  28  of  my 
colleagues  joined  me  in  sending  to  the 
President  urging  the  reimposition  of  rent 
controls. 

Recognizing  that  neither  Dr.  Dunlop 
nor  the  President  may  be  prepared  at 
this  time  to  take  what  I  consider  to  be 
essential  action,  I  have  this  afternoon  in- 
troduced legislation  which  will  reinsti- 
tute  rent  controls. 

This  measui'e  will  create  a  Rent  Con- 
trol Board,  separate  and  autonomous 
from  the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  The 
Board  will  be  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  establishing  rent  controls  on 
the  basis  of  a  cost-justified  formula. 
Thus  landlords  will  not  be  permitted  to 
raise  rents  imless  expenses  have  in- 
creased. The  controls  will  be  retroactive 
to  January  11  when  phase  n  was  lifted. 
Any  rent  increase  occurring  since  that 
date  will  be  rolled  back  to  the  January 
11  level.  Before  the  landlord  can  raise 
fees  above  the  level  prevailing  on  Janu- 
ary 11,  he  must  seek  approval  of  the  Rent 
Control  Board.  If  any  increase  becoming 
effective  after  January  11  is  found  to  be 
excessive  when  compared  with  the  cost 
justification  formula,  the  landlord  will 
be  required  to  reduce  rents  to  an  appro- 
priate level.  The  controls  will  remain  ef- 
fective until  April  30.  1974.  At  that  time 
controls  would  terminate.  However,  the 
Rent  Control  Board  will  remain  in  exist- 
ence for  an  additional  6  months  to  moni- 
tor the  rental  housing  market.  If  the 
Board  finds  that  landlords  are  indeed 
using  the  lifting  of  controls  as  an  excuse 
for  raising  rents  to  excessive  levels,  as 
appears  to  be  the  instant  case,  the  Board 
can  recommend  the  reinstitution  of  con- 
trols. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  need 
for  swift  action.  If  w-e  are  to  break  the 
vicious  inflationary  cycle  that  has  ra- 
vaged this  Nation,  we  must  act  quickly 
and  decisively. 


BANKERS  IN  BED  WITH  HOSPITAL 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
Congress  I  am   sponsoring   three   bills 
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detling  with  the  accreditation  of  hos- 
pitals. These  Inlls  are  H.R.  1898,  H.R. 
and  HJR.-agog.  They  are  identical 
neasures  which  I  introduced  late  in 
second  session  of  the  92d  Congress, 
most  recent  article  in  the  Wash- 
Post  by  Ronald  Kessler,  on  the 
op^ation  of  Sibley  Memorial  Hospital 
emphasis  to  the  need  for  leglsla- 
such  as  I  have  proposed.  Sibley  Hoe- 
is  fully  accredited  under  the  exist- 
structure  and  I  doubt,  though  I  do 
know,  if  the  inspectors  for  the  Joint 
■  on  the  Accreditation  of 
Ho^itals,  ever  inquired  into  the  situa- 
described  by  Mr.  Kesslers  story.  I 
know,  and  no  other  Member  of 
knows,  because  the  Joint  Cotn- 
miAion's  policy  is  that  all  of  its  reports 
she  lid  be  kept  secret  from  the  public.  I 
imqerstand  their  point,  and  so  will  most 
who  have  read  the  story  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

Afembers  should  keep  in  mind  that 

started  In   1894  by  Methodists,   Is 

ted  under  District  of  Columbia  law 

charitable  institution.  It  receives  more 

a  quarter  of  Its  »11.3  million  annual 

It     from     the     Federal      Government 

tbrc^gh  the  medicare  and  medicaid  health 

;  protrEuns. 

•8.8  million.  866-b«d  building  that  was 

Kl  in  1981  near  American  University  was 

funded    by   a   congressional   approprla- 

for  construction  of  D.C.  hospitals.  Slb- 

i  since  received  additional  federal  mon- 

renuxlellng. 

Ttiere  are  millions  of  people  In  this 

coujitry  who  believe  as  I  do  that  the 

of  operating  a  hospital  is  to  care 

ihose  individuals  who  are  ill  and  need 

In  such  a  place.  There  are  other 

for  the  operating  of  a  hospital, 

article  which  I  Include  as  part  of 

'emarks,  makes  quite  clear. 

article  follows: 

Bamks  Use  HospriAi.  Monet 
(By  Ronald  Kessler) 
who  are  trustees  of  Sibley  Memo- 
Hoapltal  have  been  keeping  more  than 
I  dlllon  of  the  hospital's  money  in  Inter- 
ree  amounts  at  their  own  banks  without 
paylig  off  a  mortgage  the  hospital  owes  to 
same  banks,  costing  the  hospital  and  Its 
patl  (nts  more  than  $100,000  a  year  In  Interest 
payi  lents. 

Tie  balances  in  the  Interest-free  ac- 
coui  ts — which  have  been  criticized  by  the 
hosqltal's  Independent  accountants — have 
and  fallen  as  the  Influence  of  Sibley's 
dominant  trustee,  who  Is  connected 
the  bank  where  the  most  money  has 
kept,  has  gone  up  and  down. 
Tliese  and  other  transactions  uncovered 
durl  ig  an  Investigation  of  Sibley  appear  to  be 
conl  lets  of  Interest  that  are  In  direct  viola- 
tion of  D.C.  law. 

'8  Interest-free  accounts  are  one  of 

such  abuses  to  come  to  light  In  recent 

I.  In  each,  bankers  at  the  Institutions 

I  the  funds  have  been  kept  have  also 

directors  or  trustees  of  the  organlza- 

keeplng  the  accounts. 

tle-lns  are  no  coincidence,  according 

Davis,   president   and   chairman   of 

Bank  of  Washington,  which  once 

an  Interest-free  account  of  the  United 

Workers'  pension  fund. 

said  one  of  the  reasons  bankers  go  on 

of  nonprofit  organizations  is  to  try 

their  primary  accounts. 

reason  the  balances  In  the  accounts 

grow   Is   equally  simple;    "The  reaaon 

gen*ally  for  the  large  balances  Is  that  bank- 

flrst  responsibility  Is  to  their   banks." 

•■  said. 
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Harry  Huge,  an  Arnold  &  Porter  lawyer  who 
successfully  sued  Davis'  bank  over  the  Inter- 
est-free mine  workers  account,  said,  "The 
public  Is  only  beginning  to  realize  that 
whether  bankers  steal  money  directly  from 
the  treasury  of  a  hospital,  or  take  It  by 
keeping  large  sums  In  Interest-free  accounts, 
the  loss  to  the  hospital  Is  the  same." 

Sibley's  audited  financial  statements  In- 
dicate that  at  the  end  of  1971,  the  hospital 
had  enough  cash  In  checking  and  savings 
accounts  and  certificates  of  deposit — nearly 
all  kept  at  banking  Institutions  with  tle-lns 
to  the  Sibley  board — to  pay  off  the  mortgage 
and  have  $2.8  million  left  over. 

The  failure  of  Sibley  trustees  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage  costs  each  patient  who  enters  Sib- 
ley $1.11  a  day  In  Interest  payments  on  the 
mortgage  for  each  day  he  Is  hospitalized.  The 
average  dally  patient  charge  is  $111,  which  Is 
lower  than  that  of  most  Washington  area 
hospitals. 

D.C.  law  prohibits  trustees  of  charitable 
organizations  that  receive  any  federal  money 
from  doing  business  with  those  organiza- 
tions. The  law  requires  trustees  in  such  situa- 
tion to  resign. 

Sibley,  started  In  1894  by  Methodists,  is 
incorporated  under  D.C.  law  as  a  charitable 
institution.  It  receives  more  than  a  quarter 
of  its  $11.3  million  annual  budget  from  the 
federal  government  through  the  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  health  insurance  programs. 

Its  $8.8  mUllon,  355-bed  buUdlng  that  was 
opened  In  1961  near  American  University 
was  half  funded  by  a  congressional  appro- 
priation for  construction  of  D.C.  hospitals. 
Sibley  has  since  received  additional  federal 
money  for  remodeling. 

Sibley's  most  dominant  trustee,  Stacy  M. 
Reed,  a  lawyer  who  Is  chairman  of  Sibley's 
board  of  trustees,  said  the  hospitals'  attor- 
neys do  not  believe  the  trustees  are  violating 
the  law,  since,  in  his  view,  they  do  not  gain 
any  personal  benefit  from  the  transactions 
with  the  hospital. 

Reed,  who  la  himself  Involved  in  the 
apparent  conflicts  of  Interest,  acknowledged 
that  many  of  the  bankers  who  are  of  Sibley's, 
board  own  stock  In  the  banks  where  the 
Interest-free  accounts  are  kept  and  where 
the  mortgage  Is  owed.  But  he  called  such  a 
benefit  "remote." 

If  there  is  any  benefit  to  trustees,  Reed 
said.  It  Is  "overhadowed  "  by  the  benefit  to 
the  hospital  of  having  the  bankers'  expert 
advice  on  financial  matters.  Such  advice. 
Reed  said,  "cannot  be  reckoned  in  terms 
of  money." 

Reed  said  he  did  not  believe  that  a  hos- 
pital trustee  whose  bank  does  business  with 
the  hospital  is  In  a  conflict  of  Interest,  as 
long  as  the  rates  charged  by  the  bank  are 
not  higher  than  other  banks'. 

Nathan  Hershey,  co-author  of  Hospital  Law 
Manual,  a  standard  legal  reference  work, 
and  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Hospital  Attorneys,  an  association  of  hospital 
lawyers,  said  a  hospital  trustee  whose  com- 
pany does  business  with  a  hospital  is  in  a 
confilct  of  Interest,  because  he  has  respon- 
sibilities and  Interests  on  both  sides  of  the 
transaction. 

Reed  said  the  balances  in  Sibley's  checking 
accounts  have  not  been  Improper.  He  said 
the  hospital  has  been  keeping  large  cash 
reserves  In  checking  and  savings  accounts 
to  pay  for  any  future  remodeling  or  expan- 
sion of  the  hospital. 

Reed  acknowledged  that  remodeling  in  the 
past  has  been  paid  for  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, but  he  said  such  grants  could  not 
be  counted  on. 

Reed  also  acknowledged  that  at  least  some 
of  the  cash  reserves  date  back  to  1961  when 
the  hospital  was  opened.  He  said  the  hos- 
pital has  been  building  up  the  cash  because 
the  need  for  eventual  remodeling  was  recog- 
nized from  the  beginning. 

Asked  why  Sibley  could  not  pay  off  the 
mortgage  and  get  a  new  one  If  money  Is  re- 


quired for  remodeling,  Reed  said  obtaining 
a  new  mortgage  is  costly  and  difficult. 

"There  Is  always  room  for  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  management  of  the  complexi- 
ties  involved  in  operating  a  modem  hospital 
such  aa  Sibley."  he  aald. 

"It  la  our  position  that  the  members  of 
the  Sibley's  interest  in  any  and  all  transac- 
tions. Further,  the  poUcies  adopted  and 
adhered   to   by  the   board   are   sound." 

Many  of  the  practices  found  at  Sibley 
parallel  those  reported  In  a  recent  Wash- 
ington Poet  series  that  cited  the  financial 
dealings  of  Washington  Hospital  Center 
trustees  and  administrators  as  examples  of 
the  lack  of  public  accountabUlty  of  hospitals 

During  preparation  of  that  series.  Sibley 
refused  to  disclose  the  identities  of  its 
trustees,  saying  the  board  had  specifically 
ordered  that  their  names  were  to  be  kept 
secret.  Although  the  trustees'  action  was 
unusual,  there  Is  no  law  requiring  hospitals 
to  disclose  their  trustees'  names  on  request. 

After  several  months  of  prodding,  Sibley 
relented,  giving  out  a  list  of  trustees  but 
omitting  their  business  affiliations  and 
addresses. 

One  of  a  number  of  conflict-of-interest 
transactions  uncovered  at  Washington  Hos- 
pital Center  was  an  interest-free  accounts 
stopped  about  two  years  ago — that  was  set 
up  by  the  hospital's  treasurer  at  a  bank 
where  he  also  was  a  vice  president. 

Sibley's  bank  records  show  that  the  hos- 
pital has  continued  to  keep  interest-free 
balances  of  Just  under  $1  mUllon  as  recently 
as  last  June.  Reed  said  no  material  change 
has  been  made  In  checking  account  policy 
since  then. 

While  the  hospital  center,  the  Washington 
area's  largest  private,  nonprofit  hospital 
kept  enough  money  in  its  checking  accotmts 
to  cover  Its  cash  needs  for  two  weeks,  Sibley 
a  medium-size  hospital,  has  been  keeping 
enough  money  In  Its  accounts  to  cover  Its  op- 
erations for  more  than  six  weeks. 

Sibley's  balances  averaged  $1.4  million  in 
1971  and  ranged  as  high  as  $1.8  mlUlon.  Its 
mortgage  debt  was  $1.7  mUllon  at  the  end  of 
1971. 

The  hospital's  primary  Interest-free  check- 
ing account  has  been  switched  several  times 
over  the  years  between  Security  National 
Bank  and  Rlggs  National  Bank.  According 
to  Dr.  Oarth  L.  Jarvls,  who  was  administrator 
of  Sibley  for  four  years  until  last  spring, 
these  changes  were  made  by  Reed.  Sibley's 
chairman,  and  Donald  R.  Ernst,  who  was 
Sibley's  treasurer  until  he  died  last  October. 

Reed  Is  a  director  and  member  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  Security.  Ernst  appeared 
to  be  connected  with  Rlggs.  according  to  . 
Charles  C.  Elderkln.  a  Sibley  trustee  who  Is 
an  assistant  vice  president  of  Perpetual 
Building  Association,  although  Elderkln  said 
he  did  not  know  what  the  tie  was,  if  any. 

Ernst  was  chairman  of  Steuart  Investment 
Co..  whose  majority  owner  is  Curtis  S.  Steuart. 
a  Rlggs  director,  executive  committee  mem- 
ber and  stockholder. 

Dr.  Jarvls  and  Elderkln  said  Ernst  and 
Reed  periodically  fought  for  control  of  Sibley 
ever  since  Reed  Joined  the  board  In  1956, 
when  Hannemann  Hospital,  which  he  had 
headed,  merged  into  Sibley. 

As  Reed  got  the  better  of  these  struggles, 
Dr.  Jarvls  said,  the  balances  in  the  account 
at  his  bank.  Security,  would  rise.  Likewise, 
he  said,  as  Ernst  achieved  more  control,  bal- 
ances at  Rlggs  would  go  up. 

In  1968.  Reed  became  president  of  Sibley 
as  well  as  chairman,  signifying  an  increase 
In  his  power.  A  year  later,  the  hospital's  pri- 
mary checking  account  was  switched  from 
Rlggs  to  Reed's  bank,  Security. 

The  balances  In  the  Security  account  soon 
soared  to  more  than  $1  million.  But  Rlggs 
was  not  forgotten  by  the  hospital.  A  sum 
ranging  from  $100,000  to  $170,000  was  left 
in  the  dormant  Rlgga  account,  without  draw- 
ing Interest. 
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Around  September,  1971.  Elderkln  said, 
Ernst  began  objecting  that  the  balances  in 
the  Security  account  were  too  high. 

"Ernst  felt  it  was  a  little  ridiculous,"  he 
said. 

In  that  month,  records  of  the  hospital 
show,  the  primary  account  wtis  switched  back 
to  Rlggs,  where  the  balances  quickly  rose  to 
between  $400,000  and  $750,000.  As  had  been 
done  with  the  previously  dormant  Rlggs  8W- 
count,  a  balance  of  $260,000  was  left  In  the 
now-dormant  Security  account,  also  without 
drawing  Interest. 

Dr.  Jarvls  said  it  was  Ernst  who  made  the 
decision  to  give  the  account  back  to  Rlggs. 

Still  another  change  occurred  last  May.  In 
that  month.  Reed  stepped  down  as  president, 
while  retaining  the  title  of  chairman.  He  was 
replaced  as  president  by  Renah  F.  Camaller, 
a  former  District  commissioner  whose  cousin. 
Charles  A.  Camalier  Jr..  is  a  director  and 
stockholder  of  Rlc;gs.  Renah  Camaller  said 
be  Is  also  a  small  stockholder  in  Rlggs. 

In  the  same  month,  the  balance  In  the  dor- 
mant Security  account  was  reduced  still 
further,  from  $260,000  to  $96,000.  The  balance 
at  Rlggs  immediately  rose. 

Was  this  all  coincidence?  Reed  said,  "We 
go  to  the  banks  that  we  know."  He  added 
that  all  changes  were  approved  by  Sibley's 
exectlve  committee. 

Pour  of  the  11  members  of  the  executive 
committee,  which  makes  most  of  the  major 
decisions  at  the  hospital,  have  been  tied  to 
Security  or  Rlggs. 

Besides  Reed  and  Camaller.  these  members 
are: 

Edward  K.  Jones,  a  Sibley  trustee,  execu- 
tive committee  member,  and  finance  com- 
mittee chairman,  who  is  a  Rlggs  director  and 
member  of  its  executive  committee,  as  well 
as  a  Rlggs  stockholder. 

Ouy  T.  Steuart  II,  a  Sibley  trustee  and 
member  of  its  executive  committee,  whose 
father,  Curtis  S.  Steuart,  Is  a  Rlggs  director, 
executive  committee  member,  and  stock- 
holder. The  younger  Steuart  is  president  of 
Steuart  Motor  Co.,  a  Ford  dealership. 

In  addition.  Raymond  C.  Brlggs,  who  is  a 
Sibley  trustee  but  not  a  member  of  its  execu- 
tive committee.  Is  a  director  of  Security. 
Brlggs  Is  president  of  Brlggs  Ice  Cream  Co. 

Dr.  John  M.  Orem,  Sibley's  administrator 
and  president  until  he  died  In  1968.  was  an 
advisory  board  member  of  Security.  (Advisory 
board  members  give  advice  to  a  bank  but 
have  no  decision -making  authority.) 

Camaller  said  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
hospital's  finances.  Jones  said  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  decision  to  give  the  account 
to  Rlggs.  Steuart  said  there  was  no  relation- 
ship between  his  father's  position  at  Rlggs 
and  the  placement  of  Sibley  accounts  there. 
Brlggs  said  he  had  no  knowledge  that  Sibley's 
account  was  at  Security. 

Who  does  make  the  decisions?  According 
to  Reed,  It  is  Sibley's  executive  committee, 
which  includes  Camaller.  Jones,  and  Steuart. 

Asked  If  any  executive  committee  members 
had  abstained  from  voting  on  bank  matters. 
Reed  said  no. 

In  Its  1971  audit  report  on  Sibley.  Millard 
T.  Charlton  &  Co.,  the  hospital's  Independent 
accountants,  said,  "It  Is  suggested  that  man- 
agement review,  on  a  monthly  basis,  the 
cash  requirements  of  the  hospital  to  assure 
that  nonlnterest-bearlng  checking  accounts 
are  not  maintained  at  excessive  levels." 

Reed  said  that  although  some  excess  money 
has  been  transferred  from  the  accounts  Into 
interest-bearmg  accounts  since  last  June  the 
hospital  plans  to  remain  "liquid"  until  final 
plans  for  remodeling  and  expansion  are  made. 

"A  rule  of  thumb  has  been  that  a  balance 
should  be  equivalent  to  one  month's  average 
operatmg  costs,"  Reed  said.  "This  has  not 
been  strictly  adhered  to  but  the  balances 
have  been  below  this  figure  more  often  than 
al)ove  it." 

Charlton's  analysis  indicates  the  balances 
were  above  that  figure  in  all  but  one  month 
during    1971    and   averaged   more   than   six 


weeks  of  Sibley's  cash  needs.  Reed  said  that 
"over  the  years"  the  one-month  standard 
had  been  followed. 

Oovemment  and  private  financial  exi>erts 
say  the  standard  and  prudent  business  prac- 
tice iB  to  leave  only  enough  money  In  an 
account  to  cover  checks  written  on  it  each 
day.  This  would  mean  a  baltmce  of  close 
to  zero. 

O.  W.  Chapman,  vice  president  for  opera- 
tions of  American  Security  &  Trust  Co., 
which  has  a  minor  Sibley  checking  account 
and  Is  a  substantial  holder  of  its  mortgage, 
has  said  the  conunon  practice  Is  for  busi- 
nesses to  overdraw  their  accovmts,  leaving  a 
negative  balance  on  their  checkbook  stubs, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fioat  in  the  ac- 
counts. 

"Float"  Is  the  excess  money  that  accumu- 
lates In  an  account  because  of  the  delay  be- 
tween the  time  a  check  Is  written  and  the 
time  it  Is  presented  for  payment  at  the  bank 
It  was  written  on. 

James  R.  Alubowlcz,  a  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  manager  who  supervised  an  investi- 
gation into  interest-free  accounts  of  Group 
Hospitalization,  Inc.,  the  local  Blue  Cross 
agency,  said  GHl  previously  kept  two  weeks' 
cash  needs  in  its  accounts;  now  it  keeps  a 
negative  balance  and  transfers  excess  money 
from  the  accounts  into  investments  twice 
a  day.  he  said. 

Reed  said,  "The  suggestion  that  no  balance 
need  be  kept,  and  that  the  float  Is  sufficient. 
Is  unrealistic  and  Improper.  It  Is  contrary 
both  to  approve  existing  bank  practice  and 
to  Federal  Reserve  requirements. 

A  Federal  Reserve  spokesman  said  the 
board  has  "absolutely"  no  requirement  gov- 
erning balances  In  accounts. 

Informed  of  this.  Reed  said  bankers  have 
told  him  the  board  wo\Ud  "not  approve"  of 
accounts  that  depend  on  the  fioat. 

Alubowlcz  called  the  balances  in  the  Sib- 
ley account  "unbelievable."  Another  ac- 
countant, lieonard  M.  Reamer  with  Elmer 
Fox  &  Co.,  a  national  accounting  firm,  said 
he  had  never  heard  of  a  business  with  that 
much   money   in   Its  checking   account. 

When  told  of  the  balances  In  the  ac- 
counts, Elderkln,  the  Perpetual  official,  said 
he  could  see  no  reason  why  the  money 
should  not  go  to  pay  off  Sibley's  mortgage, 
and  he  said  he  would  propose  such  a  move 
at  the  next  trustees'  meeting  this  spring. 

The  mortgage — for  $3.5  million — was 
given  in  1961.  The  current  rate  of  Interest 
Is  7yB  per  cenX  per  year.  The  loan  was  given 
by  a  combination  of  nine  banking  institu- 
tions, each  of  which  has  had  ties  or  has  ties 
to  the  Sibley  board,  as  shown  In  the  accom- 
panying chart.  (Chart  not  reproduced  in  the 
Record)  . 

Reed  said  the  banking  institutions  gave 
the  mortgage  as  a  civic  duty.  He  said  there 
was  "unusual  risk"  involved  because  the 
new  building  probably  could  only  be  used 
as  a  hospital,  making  foreclosure  impracti- 
cal. 

Citing  the  hospital's  partial  dependence 
on  contributions.  Reed  said.  "Even  with  the 
government  participation,  there  was  no 
guarantee  that  the  operation  would  be 
successful." 

Sibley's  lawyer,  Thomas  M.  Raysor,  said 
he  understood  the  mortgage  had  been  ob- 
tained only  after  some  "arm  twisting"  by 
the  late  Fred  A.  Smith,  a  former  Sibley 
trustee  and  realtor,  whose  son,  Fred  W. 
Smith  Is  a  Sibley  trustee  and  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Jefferson  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association. 

He  said  be  personally  had  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  get  a  mortgage  for  Sibley  from  a 
Massachusetts    insurance   company. 

Joseph  W.  Barr.  president  of  American 
Security,  which  services  the  Sibley  mort- 
gage by  collecting  the  monthly  payments, 
said  that  although  hospitals  can  only  be 
used  for  one  purpose,  they  are  considered 
safe  investments. 


"Very  few  have  defaulted,  let's  put  it 
that  way."  he  said. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  in  checking  ac- 
counts. Sibley  keeps  large  sums  In  savings 
accounts  and  certificates  of  deposit  bearing 
Interest  rates  from  under  5  per  cent  to  6 
per  cent  a  year. 

In  contrast,  the  value  of  the  average  stock 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  rose 
during  1971  by  12.3  per  cent. 

A  certificate  of  deposit  for  $900,000  bearing 
Interest  of  4.875  per  cent  a  year  Is  kept  at 
Rlggs.  The  rate  Is  lower  than  that  of  savings 
and  loan  as.soclatlon  savings  accounts  that 
can  be  withdrawn  at  any  time. 

The  certificate  has  been  renewed  each  year 
at  varying  rates  since   1961. 

L.  A.  Jennings,  chairman  of  Rlggs,  said  no 
dealings  between  his  bank  and  Sibley  have 
been  Infiuenced  by  any  ties  between  the  two. 

Security  has  a  $200,000  certificate  of  de- 
posit at  5  per  cent,  in  addition  to  $343,000 
In  savings  accounts.  Reed,  the  Security  di- 
rector, said  Sibley  accounts  are  given  to 
banks  known  to  the  boeo-d. 

Interstate  Building  Association,  whose 
chairman.  Edward  K.  Jones,  Is  a  Sibley 
trustee,  executive  committee  member  and 
finance  committee  chairman,  has  two  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  for  a  total  of  $250,000  bearing 
interest  of  6  per  cent. 

Jones  said  it  was  "natural"  to  go  to  banks 
where  Sibley  has  had  other  business  dealings. 

McLachlen  National  Bank,  whose  chair- 
man. Lanier  P.  McLachlen,  Is  a  Sibley  trus- 
tee, has  $279,000  of  Sibley  money  In  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  at  5  per  cent.  McLachlen 
declined  to  comment,  referring  questions  to 
Reed. 

In  addition  to  these  apparent  confilct 
transactions  by  bankers.  Gleorge  M.  Ferris, 
Sr..  a  stock  broker  who  Is  a  Sibley  trustee, 
was  a  member  of  Its  Investment  commit- 
tee when  the  committee  decided  to  give  the 
stock  brokerage  business  of  the  hospital  to 
Ferris  &  Co.,  of  which  Ferris  Is  chairman. 
Ferris  Is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee but  continues  as  a  trvistee. 

Teunls  F.  Collier,  a  Sibley  trustee  and 
member  of  its  executive  committee,  who  Is 
also  a  building  contractor,  has  been  given 
construction  contracts  by  the  hospital  at 
various  times,  and  he  acknowledged  this  is 
generally  without  competitive  bidding. 

Reed  said  Ferris  was  requested  by  the  hos- 
pital to  act  as  broker  and  financial  consult- 
ant at  "prevailing  established  rates."  He 
said  Collier's  firm  has  not  accepted  "one  cent 
of  profit"  for  the  work  it  has  done,  and  he 
said  Collier  has  devoted  many  hours  without 
compensation  to  the  hospital  as  head  of  its 
buildings  and  grounds  committee. 

Last  Nov.  20.  Sibley's  director  of  medical 
supplies.  Thomas  E.  Trunzo.  wrote  a  letter 
to  Sibley  suppliers  to  Inform  them  that  they 
are  expected  to  give  "gifts"  up  to  and  In- 
cluding color  television  sets  and  appliances 
as  Christmas  presents  for  Sibley  employees. 

"I  hope  that  you  bear  In  mind  the  amount 
of  business  that  Sibley  has  carried  on  with 
you  during  this  past  year  and  that  dona- 
tions will  be  given  In  the  true  spirit  of 
Christmas."  he  wrote. 

Trunzo  referred  questions  to  Reed,  who 
said  the  gifts  were  given  to  employees  at 
a  Christmas  party  through  a  raffle  system. 
The  gifts  did  not  go  to  supervisors,  he  said. 

Reed  said  the  letter  was  written  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  trustees. 

"This  action  was  wrong.  It  will  not  be  re- 
peated," he  said. 

SIBLET  HOSPrrAL  ACCOUNTS   LISTED 

The  following  table  lists  the  nine  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  that  hold 
Sibley  Memorial  Hospital's  mortgage,  how 
much  of  the  loan  each  Institution  had  at 
the  end  of  1971,  the  total  cash  kept  at  the 
banking  institution  by  Sibley  In  checking  and 
savings  accounts  and  certificates  of  deposit, 
and  the  Sibley  trustee  connected  with  or  pre- 
viously connected  with  the  banking  in- 
stitution: 
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Ai  ifricjn  Sacunty  and  Trust  Co 

Fi  St  National  Bank  of  Washington 

In  erstat*  Building  Association 

Jt  ferson  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Asswiation. 

Ml  Lachlen  National  Bank 

Ni  tional  Bank  of  Washington 


Pe  rpetual  Building  Association. 

Se  :urity  National  Bank 

Ri  Si  National  Bank 


Each  director  or  officer  of  the  bank  listed  is  a  current  trustee  of  Sibley  unless  otherwise 
ini  icated. 
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J474. 179  J504, 473  William  E.  Schooley,  vice  president;  died  1962. 

55.  779  -  50,  000  Clarence  E   Kefauvei,  Jr.,  advisory  board  member. 

111.577  426,270  Edvuard  K.  Jones,  chairman. 

55, 779  448, 144  Fred  W.  Smith,  president  and  chief  executive  officer. 

41,839  279,211  Lanier  P.  McLachen,  chairman. 

•53. 415 "-eonard  P.  Steuart.  great  uncle  of  Guy  T.  Steuart  II,  a  Sibley  trustee,  was  a  director-  died 

1966.  ' 

278, 934  42.  U 1  Charles  C.  Elderkin,  assistant  vice  president. 

27, 900  836,  098  Stacy  M.  Reed,  director;  Raymond  C.  Briggs.  director 

474,172  1,738,171  Edv»ard  K.  Jones,  director. 


payi 


'  Sibley  says  this  sum  is  kept  in  an  interest-tree  account  to  compensate  the  bank  for  cashing 
lyroll  checks  of  Sibley  employees  at  its  branch  near  Sibley. 


P  HLADELPHIAS  MAYOR  FRANK 
RIZZO  LEADS  EFFORT  TO  WIN 
BACK  BUSINESS  AND  YOUNG  EX- 
tCUnVE  TALENT  TO  THE  CEN- 
TRAL CITY 

(Mr.  BARRETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
Pdint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
ti^eous  matter. ) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Feb- 
rilary  10  issue  of  Business  Week  mag- 
as  ine.  the  Nation's  most  respected  jour- 
nal of  business  and  commerce,  contains 
article  on  Mayor  Frank  Rizzo's  efforts 
win  back  business  to  the  central  city 
to  encourage  young  executive  talent 
remain  in  the  central  city.  His  major 
ellort  has  been  to  keep  business  in  Phila- 
delphia in  order  to  establish  the  con- 
to  attract  new  business.  The 
ar|ticle  states  that  a  younger  group  of 
I'es  are  moving  into  leadership 
pdsitions  in  the  major  corporations  in 
Philadelphia,  such  as  Sim  Oil,  Rohm  L 
Smith  Kline  k  French,  Phlla- 
d^phla  Electric,  John  Wanamaker  and 
commercial  banking  industry.  Mayor 
has  met  with  these  younger  ex- 
ecutives and  has  provided  them  th^  en- 
ofiragement  and  initiative  they  claim 
needed  if  major  business  enterprises 
to  continue  to  prosper  in  the  city  of 
Pliiladelphia. 

[n  his  first  year  in  oflBce,  ftie  mayor 
rim  the  city  in  a  businesslike  opera- 
,  which  has  won  the  praise  of  most 
Philadelphia's  business  executives. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  the  ar- 
ticle  from  Business  Week's  February  10 
issje  on  Philadelphia's  new  formula  to 
wi  1  back  business  following  my  remarks. 

PHILADELPHIA'S    NlW   FORMULA    TO    WiN    BaCK 
BUSIKESS  % 
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No  one  ever  mentions  this,"  says  the  Phil- 
adelphia  Planning   Commission's    executive 
.  Damon  ChUds,   "but   PhUadelphla 
built  30  downtown  buildings  of  15  or 
stories  in  the  past  10  years.  Atlanta, 
wl*ch  gets  all  the  publicity,  has  built  17." 
Outsiders  tend  to  think  of  Philadelphia, 
they  think  of  It  at  all,  as  a  good,  gray 
somehow   overshadowed    by   dynamic 
York  and  upstaged  by  imperious  Wash- 
.  But  as  ChUds  suggests,  new  buildings 
business  vitality.  If  you  look  at  PhUa- 
de|>hla  today,  you  And  a  tough,  business- 
mayor  linked  In  an  unlikely  alliance 
with  the  city's  businessmen  to  stimulate  even 
vitality  In  Its  economic  life. 
Slayor  Frank  L.  Rlzzo,  burly  cop-tumed- 
now  starting  his  second  year  In 
has  set  himself  the  task  of  arresting 
city's  formidable  decay  and  pushing  its 
growth.    He    Is   courting    business 
"We've  got  to  keep  business  here 
attract    new    business."    he    says.    For 
part,  businessmen  are  responding  to 
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Rizzo's  appeal.  "Business  leaders  were  not 
early  supporters  of  Rlzzo."  says  Chairman 
John  T.  Ourash  of  INA  Corp.,  "but  his  con- 
duct of  office  so  far  has  won  a  lot  of  people 
over.  He  comes  across  well  and  has  demon- 
strated that  he  wants  progress." 

LrVING   DOWK  a  PAST 

For  years,  PhUadelphians  have  fought 
against  the  image  of  dull  respectability  that 
dogs  their  city.  In  the  past  decade,  though, 
they  have  had  far  more  than  an  image  prob- 
lem. Decaying  housing,  high  crime  rates,  bit- 
ter social  conflict,  the  flight  of  companies  to 
outlying  areas,  lack  of  effective  political  and 
business  leadership — all  have  combined  to 
make  Philadelphia  a  prime  example  of  what 
has  been  happening  to  the  older  cities  of  the 
Eastern  Seaboard. 

Currently,  for  instance,  the  city's  teachers 
are  striking  for  the  second  time  in  this  school 
year.  The  entire  school  system  ftices  bank- 
ruptcy and  will  probably  have  to  close  several 
weeks  early  this  spring  for  lack  of  operating 
funds. 

NEW    CLIMATE 

Businessmen  mainly  have  been  Impressed 
by  Rizzo's  pro-business  approach  to  the  city's 
problems.  The  city  has  dropped  a  corporate 
net  profits  tax,  for  example,  and  Rlzzo  Is 
trying  to  eliminate  a  tax  on  the  earnings  of 
Philadelphia-based  companies'  outside  sub- 
sidiaries. "The  mayor  is  trying  to  get  along 
without  any  new  taxes,"  says  John  R.  Bunt- 
ing, chairman  of  First  Pennsylvania  Banking 
&  Trust  Co.,  "and  that's  something  business- 
men like  to  see. " 

Bunting  is  typical  of  another  hopeful  au- 
gury for  the  city.  He  is  a  member  of  a  younger 
group  of  executives  who  are  moving  Into 
leadership  positions,  less  tied  to  old  ways  of 
doing  things.  In  the  past  five  years,  new 
presidents  have  taken  over  executive  ^ites 
of  such  companies  as  Sun  Oil,  Rohm  &  Haas, 
Smith  Kline  &  French.  Philadelphia  Electric, 
and  John  Wanamaker.  These  new  profes- 
sional managers  come  on  the  heels  of  a  pride 
of  young  bank  presidents  who  took  command 
of  five  of  the  city's  six  largest  banks  before 
they  reached  the  age  of  50.  "The  old  aristoc- 
racy Is  going.  The  trick  is  to  fully  embrace 
the  new  professional  managers  now  on  the 
scene  here."  notes  Richard  S.  Ravenscroft, 
vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  National 
Bank. 

Businessmen  also  approve  of  Rizzo's  ap- 
pointment of  Lennox  L.  Moak  to  the  vital 
position  of  City  Finance  Director.  A  crusty 
budget  expert  who  served  In  the  same  posf- 
tion  under  Mayor  Joseph  Clark  20  years  ago. 
Moak  admits  freely  that  he  works  for  "a  city 
with  a  lot  of  financial  problems."  He  adds 
though,  "It's  feasible  to  run  this  city  with- 
out a  tax  increase  with  good  management 
and  a  little  bit  of  luck.  And  I  know  where 
all  the  corpses  are  buried." 

Rlzzo  has  looked  to  the  business  com- 
munity for  advice.  He  meets  regularly  with 
a  hand-picked  committee  of  12  Philadel- 
phia executives,  a  group  quickly  dubbed 
"the  dirty  dozen'  that  is  headed  by  D.  Her- 
bert Upson,  publisher  of  Philadelphia  maga- 
zine. Robert  Harrison,  a  member  of  that  group 
and   president   of   John    Wanamaker,   savs: 


"Rlzzo  and  his  administration  know  they 
have  a  sizable  interest  in  the  fundamental 
health  and  well-being  of  business  here.  The 
biggest  single  difference  in  this  administra- 
tion as  against  what  came  before  is  at- 
titude." 

GRIM    LEGACY 

Swept  Into  office  on  a  promise  of  law  and 
order  and  no  new  taxes,  Rlzzo  Inherited  a 
financially  reeling  city  government  and 
school  system  and  a  legacy  of  bad  blood  be- 
tween City  Hall  and  PhUadelphla's  business 
leaders  that  had  built  up  under*  his  pred- 
ecessor, James  H.  J.  Tate. 

"We  didn't  expect  to  find  what  we  found 
when  we  took  office,"  says  Rlzzo.  "There 
was  a  $130-mlllion  city  budget  deficit.  No 
one  knew  how  much  land  the  city  owned  or 
where  it  was.  We  were  starting  from 
scratch." 

What  the  emerging  link  between  the  new 
corporate  establishment  and  the  Rlzzo  ad- 
ministration will  ultimately  net  th»  city  in 
briclcs,  mortar,  and  increased  tax  revenue 
remains  to  be  seen.  "But  the  change  In 
climate  has  helped  already,  and  It  can  go 
a  long  way  in  keeping  business  here,"  says 
Craed  Black,  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer. Recalling  his  days  on  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Black  adds:  "Look  at  what  Mayor 
Daley  In  Chicago  has  done  on  that  score  " 

Rlzzo  admits  an  open  admiration  for  Chi- 
cago's mayor,  and.  as  In  Chicago  and  other 
urban  areas  around  the  country,  law  and 
order  Is  as  much  a  priority  in  Philadelphia 
as  is  economic  development. 

CRACKING    DOWN 

One  of  Rizzo's  first  moves  as  mayor  was  to 
put  mounted  police  back  on  the  streets  in 
Philadelphia's  downtown  area.  Police  spend- 
ing in  Rizzo's  first  year  Jumped  more  than 
SlO-million,  and  plans  are  under  way  to  add 
2.000  policemen. 

"Removing  the  social  Ills  that  cause  peo- 
ple to  turn  to  crime  has  got  to  be  done," 
says  Rlzzo  In  a  rare  refiectlve  moment.  "But 
these  problems  have  been  around  for  gen- 
erations, and  no  government  can  do  It  alone. 
The  people,  especially  In  the  black  commu- 
nity, have  got  to  become  aroused." 

The  city's  black  leaders  remain  skeptical 
of  the  new  mayor.  W.  Wilson  Ooode,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Philadelphia  Commis- 
sion for  Community  Advancement,  says: 
"Any  businessman,  black  or  white,  who  wants 
to  do  something  for  Philadelphia  has  a  sym- 
pathetic ear  in  City  Hall.  But  so  far,  I'm 
disappointed  in  the  lack  of  coordinated  pro- 
grams for  blacks.  Maybe  I'm  expecting  too 
much  too  soon." 

Charles  W.  Bowser,  executive  director  of 
the  Philadelphia  Urban  Coalition,  states 
flatly:  "The  administration  has  not  shown 
any  inclination  to  deal  directly  with  the 
problems  of  the  black  community." 

ECONOMIC    CURES 

Rlzzo.  who  on  his  election  day  proclaimed 
his  Intention  to  be  "mayor  of  all  the  people," 
Insists  that  new  development  will  mean 
economic  and  social  gains  for  both  blacks  and 
whites.  And,  slowly,  new  projects  are 
developing. 
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Recently,  ground  was  broken  for  the  first 
office  building  In  the  city's  combined  public- 
private  $600-milllon  Market  Street  East  com- 
mercial, office,  and  transportation  complex  in 
the  shadow  of  City  Hall.  A  key  element  In 
the  project  Is  a  tunnel,  now  in  final  design 
after  years  of  delay,  to  link  the  city's  com- 
muter railroad  lines. 

•The  tunnel  will  completely  Integrate  the 
commuter  rail  system,"  notes  James  C.  Mc- 
Connon,  chairman  of  the  Southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania Transportation  Authority.  "And  in 
so  doing,  it  will  greatly  enhance  the  mobility 
of  our  labor  force  by  allowing  people  to 
traverse  the  city  and  get  into  the  suburbs 
by  riding  one  train,  with  no  transfers  or 
changes   to  other  means   of   transit." 

Four  city  blocks  now  separate  the  Penn 
Central  and  Reading  lines,  which  between 
them  give  the  Philadelphia  metropolitan  area 
a  transit  web  that  many  American  cities 
might  envy.  Above  and  around  the  tunnel, 
a  complex  of  eight  high-rise  office  buildings, 
shops,  malls,  parking  areas,  and  pedestrian 
walkways  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by 
1985. 

NEW    LAMPS    FOR    OLD 

"To  some  extent.  Market  Street  East  will 
be  new  lamps  for  old.  without  the  genie." 
says  Louis  I.  Kahn,  Philadelphia's  world- 
renowned  architect,  "but  it's  a  place  that  will 
generate  excitement.  People  will  want  to  be 
near  It." 

Already  Olmbel's  has  announced  that  it 
will  replace  Its  tired  downtown  outlet  with  a 
new  store  in  the  Market  Street  East  area,  ad- 
ding a  new  look  to  the  city's  main  retail  dis- 
trict. Later  this  year,  groundbreaking  is 
planned  for  the  ambitious  Franklin  Town 
project,  an  Impressive  private  commercial 
and  residential  complex  planned  for  the  cen- 
tral city.  The  project  carries  a  $400-mlllion 
price  tag  and  solid  support  from  its  cor- 
porate sponsors:  Smith  Kline  &  French, 
I-T-E  Imperial.  Korman  Corp.,  Butcher  & 
Sherrerd,  and  Philadelphia  Electric. 

Area  universities,  In  cooperation  with  local 
government,  are  redeveloping  19  run-down 
acres  at  a  cost  of  $200-mllllon  to  house  the 
University  City  Science  Center,  an  applied 
research  facility  that  futurist  Buckmlnster 
Puller  already  calls  home,  along  with  IBM's 
Eastern  regional  computer  research  unit, 
wooed  from  New  "york. 

On  the  Delaware  riverfront,  a  stone's  throw 
from  Independence  Hall,  and  the  city's 
widely-acclaimed  Society  Hill  development 
area,  a  33-acre  site  will  house  a  $110-mUllon 
hotel,  office,  apartment,  commercial,  and 
recreational  development  by  1976.  Recently, 
the  Penn's  Landing  Corp.,  which  oversees  the 
city-  and  state-backed  project,  placed  na- 
tional ads  for  a  developer  to  break  ground  by 
1974. 

THE  CATALYST 

Taken  together,  these  projects  will  give 
Philadelphia  a  near-total  urban  facelift  and, 
it  is  hoped,  give  the  city  the  economic  shot  in 
the  arm  that  Rlzzo  and  other  administration 
officials  envision. 

"What  Is  Indispensable  for  this  city's  eco- 
nomic development  is  the  catalyst  necesseiry 
to  effectively  pull  all  the  necessary  elements 
together  and  coordinate  them,"  points  out 
Jan  Vagassky,  the  city's  blond  and  burly  Eu- 
ropean-educated Deputy  Commerce  Direc- 
tor. 

Whether  or  not  Mayor  Frank  Rlzzo  will 
prove  to  be  that  catalyst,  the  future  will  de- 
cide. "Potentially,  I  think  this  community 
has  the  will  to  actualize  Its  plans,"  says 
Inquirer  editor  Black.  "Rlzzo  and  his  leader- 
ship are  an  Important  key.  There  are  still 
plenty  of  Ifs,  but  Knight  Newspapers  has  a 
$75-mllllon  Investment  here  and  plans  to 
stay.  And  If  I  thought  Philadelphia  was  going 
to  become  two  Newarks,  I'd  be  going  some- 
where else." 


SPACE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
praise  our  space  program  on  the  11th 
anniversary  of  the  first  American  being 
placed  in  orbit. 

On  February  20,  1962,  John  H.  Glenn, 
in  his  Friendship  7  spacecraft,  success- 
fully completed  three  orbits  of  the  earth. 

Since  that  time,  the  accomplishments 
of  our  space  program  have  grown.  Space- 
ships have  docked,  men  have  'walked"  in 
space,  and  the  moon  has  been  explored. 

Oiu-  future  program  looks  bright.  Cur- 
rently, Astronauts  Charles  Conrad.  Paul 
Weitz,  and  Joseph  Kerwin  are  preparing 
for  the  first  flight  in  the  Skylab  series. 
The  launch  is  scheduled  for  early  May. 
This  28 -day  flight  is  the  first  of  three 
missions  that  will  dock  with  an  orbiting 
laboratory  where  astronauts  will  live  and 
work.  The  second  two  flights  in  the  series 
are  each  scheduled  to  last  56  days. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  congratu- 
lations to  all  the  persons  involved  in  our 
space  program  for  the  flne  work  they 
have  done  and  to  wish  them  the  best  of 
luck  in  their  future  endeavors. 


ence  in  Lithuania  and  other  nations  held 
captive  by  the  Soviets.  At  a  time  when 
the  Western  Powers  have  granted  free- 
dom and  independence  to  nations  in 
Africa  and  Asia,  we  must  insist  that  the 
Soviet  Union  likewise  extend  freedom 
and  independence  to  those  countries 
which  it  simply  incorporated  into  its  em- 
pire. 


LITHUANIAN   INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent and  their  millions  of  friends  across 
the  Nation  join  in  observing  two  impor- 
tant Lithuanian  anniversaries — the  722d 
anniversary  of  the  foimding  of  the 
Lithuanian  State  and  the  55th  anniver- 
sary of  Lithuanian  independence. 

It  was  in  February  1251,  that  Mindau- 
gas  the  Great  unified  all  Lithuanian 
principalities  into  one  kingdom.  It  was 
on  February  16,  1918,  that  Lithuanians 
broke  the  bonds  of  Russian  domination 
and  German  occupation  and  declared 
their  nation  free  and  independent.  For  22 
years,  Lithuania  took  her  rightful  place 
in  the  family  of  free  nations.  In  1940, 
the  Soviets,  acting  in  the  name  of  a  new 
imperialism,  moved  in  and  annexed 
Lithuania,  thereby  destroying  her  pre- 
cious freedom. 

Although  they  have  ruled  the  country, 
the  Russians  have  been  unable  to  sup- 
press the  aspiration  of  the  Lithuanian 
people  for  freedom  and  the  exercise  of 
their  human  rights  as  recently  demon- 
strated by  a  petition  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. This  petition,  signed  by  17,000 
Lithuanian  Catholics  in  the  occupied 
country,  charges  the  Soviets  with  reli- 
gious persecution.  There  were  riots  in 
Kaimas  on  May  18,  1972,  following  the 
funeral  of  a  Lithuanian  youth.  Romas 
Kalanta,  who  had  immolated  himself  in 
a  public  square  of  Kaunas  in  a  dramatic 
protest  against  the  Russian  enslavement 
of  Lithuania. 

We  who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty 
must  encourage  the  spirit  of  Independ- 


HOW  CAN  WE  END  INDUSTRIAL 
DISASTERS? 

<Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Secretary  of  Labor  Philip  J. 
Brennan  has  expressed  President  Nixon'.s 
concern  over  the  tragic  death  of  40 
workers  in  a  liquefied-gas  storage  tank 
in  Staten  Island.  The  men  were  killed 
during  a  mysterious  blast  within  the 
tank,  causing  the  roof  to  collapse,  crush- 
ing and  asphyxiating  those  inside. 

Hopefully  President  Nixon  will  demon- 
strate his  concern  by  promoting  within 
the  Labor  Department  and  elsewhere  In 
the  Federal  Government  a  more 
thorough  enforcement  of  the  standards 
promulgated  by  the  Occupational  Safety 
smd  Health  Act  of  1970.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  not  Mr.  Nixon's  intent 
at  all.  The  funds  requested  for  enforce- 
ment under  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  in  the  President's 
budget  represent  less  than  $25  million. 
Taking  into  account  that  moie  than  60 
miUion  workers  are  covered  by  this  act. 
the  Government  has  only  allotted  at 
most  $0.41  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
safety  of  each  worker. 

OSHA.  the  2-year-old  safety  law,  has 
run  up  against  many  difficulties  in  its 
early  stages,  most  of  which  are  directly 
related  to  poor  financing  and  a  lack  of 
strong  administration.  This  law  is  noth- 
ing less  than  mammoth  in  its  scope  of 
importance  to  employees  and  business- 
men yet  it  is  playing  a  back-seat  role. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  wasteful  and  heart- 
breaking death  of  these  men  will  serve 
to  underscore  the  value  of  strict  enforce- 
ment of  our  vital  safety  legislation. 
Every  worker  should  be  guaranteed  a  safe 
and  healthful  place  of  employment. 

The  foUowing  is  an  editorial  printed 
in  the  New  York  Times.  Tuesday,  Febru- 
ary 13.  1973: 

INDUSTRIAL   DISASTER 

The  explosion  that  killed  forty  workers  In  a 
huge  liquefied-gas  storage  tank  on  Staten 
Island  last  weekend  Is  a  reminder  of  the 
frequency  with  which  death,  disease  or  crip- 
pling injury  haunts  the  Job  sites  where  mil- 
lions of  Americans  are  employed. 

The  tank,  largest  in  the  world,  had  sup- 
posedly been  empty  of  all  gas  for  months 
while  undergoing  repairs,  and  it  will  require 
weeks  of  study  by  the  army  of  posthumous 
investigators  now  at  the  scene  to  determine 
what  caused  the  mysterious  blast. 

But  even  if  there  is  never  any  evidence  that 
carelessness  or  skimping  on  safety  standards 
were  Involved,  the  heavy  toll  should  under- 
score the  need  for  strict  enforcement  of  the 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act  adopted 
by  Congress  more  than  two  years  ago. 

We  hope  that  Secretary  of  Labor  Brennan. 
who   has.  made  two  visits  to  Staten   Island 
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sii  ce  the  explosion  to  express  President 
Nl  ton's  concern,  will  back  up  that  expression 
by  Insisting  on  much  more  effective  Federal 
po  .Icing  of  the  new  safety  standards  than  has 
pr  ivalled  up  to  now.  Organized  labor  has  had 
to  go  to  court  to  stop  the  Labor  Department 
tn  m  ducldng  responsibilities  put  upon  It  by 
!&''  T,  and  the  Administration  is  still  fighting 
to  t\im  enforcement  over  to  the  quixotic 
CO  itrol  of  the  states. 

Jnlons  are  vmderstandably  seeking  to  write 
Inio  labor-management  contracts  more  ex- 

Ing  requirements  for  ridding  the  work 
plice  of  preventable  hazards.  A  rare  united 
fr(  nt  of  environmentalists  and  unionists  has 
Ju  It  been  formed  in  support  of  4.000  strikers 
at  Shell  oil  refineries  in  Texas  and  California. 
Tl  e  central  Issue  in  the  two-week-old  walk- 
ou|:  is  a  union  demand  for  establishment  of 

Joint  labor-management  committee  to 
monitor  health  and  safety  conditions  in  the 
Sh  ell  plants. 

i^lrtually  all  the  other  major  oil  companies 
ha/e  already  agreed  to  the  setting-up  of  co- 
op irative  safety  and  health  committees.  The 
gri  ivmd  rules,  as  proposed  by  the  Oil.  Chem- 
Ict  1  and  Atomic  Workers,  are  designed  to 
ke  jp  these  units  from  degenerating  Into  In- 
sti  uments  for  indiscriminate  union  harass- 
mi  nt  of  companies  in  exercising  their  man- 
ag  irtal  duties.  To  the  extent  that  such  com- 
mittees  can  lessen  the  risk  of  disasters  like 
thi!  one  that  made  an  inferno  of  the  tank 
Blc  ngslde  the  Arthur  Kill,  they  are  long  over- 
du  i. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY  IN- 
[■ERVIEW  WITH  CONGRESSMAN 
rIALEY,  CHAIRMAN.  HOUSE  IN- 
FERIOR    AND    INSULAR    AFFAIRS 

:;oMMnTEE 

:Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  was  given 
pe  -mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pont  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
tnneous  matter.) 

Ax.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
lei  ve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OR),  I  include  the  following:  My  dear 
fri  snd  and  colleague  in  the  Florida  dele- 
ga  ;ion.  Congressman  Jim  Haley,  the  re- 
ce  itly  elected  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
tel lor  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  was 
in  erviewed  by  Congressional  Quarterly 
recently.  I  believe  that  the  interview 
wl  ich  appeared  in  the  January  27  issue 
of  Congressional  Quarterly  gives  many 
important  insights  and  new  viewpoints 
in  regard  to  what  actions  the  House  In- 
tel lor  Committee  may  be  taking  in  the 
neir  future.  The  interview  is  as  follows: 
Ne^v  Chairman  or  House  Intkkior  Plans  To 
Share  Power 

1  lajor  changes  In  the  philosophy  and  oper- 
atl  3ns  of  the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fal  rs  Committee  are  in  the  works  as  James  A. 
Ha.ey  (D  Fla.)  takes  over  as  chairman.  The 
Ho  Lise  Democratic  Caucus  approved  his  selec- 
tlo  a.  as  chairman  Jan.  23. 

]  [aley's  views  on  pending  legislation  and 
coi  nmlttee  procedures,  outlined  in  an  inter- 
vie  w  with  Congressional  Quarterly,  con- 
tra it — sometimes  sharply — with  those  of  his 
pn  decessor,  Wayne  N.  Aspinall  (D  Colo.) .  76. 
Sti  unchly  opposed  by  environmentalists  for 
bl£  stands  on  conservation  issues,  Aspinall 
sul'ered  an  upset  defeat  in  Colorado's  Sep- 
tet iber  primary.  ( 1972  Weekly  Report  p.  2337 1 

1  [aley,  73,  Indicated  that  use  of  public  lands 
by  industries  such  as  mining,  logging  and 
gn  zing  must  "very  definitely  "  be  curtailed 
ani  I  proposed  that  the  legislation  to  regulate 
8U]  face  or  strip  mining  of  coal  considered  by 
th«  committee  in  1972  be  broadened  to  in- 
clu  de  other  minerals  such  as  phosphate. 

I[e  promised  to  give  subcommittee  chair- 
men "more  latitude"  than  they  had  enjoyed 


under  Aspinall,  who  closely  supervised  sub- 
committee work  and  playcl  a  major  role  in 
managing  the  committee's  bills  on  the  House 
floor. 

Elected  to  the  House  In  1952,  Haley  was  as- 
signed to  the  Interior  Committee.  For  18 
years,  he  has  served  as  chairman  of  its  Indian 
Affairs  Subcommittee,  although,  according  to 
Haley,  there  are  only  two  Indians  in  his  dis- 
trict. 

Excerpts  from  the  Interview  follow : 

CQ.  Congressman  Haley,  what  do  you  see 
as  the  role  of  the  Interior  Committee? 

Haley.  I  think  the  chief  role  of  the  Interior 
Committee  is  to  more  or  less  protect  the  nat- 
ural resources  of  our  nation  (and)  to  see 
that  they  are  not  destroyed.  .  .  .  We've  been 
a  very  wasteful  nation  and  we  thought  at  one 
time  that  we  had  rather  unlimited  resources, 
but  now  we  find  that  we've  used  them  up 
rather  carelessly.  ...  I  think  that  people 
realize  that  we  must  conserve  some  part  of 
this  nation  as  we  found  it. 

KEY   LEGISLATION 

CQ.  With  that  in  mind,  what  do  you  see 
as  the  key  environmental  bills  that  will  be 
before  the  committee  this  session? 

Haley.  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  we 
need  to  do  is  to  pass  bills  that  will  protect 
our  public  lands  from  such  things  as  strip 
mining  and  destruction  of  land  unless  that 
land  can  be  put  back  in  use — reclaimed,  in 
other  words — so  that  when  you  take  the 
minerals  out  you  don't  abandon  the  land  .  .  . 
and  absolutely  destroy  It.  After  all.  there're 
going  to  be  other  people  on  this  earth  as  we 
go  along. 

CQ.  A  very  tough  strip  mining  bill  was 
reported  out  of  the  committee  last  year. 
Would  you  foresee  a  bill  similar  to  that 
coming  out  this  session? 

Haley.  That  was  Just  a  strip  coal  mining 
bill  and  members  of  the  committee  feel  that 
it  should  go  farther  than  that.  For  instance. 
In  my  own  congressional  district  I  have  the 
huge  phosphate  mines.  A  good  mtmy  years 
ago  as  a  member  of  the  Florida  legislature 
I  tried  to  point  out  to  the  people  who  were 
In  the  mining  of  phosphate  that  they  should 
reclaim  this  land  and  thev  have.  .  .  . 

CQ.  Will  a  revision  of '  the  Mining  Act  of 
1872  be  on  the  agenda? 

Haley.  We  need  to  take  a  look  at  this. 
After  all  .  .  .  we're  a  different  people  than 
we  were  in  1872.  .  .  .  People  now  are  more 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  must  protect 
the  environment  and  not  Just  use  these  re- 
sources (without)  replacing  them  as  far  as 
you  can.  ...  I  understand  that  several 
members  of  the  committee  have  proposed  to 
Introduce  a  very  broad  (revision). 

CQ.  Another  very  broad  bUl  which  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  last  session  was  the  land  use 
bill.  Do  you  share  (former  chairman)  Wayne 
Asplnall's  philosophy  that  public  lands 
should  be  managed  on  the  basis  of  multiple 
use? 

Haley.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  do.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  me  say  this:  One  of  the  bases  of 
wealth  in  this  country  has  been  the  owner- 
ship and  use  of  land,  and  we've  allowed  the 
owners — who  have  paid  for  It  with  money — 
to  go  way  beyond  what  I  think  that  we 
should.  We  should  do  something  to  protect 
the  land  itself.  While  you  may  hold  a  section 
of  land  at  this  particular  time  .  .  .  you  must 
think  about  the  other  people  In  the  nation 
and  the  generations  to  come. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  we  must  work 
out  something  here  that's  fair  to  everybody 
and  I'm  Inclined  to  think  that  more  use  of 
land  is  not  quite  the  answer. 

CQ.  There  are  a  number  of  industries,  of 
course,  that  depend  on  the  land — the  miners, 
the  loggers,  grazing.  How  do  you  think  that 
something  like  this  can  be  worked  out,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  federal  lands  go? 

Hauey.  Well,  that's  one  of  the  problems 
that  we  have  now.  You  Just  can't  g;o  out  and 
say  we're  going  to  shut  down  everything,  be- 


cause then  you'll  have  a  chaotic  condition, 
you'll  have  people  out  of  work.  .  .  . 

CQ.  But  won't  some  of  this  have  to  be  cur- 
tailed In  order  to  do  what  you  were  sug- 
gesting? 

Haley.  "Very  definitely.  Let's  see  where  we 
can  curtail  without  too  drastically  disrupting 
the  lives  of  the  other  people  of  the  nation. 

COMMITTEE    ORGANIZATION 

CQ.  The  committee  for  a  long  time  in  the 
past  has  been  dominated  by  members  from 
western  states.  Do  you  think  It's  going  to 
make  any  difference  that,  for  example,  of  the 
House  Democrats  who  were  appointed  re- 
cently, many  of  them  are  not  from  the  west 
and  are  replacing  members  from  the  west 
and  that  you  yourself  are  from  the  South? 

Haley.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  that 
all  members  of  the  Congress  serving  on  a 
committee  ,  .  .  look  more  towards  what  is 
good  for  the  nation  rather  than  what  is 
good  for  Just  one  particular  part  or  com- 
munity or  state.  .  .  .  This  committee  was 
chaired  by  J.  Hardin  Peterson  of  Florida 
22  years  ago,  so  it's  not  always  been  a  western 
committee  so  to  speak.  ...  I  think,  after  all, 
as  presiding  officer  you  must  be  fair,  you 
must  recognize  everybody's  point  of  view 
and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  express  it, 
whether  (you)  agree  with  it  or  not.  ... 

CQ.  Tou  mentioned  points  of  view.  .  . 
As  you  know,  Mr.  Aspinall  was  very  much 
opposed  by  a  number  of  environmental 
groups.  How  do  you  think  that  you're  going 
to  get  along  with  these  environmental 
groups? 

Haley.  I  think  that  I'm  going  to  get  along 
with  them  all  right.  On  the  first  day  of  this 
session,  I  Introduced — along  with  the  entire 
Florida  delegation — the  Big  Cyprus  Swamp 
bill  which  we  think  Is  very  vital  for  the 
protection  of  our  Everglades  National  Park, 
which  Is  a  very  unique  park  and  one  that 
we  must  do  everything  we  can  to  save. 

I  Introduced  an  eastern  wilderness  bill 
yesterday  (Jan.  11).  I  think  that  the  people 
of  the  eastern  states  have  to  some  extent 
been  neglected — not  because  they  haven't 
been  Interested.  The  land  ...  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  nation  Is  very  valuable.  It's  more 
valuable,  for  Instance,  than  a  lot  of  the 
acreage  In  western  states.  It  was  easy  to 
acquire  lands  In  the  western  states  and,  so 
much  of  it  was  in  the  public  domain.  It 
didn't  cost  a  whole  lot  to  turn  It  Into  the 
wilderness  when  there  was  a  Justification  for 
it. 

CQ.  How  would  you  characterize  the  dif- 
ferences between  your  thinking  and  that  of 
Mr.  Aspinall? 

Haley.  I  don't  know  Just  how  to  answer 
that.  Mr.  Aspinall  was  one  of  the  most 
knowledgable  men  and  one  of  the  most  able 
chairmen  of  the  Congress,  In  my  opinion.  He 
knew  his  subject  and  when  he  got  a  bill 
to  the  floor,  he  was  able  to  explain  It.  He 
had  the  confidence  and  respect  of  people 
from  all  over  the  nation  and  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  How  I  can  perform  on  that,  time 
will  have  to  tell. 

I  think  about  the  only  difference  between 
the  operation  of  the  committee  between  Con- 
gressman Asplnall's  and  my  chairmanship 
is  that  I  would  give  the  subcommittees  more 
latitude.  ...  I  want  the  chairmen  of  the 
subcommittees  who  hear  the  testimony 
and  .  .  .  have  the  responsibility  of  writing 
the  bill  to  take  It  to  the  floor  and  explain  it. 
I'll  be  glad  to  help  them  out  when  I  can  but 
I  don't  want  to  stand  In  the  way  of  .  .  .  the 
man  who  has  done  the  work  (so)  I  take  all 
the  bows.  ...  If  It's  a  good  bill,  fine,  let  him 
take  the  credit.  If  It's  a  bad  bill,  let  him 
take  that. 

CQ.  Will  the  same  thing  be  true  of  sub- 
committee staff  hiring  and  scheduling  of 
hearings? 

Haley.  I  want  to  sit  down  with  the  chair- 
men   of   the   subcommittees   and    put   first 
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things  first.  .  .  .  It's  a  matter  of  judgment 
what  should  come  first.  .  .  .  Somebody 
might  not  agree  that  the  bill  that  you  have 
imder  consideration  should  be  the  first  order 
of  business  .  .  .  but  that  is  a  matter  of  Judg- 
ment that  the  chairman  must  make. 

CQ.  WUl  you  encourage  other  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  to  do  what  a  few  have  done, 
that  Is,  to  hire  their  own  staff  members  if 
they  want  to? 

Haley.  If  they  need  assistance,  yes. 

CQ.  Have  you  decided  whether  you  want 
to  retain  chairmanship  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Subcommittee  or  are  you  looking  perhaps  to 
take  over  chairmanship  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Subcommittee? 

Haley.  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind.  I 
think  that  I  will  first  sit  down  with  the  rank- 
ing members  of  the  committee.  .  .  .  Politi- 
cally, the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  is  not 
a  very  popular  committee  for  me  to  continue 
to  chair  .  .  . 

concern     for    INDIANS 

CQ.  With  only  two  Indians  In  your  dis- 
trict, what  led  you  to  be  so  concerned  with 
them? 

Haley.  When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress, 
the  Indian  Affairs  Subcommittee  was  the 
last  on  the  bottom  of  the  totem  pole,  so  I 
was  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  my  second 
term  here.  The  only  thing  available  was 
Indian  Affairs.  ...  I  have  always  been  in- 
terested in  American  history  and  I  know  of 
no  place  that  you  can  find  more  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  150  or  100  years 
ago  than  dealing  with  Indians  .  .  . 

I  think  probably  that  our  treatment  of 
the  American  Indian  Is  one  of  the  blackest 
pages  in  the  history  of  our  nation.  We  pushed 
them  around,  we  put  them  out  on  arid 
plains,  we  tried  to  make  farmers  out  of  hunt- 
ers, and  when  It  became  valuable,  regardless 
of  the  treaties  we  might  have,  we  opened  up 
their  land  for  homesteadlng  and  so  forth. 
In  other  words,  we  have  mistreated  the  In- 
dian. 

And  If  anybody  should  be  protesting — 
while  I  don't  approve  of  the  thing  that  they 
did  down  here  in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs building,  because  that's  not  the  way 
to  do  It — I  can  understand  why  the  Indians 
would  be  upset.  But  I  can  see  in  the  last  IB 
years  a  tremendous  Improvement  In  the  life 
of  the  Indians.  (There  are)  many  things 
that  should  be  done  and  it  will  take  many 
years  to  do  it  but  I  think  that  we  are  mak- 
ing progress  and  I  think  substantial  prog- 
ress. 

CQ.  Do  you  think  that  the  existing  federal 
Indian  programs  are  adequate? 

Haley.  No,  I've  never  been  satisfied  with 
them. 

CQ.  Is  the  committee  going  to  try  to  do 
something  about  that? 

Haley.  Well,  we've  been  trying,  within  the 
limitations  that  we  have. 

CQ.  Do  you  have  any  specific  legislation 
on  the  agenda  that  you're  planning  to  con- 
sider? 

Haley.  I  have  ...  an  Indian  loan  program 
that  I  want  to  Increase  and  another  program 
where  an  Indian  will  be  able  to  borrow  money 
and  the  government  will  be  able  to  back  him 
up  and  he  can  go  Into  business — in  other 
words,  (bills)  to  raise  the  economic  life  of  the 
Indians.  .  .  . 

However,  you  must  consider  that  practically 
every  Indian  tribe,  every  reservation  has  dif- 
ferent problems.  .  .  .  It's  not  something  that 
you  do  In  one  full  circle  sweep.  .  .  .  You  must 
take  these  tribes  and  try  to  study  what  really 
will  be  beneficial  to  them.  .  .  .  These  things 
are  not  as  simple  as  a  lot  of  people  think. 

CQ.  You  held  hearings  In  December  and 
promised  more  this  session  on  the  takeover 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  building. 
What  do  you  hope  to  accomplish? 


Haley.  I  want  to  find  out  who  encouraged 
these  people  to  come  there  and  take  the  atti- 
tude that  the  federal  government  had  to 
make  special  arrangements  for  their  hous- 
ing, for  their  -eedlng  and  so  forth  and  then 
to  go  down  and  take  over  a  government  build- 
ing and  cause  $2.5-mUllon  doUars  worth  of 
damage.  Somebody  misled  them  because  I 
think  I  know  the  Indians  about  as  well 
as  any  white  man  and  Indians  are  Just  not 
that  kind  of  people. 

CQ.  You're  not  satisfied  with  existing  In- 
dian programs  but  you've  only  mentioned 
two  or  three  bills  that  you  might  be  consider- 
ing next  session.  What's  going  to  happen  to 
the  Indians  without  any  affirmative  action 
from  Congress?  Won't  the  situation  stay  the 
same? 

Haley.  Yes,  in  many  instances  It  will.  Each 
one  of  these  Indian  reservations  has  its  own 
peculiar  problems.  The  Seminoles  in  Florida 
don't  need  water,  but  the  Navajos  .  .  .  need 
water.  .  .  .  It's  going  to  be  nearly  a  case-by- 
case  proposition.  ...  I  see  no  other  way.  .  .  . 

THE    "ENERGY    CRISIS" 

CQ.  An  Interior  Committee  report  last 
September  dealt  with  what  it  called  the 
"gravity"  of  the  fuel  and  energy  shortage  and 
made  a  number  of  recommendations.  Includ- 
ing more  federal  leasing  and  Increased  re- 
search and  development  of  energy  sources. 
Are  you  planning  any  legislation  Implement- 
ing these  recommendations? 

Haley.  I  think  we  must  have  It,  because 
I  think  It's  something  that  we  must  face  up 
to.  As  you  can  see  right  now  the  severe 
weather  we  have  had  in  the  midwest  and 
northwestern  part  of  the  country  .  .  . 
(forced)  schools  to  be  closed  down  for  lack  of 
heat.  We're  Just  going  to  have  to  do  some- 
thing. 

CQ.  What  specifically  can  Congress  do? 

Haley.  That's  a  good  question.  What  can 
they  do? 

CQ.  For  example,  are  you  considering  any 
legislation  to  deregulate  wellhead  prices  of 
natural  gas  or  that  kind  of  thing  which  Is  a 
matter  of  law? 

Haley.  I  haven't  gone  into  that  very  much. 
We  have  plenty  of  natural  resources,  it's  a 
matter  of  getting  them  to  the  proper  people 
at  the  proper  time  and  the  proper  way.  When 
we  wrote  the  Alaskan  native  claims  bill,  po- 
body  wanted  to  put  that  pipeline  in  there. 
Maybe  that's  not  the  best  way  to  do  it  but 
how  otherwise  are  you  going  to  get  the  mate- 
rial to  the  people  who  need  It? 

CQ.  Do  you  think  you'll  be  reporting  any- 
thing out  of  your  committee  in  1973  dealing 
with  the  energy  crisis? 

Haley.  Well,  I  hope  so.  .  .  .  This  is  a  situa- 
tion that  requires  a  lot  of  study.  We're  de- 
pending, in  my  opinion,  entirely  too  much 
on  foreign  importation  of  oil  and  other 
things.  If  suddenly  It's  cut  off,  we  would  be 
In  a  rather  critical  situation. 

THE    ADMINISTRATION 

CQ.  Has  the  administration  approeu:herl 
you  with  any  bill  that  they  are  interested  In 
in  1973? 

Haley.  No.  they  have  not.  I  think  that  Con- 
gress should  have  its  own  program  and  the 
people  down  there  don't  worry  me  too  much. 
I  think  Congress  should  be  responsible  for 
passing  legislation  and  I  think  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  is  responsible 
for  .  .  .  seeing  that  the  laws  are  obeyed.  .  .  . 

CQ.  President  Nixon  recently  appointed 
Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz  as  special 
counselor  for  natural  resources.  .  .  .  How  do 
you  feel  about  Mr.  Butz  being  given  this  re- 
sponsibility Instead  of  Interior  Secretary 
Morton? 

Haley.  Maybe  I  better  not  comment  on 
that.  After  all.  Secretary  Morton  Is  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Department.  He  should 
be  responsible  for  its  operation.  I  Just  don't 


like  to  see  somebody  else  making  decisions 
that  probably  he  has  no  real  responsibility 
for. 

CQ.  President  Nixon  is  very  concerned 
about  holding  down  federal  spending  In  fiscal 
1973  and  1974.  Do  you  think  that's  an  im- 
portant priority? 

Haley.  Yes.  I  think  it's  a  very  important 
priority.  We  now  owe  about  $450-blllion. 
That's  more  money  than  owed  by  all  the 
rest  of  the  governments  of  the  world.  We 
have  in  the  last  three  years  run  deficit  fi- 
nancing to  over  flOO-bUllon  dollars.  We  can- 
not forever  keep  that  up.  One  day,  the  roof's 
going  to  fall  in.  .  .  .  That's  what  the  federal 
government's  going  to  do  unless  we  get  a 
little  bit  of  fiscal  responsibility,  and  not  only 
In  the  executive  (branch)  but  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

CQ.  With  that  In  mind,  would  you  favor 
or  would  you  be  opposed  to  cutbacks  in 
spending  for  environmental  protection?  I'm 
thinking  particularly  of  Mr.  NUon's  receru 
Impoundment  of  the  funds  in  the  water 
pollution  bill  that  were  to  be  for  the  con- 
struction sewage  treatment  plants. 

Haley.  I  think  the  President  probably  was 
misled.  I  think  there  are  other  places  where 
he  might  have  made  some  reductions  rather 
than  in  this  program  which  everybody  real- 
izes is  a  very  serious  one  and  one  that  must 
be  done.  .  .  .  The  President.  I  think,  took  the 
view  that  this  is  too  much  money,  that  you 
could  not  expend  this  money  and  get  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  service  for  a  dollar  earned. 

CQ.  Do  you  agree  vrtth  that  view? 

Haley.  I  don't  know.  He  had  the  facilities 
to  research  it.  .  .  .  However.  If  he  Just  did  this 
because  he  thought  this  was  a  place  where  he 
could  make  a  few  savings,  then  I  think  he 
was  wrong. 

CQ.  How  would  you  characterize  the  Nixon 
record  on  environmental  protection? 

Haley.  Frankly,  I  don't  think  its  been 
very  good.  There's  been  a  lot  of  talk,  but  verv 
little  action. 

SENIORITY     SYSTEM 

CQ.  As  you're  about  to  ascend  to  the  posi- 
tion of  committee  chairman,  you  are  a  bene- 
ficiary par  excellence  of  the  seniority  system. 
Do  you  feel  that  this  is  the  best  way  for 
selecting  committee  leadership? 

Haley.  We  have  tried  others  in  the  past  .  .  . 
the  Cannon  era  .  .  .  and  we  elected  chairmen. 
and  it  Just  didn't  work  out. 

Here's  what  I  think  is  beneficial  as  far  as 
the  seniority  system  is  concerned  When  I 
came  to  the  committee.  I  didn't  know  the 
difference  between  a  volt  and  a  kilowatt  hour. 
Now  I  think  I  know  s.omething  about  it.  .  . 
Providing  a  man  or  a  person  has  command 
of  all  his  faculties.  I  think  it's  the  best  sys- 
tem we've  devised.  ... 

The  system  is  not  without  its  faults.  I 

think  many  chairmen  of  committees  have 
abused  the  power  they  have.  After  all,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  should  be  a 
presiding  officer,  that's  all.  He  shouldn't  take 
his  own  will  and  overpower  his  committee. 
Let  the  committee  speak,  that's  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

CQ.  Do  you  feel  that's  how  Mr  Aspinall 
handled  the  committee? 

Haley.  Well.  Mr.  Aspinall  was  always  nice 
to  me.  .  .  But  if  you  got  two  people  who 
agreed  all  the  time,  then  you've  got  only  one 
mind  working. 


VFW  WINNER'S  SPEECH 

I  Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too  fre- 
quently over  the  past  few  years  the  news 
media  has  focused  the  public's  atten- 
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tio4  on  the  obscene  shrieks  and  brick- 

of     the    long-haired    anarchists 

the  young  people  of  this  coun- 

ignorlng  the  vast  majority  of  our 

who  stand  steadfast  in  their  ad- 

to  those  values  that  made  this 

great. 

"thus,  too  often  have  the  misfits  been 

to  seem  in  the  majority.  Because 

his  is  it  is  doubly  gratifying  to  know 

youngsters  such  as  Bryon  G.  Ty- 

of  Waterloo.  Iowa,  fully  share  the 

of  most  of  their  elders  for  the 

of  their  country. 

^ryon  is  a  16-year-old  student  at  Wa- 

s  East  High  School  and  he  re- 

won  the  statewide  Voice  of  De- 

contest  sponsored  by  the  Vet- 

of  Foreign  Wars. 

winning  speech  deserves  the  at- 

of  all  of  us  and  I  am  pleased 

i  nclude  it  for  insertion  in  the  Record 

his  point: 

The  Spring  of  Hope 
(By  Bryon  Q.  Tyson) 
was    the   best   of   times — the    worst   of 
was  the  age   of  wisdom — the   age 
^oUshness — It  was  the  spring  of  hope — 
winter  of  despair. 

the   streets    of   Washington    to   the 
of  Los  Angeles  the  fires  of  change  are 
.  The  babies  born  Just  after  WW  II 
booming    Into    the    60's    and    nearly 
a  national  nervous  breakdown.  Pree- 
rldes  and  civil  rights  demonstrations, 
politics,  peace  marchers,  draft  card 
campus    takeovers,    hippies    and 
s  Angels,  drugs,  sex.  violence.  That  dec- 
ranks   as   one   of   the   most   convulsive 
In  American  history. 
are  those  who  excuse  the  action  of 
malcontents  who  caused  such  havoc. 
Imply  excusing  their  behavior  because 
are  becoming  involved — involved  they 
In  changing  a  sick  society — Well  may- 
ifhey're  right.  I  submit  that  I'm  sick  .  .  . 
sick  of  having  policemen  ridiculed  and 
pigs  while  cop   killers  are  hailed  as 
kind  of  folk  hero, 
n   sick  of  Black  Panthers   handing   out 
books  to  little  negro  children  which 
blacks  shooting  and  knifing  pollce- 
with  the  caption:  "The  only  good  pig  is 

one." 

n  sick  of  men  robbing,  stealing,  burning 

11  dings,  threatening  others  with  guns,  and 

others  to  burn  and  kill.  How  long. 

.  will  we  permit  the  tacit  acceptance  of 

acts  Just   because  some  thug  was 

In   a  poor  environment,   or   because 

murderer  had  an  unhappy  childhood? 

are  always  those  who  are  ready  to  ex- 

ihe  "motivation"  behind  criminal  ac- 

.  .  .  but  are  unwilling  to  lift  a  hand 

;^otect  the  Innocent  against  such  acts. 

Intend   to  exert   my   responsibilities   to 

by  becoming  involved  and  thereby 

my  country  and  my  society  rid  Itself  of 

malignant  cancerous  growth  that  allows 

,  bombings  and  other  mob  temper  tan- 

is  of  people  Incapable  of  working  within 

system.  And  I  challenge  each  of  you  to 

me  in  those  responsibilities  to  freedom. 

Whitman,  the  great  American  phi- 

and  poet,  said — "Everything,  every- 

comes  out  of  the  people,  the  people  as 

find  them  and  leave  them,  people,  people, 

people" — I  am  one  of  Whitman's  p)eo- 

-Just  one  little  part  of  this  vast  human- 

but  I  don't  propose  to  be  brow  beaten, 

or  defeated  before  my  life  has 

ly    begun.    The    respohsiblllties    that 

me  and  each  of  you  is  to  force  a  turn- 

of  permissiveness  In  the  home,  school, 

court.  We  must  quit  coddling  criminals, 

1  nust  Insist  the  courts  do  their  Jobs,  but 

of  all  we  must  teach  respect  for  dls- 

ne  In  oiu:  homes. 
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I  am  not  saying  that  there  are  not  things 
that  should  be  changed  in  our  society,  but 
take  note — you  will  not  find  me  throwing  a 
rock  or  a  bomb,  you  will  not  find  me  under 
a  placard;  you  will  not  see  me  take  to  the 
streets;  you  will  not  find  me  ranting  to  wild- 
eyed  mobs  to  right  wrongs  — But  you  will 
find  me  upholding  my  responsibilities  to 
freedom  by  serving  In  the  community  where 
I  live.  You  will  also  find  me  expressing  my 
anger  and  indignation  to  elected  officials. 
But  most  of  all,  you'll  find  me  at  the  polling 
place.  There  if  you  listen — you  can  hear  the 
thunder  of  the  common  man. 

Robert  Prost  has  stated  my  responsibilities 
to  freedom  quite  well  in  his  poem  Stopping 
by  the  Woods  on  a  Snowy  Evening  when  he 
said.  "I  have  promises  to  keep  and  miles  to 
go  before  I  sleep — and  miles  to  go  before  I 
sleep."  My  promise  as  a  young  adult  is  to 
work,  and  through  my  actions  and  the  ac- 
tions of  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  to 
transmit  to  other  generations  a  clean  and 
lawful  land  so  that  they  will  not  be  able  to 
say  that  these  were  the  worst  of  times — but 
the  best  of  times — not  the  age  of  foolishness 
but  the  age  of  wisdom — not  the  winter  of 
despair — but  the  spring  of  hope. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  "at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  Feb- 
ruary 20  and  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

fThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Du  PoNT)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material :  > 

Mr.  Steelman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Abzug,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lehman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Waldie,  for  30  minutes,  Febru- 
ary 21. 

(The  following  Member  ( at  the  request 
of  Mr.  LoTT)  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter: ) 

Mr.  Hudntjt,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 


Mr.  Gray  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DU  Pont)  and  to  include 
extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  TowELL  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Miller  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  HuDNtJT. 

Mr.  ZwACH. 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  CoNABLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHERLE  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  RiNALDO  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bray  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  in 
three  instances. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Railsback  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  LoTT  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  McClory  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Collins  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Hunt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Denholm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Alexander  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  four  instances. 

Miss  HoLTZMAN  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  IcHORD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Moakley  lnJ*vo  instances. 

Mr.  O'Neill  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee  in  nine  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Natcher. 

Mr.  Badillo  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Carney  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vanik  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  MoLLOHAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ullman  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Clark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Brasco  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Sisk  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hanna  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Hanley. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Rees  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Seiberling  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Holifield. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Madden. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Koch  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  five  instances. 
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(The  following  Member  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  LoTT)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter: 

Mr.  Wydler. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  Resolution  to  authorize 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  dead  of 
the  1st  Infantry  Division.  U.S.  Forces  In 
Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  p.m.) ,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Wednesday,  February  21,  1973,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA-nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

459.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting  a  report  covering  the 
calendar  year  1972  on  special  pay  to  officers 
holding  positions  of  unusual  responsibility 
and  a  critical  nature,  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C. 
306;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

460.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

461.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services,  transmitting  a  re- 
quest for  approval  of  construction  of  various 
border  station  facilities  under  the  purchase 
contract  provisions  of  section  5(a)  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Amendments  of  1972;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Received    Prom    the    Comptroller    Oeneral 

462.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  difficulties  of  the  Labor  Department's 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  in-school  pro- 
gram and  its  management  problems;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC-BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  182.  Resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  make  studies  and  investiga- 
tions within  its  Jurisdiction;  (Rept.  No.  93- 
16).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YO'UNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  185.  Resolution  authorizing 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  conduct 
full  and  complete  studies  and  investigatlona 
and  make  Inquiries  on  any  and  all  matters 
within  its  Jurisdiction  as  set  forth  In  clause 
3,  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives (Rept.  No.  93-17).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  187.  Resolution  authorizing 
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the  Committee  on  Merchant  BAtrlne  and 
Fisheries  to  conduct  certain  studies  and  in- 
vestigations. (Rept.  No.  93-18).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  226.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  1976,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  emergency  loan  program  under 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
93-19).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  345.  Joint  res- 
olution making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  93-20) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  4328.  A  bill  to  extend  benefits  under 
section  8191  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
to  law  enforcement  officers  and  firemen  not 
employed  by  the  United  States  who  are 
killed  or  totally  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4329.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

H.R.  4330.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pen- 
sions paid  to  retired  policemen  or  firemen 
or  their  dependents,  or  to  the  widows  or 
other  survlvers  of  deceased  pK>llcemen  or  fire- 
men, shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Income 
tax;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ASHLEY: 

H.R.  4331.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  In- 
creases in  monthly  social  security  benefits;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BADILLO: 

H.R.  4332.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  Impound- 
ment of  funds  appropriated  for  the  Special 
Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.  4333.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  appropriated  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.R.  4334.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  appropriated  for  the  Federal 
prison  system;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

H.R.  4335.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Impound- 
ment of  funds  appropriated  for  programs 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

HJl.  4336.' A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  appropriated  for  grants  to 
States  for  unemployment  Insurance  and  em- 
ployment services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

H.R.  4337.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  appropriated  for  airport  and 
airway  programs;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

H Jl.  4338.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Impound- 
ment of  funds  appropriated  for  urban  mass 
transportation;  to  the  Commltte  on  Appro- 
priations. 

HJl.  4339.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  appropriated  for  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Opportunities  for  Spanish- 
Speaking  Peoples;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

H.R.  4340.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  appropriated  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  for  assistance  to  educa- 


tion, or  for  related  programs  and  activities 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
HeEilth,  Education,  and  Welfare;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

H.R.4341.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  grants  to  States  for  ex- 
tended care  facilities:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations 

H.R.  4342.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  impound- 
ment of  funds  appropriated  for  Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.R.   4343.   A   bill   to   establish    the   Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  as  an  Independent 
agency,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI : 

H.R.  4344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Econoinlc 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  provide  that 
rents  shall  not  be  exempted  from  any  appli- 
cation of  this  act  solely  upon  the  ground 
that  such  rents  are  subject  to  local  rent  con- 
trol laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  4345.  A  bill  to  prohibit  Federal  assist- 
ance to  rental  housing  projects  where  tenants 
are  not  allowed  to  have  dogs,  or  to  local 
governments  which  do  not  permit  dogs  In 
rental  housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and   Currency. 

H.R.  4346.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  by  adding  a  new  chapter 
404  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Continuing 
Studies  of  Juvenile  Justice;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4347.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  lim- 
itation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

H.R.  4348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Powell  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Ashlet,  Mr. 
J.  Wn-LiAM  Stanton.  Mr  Gvyer.  and 
Mr.  Whalen)  ; 

H.R.  4349.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  and  oper- 
ate a  national  museum  and  repository  of 
black  history  and  culture  at  or  near  Wll- 
berforce,  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Fre- 

LINGHOTSEN.      Mr.      .SCHNTEEBELI,      Mr. 

Derwinski,  and  Mr.  Mallart)  : 

H.R.  4350.  A  bill  to  expand  the  membership 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  to  Include  elected 
school  board  officials  and  elected  town  and 
township  officials;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 

H.R.  4351.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  liberalize  the  re- 
tirement income  credit;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts; 

H.R.  4352.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
personal  exemption  allowed  a  taxpayer  for 
a  dependent  shall  be  available  without  re- 
gard to  the  dependent's  Income  in  the  case 
of  a  dependent  who  is  over  65  (the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  a  dependent  who  is  a  child 
under  19) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJl.  4353.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  suid  Means. 

H.R.  4354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  full 
amount  of  any  annuity  received  under  the 
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<;ivU   Service   Retirement   Act  shall   be  ex- 
I  luded  from  gross  Income;  to  the  Committee 
»n  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BURTON: 
H.R.  4355.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
md  Nationality  Act  to  provide  visas  for  par- 
I  ints  of  permanent   resident  aliens;    to  the 
I  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4356.  A  bill  to  make  additional  Immi- 
grant  vlsaa  available  for  Immigrants  from 
f  ertaln  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
>OEes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BYRON: 
HJi.   4357.  A  bill  to   amend   the  Internal 
;  levenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  basic  $5,000 
I  exemption  from  Income  tax  for  amounts  re- 
«lved  as  annuities,  pensions,  or  other  retlre- 
nent  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
HJi.  4358.  A  bill  to  further  the  purposes  of 
he  WUdemess  Act  of  1964  by  designating 
iertain  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  national 
vlldemess  preservation  system,  and  for  other 
jurposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
:nsular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 
HJI.    4359.    A   bUl    to    amend   the   Federal 
Vater  Pollution  Control  Act;  to  the  Commu- 
te on  Public  Worlcs. 

By  Mr.  de  la  GARZA : 
H.R.  4360.  A  bill  to  prohibit  most-favored- 
latlon  treatment  and  commercial  and  guar- 
intee  agreements  with  respect  to  any  non- 
narlEet  economy  country  which  denies  to  its 
;itizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which  Im- 
>oses  more  than  nominal  fees  upon  its  citi- 
ens  as  a  condition   to  emigration;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DKUWINSKI: 
H.R.  4361.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  striking 
>f  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  600th 
inniversary  of  the  birth  of  Nicolaus  Coper- 
nicus (MlkolaJ  Kopernlk);  to  the  Committee 
>n  Banking  and  Currency. 

'B.S..  4362.  A  bill  to  authorize  approprla- 
ions  to  be  used  for  the  elimination  of  cer- 
Aln  rail-highway  grade  crossings  In  Cook 
bounty,  m.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Vorks. 

By  Mr.  DORN  (by  request) ; 
H.R.  4363.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
{ States  Code,  to  promote  the  care  and  treat- 
aent  of  veterans  In  State  veterans'  homes: 
o  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4364.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
)f  Veterans'  Affairs  to  enter  into  agreements 
rlth  hospitals,  medical  schools,  or  medical 
nstallatlons  for  the  central  administration 
I  if  a  program  of  training  for  Interns  or  resl- 
I  lents:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H.R.  4365.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 

'  Tnlted  States  Code  In  order  to  authorize  an 

igreement  with  the  Republic  of  the  Phllip- 

)lnes  providing  for  hospital  care  and  medi- 

:al  services  to  be  furnished  Commonwealth 

Irmy  veterans  and   new  Philippine  Scouts 

or    service-connected    disabilities,    and    for 

iither  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 

I  irans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4366.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  34  of 
Itle  38,  United  States  Code,  to  consider  as 
ictlve  duty  service,  for  certain  purposes  and 
inder  certain  circumstances,  the  initial 
>erlod  of  active  duty  for  training  served  by 
i  veteran  pursuant  to  section  511(d)  of 
Itle  10,  United  States  Code;  to  the  Com- 
nittee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  4367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural 
Slectrlflcatlon  Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  tc 
•eafllrm  that  such  funds  made  available  for 
(ach  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  programs 
)rovlded  for  In  such  act  be  fully  obligated 
n  said  year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
:;ommlttee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  ESCH: 

HJI.  4368.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  construc- 
tion of  exclusive  or  preferential  bicycle  lanes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worlcs. 

By  Mr.  ESCH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bell, 
Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr.  Dancelson,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Leccett,  Mr.  MAn.LiAHD,  Mr. 
Matsl-naga,  Mr.  Bob  Wh-son,  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

HJI.  4369.  A  b'l  to  provide  for  the  use  of 
certain  funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cultural, 
and  artistic  activities  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  lo 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado: 

H.R.  4370.  A  bill  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments to  the  offices  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 

H.R.  4371.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1972  with  respect  to  dis- 
crimination on  ths  basis  of  sex  in  admis- 
sions to  undergraduate  Institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mrs.  GRASSO: 

H.R.  4372.  A  bill  to  amend  tlie  Emergency 
Employment  Act  of  1971  to  provide  programs 
for  unemployed  scientists  and  engineers  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 

HJt.  4373.  A  bill  to  establish  the  French 
Pete  Creek  National  Woodlands  Recreation 
Area;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

HJI.  4374.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pensation of  persons  Injured  by  certain 
criminal  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  4375.  A  bill  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  Income 
which  an  individual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing^ benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GROSS: 

H.R.  4376.  A  bill  to  amend  title   5  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  ob- 
servance of  Memorial  Day  and  Veterans  Day; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUDE : 

HJI.  4377.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of.  1970,  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  establish  ,'a  Rent  Control  Board 
which,  through  the  establishment  of  a  cost 
Justification  formula,  will  control  the  level 
of  rent  with  respect  to  residential  real  prop- 
erty, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  4378.  A  bill  concerning  the  war  p)ow- 
ers  of  the  Congress  and  the  President:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GUDE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Lehman)  : 

H.R.  4379.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  study  and 
Investigation  to  assess  the  extent  of  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  environment  of  South  Viet- 
nam. Laoe.  and  Cambodia  as  the  result  of 
the  operations  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  in  such  countries,  and  to  con- 
sider plans  for  effectively  rectlfjrlng  such 
damage;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs, 

By  Mr.  GUDE: 

H.R.  4380.  A  bill  to  designate  cerUln  lands 
as  wilderness  for  Inclusion  in  the  National 
Wlldernees  Preservation  System,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


H.R.  4381.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  study 
of  certain  lands  to  determine  their  suita- 
bility for*  designation  as  wilderness  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  4382.  A  bill  to  confer  pensionable  sta- 
tus on  veterans  Involved  in  the  Brownsville, 
Tex.  incident  of  August  13,  1906,  and  to  re- 
quire the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
to  make  certain  compensatory  payments  to 
such  veterans  and  their  heirs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HUDNXJT: 
HJi.   4383.  A   bill  to  protect  confidential 
sources  of  the  news  media;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 
H.R.  4384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  4386.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  In  order  to 
establish  a  framework  of  national  science 
policy  and  to  focus  the  Nation's  scientific 
talent  and  resources  on  its  priority  problems, 
and  for  other  purpoaes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By  Mr.  KYROS : 
HJI.  4386.  A  bill  making  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  the  national  In- 
dustrial reserve  under  the  Independent  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

HJI.  4387.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
3,  1956,  relating  to  the  payment  of  annuities 
to  widows  of  Judges;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4388.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  tlie 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation will  not  have  the  amount  of  such 
pension  or  compensation  reduced  because  of 
increases  in  monthly  social  security  benefits: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4389.  A  bill  to  amend  ttile  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  20  to 
15  the  number  of  quarters  of  coverage  whicti 
an  individual  must  generally  have  had  with- 
in a  specified  10-year  period  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  disability  Insurance  benefits  and  the 
disability  freeze:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
HJI.  4390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  UJS.C.  41)  to  pro- 
vide that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be 
deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  of  Maryland: 
H.R.  4391.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Act  of  August  18,  1894,  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions requiring  more  frequent  openmgs  of 
the  Penn  Central  Drawbridge  across  the  Bush 
River  near  Aberdeen,  Md.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  tmd  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mrs.  MINK : 
H.R.  4392.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  deem  service  as  a 
member  of  the  Women's  Alrforce  Service 
Pilots  during  World  War  II  to  be  active  serv- 
ice for  purposes  of  computing  retirement 
and  longevity  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  4393.  A  bill  to  provide  that  time  spent 
by  American  civilians  In  enemy  prisoner-of- 
war  camps  and  similar  places  shall  be  cred- 
itable (as  though  it  were  military  servici) 
toward  pensions,  annuities,  or  similar  bene- 
fits \inder  varloiis  Federal  retirement  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  MORGAN : 
H.R.  4394.  A  bill  to  implement  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  Civil  Liability  for 
Oil  Pollution  Damage  and  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Elstablishment  of  an  In- 
ternational Fund  for  Compensation  for  Oil 
Pollution  Damage;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORGAN  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  4395.  A  bUl   to   amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961    and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OWENS: 
H.R.  4396.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  proper  use  of  the 
franking  privilege  by  Members  of  Congress, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  I»ost  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS : 
H.R.  4397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  in  order  to  prohibit  the 
broadcasting  of  any  advertising  of  alcoholic 
beverages  between  certain  hours;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pepper) : 
HJI.  4398.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
sured   Individual    otherwise    qualified    may 
retire    and    receive    full    old-age    insurance 
benefits,  at  any  time  after  attaining  age  60, 
if  he  has  been  forced  to  retire  at  that  age  by 
a  Federal  law,  regulation,  or  order;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois,  Mr.  Blackburn,  Mr. 
Cleveland,     Mr.     Denholm,     Mrs. 
Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Hor- 
TON,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Mallart,  Mr. 
Meeds,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Mooreteao 
of     California,     Mr.     Nelsen.     Mr. 
O'Hara,    Mr.    Price    of    Illinois,    Mr. 
RiECLE,   Mr.   Robinson   of  Virginia, 
Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Sarasin,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  Talcott,  and  Mr.  Thompson 
of  New  Jersey) : 
H.R.  4399.  A  bill  to  expand  the  membership 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  to  Include  elected  school 
board  officials;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  Mr.  Vetset,  Mr.  Wao- 
GONNEH,    Mr.    Walsh,    Mr.    White- 
httrst,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Wolit, 
Mr.    Won    Pat,    Mr.    Wydleh,    Mr. 
Young  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Hhnz)  : 
H.R.  4400.  A  bill  to  expand  the  membership 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  to  Include  elected  school 
board  officials;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  California,  Mr.  Faunthot, 
Mr.    Gibbons,    Mr.    Hawkins,    Miss 
HoL'raMAN,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Rot,  Mrs. 
ScHROEDER,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.R.  4401.  A  bill  to  Implement  the  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  and  responsibilities 
of  the  legislative  branch;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  REID   (for  himself,  Mr.  Mat- 
SUNAGA,  Mr.   Price  of  Illinois,  and 
Mr.  Yatron)  : 
R.R.  4402.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  expand 
the  Headstart  program,  with  priority  to  the 
economically   disadvantaged,  to  amend  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself,  Mr.  Martin 

of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Charles 

H.  Wilson  of  California) : 

HJI.  4403.  A  bUl;  the  Antihijacking  Act  of 

1973;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 

Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  4404.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1130  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sion presently  limiting  to  10  percent  the  por- 
tion of  the  total  grants  for  social  services  paid 
to  a  State  which  may  be  paid  with  respect  to 
Individuals  not  actually  recipients  of  or  ap- 
plicants for  aid  or  assistance,  and  to  amend 
the  public  assistance  provisions  of  such  act 
to  specify  the  minimum  periods  within  which 
an  individual  (not  receiving  aid  or  assist- 
ance) must  have  been  or  be  likely  to  become 
an  applicant  for  or  recipient  of  aid  or  assist- 
ance in  order  for  expenditures  for  services 
provided  to  him  to  qualify  for  Federal  match- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI : 
HJi.  4405.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  tax- 
payers shall  not  be  required  to  reduce  the 
amotmt  of  casualty  loss  deductions  by  the 
amount  of  reimbursement  anticipated  from 
the  cancellation  of  certain  Federal  loans 
made  In  the  case  of  certain  disasters;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Davis 
of    South    Carolina.    Mr.    Fret.    Mr. 
Dickinson,      and      Mr.      Don      H. 
Clausen) : 
H.R.  4406.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  develop  and  carry  out  a 
forestry  Incentives  program  to  encourage  a 
higher   level   of   forest   resource   protection, 
development,  and  management  by  small  non- 
Industrial    private    £ind    non-Federal    public 
forest  landowners,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  SISK: 
HJI.  4407.   A  resolution   to  make  it  clear 
that  code  standards  prescribed  for  purposes 
of  the  Federal  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
urban  development  do  not  supersede  the  cor- 
responding   standards    embodied     in    local 
building,  plumbing,  electrical,  fire  prevention, 
or  related  codes  where  the  local   standards 
are  higher;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  SISK  (for  himself.  Mr.  McFall, 
Mr.  Ketchttm.  and  Mr.  Rhodes)  : 
H.R.  4408.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  as  amended,  to  amend 
the  definition  of  "employee"  to  Include  cer- 
tain agrlcultiiral  employees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  SLACK: 
H.R.  4409.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  International  trade  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS: 
H.R.  4410.  A  bin  to  provide  that  service 
performed  by  prevailing  rate  employees  be- 
fore conversion  to  wage  schedules  under  the 
amendments  made  by  the  act  of  August  19, 
1972,  shall  be  counted  for  all  step-increases 
under  the  time  In  step  provisions  of  section 
5343(e)  (2)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 

By  Mr.  STEELMAN   (for  himself,  Mr. 
T^ague  of  Texas.  Mr.  Wright,   Mr. 
Roberts,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Milford, 
Mr.   Mahon,   Mr.  White,  Mr.   Price 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Burleson  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Fisher,    Mr.   Young    of   Texas,    Mr. 
Eckhardt,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Kazen, 
Mr.  Poace,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Arch- 
er, Mr.   Caset  of  Texas,   Mr.   de   la 
Garza,  and  Mr.  Pickle)  : 
H.R.  4411.  A  bill  to  name  a  Federal  office 
buUdlng  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  the  "Earle  Cabell 
Federal    Building";    to    the    Committee    on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  4412.  A  bill  to  abolish  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Navajo-Hopl  Indian  Administra- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Rhodes)  : 
HJi.  4413.  A  bill  to  promote  the  exploration 
and  development  of  geothermal  resources 
through  cooperation  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  private  enterprise;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona  ( for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Conlan  )  : 
H.R.  4414.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  purchase  property  located 
within  the  San  Carlos  mineral  strip:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.  4415.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  with  respect  to  broadcast 
license  renewals;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin  : 
H.R.  4416.  A  bill  to  support  the  price  of 
milk  at  85  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  the 
period  beginning  April  1.  1972,  and  ending 
March  31,  1974;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.R.  4417.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
HJI.  4418.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41)  to 
provide  that  under  certain  circumstances  ex- 
clusive territorial  arrangements  shall  not 
be  deemed  unlawful;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    VBYSEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bell,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
BtmcENER,    Mrs.    Burke   of   Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Burton,  Jdr.  Don  H.  Claus- 
en, Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr.  Corman, 
Mr.     Danielson,     Mr.     Edwards     of 
California,     Mr.     Goldwater,     Mr. 
Oubser,   Mr.  Hanna,   Mr.   Hawkins, 
Mr.    Hinshaw,    Mr.    Holifield,    Mr. 
Hosmer,  Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 
Mr.  Ketchum,  Mr.  McCloskey,   Mr. 
Mailliard.    Mr.    Moorhead   of    Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Pettis,  and  Mr.  Rees)  : 
H.R.  4419.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  clarify  California's  right   to   enforce 
its    own    stringent    motor    vehicle    emisson 
standards;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VEYSEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
derson   of   California.    Mr.   McFall, 
Mr.     Mathias     of     California,     Mr. 
RoussELOT,   Mr.   Roybal,   Mr.   Ryan, 
Mr.  SisK,   Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Talcott, 
Mr.   Tkague  of   California,   Mr.  Van 
Deerlin,   Mr.   Waldie,   Mr.   Wiocrws, 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Wilson  of  California)  : 
H.R.  4420.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act   to  clarify  California's  right   to   enforce 
its   own    stringent    motor    vehicle    emission 
standards;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  VIGORITO: 
H.R.  4421.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue    Code    of    1954.    to    encourage    the 
use   of  recycled   oil;    to   the  Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  4422.  A  bUl  to  extend  migrant  Health 
Act  and  increase  appropriation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WHALEN  (lor  himself  and  Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York)  : 
HJI.  4423.  A  bUl  to  assure  the  free  flow  of 
information  to  the  public;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 
H.R.  4424.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  United  States  shall  coincide  with 
the  calendar  year;  to  the  Conrmiittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  | 
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{Jl.  4425.  A  bill;  the  Eastern  Wilderness 
Ar  !as  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Infular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia: 
II.R.  4426.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  13.  United 
St(  ,tes  Code,  to  assure  confidentiality  of  In- 
foi  tnatlon  furnished  In  response  to  questlon- 
na  res.  Inquiries,  and  other  requests  of  the 
Bu  reau  of  the  Census,  to  provide  for  a  mid- 
de  »de  sample  survey  of  population,  and  for 
otl  er  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Of  ice  and  Civil  Service. 

:  IJl.  4427.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  13.  United 
St(  ,tes  Code,  to  authorize  the  Bureau  of  the 
Ce  isiis  to  establish  a  program  for  the  can- 
vai  sing  of  the  election  process,  and  for  other 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
ClvU  Service. 
:  m.  4428.  A  bin  to  amend  title  39.  United 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  financing  of 
cost  of  mailing  certain  matter  free  of 
postage  or  at  reduced  rates  of  postage,  and 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 
IJl.  4429.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupation- 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  exempt 
nonmanufacturlng  business,  or  any  busl- 
havlng  twenty-five  or  less  employees  in 
having  laws  regulating  safety  In  such 
from  the  Federal  standards 
under  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 

R.  4430.  A  bin  to  susf>end  the  Importa- 

of  liquified  natural  gas  and  the  con- 

stiluctlon  of  new  storage  facilities  for  such 

until  such  time  as  a  thorough  evalua- 

tl(4n  of  the  hazards  associated  with  the  ma- 

transportatlon    and    the    delivery   and 

of  such  gas  Is  made  and  other  actions 

taken  to  prevent  or  minimize  such  haz- 

;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WYATT: 

lit.  4431.  A  bill  to  repeal  chapter  44  of 

18  of  the  United  States  Code  (relating 

gun   control;    to   the  Committee  on   the 


to 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
I.R.  4432.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Cr  me  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  Include  In  the  definition  of  law  enforce- 
mi  nt  the  enforcement  of  laws,  ordinances, 
anl  regulations  In  any  State  relative  to  en- 
vlionmental  recreation,  including  parks;  to 
thp  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  4433.^  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
foi  expenses  Incxirred  by  a  taxpayer  In  mak- 
Ini ;  repairs  and  Improvements  to  his  resi- 
de ice;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M^ans. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
■I.J.  Res.  346.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
th;r  continuing  appropriations  for  the  fls- 
ca  year  1973.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
thp  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  DINOELL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Mttrpht  of  New  York.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
JONZS  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Biaggi, 
and  Mr.  Andersok  of  California) : 
a.J.  Res.  346.  Joint  resolution  amending 
th  B  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967  to  In- 
su  re  the  safety  of  UJ3.  commercial  fishing 
vessels,  crews,  and  equipment  against  Illegal 
hi  rassment  and  seizure;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  MP.  OWENS: 
H.J.Re8. 347.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
ai  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vl  le  for  the  direct  popular  election  of  the 
Piesldent  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  PETTIS: 
H.J.  Res.  348.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
H.J.  Res.  349.   Joint   resolution   to  author- 
ize the  President  to  proclaim  the  22d  day  of 
April   of  each   year  as  Queen   Isabella  Day; 
to  the   Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REID: 
H.J.  Res.  350.  Joint  resolution  to  appropri- 
ate funds  for  projects  and  actllvties  under 
the   Economic   Opportunity  Act  of    1964,   as 
amended;    to  the  Conunlttee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

H.J.  Res.  351.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  first  Sunday  of 
June  of  each  year  as  ".American  Youth  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RHODES: 
H.J.  Res.  352.  Joint  resolution  directing  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  through  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
to  study  the  economic  and  engineering  fea.'^- 
Ibllity  of  acquiring  riparian  rights  from  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  to  water  in  the  Gulf 
of  California  for  the  piping  and  pumping  of 
water  from  the  Gulf  of  California  to  Ari- 
zona for  Irrigation  purposes,  and  to  acquire 
a  permit  to  locate  a  desallnlzation  plant 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Republic 
of  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By    Mr.    ROSTENKOWSKI    (for    him- 
self,   Mr.    Burke    of    Massachusetts, 
Mr.  ANDEaisoN  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Clkve- 
LAND,   and   Mr.    MrrcHULL   of   Mary- 
land )  : 
H.J.  Res.  353.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize  the  emergency   Importation   of  oil   into 
the    United    States;    to    the    Committee    on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIKES  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roy, 
Mr.  CoNLAK.  and  Mr.  RtrppE)  : 
H.J.  Res.  354.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "National 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITEHURST  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Robert    W.    Daniel.    Jr.,    and    Mr. 

HEtTOERSON)  : 

H.J.  Res.  355.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  an 
immediate  moratorium  on  the  killing  of  the 
eastern  timber  wolf:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Ms.   ABZUG    (for  herself  and   Mr. 
Bingham)  : 
H.  Res.  223.  Resolution  of  inquiry  with  re- 
spect to  a  pending  grand  Jury  investigation 
in   the  Northern   District   of  Texas;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.   Res.   224.   Resolution   to   authorize   the 
Committee    on    Government    Operations    to 
conduct  studies  and  Invsetlgatlons  with  re- 
spect to  matters  within  its  Jurisdiction,  and 
for    other   purposes;    to    the   Committee    on 
Rules. 

By    Mr.    PERKINS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Dent.     Mr.     Erlenborn.     and     Mr. 
QtTiE)  : 
H.   Res.   225.   Resolution   to   provide   addi- 
tional funds  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  study  welfare  and  pension  plan 
programs:    to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
HM.  4434.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  251vka 
Jovanovlc;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON: 
H.R.  4435.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
Mark  Guerrero;    to   the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4436.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  CWO  Gor- 
don C.  Knight;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4437.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Francis  Smith;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING: 
H.R.  4438.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Boulos 
Stephan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 
H.R.  4439.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George 
W.  Polk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  4440.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Gerda  D. 
Kozlol   Etzoola;    to  the   Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 
H.R.  4441.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Kay 
Taylor;    to  the  Commltee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI: 
H.R.   4442.   A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Librlzzi;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  J ARMAN : 
H.R.  4443.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
K.  Downle;    to  the   Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.R.  4444.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
P.  Brainard;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  REES: 
H.R.  4445.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Diana 
L.  Ortiz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona : 
H.R.  4446.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Armen 
SahEiklan;    to    the    Committee   on    the   Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
H.R.    4447.    A    bill    for    the    relief    of   Dr. 
Jose  Maria  Hlceta  Porquez,  and  his  wife.  Er- 
linda  Mosqueda  Porquez;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  4448.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt. 
John  P.  Dunn,  Army  of  the  United  States, 
retired;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 
H.R.  4449.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Col. 
Charles  V.  Greffet;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 
H.R.  4460.  A  bUl  to  Clear  and  settle  title 
of  certain  claimants  to  certain  real  prop- 
erty located  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Colorado 
River  in  Riverside  County,  Calif.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

49.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  MUton 
Mayer,  New  York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  redress  of 
grievances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

50.  Also,  petition  of  AMVETS,  Department 
of  Pennsylvania,  Harrlsburg,  relative  to  cuts 
in  veterans'  pensions  because  of  Increases  in 
social  security  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

51.  Also,  petition  of  the  Mahoning  County 
Welfare  Advisory  Board,  Youngstown.  Ohio, 
relative  to  the  food  stamp  benefit  entitle- 
ment for  welfare  recipients  transferred  to 
the  supplemental  security  income  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

52.  Also,  petition  of  Milton  Mayer,  New 
York.  N.Y.,  relative  to  redress  of  grievances; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Eastland)  . 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Creator  Spirit,  who  brought 
light  out  of  darkness,  shed  Thy  holy 
light  upon  our  pathway  this  day.  Illumi- 
nate our  judgments,  shine  through  our 
deliberations  and  make  our  lives  incan- 
descent with  Thy  Spirit.  Inflame  our 
hearts  with  a  passion  for  justice  and 
righteousness.  Dispose  us  ever  to  kind- 
ness and  compassion  for  all  who  suffer. 
Grant  us  wisdom  to  affirm  what  is  right 
to  reject  what  is  wrong  Euid  so  to  order 
all  our  endeavors  that  the  Nation  may  be 
well  served  and  Thy  kingdom  advanced 
on  earth. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is 
the  Light  of  the  World.  Amen. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL   OF   JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  February  17,  1973,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  37)  to  designate  the  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  in  Houston,  Tex.,  as 
the  "Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center" 
in  honor  oi  the  late  President. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
pro  tempore  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitting  the  nomination  of 
Robert  W.  Long  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which 
was  referref*.  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, February  19, 1973,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 


for  the  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
be  changed  to  appear  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  various  orders;  and  that  the  order 
for  the  recognition  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  be 
vacated,  as  well  as  the  order  for  recogni- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  . 

The  PRESIDEINT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen)  is  now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SPENDING 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
bate over  congressional  control  of  spend- 
ing began  last  October  during  considera- 
tion of  the  fiscal  1973  expenditure  ceiling. 
Since  that  time,  thousands  of  words  have 
been  spoken  on  the  floor  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  on  the  subject.  Now  the  daily 
media  are  sprinkled  with  the  terms  "im- 
poimdment,"  "budget  authority,"  "un- 
controllables,"  and  even  "constitutional 
crisis"  and  "separation  of  powers."  Some 
in  the  most  impressive  of  legal  terms  are 
arguing  our  right  to  be  wrong. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can understands  all  of  this  verbiage,  and 
I  doubt  that  he  is  impressed  by  it.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  does  understand 
and  he  is  impressed  when  he  hears  the 
President  say : 

It  is  time  to  get  big  government  off  your 
back  and  out  of  your  pocket. 

I  am  equally  certain  that  he  under- 
stands the  President's  pledge  to  oppose 
any  increase  in  taxes. 

We  may  charge  the  President  with 
simple  overstatement,  but  he  is  making 
his  case  with  the  American  people. 

Unless  we  in  the  Congress  can  make 
our  case  in  terms  just  that  direct  and 
just  that  relevant  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can, we  are  going  to  lose  the  powers  of 
the  purse. 

The  President  has  used  the  mechanism 
of  impoundment  to  a  degree  never  ap- 
proached by  any  previous  President.  He 
is  using  it  on  a  massive  scale  to  kill  en- 
tire programs,  to  item  veto,  to  change 
the  whole  course  of  Government,  and  to 
nullify  the  acts  of  Congress  without  re- 
sort to  accepted  constitutional  practices. 

The  President  obviously  has  seized  the 
initiative  in  this  struggle.  He  has  the 
issue,  and  we  have  the  principle.  The 
issue  is  whether  or  not  inflation  will  be 
curbed,  whether  we  will  continue  deficit 
financing,  or  whether  taxes  will  be 
raised.  The  principle  is  the  survival  of 
representative  government. 

We  need  to  ask  ourselves  the  question : 
Is  there  still  a  place  in  this  modem,  com- 
plex society  for  a  people's  branch  of  gov- 
ernment? Is  it  still  possible  to  have  gov- 
ernment by  consensus? 

We  are  reminded  of  the  words  of  Jus- 
tice Brandeis,  who  said: 


The  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers 
was  adopted  by  the  convention  of  1787,  not 
to  promote  efficiency,  but  to  preclude  the 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  The  purpose  was, 
not  to  avoid  fnctlon.  but  by  means  of  the 
inevitable  friction  Incident  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  governmental  powers  among  three 
departments,  to  save  the  people  from  autoc- 
racy. 

In  this  distribution  of  governmental 
powers,  the  power  to  determine  expen- 
ditures was  properly  assigned  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Founding  Fathers  under- 
stood the  importance  of  that.  Now  we 
are  in  danger  of  losing  that  power  be- 
cause we  have  never  developed  the  me- 
chanics for  controlling  the  budget.  Only 
because  we  have  been  an  incredibly  rich 
Nation  have  we  been  able  to  surrive  a 
situation  in  which  our  income  legislation 
liad  little  correlation  with  our  expendi- 
ture legislation. 

I  think  that  day  has  passed.  We  have 
reached  the  limits  of  our  resources.  Our 
allocation  of  resources  must  now  zero  in 
on  only  those  programs  that  show  a  high 
return  in  the  development  of  our  human 
and  natural  resources. 

Just  recently,  Mr.  President,  we  voted 
65  to  15  to  approve  the  Airport  and  Air- 
ways Development  Act  of  1970  which  in- 
creases the  Federal  participation  in  many 
development  projects  from  50  to  75  per- 
cent. It  doubles  contract  expenditures 
from  $840  milhon  to  $1.68  billion  over  a 
5 -year  period,  and  increases  airport  de- 
velopment grants  from  $280  milhon  to 
$420  million  during  each  of  the  next  2 
years. 

I  voted  against  this  bill — not  t>ecause 
we  have  all  the  airports  we  need  in  Texas, 
and  throughout  the  country — we  prob- 
ably need  more  than  any  other  State  be- 
cause of  the  vast  expanse  of  our  State — 
and  not  because  we  have  completed  mod- 
ernization of  all  the  airports  in  Texas  or 
across  the  Nation — and  certainly  not  be- 
cause I  am  opposed  to  air  travel.  I  voted 
against  airport  funds  so  that  I  can  vote 
for  education  funds  when  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  bill  comes  to  the  floor 
shortly.  I  have  to  set  my  priorities  ac- 
cording to  my  own  sense  of  what  we  can 
and  cannot  afiford. 

We  talk  continuously  about  reordering 
the  President's  priorities.  Apparently 
many  believe  we  can  approve  measures 
such  as  this  one  and  still  have  enough 
left  over  for  everything  we  want  to  do 
in  education,  health,  pollution  control, 
and  other  fields  which  we  complain  the 
President  has  shortchanged  in  his  budget. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  every  Senator — 
and  particularly  those  who  are  currently 
engaged  in  preparing  or  holding  hearings 
on  spending  measures — to  look  at  every 
dollar  he  proposes  to  spend  as  if  it  has 
to  come  out  of  another  program  which 
he  supports.  Because  that  is  exactly 
where  it  must  come  from. 

If  consensus  is  to  work,  then  it  means 
that  each  of  us  must  forego  some 
of  those  priorities  we  deem  supreme,  or 
at  least  moderate  them.  It  means  we  will 
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huve  to  vote  for  some  cuts  and  accept 
some  limitations  on  favorite  programs. 

When  I  introduced  the  Federal  Aid 
H  ^way  Act  this  year,  I  included  almost 
$:  bUllon  less  in  funding  than  the  Senate 
ai (proved  last  year;  and  we  may  well  re- 
di  ice  even  that  figure  in  committee  after 
w}  conclude  our  hearings.  Anyone  who 
hiks  driven  across  my  State  knows  how 
important  highways  are  to  my  constit- 
uents. It  is  not  a  pleasant  task  to  make 
re  ductlons,  but  it  is  a  necessary  task,  and 
ore  that  takes  the  measure  of  our  re- 
sp  onslblllty. 

But  piecemeal  reductions  in  Federal 
pi  ograms  provide  no  permanent  solution 
tc  the  problem  of  regaining  and  retain- 
in  j  Congressional  control  over  Federal 
spending.  We  must  provide  Congress 
w  th  the  means  of  making  an  independ- 
er  t  Judgment  concerning  the  amount  of 
Gjvemment  money  which  should  be 
sp  ent  each  year.  We  need  the  machinery 
tc  Insure  coordination  among  the  various 
cc  tnmittees  which  incur  obligations  and 
m  ike  outlays. 

And     this     coordination     must     be 
aqhleved  without  diminishing  the  bene- 
we  now  derive  from  the  expertise  of 
committees. 

[This  is  not  a  simple  problem.  If  it  were. 
It  ivould  have  been  splved  long  ago.  Mem- 
be  rs  of  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on 
Bi  idget  Control  and  those  of  us  who  are 
St'  idj'lng  the  problem  know  very  well  the 
di  Bculties  In  finding  a  workable  solution. 

But  we  must  have  a  system  to  insure 
when  we  vote  additional  funds  for 
one  program,  we  will  know  exactly 
4ere  we  are  getting  those  funds.  Then 
we  walk  away  from  here  at  ad- 
jobmment,  we  will  all  know  what  we  did 
to  the  total  Federal  budget,  and  why. 

;t  is  safe  to  say  that  no  permanent 
muchinery  will  be  in  operation  in  time 
to  help  us  assert  rational  control  over 
fis;al  1974  spending  in  the  order  of 
pr  oritles.  In  the  absence  of  such  perma- 
nent  machinery,  I  urge  all  committees 
an  d  all  Members  to  exercise  restraint  as 
w«  pass  on  these  measures. 

:  supported  most  of  the  programs 
wlich  have  been  vetoed  or  cut  back  by 
Impoundments.  But  congressional  power 
ov;r  the  purse  Is  too  important  to  our 
sy  Item  of  government  to  be  lost  just  be- 
ca  jse  the  President  can  convince  the  ma- 
jo;  ity  of  Americans  that  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act,  or  the  rural 
environmental  assistance  program,  ts 
nc  t  sufBciently  Important  cc  justify  a  tax 
ini  rease. 

Dn  that  basis,  we  will  lose.  It  wlD  not 
be  a  Democratic  loss  or  a  Republican 
lo;s  It  will  be  a  loss  for  representative 
gcvemment.  It  will  be  a  transfer  of 
po  wer  from  elected  ofBcials  closest  to  the 
pe  jple  they  represent  to  one  man  in  the 
Wiite  House  and  an  army  of  executive 
bu  reaucrats. 

[t  is  not  a  liberal  or  conservative  issue, 

is  it  a  partisan  Issue.  It  is  an  issue 

l^ich  must  be  properly  framed  and  put 

the  American  people,  not  by  Repub- 
and    Democratic    Senators    and 
Representatives,   but  by   U.S.   Senators 
Representatives. 

\dmittedly,  we  face  great  diflBculties 

communicating  our  collective  views  to 
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the  electorate.  We  do  not  speak  with  one 
voice,  we  cannot  command  the  networks 
at  our  whim,  and  whoever  heard  of  a 
charismatic  Congress?  The  public  opin- 
ion surveys  reflect  our  dilemma:  A  recent 
Harris  EoU  indicates  that  the.  public's 
positive  rating  of  Congress  has  fallen  in 
just  6  years  from  64  to  26  percent. 

The  ox  is  clearly  in  the  ditch.  The 
American  people  have  lost  faith  in  their 
Congress,  although  we  are  supposed  to 
be  the  branch  closest  and  most  respon- 
sive to  them. 

I  believe  it  is  not  too  late  to  restore 
that  faith.  I  am  convinced  that  people 
want  to  see  Congress  retain  the  power  of 
the  purse — if  we  can  demonstrate  that 
we  are  still  capable  of  handling  the  job. 
Given  a  fair  hearing,  I  am  convinced 
we  will  win.  But  unless  we  begin  to 
demonstrate  responsibility,  we  are  not 
even  going  to  get  a  hearing. 

We  have  p)ainful  decisions  to  make  if 
we  are  to  recapture  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people — if  we  are  to  avoid 
one-man  government  by  decree. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  SENATE— ADVISORY  COM- 
MISSION ON  INTERGOVERNMEN- 
TAL RELATIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnson)  .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-380,  appoints  the  follow- 
ing Senators  to  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations:  the 
Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Muskie),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGs),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Percy). 


I     ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  67— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  CALL- 
ING ON  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  PRO- 
MOTE NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  A  COM- 
PREHENSIVE   TEST   BAN    TREATY 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  Senators  Mathias,  Hart,  Hum- 
phrey, MusKiE,  Case,  Abottrezk,  Bayh, 
Brooke,  Burdick,  Chttrch,  Clark,  Crans- 
ton, FtJLBRiGHT,  Gravel.  Haskell,  Hat- 
field, Hathaway,  Hughes,  Inouye, 
Javits,  Magnuson,  McGovern,  Mondale, 
Nelson,  Pell,  Proxmire,  Ribicoff,  Stev- 
enson,  Tunney,   Williams,   and  Biden. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows : 
S.  Res.  67 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  committed 
In  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and 
the  Non-ProllTeratlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
Treaty  of  1968  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty: 

Whereas  the  conclusion  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty  will  reinforce  the  Non- 
ProUferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Treaty, 
and  will  fulfill  our  pledge  In  the  Partial  Test 
Ban  Treaty: 


Whereas  there  has  been  significant  prog- 
reae  In  the  detection  and  Identification  of 
underground  nuclear  tests  by  selsmologlcal 
and  other  means;  and 

Whereas  the  SALT  accords  of  1972  have 
placed  quantitative  limitations  on  offensive 
and  defensive  strategic  weapons  and  have 
established  Important  precedents  for  arms 
control  verification  procedures;  and 

Whereas  eau-ly  achievement  of  total  nu- 
clear test  cessation  wotild  have  many  bene- 
ficial consequences;  creating  a  more  favor- 
able International  arms  control  climate;  Im- 
posing further  finite  limits  on  the  nuclear 
arms  race;  releasing  resources  for  domestic 
■needs;  protecting  oiu'  environment  from 
growing  testing  dangers:  making  more  stable 
existing  arms  limitations  agreements;  and 
complementing  the  on-going  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks;  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
'1)  should  propose  an  Immediate  suspension 
on  underground  nuclear  testing  to  remain 
In  effect  so  long  aa  the  Soviet  Union  ab- 
stains from  underground  testing,  and  (2) 
should  set  forth  promptly  a  new  proposal 
to  the  Oovemment  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  other  nations  for  a 
permanent  treaty  to  ban  all  nuclear  tests. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  today  with  Senators  Mathias. 
Hart,  Humphrey,  Muskie.  and  Case,  and 
26  other  Senators  a  resolution  callliig  on 
the  President  to  propose  to  the  Soviet 
Union  an  Immediate  susp)ension  of 
imdergroimd  nuclear  testing,  a  suspen- 
sion to  remain  in  effect  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  abstains  from  testing. 

The  resolution  also  urges  the  President 
to  present  a  new  proposal  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
governments,  a  proposal  based  on  today's 
verification  capabilities  and  not  on 
yesterday's  dogma. 

This  year  will  mark  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1963,  but  it  will  also  mark  the  10th  anni- 
versary of  our  failure  to  achieve  a  per- 
manent halt  to  all  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

It  was  10  years  ago  this  past  December 
that  President  Kennedy  and  Premier 
Khrushchev  began  the  final  round  of 
letters  and  discussions  Uhat  was  to  con- 
clude with  the  signing  of  a  partial  test 
ban  treaty  In  August  1963,  and  its  rati- 
fication by  the  Senate  on  September  24, 
1963. 

Between  the  first  high-level  corre- 
spondence said  the  final  negotiations, 
there  was  strong  suppwrt  voiced  here  In 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Humphrey  and  33 
other  Senators  who  joined  on  May  27  to 
introduce  a  resolution  calling  for  a  lim- 
ited test  ban  treaty.  That  action  offered 
to  the  President  a  clear  statement  of  the 
firm  backing  of  the  Senate. 

Today  we  are  offering  President  Nixon 
a  similar  statement  of  suppwrt  if  he  will 
act  £18  forcefully  and  exp)edltiously  as  did 
President  Kennedy  In  pursuing  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty. 

Addressing  the  Nation,  the  day  after 
the  partial  test  ban  treaty  was  Initiated 
in  Moscow  by  oiu"  chief  negotiator, 
AverUl  Harrlman,  President  Kennedy 
reminded  the  Nation  of  civilization's 
efforts: 

To  escapte  from  the  darkening  prospects 
of  mass  destruction.  Yesterday  a  shaft  of 
light  cut  Into  the  darkness. 
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It  is  time  to  direct  a  brighter,  more 
lasting  light  into  that  darkness  by  i)er- 
manently  ending  all  nuclear  testing. 

This  resolution  is  our  effort  to  con- 
vince this  administration  that  the  Senate 
and  the  people  of  this  Nation  want  and 
will  support  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty.  And  we  believe  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  this  treaty  to  ban  all  tests  should 
be  at  the  top  of  the  President's  agenda 
in  his  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  goal  should  be  to  meet  the  target 
set  by  the  United  Nations  for  completing 
the  agreement  to  end  all  tests — August  5, 
1973_the  10th  anniversary  of  the  par- 
tial test  ban  treaty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  U.N. 
resolutions  to  appear  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  to 
further  that  goal  that  we  recommend  an 
immediate  suspension  of  imdergroimd 
nuclear  weapons  testing,  a  moratorium 
to  remain  in  effect  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  abstains.  Just  as  the  moratorium 
announced  by  President  Kennedy  in  his 
June  10,  1963,  speech  at  American  Uni- 
versity helped  create  a  favorable  negoti- 
ating climate,  so  do  we  believe  a  suspen- 
sion now  will  have  a  similar  effect. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  I 
introduced  Senate  Resolution  230  on 
this  subject.  Senators  Hart  and  Mathias 
introduced  a  similar  resolution.  Senate 
Resolution  273.  Some  28  Senators  co- 
si)onsored  either  one  or  both  of  these 
resolutions.  We  now  have  joined  in  this 
single  resolution  because  it  is  vital  for 
the  Senate  to  reaflBrm  our  support  for 
further  arms  control  agreements  as  the 
best  path  to  relieve  the  tensions  and 
dangers  of  the  nuclear  era. 

The  President  deserves  considerable 
credit  for  negotiating  the  SALT  I  agree- 
ments to  place  quantitative  limits  on 
ABM's  and  on  offensive  weapons  systems. 

However,  approval  of  the  SALT  I 
agreements  adds  a  sense  of  urgency  to 
this  subject,  a  view  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Kissinger,  by  such  inter- 
national authorities  as  Sweden's  am- 
bassador to  the  Geneva  Committee  on 
Disarmament  and  by  numerous  private 
citizens  who  are  experts  in  the  field. 

Dr.  Kissinger  stated  on  May  29  in 
Kiev: 

This  agreement,  If  It  Is  not  followed  on  by 
other  negotiations,  will,  over  a  period  of  time, 
permit  a  qualitative  race  .  .  . 

Ambassador  Myrdal  stated  the  matter 
even  more  succinctly  in  Geneva: 

Only  a  ban  on  further  testing  can  stop  the 
competition  for  qualitative  proliferation:  I.e.. 
the  quest  for  "product  Improvement"  which 
U  the  most  dangerously  destabilizing  element 
in  the  arms  race. 

We  share  those  views  and  believe  that 
a  strong  endorsement  by  the  Senate  of 
this  resolution  will  demonstrate  our  con- 
cern that  there  be  early  action  to  prevent 
any  further  escalation  In  the  qualitative 
arms  race. 

Nor  is  the  Senate  acting  on  a  tabula 
rasa.  For  the  Senate,  not  once,  but  twice 
before,  has  ratified  treaties  pledging  this 
Nation  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of 


testing  for  all  times.  In  the  Partial  Test 
Ban  Treaty  and  then  again  in  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  the  Senate  has 
committed  itself  and  the  Nation  to  that 
pursuit.  In  a  very  real  sense,  we  are 
delinquent  in  our  commitment  to  valid 
international  treaty  obligations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  the 
text  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for, 
since  the  partial  test  ban  treaty  was 
signed,  we  have  been  obligated  to  nego- 
tiate a  permanent  ban  on  all  testing. 
Yet  the  record  of  the  past  10  years  is  one 
of  flagrant  disregard  for  that  commit- 
ment. Every  administration  has  verbally 
pledged  its  determination  to  n^otlate  a 
treaty ;  yet  none  has  offered  a  single  new 
proposal  to  achieve  that  objective.  We 
stand  with  the  same  stale  proposal  at 
Geneva  that  we  put  forward  a  decade  ago. 

In  recognition  of  that  disappointing 
record,  I  sent  a  private  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  prior  to  his  departure  for 
Moscow  last  year,  urging  him  to  raise  the 
subject  with  Soviet  leaders.  Once  again, 
an  opportunity  was  lost,  an  opportunity 
that  could  well  have  produced  not  only 
a  mutual  moratorium  on  testing,  but  re- 
newed negotiations  for  a  permanent 
treaty. 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  President 
wUl  Immediately  begin  the  process  now 
of  preparing  a  new  propiosal  on  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Soviet  Union  so  that  the  up- 
coming visit  of  the  Soviet  Premier  might 
be  the  occasion  for  the  signing  of  a  CTB 
and  the  completion  of  a  vital  step  in  the 
journey  toward  arms  control  and  even- 
tual disarmament. 

Hopefully,  passage  of  this  resolution 
will  elevate  the  negotiations  for  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  treaty  from  the  for- 
gotten level  where  they  now  seem  rele- 
gated, to  the  highest  level  of  priority  on 
the  President's  list  of  arms  control 
measures. 

Since  the  partial  test  ban  treaty  of 
1963,  we  have  announced  the  conduct  of 
over  246  underground  tests  of  nuclear 
weapxtns  and  the  Soviet  Union  has  con- 
ducted over  80.  In  fact,  on  the  average, 
there  have  been  more  nuclear  tests  In 
the  10  years  since  the  treaty  than  in  the 
18  years  that  preceded  it. 

For  those  who  see  the  unparalleled 
disaster  that  would  befall  mankind  In 
the  accidental  or  deliberate  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  time  is  running  short  for 
a  decision  to  halt  their  testing  and  devel- 
opment. 

A  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  would 
represent  both  an  actual  and  a  psycho- 
logical leap  forward  on  the  path  toward 
control  of  the  destructive  might  un- 
leashed by  nuclear  energy. 

First,  a  comprehensive  test  ban  would 
complement  the  SALT  I  agreements  by 
placing  a  sizable  hurdle  on  the  pwtentlsd 
for  qualitative  Improvements  in  nuclear 
armaments. 

It  would  place  an  additional  restraint 
on  the  ever  -more  senseless  pursuit  for 
new  weapons,  bolstered  by  the  agreement 
of  the  Soviet  Union  not  to  build  an  ABM 


network,  the  need  for  new  weapons  la 
illusory. 

The  ABM  treaty  has  voided  the  need 
for  further  improvements  of  ABM  war- 
heads since  the  limit  of  200  to  each  side 
makes  It  absurd  to  justify  testing  for  that 
purpx)se.  No  improvement  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  these  warheads  could  hope  to 
compensate  for  this  confirmed  vulnera- 
bility to  being  overwhelmsd  by  the  sheer 
force  of  numbers.  And  similarly,  with  the 
ABM  treaty,  there  no  longer  exists  the 
threat  that  a  Soviet  ABM  shield  might 
deny  our  already  available  second  strike 
capability  and  thereby  undermine  our 
deterrent. 

Now,  the  illusory  threat  of  an  impene- 
trable anti-ballistic-missile  shield  has 
been  removed  and  the  need  for  new  of- 
fensive weapons  has  therefore  been  re- 
duced substantially.  In  that  situation, 
the  need  for  further  testing  loses  its  ma- 
jor rationale.  For  our  security  is  based 
on  our  capacity  for  deterrence  and  our 
nuclear  striking  force  already  amply 
fulfills  that  requirement. 

More  testing  can  only  undermine  that 
deterrent,  which  even  the  Defense  De- 
partment acknowledges  to  be  fully  sufl3- 
cient.  And  the  past  decade  should  be  evi- 
dence enough  that  unfettered  testing 
does  not  add  to  our  security  but  rather 
diminishes  it. 

Second,  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  would  significantly  strengthen  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty,  which  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  agreement  in 
the  nuclear  era  for  the  preservation  of 
world  peace  and  security.  Yet  its  full  po- 
tential has  never  been  realized. 

For  since  1968,  more  nations  have  de- 
clined than  have  ratified  the  agreement. 
And  It  has  been  mainly  those  nations 
with  the  capacity  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons  which  have  remained  aloof  from 
the  treaty. 

These  nations  argue  convincingly  that 
there  is  both  hyproclsy  and  arrogance  in 
the  demand  that  they  adhere  to  the 
treaty  while  the  superpowers  blithely 
engage  in  unrestrainec*  underground 
testing. 

And  the  impact  of  the  CTB  would  not 
be  felt  by  the  smaller  nations  alone. 
Whatever  hope  there  is  of  bringing 
France  and  China  into  the  frame  of  arms 
control  agreements  surely  would  be 
strengthened  by  demonstrating  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  give  up  further  underground 
weapons  testing.  Even  if  China  and 
France  fail  to  join  now  In  a  CTB.  it  still 
is  in  our  security  interest  and  would 
hasten  the  day  when  nuclear  testing 
would  be  ended  everywhere. 

There  are  today  five  nations  which 
possess  the  power  to  trigger  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  Nine  years  ago.  there  were 
four.  It  was  then  that  President  Ken- 
nedy said: 

I  am  haunted  by  the  feeling  that  by  1970. 
unless  we  are  successful,  there  may  be  ten 
nuclear  powers  instead  of  four,  and  by  1975. 
fifteen  or  twenty  ...  I  see  the  possibility  in 
the  1970's  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  having  to  face  a  world  in  which  fifteen 
or  twenty  nations  may  have  these  weapons.  I 
regard  that  as  the  greatest  possible  danger. 

The  specter  that  he  foresaw  is  slowly 
being  realized  and  today  there  are  a  half 
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i  dozen  nations  which  stand  at  the 
threshold  of  entering  the  nuclear  club. 

Can  anyone  doubt  that  we  as  well  as 
ill  nations  would  be  far  less  secure  were 
we  to  continue  to  develop  modest  refine- 
nents  in  our  nuclear  stockpile  at  the  cost 
)f  seeing  nuclear  weapons  in  the  hands 
)f  Germany  and  Japan,  Israel  and  Egypt, 
}r  India  and  Pakistan? 

Foregoing  further  nuclear  testing  may 
je  the  firmest  and  most  security-minded 
itep  that  we  can  take  if  it  brings  with  it 
.he  reinforcement  of  the  NonproUfera- 
ion  Treaty. 

Third,  halt  to  undergroimd  nuclear 
;esting  would  eliminate  a  continuing 
environmental  hazard. 

The  State  Department  has  commented 
haU- 

The  environmental  issue  .  .  .  cannot  by 
tself  be  an  overriding  reason  for  our  adopt- 
'.  ng  a  moratorium. 

While  it  may  not  be  the  overriding 
:  eason.  It  is  an  important  benefit  that 

(Tould  result  from  an  end  to  testing. 
'Thus,  ACDA  Deputy  Director  Philip 
i'arley.  testifying  last  May  before  the 
Itenate  Foreign  Relations  Arms  Control 
I  Subcommittee  listed  it  as  one  of  the  four 
important  advantages  of  a  CTB. 

The  Stockholm  Conference  on  the  En- 
vironment this  past  Jime  reaffirmed  Its 
concern  on  this  subject,  passing  a  reso- 
1  Lition  calling  for  an  end  to  all  testing. 

For  despite  aD  of  the  precautions  and 
J 11  of  the  safeguards  devised  by  the 
i  itomlc  Energy  Commission,  one  of  every 
1  our  underground  tests  has  vented.  And 
there  are  other  environmental  risks  as 
veil.  While  the  Carmlkin  test  did  not 
I  roduce  the  earthquake  and  tidal  wave 
\rhich  was  thought  possible  by  a  1968 
lanel  of  eminent  scientists,  the  danger 
( f  this  occurring  in  another  test  still  re- 
I  lalns.  And  the  massive  power  unleashed 
l  y  nuclear  testing  carries  unknown  risks 
t )  the  environment,  risks  that  we  discover 
only  after  the  tests  have  occurred.  We 
e  re  too  little  versed  In  the  delicate  bal- 
8  nee  of  man  and  energy  on  this  planet 
t)  continue  to  take  such  risks  with  our 
e  avironment. 

Finally,  the  conclusion  of  a  compre- 
tenaive  test  ban  treaty  would  expand 
and  encourage  the  potential  for  addl- 
t  onal  steps  toward  nuclear  disarmament. 

It  would  be  a  clear  signal  to  the  world 
tiat  the  superpowers  are  in  earnest  in 
tielr  determination  to  wind  down  the 
r  uclear  arms  race.  It  would  help  foster 
a  new  political  climate  encouraging  all 
r  ations  to  move  in  the  direction  of  dis- 
a  rmament.  And  It  would  be  a  strong  In- 
c  sntive  for  reaching  an  early  agreement 
li  the  second  round  of  the  Strategic 
t  rms  Limitations  Talks. 

These  are  the  substantial  and  com- 
pelling reasons  why  a  comprehensive 
t  !st  ban  treaty  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
I  hited  States  and  all  mankind  and  why 
I  believe  the  Senate  should  go  on  record 
e  icouraging  steps  leading  to  the  attain- 
n  lent  of  that  objective. 

And  today,  the  steadfast  demand  for 
cn-slte  inspections,  has  lost  whatever 
s  imblance  of  logic  it  ever  possessed.  In 
1  )63.  the  U.S.  bargaining  position  rested 
0 1  the  reqxiirement  for  seven  on-site  in- 
s  )ectlons  in  order  to  deter  Soviet  cheat- 
lig.  The  Soviet  Union  would  permit  a 


maximum  of  three.  At  that  impasse  of 
questionable  significance,  the  negotia- 
tions for  a  CTB  were  derailed. 

Now  it  is  10  years  later.  And  today  the 
technology  is  vastly  different  and  the 
stage  for  negotiation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  vastly  different. 

The  most  obvious  signs  of  those 
changes  are  the  SALT  agreements  which 
passed  this  body  last  session.  For  these 
treaties,  the  ABM  Treaty,  and  the  In- 
terim Agreement  on  offensive  weapons 
systems,  represent  a  marked  shift  in  the 
relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  basic  affir- 
mation of  confidence  in  our  capacity  to 
verify  adherence  to  them.  Both  of  these 
treaties  involve  delicate  questions  of  bal- 
ance and  in  neither  did  the  United  States 
believe  that  on-site  inspection  was  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  holding 
up  the  agreements.  Every  relevant  U.S. 
official — from  the  Defense  Department 
to  the  CIA  to  the  State  Department  to 
Henry  Kissinger  has  testified  that  na- 
tional means  of  verification  are  adequate 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  to  insure  that  cheating  does 
not  take  place. 

What  they  are  saying  is  that  based  on 
our  highly  sophisticated  satellite  photog- 
raphy, and  other  intelligence  gathering 
techniques,  the  risk  of  discovery  of  any 
cheating  outweighs  from  the  Soviet  view- 
point any  benefits  they  might  obtain. 

And  they  have  set  up  a  process  in 
which  both  sides  agree  not  to  interfere 
with  national  means  of  inspection  and 
both  sides  agree  not  to  disguise  or  in  any 
other  way  block  verification.  Suspicions 
of  any  sort  can  be  brought  before  a 
standing  commission  and  if  we  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  explanation  then  we 
have  the  right  under  the  treaty  to  with- 
draw. 

So  it  is  that  we  have  the  very  persua- 
sive comments  of  Dr.  Kissinger  that — 
We  are  confident  that  national  means  of 
verification  are  sufficient  to  monitor  the  nu- 
merical limitations  of  this  agreement  ...  we 
are  confident  that  the  national  means  of 
verification  are  sufficient  to  give  us  the  high- 
est degree  of  confidence  that  this  agreement 
will  be  lived  up  to,  or  that  we  will  know  It 
almost  Immediately  If  It  Is  not  lived  up  .  .  . 

Dr.  Kissinger  was  supported  strongly 
in  this  by  ACDA  Director,  Ambassador 
Gerard  Smith,  who  said: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  If  I  had  my  "druthers" 
and  could  have  on-site  Inspection  Instead 
of  our  present  national  means,  there  would 
be  no  question  in  my  mind  that  we  would 
be  much  better  off  with  national  means  of 
verification. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  will  have  com- 
mitments from  the  Soviets  not  to  Interfere 
with  those  national  means  of  verification 
and  not  to  take  measures  to  conceal  their 
operation  so  as  to  prevent  the  working  of 
natlOTial  means  of  verification  .  .  . 

These  very  strong  statements,  re- 
peated in  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  and  Armed  Services 
Committees,  emphasized  the  exceptional 
improvement  in  our  nonseismic  capabil- 
ities for  determining  whether  the  Soviets 
are  violating  agreements.  For  the  use  of 
satellites  for  intelligence  gathering  has 
become  a  fine  art,  providing  closeup 
photos  that  are  now  capable  of  distin- 
guishing details  down  to  a  matter  of  feet. 


Thus,  in  1971,  the  Defense  Department 
announced  its  conclusions  concerning 
Soviet  missile  buildups  by  satellite  photos 
that  disclosed  a  change  of  a  few  feet  in 
the  diameter  of  Soviet  misipile  silos. 

All  of  these  methods  otf  intelligence 
gathering  have  been  refined  in  the  past 
10  years.  And  all  of  them  are  applicable 
to  monitoring  compliance  with  a  test  ban 
treaty. 

And  they  do  not  include  the  seismic 
verification  capabilities  which  have  been 
refined  tenfold  since  1963.  Seismological 
experts  have  testified  convincingly  that 
present  methods  of  detection  are  ade- 
quate to  locate  and  identify  all  but  the 
smallest  underground  events.  A  1971  re- 
port on  hearings  held  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Con- 
trol concluded  that — 

Enormous  advances  have  been  made  ta 
seismology  so  that  It  Is  now  possible,  through 
seismic  means  alone,  to  Identify  under- 
ground explosions  to  a  degree  unknown  five 
years  ago  (and)  even  presently  deployed 
systems  are  vastly  supperlor  to  those  de- 
ployed a  few  years  ago. 

Also,  the  summary  of  the  Woods  Hole 
seminar  of  the  Advanced  Research  Proj- 
ect Administration  of  DOD  reported  a 
consensus  that  the  current  state  of  the 
art  included  the  ability  to  identify  most 
underground  explosions  down  to  the  level 
of  2  kilotons  in  hard  rock. 

Dr.  Franklin  A.  Long,  former  Assist- 
ant Director  for  Science  and  Technology 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  also  described  the  new  seismo- 
logical ability  last  year  as  being  ex- 
tremely close  to  the  situation  when  we 
can  distinguish  between  earthquake  and 
nuclear  explosion  whenever  we  can 
detect  an  underground  disturbance. 

In  that  situation,  on-site  inspection 
becomes  virtually  meaningless  as  a  guar- 
antee against  cheating,  DOD  witnesses 
before  the  Joint  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee testified  in  1971  that  on-site  In- 
spections were  only  marginally  effective. 
If  the  disturbance  is  too  small  to  de- 
tect, then  there  would  be  no  reason  to 
ask  for  an  inspection.  And  if  we  were 
able  to  detect  it,  then  we  also  could 
identify  it  as  a  nuclear  test  without  on- 
site  inspection. 

There  also  are  new  developments  in 
the  environmental  field  which  add  to  our 
belief  that  on-site  inspection  Is  no  long- 
er a  legitimate  obstacle  to  concluding 
a  test  ban  treaty.  As  part  of  last  year's 
environmental  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
earthquake  measurement  instruments 
will  be  Installed  in  each  country.  These 
black  boxes  and  the  Soviet  agreement 
for  U.S.  scientists  to  install  them  in  the 
Soviet  Union  might  provide  added  con- 
fidence to  the  United  States  in  policing 
a  CBT. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
vironment agreement  fact  sheet  and 
memorandum  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
sults of  these  developments  in  our  tech- 
nology perhaps  was  summarized  best  in 
a  statement  by  a  Committee  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists. 
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The  committee  included  Adrian  Fisher, 
former  Deputy  Director  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency;  Herbert 
York,  former  Director  of  Defense  Re- 
search and  Engineering  under  Presidents 
Eisenhower  and  Kennedy;  Morton  Hal- 
perin,  former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Arms  Control  and  Policy  Planning 
under  President  Johnson  and  senior  staff 
member  of  the  National  Security  Council 
under  President  Nixon;  Herbert  Scoville, 
Jr.,  former  Deputy  Director  for  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency;  George  Rathjens,  former 
Deputy  Director  of  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Administration;  Franklin  Long, 
former  Assistant  Director  for  Science  and 
Technology  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency ;  George  KIstiakowsky, 
Science  Advisor  to  President  Elsenhower; 
and  Marvin  L.  Goldberger,  former  chair- 
man of  the  Strategic  Weapons  Panel  of 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Advocating  a  treaty  without  requiring 
on-site  inspection,  their  statement  read: 

Given  recent  Improvements  In  seismology 
and  other  means  of  detection,  we  believe  that 
the  United  States  would  detect  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  a  test  ban  treaty  long  before  the  So- 
viets could  carry  out  enough  tests  to  score 
a  breakthrough  that  would  threaten  the 
stability  of  the  nuclear  balance  .  .  .  Without 
any  on-site  Inspections,  clandestine  cheating 
Is  far  less  plausible  now  than  it  would  have 
been  In  1963  with  on-site  Inspections  when 
President  Kennedy  urged  such  a  treaty. 

I  ask  that  the  full  statement  and  other 
articles  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  these 
statements  reflect  a  widely  held  view  in 
the  scientific  community  that  no  nation 
could  undertake  tests  of  more  than  a 
few  kilotons  with  any  confidence  that 
they  would  go  undetected. 

Finally,  it  might  be  noted  that  noth- 
ing in  the  track  recora  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  its  treaty  relations  with  this 
Nation  since  1963  would  challenge  the 
presumption  that  they  intend  to  bide 
by  their  treaty  obligations.  Neither  in 
the  partial  test  ban  treaty,  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty,  the  sea-beds  treaty, 
the  outer  space  treaty,  nor  in  the  SALT 
agreements  has  there  been  a  require- 
ment for  onsite  inspection  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  yet  there  has  been  no  deliberate 
violation  reported  of  any  of  these  trea- 
ties. Nor  has  the  absence  of  that  require- 
ment jeopardized  our  security  in  any 
way. 

What  does  exist  within  these  treaties 
is  a  withdrawal  clause  and  particularly 
within  the  SALT  agreements,  a  detailed 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
sultative commission  whose  function  it 
is  to  provide  a  forum  for  queries  which 
might  be  raised  by  either  side  in  its  mon- 
itoring of  adherence  to  an  agreement. 

Any  question  or  doubt  which  could  not 
be  resolved  would  provide  the  rationale 
for  invocation  of  the  withdrawal  clause. 
But  more  Important,  the  risk  to  the  So- 
viet Union,  in  light  of  our  seismological 
satellite  photography  and  traditional  in- 
teUigence-gathering  methods  is  Inunense. 
Even  tests  at  the  lowest  possible  level  of 
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strength  would  be  liable  to  error  and 
exposure,  as  our  own  incidents  of  vent- 
ing over  the  past  decade  have  shown. 
And  the  potential  benefit  of  any  indi- 
vidual test  is  so  negligible  that  It  would 
be  outweighed  a  hundredfold  by  the  re- 
actions which  would  occur  should  the 
cheating  be  discovered. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  vested  inter- 
est in  the  network  of  arms  control  agree- 
ments which  have  been  erected  so  care- 
fully over  the  past  decade.  They  know 
that  this  carefiilly  balanced  superstruc- 
ture would  come  tumbling  at  the  first 
Indication  of  a  treaty  violation.  And  they 
know  that  the  present  state  of  verifica- 
tion makes  the  risk  of  discovery  enor- 
mous. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  believe  that 
It  is  imperative  that  the  issue  of  verifica- 
tion no  longer  stand  in  the  way  of  a  goal 
that  all  nations  and  all  rational  men 
must  accept,  the  goal  of  an  end  to  nu- 
clear weapons  testing. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to  take 
the  lead  in  achieving  that  goal,  in  light- 
ing once  more  darkness,  in  helping  to 
assure  that  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  have  an  opportunity  to 
live  free  from  the  threat  of  nuclear  de- 
struction. 

ExHrarr  1 

Treatt  Banning  Nuclear  Weapons  Tests  In 
Atmosphere,  In  OtrrER  Space  and  Under 
Water 

(partial  TEXT) 

Preamble:  The  governments  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  &  Northern  Ireland,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "original  parties," 

Proclaiming  as  their  principal  aim  the 
speediest  possible  achievement  of  an  agree- 
ment on  general  and  complete  disarmament 
under  strict  international  control  In  accord- 
ance with  the  objectives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, which  would  put  an  end  to  the  arma- 
ments race  and  eliminate  the  Incentive  to 
the  production  and  testing  of  all  kinds  of 
weapons.  Including  nuclear  weapons, 

Seeking  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of 
all  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all 
time,  determined  to  continue  negotiations 
to  this  end,  and  desiring  to  put  an  end  to  the 
contamination  of  man's  environment  by 
man's  environment  by  radioactive  sub- 
stances. 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  I:  1.  Each  of  the  parties  to  this 
treaty  undertakes  to  prohibit,  to  prevent,  and 
not  to  carry  out  any  nuclear  weapon  test  ex- 
plosion, or  any  other  nuclear  explosion  at 
any  place  under  its  Jurisdiction  or  control : 

A.  In  the  atmosphere,  beyond  Its  limits,  In- 
cluding outer  space,  or  under  water,  includ- 
ing territorial  waters  or  high  seas;  or 

B.  In  any  other  environment  If  such  explo- 
sion causes  radioactive  debris  to  be  present 
outside  the  territorial  limits  of  the  state  un- 
der whose  Jurisdiction  or  control  such  explo- 
sion Is  conducted.  It  is  understood  In  this 
connection  that  the  prov^lons  of  this  sub- 
paragraph are  without  prejudice  to  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  resulting  in  the  permanent 
banning  of  all  nuclear  test  explosions  Includ- 
ing all  such  explosions  underground,  the  con- 
clusion of  which,  as  the  parties  have  stated 
In  the  preamble  to  this  treaty,  they  seek  to 
achieve. 

2.  Each  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty  under- 
takes furthermore  to  refrain  from  causing, 
encouraging,  or  In  any  way  participating  in, 
the  carrying  out  of  any  nuclear  weapon  test 
explosion,  or  any  other  nuclear  explosion, 
anywhere  which  would  take  place  In  any  of 
the  environments  described,  or  have  the  ef- 
fect referred  to  in  Paragraph  1  of  thla  article. 


Article  II :  1.  Any  party  may  propose  amend- 
ments to  this  treaty.  The  text  of  any  pro- 
posed amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
depositary  governments  which  shall  circulate 
it  to  all  parties  to  this  treaty.  Thereafter.  If 
requested  to  do  so  by  V3  or  more  of  the  par- 
ties, the  depositary  governments  shall  con- 
vene a  conference,  to  which  they  shall  Invite 
all  the  parties,  to  consider  such  amendment. 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  treaty  must  be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all 
parties  to  this  treaty.  Including  the  votes  of 
all  of  the  original  parties.  The  amendment 
shall  enter  into  force  for  all  parties  upon  the 
deposit  of  Instruments  of  ratification  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  parties,  including  the  In- 
struments of  ratification  of  aU  the  original 
parties. 

Article  III:  1.  This  treaty  shall  be  open  to 
all  states  for  signature.  Any  state  which  does 
not  sign  this  treaty  before  Its  entry  Into  force 
in  accordance  with  Paragraph  3  of  this  article 
may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

2.  This  treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  signatory  states.  Instruments  of  rati- 
fication and  Instruments  of  accession  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  governments  of  the  ori- 
ginal  parties.   .   .   . 

3.  This  treaty  shall  enter  into  force  after 
Its  ratification  by  all  the  original  parties  and 
the  deposit  of  their  Instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion. 

4.  For  states  whose  instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion or  accession  are  deposited  subsequent  to 
the  entry  into  force  of  this  treaty,  it  shall 
enter  Into  force  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of 
their  Instruments  of  ratification  or  acces- 
sion. .  .  . 

Article  IV:  This  treaty  shall  be  of  unlimit- 
ed duration. 

Each  party  shall  in  exercising  Its  national 
sovereignty  have  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  treaty  If  it  decides  that  extraordinary 
events,  related  to  the  subject  matters  of  this 
treaty,  have  Jeopardized  the  supreme  In- 
terests of  Its  country.  It  shall  give  notice  of 
such  withdrawal  to  all  other  parties  to  the 
treaty  3  months  In  advance. 

Article  V:  This  treaty,  of  which  the  Eng- 
lish and  Russian  texts  are  equally  authentic, 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  de- 
positary governments.  .  .  . 

final  test  of  non-proliferatjon  treaty 

This  Is  the  complete  text  of  the  final  and 
approved  draft  of  the  "Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Prollferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons"  (new  lan- 
guage is  Indicated  In  Italics;  deleti.ons  are 
noted  in  brackets  where  they  occur)  : 

The  states  concluding  this  treaty,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "parties  of  the 
treaty." 

Considering  the  devastation  that  would  be 
visited  upon  all  mankind  by  a  nuclear  war 
and  the  consequent  need  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  avert  the  danger  of  such  a  war  and 
to  take  measures  to  safeguard  the  security 
of  peoples. 

Believing  that  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  seriously  enhance  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war. 

In  conformity  with  resoUitions  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  calling  for 
the  conclusion  of  en  agreement  on  the  pre- 
vention of  wider  dissemination  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Undertaking  to  cooperate  In  facilitating 
the  application  of  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards  on  peaceful  nu- 
clear activities. 

Expressing  their  support  for  research,  de- 
velopment and  other  efforts  to  further  the 
application,  within  a  framework  of  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  safeguards 
system,  of  the  principle  of  safeguarding  ef- 
fectively the  flow  of  source  and  special  fis- 
sionable materials  by  use  of  instruments  and 
other  techniques  at  certain  strategic  pwlnts. 

Affirming  the  principle  that  the  benefits  of 
applications  of  nuclear  technology.  Including 
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any  technological  by-products  whlcli  may  be 
derived  by  nuclear-weapon  states  from  the 
development  of  nuclear  explosive  devices, 
should  be  available  for  peaceful  purposes  to 
all  parties  to  the  treaty,  whether  nuclear- 
weapon  or  non-nuclear-weapon  states. 

Convinced  that.  In  furtherance  of  this 
principle,  all  parties  to  the  treaty  are  entitled 
to  participate  In  the  fullest  possible  exchange 
of  scientific  Information  for,  and  to  con- 
tribute alone  or  in  cooperation  with  other 
states  to,  the  further  development  of  the  ap- 
plications of  atomic  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes, 

[One  paragraph  deleted] 
Declaring  their  intention  to  achieve  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  cessation  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  and  to  undertake  effective 
measures  in  the  direction  of  nuclear  dis- 
armament. 

Urging  the  cooperation  of  all  states  In  the 
attainment  of  this  objective. 

Recalling  the  determination  expressed  by 
the  parties  to  the  1963  treaty  banning  nu- 
clear weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in 
outer  space  and  under  water  in  its  preamble 
to  seek  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all 
test  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all 
time  and  to  continue  negotiations  to  this 
;nd. 

Desiring  to  further  the  easing  of  Interna- 
tional tension  and  the  strengthening  of  trust 
between  states  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ces- 
sation of  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weap- 
ans,  the  liquidation  of  all  their  existing 
stockpiles,  and  the  elimination  from  national 
irsenals  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the  means 
3f  their  delivery  pursuant  to  a  treaty  on  gen- 
sral  and  complete  disarmament  under  strict 
ind  effective  International  control. 
I  One  paragraph  deleted] 
Recalling  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  states  must 
refrain  in  their  international  relations  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  terri- 
torial integrity  or  political  independence  of 
my  state,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsist- 
;nt  with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 
%nd  that  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
jf  international  peace  and  security  are  to  be 
oromoted  with  the  least  diversion  for  arma- 
ments of  the  world's  human  and  economic 
•esources. 
Have  agreed  as  follows: 
Article  I.  Each  nuclear-weapon  state  party 
X)  the  treaty  undertakes  not  to  transfer  to 
iny  recipient  whatsoever  nuclear  weapons 
>r  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  control 
)ver  such  weapons  or  explosive  devices  di- 
■ectly,  or  Indirectly;  and  not  In  any  way  to 
isslst,  encourage  or  Induce  any  non-nuclear- 
ureapon  state  to  manufacture  or  otherwise 
tcqulre  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
>xpIoslve  devices,  or  control  over  such  weap- 
>ns  or  explosive  devices. 

Article  II.  Each  non-nuclear-weapon  state 
)Rrty  to  the  treaty  undertakes  not  to  receive 
•he  transfer  from  any  transferor  whatsoever 
>f  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  explo- 
Hve  devices  or  of  control  over  efech  weapons 
>r  explosive  devices  directly,  orH^dlrectly; 
lot  to  manufacture  or  otherwise  acquire  nu- 
:lear  weapons  or  other  nuclear  expa>slve  de- 
Ices;  and  not  to  seek  or  receive  arty  assist- 
ince  In  the  manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons 
iir  other  nuclear  explosive  devices. 

Article  III.    1.  Each  non-nuclear -weapon 
\  tate  party  to  the  treaty  undertakes  to  ac- 
'  ept  safeguards,  as  set  forth  in  an  agreement 
o  be  negotiated  and  concluded  with  the  In- 
erruitioTial  Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Statute  of  the  International 
itomic    Energy    Agency    arid    the    Agency's 
afeguards  system,  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
11/  verification  of  the  fulfillment  of  its  ob- 
ligations assumed  under  this  treaty  with  a 
Hew  to  preventing  diversion  of  nuclear  en- 
i  rgy  from  peaceful  uses  to  nuclear  weapons 
itr   other   nuclear   explosive   devices.   Proce- 
i\ures  for  the  safeguards  required   by  this 


article  shall  be  followed  toith  respect  to 
source  or  special  fissionable  material  wheth- 
er it  is  being  produced,  processed  or  used  in 
any  principal  nuclear  facility  or  is  outside 
any  such  facility.  The  safeguards  required 
by  this  article  shall  be  applied  on  all  source 
or  special  fissionable  material  in  all  peaceful 
nuclear  activities  within  the  territory  of  such 
state,  under  its  jurisdiction,  or  carried  out 
under  its  control  anywhere. 

2.  Each  state  party  to  the  treaty  under- 
takes not  to  provide:  (a)  source  or  special  fis- 
sionable material  or  (b)  equipment  or  mate- 
rial especially  designed  or  prepared  for  the 
processing,  use  or  production  of  special  fis- 
sionable material,  to  any  non-nucltar-weap- 
on  state  for  peaceful  purposes,  unless  the 
source  or  special  fissionable  material  shall  be 
subject  to  the  safeguards  required  by  this 
article. 

3.  The  safeguards  required  by  this  article 
shall  be  implemented  in  a  manner  designed 
to  comply  v!ith  article  IV  of  this  treaty,  and 
to  avoid  hampering  the  economic  or  tech- 
nological development  of  the  parties  or  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  the  field  of  peace- 
ful nuclear  activities,  including  the  interna- 
tional exchange  of  nuclear  material  and 
equipment,  for  the  processing,  use  or  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  material  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses in  accordance  with  the  prorHsions  of 
this  article  and  the  principle  of  safeguarding 
set  forth  in  the  preamble. 

4.  on-nuclear -weapon  states  party  to  the 
treaty  shall  conclude  agreements  with  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  article  either  in- 
dividually or  together  vHth  other  states  in 
accordance  with  the  Statute  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Negotiation 
of  such  agreements  shall  commence  within 
180  days  from  the  original  entry  into  force 
of  this  treaty.  For  states  depositing  their  in- 
struments of  ratification  or  accession  after 
the  180-day  period,  negotiation  of  such 
agreements  shall  commence  not  later  than 
the  date  of  such  deposit.  Such  agreements 
shall  enter  into  force  not  later  than  18 
months  after  the  date  of  initiation  of  nego- 
tiations. 

Article  IV.  1.  Nothing  in  this  treaty  shall 
be  Interpreted  as  affecting  the  Inalienable 
right  of  all  the  parties  to  the  treatv  to  de- 
velop research,  production  and  use  of" nuclear 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  without  dis- 
crimination and  In  conformity  with  articles 
I  and  n  of  this  treaty. 

2.  All  the  parties  to  the  treaty  undertake 
to  facilitate,  and  have  the  right  to  partici- . 
pate  in,  the  fullest  possible  exchange  0f 
equipment,  materials  and  scientific  and 
technological  information  for  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy.  Parties  to  the  treaty 
in  a  position  to  do  so  shall  also  cooperate  in 
contributing  alone  or  together  with  other 
states  cr  international  organizations  to  the 
further  development  of  the  applications  of 
nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes,  espe- 
cially in  the  territories  of  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states  party  to  the  treaty,  with  due 
consideration  for  the  needs  of  the  develop- 
ing areas  of  the  world. 

Article  V.  Each  party  io  this  treaty  under- 
takes to  \word  "cooperate"  deleted]  take 
appropriate  measures  to  ensure  that,  in 
accordance  with  this  treaty,  under  appro- 
priate intemationml  observation  and  through 
appropriate  international  procedures,  poten- 
tial benefits  from  any  peaceful  applications 
of  nuclear  explosions  will  be  made  available 
{words  "through  appropriate  international 
procedures"  deleted]  to  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  party  to  this  treaty  en  a  non-discrim- 
inatory basis  and  that  the  charge  to  such 
parties  for  the  explosive  devices  used  will  be 
as  low  as  possible  and  exclude  any  charge 
for  research  and  development.  [One  sentence 
deleted]  Non-nuclear-weapon  states  party  to 
the  treaty  shall  be  able  to  obtain  such  bene- 
fits, pursuant  to  a  special  international  agree- 
ment or  agreements,  through  an  appropriate 


international  body  with  adequate  represen- 
tation of  non-nuclear-weapon  states.  Negoti- 
ations on  this  subject  shall  commence  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  treaty  enters  into 
force.  Non-nuclsar-weapon  states  party  to 
the  treaty  so  desiring  may  also  obtain  such 
benefits  pursuant  to  bilateral  agreements. 

Article  VI.  Each  of  the  parvies  to  the  treaty 
undertakes  to  pursue  negotiations  in  good 
faith  on  effective  measures  [word  "regard- 
ing" deleted]  relating  to  cessation  of  the  nu- 
clear arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to  nu- 
clear disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty  on  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  under  strict 
and  effective  international  control. 

Article  VII.  Nothing  in  this  treaty  affects 
the  right  of  any  group  of  states  to  conclude 
regional  treaties  in  order  to  assure  the  total 
absence  of  nuclear  weapons  in  their  respec- 
tive territories. 

Article  VIII  [formerly  Article  V).  1.  Any 
party  to  the  treaty  may  propose  amendments 
to  this  treaty.  The  text  of  any  proposed 
amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  de- 
positary governments  which  shall  circulate 
It  to  all  parties  to  the  treaty.  Thereupon,  If 
requested  to  do  so  by  1/3  or  more  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaty,  the  depositary  govern- 
ments shall  convene  a  conference,  to  which 
they  shall  invite  all  the  parties  to  the  treaty, 
to  consider  such  an  amendment. 

2.  Any  amendment  to  this  treaty  must  be 
approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all 
the  parties  to  the  treaty,  including  the  votes 
of  all  nuclear-weapon  states  party  to  the 
treaty  and  all  other  parties  which,  on  the 
date  amendment  is  circulated,  are  members 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency.  The  amend- 
ment shall  enter  Into  force  [words  "all 
parties'  'deleted]  each  party  that  deposits  its 
instrument  of  ratification  of  the  amendment 
upon  the  deposit  of  such  Instruments  of  rati- 
fication of  all  nuclear-weapon  states  party  to 
the  treaty  and  all  other  parties  which,  on 
the  date  the  amendment  is  circulated,  are 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  There- 
after, it  shall  enter  into  force  for  any  other 
party  upon  the  deposit  of  its  insiTument  of 
ratification  of  the  amendment. 

3.  5  years  after  the  entry  Into  force  of 
this  treaty,  a  conference  of  parties  to  the 
treaty  shall  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
in  order  to  review  the  operation  of  this  treaty 
with  a  view  to  assuring  that  the  purposes 
of  the  preamble  and  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  are  being  realized.  At  intervals  of  5 
years  thereafter,  a  majority  of  the  parties 
to  the  treaty  may  obtain,  by  submitting  a 
proposal  to  this  effect  to  the  depositary  gov- 
emments,  the  convening  of  further  confer- 
ences with  the  same  objective  of  reviewing 
the  operation  of  the  treaty. 

Article  rx  [formerly  Article  VI].  1.  ThU 
treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  states  for  signa- 
ture. Any  state  which  does  not  sign  the  treaty 
before  Its  entry  into  force  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  3  of  this  article  may  accede  to  It 
at  any  time. 

2.  This  treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  signatory  states.  Instruments  of  rati- 
fication and  Instruments  of  accession  shall 
be  deposited  with  the  governments  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
em  Ireland  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
which  are  hereby  designated  the  depositary 
governments. 

3.  This  treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  after 
its  ratification  by  [words  "all  nuclear-weapon 
states  signatory  to  this  treaty"  deleted]  the 
states,  the  governments  of  which  are  desig- 
nated depositaries  of  the  treaty,  and  40 
other  states  signatory  to  this  treaty  and  the 
deposit  of  their  Instruments  of  ratification. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  treaty,  a  nuclear- 
weapon  state  Is  one  which  has  manufactured 
and  exploded  a  nuclear  weapon  or  other  nu- 
clear explosive  device  prior  to  Jan.  1,  1967. 

4.  For  states  whose  Instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion or  accession  are  deposited  subsequent  to 
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the  entry  Into  force  of  this  treaty.  It  shall 
enter  Into  force  on  the  date  of  the  depKislt 
of  their  Instruments  of  ratification  or  acces- 
sion. 

5  The  depoHltary  governments  shall 
promptly  Inform  all  signatory  and  acceding 
states  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the  date 
of  deposit  of  each  Instrument  of  ratification 
or  of  accession,  the  date  of  the  entry  Into 
force  of  this  treaty,  and  the  date  of  receipt 
of  any  requests  for  convening  a  conference 
or  other  notices. 

6.  This  treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
depositary  governments  pursuant  to  Article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  X  [formerly  Article  VII].  [One  sen- 
tence ("This  treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited 
duration.")  deleted.]  1.  Each  party  shall.  In 
exercising  its  national  sovereignty,  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  from  the  treaty  If  It  decides 
that  extraordinary  events,  related  to  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  this  treaty,  have  Jeopardized 
the  supreme  Interests  of  Its  country.  It  shall 
give  notice  of  such  withdrawal  to  all  other 
parties  to  the  treaty  and  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  3  months  In  advance. 
Such  notice  shall  Include  a  statement  of  the 
extraordinary  events  It  regards  as  having 
Jeopardized  Its  supreme  Interests. 

2.  25  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  treaty,  a  conference  shall  be  convened  to 
decide  whether  the  treaty  shall  continiLe  in 
force  indefinitely,  or  shall  be  extended  for  an 
additional  fixed  period  or  periods.  This  deci- 
sion shall  be  taken  by  a  majority  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaty. 

Article  XI  [formerly  Article  VIII ].  This 
treaty,  the  English,  Russian,  French,  Spanish 
and  Chinese  texts  of  which  are  equally 
authentic,  shall  be  deposited  In  the  archives 
of  the  depositary  governments.  Duly  certified 
copies  of  this  treaty  shall  be  transmitted  by 
the  depositary  governments  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  signatory  and  acceding  states. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized,  have  signed  this  treaty. 

3.    POWERS    PLEDGE    SECURITY    OF    NON-NUCLEAR 
NATIONS 

The  UN  Security  Council  June  19  adopted 
a  resolution  welcoming  pledges  by  the  U.S., 
USSR  and  Britain  to  act  "Immediately" 
through  the  Council  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
attack  or  threat  of  such  an  attack  on  non- 
nuclear-weapon  states.  The  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution was  10-0  with  5  abstentions.  Those 
abstaining  were  Algeria,  Brazil,  France,  India 
and  Pakistan.  The  Intention  of  the  pledge 
was  to  assure  the  non-nuclear-weaix>n  states 
that  they  would  not  Jeopardize  their  security 
by  signing  the  treaty. 

In  submitting  the  pledge  for  the  UJS., 
Amb.-to-UN  Goldberg  noted  that  the  security 
guarantee  "introduces  a  powerful  element  of 
deterrence  against  aggression  with  nuclear 
weapons"  and  "lay(s]  a  firm  political,  moral 
and  legal  basis  for  assuring  the  security  of 
non-nuclear-weapon  parties"  to  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty.  Soviet  First  Deputy 
Foreign  Mln.  Vaslly  V.  Kuznetsov,  submitting 
the  Soviet  pledge,  said  the  guarantee  was 
a  'logical  and  natural"  demand  of  the  non- 
nuclear-weapon  states  since  "there  still  re- 
mains in  the  world  the  possibility  of  un- 
leashing a  nuclear  war  against  non-nuclear 
countries."  Lord  Caradon  submitted  the 
pledge  for  Britain  and  declared  that  it  should 
be  clear  "to  everyone"  that  any  country  con- 
sidering nuclear  aggression  against  a  non- 
nuclear-weapon  signatory  of  the  treaty 
"would  be  deterred  by  these  assurances." 
Caradon  described  the  "common  determina- 
tion of  East  and  West  in  this  Issue  of  su- 
preme international  concern"  as  a  "develop- 
meat  of  the  utmost  significance  and  Im- 
portance In  world  affairs." 

The  text  of  the  U.S.  pledge,  identical  to  the 
ones  submitted  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Britain: 

The  government  of  the  U.S.  notes  with 
appreciation  the  desire  expressed  by  a  large 


number  of  states  to  subscribe  to  the  treaty 
on  the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  welcome  the  willingness  of  these  states 
to  undertake  not  to  receive  the  transfer  from 
any  transferor  whatsoever  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices  or  of 
control  over  such  weapons  or  explosive  de- 
vices directly,  or  indirectly;  not  to  manufac- 
ture or  otherwise  acquire  nuclear  weapons 
or  other  nuclear  explosive  devices;  and  not 
to  seek  or  receive  any  assistance  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  nuclear  weapons  or  other  nuclear 
explosive  devices. 

The  U.S.  also  notes  the  concern  of  certain 
of  these  states  that,  In  conjunction  with 
their  adherence  to  the  treaty  on  the  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  appropriate 
measures  be  undertaken  to  safeguard  their 
security.  Any  aggression  accompanied  by  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  endanger  the 
peace  and  security  of  all  states. 

Exhibit  2 
[United  Nations  General  Assembly,  Twenty- 
Seventh  Session,  Agenda  Item  32] 
Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly 

(On  the  Report  of  the  First  Committee 
(A/8906)  ) 
2934  (XXVII).  Urgent  need  for  suspension 
of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  tests. 

A 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recognizing  the  urgent  need  for  the  ces- 
sation of  nuclear  and  thermonuclear  weapon 
tests,  

Recalling  Its  resolution  2602  E  (XXIV)  of 
16  December  1969,  by  which  It  declared  the 
decade  of  the  1970s  as  a  Disarmament  Dec- 
ade, and  its  resolution  2734  (XXV)  of  16 
December  1970,  which  contains  the  Declara- 
tion on  the  Strengthening  of  Internatlo-ual 
Security, 

Recalling  also  Its  resolutions  914  (X)  of  16 
December  1955.  1762  (XVH)  of  6  November 
1962,  1910  (XVm)  of  27  November  1963,  2032 
(XX)  of  3  December  1966,  2163  (XXI)  of  5 
December  1966,  2343  (XXII)  of  19  December 
1967,  2455  (XXIII)  of  20  December  1968, 
2604  (XXrV)  of  16  December  1969,  2663 
(XXV)  of  7  December  1970  and  2828  (XXVI) 
of  16  December  1971, 

I 

Noting  with  regret  that  all  States  have 
not  yet  adhered  to  the  Treaty  Banning  Nu- 
clear Weapon  Tests  In  the  Atmosphere,  In 
Outer  Space  and  under  Water,  signed  In  Mos- 
cow on  6  August  1963,' 

Expressing  serious  concern  that  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  atmosphere  has  con- 
tinued in  some  parts  of  the  world,  including 
the  Pacific  area,  in  disregard  or  the  spirit  of 
that  Treaty  and  of  world  opinion. 

Noting  In  this  connexion  the  statements 
made  by  the  Governments  of  various  coun- 
tries In  and  around  the  Pacific  area,  express- 
ing strong  opposition  to  those  tests  and 
urging  that  they  be  halted, 

1.  Stresses  anew  the  urgency  of  bringing 
to  a  halt  all  atmospheric  testing  of  nuclear 
weap>ons  in  the  Pacific  or  anywhere  else  In 
the  world; 

2.  Urges  all  States  that  have  not  yet  done 
so  to  adhere  without  further  delay  to  the 
Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in  the 
Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  under  Water 
and,  meanwhile,  to  refrain  from  testing  In 
the  environments  covered  by  that  Treaty; 

n 

Noting  that  no  less  than  nine  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear 
Weapon  Tests  In  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer 
Space  and  under  Water  came  into  force. 

Taking  into  account  the  determination  ex- 
pressed by  the  parties  to  that  Treaty  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  to  conclude  a  treaty  re- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


suiting  in  the  permanent  banning  of  all  nu- 
clear weapon  test  explosions. 

1.  Declares  that  a  treaty  banning  all  nu- 
clear weapon  tests  is  an  Important  element 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  progress  towards 
disarmament  and  arms  control  made  thus 
far  and  that  it  would  greatly  facilitate  future 
progress  in  these  fields; 

2.  Calls  upon  all  nuclear-weapon  States  to 
suspend  nuclear  weapon  tests  In  all  environ- 
ments; 

3.  Calls  upon  the  Conference  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  to  give  urgent  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  a  treaty  ban- 
ning all  nuclear  weapon  tests,  taking  into 
account  the  views  already  expressed  In  the 
Conference,  the  opinions  s'.ated  at  the  cur- 
rent session  of  the  General  Assembly  a-  d. 
above  all.  the  pressing  need  for  the  early 
conclusion  of  such  a  treaty. 

The  General  Assembly. 

Conscious  of  the  dangers  to  mankind  pre- 
sented by  a  continuation  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race. 

Believing  that  a  cessation  of  all  nuclear 
and  thermonuclear  weapon  tests,  including 
those  carried  out  underground,  would  con- 
tribute to  a  declaration  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  to  the  promotion  of  further  arnis  con- 
trol and  disarmament  measures,  and  to  a 
reduction  in  world  tension. 

Believing  further  that  a  cessation  of  all 
nuclear  weapon  testing  would  inhibit  the 
wider  dissemination   of   nuclear   weapons. 

Noting  with  regret  that  not  all  States  have 
yet  adhered  to  the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear 
Weapon  Tests  in  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer 
Space  and  Under  Water,  signed  In  Moscow 
on  5  August  1963.' 

Noting  with  regret  that,  despite  the  deter- 
mination expressed  by  parties  to  that  Treaty 
to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test  ex- 
plosions of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time, 
parties  to  the  Treaty  continue  to  test  nuclear 
weapons  underground,  and  no  specific  pro- 
posals for  an  underground  test  ban  agree- 
ment are  under  negotiation. 

Recalling  that  the  General  Assembly  has 
repeatedly  expressed  its  concern  regarding 
the  continuation  of  nuclear  and  thermonu- 
clear weapon  testing,  in  particular  In  its 
resolutions  914  (X)  of  16  December  1955. 
1762  (XVII)  of  6  November  1962,  1910 
(XVIII)  of  27  November  1963.  2032  (XX)  of 
3  December  1965,  2163  (XXI  of  5  December 
1966,  2343  (XXII)  of  19  December  1967,  2455 
(XXIII)  of  20  December  1968.  2604  (XXIV) 
of  16  December  1969.  2663  (XXV)  of  7  De- 
cember 1970  and  2828  (XXVI)  of  16  Decem- 
ber 1971. 

Having  considered  the  report  submitted  on 
26  September  1972  by  the  Conference  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament."  and  In  par- 
ticular the  sections  thereof  concerned  with 
achieving   a   comprehensive    test    ban. 

Noting  with  satisfaction  the  completion  of 
a  first  set  of  bilateral  agreements  on  the  limi- 
tation of  strategic  arms  and  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  progress  so  far  achieved  will 
lead  to  further  agreed  limitations  on  nuclear 
arms  and  be  conducive  to  the  negotiation  of 
a  ban  on  underground  nuclear  weapon 
testing, 

1.  Stresses  again  the  urgency  of  haltl  ig  all 
nuclear  weapon  testing  in  al!  environments 
by  all  Slates: 

2.  Urges  all  States  that  have  not  yet  done 
so  to  adhere  without  further  delay  to  the 
Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests  in 
the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and  under 
Water,  and  meanwhile  to  refrain  from  test- 
ing in  environments  covered  by  that  Treaty: 

3.  Calls  upon  all  Governments  conducting 
underground  nuclear  weapon  tests,  particu- 
larly those  parties  to  the  Treaty  Banning  Nu- 
clear Weapon  Tests  In  the  Atmosphere,  In 
Outer  Space  and  under  Water,  Immediately 
to  undertake  unilateral  or  negotiated  meas- 
ures that  would  suspend  or  reduce  such  test- 
ing, pending  the  early  entry  Into  force  of  a 
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on  all  nuclear  weapon  tests  In  all  en- 
onments; 

I.  Urges    Governments     that     have     been 
out  nuclear  weapon  tests  to  take  an 
ve  and   constructive  part   In   presenting 
developing  In  the  Conference  of  the  Com- 
ttee  on  Disarmament,  or  In  any  other  ap- 
prbprlate  body,  specific  proposals  for  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban; 

.  Requests  the  Conference   of  the  Com- 
ttee  on  Disarmament  to  give  first  priority 
Its  deliberations  on  a  treaty  banning  un- 
nuclear  weapon  tests,  taking  full 
of  views  of  experts  and  of  technical 
developments  bearing  on  the  verification  of 
a  treaty,  and  further  requests  the  Con- 
to  submit  a  special  report  to  the  Gen- 
Assembly  at   Its   twenty-eighth  session 
the  results  of  Us  deliberations  on   this 
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Urges  Governments  to  take  all  appro- 

pitate  measures  further  to  develop  existing 

ca  )abllltles  for  detection  and  Identification  of 

ut  derground  nuclear  tests  through  selsmo- 

lo^lcal  and  other  technical  means,  and  to  In- 
Internatlonal  co-operation  in  the  elab- 

oritlon  of  relevant  techniques  and  evaluation 
selsmographic  data.  In  order  to  facilitate 
underground  nuclear  weapon  test  ban; 
'.  Calls   upon   Governments   to  seek   as   a 

mitter    of    urgency    a    halt    to    all    nuclear 

w«  apon  testing,  and  to  endeavour  to  achieve 

at  the  earliest  possible  date  a  comprehensive 

tei  t  ban  and  to  obtain  universal  adherence  to 

su  :h  a  ban. 

rhe  General  Assembly, 
leafflrmlng  Its  deep  appreciation  concern - 
;  the  harmful  consequences  of  nuclear 
«  apon  tests  for  the  acceleration  of  the  arms 
'  and  for  the  health  of  present  and  future 
geteratlons  of  mankind. 

Jeplorlng  that  the  General  Assembly  has 
n  ye^  succeeded  in  its  aim  of  achieving  a 
comprehensive  test  Dan.  despite  twenty-one 
su  :cessive  resolutions  on  the  subject. 
Deploring  further  that  the  determination 
— ,sed  by  the  original  parties  to  the  Treaty 
ng  Nuclear  Weapon  Tests   in   the   At- 
ere.  In  Outer  Space  and  under  Water. 
sighed    in    Moscow    on    5    August    1963.*    to 
pu-sue   negotiations   to  achieve   the  discon- 
uance   of   all   test  explosions   of   nuclear 
weapons   for  all   time   has  not  so   far  pro- 
the  desired  results, 
:tecalUng  its  resolutions  1762  A  (XVII)  of 
fovember  1962  and  2828  A   (XXVI)    of  16 
ember  1971.  whereby  all  nuclear  weapon 
«.  without  exception,  were  condemned. 
.  Reiterates  once  again  with  the  utmost 
lur  its  condemnation  of  all  nuclear  weap- 
tests; 

.  Reaffirms  its  conviction  that,  whatever 

be  the  differences  on  the  question  of 

verification,  there  Is  no  valid  reason  for  de- 

ng  the  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive  test 

of  the  nature  contemplated  in  the  pre- 

'-•  to  the  Treaty  Banning  Nuclear  Weapon 

In  the  Atmosphere,  in  Outer  Space  and 

u tiler  Water; 

Urges   once   more   the    Go-ernmen's   of 
-weapon    States    to    bring    to    a    halt 
nuclear  tests  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
1   in    any   case    not    later   than   5   August 
3.  either  through  a  permanent  agreement 
through  unilateral  or  agreed  moratoria; 
Requests      the      Secretary-General      to 
'-  the  present  resolution  to  the   nu- 
-veapon  States  and  to  Inform  the  Gen- 
Assembly   at   its   twenty-eighth   session 
any  measures  they  have  taken  to  Imple- 
ment It. 

FOOTNOTES 

United   Nations.    Treaty  Series,  vol    480 

6964.  p.  43. 

Ibii 

A  8818-DC  235. 

United    Nations.    Treaty   Series,   vol.   480 

6964.  p.  43. 
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ExHrBrr  3 
(The  White  House  Pact  Sheet) 

ACKEXMENT  ON   COOPERATION   IN   THE   PlELD  OF 
ENVIKON  MENTAL    PROTECTION    BETWEEN    THE 

Government  or  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Government  of  the 
Union  or  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

BACKGROUND 

Prospects  for  environmental  research  co- 
operation began  with  the  Agreement  on  Ex- 
changes and  Cooperation  negotiated  for 
1972-1973.  That  Agreement  was  signed  In 
Moscow  by  Ambassador  Beam  and  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  A.  A.  Smlrnov  in  AprU,  1972 
and  provided  for  further  consultation. 

Though  discussion  of  expanded  coopera- 
tion In  the  environmental  reesarch  area  goes 
back  to  1971,  talks  were  held  by  Dr.  Gordon 
McDonald,  a  member  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
Konstantln  V.  Ananlchev,  Director  of  De- 
partment, State  Committee  of  the  USSR 
Council  of  Ministers  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, earlier  this  month.  These  talks  cul- 
minate In  the  Agreement  signed  by  the 
President  and  President  Podgorny. 

OUTLINE  OF  the  AGREEMENT: 

As  suggested  In  Arltcle  2.  the  cooperation* 
formalized  by  this  Agreement  will  focus  on 
the  areas  of : 

Air  Pollution :  Including  reduction  of  con- 
tent of  noxious  substances  in  emissions  and 
the  development  of  new  Improved  tech- 
nology. 

Water  Pollution:  Including  purification  of 
waste  waters  by  chemical,  biological  and 
other  methods  and  the  development  of  new 
improved  technology. 

Environmental  pollution  associated  with 
agricultural   production: 

Including  methods  of  using  mineral  ferti- 
lizers, chemical  and  biological  means  of  plant 
protection,  solving  the  problems  of  soU  pro- 
ductivity and   the  disposal   of  wastes. 

Enhancement  of  Urban  Environment:  In- 
cluding the  problems  of  urban  planning, 
transportation  problems,  water  supply,  re- 
duction of  noise  levels. 

Preservation  of  Nature:  Including  the  pres- 
ervation of  natural  ecological  systems,  spe- 
cies of  plant  and  animal  life. 

Marine  pollution:  Including  the  preven- 
tion of  contamination  by  oil,  metals  and 
other  pollutants. 

Environmental  Changes  on  Climate:  In- 
cluding the  study  of  carbon  dioxide,  carbon 
monoxide,   oxys^en   and   ozone   balance. 

Earthquake  prediction:  Including  Joint 
studies  of  the  mechanism  of  earthquakes. 

Arctic  and  subarctic  ecological  systems. 

Legal  and  administrative  measures  for 
protecting  environmental  quality. 

This  technological  research  will  be  facili- 
tated by: 

— exchange  of  scientists,  experts  and  re- 
search scholars; 

— organization  of  bilateral  conferences, 
symposia  and  meetings  of  experts; 

— exchange  of  scientific  and  technical  in- 
formation and  documentation,  and  the  re- 
sults of  research  on  environment; 

— Joint  development  and  implementation 
of  programs  and  projects  in  the  field  of  basic 
and  applied  sciences;  and 

— other  forms  of  cooperation  which  may 
be  agreed  upon  in  the  course  of  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  Agreement. 

A  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Joint  Committee  on  Co- 
operation in  the  Field  of  Environmental  Pro- 
tection will  be  established  under  the  agree- 
ment to  Implement  the  proposed  measures. 
Meetings  will  be  held  twice  a  year.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  for  the  U.S.  side  will 
be  Russell  Train.  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality. 

Between  sessions  of  the  Committee,  desig- 
nated coordinators  will  supervise  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  agreement. 


The  agreement  enters  Into  force  upon 
signature  and  remains  In  force  five  yeara 
after  which  It  will  be  extended  for  successive 
five  year  periods  unless  one  party  notifies  the 
other  of  the  termination  before  six  months 
prior  to  Its  expiration. 

Memorandum  of  Implementation  of  the 
Agreement  Between  The  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  on  Cooperation  in  the  Fmo 
op  Environmental  Protection  of  Mat  23 
1972 

The  first  meeting  of  the  U.S.-Sovlet  Joint 
Committee  on  Cooperation  In  the  Field  of 
Environmental  Protection  was  held  In  Mos- 
cow September  18  to  21,  1972.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee was  established  by  the  Agreement  on 
Cooperation  In  the  Field  of  Environmental 
Protection,  signed  In  Moscow  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Richard  Nixon  and 
Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme 
Soviet  N.  V.  Podgorny  on  May  23,  1972.  As 
provided  for  In  the  Agreement,  the  Joint 
Committee  approved  concrete  measures  and 
programs  of  cooperation,  and  designated  the 
participating  organizations  responsible  for 
the  realization  of  the  programs. 

Agreement  was  reached  upon  specific  proj- 
ects In  the  eleven  subject  aresis  named  in  the 
Agreement.  Work  wUl  begin  on  a  number  of 
high  priority  projects  during  1972-1973.  For 
each  project,  responsible  organizations  were 
named  by  each  side,  although  It  was  under- 
stood that  other  organizations  from  each  side 
may  participate  In  agreed  projects,  In  many 
cases  by  working  groups  established  In  the 
specific  area.  It  was  agreed  that  the  respec- 
tive Coordinators  would  verify  the  Initiation 
of  the  agreed  projects  and  remain  In  com- 
munication regarding  the  development  of  the 
program  as  a  whole. 

Agreement  was  reached  upon  the  following 
initial  projects: 

IX.  earthquake  prediction 

1.  Earthquake  prediction. 

The  San  Andreas  fault  area  in  the  U.S. 
and  the  Qarm-Dushanbe  region  In  the  USSR 
were  designated  as  subjects  for  the  Installa- 
tion of  Jointly  operated  earthquake  measure- 
ment Instruments  and  detection  equipment. 
Both  sides  will  exchange  visits  and  Informa- 
tion with  regard  to  earthquake  prediction  re- 
search, seismic  risk  mapping,  selsmlclty  and 
earthquake  resistant  design. 

2.  Integration  of  U.S.-USSR  Tsunami 
(earthquake  produced  tidal  waves)  warning 
systems. 

Both  sides  will  exchange  visits  and  Infor- 
mation and  will  consider  the  possibility  of 
the  Integration  of  the  Tsunami  warning  sys- 
tems currently  being  operated  by  the  U.S. 
In  the  Hawaii  area  and  by  the  USSR  In  the 
Kurlle-Kamchatka  area.  The  two  systems  will 
be  Integrated  to  provide  an  exchange  of  data 
produced  from  each  one  and  to  Improve  the 
operation  of  both  systems. 

One  working  group  will  be  established.  It 
will  meet  on  the  subject  of  earthquake  pre- 
diction In  the  United  States  In  early  1973 
and  later  In  1973  In  the  USSR.  The  lead 
agencies  for  the  United  States  wUl  be  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  earthquake 
prediction  activities  and  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  Integration  of 
the  Tsunami  warning  systems,  and  for  the 
USSR  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  USSR. 


Exhibit  4 
(Prom  the  F.  A.  S.  Newsletter.  January  1972] 
PAS  Calls  for  Total  Test  Ban  WrrHOUT 
On-Stte  Inspection 
We  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
now  seek  to  negotiate  a  treaty  banning  all 
underground  nuclear  tests  without  requir- 
ing any  on-site  inspection.  The  risks  are 
minimal  and  the  gains  could  be  very  sub- 
stantial. 
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Given  recent  Improvements  in  seismology 
and  other  means  of  detection,  we  believe  that 
the  United  States  would  detect  Soviet  vio- 
lation of  a  test  ban  treaty  long  before  the 
Soviets  could  carry  out  enough  tests  to  score 
a  breakthrough  that  would  threaten  the 
stability  of  the  nuclear  balance.  Indeed,  we 
are  aware  of  no  persuasive  argument  explain- 
ing how  even  unrestricted  Soviet  testing  t>e- 
low  the  level  easily  detected  by  seismic  means 
could  threaten  the  balance.  Moreover,  the 
Soviet  leaders  could  not  be  given  any  confi- 
dence by  Soviet  scientists  that  even  a  single 
•violation  would  go  undetected. 

Without  any  on-site  inspections,  clandes- 
tine cheating  is  far  less  plausible  now  than 
It  would  have  been  in  1963  with  on-site  in- 
spections when  President  Kennedy  urged 
such  a  treaty.  Indeed,  we  believe  on-site  in- 
spection would  be  of  only  marginal  signifi- 
cance, amongst  other  present  meth'")ds,  in 
monitoring  Soviet  test  activity.  We  urge 
greater  declassification  of  nonselsmological 
methods  (and  seismologlcal  ones  also)  to 
permit  the  public  a  better  appraisal  of  our 
ability  to  monitor  a  ban. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  Test  Ban 
Treaty  in  the  United  States  does  not  arise 
from  fear  of  Soviet  cheating.  It  springs  from 
the  desire  to  continue  American  nuclear 
testing  in  order  to  develop  new  weapons, 
to  request  existing  weapons  and  to  keep  our 
laboratories  vigorous. 

We  see  no  need  to  develop  new  weapons  to 
maintain  the  reliability  of  the  American 
deterrent.  A  SALT  agreement  banning  ABMs, 
or  restricting  them  to  low  levels,  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  much  planned  addi- 
tional testing  to  develop  Improved  MIRV  and 
ABM  warheads.  But  even  without  a  SALT 
agreement,  existing  warheads  would  be  sufB- 
cient.  The  vigor  of  the  weapons  laboratory  is 
not  an  end  in  itself.  And  we  can  design 
around  any  uncertainty  which  may  be  cre- 
ated in  the  future  by  our  inability  to  test 
old  or  modified  designs. 

There  are  a  variety  of  means,  all  consistent 
with  American  interests,  of  dealing  with 
peaceful  explosions;  our  goal  should  be  to 
find  the  means  which  have  the  greatest  in- 
ternational support. 

The  positive  advantages  of  a  Test  Ban 
Treaty  are  obvious  and  need  not  be  labored. 
The  treaty  could  slow  down  the  strategic 
arms  race  indirectly.  It  would  greatly  rein- 
force the  nonproliferation  treaty  and  de- 
crease the  probabUity  that  additional  na- 
tions would  seek  to  develop  nuclear  weapons. 
It  would  eliminate  the  ecological  dangers  of 
ftirther  testing.  It  would  inhibit  the  devel- 
opment of  cheaper  weapons  whose  technology 
might  spread  to  other  nations.  Finally,  it 
would  contribute  to  an  environment  in 
which  further  steps  leading  to  nuclear  dis- 
armament would  be  possible. 

some     policy     CONSmERATIONS     OF     A 

comprehensive  test  ban 
A  Treaty  banning  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  would  contribute  to  world  security 
and  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  by: 
(1)  reinforcing  the  distinction  between  nu- 
clear and  non-nuclear  weapons  and  hence 
reducing  the  likelihood  that  nuclear  weapons 
would  ever  be  used;  (2)  slowing  down  the 
strategic  nuclear  arms  race  and  thereby  con- 
tributing to  the  stability  of  the  balance;  and 
(3)  contributing  to  prevention  of  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  through  the  adherence 
of  non-nuclear  powers.  The  arguments  ad- 
vanced against  the  treaty  are:  (1)  contin- 
ued American  testing  is  necessary  to  develop 
weapons  that  we  need  such  as  advanced 
MIRVs  and  ABMs  and  to  "proof  test"  exist- 
ing -weapons;  and  (2)  without  (and  even 
with)  on-site  inspection  the  Soviet  Union 
could  cheat  and  make  a  breakthrough  that 
would  unset  the  stability  of  the  nuclear  bal- 
ance. An  examination  of  these  considerations 
follows. 

The  test  ban  treaty  would  greatly  enhance 
the  existing  arms  control  measures  designed 


to  strengthen  the  belief  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  different  and  should  not  be  used  even 
when  nuclear  powers  fight.  Much  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction  from  the 
time  in  the  late  1950's  when  President  Elsen- 
hower was  asserting  without  serious  contra- 
diction that  nuclear  weapons  were  now  "con- 
ventional" and  would  be  used  in  a  future 
conflict.  The  total  test  ban  treaty  would  make 
a  reversal  of  this  process  extremely  unlikely. 
There  is  g^at  symbolism  in  agreeing  not  to 
test  a  weapon.  Military  men  are  reluctant 
to  rely  on,  or  to  recommend,  the  use  of 
weapons  which  have  not  been  tested.  Over- 
time the  military  bureaucracies  of  these  nu- 
clear powers  that  adhered  to  the  treaty  would 
plan  less  and  less  for  nuclear  warfare  except 
In  defense  against  a  nuclear  attack. 

A  prohibition  on  nuclear  testing  would 
slow  the  strategic  arms  race.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  a  complete  test  ban  five  years 
ago  would  have  slowed  down  if  not  prevented 
the  installation  of  both  MIRVs  and  ABM, 
two  developments  now  clearly  seen  to  be  de- 
stabilizing. A  test  ban  now  would  make  the 
development  of  highly  accurate  MIRVs  on 
either  side  more  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

The  effects  of  a  test  ban  on  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  could  be  most  im- 
portant. Some  countries  which  have  refused 
to  sign  the  NPT  would  find  it  difficult,  if 
not  Impossible,  to  refrain  from  adhering  to 
the  test  ban  treaty.  India,  in  particular,  has 
long  pressed  for  the  test  ban  and  would  thus 
find  it  difficult  not  to  Join. 

Of  equal  Importance,  the  test  ban  treaty 
would  Increase  the  probability  that  ad- 
herents to  the  NPT  would  not,  at  some  future 
date,  renounce  that  treaty.  The  NPT  is  dis- 
liked in  many  countries  becaus?  it  Imposes 
an  unequal  obligation  The  nuclear  powers 
give  up  nothing  that  they  are  doing,  and 
simply  promise  to  do  what  they  had  no  in- 
tention of  doing — sharing  nuclear  weapons 
with  non-nuclear  powers.  The  non-nuclear 
powers  are  asked,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give 
up  for  all  time  their  right  to  make  nuclear 
weapons  or  to  possess  them.  The  test  ban 
treaty  seems  a  more  equal  bargain.  The  nu- 
clear powers  give  up  what  they  are  now 
doing — testing  weapons — and  the  non-nu- 
clear powers  give  up  the  right  to  decide  to 
test  in  the  future. 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that,  despite  the 
large  number  of  tests  done  by  both  sides, 
more  can  always  be  learned  about  weapons 
effects,  weapons  design  and  development. 
But,  with  one  possible  exception,  none  of  this 
.seems  likely  to  have  major  military  conse- 
quences. For  example,  yield  to  weight  ratios 
have  Improved  1,000  times  since  Hiroshima 
but  could  hardly  go  up  by  more  than  about 
two  times  more.  Of  far  greater  Importance 
today  are  the  changing  characteristics  of  the 
weapon  systems  themselves — accuracy,  war- 
head carrying  capacity  and  so  on. 

The  one  possible  exception  of  major  im- 
portance concerns  the  possibility  of  a  ther- 
monuclear weapon  which  did  not  require  a 
fission  trigger.  (See,  for  example.  "Nuclear 
Weapons  Technology"  by  J.  Carson  Mark  in 
Impact  of  New  Technologies  on  the  Arms 
Race,  MIT  Press  1971.]  Such  a  discovery 
would  lead  to  very  cheap  powerful  weapons. 
But  this  would  unquestionable  undermine 
the  security  of  the  United  States  as  the 
secret  spread.  It  would  encourage  prolifera- 
tion more  than  any  other  single  discovery. 
In  general,  a  continuation  of  testing  will  en- 
courage proliferation  in  any  case  as  other 
nations  decline  to  practice  a  rule  that  we  only 
preach. 

Validation  tests 
In  recent  testimony,  the  Assistant  to  the 
Secrtary  of  Defense  for  Atomic  Energy,  Dr. 
Carl  Walske  has  put  forward  what  may  be- 
come a  major  new  argument  against  halting 
tests — the  need  to  validate  the  continued  re- 
liability of  stockpiled  nuclear  weapons. 
Pressed  by  the  Muskie  Subcommittee,  Dr. 
Walske  noted  that  since  the  mid-fifties  there 


have  been  "five  principal  cases  in  which  a 
nuclear  test  was  an  Integral  part  of  a  cor- 
rective program  for  a  nuclear  weapon  in  our 
stockpile."  These  arose  because  Important 
modifications  of  the  design  of  the  nuclear  sis- 
sembly  system  were  being  made  for  mechan- 
ical, metallurgical  or  safety  standard  rea- 
sons. 

It  Is  significant  that  Dr.  Walske  was  forced 
to  return  to  the  Dulles-era  analysis  of  the 
test  ban  that  the  test  ban  is  desirable  only  if 
linked  to  other  agreements  In  order  to  keep 
his  requirement  for  continued  testing  con- 
sistent wtlh  the  Administration  position  that 
a  "suitably  verified  test  ban'  was  desired.  He 
said : 

"I  strongly  endorse,  as  does  the  Defense 
Department,  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
with  adequate  safeguards.  .  .  .  You  may  won- 
der how  that  is  compatible  with  worrying 
atwut  the  reliability  of  stockpile.  ...  My 
view  is,  my  personal  view,  that  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty  should  be  Judged  as  a 
first  step  in  arms  control,  or  another  step 
since  we  have  already  had  some  and  beyond 
that  point  you  should  go  into  real  disarma- 
ment before  too  long.  I  don't  mean  one 
month,  but  I  mean  before  too  long.  If  you 
have  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  and 
you  do  not  eventually  follow  it  up  with  real 
disarmament,  then  you  would  be  faced  with 
nuclear  powers  with  large  arsenals  of  nu- 
clear arms  and  decreased  reliabUlty,  which 
could  be  destabilizing." 

Further  investigation  Is  required  to  put  on 
the  public  record  the  extent  to  which  these 
tests  were  required  by  aging  on  the  one 
hand,  or  by  planned  changes  on  the  other 
(new  safety  standards,  etc.) .  But  Dr.  Walske's 
argument  that  a  failure  to  be  able  to  validate 
the  continued  workability  of  the  warheads 
was  "destabilizing"  is  questionable  at  best, 

IS    UNREI  lABILlTY    DESTABIUZINC? 

A  destabilizing  effect  is  one  which  increases 
the  ability  of  an  aggressor  to  attack.  Un- 
certainty on  each  side  about  the  workability 
of  its  own,  and  its  opponents  weapons,  does 
not  have  tliat  character.  In  the  first  place, 
the  aggressor  must  have  high  confidence  that 
his  planned  attack  will  work  in  virtually 
all  particulars.  The  defender  needs  only  en- 
sure a  much  lower  weapons  reliability  to  re- 
taliate effectively.  And  the  aggressor  cannot 
be  sure  that  the  defender's  weapons  are  not 
working— when  even  the  defender  does  not 
know.  A  more  plausible  argument  suggests 
that  a  roughly  comparable  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty about  weapon  reliability  would  dis- 
courage aggressive  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Nor  was  Dr.  Walske  correct  In  suggesting 
that  the  destabllization  could  be  removed 
by  eliminating  "large"  stockpiles,  sfiort  ^ 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  questi.,, 
of  reliability  of  weapons  would,  all  polltlo 
things  being  equal,  tend  to  increase  wli 
dlmunltlon  in  weapons  stockpiles.  Interest 
ingly,  in  contrast,  to  the  comment  quote! 
above.  Dr.  Walske's  letter  noted  that: 

"If  nuclear  testing  were  stopped,  uncer- 
tainties regarding  the  reliability  of  existing 
stockpiles  of  nuclear  weapons  could  become 
quite  large  over  a  period  of  years,  an  effect 
which  might  be  stabilis:ing  or  destabiiisHng 
depending  on  the  circvunstances." 

In  any  case,  the  problems  of  deteriora- 
tion of  stockpiles  could  be  resolved  in  direct 
ways  by  using  a  previously  tested  method  or 
warhead,  or  even  by  replacing  the  warhead 
completely  thereby  restoring  whatever  ef- 
fectiveness it  had  at  the  time  of  iu  entry  into 
the  stockpUe.  The  Department  of  Defense 
statement  adds: 

"Of  course,  the  reliability  of  the  stockpile 
will  be  affected  by  the  wllllugness  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  spend  possibly  large  sums  of 
money  to  work  around  recognized  deficien- 
cies without  nuclear  tests.  With  such  fund- 
ing available  the  loss  in  reliability  could 
often  be  avoided  or  delayed,  although  in 
the    absence    of    nuclear   testing    corrective 
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might  Involve  longer  periods  of  sys- 
degradatlon  and  might  Involve  settling 
warhead  performance  well  off  the  op- 


meafvires 
tem 
for  I 
tlmilm 

Tl«  question  of  weapon  reliability  must 
also  be  put  In  stMne  perspective:  most  of  the 
cane  n-n  about  weapons  firing  has  to  do  with 
thel]  reaction  to  nuclear-weapons-effects  of 
«ner  »y  warheads  rather  than  with  anything 
anal  >gous  to  simple  mechanical  or  chemical 
falU  re.  Thus  the  Defense  Deiartment  re- 
cent y  testified 

since  the  environments  in  whXch  weapons 
be  required  to  perform  are  complex, 
to  define,  and  often  hostile,  llb^  almost 
Impossible  to  guarantee  their  rell- 
by  actual  nuclear  tests  of  the  final 
e  design  In  all  the  various  required 
of  physical  environments." 
for  example,  the  partial  test  ban 
treatfy  Is  already  restricting  the  ability  of 
weap  ons  designers  to  find  out.  In  realistic 
tests  how  oxir  weapons  will  be  affected  by  at- 
moej  herlc  nuclear  bursts.  But  this  Is  true  for 
both  sides. 

Tht  small  possibility  of  a  systematic  defect 
the  weapons  In  a  strategic  system,  after 
testing  to  date,  could  be  covered  by 
1  withdrawal  clause  In  arms  control  trea- 
thls  kind, 
should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
term  apprehensions  about  validating 
in  stockpiles  will  arise  In  a  political 
that  is  different  from  this  one.  As 
the  d^ld  war  wanes  dramatically  over  periods 
as  si  ort  as  five  or  ten  years,  fears  appropri- 
ate 1  o  older  periods  often  go  unmentloned 
later  Still  more  predictably,  the  technology 
of  de  tectlng  Soviet  tests  by  selamologlcal  and 
non-  telsmologlcal  methods  can  be  expected 
to  CO  atlnue  to  Increase  dramatically  as  It  has 
steac  Uy  for  years.  No  comparable  Improve- 
ment In  methods  for  hiding  nuclear  teats  has 
occu;  red.  While  these  political  and  military 
trenc  s  need  not  be  relied  upon,  it  would  be 
fooll;  h  to  consider  the  ix>llcy  issues  of  the 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  in  the  absence 
ulatlve  Judgment  upon  these  control 


have  mentioned  as  military  motivation 
nesting:     Improvements     in     "Yield     to 
Ratio":  reduction  In  radiation  (Low 
);   Validation  Tests:   and  Missile  De- 
problems — as      in  ABM      penetration, 
reasons  for  continued  testing  given  by 
I^fense  Department  in  recent  testimony 
the  return  to  the  economy  of  r.ow  rec- 
special  materials  as  plutonium.  oralloy 
:rltlum    (Reduced    SpecUl   Materials); 
diameter  weapons    (Special   Geom- 
stUl  greater  weapon  safety   ( Safety  I : 
improvements  in  lifetime  of  weapons 
) :  and  Improvements  in  a  category 
"Special    Output" — this    presumably 
to  output  of  x-rays  or  other  special 
effects  for  special  purposes.  None  of 
latter  reasons  seem  persuasive  objec- 
to  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  and 
seem  minor  indeed. 


Clandestine  testing 
As  a  related  article  (see  below)  shows, 
clancJ  estine  testing  would  be  limited  to  det- 
onatlpns  of  a  few  to  several  kilotons — with 
effort  warheads  of  a  few  tens  of  kilo- 
night  be  involved.  It  is  a  startling  and 
Important  fact  that  no  one  seems  to  suggest 
in  which  even  unlimited  clandestine 
by  the  Soviets  at  this  level  could  shift 
strategic  balance  in  any  significant  way. 
If  the  United  States  agreed  to  halt 
while  permitting  the  Soviet  Union  to 
1  «low  the  threshold  of.  for  example.  20 
YMoU  ns — no  Important  strategic  effect  is 
fores*  en.  Thus  If  the  test  ban  U  desirable.  It 
is  de:  irable  without  regard  to  the  problem  of 
cheat  ng.  or  the  problems  of  inspecting  for 
cheat  Jig. 

Moieover,  the  problems  of  cheating  are 
subst  mtlal.  They  include  great  uncertainty 
abou4  the  effects  of  any  partlculso'  explosion. 


eflftct, 
.  te  ts 


They  include  also  even  the  human  problems 
of  preventing  scientists  from  revealing  that 
the  Nation  has  cheated.  Most  important, 
there  are  the  problems  of  conventional  espio- 
nage, satellite  reconnaissance  and  so  on  (see 
page  6).  It  seems  likely  that  any  series  of 
tests,  perhaps  even  a  single  test,  would  have 
to  be  carried  out  with  the  willingness  of  the 
Soviet  leaidershlp  to  be  exposed  if  necessary 
and  to  accept  that  exposure  with  all  the  po- 
litical and  arms  race  consequences  Inherent 
init. 

trNDERGROUNO    TKST    DETECTION 

Although  Inspection  of  underground  nu- 
clear tests  is  generally  assumed  to  depend 
entirely  on  seismology.  In  fact  the  VS.  now 
relies  on  a  variety  of  intelligence  means  (see 
page  6)  to  detect  Soviet  underground  nuclear 
tests.  Together  these  methods  give  the  U.S. 
high  confidence  that  it  would  detect  Soviet 
cheating  long  before  the  Soviets  could  con- 
duct a  sufficient  number  of  tests  to  affect  the 
security  of  the  United  States  In  any  way.  This 
is  the  relevant  test — not  whether  any  single 
explosion  might  conceivably  go  undetected. 

Seismologists  measure  earth  tremors  by 
measvurlng  body  have  (mb)  magnitudes.  A 
body-wave  magnitude  of  4  (mb4)  corresponds 
to  the  tremor  that  would  result  from  an 
explosion  of  about  2  kilotons  in  solid  rock. 
Because  the  scale  Is  logarithmic,  a  body-wave 
magnitude  of  5  (mb5)  corresponds  to  an 
explosion  of  about  20  kilotons  in  hard  rock. 
As  the  Berkner  Panel  observed  in  March, 
1959,  larger  explosions  might,  in  principle, 
give  the  same  body-wave  signature  if  con- 
ducted in  softer  material  (salt,  alluvium)  or 
If  detonated  in  large  hole — thus  'decoupling" 
the  force  of  the  explosion  from  the  earth. 
Indeed,  if  the  explosion  is  set  off  In  soft,  dry 
alluvium,  the  explosion  might  be  approxi- 
mately "8"  times  larger  and  give  the  same 
body-wave  magnitude. 

However,  explosions  of  this  kind  larger  than 
several  kilotons  would  leave  large  observable 
(by  satellite)  collapse  structures.  Similarly 
decoupling  for  explosions  larger  than  several 
kilotons  requires  large  amounts  of  excavation 
and  risks  detection  by  other  means  of  Intel- 
ligence. (Firing  during  earthquakes  has  also 
been  mentioned  but  it  obviously  requires  in- 
volved complicated  maintenance  of  readiness 
around  the  clock  over  long  periods  if  any 
useful  measurements  are  to  be  taken — and 
infrequent  tests) . 

Part  of  the  renewed  Interest  in  the  test 
ban  has  arisen  from  recent  advances  in  seis- 
mology. These  have,  in  effect,  demonstrated 
that  criteria  for  discriminating  between 
earthquakes  and  explosions  previously  estab- 
lished above  a  magnitude  mb4.S  could  be 
applied  to  magnitudes  of  mb4.0.  Thus  ex- 
plosions of  approximately  2  kilotons  (i.e., 
two  thousand  tons  of  TNT  equivalent  or  one- 
tenth  the  size  of  the  Hiroshima  bomb)  in 
hard  rock  could  be  detected  and  identified 
about  90%  of  the  time  from  stations  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union. 

foster  on  on-site  inspection 

The  Defense  Department  has  not,  how- 
ever, given  up  its  insistence  on  on-site  in- 
spection. In  recent  testimony,  Dr.  John  S. 
Poster  testified  that  "we  have  established 
the  need  for  on-site  inspection": 

"(a)  for  events  'sufflcently  large  to  detect 
but  sufficiently  small  that  positive  identifica- 
tion cannot  be  made' 

"(b)  'to  establish  the  nuclear  or  non- 
nuclear  natiure  of  low-yield  explosions' 

"(c)  'to  restore  International  confidence 
in  any  cases  where  earthquakes  are  mis- 
identified" 

"(d)  'to  deter  violations  by  increasing  the 
chance  of  getting  caught"  ". 

At  the  present  time,  the  Defense  Depcurt- 
ment  has  estimated  that  a  seismic  monitor- 
ing system  could  be  built  to  identify  all  but 
two  or  three  events  per  year  over  magnitude 
foiar  and  a  half  (five  to  fifty  kilotons  in  hard 
or  soft  rock  respectively).  At  magnitude  4, 


there  would  be  about  26  identified  events 
per  year.  But  many.  If  not  all,  of  these  events 
could  be  quickly  disposed  of  on  the  basis 
of  satellite  reconnaissance — for  example, 
many  would  occur  in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
tracted  wilderness.  PuWlc  reports  on  the 
extraordinary  resolution  of  satellite  photog. 
raphy  have  suggested  that  garbage  can  tops 
can  be  seen  from  satellite  altitudes.^  DOD 
annovinced  comparable  variations  In  Soviet 
missile  silo  diameters. 

According  to  one  witness  before  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  many  of  these 
events  would  be  hard  to  resolve  seismologl- 
cally  because  obscured  by  the  accidental  oc- 
currence of  large  earthquakes  elsewhere  In 
the  world  at  the  same  time.  Here  a  Judgment 
on  the  feasibility  of  useful  clandestine  test- 
ing on  the  basis  of  "waiting  for  earthquakes" 
might  eliminate  our  concern. 

More  Information  Is  required  to  believe 
that  there  Is  a  serious  problem  of  confusing 
Soviet  nuclear  explosions  for  conventional 
ones.  How  often  does  the  Soviet  Union  set 
off  thousands  of  tons  of  TNT  equivalent  In 
conventional  explosions?  And  are  there  not 
ways  In  which  the  Soviet  Union  could  com- 
municate Its  intention  reliably  without  on- 
site  Inspection — perhaps  to  watching  satel- 
lites. During  the  Cuban  crisis  we  accepted  a 
visual  look  at  boxes  of  missiles  leaving  Cuba 
as  a  solution  to  a  similar  on-site  Inspection 
problem. 

International  confidence 

The  case  for  restoring  "International  con- 
fidence" after  mlsldentlficatlon  really  means 
giving  the  Soviet  Union  a  chance  to  prove 
its  innocence  after  the  United  States  has 
mistakenly  decided  that  the  treaty  has  been 
violated.  But  no  treaty  need  embody  this 
right.  The  Soviet  Union  could  always  act  to 
avoid  U.S.  abrogation  by  offering  to  permit 
an  observer  to  visit  the  scene  If  and  when 
other  explanations  did  not  suffice. 

Finally,  a  few  on-site  Insjjectlons  will  not 
much  Increase  the  deterrent  effect  on  viola- 
tions. The  on-site  Inspection  method  can 
.only  confirm  deeply  felt  suspicions  of  the 
inspecting  party.  A  successful  clandestine 
test  will  avoid  giving  out  signals  that  would 
trigger  inspection.  And  If  Identifiable  sig- 
nals of  violation  may  be  emitted,  on-site  In- 
spection or  not.  the  violator  must  assume 
that  abrogation  may  well  follow. 

It  Is  significant  also  that  these  four  rea- 
sons could  be  vised  to  support  on-site  Inspec- 
tion notwithstanding  any  possible  selsmolog- 
Ical  advance.  There  will,  after  all,  always 
be  the  possibility — with  or  without  on-site 
Inspection — of  clandestine  tests  under  the 
threshold,  and  of  ambiguous  events  and 
misinterpretations. 

If  one -site  inspections  are  of  marginal 
significance  for  the  U.S..  and  of  deeply  felt 
importance  to  the  Soviets,  there  is  a  prima 
facia  case  for  considering  closely  whether 
the  treaty  can  go  forward  without  them. 
Persumably  this  is  why  a  representative  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Mr.  Philip  Farley  contented  himself  in  re- 
cent testimony,  with  saying  that  on-site  in- 
spection "could"  play  an  important  role  in 
deterring  violators  and  "could"  provide  par- 
ties with  added  confidence  that  the  treaty 
was  being  complied  with.  In  answer  to  ques- 
tions he  noted  that  he  did  not  exclude  the 
posslbUlty  of  an  agreement  without  on-site 
Inspection. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  on-site 
inspection  could  be  the  source  of  misunder- 
standing. The  U5.-SovIet  disagreement  over 
numbers  of  permitted  Inspections  has  always 
masked  a  more  complicated  unresolved  ne- 
gotiation over  the  modalities  of  inspection. 
Disputes  over  timing,  rights  of  move- 
ment, and  so  on  could  turn  an  unnecessary 
inspection  into  a  world  Incident  producing 
heightened  and  unwarranted  suspicion. 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Nonseismological  methods  of  verification 

Eight  years  ago,  the  President  of  Itek  Cor- 
poration, Franklin  Lindsay  wrote 

"Soon  It  may  even  be  possible  to  detect 
clandestine  underground  nuclear  explosions 
with  satellite  cameras  that  can  observe  subtle 
changes  In  the  surfEice  of  the  ground  above 
the  point  of  detonation." 

Among  the  subtle  and  not  so  subtle  ob- 
served events  might  be:  drilling,  general  site 
activity,  subsidence  craters,  dust  clouds 
raised  by  the  explosion,  or  crater  subsidence, 
radiation  sensors  or  radar  observation  of  the 
ground  .=  These  methods  do  not  require  on- 
site  Inspection. 

DISARMAMENT   EXPERT   StTFFERS   LEGAL    OUTRACES 

Thomas  S.  Lough  served  five  years  In  the 
Anns  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  and 
another  year  in  the  U.S.  Disarmament  Affairs 
Secretariat.  His  sound  Judgment  and  good 
character  is  well  known  to  many  FAS  special- 
ists in  this  field.  While  teaching  as  a  profes- 
sor of  sociology  in  Kent  State  University, 
Professor  Lough  became  one  of  many  tano- 
cent  persons  indicted  as  scapegoats  for  the 
Kent  State  killings  committed  through  po- 
lice error.  Although  these  cases  have  now 
been  dropped.  Professor  Lough's  legal  ex- 
penses left  him  $10,000  in  debt.  In  view  of 
Professor  Lough's  long  service  to  PAS  goals, 
members  are  advised  that  contributions  to 
his  defense  could  be  sent  to  him  through  the 
Department  of  Sociology  at  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity. Kent,  Ohio  44242. 

HISTORY  OF  TEST-BAN  NKGOTIATION8 

On  March  1,  1954,  a  V3.  thermonuclear 
explosion  at  Bikini  Atoll  contaminated  a 
local  Japanese  vessel  with  radioactive  fallout 
and  produced  radioactive  rain  over  wide  areas 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Prom  1955  to  mld-1957, 
the  Soviet  Union  pressed  for  an  agreement  on 
nuclear  tests  as  a  separate  measure  while  the 
CS.  linked  such  an  agreement  to  progress 
In  arms  limitation  or  disarmament.  When 
the  Soviet  Union  began  to  talk  in  concrete 
terms  of  "control,"  the  United  States  con- 
ceded the  {josslblUty  of  a  "temporary  sus- 
pension" of  testing  as  "part  of  an  agreement 
for  a  first  step  In  disarmament"  and  proposed 
a  Committee  of  Experts  be  convened  to  con- 
sider the  matter. 

By  the  beginning  of  1958,  the  United  States 
had  completed  about  110  announced  tests 
and  the  Soviets  had  held  about  30.»  The  So- 
viets then  set  off  about  10  more  and  an- 
nounced, on  March  31,  1958  that  they  would 
halt  but  would  feel  free  to  resume  testing  if 
others  did  not  follow  suit.  President  Elsen- 
hower did  not  accept  Premier  Khrushchev's 
moratorium  offer  but  persuaded  a  reluctant 
Khrushchev  to  agree  to  a  Oeneva  Conference 
of  Experts  that  began  In  July.  After  the  Con- 
ference, President  Eisenhower  agreed  to  halt 
testing  for  one  year  with  a  view  to  negotiat- 
ing an  agreement  along  the  lines  the  experts 
had  sketched:  the  year  would  begin  when  the 
negotiations  began. 

Starting  a  month  after  the  Soviet  mora- 
torium proposal,  the  United  States  had  per- 
formed 50  more  announced  tests  in  six 
months  halting  with  the  onset  of  negotia- 
tions on  October  31.  1958.  Noting  that  the 
offer  of  a  moratorium  had  not  been  accepted. 
the  Soviet  Union  claimed  the  right  to  per- 
form as  many  tests  as  the  West  had  since  the 
moratorium  had  been  announced;  it  pro- 
ceeded to  conduct  16  atmospheric  tests  be- 
tween September  30  and  November  3 — two  of 
these  overlapped  the  onset  of  negotiations 
on  October  31  by  a  few  days.  President  Eisen- 
hower aimounced  that  the  U.S.  was  relieved 
of  any  obligation  to  suspend  tests  but  would 
continue  "for  the  time  being."  Thus  began 
a  three  year  stoppage  of  tests. 
Negotiations  begin 

In  the  negotiations.  In  January  the  West 
dropped  Its  link  between  a  ban  on  testing 


and  progress  toward  disarmament.  But  it  in- 
troduced new  evidence  from  recent  under- 
ground tests  that  suggested  seismic  detection 
would  be  less  effective  than  had  been  sup- 
posed and  proposed  reconsidering  the  con- 
clusions agreed  to  at  the  conference  of  ex- 
perts. A  great  deal  of  discussion  followed  con- 
cerning the  modalities  of  on-site  inspection: 
the  makeup  of  inspection  teams,  the  rights 
of  movement,  logistic  support,  staffing  of 
control  posts,  and  control  headquarters, 
rights  of  veto,  and  so  on. 

After  a  special  U.S.  panel  on  Seismic  Im- 
provements (the  Berkner  Panel)  confirmed, 
on  March  16,  1959  that  underground  tests 
would  be  harder  to  monitor  than  anticipated. 
President  Elsenhower  wrote  Premier  Khru- 
shchev urging  a  separate  atmospheric  ban. 
The  Soviet  Union  rejected  this  proposal  and 
there  then  ensued,  among  other  strands  of 
negotiation,  haggling  over  the  number  of  on- 
site  inspections  to  be  permitted.  The  West 
had  asked  20  inspections  and  the  Soviets  had 
offered  three. 

Technically  the  unofficial  and  informal 
moratorium  had  come  to  an  end  on  December 
29,  1959  when  President  Elsenhower  stated 
that  "America  considered  itself  free  to  resume 
nuclear  weapons  testing"  subject  to  advance 
notice  of  such  intention.  (See.  for  example. 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  anal- 
ysis of  The  Test  Ban.  September  3.  1963). 
But  neither  side  tested  until,  on  August  30, 
1961,  the  Soviet  Union  began  a  two  month 
series  of  about  30  atmospheric  tests.  With 
regret.  President  Kennedy  followed  suit. 

In  December,  after  the  Cuban  Crisis, 
Premier  Khrushchev  wrote  President  Ken- 
nedy andr-alludlng  to  the  risks  of  war  Just 
passed,  offered  to  settle  the  test  ban  prob- 
lem on  these  terms:  2-4  on-site  Inspections 
(he  noted  that  Ambassador  Arthur  Dean 
had  used  this  number  in  discussions  with 
First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  V.  V.  Kuznet- 
sov),  and  automatic  selsmological  stations  as 
suggested  by  "British"  scientists.  President 
Kennedy  responded  that  Ambassador  Dean 
had  suggested  "eight  to  ten"  inspections  that 
three  automatic  stations  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient, and  that  he  had  been  informed  that 
the  automatic  station  notion  was  a  "Soviet" 
idea,  endorsed  by  indep)endent  scientists  of 
other  countries. 

The  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty 

Finally,  on  June  10,  1963,  President  Ken- 
nedy announced  In  an  American  University 
sjjeech : 

"To  make  clear  our  good  faith  and 
solemn  convictions  on  the  matter,  I  now 
declare  that  the  United  States  does  not  pro- 
pose to  conduct  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere so  long  as  other  states  do  not  do  so. 
We  will  not  be  the  first  to  resume." 

The  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  negotiations 
followed  swiftly  and  the  draft  treaty  was  ini- 
tialed on  July  25,   1963. 

Hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  revealed  only  one  official  witness 
opposing  the  treaty:  Dr.  John  S.  Foster,  then 
Director  of  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Labora- 
tory, now  Director  of  Defense  Research  and 
Engineering  (DDR&E)  in  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Of  scientific  consultants  to  the 
Government,  only  Edward  Teller  opposed  the 
treaty. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  argued  that  the 
risks  of  the  treaty  could  be  reduced  through 
certain  safeguards:  (a)  continuation  of  a 
comprehensive,  aggressive,  underground  nu- 
clear test  program:  (b)  maintenance  of  the 
vitality  of  our  nuclear  laboratory  facilities 
and  weapons  programs  (c)  the  maintenance 
of  a  state  of  readiness  to  resume  atmospheric 
nuclear  testing  In  the  event  of  violation  or 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  and  (d)  the  Im- 
provement of  detection  methods  for  So- 
viet and  Chinese  tests.  President  Ken- 
nedy reassured  the  Senate  on  these 
points  in  his  letter  of  transmittal  of 
the  treaty  to  the  Senate,  and  In  a 
special   letter   to   Senator   Everett   Dlrksen. 


Supporting  the  treaty,  the  Joint  Chiefs  had 
their  most  serious  reservations  about  the 
possibility  of  unwarranted  "euphoria"  in  the 
West.  They  considered  p>osslble  Soviet  prog- 
ress due  to  clandestine  testing  to  be  only  a 
"relatively  minor  factor"  In  the  overall  bal- 
ance and  they  argued  that  the  "broader  ad- 
vantages" of  the  treaty  In  terms  of  world 
tension  and  proliferation  Justified  the  risks. 
The  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  entered  Into 
force  on  October  10.  1963.  Since  that  time, 
both  powers  have  overlooked  violations  of  the 
other  in  which  explosions  have  vented  to  the 
potat  where  r.idloactlvlty  leaked  over  bound- 
aries. Each  side  has  engaged  in  vigorous 
underground  testing. 

CREDENTIALS  OF  CO-SIGNERS 

In  addition  to  the  necessary  approval  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Federation, 
both  statements  released  on  page  1  had  the 
explicit  endorsement  of  certain  FAS  special- 
ists in  these  matters.  Their  credentials  for 
endorsing  one  or  both  statements  appear  be- 
low. Because  both  statements  Involved  stra- 
tegic weapons,  there  Is  some  overlap  In  co- 
signers. (However,  an  expression  of  support 
for  one  statement  and  not  the  other  does  not 
in  any  of  the  present  cases  constlttite  disap- 
proval. It  simply  means,  that  the  statement 
in  question  was  not  circulated  to  that  co- 
signer for  his  support.) 

Marvin  L.  Goldberger.  formerly  Chairman 
of  the  Strategic  Weafwns  Panel  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee,  and  now 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physics  of 
Princeton  University.   (FAS  Chairman) 

Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.,  former  Deputy  Direc- 
tor for  Science  and  Technology  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  former  Assistant  Direc- 
tor for  Science  and  Technology  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  i  FAS  Sec- 
retary ) 

Herbert  F.  York,  former  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  (under  Presidents 
Elsenhower  and  Kennedy),  now  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego. 
(FAS  Chairman  1969-70) 

George  W.  Rathjens.  who  has  been  Deputy 
Director  of  ARPA,  Deputy  Assistant  Director 
for  Science  and  Technology  of  ACDA,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Weapons  Systems  Evaluation  Divi- 
sion at  IDA,  and  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  ACDA,  now  professor  of  Political 
Science  at  MIT. 

Morton  H.  Halperin.  former  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Arms  Control  and  Policy 
Planning  (under  President  Johnson)  and 
Senior  Staff  Member  of  the  National  Security 
Council  under  President  Nixon. 

Leslie  H.  Gelb.  former  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Arms  Control  and  Policy 
Planning  and  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Staff. 

Eugene  Skolnikoff,  who  has  been  Special 
Assistant  to  three  Presidential  Science  Ad- 
visors and  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  at  MIT. 

Richard  H.  Ullman,  Professor  of  Polltica 
and  International  Affairs  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  a  former  member  of  the  Policy 
Planning  Staff  in  the  Pentagon's  ISA  and  the 
National  Security  Council  In  the  White 
House. 

Adrian  Fisher,  former  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson,  now 
Dean  of  Georgetown  Law  School. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Public  reports  on  the  resolution  of  satel- 
lite photography  have  been  compiled  in  a 
chapter  authored  by  Jeremy  J.  Stone  in 
"ABM."  (edited  by  Abram  Chayes  and  Jerome 
B.  Wlesner,  Harper  &  Row.  1969) . 

=  Thls  list  of  possibilities,  and  Indications 
that  these  kinds  of  methods  are  being  ex- 
ploited in  the  U.S.  Vela  Satellite  program,  ap- 
pears in  a  Swedish  Peace  Research  Institute 
(SIPRI)  report,  "The  Test  Ban",  October  1971. 

'  These  announced  tests  understate  the 
number  of  tests  of  both  sides  but  they  are 
probably  indicative  of  relative  numbers. 
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.  .  as  Science  Advisor  to  President  Ken- 
nedy, I  participated  in  the  decisions  leading 
u  ?  to  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty. . .  .  Actu- 
a  ly,  there  was  no  technical  reason  why  we 
Bl  lould  not  have  concluded  a  comprehensive 
t  ist  ban  treaty  at  that  time.  We  now  know 
t  tat  only  political  considerations  on  both 
8  des  prevented  reconciliation  of  the  minor 
d  .fferences  that  existed  at  the  time. 

Today,  the  feasibility  of  an  undeground 
t<  St  ban  Is  even  greater.  It  was  recently  an- 
n  }unced  that  a  scientists'  panel ,  at  a  test 
d  stectlon  conference  of  the  Advanced  Re- 
st arch  Project  Agency  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
n  ent  concluded  that  progress  In  seismology 
n  >w  makes  It  possible  to  distinguish  all  but 
tl  le  smallest  tests  from  earthquakes.  A  test 
b  m  agreement  without  on-site  Inspection. 
tl  lerefore  acceptable  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
p  -actlcal  to  Implement  would  now  appear 
p  Mslble. — Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner  President  of 
V  IT,  July  22,  1971,  statement  to  Senator  Ed- 
n  und  Muskie,  on  opening  of  hearings  by  the 
Sinate  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control  on 
tl  e  Test  Ban. 
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WxxsNCK  ON  Test  Ban 


tlwo  Trzaty  CoMMmnENTs  To  Seek  Total 
Test  Ban 

OCTOBER   10,   1963 

Seeking  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of 
a  1  test  explosions  of  nuclear  weap>ons  for 
a  1  time,  determined  to  continue  negotla- 
tUns  to  this  end.  .  .  .  — Partial  Test  Ban 
"Ifeaty. 

JTn.T    1.    1968 

Recalling  the  determination  expressed  by 
the  Parties  to  the  1963  Treaty  banning  nu- 
cl  »x  weapon  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  in  outer 
s]  ace  and  under  water  In  Its  Preamble  to 
s<  ek  to  achieve  the  discontinuance  of  all 
t<  Bt  explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all 
tl  ne  and  to  continue  negotiations  to  this 
ei  id.  .  . .  — Nonprollferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weap- 
o:ifl  Treaty. 

I^PBOvxD  Idkntification  Vebsits  ON-Srrx 
Inspection 

It  does  seem  to  me  a  quite  reasonable  estl- 
m  Eite  that  a  system  for  accomplishing  distant 
Id  Bntlflcatlon  can  be  established  which  will 
p  rmit  identification  of  distant  nuclear  ex- 
p;  asions  in  rock  as  small  as  perhaps  2  or  3 
kf  otons.  . . . 

...  as  the  capability  for  Identification  ap- 
proaches more  closely  the  limit  for  detecting, 
it  is  getting  to  the  point  where  the  number 
ol  suspect  events  detected  but  not  identified 
Is  becoming  somewhat  less  significant  in 
t«  rms  of  nximbers.  That  is  why  I  myself  be- 
lli ve  that  the  current  capabilities  and  the 
cl  (£u:  Indications  of  improvements  by  install- 
It  g  better  systems  and  so  on  makes  It  really 
ei  ittrely  reasonable  to  contemplate  a  compre- 
h  >nslve  test  ban  treaty  in  which  on-site 
Ir  spectlons  are  not  called  for. — Pg.  49  Muskie 
Cpmmlttee  Hearings,  July  22,  1971,  Franklin 
Long,  former  Assistant  Director  for  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  of  the  Arms  Control 
ai  id  Disarmament  Agency,  1062-63. 

Skiskolocical  Identification 
'For  underground  testing  in  hard  rock. 
-wfe  can  assume  that  the  superpowers  are  in 
position  to  achieve  a  detection  threshold 
ol  about  5-10  kt.  Theoretically  these  num- 
b  irs  are  higher  by  a  factor  of  ten  for  testing 
iz  alluvium  and  much  higher  still  for  testing 
ii  a  large  bole  (i.e.  decoupling).  But  taking 
li  to  account  technical  realittes  we  can  say 
tl  lat  underground  testing  above  10-20  kt  can 
b  I  made  extremely  risky  for  the  tester,  by  the 
uie  of  seismic  monitoring  alone." — 8IPRI 
assessment,  October,   1971   "The  Test  Ban" 

Pastiai.  Test  Ban  Treaty  Opponents 
Stressed  "Knowi^dok" 
Ito  acquire   more  knowledge   In  order  to 
k  low  how  to  defend  ourselves,  this,  I  would 


suggest,  is  not  quite  properly  called  an  arms 
race. 

This  treaty  will  not  prevent  the  arms  race. 
It  will  stimulate  it.  This  treaty  Is  not  directed 
against  the  arms  race.  This  treaty  Is  directed 
against  knowledge,  our  knowledge. — Edward 
Teller,  August  20,  1963,  Test  Ban  Hearings, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  proposed  treaty  would  limit  not  only 
our  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  of  Soviet 
military  deployment,  but  would  also  restrict 
our  knowledge  of  what  may  even  be  tech- 
nically possible.  Specifically,  this  requires 
that  the  United  States  explore  vigorously  all 
areas  of  technology  critical  to  our  security. — 
John  S.  Foster,  August  21,  1963.  Test  Ban 
Hearings,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. (Dr.  Foster  was  then  Director  of  the 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory.) 

(From   the   Scientific   American,   November. 

1972) 

The  Great  Test-Ban  Debate 

(By  Herbert  F.  York) 

The  modest  but  significant  progress  to- 
ward the  control  of  nuclear  weapons  that  has 
been  made  during  the  past  nine  years  has 
brought  to  the  fore  the  question  that  was 
raised  in  the  first  place :  Is  the  time  ripe  for 
a  treaty  prohibiting  all  tests  of  nuclear 
weapons?  Indeed,  both  the  llmlted-test-ban 
treaty  of  1963  and  the  nonprollferatton 
treaty  of  1968  contain  clauses  obligating  the 
signatories  to  seek  to  achieve  a  treaty  estab- 
lishing a  comprehensive  ban.  The  issue  Is 
therefore  being  debated  again,  as  it  was 
when  Jerome  B.  Wlesner  and  I  discussed  the 
subject  in  these  pages  in  October,  1964.  This 
time,  however,  it  is  possible  to  employ  hind- 
sight to  sharpen  foresight,  because  most  of 
the  arguments  being  made  against  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  now  are  essentially  the 
same  as  the  ones  that  were  put  forward  In 
the  long  debate  preceding  the  adoption  of 
the  limited  test  ban.  An  examination  of  how 
those  arguments  look  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence will  help  to  supply  a  basis  for  estimat- 
ing how  much  weight  they  should  be  given 
in  the  present  debate. 

The  questions  Involved  are  of  two  general 
types.  One  type  has  to  do  with  the  means 
for  monitoring  a  test  ban  to  ensure  that  the 
signatories  are  complying  with  the  treaty. 
That  subject  was  recently  reviewed  in  these 
pages  [see  "Extending  the  Nuclear-Test 
Ban,"  by  Henry  R.  Myers;  Scientific  Amer- 
ican, January].  The  other  types  has  to  do 
with  the  potential  effects  of  a  test  ban  on 
the  national  security  of  the  parties  to  a 
treaty  or  other  agreement.  I  shall  limit  my 
discussion  to  questions  of  this  type. 

In  the  debates  of  a  decade  and  more  ago 
(from  1957  to  1963,  to  be  more  precise)  the 
national-security  matters  most  frequently 
raised  by  people  who  opposed  or  seriously 
questioned  the  test  ban  came  under  the  fol- 
lowing general  headings:  antl-ballistic-mls- 
sile  (ABM)  systems,  weapons  effects,  pure 
fusion  bombs.  Improvement  of  the  yleld-to- 
welght  ratio  of  nuclear  weapons  and  new 
knowledge,  possibly  involving  military  sur- 
prises. Let  us  review  the  arguments  and  the 
subsequent  developments  under  each  head- 
ing. 

In  the  early  1960's  claims  were  made  by 
Russian  officials  that  the  U.S.SJt.  had  solved 
the  problem  of  intercepting  and  destroying 
incoming  ballistic  missiles.  Not  long  after- 
ward U.S.  Intelligence  activity  discovered 
that  the  Russians  were  Indeed  beginning  to 
deploy  an  ABM  system.  Moreover,  the  ex- 
tensive series  of  nuclear  tests  conducted  by 
the  Russians  during  1961  and  1962  had  In- 
cluded explosions  at  altitudes  that  would  be 
of  Interest  to  designers  of  an  ABM  system. 
The  VS.  had  also  conducted  a  number  of 
high-altitude  tests,  leading  certain  scientists 
and  military  officials  to  assert  that  this 
country  had  enough  knowledge  to  design  an 
ABM  system.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  and  other  high  officials  did  not 


agree,  however,  and  so  no  ABM-system  de- 
ployment was  then  authorized  In  this  coun- 
try. 

Opponents  of  a  test  ban  contended  that 
the  reason  for  the  difference  between  the 
Russian  decision  to  deploy  and  the  U.S.  de- 
cision not  to  deploy  must  be  that  the  Rxis- 
sians  knew  something  we  did  not  know.  They 
suggested  that  this  something  had  been  dis- 
covered during  the  Russian  test  series.  Some 
opponents:  went  on  to  speculate  that  the 
reason  the  Russians  were  now  willing  to  con- 
sider a  test  ban  was  that  Ihey  had  learned 
some  essential  secret  and  saw  the  test  ban 
as  a  way  of  preventing  the  U.S.  from  learn- 
ing it. 

For  example,  the  physicist  Edward  TeUer 
said:  "I  think  there  Is  a  disparity  in  knowl- 
edge, and  the  disparity  of  knowledge  today 
means  a  disparity  of  power  tomorrow.  .  .  .  i 
believe  that,  because  they  have  acquired  this 
knowledge,  they  don't  need  any  more  atmos- 
pheric tests,  and  I  believe  that  is  why 
Khrushchev  Is  wUllng  to  sign  the  treaty  at 
present."  Senator  Strom  Thurmond  said:  "All 
It  will  take  to  put  the  Soviets  In  a  dominant 
nuclear  position  Is  two  things:  one,  enough 
time  to  build  up  a  stockpile  of  the  already 
perfected  Red  antimissile  missile,  which  will 
render  our  huge  arsenal  of  ICBM's  [Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles]  useless,  and 
second,  ratification  of  the  test-ban  treaty 
that  will  prevent  the  United  States  from 
hlgh-altltude  tests  necessary  for  completion 
of  our  own  Nike  X  antlmlsslle-mlsslle  pro- 
gram, thereby  leaving  America  defenseless 
against  Red  missiles." 

When  pressed  for  details,  the  opponents 
of  the  test  ban  commonly  referred  to  several 
matters  on  which,  they  said,  insufficient  In- 
formation existed,  at  least  in  the  U.S.  One 
matter  was  the  blackout  phenomenon,  in 
which  a  nuclear  explosion  at  high  altitude 
produces  a  large  volume  of  ionized  air  that 
is  for  a  time  opaque  to  radar.  There  were 
also  allusions  to  certain  long-range  "kill" 
mechanisms  that  would  work  against  Incom- 
ing warheads.  Here  it  was  argued  that  tests 
were  needed  In  order  to  design  defensive  war- 
beads  that  would  produce  such  effects  and 
offensive  warheads  that  would  survive  the 
effects. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  argument  it  was 
contended  that  the  V£S:r.  had  not  gained 
any  special  advantage  due  to  some  private 
knowledge  about  hlgh-altltude  effects.  Harold 
Brown,  who  was  then  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  said:  "I  feel  rather 
strongly  that  they  [the  Russians]  are  not 
substantially  ahead  of  us."  He  added  that 
it  was  not  a  defect  in  nuclear  knowledge 
that  had  prevented  the  U.S.  from  deploying 
ABM  systems  but  rather  that  "the  U.S.  de- 
cided not  to  deploy  the  Nike  Zeus  because  its 
effectiveness  was  inadequate  against  U.S. 
penetration  aids  .  .  .  and  we  assume  the  same 
would  be  true  of  the  Soviet  penetratlon-ald 
capability."  The  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
said  that  "development  of  the  U.S.  [AMB] 
system  does  not  depend  on  atmospheric  test- 
ing and  hence  this  treaty  will  not  signif- 
icantly influence  any  Imbalance  that  may 
exist." 

What  have  subsequent  events  revealed 
about  these  claims  and  predictions?  The  Rus- 
sian ABM  program  proceeded  erratically 
from  the  base  described  In  1963.  After  several 
periods  of  delay  that  Indicated  indecision 
and  uncertainty,  the  Moscow  ABM  system 
(now  called  the  Oalosh  system)  was  re- 
ported early  this  year  to  have  fewer  than 
100  ABM  vehicles  ready  for  launching.  The 
system  was  generally  Judged  to  be  quite  In- 
adequate for  coping  with  an  attack  against 
it  by  U.S.  missiles.  Russian  ABM  installa- 
tions that  had  at  one  time  been  reported 
around  Leningrad  and  Tallinn  either  were 
dismantled  or  turned  out  to  have  a  different 
purpose.  Nothing  that  has  happened  since 
the  test-ban  debate  has  confirmed  the  no- 
tion that  the  U.S.  did  not  know.  Indeed,  the 
Russian  decision  to  deploy  the  Galosh  sys- 
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tem  seems  to  have  been  due  to  a  poor  under- 
standing of  Just  how  easy  it  is  to  penetrate 
systems  of  that  type  and  size. 

On  the  U.S.  side  the  development  of  an 
ABM  system  continued  through  the  1960's  at 
a  level  of  about  $500  million  per  year.  The 
system  slowly  evolved,  as  did  the  political 
situation  both  domestically  and  Interna- 
tionally. Finally,  near  the  end  of  the  John- 
son Administration,  a  decision  was  made  to 
deploy  an  ABM  system  called  Sentinel  around 
certain  cities.  The  main  reason  given  was 
that  It  would  provide  protection  aglanst  a 
prospective  Chinese  missile  force. 

After  considerable  public  reaction  this 
decision  was  rescinded,  and  a  deployment  of 
the  same  equipment  under  a  new  name 
(Safeguard)  was  proposed  by  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration. The  Senate  accepted  the  pro- 
posal after  a  long  debate  about  the  effective- 
ness of  the  system  and  the  problems  being 
met  In  developing  it.  In  the  entire  debate 
developments  in  nuclear  weaponry  were 
never  cited  as  having  a  crucial  role  In  the 
various  decisions  concerning  deployment. 
The  serious  questions  that  were  raised  about 
the  feasibility  of  the  system  all  had  to  do 
with  such  matters  as  the  computers,  the 
radar  and  the  problems  posed  by  decoys  and 
MIRV's  (multiple  Independently  targetable 
reentry  vehicles) .  When  nuclear  problems 
such  as  blackout  were  mentioned.  It  was  only 
peripherally  and  never  as  constituting  a 
major  problem. 

None  of  this  proves  that  nuclear-weapons 
development  and  weapons-effect  research  are 
entirely  Irrelevant  to  ABM  development,  but 
it  does  Indicate  that  recent  research  and 
development  In  this  field  have  been  far  from 
essential.  Apparently  any  lack  of  perfec- 
tion In  weapons  can  be  overcome  in  the  de- 
sign of  other  parts  of  the  system.  Moreover, 
as  the  ABM  program  has  shifted  from  Sen- 
tinel to  Safeguard  and  now  to  the  site-de- 
fense (sometimes  called  Hardslte),  the  em- 
phasis has  shifted  from  interception  at  great 
distances  and  high  altitudes  to  Interception 
near  the  target  at  relatively  low  altitudes, 
where  the  phenomena  to  be  dealt  with  are 
much  better  known. 

I  turn  now  to  weapons  effects.  During  the 
years  when  nuclear  weapons  were  tested 
aboveground,  the  basic  effects — blast,  radia- 
tion, fallout — that  kill,  injure  and  destroy 
were  studied  In  great  detail.  These  are  the 
weapons  effect  that  matter;  the  entire 
concept  of  deterrence,  which  all  sides  cite 
as  the  main  reason  for  maintaining  nuclear 
forces,  is  based  wholly  on  the  threat  of  un- 
acceptable levels  of  death  and  destruction 
through  these  effects.  For  decades  the  phe- 
nomenology of  these  effects  has  been  known 
with  a  precision  that  far  exceeds  the  practi- 
cal use  of  the  Information. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  phenomena  one 
hears  of  a  few  other  more  exotic  effects  that 
are  of  technical  Interest  In  connection  with 
certain  duels  between  nuclear  weapons.  Un- 
certainties about  6uch  effects  are  sometimes 
raised  as  an  Issue  in  test-ban  debates. 
Among  the  effects  are  "TREE"  and  "EMP." 

TREE  stands  for  transient  radiation  effects 
on  electronics.  It  is  an  old  problem  that  has 
become  relatively  more  Important  as  more 
complex  devices  have  been  Introduced  Into 
nuclear-weapons  systems.  It  is  also  mainly 
of  Interest  In  connection  with  duels  In  outer 
space,  where  there  la  nothing  to  attenuate 
radiation,  which  therefore  would  far  out- 
reach other  effects  such  as  blast. 

EMP  stands  for  eletromagnetlc  pulse.  It 
refers  to  the  fact  that  a  nuclear  explosion 
produces  a  large  electromagnetic  field,  which 
in  turn  can  Induce  large  electric  currants  In 
conductors  at  substantial  distances.  Such 
currents.  If  nothing  Is  done  about  them,  can 
sometimes  produce  destructive  effects  in  In- 
sufficiently protected  equipment. 

Some  of  the  people  who  work  on  nuclear 
weapons  have  envisioned  an  attack  In  which 
an  enemy  explodes  a  series  of  warheads  high 


over  U.S.  missile  fields,  producing  a  series 
of  TREE  and  EMP  phenomena  (or  other  long- 
range  effects)  timed  In  such  a  way  that  the 
U.S.  could  not  launch  its  missiles  while  the 
barrage  continued.  (The  tactic  Is  known  as 
"pin-down.") 

It  Is  Impossible  to  believe  that  real  political 
or  military  leaders  would  consider  such  an 
effort  in  the  face  of  the  variety  and  dispersion 
of  retaliatory  weapons  that  could  be  cm- 
ployed.  Even  so,  the  claim  that  further  re- 
search was  needed  on  this  matter  was  ad- 
vanced In  the  early  1960's  as  an  argument 
against  the  test  ban.  (At  the  time  the  argu- 
ment was  largely  conducted  behind  the  cur- 
tain of  secrecy  that  surrounds  much  military 
activity;  public  discussion  of  the  Issue  be- 
came possible  only  later.) 

All  the  more  exotic  effects  were  observed 
before  the  partial  test  ban  went  Into  effect. 
They  were  not  as  thoroughly  studied  as  the 
basic  effects,  however,  and  In  addition  certain 
new  forms  of  interaction  between  these 
phenomena  and  specific  weapons  systems 
have  been  found  since  1963.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  learn 
more  about  the  exotic  effects  In  underground 
explosions,  and  that  possibility  was  raised  as 
an  argument  against  the  partial  test  ban. 
Later  it  turned  out  that  a  good  deal  can  be 
learned  about  the  effects  from  underground 
testing  and  by  other  means.  In  1968  Vlce- 
Admlral  Uoyd  M.  Mustln,  director  of  the 
Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency,  reported  to 
Congress:  "We  think  we  have  the  interaction 
of  threats  with  these  two  systems  [Minute- 
man  and  Polaris]  well  understood  and  identi- 
fied and  very  carefully  developed  and  so- 
phisticated countermeasvu-es  far  advanced." 

In  sum,  no  really  new  phenomena  pro- 
duced by  the  explosion  of  nuclear  weapons 
has  been  discovered  in  about  15  years,  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  expect  that  any 
win  be  forthcoming.  In  those  years  the  U.S. 
has  refined  its  knowledge  of  the  effects  of 
specific  systems  and  in  specific  environmental 
situations.  Even  at  that  level  of  detail  we 
have  long  since  passed  the  point  of  diminish- 
ing returns.  The  remaining  uncertainties  are 
small  compared  with  the  other  uncertainties 
about  any  nuclear  attack :  the  kind,  number, 
yield  and  accuracy  of  the  weapons:  the 
targets  selected;  the  timing,  the  relation  to 
other  attacks  or  to  political  moves,  and  so  on. 
These  are  the  uncertainties  that  will  domi- 
nate the  thinking  of  any  statesman  who  may 
one  day  be  considering  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  No  doubt  there  is  more  to  be  learned 
about  weapons  effects,  but  the  matter  Is 
largely  of  Interest  to  specialists,  and  con- 
cern about  it  should  have  no  bearing  on  im- 
portant political  questions  such  as  whether 
or  not  to  ban  further  nuclear  tests- 

Pure-fusion  bombs  and  bombs  with  a  hleh 
ratio  of  fxislon  to  fission  (also  called  neutron 
bombs)  were  seen  in  the  late  1950s  as  offer- 
ing a  number  of  advantages,  and  the  need 
to  develop  them  was  therefore  raised  as  an 
argument  against  a  test  ban.  TeUer,  for  ex- 
ample, was  reported  to  have  said  to  a  Repub- 
lican committee  on  nuclear  testing  in  1963: 
"We  have  started  the  development  of  clean 
and  cheap  nuclear  explosives.  We  need  more 
tests  to  complete  this  development.  Clean 
and  cheap  nuclear  explosives  are  needed  for 
battlefield  use.  for  peaceful  applications  and 
for  missile  defense."  John  A.  Wheeler  of 
Princeton  University  was  reported  as  telling 
the  same  group:  "As  a  physicist  and  special- 
ist on  nuclear  fission  I  see  a  decisive  loss  to 
national  security  from  a  test  ban.  It  will  pre- 
vent us  from  developing  a  technology  of 
pure  hydrogen  devices  free  of  fission  fall- 
out. .  .  .  The  new  technology  will  have  im- 
portant peacetime  applications  in  mining  and 
earth-moving  and  will  revolutionize  ground 
warfare.  ...  It  ^  imconscionable  to  re- 
nounce for  the  ftee  world  a  revolutionary 
device  which  others  will  then  make  without 
our  knowledge." 


On  the  other  side.  William  C.  Foster,  di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and,...Bls- 
armament  Agency,  said  that  the  expiertad- 
vlce  he  had  received  was  that  pure-flsslon 
weapons  would  not  be  of  great  advantage. 
The  reason,  he  said,  was  that  "they  would 
constitute  primarily  a  cheaper  substitute  for 
the  explosive  components  in  our  already 
large  stockpile  of  nuclear  weapons." 

How  did  matters  turn  out?  The  pure-fusion 
bomb  remains  undeveloped,  and  responsible 
people  no  longer  talk  much  about  it  as  being 
the  basis  of  a  new  revolution  in  weapwriry. 
When  officials  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  present 
arguments  for  continued  testing  now,  they  do 
not  rate  the  need  for  fission-free  bcmbs  any 
higher  than  the  need  for  other  and  more 
orthodox  modifications  and  improvements 

A  pure-fusion  explosion  may  vet  oe 
achieved  as  a  result  of  all  the  effort  that  has 
been  expended.  It  would  be  a  technological 
accomplishment,  but  the  likelihood  that  it 
would  have  any  large  mllitarv  or  political 
value  seems  small.  The  basic  fact  is  that  the 
nuclear  capabUlty  of  the  major  nuclear  pow- 
ers is  already  supersaturated  In  the  sense 
that  it  can  produce  more  varieties  of  death, 
destruction  and  horror  than  anvone  can  seri- 
ously contemplate  seeking  to  inflict. 

It  was  also  stated  during  the  debate  pre- 
ceding the  test  ban  of  1963  that  furthe.'  im- 
provement in  the  yleld-to-welght  ratio  of 
nuclear  weapons  was  in  prospect  and  that 
certain  other  Improvements  and  modifica- 
tions were  both  possible  and  necessary. 
Among  them  were  decreased  vulnerability  to 
nearby  nuclear  explosions  and  increased 
safety  of  weapons.  Substantial  progress  has 
Indeed  been  made  along  these  lines  since 
1963.  The  Important  question,  however,  is: 
How  important  and  how  relevant  has  the 
progress  been? 

The  Poseidon  missile  provides  a  basis  for 
discussion.  It  is  more  advanced  than  its 
predecessor,  the  Polaris  A-3.  in  mauv  ways. 
It  is  bigger,  it  can  carry  a  larger  payload  a 
longer  distance  and  it  has  Improved  accuracy 
Moreover,  its  payload  is  of  the  MIRV  type; 
each  missile  launches  a  "bus."  which  has  on 
board  a  large  number  of  reentn-  missiles, 
each  of  which  can  be  accuratelv  "and  inde- 
pendently targeted.  None  of  these  advances 
depended  on  nuclear  tests. 

M.  Carl  Walske.  Jr..  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  Atomic  Energy,  recently 
stated  that  the  warhead  for  the  Poseidon 
MIRV  was  developed  after  the  limited  test 
ban  went  into  effect,  and  he  argued  that  if 
the  ban  had  been  comprehensive,  nothing 
like  the  present  Poseidon  MIRV  could  have 
been  developed.  I  believe  his  statement  is 
highly  misleading.  If  a  pre-1963  warhead 
such  as  the  one  for  the  Polaris  A-3  had  been 
adapted  for  the  Poseidon,  the  Poseidon  MIRV 
would  have  had  either  lower  multiplicity 
(fewer  Independent  missiles)  or  a  shorter 
range,  but  it  could  have  had  a  higher  total 
yield. 

Presumably  the  new  Poseidon  warhead  has 
been  further  modified  so  as  to  reduce  its  vul- 
nerability to  attempts  to  intercept  it.  These 
modifications  apparently  resulted  In  a  reduc- 
tion  of  the  yield-to-weight  ratio.  In  any  case 
such  modifications  were  superfluous,  since 
the  basic  multiple- warhead  feature  is  In  it- 
self the  most  effective  means  for  penetrating 
antl-balllstic-mlsslle  defenses  of  the  kind 
that  now  exist.  It  does  so  simply  by  over- 
whelming the  defense  with  larger  numbers. 
The  only  requirement  Is  that  the  individual 
warheads  be  hardened  enough  and  separated 
enough  so  that  one  Interceptor  must  be 
launched  for  each  reentry  vehicle.  An  A-3 
warhead  on  a  MIRV  bus  of  the  Poseidon  type 
would  easily  satisfy  this  requirement 

Defense  penetrability  beyond  what  could 
be  achieved  in  1963  is  needed  only  against  an 
ABM  defense  consisting  of  very  large  num- 
bers of  relatively  sophisticated  interceptors. 
No  such  defense  now  exists — nor,  I  believe.  Is 
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the  re  any  serious  prospect  of  one  In  the  fore- 
see it>le  future.  To  say  the  least,  deploy- 
meat  of  the  post-1963  Poseidon  warhead  Is 
pre  [nature. 

I ;  Is  small  wonder  that  the  concern  over 
sur  prises  and  new  knowledge  persists.  One 
ne<  i  only  recall  the  early  years  of  nuclear  de- 
veli  ipment  to  realize  that  surprises  and  new 
knc  wledge  abounded  at  that  time.  The  phe- 
nol aenon  of  nuclear  fission  was  discovered 
In  .938.  The  first  nuclear- test  device  was  ex- 
plo  led  only  seven  years  later,  which  was  also 
the  first  (and  so  far  the  only)  time  that 
nui  lear  bombs  were  employed  In  warfare.  In 
ter  ns  of  energy  output  those  bombs  were 
1.0<  0  times  larger  than  the  biggest  chemical 
boi  lbs. 

Seven  years  later  the  first  thermonuclear 
device  was  exploded.  It  was  1,000  times  as 
lari  ;e  In  output  of  energy  as  the  first  atomic 
boi  lbs.  Both  of  these  huge  technological 
ste;  IS  can  be  characterized  as  breakthroughs, 
anc  they  had  major  political  and  military 
con  sequences.  No  such  buge  gains  In  yield 
made  thereafter,  but  during  the  next 
sevftn  years  fundamentally  important  factors 
such  as  yield-to-welght  ratio  continued  to 
radically.  By  1960  the  yield-to- 
;  ;ht  ratio  of  fission  bombs  was  two  orders 
1  uagnitude  ( 100  times )  larger  than  It  had 
at  the  beginning.  Means  also  had 
found  for  both  reducing  the  size  and 
the  yield-to-welght  ratio  of  ther- 
ucl?ar  weapons,  again  by  order-of-mag- 
amounts. 

Ak  a  result  of  such  developments  many 
peo  lie  came  to  believe  politically  significant 
breakthroughs     had     become 
norm  for  nuclear  technology.  One  thus 
many  leaders  in  the  field  emphasizing 
likelihood   and    Imoortance   of   further 
cnl  surprises  and  arguing  that  no 
should  be  raised  against  obtaining  new 
l?dge.  In  1963.  questioning  the  Umlted- 
tf-ban  treaty.  Jchn  S.  Poster,  Jr..  then  dl- 
of  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory 
is  now  director  of  defense  research  and 
neering  in  the  Department  of  Defense), 
"We   are   Involved   In  a  field  of  tech- 
that  is  not  fully  understood,  nor  Its 
ications.  and  hence  new  experiments  fre- 
ly  bring  surprises."  Teller  said  a  ban 
■prohibit    future   science"    and    was 
i^cted  against  knowledge."  In  1931   Rep- 
tive  Chet  Hollfleld,  then  chairman  of 
Joint    Committee    on    Atomic    Energy, 
concern  about  "the  ultimate  gen- 
effect  on  weapons  technology  of  a  con- 
test ban,"  which  would  "inevitably 
developments    undreamed    of    at    the 
time."  He  added:  "Concepts  are  now 
considered    by    our   scientists    which 
be   as   revolutionary   as   the   H-bomb 
1   in  1949."  General  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  as 
of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  i963, 
"We  are  Just  at  the  beginning  of  our 
investigations     into     the     nuclear-weapons 
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the  other  side,  proponents  of  a  test  ban 
doubt    about    the    importance    of 
potential  breakthroughs  and  saw  as 
likely   the  possibility  that   any   such   de- 
elo  sment  would  upset  the  balance  of  power. 
Wllham  Poster  of  the  disairmament  agency, 
supijorting  the  limited  test  ban.  suggested 
nuclear   science    was   maturing.    "The 
of  diminishing  returns  in  improving 
weigjit-yleld  ratios  is  fast  approaching,"  he 
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the  time  of  the  debate  on  the  partial 
ban  the  issue  of  surprises  and  new 
knoirledge  was  stlU  difficult  to  resolve.  On 

one  hand  there  was  the  record  of  a 
remtrkable  serlea  of  discoveries,  technolog- 

advances  and  politically  significant  ap- 

nons.  On  the  other  hand  no  further 
breakthroughs  were  then  In  sight,  with  the 
poas  ble  exception  of  the  pure-fusion  bomb, 

of  that  many  experts  said  It  would  be 
tech  lologlcally  novel  but  without  great  po- 
lltlcil  or  military  significance. 


Now,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
issue  has  been  resolved.  Nuclear  weapons 
have  been  further  refined,  and  there  la 
greater  understanding  of  the  details  of  cer- 
tain effects,  but  no  new  knowledge  or  sur- 
prises remotely  similar  is  kind  or  importance 
to  those  of  the  first  two  nuclear  decades  have 
l>een  reported  or  claimed.  Moreover,  the  nu- 
clear arsenal  is  so  large  and  varied  that  the 
s'.gniflcance  of  new  Inventions  Is  small  in 
any  case.  Compared  with  the  danger  of  fur- 
ther proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  the 
danger  that  the  U.S.  will  be  overwhelmed  by 
an  unsupected  breakthrough  seems  vanlsh- 
ingly  small. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  arguments  that 
were  made  In  1963  and  earlier  In  support 
of  the  limited  test  ban.  Five  principal 
points  were  made  and  can  be  set  forth  here 
in  quotations  of  participants:  (1)  "A  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  would  constitute  a 
significant  step  In  the  direction  of  slacken- 
ing the  arms  race"  (Dean  Rusk).  (2)  It 
would  presen-e  for  a  "longer  period  our 
present  nuclear  advantage"  (William  Pos- 
ter). (3)  "The  treaty  will  curb  the  pollution 
of  the  atmosphere"  (President  Kennedy). 
(4)  It  would  create  a  political  climate  In 
which  "new  opportunities  for  further  steps 
toward  turning  the  arms  race  downward 
might  well  be  more  within  the  realm  of 
Dosslblllty  than  at  present"  (Rusk).  (5) 
"A  nuclear  test  ban  would  constitute  a  sig- 
nificant first  step  in  achieving  control  over 
the  further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons" 
(Foster). 

Each  of  the  statements  also  amDunted  to 
a  prediction.  Let  us  see  how  the  predictions 
stand  up  in  1972.  The  limited  test  ban  prob- 
ably did  slow  down  the  arms  race  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R..  but  it  cannot  be 
considered  to  have  been  outstandingly  suc- 
cessful in  this  respect.  It  probably  has  se- 
verely limited  the  further  development  of 
very  large  thermonuclear  weapons,  but  the 
rate  of  nuclear  testing  has  continued  at  about 
the  same  level — although  the  tests  are  now 
underground. 

Similarly,  the  treaty  does  not  appear  to 
have  much  to  preserve  the  "nuclear  advan- 
tage" of  the  U.S.  Since  the  treaty  was  signed, 
the  U.SS.R.  has  achieved  rough  parity  with 
the  U.S.  in  strategic  weapons.  In  any  event, 
the  degree  of  "overkill"  in  the  nuclear  ca- 
pability of  both  countries  is  such  that  further 
technological  advances  would  make  little 
political  or  military  difference. 

The  treaty  has  been  quite  effective  in  curb- 
ing radioactive  pollution  of  the  atmosphere. 
Although  France  and  China  have  continued 
to  conduct  nuclear  tests  In  the  atmosphere, 
the  tests  are  far  less  frequent  than  was  the 
case  when  the  U.S.  and  the  US.S.R.  were 
conducting  them.  Moreover,  without  the 
treaty  there  would  be  no  hope  of  persuading 
those  nations  and  other  potential  nuclear 
powers  to  accept  similar  restraints.  Mean- 
while, in  the  absence  of  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  such  hazards  as  underground  contami- 
nation, earthquakes  and  leakage  of  radio- 
active substances  into  the  atmosphere  remain 
passible. 

The  record  of  the  treaty  in  creating  an 
environment  that  made  further  moves  to- 
ward arms  control  possible  Is  excellent.  The 
treaty  has  been  followed  by  agreements  to 
prohibit  nuclear  weapons  in  space  (1967), 
make  Latin  America  a  non-nuclear  zone 
(1967).  bar  further  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  (1968),  rule  out  the  seabed  for  the 
emplacement  of  nucl^^  weapons  (1971) 
and  prohibit  the  use  o'f  biological  weapons 
(1972).  One  might  also  cite  the  "hot  line" 
agreements  of  1963  and  1971  and  the  recent 
strateglc-arms-llmltatlon  talks  (SALT)  that 
resulted  in  agreement  by  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.8.R.  to  put  ceilings  on  their  offensive  and 
defensive  missiles.  « 

One  should  also  recognize,  however,  that 
many  of  the  treaties  are  peripheral  to  the 
main  problem  and  in  effect  prohibit  actions 


that  no  nation  particularly  wanted  to  un- 
dertake anyway.  The  British  disarmament 
expert  Philip  J.  Noel -Baker,  reviewing  the 
results  of  the  1959  treaty  that  demilitarized 
Antarctica,  commented  that  "while  disarm- 
i.ig  Antarctica,  we  put  7,000  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Europe;  we  should  have  disarmed 
Europe  and  put  those  weapons  in  Antarc- 
tica." Nonetheless,  all  the  agreements  are 
steps  In  the  right  direction,  and  collectively 
they  add  up  to  something  significant.  More- 
over, they  help  to  make  arms-control  and 
disarmament  measures  seem  more  feasible. 

Probably  the  most  Important  result  of  the 
limited  test  ban  has  been  its  contribution 
to  inhibiting  the  further  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  Since  the  treaty  was  signed, 
only  China  has  begun  testing  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  the  Chinese  program  to  develop  nu- 
clear weapons  had  been  set  In  motion  long 
before  1963.  The  cause  was  greatly  aided  by 
the  nonproliferation  treaty,  which  now  has 
.■jome  70  signatories  in  addition  to  the  orig- 
inal adherents  (the  U.S..  the  United  King- 
dom and  the  U.S.S.R.).  It  also  seems  evident 
that  the  treaty  has  deterred  nonslgners  from 
testing. 

Indeed,  the  most  Important  reason  for 
moving  now  toward  a  comprehensive  ban  on 
testing  nuclear  weapons  Is  that  it  would 
strengthen  and  reinforce  the  nonprolifera- 
tion treaty.  The  present  situation  contains 
elements  of  hypocrisy  and  unfairness,  since 
the  two  major  nuclear  powers  are  trying  to 
persuade  other  nations  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  unnecessary  while  at  the  same  time 
both  are  conducting  test  programs. 

To  sum  up,  a  decade  of  hindsight  on  the 
debates  preceding  the  llmlted-test-ban  treaty 
of  1963  suggests  the  following  main  conclu- 
sions: 

1.  The  predictions  of  major  surprises  and 
ominous  developments  were  wrong.  There 
has  been  no  "third  revolution"  In  nuclear 
weapons.  The  atmospheric  tests  before  1963 
and  the  underground  tests  since  then  have 
not  produced  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
developing  an  ABM  system  that  would  be 
likely  to  have  more  than  limited  success. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  passage  of  time 
has  confirmed  the  more  moderate  claims  that 
there  was  substantial  progress  to  be  made  in 
improving  the  yield-to-welght  ratio,  harden- 
ing weapons  against  Interception,  making 
better  fits  to  new  delivery  systems  and  so  on. 
The  questions  to  be  asked,  however,  are  how 
progress  in  these  areas  has  affected  the  nu- 
clear balance'  and  whether  such  technical 
progress  Is  politically  significant.  The  an- 
swers seem  to  be  that.  If  anything,  continued 
testing  has  further  degraded  whatever  nu- 
clear advantage  the  U.S.  still  had  In  1963 
and  that  the  political  significance  of  nuclear 
weapons  Is  derived  from  the  huge  numbers 
of  such  weapons  rather  than  from  their 
technical  sophistication. 

3.  The  limited  test  ban  has  not  done  much 
to  slow  the  main  arms  race  between  the  two 
superpowers.  The  reason  Is  the  limited  nature 
of  the  agreement.  A  comprehensive  ban  in 
1963  probably  would  have  done  much  more. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  limited  ban  has 
accomplished  several  of  the  most  important 
objectives  that  were  set  for  it.  In  ascending 
order  of  Importance  they  are  cleaner  air.  the 
establishment  of  a  political  climate  condu- 
cive to  much  additional  progress  In  arms 
control  and  disarmament  and  the  distinct 
slowing  of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

On  balance,  therefore,  the  limited  test  ban 
can  be  described  as  a  success.  Clearly,  how- 
ever. It  needs  to  be  extended  to  prohibit 
underground  testing.  A  comprehensive  treaty 
may  now  be  within  grasp;  we  must  reach 
for  It  while  we  can. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  in  the 
fall  of  1972,  Congress  approved  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  the  Interim  Agreement  on 
the  Limitation  of  Strategic  Offensive 
Weapons.  The  ABM  Treaty  in  particular 
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was  universally  heralded  as  a  great  step 
forward  for  the  control  of  armaments 
and  the  stabilization  of  weapons  devel- 
opment. At  last,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  after  having  attained 
a  roughly  equal  ABM  capability,  recog- 
nized how  significant  ABM  developments 
were  to  the  whole  arms  race,  and  how 
marginal  ABM  protection  of  our  land- 
based  missiles  was  to  our  overall  retalia- 
tory capability.  In  abandoning  future 
ABM  deployments  beyond  a  two-site 
limitation,  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  decided  that  their 
mutual  security  lies  in  their  mutual  vul- 
nerability. They  have  recognized  the  vir- 
tual impossibility  of  ever  obtaining  a  fail 
safe  system  of  defense  and  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  build  a  system  of  defense  and  trust 
in  the  form  of  concrete  arms  control 
agreements. 

For  trust  to  develop  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  they 
must  have  enough  confidence  in  their 
own  defense  capabilities  and  in  their  own 
national  means  of  verification.  Because 
we  have  both  of  these  capabilities,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  ABM,  the 
United  States  was  fully  prepared  to  enter 
into  another  Important  arms  control 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Article  xn 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  capsulizes  what  I  call 
the  confidence  factor.  It  endorses  na- 
tional verification  capabilities  as  the  most 
efficient  form  of  enforcement  for  full 
treaty  compliance. 

I  draw  attention  to  this  article  be- 
cause I  think  it  provides  an  interesting 
departure  from  earlier  agreements  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1963.  During  the  negotiations  of  the  par- 
tial test  ban,  the  level  of  sophistication 
we  had  reached  in  our  seismic  technology 
was  not  sufBcient  to  provide  for  a  high 
confidence  factor,  something  we  needed 
to  have  for  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 
Hence,  we  had  to  settle  for  something 
short  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban — a 
limited  test  ban.  and  hence,  the  full  trust 
on  this  matter  which  we  hoped  would 
grow  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  never  was  fully  nurtured. 

Mr.  President,  I  held  a  number  of  hear- 
ing£  on  the  subject  of  verification  and 
seismic  technology  during  the  time  I 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  and  Arms  Control. 

I  am  suggesting  today  that  with  the 
advent  of  article  XII,  with  the  advent  of 
the  ABM  Treaty,  the  Interim  Agreement, 
and  the  resumption  of  the  SALT  talks, 
the  time  has  come  for  our  GkDvemment 
to  take  a  new  initiative  to  end  all  nuclear 
testing — in  the  air,  on  the  surface,  under 
the  waters  of  the  seas,  and  underground. 
There  is  reason  for  confidence  in  our  own 
means  of  verification,  in  our  own  de- 
fense capabilities.  There  is  adequate 
precedent  in  other  arms  control  agree- 
ments to  move  forward  now  on  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban.  There  are  indica- 
tions of  a  Soviet  readiness  to  negotiate 
a  comprehensive  test  ban.  I,  therefore, 
join  my  colleagues  in  introducing  a  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution  for  an  immediate 
suspension  of  all  underground  nuclear 
testing  in  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  for  a  new  U.S.  proposal 
for  a  permanent  treaty  to  ban  all 
nuclear  tests  among  all  nations. 


The  precedent  for  a  CTB  at  this  time 
would  seem  clear.  There  is  the  Partial 
Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963.  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  of  1968,  the  ABM 
Treaty  of  1972,  the  Interim  Agreement, 
and  the  Declaration  oi  Basic  Principles 
agreed  upon  in  Moscow  by  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  all  of  these  matters  in  my  experi- 
ence in  public  service  I  have  had  some 
hand  or  played  some  part.  I  held  the 
early  hearings  on  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, starting  with  my  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  special  subcommittee  estab- 
lished by  a  resolution  of  this  body  and 
seeing  the  culmination  of  our  efforts  in 
the  Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  of 
1963. 

During  the  time  I  served  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent it  was  my  privilege  to  work  with 
our  people  in  the  State  Department,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  with  Mr. 
William  Foster,  who  was  our  Director  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  on  bringing  about  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  of  1968. 

In  the  spring  of  1967  I  went  to  Europe 
as  a  representative  of  this  Government  to 
work  with  a  number  of  countries  involved 
in  that  treaty  negotiation.  During  the 
time  that  I  served  as  Vice  President  I  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  principles 
in  the  field  of  arms  control.  We  used  to 
meet  regularly  at  the  State  Department. 
There  were  representatives  from  the 
State  Department,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  President's  OfBce  on  Science  and 
Technology,  and  other  ofiBces.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  that  group  working 
on  this  whole  subject  of  arms  control. 

Much  of  my  life  in  the  vice  presi- 
dency and  in  the  Senate  has  been  given 
over  to  arms  control,  so  I  approach  this 
with  some  Interest  and  experience,  rec- 
ognizing it  is  at  the  heart  of  national 
security,  knowing  we  have  to  be  exceed- 
ingly cautious  and  prudent,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  believe  recognizing  there  is 
no  real  safety  or  security  in  an  expanded 
arms  race.  Security  must  come  in  agree- 
ment, verification,  and  arms  control. 

None  of  these  treaties  are  complete  in 
the  sense  that  none  have  achieved  the 
ultimate  objective:  halting  the  arms  race 
and  reducing  the  level  of  arms  deploy- 
ments through  general  disarmament  ar- 
rangements. Each  agreement  strength- 
ens or  weakens  the  other  depending  upon 
the  extent  of  its  enforcement.  The  par- 
tial test  ban,  that  treaty  which  is  di- 
rectly relevant  to  the  general  under- 
ground testing  Issue,  is  the  most  partial. 
It  is  one  of  the  weaker  links  in  the  whole 
chain  and  must  be  repaired. 

The  Interim  Agreement  on  Strategic 
Offensive  Weapons  has  stirred  up  a  lot 
of  controversy  both  within  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It,  too,  is 
a  weak  link  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an 
important  link  to  SALT  n  where  our 
hopes  lie  for  reaching  arrangements  on 
numerical  ceilings,  reduction  formulas, 
and  qualitative  controls  on  our  weap- 
onry. These  are  all  extremely  complex 
issues  and  we  must,  therefore,  aU  be 
aware  that  completion  of  SALT  n  is  a 
long  way  down  the  road.  i)erhaps  even 
as  long  as  the  5-year  duration  of  the 
interim  agreement  itself. 


The  partial  test  ban  treaty,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  need  to  wait  an- 
other 5  years  for  it  to  be  expanded  to  an 
underground  nuclear  test  ban.  As  its 
name  indicates,  it  was  always  considered 
a  partial  treaty  which  would  be  com- 
pleted with  compromises  in  national  po- 
sitions, and  with  technological  develop- 
ments which  would  satisfy  the  concern 
for  adequate  enforcement  of  the  treaty. 
An  interim  agreement  is  only  of  an  in- 
terim nature:  a  partial  test  ban  is  only 
partial.  Alone  they  signify  separate,  very 
incomplete  efforts.  Together,  and  com- 
pleted, they  can  prevent  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  other  countries  who 
can  neither  afford  nor  are  necessarily 
anxious  to  obtain  these  weapons. 

There  is  a  world  of  difference  from 
consideration  of  these  agreements  alone 
and  uncompleted  as  opposed  to  being 
viewed  together,  both  in  a  satisfactorally 
completed  form. 

Wlien  I  was  head  of  the  Disarmament 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  1963, 1  noted  the 
worth  of  the  partial  test  ban  treaty,  but 
I  expressed  a  certain  regret  that  we  could 
not  obtain  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  I 
realized  that  this  would  have  been  im- 
mensely hard  to  achieve  at  the  time, 
and  I,  therefore,  worked  strenuously  to 
achieve  this  limited  test  ban  treaty.  Dur- 
ing the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee liearings  on  the  treaty  in  August 
1963,  I  noted  in  an  exchange  with  the 
well-known  scientist,  Dr.  Kistiakowsky, 
that  I  would  have  preferred  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban.  I  asked  Dr.  Kistiak- 
owsky whether  he  thought  the  treaty 
would  act  as  a  limited  brake  upon  the 
arms  race.  His  reply  with  which  I  con- 
curred was  that  "It  is  a  small  beginning." 
He  went  on  to  say  that — 

I  believe  that  the  total  prohibition  of  i.u- 
clear  weapons  t?st,  providing  there  would  be 
adequate  monitoring,  of  course,  which  Is  ab- 
solutely essential  in  this  case,  would  have 
been  far  more  effective  In  slowlvg  down  the 
arms  race  and  would  be  In  our  national  in- 
terest. 

In  his  address  to  the  General  Assembly 
on  October  15,  1963.  after  the  United 
States  had  ratified  the  partial  test  ban. 
Ambassador  Adlri  Stevenson  said: 

With  the  test-ban  treaty,  we  have  moved  a 
little  closer  to  a  world  governed  by  reason 
rather  than  by  forie.  We  a-^  that  much 
closer  lo  an  agreement  on  a  comprehe:islve 
test-ban  treaty.  It  should  also  Improve  the 
prospects  for  achieving  agreement  on  other 
measures  which  might,  in  turn,  lead  to  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament. 

In  considering  the  benefits  of  the  partial 
test  ban.  it  is  also  important  to  note  what 
the  treaty  will  not  do.  The  fact  that  we  have 
a  test-ban  treaty  must  not  lull  any  of  us.  es- 
pecially here  In  the  United  Nations,  Into  be- 
lieving that  the  task  that  we  have  set  for 
ourselves  has  more  than  Just  begun.  As  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  (President 
John  F.  Kennedy) ,  it  Is  a  milestone  but  not  a 
millennium.  The  treaty  does  not  stop  under- 
ground testing,  nor  does  It  put  an  end  to  all 
weapons  development.  It  does  not  reduce 
the  nuclear  arsenals  of  States.  It  does  not 
eliminate  the  threat  of  war.  These  are  serious 
problems,  and  we  must  continue  to  work  to- 
ward the  solution  of  each  of  them. 

We  share  emphatically  tl  e  view  .  that 
we  must  work  urgently  toward  agreement  on 
an  adequately  verified  comprehensive  test- 
ban  treaty  ending  all  nuclear  weapons  tests. 
While  we  In  this  country  recognize  the  dlffi- 
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ci  Itles  of  this  t&sk.  we  are  nonetheless  con- 
vl  need  that  such  an  agreement  can  be 
re  iched. 

The  United  States  also  believes  .  .  .  that 
a.  ban  on  underground  testing  Is  the  Impor- 
ta  nt  next  forward  step  In  stopping  the  nu- 
cl  iar  arms  race. 

Ambassador  Stevenson  went  on  to  say 
tl  lat  the  United  States  would  be  devoting 
n;  illions  of  dollars  on  advanced  research 
t<  improve  our  knowledge  of  seismology 
ai  id  nuclear  test  detection.  In  so  doing.  It 
Wis  the  hope  of  American  planners  at 
tie  time  that  the  American  position 
w  )uld  not  have  to  stress  the  importance 
o;  onslte  inspection  as  the  only  secure 
rresms  of  verifying  fulfillment  of  the 
ol  ligations  of  the  treaty. 

That  was  1963,  and  yet  the  pledge  of 
Anbassador  Stevenson,  Senator  Hum- 
pi  RET,  and  President  Kennedy,  the  pre- 
aiible  of  the  partial  test  ban  seeking  to 
a(  hieve  the  discontinuance  of  all  test 
explosions  of  nuclear  weapons  for  all 
tl  ne,  determined  to  continue  negotia- 
te ins  to  this  end.  and  desiring  to  put  an 
er  d  to  the  continuation  of  man's  en- 
vi-oment  by  radioactive  substances 
hj  5  not  been  met. 

In  1963,  there  were  technological  un- 
certainties, as  Ambassador  Stevenson 
ptinted  out  in  his  1968  U.N.  statement, 
m  ilcing  both  the  United  States  and  the 
S<  Viet  Union  unlnclined  to  seek  a  com- 
piehenslve  test  ban.  Now  the  progress  In 
se  smology  has  been  so  great  as  to  pro- 
vl  le  us  with  the  assurances  which  we 
or  ginally  lacked  concerning  the  prac- 
ti(  allty  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 

We  now  have  the  capability  of  identi- 
fy ng  by  national  means  underground 
ex  plosions  to  a  degree  unknown  in  1963. 
Ni  w  seismic  equipment  can  be  deployed 
wliich  would  provide  an  even  more  efiB- 
ca:ious  monitoring  than  we  now  have 
available.  Pew  tests  can  now  go  unde- 
tected, and  such  undetectable  tests 
PDbably  would  not  aid  significantly  in 
th  i  development  of  new  nuclear  weapons. 
Tt  ese  were  the  conclusions  Implicit  in 
th;  Woods  Hole  Report  of  July  1970, 
sponsored  by  the  Advanced  Research 
Pr  >jects  Agency  of  the  Department  of 
St  ite.  The  report  provided  us  with  a  de- 
ta:  led  study  and  evaluation  of  the  sci- 
en  ;ific  breakthroughs  we  have  all  ex - 
peited  In  order  to  make  the  CTB  both 
pr  ictical  and  feasible  at  this  time. 

The  confidence  factor  which  I  have 
ah  eady  referred  to  is  greater  than  it  was 
in  1963  and  with  much  justification.  In 
tes  timony  on  October  27,  1971.  before  the 
Jo  nt  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  Dr. 
St<  phan  J.  Lukasik,  Director  of  the  Ad- 
va;  iced  Research  Projects  Agency  in  the 
De  mrtmeht  of  Defense,  discredited  to  a 
Iar  je  extent  the  utility  of  onslte  inspec- 
tio  is.  And  just  for  the  sake  of  history,  I 
feel  compelled  to  recall  that  it  was  our 
fal  h  In  the  eflBcacy  and  the  necessity  of 
oniite  inspections  in  1963  which 
trl]  amed  a  potential  comprehensive  test 
bai  L  down  to  a  partial  test  ban. 

Ii  haggling  over  the  number  of  on- 
slU  inspections,  which  according  to  Dr. 
Lu)  :aslk  are  of  only  marginal  utility,  we 
losi  the  chance  to  have  a  CTB  In  1963. 
Ne(  d  we  lose  it  again  by  failing  to  recog- 
niz  i  the  great  importance  of  our  most  re- 
cen  t  seismic  technological  developments? 


What  we  thought  we  could  do  in  1963 
only  by  on-site  inspections,  we  can  now 
do  with  unmanned  seismic  observatories. 
The  larger  the  array  of  observatories  up 
to  a  certain  point  the  more  accurate  our 
detection  capabilities — or  to  put  it  Into 
political  terms,  the  higher  the  degree  of 
confidence  we  attain.  In  the  same  set  of 
hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  Dr.  Carl  P.  Romney,  Di- 
rector of  the  Geophysics  Di\'1sion,  Air 
Porce  Technical  Applications  Center, 
stated  that  with  a  network  of  25  array 
stations,  we  would  have  the  capability  of 
determining  a  magnitude  of  seismic 
events  of  3.9  on  the  Richter  scale  which 
is,  I  am  told,  roughly  1  klloton  detonated 
in  hard  rock,  or  20  kilotons  in  soft  rock. 
And  Dr.  Romney's  estimates  were,  as  he 
stated,  very  conservative.  Others  say  we 
would  only  need  12  array  stations  to  have 
a  workable  network  of  unmanned  seismic 
observatories  to  satisfactorily  determine 
what  other  countries'  testing  programs 
are.  With  new  verification  capabilities, 
we  have  more  assurance  of  full  compli- 
ance In  a  CTB  Treaty. 

Despite  the  scientific  progress  and  the 
commitment  of  the  chief  negotiators  to 
expanding  the  limited  test  ban  to  under- 
ground nuclear  tests,  there  has  still  been 
relatively  little  progress  in  this  direction. 
Now  we  hear  other  arguments  emanating 
from  the  Defense  Department  in  defense 
of  continued  underground  nuclear  test- 
ing, reasons  which  are  far  astray  from 
those  provided  during  the  original  nego- 
tiations. Rather  than  indicate  any  real 
need  to  maintain  an  active  or  semi-ac- 
tive testing  program,  they  show  a  desire 
to  stress  the  utility  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  in  our  overall  nuclear  strategy, 
and  the  uncertainty  which  exists,  and 
which  will  always  exist,  about  the  efficacy 
of  our  nuclear  arsenal. 

The  arguments  ignore  the  threats  to 
our  environment  which  continued  test- 
ing presents.  They  ignore  the  threat  that 
they  present  to  the  further  ratification 
of  the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  by  non- 
nuclear  countries.  Every  day  the  nuclear 
powers  continue  their  testing  programs, 
the  less  credibility  they  can  offer  to  the 
normuclear  countries  about  their  sin- 
cerity in  putting  a  halt  to  the  arms  race. 
The  more  testing  which  occurs,  the 
greater  the  currency,  among  normuclear 
powers  that  nuclear  weapons  actually 
can  provide  them  with  any  military 
utility  or  political  prestige.  Nuclear  test- 
ing will,  if  it  has  not  already,  become 
equated  with  nuclear  proliferation, 
greater  international  risk,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  arms  spiral. 

It  almost  defies  human  logic  to  imag- 
ine that  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union  would  seek  agreement  in 
SALT  n  while  maintaining  an  active 
underground  testing  program.  While  a 
CTB  could  put  teeth  into  the  interim 
agreement,  continued  underground  test- 
ing would  give  it  cavities  hitting  the  very 
nerves  of  our  existence. 

This  Inherent  cormectlon  cannot  be 
stressed  enough.  Por  this  reason,  and 
for  the  others  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded  today,  I  join  with  Senators  Ken- 
nedy, Mathias,  Hart,  Muskie,  and  Case 
In  offering  this  resolution  on  imder- 
groimd   nuclear   weapons   testing.    Ten 
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years  ago  the  partial  test  ban  and  the 
moratorium  on  nuclear  testing  which 
President  Kennedy  ordered  went  into 
effect.  It  was  clearly  this  moratorium 
which  helped  to  bring  about  the  Partial 
Test  Ban  Treaty,  just  as  we  all  hope  that 
a  suspension  of  all  underground  nuclear 
tests  at  this  time  will  induce  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban. 

The  moratorium  was  President  Ken- 
nedy's bargaining  chip,  and  It  worked.  It 
can  work  again  with  the  Senate's  accept- 
ance of  this  resolution.  It  can  work  if 
the  Soviet  Union  also  refrains  from  fur- 
ther testing.  The  second  part  of  this  res- 
olution calls  upon  the  President  to  make 
a  new  proposal  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  nuclear  and  nonnuclear  countries 
in  an  effort  to  get  the  negotiations  for 
a  CTB  moving  again.  While  the  Disarm- 
ament Conference  in  Geneva  has  not 
been  short  on  proposals,  the  United 
States  appears  to  have  been  dragging  its 
feet.  And  for  negotiations  to  be  success- 
ful, the  added  Impetus  of  American  sup- 
port is  a  fundamental  requirement. 

Pinally,  the  intent  of  this  resolution 
is  to  roxmd  off  an  important  phase  In 
the  negotiating  process.  It  is  logical,  ten- 
able, and  it  can  be  instnunental  in  the 
human  task  of  achieving  general  smd 
complete  disarmament. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  honored  to  be 
privileged  to  be  associated  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
in  this  effort.  I  Intend  to  give  a  good  deal 
of  my  time  and  attention  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  our  objective.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  look  with  good  favor  and 
ultimate  support  on  the  resolution  being 
offered  today  which  I  believe  will  repre- 
sent a  positive  and  constructive  start 
toward  controlling  the  nuclear  arms  race 
which  Is  our  most  dangerous  develop- 
ment in  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  en- 
tered the  Chamber.  I  was  once  again  re- 
minded of  the  extraordinary  leadership 
that  has  been  provided  In  this  area  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mlrme- 
sota  (Mr.  HuatPHREv).  Over  the  history 
of  this  country's  efforts  to  try  to  bring 
some  sense  into  our  nuclear  policy,  I  do 
not  think  there  Is  anyone  in  the  Senate 
who  has  been  more  aware  and  more 
sensitive  about  insuring  that  this  coimtry 
has  adequate  and  full  security  in  nuclear 
weaponry  and  who  has  yet  spoken  with 
such  eloquence,  reasoning,  and  under- 
standing about  the  efforts  that  must  be 
made  between  the  United  States  and 
other  nuclear  powers  to  achieve  an  end 
to  the  arms  race.  So  I  would  like,  for 
just  a  few  moments,  to  talk  with  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Mlrmesota 
about  some  of  the  areas  which  I  covered 
in  some  details  In  my  comments  of  today, 
and  to  try,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  some 
of  these  exchanges,  to  make  the  record 
as  complete  as  possible,  by  drawing  upon 
his  wisdom  and  understanding  in  these 
matters. 

I  think  It  Is  Important  to  understand 
that  there  is  very  Important  leadership 
on  this  issue  being  provided  by  members 
of  the  Republican  Party  as  well  as  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  certainly  there 
is  no  Issue  In  which  less  partisanship, 
and  quite  appropriately  so,  has  been 
shown  than  on  this  issue. 
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I  woiild  like  to  ask  my  friend  from 
Mlrmesota  whether  he  does  not  agree 
with  me  that  what  we  are  interested  in 
achieving  by  this  resolution  is  really 
greater  security  for  the  United  States, 
not  less;  and  if  this  measure  is  actually 
adopted  and  what  it  provides  therein  be- 
comes the  national  policy,  what  we  are 
providing  Is  greater  security  for  this  Na- 
tion rather  than  the  future  perils  from 
an  ever-increasing  arms  race. 

I  am  interested  in  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Mlrmesota  as  to 
whether  he  thinks  the  step  we  are  tak- 
ing today  is  Important  because  it  pro- 
vides greater  security  for  our  country  to 
meet  any  potential  threats  from  other 
nuclear  powers.  Does  he  not  imderstand 
that  the  sense  of  this  resolution  recog- 
nizes this  important  and  fimdamental 
pillar  of  our  proposal?  I  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  corrunents  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  view  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
that  this  resolution  goes  to  the  very  heart 
of  what  I  would  call  genuine  national 
security.  I  know  of  very  few  voices,  and 
no  responsible  voices,  that  today  believe 
we  could  have  greater  security  out  of  an 
uncontrolled  arms  race.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  everything  that  has  been  suggested 
recently — the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
the  Nonproliferation  Treaty,  the  ABM 
Treaty,  the  interim  agreement — all  of 
them  are  designed  to  slow  down  the 
weapons  race  and  to  put  the  nuclear 
genie  back  Into  the  bottle,  so  to  speak. 

The  witnesses  we  have  had  to  date,  in 
years  past  and  at  present,  from  the  scien- 
tific community,  demonstrate  further 
that  there  is  added  national  security 
in  a  total  nuclear  test  ban.  The  only 
reason  that  this  was  not  done  in  the  past 
was  we  had  doubts  about  monitoring  the 
testing.  Now  we  do  not  need  that.  We 
have  the  scientific  technology  which  can 
give  us  the  assurance  of  not  cheating. 

We  do  not  have  to  trust  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  do  not  have  to  trust  anybody. 
We  have  the  unmanned  seismic  tecn- 
nology  which  can  reveal  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  an  underground  test.  To 
put  it  in  the  most  simple  terms,  we  can 
now  differentiate  the  kind  of  movement 
that  comes  from  an  earthquake  as  com- 
pared with  the  kind  of  earth  movement 
that  comes  from  a  nuclear  test.  That  was 
the  critical  problem  we  had  in  the  past. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts that  none  of  us  would  be  here  talk- 
ing about  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test 
ban  if  we  thought  it  was  going  to  weaken 
our  security.  We  are  talking  about  it  be- 
cause It  limits  the  danger  to  our  secu- 
rity. The  nuclear  arms  race  merely  ex- 
tends the  element  of  danger.  The  hmita- 
tion  on  the  nuclear  arms  race,  particu- 
larly in  our  present  position  of  nuclear 
power,  gives  us  more  security. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Mlrmesota. 
We  have  heard  from  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  from  the  Porelgn  Rela- 
tions Committee,  from  those  charged 
with  defense,  that  we  have  the  ability  to 
respond  to  any  nuclear  threat  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  if  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nu- 
clear powers  were  really  to  make  a  break- 


through in  this  area,  they  would  have 
to  move  ahead  with  some  kind  of  test- 
ing. If  we  are  able  to  achieve  the  ban- 
ning of  tests.  In  effect  we  are  freez- 
ing the  advantage  of  the  United  States 
in  this  area,  rather  than  taking  a  chance 
on  whether  our  technology  will  exceed 
that  of  other  nuclear  powers. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Mlrmesota,  certainly  with  regard  to  the 
adequacy  of  national  means  through 
seismic  and  nonselsmic  means. 

I  would  bfc  Interested  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  about 
the  danger  to  our  environment  from  the 
continuation  of  nuclear  explosions.  I 
think  the  record  would  indicate  quite 
clearly  that,  with  "-egard  to  underground 
nuclear  explosions,  one  in  four  nuclear 
explosions  actually  vent  and  provide  a 
threat  to  the  human  environment.  I  am 
wondering  if  that  is  not  also  a  concern 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in  press- 
ing forward  in  this  area. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  matter  is  of 
concern  to  me.  At  the  time  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  disarmament  and  arms  control 
the  whole  subject  of  envirormient  was  not 
as  prominent  In  our  thinking  as  it  is  to- 
day. We  were  concerned  then  about  mon- 
itoring, certification,  to  make  sure  there 
would  not  be  any  breakthroughs  In  test- 
ing that  we  could  not  detect. 

As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  pointed  out,  one  of  the  important 
elements  of  the  resolution  and  the  hope 
of  getting  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test 
ban  is  that  there  have  not  been  any 
breakthroughs  in  new  weaponry.  So  It  Is 
to  our  Interest,  and  it  Is  in  the  Interest  of 
mankind,  to  have  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty.  We  know  there  have  been 
serious  problems  with  undergroimd  test- 
ing, where  there  has  been  venting  of  ra- 
dioactive debris  coming  up  through  the 
surface  and  Into  the  air  and  falling  upon 
populated  centers,  upon  fields,  upon  cat- 
tle, exposing  them  to  strontium  90  radio- 
active particles.  We  know  this  and  that  It 
has  l)een  a  problem.  Likewise,  in  recent 
days,  when  the  test  was  conducted  in 
Alaska,  there  was  a  genuine  concern  that 
we  might  set  off  a  series  of  earth  move- 
ments in  that  area  which  Is  prone  to 
earthquakes  because  of  nuclear  explo- 
sions underground.  But,  to  simplify  It 
and  come  directly  to  the  point,  another 
argument  for  the  comprehensive  test  ban 
treaty  is  the  effort  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  in  this  matter,  along  with 
seme  of  the  rest  of  us,  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment. 

Might  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  none 
of  us  can  ever  be  sure  that  no  kind  of  ex- 
plosion imderground  might  not  have  very 
series  effects.  This  Is  why  the  people  out 
West  wanted  to  get  these  tests  out  of 
their  area,  because  they  saw  the  danger 
and  the  threat  to  human  life,  plant  hfe. 
animal  life,  and  the  threat  of  pollution 
in  the  atmosphere. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  not  agree 
with  me  as  well  that  one  of  the  Impor- 
tant considerations  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty  is  to  try  to  prevent 
the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weaponry 
to  other  nations? 

What  we  have  seen  since  the  passage 
of  the  nonproliferation  treaty,  since  1968, 


is  that  more  nations  have  declined  to 
ratify  that  agreement  than  have 
accepted  it. 

And  the  point  that  is  constantly  made 
by  many  of  these  countries  that  are  mov- 
ing ahead  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
potentials  is  that  the  United  States  on 
the  one  hand  is  trying  to  put  a  limitation 
on  the  development  of  weaponry  and  on 
the  other  hand  is  continuing  its  own 
testing  program. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  we  in  the 
United  States  have  been  talking  out  of 
both  sides  of  our  mouth  on  this  issue, 
trying  to  indicate  tliat  we  are  really  in- 
terested in  placing  limitations  on  the 
proliferation  of  weaponry  and  on  the 
other  hand  are  moving  ahead  on  our  o-.vn 
nuclear  weapons  development. 

If  we  are  really  Interested,  as  the  Sena- 
tor pointed  out,  in  putting  the  genie  back 
in  the  bottle,  does  not  this  resolution 
move  us  in  the  right  direction? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  judgment  that  the  resolution  which 
the  Senator  is  presenting  today  would,  if 
we  can  get  through  a  comprehensive 
nuclear  test  ban,  put  some  real  integrity 
into  the  nuclear  nonproUferation  treaty. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  touched  here 
on  a  subject  which  has  been  discussed 
worldwide  and  has  not  had  nearly 
enough  discussion  in  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  we  are  asking  ever>-  na- 
tion in  the  world  to  sign  a  treaty  which 
says  in  substance  that  they  will  not  do 
any  experimentation  in  nuclear  weap- 
or\iy,  that  they  will  forever  give  it  up. 
And,  in  the  meantime,  we  have  alreadj' 
had  our  experimentation.  We  have  our 
weapons.  But  that  has  not  satisfied  us  up 
to  now.  We  continue  to  test  new  weap- 
ons. We  who  sponsored  the  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty — which,  I  think,  was 
a  commendable  effort  to  slow  down  the 
spread  of  the  nuclear  threat  to  the  world 
on  a  worldwide  basis — continue  to  test 
new  weapons  underground  and  improve 
on  new  weapons  technologj-  and  continue 
to  search  for  new  weapons,  as  we  did  in 
MIRV,  multiple  independently  targeted 
reentry'  vehicles. 

What  this  test  ban  proposal  says  is. 
"Let  us  all  stop  the  testing.  Let  us  not 
have  any  of  it  in  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  any  place  else." 

And  I  believe  we  are  right  and  that  we 
are  facing  up  to  our  obligations  for  world 
peace  and  arms  control  and  not  merelj' 
asking  others  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
were  to  move  ahead  on  the  subject  of 
a  moratorium  commenced  by  the  United 
States  to  remain  in  effect  so  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  abstains,  we  would  in  this 
way  be  able  to  preserve  our  options.  And 
we  would  demonstrate  our  firm  intention 
to  conclude  a  treaty  permanently  halting 
all  nuclear  testing. 

This  is  an  eminently  reasonable,  ra- 
tional, and  sensible  program  which  is 
based  on  national  security  and  environ- 
mental and  economic  grounds. 

Would  the  Senator  not  agree  that  this 
proposal  for  a  suspension  of  testing 
would  preserve  our  options? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Absolutely.  Let  me 
say  of  course  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  absolutely  right.  We 
have  all  the  options  for  our  own  security 
under  the  nonproUferation  treaty.  We 
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aave  It  under  all  of  the  treaties  we  have 
signed,  any  treaty  we  have  signed.  This 
:omprehenslve  test  ban  would  include 
iie  provision  that  if  there  were  a  viola- 
ion,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  the 
>ther  country — ourselves  in  this  in- 
itance — could  not  resume  whatever  test- 
ng  we  wished  to  protect  our  national 
nterest. 

But  the  national  interest  is  protected 
n  the  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution.  It 
•e&ds: 

Resolved,  Tbat  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
hat  the  President  of  the  United  States  ( 1 ) 
I  hould  propose  an  Immediate  suspension  on 
'  indergTound  nuclear  testing  to  remain  In 
(  ffect  90  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  abstains 
:  rom  underground  testing  .  .  . 

So  it  is  not  as  if  It  was  all  one  way. 

Ve  know  this  has  some  effect,  as  we 

:new  in  1963  when  President  Kennedy 
;  poke  on  the  moral  problems  involved 
1  nd  proposed  that  we  were  prepared  to 
!  top  all  testing  in  the  atmosphere  and 
on  the  land  providing  that  the  Soviet 
'  Jnion  was  willing  to  do  so. 

It  was  this  that  triggered  and  made 
1  ossible  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

President  Eisenhower  did  something 
1  ke  this  at  one  time. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  do  this. 

Finally  I  would  think  that  this  gives 
us  a  chance  to  get  on  some  very  high 
iioral  ground  where  we  can  take  the 
reace  initiative,  because  that  is  mjrfe 
t  han  an  end  of  war.  It  is  trying  to  b6ild 
trust  and  confidence  amonE^'vae^e  of 
i  11  nations.  Surely  there  is  n3  real  peace 
£  ccomplishment  if  this  arras  race  goes 
en  unabated. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  men- 
tioned  another  greater  truth  that  secu- 
itty  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  mad  arms 
race,  but  rather  in  a  rational  approach 
ta  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons. 

By  stopping  the  testing  and  limiting 
t  le  arms  capability,  we  protect  the  en- 
V  ironment.  We  also  reduce  the  cost  and 
I  uild  faith  and  confidence.  I  cannot 
t  link  of  any  better  or  more  worthy 
s  Jbject  than  that  proposed  in  the  Sena- 
tjr's  resolution  today. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  was  in 
»[arch  of  1972,  just  a  little  more  than  a 
jrsar  ago.  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
t)r  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  and  I 
sibmitted  S.  Res.  273,  calling  upon  the 
F  resident  to  propose  an  extension  of  the 
^  uclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  to  in- 
c  ude  underground  testing. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mas- 
s  ichusetts  (Mr.  Kznnedy)  had  also  sub- 
r  litted  a  resolution  which  called  for  the 
onclusion  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
t  -eaty,  and  hearings  on  both  of  those 
measures  were  held  by  the  Committee 
0  1  Foreign  Relations. 

Now — as  I  say.  nearly  a  year  later— in 
t  le  aftermath  of  the  SALT  I  accords,  this 
i!  sue  has  received  a  considerable  amount 
0  attention  from  the  public  and  the  press 
a  ;ross  the  country.  The  sponsors  of  last 
y  ;ar's  resolutions,  I  am  glad  to  say.  have 
j(  lined  forces,  and  the  legislation  that  we 
p  -oposed  today,  which  is  being  discussed 
ir  the  Senate  today,  is  a  union  of  the 
t'  vo  resolutions  that  were  introduced  sep- 
a  ately  by  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Hart,  other 
S  ^nators.  and  myself  a  yesu*  ago. 


I  believe  this  proposal  merits  the  close 
examination  of  the  Senate,  for  it  could 
provide  the  President  with  the  support 
he  needs  for  a  bold  new  approach  in  the 
second  round  of  strategic  arms  limitation 
negotiations. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Nuclear  Test 
Ban  Treaty  which  entered  into  force  on 
October  10.  1963.  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  seek  a  comprehensive, 
total,  and  complete  ban  on  nuclear  tests. 
The  test  ban  treaty  provided  that  all 
parties  are  "seeking  to  achieve  the  dis- 
continuance of  all  test  explosions  of  nu- 
clear weapons  for  all  time,  determined  to 
continue  negotiations  to  this  end." 

I  quote  because  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  recognize  exactly  what  was 
decided  at  that  time. 

This  legal  obligation,  reaffirmed  on 
July  1,  1968.  in  the  preamble  and  article 
VI  of  the  nonproliferation  treaty,  has 
not  been  fulfilled.  Neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  Soviet  Union,  or  any  of 
the  signatories  to  the  NPT  has  entered 
into  meaningful  negotiations  to  extend 
the  partial  test  ban  treaty  to  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty.  Indeed,  the  ne- 
gotiating positions  of  the  two  sides  have 
remained  essentially  what  they  were  in 
1963.  At  that  time,  the  negotiations  broke 
down  over  the  issue  of  onsite  inspections 
an^~the  U.S.  position  that  seven  sites 
'ere  the  acceptable  minimum.  The 
U.S.S.R.  position  was  th^ft  only  three 
sites  would  be  required.  At  that  time, 
seismic  detection  and  satellite  reconnais- 
sance were  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced 
to  provide  adequate  national  means  of 
verification. 

The  resolution  which  we  introduce  to- 
day is  a  bipartisan  effort,  an  example  of 
the  Senate  giving  its  advice  on  an  impor- 
tant matter  of  foreign  policy  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Constitution.  This  reso- 
lution urging  a  reopening  of  negotia- 
tions for  a  comprehensive  test  ban  is 
based  upon  the  historical  memory  of  the 
Senate  and  the  role  played  by  the  Con- 
gress in  previous  negotiations  such  as  the 
partial  test  ban,  NPT,  and  SALT  I.  This 
efifort,  therefore,  is  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  country  as  expressed  in 
the  policy  statements  of  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  over  the 
past  30  years.  It  is  a  positive  instance  of 
the  legislature  joining  with  the  executive 
branch  in  the  making  of  foreign  policy. 
So  in  this  formal  resolution,  we  in  the 
legislature  express  our  judgment  that  it 
is  now  time  for  the  United  States  to  take 
another  step  toward  peaceful  diplomatic 
negotiations  to  bring  under  further  con- 
trol the  scourge  of  the  deadly  nuclear 
arms  race. 

During  the  10  years  which  have  passed 
since  that  deadlock,  there  have  been 
technical  advances  that  have  negated  the 
arguments  for  on-site  inspection.  Be- 
cause seismological  detection  capabili- 
ties have  increased  substantially,  under- 
ground testing  above  10  or  20  kilotons 
can  be  monitored  by  the  use  of  .<;eismic 
means  alone.  At  the  same  time,  satellite 
reconnaissance  capabilities  have  also  im- 
proved enormously.  These  two  verifica- 
tion capabiUties,  extremely  sensitive  seis- 
mic detection  devices  and  reliable  recon- 
naissance satellites,  make  it  possible  for 
the  United  States  to  be  confident  that  it 


can  detect  any  significant  violation  of  a 
complete  test  ban.  Most  experts  now  be- 
lieve that  these  two  methods,  together 
with  other  intelligence  resources,  can 
provide  a  firm  basis  for  the  negotiation 
of  a  suitable  treaty  using  national  means 
of  verification  alone. 

The  arguments  against  reopening 
negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
of  nuclear  weapons  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  put  forward  120  years  ago. 
The  main  objectives  are  as  follows: 

First,  confidence  tests  are  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  nuclear  warheads  em- 
placed  upon  our  launcher  systems  that 
make  up  U.S.  deterrent  forces  will  func- 
tion properly.  This  argument  does  not 
bear  practical  analysis  for,  in  fact,  very 
few  If  any — solely  to  test  stockpile  war- 
heads— confidence  tests  have  been  con- 
ducted over  the  past  10  years.  A  compre- 
hensive test  ban  could  be  entered  into  in 
phases. 

The  initial  phase,  for  example,  could 
allow  a  limited  number  of  confidence 
tests,  perhaps  three  annually  and  then 
confidence  tests  could  be  phased  out 
completely  as  the  limited  utility  of  con- 
fidence tests  becomes  known,  particularly 
when  weighed  against  .the  advantages  of 
a  total  test  ban. 

Second,  if  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  entered  into  an  agreement 
not  to  test  nuclear  weapons,  it  would  be 
of  little  value  unless  the  nuclear  powers 
and  the  near  nuclear  powers  do  so  as 
well.  I  find  this  argimient  a  valid  one 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  to 
this  view  is  that  if  we  lead  the  way,  the 
chances  that  France,  Great  Britain, 
China,  India,  and  Japan  will  follow,  are 
much  greater  than  if  we  do  nothing. 

In  essence,  the  comprehensive  test  ban 
is  a  practical  assertion  of  two  factors: 
First,  that  the  great  powers  have  as  much 
security  from  their  present  nuclear  weap- 
ons stocks  as  they  can  ever  hope  to  get. 
Second,  nuclear  warheads  technology  is 
now  at  a  mature  stage.  The  refinements 
gained  from  further  testing,  according 
to  experts,  will  be  of  a  relatively  signifi- 
cant magnitude  to  warrant  the  costs  in- 
volved and  the  risks  of  proliferation  by 
other  nations  should  further  testing  be 
permitted  to  continue. 

A  treaty  for  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
is  not  just  simply  a  minor  bit  of  unfin- 
ished business.  It  could  be  an  important 
addition  to  our  national  security.  It  is 
conceded  by  most  experts  that  it  is  un- 
likely that  there  will  be  any  dramatic 
new  developments  from  continued  test- 
ing. In  fact,  continued  testing  will  yield 
only  marginal  Improvements  and  refine- 
ments. We  would  be  giving  up  very  little 
in  the  way  of  weapons  development.  We 
would  gain  a  great  deal  by  lessening  the 
means  for  nuclear  proliferation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  United  States 
wUl  reopen  negotiations  for  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  administration,  upon  examination  of 
the  evidence,  will  conclude  that  the  case 
Is  strong  for  reopening  negotiations  at 
the  present  time.  There  is  little  to  be  lost 
by  making  the  effort,  but  it  seems  to  me 
essential  for  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  lead  the  way. 

If  the  great  nuclear  powers  can  agree 
to  a  comprehensive  test  ban,  the  likell- 
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hood  of  the  other  nuclear  powers  agree- 
ing as  well  will  increase.  Further,  these 
negotiations-  will  certainly  enhance  the 
chances  for  preventing  the  further 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  nations  of 
the  world  who  do  not  now  possess  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  is  the 
time  that  the  Senate  should  act.  Great 
efforts  are  now  being  made  worldwide 
to  strengthen  the  peace:  SALT  n, 
MBFR,  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence, the  end  of  hostilities  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  Reopening  the 
negotiations  on  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
would  only  help  to  further  the  noble 
effort  being  made  and  could  only  con- 
tribute to  the  realization  of  the  genera- 
tion of  peace  we  all  desire. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  for  his  comments  and 
his  statement.  His  record  in  this  area  is 
most  !-.igniflcant,  his  concern  most  real, 
and  the  logic  and  persuasiveness  which 
he  brings  to  this  issu^  is,  I  think,  most 
compelling.  He  handled  superbly  in  his 
comments,  as  he  has  on  other  occasions, 
the  issues  of  security  and  of  verification, 
as  well  as  the  questions  of  environment 
and  negotiation,  and  the  plain  sense  of 
this  resolution.  I  ju'-t  want  to  commend 
him  for  '.lie  leadership  in  this  area.  Other 
members  of  his  party  as  well  have  been 
in  the  forefront  of  the  effort  to  bring 
rationality  and  reason  to  our  nuclear 
arms  policy.  I  want  to  say  what  a  pleasure 
it  is  to  join  him  today  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  his  resolution  and.  hopefully,  we 
will  be  able  to  obtain  some  action  by 
Congress  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
sider it  a  privilege  to  be  associated  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  this  effort.  It  is  one  example 
of  the  chemistry  that  can  work  within 
Congress,  that  although  we  started  out 
from  slightly  different  beginning  points 
last  year,  we  have  now  come  to  positions 
which  are  compatible  with  each  other. 
We  can  now  support  the  same  legislative 
instrument  which  promoted  the  compre- 
hensive test  ban  treaty. 

I  think  that  the  Senator,  in  his  argu- 
ments for  the  test  ban  treaty,  has  also 
helped  to  underscore  the  somewhat  his- 
toric position  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
I  suppose  every  generation  of  men  has 
talked  about  the  scourge  of  war,  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  and  the  potential  disaster 
which  is  war;  but,  really,  we  are  the  first 
generation  of  men  who  can  talk  about 
the  weapons  of  war  as  being  physically 
capable  of  totally  destroying  the  earth. 
That  is  an  absolute  fact  as  we  now  know 
it.  For  the  first  time,  man  has  the  com- 
plete and  total  ability  to  destroy  life  on 
this  earth. 

That  is  really  the  measure  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  issue  with  which  we  are 
dealing  today.  Are  we  going  to  opt  for 
getting  this  awesome  and  unprecedented 
power  in  harness,  where  it  can  be  con- 
trolled, or  are  we  going  to  take  the  risk 
of  going  on  for  a  few  more  years,  per- 
haps a  few  more  generations,  allowing 
this  power  not  only  to  continue  to  grow 
without  the  kind  of  harness  that  should 
be  imposed  upon  it  but  even  allow  it  to 


get  bigger  and  more  awesome  and  more 
dangerous? 

I  believe  that  aU  of  those  who  have 
joined  in  sponsoring  this  resolution  are 
fully  aware  of  the  kind  of  historic  chal- 
lenge posed  to  the  Senate.  I  hope  that 
the  full  Senate  will  give  this  matter  early 
attention  and  that  it  can  be  placed  high 
on  the  list  of  priorities  on  the  national 
agenda  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  on  the  subject 
of  the  test  ban  treaty  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Case)  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Case 

I  am  today  joining  Senators  Kennedy. 
Mathlas.  Hart,  Humphrey,  and  Muskle  In 
Introducing  a  Senate  resolution  which  calls 
upon  the  President  to  Intensify  negotiations 
on  a  treaty  to  end  all  underground  nuclear 
testing. 

The  resolution  urges  the  President  to  pro- 
pose an  immediate  suspension  of  under- 
ground testing  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  sus- 
pension would  remain  in  effect  so  long  as  It 
Is  respected  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  resoUi- 
tlon  further  calls  for  a  new  proposal  to  be 
made  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations 
for  a  permanent  treaty  to  ban  all  nuclear 
tests. 

The  resolution  does  not  tie  our  hands  In 
any  way  as  to  the  content  of  any  proposal  we 
might  advance  concerning  a  permanent 
treaty. 

But  the  resolution  does  affirm  Senate 
support  for  a  new  Inltatlve  on  our  part. 

For  almost  ten  years,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  been  deadlocked  In 
the  negotiation  of  an  underground  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  For  ten  years,  the  United 
States  has  insisted  upon — and  the  Soviets 
have  resisted — on-site  Inspections  as  a  means 
of  verifying  compliance  with  such  a  treaty. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  U.S.  In- 
sistence upon  on-site  Inspections  was  prob- 
ably Justified  In  view  of  our  then -relatively 
primitive  ability  to  verify  compliance  solely 
by  seismic  monitoring  stations  on  our  own 
soil  or  on  that  of  countries  bordering  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  since  then  there  have  been  great  ad- 
vances In  seismic  monitoring  techniques.  The 
significance  of  these  advances  Is  that  the 
United  States  may  now  be  able  safely  to  rely 
upon  these  monitoring  techniques  and  drop 
or  modify  Its  Insistence  upon  on-site  In- 
spections. ., 

Despite  these  advances,  there  has  been  no 
change  whatever  in  the  U.S.  position  on  on- 
site  Inspections: 

(Acting  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
Agency,  Philip  J.  Farley,  on  July  22,  1971 )  : 
".  .  .  we  have  not  had  occasion  to  review 
formally  the  precise  number  and  have  not 
either  Introduced  or  determined  privately  a 
new  number  since  we  last  spoke  of  seven,  i 
think  It  was  In  1963." 

Some  armjs  control  experts  now  question 
whether  any  further  Improvement  In  our 
seismic  monitoring  capabilities  Is  necessary. 
Others  argue  that  the  United  States  can  now 
begin  serious  negotiations  of  a  test  ban 
without  requiring  on-site  Inspections  In  the 
Soviet  Union  to  verify  compliance. 

Others,  especially  within  the  Defense  De- 
partment, argue  that  our  seismic  systems 
will  never  be  sufficiently  reliable  and  sensi- 
tive to  deter  covert  underground  testing. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  debate 
among  the  technicians.  It  presents  no  argu- 
ment against  revising  our  negotiating  posi- 
tion In  light  of  the  unquestioned  technical 
advances  of  the  past  decade. 


There  su-e  compelling  reasons  to  re-open 
this  subject  at  the  highest  level: 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  Limited  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty  In  1963,  the  rate  of 
nuclear  testing  has  actually  increased. 

The  non-nuclear  powers  have  become  in- 
creasingly restive  at  the  prolonged  delay  in 
ending  nuclear  testing.  The  Nuclear  Non- 
Prollferation  Treaty  Itself  is  further  en- 
dangered with  the  passage  of  every  day — and 
we  have  been  specifically  warned  by  nations 
who  have  not  yet  ratified  it  that  time  is  run- 
ning out. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
continue  their  Inexorable  competition  to  re- 
fine their  warheads  through  this  testing, 
with  always  the  potential  for  a  technical 
breakthrough  by  either  side  which  would 
wreck  our  hopes  for  arms  limitation. 

As  the  first  step  in  the  effort  to  resolve 
the  impasse  In  which  we  find  ourselves.  I 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  sm 
pleased  to  join  today  with  Senators  Ken- 
nedy. Hart.  Mathias.  HuMrHREv.  and 
Case,  and  other  Senators  in  the  intro- 
duction of  the  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  to  promote  negotiations  for  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
Such  a  treaty  to  cover  underground  as 
well  as  atmospheric  explosions  is  neces- 
sary- and  long  overdue.  Hence.  I  hope 
that  Congress  will  act  quickly  on  thLs  leg- 
islation and  that  the  President  will  sub- 
sequently get  on  with  the  urgent  busi- 
ness of  negotiating  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  with  the  Soviets. 

By  the  terms  of  both  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  of  1968,  the  United 
States  committed  itself  to  make  every 
effort  to  conclude  an  agreement  ending 
all  nuclear  testing.  More  recently,  in 
March  1969,  President  Nixon  explicitly 
committed  his  administration  to  work 
toward  the  conclusion  of  a  comprehen- 
sive nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  Unfor- 
tunately, none  of  these  commitments  has 
yet  resulted  in  any  concrete  achieve- 
ment. And  underground  testing  con- 
tinues to  go  on  unimpeded. 

Official  U.S.  policy  for  many  years  has 
favored  a  comprehensive  test  ban  pro- 
vided it  can  be  adequately  verified  to 
protect  our  security.  For  verification,  the 
United  States  has  always  insisted  on  on- 
site  inspections  to  provide  assurance  that 
unidentifiable  seismic  events  are  not 
clandestine  explosions.  The  Russians 
have  consistently  claimed  that  such  in- 
spections are  unnecessar>'.  although  they 
have  at  times  consented  to  limited  onsite 
inspections 

Mr.  President,  both  in  1971  and  1972, 
the  Arms  Control  Subcommittee  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  held  hearings  on  a  com- 
prehensive nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  At 
these  hearings,  a  host  of  national  sci- 
entific experts  documented  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the 
techniques  of  detection  and  identification 
of  underground  nuclear  tests.  The  fact 
is  that  oiu-  seismic  research  during  the 
last  decade  has  paid  off  handsomely,  and 
the  administration  position  of  supporting 
a  test  ban  only  with  onsite  inspections 
rests  on  extremely  weak  technical 
groimds. 

Onsite  inspections  add  very  little  to 
our  verification  capabilities.  Discrimi- 
nation between  earthquakes  and  imder- 
ground  explosions  Is  now  possible  with 
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_     reliability  for  energy  yields  of  a  few 
otons.  Onsite  inspections  at  best  now 
!m  useful  for  only  a  narrow  yield  range 
b^ow  this  level  and  above  the  threshold 
which  seismic  signals  are  detectable, 
it  is,  about  one  to  a  few  kilotons.  It 
hard  to  see  how  cheating  in  this  yield 
could  be  of  great  security  sig- 
Strategic  weapons  have  yields 
times  more  than  these  levels. 
F\irthermore,  since  last  year's  subcom- 
ttee  hearings,  this  country  has  suc- 
ce^fully  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  So- 
that    limits    the    deployment    of 
A^M's  to  two  sites  and  a  maximum  of 
missiles  per  site.  In  past  years,  argu- 
mfents   have   frequently   been  made   in 
favor  of  further  nuclear  weapons  testing 
the  grounds  that  more  advanced  stra- 
:ic  weapons  were  needed  to  penetrate 
Soviets'  ABM  system.  Given  the  strict 
T  I  limitations  on  ABM  deployment, 
argiunent  now  makes  no  sense  at 
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al. 

:t  is  time,  therefore,  for  the  admin- 
ist  ration  to  take  a  new  and  bold  initia- 
ti\  e  toward  concluding  a  comprehensive 
ni^clear  test  ban  treaty.  Such  an  ac- 
is  a  natural  corollary  to  SALT  I.  It 
1  slow  or  perhaps  terminate  the 
race  in  the  area  of  nuclear  war- 
development.  It  would  strengthen 
1968  Non-proliferation  Treaty  by 
ln^x)sing  the  same  constraints  on  the 
powers  that  are  already  placed 
the  nonnuclear  powers  and  thus  en- 
cojrage  acceptance  of  the  nonprolifer- 
at  on  treaty  by  several  important  po- 
tei^tial  nuclear  powers.  It  would  avoid 
environmental  hazards  as  radio- 
ive  leakage  and  venting  from  under- 
ground testing.  It  would  save  this  coun- 
the  millions  of  dollars  that  are  now 
sp*nt  annually  on  a  nuclear  testing  pro- 
gram of  questionable  value  to  our  na- 
security.  Finally,  and  perhaps  most 
t,  it  would  maintain  the  mo- 
after  SALT  I  toward  breaking 
ground  in  controlling  the  arms  race. 
i::ongress  can  help  to  maintain  this 
momentum  by  passing  the  comprehen- 
test  ban  resolution  being  intro- 
:ed  today.  It  should  have  our  full  sup- 
t — for  the  sake  of  this  country's  se- 
•ity  as  well  as  for  the  future  of  world 
' "  and  stability. 
'The  United  States  must  move  to  a 
position  of  leadership,  rather  than  pas- 
indifference,  in  the  area  of  con- 
trclhng  nuclear  arms.  Passage  of  the 
coi  aprehensive  test  ban  resolution  by 
'^'^Tress  would  be  a  signal  to  the  world 
this  country  is  serious  about  assum- 
that  position  of  leadership. 
J'Ir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
that  excerpts  from  the  1971  Staff 
-'  of  the  Arms  Control  Subcommit- 
entitled  "Prospects  for  a  Compre- 
ive  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty "  be 
pri  nted  in  the  Record. 
•  'here  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
»^e  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
ollows: 

IJROSPECTS  TOR  A  COMPREHENSIVE  NTTCLEAK 

Test  Ban  Treatt 
introdttctton 
dlnce  the  signing  of  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
*y  in  1963— one  of  the  most  significant 
control  measures  of  the  nuclear  age- 
world  has  been  spared  the  consequences 
luclear  testing  in  the  atmosphere  by  the 
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United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  While  continued  testing  by 
Prance  and  China— countrlee  which  did  not 
sign  the  Treaty — has  stimulated  vigorous  ob- 
jections by  many  governments,  nuclear  test- 
ing virtually  disappeared  as  a  public  Issue 
following  the  Limited  Test  Ban.  Meanwhile, 
the  rate  of  nuclear  testing  actually  Increased 
and  the  arms  race  continued  Its  own  momen- 
tum, only  marginally  restrained  by  the  in- 
convenience poeed  by  having  to  conduct 
nuclear  tests  underground. 

Recently  the  subject  of  nuclear  testing  has 
retvirned  to  the  arena  of  public  discussion. 
The  multlmegaton  tests  by  the  United  States 
In  Alaska  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  Arctic  have 
recalled  attention  to  this  subject  and  to  the 
lack  of  progress  since  1963  toward  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  (CTB)  covering  under- 
ground tests  as  well.  The  question  has  been 
raised  with  increasing  frequency — what  are 
the  barriers  to  a  ban  on  all  nuclear  tests? 
The  hopes  and  expectations  generated  by 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  when  It  seemed 
that  we  were  so  close  to  a  total  ban.  have 
remained  unfulfilled. 

The  possibilities  of  movement  toward  a 
CTB  have  always  foundered  on  the  question 
of  on-site  inspection.  In  1963  the  dispute 
focused  on  the  number  of  permissible  inspec- 
tions (although  there  were  other  unresolved 
issues  involving  on-site  inspection).  The 
United  States  insisted  on  seven  such  Inspec- 
tions, while  the  U.S.S.R.  would  accept  only 
three.  Subsequently  the  Soviets  took  the 
position  that  on-site  inspection  was  no  long- 
er necessary  and  that  national  means  of 
verification  were  suflBclent.  In  contrast,  the 
U.S.  position  has  remained  unchanged  since 
1963. 

In  that  period,  however,  enormous  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  seismology  so  that 
it  Is  now  possible,  through  seismic  means 
alone,  to  Identify  underground  explosions 
to  a  degree  unknown  five  years  ago.  It  Is  now 
possible  to  deploy  a  new  seismic  monitoring 
network  which  would  constitute  a  powerful 
force  in  the  monitoring  of  a  CTB.  In  addi- 
tion, even  presently  deployed  systems  are 
vastly  superior  to  those  deployed  a  few 
years  ago.  These  advances  would  seem  to 
justify,  Indeed  require,  a  reassessment  of 
the  U.S.  position  regarding  on-site  Inspec- 
tion. Yet  there  Is  little  evidence  that  the 
United  States  Is  preparing  any  initiative  In 
this  area.  In  fact,  funding  for  seismic  pro- 
grams since  1969  htis  been  diminishing,  not 
increasing,  a  trend  which  does  not  suggest  a 
high  priority  for  further  progress  in  this 
area. 

Many  of  the  nations  at  the  Conference 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  In 
Geneva  are  becoming  Increasingly  Impatient 
with  the  lack  of  progress  toward  a  CTB  and 
the  lack  of  precise  proposals  or  serious  nego- 
tiations on  the  part  of  the  nuclear  powers. 
They  raise  the  difficult  question  of  whether 
the  nuclear  powers  are  taking  the  further 
steps  toward  disarmament  which  were  prom- 
ised the  non-nuclear  powers  upon  the 
signing  of  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty.  The 
lack  of  progress  toward  a  CTB  has  become 
the  focal  point  of  attention,  and  the  con- 
tinued U.S.  Insistence  on  on-site  inspection 
Is  viewed  by  many  of  those  nations  as  an 
untenable  position  In  light  of  seismic  Im- 
provements. Most  recently  Canada  has  parted 
company  with  the  United  States  on  this 
Issue,  calling  for  the  United  States  to  make 
a  determined  effort  to  eliminate  the  "politi- 
cal difficulties"  caused  by  Its  Insistence  on 
on-site  Inspection. 

The  Issues  Involved  are  extraordinarily 
complex.  The  following  is  an  analysis  baaed 
on  material  developed  In  public  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Arms  Control, 
International  Law  and  Organization  held  on 
July  22  and  23,  1971.  This  Report  may  serve 
as  a  basis  for  further  discussion  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  a  comprehensive  test  ban  and  to 
a  reassessment  of  the  possibility  of  an  ini- 


tiative In  this  area.  Including  the  significance 
of  on-site  Inspection  as  an  element  in  the 
U.S.  negotiating  position. 

Participants  in  the  hearings 

On  July  22  Mr.  Philip  J.  Farley,  Acting 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  (ACDA),  set  forth  the  Admin- 
istration's position  with  respect  to  a  CTB. 
On  that  day  the  Subcommittee  also  heard 
testimony  from  Dr.  Franklin  A.  Long,  who 
was  Assistant  Director  of  ACDA  for  Science 
and  Technology  during  the  period  when  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  was  concluded.  Now 
a  professor  of  Chemistry  and  Director  of 
the  Program  on  Science.  Technology  and 
Society  at  Cornell  University.  Dr.  Long  testi- 
fied as  to  the  relative  risks  and  benefits  of 
a  CTB  for  the  United  States.  On  the  same 
day.  Dr.  Bernard  T.  Feld,  Professor  of  Physics 
at  MIT  and  President  of  the  Council  for  a 
Livable  VS'orld,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Task  Force  for  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  and 
discussed  the  effects  of  a  CTB  on  the  nuclear 
arms  competition  In  the  non-nuclear  world. 

On  July  23,  the  Subcommittee  heard  testi- 
mony from  Senator  Mike  Gravel  of  Alaska 
and  Mr.  John  Havelock,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  Alaska,  regarding  the  Cannikin  nu- 
clear test  on  Amchltka.  from  Dr.  Carl  Walske. 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Atomic  Energy,  on  the  military  effects  of  a 
CTB,  and  from  Dr.  James  N.  Brune.  Professor 
of  Geophysics  at  the  Institute  of  Geophysics 
and  Planetary  Physics  and  Scrlpps  Institu- 
tion of  Oceanography  at  the  University  of 
California,  San  Diego,  as  to  the  current 
status  of  seismic  means  of  Identifying  earth- 
quakes and  explosions. 

Policy  considerations  supporting  a  CTB 

The  United  States  has  pledged,  under  the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  to  seek  to  achieve 
"the  discontinuance  of  all  test  explosions 
of  nuclear  weapons  for  all  time."  This  com- 
mitment was  recalled  In  the  1968  Non-Prollf- 
eration  Treaty  (NPT)  and  provision  was 
made  for  a  conference  in  1973  which  will, 
among  other  things,  review  the  progress 
made  toward  that  end. 

As  Indicated  by  many  of  the  witnesses 
testifying  before  the  Subcommittee,  In- 
cluding Philip  J.  Parley,  Acting  Director  of 
ACDA,  speaking  for  the  executive  branch, 
the  principal  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an 
effective  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban 
Include  the  followmg:  First,  a  CTB  would 
render  significantly  more  difficult  the  devel- 
opment of  nuclear  weapons  by  those  signa- 
tories which  do  not  yet  have  them,  and  It 
would  reinforce  the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty 
by  encouraging  adherence  to  that  Treaty  by 
the  countries  which  have  not  already  done  so. 
The  purposes  of  the  NPT  are  an  Impor- 
tant foreign  policy  objective  of  the  United 
States  which  should  not  become  obscured 
with  the  passage  of  time  and  the  direc- 
tion of  attention  to  more  pressing  matters. 
As  Franklin  A.  Long  stated  before  the  Sub- 
committee : 

"It  Is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  longer 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  postpone  active 
negotiations  [on  a  CTB),  the  more  dis- 
couraged the  currently  non-nuclear  nations 
will  become  and  the  more  likely  It  Is  that 
they  will  make  a  decision  to  develop  their 
own  nuclear  weapons.  And  a  world  of  ten 
or  twenty  nuclear  weapon  states  Is  not  one 
which  I  contemplate  with  anything  but 
apprehension." 

Furthermore,  it  seems  likely  that  even  If 
a  country  wUl  not  adhere  to  the  NPT,  Its 
ability  to  develop  an  effective  nuclear  ca- 
pability would  be  severely  curtailed,  if  not 
entirely  eliminated.  If  it  were  a  party  to  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
Japan,  India,  Israel  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  are  examples  of  countries  which 
are  parties  to  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
but  not  to  the  NPT.  Adherence  by  those 
cotmtrles  to  a  CTB  would  represent  an  Im- 
p>ortant  achievement  In  the  pursuit  of  nu- 
clear nonprollferatlon. 
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In  addition,  a  CTB  would  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  adverse  environmental  effects 
caused  by  underground  nuclear  testing. 
Finally,  and  most  important,  an  effective 
comprehensive  test  ban  would  dampen 
the  arms  race  by  curtailing  further  Improve- 
ments in  nuclear  warheads  by  the  nuclear 
powers  adhering  to  the  Treaty,  and  It  would 
be  a  natural  supplement  to  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  at  SALT. 
Military  considerations  bearing  on  a  CTB 

Although  established  United  States  policy 
has  for  many  years  supported  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  adequately 
verified,  the  military  considerations  Involved 
In  that  policy  determination  must  be  ex- 
amined In  any  review  of  the  prospects  for  a 
CTB.  The  factors  weighing  against  a  CTB 
are  In  essence  the  military  corollaries  of  Its 
principal  advantage.  One  major  argument 
advanced  in  opposition  to  a  CTB  is  that  It 
would  preclude  the  improvement  of  our  nu- 
clear weapons  stockpile  which  might  In  turn 
somehow  hamper  our  ability  to  deter  nuclear 
war. 

Nevertheless,  the  weapons  systems  cur- 
rently maintained  by  the  United  States  are 
now  adequate  to  deter  a  Soviet  attack.  To 
continue  that  capability,  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  have  the  most  efficient  or  sophis- 
ticated warheads  theoretically  available.  In 
fact,  precluding  such  Improvements  on  both 
sides  would  be  an  effective  way  of  Insuring 
the  continuation  of  that  capability.  In  de- 
veloping any  new  weapons  systems  which 
may  become  necessary,  the  configuration  of 
such  a  system  may  have  to  be  modified  to  fit 
a  warhead  already  In  the  stockpile  rather 
than  using  a  newly  developed  optimum  war- 
head which  could  not  be  relied  upon  without 
testing.  Of  course,  all  the  other  components 
of  the  system  could  be  tested,  a  much  more 
Important  matter  since  the  basic  character- 
istics of  nuclear  reactions  are  well  known. 
Therefore,  while  a  CTB  may  preclude  the 
"optimum"  exploitation  of  new  military 
technology,  there  Is  no  evidence  to  suggest 
that  it  would  fundamentally  hinder  the 
maintenance  of  a  sufficient  deterrence  capa- 
bUlty  by  the  United  States. 

It  can  also  be  argued  that  we  cannot  main- 
tain confidence  In  the  continuing  reliability 
of  our  existing  warheads  without  continuous 
testing.  The  potential  reliability  problem  Is. 
however,  put  Into  p>erspectlve  by  information 
furnished  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
the  Subcommittee  as  a  result  of  the  hearings. 
DOD  stated  that — 

"Validation  tests  of  nuclear  assemblies  are 
not  conducted  after  a  warhead  has  entered 
the  stockpile  unless  such  tests  are  deemed 
necessary  to  determine  performance  degrada- 
tion which  Is  suspected  because  of  evidence 
obtained  In  the  stockpile,  sampling  program, 
or  to  demonstrate  that  defects  have  been 
satisfactorily  corrected." 

There  were  only  five  principal  cases  since 
the  mid-1950s  cited  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  where  a  nuclear  test  was  an  Integral 
part  of  a  corrective  program,  and  the  correc- 
tions Involved  were  designed  either  to  meet 
stricter  safety  standards  or  to  correct  a  met- 
allurgical or  mechanical  problem  which  de- 
veloped after  the  warhead  entered  the  stock- 
pile. In  a  statement  entitled  "Stockpile  Re- 
liability In  the  Absence  of  Nuclear  Testing" 
the  Department  of  Defense  added: 

"fStockpilel  Reliability  may  be  affected  by 
decisions  to  Incorporate  seemingly  acceptable 
Improvements  Into  nuclear  assembly  systems 
without  validation  from  a  nuclear  test. 
Changes  affecting  reliability  may  also  be 
made  In  an  effort  to  correct  a  defect  develop- 
ing in  a  nuclear  assembly  system." 

There  Is  no  question  but  that  Improve- 
ments In  weaponry  will  be  hindered  by  a 
CTB;  that  Is,  of  course,  one  of  the  purposes 
of  such  a  Treaty.  Acceptance  of  a  CTB  nec- 
essarily  entails    foregoing   even    "seemingly 


acceptable"  Improvements  to  the  stockpUe  If 
they  present  a  serious  threat  to  stockpile 
reliability.  As  to  changes  designed  to  correct 
a  defect  developing  in  a  particular  type  of 
warhead,  It  would  appear  that  If  a  CTB  were 
Implemented,  such  defects  would  have  to  be 
remedied  by  a  previously  tested  method  or 
by  replacing  the  warhead  de  novo,  thereby 
restoring  whatever  effectiveness  It  had  at  the 
time  of  Its  entry  Into  the  stockpile.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  adds : 

"Of  course,  the  reliability  of  the  stockpile 
win  be  affected  by  the  willingness  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  spend  possibly  large  sums  of 
money  to  work  around  recognized  deficiencies 
without  nuclear  tests.  With  such  funding 
available  the  loss  in  reliability  could  often 
be  avoided  or  delayed,  although  in  the  ab- 
sence of  nuclear  testing  corrective  measures 
might  Involve  longer  periods  of  system  deg- 
radation and  might  Involve  settling  for  a 
warhead  performance  well  off  the  optimum." 

There  may  be  significant  economic  costs 
attached  to  a  CTB,  but  those  costs  would  be 
minor  In  comparison  to  the  benefits  derived 
from  a  Treaty  and  the  savings  derived  from 
not  testing  and  indefinitely  replacing  war- 
heads to  match  improvements  by  the  Soviets. 

An  additional  problem  concerns  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  potential  defect  would  be  dis- 
covered which  was  not  the  result  of  aging  but 
was  Inherent  (but  unknown)  In  the  warhead 
at  the  time  It  entered  the  stockpUe.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  It  would  be  a  very  serious 
matter  If  a  metallurgical  or  mechanical  prob- 
lem were  discovered  In  one  of  the  warheads 
in  a  strategic  system,  provided  the  problem 
could  not  be  corrected  by  substituting  a 
completely  rebuilt  warhead  (I.e..  if  the  prob- 
lem were  not  one  which  had  developed  mere- 
ly as  a  result  of  aging).  At  the  same  time,  it 
seems  inconceivable,  after  all  the  testing 
which  has  been  done  by  the  United  States 
to  date,  that  such  a  fundamental  problem 
could  now  exist  In  warheads  which  are  part 
of  our  strategic  systems.  This  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  extremely  Improbable  risks  which 
we  can  afford  to  take,  in  view  of  the  benefits 
of  a  CTB.  assuming  the  other  problems  can 
be  worked  out.  Furthermore,  since  nuclear 
testing  Is  not  primarily  used  to  determine 
reliability  of  stockpiled  weapons,  the  proba- 
bUlty  of  discovering  such  a  weakness  would 
not  be  significantly  affected  by  a  CTB. 

Any  diminution  of  confidence  In  the  re- 
liability of  a  nuclear  stockpile  should  oi>erate 
with  comparable  effect  on  all  nuclear  powers 
which  are  parties  to  the  Treaty,  and  hence 
a  CTB  could  be  a  stabilizing  factor  which 
would  actually  enhance  the  existing  state  of 
mutual  deterrence.'  Furthermore,  since  the 
United  States  has  conducted  approxlmately 
four  times  as  many  tests  as  the  Soviet  Union 
since  1963  (based  on  the  announcements  of 
nuclear  tests  by  the  AEC).  It  woyld  seem  to 
follow  that  a  CTB  would  leave  the  United 
States  in  an  established  position  of  signifi- 
cant relative  advantage,  another  considera- 
tion favoring  a  CTB  frc«n  the  U.S.  point  of 
view. 

The  verification  question 

Reflecting  the  clear  preponderance  of  con- 
siderations favoring  a  CTB.  the  policy  of  the 
Nixon  Administration,  as  well  as  of  preced- 
ing Administrations,  has  been  unequivocally 
In  favor  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  ade- 
quately verified.  It  Is  the  requirement  of 
adequate  verification  which  has  rtUsed  most 
of  the  difficult  problems.  This  requirement 
Is  of  central  Importance  in  considering 
whether  to  proceed  with  a  CTB,  since  suc- 


1  Since  China  would  presumably  not  sign 
a  CTB  at  this  time.  It  would  be  free  to  pur- 
sue a  complete  nuclear  program.  In  view  of 
the  enormous  U.S.  lead  over  China,  this  fac- 
tor poses  no  problem  at  this  time.  Considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  Inclusion  of  a  pro- 
cedure for  review  of  the  CTB  at  some  future 
time  (or  at  periodic  Intervals)  If  all  nuclear 
powers  are  not  then  psu-tles  to  the  Treaty. 


ceesful  violations  by  the  Soviet  Union  over 
a  period  of  time  coiild  conceivably  upset  the 
existing  military  balance.  The  United  States 
could  not  adhere  to  a  CTB  If  the  posslbUlty 
of  evasion  by  the  Soviet  Union  were  so  great 
that  the  United  States  had  no  confidence 
that  the  Treaty's  benefits  were  In  fact  being 
realized.  In  fact,  wide-spread  suspicion  of 
clandestine  testing,  even  though  created  by 
natural  seismic  events,  could  itself  add  to 
International  tensions.  At  the  same  time.  It 
Is  clear  that  no  verification  system  can  be 
Implemented  which  will  guarantee  that  no 
violation  has  occurred.  There  will  always  be 
a  yield  threshold  below  which  the  chance  of 
detection  is  very  low.  This  would  be  the 
case  even  if  the  Treaty  called  for  on-site  in- 
spection. The  concern  with  adequate  veri- 
fication Is  not  directed  to  such  an  ambitious 
goal.  The  purpose  of  verification  procedures 
are  Instead  to  deter  a  nation  from  conduct- 
ing prohibited  tests  by  rendering  significant 
violations  so  likely  to  be  discovered  thai  a 
possible  evader  will  not  Judge  clandestine 
testing  to  be  worth  the  risk.  Therefore,  an 
evaluation  of  what  constitutes  adequate  ver- 
ification is  a  highly  Inexact  art  since  it  de- 
pends on  political  Judgments  and  unknown 
future  conditions  which  could  lead  a  nation 
to  conclude  that  it  was  worth  taking  great 
risks  to  pursue  a  test  program,  as  well  as 
depending  on  the  Inherently  uncertam  ca- 
pabUlty  of  seismic  monitoring  systems  (and 
other  Intelligence  means)  which  could  detect 
clandestine  tests. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  cvirrent  debate 
on  verification  has  focused  on  whether  it  is 
possible  to  Identify  earthquakes  and  explo- 
sions down  to  a  magnitude-  of  4  0  on  the 
Rlchter  scale.  Such  a  capabUlty  would  un- 
doubtedly Increase  our  ability  to  detect 
clandestine  violations  ol  a  Treaty  and  hence 
would  have  an  incremental,  if  unquanti- 
fiable,  effect  on  deterring  such  violations 
Nevertheless,  being  able  to  identify  earth- 
quakes and  explosions  down  to  a  magnitude 
of  4.0  should  not  be  regarded  In  itself  as  a 
prerequisite  of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  or 
as  a  key  which  will  solve  all  the  problems 
Inherent  in  the  questions  Involved. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  state- 
ment that  a  system  has  the  capability  of 
Identifying  earthquakes  and  explosions 
down  to  a  given  magnitude  generally  refers 
to  a  90TC  Incremental  probability  of  identi- 
fication of  the  stated  magnitude.  Just  as 
there  Is  no  magic  In  the  magnitude  4.0.  there 
Is  no  magic  in  the  9d  probability  factor. 
Even  If  there  is  less  than  90^"^  probability 
of  Identifying  explosions  at  successively 
lower  magnitudes,  there  will  always  be  some 
prospect  of  identification  and  hence  some 
deterrent  effect  on  a  potential  evader.  For 
example,  a  50'"c  probability,  or  even  less. 
probably  would  be  adequate  for  the  very 
low  magnitudes  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
single  test  of  small  yield  would  have  no  ef- 
fect on  the  strategic  balance.  The  decreas- 
ing scale  of  probability  of  identification 
should  be  calculated  for  various  yields  de- 
tectable by  various  possible  monitoring  net- 
works and  should  become  part  of  the  de- 
bate on  a  CTB. 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee. 
Professor  James  N.  Brune  pointed  out  that 
It  Is  now  theoretically  possible  to  Identify 
earthquakes  and  explosions  down  to  a  mag- 
nitude of  about  4  0  on  the  basis  of  previ- 
ously established  discrimination  criteria  He 
suggests  that  a  new  seismic  monltortog  sys- 
tem, using  currently  available  Instrumenta- 


=  The  size  of  the  seismic  event  produced 
by  either  an  explosion  or  an  earthquake  is 
normally  described  In  terms  of  magnitude 
on  the  Rlchter  scale  which  Is  determined  by 
the  amplitude  of  the  seismic  waves  trans- 
mitted through  the  earth  Slnoe  magnltudrs 
are  expressed  on  a  logarithmic  scale,  a 
change  in  magnitude  of  one  represents  a 
change  in  energy  transmitted  of  10 
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,  could  be  constructed  Internationally  to 
this     possibility.     The     executive 
'8  position  on  this  Issue  has  been  ar- 
In   a   statement   by    Dr.    Stephen 
to  the  Conference  of  the  Commit- 
on  Disarmament   (CCD)   at  Geneva.  The 
branch's    approach    Is   more    cau- 
but  is  not  Inconsistent   with  that  of 
Brune   as   a    matter   of   principle.    The 
branch  agrees  that  In  principle  the 
to   Identify  earthquakes   and   explo- 
wlll   continue  below   a   magnitude   of 
although  It  does  not  commit  Itself  to 
specific   lower   limit.    Dr.    Lukaslk    also 
that  the  exploitation  of  that  ca- 
would  require  a  massive  investment 
new  Instrumentation: 
Improved     seismic     Instrumentation     la 
needed   to  attain   further   advances 
ow  magnitude  4.5  and  to  assess  the  limits 
teleselmlc  discrimination. 
We  have  seen  that  to  translate  the  great- 
Bclentlflc  understanding  of  the  Identlflca- 
problem  Into  Improvements  In  the  sels- 
verlflcatlon    capability    requires    more 
ca*ed    Installations    thiia    currently 
•    •    •   expansion  of  the  existing  net- 
of  seismic  arrays  and  Individuals  sta- 
would  seem  highly  desirable  •  •  • 
Many  of  these  Improvements  would  un- 
requlre    considerable    time    and 
would  represent  a  substantial  capital 
Much  effort   would   have   to  go 
determining  where  these  additional  fa- 
should  be  located  In  order  to  achieve 
performance." 
;  levertheless,   the   executive   branch   does 
propose  to  proceed  at  this  time  with  the 
of  a  new  seismic  monitoring  net- 
By  deferring  such  a  move,  it  is  appar- 
felt  that  the  VB.  will  gain  time  to 
the  data  produced  by  three  large  sels- 
arrays,  two  of  which  are  Just  now  be- 
operatlve,  and  a  companion  program 
new  Instruments    (for  measuring 
long  period  waves)  at  ten  stations,  four 
which  have  not  yet  been  completed.  This 
permit  the  testing  of  a  variety  of  dls- 
crlterla,    exploration    of    tech- 
to  Improve  the  effectiveness  of  dls- 
crlterla    (enhancing  surface  to 
ratios)  emd  Improvement  of  means  to 
seismic  events.  Time  Is  also  needed 
completion  of  the  necessary  site  surveys 
agreements.      Under     the     executive 
s  approach,  after  approximately  two 
we  will  have  greater  understanding  of 
best  design  for  a  new  network   (which 
depend  on  the  discrimination  criteria 
)  and  the  optimum  siting  and  dlstrl- 
lon   of   Instruments;    and   we   will   then 
acquired  useful  experience  In  the  ac- 
operatlon  of  a  large  and   complicated 
"  ,  including  experience  with  the  au- 
data  processing  techniques  which 
Increasingly  Important  8ls  lower  mag- 
aire  approached, 
seems  to  be  conceded  by  all  that  the 
of  a  seismic  monitoring  network 
be  developed  to  Identify  explosions  down 
jomewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  mag- 
4.0.  It  la  also  clear  that  substantial 
In  equipment  will  be  necessary 
mplement  that  capability,  although  that 
.  perhaps  up  to  $200  million.  Is  Inslgnlfl- 
when  compared  to  the  amounts  spent 
arms    and    the    value    derived    from    a 
.'  Although  we  cannot  be  certain  at  this 
that  a  new  seismic  monitoring  network 
attain  the  hoped  for  Identification  ca- 
at  magnitude  4.0,  It  seems  highly 
that  It  will  reach  a  capability  near 
Upon  the  deployment  of  such  a  system, 
clear  that  there  would  be  a  very  power- 
additional  deterrent  available  to  police 
(Jtb. 
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In  every  year  since  1963  the  AEC  has  spent 
•350  million  on  the  nuclear  test  pro- 
graftn  alone. 


On-site  inspection 

The  executive  branch  insists  that  on-site 
Inspection  Is  Indispensable  to  adequate  verl- 
flcatlon  of  a  CTB.  On-site  Inspection  would 
certainly  create  an  additional  Inhibition 
against  violations  of  a  Treaty,  but  the  ques- 
tion Is  how  significant  this  would  be  and 
whether  It  is  necessary.  A  factor  which  must 
weigh  very  heavily  In  the  consideration  of 
these  Issues  Is  that,  even  without  on-site 
Inspection,  a  country  would  be  inhibited 
from  violating  such  a  Treaty  in  view  of  the 
probable  political  and  diplomatic  conse- 
quences of  being  caught. 

Furthermore,  on-site  Inspection  Is  useful 
only  In  dealing  with  a  limited  range  of 
seismic  events.  On-site  inspection  is  of  no 
help  in  explaining  events  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  magnitude  range  where  the  events 
cannot  be  detected  (or  in  explaining  events 
which  cannot  be  located ) .  And  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary for  events  at  the  higher  end  of  the 
range  because  seismic  means  should  be  ade- 
quate. To  place  the  role  of  on-site  Inspection 
into  proper  perspective  it  would  be  helpful 
to  have  available  calculations  showing  the 
numbers  and  magnitudes  of  events  in  which 
on-site  Inspection  would  be  theoretically  use- 
ful, assuming  various  seismic  capabilities. 
Other  factors  to  be  considered 

There  will  always  be  some  ambiguous 
events  of  possible  significance  even  above  the 
Identlflcatlon  threshold,  but  their  number 
will  decrease  rapidly  as  magnitude  Increases. 
Since  the  number  of  such  events  will  depend 
on  the  operating  efficiency  of  the  seismic 
monitoring  systems  deployed,  the  extent  to 
which  the  number  can  be  lowered  from  Its 
present  level  Is  not  now  predictable  with  any 
degree  of  precision. 

In  weighing  the  risks  Inherent  in  a  CTB, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  possibility 
of  detection  of  violations  by  other  means  and 
to  the  military  significance  of  violations. 
Some  events  can  be  eliminated  from  concern 
through  the  use  of  other  diagnostic  aids  and 
inferences  from  other  known  factors,  utiliz- 
ing both  seismic  Instruments  and  other  in- 
telligence means.  Although  these  means  of 
Interpretation  may  only  help  eliminate  events 
m  an  unpredictable  or  fortuitous  fashion, 
their  potential  provides  an  additional  deter- 
rent against  evasions.  At  the  same  time,  there 
will  always  be  some  unidentified  events,  espe- 
cially at  the  lower  magnitudes. 

In  assessing  the  significance  of  unidenti- 
fied events  (or  events  below  the  Identifica- 
tion threshold)  other  variables  must  also  be 
considered.  If  the  event  Is  an  explosion,  the 
magnitude  of  the  event  does  not  reveal  the 
yield  of  the  exploded  device.  Extrapolating 
the  yield  from  the  magnitude  of  the  event 
requires  consideration  of  the  soil  In  which 
the  device  la  tested  and  the  extent.  If  any, 
to  which  efforts  have  been  made  to  "de- 
couple" the  Impact  of  the  explosion.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Carl  Walske,  an  explosion  recorded 
at  a  magnitude  4.0  would  be  equivalent  to 
about  11,4  KT  if  the  test  were  l:i  granite  or 
12  KT  If  the  test  were  In  alluvliun.  At  magni- 
tude 4.5  the  comparable  figures  are  approxi- 
mately 6  KT  and  45  KT.  Although  an  evader 
could  thus  maximize  the  chance  of  escaping 
detection  by  testing  In  alluvium  or  compara- 
ble dry  "soft"  soil,  such  soil  would  be  the 
most  likely  to  collapse  or  leave  a  crater  at 
the  surface  after  a  test,  which  renders  It 
more  susceptible  to  detection  by  other  Intel- 
ligence means. 

Of  greater  theoretical  concern  are  possi- 
bilities of  evasion.  These  possibilities  Include 
the  use  of  a  very  large  cavity  In  which  to 
explode  the  device  ("decoupling"),  a  tech- 
nique which  can  be  enhanced  by  encompass- 
ing the  device  with  a  material  which  will 
absorb  energy  from  the  blast  to  reduce  the 
seismic  waves.  In  addition,  it  Is  possible  to 
explode  the  device  In  a  selsmlcally  active  area 
concurrently  with  an  earthquake  of  great 
magnitude  so  that  the  seismic  waves  gener- 


ated by  the  explosion  become  mixed  with 
those  from  the  earthquake  (known  as  "hid- 
ing In  an  earthquake").  The  first  of  those 
methods  requires  extensive  activity  and  a 
substantial  period  of  time  to  prepare.  The 
larger  the  explosion,  the  larger  the  hole  would 
have  to  be  and  hence  the  more  activity  In- 
volved and  time  required.  The  activities  as- 
sociated with  any  substantial  clandestine 
testing  program  present  great  enough  risks 
to  constitute  a  significant  Impediment 
against  exploiting  these  decoupimg  tech- 
niques. The  other  technique,  hiding  In  an 
earthquake,  poses  formidable  uncertainties 
with  regard  to  the  location  and  timing  of 
explosions.  The  use  of  a  number  of  large  ar- 
rays and  sophisticated  seismic  analysis  pre- 
sents a  significant  possibility  of  detection  In 
the  use  of  this  technique  as  well.  The  same 
deterrent  applies  to  the  use  of  a  coordinated 
succession  of  nuclear  tests  designed  to  simu- 
late an  earthquake. 

Furthermore.  It  must  be  noted  that  the 
possibilities  of  successful  evasion  through 
any  of  the  techniques  mentioned  are  greatest 
at  the  low  yield  level  where  the  military  sig- 
nificance of  testing,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  overall  strategic  balance.  Is  of  lesser 
significance.*  As  yields  (and  hence  military 
significance)  Increase,  the  possibility  of  eva- 
sion falls  off.  The  practical  celling  for  these 
techniques  may  not  be  significantly  different 
from  that  resulting  from  the  use  of  soft  soil 
for  testing.  While  the  possibilities  of  evasion 
through  decoupling  or  hiding  In  an  earth- 
quake cannot  be  Ignored,  on  balance  they 
seem  to  pose  an  acceptable  risk  far  out- 
weighed by  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a 
CTB.  Indeed  It  would  seem  that  a  CTB  rest- 
ing on  seismic  verification  means  alone  would 
provide  a  high  degree  of  assurance  that  high 
yield  violations  were  not  occurring,  a  defens- 
ible objective  In  Itself. 

Since  1063  many  advances  have  been  made, 
particularly  In  seismology,  which  make  the 
time  auspicious  for  a  hao'd  look  at  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  on-site  inspection.  It  is  clear 
that  the  deployment  of  a  variety  of  seismic 
stations  and  arrays  would  add  considerably 
to  the  deterrent  available  to  police  a  CTB.  At 
the  same  time,  there  are  a  number  of  prob- 
lems which  must  be  explored  further.  In- 
cluding the  timing  and  other  details  in- 
volved in  achieving  optimum  results  from 
the  deployment  of  new  instrumentation,  the 
deterrent  effects  achievable  by  the  network 
deployed,  and  the  handling  of  peaceful  nu- 
clear explosions. 

Peaceful  nuclear  explosions 
A  major  Impediment  to  a  CTB  is  posed 
by  the  possible  continuation  of  peaceful 
nuclear  explosions  (PNE).  Since  It  would  be 
possible  to  pursue  weapons  development  in 
conjunction  with  a  PNE  program,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  possibilities  of  evasion 
through  these  means  are  at  least  as  serious 
as  the  problems  inherent  In  seismic  identifi- 
cation. There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  exploration  of  the  amenability  of 
other  nations  to  the  Idea  of  a  total  ban  on 
all  nuclear  explosions.  Including  those  for 
peaceful  purposes.  Since  this  would  seem  to 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  expectations  of 
many  nonnuclear  countries,  and  in  view  of 
the  active  Soviet  PNE  program,  it  may  be  that 
a  ban  Including  peaceful  explosions  Is  Im- 
practical. On  the  other  hand.  If  on-site  in- 
spection were  eliminated  as  an  Issue,  perhaps 
It  would  be  possible  to  Induce  other  states 
to  forgo  the  limited  potential  benefits  of 
peaceful  nuclear  explosions  as  a  price  re- 
quired to  be  paid  for  a  CTB. 

If  not,  the  most  promising  procedure  would 
seem  to  Involve  8U{)ervlsion  of  peaceful  nu- 
clear explosions  by  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  or  a  new  international  body 


*  For  example,  warheads  for  the  Soviet  SS-9 
and  SS-H  produce  ytolds  measured  In  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  kllotons. 
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established  for  the  purpose.  There  would  be 
many  problems  such  as  the  mechanics  of 
supervision,  control  of  Instrumentation,  sup- 
ply and  control  of  the  nuclear  device,  timing 
of  the  explosion  and  composition  of  the  de- 
cisionmaking body.  Negotiation  of  these 
problems  would  inevitably  consume  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time,  during  which  It  would 
be  possible  to  acquire  additional  confidence 
In  seismic  identification  possibilities  and  to 
assess  the  true  capability  of  the  entire  seismic 
network  as  deployed. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  this  year  we  are  able  to  pre- 
sent for  the  consideration  of  Senators, 
and  with  bipartisan  support,  a  single 
comprehensive  test  ban  resolution. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  such  a  reso- 
lution would  have  broad  appeal  both  in 
the  Congress  and  at  the  White  House, 
as  a  logical  next  step  in  arms  control. 

The  ending  of  nuclear  testing  has  ap- 
peal from  many  points  of  view — im- 
provement of  the  international  climate, 
safeguarding  the  environment,  releasing 
resources  for  domestic  needs,  comple- 
menting the  ongoing  SALT  talks. 

There  are  two  points  on  which  I  would 
like  to  elaborate  as  this  resolution  is  in- 
troduced. 

EFFECT  ON    MIKV   WAKHEAOS 

Although  both  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  have  nuclear  weapons  de- 
signs which  will  satisfy  their  require- 
ments for  a  secure  strategic  deterrent 
force  and  for  tactical  nuclear  weapons  to 
inhibit  a  large-scale  conventional  war,  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  would  neverthe- 
less place  a  final  cap  on  the  continuing 
efforts  to  upgrade  the  nuclear  arsenals 
A  treaty  would  probably  place  greater  re- 
strictions on  the  Soviet  Union  because 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  in  most 
aresis  the  United  Stabra  has  more  sophis- 
ticated nuclear  weapons  designs  avail- 
able. In  particular,  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  shoiUd  provide  added  confidence  to 
the  United  States  that  the  Soviets  were 
not  procuring  a  first  strike  coimter  mis- 
sile strategic  capability.  As  such,  it  will 
be  an  important  complement  to  the 
strategic  arms  limitation£  talks. 

For  example,  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
would  prevent  the  Soviets  from  further 
development  of  the  type  of  nuclear  war- 
heads which  would  be  needed  if  they  were 
to  acquire  a  highly  accurate  MIRV  sys- 
tem with  sufiQcient  warheads  to  threaten 
our  Minuteman  force.  My  understanding 
is  that  to  obtain  such  high  accuracies,  the 
dimensions  of  the  reentry  vehicle  and, 
accordingly,  the  nuclear  warhead  must 
become  smaller,  and  in  particular,  nar- 
rower. All  of  these  restrictions  present 
problems  for  the  nuclear  weapons  de- 
signer. Since  in  the  past  the  Soviets  have 
never  had  a  missile  system  calling  for 
such  design,  it  is  quite  likely  that  further 
tests  would  be  required  if  they  were  to 
seek  to  achieve  it.  Thus,  if  they  were  to 
subscribe  to  a  comprehensive  test  ban. 
we  v'ould  have  greater  confidence  that 
they  were  not  aiming  at  or  capable  of  at- 
taining this  objective. 

CHINA   AND   THE  COMPKEKENSrVZ  TEST  BAM 

It  would,  of  course,  be  best  if  a  com- 
prehensive test  ban  were  adhered  to  by 
all  five  nuclear  powers  that  is,  China  and 
Prance  in  addition  to  the  United  States, 
U.S.S.R.,  and  Great  Britain.  However, 


initially  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  Chi- 
nese and,  consequently  also  the  French, 
will  be  willing  to  join.  Until  the  Jhinese 
are  confident  that  they  have  an  inde- 
pendent nuclear  deterrent  of  their  own, 
they  will  probably  wish  to  maintain  the 
option  to  continue  testing. 

But  this  in  no  way  negates  the  value 
of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  which  would 
be  concurred  in  by  the  other  three  nu- 
clear powers.  Even  though  the  Chinese 
have  made  rapid  strides  in  developing 
their  nuclear  capabilities  in  the  last  10 
years,  their  forces  are  so  limited  and  will 
remain  so  for  msmy  years  that  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  they  could,  by  continued 
nuclear  testing,  accomplish  smy  develop- 
ment that  would  call  for  additional  tests 
on  our  part.  We  have  developed  war- 
heads covering  a  wide  spectrum  of  de- 
signs and  applicable  to  a  large  number 
of  military  uses.  These  are  considered 
more  than  adequate  to  deal  with  Soviet 
weapons  which  have  been  developed  over 
a  period  of  20  years  by  hundreds  of  nu- 
clear tests  and  with  tremendous  indus- 
trial backing.  Unrestricted  Chinese  test- 
ing for  10  or  even  20  years  at  the  present 
rate  is  unlikely  to  develop  any  justifica- 
tion for  additional  U.S.  testing.  The  an- 
swer to  the  developing  Chinese  capability 
must  lie  in  the  political  arena  and  not 
in  further  nuclear  developments. 

A  halt  of  all  nuclear  testing  by  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  should 
furthermore  produce  increased  pressure 
on  the  Chinese  to  eventually  come  to  a 
stop  themselves.  As  long  as  we  continue 
imderground  tests  even  with  the  very 
large  backlog  of  nuclear  weapons  design 
information,  we  are  only  providing  an  in- 
centive for  further  work  on  the  Chinese 
part.  Our  efforts  to  persuade  them  to 
forgo  atmospheric  tests  soimd  hollow 
under  the  present  circumstances.  While 
early  success  in  this  effort  to  persuade 
the  Chinese  to  adhere  cannot  be  fore- 
cast, that  day  will  undoubtedly  be  has- 
tened by  United  States-Soviet  action 
on  the  comprehensive  test  ban.  It  will 
also  have  important  bonuses  in  getting 
such  countries  as  Japan  and  India  to 
forgo  the  option  of  acquiring  nuclear 
weapons.  It  will  provide  useful  ammuni- 
tion to  those  groups  in  each  of  these 
countries  who  are  urging  a  policy  of 
restraint  on  their  governments.  On  the 
other  hand,  continued  testing  is  provid- 
ing ammunition  to  those  who  seek  to 
acquire  the  illusory  advantages  of  a  nu- 
clear weapons  capability. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  our  resolu- 
tion to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  where  I  hope  it  will  have 
early  consideration  and  approval. 


POSTAL  SERVICE 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  continuing  to  receive  many  com- 
plaints from  my  constituents  regarding 
the  deterioration  of  the  postal  service. 
These  complaints  cover  a  wide  range.  In- 
volving virtually  all  classes  of  mail  as 
well  as  parcel  post.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  many  Members  of  the  Congress 
are  receiving  such  complaints. 

When  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  was  enacted,  it  was  with  high 
hopes  for  a  better  and  more  modem  U.S. 


mail  service.  The  quasi-independent  cor- 
poration which  the  act  created,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  it  was  widely  believed, 
could  do  a  better  job  than  that  which 
had  been  done  by  the  old  Post  OfHce  E>e- 
partment.  Unfortunately  those  hopes,  to 
date,  have  not  been  realized.  Instead, 
almost  the  opposite  of  what  was  intended 
has  occurred.  The  service  has  steadily 
grown  worse. 

It  was  stated  that  the  recent  Christ- 
mas holiday  mailing  period  weis  to  have 
been  a  showcase  for  displaying  improve- 
ment in  the  service.  Yet,  at  the  very  time 
when  rosy  statements  were  being  re- 
leased saying  how  well  the  mail  was  being 
handled,  constituents  were  calling  to  my 
attention  delays  in  the  delivery  of  the 
mail  such  as  they  had  never  experienced 
before. 

The  dissatisfaction  appears  to  have 
been  widespread.  Charges  have  been 
m"de  that  Christmas  mail  was  actually 
delayed,  hidden,  and  even  Ignored  be- 
cause of  efforts  by  postal  oflBcials  to  save 
money. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  thought  too 
important  from  an  overall  economic 
standpoint  that  Christmas  cards  and 
packages  reached  addressees  many  days 
late,  but  it  is  certainly  highly  important 
to  all  segments  of  our  national  economj* 
that  this  countrj-  not  only  have  an  ade- 
quate mail  service,  but  that  it  also  have 
a  dependable  and  swift  one  as  well.  We 
simply  do  not  have  such  mail  service  at 
this  point.  On  the  contrary,  the  service 
as  it  has  been  operated  thus  far  by  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  can  only  be  described 
as  inadequate,  undependable,  and  slow.  I 
emphasize  the  word  slow. 

As  one  West  Virginian  said  face- 
tiously— but  not  without  substance — 
communication  by  smoke  signals  would 
be  faster. 

He  may  have  been  thinking  about  the 
3,475  mall  sacks  found  gathering  dust 
not  long  ago  in  the  basement  of  the 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  post  oflBce.  Or  per- 
haps he  was  simply  hoping  that  the 
Pony  Express  could  be  resurrected,  crn- 
siderlng  the  devastating  demonstration 
put  on  here  recently  of  the  superiority 
and  swiftness  of  horseback  mail  com- 
pared with  present  methods. 

Levity  aside,  Mr.  President,  something 
has  got  to  be  done  about  the  poor  perfor- 
mance of  the  new  Postal  Service  in  its 
first  year  and  a  half  effort.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  heartily  welcome  the  fortn- 
coming  intensive,  Indepth  Inquirj'  into 
the  Postal  Service's  operations  which  is 
soon  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Senate 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
under  the  able  guiding  hand  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing, Senator  McGee. 

We  need  to  know  all  of  the  facts,  and 
we  need  recommendations  looking  to  the 
improvement  of  the  mail  service  in  the 
future.  This  is  especially  necessarj-  in 
view  of  the  postal  rate  increases  which 
business  people  and  other  citizens  are 
being  asked  to  bear. 

An  8-cent  first-class  stamp  is  sup- 
posed to  provide  first-class  handling  of 
letter  mail.  But  the  increased  rate  which 
must  be  paid  now  does  not  seem  to  in- 
sure delivery  as  quickly  as  did  a  2-cent 
stamp  when  I  was  growing  up. 
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It  is  frustrating  to  me — and  virtually 
u  nexplainable  to  constituents — that  let- 
t  irs  coming  to  my  office  complaining  of, 
a  ad  documenting,  poor  service  should  be 
r  weived  days  late,  or.  In  one  case  earlier 
t  lis  year,  several  weeks  late. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  Postal  Service  now 
1(  aves  out  the  time  of  cancellation.  Even 
t  le  post  ofiBce  of  origin  stamp  has  be- 
c  )me  only  a  faded  memory.  Proud  local 
i{  [entities,  many  of  them  historic,  have 
b^n  obliterated  by  the  so-called  "im- 
F  rovements."  Indeed,  a  great,  gray 
aaonjTnity  and  a  pervading  aura  of 
Eiedlocrity  have  enveloped  the  once- 
p  roud  service  which  boasted  that  "neither 
s  low,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor  gloom  of 
Eight"  could  stay  "its  couriers  from  the 
s  ivif t  completion  of  their  appointed 
r  )unds." 

Mr.  President,  I  voted  for  the  Postal 
I  eorganization  Act.  I  was  glad  to  see 
t  le  postal  service  taken  out  of  politics, 
an  action  that  was  long  overdue.  But  I 
am  disappointed,  indeed,  that  the  new 
I  ostal  Service  has  not  yet  demonstrated 
t  lat  it  can  even  do  as  good  a  job  as  was 
t  sing  done  before. 

Now,  of  course,  any  new  system  will 
I  ave  bugs  in  it,  and  it  takes  a  little  time 
t )  remove  them,  but  the  numerous  bills 
y  hich  have  been  introduced  to  restore  the 
0  Id  Post  Office  Department  attest  to  the 
« idespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  new 
si  !tup,  as  have  numerous  editorials  and 
0  ther  statements  in  the  press.  The  Gen- 
eral  Accountir.g  OflSce,  which  has  begim 
a  study  of  the  overhead  costs  of  the  new 
s(  rvlce,  has  produced  a  report  which  says, 
a  mong  other  things,  that  flrst-class  mail 
s;rvice  has  been  adversely  affected  by 
n  easures  taken  by  the  Postal  Service,  and 
t  lat  the  flrst-class  mail  service  is  worse 
t  iday  than  it  was  in  the  latter  half  of 
f  seal  year  1969  imder  the  former  Post 
C  ifiBce  Department. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  plck- 

V  ps  and  deliveries  have  been  curtailed, 
a  ad  when  much  mail  must  now  be  trans- 
p  jrted  long  distances  to  sorting  and  dis- 
p  itching  centers  for  processing,  even 
t  lough  sender  and  receiver  may  be  only 
a  few  miles,  or  a  few  city  blocks,  apart? 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  loss  of 
lical  post  office  identities.  This  has  oc- 
c  irred  because  of  the  establishment  of 
t  le  processing  centers  to  which  I  just 
n  (f  erred.  An  example  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
Virginia  cities  and  communities  across 
t:  le  Potomac  River,  the  mail  from  each 

0  which  is  now  being  trucked  to  the 
c  inter  at  Merrlfield  in  Fairfax  County, 
vhere  It  Is  stamped  simply  "Northern 

V  Irginia."  The  extra  hauling  and  the  vast 
a  nount  of  sorting  required  at  the  center, 

1  am  told,  has  added  to  the  delays. 

But  apparently,  we  have  not  seen  any- 
t  ling  yet.  When  the  Postal  Service's  new 
bilk  mall  system  centers — which  are 
c(  sting  right  at  $1  billion — become  opera- 
ti  anal  in  1975  or  1976,  the  country  will  be 
tieated  to  the  spectacle  of  mail,  boimd 
f<ir  nearby  destinations,  being  trucked 
hundreds  of  miles  to  processing  centers 
a  id  back  before  being  delivered.  On  the 
f  1  ice  of  it,  the  system  which  is  now  being 
S(  t  up,  seems  to  me  to  defy  logic. 

Under  the  new  system,  I  am  informed, 
a  package  going  from,  say,  Tampa,  Fla., 
1 1  Sarasota,  a  distance  of  about  75  miles, 
would  be  carried  first  to  Jacksonville, 


then  back  to  Tampa  before  going  to 
Sarasota,  a  distance  of  470  miles.  A  parcel 
bound  from  Richmond,  Va.,  to  Norfolk, 
a  94-mile  trip,  would  be  brought  to 
Washington  first,  then  taken  to  Norfolk, 
a  distance  of  312  miles.  A  Christmas  gift 
sent  from  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  to  Carrboro, 
N.C.,  a  mile  away,  would  be  taken  first 
to  Greensboro,  entailing  a  trip  of  160 
miles. 

There  are  many  more  examples,  but 
what  really  boggles  the  understanding 
are  two  extreme  examples  in  the  West.  A 
package  going  from  a  small  town  in 
Colorado — Trinidad — to  Raton,  N.  Mex., 
a  short  24  miles,  would  be  carried  912 
miles,  going  through  Pueblo,  Denver, 
Albuquerque,  and  Las  Vegas;  and  a 
parcel  from  Modena,  Utah,  boimd  for 
Panaca,  Nev.,  only  20  miles  away, 
would  go  to  Provo,  Utah;  Salt  Lake  City; 
Denver;  Los  Angeles;  and  Las  Vegas,  a 
total  incredible  distance  of  2,309  miles. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  long  trucking 
hauls  involved  in  such  planning  can  only 
serve  to  further  slow  down  deliveries  and 
make  matters  even  worse  than  they  are 
now. 

The  public  is  already  disenchanted 
with  the  Postal  Service's  handling  of 
parcel  post.  We  need  look  no  further  to 
see  that  that  is  true  than  to  the  fact  that 
the  privately  operated  United  Parcel 
Service  has  now  passed  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  in  the  volume  of  packages  it 
handles.  That  ought  to  tell  us  what  the 
public  thinks  about  how  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  been  discharging  that  important 
part  of  its  responsibility. 

And  with  all  of  this,  the  threat  of 
further  rate  increases  hangs  over  users 
of  the  maUs.  This  is  especially  serious  in 
the  case  of  second-class  mail,  which  his- 
torically has  moved  at  reasonable  cost  to 
newspaper  and  magazine  publishers  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  widest  possible  dis- 
semination of  the  information,  ideas,  and 
opinions  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
functioning  of  a  democratic  society. 
Keeping  mail  rates  for  publications  down 
has  always  heretofore  been  considered 
to  be  In  the  public  interest.  But  this 
concept  is  seriously  endangered  by  efforts 
to  increase  second-class  rates,  which,  if 
successful,  could  help  to  drive  more  pub- 
lications out  of  business.  Already  a  num- 
ber of  mass-circulation  publications 
have  given  up  the  ghost. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  the  matters  which  I  have  briefly 
mentioned  here  will,  indeed,  be  delved 
Into  deeply  in  the  forthcoming  studies 
of  the  operations  of  the  Postal  Service — 
and  I  am  confident  that  they  will  be. 

Senator  McGee  has  assured  me  upon 
more  than  one  occasion  that  a  very  thor- 
ough hearing  and  investigation  in  depth 
will  be  conducted,  lasting  over  a  period 
of  perhaps  several  months.  The  people  of 
my  State,  and  people  throughout  the 
country,  are  looking  to  Congress  to  take 
action  that  will  reverse  the  deterioration 
which  has  occurred  in  the  Nation's  mail 
service. 

In  a  Nation  as  technologically  oriented 
as  ours — with  as  much  know-how,  and 
with  as  much  ability  to  get  things  done — 
we  should  have  a  F>ostal  service  second  to 
none.  As  I  have  already  indicated,  I  have 
more  than  once  discussed  this  matter 
with  Senator  McGee,  who  shares  my  feel- 
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ing  in  this  regard.  I  hope  that  the  hear- 
ings which  his  committee  will  conduct 
will  point  the  way  toward  giving  the 
Nation  the  efficient  service  it  should  have. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
THE  FEDERAL  A-VIATION  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  consideration  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  (S.  394),  the 
Senate  then  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  39,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958.  This  Is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previously  expressed  in- 
tention of  the  leadership. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Case)  wishes  to  have  his  time  under 
the  order  vacated.  However,  I  shall  not 
now  ask  that  it  be  vacated,  because  I 
wish  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  quorum  come  out  of  the 
order  for  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Case,  so 
as  to  give  Mr.  Eagleton,  under  the  next 
order,  further  time  in  which  to  reach  the 
floor.  He  is  on  his  way  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  under  the  order 
for  Mr.  Case?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  time  be  reserved 
at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exeed  15  minutes. 

FSIVILXGK    OF   THK   FLOOR 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  staff  assistant 
of  mine,  Mr.  Brian  Atwood,  be  permitted 
on  the  floor  during  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks for  the  next  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  WAR  POWERS  ACT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral Senators  have  asked  Senator  Javits 
and  me  whether,  if  enacted,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  War  Powers  Act  (S.  440) 
would  apply  to  the  reintroductlon  of 
American  Forces  to  Indochina  now  that 
a  cease-fire  agreement  has  been  signed. 
To  clarify  that  point  we  have  today  re- 
leased the  following  joint  statement: 

Section  8  of  the  War  Powers  Act, 
which  is  entitled  "Effective  Date  and 
Applicability,"  reads  as  follows: 
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This  Act  shall  take  efTect  on  the  date  of 
Its  enactment  but  shall  not  apply  to  hostili- 
ties in  which  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  are  Involved  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  cease- 
fire agreement  will  not  be  fully  consum- 
mated until  March  28, 1973,  60  days  from 
the  date  of  the  signing.  If  on  that  date 
all  other  provisions  of  the  cease-fire 
agreement  are  upheld  by  the  signatory 
nations,  American  participation  in  hos- 
tilities within  North  and  South  Vietnam 
will  terminate.  At  such  time  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  9,  the  provisions 
of  S.  440  would,  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, apply  in  full  to  any  reintroductlon 
of  forces  to  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
Section  9,  as  currently  written,  would 
exclude  our  present  involvement  in  air 
support  operations  over  Cambodia  and 
Laos  from  the  provisions  of  our  bill.  How- 
ever, cease-fire  agreements  may  be  signed 
by  the  hostile  parties  within  those  coun- 
tries in  the  near  future.  We  understand 
that  American  participation  will  be  ter- 
minated when  those  agreements  take  ef- 
fect. At  such  time,  the  provisions  of 
B.  440  would  apply  to  the  reintroductlon 
of  American  forces  in  or  over  Cambodia 
and  Laos  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  this  body  is  well  aware 
of  the  great  contribution  Senator  Johk 
Stennis  has  made  as  a  principal  author 
of  this  important  legislation.  The  unfor- 
tunate and  tragic  event  that  has  hos- 
pitalized him  has  prevented  him  from 
participating  personally  in  the  drafting 
of  the  above  statement.  However,  the  day 
before  Senator  Stennis  was  wounded,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  him 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  war  powers  bill  to  Indochina. 
This  statement  reflects  the  understand- 
ing we  arrived  at  during  that  discussion. 

My  colleagues  are  well  aware  that 
there  is  no  more  forceful  or  eloquent  ad- 
vocate in  this  body  than  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  It  is  therefore  most  regret- 
table that  he  is  not  here  today  to  per- 
sonally lend  his  voice  in  support  of  the 
War  Powers  Act. 

Last  year  at  the  outset  of  the  Senate 
debate.  Senator  Stennis  explained  the 
reason  the  sponsors  decided  to  exempt 
hostilities  in  which  the  United  States  was 
involved  on  the  effective  date  of  the  act. 
In  defense  of  section  9  of  our  bill.  Sena- 
tor Stennis  said: 

I'm  afraid  that  this  Important  legislation 
could  never  be  considered  objectively  if  we 
attempt  to  make  It  yet  another  vehicle  for 
assessing  our  involvement  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. We  must  look  upon  thla  bill  as  a  new 
start. 

Prior  to  his  tragic  misfortune.  Senator 
Stennis  expressed  his  great  satisfaction 
that  the  President  was  able  to  achieve  a 
cease-fire  agreement  in  Vietnam.  He 
strongly  supported  President  Nixon,  and 
President  Johnson  before  him,  in  their 
conduct  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  But,  as 
he  said  last  year  in  support  of  the  War 
Powers  Act. 

The  last  decade  has  taught  us  .  .  .  that 
this  country  must  never  again  go  to  war 
without  the  full  moral  sanction  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  only  practical  way  for  all 
parts  of  the  nation  to  participate  In  such  a 
decision  la  through  the  Congress. 


Now  as  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
comes  to  a  close  and  as,  with  great  ela- 
tion, we  welcome  home  our  POW's  and 
our  military  men,  we  must,  in  the  words 
of  Senator  STEiras,  "look  upon  this  bill 
as  a  new  start."  American  Forces  must 
never  again  be  committed  to  battle  in 
any  part  of  the  world  without  the  consent 
of  Congress — the  branch  of  Government 
to  which  the  awesome  responsibility  to 
declare  war  is  constitutionally  assigned. 
Mr.  President,  the  War  Powers  Act 
represents  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
principal  sponsors.  I  would  like  today, 
however,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great  work 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  has  done  to  bring  this 
important  legislation  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people.  Senator  Javits  was 
the  first  Senator  to  introduce  war  pow- 
ers legislation,  and  he  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  effort  to  help  Congress  regain  its 
proper  role  in  this  imoortant  area. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiDEN) .  The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  indispensable  efforts 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
ton). It  is  a  fact  that  I  introduced  the 
first  bill,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  the 
final  product  as  it  emerged  from  me  and 
then  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations was  heavily  infiuenced  by  the 
considerations  in  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  Espe- 
cially was  this  true  of  the  protective 
clauses  respecting  previous  treaties  and 
the  effect  of  previous  legislation.  This 
was  a  critically  important  subject,  in  de- 
limiting the  war  powers  legislation. 

I  cannot  acknowledge  enough  the 
great  contribution  in  that  and  in  every 
other  phase  of  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton). 

Also,  it  is  characteristic  of  him  that 
his  thoughtfulness  and  foresight  have 
brought  about  this  colloquy  today.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  cease-fire*  in  Vietnam  has 
created  a  new  situation  from  that  which 
prevailed  last  year  when  under  the  war 
powers  bill,  we  expressly  excluded  the 
ongoing  hostilities  in  Indochina.  We  all 
felt  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  took  the  lead  in  this  that 
if  we  did  not  separate  the  War  Powers 
Act  from  the  Vietnam  situation  we 
would  get  into  serious  legal  problems,  not 
to  mention  recriminations  as  to  ex  post 
facto  applicability,  which  could  have 
torpedoed  a  monumental  achievement  in 
the  bill  itself.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Stennis)  proved  to  be  ab- 
solutely correct,  as  evidenced  by  the  Sen- 
ate vote.  Now,  the  Vietnam  war  Is  at  an 
end.  so  far  as  U.S.  combat  involvement  Is 
concerned. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  State, 
testifying  for  the  administration  in  1971 
in  opposition  to  the  War  Powers  Act, 
stated  that  the  Senate  should  have  an- 
other look  at  the  situation  after  the  Viet- 
nam war.  Well,  this  is  now  after  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  think  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton).  following  his  discussion 
with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  as  to  the  applicability  of  this 


historic  measure  to  Indochina  if  we  have 
to  go  b£u;k  in,  is  extremely  pertinent. 
I  am  pleased  to  join  in  the  joint  state- 
ment with  him  on  the  appUcability  on 
section  9  in  light  of  the  Vietnam  cease- 
fire. 

I  wish  to  say  in  a  considered  way  that, 
having  analyzed  the  situation  as  he  has 
presented  it,  and  also  having  had  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  on  the  heels  of  the 
introduction  of  the  War  Powers  Act  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  tMr.  Church  i  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
introduced  an  amendment  prohibiting 
reintroductlon  of  U.S.  Forces  in  that 
area  without  prior  congressional  ap- 
proval, a  concept  which,  according  to  the 
construction  now  placed  on  the  war 
powers  bill,  would  be  comprehended  in 
the  War  Powers  Act,  which  is  much 
better,  I  wish  to  adopt  that  construction, 
to  wit,  the  construction  that  when  the 
cetise-fire  is  consummated  the  reintro- 
ductlon of  any  forces  would  be  fully 
comprehended  by  the  War  Powers  Act. 

The  second  construction  is,  as  we  pres- 
ently have  written  the  bill,  we  also  ex- 
clude ongoing  hostilities  in  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  and  the  terms  of  our  mvolve- 
ment  so  long  as  that  involvement 
is  continuing.  But  we  already  have 
the  announcement  of  a  Laotian  cease- 
fire to  be  entered  into  tomorrow,  and 
when  the  cease-fire  is  entered  into  and 
American  participation  is  terminated, 
the  provisions  of  the  War  Powers  Act 
shall  apply.  The  Cambodian  cease-fire  is 
also  expected  shortly.  Hopefully,  there 
will  be  an  effective  cease-fire  in  all  three 
of  these  Indochinese  states  by  the  time 
we  pass  the  War  Powers  Act  again. 

The  principal  sponsors  of  the  War 
Powers  Act  are  together  on  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  and  who  hope  this 
will  make  unnecessary  other  resolutions 
which  might  distract  us  from  the  con- 
sideration of  this  historic  and  funda- 
mental piece  of  legislation. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  the  opportu- 
nity he  has  given  me.  I  would  hope  that 
just  as  the  administration  asked  us  to 
reconsider  our  position,  which  we  are  in 
the  process  of  doing  in  this  colloquy,  we 
may  ask  them  to  reconsider  their  position 
and  to  join  with  us  and  the  American 
people  in  a  resolution  of  this  question 
under  the  Constitution.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  Senate  a  fair  resolution  has  been 
made  In  the  War  Powers  Act.  If  they 
think  otherwise  let  them  tell  us,  because 
now  is  the  time  for  the  Senate  to  act  and 
send  our  measure  to  the  House  promptly 
so  that  a  new  sense  of  consideration  in 
the  House  may  occur  in  view  of  all  that 
happened  in  the  last  year,  and  so  that  we 
may  have  a  law  for  this  lacuna  in  the 
Constitution;  to  wit,  the  "undeclared"  or 
Presidential  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  by  Prof.  Raoul  Berger,  of  the  Har- 
vard University  Law  School.  It  is  a 
splendid  work  entitled  "War-Making  by 
the  President,"  and  represents  a  most 
impressive  analysis  of  the  constitutional 
roots  and  intent  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  on  this  Issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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War-Making  bt  the  President 
(By  Raoul  Berger  t) 
I.  Introduction 
"to  a  nation  wracked  by  interminable,  vm- 
d»  lared  war  In  Vietnam — described  by  an 
Inl  ormed  English  observer  as  "the  greatest 
tre^edy  that  has  befallen  the  United  States 
the  Civil  War" ' — the  presidential  power 
commit  It  to  such  luckless  adventures  Is 
surpassing  Importance.  Thirty-odd  years 
recurrent  International  crises,  exploding 
agAlnst  a  background  of  superpower  hostility 
sufh  as  had  long  been  unknown  to  the  Amer- 
people,  have  fed  swollen  executive  claims 
var-maklng  power,  often  with  the  acqules- 
If  not  encouragement  of  Congress.' 
is  not  my  purpose  to  conduct  yet  an- 
Lnquest  Into  the  propriety  of  the  presi- 
dential steps  that  led  to  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  or  whether  the  war  received  con- 
sanction.'  Instead  the  focus  of  dls- 
wlll  be  whether  the  original  consti- 
tuljlonal  distribution  of  powers  can  be  re- 
by  statute  in  order  to  Insure  congres- 
sional participation  in  war-making  policy.  A 
overdue  step  in  that  direction  was  re- 
cei^tly  taken  by  the  Javits-Spong  War  Pow- 
Blll,  approved  by  a  vote  of  68  to  16  In  the 
.*  which  seeks  to  lay  down  rules  gov- 
the  use  of  armed  force  Ui  the  absence 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress.  Roughly 
the  BUI  would  authorize  the  Presl- 
dedt  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war 
Congress  only  "to  repel  an  armed  attack 
up^Q  the  United  States"  or  upon  Its  armed 
'located  outside  the  United  States," 
to  forestall  the  "direct  and  imminent 
of  such  an  attack,"  such  use  of  the 
forces   not  to  extend   beyond  thirty 
without  congressional  authorization.^ 
Secretary  of  State  William  Rogers  warns 
the  Bill   "would  violate  the  Constitu- 
'  that  it  departs  from  an  allocation  of 
which    is    "basic    to   our   system."  • 
'  statement  may  be  heavily  discounted 
«lf -serving.  Just  as  Justice  Jackson  dls- 
hls    own    "self-serving    press    state- 
"  as  Attorney  General  when  they  were 
before  the  Court.'  The  case  stands 
dlflkrently  with  Professor  Eugene  V.  Rostow's 
elal  torate  attack  on  the  Javits  Bill.''  Although 
was  one  of  the  executants  of  the  presl- 
dec  Cial  policy,  his  high  repute  as  a  scholar 
entitles  his  apologia  to  careful  consideration. 
Professor  Rostow,  the  Javits  Bill  con- 
stltiites  a  retreat  into  the  "dangerous  realm 
constitutional    myth,"  •    a    fundamental 
chinge  (In]  the  constitutional  relationship 
President  and  Congress,"  ">  a  "serl- 
attack    on    the    Constitution" "    which 
w<tuld  destroy  the  Presidency"  and  "abolish 
principle  of  the  separation  of  powers," 
[ess."  Congress  is  portrayed  as  "drawing 
►ower  within  its  impetuous  vortex":  "  but 
hardly  squares  with  the  fact  that  the 
Co\irt,  In  rejecting  President  Tru- 
s  seizure  of  the  steel  plants  In  reliance 
fclleged  war  powers,  "refus[edl,"  In  the 
woips  of  Justice  Jackson,  "further  to  aggran- 
the  presidential  office  ...  at  the  expense 
Cjongress".'* 

truth,  the  Constitution  withheld  from 
President  the  powers  claimed  for  him  by 
Rostow.   He  makes  a  mechanical 
obeisance  to  "the  document,  viewed  against 
background  of  [the  Pramers']  words,"" 
spends  precious  little  time  on  the  gov- 
constitutlonal  provisions  and  none  at 
the  explanations  of  those  provisions  by 
Pr&mers.  preferring  copious  generalities 
aboiit  constitutional  purposes.  His  real  reli- 
Is  in  "182  years  of  opinion  and  prac- 
' " — the  "gloss  of  life"  '■ — whereby  suc- 
Presidents  have  altered  the  original 
distribution    of    powers,    re- 
allocating to  the  President  powers  exclusively 
on  Congress.  On  this,  issue  must 
olned,   bearing  in  mind  that  Professor 
inveighs  against  the  Javits  Bill  be- 
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cause  "it  would  permit  Congress  to  amend 
the  Constitution  without  the  inconvenience 
of  consulting  the  people.""  Amen!  No 
amendment  without  "consulting  the  peo- 
ple." But  the  rule  cuts  both  ways;  it  is  not 
open  to  the  President  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution by  his  "practices." 

Professor  Rostow  recognized  that  there  is  a 
"real  crisis  of  our  foreign  policy,"  that  there 
is  no  harmony  between  (the  presidential) 
pattern  of  action,  and  widespread,  and  now 
perhaps  prevailing  views  as  to  what  .  .  .  for- 
eign policy  ought  to  be. 

The  tension  between  public  opinion  and 
the  behavior  of  government  [read  President] 
is  much  too  great  for  safety.  That  tension  has 
already  destroyed  the  careers  of  two  Presi- 
dents, Truman  and  Johnson;  divided  the 
nation.  .  .  ." 

A  crisis  of  such  dimensions,  exhibiting 
such  tensions  and  divisions,  entitles  one  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  a  presidential  claim 
singlehandedly  to  commit  the  nation  to  such 
disastrous  policies.  But  I  must  eschew 
analysis  ia  terms  of  wisdom,  a  matter  end- 
lessly debated,  and  canvassed  afresh  by  Pro- 
fessor Rostow.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  wisdom 
counsels  solo  presidential  power  to  meet  ter- 
rifying contemporary  contingencies,*'  and  the 
question  remains:  was  such  power  conferred 
by  the  Constitution.  "The  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  moment,"  said  Marshall,  "may 
render  a  measure  more  or  less  wise,  but  can- 
not render  it  more  or  le-ss  constitutional."  " 

The  cardinal  index  of  constitutionality  is 
the  Constitution  Itself,  not  what  others  have 
said  about  it.  In  the  words  of  the  great 
Ersklne,  "a  statute  is  ever  present  to  speak  for 
itself";  «  so  too,  we  must  look  at  the  Con- 
stitution with  eyes  unclouded  by  the  opinions 
of  others.  On  so  great  a  constitutional  issue, 
nothing  less  suffices  than  the  most  searching 
analysis  of  the  Immediately  relevant  text  and 
what  the  Pramers  stated  they  meant  to  ac- 
complish by  It.  Professor  Rostow  too  quickly 
cheapens  the  understanding  of  the  Pramers 
in  reliance  on  Justice  Jackson's  statement  in 
Youngatown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer*' 
that  it  "must  be  divined  from  materials  al- 
most as  enigmatic  as  the  dreams  Joseph  was 
called  upon  to  interpret  for  Pharaoh."  »  Not- 
withstandlng  that  rhetorical  flourish,  Jack- 
son experienced  no  difficulty  In  finding  the 
intention  clear  enough  to  lead  him  emphat- 
ically to  reject  inflated  presidential  claims 
to  war  powers."*  So  that  the  reader  may 
readily  determine  for  himself  where  the  truth 
lies.  I  shall  set  forjh  the  sources.  The  his- 
torical records  will  appear  far  removed  from 
the  "enigmatic  dreams  of  a  Pharaoh,''  from 
"constitutional  myth." 

Preliminarily  a  few  words  should  be  said 
about  the  historical  background — upon 
which  Professor  Rostow  lays  great  stress — 
from  which  the  Constitution  emerged. 
Among  the  colonists  the  prevalent  belief  was 
that  "  "the  executive  magistracy'  was  the 
natural  enemy,  the  legislative  assembly  the 
natural  friend  of  liberty.  .  .  ." »"  This  de- 
rived first  from  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  been  the  cradle  of  liberty 
in  the  seventeenth  century  struggle  against 
Stuart  absolutism,-''  a  period  that  greatly 
Infiuenced  colonial  thinking.-'  Then  too, 
colonial  assemblies  were  elected  by  the 
colonists  themselves  whereas  governors  and 
Judges  were  placed  over  them  by  the  Crown.'* 
Little  wonder  that  In  most  of  the  early 
state  constitutions,  the  governor's  office  was 
"reduced  almost  to  the  dimensions  of  a  sym- 
bol." with  all  roots  In  the  royal  prerogative 
cut.*" 

When  the  colonists  assembled  In  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  and  adopted  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  they  dispensed  with  an 
executive  altogether:  ■"  and  in  appointing 
George  Washington  commander  in  chief, 
they  made  sure,  as  Professor  Roetow  remarks, 
that  he  ■was  to  be  "its  creature  ...  In  every 
respect." "  Before  long  the  excesses  of  the 
new  state  legislatures  led  to  dlsenchant- 
meat,"  and  the  Founders  began  to  think  of 


a  genuinely  trl-partlte  structure  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  against  this  background  that 
Madison,  in  a  quotation  Invoked  by  Profes- 
sor Rostow,"  said  that  the  founders  of  the 
several  states  "seem  never  for  a  moment  to 
have  turned  their  eyes  from  the  danger  to 
liberty"  from  a  king  to  recollect  "the  danger 
from  legislative  usurpations,  which,  by  as- 
sembling all  power  In  the  same  hands,  must 
lead  to  the  same  tyranny  as  Is  threatened 
by  executive  usurpations." »  This  testifies 
to  the  need  for  a  strengthened  executive 
coupled  with  a  lively  fear  of  monarchy  and 
of  potential  executive  tyranny.**  Even  so, 
Madison  stated  In  a  subsequent  Issue  of  r^ie 
Federalist  that  "[l]n  republican  government, 
the  legislative  authority  necessarily  pre- 
dominates," "  as  the  Constitution  clearly  de- 
signed in  the  distribution  of  the  war  powers. 
To  say,  as  does  Professor  Rostow,  that  the 
Kramers  intended  to  go  beyond  the  "Execu- 
tive" of  the  Continental  Congress"  is  to 
leave  open  the  scope  of  his  function.  Here 
once  more  the  Pramers  did  not  leave  us  in 
doubt.  Roger  Sherman  "considered  the  Execu- 
tive magistracy  as  nothing  more  than  an 
institution  for  carrying  the  will  of  the  Legis- 
lature into  effect.  ..."'»  Although  James  Wil- 
son was  the  "leader  of  the  'strong  executive' 
party,"  ">  the  "only  powers  he  conceived 
Litrlctly  executive  were  those  of  executing  the 
laws  and  appointing  officers.  .  .  ."  "  Madison 
emphasized  that  preliminarily  it  was  essen^ 
tial  "to  fix  the  extent  at  the  Executive  au- 
thority ...  as  certain  powers  were  in  their 
liature  executive,  and  must  be  given  to  that 
department.  ..."*=  He  added  that  the  execu- 
tive powers  "shd.  be  confined  and  defined."  ♦• 
as  they  were  in  the  subsequent  sparse  enu- 
meration of  executive  powers. 

The  explanation  of  executive  power  to  the 
Ratifying  Convention  reaffirmed  these  views. 
The  executive  powers  were  "precisely  those 
of  the  governors,"  said  James  Bowdoin  in 
Ma^.sachusetts,  as  did  James  Iredell  in  North 
Carolina."  "What  are  his  powers?"  said  Gov- 
ernor Randolph  In  Virginia:  "To  see  the 
laws  executed.  Every  executive  In  America  has 
that  power."  *^  In  Pennsylvania  James  Wil- 
son, in  order  to  defend  the  President  against 
the  charge  that  he  "will  be  the  tool  of  the 
Senate,"  pointed  first  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
to  be  commander  In  chief,  and  then  added, 
"[tlhere  Is  another  power  of  no  small  magni- 
tude intrusted  to  this  officer.  'He  shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  falthfuly  executed  '  "« 
Iredell  likewise  stressed  that  the  "office  of  su- 
perintending the  execution  of  the  laws  .  .  . 
is  ...  of  the  utmost  importance;"  and  this 
was  likewise  the  view  expressed  in  North 
Carolina  by  Archibald  Maclalne.'"  Charles 
Plnckney,  a  Framer,  said  in  South  Carolina. 
"His  duties,  will  be.  to  attend  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  acts  of  Congress";  "  and  to  ward 
off  fears  of  the  danger  of  the  executive. 
Plnckney  stressed  that  the  President  can- 
not "take  a  single  step  in  his  government, 
without  [Senate]  advice."  "  Another  Framer, 
William  Davie,  told  the  North  Carolina  con- 
vention that  "Jealousy  of  executive  power 
which  has  shown  Itself  so  strongly  in  all 
American  governments,  would  not  admit" 
of  lodging  the  treaty  powers  in  the  President 
alone." 

When  Professor  Rostow  relies  on  The  Fed- 
eralist and  Madison's  notes  for  a  "pattern  of 
shared  constitutional  authority  in  this  vital 
area."  "  he  falls  to  take  Into  account  HamU- 
ton's  emphasis  on  how  small  the  presidential 
share  was  to  be.  "Calculating  upon  the  aver- 
sion of  the  people  to  monarchy,"  Hamilton 
wrote,  opponents  of  the  Constitution  "have 
endeavored  to  enlist  all  their  Jealousies  and 
apprehensions  in  opposition  to  the  Intended 
President  ...  as  the  full-grown  progeny,  of 
that  detested  parent." "  To  counter  such 
fears  he  launched  upon  a  minute  analysis  of 
each  of  the  enumerated  executive  powers;  In 
particular  the  commander  In  chief  was 
merely  to  be  the  "first  General."  ••  Nothing 
was  "to  be  feared"  from  an  executive  "with 
the  oonflned  authorities"  of  the  President."* 
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After  going  through  the  short  list  he  stated, 
"The  only  remaining  powers  of  the  executive 
are  comprehended  In  giving  Information  to 
Congress  of  the  state  of  the  Union.  .  .  ."  '* 

On  the  sp>eclfics  of  the  commander  In  chief 
function,  Hamilton  toc^  pains  to  assure  the 
people  that  the  President's  authority  would 
be  "much  inferior"  to  that  of  the  British 
King,  the  bulk  of  whose  powers  "would  ap- 
pertain to  the  legislature."  "  Professor  Ros- 
tow's statement  that  the  "British  monarch 
was  much  more  in  their  [the  Framers'] 
minds  as  a  point  of  departure  than  the  revo- 
lutionary commander"  ^  is  therefore  correct, 
but  in  a  very  different  sense  than  he  In- 
tends— the  prerogatives  of  that  monarch  were 
the  very  thing  that  the  Framers  meant  at 
all  costs  to  avoid."* 

n.  THE  intention  of  the  framers 
A.  The  Commander  in  Chief  clause 

The  commander  in  chief  as  conceived  by 
the  Pramers  bears  slight  resemblance  to  the 
role  played  by  the  President  today,  when,  as 
Justice  Jackson  said,  tbe  clause  is  Invoked 
for  the  "power  to  do  anything,  anywhere,  that 
can  be  done  with  an  army  or  navy."  ■  From 
history  the  Framers  had  learned  of  the 
dangers  of  entrusting  control  of  the  military 
establishment  to  a  single  man  who  could 
commit  the  nation  to  war.""  Let  a  single 
quotation  suffice.  James  Wilson,  the  "most 
learned  and  profound  legal  scholar  of  his 
generation,"  second  only  to  Madison  as  an 
architect  of  the  Constitution,""  who  almost 
single-handedly  carried  the  Constitution 
through  to  adoption  by  the  Pennsylvania 
convention,  told  that  convention  that  the 
power  to  "declare"  war  was  lodged  in  Con- 
gress as  a  guard  against  being  "hurried"  into 
war,  so  that  no  "single  man  [can]  .  .  .  in- 
volve us  In  such  distress.""  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  vast  bulk  of  t^e  war  powers 
was  conferred  on  Congress,  leaving  to  the 
President  a  very  meager  role.  Wilson's  sum- 
mary of  the  constitutional  provisions  graphi- 
cally Ulustrates  the  glaring  disproportion 
between  the  allocations  to  Congress  and 
President : 

The  power  of  declaring  war,  and  the  other 
powers  naturally  connected  with  it,  are 
vested  in  congress.  To  provide  and  maintain 
a  navy — to  make  rules  for  its  government — 
to  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal — to 
make  rules  concerning  captures — to  raise  and 
support  armies — to  establish  rules  for  their 
regulation — to  provide  for  organizing 
the  militia,  and  for  calling  them  forth  In  the 
service  of  the  Union — all  these  are  powers 
naturally  connected  with  the  power  of  de- 
claring war.  All  these  powers,  therefore,  are 
vested  in  Congress." 

Congress  was  also  empowered  to  "provide 
for  the  common  defense"  and  to  make  appro- 
priations for  the  foregoing  purposes.  Since 
all  the  powers  "naturally  connected"  with 
that  of  declaring  war  are  vested  \n  Congress, 
it  follows,  so  far  as  war-making  goes,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  exercised  by  the  Presi- 
dent." The  President,  said  Wilson,  "is  to 
take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfiilly  exe- 
cuted; he  is  commander  in  chief  of  the  army 
and  navy";  like  the  Saxon  "first  executive 
magistrate  ...  he  ha[s)  authority  to  lead  the 
army."«  How  narrowly  the  function  was 
conceived  may  be  gathered  from  the  instruc- 
tion by  the  Continental  Congress  to  George 
Washington  In  1783  to  arrange  for  the  take- 
over from  the  BrltUh  of  occupied  ports  and 
for  the  liberation  of  prisoners." 

Virtually  every  early  state  constitution 
made  the  Governor  "captain-general  and 
commander-in-chief"  to  act  under  the  laws 
of  the  State — which  Is  to  say,  subject  to 
governance  by  the  legialatiire.*'  In  the  Con- 
vention, the  New  Jersey  Plan  proposed  by 
William  Paterson  provided  that  the  Execu- 
tive was  "to  direct  all  military  (q>erations" 
but  not  "on  any  occasion  [to]  take  conunand 
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of  the  troops,  so  as  personally  to  conduct 
any  enterprise  as  General,"  that  is,  in  the 
field."  In  the  plan  Hamilton  submitted  to  the 
Convention,  he  proposed  that  the  Executive 
should  "have  the  direction  of  war  when  au- 
thorized or  begun,"  Implying  it  was  not  for 
him  to  "begin"  a  war.*  The  words  "com- 
mander in  chief"  were  adopted  without  ex- 
planation; but  it  is  a  fair  deduction  that 
Hamilton's  explanation  in  The  Federalist 
expressed  the  general  intention.""  As  com- 
mander in  chief,  said  Hamilton,  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  would  be  "much  inferior  " 
to  that  of  the  British  King:  "It  would 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  the  supreme 
command  and  direction  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces,  as  first  General  and  admiral  .  .  . 
while  that  of  the  British  king  extends  to  the 
declaring  of  war  and  to  the  raising  and  regu- 
lating of  fleets  and  armies, — all  which,  by 
the  Constitution  .  .  .  would  appertain  to  the 
legislature.""  HamUton  thtis  deflated  this 
and  other  executive  functions  in  ordir  to 
rebut  attacks  upon  the  Constitution  by  those 
who,  "[cjalculating  upon  the  aversion  of  'he 
people  to  monarchy"  portrayed  the  President 
"as  the  full-grown  progeny  of  that  detested 
parent."™ 

Corwln  commented  on  Hamilton's  explana- 
tion of  the  commander  role:  "this  appears  to 
mean  that  in  any  war  ...  the  President  will 
be  top  general  and  top  admiral  of  the  forces 
provided  by  Congress,  so  that  no  one  can  be 
put  over  him  or  be  authorized  to  give  him 
orders  in  the  direction  of  the  said  forces.  But 
otherwise  he  will  have  no  powers  that  any 
high  military  or  naval  commander  who  was 
not  also  president  might  not  have."  ^  So  It 
appeared  to  Chief  Justice  Taney  as  late  as 
1850."*  The  severely  limited  role  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  a  studied  response  to  what  Madison 
called  "an  axiom  that  the  executive  is  the 
department  of  power  most  distinguished  by 
its  propensity  to  war:  hence  It  is  the  practice 
of  all  states.  In  proportion  as  they  are  free, 
to  disarm  this  propensity  of  its  influence."  ■■ 
The  object,  in  Wilson's  homelier  phrase,  was 
to  prevent  a  "single  man"  from  "hurrying"  us 
Into  war.  "Those  who  are  to  conduct  a  war," 
said  Madison,  "cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  proper  or  safe  Judges,  whether  a 
war  ought  to  be  commenced,  continued  or 
concluded.  They  are  barred  from  the  latter 
function  by  a  great  principle  in  free  govern- 
ment, analogous  to  that  which  separates  the 
ST/ord  from  the  purse,  or  the  power  of  exe- 
cuting from  the  power  of  enacting  laws"  ^ 
All  appeals  to  the  power  of  the  President  as 
commander  in  chief  must  therefore  proceed 
from  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  Pram- 
ers designed  the  role  merely  for  command  of 
the  army  as  "first  General." 
B.  "Congress  shall  have  power  .  .  .  to  declare 
war" 

Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the 
Continental  Congress  had  the  "sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  and  power  of  determining  on 
peace  and  war."  ■•  That  practice  influenced 
the  Pramers:  thirty-five  of  the  fifty-five 
Framers  had  been  members  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  No  reference  was  made  to 
the  war-making  power  In  either  the  Virginia 
or  New  Jersey  Plans:  the  former  endowed 
Congress  with  the  "Legislative  Rights  of,"  the 
latter  with  all  powers  vested  in.  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.^  Early  in  the  Convention 
Madison  agreed  with  Wilson  that  "executive 
powers  ...  do  not  include  the  Rights  of  war 
and  peace.  .  .  ."  ™  The  draft  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  Detail  provided  that  the  legis- 
lature should  "make  war."""  lifting  this  as 
well  as  other  powers  specifically  granted  to 
Congress  "bodily  from  the  old  Articles  of  Con- 
federation." «  It  was  this  provision  that  be- 
came the  subject  of  debate. 

Charles  Plnckney  opposed  "vesting  this 
power  In  the  legislature.  Its  proceedings 
were  too  slow"; «»  he  preferred  the  Senate, 
as  HamUton  had  proposed  in  his  own  plan."" 
Pierce  Butler,  on  the  other  hand,  "was  for 
vesting   the  power  in   the  President";    but 


Roger  Sherman  considered  that  the  Com- 
mittee's provision  "stood  very  well.  The 
Executive  shd.  be  able  to  repel  and  not  to 
commence  war."  •-  Eldrldge  Gerry  was  as- 
tonished to  hear  "a  motion  to  empoutr  the 
Executive  aloae  to  declare  war"  George 
Mason  also  "was  agsl.  glvli.g  the  power  of 
war  to  the  Executive,  because  i.ot  i  safely  i 
to  be  trusted  with  It  .  He  was  f^r  clogging 
rather  than  facilitating  war."  ■"  The  fact  that 
no  motion  was  made  to  substitute  the  Presi- 
dent for  Congress  and  that  the  power  was 
left  in  Congress  justifies  the  conclu-sion  that 
presidential  "comme.icemeut"  of  a  war  or 
his  power  "alone  to  declare  a  war"  found 
no  favor. 

Any  power  to  which  the  Freiideni  niuy 
lay  claim,  apart  from  what  he  enjoys  as  com- 
mander in  chief,  derives  from  a  joint  motion 
by  Madison  and  Gerry  to  substitute  declare 
lor  make  war  "leaving  to  the  Executive  the 
power  to  repel  sudden  attacks."  ~  Tlie  textual 
change  from  "make"  to  "declare"  was  ap- 
proved: explanation  of  the  change  wtLs  fur- 
nished by  Rufus  King  "  'make  war"  might 
be  understood  to  "conduct"  it  |  war  1  which 
was  an  executive  function,"  "^  a  function  re- 
served to  the  commander  in  chief  But  in 
that  role  the  President  was  merely  to  act  as 
"first  General"  of  the  army."' 

The  shift  from  ""make"'  to  "declare"  has 
elicited  varied  explanations.  »  for  example, 
Professor  Ratner  states  that  the  "declare" 
clause  recognized  ""the  war-making  author- 
ity of  the  President,  Implied  by  his  role  as 
executive  and  comrr.ander-ln -chief  and  by 
congressional  power  to  declare,  but  not 
make,  war."  *  No  war-making  power  was 
conferred  by  the  commander  la  chief  clause; 
and  Madison  and  Wilson  agreed  that  ■execu- 
tive powers  ...  do  not  include  the  rights 
of  war  and  peece." ""  The  grant  to  Congress 
of  all  the  powers  "naturally  connected"  with 
the  "declare"  power  (except  the  command 
function)  excludes  any  war-making  power 
from  the  Presldent"s  "'role  as  executive" 
Only  in  a  very  limited  sense — command  cf 
the  armed  forces  plus  authority  to  repel 
sudden  attacks — can  one  accurately  refer  to 
a  presidential  war-making  power .^  Pretty 
plainly  when  Madison  and  Gerry  proposed 
to  leave  to  the  President  power  "to  repel 
sudden  attacks"  they  reflected  Sherman's 
view  that  the  "Executive  should  be  able  to 
repel  and  not  to  commence  war."  This  Is 
the  true  measure  of  the  presidential  power 
Certainly  Gerry  did  not  mean  to  repudiate 
his  rejection  of  the  proposition  that  the 
Executive  could  "alone  declare  war."  still  less 
propel  the  nation  into  undeclared  war.*" 
It  is  we  who  have  replaced  their  blunt  realism 
with  semantic  speculation. 

Viewed  against  repudiation  of  royal  pre- 
rogative, no  more  can  be  distilled  from  the 
Madison-Gerry  remark  than  a  limited  grant 
to  the  President  of  power  to  repel  attack 
when,  as  the  very  terms  "sudden  attack" 
imply,  there  could  be  no  time  to  consult 
with  Congress.  Despite  the  fact,  therefore, 
that  the  replaced  "make"  is  a  verbal  com- 
ponent of  ""war-meJclng."  the  shift  to  "de- 
clare" did  not  remove  the  great  bulk  of  the 
war-making  powers  from  Congress;  It  mere- 
ly removed  the  power  to  conduct  a  war  once 
declared,  as  Rufus  King  explained"*  If  the 
war-making  power  did  not  remain  in  Con- 
gress, the  exception  for  presidential  power 
"to  repel  sudden  attacks"'  was  superfluous." 
Even  the  power  to  rep)el  attacks  was  to  some 
extent  left  subject  to  congressional  control 
for.  at  a  time  when  standing  armies  were 
much  feared,  the  Constitution  left  It  to  Con- 
gress "(tlo  provide  for  calling  firth  the 
militia  to  .  .  .  repel  invasions."'* 

In  usltig  "declare  war."  Professor  Rostow 
argues  the  Framers  had  In  mind  the  sharp 
distinction  drawn  by  the  law  of  nations  be- 
tween the  law  of  war  and  law  of  peace.  Under 
the  latter  nations  enjoyed  a  right  of  "self- 
help,"  which  was  "subsumed  under  the  in- 
herent and  sovereign  right  of  self-defense  " 
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Ro<|tow  Is  critical  of  Hamilton's  suggestion 
the  President  was  allocated  only  the 
po^er  to  exert  "self-help  In  time  of  peace"  on 
ground  that  "[t]he  constitutional  pat- 
ter^ Is.  and  should  be,  more  complex  than 
such  formula."  "  But  where  Is  the  evl- 
that  such  was  the  understanding  of 
Framers?  However  broad  the  national 
of  "self-help"  may  be.  the  fact,  as 
Ju^lce  Frankfurter  pointed  out,  "that  power 
In  the  Oovemment  does  not  vest  It  In 
President."  •»  Then  too,  the  very  careful 
dlsfrlbutlon  of  powers  by  the  Pramers  pre- 
clu  les  any  Inference  that  they  Intended  to 
gra  It  to  the  President  any  incidents  of  the 
lu  tlon's"  war  power  under  international  law 
bey  and  the  power  to  "repel  sudden  attacks" 
the  United  States."  Professor  Rostow 
wo^d  substitute  unsupported  speculations 
concrete  evidence  such  as  Sherman's  re- 
k  that  the  Executive  should  not  be  able 
commence  war,"  Mason's  statement  that 
Executive  was  "not  safely  to  be  trusted" 
with  the  war  power,  and  Wilson's  explanation 
the  power  to  "declare"  war  was  lodged 
Congress  to  prevent  a  "single  man"  from 
us  Into  war — a  "propensity" 
underscored  by  Madison. 

I  rcfeesor  Alexander  Blckel  suggests  that 
'  'sudden  attack'  concept  of  the  fram- 
.  .  denotes  a  power  to  act  in  emergen- 
In  order  to  guard  against  the  threat  of 
,  as  well  as  against  the  attack  itself, 
wh^n  the  threat  arises,  for  e.Kample.  In  such 
istances  as  those  of  the  Cuban  nUsslle 
CTl4ls  of  1962.  "  ""  Gerry  and  Madison,  how- 
spoke  of  a  "power  to  repel  sudden  at- 
■■  which  connotes  actual,  not  threat- 
attack:  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
a  restricted  connotation  should  be  given 
heir  remark.  Imminent  danger  of  attack 
been  expressly  provided  for  In  the  ante- 
Articles  of  Confederation.  In  con- 
ferring the  exclusive  war  power  upon  the 
Continental  Congress,  article  IX  made  an 
exception  for  article  VI.  which  provided, 
o  state  shall  engage  in  any  war  without 
consent  of  the  united  states  in  congress 
.  unless  such  state  be  actually  in- 
by  enemies,  or  shall  have  received  cer- 
advtce  of  a  resolution  being  formed  by 
nation  of  Indians  to  invade  such  state. 
the  danger  Is  so  imminent  as  not  to 
ad4ilt  of  a  delay,  till  the  united  states  In 
ess  assembled  can  be  consulted  .  .  .""" 
Thfas  resistance  to  Invasion  was  limited  to 
lnv|»lon  of  "such  state":  It  did  not  e^nd 
nvaslon  of  even  a  contiguous  sister  state 
the  "league  of  friendship."  Georgia  was 
authorized  to  resist  the  Invasion  of  New 
let  alone  of  Canada.  And  danger  of 
Im^ilnent  attack  permitted  re«M;tlon  only  if 
was  not  time  for  consultation  with 
.  We  are  apt  to  think  that  devastat- 
surprlse  Is  peculiar  to  our  times,  for- 
that  the  Pounders  had  lived  through 
massacres  in  frontier  forts  and  set- 
tlements and  well  knew  such  havoc.  It  was 
experience  which  led  them  to  leave  Im- 
minent danger  of  Indian  attacks  to  the  in- 
dividual threatened  state. 

proTlslon  similar  to  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation exception  for  state  resistance  was 
to  the  Convention  by  the  Com- 
of  Detail,'"  and  was  embodied  In  ar- 
I,  section  10(3).  Thus  the  Kramers  well 
the  distinction  between  actual 
ln>^islon  and  the  Imminent  threat  of  Inva- 
slo  1,  and  they  expressly  empowered  a  state 
meet  both.  No  mention  whatsoever  was 
however.  In  any  of  the  conventions  of 
T^esidential  power  to  react  to  such  Imml- 
danger.'o*  The  omission  is  significant 
agdlnst  a  background  of  strictly  enumerated 
pre  sldential  powers  and  pervasive  Jealousy  of 
Executive.'"* 
4a8ertlng  "It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
President  poasesscs  the  authority  to  take 
whktever  action  Is  necessary  to  protect  the 
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Interests  of  the  United  States  in  a  threat- 
ened emergency,"  McDougal  and  Lans  cite 
Martin  v.  Mott  '*  for  the  proposition  that 
"the  Supreme  Court,  In  dealing  with  the 
powers  of  the  President  to  call  out  the  mlUtla 
and  employ  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  concluded  that  he  was  empowered 
to  act  not  only  In  cases  of  actual  Invasion, 
but  also  when  there  was  'imminent  danger 
of  invasions."  This  latter  contingency  was  held 
to  be  a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined  by 
the  President."  '"•  Mott  presented  a  challenge 
by  one  called  Into  the  militia  under  the  Act 
of  1795  which  authorized  the  President  to 
call  out  the  militia  "whenever  the  United 
States  shall  be  Invaded,  or  be  in  Imminent 
danger  of  Invasion."  ''^  Of  course,  it  could  not 
be  left  to  a  soldier  to  determine  whether  the 
emergency  existed,  and  the  Court  held  that 
the  decision  "whether  the  exigency  has 
arisen,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Presi- 
dent. .  .  ."  ""  This  express  statutory  author- 
ization furnishes  no  foundation  for  a  presi- 
dential claim  of  unlimited  constitutional 
power  to  forestall  "imminent  danger  of 
Invtislon." 

Expansion  of  the  "sudden  attack"  remark 
in  the  Convention  to  include  "Imminent 
threat  of  Invasion"  requires  great  caution 
because  It  opens  the  door  to  a  whole  multi- 
tude of  other  expansive  readings  of  presi- 
dential power."*  To  be  sure,  there  must  be 
a  means  of  meeting  a  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
but  that  means  Is  through  congressional  au- 
thorization, such  as  the  Act  of  1839  exempli- 
fies and  the  War  Powers  Bill  proposes.""  For 
Congress,  not  the  President,  was  given  vir- 
tually plenary  power  to  deal  with  all  facets 
of  war-making. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  whether 
the  Javits  Bill  Impermissibly  delegates  to  the 
President  authority  to  use  the  armed  forces 
"to  foresail  the  direct  and  imminent  threat" 
of  an  armed  attack  on  the  United  States  or 
on  its  armed  forces  located  abroad.'"  Pro- 
fessor Rostow  defends  prior  delegations 
chiefly  on  the  basis  of  Zenel  v.  Rusk}^  where 
the  Court,  citing  United  States  v.  Curtiss- 
Wright  Export  Corp}"  stated  that  "Con- 
gress— in  giving  the  Executive  authority  over 
matters  of  foreign  affairs — must  of  necessity 
paint  with  a  brush  broader  than  that  it  cus- 
tomarily wields  In  domestic  areas."  '"  In  op- 
position, P»rofessor  Francis  Wormuth  makes 
an  extended  analysis  of  the  delegation  cases 
and  the  history  of  prior  attempts  to  delegate 
war  jxjwers.''"  From  the  cases  he  extracts 
the  principle  that  Congress  may  determine 
the  general  policy  to  be  pursued  and  then 
"authorize  the  Piresldent  to  determine  the 
facts  which  call  the  Congressional  policy  Into 
play." '"  Although  he  cites  the  Zenel  v.  Rusk 
remark  that  Congress  cannot  "grant  the  Ex- 
ecutive totally  unrestricted  freedom  of 
choice,"""  he  recognizes  that  war  cannot  be 
made  "perfectly  automatic  upon  the  occur- 
rence of  a  future  event."  "*  "That  Is,  given  a 
"direct  and  Inmnlnent  threat"  of  attack,  the 
President  cannot  be  left  with  no  choice  but 
to  wage  war.  Wormuth  draws  the  teeth  out 
of  this  concession,  however,  by  concluding 
that  the  decision  Jot  war  must  be  taken  by 
Congress  contemporaneously  with  the  decla- 
ration of  war.!"  a  conclusion  which  amounts 
practically  to  a  total  ban  on  delegation  In 
the  premises.  Generally  persuaded  by  Pro- 
fessor Wormuth's  analysis.  I  find  his  ap- 
proach too  narrow  here.  Because,  like  him,  I 
distrust  any  doctrine  that  builds  on  Jus- 
tice Sutherland's  vulnerable  Curtiss-Wright 
opinion,'*'  I  shall  outline  at  least  two  con- 
siderations which  suggest  a  more  flexible 
approach. 

First,  having  concluded  that  the  plenary 
war-making  power  was  vested  In  Congress 
rather  than  the  President,  I  would  be  guided 
by  John  Marshall's  statement  in  McCulloch 
V.  Maryland:  '" 

"It  must  have  been  the  Intention  of  those 
who  gave  these  powers,  to  Insure  .  .  .  their 
beneficial  execution.  This  could  not  be  done, 
by  confiding  the  choice  of  means  to  such 


narrow  limits  as  not  to  leave  It  In  the  power 
of  Congress  to  adopt  any  which  might  be 
appropriate,  and  which  were  conducive  to  the 
end."  i" 

McCulloch,  to  be  sure,  did  not  Involve  a 
delegation  problem,  but  Its  principle  has 
wide  scope. 

Second,  the  historical  course  of  Congress, 
chartered  In  part  by  Professor  Wormuth,  has 
not  been  all  one  way.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
article  I.  section  8(15),  empowers  Congress 
"To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  mllltla  .  .  . 
to  repel  Invasion."  Instead  of  providing  a 
detailed  expression  of  policy.  Congress  was 
content  by  the  Act  of  1795  to  authorize  the 
President  to  call  forth  the  mllltla  "when- 
ever the  United  States  shall  be  Invaded,  or 
be  In  Imminent  danger  of  Invasion."  a  policy 
no  more  detailed  than  the  Javits  "direct  and 
Imminent  threat  of  an  attack  (on  the  United 
States]."  '-■  It  Is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
the  delegation  point  was  not  so  much  as  men- 
tioned in  Martin  v.  Mott.  A  similar  course 
was  pursued  In  the  Act  of  March  3.  1839. 
which  empowered  the  President  "to  resist 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
to  enforce,  by  arms,  her  claim  to  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over"  a  disputed  portion  of 
Maine.'-* 

Like  Professor  Wormuth,  I  little  relish 
congressional  Issuance  of  a  blank  check  to 
determine  policy:  '*  and  I  am  aware  that  on 
the  domestic  front  It  was  said  In  Panama  Re- 
fining Co.  v.  Ryan  ^'  that  Congress  "must  es- 
tablish a  criterion  to  govern  the  President's 
course."  '="  A  criterion,  however,  can  be 
made  only  as  explicit  as  the  particular 
circumstances  admit.  If  a  tighter  standard 
than  that  of  the  Javits  Bill  can  be  devised, 
so  much  the  better:  but  until  then  I  am 
satisfied  to  read  the  Bill's  "forestall"  phrase  ^ 
as  did  Professor  Blckel,  who  Instanced  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  a 
threat  like  that  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis, 
that  Is  "a  reactive,  not  a  self -starting  affirma- 
tive power." '=»  But  I  would  add  a  provUlon 
akin  to  the  early  exemption  for  state  action 
afforded  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation  for 
resistance  when  the  "danger  [of  Invasion)  Is 
so  Imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay,  till 
the  .  . .  congress  assembled  can  be  consulted." 
Pew,  If  any.  recent  presidential  adventures 
were  launched  In  circumstances  so  crucial 
as  to  admit  of  no  delay  untu  Congress  could 
be  consulted.  That  circumstances  may  oc- 
cur which  will  render  such  consultation  Im- 
possible must  be  conceded:  and  It  will  not  do 
to  foreclose  both  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent from  meeting  that  situation  In  fine,  the 
limits  on  delegation,  which  some  consider  a 
moribund  doctrine,'"  must  not  be  so  rigor- 
ously applied  as  to  deprive  Congress  as  well 
as  the  President  of  power  to  cope  with  the 
fearful  exigencies  of  our  contemporary 
world."' 

C.  Rostotc's  evocation  of  the  original 
intention 

The  Legal  Advisor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment had  little  quarrel  with  the  foregoing 
reading  of  the  original  Intention:  "In  1787 
the  world  was  a  far  larger  place,  and  the 
framers  probably  had  In  mind  attacks  upon 
the  United  States."  '»=  Professor  Ratner, 
whom  Professor  Roetow  Invokes  as  a  Daniel 
come  to  Judgment,'"  likewise  concedes  that 
"(lln  1787,  'repel  sudden  attack'  probably 
meant  'resist  Invasion  or  rebellion.''**  Ap- 
parently not  entirely  satisfied  to  rely  solely 
on  the  escape  hatch  resorted  to  by  others — 
alteration  of  the  Constitution  by  presidential 
practices — Professor  Rostow  Intimates  that 
an  expended  presidential  war  power  Is  Immi- 
nent In  the  Constitution,'*^  relying  on  various 
quotations  to  create  an  atmosphere  in  which 
any  other  reading  Is  presumably  unthink- 
able.'* Coming  from  so  reputable  a  scholar, 
they  cannot  be  dismissed  out  of  hand. 

The  Rostow  article  begins  with  several  epi- 
graphs that  resemble  nothing  so  much  as 
scareheads.  One,  Madison's  '"impetuous  vor- 
tex" of  the  legislature  that  threatens  to  en- 
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gulf  everything  In  sight,  has  been  shown  to 
be  without  relevance,  to  our  problem.'" 
When  Madison  focussed  squarely  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  war  powers,  he  stated : 

"Every  Just  view  that  can  be  taken  of  this 
subject,  admonishes  the  public  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  simple,  the 
received,  and  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  constitution,  that  the  power  to  declare 
war,  Including  the  power  of  judging  the 
causes  of  war.  is  fully  and  exclusively  vested 
in  the  legislature;  that  the  executive  has  no 
right,  in  any  case,  to  decide  the  question, 
whether  there  Is  or  Is  not  cause  for  declaring 
war;  that  the  right  of  convening  and  inform- 
ing congress,  whenever  such  a  question  seems 
to  call  for  a  decision,  is  all  the  right  which 
the  constitution  has  deemed  requisite  or 
proper  ....""» 

What  better  Illustrates  the  futility  of  cit- 
ing generalizations  which  are  well  enough  in 
their  original  context  to  determine  a  specific 
Issue,  than  Madison's  own  Judgment  on 
the  President's  limited  war  power,  so  remote 
from  Professor  Rostow's  claim  that  It  must  be 
free  from  the  "Impetuous  vortex"  of  Congress. 

Another  Rostow  digraph  Is  Hamilton's 
statement  In  The  Federalist  Number  23: 
"The  circumstances  that  endanger  the 
safety  of  nations  are  infinite,  and  for  this 
reason  no  constitutional  shackles  can  wisely 
be  Imposed  on  the  power  to  which  the  care 
of  It  Is  committed.""*  Hamilton  was  con- 
cerned there  with  the  needed  surrender  by 
the  states  to  the  "federal  government"  of 
powers  "essential  to  the  common  defense," 
not  with  a  plea  that  presidential  war  powers 
must  not  be  shackled.'"  Hamilton's  argu- 
ment for  lodging  power  In  the  nation  rather 
than  the  states  Is  not  convertible  Into  an 
argument  that  power  is  to  be  vested  In  the 
President  rather  than  in  Congress.  Well  did 
he  know  that  the  presidential  powers  were 
Indeed  limited;  >"  and  even  after  he  had 
moved  from  a  narrow  >"  to  a  broader  view  of 
the  Executive  power,»*»  he  still  declared  that 
it  Is  the  exclusive  province  of  Congress. 
when  the  nation  is  at  peace,  to  change  that 
state  Into  a  state  of  war  ...  it  belongs  to 
Congress  only,  to  go  to  war.  But  when  a 
foreign  nation  declares  or  .  .  .  makes  war 
upon  the  United  States  .  .  .  any  declaration 
on  the  part  of  Congress  is  .  .  .  unneces- 
sary.'" 

In  short,  but  for  a  presidential  power  to 
defend  against  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  "it  belongs  to  Congress  only  to  go  to 
war." «« 

Professor  Rostow  also  paraphrases  Chief 
Justice  Marshall's  statement  that  "we  should 
never  forget  It  Is  a  constitution  we  are  ex- 
pounding— a  constitution  Intended  to  en- 
due for  ages  to  come,  and  capable  of 
adaptation  to  the  various  crises  of  human 
affairs." »«  What  such  "adaptation"  has  come 
to  mean  may  be  Illustrated  by  the  words  of 
the  State  Department :  "In  the  20th  century 
the  world  has  grown  much  smaller.  An  at- 
tack on  a  country  far  from  our  shores  can 
Impinge  directly  on  the  nation's  security.  .  .  . 
The  Constitution  leaves  to  the  President  the 
Judgment  to  determine  whether  the  circum- 
stances of  a  particular  armed  attack  are  so 
urgent  and  the  potential  consequences  so 
threatening  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  that  he  should  act  without  formally 
consulting  the  Congress."  "^  That  was  not 
the  view  of  the  Pramers.  of  Madison  and  of 
Hamilton.  "What  portion  of  the  Constitution 
confers  this  astonishing  power?  Because  the 
world  is  contracting  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  President's  constitutional  powers  are 
correspondingly  expanding.'" 

Certainly  Marshall  would  have  been  the 
last  to  distil  such  a  proposition  from  his  dic- 
tum in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland.  Too  long  has 
the  dictum  been  reiterated  without  notice  of 
the  circumstances  In  which  11;  was  uttered. 
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McCulloch  presented  the  question  whether 
Congress  had  constitutional  power  to  estab- 
lish the  Bank  of  the  United  States;  the  Issue 
turned  on  whether  a  bank  was  a  proper 
means  for  execution  of  expressly  granted  fed- 
eral powers.  In  granting  the  powers,  said 
Marshall,  the  P'ramers  intended  to  Insure, 
their  beneficial  execution.  This  could  not  be 
done,  by  confiding  the  choice  of  means  to 
such  narrow  limits  as  not  to  leave  it  In  the 
power  of  congress  to  adopt  any  which  might 
be  appropriate,  and  which  were  conducive 
to  the  end.  This  provision  Is  made  In  a  con- 
stitution, Intended  to  endure  for  ages  to 
come,  and  consequently,  to  be  adapted  to  the 
various  crises  of  human  affairs.  To  have  pre- 
scribed the  means  by  which  government 
should,  in  all  future  time,  execute  Its 
powers,  would  have  been  ...  [to  give  the 
Constitution]  the  properties  of  a  legal  code.*^ 

Manifestly  this  is  merely  a  plea  for  some 
freedom  In  the  choice  of  "means."  not  for  li- 
cense to  create  a  fresh  power  at  each  new 
crisis.  For  this  we  need  not  rely  on  in- 
ference, because  Marshall  himself  made  this 
plain  in  a  debate  with  Judge  Spencer  Roane, 
the  discovery  of  which  we  owe  to  the  happy 
enterprise   of   Professor    Gerald    Qunther.'^ 

McCulloch  had  immediately  come  under 
attack  and  Marshall  leapt  to  Its  defense. 
Speaking  directly  to  the  above-quoted  pas- 
sage, he  stated.  "It  does  not  contain  the  most 
allusion  to  any  extension  by  construction  of 
the  powers  of  congress.  Its  sole  object  is  to 
remind  us  that  a  constitution  cannot  pos- 
sibly enumerate  the  means  by  which  the 
powers  of  government  are  to  be  carried  into 
execution."  "» 

Again  and  again  he  repudiated  any  inten- 
tion to  lay  the  predicate  for  such  "extension 
by  construction."  There  Is  "not  a  syllable  ut- 
tered by  the  court,"  he  said,  that  "applies  to 
an  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  congress." 
He  rejected  any  imputation  that  "those 
powers  ought  to  be  enlarged  by  construction 
or  otherwise."  "»  The  Court,  he  stated,  never 
Intimated  that  construction  could  extend 
"the  grant  beyond  the  fair  and  usual  Import 
of  the  words.  .  .  ."  •*»  Even  the  means  are  not 
to  be  "strained  to  comprehend  things  re- 
mote, unlikely  or  unusual." '«  Translated 
Into  terms  of  the  present  Issue,  a  grant  of 
power  to  "repel  sudden  attacks"  on  the 
United  States  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  a 
presidential  power  to  repel  an  attack  by  a 
foreign  nation  on  Korea.'» 

Over-mode«tly  appraising  the  Impact  of  his 
discovery,  Professor  Gunther  states: 

"Clearly  these  essays  give  cause  to  be  more 
guarded  in  invoking  McCulloch  to  support 
views  of  congressional  power  now  thought 
necessary.  If  virtually  unlimited  discretion 
Is  required  to  meet  twentieth  century  needs, 
candid  argument  to  that  effect,  rather  than 
ritual  invoking  of  Marshall's  authority, 
would  seem  to  me  more  clearly  in  accord 
with  the  Chief  Justice's  stance."  ^ 

Enough  of  such  incantations ! 

Against  such  misinterpretations  of  Mar- 
shall, there  Is  the  pledg%  of  Jefferson,  after 
his  election  to  the  presidency,  to  administer 
tl  e  Constitution  "according  to  the  safe  and 
honest  meaning  contemplated  by  the  plain 
understanding  of  the  people  at  the  time  of 
Its  adoption — a  meaning  to  be  found  in  the 
explanations  of  those  who  advocated  .  .  , 
it."  ""  Madison  also  clung  "to  the  sense  in 
which  the  Constitution  was  accepted  and 
ratified  by  the  Nation."  adding,  "If  that  be 
not  the  guide  In  expounding  it,  there  can  be 
no  security  for  a  consistent  and  stable  gov- 
ernment, more  than  for  a  faithful  exercise 
of  its  powers."  >» 

Considerations  of  space  and  the  patience 
of  the  reader  constrain  me  to  content  myself 
with  one  last  Rostow  quotation.  Justice 
Frankfurter's  statement  In  the  Youngstown 
case: 

"It  Is  an  Inadmlsslbly  narrow  conception 
of  American  constitutional  law  to  confine  It 
to  the  words  of  the  Constitution  and  to  dis- 


regard the  gloss  which  life  has  written  on 
them.  In  short,  a  systematic,  unbroken,  ex- 
ecutive practice,  long  ptu-sued  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Congress  and  never  before  questioned 
.  .  .  may  be  treated  as  a  gloes  on  the  Executive 
Power  vested  In  the  President  by  {  1  of  Art. 
II."  '» 

Apparently  Frankfurter  was  inspired  by 
the  Marshall  remark  In  McCulloch,  for  he 
stated: 

""The  pole-star  for  constitutional  adjudi- 
cations Is  John  Marshall"s  greatest  Judicial 
utterance  that  "It  Is  a  constitution  we  are 
expounding."  .  . .  That  requires  ...  a  spacious 
view  In  applying  an  instrument  of  govern- 
ment "made  for  an  expanding  future"".  .  .  .'" 

Marshall,  as  we  have  seen,  repudiated  a 
"spacious  view"'  of  power  conferred  by  the 
Constitution;  not  for  him  enlargement  of 
those  powers  "by  construction  or  otherwise." 
Moreover,  Frankfurter's  statement  was  ut- 
terly gratuitous,  the  sheerest  dictum.  The 
setting  of  the  case,  in  his  own  words,  was 
that  Congress  had  "'frequently — at  least  16 
times  since  1916 — specifically  provided  for 
executive  selzvu-e  ....  In  every  case  It  has 
qualified  this  grant  of  power  with  limitations 
and  safeguards."'"  Congress,  he  said,  had 
"expressed  its  will  to  withhold  this  power 
from  the  President  as  though  it  had  said 
so  in  so  many  words."" '""  Thus  the  facts  at 
bar  were  180  degrees  removed  from  the  hypo- 
thetical facts  to  which  his  dictum  was  ad- 
dressed. No  more  importance  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  Frankfurter  dictum,  in  which 
no  other  member  of  the  court  joined,  than 
Marshall  attached  to  his  own  dictum,  uttered 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  Coiu-t  in  Marbury  v. 
Madison,^'*  when  It  was  pressed  upon  him  in 
Cohens  v.  Virginia.^  Dicta,  Marshall  ex- 
plained, never  receive  the  careful  considera- 
tion that  is  given  decision  of  the  particular 
case.*" 

Youngstown  presented  the  validity  of  pres- 
idential action  In  the  absence  of  an  express 
statutory  bar;  and  one  may  question  whether 
Frankfurter  would  deny  to  Congress  exercise 
of  power  expressly  conferred  because  the 
President,  by  a  ""gloae  of  life,""  had  reallocated 
the  power  to  himself.  "The  Marshall  who  de- 
clared in  the  Roane  debate  that  the  Court  "s 
exercise  of  the  power  of  Judicial  review  vested 
in  It  by  the  Constitution  "cannot  be  the  as- 
sertion of  a  right  to  change  that  instru- 
ment," "»  would  hardly  have  concxirred  with 
Professor  Rostow  that  the  Preeldent"s  re- 
peated exercise  of  power  withheld  from  him 
and  conferred  upon  Congress  constituted  a 
"'gloss  of  life"  which  converted  the  usurpa- 
tion Into  constltatlonal  dogma.'"  It  is  time 
to  cry  out  against  the  substitution  of  such 
glittering  generalities  for  the  hard  analysis 
that  each  specific  case  demands  afresh. 

The  underlying  reality.  It  may  be  count- 
ered. Is  that  Marshall's  acts  were  at  war  vrith 
his  words,  that  he  did  in  fact  change  the 
Constitution.  This  is  to  condone  a  divorce 
between  words  and  deeds,  to  take  a  cynical 
view  of  adjudication,  reminiscent  of  the  lip 
service  paid  by  the  Renaissance  princes  to 
the  Holy  Church  because  religion  made  the 
masses  more  docile.  Realism,  to  be  sure,  calls 
on  us  to  look  behind  what  courts  say  to  what 
they  do;  but  then  ordinary  honesty  requires 
that  the  American  people'  be  told  In  plain 
words,  which  the  man  in  the  street  can  grasp, 
that  the  Court  has  assimied  the  function  of 
amending  the  Constitution.  Continued  dis- 
simulation on  this  score  is  unworthy  of  bench 
and  bar. 

In  sum,  the  transformation  of  the  "repel 
sudden  attacks  "  exception  of  Madison  and 
Gerry  Into  an  alleged  presidential  power, 
without  congressional  authorization,  to  com- 
mit the  armed  forces  to  battle  against  Inva- 
sion of  Korea  or  Vietnam  can  find  no  warrant 
either  in  the  constitutional  text  or  in  the 
understanding  of  the  Framers.  About  this 
there  Is  virtually  no  dispute;""  Instead  the 
apologists  for  the  power  rest  it  upon  "adap- 
tation by  usage." 
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m.   ADAPTION    BT    uaAGE 

"Adaptation  by  usage"  Is  a  label  designed 
to  render  palatable  the  disagreeable  claim 
1  bat  the  President  may  by  his  own  practices 
]  evlse  the  Constitution,  that  he  may  disrupt 
1  he  constitutional  distribution  of  powers, 
i  onsldered  Inviolable  under  the  separation  of 
I  lowers.  The  argument  on  behalf  of  preslden- 
1  lal  "adaptation  of  the  Constitution  by  usage" 
^  na  most  forcefully  made  by  McDougal  and 
1  Ans  who.  Impatiently  brvishlng  aside  the 
'  absolute  artifacts  of  verbal  archaeology,"  '" 
'the  Idiosyncratic  purposes  of  the  Pram- 
(rs,"'"  concluded  that  "continuance  of  [a] 
]  iractlce  by  successive  administrations 
Ihroughout  our  history  makes  Its  con- 
1  emporary  constitutionality  unquestlon- 
I  ,ble."  '"  In  plain  words,  usurpation  of  power 
1  ty  the  President,  If  repeated  often  enough. 
1  B  legitimated.'"' 

We  may  put  to  one  side  the  example  of  the 
I  Supreme   Court  as  the   allegedly   necessary 
'  inglne  for  "adaptation"  of  the  Constitution 
o  the  needs  of  a  changing  society,  partlcu- 
:  arly  since  the  President's  single-handed  re- 
rision  of  the  Constitution  is  claimed  to  be 
mmune  from  Judicial  review.'™  So  too,  the 
ilarlflcatlon  of  an  ambiguous  grant  of  power 
o  the  President  by  resort  to  his  long  con- 
Inued  practice  thereunder  la  to  be  dlfferen- 
lated.  Here  we  have  an  attempted  take-over 
>y  the  President  of  war  powers  plainly  con- 
erred  upon  Congress  alone,  and  accompanied 
>y  an  unmistakable  Intention  to  withhold 
hem  from  the  President.  It  therefore  con- 
I  tltutes  a  bare-faced  attempt  to  alter  the 
onstltutional  distribution  of  powers,  and  to 
'lolat«  the  separation  of  powers.>'< 

When  McOougal   and   Lans  charge   those 

fho  demur  with  slavery  to  "words  of  the 

'  Constitution  as  timeless  absolutes, '  to  "me- 

ihanlcal    fUiopletUtlc    theory," "»    they    to- 

ally  misconceive  the  issue.  The  Issue  Is  not 

I  tne  of  words  but  of  power:  is  the  President 

I  authorized  to  transfer  power  conferred  upon 

'  /ongrees    to    himself?    Whence    comes    the 

;  oandate   to   the   President   to   rewrite   the 

I  Constitution? 

"The  people."  said  James  Iredell,  "have 
:  :hosen  to  be  governed  under  such  and  such 
irlnclples.  They  have  not  chosen  to  be  gov- 
'  irned  or  promised  to  submit  upon  any 
>ther."  "•  Arguing  for  executive  agreements, 
kIcDougal  and  Lans  said,  "the  crucial  con- 
i  titutional  fact  Is  that  the  people  ( Presi- 
lents.  Supreme  Court  Justices,  Senators, 
I  Congressmen  and  electorate)  who  have  lived 
inder  the  doc\rment  for  150  years  have  In- 
erpreted  it  ...  [to)  authorize  the  making 
I  if  International  sbgreements  other  than  trea- 
les  on  most  of  the  Important  problems  of 
>eace  and  war."  >"  Now  the  Inescapable  fact 
s  that  the  Issue  has  never  really  been  ez- 
;  ilalned  to  "the  people";  much  lees  has  the 
udgment  of  "the  electorate"  ever  been 
oliclted.™  Though  sympathetic  to  amend- 
nent  by  usage,  Reveley  saplently  observes 
iiat  the  "general  public  takes  a  relatively 
>lackletter  view  of  the  Constitution,"  and 
;hat  the  "subtleties"  of  adaptation  "by  u»- 
tge  .  .  .  would  probably  be  lost  on  the  gen- 
sral  public."  J™  It  Is  therefore  idle  to  Im- 
}ute  Informal  ratification  of  the  presidential 
>ower  take-over  to  "the  people."  The  people 
lave  been  told  by  the  President  that  he  has 
icted  under  the  Constitution,  by  which,  in 
;helr  benighted  way,  they  understand  tez- 
,ural  wairaut,  not  long-continued  Tiol&tioo 
>f  the  Constitution.  It  is  always  hazardous 
X)  prophesy  how  the  American  people  would 
react  In  any  given  situation,  but  In  view  of 
;he  bitter  strife  over  presidential  war- 
[naking,>*  I  venture  to  think  that  a  nation- 
wide howl  of  outrage  would  greet  the  dis- 
:losure  that  the  presidential  blood-letting 
in  Vietnam  is  Justified,  not  by  constitutional 
^ants  of  power  to  the  President,  but  by  a 
self -serving  theory  of  boot-str^  power  built 
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upon  successive  encroachments  on  exclusive 
congressional  prerogatives. 

Professor  Ratner  tells  us  that  "constitu- 
tional policy  for  ensuing  epochs  Is  not  con- 
gealed in  the  mold  of  1787  referants."  ">  Of 
coiuse  not;  the  Pounders  provided  for  change 
by  a  process  of  amendment.  That  process  Is 
cumbersome,  Euid  designedly  so;^  but  it  Is 
a  marvelous  non-sequitur  that  In  conse- 
quence the  servants  of  the  p>eople  may  In- 
formally amend  the  Constitution  without 
consulting  them.'*'  Indeed,  Professor  Rostow 
upbraids  the  Senate  for  attempting  by  the 
Javlts  Bill  "to  eunend  the  Constitution  with- 
out .  .  .  consulting  the  people."  '»♦  It  is  in- 
congruous to  insist  that  congressional  resto- 
ration of  the  "original  intention"  respecting 
the  constitutional  allocation  of  powers  must 
proceed  by  amendment  while  maintaining 
that  the  President  Is  free  unilaterally  to  alter 
the  Constitution  because,  as  bis  school  In- 
sists, amendment  Is  difficult. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  that  daring  pioneer 
advocate  of  broadly-read  presidential  powers, 
writing  with  respect  to  the  express  treaty 
power  (as  distinguished  from  a  power  merely 
rested  on  "usage")  regarded  it  as  a  funda- 
mental maxim  that  a  delegated  authority 
(e.g.  the  President)  cannot  alter  the  consti- 
tuting act,  unless  so  expressly  authorized  by 
the  constituting  power.  An  agent  cannot 
new-model  his  own  commission.  A  treaty,  for 
example,  cannot  transfer  the  legislative  power 
to  the  executive  department."^ 

Marshall,  as  we  have  seen,  disclaimed  Judi- 
cial power  to  change  the  Constitution.'"  Now 
the  followers  of  Hamilton,  the  cltators  of 
Marshall,  would  claim  that  the  President  can 
by  his  own  "usage"  "new-model  his  com- 
mission" and  "transfer  the  legislative  power 
to  the  executive." 

To  a  believer  In  constitutional  government, 
in  the  separation  of  powers  '"^  as  a  safeguard 
against  dictatorship,  there  Is  no  room  for  a 
take-over  by  the  President  of  powers  that 
were  denied  to  him  and,  as  our  own  times 
demonstrate,  denied  with  good  reason.  "Ours 
Is  a  government  of  divided  authority,"  de- 
clared Justice  Black  in  1957,  "on  the  assump- 
tion that  In  division  there  Is  not  only 
strength  but  freedom  from  tyranny."  '^  If 
present  exigencies  demand  a  redistribution 
of  powers  originally  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress— a  presidential  power  to  commit  the 
nation  to  war  without  congressional  con- 
sultation or  authorization — that  decision 
ought  candidly  to  be  submitted  to  "the  peo- 
ple" in  the  form  of  a  proposed  amendment, 
not  masked  by  euphemisms.'*  For  me  Wash- 
ington's advice  remains  the  pole-star: 

"The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  In  the 
exercise  of  political  power,  by  dividing  and 
distributing  It  Into  different  depositories, 
and  constituting  each  the  Guardian  of  the 
Public  Weal  against  invasions  by  the  others, 
has  been  evinced.  ...  To  preserve  them 
must  be  as  necessary  as  to  Institute  them. 
If  In  the  opinion  of  the  People,  the  distri- 
bution or  modification  of  the  Constitutional 
powers  be  In  any  particular  wrong,  let  It  be 
corrected  by  an  amendment  In  the  way  In 
which  the  Constitution  designates.  But  let 
there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for  though 
this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrument 
of  good,  it  Is  the  customary  weapon  by  which 
free  governments  are  destroyed.  The  prece- 
dent must  always  greatly  over-balance  in 
permanent  evil  any  partial  or  transient  bene- 
fit which  the  use  can  at  any  time  yield."" 
A.  Presidential  "Usage" — The  "125  Incidents" 

"Since  the  Constitution  was  adopted,"  said 
the  State  Department,  "there  have  been  at 
least  125  Instances  in  which  the  President 
has  ordered  the  armed  forces  to  take  action 
or  maintain  positions  abroad  without  obtain- 
ing prior  Congressional  authorization,  start- 
ing with  the  'undeclared  war'  with  Prance 
(1798-1800)."'"'  Professor  Wormuth  has  lo- 
cated "the  first  serious  discussion  of  the 
problem"  in  1912,  in  a  monograph  by  J.  Reu- 
ben Clark,  the  Solicitor  of  the  State  Depart- 


m.ent,  entitled  The  Right  to  Protect  Citizens 
in  Foreign  Countries.  There  Clark  "opined 
that,  with  the  exception  of  our  political 
intervention  in  Cuba  and  Samoa,  all  the 
earlier  cases  could  be  regarded  as  nonpoUtlcal 
Interposition  for  the  protection  of  citizens. 
He  suggested  that  they  might  fall  within  the 
President's  constitutional  power,  but  this 
opinion  was  'with  no  thought  or  pretense  of 
more  than  a  cursory  examination.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  a  more  detailed  and 
careful  study  would  lead  to  other  or  modified 
conclusions.*  His  tentative  argument  turned 
on  the  fact  that  the  President  possessed 
executive  power.  .  .  .  Clark  made  no  refer- 
ence whatever  to  the  conunander-ln-cblef 
clause."  "■ 

As  late  as  1912,  therefore,  the  legal  theore- 
tician of  the  State  Department  sought  refuge 
in  the  Constitution  rather  than  appeal  to 
the  President's  own  practices  for  legitimation 
of  prior  presidential  nonpolltical  interposi- 
tions for  protection  of  citizens.  Prom  this 
frail  seedling,  In  the  short  space  of  38  years, 
g^w  the  present  over-weenlng  executive 
claims.  In  1950  the  President  committed 
troops  to  repel  the  sudden  Invasion  of  South 
Korea.  Dean  Acheson,  then  Secretary  of 
State  recommended  to  the  President  that  he 
should  not  ask  for  a  resolution  of  approval, 
but  rest  on  his  constitutional  authority  as 
Commander  In  Chief.  .  .  ."  Later  he  wrote, 
"There  has  never  .  .  .  been  any  serious 
doubt  ...  of  the  President's  constitutional 
authority  to  do  what  he  did.  The  basis  for 
this  conclusion  In  legal  theory  and  historical 
precedent,"  he  said,  was  a  State  Department 
memorandum  of  1950  which  "listed  eighty- 
seven  Instances  In  the  past  century  In  which 
[Truman's]  predecessors"  bad  exercised 
"presidential  power  to  send  our  forces  into 
battle.  .  .  .  And  thus  yet  another  decision 
was  made."  '**  Decisions  can  be  made  by 
executive  fiat;  but  flat  cannot  supply  consti- 
tutional sanction. 

The  painstaking  analysis  of  the  "125  in- 
cidents" by  Professor  Wormuth  cuts  the 
ground  from  under  the  claims  of  Acheson 
and  his  associates.'**  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Nicholas  Katzenbach  himself  stated  that 
"most  of  these  [incidents]  were  relatively 
minor  uses  of  force." '»  The  "vast  majority" 
of  such  cases,  said  Edward  Corwln,  "involved 
fights  with  pirates,  landings  of  small  naval 
contingents  on  barbarous  or  semi-barbarous 
cociiSts  [to  protect  American  citizens],  the 
dispatch  of  small  bodies  of  troops  to  chase 
bandits  or  cattle  rustlers  across  the  Mexican 
border."  '••  For  one  reason  or  another  such 
cases  presented  little  or  no  poesibillty  of 
armed  conflict  or  bloodshed  so  there  was  no 
occasion  to  approach  Congress  for  author- 
ization to  make  war;  "«  even  so,  some  Pres- 
idents did  seek  such  authorization."*  These 
Incidents  are  far  from  "Precedents"  for 
sending  ovir  troops  "into  battle."  ^ 

Even  were  these  Incidents  to  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  executive  waging  of  war,  the 
last  precedent  would  stand  no  better  than 
the  first;  illegality  Is  not  legitimated  by  re- 
petition.** It  Is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history 
that  such  "precedents"  should  be  Invoked 
for  vastly  greater  Incursions  "i  at  a  time 
when  "gunboat  diplomacy"  has  been  dis- 
credited and  abandoned.**  To  extrapolate 
from  a  practice  of  landing  "six  sailors  In  a 
long  boat  to  rescue  a  citizen"  to  a  right  to 
commit  the  nation  to  a  Vietnam  War," 
which  has  .cost  $30  billion  a  year,  en- 
gaged upwards  of  500.000  men,  resulted  in 
some  200,000  wounded  and  46,000  dead.  Is  to 
make  a  breath-taking  analogical  leap  across 
a  chasm  of  non-equlvalence.*>* 

Professor  Monaghan  criticizes  Wormuth 's 
deflation  of  these  "Incidents"  on  which  tie 
State  Department  relies,  first  on  the  ground 
that  "TO  dismiss  American  interventions  in 
Latin  America  as  'minor'  amounts  to  rec- 
ognition of  presidential  power  to  wage  war 
against  weak  opponents  for  limited  pur- 
poses"*" Consider,  for  example,  the  bom- 
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bardment  by  an  over-zealous  navy  captain 
of  the  "sovereign  state  of  Greytown,"  Nicara- 
gua, in  1854,  in  reprisal  for  some  negligible 
"outrages"  by  what  President  Pierce  de- 
scribed as  a  band  of  outlaws  rather  than  an 
organized  society,  and  which  Secretary  of 
State  Marcy  wrote  was  "an  embarrassing  af- 
fair" that  could  not  be  repudiated  because 
of  domestic  political  repercussions.**  Profes- 
sor MonEighan  Is  welcome  to  regard  this  as 
the  "waging  of  war";  but  few  would  equate 
it  with  the  presidential  conamltment  of 
troops  to  resist  the  Invasion  of  South  Korea. 

What  if  the  "Incidents"  do  demonstrate 
that  "with  ever-Increasing  frequency,  presi- 
dents have  employed  that  amount  of  force 
that  they  deemed  necessary  to  accomplish 
their  political  objectives  .  .  .  Whatever  the 
Intention  of  the  framers,  the  military 
machine  has  become  simply  an  Instrument 
for  the  achievement  of  foreign  policy  goals, 
which  In  turn  have  become  a  central  respon- 
sibility of  the  presidency."*"  Monaghan "s 
dismissal  of  "the  Intention  of  the  framers" 
vastly  simplifies  the  presidential  argument; 
the  Constitution  Is  then  merely  a  scrap  of 
paper  to  be  respected  or  disregarded  at  wlU. 
On  the  assumption  that  It  remains,  however, 
a  charter  of  government,  the  hitching  of  the 
"military  machine"  to  the  "achievement  of 
foreign  policy  goals "  Is  a  choice  example  of 
the  tail  wagging  the  dog.  By  endowing  the 
President  with  authority  to  receive  ambas- 
sadors, and,  with  Senate  consent,  to  appoint 
ambassadors  and  make  treaties — such  are  the 
slight  sources  of  his  claim  to  be  the  sole 
orgem  of  foreign  relations — the  Framers 
hardly  intended  to  confer  upon  him  a  power 
unmistakably  withheld  when  the  war  powers 
were  under  consideration,  the  power  single- 
handedly  to  "commence"  a  war. 

Against  such  dubious  precedents  there  Is 
the  testimony  of  great  contemporaries  of  the 
Constitution  .>«  In  1801,  President  Jefferson 
was  confronted  by  Tripoli's  declaration  of 
war;  when  an  American  naval  vessel  was 
attacked  it  disarmed  but  released  the  at- 
tacker. Jefferson  explained  to  Congress,  "Un- 
authorized by  the  Constitution,  without  the 
sanction  of  Congress,  to  go  beyond  the  line 
of  defense,  the  vessel,  being  disabled  from 
committing  further  hostilities,  was  liberated 
with  its  crew.  The  Legislature  will  doubtless 
consider  whether,  by  authorizing  measures  of 
offense  also,  they  will  place  our  forces  on  an 
equal  footing  with  that  of  its  adversaries."  ** 
And  later.  In  1805,  when  Spain  disputed  the 
boundEtrles  of  Louisiana,  President  Jefferson 
advised  Congress  that  Spain  evidenced  an 
"intention  to  advance  on  our  possessions," 
adding,  "Considering  that  Congress  alone  Is 
constitutionally  Invested  with  the  power  of 
changing  our  condition  from  peace  to  war,  I 
have  thought  It  my  duty  to  await  thelx  au- 
thority for  using  force  .  .  ."  "<>  "Imminent 
danger"  of  Invasion  did  not  deter  Jefferson 
from  consultation  with  Congress. 

James  Madison,  the  leading  architect  of 
the  Constitution,  who  took  a  very  narrow 
view  of  the  presidential  war  power,*"  main- 
tained that  view  after  becoming  President. 
In  his  message  of  June  1,  1812,  he  called 
attention  to  English  outrages  on  American 
commerce,  and  to  the  failure  of  American 
"remonstrances,"  and  then  he  referred  the 
question  whether  we  should  oppose  "force 
to  force  In  defense  of  [our]  national  rights" 
to  Congress  as  a  "solemn  question  which  the 
Constitution  wisely  confides  to  the  legisla- 
tive department  of  the  Qovenunent."  "« 

After  adoption  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
Colombia  asked  for  protection  against  France 
in  1824.  President  James  Monroe,  a  partici- 
pant In  the  Virginia  ratification  convention, 
sUted  In  a  letter  to  Madison  that  "The 
Executive  has  no  right  to  compromlt  the 
nation  in  any  question  of  war";  and  his 
Secretary    of   State,    John    Qutncy    Adams, 
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replied  to  Colombia  that  "by  the  Constitu- 
tion .  .  .  the  ultimate  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion belongs  to  the  Legislative  Depart- 
ment." «" 

Few  Presidents  had  a  more  Jealous  regard 
for  presidential  prerogatives  than  Andrew 
Jackson;  yet  when  faced  with  recognition  of 
Texas  he  referred  the  question  to  Congress, 
stating,  "It  will  always  be  consistent  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  most  safe, 
that  It  should  be  exercised,  when  probably 
leading  to  war,  with  a  previous  understand- 
ing with  that  body  by  whom  war  alone  can 
be  declared,  and  by  whom  all  the  provisions 
for  sustaining  Its  perils  must  be  fur- 
nished "  -■"  Can  It  be  doubted  that  he  would 
have  been  equally  reluctant,  without  con- 
gressional authorization,  to  send  troops  Into 
Texas  to  "defend"  It  against  an  attack  by 
Mexico?  His  view  was  later  reiterated  by 
Secretary  of  State  Daniel  Webster  when  the 
Issue  was  a  possible  attack  by  France  on 
Hawaii:  "the  war  making  power  .  .  .  rests 
entirely  with  Congress  ...  no  power  Is  given 
to  the  Executive  to  oppose  an  attack  by  one 
Independent  nation  on  the  possessions  of 
another."  =" 

In  brief,  Jefferson  and  Madison  did  not 
regard  attacks  on  American  shipping  or  com- 
merce on  the  high  seas  as  dispensing  with 
the  constitutional  requirement  for  consulta- 
tion with  Congress.  And  Monroe,  Jackson, 
J.  Q.  Adams,  and  Webster  did  not  view  at- 
tacks on  foreign  nations,  even  though  within 
the  American  sphere  of  Influence,  as  a  war- 
rant to  meet  force  without  congressional 
authorization.  Misguided  as  Is  the  construc- 
tion put  by  the  State  Department  on  the 
actions  of  Madison,  Adams,  and  Jefferson,"' 
the  Department  yet  agrees  that  "Their  views 
and  actions  constitute  highly  persuasive  evi- 
dence as  to  the  meaning  and  effect  of  the 
Constitution."  «■  Their  actions  were  faith- 
ful to  the  Intention  of  the  Framers  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  constitutional  text  and  In  the 
records  of  the  Convention;  and  were  that 
Intention  In  doubt,  the  actions  of  these  early 
statesmen  provide  a  contemporaneous  con- 
struction which  carries  very  great  weight  In 
the  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution. 

To  the  contemporaneous  construction  by 
the  great  statesmen  who  participated  In  the 
formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
we  may  add  the  voice  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, himself  a  vigorous  participant  In  the 
Virginia  Ratification  Convention,  who  stated 
in  Talbot  V.  Seeman:*^*  "The  whole  powers  of 
war  being,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  vested  In  Congress,  the  acts  of  that 
body  can  alone  be  resorted  to  as  our  guides  in 
this  Inquiry."*"  Not  even  the  crisis  of  the 
Civil  War  led  the  Court  to  depart  In  The 
Prize  Cases »»  from  the  earlier  view :  "By  the 
Constitution,  Congress  alone  has  the  power 
to  declare  a  national  or  foreign  war."  The 
President  "has  no  power  to  initiate  or  de- 
clare a  war  either  against  a  foreign  nation 
or  a  domestic  state.  .  .  .  If  a  war  be  made  by 
invasion  of  a  foreign  nation,  the  President 
Is  .  .  .  bound  to  resist  force  by  force.  He  does 
not  initiate  the  war,  but  Is  bound  to  accept 
the  challenge.  ..."»' 

And  so  we  come  to  Lincoln's  "complete 
transformation  in  the  President's  role  as 
Commander-in-Chief,"  by  wedding  It,  says 
Corwln,  to  his  duty  to  execute  the  laws  to 
derive  the  "war  power."*"  So  far  as  the 
original  meaning  and  intention  are  con- 
cerned, neither  power  taken  alone  conferred 
a  "war-making  power,"  and  when  nothing  is 
added  to  nothing  the  sum  remains  nothing. 
In  considering  Lincoln's  acts  it  needs  to  be 
borne  In  mind  that  they  were  triggered  by  a 
"sudden  attack"  on  American  soil,  the  firing 
upon  Port  Sumter,  and  this  when  Congress 
was  not  in  session,**"  exactly  the  situation  en- 
visioned by  the  Framers  as  the  sole  exception 
to  the  exclusivity  of  congressional  vrar  pow- 
ers."* Congress  was  convened  by  Lincoln  and 
met  in  about  ten  weeks;  **  in  the  words  of 
Corwln,  It  accepted  "willy-nilly"  »•  when  it 


did  not  expressly  ratify  the  results  of  Lin- 
coln's actions.  It  would  be  pointless  to  enter 
upon  an  examination  of  Lincoln's  acts  on 
the  domestic  scene,  for  they  do  not  serve  as 
a  "precedent"  for  presidential  resistance  to 
a  "sudden  attack"  on  a  foreign  country ."=' 

Such  conduct  had  l,i  fact  been  earlier  con- 
demned by  Lincoln.  When  President  Polk 
sent  an  army  Into  territory  disputed  with 
Mexico,  which  engaged  in  battle.  Congress 
declared  war  on  Mexico.-^  But  in  1848  the 
House  adopted  a  resolution  that  the  war  had 
been  "unconstitutionally  begun  by  the  Presi- 
dent," and  Lincoln,  who  voted  for  the  reso- 
lution along  with  J.  Q.  Adams,  explained  to 
Herndon : 

"Allow  the  President  to  Invade  a  neighbor- 
ing nation  whenever  he  shall  deem  It  neces- 
sary to  repel  an  Invasion,  and  you  ...  al- 
low him  to  make  war  at  his  pleasure.  .  .  . 
The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving  the 
war-making  power  to  Congress  was  dictated 
by  the  [fact  that]  Kings  had  always  been 
Involving  and  Impoverishing  their  people  In 
wars  .  .  .  and  they  resolved  so  to  frame  the 
Constitution  that  no  one  man  should  hold 
the  power  of  bringing  oppression  upon  us."  »" 

That  his  conduct  on  the  domestic  front 
during  the  Civil  War  did  not  spell  repudia- 
tion of  his  1848  view  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  In  his  first  annual  message,  he 
referred  to  a  prior  authorization  by  Congress 
to  American  vessels  to  "defend  themselves 
against  and  to  capture  pirates."  and  recom- 
mended an  additional  authorization  "to  re- 
capture any  prizes  which  pirates  may  make 
of  United  States  vessels  and  their  cargoes 
[In  the  Eastern  seas  specially].""  Clearly 
this  con^ltutes  a  disclaimer  of  power  to  em- 
ploy force  abroad  without  the  consent  of 
Congress. 

It  was  Congress  rather  than  the  reluctant 
President  McKlnle,-  which  clamored  for  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  Issued  a  declara- 
tion of  war.*"  The  nineteenth  centurj-,  in 
sum,  offers  no  example  of  a  President  who 
plunged  the  nation  Into  war  In  order  to  repel 
an  attack  on  some  foreign  nation .«»  That  re- 
mained for  the  twentieth  century. 

Although  World  War  I  proved  the  truth  of 
Madison's  apothegm  that  "War  Is  .  .  .  the 
true  nurse  of  executive  aggrandizement,"  •" 
this  was  again  largely  on  the  domestic  front, 
a  development  traced  by  Corwln.*"  Reelected 
In  1916  on  the  slogan  "He  kept  us  out  of 
war,"  Wilson  asked  Congress  in  February, 
1917,  for  authority  to  arm  American  mer- 
chant ships  for  their  defense.  The  meastire 
was  stalled  In  the  Senate  by  a  filibuster  led 
by  Senators  Robert  LaPoUette  and  George 
Norrls.  Wilson  then  ordered  the  arming  on 
his  own,«^  though  he  later  acknowledged 
that  the  action  was  "practically  certain"  to 
draw  us  into  w£ir.*»  Repeated  attacks  without 
warning  by  German  submarlnep  together 
with  disclosure  of  the  "Zlmmeri^an  note"  •" 
fueled  the  rising  war  fever  as  Wilson  sum- 
moned Congress  to  a  special  session  on  April 
20.  Upon  Wilson's  request  that  Congress  de- 
clare "the  recent  course  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment to  be.  In  fact,  nothing  less  than 
war  .  .  .,"  It  declared  war.*"  Thus  he  with- 
stood the  temptation  "to  resist  force  with 
force,"  slnglehandedly  to  commit  the  nation 
to  war.  Much  as  Wilson  expanded  the  war 
power  for  domestic  purposes,  his  conduct 
gives  no  comfort  to  the  thesis  that  invasion 
of  a  foreign  land  affords  an  excuse  for  presi- 
dential war-making. 

Franklin  Roosevelt,  more  far-sighted  than 
the  nation,  also  took  measures  which  might 
have  Involved  us  in  World  War  II:  he  ex- 
changed fifty  destroyers  for  British  bases  In 
the  Western  Atlantic,  and  occupied  Green- 
land and  Iceland  to  insure  the  defense  of 
America.^*  Doubts  have  been  expressed  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  destroyer  deal;  **  but 
It  was  soon  ratified  by  Congress.  While  these 
might  have  Involved  the  nation  in  war,  they 
did  not  commit  our  troops  to  battle  on 
foreign  soil.  In  truth,  the  country,  moving 
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slcwly  from  poet- World  War  I  Isolationism, 
we  i  sorely  divided,  and  without  the  Japanese 
at  ack  on  Pearl  Hart>or,  which  united  the 
na  ;lon,  Roosevelt  might  have  had  to  remain 
CO  ttent  with  measures  "short  of  war."  "> 
The  historical  record  therefore  confirms 
statement  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tlcfas  Committee  that  "only  since  1950  have 
Preldents  regarded  themselves  as  having 
auJiorlty  to  commit  the  armed  forces  to 
full  scale  and  sustained  warfare."  >"  In  that 
President  Truman  ordered  our  troops 
repel  the  sudden  invasion  of  South 
Acheson's  conversion  of  the  "long- 
"  Incidents  Into  "historical  precedents" 
commitment  to  full  scale  warfare  '**  ex- 
hibits a  high  order  of  fantasy,  but  to  elevate 
to  constitutional  doctrine   la  something 

again. 

i^Thether  or  not  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolu- 

(1964)»»  authorized  President  Johnson 

commit  ovLi  armed  forces  to  war  In  Vlet- 

,  a  hotly-debated  Issue,  need  not  detain 

because,  like  Acheson,  Johnson  and  Under 

of    State    Nicholas    Katzenbach 

claimed  plenary  power.  "[W|e  did  not  think 

resolution  was  necessary  to  do  what  we 

and  what  we  are  doing,'*  the  President 

the  press;  "we  think  we  axe  well  with- 

ihe  grounds  of  our  constitutional  respon- 

*^   And   Katzenbach   asserted   that 

administration   could  continue  to  fight 

Vietnam  War  even  If  Congress  repealed 

Tonkin  resolution."'  The  resolution  has 

:e   been    repealed: »"   and   the   war    goes 

and  has  indeed   been  extended   by  the 

President  to  Cambodia  and  Laos.^ 

summary,     the     nineteenth     cent\iry 
Incidents"  mustered  by  the  State  Depart- 
for  a  presidential  war-making  power 
wide  of  the  mark;  ■«  the  acts  of  Wilson 
Ranklln  Roosevelt  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
were  provocative  and  might  have  drawn 
nation    Into   war,   but   they   were   stUl 
of  war";  neither  Wilson  nor  Roosevelt 
combat    troops    to    engage    in    acttial 
on    foreign    soU    until    Congress 
war.  So  far  as  the  Korean  War  is 
against    the    over-blown    claims    of 
.  It  Is  a  "precedent"  created  by  the 
President   only   yesterday,   and   thus   is   far 
fro^  "embedded  in  the  Constitution." 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
handsomely   acknowledged   that   "Con- 
.  bears  a  heavy  responsibility  for  Its 
acquiescence    in    the    vmwarranted 
on    of    Presidential    power,"  •"    that 
s  has  acquiesced  In,  or  at  the  very 
lea4t  has  failed  to  challenge,  the  transfer  of 
war  power  from  Itself  to  the  executive."  " 
explanations  have  been  proffered  for 
inertia,"*  the  sufficiency  of  which  need 
here  come  in  question.  Coke  long  since 
that  no  "act  of  parliament  by  nonuser 
be  antiquated  or  lose  [Its]  force  ..."»* 
leas  can  Congress,  by  passivity  or  other- 
,  divest  Itself  of  powers  conferred  upon 
the  Constitution  and  accomplish  the 
tracer  of  those  powers  to  the  President.  It 
necessary  consequence  of  the  separation 
I  owers  that  "none  of  the  departments  may 
Its  powers  to  either  of  the  others."  »» 
can  any  department,   as  John   Adeuns 
at  pains  to  spell  out  In  the  Massachusetts 
of  1780,  exercise  the  powers  of 
If  powers,  said  Justice  Jackson, 
■granted,   they   are  not   lost   by   being 
to  lie  dormant,  any  more  than  non- 
powers  can   be  prescribed  by  un- 
cha^enged  exercise."  "' 

the  foregoing  analysis,  the  sole  presi- 

"war-maklng"  powers  conferred   by 

Framers  are  to  serve  as  commander  in 

of   the   armed   forces   and    to   repeal 

attacks  on  American  soil. 

I1»H«BKNT"    POWZK    AND    UNITn)    STATES   V. 
CUXTI88-WBIGRT  EXPORT  CORP. 

flefore  considering  how  far  these  two  presl- 
dettlal  functions  are  exclusive  and  beyond 
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congressional  control,  it  Is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  oft-invoked  doctrine  of  "Inherent" 
power,  of  which  United  States  v.  Curtias- 
Wright  Export  Corp.**  was  the  finest  flower- 
ing. In  a  recent  Yale  memorandum,""  the 
writers,  after  setting  forth  Justice  Jackson's 
categorization  of  exclusive  presidential  power, 
exclusive  congressional  power,  and  a  "twi- 
light area"  In  which  either  branch  can  act.*" 
assert  that  in  the  latter  area  "there  is  a  resi- 
duum of  power  over  and  above  those  specifi- 
cally enumerated  in  the  constitution."  «" 

Preliminarily  It  needs  to  be  noted  that  Jus- 
tice Jackson's  remarks  were  uttered  in  the 
context  of  action  on  the  domestic  scene — 
President  Truman's  seizure  of  strike-bound 
steel  plants  during  the  Korean  War — that 
Jackson  none  too  obliquely  cast  doubt  upon 
the  legitimacy  of  Truman's  commitment  of 
troops  to  Korea, «»  and  that  he  made  no 
reference  to  a  "residuum"  of  extraconstltu- 
tlonal  power,  but  rather  rejected  what  may 
be  regarded  as  Its  equivalent — a  claim  to  "In- 
herent" power.*" 

Reliance  for  that  "residuum"  Is  placed  by 
the  Yale  memorandum  on  dicta  In  the  Cur- 
tiss-Wright  case."*  Itself  dismissed  by  Jack- 
son because  it  "Involved,  not  the  question  of 
the  President's  power  to  act  without  congres- 
sional authority,  but  the  question  of  his  right 
to  act  ...  In  accord  with  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress." >«  Justice  Sutherland,  it  is  true,  threw 
off  a  dictum  that  in  foreign  affairs  there  are 
supraconstltutlonal  powers  outside  the 
sphere  of  "enumerated"  powers  on  the  theory 
that  since  the  states  severally  never  possessed 
international  powers,  such  powers  could  not 
have  been  carved  from  the  mass  of  state  pow- 
ers but  obviously  were  transmitted  to  the 
United  States  from  some  other  source  .  .  . 
the  powers  of  external  sovereignty  passed 
from  the  Crown  not  to  the  colonies  severally, 
but  to  the  colonies  In  their  collective  and 
corporate  capacity  as  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
Sovereignty  Is  never  held  in  suspense.  When, 
therefore,  the  external  sovereignty  of  Great 
Britain  In  respect  of  the  colonies  ceased,  It 
Immediately  passed  to  the  Union.  See  Pen- 
hallovB  V.  Doane.  3  Dall  54,  80-81."' 

Sutherlalnd  did  violence  to  the  historical 
facts. »»  To  the  minds  of  the  colonists,  "  thir- 
teen sovereignties,"  as  Chief  Justice  John 
Jay"  said  in  1793,  "were  considered  as 
emerged  from  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion."** For  this  we  need  go  no  further 
than  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  agreed 
to  by  the  Continental  Congress  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1977,  signed  by  all  but  Maryland  in 
1778  and  1779,  and  ratified  March  l,  1781."» 
Article  II  recited.  "Each  State  retains  its 
sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence,  and 
every  power  .  .  .  which  Is  not  .  .  .  expressly 
delegated  to  the  United  States,  In  Congress 
assembled." »"  Article  ni  provided,  "The 
said  states  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm 
league  of  friendship  with  each  other  for 
their  common  defense  .  .  ."  "»  They  entered 
into  a  "league";  they  did  not  purport  to  cre- 
ate a  "corpo(rate"  or  "sovereign"  body.  Article 
IX  declared  that  "The  United  States,  in 
Congress  assembled,  shall  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on 
peace  and  war  .  .  .  [and]  entering  into  trea- 
ties and  alliances."  '^»  This  express  grant  of 
war  and  treaty  powers  undermines  Justice 
Sutherland's  central  premise  that  these  pow- 
ers were  derived  from  "some  other  source" 
than  the  several  states.  If  the  fledgling  Con- 
tinental Congress  possessed  "Inherent"  war 
and  treaty  powers  from  the  outset,  the  ex- 
press grant  was  superfluous. 

Nor  did  the  Framers  share  Justice  Suther- 
land's views  on  sovereignty.  More  prag- 
matic than  he,  they  spoke,  not  in  terms  of 
sovereignty,  but  of  power;  and  they  were 
quite  clear  that  the  people,  not  even  the 
cherished  states,  were  sovereign.  Power 
flowed  from  them,  not  from  the  Crown  to 
flU  a  vacuum.  Hear  James  Iredell  In  North 
Carolina:  "It  is  necessary  to  particularize 
the  power  Intended  to  be  given  ...  as  hav- 
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Ing  no  existence  before.  .  .  .""«  The  people, 
stated  Madison  In  the  Convention,  "were  In 
fekct,  the  fountain  of  all  power";  *™  a  part 
they  conferred  upon  the  Individual  states.  In 
the  clause  "We,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ...  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Con- 
stitution," said  Chief  Justice  Jay,  "we  see 
the  people  acting  as  sovereign  of  the  whole 
country."  «•  "Sovereignty"  was  taken  by  the 
people  to  themselves. 

Justice  Sutherland's  citation  of  Penhallovi 
V.  Doane  referred  solely  to  the  opinion  of 
Justice  William  Paterson,*"  ignoring  the  con- 
trary majority  opinions  of  Justices  Iredell 
and  Gushing.  The  case  arose  on  a  state  of 
facts  that  antedated  the  adoption  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation;  and  Paterson 
stated  that  the  Continental  Congress  exer- 
cised the  "rights  and  powers  of  war  and 
peace"  that  "states  individually  did  not." 
This  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  For  ex- 
ample. Congress  resolved  on  November  4, 
1775,  "That  the  town  of  Charleston  ought 
to  be  defended  against  attempts  that  may 
be  made  to  take  possession  thereof  by  the 
enemies  of  America,  and  that  the  convention 
or  council  of  safety  of  the  colony  of  South 
Carolina,  ought  to  pursue  such  meEksures,  as 
to  them  shall  seem  most  efficacious  for  the 
purpose,  and  that  they  proceed  immediately 
to  erect  such  fortifications  and  batteries  In 
or  near  Charleston,  as  will  best  conduce  to 
promote  Its  security,  the  expence  to  be  paid 
by  the  said  Colony."  "»  Other  testimony  that 
the  war-making  power  was  thought  to  reside 
In  each  of  the  colonies  Is  furnished  by  the 
July  12,  1776,  draft  of  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation: "The  said  Colonies  unite  them- 
selves .  .  .  and  hereby  severally  enter  into  a 
firm  League  of  Friendship  .  .  .  binding  the 
said  Colonies  to  assist  one  another  against 
all  Force  offered  to  or  attack  made  upon 
them. ...""»  Indeed,  as  Justice  Chase  was  to 
mark  In  a  cognate  case,  the  very  fact  of  dele- 
gation of  war  power  by  the  states  to  the  Con- 
gress demonstrates  that  the  states  must  have 
"rightfully  poesessed"  lt.»>  In  course  of  time 
the  states  did  not  "individually"  exercise  the 
power  of  war;  but  that  did  not  spring  from 
absence  of  original  power  but  from  a  volun- 
tary surrender  expressed  both  in  the  article 
IX  delegation  and  In  article  t^tt  of 
the  1776  draft  Articles:  "No  C!olony  .  .  . 
shall  engage  In  any  War  without  the  previous 
Consent  of  the  United  States  assembled,"  a 
provision  that  was  preserved  in  article  VI 
of  the  Articles  as  adopted."* 

Justice  James  Iredell,  whose  opinion  In 
Penhalloic  went  unnoticed  by  Sutherland, 
understood  all  this  full  well.  Each  province, 
he  pointed  out,  had  comprised  "a  body  poll- 
tic,"  In  no  wise  connected  with  the  others 
"than  as  being  subject  to  the  same  common 
sovereign.""*  "If  congress,"  he  continued, 
"previous  to  the  articles  of  confederation, 
possessed  any  authority,  it  was  an  authority 
derived  from  the  people  of  each  province. 
...""•  "[T)hls  authority  was  conveyed  by 
each  body  politic  separately,  and  not  by  all 
the  people  in  the  several  .  .  .  states  Jointly. 
.  .  .""♦  And  he  concluded  that  the  war- 
making  authority  "was  not  possessed  by 
congress,  imless  given  by  all  the  states."" 
In  this  view  he  was  Joined  by  Jiistlce  Wil- 
liam Cushlng;  *»  and  both  are  abimdantly 
confirmed  by  the  specific  grants  of  war  and 
treaty  powers  to  the  Congress  In  the  Articles 
of  Confederation. 

Reliance  for  "Inherent"  war  and  treaty 
powers  that  antedate  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation also  has  been  placed  upon  some 
remarks  of  Justice  Chase  •"  In  Ware  v. 
Hylton:  «»  "The  powers  of  Congress  origi- 
nated from  necessity  .  .  .  ;  they  were  revo- 
lutionary In  their  very  nature.  ...  It  was 
absolutely  and  Indispensably  necessary  that 
Congress  should  possess  the  power  of  con- 
ducting the  war  against  Great  Britain,  and 
therefore  If  not  expressly  given  by  all  (as 
It  was  by  some  [who  had  ratified  In  1778]) 
of  the  States  .  .  .  Congress  did  rightfully 
possess  such  power."  «•  A  simpler  and  more 
prosaic  explanation  is  at  hand.  Sitting  and 
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working  together,  the  delegates  from  the 
thirteen  states,  who  as  early  as  July,  1776, 
proposed  In  the  draft  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion to  reduce  to  writing  the  necessary  dele- 
gation by  the  states  to  Congress  and  who 
agreed  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation  In 
November,  1777,  presumably  were  agreed  that 
the  conduct  of  the  war  required  centraliza- 
tion and  thus  authorized  the  necessary  "con- 
federated" acts  pending  formal  adoption  of 
the  proposed  Articles.  Roughly  that  view  was 
taken  by  Iredell,  one  of  the  great  Founders 
who  led  the  struggle  for  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Invocation  of  the  treaty  with  France 
signed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  his  fellow 
commissioners  In  February,  1778,  and  ratified 
by  Congress  in  May,  little  advances  the  argu- 
ment for  "inherent"  national  power."* 
Franklin  and  the  other  commissioners  had 
proceeded  to  France  under  express  instruc- 
tions to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  King  of 
Prance,  carrying  with  them  "letters  of  cre- 
dence" (September,  1776) ,  running  not  from 
the  Congress  but  from  "the  delegates  of  the 
United  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts Bay"  and  each  of  the  other  eniimerated 
states."  Doubtless  the  delegates  from  the 
several  states  belie'^ed  themselves  authorized 
to  send  Franklin  in  search  of  an  alliance,  so 
that  again  we  have  a  power  delegated  by  the 
states.  The  resiiltlng  treaty,  it  bears  empha- 
sis, was  concluded  with  "the  thirteen  United 
States  of  North  America,  viz.  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  Bay"  and  so  forth,"*  scarcely 
testimony  that  France  deemed  It  was  con- 
cluding an  alliance  with  a  "sovereign"  na- 
tion. But  give  the  "revolutionary  central 
government"  Its  widest  scope  and  the  ques- 
tion remains:  what  relevance  do  deeds  re- 
sulting from  "revolutionary  necessity"  in  the 
absence  of  an  existing  structure  have  to  a 
subsequent  written  dociunent,  such  as  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  which  carefully 
enumerates  the  powers  granted  and  reserves 
all  powers  not  "expressly  delegated"?  John 
Jay  wrote  of  the  cognate  treaty  making 
power  in  The  Federalist  Number  64,  that  it 
"should  not  be  delegated  but  .  .  .  with  such 
precautions,  as  will  afford  the  highest  secu- 
rity   "  «> 

Study  of  the  constitutional  records  con- 
vinces that  the  Framers  Jealousy  insisted  on 
8  federal  government  of  enumerated,  strictly 
limited  powers."*  Avowal  of  a  supraconstltu- 
tlonal "residuum"  of  powers  not  granted  ex- 
pressly or  by  necessary  implication  "*  would 
have  affrighted  them  and  barred  adoption  of 
the  Constitution."*  We  have  the  testimony 
of  James  Wilson  that  all  the  "powers  natu- 
rally connected"  with  that  of  declaring  war 
were  conferred  on  the  Congress.**?  And  John 
Qulncy  Adams,  after  serving  as  Secretary  of 
State  and  as  President,  stated,  "in  the  au- 
thority given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ...  to  declare  war,  all  the  powers  inci- 
dental to  war  are,  by  necessary  Implication, 
conferred  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States."  The  "war  power,"  be  contin- 
ued, "Is  strictly  constitutional."  »•  To  Invoke 
an  extraconstltutlonal  "residuum"  of  war 
powers  can  only  deepen  the  "twilight" 
gloom."* 

v.  EXCLUSIVE  PRESnSENTIAL  POWER  OVER 
WAR  MAKING 

The  statement  In  the  Yale  memorandum 
that  there  is  an  "exclusive"  war-making  zone 
where  the  President  "Is  authorized  to  act 
even  against  the  express  will  of  Congress."  *• 
requires  a  caveat  insofar  as  It  Is  rested  on 
the  scheme  set  forth  by  Justice  Jackson  in 
Youngstown.  Jackson  prof  erred  three  cate- 
gories for  presidential  activities.  First,  when 
"the  President  acts  pursuant  to  an  express 
or  Implied  authorization  of  Congress,  his 
authority  is  at  Its  maximum,  for  it  Includes 
all  that  he  possesses  in  his  own  right  plus 
all   that  Congress  can  delegate."  The  steel 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


seizure,  he  said,  "Is  eliminated  from  the  first" 
category  "for  it  is  conceded  that  no  Congres- 
sional authorization  exists  for  this  seiz- 
ure." •" 

His  second  category  "is  a  zone  of  twilight 
In  which  he  the  (President)  may  have  con- 
cxirrent  authority,  or  In  which  Its  distribution 
is  uncertain."  Here  again  presidential  au- 
thority is  subject  to  that  of  Congress.  The 
steel  seizure,  said  Jackson,  "seems  clearly 
eliminated  from  that  class  because  Con- 
gress .  .  .  has  covered  [the  field]  by  three 
statutory  policies  Inconsistent  with  this  seiz- 
ure." «»  Given  concurrent  powers,  as  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  held  in  an  early  war-powers 
case,*"  a  congressional  statute  must  prevail. 
There  remains  the  third  category:  "When 
the  President  takes  measiu-es  incompatible 
with  the  expressed  or  Implied  will  of  Con- 
gress, his  power  is  at  Its  lowest  ebb,  for  then 
he  can  rely  only  upon  his  own  constitutional 
powers  minus  any  constitutional  powers  of 
Congress  over  the  matter."  «>•  Judicial  cau- 
tion Is  required  In  such  cases  lest  "by  dis- 
abling the  Congress  from  acting  upon  the 
subject  .  the  equilibrium  established  by 
our  constitutional  system"  be  disturbed."* 
Jackson  stressed  that  where  the  Court  can 
sustain  the  President  only  by  holding  that 
his  actions  were  "within  his  domain  and 
beyond  control  by  Congress,"  the  President's 
position  was  "most  vulnerable  to  attack  and 
In  the  least  favorable  of  possible  constitu- 
tional postures."  "•  Jackson  went  on  to  reject 
the  argument  that  Tniman's  commitment  of 
troops  to  Korea  vested  him  with  power  to 
seize  the  nation's  steel  mills.*"  He  could  find 
no  such  power  under  the  "executive  power," 
the  "commander-in-chief  power,"  or  In  an 
"inherent  power"  (presumably  drawn  out  of 
the  "residuum")  which  he  preemptorily  re- 
Jected.»» 

If,  following  Jackson's  analysis,  we  are 
to  speak  of  an  "exclusive"  presidential  power 
"beyond  control  by  Congress,"  we  should 
keep  In  mind  Jackson's  warning  that  such 
claims  are  the  most  difficult  to  sustain. 
Where  they  are  raised  the  "presidential  power 
[is]  most  vulnerable  to  attack  and  in  the 
least  favorable  of  possible  constitutional 
postures."  *» 

Is  the  role  of  commander  in  chief  alto- 
gether beyond  the  control  on  Congress?  This 
can  be  confidently  affirmed  of  one  set  of 
circumstances  only:  once  war  is  commenced. 
Congress  cannot  conduct  a  campaign;  It  can- 
not "deprive  the  President  of  command  of  the 
army  and  navy."  But  ir.  \ne  words  of  Justice 
Jackson,  "only  Congress  can  provide  him  an 
army  or  navy  to  command."  »«  What  it  gives 
It  can  take  away,  In  whole  or  In  part.*" 

Presidential  peace-time  deployment  of  the 
armed  forces  In  troubled  areas  sharply  fo- 
cuses the  problem.  Testifying  in  1961  on 
behalf  of  President  Truman's  plan  to  station 
six  divisions  of  American  soldiers  m  Europe, 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  asserted : 

"Not  only  has  the  President  the  authority 
to  use  the  Armed  Forces  in  carrying  out  the 
broad  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
Implementing  treaties,  but  It  Is  equally  clear 
that  this  authority  may  not  be  Interfered 
with  by  Congress  In  the  exercise  of  powers 
which  It  has  under  the  Constitution.""^ 

Acheson  spoke  ex  cathedra,  disdaining  the 
citation  of  authority.  His  claim  will  not  with- 
stand scrutiny.  Deployment  of  the  armed 
forces  In  "hot-spots"  may  Invite  or  provoke 
attack,  dangerously  risk  American  involve- 
ment In  war,'"  and  present  Congress  with 
a  fait  accompli. 

It  Is  Congress  that  Is  to  "provide  for  the 
common  Defense,"  "*  which  Implies  the  right 
to  decide  what  Is  requisite  thereto.  Congress 
also  is  "to  raise  and  support  armies,"  and  by 
necessary  implication  it  can  withhold  or 
withdraw  that  support."'  In  determining  the 
size  of  the  army  it  will  "support"  It  Is  en- 
titled to  weigh  priorities.  Shall  troops  be  sta- 
tioned in  Germany  or  deployed  in  Cambodia? 
Indeed  the  constitutional  mandate  that  "no 


appropriation"  for  support  of  the  armies 
"shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years" 
implies  that  It  Is  for  Congress  to  decide  at  any 
point  whether  further  appropriations  should 
be  made  and  in  what  amounts."'  The  duty 
of  Congress,  in  Hamilton's  words,  "to  delib- 
erate upon  the  propriety  of  keeping  a  mili- 
tary force  on  foot,""'  surely  comprehends 
the  right  to  insist  that  a  portion  of  the  mili- 
tary forces  should  not  be  kept  "on  foot"  in 
Vietnam  or  Europe."* 

With  the  power  of  appropriation  goes  the 
right  to  specify  how  appropriated  moneys 
shall  be  spent.  This  Is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
logic  but  of  established  parliamentary  prac- 
tice. After  1685,  states  Hallam,  It  became  "an 
imdlsputed  principle"  that  moneys  "granted 
by  Parliament,  are  only  to  be  expended  for 
particular  objects  specified  by  Itself.  .  .  ."»'» 
The  Framers  were  quite  familiar  with  par- 
liamentary practice:  •"  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  in  reposing  in  Congress  the  power  of 
raising  revenues  and  of  making  and  review- 
ing appropriations  for  support  of  the  armies 
they  conferred  the  concomitant  right  to 
"specify"  the  "particular  objects  upon  which 
its  appropriations  are  to  be  expended."*"  So 
an  early  Congress  read  Its  constitutional  pow- 
ers in  enacting  a  statute  that  all  "sums  ap- 
propriated by  law  for  each  branch  of  ex- 
penditure In  the  several  departments  shall  be 
solely  applied  to  the  objects  for  which  they 
are  respectively  appropriated."*"  The  1971 
Act  which  prohibits  use  of  appropriated  funds 
"to  finance  the  introduction  of  United  States 
ground  combat  troops  into  Cambodia"  is  in 
this  tradition.***  If  we  may  safely  Infer  that 
the  long -established  parliamentary  practice 
was  adopted  by  the  Founders,  such  statutes 
do  not  constitute  an  invasion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's powers  as  conmiander  in  chief.*** 

There  remains  the  congressional  power 
"To  make  Rules  for  Government  and  the 
Regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces." «» 
This  was  added  from  the  existing  Articles  of 
Confederation:  but  the  Framers  omitted  the 
phrase  that  followed — "and  directing  their 
operations"  *»— having  in  mind  that  the 
President  would  be  commander  in  chief  who, 
in  the  words  of  the  New  Jersey  Plan,  would 
"direct  all  military  operations. '  >??  Thus  the 
Framers  separated  the  presidential  direction 
of  "military  operations  "  In  time  of  war  from 
the  congressional  power  to  make  rules  "for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the  armed 
forces."  a  plenary  power  enjoyed  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  The  word  "government" 
connotes  a  power  to  control,  to  administer 
the  government  of  the  armed  forces:  the 
word  "regulate"  connotes  a  power  to  dispose, 
order,  or  govern.  Such  powers  manifestly 
embrace  congressional  restraint  upon  deploy- 
ment of  the  armed  forces.  Since  the  Consti- 
tution places  no  limits  on  the  power  to  sup- 
port and  to  govern  the  armed  forces  and  to 
make  or  withhold  appropriations  therefor, 
arguments  addressed  to  the  Impracticability 
of  regulating  all  deployments  go  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  exercise,  not  the  existence,  of  the 
congressional  power. 

The  commander  in  chief  clause  empowers 
the  President  to  conduct  a  campaign  once  a 
war  Is  initiated  by  Congress  or  by  foreign 
invasion  of  American  soli,  not  to  create  in- 
cidents which  embroil  the  nation  in  war. 
No  "first  General"  may  provoke,  extend,  or 
persist  In  a  war  against  the  will  of  Con- 
gress.s*  The  duty  of  the  President  is  to  'take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  • 
and  nothing  in  the  Constitution  absolves  him 
from  that  duty  In  the  role  of  commander  m 
chief.  Indeed  the  early  state  constitutions 
were  careful  to  spell  out  that  the  executive 
was  subject  to  the  laws  In  his  capacity  i/f 
commander  In  chief.**  In  fine,  the  constitu- 
tional distribution  of  powers  refutes  Ache- 
son's  assumption  that  the  President  may  de- 
ploy the  armed  forces  as  he  sees  fit  In  disre- 
gard of  congressional  will.  This  Is  the  logic 
of  Jefferson's  statement  that  "We  have  al> 
ready  given  in  example  one  effectual  check 
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the  Dog  of  war  by  transferring  the  power 
letting  him  loose  from  the  Executive  to 
Legislative  body,  from  those  who  are  to 
to  thoee  who  are  to  pay."  "^ 
Against   this   background,   I   submit,   the 
cqnstltutlonallty  of  the  proposed  War  Powers 
is  unassailable.   In  limiting  the  Preei- 
s  use  of  the  armed  forces  "to  repel  an 
attack  upon  the  United  States."  sec- 
3  of  the  Bill  U  declaratory  of  the  Madl- 
Qerry  "sudden  attacks"  remtirk  In  the 
Convention,  upon  which  any  claim  to  presi- 
dential power,  apart  from  the   "first  Gen- 
's" direction  of  the  military  forces,  ultl- 
rests.»="  The  section  3  authorization 
repel  an  attack  on  the  armed  forces  "lo- 
outslde  the  United  States,"  and  "to 
forestall  the  direct  and  imminent  threat  of 
svch  an  attack,"  goes  beyond  the  Madison- 
remark;  but  It  lies  within  the  power  of 
Congress,   and   it  enables  the   President   to 
modern  exigencies. 
I  would  add  a  requirement  that  congres- 
authorizatlon  be  had  for  deployment 
the  armed  forces  outside  the  United  States, 
recognizing  that  matters  of  practical  con- 
venience may  be  left  to  the  legislative  drafts- 
.  My  concern  herein  has  not  been  with 
sufficiency  or  wisdom  of  the  Javits  Bill, 
with  whether  Congress  is  prevented  by 
Constitution  from  enacting  a  bill  which 
vibuld   draw   back  unto   itself  powers  con- 
f(  rred  upon  It  by  the  Constitution  and  pre- 
npted  by  the  President  without  constltu- 
tl  Dnal  warrant.  Only  If  the  "intention  of  the 
Jramers"  counts  for  little,"*  Is  It  possible  to 
on  the  basis  of  the  "125  incidents"  that 
practice  so  deeply  embedded  in  our  con- 
siitutlonal   structure   should   be  treated  as 
dpclslve  of  the  constitutional  issue." »" 
Who  would  maintain  that  the  President, 
proclamation,  can  revise  the  Constitution 
particulars  he  considers  sadly  wanting? 
should  his  progressive  revision  by  ac- 
rather  than  by  writing  be  entitled  to 
respect?  The  fact  that  Congress  coun- 
tenanced   the    encroachments    cannot    lift 
tpem  to  the  plane  of  constitutional  dogma 
more  than  the  President  and  Congress 
c|in  revise  the  Constitution  by  mutual  con- 
wlthout  submitting  an  amendment  to 
people.   At   bottom   the   President   lays 
aim  "to  set  aside,  not  a  particular  clause 
the    Constitution,   but   Its   most   funda- 
liental  characteristic.  Its  division  of  ]{owerB 
t  etween   Congress   and   the   President,   and 
t  lereby  gather  into  his  own  hands  the  com- 
t  Lned  power  of  both."  «**  It  cannot  be  that 
a  statute  which  seeks  to  give  effect  to  the 
c  rlglnal  Intention  of  the  Pramers,  aptly  ex- 
pressed  in  the  text  of  the  Constitution.   Is 
i|nconstltutlonal."° 

V.  CONCLUSION' 

Surveying  the  labors  of  the  Pramers  some 
f^rty  years  later,  Joseph  Story  said : 

"[TJhe  power  of  declaring  war  is  ...  so 
critical  and  calamitous,  that  it  requires  the 
I  tmost  deliberation,  and  the  successive  re- 
^  lew  of  all  the  councils  of  the  nation  .  .  .  The 
I  epresentatlves  of  the  people  are  to  lay  the 
taxes  to  support  a  war  [and  to  draft  men  for 
(ombat),  and  therefore  have  a  right  to  be 
(  onsulted.  as  to  Its  propriety  and  necessity".'™ 
For  this  reason  the  Constitution  conferred 
Virtually  all  of  the  war-making  powers  upon 
Ihe  Congress,  leaving  to  the  President  only 
1  tie  power  "to  repel  sudden  attacks"  on  the 
1  Inlted  States.  They  meant.  In  the  words  of 
.  ames  Wilson,  to  put  It  beyond  the  power 
( if  a  single  man  to  hurry  us  Into  war.  Their 
'  rtsdom  Is  confirmed  by  recent  events :  the 
]  aountlng  frlghtfulness  at  war,  Its  staggering 
I  OBts  in  blood,  money,  disruption  of  the  na- 
I  lonal  and  international  economies,  the 
'  grounds  It  infilcta  on  the  national  psyche — 

aienatlon    of    the    young,    desertion,    draft 
I  ivaslon — all  cry  out  for  consultation  before 

•lunging  into  war.**^ 
Some  have  referred  to  Congress'  occasional 

ack  of  wisdom,*""  but  that  lack  cannot  justify 
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a  presidential  take-over  of  power  confided  to 
Congress.  Courts,  for  eaxmple,  cannot  over- 
turn legislation  merely  because  It  Is  unwise 
the  choice  of  options  is  for  the  grantee  of  the 
power.  Then  too,  lack  of  wisdom  may  also 
be  exhibited  by  the  President,  as  the  Vietnam 
conflict  shows.  Arthur  Schleslnger,  who  sat 
close  to  the  throne  while  some  of  the  fateful 
commitments  were  being  made,  stated  that 
"in  retrospect.  'Viet  Nam  is  a  triumph  of  the 
politics  of  inadvertence",^  and  If  we  are  to 
credit  General  de  Gaulle,  a  triumph  of 
wrongheadedness.M"  Perhaps  the  decisions 
would  not  have  been  better  had  they  been 
debated  in  Congress,  but,  as  George  Reedy, 
former  special  assistant  and  then  Press  Secre- 
tary to  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  remarked, 
they  could  not  have  "been  much  worse."  »*» 
Since  a  nation  of  many  millions  cannot  be 
convened  in  a  town  meeting,  the  great  arena 
of  public  debate  is  necessarily  the  Congress." 
Debate  may  bring  Into  the  open  risks  that 
executive  advisers  have  overlooked;  It  may 
deflate  the  supposed  advantages  of  a  rec- 
ommended course  of  action;  It  substitutes 
the  experience  of  the  many  for  that  of  the 
one;  and  above  aU  It  may  serve  to  secure  the 
consent  of  the  people. 

"[WJlthin   the   executive   branch,"   states 
Reedy,  "there  exists  a  virtual  horror  of  pub- 
lic  debate   on   issues,"   compounded  by  the 
complacent   assumption  that  the   executive 
branch  "have  some  sort  of  a  truth  that  comes 
out  of  their  technical  expertise  and  that  this 
truth  ...  Is     not     something     to     be     de- 
bated." »«  But  executive  decision  Itself  suffers 
from  a  deep-seated  malady;  as  Reedy  points 
out.  It  lacks  the  benefit  of  "adversary  dis- 
cussion of  Issues";  the  "so-called  debates  are 
really  monologues  In  which  one  man  is  get- 
ting  reflections   of   what   he   sends   out." »" 
That  courtiers  are  apt  to  reflect  the  desires 
of  the  monarch  needs  little  documentation.*^ 
Of  course  public  criticism  is  painful;  but 
official  pain  Is  outweighed  by  public  benefit. 
A  seasoned  observer.  Sir  Ivor  Jennings,  stated, 
"Negotiations  with  foreign  i>owers  are  diffi- 
cult to  conduct  when  a  lynx-eyed  Opposition 
sits  suspiciously  on  the   watch.   We   might 
have  a  better  foreign  pxjllcy  If  we  had  no 
Parliament:    but   we   might  have   a   worse. 
.  .  .  We  are   a  free   people   because  we  can 
criticize  freely.  ..."  ^  It  Is  quite  likely,  as 
Reedy  concludes,  that  the  present  division 
In  our  country,  the  loss  of  confidence  in  the 
government,  results  In  large  part  from  the 
fact   that   the  Vietnam   commitments   were 
made  without  consultation  with  the  people.**'' 
Whatever  the  merits  of  debate,  this  Is  a 
requirement  of  our  democratic  system.  Those 
who  are  to  bleed  and  die  have  a  right  to  be 
consulted,  to  have  the  Issues  debated  by  their 
elected  representatives.*"  Unlike  the  totali- 
tarian nations,  we  have  not  placed  our  faith 
In  a  "Fuehrer."  a  "Big  Brother";   a  benign 
dictatorship  Is  not  for  us.""  It  Is  for  that 
reason  that  there  is  an  "American  propensity 
to  substitute  'for  .  .  .  the   question  of  the 
beneficial    use    of    the    powers    of    govern- 
ment .  .  .  the     question     of     their     exist- 
CTice.'  "  ■="   Events   since    1936,   when   Corwln 
p>enned  the  quoted  words,  have  demonstrated 
still  again  that  "use"  of  power  may  be  not 
only    "beneficial"    but    "malign,    fearsome, 
hateful  and  dangerous."  *' 

It  was  because  the  Pramers  were  alive  to 
the  insatiable  maw  of  power  that  they  con- 
trived the  separation  of  powers.*^  It  remains 
a  bulwark  against  oppression,  not  a  hollow 
shibboleth.*"  "With  all  Its  defects,  delays 
and  inconveniences,"  said  Justice  Jackson, 
"men  have  discovered  no  technique  for  long 
preserving  free  government  except  that  the 
Executive  be  under  the  law,  and  that  the 
law  be  made  by  parliamentary  delibera- 
tions." *=♦  That  Is  what  the  Pramers  provided 
in  distributing  the  war-powers,  and  to  that 
scheme  we  must  return. 
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•  Rostow,  supra  note  3. 
>ld.  900. 
i^/d.  834. 
"M.  836. 
^Id.  897,  900. 
"  Id.  833.  See  id.  835,  840. 
"  Yougstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer. 
343  U.S.  579,  654   (1952)    (concurring  opin- 
ion). 

■•  Rostow,  supra  note  3,  at  844.  This  he  does 
"because  the  animating  principles  of  their 
project— democratic  responsibility,  the  theory 
of  checks  and  balances  in  the  exercise  of 
shared  powers,  and  civilian  control  of  the 
military — have  retained   their  vitality,  and 
must  continue  to  do  so  if  we  hope  to  survive 
as  a  free  and  democratic  society."  Id. 
"/d,  886. 
"/d.  843. 
"  Id.  835. 

>"  Id.  899.  The  Korean  War,  Rostow  states, 
"became  unpopular  and  was  a  decisive  fac- 
tor both  In  Truman's  decision  not  to  seek  a 
second  term  and  In  the  elections  of  1952." 
Id.  871. 

*•  "Of  course  Congress  should  participate," 
says  Professor  Rostow,  "in  decisions  involving 
major  and  sustained  hoctilities,  through 
processes  of  continuous  consultation.  .  .  . 
That  is  now  the  pattern  of  our  politics,  and 
of  our  constitutional  usage."  Id.  842.  It  Is 
precisely  because  there  is  no  such  pattern 
that  the  Javits  Bill  went  through  the  Sen- 
ate. There  was  no  consultation  prior  to  the 
Invasion  of  Cambodia,  note  249  infra,  or 
the  mining  of  Haiphong,  although  the  lat- 
ter might  have  precipitated  a  fearful  con- 
frontation. The  "pattern"  was  rolling  dice 
out  of  sight  of  Congress. 

"  John  Marshall's  Defense  or  McCulloch 
V.  Maryland  190-91  (G.  Gunther  ed.  1969), 
discussed  In  detail  at  text  accompanying 
notes  150-56  infra. 

"Trial  of  Home  Tooke,  25  How.  St.  Tr.  1, 
268  (1794). 

*'343  U.S.  579,  634  (1952)  (concurring 
opinion). 

»» Rostow,  supra  note  3,  at  849. 
KOne  after  another  Jackson  dismissed 
claims  based  on  the  executive  power,  the 
commander  in  chief  clause,  and  inherent 
power.  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Saw- 
yer, 343  U-S.  579,  640-44,  646-52)  (concurring 
opinion).  Jackson  refused  to  "amend"  the 
work  of  the  Pramers.  Id.  at  650. 

*"E.  CoBwiN.  The  President:  Office  and 
Powers  4  (3d  ed.  1948). 

•^  G.  Treveltan.  Illustrated  History  or 
England  391,  401  (1956). 

»»B.  Bailtn,  The  Ideological  Origins  or 
the  American  RE\'OLunoN  vlll.  xl,  34-35,  53 
( 1967 ) .  "The  'founding  fathers'  owed  their 
mental  sustenance  much  more  largely  to 
seventeenth-century   England   than   to  the 
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England  with  which  they  were  themselves 
contemporary."  E.  Corwin,  The  Twiuoht  of 
THE  Supreme  Court:  A  History  or  Our  Con- 
sTTTunoNAL  Theory  102  (1934). 

•  1.  J.  Wilson,  Works  292-63  (B.  McClos- 
key  ed.  1967).  Wilson  felt  constrained  in 
1791  to  admonish  the  people  that  It  was 
"high  time"  to  regard  executive  officers  and 
judges  equally  with  the  legislature  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people.  Id.  298. 

•oE.  CoRWiN,  supra  note  26,  at  4-5.  For 
example,  the  Virginia  Constitution  of  1776 
provided  that  the  Governor  shall  "exercise 
the  executive  powers  of  government,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth  and 
shall  not,  under  any  pretence,  exercise  any 
power  or  prerogative,  by  virtue  of  any  law, 
statute  or  custom  of  England."  2  B.  Poore, 
The  federal  and  State  CoNffnruTioKs,  Co- 
lonial Charters,  and  Other  Organic  Laws 
or  the  United  States  1910-11  (1878) .  Section 
33  of  the  Maryland  Constitution  makes  simi- 
lar provision.  1  id.  825.  Corwln  Justifiably 
concludes  that  under  the  pre-1787  state  con- 
stitutions, "  'Executive  power'  .  .  .  was  cut 
off  entirely  from  the  resources  of  the  com- 
mon law  and  of  English  constitutional  us- 
age." E.  CoRWiN,  supra  note  26,  at  6.  In  the 
Federal  Convention  James  Wilson  stated  that 
he  "did  not  consider  the  Prerogatives  of  the 
British  Monarch  as  a  projier  guide  in  defin- 
ing the  Executive  powers.  Some  of  these  pre- 
rogatives were  of  a  Legislative  nature.  Among 
others  that  of  war  &  peace.  ..."  1  Records 
or  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  at  66-66 
(M.  Parrand  ed.  1911)  [hereinafter  cited  as 
Records]. 

"Professor  Rostow's  reference  to  the 
"weakness  of  the  Executive  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  .  .  .  ,"  Rostow.  supra  note  3, 
at  844.  must  therefore  be  taken  to  mean  the 
absence  of  the  executive. 

"Rostow.  supra  note  3,  at  840.  The  Instruc- 
tions given  Washington  recited  that  "you 
are  . .  .  punctually  to  observe  and  follow  such 
orders  and  directions  from  time  to  time  as 
you  shall  receive  from  this  or  a  future  Con- 
gress. .  .  ."  Id.  840  n.  14. 

"For  a  collection  of  authorities,  see  R. 
Berger,  Congress  v.  the  Sttpreme  Court  10- 
11(  1969). 

"Rostow.  supra  note  3,  at  833. 

»  The  Federalist  No.  48,  at  322  (Mod.  Lib. 
ed.  1937)   (J.  Madison). 

M 1  Records,  supra  note  30,  at  66,  83,  90,  96, 
101,  113,  119,  152,  425;  2  id.  35-36,  101,  278, 
513,  632,  640.  In  Virginia  Patrick  Henry  said, 
"Tour  President  may  easily  become  a  king." 
3  J.  Elliot,  Debates  in  the  Several  State 
Conventions  on  the  Adoption  or  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  68  (2d  ed.  1836).  See  id. 
80;  4  id.  311.  See  also  notes  42,  72,  84  infra; 
text  accompanying  note  63  infra. 

'■The  Federalist  No.  61,  at  338  (Mod.  Lib. 
ed.  1937)  (J.  Madison).  See  also  Madison's 
explanation  of  the  limited  nature  of  the 
President's  war-making  power,  notes  75-76 
infra.  Justice  Brandels  referred  to  the  deep- 
seated  conviction  of  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can people  that  they  "must  look  to  repre- 
sentative assemblies  for  the  protection  of 
their  liberties."  Myers  v.  United  States,  272 
U.S.  52.  294-95  (1926)  (dissenting  opinion). 

"  Note  31  supra. 

*  Records,  supra  note  30,  at  65. 
•"B.  CoBWiN,  supra  note  26,  at  11. 
"  1  Records,  supra  note  30,  at  66. 
"id.  66-67   (emphasis  added). 

*•  King's  notes  recorded:  "Mad:  agrees  with. 
Wilson  In  his  definition  \sic]  of  executive 
powers  .  .  .  [they]  do  not  include  the  Rights 
of  war  &  peace  &  c.  but  the  powers  shd.  be 
confined  and  defined — If  large  we  shall  have 
the  Evils  of  elective  Monturchlee.  .  .  ."  Id.  70. 

"2  J.  Elliot,  supra  note  36,  at  128;  4  id. 
107.  For  the  governors'  powers,  see  note  30 
stpra. 

"  3  J.  Elliott,  supra  note  36,  at  201. 

"3  id.  512-13  (emphasis  In  original). 

"4  Id.  106,  136. 

"S  Records,  supra  note  30,  at  111. 

"4  J.  Elliot,  supra  note  36,  at  268. 


■o/d.  120.  "Fear  of  a  return  of  Executive 
authority  like  that  exercised  by  the  Royal 
Governors  or  by  the  King  had  been  ever 
present  in  the  States  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution."  C.  Wabben,  The  Making  or 
THE  Constitution  173  (1947) .  Warren  wrote: 

It  is  probable  that  Madison  and  Randolph 
In  preparing  the  Virginia  Plan  had  in  mind 
the  conception  of  Executive  p>ower  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  set  forth  In  his  Draft 
of  a  Fundamental  Constitution  for  Virginia 
In  1783,  as  follovre:  "By  Executive  power,  we 
mean  no  reference  to  thoee  powers  exercised 
under  our  former  government  by  the  Crown 
as  its  prerogative,  nor  that  these  shall  be  the 
standard  of  what  may  or  may  not  be  deemed 
the  rlghtfvU  powers  of  the  Governor.  We 
give  them  those  powers  only,  which  are  nec- 
essary to  execute  the  laws." 
Id.  177. 

•1  Rostow,  supra  note  3,  at  847.  For  Madi- 
son, see  text  accompanying  notes  75-76  infra. 

»»  The  Federalist  No.  67,  at  436  (Mod.  Lib. 
ed.  1937)   (A.  HamUton). 

"  The  Federalist  No.  69,  at  448  (Mod.  Lib. 
ed.  1937)  (A.  Hamilton),  quoted  at  text  ac- 
companying note  71  infra. 

"The  Federalist  No.  71,  at  468  (Mod.  Lib. 
ed.  1937)    (A.  HamUton). 

"The  Pederallst  No.  77,  at  501  (Mod.  Lib. 
ed.  1937)  (A.  HamUton)  (emphasis  added). 
In  the  First  Congress,  Thomas  Hartley  com- 
mented that  the  President's  "powers,  taken 
together,  are  not  very  numerous."  1  Annals 
OF  Cong.  482  (1789).  (2d  ed.  1836,  print  bear- 
ing running-title  "History  of  Congress") 

^See  text  accompanying  note  71  infra. 

""Rostow,  supra  note  3,  at  841. 

»« See  note  30  supra.  Bagehot  said  that  the 
Framers  "shrank  from  placing  sovereign  pow- 
ers anywhere.  They  feared  it  would  generate 
tyranny;  George  III  had  been  a  tyrant  to 
them,  and  come  what  might,  they  would  not 
make  a  George  m."  W.  Bagehot,  The  Eng- 
lish Constitution  218  (1964).  "Prom  the 
American  Revolution  we  Inherited  a  stub- 
bom  distrust  of  committing  power  to  the 
executive."  J.W.  Hurst,  The  LEGrriMACY  of 
THE  Business  Corporation  40   (1970). 

"■  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer, 
343  VS.  579,  642  (1952)  (Jackson,  J.,  con- 
curring). 

•"Text  accompanying  notes  75-76,  84-85 
infra. 

» McCloskey,  Introduction  to  J.  Wilson, 
supra  note  29,  at  2. 

«*  2  J.  Elliot,  supra  note  36,  at  628. 

•*  1  J.  Wilson,  supra  note  29.  at  433  (em- 
phasis added) .  The  several  powers  are  set  out 
In  U.S.  Const,  art.  I,  §  8. 

«♦  See  note  93  infra. 

"» 1  J.  Wilson,  supra  note  29,  at  440.  In  the 
Virginia  ratification  convention  George  Ma- 
son "admitted  the  propriety  of  his  (the  Pres- 
ident's] being  commander-in-chief,  so  far  as 
to  give  orders  and  have  a  general  superln- 
tendency;  but  he  thought  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  let  him  command  In  person."  3  J. 
Elliot,  supra  note  36,  at  496.  See  also  the 
New  Jersey  Plan,  discussed  at  text  accom- 
panying note  67  infra. 

•"  24  Journals  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress 1774-1789,  at  242-43  (1937).  Distrust 
of  executive  power,  of  executive  war-making 
propensities,  see  text  accompanying  notes 
29-30,  36,  50,  52-66  supra,  makes  it  altogether 
unlikely  that  the  Framers  meant  to  enlarge 
those  powers  beyond  the  conduct  of  opera- 
tions once  war  was  commenced  by  Congress 
or  enemy  invasion,  as  HamUton  confirms. 
See  text  accompanying  notes  69,  71,  144  infra, 
and  note  92  infra. 

"Article  vn  of  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
stitution of  1780  provides  that  the  Governor 
shall  be  "commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy"  with  power  to  "repel,  resist,  expel" 
those  who  attempt  the  Invasion  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  entrusts  him  "with  all  these 
and  other  powers  incident  to  the  offices  of 
captain-general  and  commander-in-chief, 
and  admiral,  to  be  exercised  agreeably  to  the 


rules  and  regulations  of  the  constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  land  and  not  otherwise."  1  B. 
PooRE,  supra  note  30,  at  965-66.  For  shnUar 
provisions  adopted  by  other  states  see  id. 
276  (Delaware),  and  2  id.  1288  (New  Hamp- 
shire). 

HamUton  stated  in  The  Federalist  No.  69, 
at  449  (Mod.  Lib.  ed.  1937)  :  "[T)he  constitu- 
tions of  several  of  the  States  expressly  declare 
their  governors  to  be  commanders-in-chief 
.  .  .  and  it  may  well  be  a  question,  whether 
those  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts 
in  particular,  do  not.  In  this  instance,  con- 
fer larger  powers  upon  their  respective  gov- 
ernors, than  could  be  claimed  by  a  President 
of  the  United  States." 

•«  1  Records,  supra  note  30,  at  244.  The  Vir- 
ginia Plan  contained  no  express  provision  on 
the  subject,  incorporating  "the  Legislative 
Rights  vested  in  Congress  by  the  Confedera- 
tion." Id.  21.  In  North  Carolina.  Robert  MUl- 
er  demanded  that  "Congress  ought  to  have 
power  to  direct  the  motions  of  the  army."  4 
J.  Elliot.  s«pro  note  36,  at  114. 

"»  1  Records,  supra  note  30,  at  292. 

™  Corwln  said  of  The  Federalist  Number 
78:  "It  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that 
Hamilton  was  here,  as  at  other  points,  en- 
deavoring to  reproduce  the  matured  con- 
clusions of  the  Convention  Itself."  E.  Cor- 
win, The  Doctrine  of  Judicial  Review  44 
(1914) .  For  example,  Richard  Spalght.  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Federal  Convention,  said  In  the 
North  Carolina  ratification  convention  that 
he  "was  surprised  that  any  objection  should 
be  made  to -giving  the  command  at  the  army 
to  one  man;  that  it  was  very  well  known  that 
the  direction  of  an  army  could  not  be  proper- 
ly exercised  by  a  numerous  body  of  men."  4 
J.  Elliot,  supra  note  36,  at  114-15  (emphasis 
added) .  Lofgren  concludes  that  "the  evidence 
indicates"  that  the  HamUtonlan  view  with 
respect  to  "  "the  President's  authority  as  com- 
mander-in-chief .  .  .  accorded  weU  with  that 
of  his  contemporaries  In  the  state  debates." 
Lofgren,  War-Making  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion: The  Original  Understanding,  81  Yale 
L.J.  762.  687  (1972). 

"  The  Federalist  No.  69.  at  448  (Mod.  Lib. 
ed.  1937)   (A.  HamUton). 

■^The  Federalist  No.  67.  at  436  (Mod.  Lib. 
ed.  1937)  (A.  HamUton).  Referring  to  the 
proposal  to  vest  appointive  power  In  the 
President.  John  Rutledge  said  In  the  Federal 
Convention,  "The  people  will  think  we  are 
leaning  too  much  towards  Monarchy."  1  Rec- 
ords, supra  note  30,  at  119. 

"  E.  Corwin,  supra  note  26.  at  276. 

"•Fleming  v.  Page,  50  U.S.  (9  How.)  603. 
615  (1860).  UntU  1850,  said  Corwln,  the  com- 
mander In  chief  clause  "was  stUl  .  .  .  the 
forgotten  clause  of  the  constitution."  E.  Cor- 
win, Total  War  and  the  Constitution  15 
(1947).  So  It  appeared  to  President  Buchan- 
an, as  is  disclosed  by  his  message  of  Decem- 
ber, 1859:  "after  Congress  shall  have  declared 
war  and  provided  the  force  necessary  to  carry 
it  on,  the  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief 
.  .  .  can  alone  employ  this  force  in  making 
war  against  the  enemy."  5  Messages  and 
Papers  of  the  PREsroENTS  1789-1897.  at  569 
(J.  Richardson  ed.  1907)  [hereinafter  cited 
as  Messages].  "Without  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress." Buchanan  continued,  "the  President 
can  not  fire  a  hostile  gun  in  any  case  except 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  an  enemy."  Id.  570. 

"6  J.  Madison,  Letters  of  Helvidius,  in 
WamNGS  138.  174  (G.  Hunt  ed.  1906). 

'•  Id.  148.  See  also  text  accompanying  note 
138  infra. 

~  H.  CoMMAGER,  Documents  of  American 
History  113  (7th  ed.  1963). 

''*  1  Records,  supra  note  30,  at  21,  243. 

^Note  42  supra.  Article  26  of  the  South 
Carolina  Constitution  of  1776  carefully 
spelled  out  that  the  governor  "and  com- 
mander-in-chief shall  have  no  power  to  make 
war  or  peace,  or  enter  into  any  final  treaty, 
without  the  consent  of  the  general  assem- 
bly. .  .  .'■  B.  PooRE,  supra  note  30.  at  1619. 
See  also  J.  Wilson,  supra  note  29.  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  war  power  is  legislative. 
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">  2  Records,  supra  note  30,  at  182. 

*"■  C.  WAHarN,  The  Making  or  the  Consti- 
TonoN  389  (1928). 

"  2  Records,  supra  note  30,  at  318. 

» 1  <d.  292. 

•'2  <d.  318.  Butler  later  explained  to  the 
8  sutli  Carolina  legislature  that  the  grant  cf 
tlie  power  to  "coake  war"  to  the  President 
"  vas  objected  to,  as  throwing  Into  his  hands 
t  le  Influence  of  a  monarch,  having  an  oppor- 
fr  mlty  of  Involving  his  country  In  a  war.  .  . 

J.  Eluot,  supra  note  36,  at  203. 

■2  RxcoROS,  supra  note  30,  at  318-19. 

"  Id.  at  318.  The  State  Department  distorts 
tils  Interchange:  "(I]t  was  suggested  that 
tie  Senate  might  be  a  bettter  repository. 
K  :adlson  and  Oerry  then  moved  to  substitute 
't  >  declare  war*  for  'to  make  war,'  'leaving  to 
t]  le  Executive  the  i>ower  to  repel  sudden  at- 
ti  cks.'  It  was  objected  that  this  might  make 
It  too  easy  for  the  Executive  to  Involve  the 
nitlon  In  war,  but  the  motion  carried  with 
b  It  one  dissenting  vote."  Orrvct  or  the  Le- 
0  iL  Advisor,  VS.  DkpT  or  State,  the  Lecal- 
n  r  or  thx  VnrccKD  Stars  Participation  in 
THE  DKTXNaB  OF  VIST  NAM,  reprinted  in  75 
■Ju,E  L.J.  1086,  1101  (1966)  (hereinafter 
cited  as  Lxcai.  Advisor's  Memo).  From  this 
one  might  Infer  that  the  Convention  in- 
t«nded  to  "make  It  too  easy  for  the  Execu- 
tive to  involve  the  nation  In  war";  but  In 
fact  no  objection  was  made  to  the  Madlson- 
G  irry  motion,  which  merely  gave  effect  to  the 
S:  lerman-Mason-Gerry  objections  to  the 
g]  ant  of  war-making  power  to  the  President, 
eicept  to  "repel  sudden  attacks."  See  Wor- 
n  uth,  The  Vietnam  War:  The  President  ver- 
«  a  the  Constitution,  In  2  The  Vietnam  War 

Al  T»  INTERNATIONAI.  LAW  711,  713-17   (R.  PWk 

e<  .  1909). 

"2  Records,  supra  note  30,  at  319.  Story 

m  plains  that  the  role  of  commander  In  chief 

gl  Tee  the  President  "command  ...  of  the 

pi  ibllc  force  ...  to  resist  foreign  invasion 

.  and  the  direction  of  war."  2  J.  Story, 

O  )MMENTAH1ES  ON  THE  CONSTTTDTION  OF  THE 

U  sfiTED  States  i  1491  (6th  ed.  1905 » . 

"  Cf.  Ratner,  The  Coordinated  Warmaking 
Pi  iwer — Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial 
Rules,  44  S.  Cal.  L.  Rev.  461,  402  (1971). 
Clinton  Roealter  concludes  that  "the  Covirt 
hi  a  refused  to  speak  about  the  powers  of  the 
Pi  Bsldent  as  Commander  In  Chief  In  any 
bi  It  the  most  guarded  terms.  .  .  .  The  breath- 
ta  king  estimates  of  their  war  powers  an- 
n(  unced  and  acted  upon  by  Lincoln  and 
R  losevelt  have  earned  no  blessing  under  the 
hinds  of  the  Judiciary."  C.  Rosstter,  The 
Si  tremx  CotniT  and  the  Commander  in 
CiHEF  4-5  (1951).  Since  he  wrote,  the  Court 
g«ve  such  claims  a  decided  setback  in 
Ti  lungstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawver  343 
U  3.579  (1952). 

'E.g..  Power  to  Commit  Forces,  supra  note 
3.  at  1773:  8.  Rep.  No.  797,  90th  Cong.  1st 
Sess.  8  (1967). 

"  Ratner,  supra  note  88,  at  467. 

"  Text  accompanying  note  79  supra. 

"  In  the  Convention  Hamilton  stated  that 
th  s  "Executive  ought  to  have  '  but  little 
pc  wer."  He  proposed  that  the  Senate  should 
"h  ave  the  sole  power  of  declaring  war"  and 
thit  the  Executive  should  "have  the  direc- 
ts n  of  war  when  authorized  or  begun."  1 
Ri  CORDS,  supra  note  30,  at  290,  292.  Be  It 
re:  aembered  that  the  Massachusetts  Constl- 
tu  ;lon.  which  expressly  authorized  the  com- 
m  inder  in  chief  to  "repel,  resist,  (and]  expel" 
thjse  who  attempted  invasion  of  the  Com- 
munwealth  (thereby  implying  that  this  was 
net  an  inherent  power  of  the  commander), 
mi  ide  the  exercise  of  that  power  subject  "to 
th  i  laws  of  the  land  and  not  otherwise."  Note 
67  supra.  And  Hamilton  explained  that  the 
po  vers  of  tl^e  Massachusetts  commander  were 
"li  rger  .  .  .  than  could  be  claimed  by  the 
Pr  »ldent."  Id. 

'  •  In  the  North  Carolina  convention,  James 
In  dell  stated.  "The  President  has  not  the 
pover  of  declaring  war  by  his  own  author- 
ity ...  Thoee  powers  are  vested  In  other 
lia  Ids.  The  power  of  declaring  war  is  expressly 


given  to  Congress  .  ..."  4  J.  Elliot,  supra 
note  36,  at  107-08.  Charles  Plnckney  said  in 
South  Carolina  that  "the  President's  powers 
did  not  permit  him  to  declare  war."  Id.  287. 
These  men  did  not  contemplate  that  he  could 
Independently  make  war,  leaving  to  Congress 
the  empty  formality  of  then  "declaring"  war. 
■^  After  adoption  of  the  Madlson-Oeiry 
motion.  Pierce  Butler  "moved  to  give  the 
Legislature  power  of  peace,  as  they  were  to 
have  that  of  war."  2  Records,  supra  note  30, 
at  319.  His  motion  was  adopted  without  ob- 
jection, suggesting  an  understanding  that  the 
power  of  making  war,  except  for  "conduct"  of 
the  war,  remained  in  Congress. 

o«  Speaking  of  the  need  to  "provide  for  the 
common  defence."  which  by  article  I.  i  8(1) 
is  vested  in  Congress,  Wilson  said,  "Defence 
presupposes  an  attack  .  .  .  We  all  know  .  . 
the  Instruments  necessary  for  defense  when 
such  an  attack  Is  made,"  and  then  went  on 
to  list  the  powers  conferred  up>on  Congress. 
1  J.  Wilson,  supra  note  29,  at  433.  This  pre- 
cludes an  inference  that  the  power  to  "repel 
sudden  attack"  was  vested  In  the  President 
ab  initio,  but  rather  as  a  result  of  ratification 
of  the  Madlson-Oerry  motion.  So  too.  Chan- 
cellor R.  R.  Livingston,  in  the  New  York  rat- 
ification convention,  met  objections  that  the 
Continental  Congress  did  not  have  "the  same 
powers"  as  the  proposed  Congress  with  the 
reply.  "They  have  the  very  same  .  .  .  [In- 
cluding] the  [excliislve]  power  of  making 
war."  2  J.  Elliot,  supra  note  36,  at  278. 

"•  Cf.  Statement  of  Justice  Jackson  in 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer, 
343  VB.  679,  644  (1952)  (concurring  opinion) . 
Governor  Randolph,  a  Framer,  told  the  Vir- 
ginia ratification  convention  that  "With  re- 
spect to  a  standing  army,  I  believe  there  was 
not  a  member  In  the  federal  convention  who 
did  not  feel  indignation  at  such  an  institu- 
tion. ...  In  order  to  .  .  .  exclude  the  dan- 
gers of  a  stEuidlng  army,  the  general  de- 
fense ...  Is  left  to  the  mUltla.  ..."  3 
Records,  supra  note  30,  at  319.  Cf  2  id.  330 
(statements  of  L.  Martin  and  E.  Gerry).  See 
also  id.  326  (statement  of  G.  Mason). 
"'  Rostow,  supra  note  3.  850-51. 
•«  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer, 
343  U.S.  579,  604  (1952)  (concurring  opinion) . 
»  As  a  delegate  to  the  Federal  Convention, 
Hamilton  may  be  thought  to  have  had  a 
grasp  of  the  Convention's  understanding  of 
"International  law."  In  his  attack  on  Jef- 
ferson's restrained  response  to  attacks  by 
Tripoli  pirates,  Hamilton  stated,  "It  belongs 
to  Congress  only,  to  go  to  war.  But  when  a 
foreign  nation  declares  or  openly  and 
avowedly  makes  war  upon  the  United 
States  .  .  .  any  declaration  on  the  part  of 
Congress  Is  .  .  .  unnecessary."  8  A.  Hamil- 
ton, Letter  No.  1  of  "Lucius  Crassus,"  in 
Works  249-50  (H.  Lodge  ed.  1904)  (emphasis 
added). 

"What  the  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
suggests,"  states  Lofgren,  supra  note  70.  at" 
688,  is  that  that  Pounders  "conceived  of  the 
President's  war-making  role  In  exceptionally 
narrow  terms."  He  concludes  that  "Congress' 
power  'to  declare  War'  was  not  understood 
In  a  narrow  technical  sense  but  rather  as 
meaning  the  power  to  commence  war,  wheth- 
er declared  or  not."  Id.  699. 

The  Lofgren  article  came  to  me  as  this 
Article  was  being  readied  for  press;  it  is  solely 
devoted  to  the  "original  intention"  and  rep- 
resents the  most  thoroughgoing  discussion  of 
that  matter.  My  conclusions,  after  having  in- 
dependently gone  over  much  of  the  same 
material,  coincide  with  his. 

'•"S.  Rep.  No.  606.  92d  Cong..  2d  Sess.  4 
(1972).  Professor  Richard  B.  Morris  also 
states  that  "the  war-making  power  of  the 
President  was  little  more  than  the  power  to 
defend  against  imminent  invasion  when 
Congress  was  not  in  session."  Id.  15. 
'"^H.  COMMAGER.  supra  note  77.  at  112. 
1"  TTie  Committee  of  Detail  recommended 
that  no  state  should,  without  consent  of 
Congress  "engage  in  any  War,  unless  it  shall 
be  actually  Invaded  by  Enemies,  or  the  Dan- 
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ger  of  Invasion  be  so  Imminent,  as  not  to 
admit  of  a  DeUy.  untU  the  Legislature  of  the 
United  States  can  be  consulted."  2  Records 
supro  note  30  at  169. 

»"  The  explanation.  In  part,  may  be  histori- 
cal  reluctance  to  permit  executive  deploy, 
ment  of  troops  outside  the  country.  In  i7oi 
an  act  provided  that  "Englishmen  were  not 
to  be  involved  by  a  foreign  king  In  war  for 
the  defence  of  territory  not  belonging  to  the 
English  crown.  Henceforth  WUllam  was  scni- 
pulously  careful  to  consult  Parliament  at 
every  point."  C.  Hill,  Thx  Century  of  Revo- 
lution 1603-1714,  at  278  (1961) .  The  Massa- 
chusetts Constitution  of  1780,  article  VII, 
provided  that  the  governor  should  not  march 
Inhabitants  "out  of  the  limits"  of  the  Com- 
monwealth without  their  consent  or  "the 
consent  of  the  general  court  (legislature)." 
1  B.  PooRE,  supra  note  30,  at  966.  Lofgren, 
supra  note  70,  at  683,  states  that  the  presence 
of  the  state  invasion  provision  "in  the  Con- 
stitution at  least  further  suggests  that  Amer- 
icans of  that  day  need  not  have  envisaged 
that  the  President  as  Commander  in  Chief 
would  have  an  especially  broad  role  in  repel- 
ling sudden  attack." 

'•"  R.  Berger,  supra  note  33,  at  260-62 
'»  25  U.S.  (12  Wheat.)  19  (1827). 
">"  McDougal  &  Lans,  Treaties  arid  Ccmgrea- 
sional-Executive  or  Presidential  Agreements: 
Interchangeable  Instruments  of  National  Pol- 
icy: II,  54  Yale  L.J.  534.  612-13  (1945). 

""For  Professor  Rostow.  Mott  Involved 
"the  President's  power  to  call  out  the  militia 
whenever  he  deems  it  desirable  to  do  so." 
Rostow,  supra  note  3.  at  890.  The  Act  con- 
ferred no  such  carte  blanche. 
"»  25  U.S.  (12  Wheat.)  at  30. 
i«»  My  analysis  leads  me  to  dissent  from  the 
statement  In  the  War  Powers  Report,  S.  Rep. 
No.  606.  92d  Congress..  2d  Sess.  4  (1972) ,  that 
the  authorizations  contained  in  S  3  of  the  War 
Powers  Bill  to  repel  attacks  on  the  United 
States  and  to  forestall  imminent  danger  of 
such  an  attack  "are  recognized  to  be  author- 
ity which  the  President  enjoys  in  his  inde- 
pendent Constitutional  office  as  President/ 
Commander-in-Chief." 

""  For  the  Act  of  1839,  see  text  accompany- 
ing note  124  infra. 

"'S.  2956,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  §  3(1)  (1972). 
»"381  U.S.  1  (1966). 
>"299  US.  304  (1936). 

>»  381  U.S.  1.  17  (1966) ;  Rostow.  supra  note 
3.  at  888-89.  The  analogical  leap  from  the 
relatively  Innocuous  delegation  of  authority 
to  embargo  arms  to  the  belligerents  In  the 
Gran  Chaco  (South  America)  war — the  issue 
in  CurtUs-Wright—to  the  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  propel  the  nation  into  an  interna- 
tional holocaust  cannot  t>e  lightly  made. 
Wormuth.  supra  note  86,  at  789.  underlines 
the  quite  different,  considerations  that  come 
into  play. 

'"Wormuth,  supra  note  86,  at  780-99; 
Wormuth,  The  Nixon  Theory  of  the  War 
Power:  A  Critique,  60  Cauf.  L.  Rev.  023, 
092-97  (1972). 

>"  Wormuth,  supra  note  86,  at  792. 
'"  Wormuth,  The  Nixon  Theory  of  the  War 
Power:  A  Critique,  60  Calif.  L.  Rev,  623,  695 
(1972). 
"« Wormuth,  supra  note  80,  at  796. 
"»/d. 

""Wormuth.  supra  note  117,  at  694.  For  a 
discussion  of  Curtiss- Wright,  see  text  accom- 
panying notes  264-86  infra. 

^n  U.S.  (4  Wheat.)  316  (1819). 
"^  Id.  at  415. 

™S.  2956,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  {  3   (1972). 
i«Act  of  March  3,  1839,  ch.  89,  i  1,  5  Stat. 
355. 

i»  Wormuth,  supra  note  86,  at  781;  cf.  id. 
789. 

"•293  U.S.  388  (1936). 
""  Id.  at  416,  Zemel  v.  Rusk  also  stated  th»t 
it  was  not  true  that  "simply  because  a  stat- 
ute deals  with  foreign  relations,  it  can  grant 
the  Executive  totally  unrestricted  freedom  of 
choice."  381  U.S.  at  17. 
"•See  text  accompanying  note  111  supra. 
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^a.  Rep.  No.  606,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  4 
(1972). 

>»  E.g.,  K.  Davis,  Administrative  Law  Text 
32  (3d  ed.  1972) . 

m  When  It  concerns  the  powers  of  the  na- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  those  of  the 
President,  we  need  to  recall  Hamilton's 
words.  In  The  Federalist  Number  23,  respect- 
ing the  "authorities  essential  to  the  common 
defence":  "These  powers  ought  to  exist  with- 
out limitation,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  or  define  the  extent  and  variety  of 
national  exigencies,  or  the  correspondent  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  the  means  which  may  be 
necessary  to  satisfy  them."  The  Federalist 
No.  23.  at  142  (Mod.  Lib.  ed.  1939)  (A.  HamU- 
ton)  (emphasis  added).  Any  application  of 
the  delegation  doctrine  that  would  shackle 
the  nation  must  yield  to  this  necessity. 

lai  Legal  Advisor's  Memo,  supra  note  86,  at 
1101. 

"» Rostow,  supra  note  3,  at  867,  finds  Rat- 
ner's  study  one  of  the  two  "most  Judicious" 
In  the  field.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  com- 
ment on  the  core  of  this  "most  Judicious" 
piece. 

"♦Ratner,  The  Coordinated  Warmaking 
Power — Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
Roles,  44  S.  Cal.  L.  Rev.  461,  467  (1971). 
quoted  in  Rostow.  supra  note  3.  at  866. 

•»  Nevertheless  Rostow,  supra  note  3,  at 
886,  is  critical  of  those  who  "discover  the 
source  of  their  rule  in  what  they  regard  as 
the  original  Intent  of  the  men  who  gave 
Congress  the  power  'to  declare  war,'  despite 
182  years  of  opinion  and  practice  to  the  con- 
trary." 

"•  Id.  887-92.  According  to  Rostow.  id.  836, 
843,  the  Javits  Bill  "would  permit  a  plenipo- 
tentiary Congress  to  dominate  the  Presidency 
(and  the  courts  as  well)  more  completely 
than  the  House  of  Commons  governs  Eng- 
land .  .  .";  it  "seeks  to  substitute  parlia- 
mentary government  for  the  tripartite  con- 
stitution we  have  so  painfully  forged." 

"^  The  Federalist  No.  48.  at  322  (Mod.  Lib. 
ed.  1937)  (J.  Madison),  quoted  in  Rostow, 
supra  note  3,  at  833.  See  text  accompanying 
notes  31-37  supra. 

"*  6  J.  Madison,  supra  note  76,  at  174  (em- 
phasis partially  added) .  Cf.  Letter  from  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  to  Secretary  of  War  James 
McHenry,  May  17,  1798,  reprinted  in  10  A 
Hamilton,  Works  281  (H.  Lodge  ed.  1904), 
quoted  in  note  209  infra. 

"•Rostow,  supra  note  3,  at  833. 

i«See  note  131  supra. 

i^See  text  accompanying  notes  62-66,  69- 
71  supra. 

I"  See  note  92  supra. 

'"For  Hamilton's  later  expansive  reading 
of  executive  power  in  the  realm  of  foreign 
relations,  see  E.  Corwin.  supra  note  26,  at 
217-18.  It  needs  to  be  viewed  In  the  light  of 
his  proposal  in  the  Convention  of  a  perma- 
nent body  of  the  "rich  and  well  bom"  to 
"check  the  imprudence  of  democracy  .  .  . 
their  turbulent  and  uncontrolUng  disposi- 
tion." 1  Records,  supra  note  30,  at  290,  299. 
The  patrician  Henry  Adams  stated  that 
"Hamilton  considered  democracy  a  fatal 
curse,  and  meant  to  stop  its  progress."  See 
E.  Samuels.  Henry  Adams,  The  Middle 
Years  68  (1965).  He  would  therefore  prefer 
to  concentrate  power  In  the  executive  and 
to  short-circuit  the  democratic  process 
which  contemplated  congressional  debate. 
His  views  found  no  favor  with  the  Conven- 
tion. 

'"8  A.  Hamilton.  Letter  No.  1  of  "Lucius 
Crassus,"  in  Works  249-50  (H.  Lodge  ed. 
1904)  (emphasis  partially  added).  See  also 
note  209  infra. 

'**  Professor  Rostow  wrings  from  Wor- 
muth's  statement  that  "When  a  foreign 
country  attacks  the  United  States  .  .  .  the 
President  .  .  .  must  .  .  .  wage  the  war,"  a 
concession  of  broad  war  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent, "for  most  Presidential  uses  of  the 
armed  forces"  represent  resistance  to  "the 
hostile   act   of  another  state    .   .   .   directed 


(igainst  the  security  of  the  United  States." 
Rostow.  supra  note  3.  at  850  n.28  (emphasU 
added) .  But  It  Is  precisely  this  difference  be- 
tween an  attack  on  the  United  States  and 
acts  which  are  deemed  by  the  President  to 
menace  "the  security  of  the  United  States" 
upon  which  the  whole  debate  hinges. 

"•Rostow,  supra  note  3,  at  844.  McDougal 
and  Lans  rely  on  this  Marshall  statement  for 
an  "adaptive  or  Instrumental"  theory,  which 
"treats  the  Constitution  as  an  'Instrument 
of  government'  rather  than  as  a  mere  'text 
for  Interpretation.'  This  theory  received  its 
classic  statement  in  Chief  Justice  Marshall's 
reminder  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland.  .  .  ." 
McDougal  &  Lans,  Treaties  and  Congres- 
sional-Executive or  Presidential  Agreements: 
Interchangeable  Instruments  of  National 
Policy,  bi  Yale  L.J.  181,  213  (1946) .  Marshall's 
McCulU>':h  dictum  had  been  Invoked  for  the 
theory  of  "adaptive  interpretation"  in  1926 
by  Corwin  In  Judicial  Review  in  Action,  74  U. 
Pa.  L.  Rev.  639,  658-59   (1926). 

M'  Legal  Advisor's  Memo,  supra  note  86.  at 
1101. 

'**  In  Youngstown.  Justice  Jackson  said: 

"The  appeal  .  .  .  that  we  declare  the  ex- 
istence of  inherent  powers  ex  necessitate  to 
meet  an  emergency  asks  us  to  do  what  many 
think  would  be  wise,  although  it  Is  something 
the  forefathers  omitted.  They  knew  what 
emergencies  were,  knew  the  pressures  they 
engender  for  authoritative  action,  knew.  too. 
how  they  afford  a  ready  pretext  for  usurpa- 
tion. .  .  .  Aside  from  suspension  of  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  time  of 
rebellion  or  invasion  .  .  .  they  made  no  pro- 
vision for  exercise  of  extraordinary  authority 
because  of  a  crisis.  I  do  not  think  we  right- 
fully may  so  amend  their  work." 
343  U.S.  at  579.  649-50  (concurring  opinion) . 
Etoiergency  powers.  Jackson  continued,  "are 
consistent  with  free  government  only  when 
their  control  Is  lodged  elsewhere  than  m 
the  Executive  who  exercises  them.  That  Is 
the  safeguard  that  would  be  nvilllfied  by 
our  adoption  of  the  "inherent  powers'  for- 
mula." Id.  at  652. 

The  "emergency  power"  had  been  strongly 
advocated  by  Justice  Clark,  id.  at  660-62 
(concurring  opinion),  but  Justice  Douglas 
also  rejected  It,  saying  the  fact  that  speed 
was  essential  "does  not  mean  that  the  Presi- 
dent, rather  than  the  Congress,  had  the 
constitutional  authority  to  act."  Id.  at  629. 

>«17  U.S.  (4  Wheat.)  316.  415-16  (1819) 
(emphasis  partially  added),  quoted  in  Ros- 
tow, supra  note  3,  at  891. 

'»  John  Marshall's  Defense  or  McCulloch 
V.  Maryland  (G.  Gunther  ed.  1969) . 

"a  Id.  185  (emphasis  added) . 

'"/d.  182,  184. 

^Ud.92:  see  id.  186. 

'5*  Id.  168.  "In  no  single  instance  does  the 
court  admit  the  unlimited  power  of  congress 
to  adopt  any  means  whatever  . . . ."  Id.  186. 
Marshall  emphasized  that  "in  all  the  reason- 
ing on  the  word  'necessary,'  the  court  does 
not.  in  a  single  instance,  claim  the  aid  of  a 
'latltudlnous.'  or  'liberal'  construction  .  .  .  ." 
Id.  92. 

isr-'It  is  not  pretended."  said  Marshall, 
"that  this  right  of  selection  may  be  fraudu- 
lently used  to  the  destruction  of  the  fair  land 
marks  of  the  constitution"  Id.  173. 

iM/d.  20-21. 

'^  4  J.  Elliot,  supra  note  36,  at  446. 

■"9  J.  Madison,  supra  note  76,  at  191,  372. 

iM  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer, 
343  U.S.  679,  610-11  (1962)  (conciUTlng 
opinion),  quoted  in  Rostow,  supra  note  3, 
at  843. 

••o  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer, 
343  U.S.  679,  596  (1962)  (concurring  opinion) . 

"'  Id.  at  597-98. 

»» /d.  at  602. 

'"6U.S.  (ICranch)  137(1803). 

><»  19  U.S.  (0  Wheat.)  264,  399-400  (1821). 

»« Id.  at  399-400. 

'•■  John  Marshall's  Defense  of  "cCuUoch 


V.  Maryland  209  (O.  Oimther  ed.  1969)  (em- 
phasis added ) . 

"'To  still  fears  of  usurpation,  James  Ire- 
dell, leader  In  the  fight  for  ratification  in 
North  Carolina,  and  later  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  said,  "If  Congress,  under 
pretence  of  executing  one  power,  should.  In 
fact,  usurp  another,  they  will  violate  the 
Constitution."  4  J  Elliott,  supra  note  36,  at 
179. 

"*  See  text  accompanying  notes  132-34 
supra. 

'*  McDougal  &  Lans.  supra  note  146.  at  291. 

'-•/d.  212. 

'^  Id.  291.  Compare  their  comment,  "The 
phrase  'treaty  of  peace."  when  bereft  of  the 
relflcation  which  makes  It  some  mysterious, 
special  kind  of  an  agreement"  excluded  from 
the  scope  of  solo  presidential  agreements,  id. 
286.  xcith  events  In  the  Convention.  Madison 
moved  to  "except  treaties  cf  peace"  from  the 
two-thirds  concurrence  provision.  Gen^  ob- 
jected that  treaties  of  peace  were  of  special 
importance;  and  Hugh  Williamson  stated. 
"Treaties  of  peace  should  be  guarded  at  least 
by  requiring  the  same  concurrence  as  In  other 
Tteatles."  2  Records,  sujra  note  30.  at  540-41. 
The  proposed  exception  was  rejected.  For  the 
Framers  a  treaty  cf  peace  was  unmistakably 
a  "special  kind  of  agreement,"  fcr  rear;ons 
which  were  not  at  all  "mysterious  " 

'■-'Monaghan,  Presidential  War-Making  50 
B.UX.  Rev.  19.  31  (1970):  "A  practice  so 
deeply  embedded  in  our  governmental  struc- 
ture should  be  treated  as  decisive  of  the  con- 
stitutional Issue."  "|H|lstory  has  legitimated 
the  practice  cf  presidential  war-making  "  Id. 
29.  For  similar  views,  see  Ratner.  supra  note 
88.  at  467;  cf.  Revely.  supra  note  3  at  1250-57. 

i^For  a  collection  of  authorities  see  Rat- 
ner, supra  note  88,  at  482-83. 

'"'In  Youngstown,  Jtistice  Douglas  wrote. 
"If  we  sanctioned  the  present  exercise  of 
power  by  the  President,  we  would  be  expand- 
ing Article  II  of  the  Constitution  and  rewrit- 
ing It  to  suit  the  political  conveniences  of 
the  present  emergency."  343  U.S.  at  632  (con- 
curring option),  Cf.  note  notes  83  &  148 
supra. 

'^McDougal  &  Lans,  supra  note  146.  at 
212.  In  their  defense  of  "executive  agree- 
ments," they  further  stated,  "(w]hether 
these  powers  are  based  on  interpretation  of 
the  language  of  the  Constitution  or  on  usage 
is.  strictly,  a  matter  of  concern  only  for 
rhetoricians  .  .  ."Id.  239  no.  104. 

'■•2  a.  McRee,  Life  and  Correspondence 
OF  James  Iredell  146  (1857).  See  also  Berger. 
supra  note  33.  at  13-14. 

'"McDougal  &  Lans,  supra  note  146.  at  216 
(emphasis  added).  They  also  state  that  "In 
preferring  to  alter  the  Constitution  by  in- 
formal adaptation,  the  American  people  have 
also  been  motivated  by  a  wise  realization  of 
the  inevitable  transiency  of  political  ar- 
rangements." Id.  294    (emphasis  added). 

IT'  "The  principal  enzymes  of  changes  have 
been  the  emergence  of  a  more  democratic 
philosophy  of  government,  leading  to  replace- 
ment of  some  of  the  patrician  institutions 
devised  by  the  statesmen  of  1787  .  .  ."  Id.  292. 
McDougai  and  Lans  were  attacking  the  power 
of  a  senate  minority  to  thwart  a  foreign  pol- 
icy favored  by  the  nation,  exemplified  by 
Senate  rejection  of  Wilson's  Versailles  Treaty. 
Alas  for  result-oriented  Jurisprudence:  an 
even  less  democratic  process  has  been  sub- 
stituted—executive agreements  kept  secret 
from  the  Senate,  foreign  policy  fashioned  by 
a  behind-the-scenes  elitist  conclave  which 
a  recent  critic,  R.  J.  Bamet,  charges,  is  not 
accountable  either  to  the  people  or  to  Con- 
gress. R.  Barnet,  Roots  or  the  War  (1972). 
McDougal  and  Lans  have  themselves  made 
the  fitting  comment:  "(U)ntll  we  are  fur- 
nished with  the  formula  for  the  selection  of 
the  elite,  we  are  entitled  to  doubt  that  the 
minority  has  any  unique  monopoly  of  wis- 
dom. Oovemment  by  a  self -designated  elite — 
like  that  of  benevolent  desi>otlsm  or  of 
Plato's  philosopher  kings — may  be  a  good 
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foim  of  government  for  some  people,  but 
It  la  not  the  American  way."  McDougal  Sc 
Laps,  ntpra  note  106,  at  677-78. 

Reveley,  supra  note  3,  at  1256  n.31,  1293. 

See  text  accompanying  note  19  supra. 

Batner,  supra  note  88,  at  467. 

The  Pounders  fully  understood  the  diffi- 
culties of  amendment.  Thus  Patrick  Henry 
ar(  ued  in  the  Virginia  ratification  conven- 
tloQ,  "[FJour  of  the  smallest  states,  that  do 
no  ;  collectively  contain  one  tenth  part  of  the 
po  >ulatlon  .  .  .  may  obstruct  the  most  salu- 
tai  y  and  necessary  amendments."  3  J.  Elliot, 
«u;  wo  note  36,  at  49.  But  the  prevailing  view 
wa  3  expressed  In  the  North  Carolina  conven- 
tlo  n  by  James  Iredell ;  the  Constitution  "can 
be  altered  with  as  much  regularity,  and  as 
lit  le  confusion,  as  any  act  of  Assembly:  not, 
ln(  eed,  quite  so  easily,  which  would  be  ex- 
tre  tnely  Impolitic  ...  so  that  alterations  can 
wl'  hout  difficulty  be  made,  agreeable  to  the 
ge:  leral  sense  of  the  people."  4  id.  177.  Charles 
Ja)  vis  said  In  Massachusetts,  "we  shall  have 
this  article  an  adequate  provision  for  all 

purposes  of  political  reformation."  2  id. 
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"When,  as  has  proved  to  be  the  case  In 

of  the  American  states,  the  process  of 

is   a   relatively   simple   political 

pr(fblem,  adaptation  frequently  proceeds  by 

of  formal  change:  when,  as  has  proved 

be   the  case  In   the  Federal   Union,  the 

of  amendment  Is  politically  difficult, 

otlier  modes  of  change  have  emerged."  Mc- 

&  Lans.  supra  note  146,  at  293.  Be- 

of  the  "difficulty  of  Its  formal  amend- 

t  process,  alteration  by  usage  has  proved 

&e  the  principal  means  of  modifying  our 

law."  Reveley,  supra  note  3,  at 
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the  First  Congress,  Oerry,  one  of  the 

stated,  "If  It  Is  an  omitted  case, 

attempt  in  the  Legislature  to  supply  the 

will  be  in  fact  an  attempt  to  amend 

Constitution.  But  this  can  only  be  done 

the  way  pointed  out  by  the  fifth  article 

1  hat  Instnunent,  and  an  attempt  to  amend 

any  other  way  may  be  a  high  crime  or 

."  The  people,  he  added, 

directed  a  particular  mode  of  making 

,  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 

dei}art  from.  .  .  .  Such  a  power  would  render 

most  Important  clause  In  the  Constltu- 

nugatory."    1    Annals    of    Cong.    523 

).  Willard  Hurst  remarked  In  oiu"  own 

that    the    Informal    amendment    ap- 

"Is  a  way  of  practically  reading  Artl- 

V  out  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  .  .  . 

Framers)   provided  a  defined,  regular 

for    changing    or    adopting    it." 

CoLTiT    AND   Supreme    Law   74    (E. 

ed.  1954). 

Bostow,  supra  note  3,  at  836.  Secretary 

State   Rogers   likewise    asserts   that    the 

presidential  allocation  of  powers  "should  be 

if  at   all,   only   by  Constitutional 

."  N.Y.  Times,  Mar.  30,  1972,  at 

col.  3. 

6   A.   Hamilton,   Letters   of   "Camillus" 
VoaKs  166  (H.  Lodge  ed.  1904)   (emphasis 
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Notes  151-56,  166  supra  &  accompanying 
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The  executive  branch  clings  to  the  sep- 
lon  of  powers  when  it  claims  a  right  to 
wlt^ihold  information  from  Congress  under 
doctrine   of   'executive   privilege."   See 
Het^ings  on  S.  1125  Before  the  Subcomm.  on 
m  of  Powers  of  the  Senate  Comm. 
the  Judiciary,  92d  Cong.,    1st  Sess.  430, 
(1971)    (remarks  of  Secretary  of  State 
WlUlam  Rogers  and  Assistant  Attorney  Qen- 
WUlUm  Rehnqulst)    f  hereinafter  cited 
learings].  So  too.  Professor  Rostow  re- 
ds Congress  that  it  cannot  fashion  out 
1  he  necessary  and  proper  clause  "a  boot- 
doctrine,    empowering    Congress    to 
I  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
1."  Rostow,  supra  note  3,  at  897.  The 
historical  facts  demonstrate  that  it  is  the 
rather   than   the   Congress,   who 
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seeks  to  "abolish"  the  separation  of  powers, 
to  preempt  powers  granted  exclusively  to 
Congress. 

"•Raid  V.  Covert,  354  U.S.  1,  40  (1957). 

i»  Compare  Professor  Felix  Frankfurter's 
advice  to  President  Franldin  D.  Roosevelt  Ln 
1937 :  "the  Supreme  Court  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  has  distorted  the  power  of 
Judicial  review  Into  a  revision  of  legislative 
policy,  thereby  uB\irplng  powers  belonging  to 
the  Congress."  And  "people  have  been  taught 
to  believe  that  when  the  Supreme  Court 
speaks  it  is  not  they  who  speak  but  the  Con- 
stitution, whereas,  of  course.  In  so  many  vital 
cases.  It  Is  they  who  speak  and  not  the  Con- 
stitution. And  I  verily  believe  that  that  Is 
what  the  country  needs  most  to  understand." 
Roosevelt  and  FRANKruKTER :  Thub  Corbe- 
SPONDKNCE,  1928-1945,  at  383-84  (M.  Freed- 
man  ed.  1967). 

"»35  G.  Washington,  WRrriNos  228-29  (J. 
Fltzpatrick  ed.  1940).  The  Massachusetts 
Constitution  of  1780,  which  was  drafted  by 
John  Adams,  provided  that  the  people  "have 
a  right  to  require  of  their  lawgivers  and 
magistrates  an  exact  and  constant  observ- 
ance" of  the  "fundamental  principles  of  the 
constitution"  which  are  "absolutely  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  advantage  of  liberty  and 
to  maintain  a  free  government."  1  B.  Poork, 
supra  note  30,  at  959. 

"iLbcal  Advisor's  Memo,  supra  note  86 
at  1101,  Wormuth,  supra  note  86,  at  718, 
Justly  states  jf  the  "undeclared  war"  with 
France,  "Thli  is  altogether  false.  The  fact  Is 
that  President  Adams  took  absolutely  no  In- 
dependent action.  Congress  passed  a  series 
of  acts  (cited  by  Wormuth)  which  amounted, 
so  the  Supreme  Court  said,  to  a  declaration 
of  Imperfect  war:  and  Adams  complied  with 
these  statutes."  Bas  v.  Tingy,  4  U.S.  (4  Dall.) 
36  (1800),  amply  confirms  that  Adams  acted 
under  congressional  authorization. 

"»  Wormuth,  supra  note  117,  at  663. 

""D.  AcHESON,  Present  at  the  Creation 
414-15  (1969) .  The  argimaent  had  been  made 
in  1945  by  McDougal  and  Lans,  supra  note 
106,  at  612:  "Now  that  the  technology  of 
war  has  made  it  imperative  in  the  Interests 
of  national  safety  that  aggressors  be  met 
with  the  threat  of  overwhelming  force  be- 
fore they  can  commence  their  own  military 
operations.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  President  possesses  the  authority  to  take 
whatever  action  Is  necessary  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  In  a  threatened 
emergency." 

'"  See  Wormuth.  supra  note  86.  See  also 
Wormuth,  supra  note  117,  at  652-64.  Reveley, 
supra  note  3,  at  1258,  states,  "[ajs  precedent 
for  Vietnam  .  .  .  the  majority  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  uses  of  force  do  not  survive 
close  scrutiny." 

■«■■  See  Mora  v.  McNamara,  389  U.S.  934 
936  (1967)    (Douglas,  J.,  dissenting). 

'"Corwln,  The  Presidents  Power  In  The 
President's  Role  and  Powers  361  (D.  Halght 
&  L.  Johnston  eds,  1965).  Elsewhere  Corwln 
has  written,  "The  vast  proportion  of  the  in- 
cidents .  .  .  comprised  .  .  .  efforts  to  protect 
definite  rights  of  persons  and  property 
against  Impending  violence,  and  were  de- 
fended on  that  ground  as  not  amounting  to 
acts  of  war."  E.  Corwin,  supra  note  74,  at 
146.  See  also  id.  147^8;  Wormuth,  supra  note 
86,  at  742-43.  746-48. 

^  Reveley,  supra  note  3,  at  1258:  Wormuth, 
supra  note  86,  at  742. 

'"Text  accompanying  notes  209-12,  214 
infra. 

'"Perhaps  President  Polk's  dispatch  of 
troops  into  Mexico  In  1846  may  be  deemed  an 
exception,  although  when  hostilities  broke 
out  he  immediately  asked  Congress  for  ap- 
proval: after  bitter  debate  over  his  asser- 
tions that  his  acts  were  "defensive,"  Congress 
declared  war.  Power  to  Commit  Forces,  supra 
note  3,  at  1780.  In  1848,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  a  resolution  In  which  Lin- 
coln Joined,  condemned  Polk's  action.  Wor- 
muth, supra  note  86,  at  726.  See  text  ac- 
companying notes  228-29  infra. 


■"Powell  V.  McOormack,  396  U.S.  486,  646 
(1969),  reminded  us  "That  an  unconstitu- 
tional action  has  been  taken  before  surely 
does  not  render  that  same  action  any  less  un- 
constitutional at  a  later  date." 

"IE.  CoEWiN,  supra  note  26,  at  241,  per- 
haps the  most  influential  20th  century  apol- 
ogist for  enlarged  presidential  powers,  states 
that  the  President  has  gathered  "to  himself 
powers  with  respect  to  war  making  which  ill 
accord  with  the  specific  delegations  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  war-declaring  power  to 
Congress."  Cf.  note  93  supra. 

*»  Reveley,  supra  note  3.  at  1289. 

*«  Cf.  Wormuth,  supra  note  86,  at  762. 

»*  Professor  Blckel  has  said  that  "there 
comes  a  point  when  a  difference  of  degree 
achieves  the  magnitude  of  a  difference  in 
kind."  S.  Rep.  No.  606,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  16 
(1972). 

s^Monaghan,  supra  note  172,  at  27. 

'"  Wormuth,  supra  note  86,  at  743-46. 

w'Monaghan,  supra  note  172,  at  27. 

«»  These  and  other  presidential  utterances 
were  collected  by  Putney,  Executive  Assump. 
tions  of  the  War  Making  Power,  7  Nat'l  UX 
Rev.  1  (1927). 

="  1  Messages,  supra  note  74,  at  314.  In 
December  1790,  Secretary  of  State  Jefferson 
submitted  a  report  to  Congress  respecting 
American  seamen  captured  at  Algiers,  stat- 
ing, "It  rests  with  Congress  to  decide  between 
war,  tribute,  and  ransom,  as  the  means  of 
re-establishing  our  Mediterranean  com- 
merce." 1  American  State  Papers,  Forzion 
Relations  105  (1832) .  In  1793,  Jefferson,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  said  of  reprisal,  "if  the 
case  were  Important  and  ripe  for  that  step, 
Congress  must  be  called  upon  to  take  it;  the 
right  of  reprisal  being  expressly  lodged  with 
them  by  the  Constitution,  and  not  with  the 
Executive."  Wormuth,  supro  note  86,  at  768. 

Hamilton,  then  in  private  life,  attacked 
Jefferson's  Tripoli  position  on  the  ground 
that  a  declaration  of  war  by  a  foreign  na- 
tion unleashes  the  President's  defensive 
powers  so  that  no  congressional  declaration 
of  war  was  required  for  retention  of  the 
Tripoli tanlan  ship  and  crew.  8  A.  Hamilton, 
Letter  No.  1  of  "Lucius  Crassus,"  in  Works 
246-52  (H.  Lodge  ed.  1904).  This  was  a  shift 
in  position  apparently  dictated  by  political 
considerations,  if  we  mfiy  credit  the  explana- 
tion by  his  sympathetic  editor,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  that  the  letter  "really  constitutes  a 
defence  of  the  Federalist  party  and  an  elab- 
orate and  bitter  criticism  of  their  oppo- 
nents." Id.  246  n.l.  For,  when  In  1798  the 
French  greatly  endangered  American  ship- 
ping, Hsunllton  wrote  Secretary  of  War  James 
McHenry,  "I  am  not  ready  to  say  that  he 
(the  President]  has  any  other  power  than 
merely  to  employ  ships  or  convoys,  with  au- 
thority to  repel  force  by  force  (but  not  to 
capture),  and  to  repress  hostilities  within 
our  waters  ....  Anything  beyond  this  must 
fall  under  the  idea  of  reprisals,  and  requires 
the  sanctions  of  that  department  which  Is  to 
declare  or  make  war.  In  so  delicate  a  case. 
In  one  which  involves  so  important  a  con- 
sequence as  that  of  war,  my  opinion  is  that 
no  doubtful  authority  ought  to  be  exercised 
by  the  President."  10  id.  281-62.  In  1798  he 
was  therefore  In  accord  with  Jefferson's  view, 
refiectlng  his  own  earlier  narrow  view  of  pres- 
idential war  powers.  See  text  accompanying 
notes  69.  71,  144  supra.  See  also  note  67 
supra  note  209  infra. 

»<•  Messages,  supra  note  74,  at  376-77. 

^'  See  text  accompanying  notes  26,  27,  62 
supra. 

^'2  2  Messages,  supra  note  74.  at  484-85, 
489. 

^'See  Wormuth,  supra  note  86,  at  738. 
Professor  Rostow  expatiates  on  Monroe's  in- 
structions to  General  Andrew  Jackson  "to 
proceed  Into  Spanish  Florida  to  put  down  the 
Semlnoles,  who  were  raiding  settlements  in 
Georgia  from  bases  in  Spanish  Florida,"  on 
the  ground  of  "Spain's  InabUity  to  exercise 
effective  control  over  her  territory."  Rostow, 
supra  note  3,  at  860.  But  Monroe  well  knew 
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the  distinction  between  such  policing  and 
committing  "the  nation  in  any  question  of 

war." 
04  4  MMgAfiPi,  supra  note  74,  at  1484. 
B>See  Wormuth,  supra  note  86,  at  738-39. 
B'LxGAi,  Advisor's  Memo,  supra  note  88,  at 
106.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  State  Department 
Iiegal   Advisor's   careless  advocacy   that   be 
could  argue  against  tbls  background  that 
"James  Madison  .  .  .  Presidents  John  Adams, 
and  Jefferson  all  construed  the  Constitution, 
m  their  official  actions  during  the  early  years 
of  the  Republic,  as  authorizing  the  United 
States  to  employ  its  armed  forces  abroad  in 
hostilities  In  the  absence  of  any  Congres- 
sional declaration  of  war."  Id  1106. 
«"/d. 

<u5  U.S.  (1  Cranch)   1  (1801). 
iu  Id.  at  28. 

'W67  U.S.   (2  Black)   635  (1862). 
» Id.  at  668. 

w  E.  Corwin,  supra  note  26,  at  275,  277. 
«a  Id.  277. 

•••The  dissenting  Justices  In  The  Prize 
Cases  admitted  that  war  had  been  initiated 
by  the  South  in  a  "material  sense,"  but  main- 
tained that  it  did  not  exist  in  a  "legal  sense" 
as  "within  the  meaning  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions" m  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war 
by  Congress.  But  the  early  statutes,  which 
authorized  the  President  to  use  the  military 
and  naval  forces  to  suppress  insurrection, 
would  include  a  blockade  as  a  measure  of 
suppression.  Act  of  Feb.  28,  1796,  ch.  36,  1 
Stat.  424;  Act  of  Mar.  3,  1807.  ch.  39,  2  Stat. 
443.  Whatever  merit  the  dissenting  argument 
may  have  Is  overcome  by  the  fact  that  the 
Convention  rejected  the  application  of  the 
law  of  nations  to  rebellion.  3  Records,  supra 
note  30,  at  158. 

Against  the  background,  McDougal  and 
Lans  seem  to  me  mistaken  in  stating  that 
"the  logic  of  the  CivU  War  Prize  Cases  leads 
Ineluctably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  recognize  the  existence  or  Immi- 
nence of  a  war,  which  threatens  American 
Interests,  before  there  is  an  actual  invasion 
of  our  territory  .  .  .  ."  McDougal  &  Lans, 
supra  note  106,  at  613.  Lincoln  held  to  the 
tenet  that  the  Union  Is  Indissoluble,  that  no 
state  can  secede.  The  firing  upon  Fort  Sum- 
ter therefore  represented  an  "actual  Inva- 
sion of  our  territory,"  and  Lincoln  was  em- 
powered by  statute  to  suppress  Insurrection. 
>»  7  Messages,  supra  note  74.  at  3214-16: 
E.  Corwin,  supra  note  26,  at  277-79. 
K»  E.  Corwin,  supra  note  26,  at  282. 
^Cf.  id. .279-80. 

1^  Wormuth,  supra  note  86,  at  726. 
=»  Id.  727. 

»'7  Messages,  supra  note  74,  at  3245-48. 
- '  S.  Morison.    The    Oxford    History    of 
THE  American  People  801  (1965). 

■^  Putney,  supra  note  208,  at  1-2:  Power  to 
Commit  Forces,  supra  note  3,  at  1790. 
*°  6  J.  Madison,  supra  note  75,  at  174. 
»»  See  E.  Corwin,  supra  note  26,  at  284-87. 
■^  S.  Morison,  supra  note  231,  at  855,  859. 
»>  55  Cong.  Reg.  103  (1917) . 
^  See  2  H.  Carman  &  H.  Syrett.  A  History 
OP   THE   American   People   415    (1955).   The 
"Note."  sent  by  the  German  foreign  minister 
urged    Mexico    to    consider    attacking    the 
United  States. 

^S.  Morison,  supra  note  231,  at  869-60: 
E.  Corwin,  The  PREsmENT's  Control  of  For- 
eign Relations  141  (1917). 

»»E.  Corwin.  supra  note  26.  at  288-89: 
Power  to  Commit  Forces,  supra  note  3,  at 
1786. 

2«"E.  CoRWiN,  supra  note  26,  at  289:  Kxir- 
land.  The  Impotence  of  Reticence,  1968  Duke 
L.  J.,  619,  623.  But  see  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.  V.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  579,  645  n.l4 
(1952)    (Jackson,  J.,  concurring). 

-"S.  Morison,  supra  note  231,  at  991,  995, 
997.  Justice  Frankfurter  "said  that  he  had 
asked  Byrnes  (then  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
later  economic  boss,  former  senator)  if  the 
President  had  called  for  a  declaration  of  war 
the  day  before  Pearl  Harbor  what  the  vote 
would  have  been.  Byrnes  estimated  that  at 


least  two-thirds  of  Congress  would  have  been 
in  opposition."  C.  Sulzbebceb,  A  Long  Row  or 
Candles  200  (1969). 

>"  S.  Rep.  No.  797,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  24 
(1967).  Writing  In  1951,  CUnton  Roslter  said, 
it  is  a  "canon  of  our  constitutional  system 
that  the  nation  cannot  be  finally  and  con- 
stitutionally committed  to  a  state  of  war 
without  the  positive  approval  of  both  houses 
of  Congress."  C.  Rosstter,  The  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Commander  in  Chief  66 
(1961). 

»"  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
observed  that  "President  Truman  committed 
American  Armed  Forces  to  Korea  in  1950 
without  Congressional  authorization.  Con- 
gressional leaders  and  the  press  were  simul- 
taneously Informed  of  the  decision  but  the 
decision  had  already  been  made."  S.  Rep. 
No.  797,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  16  (1967).  Dean 
Acheson  stated  that  Truman  consulted  with 
congressional  leaders,  and  that  at  a  second 
meeting  several  days  later  there  was  a  "gen- 
erous chorus  of  approval."  D.  Acheson,  supra 
note  193,  at  408-09,  413.  See  also  Reveley, 
supra  note  3,  at   1263   n.67:    J.   Robinson, 
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(1962). 
***  See  note  193  supra  &  accompanying  text. 
••*H.R.J.   Res.   1146,   88th  Cong.,  2d   Sess.. 
78  Stat.  384   (1964). 
»« Wormuth,  supro  note  86,  at  711  n.l. 
•"'Velvel,  The  War  in  Viet  Nam:  Vriconsti- 
tutional.    Justiciable,    and    Juriadictionally 
Attackable,    In    2    The    Vietnam    War    and 
International   Law  651,   654    (R.   Falk  ed. 
1969). 

2«  But  the  repeal  did  not  "direct  the  termi- 
nation of  Indo-Chinese  hostilities,  disapprove 
continuing  combat,  or  correct  the  President's 
prior  Interpretation."  Ratner,  supra  note  88, 
at  474. 

«»  American  military  forces  were  committed 
"to  Cambodia  In  1970,  and  to  Laos  In  1971, 
without  the  consent,  or  even  the  knowledge 
of  Congress."  S.  Rep.  No.  606,  92d  Cong.,  2d 
Sess.  8   (1972). 

*o  It  needs  to  be  borne  In  mind  that  such 
statements  are  mere  "advocacy"  for  a  pre- 
determined policy.  Such  as  led  Justice 
Jackson  to  dismiss  as  "self-serving"  earlier 
statements  he  had  made  as  Attorney  General . 
See  note  7  supra  &  accompanying  text. 

"OS.  Rep.  No.  606,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  18 
(1972).  Referring  to  the  Middle  East  debate 
In  1957,  the  1967  senate  report  on  national 
commitments,  S.  Rep.  No.  797,  90th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.  (1967)  states,  'Senator  Fulbright, 
whose  view  has  changed  with  time  and  ex- 
perience thought  at  the  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  power  as  Commander  in  Chief  to 
use  the  armed  forces  to  defend  the  'vital 
Interests'  of  the  country  .  .  ."  Id.  18.  The  re- 
port concludes:  "The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion represents  the  extreme  point  In  the 
process  of  constitutional  erosion."  Id.  20. 

•»  S.  Rep.  No.  797,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  14 
(1967). 

«/d.  14,  20-21:  S.  Rep.  No.  606  92d  Cong., 
2d  Sess.  10-11  (1972).  Reveley,  supro  note 
3,  at  1263,  1266-71:  Wormuth,  supra  note  86, 
at  806. 

•»  1  E.  Coke.  Commentary  on  LrrrurroN 
S81b  (1832). 

=»»  See  Panama  Refining  Co.  v.  Ryan,  293 
U.S.,  388,  421  (1936);  cf.  E.  Corwin,  supra 
note  26,  at  9. 

9»Tbe  Massachusetts  Constitution  of  1780 
provides:  "In  the  government  of  this  com- 
monwealth, the  legislative  department  shall 
never  exercise  the  executive  and  Judicial 
powers  .  .  .  the  executive  shall  never  exer- 
cise the  legislative  and  Judicial  powers  .  .  . 
the  Judicial  shall  never  exercise  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  powers  ...  to  the  end  It 
may  be  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of 
men."l  B.  Poore,  supra  note  at  30,  at  960. 
The  New  Hampshire  Constitution  of  1784  is 
similar,  2  Id.  1283. 

Charles  Plnckney  submitted  to  the  Con- 
vention   that    the    President    "cannot    be 


cloathed  with  those  executive  authorities  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  a  Government  often  pos- 
sesses, because  they  are  vested  in  the  Legis- 
latvire  and  cannot  be  used  or  delegated  by 
them  In  any  but  the  specified  mode."  3  Rec- 
ords, supra  note  30,  at  111.  In  the  Jay 
Treaty  debate,  Jonathan  Havens  "laid  it 
down  as  an  Incontrovertible  maxim,  that  nei- 
ther of  the  branches  of  the  Government 
could,  rightly  or  constitutionally,  divest  it- 
self of  any  powers  ...  by  a  neglect  to  exer- 
cise those  powers  that  were  granted  to  it  by 
the  Constitution  .  ..."  5  Annals  of  Cong. 
486  (1797) .  See  also  id.  447  (remarks  of  John 
Nicholas). 

Madison  regarded  the  separation  of  powers 
as  "a  fundamental  principle  of  free  govern- 
ment." 2  Records,  supra  note  30.  at  56.  In 
1796  President  Washington,  speaking  to  the 
demand  of  the  House  for  Information  about 
the  Jay  Treaty,  said,  "It  is  essential  to  the 
due  administration  of  the  Government,  that 
the  iMJundarles  fixed  by  the  Constitution 
between  the  different  depsu'tments  should  be 
preserved.  ..."  5  Annals  of  Conc.  761-62 
(1797).  No  incident  is  more  frequently  cited 
by  the  executive  branch  for  the  separation  of 
powers  when  the  issue  is  executive  privilege 
than  this  Jay  Incident. 

»■  United  States  v.  Morton  Salt  Co.  338  U.S. 
632.647  (1950). 

"•299  U.S.  304  (1936),  cited  in  United  States 
V.  Pink,  315  U.S.  203,  229  (1942).  See  E. 
Corwin.  supra  note  26,  at  210;  McDougal  & 
Lans,  supra  note  146,  at  255-58.  As  late  as 
1929,  WUloughby  wrote,  "There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  constitutional  unsound- 
ness, as  well  as  of  the  revolutionary  character 
of   the   theory"    of    Inherent    powers.    1    W. 

WlLLOUGHBY,     THE     CONSTITtrnONAL     LaW     OF 

THE  Untted  states  92   (2d  ed.  1929). 

"*  The  memorandum,  entitled  Indochina: 
The  Constitution  Crisis,  Is  reprinted  In  two 
parts  In  the  Cong.  Rec,  vol.  116,  pt.  11, 
pp.  15409-15416  (Part  I),  and  id.  CoNO.  Rbc., 
vol.  116,  pt.  12,  pp.  16352-16366  (Part  H) 
(hereinafter  cited  as  Tale  Memo],  The 
memorandum  was  prepared  for  filing  with 
the  Senate  by  a  group  of  Yale  Law  School 
students  under  the  ae^s  of  several  eminent 
professors  and  former  high  government 
officers. 

■»'  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer, 
343  U.S.  579,  634  (1952)  (concurring  opinion) . 

*"  Yale  Memo,  supra  note  269,  at  pp. 
15409-10.  The  plenar>-  grant  to  Congress  and 
the  severely  limited  grant  of  war  power  to 
the  President  leave  little  "twUlght"  zone  in 
this  area. 

""  When  the  government  argued  In  Youncs- 
town,  343  U.S.  at  632,  that  the  President  "hart 
Invested  himself  with  'war  powers'  "  by  send- 
ing troops  to  Korea  "by  an  exercise  of  the 
President's  constitutional  powers,"  Justice 
Jackson  said,  "How  widely  this  doctrine 
departs  from  the  early  view  of  presidential 
power  Is  shown  by  a  comparison"  with 
Jefferson's  message  to  Congress  respecting 
the  Tripoli  pirates  (note  209  supra)  343  US 
at  642  n.lO.  Professor  Rostow  repeatedly  cites 
this  Jackson  opinion  but  takes  no  account  of 
Jackson's  rejection  of  inflated  executive 
claims. 

Prior  to  Youngstown.  Clinton  Rosslter  had 
noted.  "The  breath-taking  estimates  of  their 
war  powers  announced  and  acted  upon  by 
Lincoln  and  Roosevelt  have  earned  no  bless- 
ing under  the  hands  of  the  Judiciary  "  C. 
RossrrER,  The  Supreme  Court  and  the 
CoMBiANDER  IN  CHIEF  5  '1951) .  The  Court,  he 
said,  "has  refused  to  speak  about  the  powers 
of  the  President  as  commander-in-chief  in 
any  but  the  most  guarded  terms."  or  "to 
approve  a  challenged  presidential  or  mili- 
tary order  solely  on  authority  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief clause  if  it  can  find  a  more 
specific  and  less  controversial  basis. "  such  as 
"any  evidence  of  congressional  approval." 
;d.4,  6. 

'^  See  note  148  supra.  "The  United  States  is 
entirely  a  creature  of  the  Constitution.  Its 
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I  ower  and  authority  have  no  other  source  " 
I  eld  V.  Covert.  354  VS.  l,  5-8  (1967). 

"^  Yai*  M)emo,  supra  note  259,  at  p.  15410; 
I  nlted  States  v.  Curtlsa- Wright  Export  Corp.'. 
**"  U.S.  304,  316-16  nJ   (1936). 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Saw- 

343  VS.  579,   635-36  n.S    (1952).  For  a 

t;  enchant    critique    of    the    CurtiS3 -Wright 

-*-     I,  see  Kurland,  supra  note  240.  at  622- 
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United  SUtes  v.  Curtlss-Wrlght  Export 
Carp..  299  U.S.  304,  316-17  (1936). 

•"Although  they  rely  heavUy  on  CurtUs- 
W  right.  McDougal  and  Lans  concede  that 
S  Jtherland's  analysis  "unquestionably  In- 
volves certain  metaphorical  elements  and 
a  nslderable  differences  of  opinion  about  hls- 
U  rlcal  facts."  McDougal  &  Lans,  supra  note 
1(  6.  at  257-58.  The  Pramers,  as  we  shall  see. 
w  )uld  have  no  part  of  such  metaphors.  The 
Is  lue  Is  not.  as  McDougal  and  Lans  suggest 
msrely  a  "quarrel  about  the  naming  of 
p<  iwers,"  id.  258,  but  a  claim  to  powers  not 
granted  under  a  system  of  enumerated 
P9wet . 

Jay  had  served  as  Secretary  of  Foreign 
AJ  ralrs  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
'"Chlsholm  V.  Georgia.  2  VS.  (2  Dall.)  419, 
(1793).  The  Massachusetts  Constitution 
1780  provided.  "The  people  of  this  com- 
m  )n wealth  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
""  governing  themselves  as  a  free,  sovereign 
d  Independent  State,  and  do.  and  forever 
■eafter    shall,    exercise    and    enjoy    every 
•"".  Jurisdiction,  and  right  which  Is  not 
TT.I.    y^^  ^^^^   expressly   delegated   to   the 
United  States  ...."IB.  Poobx.  supro  note 

■"H.  CoMMACKB.  supra  note  77.  at  111 

■"Id. 

•'/d.  113. 

■*4  J.  Elliott,  supra  note  36.  at  179  (em- 
ph^ls  added). 

2  Rxcoaos,  supra  note  30,   at  476    For 
'~r  remarks  by  Mason.  Iredell.  Wilson  and 

;  see  R.  BxKOEH,  supra  note  33,  at  173 

174-175.    With   Justice,   therefore,   did 

sor  Kurland   dismiss  Justice   Suther- 

Is    "discovery"    that    "the    presidential 

■-  over  foreign  affairs  dertved  not  at  aU 

the  Constitution  but  rather  from  the 

1  of  England."  Kurland.  supra  note  240 

i22.  See  also  note  295  infra. 

■^•Chlsholm  V.  Georgia.  2  U.S.  (2  Dall.)  419, 
( 1 Ty3 ) . 

3  U.S.   (3  Dall.)   54,  80-81   (1793) 
'3   Journals  op  the  Continxntal  Con- 
"S  1774-1789,  at  326  (1937) 

5  id.  546. 

"Virginia  had  a  right,  as  a  sovereign  and 

"«"'*ent  nation,  to  confiscate  any  British 

within  Its  territory,  unless  she  had 

delegated  that  power  to  Congress 

she  had  parted  with  such  power,  It  must 

conceded,  that  she  once  rightfully  pos- 

„,"•"  ^"^  "■  Hylton,  3  U.S.    (3  Dall  ) 
231    (1796).  ' 

3    JOUBNALS    OF    THE    CONTINENTAL    CON- 

-  1774-1789.  at  549  (1937) ;  H.  Commaoxr, 

note  77,  at  112. 
3  U.S.  (3  Dall.)  at  90. 
Id.  at  92. 
Id.  at  94. 
Id.  at  95. 

Id.  at  116.  Cushlng  stated.  "I  have  no 

3t  Of  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  sav- 

the  powers  delegated  to  congress  to 

:y  on.  unitedly,  the  common  defense  in 

theppen  war."  Id.  at  117. 

McDougal  &  Lans.  supra  note  106,  at  258 

3  U.S.   (3  Dall.)    199   (1796) 

Id.  at  232. 

McDougal   &  Lans,   supra   note   106,   at 

11   JOUBNAIB  or  THE  CONTINENTAL  CON- 

I  1774-1789,  at  421,  444.  457  (1937). 

5    JotTBNALS    OF    THX    CONTINENTAL    CON- 

1774-1789.    at    827.    833    (1937)     (em- 
added).  McDougal  and  Lans  say  that 
early  Congresses  .  .  .  although   con- 
troU  Ing  foreign  policy.  easentlaUy  functioned 
ounclls  of  ambassadorial  delegates  from 
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a  group  of  federated  states  .  .  .,"  the  very 
point  I  have  been  making.  McDougal  &  Lans 
supra  note  106,  at  537.  But  this  statement  Is 
at  war  with  Sutherland's  dictum  that  the 
states  never  had  external  "sovereignty." 

«■  11    JOUBNALS   OF  THE   CONTINENTAL   CON- 

CBESS  1774-1789,  at  421  (1937).  Rufua  King's 
remarks  In  the  Convention  exhibit  Ignorance 
of  the  background:  "The  States  were  not 
■sovereigns'  In  the  sense  contended  for  by 
some.  They  did  not  possess  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  sovereignty.  They  could  not  make 
war.  nor  peace,  nor  alliances  nor  treaties." 
1  Recobbs,  supra  note  30,  at  323. 

»The  Federalist  No.  64.  at  417  (Mod.  Lib. 
ed.  1939)    (John  Jay)    (emphasis  added). 

*«Por  example,  In  the  Virginia  Ratifica- 
tion Convention,  Governor  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, defending  the  Constitution  against 
powerful  onslaughts,  said  that  the  powers 
of  government  "are  enumerated.  Is  It  not, 
then,  fairly  deductible,  that  It  has  no  power 
but  what  Is  expressly  given  It? — for  If  Its 
powers  were  to  be  general,  an  enumeration 
would  be  needless."  3  j.  Elliot,  supra  note 
36,  at  464.  See  text  accompanying  notes  42, 
274  supra.  Other  authorities  are  collected  in 
Berger,  supra  note  33,  at  13-14,  377  n.52. 

»•  In  his  1791  lectures,  James  Wilson,  then 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  referred  to 
the  executive  powers  granted  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  to  the  presidential  veto  as  "a 
guard  to  protect  his  powers  against  their 
encroachment.  Such  powers  and  such  a  guard 
he  ought  to  possess:  but  a  Just  distribution 
of  the  powers  of  government  requires  that 
he  should  possess  no  more."  1  J.  Wilson, 
supra  note  29.  at  319  (emphasis  added) . 

Justice  Sutherland's  easy  assumption  of 
supraoonstltutlonal  foreign  powers  contra- 
dicts Madison's  statement  that  "The  powers 
delegated  by  the  proposed  Constitution  are 
few  and  defined.  .  .  .  [They|  wlU  be  exercised 
principally  on  external  objects,  as  war.  peace, 
negotiation,  and  foreign  commerce."  The 
Federalist  No.  45.  at  303  (Mod.  Lib.  ed.  1937) . 
"•As  Alexander  White  of  Virginia  stated 
In  the  First  Congress,  after  Insisting  that  the 
federal  government  must  adhere  to  the  limits 
described  In  the  Constitution:  "ThU  was  the 
ground  on  which  the  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment supported  the  Constitution  ...  it  could 
not  have  been  supported  on  any  other.  If 
this  principle  had  not  been  successfully 
maintained  by  Its  advocates  In  the  conven- 
tion of  the  State  from  which  I  came,  the 
Constitution  would  never  have  been  ratified." 
1  Annals  op  Cong,  515  ( 1789) .  C/.  R.  Bergeb 
supra  note  33.  at  13-16. 

*•  Text  accompanying  note  63  supra. 
«"  12  Cong.  Deb.  4037-38  (1836).  In  Reld  v. 
Covert.  354  U.S.  1.  69  (1957)  (concurring 
opinion).  Justice  Harlan  wrote:  "Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall,  In  McCulloch  v.  Maryland, 
has  taught  us  that  the  Necessary  and  Proper 
Clause  Is  to  be  read  with  all  the  powers  of 
Congress,  so  that  'where  the  law  Is  not  pro- 
hibited, and  Is  really  calculated  to  effect  any 
of  the  objects  entrusted  to  the  government'  " 
the  Court  will  not  "  'Inquire  Into  the  degree 
of  Its  necessity.  .  .  .  • "  So  read,  the  war 
powers  are  little  short  of  plenary. 

"•It  has  been  said  that  the  "executive 
power  clause  Is  capable  of  Indefinite  expan- 
sion," that  a  construction  thereof  "as  a 
broad  grant  of  residual  power  to  the  execu- 
tive was  given  the  imprimatur  of  Judicial 
approval  In  Myers  v.  United  States  [272  U.S. 
52  (1926)1."  McDougal  &  Lans,  supra  note 
146,  at  252,  260.  The  argument,  it  U  true, 
had  been  advanced  by  Chief  Justice  Taft, 
over  the  vigorous  dissent  of  Justices  Holmes 
and  Brandels,  whose  views  were  later  es- 
poused by  Justices  Black.  Douglas,  Frank- 
furter, and  Jackson  in  Youngstown  Sheet  & 
Tube  Co.  V.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  579  (1952).  See 
text  accompanying  notes  39-58  supra:  cf. 
notes  256  (statement  of  C.  Plnckney ) ,  294, 
295  supra.  See  generally  Berger,  Executive 
Privilege  v.  Congressional  Inquiry  12 
U.CX,.AX.  Rev.  1043.  1074-76  (1965). 

Justice  Jackson  brushed  aside  the  claim 
of  residual  power  with  the  query,  why  did 
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the  Framers  expressly  empower  the  President 
to  "require  the  Opinion,  in  writing"  of  each 
department  head,  a  trifling  power  that 
"would  seem  inherent  in  the  executive  if 
anything  is."  343  U.8.  at  840-41  (Jackson  J 
concurring) .  Taft's  view  is  squarely  conti^v 
to  the  design  of  the  Framers  to  create  a 
government  of  "enumerated"  powers  an  ex- 
ecutive of  "defined"  and  limited  functions 
and  to  preclude  utterly  any  "Inherent"  ex-' 
ecutlve  prerogative. 

•"Yale  Memo,  supra  note  259,  at  S7529 
~343  VS.  at  636.  638   (Jackson,  J.,  con- 
currlng). 

"  Id.  at  637,  639.  So  far  as  Jackson's  "con- 
current authority"  or  "uncertain  distribu- 
tion" tests  go,  there  Is  next  to  no  "twilight" 
zone  in  the  area  of  war  powers.  Congress 
cannot  encroach  on  the  President's  com- 
mand of  the  armed  forces,  that  is,  It  cannot 
conduct  a  campaign.  But  see  note  310  infra  & 
accompanying  text.  The  Framers  left  little 
doubt  about  the  restricted  nature  of  the 
presidential  power  "to  repel  sudden  attacks  " 

,„ri''"^®  '■  Barreme,  6  U.S.  (2  Cranch)  170. 
177-78  (1804).  '        • 

«»  343  U.S.  at  637  (Jackson,  J.,  concurrlne) 
"•/d.  at  637. 
•"  Id.  at  640. 

*"  Id.  at  642;  see  note  61  supra. 
•«343  U.S.  at  641-52  (Jackson.  J.,  concur- 
ring). 

*■  Professor  Rostow  sets  forth  the  three 
Jackson  classifications  In  extenso,  and  con- 
siders that  the  history  of  our  foreign  affairs 

•matches  the  classification."  Rostow  supra 
note  3.  at  862-63.  Some  match!  More  and 
more  the  President  has  sought  to  exercise 
monopolistic  control  of  military  and  foreign 
affairs,  from  which,  by  executive  agreements 
by  resort  to  claims  of  executive  prlvUege 
and  the  like.  Congress  Is  virtually  excluded. 
How  does  this  "match"  the  exceedingly  nar- 
row role  assigned  by  Jackson  to  exclusive 
presidential  power? 

^'"343  U.S.  at  644  (Jackson.  J.,  concurring). 
Another  limitation,  as  Madison  obeerved  Is 
that  although  the  President  can  command 
the  appointment  of  officers  requires  Senate 
consent.  3  J.  Elliot,  supra  note  36,  at  394  By 
Its  power  to  make  rules  for  the  "Government 
and  Regulation  of  land  and  naval  Forces," 
Congress,  said  Justice  Jackson  "may  to  some 
unknown  extent  Impinge  upon  even  com- 
mand functions."  343  U.S.  at  644.  "Presiden- 
tial power,  even  In  the  exercise  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief power,  is  not  autonomous. 
•  .  ."  Moore,  The  National  Executive  and  the 
Use  of  the  Armed  Forces  Abroad,  2  The  Viet- 
nam War  and  International  Law  808  813 
(R.  Falk  ed.  1969). 

»"C/.  United  Sutes  v.  Hudson  &  Goodwin, 
11  U.S.  (7  Cranch)  32,  33  (1812);  "the  power 
which  congress  possesses  to  create  Courts  of 
Inferior  Jurisdiction,  necessarily  Implies  the 
power  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  those 
Courts  to  particular  objects  .  .  ."  See  also 
Sheldon  v.  SUl.  49  U.S.  (8  How.)  441,  448- 
49    (1850). 

"=S.  Rep.  No.  606,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  17, 
19  (1972).  Resort  to  presidential  power  over 
foreign  policy  cannot  supply  any  military 
power  which  the  commander  In  chief  lacks. 

My  criticism  of  Acheson's  claim  Is  not 
meant  to  be  a  covert  attack  on  the  policy  of 
stationing  troops  In  Europe,  but  on  the  presi- 
dential claim  to  be  the  sole  arbiter  of  that 
policy. 

^"For  example,  Corwaln  reports  that  on 
November  28,  1941,  the  President  and  his 
"War  Cabinet"  "  Mscussed  the  question:  'How 
shaU  we  maneuver  them  [the  Japanese)  into 
the  position  of  firing  the  first  shot.  .  .  .'" 
E.  CoRwiN,  supra  note  74.  at  32. 

Reveley,  supra  note  3,  at  1262,  states  that 
Wilson  and  "especially  Roosevelt,  were  forced 
to  resort  to  deception  ant  flagrant  disregard 
of  Congress  In  military  deployment  decisions 
because  they  were  unable  to  rally  congres- 
sional backing  for  action  essential  to  nation- 
al security."  This  substitutes  a  "Great  White 
Father"  for  constitutional  process.  See  also 
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Power  to  Commit  Forces,  supra  note  3  at 
1785-87.  1796,  1798. 
3'*  US  Const,  art.  I,  |  8(1). 
»"/d.  5  8(12);  5ec  note  311  supra.  In  1697, 
the  Commons  voted  to  disband  the  army 
notwithstanding  that  adherents  of  the  King 
urged  that  the  nation  was  still  unsettled,  and 
that  there  were  fears  of  King  James.  5  W. 
Cobblett,  Parliamentary  History  or  Eng- 
land 1167  (1809).  The  Commons  voted  in 
1698-1699  to  reduce  the  army.  Id.  1191. 

n«U.S.  Const,  art  I,  §8(12).  When  Gerry 
expressed  fear  about  the  absence  of  restric- 
tions on  the  numbers  of  a  peace-time  army, 
Hugh  Williamson  "reminded  him  of  Mr. 
Mason's  motion  for  limiting  the  appropria- 
tion of  revenue  as  the  best  guard  In  this 
case."  2  Records,  supra  note  30.  at  327.  330. 
In  the  early  days  the  President  was  compelled 
to  come  to  Congress  for  authorizations  to 
employ  troops  abroad  because  he  had  to  ob- 
tain funds  t4  raise  and  support  troops.  Only 
when  Congr^  supplied  a  standing  army  was 
he  enabled  t|  escape  from  this  necessity.  See 
note  96  sup?a. 

""The  Federalist  No.  26,  at  163  (Mod.  Lib. 
ed.  1937).  The  Congress  "will  be  obliged,  by 
this  provision,  once  at  least  In  every  two 
years,  to  deliberate  upon  the  propriety  of 
keeping  a  military  force  on  foot;  to  come  to 
a  new  resolution  on  the  point.  .  .  .  They  are 
not  at  liberty  to  vest  In  the  executive  de- 
partment permanent  funds  for  the  support 
of  an  army,  if  they  were  even  Incautious 
enough  to  be  willing  to  repose  In  It  so  im- 
proper a  confidence."  Id. 

'"*  In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  Professor  Alex- 
ander Blckel  stated.  "Congress  can  govern 
absolutely,  absolutely,  the  deployment  of  our 
forces  outside  our  borders  and  .  .  .  Congress 
should  undertake  to  review  and  to  revise 
present  dispositions."  S.  Rep.  No.  606.  92d 
Con..  2d  Sess.  29  (1972) . 

I  would  dissent  from  the  proposition  that 
"[t]o  require  congressional  approval  for  every 
decision  to  deploy  American  troops  Is  hardly 
either  desirable  or  constitutionally  required." 
Power  to  Commit  Forces,  supra  note  3,  at 
1798.   The   congressional    power   Is   plenary, 
subject  to  no  exceptions.  It  may  be,  as  a 
practical  matter,  that  Congress  should  leave 
the  President  free  to  make  some  peace-time 
deployments   that   cannot   possibly   lead   to 
Involvement  In  war;  but  that  Is  a  matter  of 
accommodation  by  Congress,  not  "Inherent" 
presidential  power.  In  any  event,  the  authors 
of  the  Note  on  presidential  power  to  commit 
forces,  id.,  conclude  that  "there  will  be  some 
situations,  such  as  the  rushing  of  troops  to 
Ubanon  .  .  .  which,  although  not  Involving 
immediate  commitment  to  combat,  so  clearly 
entail  the  possibility  of  conflict  that  prior 
approval  should  be  sought.   .   .   .    [Ijnstead 
of  assuming  that  the  President  may  deploy 
American  forces  as  he  sees  fit  and  only  In 
the  exceptional  case  need  he  seek  congres- 
sional approval,  the  presiunptlon  should  be 
that  congressional  collaboration  Is  the  gen- 
eral rule  wherever  the  use  of  the  military 
is  Involved,  with  presidential  initiative  being 
reserved  for  the  exceptional  case."  What  these 
authors,  and  Moore,  supra  note  310  at  814, 
regard  merely  as  the  part  of  wisdom,  seems 
to  me  to  He  within  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  require. 

"»  2  H.  Hallam,  CONSTTrmoNAL  History  op 
England  357  (1884).  In  1624  "The  king  con- 
sented that  the  supplies  granted  should  be 
used  solely  for  purposes  designated  and  spent 
luider  the  direction  of  officers  accountable  to 
the  house  of  commons."  Turner,  Parliament 
and  Foreign  Affairs  1603-1760,  34  Eng.  Hist 
Rsv-  172,  174  (1919).  In  1701  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  12  &  13  Will.  3,  c.  9,  §  27,  pro- 
dded that  appropriations  were  to  be  applied 
to  the  several  Uses  and  Purposes  by  this 
act  directed  and  Intended  as  aforesaid,  and 
K>  no  other  Use,  Intent  or  Purpose  whatso- 
^er."  For  an  earlier  example  (1697).  see  5 
W.  Cobett.  supra  note  315.  at  1168.  In  1711 
the  Commons  complained  to  Queen  Anne 


that  the  armed  "service  has  been  enlarged, 
and  the  charge  of  It  increased  beyond  the 
bounds  prescribed  ...  a  dangerous  Invasion 
of  the  rights  of  parliament.  The  Commons 
must  ever  assert  It  as  their  sole  and  un- 
doubted privilege,  to  grant  money  and  to 
adjust  and  limit  the  proportions  of  It."  6  id. 
1027.  Queen  Anne  replied  that  she  would 
"give  the  necessary  directions  to  redress  the 
Grievances  you  complain  of."  Id.  1031.  In 
1697  the  Commons  resolved  to  disband  the 
army  notwithstanding  opposition  by  royal 
adherents,  5  id.  1167.  The  principle  remains 
vital  In  England.  I.  Jennings.  Parliament 
292,  338  (2d  ed.  1957).  Sir  Edward  Seymour 
was  Impeached  for  having  applied  appro- 
priated funds  to  public  purposes  other  than 
those  specified,  8  How.  St.  Tr.  127-31  (1680). 
The  misapplication  of  public  moneys  Issued 
to  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh,  Paymaster  General 
of  the  Army,  "to  be  applied  to  the  use  of 
the  army  and  forces  only,  and  to  no  other  use 
or  purpose  whatsoever"  was  branded  a  "high 
crime  and  misdemeanor,"  and  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Commons.  6  W.  Cobett,  supra 
note  315,  at  97,  127. 

*»On  a  related  point,  Mason  said  In  the 
Convention,  "He  considered  the  caution  ob- 
served In  Great  Britain  on  this  point  as  the 
paladlum  of  the  public  liberty."  2  Records, 
supra  note  30,  at  327.  Madison  referred  to 
British  appropriation  practices  In  The  Fed- 
eralist No.  41,  at  265  (Mod.  Lib.  ed.  1937). 
Madison,  John  Marshall  and  others  assured 
the  Virginia  convention  that  the  provision 
for  Jury  trial  carried  with  It  all  Its  attributes 
under  English  practice.  Including  specifically, 
the  right  to  challenge  Jurors.  3  J.  Elliot, 
supra  note  36,  at  531.  546,  558-59,  573. 

»='  For  English  use  of  appropriations  to  re- 
duce the  armed  forces,  see  CooUdge  &  8har- 
row.  The  War-Making  Powers:  The  Inten- 
tions of  the  Framers  in  the  Light  of  Parlia- 
mentary History,  50  B.U.L.  Rev.  5,  7  (1970). 
""Act  of  March  3,  1809.  ch.  28,  2  Stat.  535. 
The  foregoing  history  refutes  the  executive 
argument  that  Congress'  attempt  "to  com- 
mand the  expenditure  of  moneys  that  It  ap- 
propriated for  the  construction"  of  the  B-70 
super-planes  "would  be  a  violation  of  the 
separation  of  powers,  the  invasion  of  presi- 
dential prerogative  under  the  Constitution!" 
Kurland,  supra  note  240,  at  630.  See  also 
note  324  infra. 

*=>  Special  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971, 
Pub.  L.  No.  91-852  {  7,  84  Stat.  1942. 

^Cf.  Justice  Jackson's  statement:  "Con- 
gress alone  controls  the  raising  of  revenues 
and  their  appropriation  and  may  determine 
In  what  manner  and  by  what  means  they 
shall  be  spent  for  military  and  naval  pro- 
curement."  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube   Co. 
V.  Sawyer,  343  U.S.  679,  643  (1952)   (Jackson, 
J.,  concurring). 
«»  U.S.  Const,  art.  I.  5  8(  14) . 
*"2   Records,   supra   note   30,   at   330;    H. 
CoMMAGEB,  supra  note  77,  at  114.' 
»"  1  Recobds,  supra  note  30,  at  244. 
»=»  Consider    also    General    Douglas    Mac- 
Arthur's  crossing  of  the  Yalu  River,  which 
drew  powerful  Chinese  forces  into  the  Ko- 
rean War,  and  contributed  to  his  removal 
by   President   Truman.    D.   Acheson,   supra 
note  243,  at  462-66.  As  "first  General,"  the 
President   must   be   equally   responsible    to 
Congress  for  expanding  a  war  upon  Korea 
to  one  on  China. 
«»  Note  67  supra. 

"•o  15  The  Papebs  op  Thomas  Jeffebson  397 
(J.  P.  Boyd  ed.  1965).  quoted  in  S.  Rep.  No. 
797.  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  8  (1967). 
«»'  Text  accompanying  notes  77-99  supra. 
'"Cf.  text  accompanying  note  207  supra. 
"Monaghan,  supra  note  172,  at  31.  Mon- 
aghan  questions  the  constitutionality  of  a 
requirement  that  "the  president  obtain  au- 
thorization from  Congress  before  making  any 
(major?)  commitment  of  the  armed  forces  to 
hostilities"  on  the  ground  that  "it  is  too  un- 
certain In  what  It  demands."  "What,"  he  said, 
"precisely  Is  the  President  to  ask  of  Obn- 
gress?"  Id.  29.  Let  him  ask,  as  a  succession  of 


early  Presidents  did.  an  authorization  for  a 
given  "commitment  of  the  armed  forces  to 
hostilities"  and  leave  it  to  Congress  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  authorization  should  take 
the  form  of  a  statute,  a  resolution,  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  or  any  other  form  deemed  by  It 
apprc^rlate.  The  Act  of  March  21,  1839.  ch. 
89,  f  1.  5  Stat.  355.  may  serve  as  a  guide;  it 
authorized  the  President  to  resist  any  at- 
tempt by  Great  Britain  "to  enforce,  by  arms, 
her  claims  to  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over  that 
part  of  Maine  which  Is  in  dispute  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain."  If  Con- 
gress "U  too  divided  to  act  clearly,"  the 
President  will  not  obtain  his  authorization. 
Monaghan,  supra  note  172,  at  29.  He  should 
not  be  permitted  to  commit  a  divided  nation 
to  war  or  to  the  grave  risk  of  war.  Even  the 
strong-willed  Franklin  Roosevelt  had  to  wait 
for  Pearl  Harbor. 

Monaghan  also  questions  the  "textual 
basis"  of  an  authorization  that  falls  short  of 
a  declaration  of  war.  Id.  30.  A  power  to  "de- 
clare" war  surely  comprehends  authorization 
of  steps  short  of  war;  the  greater  embraces 
the  lesser,  the  more  so  as  all  power  "natur- 
ally connected"  with  the  power  of  declaring 
war  Is  vested  In  Congress.  Congress  Is  author- 
ized to  wage  both  "perfect"  and  "Imperfect" 
war.  Das  v.  Tlngy.  4  U.S.  (4  Dall.)  37.  40-42 
(1800).  See  also  Lofgren,  supra  note  70  at 
699. 
*"  E  Corwin.  supra  note  74,  at  65. 
"="In  my  considered  Judgment,"  said  Pro- 
fessor Richard  B.  Morris,  the  "bill  sets  the 
constltutlonaj  balance  true"  Morris  The 
Power  to  Ma!ke  Wars,  NY.  Times.  Apr  13 
1972,  at  43.  col.  6. 
""J.  Story,  supra  note  87.  at  5  1171. 
"'  The  "executive,  by  acquiring  the  author- 
ity to  commit  the  country  to  war.  now  exer- 
cises something  approaching  absolute  power 
over  the  life  or  death  of  every  living  Ameri- 
can—to say  nothing  of  millions  of  other  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world.  .  .  .  Plenary  powers  In 
the  hands  of  any  man  or  group  threaten  all 
other  men  with  tvranny  or  disaster  "  S  Rep 
No.  797,  90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  26-27  il967i! 
Even  those  who  take  a  broad  view  of  presi- 
dential powers  conclude  on  practical  grounds 
that  "Congress  must  be  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  say  whether  It  finds  the  potential  gains 
from  the  use  of  force  worth  the  potential 
losses."  Reveley.  supra  note  3,  at  1288.  1299- 
301;  Moore,  supra  note  301,  at  814. 

In  the  course  of  a  tremendous  effort  on  be- 
half of  "executive  agreements."  McDougal 
and  Lans  conclude  that  "surely  the  history 
of  the  United  States  affords  every  reason  to 
believe  that  powers  given  to  permit  rapid  ac- 
tion In  an  emergency  will  be  used  as  spar- 
ingly as  possible.  Except  In  case  of  imperative 
self-defense,  It  Is  to  be  assumed  that  no  Pres- 
ident wUl  commit  the  use  of  American  troops 
without  prior  consultation  of  Congress.  If 
direct  action  by  the  President  wUl  sometimes 
be  necessary,  It  is  again  to  be  assumed  that, 
as  soon  as  possible,  the  situation  will  be  ex- 
plained to  Congress  and  Its  views  sought." 
McDougal  &  Lans,  supra  note  106.  at  615.  In 
connection  with  these  words  consider  the 
presidential  commitment  of  troops  in  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos  after  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution.  Note  249  supra. 

*»  Reveley,  supra  note  3,  at  1293;  Mona- 
ghan, supra  note  172,  at  25  n.  33.  Former  Am- 
bassador John  Kenneth  Galbralth  stated. 
"Over  the  last  half-decade  Fulbrlght.  Morse. 
Gruenlng,  Kennedy.  Cooper,  Church.  Hatfield 
and  McGovem  have  surely  been  more  sen- 
sible than  the  senior  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  On  the  average  I  think  we  are 
safer  If  we  keep  foreign  policy  under  the  In- 
fluence of  men  who  must  be  re-elected."  Gal- 
bralth, Book  Revieu:,  NY.  Times.  Oct.  8,  1972. 
S  6  (Book  Reviews),  at  1.  12. 
*»Buchan,  supra  note  1.  at  38. 
«« Consider  President  Kennedy's  disregard 
of  the  Informed  advice  of  President  Charles 
de  Gaulle.  On  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
France  In  May,  1961,  Kennedy  "made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  was 
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)Umning  to  intervene  [In  Indochina |."  De 
jteuUe  records  that  he  told  Kennedy  "he  was 
aking  the  wrong  road"  that  would  lead  to 
an  endless  entanglement.  .  .  .  We  French 
lave  had  experience  of  it.  .  .  .  You  Amerl- 
:an8  .  .  .  want  to  .  .  .  revive  a  war  which  we 
>rought  to  an  end.  I  predict  that  you  wUl 
link  step  by  step  Into  a  bottomless  military 
Old  political  quagmire.  .  .  ."  C.  dk  Oaullk, 
:  dcMonis  or  Hops,  Rsnewal  and  Em>KAVOB, 
eprinted  in  N.Y.  Times,  Mar.  16,  1972,  at 
'  7,  col.  6.  Buchan  observed  of  our  Vietnam 
avolvement  "one  cannot  fall  to  be  Impressed 
)y  the  slapdash  manner  In  which  decisions  of 
trofound  Importance  were  taken."  Buchan, 
upra  note  1,  at  38. 

The  wage-control  powers  presently  being 
I  xerclsed  by  the  President  derive  from  a 
:  tatutory  grant  which  he  did  not  want. 
,  learings,  supra  note  187,  at  519. 

The  National  Commitments  Report,  S.  Rep. 
J  To.  797,  90th  Cong.,  Ist  Sess.  (1972),  sUtes 
\  hat,  "Congress,  It  seems  clear,  was  deficient 
1  a  vision  during  the  1930's  and  1930's,  but  so 
^  rere  Presidents  Harding,  CooUdge  and 
]  [oover  and — prior  to  1938 — Roosevelt.  Just  as 
I  lo  one  has  a  monopoly  on  vision,  no  one  has 
I  monopoly  on  myopia  either."  Id.  14. 

*"  HeaHnga,  supra  note  187,  at  460,  464.  See 

<  too  R.  Dahi.,  Congress  and  Pokeign  Pouct 
315  (1960)  (assessment  of  Roosevelt's  World 
T  7ar  n  policy) . 

***  Hearings,  supra  note  187,  at  462.  "Con- 
cessional inquiry,  discussion  and  debate 
c  ught  to  serve  a  second  function:  facilitating 
a  rational  decision  by  the  electorate  outside 
the  Congress."  R.  Dahl,  supra  note  341,  at 
125. 

»"  HeaHngs,  supra  note  187.  at  456,  459.  The 
;  hUoeopher  Charles  Frankel,  who  served  as 
a  a  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  shed  his  out- 
B  der's  respect  for  governmental  expertise : 
"  3ften  the  government  does  know  something 
t  lat  people  on  the  outside  don't,  but  its 
aimethlng  that  isn't  so  ...  .  After  a  while 
I  came  to  suspect  that  I  might  not  be  dealing 
vlth  hard  facts  but  rather  with  a  world 
c  -eated  out  of  hunch,  hope,  and  collective 
I  luslon."  Id.  480.  Military  reports  of  con- 
s^ant  progress  In  Vietnam  illustrate  the 
p  atat.  As  Professor  Dahl  said,  "The  more 
c  oeely  debate  moves  toward  broad  and  basic 
;  alley,  the  more  competent  Is  the  legislative 
d  Klalon  likely  to  be,  and  correspondingly 
I  iss  competent  is  the  expert."  R.  Dabl,  supra 
lote  341,  at  244. 

In  the  executive  branch  there  Is  also  an 
1 1-concealed  contempt  for  Congress.  "People 
1  ke  Mr.  Acheson,"  stated  Senator  Fulbrlght, 
V  'ho  had  occasion  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
I  «latlons  Committee  to  know  at  first  hand. 
'  make  no  bones  about  it.  They  just  say  they 
[Senators]  are  boobs  and  ought  to  have 
I  otblng  to  do  with  foreign  policy  . . .  ."  Hear- 
i  igs.  supra  note  187,  at  468.  Acheson  himself 
I  sferred  to  the  "anguishing  hoiirs"  he  s|>ent 
li  the  Senate  to  "sufTer  fools  gladly."  D. 
ucnxaov,  supra  note  193,  at  101.  When  we 
I  Bflect  that  Tniman,  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and 
1  rixon  came  to  the  Presidency  from  the  Sen- 
I  te,  we  may  ask  by  what  miracle  "boobs" 
liecame  deml-gods. 

W.  W.  Roetow  states,  "In  the  period  1961- 
{  9  I  had  the  privilege  of  observing  the  process 

<  f  Congressional  consultation  with  the  Presi- 
I  ent  [Kennedy  and  Johnson]  on  many  occa- 
1  ions  ....  I  emerged  with  great  respect  for 
loembers  of  Congress  and  have  heard  them 
]  oake  wise  and  helpful  observations,  both 
( ritlcal  of  the  President's  course  and  sup- 
]»ortlve."  Hearings,  supra  note  187,  at  535. 

***  Hearings,  supra  note  187,  at  465-66. 
1  leedy  states  of  some  meetings  of  the  Cab- 
1  net  and  of  the  National   Security  Council 

hat  "everyone  [was]  trying  desperately  to 
I  letermlne  Just  what  it  is  that  the  President 

rants  to  do."  Id.  466.  Former  Attorney  Gen- 
I  ral  Ramsey  Clark  stated  that  "he  had  been 

BTong  not  to  speak  out  against  the  Vietnam 

var  when  he  was  .  .  .  Attorney  General  In 


President  Johnson's  cabinet  while  the  war 
was  expanding,"  and  Is  quoted  as  saying, 
"There  Is  too  much  tendency  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  not  to  argue  with  policy."  N.Y. 
Times,  Aug.  16,  1972,  at  7,  col.  1.  Of  course, 
there  is  the  occasional  maverick,  like  Under 
Secretary  of  State  George  Ball,  who  persisted 
In  opposition  to  Vietnam  escalation  in  the 
face  of  an  inner-circle  consensus. 

"*  Senator  Charles  Mathias  said,  "The  more 
a  President  sits  surrounded  only  by  his  own 
views  and  those  of  his  personal  advisers, 
the  more  he  lives  in  a  house  of  mirrors.  In 
which  all  vlewj  and  Ideas  tend  to  reflect 
and  reinforce  his  own."  Hearings,  supra 
note  187,  at  17. 

Even  worse  Is  a  situation  such  as  that  of 
President  Elsenhower.  Ambassador  Douglas 
Dillon,  according  to  C.  Sulzbesgeb,  supra 
note  241.  at  1018,  said  that  "Eisenhower 
never  reads  the  newspapers  and  therefore 
doesn't  know  what  goes  on.  and  the  ap- 
paratus around  him  sees  that  he  doesnt 
know  what  goes  on.  The  President's  Infor- 
mation nowadays  is  limited  to  what  he  Is 
allowed  to  see  by  his  entourage." 

'*"J.  JENNmcs.  The  British  CoNSTmrrioN 
82  (3ded.  1950). 

"'^  Hearings,  supra  note  187,  at  455-56.  "In 
the  conduct  of  foreign  relations,  unity  is  one 
of  the  most  lmp>ortant  assets  leadership  can 
possess,  disagreement  one  of  the  greatest 
liabilities."  R.  Dahl,  supra  note  341,  at  221, 
262.  In  addition  to  the  examples  cited  by 
Dahl,  there  Is  the  current  dlvislveness  over 
Vietnam,  which  toppled  one  President,  and 
has  strewn  boiilders  in  the  path  of  another, 
in  no  little  part  because  the  people  were  not 
really  consulted. 

•*«  Senator  Fulbrlght  stated,  "the  Congress- 
man or  Senator  has  to  respond  to  the  wishes 
.  .  .  of  his  electorate.  This  anchor  in  reality 
is  the  elected  Representative's  one  indispen- 
sable credential  for  participation  in  the  pol- 
icymaking process."  Hearings,  supra  note  187, 
at  23. 

•*  Cf.  Kurland.  The  impotence  of  Reticence, 
1968  DUKX  L.J.  619.  625-628.  See  generally 
McDougal  &  Lans.  supra  notes  106  &  146. 

"»  Monaghan.  supra  note  172.  at  19. 

«iJaffe.  The  Right  of  Judicial  Review,  71 
Habv.  L.  Rev.  401,  404  (1958) . 

•"B.  Bailtk,  The  Ideolooicai,  Origins  of 
THE  American  Revolution  56-57  (1967);  R. 
Bexgcr,  supra  note  33.  at  9.  Attorney  General 
Rogers  stated  In  1958  that  "The  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  powers  was  thus  the  very 
foundation  stone  of  the  Federal  Government 
.  .  .  the  basic  guarantee  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people."  See  Hearings,  supra  note  187.  at 
562. 

■»  Justice  Black  stated  In  Reld  v.  Covert, 
354  U.S.  1.  40  (1957).  "Ours  Is  a  government 
of  divided  authority  on  the  assimiptlon  that 
in  division  there  Is  not  only  strength  but 
freedom  from  tyranny." 

»*  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  v.  Sawyer, 
343  U.S.  579.  855  (1962)  (Jackson,  J.,  con- 
curring) . 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  This 
discussion  has  been  helpful  and  will  be 
important  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  60  cosponsors  of  the  measure.  I 
agree  that  we  are  of  one  mind  so  far  as 
Interpretation  is  concerned  as  it  would 
apply  to  Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  does  the  Senator  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
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ator  is  willing,  I  have  about  3  minutes  of 
morning  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
wUl  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
my  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Javits  made  at 
this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  915, 
the  National  Health  Insurance  and 
Health  Services  Improvement  Act,  and 
S.  916,  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  the  National  Foundation  of  the  Arts 
and  Humanities,  are  printed  in  the  Rbc- 
oRD  under  "Statement  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.") 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  against  the  remaining  time  un- 
der the  order  for  the  recognition  of  Sen- 
ator Case;  and  that  in  the  event  addi- 
tional time  is  needed  for  the  quorum,  the 
orders  respecting  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr. 
MusKiE  be  reinstated  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESCISSION  OF  REMAININa 
SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  re- 
maining time  orders  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes each. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  MOURNING  HOUR 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
entitle  this  "The  Mourning  Hour," 
m-o-u-r-n-i-ri-g,  mourning  the  demise 
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of  two  programs  that  have  been  uncon- 
stitutionally wiped  out  by  the  unilateral 
action  of  the  executive  branch  of  this 
Government.  I  single  out  two;  the  REA 
2  percent  loan  fund  and  the  RELAP  pro- 
gram, only  because  I  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  allocating  their  funds  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

I  understand  the  problems  the  Presi- 
dent faces,  and  I  rally  around  his  efforts 
and  the  efforts  of  this  body  to  try  to 
tighten  up  the  whole  budget,  to  squeeze 
out  the  fat,  to  wring  out  the  excess  water, 
or  however  someone  wants  to  describe  it 
with  whatever  convenient  cliche.  But  my 
protest — and  this  is  the  "mourning"  in 
these  remarks — derives  from  another  cir- 
cumstance that  has  really  nothing  to  do 
with  impoundment.  It  has  to  do  with  an 
imconstitutional  process  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  That  occurred  when  this  ex- 
ecutive branch,  this  President,  with  his 
Budget  Bureau,  came  up  to  my  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  a 
year  ago  this  month  and  said: 

We  would  like  to  have  $140  mUlion  for 
REAP,  and  we  would  like  to  have  (360  mil- 
lion for  the  REA  two  percent  loan  funds. 

They  asked  for  it.  They  did  not  say, 
"We  do  not  like  the  program."  They  did 
not  say,  "We  cannot  afford  it."  They 
did  not  say  it  was  inappropriate  as  a 
priority.  They  said,  "We  need  it,"  and  I 
made  the  mistake  of  summoning  aU  the 
members  of  the  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee into  session — as  grown  men,  ma- 
ture people — and  said,  "We  have  to  make 
an  honest  judgment  on  this." 

We  met  for  I  do  not  know  how  many 
hundred  hours  altogether  on  that  re- 
quest. We  increased  the  request  the 
President  made  by  a  good  many  millions 
of  dollars,  because  we  thought  that  was 
a  more  fair  assessment  of  the  requests 
we  had  received. 

But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The 
point  is  that  the  President,  having  re- 
quested those  funds  and  we  having  sup- 
plied them,  then  signed  the  bill  into  law. 
Not  imtil  New  Year's  Day  did  we  have 
any  inkling  that  there  were  any  mis- 
givings over  the  programs.  When  we 
heard  of  those  misgivings  they  were  ex- 
pressed to  us  through  the  front  page  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  this 
single  action  by  the  White  House  tore 
the  Constitution  asunder.  It  shredded 
that  document,  because  we  had  lived  up 
to  the  administration's  request,  we  had 
carried  out  our  legislative  responsibility, 
and  the  President,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, had  signed  it  into  a  legal  appropria- 
tion of  fimds.  Then,  after  we  all  went 
home,  he  not  only  cut  the  programs,  he 
terminated  them,  without  any  petition 
being  made  to  change  the  status  of  the 
legislative  enactments  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

That  is  the  reason,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  am  constrained  to  say  here  that,  as 
still  the  chairman  of  all  agricultural  ap- 
propriations for  the  Senate,  I  see  no 
point  in  holding  new  hearings  on  appro- 
priations. Just  let  the  President  tell  the 
country,  "I  am  going  to  spend  this  much 
money,  and  I  am  going  to  find  it  where 
I  can."  I  am  not  veiling  to  hold  appro- 
priations hearings.  First  thing  you  know, 
we  will  get  their  new  budget  and  sit  on 


it  for  hours  and  hours  to  try  to  make  a 
Judgment,  and  then  we  will  read  in  the 
newspapers  again  next  Christmas  that 
now  the  President  has  decided  to  cut 
out  some  more  programs. 

Why  does  he  not  level  with  us,  Mr. 
President?  Why  did  he  not  say  he  did 
not  want  these  programs  one  year  ago? 
Why  did  he  not  tell  us  they  have  no  basis 
as  priority  items  today? 

Unless  we  can  come  back  under  the 
Constitution,  Mr.  President — and  I  insist 
that  we  do — I  can  see  no  point  in  pro- 
ceeding with  hearings  for  new  agricul- 
tural requests;  because,  as  sure  as  we 
are  standing  here,  come  next  Christmas 
we  will  find  that  they  forgot  something 
else  to  tell  us  this  year,  this  Febru- 
ary, and  they  will  destroy  additional 
programs. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  will- 
ing to  proceed  as  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee in  clear  conscience,  asking  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee  to 
convene,  only  if  we  can  return  under 
the  Constitution,  and  not  imder 
Impoundment. 

Impoundment  is  not  in  issue.  It  is  a 
question  of  wiping  out  two  programs  for 
which  no  request  had  been  received  to 
wipe  them  out.  The  REA  loan  fund  and 
REAP.  I  do  not  need  to  make  a  case  for 
how  dear  those  programs  are  to  rural 
America.  That  is  not  the  issue  here.  The 
real  issue  is  that  we  did  grant  the  Presi- 
dent what  he  asked  for  and  then  we 
found  the  programs  destroyed  unilateral- 
ly. I  make  this  exception  to  the  impound- 
ment proceedings.  This  is  a  clear  cut 
constitutional  question  and  not  an  im- 
poundment question  about  which  we  are 
attempting  to  find  a  constitutionEd 
answer. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

John  Henry  Kyi.  of  Iowa,  to  be  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  sub- 
mitting this  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on  the 
nomination  of  John  H.  Kyi  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Con- 
gressional and  Public  Affairs,  I  wish  to 
state  that  this  nominee  has  agreed  and 
committed  himself  in  open  hearing  be- 
fore the  Interior  Committee  to  appear 
and  testify  at  such  reasonable  times  as 
the  Interior  Committee  or  any  other  duly 
constituted  Senate  committee  might  re- 
quest his  presence. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  911.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  mandatory 
life  sentence  in  certain  cases  involving  the 
unlawful  distribution  of  certain  narcotic 
drugs,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  th*  Jiidlrlarv 


By  Mr.   MOSS: 
S.  912.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mahmood 
Shareef  Suleiman.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on   the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   MOSS    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gold  WATER)    (by  request) : 
S.  913.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  a  change  In  the  titles  of 
the  NASA  Associate  Admimstrator  positions 
listed  under  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule, and  to  add  three  more  such  positions  to 
such  schedule.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  914.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  to  protect  consumers  against  Inac- 
curate and  unfair  billing  practices,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  915.  A  biU  to  provide  a  national  health 
insurance  program  by  extending  the  benefits, 
enlarging  the  coverage,  expanding  the  role  of 
private  carriers,  and  otherwise  Improving  the 
health  Insurance  program  established  by  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  by  estab- 
lishing a  new  title  XX  to  such  act  to  provide 
comparable  health  insurance  benefits  to  In- 
dividuals not  covered  therefor  under  the  pro- 
gram established  by  such  title  XVIII,  by  pro- 
viding  Federal    assistance   to   develop    local 
comprehenslj^  health  service  systems,  and  by 
authorlzlnaf  the   establishment  of  federally 
chartered  Rational  health  insurance  corpora- 
tions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  EAGLETON,  Mr.  Mondale,  and  Mr. 
Taft)  : 
S.  916.  A  biU  to  amend  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pear- 
son, and  Mr.  Jackson)  : 
S.  917.  A  bill  to  protect  the  people's  right 
to    know    by    regulating    the    testimony    of 
newsmen.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    GURNEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
and  Mr.  Eastland)  : 
S.  918.  A  bin  to  require  the  imposition  of  a 
life  sentence  in  connection  with  the  unlaw- 
ful distribution  of  certain   narcotic  drugs. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GURNEY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston)  : 
S.  919.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVni  of  the 
Social  Security   Act   to   permit   certain   in- 
dividuals, who  have  attained  age  60  but  not 
age  66  and  who  are  entitled  to  widow's  or  wid- 
ower's Insurance  benefits  or  are  the  wives  or 
husbands  of  persons  entitled  to  hospital  in- 
surance benefits,  to  obtain,  in  consideration 
of  the  payment  of  Insurance  premiums,  cov- 
erage under  the  insurance  programs  estab- 
lished by  such  title.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (for   himself.    Mr. 
FANNIN,     Mr.     Gurnet,     and     Mr. 
Chiles)    (by  request)  : 
S.  920.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of 
the  Big  Cypress   National  FYesh   Water  Re- 
serve In  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    JACKSON    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Fannin)    (by  request)  : 
S.   921.   A    bill    to   amend    the    Wild    and 
Scenic   Rivers    Act.    Referred    to   the    Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  923.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  with  respect  to  environmental  regu- 
lations for  mining  operations,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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I  i.  924.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national  policy 
enx>uraglng  States  to  develop  and  Imple- 
Q»  nt  land  use  programs.  Referred  to  the 
Ccvuznlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  TowKB) : 
026.  A  blU  to  esUbllsh  a  Federal 
Pliiancing  Bank,  to  provide  for  coordinated 
an  1  more  efficient  financing  of  Federal  and 
fe<  erally  assisted  borrowings  from  the  pub- 
lic and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Cc  nmlttee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Alia  Irs. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  TuNNXT)  : 
1.  92(J.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Seciu'lty 
Ac ;  to  assure  that  whenever  there  Is  a  gen- 
en  I  increase  in  social  security  benefits  there 
wl  1  be  a  corresponding  Increase  in  the  stand- 
ar<  i  of  payments  used  to  determine  eligibility 
foi  aid  or  assistance  under  State  plans  ap- 
pn  ved  under  title  I,  X,  XIV.  or  XVI  of  such 
acV  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 
.  927.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  35  of  title 
38J  United  States  Code,  in  order  to  permit 
ell  ;lble  persons  to  pursue  a  course  of  educa- 
tlo  1  in  a  vocational  or  technical  school  in  a 
foi  sign  country  under  certain  circumstances. 
Re  erred  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Aflfiirs. 

By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Beaix, 
Mr.  Bhock.  Mr.  Buckijit,  Mr.  Otth- 
NIT.  Mr.  Pebct,  Mr.  RiBicorr,  Mr. 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Stevxn- 
soN,  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Towi») : 
.  928.  A  bill  to  create  a  catalog  of  Federal 
assistance  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 
R«:  erred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tower)  : 

929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Par  Value  Modi- 
fication Act.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Backing,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BROCK   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bakek)  : 

930.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Leticla  Ramos. 
erred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
.  931.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Jose  Ramon 

Maria.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 
.  932.  A  bill  to  discourage  experimentation 
animals   by   elementary    and    secondary 
•ol  children.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
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SltATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
JILLS       AND       JOINT       RESOLU- 
'ilONS 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

ij.  911.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  manda- 
te] y  life  sentence  In  certain  cases  in- 
vo  ving  the  unlawful  distribution  of  cer- 
taln  narcotic  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
po  \es.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Ju  iiciary. 

:  At.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bUl  to  provide  for  a  man- 
da  ory  life  sentence  in  certain  cases  In- 
vo  ving  the  unlawful  distribution  of  cer- 
tain  narcotic  drugs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

support  the  legislation  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pl(  rlda.  Senator  Qurniy's  proposed  leg- 
Isli  ktlon  would  adopt  on  the  Federal  level 
th(  prcHPOsal  of  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
thi  .t  all  sellers  of  hard  drugs  be  given  life 
Im  Jrisonment  without  parole. 

'  The  legislation  I  am  introducing  would 
em  ict  this  concept  into  law  with  two  var- 
iat  ons : 


First.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  pro- 
vides that  if  the  court  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  a  recommendation  by  the 
U.S.  attorney  or  on  the  basis  of  other  in- 
formation available  to  it,  that  a  person 
convicted  for  selling  hard  drugs  has,  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability,  been  cooperative 
in  disclosing  information  or  knowledge 
as  to  the  source  of  the  narcotic  drug  in- 
volved in  his  conviction,  the  court,  in  its 
discretion,  may  reduce  the  sentence  of 
life  imprisonment  to  a  sentence  of  a 
term  not  to  exceed  20  years. 

Second.  My  proposed  legislation  also 
provides  that  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  in  his  discretion,  is 
authorized  to  pay  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
ceed $30,000  for  information  and  services 
concerning  the  distribution  of  hard 
drugs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  truly  in  accord 
with  the  proposition  that  persons  who 
traffic  in  narcotics  should  be  given  se- 
vere, swift,  and  certain  punishment.  We 
must  increase  the  criminal  penalties  for 
drug  pushers.  These  people  must  under- 
stand that  if  they  are  caught  and  con- 
victed they  will  face  a  possible  life  sen- 
tence without  hope  of  probation  or 
parole.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
prospect  of  swift,  certain,  and  meaning- 
ful punishment  will  deter  such  criminal 
activities. 

However,  I  believe  that  most  of  us 
would  agree  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
laws  dealing  with  narcotic  drugs  is  to 
dry  up  the  ultimate  sources  of  such 
drugs.  The  experiences  of  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem are  that  the  small  street  pusher  is 
caught  and  sentenced,  but  that  the  large 
wholesale  suppliers  remain  free  to  fur- 
nish these  drugs  to  new  dealers. 

We  must  destroy  the  ultimate  sources 
of  this  poison  that  is  infecting  so  many 
of  our  citizens. 

It  is  with  this  principle  in  mind  that 
I  offer  these  modifications  to  the  Rocke- 
f  eUer  bill. 

If  a  street  pusher  is  convicted  of  dis- 
tributing a  hard  drug,  the  knowledge, 
prior  to  liis  being  sentenced  for  that 
crime,  that  his  mandatory  life  sentence 
could  be  reduced  to  a  term  not  to  exceed 
20  years  would  be  a  powerful  in- 
ducement for  him  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  disclosure  as  to  the  source  or 
sources  from  which  he  obtained  these 
drugs.  This  Inducement  to  cooperate 
with  the  authorities  would  also  exist  be- 
fore conviction  when  the  street  pusher 
would  have  reason  to  believe  that  his 
chances  of  being  convicted  were  great. 

It  could  be  said,  in  a  sense,  that  the 
drug  retailer  would  have  the  key  to  his 
jail  ceU.  That  "key"  would  be  full  co- 
operation with  the  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities in  disclosing  the  sources  of  his 
drugs. 

In  that  way,  many  of  the  large  whole- 
sale suppliers  of  these  drugs  would  be 
implicated,  charged,  tried,  and  convicted. 
It  might  be  possible  to  smash  the  large 
drug  rings  that  operate  In  the  United 
States  and  to  bring  this  terrible  prob- 
lem imder  control. 

In  my  judgment,  this  approach  might 
well  produce  panic  in  the  criminal  syn- 
dicates that  engage  in  wholesale  dis- 


tribution. They  would  know  that  the  re- 
tailers would  have  little  choice,  if  ap- 
prehended, but  to  inform  the  authorities 
on  their  overlords. 

Likewise,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  be 
useful  to  provide  for  payment  not  to  ex- 
ceed $30,000  for  information  or  services 
relating  to  the  source  of  such  narcotic 
drugs.  This,  too,  could  be  an  effective 
means  of  rooting  out  the  ultimate  source 
or  supply.  There  are  precedents  for  this 
type  of  provision  in  18  United  States 
Code,  sections  1751(g),  3056,  and  3059. 

I  hope  that  Congress  gives  careful  con- 
sideration to  Senator  Gurney's  bill,  to  my 
bill,  and  to  any  other  legislation  that 
may  be  introduced  on  this  subject,  so 
that  we  might  enact  effective  legislation 
to  deal  with  this  problem. 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  914.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  protect  consumers 
against  inaccurate  and  unfair  billing 
practices,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

THE    FAIE    CREDIT    BILLING    ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  the  second  time  the  Fair 
Credit  Billing  Act  and  ask  that  it  be  ap- 
propriately referred.  The  purpose  of  the 
legislation  is  to  protect  consumers 
against  inaccurate  and  unfair  billing 
practices.  The  bill  requires  creditors  to 
resolve  billing  disputes  promptly  and 
fairly;  it  strengthens  a  consumer's  legal 
defenses  regarding  credit  and  purchases; 
and  it  prohibits  retroactive  finance 
charges  on  revolving  credit  accoimts.  The 
bill  also  prohibits  other  unfair  billing 
practices  and  makes  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  Truth-in-Lending  Act  which  were 
recommended  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Members  of  the  Senate  may  recall  that 
I  introduced  a  similar  bill  in  the  last 
Congress  (S.  652)  on  February  8,  1971. 
Following  hearings  in  October  of  1971 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs, 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  on  April 
17,  1972,  reported  to  the  Senate  what  I 
considered  to  be  a  sadly  watered  down 
version  of  my  original  biU  (Rept.  No. 
92-750) .  Vital  consumer  safeguards  were 
stricken  from  the  bill  and  others  were 
seriously  weakened.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
my  individual  views  in  the  committee 
report,  the  committee  bill  might  be  more 
accurately  termed  the  "Bank  Protection 
Act  of  1972."  The  bill  was  considered  by 
the  Senate  on  April  17,  1972.  Unfor- 
timately,  most  of  the  attempts  to 
strengthen  the  bill  on  the  floor  were 
defeated. 

Accordingly,  I  and  the  other  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill  voted  against  it  on  final 
passage.  This  was  a  difficult  thing  to  do 
since  I  had  worked  long  and  hard  on  the 
legislation  and  there  were  still  some  pro- 
visions in  the  bill  which  helped  consmn- 
ers.  On  balance,  however,  I  felt  the  bill 
was  of  greater  benefit  to  the  banks  and 
other  creditors  than  it  was  to  consumers. 
Moreover,  I  did  not  want  to  create  the 
illusion  that  substantial  progress  had 
been  achieved  when  this  was  not  the 
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case.  Under  these  circuntetances,  I  be- 
lieve and  still  believe  that  no  bill  was 
better  than  a  bogus  bill.  These  judg- 
ments were  concurred  in  by  the  Consum- 
er Federation  of  America,  the  AFL-CIO 
and  other  consumer  groups. 

Now  that  we  have  a  new  Congress,  I 
am  optimistic  that  a  strong  Pair  Credit 
Billing  Act  can  be  enacted.  Several  re- 
cent developments  lead  me  to  this  con- 
clusion. 

First,  the  Senate  itself  is  composed  of 
younger,  newer  members  more  inclined 
to  support  strong  consumer  protection 
measures ; 

Second,  there  has  been  a  renewed  in- 
terest in  consumer  legislation  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 
For  example,  the  chairman  and  ranking 
Republican  on  the  committee  have  taken 
the  Initiative  to  create  a  new  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Credit  in  order  to 
concentrate  more  deeply  on  consiuner 
legislation; 

Third,  the  recent  report  of  the  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Consiuner  Finance 
gives  support  to  some  of  the  provisions 
in  the  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act  and  par- 
ticularly the  provision  giving  consumers 
the  right  to  assert  the  same  legal  de- 
fenses against  credit  card  issuers  that 
they  have  against  the  merchant  honor- 
ing the  card;  and 

Fourth,  even  responsible  spokesmen  in 
the  credit  industry  have  privately  recog- 
nized the  need  for  acting  upon  some  of 
the  more  controversial  provisions  in  the 
Fair  Credit  Billing  Act. 

THE    CBEDn    CARD    BEVOLUTION 

Credit  cards  have  been  one  of  the  fast- 
est growing  forms  of  consumer  credit. 
Once  an  exclusive  instrument  of  the  rich, 
credit  cards  are  now  used  by  every  seg- 
ment of  society.  A  recent  study  shows 
that  35  million  families,  or  one  half  of 
all  American  families,  use  at  least  one 
credit  card.' 

While  credit  cards  tend  to  be  used 
more  by  those  with  higher  incomes,  the 
study  shows  that  credit  cards  are  also 
used  extensively  by  middle-  and  low- 
income  families.  For  example,  20  percent 
of  families  with  incomes  under  $5,000 
use  credit  cards.  Nearly  one-half,  or  47 
percent  of  families  earning  between 
$5,000  and  $10,000  use  credit  cards.  Of 
families  earning  between  $10,000  and 
$20,000  a  year,  69  percent  use  credit 
cards,  while  82  percent  of  families  mak- 
ing more  than  $20,000  a  y^ar  use  credit 
cards. 

There  are  four  principal  types  of  firms 
which  issue  credit  cards — retailers, 
banks,  oil  companies  and  travel  and  en- 
tertainment companies.  The  last  cate- 
gory consists  almost  entirely  of  three 
companies — American  Express,  Diners 
Club,  and  Carte  Blanche.  There  are 
about  12  to  15  major  oil  companies  which 
have  issued  the  vast  bulk  of  the  oil  com- 
pany credit  cards.  Two  major  bank  in- 
terchange systems,  BankAmericard  and 
Master  Charge,  account  for  over  95  per- 
cent of  the  bank  credit  card  business. 


'Lewis  Mandell,  Credit  Card  Use  in  the 
United  States,  Institute  for  Social  Research, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1972.  (Data  based  on 
surveys  conducted  in  1970.) 


Retail  cards  tends  to  be  more  diversi- 
fied, but  the  largest  three  national  chains 
extend  nearly  30  percent  of  the  revolving 
credit  offered  by  retailers.  Thus  the 
control  of  credit  cards  is  rapidly  evolv- 
ing to  a  few  firms  which  do  business  on 
a  nationwide  scale. 

According  to  the  survey  mentioned 
above,  about  35  percent  of  all  families,  or 
25  million  families,  use  retail  cards;  24 
million  families  use  gasoline  cards;  12 
million  families  use  bank  cards;  and  9 
million  families  use  travel  and  enter- 
tainment cards.  The  medium  nimiber  of 
cards  used  by  credit  card  using  fam- 
ilies is  three.  About  6  million  families  use 
nine  or  more  credit  cards.  The  35  million 
families  who  use  at  least  one  credit 
card  make  credit  card  purchases  of  $26 
billion  a  year;  this  comes  to  about  $750 
per  family. 

The  latest  figures  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  show  the  amount  of  credit 
outstanding  on  credit  card  accoimts 
amounts  to  $14.2  billion  as  of  December 
1972,  or  nearly  double  the  amount  4  years 
ago.  These  figures  exclude  an  estimated 
$5  billion  of  additional  revolving  credit 
extended  by  department  stores  for  which 
precise  figures  are  not  available,  $1.8 
billion  in  check  credit  plans  offered  by 
commercial  banks;  and  $9  billion  in 
miscellaneous  charge  accoimts  with  util- 
ity companies,  doctors,  dentists,  repair 
shops  and  others.  Some  of  these  charge 
account  plans  do  not  issue  credit  cards, 
although  they  are  similar  to  credit  card 
plans  in  the  sense  that  they  enable  con- 
sumers to  make  periodic  purchases  with- 
out paying  for  them  immediately. 

The  amount  of  charge  account  credit 
of  all  types  outstanding  as  of  December 
1972  comes  to  $30  billion  or  19  percent 
of  all  outstanding  consumer  debt.  This 
total  amount  of  debt  credit  card  and 
charge  account  works  out  to  an  average 
outstanding  debt  of  over  $400  for  every 
family  in  the  United  States.  These  fig- 
ures are  summarized  as  follows: 

Outstanding  Open  End  Credit  December  1972 
(BUlions  of  dollars) 
Type  of  Credit  Amount 

Bank  credit  eard $5.3 

Bank  check  credit 1.8 

OU  company  credit 1.8 

Travel  and  entertainment  cards 0. 1 

Department  store  revolving  credit 5.0 

Other  retail  charge  accounts . 7.0 

Other  charge  accounts 9.0 

Total  30.0 

The  ready  availability  of  credit  cards 
have  made  it  more  convenient  for  many 
consumers  to  make  purchases  without 
carrying  large  amounts  of  cash.  But  they 
have  also  tended  to  increase  total  cchi- 
sumer  indebtedness.  According  to  a  re- 
cent study,  75  percent  of  all  families  said 
that  credit  cards  make  it  too  easy  to  buy 
things  that  they  may  not  really  want  or 
that  they  really  cannot  afford.  Among 
high  income  people,  the  credit  card  was 
seen  mostly  as  a  convenience  instrument 
to  facilitate  transactions,  while  among 
most  other  groups,  the  card  is  seen  large- 
ly as  an  instrument  for  incurring  con- 
simier  debt.' 


*  Mandell,  op.  cit. 


For  the  average  family  charge  ac- 
counts and  monthly  bill  paying  have  be- 
come a  way  of  life. 

The  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act  is  designed 
to  remedy  some  of  the  problems  brought 
on  by  the  credit  card  revolution.  Given 
the  rapid  expansion  of  charge  account 
credit,  it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  some 
of  our  consumer  protection  laws  have 
lagged  behind  the  new  developments  in 
this  type  of  credit.  Those  in  the  credit 
industry  who  have  led  the  credit  card 
revolution  have  sometimes  lost  sight  of 
the  human  element  of  their  business.  In 
their  efforts  to  computerize  and  achieve 
maximum  eCBciency,  the  problems  of  the 
individual  consumer  have  often  been  ig- 
nored. 

As  a  result,  the  consumer  has  been 
harassed  and  intimidated  by  computer 
written  dunning  letters;  he  has  been 
shortchanged  by  tricky  billing  practices 
wliich  result  in  interest  rates  far  above 
the  legal  usury  ceilings;  his  legal  rights 
have  been  eroded  through  the  use  of 
bank  credit  cards,  and  he  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  variety  of  other  question- 
able practices. 

SUMMARY  or  BILL 

In  order  to  redress  these  and  other 
abuses,  I  have  prepared  a  13-point  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  the  rights  of  the 
consumer  in  credit  card  and  billing  trans- 
actions. These  provisions  constitute  a 
biU  of  rights  for  the  consumer  when  he 
uses  credit  cards  or  charge  accounts. 
They  insure  that  the  consumer  will  be 
dealt  with  fairly  and  equitably  by  the 
credit  grantor.  A  summary  of  these  pro- 
visions follows: 

First.  Correction  of  billing  errors: 
Creditors  are  required  to  acknowledge 
customer  billing  inquiries  within  30  days 
and  to  resolve  those  inquiries  within  90 
days.  The  creditor  cannot  send  dunning 
letters,  threaten  the  consumer  with  an 
adverse  credit  report,  or  take  other  col- 
lection action  until  the  inquiry  is  re- 
solved. An  inquiry  is  resolved  by  either 
correcting  the  customer's  bill  or  explain- 
ing why  the  original  bill  was  correct. 
Creditors  who  fail  to  comply  forfeit  the 
amount  in  dispute  up  to  $100,  whether 
or  not  the  bill  was  in  error.  (Sec.  161 
and  162(a) ) 

Second.  Regulation  of  credit  reports: 
If  a  consumer  continues  to  dispute  a  bill 
after  receiving  the  creditor's  explana- 
tion, a  creditor  may  not  report  the  dis- 
puted amount  as  delinquent  to  a  credit 
reporting  agency  unless  the  creditor  so 
notifies  the  customer  and  tells  the  credit 
reporting  agency  the  amount  is  in  dis- 
pute. The  creditor  must  also  report  any 
subsequent  resolution  of  the  dispute  to 
the  agency.  (Sec.  162(b)  and  162(c)) 

Third.  Disclosures  to  consumers :  Crea- 
itors  must  indicate  on  their  monthly 
bills  an  address  for  handling  billing  dis- 
putes and  disclose  twice  yearly  the  cus- 
tomer's right  to  have  these  disputes  re- 
solved as  provided  in  the  bill.  <Sec.  104 
and  105) 

Fourth.  Length  of  billing  period:  Cred- 
itors must  mall  their  monthly  billing 
statements  at  least  14  days  before  the 
payment  is  due.  (Sec.  163) 

Fifth.  Prompt  crediting  of  payments: 
Creditors  cannot  impose  a  finance  charge 
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a  customer's  payment  is  received  he- 
re it  is  due.  (Sec.  164) 
Sixth.  Crediting  excess  payments: 
'editors  must  promptly  credit  excess 
p4yments  or  refund  them  if  requested, 
ec.  165) 

Seventh.  Prompt  notification  of  re- 
Merchants  honoring  credit  cards 
issued  by  third  parties  such  as  banks  or 
_.  card  companies  must  promptly  no- 
the  card  issuer  of  any  return  of  mer- 
cHandise  or  similar  adjustment.    (Sec. 
KB)      • 

Eighth.   Ban   on   retroactive    finance 
ss:  Creditors  cannot  impose  retro- 
acjtlve  finance  charges  on  balances  which 
_  outstanding  prior  to  the  due  date 
psL3rment.  This  provision  would  out- 
the    so-called    "previous-balance" 
billing  system  and  other  billing  systems 
Impose      retroactive      finance 
(Sec.  167) 
l^lnth.    Ban    on    minimum    finance 
.„„  on  revolving  charge   accounts 
prohibited.  The  prohibition  does  not 
,jr  charges  imposed  on  all  accounts 
recover  billing  expenses  or  on  all  ac- 
counts delinquent  more  than  60  days. 
X.  168) 

Tenth.  Discounts  for  cash  buyers: 
Crjdit  card  issuers  carmot  prohibit 
m<  rchants  who  honor  the  card  from  of- 
fei  ing  a  discount  to  cash  customers.  (Sec. 
161) 

iaeventh.  Prohibition  of  tie-in-serv- 
ice 3 :  Credit  card  issuers  cannot  require 
m$-chants  to  maintain  deposits  or  pur- 
other  services  as  a  condition  for 
in  the  credit  card  plan. 
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•fwelfth.  Prohibition  of  offsets:  Finan- 

instltutions  cannot  offset  a  consum- 

credlt  card  debt  against  his  check - 

or  savings  account  unless  the  con- 

^er  has  previously  agreed  and  is  given 

O-day  period  to  rescind  the  offset. 

^c.  171) 

■fhirteenth.  Legal  defenses  of  credit 
customers:    Consmners  who  pur- 
defective  merchandise  with  a  bank 
.  card  or  similar  card  can  with- 
A  payment  from  the  bank  and  assert 
same  legal  claims  or  defenses  against 
bank  that  they  have  against  the 
hant.  (Sec.  172) 

addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  legis- 
also  makes  a  number  of  proce- 
and  technical  changes  in  the  dis- 
„e  provisions  of  the  truth-ln-lend- 
law  as  recommended  by  the  Federal 
rve  Board  in  its  annual  report  for 
._  or  in  separate  correspondence.  Most 
t  hese  recommendations  were  reviewed 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  and 
i  included  In  the  bill  which  passed 
Senate  last  year  (S.  652).  They  are 
under  title  n  of  the  legislation, 
^any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Pair 
Billing  Act  appeared  in  a  proposed 
regulation  published  by  the  PTC 
Dctober  of   1970.  The  PTC  delayed 
on  this  regulation  pending  con- 
ion  of  the  Pair  Credit  Billing  Act 
last  Congress.  However,  since  Con- 
has  failed  to  act,  the  FTXZ;  has  indi- 
It  intends  to  reconsider  a  similar 
regulation  in  1973.  While  PTC  ac- 
in  this  area  would  certainly  be  wel- 
\  it  could  have  unfortunate  impll- 
is  for  some  segments  of  the  credit 
industry.  It  Is  not  clear  whether 
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the  PTC  has  sufficient  authority  to  regu- 
late commercial  bank  credit  cards.  If  au- 
thority over  banks  is  denied  by  the  courts, 
retailers,  oil  companies  and  other  credi- 
tors might  find  themselves  under  the 
PTC  regulation  while  commercial  banks 
would  be  exempt.  Such  a  development 
would  confer  an  unfair  competitive  ad- 
vantage upon  banks.  It  is  therefore  de- 
sirable that  Congress  enact  a  fair  credit 
billing  statute  which  will  apply  equally 
to  all  sigments  of  the  industry. 

I  would  now  like  to  describe  in  greater 
detail  the  main  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

UKSOLVWa  BtLUNC  EXROBS 

Numerous  complaints  have  been  re- 
ceived by  Members  of  Congress  from  con- 
sumers using  credit  cards  who  have  had 
difficulty  in  resolving  errors  appearing 
on  their  monthly  credit  statements.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  received 
nearly  2,000  complaints  in  this  area. 
Similar  complaints  have  been  received 
by  consimier  protection  agencies 
throughout  the  country.  A  survey  taken 
by  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  shows  that 
one  out  of  every  three  CMisumers  have 
been  involved  in  at  least  one  billing  error 
problem. 

Most  consumer  complaints  about  bill- 
ing errors  involve  a  common  pattern.  In 
a  typical  case,  the  consumer  might  dis- 
cover a  billing  error  on  one  of  his 
monthly  charge  accounts  or  credit  card 
statements.  Or  he  might  need  further 
information  about  a  particular  item  ap- 
pearing on  his  statement.  He  writes  to 
the  creditor  but  receives  no  satisfactory 
response.  In  the  meantime,  he  receives  a 
series  of  computer  written  dunning  let- 
ters. These  letters  may  threaten  the  con- 
simaer  with  a  bad  credit  rating  or  other 
legal  action  unless  the  amount  in  dispute 
is  paid. 

After  literally  months  or  years  of 
carrying  on  correspondence  with  a  com- 
puter, many  consumers  give  up  in  frus- 
tration and  pay  the  disputed  amoimt 
even  though  they  feel  they  do  not  owe 
such  amoimts.  Some  eventually  resolve 
the  dispute  through  sheer  persistence  al- 
though it  may  take  many  months  or 
even  years  of  patient  letter  writing.  Some 
are  able  to  get  their  billing  problems  cor- 
rected by  writing  to  the  president  of  the 
company  or  to  their  Congressman  or 
Senator.  A  few  hire  attorneys  to  press 
their  claim.  One  consumer  witness  testi- 
fying last  year  told  of  spending  $150  in 
legal  fees  to  get  a  $22  billing  error  cor- 
rected. 

The  bill  requires  that  upon  being  noti- 
fied of  a  billing  error,  the  creditor  must 
acknowledge  the  notification  in  30  days 
and  take  positive  action  to  resolve  the 
error  within  two  complete  billing  periods, 
but  in  no  event  later  than  90  days.  An 
error  is  resolved  either  by  making  ap- 
propriate corrections  in  the  consumer's 
account  or  by  explaining  why  the  origi- 
nal amount  billed  was  correct.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  creditor  is  required  to  in- 
vestigate the  error  and  provide  the  con- 
sumer with  copies  of  the  transaction  in 
question  if  requested.  The  requirement 
for  an  investigation  is  intended  to  pre- 
clude a  creditor  from  making  an  auto- 
matic form  letter  response  without  actu- 
ally looking  into  each  billing  inquiry. 

While  the  creditor  Is  investigating  a 
billing  Inquiry,  he  Is  prohibited  from  re- 
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porting  to  a.  credit  bureau  that  the 
amount  In  dispute  Is  delinquent.  He  also 
is  barred  from  taking  action  to  collect 
the  amount  in  dispute  including  threat- 
ening the  consumer  with  an  adverse 
credit  report.  Many  consumers  are  now 
intimidated  into  paying  an  unjust  bill 
because  of  these  questionable  coUectlon 
tactics. 

If  a  consumer  still  disputes  the  accu- 
racy of  a  bill  after  it  has  been  explained 
to  him  In  accordance  with  the  law,  the 
creditor  can  begin  his  normal  collection 
activity;  however,  if  he  reports  the 
amount  as  delinquent  to  a  credit  bureau 
he  must  indicate  the  amount  that  is  in 
dispute  and  must  notify  the  consumer 
that  the  amoimt  was  reported  as  delin- 
quent and  must  give  the  consumer  the 
name  and  address  of  the  credit  bureau 
involved. 

Any  creditor  who  fails  to  meet  these 
requirements  forfeits  the  amount  in  dis- 
pute up  to  a  maximiun  of  $100  whether 
or  not  the  amount  billed  actually  was  in 
error.  In  other  words.  If  a  creditor  fails 
to  respond  to  a  billing  inquiry,  as  required 
by  the  bill,  the  consimier  does  not  have 
to  pay  the  disputed  amount  under  $100 
even  if  the  creditor  can  later  prove  the 
biU  was  correct.  Thus,  the  legislation 
should  be  largely  self-enforcing  and 
should  not  require  a  large  bureaucracy  to 
achieve  compliance. 

Creditors  are  also  required  to  inform 
consumers  of  their  rights  under  the  Fair 
Credit  Billing  Act  at  least  twice  a  year 
and  disclose  an  address  for  receiving  bill- 
ing inquiries  on  or  with  their  monthly 
billing  statements. 

AU  of  these  provisions  are  designed  to 
establish  a  fair  and  equitable  system  for 
the  resolution  of  billing  disputes.  They 
are  fair  to  the  consumer  and  workable  to 
the  credit  industry.  They  have  been  care- 
fully reviewed  last  year  by  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  and  were  adopted 
unanimously.  Most  of  the  requirements 
*™^^already  being  met  by  responsible 
creditors  and  there  is  no  reason  why  all 
creditors  cannot  or  should  not  meet  those 
same  standards. 

In  addition  to  establishing  a  fair  sys- 
tem for  resolving  disputes,  I  believe  leg- 
islation is  needed  to  insure  that  billing 
systems  themselves  are  fah-  and  equita- 
ble. Six  provisions  of  the  bill  address 
themselves  to  consumer  complaints  In 
this  area. 

THE    SHRINKING   BILLINO   FKXIOD 

One  typical  consumer  complaint  in- 
volves the  so-called  shrinking  billing 
period  where  a  creditor  mails  his 
monthly  statement  so  late  that  a  con- 
sumer has  only  a  few  days  to  make  pay- 
ment in  order  to  avoid  a  finance  charge. 
Most  credit  card  plans  require  payment 
within  25  to  30  days  from  the  end  of  the 
previous  billing  period.  However,  the  ac- 
tual time  remaining  before  payment  is 
due  can  be  considerably  shortened  if  a 
creditor  is  late  in  sending  out  his  bills. 
The  FTC  has  received  nearly  500  letters 
from  consumers  who  have  complained 
about  the  shrinldng  billing  period.  In 
one  example,  a  consumer  could  not  have 
avoided  a  finance  charge  even  if  he  sent 
his  payment  back  on  the  same  day  he 
received  his  bill. 

There  may  be  legitimate  reasons  for 
delays    in    mailing    billing   statements. 
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Nonetheless,  the  charge  has  been  made 
that  some  creditors  may  be  tempted  to 
decrease  the  time  available  for  payment 
after  a  biU  is  received  as  a  method  for 
increasing  finance  charge  revenue.  It  is 
inevitable  that  more  customers  will  fail 
to  pay  on  time  as  the  time  available  for 
payment  is  decreased.  Some  are  simply 
too  busy  or  may  be  away  on  travel. 
Others  are  paid  twice  a  month  and  may 
be  unable  to  pay  their  credit  card  bills 
until  their  next  nay  check  is  received. 

The  bill  deals  with  this  problem  by  re- 
quiring creditors  to  mail  their  billing 
statements  at  least  14  days  before  a  pay- 
ment must  be  made  to  avoid  a  finance 
charge.  If  a  creditor  fails  to  provide  14 
days  for  payment,  he  is  prohibited  from 
collecting  any  finance  charges  on  the 
amounts  billed  for  that  period. 

PROMPT    CBHOmNC    OF"    PAYMENTS 

Another  billing  complaint  by  con- 
sumers involves  a  failure  to  credit  pay- 
ments on  the  day  they  are  received.  A 
delay  in  crediting  by  the  creditor  can 
cost  the  consumer  money.  Many  re- 
volving credit  plans  require  payment 
within  30  days  to  avoid  a  finance  charge. 
If  a  consumer  pays  on  the  30th  day,  he 
may  still  be  hit  with  a  finance  charge  if 
the  creditor  fails  to  credit  the  payment 
on  the  day  it  was  actually  received.  This 
is  obviously  unfair  to  the  consumer  who 
has  no  control  over  the  length  of  time  it 
takes  a  creditor  to  post  the  payment  to 
his  books.  Delays  in  crediting  payments 
can  also  increase  finance  charges  under 
average  daily  balance  plans  where  the 
size  of  the  finance  charge  varies  with  the 
amount  of  dally  credit  outstanding. 

The  bill  would  remedy  this  problem  by 
requiring  the  prompt  crediting  of  fi- 
nance charges  by  creditors  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Some  flexibility  is 
needed,  because  of  the  wide  variety  of 
bUllng  systems.  However,  the  regulations 
must  prevent  a  creditor  from  imposing  a 
finance  charge  if  the  customer's  payment 
is  received  on  or  before  the  due  date. 

CRESmNG    EXCESS    PAYMENTS 

While  not  a  frequent  complaint,  some 
consumers  have  encountered  difficulty  in 
having  excess  payments  refunded  or 
credited  to  their  account.  The  hearing 
record  of  last  year  contains  a  ctise  of  a 
consumer  who  weis  unable  to  obtain  a 
cash  refund  for  a  $100  overpayment  to 
an  oil  heating  company  at  the  end  of 
the  winter  heating  period.  Instead,  the 
account  was  credited  so  that  the  only 
way  of  getting  the  excess  payment  re- 
turned was  to  make  additional  oil  pur- 
chases the  following  fall.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  creditor  had  the  use  of  the  con- 
sumer's money  until  the  additional  oil 
purchases  were  made. 

Most  credit  grantors  will  promptly 
credit  excess  payments  to  a  customer's 
account  or  make  a  cash  refund  if  re- 
quested. The  bill  requires  all  creditors  to 
adhere  to  these  standards. 

PROMPT    NOTIFICATION    OF   RETtTRNS 

Another  consumer  complaint  is  that 
creditors  sometimes  fail  to  notify  a  card 
issuer  when  merchandise  has  been  re- 
turned. For  example,  a  consumer  might 
use  his  bank  credit  card  to  purchase  an 
item  from  a  particular  store.  If  he  re- 
turns the  Item,  the  store  does  not  always 


notify  the  bank  of  the  credit  to  be  en- 
tered in  customer's  account.  The  bank 
proceeds  to  bill  the  customer  for  the 
item  as  though  it  were  a  valid  purchase. 
The  consumer  must  then  take  the  time 
and  trouble  to  explain  the  situation  to 
the  bank  in  order  to  get  his  account  prop- 
erly adjusted.  Airlines  in  particular  have 
tended  to  be  late  in  notifying  credit  card 
companies  of  a  return  of  airline  tickets, 
thereby  causing  numerous  billing  dis- 
putes. In  other  cases,  the  only  way  a  con- 
sumer can  get  his  money  back  is  by  mak- 
ing an  equivalent  purchase  from  the 
same  store — something  he  may  not  be 
willing  to  do. 

The  bill  would  solve  this  problem  by 
requiring  creditors  to  promptly  notify 
third-party  credit  card  issuers  of  mer- 
chandise returns  or  other  credits.  The 
card  Issuer,  in  turn,  would  be  required  to 
promptly  credit  the  consumer's  account. 
These  requirements  should  also  help  to 
cut  down  on  the  number  of  billing  dis- 
putes. 

PSOHIBITION    ON    RETEOACTIVX   FINANCE 
CHARGES 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  would  prohibit  retroactive 
finance  charges  on  revolving  charge  ac- 
counts where  the  consumer  is  charged 
Interest  on  money  he  has  already  repaid. 
This  provision  failed  to  be  included  in 
last  year's  act  by  a  38-to-38-tle  vote. 

The  most  common  method  for  assess- 
ing retroactive  finance  charges  is  the  so- 
called  "previous  balance"  billing  system. 
Under  this  system,  consumers  are  gener- 
ally given  30  days  to  pay  their  outstand- 
ing balance  before  they  are  assessed  a 
finance  charge.  However,  if  they  make  a 
partial  payment,  they  are  charged  inter- 
est against  the  original  balance  in  their 
account  rather  than  the  remaining  bal- 
ance. No  credit  Is  given  for  the  partial 
pajmient. 

For  example,  if  a  consumer  has  a  bal- 
ance of  $100  in  his  revolving  charge  ac- 
count and  makes  a  partial  payment  of 
$90,  he  is  charged  interest  against  the 
original  balance  of  $100  rather  than  the 
closing  balance  of  $10.  He  thus  pays  10 
times  the  amount  of  interest  he  other- 
wise would  have  paid  if  the  creditor 
charged  against  the  closing  balance. 

Most  creditors  impose  a  finance  charge 
of  IVa  percent  a  month.  Thus,  in  the 
above  example,  a  creditor  using  the  pre- 
vious balance  system  would  charge  the 
consumer  IVi  percent  of  the  $100,  or 
$1.50.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  creditor 
used  the  closing  balance  system,  he  would 
charge  the  consumer  IVz  percent  of  the 
closing  balance  of  $10  or  15  cents.  When 
the  previous  balance  system  is  used,  the 
consumer  is  really  paying  $1.50  in  inter- 
est for  the  remaining  credit  balance  of 
$10.  He  thus  pays  15  percent  a  month  or 
a  whopping  180  percent  a  year. 

Another  method  of  assessing  retroac- 
tive finance  charges  is  the  so-called 
average  daily  balance  system  which  some 
creditors  claim  is  fairer  to  consumers. 
However,  some  varieties  of  the  average 
dally  balance  system  also  impose  retro- 
active finance  charges.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, consumers  can  pay  even 
higher  finance  charges  than  they  do 
under  the  previous  balance  system.  For 
example,  if  a  consumer  makes  a  single 
purchase  of  $100  on  the  first  day  of  his 


billing  period,  he  is  sent  a  bill  at  the  end 
of  the  month  and  has  until  the  end  of  the 
next  month  to  pay  in  order  to  avoid  a 
finance  charge.  If  he  makes  a  partial 
payment  of  $90  at  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing month,  some  creditors  will  charge 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  1.5  percent  per 
month  for  the  full  60  days  on  the  $100 
outstanding  during  that  period.  In  this 
example,  the  finance  charge  would  come 
to  $3  or  double  what  he  would  be  charged 
imder  th»  previous  balance  method.  An- 
nualizing this  finance  charge  against  the 
$10  actually  owing  at  the  end  of  the  grace 
period  produces  an  astronomical  interest 
rate  of  360  percent  a  yesu:. 

The  main  arguments  against  retroac- 
tive finance  charges  are  these: 

RETROACTIVE  SYSTEMS  ARE  DISCRIMINATORY 

Rrst,  retroactive  billing  systems  dis- 
criminate unfairly  between  different 
classes  of  credit  customers.  A  customer 
who  can  afford  to  pay  his  balance  in 
full  within  30  days  can  obtain  up  to  60 
days  of  free  credit  if  he  makes  a  pur- 
chase at  the  beginning  of  the  previous 
billing  period  and  takes  the  full  30  days 
to  pay.  However,  these  benefits  are  sub- 
stantially reduced  if  the  customer  cannot 
afford  to  pay  in  full  and  the  creditor  has 
a  retroactive  billing  system. 

In  order  to  appreciate  this  point,  let 
us  take  a  typical  example.  Assume  a  cus- 
tomer makes  a  purchase  of  $100  on 
March  1,  the  first  day  of  his  billing  pe- 
riod. He  gets  his  bill  the  following  month 
showing  a  balance  due  on  April  1  of 
$100  and  has  30  days  to  pay  in  full  to 
avoid  a  finance  charge.  He  pays  the  bill 
in  full  on  April  30.  Result:  No  finance 
charge;  60  days  of  free  credit  from  March 
1  to  April  30. 

Now  let  us  examine  what  happens 
under  the  various  billing  systems  if  he 
can  only  pay  $50  on  April  30  instead  of 
the  full  $100. 

Previous  balance  system — Under  this 
system,  the  creditor  applies  a  1'^  per- 
cent retroactive  finance  charge  against 
the  balance  due  on  April  1,  or  $100.  Re- 
sult: A  finance  charge  of  $1.50;  30  days 
of  free  credit  from  March  1  to  April  1. 

Average  daily  balance  system  No.  1 
Under  this  system,  the  creditor  applies 
a  114  percent  per  month  finance  charge 
to  the  average  daily  balance  measured 
from  the  time  of  purchase — March  1 — to 
the  time  of  payment — April  30.  Result: 
Finance  charge  of  $3;  no  free  credit. 

Average  daily  balance  system  No.  2— 
Sears  system:  Under  this  system,  the 
creditor  applies  a  1  Va  percent  per  month 
finance  charge  per  month  to  the  aver- 
age daily  balance  measured  from  the 
close  of  the  previous  billing  period — 
April  1 — to  the  date  of  payment — April 
30.  Result:  a  finance  charge  of  $1.50;  30 
days  of  free  credit  from  March  1  to 
April  1. 

Adjusted  balance  system:  Under  this 
sj^tem,  the  creditor  applies  a  1  ^'2  percent 
finance  charge  to  the  amount  owing — 
$50 — at  the  end  of  the  30-day  grace  pe- 
riod. In  effect,  the  finance  charge  is  the 
cost  of  carrying  the  balance  due  for  an 
additional  30  days  beyond  the  30-day 
grace  period.  Result:  finance  charge  of 
$0.75;  60  days  of  free  credit  from  March 
1  to  April  30. 

The  first  three  systems  are  retroactive 
systems  in  that  they  charge  the  custom- 
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er  for  balances  in  his  account  which 
weie  outstanding  before  the  April  30 
due  date.  The  only  nonretroactive  system 
is  tie  adjusted  balance  system.  It  does 
not  begin  charging  until  the  end  of  the 
30- lay  grace  period.  It  provides  all  its 
cus  omers  with  the  same  amount  of  free 
cre<  it  whether  they  make  full  or  partial 
payment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  three 
retioactive  systems  discriminate  against 
the;r  customers  by  offering  less  free 
credit  to  those  who  make  partial  pay- 
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It  might  be  argued  that  those  making 

partial  payments  should  not  enjoy  the 

benefits  provided  to  those  making 

payment  because  the  former  group 

njore  costly  to  the  creditor. 

answer  to  this  argument  is  that 
tho^e  who  make  a  partial  payment  al- 
pay   18  percent  a  year  for  the 
crecfit  they  use.  There  is  no  logical  reason 
reducing  the  grace  period  for  these 
simply  because  they  elect  to 
he  credit  features  of  the  plan. 
Mmy  creditors  acknowledge  that  the 
previous  balance  system  is  inequitable 
are  beginning  to  shift  to  the  aver- 
daily  balance  system  which   they 
as   fairer   to   the   consumer, 
has    recently    converted    to    the 
daily  balance  system  with  much 
and   rhetoric   about   the  great 
they  are  bestowing  on  their  cus- 
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reality,  the  average  daily  balance 
is   simply   a   smokescreen   con- 
by  creditors  to  preserve  their  111- 
gains  under  the  discredited  previ- 
salance  system  while  creating  the 
of  reform  and  progress.   As  I 
shown,  the  average  daily  balance 
systAi  has  the  same  retroactive  features 
tHe  previous  balance  system  and  im- 
the  same  degree  of  discrimination 
customers  who  cannot  pay  in 
moreover,  under  one  variety  of  the 
dally  balance  method,  the  credit 
:ier  will  pay  a  higher  finance  charge 
to     the     previous     balance 
compared  to  the  previous  balance 


avertige  daily  balance  system  used 
ITS  and  other  creditors  is  some- 
represented   as   the   ultimate   in 
If  a  bill  Is  not  paid  in  full  with- 
days.  the  creditor  charges  the  cus- 
for  the  exact  amount  of  credit  in 
apcoimt — exclusive  of  current  pur- 
measured  from  the  end  of  the 
previous  billing  period  to  the  day  of  pay- 
If  he  pays  early  or  makes  larger 
his  finance  charge  is  corre- 
spondingly reduced.  What  could  be  fair- 
c4edltor  spokesmen  ^y? 

hooker  is  that  the  plan  only  ap- 
X)  those  who  make  a  partial  pay- 
If  a  person  pays  in  full  within  30 
tie  receives  free  credit  within  those 
.  If  he  does  not  pay  in  full,  he  is 
for  the  credit  he  uses  during 
iame  period.  Why  should  a  benefit 
glfen  to  one  group  and  denied  an- 
One  might  approve  of  such  a  plan 
who   benefit    were   especially 
or  deserving.  However,  just  the 
te  is  true.  Those  who  pay  in  full 
o  have  higher  Incomes  compared 
th  (se  who  make  partial  payments, 
we  have  a  clear  case  of  the  poor 
subslc  Izlng  the  rich. 
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If  we  compare  the  level  of  finance 
charges  under  the  previous  balance  sys- 
tem and  average  daily  balance  system, 
the  dififerences  are  not  very  striking. 
Those  who  are  pushing  the  average 
daily  balance  system  as  a  substitute  for 
the  previous  balance  system  claim  tlie 
consumer  can  save  money  by  paying 
earlier  and  in  larger  amounts.  However, 
as  a  practical  matter,  those  consumers 
who  make  partial  payments — and  thus 
pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  18  percent  per 
year — do  so  because  their  budgets  are 
constrained.  They  simply  don't  have  the 
money  to  make  full  payment.  Moreover, 
their  cash  balances  are  so  low.  they  must 
wait  for  their  next  paycheck  "before 
making  any  payment.  The  option  of  pav- 
ing earlier  or  in  larger  amounts  in  order 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  finance 
charge  is  simply  not  a  meaningful  option. 
To  the  extent  that  con.sumers  continue 
paving  towards  the  end  of  the  billing 
period  they  will  pay  roughly  the  same 
finance  charge  that  they  would  have 
paid  under  the  previous  balance  svstem. 
This  analysis  might  be  refuted  if  credit- 
ors could  show  their  net  yield  under  the 
average  daily  balance  system  is  aopre- 
ciably  lower  than  what  it  was  under  the 
previous  balance  system.  Up  to  now.  these 
figures  have  not  been  produced. 

To  summarize,  all  credit  plans  using 
retroactive  finance  charges  discriminate 
between  customers  who  pay  on  time  and 
those  who  do  not.  This  is  accomplished 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  free  credit 
provided  to  those  who  make  partial  pay- 
ments. The  free  credit  feature  of  revolv- 
ing credit  plans  is  essentially  a  device  to 
promote  sales  and  should  be"  available  to 
all  credit  card  customers.  To  some  extent 
the  free  credit  period  itself  discri-nlnates 
between  cash  customers  and  credit  card 
customers.  My  legislation  takes  no  posi- 
tion on  whether  creditors  should  or 
should  not  offer  a  free  credit  period  to 
credit  card  customers.  But  if  they  do.  the 
same  benefit  should  apply  equally  to  all 
credit  card  customers.  This  can  be 
achieved  by  prohibiting  retroactive  bill- 
ing systems  which  are  triggered  by  a 
failure  to  make  full  payment. 

RETROACnVE    SYSTEMS    ARE    DECEPTIVE 

A  second  argument  against  retroactive 
billing  systems  is  that  they  are  irUier- 
ently  deceptive.  The  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  requires  creditors  to  disclose  how 
their  finance  charges  on  revolving  charge 
accounts  are  computed.  Despite  the  dis- 
closures required  under  the  law,  most 
consumers  do  not  really  understand  how 
their  finance  charges  are  figured.  For 
example,  a  poll  was  recently  taken  in 
California  of  customers  of  creditors  who 
used  the  previous  balance  system.  These 
customers  were  asked  on  what  amount 
their  finance  charges  would  be  computed 
If  they  had  a  bill  for  $100  and  paid  $25 
Only  18  percent  correctly  replied  that 
the  charge  would  be  based  on  the  $100. 
The  rest — 82  percent — were  misinformed 
or  uninformed  despite  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing. 

It  is  understandable  why  consumers 
have  a  hard  time  understanding  retro- 
active billing  systems.  It  is  natural  to  as- 
sume that  when  a  creditor  gives  a  con- 
sumer 30  days  to  pay  he  will  begin  as- 
sessing a  finance  charge  after  the  end  of 
the  30-day  period  and  not  before.  Most 


consumers  do  not  bother  to  read  the  fine 
print  which  would  tell  them  otherwise 
Because  they  do  not  really  understand 
the  system,  many  consumers  wind  up 
paying  finance  charges  which  they  might 
have  avoided. 


RETROACTIVE    SYSTEMS    ARE    USURIOUS 

A  third  criticism  of  retroactive  billing 
systems  is   that  they  make  it  possible 
for   creditors   to   charge   interest  rates 
substantially  in  excess  of  State  usury 
ceilings.  I  have  already  shown  how  it  is 
possible  for  creditors  to  charge  as  much 
as  180  or  360  percent  if  the  jiterest  is 
figured  on  the  amount  actually  owing 
after  the  expir:,tion  of  the  30  day  grace 
period.  Creditors  reply  by  arguing  that 
the  30-day  grace  period  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  figiaing  the  effective  in- 
terest rate  paid  by  consumers.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  count  the  grace  period 
for  cr  dit  purposes  when  it  is  really  of- 
fered free  to  the  consumer  as  a  sales 
d.^vice.  The  creditor  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  He  cannot  cMm  he  is  offering  a 
free  30-day  grace  period  and  then  in- 
clude it  in  computing  the  effective  in- 
tere-rt  rate  paid  by  the  consumer.  If  the 
creditor  offers  a  free  period  for  avoiding 
finance  charges,  the  only  proper  method 
for  computing  the  effective  rate  of  in- 
terest paid  by  the  consimier  is  to  begin 
th:  computation  after  the  expiration  of 
the  grace  period. 

Even  if  we  accept  the  creditor's  argu- 
ment that  the  free  grace  period  should 
be  mcluded  in  the  computation,  it  can 
be  shown  that  rates  in  excess  of  the 
usury  ceiling  are  stiU  possible  under  the 
previous  balance  system.  For  example, 
assume  a  customer  makes  a  $100  pur- 
chase  on   the   last   day   of  his   billing 
period.  He  receives  his  biU  and  pays  $80, 
15  days  after  the  purchase  date,  leaving 
a  balance  due  of  $20.  In  this  example,  the 
customer  has  received  $100  in  credit  for 
15  days  and  $20  in  credit  for  15  days  for 
an  average  of  $60  during  the  entire  30- 
day       period— $100+$20-^2  =  $60.       Al- 
though he  has  had  the  effective  use  of 
only  $60  in  credit,  the  creditor  will  base 
his  finance  charge  on  the  opening  bal- 
ance of  $100  and  charge  him  1 V2  percent 
of  that  amount  or  $1.50.  If  we  measure 
the    $1.50   finance   charge    against   the 
average  amount  of  credit  outstanding  of 
$60,  the  monthly  rate  becomes  21/2  per- 
cent  and   the   equivalent  annual  per- 
centage   rate    becomes    30    percent,    or 
nearly  double  the  rate  disclosed  under 
Truth  in  Lending.  Even  higher  effective 
rates   are  possible  under  the  previous 
balance  billing  system  if  the  customer 
repays  a  greater  fraction  of  his  bill  or 
repays  earlier  than  the  above  illustra- 
tion. Thus  even  If  we  accept  the  credi- 
tor's argument  that  the  free  grace  period 
should  be  included  In  calculating  effec- 
tive interest  rates,  the  conclusion  that 
the  previous  balance  system  can  exceed 
usury  ceilings  is  not  invalidated. 

Some  creditors  will  argue  that  the 
usury  problem  could  be  overcome  by 
shifting  from  the  previous  balance  sys- 
tem to  the  average  daily  balance  system 
as  Sears  has  done.  Under  the  average 
daily  balance  system  used  by  Sears,  it  is 
argued  that  the  customer  would  never 
pay  an  effective  rate  greater  than  18  per- 
cent a  year,  assimiing  a  nominal  monthly 
rate  of  V/z  percent.  This  Is  because  he 
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would  be  given  specific  credit  for  early 
or  partial  payments.  However,  this  con- 
clusion depends  upon  including  the  30- 
day  grace  period  in  the  amount  of  credit 
assumed  to  be  extended  the  consumer.  If 
we  exclude  the  grace  period,  as  I  believe 
we  should,  the  effective  rate  can  be  many 
times  higher  than  the  18  percent  dis- 
closed under  truth  In  lending.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  the  grace  period  Is  in- 
cluded, as  the  creditor  claims  it  should 
be,  the  average  dally  balance  system  be- 
comes obviously  discriminatory.  Credit 
extended  during  the  30-day  grace  period 
is  given  away  free  to  those  who  pay  in 
full  while  a  specific  charge  is  made  for 
the  same  credit  to  those  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay.  Thus  the  average  daily  bal- 
ance system  is  either  discriminatory  or 
potentially  usurious.  It  cannot  counter 
both  of  these  criticisms  at  the  same  time. 

RETROACTIVE  SYSTEMS  WEAKZK  CONSUMER 
RIGHTS 

A  fourth  argument  against  retroactive 
billing  systems  which  are  triggered  by  a 
failure  to  pay  the  full  amount  due  is  that 
they  discourage  a  consumer  from  exercis- 
ing his  right  to  withhold  payment  for  de- 
fective merchandise.  A  failure  to  pay  for 
one  small  item  on  a  monthly  bill  can  re- 
sult in  a  substantial  finance  charge  on 
the  entire  bill.  For  example,  suppose  a 
consumer  has  an  outstanding  balance  of 
$400  in  his  revolving  charge  account  but 
has  a  dispute  over  one  item  costing  $5.  If 
he  pays  $395  and  withholds  $5  for  the 
defective  item,  he  will  be  assessed  a  fi- 
nance charge  against  the  entire  $400  bal- 
ance under  the  previous  balance  system. 
If  the  creditor  uses  the  typical  monthly 
rate  of  V/2  percent,  the  consumer's  fi- 
nance charge  would  come  to  $6,  or  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  defective  item— the 
finance  charge  under  the  average  daily 
balance  system  would  be  nearly  the  same 
if  the  customer  paid  toward  the  end  of 
the  month,  for  example  an  average  daily 
balance  of  $400  for  29  days  and  of  $5  for 
1  day  averages  $388.50  for  the  month. 
Moreover,  if  the  dispute  takes  3  or  4 
months  to  settle,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  finance  charges  paid  on  each 
monthly  bill  could  total  several  times  the 
amoimt  of  the  disputed  item.  Consumers 
are  thus  unfairly  penalized  for  exercising 
their  rights  to  withhold  payment  for  de- 
fective merchandise.  In  many  cases.  It  Is 
cheaper  to  pay  a  disputed  amount  even 
though  it  is  not  a  legitimate  debt. 

RETROACTIVE    SYSTEMS    FRUSTRATE    COMPARISON 
SHOPPING 

A  fifth  argument  retroactive  billing 
systems  is  that  they  frustrate  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  Be- 
cause of  the  complexity  and  variety  of 
different  retroactive  systems,  the  con- 
sumer is  imable  to  shop  intelligently  for 
the  best  credit  plan  or  to  compare  the 
cost  of  each  plan.  Almost  all  creditors 
impose  a  nominal  monthly  finance 
charge  of  V/2  percent  on  the  outstand- 
ing balance  in  their  revolving  charge 
account  plans,  or  an  equivalent  annual 
percentage  rate  of  18  percent.  However, 
there  can  be  considerable  variance  in  the 
dollar  amount  of  the  finance  charge  be- 
tween different  plans  using  the  same 
monthly  and  annual  rate,  depending 
upon  the  method  used  by  the  creditor  to 
compute  the  outstanding  balance  against 
which  the  finance  charge  is  assessed. 


The  variance  in  finance  charges  on 
revolving  charge  plans  was  clearly 
demonstrated  in  a  study  by  Dr.  Richard 
Morse,  professor  of  family  economics  at 
Kansas  State  University.  Professor 
Morse  postulated  a  series  of  individual 
transactions  Involving  purchases,  pay- 
ments and  returns  over  a  6-month  period. 
He  applied  six  different  billing  systems 
to  these  transactions.  Although  each 
system  used  a  monthly  rate  of  Wz  per- 
cent, the  actual  finance  charge  over  the 
6  months  for  the  same  series  of  transac- 
tions varied  from  a  low  of  $2.28  to  a  high 
of  $5.44. 

The  prohibition  of  retroactive  finance 
charges  will  not  necessarily  force  each 
creditor  to  adopt  the  same  billing  system. 
It  would  be  possible  for  creditors  to  use 
various  computation  methods  for  com- 
puting the  balance  due  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  free  grace  period.  But  as  a 
practical  matter,  most  creditors  would 
likely  choose  the  so-called  adjusted 
balance  method  which  is  widely  used  by 
many  creditors  today.  As  previously  ex- 
plained, finance  charges  under  this  sys- 
tem are  based  on  the  amount  owed  after 
payments  and  other  returns  are  deducted 
from  the  previous  balance. 

The  adjusted  balance  method  has  been 
used  by  the  J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  by  most  oU 
companies  and  by  many  bank  credit 
card  plans,  it  is  the  plan  which  produces 
lower  finance  charges  and  is  generally 
regarded  as  fair  to  consumers.  If  all 
creditors  were  to  adopt  the  adjusted 
balance  system,  the  consumer  could 
make  meaningful  comparisons  between 
different  credit  plans.  By  adopting  a 
common  billing  system,  the  cost  of  each 
plan  can  be  easily  and  quickly  compared 
by  comparing  the  rates  charged. 

It  would  be  possible  to  achieve  uni- 
formity by  simply  requiring  by  law  that 
each  creditor  use  the  adjusted  balance 
system.  The  initial  version  of  S.  652  took 
this  approach.  However,  after  reviewing 
the  argimients,  I  feel  it  is  sounder  to  pro- 
hibit the  objectionable  featiu-es  of  pres- 
ent billing  systems  without  requiring  the 
adoption  of  one  particular  system  by  all 
creditors.  In  so  doing,  we  can  achieve 
substantial  uniformity  without  preclud- 
ing experimentation  and  innovation  in 
the  development  of  future  billing  sys- 
tems. It  is  the  retroactive  feature  of 
many  current  bUling  systems  which  op- 
erates unfairly  against  the  consumer  and 
which  should  be  prohibited.  This  is  the 
approach  I  have  chosen  to  take. 

TWO  HUNDRED  MILLION  OVERCHARGE 

I  have  estimated  that  creditors  are  re- 
ceiving at  least  $200  million  a  year  in 
extra  finance  charges  because  of  retro- 
active billing  systems.  Moreover,  many 
creditors  are  switching  to  retroactive  sys- 
tems in  the  guise  of  helping  the  con- 
sumer. The  J.  C.  Penney  Co.  has  recently 
announced  plans  to  change  from  the 
adjusted  balance  system  to  a  retroactive 
average  daily  balance  system.  Further 
delays  in  enacting  the  Fair  Credit  Billing 
Act  will  thus  result  in  ever  greater  over- 
charges to  American  consumers. 

One  of  the  main  arguments  used 
against  Federal  legislation  to  regulate 
biUing  systems  is  that  the  job  should  be 
left  to  the  States.  It  has  been  argued  that 
the  regulation  of  billing  systems  affects 
the  net  yield  received  by  a  creditor  and 


therefore  falls  under  the  category  of 
usury  or  interest  rate  ceiling  legislation, 
a  subject  traditionally  left  to  the  States. 
The  same  "States  rights"  arguments 
were  made  for  7  years  by  the  opponents 
of  truth  in  lending  despite  the  lack  of 
any  significant  progress  by  the  States. 

As  of  1973,  no  State  has  outlawed 
retroactive  finance  charges  although  a 
few  have  abolished  the  previous  balance 
system.  In  these  States,  creditors  are  per- 
mitted to  'ose  the  average  daily  balance 
method  with  the  same  retroactive  fea- 
tures as  the  previous  balance  system. 

The  Uniform  Consumer  Credit  Code — 
UCCC — which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
model  for  State  regulation  contains  no 
regulation  of  billing  systems.  Creditors 
are  permitted  to  charge  the  same  rate 
regardless  of  the  billing  system  they  used. 
If  the  States  have  recognized  that  billing 
system  regulation  is  closely  linked  with 
interest  rate  ceilings,  one  would  think 
the  UCCC  would  have  estabUshed  dif- 
ferent interest  rate  ceilings  for  each  par- 
ticular billing  system. 

Even  if  a  proposed  uniform  State  law 
on  the  subject  could  be  drafted,  it  would 
take  many  years  before  it  could  be  put 
into  effect.  The  UCCC  has  been  circulat- 
ing 4  years,  and  only  a  handful  of 
States  have  adopted  it.  The  Uniform 
Commercial  Credit  Code,  a  far  less  con- 
troversial model  law,  took  20  years  to 
adopt. 

Moreover,  the  national  character  of 
the  charge  account  and  credit  card  busi- 
ness argues  for  Federal  rather  than  State 
legislation.  Many  creditors  who  issued 
credit  cards  operate  in  most  of  the  50 
States.  Their  billing  systems  are  set  up 
on  a  national  or  multi-State  regional 
basis.  It  would  be  burdensome  to  subject 
these  nationwide  firms  to  piecemeal 
State  legislation. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  when  the 
argiunent  for  State  legislation  Is  ana- 
lyzed, it  really  becomes  an  argument  for 
no  legislation  at  all. 

BAN    ON     MINIMUM    FINANCE    CHARGES 

Another  controversial  provision  in  the 
new  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act  is  the  pro- 
posal to  prohibit  minimum  finance 
charges.  A  similar  provision  was  in  the 
legislation  last  year;  however,  It  was 
deleted  in  committee  and  an  attempt  to 
restore  it  on  the  fioor  was  unsuccessful. 

A  minimum  finance  charge  of  up  to  50 
cents  is  imposed  by  some  creditors  on 
their  revolving  charge  account  customers 
whenever  the  application  of  the  standard 
V.'i  percent  monthly  rate  would  produce 
a  lower  charge.  For  example,  if  the  un- 
paid balace  is  $40,  the  creditor  will  apply 
the  standard  IV2  percent  rate,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  finance  charge  of  60  cents.  But 
if  the  balance  is  only  $30,  a  1 '  2  percent 
finance  charge  will  yield  only  45  cents.  In 
such  cases,  the  creditor  imposes  a  flat 
50-cent  charge. 

The  truth  in  lending  law  effectively 
limits  minimum  finance  charges  to  50 
cents  by  requiring  that  the  correspond- 
ing annual  percentage  be  disclosed  on 
minimum  finance  charges  above  50  cents 
or  less.  Because  of  the  computational 
difficulties  involved  in  ainnuallzing  a  fiat 
monthly  fee  on  standardized  billing 
forms  where  the  amount  of  credit  and 
corresponding  rate  vary  from  month  to 
month,  creditors  have  generally  not  Im- 
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posed  minimum  finance  charges  in  ex- 
ces  5  of  50  cents. 

'  "bus  the  Congress  has  already  taken 
acX  [on  to  limit  minimum  charges  to  50 
cei  tB.  The  remaining  question  Is  whether 
mliimima  charges  are  justified  at  all. 
Nine  States  have  already  prohibited 
miplmum  charges  entirely.  No  evidence 
been  presented  to  suggest  that  the 
crddlt  industry  has  been  unduly  dis- 
ru]  ited  In  these  States  because  of  the 
ab  tlltion  of  minimum  finance  charges. 
'  lie  main  argument  against  minimum 
flifince  charges  is  that  they  tend  to  oper- 
as a  tax  on  low-Income  customers. 
Triey  are  primarily  imposed  on  cmtomers 
wlo  do  not  pay  their  account  in  full 
wi  hln  the  30-day  grace  period  and 
wt  ose  impaid  balances  are  so  low  that 
t|iinimum  finance  charge  applies  rather 
the  traditional  monthly  charge  of 
percent — 18  percent  a  year.  Balances 
$33.33  fall  in  this  category.  For  ex- 
an|ple,  a  minimum  finance  charge  of  50 
on  a  $10  balance  is  equivalent  to 
;harge  of  50  percent  a  month  or  60 
cent  a  year. 

rhose  who  are  most  likely  to  have 
sm  sill  unpaid  balances  are  low-income 
CO  isumers  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
thfir  entire  bill  even  though  the  amount 
be  modest  by  middle  class  standards. 
Minimum  finance  charges  are  thus  a  de- 
for  charging  lower  income  customers 
ligher  rate  of  interest. 
>i*e  of  the  argimaents  used  to  justify 
retention  of  minimum  finance 
is  that  they  compensate  the  cred- 
for  the  bookkeeping  work  Involved  in 
sefidtng  out  monthly  statements.  This 
xmient  might  be  valid,  if  a  flat  mlnl- 
mtm  charge  were  imposed  on  all  monthly 
ac:ounts,  regardless  of  size  and  manner 
payment.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  mail 
a  monthly  statement  to  a  rich  custo- 
living  in  the  suburbs  as  to  a  welfare 
mother  living  in  a  ghetto.  However,  very 
creditors  impose  a  flat  minimum 
on  all  accounts.  The  minimum 
is  a  selective  charge  which  hits 
poor  for  more  than  it  hits  the  rich. 
\nother  argument  advanced  to  justify 
minimum  charges  is  that  they  are  needed 
an  incentive  to  induce  the  payment 
smtQl  balances  by  recalcitrant  con- 
According  to  this  argument,  a 
cotisumer  might  ignore  repeated  bUls  for 
small  amounts  such  as  $5  even  if  the 
amount  is  Increased  by  a  IV2  percent 
charge  each  month.  A  1*2  per- 
finance  charge  on  a  $5  balance 
aihounts  to  only  7  cents,  which  is  not 
mpch  of  a  penalty  on  those  who  tend  to 
neglectful  of  their  bills. 
The  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act  would  gen- 
erplly  prohibit  minimum  flnance  charges, 
would  allow  them  in  two  cases  in 
to  the  previous  arguments  ad- 
vakiced  by  spokesmen  for  the  credit  in- 
dustry. Minimum  flnance  charges  would 
permitted  first  if  they  were  in  the 
nature  of  a  service  charge  imposed  on 
monthly  accounts  regardless  of  size 
manner  of  payment;  and  second, 
where  the  customer  has  not  made  any 
pi  yment  into  his  account  for  two  suc- 
C€  sslve  months.  The  first  exception  would 
p«  rmlt  creditors  to  Impose  a  flat  monthly 
cl  arge  on  all  their  accounts  as  a  method 
for  recovering  billing  expenses  provided 
St  ;h  charges  were  otherwise  authorized 
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by  State  law.  The  second  exception  would 
permit  creditors  to  use  the  minimum 
charge  essentially  as  a  collection  tool. 
These  two  exceptions  meet  some  of  the 
specific  criticisms  raised  against  the  pro- 
vision last  year.  At  the  same  time  the 
general  proliibition  contained  in  the  bill 
would  still  eliminate  the  discriminatorj' 
Impact  of  minimum  finEuice  charges. 

DISCOUNTS    FOR    CASH    BUYERS 

Another  problem  arising  out  of  the  use 
of  bank  or  travel  and  entertainment 
crdedit  cards  is  the  restriction  on  mer- 
chsuits  from  offering  a  cash  discoimt  to 
customers  who  prefer  to  use  cash  instead 
of  a  credit  card.  The  typical  bank-mer- 
chant agreement  forbids  a  merchant 
from  offering  a  discount  to  cash  buyers. 
Although  this  provision  may  not  be  en- 
forced and  some  merchants  do  offer  cash 
discounts  in  spite  of  the  agreement,  oth- 
er merchants  may  feel  compelled  to  com- 
ply with  the  agreement  and  thus  refrain 
from  offering  cash  discounts.  The  PTC 
has  indicated  that  such  agreements  raise 
serious  antitrust  questions. 

Under  a  typical  three-party  credit  card 
plan,  the  merchant  honoring  a  credit 
card  sends  a  copy  of  each  sales  draft  to 
the  card  issuer  and  receives  payment  at 
a  discount  which  usually  nms  from  3  to  5 
percent.  This  discount  compensates  the 
card  issuer  for  the  expense  involved  in 
operating  the  credit  card  plan.  The  mer- 
chant might  be  willing  to  offer  a  similar 
discount  to  his  customer  in  return  for 
paying  cash  but  he  is  precluded  by  the 
terms  of  his  agreement  with  the  card 
Issuer. 

The  bill  would  make  some  relief  to 
cash  customers  possible  by  prohibiting 
agreements  between  card  issuers  and 
merchants  which  forbid  the  merchant  to 
offer  a  discount  to  cash  customers.  The 
legislation  does  not  require  merchants  to 
offer  discoimts  to  cash  buyers,  but  it  does 
give  them  the  option  of  offering  a  dis- 
count if  they  so  desire. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  offering  of 
cash  discoimts,  the  legislation  also  ex- 
empts such  transactions  from  the  dis- 
closure provisions  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  provided  the  discoxmt  does  not 
exceed  5  percent  and  its  availability  is 
disclosed  and  offered  to  all  prospective 
buyers.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
already  exempted  transactions  involving 
discounts  of  5  percent  or  less  from  the 
annual  percentage  rate  disclosure  re- 
quirements of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act. 
However,  the  other  disclosure  require- 
ments of  truth  In  lending  currently  ap- 
ply including  the  disclosure  of  the  cash 
price  and  the  amoimt  of  finance  charge. 
These  additional  requirements  may  have 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  discouraging 
cash  discoimts  and  accordingly  they  are 
waived  by  the  legislation. 

PROHIBITION    or   TIE-IN    ARRANGEMENTS 

A  related  provision  of  the  legislation 
prohibits  credit  card  issuers  from  re- 
quiring that  merchants  maintain  de- 
posits or  purchase  other  services  as  a 
condition  for  participating  in  a  credit 
card  plan.  Hearings  held  by  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  in 
1970  revealed  that  some  bank-merchant 
agreements  required  the  merchant  to 
open  a  deposit  account  with  the  issuing 
bank  In  order  to  join  the  credit  card  plan. 


These  agreements  raise  serious  antitrust 
questions  and  should  be  prohibited. 

PROHIBITION    or   OFFSETS 

Another  consumer  complaint  arises 
from  the  common  practice  of  offsetting 
a  credit  card  debt  against  funds  held  in 
a  consumer's  checking  or  savings  ac- 
count. Fimds  in  these  accounts  can  be 
attached  without  any  recourse  to  the 
courts  and  in  spite  of  any  vaUd  legal  de- 
fense the  cardholder  may  have  against 
the  bank.  Banks  which  issue  cards  and 
also  have  the  cardholder's  funds  on  de- 
posit may  thus  obtain  a  unique  leverage 
over  the  consumer.  Other  creditors  would 
have  to  apply  to  a  court  before  being  per- 
mitted to  attach  funds  in  a  borrowers' 
deposit  account. 

The  bill  would  prohibit  any  card  Issuer 
from  offsetting  a  cardholder's  debt 
against  his  deposit  account  unless  the 
cardholder  agreed  in  advance  to  au- 
thorize the  offset  and  was  given  10  d&y% 
to  rescind  the  offset  in  the  case  of  a  dis- 
pute. This  will  permit  the  continuation 
of  consumer  credit  plans  which  call  for 
offset  such  as  various  check  credit  plans 
but  will  also  grant  consumers  the  right 
to  rescind  an  offset  if  there  is  a  dispute 
about  a  specific  transaction. 

LZOAL    DEFENSES    OF    CARDHOLDERS 

Another  controversial  but  critical  pro- 
vision of  the  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act  deals 
with  a  cardholder's  legal  defenses 
against  the  card  issuer.  This  provision 
was  deletec  last  year  in  committee  by  a 
vote  of  8  to  7  and  an  attempt  to  reinstate 
it  on  the  floor  failed  narrowly. 

ITie  prohibition  would  provide  for  a 
modified  repeal  of  the  so-called  holder- 
In-due-course  doctrine  on  credit  card 
transactions.  Under  the  holder-in-due- 
course  doctrine,  a  consumer  is  required  to 
pay  a  bank  for  shoddy  merchandise  pur- 
chased with  a  bank  credit  card  even 
though  he  may  have  a  legitimate  claim 
or  defense  against  the  merchant  who 
honored  the  card.  The  bill  permits  a  am- 
sumer,  under  certain  conditions,  to  assert 
the  same  claim  or  defense  against  the 
issuer  of  a  credit  card  that  he  has  against 
the  merchant  honoring  the  card.  The 
consumer  would  thus  not  be  required  to 
pay  for  shoddy  merchandise  merely  be- 
cause it  was  purchased  with  a  bank 
credit  card  or  similar  third-party  card. 

HOLDER-IN-DUE-COURSE   WORKS   AGAINST 
CONSUMER 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  understand 
the  holder-in-due-course  is  to  take  a 
typical  example.  Suppose  that  Mr.  John 
Doe  Consumer  had  a  charge  account  at  a 
furniture  and  appliance  store.  He  uses  his 
charge  account  to  buy  a  $500  color  TV 
set.  When  he  gets  the  set  at  home,  he 
finds  that  it  does  not  work  at  all.  He 
calls  the  store,  but  the  store  fails  to  re- 
pair or  replace  the  defective  set. 

Mr.  Consumer  obviously  has  a  prob- 
lem. He  owes  $500  on  a  TV  set  that  does 
not  work.  However,  in  this  case,  he  has 
a  remedy.  He  can  simply  refuse  to  pay 
for  the  set  until  the  merchant  repairs 
it  or  replaces  it.  He  has  some  bargain- 
ing power — some  leverage  because  he  is 
dealing  only  with  the  merchant.  If  the 
merchant  sues  to  collect,  the  consumer 
can  raise  as  a  defense  the  fact  that  the 
TV  set  did  not  work.  If  a  court  agreed 
that  the  consumer  had  a  legitimate  de- 
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fense  to  the  merchant's  suit,  then  the 
consumer  would  not  be  required  to  pay. 
Knowing  this  in  advance,  the  merchant 
would  have  an  obvious  incentive  to  satis- 
fy the  con.-sumer  without  going  to  court. 
Mr.  Consumer  has  thus  used  his  leverage 
as  a  credit  customer  to  induce  the  mer- 
chant to  stand  behind  his  product. 

Now  let  us  take  the  same  transaction, 
but  make  one  slight  change.  Instead  of 
using  his  charge  account  with  the  store. 
8UPP>ose  Mr.  Consumer  buys  the  same  TV 
set  from  the  same  merchant  witii  his 
bank  credit  card.  What  is  different? 
There  are  now  three  parties  involved — 
the  consumer,  the  merchant  and  a  bcmk. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  the  set  does  not 
work.  Again,  the  consumer  contacts  the 
merchant  for  relief  and  again  the  mer- 
chant ignores  him.  Mr.  Consumer  thinks 
to  himself  "Why  should  I  pay  for  this 
TV  set  that  does  not  even  work?"  He  tries 
to  withhold  payment  on  his  credit  card 
account  with  the  bank.  Then  he  receives 
a  rude  awakening.  The  collection  man- 
ager in  the  bank  tells  him  about  an 
obscure  provision  written  on  the  back  of 
his  credit  card.  He  must  pay  the  bank 
regardless  of  any  claim  or  defense  he 
has  against  the  merchant.  The  bank 
manager  is  sympathetic,  but  the  result 
is  the  same.  He  must  pay  the  bEuik  for 
the  defective  TV  set. 

After  this  rude  awakening,  the  con- 
sumer then  goes  back  to  the  merchant. 
However,  this  time  he  finds  the  mer- 
chant much  more  difficult  to  deal  with. 
The  merchant  has  already  been  paid  for 
the  TV  set  from  the  bank.  He  sent  Uie 
sales  slip  to  the  bank  on  the  same  day 
of  the  transaction  and  the  next  day  he 
received  the  money  for  the  set  less  the 
bank's  customary  discount.  The  mer- 
chant is  perfectly  happy.  He  made  a 
sale.  He  has  his  money.  He  tells  Mr. 
Consumer,  "if  you  do  not  like  the  TV  set, 
sue  me." 

The  bargaining  situation  is  now  re- 
versed. The  merchant  has  the  leverage 
and  not  the  consumer.  The  consumer 
must  initiate  a  costly  law  suit  to  recover 
his  damages.  In  the  meantime,  he  must 
still  continue  paying  the  bank  for  his 
unworkable  TV  set.  The  consumer  has 
clearly  been  shafted  by  the  antiquated 
"holder  in  due  course  doctrine" — a  doc- 
trine he  probably  never  heard  of  an  did 
not  understand  when  he  accepted  the 
bank  credit  card.  His  legal  rights  and 
protections  were  taken  away  simply  be- 
cause he  used  a  bank  credit  card  instead 
of  his  account  with  the  merchant. 

Under  my  bill,  the  consumer  would  be 
protected.  He  would  have  the  same 
rights  on  three  party  credit  card  trans- 
actions that  he  now  has  on  two  party 
transactions.  In  the  example  I  have 
given,  he  could  withholc"  payment  from 
the  bank.  The  bank  would  then  have 
two  options.  It  could  sue  the  consumer 
or  it  could  charge  the  item  back  to  the 
merchant.  If  the  bank  sued  the  consum- 
er, the  consumer  could  raise  as  a  de- 
fense the  fact  that  the  TV  set  did  not 
work.  If  the  court  agreed  with  the  con- 
sumer then  he  would  not  be  required 
to  pay. 

If  the  bank  thought  the  consumer  had 
a  legitimate  defense,  it  probably  would 
not  bother  with  a  law  suit.  Instead,  it 
would  simply  charge  the  item  back  to 


the  merchant  by  deducting  the  money 
for  the  set  from  funds  it  otherwise  owed 
the  merchant  as  it  can  under  the  terms 
of  its  agreement  with  the  merchant. 

If  the  bank  charged  the  TV  set  back 
to  the  merchant,  the  merchant  would 
have  the  problem  of  collecting  from  the 
consumer.  The  consumer  would  then 
have  the  same  leverage — the  stmie  bar- 
gaining power — that  he  would  have  if 
he  had  dealt  direct)^  with  the  merchant. 
The  merchant  could  sue  to  compel  pay- 
ment. But  if  he  thought  the  consumer 
had  a  legitimate  defense,  he  probably 
would  not  do  this.  Instead,  he  would  re- 
pair or  replace  the  set. 

My  bill  thus  restores  the  protections 
and  rights  which  consumers  unknow- 
ingly surrender  when  they  use  bank 
credit  cards  or  similar  cards  issued  by 
third  parties.  It  does  not  protect  dead- 
beats.  It  does  not  prevent  creditors  from 
collecting  legitimate  debts.  It  does  not 
Impede  the  flow  of  commerce.  It  simply 
gives  consumers  the  same  legal  protec- 
tions on  bank  credit  card  transacti(»is 
that  they  have  on  other  credit  trans- 
actions. 

LEGAL  IMPACT  OF  CREDIT  CARD  GROWTH 

Why  is  such  a  provision  needed?  Be- 
cause of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  bank 
credit  cards  and  their  projected  future 
growth.  Credit  outstanding  on  bank 
credit  cards  has  grown  from  $1.3  billion 
to  $5.3  billion  over  the  last  4  years.  The 
bank  credit  card  business  has  quadrupled 
in  4  years  when  the  growth  of  the  entire 
consumer  credit  industry  was  lagging. 
Some  bankers  are  predicting  that  bank 
credit  cards  will  account  for  over  half  the 
consumer  credit  extended  within  the 
next  few  years. 

It  Is  now  possible  to  buy  practically 
anything  on  a  bank  credit  card — TV  sets, 
furniture,  major  appliances,  home  im- 
provements and  the  like.  Just  a  few  years 
ago,  these  items  were  flnancsd  by  install- 
ment sales  contracts  or  by  revolving 
charge  accounts  operated  by  the  mer- 
chant. Today,  more  and  more  are  being 
financed  by  bank  credit  cards.  And  if  the 
banker  projections  are  correct,  bsmk 
credit  cards  will  dominate  the  credit 
industry  in  a  few  years.  It  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  time  before  cars  can  be  purchased 
with  a  bank  credit  card.  In  fact,  a  few 
banks  have  already  experimented  with 
financing  cars  through  credit  cards. 

As  bank  cards  begin  to  replace  con- 
ventional forms  of  credit,  all  of  the  legal 
safeguards  which  consumers  have  ac- 
quired on  two-party  credit  transactions 
will  be  gradually  eroded  because  of  the 
antiquated  holder  in  due  course  doctrine. 
Bank  credit  cards  were  never  even 
thought  of  when  the  holder  in  due  course 
doctrine  developed  in  case  law  a  cen- 
tury or  two  ago.  Our  legal  system  has 
lagged  far  behind  technological  inno- 
vations in  the  credit  industry.  The  holder 
in  due  course  doctrine  no  longer  fits  our 
modem  credit  society.  We  need  legisla- 
tion to  redress  the  imbalance  in  con- 
sumer rights  created  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  credit  cards. 

Actually,  the  holder  in  due  course  doc- 
trine is  already  on  the  way  out  with  re- 
spect to  installment  sales  transactions. 
"Thirty-two  States  have  already  acted  to 
restrict  the  holder  in  due  course  doctrine 


on  installment  sales  transactions.  But 
these  laws  have  a  loophole.  They  do  not 
apply  to  credit  card  transactions.  The 
banks  have  set  their  credit  card  plans  up 
in  such  a  way  that  they  are  considered 
to  be  cash  lenders  rather  than  the  buj'ers 
of  installment  contracts.  By  this  legal 
device,  most  bank  credit  card  plans  have 
been  able  to  escape  the  holder  in  due 
course  restrictions  enacted  by  the  States. 

FEDERAL   LEGISLATION    NEEDED 

Even  if  the  States  could  be  persuaded 
to  close  the  loophole,  there  are  sound 
reasons  for  Federal  legislation.  The  bank 
credit  card  business  is  essentially  na- 
tional in  scope.  Two  systems.  Master- 
charge  and  Bankamericard,  account  for 
over  95  percent  of  the  bank  credit  card 
business.  The  cards  issued  under  these 
plans  are  accepted  in  all  50  States.  Those 
in  the  bank  credit  card  business  operate 
on  a  nationwide  scale.  They  think  na- 
tional. They  are  huge  and  powerful.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  the  States  have  not 
been  able  to  regulate  them  effectively.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  It  would  be  confusing 
and  chaotic  to  subject  these  nationwide 
credit  card  plans  to  a  hodgepodge  of  con- 
flicting and  inconsistent  State  law.  A  na- 
tional solution  is  needed  to  a  national 
problem.  Federal  regulation  is  in  the 
long-term  Interest  not  only  of  the  con- 
sumer, but  of  the  bank  credit  card  in- 
dustry as  well. 

BANK    OBJECTIONS    WITHOUT    MERIT 

Let  US  examine  some  of  the  arguments 
against  this  provision  raised  by  the  credit 
industry  last  year. 

First,  it  is  alleged  tliat  subjecting  a 
bank  to  cardholder  defenses  would  in- 
volve the  bank  in  a  policing  function  over 
retail  merchants  and  that  it  would  be  in- 
appropriate for  banks  to  exercise  this 
function.  Shoddy  practices  should  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  Government  and  not  the 
banking  industry,  according  to  this  argu- 
ment. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
banking  industry  has  suddenly  become 
an  advocate  of  governmental  regulation 
of  shoddy  practices  within  the  retail  in- 
dustry. But  whatever  the  motivation  be- 
hind the  banker's  sudden  change  of 
heart,  their  argument  completely  ignores 
the  fact  that  bank  credit  card  issuers  al- 
ready exercise  a  policing  function  over 
retail  merchants.  The  typical  bank-mer- 
chant agreement  enables  the  bank  to 
charge  an  item  back  to  the  merchant  if 
the  consumer  has  a  dispute  about  its 
quality.  The  bank  also  has  an  unqualified 
right  to  collect  from  the  consumer  under 
the  holder  in  due  course  doctrine.  Thus 
the  bank  is  in  a  unique  position.  It  has 
the  option  of  collecting  from  either  the 
merchant  or  the  consumer.  In  this  situa- 
tion, it  is  really  acting  as  a  judge.  It  re- 
views the  dispute,  decides  who  Is  right, 
and  imposes  liability  for  payment  on 
either  the  merchant  or  on  the  consumer. 

Although  the  bank  is  really  exercising 
a  judicial  function,  it  does  not  have  the 
impartisdity  of  a  court.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  bank  has  a  basic  conflict  of 
interest.  It  does  business  with  both  the 
merchant  and  the  consumer.  While  it 
would  like  to  retain  the  good  will  of  both 
parties,  its  volume  of  business  with  the 
merchant  is  far  more  substantial  than 
with  the  consumer.  Is  it  any  wonder. 
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t  len,  that  in  a  close  case,  the  bank  will 
c  ecide  in  favor  of  the  merchant  and 
against  the  consumer? 

My  bill  would  take  away  the  bank's 
X  nilateral  power  to  impose  payment  on 
t  le  consumer.  Instead  of  giving  banks  a 
n  ew  policing  function  over  merchants,  my 
b  111  wotild  restrict  the  policing  fimction 
V  hlch  banks  are  already  exercising  over 
c  >nsumers. 

Another  argument  made  by  the  bank- 
iJ  ig  industry  is  that  it  would  be  imf air  to 
Diake  a  bank  responsible  for  the  mis- 
d»ds  of  a  merchant  over  whom  it  has 
r  0  control.  A  corollary  to  this  argument 
L  that  the  consumer  himself  has  the 
r  sponslbility  to  determine  the  reputa- 
b  Jity  of  a  merchant  and  If  the  consumer 
h  js  a  dispute,  he  should  pursue  it  with 
t  le  merchant  rather  than  the  bank 
which  merely  financed  the  transaction. 

These  argimients  conveniently  ignore 
t  le  basic  elements  of  bank  credit  card 
t:  ansactions. 

First,  banks  do  have  control  over  mer- 
c  lants  by  admitting  them  Into  the  credit 
cird  plan.  If  a  merchant  is  continually 
ii  ivolved  in  customer  disputes,  he  can  be 
e  ccluded  from  participation  in  the  plan 
b  r  the  sponsoring  bank.  Without  my  bill, 
bmks  would  have  an  incentive  to  con- 
t;  nue  the  participation  of  questionable 
n  erchants  because  of  the  business  they 
b  -ought  in. 

Second,  the  bank  confers  an  implied 
si  amp  of  legitimacy  on  a  merchant  by 
almltting  him  into  the  plan  and  per- 
n  itting  him  to  display  the  bank's  decal 
o  1  his  window.  Consumers  rely  upon  this 
liiplied  stamp  of  legitimacy  when  deal- 
ii  g  with  a  merchant.  If  a  bank  wants  a 
o  msumer  to  accept  and  use  a  bank  credit 
CI  trd  with  confidence,  it  should  be  willing 
t(  stand  behind  the  merchants  who 
h  )nor  the  card. 

Third,  the  bank  always  has  the  option 
o;  charging  a  disputed  item  back  to  the 
nr  erchant,  thereby  recovering  its  invest- 
nr  ent.  Given  this  option,  it  is  hard  to  see 
h  iw  a  bank  would  be  unfairly  penalized 
b  cause  of  a  merchant's  misdeeds.  More- 
o' er,  my  bill  does  not  subject  banks  to 
cijxlholder  defenses  if  the  transaction 
tcok  place  out  of  State.  Thus  a  bank 
w}uld  not  be  responsible  for  reviewing 
tie  operations  of  out-of-State  mer- 
cl  smts. 

Fourth,  the  consumer  has  a  far  more 
dj  BBcult  time  in  recovering  from  a  dis- 
reputable merchant  for  shoddy  mer- 
chandise. The  merchant  may  have  gone 
out  of  business.  Or  if  still  in  business. 
h(  I  may  use  delaying  tactics  to  impede 
recovery.  Since  the  merchant  has  ai- 
re ady  been  paid  for  the  shoddy  goods  by 
tl  e  bank,  he  has  less  of^an  incentive  to 
settle  with  the  consimier.  The  holder 
In  due  course  doctrine  gives  all  of  the 
lererage  to  the  bank  or  the  merchant. 
M  Y  bill  would  restore  some  of  this  lever- 
a(  e  to  the  consimier. 

A  third  argument  raised  by  bankers 
Is  that  my  bill  would  somehow  retard 
the  development  of  the  "cashless  so- 
ci  tty,"  a  plan  which  bankers  have  to 
re  )lace  currency  and  checks  with  bank 
CI  jdlt  cards.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the 
sc -called  "cashless  society,"  my  bill 
would  not  affect  its  development.  The 
re  itrictlons  on  the  holder  in  due  course 
d(ctrlne  do  not  apply  to  transactions 


under  $50.  These  are  the  typically  cash 
transactions  which  the  cashless  society 
Is  intended  to  replace  with  credit  cards. 
However,  transactions  over  $50  are  more 
likely  to  be  credit  transactions.  More- 
ofer,  the  profitability  of  bank  credit 
cards  should  not  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  legislation  since  a  bank  still  has 
the  legal  power  to  charge  a  disputed 
item  back  to  the  merchant. 

Finally,  it  is  argued  that  we  should 
leave  the  whole  issue  of  holder  in  due 
course  legislation  to  the  States.  This  has 
become  a  recurring  cry  of  those  who  are 
opposed  to  effective  reform  legislation. 
As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  credit 
card  business  is  a  national  business  and 
regiJation  at  the  Federal  level  is  needed 
to  insure  uniformity  and  fair  treatment. 

While  many  of  last  year's  arguments 
against  the  bill  assimied  a  complete 
abolition  of  the  holder  in  due  course  doc- 
trine on  credit  card  transactions,  this  is 
simply  not  the  case.  The  bill  has  a  nimi- 
ber  of  conditions  which  a  consumer  must 
meet  before  he  can  assert  a  claim  against 
a  bank  or  other  credit  card  Issuer.  These 
conditions  are  designed  to  eliminate  all 
of  the  legitimate  objections  and  fears 
raised  by  the  credit  industry  in  testifying 
against  a  complete  repeal  of  the  holder 
in  due  course  doctrine.  Here  are  the 
conditions : 

First,  the  bill  requires  that  before  a 
consumer  can  assert  a  claim  or  defense 
against  a  bank  credit  card  issuer,  he 
must  first  make  a  good  faith  attempt 
to  obtain  satisfaction  from  the  mer- 
chant. This  is  intended  to  eliminate 
frivolous  disputes  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers who  have  made  no  attempt  to 
get  their  money  back  from  the  merchant. 

Second,  the  amount  of  the  transaction 
giving  rise  to  the  claim  or  defense  must 
exceed  $50.  As  I  indicated,  this  is  in- 
tended to  eliminate  those  transactions 
where  a  credit  card  is  merely  a  substitute 
for  a  cash  transaction.  The  legislation 
would  thus  apply  primarily  to  those 
transactions  where  a  credit  card  is  a 
substitute  for  the  merchant's  own  credit 
plan. 

Third,  the  transaction  must  have  oc- 
curred in  the  same  State  in  which  the 
card  issuer  maintained  a  place  of  busi- 
ness. This  is  intended  to  coimter  industry 
objections  that  a  bank  is  not  capable 
of  reviewing  the  operations  of  distant 
merchants. 

Fourth,  the  amount  of  the  claim  or 
defense  cannot  exceed  the  amount  of 
credit  originally  extended  if  notification 
is  made  within  6  months,  or  the  amount 
actually  owing  at  the  time  of  notification 
if  made  later  than  6  months.  The  purpose 
of  the  6 -month  period  is  to  give  con- 
siuners  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  dis- 
cover product  defects  before  asserting 
a  claim  or  defense.  There  are  some  who 
feel  that  the  6-month  waiting  period 
should  be  eliminated  and  that  the  con- 
sumer should  be  permitted  to  assert  a 
claim  or  defense  against  a  bank  only 
for  the  amount  actually  owing  at  the 
time  such  notification  is  made.  I  believe 
this  would  put  an  unreasonable  burden 
on  consimiers  since  an  item  purchased 
with  a  bank  credit  card  can  be  paid  for 
before  the  consiuner  realizes  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  product. 


The  problem  arises  because  of  the 
common  method  for  determining  the 
amount  owing  for  an  individual  item 
purchased  with  a  credit  card.  Some  State 
laws  use  the  so-called  first  In-flrst  out 
method  or  FIFO.  Under  the  FIFO 
method,  partial  payments  to  a  revolving 
charge  account  are  allocated  to  individ- 
ual transactions  in  the  order  of  their  oc- 
currence. Thus  If  a  consumer  purchased 
an  item  for  $100  with  his  bank  credit 
card  on  the  first  of  the  month,  any  partial 
payment  he  made  would  be  allocated 
first  to  that  purchase.  If  he  subsequently 
discovered  the  merchandise  was  defec- 
tive, the  chances  are  that  he  would  have 
already  paid  for  it,  thus  eliminating  his 
right  of  recovery.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
he  purchased  the  same  Item  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  the  chances  are  that 
he  could  assert  a  claim  for  the  full 
amount.  A  consumer's  rights  should  not 
be  arbitrarily  affected  by  the  timing  of 
his  purchases.  I  therefore  believe  it  Is  es- 
sential that  he  be  given  a  6-month  period 
to  notify  the  bank  or  the  merchant  of 
any  claim  or  defense  before  limiting  his 
right  of  recovery. 

In  summary,  the  basic  issue  is  quite 
clear.  Consiuners  should  not  be  required 
to  pay  for  shoddy  merchandise  because 
of  a  legal  technicality.  It  is  as  simple 
as  that.  We  need  Federal  legislation  to 
prevent  a  serious  injustice  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

TRUTH    IN    LENDING    AMENDMENTS 

In  addition  to  title  I,  which  deals  with 
billing  practices,  title  n  of  the  legislation 
makes  a  number  of  technical  and  proce- 
dural changes  in  the  existing  Truth  in 
Lending  Act.  The  provisions  contained 
under  section  201  through  211  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
in  its  annual  report  for  1972.  Many  of 
these  provisions  were  already  approved 
by  the  Senate  last  year  when  it  passed 
the  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act  (S.  652). 

Section  212  would  exempt  State  lend- 
ing agencies  from  the  3-day  recision 
provisions  imder  section  125  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act.  Section  125  gives  the  con- 
sumer a  3-day  opportunity  to  rescind  a 
credit  transaction  if  it  involves  a  security 
interest  on  his  home.  The  3-day  cooling- 
off  period  was  primarily  aimed  at  abuses 
fostered  by  unscrupulous  home  improve- 
ment contractors  who  made  second  mort- 
gage loans  to  imsuspectlng  homeowners. 
I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  Intend^ 
for  these  provisions  to  apply  to  State 
lending  agencies  such  as  the  Wisc(»isin 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  which 
makes  3-percent  second  mortgage  loans 
to  eligible  veterans. 

Wisconsin  officials  have  stated  that 
the  3 -day  recision  requirements  have 
disrupted  their  program  and  In  some 
cases  the  delays  have  caused  veterans  to 
lose  out  in  the  purchstse  of  a  home.  This 
is  because  over  85  percent  of  the  second 
mortgage  loans  made  by  the  Wisconsin 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  are  in 
connection  with  new  home  purchases. 
The  delays  involved  In  complying  with 
the  3 -day  recision  requirements  have 
caused  some  sellers  to  shift  their  atten- 
tion to  other  prospective  buyers.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  expressed 
sympathy  for  the  problem,  but  feels  It 
lacks  administrative  authority  to  exempt 
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State  lending  agencies  from  the  3-day 
recision  requirements.  Accordingly,  the 
bill  provides  such  an  exemption,  iislng 
language  drafted  by  the  Board  at  my 
request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
report  for  1972,  the  correspondence  rela- 
tive to  the  exemption  for  State  lending 
agencies,  and  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

Annual  Report  to  Congress  on  Truth  in 
Lending  for  the  Year  1972 

This  fourth  Annual  Report  on  Truth  In 
Lending  Is  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
Board  pursuant  to  section  114  of  the  Truth 
In  Lending  Act.  In  accordance  with  that  re- 
quirement, this  Report  Includes  Information 
on  the  Board's  administration  of  Its  func- 
tions under  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act,  an 
assessment  of  the  extent  to  which  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  Truth  in 
Lending  is  being  achieved,  and  recommenda- 
tions for  amendments  to  the  Act.  Each  of 
these  three  topics  is  developed  In  the  follow- 
ing sections  of  this  Report. 

administrative  functions 

Amendments  and  Interpretations  of  Regula- 
tion Z 

During  1972,  the  Board  amended  Regtda- 
tion  Z  in  areas  relating  to  disclosures  on 
open  end  credit  accounts  and  to  the  un- 
solicited issuance  of  credit  cards  and  liabil- 
ity for  their  unauthorized  use.  The  Board 
also  issued  proposed  amendments  for  public 
comment  dealing  with  the  timing  of  dis- 
closures and  the  advertising  of  credit. 

Amendments  to  section  226.7  of  Regula- 
tion Z  relating  to  disclosures  on  open  end 
credit  accounts  were  adopted  by  the  Board 
on  November  2  and  became  effective  on  June 
1,  1973.1  They  require  the  prospective  dis- 
closure of  nominal  annual  percentage  rates 
on  open  end  billing  statements,  whether  or 
not  finance  charges  are  imposed  during  the 
billing  cycle.  The  amendments  also  require 
the  disclosure  on  periodic  billing  statements 
of  any  minimum  charges  that  may  be  im- 
posed on  the  account.  The  amendments  In- 
corporate into  the  Regulation  the  provisions 
of  two  related  Interpretations  (sections 
226.702  and  226.704) .' 

A  question  arose  whether  the  exemption 
for  "extensions  of  credit"  for  business  or 
commercial  purposes  in  the  Act  applied  to 
the  prohibition  against  the  unsolicited  is- 
suance of  credit  cards  and  to  the  $50  limit 
on  liability  for  their  unauthorized  use.  To 
clarify  this  matter,  the  Board  amended  sec- 
tion 226.13  of  Regulation  Z  to  provide  that 
each  credit  card,  regardless  of  whether  issued 
or  used  for  personal,  family,  household,  agri- 
cultural, business  or  commercial  purposes, 
and  regardless  of  whether  issued  to  a  natural 
person,  corporation,  or  other  business  entity 
is  covered  by  the  Act's  maximum  liability 
limit  for  unauthorized  use  as  well  as  the 
restrictions  on  unsolicited  issuance.'  These 
amendments  do  not  affect  the  business  ex- 
emption in  its  application  to  the  disclosure, 
rescission  and  advertising  requirements.  The 
validity  of  these  amendments  has  been  chal- 
lenged In  a  suit  against  the  Board.*  The 
Board's  recommendation  for  related  adjust- 
ments to  the  Act  is  on  page  18. 

The  question  of  proper  timing  of  dis- 
closures was  raised  In  Bissette  v.  Colonial 
Mortgage  Corporation^  The  case  Involved 
disclosures  made  at  the  closing  of  a  real 
estate  loan  for  the  piirchase  of  a  home,  where 
the  plaintltls  had  previously  entered  into  a 
prepossession  agreement  and  had  moved  Into 
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the  house.  The  court  held  that  "Truth  in 
Lending  disclosures  made  only  at  closing 
frustrate  the  Congressional  Intent  and  basic 
purpose  of  the  Act,  and  as  such,  constitutes 
[sic]  a  violation  thereof."  Subsequently,  the 
Board  Issued  a  proposal  for  public  comment 
to  amend  Regulation  Z,  which  would  have 
provided  for  a  ten-day  pre-settlement  dis- 
closure rule  in  certain  real  estate  transac- 
tions." The  proposal  was  aimed  at  requiring 
the  disclosures  early  enough  to  aUow  con- 
sumers ample  time  in  a  home  purchase  trans- 
action, which  typicaUy  is  complicated  and 
Involves  a  large  aunount,  to  shop  for  the  best 
available  credit  terms.  However,  many  ad- 
verse comments  were  received  on  the  proposal 
which  pointed  out  problems  with  a  rigid 
ten-day  rule  for  consumers  as  well  as  cred- 
itors. The  Board's  staff  is  currently  studying 
the  conunents  In  the  light  of  possible  Con- 
gressional action '  and  the  fact  that  the  Bis- 
sette case  has  been  appealed.  To  be  mean- 
ingful to  the  customer,  any  disclosiire  prior 
costs.  The  Board's  recommendation  In  this 
regard  is  on  page  19. 

Late  in  the  year,  the  Board  issued  for  pub- 
lic comment  proposed  amendments  to  the 
advertising  requirements  of  Regulation  Z.' 
The  proposals  are  aimed  primarUy  at  en- 
couraging advertising  of  meaningful  credit 
terms  in  open  end  credit  so  that  consumers 
wUl  be  able  to  use  advertising  more  effectively 
when  shopping  for  credit.  The  period  for 
public  comment  on  the  proposals  expires  on 
January  31,  1973. 

During  1972  the  Board  also  issued  two 
new  Interpretations  and  amended  one  pre- 
viously Issued.  To  avoid  further  complica- 
tion of  periodic  billing  statements,  inter- 
pretation section  226.706  was  issued  to  pro- 
vide that  the  creditor  of  an  open  end  ac- 
count is  not  required  to  disclose  the  method 
used  in  allocating  payments  on  the  ac- 
count.* For  example,  explanation  of  the 
manner  In  which  payments  are  applied  to 
late  charges,  overdue  balances,  finance 
charges,  insurance  premiums  or  other  por- 
tions of  balances  is  not  required.  Nor  is  the 
creditor  required  to  explain  the  method  of 
allocating  payments  between  cash  advance 
and  purchase  portions  of  an  account. 

Interpretation  section  226.707  provides  a 
method  of  disclosure  in  open  end  credit  ac- 
counts where  the  periodic  rate  may  vary 
from  time  to  time,  e.g.,  where  periodic  rate 
changes  correspond  to  changes  in  the  prime 
lending  rate." 

Interpretation  section  226.703  was  amend- 
ed to  allow  another  method  of  disclosing  the 
balance  on  which  the  finanace  charge  is  im- 
posed in  an  open  end  account  where  the 
creditor  assesses  finance  charges  on  daily 
balances  In  the  accoiint." 

state  exemptions 

Wyoming  received  an  exemption  from  the 
disclosure  and  rescission  requirements  of  the 
Act  during  the  past  year."  This  brings  to  five 
(Connecticut,  Maine.  Massachusetts,  Okla- 
homa and  Wyoming)  the  number  of  States 
which  have  received  exemptions  from  the 
Federal  Act.  Kansas  also  has  applied  for  an 
exemption,  and  the  application  is  currently 
being  reviewed   for   completeness. 

Based  upon  the  reports  received  from  the 
exempt  States  and  the  liaison  maintained 
between  the  Board  and  the  exempt  States, 
the  Board  believes  that  the  concept  of  State 
exemption  Is  working  weU.  The  officials  and 
the  enforcement  personnel  of  the  exempt 
States  have  been  diligent  in  attempting  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  concept.  The  Board 
is  confident  that  each  of  the  exempt  States 
is  effectively  administering  its  own  Truth  in 
Lending  law. 

education 

Most  of  the  Federal  and  the  exempt  State 
enforcement  agencies  report  on-going  educa- 
tional programs  which  include  orta  pres- 
entations to  creditor  and  consumer  groups 
and  distribution  of  materials  relating  to 
Truth  in  Lending. 


The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion is  preparing  a  "FDIC  Information  and 
Consumer  Guide"  which  it  contemplates  wUl 
Include  a  description  of  consumer  rights 
under  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  The  Federal 
TrsMle  Commission  is  preparing  new  con- 
sumer educational  materials  including  radio 
and  television  spot  announcements  to  in- 
form the  public  how  to  make  better  use  of 
disclosures,  primarUy  the  annual  percent- 
age rate,  in  certain  major  credit  purchases, 
for  example,  the  purchase  of  an  automobile. 
Oklahoma  reports  that  its  mobUe  edu- 
cational centers  featuring  audio-visual  pres- 
entations oil  the  rights,  remedies  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  consumers  under  the  Vn\- 
form  Consumer  Credit  Code,  which  Includes 
Truth  in  Lending,  have  been  visited  by 
250,000  people  in  the  past  two  years. 

There  still  remains  a  demand  for  the 
educational  material  prepared  by  the  Board. 
A  total  of  1.6  million  Informational  pam- 
phlets containing  the  Act  and  Regulation  Z 
have  been  distributed.  Over  3  million  con- 
sumer-oriented leaflets  have  been  issued.  A 
new  supplement  to  the  Regulation  Z 
pamphlet  containing  all  amendments  and 
interpretations  of  the  Act  and  Regulation 
issued  from  September  12,  1969,  to  Novem- 
ber 30,  1972,  is  available  from  the  Board 
or  any  Federal  Reserve  Bank  upon  request. 
A  list  of  educational  and  Informational  ma- 
terial released  by  the  Board  is  included  as 
Appendix  A. 

The  most  recent  educational  Item  pre- 
pared by  the  Board,  a  Spanish  translation 
of  the  consumer  leaflet.  What  Truth  in 
Lending  Means  to  You,  has  proved  to  be 
very  popular,  with  almost  a  half  million  free 
copies  distributed.  In  an  effort  to  reach  the 
Spanish -si>eaklng  consumers  In  Connecticut, 
that  State  reports  the  use  of  radio  spot  an- 
nouncement in  Spanish. 

Currently,  the  Boej-d,  In  conjunction  with 
North  Dakota  State  University.  Is  exploring 
the  possibility  of  developing  teacher  lesson 
plans  for  distribution  nationwide  in  school 
systems.  These  lesson  plans  would  relate  to 
consumer  credit  and  Truth  in  Lending  and 
would  be  used  primarily  in  high  school 
courses.  The  Board  believes  that  the  inclu- 
sion of  such  topics  in  the  educational  cur- 
riculum is  vital  to  the  success  of  Truth  in 
Lending. 

ADVISORY  COMMmXE 

The  Board  did  not  find  it  neoeessfy  to 
caU  any  formal  meetings  of  Its  Truth  in 
Lending  Advisory  Committee  during  1972. 
However,  as  in  the  past.  Committee  members 
were  asked  for  individual  comments  and  sug- 
gestions on  speciflc  topics,  including  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  In  the  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act  (S. 
652 )  and  the  advertising  requirements  of  the 
Act  and  Regulation  Z.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
the  Advisory  Committee  will  meet  sometime 
in  the  Spring  of  1973. 

A  list  of  Advisory  Conunittee  members  is 
Included  as  Appendix  B. 

LITIGATION 

The  issue  of  paramount  importance  in 
Truth  In  Lending  litigation  in  1972  has  been 
a  procedural  one — the  avaUability  of  class 
actions  to  consumer-plaintiffs.  While  the 
cases  are  split,  the  clear  trend  appears  to 
be  against  the  allowance  of  class  actions  In 
Truth  in  Lending  suits."  In  response  to 
concern  over  unlimited  class  action  exposure, 
a  Senate-passed  amendment  to  the  Act  (sec- 
tion 208  of  S.  652)  would  have  limited  class 
action  liability  to  actual  damages,  plus  such 
additional  amount  as  the  court  might  allow, 
provided  it  did  not  exceed  HOO.OOO.  The 
Board's  recommendation  In  regard  to  class 
actions  can  be  found  on  page  13.  Some  of  the 
other  more  significant  developments  in  Truth 
in  Lending  litigation  reported  during  1972 
are  outlined  below. 

On  November  9.  1972,  the  Supreme  Court 
heard  arguments  in  Mourning  v.  Family  Pub- 
lications Services,   Inc.  on   the  Issue  of  the 
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validity  of  Regulation  Z's  "more-than-four- 
IruftAllingnt"  rule.  Under  the  rule,  transac- 
are  considered  "conatuner  credit"  sub- 
_  to  the  Act,  when,  by  agreement,  they 
Ini  olve  more  than  four  inat&llmenta.  al- 
th  )ugh  the  creditor  has  not  speciflcally  Iden- 
tll  ed  any  finance  charges.  The  Court  of  Ap- 
— -"is  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  had  held  that 
rule  exceeded  the  BoeLrd's  authority  and 
t  It  created  a  conclusive  presumption  In 
vie  latlon  of  constitutional  principles.'*  Other 
coi  irts  had  split  on  the  issue."  The  Supreme 
Cojrt's  ruling  Is  expected  by  Spring.  The 
Bo  krd's  recommendation  on  this  matter  ap- 
pei  X8  on  page  16. 

'  "he  courts  have  also  split  on  whether  the 
vd  exceeded  its  authority  in  sections  226.2 
and  226.9(a)  of  Regulation  Z  by  provld- 
that  the  right  of  rescission  applies   to 
sumer  credit  contracts  secured  by  me- 
chanic's or  materialmen's  Hens  on  the  cus- 
p's home,  even  though  no  mortgage  or 
of  trust   is  executed  by  the  customer. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
bla  affirmed  a  district  court  finding  that 
Board's  regulation  was  valid."  The  Sec- 
Clrcult  Is  presently  considering  a  con- 
y  district  court  decision."  The  Board's 
rec  smmendatlon  can  be  found  on  page  16. 

constitutionality  of  the  civil  liability 
prdvlslons  of  section  130  of  the  Act  has  been 
challenged  In  Marcus  v.  Diner's  Club  Inc.^' 
Board  has  Intervened  as  a  party  In  the 
Utj^tlon  and  has  moved  for  summary  Judg- 
;  on  the  Issue. 

Richardson  v.  Time  Premium  Company, 
court  held  that  the  Board  had  the  au- 
thority to  require  specific  terminology  for  the 
1  dlscloeures  required  by  the  Act  and 
Relation  Z.'»  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
DU|trlct   of   Columbia   In    White   v.    Central 
Service    Inc.,     affirmed    the    lower 
t's  dismissal  of  a  complaint  against  a 
crejilt  card  Issuer  for  failure  to  identify  a 
_  !  imposed  by  a  merchant  for  honoring 
card  as  a  "finance  charge"  where  the  card 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  additional 
charge." 


The 


Issue  was  raised  In  Gerlach  v.  Allstate 
/TwLrance  Company  of  whether  Truth  In 
Leijdlng  applied  to  the  deferred  payment 
of  an  Insurance  issuer."  The  court  con- 
that  an  Insurance  premium  Install- 
payment  plan  under  which  the  Insured 
In  advance  for  a  period  of  coverage 
without  any  obligation  to  pay  additional 
pre  nlums  does  not  Involve  "credit"  which 
woild  bring  the  plan  within  the  Act.  The 
distinguished  this  situation  from  pre- 
mium financing  where  the  Insxired  becomes 
gated  to  a  broker,  a  bank,  the  Issuing 
,  or  other  creditor  to  pay  the  pre- 
mium or  an  Indebtedness  for  premiums.  The 
also  found  that  the  McCarran  Act  pre- 
appUcatlon  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
to  insurance  transactions  to  which  it 
otherwise  might  be  applicable. 

list  of  other  cases  reported  during  1972 
attached  as  Appendix  C. 

PTTBLIC    UTILrrT    BILL    EXEMPTION 

Sfectlon  104(4)  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  exempts  most  public  utility  bills  from  Its 
cov  irage.  even  though  they  may  provide  for  a 
dls<  ount  for  early  payment  or  a  charge  for  a 
lat«  payment.  There  has  been  some  question 
whither  such  bUIlngs  should  be -subject  to 
son  e  form  of  dlscloeure,  particularly  transla- 
tloi  of  the  discount  or  late  charge  Into  an 
am  ual  percentage  rate.  One  suggestion  has 
bee  1  to  remove  the  public  utility  exemption 
Iron  the  Act.  However,  a  recent  study  by  a 
conmlttee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners  recom- 
mei  ids  that  State  regulatory  conmilsslons 
ad  jpt  a  'full  disclosure'  policy  regarding 
utll  Ity  billing."  «•  This  policy  Includes,  among 
oth  !r  disclosures,  the  disclosure  of  an  effec- 
tlv«  annual  rate  if  the  bill  Is  not  paid  when 
due 
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The  Board  believes  that  the  suggestion  of 
the  committee  for  State-required  disclosures 
may  be  preferable  to  simply  removing  the 
utility  exemption  from  the  Federal  Act  for 
two  reasons.  First,  even  if  utility  bills  are 
subject  to  Truth  in  Lending,  the  annual  per- 
centage rate  would  not  be  required  to  be 
disclosed  on  many  of  them,  by  reason  of  the 
exemption  In  section  128(a)(7).''  Second, 
Regulation  Z  provides  that  bona  fide  charges 
assessed  for  delinquent  payments  are  not  fi- 
nance charges  subject  to  the  disclosure  re- 
quirements. It  appears  that  the  charges  Im- 
posed by  many  utility  companies  would  meet 
the  "late  payment  charge  "  exemption  In  the 
Regulation  and  therefore  would  not  be  con- 
sidered finance  charges  subject  to  annual 
percentage  rate  translation.  Consequently,  no 
specific  recommendation  for  amendment  to 
the  Act  is  proposed. 

COMPLIANCX 

Enforcement  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
Is  spread  among  nine  Federal  agencies.  In 
addition,  those  States  that  have  received 
an  exemption  from  the  Federal  Act  are  re- 
sponsible for  enforcing  their  own  Truth  In 
Lending  statutes.  The  reports  from  these 
enforcement  agencies  Indicate  that  substan- 
tial compliance  with  the  Truth  in  Lending 
requirements  Is  being  achieved.  This  Is  esjje- 
clally  true  with  respect  to  the  larger  credi- 
tors who  have  access  to  legal  counsel  and 
are  better  able  to  cope  with  the  complexi- 
ties of  Truth  In  Lending. 

Primarily  because  of  these  complexities, 
compliance  by  creditors  with  the  detailed 
requirements  Is  not  always  attained.  Also, 
enforcement  personnel  themselves  find  it 
difficiUt  to  be  fully  knowledgeable  of  all  the 
complex  requirements.  The  Board  recog- 
nizes the  difficulty  of  the  Regulation  and  is 
striving  to  simplify  it  where  possible — an 
example  is  the  proposed  advertising  amend- 
ments. In  almost  all  cases  where  violations 
are  noted,  they  are  found  to  be  a  result  of 
Inadvertent   error  or   misunderstanding. 

Although  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  bulk  of  the  en- 
forcement effort,  has  not  conducted  any  new 
formal  survey  to  determine  the  extent  of 
compliance,  the  Commission  reports  its 
staff's  Impression  that  the  pattern  found 
In  Its  earlier  survey  probably  would  be 
the  same,  i.e.,  substantial  compliance  by  the 
larger  creditors,  with  lesser  compliance  by 
the  smaller  creditors.  However,  the  Commis- 
sion also  reports  some  Improvement  in  com- 
pliance by  smaller  creditors. 

There  was  some  doubt  expressed  before 
the  Act  was  passed  whether  the  multi-agency 
enforcement  structure  would  be  workable. 
The  Board's  experience  with  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  favorable.  It  appears  that 
Truth  In  Lending  is  being  enforced  even- 
handedly  and  vigorously  by  all  of  the  en- 
forcement agencies  In  conformance  with 
Regulation  Z  and  the  Board's  interpreta- 
tions of  it.  The  predicted  interagency  con- 
filcts  in  interpreting  the  law.  with  corre- 
sponding confusion  and  Inequitable  enforce- 
ment, have  not  materialized.  This  has  been 
due  in  large  part  to  the  cooperative  atti- 
tude of  the  various  agencies  Involved.  This 
Is  particularly  true  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which  has  the  task  of  carrying 
the  bulk  of  the  enforcement  responsibility. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Board  believes  there  are  a  number  of 
problems  in  Truth  In  Lending  which  can  be 
resolved  by  adjustments  In  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act.  Suggested  legislative  language 
to  Implement  each  of  the  recommendations 
can  be  found  In  Appendix  D.  Many  of  these 
suggestions  had  been  incorporated  Into 
amendments  to  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act. 
contained  In  the  Fair  Credit  Billing  Act. 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  In  1972. 

CLASS    ACTIONS    AND    CIVIL    LIABILITT:     CLASS 
ACTION   LIABILITT    LIMIT 

The  trend  of  the  cases  Is  away  from  allow- 
ing   class   actions   for   the   enforcement   of 
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Truth  in  Lending.^  Very  likely,  this  trend  is 
an  outgrowth  of  Judicial  concern  over  the 
possible  magnitude  of  recovery  by  a  large 
class,  given  the  statutory  minimum  of  (100 
per  person."  WhUe  the  Board  shares  this 
concern  about  possible  liability,  which  might 
in  some  cases  run  into  millions  of  dollars  and 
may  be  disproportionate  to  any  conceivable 
Injury  sustamed  by  consumers.  It  also  be- 
lieves that  potential  class  action  liability 
Is  an  important  encouragement  to  the  vol- 
untary compliance  which  is  so  necessary  to 
Insure  nationwide  adherence  to  luilform  dis- 
closure. Consequently,  it  believes  that  any 
Inquiry  into  the  Justification  for  class  ac- 
tions should  not  be  restricted  to  whether 
the  possible  liability  In  such  suits  exceeds 
the  actual  damages  incmred  by  the  class 
members.  Equally  Important,  In  the  Board's 
view.  Is  the  prophylactic  effect  of  the  threat 
of  class  action  exposure.  That  threat  elevates 
a  possible  Truth  in  Lendmg  law  suit  from 
the  ineffective  "nuisance"  category  to  the 
type  of  sxiit  which  has  enough  sting  In  it  to 
insure  that  management  will  strive  with 
diligence  to  achieve  compliance. 

While  the  Board  believes  that  the  class 
action  vehicle  In  some  form  should  be  pre- 
served for  appropriate  Truth  in  Lending 
suits.  It  is  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of 
formulating  an  equitable  rule  which  will 
preserve  Its  effectiveness  without,  at  the 
same  time,  exposing  legitimate  business  to 
unwarranted  claims  in  frivolous  law  suits. 
In  the  Board's  view,  the  best  way  to  meet 
this  problem  Is  to  set  an  upper  limit  on  the 
aggregate  amount  of  possible  class  action  re- 
covery (the  greater  of  $60,000  or  1  percent 
of  net  worth  Is  suggested  In  the  Board's  rec- 
ommended amendment) .  while,  at  the  same 
time,  giving  the  courts  the  authority  to  set 
the  amount  of  actual  recovery  within  this 
limit  in  light  of  the  circumstances  of  the  par- 
ticular case — for  example,  the  severity  of  the 
violation  and  the  size  of  the  offender. 
"good  faith  reliance" 

One  of  the  legitimate  concerns  of  credi- 
tors who  have  attempted  to  comply  in  good 
faith  with  the  requirements  of  Truth  in 
Lending  Is  that,  although  they  have  fol- 
lowed Regulation  Z,  a  court  may  conclude 
that  the  Regulation  Is  Invalid  and  that  dif- 
ferent disclosures  or  procedures  were  man- 
dated by  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  Itself.  At 
present,  the  civil  liability  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 130  do  not  necessarily  preclude  a  find- 
ing of  liability  where  the  creditor  has  fol- 
lowed regulatory  requirements  which  sub- 
sequently are  held  invalid.  In  order  to  avoid 
this  inequity,  a  "good  faith  reliance"  pro- 
vision Is  suggested  for  inclusion  in  the  Act. 

DElTNmoN    OF   "TRANSACTION" 

A  final  problem  with  section  130  of  the 
Act  Is  ambiguity  as  to  the  meaning  of  "trans- 
action" to  which  the  »100  minimum  liability 
attaches  where  proper  dlsclosiires  have  not 
been  made.  While  it  is  highly  likely  that 
the  opening  and  use  of  an  open  end  credit 
account  or  an  entire  credit  contract  would 
be  considered  a  single  "transaction"  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Board  believes  that 
Congress  should  clarify  this  term  to  pre- 
clude its  application  to  each  separate  exten- 
sion of  credit  under  an  open  end  credit  plan, 
or  to  each  periodic  atetement  or  other  single 
component  of  a  consiimer  credit  contract. 
Right  of  Rescission:  Time  Limttation 
Section  125  of  the  Act.  implemented  by 
section  226.9  of  Regulation  Z,  provides  that 
In  some  consimier  credit  transactions  in 
which  a  security  interest  in  the  customer's 
residence  is  involved,  the  customer  has  three 
business  days  in  which  to  rescind  the  trans- 
action. To  start  the  three-day  rescission 
period,  the  creditor  must  notify  the  customer 
of  his  right  of  rescission  and  provide  a  form 
which  may  be  used  in  exercising  that  right. 
The  law  does  not  set  any  limit  on  the  length 
of  time  that  the  right  continues  where  the 
creditor  baa  failed  to  notify  the  customer 
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of  his  right.  Also,  even  though  the  required 
notice  is  given,  there  Is  a  question  whether 
the  rescission  period  may  continue  where  the 
other  required  disclosures  of  credit  terms  are 
given  but  are  Incorrect.  As  a  result,  the  titles 
to  many  residential  real  estete  properties 
jnay  become  clouded  by  uncertainty  regard- 
ing unexpired  rights  of  rescission.  The  Board 
recommends  that  Congress  amend  the  Act  to 
provide  a  limitation  on  the  time  the  right  of 
rescission  may  run. 

LIENS   ARISING   BY    OPERATION    OF    LAW 

The  courts  are  presently  considering  the 
question  whether  the  right  of  rescission  Is 
applicable  to  transactions  in  which  no 
mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  Is  signed  by  the 
customer,  but  where  the  transaction  Is  never- 
theless secured  by  Hen  rights  in  the  custom- 
er's home.*'  The  Board  recommends  that  Con- 
gress amend  the  Act  to  remove  any  uncer- 
tainty about  the  coverage  of  these  transac- 
tions under  section  125. 

"MORE-THAN-FOtm-INSTALLMENT"     RULE 

As  discussed  on  page  7.  the  Supreme  Court 
is  considering  the  validity  of  the  Board's 
"more-than-four-lnstallment"  rule  in  section 
226.2 (k)  of  Regulation  Z.  The  Board  Is  con- 
vinced that  Invalidation  of  the  "more-than- 
four-lnstallment"  rule  would  seriously  im- 
pair the  effectiveness  of  the  legislation  and 
believes  that  Congress  should  amend  the  Act 
to  remove  any  possible  doubt  that  it  Includes 
transactions  payable  In  more  than  four  In- 
stallments where  there  Is  no  identifiable 
finance  charge. 

AGRICULTURAL   credit 

The  problems  cited  in  the  previous  Annual 
Reports  relating  to  the  coverage  of  agricul- 
tural credit  under  the  Act  continue  to  ex- 
ist. Creditors  argue  that  the  very  nature  of 
many  agricultural  credit  transactions  (which 
frequently  involve  advances  and  payments 
for  which  both  time  and  amount  are  \m- 
known)  makes  them  unsuited  for  meaning- 
ful disclosure.  Furthermore,  frequently  it  has 
been  argued  that  since  agriculture  is  a  busi- 
ness, It  should  be  exempt  from  coverage  of 
the  Act,  Just  as  otlier  business  credit  Is  ex- 
empt. On  the  other  hand,  associations  rep- 
resenting agricultural  Interests  have  a  diver- 
sity of  views  regarding  continued  coverage  of 
agricultural  credit. 

The  Board  again  recommends  that  credit 
primarily  for  agricultural  purposes  in  excess 
of  an  appropriate  amount  should  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  Irrespective 
of  any  security  interest  in  real  property.  This 
recommendation.  If  adopted  by  Congress, 
would  have  the  effect  of  removing  from  cov- 
erage large  extensions  of  credit,  where  bor- 
rowers are  more  sophisticated  and  less  in 
need  of  the  dlscloeures,  while  still  provid- 
mg  the  benefits  of  disclosure  to  the  smaller 
borrowers,  who  presumably  are  more  likely  to 
benefit  from  such  disclosures.  Such  an 
amendment  would  benefit  creditors  In  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  disclosures  to  be  made. 
roENTiricATiON  OF  goods  OB  services 

PURCHASED 

Section  127(b)  (2)  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  requires  the  creditor  of  an  open  end 
credit  account  to  provide  the  customer  with 
a  brief  identification  of  any  purchased  goods 
or  services  on  the  periodic  billing  statement, 
unless  such  Identification  was  furnished  to 
the  customer  previously,  e.g.,  on  the  sales 
slip.  Regulation  Z  basically  follows  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act,  except  that  it  pro- 
vides that  such  identification  can  be  made 
on  a  slip  accompanying  the  billing  state- 
ment or  by  a  symbol  relating  to  an  identifica- 
tion list  printed  on  the  statement.  The  stat- 
utory requirement  can  pose  serious  compli- 
ance problems  for  merchants  whose  sales  for 
various  departments  are  hsmdled  through  a 
single  cash  register — for  example,  a  dlscovmt 
store — or  where  a  credit  card  may  be  used 
to  purchase  numerous  small  items,  for  ex- 
ample In  drug  store  sales.  The  Board  recom- 
mends that  these  requirements  be  modified 


through  a  proposed  amendment,  which 
nevertheless  would  not  destroy  the  concept 
that  consumers  should  be  able  to  check  the 
validity  of  charges  appearing  on  bUllng  state- 
ments. 

CREDIT    CARDS BUSINESS    OR    COMMERCIAL    USE 

As  discussed  on  page  2,  the  Board  has 
amended  Regulation  Z  to  clarUy  the  fact 
thai  the  Act's  provisions  relating  to  credit 
card  liability  and  unsolicited  issuance  of 
credit  cards  apply  to  cards  used  for  busi- 
ness or  commercial  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
personal,  family,  household  or  agricultural 
purposes.  Although  the  Board  believes  that 
these  amendments  to  Regulation  Z  merely 
clarify  what  Is  already  Implicit  in  the  Act,  It 
is  recommended  that  the  Act  be  amended  to 
eliminate  any  possible  uncertainty  as  to  the 
application  of  the  credit  card  amendments 
to  all  cards. 

DISCLOSURE  OF  CLOSING  COSTS 

Section  106(e)  of  the  Act  provides  that 
certain  typical  costs  Involved  In  closing  a 
real  estate  loan  transaction  shall  not  be 
Included  in  the  finance  charge.  However, 
there  Is  no  requirement  that  such  charges 
must  be  Itemized  and  disclosed  to  the  cus- 
tomer in  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  exemp- 
tion from  the  finance  charge,  as  there  Is  with 
certain  other  charges  listed  In  section  106(d) 
(recording  fees,  taxes,  licenses,  etc.).  If  the 
concept  of  early  disclosure  In  real  estate 
transactions  Is  to  be  meaningful,  it  is  nec- 
essary that  these  closing  costs,  which  are 
often  substantial,  be  revealed  to  the  customer 
along  with  the  other  disclosures."  While 
the  requirement  for  disclosure  of  such 
charges  may  be  Imposed  pursuant  to  the 
Board's  regulatory  authority  In  section  105 
of  the  Act,  the  Board  reconamends  that  Con- 
gress consider  amending  the  Act  to  provide 
that  the  charges  listed  In  section  106(e) 
must  be  itemized  and  disclosed  to  the  cus- 
tomer m  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  finance 
charge  exemption.  Some  of  these  charges 
may  have  to  be  estimated,  but  such  estimates 
are  permitted  by  Regulation  Z  (section  266.6 
(I))- 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ENFORCEMENT:    FARM 
CREDIT    ADMINISTRATION 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  Is  not 
specified  in  section  108  of  the  Act  as  one 
of  the  Federal  authorities  responsible  for 
administrative  enforcement,  and  therefore, 
the  Federal  Land  Banks.  Federal  Land  As- 
sociations, Federal  IntermedUte  Credit  Banks 
and  Production  Credit  Associations  are  sub- 
ject to  administrative  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  Board  sug- 
gests that  Congress  amend  section  108  of  the 
Act  to  delegate  to  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration the  administrative  enforcement  re- 
sponslbUlty  with  respect  to  those  creditors 
which  are  chartered  under  Acts  which  that 
agency  admlnlstera.  The  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
concur  in  this  suggestion. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
issued  regulations  with  respect  to  common 
carriers  subject  to  the  Acts  which  that  agency 
enforces  which  require  that  freight  charges 
be  prepaid  or  be  paid  very  promptly,  normally 
four  days  In  the  case  of  railroads  and  seven 
days  m  the  case  of  truckere.  The  carriers  are 
not  permitted  to  collect  more  or  less  than 
the  applicable  rates  and  charges  as  p\fbllshed 
In  their  tariffs.  Presently,  there  are  no  com- 
mon carriers  subject  to  the  Truth  In  Trend- 
ing Act  or  Regulation  Z.  Consequently,  the 
Board,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  recommends 
that  the  Commission's  enforcement  respon- 
sibilities be  removed. 

FOOTNOTES 

137  Fed.  Reg.  24337,  11/16/72. 

•  The  interpretations  were  revoked  as  of 
June  1,  1973,  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments. 


5  Fed.  Reg.  supra  note  1. 

»  Universal  Air  Travel  Plan  et  al.  v.  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
et  al    V  S.D.C.,  D.C.,  Civ.  No.  2486-72. 

•^  U.'s.D.C.,  D.C.,  Apr.  19,  1972,  4  CCH  Con- 
sumer Credit  Guide  1i  99,  214. 

•37  Fed.  Reg.  16522,  8/3/72. 

■Section  905  of  HJt.  16704.  the  omnibus 
housing  bill  which  failed  to  clear  the  Hou.se 
Rules  Committee  last  session,  provided  for 
disclosures  at  least  10  days  prior  to  settle- 
ment. 

» (Federal  Register  citation  not  available  at 
time  of  printing.) 

»37  Fed.  Reg.  13246.  7/16 '72. 

1037  Fed.  Reg.  24339,  11   16  72. 

1'  Fed.  Reg.  supra  note  6. 

"37  Fed.  Reg.  24105.  11/14  72. 

"  Class  actions  have  not  been  permitted  In 
the  following  reported  cases:  Ratner  v.  Chem- 
ical Bank  New  York  Trust  Company.  U.SX).C.. 
S.DJJ.Y..    Feb.    14,    1972.    4    CCH    Consumer 
Credit   Guide    '99,238;    Buford   v.   American 
Finance  Company,  U.B.D.C..  NX).  Ga..  Oct.  1. 
1971,  4  CCH  CoTWumer  Credit  Guide  ''99.302; 
Rogers    v.    Cobum    Finance    Corp.    of    De- 
Kalb,   U.S.D.C..   NX).    Oa.,   Feb.    18.    1972,   4 
CCH  Consumer  Credit  Guide  1199,234;  AUer- 
ton  V.  Century  Credit  Corporation,  V3J3.C., 
SD.    Fla.,   Apr.    12,    1971.   4    CCH   Consumer 
Credit   Guide   ^99,271;    Mourning   v.   FamUy 
Publications  Service,  Inc.,  VSD.C,  SX).  Fla.. 
Nov.  27,  1970,  4  CCH  Coruumer  Credit  Guide 
199,632;   Gerlach  v.  Allstate  Insurance  Com- 
pany    UJS.D.C,    SX).   Fla.,    Feb.    17,    1972,    4 
CCH  Conswmcr  Credit  Guide  i:99J05:  Shields 
v     The    Valley    National    Bank    of    Arizona, 
US  DC.  D.  Ar..  Apr.  24,   1672,  4  CCH  Con- 
sumer  Credit  Guide  f99.195;  Shields  v.  First 
National  Bank  of  Arizona,  UBX>.C..  D.  Ar., 
June  5.  1972,  4  CCH  Consumer  Credit  Guide 
1i99,182;    Wilcox   V.    Commerce    Bank   d/b/a 
BankAmericard,  U.S.D.C.,  Ka.,  May  22.  19'72, 
4  CCH  Consumer  Credit  Guide  1'99,171;  Gar- 
za V.  Chicago  Health  Clubs,  Inc.,  V.3J3.C.. 
NX),    in.,    Oct.   26,    1972,   4    CCH   Consumer 
Credit  Guide  '^99,113;  Goldman  v.  The  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago.  U.S.D.C..  NU.  HI.. 
Sept.  22,  1972,  4  CCH  Consumer  Credit  Guide 
1:99  104;  Kenney  v.  Landis  FinanciaX  Group, 
Inc     U  SX).C.,  N.D.  la..  Mar.  30,  1972,  4  CCH 
Corisumer   Credit    Guide    T99.105;    Kriger   v. 
European    Health    Spa,    Inc.    of    Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  U.SX).C.,  EX).  Wis.,  July  18,  1972. 
4  CCH  Consumer  Credit  Guide  r99.106.  Class 
actions  have  been  permitted  In  the  fc^low- 
ing  reported  cases:  Le  Mar  \.  H  &  B.  Novelty 
<t  Loan  Company  d/b/a  H  &  B  Loan  Com- 
pany et  al.,  VSJ3.C..  D.  Ore.,  Jan.  27.  1972, 
4    CCH    Consumer    Credit    Guide    1^99,239; 
Smith  v.  International  Magazine  Service  of 
Mid  Atlantic,  Inc..  U.S.D.C.  N.D.W.Va..  Oct  29. 

1971.  4  CCH  Consumer  Credit  Guide.  '^99.249; 
Martin  and  Alexander  v.  FamUy  Publi- 
cations Service,  Inc..  U.S.D.A.,  D.  Vt..  June  30. 
1970  4  CCH  Consumer  Credit  Guide  '99.267; 
Katz  V.  Carte  Blanche,  U.SX).C..  W.D. 
Pa.,  Nov.  17.  1971.  4  CCH  CoTwutner  Credit 
Guide  r99.268;  Berkman  v.  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corporation,  USX>.C..  N.D.  HI..  June 
25.  1971.  4  CCH  Consumer  Credit  Guide 
''99  270-  Richardson  v.  Time  Premium  Com- 
pany UJSX).C.,  SD.  Fla..  Feb.  4,  1971,  4  CCH 
Consumer  Credit  Guide  '99,273;  Joseph  v. 
Norman's  Health  Club.  Inc..  U.S.DC.  E.D.. 
Mo..  Dec.  5,  1971.  4  CCH  Consumer  Credit 
Guide  '99.274;  Douglas  v.  Beneficial  Finance 
Co.  of  Anchorage  et  al.,  U.S.D.C..  D.  Ak..  Sept. 
2.  1971.  4  CCH  CoTWumer  Credit  Guide 
'99  295. 

'•449F2d235  (5th  Cir.  1971) . 

»-  Strompolos  v.  Premium  Readers  Serv- 
ice, 326  F.  Supp.  HOC  (N.D.  HI.,  1971);  Cas- 
taneda  v.  Family  Publications  Service. 
U.8.D.C..  D.  Col.,  Feb.  6,  1971.  4  CCH  Con- 
sumer  Credit   Guide    f99.    564. 

^•>  Gardner  and  North  Roofing  and  Siding 
Corporation  v.  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  DC,  Cir..  July  14. 

1972,  4  CCH  COTWumer  Credit  Guide  T99.  159. 
'■  N.C.  Feed  Company  Inc..  et  al  v.  Board  of 

Governors   of  the   Federal   Reserve   System, 


4598 


C,  W.D.  N.T.,  Sept.  29.  1971.  4  CCH 
C  mrumer  Credit  Guide  1199,356.  The  opinion 
■1  oke  only  In  terms  of  Hens  which  may  oome 
li  to  existence  by  operation  of  law  after  mld- 
n  g;ht  of  the  third  business  day  following 
tl  e  date  of  consummation  of  the  credit 
ti  uisactlon.  A  sutoeequent  order  date  Decem- 
b<r  22,  1971,  broadened  the  appUcatlon  of 
tl  e  opinion  to  all  liens  which  may  come  into 
existence  by  operation  of  law. 

t7.81>.C.  NJ3.  ni.,  Ea.  Dlv.,  No.  69-C-2321. 

U.SJJ.C,  8.D.  Fla..  Feb.  4,  1971,  4  CCH 
C^umer  Credit  Guide  1  99,273. 

D.C.  Clr.,  Dec.  29.  1971.  4  CCH  Consumer 
Ciedit  Guide  ",  99.266. 

UJSJJ.C,  S.D.  Fla.,  Feb.  17,  1972,  4  CCH 
Cfnsumer  Credit  Guide  H  99.205. 

National  Association  of  Begiilat<H7  t7tU- 

Commlssloners,  1972  Report  of  the  Ad 
Committee  on  UtUlty  BUllng  Practices, 
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■Section   128(a)(7)    of  the  Act  exempts 
—1  the  dlscloeure  of  the  annual  percentage 
those  transactions  In  which  the  finance 
Is  96.00  or  less   (or  transactions  in 
the  finance  charge  is  $7.50  or  less, 
wllen   the   amount   financed   exceeds   •75). 
utility  bills  wo\ild  probably  fall  within 
exemption  with  the  result  that  annual 
sntage  rates  would  be  disclosed  on  only 
elatlvely  few  utUlty  bills. 
*  See  cases  cited  In  note  13. 
Judge    Frankel    In   Ratner   v.   Chemical 
fc  Neu)  York  Trust  Company   (USX>C 
.:pjI.T..   Feb.    14,    1972.   4    CCH   Consumer 
Guide    1199.238)     found    defendant's 
';  "cogent  and  persuasive"  that  "the 
recovery  of  $100  each  for  some  130,- 
class  members  would  be  a  horrendous, 
pofaibly  annihilating  punishment,  unrelated 
any  damage  to  the  purported  class  or  to 
T  benefit  to  defendant."  See  also  Shields 
The    Valley   National   Bank   of   Arizona, 
D.C.  D.  Ar.,  Apr.  24.  1972,  4  CCH  Conl 
—  Credit  Guide  ':99.195,  Rogers  v.  Cobum 
ie  Corp.  of  DeKalb.  U.S.D.C,  N.D.  Oa.. 
I.  18.  1972,  4  CCH  Consumer  Credit  Guide 
"134,  and  Kriger  v.  European  Health  Spa 
Of  Milwaukee.  Wiaconsin,  T7.SJ3.C .  EX) 
.,  July  18,  1972.  4  CCH  Consumer  Credit 
de  1199,106. 
See  notes  16  and  17. 

See  the  discussion  of  Biasette  v.  Colonial 
Mcftgage  Corporation  on  page  2. 

A :  Info«mational  and  Educational 
Materials  on  Tedth  in  Lending  > 
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You  Ought  to  Know  About  Truth 
Lending— A    pamphlet    containing    the 
*'-    In   Lending   Act,    Regulation    Z,    all 
aents     and     Interpretations     Issued 
th4>ugh  September  11,  1969,  questions  and 
and  sample  disclosure  forms — free. 
A  mendments  to  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
■    Amendments  and  Interpretations  of  Reg- 
ion Z — Issued  periodically  supplementing 
pamphlet  above.  The  latest  issue  contains 
._j         ^  ^jjjj  jnterpfgtatlons  Issued  from 
12.  1969,  to  November  30,  1972 — 
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Manual  Percentage  Rate  Tables— Volume 
I'or  use  in  computing  annual  percentage 
^  in  single  advance  transactions  repay- 
In  equal  payments  at  equal  Intervals — 
•1.00  each  or  •.85  each  for  orders  of 
more. 

Percentage  Rate  Tables — Volume 

For  use  in  computing  annual  percentage 

In  irregular  transactions  for  which  Vol- 

I  cannot  be  used — Cost:  $1.00  each  or 

each  for  orders  of  10  or  more. 

Report  to  Congress  on  Truth  in 
J— For  the  Tears  1969-1971— Reports 
Board's  administrative  responsibilities 
the  Act,  the  extent  of  compliance  and 
recc  mmendatlons — ^Free. 
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ITepared  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Federal  Reserve  System.  AvaUable  from 
Board  or  any  Federal  Reserve  Banlc  or 


What  Truth  in  Lending  Means  to  You— 
A  leaflet  explaining  In  simple  terms  the  basic 
facts  about  Truth  in  Lending — Free. 

Lo  Que  "Truth  in  Lending"  Signiflca  Para 
Uffted — A  leaflet  printed  In  Spanish  explain- 
ing In  simple  terms  the  basic  facts  about 
Truth  In  Lending — Free. 

Consumer  Filmstrip — An  audio-visual 
presentation  of  about  15  minutes  designed 
to  explain  Truth  in  Lending — Cost:  $10.00 
each,  but  may  be  borrowed  free. 

Creditor  Filmstrip — An  audio-visual  pres- 
entation of  a  creditor's  responsibilities  under 
Truth  in  Lending— Cost:  $10.00  each,  but 
may  be  borrowed  free. 

Appendix  B:   Advisory  Committei: 
On  Truth  In  Lending 
Chairman,  Dr.  Richard  H.  Helton,  Dean, 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley,  California. 

Mr.  Harry  D.  Allen,  Assistant  Credit  Sales 
Manager,  Rich's  Department  Store,  Atlanta. 
Georgia. 

Mr.,  James  M.  Barry,  Managing  Director, 
Texas  Credit  Union  League,  Dallas  Texas. 

Mr.  Edwin  B.  Brooks,  Jr..  President,  Secu- 
rity Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
Richmond.  Virginia. 

Mr.  O.  C.  Carmlchael,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Associates  Corporation  of  North  Amer- 
ica. South  Bend,  Indiana. 

Miss  Barbara  A.  Curran,  Senior  Research 
Attorney,  American  Bar  Foundation.  Chicago. 
IllinoU. 

Dr.  LoiUs  F.  Del  Duca,  Professor  of  Law 
and  Director  of  Admissions,  The  Dickinson 
School  of  Law.  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  John  E.  Eidam.  Attorney  and  Consult- 
ant to  Cooperatives,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  WUllam  F.  James,   President,  James 
Cadillac  Company,  Woodbiridge,  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Klein.  Senior  Editor.  MONEY, 
New  York.  New  York. 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Masterton.  President,  Maine 
Savings  Bank,  Portland,  Maine. 

Mr.  WiUlam  F.  Melville.  Jr..  Senior  Vice 
President.  Maryland  National  Bank.  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Mrs.  Faith  Prior,  Extension  Family  Econ- 
omist. University  of  Vermont.  Burlington. 
Vermont. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  PuUen,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  Colby  College,  WatervUle. 
Maine. 

Mrs.  Doris  E.  Saunders,  Staff  Associate.  Of- 
fice of  the  Chancellor,  University  of  Illinois 
Chicago.  lUinols. 

Mr.  Miles  C.  Stanley.  President,  West  Vir- 
ginia Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO.  Charleston 
West  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Lynnette  Taylor.  Executive  Director. 
Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority.  Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  Peter  R.  Thompson.  President.  Mld- 
Contlnent  Properties.  Inc..  Plqua,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Harry  R.  Vales.  Vice  President.  Valas 
Corporation,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Miss  Barbara  A.  Zlmmelman,  Consultant. 
Urban  and  Economic  Development.  Houston 
Texas. 

Appendix  C:  Truth  In  Lending 

LmOATION 

Stefanski  v.  Mainway  Budget  Plan,  Inc., 
6th  Clr..  Feb.  23,  1972,  4  CCH  Consumer 
Credit  Guide  199,230.  Dismissal  of  a  suit 
claiming  failure  to  make  "credit  sale"  dis- 
closures held  Improper  where  seller  may  have 
"arranged"  and  finance  company  "extended" 
credit. 

Garza  v.  Chicago  Health  Clubs,  Iru:..  et  al. 
U.S.D.C..  N.D.  ni.,  Sept.  15,  1972.  4  CCH  Con- 
sumer Credit  Guide  lf99.136.  Acceleration  of 
the  balance  upon  default  of  an  obligation 
should  be  considered  a  "charge"  for  pur- 
poses of  the  disclosures  associated  with 
charges  for  late  payment,  default  or  delin- 
quency required  by  the  Regulation. 

White  V.  Central  Charge  Service,  Inc.,  Sup. 
Ct.  D.C.  June  16.  1972.  4  CCH  Consumer 
Credit    Guide    1199.170.    Considering    proper 


Identification  of  merchandise  purchased  un- 
der open  end  credit  account  to  comply  with 
the  Act  and  Regulation  Z. 

Garland  v.  Mobil  Oil  Corporation,  U  SJD  C 
NX>.  m..  Mar.  28,  1972.  4  CCH  ConsuTwr 
Credit  Guide  1199.193.  A  credit  card  laavn 
who  imposes  late  payment  charge  not  a 
"creditor." 

Douglas  v.  Beneficial  Finance  Co.  of  An- 
chorage, et  al.,  9th  Clr.,  Nov.  7,  1972  4  CCH 
Consumer  Credit  Guide  1199,112.  Reverslne 
district  court  holding  that  Alaskan  confes- 
sion of  Judgment  clause  Is  a  "security  inter- 
est" imder  Regulation  Z. 

Young  v.  TH-City  Remodeling  Enterprises 
Inc.,  City  Ct.  Albany,  N.Y.,  July  18  1972  4 
CCH  Consumer  Credit  Guide  1199,120.  Ri^t 
of  rescission  not  applicable  since  no  finance 
charge  Imposed  In  the  transaction  (foUowlne 
Mourning  v.  Family  Publications  Service  Inc 
at  note  14) . 

Engle  v.  The  Union  Savings  Association 
U.S.D.C.,  N.D.  Oh.,  Apr.  23,  1972.  4  CCH  Con^ 
sumer  Credit  Guide  1199,178.  Construing  the 
disclosure  required  of  any  prepayment  pen- 
alty. "^ 

Sosa  V.  Fite,  5th  Clr.,  Aug.  4.  1972.  4  CCH 
Consumer  Credit  Guide  !99.148.  Reversing 
district  court  decision  that  Texas  transac- 
tion was  exempt  from  the  Federal  Act  on  the 
basis  of  there  being  slmUar  State  provisions 
and  that  the  Federal  court  was  without  ju- 
risdiction to  hear  the  case. 

Chrysler  Credit  Corporation,  et  al  v 
Barnes.  Ga.  Ct.  App.,  May  25.  1972,  4  CCH 
Consumer  Credit  Guide  1F99,144.  ConstrulnE 
i  130  of  the  Act.  * 

Pitkin  Furniture  Company  v.  Jackson  N  Y 
Clr.  Ct.,  Sp.  term,  Pt.  1,  Kings  County,'  Feb' 
9,  1972,  4  CCH  Consumer  Credit  Guide  1199  J 
231.  Considering  the  abUlty  of  a  party  to 
raise  the  defenses  of  |  130(b)  and  (c)  to 
IlabUlty.  \^i    "} 

Kenney  v.  Landis  Firuincial  Group  Inc 
U.S.D.C..  NX).  la.,  Mar.  30.  1972,  4  CCH  Con' 
sumer  Credit  Guide  1(99,106.  Use  of  Rule  of 
78'B  computation  imder  Iowa  law  Impoees  a 
penalty  which  should  have  been  dlscloaed 
under  J  226.8(b)  (6)  but  not  as  a  default 
charge  under  S  226.8(b)  (4)  of  Regulation  Z 

Wachtel  V.  West.  U.S.D.C,  E.D.  Tenn     4 
CCH  Consumer  Credit  Guide  1199,107.  'The 
one-year  statute  of  limitations  begins  to  run 
on  the  date  consumer  credit  Is  extended. 
Appendix  D:  Suggested  Legislative  Language 

To     Implement     Recommendations     fob 

Changes  rw  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act« 

CLASS    action    and    CIVIL    LIABrLTTT 

The  following  amendment  of  section  130 
(a)  Is  suggested  to  set  a  maximum  liability 
under  a  class  action: 

5  130(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  any  creditor  who  faUs  to  comply 
with  any  requirement  Imposed  under  this 
chapter  with  respect  to  any  person  Is  liable 
to  such  person  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of 

( 1 )  any  actual  damages  sustained  by  such 
person  as  a  result  of  the  faUure;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  action 
twice  the  amount  of  any  finance  charge  in 
connection  with  the  transaction,  except  that 
the  liability  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  be  less  than  $100  nor  greater  than  $1,000: 
or 

(3)  In  the  case  of  a  class  action,  such 
amount  as  the  court  may  allow,  except  that 
as  to  each  member  of  the  class  no  mlnimtmi 
recovery  shaU  be  applicable,  and  the  total 
recovery  In  such  action  shall  not  be  more 
than  the  greater  of  $50,000  or  1  per  centum 
of  the  net  worth  of  the  creditor;  and 

(4)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs  of 
the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 


»  Where  language  has  been  added  to  exist- 
ing provisions,  it  has  been  imderlined  and  de- 
letions are  shown. 
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(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  award 
In  any  class  action,  the  court  shall  consider, 
among  other  relevant  factors,  the  amount  of 
any  actual  damages  awarded,  the  frequency 
and  persistence  of  failures  of  compliance  by 
the  creditor,  the  resources  of  the  creditor, 
the  number  of  persons  adversely  affected, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  creditor's  fail- 
ure of  compliance  was  Intentional. 

To  provide  for  a  "good  faith"  defense,  it  Is 
suggested  that  section  130(d)  be  redesig- 
nated section  130(e)  and  a  new  section  130 
(d)  Inserted  as  follows: 

9 130(d)  No  provision  of  this  section  or 
section  112  Imposing  any  liability  shall  ap- 
ply to  any  act  done  or  omitted  In  good  faith 
In  conformity  with  any  rule,  regulation  or 
interpretation  thereof  by  the  Board,  notwith- 
standing that  such  rule,  regulation  or  inter- 
pretation may,  after  such  act  or  omission,  be 
amended  or  rescinded  or  be  determined  by 
judicial  or  other  authority  to  be  invalid  for 
any  reason. 

To  resolve  the  problem  of  uncertainty 
about  the  scope  of  the  definition  of  "trans- 
action" under  section  130(a),  to  which  the 
$100  minimum  recovery  of  that  section  ap- 
plies, It  is  suggested  that  the  present  section 
130(e)  should  be  redesignated  section  130(g) 
and  a  new  section  130(f)  added  as  follows: 

1130(f)  The  miUtlple  failure  to  disclose  to 
any  person  any  Information  required  under 
this  chapter  to  be  disclosed  In  connection 
with  a  single  account  under  an  c^en  and 
consumer  credit  plan,  other  single  consiimer 
credit  sale,  consumer  loan  or  other  exten- 
sion of  consumer  credit,  shall  entitle  the  per- 
son to  a  single  recovery  under  this  section, 
but  continued  failure  to  disclose  after  a  re- 
covery has  been  granted  shall  give  rise  to 
rights  to  additional  recoveries. 

right     op    RESCISSION 

The  foUowlng  addition  to  section  126  Is 
suggested  to  set  an  outside  limit  on  the  time 
the  right  of  rescission  may  run : 

{ 125(f)  An  obligor's  right  of  rescission 
shall  expire  three  years  after  the  drfte  of  con- 
sxunmatlon  of  the  transaction  or  upon  the 
sale  of  the  property,  whichever  occurs  earlier, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  disclosures 
required  under  this  section  or  any  other  ma- 
terial dlsclosiires  required  under  this  chapter 
have  not  been  delivered  to  the  obligor. 

To  clarify  the  fact  that  the  right  of  rescis- 
sion Is  applicable  to  cases  In  which  customers 
may  lose  their  homes  through  foreclosure 
under  lien  rights  as  well  as  under  mortgages 
or  deeds  of  trust,  the  following  Indicated  ad- 
ditions to  the  first  sentences  of  sections 
125(a)  and  (b)  are  suggested: 

i  125(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section.  In  the  case  of  any  consumer 
credit  transaction  In  which  a  security  Inter- 
est, including  any  such  interest  arising  by 
operation  of  law.  Is  or  uHll  be  retained  or 
acquired.  .  ."  etc. 

(b)  When  an  obligor  exercises  his  right  to 
rescind  under  subsection  (a) ,  he  is  not  liable 
for  any  finance  or  other  charge,  and  any 
security  Interest  given  by  the  obligor,  in- 
cluding any  such  interest  arising  by  opera- 
Moft  0/  law,  becomes  void  upon  such  a  rescis- 
sion. 

"more-than-pour-installment  rule" 
To  clarify  the  Act's  application  to  trans- 
actions Involving  more  than  four  install- 
ments where  no  separately  Identifiable  fi- 
nance charges  are  shown,  the  following  indi- 
cated amendments  to  sections  103(f)  and 
121  (a)  are  suggested: 

1 103(f)  The  term  "creditor"  refers  only 
to  creditors  who  regularly  extend,  or  arrange 
for  the  extension  of  credit  which  is  payable 
by  agreement  in  more  than  four  installments 
or  for  which  the  payment  of  a  finance  charge 
Is  required,  whether  in  connection  with  loans, 
sales  of  property  or  services,  or  otherwise. 
The  provisions  of  this  title  apply  to  any  such 
creditor,  irrespective  of  his  or  its  status  as 
a  natural  person  or  any  type  of  organization. 


{121(a)  Each  creditor  shall  disclose  clearly 
and  conspicuously.  In  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Board,  to  each  person  to 
whom  consumer  credit  Is  extended  the  in- 
formation required  under  this  chapter,  where 

(1)  a  finance  charge  Is  or  may  be  Imposed, 
or 

(2)  the  extension  of  credit  Is  payable  by 
agreement  In  more  than  four  Installments. 

AGRICULTXTRAL    CREDIT 

To  exempt  agricultxiral  credit  over  a  cer- 
tain amount  from  the  Act's  coverage,  the 
Board  recommends  the  following  addition  to 
section  104.  While  the  Board  believes  an  ex- 
clusion of  transactions  above  $26,000  would 
alleviate  the  problem.  It  la  aware  that  opin- 
ions legitimately  may  vary  about  the  i^>pro- 
prlate  amount. 

S  104(6)  Credit  transactions  primarily  for 
agricultural  purposes  In  which  the  total 
amount  to  be  financed  exceeds  $25,000. 

IDENniTCATION   OF  GOODS   OR   SERVICES 
PURCHASED 

To  Change  the  requirements  relating  to 
Identification  of  goods  and  services  pur- 
chased. It  Is  suggested  that  section  127(b)  (2) 
be  amended  as  follows : 

i  127(b)  (2)  The  amount  and  date  of  each 
extension  of  credit  during  the  period  and 
a  brief  identification  on  or  accompanying  the 
statement  of  each  extension  of  credit  In  a 
form  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Board 
sufficient  to  enable  the  obligor  to  Identify  the 
transaction,  or  relate  It  to  copies  of  sales 
vouchers  or  similar  Instruments  previously 
furnished. 

CREDIT    cards — BUSINESS    OR    COMMZBCIAL    USE 

To  remove  any  possible  uncertainty  relat- 
ing to  the  coverage  of  all  credit  cards  under 
the  Act's  credit  card  amendments,  section 
136  should  be  added  as  follows: 

1 135  The  provisions  of  section  104(1)  shall 
not  apply  to  sections  132.  133  and  134. 

DISCLOSURE    OF    CLOSING    COSTS 

To  require  that  certain  charges  involved 
In  real  estate  transactions  must  be  itemized 
and  dlscloeed  to  the  customer  to  be  eligible 
for  the  finance  charge  exemption,  section  106 
(e)  should  be  amended  as  follows: 

S  106(e)  The  following  Items,  when 
charged  In  connection  with  any  extension  of 
credit  secured  by  an  Interest  In  real  property, 
and  when  Itemized  and  disclosed  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Board,  shall  not 
be  Included  In  the  computation  of  the  finance 
charge  with  respect  to  that  transaction:  •  •  • 

ADMINISTRATIVE     ENFORCEMENT 

To  Implement  Its  recommendation  for  the 
transfer  of  certain  enforcement  jurisdiction 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Oommlsslon  to  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Board  sug- 
gests  the  following  addition  to  section  108: 
•  { 108(a)  (7)  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971, 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  with  re- 
spect to  any  Federal  land  bank.  Federal  land 
bank  association,  Federal  interme<liate  credit 
bank,  or  production  credit  association. 

To  remove  the  enforcement  responsibility 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Oommlsslon,  sec- 
tion 108(a)(4)  should  be  deleted  and  sec- 
tions 108(a)(5)  and  (6)  should  be  redesig- 
nated (4)  and  (6)  respectively. 

State  or  Wisconsin,  Department 
OP  Veteran'  Affairs, 

January  30,  1973. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  State  Representative  Gervase 
Hephner  has  advised  me  that  you  have  agreed 
to  review  the  Truth -in -Lending  Act  as  It  ajj- 
plles  to  Wisconsin's  second-mortgage  home 
loan  program  for  veterans. 

Because  delays  resulting  from  our  compli- 
ance with  the  rescission  provisions  In  the 
act  have  added  to  our  many  problems  In 
meeting  the  housing  needs  of  state  veterans. 


I  would  like  to  add  my  fervent  plea  tor  ac- 
tion to  exempt  our  program  from  those  re- 
scission provisions  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  Rescission  Provisions  of  the  "Truth-in- 
Lending  Act  of  the  Federal  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  have  caused  real  hardship  for 
veterans  applying  for  loans  from  the  State 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  because  of 
the  added  delays  Involved. 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Is  the 
only  governmental  agency  which  reg\Uarly 
makes  second  mortgage  loans  on  housing  ac- 
commodations as  a  regular  part  of  Its  func- 
tion. At  3%  Interest,  these  loans  are  strictly 
non-competltlve  and  are  a  privilege  available 
only  to  qualified  Wisconsin  veterans. 

Every  coimty  In  Wisconsin  has  a  County 
Veterans  Service  Officer,  and  all  applications 
for  benefits  from  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  are  initially  processed  through  the 
County  Veterans  Service  office  of  the  county 
In  which  the  veteran  applicant  resides.  The 
veterans  service  officer  is  usually  located  In 
the  Court  House  in  the  county  seat. 

Therefore,  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs is  a  mall  order  lender  and,  as  such,  has 
special  problems  in  fully  complying  with  the 
specific  requirements  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  regulation  Z  pertaining  to  the  No- 
tice of  Right  of  Rescission.  It  fully  complies 
by  sending  out  the  Notice  of  Right  of  Re- 
clsslon  only  after  the  disclosure  forms  have 
been  acknowledged  by  both  the  borrower  and 
his  spouse  and  only  after  they  have  acknowl- 
edged that  the  loan  transaction  has  been 
consumated. 

The  department  has  established  uniform 
procedures  for  handling  the  Notice  of  Right 
of  Rescission  and,  under  these  procedures,  It 
is  necessary  for  the  veteran  and  his  wife  to 
wait  6  days  from  the  date  of  signing  the 
first  rescission  form  until  they  may  sign  the 
second  rescission  form  and  return  it  to  the 
department.  This  uniform  waiting  period 
covers  cases  where  a  Sunday  and  holiday 
intervene  between  the  date  of  signing  of 
the  first  rescission  form  and  the  confirmation 
that  the  loan  will  not  be  rescinded. 

Veterans  are  never  pressured  to  obtain 
loans  from  the  department  but,  rather,  they 
must  complete  a  series  of  forms  to  establish 
their  eligibility  as  veterans  and  to  qualify 
themselves  for  such  loans  and  have  ample 
opportunity  between  the  completion  of  these 
forms  and  the  approval  of  their  loans  to  re- 
consider their  applications. 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  has 
an  appreciable  backlog  of  applications  and, 
by  the  time  the  applications  are  ultimately 
approved,  many  veterans  find  it  an  extreme 
hardship  to  wait  for  the  rescission  period  to 
elapse  before  the  department  can  disburse 
funds  or  give  absolute  assurance  to  the  third 
parties  who  are  contacted  at  the  request  of 
prospective  veteran  borrowers  that  loan  pro- 
ceeds will  be  forthcoming.  This  additional 
waiting  period  has  forced  some  veterans  to 
obtain  short-term,  high-interest-rate  loans 
to  provide  interim  financing  until  the  depart- 
ment's second-mortgage  loans  become  avail- 
able and  has  caxised  some  veterans  to  lose 
opportunities  to  purchase  homes. 

State  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs'  sec- 
ond mortgage  loans  for  the  purchase  and 
construction  of  homes  are  "piggy  back" 
loans — that  is,  they  are  an  integral  part  of 
financing  packages  obtained  by  borrowers 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  or  construct 
homes,  and  they  complement  first  mortgage 
loans.  The  first  mortgage  loans  are  usually 
made  by  banks  or  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, and  these  banlcs  or  savings  and  loan 
associations  supervise  disbursement  of  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs  funds  at  the 
time  of  the  closing  of  the  real  estate  trans- 
action Involving  such  funds.  These  "piggy 
back"  loans  constitute  over  85%  of  the  total 
mortgage  loans  made  by  the  department. 

Only  a  minority  of  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  loans  are  made  for  Improvements 
and,    where    Improvement   loans   are   made. 
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d  spartment  furds  wUl  be  disbursed  only  upon 
r  (celpt  of  bills  approved  Xor  payment  over 
1 10  veteran  borrower's  signature.  This  means 
t  lat  If  a  veteran  does  not  chcose  to  complete 
1  nprove/nents,  no  funds  will  be  disbursed 
and  no  obligations  will  be  Incurred  by  the 

V  iteran  as  a  result  of  the  approval  of  a 
t  epartment's  housing  Improvement  loan. 

The  department  has  a  policy  under  which 
a  ay  veteran  may  cancel  his  loan  at  any  time 
alter  It  has  been  approved  without  penalty. 
I  urther.  If  a  veteran  cancels  his  loan  before 
c  ksblng  his  department  check,  and  returns 
t  le  department  check,  the  return  of  the 
cbeck  Is  accepted  In  full  satisfaction  of  his 
loan  liability  even  though  the  department 
1  wes  Interest  on  the  amoimt  of  his  loan  from 
t  \e  date  hU  check  is  Initially  vouchered. 
T  his  cancellation  policy  has  always  been  and 
8;ill  is  the  policy  of  the  department. 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  is  not 
attempting  to  obtain  exemption  from  the 
c  IsclQSure  provisions  of  the  Truth-in-Lend- 
1  ig  Act  which  only  highlight  the  sizable 
I  iterest  break  veterans  are  receiving  with 
t  leir  department  loans.  We  are,  however, 
r  squestlng  that  we  be  exempt  from  the  re- 
E  :lsBlon  provisions  of  the  Act  in  the  interest 
of  lending  Institutions,  who  give  first  mort- 
g  ages  to  veteran  borrowers  who  obtain  sec- 
c  nd  mortgages  from  the  Department  of  Vet- 
€  rans  Affairs  to  purchase  or  construct  homes 

V  1th  the  combination  of  both  such  mort- 
g  »ges,  In  the  interest  of  veteran  borrowers, 
a  ad  In  the  Interests  of  cutting  governmental 

0  peration  costs   for  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

Sincerely, 

John  R.  Moses, 

SecretaTy. 

Board  of  Governors  of  the 

Federal  Reserve  System. 
Washington.  DC.  November  15.  1972. 

1  on.  WnxiAM  Proxmire, 
t  S.  Senate, 

V  'aahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  am  responding 
t)  your  letter  of  October  24,  1972.  relating  to 
t  »e  application  of  the  right  of  rescission 
under  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  loans 
riade  by  the  State  Department  of  Veterans 
/  ffalrs  Ui  Wisconsin.  Tour  letter  transmitted 
t  le  October  16  letter  of  Wisconsin  State  Re- 
I  resentative  Oervase  A.  Hephner  who  points 
o  nt  the  difficulty  encountered  by  the  appllca- 
t  on  of  the  right  of  rescission  to  such  loans. 
Tl  ou  suggest  that  the  Board  use  its  authority 
u  nder  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act  to  exempt 
sscond  mortgage  loans  made  by  State  agen- 
c  es  from  the  rescission  requirements.  You 
1)  idlcate  that  if  administrative  exemption  Is 
r  Qt  feasible,  we  should  provide  draft  legisla- 
t  on  for  Introduction  in  the  93rd  Congress. 

While  we  can  sympathize  with  the  prob- 
1(  ms  created  by  application  of  the  right  of 
r  ^scission  for  both  the  State  agency  and  the 
vsterans  obtaining  loans  from  the  agency, 
■we  believe  that  the  specific  statutory  dlrec- 
t  ves  In  the  Act  relating  to  second  mortgage 
1<  «tns  may  preclude  the  Board  from  admlnls- 
t  titlvely  exempting  such  loans  from  the 
r  ght  of  rescission.  Consequently,  It  appears 
t  lat  your  second  suggestion  Is  preferable  that 
^  B  provide  wording  to  amend  the  Act  to 
a  low  exemption  from  the  right  of  rescission 
fi  tr  loans  made  by  State  agencies.  We  believe 
t  \iB  could  be  accomplished  by  amending  sec- 
tlon  126(e)  of  the  Act  to  read  as  follows: 
"  this  section  does  not  apply  to  the  creation 
o  ■  retention  cf  a  first  lien  against  a  dwelling 
t<  >  finance  the  acquisition  of  that  dwelling  or 
ti  I  a  consumer  credit  transaction  In  which 
ai  agency  of  a  State  Is  the  creditor." 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  of  asslst- 
a  ice  to  you. 

Sincerely, 

J.  L.  Robertson 


October  24,  1972. 
Hon.  J.  L.  Robertson, 

Vice  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Governor  Robertson:  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
Legislature  who  makes  a  compelling  case  that 
second  mortgage  loans  made  by  the  State 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  In  Wisconsin 
should  be  exempt  from  the  three-day  rescis- 
sion requirements  of  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng 
Act.  As  the  letter  Indicates,  these  loans  are 
quite  beneficial  to  homebuyers.  They  are 
made  at  an  interest  rate  of  S^'c  and  the  bor- 
rower has  the  option  to  repay  the  full  amount 
without  penalty.  In  my  opinion,  the  three- 
day  rescission  requirements  were  never  In- 
tended by  the  Coi^gress  to  cover  this  type  of 
situation. 

I  would  hope  you  could  use  your  authority 
under  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act  to  exempt 
second  mortgage  loans  made  by  Stale  agen- 
cies from  the  three-day  rescission  require- 
ments. If  this  administrative  exemption 
proves  infeaslble,  I  would  most  appreciate 
your  preparing  draft  legislation  for  intro- 
duction in  the  93rd  Congress.  I  hope  to  hear 
from  you  soon  on  this  matter. 

With    best    wishes,    I   am 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 

U.S.  Senator. 

October  24,  1972. 
Hon.  Qervase  A.  Hephner, 
State  Representative, 
State  Capitol, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Dear  Mr.  Hephner:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  concerning  the  three-day  re- 
scission provisions  of  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng 
Act.  This  section  of  the  Act  was  added  as  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  was  Intended  to  regulate 
the  abusive  practices  of  home  improvement 
contractors  and  similar  lenders.  In  my  opin- 
ion. It  was  never  Intended  to  cover  the  legit- 
imate operations  of  State  lending  agencies 
such  as  the  Wisconsin  State  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs.  As  you  point  out  in  your 
letter,  these  loans  are  at  3  '~c  Interest  and  the 
borrower  may  cancel  them  at  any  time  with- 
out penalty. 

I  would  be  happy  to  sponsor  legislation  to 
exempt  State  agencies  such  as  the  Wisconsin 
State  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  from 
the  three-day  rescission  requirements  under 
Truth-ln-Lendlng.  However,  the  Truth-ln- 
Lendlng  Act  does  authorize  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  make  exemptions  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Act  when  such  exemptions 
will  facilitate  compliance  and  are  consistent 
with  the  ptirposes  of  the  Act.  Accordingly,  I 
am  writing  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
urging  that  an  administrative  exemption  be 
made  In  the  case  of  State  lending  agencies. 
Should  this  exemption  prove  Infeaslble,  I 
will  be  glad  to  introduce  a  bill  In  the  93rd 
Congress  to  accomplish  the  same  by  legisla- 
tion. 

I  am  enclosing  for  yovu"  Information  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
requesting  an  exemption.  I  will  be  In  further 
touch  with  you  when  I  hear  from  the  Board. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

William  Proxmire, 

U.S.  Senator. 


Wisconsin  Lecislatttke, 

Assembly  Chamber, 
Madison,  October  16, 1972. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  It  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  the  Rescission  Provisions  of 


the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act  of  the  Federal 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  have  caused 
hardships  for  veterans  applying  for  loans 
from  the  State  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  Department  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs  Is  the  only  governmental  agency 
which  regularly  makes  second  mortgage  loans 
on  housing  accommodations  as  a  regular  part 
of  Its  functions.  At  3%  Interest,  these  loans 
are  strictly  noncompetitive  and  are  a  privi- 
lege available  only  to  qualified  Wisconsin 
veterans. 

Every  county  In  Wisconsin  has  a  County 
Veterans  Service  Officer  and  all  applications 
for  benefits  from  the  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs  are  Initially  processed  through  the 
County  Veterans  Service  office  of  the  county 
1  which  the  vetertr  resides.  The  veterans 
service  ofBcer  is  usually  located  In  the  Court 
House  In  the  county  seat. 

Therefore,  the  Department  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs Is  a  mall  order  lender  and  as  such,  has 
special  problems  In  fully  complying  with  the 
specific  requirements  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Boards  regulation  Z  pertaining  to  the  Notice 
of  Right  of  Rescission.  It  fully  compiles  by 
sending  out  the  Notice  of  Right  of  Rescission 
only  after  the  disclosures  forms  have  been 
acknowledged  by  both  the  borrower  and  his 
spouse  and  only  after  they  have  acknowledged 
that  the  loan  transaction  has  been  consiun- 
mated. 

The  department  has  established  uniform 
procedures  for  handling  the  Notice  of  Right 
of  Rescission  and,  under  these  procedures,  It 
Is  necessary  for  the  veteran  and  his  wife  to 
wait  6  days  from  the  date  of  signing  the  first 
rescission  form  until  they  may  sign  the  sec- 
ond rescission  form  and  return  It  to  the  de- 
partment. This  uniform  waiting  period  covers 
cases  where  a  Sunday  and  holiday  Intervene 
between  the  date  of  signing  of  the  first  re- 
scission form  and  the  confirmation  that  the 
loan  will  not  be  rescinded. 

Veterans  are  never  pressured  to  otbaln 
loans  from  the  department  but,  rather,  they 
must  complete  a  series  of  forms  to  establish 
their  eligibility  as  veterans  and  to  qualify 
themselves  for  such  loans  and  have  ample 
opportunity  between  the  completion  of  these 
forms  and  the  approval  of  their  loans  to  re- 
consider their  applications. 

The  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  has  an 
appreciable  backlog  of  applications  ana,  by 
the  time  the  applications  are  ultimately  ap- 
proved, many  veterans  find  It  an  extreme 
hardship  to  wait  for  the  rescission  period  to 
elaptse  before  the  department  can  disburse 
funds  or  give  absolute  assurance  to  the  third 
parties  who  were  contacted  at  the  request  of 
prospective  veteran  borrowers  that  loan  pro- 
ceeds will  be  forthcoming.  I  have  been  In- 
formed by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Veeser,  County  Vet- 
erans Service  OfBcer  for  Calumet  County, 
that  this  has  forced  some  veterans  to  obtain 
short-term,  high  Interest  rate  loans  to  pro- 
vide Interim  financing  until  the  dep>artment's 
second  mortgage  loans  become  available  and 
has  caused  some  veterans  to  lose  opportuni- 
ties to  purchase  homes. 

State  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs'  sec- 
ond mortgage  loans  for  the  purchase  and 
construction  of  homes  are  "piggy  back" 
loans — that  Is,  they  are  an  Integral  part  of 
financing  packages  obtained  by  borrowers  to 
enable  them  to  purchase  or  construct  homes 
and  complement  first  mortgage  loans.  The 
first  mortgage  loans  are  usually  made  by 
banks  or  savlnga  and  loan  associations  and 
these  banks  or  savings  and  loan  associations 
supervise  disbursement  of  Department  of 
Veterans  Affairs  funds.  These  "piggy  back" 
loans  constitute  over  85%  of  the  total  mort- 
gage loans  made  by  the  Department. 

Only  a  minority  of  Department  of  Veter- 
ans Affairs  loans  are  made  for  Improvement! 
and,  where  Improvement  loans  are  made,  de- 
partment funds  will  be  disbursed  only  upon 
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receipt  of  bills  i4>proTed  for  payment  over 
the  veteran  borrower's  signature.  This  means 
that  If  a  veteran  does  not  choose  to  complete 
Improvements,  no  funds  will  be  disbursed 
and  no  obligations  will  be  Incurred  by  the 
veteran  as  a  result  of  the  approval  of  a  De- 
partment's housing  Improvement  loan. 

The  department  has  a  policy  under  which 
any  veteran  may  cancel  his  loan  at  any  time 
after  It  has  been  i^jproved  without  penalty. 
Further,  If  a  veteran  cancels  his  loan  before 
cashing  bis  department's  check  and  returns 
the  department  check,  the  return  of  the 
check  Is  accepted  In  full  satisfaction  of  his 
loan  liability  even  though  the  department 
loses  Interest  on  the  amount  of  his  loan 
from  the  date  his  check  Is  Initially  vouchered. 

Mr.  John  R.  Moses,  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Veterans  Affairs,  has  submitted 
assurance  to  Mr.  Veeeer  that  this  cancella- 
tion policy  has  always  been  and  still  Is  the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Mr.  Veeser  assures  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Veterans  Affairs  Is  not  attempting 
to  obtain  exemption  from  the  disclosure  pro- 
visions of  the  Truth-ln-Lendlng  Act  which 
only  highlight  the  sizable  Interest  break 
veteran's  are  receiving  with  their  depart- 
ment loans.  It  Is,  however,  requesting  that 
It  be  exempt  from  the  rescission  provisions 
of  the  Act  In  the  Interests  of  lending  in- 
stitutions who  give  first  mortgages  to  veteran 
borrowers  who  obtained  second  mortgages 
from  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
purchase  or  construct  homes  with  the  com- 
bination of  both  such  mortgages.  In  the  In- 
trests  of  veteran  borrowers,  and  In  the  In- 
tersts  of  cutting  government  operation  costs 
for  the  state  of  Wisconsin. 

I  am  certain  that  your  sponsorship  of  this 
very  desirable  legislation  wUl  meet  with 
the  wholehearted  approval  of  Wisconsin 
County  Veterans  Service  Officers,  real  estate 
brokers,  savings  and  loon  officials.  Passages 
of  this  legislation  will  also  benefit  Wisconsin 
veterans  and  save  time  and  money  for  the 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
Sincerely, 

Oervase  A.  Hephner, 

State  Representative. 

P.S.  This  Is  the  Information  that  we  talked 
about  In  my  wheat  field. 

S.  914 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Truth  In  Lending 
Act  Amendments  of  1973". 

TITLE  I— PAIR  CREDIT  BILLING 
f  101.  Short  title 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Fair  Credit 
BUllng  Act". 

S  102.  Declaration  of  purpose 

The  last  sentence  of  section  102  of  the 
Truth  In  Lending  Act  (16  UJB.C.  1601)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  to  protect  the  consumer 
against  Inaccurate  and  unfair  credit  billing 
and  credit  card  practices." 
i  103.  Definition  of  creditor 

Section  103(f)  of  the  Truth  in  Lending 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  1602(f) )  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Not- 
withstanding the  foregoing,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  requirements  imposed  under 
sections  127(a)(6).  127(a)(7),  127(a)(8), 
127(b)(1),  127(b)(2),  127(b)(3),  127 
(b)  (11) ,  and  chapter  4  of  this  title,  the  term 
'creditor'  means  any  person  who  regularly 
extends  credit  or  arranges  for  the  extension 
of  credit  In  connection  with  loans,  sales  of 
property  or  services,  or  otherwise." 
:  104.  Disclosure  of  fair  credit  billing  rights 

(a)  Section  127(a)  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  (16  t7.8.C.  1637)  Is  amended  by  add- 


ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows : 

"(8)  A  statement.  In  a  form  prescribed  by 
regulations  of  the  Board,  of  the  protection 
provided  by  section  161  to  an  obligor  and  the 
creditor's  responsibilities  under  section  162. 
Such  statement  shall  be  provided  to  the 
obligor  at  least  semiannually." 

(b)  Section  127(c)  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1637(c))  Is  amended  to 
read: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  existing  account 
under  an  open-end  consumer  credit  plan 
having  an  outstanding  balance  of  more  than 
$1  at  or  after  the  close  of  the  creditor's  first 
full  billing  cycle  under  the  plan  after  the 
effective  date  of  subsection  (a)  or  any 
amendments  thereto,  the  Items  described 
In  subsection  (a),  to  the  extent  applicable 
and  not  previously  disclosed,  shall  be  dis- 
closed In  a  notice  mailed  or  delivered  to  the 
obligor  not  later  than  the  time  of  mailing 
the  periodic  billing  statement  required  by 
subsection  (b) ." 

S  105.  Disclosure  of  billing  contact 

Section  127(b)  of  the  Truth  In  Lending 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  1637(b))  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as 
follows : 

"(11)  The  address  to  be  used  by  the 
creditor  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  billing 
Inquiries  from  the  obligor." 

:  106.  BUllng  practices 

The  Truth  In  Lending  Act  { 15  U.S.C.  1601- 
1665)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  chapter  as  follows : 

"Chapter  4. — CREDIT  BILLINO 
"Sec. 

"161.  Correction  of  billing  errors. 
"162.  Regulation  of  credit  reports. 
"163.  Length  of  bUllng  period. 
"164.  Prompt  crediting  of  payments. 
"165.  Crediting  excess  payments. 
"166.  Prompt  notification  of  returns. 
"167.  Prohibition      of     retroactive      finance 

charges. 
"168.  Prohibition      of      minimum      finance 

charges. 
"169.  Use  of  cash  discounts. 
"170,  Prohibition  of  tle-ln  services. 
"171.  Prohibition  of  offsets. 
"172.  Rights  of  credit  card  customers. 
"173.  Relation  to  State  laws. 
8  161.  Correction  of  billing  errors 

"(a)  If  a  creditor,  within  sixty  days  after 
having  transmitted  to  an  obligor  a  state- 
ment of  the  obligor's  account  In  connection 
with  an  extension  of  consumer  credit,  re- 
ceives at  the  address  disclosed  under  section 
127(b)  (11)  a  written  notice  (other  than 
notice  on  a  payment  stub  or  other  payment 
medium  supplied  by  the  creditor  if  the  cred- 
itor so  stipulates  with  the  disclosure  re- 
quired under  section  127(b)  (11))  from  the 
obligor  In  which  the  obligor — 

"(1)  sets  forth  or  otherwise  enables  the 
creditor  to  Identify  the  name  and  account 
number   (If  any)   of  the  obligor, 

"(2)  Indicates  the  obligor's  belief  that  the 
statement  contains  a  billing  error  and  the 
amount  of  such  billing  errors,  and 

"(3)  sets  forth  the  reasons  for  the  obligor's 
belief  (to  the  extent  applicable)  that  the 
statement  contains  a  billing  error, 
the  creditor  shall,  unless  the  obligor  has. 
after  giving  such  written  notice  and  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  limits  herein 
specified,  agreed  that  the  statement  was  cor- 
rect— 

"(A)  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  notice,  send  a  written  acknowl- 
edgement thereof  to  the  obligor,  unless  the 
action  required  In  subparagraph  (B)  Is  taken 
within  such  thirty-day  period,  and 

"(B)  not  later  than  two  complete  bUllng 
cycles  of  the  creditor  (In  no  event  later 
than  ninety  days)   after  the  receipt  of  the 


notice  and  prior  to  taking  any  action  to 
coUect  the  amount,  or  any  part  thereof,  in- 
dicated by  the  obligor  under  paragraph  (2) 
either — 

"(I)  make  approprUte  corrections  In  the 
account  of  the  obligor,  including  the  credit- 
ing of  any  finance  charges  on  accounts  er- 
roneously billed,  and  transmit  to  the  obligor 
a  notification  of  such  corrections  and  the 
creditor's  explanation  of  any  change  In  the 
amount  Indicated  by  the  obligor  under  para- 
graph (2)  and.  If  any  such  change  is  made 
and  the  obligor  so  requests,  copies  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  obligor's  indebted- 
ness; or 

"(II)  send  a  written  explanation  or  clari- 
fication to  the  obligor,  after  having  con- 
duced an  investigation,  setting  forth  to  the 
extent  applicable  the  reasons  why  the 
creditor  believes  the  accoimt  of  the  obllgtw 
^as  correctly  shown  In  the  statement  and, 
upon  request  of  the  obligor,  provide  copies 
of  documentary  evidence  of  the  obligor's  In- 
debtedness. In  the  case  of  a  billing  error 
where  where  the  obligor  aUeges  that  the 
creditor's  bUllng  statement  reflects  goods  not 
delivered  to  the  obligor  or  his  designee  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  agreement  made  at  the 
tune  of  the  transaction,  a  creditor  may  not 
construe  such  amount  to  be  correctly  shown 
urUess  he  determines  that  such  goods  were 
actuaUy  delivered,  mailed,  or  otherwise  sent 
to  the  obligor  and  provides  the  obligor  with 
copies  of  documentary  evidence  thereof 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  a 
'blllUig  error'  consists  of  any  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(1)  A  reflection  on  a  statement  of  an 
extension  of  credit  which  was  not  made  to 
the  obligor  or,  if  made,  was  not  in  the 
amount  reflected  on  such  statement. 

"(2)  A  reflection  on  a  sutement  of  an  ex- 
tension of  credit  for  which  the  obligor  re- 
quests additional  clarification  including 
documentary  evidence  thereof. 

"(3)  A  reflection  on  a  statement  of  goods 
or  services  not  accepted  bv  the  obligor  or  his 
designee  or  not  delivered  to  the  obligor  or 
his  designee  In  accordance  with  the  agree- 
ment made  at  the  time  of  a  transaction. 

"(4)  The  creditors  faUure  to  reflect  prop- 
erly on  a  statement  a  payment  made  by  the 
obligor  or  a  credit  Issued  to  the  obligor. 

"(5)  A  computation  error  or  similar  error 
of  an  accounting  nature  of  the  creditor  on  a 
statement. 

"(6)  Any  other  error  described  In  regula- 
tions of  the  Board. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  'ac- 
tion to  collect  the  amount,  or  any  part 
thereof,  indicated  by  an  obligor  under  para- 
graph (2)'  does  not  Include  the  sending  of 
statements  of  account  to  the  obligor  follow- 
ing written  notice  from  the  obligor  as  specl- 
fled  under  subsection  (a),  if 

"(1)  the  obligor's  account  Is  not  restricted 
or  closed  because  of  the  failure  of  the  obligor 
to  pay  the  amount  indicated  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a),  and 

"(2)  the  creditor  Indicates  the  paj-ment  of 
such  amoimt  Is  not  required  pending  the 
creditor's  compliance  with  section  161. 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  any  action  by  a  creditor  to  col- 
lect any  amount  which  has  not  been  indi- 
cated by  the  obligor  to  contain  a  billing 
error. 

"(d)  Any  creditor  who  falls  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  section  161  or  162 
forfeits  any  right  to  collect  from  the  obligor 
the  amount  Indicated  by  the  obligor  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
161.  and  any  flnance  charges  thereon,  except 
that  the  amount  required  to  be  forfeited 
under  this  subsection  may  not  exceed  »100. 
"5 162.  Regulation  of  credit  reports 

"(a)  After  receiving  a  notice  from  an 
obUgor    as    provided    In    section    161(a),    a 
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cri  idltor  or  his  agent  may  not  directly  or  m- 
dlj  ectly  threaten  to  report  to  any  person 
adversely  on  the  obligor's  credit  rating  or 
cr  idit  standing  because  of  the  obligor's  fail- 
ur )  to  pay  the  amount  Indicated  by  the 
obligor  under  section  161(a)(2),  and  such 
an  lount  may  not  be  reported  as  delinquent  to 
acy  third  party  until  the  creditor  has  met 
th »  requirements  of  section  161  and  has 
all  awed  the  obligor  the  same  number  of  days 
(n>t  less  than  ten)  thereafter  to  make  pay- 
mi  nt  as  is  provided  under  the  credit  sgree- 
mi  nt  with  the  obligor  for  the  payment  of 
UE  disputed  amounts. 

■(b)  If  a  creditor  receives  a  further  written 
no  lice  from  an  obligor  that  an  amount  is 
stl  1  In  dispute  within  the  time  allowed  for 
pa  rment  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tic  a,  a  creditor  may  not  report  to  any  third 
pa  -ty  that  the  amount  of  the  obligor  la  de- 
Unjuent  because  the  obligor  has  failed  to 
pa  r  an  amount  which  he  has  indicated  under 
SMtlon  161(a)(2),  unless  the  creditor  also 
rei  orts  that  the  amount  Is  In  dispute  and, 
at  the  same  time,  notifies  the  obligor  of  the 
na  ae  and  address  of  each  party  to  whom 
th<  creditor  is  reporting  Information  con- 
cei  Qlng  the  delinquency. 

'(c)  A  creditor  shall  report  any  subse- 
qu  !nt  resolution  of  any  delinquencies  re- 
poited  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  to  the 
pa  ties  to  whom  such  delinquencies  were 
Inl  ilally  rereported. 
"i  .63.  Length  of  billing  period 

'  If  an  open-end  consumer  credit  plan 
pn  vldes  a  time  period  within  which  an 
obi  Igor  may  repay  any  portion  of  the  credit 
ezlsnded  without  Incurring  an  additional 
fin  ince  charge,  such  additional  finance 
cbi  rge  may  not  be  Imposed  with  respect  to 
8U(  h  portion  of  the  credit  extended  for  the 
bll  ing  cycle  of  which  such  period  is  a  part 
un  ess  a  statement  which  Includes  the 
an  sunt  upon  which  the  finance  charge  for 
thi  t  period  Is  based  was  mailed  at  least 
fot  rteen  days  prior  to  the  date  specified  In 
th«  statement  by  which  payment  m\ist  be 
male  in  order  to  avoid  imposition  of  that 
fin  ince  charge. 

"I    64.  Prompt  crediting  of  payments 

'  Payments  received  from  an  obligor  under 
an  open-end  consumer  credlt-T>lan  by  the 
ere  lltor  shall  be  posted  promptly  to  the 
obi  gor's  account  as  specified  in  regula- 
tiots  of  the  Board.  Such  regulations  shall 
a  finance  charge  from  being  imposed 
any  obligor  If  the  creditor  has  received 
obligor's  payment  prior  to  the  time  in- 
dickted  by  the  creditor  by  which  such  pay- 
ment must  be  received  to  avoid  the  Imposl- 
of  a  finance  charge. 
66.  Crediting  excess  payments 
WTienever  an  obligor  transmits  funds  to 
<  redltor  In  excess  of  the  total  balance 
on  an  open-end  consumer  credit  account, 
creditor  shall  promptly  (1)  upon  re- 
quest of  the  obligor  refund  the  amount  of 
overpayment,  or  (2)  credit  such  amount 
;he  obligor's  account. 
"§  :  66.  Prompt  notification  of  returns 

"  With    respect   to    any    sales   transaction 
whi  re  a  credit  card  has  been  used  to  obtain 
creflt,  where  the  seller  is  a  person  other  than 
card  issuer,  and  where  the  seller  accepts 
illows  a  return  of  the  goods  or  forgiveness 
( ,  debit  for  services  which  were  the  sub- 
of  such   sale,   the   seller   shall,   unless 
requested  by  the  buyer,  promptly 
transmit  to  the  credit  card  Issuer  a  credit 
with  respect  thereto  and  the  credit 
Issuer  shall  credit  the  account  of  the 
blfgor  for  the  amount  of  the  transaction. 

.  Prohibition  of  retroactive  finance 
charges 
"i  Lny  creditor  who  operates  an  open-end 
con  turner  credit  plan  under  the  terms  of 
whl  :h  the  obligor  has  the  option  of  avoiding 
the  imposition  of  a  finance  charge  by  pay- 
ing his  outstanding  balance  in  full  within 
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a  specified  period  of  time  shall  not  retroac- 
tively assess  a  finance  charge  against  any 
balance  outstanding  In  the  obligor's  account 
prior  to  the  time  when  such  payment  is  due. 
"5  168.  Prohibition  of  minimum  finance 
charges 

"(a)  No  creditor  who  operates  an  open- 
end  consumer  credit  plan  may  impose  a  mini- 
mum finance  charge  on  any  consumer  ac- 
count unless  such  charge  is — 

"  ( 1 )  in  the  nature  of  a  fixed  finance  charge 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  billing  ex- 
penses and  is  Imposed  uniformly  on  all  ac- 
counts without  regard  to  the  amount  of 
credit  outstanding  or  the  amount  of  repay- 
ment; or 

"(2)  imposed  uniformly  on  all  accounts 
In  which  the  minimum  periodic  payment  re- 
quired by  the  terms  of  the  plan  has  not  been 
received  during  the  two  preceding  billing 
periods. 

"(b)  The  exceptions  granted  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  be  construed  to  authorize  the  imposition 
of  such  charges  where  they  are  not  otherwise 
authorized  under  State  law  and  no  creditor 
Imposing  such  charges  shall  state  or  infer 
that  such  charges  are  required  or  authorized 
by  Federal  law. 
"§  169.  Use  of  cash  discounts 

"(a)  With  respect  to  a  credit  card  which 
may  be  used  for  extensions  of  credit  in  sales 
transactions  In  which  the  seller  is  a  person 
other  than  the  card  issuer,  the  card  Issuer 
may  not,  by  contract  or  otherwise,  prohibit 
any  such  seller  from  offering  a  discount  to 
a  cardholder  to  Induce  the  cardholder  to 
pay  by  cash,  check,  or  similar  means  rather 
than  use  a  credit  card. 

"(b)  With  respect  to  any  sales  transaction, 
any  discount  not  In  excess  of  5  per  centum 
offered  by  the  seller  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing payment  by  cash,  check,  or  other 
means  not  Involving  the  use  of  a  credit  card 
shall  not  constitute  a  finance  charge  as  de- 
termined under  section  106,  if  such  discount 
is  offered  to  all  prospective  buyers  and  its 
availability  Is  disclosed  to  all  prospective 
buyers  clearly  and  conspicuously  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Board. 
"i  170.  Prohibition  of  tle-ln  services 

"Notwithstanding  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  no  card  Issuer  shall  require  a  seller, 
as  a  condition  to  participating  in  a  credit 
card  plan,  to  open  an  account  with  or  procure 
any  other  service  from  the  card  Issuer  or  Its 
subsidiary  or  agent. 

"f  171.  Prohibition  of  offsets 

"(a)  A  credit  card  issuer  may  not  take  any 
action  to  offset  a  cardholder's  indebtedness 
arising  in  connection  with  a  consumer  credit 
transaction  under  the  relevant  credit  card 
plan  against  funds  of  the  cardholder  held  on 
deposit  with  the  card  Issuer  unless — 

"(1)  such  action  was  previously  author- 
ized In  writing  by  the  cardholder,  and 

"(2)  such  action  with  respect  to  any  dis- 
puted amount  will  be  rescinded  by  the  card 
Issuer  upon  request  of  the  cardholder  made 
within  ten  days  after  such  action  is  taken. 
In  case  of  any  credit  card  account  in  exist- 
ence on  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
the  previous  written  authorization  referred 
to  In  clause  (1)  shall  not  be  required  until 
the  date  (after  such  effective  date)  when 
such  account  is  renewed,  but  in  no  case  later 
than  one  year  after  such  effective  date. 

"(b)  This  section  does  not  alter  or  affect 
the  right  under  State  law  of  a  card  Issuer 
to  attach  or  otherwise  levy  upon  funds  of 
a  cardholder  held  on  deposit  with  the  card 
Issuer  If  that  remedy  Is  constitutionally 
available  to  creditors  generally. 
"5  172.  Rights  of  credit  card  customers 

"A  card  Issuer  who  has  Issued  a  credit  card 
to  a  cardholder  pursuant  to  an  open-end 
consumer  credit  plan  shall  be  subject  to  all 
claims  (other  than  tort  claims)  and  defenses 
arising  out  of  any  transaction  in  which  the 


credit  card  Is  used  as  a  method  of  payment 
or  extension  of  credit  if  (1)  the  obligor  has 
made  a  good  faith  attempt  to  obtain  satis- 
factory resolution  of  a  disagreement  or  prob- 
lem relative  to  the  transaction  from  the  per> 
son  honoring  the  credit  card;  (2)  the  amount 
of  such  initial  transaction  exceeds  $50;  (3) 
the  place  where  the  initial  transaction  oc- 
curred was  in  the  same  State  as  the  State  in 
which  the  card  issuer  maintained  a  place  of 
business;  and  (4)  the  amount  of  claims  or  de- 
fenses asserted  by  the  cardholder  does  not 
exceed:  (a)  the  initial  amount  of  credit 
extended  in  connection  with  the  initial  trans- 
action giving  rise  to  the  claim  or  defense 
provided  the  cardholder  notifies  the  card 
Issuer  or  person  honoring  the  card  of  such 
claim  or  defense  within  three  months  from 
the  date  of  such  transaction;  or  (b)  If  the 
cardholder  notifies  the  card  Issuer  or  person 
honoring  the  card  of  such  claims  or  defense 
later  than  six  months  following  the  date  of 
such  transaction,  the  amount  outstanding 
with  respect  to  such  transaction  at  the  time 
of  such  notification.  For  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining such  amount  outstanding  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  payments  and  credits 
to  the  cardholder's  account  are  deemed  to 
have  been  applied,  in  the  order  indicated, 
to  the  payment  of:  (i)  late  charges  in  the 
order  of  their  entry  to  the  account;  (11) 
finance  charges  in  order  of  their  entry  to 
the  account;  and  (111)  debits  to  the  account 
other  than  those  set  forth  above.  In  the  order 
in  which  each  debit  entry  to  the  account  was 
made. 

"5  173.  Relation  to  State  laws 

"This  chapter  does  not  annul,  alter,  affect, 
or  exempt  any  person  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter  from  complying  with 
the  laws  of  any  State  with  respect  to  credit 
billing  practices,  except  to  the  extent  that 
those  laws  are  inconsistent  with  any  pro- 
vision of  this  chapter,  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  inconsistency.  No  State  law 
which  provides  greater  protection  for  con- 
sumers than  the  protection  provided  by  this 
law  shall  be  preempted  by  this  law  to  the 
extent  of  the  greater  protection. 
§  108.  Conforming  amendments 

(a)  The  table  of  chapters  of  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  Im- 
mediately under  item  3  the  following: 

"4.  Crkdit  Bn.LiNG 161". 

(b)  Section  in(d)  of  such  Act  (16  VS.C. 
1610(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
130"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "130.  166,  167,  and  168". 
!  109.  Effective  date 

This  title  takes  effect  upon  the  expiration 
of  one  year  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 
TTITiE  n — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  TRUTH 

IN  LENDING  ACT 
i  201.  More-than-f our- Installment  rule 

(a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  108(f)  of 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  (16  U3.C.  1602(f) ) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "which  Is  payable  by 
agreement  In  more  than  four  InBtallments 
or"  after  "credit". 

(b)  Section  121  (a)  of  the  Truth  :n  Lending 
Act  (15  UJ3.C.  1631(a))  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  after  "extended"  and  inserting 
"the  information  required  under  this  chap- 
ter, where— 

"(1)  a  finance  charge  Is  or  may  be  Im- 
posed, or 

"(2)  the  extension  of  credit  Is  payable  by 
agreement  in  more  than  four  installments." 
S  202.  Agricultural  credit  exemption 

Section  104  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1603)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(5)  Credit  transactions  primarily  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  in  which  the  total  amount 
to  be  financed  exceeds  $25,000." 
§  203.  Administrative  enforcement 

(a)  Section  108(a)  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1607(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraph  (4)   and  by  redeslg- 
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Dating  paragraphs  (6)  and  (6)  as  paragraphs 

(4)  and  (6),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  108(a)  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1607(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

"(7)  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971,  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  with  respect  to 
any  Federal  land  bank,  Federal  land  bank 
association,  Federal  intermediate  credit  bank, 
or  production  credit  assoclaton.'' 
§  204.  Liens  arising  by  operation  of  State  law 

Section  125  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1635)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Is"  the  first  time  It 
appears  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  Includ- 
ing any  such  interest  arising  by  operation  of 
law,  is  or  wUl  be";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "obligor"  the  second 
time  It  appears  In  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b)  the  following:  ",  including  any 
such  interest  arising  by  operation  of  law,". 
i  205.  Time  limit  for  right  of  rescission 

Section  125  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1635)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  An  obligor's  right  of  rescission  shall 
expire  three  years  after  the  date  of  consiim- 
matlon  of  the  transaction  or  upon  the  sale 
of  the  property,  whichever  occurs  earlier, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
closures required  under  this  section  or  any 
other  material  disclosiu'es  required  under 
thU  chapter  have  not  been  delivered  to  the 
obligor." 

f  206.  Oood  faith  compliance 

Section  130  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1640)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(f)  No  provision  of  this  section  or  sec- 
tion 112  imposing  any  liability  shall  apply 
to  any  act  done  or  omitted  in  good  faith  in 
conformity  with  any  rule,  regulation,  or  in- 
terpretation thereof  by  the  Board,  notwith- 
standing that  after  such  act  or  omission  has 
occxured,  such  rule,  reg\ilatlon,  or  interpre- 
tation is  amended,  rescinded,  or  determined 
by  Judicial  or  other  authority  to  be  Invalid 
for  any  reason." 

{ 307.  Liability  for  multiple  disclosures 

Section  130  of  the  Truth  In  Lending  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  1640)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  multiple  failure  to  disclose  to 
any  person  any  Information  required  under 
this  chapter  to  be  disclosed  in  connection 
with  a  single  account  under  an  open-end 
consumer  credit  plan,  other  single  consumer 
credit  sale,  consigner  loan,  or  other  exten- 
sion of  consumer  credit,  shall  entitle  the 
person  to  a  single  recovery  under  this  section 
but  continued  fallvire  to  disclose  after  a  re- 
covery has  been  granted  shall  give  rise  to 
rights  to  additional  recoveries." 
S  208.  Limitation  on  class  action  liability 

(a)  Section  130(a)  of  the  Truth  In  Lend- 
ing Act  (16  U.S.C.  1640(a))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  any  creditor  who  fails  to  comply  with 
any  requirement  imposed  under  this  chapter 
or  chapter  4  of  this  title  with  respect  to  any 
person  is  liable  to  such  person  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  any  actual  damages  sustained  by 
such  person  as.  a  result  of  the  failure; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  action 
twice  the  amotmt  of  any  finance  charge  in 
connection  with  the  transaction,  except  that 
the  liability  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
not  be  less  than  $100  nor  greater  than 
•1.000;  or 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  class  action,  such 
amount  as  the  court  may  allow,  except  that 
as  to  each  member  of  the  class  no  minimum 
recovery  shall  be  applicable,  and  the  total 
recovery  in  such  action  shall  not  be  more 


than  the  greater  of  $60,000  or  1  per  centum 
of  the  net  worth  of  the  creditor;  and 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  successful  action 
to  enforce  the  foregoing  liabUlty,  the  coets 
of  the  action,  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 

"(b)  In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
award  in  any  class  action,  the  court  shall 
consider,  among  other  relevant  factors,  the 
amount  of  any  actual  damages  awarded,  the 
frequency  and  persistence  of  failures  of  com- 
pliance by  the  creditor,  the  resources  of  the 
creditor,  the  number  of  persons  adversely 
affected,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  credi- 
tor's failure  of  compliance  was  intentional." 

(b)  Section  130(b)  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
1640(b) )  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "this 
section"  the  first  place  it  appears  the  follow- 
ing: "for  any  failure  to  comply  with  any  re- 
quirement Imposed  under  this  chapter,". 

(c)  Section  130(c)  of  such  Act  (16  UjB.C. 
1640(c) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "chap- 
ter" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "title". 

(d)  Section  130  of  such  Act  (16  VS.C. 
1640)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(h)  A  person  may  not  take  any  action 
to  offset  any  amotint  for  which  a  creditor  Is 
potentially  liable  to  such  person  imder  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  against  any  amount  owing 
to  such  creditor  by  such  person,  unless  the 
amount  of  the  creditor's  liability  to  such  per- 
son has  been  determined  by  Judgment  of  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  an  action 
to  which  such  person  was  a  party." 

(e)  The  amendments  ^nade  by  section  206, 
207,  and  208  shall  apply  in  determining  the 
liability  of  any  person  under  chapter  2  or 

4  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act,  unless  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  such 
liability  has  been  determined  by  final  Judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
and  no  further  review  of  such  Judgment  may 
be  had  by  appeal  or  otherwise. 

5  209.  Disclosure  of  closing  costs 

Section  loe(e)  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(18  U.S.C.  1605(e)  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  "real  property,"  the  following:  "and 
when  itemized  and  disclosed  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Board,". 
S  210.  Business  use  of  credit  cards 

Chapter  2  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(16  tT.S.0.  1631-1644)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 
"i  136.  Business  credit  cards 

"The  provisions  of  section  104(1)  shall  not 
apply  to  sections   132,   133,  and   134. 
!  211.  Identification  of  transaction 

Section  127(b)  (2)  of  the  Truth  in  Lend- 
ing Act  (16  UJS.C,  ie37(b)(2))  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  The  amount  and  date  of  each  exten- 
sion of  credit  during  the  period  and  a  brief 
identiflcatlon  on  or  accompanying  the  state- 
ment of  each  extension  of  credit  in  a  form 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Board  in- 
sufficient to  enable  the  obligor  to  identify 
the  transaction,  or  relate  it  to  copies  of  sales 
vouchers  or  similar  Instruments  previously 
furnished." 

S  212.  Exemption  for  State  lending  agencies 
Section  126(e)  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  1636(e))  is  amended  by  striking 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  adding  the 
following:  "or  to  a  consumer  credit  transac- 
tion In  which  an  agency  of  a  State  is  the 
creditor." 

S  213.  Effective  date 

This  title  takes  effect  upon  the  date  of  its 
enactment. 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 
S.  915.  A  bill  to  provide  a  national 
health  insurance  program  by  extending 
the  benefits,  enlarging  the  coverage,  ex- 
panding the  role  of  private  carriers,  and 
othei-wlse  improving  the  health  insur- 


ance program  established  by  title  XVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  by  establish- 
ing a  new  title  XX  to  such  act  to  provide 
comparable  health  insurance  benefits  to 
individuals  not  covered  therefor  under 
the  program  established  by  such  tiUe 
XVni,  by  providing  Federal  assistance  to 
develop  local  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ice systems,  and  by  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  federally  chartered  na- 
tional health  insurance  corporations.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

NATIONAL  HEALTH  INSURANCK  AND  HEALTH 
SERVICES    IMPROVEMENT   ACT 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  and  Health 
Services  Improvement  Act,  and  I  refer 
to  a  number  of  amendments  to  deal  with 
developments  in  the  subject  which  I  will 
incorporate  into  the  bill. 

My  bill,  and  other  health  bills  which 
will  be  introduced,  mark  the  beginning 
of  journeys  to  fulfill  one  of  the  great 
needs  of  our  people — the  equal  right  to 
health  care,  whether  rich  or  poor.  Only 
justice  should  determine  whether  one 
lives  or  dies,  not  economic  circumstances, 
which  is  the  situation  presently.  I  pre- 
dict that  a  national  health  care  program 
will  be  enacted  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  deal  with  the 
health  of  all  the  people: 

First,  on  an  equal  basis,  that  is  a  basis 
of  opportunity  for  gaining  equal  access 
to  our  health  care  system ; 

Second,  for  preventive  care  instead  of 
illness  care; 

Third,  to  attain  the  economiy  by  the 
way  In  which  that  health  care  can  be 
delivered;  and 

Fourth,  to  pay  for  the  service  on  the 
Insurance  principle. 

To  achieve  these  objectives,  I  am  in- 
troducing the  National  Health  Insurance 
and  Health  Services  Improvement  Act. 
A  summary  of  its  provisions  are  con- 
tained in  the  appended  comparability 
tables. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  essentially 
the  national  heaJth  insurance  bill  I  in- 
troduced in  the  92d  Congress.  It  reflects 
a  commitment  to  providing  an  acceptable 
form  of  mandatory  prepaid  health  care 
for  aU  Americans  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  change  the  dangerously  haphazard 
organization  of  health  delivery  services 
in  America.  To  accomplish  this  desired 
goal,  the  bill  is  based  on  the  following 
premise: 

First.  Different  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation— with  a  priority  to  the  disabled 
and  the  poor — are  phased  into  the  sys- 
tem. A  massive  expansion  of  health 
insurance  cannot  be  imposed  at  one  time 
upon  our  present  health  care  system. 
The  system  must  be  given  time  to  gear 
up  for  the  greatly  increased  demand 
and  allow  for  the  vast  reorganization  of 
health  care  delivery  services  which  other 
parts  of  this  bill  would  stimulate. 

Second.  The  basic  medicare  package — 
parts  A  and  B — is  established  as  a  solid 
minimal  criterion  for  every  person.  Addi- 
tional benefits  are  phased  in,  for  ex- 
ample, aimual  physical  examinations, 
prescription  drugs,  dental  care.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  also  assure  that 
health  benefits  are  not  limited  by  inap- 
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1  iroprlate  and  arbitrary  administrative 
]  lat,  for  example.  Increased  deductibles, 
(opayments  and  coinsurance — these  do 
itot  actually  confront  the  problem  of 
( iverutilizatlon  of  hospital  services;  they 
merely  transfer  the  Inciured  costs  onto 
i  Iready  financially  overburdened  shoul- 
(  ers.  It  is  the  providers  of  health  care 
who  determine  whether  a  hospital  ad- 
I  lission  and  lengrth  of  stay  is  reasonable, 
]  lecessary,  or  appropriate,  and  that  is 
1  he  point  at  which  the  matter  should  be 
)  attacked. 

Third.  Private  sector — private  and 
I  nonprofit — would  have  the  first  oppor- 
1  unity  to  provide  the  health  care  services 
ly  contracts  with  the  Secretary  of 
ICealth,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  if 
t  ley  wUl  not  and  cannot  do  It  in  any 
I  sgion,  than  an  autonomous  U.S.  Qovem- 
r  lent  corporation  or  corporations  would 
( o  the  job. 

If  the  promise  of  adequate  quality 
health  care  for  all  Americans  is  to  be- 
c  3me  a  reality,  the  various  legislative  pro- 
I  osals,  including  my  bill,  which  recognize 
t  tie  national  responsibility  for  the  health 
( f  the  people,  and  other  ideas  which  seek 
t  lat  deserved  goal  need  the  cooperation 
c  f  the  professional  and  technical  experts 
i  1  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,  an  amendment  to  the 
I  ublic  Health  Services  Act — Public  Law 
£  1-515— directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
I  department  of  Health,  Education  and 
A  (Welfare  to  conduct  a  study  which  would 
evaluate,  analyze  and  provide  cost  data 
en  national  health  insurance  legislative 
I  roposals. 

I  commend  the  initial  report  and  the 
supplementary  updating  reports  to  all 
concerned  with  national  health  Insur- 
t  nee.  Because  they  are  voluminous  I  will 
I  ot  ask.  to  have  them  reprinted  here. 
I  [owever,  the  summary  comparison  of 
tie  various  bills  would  be  helpful  to  all 
and  I  shall  ask  that  it,  along  with  the 
r  jspective  cost  estimates,  be  printed  in 
t  le  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
r  smarkB. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  have  rein- 
troduced  my  national  health  insurance 
I  111  in  the  same  form  as  originally  intro- 
( uced.  In  the  91st  Congress,  I  believe  it 
y)  ould  be  helpful  to  discuss  at  this  time 
c  ertaln  contemplated  amendments : 

First.  The  drug  coverage  benefit  in  the 
t  111  which  would  begin  2  years  after  the 
s  sxt  of  the  program — maintenance 
c  rugs  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  dia- 
tetes,  cardiovascular  diseases,  kidney 
conditions  and  respiratory  conditions 
\  ith  a  $1  charge  per  prescription  and 
t  lis  amount  adjusted  in  future  years  ac- 
c  irdlng  to  changes  in  the  per  capita  cost 
f  )r  drugs — will  be  replaced  with  the  drug 
c  overage  benefit  in  the  Senate  passed 
I  [Jt.  1  which  was  dropped  in  conference. 

This  latter  coverage  would  cover  the 
c  osts  of  certain  specified  drugs,  pur- 
c  lased  on  an  outpatient  basis,  which  are 

I  ecessary  in  the  treatment  of  the  most 
common,  crippling  or  life-threatening 
c  ironic  disease  conditions  of  the  aged. 
Icneficlarles  would  pay  $1  toward  the 
c  Dst  of  each  prescribed  drug  included  in 
t  le  reasonable  cost  range  for  the  drug 
I:  ivolved. 

Covered  would  be  specific  drugs  used 

I I  the  treatment  of  the  following  condi- 
tons:  arthritis,  cancer,  chronic  respira- 


tory disease,  diabetes,  epilepsy,  gout, 
glaucoma,  high  blood  pressure,  myasthe- 
nia gravis,  Parkinson's  disease,  rheuma- 
tism, thyroid  disease  and  tuberculosis. 

The  Finance  Committee  estimated  the 
cost  at  $740  million  with  a  $1  co-payment 
per  prescription.  There  would  be  an  off- 
setting of  some  $100  million  from  med- 
icaid as  a  result  of  this  drug  coverage. 

The  costs  of  outpatient  prescription 
drugs  represent  a  major  item  of  medical 
expense  for  many  older  people,  especial- 
ly for  those  suffering  from  chronic  and 
serious  Illness  conditions.  The  costs  of 
such  drugs  are  not  presently  covered. 

Second.  The  benefit  package  would  be 
revised  in  order  specifically  to  provide 
coverage  for  prenatal  and  postpartum 
care,  well-child  care  and  family  planning 
services.  All  such  benefits  would  not  be 
subject  to  deductibles  or  coinsurance. 
These  are  preventive  services  and  on  a 
long  term  cost  benefit  ratio,  preventive 
care  should  be  stimulated. 

Within  the  context  of  the  bill's  "an- 
nual physical  check  ups"  provision,  there 
is  adequate  fiexible  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  provide  and  emphasize  such 
preventive  care.  However,  I  am  con- 
cerned— after  careful  reading  of  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  HEW  reports — that 
HEW  may  not  give  its  fiexible  authority 
such  interpretation  and,  therefore, 
believe  the  bill  may  have  to  be  specific  on 
the  matter  of  the  provision  of  medically 
accepted  preventive  care  procedures. 

Third.  The  cost  control  provisions  of 
the  bill  should  specifically  protect  the 
patient  from  responsibility  for  payment 
of  ciisallowed  services — deemed  unneces- 
sary, unreasonable  or  inappropriate — 
unless  the  provider  and  patient  have  pre- 
viously entered  into  a  written  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary.  I  can  understand 
the  concern  that  has  been  regularly 
brought  to  my  attention  by  medicare 
patients  that  exclusive  of  deductibles  and 
coinsurance,  for  example,  when  only  $300 
was  allowed  for  an  operation  and  the  bill 
was  $500,  the  elderly  citizen  with  his 
limited  finances  must  pay  nonetheless. 
While  I  can  readily  understand  that  an 
individual  surgeon  would  evaluate  his 
services  at  a  $500  fee,  at  the  same  time,  it 
may  exceed  what  is  deemed  reasonable, 
and  it  is  unfair  for  the  unknowing  patient 
to  bear  the  financial  burden  for  the  dis- 
allowed charges  unless  he  has  previously 
agreed  to  pay  the  higher  charge. 

Fourth.  The  recently  enacted  Public 
Law  92-603,  with  its  establishment  of 
Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nizations— PSRO's — are  complementary 
to  the  several  cost  control  provisions  of 
my  bill.  However,  I  believe  there  is  a 
meaningful  role  which  consiuners  should 
play  in  these  peer  and  utilization  review 
procedures  and  I  will  author  amend- 
ments to  assure  consumers  their  appro- 
priate input  into  PSRO's.  At  the  same 
time,  I  will  offer  amendments  to  assure 
that  while  PSRO's  consider  "cost"  fac- 
tors, equal  consideration  be  given  to  the 
development  of  quality  of  care  assurance 
standards. 

Fifth.  As  the  author  of  the  Local  Com- 
prehensive Health  Services  Systems  Act 
of  1971  (S.  837  in  the  92d  Congress  and 
its  predecessor.  S.  3712,  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress* and  the  sponsor  of  the  adminis- 
tration's Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
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tlon  Assistance  Act  of  1971  (S.  1182),  i 
want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  my  con- 
tinued strong  support  for  the  develop- 
ment of  HMO's  has  not  abated  because  of 
failure  to  substitute  the  provisions  of  the 
Health  Maintenance  Organization  and 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1973  (8 
14)  for  title  IV  of  this  bill.  I  intend  to 
so  amend  this  bill  to  reflect  my  support 
for  the  stimulation  and  development  of 
financially  viable  prepaid  group  prac- 
tice units — now  commonly  known  as 
HMO's. 

Sixth.  When  national  health  Insurance 
becomes  a  reality  and  all  Americans  have 
available  to  them  a  good  basic  benefits 
package  covering  most  acute  care  prob- 
lems and  designed  to  promote  early  diag- 
nosis and  treatment — as  contemplated  by 
my  bill — then  catastrophic  coverage 
should  be  provided. 

Americans  must  be  protected  against 
the  dread  impact  of  the  cost  of  cata- 
strophic illness  care  and,  although  na- 
tional health  Insurance  assures  that  most 
illness  does  not  become  unbearable  finan- 
cially, also  we  must  see  families  through 
the  financial  burden  of  sudden  medical 
catastrophes.  We  must  assture  that  ill- 
ness does  not  result  in  bankruptcy. 

To  achieve  that  goal,  I  will  propose 
catastrophic  coverage  that  is  income- 
related  and  related  to  a  proportion  of 
out-of-pocket  expenditures  for  special- 
ized services,  for  a  catastrophe  is  as  much 
economic  as  medical.  At  the  same  time, 
such  legislation  must  assure  that  our 
health  care  resources  are  not  driven  to- 
ward highly  expensive  esoteric  and  "ex- 
perimental" care. 

My  bill,  and  the  other  national  health 
insurance  bills  that  have  been  and  will 
be  Introduced,  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
journey  toward  the  fiUflllment  of  one  of 
the  great  social  needs  of  our  people— 
the  equal  right  to  quality  health  care. 
I  predict  such  a  measure  will  be  enacted 
in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  a  summary 
of  the  bill,  and  certain  other  pertinent 
material  to  which  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  916 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  Tbls  Act,  with  the  following 
table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Health  Insvirance  and  Health  Services 
Improvement  Act  of  1973". 
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Sec.  140-141.  Part  E — Luotations  on  Cer- 
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Physicians'   Qualificationb. 
Sec.  150.  Part  F — Agreements  With  States 

FOR  Administration. 
Sec.  160-162.  Part  G — Improvement  in  Or- 
ganization op  Health  Care. 
Sec.  201.  TITLE      II — HEALTH      BENEFITS 

FOR  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC. 
Sec.  301-305.  TITLE     IH— FINANCING     OP 

HEALTH  INSURANCE. 
TITLE  IV — FEDERAL   AID  TO  ESTABLISH 
LOCAL  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICE SYSTEMS. 
Sec.  401.  Findings  and  declaration  of  pur- 
pose. 
Sec.  402.  Basic  authority. 
Sec.  403.  EUglbUlty  for  assistance. 
Sec.  404.  Financial  and  technical  assistance 
for       planning       comprehensive 
health  service  systems. 
Sec.  405.  Financial  and  technical  assistance 
for    the    operation    of    approved 
comprehensive      health      service 
systems. 
Sec.  406.  Approrrlatlons. 
Sec.  407.  Definitions. 

Sec.  501.  TITLE      V— FEDERALLY      CHAR- 
TERED    HEALTH     INSURANCE 
CORPORATIONS. 
findings  and  declaration  or  purpose 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that: 

(1)  the  ability  to  deliver  basic  health  pro- 
tection Is  Impaired  as  the  result  of  the 
Inadequate  allocation  of  health  resources 
and  less  than  optimum  management  and 
rapidly  escalating  health  care  costs.  An 
anachronistic  national  health  care  system 
often  operates  to  provide  priority  to  patients 
on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay  rather  than 
most  pressing  need  for  services.  The  In- 
equities and  hardships  which  result  from 
such  a  system  are  further  aggravated  by 
duplication,  waste,  overlap,  and  poor  coordi- 
nation In  the  system  at  a  time  when  health 
manpower  and  resources  are  In  short  supply. 

(2)  the  right  to  quality  health  care  has 
become  a  national  objective  and  a  right  for 
all  Americans.  The  removal  of  financial 
barriers  to  health  care  services,  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  present  system  of  delivery  of 
health  services,  are  matters  of  vital  concern 
affecting  the  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare. 

(3)  every  American  regardless  of  economic 
status,  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  basic 
health  benefits  and  a  national  system  should 
be  established  which  will  allocate  sufficient 
resources  to  bring  about  the  needed  changes 
in  the  system  of  health  care. 

(4)  we  should  develop  a  system  of  health 
insurance  benefits  which  will  be  financed  by 
employer-employee  contributions  and  from 
general  revenues,  and  which  will  provide 
benefits  to  all  Americans  including  the  aged, 
the  indigent,  the  disabled  and  the  unem- 
ployed. 

(5)  we  should  encourage  the  development 
of  a  system  of  health  care  under  Federal 
standard  which  utUlzes  a  wide  diversity  of 
care  and  benefit  mechanisms.  Including  the 
valuable  management  skills  of  the  commer- 
cial and  nonprofit  insurance  Industry,  the 
nonprofit  health  care  commxmlty  and  co- 
operative agencies  and  group  practice  units, 
and  maximizes  consumer  choice  between 
such  competing  mechanisms. 

(6)  we  should  encourage  the  development 
of  systems  of  continuing  and  comprehensive 
health  care  which  emphasize  preventive, 
diagnostic,  ambulatory,  and  rehabilitative 
KTvlces,  as  well  as  physicians'  and  hospital 
care,  and  which  stimulate  physicians  and 
providers  to  enter  Into  group  practice  and 
other  arrangements  and  Into  relationships 
with  other  providers,  under  which  the 
delivery  of  quality  health  care  will  be  fa- 
ciUtated. 


TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  RELATINa  TO 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  PROVIDED  BY 
TITLE  XVni  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT 

Part  A — Coverage  of  All  Aged  and  Disabled; 
ElXTENSioN,  Without  Premium,  of  Sup- 
plementary Benefits  to  All  Cotkrsd 
Individuals 

Sec.  101.  (a)   Section  226(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)(1)   Every  Individual  who — 
"  ( A )   has  attalntsd  age  65 ,  and 
"(B)   is— 

"(1)(I)  entitled  to  monthly  Insurance 
benefits  under  section  202,  or  (II)  a  qualified 
railroad  retirement  beneficiary,  or 

"(11)  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  in  section  210(1) )  and — 

"(I)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  (as  so 
defined) , or 

"(11)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  who,  after  being  so  ad- 
mitted, has  resided  in  the  United  States 
(as  so  defined)  continuously  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  5  years, 

shall  be  entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  ben- 
efits under  part  A  of  title  XVUI  for  each 
month  for  which  he  meets  the  conditions 
specified  in  subparagraph  (B),  beginning 
with  the  first  month  after  June  1974  for 
which  he  meets  the  conditions  specified  in 
subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 
"(2)  Every  individual  who — 
"(A)  has  not  attained  age  65.  but 
"(B)  (1)  Is  entitled  to  disabUity  Insurance 
benefits  under  section  223,  or  (11)  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  18  and  Is  entitled  to  child's 
Insurance  benefits  under  section  202(d)  and 
is  under  a  disability  (as  defined  In  section 
223(d) )  which  began  before  he  attained  age' 
18,  or  (ill)  has  not  attained  age  60  and 
Is  entitled  to  widow's  Insurance  benefits,  or 
(Iv)  has  not  attained  age  62  and  Is  en- 
titled to  widower's  Insurance  benefits,  or  (v) 
Is  a  qualified  railroad  retirement  beneficiary, 
shall  be  entitled  to  hospital  insurance  bene- 
fits under  part  A  of  title  XVIII  for  each 
month  beginning  with  the  later  of  (I)  July 
1974  or  (II)  the  first  month  he  satisfies  the 
applicable  conditions  of  subparagraph  (B). 
and  ending  with  the  second  month  after  the 
first  month  In  which  he  ceases  to  meet  the 
applicable  conditions  of  subparagraph  (B)  or, 
if  earlier,  with  the  month  before  the  month 
In  which  he  attains  age  65. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  clauses  (111)  and 
(Iv)  of  subparagraph  fB)  of  paragraph  (2)  — 
"(A)  a  widow  or  surviving  divorced  wife 
who  has  attained  age  60  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  satisfied  the  applicable  conditions  of 
such  subparagraph  (B)  m  any  month  :  i 
which  (1)  she  is  entitled  to  benefits  under 
section  202(e)  (or  would  be  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  section  202(e)  but  for  paragraph 
(1)(E)  thereof),  and  (11)  she  would  be  en- 
titled to  such  benefits  without  regard  to  such 
paragraphs  (1)  (E)  and  section  202(e)  (1)  (Bi 
(1))  had  the  period  specified  in  section  202 
(e)  (5)  ended  in  the  month  In  which  she  at- 
tains age  65  Instead  of  in  the  month  In  which 
she  attains  age  60,  and  had  the  reference  to 
age  60  In  section  202(e)  (1)  (B)  (U)  been  a 
reference  to  age  65;  and  the  first  month  in 
which  she  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  satis- 
fied such  appUcable  conditions  shall  be  the 
second  month  following  the  first  month  in 
which  such  benefits  would  have  been  termi- 
nated on  the  basis  of  the  occurrence  of  an 
event  specified  In  section  202(e)  (1) ;  and 

"(B)  a  widower  who  has  attained  age  62 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  satisfied  the  appli- 
cable conditions  of  such  subparagraph  (B) 
In  any  month  In  which  (1)  he  Is  entitled 
to  benefits  under  section  202(f)  (or  would  be 
entitled  to  benefits  under  section  202(f)  but 
for  paragraph  (1)(E)  thereof,  and  (11)  he 
would  be  entitled  to  such  benefits  without 
regard  to  such  paragraph  (1 )  (E)  and  section 
202(f)  (1)  (B)  (1) )  had  the  period  specified  in 
section  202(f)  (6)  ended  In  the  month  In 
which  he  attains  age  62,  and  had  the  refer- 


ence to  ago  62  In  section  202  ( f )  ( B )  ( li )  been 
a  reference  to  age  65;  and  the  first  month  In 
which  he  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  satis- 
fied such  applicable  conditions  shall  be  the 
second  month  following  the  first  month  In 
which  such  benefit  would  have  been  termi- 
nated on  the  basis  of  the  occurrence  of  an 
event  specified  In  section  202(f)(1)." 

(b)(1)  Section  226(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  entitlement  of  an  individual  to  hos- 
pital Insurance  benefits  for  a  month  shall 
consist  of  entitlement  to  the  benefits  pro- 
vided under  part  A  of  title  XVni  (subject  to 
the  limitations,  conditions,  and  procedures 
provided  In  such  title  for  the  provision  of 
such  services)  furnished  to  him  In  the 
United  States  (or  outside  the  United  States 
In  the  case  of  Inpatient  hospital  senlces 
furnished  under  the  conditions  described  in 
section  1814(f))   during  such  month;  and". 

(2)  Section  226(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  section  202" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under  section 
202  or  223". 

(c)  Section  226(d)  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(d)  Section  103  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1965  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  heading  of  title  XVm  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "FOR  THE  AGED". 

(b)  The  heading  of  part  A  of  title  XVIII 
of  such  act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "for 
THE  Aged". 

(c)  Section  1811  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  for 
individuals  who  are  disabled  and  are  entitled 
to  benefits  based  on  disability  under  title  11 
of  this  Act  or  under  such  system". 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  heading  of  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "for  the  Aged". 

(b)  (1)  Section  1831  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  1831.  There  is  hereby  establUhed  an 
Insurance  program  to  provide  medical  insur- 
ance benefits  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part  for  Individuals  who  are 
entitled  to  the  hospital  Insurance  benefits 
provided  by  part  A." 

(2)  The  heading  for  section  1831  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "estab- 
lishment OF  SUTPLEMENTARY  MEDICAL  IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAM". 

(c)  (1)  Section  1836  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  1836.  Every  Individual  who  is  en- 
titled to  hospital  Insurance  benefits  under 
part  A  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  Insurance  program  establUhed 
by  this  part." 

(2)  The  heading  to  section  1836  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "entitle- 
ment TO  BENEFITS". 

(d)  Sections  1837,  1838,  1839.  1840,  1841, 
1843.  and  1844  of  such  Act  are  repealed. 

(c)  Section  1815  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Hospital"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Health". 

(f)  (1)  The  heading  to  section  1 81 7  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  strlktog  out  'HosprrAL" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "health". 

(2)  Section  1817(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out,  In  the  second  sentence  there- 
of, "part"  and  msertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"title". 

(3)  Section  1817(h)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "and  part  B"  immediately  after 
"this  part". 

(4)  Section  1817  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•(i)  On  July  1.  1974.  there  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Trust  Fund  all  of  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  Federal  Supplementary 
Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund." 

(g)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1861  (v) 
(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  bv  striking  out 
"Hospital"  and  Inserting  In"  lieu  thereof 
"Health". 
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(h)  Section  I8«4(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
miended  by  striking  out  "Hoqiltal"  and  In- 
lertlng  In  lieu  tber«of  "Health". 

(1)  Section  201(g)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  Is 
unended — 

(1)  by  strlltlng  out  "Hospital"  and  Insert- 
ng  In  lieu  thereof  "Health",  and 

(2)  by  strliang  out  "and  the  Federal  Sup- 
jlementary  Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund". 

(J)  Section  1875(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
>y  striking  out  "health  care  of  the  aged" 
md  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "health  care  of 
^e  aged  and  disabled". 

(k)  Section  1902(a)  (10)  of  such  Act  Is 
unended  by  striking  out  "the  making  avail- 
ible  of  supplementary  medical  insurance 
jeneflts  under  part  B  of  title  XVHI  to  indl- 
rlduals  eligible  therefor  (either  pursuant  to 
m  agreement  entered  Into  under  section  1843 
)r  by  reason  of  the  payment  of  premiums 
inder  such  title  by  the  State  agency  on  be- 
lalf  of  such  Individuals) ,  or". 

(1)  Section  1902(a)  (15)  of  such  Act  Is 
unended  by  striking  out  "either  or  both  of". 

(m)  Section  1903(b)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is  re- 
>ealed. 

8«c.  104.  (a)(1)  of  Section  21(a)  of  the 
iallrood  Retirement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended 
>y  striking  out  "consisting  of  Inpatient  hoe- 
>ltal  services,  poetho^ltal  extended  care 
«rvlces,  posthospltal  home  health  services, 
ind  outpatient  hospital  diagnostic  services 
all  hereinafter  referred  to  as  'services')" 
,nd  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  other 
>eneflt8  and  services  (such  benefits  and  serv- 
ces  (such  benefits  and  services  hereinafter 
)elng  referred  to  as  'services') ". 

(b)(1)  Section  21(d)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
Irement  Act  of  1937  Is  amended  by  striking 
>ut  "and  sections  1840,  1843,  and  1870"  and 
nsertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "and  section  1870". 

(2)  Section  21(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
>y  striking  out  "Hospital"  and  inserting  In 
leu  thereof  "Health". 

(c)  The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937 
B  amended  by  adding  after  section  21  the 
'ollowlng  new  section : 

"HXALTH     INSUBANCK     BKNZrrrS     FOB     THE 
DISABLXD 

"Sec.  22.  Individuals  under  age  sixty-five 
rho  are  entitled  to  anniUtles  under  para- 
^aph  4  of  S  of  section  2(a)  or  are  entitled 
o  annuities  \mder  section  6(c)  (or  who 
lave  been  or  would  be  considered  in  apply- 
ng  the  provisions  of  section  3(e) )  and  have 
kttalr.ed  the  age  of  eighteen  and  have  a  dis- 
ability (within  the  meaning  of  section  (6) 
1)(11))  and  who  are  in  a  'period  of  dis- 
ability' (as  this  term  is  described  in  section 

:i(e))  and,  with  respect  to  individuals  en- 
Itled  to  annuities  under  paragraph  4  or  5 

<  >f  section  2(a)  are  not  in  a  'waiting  period' 
as  defined  in  section  223(c)(2)  of  the  So- 
lal  Security  Act)  shall  be  certified  by  the 
ioard  under  section  21  In  the  same  man- 
ler,  for  the  same  purposes,  and  subject  to 

'  he  same  conditions,  restrictions,  and  other 
trovlslons  as  Individuals  specifically  de- 
crlbed  in  such  section  21,  and  also  subject 
o    the    same   conditions,    restrictions,    and 

I  ither  provisions  as  are  disability  beneficl- 
LTies  under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
n  connection  with  their  eligibility  for  hos- 

;  iltal  Insurance  benefits  and  medical  insur- 
,nce  benefits  under  title  XVXn  of  such  Act; 

;  \nd  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  title 
rvm  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  individuals 

1  ertifled  as  provided  In  this  section  shall  be 
:onsidered  individuals  described  In  and  cer- 
.Ifled  under  such  section  21." 
Sec.  105.  The  amendments  made  by  this 

])art  shall  take  effect  July  1,  1974. 
Part  B — Coverage  of  Drugs 
Sec.  110.   (a)(1)   Section  1861  of  the  So- 
:lal  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after 
lubsectlon    (y)    the   following   new   subsec- 
Jon  : 

"(z)(l)  'nie  term  'maintenance  drugs' 
neans  those  drugs  appearing  on  the  list  spec- 


ified  In   paragraph    (2)    of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  (A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
paragraph (C),  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
and  publish  a  list  of  those  legend  and  non- 
legend  drugs  for  which  payment  may  be 
made  subject  to  the  conditions  of  section 
1812(a)  (4)  under  part  A  of  this  title.  The 
Secretary  shall  distribute  such  list  on  a  cur- 
rent basis  to  prsictitloners  licensed  by  law 
to  prescribe  and  administer  drugs  or  to  dis- 
pense drugs  and  shall  make  such  other  dis- 
tribution £ts  in  his  Judgment  will  promote 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  He  shall  from 
time  to  time  (but  at  least  once  a  year)  re- 
view such  list,  and  shall  revise  it  or  issue 
supplements  thereto,  as  he  may  find  neces- 
sary, so  as  to  maintain  Insofar  as  practica- 
ble currency  in  the  contents  thereof  and 
shall  publish  and  distribute  such  revisions 
in  accordance  with  the  preceding  sentence. 

"  (B)  Each  drug  appearing  on  the  list  estab- 
lished under  subparagraph  (A)  shaU  be  des- 
ignated by  its  established  name  and  with  re- 
spect to  each  such  drug,  the  Secretary  may 
Include  such  other  Information  (Including 
trade  names  of  such  drug)  as  he  finds  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  the  administration  of 
this  title. 

"(C)  A  drug  shall  not  appear  on  the  list 
established  under  subparagraph  (A)  unless — 

"(1)  such  drug  Is  lawfully  available  in 
interstate  commerce  for  dispensing  or  ad- 
ministration to  humans; 

"  (11)  it  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  that 
such  drug  is  appropriate  for  the  treatment 
of  diabetes  or  of  chronic  cardiovascular  dis- 
eases, kidney  conditions,  or  respiratory 
conditions; 

"(111)  such  drug  Is  usually  used  for  treat- 
ment extending  over  a  period  of  ninety  days 
or  more  (but  not  necessarily  consecutive); 
and 

"(Iv)  (In  the  case  of  a  nonlegend  drug) 
It  Is  a  lifesavlng  drug,  or  a  drug  the  with- 
drawal of  which  would  be  seriously  harmful 
to  the  health  of  th«  Individual,  or  a  drug 
which  the  Secretary  determines  (under  such 
standards  and  criteria  as  he  may  prescribe) 
Is  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  a  legend  drug 
appearing  on  the  list. 

"  (D)  For  piuposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(I)  the  term  'drug'  means  a  drug  as  de- 
fined In  section  201  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (Including  those  spe- 
cified In  section  351  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act); 

"(11)  the  term  'legend  drug'  refers  to  a 
drug  specified  in  section  503(b)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act;  and 

"(111)  the  term  'established  name'  shall 
have  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  term  by 
section  502(e)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act." 

(2)  Section  1861  (t)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "subsection  (m) 
(5)  "  the  following:  "or  subsection  (z)". 

(b)  Section  1812(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
grapih  (2); 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  ";  and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(4)  maintenance  drugs  furnished  to  such 
individual  while  he  Is  not  an  Inpatient  In  a 
hospital." 

(c)  Section  1813  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  subsection: 

"(c)  (1)  The  amount  payable  for  a  mainte- 
nance drug  furnished  an  Individual  shall  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  copay- 
ment  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  or.  If 
less,  the  charges  Imposed  with  respect  to  such 
individual  for  such  maintenance  drug. 

"(2)  The  copayment  specified  In  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  $1  during  the  period  ending 
December  31.  1976,  and  such  amount  as  may 
bo  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsection  during  any  period  thereafter. 
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"(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  between  July  l 
and  October  1  of  1976,  and  of  each  year  there- 
after,  determine  and  promulgate  the  copay. 
ment  for  purposes  of  the  preceding  para- 
graphs of  this  subsection  and  such  copayment 
shall  be  In  effect  for  purposes  of  such  para- 
graphs for  the  calendar  year  succeeding  the 
year  In  which  such  copayment  Is  promul- 
gated. Such  copayment  shall  be  equal  to  tl 
multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  (A)  the  average 
per  capita  costs  for  maintenance  drugs  for 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year  in  which 
the  determination  Is  made  to  (B)  the  aver- 
age per  capita  costs  for  such  maintenance 
drugs  for  the  calendar  year  1973.  Any  amount 
so  determined,  which  is  not  a  multiple  of 
$0.10,  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  multi- 
ple of  $0.10  (or,  If  It  Is  midway  between  two 
multiples  of  $0.10,  to  the  next  higher  mul- 
tiple of  $0.10)." 

(d)  -ntle  XVm  of  the  SocUl  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  after  section  1817  of 
such  Act  the  following  new  sections: 

"PAYMENT  FOR  MAINTENANCE  DRTTGS;  CONDI- 
TIONS    AND     LIMITATIONS     ON     StTCH     PATMENT 

"SEC.  1818.  (a)(1)  The  amount  paid  to 
any  provider  of  drugs  with  respect  to  main- 
tenance drugs  for  which  payment  may  be 
made  vmder  this  part  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  section  1813(c), 
be  the  reasonable  drug  charge  with  respect 
to  such  drugs. 

"(2)  (A)  The  'reasonable  drug  charge'  for 
a  maintenance  drug  shall  be  the  acquisition 
allowance  plus  a  dispensing  allowance. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulatloni 
establish  the  method  or  methods  for  deter- 
mining the  acquisition  allowance  of  a  matn- 
tenanco  drug,  giving  consideration  to  the 
cost  to  providers  of  drugs  of  acquiring  the 
drug  by  Its  established  name.  If  the  source 
from  which  any  maintenance  drug  Is  avail- 
able charges  different  prices  therefor  to  dlf- 
ferent  classes  of  types  of  providers,  or  If  r 
class  of  providers  may  reasonably  obtain  such 
drug  from  only  certain  types  of  sources,  the 
Secretary  may.  In  establishing  the  acquisi- 
tion allowance,  take  Into  account  these 
differences. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulations 
establish  the  methods  for  determining  a 
dispensing  allowance  for  a  maintenance 
drug,  giving  consideration  to  such  factors 
as  cost  of  overhead,  professional  services, 
and  a  fair  profit.  He  may  provide  different 
dispensing  allowances  for  different  classes 
of  providers. 

(b)  Payment  for  maintenance  drugs  fur- 
nished to  an  individual  may  be  made  only 
to  a  dispenser  of  drugs  eligible  therefor  un- 
der  subsection    (c)    and    only    If — 

"(1)  written  request,  signed  by  such  In- 
dividual, except  In  cases  In  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  It  Impracticable  for  the  in- 
dividual to  do  so,  Is  filed  for  such  payment 
in  such  form.  In  such  manner,  within  such 
time,  and  by  such  person  or  persons  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe;  and 

"(2)  (in  the  case  of  a  legend  drug)  a  writ- 
ten prescription,  signed  by  a  physician,  was 
filed  with  such  provider  of  drugs,  or  (In  the 
case  of  a  nonlegend  drug)  a  physician  has 
certified  that  the  covered  drug  furnished  the 
individual  was  medically  required  by  such 
Individual; 

except  that  (pursuant  to  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe)  no  payment 
may  bo  made  for  a  maintenance  drug — 

"(3)  to  the  extent  that  the  quantity  of 
such  drug  furnished  an  Individual  exceeds 
the  quantity  of  such  drug  needed  for  the 
treatment  of  such  Individual  for  90  dsys: 
or 

"(4)  If  It  fails  to  meet  such  reqiilrements 
as  to  quality  and  standards  of  manufacture 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe;  or 

"(6)  It  falls  to  moot  such  specifications 
as  to  dosage  form  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire. 
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"(c)  For  purpooes  of  subsection  (a).  " 
provider  of  drugs  shall  be  eligible  for  pay- 
ment If — 

"(1)  he  Is  licensed  or  authorized  to  com- 
pound and  dispensed  rugs  to  humans  pur- 
suant to  State  law; 

"(2)  he  agrees  to  comply  with  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  Issue 
with  respect  to— 

"(A)  submission  of  bills  at  such  frequency 
and  on  such  forms  as  may  be  prescribed  In 
such  riiles  and  regulations; 

"(B)  availability  for  audit  of  his  records 
relating  to  drugs  and  prescriptions; 

"(C)  the  maintenance  and  retention  of 
luch  records  relating  to  the  cost  of  drugs 
as  may  be  specified  In  such  rvUes  and  regu- 
lations; 

"(3)  he  meets  such  other  conditions  relat- 
ing to  health  and  safety  as  the  Secretar 
may  find  necessary; 

"(4)  he  agrees  not  to  charge  any  individual 
for  a  drug  for  which  such  Individual  Is 
entitled  to  have  payment  made  under  this 
section  and  section  1861  (z)  an  amount  In 
excess  of  the  amount  which,  when  added 
to  the  amount  of  payment  made  under  this 
section  and  section  1813(c)  for  such  drug, 
exceeds  the  customary  charge  at  which  such 
dispenser  of  drugs  sells  or  offers  such  drug 
to  the  public  at  the  time  such  drug  Is  fur- 
nished to  such  Indlvldi^al. 

"USE  OF  ORGANIZATIONS'' IN  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
PROGRAM  FOR  FIJRNISHINO  MAINTENANCE 
DRUGS  TO  EUGIBLX  INDIVmUAI.S 

"Sec  1819  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  with  organizations  to 
perform  such  functions  as  he  may  find  appro- 
priate in  administering  a  maintenance  drug 
benefit  if  he  finds  that  the  utilization  of  one 
or  more  of  such  organizations  wlU  promote 
the  effective  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  program  provided  imder  this  part  for 
the  furnishing  of  maintenance  drugs  to 
eligible  individuals. 

"(b)  Contracts  with  organizations  under 
subsection  (a)  may  be  entered  Into  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  revised  statutes 
or  any  other  provision  of  law  requiring 
competitive  bidding. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'organization'  means  a  voluntary  association, 
corporation,  pyartnership,  or  other  non- 
governmental organization  which  is  lawfully 
engaged  in  providing,  paying  for,  or  reim- 
bursing the  cost  of,  prescription  drugs  under 
group  Insiu-ance  policies  or  contracts,  medical 
or  hospital  service  agreements,  membership, 
or  subscription  contracts,  or  similar  group 
arrangements.  In  consideration  of  premiums 
or  other  periodic  charges  payable  to  the 
organization,  Including  a  health  benefit  plan 
duly  sponsored  or  underwritten  by  an 
employee  organization. 

"STUDY  OF  DRUG  UTILIZATION 

"Sec.  1820.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
conduct  and  publish  studies  relating  to  the 
utilization,  efficiency,  and  costs  of  mainte- 
nance drugs  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  part  In  order  to  encourage  the 
proper  use  of  such  drugs." 

(e)  Title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  fiuther  amended  by  adding  after  section 
1867  of  such  Act  the  following  new  section: 

"EXPERT   COMMFTTEE    ON    DRUG    COVERAGE 

"Sec.  1868.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  an 
Expert  Committee  on  Drug  Coverage  which 
shall  consist  of  five  persons,  not  otherwise  In 
the  employ  of  the  United  States,  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  in  the  competitive 
service.  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to 
time  appoint  one  of  the  members  to  serve 
as  Chairman.  The  members  shall  Include  per- 
sons who  are  outstanding  In  the  fields  of 
pharmacology,  geriatrics,  and  other  branches 
of  medicine.  Members  of  the  Expert  Commit- 
tee, whUe  attending  meetings  or  conferences 


thereof  c«  otherwise  serving  on  business  of 
the  Expert  Committee  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceedlng»$100  pier  day, 
Including  traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  as 
authorized  by  section  6703  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Oovemment 
service  employed  Intermittently.  The  Exp>ert 
Committee  shall  meet  as  frequently  as  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Expert 
Committee  to  advise  the  Secretary  on  matters 
of  general  policy  In  the  administration  of  the 
program  provided  under  this  title  for  fur- 
nishing maintenance  drugs  to  eligible  Indi- 
viduals. The  Expert  Committee  shall  also 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  as 
to  what  drugs  should  be  Included  In  the  list 
established  under  section  1861  (z)  (2)  and 
what  drugs  should  be  deleted  from  such  list. 
In  making  any  such  recommendation  the  Ex- 
pert Committee  shall  submit  In  such  detail 
as  the  Secretary  may  request  the  Information 
and  data  the  Exi>ert  Committee  considered 
In  making  such  recommendation.  In  carry- 
ing out  its  work,  the  Expert  Committee  shall 
consult  with  organizations  representing  the 
aged,  pharmacists,  the  pharmaceutical  Indus- 
try, and  with  such  other  organizations  or 
Individuals  as  the  Expert  Committee  finds 
appropriate.  The  Expert  Committee  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  on 
the  performance  of  its  function.  Including 
any  recommendations  It  may  have  with  re- 
spect thereto,  and  such  rep>ort  shall  be  trans- 
mitted promptly  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Congress. 

"(c)  The  Expert  Committee  Is  authorized 
to  engage  such  technical  assistance  sis  may 
bo  required  to  carry  out  Its  functions,  and 
the  Secretary  shall,  In  addition,  make  avail- 
able to  the  Expert  Committee  such  secre- 
tarial, clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such 
pertinent  data  obtained  and  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  the  Expert  Committee  may  require 
to  carry  out  Its  functions." 

(f)  The  heading  of  part  A  of  title  XVm 
of  such  Act  (as  amended  by  section  102(b) 
of  this  Act)  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "Insurance"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Insurance  and  Drug". 

(g)  Section  1811  of  such  Act  (as  amended 
by  section  102(c)  (3)  of  this  Act)  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "services"  the 
following:  "and  the  cost  of  maintenance 
drugs". 

(h)  Section  1814(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  heading  the 
following  "or  Federal  Provider  of  Drugs"; 

(2)  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(c)";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(2)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  to  any  Federal  provider  of  drugs  (as 
provided  for  In  section  1818) ,  except  a  pro- 
vider of  drugs  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines Is  dlsp>enslng  drugs  to  the  public  gen- 
erally as  a  community  Institution  or  agency; 
and  no  such  payment  may  be  made  to  any 
provider  of  drugs  for  any  drug  which  such 
provider  is  obligated  by  a  law  of,  or  a  con- 
tract with,  the  United  States  to  render  at 
public  expense." 

(1)  Section  1815  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  the  heading  the 
following  "and  Provider  of  Drugs"; 

(2)  adding  after  "provider  of  services  with 
respect  to  the  services  furnished  by  It":  ", 
and  each  provider  of  drugs  with  respect  to 
drugs,"; 

(3)  Inserting  after  "provider  of  services" 
the  second  time  It  appears  "and  the  provider 
of  drugs,  as  the  case  may  be,". 

(J)  Section  1861(r)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  before  the 
period  the  follovirlng:  "and,  for  purposes  of 


section  1818,  only  with  respect  to  drugs  he  la 
legally  authorized  to  prescribe  by  the  State 
in  which  he  prescribes  such  drugs". 

(k)  Section  1869(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "provider  of  services"  the 
following:  "or  any  person  dissatisfied  with 
any  determination  by  the  Secretary  that  he 
Is  not  a  provider  of  drugs  eligible  for  pay- 
ment under  this  title,". 

(1)  (1)  Section  1870(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(A)  Inserting  ",  provider  of  drugs,"  after 
"provider  of  services";  and 

(B)  Inserting  "or  drugs"  after  "Items  or 
services". 

(2)  Section  1870(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(A)  Inserting  ",  or  provider  of  drugs," 
after  "provider  of  services"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears; 

(B)  inserting  "or  drugs"  after  "items  or 
services";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  following:  "or  any  payment  has  been 
made  under  section  1818  to  a  provider  of 
drugs  for  drugs  furnished  an  individual.". 

(3)  Section  1870(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  ",  or  provider  of  drugs."  after 
"provider  of  services". 

(m)  (1)  The  heading  of  section  226  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "insurance" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "insurance  and 

DRUG". 

(2)  Section  228(a)  of  such  Act  (aa 
amended  by  section  101(a)  of  this  Act)  is 
further  amended  by  Inserting,  In  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2).  "and  drug"  Immediately  after 
"hospital  Insurance". 

(3)  Section  226(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (as 
amended  by  section  101(b)(1)  of  this  Act) 
Is  further  amended  by  Inserting  "and  drug" 
immediately  after  "hospital   insurance". 

Sec.  111.  Section  21(e)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1937  (as  amended  bv  section 
104(b)  (2)  of  thU  Act)  is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  "(other  than  maintenance 
drugs)"  Immediately  after  "services"  the 
first  place   it  appears  therein. 

Sec.  112.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
part  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  drugs 
dispensed  after  June  30.  1976. 

Part  C — Annual  Physical  CHECKtrps 

Sec.  120.  (a)  Section  1861  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
section (z)  (added  by  section  110(a)  of  this 
Act)  the  following  new  subsection: 
"Physical  Checkup 
"(z-1)  The  term  'physical  checkup' 
means  eye  examinations  for  the  purpose  of 
prescribing,  fitting,  or  changing  eyeglasses, 
procedures  pej formed  (during  the  course  of 
any  eye  examination)  to  determine  the  re- 
fractive state  of  the  eyes,  examinations  of 
the  ears  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
need  for  hearing  aids,  and  such  diagnostic 
X-ray  tests,  diagnostic  laboratory  tests,  and 
other  diagnostic  tests,  as  the  Secreary  may 
by  regxilations  specify  as  being  the  type  and 
kind  of  tests  which  are  the  most  likely  to 
reveal  defects,  diseases,  or  conditions  which 
are  susceptible  to  efTectlve  treatment  or  con- 
trol. Such  regulations  may  specify  different 
tests,  as  may  be  appropriate,  for  Individuals 
on  the  basis  of  their  age  or  sex.  Such  term 
shall  also  include  such  physicians'  services 
as  may  be  appropriate  for  the  interpretation, 
evaluation,  and  analysis  of  such  tests." 

(b)  Section  1861(s)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  immedi- 
ately after  "(3)",  and  (2)  by  Inserting  be- 
fore the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  ".  and  (B)  physicians'  services 
and  diagnostic  tests  Included  within  a  physi- 
cal check-jp  (as  defined  In  subsection  (z- 
1))". 

(c)  Section  1862(a)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  semicolon  the  following:  "(except  physi- 
cal checkups  (as  defined  in  section  1861  (z- 
1))". 
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(d)  Section  1862(a)  (7)  of  such  Act  U 
unended  by  striking  out  all  after  "check- 
ups" and  Uuertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(other  than  physical  checkups  as 
defined  In  section  1861   (z-1))". 

(e)  Section  1833  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  part,  with  respect  to  expenses  in- 
curred by  an  individual  In  any  calendar  year 
for  a  physical  checkup  (as  defined  In  section 
1861  (2>-l))  — 

"(1)  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  applied  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  subeectlon  (b); 

"(2)  such  expenses  shall  be  regarded  as  In- 
curred expenses  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)  only  if  such  Individual  has  not,  previous- 
ly during  such  year,  incurred  expenses  for  a 
physical  checkup  (as  so  defined); 

"(3)  such  expenses  shall  not  be  ttiken  Into 
account  for  purposes  of  subsection  (b); 

"(4)  there  shall  be  considered  as  Incurred 
expenses  for  purposee  of  subsection  (a)  only 
whichever  of.  the  following  amounts  Is  the 
smaller — 

"(A)  $75,  or 

"(B)  the  amount  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  equal  to  the  charge  which  would 
be  Imposed  for  such  physical  checkup  If  It 
had  been  provided  by  the  most  efficient  pro- 
vider of  high  quality  physical  checkups  In 
the  area  wherein  such  physical  checkup  was 
conducted." 

(f)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ing provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply 
only  In  the  case  of  physical  checkups  per- 
formed after  June  30, 1977. 

Past  D — Dental  Services 
S«c.  130.  (a)  Section  1861(r)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  strik- 
ing out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause  (A) ,  and  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(C)  dental  services  for  chUdren  (as  defined 
In  subsection  (z-2) )". 

(b)  Section  1881  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (z-1)  (added  by 
section  120(a)  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"Dental  Services  for  Children 
"(z-2)  The  term  'dental  services  for  chll- 
Iren'  means  professional  services  rendered 
to  children  under  8  years  of  age  by  or  under 
the  direction  of  a  doctor  of  dentistry  or  of 
iental  or  oral  surgery  who  Is  legally  author- 
zeO.  to  practice  dentistry  by  the  State  In 
which  he  performs  such  function;  such  term 
ihall  Include  oral  examinations  and  dlag- 
losls,  oral  prophylaxis,  filling,  and  removal 
3f  teeth,  but  shall  not  Include  the  provision 
>f  braces  or  proethetlc  devices." 

(c)  Section  1862(a)  (13)  of  such  Act  Is 
imended  by  Inserting  "(unless  such  services 
:onslst  of  dental  services  for  children,  as  de- 
Ined  In  section  1861  (z-2))"  Immediately 
If  ter  "supporting  teeth". 

(d)  Section  1833  of  such  Act  la  amended 
jy  adding  after  subsection  (g)  (added  by 
lectlon  120(e)  of  thU  Act)  the  following  new 
lubsectlon: 

"(h)  With  respect  to  expenses  Incurred  by 
in  Individual  for  dental  services  for  children 
as  defined  In  section  1861  (z-2)).  the  provl- 
ilons  of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  applied  wlth- 
I  »ut  application  of  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
lon  (b)." 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  the  preced- 
ng  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  only 

:n  the  case  of  dental  services  for  children 

>erformed  aiter  June  30.  1977. 
:  »AKT  E — LiMrrATioNs  on  Certain  Charges  for 
Services:   Phtsicians'  Qualifications 
Sec.  140.  Section  1833(a)  (1)   of  the  Social 
i  lecurlty  Act  Is  amended,  effective  January  1, 

972,  by  striking  out  "reasonable   charges" 
I  ach  place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In 

leu    thereof    "appropriate    and    reasonable 
I  harges". 


Sic.  141.  Section  1861  (r)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  subsection  (r-1), 
the":  and 

(2)  by  adding  Immediately  thereafter  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  (r-1 )  ( 1 )  Taking  into  consideration  stand- 
ards approved  by  appropriate  professional  or- 
ganizations, and  upon  recommendation  of 
the  Health  Insurance  Benefits  Advisory 
Council,  the  Secretary  may,  after  public  hear- 
ings, prescribe  for  physicians  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (r) )  providing  services  under  this 
title— 

"(A)  standards  of  continuing  professional 
education, 

"(B)  national  minimum  standards  of  li- 
censure, applicable  to  any  individual  first 
licensed  as  a  physician  after  the  effective  date 
of  such  standards,  or 

"(C)  standards  of  qualification  for  the  per- 
formance of  major  surgery  or  of  other  spe- 
cialty services  designated  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  After  the  effective  date  of  standards 
Issued  under  clause  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph 
(1),  an  Individual  who  falls  to  meet  such 
standards  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  physi- 
cian for  purposes  of  this  title;  except  that  a 
failure  to  meet  standards  Issued  under  clause 
( A)  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not  be  found  until 
the  Secretary  has  notified  the  Individual  In- 
volved of  the  deficiency  and  afforded  him  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  correct  It.  After  the 
effective  date  of  standards  Issued  under 
clause  (C)  of  paragraph  (1),  an  Individual 
who  falls  to  meet  such  standards  shall  not 
be  deemed,  for  purposes  of  this  title,  to  be  a 
physician  In  connection  with  any  services  to 
which  such  standards  are  applicable. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  section  553  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  promulgation  of  standards  under  this 
subsection. 

Part  F — Agreements  Wtth  States  for 
Ad  ministration 

Sec.  150.  Section  1874  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  any  State  under  which  such 
State  will  administer,  on  behalf  of  the  Sec- 
retary, the  health  Insurance  programs  estab- 
lished by  this  title  (or  such  part  thereof  as 
may  be  specified  In  the  agreement)  with 
respect  to  Individuals  In  such  State.  The 
costs  of  carrying  out  any  such  agreement 
shaU  be  paid  to  the  State  by  the  Secretary 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and 
In  such  Installments  as  may  be  agreed 
upon." 

Part  G — Improvement  in  Organization 
OF  Health  Care 

Sec.  160.  Title  XVin  of  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  part  C 
thereof  the  following  new  parts: 
"Part  D — Improvement  in  Organization  of 
Health  Care 
"ptmposE 

"Sec.  1881.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  (a) 
to  encourage  the  rational  organization  of 
health  care  services  anc:  facilities  so  as  to 
provide  greater  continuity  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  care  of  the  Individual,  to  provide 
greater  consumer  education  and  participa- 
tion, and  to  emphasize  preventive,  diag- 
nostic, and  early  therapeutic  services,  (b) 
to  control  the  costs  of  services  paid  for 
under  this  title,  and  (c)  to  stimulate  di- 
versity and  Innovation  in  the  provision  of 
health  Insurance  protection. 

"USE  OF  CARRIERS  AND  OTHER  AGENCIES  AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec.  1882.  No  agreement  or  contract  shall 
be  entered  Into  under  section  1816  or  sec- 
tion 1842,  or  continued  In  force  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  unless  the 
agency,    organization,    or    carrier    agrees    to 
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use  its  best  effort  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  section  1881  (a) ,  and  agrees — 

"(a)  to  make  (alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  appropriate  public  or  private 
agencies)  a  continuing  study  of  the  orga- 
nization €uid  methods  of  delivery  of  health 
services  In  the  geographic  area  In  which  it 
operates,  and  of  potential  Improvement  of 
such  organization  and  methods  with  a  view 
to  the  effectuation  of  those  purposes; 

"(b)  to  review  periodically  patterns  of 
utilization  of  the  services  paid  for  under 
this  title  and  the  effectiveness  of  existing 
procedures  for  the  control  of  unnecessary 
utilization,  to  develop  programs  for  the 
strengthening  of  such  procedures,  and  to 
perform  the  functions  specified  in  section 
1816(b)  (1)  (B)  or  section  1842(a)  (2).  as  the 
case  may  be;  and 

"(c)  to  take  such  action  within  Its  own 
authority,  and  to  recommend  such  action 
by  the  Secretary  authorized  by  part  E  (or 
by  section  402  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1967) ,  as  It  finds  calculated 
to  further  the  objectives  of  section  1881(a) 
and  to  strengthen  the  control  of  unnecessary 
utilization. 

"CONTRACTS      WITH      COXPREHBNSIVE      HEALTH 
SERVICE    SYSTEMS 

"Sec.  1883.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  contract  with  a  comprehensive  health 
service  system  which  meets  the  conditions  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b),  for  the  provision,  to 
the  members  of  the  system,  of  all  services  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  iinder  this  title. 
In  lieu  of  payment  otherwise  prescribed  by 
this  title,  he  shall  pay  to  such  system,  at  Its 
election,  either  ( 1 )  the  reasonable  cost  of  all 
such  services,  or  (2)  a  periodically  predeter- 
mined capitation  amount  for  each  member, 
equal  to  the  estimated  average  reasonable 
cost  of  such  services  per  member;  and  If  he 
finds  (A)  that  the  average  cost  of  such  serv- 
ices In  any  fiscal  year  Is  less  than  the  average 
cost  of  services  (for  which  payment  Is  made 
under  this  title  to  comparable  population 
groups  under  comparable  circumstances,  and 
(B)  that  services  provided  by  the  system  have 
been  of  high  quality  and  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  Its  members,  he  may  In  addition 
make  an  Incentive  payment  to  the  system 
equal  to  not  more  than  two-thirds  of  such 
difference  of  cost  per  member.  The  amount  of 
an  Incentive  payment  may  be  used  by  the 
system  for  any  of  Its  purposes.  Including  ap- 
plication to  the  cost  of  services  for  which 
payment  Is  not  made  under  this  title,  wheth- 
er or  not  such  services  are  otherwise  provided 
by  the  system.  Expenditure  of  funds  received 
as  an  incentive  payment,  for  whatever  pur- 
pose, shall  not  be  deemed  a  cost  of  services 
under  the  contract. 

"(b)  No  contract  shall  be  made  under  this 
section  with  a  comprehensive  health  service 
system  unless — ■ 

"(1)  such  system  assures  the  provision  of 
health  services  to  all  its  members  by  a  con- 
tract or  contracts  with  the  Secretary,  or  by 
such  a  contract  and  subcontracts,  entered 
Into  by  one  or  more  providers  of  services  and 
other  persons  furnishing  health  services,  or 
by  a  health  Insurance  carrier  or  nonprofit 
prepayment  plan,  or  by  a  combination  of  the 
foregoing; 

"(2)  such  system  is  designed,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  to  make  all  health  serv- 
ices readily  accessible  to  persons  residing  in 
a  specified  primary  service  area  and  will  pay 
for  transportation  where  reasonable  acces- 
sibility to  persons  in  that  area  cannot  other- 
wise be  assured: 

"(3)  all  persons,  whether  or  not  residing 
within  the  primary  service  area,  are  eligible 
to  become  members  of  such  system,  except 
that  (A)  the  number  of  members  may  be 
limited,  with  or  without  giving  preference 
to  persons  living  within  the  primary  service 
area,  to  avoid  overtaxing  the  resources  of 
the  system,  and  (B)  such  restrictions  upon 
enrollment  may  be  Imposed  as  are  approved 
by    the   Secretary   as   necessary    to  prevent 
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undue  adverse  selection;  and  the  system  Is 
so  designed  and  operated  as  to  encourage 
enrollment  from  as  broad  as  practicable  a 
range  of  Income  and  social  groups; 

"(4)  all  health  services  are  provided  by 
providers  or  other  persons  who  meet  the 
standards  imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  this 
title  for  the  respective  services; 

"(5)  such  system  encouraging  Incresised 
health  education  of  Its  members  and  the 
development  and  use  of  preventive  health 
services,  and  provides  for  a  group  of  physi- 
cians (such  as  a  committee  of  a  medical 
school  faculty,  of  a  hospital  medical  staff, 
or  of  a  gproup  practice  organization),  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  this  purpose, 
which  group  shall  consult  periodically  with 
representatives  of  the  memlaershlp,  fix  the 
professional  policies  of  the  system,  oversee 
the  professional  aspects  of  the  delivery  of 
services,  and  review  the  utilization  of  all 
health  services,  drugs,  and  supplies; 

"(6)  such  system,  to  the  extent  practicable 
and  consistent  with  good  medical  practice, 
trains  and  employs  allied  health  personnel 
and  subprofesslonal  and  lay  persons  In  the 
rendering  of  services; 

"(7)  any  participating  extended  care  facil- 
ity under  such  system  Is  affiliated  with  a 
hospital  or  with  a  group  practice  or  similar 
organization,  and  the  medical  staff  of  the 
hospital  or  the  group  practice  organization 
assumes  responsibility  for  rendering  or 
supervising  professional  services  in  the 
faculty; 

"(8)  premiums  charged  by  such  system 
for  services  not  paid  for  under  this  title  are 
reasonable;  and 

"(9)  the  establishment  of  such  system  Is 
consistent  with  any  comprehensive  State 
health  plan  developed  pursuant  to  section 
314(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended,  and  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  planning  agency  designated  or  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  that  section,  and,  where 
appropriate,  is  in  accord  with  areawlde  health 
planning  carried  out  pursuant  to  section 
314(b)   of  that  Act. 

"(c)  In  administering  this  section  the 
Secretary  shall  emphasize  consumer  and 
community  Involvement  In  the  operation  of 
comprehensive  health  service  systems,  and 
shall  seek  to  Insure  prompt  response  to 
local  Initiative  and  maximum  flexibility  In 
such  operation. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
'comprehensive  health  service  system'  means 
a  system  of  providing  health  care  to  an 
Identified  population  In  a  primary  service 
area  and  Its  environs,  enrolled  as  members, 
on  the  basis  of  contractual  arrangements 
(which  embody  group  practice,  or  similar 
arrangements  established  by  a  medical  school, 
a  hospital  medical  staff  or  a  medical  center) 
among  participating  providers  of  services  and 
other  persons  so  as  (1)  to  assure  continuity 
of  care  and  ready  referral  and  transfer  of 
patients  where  medically  appropriate,  and 
(2)  to  provide  comprehensive  health  services, 
which  shall  Include  at  least  all  services  for 
which  payment  may  be  made  under  this  title 
(such  services  to  be  provided,  except  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Secretary  without  deduct- 
ibles, coinsurance,  or  oopayment),  drugs 
prescribed  for  ambulatory  patients,  one  hun- 
dred days  of  extended  care  services  (which 
are  not  post-hospital  extended  care  services) 
In  any  spell  of  Illness,  and  neceasary  Immu- 
nizations, and  may  Include  other  health 
services  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  appro- 
priate to  the  particular  comprehensive  health 
services  system. 

"CONTRACTS   FOR    EQUIVALENT    HEALTH 
INSURANCE    PROTECTION 

"Sec.  1884.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
contract  with  any  carrier  (as  defined  In 
section  1842(f)(1))  to  provide,  to  Individ- 
uals electing  insurance  by  such  carrier  In 
lieu  of  other  rights  under  this  title,  health 
benefits  equivalent  to  those  for  which  pay- 


ment would  be  made  under  this  title.  No 
such  contract  shall  be  made  unless  the  Sec- 
retary IB  satisfied  (a)  that  the  carrier  will 
make  such  Insurance  available  to  all  indi- 
viduals (or  to  all  Individuals  who  reside  in 
a  specified  area) ,  subject  to  such  restrictions 
on  enrollment  as  he  has  approved  as  neces- 
sary to  avoid  undue  adverse  selection,  (b) 
that  the  benefits  to  be  provided  by  the  car- 
rier under  the  contract  will  furnish  health 
protection  which  the  Secretary  determines 
(under  national  standards  prescribed  by  him) 
to  be  equivalent  to,  and  at  no  greater  cost 
than,  the  protection  furnished  by  the  bene- 
fits for  which  payment  is  made  under  this 
title,  and  (c)  that  premiums  for  any  health 
Insurance  to  be  sold  by  the  carrier  to  sup- 
plement the  benefits  provided  under  the  con- 
tract will  be  reasonable.  A  contract  under 
this  section  shall  require  the  carrier  to  per- 
form such  of  the  functions  si>eclfied  in  sec- 
tion 1882  as  the  Secretary  finds  appropriate. 

"PROVISIONS   RELATING  TO   CONTRACTS  FOR 
ALTERNATIVE   HEALTH   SERVICE  PLANS 

"Sec.  1885.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe  the  manner  of  making 
an  election  (including  the  manner  in  which 
an  election  may  be  made  on  behalf  of  a 
legally  incompetent  Individual)  to  become  a 
memlser  of  a  comprehensive  health  service 
system  with  which  the  Secretary  has  con- 
tracted under  section  1883,  or  an  election 
to  be  Insured  by  a  carrier  with  which  the 
Secretary  has  contracted  under  section  1834; 
the  manner  In  which  the  election  may  be 
revoked;  and  the  frequency  vrtth  which  elec- 
tion and  revocation  may  be  made. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of 
this  title,  an  individual  with  respect  to  whom 
an  election  made  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (a)  Is  In  effect  shall  not,  except  in 
such  cases  and  to  such  extent  as  may  be 
provided  In  regulations,  be  entitled  to  have 
payment  made  to  him  or  on  his  behalf  for 
services  other  than  those  provided,  or  to  be 
paid  for,  in  accordance  with  such  election. 

"(c)  Contracts  under  section  1883  or  sec- 
tion 1884  may  be  entered  Into  by  the  Sec- 
retary without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  requiring  competitive  bidding. 

"(d)  Each  such  contract  shall  provide  that 
the  comprehensive  health  service  system  or 
the  carrier,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall — 

"(1)  establish  and  maintain  procedures 
pursuant  to  which  an  individual,  with  re- 
sp>ect  to  whom  an  election  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)  Is  in  effect,  will  be 
granted  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  by 
the  system  or  carrier  when  any  claim  by  or 
on  account  of  such  individual  is  denied  (in 
whole  or  in  part)  or  not  acted  upon  with 
reasonable  promptness; 

'•(2)  will  furnish  the  Secretary  such  time- 
ly information  and  reports  as  he  may  find 
necessary  in  performing  his  functions  under 
this  title;  and 

"(3)  will  maintain  such  records  and  aflord 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  finds 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  information  and  reports  and 
otherwise  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title; 

and  shall  contain  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions (including,  in  the  case  of  contracts 
entered  into  pursuant  to  section  1884  or 
this  section,  provisions  relating  to  the  meth- 
ods of  payment  to  be  used  in  paying  for 
health  services  provided  under  any  such 
contract)  not  inconsistent  with  this  section 
as  the  Secretary  may  find  necessary,  appro- 
priate, and  practicable. 

"(e)  Each  such  contract  shall  be  for  a 
term  of  at  least  one  year,  and  may  be  made 
automatically  renewable  from  term  to  term 
in  the  absence  of  notice  by  either  party  of 
intention  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent term;  except  that  the  Secretary  may  ter- 
minate any  such  contract  at  any  time  (after 
such  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 


hearing  to  the  system  or  carrier  Involved  as 
he  may  provide  in  regulations  )^f  he  finds 
that  the  system  or  carrier  has  fallea  substan- 
tially to  carry  out  the  contract. 

"EMPLOTER-EMPLOTEX   HEALTH   PLAN   OPTION 

"Sec.  1886.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  author- 
ize under  appropriate  regulations  promul- 
gated by  him  agreements  or  arrangements 
with  any  employer  who.  In  agreement  with 
his  employees  or  their  representatives,  pro- 
vides for  his  employees  health  care  benefits 
under  a  qualified  plan  (as  specified  in  sub- 
section (b) )  in  lieu  of  the  benefits  provided 
under  other  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  a 
qualified  plan  Is  a  health  benefits  plan — 

"(1)  which  is  provided  through  or  In  con- 
Junction  with  an  Insurance  carrier  or  slmllsir 
organization  or  a  union-management  health 
or  health  and  welfare  plan; 

"(2)  not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  which  Is  {>ald  by  the  employer  offering 
such  plan: 

"(3)  covers  the  employees  of  the  employer 
offering  such  plan,  and  the  dependents  of 
such  employees: 

"(4)  provides  benefits  of  a  type  and  level 
which.  In  terms  of  actuarial  and  health  care 
considerations.  Is  superior  to  the  health 
benefits  provided  under  other  provisions  of 
this  title: 

"(5)  which  contains  provision  for  a  fair 
hearing  to  any  Individual  covered  thereunder 
who  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  disposition  of 
any  claim  he  may  have  for  benefits  provided 
thereunder;  and 

"(6)  which  employs  methods  of  payment 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
objectives  of  part  E. 

"(c)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under 
this  section  with  an  employer  shall  provide 
that  the  employer  shall  supply  to  the  Secre- 
tary such  information  and  data  as  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  Secretary  currently  ad- 
vised as  to  the  Identification  of  the  partlcu- 
lar  employees  covered  by  such  plan  as  well  as 
such  other  Information  and  data  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  reasonably  require  In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"  (d)  Any  agreement  entered  into  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  for  a  term  of  at  least 
one  year,  and  may  be  made  automatically 
renewable  from  term  to  term  in  the  absence 
of  notice  by  either  party  of  Intention  to  ter- 
minate at  the  end  of  the  current  term:  ex* 
cept  that  the  Secretary  may  terminate  anf 
such  agreement  at  any  time  (after  such  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  the  employer  Involved  as  he  may  provide 
In  regulations) ,  If  he  finds  that  the  employer 
has  substantially  failed  to  carry  out  the 
agreement,  or  that  the  agreement  is  not 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  such  Information 
regarding  employees  covered  by  qualified 
plans  covered  under  agreements  under  this 
section  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
to  enable  the  Secretary  properly  to  adminis- 
ter the  provisions  of  chapter  21  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  • 
"Part    E — Methods    of    Compensation    foe 

Health  Services 
"modification  of  methods  of  compensatiow 

FOR    health    services 

"Sec.  1891.  (a)  The  Secretary,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  Is  authorized  In  ac- 
cordance vrtth  this  section  to  modify,  effec- 
tive July  1,  1976,  the  methods  prescribed  la 
this  title  for  determining  the  amounts  of 
payments  to  providers  of  services  and  other 
persons  furnishing  services  to  individuals  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  this  title.  If  any 
such  action  requires  modification  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1813  or  section  1833  re- 
lating to  deductibles,  coinsurance,  and  co- 
payment.  It  shall  contain  provisions  impos- 
ing equivalent  requirements  as  nearly  •• 
may  be. 
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"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  forthwith  iinder- 
take  a  comprehenslTe  study  of  methods  of 
letennlnlng  and  paying  compensation  to 
provlden  of  servlcefl  and  other  persons  f\ir- 
alahlng  health  services,  with  a  view  to  as- 
MTtalnlng  what  methods  are,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  best  calculated  to  further 
the  following  objectives: 

"  ( 1 )  to  control  the  cost  of  services  paid  for 
under  this  title,  to  reduce  costs  wherever  poe- 
ilble,  and  to  assvire  that  costs  will  not  In 
my  event  Increase  more  rapidly  than  aver' 
&ge  wage  levels; 

"(2)  to  control  the  utilization  of  services 
paid  for  under  this  title,  so  that  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible  unnecessakry  utilization 
will  be  eliminated; 

"  (3)  to  Improve  the  organization  of  health 
services  and  the  manner  of  their  delivery.  In 
}rder  (A)  to  Increase  their  accessibility  to  all 
Individuals  wherever  resident  In  the  United 
States,  (B)  to  provide  continuous  and  com- 
prehensive care,  and  (C)  to  emphasize  the 
nalntenance  of  health  as  well  as  the  treat- 
nent  of  Ulness;  and 

"  (4)  to  ass\ire,  through  Improved  organiza- 
tion and  methods  of  delivery,  that  control  of 
;he  aggregate  cost  of  health  services  will  not 
leprlve  providers  of  services  and  other  per- 
ions  furnishing  health  services  of  fair  and 
reasonable  compensation  therefor. 

"(c)  Such  study  shall  Include  (1)  altema- 
;lve  methods  of  compensating  hospitals  and 
>ther  providers  of  services  (such  as  negoti- 
ated charges,  capitation  payments,  or  annual 
judgets),   (2)   alternative  methods  of  com- 
>ensatlng  professional  practitioners  (such  as 
ee  schedules  or  unit  value  scales  with  or 
vlthout  proration,  capitation  payments,  or 
salaries  or  per  session  allowances),  (3)  alter- 
latlve  methods  of  paying  for  drugs  and  other 
luppUes,  (4)  the  use  of  specific  financial  In- 
centives and  disincentives  as  means  to  fur- 
'  her  the  objectives  set  forth  in  subsection 
b),    and     (6)     methods    of    compensation 
leslgned  to  encourage  assximptlon  of  respon- 
I  ilblUty,  by  local  or  State  medical  societies  or 
I  tther  professional  organizations  or  organlza- 
'  Ions  or  providers  of  services,  for  maintaining 
I  knd   Improving    ( through    peer   review   and 
I  ttherwlse)  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  care 
)rovlded  by  their  members,  for  the  avoidance 
I  if  unnecessary  utilization  and  for  the  con- 
'  Inulng  education  of  professional  and  para- 
:  aedlcal  personnel. 

"(d)  In  making  such  study  the  Secretary 
I  hall  solicit  the  widest  possible  expression  of 
'  'lews  from  Interested  organizations  and  their 
;  oembers  and  from  the  public.  To  this  end 
I  le  shall  appoint  such  advisory  committees. 
:  told  such  conferences  and  hearings,  and  pub- 
:  ish  such  proposals,  as  he  finds  appropriate 
'  o  obtain  the  views  of  providers  of  services 
I  ind  other  persons  furnishing  health  services, 
I  if  health  Insurance  carrters  of  qualified 
I  tudents  of  the  health  care  system,  and  of 
■  isers  of  health  services. 

"(e)  Not  later  than  December  1,  1976,  the 
i  lecretary,  w'th  the  approval  of  the  President, 
I  hall  publlsu  In  the  Federal  Register  a  pro- 
;  KJsed  regulation  prescribing  the  methods  of 
:  (ayment  for  services  for  which  payment  may 
'  >e  made  under  this  title.  Such  proposed  regu- 
:  ation  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Itle  6,  section  553,  United  States  Code. 
"(f)  Not  later  than  March  1,  1976,  the 
I  lecretary,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presl- 
( lent,  shall  Issue  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
;  leglster  his  final  regulation.  Such   regula- 

<  Ion  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  July  1, 
976,   and   shall   supersede   all   Inconsistent 

]  irovlslons  of  this  title. 

"(g)  The  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
\  inder  this  part  with  respect  to  the  methods 

<  f  payment  for  services  for  which  payment 
1  oay  be  made  under  this  title  may  be 
I  mended  or  modified  by  the  Secretary,  with 
1  be  approval  of  the  President,  from  time  to 
lime.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
I  ectlon  653  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 


"8TATX    AND    LOCAL    ADVISORT    COMMrTTEES 

"Sec.  1892.  (a)  The  Secretary,  In  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part,  shall  consiUt 
with  and  seek  the  advice  of  the  State  com- 
mittees representative  of  consumers  and 
professional  health  personnel,  and  such  local 
committees  of  like  character  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate. 

"(b)  If  In  any  State,  or  In  any  local  area 
In  which  he  decides  to  utilize  such  a  com- 
mittee, there  Is  not  In  existence  an  appropri- 
ate State  or  local  consumer-physician  com- 
mittee, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  en- 
courage and  assist  In  the  establishment  of 
such  a  committee,  or  appoint  such  a  com- 
mittee." 

PROCEDUBES  REQUlaEO  OF  SECRETABT  IN  ESTAB- 
LISHING STANDARDS 

Sec.  161.  Standards  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  with  respect  to  qualifications  of 
Institutional  providers  of  service  under  sec- 
tion 1861(e)  (8),  section  1861(f)  (3)  and  (4), 
section  1861  (g)  (3)  and  (4),  section  1861 
(J)  (10),  section  1861  (p)  (4)  (A)  (v)  and 
(B)  shall  be  promulgated  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sbc.  162.  That  part  of  the  amendments 
made  by  section  160  which,  added  new  sec- 
tions 1881  through  1885  to  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  shall  take  effect  July 
1,  1974. 

Title  n — Health   Benefits   fob  the   Gen- 
eral Public 
Sec.  201.   (a)    The  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended  by  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
Act,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  after  title 
xrx  the  following  new  title : 
•TITLE  XX— HEALTH  BENEFITS  FOR  THE 
GENERAL  PUBLIC 

"PTJUPOSE 

"Sec.  2001.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  secure  to  every  Individual  who — 

(1)  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence In  the  United  States, 

coverage  for  all  the  benefits  provided  under 
parta  A  and  B  of  title  XVHI  of  this  Act. 

"ENTITLEMENT   TO   BENEFITS 

"Sec.  2002.  (a)  Every  Individual  who — 

"(1)  is  not  entitled  or  deemed  to  be  en- 
titled (and  upon  the  filing  of  appropriate 
application  or  applications  could  not  become 
entitled  or  deemed  to  be  entitled)  under 
section  226  to  hospital  Insurance  benefits 
under  part  A  of  title  XVIH; 

"(2)  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States  (as 
defined  in  section  210(1) ) : 

"(3)  Is  (1)  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
or  (11)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence;  and 

"(4)  has  filed  application  under  this  sec- 
tion in  such  manner  and  In  accordance  with 
such  other  requirements  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  regulations  of  the  Secretary, 
shall  be  entitled  to  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  part  A  of  title "XVni  (and  conse- 
quently to  the  benefits  provided  by  part  B 
thereof)  for  each  month  that  he  meets  the 
conditions  specified  In  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3),  beginning  with  the  first  month 
after  June  1976  for  which  he  has  filed  ap- 
plication for  such  benefits  and  meets  the 
conditions  specified  In  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3).  An  Individual  who  met  the 
conditions  specified  In  paragri^hs  (1) 
through  (3)  for  any  month  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  entitled  to  such  benefits  for  such  month 
if  he  files  application  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  Imposed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (4)  prior  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
month  following  such  month. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
title  or  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  In- 
dividuals   entitled    to     hospital     Insurance 


benefits  under  part  A  of  title  XVm  by  rea- 
son of  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  re- 
ceive such  benefits  In  like  mannei  and  un- 
der the  same  conditions  as  obtained  In  the 
case  of  Individuals  who  are  entitled  to  such 
benefits  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 226. 

"TRUST    FUND    ACCOUNT    FOB    PERSONS    COVISED 
UNDEB    TITLE    XX 

"Sec  2003.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Federal  Health  Insurance  Tri'st  Fund 
a  special  account  to  be  known  as  the  'Special 
Account  for  Persona  Covered  Under  Title 
XX'  (hereinafter  In  thU  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Spyeclal  Account') . 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
XVIU,  all  benefits  to  which  Individuals  are 
entitled  under  such  title  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  and  all  administra- 
tive expenses  attributable  to  the  providing 
of  such  benefits,  shall  be  paid  from  and  only 
from  the  Special  Account. 

"(c)  Moneys  In  the  Federal  Health  Insur- 
ance Trust  P^uld  which  are  not  transferred 
to  the  Special  Account  shall  be  regarded  as 
being  held  In  the  General  Account  of  such 
Fund  and  moneys  In  such  General  Account 
shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which 
moneys  In  such  Fund  were  available  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Special  Account. 

"(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  prior  to  each 
fiscal  year,  estimate  the  total  amounts  which 
will  be  necessary — 

"(A)  to  pay  the  total  of  the  benefits  pay- 
able from  the  General  Account  for  such  fiscal 
year,  together  with  the  admlnlatratlve  ex- 
penses attributable  to  the  payment  of  such 
benefits,  and 

"(B)  to  pay  the  total  of  the  benefits  pay- 
able from  the  Special  Account  for  such  fiscal 
year,  together  with  the  administrative  ex- 
penses attributable  to  the  payment  of  such 
benefits. 

"(2)  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Federal 
Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  shall,  on  the 
basis  of  estimates  of  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  apportion  moneys 
which  will  be  appropriated  to  the  Trust  Fund 
for  such  year  between  the  General  Account 
and  the  Special  Accoimt;  except  that.  If,  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  to  the  total  amounts  which 
will  be  so  appropriated,  such  total  amounts 
will  be  less  than  the  aggregate  of  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Secretsu-y  for  the  General  Ac- 
count and  for  the  Special  Account,  there 
shall  be  apportioned  to  the  General  Account 
the  full  amount  estimated  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  for  the  General  Account  and  the  balance 
shall  be  apportioned  to  the  Special  Acc^^unt." 
TITLE  III— FINANCING  OF  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 

Sec  301.  (a)(1)  Section  3121  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definitions  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  In- 
surance Contributions  Act)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(r)  Wage  Base  for  Purposes  of  Health 
Insurance. — For  purposes  of  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  3101(b)  only,  the  term 
'wages'  (as  defined  In  subsection  (a) )  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  that  set  forth  In 
such  subsection,  except  that  the  amount 
'«7,800',  wherever  It  appears  therein,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  '$15,000';  and,  for  purposes  of 
the  tax  Imposed  by  section  3111(b)  only, 
the  term  'wages'  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(a))  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  that 
set  forth  In  such  subsection,  except  that  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  Inapplicable." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  3122 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  Federal  service) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  3111' 
wherever  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  3111  (a) ". 

(3)  Section  3126  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  returns  In  case  of  governmental  employees 
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In  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  District 
of  Colimibla)  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  (tn  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  thereof)  "aectlon 
8111"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 

3111  (a)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  (In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (b)  thereof)  "section 
3111"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
3111(a)":  and 

(0)  by  striking  out  (in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (c)  thereof)  "section 
3111"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 

3111(a)"- 

(4)  Section  6413(c)(1)(D)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  special  refimds)    Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(11)"  Immediately  after 

"(D)"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "section  3101"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  3101(a)"; 

and 

(C)  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing: 
";  and  (11)  dvurlng  any  calendar  year  after 
the  calendar  year  1973,  the  wages  received 
by  him  during  such  year  exceed  $15,000,  the 
employee  shaU  be  entitled  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  31(b))  to  a  credit  or 
ref\ind  of  any  amount  of  tax,  with  respect 
to  such  wages,  Imposed  by  section  3101(b) 
and  deducted  from  the  employee's  wages 
(whether  or  not  paid  to  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate) ,  which  exceeds  the  tax  with  respect 
to  the  first  $15,000  of  such  wages  received  In 
such  calendar  year". 

(5)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
remxmeratlon  paid  after  December  1973;  the 
amendments  made  by  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  taxes 
Imposed  by  chapter  21  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  service 
performed  after  December  1973;  and  the 
amendments  made  by  paragraph  (4)  shall 
be  effective  only  in  the  case  of  wages  re- 
ceived during  calendar  years  after  the 
calendar  year  1973. 

(b)  (1)  Section  1402  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition  for 
purposes  of  the  Self -Employment  Contribu- 
tions Act  of  1954)  U  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(1)  Selt-Emplotment  Income  Base  fob 
PuBFOSES  of  Health  Insubance. — For  pur- 
poses of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  1401  (b) 
only,  the  term  'self-employment  Income' 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (b) )  shall  have  the 
same  meaning  as  that  set  forth  in  such  sub- 
section, except  that  the  amount  '$7,800* 
contained  In  paragraph  (1)  (E)  thereof  shaU 
be  deemed  to  be  '$16,000'.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  ending  after  Decemlier   1973. 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  3121  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definitions 
for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act) ,  as  amended  by  section 
301(a)(1)  of  this  Act,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  after  subsection  (r)  thereof  (as 
added  by  such  section  801  (a)  (1) )  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"  (s)  Emplotment  for  Pubposes  of  Health 
Insttbance. — For  purposes  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  8101(b)  only,  the  term  'employ- 
ment' (as  defined  In  subsection  (b) )  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  that  set  forth  in 
such  subsection,  except  that  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  (3).  (6),  (6),  (7),  (8),  (9). 
(10),  and  (17)  of  such  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Inapplicable;  and,  for  purposes 
of  the  tax  imposed  by  section  3111(b)  only, 
the  term  'employment'  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (b) )  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  that  set  forth  in  such  section,  except  that 
the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (3),  (5),  (6), 
(9),  (10),  and  (17)  of  such  subsection  shaU 
be  deemed  to  be  Inapplicable." 
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(b)(1)(A)  Section  ai8(e)(l)(A)  of  the 
Social  Sectirlty  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sections  3101  and  3111  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "sections  3101(a)  and  3111(a)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954". 

(B)  Section  218(e)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
any  agreement  entered  into  under  this  sec- 
tion prior  to  January  1,  1974,  no  State  shall 
be  required  to  pay  or  be  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
with  respect  to  service  covered  under  the 
agreement  and  performed  after  December  31, 
1973,  amounts  equivalent  to  the  taxes  which 
would  have  been  imposed  by  sections  3101 
(b)  and  3111(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  If  such  service  constituted  em- 
ployment as  defined  In  section  3121  of  such 
Code." 

(2)  Section  218(h)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  the  Federal  Hos- 
pital Insurance  Trust  Fund",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)(3)  of 
section  201,  subsection  (b)(1)  of  such  sec- 
tion, and  subsection  (a)(1)  of  section  1817, 
respectively"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (a)(3)  and  (b)(1)  of  section 
201". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  ap- 
plicable only  with  respect  to  service  per- 
formed after  December  31,  1973;  and  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (b)(1)(A) 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  agreements  under 
section  218  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
are  entered  Into  after  December  31,  1973,  or 
which  are  entered  Into  prior  to  such  date  but 
which  first  become  effective  on  or  after 
January  1,  1974. 

Sec.  303.  Section  3121  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  defini- 
tions for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act) .  as  amended  by  sections 
301(a)(1)  and  302(a)  of  this  Act,  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  after  subsection  (s) 
thereof  (as  added  by  such  section  302(a) )  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(t)  Exclusion  From  Employment  of  Cer- 
tain Services  for  Purposes  of  Health  In- 
surance.— For  purposes  of  the  taxes  Imposed 
by  sections  3101(b)  and  3111(b)  only,  the 
term  'employment'  shall  not  Include  per- 
formance of  service  by  an  employee  of  an 
employer  who  has  In  effect  an  agreement 
entered  into  between  such  employer  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
pursuant  to  section  1886  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  the  provision  of  health  care 
benefits  for  the  employees  of  such  employer, 
if  such  employee  is,  at  the  time  such  service 
Is  performed,  entitled  to  the  health  care  ben- 
efits provided  pursuant  to  such  contract." 

Sec  304.  (a)(1)  Section  3101(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to 
rate  of  tax  on  employees)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  through  (5)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  ( 1 )  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1974,  the  rate  shall  be  0.7 
percent; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during 
the  calendar  year  1976,  the  rate  shall  be  0.9 
percent; 

"(3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar   year    1976,   the   rate   shaU    be   2.0 

percent; 

"(4)   with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 

calendar   year   1977,   the   rate   shall   be   3.1 

percent;  and 

"  (5)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1978,  or  any  calendar  year 
thereafter,  the  rate  shall  be  3.3  percent." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
remuneration  paid  after  December  31,  1973. 


(b)(1)  Section  3111(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  tax  on  employers)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1974,  the  rate  shaU  be  0.7 
percent; 

"(2)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1976,  the  rate  shall  be  05 
percent; 

"  (3)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar   year    1976,   the   rate   shall   be   2.0 

percent; 

"(4)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1977,  the  rate  ehaU  be  3.1 
percent;  and 

"(6)  with  respect  to  wages  paid  during  the 
calendar  year  1978.  or  any  calendar  year 
thereafter,  the  rate  shall  be  3.3  percent." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to 
remuneration  paid  after  December  31,  1973. 

(c)(1)  Section  1401(b)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  rate  of  tax  on  self-employment  in- 
come) Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs 
(1)  through  (5)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following : 

••  ( 1 )  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1973.  and  before 
January  1.  1975.  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  0.7 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  seU-employ- 
ment  Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

'■(2)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31.  1974,  and  before 
January  1,  1976.  the  tax  sViall  be  equal  to  0.9 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

••(3)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1975,  and  before 
January  1,  1977,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to  2.0 
percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self-employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year; 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1976,  and  before 
January  1,  1978,  the  tax  shall  be  equal  to 
3.1  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  self -employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year;  and 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  taxable  year  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1977,  the  tax  shall 
be  equal  to  3.3  percent  of  the  seU -employ- 
ment Income  for  such  taxable  year." 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1973. 

Sec.  305.  Section  1817  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  In  addition  to  the  funds  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  the  Federal  Health 
Insurance  Fund  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) . 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1957,  an  amount  which 
Is  equal  to  50  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  to  such  Fund  for  such  year 
pursuant  to  such  subsection,  and  such  addi- 
tional amount  as  the  Secretary  estimates 
would  have  been  so  appropriated  If  he  had 
not  entered  Into  any  agreements  pursuant 
to  section  1886." 
TITLE  IV— FEDERAL  AID   TO   ESTABLISH 

LOCAL  COMPREHENSIVE  HEALTH  SERV- 
ICES SYSTEMS 

riNDINOS  AND  declaration  OF  PUEPOBE 

Sec.  401.  (a)  (1)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that  Improving  the  provision 
and  the  delivery  of  health  care  is  of  critical 
importance  and  of  the  highest  national  prior- 
ity and  that  present  programs  of  health  serv- 
ices do  not  provide  fOT  continuing,  efficient, 
and  comprehensive  health  care,  and  lead  to 
an  unnecessary  duplication  of  facilities, 
equipment,  and  personnel. 

(2)  The  Congress  further  finds  and  declares 
that  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  health 
Insurance  for  every  American  must  not  only 
increase  purchasing  power  and  equalize  ac- 
cess to  quality  health  care  but  must  also 
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bi  Ing  about  significant  change  in  the  health 
ci  re  system. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  provide 
fl;kanclal  and  technical  a6sl£taix;e  through 
Ic^ns,  grants,  supplementary  financing  and^ 
oi  berwlse  to  health  service  Institutions  and 
oi  sanlzatlons  which  will  stimulate  and  en- 
al  le  ouch  Institutions  and  organizations  to 
p]  an.  develop,  and  Implement  comprehensive 
sj  stems  for  the  delivery  and  provision  of 
health  care. 

RA8IC    ADTHORITT 

ISsc.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tl  >n,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this  title 
re  ferred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized 
to  make  loans  and  grants  and  to  provide 
te  :hnlcal  assistance,  aa  provided  by  this  title, 
tc  enable  comprehensive  health-aervlce  sys- 
te  tns  (as  defined  in  section  407)  to  plan  and 
d«  velop  comprehensive  health  care  programs 
lE  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  this  title, 
ai  d  to  assist  them  to  become  self -supporting. 
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Sec.  403.  (a)  A  comprehensive  health  serv- 
Ic  t  system  (as  defined  in  section  407  of  this 
tl  le)  Is  eligible  for  assistance  under  section 
4C  5  of  this  title  If— 

(1)  such  system  assures  the  provision  of 
h«  alth  services  to  all  Its  members  by  a  con- 
tr  ict  or  contracts  with  the  Secretary,  or  by 
su  ch  a  contract  and  subcontracts,  entered 
Ink)  by  one  or  more  providers  of  services  (as 
de  flned  in  section  1861  (u)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rH  y  Act)  and  other  persons  furnishing  health 
se  -vices,  or  by  a  health  insurance  carrier  or 
nc  nproflt  prepayment  plan,  or  by  a  comblna- 
tl(  n  of  the  foregoing; 

[2)  such  system  la  designed,  to  the  mazl- 
m  im  extent  feasible,  to  make  all  health 
se:  vices  readily  accessible  to  persons  residing 
In  the  specified  primary  service  area  and  will 
pa  7  for  transportation  where  reasonable  ac- 
cei  slblllty  to  persons  in  that  area  cannot 
ot  lerwlse  be  assured; 

3)  all  persons,  whether  or  not  residing 
wl  ;hln  the  primary  service  area,  are  eligible 
to  become  members  of  such  system,  except 
thit  (A)  the  number  of  members  may  be 
llr  ilted,  with  or  without  giving  preference 
to  persons  living  within  the  primary  service 
ar  la,  to  avoid  overtaxing  the  resources  of  the 
By  Item,  and  (B)  such  restrictions  upon  en- 
ro  Iment  may  be  Imposed  as  are  approved  by 
th  >  Secretary  as  necessarj-  to  prevent  undue 
adirerse  selection;  and  the  system  Is  so  de- 
Blf  ned  and  operated  as  to  encourage  enroll- 
m<  nt  from  as  broad  a  practicable  a  range 
of  income  and  social  groups; 

4)  all  health  services  are  provided  by  pro- 
viders or  other  persons  who  meet  the  stand- 
anls  imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  title  XVni 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  respective 
services; 

5)  such  system  encourages  Increased 
heblth  education  of  Its  members  and  the  de- 

opment  and  use  of  preventive  health  serv- 

"   and  provides  for  a  group  of  physicians 

s^ich  as  a  committee  of  medical  school  fac- 

of  a  hospital  medical  staff,  or  of  a  group 

'-e  organization),  approved  by  the  Sec- 

,   for  this  purpose,  consulting  periodi- 

.  with  representatives  of  the  membership. 

fix  the  professional  policies  of  the  system, 

oversee   the  professional   aspects  of  the 

delivery  of  services,  and  to  review  the  utlllza- 

of  all  health  services,  drugs,  and  sup- 
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[6)  such  system  shall,  to  the  extent  practl- 
le  and  consistent  with  good  medical  prac- 
;  train  and  employ  allied  health  personnel 
'  subprofessional  and  lay  persons  in  the 

erlng  of  services; 

7)  any  participating  extended  care  faculty 

affiliated  with  a  hospital  or  with  a  group 

pr^lce  or  similar  organization  and  the  med- 

staff  of  the  hospital  or  the  group  prac- 

organization  aasimies  responsibility  for 

erlng  or  supervising  professional  services 

the  faculty; 
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(8)  premiums  charged  by  such  system  for 
services  not  paid  for  under  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  are  reasonable;  and 

(9)  the  establishment  of  such  system  shaU 
be  consistent  with  any  comprehensive  State 
health  plan  developed  pursuant  to  section 
314(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended,  and  shall  be  approved  by  the  State 
planning  agency  designated  or  established 
pursuant  to  that  section,  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, shall  be  in  accord  with  areawlde 
health  planning  carried  out  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 314(b)  of  that  Act; 

(b)  In  administering  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  emphasize  local  initiative  and  con- 
sumer and  community  involvement  of  the 
planning,  development,  and  operation  of 
such  comprehensive  health  service  systems, 
and  shall  seek  to  Insure  prompt  response  to 
local  initiative,  and  maxlmimi  flexlbUlty  In 
the  planning,  development,  and  operation  of 
such  systems.  Appropriate  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  shall  provide  maximxim 
coordination  of  other  Federal  assistance  with 
the  operation  of  this  title. 

rrNANCIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
PLANNING  COMPREHENSrVK  HEALTH  SERVICE 
STSTXMS 

Sec  404.  (a)  The  Secretarj-  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  and  to  contract  with,  any 
public  or  nonprofit  hospital,  or  any  medical 
school  or  other  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion, or  any  insurance  carrier  or  nonprofit 
prepayment  plan  providing  health  coverage, 
or  any  nonprofit  community  organization,  or 
any  community  group  organized  for  this 
purpose  in  a  geographically  defined  primary 
service  area  and  representing  a  broad  range 
of  Income  and  social  groups,  or  any  combi- 
nation of  two  or  more  such  entitles,  to  pay 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  planning  and  de- 
veloping a  plan  for  a  comprehensive  health 
service  system  (as  defined  in  section  407) 
which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
403.  The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  un- 
dertake such  activities  as  he  determines  to 
be  desirable  to  provide,  either  directly  or 
by  contracts  or  other  arrangements,  technl- 
ceH  assistance  to  such  entitles  for  the  devel- 
opment of  plans  for  such  comprehensive 
health  service  systems. 

(b)  Financial  and  technical  assistance  for 
planning  such  a  system  wlU  be  provided  un- 
der this  section  only  If  the  application  for 
such  eiEsistance  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  health  planning  agency  designated  or 
established  pursuant  to  section  314(a)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended. 

FINANCIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
OPERATION  or  APPROVED  COMPHEHENSrVE 
HEALTH    SYSTEMS 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  approve  a  plan  for  a  comprehensive  health 
service  system  (as  defined  In  section  407) 
if,  after  review  of  the  plan,  he  determines 
that  such  plan  satisfies  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  section  403. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
tract, in  accordance  with  section  403(a)(1), 
with  a  comprehensive  health  service  system! 
if  he  has  approved  the  plan  for  such  system, 
to  pay  so  much  of  the  administrative,  op- 
erating, and  maintenance  costs  of  such  sys- 
tem as  exceed  its  Income  for  the  first  five 
years  of  Operation  after  approval  under  this 
section.  Any  such  contract  shall  require  the 
system  to  make  aU  reasonable  efforts  to  en- 
roll members,  to  control  costs  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  services,  faculties,  and  supplies,  and 
otherwise  to  maximize  Its  income  and  mini- 
mize its  costs.  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  system  is  not  making  reason- 
able progress  toward  becoming  self-support- 
ing, he  may,  after  hearing,  terminate  the 
contract  on  not  less  than  six  months'  notice. 

(c)  To  assist  a  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ice system  to  carry  out  programs  of  capital 
development  which  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
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sary  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  make  a  grant  to  such 
system  of  not  to  exceed  80  percent  of  the 
amoimt  of  non-Federal  contribution  other- 
wise required  for  the  construction  or  mod- 
ernization of  hospitals  and  other  medical 
facilities  aaalsted  under  title  VI  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  as  amended:  Provided,  That 
such  project  has  been  approved  by  the  State 
agency  under  that  title  and  is  consistent 
with  the  approved  State  plan,  other  than  the 
provisions  thereof  respecting  priorities. 

(d)  In  connection  with  any  project  of  an 
approved  comprehensive  health  service  sys- 
tem for  the  modernization,  rehabUitation,  or 
construction  of  ambulatory  care  faculties 
which  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized, in  lieu  of  assistance  under  any  other 
Federal  program  or  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  to  make  a  grant  for  up  to  60 
percent  of  the  cost  of  such  project  and  to 
make  a  lo€in,  on  such  terms  as  he  shall  pre- 
scribe, except  that  the  rate  shall  not  exceed 
3  percent  per  annum,  for  the  remaining  cost 
of  the  project. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  contract 
to  make  periodic  interest  reduction  payments 
on  behalf  of  any  group  practice  or  other 
ambulatory  care  faculty,  nonprofit  hospital 
or  nursing  home  which  is  operated  or  to  be 
operated  as  part  of  an  approved  comprehen- 
sive health  service  system,  such  interest 
reduction  to  be  accomplished  through  pay- 
ments to  the  holder  of  a  mortgage  insured 
under  title  XI,  or  section  232,  or  section  242, 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  Interest  reduc- 
tion payments  with  respect  to  a  faculty  shall 
be  made  during  such  time  as  the  faculty  Is 
operated  askpart  of  the  approved  compre- 
hensive health  service  system.  The  interest 
reduction  payments  shall  be  In  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  difference  between  the 
monthly  payment  for  principal,  hiterest,  and 
mortgage  insurance  premium  which  the 
owner  of  the  faculty  Is  obliged  to  pay  under 
the  mortgage,  and  the  monthly  payment  for 
such  purposes  which  the  owner  woiUd  be 
obliged  to  pay  if  the  mortgage  bore  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  1  per  centum  per  annvmi. 

(f )  Of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  406  for  any  fiscal  year,  2  per  centum 
shaU  be  avaUable  for  grants  by  the  Secretary 
to  pay  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  (but  in 
no  case  to  exceed  $100,000)  of  projects,  in 
areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  mrban  or 
rural  poverty  areas,  for  assessing  local  needs 
for  comprehensive  health  service  systems, 
obtaining  local  financial  and  professional 
assistance  and  support  for  local  comprehen- 
sive health  service  systems,  projects  which, 
In  his  Judgment,  are  of  national  significance 
because  they  wUl  assist  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  disadvantaged  for  comprehensive 
health  services  systems  or  demonstrate  new 
or  particularly  effective  or  efficient  methods 
of  delivery  of  health  care  through  compre- 
hensive health  service  systems. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  406.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  title  $ 

for  the   fiscal    year  ending   June   30,    1973, 

$ for  the  fiscal  years  endings  June  30, 

1974.  and  June  30,  1975,  » for  each 

of  the  three  fiscal  years  thereafter,  and 
for  succeeding  fiscal  years  sums  sufficient  to 
carry  out  contracts  entered  into  pursuant  to 
this  title. 

DEITNITIONS 

Sec.  407.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
"comprehensive  service  system"  means  a  sys- 
tem providing  health  care  to  an  Identified 
population  group  in  a  primary  service  area 
and  its  environs  enroUed  as  members,  on  the 
basis  of  contractual  arrangements  (which 
embody  group  practice,  are  established  by  a 
medical  school,  a  hospital  medical  staff  or  a 
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medical  center,  or  simUar  arrangements) 
among  participating  providers  of  service  and 
other  persons  organized  so  as  to— 

(1)  assure  continuity  of  care  and  the  ready 
refeiral  and  transfer  of  patients  where  medl- 
oaUy  appropriate; 

(2)  provide  comprehensive  health  aervloes, 
which  ShaU  include  at  least  all  services  speci- 
fied in  title  XVlU  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended  by  this  Act  (such  services  to  be 
provided  except  as  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary, without  deductibles,  colnsxirance,  or  co- 
payment)  ,  drugs  prescribed  for  ambulatory 
patients,  one  hundred  days  of  extended  car« 
services  (which  are  not  post-hoepital  ex- 
tended care  services)  in  any  speU  of  illnesa, 


and  necessary  Immunization,  and  may  in- 
clude other  health  services  which  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  as  appropriate  to 
the  particular  comprehensive  health  service 
system. 

TTTLK  V— FBDEBALLY  CHARTERED 
HEALTH  INSDRANCB  CORPORATIONS 
Sk:.  601.  Title  Vn  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sections: 

"Sec.  708.  In  order  to  assure  maximum 
avaUabUity  of  a  variety  of  techniques  for 
the  administration  of  benefits  and  services 
under  title  XVIU,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  hereby  authorized 


to  organize  and  establish  one  or  more  na- 
tional health  insurance  corporations,  each  of 
which  shall  be  an  agency  of  the  United  Statee 
under  the  policy  guidance  of  the  Secretary, 
and  shall  have  such  organization  and  such 
powers  aa  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  for 
the  effectuation  of  title  XVUI. 

"Sec  709.  The  Secretary  shall  be  author- 
ized to  contract  with,  or  enter  into  arrange- 
ments with,  the  corporation  or  corporations 
organized  and  established  under  section  708 
to  the  same  extent  as  he  is  authorized  to 
contract  with  carriers  and  other  agencies  ana 
organizations  under  part  O  of  title  XVin 
and  to  enter  into  agreements  with  States  un- 
der part  F  of  such  title." 


A  STUDY  OF  NATIONAL  HEALTH   INSURANCE  PROPOSALS  INTRODUCED   IN  THE  91ST  CONGRESS-A  SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 

EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  JULY  1971 

TABLE  1.-NATI0NAL  HEALTH  EXPENDITURES  AFTER  TAX  ADJUSTMENT  BY  PROPOSAL,  FISCAL  YEAR  1974 

[In  billions] 
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113.0 
110.2 
114.9 
116.8 
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114.0 
112.4 
107.6 
109.1 
107.3 
107.7 
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31.3 
62.3 
67.3 
13.9 
11.7 
15.9 
15.9 
52.7 
58.1 
53.4 
59.0 
59.0 
60.3 


19.9 
21.7 
17.3 
6.9 
9.1 
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11.2 
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29.6 
27.8 
28.5 
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8.2 
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.5 

1.9 

1.9 
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98.1 
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73.6 
39.3 
36.9 
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91.4 
89.8 
45.1 
42.3 
41.2 
35.3 
35.2 
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National  Health  Inburanck  Proposals 
(Introduced  in  92d  Cong.,  May  1971,  Office  of 

Research    and    Statistics,   Social   Secvirity 

Administration) 

general  concept  and  approach 
S. 1623 

Two-part  national  health  insurance  plan 
covering  most  of  the  population  under 
age  65:  (1)  required  employer  plan  under 
private  Insurance  for  employees  and  their 
families  and  (2)  federally  operated  family 
health  Insurance  plan  (FHIP)  for  low-income 
families  with  children.  Provisions  to  encour- 
age use  of  health  maintenance  organizations. 
Endorsed  by  Nixon  Administration. 
H.R.  7741 

Same  as  Bennett  bUl  (S.  1623). 
S.  1598 

Two  health  insurance  programs:  (1)  in- 
patient health  care  plan  administered  by 
Federal  Government  and  financed  by  payroll 
taxes  and  general  revenues,  (2)  voluntary 
outpatient  care  plan  through  private  insur- 
ance, with  Government  subsidizing  premiums 
for  low-income  families. 

COVERAGE    OF   THE    POPULATION 

S.1623 

Employer  plan. — Employers  required  to 
provide  coverage  for  his  employees  and  their 
families.  Special  group  plans  for  smaU  em- 
ployers, self-employed  and  other  individuals. 

FHIP. — ^Low-income  famUles  with  chUdren 
who  meet  specified  Income  levels  could  vol- 
untarily enroll.  Mandatory  coverage  for  fami- 
lies under  (proposed)  Family  Assistance 
Plan. 

H.R.  7741 

Same  as  Bennett  bin  (S.  1623). 
S.  1598 

Inpatient  plan. — All  U.S.  residents. 

Outpatient  plan. — All  U.S.  residents  on 
voluntary  enrollment  basis. 


BENEFIT    STRUCTUaE 

S. 1623 

Employer  plan. — Broad  benefits  with  cost 
sharing  of  $100  annual  deductible  per  person 
and  25%  coinsurance  for  most  services. 

Hospital:  2-day  deductible  and  25%  coin- 
surance for  room  and  board  per  year.  Other 
services  subject  to  annual  deductible  and 
coinsurance. 

Physicians:  Annual  deductible  and  coin- 
surance. Well-baby  care  up  to  age  5  without 
cost  sharing. 

Laboratory  and  X-ray:  Annual  deductible 
and  coinsurance. 

Medical  appliances :  Annual  deductible  and 
coinsurance. 

FHIP. — ^Broad  specified  benefits.  Some  coet 
sharing  depending  on  annual  income,  but 
none  for  lowest  Income  group.  Benefits  in- 
clude 30  days  of  hospital  care;  nvirsing  home 
care:  3-day  substitution  for  1  day  of  hospi- 
tal care;  all  physicians'  services  while  receiv- 
ing hoepital,  nursing  home  or  home  health 
services;  8  home  or  office  physician  visits; 
well-baby  care  up  to  age  5;  home  health  serv- 
ices: 7 -day  substitution  for  1  day  of  hospital 
care. 

H.R.  7741 

Same  as  Bennett  bill  (S.  1623) . 
S.  1598 

Inpatient  plan. — Hospital,  nuTSing  home 
and  home  health  services.  Benefit  payments 
begin  after  family  has  paid  an  amount  (fam- 
ily health  cost  celling) ,  varying  according  to 
family  income  and  size. 

Outpatient  plan. — Physicians  and  hospital 
outpatient. 

Dentists:  For  children  under  12. 

Other  health  professional:  Optometrists 
and  podiatrists. 

Laboratory  and  X-ray. 

Medical  appliances. 

Prescription  drugs:  For  chronic  Ulnesses. 


Medical  benefits  subject  to  annual  deduc- 
tible of  810  to  $50  a  year,  depending  on 
family  income  and  size.  (Additional  deduc- 
tible of  $10  to  $25  for  dental  benefits.) 

AD  MINISTRATION 

S.  1623 
Employer  plan. — Private  insurance  carriers 
under  Federal  supervision. 

FHIP.— Administered  by  DHEW,  similar  to 
Medicare  program. 

H.R.  7741 
Same  as  Bennett  blU  (S.  1623). 

S.  1598 
Inpatient   plan. — Administered  by   DHEW 
through  regional  offices. 

Outpatient  plan. — Private  Insurance  car- 
riers under  supervision  of  DHEW. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHD  GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS 

S.  1623 
Medicare:  Continues  to  operate. 
Medicaid:  Limited  to  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled. 

Other  programs.  Most  not  affected. 

S.  1598 
Medicare:  Abolished. 

Medicaid:  Would  not  pay  for  services 
under  program. 

Other  programs:  Most  not  affected. 

FINANCING 

S.  1623 

Employer  plan. — Financed  by  employee- 
employer  premium  payments.  Employer  pays 
75%   (65%  for  first  2>^  years  of  program) . 

FHIP. — Financed  in  part  by  premiums  paid 
by  enroUees,  graduated  according  to  Income; 
no  premium  for  lowest  Income  group.  Bal- 
ance of  costs  paid  from  Federal  general  rev- 
enues. 

HJt.  7741 

Same  as  Bennett  bUl  (S.  1623).  Also  em- 
ployers with  high  premium  costs  get  subsidy 
payments  for  up  to  10  employees. 
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S.  1598 

Inpatient  plan. — ^Medicare  (hospital  Insur- 
1  ace)  payroll  taxes  diverted  to  new  program, 
]  ilus  Federal  general  revenues  If  needed. 

Outpatient  plan. — ^Premium  payments  by 
Enrolled  family,  with  premium  subsidized  by 
f  ovemment  for  low-income  families,  depend- 
fig  on  family  Income  and  size. 

BTAKDAaOS  FOR  PBOVIDKRS   OF   SERVICES 

S.  1623 
Same  as  Medicare.  Professional  Standards 
Review  Organizations  (PSRO)  to  review  serv- 
Ipes  provided  under  all  plans. 
HJt.  7741 
Same  as  Bennett  bill  (S.  1623). 
S.  1598 

Similar  to  Medicare  with  additional  re- 
quirements: 

Physicians  and  other  health  personnel: 
]  lust  meet  standards  set  by  DHEW  and  may 
practice  in  any  State. 

Health  Services  Organizations,  corpora- 
tlons  and  associations:  Must  meet  standards 
t  »t  by  DHEW.  Can  be  federally  incorporated 
If  Incorporation  prohibited  by  State. 

TTtlllzation  review:  Local,  regional  tmd  na- 
tional boards  to  review  and  study  utiliza- 
tion. 

RSIMB'DRSEMENT  OF  PROVIDERS  OF  SERVICES 
S.   1623 

Hospitals  and  other  Institutions:  Reason- 
aple  cost  of  services,  same  as  Medicare. 

Physicians:  Reasonable  charges,  same  as 
Ifedlcare. 

Health  Maintenance  Organizations:  Per 
cfiplta  rate. 

HJt.  7741 
Same  as  Bennett  bUl  (S.  1623) . 
S.  1598 

Inpatient  plan. — To  be  determined  by  regu- 
Utlon. 

Outpatient  plan.  Reasonable  cost  as 
ifider  Medicare. 

DEUVXRT    AND    RESOURCES 

S.  1623 
Health  Maintenance  Oranlzatlon:  Must  be 
niade  available  as  an  option  for  all  plans. 
2[ust  provide  comprehensive  services  effl- 
c  ently  and  economically.  Under  related  bill 
(  S.  1182) ,  grants  and  loans  for  development. 
c  )nstruction  and  payment  to  meet  initial 
0  aerating  costs.  Under  S.  1183,  grants  and 
1(  ims  to  schools  for  education  of  health  pro- 
f  issionals  In  short  supply  and  Improvement 
of  health  delivery. 

HJt.  7741 

Same  as  Bennett  bill  (S.  1623). 
S.  1598 

Health  DeUvery  Committee:  Committee  to 
siudy  health  needs  and  make  recommenda- 
tions. 

Health  Maintenance  Organizations :  Grants 
a  Id  loans  for  development  and  construction. 

Health  Manpower:  Would  liberalize  PHS 
p  -ograms  for  loans  to  medical  and  nursing 
SI  udents  and  provide  special  grants  to  medi- 
cal schools. 

Nationai.  Health  Insurance  Proposals 

general  concept  and  approach 

S.  836 

National  health  Insurance  program,  based 
o  1  expansion  of  Medicare  program  to  general 
p  >pulatlon.  Administered  by  Federal  Oovern- 
n  ent  and  financed  by  payroll  taxes  and  Ped- 
eial  general  revenues.  Includes  option  for 
al  ternatlve  coverage  under  private  insurance 
pfans. 

HJt.  4349 
Three  voluntary  health  insurance  plans  to 
n  ake  coverage  available  to  all  U.S.  residents: 


(1)  an  employee-employer  plan.  (2)  plan  for 
Individuals,  and  (3)  a  State  plan  for  the 
poor.  All  plans  administered  through  private 
Insurance  and  provide  broad  range  of  bene- 
fits. Endorsed  by  Health  Insurance  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

S.  703 

Employers  required  to  provide  specified 
health  benefits  for  their  employees  and  fami- 
lies, at  no  cost  to  the  employee.  Authorizes 
creation  of  health  services  corporations  to 
furnish  comprehensive  health  care  and  oper- 
ate facilities. 

COVERAGE    or    THE    POPULATION 

S.  836 
All  U.S.  residents. 

H  R.  4349 
Private  plans. — Employee-employer  plan 
Includes  employees  (and  their  families)  of 
employers  who  voluntarily  elect  coverage.  In- 
dividual plan  includes  persons  who  volun- 
tarily elect. 

State    plans. — Voluntary    enrollment    for 
poor  and   uninsurable  persons. 
S.  703 
Employees       (and      their      families)       of 
busmesses  in  interstate  commerce,  and  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

BENEFIT    STRUCTURE 

'  S.  836 

Benefits  same  as  Medicare,  plus  dental  care, 
and  drugs.  Some  services  subject  to  present 
Medicare  Part  B  cost  sharing  of  a  $60  annual 
deductible  per  person  and  20%  coinsurance. 

Hospital:  90  days  of  care;  with  $60  de- 
ductible, $15  co-payment  per  day  after  60th 
day. 

Nursing  home:  100  days  of  care;  $7.50  co- 
payment  per  day  after  20th  day. 

Physicians:   Part  B  cost  sharing. 

Dentists:  For  children  imder  8;  20%  co- 
insurance. 

Home  health  services:  100  post-hospital 
visits,  plus  100  additional  visits  subject  to 
Part  B  cost  sharing. 

Laboratory  and  X-ray :  Part  B  cost  shai 

Other  health  professionals:  Podiatrist- 
psychologists,  physical  therapy;  Part  B  cost 
sharing. 

Medical  appHcances:  Part  B  cost  sharing. 

Prescription  drugs:  For  chronic  conditions. 
$1  charge  per  prescription. 
H.R.  4349 

Broad  range  of  benefits,  with  cost  sharing. 
Benefits  phased-ln  over  6-year  period  for 
private  plans  and  4  years  for  State  plan. 

Hospital:  300  days  of  care;  $10  co-payment 
for  first  day,  then  $5  per  day. 

Nursing  home:  180  days  of  care;  $2.50  co- 
payment  per  day. 

Physicians:  $2  per  visit. 

Dentists:  1  exammatlon  each  year;  most 
other  services  20%   coinsurance. 

Home  health  services:  270  days  of  care; 
$2.50  co-payment  per  day. 

Laboratory  and  X-ray:  No  cost  sharing. 

Other  health  professionals:  20%  coinsur- 
ance. 

Medical  appliances:   20%   coinsurance. 

Eyeglasses:    50%    coinsurance. 

Prescription  drugs:  $1  per  prescription. 

Private  plans.— 20%  coinsurance  can  be 
substituted  for  dollar  co-payments.  For  em- 
ployee-employer plan,  annual  limit  for  all 
cost  sharing  of  $1,000  per  famUy, 

State     plan. — Amount     of     cost     sharing 
limited,  according  to  family  Income. 
S.   703 

Required  benefits,  with  no  cost  sharing  or 
limitations,    except    as    noted: 

Hospital:   12  days  a  year  after  first  2  days. 

Nursing   home:    10  days   a   year. 

Physicians. 

Laboratory  and  X-ray. 


Other  health  professionals: 

Podiatrists  and  chiropractors. 

Medical  appliances. 

Prescription  drugs. 

Catastrophic :  Coverage  of  medical  costs  of 
an  amount  that  exceeds  25%  of  family  in- 
come. 

AOMINISTRAITON 

S.  836       -^N, 

Federal  Oovemment:  Similar  to  Medicare 
DHEW  woiUd  have  general  administrative  re- 
sponsibility. Private  Insurance  carriers  ((» 
quasi-governmental  corporations)  would 
handle  claims  and  pay  providers. 

Employer-employee  plans:  Employers  may 
elect  out  of  the  government  program  by  es- 
tablishing an  approved  private  insurance 
plan  providing  superior  benefits. 

Carrier  plans:  Individuals  may  elect  out  by 
purchasing  approved  private  insurance  pro- 
viding equivalent  benefits. 
H.R.  4349 

Private  plans. — Administered  by  private  In- 
surance carriers,  under  State  supervision. 
Treasury  Department  determines  tax  status 
of  plan. 

State  plan. — Administered  by  private  car- 
rier tmder  State  supervision.  Regulations  for 
program  established  by  DHEW. 
S.  703 

Health  plans:  Benefits  administered 
through  prepaid  health  plans,  health  services 
corporations,  or  other  approved  methods. 

Federal  Government:  DHEW  established 
standards  and  regulations  for  program. 

RELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHIB  GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS 

5.  836 
Medicare :  Absorbed  by  program. 
Medicaid  and  other  assistance  programs: 
Would  not  pay  for  services  under  program. 
Other  programs:  Most  not  affected. 

H.R.  4349 
Medicare:  Continues  to  operate. 
Medicaid  and  other  assistance  programs: 
Would  not  pay  for  services  under  program. 
Other  programs:  Most  not  affected. 
S.  703 

Medicare  and  Medicaid :  Continue  to  oper- 
ate. 

Other  programs :  Most  not  affected. 

FINANCING 

S.  836 

General:  Tax  on  payroll  and  self-employ- 
ment Income,  and  Federal  general  revenue* 

Tax  rates:  (a)  3.3%  of  earnings  for  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  self-employed,  (b) 
general  revenue  contribution  equal  to  i^  of 
total  tax  receipts. 

Earnings  subject  to  tax:  First  $15,000  of 
earnings  for  employee  and  self-employed; 
total  payroll  for  employers. 

Employment  subject  to  tax:  Workers  im- 
der social  security,  plus  Federal,  State  and 
local  government  employees. 

Employer-employee  plans:  Employers  and 
employees  exempt  from  regular  Insurance 
tax.  Employer  pays  at  least  75%  of  cost  of 
private  plan. 

HJi.  4349 

Private  plans. — For  employee-employer 
plan  premium  paid  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees, as  arranged  between  them.  Individ- 
ual plan,  policyholder  pays  entire  premium. 
Employees  and  individuals  who  itemize  de- 
ductions can  take  entire  premium  contribu- 
tion as  deduction  on  mcome  tax  return.  Em- 
ployers can  take  their  entire  contribution  as 
business  expense. 

State  plan. — No  premlvun  contribution  re- 
quired for  lowest  Income  group;  for  others, 
part  of  premium  paid  by  enrollees,  with 
amount  varying  according  to  family  income. 
Federal  and  State  governments  pay  balance 
of  costs  from  their  general  revenues. 
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S.  703 
Employers  pay  for  health  benefits  as  cost 
of  domg  business.  No  charge  to  employees. 

STANDARDS    FOR    PROVIDERS    OF    SERVICES 

S.836 
Same  as  Medicare.  Additional  standards 
may  be  established  for  physicians  concern- 
ing continuing  education,  national  licensing 
and  qualifications  for  major  surgery  and 
other  specialists'  services. 

H.R.  4349 
Same  as  Medicare. 

S.  703 
DHEW    establishes    regulations    regarding 
facilities,  quality  standards,  and  necessity  of 
services. 

REIMBURSEMENT  OF   PROVmERS  OF  SERVICES 

S.  836 

Similar  to  Medicare  for  first  2  years  of  pro- 
gram. Afterward,  new  payment  methods  may 
be  established,  based  on  a  study  required 
under  bill.  The  following  payment  methods 
used  in  Interim: 

Hospitals  and  nursing  homes:  Reasonable 
costs  of  services. 

Physicians,  dentists,  and  suppliers:  Appro- 
priate and  reasonable  charges. 

Comprehensive  health  service  system: 
Reasonable  cost  of  services  or  per  capita  rate 
for  enrolled  members. 

H.R.  4349 

Hospitals  and  other  Institutions:  Reason- 
able cost  of  services,  based  on  prospectively 
approved  rates.  Hospitals  prepare  budgets 
and  schedule  of  charges  which  are  reviewed 
by  a  State  Commission  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing charges,  subject  to  DHEW  approval. 

Physicians  and  dentists:  Reasonable 
charges,  based  on  customary  and  prevailing 
rates. 

S.  703 

As  arranged  by  employers  with  providers. 

DELIVERY    AND    RESOURCES 
S.836 

Comprehensive  health  service  systems: 
DHEW  can  contract  with  comprehensive  sys- 
tems to  provide  health  care  to  enrolled  popu- 
lation. System  must  provide  preventive  serv- 
ices and  health  education  and  must  train 
paramedical  health  personnel.  Loans,  grants, 
and  technical  assistance  provided  for  the  de- 
velopment, operation,  and  construction  of 
comprehensive  systems. 

H.R. 4349 

Health  planning:  Increased  funding  and 
authority  given  to  State  and  local  planning 
agencies.  Approval  of  planning  agency  re- 
quired before  projects  can  receive  funds  un- 
der Federal  programs.  Also,  Presidential  ad- 
visory council  on  health  is  created. 

Health  maintenance  organizations:  Must 
be  made  available  as  an  option  to  persons 
enrolled  In  State  plan  and  employee-em- 
ployer plans. 

Ambulatory  health  centers:  Grants,  loans, 
and  loan  guarantees  to  encourage  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  centers. 

Health  manpower:   Loans  and  grants  for 
students  and  educational  Institutions,  with 
priority  given  to  shortage  areas. 
S.  703 

Health  services  corporations :  For-profit  or- 
ganizations to  be  established  in  an  area  to 
provide  comprehensive  health  services  (In- 
cluding required  benefits) ,  and  operate 
health  facilities  and  medical  schools.  Would 
purchase  health  facilities  and/or  make  ar- 
rangements with  providers  of  services.  Fund- 
ed mainly  by  sale  of  stock  to  State  and  local 
government,  and  health  organizations  and 
personnel  affiliated  with  corporation.  Corpo- 


ration facilities  and  staff  must  meet  national 
standards.  Federal  grants,  loans  and  guaran- 
tees would  be  available  for  construction, 
staffing  and  operation. 

Regional  planning  councils:  Develop  plans 
for  comprehensive  health  services.  Would  ap- 
prove the  budgets  of  health  service  corpora- 
tions and  all  projects  Involving  Federal 
funds. 

National  Health  Insurance  Proposals 
general  concept  and  approach 
HJt.   48 
National  health  insurance  program  provid- 
ing broad  benefits,  administered  at  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels,  and  financed  by  pay- 
roll taxes. 

S.  3 
National  health  Insurance  program  provid- 
ing broad  benefits,  administered  by  Federal 
Government  and  financed  by  payroll  taxes 
and  Federal  general  revenues.  Endorsed  by 
Committee  for  National  Health  Insurance 
and  AFL-CIO. 

COVERAGE    OF    THE    POPULATION 

H.R.  48 
All  U.S.  residents. 

S.  3 
AU  U.S.  residents. 

BENEFIT    STRUCTURE 

H.R.  48 

Broad  benefits  with  no  cost  sharing  or 
limitations,  except  as  noted : 

Hospital:  60  days  of  care. 

Nursing  home:  No  benefit. 

Physicians. 

Dentists. 

Home  health  services. 

Laboratory  and  X-ray. 

Other  health  professionals. 

Medical  appliances  and  eyeglasses. 

Prescription  drugs:  Unusually  expensive 
drugs. 

Specified  benefits  may  be  delayed  In  a  State 
if  resources  are  Inadequate. 
S.  3 

Broad  benefits  vrith  no  cost  sharing  or 
limitations,  except  as  noted: 

Hospital. 

Nursing  home:   120  days  of  care. 

Physicians.  / 

Dentists:  For  children  under  age  15;  late/ 
extended  to  age  25.  I 

Other  health  professionals.  \ 

Laboratory  and  X-ray. 

Medical  appliances  and  eyeglasses. 

Prescription  drugs:  For  chronic  and  other 
specified  illness. 

ADMINISTRATION 

H.R.  48 

Federal  Government:  Special  board  In 
DHEW  with  overall  supervision  of  program. 

State:  Under  contract  with  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, would  establish  State  plan  and 
arrange  to  operate  program  at  the  local  level. 
S.  3 

Federal  Government:  Special  board  In 
DHEW,  with  regional  and  local  offices  to 
operate  program. 

RELATIONSHIP   TO    OTHER   GOVERNMENT 

PROGRAMS 

H.R.  48 

Medicare:  Continues  to  operate,  but  study 
to  be  made  of  methods  of  incorporating  it 
into  the  national  plan. 

Medicaid  and  other  assistance  programs: 
Would  not  pay  for  services  under  the  na- 
tional plan. 

Other  programs:  Most  not  affected. 
S.  3 

Medicare:  Abolished. 

Medicaid  and  other  assistance  programs: 


Would  not  pay  for  covered  services. 
Other  programs :  Most  not  affected. 

FINANCING 

H.R.  48 

Tax  on  wage  and  self -employment  Income, 
similar  to  social  security  tax.  Total  tax  for 
employers  and  employeees  combined  would 
be  47c. 

S.  3 

General:  Tax  on  payroll,  self-employed, 
and  unearned  Income,  and  Federal  general 
revenues. 

Tax  rates:  (a)  1.0%  on  employees  wages 
and  unearned  income,  (b)  8.5%  for  em- 
ployers, (c)  2.5'c  for  self-employed,  and 
(d)  Federal  general  revenues  equal  to  total 
receipts  from  taxes. 

Earnings  subject  to  tax:  First  $15,000  of 
earnings  and  Income  of  Individuals;  total 
pajToU  for  employers. 

Employment  subject  to  tax:  Workers  un- 
der Social  Security,  plus  Federal,  State,  and 
local  government  employment.  State  and 
local  governments  do  not  pay  employer  tax. 

STANDARDS    FOR    PROVmERS    OF    SERVICE 

H  R.  48 
Must  meet  State  standards.  If  no  State 
Standards,    they    would    be    established    by 
Nationai  Board. 

S.  3 

Same  as  Medicare,  with  additional  re- 
quirements: 

Hospitals:  Cannot  refuse  staff  privileges  to 
physicians. 

Nursing  homes:  Must  be  affiliated  with 
hospital  which  Is  responsible  for  medical 
services  in  home. 

Physicians:  Nationai  standards  would  be 
established;  major  surgery  performed  only 
by  qualified  specialists. 

All  providers:  Records  subject  to  review 
by  regional  office.  Also,  can  be  directed  to 
add  or  reduce  services,  and  to  establish  link- 
ages. 

REIMBURSEMENT  OF  PROVIDERS  OF  SERVICES 

H.R.  48 

Hospitals  and  other  institutions:  Reason- 
able cost  of  services,  but  subject  to  a  maxi- 
mum rate. 

Physicians  and  other  professionals:  Fee  for 
service  (based  on  fee  schedule),  per  capita 
(for  persons  enrolled  with  a  practitioner),  or 
salary. 

S.  3 

National  health  budget  established  and 
funds  allocated,  by  type  of  service,  to  regions 
and  local  areas. 

Hospitals  and  nursing  homes:  Would  re- 
ceive annual  predetermined  budget  based  on 
reasonable  cost. 

Physicians,  dentists,  and  professionals: 
Methods  available  are:  Fee-for-servlce  based 
on  fee  schedule,  per  capita  payment  for  per- 
sons enrolled,  and  (by  agreement)  full-  or 
part-time  salary.  Payments  for  fee-for-servlce 
may  be  reduced  if  payments  exceed  esti- 
mates. 

Comprehensive  health  service  organiza- 
tions and  medical  society  foundations:  Per 
capita  payment  for  all  services  (or  budget 
for  Institutional  services) .  Can  retam  all  or 
part  of  savings. 

OELIV^T    AND   RESOURCES 

H.R.  48 

Grants  to  students  and  educational  insti- 
tutions for  traming  in  health  occupations. 
S.  3 

Health  planning:  DHEW  responsible  for 
health  planning.  In  cooperation  with  State 
planning  agencies.  Priority  to  be  given  to 
development  of  comprehensive  care  on  am- 
bulatory basis. 
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Health  reaourcea  development  fund:  Will 
I  ecelve,  ultimately  6%  of  total  Income  of  pro- 
{ rams,  to  be  used  for  Improving  delivery  of 
1  ealtli  care  and  Increasing  health  resources. 

Comprehensive  health  service  system.: 
(!ould  receive  grants  for  development,  loans 
1 3r  constructions,  and  payments  to  offset  op- 
<  rating  deficit. 

Manpower  training:  Grants  to  schools  and 
e  Uowances  to  students  for  training  of  phy- 
e  Lclans  for  general  practice  and  shortage  spe- 
c  Laities,  other  health  occupations,  and  de- 
\  elopment  of  new  kinds  of  health  personnel. 

National  Hxaltr  Insukance  Proposals 
genxkal  concept  and  approach 
H.R.  1283 
Credits    against    personal    Income    taxes 

V  ould  be  granted  to  oSset  the  premium  cost 
c  t  qualified  private   health   insiirance  pro- 

V  Iding  specified  benefits. 

HJi.  4960 
Credits    against    personal    Income    taxes 

V  ould  be  granted  to  oSset  the  premium  cost 
0 1  qualified  private  health  insurance  provld- 
1  ig  specified  benefits.  Endorsed  by  American 
S  [edlcal  Association. 

COVZRAGE   or   THE   POPTTLATTON 

HJi.  1283 
All  vs.  residents,  on  voluntary  basis. 

HJi.  4960 
All  U.S.  residents,  on  voluntary  basis. 

BENEFIT    BTBUCTT7KX 

HJi.  1283 

Tax  credits  of  10  to  100%  of  cost  of  quall- 
flKl  health  insurance  policy,  depending  on 
a  mual  tax  payments.  Voucher  certificates 
liBued  to  persons  with  little  or  no  tax  lia- 
b.lity.  Policy  must  provide  basic  coverage 
a  id  one  or  more  supplemental  benefits.  Low- 
li  coma  families  exempt  from  cost  sharing; 
f(  r  others,  limited  to  $100  annually  per  per- 
son. 

Hospital:  60  days  of  care:  (60  deductible 
pir  stay. 

Nursing  home:  May  be  substituted  for  bos- 
p  tal  days  on  2  for  1;  $60  deductible  per 
81  ay. 

Physicians:  20%  coinsurance. 

Dentists:  No  benefit. 

Laboratory  and  X-ray:   20%   coinsurance. 

Other  health  professionals:  20%  coinsur- 
a  ice. 

Medical  appliances:  No  benefit. 

Prescription  drugs:  20%  coinsurance. 

Catastrophic  coverage:  $300  deductible  per 
f  I  mUy. 

Other  health  professionals,  prescription 
dugs,  additional  hospital  days  (beyond  60) 
aid  catastrophic  coverage  are  the  supple- 
nental  benefits  available  at  an  additional 
p  'emlum. 

H.R.  4960 

Tax  credits  of  10  to  100%  of  cost  of  quall- 
fl!d  health  insurance  policy,  depending  on 
a  inual  tax  payments.  Voucher  certificates 
iisued  to  persons  with  little  or  no  tax  11a- 
b  llty.  Policy  provides  basic  and  catastrophic 
b  mefits. 

Hospital:  60  days  of  care:  $50  deductible 
pir  stay. 

Nursing  home :  May  be  substituted  for  hos- 
p  tal  days  on  2  for  1;  $50  deductible  per 
s  ay. 

Physicians:  20%  coinsurance. 

Dentists:  No  benefit. 

Laboratory  and  X-ray:  20%  coinsurance. 

Prescription  drugs:  20%  coinsurance. 

Catastrophic  coverage:  Additional  hospital 
diys  and  medical  appliances  covered  after 
"  xjrrldor  deductible"  (out-of-pocket  pay- 
ment) which  varies  according  to  Income. 

Total  cost  sharing  for  physicians,  labora- 
t  >ry  and  X-ray  limited  to  $100  per  family. 

ADMINISTBATION 

HJi.  1283 
Private  insurance  carriers  issue  policies. 
State  Insurance  departments  certify  car- 


riers and  qualified  policies.  Federal  board  es- 
tablishes standard  for  program.  Treasury  De- 
partment processes  tax  credits.  DHEW  Issue 
voucher  certificates. 

HJi.  4960 

Private  insurance  carriers  issue  policies. 

State  insurance  departments  certify  car- 
riers and  qualified  policies. 

Federal  board  establishes  standards  for 
program.  Treasury  Department  processes  tax 
credits. 

DHEW  Issues  voucher  certificates. 

RELATIONSHIP     TO     OTHER     GOVERNMENT 
PROCSAMS 

H.R.  1283 

Medicare:  Continues  to  operate. 

Medicaid  and  other  assistance  programs: 
Would  not  pay  for  services  under  program. 

Other  programs:  Most  not  affected. 
H.R.  4960 

Medicare:  Continues  to  operate. 

Medicaid  and  other  assistance  programs: 
Would  not  pay  for  services  under  program. 

Other  programs:  Most  not  affected. 

FINANCING 

I  H.R.  1283 

Financed  from  Federal  general  revenues. 

H.R.  4960 
Financed  from  Federal  general  revenues. 

STANDARDS    FOR    PROVIDERS    OF    SERVICES 

HJi.  1283 
By  contract  betvreen  DHEW  and  State 
medical  societies,  review  boards  (PRO)  es- 
tablished to  review  charges,  utilization,  and 
quality  of  services  for  this  program  and  other 
Federal  programs;  provisions  for  hearings  and 
appeals,  disciplinary  action,  and  recourse  to 
courts.  DHEW  reviews  and  implements  de- 
cisions. 

H.R.  4960 
No  provision. 

anUBXTRSXMENT  OF  PROVIDERS  OF  SERVICES 

H.R.  1283 
PRO  boards  review  charges  (see  above). 

HJi.  4960 
No  provision. 

I  DELTVERT   AND    RESOURCES 

H.R.  1283 
The  Federal  board  Is  directed  to  develop 
programs  for  effective  use  of  manpower  and 
resources. 

H.R.  4960 
The  Federal  board  is  directed  to  develop 
programs  for  effective  use  of  manpower  and 
resources. 

National  Health  Insurance  Proposals 

GENERAL  concept  AND  APPROACH 

H.R.  18008 

Program  for  coverage  of  catastrophic  ill- 
ness which  would  pay  medical  expenses 
above  a  specified  amount,  depending  on  fam- 
ily income.  Administered  by  private  insur- 
ance companies  under  State  supervision  and 
financed  by  premium  payments  and  Federal 
subsidy. 

HM.  177 

Two-part  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram: (1)  State  plan  of  health  Insxirance  for 
the  poor  providing  basic  and  catastrophic 
coverage  and  (2)  Federal  program  of  cata- 
strophic protection  for  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

S.  1376 

Federal  program  for  coverage  of  cata- 
strophic illness  which  would  pay  expenses  for 
hospital  and  medical  care  above  a  specified 
amount.  Program  would  be  administered 
through  Medicare  program  and  financed  by 
special  payroll  taxes. 

COVERAGE  OF  THE  POPITLATION 

HJi.  18008 
All  UJ3.  residents,  on  voluntary  basis. 


HJi.  177 


Poor. — ^All  medically  Indigent  persons. 

General  population. — ^All  persons  not  medi- 
cally indigent. 

S.  1376 

Persons  under  age  66  Insured  or  entitled 
under  social  security,  and  their  families. 

State  and  local  governments  may  cover 
their  employees  under  special  arrangements. 

BENEFIT  STRUCTDRB 

HJi.  18008 

All  services  eligible  as  medical  expense  de- 
ductions under  the  income  tax  law  may  be 
covered,  after  family  expenses  exceed  a  speci- 
fied amount  (deductible),  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  family  Income  and  size.  There  Is 
no  deductible  for  low  Income  families  but 
the  deductible  rises  rapidly  as  income  in- 
creases. Expenses  paid  by  other  private  In- 
surance or  government  programs  can  be 
counted  toward  the  deductible. 
HJi.  177 

All  services  eligible  as  medical  expense  de- 
ductions under  the  income  tax  law  may  be 
covered. 

Poor. — Insurance  providing  basic  coverage 
of  medical  care,  with  value  equal  to  aver- 
age health  care  costs,  and  catastn^hlc  pro- 
tection of  additional  costs.  No  cost  sharing. 

General  popvdatlon. — Coverage  of  90%  of 
family  health  care  costs  after  the  first  $6,000 
of  expenses  ($1,000  for  the  aged).  Expenses 
paid  by  private  Insiirance  or  public  programs 
can  be  counted  toward  this  deductible 
amount. 

S.  1376 

Covers  same  types  of  benefits  as  Medicare. 
Hospital  and  nursing-home  expenses  covered 
after  60  days  of  hospital  care;  subject  to  co- 
payment  of  $15  per  day  for  hospital  and  $7.60 
for  nursing  home.  Other  medical  expenses 
covered  after  first  $2,000  Inciirred  by  family, 
subject  to  20%  coinsurance. 

ADBONISTRATION 

H.R.  18008 

Private  insurance  carriers  would  issue  and 
administer  the  catastrophic  Insurance  poli- 
cies. 

State  Insurance  department  would  design 
and  establish  the  plan. 

Federal  Government:  DHEW  would  estab- 
lish regrulations  for  program. 

HJi.  177 

Poor. — Private  insurance  companies  would 
Issue  insurance  policies  and  administer 
claims.  DHEW  would  establish  plan  if  State 
does  not. 

General  population. — Administered  by 
DHEW,  vising  same  procedures  and  require- 
ments as  Medicare,  if  possible. 

S.  1376 
Federal  Government :  Administered 
through  Medicare  program  (by  DHEW) 
under  which  private  carriers  handle  claims 
and  pay  providers  of  services,  and  State 
agencies  determine  whether  providers  of 
services  meet  standards. 

RELATIONSHIP     TO     OTHER     GOTXBKICENT 
PBOORAMS 
HJI.  18008 

Medicare:  Continues  to  operate. 

Medicaid  and  other  assistance  programs: 
Would  not  pay  for  services  covered  under 
the  program. 

Other  programs:  Most  not  affected. 
H.R.  177 

Poor. — Would   replace  Medicaid  program. 

General  population. — No  specific  reference. 

DHEW  to  report  on  laws  that  need  to  be 
changed. 

S. 1376 

Medicare:  Not  affected. 

Medicaid  anA  other  government  programs: 
Same  effect  as  Medicare  program. 
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riNAKCING 

HJt.  18008 


General:  Policyholders  would  pay  prrauiiun 
for  insurance  with  subsidy  from  Federal 
general  revenues.       

Premium  rate:  DHEW  would  determine 
actuarial  viUue  of  policies  and  could  estab- 
lish a  premium  rate  lower  than  the  actuarial 
value,  to  encourage  widespread  enrollment. 
Federal  Government  would  pay  carriers, 
from  general  revenues,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  actuarial  value  and  the  premium 
rate. 

Reinsurance:  Federal   Government  would 
arrange  to  reinsure  the  insurance  risk;  car- 
riers would  pay  the  reinsurance  premiums. 
HJI.  177 

Poor. — Federal  and  State  general  revenues. 
Federal  pays  86%  of  cost  of  basic  coverage. 
State  pays  remaining  costs  and  cost  of  cata- 
strophic protection. 

General  population. — Financed  by  special 
tax  on  wages,  self-employment  income,  and 
other  Income  of  individuals. 

Toa;  rote  .•0.4%. 

Earnings  subject  to  tax:  Sum  of  an  In- 
dividual's wages,  self-employment  Income, 
and  other  earned  or  unearned  income  over 
$2,000,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $7,800. 

Employment  subject  to  tax:  Same  as  so- 
cial security. 

S. 1376 

General:  Financed  by  payroll  taxes,  simi- 
lar to  Medicare. 

Tax  rates  for  employers,  employees,  and 
self-employed:  0.3%.  initially,  rising  to  0.4% 
ultimately. 

Earnings  subject  to  tax:  Plrst  $0,000  of 
earnings. 

Employment  subject  to  tax:  Workers  un- 
der  social  security. 

STANDARDS  FOR  PROVIDERS  OF  SERTICX 

HJt.  18008 
No  provision. 

HJI.  177 
Poor. — No  provision. 

General  population. — Same  as  Medicare,  as 
much  as  feasible. 

S.  1376 
Same    requirements     and    standards     as 
Medicare. 

EEIMBTTRSEMXNT  OF  PROVIDERS  OF  SERVICES 
HJi.  18008 

No  provisions. 

HJI.  177 
Poor. — No  provision. 

General  population. — Same  as  Medicare,  as 
much  as  feasible. 

S.  1376 

General:  Same  as  Medicare. 

Hospitals  and  other  institutions:  Beason- 
Bonable  costs  of  services. 

Physicians  and  suppliers:  Reasonable 
charges. 

DELIVERY  AND  RESOtTRCES 
HJi.    18008 

No  provision. 

H.R.  177 
No  provision. 

S.  1376 
No  provision. 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pn,L,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE,  and  Mr.  Taft)  : 
S.  916.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humani- 
ties Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

EXTENSION    OF    THE    NATIONAL    FOTTNDATION    OF 
THE    ARTS    AND    THE    HUMANITIES    ACT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce  for   myself    and   Senators   Pell, 


Eagleton,  Mondale,  and  Tafx,  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities,  the  administration's  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
ticsial  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 
This  measure  also  provides  for  a  num- 
ber of  technical  changes  in  the  present 
law;  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
list  of  these  technical  changes  together 
with  an  analysis  of  the  proposed  bill  and 
its  text  be  printed  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1,  2,  and  3.) 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  R^ublic,  President 
George  Washington  recognized  the  arts 
as  central  to  our  national  well-being.  The 
passage  of  almost  two  centuries  has  not 
dimmed  this  concept  and,  as  the  200th 
anniversary  of  our  independence  ap- 
proaches, our  NatiCHi  should  now  be  in 
the  position  of  being  especially  recog- 
nized for  its  achievements  in  the  realm 
of  ideas  tmd  of  the  arts. 

There  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  our  cultural  resources  are  a 
national  treasure,  as  much  to  be  nur- 
tured as  our  natural  resources.  In  this 
the  Federal  (jovemment  has  a  vital  role. 
As  the  President  pointed  out  in  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  in  the  September  1972 
issue  of  Equity  magazine: 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  a  vital 
catalyst  In  supporting  this  Nation's  unique 
tradition  of  generous  private  initiative  in  the 
arts.  I  believe  the  Federsd  Government  must 
continue  to  play  this  role. 

In  each  of  the  past  2  years,  despite 
budgetary  restrictions,  Federal  funding 
for  the  arts  and  the  humanities  has  in- 
creased substantially.  The  fiscal  year 
1974  budget  provides  further  increases. 
And  progress  has  been  made  rai  other 
fronts  in  respraise  to  the  Federal  stim- 
ulus. In  1960,  only  14  States  had  State 
arts  councils  and  State  arts  programs; 
today,  all  50  States  have  such  councils 
and  progrsuns.  A  Federal  dollar  goes  to 
the  State,  which  must  match  it,  and 
those  $2  in  turn  go  to  the  tiltimate  re- 
cipient who  again  must  match.  Thus,  one 
Federal  dollar  results  in  a  $4  expenditure 
on  the  arts. 

But  all  is  not  sweet  music  and  prog- 
ress on  the  arts  front.  Consider,  for  in- 
stance, the  plight  of  the  Nation's  over 
1,000  symphony  orchestras  located  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.  Twenty-eight 
of  these  have  budgets  of  more  than  $1 
million  annually.  In  the  past  10  years 
they  report  an  increase  of  62  percent  In 
concerts  and  an  increase  of  76  percent  in 
attendance;  they  also  report  an  increase 
in  operating  costs  of  87  percent  as  con- 
trasted with  an  increase  in  earned  in- 
come of  60  percent.  Put  another  way,  in 
1962  symphony  orchestras  earnings  cov- 
ered 58  percent  of  expenditures;  in  1971 
their  earnings  covered  only  47  percent 
of  expenditures,  making  for  a  $35  mil- 
lion gap — deficit— in  1971. 

How  is  this  deficit  met?  Mostly  from 
private  contribution^,  a  source  which  is 
increasingly  hard  put  to  meet  the  de- 
mands upon  it  by  deserving  cultural,  edu- 
cational, and  social  service  institutions. 


Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  in 
1971  contributed  9  percent  of  symphony 
costs — the  Federal  contribution,  how- 
ever, was  the  smaller  part  of  this,  at  3.5 
percent.  This  is  contrasted  to  the  situ- 
ation abroad  where  European  local  and 
national  governments  generally  fund  up 
to  between  80  and  90  percent  of  sym- 
phony orchestra  costs. 

A  final  observation.  With  this  growing 
governmental  support  is  the  continued 
recognition  of  the  necessary  limits  of 
governmental  control.  The  words  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon  symbolize  this : 

Art  is  the  most  profound  and  ultimately 
the  most  sacred  form  of  freedom  of  expres- 
sion that  we  have.  Within  Its  depths  and  its 
mysteries  is  the  source  of  new  ways  of  look- 
ing at  the  world  and  at  ourselves.  Nothing 
we  do  to  foster  artistic  creativity  should  tend 
to  directly  or  indirectly  Influence  artistic 
content;  everything  we  do  to  aid  the  artist 
and  his  art  should  be  done  to  enlarge,  not  re- 
strict, the  area  of  freedom  which  Is  the  es- 
sence of  the  artistic  experience. 

The  nurturing  of  Federal  encourage- 
ment of  the  arts  and  the  nurturing  of 
such  encouragement  in  all  the  States 
signals  a  Federal-State-local  partner- 
ship in  developing  our  cultural  resources 
which  must  continue  to  be  encouraged 
so  that  it  might  achieve  its  full  and  true 
growth.  This  bill  seeks  to  provide  that 
nourishment  and  encouragement. 
Exhibit  1 
technical  changes 

1.  The  biU  would  revise  existing  language 
to  allow  the  high  standards  enumerated  in 
Section  6(c)  to  apply  equally  to  both  "proj- 
ects" and  "productions"  supported  by  the 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

2.  It  would  authorize  the  Arts  Endow- 
ment to  provide  for  publications  related  to 
the  purposes  of  Its  enabling  legislation 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  44  USC 
501. 

3.  It  would  delete  a  requirement  that  the 
Chairman  of  an  Endowment  receive  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  in  connection  with  the  sup- 
port of  research  and  other  programs,  the 
award  of  fellowships,  the  Interchange  of  in- 
formation In  the  humanities,  etc. 

4.  It  would  delete  a  requirement  that 
State  applications  for  financial  assistance  be 
received  by  the  Arts  Endowment  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  such  as- 
sistance is  being  provided. 

5.  It  would  add  a  requirement  that  State 
art  agencies  Include  an  advisory  group  which 
would  advise  the  State  agencies  much  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  presently  advises  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts. 

6.  It  would,  for  purposes  of  updating,  delete 
reference  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Rec- 
reation Board  which  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  D.C.  Arts  Commission. 

7.  It  would  delete  a  provision  allowing  Fed- 
eral funds  provided  to  the  States  to  be  ex- 
pended for  purposes  of  establishing  State  arts 
agencies,  since  all  States  now  have  State 
agencies. 

8.  It  would  Increase  the  basic  State  arts 
grants  authorized  by  the  act  from  $65,000  to 
$150,000,  reflecting  Increaised  authorization 
of  appropriations,  with  the  remainder  of 
such  appropriated  funds  being  available  to 
the  States  or  Regional  groups  serving  the 
SUtes. 

9.  It  would  authorize  a  State  to  expend  up 
to  20  per  centum  of  its  federal  assistance 
5(g)  funds  without  regard  to  the  general  re- 
quirement that  such  dollars  be  matched  one 
for  one. 
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10.  It  would  add  a  statement  reflecting 
(tongresslonal  Intent  that  Federal  funds  are 
1  atended  to  provide  Unproved  State  arts  pro- 
(rams,  and  .not  supplant  state,  local,  or  prl- 
tate  funds. 

11.  It  would  authorize  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts  to  review  projects  proposed  for 
1  jianclal  assistance,  rather  than  applications 
i  a  every  case,  when  It  is  Impractical  to  review 
Individual  applications. 

13.  The  National  Councils  are  presently 
Authorized  to  delegate  to  the  Chairman  au- 
1  borlty  to  approve  or  disapprove  applications 
^  rithout  a  Council  recommendation  in  the 
c  ^se  of  an  application  involving  $10,000  or 
1  »8.  The  bill  would  raise  this  910,000  maxl- 
4ium  to  $36,000. 

13.  The  bill  would  provide  that  any  loans 
^ade  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
I  [umanltles  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with 
t  :rms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tuy  of  the  Treasury.  The  National  Endow- 
qient  for  the  Arts  does  not  have  loan  author- 

y- 

14.  The  bill  would  be  revised  so  as  to  in- 
clude a  complete  list  of  current  membership 
0  r  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Qumanitles. 

15.  The  bill  would  authorize  the  Chairmen 
dt  both  Endowments  to  accept  smaller  gifts 
viithout  a  prior  reconunendatlon  from  the 
C  ouncil  when  those  gifts  are  to  be  used  to 
t  aance  grants  which  the  Chairmen  are  au- 
t  torlzed  to  make  without  a  prior  Council 
recommendation . 

16.  Oeneral  program  funds  and  funds  to 
i^tch  gifts  would  be  authorized  for  the  next 
t:  iree  fiscal  years  in  such  amounts  as  Congress 
n  ay  deem  necessary. 

17.  Two  obsolete  sections  of  the  National 
Inundation  on  the  Art^  and  the  Humanities 
A;t  would  be  deleted  and  certain  statutory 
r<  iferences  would  be  updated. 
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ExHiBrr  2 

NUtional  Fotjndatton  on  the  Arts  and  the 
HtJMANrnzs  Analysis  of  Bnx  To  Amend 
THE   National   PotrNUATiON    on   the    Akts 

and  the  HUMANtTtES   ACT   OF   1965 

There  Is  set  forth  below  an  analysis  of  each 
section  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the 
Ats  and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  which 
w}uld  be  amended  by  the  proposed  legisla- 
tlDn.  At  the  end  of  each  section  analysis  the 
s«ction  itself  Is  quoted,  with  omitted  ma- 
te rial  indicated  by  [  ]  and  new  material 
i4dicated  by  italics. 

Sec.  1.  If  Section  13  of  the  Act  is  to  be 
deleted  as  provided  In  Sec.  7  of  the  draft  bill, 
n<»  mention  of  the  Office  of  Education  will 
r«maln  in  the  body  of  the  Act.  Therefore, 
tl  e  reference  to  strengthening  the  responsl- 
b  lltles  of  that  OfDce  should  also  be  deleted 
fiom  the  preamble.  (Sec.  2,  clause  7)  The 
language  of  the  subsection  follows: 

"(7)  that,  in  order  to  implement  these 
fllidlngs,  it  is  desirable  to  establish  a  Na- 
tl anal  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
rr  anltles  (and  to  strengthen  the  responsl- 
b  litlcs  of  the  Office  of  Education  with  respect 
tj  education  in  the  arts  and  the  humanities] . 

Sec.  2.  The  changes  proposed  in  Section  5 
resting  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
A-ts  are  several  and  Involve  different  pur- 
pi  «es.  First,  the  deletion  in  Section  5(c)  (and 
Ir  Sections  5(g)  and  7(c)  below)  of  the 
plirase  referring  to  the  Federal  Council  on 
tf  e  Arts  and  the  Humanities  appears  to  be 
aj  proprlate.  While  the  Federal  Council  does 
p(  rform  the  important  functions  described 
ir  Section  9(c)  of  the  Act,  the  Council  does 
n  it.  nor  can  it  as  a  practical  matter,  provide 
tl  e  kind  of  guidance  and  assistance  which 
a|  pears  to  be  called  for  in  Sections  5(c),  S(g), 
ai  d  7(c) .  Also.  It  la  felt  that  more  informed 
a(  vice  is  in  fact  available  from  the  National 
Ci  tunclls.  The  relevant  language  of  subeec- 
tl)n  5(c)  follows: 

"(c)  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice  of 
tie  [Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the 


Humanities  and  the]  National  Council  on 
the  Arts,  Is  authorized  to  establish  and  carry 
out  a  program  of  contracts  with,  or  grants- 
in-atd  to,  groups  or,  in  appropriate  cases, 
individuals  of  exceptional  talent  engaged  in 
or  concerned  with  the  arts,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  provide  or  support  in  the 
United  States." 

In  Section  5(c)  (1),  (2) .  and  (3)  it  Is  pro- 
posed that  the  word  "projects",  or  "produc- 
tion*" be  Inserted  for  purpoeee  of  constat- 
ency.  It  would  seem  appropriate  that  the 
broad  and  high  standards  enumerated  in  this 
section  be  equally  applicable  to  both  "proj- 
ects" and  "productions"  viz..  that  "projects" 
be  reqvOred  to  have  substantial  artistic  and 
cultural  significance  and  give  emphasis  to 
American  creativity,  as  is  presently  provided 
In  the  case  of  "productions." 
The  language  oL  the  clauses  follows: 
"(1)  projects  and  productions  which  have 
substantial  artistic  and  cultural  significance, 
giving  emphasis  to  American  creativity  and 
the  maintenance  and  encouragement  of  pro- 
fessional excellence: 

"(3)  projects  and  productions,  meeting 
professional  standards  or  standards  of  au- 
thenticity. Irrespective  of  origin,  which  are 
of  significant  merit  and  which,  without  such 
assistance,  would  otherwise  be  unavailable 
to  our  citizens  in  many  areas  of  the  coun- 
try; 

"(3)  projects  and  productions  that  will 
encourage  and  assist  artists  and  enable  them 
to  achieve  wider  distribution  of  their  works, 
to  work  in  residence  at  an  educational  or 
cultural  institution,  or  to  achieve  standMds 
of  professional  excellence:" 

Section  5(c)  (5)  would  be  amended  to  al- 
low the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
much  needed  greater  flexibility  and  control 
with  respect  to  the  Agency's  highly  special- 
ized printing  requirements. 

It  should  be  especially  noted.  In  this  con- 
nection, that  both  the  National  Science 
Foimdatlon  and  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities  have  such  authority  and  that 
neither  of  those  agencies  has  responsibilities 
comparable  to  that  of  the  Endowment  with 
respect  ",0  Federal  publications  and  graphics. 
On  May  1972,  the  President  designated 
the  Endowment  as  the  lead  agency  in  the 
govemment-wlde  effort  to  achieve  and  re- 
flect standards  of  excellence  In  all  federal 
graphic  and  design  endeavors.  As  a  result,  the 
Endowment  Is  now  responsible  for  coordinat- 
ing the  efforts  of  all  executive  agencies  to 
improve  their  graphics  and  publications,  and 
the  authority  requested  would  help  to  insure 
that  the  Endowment  will  be  able  to  carry  out 
these  new  responsibilities,  and  to  realize  the 
President's  goals. 

While  most  of  the  Endowment's  printing 
needs  are  fulfilled  satisfactorily  by  the  Oov- 
emment  Printing  Office  (and  will  continue 
to  be),  that  Office  Is  subject  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  Printing  and  Binding  Regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 
Those  regulations  stress  economy  as  a  basis 
for  decisions  relating  to  federal  printing 
needs.  While  the  Endowment  recognizes  that 
economy  Is  one  essential  criterion.  It  fore- 
sees. In  Its  newly  designated  role,  special- 
ized printing  needs  involving  multicolor 
processes  In  which  quality  and  good  design 
are  also  to  be  considered  as  essential  criteria, 
and  which  require  esthetic  Judgments  based 
on  an  expertise  which  la  unique  in  Govern- 
ment to  the  Endowment's  specially  qualified 
staff.  Accordingly,  it  is  felt  that,  if  the  Presi- 
dent's Federal  design  and  graphics  goals  axe 
to  be  realized,  such  authority  for  the  Endow- 
ment Is  absolutely  essential.  The  language 
of  the  clause  follows: 

"(5)  other  relevant  projects.  Including 
surveys,  research,  planning,  and  publications 
relating  to  the  purposes  of  this  section  u)ith- 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  44  U.S.C.  501." 
Clause  (1)  of  subsection  6(g)  should  be 
amended  to  delete  the  phrase  referring  to 
the  Federal  Coujicil  on  the  Arts  &  Humani- 


ties, for  the  reasons  given  above  in  reference 
to  section  5(c).  The  language  of  the  clause 
follows : 

"(g)(1)  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice 
of  the  (Federal  Ck>uncll  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  and  the]  National  Council 
on  the  Arts,  is  authorized  to  establish  and 
carry  out  a  program  of  grants-in-aid  to  assist 
the  several  States  in  supporting  existing  proj- 
ects and  productions  which  meet  the  stand- 
ards enumerated  In  section  6(c)  of  this  Act, 
and  In  developmg  projects  and  productions 
in  the  arts  in  such  a  manner  as  will  furnish 
adequate  programs,  facilities,  and  services  la 
the  arts  to  all  the  people  and  communities  la 
each  of  the  several  States." 

Section  5(g)  (3)  should  be  revised  to  re- 
lieve the  States  of  the  requirement  of  sub- 
mitting their  applications  for  assistance  with 
completed  state  plans  prior  to  the  first  day 
of  the  Federal  government's  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  assistance  is  requested.  The 
States'  art  programming  schedule  is  not  com- 
pletely coincident  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment's fiscal  year.  Also,  due  to  exigencies  and 
uncertainties  of  arts  program  planning  on 
the  local  level,  it  is  frequently  Impossible 
for  the  State  arts  coimclls  to  submit  reliable 
and  fully  programmed  plans  by  the  date 
specified.  Some  fiexlblllty  in  this  regard 
would  be  extremely  helpful  to  the  States 
in  the  development  of  more  realistic  State 
plans  which  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  could  better  rely  on  as  being  capable 
of  fulfillment,  with  fewer  changes  likely  to 
be  made. 

Section  5(g)  (2)  (A)  presently  provides  that 
the  States,  in  order  to  receive  Federal  as- 
sistance, must  submit  an  application  desig- 
nating an  official  State  agency  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  arts  plan.  The  bill 
would  add  a  requirement  that  the  State 
agency  Include  a  state  arts  "advisory  group", 
the  role  of  which  with  respect  to  the  State 
agencies  would  be  analogous  to  the  advisory 
role  played  by  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts  with  respect  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts.  The  members  of  such  groups 
would  be  selected  in  a  manner  that  would 
insure  broad  state  artistic  representation  In 
the  Implementation  of  the  State's  program- 
ming. The  purpose  of  this  revision  would  be 
to  insure  high  quality  in  the  programming 
of  all  state  arts  agencies.  Most  States  already 
have  such  Councils,  and  it  Is  the  Endow- 
ment's view  that  the  cultural  needs  of  the 
nation  would  be  better  served  If  the  arts 
programs  of  all  states  would  employ  and 
could  benefit  from  such  procedures. 

Also,  section  5(g)(3)(A)  should  be 
amended  to  delete  the  "except"  clause,  since 
the  District  of  dolvunbla  now  has  a  duly  es- 
tablished arts  commission. 
The  language  of  the  clause  follows: 
"(2)  In  order  to  receive  such  assistance  in 
any  fiscal  year,  a  State  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication for  such  grants  (prior  to  the  first 
day  of  such  fiscal  year)  by  sueh  time  as  shall 
be  specified  by  the  Chairman  and  accom- 
pany such  applications  with  a  plan  which 
the  Chairman  fljids — 

"(A)  designates  or  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  agency  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'State  agency') 
as  the  sole  agency  for  the  administration  of 
the  State  plan,  such  agency  to  Include  an 
advisory  group  which  (1)  shall  be  composed 
of  private  citizens  who  are  widely  recognized 
for  their  trroad  knowledge  of,  or  expertise 
in.  or  for  their  profound  interest  in,  the 
arts;  and  (2)  shall  advise  the  State  agency 
on  the  development  of  programs  and  projects, 
and  on  policy  matters  arising  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan,  including  mat- 
ters relating  to  procedures  for  review  of  ap- 
plications for  financial  assistance  under  the 
State's  plan,  (except  that  In  the  case  of 
the  District  of  ColumbU  the  Recreation 
Boturd,  CM'  any  successor  designated  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  by  the  Commissioner  of 
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the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  the  'State 
agency'] 

Section  5(g)  (3)  (B)  should  be  amended 
to  delete  the  "except"  sentence.  There  is  no 
longer  any  need  for  providing  that  $36,000 
of  federal  money  granted  to  the  states  un- 
der 6(g)  to  be  expended  to  conduct  studies 
for  the  development  of  a  state  agency,  since 
all  States  have  now  duly  established  State 
arts  agencies.  The  language  of  the  subclaiise 
follows: 

"(B)  provides  that  fimds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  subsection  will  be  expended  sole- 
ly on  projects  and  productions  approved  by 
the  Stat©  agency  which  carry  out  one  or 
more  of  the  objectives  of  subsection  (c); 
(except  that  In  the  case  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  in  which  the  State  Is  allotted  funda 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  plan  may 
provide  that  not  to  exceed  $26,000  of  such 
fimds  will  be  expended  to  conduct  a  study 
to  plan  the  development  of  a  State  agency 
In  the  State  and  to  establish  such  an 
agency;]" 

It  is  proposed  that  Section  6(g)  (3)  be 
changed  in  several  respects.  First,  the  amount 
of  each  basic  state  allotment  should  be 
changed  to  reflect  Increased  appropriations 
for  the  Federal -State  partnership  program.  It 
U  anticipated  that  the  program  will  level  off 
with  a  basic  allotment  to  each  state  of 
$150,000.  Second,  it  is  felt  that  Guam  and 
American  Samoa,  which  have  arts  programs 
equal  in  quality  to  many  of  the  States,  should 
not  be  discriminated  against  by  the  statute 
with  respect  to  funding  in  excess  of  the  basic 
allotments  of  $150,000.  Third,  it  is  felt  that 
the  allotment  of  sums  remaining  after  the 
basic  allotments,  consistent  with  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  Act,  should  be  made  not 
only  to  State  agencies  acting  independently, 
but  also  to  regional  interstate  groups.  See 
Senate  Report  No.  300,  89th  Congress,  First 
Session,  p.  18,  which  states  as  follows:  ". . .  the 
committee  believes  that  cooperation  among 
the  States  in  their  activities  to  benefit  the 
arts  can  significantly  serve  the  purposes  of 
the  act."  These  supplementary  grants  would 
be  made  to  the  States  or  regional  groups, 
upon  application,  and  would  be  based  on  such 
factors  as  quality  of  proposed  programs,  and 
special  regional  or  State  needs.  It  is  felt  that 
the  regional  approach  would  better  serve  the 
cultural  needs  of  the  people  in  many  areas 
by  allowing  the  full  utilization  of  the  re- 
sources of  several  States  to  be  brought  to 
bear  where  special  needs  exist.  The  language 
of  the  clause  follows: 

"(3)  From  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  for  any 
fiscal  year,  not  less  than  ($65,000  shall  be 
allotted  to  each  State.  That  part  of  such 
sums  as  may  remain  after  such  allotment 
shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  in  equal 
amounts,  except  that  for  the  purposes  of 
this  sentence  the  term  'State'  shall  not  In- 
clude Guam  and  American  Samoa.]  $150,000 
shall  be  allotted  to  each  officially  designated 
State  agency.  That  part  of  such  sums  as  may 
remain  after  such  allotment  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  States  or  Regional  groups.  If  the 
sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  the  purp)ose  of  this  subsection  are  In- 
sufficient to  satisfy  allotments  under  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph,  such  sums  shall 
be  allotted  among  the  States  In  equal 
amounts." 

The  deletions  recommended  In  Section 
6(g)  (4)  should  be  made  for  reasons  of  con- 
sistency. The  requirement  that  the  state  plan 
be  in  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  federal 
fiscal  year  should  be  deleted  consistent  with 
the  proposed  change  recommended  above  for 
Section  6(g)(3).  The  clause  allowing  Fed- 
eral funds  to  be  used  to  pay  100  per  centum 
of  the  costs  of  establishing  a  state  agency 
under  paragraph  (3)  (b)  should  be  deleted 
consistent  with  the  change  proposed  above 
with  respect  to  Section  6(g)(3)(B).  Also, 
new  language  is  proposed  for  Section  6(g) 
(4) ,  which  would  allow  the  States  the  same 


kind  of  flexibility  with  respect  to  the  match- 
ing of  &(g)  funds  as  the  Endowment  pres- 
ently has  with  respect  to  the  matching  of 
6(c)  funds.  Thus,  in  appropriate  cases  such 
as  where  a  locality  has  difficulty  raising  funds 
due  to  adverse  economic  conditions  or  other 
factors,  the  States  could  utilize  up  to  20% 
of  6(g)  monies  on  a  non-matching  basis  to 
finance  worthy  projects,  rather  than  to  allow 
such  projects  to  be  cancelled  and  thus  lost 
to  the  people  who  may  need  them  most.  The 
language  of  the  subsection  follows: 

"(4)  The  amount  of  each  allotment  to  a 
State  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  available  to  each  State  (,]  which 
has  a  plan  approved  by  the  Chairman  [in 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  such  fiscal  year,] 
to  pay  not  more  than  60  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  any  project  or  production  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  (and  to  pay  up  to 
100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  conducting  a 
study  and  establishing  a  State  agency  under 
paragraph  (3)  (B)  of  this  subsection.]  except 
that  not  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
funds  allotted  to  each  State  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section ig)  for  any  fiscal  year  may.  in  the 
discretion  of  the  State  agency,  be  available 
for  programs  in  that  fiscal  year  without  re- 
gard to  such  limitation  for  projects  or  pro- 
ductions which  otherwise  would  be  unavail- 
able to  residents  of  the  State." 

A  new  Section  5(g)  (5)  is  proposed,  which 
Is  similar  to  provisions  commonly  found  In 
the  enabling  legislation  of  other  grant-mak- 
ing federal  agencies,  and  which  is  designed 
to  discourage  the  states  from  cutting  back 
their  contribution  to  the  federal  state  part- 
nership program  as  the  federal  contribution 
grows. 

The  language  of  the  proposed  new  clause 
follows : 

"(5)  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
this  section  are  intended  to  provide  improved 
state  arts  programs,  and  should  not  supplant 
state,  local,  or  private  funds." 

The  changes  proposed  for  Section  6(J)  are 
technical,  and  are  required  to  bring  the  Act 
up-to-date  with  respect  to  the  United  States 
Code  citations  contained  therein.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  subsection  follows: 

"(J)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  receipt 
of  any  grant  under  this  section  that  the 
group  or  individual  of  exceptional  talent  or 
the  State  or  State  agency  receiving  such 
grant  furnish  adequate  assurances  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  all  laborers  and  me- 
chanics employed  by  contractors  or  subcon- 
tractors on  construction  projects  assisted  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con- 
struction In  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  [  (40  U.S.C. 
276-276a-6)  ].  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  subsection  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  ((15  FJi.  3176;  5  U.S.C. 
133Z-15)  ]  (5  U.S.C.  913)  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  VS.C. 
276c)  ." 

The  changes  pr<H>osed  in  Section  6(f)  re- 
late to  the  functions  of  the  National  Council 
on  the  Arts.  It  is  proposed  that  Section  6(f) 
be  revised  to:  (1)  allow  the  Council,  when  it 
is  Impractical  to  review  individual  applica- 
tions, to  review  "projects"  rather  than  In- 
dividual applications  in  every  case:  and  (2) 
to  raise  the  dollar  limit  on  the  grant  amount 
that  can  be  acted  upon  by  the  Chairman 
without  prior  Council  recommendation  on  a 
specific  application.  There  are  two  basic  Justi- 
fications for  the  first  of  these  proposed 
changes :  ( 1 )  Increasingly,  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Arts  feels  that  Its  deliberations 
should  focus  more  on  general  policy  issues, 
both  programmatic  and  administrative;  and 
(2)  certain  program  areas  (e.g.  Touring)  ex- 
perience administrative  difficulties  when  all 
relevant  application  information  must  be  In 


the  hands  of  Endowment  staff  prior  to  both 
the  beginning  of  the  touring  season  and  the 
next  Council  meeting  preceding  that  season. 
This  amendment  would  allow  the  Council,  in 
such  circumstances,  to  review,  for  example, 
touring  programs  as  a  general  project  pro- 
posed bv  the  staff  based  on  pasi  experience 
and  anticipated  current  fiscal  year  needs,  and 
to  approve  the  general  concept  on  a  broad 
policy  basis  without  having  to  examine  In  de- 
tail the  financial  and  other  arrangements  to 
be  made.  Also,  with  the  substantial  Increase 
In  grant  applications  In  recent  years,  the 
Council  feels  that  It  can  depend  in  cases  of 
special  necessity  on  the  Advisory  Panels  to 
review  In  detail  each  application  for  federal 
assistance  that  falls  within  approved  council 
projects  (e.g..  Orchestra  assistance  etc.).  In 
this  way.  the  Council  would  have  more  time 
to  fulfill  Its  resFKjnslbllltles  with  respect  to 
recognizing  the  changing  cultural  needs  and 
priorities  of  the  nation. 

Regarding  the  second  proposed  change  In 
Section  6(f),  It  is  the  view  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  that,  in  view  of  gen- 
erally increasing  costs  and  the  fact  that  the 
amount  of  the  average  Endowment  grant  has 
grown  considerably  since  the  creation  of  the 
Foundation,  the  Chairman  should  have 
greater  flexibility  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions that  may  be  approved  prior  to  a  rec- 
ommendation by  the  Council  and  that  the 
amount  of  such  applications  be  raised  to 
$25,000.  The  National  Council  on  the  Arts  on 
August  17,  1972,  strongly  recommended  that 
the  Foundation  request  such  a  statutory 
revision.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has.  under  Its 
present  statutory  authority,  delegated  to  the 
Director  authority  to  make  Individual  grants 
In  amounts  up  to  $500,000  for  a  given  fiscal 
year.  The  language  of  the  subsection  follows: 

"(f)  The  Council  shall  (1)  advise  the 
Chairman  with  respect  to  policies,  programs, 
and  procedures  for  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions, duties,  or  responsibilities  under  this 
Act,  and  (2)  review  applications  or,  when  it 
is  impractical  to  review  individual  applica- 
tions, projects  proposed  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  and  make  recommenda- 
tions thereon  to  the  Chairman.  The  Chair- 
man shall  not  approve  or  disapprove  any 
such  application  or  project  [imtll  he  has  re- 
ceived) for  funding  until  receiving  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Council  on  such  appli- 
cation or  project,  unless  the  Council  falls  to 
make  a  recommendation  thereon  within  a 
reasonable  time.  In  the  case  of  an  application 
Involving  ($10,000)  $25,000  or  less,  the  Chair- 
man may  approve  or  disapprove  such  re- 
quest tf  such  action  is  taken  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  a  delegation  of  authority  from 
the  Council  to  the  Chairman,  and  provided 
that  each  such  action  by  the  Chairman  shall 
be  reviewed  by  the  Council." 

Sec.  4.  The  bill  would  delete  the  words  "the 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities and"  from  subsection  (c)  of  Section  7 
of  the  Act.  Although  the  Act  presently  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  Council  advise  the 
Chairman  on  grants  on  the  establishment 
and  administration  of  programs,  such  advice 
has  been  given  In  only  the  most  general  way, 
and  It  is  felt  that  more  informed  advice  Is  in 
fact  available  from  the  National  Council  on 
the  Humanities. 

Furthermore,  clause  (2)  of  subsection  (c> 
would  be  amended  to  provide  that  any  loans 
made  by  the  Endowment  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  terms  and  conditions  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
This  amendment  Is  Intended  to  assure  that 
loan  programs  of  the  Endowment  are  In 
accord  with  the  fiscal  policies  of  the  United 
States. 

The  language  of  the  subsection  follows: 

"(c)  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice  of  [the 
Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Human- 
ities and]  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities (hereinafter  established).  Is  au- 
thorized 
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'  (1)  develop  and  encourage  the  pursiUt  of 
a  latlon&l  policy  for  tbe  promotion  of  prog- 
rei  8  and  scholarship  In  the  humanities; 

'(2)  initiate  and  support  research  and 
pr  >gramB  to  strengthen  the  research  and 
teaching  potential  of  the  United  States  In 
th  B  humanities  by  making  arrangements  ( In- 
cli  Ldlng  contracts,  grants,  loans,  and  other 
fo-ms  of  assistance)  with  Individuals  or 
gr  >ups  to  support  such  activities;  any  loans 
mtyde  hy  the  Endowment  shall  be  made  in 
ac  ^ordance  loith  terms  and  conditions  ap- 
pT  wed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

*(3)  award  fellowships  and  grants  to  In- 
st tutlons  or  Individuals  for  training  and 
wdrkshops  In  the  humanities.  Fellowships 
av  arded  to  individuals  tmder  this  authority 
m  ly  be  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  research 
at  appropriate  nonprofit  Institutions  selected 
by  the  recipient  of  such  aid,  for  stated  pe- 
nt da  of  time; 

'(4)  foster  the  Interchange  of  information 
In  the  humanities; 

"(6)  foeter,  through  grants  or  other  ar- 
ra  igements  with  groups,  education  in,  and 
pv  bile  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
th ;  humanities;  and 

[6)  support  thP  publication  of  scholarly 
w(  rks  In  the  humanities  without  regard  to 
ths  provisions  of  (section  87  of  the  Act  of 
January  13.  1896  (28  Stat.  622),  and  section 
11  of  the  Act  of  March  1,  1919  (40  Stat. 
13  '0);1  44  U.S.C.  [111]  507." 

3ec.  6.  The  bill  would  amend  the  Act  to 
pe  rmlt  the  Chairman  to  make  grants  Involv- 
In ;  S25,(X>0  or  less  without  first  receiving  a 
re<  commendation  from  tbe  National  Council 
oc  the  Humanities.  Tbe  National  Founda- 
tk  n  on  tbe  Arts  and  the  Humanities  Act  of 
19  16  required  a  Council  recommendation  on 
ev  !ry  application,  but  the  1968  amendments 
pe  rmltted  the  Chairman  to  nmke  grants  to 
•1  ).000.  vmder  a  delegation  of  authority  from 
th>  Council,  bis  actions  being  subject  to 
sussequent  review  by  the  Council.  This  has 
be  >n  Interpreted  to  mean  that  the  Council, 
If  dissatisfied  might  wish  to  withdraw  Its 
de.egatlon  to  the  Chairman,  not  that  they 
wc  uld  have  authority  to  nullify  a  grant 
af  er  It  had  actually  been  made.  In  fact,  the 
Cc  uncll  has  never  revoked  the  delegation 
mi  kde  under  the  1968  amendments,  and  It  Is 
nc  w  considered  desirable  to  permit  the  Coun- 
cil to  delegate  authority  to  make  grants  for 
t2  ),(X)0  or  less  without  a  prior  recommenda- 
tlc  n.  Because  of  the  increasing  number  of 
ap  plications  such  a  delegation  would  im- 
pr  >ve  the  administration  of  the  Endowment 
by  permitting  the  Council  more  time  to 
ca  Ty  out  their  Important  function  of  advls- 
In  ;  on  national  policies  Emd  programs. 

}KC.  6.  Under  authority  of  Section  9(b) 
of  the  Act  the  President  added  a  repre- 
se:  itatlve  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  the  Federal  Coiincll  on  the  Arts  and  the 
H\  inanities  on  December  20,  1971,  and  on 
Nc  vember  2,  1972,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Pi  bile  BuUdlngs  Service  of  the  General 
Se  rvlces  Administration.  Section  6  of  tbe  Bill 
wc  uld  Include  these  members  In  the  statute 
■o  that  It  will  contain  a  complete  list  of 
th )  current  membership. 
'  The  language  of  the  subsection  follows: 
'  (b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of 
tb<  I  Chairman  of  tbe  National  Endowment 
foi  the  Arts,  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Ed  dowment  for  the  Humanities,  tbe  United 
St  ktes  Conamlssioner  of  Education,  tbe  Sec- 
ret ary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
Dl  «ctor  of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
th< '.  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Director  of  the 
Na  tlonal  Gallery  of  Art,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Cooimlsslon  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Archivist  of 
th  I  United  States,  the  Commissioner,  Public 
Bi  ildings  Service,  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, [and]  a  member  designated  by  the 
Seretary  of  State  [.],  and  a  member  desig- 
na'.ed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
Prtsldent  shall  designate  the  Chairman  of 
th< :  Council  from  among  the  members.  The 
Pr  isldent  Is  authorized  to  change  the  mem- 


bership of  the  Council  from  time  to  time 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  meet  changes  In 
Federal  programs  or  executive  branch  or- 
ganization." 

Sec.  7.  The  BUI  would  amend  clause  (2) 
of  subsection  (a)  to  provided  that  a  Chair- 
man may  accept  a  gift  without  a  Council 
recommendation  In  either  of  two  circum- 
stances: 

(I)  When  the  gift  Is  to  be  used  to  fund  an 
application  which  he  can  approve  without 
prior  Council  action  under  Section  8(f)  of 
the  Act,  or 

(II)  When  the  Council  falls  to  make  a  rec- 
ommendation within  a  reasonable  time.  (In 
this  case,  the  Chairman  could  accept  any 
gift  of  $26,000  or  less.) 

The  piupose  of  this  amendment  is  to  give 
a  Chairman  substantially  tbe  same  author- 
ity with  respect  to  a  grant  that  is  financed 
partly  with  private  and  partly  with  Federal 
funds  that  be  has  with  a  grant  financed 
entirely  with  Federal  funds  but  at  the  same 
time  limit  bis  authority  to  accept  very  large 
guts  because  the  Council  has  failed  to  act 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

The   language   of   the   clause   follows: 

"(3)  in  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman  of 
an  Endowment  after  receiving  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Council  of  that 
Endowment  to  receive  money  and  other  pr<^- 
erty  donated,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to  that 
Endowment  with  or  without  a  condition  or 
restriction  Including  a  condition  that  the 
Chairman  use  other  funds  of  that  Endow- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  the  gift:  except  that 
a  Chairman  may  receive  a  gift  without  a  rec- 
ommendation from  the  Council  to  provide 
support  for  any  application  or  project  which 
can  be  approved  without  Council  recom- 
mendation ut^der  the  provisions  of  Sections 
6(f)  and  Sif)  of  this  Act  and  may  receive 
a  gift  of  $25,000  or  less  without  Council  rec- 
ommendation in  the  event  the  Council  fails 
to  provide  such  recommendation  within  a 
reasoTiable  period  of  time;  and  to  lise,  sell,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  such  property  for  the 
t>urpo6e  of  carrying  out  Sections  6(c)  and 
7(c)." 

Sbc.  8.  This  amendment  would  omit  from 
the  current  act  authorizations  of  past  appro- 
priations which  are  now  of  historic  interest 
only,  and  authorize  such  appropriations  as 
Congress  may  deem  necessary  for  the  next 
three  fiscal  years. 

The  language  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
Section  11  foUow: 

"(a)  [For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 5(c)  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  $6,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $13,875,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
$21,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972,  and  $28,625,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  section  7(c)  of  this  Act  there 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
$8,000,000  for  the  fliscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969.  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  $17,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  $26,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  $35,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  In 
addition,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  tbe  Arts  for  the  purp>oses  of  section  5(g) 
the  sum  of  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  $2,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  $4,125,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  3,  1971,  $5,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and 
$6,875,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 5(c)  and  S(g)  of  this  act  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 1974,  June  30, 


1975.  and  June  30, 1976.  In  addition,  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  7(c), 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1974.  June  30.  1975,  and  June  30,  1976.  Sums 
appropriated  under  the  authority  of  this 
subsection  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. For  each  subsequent  fiscal  year  such 
sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized  by 
subsection  (a) ,  there  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  each  Endowment  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  of  amoimts  received  by 
that  Endowment  under  section  10(a)(3)  of 
this  Act,  (,  except  that  the  aniounts  so  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30,  1969,  and  the  amounts  so  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  shall 
not  aggregate  more  than  $13,500,0<X),  and  the 
amounts  so  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1971,  shall  not  exceed  $6,- 
000  000,  the  amounts  so  appropriated  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $7,000,000,  and  the  amounts  so  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  shall  not  exceed  $9,000,000.] 

Sec.  9.  This  amendment  would  delete  two 
provisions  of  the  original  Act  which  are  no 
longer  operative.  Section  13  authorizes  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  arrange  for 
teacher  training  Institutes,  but  no  appropria- 
tions have  been  authorized  for  this  purpose 
since  June  30,  1968.  Section  14  requested 
the  President  to  make  certain  appointments 
by  December  29,  1965;  the  appointments 
have  long  since  been  made,  and  the  section 
Is  of  historical  Interest  only.  The  language 
of  the  sections  to  be  deleted  follows: 

"[Sec.  13.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1966,  and  each  of  the  two  succeeding  years 
the  sum  of  $600,000  but  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  June  30,  1969,  and  each  subse- 
quent fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be  ap- 
propriated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law.  Such  svuns  shall  be  used 
to  enable  the  Commission  of  Education  to 
arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts  with 
Institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
operation  by  them  within  the  United  States 
of  short  term  or  reg^ular  session  Institutes 
for  advanced  study.  Including  study  In  the 
use  of  new  materials,  to  Improve  the  quali- 
fication of  Individuals  who  are  engaged  In 
or  preparing  to  engage  In  the  teaching  or 
supervising  or  training  of  teachers,  of  such 
subjects  are  will,  In  the  Judgment  of  tbe 
Commissioner,  after  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  of  tbe  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  strengthen  the  teaching  of 
the  humanities  and  the  arts  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

(b)  Each  Individual  who  attends  an  In- 
stitute operated  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part  shall  be  eligible  (after  application  there- 
for) to  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $76 
per  week  for  the  period  of  his  attendance  at 
such  inotltute,  and  each  such  Individual  with 
one  or  more  dependents  shall  receive  an  ad- 
ditional stipend  at  the  rate  of  $16  per  week 
for  each  such  dependent.] 

[Sec.  14.  The  President  Is  requested  to 
make  such  appointments  (Including  any 
nomination)  as  are  provided  for  In  this  Act 
within  ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.]" 

The  Bill  would  also  update  statutory  refer- 
ences in  Sections  7(c)(6),  10(a)(4)  and 
10(a)(5)  of  the  Act. 

Clause  (6)  of  subsection  7(c)  Is  repro- 
duced above  under  the  comments  on  Section 
4  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  language  of  clauses  (4)  and  (6)  of 
subsection  10(a)  follows: 

"(4)  to  utilize  from  time  to  time,  as  ap- 
propriate, experts  and  consultants.  Including 
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panels  of  experts,  who  may  be  employed  as 
authorized  by  [section  16  of  the  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946,  as  amended]  (5 
U.S.C.  (66(a)  1;  3109) 

(5)  to  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  personnel  and 
reimburse  them  for  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem,  as  authorized  by  law  (5  TJ3.C. 
[73b-3]S703)  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  without  compensation;" 

Exhibit  3 
S.  916 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That: 

SwmoN  1.  Section  2,  clause  (7)  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  a  period  after  "a  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Hxunanltles"  and 
striking  out  all  that  follows. 

Sec.  2.  Section  5,  subsections  (c) ,  (g) ,  and 
(J)  of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amended. 
Is  amended: 

(a)  by  amending  the  text  of  subsection 
(c)  to  read  as  followH — 

"(c)  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts.  Is  authorized 
to  establish  and  carry  out  a  program  of  con- 
tracts with,  or  grants-in-aid  to,  groups  or.  In 
appropriate  cases,  individuals  of  exceptional 
talent  engaged  In  or  concerned  with  the  arts, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  provide 
or  support  in  the  United  States. 

"(1)  projects  and  productions  which  have 
substantial  artistic  and  cultural  significance, 
giving  emphasis  to  American  creativity  and 
the  maintenance  and  encouragement  of  pro- 
fessional excellence; 

"(2)  projects  and  productions,  meeting 
professional  standards  or  standards  of  au- 
thenticity, irrespective  of  origin,  which  are 
of  significant  merit  and  which,  without  such 
assistance,  would  otherwise  be  unavailable  to 
our  citizens  In  many  areas  of  the  country; 

"(3)  projects  and  productiona  that  will  en- 
coiirage  and  assist  artists  and  enable  them 
to  achieve  wider  distribution  of  their  works, 
to  work  In  residence  at  an  educational  or 
cultural  institution,  or  to  achieve  standards 
of  professional  excellence; 

"(4)  workshops  that  will  encourage  and 
develop  the  appreciation  smd  enjoyment  of 
the  arts  by  oiir  citizens; 

"(6)  other  relevant  projects,  Including 
surveys,  research,  planning,  and  publications 
relating  to  the  purposes  of  this  section  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  44  UjS.C.  601." 

(b)  by  amending  the  text  of  subsection  (g) 
to  read  as  follows — 

"(g)  (1)  The  Chairman,  with  the  advice 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts,  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  carry  out  a  pro- 
gram of  grants-in-aid  to  assist  the  several 
States  In  supporting  existing  projects  and 
productions  which  meet  the  standards  enu- 
merated in  section  6(c)  of  this  Act,  and  in 
developing  projects  and  productions  in  the 
arts  in  such  a  manner  as  will  furnish  ade- 
quate programs,  facilities,  and  services  In  the 
arts  to  all  the  people  and  communities  in 
each  of  the  several  States. 

"(2)  In  order  to  receive  such  assistance  In 
any  fiscal  year,  a  State  shall  submit  an  ap- 
plication for  such  grants  by  such  time  as 
shall  be  specified  by  the  Chairman  and  ac- 
company such  application  with  a  plan  which 
the  Chairman  finds — 

"(A)  designates  or  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  agency  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  tbe  'State  agency') 
as  the  sole  agency  for  the  administration  of 
the  State  plan,  such  agency  to  Include  an  ad- 
visory group  which  (1)  shall  be  composed 
of  private  citizens  who  are  widely  recognized 
for  their  broad  knowledge  of,  or  expertise  in. 
or  for  their  profound  Interest  in,  the  arts: 
and  (2)  shall  advise  the  State  agency  on  the 


development  of  programs  and  projects,  and 
on  policy  matters  arising  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan,  Including  matters  re- 
lating to  procedures  for  review  of  {^plica- 
tions for  financial  assistance  under  the  State 
plan. 

"(B)  provides  that  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  subsection  will  be  expended 
solely  on  projects  and  productions  approved 
by  the  State  agency  which  carry  out  one  or 
more  of  the  objectives  of  subsection  (c) ; 

"(C)  provides  that  the  State  agency  wlU 
make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  Chairman 
may  from  time  to  time  require. 

"(3)  From  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  for  any 
fiscal  year,  not  less  than  $160,000  shall  be 
allotted  to  each  officially  designated  State 
agency.  That  part  of  such  sums  as  may  re- 
main after  such  allotment  shall  be  available 
to  the  States  or  regional  groups.  If  the 
sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  are  In- 
Bufllclent  to  satisfy  allotments  under  tbe 
first  sentence  of  this  paragraph,  such  sums 
shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  In  equal 
amounts. 

"(4)  The  amount  of  each  allotment  to  a 
State  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  available  to  each  State  which 
has  a  plan  approved  by  tha  Chairman  to 
pay  not  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  of  any  project  or  production  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1),  except  that  not 
more  than  30  per  centum  of  the  funds  al- 
lotted to  each  State  by  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Arts  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (g)  for  any  fiscal  year  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  State  agency,  be  available 
for  programs  in  that  fiscal  year  without 
regard  to  such  limitation  for  projects  or  pro- 
ductions which  otherwise  would  be  unavail- 
able to  residents  of  the  State. 

"(6)  Federal  funds  made  available  under 
this  section  are  Intended  to  provide  im- 
proved State  arts  programs,  and  should  not 
supplant  State,  local,  or  private  funds. 

"(6)  All  amounts  allotted  xmder  para- 
graph (3)  for  a  fiscal  year  which  are  not 
granted  to  a  State  during  such  year  shall 
be  available  at  tbe  end  of  such  year  to  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  section  5(c) ." 

(c)  by  amendmg  the  text  of  subsection  (j) 
to  read  as  follows — 

"(j)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  tbe  receipt 
of  any  grant  imder  this  section  that  tbe 
group  or  individual  of  exceptional  talent  or 
the  State  or  State  agency  receiving  such 
grant  furnish  adequate  assurances  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  all  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors on  construction  projects  assisted 
under  this  section  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  simi- 
lar construction  in  the  locality  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  In  this 
subsection  the  authority  and  functions  set 
forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14 
of  1950  (6  U.S.C.  913)  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276c) ." 

Sec.  3.  Section  6,  subsection  (f )  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows — 
•  "(f)  The  Council  shall  (1)  advise  the 
Chairman  virltb  respect  to  policies,  programs, 
and  procedures  for  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions, duties,  or  responsibilities  under  this 
Act,  and  (2)  review  applications  or,  when  It 
is  Impractical  to  review  Individual  applica- 
tions, projects  proposed  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  this  Act  and  make  recommenda- 
tions thereon  to  the  Chairman.  The  Chair- 
man shall  not  approve  or  disapprove  any  such 
application  or  project  for  funding  until  re- 


ceiving the  recommendation  of  the  Council 
on  such  application  or  project,  vmless  the 
Council  falls  to  make  a  recommendation 
thereon  within  a  reasonable  time.  In  the  case 
of  an  application  Involving  $26,000  or  less,  tbe 
Chairman  may  approve  or  disapprove  such 
request  if  such  action  Is  taken  pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  a  delegation  of  authority  from 
the  Council  to  the  Chairman,  and  provided 
that  each  such  action  by  the  Chairman 
shall  be  reviewed  by  the  Council." 

Sec.  4.  Section  7,  subsection  (c)  of  tbe 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  la 
amended  as  follows — 

(a)  The  Initial  paragraph  Is  amended  by 
deleting  the  words  "the  Federal  CJoimcU  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  and"; 

(b)  Clause  (2)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  "any  loans  made  by  the 
Endowment  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;" 

(c)  Clause  (6)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows — 

"(6)  support  the  publication  of  scholarly 
works  in  the  humanities  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  44  U.S.C.  601." 

Ssc.  6.  Section  8,  subsection  (f)  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$10,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$25,000". 

Sec.  6.  Section  9,  subsection  (b)  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1966,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  the  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  tbe  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Director 
of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  the  Commissioner,  Pub- 
lic Buildings  Service,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, a  member  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  a  member  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  the  Chairman  of  tbe 
Council  from  cmiong  the  members.  The  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  to  change  the  member- 
ship of  tbe  Council  from  time  to  time  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  meet  changes  In  Federal 
programs  or  executive  branch  organization." 

Sec.  7.  Section  10,  subsection  (a)  of  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Clause  (2)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
between  the  word  "gift"  and  the  following 
semicolon  the  words  "except  that  a  Chair- 
man may  receive  a  gift  without  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Council  to  provide  sup- 
port for  any  application  or  project  which  can 
be  approved  without  Council  recommenda- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  sections  6(f) 
and  8(f)  of  this  Act,  and  may  receive  a  gift 
of  $25,000  or  less  without  Council  recom- 
mendation in  the  event  the  Council  falls  to 
provide  such  recommendation  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time". 

(b)  Clavise  (4)  is  amended  by  deleting 
tbe  words  "section  15  of  tbe  Administra- 
tive Expenses  Act  of  1946.  as  amended"  and 
by  substituting  3109"  for  "65a". 

(c)  Clause  (5)  is  amended  bv  substituting 
"5703"  for    •73b-2". 

Sec.  8.  Section  11,  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  11.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  such  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  sections  5(c)  and  5ig)  of  this 
Act    for   each    of    the    fiscal    years    ending 
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JJne  30,   1974,  June  30,   1975.  and  June  30, 
isre.  In  addition,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 

be  appropriated  to  the  National  Endow- 
mfent  for  the  Humanities  such  sums  as  the 
C(  ngress  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out 
tte  purposes  of  section  7(c),  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1974.  June  30, 
19  75,  and  June  30,  1976.  Sums  appropriated 
UJider  the  authority  of  this  subsection  shall 
re  sain  available  until  expended.  For  each 
subsequent  fiscal  year  such  sums  may  be 
afproprlated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
ai  thorlze  by  law  to  carry  out  the  provisions 

this  subsection. 

'(b)    In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 

subsection  (a),  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  each  Endowment  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  of  amounts  received  by 
tlat  Endowment  under  section  10(a)(2)  of 
tt  Is  Act." 

Sec.  9.  Sections  13  and  14  of  the  National 
P(  undatlon  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
A<  t  of  1965,  as  amended,  are  hereby  repealed. 
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By  Mr.  ERVTN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pearson,  and  Mr.  Jackson  i  : 

S.  917.  A  bill  to  protect  the  people's 
rl  jht  to  know  by  regulating  the  testi- 
m  jny  of  newsmen.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
m  Ittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Pearson.  A*r.  Jackson,  and  my- 
sel,  I  am  introducing  today  for  appro- 
pi  late  reference  a  bill  to  protect  the  peo- 
p]  s's  right  to  know  by  regulating  the  tes- 
ti  nony  of  newsmen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
s€  fit  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  at 
tt:  is  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
fodows: 

S.  917 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rt  presentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
Ai  lerica  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1.  Within  the  purview  of  this  stat- 
ute, a  newsman  Is  any  person  who  Is  regM- 
la  ly  engaged  In  the  occupation  of  collecting 
Information  or  making  pictures  for  dlsseml- 
ni  tlon  to  the  public  by  means  of  a  news- 
pf  per,  a  magazine,  or  a  radio  or  television 
bi  oadcast. 

3ec.  2.  No  newsmian  shall  be  compelled  to 
te  rtlfy  as  a  witness  In  any  criminal  action, 
cr  mlnal  proceeding,  or  criminal  investlga- 
tl(  >n  before  a  co\irt  of  the  United  States  or  a 
gr  md  Jury  acting  under  Its  authority  con- 
ce  -nlng  any  information  collected  by  him  or 
ai  y  picture  or  negative  made  by  him  In  the 
ex  srclse  of  his  occupation,  unless  it  afflnna- 
tU  ely  appears  that  he  has  thereby  acquired 
aciual  personal  knowledge  which  tends  to 
pr)ve  or  disprove  the  commission  of  the 
cr  me  charged  or  being  investigated.  As  used 
In  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  "actual 
knowledge"  includes,  but  is  not  Um- 
to,  a  voluntary  admission  or  confession 

guilt  made  to  the  newsman  by  any  person 
respect  to  the  crime  alleged  or  being  In- 
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3ec.  3.  Whenever  he  Is  subpoenaed  to  testi- 
fy as  a  witness  In  any  criminal  action,  crlml- 
na  I  proceeding,  or  criminal  Investigation  be- 
f  o  'e  a  court  of  the  United  States  or  a  grand 
Ju  7  acting  under  Its  authority,  a  newsman 
mi  .y  appear  in  obedience  to  the  subpoena 
as  d  invoke  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this 
Bti  tute  by  Interposing  an  oral  objection  to 
tei  tlfylng  at  the  time  he  Is  actually  called 
Uf  on  to  testify.  Instead  of  doing  so,  however, 
th  i  newsman  may  forthwith  move  before  the 
]u  Ige  of  the  court  to  quash  the  subpoena, 
an  i  the  judge  shall  thereupon  hear  the  mo- 
tl(  n  in  camera,  and  enter  an  order  quashing 
th  i  subpoena  unless  the  party  seeking  the 
tet  tlmony  of  the  newsman  affirmatively  shows 
th  kt  the  newsman  Is  compellable  to  testify 
ur  der  the  provision  of  section  2  of  this 
Bti  tute. 


Sec.  4.  Within  the  purview  of  this  statute, 
the  term  "documentary  evidence"  means  any 
memorandum,  note,  picture,  negative,  re- 
cording, tape,  or  other  record  made  by  a 
newsman  In  the  exercise  of  his  occupation. 

Sec.  5.  Neither  a  newsman  nor  any  other 
person  having  the  custody  or  control  of  the 
same  shall  be  compelled  by  a  subpoena  duces 
tecum  or  order  to  produce  In  any  criminal 
action,  criminal  proceeding,  or  criminal  In- 
vestigation before  any  court  of  the  United 
States  or  any  grand  Jury  acting  under  Its  au- 
thority any  documentary  evidence,  unless 
such  documentary  evidence  tends  to  corrob- 
orate or  contradict  testimony  actually  given 
by  the  newsman  pursuant  to  the  provision  of 
section  2  of  this  statute. 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  he  Is  ordered  by  sub- 
poena duces  tecum,  or  order  to  produce  any 
documentary  evidence  In  any  criminal  ac- 
tion, criminal  proceeding,  or  criminal  In- 
vestigation before  any  court  of  the  United 
States  or  any  grand  Jury  acting  under  Its 
authority,  a  newsman  or  any  other  person 
having  custody  or  control  of  such  documen- 
tary evidence  may  appear  at  the  time  desig- 
nated In  the  subpoena  or  order,  and  Invoke 
the  provisions  of  section  5  of  this  statute  by 
orally  objecting  to  the  production  of  such 
documentary  evidence.  Instead  of  so  doing, 
however,  the  newsman  or  the  other  person 
having  the  custody  or  control  of  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  may  move  to  quash  the 
subpoena  duces  tecum  or  nullify  the  order 
before  a  Judge  of  the  court;  and  the  Judge 
shall  thereupon  proceed  to  hear  such  motion 
in  camera  and  enter  an  order  quashing  the 
subpoena  duces  tecum  or  nullifying  the  order 
unless  the  party  seeking  the  production 
of  the  documentary  evidence  affirmatively 
shows  that  the  documentary  evidence  Is 
relevant  to  either  of  the  purposes  specified 
in  section  5  of  this  statute. 

Sec.  7.  This  statute  shall  become  effective 
upon  ratification. 


By  Mr.  GURNEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, and  Mr.  Eastland)  : 

S.  918.  A  bill  to  require  the  imposition 
of  a  life  sentence  in  connection  with  the 
unlawful  distribution  of  certain  narcotic 
drugs.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  which  will  provide  an 
effective  method  for  dealing  with  one  of 
this  Nation's  most  serious  problems — 
drug  abuse.  Joining  me  in  sponsoring  this 
proposal  are  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senator  Bible,  Pastore,  Thurmond,  and 
Eastland. 

In  his  message  to  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  on  January  3,  1973,  Gov. 
Nelson  Rockefeller  addressed  this  prob- 
lem of  drug  abuse: 

Frankly,  all  the  laws  we  now  have  on  the 
books  won't  work  to  deter  the  pusher  of 
drugs. 

The  police  are  frustrated  by  suspended  sen- 
tences and  plea  bargaining  In  the  courts  for 
those  they  have  arrested  and  therefore  are 
discouraged  from  effectively  enforcing  the 
law. 

The  prosecutors  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
backlog  of  cases  and  settle  for  pleas  of 
guilty  on  reduced  charges — rather  than  press 
for  a  conviction  on  more  serious  charges  that 
would  have  a  real  deterrent  effect — because 
the  latter  would  result  In  long  drawn-out 
jury  trials. 

And  the  judges,  weighed  down  by  calendars 
running  months  and  years  behind,  hand  out 
suspended  sentences  or  go  along  with  pleas 
of  guilty  to  minor  offenses  that  result  In 
sentences  of  only  six  months  to  a  year. 

We  have  this  choice: 

Either  we  can  go  on  as  we  have  been,  with 
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little  real  hope  of  changing  the  present 
trend; 

Or  we  must  take  those  stern  measures 
that,  I  have  become  convinced,  common  sense 
demands. 

We  must  create  an  effective  deterrent  to 
the  pushing  of  the  broad  spectrum  of  hard 
drugs. 

In  my  opinion,  society  has  no  alternatives. 

In  connection  with  this  message.  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  offered  a  strong  anti- 
drug abuse  proposal,  and  it  is  this  pro- 
posal upon  which  I  have  based  by  own 
bill  to  deal  with  this  problem  at  the  na- 
tional level. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  controlled 
substances  act  to  provide  increased 
crimin:  1  penalties  for  the  distribution  of 
"hard  drugs"  and  increased  penalties  for 
the  commission  of  crimes  of  violence 
while  under  the  influence  of  such  drugs. 

Specifically,  the  bill  sets  the  penalty 
for  distribution  of  hard  drugs  at  life 
imprisonment  for  persons  aged  16  or 
over.  For  these  19  or  over,  this  sentence 
cannot  be  suspended  or  probated.  Those 
16  through  18  would  be  eligible  for  parole 
after  serving  15  years  of  their  life  sen- 
tence. No  plsa  of  guilty  to  a  lesser  crime 
can  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  prosecution 
for  the  indicted  crime. 

Also,  the  bill  makes  it  unlawful  to  com- 
mit a  major,  violent  Federal  crime  after 
knowingly  and  unlawfully  taking  "hard 
drugs."  For  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
"hard  drugs"  are  those  narcotics  listed 
under  schedules  I  and  II  of  the  con- 
trolled substances  act,  which  excludes 
such  substances  as  marihuana  and  am- 
phetamines. The  violent  crimes  referred 
to  are  arson,  murder,  manslaughter,  rape, 
kidnapping,  serious  robberies  and  bur- 
glaries, and  air  piracy. 

The  bill  also  provides  specific  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  in  ascertaining  the 
involvement  of  drugs  in  commission  of 
a  violent  crime.  A  person  arrested  within 
48  hours  of  commission  of  a  listed  crime 
must  undergo  appropriate  testing  at  a 
designated  medical  facility  if  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  person  had  a 
narcotic  drug  in  his  body  when  the  crime 
was  committed. 

There  Is  no  doubt  on  the  part  of  any- 
one here  in  this  Chamber,  I  am  sure, 
about  the  serious  nature  of  our  drug 
abuse  problems.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
most  Americans  are  generally  aware  of 
the  drug  problem,  I  think  a  good  many 
people  would  be  shocked  to  know  the 
extent  of  drug  abuse,  and  the  tragic  toll 
it  takes  each  year. 

For  example,  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs, 
meeting  in  Geneva,  January  22  to  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1973,  stated  that  in  1973  over 
500,000  Americans  are  estimated  to  be 
addicted  to  heroin — more  than  double 
any  figure  of  this  nature  ever  reported 
before.  This  same  source  estimates  the 
cost  of  this  addiction  at  thousands  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Put  into  a  local  per- 
spective, it  is  estimated  that  in  one  Flor- 
ida coimty — Dade  County — hard  core 
drug  addiction  may  nm  as  high  as  one 
out  of  every  137  residents. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  ease  and 
nonchalance  with  which  our  young 
people  are  obtaining  and  using  drugs. 
The  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
conducted  extensive  hearings  last  year, 
in  six  major  cities,  on  the  problem  of 
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drugs  in  our  schools.  One  of  those 
cities  was  Miami,  Fla.  According  to  my 
colleague  from  Florida,  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper,  who  chairs  this  select 
committee  on  crime : 

The  drug  abuse  situation  has  already  as- 
sumed deadly  proportions  In  the  Miami  area. 
Over  the  last  5  years,  more  than  450  people 
have  died  of  drug  overdose  or  drug-related 
causes.  In  that  period  more  than  70  teen- 
agers have  died  as  a  result  of  drug  abuse. 
In  the  last  2  years  school-age  children's  drug 
deaths  have  more  than  doubled — Increasing 
more  than  200  percent. 

A  recent  New  York  Times  article  quotes 
testimony  before  the  Joint  Legislative 
Committee  on  Crime  in  New  York  to  the 
effect  that  some  375  board  of  education 
employees  and  more  than  100  teachers 
have  been  arrested  in  the  last  6V2  years 
for  possession  or  sale  of  drugs. 

A  survey  for  the  National  Commission 
on  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse  places  the 
number  of  young  people  who  have  tried 
heroin  at  IVa  million  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  18,  and  700,000  over  18.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  our  schools  are  becom- 
ing merchandise  marts  for  drug  sales? 

Equally  sobering  to  the  number  of  drug 


abusers  are  the  tremendous  costs  this 
places  on  society.  The  addict  himself 
spends  an  average  of  $50  per  day  to  sup- 
port a  habit.  This  works  out  to  an  an- 
nual cost  of  $18,250  per  addict.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  average  annual 
earnings  in  this  country  in  1971  were  $8,- 
061,  it  is  obvious  that  a  good  deal  of 
"outside  funding"  is  needed  to  pay  for 
drugs. 

Based  on  addiction  rates  and  drug 
costs,  the  total  aimual  expenditure  for 
drugs  in  this  country  mounts  to  a  whop- 
ping $10  billion.  That  is  a  rate  of  $25 
million  per  day.  And  this  is  where  the 
"social"  cost  comes  in. 

Much  if  not  most  heroin  financing 
comes  from  illegal  activity  of  ofte  sort 
or  another,  ranging  from  petty  larceny 
and  shoplifting  to  armed  robbery  and 
murder.  Some  estimates  suggest  that  in 
New  York  City  alone,  between  $2  billion 
and  $5  billion  worth  of  property  is  stolen 
annually  to  support  the  heroin  traffic. 
Nationally,  the  estimate  runs  as  high  as 
$8  billion. 

And  then  there  is  also  the  direct  tax- 
payers' cost.  The  estimated  obligations 
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summary  for  Federal  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams is  placed  at  $532.3  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1972,  $783.6  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  and  $784.7  million  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  These  Federal  funds — pro- 
vided by  the  taxpaying  public — have  in- 
creased nearly  11  times  over  the  1969 
expenditure. 

These  figures  represent  the  financial 
costs  of  drug  abuse — the  money  spent 
on  drugs  and  the  cost  of  drug-related 
crimes.  Unfortunately,  there  is  also  a 
tragic  human  cost  involved — a  cost  which 
cannot  be  defined  in  any  currency.  We 
simply  cannot  measure  the  destroyed 
lives  and  laersonal  tragedies  suffered  by 
the  addict,  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
his  fellow  workers.  Nor  can  we  ignore 
the  fear  and  frustration  of  communities 
threatened  by  crime  and  corruption  be- 
cause of  drugs. 

The  physical  effects  of  drug  abuse  are 
demonstrated  in  a  table  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


CHART  LISTING  DRUGS.  MEDICAL  USES,  SYMPTOMS  PRODUCED  AND  THEIR  DEPENDENCE  POTENTIALS 
[Quection  markt  Indiut*  conflict  of  opinion] 


Physical 

Mental 

Duration 

depend- 

depend- 

Organic 

Slang 

Chemical  or 

Classifi- 

Medical 

How 

Usual 

ot 

Effects 

Long-term 

ence 

ence 

damage 

Name 

name 

trade  name 

Source 

cation 

use 

taken 

Dose 

effect 

sought 

symptoms 

potential 

potential 

potential 

Heroin 

.  H.,  horse, 
scat,  lunk, 
smack, 
scag,  stuff, 
harry. 

Oiacetyl- 
morphine. 

Semi-syn- 
thetic (from 
morphine). 

Narcotic... 

.  Pain  relief... 

Injected  or 
sniffed. 

Varies 

.  4  hours.. 

Euphoria, 
prevent 
withdrawal 
discomfort. 

Addiction, 
constipa- 
tion, loss 
of  appetite. 

Yes 

Yes 

No. 

Morphine 

White  stuff. 
M. 

Morphine 
sulphate. 

Natural 
(from 
opium). 

...do 

do 

Swallowed 
or  in- 
lected. 

15  milli- 
grams. 

6  hours  . 

do 

do 

Yes 

Yes 

No. 

Codeine 

Schoolboy. . . 

Methylmor- 

phine. 

Natural  (from 
opium), 
semisyn- 
thetic (from 
morphine). 

Synthetic 

...do 

Ease  pain 
and 
coughing. 

Swallowed.. 

30  milli- 
grams. 

4  hours.. 

do 

do 

Yes 

.  Yes 

No. 

Methadone 

Dolly 

Dolophine 

...do 

Pain  relief 

Swallowed 

10  milli- 

4-6 

Prevent 

do 

Yes 

Yes..  .. 

No. 

amidone. 

or  in- 
jected. 

grams. 

hours. 

withdrawal 
discomfort. 

Cocaine 

Corrine.gold 

Methylester 

Natural  (from 

Stimulant, 

Local 

Sniffed, 

Varies 

.  Varies. 

Excitation. 

Depression.    . 

No 

Yes 

Yes?. 

dust, coke, 

of  benzoyi- 

coca,  not 

local 

anesthesia. 

injected 

short 

talkative- 

convul- 

bernice, 

ecgonine. 

cacao). 

anes- 

or swal- 

ness. 

sions. 

flake,  star 

thesia. 

lowed. 

dust,  snow. 

Marihuana 

Pot,  grass. 

Cannabis 

Natural 

Relaxant, 

None  m 

Smoked, 

1-2  ciga- 

4  hours.. 

Relaxation. 

7 

No 

¥«s7 

No. 

hashish, 

sativa. 

euphori- 

United 

swallowec 

,  rettes. 

increased 

tea,  gage. 

ant,  in 

States. 

or 

euphoria, 

reefers. 

high 

doses 

halluci- 

sniffed. 

percep- 
tions, 
sociability. 

Barbiturates 

Barbs,  blue 

Phenoharbital 

Synthetic 

Sedative- 

Sedation, 

Swallowed 

50-100 

4  hours.. 

Anxiety 

Addiction  w 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes. 

devils. 

nembutal. 

hypnotic 

relieve  high 

or 

milli- 

reduction. 

severe 

candy. 

Seconal, 

blood 

injected. 

grams. 

Euphoria. 

withdrawal 

yellow 

amytal. 

pressure. 

symptoms. 

jackets. 

epilepsy. 

possible 

phennies, 

hyperthy- 

convulsions. 

peanuts, 
blue 

roidism. 

toxic 

psychosis. 

heavens. 

Amphetamines.. 

Bennies, 

Benzedrine. 

do 

Sympatho- 

Relieve mild 

...do 

2.5-5  milli- 

4 hours.. 

Alertness. 

Loss  of  appe- 

No?,  ... 

Yes 

Yes?. 

dexies. 

dexedrine, 

mimetic. 

depression. 

grams. 

activeness. 

tite,  delu- 

speed. 

desoxyn. 

control 

sions, 

wake-ups, 

metham- 

appetite 

hallucina- 

lid propers. 

phetamine. 

and 

tions,  toxic 

hearts,  pep 
pills. 
Acid,  sugar, 

methedrine. 

narcolepsy. 

psychosis 

LSD 

d-lyserg<c 

Semi-syn- 

Hallucino- 

Experimental 

Swallowed.. 

100-500 

10  hours. 

Insightful 

May  intensify 

No 

No? 

No?. 

bigD, 

acid  di- 

thetic 

gen. 

study  of 

micro- 

experi- 

existing 

cubes. 

ethylamide. 

(from 

mental 

grams. 

ences. 

psychosis. 

trips. 

ergot  alka- 
loids). 

function, 
alcoholism. 

exhilara- 
tion. 

distortion 
of  senses. 

panic  re- 
actions. 

DMT. 

AMT,  busi- 
nessman's 
high. 

Dimethyl- 
triptamine. 

Synthetic 

...do 

None 

Injected 

1-3  milli- 
grams. 

Less 

than  1 
hour. 

do 

7 

No 

No7.... 

No?. 

Mescaline 

Mesc 

3,4.5-trimeth- 
oxyphen- 
ethylamine. 

3  (2-dimethyl- 

Natural 
(from 
peyote). 

...do 

do.. 

Swallowed.. 

350  micro- 
grams. 

12  hours. 

do    .... 

? 

No 

No?.... 

No7. 

Psilocybin 

Natural 

...do 

do 

....do 

25  milli- 

6-8 

do 

.  7 

No 

.  No? 

No.? 

amino) 

(from 

grams. 

hours. 

ethylin-. 

psilocybe). 

dol-4-oldi- 

hydrocen 
phosphate. 

Source:  Guidelines  for  drug  abuse  prevention  education.  BNDD. 
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February  20,  197S 


.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  grav- 

of  this  problem  has  elicited  numer- 

responses.  At  local  and  State  levels, 

organizations — both   public   and 

undertaken  extensive  drug 

edubation  and  rehabilitation  programs. 

Jie  Federal  level,  Congress  and  the 

istration  hSve  set  up  a  number  of 

to  deal  with  drug  abuse, 
example,  just  over  a  year  ago, 
snt  Nixon  established  the  Office  of 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement  in  the  De- 
of  Justice.  This  office  serves 
in  information  processing  agent  to 
St  law  enforcement  agencies  in  track- 
drug  pushers.  In  September  of  1971, 
Cabinet  Committee  on  International 
Naqcotlcs  Control  was  established  for  the 
of  attacking  the  international 
g  of  Illegal  drugs, 
have  created  the  Special  Action 
for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  and  we 
expanded  drug  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation programs  in  the  Department 
Ifef  ense  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
to  assist  our  veterans  in  combating 
dependence.  Congress  enacted  the 
jrehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
Control  Act  of  1970,  and  the  national 
education  training  program. 
;  the  interagency  level,  we  have  the 
"  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Coordi- 
Commlttee,   and  a   number  of 
White  House  conferences  on  drug  abuse 
been  conducted. 

far  as  information  dissemination  is 
concerned,  we  have  set  up  a  national 
clearinghouse  for  drug  abuse  informa- 
The  Federal  Government  has  dls- 
trlblited  nearly  26  million  pieces  of  drug 
education  information,  in  addition  to  set- 
up a  special  hotline  nxunber  for 
tele|>hone  responses.  Just  recently  I  re- 
quei  ted  a  general  sample  of  available 
infc  rmation  on  dnig  abuse  from  just  two 
of  t  le  several  agencies  dealing  with  this 
prol  lem.  The  resiilt  was  a  stack  of  bul- 
lettis,  pamphlets,  and  booklets  nearly 
2fefethigh. 

is  only  not  sensible,  but  imperative. 

our  drug  abuse  programs  be  a  com- 

pre|enslve,  balanced  effort  to  educate 

who  have  not  become  hard  drug 

;,  to  rehabilitate  those  who  have  suf- 

from  drug  abuse,  and  to  prevent 

who  deal  in  Illegal  drug  trafficking 

froi^  furthering  this  menace. 

s  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  in  spite 

iieasiu"«s  I  mentioned  above — and  I 

think  these  are  commendable  attempts 

>  drug  abuse — we  have  yet  to  stem 

low  of  Illicit  drugs. 

United  States  consumes  between 
und  10  tons  of  heroin  annually — that 
roughly  65  to  100  tons  of  crude  opium, 
look  at  reports  from  agencies 
chaiged  with  anti-drug  abuse  operations 
illustrate  the  dimensions  of  this  task, 
example,  a  summary  of  the  1972 
by  the  Justice  Department  Nar- 
cotic Bureau  shows  a  49-percent  In- 
to Federal  arrests, 
total  street  value  of  aU  illicit  drugs 
remt)ved  by  the  Bureau  is  $1,720  million. 
Bureau  seized  29  laboratories  with 
prbductlon  capauiity  of  millions  of  dos- 
imlts.  They  also  seized  $4,425,000  in 
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Its  foreign  operations  It  opened  12 
offices  for  a  total  of  44.  assisted  to 


establlshtog  task  forces  In  Germany, 
Italy,  Thailand,  and  Laos,  was  tovolved 
to  action  plans  to  57  host  coimtries,  and 
conducted  tratotog  courses  to  21  coun- 
tries. 

In  Its  domestic  assistance  program  on 
a  State  and  local  level,  the  Bureau 
tratoed  3,636  police  officers  and  estab- 
lished prevention  programs  to  132  com- 
munities. 

The  Director's  smnmary  of  1971  for  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  reports  the  follow- 
tog  statistics: 

Special  agents  of  the  bureau  removed  t920 
million  worth  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs  from  the  worldwide  UUclt  market. 

A  record  equivalent  3,784  pounds  of  heroin 
was  seized  with  a  street  value  In  the  United 
States  of  9740  million. 

Selztires  of  dangerous  drugs  soared  2,164 
percent.  Hashish  seizures  Jumped  344  per- 
cent. Marijuana  seizures  registered  a  200  per- 
cent Increase.  Cocaine  seizures  were  up  82 
percent. 

An  additional  1,109  pounds  of  heroin  seized 
at  the  ports  and  harbors  was  reported  to  the 
Narcotics  Bureau  by  U.S.  Customs.  The  Illicit 
street  value  was  placed  at  $2.7  million. 

Domestic  arrests  roae  by  98  percent  In  1971 ; 
cooperative  arrests  with  state  and  local  au- 
thorities rose  71  percent,  and  foreign  co- 
operative arrests  rose  110  percent. 

The  Treasury  Department's  Bureau  of 
Customs  registered  a  record  number  of 
drug  seizures  and  arrests  in  1972.  Drug 
seiziires  totaled  18,107  for  the  year,  a  69- 
percent  tocrease.  Arrests  for  drug  and 
narcotic  violations  rose  by  16  percent. 
The  estimated  street  sale  value  of  all 
Customs  confiscated  drugs  to  1972  was 
almost  $400  million. 

In  the  United  States,  seizures  of 
heroto  durtog  1972  amounted  to  470 
kilos;  seizures  of  cocatoe  totaled  415 
kilos;  and  seizures  of  dangerous  drugs — 
by  gross  weight  of  stimulants,  depres- 
sants, and  halluctoogens — amoimted  to 
5,191  kilos. 

The  retail  street  price  of  these  drugs 
varies  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  per  kilo- 
gram. 

Enirlng  this  past  year  U.S.  authorities 
made  one  seizure  totaling  174  kilos,  the 
largest  heroto  seizure  to  the  U.S.  to  date. 

The  retail  value  of  this  seizure  alone, 
accordtog  to  the  above  figures,  was  as 
highas$l%  billion. 

The  FBI  annual  report  on  crime  to 
the  United  States,  issued  in  August,  lists 
an  11 -percent  nationwide  increase  over 
the  year  before  on  arrests  for  narcotic 
drug  law  violations.  Prom  1966  to  1971, 
arrests  increased  469  percent. 

For  those  arrested  on  narcotics  viola- 
tions in  1971.  the  FBI  report  listed  63 
percent  of  them  as  repeaters.  The  num- 
ber of  arrests  for  the  year  is  placed 
close  to  500,000  by  the  FBI  figures.  They 
showed  an  increase  of  over  3,000  percent 
for  violators  under  18  years  of  age  from 
1960  to  1971,  and  a  764-percent  tocrease 
from  1966  to  1971.  For  those  over  18,  the 
increases  were,  respectively,  431  percent 
and  419  percent.  Increases  were  to  the 
cities,  suburban,  and  rural  areas. 

Unfortunately,  current  laws  have  not 
stopped  the  spread  of  drugs  into  the 
hands  of  more  users.  Year  after  year,  to 
spite  of  the  tocrease  to  time,  money,  en- 
ergy, talent,  and  laws  applied  to  its  solu- 
tion, the  trend  conttoues  to  worsen.  The 


weakness  of  this  effort  to  brtog  the  drug 
problem  imder  control  is  the  fact  that 
so  many  violators  are  freed  after  ap- 
prehension or  arrest  to  commit  more 
violations.  Accordtog  to  a  report  on  post- 
arrest  drug  trafflcktog  issued  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs: 
Shortly  after  Its  creation  in  1968,  the 
bureau  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
launched  a  new  strategic  enforcement  con- 
cept which  sought  to  Identify  "drug  traf- 
ficking organizations"  and  Immobilize  them 
through  systematic  Investigation.  Notable 
successes  have  been  achieved;  however,  It 
was  soon  learned  that  the  almost  immediate 
release  of  the  arrested  Individuals  on  bond 
made  possible  the  organization's  continued 
functioning.  Moreover,  since  such  Investiga- 
tions Involve  great  expenditure  of  agent  man- 
power and  resources.  It  Is  extremely  difficult 
to  again  arrest  the  Individuals;  and  they  are, 
therefore,  able  to  resume  their  Illicit  opera- 
tion. Even  though  they  are  subsequently 
convicted,  the  organization  may  not  be  dis- 
rupted since  the  time  of  their  departure  for 
prison  wiU  vary  and  ample  opportunity  will 
exist  to  Incorporate  new  criminal  associates 
In  their  place.  Finally,  It  was  suspected  that 
a  substantial  number  of  major  violators 
often  sought  to  prolong  the  period  beween 
arrest  and  conviction  through  legal  delays 
or  by  fleeing  the  Jurisdiction  to  continue 
their  activity. 

This  same  report  shows  that  71  per- 
cent of  those  arrested  for  drug  trafflck- 
tog were  at  large  for  3  months  to  a  year 
or  more;  and  nearly  65  percent  were  re- 
peaters. As  a  matter  of  fact,  20  percent 
had  prior  drug  convictions.  And  65  per- 
cent were  dealing  to  multiple  ounce 
quantities  or  above. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  improvement 
to  dealtog  with  this  serious  problem,  but 
until  this  specific  weakness  is  dealt  with 
to  an  effective  way,  it  will  not  be  brought 
luider  control.  What  must  be  remem- 
bered is  that  the  drug  criminal  Is  not 
the  same  as  other  law  violators. 

Whereas  a  robber,  or  an  embezzler,  or 
even  an  accused  murderer  might  be 
freed  on  bail  under  the  pretension  that 
his  arrest  will  deter  him  from  repeating 
the  crime,  the  drug  dealer  operates  in 
another  sphere  of  criminal  activity.  His 
crime  Is  conttouous:  From  hour  to  hour, 
day  to  day,  and  month  to  month.  He  Is 
to  the  constant  steady  business  of  crime. 
Frequently  he  Is  himself  addicted  as  well, 
and  his  sense  of  judgment  by  conse- 
quence may  not  be  of  the  best.  Like  a 
dangerous  animal,  he  is  a  menace  if  he 
remains  at  large. 

One  example  from  the  BNDD  report  is 
indicative  of  this  situation : 

On  June  28,  1971,  Albert  Bennett  was  ar- 
rested In  Oary,  Indiana,  after  the  execution 
of  a  search  warrant  resulted  in  the  seizure 
of  several  ounces  of  100%  pure  heroin, 
916,000  in  cash,  and  several  weapons.  The 
search  warrant  was  obtained  as  a  result  of 
previous  undercover  purchases  from  mem- 
bers of  Bennett's  gang.  Bond  was  originally 
set  at  $100,000,  but  was  subsequently  reduced 
to  $25,000  which  was  posted  several  days 
later.  BNDD  continued  to  receive  information 
that  Bennett  was  selling  multi-ounce  quan- 
tities of  heroin  In  the  Oary  area.  On  August 
15,  1971,  Bennett  was  arrested  by  U.S.  Mar- 
shals in  New  York  City  while  attempting  to 
board  a  plane  for  Chicago  in  possession  of 
approximately  one  pound  of  heroin.  Bennett 
and  a  companion  subdued  the  marshal,  took 
his  service  revolver  and  theatented  hla  life. 
The  subjects  fled  with  the  heroin  but  were 
apprehended  a  short  time  later.  He  was  then 
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charged  with  assault  on  a  Federal  ofllcer.  But 
on  August  19,  posted  bond  of  $10,000  and 
continued  to  engage  in  the  heroin  traffic, 
until  his  conviction.  A  Federal  search  war- 
rant was  executed  at  Ms  residence  and  178 
grams  of  heroin,  8  loaded  weapons  and  $11,- 
000  In  cash  were  seized. 

The  Controlled  Substances  Act,  passed 
by  Congress  to  1970.  updated  all  previous 
drug  control  laws.  Although  it  has 
greatly  improved  the  situation,  there  are 
two  areas  of  criticism:  Postarrest  vio- 
lations and  sentenctog.  These  two  criti- 
cisms can  be  regarded  as  the  missing 
Unks  which  will  really  make  a  difference 
to  our  drug  control  program,  and  it  is 
these  same  two  criticisms  which  would 
be  answered  by  the  bill  I  am  offering 
today. 

The  effect  of  a  mandatory  life  sentence 
will  be  twofold: 

First,  we  will  finally  be  able  to  get 
these  pushers  and  violent  crimtoals  off 
the  street — for  good.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  recidivism  among  drug  offenders 
is  extremely  high,  and  I  am  convtoced 
that  the  ease  with  which  these  people 
avoid  sentencing  and  conttoue  their 
crimtoal  habits  is  the  major  flaw  to  our 
present  drug  control  efforts. 

Second,  I  think  this  will  provide  an 
effective  deterrent  to  would-be  pushers 
and  criminals.  The  knowledge  that 
"beating  the  rap"  Is  relatively  easy  is 
certainly  no  tocentive  to  curbing  Melt 
drug  trafficking. 

In  readtog  through  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Crime's  drug  hearings,  I  came 
across  a  most  disturbtog  statement  by 
one  witness  who  stated  that: 

Where  once  we  vehemently  condemned  the 
pusher,  dealer,  supplier  and  financier,  we 
now  must  pause — before  the  law  severely 
condemns  them,  because  now  the  pusher, 
dealer,  supplier  and  financier  may  either  be 
In  school,  a  teenage  drop-out,  a  member  of 
the  college  Intellectual  conununlty  at  the 
post-graduate  level,  or,  most  alarmingly, 
among  the  young  professional  set. 

Amaztog — particularly  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  witness,  the  Honorable 
Alfonso  C.  Sepe,  is  a  judge  of  the  crimi- 
nal court  to  Dade  County,  Fla.  The  judge 
goes  on  to  infer  that  the  justice  system 
is  torn  between  vigorous  pimishment  to 
deter  pushers  and  rehabilitation  when 
often  such  an  todividual  is  really  the 
fellow  next  door  or  the  clean-cut  high 
school  or  college  graduate,  the  Ph.  D.,  or 
master  of  arts  student,  or  even  the  yoimg 
lawyer,  accountant,  or  doctor. 

Are  we  to  tofer  then,  that  if  all  drug 
pushers  were  truck  drivers,  or  night 
watchmen,  or  poor,  or  imeducated,  the 
justice  system  would  have  no  hesdstation 
about  "vigorous  punishment" —  but  that 
because  this  crimtoal  activity  involves 
members  of  certato  social  or  economic 
status,  we  should  hesitate  to  demand 
strict  penalties?  I  hope  not,  because  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  a  potential  de- 
fendant lived  next  door  to  me,  or  wore  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  or  carried  a  stetho- 
scope, he  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  full- 
est extent  of  the  law.  The  fact  that 
well  respected  people  should  take  advan- 
tage of  their  positions  to  corrupt  people 
with  these  insidious  hard  drugs  makes 
their  crime  all  the  more  despicable. 

Most  Americans,  I  am  convtoced,  agree 


on  that.  In  fact,  a  recent  nationwide  Gal- 
lup poll  states  that  67  percent  of  those 
toterviewed  favor  mandatory  life  sen- 
tences for  drug  pushers.  The  poll  was 
conducted  to  response  to  Governor  Rock- 
efeller's drug  proposal,  and  I  think  this 
is  a  noteworthy  todlcatlon  of  pubUc  sen- 
timent. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  strongly  that  Con- 
gress must  act  to  put  an  effective  halt  to 
drug  abuse.  The  bill  I  am  totroductog  to- 
day will  work  toward  this  end,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
this  legislation,  as  well  as  the  recent  Gal- 
lup poll  article  prtoted  to  the  Rxcors 
at  this  potot. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

8.  918 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentattvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (84  St&t.  1242)  Is 
amended  by  adding  Inunedlately  after  sec- 
tion 406  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"DISTRIB-OTION  OF  CEBTAIN  NARCOTIC  DBUGS 

"Sec.  406A.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  other  law, 
any  person  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  who 
violates  section  401(a)(1)  by  distributing 
any  controlled  substance  classifled  in 
Schedule  I  or  n  which  Is  a  narcotic  drug 
sbaU  be  Imprisoned  for  life. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  person  sentenced 
to  life  Imprisonment  under  this  section  for 
a  violation  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  if  such  person,  at  the  time  of 
such  violation,  was  at  least  nineteen  years 
of  age.  Imposition  or  execution  of  such  sen- 
tence shall  not  be  suspended,  probation  shaU 
not  be  granted,  and  section  4202  and  chapter 
309  of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code,  and  the 
Act  of  July  16,  1932  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  24-203- 
24-207) ,  shaU  not  apply.  If  In  the  case  of  any 
person  so  sentenced  for  such  violation  such 
person  was,  at  the  time  of  that  violation, 
not  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age  or  more 
than  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shaU  apply  to 
the  sentence  so  Imposed  for  such  violation, 
except  that  such  person  may  be  eligible  for 
parole  after  having  served  not  less  than  fif- 
teen years  of  such  sentence. 

"(c)  In  any  case  In  which  a  person  Is  in- 
dicted for  a  violation  of  section  401  (a)  (1 )  by 
reason  of  having  distributed  any  controlled 
substance  classified  In  Schedule  I  or  II  which 
is  a  narcotic  drug,  such  person.  If  he  was 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  at  the  time  of 
such  violation,  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
plead  guilty  to  a  lesser  offense  In  lieu  of  such 
violation  for  which  he  was  so  Indicted. 

"COMMISSION    OF    FIXONT     WHII.K    T7NDEB    THX 
INFLUENCE    OF   CERTAIN    NARCOTIC   DRUGS 

"Sec  405B.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  after 
having  knowingly  caused  any  unlawfully  pos- 
sessed controlled  substance  classified  In 
Schedule  I  or  II  which  Is  a  narcotic  drug  to 
be  Introduced  Into  his  body  and  while  such 
substance  is  present  in  his  body,  to  commit 
any  offense  In  violation  of  section  81,  1111, 
1112,  1114,  1201.  2031.  2032,  or  subsection  (a) . 
(b),  (c)  or  (d)  of  section  1751,  or  chapter 
103,  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  section 
902(1)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
(49  U.S.C.  1472). 

"(b)  Any  person  at  least  sixteen  years  of 
age  who  violates  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  sentenced  to  life  Imprisonment. 
If  such  person,  at  the  time  of  such  violation, 
was  at  least  nineteen  years  of  Eige,  the  Impo- 
sition or  execution  of  such  sentence  shall  not 
be  suspended,  probation  shall  not  be  granted. 


and  section  4202  and  chapter  309  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  and  the  Act  of  July  15. 
1932  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  24-202-24-207),  shall 
not  apply.  If,  In  the  case  of  any  person  so 
sentenced  for  such  violation,  such  person 
was,  at  the  time  of  that  violation,  not  less 
than  sixteen  years  of  age  or  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age,  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  the 
sentence  so  Imposed  for  such  violation,  ex- 
cept that  such  person  may  be  eligible  for 
parole  after  having  served  not  less  than  fif- 
teen years  of  such  sentence. 

"(c)  The  piesence  of  any  amount  of  a  con- 
trolled substance  classified  in  Schedule  I  or 
II  which  Is  a  narcotic  drug  In  the  body  of  any 
per.son  within  forty-eight  hours  after  such 
person  has  allegedly  committed  any  offense 
referred  to  tn  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  presumptive  evidence  that  such  per- 
son knowingly  caused  such  substance  whUe 
unlawfully  possessed  to  be  Introduced  into 
his  body  and  that  such  substance  was  pres- 
ent in  his  body  at  the  time  of  the  commis- 
sion of  such  offense. 

"(d)  (1)  Where  there  Is  any  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  a  person  arrested  for,  and  within 
forty-eight  hours  of,  the  alleged  commission 
of  any  such  offense  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  had  present  In  his  body  at 
the  time  of  the  commission  of  that  offense 
any  such  substance  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  arresting  officer  or 
appropriate  attorney  for  the  government  or 
appropriate  Judicial  officer,  promptly  after 
such  arrest,  shall  require  and  cause  such 
person  to  undergo  a  medical  examination  at 
such  facility,  and  In  accordance  with  such 
procedures,  as  shall  be  designated  and  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section  to  determine  whether  any  such 
substance  Is  present  in  such  person's  body. 

"(2)  Where  the  arrest  for  any  such  offense 
occurs  more  than  forty-eight  hours  following 
the  alleged  commission  of  such  offense,  the 
appropriate  attorney  for  the  government  or 
an  appropriate  Judicial  officer,  if  there  is  any 
cause  to  believe  that  such  person  so  arrested 
had  present  in  his  body  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  such  offense  any  such  sub- 
stance referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  may  require  and  cause  the  person  so 
arrested  to  undergo  such  a  medical  examina- 
tion. 

"(3)  No  person  who  Is  required  or  ordered 
to  tindergo  a  medical  examination  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  released  from  custoay 
on  his  own  recognizance  or  ball  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  the  time  of  his  arrest  unless 
and  untU  he  has  imdergone  such  medical 
examination. 

"(4)  Upon  conclusion  of  any  such  medical 
examination,  the  person  conducting  such  ex- 
Ekmlnatlon  shall  promptly  transmit  to  the 
defendant,  the  appropriate  attorney  for  the 
government,  and  the  court  a  report  of  such 
medical  examination,  certified  by  such  per- 
son as  a  report  made  by  him  or  as  a  true  copy 
thereof.  Any  communications  by  a  person 
undergoing  such  an  examination  pursuant  to 
this  section  to  any  person  conducting  such 
examination  shall  not  be  legally  privileged. 

"(e)(1)  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  designate  facilities  and 
establish  procedures  for  the  conduct  of  medi- 
cal examination  required  by  this  section  and 
shall  provide  for  the  use  In  connection  with 
such  examinations  of  accepted  medical  pro- 
cedures and  tests,  which  may  Include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  blood  tests  and  thin 
layer  chromatography,  as  well  as  any  neces- 
sary treatment. 

"(2)  Any  records  or  observations  concern- 
ing such  arrested  person  as  may  have  been 
made  by  law  enforcement  officers  or  other 
custodial  personnel  and  as  are  relevant  for 
purposes  of  such  medical  examinations  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  pyerson  conducting 
such  examinations.". 
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[p^m   the   Washington   Post,   Feb. 
1973] 
Seven  Pxrcxnt  Back  Idrt  Tkhms  Fos 
Hard  Dsug  Seixess 
(By  a«orge  Oallup) 
IlBiNcrroN.  N.J. — A  large  majority  of  per- 
aoi  a    Interviewed    In    a    recent    nationwide 
Oaflup  survey  support  the  proposal  of  New 
Oov.  Nelson  Rockefeller  that  all  sellers 
bard  drugs  be  given  life   imprlsomnent 
wit  lout  the  possibility  of  a  parole. 
I  ockefeller's  proposal  wins  majority  sup- 
among  both  black  and  whites  and  in 
evels  of  society. 

heavy  support  given  Rockefeller's  pro- 

, — ^from    67    percent    of    adults    Inter- 

vle^sred — undoubtedly  reflects  In  considerable 

the  growing  and   widespread  fear 

:rlnie  in  communities  of  all  sizes  bcroes 

nation  and  a  corresponding  desire  for 

solutions. 

his  "State  of  the  State"  message  in  early 

January,  Rockefeller  asked  for  "drastic  meas- 

"  to  deal  with  the  drug  problem,  calling 

mandatory    life    imprisonment    for    all 

of  hard  drugs.  He  would  "'close  all 

for  escaping  the  full  force  of  this 
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sellfers 
ave  Ques 
sen  tencing.' 
I^kefeller's  proposal  for  mandatory  life 
for  hard-drug  dealers  has  drawn 
criticism  and  praise  from  public  offl- 
.  Critics  have  contended  thers  would  be 
room  In  either  the  courts  or  the  prisons 
the  great  numbers  of  drug  pushers  who 
wo^ld  have  to  be  tried  if  the  system  went 
effect. 
(Iritics  also  feel  that  a  distinction  should 
:  nade  between  members  of  organized  crime 
control  the  supply  of  illegal  drugs  and 
street  pusher"  who  is  often  an  addict 
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be 
wh^ 
the 

hlc  iself . 
Others     think    Rockefeller    should    have 
a  sharp  distinction  between  the  youth- 
offender  who  may  not  be  fully  aware  of 
consequences  of  what  he  Is  doing  and  the 
crh^lnai  pusher  who  makes  the  selling  of 
a  business, 
following  question  was  arked  in  the 


drvgs 

The 
sui  ^ey : 

"  The  governor  of  a  state  has  proposed  that 
all  sellers  of  hard  drugs  such  as  heroin  be 
givn  life  imprisonment  without  the  pos- 
siblity  of  a  parole.  Do  you  approve  or  dis- 
api  rove  of  this  proposal?" 


Percent 


Vomen. 
Vhites. 


<onwhites. 


:olleges. 

tjgh  school , 

irade  school 

Inder  30  years 

10  to  49  years 

lOand  over 

Com  nunity/city  size: 
,000,000  and  over. 
00.000  to  999.999.. 
■0.000  to  499,999... 

,500  to  49,999 

Inder  2.500 

JSt. 


Hidwest. 
*oth... 
Kest 


Ap- 

Disap- 

No 

prove 

prove 

opimon 

67 

29 

68 

29 

66 

29 

68 

23 

59 

36 

62 

33 

69 

28 

67 

26 

62 

36 

68 

28 

69 

24 

73 

24 

64 

30 

70 

27 

62 

33 

64 

30 

62 

34 

70 

27 

68 

26 

6 

70 

26 

4 

/nother  of  Rockefeller's  proposals  dealing 
wit  1  drugs  is  one  to  give  $1 ,000  to  persons 
wh<  Me  confidential  Information  to  the  police 
In  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  a  seller 
lard  drugs. 

has  been  propoeed  that  a  reward  of 
be  given  to  any  person  whose  confl- 
Information  to  the  police  restate  In 
arrest  and  conviction  of  a  seller  of  hard 
dnigs.  Would  you  favor  or  oppose  such  a 
reward  being  given  in  thla  aUte?" 


resitlte  l 
of 

•1 


":t 

,(00 


deitlal 
the 


Percent 

Favor 71 

Oppose    27 

No    opinion 2 

To  obtain  the  results  reported  today,  per- 
sonal interviews  were  conducted  Jan  12-16 
with  1,649  adults,  18  and  older,  in  more  than 
300  scientifically  selected  localities  across 
the  nation. 


By  Mr.  GURNEY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 

S.  919.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIH  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  certain 
individuals,  who  have  attained  age  60 
but  not  age  65  and  who  are  entitled  to 
widow's  or  widower's  insurance  benefits 
or  are  the  wives  or  husbands  of  persons 
entitled  to  hospital  insurance  benefits,  to 
obtain,  in  consideration  of  the  payment 
of  insurance  premiums,  coverage  under 
the  insurance  programs  established  by 
such  title.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  today 
my  good  friend,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton), and  I  join  in  introducing  a  bill 
which  will  allow  some  3  million  people 
between  60  and  65  who  are  members  (rf 
retirement  families  to  purchase  badly 
needed  medicare  coverage.  These  people 
are  either  the  widows  or  widowers — aged 
60-65 — of  social  security  retirees,  or  the 
spouses  or  persons  retired  under  social 
security. 

Many  of  these  wives  and  widows  live 
on  limited  retirement  income  and,  as  re- 
tirees, are  more  vulnerable  than  most 
people  to  economic  hardship  resulting 
from  serious  Illness.  The  most  reason- 
able solution  to  their  problem,  we  feel, 
is  to  bring  them  imder  the  umbrella  of 
medicare,  while  adding  as  little  cost  as 
possible  to  the  medicare  program. 

Our  bill  would  do  just  that.  The  first 
group — the  spouses — must  have  a  mate 
over  65  already  enrolled  in  the  medicare 
program.  The  partner — who  would  have 
to  be  at  least  60  to  be  eligible — could 
then  enroll  in  the  program  and  receive 
equivalent  benefits  at  cost.  The  second 
group — the  widows  or  widowers — would 
simply  have  to  have  social  security  eligi- 
bility in  order  to  qualify  for  the  right  to 
purchase  benefits. 

The  cost  of  the  benefits  to  the  newly 
eligible  spouses  or  widows  should  be  rea- 
sonable enough  to  attract  enrollees,  yet 
comprehensive  enough  to  provide  the 
necessary  coverage.  For  an  estimated  $31 
per  month,  spouses  and  widows  would  get 
the  same  hospital  Insurance  and  insur- 
ance to  cover  physicians'  charges  that 
anyone  else  enrolled  in  medicare  gets. 

Our  bill  also  contains  a  provision  to 
discourage  people  from  waiting  imtll 
they  are  sick  to  enroll.  It  provides  a  10 
percent  per  year  increase  in  premium 
cost  for  each  year  they  delay  enrollment. 
Thus,  the  potential  enroUee  has  an  in- 
centive to  sign  up  when  he  or  she  Is  60. 
Such  a  provision  will  keep  the  program 
on  a  sound  financial  basis.  In  summary, 
oiu"  bill  will  provide  the  spouse  of  a  nfiedi- 
care  beneficiary  or  his  widow  with  ade- 
quate medical  insurance  at  reasonable 
rates  during  a  5-year  period  when  get- 
ting a  policy  from  a  private  company  is 
either  impossible  or  prohibitively  expen- 
sive. Once  these  people  reach  age  65, 


regular  medicare — with  its  high  Federal 
contribution — will  take  over  and  the  $31 
a  month  charge  will  then  drop  to  the 
regular  level  of  $5.80  or  so  a  montti. 

Since  the  subscribers  to  this  proposal 
will  bear  the  financial  burden,  and  since 
its  implementation  will  utilize  already 
existing  administrative  services,  this 
seems  to  be  the  most  e£Qclent  and  eco- 
nomical way  to  reduce  one  of  the  ms^or 
problems  faced  by  retirement  families. 
They  have  worked  hard  for  their  retire- 
ment and  they  deserve  a  chance  to  live  it 
in  peace  and  contentment.  Senator 
Cranston  and  I  join  in  the  hope  that  our 
colleagues  will  help  give  these  retirees 
that  chance  without  depriving  them  of 
their  dignity  or  overburdening  the  al- 
ready hard-pressed  American  taxpsiyer. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Gurney,  and 
Mr.  Chiles)  (by  request) : 

S.  920.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Big  Cypress  National  Fresh 
Water  Reserve  in  the  State  of  Florida, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  and  the  Senators  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Qurney  and  Mr.  Chiles)  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  the 
Big  Cypress  National  Fresh  Water  Re- 
serve in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  environmental  program,  and 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
ecutive communication  accompanying 
the  proposal  from  the  Secretary  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  sis  follows: 

VS.  Depaktment  op  the  Intemoh, 

Washington.  D.C.,  Feb.  15,  1973. 
Hon.  Spibo  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  PBEsmENT:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
of  a  bill  "To  authorize  the  acquisition  of  the 
Big  Cypress  National  Freeh  Water  Reserve 
In  the  State  of  Florida,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", to  which  the  President  refers  In  his 
Environment  and  Natural  Resovirces  State  of 
the  Union  Message  transmitted  to  you  today. 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  acquire  lands,  waters,  and  interests 
therein  within  an  area  depicted  on  a  map  on 
file  with  the  Department.  The  area  to  be  ac- 
quired, consisting  of  not  to  exceed  522,000 
acres  of  private  land  and  approximately  48,- 
000  acres  of  publicly  owned  land,  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Big  Cypress  National  Fresh 
Water  Reserve. 

The  reserve  is  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  appUcable  to  the  National  Park 
System.  However,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
State  of  Florida  or  a  local  government,  pur- 
suant to  which  It  may  manage  and  admlnlB- 
ter  the  lands  acquired  for  the  raaerve,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  and  limitations  of  the 
bill.   The   Secretary   is   directed   to  permit 
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hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  within  the  re- 
serve In  accordance  with  appUcable  State 
and  Federal  laws.  Section  6  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed  $166  mil- 
lion for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  inter- 
ests therein. 

Everglades  National  Park,  authorized  In 
1934,  represents  one  of  the  most  unique  eco- 
systems In  the  world.  The  biological  vtUues 
of  the  park  however  depend  on  fresh  water 
supplies,  and  considerably  more  than  half 
of  the  1,400,533  acres  within  the  authorized 
boundaries  is  dependent  upon  the  Big  Cy- 
press for  its  supply  of  fresh  water. 

A  vital  factor  in  the  Big  Cypress-Ever- 
glades ecosystem  is  the  almost  Imperceptible 
slope  of  the  land.  This  results  In  exceedingly 
slow  drainage,  which  extends  the  "wet 
months"  well  beyond  the  period  of  actual 
rainfall.  A  water  level  change  of  only  a  few 
Inches  ofttlmes  affects  thousands  of  acres, 
and  can  seriotisly  disrupt  the  food  chain  on 
which  the  larger  animals  in  the  park  depend. 

The  Big  Cypress  Watershed  serves  as  a 
natural  water  storage  area,  and  supplements 
the  man-made  storage  areas  in  conservation 
areas  one,  two,  and  three,  that  are  consid- 
ered vital  for  the  protection  of  an  adequate 
fresh  water  supply  for  south  Florida. 

Aside  from  its  water  supply  benefits.  Big 
Cypress  is  a  highly  significant  resource  In 
Itself.  The  Big  Cypress  is  a  wilderness  of 
sloughs,  tree  islands  (or  hammocks) ,  and 
bay  and  cypress  heads.  Cypress  dominates, 
and  gives  the  area  Its  name.  Large  portions 
of  Big  Cypress  have  so  far  experienced  little 
man-made  dlstiirbance.  Nearly  all  the  wild- 
life species  native  to  semitropical  Florida  are 
contained  within  the  watershed.  Big  (Typress 
provides  important  feeding,  nesting,  and  win- 
tering areas,  as  well  as  a  resting  place  for 
migrating  birds.  Acquisition  of  the  Big  Cy- 
press Swamp  would  preserve  Important 
habitat  for  at  least  nine  species  of  wildlife 
determined  by  the  SecretaiV  of  the  Interior 
to  be  threatened  with  extinction.  To  species 
that  have  far  wider  ranges,  Big  Cypress,  along 
with  the  adjacent  Everglades  National  Park, 
serves  as  a  stronghold  or  retreat. 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  take  early  and 
favorable  action  to  authorize  the  Big  Cypress 
National  Fresh  Water  Reserve,  as  proposed 
herein. 

A  draft  of  an  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment, prepared  in  accordance  with  section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969.  was  forwarded  to  your 
Committee  during  the  92d  Congress,  by  letter 
dated  February  4,  1972. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  enactment  of  the  enclosed 
bill  would  be  in  accord  with  the  Adminis- 
tration's program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fannin)   (by  request) : 

S.  921.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  a  bill  to  amend  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  environmentsd  program,  and 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  execu- 
tive communication  accompanying  the 
proposal  from  the  Secretary  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mimication  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 


U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  IS.  1973. 
Hon.  Spiso  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmsNT:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
of  a  propoeed  bill  "To  amend  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act",  to  which  the  President 
refers  In  his  Environment  and  Natural  Re- 
sources State  of  the  Union  Message  trans- 
mitted to  you  today. 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  for  considera- 
tion, and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  draft  bill  amends  sections  7(b)  and 
16  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of 
October  2,  1968  (82  Stat.  906,  914  and  918; 
16  U.S.C.  1278(a)  and  1287). 

The  enclosed  draft  bUl  would  extend  the 
5-year  moratorium  contained  in  section  7(b"^ 
of  the  Act  for  an  additional  5-year  period, 
by  which  time  we  expect  to  complete  studies 
on  all  of  the  27  river  areas.  Completion  of 
these  studies  and  implementation  of  re- 
sulting management  plans  would  assure  the 
wise  use  of  these  rivers  and  their  immediate 
environments  for  this  and  future  genera- 
tions of  Americans. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  also  amends  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act. 
Section  16  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
not  more  than  $17,000,000  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  initial  components  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  of 
which  some  $16.9  million  have  been  appro- 
priated. The  draft  bill  would  raise  the  appro- 
priation authorization  to  $37,600,000,  the 
amount  we  estimate  will  be  needed  to  com- 
plete acquisitions  at  the  river  areas. 

Our  experience  with  the  initial  authoriza- 
tion tends  to  confirm  projections  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  original  Act,  who  recognized 
that  the  celling  imposed  by  section  16  might 
well  be  inadequate. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  Is  In 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Slncererly  yours, 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration, 
and  we  recommend  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  proposed  legislation  will  accomplish 
several  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  designed 
to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  expendl^ 
tures  In  providing  public  recreation  oppor- 
tunities and  open  spaces  where  the  unmet 
demands  are  greatest.  The  formxila  for  ap- 
portionment of  assistance  among  the  States 
would  be  altered  to  give  Increased  emphasis 
to  the  demands  for  additional  recreation  op- 
portunities and  open  spaces  in  and  near 
heavily  popiilated  urban  areas.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  will  be  given  added  au- 
thority to  review  State  Implementation  plans 
In  order  to  assure  compliance  with  this  goaL 

The  bill  wlU  also  authorize  a  State  to  use 
up  to  25  ""c  of  its  total  annual  allocation  to 
develop  Indoor  recreation  facilities  within 
areas  where  the  unavailability  of  land  or 
climatic  conditions  provide  no  other  feasible 
or  prudent  alternative  to  serve  Identified 
unmet  demeuids  for  recreation  resources. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islatlon  would  be  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fannin)   (by  request) : 

S.  922.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  a  bill  to  amend  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  F^md  Act  of 
1965,  a£  amended. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  environmental  program,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  execu- 
tive communication  accompanying  the 
proposal  from  the  Secretary  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  15, 1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 
«unended."  to  which  the  President  refers  In 
his  Environmental  and  Natural  Resources 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  transmitted  to 
you  today. 

We  recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred  to 


By  Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fannin)   (by  request) : 

S.  923.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coopera- 
tion between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  with  respect  to  environ- 
mental regulations  for  mining  opera- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
cooperation  between  the  Federtil  Gov- 
ernment and  States  with  respect  to  en- 
vironmental regulations  for  mining  op- 
erations. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  environmental  program,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  execu- 
tive communication  accompanjing  the 
proposal  from  the  Secretary  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mimlcatlon  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior. 

Washington,  DC,  Feb.  IS.  1973. 
Hon.  Spmo  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  bill  "To  provide  for  the  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  government  and  the 
States  with  respect  to  environmental  regula- 
tions for  mining  operations,  and  for  other 
purposes". 

We  recommend  that  this  bill,  a  part  of  the 
environmental  program  announced  February 
15,  1973.  by  the  President  In  his  Environment 
and  Natural  Resources  State  of  the  Union 
Message,  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee for  consideration  and  that  It  be  en- 
acted. 

The  adverse  environmental  effects  that  can 
result  from  mining  c^eratlons  have  been  a 
subject  of  growing  national  concern  In  recent 
years.  The  ever  Increasing  demand  for  min- 
erals, coupled  with  dramatic  developments  In 
our  ability  to  recover  them  has  led  to  an 
Increase  In  mining  activity.  These  activities 
will  continue  to  be  an  Important  part  of  the 
American  economy. 
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1  Unlng  operations,  however,  also  pose  a 
ser  ous  threat  to  the  envlromnent.  In  varying 
de)  rees  State  legislatures  and  mining  com- 
pa;  lies  have  responded  to  the  problem,  but 
thl  9  effort  suffers  from  lack  of  uniformity  and 
un  inlmlty. 

'  "he  proposed  bill  would  require  that  all 
on  ;olng  and  future  mining  activities  be  con- 
du  :ted  In  a  way  as  to  minimize  their  adverse 
en  Ironmental  effects.  The  legislation  pro- 
vld  ss  for  the  development  of  State  regulations 
bai  ed  on  minimum  Federal  performance 
Btatidards  which  will  require  environmental 
coi  slderatlon  to  be  built  into  the  mining 
c^  ration. 

'  "he  Administration's  bUl  recognizes  that 
th«  responsibility  for  developing  and  enforc- 
ing regulations  rests  with  the  States,  while 
als  >  recognizing  that  the  effort  must  be  na- 
tlo  iwlde  with  minimum  standards  enforced 
protect  the  environment,  and  to  the  ex- 
posslble.  place  Industry  on  an  equal  level 
svery  State.  The  blU  gives  the  States  the 
opjortunlty  to  develop  and  submit  regula- 
tloi  la.  In  accordance  with  specific  minimum 
pel  rormance  standards,  for  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  If  the  State  falls 
to  I  levelop  an  acceptable  program  within  two 
yea  rs  after  enactment  or  If  the  State  falls  to 
enforce  effectively  Its  approved  program  at 
ani  time,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
adi  ilnlster  and  enforce  a  mining  and  recla- 
ma  ;lon  program  within  the  State. 

■^hls  legislation  is  long  overdue.  The  longer 
put  off,  the  larger  the  ultimate  cost  will 
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Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
1  that  this  legislative  proposal   is  in 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RocExs  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By   Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fannin)  (by  request) : 

£ .  924.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
pol  cy  encouraging  States  to  develop  and 
Imi  Jement  land  use  programs.  Referred 
to  1  he  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Aff  lirs. 

»[r.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(M-.  Fannin)  a  bill  to  establish  a  na- 
tioiial  policy  encouraging  States  to  de- 
veliip  and  implement  land  use  pro- 
gra  31S — land  use  planning. 

A  [r.  President,  this  draft  legislation  was 
submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
ter or  and  recommended  by  the  President 
in  1  lis  environmental  program,  and  I  ask 
unrnimous  consent  that  the  executive 
communication  accompanying  the  pro- 
posi!  from  the  Secretary  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mu  lication  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
th  3  Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior. 
Washington,  DC.,  February  15, 1973. 
Hod.  Spiro  T.  Acnew, 
Prei  ident  of  the  Senate, 
Wai  hington,  D.C. 

DuR  Mr.  President:  The  President  an- 
nou  iced  today  in  his  Environment  and  Nat- 
upa]  Resoxirces  State  of  the  Union  Message 
to  C  ongress  his  Intention  to  propose  legisla- 
tion "To  establish  a  national  policy  encoup- 
agli^g  States  to  develop  and  Implement  land 
)rogram6."  Enclosed  is  that  proposed 


usee 
bill 

wfe  recommend  that  the  bUl  be  referred 
to  t  le  appropriate  conmilttee  and  that  It  be 
proi  iptly  considered  and  enacted. 

Li  nd  use  reform  has  received  Increasing 
pub  Ic  attention  in  recent  years.  President 
Nlx<  n  made  It  a  keystone  of  his  environmen- 
tal J  trogram  In  his  February  8,  1971,  message 


to  Congress  In  which  he  discussed  the  pro- 
found effect  of  land  use  decisions  on  our  dally 
lives  and  "the  Institutional  reform  so  badly 
needed." 

The  92nd  Congress  made  real  progress  to- 
ward developing  sound  Federal  legislation 
on  land  use  reform.  Hearings  held  by  the  In- 
terior Conunlttees  of  both  houses  captured 
wide  public  Interest  and  fostered  extensive 
public  debate  on  a  variety  of  issues  and  pro- 
posals. The  Senate  Interior  Committee  re- 
ported out  a  bill,  S.  833,  which  passed  the 
Senate  on  September  19,  1972. 

S.  632  as  it  passed  the  Senate  was  the  prod- 
uct of  the  public  debate  and  of  a  construc- 
tive dialogue  between  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive branches.  It  Incorporated,  in  our  view, 
the  principal  features  of  the  Administra- 
tion's proposal  which  the  President  outlined 
in  his  February  8,  1971,  message. 

The  progress  which  the  92nd  Congress 
made  In  this  field  should  be  the  springboard 
for  the  93rd  Congress,  so  that  this  important 
bill  can  be  speedily  enacted.  The  enclosed 
bill,  therefore,  'is  patterned  on  S.  632  as  it 
passed  the  Senate.  It  Incorporates  the  con- 
cept stressed  by  President  Nixon  two  years 
ago  that  a  principal  thrust  of  the  bill  should 
be  to  encourage  States  to  exercise  their  basic 
authority  to  deal  with  land  use  issues  which 
spill  over  local  Jurisdictional  boundaries.  It 
leaves  local  Jurisdictions  in  full  control  of 
local  land  use  Issues  and  carefully  defines 
the  Federal  role  to  preserve  the  basic  au- 
thority of  the  State  to  establish  land  use 
priorities. 

The  importance  of  the  legislation  for- 
warded herewith  is  to  establish,  at  the  State 
level,  a  framework  within  which  specific  pro- 
grams to  meet  particular  problems  can  be 
carried  out  in  a  fully  coordinated  manner 
and  against  a  background  of  a  comprehen- 
sive land  use  program  which  covers  all  the 
States'  land  and  water  resources.  The  point 
was  repeatedly  stressed  in  the  hearings  on 
this  legislation  that  most  of  ovu-  present  land 
use  problems  stem  from  a  piecemeal,  frag- 
mented, and  uncoordinated  approach  to  land 
use  decision-making.  Unless  we  can  reverse 
this  pattern,  we  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
challenge  which  lies  ahead  of  us  of  plan- 
ning for  the  future  growth  of  this  country. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  the  enactment  of  the  attached 
proposed  legislation  would  be  in  accord  with 
the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
I  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  925.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Federal 
Financing  Bank,  to  provide  for  coordi- 
nated and  more  efficient  financing  of 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  borrow- 
ings from  the  public,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  for  myself  and  for  Senator 
Tower  a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank,  to  provide  for  coordinated 
and  more  efficient  financing  of  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  borrowings  from 
the  public,  and  for  other  purposes. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  similar  bill. 
S.  3001,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  during 
the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  but  it 
was  never  considered  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  although  it  was  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  committee  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  matter. 

Last  year  our  committee  made  some 
amendments  to  the  bill  as  it  was  pro- 
p)osed  by  the  administration,  as  well  as 
did  the  House  committee.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  some  of  the  provisions  add- 


ed by  our  committee  and  the  House  com- 
mittee last  year  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  bill  being  Introduced  today. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tunney)  : 
S.  926.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  assure  that  whenever  there 
is  a  general  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  standard  of  payments 
used  to  determine  eligibility  for  aid  or 
assistance  under  State  plans  approved 
under  title  I,  X,  XIV,  XVI  of  such  act. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

PASSALONC    Of    SOCIAL    SECTTRTTT    INCRXASX8    TO 
AGED,  BUND,  AND  DIBABLED  ASSISTAMCK  XXCIP. 

lENTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce today,  along  with  my  colleague, 
Senator  Tunney,  legislation  to  enable 
these  needy  individuals  who  are  recip- 
ients of  grants  for  the  aged,  blind,  or 
disabled  to  receive  automatic  increases 
in  this  assistance  commensurate  with 
certain  Increases  in  social  security  or 
railroad  retirement  benefits.  This  would 
be  achieved  by  requiring  States  to  in- 
crease, by  a  rate  corresponding  to  the 
rate  of  any  social  security  or  railroaid 
retirement  increase — including  the  Oc- 
tober 1, 1972,  20-percent  increase  adopted 
last  year — the  standard  level  of  pay- 
ment used  under  these  programs. 

I  originally  introduced  this  measure 
with  Senator  Tunney  during  the  last 
Congress  as  S.  3328.  The  bill  was  refer- 
red to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
during  its  consideration  of  HH.  1,  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1972, 
but  was  not  incorporated  into  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  version  of  the 
bill.  I  then  offered  this  legislation  as  a 
floor  amendment  to  H.R.  1  during  the 
lengthy  Senate  debate  which  preceded 
the  bill's  passage.  The  amendment  was 
adopted  and  included  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  Unfortunately,  this  pro- 
vision was  deleted  from  the  conference 
committee  report,  now  Public  Law  92- 
603. 

Consequently,  I  am  today  reintroduc- 
ing this  measure  to  enable  those  needy 
individuals  who  are  aged,  blind  or  dis- 
abled to  receive  the  increase  in  bene- 
fits intended  for  them  by  the  Congress. 
This  provision  would  take  retroactive  ef- 
fect from  October,  1972 — the  effective 
date  of  the  20-percent  social  and  rail- 
road retirement  increases — £ind  continue 
through  December  of  1973 — when  the 
adult  assistance  categories  will  be  fed- 
eralized. 

As  well  as  having  been  adopted  by  the 
Senate  last  year,  this  concept,  in  a  some- 
what different  form,  was  recommended 
in  1970  by  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  its  consideration  of  H  Jl.  17550,  the 
proposed  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1970.  The  committee  report  (No.  91- 
1431,  page  43)  said: 

Pass  Along  or  Social  Secorttt  Increases  ro 
Welfare  Recipients 
Under  other  provisions  of  the  bill.  Social 
Security  benefits  woiUd  be  Increased  by  10 
percent,  with  the  minimum  basic  Social  Se- 
cuTltj  benefit  Increased  to  $100  from  Its  pres- 
ent $64  level.  If  no  modification  were  made 
In  the  present  welfare  law,  however,  many 
needy  aged,  blind  and  disabled  persons  would 
get  no  benefit  from  these  substantial  In- 
creases In  Social  Security  since  offsetting  re- 
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ductlons  would  be  made  In  their  welfare 
grants.  To  assure  that  such  Individuals  would 
enjoy  at  least  some  benefit  from  the  Social 
Security  Increases,  the  Committee  bill  re- 
quires States  to  raise  their  standards  of  need 
for  those  in  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
categories  by  $10  per  month  for  a  single  in- 
dividual and  $15  per  month  for  a  couple.  As 
a  result  of  this  provision,  recipients  of  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled,  who  are  also 
Social  Security  beneficiaries  would  enjoy  an 
increase  In  total  monthly  Income  of  at  least 
$10  ($15  In  the  case  of  a  couple) . 

Mr.  President,  the  method  I  am  pro- 
posing to  assure  that  the  aged,  blind  and 
disabled  enjoy  the  benefits  from  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement  benefit 
increases  eliminates  the  discriminatory 
effect  of  the  traditional  so-called  pass- 
along  provisions,  which  have  granted 
cost-of-living  increases  only  to  those 
public  assistance  recipients  who  are  also 
beneficiaries  of  social  security  or  rail- 
road retirement  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to  note, 
as  well,  that  even  those  individuals  bene- 
fiting from  pass-along  provisions  almost 
never  have  been  granted  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  social  security,  or  railroad  re- 
tirement increase — as  evidenced  by  the 
pass-along  concept  contained  in  H.R.  1 
of  $4,  which  compares  quite  unfavorably 
with  the  $15  average  monthly  benefit  in- 
crease for  individuals  receiving  only  so- 
cial security  or  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

Additionally,  several  States,  including 
California,  have  a  system  of  determin- 
ing eligibility  for  public  assistance 
whereby  the  standard  of  need  differs 
from  the  actual  payment  allotted  recipi- 
ents. The  benefit  increase  can,  therefore, 
be  added  to  the  standard  of  need  without 
actually  affecting  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance received  by  an  individual.  The  lan- 
guage "standard  of  need"  was  used  in 
my  bill  of  last  year,  S.  3328,  and  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  use  of  the  termi- 
nology "standard  of  payment"  rather 
than  "standard  of  need"  in  the  bill,  will 
preclude  the  possibility  of  a  State  merely 
increasing  the  standard  of  need  used  to 
determine  eligibility  in  order  to  avoid 
passing  on  the  social  security  or  railroad 
retirement  increase. 

The  original  pass-along  provisions,  in- 
cluded in  the  1965  and  1967  social  secu- 
rity amendments  permitted  States,  in 
determining  an  individual's  need  for 
public  assistance  payments,  to  exclude 
$5  and  $7.50  per  month,  respectively, 
from  any  source — although  these  pro- 
visions were  designed  with  the  1965  and 
1967  social  security  increases  in  mind. 
Later  pass-along  provisions,  however, 
.  limited  their  applicability  to  social  secu- 
rity and  railroad  retirement  beneficiaries. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
rectify  this  situation  by  substituting  the 
increases  in  the  standard  of  payment 
concept  for  the  pass-along  concept. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  a  $50 
disregard  of  outside  income  was  included 
in  H.R.  1.  This  provision  will  not  take 
effect,  however,  imtil  the  federalization 
of  the  aged,  clind,  and  disabled  assist- 
ance programs  in  January  of  1974.  Thus, 
the  recent  20-percent  increase  in  bene- 
fits will  not  be  received  by  adult  assist- 
ance recipients  unless  we  adopt  a  meas- 
ure to  deal  with  this  interim  period.  The 


legislation  I  have  offered  would  sissure 
that  every  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  per- 
son receiving  social  security  or  railroad 
retirement  will  receive  the  increase  in 
benefits  intended  by  Congress,  and  that 
those  who  have  no  other  source  of  income 
other  than  their  assistance  payments — 
surely  the  most  needy  individuals — will 
also  receive  an  increase  in  these  benefits. 

Throughout  the  last  year  I  have  re- 
ceived thousands  of  letters  from  elderly 
persons — persons  who  rely  on  old  -  age - 
assistance  grants  and  social  security  or 
railroad  retirement  annuities  for  their 
very  existence — relating  to  their  despair 
upon  receiving  from  the  California  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  a  notice 
that  their  public  assistsince  check  would 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  their  social 
security  or  railroad  retirement  in- 
crease. It  is  a  cruel  blow  to  deal  so  many 
of  the  more  than  2  million  recipients  of 
old-age  assistance  in  the  United  States, 
60  percent  of  whom  are  also  recipients  of 
social  security  benefits. 

In  California  362,000  recipients  of  aid 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  also  re- 
ceive social  security  benefits.  An  addi- 
tional 159,000  individuals  in  California 
receive  no  other  income  than  adult  as- 
sistance payments. 

The  State  legislature  in  California  has 
attempted  to  deal  responsibly  with  the 
effects  of  the  20-percent  increase  by  en- 
acting legislation  raising  adult  assist- 
ance benefits  by  $12.  Though  the  State 
action  is  to  be  applauded,  it  by  no  means 
mitigates  the  need  for  this  measure  na- 
tionally. In  fact,  in  many  instances  the 
net  result  of  the  $12  California  increase, 
and  the  subsequent  decrease  resulting 
from  the  State  practice  of  decreasing 
benefits  commensurate  with  the  social 
security  increase,  is  a  very  minimal  in- 
crease in  benefits  for  California  recipi- 
ents. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  in  support  of  this  measure 
to  assure  that  all  social  security  recipi- 
ents receive  the  full  benefit  increase  en- 
acted by  Congress — and  which  mandates 
an  increase  for  recipients  of  aid  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  in  equal  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  Congress  has  pro- 
vided for  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  recipients.  Thare  is  clear 
precedent  for  this  legislation  in  the  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate  during  the  concluding 
days  of  the  92d  Congress.  It  was  a  neces- 
sary action  then — it  Is  a  necessary  action 
now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  926 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  Immediately  after  section  1123  there- 
of the  following  new  section : 
"atttomattc  increase  in  standabos  of  need 

tTNDER  adult  PXTSLIC  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  1124.  (a)  (1)  In  addition  to  the  re- 
quirements Imposed  by  other  provisions  of 
law  as  a  condition  of  approval  of  a  State 
plan  of  any  State  (other  than  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands)  to  provide  aid  or  assistance  to  in- 


dividuals under  title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI,  there 
Is  hereby  imposed  the  requirement  (and  the 
plan  shall  be  deemed  to  require)  that  the 
standard  of  payment  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph (2))  applicable  under  any  such  plan 
shall  be  Increased  by  the  amounts  certified 
In  the  certifications  of  the  Secretary  made 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b) . 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'standard  of  payment',  when  used  In  con- 
nection with  any  approved  plan  referred  to 
In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  means  the  amount  pay- 
able thereunder  to  applicants  or  recipients 
or  aid  or  a&slstance  thereunder  who  have  no 
income  (other  than  Income  which  is  dis- 
regarded under  the  plan)  other  than  such 
aid  or  assistance. 

"(b)(1)  Whenever  there  is  enacted  any 
provision  of  law  providing  a  general  in- 
crease in  monthly  benefits  payable  to  In- 
dividuals under  title  n,  the  Secretary  shall 
(at  the  earliest  practicable  date  after  the 
enactment  of  such  provision)  determine  the 
average  rate  of  such  increase,  and  In  the 
determination  of  such  average  rate,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  account  any  In- 
crease In  pensions  or  annuities  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937  or  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1935,  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  commensurate  with  such  gen- 
eral Increase  In  monthly  benefits  payable  to 
individuals  under  title  n  of  this  Act,  and 
shall  certify  to  each  State  agency  admin- 
istering or  supervising  the  administration  of 
any  State  plan  approved  under  title  I,  X, 
XIV.  or  XVI.  the  average  so  determined. 

"(2)  Any  such  certification  shall  be  effec- 
tive, in  the  case  of  the  standard  of  payment 
applicable  under  any  approved  State  plan 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  for  months 
beginning  more  than  30  days  after  such  cer- 
tification is  made  to  the  State  eigency  ad- 
ministering or  supervising  the  administra- 
tion of  such  State  plan,  or,  if  the  general  In- 
crease ( referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) )  on  the 
basis  of  which  such  certification  Is  made 
will  not  be  effective  by  such  date,  then  it 
shall  be  effective  on  the  first  month  for 
which  such  general  Increase  will  be  effec- 
tive." 

"(c)  Any  Increase  In  any  standard  of  pay- 
ment required  under  this  section  shall  be 
based  on  such  standard  of  payment  which 
was  in  effect  for  the  month  preceding  the 
first  month  in  which  such  Increase  is  effec- 
tive." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  In  the  case  of  general 
Increases  In  monthly  benefits  payable  to 
Individuals  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  resulting  from  the  enactment  of 
provisions  of  law  enacted  on  or  after  July 
1,   1972. 

(b)  (1)  For  purposes  of  section  1124  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (as  added  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act),  any  certification  under 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  on  account  of 
the  general  Increase  in  monthly  benefits  pay- 
able to  individuals  under  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  resulting  from  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  92-336  shall  be  made  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  months  beginning  after 
September  1972.  Any  Increase  under  such 
section  1124  In  any  standard  of  payment 
on  account  of  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
92-336  shall  be  based  on  such  standard  of 
pavment  as  in  effect  for  the  month  of  August 
19'72. 

Sec.  3.  Section  1124  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  repealed  effective  January  1,  1974. 


By  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beall,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Buckley, 
Mr.  GuRNEY,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Taft, 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 
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Government  Operations. 
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ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  rise 

reintroduce  S.  928,  the  Program  Infor- 

Act,  which  has  been  passed  by 

Senate  during  the  last  two  Con- 

S.  928  Is  cosponsored  by  Senators 

„  Brock,  Buckley,  Gttrney,  Percy, 

coFF,  ScoTT  of  Peimsylvanla,  Stev- 

,  Taft,  Tower. 

Program  Information  Act  grew 

of  the  8-month  study  of  the  Federal 

grant  system  which  my  staff 

I  conducted  while  I  served  In  the 

of  Representatives.  This  project 

lated  In  1969  with  the  publication 

House  document  of  the  first  com- 

catalog  of  Federal  domestic 

programs. 

are  undoubtedly  aware  of  the 
of  Domestic  Assistance  currently 
by  the  Office  of  Management 
Budget.  Since  conclusion  of  my  1969 
'.  OMB  has  provided  a  catalog  much 
oved  over  the  one  then  in  existence. 
1971  and  1972  OMB  reporting  in- 
tions  to  the  agencies  have  sought 
ovements  In  the  quality  of  financial 
improved  accomplishment 
Increased  uniformity  and  clarity 
iJBporting  State,  local,  and  regional 
contacts;  and  more  careful  Identi- 
of  those  programs  which  are  cov- 
by  OMB  circulars  A-95  and  A-98. 
officials  during  1972  further  began 
on  a  Regional  Management  Infor- 
on  System  with   the  intention  of 
adequate  program  data  to  Fed- 
Regional  Councils. 
the  beginning  of  this  month  the 
of  Management  and  Budget  dr- 
"  among  the  agencies  its  Instruc- 
for  the  1973  Catalog  of  Federal 
Stic  Assistance.  These  instructions 
'or  an  improved  compendium  in  the 
areas:  better  indexing:  current 
status;    the    applicability    of 
Circular  A-102.  relating  to  stand- 
'  application  forms;  and  whether 
Impact  coordination  or  a 
on  such  is  reqiiired  under  a 
cular  program.  Those  involved  in 
out  the  catalog  at  OMB  are  to  be 
for  all  of  these  advances 
the  past  several  years. 

are,  however,  aresis  where  im- 

can  be  made  to  make  a  cata- 

even  greater  use  to  program  users, 

and  the  Executive.  To  my  way 

Joking  it  Is  most  important  that 

update  program  information  quar- 

rather  than  just  twice  annually; 

more  precise  financial  data;  ex- 

contlnulng  vigilance  in  eliminating 

programs  and  adding  new  pro- 

to   the   listing;    and   encourage 

reporting  of  program  accomplish- 

The  provisions  of  S.  928  would 

to  affect  these  ends.  Additionally, 

egislatlon  would  help  to  guarantee 

a  single  govemmentwide  compen- 

of  domestic  assistance  programs  is 

at  a  reasonable  price  to  State 
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and  local  governments  and  other  pos- 
sible beneficiaries  of  the  grant  system. 
Practical  experience  has  shown  that 
catalog  cost  and  the  proliferation  of  nar- 
row-purpose catalogs  can  be  roadblocks 
in  the  effort  to  provide  adequate  program 
user  oriented  information. 

As  the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  last  year  concluded: 

It  has  been  shown  that  Congressional 
guidelines  are  needed  to  obtain  a  catalog 
of  federal  domestic  assistance  which  Is  both 
readUy  iisable  and  current. 

It  may  be  that  the  goal  set  by  the  com- 
mittee will  only  be  tnily  attained  when 
ciurent  information,  especially  financial 
Information  on  Federal  programs,  is 
daUy  fed  into  computers  at  OMB  and 
made  available  over  the  telephone  to  ap- 
plicants. Senators  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  National  Institute  of 
Technical  Services  at  the  Commerce 
Department  makes  computer  tapes  of 
Uie  OMB  Catalog  available  at  a  cost  of 
;$95. 

The  Program  Information  Act  which  I 
am  introducing  today  is  the  same,  with 
the  exception  of  five  relatively  minor 
changes,  as  S.  718  which  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  last  year.  Several  of  these 
changes  resulted  from  suggestions  made 
by  agencies  when  the  bill  was  circulated 
among  them  by  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  need  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  at  this  point 
in  time  to  the  importance  of  improving 
the  program  data  available  to  potential 
program  users,  Congress,  and  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  informational  problem 
for  the  \iser  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  all 
of  us.  The  case  of  the  small  town  mayor 
attempting,  with  little  staff  assistance,  to 
sift  through  a  number  of  sewer  and  water 
programs  administered  by  several  agen- 
cies is  repeated  over  and  over. 

However,  I  would  maintain  further 
that  if  we  are  going  to  make  our  vast  and 
expensive  Federal  domestic  program  ap- 
paratus serve  the  goal  it  was  created  for, 
we  must  have  improved  program  infor- 
mation here  in  Congress.  There  also 
needs  to  be  increased  attention  given 
during  the  current  Congress  to  other 
aspects  of  grant  reform  including:  grant 
consolidation  and  joint  fimding  simplifi- 
cation; better  evaluation  of  accomplish- 
ments; simplification  of  requirements; 
and  the  proper  amount  of  decentraliza- 
tion needed  for  a  successful  system  of  in- 
tergovernmental assistance. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  Senators  to  join 
me  in  cosponsorlng  the  Program  Infor- 
mation Act.  I  hope  that  it  will  pass  both 
Houses  during  the  93d  Congress  so  we 
can  finally  have  the  proper  statutory 
framework  for  a  current  and  easily  usable 
Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  S.  928  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  928 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 


SHORT   TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Program  Information  Act". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Federal  domestic  assist- 
ance program"  means  any  activity  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  which  provides  assistance  or 
benefits,  whether  In  the  United  States  or 
abroad,  that  can  be  requested  or  applied  for 
by  a  State  or  local  government,  or  any  Instru- 
mentality thereof,  any  domestic  profit  or 
nonprofit  corporation.  Institution,  or  Indi- 
vidual, other  than  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(b)  A  "Federal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
gram" may  In  practice  be  called  a  program, 
an  activity,  a  service,  a  project,  or  some 
other  name  regardless  of  whether  It  Is  Identi- 
fied as  a  separate  program  by  statute  or  regu- 
lation. A  program  shall  be  Identified  In  terms 
of  differing  legal  authority,  administering 
office,  fxmdlng,  financial  outlays,  purpose, 
benefits,  and  beneficiaries. 

(c)  "Assistance  or  benefits"  include  but  is 
not  limited  to  grants,  loans,  loan  guaran- 
tees, scholarships,  mortgage  loans  and  In- 
surance or  other  types  of  financial  assist- 
ance; assistance  in  the  form  of  provision  of 
Federal  faculties,  goods,  or  services,  dona- 
tion or  provision  of  surplus  real  and  personal 
property;  technical  assistance  and  counsel- 
ing; statistical  and  other  expert  Informa- 
tion; and  service  activities  of  regulatory 
agencies.  "Assistance  or  benefits"  does  not 
Include  conventional  public  Information 
services. 

(d)  "Requested  or  applied  for"  means  that 
the  potential  applicant  or  beneficiary  must 
Initiate  the  process  which  wUl  eventually  re- 
sult In  the  provision  of  assistance  or  bene- 
fits. 

(e)  "Administering  office"  means  the 
lowest  subdivision  of  any  Federal  agency  that 
has  direct  operational  responsibility  for 
managing  a  Federal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

XXCLtrSION 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  does  not  apply  to  infor- 
mation specifically  required  by  law  or  Execu- 
tive Order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  Interest  of 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy. 

CATALOG   OF   FEDERAL   DOMESTIC   ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS 

Sec  4.  The  President  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  no  later  than  May  1  of  each  regu- 
lar session  a  catalog  of  Federal  domestic 
assistance  programs,  referred  to  in  this  Act 
as  "the  catalog".  In  accordance  with  this 
Act. 

PURPOSE  OF  CATALOG 

Sec.  5.  The  catalog  shaU  be  designed  to  as- 
sist the  potential  beneficiary  to  Identify  all 
existing  Federal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams wherever  administered,  and  shall  sup- 
ply Information  for  each  program  so  that  the 
potential  beneficiary  can  determine  whether 
particular  assistance  or  benefits  might  be 
available  to  him  for  the  purposes  he  wishes. 

REQITIRED     PROGRAM     INFORMATION 

Sec.  6.  For  each  Federal  domestic  assistance 
program,  the  catalog  shall — 

(1)  Identify  the  program.  Including  the 
name  of  the  program,  the  authorizing  statute, 
the  specific  administering  office,  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  program  and  Its  objec- 
tives; 

(2)  describe  the  program  structure.  Includ- 
ing ellglbUlty  requirements,  formulas  gov- 
erning the  distribution  of  fimds,  types  of  as- 
sistance or  benefits,  uses  and  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  assistance  or  benefits  and  obliga- 
tions and  duties  of  recipients  or  benefici- 
aries; 

(3)  provide  financial  Information,  includ- 
ing current  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions of  funds,  the  obligations  Incurred  for 
past   years,   the  current  amount  of  imob- 
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Ugated  balances,  and  other  pertinent  finan- 
cial Information; 

(4)  identify  the  appropriate  administering 
office  to  contact,  both  In  central  and  field 
offices,  Including  address  and  telephone  num- 
ber; 

(5)  provide  a  general  description  of  the 
application  process,  including  application 
deadlines,  coordination  requirements,  proc- 
essing time  requirements,  and  other  per- 
tinent procedural  explanations;  and 

(6)  Identify  closely  related  programs. 

FORM  OF  CATALOG 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  program  information  may 
be  set  forth  In  such  form  as  the  President 
may  determine,  and  the  catalog  may  Include 
such  other  program  Information  and  data  as 
In  his  opinion  are  necessary  or  desirable  In 
order  to  assist  the  potential  program  benefi- 
ciary to  understand  and  take  advantage  of 
each  Federal  domestic  assistance  program. 

(b)  The  catalog  shall  contain  a  detaUed 
index  designed  to  assist  the  potential  bene- 
ficiary to  identify  all  Federal  domestic  assist- 
ance programs  related  to  a  particular  need. 

(c)  The  catalog  shall  be  In  all  respects  con- 
cise, clear,  understandable,  and  such  that  It 
can  be  easily  understood  by  the  potential 
beneficiary. 

QtTARTERLT    REVISION 

Sec  8.  The  President  shall  revise  the 
catalog  at  no  less  than  quarterly  Intervals. 
Each  revision — 

(1)  shall  reflect  any  changes  In  the  pro- 
gram Information  listed  In  section  6; 

(2)  shall  further  reflect  the  addition,  con- 
solidation, reorganization,  or  cessation  of 
Federal  domestic  assistance  programs; 

(3)  shall  Include  such  other  program 
Information  as  wUl  provide  the  most  cur- 
rent Information  on  changes  In  financial 
Information,  on  changes  In  organizations 
administering  the  Federal  domestic  assist- 
ance programs,  and  on  other  changes  of 
direct.  Immediate  relevance  to  potential 
program  beneficiaries  as  will  most  ac- 
curately reflect  the  fiill  scope  of  Federal 
domestic  assistance  programs; 

(4)  may  Include  such  other  program  Infor- 
mation and  data  as  In  the  President's  opinion 
are  necessary  or  desirable  In  order  to  assist 
the  potential  program  beneficiary  to  under- 
stand and  take  advantage  of  each  Federal 
domestic  assistance  program. 

PUBLICATION     AND     DISTRIBUTION     OF     THE 
CATALOG 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  President  (or  an  official  to 
whom  such  ftmctlon  is  delegated  pursuant 
to  section  10  of  this  Act)  shaU  prepare,  pub- 
lish, and  maintain  the  catalog  and  shall  make 
such  catalog  and  revisions  thereof  avaUable 
to  the  public  at  prices  approximately  equal 
to  the  cost  In  quantities  adequate  to  meet 
public  demand. 

(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  distributed 
without  cost  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
Resident  Commissioners  not  to  exceed  five 
thousand  copies  of  catalogs  and  revisions. 

(c)  There  \b  authorized  to  be  distributed 
without  cost  to  Federal  agencies.  State  and 
local  units  of  government  and  local  reposi- 
tories not  to  exceed  thirty-five  thousand  cop- 
ies of  catalogs  and  revisions  as  determined 
by  the  President  or  his  delegated  representa- 
tive. 

(d)  The  catalog  shall  be  the  single  author- 
itative. Government-wide  compendlimi  of 
Federal  domestic  assistance  program  Infor- 
mation produced  by  the  Government.  Spe- 
cialized catalogs  for  specific  ad  hoc  purposes 
may  be  developed  within  the  framework  of, 
or  as  a  supplement  to,  the  Oovemment-wlde 
compendium  and  shall  be  allowed  only  when 
specifically  authorized  and  developed  within 
guidelines  and  criteria  to  be  determined  by 
the  President.  Federal  departments  or  agen- 
cies shall  not  reprint  or  reproduce  for  distri- 
bution portions  of  the  catalog  without  speci- 
fic permission  from  the  President  or  his  dele- 
gate. 


(e)  Any  existing  provisions  of  law  requir- 
ing the  preparation  or  publication  of  cata- 
logs are  superseded  to  the  extent  they  may 
be  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

DELEGATION  OF  FUNCTIONS 

Sec  10.  The  President  may  delegate  any 
function  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act, 
Including  preparation  and  distribution  of  the 
catalog,  to  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency, 
with  authority  for  redelegatlon  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tower)  : 

S.  929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce for  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Par  Value  Modification  Act. 

On  February  12  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  on  behalf  of  the  President,  an- 
noimced  the  intention  to  propose  legisla- 
tion to  implement  a  revaluation  of  the 
dollar  by  10  percent.  This  step  was  pro- 
posed in  combination  with  other  actions 
taken  in  Europe  and  Japan  to  amend  the 
structure  of  exchange  rates  agreed  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  December 
1971. 

The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
proposes  to  give  congressional  approval 
to  the  change  in  the  dollar  exchange 
rate.  It  amends  the  Par  Value  Modifica- 
tion Act,  Public  Law  92-268,  approved  on 
March  31,  1972,  by  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  par  value  of  $1 
equals  0.828948  special  drawing  right, 
or  In  terms  of  gold,  of  $1  equals  0.023684 
of  a  fine  troy  ounce  of  gold. 

Since  It  has  been  Indicated  to  us  that 
early  action  on  this  measure  is  needed,  I 
would  like  to  announce  now  that  hear- 
ings will  be  held  on  this  matter  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Affairs  commencing  at  10  a.m.,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  in  room  5302  in  the  Dirksen 
Building.  Anyone  wishing  to  present 
testimony  or  statements  for  the  record 
concerning  this  matter  should  contact 
Mr.  Reglnal  Barnes,  area  code  202,  225- 
7391,  as  early  as  possible. 


By  Mr.  ABOUREZK: 

S.  932.  A  bill  to  discourage  experimen- 
tation on  animals  by  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  children.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  discourage  the  ex- 
perimentation on  animals  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  Perhaps  the  best 
explanation  for  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion can  be  found  in  excerpts  from  the 
letters  of  two  young  people  to  the  Friends 
of  Animals,  a  national  humane  organiza- 
tion. 

A  boy  named  "Bruce"  wrote: 

I  am  writing  because  I  am  falling  biology. 
I  am  falling  because  I  have  refused  to  dlsect 
the  animals  they  have  for  me.  Dlsectlon  Is 
cruel  and  unnecessary  and  I  refuse  to  en- 
dorse the  raising  of  thousands  of  animals  to 
be  killed.  My  school  system  Is  falling  me  be- 
cause of  this.  Mind  you  I  like  biology  but, 
I  cannot  understand  why  If  man  can  create 
synthetic  organs  for  hU  body;  why  can't  he 
show  me  a  plastic  frog? 


And  a  girl  named  "Veronica"  wrote: 
This  being  my  second  year  of  high  school 
my  science  Is  biology,  which,  among  other 
studies,  includes  dlsectlon.  It  seems  Uke  such 
a  waste  of  life.  Wouldn't  It  be  possible  for 
schools  to  supply  plastic  models  of  specimens 
that  could  be  taken  apart — making  the  view- 
ing of  each  organ  more  dlscemable?  I've 
spoke  to  a  number  of  sophomores,  and  ap- 
proximately 50  agree  with  me.Why  should  we 
be  taught  in  schools  to  treat  life  so  cheaply? 
I  plan  on  writing  a  few  more  letters  and 
would  appreciate  your  looking  Into  this  ter- 
rible injustice.  Please  help  save  our  animals 
and  our  own  by  bringing  to  an  Immediate 
halt  this  cruelty. 

Nothing  could  be  more  eloquent  than 
the  words  of  these  sensitive  students. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  recognizes 
that  there  are  other  methods  to  teach 
science  and  kindle  medical  and  scientific 
Interest  in  our  youth.  It  calls  for  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  encourage  the  use  of  illustra- 
tions, models,  manuals,  films,  and  other 
alternative  methods  to  live  experimenta- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time  this  bill  would  en- 
courage these  alternatives,  it  would  also 
withhold  National  Defense  Education 
funds  from  science  programs  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  where  live 
vertebrate  animals  or  dead  animals  killed 
and  collected  for  such  purposes  are  used 
in  surgical,  scientific,  quasi-scientific, 
medical,  or  quasi-medical  experimenta- 
tions. 

For  children  to  watch  or  participate  in 
the  inflicting  of  pain  and  suffering  on 
animals,  as  well  as  their  death  in  most 
cases,  is  brutalizing.  Our  youth  need 
more  examples  of  our  love  for  life  rather 
than  our  often  misused  power  and  con- 
trol over  the  life  or  death  of  so  many 
inhabitants  of  this  earth. 

As  a  parent  of  three  kind  and  sensi- 
tive children  and  as  an  elected  official 
who  owes  much  to  the  youth  who  worked 
so  long  and  hard  for  my  election,  I  Want 
to  pledge  my  help  to  help  stop  the 
brutality  which  has  become  a  way  of  life 
in  this  world.  If  we  can  stop  the  torturing 
of  animals,  maybe  we  can  stop  brutaliz- 
ing our  fellow  men  on  this  earth. 

How  will  this  Senate  answer  Bruce 
and  Veronica?  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  leadership  and  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  to  end  this  needless,  sense- 
less practice  now. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.    89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Hansen)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
59,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  improved  medical 
care  to  veterans;  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  certain  dependents  and 
survivors  of  veterans;  to  improve  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  career  personnel 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. 

8.    275 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  E>omenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  275,  a  bill 
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to  unend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Co<le,  increasing  income  limitations  re- 
lat  ng  to  payment  of  disability  and  death 
per  sion,  and  dependency  and  indemnity 
coqipensation. 

S.    284 

At  the  reo.uest  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Sei  ator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure*  weis 
ad(  ed  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  284,  a  bill  to 
req  iire  the  availability  of  comprehensive 
trei  itment  and  rehabilitative  services  and 
programs  for  certain  disabled  veterans 
siif  ering  from  alcoholism,  drug  depend- 
ency, or  alcohol  or  drug  abuse  disabill- 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    3IB 

the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Sen- 
from   Florida    iMr.   Gurney)    was 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  316.  a  bill  to 
further  the  purposes  of  the  Wilderness 
of  1964  by  designating  certain  lands 
inclusion  in  the  national  wilderness 
preservation  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  394 

the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr. 
>  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
dlaila  <Mr.  Bayh)  were  added  as  a  co- 
spoi  sor  of  S.  394.  a  bUl  to  amend  the 
Kuril  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  as 
amended,  to  reaffirm  that  such  funds 
mac  e  available  for  each  fiscal  year  to 
carri^  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
suet  act  be  fully  obligated  in  said  year, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 

Senitor  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 

was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  413, 

to  permit  American  citizens  to  hold 


S.  458 


Ad  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits,  the  Sena- 
tor irom  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mondale)  was 
add«  d  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  458,  the  "Bill 
of  I^lghts  for  the  Mentally  Retarded." 

S.  48S 

Atjthe  request  of  Mr.  Gurney,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  was 
adde  d  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  485,  the  Safe 
Schcpls  Act. 

S.  514 

Atl  the  request  of  Mr.  Moss,  the  Sena- 
tor irom  North  Dakota  (Mr  Burdick) 
was  idded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  514,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  act  of  June  27,  1960  (74 
Stat.  220) ,  relating  to  the  preservation  of 
historical  and  archeologlcal  data. 

S.    54B 

the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 

from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  was 

as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  548,  a  bill  to 

provide  price  support  for  milk  at  not  less 

85    percent    of    the   parity    price 
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Atl  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Sena  »r  from  Delaware  (Mr.  BmEw)  was 
addei  I  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  631.  a  bill  to 
amer  d  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
t  le  coverage  of  certain  drugs  under 
K  of  the  health  insurance  program 
established  by  title  XVni  of  such  act. 

S.   833 

the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Sena  or  from  Delaware  (Mr.  BmEN)  was 
adde<|  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  632,  a  bill  to 


amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  increase  the  amount  which  individuals 
may  earn  without  suffering  deductions 
from  benefits  on  account  of  excess  earn- 
ings, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    649 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javits.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Act. 

S      704 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagletoni, 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  ( Mr.  Can- 
non >  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  704. 
a  bill  to  restore  the  independence  of  cer- 
tain regulatory  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

S.    749 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gurney,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore  >  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  ArouRE:Ki  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  749,  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Recomputation  bill. 

S      762 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson*, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spark- 
man  >,  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  762,  the  military  retirement  recom- 
putation bill. 

S.    882 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn  » ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Bayh  > ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Hathaway) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  882.  a  bill 
to  amend  section  355  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  to 
readjust  the  schedule  of  ratings  for  the 
disabilities  of  veterans. 


ground  nuclear  testa  by  seismologlcal  and 
other  means;  and 

Whereas  the  SALT  accords  or  1972  have 
placed  quantitative  limitations  on  offensive 
and  defensive  strategic  weapons  and  have 
established  Important  precedents  for  arms 
control  verification  procedures;  and 

Whereas  early  achievement  of  total  nu- 
clear test  cessation  would  have  many  bene- 
ficial consequences :  creating  a  more  favorable 
international  arms  control  climate;  Imposing 
further  finite  limits  on  the  nuclear  arms 
race;  releasing  resources  for  domestic  needs; 
protecting  our  environment  from  growing 
testing  dangers;  making  more  stable  exist- 
ing arms  limitations  agreements;  and  com- 
plementing the  on-going  strategic  arms  lim- 
itation talks;  Now,  therefore,  hi  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
(1 )  shculd  propose  an  immediate  suspension 
on  underground  nuclear  testing  to  remain  in 
effect  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  abstains 
from  underground  testing,  and  (2)  should 
set  forth  promptly  a  new  propcsAl  to  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialists 
Republics  and  other  nations  for  a  perma- 
n:nt  treaty  to  ban  all  nuclear  tests. 

(The  remarks  of  Senator  Kennedy 
when  he  submitted  Senate  Resolution  67 
and  the  ensuing  debate  are  printed 
earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  appropri- 
ate heading.) 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  67— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  CALLING 
ON  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  PROMOTE 
NEGOTIATIONS  FOR  A  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE TEST  BAN  TREATY 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ma- 
thms,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr. 
Bayh,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Nel- 
son, Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Ribi- 
COFF,  Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Biden)  submitted  the 
following  resolution: 

S.  Res.  67 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  committed  in 
the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963  and  the 
Non-Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Treaty 
of  1968  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty; 

Whereas  the  concltision  of  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty  wlU  reinforce  the  Non- 
Proliferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Treaty,  and 
will  fulfill  our  pledge  in  the  Partial  Test  Ban 
Treaty; 

Whereas  there  has  been  signflcant  progress 
In  the  detection  and  identification  of  under- 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  MARKET- 
ING AND  HEALTH  ACT— AMEND- 
MENT 

amendment   no.    12 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
hill  (S.  805)  to  establish  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Marketing  and  Health. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT— AMENDMENTS 

amendments    NOS.    13,    14,    AND    15 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  today  three  amendments  to 
S.  837,  the  administration's  pending  for- 
eign assistance  authorization  bill  for  the 
current  fiscal  year.  The  amendments 
concern  postwar  assistance  to  Indochina 
and  our  country's  continuing  humani- 
tarian responsibilities  to  the  people  and 
the  nations  of  the  entire  area. 

The  amendments  are  similar  to  those 
which  I  introduced  last  year— and  which 
were  adopted  by  the  Senate  In  its  previ- 
ous consideration  of  the  current  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  co- 
sponsored  two  of  last  year's  amend- 
ments. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  cosponsored 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  anticipated 
cease-fire  agreements  in  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, we  are  relieved  today  that  the 
second  Indochina  war  is  at  last  coming 
to  an  end.  We  are  grateful  that  our  serv- 
icemen are  coming  home.  And  all  Amer- 
icans share  the  special  joy  of  those  fam- 
ilies who  are  experiencing  the  home- 
coming of  sons  and  husbands  and  fath- 
ers who  were  prisoners  of  war. 

But  we  must  temper  our  sense  of  re- 
lief and  joy  with  the  realization  that 
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many  difficult  problems  remain — for  in- 
dividuals and  families  In  this  country, 
for  our  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  for  the 
people  and  governments  of  Indochina. 
Msmy  thousands  of  yoimg  Americans 
have  died  in  the  long  war — and  we  must 
not  forget  their  sacrifice,  and  the  special 
sorrow  it  has  brought  to  their  families 
and  friends.  Many  other  young  Ameri- 
cans are  still  missing  in  action — and  a 
full  accounting  of  their  fate  must  be 
pursued  with  every  possible  effort.  Mean- 
while, their  relatives  and  friends  still 
need  om-  help  and  concern.  So  do  the 
thousands  of  young  men,  and  their  fam- 
ilies, who  chose  not  to  participate  in  the 
war — and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  have  served  their 
country,  but  who  now  find  themselves 
shunted  around  by  an  imgrateful  ad- 
ministration. We  have  an  obligation  to 
these  men — and  with  the  support  of  the 
American  people,  I  know  the  Congress 
will  help  to  meet  it. 

And  let  us  not  forget,  Mr.  President, 
that  despite  a  cease-fire  agreement  in 
Vietnam — and  the  administration's  cur- 
rent emphasis  on  the  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  Indochina — conflict  and  battle 
and  bombing  continue,  even  in  South 
Vietnam.  Let  us  not  forget  the  many 
young  Americans  who  are  still  involved 
in  the  conflict — especially  in  the  bomb- 
ing missions  over  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
and  in  the  other  activities  supporting 
the  battle  in  these  countries.  For  even 
as  our  prisoners  are  being  repatriated 
from  North  and  South  Vietnam,  addi- 
tional numbers  of  our  young  men  are 
joining  the  ranks  of  the  captured  or 
missing  in  other  areas  of  Indochina. 
And  this  continuing  waste  of  American 
lives  and  effort  and  funds — and  the  con- 
tinuing violence  in  Indochina— should 
be  cause  for  great  concern  on  the  part 
of  all  Americans. 

The  problems  that  remain  in  Indo- 
china are  not  only  the  diplomatic  prob- 
lems in  concluding  or  implementing 
cease-fire  agreements,  but  also  the  peo- 
ple problems  in  really  building  the 
peace.  The  amendments  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  are  concerned  with  the  peo- 
ple problems,  and  the  kind  of  effort  our 
country  should  make  in  helping  to  resolve 
them. 

I  shall  not  burden  the  record  at  this 
time  with  any  lengthy  discussion  of  the 
people  problems  in  Indochina — for  the 
devastation  war  has  brought  to  all  the 
countries  of  the  area  is  painfully  clear 
to  all  Americans. 

But  I  strongly  believe  that  our  country 
bears  a  heavy  responsibility  in  helping  to 
resolve  the  crisis  of  people  in  Indochina — . 
in  helping  to  restore  the  hves  of  refugees 
and  orphans  and  crippled  thousands,  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  mortars  and  bombs  and 
battle  from  all  sides.  We  cannot  wash  our 
hands  of  their  tragic  plight,  simply  be- 
cause the  last  American  soldiers  are  leav- 
ing their  shores.  Clearly,  our. major  re- 
sponsibility remaining  in  Indochina,  is  to 
the  people  who  live  there — to  those  who 
suffered  so  much,  for  so  long. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Refugees,  which 
I  serve  as  chairman,  conservatively  esti- 
mates that  up  to  15  million  war  victims 
need  some  kind  of  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion. In  South  Vietnam,  nearly  half  the 


population  of  18  million  has  been  dis- 
placed, orphaned  or  maimed  since  the 
war  began.  Official  estimates  put  the 
number  of  orphan.'^  at  close  to  1  million. 
Some  20,000  to  30,000  Amer-Asian  chil- 
dren— those  fathered  by  Americans — 
need  a  special  concern — for  their  plight 
has  long  been  neglected  by  Saigon  and 
Washington.  Tens  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple— a  good  share  of  them  children — need 
prosthetic  devices.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  8  million  refugees  still  exist  in  the 
swollen  slums  of  Saigon  and  other  urban 
areas,  or  in  the  squalid  refugee  camps 
maintained  by  the  government — millions 
of  people  torn  for  years,  from  their  homes 
and  lands  and  source  of  livelihood.  And 
even  in  the  aftermath  of  the  cease-fire 
agreement  for  Vietnam,  many  people  still 
have  no  peace.  The  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development — AID — informs  me 
that  new  refugee  and  civilian  war  casu- 
alty numbers  continue  to  mount — adding 
heavily  to  the  nearly  2  million  refugees 
and  200,000  civilian  war  casualties  of 
1972. 

Similar  conditions  exist  in  Cambodia 
and  Laos,  where  the  battle  and  bombing 
continue,  and  the  number  of  war  vic- 
tims escalates  daily.  And  in  North  Viet- 
nam all  available  indicators  also  suggest 
that  humanitarian  needs  exist  among  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  population. 

In  addition  to  the  purely  human  toll  of 
the  war,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the 
physical  devastation  of  cities  and  towns 
and  hamlets — of  religious  shrines  and 
markets  and  livestock  and  housing— 
of  schools  and  clinics  and  hospitals.  And 
there  Is  the  impact  of  herbicides  on  the 
land  and  forests — and  bomb  craters  by 
the  tens  of  thousands — and  tons  of  mines 
and  explosives  which  lie  sunken  in  the 
fields  and  rice  paddies  over  much  of 
Indochina. 

The  human  suffering  and  pain  in  Indo- 
china staggers  the  imagination.  It  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  the  aggregate 
available  statistics  of  war  victims.  It  is 
even  more  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
implication  of  these  statistics  on  the 
family  structure,  traditions  and  social 
fabric  of  nations  that  have  confronted 
massive  upheaval  and  total  war.  But 
there  can  be  no  mistake,  that  millions 
of  men  and  women  and  children  in 
Indochina  are  crying  out  for  relief,  as 
the  hopeful  aftermath  of  conflict  slowly 
approaches.  And  we  must  join  with 
others  In  answering  their  cries  for  help. 
An  international  humanitarian  alliance 
must  help  the  people  of  Indochina. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  amendment  I 
introduce  today,  affirms  the  willingness 
of  the  United  States  to  share  the  burden 
of  providing  for  the  humanitarian  relief, 
rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction  of  the 
people  and  nations  of  Indochina.  The 
amendment  declares  that — 

Assistance  for  such  purposes  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable under  the  auspices  of  and  by  the 
United  Nations,  other  international  organiza- 
tions, multilateral  Institutions,  and  private 
voluntary  agencies  with  a  minimum  pres- 
ence and  activity  of  United  States  Govern- 
ment personnel. 

The  amendment  also  urges  the  Pres- 
ident to  work  with  other  governments — 
and  to  solicit  their  cooperation  "in  en- 
couraging the  United  Nations  Secretary 


General  to  establish  immediately  an 
autonomous  United  Nations  fund  for 
Indochina,  or  other  appropriate  institu- 
tional arrangements,  to  receive  human- 
itarian and  developmental  contributions 
to  support  the  humanitarian  relief,  re- 
habilitation, and  reconstruction  of  the 
people  and  nations  of  Indochina  under 
international  auspices."  And  finally,  as 
an  expression  of  American  support  for 
creating  an  international  fund,  the 
amendment  would  make  available  to  the 
President,  from  supporting  assistance, 
the  necessary  funds  "to  make  an  initial 
humanitarian  contribution"  to  the  inter- 
national effort. 

The  second  amendment  earmarks  $70 
million — from  supporting  assistance — 
"to  provide  humanitarian  assistance  to 
refugees,  civilian  war  casualties,  war  or- 
phans, and  other  persons  disadvantaged 
by  hostilities  in  South  Vietnam."  The 
third  amendment  earmarks  $2  million  for 
similar  purposes  in  Cambodia.  Both 
amendments  stress  the  use  of  interna- 
tional organizations  and  private  volun- 
tary agencies  for  :he  channeling  of  this 
emergency  relief— and  that  the  assist- 
ance "shall  be  distributed  with  a  mini- 
mum presence  and  activity  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment personnel." 

Mr.  President,  the  first  amendment  is 
the  result  of  extensive  discussion  in  many 
quarters,  and  with  many  experts — and 
is  an  effort  to  establish  what  I  firmly 
believe  broadly  represents  the  long-term 
will  of  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  issue  of  postwar  assistance  to 
Indochina.  Very  simply,  the  amendment 
recognizes  our  responsibility  toward  all 
the  countries  of  Indochina,  categorizes 
various  kinds  of  assistance,  places  prior- 
ity on  basically  humanitarian  objectives, 
channels  the  bulk  of  American  assistance 
through  international  channels,  and 
minimizes  the  presence  and  activity  of 
U.S.  Government  personnel  in  the  Im- 
plementation of  assistance  programs. 

In  terms  of  f  tmding,  the  three  amend- 
ments combined  represent  a  ver>'  modest 
beginning— in  the  remaining  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year — to  help  in  providing  for 
the  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  people  and  nations  of  Indo- 
china. Only  $72  million  is  earmarked  for 
humanitarian  purposes  in  South  Vietnam 
and  Cambodia — and  I  understand  that 
a  good  share  of  this  amount  has  already 
been  obligated  under  the  continuing  res- 
olution which  expires  next  week.  The  first 
of  the  three  amendments,  however,  pro- 
poses that  additional  sums,  for  humani- 
tarian purposes,  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia — 
as  well  as  for  Laos  and  North  Vietnam — 
from  the  overall  total  foreign  military 
and  security  assistance  finally  made 
available  to  the  President.  In  light  of  the 
present  uncertainties  over  this  total 
amount — as  well  as  over  the  total  assist- 
ance already  obligated  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution — it  is  difficult  to  ear- 
mark a  specific  sum,  which  the  amend- 
ment calls  an  "initial  humanitarian  con- 
tribution" to  an  international  fund  for 
Indochina.  I  am  extremely  hopeful,  nev- 
ertheless, that  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees will  carefully  consider  this  pro- 
posal— and  that  significant  funds  will  be 
made  available  to  the  President,  during 
the  current  fiscal  year,  from  the  sources 
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aiid  for  the  purposes  anticipated  In  the 
ai  lendment. 

I  am  also  hopeful,  Mr.  President,  that 
th  e  committees — and  the  Congress — will 
plice  priority  on  people  concerns,  on 
bi  sically  humanitarian  objectives,  and 
w;  11  strongly  support  the  distribution  of 
oir  aid  mainly  imder  International 
at  spices. 

An  Investment  for  peace  In  Indochina 
dees  not  lie,  first  of  all.  In  grandiose 
sc  lemes  for  economic  reconstruction.  It 
dc  es  not  lie  first  of  all,  in  roads  and 
br  dges  and  harbors.  For  if  we  really 
m  »n  what  we  say  about  healing  the 
wdunds  of  war,  our  first  concern  will  be 
f 0  ■  the  victims  of  war — for  those  mll- 
lic  ns  of  people  scattered  over  the  face  of 
In  dochina  by  powerful  forces  over  which 
th  ;y  had  so  little  control. 

rhe  time  is  long  overdue  for  all  of  us 
pause  and  open  our  eyes  to  the  plight 
the  children  in  Indochina — especially 
orphans    and    those    fathered    by 
ricans.  Year  after  year  the  problem 
children,  the  most  pitiful  of  war  vic- 
gone  unattended.  And  so  to- 
,  field  reports  to  the  Subcommittee 
Refugees  tell  again  of  many  appalling 
cotiditions   involving   malnutrition   and 
and  death. 
the  time  Is  long  overdue  for  a  truly 
vlj  ble  program  to  fit  the  lame  with  pros- 
thetic devices.  The  waiting  time  today 
a  prosthetic  device  is  many  years. 
Is  deplorable  when  many  coimtries, 
our   own,   can   manufacture 
thi>usands  of  devices  in  a  matter  of  days 
weeks. 

.  Lnd  there  is  the  urgent  need  to  re- 
the  livelihood  of  millions  of  refu- 
by  providing  for  their  return  to  the 
and  ancestral  lands  they  left  so 
ago.  Many  of  these  villages  have 
destroyed.  So  there  is  need  for  sim- 
houslng,  the  rebuilding  of  the  mar- 
ketplace, of  schools,  and  religious  shrines 
temples.  There  Is  a  need  to  restore 
agricultural  productivity. 
J  ind  there  is  a  need  to  renew  the  vil- 
health  system  in  the  countryside, 
to  rebuild  devastated  medical  fa- 
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i  ind  there  are  many  other  human 
that  must  be  met  to  put  the  people 
on  the  road  to  a  life  of  health  and 
nohnalcy,  which  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  during  the  long  years  of  war. 
there  can  never  be  a  peace  with 
hoiior  if  America  now  walks  away  from 
human  debris  of  the  war  and  neglects 
urgent  humanitarian  needs  of  all  the 
in  Indochina.  Only  then  will  our 
coi^ntry  truly  be  building  the  peace. 

this  end.  I  Introduce  the  amend- 
today.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
molis    consent    that    the    text    of    the 
Iments  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

T  here  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
me  its  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amzkdicxnt  No.  13 
Section  4  la  amended — 
(   )   by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"Se:.  4.":  and 

(  I)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
low ng: 

(  ))  Such  chapter  4  la  further  amended  by 
add  Ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
seci  Ion: 

itc  534.  Humanitarian  Relief,  Rehablllta- 
tloq.  and  Reconstruction  in  Indochina. — (a) 
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the  Congress  affirms  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  share  the  burden  of  pro- 
viding for  the  humanitarian  relief,  rehabili- 
tation, and  reconstruction  of  the  people  and 
nations  of  Indochina,  Including  South  Viet- 
nam, North  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  the  Khmer 
Republic. 

"(b)  Assistance  for  such  purposes  shall 
bo  distributed  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable under  the  auspices  of  and  by  the 
United  Nations,  other  International  organl- 
zatlona,  multilateral  Instltutlona,  and  pri- 
vate voluntary  agencies  with  a  minimum 
presence  and  activity  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment personnel.  The  Congress  urges  the 
President  to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  other 
governments  to  support  and  peollclpate  In 
the  humanitarian  relief,  rehabilitation,  and 
reconstruction  of  the  people  and  nations  of 
Indochina  under  international  auspices. 

"(c)  The  Congn'ess  further  urges  the  Pres- 
ident to  solicit  the  cooperation  of  other  gov- 
ernments In  encouraging  the  United  Nations 
Secretary  Oeneral  to  establish  immediately 
an  autonomous  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Indochina,  or  other  appropirate  Institutional 
arrangements,  to  receive  humanitarian  and 
developmental  contributions  to  suppwrt  the 
humanitarian  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  re- 
construction of  the  people  and  nations  of 
Indochina,  or  other  aproprlate  Institutional 
an  expression  of  the  United  States  support 
for  the  establishing  and  maintenance  of  a 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Indochina,  or  other 
appropriate  Institutional  arrangements,  any 
of  the  funds  appropriated  under  section  532 
of  this  Act  for  fiscal  year  1973,  are  hereby 
made  available,  until  expended,  as  the  Pres- 
ident considers  appropriate,  to  make  an  ini- 
tial humanitarian  contribution  to  such  Fund 
or  pursuant  to  such  arrangements." 

I  Amenduknt  No.  14 

Section  4  la  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"Sec.  4.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(b)  Such  chapter  4  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  634.  Humanitarian  Assistance  in 
South  Vietnam — The  President  is  authorized 
to  provide  humanitarian  assistance  to  refu- 
gees, civilian  war  casualties,  war  orphans, 
and  other  persons  disadvantaged  by  hostili- 
ties or  conditions  related  to  those  hostilities 
in  South  Vietnam.  Of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  532  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973,  not  less  than  $70,000,000  shall  be  avaU- 
able,  until  expended,  solely  to  carry  out  this 
section.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 532  of  this  Act.  including  any  such 
funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion, not  less  than  $20,000,000  shall  be  allo- 
cated for  project  assistance  in  South  Viet- 
nam for  public  health  services  and  war 
victims.  Such  assistance  shall  be  distributed 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  under 
the  auspices  of  and  by  the  United  Nations 
and  international  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions or  United  States  voluntary  agencies, 
with  minimum  presence  and  activity  of 
United  States  Government  personnel  with 
respect  to  such  distributors." 

-  AuENDMEirr  No.  15 

Section  4  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"Sec.  4.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'b)  Such  chapter  4  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sbc.  634.  Humanitarian  Assistance  in  the 
Khmer  Republic. — The  President  is  author- 
ized to  provide  himianitarlan  assistance  to 
refugees,  civilian  war  casualties,  war  orphans, 
and  other  persons  disadvantaged  by  hostili- 
ties or  conditions  related  to  thoee  hostilities 
In  the  Khmer  Republic.  Of  the  funds  appro- 
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prlated  under  section  533  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973,  not  less  than  $2,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able, until  expended,  solely  to  carry  out  this 
section.  Such  assistance  shall  be  distributed 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  under 
the  auspices  of  and  by  the  United  Nations 
and  International  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions or  United  States  voluntary  agencies, 
with  a  minimum  presence  and  activity  of 
United  States  Government  personnel  with 
respect  to  such  distribution." 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  S.  880 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  to  Senators  and  other  Inter- 
ested persons  that  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  will  be- 
gin hearings  on  S.  880,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construction 
of  facilities,  and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes,  on 
February  28  beginning  at  9:30  ajn.  in 
room  235.  The  remaining  schedule  of 
hearing  dates,  witnesses  and  subject 
matter  are  set  out  below.  All  hearings 
will  begin  at  9:30  a.m. 

DATT,    WriNXSS,    AND    StJBJKCT 

February  28,  Dr.  James  Fletcher,  fis- 
cal year  197^  budget  overview. 

Astronauts  from  the  Skylab  and  Apol- 
lo/Soyuz  missions  will  also  present  tes- 
timony. 

March  6,  Dr.  James  Fletcher,  long- 
term  aeronautics  and  space  objectives. 

March  8,  Mr.  Dale  Myers,  Associate 
Administrator,  Skylab.  ApoUo/Soyuz. 
Space  Shuttle. 

March  9,  Prof.  Maurice  Levy,  presi- 
dent, European  Span  Research  Organi- 
zation, European  "Space  Lab"  project. 

Mr.  Dale  Myers,  Mr.  Robert  Curtln, 
Director  of  Facilities,  Space  Shuttle- 
including  shuttle  facilities  construction. 

March  12,  Dr.  John  Naugle,  Associate 
Administrator,  space  science  programs. 

Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator, applications  programs. 

March  14,  Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  ap- 
plications  programs — continued. 

March  15,  witnesses  from  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and 
Interior,  National  Science  Foundation, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  earth 
resources  and  environmental  programs. 

March  21,  Mr.  Roy  Jackson,  Associate 
Administrator,  advanced  science  and 
technology  programs. 

Witness  from  Department  of  Trans- 
portation on  NASA/DOT  programs  In 
aeronautics. 

March  22,  Mr.  Gerald  TruszynskI,  As- 
sociate Administrator,  tracking  and  data 
acquisition. 

Other  NASA  witnesses.  Research  and 
Program,  Management  Budget,  Tech- 
nology Utilization,  International  Pro- 
grams Construction  Budget. 

April  4,  additional  witnesses.* 

April  5,  Department  of  Defense  wit- 
ness— classified  session. 

April  10,  additional  witnesses.* 


•  Witness  list  to  be  released  at  a  later 
date.  Other  persons  wishing  to  testify  or  to 
submit  statements  for  the  record  should 
contact  the  Committee.  Several  additional 
witnesses  have  been  scheduled;  others  will 
be  acconunodated  to  the  extent  the  schedule 
permits. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
TAXPAYER  SERVICE  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Treasury,  Post  Office, 
and  General  Government,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  will  hold 
hearings  on  February  27,  28,  and  March 

First,  review  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  efforts  in  the  areas  of  taxpayer 
service  assistance  and  compliance  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  hear  public  testimony  con- 
cerning the  scope  and  range  of  public 
concern  with  IRS  efforts  in  these  areas 
and  to  insure  that  the  Treasury,  as  well 
as  IRS,  is  aware  of  the  criticism  of  these 
current  programs  and  the  recommenda- 
tions being  made  as  to  how  the  public 
may  be  better  served. 

Appearing  before  the  subcommittee  to 
discuss  these  issues  will  be  some  noted 
authorities  on  the  policies  and  proce- 
dures of  IRS,  including  former  Commis- 
sioners Sheldon  Cohen,  Mortimer  Cop- 
Ian,  and  Randolph  Thrower.  Public  testi- 
mony will  also  be  received  from  such 
tax  reform  advocates  as  Ralph  Nader 
and  Tom  Stanton  of  the  Tax  Research 
Group;  Jeff  Gold,  president  of  Commu- 
nity Tax  Aid;  and  Tom  Fields  of  Tax 
Analyst  Advocates. 

Several  distinguished  Members  of 
Congress  have  requested  time  to  appear 
and  testify  on  the  specific  issue  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  as  it  applies 

to  ms. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
these  hearings  will  provide  the  vehicle 
to  a  better  understanding  for  the  public 
of  current  IRS  practices  with  regard  to 
taxpayer  services,  while  at  the  same  time 
permit  the  public  to  apprise  IRS  of  the 
specific  nature  of  their  concern  with  IRS 
practices  and  procedures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  after  my  remarks  a  tentative 
agenda  and  list  of  witnesses  for  the  hear- 
ings, which  are  scheduled  for  10  a.m. 
and  2  p.m.  in  room  1114  of  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  on  the  above  dates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Senate  Hearings  BEroRE  CoMMrrrEE  on  Ap- 
propriations: Trjbasttey,  U.S.  Postal  Skrv- 

ICE,    AND    GENERAI.    GOVERNMENT 

Subject:  Problems  Encountered  By  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  In  The  Adminis- 
tration of  Taxpayer  Service  Assistance  and 
Compliance  Programs. 

TENTATIVE  AGENDA  FOR  HEARINGS 

Date:   February  27,  28,  March  1,  1973. 
Place:  NSOB  1114,  First  Floor  (10:00  ajn.- 
2:00  p.m.). 
Purpose  of  Hearings  is  to : 

1.  Review  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
eflforts  in  the  area  of  Taxpayer  Service  and 
Assistance  programs. 

2.  Hear  Public  Testimony  concerning  the 
scope  and  range  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service's  efforts  in  these  areas  and  to  make 
sure  that  the  Treasury  as  well  as  the  Service 
Is  aware  and  understands  the  nature  of  both 
criticism  of  current  programs  and  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  the  public  might  be 
better  served. 

3.  To  communicate  both  to  the  Treasury 
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and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  the  ap- 
parent erosion  of  public  confidence  in  the 
administration  of  the  Tax  Code  and  the 
Subcommittee's  concern  that  efforts  be  made 
to  sustain  public  faith  In  the  administra- 
tion of  our  Tax  System. 

I.  Tuesday,  February  27,  1973.  Opening 
Statements.  10:00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon. 

A.  Chairman  Montoya — Context,  scope  and 
range   of   Subcommittee's   purpose. 

B.  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — 
Opening  comments. 

C.  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue 
Service — Inventory    of   Service's   efforts. 

D.  Professor  L.  Hart  Wright — University  of 
Michigan  Law  School.  2:00  p.m.  to  4:00  pjn. 

E.  House  Subcommittee  on  Legal  and 
Monetary  Affairs — Testimony. 

F.  Ralph  Nader — Opening  Testimony  of 
Public  Interest  Groups. 

0.  Mr.  Jeff  Gold — President  of  Community 
Tax  Aid  (CPA). 

H.  National  Association  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants — Mr.  Tosinoff,  Chairman,  Tax 
Committee. 

1.  President  Vincent  Connery — National 
Association  of  Internal  Revenue  Employees. 

II.  Wednesday,  February  28,  1973.  10  00 
a.m.  to  12:00  noon. 

A.  Professor  L.  Hart  Wright — Testimony. 

B.  Chairman  Moorhead  (Rep.)  Subcommit- 
tee on  Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Information,  House  Government  Operations 
Committee. 

C.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillip  Long — Taxpayers, 
Bellevue,  Washington.  2:00  p.m.  to  4:00  p.m. 

D.  Mr.  Thomas  Field— Tax  Analyst  and 
Advocates  Lawyer. 

E.  Mr.  George  Zeltlln — New  Tork  State  Bar. 

F.  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Stanton — Director,  Tax 
Research  Group,  Lawyer. 

m.  Thursday,  March  1,  1973.  Panel  of  For- 
mer Internal  Revenue  Service  Commissioners. 

A.  Mr.  Mortimer  Caplln. 

B.  Mr.  Sheldon  Cohen. 

C.  Mr.  Randolph  Thrower. 

D.  Mr.  Johnnie  Walters. 

E.  Mr.  WUliam  H.  Smith,  Former  Deputy 
Commissioner. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  CURRENT 
FUEL  SHORTAGES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  many 
Senators  are  aware,  in  recent  weeks, 
significant  shortages  have  occurred  in 
available  supplies  of  natural  gas,  diesel 
oil,  and  fuel  oil.  There  has  been  an  ap- 
parent breakdown  in  our  national  energy 
system. 

To  date,  these  shortages  have  caused 
serious  economic  disruptions  and  public 
inconvenience.  They  have  led  to  the  clos- 
ing of  factories  and  schools,  and  the  dis- 
ruption of  trucking  and  airline  trans- 
portation. In  light  of  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  imperative  that  Congress 
understand  the  dimensions  of  the  short- 
age and  what  has  caused  this  apparent 
breakdown  in  our  energy  distribution 
system. 

The  Congress  needs  to  know  why  It  has 
not  been  possible  to  anticipate  and  meet 
the  demand  for  various  fuels.  The  Inte- 
rior Committee  is  particularly  interested 
in  what  role  Government  policies  have 
played  in  creating  the  present  situation. 

At  the  initial  fuel  shortage  hearing  on 
February  1,  1973,  the  Interior  Committee 
received  testimony  from  oflaclals  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness,  from  repre- 
sentatives of  independent  refiners  and 
oil  jobbers,  and  from  other  major  fuel 
users. 


On  Thursday,  February  22,  1973,  testi- 
mony will  be  received  from  selected 
major  energy  refiners  and  suppliers. 

The  hearing  which  will  begin  at  10 
a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  New  Senate 
Office  Building,  is  being  held  pursuant 
to  the  Senate's  National  Fuels  and  En- 
ergy Policy  Study  authorized  by  Senate 
Resolution  45,  92d  Congress.  The  invited 
witnesses  are : 

10  a.m.:  Mr.  Randall  Meyer,  president. 
Exxon  Co. — U.S.A.,  Houston,  Tex.:  Mr. 
Oscar  Wyatt,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Coastal  States  Gas  Producing  Co.. 
Houston,  Tex. 

2  p.m.:  Mr.  Annon  Card,  senior  vice 
president,  Texaco,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.C.;  Mr.  Robert  Yancey,  president,  Ash- 
land Oil,  Inc.,  Washington,  DC. 

Interested  and  affected  parties  are  in- 
vited to  submit  statements  for  the  record 
in  10  copies  by  March  5,  1973. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  ON  THE  LAND 
USE  POLICY  AND  PLANNING  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  aimounce  to  Senators  and  other  in- 
terested persons  that  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs — full  com- 
mittee— plans  to  continue  its  open  hear- 
ings on  S.  268— the  LanJ  Use  Policy  and 
Planning  Assistance  Act  of  1973 — on 
February  26  and  to  schedule  another  day 
of  healings  on  February  27. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  3110  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  hearing  on  February  26 
will  commence  at  10  a.m.  and  the  hearing 
on  February  27  at  10:30  a.m.  Persons 
wishing  to  testify  should  advise  the  staff 
of  the  Interior  Committee  and  submit 
100  copies  of  their  statement  at  least  24 
hours  prior  to  the  hearing  date. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MILITARY  MEN  TRAINED   AS 
SERVANTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
introduced  S.  850,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  enlisted  men  as  personal  servants 
to  certain  generals  and  admirals.  The 
public  response  has  been  ovenn'helming. 
It  is  more  than  clear  to  me  that  the  Na- 
tion's taxpayers  will  not  tolerate  such  a 
misuse  of  their  tax  dollars. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  squandering 
of  Federal  resources  in  this  program,  to- 
day I  submit  excerpts  from  the  course 
program  at  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster 
School  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.  As  I  have  ex- 
plained before.  Fort  Lee  is  the  faciUty 
where  the  Army  teaches  volunteer  en- 
listed men  in  the  fine  arts  of  general 
pampering. 

I  do  not  exaggerate.  If  there  are  those 
who  doubt  that  there  is  a  gross  misuse 
of  public  funds  in  the  program,  let  them 
examine  the  course  program  at  Fort 
Lee. 

PROGRAM    or    INSTRUCTION    FOR    MILITAHY 
SERVANTS 

As  of  July  1972,  the  Quartermaster 
School  at  Fort  Lee  planned  to  provide 
the  following  hours  of  "formal  training 
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n  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  en- 
isted  personnel  assigned  to  public  quar- 
«rs  occupied  by  General  Officers.  "  The 
itudents  receive  288  hours  of  instruction 
n  a<:ademic  subjects  and  32  hours  in 
lonacademlc  subjects  for  a  total  of  320. 
)f  this  320  hours  173.5  hours  is  in  prac- 
ical  exercise  hardware  with  the  rest 
>eing  distributed  among  lecture,  confer- 
'  snce,  demonstration,  film,  television,  and 
txaminations. 

KXAlfPLKS    or    SUBJECTS    TAUGHT 

Among  the  courses  for  the  enlisted 
juen  are  the  following:   1  hour  in  per- 
!  onal  conduct  including  evaluation   of 
iQoral  standing,  sobriety,  personal  ap- 
I  earance  and  financial  reliability;  1  hour 
li  conduct  Including  courtesy  to  family 
fnd  guests  and  telephone  courtesy;    1 
lour  in  dally  work  schedule  including 
c  omestlc  responsibilities  in  an  officer's 
Q  uarters.  The  enlisted  aides  are  provided 
tie  book,  "The  Army  Wife"  as  a  refer- 
eice;  3  hours  in  pet  care  including  in- 
s  ;ruction  in  care  of  such  family  pets  as 
c  Dgs,  cats,  flsh,  and  birds;   13  hours  in 
c  ire  of  officers'  imiforms  and  equipment 
vlth   a   performance   examination;    25 
h  ours  in  care  and  cleaning  of  a  general's 
q  uarters  including  care  of  private  house- 
h  old,  appliances,  and  serving  apparatus. 
Examination:  1  hour  in  care  and  use 
o'  domestic  style  appliances:  1  hour  in 
iJisect  and   rodent  control;    1   hour  in 
g)urmet  menus  and  recipes;  7  hours  in 
s<  lection  and  purchase  of  meats,  poultry, 
aid  seafood  items;  1  hour  in  placement 
0    flags;  8  hours  in  selection  of  table 
service  fr;   Informal  functions. 

Examination:  12  hours  in  selection  of 
tj  ble  service  for  formal  functions ;  aides 
ae  provided  the  book,  "The  Correct 
^^altress,"  for  reference;  16  hours  in 
p:  eparation  of  centerpieces  such  as  floral 
ajrangements  and  ice  carvings.  Book 
sipplled:  "Ice  Carving  Made  Easy. " 

Thirteen  hours  In  preparation  and  dis- 
p  insing  of  beverages  both  alcoholic  and 
ninalcoholic  served  either  formally  or 
ir  formally  In  general  officers  quarters; 
1(  hours  in  cake  baking  and  decorating. 
Examination:  16  hours  In  danish  puff 
aiid  pie  pastry  and  cookies;  7  hours  in 
dl  mer  rolls  and  quick  bread.  Examina- 
tion; 7  hours  In  preparation  of  hot  and 
ccld  appetizers  ,hors  d'oeuvers,  and  ca- 
ni  pes.  Examination;  4  hours  In  garnish- 
in  f,  cold  meats  and  cheese  trays;  34 
h(urs  in  preparation  of  gourmet  meat 
dl  ihes  for  formal  and  informal  occasions 
In  the  officers  quarters;  10  hours  in  prep- 
ai  atlon  and  serving  of  bnmch  Including 
cloice  of  linen;  10  hours  in  preparation 
ar  d  serving  of  standup  buffet  Including 
at  «ntlon  to  color  combinations  and  "har- 
mmlous  consistency;"  11  hours  in  prep- 
aration and  serving  of  informal  meals 
ard  16  hours  In  preparation  and  serv- 
In  I  of  formal  meals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  Senators:  Is 
necessary?  Does  this  contribute 
mtional  defense?  Will  the  Nation  be 
St;  onger  because  of  this  program  at  Fort 
Le  B?  What  public  official  in  the  Depart- 
m  !nt  of  Defense  will  come  to  the  defense 
of  this  program?  Let  us  hear  In  a  public 
fo  "um  just  how  this  program  Is  justl- 
fl<  d.  Let  the  American  public  be  told  by 
a  Defense  Department  spokesman  that 
tacing  care  of  a  general's  birds,  cats. 


dogs,  and  fish  is  in  the  national  inter- 
est. Why  should  our  enlisted  men  be 
trained  in  gourmet  meat  preparation  for 
generals  and  admirals  when  our  soldiers 
are  eating  hamburger? 

It  is  past  time  when  good  sense  should 
have  prevailed.  This  program  must  be 
stopped  immediately. 


I 


s:  Is  Uiis 
«  to  me 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  THE  CLEAN  AIR 
ACT 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  "We  have 
met  the  enemy  and  he  is  us."  These 
words  from  Walt  Kelly's  Pogo  have  been 
used  many  times  to  describe  American 
dilemma.  However,  they  are  most  appro- 
priate to  sketch  the  limitless  frustration 
we  feel  in  regard  to  tempering  our  mod- 
em life  styles  to  the  preservation  of  oui 
environment.  No  one  wants  to  return  to 
a  nuts  and  berries  existence,  but  at  the 
same  time  most  of  us  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  ecology. 

Ecological  frustration  is  not  new  to 
Americans.  Many  a  pioneer  admired  the 
majesty  of  the  mountains  before  strip- 
ping the  minerals  and  resources  from 
them.  Rivers  became  convenient  dump- 
ing grounds  and  clean  air  gave  way  to 
emissions  from  automobiles  and  other 
stationary  sources  of  power.  But,  while 
mother  nature  herself  emits  large 
amounts  of  pollutants,  it  is  the  automo- 
bile that  bore  and  continues  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  blame  for  air  pollution.  Con- 
gress must  not  blindly  require  that  the 
driving  consumer  indiscriminately  bow 
to  the  extra  costs  imposed  by  the  noncost 
effective  provisions  of  legislation  passed 
in  1970. 

Under  the  Clean  Air  Act,  three  individ- 
ual and  very  complex  and  closely  inter- 
related issues  have  been  dealt  with  by  es- 
sentially independent  actions.  The  legis- 
lation developed  ambient  air  quality 
standards.  It  set  automotive  emission 
standards,  and,  most  important.  It  im- 
posed time  limits  for  the  achievement  of 
these  standards.  I  emphasize  the  cost  of 
compliance. 

This  fact  sets  the  basic  tone  of  my  re- 
marks. Increased  cost  is  most  important 
to  the  consumer  and  to  the  automotive 
industry.  Presently,  the  1973  standards 
require  an  additional  expenditure  of  $100 
per  vehicle.  It  is  estimated  that  this  cost 
will  increase  up  to  $375  per  vehicle  to 
comply  with  the  1975  standards,  and 
be  even  higher  to  control  nitrogen  oxides 
in  1976.  The  consumer  must  bear  the  cost 
of  the  installation  of  this  pollution  con- 
trol equipment.  And,  we  must  look  long 
and  hard  to  justify  this  expenditure. 

Air  pollution  caused  by  automobile 
emission  is  decreasing.  The  1973  models, 
properly  adjusted,  are  reducing  automo- 
tive emission  by  seven  times  over  the  1966 
models.  In  other  words,  one  1966  car  emits 
pollutants  at  the  same  rate  as  seven  1973 
cars.  If  all  automobiles  on  the  road  today 
were  1973  models,  the  air  pollution 
caused  by  automotive  emission  would  re- 
turn to  approximately  that  level  experi- 
enced in  1943. 

Increased  costs  to  consumer  will  also 
include  an  estimated  15-percent  hike  in 
fuel  consumption.  This  added  fuel  con- 
sumption will  strike  the  consumer  In  two 
ways;  first,  fuels  for  the  new  emission 


controls  will  be  higher  priced  because  of 
their  complicated  chemical  structure. 
And,  the  increased  fuel  consumption  will 
expand  the  likelihood  of  an  energy  crisis, 
whether  imposed  by  nature  or  fixed  by 
collusion.  This  fuel  cost  penalty  could 
be  as  much  as  $10  billion  a  year. 

Another  hidden  cost  to  the  consumer 
will  result  from  unknown  problems  with 
driveability  and  maintenance  on  cars 
carrying  the  sophisticated  emission  de- 
vices While  no  field  for  experience  in 
this  area  is  available,  automobile  manu- 
facturers have  buUt  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  vehicles  that  will  meet  the  1975 
emission  levels  and  work.  However,  they 
do  not  know  from  this  grouping  whether 
they  have  the  capacity  to  make  millions 
of  cars  and  trucks  performing  precisely 
to  the  standards  for  5  years  or  50,000 
miles. 

If  there  is  a  chance  of  compliance  with 
the  high  Federal  standards  it  depends, 
according  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  upon  these  three  conclusions: 
First,  catalyst  replacement,  second,  aver- 
aging of  emissions  during  testing  and, 
thiro,  general  availability  of  unleaded 
gasoline.  The  Academy  made  this  conclu- 
sion in  January  of  last  year.  Since  then, 
administrative  actions  have  been  taken 
which  point  to  the  fact  that  two  of  these 
conditions  will  be  met.  Late  last  year  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  decided  to  allow  the 
replacement  of  catalysts,  and  last  month 
he  confirmed  regulations  designed  to  as- 
sure the  general  availability  of  gasoline 
by  the  simimer  of  1974  that  will  not  poi- 
son the  catalyst.  The  third  condition  is 
vital.  And,  it's  significance  is  clear  to  au- 
tomobile manufsMiturers. 

The  objectives  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  will 
be  satisfied  when  the  average  car  meets 
the  standards.  In  other  words,  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  legislative  intent 
of  Congress  does  not  require  that  each 
and  every  car  meet  the  standards  but 
that  average  automotive  emission  is 
below  that  set  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Gerstenberg,  chairman, 
General  Motors,  explained  the  concept  of 
averaging  before  the  International  Auto- 
motive Engineering  Congress  recently  in 
Detroit,  Mich.  He  said: 

The  atmosphere  may  be  considered  a  con- 
tainer. Into  It  are  mixed  the  exhaust  con- 
stituents from  all  cars.  Thus  the  atmosphere 
in  effect  averages  everything  that  goes  Into 
It,  Including  the  exhausts  from  all  vehicles. 
This  concept  of  the  effect  of  exhaust  emis- 
sions on  ambient  air  quality  was  recognized 
In  the  early  procedures  which  based  vehicle 
certification  on  the  average  emission  level  for 
a  particular  type.  The  amendments  of  1870 
call  for  a  90  percent  reduction  In  emissions 
from  the  level  of  the  1070  and  1971  vehicles, 
and  the  certification  procedures  for  these 
vehicles  recognized  this  averaging  concept. 
It  Is  clearly  logical  then  that  administration 
of  the  more  stringent  1975  and  1976  levels 
should  also  recognize  this  concept.  This  Is 
a  simple  matter  .  .  .  further  type  certification 
cars  are  Individually  constructed  to  repre- 
sent the  Intended  mean  limit  of  the  produc- 
tion car.  The  Interacting  effects  of  many 
variables,  each  controlled  wlthtn  close 
tolerances,  make  it  Impossible  to  obtain 
exactly  the  same  emission  level  from  each 
production  car.  These  small  Individual  com- 
ponent and  adjustment  tolerances  are  an 
Inherent  characteristic  of  mass  produced 
products.  Unnecessarily  close  limits  add  to 
costs  without  compensating  value. 
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Further  economic  discussion  of  the 
problem  illustrates  the  questionable  fea- 
sibility of  meeting  the  levels  set  by  the 
act  by  1976.  This  standard  rejects  89- 
percent  removal  and  penalizes  a  success- 
ful emission  achievement  at  any  date 
beyond  the  1976  cutoff.  This  economic 
situation  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  scientific 
phenomenon  that  is  brought  about  by 
the  act.  The  Clean  Air  Act  requires  that 
carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen  oxides  be 
eliminated.  However,  to  eliminate  carbon 
monoxide,  heat  is  added  to  produce  car- 
bon dioxide  which  produces  an  increase 
of  nitrogen  oxides.  At  this  point  the  prob- 
lem becomes  circuitous.  And  If  the  in- 
dustry comes  close  to  meeting  the  Fed- 
eral standards  the  contribution  to  air 
pollution  by  automobiles  becomes  nil. 

The  effect  of  higher  priced  cars  results 
in  decreased  demand  for  them.  This 
means  less  employment  and  productivity 
for  the  coimtry.  Experts  have  estimated 
that  the  construction  of  automobiles 
in  1980  would  be  approximately  11  mil- 
lion automobiles  rather  than  15  million. 
Therefore,  extra  cars  and  extra  ex- 
pected employment  would  not  be  gen- 
erated by  the  automobile  industry. 

After  consideration  of  most  points 
bearing  on  automobile  emissions,  the 
crucial  questions  become  the  danger  or 
lack  of  it,  to  public  health  and  the  eco- 
nomical wisdom  of  imposing  the  1975- 
76  automobile  emissions  control  provi- 
sions of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  In  those  terms, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Federal  automo- 
tive emissions  standards  are  more  re- 
strictive than  necessary. 

CEilifomia  has  recommended  stand- 
ards which  are  more  realistic  than  the 
Federal  standards,  which  are  tough 
enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
State  with  the  worst  automotive  emission 
problem  in  the  country.  The  California 
standard  provides  for  a  9-percent  re- 
duction in  hydrocarbons,  an  81-percent 
reduction  in  carbon  monoxide,  and  a 
75-percent  reduction  in  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen. 

Most  citizens  are  convinced  that  sim- 
ply by  driving  their  car  they  contribute 
to  an  inordinate  amount  of  pollution  to 
the  air.  The  fact  is  that  each  vehicle  with 
present  controls  contributes  extremely 
small  amoimts.  And,  if  the  1976  stand- 
ards are  applied  to  other  activities  of  the 
average  American,  he  would  be  forced 
to  cease  burning  fireplace  logs  and  limit 
himself  to  three  gallons  of  oil  each  day 
or  be  in  violations  of  the  statute  per- 
taining to  oxides  of  nitrogen. 

The  cost  of  the  automotive  emission 
standards  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  are  much 
greater  than  the  benefits.  A  1972  EPA 
report  to  Congress  estimated  that  in 
1977,  when  all  controls  on  motor  ve- 
hicles are  in  effect,  the  annual  cost  of 
those  controls  will  be  more  than  $8 
billion.  The  projected  national  annual 
benefit  to  material  and  vegetation  will  be 
less  than  $1  billion.  Health  benefits  can- 
not be  measured  at  the  present  time,  be- 
cause any  problems  which  have  occurred 
have  taken  place  In  small  areas  of  ex- 
tremely high  concentrations  of  pollut- 
ants. 

Other  solutions  have  been  posed  to 
meet  the  high  cost  of  abatement  devices. 
One  discusses  forcing  the  American  pub- 


lic to  drive  smaller  cars.  This  solution 
is  a  complete  fiction.  A  small  engine  pol- 
lutes as  much  or  usually  more  than  a 
big  one  because  it  is  turning  at  maximum 
speed,  forcing  more  pollutants  into  the 
air.  Of  course,  the  small  car  does  con- 
serve fuel  and  may  have  other  attributes 
in  regard  to  this  conservation. 

One  viable  alternative  seems  to  be  to 
designate  high  concentration  areas  of 
automobile  emissions  and  require  people 
driving  in  these  areas  to  pay  for  addi- 
tional pollution  control  devices.  To 
penalize  the  entire  population  of  the 
country  to  clean  up  a  relatively  few  high 
density  pollution  areas  seems  imfair.  It 
is  discriminatory  to  ask  an  Ohio  or  mid- 
western  farmer  to  pay  to  clean  the  air  of 
New  York  City.  In  this  regard,  the  farm- 
er may  have  to  be  inconvenienced  by 
parking  his  rural  car  on  the  perimeter 
of  a  high  density  urban  area,  but  at  least 
he  would  not  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
legislative  overkill  in  the  Federal  air 
quality  legislation. 

After  consideration  of  the  progress  the 
automobile  industry  has  made  toward 
meeting  the  standards,  automotive  ex- 
perts made  the  decision  that  no  other 
power  source  but  the  internal  combustion 
engine  could  meet  the  requirements  for 
driveability,  durability,  fuel  consumption 
and  cost  on  the  schedule  set  by  Con- 
gress. Add-on  emission  control  devices 
leave  a  lot  to  be  desired.  Substantial  steps 
have  also  been  made  to  continue  to  im- 
prove the  internal  combustion  engine. 
The  industry  has  made  a  great  deal  of 
progress  at  a  reasonable  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer. To  require  the  additional  cost  of 
meeting  the  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air 
Acts  1975  and  76  requirements  is  unfair 
to  auto  manufacturers  and  to  the  pub- 
lic who  must  ultimately  pay  the  bill. 

The  improvement  made  by  the  auto- 
motive industry  seems  adequately  sum- 
med up  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Haagen-Smit,  head 
of  California  Air  Resources  Board,  and 
the  man  who  first  discovered  the  auto- 
mobile's role  in  photochemical  smog.  Dr. 
Haagen-Smit  recently  observed: 

The  problem  Is  so  far  over  the  hump  that 
I  am  b^lrmlng  to  lose  Interest. 

Because  of  remarks  like  Dr.  Haagen- 
Smit's  and  the  lack  of  cost  effectiveness 
in  meeting  the  1975-76  standards,  I  feel 
that  the  effective  dates  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  should  be  extended  to  allow  a  more 
economically  viable  approach  to  automo- 
bile emission  abatement. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  remov- 
ing most  of  the  harmful  emissions  from 
the  atmosphere.  And,  we  in  Congress 
feel  that  the  act  is  a  great  stimulus  to 
cleaner  cars  and  cleaner  air.  However, 
we  must  not  penalize  the  automotive  in- 
dustry for  their  advancement  or  discour- 
age consumers  from  cooperating  in  clean- 
ing up  automotive  emissions.  Rather,  we 
should  allow  more  time  to  make  removal 
of  the  small  percentages  of  harmful 
emissions  in  the  air  cost  effective.  Such 
extensions  would  allow  automotive  en- 
gineers and  manufacturers  to  eventual- 
ly remove  these  pollutants  but  without 
devastating  cost  to  the  industry'  and  the 
public. 

If  the  Congress  will  not  extend  the 
time  necessary  to  properly  develop  the 
existing   Federal  standards  we  should 


revise  them  to  the  level  of  the  1975 
California  standards.  Not  only  are  these 
California  standards  tough  enough  to 
protect  the  State  with  the  most  severe 
automobile  air  quality  problem  in  the 
Nation,  but  they  could  save  the  car  buy- 
er several  hundreds  of  dollars  in  orig- 
inal purchase  cost  and  in  operating  costs. 
The  new  car  buyer  would  not  have  to 
pay  for  catalytic  systems,  and  he  would 
not  have  to  buy  expensive  replacement 
catalysts.  He  would  not  have  to  pay  extra 
for  lead-free  fuel,  or  suffer  severe  mile- 
age loss.  And  such  a  motorist  would  still 
have  pollution  abatement  controls  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  Nation's  environment. 

The  Clean  Air  Art  was  passed  at  a  time 
when  the  Congress  as  well  as  their  con- 
stituents feared  that  the  country  was  al- 
ready at  a  point  of  asphyxiation  and  the 
automobile  was  indeed  the  major  source. 
At  the  time  of  the  act.  I.  along  with  a 
majority  of  my  colleagues,  supported 
that  viewpoint.  However,  aduitional  facts 
and  evidence  imcovered  since  the  pass- 
age of  the  act  in  September  of  i970.  have 
convinced  me  that  the  automobik  emis- 
sion standards  should  be  revised  or  time 
extended  to  allow  companies  to  meet 
them.  There  has  been  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  air  quality  of  communities 
of  all  sizes.  In  my  own  State  of  Ohio. 
Montgomery  County  had  about  750  tons 
of  carbon  monoxide  in  the  air  in  19G7. 
This  area  includes  Metropolitan  Dayton, 
ard  is  now  down  to  550  tons,  and  with 
the  present  controls  It  should  drop  to 
about  200  tons  in  1980.  This  is  well  with- 
in safe  limits. 

Further,  motor  vehicles  account  for 
only  10  percent  of  the  total  problem  of 
potentially  harmful  emission  produced  by 
man.  Each  passenger  car  with  present 
controls — that  is,  1973  equipment — con- 
tribute extremely  small  amounts  of  pol- 
lutants. Considering  all  these  facts,  Cali- 
fornia, the  State  most  susceptible  to  air 
pollution  problems,  believes  the  Federal 
standards  are  more  restrictive  than 
necessary.  I  agree,  and  hope  that  the  re- 
strictions will  be  revised  or  more  time  al- 
lowed to  meet  the  1975-76  structure  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act. 


SOVIET  MOON  VEHICLE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
Union  fired  the  imagination  of  millions 
of  earth  citizens  with  Its  accomplish- 
ments in  space  in  the  1950's,  and  it  has 
continued  a  very  extensive  program 
which  contributes  to  an  understanding 
of  the  universe. 

Concurrent  with  our  own  program  of 
manned  space  missions,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  had  two  successful  moon  landings. 
A  release  from  Moscow  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  February  13  gives  us 
a  short  repwrt  of  the  activities  of  its  robot 
moon  vehicle  Lunokhod  2  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SoviBT  Moon  Vehicle  Hxads  Toward  a 
MotTNTAiN  Range 

Moscow,  February  12. — The  Soviet  Union's 
robot  moon  vehicle,  Lunokhod  2.  has  been 
beading   toward   a   nearby   lunar   mountain 
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mg«  during  its  latest  communications  ses- 
slo;  IS  with  ground  control,  Tass,  the  Soviet 
pre  3s  agency,  reported  today. 

T  he  eight-wheeled  vehicle  co'^red  more 
tha  Q  one  and  a  quarter  miles  y^terday  and 
Sat  Lirday  as  It  beaded  toward  the  Taurus 
mo  mtaln  range,  Tass  said.  Along  Its  route, 
the  vehicle  tested  the  lunar  soil  and  took 
tel<  vision  pictures. 

I.  unokhod  2  was  landed  on  the  moon's  Sea 
of  Jerenlty  four  weeks  ago.  about  120  miles 
noi  ih  of  the  Taurus  Llttrow  highlands  area 
expored  by  the  ApoUo  17  astronauts  last 
Dec  ember. 
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UTHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Ukr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  today 
ma'ks  the  55th  anniversary  of  the  In- 
decendence  of  the  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ani  I.  A  small  nation  which  lies  in  North 
Cer  tral  Europe,  extending  from  the  Bal- 
tic to  the  Black  Sea,  which  declared  it- 
self independent  from  its  over  100  years 
of  :  lussian  domination  on  February  16, 
191 1  Lithuania  adopted  its  permanent 
Corstitution  on  August  1,  1922,  a  Con- 
stitition  which  accorded  freedom  of 
spei  ich.  freedom  of  assembly  and  free- 
don  1  of  commimicatlon;  which  vested  the 
pov^er  of  legislation  with  a  parliament 
and  the  executive  in  the  President  and 
Cabinet  of  Ministers. 

1976,  our  Nation  will  commemo- 
rate the  200th  aimiversary  of  its  birth 
as  £  nation;  a  nation  comprised  of  once 
fiercely  independent  and  autonomous 
Staes  which,  by  their  own  free  choice, 
ban  led  together  to  form  a  nation;  a  na- 
tion which  has  become  the  symbol  and 
defender  of  freedom  throughout  the 
wor  d;  whose  Constitution  also  guaran- 
tees freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  as- 
sem  )ly  and  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
whii  ih  vests  the  power  of  legislation  with 
the  Congress,  the  executive  authority 
witl-  the  President,  and  the  judicial  au- 
thoi  ity  with  the  Supreme  Court. 

T  le  independence  of  Lithuania  was 
shoi  t  lived,  for  it  again  fell  under  Rus- 
sian domination  when  the  Red  Army  oc- 
cupiBd  Lithuania  during  World  War  n. 
One  might  conjecture  that  when  the  Red 
Army  "liberated"  Uthuania  from  Ger- 
man hands  during  the  early  stages  of 
Wor  d  War  n.  the  long  Russian  doml- 
nan  :e  of  this  area  had  developed  an  "ap- 
peti  e  for  those  latitudes"  which  the  Rus- 
sian Bear  satiated  by  declaring  Lithuania 
<  onstituent  republic"  on  August  3. 


huanians  whose  Constitution,  like 

had  granted  them  the  freedom  of 

had  no  choice  in  their  "constitu- 

republlc"  status.   Those  who  pro- 

d  were  "relocated"  In  Siberia — 80,- 

:  Jthuanlans  fled  their  own  homeland 

_  sanctuary — 60.000  were  foimd  in 

Germany  and  were  deported  to  Si- 

.  During  the  period  1945  to  1946, 

I  00  Lithuanians  were  deported  to  Sl- 

and  in  March  1949  in  answer  to  a 

resistance  to  collectivization  of 

farmlands,    60,000   more   Lithua- 

were  deported. 

is  di£QcuIt  to  ascertain  the  specific 
of  Lithuania  during  the  time  of 
domination,  for  the  first  Western 
was  allowed  into  Lithuania  in 
than  19  years  after  the  Rus- 
had  declared  the  coimtry  a  "con- 
republic."  One  could  assume 
because  of  the  strategic  location  of 
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Lithuania,  which  makes  it  a  nearly  per- 
fect missile  site,  the  country  was  kept 
off  limits  to  Western  observers;  but  Is 
it  not  also  possible  that  the  Russian  Bear 
has  been  hiding  beneath  its  dark  shadow 
sometiiing  more  terrible  than  weapons  of 
war,  an  enslaved  people — a  captive  na- 
tion? 

On  July  27,  1922,  the  United  States  of 
America  recognized  the  independent 
Republic  of  Lithuania  and  has  never 
recognized  that  nation's  domination  and 
engulfment  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  today  not  only 
to  commemorate  the  55th  anniversary  of 
a  once  independent  nation  and  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  peoples  who  have  de- 
clared that  "we  have  not  accepted  and 
will  never  accept  Soviet  slavery,"  but 
to  enjoin  the  Congress  to  remember  care- 
fully the  lesson  which  we  should  have 
learned  at  Yalta  when  the  time  presents 
itself  for  us  to  ratify  any  treaties,  reso- 
lutions, or  agreements  which  may  come 
before  us  that  emanate  from  the  Euro- 
pean Security  Conference  in  which  we 
are  engaged  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Let 
us  also  recall  that  whereas  security  and 
slavery  begin  with  the  same  letter  of 
our  alphabet  they  are  not  synonymous, 
and  if  one  must  enslave  and  feed  off  the 
carrion  of  dead  nations  and  peoples  to 
achieve  security  then  the  sense  of  direc- 
tion has  been  lost  and  well  may  a  world 
be  lost. 

We  have  aU  heard  of  the  "Peter  prin- 
ciple." I  now  want  to  introduce  Senators 
to  the  "pebble  principle."  A  pebble 
thrown  into  the  water  makes  a  small 
circle  where  it  enters,  but  the  shock 
waves  which  it  creates  make  circles  to 
infinity.  So,  too,  the  Soviet  monolith 
thrown  into  the  waters  of  today's  time 
may  produce  a  tidal  wave  that  will  en- 
gulf this  Nation  and  remove  for  all  time 
the  last  bastion  of  freedom. 

Security  and  slavery,  Yalta  and  Hel- 
sinki— will  they  be  synonymous? 


SENSE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  RESO- 
LUTION THAT  THE  PRESIDENT 
CONTINUE  OEO  AND  ITS  ACTIVI- 
TIES OR  OBTAIN  APPROVAL  FOR 
CHANGES  UNDER  LAW  ENACTED 
BY  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  this 
Thursday,  February  22,  1973,  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower  and  Poverty  I 
plan  to  submit  a  "Sense  of  the  Congress" 
resolution  that  the  President  continue 
OEO  and  its  programs,  in  the  absence  of 
changes  made  pursuant  to  law  enacted 
by  the  Congress. 

A  similar  resolution  is  to  be  introduced 
this  week  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Representative  Wh-liam  Steiger 
of  Wisconsin,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Equal 
Opportunity  and  Representative  Augus- 
tus P.  Hawkins,  of  California,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

THE    RXSOLtTTION 

The  resolution  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  which 
provides  general  authority  for  the  con- 


tinuation of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  its  activities,  including 
community  action  agencies  and  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  resolution,  in  material  part,  pro- 
vides as  follows : 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
established  by  law  enacted  by  the  Congress 
should  be  changed  only  by  law  enacted  by 
Congress;  now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by 
the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring),  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should — 

(1)  continue  In  operation  the  OfDce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  administering  and 
supervising  the  important  programs  and  ac- 
tivities entrusted  to  the  Office  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  utilizing  fiUly  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  such  purposes;  and 

(2)  submit  a  revised  budget  request  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  request- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  its  administration  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  entrusted  to  It  under  and 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Our  purpose  In  seeking  support  for  this 
resolution  Is  to  Indicate  to  the  President 
that  the  Congress  would  hold  him  to  the  law. 
with  respect  to  the  antlpoverty  program,  In 
the  absence  of  further  action  by  the  Congress. 

THE   LAW 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  Public  Law  92-424,  signed 
by  President  Nixon  on  September  19, 
1972,  provided  for  a  2-year  extension, 
through  fiscal  year  1974,  of  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  programs 
conducted  by  the  Office  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  first  pro- 
posed and  signed  by  the  late  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  act  of  1964  provides  specifically 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  to  be  headed  by 
a  Director  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  for  the  establishment  of 
community  action  agencies  and  pro- 
grams. 

Moreover,  the  1972  amendments  con- 
tinued through  fiscal  1975  each  of  the 
duration  of  program  authorities  con- 
tained in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  duration  of  program  authority  for 
title  n — under  which  commimlty  action 
agencies  and  basic  programs  are  fund- 
ed— contained  in  section  245,  as  amended, 
reads: 

The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  In  this  title  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967  and  the  eight  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal  year 
only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  as  the 
Congress  may  authorize  by  law.  (emphasis 
added.) 

Similar  language  is  now  contained  in 
each  of  the  other  titles  of  the  act  which 
authorize  programs  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  includ- 
ing that  under  which  that  office  itself  is 
established. 

For  programs  under  Utle  II  and  cer- 
tain other  titles,  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1972  authorized 
$840  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $870 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974.  Of  these 
amounts  the  amendments  expressly  re- 
served for  each  fiscal  year  $328.9  million 
for  community  action — local-lnltlatlve — 
activities  and  $71.5  million  for  the  legal 
service  program  conducted  by  OEO. 
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Section  3(c)(3)  of  the  1972  amend- 
ments then  provides : 

The  Director  shall  allocate  and  make  avail- 
able the  remainder  of  the  amoimts  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  the  .  .  .  Act  (em- 
phasis added.) 

On  October  31,  1972,  the  President 
signed  into  law.  Public  Law  92-607,  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  appro- 
priating pursuant  to  the  1972  amend- 
ments a  total  of  $790.2  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  the  current  fiscal  year,  for 
the  programs  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  under  title  II 
and  the  other  appropriate  titles  of  the 
act. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  PROPOSALS  AND 
ACTIONS 

The  administration's  budget  submis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1974  contains  no  re- 
quests for  funding  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  or  for  its  conduct  of 
programs  which  it  currently  administers 
under  the  act.  The  budget  submission 
states  that  beginning  July  1,  1973,  the 
existence  of  OEO  as  a  separate  Federal 
agency  is  no  longer  necessary  and  indi- 
cates generally  that  programs  now  con- 
ducted by  OEO  are  to  be  delegated  or 
transferred  to  or  "assumed"  or  funded 
by  other  agencies. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  budget 
submission,  board  chairman  and  execu- 
tive directors  of  community  action  agen- 
cies and  other  grantees  received  a  di- 
rective from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity armouncing  phase-out  grants. 
One  such  notice,  dated  January  29,  1973, 
states : 

Grantees  whose  current  funding  expires 
after  June  30,  1973,  vrill  not  receive  addi- 
tional phase-out  grants,  and  should  start 
promptly  to  adjust  their  affairs  so  as  to  close 
dovm  all  activities  supported  with  Section 
221  funds  (local  Initiative)  prior  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  currently  available  funds  (em- 
phasis added.) 

This  directive  has  been  coupled  with 
or  followed  by  many  programs  being 
placed  on  a  month-to-month  fimdlng 
basis,  the  discharge  on  February  12  of 
the  acting  director  of  the  legal  services 
program,  Mr.  Tetzlaff,  and  personnel 
shakeups  throughout  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

In  short,  rather  than  carrying  out  the 
programs  during  this  fiscal  year  as  di- 
rected imder  the  statute,  the  Acting  Di- 
rector. Mr.  Howard  Phillips,  is  proceed- 
ing to  liquidate  them  during  this  fiscal 
year  in  order  to  implement  a  plan  for 
next  fiscal  year  yet  to  be  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  contrary  to  law  previously 
enacted. 

ALTERNATIVES    UNDER    THE    LAW 

Mr.  President,  on  February  6,  1973,  In 
a  speech  before  this  body,  while  indicat- 
ing my  general  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration's plan,  I  stated: 

I  will  be  open-minded  to  any  changes  that 
may  be  made,  we  must  seek  better  ways  to 
progress  and  needs  to  phase  In  the  new  while 
we  do  not  retreat  from  the  responsibilities 
assumed  by  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
4^  months  ago  In  enacting  the  two-year  ex- 
tension, and  what  the  poor  themselves  have 
given  life  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  and  the  recent  amendments. 

The  Administration's  proposal  at  this  point 
It  only  that — a  proposal;  it  Is  not  enacted 
Into  law  and  is  subject  to  action  by  the 
Congress. 


It  Is  my  fervent  hope — and  one  to  which 
I  shall  give  all  my  efforts  as  ranking 'minority 
member  of  the  committee — that  we  will  In 
time  avoid  a  confrontation  on  this  Issue. 

However,  as  I  have  indicated,  even  as 
I  spoke  those  words  and  now  apparently 
continuing  at  accelerated  speed,  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  has  been  proceeding  step  by 
step — more  like  a  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy— to  dismantle  the  agency  and  its 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  established  by  law 
enacted  by  the  Congress  should  be 
changed  only  by  law  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

If  the  administration  has  changed  its 
poUcy  concerning  the  continuation  of  the 
OEO  and  Its  programs  since  he  signed  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments 
of  1972  and  the  appropriations  bUl  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  then  let  the  administra- 
tion proceed  under  law  and  those  of  us 
in  the  Congress  will  give  it  every  con- 
sideration. 

Of  course,  he  may  choose  to  pursue 
again  his  programs  for  special  revenue 
sharing  and  perhaps  the  Congress  will 
be  more  receptive  in  this  session. 

Moreover,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  Act  specifically  per- 
mit the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
transfer  or  eUminate  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  by  following  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Executive  Reorganization 
Act,  under  which  a  reorganization  plan 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Congress;  how- 
ever, the  President  has  yet  to  come  for- 
ward with  a  specific  plan  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  or  even  indicate  that  he 
intends  to  proceed  in  that  manner. 

P^irthermore,  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  as  amended,  specifically  per- 
mits the  Director  of  the  OEO,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  programs,  to  dele- 
gate all  or  a  part  of  his  functions  to 
another  agency;  although  these  author- 
ities have  been  relied  upon  in  the  past, 
for  example  in  the  case  of  the  delegation 
of  manpower  training  programs  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Head-Start 
program  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  no  delegation 
documents  have  been  executed. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  been  estab- 
lished as  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  law  enacted  by  the  Congress,  and  ex- 
tended twice  with  the  approval  of  this 
administration  since  1964,  cannot  be  un- 
done by  executive  action  alone. 

It  is  my  hope  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Members  of  the  Congress  will  join 
with  us  in  a  further  expression  of  our  de- 
termination to  have  the  law  cswried  out 
and  that  hearings  will  be  held  upon  this 
resolution  soon  after  its  introduction  so 
that  the  actions  of  the  administration 
can  be  judged  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  the  resolution,  together  with 
the  cosponsorship  letter  distributed  to 
Members  on  Friday,  an  excerpt  from 
page  122  of  the  administration's  budget 
submission  setting  forth  the  administra- 
tion's proposals,  and  the  directive  to  com- 
munity action  agencies  dated  January 
29. 1973,  to  which  I  referred  earlier  along 


with  an  article  contained  in  the  New 
York  Times  for  Februarj'  17,  1973.  en- 
titled "Plan  To  Dismantle  OEO  Devised 
To  Foil  Congress." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 


Resolved  by  the  Seruite  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
established  by  law,  should  continue  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  administering 
and  supervising  the  Important  activities  en- 
trusted to  that  Office  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and 
submit  a  revised  budget  request  for  such  ac- 
tivities for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Whereas  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Is  "to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty 
in  the  midst  of  plenty  in  this  Nation  by  open- 
ing to  everyone  the  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion and  training,  the  opportunity  to  work 
and  the  opportunity  to  live  in  decency  and 
dignity." 

Whereas,  In  furtherance  of  that  policy,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  estab- 
lished In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  P>resldent 
an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  pro- 
vided specifically  for  the  establishment  of 
community  action  agencies,  organizations 
and  programs  to  be  administered  by  said 
Office  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  "in 
order  to  stimulate  a  better  focusing  of  all 
available  local.  State,  private,  and  Federal 
resources  upon  the  goal  of  enabling  low- 
income  families  and  individuals  to  secure 
the  opportunities  needed  for  them  to  be- 
come fully  self-sufficient". 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity has  served  as  a  valuable  advocate  for 
the  poor  in  the  Federal  Government,  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  or^-anlzatlons 
established  under  that  Act  have  been  effec- 
tive in  mobilizing  resources  on  behalf  of 
the  poor,  and  community  action  programs 
have  been  vital  In  achieving  the  purposes  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Whereas,  on  September  19.  1972,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  into  law  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1972  providing  for  an 
extension,  through  fiscal  year  1974.  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  community 
action  agencies  and  other  programs  estab- 
lished under  that  Act. 

Whereas  the  Presidents  budget  submis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1974  contains  no  re- 
quests under  the  Economic  Opportinilty  Act 
of  1964  for  federal  funds  for  the  continiia- 
tlon  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
or  for  Its  administration  of  the  important 
programs  and  activities  entrusted  to  it  un- 
der the  provision  of  that  Act.  and  Indicates 
that  the  functions  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  are  to  be  delegated  or 
transferred  to  or  assumed  by  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Whereas  25.6  million  of  the  Nations  citi- 
zens— more  than  12  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion— continue  to  live  In  poverty  and  many 
additional  millions  of  Americans  are  at  the 
edge  of  poverty,  with  resulting  individual 
and  societal  hardship  and  costs. 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  Unlte^States 
established  by  law  enacted  by  the  Congress 
should  be  changed  only  by  law  enacted  by 
the  Congress;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resoh^ed  by  the  Senate  (the  Housp  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring)  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  shovild — 

(1)  continue  in  operation  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  administering  and 
supervising  the  Important  programs  and 
activities  entrusted  to  that  Office  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Ekjonomlc  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  utilizing  fully  funds  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  for  such  purposes;  and 

(2)  submit  a  revised  budget  request  for 
the   fiscal    year   ending   June   30,    1974.   re- 
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qtestlng  appropriations  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  Its  admlnlstra- 
tl  >n  of  programs  and  activities  entrusted  to 
It  under  and  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sl  >n8  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
IS  64. 
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t^.e  New  Tork  Times.  Feb.   17,   1973 1 
N   To  Dismantle   OEO  Devised  To  Foil 
Congress 
«'ashincton,    Feb.    16. — The    Admlnlstra- 
has  devised  a  detailed  plan  that  calls 
dismantling  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
unity   before  Congress  can   come   to   its 
cue,  according  to  a  paper  prepared  by  the 
ipoverty  agency's  technical  staff, 
rhe  paper,  listing  the  arguments  the  Ad- 
nlstration  should  use  to  support  Its  case, 
people  in  Congress  It  should  work  with 
the  obstacles  it  can  expect  to  face,  urges 
completing    the    disagreeable    business    as 
n  as  possible." 

The  more  delay,  the  more  opportunity  for 
Cdngresslonal  opposition  to  gather  and  de- 
ve  op  a  legislative  counter-strategy,"  says  the 
pa  per. 

Sntitled       "Congressional       Strategy       on 

SO,"   the  paper  advises   against   a  clash 

;r    constitutional    powers    with    Congress, 

ich  last  year  extended  the  agency  and  its 

ny  programs  through  the  fiscal  year  1974. 

President  Nixon's  budget  for  the  1974  fiscal 

calls    for    ending    Federal    support    for 

Cc^munlty    Action — the    main    OEO-spon- 

antlpoverty    program — and    scattering 

remaining      programs      among      other 
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A  constitutional  confrontation  may  be 
wHere  the  Administration  is  most  vulner- 
ab  e,"  the  staff  paper  says.  "The  opposition 
ca  1  claim  that  there  Is  clear  law  and  Intent 
th  It  there  be  an  O.E.O.  and  a  Community 
Acflor.  Program." 

L--stead.  the  paper  advises,  the  Admlnistra- 
tldn  should  try  to  get  support  for  cutting  off 
po  .erty  agency  funds  in  the  House  and  Sen- 
at(  Appropriations  Committee,  "whose  In- 
tel ests  most  closely  align  with  the  Presi- 
de u's.  and.  which  have  few  members  with 
sti  ong  feelings  for  the  O.E.O." 

U  the  same  time,  the  paper  says,  the 
Ad  ministration  should  try  to  delay  Congres- 
slc  nal  action  on  the  over-all  budget  for  the 
de  )artments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education 
an  1  Welfare,  forcing  them  to  be  financed 
by  special  resolutions  In  which  the  poverty 
ag  -ncy  could  be  Isolated. 

rhe  paper  lists  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
se:  itatlves  who  can  lie  considered  friendly  to 
thi:  Administration  plan  and  suggests  that 
Se  lators  Bill  Brock.  Republican  of  Tennessee, 
or  Roman  L.  Hruska.  Republican  of  Nebraska, 
les  d  the  effort  in  the  Senate.  Two  other  mem- 
beH  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
•2rd  W.  Brooke.  Republican  of  Massa- 
and  Clifford  P.  Case.  Republican  of 
Jersey  are  described  as  "classic  Senate 
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OPPOSmONT   IS   CITED 

rhe  paper  warns  that  opposition — "highly 
1,  threatening  and  derogatorv" — can  be 
■"'"''     from     Senators     Alan     Cranston, 
of  California;  Jacob  K.  Javlts,  Re- 
pi|3llcan  of  New  York:  Gaylord  Nelson.  Dem- 
it   of    Wisconsin:     Walter    F.    Mondale, 
of    Minnesota,    and    Robert    Taft 
,  Republican  of  Ohio. 

'However."  it  adds,  "the  depth  of  expressed 
icerns  can  be  questioned  because  primary 
erest  He  elsewhere  now." 
rhe  Administration  can  also  expect  protest 
dehionstratlons  by  Community  Action  work- 
and  their  supporters,  the  paper  says,  and 
uld  begin  now  to  develop  adverse  reac- 
tidns  to  them. 

To  deal  with  the  exi>ected  criticism  from 
1  :h  groups  and  Congress,  the  paper  says,  the 
Ac  ministration   should    portray   Community 
Action  that  has  failed  to  help  the  poor  In  the 
years  of  Its  existence. 
The   argument   would   stress,   instead,   a 
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picture  of  agitation,  destructive  unrest,  di- 
version of  Federal  funds  to  support  parti- 
san political  activity,  administrative  waste, 
criminal  misuse  of  funds  and  a  program 
structure  which  exacerbated  rather  than  re- 
solved racial  problems,"  the  paper  says. 

The  authors  of  the  paper  apparently  recog- 
nize that  there  might  not  be  Justification  for 
such  an  argument,  for  they  add:  "Just  as 
the  Administration  understands  or  should 
understand  the  hyperbole  of  Its  criticisms.  It 
should  not  underestimate  the  strength  of 
support  acquired  with  local  leaders." 

There  is  one  possible  soft  spot  in  the  Ad- 
ministration's case.  It  Is  the  fact  that  m  1969 
when  President  Nixon  disclosed  his  Intention 
to  transfer  most  O.E.O.  programs  to  other 
agencies,  he  praised  the  original  purpose  of 
the  agency  In  studying  and  combating  the 
problems  of  the  poor,  and  promised  to  pre- 
serve It. 

No  suggestion  Is  offered  for  dealing  with 
that  problem. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
In  1974  responsibility  for  certain  programs 
now  funded  through  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  will  be  assumed  by  other  agen- 
cies, as  follows:  the  migrant  program  will  be 
delegated  to  the  Department  of  Labor:  In- 
dian programs  will  be  assumed  by  HEW; 
Community  Economic  Development  program 
grantees  will  be  funded  by  the  Office  of 
Minority  Business  Enterprise  at  Commerce; 
health  projects  will  be  transferred  to  HEW; 
research  and  development  functions  will  be 
transferred  to  the  agencies  which  have  statu- 
tory responsibility  in  the  fields  of  current 
OEO  activity.  In  addition,  legislation  will  be 
submitted  to  establish  a  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. 

No  funds  are  requested  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  for  1974.  Effective 
July  1.  1973.  new  funding  for  Community 
Action  agencies  will  be  at  the  discretion  of 
local  communities.  After  more  than  7  years 
of  existence.  Community  Action  has  had  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  demonstrate  Its 
value.  In  addition  to  private  funds.  State  and 
local  governments  may.  of  course,  use  gen- 
eral and  special  revenue  sharing  funds  for 
these  purposes.  With  Community  Action  con- 
cepts now  incorporated  into  ongoing  pro- 
grair.s  and  local  agencies,  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  OEO  as  a  separate  Federal  agency 
Is  no  longer  necessary. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare, 
Washington.  DC,  February  16. 1973. 

Dear  CoLLEACtrE:  On  Thursday,  Febru- 
ary 22.  we  propose  to  introduce  a  concurrent 
resolution  that  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  continue 
in  operation  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity and  programs  conducted  by  the  agen- 
cy under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  and  submit  a  revised  budget  request 
for  such  activities  for  fiscal  year  1974.  A 
similar  resolution  Is  expected  to  be  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1972.  PL.  32-421.  slgnec  by  the  President 
on  September  19,  1972.  provides  for  a  two- 
year  extension,  through  fiscal  year  1974,  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  pro- 
grams conducted  by  that  Office  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  first 
proposed  and  signed  by  the  late  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  The  two  year  extension 
originally  passed  the  Senate  on  June  29, 
1972.  by  a  vote  of  7&-13. 

However,  the  Administration  s  budget  sub- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1974  contains  no  re- 
quests for  funding  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  or  for  its  conduct  of  programs 
which  It  currently  administers  under  the 
Act.  The  budget  submission  states  that  be- 
ginning July  1.  1973,  the  "existence  of  OEO 
as  a  separate  Federal  agency  Is  no  longer 
necessary  '  and  Indicates  generally  that  pro- 


grams now  conducted  by  OEO  are  to  be  dele- 
gated or  transferred  to  or  "asstuned"  or  fund- 
ed by  other  agencies. 

Although  these  proposals  relating  to  fiscal 
year  1974  have  not  been  approved  by  the 
Congress,  and  funds  for  the  continuation  of 
programs  during  fiscal  year  1973  have  been 
appropriated  under  P.L.  92-607,  signed  by 
the  President  on  October  31,  1972,  we  are  ad- 
vised that  the  Administration  is  now  order- 
ing "phase-out"  actions  in  anticipation  of 
implementation  of  the  Administration's 
budget  submission. 

We  submit  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
SUtes  establUhed  by  law  enacted  by  the 
Congress  should  be  changed  only  by  law 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

We  believe  also  that  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  has  served  and  may  con- 
tinue to  serve  a  vital  function  within  the 
Federal  establishment  in  mobilizing  re- 
sources on  behalf  of  the  poor. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  resolution.  It  Is 
our  hope  that  hearings  can  be  held  on  the 
resolution  in  the  near  future  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower  and  Pov- 
erty. 

We  hope  that  you  wlU  Join  with  us  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution. 

If  you  wish  to  do  so,  or  have  any  ques- 
tions, please  contact  John  K.  Scales  (57686) 
for  Senator  Javlts  or  William  Spring  (53968) 
for  Senator  Nelson  before  the  close  of  busi- 
ness, Wednesday,  February  21, 1973. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
Oatlobo  Nelson. 

Reply  to  Attn,  of  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity 
Executive  Office  of  the  PREsroENT, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  29, 1973. 

Subject:  Termination  of  Section  221  Funding 

To:  Board  Chairmen  and  Executive  Directors, 

Community  Action  Agencies  and  Other 

Grantees  Funded  Under  Section  221  of 

the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 

This  memorandum  Is  issued  In  order  to 
give  formal  notice  of  funding  changes  under 
Section  221  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  Supplemental  guidance  will  be  provided 
shortly  regarding  programs  funded  by  Re- 
gional Offices  and  OEO  Headquarters  under 
other  Sections  of  the  Act. 

A  summary  of  the  provisions  made  for 
OEO  programs  In  the  President's  budget  for 
Fiscal  Year  1974  Is  attached  for  your 
Information. 

Section  221  funds  are  available  to  OEO, 
as  described  below,  for  avrardlng  Community 
Action  Section  221  grants  during  the  remain- 
der of  Fiscal  Year  1973  (ending  June  30, 
1973).  Grantees  which  are  scheduled  for  re- 
funding between  now  and  June  30,  1973. 
and  otherwise  qualified  for  funding, 
may  receive  phase-out  grants  of  up  to  six 
months. 

The  Fiscal  Year  1974  budget  does  not  pro- 
vide funds  for  any  Section  221  grants  dur- 
ing the  Fiscal  Year  beginning  July  1,  1973. 
Grantees  whose  current  funding  expires  after 
June  30,  1973.  will  not  receive  additional 
phase-out  grants,  and  should  start  promptly 
to  Eidjust  their  affairs  so  as  to  close  down 
all  activities  supported  with  Section  221 
funds  prior  to  expenditure  of  currently 
available  funds. 

Under  either  funding  situation,  difficult 
problems  will  be  faced  by  grantees.  We  de- 
sire to  be  as  cooperative  as  possible  with 
grantees  in  planning  and  carrying  out  phase- 
down  activities. 

Your  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
interests  of  program  personnel  and  program 
beneficiaries,  to  provide  such  advance  notice 
as  Is  reasonably  possible.  Timing  and  fore- 
sight are  the  keys.  Planning  should  begin  at 
once  to  provide  a  smooth  phase-out. 

The  remaining  period  of  any  current  grant 
and  any  phase-out  grant  must  be  conducted 
with  full  compliance  with  OEO  Instructions 
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and  m  a  manner  consistent  with  sound  fiscal 
and  property  management.  OEO  will  not 
tolerate  any  departure  from  responsible  man- 
agement nor  will  it  permit  grantee  conduct 
which  might  Jeopardize  an  efficient  close- 
down of  activities. 

Close-down  procedures  Include  the  require- 
ment of  a  final  audit.  Arrangements  should 
be  made  now  to  provide  for  this  in  accordance 
with  OEO  audit  requirements.  (See  OEO  In- 
struction 6801-1  and  Changes  1  and  2). 
Funds  should  be  reserved  sufficient  to  pay  the 
costs  of  such  final  audit. 

Income  taxes  and  social  security  withhold- 
ings must  be  paid.  Officers  and  directors  have 
special  resix>nslbllitie8  to  assure  full  payment 
of  taxes  and  payroll  deductions.  It  is  vital 
also  that  grantees  assure  that  their  unem- 
plo3rment  Insurance  coverage  is  current. 

Personnel  should  generally  be  progressively 
reduced  In  force.  Appropriate  reserves  should 
be  made  for  payment  of  all  accrued  leave  if 
payable  In  cash  and  for  appropriate  ter- 
minal pay  provided  by  approved  personnel 
policies.  No  increases  in  pay,  leave  or  terminal 
pay  rights  or  other  fringe  benefits  shaU  be 
made  without  written  approval  of  persons 
authorized  by  the  Director  of  OEO. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  transfer, 
wherever  appropriate  and  permissible,  of  au- 
thorized group  Insurance  or  other  authorized 
fringe  benefits  to  individual  policies  or  In 
other  ways  for  the  protection  of  the  em- 
ployees' Interests  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
Reasonable  assistance  In  finding  other  em- 
ployment should  be  provided  to  employees 
who  are  to  be  terminated. 

Property  must  be  Inventoried  and  disposed 
of  In  accordance  with  OEO  property  regula- 
tions. (See  OEO  .nstructlon  7001-01).  The 
grantee  should  prepare  and  submit  to  OEO 
for  approval  a  plan  for  the  disposition  of  all 
property. 

Where  authorized  loans  are  outstanding, 
reasonable  e  Jorts  should  be  made  to  liquidate 
them.  Unliquidated  loans  should  be  reported 
to  OEO  with  recommendations  concerning 
appropriate  action.  The  grantee's  Interest  as 
creditor  shall  be  transferred,  when  OEO  so 
Instructs,  to  an  officer  or  agency  designated 
by  OEO  as  trustee  to  collect  (or,  when  appro- 
priate, to  waive  collection)  such  remaining 
outstanding  loans  and  to  pay  over  net  bal- 
ances collected  to  OEO. 

Residual  grant  funds,  including  non-Fed- 
eral shr  re,  and  funds  resulting  from  program 
Income  may  be  applied  to  the  phase-out  ac- 
tivity. This  does  not  include  interest  earned 
by  CAA's  on  deposits  of  grant  funds  prior  to 
their  employment  In  the  program.  Such  inter- 
est must  l>e  returned  to  OEO  by  check  made 
payable  to  the  Treasiu-er  of  the  United  States. 
(See  OEO  Instruction  6806-03) . 

Profits,  If  any,  resulting  from  authorized 
conduct  of  profitmaklng  activities  and  any 
capital  Investments  must  be  accounted  for 
and  may  also  be  applied  to  the  phase-out  ac- 
tivity. Economic  development  projects  funded 
under  Section  221  wUl  be  reported  through 
the  Regional  offices  to  the  Assistant  Director 
for  Operations  for  advice  sis  to  appropriate 
disposition. 

Balances  remaining,  upon  conclusion  of  the 
funding  periods  as  described  above,  should 
be  returned  to  the   Controller  of   OEO   by 


check  made  payable  to  OEO  accompanied  by 
an  explanatory  itemize'^  statement. 

Arrangement  should  be  made  for  preserva- 
tion of  grantee  records  as  required  by  OEO 
g^rant  conditions  and  Instructions.  Further 
guidance  will  be  provided  In  the  near  future 
on  this. 

Where  the  grantee  ('oes  not  remain  In  exist- 
ence to  carry  out  other  activities,  local 
law  shoulo  be  consulted  as  to  the  nec- 
essity or  advisability  of  formal  dissolution 
proceedings. 

You  will  be  informed  of  OEO  personnel 
who  will  be  assigned  to  carry  out  applicable 
OEO  close-out  procedures  and  to  assist  and 
guide  you  In  complying  with  close-out  re- 
quirements. Assistance  on  legal  questions 
may  be  obtained  from  your  own  attorney. 
Regional  Counsel  and  OEO  Headquarters 
General  Counsel  will  be  available  to  furnish 
appropriate  assistance.  Regional  and  Head- 
quarters Audit  staffs  and  Controller  s  Offices 
wUl  be  available  to  assist  on  fiscal  matters. 
Regional  Office  and  appropriate  Headquar- 
ters personnel  will  be  available  to  assist  on 
real  and  personal  property  questions,  on  per- 
sonnel questions  and  other  phases  of  the 
close-out  activities. 

The  actions  described  In  this  letter  are 
being  taken  as  a  result  of  general  policy  de- 
cisions and  are  not  based  on  circumstances 
related  to  particular  grants  or  noncompli- 
ance with  OEO  directives.  Procedures  pro- 
vided for  refusal  to  refund  on  such  ground 
(45  CFR.  1067.2)  are  not  applicable.  These 
actions  do  not  terminate  or  curtail  assist- 
ance prior  to  the  time  that  such  assistance 
Is  concluded  by  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  grant.  Procedures  provided  for  suspen- 
sion and  termination  (45  CJ.R.  1067.1)  are 
also  not  applicable. 

In  the  event  of  failure  by  a  grantee  to 
comply  with  grant  requirements,  however,  or 
failure  to  use  Federal  funds  effectively  and 
properly,  OEO  may  take  appropriate  action 
in  the  case  of  the  individual  grantee  In  ac- 
cordance with  any  applicable  procedures  for 
refusal  to  refund,  suspension  or  termination, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Cessation  of  Section  221  funding  rescinds 
your  designation  as  a  community  action 
agency  under  the  authority  of  Title  II  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended.  Accordingly,  you  should  promptly 
commence  discussions  with  other  Federal 
agencies  from  which  you  receive  funding 
(other  than  Section  221  funding)  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  In  order  to  clarify 
your  status  as  grantee. 

Section  42  U.S.C.  2703  provides  criminal 
sanctions  for  certain  misconduct.  The  sec- 
tion reads: 

"(a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director, 
agent,  or  employee  of,  or  connected  In  any 
capacity  with,  any  agency  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964  embezzles,  willfully  misap- 
plies, steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  of  the 
moneys,  funds,  assets,  or  property  which  are 
the  subject  of  a  grant  or  contract  of  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$30,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two 
years,  or  both;  but  If  the  smiount  so  embez- 
zled, misapplied,  stolen,  or  obtained  by  fraud 
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does  not  exceed  $100.  he  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dis- 
missal of  any  person  from  employment  or  of 
refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a  con- 
tract of  employment  In  connection  with  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  induces 
any  person  to  give  up  any  money  cr  thing 
of  any  value  to  any  person  (Including  such 
grantee  agency),  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  " 

OEO  Regional  Office  staff  and  appropriate 
HesMlquarters  personnel  will  be  available  for 
discussions  with  grantees  to  tissist  in  achiev- 
ing orderly  close-out.  OEO  Is  currently  pre- 
paring a  check-list  which  can  help  grantees 
assure  that  all  essential  matters  are  ad- 
dressed. This  will  be  supplied  to  you  in  the 
near  future  along  with  a  requirement  that 
Individual  close-out  plans  be  submitted  lor 
OEO  review. 

Offick  of  Economic  OppoRnrNiry  Programs 
In  view  of  the  overall  budgetary  situation 
facing  the  President  In  fiscal  1974.  a  careful 
review  of  all  Federal  efforts  has  been  under- 
taken. It  Is  the  desire  of  the  Administration 
to  return  decision-making  and  the  resources 
requisite  to  effective  programing  to  elected 
officials  at  the  local  level.  Enactment  of  an 
historic  General  Revenue  Sharing  bill  has 
already  resulted  In  $2.6  billion  being  distrib- 
uted to  State  and  local  governments  and 
$10.2  will  be  distributed  In  the  remainder  of 
FY  1973  and  FY  1974.  In  addition,  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  developing  for  resubmission 
to  Congress  a  number  of  broad  Special  Rev- 
enue Sharing  proposals  designed  to  replace 
cumbersome  existing  categorical  programs. 
Pursuant  to  the  President's  desire  to  make 
government  more  accountable  to  elected 
officials  and  In  accordance  with  the  Presi- 
dent's "New  Federalism"  proposals  return- 
ing both  1-esponslblllty  and  resources  to 
States  and  localities,  no  funds  will  be  pro- 
vided to  continue  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity fifter  June  30,  1973.  Funding  under 
Section  221  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
for  the  core  Community  Action  ^ctlvltles  will 
become  a  local  option  beginning  in  fiscal 
1974.  as  win  support  for  the  Senior  Opportu- 
nities €ind  Services  program  and  the  State 
Economic  Opportunity  Offices,  Senior  Oppor- 
tunities and  Services  program  objectives  will 
continue  to  be  pursued  Federally  through  the 
Administration  on  the  Aging.  Training  and 
technical  assistance  previously  afforded  these 
programs  will  be  discontinued  Other  pro- 
grams win  be  continued  In  fiscal  1974  under 
other  auspices,  as  will  certain  research  and 
demonstration  efforts.  New  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  Legal  Services  corporation  Inde- 
pendent  of  OEO  wlU  be  transmitted  to  th« 
Congress.  Personnel  slots  associated  with  OEO 
programs  which  will  be  eUgible  for  continua- 
tion by  other  sigencles  In  fiscal  1974  will  be 
shifted  to  those  agencies  along  with  appro- 
priate support  personnel  currently  located 
in  other  OEO  offices.  The  following  table  lists 
the  actual  and  current  year  funding  for  OEO 
programs  and  their  disposition  within  the 
fiscal  year  :974  Federal  budget. 


Program 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1974  responsibility 

Program 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1974  responsibility 

Research,  demonstration,  and 

evaluation. 
Community  action  operations.. 
Health  and  nutrition 

45.0 

351.0 
157.2 

26.8 

36.5 

67.7 

66.7 

285.3  . 
'  165.  2 

30.7 

36.3 

73.8 

78.0 

"we".  9" 

39.3 
40.0 
71.5 

Various  agencies. 

Local  option. 

Department  of  Health.  Education, 

and  Welfare. 
Office  of  Minority  Business 

Enterprise. 
Department  of  Labor. 

Independent  corporation. 

General  support 

Special  pilot  Indian  programs.. 

Liquidation  activities 

18.2 

18.5  . 

"32;  r 

33.0 

Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

Transfers  to  other  agencies 

Total 

Community  economic 

development. 
Migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 

702.4 
38.3 

676.  5  . 
.2 

workers. 
Legal  services...     . 

740.7 

676.7 

440.8 

>  Includes  $20,000,000   1972  supplemental  avsilabla  for  1973  obligation. 
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'Pollowiag  is  a  program-by-program  dis- 
cussion of  the  fiscal  year  1974  program  re- 
quests for  former  OEO  programs,  along  with 
program  plans  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1973.  In  some  cases,  fiscal  year  1973  pro- 
graming will  be  adjusted  efTectlve  immedi- 
ately in  anticipation  of  the  fiscal  year  1974 
program  decisions.  The  ooncluding  section  of 
this  presentation  addresses  overall  employ- 
ment ceilings  for  OEO  for  fiscal  year  1973 
and  lists  employment  allocations  of  other 
Federal  agencies  in  fiscal  year  1974  for  activ- 
ities formerly  associated  with  OEO. 
coMMUNrrr    action — local    iNiriATrvE    pho- 

CRAMS    (SECTION    221) 

Effective  Immediately,  all  new  OEO  fund- 
ing for  Section  221  activities  (except  for  In- 
dian programs)  will  be  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed December  31.  1973,  with  no  grant  to  re- 
ceive funding  for  a  period  greater  than  6 
months.  Grants  made  after  today  will  In- 
clude closeout  notifications;  grantees  previ- 
ously funded  on  an  interim  basis  for  six 
months  may  receive  up  to  an  additional  six 
months  funding  prior  to  their  termination. 
Grantees  already  funded  for  a  full  program 
year  will  be  notified  In  writing  that  their 
current  grant  Is  a  terminal  award  from  OEO. 
No  new  awards  for  program  purposes  will 
be  made  under  this  authority  after  June  30, 

1973.  Effective  July  1,  1973  Federal  support 
under  this  section  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  will  cease.  (Funding  for  Indian 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity is  discussed  In  a  separate  section  be- 
low.) 

TRAINING    AND    TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE 

Training  and  technical  assistance  provided 
under  Section  230  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  will  be  discontinued  before  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Obligations  for  this 
support  activity  wiU  total  $6  million  In  fis- 
cal year  1973. 

SENIOR  OPPORTtTNITIES   AND  SERVICES 

The  Senior  Opportimltles  and  Services 
project*  now  funded  by  OEO  wtll  receive  $8 
million  In  fiscal  year  1973  with  full  twelve- 
month grants  being  awarded  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  No  new  awards  will  be 
made  by  OEO  for  SOS  programs  after  July 
1,  1973.  It  Is  anticipated  that  by  that  date 
funds  will  be  available  to  continue  elderly 
nutrition  efforts  from  the  $99.6  million  ap- 
propriation requested  for  that  purpose  by 
HEW.  Other  service  projects  for  the  elderly 
wUl  be  funded  directly  by  the  Administra- 
tion on  the  Aging  (AOA)  beginning  In  fis- 
cal year  1974.  Although  the  $8  mUllon  SOS 
program  will  not  be  refunded,  the  AOA 
budget  will  expand  from  $44.7  mUllon  In  1972 
to  $195.6  mUlion  In  1974  and  U  expected  to 
carry  forward  the  purposes  previously  pur- 
sued through  the  SOS  program. 

STATE  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITT  OITICES 

Consistent  with  the  decision  to  make  con- 
tinued funding  for  Local  Initiative  programs 
a  local  option,  funding  for  State  Economic 
Opportunity  Offices  wUl  not  be  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government  after  June  30.  1973. 
No  new  awards  will  be  made  In  fiscal  year 

1974.  Existing  offices  may  be  continued  at 
the  option  of  State  governments  from  State 
revenue  sharing  allocations.  It  Is  expected 
that  $12  million  will  be  obligated  for  this 
program  during  fiscal  year  1973.  Notification 
of  termination  of  OEO  funding  effective  with 
awards  made  during  fiscal  year  1973  will  be 
forwarded  to  all  grantees. 

NATIONAL  SUMUER  YOtTTH  SPORTS  PROGRAM 

OEO  wUl  continue  support  for  this  program 
in  the  summer  of  1973  under  a  delegation 
agreement  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  No  funds  are  re- 
quested for  this  activity  In  fiscal  year  1974. 

SPECIAL  INDIAN   PROGRAMS 

OEO  programs  serving  Indian  people  will 
be  continued  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Eklucatton,  and  Welfare  In  fiscal  year  1974, 


and  converted  to  a  pilot  effort  funded  directly 
to  Indian  tribal  councils.  A  total  of  $32.1  mil- 
lion is  requested  for  appropriation  to  that 
agency  in  fiscal  year  1974,  an  increase  of  $9.7 
million  over  the  level  to  be  obligated  by  OEO 
In  fiscal  1973.  The  increase  will  fund  a  major 
expansion  of  efforts  to  assist  In  Indian  self- 
determination,  efforts  designed  to  enable  In- 
dian people  to  gain  control  and  direction  of 
the  institutions  and  programs  which  affect 
their  dally  lives  through  their  own  duly  con- 
stituted Instruments  of  self-government.  In 
addition  to  this  program  expansion,  funding 
win  also  be  available  to  continue  nutrition 
assistance  previously  afforded  via  the  EFMS 
program,  to  support  an  expanded  Indian 
urban  center  effort,  and  to  continue  and  ex- 
pand vital  programs  previously  operated  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Indian  Community  Action 
Agencies. 

MIGRANT  AND   SEASONAL  FARMWORKERS 
PROGRAMS 

Migrants  and  seasonal  farmworlcers  pro- 
grams previously  funded  by  OEO  will  be  eligi- 
ble for  continuation  under  the  direction  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
A  total  of  $40  million  is  requested  for  direct 
appropriation  to  Labor,  an  Increase  over  the 
current  year  OEO  level  of  $36.3  million.  The 
additional  funding  will  provide  a  significant 
expansion  in  the  High  School  Equivalency 
(HEP)  program,  permitting  the  establish- 
ment of  13  additional  projects  in  1974.  Other 
Migrants  programs  providing  nutritional  as- 
sistance, farmworker  housing,  day  care,  edu- 
cational and  manpower  support  will  bs  eligi- 
ble for  continuation  at  their  current  levels. 

COMMUNITY   ECONOMIC  DE\'ELOPMENT 

OEO  plans  to  invest  $36.7  million  in  Com- 
munity Economic  Development  and  related 
research  and  demonstration  activities  during 
the  balance  of  fiscal  1973.  Beginning  July  1, 
1973,  OEO  support  for  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporations  will  cease.  New  legislation 
will  be  submitted  to  Congress  which  would 
authorize  the  Office  of  Minority  Business  En- 
terprise in  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
continue  funding  of  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporations,  as  well  as  current  OEO 
research  and  demonstration  activities  in  the 
area  of  economic  development.  This  consoli- 
dation of  effort  with  OMBE  will  Increase  the 
effectiveness  of  Federal  programs  designed  to 
bring  minority  entrepreneurs  into  the  main- 
stream of  economic  life.  Approximately  $39.3 
million  is  requested  for  direct  appropriation 
to  OMBE  in  fiscal  year  1974  for  support  of 
these  OEO  activities,  an  Increase  of  $2.6  mil- 
lion over  current  levels.  Most  of  the  increase 
is  anticipated  to  be  utilized  to  permit  con- 
centration of  funding  on  the  more  successful 
community  development  models  to  test  their 
ability  to  accelerate  the  rate  at  which  im- 
pact can  be  created,  and  will  enable  con- 
tinued research  and  development. 

LEGAL    SERVICES 

Estimated  obligations  for  Legal  Services 
programs  during  fiscal  year  1973  will  total 
$73.8  million,  including  a  one-time  obliga- 
tion of  $2.3  million  available  for  special  legal 
services  experiments.  New  legislation  will  be 
submitted  to  establish  a  Legal  Services  corpo- 
ration, independent  of  OEO,  to  be  effective 
as  of  July  1,  1973.  Consequently,  $71.5  million 
is  requested  in  the  budget  for  HEW  for  fiscal 
year  1974  for  subsequent  assignment  to  the 
Legal  Services  program  in  its  new  location. 

ALCOHOLIC    COUNSELING    AND    RECOVERT 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  OEO  will  transfer 
$14.4  million  to  the  National  Institute  for 
Alcoholism  and  Alcohol  Abuse  within  HEW 
to  sustain  projects  serving  low  Income  per- 
sons. Funds  for  these  projects  for  fiscal  year 
1974  are  requested  as  part  of  the  HEW  budget 
for  NIAAA. 

EMZRGENCT   FOOD    AND    BIEDICAL   SZXVICES 

Diirlng  fiscal  year  1973,  $24  million  Is  being 
obligated  for  Emergency  Food  and  Medical 


Services  projects  from  funds  made  available 
In  a  supplemental  appropriation  to  the 
Agency  In  June  of  1972  (and  available  for 
fiscal  year  1973  utilization)  in  comblnatlwi 
with  new  funding  from  the  fiscal  year  1973 
appropriation.  No  funds  are  requested  for 
this  program  in  fiscal  year  1974,  except  that 
projects  serving  Indians  and  Migrants  will 
be  continued  from  funds  requested  for  dl- 
rect  appropriation  to  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

DRUG  REHABILITATION  ACTIVITIES 

OEO  is  funding  projects  during  fiscal  year 
1973  In  the  field  of  drug  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation at  an  annual  level  of  $23  mil- 
lion. In  fiscal  year  1974,  $29.3  million  Is  In- 
cluded In  the  budget  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  (NIMH)  for  con- 
tinuation of  drug  rehabilitation  activities 
previously  funded  by  OEO.  As  of  July  1, 
1973,  all  OEO  activities  will  have  been  trans^ 
f erred  to  NIMH. 

COMPREHENSIVE   HEALTH   SERVICES   AND   FAMILY 
PLANNING 

Funding  for  the  comprehensive  health 
projects  and  family  planning  services  will 
be  included  In  HEW's  health  services  delivery 
budget.  This  assures  that  all  federally  sup- 
ported health  centers  are  funded  by  the  same 
agency  and  that  Federal  funds  to  finance  the 
direct  delivery  of  health  services  will  be  used 
to  benefit  the  greatest  number  of  recipients. 

COMPREHENSIVE     HEALTH     SERVICES 

OEO  Will  obligate  $85.5  million  during  fis- 
cal year  1973  to  permit  full  refunding  of 
existing  comprehensive  health  projects.  This 
level  provides  support  to  approximately  60 
large  and  small  urban  and  rural  projects  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  United  States.  These 
projects  generally  provide  diagnostic,  cura- 
tive and  preventive  medical  and  dental  care, 
and  supportive  services  such  as  laboratory, 
x-ray,  pharmacy,  social /mental  health  serv- 
ices and  outreach  services.  In  addition  to 
the  health  services  delivery  programs,  health 
manpower  development  programs  and  several 
technical  asslst^ance  grants  and  contracts  are 
being  continued.  The  fiscal  year  1974  request 
for  HEW  Includes  $102.8  million  to  continue 
OEO  activities  to  be  transferred  as  of  June  30, 
1973.  In  addition,  funding  Is  provided  within 
HEW  for  comprehensive  health  services  proj- 
ects transferred  from  OEO  to  HEW  In  prior 
years.  Essential  OEO  health  manpower  activi- 
ties will  be  supported  within  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Manpower  Education  In  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

FAMILY    PLANNING 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  $15  million  is  ob- 
ligated for  family  planning,  primarily  to 
allow  for  continued  support  of  220  com- 
munity and  research  and  demonstration 
projects.  Projects  formerly  funded  by  OEO 
may  be  continued  during  fiscal  year  1974 
through  direct  appropriation  of  $15  million 
to  HEW.  In  addition,  funding  Is  provided 
within  HEW  for  family  planning  projects 
transferred  fom  OEO  to  HEW  In  prior  years. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 

Fiscal  year  1974  funding  for  OEO  research 
and  demonstration  activities  will  total  $78 
million,  an  Increase  of  $11.3  million  over  the 
current  year  level  of  effort.  Personnel  will 
be  eligible  for  transfer  to  operating  agencies 
along  with  Increased  support  funds.  There 
they  will  be  able  to  have  more  direct  Impact 
on  operational  programs  than  would  have 
been  the  case  had  the  function  remained 
with  OEO.  Specifically,  the  fiscal  year  1974 
request  for  the 

National  Institute  of  Education  Includes 
$23.9  million  to  continue  the  educational 
voucher  demonstration  and  other  projects 
designed  to  test  ways  to  provide  equal  edu- 
cational opportunities; 

Office  of  Child  Development  Includes  $12.8 
million  to  continue  experiments  and  studies 
of  alternative  approaches  to  day  care  and 
child  development; 
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Office  of  the  Secretary  (HEW)  Includes 
$22.7  million  to  continue  policy  studies  on 
the  causes  of  poverty  and  develop  ways  to 
overcome  environmental  health  problems 
which  confront  disadvantaged  persons. 
Funding  Is  also  provided  for  a  health  insur- 
ance experiment  to  measure  the  cost  to  the 
Government  and  consumers  of  alternative 
plans  and  the  resultant  change  in  the  health 
status  of  families; 

Department  of  Labor  Includes  $5.3  mil- 
lion to  continue  OEO  research  In  the  fields 
of  manpower  training  and  labor  force  par- 
ticipation; 

Department  of  Hovislng  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment includes  $13.4  million  to  continue 
efforts  to  test  ways  to  provide  adequate 
housing  for  disadvantaged  persons. 

RURAL    LOANS 

The  Title  in-A  rural  loan  program  ad- 
ministered through  delegation  by  the  Farm- 
ers' Home  Administration  was  discontinued 
In  1971.  Although  new  loans  have  not  been 
made  since  that  date,  several  thousand  out- 
standing loans  still  require  service  and  col- 
lection. In  fiscal  year  1974,  $2.5  million  Is 
requested  for  direct  appropriation  to  FHA 
to  cover  ongoing  administrative  costs  of  this 
program. 

APPROPRIATION    TO    GENERAL     SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Effective  July  1,  1973  the  General  Services 
Administration  will  have  funds  to  assume 
Federal  responsibility  for  termination  of  all 
former  OEO  activities  not  specifically  con- 
tinued in  fiscal  year  1974  In  other  Federal 
agencies.  Remaining  OEO  personnel  not 
terminated  or  transferred  to  other  Federal 
agencies,  but  required  to  liquidate  Federal 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  terminated 
OEO  programs,  will  be  transferred  to  GSA. 
An  appropriation  of  $33  million  to  GSA  for 
liquidation  of  former  OEO  activities  will  be 
necessary.  The  requested  appropriation  will 
support  the  Federal  personnel  administering 
the  program  close-out  as  well  as  additional 
program  liquidation  requirements.  (See  fol- 
lowing section  for  discussion  of  employ- 
ment.) 

EMPLOYMENT    CEIUNO 

The  OEO  celling  for  end-of-year  employ- 
ment (June  30)  for  fiscal  year  1973  Is  1,600 
positions.  Including  those  position  trans- 
ferred to  recipient  agencies  with  delegated 
programs.  Major  reductions  from  current  or- 
board  strength  (approximately  2,053  people) 
will  occur  in  direct  and  support  positions 
for  programs  to  be  terminated  before  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1974.  Of  the  1,500 
on-board  strength  as  of  June  30,  1973,  834 
slots  will  be  transferred  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  A  total  of  666  direct 
and  support  slots  will  be  shifted  to  the  vari- 
ous Federal  Departments  and  Independent 
Agencies  which  will  be  continuing  former 
OEO  activities  In  fiscal  year  1974;  this  figure 
Is  expected  to  remain  stable  during  fiscal 
year  1974.  The  personnel  complement  trans- 
ferred to  GSA  will  be  reduced  to  296  by 
June  30,  1974,  as  Individual  grantee  liquida- 
tions are  completed.  Thus,  total  Federal  em- 
ployment for  former  OEO  activities  will  be 
839  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  1974,  with  an  addi- 
tional 123  employees  scheduled  for  assign- 
ment at  that  date  to  the  Legal  Services  cor- 
poration. Distribution  of  end  of  year  ceil- 
ings by  recipient  agency  are  listed  on  the 
following  page. 
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Officeof  Economic  Opportunity 2,271 

Gsneral  Services  Administration 

Legal  Services  Corporation 

Department  of  Lafcior 

Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfara 362 
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1972 

1973 

1974 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development H  18 

Department  of  Commerce 67  67 

Total 2,271      1,500  962 

■  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  distributed: 

Office  of  the  Secretary 125 

National  Institute  of  Education 40 

Officeof  Child  Development 22 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration..  136 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 39 

Total 362 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  "MENTAL 
HARM"   IN  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  arti- 
cle n  of  the  Genocide  Convention  in- 
cludes as  an  act  which  constitutes  geno- 
cide "causing  serious  mental  harm"  to 
members  of  a  national,  ethnical,  racial, 
or  religious  group  with  intent  to  destroy 
it,  in  whole  o  rin  part. 

One  argument  often  raised  against 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
is  the  purported  vagueness  of  the  phrase 
"serious  mental  harm."  Visions  of  hostile 
foreign  powers  conjuring. up  supposed 
examples  of  American  foreign  involve- 
ment which  somehow  caused  "mental 
harm"  to  a  national  group  are  likely  to 
afBict  opponents  of  the  convention.  But 
it  should  be  made  clear  again,  as  it  has 
been  made  clear  before,  that  such  res- 
ervations on  the  part  of  convention  op- 
ponents are  unfounded,  since  such  liberal 
construction  of  the  convention's  lan- 
guage constitutes  an  abuse  of  its  provi- 
sions, intent,  and  purpose. 

To  xmderscore  the  fact  that  the 
"serious  mental  harm"  clause  in  the  con- 
vention disallows  such  a  liberal  construc- 
tion, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions in  the  Senate  several  years  ago  de- 
clared that: 

The  tJ.S.  Government  understands  and 
construes  the  words  "mental  harm"  appear- 
ing In  article  n(b)  to  mean  permanent  Im- 
pairment of  mental  faculties. 

With  such  a  stipulation,  it  should  be 
clear  that  the  fears  of  opponents  of  the 
convention  about  the  supposed  dangers 
of  the  "mental  harm"  clause  are  un- 
founded. Enemies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, whether  domestic  or  foreign,  could 
not  correctly  charge  a  breach  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  because  of  alleged 
harassment  of  minority  groups  or  reli- 
gious intolerance.  Such  allegations  would 
not  constitute  genocide  since  "perma- 
nent impairment  of  mental  faculties" 
would  not  have  occurred,  and  since  the 
activities  giving  rise  to  the  allegations 
would  not  have  been  part  of  a  policy 
whose  intent  was  to  destroy  a  certain 
national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  religious 
group. 

The  Genocide  Convention  outlaws  the 
deplorable  acts  of  purposeful  extinction 
of  identifiable  groups.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  such  internal  and  political  ques- 
tions as  discrimination.  We  must  not  let 
apprehensions  about  the  latter  areas 
weaken  our  resolve  to  act  against  geno- 
cide. 


PORNOGRAPHY  IN  TIME  MAGAZINE 

Mr,  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  Minot, 
N.  Dak.,  Daily  News,  is  noted  for  its 
exceptionally  good  editorials. 

A  recent  issue  of  Time  magazine  con- 
tained some  exceptionally  objectionable 
pornography,  and  the  Minot  Daily  News 
editorial  concerning  that  publication  was 
very  timely  and  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  views  of  the  editorial,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editiorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Time  Goes  Overboard 

There  are  people  who  contend  that  this 
era  could  appropriately  be  looked  upon  as  a 
"slclt  society,"  that  the  art,  music  and  much 
literature  Is  drenched  with  sex. 

The  theater  is  a  glowing  example  of  what 
Is  going  on.  A  picture  that  is  decent  when 
measured  by  any  reasonable  yardstick  will 
starve  for  customers,  it  is  contended. 

With  this  there  will  be  hearty  disagree- 
ment, the  thought  being  that  tastes  of  pa- 
trons can  be  upgraded  as  well  as  down- 
graded. It  may  take  longer,  but  It  will  be 
healthier.  Part  of  the  aimual  dividends  may 
l)e  in  satisfaction  of  having  contributed 
something  to  society. 

Probably  the  most  brazen  display  of  viola- 
tion of  all  the  rules  of  decency  came  in  a 
recent  edition  of  Time  magsizlne.  which 
would  have,  were  they  alive,  caused  Henry 
Luce  and  Briton  Hadden,  founders,  to  cover 
their  faces  with  shame. 

It  would  appear  that  there  are  national 
advertisers  who  want  their  messages  sur- 
rounded with  filth.  And  Time  seeks  advertis- 
ing. This  is  far  from  the  voice  of  the  people. 

The  News  contends  this  is  the  thinking  of 
the  minority;  that  there  are  homes  Interested 
In  magazines  not  drenched  with  sex;  that 
the  pendulum  will  swing  back;  that  Congress 
and  state  legislatures  will  tighten  laws  on 
obscenity;  and  that  courts  will  open  new 
books  In  seeking  to  protect  the  rising  genera- 
tion against  indecency. 

While  the  public  today  calls  for  pure  air 
and  pure  water,  we  think  there  will  be  an 
uprising  against  pollution  of  the  mind. 


THE  55TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITH- 
UANIAN INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  February 
16  men  and  women  around  the  world  take 
time  to  join  in  spirit  with  the  citizens  of 
Lithuania,  as  well  as  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple of  Lithuanian  descent  in  this  and 
other  nations,  to  commemorate  the  Ein- 
niversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania  on  February  16, 
1918.  Again,  I  rise  in  this  body  to  pay 
tribute  to  these  people  and  their  rela- 
tively brief  period  of  independence  and 
urge  them  to  continue  their  hopes  for 
freedom,  waiting  for  the  day  when 
Lithuanians  can  once  again  determine 
their  own  destiny. 

The  independence  of  Lithuania  ex- 
tended only  until  1940  when  Soviet  troops 
invaded  and  occupied  the  Baltic  States 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  forci- 
bly annexing  these  nations  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  Now,  as  we  in  the  United 
States  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era  in  Soviet- American  relations,  we 
must  still  never  forget  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States  to  whom  self-determination 
is  only  an  empty  word. 
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.  In  the  face  of  this  tyranny,  how- 
the  Lithuanian  people  continue 
struggle.  I  commend  them  on  their 
va  quenchable  thirst  for  freedom  and  ask 
mr  colleagues  and  my  countrymen  to 
renember,  today  and  throughout  the 
year,  the  constant  desire  of  these  brave 
pejople  for  liberty. 


UTAH  RESOLUTION  ON  FUND 
IMPOUNDMENTS 
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MOSS.  Mr.  President,   the  im- 
or  reduction  by  the  Nixon 
itration  of  funds  voted  by  the 
for  specific  grant-in-aid  pro- 
is  having  a  shattering  impact  on 
and  local  governments  who  had 
led  to  expect  such  funds  would  be 
thcomlng. 

rhese  governments  had  planned  their 
programs  on  the  basis  of  expected 
■  assistance,  and  to  have  it  cut  off 
suddenly,  with  no  time  for  making  ad- 
justments, Is  undermining  social,  eco- 
.  and  physical  developments  of  con- 
8l(|erable  Importance. 

Advisory  Council  on  Community 
to  the  Governor  of  Utah  met  re- 
cently and  passed  a  resolution  petitioning 
President  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
Initate  Federal  fxmds  for  programs  which 
dli  ectly  affect  the  continued  growth  and 
development  of  units  of  local  and  State 
such  as  water  and  sewer 
public  facility  loans,  open  space 
program,  model  cities,  urban  re- 
newal and  subsidized  housing  programs, 
east  until  such  times  as  "viable  alter- 
;lve  assistance  programs"  can  be  de- 
ve^ped.  I  think  this  is  a  most  reasonable 
I  ask  unanimous  ccHisent  that 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
'  liere  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 


The 
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1«  It  resolved  by  the  Oovemor's  Advisory 
■smell  on  Conununlty  Affairs  of  the  State 

7t&h: 
^  rhereaa,  through  Executive  Order  of  the 
rt  ildent  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
k  81  uspenslon  or  reduction  in  funding  has  been 
■'-S«l  on  certain  federal  gr&nt-ln-ald  pro- 
ns  that  directly  affect  the  continued 
^th  and  development  of  units  of  local 
smment  in  the  State,  Including  water 
sewer  grants,  public  facility  lofms,  open 
:e  land  programs.  Model  Cltlee.  and  Ur- 
Renewal  programs.  administered 
>ugh  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
Development;  and 
^ereas.  under  Executive  Order  of  the 
lent  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
suspension  has  been  placed  on  all  subsl- 
'2J  !d  housing  programs  commonly  referred 
A  FHA  235,  Interest  subeldy  home  owner- 
It.  FHA  236  and  FHA  221(d)(3)  Interest 
sul  Bldy  and  rent  supplement,  and  public 
ren  i  supplement  housing,  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
vel  >pment,  which  directly  benefit  the  State's 
lower  and  middle  Income  citizens;  and 

\  Tiereas,  under  Executive  Order  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
8  ispenslon  on  all  water  and  sewer  grants, 
nc  all  subsidized  housing  programs  com- 
mo  ily  known  as  502  interest  subsidy,  504  re- 
pai  ■  loans,  615  cooperative  housing  Interest 
sut  Jldy,  614-618  domestic  farm  labor  grants 
an<  loans  and  disaster  loans,  administered 
thr  >ugh  Parmer's  Home  Administration;  and 
^  Tiereas,  local  units  of  government  In  the 
Sta»  of  Utah  consider  these  programs  to 


be  vital  to  providing  the  necessary  public 
facilities  and  shelter  for  the  continued  wel- 
fare of  the  people  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
State; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the  Oov- 
emOT's  Advisory  Council  on  Community  Af- 
fairs of  the  State  of  Utah  petition  the  Preei- 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  consider  the 
gravity  of  the  suspension  of  these  federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  on  the  further  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  physical  development  of 
the  State  and  release  these  suspended  fxinds 
Immediately  until  such  time  as  viable  alter- 
native funding  assistance  programs  can  be 
replaced,  to  soften  the  fiscal  impact  placed 
on  local  units  of  government  by  the  with- 
holding of  these  desperately  needed  funds: 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  each  member  of  the  con- 
gressional delegation  from  the  State. 


FORMER  GOV.  ALF  M.  LANDON 
VIEWS  THE  1974  ECONOMY 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Honor- 
able Alf  M.  Landon  recently  discussed  the 
fiscal  1974  economic  outlook  for  America, 
With  his  usual  style,  good  sense,  and  an 
understanding  based  on  many  years  of 
experience.  Governor  Landon  gave  the 
Salina.  Kans,,  Kiwanis  Club  a  broad  out- 
look for  the  coming  18  months. 

Governor  Landon's  emphasis  on  sound 
spending  policies  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  reflects  his  lifelong 
dedication  to  the  fundamental  principle 
that  individuals,  and  governments  as 
well,  should  live  within  their  means,  and 
I  commend  the  full  text  of  his  address  to 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Gov- 
ernor Landon's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

A  POLTTICAL  Vnrw  or  thb  1974  Economy 

Business  planning  Is  based  on  confidence 
in  the  future.  1973  Is  done  and  budgeted. 
What  does  It  leave  to  look  forward  to  In 
1974? 

I  quote  from  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Sixty- 
five  leading  economists  of  labor  \uilons — 
government  agencies — Industrial  com- 
panies— Investment  firms — banks — universi- 
ties and  research  organizations  answered  a 
year-end  survey. 

Here  Ls  a  typical  response,  from  a  bank 
economist. 

"1  do  not  foresee  a  recession  In  1973  and 
probably  not  In  1974.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
have  licked  the  business  cycle.  By  1974  In- 
flationary pressures  might  require  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  tighten  credit.  This 
would  slow  down  economic  growth  but  prob- 
ably would  not  cause  a  recession."  End  of 
quote. 

Of  course,  there  are  numerous  factors — 
mostly  political — that  can  change  this  fairly 
optimistic  estimate.  I  think  there  are  more 
that  support  It,  however. 

To  me,  the  most  Interesting  fact  Is  this 
most  Informed  round-up  of  the  business  out- 
look dealt  mostly  with  the  standard  busi- 
ness Indicators.  There  was  little  mention  con- 
cerning politics,  except  Inflation — which  Is 
ranked  as  the  free  world's  top  domestic  prob- 
lem, according  to  a  Oallup  survey  of  leaders 
In  75  nations. 

While  there  is  a  lot  of  voodoolsm  In  poU- 
tlcs,  there  Is  also  a  lot  of  loglstles.  By  poli- 
tics, I  mean  the  art  of  governing  people. 

I  am  not  qualified  to  discuss  the  business 
outlook  for  1973  projected  Into  1974  as  an 
economist.  My  experience  qualifies  me  to 
discuss  It  as  a  politician,  however.  That  la 
what  I  am  about  to  do. 


As  far  as  Infiatlon  is  concerned.  It  Is  clear 
from  President  Nixon's  record  that  he  knows 
the  chaoe  that  causes  in  public  and  indi- 
vidual affairs  imless  held  to  a  minitt^n^  ^ 
recommended  in  his  detailed  budget  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

It  u  also  evident,  from  hl8  broad  outline 
that  our  President  la  going  to  deal  with  our 
chaotic  domestic  problems  with  the  courage 
vigor  and  perspicacity  that  he  did  In  chang-' 
Ing  the  world. 

President  Nixon  Is  rearranging  priorities  in 
our  disconnected  domestic  problems  to  fit  the 
changing  times — Just  as  he  did  In  Interna- 
tional relations. 

VIThlle  the  Congress  may  change  some  de- 
tails In  the  President's  budget — which  is  its 
prerogative — there  is  small  chance  it  wUl  op- 
pose  cutting  federal  government  ezpensM 
and  no  new  taxes.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield — after  his  conference  with  the 
President  on  his  budget — expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Congress  wotUd  stay  within  the 
President's  over  aU  fiscal  limitations. 

If  80,  that  will  leave  a  federal  budget 
deficit  of  $12  bUllon  In  the  next  fiscal  year 
starting  July  1st,  compared  with  $25  billion 
In  the  present  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th 
It  is  generally  anticipated  that  Increasing 
revenues  because  of  our  expanding  economy 
will  help  keep  down  that  deficit  even  lower. 
A  chief  executive  looks  at  problems  from 
a  national  viewpoint.  With  a  congressman 
or  senator,  his  district  and  state  have  pri- 
ority. That  is  the  way  It  U.  The  problems  all 
seen  from  the  stime  purview — ^reconciling  dif- 
ferent perspective— Is  the  Job  of  good  polit- 
ical leadership.  ThU  U  also  true  between  a 
governor  and  the  state  legislating. 

If  the  Congress  could  continue  over  the 
President's  opposition  to  increase  deficit  ex- 
penditures over  his  recommendations  with- 
out new  taxes  to  pay  for  those  Increases,  the 
coimtry  could  be  in  grave  Inflationary  trou- 
ble by  the  end  of  1973. 

President  Nixon's  critics,  including  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  and  state  governors,  say 
he  should  go  ahead  and  spend  the  money 
approved  by  Congress  for  such  projects  as 
pollution  abatenMnt  and  highways.  The  Pres- 
ident has  held  back  bUllons  of  dollars  from 
congressional  appropriations  and  declined  to 
propose  higher  taxes. 

The  American  economy  Is  now  expanding 
after  nearly  three  years  in  the  doldrums.  We 
are  still  hitting  around  flve  per  cent  unem- 
ployment and  some  plant  capacity  Is  still 
Idle,  but  we  are  moving  toward  full  capacity 
operation  and  fuller  employment. 

If  the  economy  does  not  heat  up  too  fast, 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  period  of  relatively 
non-lnflatlonary  prosperity  based  on  rapidly 
expanding  foreign  markets  lasting  at  least 
through  1974.  The  one  factor  that  may  push 
\is  Into  an  Intense  Inflationary  spiral  and  an- 
other recession  Is  excessive  federal  govern- 
ment spending  this  year.  Hence,  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  to  curb  such  spending. 
If  In  1974  our  national  economy  needed  a 
boost,  these  unspent  federal  appropriations 
could  be  used.  That  Is  the  Keyne's  theory  of 
economic  management  by  a  powerful  central 
government  so  widely  hailed  by  modem 
economists — political  scientists  and  erudite 
commentators. 

For  the  last  forty  years,  in  the  United 
States  of  America — along  with  the  rest  of  the 
world — there  has  grown  the  policy  that  the 
best  government  is  the  one  that  governs  the 
most. 

That  requires  a  powerful  central  govern- 
ment with  a  strong  chief  executive.  The 
United  States  Is  no  exception  to  that  trend. 
It  Is  Ironical  that  President  Nixon — In  the 
face  of  some  of  the  press  and  Democrats 
calling  him  a  dictator — la  the  first  president 
to  propose  to  the  Congress  decentralizing 
our  federal  central  government — as  he  did 
in  his  budget. 

Today  In  America,  the  seat  of  action  Is  in 
the  White  House — not  the  Congress.  For  40 
years,  the  Congress  has  steadily  delegated  Its 
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constitutional  role  in  decision  making  to  a 
president. 

A  most  glaring  example  Is  the  Oulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution.  As  Senator  Morse — and 
others — said  at  the  time,  "We  are  In  effect 
giving  the  President  war  making  powers." 

The  US.  Attorney  General  advised  the 
President  In  1965  he  had  the  legal  authority 
for  what  he  was  doing  in  foreign  policy — 
under  the  Tonkin  Resolution. 

I  am  for  the  Congress  filling  its  constitu- 
tional role  to  decide  responsibly  the  Issues 
presented  to  It  by  the  President  and  the  peo- 
ple. Harassment  of  the  President's  new  ap- 
pointees In  Senate  committee  hearings  and 
the  proposed  and  obstructive  cutting  of  Viet- 
nam funds  disguise  the  fact  that  Congress  no 
longer  sets  the  course  for  the  nation. 

The  final  policy  decisions  are  the  Presi- 
dent's— right  or  wrong.  That  Is  the  prime 
subject  for  congressional  discussion,  along 
with  the  question  of  how  to  develop  a  re- 
sponsible, constructive  congress  instead  of  an 
obstructive,  free  spending  one. 

We  Americans  have  a  dynamic  president 
with  a  feel  for  fair  and  workable  social  legis- 
lation— and  economic  equity. 

In  his  first  term,  the  President  concen- 
trated on  reversing — step  by  step — the  domi- 
nating foreign  policy  of  his  four  predeces- 
sors. He  changed  containment  of  Commu- 
nism by  force  for  a  Uve-and-let-llve  policy 
hi  international  relations.  President  Nixon 
Is  now  concentrating  on  putting  America's 
myriad  unsolved  domestic  problems  on  a 
sound  basis.  These  are  linked  In  one  way  or 
another  with  international  affairs. 

All  over  the  world,  there  are  new  govern- 
ments— new  men  In  governments — new  mili- 
tary logistics  and — most  Important  of  all — 
new  means  for  widespread  circulation  of  news. 
As  a  result  of  the  last,  new  major  policies  af- 
fecting lite  everywhere  are  immediately  gen- 
erally known,  and  public  sentiment  is  rapidly 
formed  one  way  or  another. 

The  personalities — the  characteristics — the 
abilities — the  forcefulness  of  these  new  lead- 
ers are  as  Important  as  the  soundness  of  their 
new  policies. 

They  do  not  base  their  policies  on  the  ideas 
of  one  world — a  world  court — the  fellowship 
of  man  or  the  United  Nations  as  the  last 
great  hope  of  mankind. 

These  new  world  leaders — Brezhnev — 
Chou  En-lal — WUly  Brandt — Tanaka — Gtolda 
Meir — Indira  Qhandl — are  a  tough,  realistic 
bunch,  and  they  are  finding  out  what  they 
have  to  know — ^that  our  American  president 
is  as  tough  and  realistic   as  any  of  them. 

They  ist  all  facing  opposition  at  home  to 
their  long  range  vision  of  the  realistic  ad- 
justments that  must  be  made  In  their  na- 
tional interests  to  conditions  In  the  world 
we  live  In. 

It  is  difficult  for  Americans  to  grasp  the 
national  differences — centuries  old — affecting 
international  regulations  all  over  the  world. 

England  Is  distracted  by  how  It  fits  Into  the 
Common  Market  and  by  the  tragic  situation 
in  Northern  Ireland.  Russia  nervously 
watches  China  building  up  nuclear  power. 
Prance  Is  worried  by  the  reconciliation  of  the 
two  Oermanys.  China  watches  Japan  build- 
ing up  economic  power — leading  to  possible 
military  strength.  China  and  Japan  are  eye- 
ing talks  between  the  two  Koreas.  AU  Asia 
Is  intently  watching  the  failure  of  the  maneu- 
vering of  China  and  Russia  thru  North  Viet- 
nam to  knit  together  Indo-Chlna  into  a  Com- 
munist bloc  aligned  with  one  or  the  other. 

All  Asia  is  agitated  by  the  basic  changes 
taking  place  with  President  Nixon's  reversal 
of  the  policy  President  Johnson  announced 
at  the  Manila  Conference  In  1964  when  he 
assumed  for  the  United  States  of  America  the 
guardianship  of  Asia  under  the  Oulf  of  Ton- 
kin Resolution. 

President  Nixon's  first  move  was  to  aban- 
don the  United  States  protectorate  of 
Japan — thus  opening  the  door  for  Its  rapid 
economic  development  and  also  laying  the 


groimdwork  for  normalizing  our  relations 
with  China.  That  in  turn  was  followed  by 
normalizing  America's  relations  with  Russia 
with  one  carefully  calculated  move  after 
another. 

Now  the  most  recent — settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  War — Is  dependent  on  the  spirit 
and  the  desire  and  the  skill  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese leadership  In  meeting  their  complex 
problenxs. 

Simultaneously,  Marcos  has  set  up  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship  In  the  Philippines.  Because 
of  President  Nixon's  new  foreign  policies, 
China  is  In  the  midst  of  reversing  its  basic 
foreign  policy.  It  Is  normalizing  its  relations 
with  America  and  Japan  and  European  gov- 
ernments— fearing  an  attack  from  Russia 
and  Russia's  penetration  Into  Europe. 

OuerrUla  war  Is  going  on  between  Israel 
and  the  Arabs  and,  for  that  matter,  among 
Arabs.  "ITie  British  Conmionwealth  is  break- 
ing up  with  growing  antagonism.  The  Rus- 
sian Communist  bloc  Is  showing  serious 
strains.  NATO  Is  taking  on  new  life.  The 
Eurofjean  Economic  Community  is  taking 
on  the  Inevitable  development  of  economic 
union  Into  increased  political  cooperation. 
That  is  a  check  to  the  Soviets'  getting  a  hand 
in  European  affairs. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  world  peace  Is  se- 
cvu-ely  established  as  yet.  It  can  be  said 
that,  while  there  is  doubt,  there  is  not  the 
overhangrlng  crisis  nor  fear  of  another  world 
war  that  was  prevalent  four  years  ago. 

Despite  these  old  troubled  waters,  there 
Is  less  tension — more  relaxation  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  There  Is  more  trading 
throughout  the  world.  Moreover,  consumer 
demands  are  increasing  the  pressure 
throughout  the  Communist  countries  for 
more  butter  instead  of  more  guns.  President 
Nixon  has  reversed  America's  foreign  policy 
of  containment — Brezhnev  has  modified 
Lenin's  dogma  that  Communist  countries 
must  all  hang  together  regardless  of  national 
Interests — and  Chou  En  Lai  has  modified 
Mao's  doctrine  that  political  decisions  are 
made  at  the  mouth  of  the  gun. 

It  can  also  be  said  that  the  American 
dollar  Is  stronger  today  than  it  was  when 
Mr.  Nixon  was  first  Inaugurated  and  he  In- 
tends to  keep  it  so  by  his  fiscal  policies  of 
cutting  over-grown  government  expenses 
right  and  left,  including  the  Pentagon.  How- 
ever, he  is  not  for  cutting  our  national 
defenses  to  the  point  of  America  becoming  a 
second  rate  power  militarily. 

There  is  no  greater  contribution  to  the 
stability  of  the  world  than  the  stability  of 
the  American  dollar.  And  there  is  no  greater 
contribution  that  a  government  can  make  to 
business  plans  and  fuller  employment  than 
a  sound  fiscal  policy. 

We  are  seeing  for  the  first  time  a  two- 
front  attack  on  the  reckless  Inflationary 
policy  of  the  Congress  by  both  the  Nixon 
policy  of  a  tighter  budget  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  bank  strategy  of  tighter  money.  In- 
stead of  an  artificial  base  of  subsidies,  he  is 
making  a  stride  toward  viable  economic 
planning. 

Yet,  more  Important  than  our  economic 
problems  In  the  long  run  Is  that  the  gov- 
ernment Is  becoming  supreme  and  Individu- 
als naught. 

President  Nixon's  first  year  recommenda- 
tion for  the  Mojmihan  plan  that  fits  man- 
kind's need  to  correct  this  ultimate  dire 
threat  to  our  great  popular  form  of  gov- 
ernment— the  Inextricable  dependence  of 
many  Americans  on  social  welfare — has  been 
ignored  for  almost  four  years. 

The  handwriting  on  the  wall  is  that  the 
President  Is  now  going  to  use  his  ax  on  out- 
moded subsidies  and  obsolete  government 
bureaus  Just  as  he  did  with  containment  of 
Communism  by  force. 

He  is  working  steadily  and  firmly  to  meet 
the  multitude  of  problems  Involved  In  crash 
programs  hastily  drafted  by  the  Congress 
and    Imperfectly    administered,    and    all    of 


which  delegated  more  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Some  of  them  he  Is  simply  slowing 
down — as  with  the  space  program.  He  Is  not 
abandoning  another  crash  program — ecologi- 
cal Improvements  that  had  been  neglected 
for  years  and  now  Is  being  rushed.  He  Is  sim- 
ply slowing  It  for  better  planning  and  better 
administration,  thereby  saving  hard  earned 
tax  dollars  as  well. 

The  president  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation 
of  New  York,  in  his  annual  report  for  1972. 
said  some  clean-up  Is  necessary.  The  ques- 
tion Is  "how  far  down  the  path  of  pollution 
abatement  do  we  go  before  the  costs  become 
an  enormous  burden  on  people  and  the  bene- 
fit minimal." 

We  are  now  going  through  a  demonstra- 
tion of  what  small  and  weak  states  can  do 
to  the  best  laid  plans  of  the  great  powers. 
North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  Chile,  and,  on  our 
side,  Israel,  are  showing  that  they  know 
there  is  a  severe  limitation  on  nuclear  power. 
We  who  have  it,  dare  not  use  it  on  minor 
wars  and  troubles.  And  the  trouble  makers 
are  many.  There  Is  talk  of  Caribbean  "unity," 
when  there  Is  NOT  the  slightest  prospect  for 
It,  and  they  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with 
it  If  they  had  It.  And  our  Latin  American 
policy  Is  In  something  of  a  shambles,  through 
no  fault  of  our  own.  Even  the  governments 
that  are  friendly  to  us  are  allowing  their 
rich  property  owners  to  deposit  their  money 
in  Switzerland.  Thus,  while  complaining 
about  America's  economic  dominance,  they 
are  inviting  it,  by  depending  on  Americans 
to  replace  their  fugitive  capital.  That  Is  not 
a  hot  issue  In  the  United  States,  but  it  is  in 
all  of  the  countries  to  the  south  of  us.  and, 
for  that  matter,  in  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Chile's  socialist  president  Allende  Is  saying 
we  are  trying  to  destroy  his  beautiful  revolu- 
tion, while,  actually,  he  means  that  we  will 
not  finance  his  own  Marxist  program. 

This  is  the  kind  of  politics  our  nuclear 
dominance,  and  Russia's  cannot  deal  with. 
A  most  Impressive  fact  in  today's  world,  to 
me.  Is  the  agricultural  shortages  of  both  Rus- 
sia and  China,  and  the  prospect  that  it  will 
continue,  along  with  India's.  That  is  not  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  weather. 

This  time  a  year  ago.  outside  of  the  Com- 
munist countries,  storage  bins  were  full  of 
surplus  wheat.  Now  the  surplus  is  gone,  sold 
to  Russia  and  China. 

This  is  a  major  factor  in  both  China's  and 
Russia's  modification  of  their  militant,  ag- 
gressive policies  in  Asia — Africa  and  the  Mid- 
dle East — and  their  normalization  policies 
with  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  can  be  well  said  that  the  United  States 
is  the  food  basket  of  the  world.  This  Is  not 
only  because  of  the  size  of  our  good  farm 
lands.  It  Is  because  of  our  scientific  meth- 
ods developed  and  taught  by  our  agricultural 
universities. 

The  much  higher  wheat  yields  in  Kansas 
in  contrast  to  the  Ukraine — the  best  wheat 
lands  in  Russia — are  more  than  anything 
else  the  product  of  Kansas  State  University's 
agricultural  research  and  their  use  by  the 
good  Kansas  farmers. 

Fifteen  million  acres  of  faj-m  land  have 
been  idle  from  farmers  participating  in  sub- 
sidies that  President  Nixon  has  cut  back. 
At  the  same  time,  he  released  these  15  mil- 
lion acres  to  plant  as  they  please,  permitting 
Increased  participation  in  the  expanding 
food  markets. 

These  idle  15  million  acres  made  no  con- 
tribution to  our  national  economy.  Nor  does 
it  fit  our  expanding  foreign  trade  policy.  In 
production,  they  do.  The  farmers'  dollar  gen- 
erates business  activities  four  or  five  times. 
Russia's  and  China's  need  for  food  and 
Industrial  supplies  certainly  is  an  economic 
boost  In  America — prospectively  running  into 
many  billions  of  dollars.  The  Hesston  Cor- 
poration— your  neighbor — has  shipped  thU 
month — and  will  again  next  month — a  large 
order  for  farm  machinery  to  Russia  and  ha* 
one  pending  with  China, 
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Nixon's  new  balanced  domestic 
policies  fit  the  changing  times.  Just  as  his 
policies  do. 

a  new  pattern  of  political  and  eco- 
stablllty  reducing  inflation,  by  a  Joint 
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uclng  over-grown   Washington   bu- 


Impoundlng  federal  revenue  funds  for 
;  and  states. 

instead  of  subsidies,  farmers  will  profit 

under  the  President's  marketing  and 

lncre4sed   production   program — along   with 

balanced  economic  pattern. 

'faking    the    ax   to   the    maze   of   sub- 

of  dollars  for  other  lines  of  busl- 

Impoundlng  past  congressional  appro- 

ns  on  already  overdrawn  accounts  by 

financing. 

President  Nixon's  firm  and  vlgor- 
I^adershlp,    a   new   balanced    economic 
Is   dawning   In   American   domestic 
Just  as  It  Is  In  foreign  affairs, 
welfare,    the    Nlxon-Moynlhan    family 
plan  Is  still  waiting  on  congres- 
actlon  after  four  years. 
President  proposed  helping  state  gov- 
its  clean  up  their  welfare  programs 
by  sti  ndardlzlng  "unnecessary  complexities 
and  Jj  [equalities. " 

He  also  recommended  transferring  Jan- 
uary irst.  1974,  three  and  a  half  million 
aged-  blind  and  disabled  eligible  citizens  to 
a  new  federalized  social  security  system. 

A  p  (sslble  aid  to  the  President  In  his  fight 
to  cot  trol  deficit  spending  and  put  the  mess 
of  we  fare  and  social  security  legislation  in 
workable  order  Is  a  new  committee  of  the 
and  Senate  established  by  the  last 
38  to  Inquire  into  congressional  budg- 
jrocedures. 
Con  «rted  action  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress  holding  the  proposed  national 
deficit  to  $12  billion — less  than  five 
:ent  Infiatlonary — strengthens  the 
dollar.  That.  In  turn,  cuts  the  bal- 
payments  deficit. 

Eld    of    a    temporary    artificial    pros- 
based   on   continuing   subsidies   and 
Inflation,  America  can  provide  the 
and   confldent  leadership   required 
^ng  normal  stabilization  in  a  world 
adjusting  to  sixty  years  of  war  and 
thteats  of  war. 

Is   the   true  destiny  of  America  to 
the  lengthening  days  of  glorious 
Ime  In  the  world. 


TOBACCO 


WIS 


MOSS.  Mr.  President,  on  Wednes- 
ijebruary  7,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
Kentucky  (Mr.  CooK>  addressed 
,    ite  on  the  problems  of  the  to- 
industry.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
s  disturbed  by  recent  headlines 
reported  the  publication  by  the 
Depaitment  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare   of  its   annual    report   on   the 
Consequences  of  Smoking.  It  is 
fortunate  that  Congress  has  en- 
legislation  requiring  this  report, 
Ise  important  public  information 
mightjnever  see  the  light  of  day. 

or  the  Senator's  attacks  on  Dr. 

Horn,  director  of  the  National 

Clearijighouse  for  Smoking  and  Health. 

not  come  to  Dr.  Horn's  defense. 

n  the  scientific  forum  that  Dr. 

qualifications   and   inclinations 

be  discussed.  I  sun  confldent  that 

remain  an  outstanding  authority 


on  smoking  and  health.  Medics,  not  poli- 
ticians, can  decide  on  the  accuracy  of 
Dr.  Horn's  scientific  assessments. 


THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 15  In  this  Chamber.  I  spoke  in  com- 
memoration of  the  55  th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  independence,  paying  tribute 
to  the  people  of  Lithuania  and  to  those 
in  this  covmtry  who  pray  that  Lithuania 
may  one  day  be  free. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  February  16.  marking  this  occasion, 
spoke  eloquently  of  the  desire  for  free- 
dom in  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Baltic  States 

Free  Lithuanians  everywhere — and  an  un- 
known number  of  Lithuanians  in  the  So- 
viet Union  as  weU— will  mark  today  the  55th 
anniversary  of  the  modern  Republic  of 
LlthuanU.  It  was  on  Feb.  16.  1918.  that  the 
Lietuvoa  taryba  or  Council  of  Lithuania  met 
in  Vilnius  and  declared  the  existence  of  an 
independent  state  free  of  ties  to  aU  other 
sovereignties. 

Observance  of  this  anniversary — like  the 
marking  of  the  corresponding  dates  by  the 
peoples  of  Latvia  and  Estonia^— may  seem 
purely  theoretical  and  even  fanciful  to  the 
modern  realists.  The  Baltic  States  were  long 
ago  occupied  by  the  Red  Armv  and  involun- 
tarUy  Incorporated  Into  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  today's  "realists".  Ignore,  however 
Is  that  the  desire  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence stUl  burns  in  aU  three  of  the  Baltic 
sUtes  and  among  a  considerable  part  of 
their  inhabitants.  In  Lithuania  alone  there 
have  been  such  recent  manifestations  as  the 
self-immolation  of  Rom^s  Kalanta.  mass 
street  demonstrations  by  «jousands  of  young 
Lithuanians  and  the  petition  of  17  000 
Lithuanian  Roman  Catholics  directed  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 

Obviously,  the  chances  are  not  bright  for 
the  Baltic  peoples  to  regain  their  Independ- 
ence. But  the  conquest  and  elimination  of 
these  once-free  republics  by  the  Soviet  Union 
is  one  of  those  acts  of  Injustice  by  a  great 
power  toward  Its  small  neighbors  that  the 
world  can  never  forget. 


THE  NEW  FEDERALISM 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  Congress  is  debating  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  to  create  an  "new  fed- 
eralism" through  such  means  as  decen- 
tralization, budget  cuts,  and  special  rev- 
enue sharing,  there  have  been  a  number 
of  timely  and  thought-provoking  news- 
paper columns  and  articles  discussing 
various  aspects  of  the  proposals.  Two 
such  articles  appeared  today  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

David  Broder's  column  is  entitled 
"Political  Gain:  Billing  It  to  the  Poor," 
and  discusses  the  impact  of  the  ad- 
ministration's decisions  to  shelve  wel- 
fare reform  and  legal  services  for  the 
poor. 

In  a  related  article,  "Putting  Strings 
on  Federal  Aid,"  Arlen  J.  Large  raises 
many  questions  which  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations  wIU 


explore  in  its  hearings  on  the  new  fed- 
eralism that  begin  tomorrow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Political  Gain:  Billing  It  to  the  Poor 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 
Whatever  Its  shrewdness  as  a  political 
tactic,  the  Nixon  administration's  retreat 
from  welfare  reform  and  Its  willingness  to 
abandon  or  dismember  the  program  of  legal 
services  for  the  poor  Is  undercutting  the 
moral  and  logical  base  of  Its  own  design  for 
reshaping  domestic  policy. 

That  is  a  sweeping  statement,  I  realize, 
but  It  Is  the  only  conclusion  one  can  draw 
from  a  consideration  of  the  contradictions 
between  the  premises  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram and  the  actions  he  Is  sanctioning  to- 
day. 

A  convenient  starting  point  from  which  to 
see  what  has  happened  is  a  paragraph  of 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan's  new  book.  "The  Politics 
of  a  Guaranteed  Income,"  In  which  Mr. 
Nixon's  flrst-term  domestic  counselor  dis- 
cusses the  three  "strategies"  available  to  the 
government  to  assist  the  poor  In  America. 

One  was  the  "services  strategy."  the  direct 
provision  or  financing  of  a  wide  variety  of 
programs  aimed  at  meeting  the  needs  or 
Improving  the  opportunities  of  the  poor.  As 
Moynlhan  notes. , this  was  "qulntessentially 
the  approach  of  political  liberalism  in  the 
middle  third  of  the  20th  Century." 

The  second  was  the  "legal  strategy,"  the 
use  of  the  courts  and  the  legal  process  to 
end  discrimination  and  obtain  equal  access 
to  all  public  programs  and  facilities.  This 
approach,  carried  out  by  both  private  organi- 
zations and  the  government,  was  embodied, 
among  other  places,  in  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram of  the  anti-poverty  agency,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  third  was  the  "Income  strategy,"  the 
transfer  of  money  to  the  poor  via  the  simple 
mechanism  of  taxlng-ln-and-paylng-out, 
with  the  goal  of  enabling  the  poor  to  obtain, 
through  the  marketplace,  the  goods  and 
services  they  most  valued  for  themselves. 

Given  this  choice  of  options,  Mr.  Nixon's 
domestic  strategy  unfolded  In  clear  and  logi- 
cal terms. 

In  his  first  years  as  President,  we  saw  Mr. 
Nixon  slowing  the  growth  rate  of  domestic 
service  programs,  while  putting  Increasing 
reliance  on  the  Income  and  legal  strategy. 
His  own  words  are  worth  recalling. 

In  his  1969  welfare  reform  message,  he 
said:  "I  propose  a  new  approach  that  will 
make  It  more  attractive  to  work  than  to  go 
on  welfare,  and  will  establish  a  nationwide 
minimum  payment  to  dependent  families 
with  children.  I  propose  that  the  federal 
government  pay  a  basic  inoome  to  those 
American  families  who  cannot  care  for  them- 
selves In  whatever  state  they  live." 

In  his  poverty  program  reorganization 
message  of  that  same  year,  Bilr.  Nixon  pro- 
posed that  "the  office  of  legal  services  .  .  . 
be  strengthened  and  elevated  so  that  .  .  . 
It  will  take  on  central  responsibility  for  pro- 
grams which  help  provide  advocates  for  the 
poor  In  their  dealings  with  social  institutions. 
The  sluggllshnesB  of  many  Institutions  at  all 
levels  of  society  In  responding  to  the  needs 
of  Individual  citizens  Is  one  of  the  central 
problems  of  our  time."  he  said.  "Disadvan- 
taged persons  In  particular  must  be  assisted 
so  that  they  fully  understand  the  lawful 
means  of  making  their  needs  known  and 
having  those  needs  met." 

In  the  light  of  that  history,  what  can  one 
say  about  Mr.  Nixon's  current  domestic  pol- 
icy? Hr  has  carried  forward  his  campaign 
against  the  "services  strategy"  full  blast  and 
in  his  new  budget  is  proposing  not  Just  the 
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slowdown,  but  the  abolition  of  dozens  of 
programs  designed  to  provide  services  for  the 
poor. 

But  what  has  happened  to  the  other  two 
strategies  that  were  to  substitute  for  It?  The 
incomes  strategy  has  been  abandoned  by  Mr. 
Nixon.  There  is  no  welfare  reform  or  mini- 
mum-Income proposal  in  his  budget,  and 
none  Is  likely  to  be  forthcoming. 

As  for  legal  services,  the  outlook  is  equally 
grim.  Having  frustrated  Congress  efforts  to 
create  an  Independent,  nonpolltlcal  Legal 
Services  Coiporatlon  by  Insisting  on  personal 
control  of  Its  board  of  directors,  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
now  presiding  over  the  destruction  of  the 
existing  OEO  legal  services  program,  which 
has  been  signally  successful  In  obtaining 
equal  access  to  government  benefits  for  Its 
poor  clients  and  which  enjoys  the  strong  sup- 
port of  the  organized  bar. 

At  the  same  time,  he  is  continuing  the 
other  phases  of  his  decentralization  program 
by  proposing  to  go  beyond  general  revenue- 
sharing  Into  a  broad  range  of  subsidies  to 
local  governments,  for  them  to  use  as  they 
wish. 

In  effect,  he  Is  telling  the  poor.  "Don't  come 
to  Washington  with  your  problems.  Get  what 
you  need  from  your  local  government." 

To  do  that  to  the  poor,  without  giving  them 
the  financial  or  legal  resources  to  wage  the 
fight  for  their  rights  in  those  thousands  of 
local  communities,  is  not  a  strategy  for 
achieving  social  Justice  and  simultaneously 
reducing  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
central  government. 

It  Is  a  callous  sacrifice  of  the  minority  who 
are  poor  to  the  political  tactics  of  attempting 
to  create  a  Republican  majority  from  the 
many  who  are  complacent  and  comportable. 

It  Is  a  disillusioning  spectacle  for  those  of 
us  who  thought  Mr.  Nixon  was  attempting 
something  more  worthy. 


PurriNG  Strings  on  Federal  Aid 
(By  Arlen  J.  Large) 
Washington. — "The  answer  to  many  of 
the  domestic  problems  we  face  is  not  higher 
taxes  and  more  spending,"  President  Nixon 
said  in  his  State-of-the-Unlon  message.  "It  Is 
less  waste,  more  results  and  greater  freedom 
for  the  Individual  American  to  earn  a  right- 
ful place  In  his  own  community — and  for 
states  and  localities  to  address  their  own 
needs  In  their  own  ways.  In  the  light  of  their 
own  priorities." 

WeU,  the  governors  and  mayors  and  local 
folks  will  drink  to  that.  So  will  such  good 
Nixon  Republicans  as  Caspar  Weinberger,  the 
new  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare; Sen.  John  Tower  of  Texas  and  Sen.  Ed- 
ward Gurney  of  Florida. 

But  even  these  men,  not  to  mention  Demo- 
crats who  don't  like  Mr.  Nixon's  decentraliz- 
ing plans,  feel  the  Inevitable  urge  to  use  their 
offices  to  solve  problems.  Because  they  hold 
federal  offices,  their  handles  on  the  problems 
tend  to  be  federal  handles.  So  in  the  months 
ahead  there's  reason  to  expect  resistance  to 
Mr.  Nixon's  proposal  to  abolish  some  70  exist- 
ing Washington-controlled  grant  programs. 
(In  their  place  would  be  broader  "special  rev- 
enue sharing"  distributions  for  education, 
manpower  training,  law  enforcement  and 
urban  development.)  Mr.  Nixon  may  or  may 
not  have  the  force  of  logic  on  his  side,  but  he 
Is  confronted  with  a  force  of  political  nature. 

It  showed  up  when  Mr.  Weinberger  was 
patiently  explaining  the  virtues  of  state  and 
local  decision-making  the  other  day  to  a 
skeptical  Senate  Labor  Committee.  The 
Senators  were  troubled  because  »138  million 
In  federal  grants  earmarked  categorically  for 
libraries  in  this  year's  budget  appears  to 
vanish  next  year. 

No  it  doesn't,  really,  insisted  Mr.  Wein- 
berger. A  lot  Is  budgeted  for  special  revenue 
sharing  for  education,  and  local  decision- 
makers can  buy  all  the  libraries  they  want 
with  that. 


THE    BDCTT-rOUB    THOUSAND    DOLLAR    QUESTION 

Then  a  Senator  asked  what  would  happen 
If  a  great  many  states  shunned  libraries  and 
put  their  special  revenue  sharing  money  into 
other  kinds  of  educational  activities. 

"If  I  found  that  were  happening  in  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  states,  Senator,"  replied 
Mr.  Weinberger,  "I  would  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  that  we  do  something  about  it, 
and  that  might  take  the  form  of  an  addi- 
tional categorical  program," 

So  the  priorities  of  those  local  decision- 
makers could  be  "wrong"  after  all.  as  Judged 
by  decision-makers  In  Washington,  even  by 
good  Nixon  Republicans.  Lack  of  statehouse 
devotion  to  libraries  could  lead  to  categorical 
federal  grants  for  libraries.  Just  as  It  led  to 
this  federal  program  In  the  first  place.  By 
Dewey  and  his  decimal  system,  the  United 
States  Is  going  to  have  libraries. 

This  Isn't  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Weinberger 
and  his  Nlxonlan  associates  are  a  bunch  of 
hypocrites  who  aren't  really  serious  about  re- 
turning power  to  the  people.  They  obviously 
are  serious.  Many  of  the  narrowly  targeted 
parcels  of  federal  cash  are  Indeed  going  to  be 
freed  for  broader  use  at  local  discretion.  But 
there's  a  limit  to  the  number  of  strings  that 
can  be  removed.  Because  federal  law  can 
override  state  and  local  law,  Washington's  of- 
ficials and  lawmakers  always  have  the  power 
to  "do  something"  if  they're  Interested 
enough.  String-tying  goes  with  their  jobs. 

Sen.  Tower  of  Texas,  for  example,  sees  a 
"void"  In  the  federal  effort  to  train  non- 
skilled  people  for  better-paying  Jobs.  Span- 
ish-speaking trainees  can't  always  follow 
courses  conducted  In  English.  So  the  Senator 
Is  sponsoring  a  bUl  earmarking  $120  mUllon 
over  a  three-year  period  for  bilingual  Job 
training  programs.  Other  sponsors  Include 
such  pro-admlnlstratlon  Republicans  as 
Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona,  Wallace  Bennett 
of  Utah  and  Strom  Thurmond  of  South 
Carolina,  plus  several  liberal  Democrats.  The 
bill  appears  to  run  counter  to  the  adminis- 
tration's plan  to  fold  narrow-category  train- 
ing programs  into  a  $1.3  bUllon  special  man- 
power revenue  sharing  program. 

"This  Is  a  general  social  problem  Involving 
minority  groups  all  over  the  country,"  says 
Mr.  Tower,  explaining  why  he  thinks  It  needs 
visibility  In  Its  own  category.  He  says  he'd  be 
wining  to  see  bilingual  training  programs 
folded  into  special  manpower  revenue  shar- 
ing "once  we  get  them  off  the  ground,  but  in 
the  early  stages  they  should  be  separate" 

Florida's  Sen.  Gurney  wants  to  do  some- 
thing about  crime  and  violence  In  the  public 
schools.  He's  sponsoring  a  bill  creating  a  new 
category  of  federal  aid  to  grade  schools  and 
high  schools  which  develop  plans  for  making 
classrooms  and  corridors  safer.  "My  proposal 
Is  a  direct  attempt  to  deal  with  a  serious  and 
complex  problem,"  says  the  conservative  Re- 
publican. A  co-sponsor  of  his  bill  is  Califor- 
nia's liberal  Democratic  Sen.  Alan  Cranston. 

The  proposed  new  antl-crlme  aid  would  be 
voluntary:  only  those  school  districts  want- 
ing It  need  apply.  Nevertheless,  local  authori- 
ties tend  to  squirm  within  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  such  categorical  programs. 

The  squirming  Is  very  evident  in  some  750 
turn-of-the-year  answers  by  mayors  to  a 
questionnaire  from  a  Senate  subcommittee 
on  intergovernmental  relations  chaired  by 
Democratic  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  of  Maine. 
The  subcommittee  asked  whether  the  mayors 
preferred  revenue  sharlng-type  cash  or  the 
old-fashioned  categorical  grants.  The  an- 
swers were  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  reve- 
nue sharlng's  looser  rein. 

A  common  complaint  about  categorical 
grants  was  directed  at  the  red  tape,  delays 
and  changing  guidelines  Imposed  by  the 
granting  agencies,  especially  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department.  "The  city 
of  St.  Paul  often  wonders  if  the  federal 
agency  has  ml^laced  the  city's  address  and 


phone   number,"   grumped   Mayor   Lawrence 
Cohen. 

But  then  Sen.  Muskle  asked  a  follow-up 
question:  As  revenue  sharing  and  block 
grants  take  on  more  of  the  load,  would  the 
mayors  favor  a  cutback  m  the  old  categorical 
programs? 

Some  mayors  Just  said  "No";  Mayor 
Charles  Bott  of  Stockton,  Calif.,  put  down 
"an  emphatic  NO." 

For  many,  It  clearly  was  a  matter  of  tak- 
ing all  the  federal  money  they  could  get.  In 
any  form.  "The  city  of  Austin  recommends 
the  creation  of  a  mix  cf  federal  aid  programs 
utilizing  (A)  revenue  sharing  for  the  general 
support  of  local  government.  (B)  block 
grants  for  greater  flexibility  in  meeting  local 
priorities  in  broad  functional  areas  and  (C) 
a  limited  system  of  categorical  grants  to 
focus  on  national  priorities,"  wToie  City 
Manager  Dan  Davidson  of  Austin.  Texas. 

It's  attention  to  "national  priorities"  that 
naturally  worries  national  politicians  like 
Sen.  Muskle.  He  still  supports  the  already- 
passed  general  revenue  sharing,  but  thinks 
the  way  most  cities  are  using  the  no-strlngs 
money  they've  received  under  it  is  a  bad 
omen  of  what  would  happen  If  broad-pur- 
pose special  revenue  sharing  replaces  Con- 
gress' cherished  categorical  programs 

In  their  questionnaire  replies,  the  mayors 
ticked  off  the  main  ways  they'll  spend  their 
first  slice  of  general  revenue  sharing,  among 
them  public  works,  parks,  higher  police  sal- 
aries, more  police  radios,  libraries,  street  re- 
pair, fire  trucks,  ambulances,  storm  drains 
and  garbage  disposal.  Officials  of  both  San 
Antonio  and  Chattanooga  reported  they're 
deliberately  going  for  one-spot  purchases  in- 
stead of  expanding  services  that  would  have 
to  be  cut  back  if  revenue  sharing  ends  some- 
day. Dearborn,  Mich.,  was  among  the  few 
cities  stressing  social  benefits;  all  of  its  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  money  Is  going  'or  low- 
Income  apartments  for  the  elderly. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  state  legislators.  Sen. 
Muskle  said  these  findings  indicate  that  If 
federal  categorical  programs  are  abolished, 
the  local  spenders  of  special  revenue  sharing 
won't  atuck  the  problems  that  worry  Con- 
gress. "The  money  will  go  to  the  most  power- 
ful— and  that  means,  by  and  large,  the  most 
privileged — elements  In  every  local  power 
structure,"  he  said. 

The  same  point  was  made  in  his  question- 
naire reply  by  Lewis  Murphy.  Mayor  of  Tuc- 
son. While  praising  block  grants  and  revenue 
sharing,  he  added  this  argument  for  keeping 
congressionally  targeted  categorica:  pro- 
grams: "An  entire  community  may  not  give  a 
high  priority  to  an  Identified  and  documented 
problem  of  great  significance,  because  that 
problem  may  impact  on  only  a  small  seg- 
ment of  the  community  not  having  high 
visibility.  This  reason  should  continue  to  be 
the  specific  purpose  for  categorical  funding. 

SLNATOR    JAVrrS'    OBJECTIONS 

Liberal  Republican  Senator  Jacob  Javits  of 
New  York  objects  to  the  adminlstratio:i  pro- 
posal for  giving  local  authorities  the  option  of 
picking  up  the  tab  for  community  action 
agencies  or  letting  them  die.  These  agencies 
now  are  federally  funded  organizations  of  the 
poor,  local  agents  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  War 
on  Poverty.  Sen.  Javlts  notes  that  they  have 
been  in  so  many  fights  with  city  halls  over  the 
years  that  "it  Is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
states  and  cities  will  ccme  running  to  the  as- 
sistance of  their  former  antagonists  if  the 
federal  lifeline  is  cut." 

Now  many  people  in  and  out  of  the  admin- 
istration think  the  War  on  Poverty  it.self  Is  a 
mistaken  failure,  and  that  the  disappearance 
of  community  action  groups  would  be  wise 
policy.  And  red  tape  and  bureaucratic  hassles 
surrounding  other  narrow-category  federal 
programs  of  the  '608  clearly  have  produced  a 
local  blacklash  that  aids  the  President's  drive 
to  decentralize  the  decisions  of  government. 
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Elut  m  doubtless  won't  happen  as  fast  and 

as    :ompieteIy  as  Mr.  Nixon  would  like,  re- 

'esi  of  the  merit  of  his  proposal.  There 

always  be  cities  somewhere  so  starved 

money  that  they're  willing  to  swallow  fed- 

strlngs  to  get  it.  And  there  will  always  be 

bill  hopper  In  Congress,  tempting  law- 

to  solve  the  problem   of   anything 

poverty    to    that    unbuilt    library    In 

Dog,  Nebraska. 
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FIGHTS  JOB  BOREDOM 
IN  TOPEKA 


DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  rising 
coiicern  in  our  industrialized  society  is 
tha  t  automation  and  other  modem  pro- 
du(  tion  techniques  have  robbed  many 
jobs  of  their  interest,  satisfaction,  and 
challenge  to  the  point  that  workers  can 
no  longer  tolerate  them — regardless  of 
wai  ;es. 
Assembly  line  rebellions,  industrial 
.  and  general  discontent  among 
have  l>een  the  source  of  numer- 
headlines  and  have  given  rise  to 
by  sociologists,  psychologists,  and 
management  of  many  companies, 
was  pleased  to  note  in  the  New  York 
that  an  industrial  operation  in 
has  done  more  than  merely  study 
questions  and  has  instituted  one  of 
most  innovative  and  positive  ap- 
to  the  problems  of  on-the-job 
and  alienation, 
(general  Foods  Co.  operates  a  pet  food 
plant  In  Topeka.  In  addl- 
to  being  one  of  the  most  modem 
eflScient  operations  of  its  kind,  the 
is  also  something  of  a  laboratory — 
quite  a  successful  one — for  improv- 
employee  morale  and  enhancing  the 
of  life  in  industry.  As  the  article 
Agls  Salpukas  points  out  there  are 
uncertainties  and  problems  in- 
with  such  a  program,  but  it  is 
emely  encouraging  to  see  such  ef- 
belng  made.  I  certainly  commend 
Mills  for  choosing  their  To- 
plant  to  launch  this  innovative 
to  solving  one  of  modem  tech- 
's most  perplexing  problems  and 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
the  February  5  New  York  Times  be 
in  the  Record. 

being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
:  oUows: 

Jobs  Rotatko  to  Fight  Boredom 
(By  Agls  Salpukaa) 
Kam8.,  February  3. —  Steve  Apple- 
dressed  In  dungarees  and  sports  shirt, 
checked   over   the   huge   panel   of 
and  dials  that  controlled  the  opera- 
of  the  Oeneral  Foods  pet  food  plant 
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T  len,  satisfied  that  everything  was  in  good 
ordi  ir,  he  took  a  coffee  break. 

Ipe   26-year-old    production    worker   and 

60    "blue   collar"    coworkers    all    get    a 

to  do  every  major  Job  In  the  plant, 

unloading  with  a  fork  lift  truck  to 

complex  tests  In  the  quality  control 
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they  all  have  unusual  latitude  In  de- 
; — free   of  supervisors — how  to  spend 
their  time. 

workers  at  the  Topeka  plant  are  part 

in  experimental  attack  on  the  boredom 

alienation  that  In  recent  years  have  led 

1  ocreaslngly  high  turnover  rates  and  even 

acts  of  sabotage  In  American  indus- 
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If  Mr.  Applehanz's  morale  Is  at  all  typical, 
the  experiment  here  Is  approaching  Its  goal. 

"Working  In  this  place,"  he  said,  "Is  like 
having  a  job  and  going  to  school  at  the  same 
time.  You're  always  learning  something.  Tou 
look  forward  to  coming  to  work  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

But  such  efforts  as  this  one,  in  which  al- 
most every  past  premise  on  how  to  set  up  a 
plant  has  been  re-examined,  are  still  rare. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  estimated  that 
only  about  3.000  workers  in  the  United  States 
were  undergoing  such  basic  experimentation 
as  that  at  Oeneral  Foods.  (Other  companies 
cited  were  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph, Polaroid,  Texas  Instruments,  Coming 
Olass  and  General  Electric.) 

Still,  a  growing  number  of  companies  em- 
ploying hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers, 
"white  collar"  as  well  as  "blue,"  sure  trying  to 
make  the  workday  a  little  less  dull  without 
at  the  same  time  hurting  production  sched- 
ules or  profits. 

The  changes  are  not  made  easily  or  with- 
out friction.  As  Jobs  for  production  workers 
are  expanded  they  often  take  away  from  or 
even  eliminate  traditional  middle  manage- 
ment Jobs  such  as  foremen,  production  su- 
pervisors and  technical  specialists,  Jobs  that 
some  of  the  workers  might  hope  to  advance 
to. 

Initially,  the  workers  tend  to  be  suspicious 
and  uncertain,  fearing  that  the  changes  will 
mean  harder  work  for  the  same  pay  and  will 
do  away  with  hard-won  seniority  rights. 

Unions  are  frequently  opposed  to  the 
changes  beca\ise  in  many  plants  they  have 
led  workers  to  identify  with  management 
and  have  threatened  union  prerogatives.  At 
the  Topeka  plant,  for  example,  the  workers 
refused  even  to  meet  with  union  organizers. 

Management  Is  often  unconvinced  of  the 
assumptions  on  which  most  of  the  experi- 
ments are  based:  That  workers  want  to  be 
challenged;  that  pay,  good  benefits  and 
working  conditions,  while  important,  are  not 
as  crucial  in  motivating  people  as  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Job  Itself. 

To  motivate  workers,  the  supporters  of  the 
movement  to  change  jobs  argue,  companies 
must  make  basic  reforms  that  give  Indi- 
viduals responsibilities,  opportunities  to 
learn,  and  autonomy — a  significant  voice  in 
determining  how  they  do  their  work. 

The  Impetus  for  change  at  most  companies 
comes  from  the  changing  attitude  among 
workers. 

Even  though  they  may  be  getting  good  pay 
and  benefits  and  working  In  clean,  safe  plants 
and  offices,  many  still  quit  after  a  short  time, 
or  are  absent  without  an  exciise,  or  faU  to  do 
their  Jobs  properly. 

A  number  of  managers  feel  that  the  prob- 
lem may  simply  be  the  dullness  of  the  work 
Itself.  They  believe  that  today's  better  edu- 
cated workers,  who  do  not  have  the  same  fears 
as  those  who  experienced  the  Depression,  will 
not  tolerate  Jobs  they  consider  degrading  and 
unchallenglng. 

Very  few  companies  are  prepared  to  accept 
the  premise  of  the  recent  H.E.W.  report  on 
work  In  America,  which  held  that  Jobs  should 
be  enhanced  not  only  out  of  corporate  self- 
interest  but  also  for  humanitarian  reasons — 
to  improve  society. 

RESPONSIBn.ITT     MAINTAINED 

The  report  argued  that  Just  as  business  Is 
now  expected  to  help  pay  for  Its  effects  on  the 
environment,  it  Is  also  responsible  for  such 
social  costs  as  political  alienation,  aggression, 
alcoholism  and  drug  abuse,  mental  depres- 
sion and  physical  Illnesses,  which  some  re- 
searchers have  linked  to  dissatisfaction  with 
work. 

Edward  R.  Dulworth,  the  manager  of  the 
Oeneral  Foods  plant  here,  agreed  with  the 
H.E.W.  study. 

He  explained  in  an  interview,  however,  that 
the  motivation  for  change  at  his  company 


was  the  hope  of  avoiding  some  of  the  prob- 
lems experienced  in  its  other  plants. 

When  the  plant  here  opened  two  years  ago, 
63  workers  were  hired  for  the  three-shift 
operation  to  turn  out  300  tons  of  dog  food  a 
day. 

They  were  broken  down  Into  teams  of 
about  10  workers  led  by  a  team  leader.  Each 
team  had  a  voice  in  the  way  the  plant  and 
the  work  was  set  up,  although  the  basic  Ideas 
came  from  the  team  leaders  and  the  plant 
managers. 

The  team  leader^  have  authority  similar 
to  that  of  supervisors  at  a  regular  plant  ex- 
cept that  most  of  their  decisions  are  made  in 
meetings  with  workers  at  which  the  leaders 
present  their  goals  and  the  workers  help  de- 
termine how  to  reach  them. 

The  team  leaders  are  the  only  management 
representatives  in  the  production  part  of  the 
plant  since  workers  themselves  have  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  Immediate  supervision, 
quality  control  and  maintenance. 

"Our  assumption,"  Mr.  Dulworth  said,  "was 
that  people  are  concerned,  trustworthy  and 
will  respond  to  responsibility.  Our  aim  was 
to  create  an  environment  that  would  let 
them  use  those  qualities." 

Every  production  worker  was  expected  to 
learn  and  rotate  Into  every  major  job  In  the 
plant. 

In  the  two  years  that  Steve  Applehanz  has 
worked  there,  be  has  spent  five  months  each 
in  unloading  grains,  salt,  minerals  and  vita- 
mins from  boxcars;  in  running  complex 
machinery  that  mixes  the  various  ingredients 
and  then  forms  the  dog  food  Into  chunks;  in 
operating  the  power  plant,  and  in  working  at 
the  control  panel. 

WORKS    UP    TO    TOP    PAT    BATE 

Each  time  he  learned  a  new  job,  his  pay 
was  Increased.  Now  he  has  reached  the  top 
rate,  $4.28  an  hour. 

In  each  Job  he  learned  how  to  test  for 
quality  and  how  to*  repair  the  machinery,  a 
task  that  In  most  plants  is  done  by  specialists. 

Most  workers  liked  the  Idea  of  having  full 
responsibility  for  each  Job.  Each  team,  for 
example,  decides  who  will  work  each  Job, 
hires  new  workers  and  makes  most  decisions 
affecting  their  area. 

Each  worker,  when  he  arrives  in  the  morn- 
ing, may  take  any  parking  space  (there  are 
none  reserved  for  management) .  He  does  not 
have  to  punch  in,  he  decides  with  his  fellow 
workers  when  to  take  his  break,  and  he  qbs 
In  the  same  cafeteria  as  the  boss,  whose  o^e 
door  is  always  open. 

To  Mr.  Dulworth,  the  cosmetic  changes 
such  as  the  window  In  his  office  through 
which  workers  can  see  him  at  his  Job  as 
they  pass  by  have  not  been  nearly  as  im- 
portant m  improving  workers'  Job  satisfac- 
tion as  the  changes  In  responsibility. 

"The  guts  of  the  thing  is  that  each  man 
has  autonomy  to  decide  how  we're  going  to 
do  things,"  he  said.  "He  shares  his  problems 
with  his  peers." 

He  estimates  that  the  plant  here  is  up  to 
30  per  cent  more  productive  than  a  compara- 
ble one.  Its  absenteeism  averages  1  per  cent 
and  turnover  is  about  6  per  cent  a  year, 
considerably  lower  than  at  other  plants. 

Similar  experiments  are  also  being  tried 
with  white  collar  workers,  the  most  exten- 
sive at  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
under  Robert  N.  Ford,  personnel  director  for 
work  organization  and  environmental  re- 
search. 

During  the  last  seven  years.  Mr.  Ford  has 
reorganized  work  for  thousands  of  employes. 
In  each  case  he  took  workers  who  performed 
one  simple  task  hundreds  of  times  a  day  and 
gave  them  more  variety  and  greater  respon- 
sibility. 

To  Mr.  Ford,  the  most  damaging  thrust 
in  American  Industry  has  been  the  extreme 
application  of  the  theories  of  Frederick  Tay- 
lor, a  social  scientist  who  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  formulated  a  number  of  concepts 
for  scientific  management. 
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One  of  his  key  Ideas  was  that  workers  like 
to  be  used  efficiently.  This  gave  birth  to 
tlme-and-motlon  men  who  walked  through 
industrial  plants  analyzing  Jobs. 

In  most  cases  their  studies  led  to  simplifi- 
cation— taking  a  job  that  had  many  opera- 
cions  and  doling  them  out  to  a  large  number 
of  workers  who  would  have  simpler  tasks 
that  they  could  do  faster  and  repeat  hun- 
dreds of  times  a  day. 

Another  major  problem,  according  to  Mr. 
Ford,  has  been  the  rapid  advance  of  tech- 
nology, which  pours  out  new  machines  with- 
out any  thought  being  given  to  what  the 
effects  will  be  on  a  worker. 

Mr.  Ford  pointed  out  what  happened  to 
elevator  operators.  They  used  to  control 
elevators  entirely.  Then  this  was  done  auto- 
matically, but  they  still  used  a  lever  to  bring 
the  elevator  Into  line  at  each  floor.  And 
finally,  they  faced  a  panel  of  buttons  that 
eventually  could  just  as  easily  be  pushed  by 
the  riders. 

He  recalled  that  there  was  a  similar  pat- 
tern in  the  stock  and  bond  division  of  the 
company's  treasury  department,  which  man- 
ages the  records  of  nearly  five  million  se- 
curity owners,  when  it  computerized  Its  op- 
erations. 

Mr.  Ford  and  A.  Phillip  Luse,  the  head  of 
the  division,  decided  to  merge  seven  different 
operations  Into  four.  Workers,  Instead  of 
being  in  different  departments,  were  brought 
together  into  mlnl-groups  of  12  workers 
headed  by  a  supervisor. 

A  whole  stock  transfer  operation  Is  now 
performed  within  each  group. 

Milllcent  L.  Ball,  who  had  worked  on  a 
belt  system,  sat  at  a  desk  among  her  group 
and  said:  "Things  are  so  much  quicker  now. 
You're  really  touching  and  learning.  You  can 
never  say  I've  learned  It  all." 

At  a  nearby  desk,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Rota  stapled 
together  a  completed  transaction  and  said: 
"There's  a  different  atmosphere  now.  In  the 
old  Job  you  could  hear  a  pin  drop.  Everyone 
was  doing  the  same  thing." 

Other  workers  said  that  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages were:  They  can  turn  to  someone 
next  to  them  to  correct  a  mistake  instead 
of  sending  out  memos;  they  can  see  the 
other  higher  Jobs  and  have  an  incentive  to 
learn  them,  and  they  can  help  one  another. 

It  Is  hard  to  compare  productivity  with 
the  older  operation  because  there  has  been  a 
big  Jump  in  technology.  Also,  two  years  ago 
the  operation  was  moved  from  Wall  Street 
to  a  new  glass  and  concrete  building  In  New 
Jersey. 

But  management  had  calculated  that  13 
groups  totaling  250  people  would  be  needed. 
Instead,  10  grqups  of  150  workers  are  doing 
the  Job,  even  though  the  work  load  has  con- 
tinually increased. 

The  changes,  Mr.  Ford  said,  were  not  made 
without  resistance  from  within  the  company 
and  skepticism  from  superiors.  Throughout 
his  seven  years  of  Job  revisions,  Mr.  Ford 
has  had  to  fight  off  criticism  from  various 
parts  of  the  corporation. 

Usually,  to  carry  through  a  project,  a 
strong  commitment  is  needed  from  the  top 
executives  In  the  company — a  willingness  to 
put  up  with  higher  initial  costs  and  tensions 
and  even  a  possibility  of  failure. 

It  is  also  often  necessary  to  overcome  sus- 
picion of  the  assumptions  made  by  the  be- 
havioral scientists  from  whom  most  of  the 
theories  about  work  reorganization  have 
sprung. 

They  believe,  for  example,  that  if  you  make 
certain  changes  in  the  environment,  pec^le's 
behavior  will  change. 

They  have  an  optimistic  view  of  human 
nature:  that  people  want  to  grow  psychologi- 
cally, that  they  seek  situations  that  stimu- 
late and  challenge  them  and  that  they  get 
great  pleasure  out  of  doing  well  at  a  chal- 
lenging Job. 


And  they  argue  that  these  needs  cannot 
be  fulfUled  merely  by  providing  workers  with 
a  good  safe  place  to  work,  good  pay  and 
benefits  and  adequate  supervisors  and  tools. 


EXTENSION  OF  MEDICARE  COVER- 
AGE TO  EARLY  RETIREES  AND 
THEIR  DEPENDENTS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurney;  in 
introducing  a  measure  designed  to  enable 
certain  individuals  who  have  not  yet 
reached  65  to  "buy  into"  parts  A  and  B 
of  medicare  by  the  payment  of  equal-to- 
cost  premiums. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  stems 
from  the  fact  that  medicare  eligibility 
does  not  begin  until  age  65 — except  for 
those  disabled  social  security  benefici- 
aries to  whom  medicare  coverage  was 
extended  as  the  result  of  Public  Law  92- 
603 — yet  many  older  persons  lose  their 
group  health  coverage  when  they  retire 
before  the  age  of  65.  They  are  forced  to 
enroll  in  high  cost  individual  health  poli- 
cies reflecting  extremely  limited  and  in- 
adequate coverage — and  even  those  are 
almost  never  available  to  individuals  over 
60  years  old  or  to  forgo  any  coverage 
whatsoever,  gambling  that  they  will  stay 
healthy  at  least  until  they  reach  65  when 
they  become  eligible  for  medicare. 

This  is  an  intolerable  situation,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  believe  that  we  can 
effectively  counteract  it  through  the  en- 
actment of  the  measure  Senator  Gurney 
and  I  are  propKJsing  today. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
Senator  Gurney  and  I  both  introduced 
amendments  to  H.R.  1,  the  "Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1972,"  which  were 
subsequently  incorporated  in  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  the  bill,  directed  at 
providing  adequate  health  insurance  to 
people  60  through  64.  Senator  Gurney 's 
amendment  provided  that  if  one  spouse 
was  over  65  and  enrolled  in  medicare, 
the  other  spouse,  if  at  least  60  years  old, 
could  enroll  in  the  program  and  receive 
equivalent  benefits  at  cost.  In  discussing 
the  benefits  afforded  by  his  amendment, 
Senator  Gurney  and  I  agreed  that,  at 
still  no  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer, 
these  benefits  could  be  made  available  to 
an  even  broader  range  of  older  Ameri- 
cans— those  already  receiving  social  se- 
curity or  railroad  retirement  benefits. 
Consequently,  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  H.R.  1,  which  was  cosponsored  by 
Senator  Gurney,  to  Include,  in  addition 
to  those  covered  by  the  Gurney  amend- 
ment: First,  social  security  old-age 
beneficiaries  62  years  old  and  over;  sec- 
ond, a  wife  or  widow,  regardless  of  her 
age.  If  she  Is  caring  for  a  child  imder 
18  or  disabled  and  the  child  receives 
payments  based  on  the  worker's  record; 
third,  a  wife  60  or  older  or  widow  60  or 
older;  fourth,  a  dependent  husband  60 
or  over,  or  a  disabled  widower  who  has 
attained  age  60;  or  fifth,  dependent  par- 
ents of  a  deceased  worker 

At  the  time  my  amendment  was  of- 
fered, disability  retirees,  unless  they  had 
reached  age  65.  were  not  covered  by 
medicare;  however,  since  that  time  medi- 


care coverage  has  been  extended  to  indi- 
viduals retired  on  social  security  disabil- 
ity, regardless  of  age,  as  the  result  of 
H.R.  1,  as  I  stated  previously.  Because 
of  this  admirable  extension  of  medicare 
coverage,  those  provisions  in  my  proposal 
extending  coverage  to  social  security  dis- 
ability retirees  have  been  deleted  from 
the  legislation  we  are  ofifering  today. 

Both  of  these  measures  were  adopted 
in  committee  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  retained  in  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  H.R.  1.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  report  on  H.R.  1 
(S.  Rept.  No.  92-1230.  p.  68)  stated: 
Medicare  Coverage  fob  Spouses  and  Social 
Securtty  Beneticiahies  Under  Ace  65 

Present  Law  (Add  Italics | 

Under  present  law.  persons  aged  65  and  over 
who  are  insured  or  are  deemed  to  be  in- 
sured for  cash  benefits  under  the  social  secu- 
rity or  railroad  retirement  programs  are  en- 
titled to  hospital  insurance  (part  A).  Essen- 
tially all  persons  aged  65  and  over  are  eligi- 
ble to  enroll  for  medical  Insurance  (part  B) 
without  regard  to  Insured  status.  The  House 
bill  Includes  a  provision  that  would  permit 
persons  aged  65  and  over  who  are  not  In- 
sured or  deemed  Insured  for  cash  benefits 
to  enroll  In  part  A,  at  a  premium  rate  equal 
to  the  full  cost  of  their  hospital  Insurance 
protection  i$33  a  month  through  June  1974) . 

Problem  (Add  Italics) 

Many  additional  social  security  cash  bene- 
ficiaries find  It  difficult  to  obtain  adequate 
private  health  Insurance  at  a  rate  which 
they  can  afford.  This  is  particularly  true  If 
they  are  of  an  advanced  age.  say,  age  60-64. 
Frequently,  these  older  beneficiaries — re- 
tired workers,  widows,  mothers.  dep>endents. 
parents  for  example — have  been  dependent 
upon  their  own  group  coverage  or  that  of  a 
released  worker  who  Is  now  deceased  for 
health  insurance  protection.  It  is  a  difficult 
task  for  such  older  persons  to  find  compara- 
ble protection  when  they  no  longer  are  con- 
nected to  the  labor  force. 

Finance  Committee  Amendment  [Add 
Italics) 

The  provision  makes  medicare  protection 
available  at  cost  to  spouses  aged  60-64  of 
medicare  beneficiaries  and  to  other  persons 
aged  60-64  (such  as  a  beneficiary  who  elects 
early  retirement  at  age  62)  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  the  Social  Security  or  Railroad 
Retirement  Acts. 

Though  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
clearly  recognized  the  need  for  this  ex- 
tension of  medicare  coverage,  and  recog- 
nized that  it  would  be  a  provision  of  Im- 
portant health  insurance  benefits  at  no 
cost  to  the  Government,  this  provision 
was  deleted  from  the  bill  by  the  confer- 
ence committee,  and  not  included  in  the 
final  version,  of  the  "Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972"  as  signed  by  the 
President. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Finance 
Committee  that  the  major  factor  in  its 
deletion  was  simply,  the  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity, given  the  time  constraints — under 
which  we  were  all  operating — in  the  con- 
cluding day  of  the  last  Congress,  for  the 
House  to  thoroughly  evaluate  this  Senate 
provision. 

Given  the  Finance  Committee's  posi- 
tive response  to  this  provision  Isist  year, 
and  the  continued  need  of  well  over  3 
million  people.  Senator  Gurney  and  I 
have  joined  together  this  year  to  offer  a 
measure  which  Incorporates   the  basic 
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)rovlsion  as  contained  in  the  Senate  bill 
:  Bst  year. 

The  "buy-in"  procedure  we  propose 
■  oday  is  similar  to  that  allowing  States 
1 0  buy  into  medicare  on  behalf  of  their 
]  etired  public  employees  65  years  or  older. 
'  liis  extension  of  medicare  coverage  was 
included  In  Public  Law  92-603.  In  light 
(f  this  expansion  of  the  medicare  pro- 
( ram,  I  believe  it  is  only  fitting  that  we 
( oncem  ourselves,  too,  with  the  health 
( are  needs  of  the  individuals  who  would 
1  te  covered  by  our  bill. 

Mr.  President,  our  proposal  would 
i,llow  these  individuals,  at  an  estimated 

<  ost  of  approximately  $31  per  month  in 
1  he  first  year  of  operation — and  perhaps 
is  low  as  $22  per  month  thereafter — to 

<  nroU  in  part  A  of  medicare — hospital  in- 
iurance  benefits — anytime  they  are  or 
lecome  eligible  during  a  90-day  period 
1  ollowing  receipt  of  notice  of  eligibility 
Irom  the  Social  Security  Commissioner. 

Because  the  enrollment  period  is  lim- 
i  bed  to  a  specific  number  of  days — a  rea- 
s  onable  period  of  90  days  after  the  recip- 
1  snt  receives  notice  of  eligibility — the  op- 
I  lortunity  for  adverse  selection  of  cover- 
I  ,ge  is  very  much  reduced,  thereby  prom- 
ijing  to  keep  premium  charges  to  the 
1  .bsolute  minimum. 

Our  amendment  would  allow  these 
{  ame  eligible  individuals  to  enroll  in  part 
1  i  of  medicar^Medical  Insurance  Bene- 
t  ts — within  the  same  90-day  period.  The 
I  remimum  for  part  B  coverage  would  be 
J  00  percent  of  the  regular  part  B  pre- 
iiium — one-half  of  which  the  Govem- 
I  lent  presently  underwrites  for  medicare 
beneficiaries — it  is  presently  $5.60  per 
iionth — and  scheduled  to  Increase  to 
16.30,  as  the  result  of  H.R.  1,  on  July  1, 
1973. 

Individuals  may  opt  out  of  either  part 
J  L  or  part  B  at  anytime,  but  automatically 
c  ease  to  be  eligible  for  part  B  if  they  drop 

<  r  lose  eligibility  for  part  A.  All  of  these 
leneficiaries  of  course,  would  be  eligible 
f  )r  the  regular  medicare  program  when 
t  ley  reached  the  age  of  65. 

Mr.  President,  March  3  and  4  of  last 
3  ear,  as  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
£  ubcommittee  on  Aging  of  the  Labor  and 
I  ubllc  Welfare  Committee,  I  was  priv- 
i  eged  to  preside  at  liearings  in  California 
( n  problems  affecting  our  Nation's  more 
t  lan  20  million  older  Americans.  During 
t  le  March  1972,  hearings  I  discussed  with 
I  lany  of  the  witnesses  present  the  legls- 
1  ition  which  Senator  Gurnzy  and  I  had 
I  roposed  last  year,  and  all  testified  to  the 
1  nportance  of  and  vital  need  for  such  a 
I  leasure. 

I  might  add  that  these  March  hear- 
l  igs  were  on  the  Research  on  Aging  Act — 
1  igislation  passed  into  law  last  session, 
sod  vetoed  by  the  President  after  the 
c  onclusion  of  the  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  adequate  health  care 
c  overage  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  con- 
cem  to  Americans  reaching  retirement 
{ ge.  This  legislation  addresses  that  con- 
c  ;m  and  provides  a  mechanism  for  a  sub- 
s  ;antlal  number  of  particularly  hard- 
[  ressed  older  Americans  *iO  take  full  ad- 
Mantage  of  the  benefits  imder  the 
I  ledicare  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
s;nt  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
irinted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s. — 

A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  permit  certain  Individuals, 
who  have  attained  age  60  but  not  age  66 
and  who  are  entitled  to  widow's  or  widow- 
er's Insurance  benefits  or  are  the  wives 
or  husbands  of  persons  entitled  to  hospital 
insurance  benefits,  to  obtain.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  payment  of  Insurance  premi- 
ums. (Insert  title  of  bill  here)  coverage  un- 
der the  Insurance  programs  established 
by  such  title 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  after  section  1818  the 
following  new  section: 

"Hospital  Insurance  Benefits  for  Certain 
Wives,  Husbands,  Widows,  and  Widowers 
Who  iXAVE  Attained  Ace  60  But  Not  Ace  65 
"Stc.  1819.  (a)  Every  individual  who — 
"(1)  has  attained  the  age  of  60,  but  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  65; 
"(2)  is— 

"(A)  the  wife  or  husband  of  an  individual 
who  is  entitled  (without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section)  to  hoepital  Insurance 
benefits  under  this  part,  or 

"(B)  entitled  to  widow's  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  section  202(e)  or  widower's  In- 
surance benefits  under  section  202(f)  or  to 
widow's  or  widower's  annuity  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act  of  1937;  and 

"(3)  is  not  otherwise  entitled  to  benefits 
under  this  part; 

shall  be  eligible  to  enroll  in  the  Insurance 
program  established  by  this  part. 

"(b)(1)  An  Individual  may  enroll  under 
this  section  only  in  such  manner  and  form 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations,  and 
only  during  an  enrollment  period  prescribed 
in  or  under  this  section. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  sat- 
isfies paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  such  subsection,  his  enrollment 
{>erlod  shall  begin  with  whichever  of  the 
following  is  that  latest : 
■•(A)  Aprtl  1,  1974,  or 

"(B)  the  date  such  individual  first  meets 
the  conditions  in  such  paragraph  (2)  (B),  or 
"(C)  the  date  the  Secretary  sends  notice 
to  such  individual  that  he  la  entitled  to  any 
monthly  Insurance  benefits  sis  specified  In 
subparagraph  (B)  of  such  paragraph  (2) 
and  shall  end  at  the  close  of  the — 

"(D)  90th  day  thereafter.  If  such  enroll- 
ment period  begins  on  the  date  specified  in 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  of  this  paragraph, 
or 

"(B)  the  180th  day  thereafter.  If  such  en- 
rollment p>erlod  begins  on  April   1,   1974. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  satisfying 
paragraph  (1)  and  paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  his  enrollment 
period  shall  begin  on  whichever  of  the  fol- 
lowing Is  the  later:  (A)  April  1,  1974,  or  (B) 
the  date  such  individual  first  meets  the 
conditions  specified  In  such  paragraphs,  and 
shall  end  at  the  close  of  the  (C)  90th  day 
thereafter,  if  such  enrollment  period  begins 
on  the  date  septclfled  in  clause  (B)  of  this 
paragraph  or  (D)  the  180th  day  thereafter. 
If  such  enrollment  period  begins  on  April  1, 
1974. 

"(o)  (1)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
enrolls  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  coverage  period  during  which  he 
Is  entitled  to  benefits  under  this  part  shall 
begin  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month 
after  the  month  In  which  he  enrolls,  or 
July  1,  1974.  whichever  Is  later. 

"(2)  An  Individual's  coverage  period  shall 

terminate  at  the  earlier  of  the  following — 

"(A)   for  failure  to  make  timely  premium 


payments,  at  such  time  as  may  be  prescribed 
tn  regulations  which  may  include  a  grace 
period  In  which  overdue  premiums  may  be 
paid  and  coverage  continued,  but  such  grace 
period  shall  not  exceed  30  days,  except  that 
it  may  be  extended  to  not  to  exceed  60  days 
In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  there  was  good  cause  for  failure  to  pay 
overdue  premiums  within  such  30-day  period; 
or 

"(B)  at  the  close  of  the  month  following 
the  month  In  which  an  Individual  files  a 
notice  with  the  Secretary  that  he  no  longer 
desires  to  be  enrolled  under  this  section;  or 
"(C)  with  the  month  before  the  month  he 
no  longer  meets  the  conditions  specified  In 
subsection  (a). 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provisions  of 
this  paragraph,  an  individual's  coverage 
period  shall  terminate  with  the  month  before 
the  first  month  In  which  such  Individual 
becomes  eligible  for  hospital  Insurance  bene- 
fits under  section  226  of  this  Act  or  section 
103  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965;  and  upon  such  termination  such  In- 
dividual shall  be  deemed  solely  for  purposes 
of  hospital  Insurance  entitlement,  to  have 
filed  in  such  month  the  application  required 
to  establish  such  entitlement. 

"(d)  (1)  The  monthly  premium  of  each 
Individual  under  this  section  for  each  month 
In  his  coverage  period  before  July  1975  shall 
be  $31. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  during  December 
of  1974  and  of  each  year  thereafter,  deter- 
mine and  promulgate  the  dollar  amount 
(whether  or  not  such  dollar  amount  was  ap- 
plicable for  premiums  for  any  prior  month) 
which  shall  be  applicable  for  premiums 
chargeable  to  Individuals  for  months  occur- 
ring In  the  12-month  period  commencing 
July  1  of  the  next  succeeding  year.  Such 
amount  shall  be  actuarially  adequate  on  a 
per  capita  basis  to  meet  the  estimated 
amounts  of  Incurred  claims  and  administra- 
tive expenses  for  Individuals  enrolled  under 
this  section  during  such  period;  and  such 
amount  shall  take  Into  consideration  under- 
writing losses  or  gains  Incurred  during  prior 
years.  Any  amount  determined  under  the 
preceding  sentence  which  Is  not  a  multiple 
of  $1  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest  $1.  or 
If  midway  between  multiples  of  $1,  to  the 
next  higher  mtiltiple  of  $1. 

"(e)  Payment  of  the  monthly  premiums 
on  behalf  of  any  individual  who  meets  the 
conditions  of  subsection  (a)  may  be  made 
by  any  public  or  private  agency  or  organiza- 
tion under  a  contract  or  other  arrangement 
entered  into  between  It  and  the  Secretary  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  payment  of 
such  premiums  under  such  contract  or  other 
arrangement  Is  administratively  feasible. 

"  (f )  ( 1)  The  provisions  of  section  1840  shall 
apply  to  Individuals  enrolled  under  this  sec- 
tion If  such  Individuals  are  entitled  to 
monthly  Insurance  benefits  under  section 
202  or  223.  The  provisions  of  subsections  (d), 
(e) ,  (f ) ,  and  (g)  of  such  section  1840  shall 
apply  to  any  other  Individuals  so  enrolled. 

"(2)    Amounts  paid  to  the  Secretary  for 
coverage    under   this   section   shall    be   de- 
^  posited  In  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund." 

(b)  Title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(as  amended  by  other  provisions  of  this  Act) 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  after  section 
1844  the  following  new  section: 
"Eligibiutt  for  Suppucmektary  Medical  IN- 
stTRANCE  Benefits  op  Certain  Wives,  Hus- 
bands, Widows,  akd  Widowers  Who  Have 
Attained  Age  60  But  Not  Age  65 
"Sec.  1846.  (a)  Any  individual  who,  under 
section  1819,  is  eligible  for  hospital  insur- 
ance benefits  under  part  A  shall  be  eligible  to 
enroll  In  the  Insurance  program  established 
by  this  part. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall  bo 
applicable  to  Individuals  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a),  except  that  (1)  the  periods  dur- 
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mg  which  such  Individuals  may  enroll  and 
the  applicable  dates  for  entitlement  to  bene- 
fits of  such  Individuals  shall  be  the  same  as 
those  prescribed  under  section  1819  with  re- 
spect to  Individuals  eligible  to  enroll  pur- 
suant to  such  section,  (2)  the  amount  of  the 
monthly  premium  payable  by  any  such  In- 
dividual shall  be  equal  to  200  per  centum  of 
the  premium  payable  by  an  Individual  who 
have  attained  age  65  and  Is  entitled  to  hos- 
pital Insurance  benefits  under  part  A. 

"(c)  Premiums  for  coverage  of  such  Indi- 
viduals under  this  part  shall  be  collected  In 
the  same  manner  as  premiums  payable  by 
other  Individuals  enrolled  under  the  Insur- 
ance program  established  by  this  part,  and 
all  premiums  collected  from  such  Individuals 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  Federal  Supplementary  Medical 
Insurance  Trust  Fund." 


FEAR  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
concerned  by  the  serious  deterioration  in 
political  freedom  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public that  has  occurred  in  recent  weeks. 
We  have  reports  that  political  leaders  of 
a  legal  opposition  party  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic  are  being  arrested  and  held 
without  charges  or  accusations  of  any 
sort  being  filed  against  them.  The  leaders 
of  that  party.  Prof.  Juan  Bosch  and  Dr. 
Jose  Francisco  Pena  Gomez,  are  in  hiding 
and  there  have  been  fears  voiced  that 
their  lives  may  be  in  danger.  The  home  of 
Professor  Bosch  has  been  ransacked,  ac- 
cording to  reports  from  the  press,  and  re- 
mains under  government  occupation. 

A  curtain  of  fear  has  been  dropped 
around  this  nation  as  all  schools  have 
been  closed,  several  radio  stations  have 
been  closed,  a  tight  censorship  has  been 
established,  and  a  de  facto  curfew  ap- 
parently is  in  effect.  Protests  of  these  ac- 
tions by  the  government  of  Dr.  Joaquin 
Balaguer  have  come  from  various  nations 
including  the  Government  of  Sweden  as 
well  as  from  four  Catholic  bishops  lo- 
cated on  the  island. 

All  of  these  repressive  actions  taken 
by  the  government  relate  to  Its  an- 
nouncement that  a  single  small  boat  had 
been  discovered  in  wliich  it  was  feared 
that  guerrillas  may  have  landed  on  the 
island.  There  was  a  denial  by  all  of  the 
formal  political  parties  of  any  involve- 
ment with  the  supposed  incursion  and 
substantial  question  raised  of  whether 
in  fact  there  had  been  any  incursion. 

In  any  case,  the  wholesale  arrests  of 
individuals  without  charges  seems  to  be 
totally  out  of  proportion  to  any  reason- 
able national  security  concern.  For  any- 
one concerned  about  the  progress  toward 
achieving  political  freedom  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  these  recent  acts  of 
repression  cause  deep  concern. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  print  in 
the  Record  recent  press  comments  on 
this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star-Dally 

News,  Feb.  8,  1973] 

Dominican  Mini-Invasion  Mat  Be 

Mini-Threat 

(By  Jeremiah  O'Leary)      , 

The  Dominican  Republic  Is  reacting  to  the 
landing  on  Its  southern  coast  by  a  band  of 
8  or  9  uniformed  men  as  if  it  were  another 
Normandy  Invasion. 


But  It  also  appears  that  President  Joaquin 
Balaguer  may  have  political  reasons  for  be- 
ing grateful  to  the  intruders. 

While  his  army  Is  out  beating  the  scrub 
forest  and  thorny  hills  of  Azua  province  for 
the  Invaders.  Balaguer  has  sent  police  to 
raid  the  home  of  his  old  opponent  Juan 
Bosch  and  government  forces  have  sur- 
rounded the  university  and  the  home  of  a 
new  political  enemy,  Luis  Amlama  Tlo. 

Bosch,  the  excitable  leader  of  the  Domini- 
can Revolutionary  Party,  slipped  away  before 
police  arrived  and  Is  hiding  somewhere  In 
Santo  Domingo.  He  already  has  sent  com- 
muniques to  radio  stations  declaring  that 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  "invasion" 
and  that  It  Is  all  a  Balaguer  plot  to  exile 
him. 

Amlama  Tlo.  one  of  the  two  survivors  of 
the  assassination  of  Dictator  Rafael  TrujlUo, 
once  was  a  Balaguer  aide  but  lately  has 
declared  his  opposition  to  a  third  term  for 
the  president. 

Balaguer  says  the  rebels  are  trying  to  re- 
turn the  country  to  "1965  conditions"  that 
exploded  in  civil  war  and  led  to  intervention 
by  U.S.  Marines,  the  Associated  Press  said. 

He  said  in  a  speech  yesterday  that  the 
government  will  take  "drastic  measures"  to 
meet  the  threat,  but  he  did  not  give  details. 
He  added  that  troops  and  guerrillas  who 
landed  on  a  Dominican  beach  over  the  week- 
end had  met  in  a  "bloody  clash." 

The  guerrilla  action  is  "a  diversionary 
tactic,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  Is  trying  to  assess 
what  Is  known  of  the  Invaders.  This  much 
has  been   authoritatively   reported: 

Some  time  on  Feb.  4,  the  small  uniformed 
force  landed  and  abandoned  their  42-foot 
motorized  sail  boat  on  a  beach  at  Caracoles 
on  the  Bay  of  Ocoa  in  Azua  province  about 
50  miles  from  the  capital.  They  were  dressed 
In  green  dungaree  uniforms  and  each  man 
reportedly  carried  two  weapons  of  unknown 
manufacture.  They  spoke  Spanish  but  there 
Is  no  Information  about  whether  they  are 
Dominicans. 

The  "Invaders"  then  proceeded  generally 
northeast  toward  the  town  of  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa.  En  route,  they  encountered  peasants 
who  live  In  the  thinly  populated  region  and 
bought  some  mules  before  disappearing  Into 
the  hills.  The  peasants  could  not  Identify 
the  armed  force  but  they  did  report  It  to 
the  nearest  officials. 

A  search  of  the  coast  found  the  42 -foot 
vessel  Black  Yak  or  Black  Jack,  apparently 
registered  In  New  York,  abandoned.  The 
government  search  of  the  vessel  said  a  num- 
ber of  items  were  found  on  the  abandoned 
boat  Including  two  cans  of  Yugoslavian 
sardines,  nearly  $2,000  in  Dominican  pesos, 
maps  of  the  region.  260  rounds  of  ammuni- 
tion, a  guerrilla  training  manual  and  five 
small  "subversive"  books. 

The  government  also  said  It  found  docu- 
ments ImpUcatlng  Bosch  In  the  "Invasion  " 
and  photographs  of  Col.  Francisco  Caamano 
Deno,  who  was  president  of  the  rebel  Con- 
stitutionalist government  during  the  1965 
civil  war  and  U.S.  Intervention  In  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  Caamano,  a  bombastic 
and  hard-drinking  man,  reportedly  turned 
up  In  Cuba  several  years  ago  and  was  said 
to  be  In  a  Castro  training  camp  for  leftist 
Dominican   guerrillas. 

Officials  here  refuse  to  speculate  on  wheth- 
er the  landing  forces  came  from  Cuba  but 
some  diplomats  said  the  landing  might  be 
viewed  with  a  blessing  by  Balaguer  sup- 
porters who  want  him  to  run  for  a  third  term 
in  the  May  1974  election.  Balaguer  already 
has  given  hints  that  he  Is  considering  "con- 
tlnulsmo"  (continuation)  and  has  com- 
pared himself  with  the  Mexican  hero  Benito 
Juarez  who  needed  time  to  complete  his 
reforms. 

An  "invasion"  from  abroad  might  be  taken 
by  Balaguer's  Reform  Party  as  the  Justifi- 
cation it  needed  to  try  to  return  the  bache- 
lor president  to  office. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  8,  1973) 
Dominican   "Invasion" 

Unless  President  Balaguer's  Government  Is 
holding  back  significant  information,  there 
is  no  reason  to  get  too  excited  about  the  "In- 
vasion" of  the  Dominican  Republic  by  a 
small  band  of  guerrillas  said  to  have  come 
from  Cuba.  What  must  be  taken  seriously, 
however,  Is  the  possibility  that  the  military 
will  use  the  incident  as  a  pretext  for  trying 
to  destroy  former  President  Juan  Bosch  and 
his  Dominican  Revolutionary  Party  (PJi.D.). 

For  all  his  fiery  oratory  and  fogg~  advocacy 
of  a  "dictatorship  with  popular  support,"  Dr. 
Bosch  has  never  shown  a  disposition  to  vio- 
lence in  a  country  addicted  to  violence. 
Whatever  use  of  his  name  the  guerrillas  may 
have  made  in  documents  supposedly  left  In 
their  invasion  boat,  there  Is  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  denial — issued  from  hiding — of 
any  knowledge  of  the  landing. 

Why  then  was  Dr.  Balaguer  so  hasty  about 
ordering  Dr.  Bosch's  arrest?  His  hand  may 
have  been  forced  by  the  military,  even  as  he 
was  evidently  persuaded  to  ignore  for  months 
in  1971  the  wholesale  murder  of  leaders  of 
Dr.  Bosch's  party  and  other  leftist  organiza- 
tions by  a  right-wing  terrorist  group  toler- 
ated, if  not  actively  encouraged,  by  the  mili- 
tary. 

Dr.  Balaguer  finally  halted  the  1971 
killings,  broke  up  the  terrorist  group  and  re- 
placed the  police  chief  who  allegedly  orga- 
nized 11.  He  should  now  take  comparable  steps 
to  Insure  protection  for  Dr.  Bosch  and  his 
colleagues  unle.ss  solid  evidence  of  their 
complicity  in  the  "invasion"  can  he  produced. 
Despite  its  divisions,  the  P.R  D.  remains  the 
most  formidable  Dominican  opposition 
party;  but  it  poses  no  serious  threat  to  Dr. 
Balaguer's  re-election  II  he  decides  tc  run 
for  a  third  term  next  year. 

Dr.  Balaguer  can  best  combat  the  PR.D. 
and  defeat  any  attempts  to  emulate  Fide. 
Castro's  InvEislon  of  Cuba  by  allowing  greater 
freedom  for  all  legal  opposition  groups  while 
persisting  in  the  country's  economic  devel- 
opment, particularly  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram he  announced  nearly  a  year  ago. 


RULES  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  section 
133B  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  added  by  section  130<a)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970.  requires  the  rules  of  each  commit- 
tee to  be  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year.  Accordingly,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  rules  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

RtTLES  OF  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 

Affairs 

1.  general 

All  applicable  requirements  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
shall  govern  the  committee  and  Us  subcom- 
mittees. 

n    meetings 

The  committee  shall  hold  Its  regular  meet- 
ings on  the  first  and  third  Monday  of  each 
month,  when  Congress  is  in  session,  or  at 
such  other  times  as  the  chairman  shall  de- 
termine. Additional  meetings  may  be  called 
by  the  chairman  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
expedite  committee  business. 

lU.    QUORUM 

Three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  committee 
business:   Provided.  That  one  member  shall 
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constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving testUnony. 

IV.   VOTING 

I  a )   Votes  may  be  cast  by  proxy. 

lb)  There  shall  be  a  complete  record  kept 
of  all  committee  action.  Such  record  shall 
coitaln  the  vote  cast  by  each  member  of 
th  s  committee  on  any  question  which  a  "yea" 

"nay"  vote  Is  requested. 

V.    STJBCOMMrmEES 

I  a)  The  committee  chairman  and  the 
ra  iklng  minority  member  shall  be  ex-of- 
flc  lo  members  of  any  subcommittee  of  the 
CO  nmlttee. 

bi   Subcommittees  shall  be  considered  de 
vo    whenever    there    Is    a    change    in    the 
chklrmanshlp  and  seniority  on  the  particular 
supconmifttee  shall  not  necessarily  apply. 

VI.    HEARENOS     AND     HEARING     PROCEDtTHE 

a)  The  committee  or  any  subcommittee 
thireof  shall  make  public  announcement  of 
thi!  date,  place,  time  and  subject  matter  of 
an  r  hearing  to  be  conducted  on  any  measure 
or  matter  at  least  one  week  in  advance  of 
sui  h  hearing  unless  the  committee  or  sub- 
C01  nmlttee  determines  there  is  good  cause  to 
bei  ;ln  such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date. 

b)  The  committee  shall  as  far  as  prac- 
tlc  ible  require  each  witness,  who  Is  sched- 
ul<  d  to  testify  at  any  hearing,  to  file  bis 
wr  tten  testimony  with  the  committee  not 
latsr  than  forty-eight  hours  prior  to  his 
set  eduled  e^pearance.  Said  written  testi- 
mc  ny  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  brief  sum- 
ma  ry  of  the  principal  points  covered  in  the 
wr:  tten  testimony. 

c)  No  hearing  of  the  committee  or  any 
sul  committee  shall  be  scheduled  outside  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  except  by  the  major- 
ity vote  of  the  committee  or  subcommittee  or 
by  authorization  of  the  chairman  of  the 
cor  unlttee. 
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FREEDOM  OP  THE  PRESS 

:  At.  nelson.  Mr.  President,  the  basis 
foi  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  free- 
do!  n  of  the  press  was  succinctly  and  elo- 
quitntly  stated  by  the  late  Justice  Hugo 
Bli  ck  in  one  of  his  last  opinions.  In  the 
Ju  le  30,  1971,  decision  on  the  "Pentagon 
pa  WIS"  case.  Justice  Black  said: 

([)n  the  First  Amendment  the  Pounding 
Pat  hers  gave  the  free  press  the  protection  it 
mu  It  have  to  fulfill  Its  essential  role  in  otir 
del  kocracy.  The  press  was  to  serve  the  gov- 
ern sd,  not  the  governors.  The  Government's 
pov  er  to  censor  the  press  was  abolished  so 
that  the  press  would  remain  forever  free  to 
cen  sure  the  Government.  The  press  was  pro- 
tec  ed  so  that  It  could  bare  the  secrets  of 
gov  tmment  and  inform  the  people.  Only  a 
fre<  and  unrestrained  press  can  effectively 
exp  »e  deception  in  government. 

Lecent  court  decisions  and  govem- 
me  ital  actions  have  resulted  In  the  Jail- 
ing of  newsmen  for  refusal  to  disclose 
confidential  sources  of  information  and 
in  3ther  forms  of  intimidation.  These 
threats  to  the  press  are  more  than  an 
att  ick  on  any  one  newsman;  they  strike 
a  b  ow  at  one  of  the  foundations  of  self- 
gov  jmment,  for  the  stifling  of  the  free 
flow  of  independent  information  and 
criticism  is  the  muzzling  of  the  demo- 
cra  ic  dialog. 

1 1  light  of  these  recent  actions  against 

press.  Congress  Is  currently  Investl- 

the  need  to  legislatively  bolster 

public's  right  to  know  by  enacting 

sh  eld"  laws  to  protect  newsmen  and 

the  r  sources  of  confidential  information. 

This  month.  Congressman  Robert  W. 

Kas  rzNMXBR,   of  Wisconsin,   has   been 


holding  a  series  of  hearings  in  Subcom- 
mittee No.  3  of  the  HouseVudiciary  Com- 
mittee to  gather  public  testimony  on  the 
many  various  legislative  proposals  which 
have  been  advanced  in  that  body  to  es- 
tablish a  privilege  for  newsmen  and  their 
confidential  sources. 

On  February  9,  1973,  State  Represent- 
ative Edward  Nager  of  Madison,  Wis., 
articulated  the  argument  for  an  "un- 
qualified Federal  shield  legislation  em- 
bracing both  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ment" before  Congressman  Kasten- 
meier's  subcommittee.  As  the  author  of 
similar  legislation  introduced  in  the  Wis- 
consin State  Assembly,  Representative 
Nager  made  a  persuasive  argument  in 
behalf  of  an  "absolute"  shield  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  his  February  9,  1973,  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Newsman  Shield  Legislation 
(Statement  of  State  Representative  Edward 
Nager) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, thank  you  for  extending  me  the 
opportunity  to  appear. 

I  am  Edward  Nager,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
For  the  past  ten  years,  I  have  served  in  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature  as  State  Representa- 
tive from  the  city  of  Madison.  I  am  the 
author  of  a  shield  law  now  pending  In  the 
Wisconsin  Assembly  and  appear  here  today 
In  support  of  unqualified  federal  shield  leg- 
islation embracing  both  federal  and  state 
government.  Of  the  bills  referred  to  this  Sub- 
committee, I  endorse  three  which  are  Identi- 
cal or  substantially  so.  They  are  H.R.  2200, 
HJl.  2187  and  H.R.   1813. 

To  govern  themselves,  it  Is  axiomatic  that 
people  in  a  democratic  society  must,  as  a 
right,  have  the  broadest  possible  access  to 
all  available  information.  This  proposition 
was  well  recognized  by  those  who  drafted 
the  BUI  of  Rights.  The  freedom  to  publish 
Is  establiflhed  In  the  First  Amendment.  Im- 
plicit In  this  constitutional  guarantee  is  the 
freedom  to  gather  Information,  free  from 
governmental  interference,  harassment,  or 
threat  of  retaliation  by  Imprisonment  or 
otherwise.  Regretfully,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  does  not  subscribe  to  this  proposition. 
In  June  of  1972.  in  the  Bramburg-Pappaa- 
Caldwell  decision,  the  Court  denied  the 
nation  constitutional  protection  for  Infor- 
mation it  needs  to  have  and  that  should 
be  embodied  in  the  First  Amendmeafs  man- 
date: "Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  . 
abridging  the  freedom  ...  of  the  press." 

Since  Caldwell,  the  press  has  been  faced 
with  governmenal  Interference,  harassment 
and  actual  imprisonment.  That  decision 
undercut  the  First  Amendment  mandate, 
helped  establish  a  climate  and  attitudes  In- 
imical to  press  freedom,  created  a  threat  to 
the  free  flow  of  Information  to  the  public  and 
thereby  set  up  the  conditions  which  will, 
and  already  have,  deprived  the  public  of  their 
right  to  know. 

Efforts  to  enact  shield  legislation  must  be 
viewed  in  broad  perspective.  At  both  the 
Judicial  and  executive  levels  of  government 
there  appears  to  be  a  lessening  of  dedication 
to  the  protection  of  traditional  press  free- 
doms. 

Long  standing  beliefs  regarding  protection 
afforded  by  the  First  Amendment  have  been 
shaken  by  court  decision.  The  Caldwell  case 
removed  any  vestige  of  constitutional  protec- 
tion from  news  gathering.  The  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers cases  firmly  established  the  govern- 
ment's right  to  censor  the  free  press  by  im- 
position of  prior  restraints  under  conditions 
as  yet  imdefined. 


Proposals  and  comments  originating  at  the 
executive  level,  such  as  the  Whitehead  pro- 
posal aimed  at  "taming"  the  television  net- 
works by  intimidation  of  local  sUtlon  man- 
agers, and  the  Buchanan  comment  indicating 
an  orchestrated  attempt  to  bring  the  free 
press  to  heel,  should  be  viewed  as  danger 
signals  to  the  future  of  the  press  in  America 
and  not  be  permitted  to  go  unchecked. 

Whether  these  events  are  reflections  of 
public  sentiment  which  have  by-passed  the 
legislative  branch  to  surface  only  In  the 
Judicial  and  executive  levels  of  government, 
or  whether  they  are  part  of  an  effort  to  create 
public  opinion  antagonistic  to  the  free  press 
is  uncertain. 

These  are  further  compelling  reasons  a 
shield,  at  least  in  the  news  gathering  process. 
Is  essential. 

Returning  to  the  Caldwell  case.  It  should 
be  noted  that  one  Justice  attempts  to  mollify 
the  impact' of  its  decision  by  assuring  us 
that: 

'The  solicitude  repeatedly  shown  by  this 
Court  for  First  Amendment  freedoms  should 
be  sufficient  assurance  against  any  such  ef- 
fort (to  annex  the  news  media  as  an  investi- 
gative arm  of  the  government) ,  even  if  one 
seriously  believed  that  the  media — properly 
free  and  untrammeled  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
these  terms — were  not  able  to  protect  them- 
selves. Justice  Powell  at  33  L.E.  2d  656." 
Justice  Powell  further  assures  us  that : 
"The  Court  states  that  no  harassment  of 
newsmen  wUl  be  tolerated.  ...  In  short,  the 
courts  will  be  available  to  newsmen  vmder 
circumstances  where  legitimate  First  Amend- 
ment Interests  require  protection.  Ibid " 
(Emphasis  added) 

What  Is  being  said,  of  course.  Is  that  the 
Court,  rather  than  the  Constitution,  will  play 
the  role  of  protector  of  the  free  press  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis.  This  is  basically  the  same  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  Court  in  the  Pentagon 
Papers  case  regarding  censorship. 

And  we  all  know  how  the  Court  protected 
that  freedom  In  Caldwell. 

And  we  also  know  what  has  occurred  since 
Caldwell.  Harassment  of  newsmen  has  in- 
creased in  tempo  throughout  the  nation. 
Witness  the  WeUer  case  in  Tennessee,  the 
Bridge  case  in  New  Jersey,  the  Parr  case  in 
California,  and  the  recent  Lawrence  incident 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  U.S.  Attorney  General  may  have  issued 
his  personal  Guidelines  regarding  Issuance 
of  federal  subpoenas  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  newsmen,  but  I  suggest  that  the 
Caldwell  decision  signalled  the  beginning  of 
an  open  season  on  newsmen,  the  hunters 
being  local  prosecutors,  grand  Juries  and  state 
legislative  committees. 

In  a  further  attempt  to  assuage  the  harsh- 
ness of  its  ruling  which  in  effect  created  a 
constitutional  cleavage  between  the  publish- 
ing of  information  and  the  gathering  of 
information  preparatory  to  publishing,  the 
Court  advised  Congress  that  it:  "has  the 
freedom  to  determine  whether  a  statutory 
nevirsman's  prlvUege  is  necessary  and  desir- 
able and  to  fashion  standards  and  rules  as 
narrow  or  broad  as  deemed  necessary  to  ad- 
dress the  evil  discerned,  and,  equally  impor- 
tant, to  refashion  those  rules  as  experience 
from  time  to  time  may  dictate."  33  L.  Ed, 
2d  654. 

The  Court  also  gave  state  legislatures  the 
green  light  to  act  in  this  area. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  have  50  sepa- 
rate jurisdictions  with  the  federal  jurisdic- 
tion superimposed  within  each  of  these  50, 
the  argument  for  federal  legislation  blanket- 
ing the  entire  nation  with  a  imlform  rule 
becomes  unassailable.  Any  other  course  wovld 
result  in  fragmentation  of  the  concept  which 
the  Congress  may  enact.  The  three  bills  I 
already  referred  to  shield  the  source  and 
Information  from  both  federal  and  state 
action. 

In  any  case,  that  Is  the  Caldwell  decision 
and  I  see  little  chance  of  its  being  reversed 
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in  the  near  future.  Therefore,  let  us  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  government  attend  to 
this  matter  suid  buUd  a  shield,  realizing  full 
well  the  inherent  risks  Involved  in  embark- 
ing on  this  course.  However,  let  us  make  that 
shield  puncture-proof  and  not  riddled  with 
prefabricated  holes  called  "qualifications"  or 
"conditions". 

The  people's  right  to  know,  unfettered  by 
governmental  restraints  upon  Information 
gathering  would  be  better  guaranteed  by 
legislative  act  of  the  Congress  than  by  re- 
liance upon  the  good  will  of  the  courts  or 
upon  the  Attorney  General's  interpretation 
of  his  Guidelines. 

On  January  12  of  this  year,  I  Introduced 
Into  the  Wisconsin  Assembly,  my  version  of 
an  unqualified  shield  law.  It  was  drafted  so 
as  to  overcome  loopholes  found  in  the  shield 
legislation  of  other  states  and  those  manu- 
factured by  the  courts  Interpreting  hose 
laws.  Subsequently,  I  received  a  copy  of  draft 
legislation  prepared  for  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  (ANPA).  It 
accomplished  the  same  purpose  as  my  pro- 
posal and  In  a  manner  I  believe  to  be  pref- 
erable. With  some  minor  changes,  I  sub- 
mitted this  proposal  as  a  substitute.  It  has 
the  unconditional  public  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  every  news  media  association  in 
the  state,  representing  both  the  printed  and 
electronic  media. 

H.R.  2'200,  H.R.  2187  and  H.R.  1813,  bills 
now  before  this  Subcommittee,  are  identical 
with  the  exception  that  they  affect  federal 
Jurisdiction  as  well  as  the  states. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  make  three  observa- 
tions for  your  consideration: 

1.  The  public  welfare  will  be  promoted  by 
enactment  of  an  unqualified  shield  law.  If 
the  Congress  fails  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  act,  newsmen's 
sources,  now  severely  chilled,  wi'.".  go  into  a 
deep  freeze  and  independent  information, 
already  difficult  to  obtain,  will  signlfici-ntly 
dry  up.  Should  this  happen,  the  public  will 
have  lost. 

2.  The  argument  that  shield  laws  Impede 
law  enforcement  has  been  overstated.  It 
should  be  obvious  that  those  sources  who 
speak  to  the  investigative  newsman  wUl  not 
speak  to  the  prosecutor,  Dry  up  the  source 
and  the  information  is  lost,  to  both  the  public 
and  the  prosecutor. 

3.  Should  the  Congress  faU  to  enact  a 
shield  law,  we  can  expect  to  receive  more 
and  more  information  about  goveriunent 
via  the  'official'  information  officer  and  news 
release.  Should  this  occur,  what  blimders 
win  never  come  to  light?  What  irregularities 
will  be  covered  up?  How  will  the  public  know? 

It  is  Imperative  that  the  Congress  repair 
the  damage  recently  done  to  the  First 
Amendment  by  enacting  a  national  unquali- 
fied shield  law. 


POLICY  TOWARD  CUBA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a  year 
ago.  President  Nixon  visited  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  thereby  ending  the 
policy  of  Isolating  that  nation  of  800 
million. 

Also  a  year  ago,  the  President  flew  to 
Moscow  to  sign  a  major  arms  control 
agreement. 

Those  acts  represent  two  promising 
signs  of  maturity  and  openness  in  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

Unfortunately,  the  continuing  rigidity 
of  our  policy  toward  the  Republic  of 
Cuba  represents  a  throwback  to  the  Cold 
War  era. 

For  some  time,  I  have  urged  that  as 
part  of  a  reevaluation  of  our  overall  lack 
of  policy  direction  toward  Latin  Amer- 
ica, we  attempt  to  review  and  revise  our 


current  policies  toward  Cuba.  Hopefully, 
the  hijacking  agreement  will  be  a  first 
step  in  this  direction. 

I  am  pleased  now  to  see  12  House 
members,  all  Republicans,  join  together 
in  adressing  this  same  issue  and  reach- 
ing conclusions  similar  to  my  own. 

The  present  policy  of  isolation  has 
outlived  whatever  rationale  or  justifica- 
tion it  may  have  had  at  its  inception, 
and  it  is  clear  today  that  it  is  an  ana- 
chronism in  American  foreign  policy. 

Besides  the  growing  niunber  of  na- 
tions in  the  hemisphere  who  have  in- 
dividually moved  to  normalize  their  re- 
lations with  Cuba,  a  recent  event  force- 
fully indicates  the  time  has  come  for  a 
change. 

I  refer  to  the  recent  stieech  by  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  Costa  Rica,  Jose 
Figueres  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

Speaking  to  a  gathering  of  Cuban  ex- 
iles. President  Figueres  talked  of  today's 
reality  and  the  need  to  understand  that 
reality.  And  he  called  on  the  Cuban  ex- 
iles to  imdertake  a  dialog  with  the  cur- 
rent Cuban  Government,  offering  as  well 
to  act  as  an  intermediary. 

His  words  more  than  most  should  con- 
vey to  all,  the  need  to  reevaluate  the  cur- 
rent policy  of  isolation  toward  Cuba. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  it  is  worth 
considering  the  well-documented  report 
of  these  12  Congressmen,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  release  and  the  report,  en- 
titled "A  Detente  With  Cuba,"  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows:  . 
Release 

Stating  "the  time  is  ripe  for  diplomatic 
and  economic  initiatives  to  be  made"  a 
group  of  twelve  Congressmen  called  for  Im- 
mediate Congressional  and  Presidential  con- 
sideration of  the  re-establUhment  of  normal 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba. 

In  a  reptort  called  "A  Detente  with  Cuba" 
the  Congressmen  have  made  a  number  of 
specific  recommendations  designed  to  Im- 
prove relations  with  Cuba.  The  Representa- 
tives sponsoring  the  report  are  Charles  W. 
Whalen,  Jr. — (Ohio) ,  Alphonzo  Bell — 
(California),  Edward  O.  Blester — (Pennsyl- 
vania), John  Dellenback — (Oregon),  Marvin 
Esch — (Michigan),  William  Prenzel — (Min- 
nesota), Orval  Hansen — (Idaho),  John  H. 
Heinz  in — (Pennsylvania) ,  Paul  McCloskey — 
(California),  Stewart  B.  McKlnney — (Con- 
necticut), Charles  S.  Mosher — (Ohio),  Frank 
Horton — (New  York) . 

Among  the  initiatives  recommended  by  the 
report  are: 

That  the  President  make  every  effort  to 
achieve  an  an tl-hi Jacking  accord  with  Cuba 
and  that  the  talks  on  this  subject  be  used 
as  a  starting  point  to  discuss  other  issues. 

That  the  President  direct  a  governmental 
interagency  review  of  U.S.-Cuba  relations. 

That  the  United  States  support  the  Peru- 
vian initiative  In  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  which  would  permit  any  OAS 
member  to  normalize  Its  relations  with  Cuba. 

That  hearings  be  held  In  both  the  House 
and  Senate  on  present  U.S.-Cuba  relations. 

Noting  that  U.S.-Cuba  relations  have  been 
marked  by  "mutual  distrust,  hostility,  and 
recriminations"  for  over  a  decade,  the  Re- 
publican legislators  stated  that  three  major 
developments  are  responsible  for  a  new  po- 


litical climate  which  make  the  normalizing 
of  relations  between  the  two  countries  "de- 
sirable and  potentially  attaliLable." 

First,  the  President's  policy  of  dealing  real- 
istically with  all  types  of  governments  has 
resulted  in  a  relaxation  of  tensions  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Congressman  said  a  dialogue  with 
Cuba  would  be  in  line  with  this  philosophy 
and  would  eliminate  a  policy  inconsistency 
which  "strives  for  friendship  and  an  increas- 
ing dialogue  with  Russia  while  concurrently 
condemning  Cuba  for  harboring  a  Soviet 
pressure." 

The  second  development  cited  by  the  Con- 
gressmen Is  the  recent  trend  among  Latin 
American  countries  to  normalize  relations 
with  Cuba  as  evidence  by  OAS  votes  and  in- 
dependent behavior  of  Latin  countries. 

The  third  reason  for  an  Improvement  of 
relations,  the  Congressman  said,  is  that  Cuba 
itself  is  softening  its  formerly  Intransigent 
foreign  policy. 

£uban  willingness  to  seek  an  agreement  on 
tl*  hijacking  problem  as  well  as  their  re- 
duced efforts  In  spreading  revolution  to  the 
rest  of  Latin  America,  was  cited  by  the  re- 
port. 

The  report  concluded  that  improved  hemi- 
spheric cooperation  would  result  from  such  a 
move. 

"Removing  this  vestigate  of  the  Cold  War." 
the  report  stated,  "would  significantly  re- 
duce tensions  and  re-direct  hemispheric 
policy  focusing  attention  on  more  urgent 
priorities  such  as  trade,  economic  develop- 
ment, foreign  Investment,  and  regional  In- 
tegration." 

A  Detente  With  Cuba 

United  States-Cuba  relations  have  been 
marked  by  over  a  decade  of  mutual  distrust, 
hostility  and  recriminations.  Political  and 
strategic  considerations  suggest  that  It  may 
be  In  our  national  Interest  to  initiate  a 
dialogue  with  Cuba  that  might  lead  to  an 
eventual  normalization  of  relations  between 
the  two  countries. 

The  United  States  severed  commercial  and 
diplomatic  ties  with  Cuba  in  1961.  as  a  result 
of  a  threatening  Soviet  military  presence 
on  the  island,  Cuba's  subversive  activities 
against  Latin  American  countries  and  the 
expropriation  of  U.S.  owned  properties  in 
Cuba.  In  subsequent  actions  the  U.S.  halted 
economic  and  military  aid.  eliminated  the 
Cuban  sugar  quota  and  placed  an  embargo 
on  exports  to  Cuba.  The  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion 
and  the  m^lle  crisis  further  exacerbated  the 
deep  cleavages  and  hostilities  between  the 
two  governments. 

Relations  between  other  Latin  American 
countries  and  Cuba  were  equally  bad.  In  1964, 
the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS) 
voted  to  cut  off  diplomatic  and  commercial 
ties  with  Cuba.  The  ban  proved  relatively 
effective  until  several  years  ago  when  some 
OAS  countries  began  to  defy  the  ban  and 
to  establish  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba. 

American  isolation  of  Cuba  has  continued 
to  thU  day.  Administration  officials  have  pub- 
licly indicated  that  to  date  two  factors  have 
dictated  our  present  hardline  policy  and 
Impede  any  kind  of  policy  review:  (1)  the 
Soviet  military  presence  in  Cuba,  and  (2) 
Cuba's  exfxjrt  of  subversive  revolution  to 
the  rest  of  Latin  America. 

But  action  which  was  understandable,  and 
even  right,  at  one  time  and  under  one  set 
of  circumstances  may  no  longer  be  right  or 
even  wise  at  another  date  and  under  another 
set  of  circumstances. 

THE  political  REALITIKS  of  1973:  THREE  DE- 
VELOPMENTS INDICATING  A  NEED  FOR  A  POLICT 
REVIEW 

The  political  realities  of  1973  indicate  to 
us  the  need  for  a  review  of  United  States- 
Cuba  relations.  Specifically,  during  the  past 
several  months  three  developments  have  oc- 
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curred  which  make  the  normalizing  of  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  desirable 
and  potentially  attainable. 

First,  President  Nlzon  Is  pursuing  a  prag- 
matic policy  designed  to  deal  realistically 
srlth  all  governments.  This  approach  has 
resulted  In  relaxation  of  tensions  between 
the  United  States  and  respectively,  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  ol  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Our  rapprochement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
aas  brought  about  the  SALT  agreements, 
established  medical,  environmental  and  space 
research  contacts  and  Increased  trade  and 
x>mmerclal  ties. 

The  President's  China  visit  enewed  com- 
munications after  more  than  t  /enty  years  of 
lostlUty.  The  recent  announcement  of  a 
nultl-mllllon  dollar  grain  sale  to  China  fur- 
;her  improves  the  favorable  climate  brought 
ibout  by  the  President's  Initiative.  Increased 
rade  contacts  with  East  European  socialist 
:oun tries  have  also  material  Ized  as  a  result 
)f  the  President's  policy. 

In  light  of  the  Administration's  efforts  to 

:  legotlate    and    cooperate    with   Russia    and 

;hlna.  a  dialogue  with  Cuba  would  repre- 

lent  an  extension  of  this  philosophy.  It  would 

I  llmlnate  an  apparent  policy   contradiction 

trhlch  strives  for  friendship  and  an  increas- 

ng  dialogue  with  Russia  while  concurrently 

I  ondemnlng    Cuba    for    harboring    a    Soviet 

]  iresence. 

Second,  there  has  been  a  growing  trend 
1  jnong  Latin  American  countries  to  normal- 
ze  relations  with  Cuba.  In  the  past  two  years, 
I  ,n  Increasing  number  of  Latin  American 
i  itates  either  have  recognized  the  Govern- 
)  nent  of  Cuba  or  have  strongly  indicated  a 
( leslre  to  do  so.  This  development  represents 
I ,  significant  change  from  the  policy  of  Iso- 
1  atlon  of  Cuba  followed  by  the  nations  of  the 
(  )AS  since  1964  when  Cuba  was  excluded  from 
]  lartlcipatlon  In  the  Inter-American  sys- 
1  em  and  member  states  collectively  severed 
(  iplomatlc  and  economic  relations  with 
]  'Idel  Castro's  government. 

Mexico  was  the  only  Latin  Amerl- 
( an  country  that  did  not  sever  relations  with 

<  ;uba,  holding  that  the  OAS  measures  against 
( ;uba  were  In  violation  of  the  principles  guld- 
1  ng  the  Inter-American  system.  In  Novem- 
ler,  1970.  Chile,  under  the  newly  elected 
{ ovemment  of  Salvador  Allende  also  recog- 
1  .ized  Cuba. 

Even  prior  to  the  Chilean  move.  Peruvian 
1  taders  indicated  a  disposition  to  change 
t  letr   country's   policy   toward    Cuba.   Fidel 

<  lastro  on  occasions  had  praised  the  Peruvian 
I  ilUtary  government  for  its  reformist  policies 
t  nd  It  can  b*  asumed  that  tli^  Peruvians 
1  'ere  grateful  for  the  massive  earthquake 
rjlief  effort  extended  by  Cuba  during  the 
1970  disaster. 

Peruvian  Initiatives  brought  the  matter  of 
(  uban  hemispheric  relations  to  the  surface 
t  nd  were  responsible  for  the  first  OAS  con- 
s  deration  of  the  Issue  since  the  1964  ban. 
Cn  May  31.  1972,  the  Permanent  Council  of 
t  le  OAS  held  a  special  session  to  consider 
t  le  draft  resolution  submitted  by  Peru  which 
D  ould  permit  any  member  state  to  normal- 
t  e  Its  relations  with  Cuba.  The  Peruvian 
r  (solution  said: 

"Some  member  states  for  different  resisons 
r  laintaln  official  relations  with  the  Repub- 
i:  c  of  Cuba  and  .  .  .  others  have  expressed, 
0  1  the  basis  of  their  own  appreciation  of  the 
c  langes  that  are  taking  place  In  the  world 
aid  Inter-Amerlcan  circumstances,  the  con- 
V  inlence  of  re-establishing  relations  with  the 
F  epubllc." 

By  a  vote  of  14  to  1  with  8  abstentions, 
t  \e  matter  was  referred  to  the  general  com- 
D  Ittee  of  the  Permanent  Council  for  con- 
8  deration.  The  Peruvian  representative  saw 
t:  le  agreement  to  debate  the  proposal  as 
"  .  .  a  repreaentatlon  of  the  current  spirit 
o  the  Americas,  a  spirit  that  precisely  Indl- 
c  Ltes  that  Inter-Amerlcan  policies  are  aimed 
a ;  the  future." 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  to  con- 
sider the  Cuba  question  on  June  9,  1972,  the 
OAS  decided  against  the  Peruvian  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  13  against,  7  for,  and  8  abstain- 
ing. The  Central  American  bloc,  Brazil  and 
the  United  States,  voted  against  the  resolu- 
tion, as  did  Bolivia,  Colombia,  Dominican 
Republic,  Haiti,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay.  In 
favor  of  the  resolution  were  Chile,  Ecuador, 
Jamaica,  Mexico.  Panama,  Peru,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago.  Argentina,  Barbados  and  Vene- 
zuela abstained. 

In  July,  1972  Peru  recognized  Cuba.  In 
December  1972,  Guyana,  Trinidad  and  To- 
bago and  Barbados  announced  the  resump- 
tion of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Castro 
government.  Panama  and  Ecuador  have  in- 
dicated their  willingness  to  re-open  rela- 
tions. Venezuela  has  hinted  that  a  change 
in  her  policy  Is  possible. 

Several  factors  are  responsible  for  the 
trend  toward  re«ognition  of  Cuba.  Many 
Latin  American  governments  believe  Castro's 
revolutionary  fervor  has  waned  and  no  longer 
see  Cuba  as  a  subversive  threat.  Further- 
more, many  of  the  states  feel  change  toward 
Cuba  Is  very  much  in  line  with  the  chang- 
ing world  situation  as  illustrated  by  the  US. 
rapprochement  with  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States  makes 
overtures  to  Cuba,  indications  are  that  the 
number  of  Latin  American  governments  re- 
establishing relations  with  Cuba  will  con- 
tinue to  Increase. 

The  third  reason  for  reviewing  our  Cuba 
policy  is  that  Cuba  Itself  seems  to  be  soften- 
ing its  formerly  Intransigent  foreign  policy 
position.  There  is  growing  evidence  to  sup- 
port this  contention.  Fidel  Castro,  for  ex- 
ample, has  hinted  his  willingness  to  co- 
operate on  the  hijacking  problem. 

In  fact,  the  two  most  recent  hijacking 
incidents  Indicate  a  firm  willingness  on  the 
part  of  Cuba  to  reach  some  kind  of  bilateral 
agreement  to  discourage  these  practices.  The 
Cuban  government  gave  the  State  Depart- 
ment a  prompt  reply  regarding  the  requested 
extradition  of  the  Tuller  family  who  hijacked 
an  Eastern  Airlines  plane  Prior  to  this  Inci- 
dent. Cuba  failed  to  acknowledge  any  ex- 
tradition requests. 

On  the  Tuller  case,  the  Cuban  formal  note 
relayed  through  the  Swiss  Embassy  indicated 
that  the  four  accused  hijackers  were  under 
arrest.  The  Cuban  government  also  asked  the 
United  States  to  provide  them  with  detailed 
Information  of  the  other  crimes  the  hijackers 
had  committed.  This  unprecedented  action 
by  the  Cuban  government  is  a  favorable  sign 
that  the  hijackers  could  be  returned  to  the 
U.S.  to  face  prosecution  under  our  laws. 

The  recent  hijacking  of  a  Southern  Air- 
ways jet  resulted  in  further  cooperation  by 
the  Cuban  government.  The  Castro  govern- 
ment went  out  of  its  way  to  assist  the  thirty- 
one  passengers  and  crew  members  after  the 
hijacked  plane  finally  landed.  Cuba  announc- 
ed that  the  hijackers  would  be  tried  prompt- 
ly and  the  State  Department  thanked  the 
Cuban  government  formally  for  their  coop- 
eration. 

In  1970-1971.  there  has  been  increased  evi- 
dence that  Cuba's  revolutionary  activities 
and  the  Soviet  Interest  in  Cuba  are  diminish- 
ing subversive  activities  throughout  Latin 
America  have  reduced  significantly  since  the 
Che  Guevara  effort  In  Bolivia  In  1967.  Both 
State  end  Defense  Department  officials  have 
testified  that  Cuba  has  reduced  Its  aid  to  local 
Insurgents  throughout  Latin  America  and 
no  longer  shows  the  revolutionary  fervor  of 
earlier  days. 

During  1971  In  Castro's  vlst  to  Chile,  it 
was  significant  that  he  stated  that  hla  meth- 
ods of  revolution  were  not  to  be  prescribed  for 
all  other  nations.  This  is  considered  an  ac- 
knowledgement by  Castro  of  his  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  to  establish  his  own  brand  of 
revolution  throughout  the  hemisphere.  The 
victorious   election   of   Salvador   Allende    in 


Chile  through  a  coalition  of  leftist  parties 
represented  a  victory  for  the  "via  paclflca" 
a  policy  earlier  scorned  by  Castro. 

American  officials  continually  have  asserted 
that  the  Russian  missiles  In  Cuba  are  de- 
fensive In  nature  and  poee  no  offensive  threat 
to  the  United  States.  However,  some  authori- 
ties contend  that  the  Russian  presence  does 
present  a  sectu-ity  threat  which  could  be 
minimized  by  our  establishing  relations  with 
Cuba. 

There  have  been  several  indications  that 
the  Soviets  would  welcome  a  detente  or  at 
least  a  warming  of  r  lations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba.  On  February  13, 
1969,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that 
a  secret  message  was  sent  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  a  Western  nation  that  might  me- 
diate a  United  States-Cuban  settlement.  The 
note  reportedly  stated  that  the  Russians 
would  "look  favorably  on  anything  the  me- 
diating country  could  do  to  normalize  rela- 
tions between  Cuba  and  the  United  States." 

An  American  reporter  who  recently  visited 
Cuba  reported  that  Soviet  diplomats  told 
him  that  Russia  would  reduce  its  military 
presence  in  exchange  for  an  American  with- 
drawal from  Guantanamo.  The  economic 
burden  of  Cuba  upon  the  Soviet  Union, 
coupled  with  the  lack  of  any  tangible  polit- 
ical benefits,  could  be  motivating  factors 
for  their  alleged  Interest  In  reducing  their 
presence. 

SOME  NEGOTIATION   ISSUES 

A  number  of  problems  would  have  to  be 
dealt  with  prior  to  any  full  restoration  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba.  These  Include  Cuban  ref- 
ugees to  the  United  States,  the  American 
tenancy  at  the  Guantanamo  Naval  Base,  ex- 
propriation, and  the  sugar  quota. 

It  can  be  anticipated  that  steps  to  nor- 
malize relations  with  Cula  would  cause 
particular  concern  In  the  Cuban-American 
community  about  the  problem  of  refugees. 
Currently  Cuban  refugees  are  exempted  from 
the  regular  quota  system.  When  Castro  has 
permitted  It,  the  State  Department  has  ar- 
ranged and  paid  for  the  airlift  of  refugees 
from  Cuba  to  the  United  States.  In  Decem- 
ber alone,  3,400  refugees  Immigrated  In  this 
fashion. 

Should  the  special  Immigration  status 
change  further,  Cuban  Immigrants  would 
have  to  apply  for  permanent  Immigration 
status  as  part  of  the  quota  for  the  Western 
hemisphere.  This  quota  permits  a  total  of 
120.000  persons  to  Immigrate  each  year. 

The  United  States  presence  at  the  Guan- 
tanamo Naval  Base  is  certain  to  be  an  Is- 
sue In  negotiations.  In  view  of  the  con- 
tinued military  presence  of  the  Russians  on 
the  Island,  the  United  States  Is  justified  In 
remaining  In  Guantanamo.  Although  an 
American  presence  there  does  not  place  any 
significant  restrictions  on  Soviet  military  ac- 
tivities In  the  area,  the  base  does  provide 
a  convenient  training  center  for  naval  ships. 

Publicly,  the  Cuban  leadership  persistent- 
ly demands  that  the  U.S.  evacuate  the 
base;  privately.  Cuban  leaders  reportedly 
have  Indicated  that  Guantanamo  would  not 
be  a  major  Issue  In  negotiations. 

Another  Issue  that  is  certain  to  be  raised 
Is  that  of  compensation  for  expropriated 
properties.  In  terms  of  expropriated  proper- 
ties, major  corporations  have  already  taken 
tax  write-offs  to  satisfy  some  of  their  claims. 
Most  of  the  remaining  claims,  smaller 
amounts  in  the  $20,000  to  $50,000  range,  have 
already  been  determined  by  the  Foreign 
Claims  Commission,  and  It  Is  hoped  that  a 
re-establlshment  of  relations  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  would  open  the  way 
for  these  claims  to  be  negotiated  and  settled 
through  Cuban  administrative  and  judicial 
procedure. 

In  1959,  Cuba  exported  3.2  million  tons 
of  sugar  to  the  United  States  under  the  Sugar 
Act  quota  system — approximately  34%  of 
the  quota.  When  relations  with  Cuba  were 
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terminated,  Cuba's  allotment  was  redistribu- 
ted among  the  other  Latin  American  sugar 
producing  countries.  The  major  beneficiaries 
were  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Mexico. 

In  the  event  normal  relations  are  re-estab- 
lished between  Cuba  and  the  United  States, 
the  Sugar  Act  grants  the  President  the  dis- 
cretion to  reallocate  the  existing  quotas. 
Many  options  are  available  to  him  to  provide 
for  a  phased  redistribution  of  quotas  which 
would  allow  affected  nations  time  to  make 
the  necessary  readjustments. 

Each  of  the  above  Issues  would  be  knotty 
and  resolution  would  not  be  simple.  But  none 
would  be  Impossible  to  resolve. 

BENEFITS  OF  NORMALIZATION 

If  renewed  dialogue  with  the  Castro  gov- 
ernment eventually  leads  to  more  normalized 
relations  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States,  it  Is  our  opinion  that  at  least  three 
significant  benefits  will  accrue. 

The  first  and  clearly  a  major  benefit  Is  a 
probable  reduction  of  plane  hijackings  to 
Cuba.  Obviously  the  United  States  and  the 
Cuban  government  are  equally  disturbed  by 
this  problem  and  are  willing  to  cooperate  in 
an  effort  to  curb  these  criminal  acts. 

Almost  eighty  percent  of  planes  hijacked 
since  1963  have  gone  to  Cuba.  In  general,  the 
Cubans  have  been  cooperative  about  return- 
ing these  planes.  Hijackers  who  have  sought 
asylum  In  Cuba  are  clearly  not  welcome  there 
as  has  been  made  obvious  by  the  punitive 
treatment  they  receive  from  the  Cuban  gov- 
ernment. 

The  president  of  the  American  Alr-Llne 
Pilots  Association  has  called  for  a  resumption 
of  relations  between  the  two  countries  to 
curb  hijacking.  American  pilots  are  threaten- 
ing to  strike  unless  stronger  antl-hljacklng 
measures  are  Implemented  and  enforced.  A 
normalization  of  relations  would  result  In 
cooperation  between  the  two  nations  for  the 
return  and  conviction  of  hijackers. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  Swiss-moderated  ne- 
gotiations will  produce  an  agreement  that 
will  discourage  further  hijacking.  These  talks 
should  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  for  a 
broader  discussion  of  issues  of  mutual  con- 
cern. They  are  clearly  a  first  step  toward 
normal  ties  between  the  two  countries. 

Second,  with  normalization  Cuba  once 
again  could  be  an  Important  trading  partner 
for  the  United  States.  In  1958,  the  year  before 
Castro  came  to  power,  the  U.S.  Imported 
$527.8  million  worth  of  goods  from  Cuba  and 
exported  $546.9  million  worth  of  goods  to 
Cuba.  Cuba  supplied  sugar  and  sugar-by- 
products, and  some  minerals,  principally 
nickel.  The  United  States  exported  finished 
goods,  grain,  and  automobile  parts,  as  well 
as  the  machinery  for  the  sugar  industry.  The 
re-openlng  of  the  Cuban  market  to  American 
products  could  again  lead  to  healthy  and 
productive  commercial  relations  between  the 
two  countries. 

Now,  some  of  our  closest  allies  maintain 
strong  trade  ties  with  Cuba.  Cuba  presently 
imports  British  and  Japanese  busses  and 
trucks.  Spanish  fishing  boats  and  many  other 
Japanese  and  European  products.  Canada 
and  Mexico  still  maintain  consular  and  diplo- 
matic relations  and  have  been  exporting 
foodstuffs  to  Cuba.  There  are  strong  Indi- 
cations that  the  Chilean  trade  agreement 
with  Cuba  is  just  the  beginning  of  a  move- 
ment among  some  Latin  American  States  to 
resume  trade  If  not  diplomatic  relations. 
Trinidad  and  Tobago's  resumption  of  rela- 
tions is  based  largely  on  their  Interest  in 
Cuba  as  a  lucrative  oil  market. 

Cuba  has  recently  made  two  major  trade 
commitments  In  an  effort  to  Improve  Its  eco- 
nomic position.  In  November  1971,  Cuba  was 
admitted  to  membership  In  the  "Group  of 
77",  the  organization  of  developing  nations 
within  XmCTAD  (United  Nations  CommU- 
slon  for  Trade  and  Development),  with 
strong  backing  from  the  Latin  American  bloc. 


In  1972,  Cuba  Joined  COMECON,  the  Com- 
munist counterpart  of  the  European  Common 
Market  organization,  allegedly  to  expand  Its 
commercial  ties  and  obtain  development  and 
technical  assistance. 

It  seems  Inconsistent  that  we  Impose  com- 
mercial restrictions  and  limitations  on  our 
OAS  allies  for  trading  with  Cuba  while  at 
the  same  time  we  sell  millions  of  tons  of 
grain  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  China  and  en- 
courage commercial  relations  with  other 
Communist  nations. 

Third,  a  warmer  political  atmosphere  and 
Improved  hemispheric  relations  are  bound  to 
occur  If  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  normalize.  Nearly  every  year  the 
Cuban  matter  severely  cripples  the  OAS  and 
makes  It  appear  Ineffective,  besides  becom- 
ing an  extremely  divisive  issue  among  Latin 
American  countries.  Any  further  defiance 
of  the  OAS  ban  by  Latin  American  countries 
would  continue  to  strain  relations  of  mem- 
ber countries.  Unless  changes  are  made  In 
view  of  present  realities,  the  Cuban  Issue  will 
continue  to  Impair  relations  between  Western 
Hemisphere  nations. 

For  over  a  decade,  American  Isolation  of 
Cuba  has  given  substance  to  much  antl- 
Amerlcan  rhetoric  and  111  feeling  towards 
the  United  States  among  various  groups  In 
Latin  America.  Removing  this  vestige  of  the 
Cold  War  would  significantly  reduce  tensions 
and  redirect  hemispheric  policy,  focusing  at- 
tention on  more  urgent  priorities  such  as 
trade  economic  development,  foreign  Invest- 
ment and  regional  Integration. 

Normalization  of  relations  and  a  relaxa- 
tion of  tensions  might  provide  an  Impetus 
for  a  regional  economic  Integration  program 
in  the  Caribbean  which  would  Involve  Cuba. 
Although  such  a  development  Is  not  Immi- 
nent, the  potential  Is  there  and  should  be 
explored  further. 

EXECtTTIVE    AND    LEGISLATIVE    RECOMMENDA'TIONS 

A  normalization  of  relations  with  Cuba  Is 
In  the  United  States'  best  Interest.  The  time 
Is  ripe  for  diplomatic  and  economic  Initia- 
tives to  be  made.  However,  much  depends 
on  the  recentlvlty  of  Cuba.  A  willingness  on 
their  part  to  seriously  negotiate  with  the 
United  States  would  produce  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  debate  and  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

In  an  effort  to  Improve  relations  with  Cuba, 
we  propose  recommendations  for  Legislative 
and  Executive  action. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  these  proposals 
cannot  be  Implemented  Immediately.  Action 
as  Important  to  our  hemispheric  relations 
as  a  detente  with  Cuba  must  be  undertaken 
only  after  the  most  careful  review.  The  Con- 
gress should  fully  participate  In  the  decision 
making  process  of  any  change  in  U.S. -Cuba 
relations. 

Accordingly,  we  make  the  following  rec- 
ommendations : 

LEGISLATIVE   INITIATIVES 

We  urge  that  hearings  be  held  In  the 
House  Inter-Amerlcan  Affairs  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
In  the  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  the  present  state  of  the  U.S. -Cuba  rela- 
tions so  that  the  American  public  and  Con- 
gress can  evaluate  the  viability  of  our  present 
policy  towards  the  Republic  of  Cuba  and 
thoroughly  and  publicly  consider  proposed 
Ganges  therein. 

After  such  a  complete  Congressional 
assessment  of  the  political  and  economic 
Implications  of  normalization  for  the  United 
States,  and  the  success  of  executive  negotia- 
tions, the  following  legislative  initiatives 
should  then  be  considered: 

The  removal  of  the  trade  embargo  against 
Cuba  inherent  In  section  620  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  (as  amended). 

The  removal  of  Section  103  under  Title  I  of 
the    Agricultural    Trade    Development    and 
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Assistance  Act  of  1954  prohibiting  sale  of  U.S. 
Agricultural  commodities  to  countries  which 
sell,  furnish,  or  permit  their  ships  or  air- 
craft to  carry  any  equipment,  materials  or 
commodities  to  or  from  Cuba. 

The  repeal  of  the  Cuban  Resolution  passed 
by  Congress  in  1962  and  which  still  describes 
basic  U.S.  initiative  policy  towards  Cuba. 

EXECUTIVE    INITIATIVES 

We  urge  the  President  to  make  every  effort 
to  achieve  an  effective  antl-hljacklng  accord 
with  the  Cuban  government.  We  should 
utilize  maximum  fiexlblllty  to  obtain  a  solu 
tion  to  curb  the  continuing  proliferation  qf 
these  acts.  The  anti-hijacking  talks  shou 
be  used  as  an  opportunity  to  discuss  othi 
Issues  of  mutual  concern. 

We  urge  the  President  to  direct  an  Inter 
agency  review  of  U.S. -Cuban  relations  with 
the  objective  of  establishing  concrete  steps 
to  normalize  relations  with  Cuba. 

We  urge  the  President  to  confer  and  con- 
sult with  Latin  American  countries  in  ad- 
vance of  any  significant  policy  change.  Tills 
would  honor  the  President's  commitment  to 
utilize  a  policy  of  prior  consultation  with  our 
Latin  allies  as  enunciated  in  his  State  of  the 
World  message. 

We  urge  immediate  consideration  of 
recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Castro 
government  as  the  representative  of  the 
Cuban  nation  and  people.  Any  kind  of  nego- 
tiations with  Cuba  should  be  conducted  in  a 
clear,  frank  and  positive  manner  exemplary 
of  two  sovereign  nations. 

We  urge  United  States  support  for  the 
Peruvian  Resolution  of  1972  to  permit  any 
member  state  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  to  "normalize  its  relations  with 
Cuba"  should  it  be  re-Introduced  In  the 
Permanent  Council  of  the  OAS,  or  support 
for  similar  Initiatives. 


THE  ILLEGAL  IMPOUNDME^^^  OF 
FUNDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  15,  1973,  I  had  the  honor  of 
addressing  the  Student  Legal  Fonun  of 
the  University  of  Virginia  Law  School  in 
Charlottesville,  Va.  My  remarks  that  eve- 
ning concerned  the  Impoundment  of  con- 
gressionally  appropriated  fimds  by  the 
executive. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  present  consti- 
tutional crisis  in  this  country  is  a  de- 
liberate and  conscious  attempt  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
centrate power  over  the  purse  in  the 
executive. 

Let  me  state  again:  I  consider  im- 
poimdment  to  be  illegal.  It  can  and  does 
alter,  change,  or  terminate  programs.  It 
revises  public  policy.  It  performs  the 
function  of  an  item  veto — expressly  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitution. 

On  almost  every  count,  I  find  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  President  for  im- 
poundment to  be  inadequate  and  con- 
trary to  both  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  to  tne  University 
of  Virginia  Law  School  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  bt  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 

A  Constitutional  crisis  is  at  hand  is  our 
nation,  a  crisis  arising  not  from  the  normal 
pulls  and  tugs,  checks  and  balances  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches 

Rather,  the  crisis  faced  today  is  a  delib- 
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erate,  conscious  and  manufactured  attempt 
to  concentrate  In  the  executive,  power  for- 
bidden to  It — power  over  the  purse. 

And.  the  purpose  of  thla  confrontation  Is 
Qot  to  protect  the  public  Interest,  but  to 
sanctify  an  Ideology  and  protect  the  special 
Interest  so  long  Identified  with  Richard 
Nixon  and  the  Republican  Party. 

The  political  strategy  of  the  White  House 
is  clear: 

Engineer  a  confrontation  between  the  leg- 
islative and  Executive  branches; 

Begin  a  coordinated  high  pressure  public 
relations  campaign  designed  to  picture  the 
Congress  as  the  "big  spenders"; 

Draw  the  battle  line  by  presenting  a 
budget  that  decimates  social  programs  In 
the  name  of  holding  down  taxes; 

Illegally  Impound  billions  of  dollars  of 
Dongresslonally  appropriated  funds — all  In 
the  name  of  the  economy  and  efficiency. 

And,  as  a  result  of  all  four  tactics,  the  In- 
tention Is  to  divide  and  overwhelm  an  em- 
bittered, stalemated  Congress. 

Article  I.  Section  I,  of  the  Constitution 
rests  all  legislative  powers  in  the  Congress 
Df  the  United  States.  Section  9  of  that  same 
irtlcle  says  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury,  but  In  consequence  of 
appropriations  made  by  law. 

Article  II,  Section  3,  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent shaU  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed. 

There  is  a  careful  delineation  of  function 
bere — the  power  of  the  purse  belongs  to 
Congress.  The  duty  of  Implementation  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  executive. 

But  reality  Is  hardly  that  simple.  William 
Howard  Taft  once  remarked,  "Let  anyone 
make  the  laws  of  the  country,  if  I  can  con- 
strue them." 

There  perhaps  is  no  better  case  in  point 
than  the  Impoundment  of  Congresslonally 
appropriated  funds.  Impoundment  can  and 
loes  alter,  change,  or  even  terminate  pro- 
grams. It  can  and  does  significantly  alter. 
:hange,  or  revise  declared  public  policy.  It 
:an  and  does  perform  the  function  of  item 
i?eto  which  Is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution. 

During  the  history  of  our  nation.  Presi- 
dents have  withheld  funds  from  such  Con- 
gresslonally approved  programs  as  bomber 
ind  Air  Force  groups,  food  programs,  flood 
;ontrol  projects,  model  cities,  highway  con- 
struction, rural  electrical  programs  and  hos- 
pital construction. 

But  there  are  impoundments — and  then 
there  are  impoundments.  First,  funds  may 
be  withheld  from  a  program  to  "effect  sav- 
ings or  prevent  deficiencies." 

Thomas  Jefferson  refused  to  spend  $50,000 
Tor  gun  boats  on  the  Mississippi — even 
though  this  money  was  appropriated  by 
Oongresss.  Jefferson  said  that  the  money  was 
not  needed.  The  United  Statess  had  Jvist  pur- 
:hased  the  Louisiana  territory,  and  the 
threat  that  made  gunboats  necessary  had 
abated.  Jefferson  was  saving  money. 

And  m  1905  and  1906.  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Antl-Deficlency  Acts  to  prevent  Execu- 
tive agencies  from  hastily  spending  its  com- 
3lete  appropriations  and  then  seeking  addi- 
tional appropriations.  These  acts  established 
a  budget  technique  of  monthly  allotments  to 
prevent  undue  expenditures. 

In  1950.  a  clause  was  added  to  the  Antl- 
Deficlency  Acts  that  provided  that  moneys 
:ould  be  withheld  to  bring  about  "greater 
efficiency  of  operation."  "to  take  into  account 
changes  In  requirements,"  or  "subsequent 
developments  after  the  approval  of  the  Ap- 
propriations." 

Though  these  last  three  phrases  are 
vague — and  In  my  Judgment  do  not  represent 
clear  law,  they  nevertheless  were  never  meant 
to  be  vehicles  for  thwarting  the  declared 
policy  of  Congress.  The  legislative  history  Is 
not  vague  on  that  point — the  Antl -Deficiency 
Acts  are  Instruments  of  accounting — not  of 
changing  Congressloiuil  Intent  or  policy  pur- 
jose. 


Nor  were  they  meant  to  obviate  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  doctrine  in  the  guise  of  effi- 
ciency. Chief  Justice  Warren,  in  1965,  de- 
clared that  separation  of  powers  was  "obvi- 
ously not  Instituted  with  the  Idea  that  It 
would  promote  governmental  efficiency.  It 
was,  to  the  contrary,  looked  to  as  a  bulwark 
against  tyranny." 

Congresslonally  directed  impoundment  Is 
a  second  type  of  fimd  withholding.  In  the 
1968  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Control  Act, 
Congress  fixed  a  spending  celling  and  made 
about  half  the  mandated  budget  cuts  pro- 
vided by  that  Act.  The  President  was  directed 
to  make  the  other  half  of  the  required  re- 
ductions. 

Or  another  example:  In  Title  VI  of  the 
1964  ClvU  Rights  Act.  the  President  is  di- 
rected to  withhold  funds  from  Federally  fi- 
nanced programs  in  which  there  is  evidence 
of  discrimination. 

All  of  these  instances  have  these  things  In 
common:  the  Congress  has  expressly  dele- 
gated to  the  President,  in  statute,  and  de- 
bate, and  legislative  history,  the  power  to 
withhold  funds.  Congress  directed  the  im- 
poundment. The  Executive  did  not  auto- 
matically assume  the  power.  In  fact,  the  very 
act  of  Congress  delegating  or  directing  the 
President  to  impound  funds  was  an  expres- 
sion of  congressional  authority  and  a  rec- 
ognition that  the  President  did  not  have 
inherent  power  to  act  on  his  own  initiative. 

A  third  kind  of  impoundment  I  refer  to  as 
"defense  Impoundment."  There  is  little  ques- 
tion In  my  mind  that  the  Constitution  gives 
a  President  broad  scope  to  exercise  Judgment 
in  his  capacity  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

In  fact.  Presidents  have  used  Impound- 
ment extensively  In  military  matters.  Presi- 
dent Truman,  in  1949,  requested  funds  for 
only  48  Air  Force  groups.  The  Congress  pro- 
vided 58.  Truman  impounded  the  funds  for 
the  extra  ten  groups.  But  he  did  so  upon  an 
expression  of  legislative  Intent.  The  language 
of  the  Conference  Committee  read:  "if  the 
money  is  appropriated,  it  may  not  be  used." 
President  Elsenhower  refused  to  spend  money 
for  antl-balllBtlc  missiles  until  he  was  satis- 
fled  that  the  developmental  tests  would 
prove  fruitful. 

There  Is  a  fourth  type  of  Impoundment — 
an  Impoundment  I  consider  to  be  Illegal — 
that  of  Policy  Impoundment. 

Policy  Impoundment  is  practiced  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  It  is  the  kind  of  Impoundment 
that  terminates  programs  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, such  as  the  Rural  Electrification  Act; 
or  significantly  alters  a  program  by  severe 
cuts  In  the  funding,  such  as  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  of  1972,  where  President 
Nixon's  withholding  has  had  a  major  Impact 
on  policy  and  program  objectives. 

Policy  impoundment  has  resulted  In  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  programs  such  as  housing, 
water  and  sewer  grants,  and  medical  hos- 
pital construction — thereby  changing  legis- 
lative  Intent. 

Under  policy  Impoundment,  funds  are 
withheld  not  to  effect  savings,  not  as  directed 
by  Congress,  not  as  Commander  In  Chief,  but 
because  the  Pre^dent  has  unilaterally  decid- 
ed to  Impound  money  for  programs  that  are 
not  his  priorities.  It  Is  a  method  of  substitut- 
ing Executive  will  for  Congressional  purpose. 

Since  1970.  President  Nixon  has  consistent- 
ly impounded  eight  to  $12  billion  In  Con- 
gresslonally appropriated  funds  each  year. 

And,  until  last  fall  when  Congress  passed 
my  Impoundment  Information  Act,  the  Pres- 
ident neither  explained,  reported,  or  Justi- 
fied executive  Impoundment.  He  slmplv  did 
It. 

Policy  impoundment  Is  executive  arro- 
gance. 

It  encroaches  upon  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  Congress. 

It  violates  the  separation  of  powers. 

And.  It  gives  the  President  an  Item  veto — 
neither  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution  nor 
granted  by  Congress. 


President  Nixon  claims  that  he  possesses 
Inherent  Constitutional  power  to  Impound, 
first,  to  fight  Inflation,  and  second,  to  re- 
solve the  meaning  of  contradictory  laws. 

The  President's  Deputy  Attorney  General- 
Joseph  Sneed — In  testimony  before  the  Sep- 
aration of  Powers  Subcommittee,  said  that 
the  President  has  Inherent  "latitude"  to  re- 
fuse to  spend  or  defer  spending  regardless  of 
Congressional  action. 

Such  an  assertion  Is  to  my  mind  a  blind 
reading  of  the  Constitution.  An  earlier  Jus- 
tice Department  memorandum  prepared  by 
then  Assistant  Attorney  General,  now  Su- 
preme Court  Justice,  William  H.  Rehnqutot, 
said : 

"With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
President  has  a  Constitutional  power  to  de- 
cline to  spend  appropriated  funds,  we  must 
conclude  that  existence  of  such  a  broad 
power  Is  supported  neither  by  reason  nor 
precedent." 

Those  are  unequivocal  words. 

Rehnqulst  is  correct.  There  Is  no  consti- 
tutional authority  to  Impound  funds,  to 
terminate  programs,  or  substitute  the  Presi- 
dent's judgment  for  that  of  the  Congress 
on  domestic  policy. 

With  respect  to  the  infiatlon  control  argu- 
ment. If  impoundment  Is  Justified  on  the 
basis  of  fighting  infiatlon  or  protecting  the 
debt  limit,  then  the  President  has  picked  a 
weak  tool  to  combat  a  serious  problem. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  places  re- 
sponsibility to  "promote  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  purchasing  power"  In  the  en- 
tire federal  government — not  exclusively  In 
the  Executive  *)ranch.  In  addition,  the  most 
powerful  means  to  fight  inflation  are  smtl- 
trust  actions  to  Increase  competition,  eco- 
nomic controls,  cutting  Import  restriction. 
Increasing  trade,  and  government  fiscal  and 
monetary  pjollcy. 

Impoundment  ought  not  to  be  substituted 
for  these  weapons  In  our  fight  against  In- 
flation. 

The  President  is  correct  when  he  notes 
that  Congress  has  In  some  Instances  passed 
contradictory  laws.  But,  the  way  to  resolve 
conflicts  over  contradictory  laws  Is  not  to 
take  unilateral  Presidential  action,  but  to 
return  to  the  Congress  and  ask  for  a  clarifi- 
cation. That  Is  the  responsible  way — the  Con- 
stitutional way — to  make  changes  In  policy. 

By  policy  irnpoundment,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Is  violating  the  comity 
that  has  so  characterized  Executive-Legis- 
lative relationships  for  two  hundred  years. 
And,  despite  an  occasional  statement  that 
the  President  Indeed  wants  cooperation  with 
Congress,  his  attitude  and  actions  speak 
differently. 

Instead  of  hiding  behind  dubious  consti- 
tutional arguments,  the  President  and  his 
advisers  ought  to  level  with  the  American 
people,  and  tell  the  people  what  they  are 
really  up  to  and  what  they  really  do  not  like. 

And  what  they  do  not  like  Is  quite  ob- 
vious. They  do  not  like  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  changed  and  challenged  their  priorities. 

Congress  has  cut  defense,  military  pro- 
curement, foreign  aid,  and  space  spending. 
It  has  Increased  funds  for  housing,  com- 
munity faculties,  water  and  air  p>ollutlon, 
poverty  programs,  education  and  health  care. 

What  are  the  remedies  to  Presidential  im- 
poun-lment?  Can  Congress   assert  its  will? 

First,  Congress  can  and  has  In  the  past 
established  minimum  levels  of  what  must  be 
accomplished  with  appropriated  money.  For 
example.  In  the  flscal  year  1972  Veterans  ap- 
propriation. Congress  stipulated  that  the 
funds  must  provide  not  less  than  an  average 
of  97,500  beds  for  Veterans  Administration 
hospitals  that  year. 

Second,  Congress  can  use  mandatory  lan- 
guage such  as  the  President  Is  "directed" 
"shall,"  "mvist,"  "required."  or  "ordered"  to 
spend  appropriated  funds.  Congress  has  done 
so  before,  such  as  in  the  1970  continuing 
resolution  for  education  funds. 
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Congress,  understandably,  has  been  reluc- 
tant to  use  such  language  because  It  recog- 
nizes that  conditions  do  change — that 
changes  might  be  necessary  in  the  spend- 
ing of  funds.  But,  until  the  Nlzon  Admin- 
istration came  Into  office.  Congress  and  the 
President  have  always  had  a  relationship  that 
was  Informal  but  clearly  understood  on  the 
use  of  funds. 

That  comity  no  longer  exists.  Perhaps  man- 
datory langauge  will  have  to  become  stand- 
ard In  all  appropriation  bills  so  that  the 
President  will  clearly  follow  and  execute  the 
law. 

Third,  Congress  can  establish  Impound- 
ment procedures  to  afHrm  or  reject  any  fund 
withholding.  Legislation  presently  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Powers  would 
require  Congress  to  affirm  the  legality  of  any 
proposed  Impoundment,  otherwise  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  directed  to  spend  the  funds. 
Fourth,  Congress  could  go — and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  I  have  gone — to  court 
to  force  the  President  to  use  the  appropriated 
funds.  The  courts  have  been  reluctant  to 
enter  this  thicket  of  Congressional-Execu- 
tive confrontation.  But  It  Is  my  Judgment 
that  they  can  no  longer  stand  back.  The 
courts  will  have  to  make  a  decision  on  the 
impoundment  question. 

Finally,  there  must  be  continued  political 
pressure  on  the  Administration.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  a  practice  of  holding  back 
money  after  an  election,  only  to  release  It  be- 
fore the  next  election.  The  American  people 
must  mount  the  same  kind  of  sustained 
political  campaign  that  forced  the  President 
In  1970  to  release  education  funds  and  In 
1972  to  release  food  stamps  money.  Public 
opinion  Is  a  powerful  force,  even  on  a  stub- 
born President. 

How  will  this  constitutional  crisis  be 
resolved? 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  If  I  said  I 
knew  the  answer.  I  do  know  that  the  crisis 
is  serious. 

And,  of  one  more  thing  I  am  certain.  The 
President's  vision  of  America  evidenced  in 
his  Illegal  Impoundments  and  his  recently 
released  budget.  Is  not  the  vision  of  Amer- 
ica that  I  see. 

The  President  claims  he  knows  America — 
and  Americans.  He  sees  the  self-made  man, 
the  self-sufficient,  the  free  market,  and  the 
virtues  of  private  enterprise. 

Surely  that  Is  part  of  America,  but  It  Is 
not  all  of  America. 

There  Is  a  second  America. 

There  Is  an  America  of  compassion  for  its 
poor,  Its  hungry,  and  Its  sick. 

There  \b  an  America  of  devotion  to  helping 
others  help  themselves. 

There  Is  an  America  of  great  wealth,  capa- 
ble of  great  deeds.  If  only  called  to  do  so. 

There  Is  an  America  that  Is  no  longer  con- 
tent to  be  publicly  poor  and  privately  rich. 

This  is  an  America  not  found  in  the  Nixon 
budget  nor  well  served  by  a  deepening  Con- 
stitutional crisis  precipitated  by  Impound- 
ment. 

What  America  Is  really  all  about  was  well 
phrased  In  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  1937 
Inaugural  Address.  Looking  out  on  a  nation 
he  described  as  one  third  111 -housed.  111 -clad 
ill-nourished,  he  said: 

"The  test  of  our  progress  is  not  whether  we 
add  to  the  abundance  of  those  who  have 
much;  It  is  wehther  we  provide  enough  for 
those  who  have  to  little." 

This  Is  an  America  Richard  Nixon  does  not 
know  or  understand. 

For  Richard  Nixon,  America  Is  In  retreat. 
It  Is  an  America  practising  domestic  dis- 
engagement, retrenching — not  to  fight  again 
but  to  abandon  the  cause  of  conquering  our 
Ills  and  enriching  tbe  lives  of  mankind. 

It  Is  not  my  vision  of  America. 

My  vision  of  America  Is  found  In  the  words 
of  CarlSandberg: 


"I  see  America,  not  in  the  setting  sun  of  a 
black  night  of  despair  ahead  of  us.  I  see 
America  In  the  crimson  light  of  a  rising  sun 
fresh  from  the  burning,  creative  hand  of  God. 
I  see  great  days  ahead,  great  days  possible 
to  men  and  women  of  will  and  vision.  .  .  ." 


ROBERT  BALL— DEDICATED 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  for  the 
excellent  Government  service  rendered 
by  Robert  Ball,  soon  to  retire  as  Com- 
missioner of!  Social  Security.  As  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  in  1962,  I  appointed  Bob  as 
Commissioner  based  on  his  outstanding 
ability,  competence,  and  dedication.  I 
never  inquired  into  his  politics  and  to 
this  day  I  do  not  know  his  political 
persuasion. 

For  the  last  decade  Bob  has  served  the 
American  people  with  the  highest  ad- 
ministrative competence  and  social 
imagination. 

Since  I  left  HEW  I  have  had  a  con- 
tinuing opportunity  to  work  closely  with 
the  Commissioner  in  my  role  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
At  all  times  he  has  been  forthright  and 
acted  in  a  bipartisan  manner.  His  per- 
sonal expertise  in  all  aspects  of  the  social 
security  system  has  enabled  the  Finance 
Committee  to  act  expeditiously  with  the 
fullest  possible  knowledge  of  the  effects 
of  its  actions. 

It  will  be  difBcult  to  find  a  man  of  Bob's 
caliber  to  replace  him — especially  at  this 
critical  time  when  the  new  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  is 
being  set  up.  I  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion will  be  able  to  find  a  person  who  can 
give  the  same  dedication  to  the  job  that 
Bob  did.  Until  that  time  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  and  hope  that  his  in- 
valuable services  will  still  be  available  to 
us  even  after  he  retires. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  8,  1973] 
Defender  of  the  Aged 
In  his  decade  as  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner, Robert  M.  Ball  has  demonstrated  both 
administrative  competence  and  social  imagi- 
nation of  a  high  order.  He  came  Into  tbe  vast 
Federal  Insurance  program  for  protection  of 
the  aged  and  disabled  not  long  after  Its  es- 
tablishment In  1937.  His  subsequent  career 
entitles  him  to  rank  alongside  the  late  Arthur 
J.  Altmeyer,  the  first  head  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity system,  as  an  official  who  knew  how 
to  translate  dreams  Into  an  efficient,  corrup- 
tion-free program. 

The  distinction  of  Mr.  Ball's  service  makes 
It  difficult  *o  understand  President  Nixon's 
decision  to  speed  his  departure  from  Govern- 
ment just  when  massive  new  administrative 
problems  are  about  to  descend  on  the  sys- 
tem In  connection  with  the  Social  Security 
changes  voted  by  Congress  last  year.  We  share 
the  hope  voiced  by  Chairman  Mills  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  the 
dropping  of  Mr.  Ball  does  not  signify  an  Ad- 
ministration desire  to  "poUtlcallze'  Social  Se- 
curity. Perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  was 
keeping  that  multl-bllUon-doUar  program 
totally  free  from  any  taint  of  politics. 


[Prom  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  Jan.  25, 

1973) 

Baix  Sats  SSA  Provks  QovnNMENT  Can 

Work 

(By  Anne  S.  PhUbln) 

Robert  M.  Ball,  retiring  commissioner  of 
Social  Security  who  has  served  three  pres- 
idents, hopes  Americans  wUl  remember  that 
social  security  "is  at  the  very  least,  a  big 
exception"  to  widely  expressed  views  that 
government  Isn't  working. 

"There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  feeling  today." 
he  said  in  a  farewell  Interview  in  his  ninth 
floor  office  at  Woodlawn,  "that  federal  pro- 
granns.  particularly  many  Great  Society  pro- 
grams, are  not  working  well. 

"If  this  Is  true,  and  I  am  not  sure  It  Is," 
he  added.  "I  think  Americans  shouldn't  for- 
get social  security  Is  a  big  exception. 

"It  is  by  far  the  largest  of  federally  fi- 
nanced programs  In  the  area  of  health,  edu- 
cation and  welfaire.  and  accounts  for  almost 
one-fourth  of  the  country's  entire  budget." 

Explaining  this.  Mr.  Bail  said  that  in  1974 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  wUl  be 
paying  out  about  »70  bUllon,  with  one  out 
of  every  eight  Americans  in  the  country  re- 
ceiving a  monthly  check. 

The  $70  bUlion  figure  mcludes  $54.73  bil- 
lion In  social  secxirity  cash  benefits,  about  $10 
billion  for  Medicare  payments.  $408  million 
In  "black  lung  "  benefits  to  miners  and  their 
widows  and  children,  and  an  estimated  $3.5 
billion  to  be  paid  out  under  the  Supplemen- 
tal Security  Income  program  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1974,  for  the  needy  aged,  blind  and  dis- 
abled. 

MINIMUM    INCOME 

SSI  guarantees  a  uniform  minimum  in- 
come of  at  lefist  $130  a  month  for  an  Individ- 
ual and  $195  monthly  for  a  couple;  it  is  a 
100  per  cent  federally  financed  and  federally 
administered  program. 

Mr.  Ball  said  he  believes  SSI  is  a  "very 
good  addition  to  the  social  security  law.  The 
federal  payments  will  be  higher  than  those 
now  paid  by  more  than  half  the  states,"  he 
said. 

"The  amount  is  getting  closer  to  what 
people  need  to  live  on,"  he  added,  "and  cer- 
tain onerous  and  restrictive  features  of  some 
state  welfare  assistance  programs  such  as 
home  lien  laws,  will  be  removed." 

Mr.  Ball  said  he  thinks  social  security  cash 
benefits,  which  have  increased  more  than  70 
per  cent  In  the  last  five  years,  have  "reached 
a  new  level  of  adquacy  " 

"We  now  have  the  automatic  provision 
which  wUl  keep  benefits  up  to  date  as  the 
cost  of  living  goes  up.  Also,  benefits  rise  as 
a  worker's  earnings  rise.  Medicare  coverage 
has  been  broadened  to  Include  disabled  per- 
sons under  age  65. 

"Over  a  hundred  other  changes  in  social 
security  and  Medicare  have  improved  the 
protection  of  present  and  future  workers  and 
their  families.  Americans  are  paying  more 
but  they  are  getting  more,"  he  com"mented 

SOCNDLT   FINANCED 

Mr.  Ball  said  the  social  security  program 
is  "completely  and  soundly  financed,  under 
present  law,  to  the  year  2011." 

Touching  upon  adnUnlstratlve  policies  and 
leadership  which  have  molded  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  Into  what  President 
Nixon  has  called  a  "model  for  other  govern- 
ment agencies."  Mr.  Ball  said  he  Is  very  proud 
of  a  number  of  things  that  have  happened 
during  his  11 -year  tenure  as  commissioner. 

"We  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress 
in  training  minorities  for  better  Jobs  with 
SSA,  opened  up  more  career  opportunities  for 
women,  pioneered  in  fair  housing  for  our 
employes,  sponsored  a  volunteer  program 
whereby  our  employes  respond  actively  to 
conununlty  needs,  and  supported  a  substan- 
tial education  program. 

"We  have  a  strong  union  (American  Fed- 
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erfftlon  of  Qovernment  Employes,  Local  1923) 

does  a  good  Job  in  protecting  employes; 

Is  aggressive,   but  responsible,"  Mr.   Ball 
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And  I  think  SSA  has  had  a  positive  Im- 
pa;t  on  the  Baltimore  area  In  the  19.000 
jot  s  It  presently  provides  here  plus  the  3.000 
thi  ,t  will  be  needed  to  Implement  the  recent 
leg  islatlve  changes." 

NEW  BUILDINGS 

1  <r.  Ball  said  the  agency's  expansion  pro- 
grtm  would  include  new  buildings  "here  at 
Wc  odlawn  and  also  in  downtown  Baltimore." 
iJthougb  he  said  it  would  be  difficult  to 
lea^e  SSA  at  this  particular  time  in  history 
when  the  agency  faces  major  problems  In 
Implementing  HJl.  I's  legislative  changes. 
Ball  Indicated  his  departure  was  a  "mu- 
agreement"  between  the  President  and 
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said  be  plans  to  write,  answer  questions 
by  those  who  attack  the  social  se- 
curity system,  and  help  in  the  development 
of  long-range  policy  on  national  health  In- 
8U1  ance.  On  the  latter,  he  said  "the  question 
toe  ay  is  not  if  we  need  it,  but  how  we  can 
ac(  ompllsh  it.' 
llr. 
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Ball  began  his  federal  career  in  1939 

a  field  assistant  in  a  New  Jersey  district 

at  an  annual  salary  of  $1,620.  He  worked 

way  up  through  the  ranks  and  by  1954 

become  deputy  director  of  the  former 

of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. 

government    reorganization,    this 

eau  was  to  become  the  Social  Security 

Administration  In  the  early  sixties. 

nee  April.  1962  when  President  John  F. 
appointed  him  commissioner,  Mr. 
1  has  been  serving  "at  the  pleasvu'e  of  the 
President  for  the  time  being." 

SHOCKED    STTBPaiSE 

ftetween  then  and  now.  he  has  submitted 
foi  r  pro-forma  resignations  to  Presidents 
Jol  inson  and  NUon.  When  the  fourth  was 
ac<  epted  by  the  White  House  early  this 
mc  nth.  the  announcement  was  greeted  in 
and  official  Washington  wlth^hocked 
1  prise,  principally  because  Mr.  Bah  Is  as 
for  his  management  leadership  as 
knowledge  of  social  Insurance, 
e  is  also  well-known  and  well-liked  on 
Cabltol  Hill,  having  testified  at  every  con- 
gr^slonal  hearing  on  social  security  since 
early  Fifties. 

describing  the  qualifications  needed  by 
successor.  Mr.  Ball,  in  the  Judgment  of 
peers,  has  used  the  words  they  would  use 
)e8t  describe  him. 

He  should  be  someone  with  experience  in 
nlng  a  large  federal  agency,  be  should 
nonpoUtlcal  and  a  humanitarian." 
During  his  30  years  of  federal  service, 
t  M.  Ball  has  placed  his  Indelible  stamp 
upf)n  the  social  security  system.  Of  all  the 
generated  to  promote  the  welfare 
the  nation's  people,  social  security  stands 
all  lost  uniquely  In  its  absence  of  associated 
see  ndal  and  accomplishment  of  Its  mission. 
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(Fpm  the  New  York  "nmes,  Jan.  25.  1973) 

Politics,  Politics  Evertwhesz 

(By  Wilbxir  J.  Cohen) 

,  INN  Akbob,  Mich. — The  recent  forced  res- 
igc  atlons  of  key  personnel  In  the  Depart- 
ment  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Is 
an  ominous  omen  of  worse  things  to  come. 

'  "he  termination  of  Dr.  Robert  Q.  Marston. 
th(  distinguished  director  of  the  National 
In  tltutes  of  Health,  has  already  been  viewed 
by  scientists  as  the  possible  polltlzatlon  of 
th(  Institute,  which  no  previous  Republi- 
can or  Democratic  Administration  has  ever 
atl  empted.  Dr.  Marston  has  been  recognized 
as  a  nonpoUtlcal  and  able  administrator  of 
an  Important,  difficult  and  scientific  asslgn- 
m«  at.  No  reasons  were  given  for  his  termi- 
na  ;lon  from  a  position  so  vital  to  continued 
ex]  lanslon  of  our  medical  research  capacity. 


The  resignation  of  Robert  M.  Ball,  the  out- 
standing commissioner  of  Social  Security, 
Is  a  further  recognition  that  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration falls  to  understand  the  Im- 
portance of  retaining  its  key  administrators 
in  Its  key  programs.  The  Social  Security 
program  has  always  been  run  on  a  non- 
partisan basis.  There  has  been  up  to  now 
no  political  Interference  in  the  program  by 
any  Administration  since  it  was  established 
in  1935.  Ball's  superior  competence  has  been 
recognized  by  all  previous  secretaries  of 
H.E.W.  His  departure  prior  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  massive  and  far-reaching 
legislation  recently  passed  by  Congress  and 
approved  by  the  President  is  premature  and 
unfortunate.  Next  year,  total  expenditures 
under  Mr.  Ball's  supervision  will  exceed  $70 
bUUon. 

Certainly,  changes  in  personnel  in  govern- 
mental programs  are  desirable  and  Inevita- 
ble. But  there  Is  a  difference  between  whole- 
sale and  retail  changes.  The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration appears  to  be  trying  to  tell  em- 
ployes In  Che  various  departments  that  they 
must  recognize  who  is  the  boss — the  White 
House. 

Government  programs  such  as  medical  re- 
search and  Social  Security  must  depend 
upon  the  professional  competence  and  mo- 
rale of  the  employes  who  administer  them. 
This  Is  a  delicate,  sensitive  and  precious  set 
of  elements.  It  may  take  many  years  to 
build;  It  can  be  destroyed  In  a  moment. 
There  Is  a  lack  of  understanding  In  high 
places  of  the  political  Importance  of  non- 
political  administration  of  services  vital 
to  the  American  people. 

Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  the  distinguished 
labor  economist  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, used  to  tell  his  students  that  an  in- 
adequate law  which  was  well  administered 
was  to  be  preferred  to  a  good  law.  badly  ad- 
ministered. The  Nixon  Administration  ap- 
pears to  want  to  prove  that  it  can  adminis- 
ter good  laws  badly  on  a  reduced  budget 
without  first-class  administrators — a  dan- 
gerous experiment. 

The  forced  resignations  of  many  able  per- 
sons in  other  agencies  of  government — such 
as  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Geoffrey  Moore — tend  to  support  this  dismal 
conclusion.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics iB  a  four-year-term  appointment.  No 
other  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
any  previous  Administration  has  been  asked 
to  resign  before  his  term  expired.  In  1969 
the  Nixon  Administration  also  fired  the  chief 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  which  no  Admin- 
istration had  ever  done  In  the  57-year,  non- 
political  history  of  that  bureau.  No  Admin- 
istration has  such  a  record  of  Interference 
In  statistical  and  early  childhood  develop- 
ment programs. 

These  personnel  changes  must  be  viewed 
In  terms  of  the  repeated  White  House  in- 
terference and  reversal  of  Secretary  Richard- 
son's recommendations,  to  name  but  two: 
the  rejection  of  his  compromise  with  Sena- 
tor RlblcofT  on  the  welfare-reform  bill,  and 
the  lack  of  consultation  on  the  veto  of  the 
Hill-Burton  hospital  construction  amend- 
ments. 

Coupled  with  the  unprecedented  Presi- 
dential vetoes  of  H.E.W.  appropriation  bills, 
and  the  attack  by  John  D.  Ehrllchman  of  the 
White  House  staff  on  the  employes  in  the 
department  prior  to  the  election,  why  should 
competent  men  and  women  of  stature  and 
integrity  take  any  of  the  Jobs  vacated?  The 
health,  education  and  welfare  of  all  of  the 
American  people  su-e  too  important  to  be 
sacrificed  for  political  purposes. 

[Prom  the  Scranton  Times,  Jan.  16,  1973] 

Nixon  Mistaken  in  PnnNo  Ball 

(By  Bruce  Biossat) 

Washington. — President  Nixon's  dismissal 

of  Robert  M.  Ball  as  commissioner  of  Social 


Sectirity  raises  some  serious  questions  about 
how  to  achieve  and  maintain  skillful  man- 
agement In  the  government  bureaucracy. 

Since  the  agency  has  always  been  deemed 
to  be  oS-llmlts  politically.  It  would  be  a  bad 
slip  If  the  President  were  to  name  a  successor 
whose  experience  suggested  he  was  less  a 
qualified  social  Insurance  expert  and  more  an 
out-and-out  political  appointee. 

But,  actually,  that  Is  the  shallow,  obvious 
aspect  of  the  matter,  easy  to  Judge.  There  Is 
a  deeper  Issue. 

Ball  has  headed  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration for  nearly  11  years,  and  for 
roughly  an  equal  time  before  that  he  was 
deputy  commissioner  of  SSA's  predecessor 
agency.  His  entire  working  career  falls  within 
the  social  insurance  realm. 

Does  this  kind  of  service  make  a  man  go 
stale  and  leave  him  empty  of  new  Ideas? 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  that  would 
say  yes,  automatically.  The  proponents  of  this 
view  contend  that  turnover  at  the  top  level 
should  occur  fairly  frequently.  The  argument 
can  be  guessed.  Change  assures  regular  infu- 
sion of  fresh  ideas,  new  energies,  fiexlblllty. 
Men  of  long  tenure.  It  Is  suggested,  cannot 
fill  this  need. 

The  argument  has  undeniable  plausibility. 
The  woods  are  full  of  executives  and  admin- 
istrators whose  energies  flag  and  whose 
imagination  runs  thin.  Rlg^ldlty  and  com- 
placency often  set  In  all  too  quickly.  Against 
this  very  real  prospect,  change — even  sys- 
tematic change — looks  like  a  sound  rule. 

Yet  there  is  a  strong  counter-argument 
put  forth  steadily  in  the  field  of  public  af- 
fairs. Its  core  is  that  there  are  alw.ays  men 
with  a  great  capacity  for  self-renewal,  con- 
tinuing growth,  and  adaptlbllity  to  altered 
circumstances  and  problems.  Such  men  not 
only  can  meet  new  challenges,  but  have  a  way 
of  searching  them  out. 

Here  again,  the  contention  has  undoubted 
force.  The  corporate  and  government  land- 
scape is  well  dotted  with  figures  whose  long 
service  In  top  posts  Is  a  consequence  not  of 
power  but  of  demonstrated  abilities  main- 
tained through  markedly  changing  times. 

Proponents  of  this  point  argue,  incontesta- 
bly,  that  to  dispense  with  or  shift  such  lead- 
ership from  Its  proved  realm  is  to  waste  hu- 
man resource,  to  deprive  a  society  of  com- 
manding Individuals  who  serve  Its  institu- 
tions as  a  keystone  holds  an  arch  together. 

Does  Robert  Ball  deserve  such  an  accolade 
as  this?  There  are  a  good  many  men  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  many  practiced  observers 
of  public  service  performance  who  believe  he 
does. 

He  has  presided  over  Social  Security  during 
Its  transformation  from  an  agency  of  modest 
scale  to  one  of  enormous  size  and  Increasing 
complexity,  and  seen  It  hailed  as  the  best  of 
bureaucracy.  In  1965,  he  laid  over  it  the  huge 
framework  of  the  Medicare  program,  a  task 
reasonably  pictured  as  one  of  the  greatest 
peacetime  administrative  assignments  In  his- 
tory. He  Is  a  tireless  Innovator  who  knows  his 
field  as  he  knows  the  lines  In  his  hands. 

In  1972,  Congress  handed  SSA  new  chal- 
lenges for  1973  and  1974.  Everything  In  the 
record  suggests  Ball  was  the  man  above  all  to 
meet  them.  His  expertise  Is  unmatched,  and 
at  58  his  powers  and  talents  seem  undlmmed. 
He  Is  a  public  servant  of  genuine  distinction. 
In  casting  him  out.  President  Nixon  has  made 
a  gross  error  in  judgment. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star-Dally 
News,  Jan.  15,  1973] 
OtrsTDi  AT  Social  Secusitt 
The    word    "bureaucrat,"    like    the    word 
"politician,"  has  gathered  a  distinctly  depre- 
catory ring  to  It.  The  public  has  grown  more 
distrustful  of  big  government,  and  so  It  has 
become  fashionable,  even  In  the  town  that 
lives  by  big  government,  to  dismiss  the  man 
who  works  for  government  as  something  of 
a  second-rater. 
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It  Is  all  too  bad.  For  though  second-raters, 
and  third-raters,  abound  In  government,  as 
they  do  In  private  employment,  the  dis- 
paragement of  the  bureaucracy  Ignores  the 
hard-working  and  the  able  In  government 
ranks  and  It  Ignores  those  relatively  few 
people  who  can  fairly  be  called  superb  pub- 
lic servants. 

Robert  M.  Ball  is  in  that  last  category  of 
bureaucrat.  He  will  be,  at  least,  until  his 
successor  is  named  and  takes  over  as  com- 
missioner of  Social  Security.  Whatever 
bothersome  questions  that  have  arisen 
about  the  legislative  principles  and  the  fi- 
nancing of  Social  Security,  there  is  almost 
universal  agreement  that  here  is  one  govern- 
ment program  that  works:  The  computers 
whirr;  the  checks  go  out;  public  confidence 
in  the  system  remains  high.  Bob  Ball  can 
take  some  of  the  credit  for  this. 

Ball  has  been  with  Social  Security  since 
1939,  or  almost  since  Its  Inception.  He  has 
been  commissioner  for  the  last  10  years,  a 
period  in  which  the  system  experienced  a 
mighty  expansion  in  size,  scope  and  com- 
plexity. As  an  administrator,  keeping  on  top 
of  the  legislation,  knowing  what  had  to  be 
done,  and  doing  it  in  an  apolitical  way.  Ball 
rode  the  expansion  tide  In  admirable  fashion. 

All  of  which  brings  up  the  question:  Why 
did  President  Nixon  accept  Ball's  pro  forma 
resignation?  Ball,  it  Is  known,  wanted  to  stay 
on.  And  he  had  reason  to  stay  on,  for  in 
light  of  1972  legislation  further  expanding 
the  system  to  include  all  the  nation's  adult 
welfare  programs.  Social  Security  faces  a 
challenge  at  least  as  complex  as  In  the  move 
eight  years  ago  to  establish  Medicare  within 
the  system. 

What  the  White  House  has  In  mind  may 
become  clearer  when  Ball's  successor  Is  an- 
nounced. In  the  meantime,  we  believe  the 
burden  of  proof  Is  on  the  administration  to 
show  that  it  can  come  up  with  someone  of 
Ball's  stature,  and  someone  who  will  not 
politicize  this  key  position.  Congressman 
Wilbur  Mills,  whose  knowledge  of  the  sys- 
tem is  unequaled  on  Capitol  Hill,  says  he'll 
be  "watching  carefully"  the  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor. That's  good  to  hear.  We  hope  a  lot  of 
other  people,  In  Washington  and  elsewhere, 
will  do  the  same. 


(Prom  the  American  Medical  News, 

Jan.  15,  19731 

Ball  Leaves  Top  SSA  Post 

Veteran  Social  Security  Oommissioner 
Robert  Ball  resigned  under  what  he  termed 
"a  mutually  acceptable  decision"  with  the 
White  House. 

The  58-year-old  career  federal  official  was 
named  commissioner  of  the  vast  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  by  President  Kennedy. 
He  was  In  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  Medi- 
care and  other  expansions  of  Social  Security, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  government's 
most  knowledgeable  officials. 

No  successor  was  announced. 

Although  he  ran  Social  Security  with  an 
expert  hand  and  generally  managed  to  steer 
clear  of  political  Involvement,  Ball  was  a 
firm  believer  In  the  ability  of  Social  Security 
to  handle  larger  responsibilities,  such  as 
Medicare. 

His  convictions  clashed  with  those  of  for- 
mer chief  Social  Security  actuary  Robert 
Myers,  who  resigned  several  years  ago  after 
accusing  Ball  of  pushing  unlimited  expan- 
sion of  Social  Security. 

In  his  letter  to  President  Nixon,  Ball  said 
his  "personal  preference  after  nearly  1 1  years 
as  commissioner  of  Social  Security,  has  been 
to  ask  you  to  accept  my  resignation,  effective 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  term.  I  have 
refrained  from  doing  so  only  because  of  my 
concern  for  the  program  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity organization  during  the  coming  period 
of  gn'eat  challenge.  .  .  ." 

Ball's  resignation  follows  the  departures — 
some  voluntary,  some  not — of  the  entire  top 
echelon  at  HEW's  health  department.  Only 


Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  Charles  Ed- 
wards, MD,  remains.  He  is  reported  under 
consideration  for  promotion. 

(Prom  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News,  Jan.  15, 

1973] 

Was  Ball  Dismissal  Mistake? 

President  Nixon's  dismissal  of  Robert  M. 
Ball  as  commissioner  of  Social  Security  raises 
some  serious  questions  about  how  to  achieve 
and  maintain  skillful  management  in  the 
government  bureaucracy. 

Since  the  agency  has  always  been  deemed 
to  be  oflf-llmlts  politically,  it  would  be  a 
bad  slip  if  the  President  were  to  name  a 
successor  whose  experience  suggested  he  was 
less  a  qualified  social  Insurance  expert  and 
more  tm  out-and-out  political  appointee. 

But,  actually,  that  Is  the  shallow,  obvious 
aspect  of  the  matter,  easy  to  Judge.  There  is 
a  deeper  issue. 

Ball  has  headed  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration for  nearly  11  years,  and  for 
roughly  an  equal  time  before  that  he  was 
deputy  commissioner  of  SSA's  predecessor 
agency.  His  entire  working  career  falls  within 
the  social  Insurance  realm. 

Does  this  kind  of  service  make  a  man  go 
stale  and  leave  him  empty  of  new  ideas? 

There  is  a  school  of  thought  that  would 
say  yes,  automatically.  The  proponents  of 
this  view  contend  that  turnover  at  the  top 
level  should  occur  fairly  frequently.  The  ar- 
gument can  be  guessed.  Change  assures  reg- 
ular infusion  of  fresh  ideas,  new  energies, 
fiexlblllty.  Men  of  long  tenure,  it  is  suggested, 
cannot  fill  this  need. 

Yet  there  Is  a  strong  counter-argument 
put  forth  steadily  In  the  field  of  public  af- 
fairs. Its  core  Is  that  there  are  always  men 
with  a  great  capacity  for  self-renewal,  con- 
tinuing growth,  and  adaptability  to  altered 
circumstances  and  problems.  Such  men  not 
only  can  meet  new  challenges,  but  have  a 
way  of  searching  them  out. 

Does  Robert  Ball  deserve  such  an  accolade 
as  this?  There  are  a  good  many  men  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  many  practiced  observers 
of  public  service  performance  who  believe 
he  does. 

He  has  presided  over  Social  Security  dur- 
ing its  transformation  for  an  agency  of  mod- 
est scale  to  one  of  enormous  size  and  in- 
creasing complexity,  and  seen  it  hailed  as 
the  best  of  bureaucracy.  In  1965.  he  laid 
over  it  the  huge  framework  of  the  Medi- 
care program,  a  task  reasonably  pictured  as 
one  of  the  greatest  peacetime  administrative 
assignments  in  history.  He  is  a  tireless  in- 
novator who  knows  his  field  as  he  knows  the 
lines  in  his  hands. 

In  1972.  Congress  handed  SSA  new  chal- 
lenges for  1973  and  1974.  Everything  in  the 
record  suggests  Ball  was  the  man  above  all 
to  meet  them.  His  expertise  is  unmatched, 
and  at  58  his  powers  and  talents  seem  un- 
dlmmed. He  Is  a  public  servant  of  genuine 
distinction.  In  casting  him  out,  President 
Nixon  has  made  a  gross  error  in  Judgment. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  14,  1973] 
Rowland  E>vans  and  Robert  Novak 

The  sacking  of  highly  respected-civil  serv- 
ant Robert  Ball  as  social  security  administra- 
tor fits  neatly  into  President  Nixon's  overall 
program  of  attaining  iron  control  over  the 
federal  government,  but  it  came  four  years 
later  than  Mr.  Nixon  originally  planned. 

In  1969,  White  House  aides,  noting  that  the 
non-pai*tlsan  Ball  had  first  been  named  Ad- 
ministrator by  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
wsuited  him  replaced  by  a  Nixon  stalwart.  But 
Mr.  Nixon's  newly  designated  officials  at 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  (HEW)  — 
Secretary  Robert  Pinch  and  Under  Secretary 
John  G.  Veneman — protested  they  badly 
needed  Ball's  expertise.  Moreover,  Rep.  Wil- 
bur D.  Mills,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  Informed  the  White 
House  he  would  be  most  unhappy  If  Ball  were 
fired. 


This  time.  Mr.  Nixon  experienced  little  dif- 
ficulty. Elliott  Richardson,  outgoing  secretary 
at  HEW.  told  the  White  House  Ball  ought  to 
be  kept  to  administer  changes  In  law,  but 
did  not  press  the  point.  His  successor,  Cas- 
par Weinberger,  made  no  protest.  Mills  was 
not  consulted  (though  he  is  not  happy  about 
Ball's  ouster) . 

A  footnote:  The  Ball  Incident  confirms  the 
general  expectation  that  Weinberger,  highly 
competent  administrator  through  he  is,  will 
be  considerably  more  subservient  to  the 
White  House  than  either  Finch  or  Richard- 
son. 

[From   the   New   York  Times.  Jan.   5,   1973) 

Social  Secvrity  Chief  Is  Believed  Out 
Washington,  Jan.  4. — President  Nixon  plans 
to  accept  the  resignations  of  Robert  M.  Ball, 
head  of  the  Social  Security  System  for  a 
decade,  and  Phillip  V.  Sanchez,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Govern- 
ment sources  said  today. 

Mr.  Ball,  it  appeared.  Is  being  pushed  out 
of  Government.  However,  there  were  indica- 
tions that  Mr.  Sanchez  will  be  promoted. 

The  removal  of  Mr.  Ball,  who  heads  both 
the  retirement  benefit  and  Medicare  pro- 
grams, will  all  but  complete  the  removal  of 
the  entire  top  management  staff  of  the  health 
component  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare. 

Announcement  of  the  move,  which  is  ex- 
pected Friday,  Is  believed  likely  to  provoke 
bitterness  among  Social  Security  employes, 
who  have  considered  themselves  to  be  above 
partisan  politics. 

Informed  sources  have  Indicated  that  Mr. 
Sanchez,  who  has  made  many  speeches  prais- 
ing the  President  for  his  initiatives  for 
promotion — perhaps  to  an  ambassadorial  post 
in  Latin  American. 

His  departure  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
poverty  office  is  faced  with  serious  morale 
problems,  largely  the  result  of  the  uncertain- 
ty of  Its  continued  existence  under  the  Pres- 
ident's government  reorganization  plan. 

Mr.  Ball  has  been  an  advocate  of  an  ex- 
panded Federal  role  in  welfare  and  health 
affairs,  which  the  Administration  is  tr>-ing  to 
de-emphasize  in  favor  of  more  state  control. 

Mr.  Ball  and  Mr.  Sanchez  are  known  to 
have  requested  that  they  be  allowed  to  re- 
main In  their  present  posts. 

Mr.  Ball,  who  has  spent  his  entire  career  in 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  joins  a 
list  of  a  dozen  key  agency  officials  who  are 
leaving.  His  departure,  however.  Is  not  ex- 
pected to  have  any  Immediate  Impact  on 
Federal  health  policy. 

Mr.  Sanchez,  appointed  in  September,  1971. 
has  been  the  fourth  director  of  the  poverty 
office  since  1969.  He  succeeded  Frank  C.  Car- 
lucci.  who  moved  to  high  posts  at  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  and  has  now 
been  designated  Under  Secretary  of  HEW. 


[From   the   Asheville    (N.C.)    Times.   Jan.   6. 

1973] 

An   Unfortunate   Nixon   Firing 

President  Nixon's  shakeup  of  the  federal 
bureaucracy  perhaps  moved  a  step  too  far 
when  he  accepted  the  requested  resignation 
of  RolJert  Ball  as  head  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  The  word  out  of  Washington 
hints  that  Ball,  who  worked  his  way  up  from 
the  civil  service  ranks  and  was  named  Social 
Security  Administrator  by  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  had  too  many  close  contacts  in 
Congress  for  the  liking  of  the  White  House. 

If  so,  it  is  a  pity.  Robert  Ball  served  with 
considerable  distinction  as  head  of  the  vast 
Social  Security  Administration.  He  wsis  one 
of  the  architects  of  Social  Security's  disabil- 
ity and  Medicare  provisions,  and  received  the 
Rockefeller  Public  Service  Award  for  the 
supervision  of  the  vast  social  insurance  pro- 
gram which  now  provides  benefits  to  one  of 
every  nine  Americans. 

Ball  can  bow  out  with  a  very  clear  con- 
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science.  Knowledgeable  observers  In  Wash- 
ing ton  rate  the  Social  Security  Admlnl^tra- 
tloi  aa  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  federal 
agincles.  There  has  never  been  a  breath  of 
acaidal  connected  with  It,  and  the  experts 
that  administratively  It  functions  with 
i^lnlmum  of  waste  and  lost  motion.  People 
have  had  occasion  to  do  business  with 
Social  Security  offices  can  testify  to 
line  courtesy  and  efficiency  of  the  staff 
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nation    owes    a    debt    of   thanks    to 
Rokert  Ball.  It's  too  bad  that  he  had  to  faU 
Im  to  the  Nixon  pruning  hook. 


vie 


[Pijom  the  Augusta  (Oa.)  Chronicle.  Jan.  6, 

1973] 

BaiIl  Resignation  Confismzd — "New  Direc- 
T  [ON"  Planned  in  Social  SECtTsn-T  Settji' 
\  ^ASHiNCTON. — The  White  House  confirmed 
Prl  lay  that  Robert  Ball  Is  stepping  out  as 
Soc  ial  SecTirlty  administrator  and  promised 
'thsre  will  be  new  direction"  of  the  vast 
soc  al  Insurance  system. 

Press  Secretary  Ronald  L.  Zlegler  said 
Nixjn  has  accepted  Ball's  resignation  "with 
app  reclatlon  for  his  services  and  contrlbu- 
tlois"  In  his  decade  as  head  of  Social 
Sec  irlty. 

But  he   refused   to   say  whether  Ball,  In 

Bubpilttlng  the  pro  forma  resignation,  had 

a  desire  to  continue  a  government 

which  dates  from  the  New  Deal  days. 

commissioner  Is  returning  to  private 

.  .  that's  all  I  have  to  say,"  Zlegler 

when  asked  why  Nixon  Is  replacing 
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,'s  successor  was  not  announced,  but 
said  "there  wlU  be  new  direction"  In 
operation  of  the  system  which  provides  bene- 
to  one  of  every  nine  Americans. 

also  announced  the  President  has 

"with  deep  regret"  the  resignation 

/  ndrew  E.  Olbson  as  assistant  secretary  of 

nmerce    for   domestic    and    International 

bxiapiess.  Olbson  previously  served  as  marl- 

admlnlstrator.  He  will  return  to  private 

Zlegler  said. 

would  not  discuss  the  President's  plans 

ulng   PhlUp   Sanchez,    Office   of   Eco- 

Opportunlty  director.  Sanchez'  reslg- 

from   the   poverty-flghtlng  post   re- 

port|edly  has  been  accepted  by  Nixon. 
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Sats  Congress  Won't  Bttt  Polttical- 

izED  Social  Secttkitt 

Washington. — Congress    never   will    allow 

Social  Security  system  to  be  politlcallzed. 

Wilbur  D.  Mills,  D-Ark.,  said   Friday. 

'";  is  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 

ttee    which    handles    Social    Security 

;lon.    He    commented    In    connection 

the  departure  of  Robert  Ball  as  admln- 

of  the  system  and  the  subsequent 

by    White    House    Press    Secretary 

Ron|kld  Zlegler  that  "there  will  be  new  dl- 

In  the  operation  of  the  system. 

hope  that  did  not  mean  the  admlnls- 

m  wants  to  poUtlcallze  Social  Security," 

M1U4  said.  "I  don't  believe  It  does  because 

know  in  advance  Congress  would  never 

penult  it." 

described  Ball  as  "a  near  genius  in 
—atlon"  and  said  "I  will  watch  his 
verj'  carefully." 

fPro^  the  Evening  Star-News,  Jan,  5,  197^ 
SEcuurrr    Chief    Dropped,    33-Yeab 
Veteran 
(By  PhUlp  Shandler) 
President  Nlxon  has  decided  not  to  retain 
Security    Commissioner    Robert    M. 
In   the   second   term.   Ball's  departure 
s  as  the  Social  Security  program  is  on 
1  erge  of  what  may  be  the  biggest  job  ever 
agency  with  one  of  the  most  complex 
missions  In  government. 

a  statement  prepared  to  coincide  with 
mpendlng  White  House  announcement. 
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Ball,  53,  said  recent  Social  Security  legisla- 
tion was  so  significant  "it  can  be  said  that 
the  program  has  come  of  age."  And  he  added : 

"It  Is  particularly  difficult  for  me  to  leave 
now  and  not  be  a  part  of  these  efforts  .  .  ." 

The  President  was  expected  to  announce 
soon,  possibly  today,  that  he  has  accepted 
the  resignation  of  Ball,  a  33-year  federal 
careerist  who  for  more  than  a  decade  has 
overseen  unprecedented  expansion  of  what 
Is  now  the  world's  biggest  retirement  and 
Insurance  system. 

praise  from  mills 

Rep.  WUt>ur  MUls,  D-Ark.,  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
handles  Social  Security  legislation,  said  It 
would  be  "hard  to  find  an  equal  to  Bob  Ball," 
whom  he  called  "a  near-genius." 

Dialogues  between  Ball  and  Mills  have  been 
a  familiar  and  Instructive  fixture  of  con- 
gressional activity  for  years.  And  MUls  said 
he  would  be  "watching  carefully"  the  choice 
of  a  successor. 

Social  Security  annuity  Increases,  Medi- 
care extensions  and  the  first  federalization  of 
a  welfare  program — the  so-caUed  adult  cate- 
gories of  state  aid  to  the  needy  aged,  blind 
and  disabled— were  voted  by  Congress  In  Its 
last  session. 

This  will  require.  Ball  said,  "at  least  as 
much  effort  and  complexity  for  the  Social 
Sec\irlty  Administration  as  the  setting  up 
of  the  Medicare  program"  of  health  Insurance 
for  the  elderly  eight  years  ago. 

DEPtJTT   to   remain 

But  he  Insisted  that  his  resignation  Is  a 
"mutually  agreeable  departure,"  and  that  he 
had  "every  confidence  that  the  organization 
win  perform  well"  under  new  direction. 

There  was  no  Immediate  explanation  from 
the  White  House  for  letting  BaU  go,  nor  on 
a  successor.  His  deputy,  Arthxir  Hess — the 
only  other  political  appointee  at  Social 
Security  has  not  been  told  to  go. 

Ball  said  he  would  stay  on  until  a  suc- 
cessor takes  over. 

A  spokesman  for  Sen.  Russell  Long,  D-La., 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
said  he  hoped  the  White  House  "won't  politi- 
cize the  Job." 

This  could  happen,  however,  with  what 
many  see  as  a  conservative  mood  clouding 
the  prospect  for  further  expansive  social  leg- 
islation from  the  Congress  that  convened  this 
week,  and  thus  minimize  the  need  for  a  Social 
Security  chief  of  Ball's  expertise. 

Ball,  a  native  of  New  York,  developed  an 
Interest  In  Social  Security  whUe  a  senior  at 
Wesleyan  University  in  1935,  from  a  professor 
who  was  a  consultant  on  the  newly  created 
program. 

In  1939,  he  took  a  $1,620  job  as  a  field 
representative,  became  a  protege  of  Wilbur  J. 
Cohen,  and  rose  to  become  deputy  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  In- 
siirance  In  1954. 

Cohen  was  named  secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,   and  Welfare 

Social  Security's  parent  agency — by  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy,  and  BaU  was  pro- 
moted to  head  the  Social  Security  proeram  In 
1962. 

"SUPERB    ADMINISTRATOR" 

"'A  simply  superb  administrator,"  Cohen 
was  quoted  as  describing  Ball  In  a  profile  a 
few  years  ago. 

At  the  same  time,  Ball  was  described  by  an 
anti-poverty  worker  as  "my  favorite  bureau- 
crat .  .  .  This  guy  really  cares." 

A  husky  six-footer  with  a  quiet  voice,  BaU 
seemed  at  congressional  hearings  to  have  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  facts  and  patience. 

In  recent  years,  he  has  received  top  awards 
for  service  from  both  the  government  and 
the  private  sector. 

In  an  interview.  Ball  said  there  was  "very 
little  different"  he  would  like  to  have  seen 
develop  in  his  field  legislatively. 

"We've  got  about  all  one  can  say  grace  for 
now,"  he  said. 


When  he  leaves,  Ball  intends  to  write  a 
book — "dosen't  everyone?" — he  said.  It  will 
deal  with  "the  tendency  in  some  quarters  to 
see  Social  Security  as  Just  another  govern- 
ment program." 


[From  the  Evening  Sim,  (Md.)  Jan.  8,  1973) 
liETTEK  From  Nixon 

President  Nlxon  has  sent  a  personal  letter 
of  thanks  to  retiring  Robert  M.  BaU,  com- 
missioner of  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration for  the  past  11  years,  in  which  the 
President  said  SSA  has  become  a  model  for 
other  government  agencies. 

Mr.  Nixon's  letter  to  Mr.  BaU  says  In  part: 

"...  perhaps  more  than  any  other  gov- 
ernment program,  the  administration  of 
Social  Security  refiects  upon  the  efficiency 
and  responsiveness  of  government.  It  is  to 
your  great  credit  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  has.  Indeed,  become  a  model 
for  other  government  agencies  in  discharging 
Its  responsibilities  to  the  American  public." 

Mr.  Nlxon  noted  that  the  scope  of  the 
program  has  been  "enlarged  and  enhanced 
many  times"  and  that  "legislative  additions 
and  amendments  to  the  law  have  demanded 
the  finest  In  administering  the  implementa- 
tions and  this  you  have  given  superbly." 

LETTER    TO    THE    PRESIDENT 

In  his  letter  to  the  President,  Commission- 
er BaU  said  he  had  refrained  from  asking  the 
President  to  accept  his  resignation  effective 
at  the  beginning  of  a  new  term  "because  of 
my  concern  for  the  program  and  the  Social 
Security  organization  during  the  coming 
period  of  great  challenge  and  difficulty  aris- 
ing from  the  need  to  Implement  the  major 
new  legislation  contained  in  H.  R.  i. 

"It  is  my  understanding,"  Mr.  Ball  wrote, 
"that  you  now  believe  that  a  successor  can 
and  wUl  be  foimd  shortly  and  that  you  wish 
to  accept  my  resignation  at  this  time  with 
the  understanding  that  I  wUl  be  avaUable 
for  whatever  help  I  can  give  during  the 
period  of  transition.  .  .  ." 

As  of  late  Friday,  no  successor  had  been 
named  to  replace  Mr.  Ball. 

The  retiring  commissioner  has  said  he 
plans  to  devote  himself  "to  helping  in  the 
development  of  long-range  policy  In  health 
insurance,  welfare.  Social  Security,  and  the 
organization  of  government  for  dealing  with 
socUl  programs."  He  started  with  SSA  as  a 
field  assistant  in  New  Jersey  in  1939. 

[From  the  News  American,  Jan.  3,  1973] 
Change  at  Woodlawn 

The  resignation  of  Robert  M.  Ball  as  com- 
missioner of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion is  regrettable. 

Mr.  Ball  was  planning  to  retire,  but  it  was 
his  hope   that  he   could  stay  through   the 
crucial  period  over  the  next  few  years  when 
far-reaching  provisions  of  House  Resolution  ^ 
are  being  Implemented. 

President  Nixon,  bent  on  replacing  top  fed- 
eral administrators  with  men  of  h's  own 
choice,  decided  otherwise.  The  Job  Is  a  presi- 
dential appointment. 

Mr.  Ball  was  supported  by  powerful  con- 
gressmen, and  a  fight  could  have  been  made 
over  his  ouster,  but  he  chose  to  avoid  one  on 
the  sensible  grounds  that  no  one  wins  or  loses 
in  such  circumstances. 

Baltimore,  the  national  headquarters  of 
Social  Security,  has  a  keen  interest  In  the 
person  picked  to  run  the  agency.  Whoever  Is 
selected  will  have  a  difficiUt  task  fiUlng  Mr. 
Ball's  shoes.  Not  only  was  Robert  M.  BaU  a 
career  agency  employe,  he  also  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  changes  made  in 
H.R.  1. 

This  mesLsure,  enacted  by  the  92nd  Con- 
gress, contained  provisions  so  broad  in  scope 
that  the  Woodlawn  headquarters  wiU  be 
working  overtime  in  the  months  ahead  to  Im- 
plement them.  Social  Security,  for  example, 
will  be  assuming  the  states'  responslbUlty  for 
old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  disabled  and 
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aid  to  the  needy  blind  in  19'/'4.  Its  respon- 
BlblUtles  In  the  administration  of  Medicare 
have  grown.  The  agency,  in  short,  has  been 
handed  a  gigantic  task  by  Congress,  and  the 
post  of  commissioner  Is  no  place  for  a  novice. 
Mr.  Ball's  consolation  Is  the  knowledge  that 
he  presided  over  Social  Security  during  a 
time  of  great  change,  including  the  creation 
of  Medicare,  and  successfully  led  the  agency 
through  the  period  with  a  minimum  of  tur- 
moU.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  he  wUl  be  un- 
able to  remain  through  the  final  days  of 
change. 

[Prom  the  News  American,  Jan.  13,  1973] 
Notable   Quote 

By  President  Nlxon,  in  accepting  the  resig- 
nation of  Robert  M.  BaU  as  commissioner  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration: 

"Pew  agencies  in  government  have  as  direct 
and  profound  impact  on  the  lives  of  our  fol- 
low citizens  as  does  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. And  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  government  program,  the  administra- 
tion of  social  security  refiects  upon  the  ef- 
ficiency and  responsiveness  of  government. 

"It  is  to  your  great  credit  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  has,  Indeed,  be- 
come a  model  for  other  governmental  agen- 
cies in  discharging  Its  responslbUltles  to  the 
American  people.  During  your  service  as  com- 
missioner, the  scope  of  social  security  has 
been  enlarged  and  enhanced  many  times. 
Legislative  additions  and  amendments  to  the 
law  have  demanded  the  finest  In  admlnlstra- 
ttve  Implementation,  and  this  you  have  given 
superbly.  You  have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  such  distinguished  efforts." 


(From   the    Baltimore    (Md.t    Evening   Sun, 

Jan.  19.  19731 

Orace   Hint   Can  Be   Costlt 

(By  Lou   Panoe) 

Statesmen  at  Work: 

Robert  M.  Ball  wUl  not  exit  laughing  when 
the  White  House  finally  comes  up  with  his 
successor  as  commissioner  of  Social  Security, 
but  his  gentlemanly  departure  could  be  a 
lesson  for  the  presidential  advisory  corpw  it- 
self in  graceful  withdrawal  under  pressure. 

Some  who  have  known  him  as  a  dedicated 
34-year-career  employe  above  and  beyond  the 
knees-and-elbow  political  Infighting  of  four 
Democratic  and  two  Republican  administra- 
tions are  not  surprised  by  the  absence  of  bit- 
terness in  his  farewell  comments. 

But  they  say  the  gushy  "Dear  Bob"  letter 
of  appreciation  from  Richard  Nlxon  for  serv- 
ices rendered  masks  the  true  situation. 

They  believe  he  was  tapped  to  walk  the 
plank  partly  because  of  his  suggestion  that 
the  White  House  inner  circle  was  upsetting 
precedent  in  the  tone  used  to  notify  Social 
Security  recipients  of  increased  benefits  last 
faU. 

The  Ball  hope  was  that,  as  in  the  past,  the 
President  might  be  credited  for  his  role  in 
boosting  the  benefits  but  that  the  notice 
might  be  couched  in  terms  less  partlsanly 
political. 

The  hope  now  Is  that  he'll  still  be  avail- 
able after  leaving  office  to  offer  the  govern- 
ment the  benefit  of  his  experience  as  a  con- 
sultant or  adviser  on  social  welfare  law  and 
administration. 

[From  the  Federal  Times,  Jan.  24,  1973] 
Robert  Ball  Leaving  Social  Sectritt  Post 

Washington. — The  White  House  has  ac- 
cepted the  resignation  of  Robert  M.  Ball, 
commissioner  of  Social  Security. 

BaU,  who  presided  for  more  than  a  decade 
over  the  ever  expanding  activities  of  SSA, 
wished  to  stay  on.  But  hLs  pro  forma  resigna- 
tion, submitted  to  President  Nlxon  along  with 
those  of  all  other  political  appointees  was 
accepted. 

In  a  letter  to  SSA  employes  Ball  said  that 
although  he  personally  longed  to  be  freed 
from  the  "pressures  of  a  highly  denuuMllng 


administrative  job  ...  I  would  have  felt 
obligated  to  stay  on  to  help  Implement  the 
Important  new  legislation  contained  In  HJl. 
1  had  the  President  felt  that  it  was  of  crucial 
importance  that  I  do  so." 

BaU  revealed  to  SSA  employes  that  despite 
the  administration's  drive  to  reduce  federal 
employment  "we  have  approval  for  the  in- 
creased staffing  necessary  to  put  the  new 
legislation  Into  effect  so  that  your  efforts  can 
move  forward  at  full  speed." 

He  noted  that  it  was  "particularly  diffi- 
cult" for  him  to  leave  at  this  time  "and  not 
be  part  of  these  efforts." 

His  letter  to  Nlxon  contained  a  similar  ob- 
servation. Saying  that  even  though  his  per- 
sonal preference  was  to  leave  SSA,  "I  have 
refrained  from  doing  so  only  because  of  my 
concern  for  the  program  and  the  social  secu- 
rity organization  during  the  coming  period 
of  great  challenge  and  difficulty  arising  from 
the  need  to  implement  the  major  new  legisla- 
tion contained  in  HJl.  1." 

The  recently  enacted  welfare  reform 
amendments  will  federalize  certain  state  wel- 
fare programs,  change  eligibility  standards, 
and  draw  thousands  of  additional  employes 
into  SSA,  mostly  at  the  district  and  field 
levels. 

Numerous  SSA  employes  have  expresed  dis- 
pleasure at  Nixon's  action  because  they  re- 
garded 58-year-old  Ball  as  an  able  and  just 
administrator. 

Many  congressmen,  including  Rep.  Daniel 
J.  Flood,  D-Pa.,  are  reportedly  unhappy  at 
Ball's  ouster.  Flood  is  chairman  of  HEW's 
appropriations  committee. 

A  Capitol  Hill  source  said:  "It  was  un- 
likely that  the  Nlxon  administration  would 
retain  Ball.  You've  got  to  remember  that  BaU 
was  an  old-line,  independent-minded  admin- 
istrator, not  the  type  that  could  be  a  yes-man 
to  anyone,  or  be  controlled  by  the  White 
House.  The  Nlxon  game  plan  Is  to  appoint 
bureaucrats  who  can  be  directly  controlled  by 
the  White  House." 

Ball  also  was  highly  regarded  by  senior 
citizen  organizations  across  the  nation.  A 
spokesman  for  the  National  Council  for 
Senior  Citizens  said  It  was  "unfortunate" 
BaU  was  leaving.  The  spokesman  said  Ball 
"administered  a  complicated  program  with 
great  devotion  and  was  one  of  our  most  out- 
standing public  servants." 

An  SSA  spokesman  said  BaU  plans  to  work 
privately  on  development  of  long-range  policy 
in  health  insurance,  welfare,  social  security, 
and  the  organization  of  government  for  deal- 
ing with  social  programs. 

A  federal  career  employe,  Ball  started  in 
the  ranks  as  a  field  assistant  In  a  social 
security  district  office  In  New  Jersey  In  1939 
at  a  salary  of  $1,620  a  year.  He  devoted  his 
entire  career  to  social  Insurance. 

BEFORE  President  Kennedy  appointed  him 
SSA  commissioner,  11  years  ago.  Ball  served 
as  deputy  director  of  the  former  Bureau  of 
Old  Age  Insurance. 

He  Is  a  recipient  of  the  Rockefeller  Public 
Service  Award  "for  distinguished  service  in 
the  field  of  administration,"  and  the  National 
Civil  Service  League  Award  citing  him  as  a 
top  authority  on  social  security  and  also  for 
"his  notable  abUlty  to  lead  and  inspire  those 
who  work  with  him." 

During  1947  and  1948.  BaU  was  staff  di- 
rector of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity to  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. In  1952,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
National  Planning  Association,  he  wrote  the 
study,  "Pensions  In  the  United  States,"  which 
was  published  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report  of  the  Congress  In  1953. 

Born  in  1914,  Ball  received  his  M.A.  in 
economics  in  1936  from  Wesleyan  University. 


TAX  REFORM  VITAL 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
tlie  most  urgent  challenges  before  the 
Nation  today  is  the  need  to  reform  our 


inequitable  tax  system.  We  do  not  need 
higher  taxes,  but  we  do  need  to  adjust 
some  of  the  tax  loopholes  that  permit 
some  people  to  dump  their  tax  respon- 
sibility onto  the  backs  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  Clayton  Prltchey,  the  noted  col- 
umnist has  written  a  provocative  piece 
on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  February  17,  1973. 
The  Saturday  Review  of  October  21, 
1972,  contains  an  excellent  piece  on  the 
same  subject  by  the  distinguished  tax 
expert,  Stanley  Surrey. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  by  Mr.  Frltchey  and  Mr.  Surrey 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Feb.  17,  1973) 

Has  the  Fight  Oone  Ottt  of  the  U.S.  Tax 

Revolt? 

(By  Clayton  Frltchey) 

Whatever  became  of  the  hurricane  of  tax 
reform  that  for  a  time  swept  over  the  presi- 
dential campaign  last  year?  It  is  gone  with 
the  wind. 

In  a  key  so  low  it  can  barely  be  heard. 
Rep.  WUbur  MUls  (D-Ark.).  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  has  now 
opened  exploratory  hearings  on  the  U.S.  tax 
structure,  but  none  of  the  1972  lions  of 
reform  (in  either  party)  is  shaking  Capitol 
HUl  with  the  kind  of  roars  that  made  tax 
relief  seem  like  such  a  spirited  issue  in 
last  year's  election,  especially  in  the  presi- 
dential primaries. 

In  view  of  the  present  calm,  it's  hard  now 
to  believe  that  the  big  tax  storm  was  for 
real,  yet  last  spring  It  dominated  the  head- 
lines "as  both  Oov.  George  Wallace  of  Ala- 
bama and  Sen.  George  McGovern  of  South 
Dakota  rode  it  to  surprise  primary  victories. 

It  was  really  Gov.  Wallace  who  started 
all  the  excitement.  As  part  of  his  "popuUsf" 
act.  he  developed  a  pitch  against  'taxers  and 
spenders."  Over  and  over,  he  said  he  was 
""sick  and  tired  of  the  average  citizen  being 
taxed  to  death."  It  went  over  big. 

At  the  same  time.  Sen.  McGovern  was 
pounding  away  against  tax  preferences  for 
the  wealthy  When  Wallace  and  McGovern 
began  to  win  all  the  early  primaries,  the 
then-favorites.  Sens.  Edmund  Muskle  of 
Maine  and  Hubert  Humphrey  of  Minnesota, 
also  took  up  the  refrain. 

Soon,  even  the  conservative  WUbur  MUls. 
himself  a  candidate  for  President,  joined  in, 
and  finally  Mr.  Nlxon  fell  in  line  with  his 
pledge  to  cut  the  property  taxes  of  home- 
owners in  half. 

There  were  a  few  skeptics  Uke  Rep.  Henry 
Reuss  (D-Wls.)  who.  foreseeing  a  letdown, 
urged  Congress  to  strike  whUe  the  iron  was 
hot  last  year,  but  he  was  put  off  by  Rep. 
MUls  who.  as  chairman  of  Ways  and  Means, 
Is  a  virtual  czar  over  tax  legislation. 

As  an  earnest  of  his  own  good  Intentions, 
MUls,  joined  by  Montana's  Mike  Mansfield. 
the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  introduced 
a  seemingly  far-reaching  bUl  to  eliminate  54 
80-caUed  loopholes  In  the  federal  tax  laws 
unless  Congress  saw  fit  to  reinstate  them 
one-by-one. 

Rep.  Reuss  tried  to  persuade  Mills  to  offer 
his  legislation  as  an  amendment  to  the  ad- 
ministration's debt-celling  blU,  then  up  for 
passage.  "This  may  offer  the  last  clear  chance 
for  veto-proof  tax  reform."  Reuss  wisely  said. 
He  also  warned  that  Mr.  Nixon  "is  highly 
likely  to  t)e  re-elected,"  and  In  a  second  term 
"is  highly  likely  to  veto  such  a  reform  bUl." 

MUls.  hovrever.  felt  it  should  not  be  acted 
on  untU  after  the  election,  which  led  some 
to  wonder  how  enthusiastic  he  would  be  for 
reform  once  his  dreams  of  l>elng  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent were  over.  We  now  have  the  answer,  and 
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the  answer  Is — not  very.  It  might  be  added 
that  he  is  not  being  noticeably  prodded  by 
3en.  Mansfield,  the  co-sponsor  of  the  fading 
;>roposal. 

Events  have  clearly  borne  out  Rep.  Reuss" 
loubts  over  Mr.  Nixon's  appetite  for  tax  re- 
'orm.  A  few  weeks  before  the  election,  the 
President  promised  tax  relief  for  elderly 
lomeowners  would  be  the  "first  order  of 
)uslne88  In  our  next  federal  budget."  But 
;here  Is  not  a  mention  of  It  In  the  new  budg- 
Jt. 

As  for  Mills,  he  Is  now  saying  that  he 
;hlnks  his  committee  hearings  wUl  "make  a 
howlng"  to  the  American  people  that  the 
laws,  as  they  stand  at  present,  are  not  as 
as  they  are  painted.  The  chairman  and 
President  seem  to  agree  that  If  there  was 
tax  revolt  last  year  It's  over  now. 
They  could  be  right.  Actually,  from  the 
^eral  standpoint.  Americans  pay  compara- 
ively  light  taxes.  Moreover,  for  the  last  dec- 
federal  taxes  have  been  dropping.  If  the 
rates  of  1963  were  stUl  in  effect,  federal 
levenues  would  be  $50  billion  greater  this 
ear.  The  real  problem  Is  not  overtaxation, 
ut  unfair  taxation. 

The  need  is  for  revision,  rather  than  re- 
iluctlon.  Only  a  few  days  ago.  the  Ways  and 
:  ieans  Committee  heard  experts  testify  that 
Tie  closing  of  tax  loopholes  for  special  Inter- 
sts  would  provide  more  than  enough  reve- 
ue  to  carry  on  the  Oreat  Society  social  im- 
irovements  without  raising  taxes.  It  is  estl- 
Jiated  that  these  tax  preferences,  some  of 
em  legitimate,  presently  total  $77.3  bUIion. 
Is  also  estimated  that  not  much  is  going 
be  done  about  It  by  the  93d  Congress 

[Prom  the  Saturday  Review,  Oct.  21,  1972 1 
Taxes  Are  a  Moral  Isstte 
(By  Stanley  Surrey) 
Reform  of  the  federal  income  tax  Is  a  major 
■  that  our  society  must  achieve.  Indl\ldual 
corporate-income  taxes  are  the  mainstay 
our  federal  revenue  system,  providing  60 
■  cent  of  the  overall  receipts.  As  a  nation, 
are  willing  to  rely  so  heavUy  on  this  form 
taxation  because  we  consider  it  the  falr- 
revenue  measure  yet  devised.  We  accept 
almost  intuitively  the  concept  that  Income 
a  proper  measure  of  a  person's  ability  to 
y  for  and  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
:  our  society. 

An  Income  tax  remains,  however,  only  if  it 
r  'aches  all  Income,  only  if  there  are  no  pref- 
erences  or  loopholes  through  which  some 
p  Bople  can  escape.  The  very  Integrity  of  the 
tix  system  is  challenged  today  when  many 
F  ersons,  especially  those  well  off,  are  provided 
^  1th  readUy  avaUable  escapes.  All  wages  and 
Binaries  are  taxed  today.  But  only  half  of 
Pfoflts  from  investments  art  taxed,  and  in- 
none  of  the  gain  is  taxed  if  an  indl- 
dual  dies  holding  appreciated  investments. 
'-'■  persons  who  make  these  capital  gains  can 
them  to  purchase  a  standard  of  living  far 
bsyond  the  level  most  Americans  will  ever 
attain.  The  savings-bank  interest  of  the 
teacher  or  clerk  Is  taxed  but  not  the  Interest 
kmed  from  state  and  local  bonds  generally 
!ld  by  wealthy,  upper-bracket  Investors. 
Since  most  of  us  pay  our  taxes  weekly  or 
n  onthly  through  withholding,  we  tend  to 
tl  link  the  system  works  methodically  and 
hicxorably  for  everyone  else.  The  wealthy 
U  vestor  knows  differently,  because  his  In- 
V  «tment  advisers  guide  him  to  "tax  shelters" 
tl  rough  which  he  can  become  still  wealthier. 
-  high-Income  Investor  can  Join  partner- 
J  In  oil,  real  estate,  cattle,  farms,  or 
e<|uipment  leasing — businesses  that  produce 
large  "tax  losses."  Interestingly  enough, 
tllese  "losses" — such  as  an  Investor's  expenses 
feeding  his  cattle — are  losses  only  In  the 
of  the  tax  law.  In  the  Investor's  own  ac- 
nts  the  expenses  are  outlays  on  which  he 
h^pes  eventually  to  make  money.  Meanwhile, 
his  tax  return  the  "losses '  can  be  de- 
ducted to  offsst  Income  from  other  sources. 
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thereby  making  much  of  that  other  income 
nontaxable. 

There  is  something  terribly  amiss  when. 
In  order  to  provide  low-Income  hoxislng  for 
the  shelter  of  the  poor,  we  at  the  same  time 
shelter  tax  millionaires.  We  permit  Investors 
an  accelerated  depreciation  on  buildings  far 
In  excess  of  the  real  decline  In  the  buildings' 
values.  As  a  result  of  this  loophole,  and  oth- 
ers like  It,  persons  with  actual  Incomes  In 
the  hundreds  of  thousands,  even  millions, 
either  pay  no  income  tax  or  pay  at  a  rate 
less  than  that  of  semiskilled  construction 
workers.  This  is  an  offense  to  our  sense  of 
fairness  and  decency.  Tax  reform  Is  a  moral 
issue. 

The  same  criticisms  hold  true  for  corpo- 
rations. We  know  that  by  law  the  tax  rate 
on  major  corporations  Is  48  per  cent,  and 
yet  the  overall  rate  they  pay  Is,  in  effect,  only 
35  per  cent.  Indeed,  for  some  corporations 
the  effective  rate  Is  still  lower,  sometimes 
even  zero.  Many  a  tax-escape  path  can  be 
found  by  companies — quick  and  excessive 
depreciation,  overly  generous  depletion  al- 
lowances, untaxed  profits  derived  abroad, 
reduced  taxes  on  Income  from  exports. 

The  McGovern  tax  program  would  end 
these  individual  and  corporate  preferences. 
It  would  provide  more  than  $20  billion  of 
new  federal  revenue,  and  yet  neither  Indi- 
viduals nor  corporations  would  pay  a  tax 
rate  over  48  per  cent.  But  the  new  rate  would 
be  a  real  rate,  not  today's  paper  rate  of  70 
per  cent  for  top-bracket  Individuals  whose 
actual  effective  rate  now  averages  only  32 
per  cent. 

Tax  reform  Is  not  a  new  issue.  The  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson  administrations  believed 
In  tax  reform,  and  they  worked  hard  and 
successfully  to  eliminate  tax  abuses  ne- 
glected during  the  Elsenhower  years.  But  the 
tax  policy  of  the  Nixon  period  has  been  a 
betrayal  of  that  move  toward  equity.  The 
The  Nixon  admlnstratlon  has  not  made  a 
single  tax-reform  proposal  on  its  own  that 
would  end  a  single  tax  preference  or  close  a 
single  loophole.  The  few  it  did  make  were 
blueprinted  in  studies  done  under  President 
Johnson,  and  they  were  prodded  from  the 
NUon  administration  by  Congress  in  1969. 
Instead  of  backing  reform,  this  administra- 
tion has  taken  the  path  of  more  tax  Incen- 
tives for  business — Indefinite  deferral  of 
taxes  on  half  of  all  Income  from  exports 
(DISC)  and  even  faster  tax-saving  write-offs 
for  machinery.  Each  Incentive  has  created  a 
new  tax  escape. 

The  cynical  may  say  that  tax  reform  Is  a 
fool's  game.  Ingenious  lawyers  will  open  new 
loopholes  as  fast  as  others  are  closed.  But  the 
tax  experts  know  better.  Today's  loopholes 
are  not  the  product  of  tax  brains  fiendishly 
seeking  hidden  escape  tunnels,  they  are 
sketched  In  the  law  for  all  to  see.  They  are 
the  product  of  misguided  attempts  to  use  tax 
subsidies  and  Incentives  to  reach  goals  that 
could  far  more  efficiently  and  fairly  be 
achieved  by  direct  government  expenditure 
programs.  If  our  social  priorities  require  gov- 
ernment assistance,  it  should  be  provided 
straightforwardly.  We  should,  for  example, 
assist  state  and  local  governments  to  meet 
the  Interest  cost  on  their  bonds  directly 
rather  than  give  tax-free  Interest  Income  to 
bond  buyers. 

If  we  were  to  subsidize  directly  those  ef- 
forts the  government  now  subsidizes  through 
the  tax  system,  we  would  quickly  begin  to 
see  that  in  most  cases  the  financial  help 
given  through  tax  preferences  is  neither 
needed  nor  warranted.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  Imagine,  for  example,  that  the  government 
coxild  Justify  direct  payments  to  finance  the 
sale  of  exports,  or  to  encourage  corporations 
to  Invest  abroad,  or  to  enable  actors  to  buy 
cattle.  But  that  Is  Just  what  the  present 
system  does. 

There  are  those  who  warn  that.  If  ever 
capital  gains  are  fully  taxed  like  other  Income. 
Individual  Investment  and  risk  Uklng  will 


cease.  Thjey  say.  too.  that.  If  business  Is  de- 
prived of  tax  write-offs  for  machinery  far  in 
excess  of  the  equipment's  actual  decline  in 
value,  then  corporate  Investment  will  greatly 
decline.  Yet  tax  economists  who  have  long 
studied  these  matters  know  better.  It  Is  the 
maintenance  of  a  full-employment  econ- 
omy— an  essential  part  of  the  McGovern 
economic  program— that  Is  the  best  assur- 
ance of  an  appropriate  level  of  Investment 
Moreover,  a  climate  In  which  the  government 
takes  only  half  of  the  profit  from  an  Invest- 
ment— a  48  per  cent  top  rate — and  shares 
equally  In  losses  Is  a  healthy  Investment  cli- 
mate even  for  risky  ventures.  The  Investment 
credit  can  be  at  hand  as  a  device  to  prompt 
corporate  Investment  whenever  that  stimulus 
may  be  needed. 

Finally  we  return  to  the  matter  of  mor- 
ality. Our  social  goals  wUl  require  an  In- 
creasing federal  budget.  Rational  economic 
growth  Itself  will  provide  increased  revenues 
and  frenetic  growth  Is  not  needed.  But  taxes 
will  need  to  remain  high  if  we  want  to 
achieve  a  better  environment,  better  educa- 
tion, more  opportunity  for  aU.  a  decent  in- 
come standard  In  place  of  welfare,  and  other 
social  goals.  Tax  reform,  by  keeping  our  In- 
come tax  fair,  wUl  permit  us  to  maintain  the 
needed  level  of  revenues. 

When  asked  what  tax  reform  has  ever  ac- 
complished for  a  society,  let  us  remember 
that  nations  have  been  undermined  and  gov- 
ernments have  toppled  because  unfair  tax- 
ation destroyed  the  confidence  of  their  peo- 
ples in  them.  Knowing  what  we  do  about 
the  weaknesses  of  our  own  system,  we  do 
right  in  making  tax  reform  a  major  priority 


VOTER  REGISTRATION 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  I 
had  informed  the  Senate  of  the  meaning- 
ful meeting  of  the  secretaries  of  state  in 
New  Orleans  on  February  1  and  2. 

The  import  of  that  meeting  was  the 
fact  that  exclusive  attention  was  given 
to  problems  of  voter  registration  and 
elections.  The  meeting  was  a  landmark 
meeting  Insofar  as  the  46  States  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting  agreed  for  the  first 
time  that  grave  problems  of  uniformity 
in  our  registration  laws  did  in  fact  exist. 
Indeed,  too  often  many  of  our  registra- 
tion requirements  serve  to  exclude  poten- 
tial voters  from  the  system. 

Early  In  the  first  day  of  the  meeting 
in  New  Orleans,  an  electrifying  and  elo- 
quent statement  was  made  by  the  Hon- 
orable Ben  W.  Fortson,  Jr.,  secretary  of 
state  of  Georgia.  When  Mr.  Fortson's  re- 
marks were  finally  transcribed  from  a 
tape  recording,  I  was  so  impressed  that  I 
wished  to  share  them  with  you. 

Ben  Fortson  has  been  secretary  of 
state  in  Georgia  for  28  years.  His  experi- 
ence has  not  only  been  long  but  instruc- 
tive. Certainly  if  all  election  officials 
shared  Mr.  Fortson's  determination  to  in- 
clude all  eliglbles  on  the  voting  rolls,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  not 
now  have  to  consider  attacking  the  prob- 
lem of  voter  registration. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  we  do  have 
a  hodgepodge  of  voter  registration  laws, 
and  that  too  often  these  laws  have  been 
so  restrictive  and  prohibitive  that  over 
40  million  Americans  who  are  otherwise 
eligible  are  not  registered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ben 
Fortson's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

remarks  by  the  honobabue  bxn  w.  fortson, 
Jr. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  told  the  young  ladles 
back  there,  my  chief  election  officers,  I  was 
going  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  at  this  meet- 
ing and  try  to  learn  something.  I  have.  But, 
I  could  not  keep  quiet  for  long  after  such  In- 
triguing speculations  and  statements  have 
been  made. 

Insofar  as  the  voter's  Intent  In  Georgia, 
that's  all  he  has  got  to  say — he  says  I  Etm 
here,  I  Intend  to  stay  here,  this  Is  my  home — 
whether  he  owns  property  or  anything — he  Is 
registered  to  vote,  provided  he  comes  In  with- 
in the  60-day  period  for  which  we  are  al- 
lowed for  state  officials  and  county  officials. 
If  he  comes  In  and  wants  to  vote  for  Presi- 
dent, he  can  register  to  vote  14  days  prior 
to  the  General  Election.  And,  aU  he  has  to  do 
Is  to  say  I'm  here,  I  Intend  to  stay  here  and 
he  is  registered.  The  same  applies  to  stu- 
dents. 

I'm  not  up  here  really  for  that.  I'm  up  here 
to  make  a  statement  that  I  have  said  many 
times  before,  as  some  of  my  fellow  secre- 
taries of  state  have  heard  me  say.  We  had 
a  great  controversy  some  years  back  having 
to  do  with  eighteen  year  olds.  People  said 
we  weren't  going  to  change  our  constitution 
to  let  them  vote.  I  made  the  statement 
then — they  are  going  to  vote.  And  they  are 
going  to  qualify. 

The  thing  Is  I  am  glad  that  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  from  Alaska  has  mentioned  here 
about  searching  out  on  some  central  spot 
all  people  who  are  registered  to  vote.  That's 
why  I'm  saying  that  the  Federal  Government 
Is  going  to  have  federal  registration  In  every 
precinct  In  the  United  States;  and  you'd  Just 
as  well  get  ready  for  it!  And  then  you're  go- 
ing to  have  your  central  registration. 

The  other  thing  Is  Just  as  certain  as  we  are 
sitting  here  today.  Every  chUd  that  Is  born 
Is  going  to  get  a  card,  and  on  that  card  is 
going  to  be  a  social  security  number  and  the 
date  of  their  birth;  and  when  they  take  this 
card  when  they  get  to  be  eighteen  years  old, 
wherever  they  are  that  day,  that  time,  In 
that  election,  they  present  that  card  and  they 
are  going  to  vote.  Now  you  all  think  that's 
crazy,  and  I. know  I  am  crazy  (laughter); 
but  that's  gomg  to  happen  and  there  are  two 
reasons  for  It. 

One  is,  there  Is  no  longer  a  stationary 
people  In  this  country.  We've  got  60  million 
people  In  this  country  that  travel  every 
day — they  are  moving.  You  are  not  going  to 
be  able  to  deny  them,  wherever  they  are,  to 
take  part  In  the  election  process. 

The  other  thing  Is,  the  election  process 
is  not  for  me  as  an  official,  (applause)  It 
hasn't  got  anything  to  do  with  the  officials! 
I  am  getting  tired  of  the  officials  saying  we 
haven't  got  time  to  do  it!  Take  time!  The 
thing  you  are  trying  to  save  is  the  person 
who  has  got  the  right  to  vote  and  have 
his  vote  counted  exactly  as  he  voted  it  and 
have  It  reported  and  tabulated.  That's  the 
purpose  of  the  election.  And  although  we 
have  got  many  many  Irritants  and  we 
haven't  gotten  out  of  the  woods,  I  tell  you 
we  are  coming  to  It,  because  this  Is  going 
to  be  one  Nation  and  It  Is  going  to  be  indi- 
visible and  It  Is  going  to  be  united.  Whether 
it's  under  God  or  not  depends  on  each  one 
of  us  as  individuals,  (laughter  and  applause) 
I  speak  as  a  Georgian.  And  If  anything 
should  happen  of  any  nature.  It  should  hap- 
pen In  Georgia,  (laughter)  I  have  been  there 
now  as  head  of  elections  for  28  years. 

If  I  were  to  recount,  I  would  recount  some 
of  the  things  you  have  said.  I  would  recount 
some  of  the  things  you've  said  over  and 
over  again — we  don't  want  them  to  vote!  Too 
often,  we  want  the  rolls  low  and  small:  and 
on  *ny  pretense,  many  of  them  will  throw 
every  voter  off  that  they  can  without  get- 
ting a  kickback. 


We  are  right  now  in  the  process  this  year 
of  taking  off  of  our  voters  lists  every  person 
who  has  not  voted  In  three  years — one  time 
In  three  years.  All  right;  what's  going  to 
happen?  I  know  what's  going  to  happen. 
I'm  doing  everything  I  can  to  tell  all  these 
election  officials  you  can't  arbitrarily  take 
them  off.  You've  got  to  notify  them  at  their 
last  address.  If  that  letter  comes  back,  you 
put  It  In  the  file.  If  you  can't  get  In  touch 
with  them,  you  take  them  off;  but  you  keep 
that  letter  as  your  protection.  The  other  Is 
they're  not  going  to  notify  some  of  them. 
And  they  are  not  going  to  notify  them  until 
we  have  another  hot  Presidential  Election, 
then  they  are  going  to  come  up  and  want 
to  vote  and  find  they  are  off.  All  right — you 
didn't  notify  them;  you  don't  have  any  evi- 
dence that  you  did.  Right  there,  they  are 
going  to  court.  This  Is  the  day  of  going  to 
court  for  everything,  and  most  of  us  are 
responsible  for  that.  That  Is  what  we  ought 
to  do  perhaps.  So,  what  I  am  saying  is  this 
whole  election  proposition  Is  going  to 
change,  whether  we  like  It  or  not. 

One  thing,  I'm  glad  I'm  an  American,  I'm 
glad  I  live  In  the  United  States,  I'm  glad 
I'm  here  today  In  this  time  and  age — the 
most  talented  age  that's  ever  occurred  any- 
where— In  any  nation.  For  all  oxir  problems, 
we  are  blessed.  We  are  going  to  solve  them. 

And  I  am  going  to  say  this  and  then  I  am 
getting  out  and  I  ask  your  forgiveness  for 
getting  up  here,  (laughter)  This  is  a  serious 
thing;  It's  serious  for  all  of  us.  You  know 
we  are  all  going  to  do  right  if  we  know  what 
right  Is.  Therefore,  I  have  to  agree  with  the 
calling  of  this  meeting.  I  assure  all  of  you 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  help  work  where  we 
can  each  go,  find  out  and  do  what  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  deci- 
sions of  our  Supreme  Court  call  for — that's 
what  I  stand  for. 

Thank  you.  (Applause  and  standing  ova- 
tion.) 


THE  URBAN    PARKLAND  HERITAGE 
ACT  AND  PHILADELPHIA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Congress  I  introduced 
S.  12,  the  Urban  Parkland  Heritage  Act 
of  1973.  The  bill  would  substantially  in- 
crease the  Federal  commitment  to  fund- 
ing parks  and  recreational  facilities,  and 
it  is  specifically  designed  to  remedy 
many  of  the  deficiencies  in  recreation  op- 
portunity that  exist  for  urban  dwellers. 

On  February  6,  Mr.  John  M.  Elliott 
vtTTOte  a  most  thoughtful  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  con- 
cerning S.  12.  Mr.  Elliott  is  chairman  of 
the  Urban  Committee  Citizens  Advisory 
Council  to  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Environmental  Resources  and  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  City  Plan- 
ning Commission.  His  letter  outlines  a 
number  of  imaginative  ways  in  which  S. 
12  could  benefit  the  Philadelphia  area. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  El- 
liott's letter  be  printed  ir.  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Urban  Environment:  Bill  fob  Parks  Oftiss 

Hope  to  CrriEa 
To  the  Editor: 

Recent  Federal  legislation  proposed  by 
Sen.  Harrison  Williams  of  New  Jersey  and 
Rep.  i:>anlel  Rostenkowskl  of  Illinois  offers 
considerable  hope  for  America's  growing 
metropolitan  regions,  which  vitally  need  the 
physical  and  spiritual  breathing  room  of  new 
parks. 

The  "Urban  Parkland  Heritage  Act  of  1973" 
recognizes  the  need  for  new  financial  assist- 


ance to  acquire  urban  parkland.  Si>eclal  con- 
sideration is  appropriately  given  to  park  op- 
portunities for  low  Income  and  poverty  areas. 

Today,  when  escalating  city  budget  deficits 
see  vital  urban  services  (housing,  mass  tran- 
sit, schools,  police)  compete  for  every  tax 
dollar,  expanded  and  Improved  parks  gen- 
erally do  not  lop  the  list  of  urban  priorities. 

Acting  through  a  15-member  Federally 
funded  national  non-profit  corporation,  the 
"Urban  Parklands  Heritage  Act  of  1973" 
would  allow  public  bodies  to  apply  $5  billion 
of  grant  and  loan  contract  authority  ($1 
bllUon  immediately)  to  acquire  and  operate 
urban  parkland,  including  vitally  needed 
planning  and  maintenance  costs — far  more 
than  any  present  "open-space"  acquisition 
opportunities. 

Philadelphia  is  blessed  with  Fairmount 
Park's  oasis  of  green  sanity,  which  offers 
respite  to  all  segments  of  our  society.  The 
Wlssahlckon,  Pennj-pack  and  Schuylkill 
watersheds  are  generally  recognized  as  In- 
valuable environmental  and  cultural  assets 
which  must  be  enhanced  and  preserved,  and 
all  sections  of  our  city  Justifiably  clamor  for 
new  parks. 

Philadelphia  has  acted  commendably  to 
protect  and  expand  Its  park  system.  The  City 
Planning  Conunlssfon  recently  announced  a 
new  200-acre  "open  space"  program  for  Up- 
per Roxborough  (which  ties  Into  another  200 
park  acres  in  Montgomery  County). 

Philadelphia  Is  also  participating  In  an  en- 
vironmental study  of  the  Wlssahlckon  water- 
shed to  ascertain  what,  if  any,  types  of  devel- 
opment can  be  tolerated  there.  Hopefully  a 
slmUar  study  will  be  initiated  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill River  watershed. 

Yet  these  hopeful  Initiatives  are  restricted 
by  budget  constraints  which  would  be  re- 
lieved by  this  proposed  federal  legislation, 
which  can  move  many  worthwhile  projects 
closer  to  reality. 

For  example,  center  city's  Schuylkill  River 
Park  linking  Greys  Ferry  to  the  Art  Museum; 
the  Manayunk  Canal  restoration;  Queen  Vil- 
lage; new  Northeast  parkland;  protection  for 
historic  park  lanes  such  as  Wises  Mill  Road 
and  Livezy  Lane;  and  parkland  for  Whitman 
Park  and  Germany  Hill  can  all  be  advanced. 
Smaller  community  parks  and  recreational 
opportunities  such  as  those  called  for  by  the 
Bella  Vista  Civic  Association  and  by  the 
North  City  Congress  can  also  be  accelerated. 

Significantly,  this  imaginative  legislation 
would  allow  local  government,  w^th  full  par- 
ticipation, to  structure  its  dmx  priorities. 
These  new  parks  will  uplift  our  region's 
spirit,  and  create  vehicles  for  creativity  and 
decency  In  an  urban  society,  which  is  In- 
creasing bludgeoned  by  noise,  congestion,  dirt 
and  dismay.  Its  early  passage  would  be  a 
hopeful  and  therapeutic  asset  to  Philadel- 
phia's efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
environmental,  economic  and  cultural  life. 

John  M.  Elliott. 

Philadelphia. 


ABUSE  OP  THE  GRAND  JURY  IN 
PORT  WORTH 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
aske^-the  Attorney  General  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  review  the  cir- 
cumstances involving  the  recent  reim- 
prisonment  of  five  Irish  Americans  in 
the  Tarrant  County  Jail  in  Fort  Worth 
Tex. 

The  five  men— Thomas  Laffey,  Mat- 
thias Reilly,  Kenneth  Tiemey,  Danial 
Crawford,  and  Patrick  Morahan — are  all 
from  the  New  York  City  area.  Originally, 
they  were  jailed  in  Fort  Worth  in  June 
1972  for  contempt  for  refusing  to  answer 
questions  before  a  Federal  grand  jury  in 
the  northern  district  of  Texas  investi- 
gating the  possible  shilpment  of  arms  to 
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Northern  Ireland  from  this  country, 
^fter  several  weeks  in  Jail,  the  men  were 
p-anted  bail  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  last  September, 
sending  action  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
egal  challenges  involving  their  appear- 
ince  before  the  grand  jury.  On  January 
!2  of  this  year,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
;lined  to  hear  the  case,  and  on  Janu- 
iry  29  the  men  were  again  jailed  in  Port 
^orth  on  the  contempt  charge.  Unless 
;teps  are  taken  to  review  the  case,  the 
mprisonment  may  well  continue 
.hroughout  the  life  of  the  current  grand 
ury,  which  expires  in  November. 

My  purpose  in  asking  the  Department 
>f  Justice  to  review  the  case  is  fetf  deter- 
nine  whether  the  continued  imprison- 
nent  of  the  men  is  justified  in  light  of 
he  current  status  of  the  investigation. 
^  I  have  stated  many  times  in  the  past, 
:  strongly  condemn  the  activities  of  ex- 
remlsts  in  Ulster.  As  I  indicated  to  Prime 
Slinister  Lynch  of  Ireland  and  Prime 
klinister  Heath  of  Great  Britain  in  their 
ecent  visits  to  this  country.  I  strongly 
lupport  all  legitimate  activities,  investi- 
fations  and  other  actions  to  shut  off  the 
low  of  any  arms,  or  any  funds  for  arms, 
rom  this  country  to  Northern  Ireland. 
I  also  believe,  however,  that  the  De- 
)artment  of  Justice  has  the  obligation 
tself  to  obey  the  law  in  conducting  any 
nvestigation  it  undertakes.  I  have  a 
iiunber  of  serious  reservations  about  the 
nanner  in  which  the  Fort  Worth  Five 
lave  been  treated: 

First,  the  circiunstances  under  which 

he  men  were  originally  hauled  before 

he  Texas  grand  jury,  far  from  their 

lomes  and  friends  and  families,  imposed 

najor  hardship  on  the  witnesses  for  no 

I  .pparent  law  enforcement  purpose,  and 

I  ;ave  the  strong  appearance  of  an  abuse 

-    )f  the  grand  jury  process.  Why  could  not 

he  men  have  been  subpenaed  to  testify 

,  lief  ore  a  grand  jury  in  the  New  York 

i.rea?  It  is  known  that  grand  juries  in 

1  lew  York  have  been  engaged  in  related 

i  nvestigations  in  recent  months. 

Second,  It  appears  that  the  reimprlson- 
nent  of  the  men  may  well  have  been  at 
the  command  of  the  U.S.  attorney  in 
'  'exas,  acting  on  his  own,  when  the  case 
s  hould  have  had  the  complete  review  by 
.Justice  Department  oflQclsds  in  Wash- 
i  ngton.  to  avoid  the  Implication  that  the 
nen  have  been  jailed  again  for  vindic- 
tive reasons,  serving  no  valid  law  en- 
;  orcement  function. 

Third,  the  Department  of  Justice  itself 
1  las  stated  In  the  past  that  the  five  indi- 
Tiduals  were  not,  and  are  not,  direct 
( rlminal  suspects  in  the  Investigation. 

Fourth,  although  the  Supreme  Court 
(  xercised  Its  discretion  by  declining  to 
leview  the  case  on  certiorari,  an  earlier 
luling  by  the  Court  had  indicated  sub- 
stantial doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
1  ype  of  grand  jury  immunity  grant  under 
\  ?hich  the  men  had  been  asked  to  testify. 
Fifth,  It  appears  that  the  current  Im- 
irlsonment  Is  being  carried  out  imder 
« specially  harsh  conditions,  with  the  men 
1  lelng  incarcerated  in  a  local,  not  Federal, 
jill.  and  being  denied  exercise  and  even 
( ontact  by  telephone  with  family  or  legal 
c  ounsel.  These  conditions  appear  imduly 
I  unitlve,  partaking  of  solitary  confine- 
1  lent.  There  can  be  no  Justification  for 


this  treatment,  since  the  men  are  neither 
convicted  offenders  nor  security  risks. 

As  a  result  of  the  many  questionable 
circimistances  surrounding  the  investi- 
gation, and  in  light  of  the  persistent  re- 
ports linking  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  case,  it  appears  that  the 
clear  effect,  and  most  likely  purpose,  of 
the  grand  jury  investigation  is  to  harass 
Irish-American  groups  in  this  country 
opposed  to  British  policy  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

Last  November,  in  Boston,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  released  Prof.  Samuel 
Popkin  of  Harvard  University  from  jail 
in  somewhat  similar  circumstances.  Pro- 
fessor Popkin  had  been  imprisoned  for 
contempt  for  refusing  to  testify  before  a 
grand  jury  investigating  aspects  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers  case.  Professor  Popkin 
was  freed  on  bail  pending  his  legal  chal- 
lenge to  the  contempt  citation,  but  he 
was  reimprisoned  when  a  Boston  Federal 
judge  denied  the  challenge.  Yet,  after  7 
more  days  in  jail,  he  was  released  when 
the  Department  of  Justice  reviewed  the 
case  a:nd  found  that  the  grand  jury  was 
about  to  expire  and  was  no  longer  press- 
ing the  investigation. 

According  to  available  public  informa- 
tion on  the  present  case,  the  Texas  grand 
jury  in  Fort  Worth  has  not  pursued  the 
investigation  for  many  months,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  possibility  that  the  in- 
vestigation will  be  resumed.  In  this  pos- 
ture of  the  case,  a  high  price  in  human 
suffering  has  already  been  exacted  from 
the  men  for  no  apparent  purpose.  Unless 
the  Department  of  Justice  can  provide 
compelling  reasons  for  the  continued  im- 
prisonment of  the  men,  they  should  be 
released  from  prison  now  and  allowed  to 
retiuTi  to  New  York  to  rejoin  their  friends 
and  families.  It  would  be  a  travesty  of 
justice  and  even-handed  law  enforcement 
for  five  ordinary  citizens  to  remain  in  jail 
because  their  plight  has  not  received  the 
national  notoriety  and  attention  of  Pro- 
fessor Popkin's  case. 

Unfortunately,  the  Fort  Worth  case  fits 
the  all  too  familiar  and  growing  recent 
pattern  of  grand  jury  harassment  by  Jus- 
tice Department  officials  in  a  variety  of 
cases,  a  practice  rising  serious  questions 
in  Congress  and  the  country  about  the 
Department's  current  operations.  If  Jus- 
tice oflBcials  had  showed  the  same  zeal  in 
pursuing  individuals  like  Donald  Segretti 
before  a  grand  jurj'  as  they  had  shown  in 
the  case  of  the  Fort  Worth  Five,  we  might 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  we  know 
today  about  the  Watergate  affair. 


THE  MOOSE-LOWENSTEIN  REPORT 
ON  KOREA  AND  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  weekertd  a  staff  report  on  Korea  and 
the  Philippines  was  Issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  The  con- 
cluding comments  in  the  report  siun- 
marize  the  outlook  for  the  future  In  these 
two  countries,  where  there  have  been  im- 
portant internal  political  developments, 
where  there  are  major  deployments  of 
U.S.  military  forces,  and  where  the 
United  States  operates  significant  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  programs. 
The  material  presented  in  this  staff  re- 


port provides  a  basis  for  informed  judg- 
ments which  Senators  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  regarding  United  States  rela- 
tions with  Korea  and  the  Philippines  In 
the  weeks  and  months  ahead.  I  commend 
the  staff  report  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
its  concluding  comments  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  conclud- 
ing comments  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  f  ollo4^ : 

CoNCLtJDiNO  Comments 

Unless  some  unexpected  spark  Ignites 
Korean  resistance  (as  It  has  on  occasion  In 
the  past ) ,  the  prospects  for  the  future  in 
Korea  seem  to  be  for  a  continuation  of  the 
trend  toward  what  is.  In  eSect,  a  personal 
dictatorship;  for  a  continuation  of  the 
North-South  talks  which,  although  they 
should  have  some  effect  in  reducing  tensions, 
are  unlikely  to  bring  political  reunification 
any  closer;  for  increasing  independence  from 
the  United  States  in  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic policy;  for  continued  pressure  against  any 
reduction  of  U.S.  forces  or  military  assistance 
levels;  and  for  a  continuation  of  economic 
growth. 

In  the  Philippines,  the  future  is  far  less 
clear.  President  Marcos  probably  will  have  a 
limited  length  of  time — perhaps  a  year  at 
most — to  show  some  tangible  evidence  of 
progress  toward  the  "New  Society."  His 
chances  of  success  are  considered  no  better 
than  even;  there  will  undoubtedly  be  op- 
position to  the  new  constitution,  a  continu- 
ing threat  of  assassination,  a  resumption  of 
insurgent  activity,  and  increasing  opposition 
from  the  ollnrchy  whom  he  will  have  to 
push  ^«tfd  t^ig  Ls  to  achieve  the  reforms  he 
has  promb|djIf  he  does  not  bear  down  on 
the  oligarchy  and  Instead  compromises  his 
objectives,  the  people  may  not  be  willing  to 
concede  him  continuing  unlimited  powers. 
President  Marcos'  actions  thus  far  seem  de- 
signed to  reassure  foreign  Investors  so  that 
he  can  obtain  the  additional  capital  inputs 
which  will  be  required  to  produce  more  jobs 
and  foreign  exchange.  Even  so,  prospects  for 
economic  progress  seem  less  certain  in  the 
Philippines  than  in  Korea.  There  will  un- 
doubtedly be  Philippine  pressure  on  the 
United  States  for  more  economic  assistance, 
especially  to  support  the  new  land  reform 
program,  and  for  continuing  military  assist- 
ance at  least  at  present  levels. 

Whatever  their  motivations,  the  steps 
which  Presidents  Park  and  Marcos  have 
taken  to  enhance  and  perpetuate  their 
power  have  profoundly  affected  the  future 
political  outlook  of  their  countries.  In  the 
case  of  Korea,  President  Park  has  now  ob- 
tained the  power  he  soiight.  He  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  his  own  agreement,  by  death 
or  by  revolution.  Those  who  wish  to  oppose 
his  one-man  rule  will  have  virtually  no  op- 
tion but  to  seek  his  removal  by  extra-legal 
means.  WhUe  In  the  past  it  was  true  of  the 
Korean  political  system  that  the  consent  of 
the  governed  was  not  always  freely  given,  at 
least  It  was  required.  It  Is  no  longer  even  re- 
quired today,  for  the  only  support  which 
President  Park  needs  is  that  of  the  Korean 
CIA  and  the  Army. 

Although  President  Marcos'  ultimate 
source  of  support  Is  also  the  Army,  he  lacks 
President  Park's  efficient  apparatus  for  In- 
ternal control  and  repression.  Furthermore, 
he  Is  dealing  both  with  Insurgents  as  well  as 
with  a  populace  that  has  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  vigorous  political  activity.  Thus, 
having  restructured  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment as  a  vehicle  for  personal  rule,  chal- 
lenged the  traditional  ruling  classes,  uA 
countered  the  Insurgents  with  a  promised 
revolution  of  his  own.  President  Marcos  has 
created  a  situation  In  which  a  loss  of  momen- 
tum on  bis  part  could  result  In  political  and 
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economic    chaos    surpassing    anything    the 
Philippines  has  yet  experienced. 

WhUe  the  United  States  was  vaguely  crit- 
ical of  developments  In  Korea,  It  was  alto- 
gether uncritical  of  what  occurred  In  the 
Philippines.  The  distinction  in  American  eyes 
appeared  to  be  that  while  Preisdent  Marcos' 
martial  law  measures  were  constitutional 
and  deemed  warranted  (although  not  In 
terms  of  the  alleged  communist  threat) 
those  taken  by  President  Park  were  uncon- 
stitutional and  considered  unnecessary. 

We  were  told  by  U.S.  officials  that  In 
neither  Korea  nor  the  Philippines  was  there 
anything  the  United  States  covild  have  done 
to  deter  the  actions  taken,  that  at  most  we 
might  have  won  minor  concessions  in  the 
name  of  democratic  process  but  at  the  cost 
of  associating  ourselves  with  the  eventual 
authoritarian  outcome  and  that  If  the 
United  States  had  intervened  we  would  have 
incurred  added  responsibility  at  a  time  when 
American  public  sentiment  seems  to  favor  a 
reduced  U.S.  role  in  Asia.  This  argument  may 
be  accurate,  realistic  and  logical,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  without  having 
taken  a  position  either  for  or  against  the 
preservation  of  democratic  process,  the 
United  States  is  today  as  closely  associated 
with  both  regimes  in  their  new  authoritar- 
ian forms  as  it  was  before.  We  saw  no  evi- 
dence of  any  diminished  sense  of  U.S.  resp>on- 
siblllty  for  either  government.  Indeed,  in- 
sofar as  material  aid  Is  concerned,  It  would 
appear  that  In  the  coming  year  the  Congress 
will  be  asked  to  do  more  for  both  countries. 
We  found  few,  if  any,  Americans  who  took 
the  position  that  the  demise  of  Individual 
rights  and  democratic  institutions  would  ad- 
versely affect  U.S.  Interests.  In  the  first  place, 
these  democratic  institutions  were  considered 
to  be  severely  deficient.  In  the  second  place, 
whatever  U.S.  Interests  were — or  are — they 
apparently  are  not  thought  to  be  related  to 
the  preservation  of  democratic  processes. 
Even  In  the  Philippines,  our  own  colonial 
step-child  and  "showcase  of  democracy"  in 
Asia,  the  United  States  appears  to  have 
adopted  a  new  pragmatism,  perhaps  because 
there  was  no  other  choice,  turning  away  from 
the  evangelical  hopes  and  assumptions  with 
which  it  has  tended  to  look  at  political  evolu- 
tion. Thus,  U.S.  officials  appear  prepared  to 
accept  that  the  strengthening  of  presidential 
authority  will  enhance  President  Park's  abil- 
ity to  negotiate  with  the  North  and  enable 
President  Marcos  to  Introduce  needed  stabU- 
ity;  that  these  objectives  are  in  our  interest; 
and  that  detente  and  stability  (and  more 
P--5's  for  Vietnam),  In  Korea,  and  military 
bases  and  a  familiar  government  in  the 
Philippines,  are  more  important  than  the 
preservation  of  democratic  institutions 
which  were  Imperfect  at  best. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  some  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  American  officials 
about  the  future.  One  official  in  Korea,  for 
example,  expressed  the  belief  that  by  his  ac- 
tions President  Park  had  "sown  the  seeds  of 
his  own  destruction."  Another  in  the  Philip- 
pines stated  that  If  President  Marcos  ob- 
tained the  power  he  sought  "the  only  alter- 
native his  opponents  will  have  will  be  to  go 
to  the  hUlB.".  It  would  be  Ironic  indeed  if 
President  Park's  apparent  effort  to  confront 
the  North  with  a  mirror  image  of  its  own 
authoritarian  iinity  provoked  internal  dis- 
orders which  the  North  would  then  be  able 
to  exploit  or  if  the  constitutional  changes 
made  possible  by  President  Marcos'  declara- 
tion of  martial  law  produced  conditions 
which  transformed  the  Imagined  threat  into 
a  reality  or  brought  about  greater  political 
chaos  than  that  which  he  supposedly  acted 
to  correct. 

There  Is  no  easy  basis  for  judgments  on 
such  questions  as  the  amoimt  of  mUltary 
assistance  Korea  requires  in  order  to  deter 
an  attack,  the  rate  at  which  U.S.  troops 
should  be  withdrawn  from  Korea,  the  equiva- 
lent worth  In  mUltary  assistance  of  our  bases 


In  the  Philippines  or  the  extent  to  which 
the  United  States  should  underwrite  a  Philip- 
pine land  reform  program.  But,  in  consider- 
ing our  future  policies  In  these  two  countries, 
if  we  need  no  longer  be  concerned  with  the 
nature  of  their  Internal  political  systems, 
perhaps  we  can  analyze  our  interests  on  a 
more  objective  basis.  To  do  so,  certain  policy 
assumptions  regarding  both  Korea  and  the 
Philippines,  which  have  been  handed  down 
Intact  from  year  to  year,  will  have  to  be  re- 
examined. Our  force  deployment  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Treaty  with  Korea  is  a  case 
in  point.  The  principal  justification  for  con- 
tinuing to  deploy  forces  in  Korea  at  present 
levels  seems  to  be  our  treaty  commitment. 
As  a  general  proposition,  there  appears  to 
be  a  certain  bureaucratic  Inertia  which  makes 
It  more  convenient  to  Invent  Ji;stlficatlons 
for  maintaining  existing  commitments  and 
present  force  levels  than  to  re-examine  or 
reduce  them,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  avoid  disturbing  relations  with  the  re- 
cipients. In  the  specific  case  of  Korea,  how- 
ever, there  Is  an  added  problem.  It  would 
appear  that  since  1966  our  desire  first  to  ob- 
tain, then  to  Increase  and  more  recently  to 
retain  Korean  participation  in  the  war  In 
Vietnam  has  kept  us  psychologically  and 
politically  in  debt  to  the  Koreans. 

With  the  U.S.  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
soon  to  be  terminated,  with  the  opening  of 
North-South  talks,  and  with  the  end  of  our 
illusions  about  Korean  democracy.  It  should 
be  possible  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  our  re- 
sidual interest  in  Korea.  Our  basic  objective 
would  appear  to  be  to  avoid  tension  or  con- 
flict on  the  Korean  peninsula  which  woiild 
disturb  the  present  apparent  equilibrium 
in  the  North  Pacific  area  where  the  interests 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  China,  Japan  and  the 
United  States  converge.  To  date  we  have 
sought  to  accomplish  thU  objective  by  main- 
taining  a  military  balance  backed  by  a  U.S. 
deterrent  presence.  This  policy  has  been  ex- 
pensive and  has  carried  with  It  the  danger 
of  an  automatic  U.S.  Involvement  In  another 
Asian  war. 

The  North-South  talks  may  offer  the  Unit, 
ed  States  a  way  out  of  this  expensive  and  po- 
tentially dangerous  commitment — or  at  least 
a  means  of  reducing  the  cost  and  the  risk. 
Yet  at  the  same  time  we  seem  to  have  no 
clear  concept  of  how  far  the  South  Koreans 
are  prepared  to  go  in  these  talks,  or  at  what 
speed,  or  indeed  how  far  we  would  Uke  to  see 
them  go.  To  our  own  calculations  on  this 
point  must  be  added  the  feeUngs  of  the 
Japanese  with  regard  to  Korean  security  and 
possible  re-uniflcatlon,  for  developments  In 
Korea  have  an  important  bearing  on  Japa- 
nese defense  decisions. 

If  the  United  States  Is  now  In  position  to 
re-examine  its  programs  and  posture  in 
Korea,  basic  questions  such  as  these  should 
be  addressed :  why  does  South  Korea,  vrtth  a 
more  prosperous  economy,  require  grant  mili- 
tary aid  while  North  Korea  pays  for  most  of 
what  it  receives;  why  is  It  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  pay  operating  and  mainte- 
nance costs  of  the  Korean  armed  forces:  why 
does  the  United  States  have  troops  and  ad- 
visers In  the  South  while  the  Russians  and 
Chinese  have  none  In  the  North;  what  Is  the 
justification  for  having  U.S.  weapons  systems 
with  nuclear  capabilities  in  Korea;  why  must 
American  ground  forces  be  retained  If  they 
are  no  longer  necessary  to  maintain  the  mili- 
tary balance:  are  the  existing  interlocking 
US.-U.N.-Korean  command  arrangements 
still  desirable;  and  should  we  wish  to  be 
automatically  Involved  if  another  Korean  war 
were  to  break  out? 

The  examination  of  such  questions  might 
suggest  alternatives  to  present  policies.  For 
example,  the  case  for  maintaining  present 
force  levels,  the  interlocking  command  struc- 
ture and  the  "trip  wire"  deployment  of  VB. 
forces  in  Korea  for  another  year  seems  far 
less  strong  to  us  than  the  argument  tot 
maintaining  some  military  presence.  Simi- 


larly, the  argument  for  completing  a  realistic 
modernization  program  would  be  far  more 
appealing  if  there  were  some  assurance  that 
by  a  date  certain  there  would  be  no  further 
need  for  grant  aid  or  for  automatic  U£.  in- 
volvement in  Korea's  defense. 

In  the  case  of  the  Philippines,  too.  there 
are  long  held  assumptions  which  should  be 
reconsidered.  Certainly  the  most  ImporUnt 
of  these  Is  whether  Clark  Air  Base  and  the 
Sublc  Naval  Base  are  essential  to  our  military 
posture  In  the  Pacific  area.  The  answer  to  this 
question  depends  upon  the  military  posture 
and  force  structure  which  the  United  States 
chooses  to  maintain  In  the  Western  Pacific. 
It  Is  Important  that  this  aspect  of  VS.  de- 
fense planning  be  fully  explored  In  connec- 
tion with  American  policy  in  the  Philippines 
because  virtually  every  program  we  have 
there  Is  Justified,  at  least  in  part,  in  terms 
of  the  Importance  of  retaining  the  Clark  and 
Sublc  bas^s.  Yet  we  were  told  that  there  is 
as  yet  no  basic  guidance  within  the  Executive 
Branch  regarding  our  post  Vietnam  mUltary 
posture  in  the  Pacific. 

A  second  important  assumption  with  re- 
gard to  the  Philippines  Is  the  belief  that  we 
need  the  Philippines  more  than  they  need  us 
and  that  if  we  do  not  provide  substantial 
funds  for  military  assistance  the  Philippine 
Government  will  restrict  our  use  of  the  bases 
and  other  facilities.  In  the  same  vein,  the 
American  business  community  apparently  be- 
lieves that  unless  the  United  States  increases 
or  maintains  its  present  aid  level,  our  busi- 
ness Interests  in  the  Philippines  wUl  suffer. 
Yet  the  burden  of  recent  evidence  suggests 
that  President  Marcos  is  highly  dependent 
both  upon  U.S.  investment  and  the  aid  to 
which  our  bases  are  linked. 

In  both  Korea  and  the  Philippines,  then, 
VS.  policy  appears  to  be  In  transition  from 
the  Idealism  of  the  past— based  on  an  as- 
sumption that  American  democracy  could 
and  should  be  adopted  by  others — to  a  new 
pragmatism.  At  the  same  time,  in  both  coun- 
tries we  appear  to  be  Immobilized  by  our  own 
presence  and  by  commitments  which  Presi- 
dents Park  and  Marcos  are  able  to  use  as 
leverage  In  obtaining  from  us  what  they  want 
in  order  to  pursue  their  own  objectives,  turn- 
ing their  weaknesses  Into  assets  in  dealing 
with  us  as  patron  and  protector. 


THE  FEDERAL  REGULATORY 
PROCESS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  for  some- 
time I  have  believed  that  many  of  our 
regtilatory  agencies  are  stifling  competi- 
tion and  hurting  the  consumer.  This  has 
been  particularly  true  with  respect  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

On  February  13,  1973,  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  Thomas  E.  Kauper.  de- 
Uvered  an  address  at  the  Town  Hall  of 
California,  entitled  "Regulation— Is  Pro- 
tection the  Name  of  the  Game?"  Because 
of  the  incisive  comments  which  he  makes 
with  respect  to  our\regulatory  process.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  speech 
be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no/objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  b/printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:        / 

Regotjition — I^  Protection    the    Name    of 
^     THT  Game? 

I  am  delighted  today  to  be  here  to  speak 
before  the  Town  Hall  of  CalUornla.  both  be- 
cause It  Is  always  pleasant  to  be  in  Cali- 
fornia and,  on  some  occasions  at  least,  to  be 
miles  away  from  Washington.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  here  for  another  reason.  Most  of  my 
speaking  engagements  are  before  antitrust 
lawyers.  Without  derogating  the  antitrust 
bar,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  carry  the 
antitrust  message  to  a  different  group. 

It 'is  largely  through  speeches  that  I  can 
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enijourage  the  public  to  support  strong  antl- 
t  enforcement,  to  examine  very  careful- 
1  iroposed  legislation  which  affects  antitrust 
t,  and  to  take  a  critical  look  at 
or  proposed  regulation  of  the  econ- 
by  federal,  state  or  local  governments. 
Bu^h  regulation  may  be  used  to  eliminate  or 
east  Impede  competition  In  a  given  Indus- 
It  Is  this  broad  subject  I  want  to  talk 
abduc  today, 
^me   may   ask   why   we  don't  Just  stick 
enforcing    the   antitrust    laws    and    leave 
competitive  policies  to  Congress  or 
the  regulatory  agencies.  I  am  sure  there 
some  who  wish  we  would.  But  the  Antl- 
tri^t  Division  Is  charged  with  a  broader  and 
demanding  role, 
lender  Department  of  Justice  regulations. 
Attorney  General  has  directed  that  the 
Division  participate   In  regulatory  proceed- 
requlrlng  an  accommodation  of  the  pur- 
of  the  antitrust  laws  and  the  purposes 
;he  regulatory  statutes, 
(iongress.  too,  has  also  come  to  rely  rather 
heavily  on  the  presentation  of  our  views  as 
for  competition.  We  are  continual- 
called  upon  by  various  congressional  com- 
to  testify  concerning  the  Impact  pro- 
leglslatlon  may  have  upon  competition, 
has   also  sp>eclflcally  directed  that 
Attorney  General  furnish  competitive  ad- 
and  reports  to  other  government  agen- 
or  to  Congress.  For  example,  the  1966 
Merger  Act  requires  that  the  Attorney 
submit  reports  to  particular  bank- 
agencies  on  the  competitive  factors  In- 
vollced  In  proposed  bank  mergers. 

In  all,  the  Division  has  a  particular  role 

slay  In  evaluating  the  Impact  of  decisions 

competitive  policies  which  are  made-  by 

courts,  by  the  Congress,  by  the  Ebtecu- 

^  Branch,  and  by  state  and  local  law-mak- 

bodles  as  well. 

iTiere  are  times,  I  suspect,  that  our  advice 

inappreclated;  there  are  times  also  that 

advice    goes    unheeded;    there    are,    of 

,  times  that  competitive  consideration 

outweighed  by  other  overriding  legltl- 

publlc  concerns.  And  we  make  no  claim 

infallibility — there  may  be  times  when  we 

wrong.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  compelled 

continue  to  advise.  In  the  hope  that  pub- 

aeclslons  are  properly  made. 
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'  'his  nation  teaches  Its  children  that  they 
ha  e  a  demanding  civic  responsibility.  If 
del  nocracy  Is  to  survive,  our  citizens  must  be 
inl  srmed  and  must  be  active  participants  In 
democratic  process.  Too  often,  however, 
1|ilnk  that  the  American  citizen  does  not 
the  role  which  competition  plays 
tiiB  dally  life.  And  what  we  do  not  under- 
we  cannot  support, 
"fliere  la  no  mystique  about  competition, 
there  is  no  mystique  about  the  antitrust 
which  preserve  competition. 
''  VTny  competition?  This  nation's  demand 
more  goods  and  services  each  year  dlc- 
8  that  our  productive  resources  be  used 
efficiently.  Competitive  markets  promote  effl- 
,  both  by  rewarding  firms  which  pro- 
dut«  at  low  cost  and  by  disciplining  Ineffl- 
clept  producers.  In  a  competitive  Industry 
who  are  Inefficient  are  forced  to  become 
or  be  driven  out  of  the  bxislness — 
latter  a  result  the  public  sometimes 
unwilling  to  accept.  A  firm  In  a  non- 
coi^petltlve  market,  such  as  a  monopolist, 
not  face  this  same  pressure  to  reduce 
And  costs  are  commonly  higher  with 
1  aonopollst  than  under  truly  comi>etltlve 
coi  idltlons. 

{ k>mpetltlon  Is  also  an  Important  prod . 
to  the  development  of  new  products  and 
mi  nufacturlng  processes.  The  free  market 
syitem  rewards  the  successful  Innovator. 
Tb  >se  firms  which  do  not  innovate  do  not 
sui  vlve.  Only  firms  In  non-competltlve  mar- 
ket 3  can  dare  to  be  lethargic  In  research 
an  I  development. 
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The  policy  of  promoting  competition  often 
dovetails  with  the  promotion  of  political 
and  social  goals.  The  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  power  has  traditionally 
been  seen  as  a  threat  to  Individual  free- 
dom. Under  competitive  market  conditions 
economic  power  Is  fragmented — no  one  firm 
can  control  prices  or  supply.  Political  power 
Is  also  decentrall2%d  with  competition,  be- 
cause there  Is  no  need  for  massive  govern- 
ment regulation  If  there  Is  no  monopolist. 
And  the  Individual  has  vast  freedom  of  ac- 
tion In  his  economic  affairs — for  which  no 
government  permission  Is  required.  The  pro- 
motion of  competition  therefore  supports 
the  American  Ideals  of  both  Individual  lib- 
erty  and   limited  government   Intrusion. 

So  much  for  competition.  Why  the  anti- 
trust laws?  Given  this  nation's  decision  to 
follow  the  path  of  free  enterprise  and  com- 
petition as  the  principal  mechanism  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  Innovation,  government 
plays  a  very  limited  role.  The  government 
can  be  characterized  as  an  umpire,  making 
no  decisions  as  to  how  the  game  Is  played, 
but  Insuring  that  It  Is  played  fairly  and 
that  there  are  enough  players  on  the  field 
so  that  the  game  goes  on.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  referred  to  the  antitrust  laws  In 
even  more  lofty  terms:  as  "a  charter  of  eco- 
nomic liberty."  ' 

Under  the  antitrust  laws,  businessmen 
who  choose  to  tamper  with  competition  are 
punished  by  criminal  and  civil  sanctions. 
Price-fixing,  group  boycotts  of  competitors, 
limitations  on  output,  restrictions  on  Inno- 
vation, all  eliminate  competition  and  threat- 
en the  free  enterprise  system. 
n 

Prom  time  to  time  we  have  chosen  to  de- 
part from  the  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
rely  Instead  on  government  regulation.  The 
justification  for  this  departure  has  often — 
in  modern  terms — been  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  "natural  monopoly"  in  transportation, 
power,  communications  and  the  like.  Or  the 
departure  can  be  based  on  an  assertion  that 
competition  interferes  with  some  overriding 
public  goal. 

Also,  at  times,  the  State  has  determined 
that  competition  should  be  restricted  or 
eliminated  because  It  owns  the  favored  com- 
pany, or  It  directly  subsidizes  or  otherwise 
promotes  the  well-being  of  the  favored  com- 
pany or  companies. 

I  do  not  question  that  occasions  may  arise 
which  require  that  regulation  replace  or  at 
least  restrain  free  competition  But  I  do 
think  we  have  to  direct  some  very  tough 
questions  to  those  who  would  propose  or 
continue  regulation  as  a  substitute  for  free 
enterprise. 

As  a  starting  point.  I  think  we  have  to 
view  such  assertions  In  an  historical  context. 
Stated  85  a  kind  of  "territorial  Imperative," 
I  should  Imagine  that  from  time  Immemorial 
man  has  considered  ways  In  which  to  stop 
other  men  from  Intruding  on  his  comer  at 
the  world,  whether  that  corner  was  a  Jungle 
clearing  or  an  economic  market.  To  enjoy 
the  quiet  life  of  monopoly  Is  not  an  unrea- 
sonable, nor  even  unnatural.  Individual  vlew- 
plont,  although  It  may  be  totally  unreason- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  pub- 
lic Interest. 

Historically,  much  economic  regulation  by 
the  State,  or  by  custom,  or  by  private 
Institutions  sanctioned  by  the  State,  has 
been  designed  to  protect  favored  Individuals 
or  companies  from  competition  of  outsiders. 
The  guilds  In  Western  society  and  the  caste 
system  of  the  East  served  a  common  purpose : 
,  "fhey  insured  that  some  men  were  to  be 
treated  In  the  eyes  of  the  law  as  more  favored 
thad^ipthers.  They  denied  to  a  large  class  of 
men  the  right  to  earn  a  living  In  competing 
with  the  favored  class. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Adam  Smith,  In  criticizing  the  guilds, 
noted  the  effect  of  barriers  to  entry  in  an 
occupation  of  one's  choice  upon  a  very  basic 
human  liberty: 

"The  property  which  every  man  has  In  his 
own  labour,  as  It  Is  the  original  foundation 
of  all  other  property,  so  It  Is  the  most  sacred 
and  Inviolable.  The  patrimony  of  a  poor  man 
lies  In  the  strength  and  dexterity  of  his 
hands;  and  to  hinder  him  from  employing 
this  strength  and  dexterity  In  what  manner 
he  thinks  proper  without  injury  to  his  neigh- 
bour, Is  a  plain  violation  of  this  most  sacred 
property.  It  Is  a  manifest  encroachment  upon 
the  Just  liberty  both  of  the  workman  and  of 
those  who  might  be  disposed  to  employ  him. 
Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations  121-22  (Modern 
Library  ed.  1937)." 

The  historical  justifications  for  these  occu- 
pational barriers  vary,  though  their  effect — 
protection  of  the  favored  class  from  competi- 
tion— Is  the  same.  Apologists  for  protection- 
ism have  relied  upon  a  deity,  upon  purity  of 
bloodlines,  upon  consumer  protection,  and 
upon  the  public  weal  In  general  to  support 
the  need  for  regulation  and  exclusion  of 
competitors. 

Once  the  government  has  decided  that  It 
shoul*  substitute  regulation  for  free  enter- 
prise, it  Is  very  difficult  to  return  to  a  com- 
petitive system.  The  original  premise  for 
regulation  may  no  longer  exist,  yet  those 
who  are  regulated  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
limited  or  non-existent  competition,  fight  to 
keep  protective  regulation. 

Also,  when  competitors  outside  the  regu- 
latory scheme  begfln  to  threaten  the  security 
of  the  protected  Industry,  those  who  are 
under  regulation  seek  to  extend  It  to  control 
unregrulated  competitors.  As  the  Attorney 
General's  report  on  the  antitrust  laws  states: 
"[R]egulatlon  tends  to  beget  further  regula- 
tion. For  If  one  Industry  is  regulated  then 
it  may  be  urged  that  Its  competitors  should, 
In  fairness,  also  be  regulated."  • 

A  classic  example  of  this  behavior  can  be 
found  In  the  federal  regulation  of  surface 
transportation — railroads,  motor  carriers,  and 
barge  lines.  Regulation  In  this  field  origi- 
nated with  legislation  enacted  In  1887,  when 
It  was  argued  that  the  railroads  had  monop- 
oly power  on  freight  throughout  the  country 
which  adversely  affected  various  shippers, 
farmers  and  geographic  regions. 

These  were  the  reasons  given  at  the  time 
for  reg;ulatlon.  Historians  have  since  sug- 
gested that  the  railroads  sought  federal  regu- 
lation to  eliminate  all  vestiges  of  competition 
among  themselves,  and  that  the  railroads 
sought  minimum  rate  regulation  to  main- 
tain a  profitable  level  of  rates. 

In  the  1930's  motor  carriers,  not  subject 
to  the  federal  scheme  of  regulation,  made 
Inroads  on  railroad  traffic.  The  railroads  and 
others  Insisted  that  this  competition  was 
ruinous  and  had  to  be  stopped.  Congress 
responded  by  extending  regulation  to  these 
carriers.  Thus,  the  original  Justification  for 
regiilatlon  of  the  rallro«uls — their  monopoly 
power — was  discarded  and  a  new  Justifica- 
tion— the  elimination  of  "destructive"  com- 
petition— was  adopted. 

Today  the  scheme  of  transportation  regu- 
lation which  was  formulated  In  1887  Is  still 
with  us,  still  mandated  by  Congress.  During 
this  period  we  have  seen  massive  Inefficien- 
cies, antiquated  marketing  practices,  freight 
car  shortages,  and  unnecessarily  low  rates  of 
return  for  the  railroads  leading  to  many 
bankruptcies.  The  way  things  now  stand, 
motor  carriers,  for  example,  cannot  compete 
on  the  nation's  highways  for  freight  traffic 
unless  they  have  been  granted  a  piece  of 
paper  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion called  a  "certificate  of  public  conveni- 
ence and  necessity."  These  certificates  to 
compete  are,  needless  to  say,  extremely  valu- 
able. But  a  particular  certificate  may  not 
make  much  economic  sense.  As  an  extreme 
hypothetical,  a  motor  carrier  may  be  given 
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permission  by  the  ICC  to  haul  television 
tubes  from  Chicago  to  Cleveland,  but  the 
carrier  cannot  make  stops  along  the  way  to 
serve  intermediate  shippers,  the  carrier  can- 
not haul  anything  but  television  tubes  from 
Chicago  to  Cleveland,  and  the  carrier  cannot 
haul  anything  back.  Thus,  half  his  time  Is 
q>ent  driving  an  empty  truck  and  the  othw 
half  may  be  spent  driving  a  half  empty  truck. 

Oenerally,  these  restrictions  are  imposed 
to  protect  another  carrier's  market. 

My  example  may  seem  extreme,  but  these 
kinds  of  regulatory  "Chinese  walls"  have  been 
erected  all  over  the  country.  The  results  are 
equally  far-reaching.  As  Profe^or  James  Nel- 
son has  stated: 

"Empty  mileage  from  Insufficient  com- 
modity or  return-haul  authority,  added  mile- 
age from  route  and  gateway  restrictions  in- 
volving circuitous  ro\y^s,  and  idle  truck  time 
occasioned  by  conunJalty  and  class-of-shlp- 
per  restrictions  obviously  increase  excess 
capacity  and  raise  umt  costs." 

Even  apart  from  such  economic  Inefficien- 
cies, reexamination  Is  needed.  At  a  time  when 
this  nation  Is  trying  to  conserve  precious  fuel, 
to  reduce  the  carnage  on  the  highways,  and 
to  eliminate  pollution,  such  regulatory  pol- 
icies do  not  seem  to  make  much  sense. 

Regulatory  schemes  of  this  protective  sort 
are  reminiscent  of  the  kind  of  protectionism 
cited  by  Alfred  Kahn  in  his  book  on  The 
Econonncs  of  Regulation."  Professor  Kahn 
noted  the  lengths  to  which  a  regulator  would 
go  to  protect  a  favored  firm.  In  1690,  Louis 
XIV  subsidized  a  theatre  company  that  he 
named  Comedle  Francalse.  The  theatre  com- 
pany was  given  the  exclusive  right  to  perform 
plays  of  all  deceased  authors.  The  French 
people,  however,  possessed  such  a  great  de- 
mand for  theatrical  productions  that  a  num- 
ber of  other  companies,  not  sanctioned  by  the 
King,  came  Into  existence.  The  French  Gov- 
ernment undertook  to  limit  this  competition 
In  a  manner  which  may  well  have  been  the 
model  for  much  of  the  regulation  we  have 
today. 

As  It  Is  characterized  by  Marvin  Carlson, 
In  The  Theatre  of  the  French  Revolution,* 
these  competitors  were  allowed  to  operate 
only  with  an  amazing  aeries  of  restrictions: 

"Some  could  let  their  characters  faint  or 
bleed,  but  not  die.  Some  could  let  their  per- 
formers do  only  acrobatics  or  pemtomlme. 
Two  small  establishments  .  .  .  were  forced  to 
hang  a  gauze  curtain  between  the  actors  and 
audience.  One  amateur  theatre  In  the  Rue 
Saint  Antotne  could  open  only  at  seven,  over 
an  hour  after  the  others,  and  so  on.  .  .  .  Even 
with  the  protection  of  official  authority,  the 
national  theatres  were  hard  pressed  by  these 
little  rivals,  and  they  were  not  to  enjoy  that 
protection  much  longer." 

The  French  Revolution  brought  an  end  to 
these  restrictions.  The  news  of  the  revolu- 
tion caused  the  director  of  one  of  the  little 
theatres,  forced  to  operate  behind  a  gauze 
curtain,  to  express  his  great  delight: 

"Tearing  down  the  curtain  of  gauze  the 
police  had  required  on  his  stage,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  forestage  shouting  'long  live 
liberty.'  The  battle  for  freedom  was 
launched." 

We  do  not  have  any  royal  monopolies  In 
this  country,  but  we  have  had  over  the  years 
a  rather  constant  stream  of  candidates  for 
the  role.  Last  year  a  bill  was  submitted  to 
Congress  which  would  have  conferred  pro- 
tective regulation  upon  travel  agents.  The  bill 
bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  motor  car- 
rier regulation. 

From  time  to  time  also,  various  Industries 
seek  to  come  under  the  protection  of  existing 
regulation  by  petition  to  a  regulatory  agency. 
As  an  example,  the  presa  reports  that  the 
Air  Freight  Forwarders  Association  la  aak- 
Ing  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  to  discon- 
tinue the  free  entry  policy  which  has  existed 
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In  the  Industry  for  the  past  25  years  and 
grant  permanent  certification  tx>  the  freight 
forwarding  Industry  based  on  "public  con- 
venience and  necessity."  The  rhetoric,  at 
least.  Is  predictable.  The  Air  Freight  For- 
warders Association  asserts  that  the  free 
entry  policy  "hae  not  only  out-lived  Its  use- 
fulness, but  has  actually  promoted  an  un- 
sound transportation  system.  The  fiood- 
waters  of  excess  competition  under  the  exist- 
ing come-one-come-aU  policy  will  continue 
to  wash  away  the  potential  profits  of  the  air- 
lines from  air  frfelght,  will  drown  out  the 
Introdxictlon  of  the  lowest  possible  air  freight 
rates  for  the  shipping  public,  and  wlU  de- 
stroy the  ability  of  a  viable  forwartiing  in- 
dustry to  sustain  itself."  ^ 

There  are  other  recent  Instances  of  at- 
tempts by  regulated  firms  to  eliminate  the 
competition  of  outsiders.  The  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  is  now  engaged,  in  its  pro- 
posals for  a  "central  market  system,"  in  an 
effort  to  remove  the  competition  of  over-the- 
counter  dealers  who  make  markets  in  NTSE- 
listed  stocks.  These  over-the-counter  deal- 
ers, generally  called  the  "third  market,"  com- 
pete among  themselves  and  with  the  NYSE 
specialists  on  the  price  at  which  stock  trans- 
actions are  executed  and  they  don't  charge 
the  fixed  commission  on  transactions  set  by 
the  Stock  Exchange.  In  an  age  of  increasing- 
ly large  Institutional  Investors — which  are 
very  conscious  of  price  considerations  on 
stock  transactions — the  third  market  fimas 
have  become  an  increasingly  important  part 
of  our  securities  system. 

The  "big  board"  now  announces  that  It 
wants  the  third  market  legislated  out  of 
existence.  The  Exchange  says  that  the  third 
market  firms  execute  transactions  "In  the 
dark."  Yet  the  third  market  firms  have  pub- 
licly supported  the  consolidated  tape,  which 
would  report  third  market  transactions,  and 
which  Is  now  being  developed.  The  Stock 
Exchange  says  that  the  third  market  firms 
are  not  as  extensively  regulated  as  Stock 
Exchange  members — an  argument  which  the 
railroads  made  in  the  1930's  against  motor 
carrier  competition — and  yet  it  does  not  say 
how  they  should  be  regulated.  One  may  agree 
that  aspects  of  securities  transactions  re- 
quire some  form  of  regulation  without  ac- 
cepting the  view  that  there  must  be  a  single 
market. 

m 

It  should  be  noted,  I  think,  that  anti- 
competitive schemea  have  been  preased  not 
only  upon  the  federal  government  but  upon 
state  governments  as  well.  These  schemes 
can  take  various  forms  and  are  generally 
supported  and — at  times — enacted  In  the 
name  of  protection  of  the  public  health  and 
safety.  Certainly  a  state  has  a  right  to  pro- 
tect the  well-being  of  its  citizens.  But  there 
are  instances  in  which  regulations  Imposed 
under  this  banner  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  health  and  safety  of  a  state's  citizens 
but  are  conceived  Instead  to  shield  the  fi- 
nancial Interests  of  a  particular  Industry.  In 
these  cases,  a  state's  citizens  are  forced  to 
deal  with  a  monopoly  In  esaentlal  services 
and  are  taxed  for  that  monopoly  by  higher 
prices. 

A  state's  licensing  power  can  be  used  in 
support  of  a  monopolistic  scheme  by  limit- 
ing entry  in  a  particular  trade  or  profession. 
High  prices  can  be  maintained  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  favored  Industry.  At  times  some 
rather  odd  licensing  proposals  have  been 
made.  Jetbro  K.  Lleberman,  In  his  book  The 
Tyranny  of  the  Experts,  notes  that  a  session 
of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  was  once  sub- 
jected to  an  onslaught  of  bills  aponaored  by 
caterers,  canopy  and  awning  Installers,  elder 
makers,  car  dealers,  dancing  school  Inatruc- 
tora,  egg  breakers,  frog  dealers,  labor  organiz- 
ers, meat  cutters,  music  teasers,  and  beer 
coll  cleaners,  all  seeking  the  umbrella  of 
sUte  regulation.  In  this  Instance  they  failed.* 

While  a  caae  can  be  made  for  the  Uoenali^ 
of  certain  profeaaiona  which  affect  our  health 


and  saTety,  I  would  suggest  that  occupational 
licensing  has  gone  too  far.  I  would  suggest 
also  that  the  various  licensing  statutes  may 
be  abused  by  the  favored  occupations.  Many 
statutes  provide  for  licensing  boards  made 
up  solely  of  members  of  the  occupation  to 
bo  regulated.  This  "fox  In  the  hen  house"  ap- 
proach carries  with  it  a  danger  that  the 
regulations  Issued  by  the  board  will  be  de- 
signed not  to  protect  the  public  but  to  pro- 
tect those  in  the  industry  from  competition. 

Aside  from  licensing,  the  state  may  also 
eliminate  competition  through  the  granting 
of  franchises  to  do  business.  Some  of  these 
franchises  may  confer  an  absolute  monopoly 
to  a  private  company;  others  may  restrict 
competition  to  a  very  large  degree. 

Some  states  also  have  banned  advertising 
of  prices  of  pharmaceutical  drugs  and  the 
like.  Without  price  advertising  the  sick  may 
pay  much  more  for  their  drugs  at  one  estab- 
lishment than  they  would  at  another.  But 
since  the  public  cannot  make  an  Informed 
Judgment  between  druggists  because  of  the 
ban  on  price  advertising,  the  sick  pay  more. 

IV 

There  are  times  when  an  Industry  la  placed 
under  a  form  of  regulation  which  attempts 
to  incorporate  the  benefits  of  competition. 
Where  Congress  elects  to  regulate  an  Industry 
It  has  at  times  attempted  to  encourage  rather 
than  Impede  workable  competition.  We  be- 
lieve experience  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  this 
pro-competltlve  approach,  which  carries  regu- 
lation no  further  than  necessary  to  accom- 
pUsh   certain    specific  goals. 

The  regulated  Industry,  however,  has 
sometimes  chafed  under  such  regulation  and 
Insisted  either  that  Congress  did  not  Intend 
to  permit  competitive  considerations,  or  that 
If  It  did  Intend  to  do  so,  It  should  repeal  the 
legislation.  A  case  In  point  Involves  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  pre-llcenslng 
antitrust  review  of  nuclear  generator  applica- 
tions. 

In  1970,  Congress  Instructed  the  Attorney 
General  to  advise  the  AEC  whether  the  ac- 
tivities under  a  nuclear  reactor  license 
"would  create  or  maintain  a  situation  In- 
consistent with  the  antitrust  laws." '  If  the 
Justice  Department  determines  that  anti- 
trust dangers  exist,  the  AEC  la  required  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  license.  AEC  must 
make  an  antitrust  finding  under  the  statute. 
If  the  finding  Is  adverse  to  the  applicant.  It 
must  accommodate  antitrust  objectives  with 
electric  power  needs.  A  license  could  never- 
theless be  granted,  but  Congress  indicated 
that  It  should  be  conditioned  to  achieve 
antitrust  objectives. 

We  have  recommended  that  the  AEC  hold 
hearings  In  ten  cases.  We  have  also  entered 
Into  stipulations  with  a  number  of  applicants 
which.  In  our  view,  removed  antl-competltlve 
problems  which  otherwise  might  be  attached 
to  or  maintained  by  operation  of  the  nuclear 
plant.  In  thoae  cases,  we  advised  AEC  that 
no  hearing  was  necessary  because  of  the  in- 
clusion of  these  stipulations  in  the  license. 
We  believe  the  responsibilities  Impoeed  on 
us  by  Congress  under  the  statute  require  no 
less. 

Recently,  several  critics  have  voiced  their 
disagreement.  They  say  that  the  Department 
Is  using  the  AEC  licensing  procedure  to  re- 
structure the  entire  electric  power  industry 
and  that  our  advice,  and  stipulations  entered 
with  companies,  exceeds  our  statutory  man- 
date. Some  say  that  the  antitrust  pre-llcens- 
lng review  procedure  should  be  abandoned 
because  of  Inordinate  delay  in  AEC  hearing. 
I   think  these  criticisms  deserve  reply. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  Congress  In- 
tended the  Attorney  General  to  advise  the 
AEC  on  a  broad  range  of  antitrust  problems 
related  to  the  operation  of  the  proposed  fa- 
cilities. We  have  recently  been  upheld  in  this 
view  by  two  bearing  boards  at  the  AEC. 

This  la  not  to  aay  that  we  regard  pre- 
licensing  antitrust  review  as  an  opportuntty 
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to  It^lgste  any  and  aU  antitrust  isBues  which 
might  be  raised  with  respect  to  the  appli- 
cant. On  the  contrary,  the  Department  has 
repeatedly  recognized  the  need  for  a  rational 
connection  between  the  proposed  activities 
of  the  applicant  under  the  Commission's 
license  and  the  situation  which  Is  or  will  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  antitrust  laws.  Those 
who  doubt  that  our  antltmst  advice  Is  re- 
lated to  activities  under  the  license  should 
read  our  letters  of  advice.  These  letters  have 
been  concerned  exclusively  with  the  competi- 
tive conduct  of  the  various  applicants  vls-a- 
vls  their  actual  or  potential  competitors  at 
wholesale  or  at  retail  In  the  electric  power 
supply  busmess.  This  Is  far  from  bemg  a 
total  antitrust  review  of  all  aspects  of  the 
applicants'  biislness. 

As  for  delay.  I  want  to  state  again  a  point 
which  has  been  repeatedly  emphasized  by  the 
Justice  Department:  that  we  are  totally  com- 
mitted to  the  effort  of  mnirtng  pre-licenslng 
antitrust  review  work,  as  Congress  Intended 
that  It  would  work,  without  any  substantial 
delay  In  the  licensing  of  new  nuclear  gen- 
erating units. 

Nor  has  the  Department  of  Justice  seized 
upon  the  AEC's  pre-llcenslng  antitrust  re- 
view procedures  as  a  convenient  instrument 
for  achieving  some  massive  economic  scheme 
not  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  Attorney 
Qeneral's  advice  letters  or  the  Department 
positions  taken  In  the  AEC  proceedings  to 
date.  We  are  not,  I  repeat,  not  seeking  re- 
structuring of  the  electric  utility  Industry 
In  these  proceedings.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  publicly  outlined,  both  In  some 
3f  Its  advice  letters  and  In  prehearing  con- 
Terences  In  other  cases,  the  kinds  of  relief 
nrhlch  It  believes  would  be  necessary  to 
remedy  various  situations  alleged  to  be  In- 
sonslstent  with  the  antitrust  laws.  These 
nclude  license  conditions  requiring  equal 
MxesB  to  nuclear  luilts,  power  pools,  whole- 
Ale  power,  and  high  voltage  transmission 
systems  where  some  monc^>oly  power  is  In- 
rolved.  These  also  Include  license  prohlbl- 
lons  to  prevent  the  utility  from  controlling 
'esale  of  power  and  applying  various  other 
ypes  of  leverage  to  Its  customers.  All  of  our 
>ropo6als  amount  to  traditional  antitrust 
ellef  aimed  at  restrictive  practices.  I  cannot 
I  ee  how  they  can  be  regarded  as  a  vast  re- 
I  tructtirlng  of  the  Industry. 

I  realize  that  questions  involving  licensing 
( if  nuclear  power  plants  are  complex  and  to 
I .  certain  extent  novel.  But  I  believe  the  pub- 
llc  has  a  strong  interest  in  Insuring  that  a 
1  lew  and  important  source  of  energy  is  not 
<  mployed  in  a  manner  which  destroys  com- 
]  letltlon.  This  Is  why  I  suggest  that  the  pub- 
1  Ic  listen  to  the  arguments  of  all  concerned. 
i  or  the  taxpayer  has  made  a  tremendous  In- 
1  estment  in  nuclear  units,  and  It  is  he  who 
^  rill  suffer  if  competition  In  this  new  form 
qf  energy  Is  eliminated. 
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]fINANCIAL  HEALTH  OP  AMERICAN 
RAHJlOADe 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  recently  I 
titroduced  8.  756,  the  Modem  Railway 


Transportation  Act.  This  bill  has  two 
purposes.  The  first  purpose  is  to  relieve 
railroads  of  the  enormous  financial  bur- 
den of  operating  unproductive  branch 
lines.  These  branch  lines  sap  the  strength 
of  our  railroads  at  hundreds  of  points. 
The  bill  would,  however,  provide  a 
mechanism  for  retaining  essential  rail 
service  to  isolated  communities  where 
that  service  is  important  to  the  regional 
economy.  I  have  spoken  many  times  in 
the  Senate  on  the  importance  of  this 
type  o'f  reform. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  Modem 
Railway  Transportation  Act  is  to  ration- 
alize the  rate  structure  in  the  railway  in- 
dustry. One  consultant  to  the  D^iart- 
ment  of  Transportation  has  estimated 
that  there  are  43  trillion  rates  on  file 
at  the  ICC  without  an  Index.  The  com- 
plexity of  these  rates  Imposes  an  enor- 
mous and  costly  burden  on  shippers  who 
must  engage  rate  auditors  to  deter- 
mine if  they  are  being  overcharged.  In 
addition,  the  present  rate  policy  permits 
discrimination  against  Great  Lakes 
ports.  It  Is  cheaper,  for  example,  to  ship 
electrical  transformers  from  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  to  New  York  for  export  than  it  is 
to  ship  them  from  Zanesville  up  to  Cleve- 
land for  export.  One  can  scarcely  imag- 
ine a  more  unworkable  bureaucratic 
mess  than  the  present  rate  structure  of 
America's  railroads.  It  is  a  burden  to 
shippers,  it  is  costly  for  consumers,  and 
it  distorts  proper  transportation  pat- 
terns. 

Recently.  I  received  copies  of  two  ar- 
ticles and  a  speech  prepared  by  Arthur 
C.  Roy,  general  manager— traffic — of  the 
Pennsylvania  Glass  Sand  Corp.  Mr.  Roy 
takes  an  approach  which  reflects  many  of 
my  concerns.  He  advocates  a  simplified 
and  sensible  way  of  computing  tran5- 
portation  charge.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  matter  to  America's  con- 
sumers, and  the  urgency  of  reform,  I 
commend  his  position  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  and  articles  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Talk  at  NDTA  Scminab,  PrrrsBtJKGH,  Pa., 

OcTOBxa  16,  1973 
(By  Arthur  C.  Roy.  General  Manager,  Traffic, 
Pennsylvania  Glass  Sand  Corp.) 
"A  man  would  do  nothtag  if  he  waited  un- 
til he  covild  do  It  so  well  that  no  one  could 
find  fault  with  what  he  had  dene." — Cardi- 
nal NrwMAN. 

The  United  States  rail  transportation  sys- 
tem shows  Increasing  weakness.  Quick  ac- 
tion seems  Imperative  when  we  realize  that 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  nation's  railroad 
system  (practlcaUy  all  eastern  railroads)  are 
bankrupt.  Improvement  of  the  financial 
health  of  America's  railroads  Is  essential  and 
major  changes  in  exlstmg  policies  seem 
necessary.  With  Inflationary  trend  destined 
to  continue  well  Into  the  future  and  the 
continued  need  for  carrier  regulation,  it  ap- 
pears that  despite  whatever  legislative  as- 
sistance carriers  can  secure,  their  relief  must 
come  from  cost  reductions  and  revenue  In- 
creases. It  is  to  this  area  of  carrier  self- 
help  that  my  pricing  structure  recommen- 
dations are  made.  I  may  sound  like  an  ex- 
tremist, yet  If  so.  I'm  in  good  company,  for  If 


It  weren't  for  extremists  and  their  enthusi- 
asm for  causes,  we  would  have  very  uttle 
progress. 

The  Barber  report  recently  released  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  and  en- 
titled "The  American  Railroads:  Posture, 
Problems  and  Prospects"  mentions  the  es- 
calation of  loss  and  damage  claims  from  187 
million  dollars  In  1967  to  more  than  224  mil- 
lion dollars  in  1972;  difficulty  of  shippers  in 
obtaining  cars;  stating  railroads  cling  to 
value  of  service  rate  making  principles  that 
distort  the  rate  structure  allowing  many 
commodities  to  move  below  or  far  above  ac- 
tual cost;  carriers  have  not  been  aggressive 
In  taUorlng  rates  to  potential  marketing  op- 
portunities; that  railroads  are  heavily 
oriented  to  the  transportation  of  bulk  com- 
modities; that  they  must  exploit  potential 
that  lies  In  movements  of  manufactiu'ed 
goods  and  a  rate  and  service  package  geared 
to  today's  needs.  The  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee report  entitled  "Inquiry  Into  Freight 
Car  Shortages"  report  92-1384  also  recently 
released  calls  for  rate  simplification. 

I  recall  some  years  ago  when  I  was  engaged 
In  the  compilation  of  motor  carrier  tariffs 
when  that  Industry  came  under  ICC  regu- 
lation that  the  central  states  motor  freight 
tariff  that  first  came  out  was  practically  a 
copy  of  the  B.  T.  Jones  489  tariff;  with  rail 
mileage  rate  base  numbers,  etc.,  the  basic 
difference  being  In  the  list  of  participating 
carriers  and   rules   and   regulations.  Now  I 
think  we  have  reached   the  other  extreme 
where  the  "competitive  to  rail"  carriers  are 
setting  the  rates — not  the  railroads.  There- 
fore, It  appears  that  what  has  to  be  done  Is  to 
embark  on  a  restructuring  of  rail  freight  rates 
to  reflect  present  day  movements.  Changed 
conditions  In  transportation  call  for  changes 
In  policies  and  it  seems  evident  that  pricing 
structure  of  the  railroads  have  not  provided 
the   tonnage   volume   nor   the   revenues  to 
make  carriers  financially  healthy.  New  con- 
cepts or  innovative  pricing  Ideas,  therefore, 
seem  in  order.  The  railroads  used  to  have 
small  shipment  problems.  They  served  this 
problem  by  getting  out  of  the  railway  ex- 
press business.  They  used  to  have  less  than 
cartoad  problems.  These  were  solved  by  get- 
ting out  of  the  less  than  carload  business. 
They  used  to  have  mall  and  passenger  prob- 
lems. Solution  here  was  by  getting  out  of 
the  passenger  business  through  Amtrak  so  it 
leaves   us   with  raU   carriers   now  handling 
carload  and  container  (TOPC)  business  and 
some   rail    carriers   seem   to   be  advocating 
wholesale   abandonment  of  lines.  The  Mc- 
Klnsey  Company,  a  transportation  consult- 
ing company,  recently  advocated  abandon- 
ment  of   100,000  miles  of  railroad.  Robert 
Nelson,  formerly  of  the  high  speed  ground 
department  of  D.O.T.  mentioned  on  a  prof- 
itability   basis.    130,000    miles    of    railroad 
coTild  probably  be  abandoned.  1  don't  want 
rail   carriers  to  solve  their  present  Ills  by 
going  out  of  the  carload  business,  so  why 
not  recognize  the  specific  type  business  rail 
carriers  are  handling  today  and  price  serv- 
ices accordingly? 

In  trying  to  analyze  the  railroad  pricing 
structure  and  come  up  with  as  simple  a  solu- 
tion as  possible,  I  remembered  an  article  I 
had  once  read  (author  unknown)  where  he 
advocated  among  other  things,  listing  the 
most  foolish  ways  one  could  think  of  to  solve 
a  problem,  think  of  ways  to  achieve  the  op- 
posite of- what  you  want,  also  ways  to  antag- 
onize the  people  who  will  be  affected.  Pur- 
pose, as  I  recall,  was  that  fresh  Ideas  have 
two  common  enemies:  (1)  logic  and  (3) 
common  sense.  Perhaps  It  was  In  this  vein 
and  quest  for  new  ideas  In  ratemaklng  that 
I  finally  came  up  with  the  ultimate  goal- 
the  eUmlnatlon  of  all  tariffs.  Naturally. 
there  must  be  some  form  of  a  carrier  price 
list  so  we  have  to  oome  up  short  of  complete 
elimination  of  tariffs  as  our  ultimate  goal. 
Approximately  30  years  ago  I  was  one  of 
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the  12  National  winners  In  Warren  Brown's 
Inherent  advantage  of  railways  essay  contest. 
Every  winning  paper  stressed  iovx  things — 
the  railroad's  competitive  abUlty  over  any 
other  form  of  transportation  to  make  mass 
transportation  movements  at  the  lowest 
costs;  also,  that  although  rate  structure  was 
originally  soundly  conceived  it  has  been  dis- 
rupted by  mode  of  transport  competition, 
rail  rates  for  distance  moves  should  be  lower 
than  truck  costs  to  compensate  for  Inherent 
advantages  of  trucks  and  rates  should  reflect 
lower  rail  costs  disregarding  so-called  value 
of  service.  This,  of  course,  was  at  the  time 
rail  carriers  were  engaged  in  passenger  serv- 
ice, less  than  carload  service,  express  service 
and  mail  service.  Today,  railroads,  as  men- 
tioned, have  solved  these  four  problems  and 
I  think  we  have  reached  the  point  where  rail 
carriers  must  again  return  to  their  position 
of  bemg  the  rate  making  form  of  transporta- 
tion by  publishing  their  rates  on  the  con- 
tainer handled  (freight  car,  trailer  or  con- 
tainer) regardless  of  conunodlty  Involved 
with  such  rates  high  eno\igh  to  reflect  the 
fully  allocated  costs  plus  a  profit.  I  hasten 
to  add  here  that  this  entire  premise  of  rate- 
making  Is  based  on  the  fact  that  railroad 
costs  are  ascertainable  and  I  hold  no  brief 
for  one  standard  of  costfindmg  versus  an- 
other. I  think  that  today  with  our  sophisti- 
cated costflndlng  methods  a  basic  and  satis- 
factory cost  standard  can  be  agreed  upon. 
Suppose  It  Is  out  a  dollar  or  two  dollars  per 
carload  compared  to  some  other  costflndlng 
method.  Any  excessive  profits  carrier  might 
receive  would  show  up  after  a  year  or  two  of 
operation  under  a  cost  plus  program.  Cer- 
tainly, carriers  need  one  or  two  exception- 
ally good  years  of  operation  to  get  their  plant 
back  tn  shape  after  85  years  of  poor  or  mar- 
ginal profits.  I  agree  that  railroad  costing  is 
perhaps  more  difficult  than  Industrial  pric- 
ing, but  in  any  event,  costs  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  need  be  developed  to  a  more  correct 
and  refined  basis  so  why  not  gear  prices  to 
such  costs?  Suppose  cost  finding  is  not  per- 
fect— carriers  shouldn't  go  broke  awaiting 
the  perfect  formula  which  will  never  come, 
but  should  take  advantage  of  the  best  cost 
figures  available. 

In  previous  days  of  railroad  monopoly,  the 
public  had  to  be  protected  and  as  a  result 
rail  pricing  became  geographical  pricing  re- 
sulting In  entire  areas,  communities  and  In- 
dustries being  subsidized,  lower  rates  to  meet 
low  cost  water  movements,  etc.  Today,  there 
Is  no  need  for  freight  pricing  to  subsidize 
areas  or  communities.  In  fact,  the  barber 
report  shows  a  shift  In  manufacturing  from 
eastern  or  official  territory  of  some  16%  In 
the  last  30  years.  With  the  trend  toward  In- 
dustry locations  closer  to  markets,  rates 
should  stand  or  fall  on  the  basis  as  to  whether 
they  are  profitable  to  carriers  based  on  each 
modest  transport  cost  advantage.  Rail  car- 
riers no  more  than  any  other  type  carriers 
should  not  be  obligated  to  neutralize  any 
shipper's  g8ogn4>hlcal  disadvantages,  but 
where  such  Is  absolutely  essential  and  origins 
and  costs  are  reasonably  close,  it  can  be  ac- 
complished by  the  same  rate  base  point  ap- 
plying to  competitive  suppliers  in  a  spaelflc 
area.  Further,  mode  of  transport  competition 
is  no  longer  confined  to  specific  movements 
nor  specific  areas;  therefore,  each  carrier's  in- 
herent advantage  must  be  recognized  In  rate- 
making. 

I  commend  and  agree  with  the  BftO-CftO 
that  a  moratorium  has  to  be  placed  on  gen- 
eral percentage  freight  rate  Increases.  I  think 
also  transportation  users  have  to  recognize 
there  Is  no  room  In  carrier  finances  today  for 
any  economic  waste  and  we  must  reduce  the 
present  transportation  bill  by  assisting  car- 
riers to  affect  savings  through  cost  reduc- 
tions. They  can  be  done  in  the  pricing  proc- 
•M  by  substituting  a  simplified  system  re- 
quiring little,  U  any,  legisUtlon  and  a  minl- 
num    of    regulatory    cc»nmlsslon    control. 


Along  with  buob  simplified  pricing  based  on 
the  cost  of  moving  the  container  (freight 
car,  container  or  trailer) ,  would  come  elim- 
ination of  discrimination,  encouragement  of 
inoentlve  loading,  elimination  of  any  carrier 
concern,  other  than  safety,  for  the  com- 
modity being  moved,  and  many  other  bene- 
fits. The  demand  is  for  sln4>llclty  and  clarity 
so  let's  see  what  we  can  throw  out  for  start- 
ers— or  a  goal  to  be  accomplished  as  soon  as 
practicable  or  at  least  a  goal  toward  which 
we  can  aU  work. 

Rates  today  are  what  they  aire  because  of 
the  historical  and  competitive  Infiuences  and 
the  result  of  certain  basic  rate-making  fac- 
tors such  as  the  value  of  the  commodity, 
susceptabillty  to  damage,  nature  and  stage 
of  preparation,  value  of  service,  seasonal  de- 
mands, density,  cost  of  transportation  and 
type  care  needed.  If  we  can  In  our  rail  pricing 
eliminate  or  segregate  such  non-transporta- 
tion factors  as  value  and  the  risk  of  damage 
as  well  as  car  furnishing  cost.  It  would 
seem  the  cost  of  transportmg  one  unit 
(freight  car)  or  one  commodity  would  vary 
very  little  with  cost  of  handling  a  unit 
(freight  car)  of  another  commodity.  With 
valuation  and  car  cost  factors  ellmmated. 
carriers  should  then  be  able  to  more  easily 
ascertain  than  they  can  today  a  close  enough 
and  acceptable  transp>ortatlon  cost  to  set  up 
a  pricing  system  based  on  cost  of  handling 
the  unit  plus  a  reasonable  profit  to  apply  on 
all  freight  (or  at  least  96%  of  all  move- 
ments). Today  under  suggested  Department 
of  transportation  legislation,  proposal  Is  that 
rates  160%  of  cost  of  handling  each  com- 
modity would  be  considered  reasonable.  This, 
however.  Is  "commodity"  not  "unit"  pricing. 
"Commodity"  pricing  promotes  what  should 
be  termed  "honest"  description  misrepre- 
sentations and  "end  use"  arguments  as  well 
as  comparisons  with  similar  commodities 
which  may  or  may  not  be  paying  their  way. 
Imagine  trymg  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  mov- 
ing each  Individual  commodity  In  an  Indus- 
try where  In  1890,  82  years  ago.  In  Haddock 
V.DIAW  (41CC29e)  the  Commission  said, 
"the  cost  of  transportation  of  any  one  article 
of  commerce  can  never  be  disposed  of  with 
any  accuracy.  If  the  carriers  desired  to  make 
the  cost  of  any  particular  traffic  look  large 
or  small.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  sweU  or 
lessen  it  by  such  figiires  as  might  appear 
plausible  in  each  case". 

For  years  I  have  heard  that  this  or  that 
mode  of  transportation  Is  the  low-cost  form. 
Why  should  not  each  mode  fully  exploit 
whatever  cost  advantages  they  have  In  their 
overall  pricing  poUcles? 

Also,  for  many  years  rail  carriers  have  lost 
revenues  due  to  car  shortages.  We  now  hear 
that  the  Russian  wheat  sale  program  is  going 
to  result  In  an  extremely  short  car  supply. 
Although  railroads  have  since  1968  reduced 
this  serviceable  car  fleet  by  some  300,000  cars. 
they  do  point  to  Increase  In  total  car  capacity 
from  93  million  to  100  million  tons.  Unfor- 
tunately, a  car  loaded  to  one-half  of  Its  po- 
tential capacity  Is  still  one  car,  so  any  rate 
structure  change  must  be  geared  to  encour- 
age full  utilization  of  car  capacity.  If  cus- 
tomers need  only  a  limited  tonnage  of  10,  20 
or  26  tons,  railroads  shovUdn't  tie  up  a  freight 
car  to  be  partially  loaded  but  let  these  ship- 
ments move  by  truck,  utUMng  car  for  goods 
and  shipments  that  can  take  advantage  or 
raUroad's  Inherent  weight  and  cube  capacity. 

To  sum  up — ^I  advocate  the  following  as  a 
goal: 

1.  Carriers  on  other  than  special  rates  such 
as  unit  trains  should  base  freight  charges 
on  transporting  the  unit  (freight  car)  re- 
gardless of  commodity.  Freight  charge  should 
be  based  on  as  close  to  accurate  fully  dis- 
tributed costs  of  transportation  as  can  be 
ascertained  by  a  properly  designated  agency 
plus  a  reasonable  profit.  Coat  finding  agency 
woiUd  be  DOT  or  ICC  controUed  or  a  joint 
AAR-IOC-DOT  group.  Charges  should  be  so 
much  per  car  denendent  on  length  of  haul. 


As  distance  increases,  the  size  of  destina- 
tion mileage  block  would  Increase  with 
tapering  principal  to  recognize  terminal 
costs.  Distances  could  be  based  on  simplified 
national  rate  basis  grouping  and  blocking 
mileages.  A  minimum  per  car  charge  of 
something  like  $100/200  per  car  could  also 
apply. 

2.  From  this  single  car  base,  rates  could  be 
published  on  a  multiple  car  move  of  one  up 
to  10  cars  dependent  on  clerical  and  termi- 
nal cost  savings  under  single  car  rates  that 
such  multiple  moves  reflect.  Beyond  10  cars 
daily  on  one  bill  of  lading  to  one  consignee, 
etc..  we  get  Into  what  might  be  termed 
specialized  or  unit  movements. 

3.  Carriers  should  charge  a  valuation  charge 
on  freight  bill  based  on  actuarial  experience 
and  shippers  declared  value  as  Insurance  to 
cover  loss  and  damage.  This  may  require  that 
section  20  of  the  act  be  amended.  Shippers 
coiUd  elfct  to  be  self-insurers.  If  shippers 
are  self-Insurers,  they  may  take  greater  in- 
terest in  damage  prevention.  Valuation  pre- 
mium collected  could  go  to  a  centralized  AAR 
insurance  company  who  would  handle  all 
carrier  loss  and  damage  claims. 

4.  Carriers  should  charge  shipper  "X"  dol- 
lars per  car  for  each  car  furnished.  Charge 
could  depend  on  number  miles  involved  In 
the  movement  up  to  a  maximum  charge  per 
car.  The  car  charge  would  be  on  a  cost  of 
car.  plus  interest  and  repair  based  on  a  20- 
year  life  and  would  go  to  the  carrier  owning 
car  whether  or  not  such  carrier  participated 
in  actual  route.  This  arrangement  could  aid 
to  eliminate  present  per  diem  and  encourage 
shipper  to  buy  or  lease  his  own  car  thus 
possibly  channeling  some  present  short  haul 
traffic  to  rails  that  they  are  today  not  receiv- 
ing. Car  cost  furnishing  savings  plus  even 
today's  low  mileage  allowances  should  en- 
courage user  furnished  cars. 

5.  Accessorial  charges  such  as  weighing  di- 
version, stop-offs,  transit,  etc.  would  be  In 
addition  to  the  basic  transportation  charge 
Possibly  suggested   system   could   eliminate 
need  for  transit. 

6.  No  commodity  should  be  handled  by 
carriers  unless  it  met  fuU  cost  plus  profit 
standards.  No  business  should  be  handled  at 
a  loss. 

This  recommended  simplified  system  of  a 
four-factor  freight  bill  breakdown  would 
mean  that  anyone  oould  ascertain  before- 
hand as  well  as  after  the  shipment  moves 
the  actual  charge  dependent  on  a  simplified 
published  rate  per  car  for  easily  ascertained 
mileage,  value  declared,  if  anv.  and  charge, 
if  any,  for  type  of  car  furnished  plus  any 
accessorial  charge  applicable. 

Of  course,  this  is  all  too  simple.  There 
would,  as  anyone  in  transportation  knows 
have  to  be  certain  published  rules  that  must 
be  enforced  such  as  cars  not  being  loaded 
heavier  than  carrying  capacity,  being  proper- 
ly placarded  on  certain  materials,  prepaid 
stations,  routing  guides,  etc.,  but  the  num- 
ber of  tariffs  and  guides  needed  could  be 
reduced  to  possibly  no  more  than  ten  from 
the  present  12,000  or  more  rail  tariffs. 

Now  what  would  all  this  accomplish?  I  can 
think  of  the  foUowlng: 

1.  RaU  carriers  as  weU  as  carriers  com- 
petitive to  rail  (some  of  which  presently 
have  simplified  tariffs)  could  be  assured 
their  Inherent  benefits  would  bring  them 
the  business  which  they  are  best  fitted  to 
handle. 

2.  Carriers  would  be  assured  a  profit  on 
every  car  handled. 

3.  Rail  carriers  would  save  8260.000,000  per 
year  In  loss  and  damage  claims.  Carrier  ex- 
perienced claims  personnel  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  AAR  Insurance  company  suggested. 
Perhaps  Immediately  a  simple  rule  In  classi- 
fication or  tariffs  could  be  esUbllshed  giving 
shipper  a  3%  freight  rate  reduction  if  they 
act  as  self -Insurers. 

4.  Carriers  oould  get  new  revenues  up  to 
one  billion  dollars  annually  In  car  furnish- 
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Ing    charges.   Car   charges   would   differ   on 
dlflprent  typee,  capacity  of  cars.  Savings  In 
diem  might  also  result  by  elbnlnatlng 

etc. 
There  would  be  little.  If  any  discrimi- 
nation between  shippers,  communities,  etc. 
elU^natlng  need  for  99%  of  all  tariffs,  all 
negotiation  bureaus,  majority  rate  ne- 
atlon    personnel,    regulatory    personnel, 
at  saTlnga  anticipated  to  be  9300  mil- 
more  annually. 

By  above  sayings,  carriers  would  have 

fui^    avaUable    to    update    their    deferred 

and  to  upgrade  their  right  of 

resulting  in  labor  savings  because  of 

now    experienced    In   "slow"   orders. 

condition  of  traclcs,  etc.  The  additional 

and  safety  generated  would  eventuil'v 

In    better   transit    time   service    and 

costs. 

Shipper  would  have  choice  of  buying 
what    transportation    he    wanted.    He 
could  furnish  his  own  cars,  serve  as  self- 
Insf  rer.  etc. 

Shipper  would  be  per  car  charge  have 

lnc4ntlve  to  load  all  cars  as  heavy  or  to  as 

cubic  capacity  possible  thereby  reducing 

wasteful  transportation  of  not  fully 

loading  cars  and  resultant  need  for  carriers 

I^rovide  excess  cars. 

Generate  the  biggest  car  building  boom 
i^ord — allowing  railroads  to  concentrate 
1  he  efBclency  and  lower  costs  of  standard- 
cars.  Per  car  charge  and  present  mileage 
allowance   would   assure   carrier   or  shipper 
or  leasee  that  each  car  he  furnishes 
woujd  pay  for  Itself  over  a  reasonable  amor- 
perlod.  Also  encourage  building  of 
spe<}lallzed  cars. 

A  lessor  number  of  cars  needed  or  to  be 
by  carriers  would  save  them  the  7% 
Interest  now  being  paid  In  equipment 
to  build  new  cars. 

Eliminate  the  need  for  large  number 
personnel    In    Industry    traffic    depart- 
ments. 

12.  Shipments  of  a  number  of  different 
com  nodltles  could  be  loaded  in  one  car 
pror  loting  more  mixed  cars  for  distribution, 
cons  olldatlon  of  smaller  shipments  to  ware- 
hou  ies — distribution  points,  more  foreign 
business,  etc.  Local  or  regional 
,  household  goods  carriers  or  ware- 
bouses  could  purchase  rail  cars  for  move- 
to  truck  terminal  distribution  points — 
TOFC  services,  user -owned  cars  could 
for  warehouse  purposes.  All  kinds  of 
and  Intermodal  movement  or  coor- 
transportatlon  poaalbllltles  by  using 
largely  unused  rail  right  of  way. 
Save  a  large  portion  of  the  $75,000,000 
annfial  damage  now  done  to  carrier  furnished 
Shipper,  owner  or  lease  company  could 
their  own  cars  more  carefully.  If  not, 
would  be  responsible  for  damage  and 
to  serviceable  condition. 
Time  would  indicate  whether  costs  as 
originally  ascertained  were  high  or  low.  If 
are  higher  or  lower  than  original  base, 
wovUd  be  reflected  in  carrier  earnings. 
After  one  or  two  years  of  experience, 
transportation  user  and  taxpayer  would  bene- 
fit n  that  carrier  being  regulated  could 
harqly  hide  any  excessive  proflu  and  a  fair 
of  savings  enumerated  would  accrue  to 
n  user  and  consumer, 
are  other  benefits  such  as  the  gen- 
of  new  business  i^d,  of  course,  prob- 
some  detriments  but  every  traffic  man 
be  satisfied  that  be  is  subsidizing  no 
traffic  and  Is  paying  no  more  for  the 
of  his  shipments  than  he 
ahovild  based  on  the  true  and  natural  trans- 
portfitlon  charmcterlstlo  of  his  particxilar 
Although  per  car  or  per  truck 
would  be  the  sajne  regardless  of  con- 
because  of  density,  weight  of  material, 
valuation  charge,  the  reeiiltant  actual 
;wt  or  per  ton  rates  would  differ  on  dlf- 
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ferent  commodities,  but  this,  nor  the  com- 
modity transported  needn't  be  a  carrier  or 
tariff  concern. 

Although  the  elimination  of  section  22  of 
the  ICC  Act  which  section  {^ants  reduced 
rates  on  government  traffic  is  now  covered  by 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  Surface  Trans- 
portation Act,  certainly  one  of  the  legitimate 
reasons  the  military  has  used  to  support  such 
rates  Is  the  need  for  secrecy  on  certain  move- 
ments which  presently  the  usual  rate  biu'eau 
procedure  handling  publicizes  if  a  specific 
per  car  charge  applied  as  suggested  on  all 
freight.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  the 
government  to  disclose  contents  of  any  car. 
The  military  has  Edready  negotiated  many 
"freight,  all  kinds"  rates. 

I  might  also  mention  possible  suspension. 
If  rates  are  based  on  meeting  fxill  costs,  doubt 
suspension  petition  could  be  sustained  but 
perhaps  ICC  Act  should  limit  suspension  re- 
quests only  to  transportation  users,  not  car- 
riers nor  rate  making  bureaus. 

I  am  speaking  of  long-range  goals  toward 
rate  structure  slmpliflcation.  There  is  no 
reason  why  some  other  method  of  simple 
pricing  cannot  work.  Perhaps  rates  should  be 
on  a  freight,  all  kinds  carload  or  truckload 
basis  tied  to  fully  allocated  costs  for  dif- 
ferent types  equipment  and  different  rate 
territories.  For  rail  carriers,  costs  to  be  used 
could  be  as  spelled  out  In  the  ICC  carload 
cost  scales  by  territories  latest  statement — 
assuming  these  costs  can  be  made  as  ac- 
curate as  rail  costing  can  be.  I  have  in  pre- 
vious traffic  world  articles  also  suggested 
some  other  alternatives  such  as  freight,  all 
kinds,  incentive  rates  based  on  docket  28300 
mileages  and  varying  carload  minimum 
weights.  Perhaps  a  simple  rule  In  the  clas- 
sification stating  that  all  cars  loaded  In  ex- 
cess of  the  minimum  carload  weights  shown 
in  classification  or  in  Uriffs  subject  to  clas- 
sification would  receive  a  rate  reduction  de- 
pendent on  excess  loaded  In  car.  A  5  %  reduc- 
tion for  10,000  pounds  over  minimum,  10% 
for  20,000  pounds,  etc.  would  encourage  load- 
ing to  car  carrying  capacities. 

As  you  also  no  doubt  have  noticed,  I  have 
been  speaking  primarily  about  raU  transpor- 
tation, not  to  isolate  this  mode  of  transport, 
but  because  this  is  where  simplified,  pricing 
must  start.  I  don't  want  to  finish  without 
commending  certain  types  of  motor  carriers 
and  also  Canadian  rail  carriers  who  already 
have  at  least  started  to  simplify  their  price 
structure  and  their  tariffs.  We  also  alretuly 
have  "freight,  all  kinds"  rates  in  TOPC  serv- 
ice, and  bulk  material  truck  and  household 
goods  carriers  have  simplified  rates.  Also,  al- 
though what  I  am  advocating  Is  a  new  set 
of  ratemaking  principles  geared  to  stop  the 
erosion  of  rail  traffic,  primarily  to  private 
transportation,  these  same  principles  apply 
to  other  modes.  Transportation  price  should 
very  between  modes  according  to  transporta- 
tion \inlt  used  and  mode  of  carrier  cost.  If 
you  have  a  better  service  that  the  customer 
needs,  he  will  buy  it.  You  dont  price  a  Cadil- 
lac the  same  as  a  Volkswagen. 

The  big  question  I  seem  to  be  always  asked 
In  aU  my  talks  on  this  subject  Is,  how  can 
what  you  advocate  be  accomplished? 

Well,  as  I  view  it,  first,  this  cannot  be  a 
one-man  endeavor,  enough  transportation 
users  must  insist  a  price  structure  change  is 
needed.  This  can  be  done  Individually  and 
through  trade  association  resolutions  or  ac- 
tions. Rail  carrier  executives  should  be  en- 
couraged to  appoint  a  national  committee  to 
investigate  the  savings  and  new  revenue  po- 
tential as  well  as  the  need  for  a  rate  struc- 
ture change.  Conmiittee  should  study  possi- 
bility of  carrier  industry  recognition  of  terri- 
torial cost  formulas,  basing  rates  on  full  ocets 
dependent  on  distance.  Incentive  rates  to  en- 
courage full  utlllxatlon  of  cars,  rates  on  a 
per  car  rather  than  conunodlty  basis,  assess- 
ment of  a  valuation  charge  or  lower  rates 
based  on  elimination  of  carrier  la«s  and  dam- 
age responslbUlty.  setting  up  a  central  AA& 


insurance  agency  to  handle  loss  and  damage 
claims,  more  rates  on  a  freight,  all  kinds  basis, 
identical  rates  based  on  identical  transporta- 
tion characteristics  regardless  of  commod- 
ity, encouragement  of  lower  rates  based  on 
user  furnished  cars  or  the  possibility  of  sepa- 
rating a  car  use  charge  from  freight  charges 
on  freight  bills.  Such  a  committee  should  be 
charged  to  seek  by  hearings  and  otherwise 
and  report  as  soon  as  possible  on  suggested 
rate  structin^  innovations.  I  would  hope  this 
would  be  a  carrier  sponsored  and  not  a  gov- 
ernment or  regulatory  commission  endeavor. 
Pricing  is  a  carrier  and  user  function,  not 
that  of  government.  Carriers  should  also 
make  this  study  independently  so  as  to  co- 
ordinate their  findings  with  those  of  the  re- 
source management  corporation  who  have 
been  given  an  ICC  contract  for  commission 
gxUdance  in  respect  to  the  ex  parte  270  rail 
freight  rate  structure  Investigation. 

I  realize  that  what  I  advocate  may  seem 
too  simplistic  a  solution  of  carrier's  present 
chaotic  and  complex  pricing  policies.  As  men- 
tioned, there  may  be  other  Improved  methods 
of  simplified  pricing  compared  to  what  I  ad- 
vocate, but  it  seems  to  me  that  after  86  years 
of  marginal  profits,  rail  carriers  must  make 
a  start  In  this  direction  and  some  type  of  a 
goal  must  be  established. 

I  don't  say  I  have  the  complete  answer,  but 
there  should  be  no  question  on  the  final  goal 
toward  which  we  should  aU  work.  If  shippers 
beat  the  drums  of  better  pricing,  carriers  will 
hear  them.  As  H.  G.  Wells  said.  "When  it  gets 
dark  enough  you  can  see  the  stars." 

Herb's  a  Po88ibi.e  Botttx  to  Simplek,  Mori 

Sknsiblx  Rah,  Fkexoht  Rate  STKucTTrax 

(By  Arthur  C.  Roy,  General  Manager — Traffic, 

Pennsylvania  Glass  Sand  Corp.) 

The  ultimate  goal  of  every  industrial  traf- 
fic manager  should  be  the  elimination  of  his 
position.  As  a  problem  solver,  should  his  work 
eventually  prove  100  per  cent  successful — all 
problems  eliminated — there  should  be  no 
further  use  of  his  services. 

The  ultimate  consumer  of  a  specific  prod- 
uct is  paying  the  transportation  charges  on 
that  product  and  on  the  raw  material  that 
went  into  the  making  of  the  product  as  well 
as  subsidizing  transportation  charges  on 
other  commodities  where  those  commodities 
are  not  paying  their  way  or  where  industry 
is  equalizing  rates  or  shipping  on  an  "FOB: 
Delivered-or-Destination"  basis.  The  largCT 
diversified  industries  and  so-called  conglom- 
erates today  are  paying  different  freight 
charges  on  a  multitude  of  commodities,  yet 
their  total  annual  transportation  bill  in  the 
final  analysis  la  what  counts.  On  this  theory, 
the  proper  approaches  toward  reducing  the 
nation's  total  transportation  bill  would  be  to 
effect  savings  (a)  through  cost  reductions 
that  can  be  made  by  the  various  carrier 
modes  and  (b)  through  the  need  for  little 
regtilatlon  of  rates. 

In  order  to  understand  the  present  chaotic 
system  of  carrier  rates  and  pricing,  one 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  typee  of  rates, 
the  historical  and  competitive  Influence,  and 
the  various  rate-making  factors,  such  as  value 
of  commodity,  damage  susceptibility,  value 
of  service,  natuK  and  stage  of  preparation, 
seasonal  demands^.v^enslty,  competition,  cost 
of  tronsptortation,  etc.— If  certain  of  these 
factors  can  be  segregated  from  the  actual 
transportation  factors  and  charged  accord- 
ingly, then  it  would  appear  that  the  actual 
cost  of  tran^wrting  one  unit  of  one  com- 
modity versus  the  cost  of  transporting  an- 
other could  be  the  same — the  unit  being  the 
container  (freight  oar)  transported  Instead 
of  the  contents. 

Any  large  shipper  or  receiver  will  admit  he 
must  have  rail  carrier  services,  and  to  a 
limited  degree  those  services  today  are  mono* 
pollstlc  and  cannot  be  economically  replaced 
by  other  modes  of  transport.  A  steel  oom- 
p«uir  presently  pays  different  freight  rates  on 
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Iron  ore,  ooal,  limestone,  or  scrap  that  go 
Into  the  making  of  steel  and  on  its  steel  fin- 
ished product.  A  glass  producer  pays  different 
rates  on  raw  materials  such  as  sand,  soda 
ash,  limestone,  and  cullet.  and  on  the  out- 
bound glass.  Yet  In  these  typical  cases  a  re- 
duction m  one  rate  may.  In  order  to  main- 
tain carrier  revenues,  make  necessary  an 
increase  in  another.  The  transportation  usw 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  possibly  finds  certain 
of  his  freight  rates  subsidizing  others,  yet 
bis  total  transportation  bill  is  added  to  his 
costs  and  passed  along  to  the  consiuner.  If  all 
commodities  were  Identically  rated,  based  on 
carrier's  cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  the 
savings  generated  to  the  carrier  coiUd  be 
passed  along  in  the  form  of  lower  over-all 
user  transportation  costs. 

One  of  the  railroad  transportation  Indus- 
try's greatest  problems,  and  therefore  also 
the  problem  of  the  Industrial  traffic  manager, 
Is  created  by  the  complications  Inherent  in 
the  present  rail  freight  rate  structure,  par- 
tially as  a  result  of  precedent  and  partially 
because  of  the  demands  of  price  regulation. 
It  should  therefore  be  the  goal  of  the  ti«ns- 
portation  Industry  to  work  toward  a  more 
simplified  rate  structtire  that  requires  a  min- 
imum of  regulation  or  regulatory  reform,  if 
any.  What  is  suggested  in  this  thesis  Is  some- 
thing that  can  be  considered  unconventional 
(even  though  previously  discussed  or  ad- 
vanced in  some  form),  something  that  can- 
not occur  overnight.  For  presentation  pur- 
poses this  suggested  "something"  perhaps  is 
over-simplified,  but  it  does  pose  a  challenge 
and  it  could  provide  stimulus  to  the  trans- 
portation Industry  and  the  transport-service 
user  to  work  toward  such  a  Utopian  freight 
rate  structiure. 

It  should  be  and  Is  recognized  that  there 
would  always  be  a  need  for  some  exceptions 
from  the  suggested  method  of  carrier  pricing 
on  special,  volume  and/or  unit  train  move- 
ments, but  It  would  appear  that  over  95  per- 
cent of  rail  carrier  freijght  rates  can  be  rea- 
sonably and  profitably  priced  as  suggested. 

In  a  recent  presentation  at  a  University  of 
Wisconsin  Seminar  on  November  11,  1971 
(T.W.,  Nov.  32,  1971  p.  23)  Dr.  E.  Orosvenor 
Plowman  stated: 

"It  Is  almost  impossible  for  most  business 
executives  who  are  concerned  with  freight 
rates,  as  they  are  used  for  transportation  by 
the  common  carriers  of  the  United  States,  to 
think  rationally  about  them.  The  reason  is 
that  each  Individual  freight  rate  or  charge 
has  evolved  to  its  present  level  and  its  pres- 
ent applicability  within  the  environment  or 
context  of  the  web  of  Inherited  Ideas  and 
pnx^edures.  It  is  difficult  to  think  about 
freight  rates  without  taking  for  granted  the 
seemingly  permaiunt  built-in  constraints 
that  have  developed  in  the  past.  Yet  we  must 
free  our  thinking  from  this  restraining  and 
limiting  background.  Only  by  bretiklng  away 
from  tradition  can  we  provide  the  railroads 
and  other  common  carriers  with  expanding 
opportunities  to  serve  Industry  and  commerce 
commensurate  with  their  economic  and  social 
value." 

Dr.  Plowman  then  went  on  to  quote  Charles 
Ellet,  Jr.  in  his  1868  "report  on  the  Tariff 
Toll  for  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,"  a  part 
of  which  century -old  report  is  as  follows  and 
is  one  of  the  basic  premises  of  suggested  sim- 
plified rates: 

"First,  No  commodity  should  be  carried 
for  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  its  convey- 
ance, added  to  the  cost  of  storage  and  han- 
dling, and  the  value  of  the  risk  which  you 
incur  m  case  the  object  transported  is  in- 
jured, lost,  or  stolen  while  in  your  care  .  .  ." 

RAH,  TRAKSPORTATION  COSTS 

Forty  years  of  experience  in  the  indiis- 
trlal  traffic  field  have  taught  the  writer.  If 
nothing  else,  that  because  of  variable  fac- 
tors there  has  yet  evolved  no  method  by 
which  true  rail  transportation  costs  can  be 
ascertained   on   the   normal   carload   move- 


ment of  any  specific  oommodlty.  TIUb  Is  not, 
however,  to  say  that  a  fairly  accurate  cost  Is 
not  ascertainable,  but  simply  that  It  cannot 
be  precisely  said  that  the  cost  of  moving  a 
certain  commodity  from  Point  A  to  Point  B 
is  exactly  "X"  cents  per  100  poiuids.  Al- 
though controversial,  since  some  say  it  is  not 
a  true  reflection  of  costs,  the  publication  by 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  Bureau 
of  Accounts  title  "Railroad  Carload  Cost 
Scales  by  Territories"  probably  contains 
what  are  to  date  the  best  over-all  rail  cost 
figures  available. 

The  particular  cost-oriented  method  of 
pricing  suggested  herein  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  by  separating  from  actual 
transportation  costs  such  fstctors  as  the  kind 
of  car  furnished,  the  value  of  commodity 
transported,  and  damage  susceptibility,  as 
well  as  the  various  accessorial  services  that 
may  be  necessary.  It  costs  rail  carriers  no 
more  to  move  a  carload  of  one  oommodlty 
than  to  move  a  carload  of  another,  and, 
therefore,  these  factors  should  be  broken 
down  in  carrier  pricing.  The  key  to  the  sug- 
gested simplified  pricing  is  a  specific  charge 
f)er  mile  or  charge  per  car  for  certain 
mileage  blocks,  with  a  minimum  carload 
charge;  it  includes  recognition  of  the  taper- 
ing principle  that  costs  and  rates  should  de- 
crease as  distance  Increases;  It  includes,  al- 
so, a  charge  for  use  of  carrier  furnished 
cars,  a  charge  for  special  services  such  as 
weighing,  reconsignment,  diversion,  stop- 
offs,  icing,  transit,  etc.,  and  an  Insurance 
factor  to  cover  value  of  the  commodity  and 
risk  of  handling. 

In  lieu  of  the  present  tariffs  and  classifi- 
cation and  exceptions — publications  that 
would  no  longer  be  necessary,  except  for 
some  rules — the  present  National  Rate  Basis 
tariff  can  be  carefully  extended  and  analyzed 
to  cover  necessary  grouping  of  origins  and 
destinations  to  reflect  recognized  market 
competition.  Further  refinement  of  such 
situations  can  be  covered  in  mileage  guide 
publications.  Here  present  mileages  such  as 
contained  In  the  present  class  tariffs  can  be 
published  with  mileage  blocks  extended  to 
26-mlle  up  to  200-mlle  Increments  for  dis- 
tances beyond  500  miles.  Rather  than  a  per- 
mlle  charge,  a  table  of  per-car  rates  depend- 
ent on  miles  of  movement  would  be  more 
simple. 

With  publication  of  specific  mileages  to 
apply  from  and  to  all  points  In  the  United 
States  on  other  than  TOFC,  unit-train  and 
specially-rated  movements,  a  rate  would  be 
assessed  on  each  carload  on  the  transporta- 
tion factor  on  a  specific  cents  per-mlle  fig- 
ure. For  example,  using  a  hypothetical  figure, 
the  charge  could  be  11.00  per  mile,  subject 
to  a  minimum  carload  charge  of  9100.  with 
commodity  valuation  and  damage  limita- 
tion of  9200  per  carload  when  the  commodity 
loaded  to  not  more  than  the  weight-carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  car. 

On  the  value  limitation,  should  the  ship- 
per be  content  with  the  9200  maximum  lia- 
bility or  prefer  to  act  as  a  self-lnsiirer,  no 
valuation  charge  would  be  added  to  the 
freight  bill.  If,  however,  the  shlpp>er  desired 
to  declare  a  greater  valuation  on  the  bill  of 
lading,  a  valuation  charge  of,  for  example, 
96  per  9100  valuation  p>er  car  would  be  as- 
sessed, with  carrier  liability  limited  to  the 
proven  invoice  value  of  the  goods.  Perhaps 
an  AAR  Insurance  company  could  be  es- 
tablished to  handle,  centralize  and  process 
all  carrier  claims. 

For  the  fiunlshlng  of  a  car,  a  specific  per- 
car  charge  would  be  assessed  on  each  freight 
bill;  for  example,  960  for  a  100-ton  hopper, 
960  for  a  70-ton  hopper,  960  to  970  for  a  tank 
car  or  DF,  refrigerated  or  specially-equipped 
car,  and  940  for  open  hoppers,  ordinary  box, 
stock,  flat  or  gondola  cars.  In  order  to  prevent 
discrimination,  future  cars  should  be  stand- 
ardized, with  higher  charges  aaaessed  for  cars 
of  special  size  or  type.  Special  charges  could 
apply  on  bi-level,  tri-level  and  other  types  of 


automobile  cars.  This  car  furnishing  charge 
would  accrue  to  the  railroad  owning  the  car, 
whether  participating  in  actual  movement 
or  not,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  per 
diem  charges.  The  car  charge  would  be  peri- 
odically kept  consistent  with  remaining  de- 
preciated cost  based  on  a  20-year  car  life. 
For  example,  on  a  920,000  car,  a  950  per-car 
charge  on  a  two-tiimarounds-per-month  av- 
erage per  car  ahoxild  more  than  compen- 
sate for  car  value,  Interest  and  repairs  over 
a  20-year  period. 

A  tariff  schedule  could  be  filed  listing 
the  charges  for  furnishing  various  types  of 
cars.  (See  Kxhibit  4.)  If  the  user  furnished 
his  own  or  a  leased  car,  there  would  be  no 
per-car  charge,  thus  practically  guaranteeing 
to  the  car  user  no  real  financial  loss  on  iise 
of  his  owned  or  leased  equipment.  A  new 
rental  business  might  develop  where  car 
owners  would  lease  cars  for  one  trip,  one 
month,  one  year,  etc.  In  fact,  car  purchases 
by  the  user  of  special-type  cars  for  favorably 
transporting  his  commodity  would  be  en- 
couraged, as  would  leases  or  purchases  of 
cars  by  users  for  short-haul  movements. 

Accessorial  charges,  such  as  those  for  stop- 
offs,  transit,  refrigeration,  and  weighing  cars 
when  the  shipper  needs  weight  records  for 
invoicing  purposes,  etc..  would  be  In  addi- 
tion to  mileage  rates,  valuation  and  car- 
furnlshlng  charges.  Shippers  would  thus  be 
encouraged  to  build  their  own  scales  to  elim- 
inate weighing  cost. 

Demurraige  charges  on  the  basis  that  a  car 
earns  at  least  as  much  per  day  when  stand- 
ing idle  at  shipper's  or  receiver's  sidings  as 
it  earns  under  movement  would  also  en- 
courage carrier  Investments  in  equipment. 

A  $40  car  on  a  14-day  turnaround  should 
be  charged  demurrage  no  less  than  83  a  day. 
Encouragement  toward  prompt  unloading  by 
average  demurrage  agreements  could  be  con- 
tinued, and  perhaps  an  actual  per  dollar  per 
car  refund  could  be  made  for  less  than  24- 
hour  unloading. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
tariff  publications,  carrier  rate  departments, 
negotiations,  etc.,  amount  to  $8  per  carload. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  this  part  of  the  trans- 
portation cost  could  be  saved  by  the  shipping 
public  under  the  method  of  uniform  pricing 
here  suggested. 

Also,  along  with  the  elimination  of  pres- 
ent tariffs  and  publishing  thereof,  rate  de- 
partments, rate  negotiations,  personnel,  tariff 
bureaus,  etc..  would  be  diminished,  with  re- 
sultant elimination  of  rate  regulatory  com- 
mission personnel.  If  any  discrimination 
would  exist  that  would  have  to  be  handled 
by  regulatory  commission  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  litigation.  It  should  be  in  the  serv- 
ice area  rather  than  In  the  freight  rate  area. 

Industrial  traffic  departments  could  be  cut 
In  size,  again  with  cost  savings  to  Industry. 
Individual  rates  need  not  be  computerized, 
auditing  being  simply  a  check  of  tarl?  mile- 
age multiplied  by  the  mileage  rate,  plus 
specific  accessorial  charges. 

Incentive  loading  would  be  encouraged,  as 
transport  service  users  would  tend  to  load 
every  car  to  its  cubic  or  weight  carrying  ca- 
pacity, In  that  manner  lowering  their  per- 
unit  transportation  cost.  The  per-unit 
transportation  cost  would  be  of  little  Im- 
portance to  the  carrier,  but  the  suggested 
pricing  method  would  recognize  the  com- 
modity density  factor  in  that  a  heavy  ma- 
terial loading  to  the  car's  weight  capacity 
would  have  a  per-ton  cost  less  than  that  of 
a  bulky  lightweight  commodity. 

Origin  and  destination  mileage  groupings 
and  widening  of  mileage  blocks  as  distance 
Increases  would  recognize  and  would  meet 
the  commercial  needs  of  transportation  us- 
ers. Each  shippwr  would  have  the  advantage 
of  his  geographical  location  and  mileage 
block  grouping;  that's  as  far  as  the  carriers 
should  normally  go,  aside  from  recognizing 
the  costs  of  transport,  as  the  Commission 
and  the  courts  have  often  decided  that  it  is 
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carrler'a  duty  to  correct  any  shipper's 
gt  ograpblcal  dtaadvantage. 

[iow-value  commodities  will  receive  nat- 
al rate  benefits  that  are  inherent  from 
th  Blr  transportation  factor  recognition,  and 
m  >Tements  wotUd  be  encouraged  by  lack  of 
need  for  a  valuation  charge  greater  than 
'er's  maxljium  liability.  Such  commodl- 
are  normally  heavy  loadtog,  and  when 
loided  to  weight-carrying  capacity  of  the  car. 
they  should  be,  the  unit  per-ton  rate 
w^uld  be  less  than  on  bulkier,  llghter-load- 
commodltles,  and  a  normal  car  betag  used 
n  open  hopper,  for  example — will  carry 
:harge  less  than  the  charge  for  the  more 
^natve  closed  car.  Comp.odltles  movtog 
open  hoppers  would,  however,  probably 
ha^e  to  be  weighed,  but  the  shipper  would 
hafre  the  option  of  provldtog  hla  own  scales 
arranging  for  a  per-car  of  weight  agree- 
ment with  the  customer. 

On  higher-valued  commodities  the  tend- 
Sy  would  be  to  load  to  the  cube  capacity 
the  car,  also  lowering  unit  cost,  and  the 
Ight  rate  would  not  subsidize  other  lower- 
ue  commodity  movements. 
[Tie  carrier  also  would  have  no  need  to  be 
■ned  as  to  commodity  description.  Ar- 
ticles of  the  same  description  may  have  a 
range  of  values,  and  the  carrier's  only 
sst  would  be  hla  liability,  dependent  on 
shipper's  declared  value.  There  would 
no  need  except  as  carriers  desired  to  keep 
coi  nmodlty  statistics 

'  "his  suggested  method  of  prlctag  should 
ap^ly   to   all   users,   eliminating  section   22 
The  toterstate   commerce  act   would 
to  be  revised  to  allow  carriers  to  limit 
thilr  llabUlty,  and  although  possibly  there 
wopild  be  no  need  for  this  under  the  sug- 
1  system,  the  act  should  be  revised  so 
only  the  transportation  user,  not  an- 
other carrier,  can  petition  the  ICC  for  In- 
.itlon  and  su^Mnslon  of  any  rate. 
f  iome  exceptions  from  this  pricing  method 
woiUd    be    needed   for   special    moves,    unit 
.   etc.,  but  such   exceptions   would  be 
ilmal.  Tb»  basic  Idea  would  be  that  no 
ments  would  be  handled  by  a  rail  ear- 
below  oaiTter  costs,  and  such  costs  as 
of  weighing,  car  furnishing,  valuation, 
would  be  segregated  so  that  the  shipper 
woiild  be  free  to  choose  whatever  charges 
wished  to  assume,  and  the  carrier  could 
trol   costs   In   relationship   to   rates.    As 
carrier  guarantees  transportation  without 
I  and  damage,  the  insurance  rate  must  be 
hl^  enough  to  compensate  for  the  risk, 
he  raw-mat«1al  versus  finished-product 
»,  where  It  presupposes  that  both  Inbound 
I  outbound  Shipments  would  move  via  the 
le  mode  of  transport,  is  no  longer  valid 
m  competitive  modes  of  transport  today 
re  in.  and  compete  as  intensely  for.  the 
'  material  more  as  for  the  finished  product 
re.  Vo  commodity  moving  should  cast  a 
den     on     any     other     commodity — each 
wotJid  pay  Its  way.  Regardless  of  value  at 
of  origin,  any  commodity  needed  at  a 
paijtlcular  destination  would  have  added  to 
desttoatlon  value  Its  own  cost  of  trans- 
poi  tatlon  from  potot  of  orlgto. 

formal  class-rate  routes    to  effect  todav 
coiild  be  used:  there  would  be  no  need  for 
to   apply   only   over   short-line   dls- 
but  the  carriers  would  hardly  want 
continue  to  compete   where  their  routes 
rate  excessive  mileages, 
the  carrier  furnishes  a  car.  he  should  be 
of  an  adequate  return  on  such  Invest- 
over  a  recogplzed  and  fair  amortlza- 
perlod.  Atter'^all.  the  carrier  Is  In  the 
trafcsportatlon  business,  and  this  Is  what  he 
woild  be  furnishing  at  a  fair,  oompanaatory 
reasonable,  as  well  as  proflUble,  price, 
carrier  should  handle  any  commodity  at 
ss.  If  the  commodity  cannot  pay  Its  way, 
1  las  no  buslneas  being  considered  for  rail 
'  beyond  Ita  economic  mllaage  range, 
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Healthy  competition  wo\ild  be  preserved 
for  If  each  commodity  paid  Its  own  cost  of 

transportation.  It  would,  be  likely  that  the 
trafllc  would  gravitate  toward  the  more  effi- 
cient mode  of  transport  for  that  commodity. 
The  per-mlle  theory  should  be  welcomed  by 
truckers  whose  costs  are  constant  or  defi- 
nitely tocrease  with  distance  of  haul.  If  each 
form  of  transport  handled  the  traffic  for 
which  It  Is  best  suited,  then  Increased  pro- 
ductivity and  efficiency  should  also  result. 
Shippers  should,  by  this  suggested  method  of 
rate  making,  be  encouraged  to  furnish  their 
own  rail  equipment  for  short  hauls,  maktog 
this  traffic  more  profitable  and  oomi>etltlve 
to  present  truck  moves.  On  long  hauls,  with 
proper  mileage  block  recognition,  the  carriers 
would  be  assured  of  adequate  and  profitable 
revenues.  The  shippers  would  by  their  own 
decision  Insure  shipments,  furnish  scales, 
furnish  own  cars,  etc.,  and  buy  only  the 
transportation  they  desire.  Further,  they 
would  know  their  traffic  was  not  subsidizing 
other  conunodlty  movements,  as  there  should 
be  no  rate  discrimination. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  that  should  shippers 
or  receivers  be  able  to  furnish  their  own  cars 
for  both  long  and  short  hauls  and  know  that 
the  savtogs  of  using  same  can  fully  cover 
all  car  costs,  a  privately  owned  car  and  prl- 
vate-sldlngs  arrangement  could  open  other 
doors:  carloadlng  companies,  local  truckers 
or  United  Parcel  might  purchase  their  own 
cars  for  loading  smaller  shipments  Into  car- 
loads for  rail  movement  to  desttoatlon  potot 
and  distribution  of  small  shipments  beyond; 
a  local  trucker  or  distributor  located  on  a 
rail  Itoe  might  do  the  same  and  then  work 
out  of  his  own  or  leased  car  without  demur- 
rage. Shippers  could  do  likewise  by  leasing 
or  purchasing  desttoatlon  properties  on  rail 
sidings  and  handling  small  shipments  with 
their  car  used  as  a  warehouse.  Long-distance 
truckers  could  purchase  flat  cars  for  trailer 
moves  to  their  various  terminals  with  rail 
sldtogs. 

From  a  competitive  "-angle,  rail  carriers 
should  and  do  recognize  that  except  on  long 
hauls  and  to  traller-on-fiat-car  hauls  they 
cannot  presently  match  the  trucks  from  the 
speed  standpoint.  There  are  the  higher  load- 
tog  and  unloading  charges  of  railroads  versus 
trucks,  the  expense  of  sidings,  etc..  and  sav- 
ings m  toventory  and  capital  costs  In  pur- 
chastog  lower  truckload  quantities.  Recog- 
nlztog  this,  rail  carriers  should  concentrate 
on  their  Inherent  advantage  of  mass  move- 
ment, private  right  of  way  and  specialized 
services.  On  this  basis,  charging  a  simplified 
rate  that  covers  full  costs  plus  profit  and 
encouragtog  users  to  furnish  cars,  etc., 
monies  now  put  toto  equipment  could  be 
used  for  track  upgrading  to  handle  heavier 
per-car  loads  and  longer  trains  at  faster 
speeds  and  resultant  lesser  cost.  Any  carrier 
who  owns  a  private  right  of  way  can  properly 
be  criticized  If  he  does  not  make  the  most 
of  It — building  plpeltoes  alongside,  paving  as 
a  roadway  for  commuter  buses,  truck  toll 
highway,  etc. 

In  my  traffic  and  transportation  experience 
I  have  worked  with  small  shipments  as  well 
as  with  large-movement  multi-plant  bulk 
shippers.  To  some.  It  may  seem  heresy  to  ad- 
vocate a  Utopian  system  of  carrier  prlctog, 
but  such  a  system  can  be  attained  and  It  Is  a 
goal  for  all  dedicated  traffic  people.  It  can 
take  place  within  a  year  or  two,  and  the 
place  to  start  Is  In  the  TOPC  field.  Here,  pric- 
ing policies  have  already  began  on  per-traller 
rates  on  PAK  (freight  all  ktods)  classifica- 
tions, and  It  would  seem  that  a  conttouatlon 
of  this  type  of  pricing  to  that  field  could 
then  carry  over  to  cover  the  entire  rail  carload 
movement. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that: 

An  Immediate  program  be  toltuted  to  es- 
tabllah  and  publish  mUeages  from  and  to 
every  potot  to  the  United  States,  using  Na- 
tional B«te  Basis  groupings  and  present  class 
tariffs  as  a  basis. 


(a)  For  distances  from  600  to  760  mllea, 
the  mileages  need  not  be  exact  for  ezampls, 
the  ratM  could  bs  ralatad  to  distances  aptel- 
fied  to  terms  of  38-nille  tocrements  (6as 
miles.  660  etc.).  From  780  to  1.000  miles  in- 
crements of  60  miles  could  be  used  (760,  800, 
850,  etc.)  From  1,000  to  1,600  mUes  the  rataa 
could  relate  to  100  mne  increments,  and  for 
distances  from  1.600  miles  up  the  increments 
would  be  200  mllas.  This  vrould  recognize  the 
tapering  theory  and  terminal  cost  reduction 
as  the  line  haul  distance  tocreases.  It  would 
be  to  keeping  with  the  old  axiom  that  as 
mileages  tocrease.  costs  decrease. 

(b)  The  above  mileages  should  be  mads 
applicable  to  present  clasa  and  exceptions 
and  TOFC  tariffs. 

TOFC  rates  be  established  on  a  oents-per- 
mlle  basis  per  trailer,  loaded  or  empty,  with 
no  rail  carrier  damage  liability  and  with  valu- 
ation limited  to  trailer  value  when  user-fur- 
nlsbed.  an  additional  charge  being  assessed 
for  declared  value  of  the  contents  to  user- 
furnished  or  carrler-fumtebed  trailers. 

(a)  The  charges  would  be  uniform  as  to 
all  TOFO  shippers,  baaed  on  following: 

Plan  1.  Carrier  furnishes  transportation 
only:  the  raU  car  and  trailers  are  furnished 
by  the  user,  who  might  be  an  todustrlal 
shipper,  a  truck  Itoe.  a  freight  forwarder,  a 
shipper  association,  etc. 

Plan  2.  Car  and  transportation  furnished 
by  carrier.  (A  set  figure  over  Plan  1.) 

Plan  S.  Transportation,  car  and  trailer  fur- 
nished by  carrier.  (A  set  figure  over  Plan  2.) 

Plan  4.  Transportation,  car  and  trailer 
pickup  delivery  fiimlshed  by  carrier.  (A  set 
figure  over  Plan  3.) 

Plan  8.  Transportation,  car  and  trailer 
pickup  and  delivery  ftirnlshed  by  carrier.  (A 
set  figure  over  Plan  4.) 

The  advantage  of  having  a  set  figxire  is 
that  any  combination  of  plans  could  work- 
carrier  furnishes  transportation  and  trailer- 
user  fxirnlshes  car.  etc.  Also  so  that  cost  of 
requested  service  can  be  kept  separate. 

If  this  mileage  and  FAK  valuation  method 
of  pricing  proves  successful  on  TOFC,  the 
same  prtoclples  suggested  above  should  then 
be  carried  over  to  all  railroad  movements. 

In  lieu  of  seeking  another  ex  parte  per- 
centage tocrease.  perhaps  carriers  should  pe- 
tition for  a  car-furnlshlng  charge  of  approxi- 
mately 60  cents  per  net  ton  based  on  rated 
capacity  of  car;  $30  for  80-ton  box.  836  for  70- 
ton  hopper  or  gondola,  and  840  for  100-ton 
cars,  with  car-furnlshlng  charge  to  go  to 
the  car-owning  carrier.  This  wotild: 

Increase  rail  carrier  revenues  by  some  $700 
million  annually,  dependent  on  the  amount 
of  the  per-car  charge. 

Encourage  shippers  to  lease  or  purchase 
their  own  cars,  especially  on  short  haul  move- 
ments where  present  mileage  allowance  Is 
Inadequate. 

Generate  the  biggest  rail  car  building  boom 
of  record. 

Encourage  shippers  to  load  fewer  cars  by 
loading  each  car  to  cubic  or  weight  capacity. 
This,  of  course,  would  cut  down  the  number 
of  cars  the  carriers  would  need. 

Eliminate  need  for  rate-tocrease  tariff  re- 
visions; one  tariff  would  sufllce. 

Not  cause  the  market  disruptions  that  per- 
centage Increases  cause,  because  the  Increase 
would  be  the  same  for  all  shippers  using  the 
same  type  car. 

Allow  carriers  to  concentrate  on  operations 
and  labor  cost  savtogs  by  upgrading  of  their 
rights-of-way — their  basic  transportation 
tool. 

Tear  this  pricing  system  apart.  Why  can't 
It  work?  I  think  It  can. 

A  BxTTxa  Wat  of  CoMPtmNo 
TKANSPorr  Chaxcxb 
(By    Arthur    C.    Roy.    Oeneral    Manager- 
Traffic.  Pennsylvania  Olass  Sand  Corpora- 
tion) 

In  my  experience,  this  country  has  never 
been  as  close  to  natlonalisaUon  or  the  threat 
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of  nationalization  of  railroads  as  we  are  to- 
day, and  it  U  time  that  the  transportation 
user  exhibits  some  statemanshlp  to  assist 
carriers  to  resolving  our  transportation  prob- 
lems, even  if  It  requires  us  to  recognize  that 
we  must  temp<«wrlly  pay  more  to  do  the  Job. 
There  are  various  ways  of  dotog  this,  but  I 
am  wrlttog  today  about  freight  rates.  I  am 
not,  however,  going  to  advocate  that  we  (as 
we  are  doing  today)  pay  more  and  more 
money  to  rate  increases  for  transportation 
services  without  being  certato  that  our  rail- 
roads have  dispensed  with  the  luxury  of 
malntalntog  within  their  ranks  an  expen- 
sive, built-in  system  of  pricing  which,  be- 
cause of  historical  developments  and  geo- 
graphical and  conunodlty  competition,  to- 
cludlng  regulation,  has  allowed  freight  rates 
to  evolve  toto  the  complex  and  chaotic  situa- 
tion we  have  today. 

I  make  no  charges  against  any  one  specific 
group  for  our  present  mess,  be  it  carriers, 
regulatory  commissions  or  the  transportation 
users,  for  like  Topsy — I  suppose — the  system 
has  just  grown.  We  to  Industry  cannot  deal 
with  the  problem  with  clean  hands,  because 
In  our  zeal  to  keep  our  delivered  prices  at  a 
minlmvun,  we  tend  to  lose  sight  of  what  may 
be  our  best  long-range  toterests.  to  favor  of 
short-term  or  parochial  competitive  gatos. 
We  depend  on  the  carrier  to  protect  his  own 
interests;  meanwhile,  by  super-salesmanship, 
by  use  of  other  modes  of  transport  or  of  pri- 
vate transportation  and  by  promises  of  new 
tonnage  we  try  to  persuade  carriers  to  re- 
duce their  prices  to  meet  our  particular 
needs.  This  certatoly  is  not  all  bad,  and  It  can 
bs  termed  "the  free  ente^rlse  system  at 
work,"  but  because  our  transportation  sys- 
tem must  serve  our  entire  nation  and  all  its 
people,  we  all  have  the  same  over-all  obliga- 
tion to  make  our  transportation  system  work, 
and  to  keep  it  as  up-to-date  as  we  do  our  na- 
tional defense.  A  successful  privately  owned 
transportation  network  Is  a  basic  strength  of 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

We  have  what  appears  to  be  a  reg^ulatory 
struggle  taktog  place  today  between  the  IOC 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation.  These 
groups  supposedly  are  100  percent  against 
nationalization,  but  their  present  efforts  and 
enthusiasm  to  domtoate  regulation  of  the 
transportation  todvistry  promotes  national- 
ization. Each  futtire  regulatory  step  is  only 
another  nail  to  the  coffin.  We  have  out  bank- 
rupt eastern  rallroetds  and  their  plea  for 
government  f xmds,  we  have  all  our  rail  friends 
pleadtog  for  government  legislative  assist- 
ance through  the  ASTRO  program,  the  sur- 
face transportation  bill  (S.  2362),  the  trans- 
portation assistance  act  (S.  2841) ,  the  trans- 
portation regulatory  modernization  act  (8. 
3842),  the  ICC  legislative  package  (S.  3239), 
various  transpoKatlon  labor  bills,  and  a 
myriad  of  other  bills,  all  designed  to  cure  to 
whole  or  to  part  the  difficulties  besetttog  the 
transportation  todustry. 

Well,  rm  still  conservative  and  old-fash- 
ioned enough  to  believe  that  every  time  an 
Industry  runs  to  Washtogton  to  mend  its 
bruises,  a  little  more  government  control 
comes  with  every  Band-Aid. 

How  Important  are  our  railroads?  Well. 
they  handle  70  per  cent  of  all  our  todustrlal 
sand.  70  per  cent  of  our  coal.  76  per  cent  of 
the  automobiles  and  parts,  73  per  cent  of  the 
cotton,  74  per  cent  of  the  canned  and  frozen 
foods.  80  per  cent  of  our  pulp  and  pi4>er. 
better  than  80  per  cent  of  our  lumber,  and 
so  on.  For  handltog  approximately  40  per 
cent  of  goods  moving  via  common  carriers, 
railroads  collect  some  $11  billion  of  annual 
freight  revenue. 

I  have  seen  total  annual  transportation 
figures  quoted  for  all  modes,  tocludtog  pri- 
vate transportation,  of  a  hundred  billion 
dollars,  also  figures  broken  down  to  a  potot 
where  20  cents  out  of  every  sales  dollar  is 
expended  for  transportation.  Aside  from  the 


annual  railroad  freight  revenues  Just  quoted, 
I  can't  support  these  other  figures,  but  when 
we  compare  the  1971  annual  rail  revenues 
with  those  of  previous  years  and  recognize 
the  effects  of  Inflation  on  railroad  expenses. 
It's  todlcated  l^at  we  are  not  presently  being 
overcharged  on  an  annual  dollar  basis  for  our 
rail  transportation.  Where  we  are  being  over- 
charged is  to  our  paytog  more  for  a  poorer 
service,  and  this  has  come  about,  at  least  to 
part,  because  our  railroads  are  so  hamstrung 
with  prlctog  complexities  and  expenses  that 
they  cannot  spend  the  revenues  they  do  re- 
ceive to  acquire  new  equipment  and  to  up- 
grade their  rights  of  way.  Where  they  do  buy 
new  equipment,  the  financtog  has  to  be  done 
by  means  of  equipment  trusts  on  which  they 
have  to  pay  toterest  of  7  or  8  per  cent. 

There  are  those  who  advocate  nationali- 
zation, so  let's  Just  briefly  explore  this.  Ac- 
cordtog  to  one  western  railroad  spokesman. 
It  certainly  wouldn't  mean  any  better  serv- 
ice— It  would  mean  more  employes,  It  would 
mean  a  government/expenditure  of  some  $60 
billion  to  take  ovir  a  sick  Industry  that 
requires  at  least,,fa;6  billion  per  year  to  meet 
capital  Improvement  needs,  plus  debt  ftoanc- 
ing  of  some  $2  billion  annually,  plus  the  loss 
of  railway  taxes,  which  today  exceed  $1  bil- 
lion per  year. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  In  countries 
in  which  the  railroads  have  been  national- 
ized, the  rail  operating  losses  are  heavy. 
Japan  loses  $1  million  dally,  the  French  lost 
$900  million  In  1968.  Every  country  In  which 
the  railroads  are  govemment-ownetf  has  10 
to  16  times  more  employes  per  track-mile 
than  the  United  States  carriers,  with  freight 
costs  per  ton-mile  double  or  triple  the  United 
States  figure.  I  don't  think  comparisons  with 
other  countries  are  Important,  as  their  sit- 
uations may  well  be  unique.  Canada,  for 
exan^>le,  has  an  efficient,  government-con- 
trolled total  transportation  system  competing 
against  a  private  enterprise  carrier  system. 

How  do  we  go  about  assurtog  our  carriers 
of  adequate  revenues  to  finance  new  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  make  a  reasonable  profit, 
and  keep  rates  low  and  non-dlscrlmlnatory? 
I  wish  I  were  genius  enough  to  solve  carriers 
problems,  but  this  Is  even  beyond  my  powers, 
so  I  can  only  contribute  a  few  Ideas  that 
have  also  been  detailed  In  my  earlier  TKaftic 
Wo«u>  article,  and  possibly  stir  up  enough 
enthusiasm  for  a  simplified  pricing  system 
that  something  might  be  done.  I  am  sure  you 
all  realize  that  the  transportation  Industry 
is  probably  the  only  todustry  In  existence  to 
which  a  salesman  or  executive  calling  on  a 
customer  catmot  tell  the  customer  what  his 
price  Is.  He  first  has  to  find  out  all  the 
specifics  of  a  shipment  as  to  conunodlty, 
weight,  type  car.  from  where  to  where,  etc.. 
get  this  information  back  to  his  home  office 
by  telephone,  wire  or  letter,  where  his  ques- 
tion Is  turned  over  to  a  green-eye.shaded, 
black-garter-sleeved  veteran  who  looks  toto 
at  least  three  or  four  tariff  publications, 
checks  milages,  adds  20  cents,  40  cents  or 
60  cents  under  X-256,  no  Increase  or  6  per 
cent  under  X-259,  6  per  cent  under  X-2e2, 
6  per  cent  under  X-265.  6,  12  or  14  per  cent 
under  X-287.  plus  a  2vi  per  cent  surcharge 
under  X-281.  and  then  says.  "I  think  this  Is 
the  rate."  Of  course,  this  Is  somewhat  exag- 
gerated, but  It  has  been  estimated  that  pub- 
lished rates  are  in  the  trillions.  Of  that  I'm 
not  sure,  but  the  railroads  alone  publish 
over  10,000  tariffs,  each  requlrtog  one  or 
more  supplements  to  keep  the  tariff  up  to 
date.  As  a  former  ICC  member  says: 

"Tariff  reading  and  toterpretatlon  make 
logarithms  and  calculiu  child's  play  by  com- 
parison. Recognlztog  this,  transportation 
companies  and  the  regulatory  agencies  have 
tiled  to  simplify  them,  without  success. 
Tariffs  are  tiaflling,  confustog.  and  compli- 
cated. A  mistake  can  cause  serious  conse- 
quenoea.    stoce    the    law    places    upon    the 


shipper  a  definite  responsibility  for  tariff 
knowledge.  The  monster  they  have  to  deal 
with  today  frightens  them. 

"As  matters  now  stand.  In  addition  to  the 
direct  costs  of  for-hlre  transportation,  a 
shipper  must  contend  with  the  expense  of  a 
staff  of  experts,  clerks,  office  space,  commerce 
counsel,  etc.  The  present  rail  Uniform  Classi- 
fication alone  has  thousands  of  ratings.  To 
these  must  be  added  other  thousands  of 
exceptions,  commodity  rates,  special  routing 
requirements,  rules  combinations,  stogie  fac- 
tors, alternative  applications,  minimum 
charges,  master  tariffs  of  Increases,  special 
Interpretations,  and  on  and  on,  let  alone  the 
hazards  they  create.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  second-rate  statxis  of  public  car- 
riers In  our  economy  becomes  understand- 
able. 

"A  radical  and  fundamental  change  of 
technique  in  oomputlrxg  charges  must  be 
found — something  which  meeta  the  needs  of 
the  second  half  of  the  twentlenth  century, 
the  keynote  of  which  is  speed  and  efficiency. 
The  crude  methods  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury  are  out  of  harmony. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  simplicity  and  clarity,  so  let's  see 
what  we  can  throw  out  for  starters — a  goal  to 
be  accomplished  as  soon  as  practicable,  or  at 
least  a  goal  toward  which  we  can  all  work. 
The  changes  to  rate  Twitiring  i  advocate  may 
toitlally  cost  all  of  us  a  bit  more  today  to 
actual  dollars  per  shipment,  but  much  less 
to  the  long  run.  as  the  economics  of  simpli- 
fied rating  dictate  that  savings  will  accrue 
to  the  user.  A  friend  of  mine  said,  "I  see  you 
are  advocattog  simplification  of  tariffs."  I 
said,  "No  I'm  promoting  simplified  rates  and 
ellmtoation  of  tariffs." 

Rates  today  are  what  they  are  because  of 
the  historical  and  competitive  tofiuences; 
they  are  results  of  certain  basic  rate-making 
factors,  such  as  the  value  of  the  commodity, 
susceptibility  to  damage,  nature  and  stage 
of  preparation,  value  of  service,  seasonal  de- 
mands, density,  cost  of  transportation,  and 
type  of  oar  needed.  Today's  rates  are  unlike 
rail  rates  of  yesterday,  which  applied  on 
mtolmum  shipments  and  less-than-carload 
shlpunents  and  which  subsldleed  passenger 
services,  mall  and  express.  Today's  railroads 
handle  only  freight  to  carloads,  trallerloada 
or  containers.  If  we  can  In  our  rail  prlctog 
eliminate  or  segregate  the  non-transporta- 
tion fs^tors.  such  as  value,  risk  of  damage 
and  type  car  needed.  It  would  seem  the  cost 
of  transporttog  one  unit  (freight  car)  of 
the  commodity  would  vary  very  little  with 
cost  of  handling  a  unit  (freight  car)  of 
another  commodity.  With  valuation  and  oar 
cost  factors  eliminated,  carriers  or  an  expert 
agency  should  then  be  able  to  easily  asoer- 
tato  a  feasible  enough  and  acceptable  trans- 
portation cost  (even  if  not  Ideal)  base,  to 
set  up  a  prlctog  system  on  cost  of  handling 
the  unit  plus  a  reasonable  profit  to  apply 
on  all  freight  (or  at  least  95  per  cent  of  all 
movements). 

This  article  and  much  of  today's  legisla- 
tion are  based  on  the  assumption  that  car- 
rier costs  are  ascertainable.  Today,  to  pro- 
posed legislation  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  rates  150  per  cent 
of  costs  of  handltog  each  commodity  would 
be  considered  reasonable.  This  Is,  however, 
"commodity"  Instead  of  "unit"  pricing.  Com- 
modity pricing  promotes  discrimination,  hon- 
est-description misrepresentations  and  "end 
use"  arguments. 

Imogtoe  trytog  to  ascertain  the  cost  of 
moving  each  Individual  commodity  In  an 
industry  where  to  1890.  In  Haddock  1 .  DL&W 
(4  ICC  296)  the  Commission  said.  "The  cost 
of  transportation  of  any  one  article  of  com- 
merce can  never  be  dlsjiosed  of  with  any 
accuracy.  If  the  carriers  desired  to  make 
the  cost  of  any  particular  traffic  look  large 
or  small,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  swell  or 
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eeaen  It  by  such   figures  as  might  appear 
;  >lau8lble  In  each  case." 

Here  we  are,  S2  years  later,  and  I  can  make 
only  one  safe  generalization  about  rail  ear- 
lier freight  costs,  and  that  Is;  There  Is  no 
I  afe  generalization  that  can  be  made  about 
I  uch  freight  costs. 

Because  of  their  complexity,  there  Is  prob- 
I  ibiy  no  facet  of  knowledge  In  which  a  busl- 
;  lessman  Is  so  weak  as  In  knowledge  and  un- 
( lerstandlng  of  transportation  rates — the  way 
1  hey  are  made,  and  the  way  that  he  can 
lave  money  by  a  knowledge  of  transporta- 
!  Ion  matters.  Also,  there  Is  probably  no  par- 
I  Jlel  of  the  power  comparable  to  that  Inher- 
(  nt  In  carrier  freight  ratemaklng  to  create, 
1  etard  or  destroy  a  firm,  region  or  Industry. 
'  iTie  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  Its  tax- 
1  ng  powers  does  not  have  the  power  equlva- 
1  ent  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  various  common 
<  arrlers  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
1  alsslon  In  Its  regulatory  authority.  Someone 
]  las  said,  "Were  the  Congress  to  pass  a  series 
(f  tax  laws  that  approached  In  scope  and 
t  fleet  the  common  carrier  rail  and  motor 
Irelght  rate  structures,  and  with  the  same 
(lements  of  potedtlal  regional  and  com- 
modity discrimination,  the  result  would 
s  urely  be  an  uprising  of  the  people." 

A  party  writing  to  Tbaitic  World  in  sup- 
1  ort  of  my  earlier  article  wrote,  "It  Is  al- 
I  lost  unt»ellevable  that  the  railroad  Industry 
could  go  8S  years  under  regulation  of  the 
]CC  before  someone  within  the  Industry 
said: 

"Enough  of  this  nonsense — let's  publish 
cost-plus  rates  and  be  done  with  It.  Start- 
lig  with  10  class  rates  (10  ways  to  dlscrlml- 
I  ate)  the  rate  structure  was  expanded  to 
riUllona  of  commodity  rates  (millions  of 
vays  to  discriminate  between  commcxlltles, 
1  idustrles.  communities  and  even  indlvldu- 
als).  Having  accepted  the  Robin  Hood  role 
( to  steal  from  the  rich  and  give  to  the  poor) , 
t  ae  railroads  have  lost  their  overpriced  traf- 
t  c,  are  stuck  with  the  undcrprlced  traffic — 
a  ad  with  something  more  than  a  moral  ob- 
1  gatlon  to  continue  for  evermore." 

WeU,  speaking  of  obligations,  I  have  an 
cbllgatlon  to  your  time,  so  I  wlU  say  that 
I  advocate  the  following: 

Carriers  on  other  than  special  rates,  such 
ai  unit  trains  should  base  freight  charges 
ca  transporUng  the  unit  (freight  car)  re- 
i  ardleas  of  commodity.  Freight  charge  should 
l»  baaed  on  aa  close  to  accurate  fully-dls- 
flbuted  coets  of  tran^wrtatlon  as  can  be 
sjcertalned  by  a  proper  agency,  plus  a  rea- 
smable  profit — so  much  per  car,  dependent 
OQ  length  of  haul.  As  distance  increases,  the 
sae  of  destination  mileage  block  would  in- 
c-eaae.  with  tapering  principle  to  recognize 
tsmUnAl  coats.  Distances  could  be  based  on 
smpllfled  national  rate  basla  grouping  and 
block  mileages.  A  minimum  per  car  charge 
at  someth^g  like  $100/$200  per'^car  could 
a  Iso  apply. 

From  this  single  car  base,  rates  could  be 
published  on  multiple-car  moves  of  one  up 
t)  10  cars,  dependent  on  clerical  and  terml- 
D  al  cost  savings  under  single  car  rates  such 
n  lultlple  moves  reflect.  Beyond  10  cars  dally 
0  1  one  bUl  of  lading  to  one  consignee,  etc., 
w  e  get  Into  what  might  be  termed  speclallzecl 
Q  r  unit  movements. 

Carriers  should  charge  a  valuation  charge 
o  1  freight  bUl  based  on  actuarial  experience 
aid  shipper's  declared  value,  as  Insurance 
ti  cover  loss  and  damage.  This  may  require 
t  lat  secuon  20  of  the  Act  be  amended.  3hip- 
p  srs  could  elect  to  be  self-Insured.  Valuation 
p  "emlum  collected  could  go  to  a  centralized 
A\R  Insurance  company,  which  would  han- 
d  le  all  carrier  loss  damage  claims. 

Carriers  should  charge  shipper  "X-'  dollars 
p  !r  car  for  each  car  furnished.  Charge  could 
d  spend  on  number  of  miles  Involved  In  the 
n  ovement,  up  to  a  maximum  charge  per  car 
Tie  car  charge  would  be  on  a  cost  of  car, 
p  us  Interest  and  repair  based  on  a  20  year 


life,  and  wotild  go  to  the  carrier  owning  the 
car,  whether  or  not  such  carrier  participated 
in  the  route.  This  arrangement  covild  help 
to  eliminate  present  per  diem  and  encourage 
shipper  to  buy  or  lease  his  own  car,  thus 
possibly  channeling  some  present  short-haul 
traffic  to  rails  that  they  are  today  not  re- 
ceiving. Car  cost  furnishing  savings  plus 
even  today's  low  mileage  allowances  should 
encourage  user-furnished  cars. 

Accessorial  charges  such  as  weighing  di- 
version, stopoffs.  transit,  etc.  would  be  added 
to  basic  transportation  charge. 

No  commcxllty  should  be  handled  by  car- 
riers unless  It  met  full  cost  plus  profit  stand- 
ards. No  business  should  be  handled  at  a  loss. 

The  recommended  simplified  system  would 
mean  that  anyone  could  ascertain  before- 
hand as  well  as  after  the  shipment  moves,  the 
actual  charge  dependent  on  a  simplified  pub- 
lished rate  per  car  for  easily  ascertained  mile- 
ages, value  declared,  If  any,  charge  for  type 
of  car  furnished  plus  any  accessorial  charge 
applicable. 

Of  course,  this  Is  all  tcx>  simple.  There 
would,  as  anyone  In  transportation  knows, 
have  to  be  certain  published  rules  that  must 
be  enforced,  such  as  cars  not  being  loaded 
heavier  than  carrying  capacity,  prepaid  sta- 
tions, routing  guides,  etc.,  but  the  number 
of  tariffs  and  guides  needed  could  be  reduced 
to  possibly  no  more  than  10  from  the  present 
10,000  or  more. 

Now  what  would  all  this  accomplish?  I  can 
think  of  the  following : 

Rail  carriers  as  well  as  carriers  competitive 
to  rail  (some  of  which  presently  have  simpli- 
fied tariffs)  could  be  assured  their  inherent 
benefits  would  bring  them  the  business  which 
they  are  best  fitted  to  handle. 

Carriers  would  be  assured  a  profit  on  every 
car  handled. 

Rail  carriers  would  save  ♦250,000,000  per 
year  In  loss  and  damage  claims.  Carrier  ex- 
perienced claims  personnel  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  AAR  Insurance  company  suggested. 

Carriers  could  get  new  revenues  up  to  $1 
bllUcm  annually  In  car-fumlshing  charges. 
Savings  In  per  diem  could  also  result  by 
eliminating  Ijookkeeping,  etc. 

There  would  be  little,  if  any,  discrimination 
between  shippers,  communities,  etc.,  elimi- 
nating need  for  99  per  cent  of  all  tariffs,  all 
rate  negotiation  bureaus,  majority  rate  nego- 
tiation personnel,  regulatory  personnel,  etc., 
at  savings  anticipated  to  be  $8  per  carload 
or  (200  million  more  annually. 

By  above  savings,  carriers  would  have  funds 
available  to  upgrade  their  rights  of  way,  re- 
sxiltlng  in  labor  savings  because  of  delays  now 
experienced  in  "slow"  orders. 

Shipper  would  have  choice  of  buying  only 
what  transportation  he  wanted.  He  could 
furnish  his  own  cars  serve  as  self- Insurer, 
etc. 

Shipper  would,  by  per  car  charge,  have 
Incentive  to  load  all  cars  as  heavy  or  to  as 
full  cubic  capacity  as  possible,  thereby  reduc- 
ing need  for  excess  cars. 

Generate  the  biggest  car  buUdlng  boom  of 
record,  as  per-car  charge  would  assure  car- 
rier or  shipper  owner  or  lessee  that  each  car 
would  pay  for  Itself  over  specific  period  of 
time. 

A  lesser  number  of  cars  needed  or  to  be 
built  by  them  would  save  carriers  the  7  per 
cent  or  8  per  cent  interest  now  being  paid 
in  equipment  trusts  to  buUd  new  cars. 

Eliminate  the  need  for  large  number  of 
personnel  In  Industry  traffic  departments. 

Shipments  of  a  number  of  different  com- 
modities could  be  loaded  in  one  car — to  ware- 
houses— distribution  points,  etc.  Local  truck- 
ers, household  goods  carriers  or  warehouses 
could  purchase  rail  cars  for  movement  to 
truck  terminal  distribution  points — or  for 
TOFC  services — all  kinds  of  new  movement 
poaslbUltles  by  using  raU  right  of  way. 

Save  a  large  portion  of  the  $75,000,000  an- 
nual damage  now  done  to  carrier-furnished 


cars.  Shipper,  owner  or  leaae  company  wouM 
handle  their  care  mon  carefully.  If  not,  they 
would  be  responsible  for  damage  and  repair 
to  serrlceaUile  condition. 

Time  would  indicate  wh»ther  costs  as  orig- 
inally ascertained  were  high  or  low.  If  coats 
are  higher  or  lower  than  original  base,  this 
would  be  reflected  in  carrier  earnings. 

After  ond  or  two  years'  experience,  trans- 
portatlon  user  and  taxpayer  would  benefit  In 
that  carrier,  being  regulated,  could  baitUy 
hide  any  excessive  profits  and  a  fair  part  of 
savings  enumM«ted  would  accrue  to  the 
transportation  user  and  consumer. 

There  are  other  benefits,  such  as  the  gen- 
eration of  new  business,  and,  of  course,  prob- 
ably some  detriments,  but  every  traffic  man 
could  be  satisfied  that  he  is  paying  no  more 
for  the  transportation  of  his  shipments  than 
he  should,  based  on  the  natural  transporta- 
tion characteristics  of  bis  particular  com- 
modity. Although  per-car  rates  would  be  the 
same,  regardless  of  contents,  because  of  den- 
sity, valuation  charge,  and  weight  of  material, 
the  per-hundredwelght  of  per-ton  rates 
would  differ  on  different  commodities,  but 
neither  this  nor  the  commcxllty  transported 
need  be  a  carrier  tjoncern. 

One  of  my  other  suggestions  on  rate  sim- 
plification deals  with  the  elimination  of  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Interstate  commerce  act.  which 
section  grants  reduced  rates  on  government 
traffic.  Certainly  one  of  the  legitimate  reasons 
the  military  has  used  to  support  such  rates 
is  the  need  for  secrecy  on  certain  movements 
which  presently  the  usual  rate  bureau  pro- 
cedure handling  publicizes.  If  a  specific  perr 
car  charge  applied  as  suggested  on  all  freight, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment to  dlacloee  contents  of  any  car.  THere 
is  no  reaaoD  why  the  government  should  pay 
either  cheaper  or  more  expensive  rates  than 
the  commercial  shipper.  The  military  has  al- 
ready negotiated  many  "freight,  all  kinds* 
rates. 

Perhaps  something  similar  to  the  proposals 
set  forth  In  the  exhibits  (Nos.  l  and  2)  on  this 

XI  could  be  adopted  and  Inaugurated  Im- 
lately  a»  maximum  rates  (the  figures 
used  are  hypothetical,  but  could  be  150  per 
cent  of  the  present  fully  allocated  costs  as 
determined  by  the  ICC)  to  alternate  with  the 
present  rates.  Thereby  incentives  could  be 
provided  to  enoourag*  full  use  of  car  weight- 
carrying  capacity.  The  rates  could  Insure 
profit  for  the  carriers  and  could  chanziel  addi- 
tional business  to  the  railroads.  Canadian 
carriers  publish  similar  polnXito-point  incen- 
tive rates  today.  Perhaps  a  simple  rule  In  the 
classification  stating  that  "cars  loaded  to  10 
per  cent  higher  than  Classiflcatlon  carload 
weight  or  minimum  carload  .w^iffht  named  in 
tariff  subject  to  Classlflcatton  vfould  receive 
5  per  cent  reduction  In  caties.  on  excess  20 
per  cent,  a  10  per  cent  reduction,  etc.."  might 
be  productive  of  revenue,  tonnage  and  profit. 

Also,  I  am  writing  of  long-range  goals  to- 
ward rate  simplification.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  some  other  simple  pricing  methcxl  can- 
not work.  Perhaps  rates  should  be  on  a  per 
carload  basis  tied  to  fully  allocated  costs  for 
different  "types  of  equipment  and  different 
rate  territories,  as  spelled  out  in  the  TCC 
carloftd  cost  scales  by  territories  (latest  state- 
ment) ,  assuming  these  costs  are  as  accurate 
as  rail  costing  can  be. 

As  you  also  no  doubt  have  noticed,  I  have 
been  writing  primarily  about  rail  transporta- 
tion because  this  Is  where  simplified  pricing 
must  start.  I  don't  want  to  end  this  article 
without  commending  certain  types  of  motor 
carriers  who  already  have  simplified  their 
pricing  and  tariffs.  We  also  already  have 
Jfrelght  all  kinds"  rates  in  TOFC  service, 
■feulk-material  truck  and  household  goods 
carriers  have  simplified  rates. 

I  might  suggest  that  you  help  me  beat  the 
dnuns  for  simplified  freight  rates.  It's  a  goal 
toward  which  all  transportation  people 
should  work. 

I  am  not  advocating  change  for  that  sake 
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alone.  "All  change  doesn't  mean  progress, 
but  progress  means  change."  Progress  Is  the 
law  of  economic  life;  when  a  company  ceases 
to  progress  it  falls  back  in  today's  Intense 
competition.  New  methods,  new  products. 
etc.  must  be  developed  every  day.  In  the 
chemical  field,  in  any  given  year.  30  to  40 
per  cent  of  products  weren't  In  existence  10 
years  earlier,  Manufacturers  with  3,{X)0  or 
more  lines  will  tell  you  that  over  half  of 
their  prcxlucts  are  less  than  five  years  old.  A 
large  glass  company  receives  three-fourths  of 
Its  inocMne  from  products  developed  In  the 
last  25  years.  In  rail  carrier  pricing,  the 
"We'll  make  on  the  bananas  what  we  lose 
on  the  oranges"  philosophy  hasn't  resulted 
in  a  financially  successful  over-all  railroad 
Industry  In  the  last  85  years,  so  It  appears  it's 
time  for  a  change. 

I  wish  I  had  the  complete  answer.  I  don't — 
but  dream  a  bit  with  me. 

Everyone  pays  for  gcxid  transportation.  He 
pays  most,  however,  who  does  not  have  It! 


CONCLtJSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  morning  business  has  now  expired. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  aide,  Mr. 
Mark  Schneider,  be  permitted  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  floor  during  consideration 
of  S.  50,  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  James  Mur- 
phy, counsel  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging,  and  Messrs.  William  Orlol,  staff 
director,  and  fJavld  Affeldt,  counsel,  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  be  al- 
lowed floor  privileges  during  the  debate 
and  vote  on  S.  50.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE SERVICES  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1973      * 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration  of 
S.  50,  which  Is  on  limited  time.  The 
clerk  win  report  the  bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows : 

S.  50,  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  allocation  of  time  on  this  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
bill  there  are  3  hours.  On  amendments, 
debatable  motions  and  appeals,  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  m&y  need. 

Mr.  President,  S.  50  extends  the  au- 
thorizations contained  In  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  for  an  additional  3 
years,  imtil  June  30,  1975.  Moreover,  it 
substantially  expands  the  range  of  pro- 
grams contained  in  the  act  and  pro- 
vides for  a  reorganization  of  the  admin- 
istration of  these  programs  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  levels. 
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8.  50  is  substantially  similar  to  H.R. 
18657,  which  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
in  October  1972,  but  which  the  Presi- 
dent declined  to  sign  following  the  ad- 
journment of  the  92d  Congress.  Because 
this  was  a  pocket  veto  by  the  President, 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  an  over- 
ride effort  in  the  Congress. 

In  recommending  the  enactment  of  a 
bill  similar  to  the  one  vetoed  last  year, 
I  do  not  seek  a  confrontation  with  the 
President.  I,  for  one,  believe  that  a  great 
deal  more  can  be  accomplished  through 
cooperation  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  than  through  con- 
flict between  the  two.  Nevertheless.  I 
also  believe  that  we,  in  Congress,  can- 
not shirk  our  responsibility  to  enact  pro- 
grams that  meet  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion's elderly  citizens — needs  that  have 
been  fuUy  documented  by  extensive 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Aging  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  of  which  I  am 
chairman;  by  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chttrch)  ;  and  the  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  chaired  by 
Congressman  Brademas  of  Indiana. 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  at  least  some 
of  the  President's  objections  to  this 
legislation,  we  have  reduced  the  total 
amounts  authorized  by  this  bill  by  about 
25  percent.  In  addition,  we  have  made  a 
number  of  technical  changes  from  the 
vetoed  bill,  including  provisions  designed 
to  aid  in  the  transition  to  the  new  ad- 
ministrative structure  mtindated  by  this 
bill. 

By  way  of  a  brief  summarj',  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, S.  50  would: 

Upgrade  the  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing— AOA — in  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  by 
transferring  it  from  the  welfare-oriented 
social  and  rehabilitation  service  to  the 
Office  of  the  HEW  Secretary. 

Authorize  the  establishment  of  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  sj-stems  for 
the  delivery  of  social  services  to  the 
aging  at  the  local  level. 

Provide  improved  recreation,  educa- 
tional, and  voluntary  service  opportuni- 
ties for  the  elderly. 

Expand  research  in  aging  and  the 
training  of  needed  personnel  in  the  field 
of  gerontology. 

Establish  a  community  service  em- 
ployment program  and  special  training 
and  counseling  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  middle-aged  and  older 
persons. 

Authorize  grants  for  the  acquisition, 
remodeling,  and  renovation  of  facilities 
for  use  as  multipurpose  senior  centers 
and  provide  fop  mortgage  insurance,  in- 
terest subsidies  and  initial  staffing  grants 
for  such  centers. 

The  heart  of  the  bill  is  in  title  HI, 
which  authorizes  grants  to  States  and, 
through  them,  to  local  communities  to 
deliver  needed  social  services  to  the  ag- 
ing. In  the  past,  the  bulk  of  the  activities 
carried  out  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  have  been  in  connection  with  the 
title  in  programs.  Last  year,  for  exam- 
ple, more— tlian  1  million  older  per- 
sons were  served  by  over  1,500  projects 


funded  under  title  HI.  These  projects  de- 
livered a  wide  range  of  services  includ- 
ing -transportation,  nutrition,  home 
health,  recreation,  aid  to  the  handi- 
capped, and  services  for  independent  liv- 
ing designed  to  assist  the  elderly  in  re- 
taining their  independence  and  avoiding 
Institutionalization . 

Under  existing  legislation,  these  serv- 
ices are  funded  through  what  are  essen- 
tially block  grants  to  State  aging  agen- 
cies. These  State  agencies,  in  turn,  make 
project  grants  to  local  agencies  for  the 
delivery  of  services. 

As  the  program  has  expanded,  it  has 
become  apparent  that  the  existing  de- 
livery mechanisms  are  inadequate  to  as- 
sure the  efficient  delivery  of  needed  serv- 
ices with  a  priority  scheme  for  the  allo- 
cation of  scarce  resources.  President 
Nixon  alluded  to  these  conditions  in  his 
address  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  in  1971,  when  he  said: 

In  addition,  I  am  asking  that  the  Older 
Americans  Act  be  amended  to  strengthen 
our  planning  and  delivery  systems  for  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly.  Too  often  in  the  past, 
these  "systems"  have  really  been  "nonsys- 
tems",  badly  fragmented,  poorly  planned  and 
Insufficiently  ccx)rdlnat«d.  My  proposed 
amendments  are  designed  to  remedy  these 
deficiencies. 

The  amendments  submitted  on  behalf 
of  the  administration  to  restructure  the 
title  in  programs  by  the  very  able  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Beald  , 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Aging,  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  incorporated  into  S  50.  The 
revised  title  III  will  now  designate  the 
kinds  of  social  services  which  may  be 
provided  by  States  to  their  older  resi- 
dents. Moreover,  it  provides  that  the 
delivery  of  such  services  shall  be  accom- 
plished primarily  by  area  planning  and 
service  agencies  to  be  designated  by  the 
State  agencies  and  operated  in  accord- 
ance with  area  plans  approved  by  the 
State  agencies.  State  agencies  are  re- 
quired to  designate  those  areas  within 
their  States  which  they  determine  to  have 
the  highest  priority  in  terms  of  need.  In 
order  to  concentrate  limited  resources, 
no  more  than  20  percent  of  the  Federal 
allotment  to  a  State  may  be  spent  outside 
of  such  designated  priority  areas.  More- 
over, the  Federal  share  for  projects  in 
designated  priority  areas  may  be  as  high 
as  90  percent,  while  it  may  not  exceed  75 
percent  in  other  areas  of  the  State. 

Limitations  are  placed  on  the  direct 
pro;tsion  of  services  by  area  agencies  on 
agiog,  for  it  is  not  intended  that  an  en- 
tirely new  system  of  providers  be  estab- 
lished under  this  Eu:t.  Rather,  the  area 
agencies  are  to  act  primarily  to  coor- 
dinate and  fund  existing  service  pro- 
viders and  to  encourage  the  expansion 
of  services  by  existing  providers  when 
the  need  for  such  is  determined. 

Only  in  those  cases  where  an  adequate 
supply  of  services  cannot  be  otherwise 
assured  may  the  State  or  area  agencies 
provide  them  directly. 

Title  m  also  authorizes  the  Commis- 
sioner on  Aging,  who  heads  AOA,  to  fund 
directly  projects  conducted  by  any  pub- 
lic or  private,  nonprofit  agency  when, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
State  agency,  he  determines  that  such 
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model  proj^ts  will  expand  or  Improve 
the  supply  of  services  for  the  aging  or 
will  demonstrate  improved  methods  of 
delivering  such  services. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  revised  title 
m.  Mr.  President,  is  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated networks  for  the  delivery  of 
services  to  the  aging  in  every  community 
in  the  land — including  both  rural  and 
urban  areas — where  there  is  a  need  for 
such  a  service  network,  begirming  with 
the  communities  which  the  States  deter- 
mine have  the  greatest  need. 

In  addition  to  structiiring  services  for 
the  aging  at  the  State  and  local  level, 
this  bill.  tlUe  n.  also  reorganizes  the 
Administration  on  Aging,  which  adminis- 
ters the  majority  of  the  programs  imder 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  When  the  Old- 
er Americans  Act  was  first  passed  in  1965 
it  was  intended  that  AOA  be  a  separate 
entity  functioning  at  a  high  level  In  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  serve  as  a  focus  for  programs 
dealing  with  problems  of  aging. 

Over  the  years,  however.  AOA  has  been 
jushed  into  successively  lower  layers 
3f  the  HEW  bureaucracy,  to  a  point 
where  its  effectiveness  as  a  spokesman 
las  been  materially  eroded.  In  1967.  AOA 
vas  placed  within  the  social  rehabilita- 
;ion  services— SRS— a  welfare  oriented 
igency  with  the  Commissioner  on  Aging 
■^porting  to  the  Administrator  of  SRS 
"rogf^pns  under  the  Older  Americans  Act 
ire  not.  and  never  have  been,  welfare 
nrograms  and  experience  haa  taught  us 
hat  our  older  citizens  are  often  reslst- 
unt  to  utilizing  needed  services  when 
hose  services  are  viewed  as  part  of  a 
velfare  program. 

In  order  to  restore  the  status  and  vlsl- 
)ility  of  the  Administration  on  Aging,  to 
)ermlt  the  Commissioner  on  Aging  to  act 
I  (ffectively  as  a  spokesman  for  older  per- 
1  ons,  and  to  make  possible  coordination 
Tiih  other  agencies  conducting  pro- 
I  iramwiffectlng  the  aging,  title  n  of  S.  50 
1  noves  the  Administration  on  Aging  out 
*  (f  SRS  and  Into  the  OfDce  of  the  Secre- 
1  ary.  Moreover,  the  bill  prohibits  the  del- 
« gatlon  of  the  Commissioner's  functions 
(.way  from  AOA  without  observing  Re- 
crganization  Act  provisions.  These  pro- 
■  Isions  are  intended  to  avoid  such  situa- 
1 1ons  as  occurred  when  the  AOA  research 
I  ad  demonstration  programs  were  trans- 
i  erred  to  the  social  and  rehabilitation 

I  ervlce. 

I  have  attached  a  tltle-by-tltle  sum- 
Jiary  of  the  bill  to  my  remarks,  alraig 
y  rith  a  table  showing  the  amounts  au- 
t  ■iorlzed,  Mr.  President,  so  I  will  not  go 
1 3to  detail  regarding  the  other  programs 

I I  the  act.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  au- 
t  lorize  grants  for  research  in  aging  and 
t  le  training  of  needed  personnel  In  the 
1  eld  of  gerontology;  provide  for  the  ac- 
c  ulsitlon  and  refurbishing  of  facilities  to 
t  e  used  as  multipurpose  senior  centers 
enlarge  volunteer  opportunities  for  the 
a  jing  under  programs  conducted  by  AC- 
ffP'J^™*'^*^  technical  changes  in  the 
t  ue  vn  nutrition  program  recently  es- 
t  ibllshed  by  Public  Law  92-258  and  pro- 
V  ide  for  the  coordlnaUon  of  such  nutri- 
t  on  programs  with  the  deUvery  of  other 
s  wlal  services  under  title  m  programs  • 


authorize  special  library  and  educational 
programs  for  older  citizens ;  and,  in  title 
IX  and  X,  provide  new  progra^is  for 
community  service  employment  fOr  the 
aging  and  special  Job  training  and  coun- 
seling services  for  both  middle-aged  and 
older  workers. 

With  respect  to  tlUes  IX  and  X.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
efforts  will  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
mlnistraUon  to  delete  these  two  man- 
power Utles.  If  that  comes  about.  I  will 
comment  in  more  detail  on  the  man- 
power programs  contained  in  the  bill  at 
that  time. 

For  the  moment,  I  do  want  to  point 
out  that  one  of  the  cruelest  things  that 
a  society  can  do  to  older  persons  Is  to 
turn  them  out  to  pasture  with  noth- 
ing useful  to  do.  Title  IX  would  permit 
persons  aged  55  and  over  to  perform 
important  public  service  jobs  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  Title  X  is  concerned  with 
.Jiose  middle-aged   and  older  workers 
still  members  of  the  labor  force,  who 
are  so  often  the  ones  hardest  hit  by  lay- 
offs and  plant  close-downs.  A  man  50 
years  old  who  has  spent  all  his  working 
years  at  one  Job,  in  many  cases,  finds 
it  extremely  difficult  to  find  new  employ- 
ment suited  to  the  skills  he  has  acquired 
Title  X  of  the  bill  authorizes  special  pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
counsel  and  retrain  such  workers  so  that 
they  may  continue  as  active  workers  in 
the  labor  force. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  de- 
bate in  recent  years  over  "income  strat- 
egy" versus  "services  strategy"  with 
respect  to  providing  for  those  members 
of  our  society  whose  circumstances  pre- 
clude complete  self-sufficiency.  In  my 
Judgment,  there  Is  a  degree  of  compat- 
ibility between  these  two  approaches 
that  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the 
PoUcy  we  have  foUowed— largely  through 
congressional  initiatives— regarding  the 
aging. 

Over  the  last  4  years.  Congress  has 
enacted  social  security  increases  totaling 
52  percent,  vrtth  the  result  that  retire- 
ment Incomes  of  most  older  Americans 
have  been  substantially  Increased  The 
legislation  we  are  considering  here  com- 
plements tht  income  strategy  embodied 
in  those  increases.  An  older  citizen  in 
need  of  home  health  care,  or  transporta- 
tion to  the  doctor  and  the  supermarket 
or  nutrition  services,  cannot  use  his  In- 
creased Income  to  purchase  these  serv- 
ices If  they  simply  do  not  exist.  This  bUl 
will  help  to  provide  a  network  of  such 
vital  services. 

^J  ^  confident,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  bUl.  taken  together  with  the  social 
security  legislation  passed  earlier  will 
help  older  Americans  to  lead  fuller  and 
richer  lives,  on  the  one  hand,  and  permit 
our  society  to  continue  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  the  contributions  and  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  aging,  on  the  other. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
title-by-tltle  summary  of  S.  50.  and  the 
table  on  cost  estimates  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  table  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows- 
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TITIJC  r OECLAKATIOM   OF  OBJECTIVXS 

This  title  expands  the  objectives  contained 
in  the  original  Older  Americans  Act  of  iMs 
by  placing  emphasis  on  the  need  to  make 
(Comprehensive  social  service  programs  avau- 
able  to  older  Americans  and  to  Insure  their 
participation  In  the  development  of  thes* 
programs. 

TTTLB  n— ADMINISTRATION  ON  AOINO 

This  title  esUbllshes  the  Administration 
on  Aging  and  places  It  within  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei 
fare,  AoA  U  headed  by  a  Commtasloner  on 
Aging  who  U  appointed  by  tbt>  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  Admin- 
Istratlon  on  Aging  Is  given  primary  respon- 
Blblllty  for  carrying  out  the  programs  au- 
thorized under  this  Act.  Language  has  also 
been  included  to  restrict  the  authority  of 
the  Commissioner  or  Secretary  to  delegate 
programs  away  from  AoA  untu  Congress 
Is  given  an  opportunity  to  veto  such  delega- 
tions. AoA  is  transferred  from  the  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Service  (SRS)  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  C(»nmlssloner  of 
AoA  made  to  report  directly  to  the  Secretary 
Title  n  also  creates  a  "National  Informa- 
tion and  Resource  Clearing  House  for  the 
Aging"  which  Is  designed  to  coUect  analyze, 
prepare  and  disseminate  Information  regard- 
ing the  needs  and  Interests  of  older 
Americans. 

In  addition.  Title  n  contains  a  provision 
establishing  a  "Federal  Council  on  Aging" 
which  will  be  composed  of  15  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  The  Council  will  assist  and  advise 
the  President  on  matters  relating  to  the 
needs  of  older  Americans;  review  and  evalu- 
ate the  Impact  of  federal  policies  and  pro- 
grams on  the  aging;  serve  as  a  spokesman 
on  behalf  of  older  Americans  by  making 
recommendations  to  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Commissioner  on  Aging,  and  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  federal  activities  in 
the  field  of  aging;  and  undartalce  programs 
designed  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
the  problems  and  needs  of  our  senior  citizens. 
The  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging  will  also 
undertake  various  studies  designed  to 
further  clarify  the  specific  needs  of  the 
elderly  and  recommend  solutions  to  them, 
and  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  the  allocation 
formula  contained  in  Title  ni  by  which 
funds  are  allotted  by  state. 

Authorization — National  Information  & 
Resource  Clearing  House  for  the  Aging;  FY 
73,  $750,000;  FY  74,  $1  million,  FY  75,  $1,260.- 
000,  Administration  of  the  Act;  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary, 

Trri.E  m — grants  for  state  and  commttnitt 

PROGRAMS  ON  AGING 

Under  Title  m.  the  Administration  on 
Aging  will  work  with  state  aging  offices  to 
develop  a  state-wide  plan  for  delivering  so- 
cial services  to  senior  citizens.  Each  state 
will  be  divided  Into  planning  and  service 
areas  which  wUl  bear  the  primary  reepon- 
Blbllity  for  developing  the  apparatus  required 
to  deliver  social  and  nutritional  services  to 
the  elderly.  These  area  aging  units  are  de- 
signed to  coordinate  existing  governmental 
services,  purchase  services,  and/or  provide 
services  where  they  are  otherwise  unavail- 
able. 

In  addition,  the  Commissioner  may  under- 
take "model  projects"  within  a  state  giving 
special  consideration  to  projects  Involving 
the  housing  needs  of  older  persons,  transpor- 
tation needs,  continuing  education,  pre-re- 
tirement information,  and  special  services  to 
the  handicapped.  It  u  hoped  that  these 
model  projects  wlU  expand  and  improve  the 
deUvery  of  social  services  to  older  persons. 

Authorizations : 

Area  Planning  and  Social  Services-.  FY  73. 
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$100  million;  FY  74.  $160  million;  FY  75.  $200 
million. 

Planning.  Coordination.  Evaluation  and 
Administration  of  State  Plans;  FY  73  $20  mil- 
lion; FY  74.  $20  million.  FY  75.  $20  million. 

Model  Projects;  FY  73.  $20  million;  FY  74, 
$25  mUUon;  FY  76.  $30  mlUlon. 

TTTLE  rV TRAINING  AND  RESEARCH 

The  Commissioner  on  Aging  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  for  research  and  development 
projects  in  the  field  of  aging.  He  may  edso 
undertake  programs  designed  to  attract 
qualified  persons  Into  the  field  of  aging  and 
to  provide  training  programs  for  personnel 
In  this  field.  There  is  also  a  provision  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  multldls- 
clpUnary  centers  of  gerontology  which  will 
assist  In  the  research  and  training  programs 
as  well  as  provide  technical  assistance  for 
state  and  local  aging  units. 

Authorizations : 

Training;  FY  73.  $10  mUlIon;  FY  74,  $15 
mUllon;  FY  75.  $20  million. 

Research:  FY  73,  $15  million;  FY  74,  $20 
million;  FY  75,  $25  mUllon. 

Special  Transportation  R&D:  FY  73.  $7.5 
mUlion;  FY  74.  $15  million;  FY  76,  $20 
million. 

TITLE  V MULTIPURPOSE  SENIOR  CENTERS 

This  provision  provides  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, alteration,  and  renovation  of  multipur- 
pose senior  citizen  centers.  Included  in  this 
section  are  provisions  for  mortgage  insurance 
for  senior  citizen  centers,  grant  authoriza- 
tions for  staffing  of  such  centers,  and  Interest 
subsidies  for  mortgages. 

Authorizations: 

Grants  for  Multlpurposes  Senior  Centers; 


FY  73,  $10  mUlion;  FY  74,  $15  mUllon;  FY 
75,  $20  million. 

Loan  Insurance  for  Multipurpose  Senior 
Centers;  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

Annual  Interest  Grants;  FY  73,  $l  million; 
FY  74,  $3  million;  FY  75,  $6  million. 

Personnel  Staffing  Grants  for  Senior  Cen- 
ters; FY  73,  $10  mUllon;  FY  74,  $10  million; 
FY  75.  $10  million. 

TITLE   VI NATIONAL    OLDER   AMERICANS 

VOLCNTKER    PROGRAM 

This  title  extends  and  expands  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Foster  Grandparents  pro- 
gram and  other  Older  Americans  Community 
Service  programs.  These  programs,  which 
were  transferred  to  the  ACTION  Agency  In 
1971  seek  to  Involve  Oldei  Americans  In  a 
variety  of  programs  designed  to  benefit  per- 
sons, both  children  and  adults  having  excep- 
tional needs. 

Authorizations : 

RSVP;  FY  73,  $20  mUllon,  FY  74,  $30  mil- 
lion;  FY  76,  $40  mUlIon. 

Foster  Grandparents  and  other  Senior  Vol- 
unteer programs;  FY  73,  $41  million;  FY 
74,  $52  million;  FY  76,  $63  mUllon. 

TITLE   vn NUTRiriON    PROGRAM 

This  title  makes  several  minor  conforming 
changes  In  the  nutrition  legislation  which 
was  passed  earlier  this  year.  Th»  changea  are 
prlmarUy  designed  to  produce  greater  co- 
ordination between  nutrition  programs  and 
the  social  service  programs  provided  In  Title 

m. 

TITLE   VlII AMENDMENTS   TO   OTHER   ACTS 

This  provision  amends  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information  8cl- 

COST  E."^TIMATES  OF  S.  50 


ence  Act,  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  the 
Adult  Education  Act,  so  as  to  provide  ex- 
panded opportunities  for  older  Americans  to 
participate  in  programs  of  continuing  edu- 
cation. 
Authorizations :  See  table, 

TTTLE     nc COMMUNITT     SERVICE     EMPLOYMENT 

FOR    OLD^    AMBUCAN8 

Tills  tide  Is  designed  to  provide  commu- 
nity service  Jobs  for  low  Income  crider  Amer- 
icans 55  years  of  age  and  older  In  the  fields 
of  education,  social  services,  recreational 
services,  conservation,  environmental  res- 
toration, economic  development,  etc.  The 
programs  created  by  Title  IX  are  structured 
in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  upon  the  experi- 
ences of  numerous  pilot  and  demonstration 
projects  conducted  by  the  E>epartment  of 
Labor  under  its  Operation  Mainstream  pro- 
gram, under  the  names  of  Senior  Aides  and 
Green  Thumb.  It  is  estimated  that  as  many 
as  40  to  60  thousand  jobs  could  be  created 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

Authorizations : 

Community  Service  Employment;  FT  73, 
$100  mUllon;  FY  74,  $150  mlUlon. 

TITLE    X MmOLE-AGED    AND    OLDER     WORKERS 

TRAININO    ACT 

This  title  is  designed  to  provide  manpower 
training  programs  and  other  services  to  In- 
crease Job  opportunities  for  middle-aged  and 
older  persons.  The  Secretary  off  Labor  wUl 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  within 
the  framework  of  existing  programs  during 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  /ear  1073,  whUe  new 
funds  are  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Au  th  orizatl  ons : 

Middle- Aged  and  Older  Workers  Training: 
FY  74,  $160  mlUlon. 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Titl«  1 :  Daclarat  on  of  obiwtivas 

JI,  250,  000  . 

Title  II: 

National  information  and  resource  clearing  house  for  the  aging 
Administration  of  the  act  < 

J75O,0OO 

{1,000,000 

150,000,000 
20,000.000 
25, 000,  OOO 

15,000,000 
20.  000. 000 
15,000,000 

15.000,000 

3,000,000' 
10,000.000 

30,000,000 
52, 000, 000 

-i.A-^,^A__ 

Title  III: 

Area  planning  and  social  service    .. 

1(X),000,000 

200,000,000  .. 
20.000.000 
30.000.000 

20.000.000 
25,000.000 
20,000,000 

20,000,000 

■"""5,600,000 
10,000,000  . 

40,000,000  .. 
63,000,0q6^ 

Plannmg,  coordination,  evaluation,  and  administration  of  State  plan 

20,000,000 

.......... 

Model  projects 

20.000.000 

TitlelV:                                                                                 

Training 

10,000,000 

Research.. 

15,000,000 

Special  transportation  R.  &  D.. . 

7,500,000 

Title  V: 

Multipurpose  centers. 

10,000  000 

> 

Loan  insurance  for  miiHipurpose  senior  centers  > 

........ 

Annual  interest  grants 

1,000,000 

Personnel  staffing  grants 

10,000,000 

TiUeVI:                                                                                 

RSVP 

20,000.000 

Foster  grandparents  and  other  senior  volunteer  programs    . 
Title  VII:  Nutrition  program  (authorized  in  Public  Law  92  258) 

41.000,000 

TlUeVIII: 

Older  readers  services 

Special  programs  ((Title  1,  Higher  Education  Act) I"""!!"""!'!!""!" 

:....      11,700,000 

5,000  000 

12,300,000 
5.000,000 

-^ 

12,900,000 
5,000,000 

^$13,700,000 
^  5,000,000 

J5.000 

Special  projects  (Adult  Education  Act) 

Senior  opportunities  and  services .- 

7,000,000 

7.000.000  .. 
150,000,000  .. 
150,000,000  . 

......... 

Title  IX:  Community  service  employment 

100.000,000 

Title  X:  Middle-aged  and  older  workers  training 

Total .. 

378,950,000 

680,300,000 

472,150,000 

18,700,000 

5,000 

■  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary, 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  of  Virginia).  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  strongly  supported 
this  bill,  including  titles  IX  and  X.  I  will 
develop  my  reasons  for  that  in  due 
course,  but  I  merely  wish  to  state  to  the 
Senate  at  this  time  that  it  has  twice 
passed  both  of  these  titles;  that  is.  man- 
power training  for  older  and  middle-aged 
workers  and  community  service  employ- 
ment ^or  older  workers,  which  Is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  mainstream  program, 
and  an  expansion  of-  it,  as  it  has  de- 


Note:  S.  50  total  authorization,  $1,555,100,000. 


veloped  under  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

ITie  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
B«ALL)  in  due  course  will  be  acting  with 
respect  to  both  of  these  titles.  I  know  he 
is  devoted  to  the  bill,  other  than  these 
titles.  Indeed  he  is  in  the  anomsilous  po- 
sition in  which  I  and  others  have  found 
ourselves  on  other  occaslcxis  concerning 
other  bills,  in  that  his  tremendous  crea- 
tivity in  respect  of  this  bill  seems  to  be 
lost  in  the  fact  that  he  has  profound 
disagreement,  in  the  interests  of  secur- 
ing the  bill  itself,  with  UUes  IX  and  X. 
Therefore,  unless  I  said  it,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  distinguish,  so  far  sis  the 


Senator  is  concerned,  his  position  on 
these  two  titles  from  his  position  on  the 
bill  generally,  of  which  he  was  a  prin- 
cipal architect. 

So  I  would  like  the  record  to  be  clear 
that  Senator  Beall,  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Aging  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  of  which  I  am  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  has  been  the  principal 
architect,  on  the  part  of  the  minority, 
of  the  amendments  which  will  do  much 
to  broaden  the  opportunities  for  older 
Americans.  I  will  testify  to  his  deep  de- 
votion to  this  expansion  of  opportunity. 
He  has  a  profound  disagreement  with 
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thfe  majority  of  the  committee,  which 
in  ;ludes  myself,  on  how  much  the  bill 
wl  il  be  hurt  by  the  inclusion  of  the  two 
m^power  training  titles,  and  that  is  his 
difference.  I  respect  it  fully,  though 
not  agree  with  him,  and  I  think  the 
refcord  should  be  very  clear  as  to  his  out- 
standing service  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
legislation, 
consider  myself  a  trustee  of  the  time 
Bd  to  the  minority.  So  far  as  I 
there  have  been  no  other  requests 
time,  and  In  that  spirit  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
Beall)  . 
VLr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
his  very  kind  remarks  with  regard  to 
participation  in  this  measure  and  his 
y  accurate  description  of  our  areas  of 
di!  agreement.  It  is  not  a  disagreement  as 
■  )  the  intent  of  the  proposed  legislation, 
t  tiink  we  disagree  as  to  how  we  should 
•i»ceed  in  order  to  get  legislation  con- 
tinuing and  improving,  the  activities  of 
Administration  on  Aging  on  the 
bot>ks  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
appreciate  the  very  kind  remarks  of 
distingxiished  Senator  from  New  York 
' .  regard  to  our  service  and  our  gen- 
agreement  on  the  aims  of  this  meas- 
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]  Ir.  President,  I  will  develop  my  argu- 
me  ats  against  the  inclusion  of  the  man- 
po  ifer  titles  in  this  measure,  at  a  later 
tine,  when  I  offer  my  motion,  dealing 
wit  h  this  matter. 

1  Ir.  President,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
joi  1  once  again  the  distinguished  chair- 
ma  n  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Aging  in 
brijiging  up  for  Senate  consideration  the 
prehensive  older  Americans  serv- 
amendments.  I  would  like  to  com- 
id  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  diligently  overseen  this  commit- 
!s  deliberations  on  the  ameodments 
he  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  As 
nesult  of  the  committee's  efforts,  we 
before  us  today  a  bill  which,  with 
reservations,  I  believe  is  worthy  of 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration 
I  he  full  Senate.  This  bill  reflects  many 
he  ideas  that  were  contained  in  the 
tes^mony  of  expert  witnesses,  the  advice 
guidance  of  the  appropriate  officials 
irotn  the  various  government  agencies 
V  )lved.  as  well  as  inputs  from  Senators 
Joth  sides  of  the  aisle. 

50  is  basically  the  same  legislation 
;  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  Octo- 
and  subsequently  disapproved  by  the 
.J  I  There  are,  however, \^\ieral 
sigiiiflcant  improvements  which  iTMnk 
should  note.  The  conferoice  report  on 
15657  had  a  total  authorization 
lev*  1.  for  the  3-year  life  of  the  bill  of  ap- 
pro cimately  $2  billion.  The  President  in- 
dies ted  in  his  memorandum  of  disap- 
pro  ral  that  these  authorization  levels 
wer  !  "far  beyond  what  can  be  used  effec- 
tive y  and  responsibly."  S.  50,  has  a  3- 
vea  •  authorization  level  of  just  over  »1.5 
billi  on.  a  reduction  of  $500  million  or  25 
penent.  In  addition,  the  biD  contains 
variDus  technical  improvements,  many 
recc  mmended  to  us  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 


will  serve  to  improve  the  functioning  of 
the  older  Americans  programs  mandated 
by  this  biU.  For  Instance,  we  have  in- 
cluded in  S.  50  a  provision  to  allow  for 
phase-in  funding  of  existing  title  m 
programs  during  the  period  when  the  new 
State  and  area  plans  are  being  devel- 
oped. This  change  should  assure  the 
smooth  transition  from  the  current  pro- 
gram to  the  more  ambitious  one  envi- 
siohed  in  this  legislation.  Another  in- 
teresting addition  to  S.  50  is  the  directive 
to  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging  to  carry 
out  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  funds  distribution  formula 
contained  in  this  bill.  As  all  of  us  are 
aware,  the  controversy  surrounding  the 
distribution  of  funds  often  evokes  con- 
siderable debate  and  disagreement  be- 
tween the  large  States  and  those  with 
smaller  populations.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
study  conducted  by  the  Federal  Council 
on  Aging  will  give  us  our  first  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  functioning  of  this 
funding  formula  and  enable  Congress  to 
more  knowledgeably  legislate  in  this  area 
when  this  bill  comes  up  for  reconsidera- 
tion in  3  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  older 
Americans  portions  of  S.  50 — the  first 
eight  titles— would  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  well-being  of  our  sen- 
ior citizens : 

TTTLE    I,    THE     DECLARATION     OF    OBJECTIVIS 

In  title  I.  the  Congress  expanded  the 
objectives  contained  in  the  original 
Older  Americans  Act  (f[  1965  by  placing 
additional  emphasis  on  the  need  to  make 
comprehensive  social  service  programs 
available  to  older  Americans,  giving 
greatest  priority  to  those  in  need,  and 
to  insure  the  participation  of  senior  citi- 
zens in  the  development  of  thes-^  pro- 
grams. 

TrTLE   11,    THE   ADMINISTRATION    ON   AGING 

This  title  reestablished  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  and  places  It  within 
th?  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Since  1967, 
AOA  has  been  located  under  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  Social  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Service.s.  This  placement  within  the 
administrative  structure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
clearly  reduced  the  effectivenp.ss  and 
vribilitv  of  AOA  and  severely  hmited  its 
ability  to  carry  out  its  assigned  man- 
date. It  was  clearly  the  objective  of  Con- 
gress, with  broad  bipartisan  support,  to 
bring  about  a  significant  updating  and 
strengthening  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  so  that  it  can  more  adequately 
cope  vith  the  unique  and  pres.sing  prob- 
lems of  the  aging.  The  Administration 
on  Aging  is  to  be  headed  by  a  Com- 
mi/sioner  on  Aging  who  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Admin- 
istration on  A?ing  is  given  th°  primary 
re.«;ponsibillty  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  act. 

In  addition,  title  II  creates  a  "Na- 
tional Information  and  Resource  Clear- 
ing House  for  the  Aging"  which  Is  de- 
signed to  collect,  analyze,  prepare,  and 
assimilate  information  regarding  the 
needs  and  interests  of  older  Americans. 
In  addition,  title  II  contains  a  provision 
establishing  a  "Federal  CouncU  on  the 
Aging"  which  will  be  composed  of  15 


members  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  CouncU 
will  assist  in  advising  the  President  on 
matters  relating  to  the  needs  of  older 
Americans;  review  and  evaluate  the  im- 
pact of  Federal  policies  and  programs  on 
the  aging;  serve  as  a  spokesman  on  be- 
half of  older  Americans  by  making  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President,  Secre- 
tarj-  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  Commissioner  on  Aging,  and  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  Federal  activ- 
ities in  the  field  of  older  Americans;  and 
undertake  programs  designed  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  of  the  problems 
and  need  of  our  senior  citizens.  The 
Federal  Council  on  the  Aging  will  also 
undertake  various  studies  designed  to 
further  clarify  the  specific  needs  of  the 
elderly,  recommend  solutions  to  them, 
and  as  I  mentioned  before,  it  will  moni- 
tor the  functioning  of  the  title  in  for- 
mula program  so  as  to  provide  Congress 
with  the  information  we  need  to  more 
effectively  legislate  in  this  area. 

TriLE  in,  GRANTS  POK  STATS  AKD  COMMTJKITT 
PROGRAMS  ON  AGING STATE  AND  LOCAL  GRANTS 

Undter  title  HI.  the  Administration  on 
Aging  will  work  with  State  aging  offices 
to  develop  statewide  plans  for  delivering 
comprehensive  social  services  to  senior 
citzens.  Most  States  will  be  divided  into 
planning  and  service  areas  which  will 
contain  an  area  planning  unit  which  will 
bear  the  primary  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping the  apparatus  required  to  de- 
liver comprehensive  social  and  nutri- 
tional services  to  the  elderly  within  their 
area.  These  area  planning  units  are  de- 
signed to  coordinate  existing  govern- 
mental services,  purchase  services,  and/ 
or  provide  services  where  they  are  other- 
wise unavailable.  This  effort  to  establish 
a  more  coherent  and  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  the  delivery  of  social  and 
nutritional  services  to  our  senior  citizens 
is  perhaps  the  most  outstanding  reform 
contained  in  th*  legislation. 

Title  in  furtflfer  authorizes  the  Com- 
missioner to  undertake  "model  projects" 
within  the  various  States,  giving  special 
consideration  to  projects  involving  the 
housing  needs  of  older  people,  trans- 
portation, continuing  education,  pre- 
retirement information,  special  services 
to  the  handicapped,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  model  projects  will  en- 
able us  to  substantially  expand  and  im- 
prove the  delivery  of  social  services  to 
older  Americans. 

S.  50  also  places  great  emphasis  on  the 
need  for  information  and  referral  sys- 
tems on  both  the  State  and  area  levels. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  vitality 
and  resourcefulness  of  most  of  our  senior 
citizens  will  enable  them  to  successfully 
grapple  with  many  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting them  if  they  have  in  their  pos- 
session the  proper  kind  of  information. 

TITLE  rv,  TRAINING  AND  RXSBASCH 

The  Commissioner  on  Aging  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  for  research  and  de- 
velopment projects  in  the  field  of  aging. 
He  may  undertake  programs  designed  to 
attract  qualified  persons  into  the  field 
of  aging  and  to  provide  training  pro- 
grams for  personnel  In  this  field.  There 
is  also  a  provision  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  multldlsclpllnary  centers 
of  gerontology  which  will  assist  in  the 
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research  and  training  programs  as  well 
as  provide  technical  assistance  for  State 
and  local  aging  imlts. 

TTTLS    V,    MTTLTIPUBPOSK    SENIOR    CBNTms 

This  provision  authorizes  the  acquisi- 
tion, alteration,  and  or  renovation  of 
multipiuTJose  senior  citizen  centers.  In 
addition,  it  includes  a  section  which  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioner  to  insure 
mortgases  for  the  acquisition,  a.teratlon, 
or  renovation  of  multipurpose  senior  citi- 
zen centers.  The  Commissioner  also  may 
make  grants  for  the  staffing  of  these  sen- 
'-  lor  citizen  centers  at  a  declining  Federal 
share  of  75,  66%.  and  50  percent. 

TITXS  VI,  NATIONAL  OLDEB  AMERICANS 
VOLUNTZZR   PROGRAM 

This  title  extends  and  expands  the  au- 
thorization for  the  foster  grandparent 
program  and  other  oldei-  Americans  com- 
munity service  programs.  Most  of  these 
programs  were  originally  authorized  un- 
der the  Older  Americans  Act.  but  the 
administration  of  them  has  subsequently 
been  transferred  to  the  Action  Agency. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  Congress  will 
consideration  Action  Agency  legislation 
later  this  year  which  will  probably  repeal 
title  VI  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
reenact  it  as  part  of  the  overall  action 
legislation. 

TITU:    vn,    THE     NUTRITION    PROGRAM 

This  title  makes  several  minor  con- 
forming changes  in  the  nutrition  legis- 
lation which  was  passed  in  March  of 
1972.  The  changes  are  primarily  deigned 
to  produce  greater  coordination  between 
the  nutrition  program  and  the  social 
service  program  provided  for  in  title  m. 

TITLE    Vm,    AMENDMENTS    TO    OTHER    ACTS 

This  provision  amends  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Library  Informa- 
tion Science  Act.  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  and  the  Adult  Education 
Act.  so  as  to  provide  expanded  opportu- 
nities for  older  Americans  to  participate 
in  programs  of  continuing  education. 

Mr.  President,  the  two  remaining  titles 
of  S.  50.  titles  rx  and  X  would  establish 
categorical  manpower  programs  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Labor 
While  I  am  very  sympathetic  with  the 
need  to  open  n-w  job  training  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  senior  citi- 
zens, I  believe  that  it  should  be  clear  to 
all  of  us  that  the  inclusion  of  these  titles 
will  almost  assuredly  bring  about  a  sec- 
ond Presidential  veto.  This  is  a  matter 
Mr.  President,  which  I  will  address  my- 
self to  in  greater  detail  later  In  this  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  the  first  eight 
titles  that  I  find  myself  in  agreement. 
However,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  inclu- 
sion of  titles  IX  and  X  in  this  bill. 

I  have  been  joined  In  the  presentation 
of  supplemental  views  on  this  subject  by 
Senators  Dominick  and  Taft,  and  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  ttie  supplemen- 
tal views  be  printed  at  tMs  point  in  the 
Record,  because  I  think  they  outline  our 
basic  objection  to  this  bill  in  Its  present 
form. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  supple- 
mental views  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 


Sln»PLEMINTAL    ViEWS    OF    MESSRS.    BEALL. 

DOMINICK,  AND  Taft 
We  support,  with  two  reservations,  the 
Amendments  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1905  which  were  ordered  reported  bv  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1973.  There  Is  no  disagreement  that 
the  problems  of  the  aging  deserve  attention 
from  the  Federal  Government  at  the  highest 
levels,  and  the  goal  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
expand  r.he  authority  of  the  Administration 
on  Aging  so  that  It  can  more  effectively  de- 
liver social  and  nutritional  services  to  older 
Americans.  There  Is  no  constituency  more  de- 
serving of  assistance  or  mor»  willing  to  help 
themselves  than  our  senior  citizens. 

Sutjstantlal  progress  has  been  made  In  the 
past  several  years  In  bringing  a  higher  degree 
of  vUlblllty  and  recognition,  within  our  gov- 
ernment, to  the  problems  of  the  aging.  The 
appointment  of  Doctor  Arthur  S,  Flemmlng 
to  serve  as  the  Special  Consultant  to  the 
President  en  Aging  has  brought  a  distin- 
guished public  servant  and  a  vigorous  advo- 
cate of  senior  citizen  causes  Into  a  promi- 
nent position  within  the  White  House  Doctor 
Flemmlng's  work,  coupled  with  the  effort  of 
the  Committee  on  Aging  within  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet-level  Domestic  Council,  re- 
flects a  firm  commitment  to  promote  the  in- 
terest of  senior  citizens  at  the  highest  level 
of  our  government.  Title  n  of  S.  50  revamps 
and  upgrades  the  Administration  on  Aging 
by  placing  It  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  This  re- 
organization wlU  give  the  Administration  on 
Aging  a  status  far  greater  than  It  has  ever 
possessed  before.  It  will  serve  to  guarantee 
that  the  problems  of  the  aging  will  receive 
attention  at  the  highest  possible  level. 

We  are,  however,  concerned   about  Titles 
IX  and  X  of  this  bUl  which  would  create 
programs  of  Community  Service  Employment 
for  Older  Americans  and  Middle-Aged  and 
Older   Workers   Training,   respectively.   Title 
IX   was   originally   Introduced   In   the   92nd 
Congress  as  a  separate  proposal  ( S.  555 ) .  This 
bill  would  create  a  two  year  Public  Service 
Employment  Program  for  senior  citizens  de- 
signed to  create  40,000  jobs  the  first  year  and 
60,000  jobs  the  second  year.  As  separate  leg- 
islation, this  bin  was  approved  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Aging,  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  and  the  Senate  during 
the  closljLg  days  of  the  2nd  Session  of  the 
92nd  Congress.  The  primary  argument  used 
to  Justify  the  Inclusion  of  this  title  In  the 
Older  Americans  Act  was  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  could  not  consider  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bin  without  suspending  Its  rules. 
To  overcome  this  obstacle,  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans  Community   Service   Employment   Act 
was    added    as    an    additional    title    to    the 
Older  Americans  Act  which  was  viewed  as  a 
suitable  vehicle  for   overcoming  the  parlia- 
mentary obstruction  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. At  this  stage  of  the  93rd  Congress. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  rules  of  the  House  no 
longer  serve  as  an  obstacle  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Title  IX  as  a  separate  legislative  pro- 
posal to  be  weighed  on  its  own  merits. 

Title  X,  the  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Work- 
ers Training  Act,  was  also  Introduced  during 
the  9and  Congress  as  a  separate  bill  (S. 
1307).  This  pr(^>osal  wotUd  create  a  cate- 
gorical manpower  program  designed  to  pro- 
vide training  for  middle-aged  and  older 
workers  aged  46  and  over.  As  a  separate  meas- 
ure, this  proposal  received  the  approval  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Aging  and  the  Labor 
and  PubUc  Welfare  Committee  last  year.  No 
report  was  filed,  and  the  bill  never  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  the  full  Senate.  It 
was  subsequently  added  to  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  so  as  to  Insure  Its  passage  by  the 
92nd  Congress. 

In  the  Memorandum  of  Disapproval.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  dearly  indicated  that  the  In- 


clusion of  Titles  IX  and  X  were  a  major  fac-' 
tor  m  his  decision  to  withhold  bis  signature 
from  this  important  legislation.  In  his  state- 
ment dated  October  30.  1972,  the  President 
said  that — 

•  •  •  the  Congress  added  to  the  blU  con- 
taming  these  provisions  a  range  of  narrow, 
categorical  ser-lce  programs  which  would 
seriously  Interfere  with  our  efforts  to  de- 
velop coordinated  services  for  older  persons. 
This  Is  partlciUarly  the  case  with  two  cate- 
gorical manpower  programs  which  were  add- 
ed on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  were 
considered  without  regard  to  manpower  pro- 
grams already  serving  older  persons. 

Shortly  after  the  President  withheld  his 
approval  from  the  Older  Americans  Com- 
prehensive Service  Amendments  of  1972,  we 
wrote  the  Honorable  EUlct  Richardson.  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
the  Honorable  Caspar  Weinberger.  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
^nd  other  Administration  officials  in  an  effort 
to  more  clearly  determine  the  nature  of  the 
President's  opposition  to  this  proposal.  In  a 
letter  dated  December  26,  1972,  Secretary 
Richardson  stated  that — 

In  addition,  the  new  manpower  programs 
would  have  duplicated  existing  programs 
aimed  at  identical  clientele  groupF.  using  the 
same  institution,  and  competing  for  the  same 
jobs  and  training  opportunities  They  would 
therefore  have  added  to  the  severe  adminis- 
trative difficulties  which  the  Administration  s 
Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  proposal  was 
designed  to  eliminate. 

In  a  letter  dated  January  2,  1973,  Director 
Weinberger  stated : 

As  you  know,  the  President's  Memorandum 
of  Disapproval  on  H.R.  16657  called  atten- 
tion to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
would  have  established  a  range  of  new  nar- 
row categorical  sers'ice  programs  contrary 
to  the  Administration's  approach  of  more 
comprehensive,  coordinated  local  delivery  of 
services  to  the  elderly. 

But,  most  Important  is  the  basic  fact 
that  S.  50,  in  Its  present  form,  is  clearly 
two  or  perhaps  three  distinctly  different 
pieces  of  legislation.  The  prmcipal  portion 
of  this  legUlation  is  a  bUl  designed  to  ex- 
tend, expand,  and  Improve  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1966.  The  core  of  federal  efforts 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  our  senior  citizens  Is 
carried  on  within  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  by  the  Admmistra- 
tlon  on  Aging.  The  flrst  elg*it  titles  of  8.  50 
address  themselves  to  this  department  and 
programs  conducted  therein,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  "ntle  VI  which  authorizes  certain 
Action  Agency  programs  which  had  pre- 
viously been  established  under  the  authority 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

The  second  measure  contained  with  S.  60 
is  a  two  part  manpower  proposal.  Titles  IX 
and  X  are.  In  fact,  separate  acts  designed 
to  be  admmistered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  wedded  to  the  Older  Americans 
Act  as  a  legislative  and  political  marriage 
of  convenience.  We  believe  that  this  prac- 
tioe  is  fundamentally  unsoxmd  for  three 
basic  reasons: 

1.  It  to  fimdamentaUy  imjust  to  unneces- 
sarily delay  the  enactment  and  implementa- 
tion of  programs  designed  to  greatly  expand 
and  Improve  the  social  and  nutritional 
services  so  desperately  needed  by  many  of 
our  senior  citizens  for  reasons  totally  ex- 
traneous to  the  purposes  of  this  legislation. 

2,  Congress  has  a  responslbUlty  to  exercise 
Its  vast  legislative  powers  in  a  responsive  and 
responsible  manner.  Durmg  this  period,  when 
the  Congress  Is  seeking  to  fully  reassert  its 
constitutional  prerogatives,  we  believe  that  It 
is  especially  Important  for  the  Senate  to 
enact  legislation  that  directly  relates  to  the 
Individual  programs  and  problenu  which  w« 
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arej  seeking  to  establish  cm'  resolve  without 
the  all  too  frequently  added  riders  which  blur 
th4  merits  of  a  given  proposal.  We  believe 
our  constituents  and  the  country  expect 
Congress  and  each  of  Its  Members  to  take 
forthright  stands  on  the  Issues  confronting 
Nation,  a  prospect  which  is  almost  Im- 
Ible   when   dealing   with   the  so   called 

Tree"  bills. 

Recently  the   Congress  has  voiced   Its 

objections  to  the  misuse  of  Executive  powers 

the    legislative    process.   While    some   of 

criticism  may  be  justified,  we  believe 

the  practice  of  enacting  multlpurpoee 

legation  severely  limits  the  abUlty  of  the 

to  exercise  his  constitutional  power 

'  eto.  We  are  asking  the  President  to  make 

judgment  on  the  "lesser  of  evils"  rather 

on  the  merits  of  the  particular  legls- 
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belleiv  that  the  Congress  should  enact 
first  eight  titles  of  S.  60  as  the  Amend- 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 
essentially  "clean"  bill  sboiild  be  sent 
he  President  and  weighed  on  Its  merits. 
approach  would  allow  the  Congress  to 
res^nslbly  demarcate  between  two  slgnlfl- 
areas  of   need,   require   the   President 
Evaluate  each  according  to  Its  merits,  and 
be,  bring  back  to  the  Congress  vetoed 
which  are  clearly  defined  and  upon 
the  Congress  can  further  work  Its  will, 
choice  Is  clear,  we  can  enact  a  "clean" 
that  relates  to  the  programs  conducted 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  so  that  our  senior  citizens  can  begin 
]  ecelve  the  benefits  and  services  they  so 
Igqtly  deserve;  or  we  can  seek  to  add  extran- 
categorlcal  programs  which  will  most 
bring  about  a  second  veto.  In  other 
Congress  can  seek  to  enact  a  bill  or 
iroduce  an  Issue.  The  wellbelng  of  our 
or  citizens  Is  more  Important  to  us  than 
political  advantages,  real  or  Imagined, 
might  be  achieved  by  forcing  a  con- 
frontation between   the   Congress   and   the 
on  this  issue. 

J.  QtLMam  BxAix.  Jr. 

PXTKS  H.  DotCINICK. 
ROBXKT  Tatt.  Jr. 


.  BEALL.  I  point  out  that  we  dis- 
wlth  the  iucluslon  of  titles  IX  and 
X  f <>r  basically  three  i  esisons : 

It  Is  fundamentally  unjust  to  unneces- 
sarily delay  the  enactment  and  implementa- 
of  programs  designed  to  greatly  expand 
improve  the  social  and  nutritional  serv- 
so  desperately  needed  by  many  of  our 
senibr  citizens  for  reasons  totally  extraneous 
to  tie  purposes  of  this  legislation. 


Tiien, 


,  we  say: 
Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  exercise 
rast  legislative  powers  in  a  responsive 
responsible  manner.  During  this  period, 
the  Congress  is  seeking  to  fully  reassert 
^institutional    prerogatives,    we    believe 
it  Is  especially  Important  for  the  Senate 
lact  legislation  that  directly  relates  to 
ndlvldual  programs  and  problems  which 
seeking  to  establish  or  resolve  wlth- 
;he  all  too  frequently  added  riders  which 
the  merits  of  a  given  proposal.  We  be- 
that  our  constituents  and  the  country 
the  Congress  and  each  of  Its  Members 
to  tike  forthright  stands  on  the  Issues  con- 
fronflng  our  Nation,  a  prospect  which  is  al- 
imposslble  when  dealing  with  the  so 
called  "Christmas  Tree"  bills. 

Recently  the  Congress  has  voiced  its  ob- 
ons  to  the  misuse  of  Executive  powers 
legislative  process.  While  some  of  this 
may  be  Justified,  we  believe  that 
practice  of  enacting  multlpurpoee  legls- 
severely  limits  the  ability  of  the  Presl- 
to  exercise  his  constitutional  power  of 
We  are  asking  the  President  to  make 
Ji^dgment  on  the  "lesser  of  evils"  rather 
on    the    merits    of    the    particular 
legiilatlon. 
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I  think  there  is  no  excuse,  at  this  time, 
for  allowing  titles  IX  and  X  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  because  this  legisla- 
tion falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aging.  Traditionally 
and  according  to  the  Rules  of  Procedure, 
manpower  legislation  is  reviewed  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  not  combine,  in  a 
single  bill,  matters  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  matters  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  made 
his  point  clear  in  his  veto  message  last 
fall.  He  said  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
he  vetoed  the  bill  was  because  it  included 
Utles  IX  and  X.  He  said  that  he  had 
some  disagreement  with  their  intent.  I  do 
not  know  if  I  agree  with  his  analysis  of 
title  IX  and  X  but  I  do  agree  that  they 
do  not  belong  in  the  bill.  If  we  are  in- 
terested in  getting  a  bill  to  help  resolve 
some  of  problems  relating  to  aging  and 
to  give  a  higher  degree  of  responsibility 
and  visibility  to  the  Administration  on 
Aging,  then  we  will  do  well  to  strike  out 
these  two  titles  and  not  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  bill  we  know  he  will  veto.  There 
m^  be  enough  votes  here  to  override  the 
veto,  but  then  again  there  may  not  be. 
In  the  meantime  we  are  delaying  the 
enactment  and  implementation  of  legis- 
lation dealing  with  problems  of  the  aging 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

This  legislation  could  be  passed  now 
and  placed  before  the  President.  I  do 
not  know  if  he  would  sign  the  bill  with 
just  the  first  eight  titles,  but  at  least  we 
have  a  better  chance  and  we  would  be  in 
a  fsu-  better  position  as  far  as  congres- 
sional responsibility  Is  concerned. 

So  at  the  appropriate  point  in  our 
discussion  I  will  make  a  motion  that  will 
have  the  effect  of  removing  titles  IX 
and  X  from  the  bill  so  that  they  can  be 
considered  as  separate  legislation,  I  do 
not  see  any  reason,  this  early  in  the  ses- 
sion, why  we  should  be  considering  man- 
power legislation  in  a  bill  principally 
devoted  to  reorganizing  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  whatever 
time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 
Mr.  BEALL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  John  Scales, 
manpower  specialist  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  apd  Public  Welfare,  be  permit- 
ted on  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  David  Rust  of 
my  staff  may  have  the  same  privilege. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock) 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  S.  50 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Maryland  <  Mr. 
Beall)  that  now  is  the  time  to  offer  his 
amendment  to  strike  titles  IX  and  X  and 
then  we  could  get  to  a  debate  on  the 
merits. 


Mr.  BEALL.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
other  Senators  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion first  occurs  on  the  committee 
amendments,  en  bloc. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
their  adoption. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bkall)  is 
offered,  should  we  ndt  get  unanimous 
consent  to  consider  them  as  original  text? 
If  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  for  1 
minute,  will  the  experts  teU  us  if  this  will 
block  consideration  of  the  proposal  if  we 
approve  the  amendments  en  bloc' 
^  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  Ad- 
dress that  as  a  parliamentary  inquiry  to 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  K  the 
committee  amendments  are  agreed  to.  no 
amendments  to  those  amendments  are 
in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  may  be  considered  as  orig- 
inal text  to  the  bill  and  open  to  amend- 
ment in  the  usual  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  committee  amendments  are 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  make  a  motion  to  recommit 
the  bill  with  Instructions  to  the  commit- 
tee to  report  the  bill  back  forthwith  with 
tiUes  rX  and  X  deleted.  If  I  make  that 
motion  do  I  understand  we  have  one- 
half  hour  debate  under  the  order  entered 
into? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. If  that  Is  the  Intention  of  the  Sen- 
ator we  cannot  adopt  the  committee 
amendments.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Chair 
whether  a  motion  to  recommit  with  in- 
structions may  lie  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Instructions  affecting  a  com- 
mittee amendment  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  that  in- 
quiry. Let  the  matter  remain  where  it  is 
for  a  moment. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  then 
the  situation  is  that  once  the  motion  is 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
each  side  would  get  30  minutes.  ' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Fifteen  minutes  on  each 
side. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Fifteen  minutes  on 
each  side. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  It. 

Mr.  BEALL.  As  I  understand  It,  we 
still  have  the  opportunity  to  yield  our- 
selves time  on  the  bill  should  we  run  out 
of  time  under  the  one-half  hour. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  would  prefer  the 
Senator  make  his  motion. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Did  I  get  an  answer  to 
my  inquiry?  Is  it  in  the  affirmative? 

The    PRESmiNQ    OFFICER.    Under 
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the  unanlmouB-consent  agreement  time 
may  be  yielded  as  the  Senator  suggests. 

Mr.  BEAlli.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized  to  make  a  motion? 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
recommit  S.  50  to  the  Committee  on. 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  Instruc- 
tions to  report  the  fSrsi  eight  titles  of 
the  bill  back  to  the  Senate  forthwith. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  submit  his  motion  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  BEALL.  May  I  withdraw  my  mo- 
tion and  make  a  further  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  my  motion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  if  I  were 
to  make  a  motion  to  recommit  8.  50  with 
instructions  to  report  back  forthwith 
with  the  first  eight  titles,  may  I  further 
add  to  that  motion  language  to  the  effect 
that  we  may  add  manpower  to  the  bill 
as  soon  as  the  procedure  Is  allowed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  not  feel  that  Is  possible. 
There  Is  a  rule  of  germaneness. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  did  not  understand  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous  consent  that  it  may  be  charged 
to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  floor  privileges 
may  be  afforded  to  Mr.  Robert  Hum- 
phreys during  the  pendency  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course,  whatever  the 
Senator  wishes.  Ten  minutes? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
hoped  that  I  could  make  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  with  instructions  that 
the  committee  report  the  first  eight  titles 
of  the  bill  back  to"  the  Senate  forthwith, 
and  then  bring  back  a  second  bill  com- 
posed of  titles  rx  and  X.  That  cannot 
be  done  in  a  correct  parliamentary 
fashion.  Therefore.  I  am  going  to  make  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  with  Instruc- 
tions to  report  It  back  forthwith,  with- 
out titles  rx  and  X.  I  should  state  that 


It  is  not  my  intention,  in  making  this  mo- 
tion, to  say  that  I  am  against  titles  IX 
and  X,  because  I  think  these  titles  have 
a  great  deal  of  merit  and  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  as  separate  legis- 
lation. 

I  think,  however,  we  are  Jeopardizing 
the  possibility  of  this  legislation  ever 
being  signed  into  law  because  titles  IX 
and  X  are  included.  I  think  it  would  be 
much  cleaner  leglslaj^ve  procedure  to 
have  them  come  up  as  separate  pieces 
of  legislation.  So  I  will  make  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  legislation  with  instruc- 
tions that  the  first  8  titles  be  reported 
back  forthwith,  with  titles  IX  and  X 
deleted,  and  I  will,  if  this  motion  carries, 
introduce  titles  IX  and  X  as  a  separate 
bill  this  afternoon.  I  want  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  it  is  not  ftiy  inten- 
tion to  klU  tiUes  IX  and  X,  but  it  is  my 
intention  to  have  this  bill  passed  with 
the  best  chance  of  its  getting  Executive 
approval. 

I  say  that  without  having  had  any 
conversations  with  those  who  make  that 
kind  of  decision,  but  it  is  obvious  that  If 
the  President  vetoed  this  basic  bill  last 
October,  he  is  very  likely  to  veto  it 
again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  making  that  motion? 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  Chair 
is  correct,  and  I  am  talking  on  the  time 
very  generously  given  to  me  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  my  intentions  clear. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  recommit 
S.  50  to  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  with  instructions  to  report 
the  first  eight  titles  of  the  bill  back  to 
the  Senate  forthwith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion will  be  read  by  the  clerk. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  motion,  as  follows :  I  move  to  recom- 
mit S.  50  to  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  with  instructions  to  re- 
port the  first  eight  tiUes  of  the  bill  back 
to  the  Senate  forthwith. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry.  This  time  is  controlled  by  the 
mover,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
'Mr.  Eacleton)  is  the  opponent.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  opposed  to  the 
motion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  gather  he  is. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  11  months  ago  I  intro- 
duced S.  3391,  the  administration's  pro- 
posed revisions  of  title  HI  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  legislation,  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  would  have  Eissumed 
a  much  more  active  role  in  developing 
State  and  area  plans  for  the  compre- 
hensive delivery  of  services  to  our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens.  Not  only  would 
the  administrative  structure  of  our  ag- 
ing proK»BB4)e  strengthened,  but  it  was 
our  inlratlon  to  make  thi^  structure  in- 
creasingly responsive  to  the  unique  and 


growing  problems  of  our  senior  citizens. 
The  areawide  planning  agencies  would 
seek  to  assess  the  needs  of  the  elderly  in 
each  community  and  to  formulate  a  plan 
to  meet  these  needs  through  a  coordi- 
nated, comprehensive  service  delivery 
system.  I  believe  that  it  Is  through  the 
provision  of  additional  comprehensive 
nutritional  and  social  services  that  the 
goals  of  continued  independence  and  im- 
proved weU-being  for  the  NaUon's  elderly 
can  be  met. 

This  bill,  and  others  Introduced  by 
various  Senators,  was  referred  to  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Aging,  on  which  I  am 
pleased  to  serve  as  the  ranking  minority 
member.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
second  session  of  the  92d  Congress,  our 
subcommittee  worked  to  produce  a  bill 
that  would  achieve  these  goals. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  ensuing  bill — 
H.R.  15657— was  passed  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  92d  Congress  and  pocket 
vetoed  by  the  President  on  October  30. 

Mr.  President.  I  SLsk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  portion  of  the  White  House 
memorandum  of  disapproval  relating  to 
H.R.  15657  and  letters  I  received  from 
former  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Elliot  Richardson,  and  the 
former  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  Casper  Weinberger, 
further  explaining  the  reasons  for  his 
veto,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Oldeb  Amlericans  Comprshsnsive  Servick 
Ameitoments  or    1972    (H.R.   16667) 

Last  March.  I  submitted  to  the  Congress  a 
plan  for  strengthening  and  expanding  serv- 
ice  delivery  programs  under  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act.  This  program  wovUd  begin  the 
development  of  more  comprehensive  and 
better  coordinated  systems  for  delivering 
services  at  the  local  level.  In  addition.  I  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  to  broaden  the  highly  suc- 
cessful Poster  Grandparents  Program.  The 
Administration  will  continue  Its  vigorous 
pursuit  of  both  these  objectives. 

However,  the  Congress  added  to  the  bill 
containing  these  provisions  a  range  of  nar- 
row, categorical  service  programs  which 
would  seriously  interfere  with  o\ir  effort  to 
develop  coordinated  services  for  older  per- 
sons. This  is  particularly  the  case  with  two 
categorical  manpower  programs  which  were 
added  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  were 
considered  without  regard  to  manpower  pro- 
grams already  serving  older  persons.  Fur- 
thermore, this  bill  would  authorize  new 
funding  of  more  than  t2  billion  between 
now  and  fiscal  year  1975 — far  beyond  what 
can  be  used  effectively  and  responsibly. 

I  cannot  responsibly  approve  H.R.  16657. 

The  Secketaxt  or  Hkalth, 

Education,  akd  Wklfabe. 
Washington,  B.C.,  December  26,  1972. 
Hon.  J.  Qlenk  BxAtx,  Jr.. 
XJ.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAS  SxNATOR  Bkaix;  Thanh-  you  for  youT 
letter  of  November  31  concerning  the  objec- 
tions underlying  the  President's  disapproval 
of  HM.  16667. 

As  you  know,  the  President's  Memorandum 
of  Disapproval  of  October  30  specifically 
cited  the  categorical  manpower  programs  and 
the  high  authorizations  as  provisions  in  the 
bill  to  which  he  objected. 

The  authorization  levels  In  HJl.  16067  were 
well   beyond   what  the   Administration   be- 
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liBved  could  be  used  «ffectlTeIy  and  would 
hive  raised  faiae  expectetlona  among  the 
e  derly. 

In  addition,  the  new  manpower  programa 
« ould  have  duplicated  ezletlng  programs 
a  med  at  identical  clientele  groups,  using 
t  le  same  Institutions,  and  competing  for  the 
8)  me  Jobs  and  training  opportunities.  They 
w  juld  therefore  have  added  to  the  severe 
m  Imlnlstratlve  dlfllcultles  which  the  Admln- 
U  Oration's  Bfanpower  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
pi  isal  was  designed  to  eliminate.  The  bill 
w  juld  have  authorized  other  new  categorical 
p  ograms  In  HEW  that  would  have  been 
d  ipllcatlve  of  existing  federal  authority. 

HJl.  16667  would  also  have  legislated 
virlous  highly  undesirable  organizational 
cl  angea  In  HEW.  The  bill  would  have  moved 
tl  e  Administration  on  Aging  (AOA)  from  the 
S<  clal  and  Rehabilitation  Service  component 
ol  HKW  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  It 
w  >uld  also  have  placed  authority  for  carry- 
ID  g  out  AOA's  responsibilities  under  the  Act 
i£  the  Commissioner  on  Aging,  rather  than 
tt  e  Secretary.  The  Commissioner  would  have 
b«  en  prohibited  from  delegating  any  of  his 
tl  notions  to  an  officer  not  directly  responsl- 
bl »  to  him,  unless  he  first  submitted  a  dele- 
gatlon  plan  to  Congress  and  neither  House 
dliapproved  within  30  days. 

rbe  mandating  of  organizational  changes 
In  HEW  would  seriously  Impede  the  Secre- 
ta  7's  authority  to  organize  and  manage  the 
Department.  The  prohibition  on  delegation 
w(  uld  likewise  restrict  the  Department's 
munagerlal  flexibility  and  would  raise  con- 
st: tutlonal  Issues. 

Vmong  other  defects,  the  bill  also  did  not 

-1  >pt  the  three  year  limit  on  Federal  funding 

service  projects  which  had  been  proposed 

"   the   Administration.   Thus   the   bill,    in 

would  have  provided  permanent  Ped- 

fundlng  rather  than  having  States  and 

lo<^Uties  assimie  financial  responsibility  for 

programs  after   an   Initial   period   of 

FeAeral  aoaistance. 

:  'inally,  as  you  are  aware,  the  Executive 
is  currently  in  the  process  of  de- 
veloping the  budget  and  legislative  proposals 
fiscal  year  1974.  As  part  of  this  process. 
bu|lget  and  legislative  decisions  relating  to 
Administration's  proposed  programs  for 
elderly  in  the  next  Congress  are  presently 
unper  consideration.  These  decisions  will  be 
in  the  1974  budget  and  legUlative 
J  which  will  be  submitted  to  Con- 
as  early  in  the  coming  session  as  pos- 
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very  much  appreciate  your  concern  and 
assistance  in  these  matters, 
y  ith  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Elliot  Ricrajssson. 

Secretary. 

ExxcuTivs  OmcE  or  thx  Pkxsi- 
DEiTT,    Omcx   OF   Managemxnt 
ansBttdgxt, 
Wathlngton,  D.C.  January  2,  1973. 
J.  Olxkn  Bxall,  Jb., 
Seruite 
WAhington,  D.C. 

I  ixAX  Senator  Beall  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letler  of  December  6  concerning  the  objec- 
tions which  Impelled  the  President  to  dlsap- 
e  HJl.  15687. 

;  you  know,  the  President's  Memorandum 
1  )isapproval  on  KM.  15657  called  attention 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  would 
established  a  range  of  new  narrow  cate- 
gorical service  programs  contrary  to  the  Ad- 
Istration'B  approach  of  more  comprehen- 
coordlnated  local  delivery  of  services  to 
elderly.  In  addition,  as  the  Memorandum 
sd.  the  bill  would  have  authorized  funds 
In  excess  of  what  can  be  used  effectively 
i  responsibly. 

Ve  are  presently  engaged  In  the  formula- 
loi  of  the  1974  budget.  The  President's  rec- 
om  aendatlons  to  the  93rd  Congress  with  re- 
gar  I  to  programs  for  the  elderly  are  tmder 
con  dderatlon  In  the  context  of  that  process. 


Ho  1 
U.i 


tloi. 


The  outcome  of  our  current  considerations 
will  be  refiected  in  the  budget  which  we  wUl 
be  submitting  early  in  the  coming  session  of 
the  Congress. 
I  appreciate  your  interest  in  thU  matter. 
Sincerely. 

I  Caspar  WuNBEacEa, 

I  Director. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  It  is  ob- 
vious to  all  of  us  that  the  inclusion  of 
titles  rx  and  X  were  a  major  factor  in 
the  President's  decision  to  withhold  his 
signature  from  this  important  legisla- 
tion. Title  IX,  the  Community  Service 
Employment  for  Older  Americans  Act, 
was  originally  Introduced  Into  the  92d 
Congress  as  S.  555.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation,  a  2-year  public  serv- 
ice employment  program  for  senior  citi- 
zens would  have  been  created.  As  sepa- 
rate legislation,   this  bill  won  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Subcommittee  on  Aging, 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Senate  during  the  closing 
days  of  the  92d  Congress.  The  primary 
argument  used  to  justify  its  incorpora- 
tion Into  the  Older  Americans  Act  was 
the  fact  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  could   not   consider   the   Senate- 
passed  bill  without  first  suspending  its 
riiles.   To   overcome   this   obstacle,    the 
Older    Americans    Community    Service 
Employment  Act  was  added  sis  an  addi- 
tional title  to  H.R.  15657,  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Older  Americans  Act.  This 
decision   was  made  because  the  Older 
Americans  Act  seemed  to  be  a  suitable 
vehicle  for  overcoming  the  parliamen- 
tary obstacles  that  existed  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  At  this  early  stage 
In  the  93d  Congress,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  House  rules  no  longer  serve  to  ob- 
struct the  early  consideration  of  title 
IX  as  a  separate  legislative  proposal  to 
be  weighed  on  its  own  merits. 

Title  X,  the  Middle-Aged  and  Older 
Workers  Training  Act,  was  originally 
contained  in  a  comprehensive  manpower 
bill  which  was  vetoed  by  the  President 
and  revived  during  the  92d  Congress  as 
a  separate  legislative  proposal — S.  1307. 
This  measure  would  create  a  categorical 
manpower  program  designed  to  provide 
training  for  middle-aged  and  older 
workers  45  years  of  age  and  older.  As  a 
separate  measure,  this  proposal  also  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aging  and  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare last  year.  No  report  was  filed,  and 
the  bill  was  not  considered  by  the  full 
Senate.  It  was.  however,  subsequently 
added  as  an  amendment  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act  to  insure  its  passage  dur- 
ing the  closing  days  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  92d  Congress. 

It  is  not  my  Intention  to  delve  into  the 
merits  of  either  titles  IX  or  X  which 
seek  to  resolve  pressing  problems  con- 
fronting our  senior  citizens.  I,  for  one,  am 
very  sympathetic  with  the  worthy  goals 
set  forth  in  these  titles.  But  there  are 
several  basic,  and  I  believe  very  profound, 
points  which  must  be  made  relative  to 
this  legislative  package  which  is  pending 
before  the  Senate  at  the  present  time. 
S.  50.  in  its  present  form,  is  clearly  two 
or  perhaps  three  different  pieces  of  leg- 
islation. The  principal  portion  of  this  bill 
Is  designed  to  expand,  extend,  and  im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 
The  Administration  on  Aging,  contained 


within  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  is  the  central 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  carrying  out  the  Federal  role  in  efforts 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  our  senior  citizens. 
This  legislation  dramatically  strengthenB 
and  upgrades  the  AdminlstratioQ  on  Ag- 
ing In  an  effort  to  increase  its  efleotive. 
ness  In  meeting  these  pressing  problems. 
The  first  eight  titles  of  S.  50  addrees 
themselves  primarily  to  tbia  Department 
and  the  programs  conducted  therein, 
with  the  exception  of  title  VI  which  au- 
thorizes certain  action  agency  programs 
which  have  previously  been  established 
under  the  authority  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act.  I  believe  that  a  complete  legis- 
lative package  will  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate later  this  year  with  regards  to  t^ 
action  program.  If  this  is  in  fact  the  case, 
title  VI  will  be  repealed  and  the  action 
agency  wlU  no  longer  need  to  derive  its 
authority  to  conduct  senior  citizen  pro- 
grams from  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

The  second  and  third  measures  con- 
tained within  S.  50  are  the  two  part 
manpower  proposals  discussed  previously. 
Titled  rx  and  X  are.  in  fact,  separate  acts 
designed  to  be  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  wedded  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  as  a  legislative 
marriage  of  convenience. 

My  motion  to  recommit  this  legislation 
is  based,  not  out  of  opposition  to  the 
merits  of  titles  IX  and  X,  but  out  of  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  congressional 
"shotgun  wedding"  is  a  fundamentally 
unsound,  unwise,  and  unfair  legislative 
technique. 

S.  50  is  primarily  designed  to  establish 
the  necessary  administrative  structure 
needed  to  implement  an  expanded  pro- 
gram of  nutritional  and  social  services 
for  our  senior  citizens.  Many  of  our  20 
million  senior  citizens  desperately  need 
these  vital  services,  and  they  are  being 
denied  them  unnecessarily  and  unjustly 
for  reasons  totally  extraneous  to  the  pri- 
mary purposes  of  this  legislation.  Since 
last  June,  when  the  title  HI  programs 
expired,  the  Federal  program  for  the 
aging  has  beer  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation.  This  state  of  marking  time 
was  extended  at  the  end  of  October  when 
the  President  vetoed  HJl.  15657— pri- 
marily because  of  the  inclusion  of  titles 
rx  and  X— and  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  same  fate  will  befall  S.  50 
in  its  present  form.  I  cannot  justify  in 
my  own  mind  the  continued  delay  in  en- 
acting and  implementing  this  legisla- 
tion, and  that,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
fundamental  issue  in  this  debate. 

A  second  point  which  I  believe  merits 
consideration,  is  the  need  for  Congress  to 
exercise  its  legislative  powers  in  a  respon- 
sible manner.  Thir  is  a  period  when  the 
Congress  is  seeking  to  fully  reassert  its 
constitutional  prerogatives,  an  objective 
which  I  fuUv  support.  But  to  achieve  this 
goal,  I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  the 
Senate  to  enact  legislation  that  relates 
directly  to  the  individual  programs  and 
problems  which  we  are  seeking  to  estab- 
lish or  resolve  without  the  all  too  fre- 
quently added  riders  which  obscure  the 
merits  of  a  given  proposal.  I  believe  that 
the  enactment  of  so-called  Christmas 
tree  bills  makes  it  virtually  impossible 
for  the  Congress  to  take  forthright  stands 
on  the  issues  confronting  our  Natijn.  I 
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personally  believe  that  our  constituents 
expect  more  of  us  individually  and  the 
nations  deserves  more  from  us  collec- 
tively than  they  are  presently  receiving. 

The  third  point  which  I  believe  to  be 
relevant  to  this  discussion  revolves 
around  the  Presidoit's  use  of  his  constitu- 
tional powers.  Many  voices  in  the  Senate, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  body,  have  recent- 
ly been  raised  in  opposition  to  the  misuse 
of  Executive  powers  in  the  legislative 
process.  While  some  of  this  criticism  may 
well  be  Justified,  I  believe  that  the  prac- 
tice of  enacting  multipurpose  legislation 
severely  limits  the  President's  ability  to 
exercise  his  constitutional  power  of  ap- 
proving or  disapproving  legislation  in  a 
responsible  manner.  When  we  confront 
him  with  conglomerate  legislation,  we 
are  usually  trying  to  force  him  to  sign 
into  law  legislation  which  he  cleaxly  op- 
poses along  with  something  he  obviously 
wants.  In  other  words,  we  are  asking  the 
President  to  make  a  judgment  on  the 
basis  of  the  "lesser  of  the  evils"  rather 
than  the  positive  merits  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  him.  It  is  interesting  to  note, 
that  many  of  our  Governors  possess  the 
item  veto  which  enable  them  to  remove 
imdeslrable  sections  of  legislation  while 
signing  the  remainder  of  it  into  law.  In 
their  wisdom,  our  constitutional  fore- 
fathers chose  to  deny  the  President  that 
power,  but  they  might  well  have  seen 
this  issue  differently  had  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  the  modem  Con- 
gress in  action. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  stress  once  again  that  my  opposi- 
tion to  titles  IX  and  X  has  not  been 
directed  at  the  merits  of  the  proposals. 
There  is  only  one  issue  at  stake  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  How  can  we  expedite  the 
enactment  of  legislation  that  will  dra- 
matically expand  and  improve  the  deliv- 
ery of  social  and  nutritional  services  to 
the  senior  citizens  who  need  them.  My 
motion  to  recommit  this  bill  to  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  with  in- 
structions to  immediately  report  the  first 
eight  titles  as  a  separate  bill  Is  based  on 
my  desire  to  maximize  the  chances  of 
prompt  enactment  of  this  legislation,  to 
maximize  the  chances  that  the  Presi-* 
dent  will  sign  the  bill  into  law  and  en- 
thusiastically implement  it,  and  to  maxi- 
mize, if  need  be,  the  chances  that  the 
Congress  can  override  the  President's 
veto  of  a  clean  bill.  Generating  Issues, 
forcing  a  confrontation  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  bringing  about  another  veto 
are  certainly  not  going  to  create  jobs  for 
senior  citizens,  train  middle-aged  work- 
ers, provide  nutrj^on  services  for  these 
senior  citizens,  expand  a  myriad  of  social 
services,  et  cetera.  The  445,000  senior 
citizens  in  the  State  of  Maryland  deserve 
better  than  that,  the  20  million  senior 
citizens  throughout  our  Nation  deserve 
better  than  that,  and  that,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  sole  reason  I  am  seeking  the  Sen- 
ate's concurrence  in  my  efforts  to  sepa- 
rate titles  rx  aiKi  X  from  this  bill  and 
to  submit  them  to  the  Senate  as  com- 
pletely separate  pieces  of  legislation. 
Then  each  of  us  can  weigh  their  merits 
and  vote  accordingly,  the  distinguished 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  likewise  have  that  ow>ortunlty;  and 
after  the  Congress  has  jointly  worked  ItA 


will,  the  President  will  have  a  clear  choice 
to  make  undostructed  by  extraneous  con- 
siderations.- 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  I  wonder  if  there  Is  a 
sufficient  number  of  our  colleagues  pres- 
ent to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  hear  our  stimulating  debate  and  able 
to  grant  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
.ator  will  yield,  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
that  we  will  grant  whatever  time  is  nec- 
essary for  a  quorum  call  In  order  to  get 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

1  shall  be  brief,  hoping  that  there  will  be 
11  Senators  present  by  the  time  I  get 
finished  so  that  we  may  have  the  yeas 
and  nays  ordered  on  the  motion. 

/  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
'Maryland  (Mr.  Bkall)  has  pledged  his 
fidelity  and  allegiance  to  titles  IX  and 
X.  However,  again  before  he  made  the 
motion  and  after  he  made  the  motion, 
he  said  how  much  he  loves  titles  IX  and 
X.  Mr.  President,  he  loves  them  so  much 
that  he  wants  to  have  them  stricken 
from  the  bill.  He  will  then  introduce 
identical  provisions  iwder  his  own  au- 
thorship. 

If  he  loves  these  provisions  so  much, 
why  does  he  not  want  to  leave  them  in 
the  bill  in  their  entirety  instead  of  going 
about  it  in  a  circuitous  manner? 

I  think  that  titles  IX  and  X  are  needed 
now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  six-point  memorandum  en- 
titled: "Why  Titles  IX  and  X  Are  Needed 
Now." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Why  Ahi  TrrLxs  IX  am)  X  Needed  Now? 

1.  By  whatever  barometer  one  would  choose 
to  use,  middle-aged  and  older  workers  have 
been  grossly  under-represented  in  our  Na- 
tion's work  and  training  programs.  Persons 
45  or  older  account  for  20  percent  of  the  total 
unemployment  (as  of  January  1973),  27  per- 
cent of  the  long-term  Joblessness  (15  weeks 
or  longer),  and  31  percent  of  the  very  long- 
term  unemployed  (27  weeks  or  longer) .  Yet, 
the  45-pIus  age  catiegory  constituted  only  4.9 
percent  of  all  new  enroUees  In  manpower  and 
training  programs  in  fiscal  1972.  Even  in 
Mainstream — which  supposedly  is  an  older 
worker  employment  program — individuals  45 
or  older  represented  less  than  a  majority  (44.1 
percent)    of  all  participants. 

2.  Large  numbers  of  older  workers  (persons 
45  to  64)  are  "dropping  out  of  the  labor 
force  because  of  our  Nation's  faUure  to  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  manpower  policy  to 
maximize  Job  and  training  opportunities  for 
this  age  group.  During  the  past  year  alone 
(from  January  1972  to  January  1973),  nearly 
800,000  persons  aged  45  to  64  withdrew  from 
the  work  force.  On  the   other  hand,  nearly 

2  million  more  persons  under  age  45  were 
employed  during  this  same  period. 

S.  As  of  January  1973,  867,000  persons  45 
or  older  were  unemployed — approximately  45 
percent  greater  than  four  years  ago.  Yet, 
these  figures  represent  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  because  of  the  substantial  amount  of 
"hidden"  unemployment  among  mature 
workers.  There  are  now  more  than  2.7  mil- 
lion men  aged  46  to  64  who  are  not  in  the 
labor  force,  and  11.7  million  women  In  this 


same  age  category  who  are  similarly  situated. 
Assuming  that  Just  25  percent  of  these  mid- 
dle-aged and  older  men  (probably  a  conserva- 
tive estimate)  and  5  percent  of  these  women 
(also  a  conservative  projection)  wanted  and 
needed  employment,  this  would  Increase  un- 
employment for  persons  45  or  older  by  nearly 
1.3  mUllon — from  867,000  to  about  2.2  million. 
4.  Enactment  of  Titles  IX  and  X  could  pro- 
vide new  training  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  an  additional  83.000  middle-aged 
and  older  workers  (for  fiscal  1974) — aluKwt 
double  the  present  total  of  92,460.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  action  is  that  the  proportion  of 
the  46-plus  enrollment  could  be  boosted  from 
4.9  percent  to  nearly  9  percent. 

5.  Without  specific  statutory  authorization, 
the  existing  neglect  Is  likely  to  continue — 
and  quite  likely  worsen.  This  point  was  made 
abundantly  clear  dviring  hearings  on  this 
legislation  in  1971  and  1973.  In  response  to 
questions  posed  by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy, 
Paul  Passer  (Deputy  Assistant  SecpeUry  of 
Labor  and  Manpower  Administrator)  did  not 
hold  out  much  hope  that  persons  45  or  older 
would  ever  account  for  more  than  5  percent 
of  enroUees  in  manpower  and  training  pro- 
grams. 

6.  The  typical  worker  today  can  expect  to 
change  Jobs  six  or  seven  times  during  his 
working  life  time.  Without  an  effective  train- 
ing and  retraining  program,  the  older  worker 
can  expect  to  find  himself  in  a  "no-man's" 
land:  the  first  to  be  fired  but  the  last  to  be 
hired. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  I  are 
unanimously  in  favor  of  titles  IX  and  X. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  if 
he  would  like  to  affirm  the  need  for  titles 
IX  and  X  and  we  can  then  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  misspoke  himself  when  he  said 
that  the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  he 
were  unanimously  in  favor  of  titles  IX 
and  X. 

Mr.  EAGLETON,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
in  favor  of  titles  IX  and  X.  I  want  to 
vote  on  them  today.  However,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  wants  to  vote  on 
them  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
swer is  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Although  we  may  agree  with 
the  objectives  of  each  of  these  titles,  the 
occupant  of  the  White  House  has  dif- 
ferent feelings. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  occupant  of  the 
White  House  should  be  persuaded  by  the 
68  cosponsors  of  the  bill,  which  includes 
titles  rx  and  X. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  pending  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mar>land  to  strike  out  titles 
IX  and  X  of  this  extremely  important 
measure. 

I  find  somewhat  curious  the  logic  in 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land who  indicates  from  his  remarks  that 
the  programs  covered  in  titles  IX  and  X 
that  affects  employment  opportunities 
for  the  elderly  people  of  the  country  are 
not  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  Let  me  quote  from 
the  Older  America:u  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  in  the  declaration  of  objectives. 
In  paragraph  5  of  title  I,  they  talk  about 
opportunities  for  employment  with  no 
discriminatory  personnel  practices  be- 
cause oi  age.  In  paragraph  7,  they  talk 
about  its  being  piursuant  to  meaning- 
ful activity  within  the  major  range  of 
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civic  opportuzUUes.  1  ass  unanimous  con- 
sec  t  that  the  declaration  of  objectives  ap- 
pei  r  In  the  Ricoiio  at  this  point. 

'  "here  beln^  no  objection,  the  decl&ra- 
tioa  of  objectives  was  ordered  to  be 
prlited  in  the  Rzcoko,  as  follows  : 

TITLB  I — DECI.ARATION  OF  OBJBC'UVEH  : 

DKriMlTIONS 

DBCLAJUnON  OF  OBJXCTTVXS  FOB  OLDEK 

AJCBUCAMS 

S^.  101.  Th«  CongroBB  hereby  flods  and 
dec  txes  thmt.  In  keeping  with  the  tradl- 
tioi  ai  American  concept  of  the  inherent 
dig]  ilty  oX  the  indlTUlual  in  our  democratic 
socl  itj,  the  older  people  of  our  Nation  are 
ent:  bled  to.  and  it  la  the  Joint  and  several 
dut  r  and  reeponalblUty  of  the  governments 
of  ^e  United  States  and  of  the  deveral 
Stal  es  and  their  political  subdlvlslona  to  as- 
sist our  older  people  to  Secure  equal  oppor- 
tun  ty  to  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of  the 
foil  iwlng  objectives: 

C  )  An  adequate  Income  in  retirement  In 
accc  rdance  with  the  American  standard  of 
livli  ig 


The  best  possible  physical  and  mental 

which    science    can    make    avaUable 

without  regard  to  economic  status. 

Suitable   housing.   Independently   se- 

lec<4df  designed  and  located  with  reference 

needs  and  available  at  costs  which 
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and 
( 
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citizens  can  aCTord. 

(4)  Full  restorative  services  for  those  who 
reqi  ire  Institutional  care. 

(5)  Opportunity  for  employment  with  do 
disc:  Imlnatcry  personnel  practices  oecause 
of  ai  «. 
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Retirement  in  health,  honor,  dignity — 

years  of  contribution  to  the  economy. 

Pursuit  of  meaningful  activity  with- 

wldest  range  of  civic,  cultural,  and 

recreational  opportunities. 

Efficient    community    services    which 
provide   social    assistance   In   a   coordinated 
and    which    are    readily    available 
needed. 

Immediate   benefit   from    proven   re- 
knowledge    which    can   sustain    and 
improve  health  and  happiness. 

)     Freedom,    Independence,    and    the 
free  kxerclse  of  Individual  initiative  In  plan- 
ning and  managing  their  own  lives. 

W  r.  KENNEDY.  Quite  clearly  from  the 
outfBt,  the  development  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  was  Intended  to  develop 
apportimltles  for  the  elderly  people 

country. 

response  to  the  1965  act,  and  the 

Act,  we  have  seen  pilot  programs 

(^eration  Mainstream  develop  that 

incli  ided  some  9,000  persons  55  and  older 

year.  Those  pilot  programs  such  as 

Aides  and   Green  Thumb   have 

evaluated  from  every  possible  angle 

have  been  shown  to  be  enormously 
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the  testimony  of  every  elderly 
and  also  from  the  department's 
evaluation,  these  pilot  programs 
great  promise. 
Senator  from  Maryland  himself 
basically  talks  about  the  proposal  being 
and  he  is  conscious  of  the  efforts 
mad^  last  year  to  develop  coordinating 
language  so  that  these  titles  could  be 
inte^ated   with   other  manpower  pro- 


so  doing,  Mr.  President,  we  in- 
the  drafters  of  the  legislation- 
believe  the  legislation  so  states  in 
903(b)  Q)    and   section    903(b) 
that  it  Is  to  be  carefully  coordinated 
Jther  manpower  programs  while  re- 


taining its  particular  focus  on  Jobs  for 
elderly  persons. 

Mr.  President,  title  IX  will  provide 
$250  million  to  be  spent  over  the  next  2 
years  to  create  new  job  opportunities  for 
persons  of  low  income  over  the  age  of 
55.  In  all  we  expect  the  legislation  to 
create  approximately  100,000  job  oppor- 
timities. 

No  one,  not  even  the  President,  can 
deny  the  need  for  such  legislation.  The 
plight  of  older  Americans  grows  more 
desperate  with  each  passing  month.  For 
as  unemployment  has  been  rising 
tiiroughout  the  country  over  the  last  4 
years,  so  the  unemployment  of  the  elderly 
has  been  rising  fastest  of  all. 
Title  IX  does  the  following: 
First,  it  seeks  to  convert  the  Operation 
Mainstream  pilot  programs  into  perma- 
nent nationwide  programs. 

Second,  it  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  enter  into  agreement 
with  nonprofit  private  organizations  and 
State  or  local  governments  to  pay  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  cost  of  community 
service  employment  projects  for  low- 
income  persons  55  and  older  who  have  or 
would  have  difficulty  in  locating  em- 
plo>Tnent.  Also,  100  percent  Federal 
fimding  would  be  authorized  in  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas. 

Third,  it  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  consult  with  State  and 
local  governmental  units  with  regard  to 
localities  where  community  service 
projects  are  most  needed,  employment 
situation  and  types  of  skills  processed  by 
eligible  individuals,  and  the  niunber  of 
eligible  individuals  in  the  local  popula- 
tion. 

Fourth,  It  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  encourage  agencies  administer- 
ing oommunity  service  projects  to  co- 
ordinate activities  with  agencies  con- 
ducting existing  programs  of  a  related 
nature  imder  the  Economic  Opportunity 
or  Emergency  Employment  Act. 

Fifth,  i*-.  would  require  the  Secretary  to 
establish  criteria  designed  to  achieve 
equitable  distrib|j»tion  of  assistance 
among  States  eSid  between  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

Finally,  it  would  authorize  $100  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $150  million 
for  fiscal  year  1974. 

In  short,  the  bill  would  create  an  im- 
petus for  advocating  manpower  training 
and  job  opportunities  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  It  would  also  enable  the 
creation  of  a  nationwide  permsment  pro- 
gram aimed  at  providing  job  opportuni- 
ties for  older  workers  in  areas  where  they 
can  best  contribute  to  the  life  of  our 
Nation  in  schools,  hospitals,  libraries, 
and  other  public  service  institutions,  and 
organizations. 

This  bill  is,  essential  to  our  society.  It 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  build  a  commu- 
nity in  which  care  of  the  aged — of 
those  who  have  already  made  a  major 
contribution  to  society— Is  considered 
important.  It  Is  essential  if  we  are  to 
reward  rather  than  disdain  those  who 
spent  their  lives  in  building  the  Nation. 
It  is  just  one  part,  but  a  very  vital  part 
of  the  creation  of  a  more  just  society. 
When  we  look  at  the  record  of  this 
administration — and,  I  must  say,  that 
of   a   Democratic   administration — with 
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respect  to  the  programs  for  the  elderly 
people,  we  find  that  they  have  been  the 
forgotten     minority     In     this     Nation 
Whether  It  has  been  with  regard  to  the 
traditional    manpower    programs,    the 
poverty  program,  or  the  emergency  em- 
ployment program,  they  have  been  the 
forgotten  Individuals.  We  find  that  a 
little  less  than  8  percent  of  the  emergency 
employment  program  consists  of  persons 
over  55    yet  they  comprise  more  than 
double  that  percentage  of  unemployed. 
If  you  take  general  manpower  pro- 
grams, persons  over  45  constitute  only 
4  or  5  percent  of  the  total  enrollees.  For 
persons  over  55,  It  Is  less  than  2  tfereent. 
Now,   what  does  the   admintetmlen 
want  to  do?  It  wants  to  turn  all/of  th(»e 
programs  back  to  the  States.  We  know 
the  tragic  record  of  the  States  on  the 
development  of  programs  for  the  elderly. 
This  would  continue  the  lack  of  priority 
for  older  workers  evidenced  by  this  ad- 
ministration. We  have  seen  the  reduction 
of  the  total  nimiber  of  people  involved  in 
Operation   Mainstream   from   31,000   to 
27,000.  We  have  seen  how  the  total  num- 
ber of  older  persons  involved  in  Opera- 
tion Mainstream  has  been  reduced  In  the 
last  year.  And  what  Is  even  more  disturb- 
ing, the  administration  plans  to  phase 
out— "absorb"  was  the  word  used  by  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
Manpower— Operation  Mainstream  en- 
tirely in  the  next  2  years.  This  July,  the 
emergency  employment  program  will  be 
ended  under  administration  plans. 

We  know  that  the  money  available  for 
all  manpower  programs  absolved  by  the 
manpower  revenue  sharing  proposal  will 
be  reduced  by  some  $70  mlDlon  from  $550 
million  to  $480  mUlion.  And  there  is  no 
requirement  that  any  of  those  funds  be 
spent  on  older  workers.  You  and  I  know 
what  the  result  will  be,  and  what  group 
will  be  left  out.  It  wUl  be  the  elderly 
people. 

This  measure  including  titles  IX  and 
X  was  overwhehnlngly  accepted  by  the 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  8£  to  0,  last  year.  It 
has  been  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Representative  Brademas 
with  more  than  120  cosponsors. 

The  need  for  commimlty  service  em- 
ployment for  older  workers  has  been  de- 
bated and  discussed.  It  has  been  pilot 
programed  to  death.  There  Is  a  tremen- 
dous need  for  making  it  permanent  and 
nationwide. 

So  why  go  on  with  one  more  effort  to 
seek  a  delay,  and  a  possible  sidetracking 
of  benefits  which  are  so  important  and 
so  essential  for  the  elderly  people  of  this 
country?  I  hope  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  will  l|e  defeated.  The 
time  to  act  is  now.  The  elderly  people 
have  been  waiting  far  too  long. 

This  program,  In  terms  of  cost  effi- 
ciency and  in  terms  of  good  administra- 
tion and  all  the  other  criteria  which  have 
been  put  forward  by  this  administration. 
Is  a  sound  program.  It  reaches  every  one 
of  those  possible  objections;  and  If  the 
President  is  going  to  veto  It,  let  us  have 
the  veto,  and  let  the  people  across  the 
country  understand  it,  and  let  Congress 
act  and  respond  to  It,  but  let  us  not  once 
again  take  a  program  which  Is  of  such 
importance  to  the  elderly  people  of  this 
country  and  delay  Its  consideration  bv 
the  Senate. 
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Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  motion  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill,  at  such 
time  as  we  vote  on  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  motion? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  will  Just 
take  2  minutes,  if  I  may,  on  the  bill,  so 
as  not  to  Invade  Senator  Beall's  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  situation 
has  been  stated,  interestingly  enough, 
very  £u:curately  on  both  sides.  There  Is  a 
real  need  for  the  program,  and  there  is 
real  danger  that  the  President  may  veto 
it,  precisely  because  of  the  inclusion  of 
these  two  titles. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  President  should 
veto  the  bill,  because  of  the  inclusion  of 
these  two  titles,  he  will  certainly  express 
himself  in  that  veto  message  as  to 
whether  without  the  two  titles  he  would 
sign  it.  ITien  we  can  proceed,  if  we  can- 
not take  action  over  his  veto,  to  divide 
the  bill  at  that  time. 

I  do  not  feel  Justified,  myself,  much  as 
I  sympathize  with  the  view  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland,  In  striking  out  these 
two  titles  at  this  time,  simply  because 
of  the  history  of  Senate  passage  with 
these  two  titles  in  it. 

I  think  It  would  be  very  useful,  and  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  the  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland,  If  he  would 
specify  for  the  Senate,  the  Members  who 
are  listening  to  the  debate  and  those  who 
will  have  it  reported  to  them,  precisely 
why  he  feels  this  is  a  diflferent  situation 
from  the  previous  occasions  upon  which 
we  have  passed  the  bill  with  these  two 
titles  in  It. 

As  to  the  need  for  the  tlUes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  absolutely  no  question.  Our 
committee  handled  manpower  training. 
We  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  pau- 
city of  manpower  training  opportimltles 
afforded  to  older  and  middle-aged  citi- 
zens. We  recognize  the  deep  connection 
between  getting  employment  and  up- 
grading skills,  which  Is  compelled  by 
modem  technology  and  modem  demand 
in  terms  of  job  training,  and  we  are  con- 
vinced, as  I  think  Senator  Beall  himself 
is,  that  some  specific  measure  is  neces- 
sary in  that  regard  in  order  to  increase 
materially  the  training  slots  for  older 
people. 

As  to  the  ongoing  Mainstream  pro- 
gram and  the  effort  to  expand  that,  I  can 
think  of  no  finer  concept  than  "keeping 
them  walking,"  as  the  saying  is  in  re- 
spect to  older  people,  and  keeping  them 
interested  and  employed. 

In  short,  this  measure  will  pay  such 
huge  dividends  to  the  country  that  Main- 
stream, like  Headstart,  has  probably  been 
as  attractive  a  program  as  we  have  plo- 
^neered  under  the  war  on  poverty. 

For  all  those  reasons,  and  with  great- 
est sympathy  for  the  position  taken  by 
Senator  Beall,  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
vote  against  his  motion. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 


Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

I  appreciate  the  feeling  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  on  this  matter,  but  he 
asked  that  I  explain  how  the  situation  is 
different  this  year  than  It  was  last  year. 
By  last  year  we  mean  September.  Oc- 
tober, when  the  Senate  considered  this 
legislation,  and  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  15657. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  considerable 
difference.  Let  me  point  out  that  title  EX 
of  this  bill  was  awided  in  the  committee 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress; and  the  reason  given  to  Justify  its 
incorporation  in  the  Older  Americans  Act 
was  the  fact  that  the  House  at  Repre- 
sentatives could  not  consider  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  without  first  suspending  Its 
rules.  To  overcome  this  obstacle,  the 
Older  Americans  Employment  Oppor- 
tunities Act,  as  it  was  entitled,  was  added 
to  the  Older  Americans  Act  as  an  amend- 
ment. The  Older  Americans  Act  seemed 
to  be  a  satisfactory  vehicle  for  overcom- 
ing the  obstacles  which  existed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  point  out  to 
Senators  that  we  are  now  in  the  Opening 
months  of  a  new  session  of  Congress,  and 
those  parliamentary  obstacles  do  not  now 
exist.  Title  X,  had  been  ordered  reported 
by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, but  the  full  Senate  hdd  not  acted 
on  the  bill.  Thus  the  Mlddle-Aged  and 
Older  Workers  Training  Act  was  similarly 
added  as  an  amendment  to  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  merits 
of  the  first  eight  titles,  as  opposed  to 
titles  IX  and  X.  We  are  assuming  that 
the  merits  of  all  10  are  worthy  of  consid- 
eration and  passage.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  the  almost  undeniable  fact 
that  the  President  will  veto  this  bill  if 
titles  IX  and  X  are  in  it.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain he  will  not  veto  it  if  they  are  not  hi- 
cluded.  but  he  certainly  will  if  they  are. 

If  we  Bxe  Interested  in  reorganizing 
the  Administration  on  Aging,  in  increas- 
ing its  visibility  in  the  governmental 
hierarchy,  and  in  continuing  to  expand 
some  very  important  programs  for  our 
senior  citizens,  we  will  take  out  titles 
IX  and  X,  which  really  belong  in  separate 
legislation,  because  they  are  under  the 
purview  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  doing  ourselves 
an  injustice,  early  in  the  session,  when 
we  hold  to  a  course  of  action  that  may 
have  been  valid  to  the  situation  last  year, 
but  which  now  refer  to  parliamentary 
obstacles  that  no  longer  exist.  This 
legislation,  worthy  as  it  is,  should  be  con- 
sidered separately,  so  that  we  may  have 
a  chance  to  bring  to  passage  a  bill  of  real 
importance  to  our  senior  citizens,  and 
get  the  benefits  of  these  programs  to 
those  who  need  them  as  early  as  possible. 

I  think  this  bill  ought  to  be  considered 
purely  on  the  basis  of  the  legislation  that 
deals  specifically  with  amendments  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  have  proposed  that  we  strike  titles 
rx  and  X,  as  I  have  said  before,  not  be- 
cause I  disagree  with  their  intent,  but 
because  I  want  to  see  the  main  part  of 
the  bill  become  law  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  if  possible,  allow  the  others  to  be- 
come law  as  well. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr,  President.  I  yield 


myself  5  minutes,  and  yield  such  portion 
thereof  as  he  may  desire  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Aging 
Subcommittee,  who  has  afforded  out- 
standing leadership  in  this  area,  whether 
he  remembers  the  President's  address  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  that  address,  as  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  December  3,  1971, 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou. 
as  follows: 

YOtTNGBI    AKD     OLDKX    ASCKUCANB    NBD    OlfX 

Anoth^ 

FoUowlng  is  a  partial  text  of  President 
Nixon's  prepared  address  to  the  White  Hovise 
Conference  on  Aging : 

In  recent  years  a  gvilf  has  been  opening 
between  older  Americans  and  the  rest  of  our 
people.  This  gulf  is  the  product,  in  large 
measure,  of  a  great  social  revolution  which 
has  weakened  the  traditional  bonds  of  fam- 
ily, neighborhood  and  community.  For  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans,  the  result  has  been 
a  growing  sense  of  isolation  and  insecurity. 

We  must  change  that.  Younger  and  older 
Americans  need  one  another.  We  must  find 
ways  to  bring  the  generations  together  again. 

In  addressing  the  challenges  before  us,  let 
me  begin  where  most  of  you  begin:  with  the 
problem  of  Inadequate  Income.  If  we  move 
on  this  front.  aU  the  other  battles  wUl  be 
easier.  If  we  fall  to  move  here,  the  other 
battles  wUl  be  impossible. 

That  Is  why  it  is  so  Important  that  the 
Congress  approve  one  of  the  most  important 
bills  to  come  before  it  In  many  years — the 
bill  which  Is  known  as  H.R.  1 — and  approve 
it  without  delay.  For  this  legislation  would 
revolutionize  our  whole  approach  to  Income 
problems  among  the  elderly. 

NATXOMAL    FLOGS 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history.  It  would 
put  a  national  floor  under  the  annual  income 
of  every  older  American.  For  the  first  time  in 
our  history.  It  would  make  social  security 
benefits  inflation-proof. 

It  would  also  allow  social  security  recip- 
ients to  earn  more  money  from  their  own 
work.  It  would  raise  beneflt  levels,  especially 
for  widows.  And  I  hope  the  Congress  will  also 
include  in  H.R.  1  my  proposal  for  eliminat- 
ing the  t5.60  monthly  fee  now  charged  for 
Part  B  of  Medicare. 

HH.  1 — as  it  now  stands — would  provide 
some  6V4  bUllon  dollars  In  additional  federal 
benefits  to  older  Americans;  3  billion  dollars 
In  Increased  social  security  benefits — and, 
when  It  is  fully  effective — another  2.6  billion 
dollars  in  new  benefits  to  persons  with  lower 
incomes.  My  proposal  to  eliminate  the 
monthly  Medicare  fee  would  enrich  this  6.6 
billion  dollar  package  by  an  eddltlonal  14 
billion  dollars — the  equivalent  of  an  addi- 
tional 6  per  cent  increase  in  social  security. 

As  we  work  to  increase  fed  ral  benefits  for 
older  Americans,  we  must  .ilso  work  to  re- 
duce the  pressure  of  taxes.  We  are  therefore 
supporting  a  series  of  tax  reform  proposals 
which  would  enable  a  single  person  age  65 
or  older  to  receive  up  to  t5,100  of  tax  free 
income.  A  married  couple,  both  of  whom  are 
66  or  older,  could  recel''e  over  •8,000  In  tax 
free  Income  if  these  changes  take  effect. 

However,  one  of  the  most  onerous  of  all 
taxes  for  older  Americans  is  largely  luirelated 
to  Income.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  property 
tax — which  keeps  going  right  on  up,  even 
when  an  older  person's  income  is  going  down. 
In  fact,  property  tax  collections  have  in- 
creased by  some  40  per  cent  In  the  last  five 
years  alone. 

Neariw  70  per  cent  of  older  Americans  own 
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Uelr  own  homes.  For  nutny,  tbeae  homes 
re  irennt  a  lifetime  of  careful  saving.  And 
7«  i,  becaiiae  of  property  taxes,  the  same  home 
wl  ileh  has  been  a  symbol  of  their  Inde- 
p<  a<lenee  often  becomes  a  cause  of  their  Im- 
pc  Tsrlahment. 

Bren  older  persons  who  rent  their  homes 
of  «n  bear  an  unfair  burden,  since  property 
ta  c  Increases  are  often  passed  along  In  the 
fo  m  of  higher  rents.  And  the  Inequity  of  the 
pr  >pert7  tax  Is  often  aU  the  greater  because 
It  Cakes  money  from  those  who  have  already 
edjcatsd  their  own  children  and  uses  It 
largely  for  Uie  education  of  others. 

KICPTT   DIXAICS 

received  a  letter  recently  from  a  woman 
wdose  parents  brought  her  and  five  other 
cb  Idren  to  this  country  from  Switzerland 
mi  ny  years  ago.  They  settled  in  California  as 
ho  Desteaders,  full  of  hope  and  pride.  And 
ov  ir  the  years  that  followed  they  made  their 
dr  ams  come  true. 

iut  today — many  years  later — things  have 
ch  inged,  so  much  so  that  Mrs.  Bwlng  be- 
gli  a  her  letter  to  me  by  asking.  "Was  It  Just 
an  empty  dream  after  all?'*-  Her  father — at 
73-  -Is  too  111  and  tired  to  work.  His  family  Is 
gr(  wn  and  scattered.  And  to  meet  his  real 
est  ftte  taxes  be  is  now  being  forced  to  sell  the 
pr(  perty  for  which  be  worked  so  bard  and  so 
loz  g.  "If  this  Is  really  the  country  I  grew  up 
be:  levlng  It  to  be,"  Mrs.  Ewlng  continues, 
tqese      Inhumane      tax      laws      must      be 
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agree.  We  need  a  complete  overhaul  of  our 
pniperty  taxes  and  of  our  whole  system  for 
fin  inclng  public  education.  Our  revenue 
shi  ring  program  can  help  relieve  the  pressure 
on  property  taxes  and  older  Americans  have 
a  li  rge  stake  In  Its  enactment.  But  additional 
refprm  Is  also  needed. 

am  therefore  preparing  specific  proposals 
to  iase  the  crushing  burden  of  property  taxes 
for  older  Americans,  and  for  all  Americans. 

1  tte  President's  Commission  on  School 
Fix  ance,  which  I  i^polnted  last  year,  has 
be(  a  carefully  studying  a  range  of  possible 
reo  ledles.  It  is  clear  that  these  remedies  will 
Inv  >lve  large  sums  of  money.  We  are  pre- 
paisd,  however,  to  make  the  hard  decisions 
we  wUI  have  to  make.  The  time  has  come  to 
sto )  talking  about  the  Impact  of  property 
'^ax  IS  on  older  Americans  and  to  act  In  their 
bet  alX,  and  in  behalf  of  other  citizens  In  slm- 
Uai|  circumstances. 

second  major  problem  affecting  the  In- 
conie  of  older  persons  Is  the  Inadequacy  of 
prl'  ate  pension  plans. 

I  will  therefore  propose  to  the  Congress  a 
nev  program  to  reform  our  private  pension 
sysl  em.  This  program  will  Include  measures 
dee  gned  to  expand  pension  coverage  and  to 
ens  ire  that  p>enslon  funds  are  soundly  and 
hot  Bstly  managed.  It  will  also  recommend 
ne«  laws  to  require  the  vesting  of  pensions — 
to  insure  that  the  benefits  which  accu- 
mu!  ate  in  a  person's  working  years  are  paid 
to  qbm  when  he  Is  oMer. 

COST   or  LIVING 


L  ttely,  of  course,  we  have  been  giving  high 
prlcflty  to  another  effort  that  has  q>eclal 
ing  for  older  Americans:   the  drive  to 
curll  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  When 
and  prices  rise  imreasonably  for  the 
the  result  is  an  unreasonable  decline  In 
purchasing  power  of  the  many.  By  hold- 
wage  Increases  to  reasonable  levels  for 
who  are  working  we  will  help  protect 
Incomes  of  those  who  are  retired. 
Iiave  appreciated  the  support  that  older 
hive  given  to  this  effort — and  I 
[letermlned  that  as  we  achieve  our  new 
,  tt  will  be  a  new  prosperity  wlth- 
Lnflatlon.  and  therefore  without  the  hld- 
taz  that  hits  so  cruelly  at  those  on  fixed 
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Ai  the  Income  position  of  older  Americans 
Imp  ■ovea,  so  will  their  abUlty  to  cope  with 
mai  y  of  the  other  problems  you  have  been 
dlscisslng.  But  even   with   higher   Income, 


many  older  persons  will  still  face  problems 
beyond  their  Individual  control. 

Take  the  one  million  Americans  who  live 
In  nursing  homes,  for  example.  Many  of 
them — like  my  01-year-old  aunt  in  Oallfor- 
nia — receive  excellent  care  In  pleasant  sur- 
roundings. But  many  do  not — and  there  is 
little  they  can  do  about  it.  This  is  why  I  an- 
nounced last  summer  an  8-polnt  program  for 
improving  our  Nation's  nursing  homes  and 
for  cutting  off  funds  to  those  Which  remain 
substandard. 

Our  primary  objective  Is  the  upgrading  of 
nursing  homes.  But  we  will  not  hesitate  to 
cut  off  funds  from  homes  which  are  hope- 
lessly substandard,  ^rthermore,  we  will  take 
the  initiative  in  making  sure  that  public  and 
private  resources  are  avaUable  to  provide  al- 
ternative arrangements  for  the  victims  of 
such  homes. 

But  nursing  homes  are  only  one  part  of  the 
picture.  The  greatest  need  is  to  help  more 
older  Americans  to  go  on  living  m  their  own 
homes.  Income  programs  and  tax  reforms  can 
help  us  achieve  this  objective.  And  so  can  a 
number  of  additional  decisions  which  we  al- 
ready have  made. 

We  want  to  begin  by  Increasing  the  present 
budget  of  the  Administration  of  Aging  nearly 
five-fold — to  the  $100  mUlion  level.  We  plan 
to  give  special  emphasis  to  services  that  will 
help  people  live  decent  and  dignified  lives  in 
their  own  homes — services  such  as  home- 
health  aides,  homemaker  and  nutrition  serv- 
ices, home-dfellvered  meals  and  transporta- 
tion assistance.  Much  of  this  new  money  will 
be  used  to  help  marshal  existing  and  ex- 
panded resources  more  effectively  at  the  local 
level. 

Toward  this  end,  I  wUl  direct  the  Social 
Security  Administration  to  provide  an  Infor- 
mation center  in  each  of  its  889  district  and 
branch  offices  to  help  explam  all  Federal  pro- 
grams which  aid  the  elderly 

We  have  made  two  additional  administra- 
tive decisions  which  wUl  also  help  older 
Americans  to  remain  In  their  own  homes. 
The  first  will  make  housing  money  more 
readUy  avaUable  to  older  citizens  to  purchase 
homes  In  a  variety  of  settings  Including  con- 
dominium apartments  and  retirement  com- 
munities. The  Second  wlU  require  that  fed- 
eral grants  which  provide  services  for  older 
persona  also  provide  for  the  transportation 
they  need  to  take  advantage  of  these  services. 
Some  of  the  best  service  programs  for  old- 
er Americans  are  those  which  gave  older 
Americans  a  chance  to  serve.  Thousands  of 
older  Americans  have  found  that  their  work 
in  hospitals  and  churches,  in  parks  and  In 
schooU  gives  them  a  new  sense  of  pride  and 
piu^ose  even  as  it  contributes  to  the  lives  of 
others. 

Federal  programs  to  provide  such  oppor- 
tunities have  proven  remarkably  successful 
at  the  demonstration  level.  But  now  we  must 
move  beyond  this  demonstration  phase  and 
establish  these  programs  on  a  broader  na- 
tional basis.  I  wlU  therefore  request  that  the 
Retired  Senior  Volimteers  Program  be  tripled 
to  <16  million,  so  that  an  additional  50  000 
volunteers  can  be  Involved.  I  will  request 
that  the  Foster  Grandparents  programs  be 
doubled  to  «26  million  and  will  ask  that  this 
program  be  altered  so  that  foster  grand- 
parents can  work  with  older  persons  as  weU 
as  with  children. 

I  have  also  ordered  that  our  Jobs  program 
for  older  persons  with  low  incomes  be  dou- 
bled to  926  nmuon.  Under  the  program 
projects  such  as  Oreen  Thumb  and  Senior 
Aides  have  demonstrated  that  older  Ameri- 
cans can  make  valuable  contributions  In 
health,  education  and  community  service 
projects  even  as  they  earn  additional  in- 
come. 

Older  persons  can  be  proud  of  how  well 
they  have  made  all  these  programs  work  in 
recent  years.  These  decisions  mean  they  will 
now  be  able  to  work  In  more  places  and  for 
more  people.  .  . 
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Any  discussion  of  recommendations  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  aging 
would  not  be  com|riste  without  recognlzins 
the  strong  support  ezpnssed  at  this  conl^ 
ence  for  extendlag  nadleare  coverage  to  In- 
clude prescnpUon  drugs,  and  for  accelerat- 
ing the  rate  at  which  the  Income  fioor  comes 
Into  effect  under  HJl.  1. 

As  you  know,  these  proposals  Involve  very 
difficult  budgetary  problems  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

However,  becauss  of  the  Interest  which 
conference  delegates  have  expressed  In  these 
changes,  I  have  directed  the  Domestic  Coun- 
cU  to  carefully  consider  both  proposals  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  me  at  an  earlv 
date.  ' 

Your  work  Is  not  yet  over.  You  have  a 
message  to  take  home  with  you  from  this 
Conference — a  message  Which  must  now  be 
heard  in  every  oommuntty  In  this  land, 
wrw  ATTrroDK 

The  message  is  simply  this:  We  need  a 
new  national  attitude  toward  aging  in  this 
country— one  which  fuUy  recognizes  what 
America  must  do  for  its  older  citizens  and 
one  which  fully  appreciates  what  our  "older 
citizens  can  do  for  America. 

A  few  months  ago  I  met  with  a  remark- 
able man  by  the  name  of  George  Black.  For 
more  than  80  years,  Ui.  Black  has  been  mak- 
ing bricks  by  hand  in  Wlnston-Salem,  North 
Carolina.  George  Black  Is  93  yeirs  old. 

Recently  our  government  sent  George 
Black  to  the  country  of  Guyana  In  South 
America,  so  that  he  could  share  his  skills 
with  people  In  that  land.  When  he  was  asked 
about  his  trip.  Mr.  Black  made  this  com- 
ment: "I  have  always  asked  the  Lord,"  he 
said,  "to  let  my  last  days  be  my  best  days.  I 
feel  like  he's  answering  my  prayers." 

George  Black's  prayer  Is  the  prayer  of 
millions  of  Amerlcan^-"to  let  my  last  days 
be  my  best  days."  And  for  them— as  for 
him— Its  answer  depends  not  only  on  what 
they  are  given  but  on  what  they  continue  to 
give. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  wish  to  read  Just  two 
paragraphs  from  that  address.  The  Pres- 
ident said  then: 

Federal  programs  to  provide  such  oppor- 
tunities have  proven  remarkably  success- 
ful at  the  demonstration  level.  But  now  we 
must  move  beyond  this  demonstration  phase 
and  establish  these  programs  on  a  broader, 
national  basis. 

Then  he  continued: 

I  have  also  ordered  that  our  Jobs  program 
for  older  persons  with  low  Incomes  be  dou- 
bled to  926  million.  Under  the  program, 
projects  such  as  Oreen  Thumb  and  Senior 
Aides  have  demonstrated  that  older  Ameri- 
cans can  make  valuable  contributions  in 
health,  education  and  community  service 
projects  even  as  they  earn  additional  income. 

Older  persons  can  be  proud  of  how  well 
they  have  made  all  these  programs  work  In 
recent  years.  These  decisions  mean  they  will 
now  be  able  to  work  In  more  places  and  for 
more  people  .  .   . 

Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  re- 
member those  words,  and  does  the  Sea- 
ator  from  Missouri  really  believe  that  we 
are  carrying  out  the  President's  mandate 
in  this  area? 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Precisely,  I  remem- 
ber that  speech  before  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  in  which  he  paid 
tribute  to  the  Older  Americans  Act  and 
how  it  should  be  extended  to  tUle  same 
program  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  now  taiung  about. 

What  is  Imtwrtant  about  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  is  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  loves  these  provisions,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  loves  these  pro- 
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visions,  and  we  will  vote  in  these  provi- 
sions and  something  will  happen.  If  the 
President  vetoes  thSsprovisions  he  loves. 
I  just  do  not  understand  that.  Yet  he 
liked  everything  in  the  bill  100  percent  in 
the  speech  he  gave  before  the  White 
House  conference  for  the  old  folks.  Yet 
he  can  veto  the  bill  in  the  dark  of  night 
so  we  read  about  it  In  the  morning 

newspapers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  not  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  also  concerned  about  the 
manpower  provisions  In  the  President's 
budget?  Under  the  President's  budget. 
It  says  that  federally  directed  manpower 
programs  will  constitute  a  limited  set  of 
high  priority  national  objectives,  includ- 
ing veterans'  training,  reemployment, 
employment  of  welfare  recipients,  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  physically  and  men- 
tally disabled  persons.  But  there  is  no 
mention  in  thtere  about  the  older  worker, 
and  no  mention  in  the  President's  set 
of  priorities  about  older  workers.  This 
clearly  conflicts  with  his  remarks  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  the 
Aging. 

Does  not  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  not  only  will  we  be  carrying  out 
the  President's  mandate  in  his  state- 
ment to  the  White  House  Conference; 
but  we  will  be  writing  In  our  set  of  Fed- 
eral manpower  priorities  to  include  the 
older  worker? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  President  wants 
further  information  from  us  as  to  our 
priorities.  There  is  nothing  more  specific 
we  can  do  than  to  pass  this  bill.  S.  50. 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  I  hope  this  motion 
will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Th«  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  OBOES  STTPPORT  FOR  EM- 
*"LOYMENT  TRAINING  OF  MmDLX-AGED  AND 
OLDER    WORKERS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  enactment 
of  the  pending  measure.  The  able  and 
knowledgeable  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  Aging  and  manager  of  S.  50, 
Mr.  EAGLETON,  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  diligent  efforts  in  bringing  this  most 
worthwhile  proposal  to  the  Senate. 

Certainly,  the  improvement  and  re- 
flnement  of  legislation  to  aid  our  senior 
citizens  is  most  timely  and  important. 
Although  appropriations  for  services  to 
older  Americans  have  increased  rapidly 
over  the  past  several  years,  a  great  deal 
remains  to  be  done.  Milllcttis  of  our  aging 
population  still  do  not  have  access  to  the 
necessary  services  which  this  measure 
can  help  provide. 


As  principal  sponsor  of  title  X  of  the 
pending  bill  I  know  that  there  is,  in 
addition  to  the  other  services  provided 
under  S.  50,  a  crying  need  for  employ- 
ment training  for  middle-aged  and  older 
workers.  This  category  of  individuals  is 
hardest  hit  by  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. For  example,  joblessness  among 
middle-aged  and  older  workers  totaled 
596,000  in  January  of  1969.  but  as  of 
January  1973,  there  were  867,000  such 
persons  out  of  work,  for  an  increase  of 
45  percent. 

It  is  clear  from  a  statistical  analysis 
that  middle-aged  and  older  workers  are 
seriously  affected  by  long-term  unem- 
ployment. The  figures  show  a  shocking 
233 -percent  rise  in  unemployed  persons 
aged  45  and  older  between  January  1969 
and  August  1972,  from  115.000  to  384,000. 
Very  long-term  unemployment  figures 
are  even  more  disheartening.  Those 
without  Jobs  for  27  weeks  or  longer  in- 
creased from  48.000  in  1969  to  284,000 
in  1972  a  346-percent  rise.  These  depress- 
ing statistics,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
middle-aged  and  older  workers  comprise 
a  very  substantial  part  of  the  "dropout" 
population — those  who  have  given  up  the 
search  for  work — shows  that  a  very  real, 
serious,  even  critical  problem  exists  today 
for  himdreds  of  thousands  of  middle- 
aged  and  older  workers  without  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  title  X, 
I  was  able  to  obtain  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  to  Increase  the  minimum 
fundinrv  level  for  planning  and  admin- 
istration by  State  agencies  from  $100.- 
000  to  $150,000.  This  will  be  of  substantial 
assistance  to  many  smaller  States  which 
would,  without  the  increase,  find  them- 
selves in  severe  dlflQculty  in  attempting 
to  plan  for  the  program  envisioned  in 
this  act,  as  well  as  for  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram enacted  into  law  last  year. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
the  statement  that  older  Americans,  who 
in  their  younger  days  were  the  very 
fabric  of  this  Nation,  were  indispensable 
in  building  America  into  a  strong  and 
viable  country,  badly  need  and  richly  de- 
serve whatever  benefits  we  can  provide 
them.  S  50  is  a  measure  which  will  help 
make  those  golden  years  a  reaUty  for  our 
elderly. 

V/HT   ARE   Xm-ES    DC   AND    X    NEEDED   NOW? 

Now.  Mr.  President,  we  are  talking 
about  titles  IX  and  X.  I  recall  for  the 
record  that  title  X  is  embodied  in  this 
legislation  but  had  previously  been  in- 
troduced by  me  as  a  bill  in  1971,  which 
was  incorporated,  as  our  able  colleague 
from  Maryland  knows,  in  the  legisla- 
tion of  1972.  That  bill  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

By  whatever  barometer  we  would 
choose  to  use.  middle-aged  and  older 
workers  have  been  grossly  underrepre- 
sented  in  our  Nation's  work  and  training 
programs.  Persons  45  or  older  account 
for  20  percent — I  remind  my  col- 
leagues— of  the  total  imemployment — as 
of  January  1973 — 27  percent  of  the  long- 
term  joblessness — 15  weeks  of  longer, 
and  31  percent  of  the  very  long-term 
unemployed — 27  weeks  or  longer.  Yet, 
the  45-plus  age  category  constituted  only 
4.9  percent  of  all  new  enroUees  in  man- 
power and  training  programs  in  fiscal 


1972.  Even  in  Mainstream — which  sup- 
posedly is  an  older  worker  employment 
program — individuals  45  or  older  repre- 
sented less  than  a  majority — 44.1  per- 
cent— of  all  participants. 

Large  numbers  of  older  workers,  per- 
sons, I  call  them  45  to  64 — are  "drop- 
ping out"  of  the  labor  force,  because  of 
our  Nation's  failure  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  policy  to  maximize 
job  and  training  opportunities  for  this 
severely  hit  age  group.  During  the  past 
year  alone — from  January-  1972  to  Janu- 
ary 1973 — nearly  800,000  persons  aged  45 
to  64  withdrew  from  the  work  force.  On 
the  other  hand,  nearly  2  million  more 
persons  under  age  45  were  employed 
during  this  same  period.  You  see.  Mr. 
President,  the  difference  in  the  figures 
I  have  just  given. 

As  of  January  1973.  867.000  persons  or 
older  were  unemployed — that  is  approx- 
imately 45  percent.  I  emphasize,  greater 
than  we  had  in  our  country  just  4  years 
ago.  Yet,  these  figures  represent  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg,  because  of  the  sub- 
stantial amount  of  "hidden"  unemploy- 
ment among  mature  workers.  There  are 
now  more  than  2.7  million  men  aged  45 
to  64  who  are  not  in  the  labor  force,  and 
11.7  million  women  in  this  same  age 
category  who  are  similarly  situated.  As- 
suming that  just  25  percent  of  these 
middle-aged  and  older  men — and  that 
is  probably  a  conservative  estimate — 
and  5  percent  of  these  women — also  a 
conservative  projection — wanted  and 
needed  employment,  this  would  Increase 
unemployment.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Maryland,  for  persons  45  or  older 
by  nearly  1.3  million — from  867.000  to 
about  2.2  million. 

Enactment  of  titles  IX  and  X  could 
provide  new  training  and  employment 
opportunities  for  an  additional  83.000 
middle-aged  and  older  workers — for  fis- 
cal 1974 — almost  double  the  present  total 
of  92.460.  The  effect  of  our  action,  antic- 
ipated by  psissage  of  the  bill  and  the 
signature  of  the  President,  is  that  the 
proportion  of  the  45-plus  enrollment 
could  be  boosted  from  4.9  percent  to 
nearly  9  percent. 

Without  specific  statutory  authoriza- 
tion— and  I  emphasize  this  fact — the  ex- 
isting neglect  will  continue.  I  think  it 
will  worsen.  This  point  was  made  clear 
during  hearings  on  this  legislation  in  1971 
and  1973.  In  response  to  questions  posed 
by  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  Paul  Ptis- 
ser — Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  Manpower  Administrator — did  not 
hold  out  much  hope  that  persons  45  or 
older  would  ever  account  for  more  than 
5  percent  of  enrollees  in  manpower  and 
training  programs 

The  typical  worker  today  can  expect  to 
change  jobs  six  or  seven  times  during  his 
working  lifetime.  Without  an  effective 
training  and  retraining  program,  the  old- 
er worker  will  find  himseljf  in  limbo  and 
she  will  find  herself  in  limbo. 

What  do  I  mean  by  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? The  first  to  be 'fired  and  the  last 
to  be  hired. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  these  two 
titles  should  remain  in  this  important 
legislation  being  considered  at  this  time. 
The  administration  has  posed  a  num- 
ber of  arguments  which  support  the  ex- 
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illusion  of  titles  IX  and  X  from  S.  50. 
:  'Allowing  Is  a  summary  of  each  argu- 
1  Qent,  followed  by  my  rebuttal : 

If  the  manpower  titles  are  retained  In 
he  bill,  the  President  will  more  than 
ikely  veto  the  Older  Americans  Compre- 
lensive  Services  Amendments. 

KKBtlTTAI. 

First.  At  the  urging  of  the  minority, 

anguage  was  Incorporated  in  the  bill  to 

luthorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  in- 

egrate  the  Older  Americans  Community 

iJervlce  Employment  Act — title  IX,  and 

he    Middle-Aged    and    Older    Workers 

Training  Act— title  X— with  any  com- 

:)rehenslve  manpower  legislation  subse- 

luently  enacted.  This  was  adopted   in 

esponse  to  the  administration's  objec- 

ion  to  categorical  programs. 

Second.  Additionally,  the  Congress  re- 

I  luced  the  funding  authorization  by  $150 

nllllon  for  the  Middle -Aged  and  Older 

Vorkers  Training  Act.  This  was  another 

I  :onclllatory  mesisiu-e  to  enhance  the  en- 

iictment  of  the  Middle-Aged  and  Older 

Vorkers  Training  Act. 

Third.  As  a  practical  matter,  detach- 

ng  titles  rx  and  X  would  mean  a  long 

i  leiay   before   these  proposals  could   be 

>  (nacted  into  law.  In  the  meantime,  mid- 

( Ue-aged  and  older  workers  would  con- 

Inue  to  be  overlooked  or  Ignored  under 

I  lur  Nation's  manpower  and  training  pro- 

rr-ms. 

Fourth.  It  Is  Imperative  that  action  be 

aken  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to 

■espond  to  the  imique  and  growing  un- 

I  mployment  problems  of  older  workers. 

During   the   past   year,   nearly   800,000 

lersons  45  to  64  "dropped-out"  of  the 

:  abor  force,  all  too  often  involimtarily. 

Jnless  corrective  action  is  taken  soon, 

;  his  situation  is  likely  to  intensify. 

Fifth.  Time  is  not  on  the  side  of  older 

workers.  Moreover,  they  have  been  wait- 

ng  for  nearly  3  years  for  passage  of  this 

:  egislation.  However,  administration  op- 

]  Kwltion  and  procedural  arguments  have 

'  hwarted  these  measures,  although  they 

lave  been  enthusiastically  endorsed  by 

he  Congress  and  overwhelmingly  sup- 

:  lorted  by  every  leading  organization  in 

'  he  field  of  aging. 

ABCXnCXNT 

The  manpower  titles  should  be  con- 
Idered  separately  and  not  in  conjunc- 
lon  with  the  Older  Americans  Compre- 
lenslve  Services  Amendments.  A  major 
eaaon  for  tacking  these  measures  on  to 
I  Jl.  15657  diirlng  the  past  Congress  was 
hat  the  House  could  not  act  sepsu^tely — 

'  irlthout   siispending   Its    rules — on    the 

I  Senate  msmpower  proposals.  At  this 
tage  of  the  93d  Congress  it  is  obvious 
hat  the  rules  of  the  House  no  longer 

1  erve  as  an  obstacle  to  the  consideration 
if  titles  IX  and  X  as  separate  leglsla- 
Ive  proposals  to  be  weighed  on  their  own 

;  nerlts. 

EKBiriTAI. 

First.  Both  the  House  Education  and 
:  Jibor  Committee  and  the  Senate  Labor 
1  ind  Public  Welfare  Committee  have  sev- 
I  ral  high  priority  items — ^Including  leg- 
islatlon  vetoed  during   the  past  Con- 


gress— which  must  be  acted  upon  in  1973 
and  1974.  Hearings  must  be  held  on  these 
proposals:  Executive  sessions  must  be 
scheduled;  the  bills  must  be  placed  on 
the  calendar;  a  conference  committee 
would  have  to  be  called  to  resolve  the 
differences  in  the  House  and  Senate- 
passed  bills.  All  of  this  requires  precious 
time,  which  is  operating  to  the  serious 
disadvantage  of  the  mature  worker. 

Second.  Both  these  measures  have 
been  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  the 
Congress  in  the  past.  The  Older  Amer- 
icans Community  Service  Employment 
Act  was  approved  separately  last  year  by 
a  vote  of  77  to  zero.  The  Mlddle-Aged 
and  Older  Workers  Training  Act  was 
adopted — without  opposition  in  the  Sen- 
ate— in  1970  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Employment  and  Training  Opportunities 
Act — the  vote  on  final  passage  was  68 
to  6.  Support  for  these  measures  has  been 
expressed  at  hearings — held  in  July 
1971— by  the  National  Council  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens,  National  Coimcil  on  the 
Aging,  National  Retired  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation-American Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  National  Farmers  Union,  and 
AFL-CIO.  Quite  clearly,  It  is  the  admin- 
istration—not the  Congress,  the  national 
senior  citizens  organizations,  or  the  el- 
derly themselves — who  is  out  of  the 
"mainstream"  on  this  issue.  And,  the 
administration  simply  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  engage  in  obstructionist  tactics 
which  may  play  havoc  with  the  lives  of 
older  workers. 

Third.  The  painful  truth  is  that  the 
administration  has  no  effective  game 
plan  to  maximize  job  opportunities  for 
older  workers.  In  the  fiscal  1974  budget, 
the  administration  calls  for  national  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  special  employment 
and  training  needs  of  veterans,  crimi- 
nal offenders,  Spanish-speaking  persons, 
Indians,  migrant  workers,  and  others. 
However,  there  is  one  notable  exception : 
The  mature  worker.  Yet,  there  are  al- 
most 31  million  persons  45  and  older  in 
the  civilian  labor  force,  accounting  for 
nearly  36  percent  of  the  total. 

AKGUICENT 

Practically  all  of  the  services  imder 
titles  rx  and  X  can  be  provided  under 
existing  legislation — such  as  Operation 
Mainstream,  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  and 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act. 

REBtn-TAL 

First.  But  as  a  practical  matter.  MDTA 
and  the  emplosmient  service  programs 
under  Wagner-Peyser  have  simply  not 
responded  adequately  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  mature  worker.  This  is  pre- 
cisely why  the  Middle-Aged  and  Older 
Workers  Training  Act  was  developed:  to 
provide  the  wherewithal  and  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  the  clearly  identifi- 
able problems  of  the  45-plus  age  group. 

Second.  A  similar  commitment  was  de- 
veloped for  the  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  it  has  paid  dividends.  Nearly  16 
percent  of  the  participants — or  about 
36,000  persons — in  the  public  employ- 
ment program  are  aged  45  or  older. 

Third.  The  purpose  of  title  IX  is  to 
convert    the    successful    pilot    projects 


under  Mainstream — such  as  senior  aides 
green  thumb,  and  others — Into  per- 
manent, ongoing  national  programs 
These  programs  have  clearly  proved  their 
worth  during  the  past  5  or  6  years.  And 
now  they  should  be  expanded  to  allow 
more  low-income  older  Americans  to 
participate.  Even  the  administration  has 
conceded  that  the  Mainstream  pilot  proj- 
ects are  "good  programs"— Paul  Passer 
at  hearings  on  S.  50  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Aging  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  February  5,  1973. 

ARGUMENT 

It  Is  fundamentally  unjust  to  unneces- 
sarily delay  the  enactment  and  imple- 
mentation of  programs  designed  to 
greatly  expand  and  improve  the  social 
and  nutritional  services  so  desperately 
needed  by  many  of  our  senior  citizens  for 
reasons  totally  extraneous  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  legislation. 

KXBTJTTAL 

First.  It  is  not  the  Congress— but  the 
Nixon  administration— that  has  delayed 
the  enactment  of  the  Older  Americans 
Comprehensive  Services  Amendments. 
During  the  past  Congress,  similar  legis- 
lation passed  the  Senate  89  to  zero.  In 
conference  committee,  the  House  and 
Senate  agreed  to  retain  both  of  the 
manpower  provisions  in  the  proposal. 
Later  the  conference  report  was  adopted 
by  voice  vote  and  without  oppositlwi  by 
the  House  and  Senate.  Yet,  the  President 
chose  to  pocket  veto  this  measure  after 
the  Congress  adjourned,  despite  the  over- 
whelming support  for  the  legislation. 

Second.  The  following  organizations 
have  endorsed  S.  50  with  both  manpower 
titles: 

AFL-CIO. 

National  Association  of  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Char- 
ities. 

National  Council  on  the  Aging. 

National  Coimcil  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

Urban  Elderly  Coalition. 

Third.  The  manpower  titles  are  sup- 
ported by  every  leading  aging  organiza- 
tion. In  fact,  the  major  membership  or- 
ganizations— with  more  than  7  million 
members — have  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed the  enactment  of  the  manpower 
titles  as  a  part  of  S.  50. 

Fourth.  The  President  should  not  be 
allowed  to  kill  urgently  needed  legisla- 
tion— supported  overwhelmingly  by  the 
Congress,  national  aging  organizations, 
and  older  workers  themselves — simply  by 
the  threat  of  the  veto. 

Fifth.  S.  50— with  titles  IX  and  X— has 
received  widespread  bipartisan  support. ' 
In  fact,  67  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
already  cosponsored  S.  50 — with  the 
manpower  provisions — including  19  Re- 
publicans. 

The  following  chart  graphically  il- 
lustrates the  plight  of  middle-aged  and 
older  workers  in  the  context  of  existing 
job  programs: 
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ToUl 

enrollment 


4S-plus 
inrollnitnt 


Percent 


Under  21 
enrollment 


Percent 


5S-plus 
enrollment 


Percent 


1.  Jobs  Optional 

2.  Job  Opportunities  in  the  Business  Sector 

3.  On-Tbe- Job-Training 

4.  Manpower  and  DevMopment  Training  Act  (Institutional). 

5.  J  ob  Corps 

6.  Operation  Mainstream 

7.  Work  incentive  Program 

8.  Concentrated  Employment  Program 

9.  Public  Employment  Program 

10.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (In-Sctiool  and  Summer) 

11.  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  (Out-of-School) 

12.  Public  Service  Carters: 

Plan  A « 

Plan  B».. 

Plane* 

PlanD» 

Plan  El 

13.  New  Careers  in  Employment  Service 

ToUI.- 


57.300 

4.360 

7.6 

18.340 

32.0 

1.090 

1.9 

82.800 

4,140 

5.0 

35,000 

43.0 

9^^ 

3^'^ 

24,800 

3,100 

12.5 

8,090 

32.6 

150.600 

11,600 

7.7 

57,080 

37.9 

2.710 

1.8 

49,000  .. 

49,000 
1,190 

100.0 
3.8 

9.420 

31,400 

13.850 

44.1 

30.0 

120,600 

5,790 

4.8 

33,530 

27.8 

720 

.6 

84,700 

4,570 

5.4 

37.860 

44.7 

1  270 

1.5 

226,100 

35,950 

15.9 

33, 010 

14.6 

12.210 

5.4 

945,900 

945,900 

60,970 

2,480 

100.0 
93.8 

23.6 

65,000  .. 

10,500 

2,250 

21.4 

1,270 

12  I 

11.200 

1,880 

16.6 

2,020 

18.0 

640 

5.7 

5.300 

400 

7.5 

1,160 

21.9 

150 

2.9 

4,100 

630 

15.3 

940 

23.0 

y^l 

3^*^ 

32,300 

3.550 

11.0 

13, 630 

42.2 

2,500 

410 

16.2 

190 

7.5 

70 

2.9 

1, 904. 100 

92,460 

4.9 

1,  300, 990 

68.3 

'31,585 

;i.7 

■  Figures  not  available. 

■  Entry  and  upgrading  in  State  and  local  governments. 

*  Employment  and  upgrading  in  grant-in-aid  programs. 

*  New  Careers  In  human  services. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  tiix),e? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  have  any  time  re- 
maining on  the  motion,  but  if  I  do  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  BEATiTi.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  has  7  minutes. 

Mr.   JAVrrs.   If  the   Senator   from 
Maryland  would  like  to  reserve  his  time. 
Senator  Percy  wishes  to  be  recognized, 
and  I  will  yield  him  time. 

Mr.  BEALL.  On  the  biU? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  know  on  what 
subject  he  will  speak,  but  he  wants  the 
time. 

I  yield  5  minutes  on  the  biU  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  dislike 
disagreeing  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  as  I  generally  find 
myself  in  accord  with  him.  But  I  feel 
very  strongly  about  this  particular  sec- 
tion, and  I  agree  very  deeply  with  the 
distiiiguished  Senators  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Missouri. 

In  2  more  years,  I  would  find  myself 
Ineligible  to  speak  on  this  matter  because 
of  a  conflict  of  Interest,  because  I  might 
conceivably  be  eligible  for  the  commu- 
nity service  employment  proa^,  at  55, 
For  2  years  I  can  speak^TlSprt  that 
ccoifllct.  Mttr^ 

Many  times,  I  suppose.^R&ake  a  mis- 
take; but,  on  the  other  hand,  It  is  some- 
times a  benefit  for  us  to  have  i>ersonal 
experiences  which  sometimes  condition 
our  judgment. 

I  know  that  In  the  so-called  Great  De- 
pression, in  the  1930's,  when  17  million 
people  were  out  of  work,  my  father,  who 
had  been  a  small  neighborhood  bajiker, 
was  thrown  out  of  work,  and  he  was  In 
his  midforties.  For  a  preiod  of  6  or  7 
years,  I  saw  the  heartbreaks  that  came 
to  him  as  he  was  constantly  turned  down 
by  companies  that  were  simply  unwilling 
to  break  their  policy  of  never  hiring  any- 
one over  40. 

That  was  In  an  age,  20  or  30  years  ago, 
when  job  skills  changed  less  frequently 
than  they  do  today.  Several  decades  ago, 
In  the  early  1900's.  a  person  could  take  a 
Job,  walk  Into  a  factory  with  a  bag  of 


'  Entry  and  upgrading  in  Federal  service. 

iSupplementaltraining  and  employment  programs. 

'  Total  enrollment  and  percent  tor  55  plus  age  category  available  tor  programs  where  inlormation 

is  available. 


tools,  and  have  the  same  job  when  he 
retired  30  or  40  years  later.  But  today, 
the  average  person,  with  the  change  in 
technology,  changes  jobs  an  average  of 
almost  five  times  in  his  lifetime  in  order 
to  hold  steady  employment.  The  diffi- 
culty of  changing  skills,  clianglng  jobs, 
and  adapting  to  new  requirements  when 
a  man  Is  over  50  is  a  great  deal  more  dif- 
ficult than  for  a  younger  man. 

For  this  reason,  I  express  my  support 
for  retention  of  titles  IX  and  X.  which 
provide,  respectively,  for  a  conuniuiity 
service  employment  program  for  people 
itged  55  and  over,  and  for  a  midcareer 
training  program  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  workers  aged  45  and  over. 

Although  middle-aged  and  older  work- 
ers account  for  20  percent  of  our  Na- 
tion's total  unemployment,  they  account 
for  only  4.9  percent  of  all  new  partici- 
pants In  Labor  Depsirtment  manpower 
and  training  programs. 

From  Janusiry  1969  to  August  1972. 
unemployment  among  older  workers  rose 
from  596,000  to  1,045,000,  or  by  73  per- 
cent. 

During  the  same  period,  long-term 
Joblessness — defined  as  being  out  of  work 
for  15  weeks  or  longer — among  older 
workers  went  from  115.000  to  384,000, 
or  rose  by  233  percent. 

Very  long  term  Joblessness — 27  weeks 
or  more — rose  from  48,000  to  284.000. 

Literally  every  day,  I  receive,  in  some 
form  or  another,  communication  from 
older  constituents — by  letter,  telephone, 
or  the  many  listen-ins  that  I  hold 
throughout  the  State  of  Illinois — dis- 
cussing the  problem  of  age  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  and  its  imfortunate 
impact  upon  their  retirement  income. 

One  of  the  most  serious  consequences 
of  unemplojmient  for  the  older  worker 
is  a  reduced  or  lost  Income  during  his 
years  of  retirement.  Because  of  serious 
deficiencies  in  many  private  pension 
plans,  the  end  of  one's  job  may  also 
mean  the  end  of  one's  pension  coverage. 
The  end  of  one's  job  may  mean  the  total 
or  near-total  erosion  of  his  lifetime 
savings. 

Even  If  the  older  worker  manages  to 
escape  the  total  loss  of  private  pension 
coverage  or  his  lifetime  savings,  he  may 
not  escape  suffering  from  reduced  social 


security  benefits  caused  by  unemploy- 
ment during  his  later  working  years. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  social  secu- 
rity benefits  are  based  on  a  person's  life- 
time earning  record. 

Thus,  it  is  essential  to  recognize  that 
unemployment  among  older  workers  has 
special,  long-range  consequences,  which 
may  affect  adversely  his  entire  retire- 
ment Income. 

We  must  see  that  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion in  Employment  Act  of  1967  is  more 
strictly  enforced  than  it  has  been  in 
recent  years.  But  we  must  also  zero  in 
on  the  older  worker's  employment  prob- 
lems by  making  sure  that  he  receives 
his  fair  share  of  Labor  Department  re- 
sources. Titles  9  and  10  of  S.  50  do 
precisely  that:  They  make  sure  that 
special  efforts  are  made  to  alleviate  the 
special  employment  problems  of  middle- 
aged  and  oldT  workers. 

Title  9  autnorizes  $250,000,000  in  fis- 
cal years  1973  and  1974  to  provide  com- 
munity service  employment  for  low-in- 
come persons  aged  55  and  over.  Title  10 
authorizes  $150  million  in  fiscal  year 
1974  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set  up 
specialized  services  within  his  Depart- 
ment to  train  and  retrain  persons  over 
age  45  who  want  and  need  to  upgrade 
their  skills. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  these  pro- 
grams to  help  older  workers  and  believe 
we  should  not  delay  their  enactment,  and 
I  must  therefore  declare  my  opposition  to 
the  motion  before  the  Senate. 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  this.  Con- 
gress has  vaaAe  remarkable  progress  in 
recent  years.  It  has  shown  tremendous 
leadership  In  recognizing  the  defi- 
ciencies we  have  had  in  always  putting 
emphasis  upon  the  youth  culture  and  the 
yoimg,  flnrjing  billions  of  dollars  for  their 
education,  for  the  erection  of  beautiful 
dormitories,  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
across  the  country,  on  college  campuses, 
expanding  our  services  magnificently  in 
this  area — all  of  which  I  support.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  to  recognize  that 
today,  in  this  highly  skilled  world,  the 
older  worker  Is  falling  further  and 
further  behind;  and  we  must  make  up  for 
this  and  not  recede  in  the  progress  we 
have  made. 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pr  spared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
m: '  time,  not  only  on  the  motion  of  the 
S(  nator  from  Maryland,  but  also,  so  that 
W(  may  have  back-to-back  votes,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  balance  of 
the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
nc  further  requests  to  speak,  unless  the 
S€  nator  from  Maryland  wishes  to  speak. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  will  use  1  minute  of  my 
o\  n  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  suggest  that  we  with- 
h(ld  yielding  back  the  time  on  the  bill 
ur  til  this  debate  Is  concluded. 

Mr.  BEIALL.  I  am  ready  to  vote  on  the 
m  jtion  and  the  bill. 

I  want  to  take  a  minute  to  say  to  the 
Si  nator  from  Illinois  that  I  do  not  dis- 
asree  with  anything  he  has  said.  My 
ptlnt  Is  that  we  should  not  be  mixing 
ai  pies  and  oranges.  I  want  to  get  these 
m  jasures  In  such  a  legislative  position  so 
th  at  we  have  a  chance  to  get  both  parts 
of  the  bill  rather  than  not  having  either 
ar  employment  and  manpower  bill  or 
a{  Ing  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
m  ilnder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  back  all  my 
tij  ae  on  the  motion  and  all  time  on  the 
bll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield  mys^f  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  S.  50  is  virtually  Identl- 
ca  I  to  the  Senate-House  conference  re- 
ptrt  that  was  passed  last  year  in  the 
92  i  Congress  and  which  regrettably,  was 
pc  cket-vetoed  by  the  President  last  fall. 
W  tille  I  appreciate  and  imderstand  many 
of  the  concerns  alluded  to  by  the  Presi- 
de at  in  his  veto  message  on  this  leglsla- 
tl<  n,  S.  50  Is  a  very  carefully  drawn 
bl|  lartlsan  bill  which  commands  wide- 
spread  support  in  both  the  Senate  and 
tl:  9  House,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
ac  ministration  would  give  careful  con- 
sic  eratlon  to  the  sense  of  priority  that 
th;  Congress  has  attached  to  enacting 
th »  kind  of  legislation  that  would  mate- 
rlj  ily  assist  older  people  In  leading  lives 
of  dignity,  respect,  and  Independence. 

Dlder  people  have  paid  their  way 
through  the  upbuilding  of  our  country 
ard  we  do  not  have  to  be  ashamed  or 
he  sitant  or  stingy  about  providing  them, 
as  this  bin  does,  with  the  essential  frame- 
w(  rk  for  filling  their  lives  with  hope,  con- 
flc  ence.  and  the  freedom  to  act  In  their 
ol(  ler  years. 

t  am  particularly  gratified  that  the  bill 
ui  grades  and  strengthens  the  Adminls- 
tr  itlon  on  Aging  by  placing  it  In  the  ofBce 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Hi  alth.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  as- 
si|  ning  primary  responsibility  for  carry- 
In  f  out  the  act  to  the  Commissioner  on 
A(  ing.  This  initiative  will  provide  great- 
er visibility  tmd  leadership  capability  to 
th  B  Administration  on  Aging  and  will  re- 
m(  tve  it  from  conflicting  tendencies  gen- 
er  ited  as  a  result  of  Its  present  location 
In  the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service. 
In  addition,  the  bill  directs  the  Commls- 
si(  ner  to  establish  and  operate  a  Na- 
ti(nal  Older  Americans  Information 
CI  iarlnghouse  which  I  believe  can  play  a 
vl  al  role  in  serving  as  a  focal  point  for 
in  ormation  relating  to  the  needs  and  In- 
te  ests  of  older  persons.  Senator  Beail 
Is  ^  be  complimented  for  promoting  this 
ve  7  useful  concept,  and,  of  course,  the 


author  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  EAGLETON) ,  and  his  associates 
on  the  Democratic  side. 

One  out  of  every  10  Americans  Is  age 
65  or  older.  By  the  year  2000  It  Is  pro- 
jected that  more  than  30  million  Ameri- 
cans will  be  of  age  65  or  over.  If  we  Eire 
to  provide  older  Americans  with  oppor- 
tunities and  programs  which  will  enable 
them  to  sustain  their  Independence  and 
the  effectiveness  of  their  contributions 
to  the  sexjiety.  It  Is  clear  we  must  provide 
the  knowldge  necessary  to  adequately 
meet  the  physical,  mental,  social,  and 
environmental  problems  and  needs  of 
this  rapidly  growing  segment  of  our  pop- 
lation.  S.  50  recognizes  this  need  by 
establishing  a  more  tulequate  and  coordi- 
nated program  of  research  and  training 
related  to  the  aging  processes  and  the 
diseases  of  aging  in  order  that  we  may 
specially  deal  with  the  needs  of  the  el- 
derly. The  bill  will  develop  the  leader- 
ship, technical  specialists,  and  facilities 
from  which  to  understand  very  thor- 
oughly the  impact  of  various  disciplines 
on  the  aging  processes,  and  this  includes 
special  provisions  for  study  and  demon- 
stration projects  on  the  transportation 
problems  of  older  Americans.  The  cur- 
rent lack  of  effective  approaches  to  this 
transportation  Is  a  serious  impediment 
to  meeting  the  mobility  reqtilrements  of 
the  elderly. 

Finally,  I  applaud  the  Intent  of  S.  50 
to  expand  and  Improve  social  services  for 
the  aging  by  more  generous  formiHa 
grants  to  the  States  and  for  the  initiating 
of  model  projects  which  will  more  fully 
test  the  best  delivery  system  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  the  elderly  in  the 
areas  of  housing,  continuing  education, 
free  retirement  training,  and  services  to 
the  physically  and  mentally  hsmdicapped 
elderly.  I  also  note  that  title  VII  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  which  provides 
nutritional  services  for  the  elderly,  is 
expanded  and  that  the  authorization  for 
the  Poster  Grandparents  and  RSVP  pro- 
grams, which  have  continued  to  grow 
and  develop  since  their  transfer  to  the 
ACTION  agency,  is  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years  with  new  programs  estab- 
lished to  permit  the  provision  of  ex- 
panded servI(Jes. 

Mr.  President,  most  older  Americans 
seek  from  the  Government  only  that 
which  they  cannot  obtain  for  themselves. 
They  want  to  be  treated  as  full  citizens 
and  welcomed  as  participants  In  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  S.  50  Is 
a  salutory  effort  to  restore  first  class 
citizenship  to  all  older  Americans,  by 
strengthening  the  Older  Americans  Act 
and  providing  adequate  financial  support 
for  ongoing  and  future  programs  under 
the  act,  we  will  have  made  a  great  stride 
forward  to  assure  that  quality  of  life  that 
we  owe  to  our  elderly  citizens. 

I  would  like  also  to  offer  for  the  Record 
a  brief  description  of  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

First.  It  establishes  a  15-member  Fed- 
eral CoimcU  on  the  Aging  which  would 
work  actively  to  promote  the  Interests  of 
older  Americans  on  matters  relating  to 
their  special  needs  and  to  Federal  pro- 
grams affecting  them. 

Second,  the  Administration  on  Aging 
would  be  elevated  by  placing  it  In  ttxe 


OfiBce  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  would  make  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Secretary  and  required  to 
report  to  him  on  the  central  policy  mat- 
ters affecting  the  act. 

Third,  the  bill  adopts  the  existing  title 
in  formula  for  fiscal  year  1973  except 
that  the  mlnlmxmi  guarantee  Is  reduced 
from  1  to  y2  percent  for  States  and  from 
Vz  to  Vi  percent  for  territories.  In  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  th^  formula  now 
contained  In  title  Vn  of  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  of  1965  Is  adopted,  except  that 
each  State  and  territory  Is  guaranteed  as 
a  mlnlmiun  an  amount  equal  to  Its  fiscal 
year  1973  allotment. 

Fourth,  funds  Are  authorized  for  di- 
rect grants  by  the  Commissioner  on  Ag- 
ing to  support  model  projects  which 
would  expand  or  improve  social  services 
to  older  persons  including  projects  deal- 
ing with  such  matters  as  housing,  trans- 
portation, employment,  continued  edu- 
cation, preretirement  counseling,  and 
special  services  for  the  handicapped. 

Fifth,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  and  contrsicts  to  conduct 
research  In  the  field  of  aging  and  for 
training  personnel  for  programs  for  the 
aging,  including  the  establishment  of 
multidlslclpllne  centers  of  gerontology.  A 
special  program  of  grants  and  contracts 
relating  to  transportation  problems  of 
the  elderly  Is  Incorporated  Into  the 
model  projects  section  of  the  bill. 

Sixth,  funds  are  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  the  purpose  of  acquisition, 
alteration  or  renovation,  of  multipur- 
pose senior  centers. 

Seventh,  authorization  for  the  Poster 
Grandparents  and  RSVP  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  action  agency  is  extended 
for  an  additional  3  years  and  broadened 
to  permit  the  provision  of  services  to 
individuals  other  than  children.  The 
present  age  60  eligibility  for  participa- 
tion in  the  program  is  retelned. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  includes  two  pro- 
posals to  maximize  Job  opportunities  for 
older  workers:  First,  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Comprehensive  Service  Employ- 
ment Act  which  would  assist  In  convert- 
ing mainstream  pilot  projects  Into  per- 
manent ongoing  national  programs,  and 
second,  the  MIddle-Aged  and  Older 
Workers  Training  Act  which  would  au- 
thorize training,  counseling,  and  special 
support  services  for  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed Indlvidui|ls  who  are  mid- 
dle aged  or  older.  ^ 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  the  benefits  that  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Comprehensive  Services  Amend- 
ments of  1973  would  afford  our  Nation's 
senior  citizens,  I  could  do  no  less  than 
support  the  general  Intent  of  this  meas- 
ure: thusly,  I  am  cosponsoring  the  bill. 
However,  such  a  commitment  does  not  in 
any  way  lessen  specific  objections  to  par- 
ticular titles  to  the  bill  that  I  may  have. 
Because  of  my  grave  reservations  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  the  duplication 
of  services  provided  by  titles  EX  and 
X,  and  consequential  Increase  in  unnec- 
essary cost  and  supportive  bureaucracy.  I 
am  lending  my  support  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  in  voting  to 
recommit  the  biU  with  instructions  to 
strike  titles  IX  and  X. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chAlr* 
man  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging, 
I  consider  the  older  Americans  compre- 
hensive services  sonendments  to  be  one 
of  the  highest  legislative  priorities  dur- 
ing the  93d  Congress. 

For  nearly  4  months  the  field  of  aging 
has  struggled  in  confusion  and  doubt  be- 
cause of  President  Nixon's  ill-conceived 
pocket  veto  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
amendments  last  October. 

It  is  high  time  to  resolve  this  growing 
uncertainty  by  decisively  registering  our 
strong  approval  for  S.  50,  a  measure  sup- 
ported by  every  leading  organization  tn 
the  field  of  aging  and  millions  of  older 
Americans  throughout  the  Nation. 

First,  however,  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Aging  (Mr.  Eagleton)  for  bringing  this 
urgently  needed  proposal  to  the  floor  in 
a  timely  f  ashibn. 

This  bill,  which  Is  cosponsored  by  67 
Senators,  represents  nearly  2  years  of 
work  by  legislators,  experts  in  gerontol- 
ogy, Government  oCQcIals,  program  ad- 
ministrators, and  the  elderly  themselves. 

In  1971 — the  year'of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging — the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  attempted  to  provide 
direction  and  leadership  by  designating 
an  advisory  committee  to  assess  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  our  Nation's 
commitment  In  aging.  And  the  report  of 
this  panel,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  provided 
a  solid  foundation  for  subsequent  legisla- 
tive proposals. 

Hearings  conducted  by  Senator 
EAGLETON  and  Representative  Braoeuas 
also  made  It  abundantly  clear  that  mcuor 
organizational  changes  and  program  im- 
provements were  needed  to  respond  to 
the  dynamic  challenges  In  the  field  of 
aging. 

The  legislation  that  emerged  from  the 
House  and  Senate  committees — the  older 
Americans  comprehensive  services 
amendment — reflected  this  broad  con- 
sensus. 

This  proposal  was  approved  over- 
whelmingly last  July  by  a  vote  of  351  to 
3  In  the  House.  In  the  Senate  the  vote 
was  unanimous,  89  to  0. 

The  net  impact  of  this  actiesi  is  that 
99.32  percent  of  the  Congress  expressed 
approval  for  the  older  Americans  com- 
prehensive services  amendments.  Yet, 
President  Nixon  decided  to  pocket  veto 
this  desperately  needed  legislation,  de- 
spite this  clearcut  and  unmistakable  bi- 
partisan support. 

Now  this  legislation  has  been  modifled 
by  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee to  make  It  more  acceptable  to  the 
President. 

This  new  version  of  the  older  Ameri- 
cans comprehensive  services  amend- 
ments. It  seems  to  me.  Is  a  proposal 
which  the  President  should  support. 

It  would  at  long  last  provide  the  el- 
derly with  the  kind  of  advocacy  and  ac- 
tion envisioned  by  the  authors  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  in  1965. 

Psuticularly  noteworthy.  S.  50  would 
elevate  the  Administration  on  Aging 
from  the  welfare  oriented  social  and 
rehabilitation  service  to  the  ofBce  of  the 
Secretary  of  HealUi,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  More  importantly  though,  this 
action  would  help  to  provide  the  aged 


with  a  high-level  spokesman  with  the 
power  and  prestige  to  formulate  coherent 
policies  and  develop  programs  of  direct 
usefulness  to  older  Americans. 

For  far  too  long,  AOA  has  been  relegat- 
ed to  the  basement  of  the  vast  HEW  bu- 
reaucracy. As  a  consequence,  its  advocacy 
and  coordinating  mlssicois  have  been 
seriously  hampered. 

Our  Nation  can  ill  afford  a  half- 
hearted commitment  for  nearly  30  mil- 
lion persons  aged  60  or  older.  And  the 
upgrading  of  AOA  will  be  helpful  in  pro- 
viding aged  and  aging  Americans  with  a 
forceful  advocate  to  represent  them  In 
the  highest  councils  of  Government. 

One  of  the  most  important  innovations 
in  this  legislation  Is  the  establishment 
of  model  programs  to  focus  on  several  of 
the  elderly's  everyday  probleans,  such  as 
housing,  transportation,  and  others. 
Housing,  for  example,  now  represents  the 
elderly's  niunber  one  expenditure — ac- 
coimting  for  almost  one-third  of  their 
income. 

S.  50  would  also  provide  the  essential 
wherewithal  to  make  social  services 
available  for  the  aged  on  a  much  more 
realistic  scale.  More  than  7  years  of 
experience  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  has  clearly  demonstrated  the  worth 
and  value  of  services  for  the  elderly. 

For  many  older  Americans,  these  serv- 
ices can  mean  the  difference  between  liv- 
ing in  their  homes  or  being  unnecessarily 
institutionalized  at  a  much  higher  [mblic 
cost.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  if 
these  services  could  shave  just  1  day 
off  the  medicare  national  hospital  aver- 
age, this  could  produce  a  savings  ap- 
proaching i300  million. 

On  other  important  fronts,  S.  50  would 
make  major  Improvements  and  addi- 
tions to  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Fund- 
ing would  be  authorized  to  establish 
multipurpose  senior  centers  to  provide  a 
focal  point  for  the  delivery  of  social  and 
nutritional  services. 

The  foster  grandparent  program  would 
also  %e  expanded  to  Include  In-home 
services,  as  well  as  supportive  services 
for  children  in  institutioned  settings.  This 
action  Is  clearly  warranted,  especially  be- 
cause of  the  glowing  evaluation  which 
the  foster  grandparent  program  received 
from  Booz,  Allen  Public  Administration 
Services,  Inc.  That  report  stated  very 
positively : 

The  Inescapable  conclusion  Is  tbat  the 
Foster  Grandparent  program  provides  bene- 
fits that  are  considerably  In  excess  of  costs. 

Additionally,  S.  50  would  establish  two 
new  manpower  programs — the  Older 
American  Community  Service  Employ- 
ment Act  and  the  MIddle-Aged  and  Older 
Workers  Training  Act — to  maximize  Job 
opportunities  for  mature  workers.  The 
need  for  these  mesisures,  I  believe,  is 
especially  urgent. 

During  the  past  year,  approximately 
800,000  workers  aged  45  to  64  "dropped 
out"  of  the  labor  force.  In  far  too  many 
cases,  this  decision  is  made  Involuntarily 
after  prolonged  periods  of  fruitless 
search  for  employment. 

However,  these  two  new  proposals 
would  help  to  provide  new  job  opportu- 
nities for  older  workers  by : 

Establishing  a  comprehensive  mid- 
career  development  services  program  to 


authorize  training,  recruitment,  place- 
ment and  other  supportive  services  for 
imemployed  or  underemployed  persons 
45  or  older;  and 

Creation  of  a  national  senior  service 
corps  to  convert  green  thiunb.  senior 
aides,  and  other  successful  mainstream 
pilot  projects  into  permanent,  ongoing 
national  programs. 

For  these  reasons.  I  reaCQrm  my  en- 
thusiastic support  for  the  early  enact- 
ment of  S.  50,  the  older  Americans  com- 
prehensive services  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  before  concluding  my 
remarks,  I  should  like  to  make  one  fur- 
ther point.  Several  Senators,  I  am  sure, 
received  a  telegram  recentlj-  from  the 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

The  basic  message  is  brief  and  power- 
fully presented:  the  provisions  for  com- 
munity service  jobs  and  manpower  train- 
ing programs  for  middle-aged  and  older 
workers  must  be  retained  In  S.  50.  Their 
sound  and  compelling  advice,  I  firmly 
believe,  should  be  heeded. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  telegram  from  NRTA- 
AARP — expressing  support  for  S.  50  with 
titles  IX  and  X — be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  DC.  Fel>ruory  16. 1973. 
Senator  Frank  Chtjrch. 
Washirmton,  DC. 

The  five  million  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons  and  the  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association  urge  you 
to  support  the  Older  Americans  Comprehen- 
sive Services  Amendments  (8.  60)  as  report- 
ed by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee. 

We  urge  that  you  oppose  any  effort  to 
weaken  the  legislation.  Please  oppose  any 
attempt  to  strike  or  amend  titles  IX  and  X. 
The  provisions  for  Community  Service  Jobs 
and  Manpower  Training  Programs  for  mid- 
dle aged  and  older  workers  are  vitally  Im- 
portant because  they  would  help  alleviate 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  older 
Americans  today.  The  problem  of  Inadequate 
Income.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  Senate  ex- 
pedite action  on  this  vital  legislation.  We 
are  most  appreciative  of  your  continued  In- 
terest In  aging  legislation. 

Cyrh.  F.  Bricktieu). 

Legislative  Couruel. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  join  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  fMr.  Eagleton). 
and  so  many  other  Senators  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  older  Americans  compre- 
hensive services  amendments.  Of  all  the 
States,  Iowa  has  the  second  largest  pro- 
portion of  senior  citizens  In  its  popula- 
tion, and  there  will  be  no  social  legisla- 
tion this  year  more  important  to  Iowa 
or  to  the  country  than  this  bill. 

Growing  older  is  something  that  hap- 
pens to  all  of  us.  Old  age  can  be  one  of 
the  very  best  periods  of  life,  or  it  can 
be  one  of  the  ver>-  worst.  For  some  peo- 
ple, old  age  means  a  comfortable,  active, 
and  productive  retirement.  For  all  too 
many  others  though,  it  means  sickness, 
loneliness,  and  the  feeling  that  the  best 
years  of  life  have  passed  by.  The  prob- 
lems of  old  age  do  not  respect  race  or 
heritage  or  wealth.  That  alone  ought 
to  encourage  us  to  improve  the  quality 
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life  for  our  senior  citizens,  and  this 

would  help  us  do  It. 

■  rhlB  comitry  is  only  beginning  to  listen 

Its  conscience  on  the  problems  of  ag- 

only  beginning  to  find  ways  to  give 

ol<ler  Americans  the  dignity,  the  security, 

the  comfort  they  have  earned.  It 

yot  really  a  matter  of  giving,  though. 

T  Americans  have   contributed   to 

success  and  the  prosperity  of  this 

,  and  they  deserve  a  stiare  of  its 
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i  enator  Baglston  cmd  other  Senators 
air  »dy  have  explained  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  the  reasons  each  title  Is  so 
imi  tortant: 

]  nproved  recreational,  educational. 
an<    voluntary  services  for  the  elderly ; 

I  zpanded  research  on  aging  and  more 
traning  programs  for  people  who  will 
wok  with  the  elderly: 

I  federal  funds  to  help  commimlties 
wit  1  their  senior  citizen  programs,  in- 
clu  ling  senior  clti*n  centers; 

new  community  service,  employment, 
an(  coimsellng  program  to  enable  older 
An  ericans  to  continue  making  a  signifl- 
car  t  contribution  to  society ;  and 

I  y  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
Adpinlstration  on  Aging,  indicating  this 
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's  national  commitment  to  help- 
its  senior  citizens. 

of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  is 

Senior  citizens  need  special  11- 

programs,  and  this  bill  would  give 

programs  to  them.  Senior  citizens 

help  in  finding  adequate  housing, 

cost  transportation,  educational  op- 

.  and  this  bill  would  help  the 

and  local  communities  give  those 

to  them, 
employment  counseling  and  train- 
programs  outlined  in  this  bill  are 
important.  Americans  over  45 
old  account  for  more  than  20  per- 
of  all  the  unemployment  In  this 
.  This  legislation  will  help  fulfill 
obligation  to  try  to  find  them  jobs — 
Just  for  their  sake,  but  for  the  coun- 
sake  as  well. 

vas  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate  when 

legislation  first  came  before  Con- 

.  It  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 

0  and  the  House  of  Representatives 

i  vote  of  351  to  3.  Yet  despite  the 

Imlng  support  <or  the  bill,  de- 

the  overwhelming  need  for  it,  the 

chose  not  to  sign  it  into  law. 

said  that  It  was  inflationary,  that  we 

not  afford  to  spend  $1.5  billion  over 

few  years  to  improve  the  quality 

for  senior  citizens.  I  do  not  think 

$19  for  every  person  over  60  In 

country  will  contribute  to  our  eco- 

problems,  especially  when  some 

money  will  be  used  to  help  people 

jobs. 

time  there  is  a  proposal  to  spend 

billion  on  ansrthing.  Congress  had 

take  a  hard  look  at  it.  That  has 

done  with  this  bill.  It  Is  the  product 

great  deal  of  analysis  and  hard 

by  committees  of  the  Senate  and 

House  of  Representatives  on  the 

House  Conference  on  Aging.  It 

bipartisan  support  in  both  Houses; 

billion  Is  a  great  deal  of  money,  but 

worth  noting  that  this  country  spent 
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that  the  first  year  cost  of  this  program 
is  less  than  the  cost  of  a  single  aircraft 
carrier.  I  think  we  can  afford  this  bill 
for  senior  citizens.  What  we  cannot  af- 
ford is  to  let  the  President's  pocket  veto 
stand. 

In  the  months  ahead,  there  will  be 
considerable  debate  on  the  President's 
budget  proposals:  on  the  cuts  in  social 
services,  on  the  increases  in  medicare 
costs,  on  the  decreases  In  almost  every- 
thing but  the  military  budget,  and  on  the 
constitutional  confrontation  between  the 
President  and  Congress  that  underlies  it 
all.  That  Is  ahead  of  us,  but  this  is  the 
place  to  begin.  This  Is  the  place  to  begin 
to  set  the  priorities  straight. 

At  the  White  House  Conference  on  Ag- 
ing, President  Nixon  really  put  our  case 
quite  well: 

Any  action  which  enhances  the  dignity 
of  older  Americana  enhances  the  dignity  of 
aU  Americana,  for  xxnleaa  the  American  dream 
comee  tame  for  our  older  jwijieratlon,  it  can- 
not be  complete  for  any?^eneratlon. 

If  we  cannot  help  our  senior  citizens, 
our  own  parents  and  'grandparents, 
whom  can  we  help?  \ 

Mr.  President,  it  is  absblutely  essen- 
tial for  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill  I 
think  It  will. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  early  enactment  of 
the  older  Americans  comprehensive  serv- 
ices amendments. 

This  proposal.  In  my  judgment,  is  now 
the  No.  1  legislative  priority  for  older 
Americans. 

It  is  gratifying.  Indeed,  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Aging  (Mr.  Eagleton)  has  helped 
make  it  possible  for  early  consideration 
of  this  measure. 

Last  year,  a  similar  proposal  received 
overwhelming  bipartisan  support  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate.  However,  a  pocket 
veto  by  the  President — after  the  Con- 
gress adjourned— had  the  effect  of  kill- 
ing this  urgently  needed  legislation  and 
adding  to  the  already  mounting  uncer- 
tainty In  the  field  of  aging. 

His  veto  measure,  I  am  disappointed 
to  say,  was  based  upon  many  objections 
which  were  simply  ill-founded,  unsub- 
stantiated, and  totally  without  merit. 

Shortly  thereafter,  I  pledged  that  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  would  complete 
action  on  this  bill  by  February  12.  This 
goal  has  been  achieved.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mittee beat  the  deadline  by  5  days.  On 
February  7.  S.  50  was  ordered  reported 
unanimously  by  the  full  committee. 

The  biU  that  has  emerged  should.  I 
emphasize,  be  acceptable  to  both  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate— or  67  Members  of 
this  body — have  already  cosponsored  this 
proposal. 

Moreover,  it  has  received  the  enthu- 
siastic endorsement  of  every  leading  or- 
ganization in  the  field  of  aging  and 
others  with  an  Interest  in  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

At  the  subcommittee  and  committee 
levels,  a  number  of  modifications  were 
approved  to  make  this  proposal  more 
acceptable  to  the  President.  We  took 
these  actions  in  a  bipartisan  fashion — 
and  In  many  cases  unanimously — to  en- 
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hance  the  likelihood  of  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

No  one  will  benefit — ^least  of  all  the 
elderly— If  the  administration  insists  on 
a  long,  bitter  controversy  over  the  Older 
Americans  Act  amaidments.  And  the 
aged  will  be  the  big  losers  if  the  admin- 
istration continues  in  its  stubborn  op- 
position to  the  measures  in  this  bill. 

These  prcHJOsals,  I  want  to  reiterate, 
are  strongly  supported  by  national  sen- 
ior citizen  organizations  representing 
more  than  7  million  older  Americans. 

Many  of  these  recommendations  have 
also  been  endorsed  by  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

Por  these  reasons,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  President  will  reassess  his  earlier 
position,  which  I  believe  was  Indefen- 
sible. 

And  this  modified  version  of  S.  50  pro- 
vides that  opportunity.  It  would  reduce 
authorized  funding  levels  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act  by  nearly  one-half  bil- 
lion dollars,  compared  with  the  vetoed 
bill.  The  committee  version  also  took 
into  account  another  objection  of  the  ad- 
ministration:  the  provision  for  author- 
izing Federal  funding  for  construction 
of  multipurpose  senior  centers  would  be 
removed.  However,  money  would  still  be 
available  for  acquiring,  altering,  or  reno- 
vating existing  facilities  to  serve  as  sen- 
ior centers. 

Additionally,  the  committee  was  mind- 
ful of  the  administration's  opposition  to 
categorical  manpower  programs  for  older 
workers.  Por  this  reason,  language  was 
Included  in  8.  50  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  integrate  programs 
under  the  proposed  Older  American 
Commimlty  Service  Employment  Act  and 
the  Mlddle-Aged  and  Older  Workers 
Training  Act  with  any  comprehensive 
manpower  legislation  subsequently  en- 
acted. 

These  measures  represent  construc- 
tive steps  for  accommodation  to  resolve 
the  Intensifying  problons  caused  by  the 
veto.  ^^ 

8. 50  would  provide  an  effective  vehicle 
for  coming  to  grips  with  the  many  every- 
day problems  of  the  elderly.  It  would 
authorize  vitally  needed  fxmding  to 
launch  a  comprehensive  social  services 
program  for  older  Americans. 

These  services — such  as  homemaker, 
home  health,  and  many  others — ^have 
proved  to  be  enormously  effective  for  the 
elderly.  And,  they  should  continue  to  be 
expanded  because  the  need  is  so  great. 

Another  Important  provision,  which  I 
sponsored  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Staftoho),  would  provide  a 
mechanism  for  solving  some  of  the 
aged's  most  serious  transportation  prob- 
lems. Today  many  older  Americans  live 
under  a  form  of  "hoiise  arrest,"  cut  off 
from  vital  services. 

Only  about  42  percent  are  even  licensed 
to  drive.  In  far  too  many  cases,  transpor- 
tation services  are  inaccessible  or  inap- 
propriate for  their  special  needs. 

As  a  result,  millions  of  elderly  are 
denied  an  equal  opportunity  to  partic- 
ipate In  their  communities.  Routine  tasks 
for  others — such  as  shopping,  visiting 
friends,  or  going  to  the  doctor — become  a 
f  ormidaMe  obstacle  to  aged  persons  with- 
out means  of  transportation. 
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Under  my  proposal,  funding  would  be 
available  to  first,  establish  special  trans- 
portation subsystems  for  older  persons 
with  mobility  problems;  second,  provide 
portal-to-portal  services;  third,  demon- 
strate improved  coordination  between 
transportation  subsystems  and  social 
service  delivery  systems ;  and  fourth,  au- 
thorize innovative  solutions  to  solve  some 
of  tl^^lr  most  pressing  problems. 

I  would  also  like  to  can  special  atten- 
tion to  provisions  which  I  sponsored  to 
assist  older  per-  ons  who  also  have  physi- 
cal or  mental  Impairments  to  maintain 
their  own  hcHnes,  live  as  independently 
as  possible,  participate  in  community 
social  service  programs  for  the  elderly, 
and  avoid  costly  instituticnallzatlon.  As 
the  committee  report  Indicates,  special 
effort  Is  needed  to  Insure  that  those 
older  Americans  who  are  handicapped 
are  reached  by  programs  under  the 
Older  Americans  Act. 

First,  I  ^rould  like  to  point  to  sec - 
tlOTi  308(a)  (1) ,  which  authorizes  model 
projects  to  provide  particular  services  to 
older  handicapped  persons.  These  in- 
clude homemaker  services,  special  trans- 
portation and  escort  services,  reader  and 
letter  writing  services,  shopping  services, 
and  the  like,  which  older  persons  who 
are  handicapped  can  call  upon  as  needed. 
For  example,  establishment  of  a  com- 
munity traziQ>ortation  and  escort  serv- 
ice aa.  a  volunteer  or  fee  basis  would 
be  invaluable  to  assist  older  persons  who 
have  serious  orthopedic  problems  or  who 
are  blind,  to  visit  their  doctors  or  go 
to  senior  centers.  At  such  centers,  these 
Individuals  will  be  able  to  obtain  nutri- 
tion and  social  services  and.  participate 
in  normal  activities. 

Provision  of  these  special  services  un- 
der S.  50  would  be  complemented  for 
older  blind  and  otherwise  severely  handi- 
capped persons  by  Independent  living 
and  other  basic  rehabilitation  services 
authorized  by  8.  7,  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973,  which  we  expect  to  enact 
very  soon.  These  basic  rehabilitation  and 
Independent  living  services  will  be  pro- 
vided by  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies,  and  we  expect  those  State 
agencies  to  work  closely  with  State  agen- 
cies on  the  aging  to  assure  effective,  co- 
ordinated programs  on  behalf  of  older 
handicapped  persons. 

Furthermore,  we  have  Included  within 
the  definition  of  social  services  in  sec- 
tion 302(1) (e) : 

Services  designed  to  assist  older  persons  In 
avoiding  Institutionalization,  Including  pre- 
Institutlonalization  evaluation  and  screen- 
ing, and  home  health  services. 

Many  studies  of  local  community  men- 
tal hospitals  have  indicated  that  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  older  persons 
have  been  institutionalized  because  there 
were  few  other  alternatives  for  care  and 
treatment.  As  many  as  40  percent  of  this 
population  may  only  have  physical  health 
problems,  but  because  of  lack  of  reason- 
able alternatives  for  care  and  no  living 
relatives,  these  individuals  are  initially 
brought  to  mental  hospitals,  and  may 
never  leave. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  develop 
community  based  services  to  insure  that 
every  available  alternative  to  institution- 
alization be  explored  before  such  drastic 


action  Is  taken.  In  addition,  we  expect 
that  some  of  the  funds  authorized  under 
title  IV  of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  as 
amended  by  S.  50,  will  be  used  for  the 
training  of  specialized  personnel  with  ex- 
pertise in  providing  services  to  older  per- 
sons who  are  handicapped  and  for  re- 
search and  development  projects  to  im- 
prove services  to  these  individuals. 

Our  intention  is  to  insure  full  partici- 
pation of  older  handicapped  Americans 
in  all  programs  imder  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  not  only  as  recipients  of  serv- 
ices but  also  as  providers  of  volunteer  and 
compensated  services  themselves.  Some 
older  handicapped  persons  have  already 
demonstrated  their  capacity  for  giving 
assistance  to  others,  and  we  believe  that 
their  knowledge  and  experience  can  be 
effectively  utilized  in  these  programs. 

In  addition  to  these  particular  provi- 
sions which  I  have  mentioned,  the  bill 
would  expand  many  of  the  existing  suc- 
cessful programs  under  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act,  such  as  research,  training, 
RSVP  and  foster  grandparents.  Such 
programs,  I  believe,  are  crucial  for  the 
sound  and  continued  development  of  the 
field  of  aging. 

Por  all  of  these  reasons.  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  passage  of  S.  50  and  urge  Its 
prompt  enactment  so  that  the  bene^t  of 
its  provisions  may  begin  assisting  older 
Americans  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  cosponsor  S.  50  which 
wUl  strengthen  and  expand  service  de- 
livery programs  under  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act  to  our  Nation's  elderly. 

The  first  eight  titles  are  meritorious 
and  I  support  them  fully.  I  am  glad  that 
we  will,  at  long  last,  provide  a  "National 
Information  and  Resoxirce  Clearing 
House  for  the  Aging" — a  center  we  have 
long  needed.  It  will  collect,  analyze,  pre- 
pare, and  disseminate  information  re- 
garding the  needs  and  Interests  of  older 
Americans.  The  assistance  this  center 
will  provide  to  both  the  senior  citizen 
and  those  working  within  the  field  will 
be  beyond  measure. 

I  am  also  very  glad  to  sponsor  a  bill 
which  will  provide  grants  for  research 
and  the  development  of  projects  in  the 
field  of  aging.  Certainly,  this  is  a  new 
and  tremendously  challenging  field. 
With  this  research,  we  wlU  be  able  to 
provide  the  best  possible  services  for  the 
elderly  of  our  Nation  who  are  so  deserv- 
ing of  them. 

I  cannot,  however,  stand  in  support  of 
titles  IX  and  X,  and  I  feel  that  I  must 
go  on  record  stating  my  discord  with 
these  last  two  titles  of  the  bill.  These 
titles  provide  for  categoricsil  service  pro- 
grams which  would  seriously  interfere 
with  our  effort  to  develop  coordinated 
services  for  older  persons.  The  President 
vetoed  this  act  during  the  last  session,'' 
in  large  measure,  due  to  the  inclusion  of 
these  two  titles.  I  feel  that  these  once 
again  threaten  the  approval  of  this  act 
by  the  President.  For  that  reason,  I  have 
sponsored  their  deletion  today.  I  think 
that  we  should  let  these  titles  stand  on 
their  own  merit  and  be  placed  before  the 
Senate  to  deal  with  separately,  so  that 
we  can  produce  prompt  enactment  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  I  think  all  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  with  me  that  we  wish 


to  do  nothing  to  deter  the  delivery  of 
much  needed  services  to  our  NaticHi's 
elderly. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Bkall)  today  In  asking  that  the 
Senate  remove  titles  IX  and  X  from  S. 
50.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation,  I 
would  like  to  see  it  enacted  in  the  form 
approved  by  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee;  however,  I  do  not  think 
that  we  can  risk  another  veto  of  this  bill. 

Title  X,  the  middle-aged  and  older 
workers  training  program  has  twice  been 
part  of  legislative  packages  which  have 
been  vetoed.  In  both  cases,  this  title  was 
specifically  mentioned  In  the  message  of 
disapproval. 

It  is  true  that  the  current  manpower 
training  programs  have  not  been  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  oiu-  middle-aged 
workers  and  senior  citizens  who  have_ 
been  displaced  due  to  outmoded  skills 
and  sulvanclng  technology.  As  these  titles 
are  to  be  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  I  would  hope  to  see  them 
Included  In  a  comprehensive  manpower 
program  in  the  near  future.  At  such  time, 
I  will  lend  my  full  and  active  support  to 
obtaining  passage  of  these  needed  pro- 
grams. For  the  present,  however,  I  do  not 
feel  that  we  can  afford  to  Jeopardize  en- 
actment of  S.  50  by  retaining  these  two 
titles.  

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  support  today  to  the 
passage  of  the  older  Americans  compre- 
hensive services  amendments.  S.  50  has 
many  similarities  to  legislation  that  I 
introduced  in  the  92d  Congress  and  I 
offer  my  full  support  to  quick  passage 
and  enactment  of  the  older  American 
comprehensive  services  amendments. 

Millions  of  older  American  citizens, 
particularly  those  over  the  age  of  65.  are 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  carry  on 
normal  lives  because  our  society  has 
failed  to  supply  them  with  the  minimal 
services  to  which  they  are  entitled.  The 
elderly  are  increasingly  confronted  by 
obstacles  in  their  environments  which 
prohibit  them  from  living  normal  lives. 

In  the  past  we  have  tended  to  em- 
phasize the  economic  obstacles  to  en- 
countered by  the  aged.  Major  barriers 
exist,  however,  in  the  areas  of  health, 
housing,  transportation  and  other  social 
services.  We  must  realize  that  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  cannot  be  defined 
merely  on  the  basis  of  their  budgets,  but 
must  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  what 
is  essential  for  a  life  of  dignity.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  our  obligation  to  provide 
commtmity  services  that  will  raise  the 
standEud  of  living  of  our  elderly  citizens 
so  that  in  their  advancing  years  they  can 
maintain  their  self-respect  as  human 
beings. 

I  believe  that  S.  50  establishes  a  series 
of  realizable  goals  which,  if  implemented 
would  permit  the  elderly  of  the  Nation  to 
live  lives  of  dignity  and  economic  secu- 
rity. Therefore  I  add  my  voice  to  the 
concerned  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  call  upon  the  President  to  not  delay 
the  enactment  of  the  older  Americans 
comprehensive  services  amendments. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  today  another  of  the  bills 
the  President  vetoed  after  Congress  ad- 
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ourned  last  faU.  the  older  Americans 
comprehensive  services  amendments  to 

he  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 
This  is  no  spending  measure  hastily 

:oncelved  by  Democratic  Members  of 
J.ongress,  as  OMB  £«>pears  to  charge 
J  lather,  it  is  a  carefully  worked  out  bl- 
Itartlsan  measure  which  would  greatly 
1  acrease  the  quality  of  life  and  employ- 
iient  opportunities  of  older  Americans. 
i  dl  the  available  evidence  suggests  that 
t  le  manpower  sections  of  the  bill  would 
( ea-ease  Federal  expenditures  for  such 
t  lings  as  welfare  and  medicare  as  well  as 
i  icrease  tax  receipts.  In  other  words  this 
I  rogram  would  ultimately  pay  for  itself 
t  lany  times  o'^er. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  relatively  small 
i;  ivestment  in  the  future  of  older  Ameri- 
c  ins^JOO  million  in  the  first  year  of 
0  peration  and  $150  million  in  the  second. 
T  ne  first-year  amount  Is  tjjus  only  one- 
t  jnth  of  the  cost  of  one  boat  in  the  fleet 

0  the  new  missile  submarines  the  admin- 
ii  tratlon  wants  to  build.  In  contrast  if 
tiis  bill  reduces  the  medicare  national 
Hospital  average  by  just  1  day.  the 
cialrman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
L  ibor  and  Public  Welfare  tells  us  we  will 
h  ive  saved  nearly  |300  million. 

Thus,  in  financial  terms  alone,  this  In- 
vi  stment  is  weQ  worth  making.  The  hu- 
nan  reasons  are  even  more  compelling 

Another  aspect  of  the  President's  veto 
sirprised  me.  He  has  said  that  people 
si  ould  ask  what  they  can  do  for  them- 
s€  Ives— and  yet  he  vetoed  this  measure 
w  lich  was  designed  to  help  older  Amerl- 
cfns  stand  on  their  own  two  feet  In 
d:  gnlty. 

This  bill  would  replace' the  boredom  of 
oil  age  with  educational  opportunity. 

It  would  replace  loneliness  with  mean- 
in  rful  voluntary  service. 

It  would  replace  television  soap  operas 
w;th  more  challenging  recreational  ac- 
tl'  Itles. 

Perhaps  most  Importantly,  the  job  re- 
tr  lining  provisions  would  help  lift  the 
m>re  than  l  mllUon  older  Americans 
w]  10  are  currenOy  unemployed,  from  the 
in  lignlty  of  Joblessness. 

rhe  Budget  Director  should  be  re- 
m:  ided  that  he  has  a  special  debt  to 
ol(  er  Americans.  The  recession  the  ad- 
nx  nlstratlon  created  in  order  to  control 
inlatlon  Increased  joblessness  among 
ol(  er  Americans  by  a  shocking  73  per- 
cc  It  durtog  the  period  of  1969-72.  The 
mi  aiber  of  older  Americans  unemployed 
27  veeks  or  longer  soared  3»^  Umes  dur- 
mj  the  same  period. 

.  ii.  President,  It  is  time  we  cast  off 
•*tie  young  man's  burden"— older 
Aiiiencans  do  not  want  paternalism- 
th(  y  want  to  participate.  Their  experi- 
en  e  and  knowledge  remains  one  of  the 
las;  great  untapped  resources  of  our 
so<  iety. 

1  -et  us  give  them  a  chance  to  par- 
tic  pate.         K 

l«t  us  glv^them  a  chance  to  read- 
jus  b  to  a  society  which  has  grown  faster 
trs  n  any  of  us. 

1  It.  President,  I  call  upon  Congress  to 
pass  this  measure  by  as  wid6  a  margin 
as  ive  did  last  year— «9  to  0  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  351  to  3  In  the  House— ^  that 
the  budget  cutters  in  OMB  will  know  we 
wfl  override  any  veto.  Perhaps  then  they 


will  belatedly  recognize  their  error,  as 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  recent  cuts 
In  veterans'  benefits. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  older  Ameri- 
cans comprise  an  increasingly  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  American  population.  The 
latest  census  reveals  that  1  out  of  every 
10  persons  in  the  United  States  today  has 
reached  the  age  of  65.  Unfortunately,  ill 
health,  disability,  retirement,  or  income 
limitation  have  separated  many  of  these 
older  Americans  from  the  mainstream 
of  community  life.  They  have  become 
isolated  and  unproductive  long  before 
their  mental  and  physical  abilities  would 
unpose  limitations  on  their  activities. 

In  recent  years  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  begim  to  address  itself  to  the 
needs  of  these  older  citizens  and   the 
problems  and  waste  which  results  from 
their  isolaUon.  A  major  shift  in  emphasis 
came  about  during  the  first  4  years  of  the 
present  administration  when  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  its  programs  began  treat- 
ing older  Americans  as  a  resource  rather 
than  as  a  burden.  As  a  Nation  we  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  separation  of  the 
elderly   from    the    community's    main- 
stream is  not  an  answer  to  their  needs 
but  on   the   contrary   only   compounds 
their  difQculties  and   is   a   tremendous 
waste  of  human  resources.  The  segrega- 
tion of  the  aging  not  only  denies  many 
older  citizens  a  sense  of  fulfillment  and 
satisfaction  they  deserve  for  their  past 
contributions,  but  it  also  denies  the  coun- 
try the  full  value  of  their  skills,  insights 
and  experience  which  have  guided  this 
country  to  the  present  day. 

Today  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  50.  the 
Older  Americans  Comprehensive  Amend- 
ments of  1973.  I  feel  the  provisions  of  S. 
50  will  not  only  develop  new  programs  in 
areas  of  need  but  also  help  coordinate 
the  many  existing  programs  and  benefits 
for  older  Americans,  making  them  more 
readily  available  to  those  in  need  of  as- 
sistance. S.  50  will  help  older  Americans 
return  to  the  center  of  community  life 
and  the  end  of  the  senseless  separation 
of  them  from  their  fellow  citizens,  and 
it  will  help  put  an  end  to  the  waste  of 
this  great  national  resource.  I  therefore 
wholeheartedly  support  this  legislaUon 
because  of  its  potential  benefits  for  the 
elderly  in  Kansas  and  throughout  Amer- 
ica. As  President  Nixon  stated  In  his  ad- 
dress before  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging: 

Any  action  which  enhances  the  dignity  of 
older  Americans  enhances  the  dignity  lor  all 
Americans. 

The  purpose  of  S.  50  Is'^nake  avail- 
able to  our  older  c,lJia«WTomprehensive 
health  education  and  social  service  pro- 
grams through  the  expansion  of  existing 
programs  and  the  coordination  and  de- 
velopment of  new  State  and  local  sys- 
tems for  delivering  these  programs  and 
services.  The  goal  of  these  programs  is 
to  provide,  secure,  and  maintain  maxi- 
mum independence  and  dignity  In  a 
home  environment  for  older  persons 
capable  of  self-care.  Appropriate  sup- 
portive services  would  be  supplied  these 
elderly  individuals  in  the  areas  of  nutri- 
tion, hospitalization  preretirement  train- 
ing,    continuing     education,     low-cost 
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transportation, 
services. 

Kansas  provides  an  exceUent  example 
of  th6  need  for  such  a  program  for  Amer- 
ican senior  citizens.  My  own  State  now 
has  266,201  residents  over  the  age  of  65 
This  Is  11.8  percent  of  the  State's  popula- 
tion. An  addiUonal  211.555  Kansans  are 
between  the  ages  ^f  55  and  64.  Although 
this  is  not  a  large  proportion,  a  look  at 
the  populatlop/flgures  over  the  last  10 
years  shows  a  significant  trend.  While 
the  total  population  of  the  State  was  In- 
creasing at  a  3.2  percent  rate,  the  popu- 
lation between  the  ages  of  60  and  70  in- 
creased by  lOJ  percent  naUonwide.  the 
over- 65  population  has  increased  at  twice 
the  rate  of  the  under-65  population  since 
the  turn  of  the  century.  It  therefore  be- 
comes obvious  that  older  Americans  are 
a  growing  force  in  America,  a  group 
whose  needs  should  be  anticipated  and 
a  resource  which  if  properly  utilized  can 
add  to  the  richness  of  all  American  life. 

S.  50  attacks  the  problems  of  our  older 
citizens  by  giving  their  programs  a  high- 
er priority  within  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment structure.  The  bill  expands  the 
duties  of  the  Administration  on  Aging 
and  places  the  agency  within  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  so  it  can  serve  the  interests 
of  the  elderly  at  the  highest  depart- 
mental level.  The  bill  also  establishes  the 
Federal  Council  on  the  Aging  which  will 
serve  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Aging  and  also  actively  promote 
the  interests  of  older  Americans  through- 
out the  whole  range  of  Federal  policies 
and  programs. 

BETTCB    INFORMATION 

A  National  mformation  and  Resource 
Clearinghouse  for  the  Aging  will  be  es- 
tabhshed  to  provide  data  on  the  Federal 
programs  benefiting  the  elderly.  Infor- 
mation on  State  and  local  agencies  and 
private  organizations  primarily  respon- 
sible for  serving  the  needs  of  older  Amer- 
icans would  thus  be  made  accessible 
along  with  Information  on  the  complex 
medicare,  medlcard  and  other  programs 
operating  within  the  framework  of  the 
Social  Secmity  Act. 

A  survey  taken  of  5,000  elderly  persons 
in  southeast  Kansas  several  years  ago 
revealed  that  the  average  Income  from 
the  group  was  $72.12  per  month.  Many  in 
this  group  were  eligible  for  Old  Age  As- 
sistance but  were  not  receiving  It.  Dr. 
W.  D.  Moreland  who  conducted  the  study 
concluded  that,  although  pride  was  one 
reason  those  eligible  and  In  need  were 
not  receiving  public  assistance,  the  basic 
reason  for  not  participating  in  the  pro- 
grams was  a  lack  of  information  on  the 
availability  of  assistance.  The  Resource 
Center  will  provide  a  valuable  service  to 
these  residents  of  Kansas  and  other 
States  who  are  unaware  of  Federal  pro- 
grams that  might  offer  assUtance  or  who 
feel  the  procedure  for  acquiring  the  bene- 
fits is  too  complicated. 

COMMUNITY   FKOOSAMS 

"ntle  m  of  the  Older  Americans  Act 
provides  grants  for  State  and  community 
programs  for  the  aging.  Funds  allocated 
to  State  and  local  planning  and  service 
areas  will  be  used  to  Improve  the 
linkage  of  services  to  the  elderly  into 
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a  comprehensive,  coordinated  network. 
Through  this  system  of  comprehensive 
services  to  benefit  the  health,  education, 
and  welfare  of  the  aging,  these  programs 
can  be  more  efficiently  administered  and 
made  more  accessible  to  all  the  elderly. 
The  Commissioner  on  Aging  will  also 
have  the  authority  to  Issue  grants  for 
model  projects  to  develop  new  means  and 
methods  of  dealing  with  special  problems 
of  older  Americans.  Special  priority  is  to 
be  given  projects  which  assist  in  meeting 
these  housing  needs  of  older  Americans 
including  home  repair  and  methods  of 
adapting  existing  homes  to  the  physical 
restrictions  of  the  elderly.  Other  areas 
of  priority  include  transportation,  con- 
tinuing education,  and  problems  of  the 
handicapped  elderly. 

TXANSPORTATION    NEEDS 

A  major  problem  of  the  elderly  in  Kan- 
sas has  been  their  inability  to  obtain  nec- 
essary transportation.  Tliis  problem  is 
especially  severe  in  rural  areas  where  the 
elderly  are  widely  dispersed  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  necessary  commimity 
services  which  may  also  be  infrequent 
and  inadequate.  Similar  problems  exist 
in  the  cities  where  elderly  housing  proj- 
ects have  been  located  a  distance  from 
necessary  supportive  services.  Under  the 
training  and  research  title  of  the  Older 
American  Act,  the  Commissioner  on  Ag- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  Secretaries  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
Transportation  is  directed  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  transporta- 
tion problems  of  older  Americans.  In  this 
regard,  the  Commissioner  is  directed  to 
establish  demonstration  projects  to  test 
alternative  methods  for  meeting  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  elderly.  Half  of. 
these  projects  are  to  be  carried  out  In* 
States  predominantly  rural  In  character 
in  recognition  of  the  special  transporta- 
tion programs  of  the  elderly  in  rural 
areas.  I  am  hopeful  that  one  of  these 
projects  can  be  conducted  In  Kansas  and 
a  model  developed  to  help  meet  the  spe- 
cial transportation  needs  of  the  Kansas 
elderly. 

EDUCATION   TRAINING 

Other  provisions  within  the  training 
and  research  title  of  S.  50  will  assist  State 
agencies  and  educational  institutions  in 
their  effort  to  attract  qualified  persons 
to  the  field  of  aging  and  to  improve  the 
training  methods  and  research  in  the 
field.  Multldisclpllnary  gerontology  cen- 
ters are  to  be  established  to  recruit  and 
train  personnel,  conduct  research,  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  consulta- 
tion, and  act  as  a  repository  of  infor- 
mation to  advise  and  direct  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  various  State  programs.  The 
result  will  be  better  programs  and  more 
efficient  utilization  of  resources  In  the 
field  of  the  elderly. 

SENIOR    CENTERS 

Satisfying  and  constructive  use  of  time 
Is  a  key  factor  in  the  morale  and  self- 
image  of  the  aging  Individual.  Older  per- 
sons should  be  urged  and  helped  to  do 
what  they  oijoy  doing.  To  assist  in  the 
meaningful  use  of  time,  8.  50  provides 
funds  for  the  purchase,  lease  or  repair 
of  facilities  to  be  used  as  a  multipurpoee 
senior  center.  Groups  are  encouraged  to 
make  use  of  schools,  libraries  or  other 


neighborhood  facilities  to  establish  a  hub 
for  their  activities. 

The  centers  would  not  only  be  a  recre- 
ation and  leisure  focus,  but  would  also 
be  a  point  for  community  service  and 
volunteer  work  to  be  directed  toward  the 
elderly.  Under  title  VI  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  funds  are  made  available 
for  the  expansion  of  the  foster  grand- 
parent program  and  the  senior  health 
aid  and  senior  companion  programs. 
Through  these  programs  older  Americans 
can  expand  and  continue  their  contri- 
bution to  the  commimity  by  offering 
services  to  other  elderly  and  the  less 
fortunate  children  of  that  community. 
From  this  nucleus  other  voluntary  pro- 
grams can  be  developed  to  meet  the 
specific  needs  of  that  community.  By 
granting  older  Americans  the  opportu- 
nities to  serve  others  while  they  serve 
themselves,  these  programs  can  t)e  the 
basic  ingredient  for  a  meaningful  life 
for  millions  of  aging  Americans. 

NUTRITION    PROGRAMS 

Title  Vn  of  the  bill  absorbs  the  nutri- 
tion service  program  for  the  elderly  into 
the  coordinated  State  and  local  delivery 
system  required  under  the  State  plan. 
These  provisions  will  help  assure  that  the 
necessary  nutritional  materials  will  be 
accessible  to  all  those  in  need  of  this 
service. 

Other  provisions  of  S.  50  will  amend 
existing  laws  to  make  library  facilities 
and  services  more  accessible  to  the 
elderly  and  to  make  library  materials 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  in  addition,  title  I  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  is  amended  to  encourage 
institutions  of  higher  education  to  apply 
their  resources  toward  meeting  needs  of 
the  elderly.  Adult  education  courses  are 
to  be  developed  and  made  accessible  to 
the  elderly  to  assist  them  in  dealing  suc- 
cessfully with  the  practical  problems  In 
their  everyday  lives,  including  the  mak- 
ing of  purchases,  meeting  their  transpor- 
tation and  housing  needs,  and  complying 
with  governmental  requirements  such  as 
those  for  obtaining  citizenship,  public 
assistance,  or  social  security  benefits. 

BXTTSK  INCOMES 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  establish  a  broad  range 
of  programs  for  the  elderly.  But  these 
programs  are  not  the  beginning  of  an 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  older  American; 
rather,  they  will  be  following  legislation 
enacted  last  year  to  help  deal  with  a  basic 
problem  facing  the  aging — the  problem 
of  low  income.  Passage  of  the  social 
security  amendments  has  raised  the  In- 
come level  for  millions  of  older  Ameri- 
cans and  general  revenue  sharing  has 
the  potential  of  granting  much  needed 
tax  relief  for  our  senior  citizens. 

BZVENITE    8HARIN0 

During  the  next  5  years  general  reve- 
nue sharing  wlU  chaimel  over  $30  billion 
to  State  and  local  communities  and  will 
thus  provide  a  significant  opportunity 
for  property  tax  relief.  This  relief  will 
be  especially  important  for  the  elderly 
who  must  meet  increasing  taxes  out  of 
fixed  incomes.  Since  Kansas  ranks  near 
the  top  In  percentage  of  homeownershlp. 
property  tax  reductioo  could  be  an 
especially  beneficial  result  of  revenue 


sharing.  Additional  efforts  of  the  admm- 
istration  to  hold  down  Federal  spendliig 
and  thereby  reduce  Inflatiai  are  of 
special  concern  to  the  elderly  who  have 
been  most  severly  injured  by  inflation's 
past  bite  out  of  their  fixed  incomes. 

RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  rural  development  program  en- 
acted last  year  will  also  be  of  major  im- 
portance to  the  elderly  in  Kansas.  In- 
creased business  and  industry  in  rural 
areas  will  increase  job  opportunities  for 
those  who  have  retired  but  wish  to  con- 
tinue in  part-time  employpaent.  Income 
restrictions  in  determining  Social  Se- 
curity eUgibility  were  raised  dming  the 
last  session  of  Congress  but  should  be 
increased  even  more  or  eliminated  com- 
pletely. The  problems  of  the  elderly  in 
maintaining  their  incomes  are  sufficient- 
ly difficult  without  the  additlwial  hard- 
ship of  Government  policy  which  opposes 
self-help. 

The  20-percent  Increase  in  Social  Se- 
curity payments  and  the  expansion  of 
Social  Security  Health  and  DisabUity 
benefits  are  also  helping  to  alleviate  the 
income  problems  of  the  elderly.  Adminis- 
trative cliarges  are  currently  under  con- 
sideration which  would  expand  medicare 
reimbursement  for  home  health  care 
services  with  the  seed  money  for  this 
progra.-n  to  be  provided  under  provisions 
of  S.  50.  National  health  insurance  and 
measures  to  improve  rural  health  care 
have  also  been  introduced  in  Congress 
and  if  enacted  will  provide  major  sources 
of  assistance  and  financial  relief  for  the 
elderly. 

Thus,  S.  50  is  not  the  complete  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  older  Americans, 
but  as  an  effort  to  coordinate  existing 
programs  and  pohcies  for  the  elderly,  it 
is  an  enormous  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  to  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  and  other  meas- 
ures which  offer  assistance  to  older 
Americans. 

Let  me  add,  however,  that  I  believe 
titles  EX  and  X  should  be  considered 
separately  and  therefore  I  am  supporting 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mar>- 
land  (Mr.  Beall).  I  am  hopeful  of  some 
resolution  of  the  conflict  between  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  over 
these  titles. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  I 
could  support  this  legislation  (S.  50) ,  and 
I  could  readily  do  so  if  the  Senate  In  its 
wisdom  had  seen  fit  to  delete  titles  IX 
and  X. 

We  are  in  a  time  of  great  economic 
stress  in  America.  Mr.  President.  Wheth- 
er we  like  it  or  not,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  can  no  longer  continue  to 
vote  to  spend  enormous  sums  of  mone- 
over  and  above  Federal  Income.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  face  up  to  oxu-  responsi- 
bility, tuid  exercise  economic  prudence — 
and  begin  the  task,  long  overdue  for 
attention,  of  restoring  stabUity  to  our 
Nation's  economy. 

No  Member  of  this  body  is  more  con- 
cerned than  I  for  the  welfare  of  the 
elderly.  But.  Mr.  President.  I  suspect- 
in  fact.  I  am  quite  certain— that  what 
we  are  about  to  do  Is  delay— delay.  Mr. 
President — the  establishment  of  a  well- 
ordered  program  for  the  elderly. 

President  Nixon  vetoed  this  very  same 
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last  year  because  it  went  too  far. 
'  The  President  can  be  expected  to  veto 
1  b  again.  The  same  economic  conditions 
1  irevall  today.  Mr.  President,  except  that 
'  hey  are  worse. 

For  the  most  part.  Mr.  President,  the 
( Iderly  of  America  imderstand  that  the 
1  vrakes  must  be  applied  to  Federal  spend- 
1  og,  and  particularly  In  the  Instance  of 
1  ^eral  programs  which  duplicate  the 
'  ery  same  functions  being  rendered  by 
(ther  agencies  and  with  other  Federal 
]  unds.  The  elderly  deserve  our  earnest 
)  nd  sincere  concern.  They  have  mine, 
"herefore,  I  regret  that  Uie  course  on 
^  rhlch  we  are  hesuied  is  merely  another 
( onf rontation  with  the  President — and 
i  >  delay  In  our  getting  about  the  business 
<  f  really  aiding  the  elderly  who  need  and 
(  eeerve  our  careful  and  considered  atten- 
1  Ion.     

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  senior 
c  itlzens  are  among  the  most  neglected  of 
{ 11  groups  in  our  coimtry.  I  am  pleased, 
t  tierefore,  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  8.  50.  the 
elder  Americans  comprehensive  serv- 
i  ;e6  amendments.  The  importance  and 
irgency  of  this  legislation  is  underlined 
ty  the  fact  that  over  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  this  Senate  have  joined  to- 
{ ether  in  cosponsorship. 

Modem  science  has  enabled  man  to  In- 
crease  his  lifespan  by  many  years.  We 
must  decide  today  whether  those  years 
V  111  be  spent  in  misery  and  neglect  or 
\  'hether  they  can  be  made  enjoyable  and 
fruitful. 

8.  50  is  the  same  legislation  as  HH. 
1 S657.  which  passed  both  the  House  and 
Senate  last  year  and  which  was  pocket 
vstoed  by  President  Nixon.  It  receivejl 
rear-unanimous  support  from  the  Con- 
8  ress  as  well  «is  from  a  great  number  of 
Ltcal  and  national  organizations  con- 
c  }med  with  the  welfare  of  senior  citizens. 

8.  50  will  create  the  Federal  Council  on 
t  le  Aging,  which  will  act  as  an  advocate 
f  )r  the  aging  throughout  the  Federal 
C  fovemment,  will  make  recommenda- 
t  ons  to  the  President,  Congress,  and 
h  eads  of  Federal  agencies  regarding  poli- 
c  es  and  programs  affecting  the  elderly, 
aid  will  Inform  the  piA>Iic  about  the 
F  roblems  and  needs  of  the  aging,  as  well 
a;  the  programs  and  activities  designed 
t  >  meet  those  needs.  8.  50  will  move  the 
A  dmlnistratlon  of  Aging  from  the  Social 
aid  Rehabilitation  Service  of  the  De- 
p  u-tment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
I  EW.  The  Commissioner  of  the  Admin - 
iitratlon  wi  Aging  is  to  establish  and 
o  >eTate  a  National  Information  and  Re- 
s>urce  Clearinghouse  to  collect,  main- 
ti  tin,  and  disseminate  Information  re- 
li  ting  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
aflng. 

Under  8.  SO,  funds  will  be  granted  to 
tlie  States  in  order  to  provide  social 
»  rvices  to  the  aging  In  accordance  with 
ai  ^proved  State  plans.  Model  projects  may 
a  so  be  funded  by  the  Commissioner  on 
A  {ing  with  priority  consideration  being 
g  ven  to  the  areas  of  housing,  employ 


tion  being  given  to  the  establishment  of 
multidisciplinary  centers  of  gerontology. 
It  will  make  grants  to  help  set*  up  multi- 
purijose  senior  centers.  It  will  extend  the 
authorization  for  the  foster  grandpar- 
ent and  the  RSVP — retired  senior 
volunteer  program — programs  for  an  ad- 
ditional 3  years.  Nutrition  services,  which 
wUl  Include  expansion  of  surplus  com- 
modities available,  and  special  library 
and  education  programs  will  also  be  in- 
creased. 

Finally,  S.  50  will  create  programs  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  provide  for 
the  employment  of  individuals  aged  55 
and  older  and  would  also  provide  special 
counseling  and  training  programs  for 
middle-aged  and  older  workers. 

It  has  been  said  that  our  Nation  seems 
to  be  falling  behind,  rather  than  ad- 
vancing, in  terms  of  achieving  security 
and  well-being  for  older  Americans. 
Older  Americans  have  already  waited  too 
long  and  have  been  given  too  little.  To- 
day we  are  faced  with  a  challenge — the 
challenge  of  accepting  responsibility  for 
our  obligations  to  America's  elderly.  As 
America  begins  to  accept  that  respon- 
sibility, we  in  Congress  must  enact  legis- 
lation to  insure  that  that  responsibility 
Is  carried  out.  The  veto  last  year  by 
President  Nixon  of  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations, which  would  have  funded 
the  Comprehensive  Older  Americans  Act, 
dealt  a  cruel  blow  to  the  hopes  for  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  services  and 
opportunities  for  the  elderly.  The  pocket 
veto  last  year  of  the  older  Americans 
comprehensive  services  amendments  was 
another  disappointment.  Mr.  President, 
this  terrible  trend  must  not  be  allowed 
to  continue.  I  urge  the  immediate  passage 
of  8.  50. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Frank  Nelson  of  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  which  was  published  in  the  Se- 
nior Citizens  Sentinel,  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Paging  the   Aoino 
(By   Frank    Nelson,    Pasadena) 

WUl  the  real  Mr.  —  ?  —  please  stand  up? 

It  Is  becomingly  evident  tbat  here  is  a 
surplus  of  speech  writers  In  this  country. 

Bulwar  Lytton.  English  racconteur,  used 
to  say,  "There  Is  no  virtue  In  consistency." 
If  that  was  true  In  his  day  in  England,  what 
would  he  think  of  the  contradltlons  that  are 
now  rife  In  this  country? 

How  Is  It  possible  for  such  statements  as. 
"The  American  Is  Just  like  a  chUd  In  the 
family  ...  If  you  make  him  completely  de- 
pendent and  pamper  him  too  much,  you  are 
going  to  make  him  soft  and  eventually  a  very 
weak  Individual"  match  up  with  a  remark 
made  to  some  of  us  only  a  little  over  a  year 
ago  that,  "...  Unless  the  American  dream 
cornea  true  for  our  older  generation,  It  can- 
not b«  complete  for  any  generation,"  made  bv 
the  same  person  In  Washington.  D.C.7  This 
was  made  In  all  sincerity  before  3,500  dele- 
gates, of  which  I  was  one,  after  which  the 
spesJcer  stated,  "I  Join  with  thousands  .  .  . 
m  a  personal  commitment  to  make  1972  a 


servatlsm  to  the  fulmlnatlons  of  economic 
royal  Ism. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  speech  writers  have 
gotten  out  of  hand;  that  in  the  turmoil  at 
more  urgent  matters,  some  rhetoric  got  by 
unnoticed.  I  cant  believe  that  such  a  logical 
mind  has  suddenly  gone  beserk  and  has  been 
a  victim  of  such  Inconsistency  as  Is  evidenced 
m  these  two  remarks.  Some  subversive  rhet- 
orician has  gotten  his  foot  In  the  door 
wreaking  havoc  among  the  "best  laid  plans 
of  mice  and  men."  •  •  •  and  help  defest 
the  Senate  measiire  to  grant  elderly  home 
owners — as  well  as  tentants — a  $300  tax 
credit  agaliurt  oppressive  taxes  and  rents? 
(Property  taxes  have  Increased  35  percent 
since  1969  and  nothing  whatever  has  been 
done  about  Itt) 

Will  the  same  voice  which  promised  to 
encourage  the  extension  of  the  Senior  Aides 
Program,  all  of  which  have  proved  so  far  to 
be  remarkably  successful  be  allowed  to  die  on 
the  vine?  His  statement  to  us  was,  ".  . .  these 
programs  have  demonstrated  that  older 
Americans  can  make  a  valuable  contribution 
In  health,  education  and  conmiunity  proj- 
ects, even  as  they  earn  additional  income." 
Why  was  this  program  projection  scuttled 
by  pocket  veto?  No  one  can  explain  this  vm- 
expected  inconsistency. 

Will  the  same  voice  that  was  raided  In  be- 
half of  the  extension  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  which  included  a  national  program  for 
the  provision  of  nutritious  meals  for  the 
elderly  be  silenced  when  this  innovative 
project  is  re-introduced  again  In  the  93rd 
Congress  as  a  separate  measiu-e?  We  hope  not. 
The  elderly  have  been  supinely  passive  in 
their  demands  In  the  past.  They  have  been 
content  to  "eat  the  crumbs  from  the  master's 
table"  just  once  too  long.  Now  the  tables 
are  t\imed.  Since  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging.  8<Hne  of  us  have  developed 
"clout,"  and  we  Intend  to  use  It.  We  do  not 
Intend  to  be  a  victim  of  a  purportedly  new 
social  program  devised,  we  think,  by  some 
benighted  speech  writers  and  characterized 
by  such  country  words  as  "shucked  off"  and 
"trimmed  down."  These  crude  words  have  no 
part  in  the  American  Dream. 

THE     RIGHT     OF     OLOBI    AMSKICANS     TO    A    NKW 
SENSE    OF    PaiDE    ANT}    PintPOSE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
original  sponsor  of  S.  50,  the  Older 
Americans  Comprehensive  Services 
Amendments  of  1973, 1  believe  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  that  the  Senate  take 
favorable  action  on  this  vital  legislation 
today.  It  has  been  well  said  that  there  is 
no  constituency  more  deserving  of  assist- 
ance or  more  willing  to  help  themselves 
than  our  senior  citizens.  This  legislation 
provides  for  the  effective  targeting  of 
Federal  assistance  to  assure  that  1<iwt<^ 
resources  are  directed  at  critical  needs 
of  the  elderly. 

This  legislation  builds  upon  extensive 
experience  gained  from  programs  ini- 
tiated and  new  problems  defined  during 
the  administration  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1985.  It  extends  and  expands 
the  services  provided  under  this  act- 
services  both  for  and  by  the  elderly 
themselves — and  it  Improves  the  organi- 
zaticHial  structure  for  the  delivery  of 
these  services  at  all  levels  of  government. 

I  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  similar  legislation  oiacted 
by  Congress  last  fall.  That  veto  directly 


n  ent,  transportation,  contlnulng^^duca-    y*"'  °'  '^^^  °^  '3«*»i'  of  ai  million  older    contradicted  his  earlier  promise  to  give 

J.. ..  ...      .  »**^    '•fJK^  Am«-«.^,>.  ■•  greater    fOeiU    and     nHnHtw    t^     nr-rMrramu 


tl  m,  preretirement  training,  and  servS& 
U  mentally  and  physically  handicapped 
s<  nior  citizens. 

In  addition.  S.  50  will  expand  research 
li  the  field  of  aging,  with  special  atten- 


Amerlcans." 

What  h^jpened  in  between  the«e  two 
statements  by  the  same  man?  It  would  be 
an  Interesting  study  by  the  moat  astute  psy- 
chologist to  find  the  answer  to  this  sudden 
switch-over   from   middle-of-the-road   con- 


greater  focus  and  priority  to  programs 
and  pollcleB  on  behalf  of  20  million 
Americans  over  age  65.  This  sharpened 
focus  and  Increased  priority  can  be  ac- 
complished under  provisions  In  the  pres- 
ent bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  15- 
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member  Federal  Coimcil  on  the  Aging  to 
be  a  spokesman  before  all  Federal  agen- 
cies on  the  real  needs  and  concerns  of 
the  elderly,  and  to  elevate  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging,  idacing  It  directly  In 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

A  further,  important  Initiative  is  un- 
dertaken in  this  legislation  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Infor- 
mation and  Resource  Clearinghouse  for 
the  Aging.  This  agency  can  be  of  great 
help  to  senior  citizens  in  providing  in- 
formation on  the  purchase  of  insurance, 
real  estate — where  fraud  has  been  an 
all-too-common  experience — and  other 
consumer  areas  which  directly  affect 
older  Americans. 

Community  programs  under  title  in  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  have  been  of 
major  Importance.  The  present  bill  ex- 
pands and  reorganizes  the  existing  pro- 
gram of  formula  grants  under  this  title 
to  direct  resources  to  high  priority  areas 
and  to  effectively  coordinate  services 
provided  by  these  programs.  The  suc- 
cess of  these  programs  is  well  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  last  year  more 
than  one  million  older  persons  were 
served  by  over  1,500  projects  funded 
under  title  m. 

The  present  legislation  adds  to  this 
formula  grant  program  an  authorization 
for  direct  grants  by  the  Commissioner  on 
Aging  to  model  projects  where  priority 
is  given  to  services  in  the  areas  of  hous- 
ing, employment,  transportation,  con- 
tinuing education,  preretirement  train- 
ing, and  services  to  the  physically  and 
mentally  handicapped  elderly.  All  these 
areas  represent  critical  needs  today 
among  older  Americans  which  must  be 
met  without  further  delay. 

I  strongly  support  the  further  provi- 
sions in  this  legislation  to  extend  the 
foster  grandparent  and  RSVP  pro- 
grams—to whose  great  value  in  trans- 
forming lives  I  can  personally  testify 
from  numerous  firsthand  encounters 
with  these  programs  In  Mlimesota  and 
across  the  country.  And  Important  In- 
itiatives and  expanded  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  elderly  are  clearly  evident  in  au- 
thorizations for  grants  and  contracts  to 
conduct  research  and  training  in  the 
field  of  aging,  to  expand  the  range  of 
surplus  WHnmodities  available  for  the 
title  VII  program  of  nutrition  services 
for  the  elderly,  and  to  provide  for  grants 
to  the  States  for  special  library  and  edu- 
cation programs  for  older  Americans. 

I  strongly  urge  that  titles  IX  and  X 
remain  a  constituent  part  of  this  legis- 
lation. Title  IX  builds  upon  the  success 
of  the  operation  mainstream  pilot  pro- 
grams that  I  was  privileged  to  have  a 
direct  role  in  fostering.  In  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Older  Americans 
program,  it  clearly  recognizes  the  major 
role  thaWolder  Americans  can  and  should 
take  in  helping  to  carry  out  the  social 
services  that  are  of  crucial  importance  to 
our  communities.  This  program  means 
jobs  for  Individuals  aged  55  or  older  who 
have  a  low  Income  and  who  would  have 
difficulty  In  securing  other  employment- 
jobs  In  providing  community  health,  edu- 
cation, recreational,  and  other  services; 
in  environmental  protection  and  natural 
resources  conservation  projects;  and  in 
economic  development  programs. 


This  title  establishes  a  national  com- 
mitment that  I  have  long  urged  upon 
Congress:  That  there  must  be  a  firm 
Federal  policy  against  discrimination  in 
employment  on  the  basis  of  age,  and  in 
support  of  the  right  of  every  older  citizen 
to  continue  utilizing  his  or  her  education, 
experience,  and  skills  in  meaningful  work 
at  a  fair  wage.  Everything  possible  must 
be  done  to  maintain  the  direct  involve- 
ment of  older  Americans  in  the  life  of  our 
Nation  and  Its  communities.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  I  fought  for  the  doubling 
of  appropriations,  to  a  level  of  $100  mil- 
lion, in  1971  for  community  service  pro- 
grams under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
And  to  further  these  objectives,  I  intend 
to  again  introduce  the  Older  Workers 
Conservation  Corps  Act,  to  provide  for 
a  major  expansion  of  opportunities  for 
older  Americans  to  obtain  paid  jobs  of 
great  Importance  to  our  communities  and 
States. 

These  same  fundamental  considera- 
tions underlie  my  strong  support  for 
title  X  of  this  legislation,  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive 
midcareer  development  services  pro- 
gram in  the  Department  of  Labor  to  pro- 
vide training,  counseling,  and  special 
supportive  services  for  persons  aged  45 
or  older. 

The  imemployment  crisis  afiSicting 
older  workers  is  clearly  established  in  the 
harsh  statistics  that  joblessness  for  this 
age  group  increased  by  73  percent,  from 
596,000  to  1.045,000,  between  January 
1989  and  August  1972.  Long-term  job- 
lessness has  risen  by  233  percent.  But 
these  statistics  do  not  include  those  who 
have  dropped  out  of  the  work  force  alto- 
gether, often  involuntarily — including  an 
estimated  2.5  million  men  in  the  45-to-64 
age  category.  For  those  who  do  manage 
to  hold  on  to  their  Jobs,  the  pressures  for 
early  retirement  have  steadily  in- 
creased— as  indicated  by  a  decline  in 
work  force  participation  for  tills  age 
group  wWle  the  general  civilian  work 
force  has  experienced  a  significant  ex- 
pansion. 

It  is  profoundly  wrong  that  there 
should  be  6  million  persons  aged  55  and 
older  living  in  poverty  in  America  today. 
It  is  unconscionable  that  our  federally 
assisted  manpower  programs,  as  present- 
ly administered,  should  fail  to  meet  the 
serious  unemployment  problems  of  older 
people. 

The  Middle-Aged  and  Older  Workers 
Employment  Act.  established  under  title 
X  of  this  legislation,  would  redress  this 
serious  neglect  in  national  policies  and 
priorities. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  decent  respect 
for  human  dignity  demands  that  this  leg- 
islation be  enacted. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  in  Florida 
alone  there  are  over  1  million  persons 
over  the  age  of  60— that  is  over  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  On  January 
12  of  this  year  I  held  a  conference  on  the 
aging  at  Eckerd  College  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. It  was  planned  to  provide  our  elder- 
ly an  opportunity  to  voice  their  concerns 
while  at  the  same  time  gain  some  worth- 
while information  from  ofBcials.  And  the 

principal  conclusion  of  this  conference 

as  I  expect  most  conferences  on  this  sub- 
ject— was  that  this  Nation's  elderly  re- 
tirees have  few  problems  that  caimot  be 


minimized  or  eliminated  with  money. 
Those  who  are  well-fixed  financially  are 
not  complaining. 

The  President  has  cited  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965 — which  S.  50 
amends,  as  "Landmark  Legislation."  I 
believe  early  passage  of  these  amend- 
ments are  most  desirable  since  the  Pres- 
ident's pocket  veto  of  last  year  left  the 
Administration  on  Aging  operating  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  imder  a  continuing 
resolution. 

Last  year  in  a  message  to  the  Congress 
on  the  aging  the  President  said: 

We  often  hear  these  days  about  the  "im- 
patience of  youth."  But  if  we  stop  to  think 
about  the  matter,  it  is  the  elderly  who  have 
the  best  reason  to  be  impatient.  As  so  many 
older  Americans  have  candidly  told  me,  "We 
simply  do  not  have  time  to  wait  while  the 
government  procrastinates.  For  us,  the  fu- 
ture Is  now."  I  believe  this  same  sense  of 
urgency  should  characterize  the  govern- 
ment's response  to  the  concerns  of  the  elder- 
ly. I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Congress  will 
join  me  In  moving  forward  In  that  spirit. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session. 
Congress  did  move  "forward  in  that 
spirit."  H.R.  15657.  a  bill  substantially 
identical  to  S.  50,  was  approved  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  89  to  0  and  in  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  351  to  3.  And  yet 
despite  such  solid  bipartisan  support,  and 
despite  his  expression  of  a  "sense  of 
urgency,"  the  President  vetoed  the  bill- 
after  the  Congress  had  adjourned,  mak- 
ing it  Impossible  to  pass  the  bill  without 
the  signature  of  the  President. 

I  believe  the  President  got  most  of 
what  he  wanted  incorporated  in  H.R. 
15657  and  Congress  managed  to  add 
some  additional  provisions  which  it 
thought  appropriate.  In  short,  the  bill 
represented  a  cooperative  venture  by 
both  parties  working  with  administra- 
tion representatives. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  50  I  fully  support 
the  bill  believing  it  is  a  sound  effort  to 
meet  the  demonstrated  needs  of  the 
elderly.  Since  it — 

Authorizes  the  establishment  of  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  systems  for 
the  delivery  of  social  services  to  the  aging 
at  the  locfiJ  level ; 

Provides  Improved  recreational,  edu- 
cational, and  volimtary  sen-ice  oppor- 
timities  for  the  elderly ; 

Expands  research  in  aging  and  the 
training  of  needed  personnel ; 

Establishes  a  community  service  em- 
ployment program  and  special  training 
and  counseling  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  middle-aged  and  older 
persons. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
8.  50,  the  Older  Americans  Comprehen- 
sive Services  Amendments  of  1973.  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

The  Older  Americans  Act  was  first 
enacted  In  1965:  however,  it  was 
amended  in  1967  and  1969.  Since  its 
original  enactment,  in  1965,  virtually  all 
of  the  States  and  territories  have  created 
State  ofQces  on  aging.  The  appropria- 
tions which  have  been  made  pursuant  to 
the  1965  act  as  amended,  refiect  the  tre- 
mendous interest  and  growth  in  this  field. 
In  1966,  which  was  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion for  this  program,  $7,500,000  was 
appropriated,  and  since  that  time,  this 
program  has  gained  large  increases  every 
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yeiir.  The  1973  budget  requests  $257,- 
OOi  1,000  for  this  program.  The  principal 
fo<us  of  activity  under  this  act  in  the 
pa  it  has  been  primarily  centered  in  com- 
minity  programs  conducted  under  the 
auliority  of  title  in,  which  provides 
sei  vices  to  older  Americans.  It  is  esti- 
mi  ,ted  that  last  year,  more  than  1  million 
oI(  er  persons  were  served  by  over  l;500 
pr  tjects  funded  under  title  m  of  the 
Ol  ier  Americans  Act.  These  programs 
as  isted  elderly  persons  in  maintaining 
ini  lependent  living  arrangements  and  in 
m(  eting  many  of  their  daily  needs.  They 
su  iceeded  in  reaching  a  ^arge  number  of 
ol<  er  Americans,  and  these  in-home  and 
ou  t-of-home  services  made  it  possible  for 
th  !  elderly  to  maintain  a  sense  of  dignity 
an  1  independence  in  their  own  familiar 
CO  mnimity  environment.  Some  of  the 
ot  ler  programs  provided  home-delivered 
m(  als  and  arranged  for  transportation 
to  doctors'  offices,  clinics,  grocery  stores, 
or  to  food  stamp  offices.  However,  these 
pr  >grams  have  filled  only  a  very  small 
poplon  of  the  existing  need  among  this 
group  of  very  deserving  citizens. 

50  is  designed  to  further  fill  this  void; 

provide  these  needed  services  in  a  com- 
prphensive  fashion;    and  at  the  same 
,  give  priority  to  those  older  persons 
are  in  the  greatest  need. 

Phis  bill  makes  many  changes  in  the' 
ex  sting  act  which  we  know  are  needed, 
tqrough  experience   with  the   ongoing 
.  Most  importantly,  it  takes  the 
.dminlstratlon  on  Aging — (AOA> — out 

the  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service 

the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
Welfare  and  places  it  directly  under 
Office  of  the  Secretary  In  order  that 

will  receive  his  direct  attention,  and 

order  that  AOA  can  function,  as  de- 
si{  ned,  with  the  least  possible  bureau- 
cr  itic  layers  which  have,  on  some  oc- 
ca  lions,  insulated  those  in  decislonmak- 
in ;  positions  from  those  who  actually 
w(  rk  with,  and  administer  these  pro- 
gr  ims. 

This  act  also:  Establishes  a  Federal 
Cc  uncil  on  the  Aging  to  actively  promote 
th !  Interests  of  older  Americans  through - 
ou ;  the  whole  range  of  Federal  policies 
ar  d  programs  affecting  them ; 

establishes  a  National  Information 
and  Resource  Clearinghouse  for  the 
Ajing: 

Substantially  revises  the  State  grant 
pr  )gram  in  order  to  provide  for  a  better 
on  ;anlzatlonal  scheme  at  State  and  local 
le^  els  which  will  permit  the  targeting 
of  limited  resources  to  high  priority 
a;  tas,  and  authorizes  grants  of  $150  mll- 
lio  1  for  fiscal  year  1974,  and  $200  million 
fo  -fiscal year  1975; 

E*rovldes  for  upgrading  all  training 
ar  d  research  programs  and,  toward  this 
ob  ectlve,  autiiorizes  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  make  grants  for  the 
pii  rpose  of  establishing  multldlsclpllnary 
ce  iters  of  gerontology; 

Authorizes  grants  to  cover  the  cost  of 
es  abllshing  or  renovating  multipurpose 
seilor  centers; 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
tu  ■«  to  donate  commodities  to  older  per- 
sois  who  are  eligible  grantees; 

Authorizes  a  ctanprehenstre  library 
prjgnun  for  the  elderly.  Including  the 
tn  ining  of  persons  to  work  with  the  el- 
de  'ly  in  libraries,  and  authorizes  funds 
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to  purchase  the  specialized  reading  ma- 
terial and  collections  desired  by  elderly 
readers,  including  the  necessary  grants 
to  carry  out  this  title; 

Establishes  an  older  Americans  com- 
munity service  employment  program 
under  which  low-income  persons  55  and 
over  who  have,  or  would  have,  difficulty 
in  securing  employment  would  be  chan- 
neled into  community  service  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that  this 
legislation  is  needed  to  provide  compre- 
hensive services  to  our  older  citizens, 
who  have  been  neglected  for  too  long  in 
our  society  and  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Fresident,  I  yield 
back  all  time  on  the  bill,  having  no  fur- 
ther requests  to  speakiand  no  notice  of 
amendments  or  motion^  by  any  other 
Member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  motion  and  the  bill  has  been 
yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  bill  with  instruc- 
tions. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HuoHBs) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  axmounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bath),  the  Senator  from  Alstska 
(Mr.  Gravil),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  would  esujh 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklby), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  water)    are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
Is  absent  on  ofUcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dou- 
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So  Mr.  Bkall's  motion  to  recommit 
was  rejected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bin 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  cleik  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson)  ,  would  each  vote 
"yea."        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  anounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  , 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  82, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[No.  20  Leg.l 

YEAS— 82 
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detained  on  official  business. 

Aboure.zk 

Fulbrlght 

Muskle 

The  result  wag  announced — yeas  26, 

Aiken 
Allen 

Gurney 
Hansen 

Nelson 
Nunn 

nays  64,  as 

follows: 

Baker 

Hart 

Packwood 
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Hartke 
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Scott.  Va. 

Brooke 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Bellmon 

Helms 

Stevens 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Bennett 

Hruska 

Taft 

Byrd, 

Inouye 

Roth 

Brock 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Jackson 

Saxbe 

Cotton 

Packwood 

Thurmond 

Byrd.  Robert  O 
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Curtis 
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Cannon 

Johnston 

Boott,Pa. 

Dole 
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Kennedy 
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Stafford 
Stevens 
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Clark 
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Clark 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 
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Cook 

Htunphrey 

Cook 

McClellan 

Symington 
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Cranston 
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Cranston 

McClure 
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Jackson 

Dole 

McGee 

Talmadge 

Bible 

Bagleton 

Javlts 

Domenlcl 

McOovem 

Thurmond 

Blden 

Eastland 

Johnston 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Tunney 

Bnxilcn 

Ervln 

Kennedy 

Eagleton 

BleteaU 

WelCker 

Burdlck 

Fulbrlght 

Long 

Eastland 

Mondale 

WlUtams 

Byrd. 

Gumey 

Mansfield 

Ervln 

Blontoya 

Young 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Hart 

Mftthlaa 

Fannin 

Mow 

Byrd.HobertC 

Haitke 

McClellan 
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Cannon 

HaskaU 

McOee 

Case 

Hatfield 

McOovem 

BarUett 

Cotton 

Helms 

ChUes 

Hathaway 

Mclntyre 

Bellmon 

Curtis 

Hruska 

Church 

HoUlngs 

Metcalf 

Bennett 

Oriffln 

Soott,Va. 
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Goldwater  Magnuson 

Gravel  Stennis 

Hughes  Tower 


Bayh 

Buckley 

Pong 

So  the  bill  (S.  50)  was  passed. 

Note. — The  text  of  S.  50,  as  amended 
and  passed  today,  is  identical  with  the 
text  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  yesterday,  Monday,  February  19, 
at  nages  4430  through  4443. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  MAKE  NECES- 
SARY CLERICAL  AND  TECHNICAL 
CORRECTIONS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  neces- 
sary clerical  and  technical  corrections 
in  the  engrossment  of  the  bill  and  that 
the  bill  (S.  50)  be  printed  as  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nom- 
ination reported  earlier  today  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  being  done  at  the  specific  request  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) ,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  . 


ASSISTANT     SECRETARY     OF    THE 
INTERIOR 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  John  Henry  Kyi,  of  Iowa, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


RESTORATION  OF  RURAL  ELECTRIC 
AND  TELEPHONE  DIRECT  LOAN 
PROGRAMS 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Scott  of  Virginia).  Under  the  previous 
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imanimous-consent  agreement,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  394  imder  limited  time.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order,  and  the  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (S.  394)  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  re- 
affirm that  such  funds  made  available  for 
each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  In  such  Act  be  fully  obllgatrd 
In  said  year,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  follow- 
ing staff  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  be  permitted 
to  be  present  on  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure,  to  assist  cer- 
tain Senators  during  the  debate:  Mr.  Bill 
Taggart,  Mr.  Jim  Thornton,  Mr.  Mike 
McLeod,  Mr.  Forest  Reese,  Mr.  Harker 
Stanton,  and  Mr.  Jim  Giltmier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  time  to  be  taken 
from  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
\rtll  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  us  today  (S.  394)  is  cospon- 
sored  by  54  U.S.  Senators.  The  bill  was 
originally  Introduced  by  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken)  ,  and 
there  are  now  52  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  joined  with  us  as  cosponsors.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  52  cosponsors  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Alxjurezk,  Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr. 
Bellmon,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Bur- 
dlck, Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
ChUes,  Mr.  Church.  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Ervln,  Mr.  Fulbrlght,  Mr.  Gra- 
vel, Mr.  Gurney,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hartke,  Mr. 
Haskell,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr. 
HoUlngs.  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  McOee.  Mr.  McOovern,  Mr.  Mc- 
lntyre, Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr  Metcalf,  Mr.  Mon- 
dale, Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskle, 
Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Schwelker,  Mr.  Scott  of 
Pennsylvania.  Sir.  Sparkman.  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Talmadge, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tunney,  Mr.  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  before  us  does  not  seek  to  enumerate 
any  new  principle.  Its  sole  purpose  is  to 
reiterate  and  reaffirm  the  original  and 


continuing  intent  of  Congress — that  the 
rural  electrification  and  rural  telephone 
loan  authority  vested  in  the  administra- 
tion by  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1936  is  mandatory  in  the  amount  appro- 
priated each  year. 

This  bill  will  not  prohibit  the  use  of 
funds  under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  as  a  supplement 
to  the  amount  of  direct  loan  funds  pro- 
vided under  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act.  It  does,  hcii\ever,  prohibit  them  from 
being  used  in  I  lieu  of  RE  A  loan  funds 
appropriated  bj  Congress. 

My  service  in  the  Senate  goes  back  to 
1949.  It  has  always  been  my  position  that 
the  President  has  the  same  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  execute  the  law  con- 
tained in  appropriation  acts  as  he  has 
with  respect  to  any  other  law. 

The  Congress  passes  laws  and  the 
President  may  either  sign  them  or  veto 
them.  But  once  a  bill  is  approved  by  both 
the  Congress  and  the  President,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  dutybound  to  carry 
out  and  enforce  its  provisions.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  subordinates  are  then  ob- 
ligated to  do  what  the  law  prescribes. 

By  no  stretch  of  anyone's  imagination 
can  it  be  claimed  that  the  executive 
branch  has  the  right  or  power  to  unilat- 
erally repeal  a  statute  by  refusing  to 
carry  out  its  terms.  But  this  is  preciselv 
what  the  President  has  done  with  respect 
to  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936. 

With  all  of  the  formality  and  due  proc- 
ess of  a  one-page,  back-to-back,  double- 
spaced  press  release,  the  Secretarj'  of 
Agriculture  unilaterally  terminated  a 
Federal  program  which  has  been  oper- 
ated successfully  and  continuously  for 
36  years  pursuant  to  a  specific  statute 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  And  during  all 
of  those  years  the  Congress  has  continu- 
ously reviewed  this  program  and  appro- 
priated funds  in  response  to  Presidential 
budget  requests — sometimes  in  amounts 
above  what  was  requested. 

This  action  by  the  Secretary  on  De- 
cember 29— the  Friday  before  the  long 
New  Year's  weekend — constitutes  a  great 
deal  more  than  impoundment  of  appro- 
priated funds.  It  constitutes  nothing  less 
than  a  refusal  by  the  executive  branch  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  a  duly  enacted 
Federal  statute.  In  effect  and  in  reality 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  has 
been  repealed  by  a  one-page  Department 
of  Agriculture  press  release  on  mimeo- 
graph paper. 

The  National  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive Association,  following  this  USDA  an- 
noimcement.  retained  the  Washington 
law  firm  of  Arnold  and  Porter  to  deter- 
mine if  it  or  its  member  systems  might 
have  a  case  in  the  courts. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
this  memorandum  to  the  National  REA 
Cooperative  Association  on  the  subject 
of  the  legality  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's termination  of  the  REA  Act 
2-percent  loan  program.  It  is  an  exten- 
sive document,  made  available  January 
22,  1973,  to  the  National  REA  Coopera- 
tive Association  by  competent  counsel. 

This  law  firm  has  completed  a  74-page 
memorandum  of  law  on  the  subject  and 
the  association's  board  of  directors  now 
hasitimder  study. 

Here  is  how  Arnold  and  Porter  sum- 
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marizes  Its  views  with  respect  to  the 
termination  of  the  REA  loan  program: 

It  Lb  our  view  that  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  for  the  proposition  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  exceeded  its  legal  authority  In 
taking  that  action.  We  And  no  constitu- 
tional basis  for  the  Department's  action  and 
we  are  ol  the  view  that  Congress  has  not 
delegated  to  the  Department  the  discretion 
to  take  such  action. 

Here,  briefly,  are  the  reasons  for  that 
view:  4^ 

F^st.  Authorization  for  presidential 
actions  must  stem  from  either  an  act 
of  Congress  or  the  Constitution,  because 
the  lawmaking  power  is  entrusted  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  Congress  alone. 

Second.  The  Constitution  does  not  con- 
fer power  on  the  Executive  to  terminate 
statutorily  established  programs. 

Third.  Congress  has  not  expressly  or 
impliedly  delegated  power  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  terminate  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  program  in  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act,  itself,  in  any  of  the 
appropriations  requested  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  approved  by  the  Congress  under 
that  act,  or  in  the  Antl-deflclency  Act. 

Fourth.  The  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972  was  clearly  not  intended  by  Con- 
gress as  a  substitute  for  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  but  was  Intended 
rather  to  provide  facilities  such  as  com- 
munity centers,  flrehouses,  industrial 
parks,  and  fire  and  rescue  equipment, 
including  ambulances.  It  therefore  im- 
plied no  authority  to  terminate  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  loan  program. 

Rfth.  The  Senate,  during  its  consider- 
ation of  the  public  debt  and  expenditure 
limitation  legislation  of  1972,  twice  re- 
fused to  grant  the  President  authority 
requested  by  him  to  cut  specific  budget 
items  without  limit. 

Sixth.  It  Is  doubtful  that  even  under 
authority  provided  by  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1949,  which  was  not  Invoked 
In  this  case,  the  President  could  Initiate 
the  complete  termination  of  a  statutory 
program. 

Therefore,  the  administration's  action 
must  be  viewed  as  an  overt  challenge  to 
the  constitutional  lawmaking  power  of 
Congress  by  the  Executive;  a  challenge 
In  which  the  Executive  refused  to  carry 
out  certain  selected  statutory  programs 
enacted  through  regular  constitutional 
procedures  and,  by  so  doing,  completely 
frustrates  the  power  and  intent  of  Con- 
gress. 

In  enacting  legislation  over  the  years. 
Congress  has  proceeded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a  law  once  duly  enacted  woiUd 
be  carried  out  In  good  faith  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  Its  statutes,  therefore, 
"authorizing"  and  "empowering"  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  perform  certain  acts,  and  of 
"making  available"  or  "appropriating" 
money  for  specified  purposes.  Certainly, 
the  Congress  has  not  usually  enacted 
laws  In  contemplation  of  situations 
created  by  willful  refusal  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  peiform  Its  constitutional  respon- 
sibility. 

However,  because  the  Executive  is  will- 
fully refusing  to  administer  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936,  we  must  re- 
assert our  constitutional  authority  by 
passing  this  bill  and  making  it  clear 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  this  act 
Is  the  law  of  the  land  and  that  It  should 
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be   administered   as   the   Congress   in- 
tended. 

There  are  several  other  compelling 
reasons  why  we  need  to  act  on  S.  394  and 
act  quickly. 

Since  December  29  there  has  not  been 
a  single  loan  approved  for  rural  electri- 
fication, either  under  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  or  the  Rural  Development 
Act.  The  fact  is  that  the  decision  by  the 
Ofifice  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
terminate  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration's direct  loan  program 
caught  even  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture by  surprise.  As  a  consequence,  it  was 
not  prepared  then — and  it  is  not  pre- 
pared now — to  make  loans  under  the  in- 
sured and  guaranteed  loan  programs  of 
the  REA  Act. 

In  fact,  the  Department's  Oflace  of 
General  Counsel  has  itself  raised  serious 
questions  about  the  legality  and  prac- 
ticality of  making  rural  electric  and  rural 
telephone  loans  under  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  privileged  to  have 
in  my  possesssion  a  communique  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  dated  Febru- 
ary 2,  addressed  to  David  A.  Hamil,  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administrator.  The 
subject  of  this  memo  is  in  response  to  a 
request  by  the  administrator  for  opinions 
of  counsel  with  respect  to  the  authority 
for  making  rural  electric  and  telephone 
loans  under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Riu-al  Development  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  memo  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withoiit 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
particular  dociunent  prepared  by  the 
department's  own  counsel,  which  is  some 
20  pages  in  length,  creates  great  doubt 
as  to  the  legality  of  the  department's 
action. 

Let  me  summarize  it  briefiy: 

On  January  8  of  this  year,  REA  Ad- 
ministrator David  Hamil  requested  the 
Office  of  General  Counsel  to  advise  his 
Agency  on  certain  legal  questions  con- 
cerning use  of  the  rural  development 
program  for  nu-al  electric  and  telephone 
loans.  On  February  2,  R.  Stanley  Harsh, 
Assistant  General  Counsel  for  Rural 
Development  and  Conservation,  replied 
to  Administrator  Hamil  in  a  20-page 
opinion.  Mr.  President,  I  will  summarize 
briefly  some  of  the  questions  this  opinion 
raises,  but  I  ask  that  it  be  placed  in 
the  Record  in  its  entirety  following  my 
remarks. 

This  opinion  points  out  that  before  a 
loan  imder  the  Rural  Development  Act 
may  be  made,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture must  determine  that  an  applicant 
is  imable  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere. 

This  appears  largely  to  nullify  the 
Department's  December  29  armounce- 
ment  that  "all  REA"  loans  would  there- 
after be  made  at  5  percent  imder  the 
Rural  Development  Act.  Under  this  in- 
terpretation, it  would  seem  that  the  "no 
credit  elsewhere"  test  would  effectively 
Prevent  most  rural  electric  systems  from 
obtaining  insured  loans  as  contemplated 
earlier  by  USDA. 

A  second  major  and  serious  problem  is 
emphasized  In  the  opinion.  Even  if  a 


loan  should  be  made,  it  would  be  subject 
to  the  contingency  that  at  any  time  over 
the  loan  period  the  borrower  could  be 
compelled  to  refinance  and  repay  the 
Government  loan,  if  the  fccretary  should 
determine:  First,  that  private  credit  Is 
available  to  the  borrower,  at  then  pre- 
vailing rates  and  terms,  and  second,  that 
the  borrower  is  reasonably  able  to  repay 
such  loans  without  seriously  impairing 
the  operation  for  which  the  loans  were 
Initially  made.  In  other  words,  financing 
under  the  Rural  Development  Act  is  not 
really  permanent,  long-term  financing. 

Finally,  the  assistant  general  counsel 
points  out  that  all  loan  applications  must 
be  submitted  for  review  and  comment 
to  local  multijurisdictional  plarming 
agencies  and  to  the  imit  of  local  govern- 
ment  having  jurisdiction  over  the  area 
in  which  the  proposed  project  is  to  be 
located;  and  the  Secretary  must  in  each 
case  make  a  determination  "that  the 
loan  project  is  not  inconsistent  with  area 
development  planning."  The  potential 
for  delays.  Irrelevant  and  frivolous  con- 
troversy and  added  borrower  burdens  in 
these  requirements  Is  incalculable. 

In  summary,  the  changes  proposed  in 
rural  electric  loan  programing  will  en- 
able REA  and  Its  borrowers  in  untested, 
uncharted,  and  cumbersome  procedures 
under  a  statute  not  designed  for  this  kind 
of  application. 

As  cumbersome  and  impractical  as  It 
appears  in  the  Rural  Development  Act  In 
the  case  of  the  rural  electric  borrower,  It 
is  even  more  impractical  for  the  use  of 
rural  telephone  borrowers.  Although 
rural  electrle  cooperatives  would  have  to 
pass  a  stringent  credit  elsewhere  require- 
ment before  qualifying  for  5-percent  loan 
money,  and  even  though  they  would 
stand  to  lose  their  5 -percent  loan  at  any 
time  that  their  financial  condition  im- 
proved sufficiently,  they  would  at  least 
have  some  hope  of  receiving  some  help 
from  the  Rural  DevelSpment  Act. 

For  rural  telephone  borrowers,  this  Is 
not  the  case. 

Of  the  867  telephone  companies  who 
borrow  from  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  74  percent  are  commer- 
cial companies.  These  commercial  com- 
panies are  specifically  excluded  from  a  5- 
percent  loan  under  section  306(a)(1) 
of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act.  This  section  of  the  act 
excludes  from  eUgibllity  corporations 
that  are  operated  for  profit. 

Even  though  these  companies  are  oper- 
ated for  profit,  they  make  very  little 
profit.  Many  of  these  small  commercial 
companies  are  small  and  Inefficient  oper- 
actions  with  low-revenue  potential.  They 
are  not  inefficient  because  of  bad  man- 
agement, but  because  they  are  serving 
very  sparsely  populated  rural  areas.  They 
serve  areas  that  the  Bell  System  would 
not  want  to  be  bothered  with.  There  are 
262  REA  borrowers  with  less  than  1,000 
subscribers.  Of  these  262  companies,  201 
are  commercial  companies.  Yet  small 
commercial  companies  such  as  these 
would  qualify  only  for  high-interest  guar- 
anteed loans  under  section  31  OB  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act.  The  interest  rate  under  this 
section  of  the  act  would  be  "at  such  rate 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  borrower 
and  lender."  Therefore,  these  companies 
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which  are  struggling  for  survival  would 
be  forced  to  make  a  giant  leap  from  2- 
percent  interest  loans,  for  which  they 
have  previously  qualified,  to  an  interest 
rate  in  excess  of  7  percent,  because  of 
the  unusual  circumstances  of  a  few  mem- 
ber-users of  the  line.  That  would  kill  the 
rural  telephone  program  in  vast  areas  of 
rural  America.  Besides  that,  as  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  and  as  chairman  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  that  held  hear- 
ings throughout  the  country  on  that  leg- 
islation, I  can  tell  you  that  there  was 
never  any  intention  that  the  Riu-al  De- 
velopment Act  was  Intended  to  do  the 
job  of  providing  all  the  needed  financing 
required  for  the  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone programs. 

The  rural  telephone  program  is  rather 
new  and  accommodates  rural  users  in 
sparsely  settled  areas  of  this  country,  so 
it  has  to  be  a  program  that  has  some 
special  considerations.  That  is  why  it 
was  placed  within  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  to  qualify  imder 
certain  circumstances  for  the  low  inter- 
est rate  loans. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  who  live  in 
our  cities  would  not  tolerate  the  kind  of 
telephone  service  that  many  rural  Amer- 
icans have,  if  they  have  any  telephone 
service  at  all.  The  Riural  Electrification 
Administration's  most  recent  yearbook 
points  out  that  22.9  percent  of  the  sub- 
scribers served  by  REA  telephone  bor- 
rowers have  light-party  lines.  They  must 
share  their  telephone  line  with  eight 
other  families.  Another  25.6  percent  of 
the  subscribers  of  REA  telephone  bor- 
rowers have  four-  and  five-party  line 
service.  Only  about  half  of  the  subscribers 
of  the  REA  telephone  system  have  one- 
and  two-party  lines. 

Congress  has  recognized  that  much 
needs  to  be  done  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  telephone  service  available  in  rural 
America.  It  recognizes  that  the  annual 
appropriations  that  Congress  has  made 
for  REA  telephone  loans  is  not  enough. 
For  fiscal  year  1973,  this  appropriation 
was  $145  million. 

For  this  reason.  Congress  passed  and 
the  President  approved  legislation  which 
established  the  rural  telephone  bank. 
This  bank  receives  $30  million  of  Federal 
capital  each  year,  and  it  uses  this  capital 
to  borrow  additional  funds  from  the 
money  msu-kets.  Although  the  bank  is 
only  In  its  second  year  of  operations,  it 
is  already  a  success.  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972,  the  rank  made  89 
loans  totaling  $90,954,080  to  REA  tele- 
phone companies. 

Congress  realized  that  some  telephone 
companies  could  pay  more  than  2-per- 
cent interest  on  loans.  It  realized  that 
some  telephone  companies  could  pay 
more  than  4-percent  Interest.  Therefore, 
the  law  provides  that  interest  rates  shall 
be  at  a  minimum  of  2  percent  and  they 
shall  be  set  at  higher  rates  according  to 
the  ability  of  the  borrower  to  pay.  Be- 
cause some  borrowers  can  pay  more  than 
2  percent,  but  less  than  4 -percent  Inter- 
est on  loans,  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank 
Act  even  provides  for  these  companies  a 
blend  of  2-percent  money  and  4-percent 
money. 


The  arbitrary  termination  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  REA  loan  program  will 
mean  that  there  will  be  no  more  blend- 
ing of  loan  funds.  Worse  than  that,  it 
will  mean  that  no  new  borrowers  can 
qualify  for  a  loan  from  the  Rural  Tele- 
phone Bank.  The  law  requires  that  all 
borrowers  from  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bank  must  first  be  borrowers  under  the 
direct  loan  program  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration.  To  meet  this 
criteria,  a  number  of  applicants  were 
granted  token  loans  of  $20,000  each  from 
the  direct  loan  program  so  that  they 
could  qualify  for  a  bank  loan. 

Thus,  the  arbitrary  termination  of  the 
REA  direct  loan  program  not  only  elimi- 
nates aid  to  small  telephone  companies 
that  desperately  need  2-percent  loans; 
it  cripples  the  operation  of  the  Rural 
Telephone  Bank — in  fact,  it  practically 
kills  it — a  bank  created  to  help  borrow- 
ers who  can  pay  higher  rates  of  interest. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  area 
I  want  to  touch  upon  in  relation  to  this 
bill.  Since  December  29,  when  it  an- 
nounced that  it  was  terminating  the  REA 
direct-loan  program,  the  administration 
has  been  attempting  to  justify  this  ac- 
tion with  all  sorts  of  wild  statements 
about  rural  electrification. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz  has  re- 
peatedly stated  that  "only"  20  percent 
of  the  consumers  of  REA-financed  elec- 
tric systems  are  farms.  This  convenient 
figure  was  arrived  at  by  a  very  loose 
application  of  statistics. 

USDA  says  that  REA  has  made  loans 
to  finance  connections  to  7.1  million  con- 
sumers. USDA  also  says  that  there  are 
2.8  million  farms  in  the  United  States 
and  that  REA  borrowers  serve  about  half 
of  these.  Thus,  1.4  million  of  the  7.1  mil- 
lion consumers — about  20  percent — are 
farms  and  the  rest,  80  percent,  are,  by 
their  definition,  "nonfarm." 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  that  other 
80  percent  is  made  up  of.  First  of  all. 
nearly  500,000  of  these  "consumers" — 7 
percent  of  them — have  yet  to  be  hooked 
up.  In  reality,  REA  borrowers  serve  only 
6.6  million  consumers. 

Also,  REA  counts  every  meter  as  a  con- 
sumer. Thus,  Included  in  this  80  percent 
"nonfarm"  is  every  second  or  third  meter 
on  a  farm — crop  dryers,  range  weUs,  irri- 
gation pumps,  tobacco  bams,  and  so  on. 

Also  Included  In  this  80  percent  is  every 
tenant  house,  every  second  home  on  a 
farm,  or  every  hookup  for  migratory 
workers'  living  quarters. 

This  80  percent  also  includes  highway 
lighting,  billboard  lighting,  and  many 
other  such  "consimiers."^ 

It  turns  out,  then,  that  Mr.  Butz  is 
twisting  statistics  when  he  claims  that 
80  percent  of  Ri;A  consumers  are  "non- 
farm." 

But.  that  was  only  the  beginning  of 
what  I  call  the  "big  lie." 

Once  it  had  been  established  that  "80 
percent  of  the  REA  loans  went  to  non- 
farm  services,"  it  was  time  for  the  next 
escalation. 

On  January  30,  Treasury  Secretary 
George  Schultz  appeared  on  national 
television  and  declared: 

Eighty  percent  of  that  money  goes  in  non- 
niral  areas;  some  of  It  to  help  country  clubs 
and  things  like  that. 


Notice  the  not-so-subtle  switch  from 
"80  percent  nonfarm"  to  "80  percent 
nonrural." 

The  next  escalation  came  only  a  day 
later  at  the  President's  news  conference. 
He  declared: 

Now  80  percent  of  this  2-percent  money 
goes  for  country  clubs  and  dilettantes,  for 
example,  and  others  who  can  afford  living 
In  the  country. 

I  submit  that  if  decisions  are  being 
made  on  the  basis  of  this  kind  of  misin- 
formation and  misuse  of  the  facts,  then 
it  is  not  hard  to  see  why  vital  rural  pro- 
grams are  being  scuttled  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

One  North  Dakota  electric  co-op  man- 
ager, following  the  President's  statement, 
started  checking  to  see  if  he  could  find 
the  dilettantes,  country  clubs,  or  other 
wealthy  rural  Americans  in  North  Da- 
kota. Here  is  what  he  found : 

During  1972,  his  system  connected  145 
new  services,  while  retiring  the  services 
of  58  abandoned  farms.  The  145  broke 
down  as  follows : 

Service  to  Indians  on  two  reserva- 
tions— 84;  other  nonfarm  residences — 
22;  lake  cottages — 3;  farms  and  farm 
related  facilities — 18:  small  commercial, 
such  as  CTV  tower,  community  water 
supply,  tribal  center,  and  so  forth — 18; 
country  clubs — 0. 

Fourteen  of  the  nonfarm  residences 
were  financed  by  Farmers  Home  with 
restrictions  on  income,  and  seven  were 
mobile  homes.  These  hardly  meet  the 
category-  of  others  who  can  afford  "to 
live  in  the  countrj'."  The  three  lake  cot- 
tages might. 

The  big  problem  we  have  at  home  is 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  live  in  the 
country  because  rural  living  is  not  al- 
ways the  choice  Uving. 

Since  80  percent  of  the  145  new  serv- 
ices would  be  116  and  only  three  meet 
the  classification  of  "others  who  can  af- 
ford living  in  the  coimtrj  '  and  there 
were  no  country  clubs  served,  it  follows 
that  the  co-op  must  have  extended  serv- 
ice to  113  dilettantes. 

And,  since  most  of  the  new  hookups 
were  to  American  Indians,  the  sheer 
weight  of  mathematical  proof  seems  to 
be  that  the  majority  of  tho.se  dilettantes 
are  Indians.  As  the  manager  of  the  co-op 
said:  "They  sure  had  us  fooled." 

He  still  has  not  figured  out  how  to  tell 
a  dilettante  Indian  from  a  nondilettante 
Indian. 

All  of  this  may  sound  somewhat  friv- 
olous, but  it  Is  not.  The  misuse  of  statis- 
tics to  attempt  to  justify  an  illegal  ac- 
tion Is  a  serious  matter.  When  a  depart- 
ment head  or  a  President  grossly  distorts 
facts  and  discredits  one  of  the  soundest- 
working  programs  ever  created  by  Con- 
gress, then  it  is  time  for  action. 

I  might  also  remind  the  President  and 
my  colleagues  that  all  of  this  talk  about 
how  many  farms  are  served  is  irrelevant 
in  terms  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 
The  act  was  not  passed  with  the  Idea  of 
serving  only  farmers.  It  was  psased  to 
provide  for  service  to  rural  areas — that 
is  how  the  law  reads — and  the  only  place 
the  act  mentions  farms  is  when  it  de- 
clares that  rural  areas  Include  "both  the 
farm  and  nonfarm  population  thereof." 
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S)  the  REA  act  is  not  merely  for  farms 
b  It  also  for  riiral  areas,  for  smaller  com- 
rr  unities,  rural  counties,  and  subdivl- 
si  ins. 

I  want  to  reiterate  my  strong  feeling 
tl  at  Congress  cannot  continue  to  accept 
tl  is  kind  of  arbitrary  disregard  by  the 
E  cecutive  of  its  plain  and  unambiguous 
c(  nstitutional  duty  to  execute  the  law. 

Unless  Congress  accepts  this  challenge 
tc  its  constitutional  power  and  reasserts 
it  >  status  as  a  coequal  branch  of  the  Fed- 
ei  al  Government,  it  will  soon  degenerate 
ir  to  little  more  than  a  society  for  the  de- 
bute of  issues  already  decided  by  some- 
one who  has  assumed  higher  authority. 

The  loan- making  authority  of  the 
Rjral  Electrification  Act  of  1936  was 
ci  eated  by  Congress  to  carry  out  a  policy 
d(  clared  to  be  in  the  public  interest.  The 
at  t  did  not  say  to  the  executive  branch, 
"( larry  out  this  policy  if  you  like  it." 

It  laid  down  a  program,  and  that  pro- 
gi  am  has  been  reenacted  time  after  time 
b2  this  Congress  and  reexamined  by  Con- 
giess  after  Congress  before  the  commit- 
t€  Bs  of  Congress,  the  legislative  commit - 
te  2s  and  the  appropriations  committees. 

The  issue  is  whether  we  shall  continue 
oi  r  system  of  checks  and  balances  which 
tl;  e  Founding  Fathers  considered  essen- 
tii  il  to  preserving  our  system  of  govem- 
m  ;nt — or  whether  we  shaU  drift  into 
se  J-serving  oligarchy. 

I  raise  my  voice  in  alarm  at  attempts 
to  relegate  Congress  into  a  second-rate 
blanch  of  Government.  And  I  object  to 
the  President's  actions  which  are  de- 
slj  :ned  to  cripple  or  end  programs  that 
h(  ip  those  who  need  it  the  most. 

I  ask  each  of  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
m  i  and  Senator  Aiken  In  voting  for  this 
bil. 

rhe  Rural  Electrification  Act  Is  not 
su  iject  to  change  by  the  President.  That 
is  the  duty  of  Confess.  It  cannot  be  and 
It  must  not  be  changed  by  Executive  fiat 
or  edict.  In  this  Instance,  it  is  not  that 
th  B  Department  of  Agriculture,  acting  on 
in  itructions  from  the  OMB,  is  merely  re- 
di  cing  the  funds  available  for  2-percent 
la  ins.  It  is  that  they  are  terminating  the 
pr  }gram. 

rhis  veto  of  a  program  Is  not  per- 

tted  under  the  system  of  government 
wl  lich  we  have.  If  the  REA  loan  program 

to  be  changed,  terminated,  or  in  any 
altered  or  modified,  it  must  be  done 

Congress.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  be- 
us  is  simply  stated.  It  simply  directs 
the  law — the  law  as  presently  writ- 
and  passed  by  Congress,  an  appro- 
bations law  that  was  signed  by  the 
Pi  ssident — be  properly  executed  and  ad- 
m  nlstered. 

rhe  language  of  the  bill  substitutes 

the   word   "empowered"    the   word 

directed"  and  notes  in  the  Consolidated 

and  Rural  Development  Act  that 

loan  authority  provided  is  not  to 

replace  existing  REA  loan  authorities 

is  to  be  supplemental  to  them. 

60  we  have  a  clear-cut  issue  as  to 
l^ether  or  not  Congress  is  going  to  see 

it  that  the  programs  it  has  author- 

this  instance  a  very  valuable 

which  has  produced  tremendous 

results,  which  has  aided  the  rural  areas 

America  and  which  has  made  possible 
high  productivity  in  many  ways  of 
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our  farms — whether  or  not  that  program 
is  to  be  abandoned  by  Executive  decree. 
I  submit  that  the  executive  branch  has 
no  right  to  abandon  programs  author- 
ized by  Congress  either  in  the  law  or  in 
the  Constitution. 

Rural  America  will  look  upon  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress,  if  it  should  fail  to  re- 
assert its  will  in  this  program,  as  an 
abandonment  of  our  responsibility.  I 
know  of  no  Member  of  this  body  who 
feels  the  rural  electrification  program 
has  been  a  waste  of  public  funds.  I  know 
of  no  public  utility  capable  of  going  into 
an  area  where  there  are  few  customers 
on  the  line  and  being  able  to  establish 
a  system  of  electricity  or  telephone 
service. 

If  tl^  decision  to  terminate  the  pro- 
gram remains  as  the  express  will  of  the 
Government,  the  rural  telephone  pro- 
gram is  gone  out  the  window  and  fin- 
ished, and  many  of  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  will  suffer  because  many  of 
these  cooperatives  have  to  make  improve- 
ments and  bring  their  equipment  up  to 
date.  While  it  is  true  that  most  American 
farms  today  have  electricity,  there  are 
heavier  demands  for  electrical  energy  on 
those  farms. 

Before  we  decide  to  make  a  funda- 
mental change  in  policy  I  submit  we 
should  do  it  through  Congress  and 
through  the  proper  committees  and  sub- 
committees, with  votes  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  House.  That  is  the  way  to  change 
the  law.  We  cannot  permit  the  abandon- 
ment of  public  policy  by  the  order  of 
an  executive  officer  of  this  Goverimient. 
To  do  so  would,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, violate  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
our  constitutional  system. 
Exhibit  1 
U.S.  Depahtment  or  Acbicctlture, 

OmCK  or  THE  OCNERAL  COUNSEL, 

Washington,  B.C.,  February  2,  1973. 
Subject:    Request   for   OpUilon    of   Counsel 
with  Respect  to  Authority  for  Making 
Rural    EUectrlc    and    Rural    Telephone 
Loans  Under  the  Rural  Development  Act 
and  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act. 
To:    David  A.  HamU,  Administrator,   Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 
This  Is  In  response  to  your  memorandum 
of  January  8,  1973,  sam^  subject,  requesting 
an  opinion  on  certain  legal  questions  In  con- 
nection with  the  making  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion and  telephone  loans  pursuant  to  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act,  Pub.  L.  No.  92-419.  title  I,  7  U.S.C.  1921, 
et  seq.  (the  "Act").  Answers  to  your  specific 
questions  and  additional  related  conmicnts 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Which  authorities  may  be  used  for  the 
making  of  loans  to  REA  electric  and  tele- 
phone borroioers,  distinguishing  between 
nonprofit  and  profit  making  or  commercial 
borrowers? 

Two  authorities  In  the  1972  Act  may  be 
employed  in  making  rural  electric  and  rural 
telephone  loans,  as  discussed  below. 
SIC.  30S(a) (1) 
The  announcement  of  the  changes  In  the 
rural  electric  and  niral  telephone  programs 
indicated  that  henceforth  guaranteed  and 
Insiored  loans  wlU  be  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  Sec.  306  (a)  (1)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Home  Development  Act.  That 
section  authorizes  loans  for  "essential  com- 
munity faculties".  Congress  did  not  attempt 
to  define  all  of  the  faculties  that  might  be 
Included  within  the  ambit  of  the  term. 
Rather,  as  the  House  Report  on  the  1972  Act 


declared:  "These  faculties  would  Include, 
but  would  not  necessarUy  be  limited  to,  such 
Items  as  community  centers,  flrehouses,  in- 
dustrial parks  and  fire  and  rescue  equip- 
ment. Including  ambulances."  H.R.  Rep.  No 
92-1129,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  24  (1972).  Bee 
also  Senator  Talmadge's  comments,  during 
debate,  in  the  Congressional  Record,  Au- 
gust 17,  1972,  vol.  118,  pt.  22,  p.  28802. 

WhUe  Congress  did  not  specifically  Uidl- 
cate  that  rural  electric  or  telephone  sys- 
tems were  to  be  considered  as  "essential 
community  facilities"  for  the  purpose  of 
making  loans  under  this  section.  It  would  ap- 
pear  that  such  systems  are  "needed  for  the 
orderly  development  of  rural  community", 
a  stated  purpose  of  the  Section,  and  are  com- 
monly understood  to  be  essential  com- 
munity faculties"  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing loans  under  this  section,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  such  systems  are  "needed  for  the 
orderly  development  of  a  rural  community", 
a  stated  purpose  of  the  Section,  and  are 
commonly  understood  to  be  "essential  com- 
munity facilities".  Therefore,  It  is  concluded 
that  Sec.  306(a)(1)  does  authorize  certaUi 
loans  to  be  made  pursuant  to  its  terms  for 
rural  electric  and  rural  telephone  services. 

Sec.  306(a)(1)  explicitly  authorizes  loans 
to  nonprofit  associations  and  public  agen- 
cies. A  separate  question  is  whether  this  sec- 
tion authorizes  loans  to  profit-oriented  or- 
ganizations. While  not  entirely  free  from 
legal  doubt,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  It 
does  authorize  loans  to  profit-oriented  or- 
ganizations. 

The  section  expressly  authorizes  loans  to 
"associations.  Including  corporations  not  op- 
erated for  profit  .  .  .  ."  The  term  "associa- 
tion" is  a  generic  term,  having  a  vague  legal 
meaning.  In  Its  broadest  usages  It  has  been 
held  to  Include  profit-making  business,  non- 
profit organizations,  and  government  as  well 
as  other  bodies  In  the  society.  Literally,  there- 
fore, the  statutory  language  of  Sec.  306(a)  (1) 
would  permit  loans  to  profit-oriented  corpo- 
rations, as  a  common  type  of  "associations". 

Additionally,  the  new  statutory  language 
in  Sec.  307(a)  and  Sec.  344,  which  was  added 
by  the  1972  Act.  supports  the  conclusion 
that  Sec.  306(a)(1)  authorizes  loans  to  or- 
ganizations for  profit  as  well  as  nonprofit. 
Provisions  of  both  of  those  sections  apply 
explicitly  to  loans  made  under  certain  speci- 
fied sections  of  the  Act,  Including  Sec.  306 
(a)(1)  "except  for  loans  to  public  bodies 
and  nonprofit  associations"  under  that  sec- 
tion. If  Sec.  306(a)(1)  were  Interpreted  as 
being  confined  to  loans  to  public  bodies,  and 
not  to  organizations  for  profit,  then  the  ref- 
erences in  Sees.  307(a)  and  344  to  Sec.  306 
(a)  (1)  would  be  without  meaning  and  super- 
fluous. It  Is  a  time  honored  rule  of  statu- 
tory construction  that  significance  should  be 
accorded  to  every  word,  and  a  statute  ought 
not  be  construed,  if  It  can  be  prevented,  to 
render  any  part  or  word  superfluous.  Ex 
parte  Public  Bank,  278  U.S.  101,  104.  This 
would  require  that  the  term  "associations" 
In  Sec.  306(a)  (1)  be  accorded  a  meaning  be- 
yond that  of  public  bodies  and  nonprofit  as- 
sociations, reasonably  to  include  organiza- 
tions organized  for  profit. 

A  contrary  argument  can  be  made  that 
Congress  Intended  the  term  "associations"  In 
Sec.  306(a)(1)  to  be  restricted  to  non- 
profit associations.  Including  public  bodies, 
when  It  was  first  employed  In  the  Consoli- 
dated Fanners  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961.  Congress  made  many  references  to 
loans  to  nonprofit  associations  but  made  no 
mention  of  the  eUglbUlty  for  loans  of  profit- 
making  associations.  The  legislative  history 
of  that  Act  reveals  further  that  the  particular 
phraseology  was,  in  effect,  an  enactment  of 
the  ellglbUity  standards  formulated  under 
the  Water  Facilities  Act,  acta  Aug.  28,  1937, 
cb.  870,  60  Stat.  869.  as  amended.  The  Com- 
mittee Report  on  the  1961  Act  stated: 

"The  existing  authority  for  direct  and  In- 
sured loans  to  nonprofit  and  public  orga- 
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nizatlons  for  soU  and  water  development 
and  conservation  and  for  drainage  and  fiood 
control  In  rural  areas  would  be  continued 
and  would  be  made  avaUable  to  some  de- 
velopments now  excluded  because  of  the 
existing  $260,000  limitation."  (Emphasis 
added.)  HJl.  Rep.  No.  764,  87th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  66  (1961).  SlmUar  language  is  found 
in  S.  Rep.  No.  566,  87tb  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  66 
(1961). 

The  Water  Faculties  Act  Itself  contains 
no  such  limitation  of  authority  with  respect 
to  soU  and  water  conservation  loans;  how- 
ever, the  regulations  Issued  to  Implement  It 
did  limit  eligibility  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. (See  6  CJ.C.  J  351.3(c)  (6)  (1956).) 
In  1965  Sec.  306(a)  (1)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
was  amended  by  Pub.  L.  89,  240,  {  1,  Octo- 
ber 7,  1966.  79  Stat.  93,  but  the  language 
under  consideration  reappeared  unaltered 
In  the  new  law.  The  title  of  the  1966  Act 
declared  that  its  purpose  was  "to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agrlculttu'e  to  make  or  insure  loans  to 
public  and  quasi-public  agencies  and  corp- 
orations not  operated  for  profit.  .  .  ."  (Em- 
phasis added.)  The  title  of  an  Act  Is  useful 
In  that  It  throws  light  on  the  meaning  of 
the  language  In  question  and  "in  ascertain- 
ing the  intention  of  the  legislature  nothing 
is  to  be  rejected  which  wUl  assist  In  the 
clarification  of  ambiguous  phrases.  ..."  3 
Sutherland,  Statutes  <fr  Statutory  Construc- 
tion,345  (3ded.,  1943). 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  since 
1961  limited  loans  under  Sec.  306(a)(1)  to 
nonprofit  organizations  or  public  bodies. 

The  familiar  rule  is  that  administrative 
construction  of  a  statute  made  contempo- 
raneously with  its  enactment  may  be  useful 
in  validating  controversial  administrative 
acts,  but  the  rule  does  not  operate  neces- 
sarily to  invalidate  subsequent  changes  In 
administrative  regulations.  E.g.,  Norwegian 
Nitrogen  Products  Co.  v.  United  States;  288 
tr5.  294;  Udall  v.  Tollman,  380  U.S.  1;  Massa- 
chusetts Trustees  v.  United  States,  377  U.S. 
335. 

Also,  the  fact  that  an  administrative  pro- 
gram has  been  continued  in  opieratlon 
through  a  series  of  Congressional  reenact- 
menta  of  a  statute  does  not  infer  that  prior 
administrative  Interpretations  of  the  statutes 
involved  were  frozen  into  the  interpretation 
of  the  statutory  provisions.  As  The  Supreme 
Court  stated  In  Helvering  v.  Wilshire  Oil  Co., 
308  U.S.  90,  100-101:  / 

•••  »  •  -i^g  oft-repeated  statement  that 
administrative  construction  receives  legisla- 
tive approval  by  reenactment  of  a  statutory 
provision,  without  material  change  •  •  •  does 
not  mean  that  a  regulation  interpreting  a 
provision  of  one  act  becomes  frozen  into 
another  act  merely  by  reenactment  of  that 
provision,  so  that  administrative  interpreta- 
tion cannot  be  changed  prospectively 
through  exercise  of  appropriate  rule-making 
powers  •  •  •.  Such  dilution  of  administra- 
tive power  would  deprive  the  administrative 
process  of  some  of  Its  most  valuable  quali- 
ties— ease  of  adjustment  to  change,  flexibility 
in  light  of  experience,  swiftness  in  meeting 
new  or  emergency  situations.  •   •  •" 

See  also  Helvering  v.  Reynolds,  313  U.S. 
428.  432;  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v. 
Seven-Up  Bottling  Co.,  344  U.S.  344. 

It  may  possibly  be  concluded  that  even 
with  the  original  enactment  of  this  provision 
in  1961,  the  Secretary  was  free  to  adopt  regu- 
lations that  would  have  made  loans  available 
to  organizations  for  profit,  but  chose  not  to 
make  such  loans  under  the  conditions  exist- 
ing for  poUcy  reasons.  Support  for  that  con- 
clusion is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  as 
orlglnaUy  promulgated  the  purposes  for 
which  the  loans  were  made  under  Sec.  306 
(a)(1)  were  largely  carried  out  by  public 
bodies  or  nonprofit  organizations.  But  In 
enacting  the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972, 


Congress  added  to  Sec.  306(a)(1)  the  au- 
thorization to  make  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishing  "essential  community  facul- 
ties", which  In  certainly  a  greater  ntunber  of 
instances  are  provided  by  organization  for 
profit.  Moreover,  the  entire  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  incorporates  a  broader  role  of  fed- 
eral financial  assistance  in  improving  the 
rural  environment. 

In  this  view.  Sec.  306(a)  (1)  must  be  viewed 
as  new  legislation,  albeit  In  a  borrowed  form, 
and  the  Secretary  should  be  free  to  Interpret 
It  In  any  way  that  furthers  the  purpose  of 
the  Act  with  which  It  is  associated  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  statutory  words. 

For  all  the  above  reasons,  while  not  wholly 
clear  of  legal  doubt,  we  believe  the  stronger 
evidence  supports  a  conclusion  that  pursuant 
to  Sec.  306(a)(1)  loans  may  be  made  to 
organizations  organized  for  profit  or  not  for 
profit. 

The  Interest  rate  to  be  paid  by  nonprofit 
organization  borrowers  of  Sec.  306(a)(1) 
loans  for  essential  community  faciUtles, 
whether  made  as  Insured  or  as  guaranteed 
loans,  is  "not  in  excess  of  S':^." 

The  Interest  rate  for  profit  organization 
borrowers  of  insured  loans  under  Sec.  306(a) 
( 1 )  is  the  rate  prescribed  by  the  Secretarj'  of 
Agriculture  "not  less  than  the  rate  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  the  current  average 
market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  comparable  to 
the  average  maturities  of  such  loans,  ad- 
Justed  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  provide  for  a  rate  comparable 
to  the  rates  prevailing  in  the  private  market 
for  similar  loans  and  considering  the  Secre- 
tary's insurance  of  the  loans,  plus  an  addi- 
tional charge"  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  cover  loss  and  cost  of  ad- 
ministration, all  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one- 
eighth  of  one  percent. 

The  interest  rate  for  profit  organization 
borrowers  of  guaranteed  loans  under  Sec.  306 
(a)  (1)  is  a  rate  agreed  upon  by  the  lender 
and  the  borrower. 

sec.    31  OB 

Section  310B  of  the  1972  Act  authorizes 
loans  to  "organizations  organized  for  profit 
or  nonprofit  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing, developing,  or  flnanciiig  business,  indus- 
try, and  employment  and  improving  the  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  climate  In  rural 
communities.  .  .  ." 

It  would  appear  that  loans  to  finance  rural 
electric  and  rural  telephone  systems  would 
clearly  come  within  the  stated  purposes  of 
this  section.  It  may  be  noted  that  this  sec- 
tion by  Its  terms  explicitly  authorizes  loans 
to  organizations  organized  for  profit  and  for 
nonprofit. 

The  interest  rate  for  profit  or  nonprofit  or- 
ganization borrowers  of  insured  loans  is  the 
cost  of  money  formula  described  above  for 
Sec.  306(a)(1)  (where  It  applied  only  to 
profit  organization  borrowers) . 

Tbe  Interest  rate  for  profit  or  nonprofit  or- 
ganization borrowers  of  guaranteed  loans 
under  Sec.  310B  Is  the  rate  agreed  upon  by 
the  lender  and  the  borrower. 

2.  Do  the  authorities  contained  in  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act  permit  guaranteed  loans  through  such 
private  organisations  as  the  National  Rural 
Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Corporation 
and  Farm  Credit's  Bank  for  Cooperatives? 

Yes.  From  a  legal  point  of  view,  it  Is  Im- 
material who  the  lender  Is  for  the  purposes 
of  Section  306(a)(1)  or  Section  310B  guar- 
antees. Section  343(4)  requires  only  that  the 
lender  be  a  "private  financial  agency  or  other 
lender  approved  by  the  Secretary." 

3.  May  the  authorities  contained  in  this 
Act  be  delegated  directly  to  REA  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  a  manner  that  will 
permit  REA  to  administer  guaranteed  and 
insured  loan  programs  to  REA  borrowers? 

We  have  already  approved  as  to  legal  mat- 


ters the  REA  delegation  for  the   following 
reasons. 

Section  339  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1989 1  ex- 
pressly provides  for  the  delegation  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  authorities  contained  in 
the  Act.  This  section  reads  as  follows 
"5  1989.  Rules  and  regulations;  delegation 
of  powers. 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations,  prescribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  making  or  insuring  loans,  se- 
curity instr-jments  and  agreements,  except 
as  otherwise  specified  herein  and  make  such 
delegations  of  authority  as  lie  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  chapter.  (Pub  L  87- 
128,  title  III.  $339,  Aug.  8,  1961,  75  Stat. 
318.)" 

There  is  nothing  in  this  section  nor  else- 
where in  the  Act  which  would  limit  the  Sec- 
retary's power  to  lodge  these  authorities  in 
REA  as  distinguished  from  another  agency  of 
the  Department.  While  your  question  Is  In 
terms  of  a  "direct"  delegation  to  REA.  it  is 
assumed  that  a  delegation  by  the  Secretary 
to  an  Assistant  Secretary  with  a  redelegatlon 
to  REA,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  by  which 
REA  administers  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936  under  the  delegation  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  December  20.  1972,  Is 
within  the  intent  of  your  question. 

4.  Are  there  any  legal  reasons  why  the  exist- 
ing security  held  by  the  United  States  on 
assets  of  REA  borrowers  may  not  be  shared 
with  other  private  and  public  credit  agen- 
cies in  order  to  facilitate  the  making  of  guar- 
anteed and  insured  loan.s? 

Prior  to  the  1972  Act,  Section  307(b)  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act,  in  referring  to  security  Instruments  for 
loans  to  associations  under  Section  306 
(which  would  now  Include  loans  for  electric 
and  telephone  systems)  provided  that  "such 
security  instruments  shall  constitute  liens 
running  to  the  United  States,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  notes  may  be  held  by 
lenders  other  than  the  United  States."  The 
1972  Act  changed  the  "shall"  to  "may." 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  ("The  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972,"  October  3.  1972.  p. 
31)  explained  this  change  as  follows: 

"This  section  also  makes  clear  that  liens 
securing  guaranteed  loans  may  run  to  the 
lender  rather  than  the  United  Statees  (em- 
phasis added). 

Thus,  while  the  amendment  technically 
permits  liens  on  every  type  of  loan  made 
under  Section  306  to  run  to  other  than  the 
United  States,  Congress  apparently  had  In 
mind  that  this  would  occur  only  with  re- 
spect to  guaranteed  loans. 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive  under  what  cir- 
ciunstances  the  security  for  insured  loans 
would  be  held  or  shared  by  other  than  the 
United  States.  The  purchaser  of  insured 
notes  has  the  full  faith  and  credit  obligation 
of  the  United  States  backing  such  notes  It 
appears  he  could  achieve  little,  if  any.  addi- 
tional risk  security  by  holding  or  sharing 
part  of  the  underlying  lien.  Moreover,  the 
holders  of  a  lien  normally  must  assume  cer- 
tain duties  in  servicing  the  loan,  which  re- 
sponsibility it  is  doubtful  that  the  purchaser 
of  Insured  notes  would  want  to  assume. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  private  lender  whose 
loan  is  guaranteed  under  the  1972  Act  would 
probably  desire  and  need  to  hold  or  share 
some  part  of  the  lien.  If  the  guarantee  is 
executed  pxtrsuant  to  Section  310B,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  guarantee  only  90%  of  the  loan; 
the  private  lender  must  then  look  to  the 
lien  to  secure  his  remaining  risk.  Addi- 
tionally, while  the  full  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  a  guaranteed  lender  have  not  as 
yet  been  postulated.  Section  343(4)  defines 
the  federal  guarantee  under  the  1972  Act  as 
applying  to  "a  loan  originated,  held  and 
serviced  by  a  private  financial  agency  or 
other  lender."  Any  private  servicing  of  guar- 
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a  Qteed  loans  will  normally  require  the  lender 
t  >  hold  or  share  the  Hen  for  such  purposes  as 
f  >re<:losure,  etc. 

With  this  background,  we  turn  to  the 
8  >eclflc  question  whether  the  United  States 
n  lay  share  existing  securltlea  In  order  to 
i  icUltate  the  malting  of  a  new  loan  under 
t  le  1972  Act.  The  general  rule,  as  declared 
b  y  the  Comptroller  General  In  a  letter  Opin- 
ion B-169930.  dated  June  2.  1970,  a  copy  of 
■»  hlch  was  previously  furnished  to  you.  Is 
a  i  follows: 

"...  No  officer  of  the  Government  has  au- 
t  lorlty  to  surrender  or  waive  contractual 
rghts  which  have  accrued  to  the  United 
S  tates  or  to  modify  existing  contracts  wlth- 
Cit  a  compensating  benefit  to  the  Govern- 
r;  leut  and  in  the  Interest  thereof." 

The  GAO  letter  further  Indicates  that  each 
li  LStance  of  surrendering  or  waiving  an  exist- 
ing lien  running  to  the  United  States  must 
b»  Individually  supported  by  clear  evidence 
tiat  it  is  In  the  Interest  of  the  Government, 
a  Id  that  any  general  or  blanket  findings  ap- 
pllcable  to  all  REA  loans  is  precluded.  REA 
his.  as  you  know,  shared  existing  liens  in 
c  jnnectlon  with  most  recent  loans  made 
p  orsuant  to  the  1936  Act. 

In  connection  with  the  1936  Act  deter- 
n  Inatlons  of  compensating  benefits,  lien 
si  taring  received  legal  approval  where  it  was 
a  imliilstratlvely  determined  that  it  was 
n  asonably  necessary  to  obtain  the  supple- 
n  ental  financing  and  the  supplemental  fl- 
n  incing  protected  the  security  of  the  Gov- 
e  nment's  prior  loans  by  assuring  the 
b  jrrowers"  continued  operation.  Additional 
J\  istiflcation  appeared  for  such  lien  sharing 

~'  the  fact  that  the  supplemental  financing 

facilitated    relieved    the    Government    of 

iding    additional    funds    to    meet    bor- 

'  systems'  capital  needs,  without  which 

borrowers  continued  operation  would  be 

iidangered.    Such    saving    of    Government 

would  be.  particularly  beneficial  as  to 

e  1936  Act  loans  because  of  the  substantial 
dteerence  between  the  2";  loan  interest  rate 
o;i  such  loans  and  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Cjpvernment. 

Presumably,  some  of  the  same  Justifications 
apply  to  certain  of  the  guaranteed 
made  in  the  future  pursuant  to  the 

72  Act.  In  light  of  the  questionable  basis 
having  Hens  run  to  the  purchaser  of  in- 
■  notes,  there  is  even  greater  doubt  con- 
ing   the   legal    justification   for   sharing 
existing  liens  with  such  purchasers. 

Another  situation  arises  in  connection 
supplemental  financing  where  the  pri- 
v*te  lender  wUl  not  have  the  Government 
guarantee  or  Insurance,  but  where  the  Gov- 
ment  portion  of  the  concurrent  loan  is 
be  provided  under  the  1972  Act  rather 
the  1936  Act.  This  situation  would 
afcpear  to  us  to  be  very  similar  to  thar  to 
w:iich  the  GAO  letter  was  addressed.  For 
p  irposes  of  the  compensating  benefit  deter- 
n  inatlon  there  would  be  a  factual  differ- 
ei  ice  in  that  there  is  a  diminution  of  the 
s4vlng  of  Government  funds  made  possi- 
by    the    Hen    sharing,    since    the    1972 

t  reduces  the  program  cost  to  t  he  Gov- 
e^ment  by  Increasing  the  borrower's  ir.ter- 

t  rate.  In  our  opinion,  this  difference 
not,  under  present  conditions,  slgntf- 
lAntly  affect  the  making  of  a  compansat- 
ii  g  benefit  determination  which  could  other- 
wse  be  made  in  favor  of  lien  sharing  in 
this  situation. 

A  special  situation  exists  with  respect  to 
C  rC  or  other  private  lender  which  may  have 
already  shared  the  Government's  Hen  be- 
ci  use  of  1936  Act  concurrent  loans.  Under 
tl  e  common  mortgage  form  generally  used, 
fl  St  mortgage  Hen  security  for  1972  Act  loans 
a  ay  not  be  possible  without  the  coi-jseiit 
ol  CPC  or  other  existing  supplemenval 
leider.  The  compensating  benefit  determi- 
ni  ,tion  in  such  cases  may  be  more  easily 
r«  solved  where  one  of  the  compensati.ng 
hi  ueflt  factors  U  the  granting  of  Euch  con- 
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sent  under  the  common  mortgage  by  CPC 
or  other  existing  supplemental  lender. 

5.  Are  Rural  Electrification  Act  adminis- 
trative funds  available  to  pay  REA's  admin- 
istrative expenses  in  connection  with  REA 
loans  made  pursuant  to  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act? 

The  general  rule  with  respect  to  appro- 
priation authority  is  stated  in  37  Comp. 
Gen.  472,  as  follows; 

"It  is  fundamental  that  the  appropria- 
tions provided  by  the  Congress  to  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  carry  out  their  statutory 
duties  and  responsibilities  may  be  used  jn'iv 
for  the  objects  for  which  they  are  appro- 
priated and  for  no  others.  The  statute  from 
which  this  principle  is  derived  is  36  U.S.C. 
628,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  'Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
sums  appropriated  for  the  various  branche.'? 
of  expenditure  in  the  public  service  shall 
be  applied  solely  to  the  objects  for  which 
they  are  respectively  made,  and  for  no 
others."  " 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture — Environ- 
mental and  Consumer  Protection  Apprc^ria- 
tlon  Act,  1973  (P.L.  92-399)  appropriates: 

"RCEAL    KLUCTRmCATION     ADMINISTRATION 

"To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  901-924;  Public  Law  92-12),  as 
follows: 

•  •  •  •  • 

"salaries  and  expenses 

"For  administrative  expenses,  including  not 
to  exceed  $500  for  financial  and  credit  re- 
ports, funds  for  employment  pursuant  to 
the  second  sentence  of  section  706(a)  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  1944  (7  U.S.C.  2225),  and  not 
to  exceed  $150,000  for  employment  under  5 
U.S.C.  3109,  $16,720,000," 

The  Committee  Reports  on  this  Act  (House 
Report  No.  92-1175,  June  26.  1972.  to  accom- 
pany H.R.  15690;  Senate  Report  No.  92-983, 
July  24,  1972,  to  accompany  H.R.  15690:  House 
Report  No.  92-1283.  August  — ,  1972  Confer- 
ence Report  on  H.R.  15690)  give  no  basis  for 
concluding  Congress  had  any  intention  other 
than  that  apparent  from  the  express  lan- 
guage of  the  Act  Itself.  The  Committee  re- 
ferred to  REA  loans  under  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936  vrtthout  any  Indica- 
tion that  salaries  and  expenses  for  other  ac- 
tivities of  REA  not  based  on  the  authority 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  were 
contemplated.  The  Appropriations  Act  itself 
of  course  expressed  no  such  Intent.  It  pro- 
vides administrative  expenses  only  "to  carry 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936.  as  amended." 

The  Rural  Electrification  Act  cannot  be 
deemed  to  have  been  amended  by  the  Rural 
Development  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  arguing 
that  the  Implementation  of  the  latter  was  a 
carrying  out  of  the  former  Act,  as  amended. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  in 
passing  the  Rural  Development  Act  Congress 
intended  to  amend  or  repeal  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  A  long  standing  rule  of  stat- 
utory construction  Is  that  no  implied  amend- 
ments or  repeals  wUl  be  adjudged  except 
where  clearly  expressed  and  where  no  other 
reasonable  interpretation  can  be  made. 
Gr\mes  Packing  Co  v.  Bynes,  7  P.  Supp.  43. 
48.  Consequently,  while  it  is  reasonable  to 
interpret  the  Rural  Development  Act  as  per- 
mitting rural  electrification  and  rural  tele- 
phone loans,  it  is  unreasonable  to  conclude 
that  it  does  so  by  amending  or  repealing  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  Additionally,  at  the 
time  of  passage  of  the  Appropriations  Act,  the 
Rural  Development  Act  could  not  have  been 
considered  as  an  amendment  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act,  since  it  was  not  enacted 
until  after  the  Appropriations  Act  was  passed. 
(See  discussion  Ijelow.^ 

"Where  an  anpropriatlon  is  made  for  a 
partic\!lar  object,  by  implication  it  confers 
authority  to  incur  exoenses  vrtilch  are  neces- 


sary or  proper  or  Incident  to  the  proper  ex- 
ecution of  the  object  unless  there  is  another 
appropriation  which  makes  more  specific 
provision  for  such  expenditures,  or  unleas 
they  are  prohibited  by  law."  29  Comp.  Gen., 
419,  421.  That  opinion  held  that  an  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  appropria- 
tion for  "salaries  and  expenses"  permitted 
expenditures  for  lights,  warning  devices  and 
observation  towers  to  prevent  Illegal  entry 
into  the  United  States. 

However,  the  making  of  loans  for  electrl- 
ficatlon  and  telephone  systems  pursuant  to 
the  Rural  Development  Act  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  necessary  or  Incidental  to  the  "car- 
rying into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936."  Hence,  there  la 
no  basis  for  concluding  that  an  Implied  au- 
thority exists  for  such  purposes  in  the  Appro- 
priation Act. 

Having  determined  that  there  is  no  legal 
basis  for  employing  1936  Act  funds  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  In  connection  with 
loans  made  piu^uant  to  the  1972  Act,  it  is 
appropriate  to  consider  what  appropriation 
authority  exists  for  such  purposes. 

The  1972  Act,  on  the  other  hand,  contains 
clear  authority  to  utilize  the  Rural  Develop- 
meiat  Insurance  Fund  (RDIP)  for  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  making  loans  under 
that  Act  (Sec.  309(g)  (8),  as  well  as  for  the 
loan  money  itself  (Sec.  309(g)  (1) ). 

The  question  has  nonetheless  been  raised 
whether,  In  addition  to  the  above  enabling 
authority,  it  is  necessary  for  Congress  also 
to  specifically  appropriate  funds  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  new  legislative  authori- 
ties. In  general  It  is  argued  that  the  matter 
is  governed  by  the  expression  of  law  foimd 
in  an  unpublished  opinion  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  B-15396,  dated  October  23,  1964,  to 
the  effect : 

"Where  t'-e  additional  duty  Is  Imposed 
upon  an  agency  without  an  appropriation 
specifically  having  been  made  to  cover  such 
duty.  It  does  no  violence  to  the  cited  pro- 
visions to  charge  the  expenditures  connected 
with  the  new  duty  to  impropriations  previ- 
ously made  If  the  duty  involved  Is  an  'object' 
within  the  ambit  of  the  prior  appropriation 
being  charged.  .  .  .  But  where  the  additional 
duty,  function,  or  program  Is  not  In  any  way 
related  to  the  objects  for  which  the  appro- 
priation to  be  charged  has  been  made,  It  is 
manifest  that  use  of  the  appropriation  can- 
not be  deemed  proper  in  the  fact  of  [31 
UJS.C.  628.]" 

However,  we  believe  that  the  rule  stated 
above  is  inapposite  where  no  specific  ap- 
propriations are  required  by  Congress  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  the  amendatory 
legislation.  In  setting  up  the  RDIF  Congress 
made  it  unmistakably  clear  that  there  was  no 
requirement  for  further  appropriations  acts 
In  order  to  utilize  their  assets.  Various  re- 
volving funds  have  been  In  existence  for 
years.  However,  until  fiscal  1972  Congress  did 
not  specify  In  the  annual  apprcH>rlatlons  acta 
any  amount  for  lending  purposes  under  those 
funds.  In  fiscal  1972,  Congress  did  specify 
an  amount  for  loein  purposes  to  be  made 
from  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Fund  (ACIP)  and  the  Rvural  Housing  Insur- 
ance Fund  (RHIF).  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  commented  on  this  action 
as  follows: 

"The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
been  making  Insured  loans  as  authorized  in 
basic  law  for  a  number  of  years.  For  the  first 
time  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  Indlcatae 
specific  amounts  for  such  loans  under  both 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  and 
the  Rtiral  Housing  Insurance  P*und.  The 
underling  statutes  for  these  Insurance  Funds 
by  their  ovm  provisions  authorize  loans  to  be 
made  vHthout  action  by  Congress  in  the 
annual  appropriations  acta.  Therefore,  the 
indication  of  specific  amounts  In  the  bill 
does  not  constitute  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  loans  which  may  be  made  and 
insured  by  the  Administration."  (Emphasis 
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supplied.)  S.  Rep.  No.  92-253,  92d  Cong., 
1st  Sess..  2&-30   (1971), 

Again  in  acting  upon  fiscal  year  1973  ap- 
propriations, the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  Report  stated : 

"As  was  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the 
CoDimlttee  last  year,  the  basic  legislation  for 
the  Agriculture  Credit  Insurance  Fund  and 
the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund,  by  their 
own  provisions,  authorize  loans  to  be  made 
without  specific  action  by  Congress  in  the 
annual  Appropriation  Act.  Therefore,  the  rec- 
ommended amounts  herein  do  not  constitute 
a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  loans  which 
may  be  made  and  Insured  by  the  Administra- 
tion." S.  Rep.  No.  92-983,  92d  Cong.,  2d  Sess. 
(1972). 

While  the  above  comments  referred  di- 
rectly to  the  employment  of  the  ACIF  and 
the  RHIF,  we  believe  they  have  equal  applica- 
tion to  the  Rural  Development  Insurance 
Fund,  which  Is  to  be  the  source  of  funds  for 
loans  for  rural  electrical  and  rural  telephone 
purposes.  Not  only  was  this  new  fund  created 
using  in  part  assets  of  the  ACIF,  but  the  es- 
sential enabling  provisions  of  these  two  In- 
surance funds  are  substantially  Identical. 
One  difference  is  that  the  ACIF  and  RHIF  do 
not  have  specific  provision  authorizing  the 
use  of  their  funds  for  administrative  pur- 
poses in  connection  with  the  making  of  loans, 
whereas  the  RDIF,  from  which  funds  will 
come  for  rural  electric  and  rural  telephone 
loans,  does  contain  an  explicit  provision  to 
that  effect. 

Therefore,  we  believe  that  administrative 
funds  required  in  fiscal  1973  In  connection 
with  loans  made  pursuant  to  the  1972  Act 
can  and  must  come  from  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Insurance  Fund  created  by  that  Act. 
At  the  same  time  servicing  of  loans  made 
under  the  1936  Act  must  come  from  adminis- 
trative funds  appropriated  under  that  Act. 
This  necessarily  will  require  a  division  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses  into  two  accounts. 

6.  Finally,  your  memorandum  requests  an 
identification  of  any  specific  problems  that 
may  be  encountered  and  guidance  how  these 
might  be  met  In  the  new  program.  Under 
this  heading  we  will  discuss  first  the  opera- 
tion of  several  provisions  of  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  as  they  may  apply  to  certain 
of  the  rural  electric ,  and  rural  telephone 
loans. 

No  credit  elsewhere  requirement 
Sec.  333(a),  as  a  condition  for  eligibility 
for  a  loan  under  the  Rural  Development 
Act,  requires  that  the  applicant  be  unable 
"to  obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to  fi- 
nance his  actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates 
and  terms,  taking  Into  consideration  pre- 
vailing private  and  cooperative  rates  and 
terms  In  the  community  In  or  near  which 
the  applicant  resides  for  loans  for  similar 
purposes  and  periods  of  time."  This  provi- 
sion will  apply  to  all  rural  electric  and  rural 
telephone  loans  made  under  the  1972  Act 
except  guaranteed  loans  under  Sec.  310B.  A 
"no  credit  elsewhere"  requirement  has  been 
in  effect  since  passage  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1946,  Act  Aug.  14. 
1946,  ch.  964,  60  Stat.  1064.  The  purpose  of 
this  predecessor  requirement  was  stated  as 
follows: 

"It  is  believed  that  this  subsection  would 
be  an  effective  means  of  preventing  compe- 
tition by  the  Corporation  with  other  respon- 
sible lenders  Who  are  able  to  furnish  credit 
for  the  farmers  upon  an  reasonable  basis." 
HR.  Rep.  No.  1762,  79th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  13 
(1946)  and  H.R.  Rep.  No  1873,  79th  Cong, 
2d  Sess.  13   (1946). 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  retained  the  basic  "no  credit  else- 
where" concept  but  eliminated  the  five  per- 
cent celling  on  outside  rates.  The  purpoae 
of  the  change  was  "to  avoid  a  rigid  position 
In  the  statute  which  might  from  time  to 
time  appear  to  make  credit  under  this  au- 
thority competitive  with  private  and  co- 
operative credit  sources.  For  example,  at  any 


time  when  similar  purpose  loans  are  avail- 
able at  from  5»4  to  6  percent,  under  exist- 
ing law  a  farmer  would  be  technically  eli- 
gible for  Bankhead-Jones  assistance  because 
he  could  not  get  other  credit  'at  a  rate  of 
not  more  than  5  percent,'  even  though  the 
other  creditor  was  willing  to  make  the  loan 
and  the  applicant  could  repay  it."  (S.  Rep. 
No.  566,  87th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  65  (1961); 
HJl.  Rep.  No.  754,  87th  Con.,  1st  Sess.  69 
(1961).) 

Prior  to  the  Rural  Development  Act  the 
law  only  required  that  the  applicant  cer- 
tify In  writing  that  he  is  unable  to  obtain 
credit  elsewhere.  The  Rural  Development 
Act  amended  section  333  to  require  an  affir- 
mative determination  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  or  the  official  to  whom  this  au- 
thority is  delegated,  that  an  applicant  Is  un- 
able to  obtain  credit  elsewhere. 

The  statutory  language,  as  well  as  the  leg- 
islative history  Indicates  this  determination 
involves  first  a  finding  as  to  the  availability 
to  the  applicant  of  credit  from  private  lend- 
ers at  prevailing  Interest  rates  and  terms  for 
loans  for  similar  purposes  and  periods  of 
time.  Manifestly  also,  the  prevailing  interest 
rate  is  not  to  be  limited  to  five  percent. 

But  the  existence  of  a  willing  private  lender 
at  commerclaUy  reasonable  rates  and  terms 
is  not  the  only  criterion  for  adjudging 
whether  the  applicant  can  finance  his  actvial 
needs  elsewhere.  The  language  of  Sec.  333 
Itself  Indicates  that  the  rates  and  terms  of 
private  loans  for  similar  loans  prevailing  in 
the  community  should  only  be  "tak[en]  into 
consideration",  which  suggests  that  they  are 
not  necessarily  controlling  of  the  matter. 
Another  question  to  be  answered,  as  the 
above  Senate  Report  indicates,  is  whether 
the  applicant  can  repay  such  a  loan.  More 
specifically  the  question  is  whether  the  ap- 
plicant can  repay  such  a  loan  without  in- 
juring the  project  for  which  the  federal  loan 
Is  considered. 

In  making  determinations  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
long  considered  not  only  the  availability  of 
loans  at  the  prevailing  rate  structure  in  the 
community  for  similar  loans,  but  also  con- 
sidered what  the  l)orrower  can  afford  to 
pay.  For  present  regulations  see  for  example 
7  C.P.R.  J  1821  5(c)  (1972).  For  previous 
regulations  see  for  example  6  C.F.R.  S  {  365.1 
(b)(6),  (7),  (10),  (U).  (13)  and  365.3(a) 
(Supp.  1947):  6  C.FJl.  i  %  351.5(a)(6),  332.3 
(a),  and  341.2(a)(5),  (b)  and  (c)  (1956). 
The  interpretation  of  an  Act  by  the  Agency 
charged  with  its  implementation  is  entitled 
to  great  weight.  See  p.      ,  supra. 

We  believe  that  a  similar  construction  with 
respect  to  rural  electric  and  rural  telephone 
loans  under  the  Act  Is  reasonable. 
Refinancing  provision 

Sec.  333(c)  requires  an  agreement  from  the 
borrower  that  It  will,  upon  the  determination 
of  the  Secretary  that  the  borrower  may  be 
able  to  obtain  a  loan  from  other  sources  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms,  and  upon  the 
Secretary's  request,  obtain  a  loan  in  sufficient 
amount  to  repay  the  Government  loan.  This 
provision  will  apply  to  all  rural  electric  and 
telephone  loans  under  the  1972  Act  except 
guaranteed  loans  under  Section  31  OB. 

The  refinancing  provision  was  also  pro- 
mulgated for  the  first  time  in  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act  of  1946,  Aug.  14, 
1946,  60  Stat.  1064.  Its  purpose,  as  stated  at 
the  time,  was: 

"Another  safeguard  against  competition  by 
the  Corfwratlon  with  farmers'  cooperatives, 
such  as  production  credit  corporations,  Fed- 
eral land  banks,  and  other  responsible  private 
credit  sources,  and  a  further  check  against 
persons  who  acquire  adequate  resources  con- 
tinuing to  enjoy  the  liberal  credit  privileges 
of  the  Corporation  when  they  are  well  able 
to  obtain  their  financing  upon  customary 
terms  and  conditions."  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1873, 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1946) . 


Not  only  is  its  purpose  complementaxy,  but 
the  operation  of  the  refinancing  provision 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  no  credit  elsewhere 
requirement,  discussed  above.  Thus  before 
a  determination  is  made  to  invoke  such  pro- 
vision, there  should  be  findings  tiaat  other 
credit  is  available  to  the  borrower  at  rates 
and  terms,  prevailing  on  similar  type  loans 
and  that  the  Iwrrower  Is  reasonably  able  to 
repay  such  loans  without  seriously  impair- 
ing the  operation  for  which  the  loans  were 
Initially  made.  This  Is  consistent  with  the 
Fsarners  Home  Administration  current  inter- 
pretation of  that  provision.  For  present  regu- 
lations, see  for  example  7  CJ'Jl.  S  1865.3  (b). 

On  seversd  occasions  In  past  years  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  expressed  doubt  wheth- 
er the  FHA  was  requiring  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  borrowers  to  refinance  their  loans  pur- 
suant to  this  provision.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations for  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Related  Agencies  expressed  the  view  In  1968 
appropriation  hearings  that  the  Agency  was 
requiring  too  many  refinancings  consistent 
with  the  intent  of  the  Act.  The  Chairman 
provided  an  enlightening  discussion  of  this 
provision,  emphasizing  that  a  loan  should 
not  be  refinanced  if  it  means  a  serious  im- 
pairment of  the  borrower's  operations  for 
which  the  loan  was  made.  Hearings  on  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  for  1968  Before  the  Sub- 
comm.  of  the  House  Conun.  on  Appropria- 
tions, 90th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pt  3  at  452-55 
(1967). 

Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  adop- 
tion, either  by  regulations  or  In  each  loan 
contract,  of  a  maximum  Interest  rate  which 
would  be  binding  upon  future  refinancing.  In 
order  to  provide  some  additional  protection 
to  the  borrower  and  to  facilitate  refinancing 
determinations.  We  believe  such  procedure 
to  be  legally  impermissible. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  Congress  repealed 
a  maximum  outside  Interest  rate  of  5  per- 
cent provision  in  Sec.  333(a) ,  for  the  declared 
purpose  of  requiring  that  the  no  credit 
elsewhere  determination  be  based  on  out- 
side Interest  rates  prevailing  at  the  time  the 
loan  Is  made.  It  appears  equally  clear  that 
Congress  Intended  the  refinancing  determi- 
nation to  be  made  based  on  the  outside  inter- 
est rates  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the 
refinancing  determination. 

The  purpose  of  the  refinancing  provision, 
as  Indicated  above  is  to  require  borrowers  who 
subsequently  "acquire  adequate  resources" 
to  finance  their  operations  upon  customary 
terms,  to  do  so.  But  in  the  event  that  a  re- 
financing rate  were  fixed  in  an  amount 
which  was  less  than  the  Interest  rates  pre- 
vailing on  some  future  date,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  require  refinancing  no  matter 
what  valuable  resources  the  borrower  had 
acquired,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
central  purpose  of  the  provision. 
Time  intervals  required  to  consummate 
loans 

Sec.  306(a)(3)  requires  that  all  applica- 
tions for  loans  under  Sec.  306  be  submitted 
to  planning  agencies  and  to  county  or  munic- 
ipal governments  for  review  and  comment 
"within  a  designated  period  of  time  not  to 
exceed  30  days."  Thereafter  the  Secretary 
must  make  a  determination  that  the  loan 
project  is  not  Inconsistent  with  area  devel- 
opment planning. 

Sec.  310B  requires  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  determine  that  any  assistance  derived 
from  loans  under  that  section  will  not  result 
in  the  transfer  of  any  employment  or  busi- 
ness from  one  area  to  another  or  result  In 
overcapacity  of  goods,  services,  or  facilities. 
Loans  may  not  be  made  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion "If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  certifies 
within  60  days  after  the  matter  has  been 
submitted  to  him  by  the  Secretarj-  of  Agri- 
culture" an  adverse  opinion  that  the  loan 
project  are  contrary  to  the  above  provisions. 
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It  appears  tbat  the  above  requirements 
(annot  be  met  by  general  or  blanket  flnd- 
lags.  but  require  an  Individual  determlna- 
1 1on  with  respect  to  each  loan  made  pursuant 
1o  the  respective  sections  ot  the  1972  Act. 
'  "his  will  necessarily  result  In  an  unavold- 
i  ble  delay  before  rural  electric  and  mrSf 
t  elephone  loans  can  be  Anally  consumated 
i  nd  moneys  dispensed. 

However,  It  appears  legally  permissible  for 
t  b.e  parties  to  slg^  a  loan  agreement  condi- 
t  tonal  upon  the  necessary  determinations 
1  elng  rendered  pursuant  to  the  applicable 
esctlons  above.  The  Comptroller  General  in 
I  n  unpublished  opinion,  dated  November, 
1  963,  approved  the  legality  of  an  REA  loan 
^  rblch  conditioned  advances  of  loan  funds 
\  ipon  the  borrower's  obtaining  from  State  au- 
thorlties  a  certificate  of  convenience  and 
>  lecesslty. 

Also  we  understand  that  some  loan  con- 
t  racts  have  been  conditioned  upon  the  filing 
( f  a  favorable  environmental  impact  state- 
1  lent. 

The   instant  loan  contracts  will  thus  be 

<  ondltloned  upon  a  future  discretionary  act 
c  f  a  federal  official.  In  other  type  of  con- 
1  racts  a  private  party  would  understandably 
c  islike  signing  an  agreement  with  the  Oov- 
i  mment  which  was  conditional  upon  the 
1  uture  discretionary  act  of  a  Government  of- 
1  clal.  Whether  private  parties  as  a  practical 
z  latter  will  object  to  loan  agreements  with 
1  he  discussed  conditions  pursuant  to  the  1972 
i  iCt  Is  unknown. 

i  'ffect  on  Rural  Telephone  Bank  loans  of  dis- 
continuance of  Rural  Electrification  Act 
loans 

Section  408  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
(uthorizes  loans  to  be  made  by  the  Rural 
"elephone  Bank  (P.L.  92-12,  7  0.S.C.  948). 
1  leciplents  of  such  loans,  however,  must  be 
'  corporations  and  public  oodles  which  have 
isceived  a  loan  or  loan  commitment  piir- 
Juant  to  Section  201  of  this  Act";  I.e.,  a  2'^c 
J  t£  Act  loan  or  loan  commitment.  Thus,  dis- 
*  ontinuance  of  2%  RE  Act  loans  under  Sec- 
1 1on  201  would  prevent  the  Rural  Telephone 
Hank  from  making  loans  to  new  borrowers, 
i  t  the  higher  Bank  interest  rates. 

Legislative  history  shows  the  congressional 
I  itent  to  have  been  in  accord  with  the  Ut- 
(ral  language  of  the  statute.  Senate  Report 
J  2-21.  on  S.  70.  February  25,  1971,  at  page  2, 
i  tates: 

"C.  Loans  by  the  bank  would  be  made  to 
« xlsting  or  approved  borrowers  under  the  2  % 
1  }an  program." 

Similarly,  at  page  9  of  thU  Report,  In  the 
a  sction  by  section  analysis,  the  following  ap- 
I  ears: 

"New  Section  408.  Lending  power. — Sec- 
tion 408(a)  authorizes  the  Governor  of  the 
''elephone  Bank  to  make  loans  on  behalf 
( i  the  Telephone  Bank,  in  conformance  with 
I  ollcles  approved  by  the  Bank  board,  to  cor- 
■^orrations  and  public  bodies  which  have  ob- 
i  jined  a  loan  or  loan  commitment  pursuant 
<3  section  201  of  the  act."  (Italic  added) 

It  would  be  legally  permissible  to  make  a 
£  ectlon  201  loan  in  a  nominal  amount,  if 
1  unds  were  available  therefor,  so  that  a  bor- 
rower  could  qualify  for  a  Rural  Telephone 
]  lank  loan. 

Further  legal  clearance 
It  Is  recognized  that  the  legal  Interpre- 
I  ations  Included  in  this  memorandum  may 
I  resent  some  difficulties  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  new  loan  program.  In  the  event 
that  particular  interpretations  seriously  im- 
lede  the  proposed  implementation  of  that 
1  rograifa.  It  would  appear  appropriate  with 
lespect  to  those  matters  to  consult  either 
t  he  Comptroller  General  or  the  Attorney 
Oeneral,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
(  uestlons  Involved. 

In  any  event,  before  the  sale  of  any  notes 
« vldenclng  insured  loans  under  the  1972  Act 

<  an  be  effected,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain 
I  statement  or  certification  from  the  At- 
torney General  that  such  notes  are  backed 


by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States.  This  in  turn  will  require  that  the 
Attorney  General  review  the  basic  authorities 
In  using  funds  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  In  making  rural  electric  and  rural  tele- 
phone loans. 

R.  STAinj:T  Hassr, 
Assistant    General    Counsel    for    Rural 
Development  and  Conservation. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  all  of  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
have  joined  him  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation.  I  think  it  should  have  a  high 
priority  for  Members  of  this  body.  But 
what  I  want  to  suggest  is  that  even  if 
we  succeed  in  passing  it,  even  if  we  en- 
act it  into  the  law  again  as  the  clear 
intent  of  this  Congress,  by  that  time  the 
REA  2-percent  program  will  have  been 
eCfectively  dismantled.  They  are  dis- 
mantling it  now. 

We  had  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasur>',  Mr.  Shultz,  before  our  com- 
mittee this  morning.  He  agrees  it  is  dis- 
mantled now.  His  former  office  has  cut 
it  out.  Therefore,  I  am  wondering  what 
the  Senator's  view  would  be  on  the  ap- 
proach I  make  in  conjunction  with  this 
legislative  approach,  which  is  that  as 
long  as  the  decision  was  made  to  tear  up 
the  Constitution,  therefore  we  should  not 
hear  any  request  for  a  new  budget  until 
they  agree  to  abide  by  the  Constitution? 

I  wish  to  review  what  happened.  A 
yeac>  ago  this  man  who  is  now  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  who  drafted  that 
budget,  came  before  our  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  said : 

We  want  S140  million  for  REA.  We  want 
8350  mm  Ion  for  the  REA  2-percent  loan 
funds. 

There  was  not  a  whisper  that  this  was 
bad  government,  that  this  was  too  rich 
for  our  blood,  that  we  could  not  afford 
it  in  these  times.  There  was  not  a  whis- 
per to  that  effect,  but  a  positive  request 
for  those  funds.  We  spent  several  hun- 
dred dollars  as  a  committee  listening  to 
them  patiently  and  adding  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  to  both  programs,  and 
the  President  signed  it  Into  law.  This  is 
as  the  Constitution  decrees.  The  Presi- 
dent initiated  a  budget  request :  we  acted 
upon  it  and  honored  it.  Then,  last  New 
Year's  Day,  even  those  responsible  for 
the  hearings  had  to  read  in  the  morning 
newspapers  that  the  President  had  de- 
cided not  just  to  cut  back  the  program, 
not  just  to  impound  the  funds  that  Con- 
gress h&d-«iade  available,  but  to  wipe 
out  the  program  completely  and  that  is 
the  constitutional  breach  we  face  here. 
It  Is  a  sharper  and  clearer  question  than 
all  the  Impoundment  questions.  I  sup- 
port them.  too.  I  think  they  are  desper- 
ately urgent  because  they  reflect  pri- 
ority. But  in  terms  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Congress  appropriates  and  the  Pres- 
ident can  veto  or  recommend  against. 

He  did  none  of  these  things.  He  asked 
for  the  money— $350  mdllion.  We  gave  it 
to  him.  He  then  abandoned  the  program 
by  knocking  it  out  with  unilateral  action. 
That  is  why  it  seems  to  me  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  must  act,  regardless  of 
party,  because  this  is  a  much  larger  is- 


sue. The  REA's  go  into  Republican  areas 
as  well  as  Democratic  areas.  This  is  bi- 
partisan. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  large  number 
of  cosponsors  of  this  measure  indicate 
that  this  is  a  very  bipartisan  bill, 

Mr.  McGEE.  Indeed,  It  Is.  The  thing 
that  concerns  me  is  there  may  be  those 
who  believe  that  but  who  are  afraid  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  Some  of  our 
colleagues  are  afraid  this  might  adversely 
affect  other  projects  in  their  States.  All 
I  can  say  to  them  Is  that  next  Christmas 
their  project  may  be  the  one  to  be 
dropped  on  the  front  page  of  the  news- 
paper, and  the  next  year  it  might  be 
someone  else's  program.  It  is  time  now 
to  bite  the  bullet  and  for  Congress  to 
draw  the  line.  Here  is  a  clear-cut  case 
where  no  petition  was  made  to  wipe  out 
a  program,  but  a  decision  made  by  some- 
one upstairs  to  eliminate  the  REA  2-per- 
cent loan  money. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  see 
any  particular  reason  in  why  we  cannot 
develop  rural  America  at  2-percent  loans 
when  we  can  develop  lots  of  rural  areas 
around  the  world  at  2-percent  loans, 
which  I  happen  to  support? 

I  am  not  knocking  the  I»resident's  ef- 
forts, but  are  not  Americans  just  as  im- 
portant In  considering  who  gets  2-per- 
cent loans  as  are  the  Thais  or  the  Indians 
or 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Afghans. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Or  the  Afghans,  or  would 
the  Senator  think  that  there  perhaps 
was  a  distinction  as  to  who  should  draw 
such  loans? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  there  were  to  be 
any  distinction,  if  we  were  to  look  at  2- 
percent  loans  as  compared  with  gifts 
or  charity,  the  old  adage  that  charity 
begins  at  home  should  apply.  Let  me 
point  out  that  2 -percent  loans  are  only 
a  part,  a  fraction,  of  the  money  bor- 
rowed under  REA.  The  rural  electrifica- 
tion systems,  whether  they  are  telephone 
or  electric,  have  what  we  call  blended 
loans.  I  have  noted  In  the  committee 
report,  which  was  prepared  with  the  help 
of  the  committee  staff,  and  in  the  many 
bulletins  which  have  been  issued  over 
the  years  by  Mr.  Hamll  and  other 
administrators,  that  2-percent  loan 
money  is  not  available  to  all;  2-percent 
money  Is  available  to  REA  co-ops  with 
a  very  limited  number  of  customers  on 
the  line  and  that  REA  loans  that  are 
required  for  capital  purposes  are  blended 
loans  with  2 -percent  and  private  financ- 
ing. 

We  should  not  let  the  word  go  out 
from  this  place  that  REA  is  a  grab  bag 
of  2-percent  money.  It  is  not.  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  or  whoever  else  It 
may  be,  feels  that  we  ought  not  to  have 
this  kind  of  loan  program,  he  ought  to 
express  his  intent  in  a  message  to  Con- 
gress. But  It  Is  the  Congress  duty  to  dis- 
pose. It  is  the  President's  duty  to  propose. 
In  this  case  the  President  has  proposed 
and  disposed. 

Therefore,  what  I  am  doing,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, is  merely  restating  what  we  have 
already  done.  It  merely  restates  what  the 
President  asked  for  and  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  testified  on  behalf  of 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee  last 
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year,  and  what  others  have  been  ask- 
ing for  over  the  years;  namely,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  with  different 
sections,  2,  3,  and  4  in  that  act,  simply 
to  be  continued  until  Congress  has  had 
another  chance  to  review  it. 

I  see  present  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Rural  Electrification.  He 
is  going  to  hold  more  hearings.  He  al- 
ready held  hearings  a  year  ago  and  2 
years  ago.  If  there  is  a  need  for  modifi- 
cation, we  can  modify  it.  We  will  listen. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion program  has  been  modified.  The  sup- 
plemental program 

Mr.  McGEE.  The  CFC,  the  Cooperative 
Finance  Corporation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  CFC  program 
was  a  step  toward  modification. 

Mr.  McGEE.  They  still  need  time  to  get 
that  fully  implemented.  To  have  it  gutted 
at  this  stage  might  be  fatal. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  that  the 
REA  has,  if  not  the  best,  one  of  the  best, 
records  of  repayment  of  principal  and 
interest. 

Mr.  McGEE.  And  It  Is  not  correct  to 
speak  of  them  as  though  they  have  been 
freeloading.  They  are  some  of  the  hesi 
businessmen  we  have.  They  have  had  to 
operate  on  a  marginal  basis.  They  have 
not  asked  for  any  free  gift.  They  have 
not  asked  for  any  handout.  They  are 
making  it  work  in  this  marginal  opera- 
tion where  there  are  so  few  users  on  the 
line  that  no  private  company  can  take 
them  on  or  even  make  any  pretention  of 
doing  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  we  really  mean 
to  do  something  about  rural  develop- 
ment, we  need  to  help  develop  our 
smaller  communities  and  our  nonfarm 
rural  areas,  and  if  we  are  to  do  that  job 
we  are  going  to  need  electric  energy  and 
rural  electric  cooperatives.  The  fact  is 
that  rural  electric  co-ops  are  of  major 
importance  in  promoting  and  bringing 
about  rural  industrial  development,  rural 
jobs,  and  in  creating  more  small  indus- 
tries in  rural  America.  We  need  to  carry 
out  what  Congress  has  mandated  to  be 
done  in  this  regard  and  one  way  to  do 
that  is  to  fully  implement  the  rural  elec- 
trification program.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  we  can  do  that  will  benefit  the 
rural  areas  more— east  and  west,  north 
and  south — than  to  provide  them  with 
a  ready  source  of  electric  energy  and 
communication  or  telephone  service  in 
those  areas,  farm  and  nonfarm. 

Again  we  must  make  it  clear,  because 
it  has  been  so  distorted,  that  the  REA 
Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  and  as  passed 
time  after  time  in  this  body  without  ex- 
ception, does  not  refer  to  farms;  it  refers 
to  rural  areas,  farm  and  non-farm. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  one  last  point  to 
make  for  the  purpose  of  clarifsing  the 
record,  and  that  is  that  the  President's 
message,  which  disclosed  his  attitude 
about  this  program.  He  made  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  he  did  not  want  to  pro- 
vide 2-percent  loan  money  so  anyone 
could  build  country  clubs.  How  low  can 
anyone  get  in  striking  a  blow  like  that? 
The  fact  is  that  less  than  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  of  REA-generated  energy 
goes  for  recreational  purposes.  I  do  not 
want  to  advocate  building  plush  coun- 
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try  clubs,  but  to  scuttle  the  entire  pro- 
gram because  of  a  single  sdleged  case 
seems  to  me  to  betray  the  whole  philos- 
ophy behind  the  REA  program. 

I  want  to  reinforce  the  Senator's  ef- 
forts in  trying  to  put  back  on  the  track 
a  program  that  is  paying  its  own  way. 
that  is  not  contributing  to  the  drain  of 
our  dollars  and  the  imbalance  in  our 
fiscal  affairs  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  might  very  well 
be  responsible  for  increasing  revenues. 
When  we  speak  of  country  clubs,  I  do 
not  know  how  many  of  my  colleagues 
belong  to  them,  but  many  people  charge 
off  those  dues  as  a  business  expense.  The 
Cokato  Coimtry  Club  has  only  9  holes, 
but  farmers  are  entitled  to  play  some 
golf.  There  is  nothing  wrong,  when  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  rich  and  mighty 
belong  to  country  clubs,  what  is  wrong 
with  a  few  tillers  of  the  soil  belonging  to 
them.  May  I  point  out  that  most  people 
who  belong  to  country  clubs  deduct  their 
expenses  for  belonging  as  business  ex- 
penses, which  is  better  than  2-percent  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Barnyard  golf  Is  some- 
thing of  an  American  pastime,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  President,  I  vdsh  to  make  a  fiill- 
er  statement  on  this  subject. 

I  want  to  join  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  more  i>articularly,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  in  urging  passage  of  S.  394. 
As  all  of  us  are  well  aware,  this  bill 
would  restore  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration's  2-percent  loan  pro- 
gram—one of  the  many  programs  sev- 
eral of  us  feel  were  unconstitutionally 
terminated  by  the  President. 

This  unilateral  action  on  the  part  of 
the  President  has  many  disturbing  ram- 
ifications, not  only  for  those  of  our  cit- 
izens directly  affected  by  these  termi- 
nations, but  also  for  a  Congress  which 
is  being  ground  into  impotence  by  the 
heavy  boot  of  unchecked  Executive 
power. 

What  the  President  has  done,  under 
the  giiise  of  governmental  reorganiza- 
tion, is  to  remove  the  wielders  of  Gov- 
ernment power  from  public  view  and 
public  access.  The  abolition  of  the  low- 
interest  REA  program  is  just  one  rami- 
fication of  this  so-called  reorganization. 
We  now  see  a  group  of  bureaucratic 
czars  who  cannot  be  called  before  Con- 
gress to  account  for  their  actions.  The 
fate  of  farm  programs  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  people  far  removed  from  the 
farms  and  insulated  from  congressional 
influence.  The  President's  new  supercab- 
Inet  spells  doom  for  rural  America. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  seen  a  pa- 
rade of  Presidential  surrogates  to  the 
Hill  justifying  these  Executive  actions. 
We  are  told  the  President  has  a  msui- 
date  from  the  people  to  carry  out  the 
terminations  and  program  cutbacks. 
Well,  that  is  nothing  more  than  a  myth. 
There  is  no  mandate. 

The  President  did  not  go  to-^ftil'^l 
America  during  the  1972  campaign  ano^ 
ask  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  this 
country  to  vote  for  him  because  he  was 
going  to  put  them  out  of  business.  He  did 
not  have  the  courage  to  do  so.  Instead,  he 
hid  behind  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Earl  Butz  who  urged  my  Agriculture 


Appropriations  Subcommittee  last  year 
to  fund  every  program  the  President 
ended  up  dumping  in  December.  The 
President  did  not  propose,  before  my  sub- 
committee, to  terminate  REA  or  the  ru- 
ral environmCTital  assistance  program,  or 
any  other  agriculture  program.  His  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  did  not  express  any 
reservations  whatsoever  concerning  the 
merits  of  these  programs.  Neither  did  the 
President  exercise  his  ultimate  power — 
the  veto — in  expressing  his  reservations 
over  the  Agriculture  appropriations  bill. 
Instead,  the  President  chose  to  make  a 
mockerj'  of  our  entire  constitutional 
process.  He  waited  until  after  the  elec- 
tion and  until  after  the  Congress  had  ad- 
journed to  take  unilateral  action.  He 
chose  the  most  deliberately  deceitful 
route  possible — Executive  flat — and  he 
called  it  a  mandate  from  the  people. 

The  President,  through  unilateral  ac- 
tion, has  determined  to  dismantle  every 
social  program  enacted  for  the  little  man 
in  this  country  over  the  period  of  the  last 
30  years.  He  is  doing  so  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Presidents  such  as  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson  went  to  the  people  and 
to  the  Congress  to  obtain  approval  for 
these  programs.  The  President  refused 
to  level  with  the  people  during  the  last 
campaign,  and  now  he  is  ignoring  the 
will  of  the  people's  representatives — 
Congress.  He  has  chosen  to  completely 
disregard  the  Constitution  and  our  tradi- 
tion as  a  nation. 

Therefore,  the  mandate  the  President 
talks  about  was  not  at  the  ballot  box  in 
November. 

While  I  strongly  support  the  passage 
of  S.  294,  I  have  certain  reservations  as 
to  whether  this  effort  will  be  fruitful.  In 
light  of  these  reservations.  I  have  al 
ready  announced  my  refusal  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  administration's  fiscal  1974 
budget  requests  for  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  There  are  many  who  say 
this  is  too  drastic  a  move,  and  that  it 
will  penalize  many  people  who  are  now 
suffering  because  of  the  program  termi- 
nations and  cutbacks.  These  people  say 
that  Congress  should  enact  laws  to  pre- 
vent the  President  from  flouting  our  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances,  and  I  agree. 
Yet.  I  would  ask  these  same  people  where 
they  think  the  REA  program  originated. 
It  did  not  just  materialize  out  of  thin  air. 
REA  was.  and  remains,  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  President  has  already  chosen 
to  ignore  the  law  of  the  land  and  there  is 
no  indication  that  he  will  not  continue  to 
do  so.  no  matter  what  we  in  Congress 
may  do. 

Therefore,  it  is  apparent  to  me  there 
is  no  reason  for  my  holding  hearings  on 
the  President's  budget  request  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  if  he  is 
going  to  once  again  ignore  the  input  of 
Congress  and  terminates  REA,  REAP, 
and  other  Agriculture  programs. 

While  I  strongly  support  this  legisla- 
tive effort,  time  is  quickly  running  out  on 
the  "little  guy"in  rural  America.  This  ad- 
ministration has  made  agribusiness  more 
of  a  fact  Euid  less  of  a  word  as  each  day 
passes.  Even  if  we  should  pass  S.  394. 
there  is  no  guarantee  the  President  will 
abide  by  its  enactment.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  administration  continues  to  dis- 
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riantle  the  machinery  needed  to  run 
tiese  programs.  That  Is  why  I  beheve 
tiat  legislative  efforts  should  coincide 
^  1th  the  use  of  the  only  effective  tool  we 
I  lay  have  left  to  fight  the  President— the 
E  ower  of  the  purse.  I  woiild  hope  my  col- 
li lagues  would  join  me  in  this  effort  In 
a  a  attempt  to  get  this  administration  to 
oace  again  consult  with  Congress.  I  am 
s  ire  all  of  us  in  this  body  agree  that  there 
ii  a  need  for  setting  a  ceiling  on  Federal 
e  [pendltures.  But,  I  am  also  sure  we  agree 
tiis  can  be  achieved  in  the  absence  of 
terminating  programs  that  have  been 
e  fective  in  dealing  with  problems  of  the 
px)ple  and  that  adjustments  can  be 
n  ade  in  those  programs  which  have  not 
bpen  as  effective. 
In  the  February  16.  1973,  publication 
the  National  Farmers  Union  Wash- 
ii  gton  Newsletter,  there  appeared  an  ar- 
ti:le  which  very  effectively  sums  up  the 
ci  itical  aspects  of  this  crisis. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ti  ;le  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w  IS  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
at  follows: 

Pi  EstDENT  Nixon  Called  for  th«  Abolish- 
ment or  Farm  Programs 
rhursday  In  his  message  to  Congress  on 
ni  tural  resources  and  the  environment.  In 
ths  vaguely  worded  message  the  President 
re<  lommended  that  direct  payments,  support 
pr  ces,  and  acreage  allotments  should  be 
ten  mlnated. 

Referring  to  farm  programs  as  "old  fash- 
ioned federal  intrusion,"  the  President  said, 
believe,  for  example,  that  dairy  support 
*  wheat,   feed  grains  and  cotton  as 

■e    drastically    outdated."    He    said 
after  a  "reasonable  transition  period," 
dl4ect  federal  payments  should  be  "limited 
the    amounts    necessary    to    compensate 
-- jrs  for  withholding  unneeded  land  from 
production."  U8DA  officials  said   that 
the  exertion  of  land  retirement  pay- 
s.  other   "subsidies"   would  be  phased 
over  a  3-year  period. 
:  'armers  Union  National  Director  of  Legis- 
lative  Services   Reuben   Johnson   said   that 
Presldenrs  plan  la  reminiscent  of  the 
"Taft    Benson    "soil    bank"    proposals 
1  have  been  soundly  rejected  on  a  num- 
of  occasions."  He  said,  "Notwithstanding 
strengthened  prices  and  Increasing  ex- 
demand  In  1972,  farmers  will  continue 
need  provisions  In  new  farm  legislation 
maintain  a  balance  between  supply  and 
-Id  and  to  protect  price  and  Income, 
a  program  works  to  the  advantage  of 
consumer  as  well  as  the  farmer  because 
;he  stability  It  brings  to  farmers  In  the 
( 1  of  prices  received  and  to  the  consumer 
In  t  he  level  of  prices  paid." 

I  taction  on  Capitol  Hill  was  swift.  Senate 
Agijculture    Committee    Chairman    Herman 
(D-Oa.)    voiced  the  sentiment  of 
when  he  said,  "I  don't  think  I  was 
to  the  US.  Senate  to  help  liquidate  the 
ers  of  the  nation."  Sen.  Talmadge  said 
If  the  entire  economy  was  completely 
the  farmers  could  fare  weU  In  the  open 
et.  However,  he  pointed  out,  the  rest  of 
economy  Is  not  free.  "Congress  Is  not 
It  to  repeal  minimum  wages.  Congress  Is 
about  to  repeal  a  citizen's  right  to  col- 
'"?  bargaining.  Congress  Is  not  about  to 
up  large  businesses.  Without  some  aid 
way  of  price  supports,  vlrtuaUy  every 
farmer  In  America  would  be  plowed 
"  Talmadge  said, 
preliminary  Injunction  was  granted  In 
emergency  PmHa  s\ilt  filed  by  four  Mln- 
:ta  farmers  against  Secretary  Butz  and 
othir  Administration  officials.  The  U.S.  Dls- 
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trlct  CoTirt  Thursday  ordered  that  Farmers 
Home  emergency  loan  applications  be  made 
available  to  all  farmers  In  the  15  Minnesota 
counties  which  had  been  designated  as  dis- 
aster areas  by  Secretary  Butz  last  year.  It 
also  ordered  that  each  application  must  be 
accepted  and  dated  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

The  case  Is  believed  to  be  the  first  lawsuit 
on  the  Administration's  termination  of  fed- 
eral programs  to  win  such  an  Injunction.  If 
the  Minnesota  farmers  are  successful  In  their 
siUt,  It  could  set  a  precedent  for  other  such 
actions  around  the  country.  The  full  trial 
"on  the  merits"  is  set  for  Feb.  27. 

The  devaluation  of  the  dollar  means  that 
the  farmer's  production  costs  will  rise.  They 
will  Increase  because  the  price  of  all  imported 
Items,  such  as  steel  and  petroleum— two  ma- 
jor elements  In  the  farmer's  cost  of  power 
and  machines — will  increase  by  10%.  The 
very  purpose  of  the  devaluation  Is  to  reduce 
the  U.S.  manufacturer's  competition  from 
foreign  goods  and  services,  both  here  and 
abroad.  Since  foreign  goods  will  be  more  ex- 
pensive, domestic  manufacturers  will  tend  to 
Increase  their  prices  to  match  the  price  of 
Imported  goods. 

Contrary  to  statements  bv  Secretary  Butz, 
cheapening  the  dollar  will  not  Increase  ex- 
ports. In  the  short  run.  It  Is  doubtful  that 
the  U.S.  can  even  deliver  fully  on  the  con- 
tracts It  has  already  made.  The  long-term 
effect  of  the  devaluation  on  exports  Is  "Iffy" 
at  best.  The  devaluation,  In  terms  of  gold 
and  foreign  currency,  has  the  same  effect  as 
If  the  U.S.  simply  cut  Its  price  by  lO^c.  The 
question  U  whether  other  countries  will  fol- 
low with  lower  export  prices.  Will  Canada. 
for  Instance,  allow  Itself  to  be  priced  out  of 
the  wheat  market  by  maintaining  Its  prices, 
while  the  U.S.  becomes  more  competitive  by 
lowering  export  prices? 

The  real  winners  of  the  economic  juggling 
are  the  Russians.  They  had  already  saved 
about  $500  million  on  the  subsidized  grains 
purchase  compared  to  the  price  U.S.  con- 
sumers and  our  regular  export  customers 
have  to  pay.  Now  the  devaluation  will  give 
them  an  additional  discount  of  11.1%  in  gold 
(the  equivalent  of  some  $100  million)  on  all 
grain  not  yet  delivered.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  trade  arrangement  being  worked  out,  the 
U.S.  will  have  to  pay  10%  more.  In  terms  of 
gold  value,  for  any  oU  or  gas  the  Russians 
might  sell  to  us. 

The  Nixon  administration  Is  out  to  kill 
farm  programs  permanently.  That  point  was 
driven  home  by  Farmers  Union  National 
President  Tony  Dechant  in  his  remarks  to 
the  National  Association  of  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts m  Las  Vegas.  Nevada,  Wednesday. 
Dechant  called  on  the  some  2,000  members 
of  the  governing  boards  of  conservation  dis- 
tricts to  "use  the  full  strength  of  your  Asso- 
ciation to  reverse  the  Administration's  action 
against  REAP,  Water  Bank,  and  other  con- 
servation programs." 

"I  can  assure  you,"  Dechant  said,  "that 
what  we  are  witnessing  Is  not  mere  short- 
term  Impoundment  of  funds  for  conserva- 
tion practices;  the  Administration  is  out  to 
kill  REAP,  Water  Bank,  and  other  programs 
permanently,  unless  countered  with  enough 
force  to  prevent  it  from  happening."  He  said 
that  decisive  action  must  be  taken  now,  be- 
fore the  closing  of  ASCS  offices  and  "further 
actions  by  the  Administration  make  a  re- 
versal of  the  decision  to  kill  the  programs 
even  more  difficult."  Dechant's  remarks  were 
made  one  day  prior  to  the  President's  Con- 
gressional message  calling  for  the  end  of 
farm  programs. 

Oreen  Thumb,  Inc.  has  been  asked  to  pre- 
pare a  10-month  contract  which,  when 
signed,  will  assure  continuance  of  the  pro- 
gram at  least  until  Dec.  31.  1973.  Since  Oreen 
Thumb  had  been  operating  on  30-day  exten- 
sions since  the  Administration's  budget  went 
to  Congress,  there  had  been  some  concern  as 


to  how  much  it  would  be  affected  by  the 
budget  cuts.  The  Labor  Department  said  that 
it  had  been  flooded  with  calls  and  letters 
from  Capitol  Hill  and  around  the  country 
asking  about  the  future  of  the  program 

Oreen  Thumb,  which  Is  an  employment 
program  for  older,  low-Income  rural  people 
is  presently  operating  under  a  somewhat  re-' 
strlcted  extension  which  expires  on  Feb  28 
The  program  Is  operating  In  25  states  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  employs  some  4,000  older 
people  In  needed  conservation  and  Improve- 
ment projects. 

A  special  survey  on  the  1972-crop  corn 
soybeans,  and  sorghum  Is  being  conducted 
by  the  USDA.  The  survey  Is  said  to  be  needed 
because  poor  harvest  conditions  beginning 
last  fall  and  continuing  Into  this  ye«u-  have 
caused  uncertainties  about  the  size  of  the 
crops,  llie  Statistical  Reporting  Service  will 
send  questionnaires  to  farms  In  20  states  late 
thU  month  covering  acreage  utilization  and 
production.  The  results  of  the  survey  wUl  be 
reported  along  with  the  usual  March  15 
Planting  Intentions  Report. 


THE  qurrr  crisis 
The  somewhat  higher  farm  income  durlne 
1972  has  tended  to  lull  many  farmers  Into  a 
false  sense,  of  confidence.  Although  the  Ad- 
ministration has  stirred  up  something  of  a 
revolution  with  its  termination  of  REAP 
REA  loans  and  emergency  loans,  the  coun- 
tryside may  not  have  completely  awakened 
to  what  Is  happening  to  agriculture. 

Although  It  may  be  clouded  by  relatively 
good  prices,  a  crisis  Is  at  hand.  Through 
the  reduction  of  commodity  programs  im- 
poundments, terminations,  and  Congression- 
al defiance,  the  Administration  is  building 
the  foundation  for  Its  poUcles  which  will 
demolish  the  present  system  of  agriculture. 
If  the  Adnalnlstratlon  Is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue on  Its  course,  price  supports  and  sup- 
ply management  in  the  farm  program  wiU 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  Is  no  question 
that  overproducUon  and  low  prices  would 
return  In  a  matter  of  months  or,  at  the 
most,  a  few  years.  When  this  happens  the 
large-scale  farms,  especlaUy  the  corporate 
conglomerates,  will  be  able  to  siphon  dollar 
reserves  from  their  auxUlary  operations  and 
use  the  futures  market  to  pull  themselves 
through  the  low  price  period.  Family  farm- 
ers, without  these  financial  advantages  will 
go  bankrupt  and  out  of  business  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  trend  to  larger  and  larger  farms  gives 
a  graphic  illustration  of  what  can  be  ex- 
pected In  the  future  unless  protections  for 
the  family  farmer  are  maintained  and 
strengthened.  A  recent  USDA  study  con- 
cludes that  by  1980.  farms  with  gross  In- 
comes of  $100,000  and  over  will  make  up 
nearly  5%  of  aU  farms,  but  wlU  account  for 
more  than  66%  of  receipts  from  marketing 
While  earlier  studies  had  assured  farmers 
that  a  $20,000  annual  gross  operation  Is  a 
viable  economic  unit,  the  new  studies  show 
that  this  may  no  longer  be  true. 

By  1980,  the  new  study  shows,  even  farms 
with  $50,000  gross  Income  may  not  be  able 
to  survive.  Farms  In  the  $100,000  gross  cate- 
gory WiU  be  absolving  farms  In  the  lower 
sales  class.  Including  many  In  the  $20-  to 
$40-thousand  class.  During  the  708,  farms 
with  $40-  to  $100-thousand  gross  wUl  in- 
crease by  about  16%,  whUe  farms  in  the  $20- 
to  $40-thousand  class  wUl  decrease.  But  the 
most  significant  statistic  In  the  study  Is 
that  during  this  decade,  farms  with  $100,000 
gross  win  increase  by  72%. 

The  results  of  this  system  of  corporate 
agriculture  are  weU  known  and  frightening. 
The  death  of  Independent  businesses,  banks, 
and  farms  In  rural  America  are  already  too 
obvious.  Reduced  concern  for  the  land  by 
corporate  managers,  as  opposed  to  the  fam- 
ily farmer,  has  been  proven.  The  thought  of 
continued  migration  into  the  already  over- 
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crowded  cities  should  cause  panic  In  the 
hearts  of  urban  and  suburban  citizens. 

But  at  the  same  time  this  "quiet  crisis" 
Is  upon  us,  the  Administration  Is  attempt- 
ing to  get  the  government  out  of  agriculture 
and  throw  the  Industry  Into  the  jaws  of  the 
"free  market."  If  that  occurs,  agriculture 
would  be  the  only  Industry  enjoying  the 
dubious  benefits  of  absolutely  no  protec- 
tion. 

The  dire  predictions  of  the  USDA  will 
come  true  In  the  very  near  future  unless 
farmers,  as  well  as  urbanltes,  recognize  the 
dangers  and  reverse  the  trend.  But  it  must 
also  be  recognized  that  this  trend  toward 
bigness  and  corporate  agriculture  is  being 
encouraged  and  enhanced  by  the  Admini- 
stration from  the  President  down  through 
Treasury  Secretary  Shxiltz,  OMB  Director 
Ash,   and   Agriculture  Secretary  Butz. 

Reversing  that  trend  can  only  be  accom- 
plished through  the  people's  representatives 
in  Congress.  As  the  first  step.  Congress  must 
demand  that  all  Impounded  funds  be  re- 
leased and  all  terminated  programs  be  re- 
instated. Beyond  that,  future  agriculture  leg- 
islation must  demand  that  the  Agriculture 
Secretary  carry  out  the  will  of  Congreas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  uflanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  <'Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  who  is  In  the  Mideast  on  official 
business  of  the  Finance  Committee,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScoTT  of  Virginia) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Emergency  PmHA  loans  have  been  ap- 
proved for  four  counties  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. After  terminating  the  1%.  $5,000 
forgiveness  loans  for  all  other  farmers,  the 
President  ordered  these  loans  approved  with- 
out explanation.  The  USDA  refuses  to  answer 
Inquiries  about  the  special  exception.  Sen. 
Ag  Committee  Chairman  Herman  Talmadge 
(D-Oa.)  said,  "It  Is  clearly  an  example  of  un- 
equal treatment  under  the  law."  Sen.  Hubert 
Humphrey  (D-Mlnn.)  said  he  would  have 
trouble  voting  for  aid  to  North  Vietnam  when 
aid  is  reftised  to  most  disaster  victims  In  the 
U.S. 

Efforts  to  abolish  the  agriculture  census 
are  behind  the  Presidential  order  to  make 
IRS  income  tax  returns  available  to  the 
USDA.  Initially,  the  Department  will  get 
names,  addresses  and  size  of  operation  from 
the  IRS  but,  eventually,  the  Department 
could  get  enough  Information  from  the  re- 
turns to  carry  out  whatever  surveys  they 
want  to  terminate  the  ag  census.  Concern  has 
also  been  expressed  about  the  confiden- 
tiality of  Information  In  the  returns  be- 
cause USDA  security  regulations  are  not 
nearly  as  strict  as  those  at  the  Census  Bureau. 

Pour  railroads  would  take  over  all  other 
lines  west  of  the  Mississippi  if  a  recom- 
mendation by  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioner Nathan  Klltenlc  Is  approved.  He  says 
smaller  railroads  should  merge  with  Burling- 
ton Northern,  Union  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  and 
Southern  Pacific.  Extinction  is  recommended 
for  such  lines  as  Rock  Island,  Missouri  Pa- 
cific, Chicago  &  North  Western,  Milwaukee 
Road,  Western  Pacific,  Frisco,  and  Katy. 

The  Russian  wheat  deal  will  get  special 
attention  by  the  Senate  Ag  Committee  In  Its 
hearings  on  March  8.  The  Committee  will  try 
to  determine  If  the  USDA  kept  wheat  export 
subsidies  higher  than  necessary.  The  Com- 
mittee has  Invited  Comptroller  General  El- 
mer Staats,  head  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  to  testify. 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  GRAVEL 

I  Wish  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
the  Hvunphrey-Alkeu  Bill  to  require  the  REA 
Administrator  to  loan  all  appropriated  funds. 
This  bill  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
rural  America  and  should  be  enacted  at  the 


earliest  possible  date.  We  in  Alaska  rely 
heavUy  on  the  REA  two  percent  loan.  REA 
co-ops  serve  over  fifty  percent  of  the  Alaskan 
population,  the  highest  percent  in  the  coun- 
try, and  any  change  In  the  cost  of  the  REA 
program,  will  be  felt  in  higher  prices 
throughout  the  entire  State.  We  currently 
have  the  highest  per  month  electric  bill  In 
the  country,  $26.56  compared  with  the  na- 
tional average  of  $11.13.  If  our  co-ops  are 
forced  to  pay  higher  Interest  rates  on  their 
loans,  there  will  be  a  15-20%  price  increase 
for  60%  of  the  State.  As  you  can  see.  this, 
on  top  fii  our  already  high  cost  of  living, 
will  be  unbearable  for  much  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

Each  one  of  us  that  has  REA  in  our  State, 
knows  how  important  It  is  for  our  rural 
areas.  In  Alaska,  due  to  our  present  p>erlod 
of  rapid  growth,  the  Importance  is  multi- 
plied. I  therefore  urge  adoption  of  this  Im- 
portant bill.  Without  it,  the  already  high 
Inflation  ravaging  our  rural  areas  will  in- 
crease as  the  electric  rates  increase,  adding 
another  burden  on  this  segment  of  o\ir 
popxilation. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  while 
waiting  to  get  the  floor  from  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  I  was  thinking  we  have 
reached  a  kind  of  critical  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  America  when  the  Congress  has 
to  pass  each  bill  twice.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  today,  and  that  is  to 
pass  the  REA  bill,  which  has  been  en- 
acted by  way  of  authorization  every  year 
since  1936.  which  was  renewed  last  year 
and  is  really  being  renewed  now. 

I  think,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, that  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill  to- 
day, or  tomorrow,  when  the  vote  comes, 
we  will  Indeed  be  holding  ourselves  in 
contempt;  no  one  will  niied  to  do  it  for  us. 

But  I  rise  to  report  to  the  Senate  that 
I  have  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Adminis- 
trator of  the  REA,  E.  C.  WeitzeU.  After 
hearing  the  President's  press  conference 
in  the  early  part  of  February  when  he 
said  80  percent  of  this  money  is  going  to 
country  clubs  and  dilettantes,  I  wrote 
him  asking  the  Administrator  to  furnish 
me  the  exact  amount  of  money  the  REA 
has  loaned  to  country  clubs  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  letter  reads  in  part: 

May  we  advise  that  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  has  never  loaned  any 
money  to  country  clubs.  Our  loans  are  limit- 
ed to  cooperatives  and  utility  companies  pro- 
viding central  station  electric  service  and 
modern  telephone  service. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  our  borrowers  pro- 
vide electric  and  telephone  service  to  country 
clubs  that  are  located  in  their  service  areas. 
However,  we  have  no  specific  information  re- 
garding this  matter. 

Then  in  the  second  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  Weitzell,  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
they  have  no  information  concerning  the 
number  of  coimtry  clubs. 
According  to  the  Administrator: 
There  Is  only  one  way  I  know  to  obtain 
such  Information  and  that  would  be  to  can- 
vass all  REA  borrowers.  It  is  my  humble 
opinion  that  this  would  not  be  Justified. 

I  hope  that  the  Administrator  would 
pass  this  information  on  to  the  Presi- 
dent before  his  next  news  conference. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
documents  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

PEBRrART  2,  1973. 
Mr.  David  A.  Hamc, 
AAministTator,  REA, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,     . 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hamil:  After  reading  the  Presi- 
dent's press  conference  In  Thursday's  Wash- 
ington Post,  I  am  writing  to  ask  if  you  will 
please  furnish  me  the  exact  amount  of  money 
the  R.E.A.  has  loaned  to  country  clubs 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  I  would 
also  like  to  know  specifically  which  country 
clubs  received  this  money. 

1  would  be  grateful  to  you  for  an  early 
reply  with  this  information. 
Sincerely, 

James  Abourezk, 

U.S.  Senate. 

U.S.  Department  or  AcRicrLTURE, 
Washington,  D.C.  February  6,  1973. 
Hon.  James  Abourezk, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Abourezk:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  February  2,  may  we  advise  that 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  has 
never  loaned  any  money  to  country  clubs. 
Our  loans  are  limited  to  cooperatives  and 
utility  companies  providing  central  station 
electric  service  and  modern  telephone  service. 
Undoubtedly  some  of  our  borrowers  pro- 
vide electric  and  telephone  service  to  country 
clubs  that  are  located  In  their  service  areas. 
However,  jre  have  no  specific  Information  re- 
garding this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

E.  C.  Weitzell, 
Acting  Administrator. 


February  9,  1973. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Weitzell. 

Acting   Administrator _   Rural   Electrification 
Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Weitzell:  Many  thanks  for  your 
prompt  reply  to  my  letter  of  February  2nd 
regarding  REA  loans  to  country  clubs. 

I  am  also  very  much  Interested  in  learning 
what  percentage  of  REA  business  across  the 
country  is  done  with  country  clubs.  While  I 
note  that  you  apparently  have  no  specific  In- 
formation regarding  this  matter.  I  would  be 
very  much  interested  In  any  sort  of  rough 
•Btimate  you  might  be  able  to  provide,  or  any 
suggestion  you  might  have  where  I  might  ob- 
tain this  information. 
Sincerely. 

James  Abowiezk, 

US.  Senate. 


VS.  Department  of  AcRictrLTURE, 
Washington,  D.C,  Februcy  14,  1973. 
Hon.  James  Abourezk, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Abourezk  :  I  have  your  letter 
of  February  9  In  which  you  comment  and 
ask  for  information  about  the  "percentage 
of  REA  business  across  the  country"  that 
is  done  with  country  clubs. 

Actually  REA  as  a  Federal  agency  has  no 
business  whatsoever  with  country  clubs.  Fur- 
thermore, we  have  no  information  concern- 
ing the  number  of  country  clubs  and  other 
similar  organizations  that  might  be  served 
by  REA  borrowers.  We  know  there  are  some 
but  whether  there  are  a  dozen  or  a  thou- 
sand, we  do  not  know. 

There  is  only  one  way  that  I  know  to  ob- 
tain such  Information  and  that  would  be  to 
canvass  all  REA  borrowers.  It  is  my  humble 
opinion  that  this  would  not  be  Justified. 
Sincerely, 

E.  C.  Weitzell. 
Acting  Administrator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Oakota.  the  chairman 
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of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural 
Credit  and  Rural  Electrification  of  the 
Conjmittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

RESPECT   FOR    THE    RKA    LAW 

Mr 
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McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
we  are  discussing  today  is  whether 
t  the  administration  believes  in  law 
order. 
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^e  have  heard  a  great  deal  In  recent 

about  the  supposed  right  of  Indi- 

s  to  obey  those  laws  with  which 

agree,  and  to  ignore  those  laws 

e.  This,  I  submit,  is  the  posture 

administration   Is   taking   when   it 

ses  to  ignore  the  Rural  Electriflca- 

Act  of  1936. 

a  law  can  be  repealed  by  Con- 

.  But  Congress  has  not  chosen  to  re- 

the  REA  Act.  Instead,  the  Congress 
through  the  years,  carefully  and 
tly  amended.  Improved,  strength- 

,  and  provided  money  to  carry  out 

REA  Act. 

1944,  Congress  passed  the  Pace  Act, 
made  REA  a  permanent  agency 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

act  established  2  percent  as  the  in- 

\  rate  on  REA  loans. 

1948,  Congress  again  amended  the 
Act,  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the 

r,  instead  of  the  Reconstruction 
Corporation,  to  provide  funds  to 
for  its  loans. 

1949,  Congress  amended  the  REA 
to  make  loans  for  rural  telephone 
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In  1955,  Congress  changed  the  method 
for  I  Jlotment  of  REA  loan  funds  among 
the  .various  States.  Congress  made  clear 
in  tl  at  amendment  that  most  loans  from 
that  day  forward  would  be  for  heavylng 
up  existing  utUity  systems,  rather  than 
for  serving  unelectrlfled  farms. 

Tl  iroughout  these  years,  the  Congress 
has  )een  convinced  of  the  need  for  REA 
loan  funds  in  amounts  greater  than  that 
whicti  the  administration  has  sought. 
And  in  each  of  those  last  3  years,  this 
adm  nlstration  has  ignored  the  intent  of 
Com  Tess  and  withheld  parts  of  those  ap- 
prop  riations. 

Ft  am 


May  20,  1936,  imtil  December  27 

year,  this  Nation  had  a  rural  elec- 

loan  program.  It  had  a  program 

n  we  in  the  Congress  have  given 

I'helmlng  support.  It  had  a  program 

one  of  the  best  repayment  records 

history  of  any  lending  program 

Government. 

today  the  rural  electric  program  is 

t  peril. 

administration,  by  the  stroke  of 

has  repealed  an  act  of  Congress. 

it  proposes  to  establish  a  new  pro- 

which  the  Congress  never  intended. 

the  civics  and  Government  classes 

school  years,  we  teach  young  peo- 

the  Executive  proposes  and  the 

disposes.  It  appears  there  are 

in  the  White  House  li^o  do  not  re- 

:hat  admonition.  For  if  we  fail  to 

the  bill  before  us  today,  we  will 


have  to  rewrite  our  high  school  G9vem- 
ment  textbooks  to  say  that  the  Executive 
disposes  and  the  Congress  reposes/ 

Perhaps  we  should  not  debate  the 
merits  of  the  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram in  this  instance,  because  that  Is  not 
the  issue  here  today.  The  issue  is  whether 
the  administration  has  a  constitutional 
and  legal  right  to  terminate,  at  whim,  a 
program  created  by  an  act  of  Congress. 
A  companion  issue  is  whether  the  ad- 
ministration has  the  corollary  right  to 
create  a  new  program  which  Congress 
never  intended.  In  addition  to  the  ques- 
tionable legality  of  the  administration's 
proposed  new  program,  the  good  name  of 
our  National  Government  has  been 
clouded  by  this  action. 

Publicly  and  privately,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  REA  pledged  to  several  coopera- 
tives that  he  woiUd  approve  certain  of 
their  loan  applications,  for  funds  ur- 
gently needed  by  those  cooperatives. 

The  clearest  case  of  such  a  pledge,  one 
on  which  the  administration  would  now 
renege,  involves  a  cooperative  on  which 
the  rural  people  of  my  State  are  depend- 
ent for  their  future  power  supply. 

The  Basin  Electric  Power  Cooperative 
In  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  is  a  power  supply 
cooperative  which  provides  bulk  power 
for  more  than  100  cooperatives  in  parts 
of  eight  States,  including  South  Dakota. 
Since  1965  it  has  been  providing  a  part 
of  the  bulk  power  supply  for  the  Upper 
Missouri  Basin  from  its  Leland  Olds 
Power  Station  No.  1,  a  216.000-kilowatt 
turbine-generator  in  the  lignite  coalfields 
of  North  Dakota. 

In  late  1968.  the  REA  approved  a  loan 
to  Basin  Electric  of  $96  million  to  build 
a  second  generating  unit,  of  400,000  kilo- 
watts. In  addition,  the  distribution  co- 
operatives which  make  up  Basin  Electric 
were  required  to  contribute  another  $18.4 
million  of  their  own  retained  earnings  to 
the  cost  of  the  second  generating  unit. 

In  the  Intervening  4  years,  costs  of 
construction  of  such  a  generating  plant 
have  increased  astronomically.  Inflation 
required  another  $51  million  to  complete 
the  Basin  Electric  second  unit. 

The  cooperative  made  application  to 
REA  for  the  additional  $51  million  In 
April  of  last  year.  The  Administrator  of 
REA  made  it  obvious  to  Basin  Electric  at 
that  time  that  he  Intended  to  complete 
the  financing  program  with  2  percent 
loans. 

Arthur  Jones  of  Britton,  S.  Dak.,  a 
longtime  trusted  friend  of  mine,  is  pres- 
ident of  Basin  Electric.  He  tells  me  that 
the  Administrator  promised  to  make  an 
initial  loan  to  Basin  Electric  In  June  of 
last  year.  In  June,  he  postponed  the  date 
of  the  loan  imtil  October.  In  October,  he 
again  postponed  the  date,  but  categori- 
cally promised  a  loan  of  $25  million  on 
or  about  January  1,  1973,  and  the  re- 
maining $26  million  on  July  1,  1973. 

Mr.  Jones  assures  me  that  the  Admin- 
istrator made  these  commitments  in 
complete  good  faith.  In  fact,  there  Is 
some  question  that  the  Administrator  of 
REA  had  any  advance  knowledge  of  the 
decision  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  terminate  the  REA  loan 
program. 

What  Congress  must  do,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  to  help  the  Administrator  live  up 


to  his  word — something,  I  am  sure,  he 
would  very  much  like  to  do. 

The  financing  need  is  no  less  critical 
for  rural  telephone  cooperatives.  And  the 
need  for  capital  for  both  rural  telephone 
and  rural  electric  cooperatives  has  not 
been  eliminated  by  the  creation  of  sup- 
plemental financing  institutions. 

The  telephone  cooperatives  have  some 
additional  capital  available  through 
their  rural  telephone  bank,  but  its  con- 
siderably higher  interest  rates  are  of  lit- 
tle solace  to  a  cooperative  such  as  the 
West  River  Cooperative  Telephone  Co.  of 
Bison,  S.  Dak.  That  cooperative  has 
seven-tenths  of  a  telephone  per  mile  of 
line.  Some  farmers  and  ranchers  In  an 
area  adjoining  the  service  area  of  West 
River  Cooperative  Telephone  Co.  still  do 
not  have  modem  telephone  service — In 
the  year  1973.  The  telephone  cooperative 
hopes  to  provide  that  service.  But  with- 
out 2-percent  loans,  that  hope  is  an  idle 
dream. 

The  electric  cooperatives  have  addi- 
tional sources  of  capital  in  their  own 
National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Fi- 
nance Corp.  But  the  CFC  lending 
program  is  predicated  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  2  percent  financing  for  that 
portion  of  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
that  must  have  it  to  survive.  And  the 
CFC  interest  rates  are  of  little  assistance 
to  a  cooperative  such  as  FEM  Electric  As- 
sociation of  Ipswich.  S.  Dak.,  which  has 
nearly  as  many  idle  service  installations 
on  farms  which  have  been  closed  up  as 
it  has  on  active  farms. 

The  central  fact  before  this  body  is 
that  there  is  no  financing  program  for 
REA  cooperatives  today.  When  you  strip 
away  the  public  relations  verbiage  from 
the  statements  of  the  White  House  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  what  it 
comes  down  to  is  that  most  cooperatives, 
in  urgent  need  for  capital,  have  no 
sources  of  financing  at  all.  The  admin- 
istration, publicly  and  privately,  has 
made  firm  commitments  for  REA  loans. 
Congress  has  made  funds  available  to 
fulfill  those  commitments.  Those  funds 
should  be  used,  and  used  immediately,  to 
fulfill  those  commitments. 

And  after  the  administration  restores 
respect  for  law  in  the  REA  program,  and 
fulfills  those  immediate  and  pressing 
needs  for  capital  in  rural  America,  if  the 
adminstration  then  desires  to  work  out  a 
different  program  for  REA  financing, 
that  is  the  time  for  them  to  come  to  the 
Congress  with  their  proposals. 

In  October  of  1971,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural 
Electrification,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  held  extensive  hearings  into  the 
problems  of  rural  electric  cooperatives. 
Those  hearings  disclosed  heavy  capital 
needs,  in  a  variety  of  economic  circum- 
stances, for  the  cooperatives  of  the 
Nation. 

Our  subcommittee  Is  willing,  able,  and 
eager  to  work  with  the  adminstration, 
or  any  other  party,  if  they  feel  that 
changes  are  needed  In  the  rural  electri- 
fication and  rural  telephone  program. 

If  the  administration  feels  that  2  per- 
cent Is  too  low  an  Interest  rate,  let  them 
come  to  the  Congress  with  a  proposal  to 
increase  It. 
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If  the  administration  feels  that  the 
Government  should  not  be  in  the  busi- 
ness of  lending  money  to  rural  electric 
utilities,  let  them  come  to  the  Congress 
with  a  proposed. 

If  the  administration  feels  that  the 
funds  in  an  REA  loan  program  should  not 
be  used  to  provide  electric  service  to 
"country  clubs"  and  "dilettantes"  in  the 
rural  areas,  let  them  come  to  the  Con- 
gress with  language. 

But  first,  the  administration  must  ad- 
here to  the  law  and  carry  out  the  inten- 
tion, terms,  and  provisions  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as  amended. 

The  legislation  before  this  body  today 
would  help  the  administration  do  just 
that.  If  there  is  any  lingering  doubt  in 
the  White  House  that  the  Congress 
merely  wishes  to  "authorize  arxJ  em- 
power" the  making  of  2-percent  loans, 
and  did  not  desire  that  it  be  done,  this 
legislation  will  clear  up  that  misconcep- 
tion. 

This  legislation  will  make  that  point 
perfectly  clear. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Elec- 
trification of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  .is  now  planning  a 
series  of  additional  hearings  on  the  future 
needs  of  the  REA  program  in  this  coim- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  any  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee  is  rigidly  com- 
mitted to  the  present  formula  for  han- 
dling REA  loans.  We  are  willing  to  look 
at  the  new  information,  new  needs,  and 
new  insights  into  the  problem.  But  that 
is  not  the  question  involved  here  today. 
The  question  we  are  deciding  here  this 
afternoon  is  whether  or  not  the  law  of 
the  land  and  the  action  of  the  Congress 
on  one  of  the  most  honored  laws  ever  to 
go  on  the  statute  books  can  suddenly  be 
terminated  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  of 
the  executive  branch  of  our  Government. 

If  we  fail  in  that  test,  it  seems  to  me. 
Mr.  President,  that  there  is  a  very  gloomy 
prospect  ahead,  that  Congress  is  going 
to  maintain  any  degree  of  control  or  re- 
spect in  terms  of  our  legitimate  responsi- 
bilities to  the  American  people. 

So,  again  I  am  very  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  join  in  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proving the  measure  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN)  for  his  continued  sup- 
port and  for  the  proposed  hearings  of 
which  he  speaks. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  those  who 
want  to  present  views  on  the  matter  of 
rural  electrification.  And  there  may  very 
well  be  amendments  offered  here.  How- 
ever, those  amendments  offered  in  the 
hearings  can  have  a  chance  to  be  care- 
fully examined  by  us. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
devoting  his  time  to  this  program.  I 
know  that  his  subcommittee  will  give 
every  opportunity  for  a  full  explanation 
of  any  proposals  or  adjustments  to  the 
program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


ator from  Nebraska  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
stitution Is  not  about  to  be  torn  up. 
The  lights  In  rural  America  are  not 
about  to  go  out.  The  REA  program  has 
an  overwhelming  number  of  friends 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  executive 
branch. 

Neither  is  there  any  great  clash  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  the  executive 
branches  of  any  grave  consequence. 

I  do  not  think  the  impoxmdment  of 
fimds  is  an  Ideal  way  to  achieve  econ- 
omy. However,  it  certainly  is  a  bipartisan 
way.  It  has  been  used  by  many  admin- 
istrations in  the  past. 

The  cold  fact  Is  that  we  spend  more 
money  than  we  take  in.  The  national 
debt  is  about  $100  billion  more  than  it 
was  4  years  ago.  And  there  come  periods 
of  time  when  there  Is  not  any  further 
money.  About  70  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  Is  uncontrollable. 

We  have  no  control  over  it.  It  is  deter- 
mined by  the  acts  of  others,  by  commit- 
ments, and  so  on,  and  consequently, 
when  this  system  of  impounding  funds 
is  resorted  to,-  some  imcomfortable  and 

1  think  even  some  unwise  consequences 
ensue. 

I  would  like  to  make  just  a  few  obser- 
vations about  rural  electrification.  I  be- 
lieve in  it.  I  have  always  supported  it, 
and  I  support  it  now. 

The  facts  are  that,  under  the  blended 
system  of  making  loans,  part  out  of  the 
CFC  and  part  out  of  direct  loans,  REA's 
are  paying  now  a  blend  rate  of  about 
4  percent,  not  2.  It  Is  true,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
said,  that  the  REA  does  not  specifically 
say  farmers  and  ranchers;  it  talks  about 
rural  America.  Yet  I  believe — I  do  not 
ask  everyone  else  to  accept  It,  but  I  be- 
Ueve— that  the  REA  came  Into  being  to 
bring  electricity  to  farms  and  ranches 
a  long  way  out,  where  It  was  not  profit- 
able to  take  electricity  by  any  other 
means.  The  Interest  rate  was  fixed  at 

2  percent  at  that  time,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment was  paying  less  than  2  percent 
on  the  money  that  it  borrowed. 

Even  though  the  Government  has  to 
pay  more  than  that  on  borrowing  now, 
I  want  the  2-percent  money  to  continue 
to  be  available,  not  only  to  extend  lines 
to  farmers  and  ranchers,  but  to  increase 
the  size  and  the  power  of  Unes,  and  to 
pay  their  proportionate  share  of  the  cost 
of  generation  facihties  and  other  lines. 

In  other  words,  I  believe  that  in  the 
case  of  farmers  and  ranchers,  because 
of  the  wide  area  to  be  served  for  a  few 
customers,  we  should  continue  with  this 
2- percent  money.  However,  REA  serves 
many  other  people.  It  serves  small  cities 
and  towns.  It  serves  a  great  many  people 
who  are  not  farmers  and  ranchers,  who 
choose  to  live  in  the  country.  It  serves 
some  industry  In  the  country.  It  is  going 
to  be  quite  difficult  to  say  to  the  wage 
earners,  the  small  farmers,  and  the  tax- 
payers of  all  kinds,  "We  are  going  to 
tax  you  to  provide  an  Interest  subsidy 
for  a  part  of  our  people,  to  provide  them 
electricity,  who  are  not  in  a  far-removed 
place  where  a  subsidy  would  be  justified." 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  work  out 
such   a  program.   When  a   cooperative 


applies  for  a  loan,  they  have  to  justify 
what  they  are  spending  it  for.  It  is  easy 
to  determine  that  30  percent  of  that  loan 
is  going  to  be  to  provide  electricity  to 
farmers  and  ranchers,  and  70  percent  to 
other  people. 

I  would  preserve  a  subsidized  interest 
rate  for  that  part  that  continues  to  pro- 
vide electricity  for  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers, and  let  the  others  pay  what  the 
Government  has  to  pay  for  money  That 
is  my  idea  I  have  freely  proposed  It  back 
home  in  the  rural  areas  and  elsewhere. 
I  would  not  say  everyone  agrees  with  it. 
but  many  people  do. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  a  better 
procedure  If  we  had  let  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  <  Mr. 
McGovERN)  hold  his  hearings  and  come 
in  with  a  realistic  proposal  to  update 
REA,  to  save  the  2-percent  money  for 
farmers  and  ranchers  and  to  let  the  rest 
of  the  people  borrow  their  money  for 
what  it  cost  the  Government,  and  it 
would  have  been  accepted.  I  believe,  al- 
most everywhere,  and  would  have  gone 
on. 

Now.  by  ignoring  the  need  for  updat- 
ing  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

By  ignoring  the  need  for  nearings. 
looking  at  the  act  for  some  general 
change,  and  bringing  this  in  at  this 
time,  we  are  not  going  to  solve  anything 
very  much.  I  do  not  like  the  impounding 
of  funds,  but  as  I  say,  it  is  a  bipartisan 
weapon.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  want  to 
stand  here  and  say  that  a  mayor  has  to 
spend  all  the  money  that  a  city  govern- 
ment provides  for  him,  or  that  a  Gov- 
ernor has  to  spend  all  the  money  the 
legislature  appropriates,  or  that  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  to  .spend 
all  the  money  that  Congress  appro- 
priates. 

What  this  amounts  to  is  that  the  funds 
have  been  impounded  in  one  program, 
and  he  says,  "We  will  use  the  other  pro- 
gram." I  do  not  like  it.  It  may  be  that  I, 
if  I  had  to  make  the  decision,  would  have 
suggested  other  types  of  funds  to  be  im- 
PHJunded.  But  It  is  a  weapon  that  has 
been  used,  because  Congress  and  ever>- 
one  connected  with  the  Government 
have  spent  more  money  than  we  have 
had  the  courage  to  collect  in  taxes,  and 
we  have  deficits  and  shortages  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  inflow  and  the  outflow 
of  money. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  believe 
that  after  the  hearings  are  held,  a  bill 
can  be  brought  in  that  will  give  to  that 
farm  and  ranch  family  the  opportunity 
to  have  electricity  at  a  subsidized  inter- 
est rate,  because  they  are  removed  by 
distance  m  such  a  way  that  oftentimes 
it  is  not  profitable  for  some  other  con- 
cern to  bring  them  electricity.  The  very 
fact  that  Congress  awhile  back  made 
possible  the  CFC  program  resulting  in  a 
blend  of  interest  rates  points  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  attention  needs 
to  be  given  to  this  matter. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  one  or 
two  amendments  will  be  offered.  One  of 
them  will  have  one  formula  and  the 
second  another,  to  reach  the  very  objec- 
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about  which  I  have  spoken:  That 
preserve  for  farmers  and  ranchers 
historic  subsidized  Interest  rate,  but 
it  not  be  extended  to  all  other  cus- 
todiers of  rural  electric  cooperatives, 
t  might  be  well  to  call  attention  to 
fact  that  out  of  the  7  million  meters 
REA  lines,  only  1.4  million  are  farm 
Lines  financed  by  REA  in  1972 
14  meters  per  mile.  Those  cus- 
toihers  were  not  farmers  and  ranchers 
Nebraska.  We  have  lines  that  have  to 
20  miles  to  reach  one  ranch,  and 
makes  the  subsidy  all  the  more  im- 
tant. 
:At.  President,  again  let  me  say  that 
REA  program  will  go  on,  and  we 
woLld  better  serve  that  program  if  we 
would  be  realistic,  call  in  all  the  wit- 
and  write  a  proposal  that  would 
all  the  parties  Involved. 
DOLE.   Mr.   President,    will   the 

yield  me  some  time? 
CURTIS.  I  yield  the  distinguished 

from  Elansas  5  minutes. 

DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 

wlth  interest  to  a  number  of  dis- 

tin^ished  Senators  with  reference  to  the 

before  us,  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

may  have  some  differing  views  on  the 

of  the  program.  I  think  the  Sena- 

from  Nebraska  has  just  pointed  out 

in  1936.  when  the  original  act  was 

the  cost  of  money  to  the  U.S. 

was  about  1.9  percent,  and 

t  was  figured  at  a  rate  of  2  percent. 

course,  since  that  time  the  interest 

to  the  Government  has  increased, 

the  act  provisions  have  stayed  the 
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has  been  pointed  out  by  the  dis- 
tinbulshed  Senator  from  Minnesota,  the 
dis  inguished  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
an(  others,  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
tin  ling  need  for  2-percent  loans,  partlc- 
ula  rly  in  those  areas  of  very  low  popula- 
tio:  I  density.  I  have  discussed  the  recent 
Exi  (cutive  action  with  members  and  lead- 
ers of  the  REA  from  the  State  of  Kansas. 
I  d  )  not  find  any  great  difference  in  view 
ins  >far  as  the  economy  is  concerned  and 
ins  )f ar  as  the  desire  of  those  leaders  in 
Kansas  to  cooperate  with  the  President 
is  ( oncemed.  Loans  from  the  REA  have 
forned  the  foundation  of  the  REA  co- 
op<ratlves  and  the  rural  telephone  as- 
soc  atlons  and  independent  telephone 
cor  ipanies  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
far  ners  do  have  lights,  power,  and  com-  %^fany  other  States 
muilcations  as  a  result  of  this  program. 
Th|>se  who  live  in  rural  America  know 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  to 
prc^de  all  rural  residents  with  the  ssmie 
that  urban  dwellers  enjoy.  Every- 
agrees  that  the  rural  residents  are 
entitled  to  comparable  service.  There  Is 
loubt  that  the  direct  loan  program  at 

percent  interest  has  been  the  basis  for 
service. 

Is  quite  clear  as  indicated  by  discus- 
on  the  floor,  however,  I  do  not  be- 
anyone  stood  up  and  said  we  should 
the  2-percent  program  regard- 
of  qualifying  factors.  Every  Member 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
agues  that  the  2-percent  Interest  rate 
desjrves  close  scrutiny  and  possible  In- 
cre  use.  In  some  cases,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  the  rate  should 


be  increased  to  those   cooperatives  in 
areas  of  high-population  density. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovkbn)  has 
indicated  we  will  have  hearings  in  that 
committee.  We  wL'i  have  a  chance  and 
opportunity,  then,  to  examine  the  full 
circumstances  as  to  how  the  program 
is  being  operated  and  how  we  can  keep  It 
on  the  track  and,  in  some  cases,  be  able 
to  expand  the  rate  of  interest. 

As  has  been  said  before,  the  present 
2-percent  loans  by  the  REA  are  being 
blended  with  funds  from  the  Cooperative 
Financial  Corporation,  that  is,  the  CPC, 
at  7-  to  8-percent  interest  to  effect  a 
considerably  higher  rate. 

The  amount  of  the  higher  Interest 
loan  is  restricted  because  of  the  limited 
funds  the  REC's  have  been  able  to  con- 
tribute to  the  CPC.  It  has  been  apparent, 
the  continued  growth  of  the  CFC  Ls  de- 
pendent on  the  continuation  of  a  reason- 
able interest  rate. 

The  dlstingiushed  Senator  from 
Minnesota  pointed  out  that  REA  leaders 
across  America  recognize,  and  have  for 
years,  the  need  for  gradual  change. 
That  was  the  reason  for  the  modification. 
That  was  the  reason  for  the  CFC.  It  was 
through  their  initiative,  after  many 
imsuccessful  attempts,  I  might  say,  on 
the  part  of  responsible  REA  leaders 
across  the  country,  that  the  REC's  estab- 
lished the  CFC  which  is  similar  to  the 
telephone  bank  authorized  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  last  year. 

There  has  been  great  discussion  in 
Congress  for  a  number  of  years,  and  not 
a  psulisan  discussion,  and  not  a  discus- 
sion of  urban  versus  rural  interests,  but 
a  discussion  of  what  can  be  done  in  the 
interest  of  rural  America  and,  at  the 
same  time,  be  compatible  with  the  over- 
all interests  of  the  economy  and  with  the 
budget  program. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Curtis)  has  indicated,  that  the  REA's 
may  have  reached  an  average  of  14 
meters  per  mile,  and  that  certainly  does 
not  represent  a  sparsity  of  population. 
But  I  would  point  out,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  before,  that  that  figure  is  an 
average  for  the  Nation  and  not  an  aver- 
age for  the  State  of  Kansas.  The  Kansas 
average  is  1.8  meters  per  mile.  This  is 
also  true  in  States  like  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and 
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Under  the  present  system  of  combined 
loans,  only  88  rural  electric  cooperatives 
in  the  Nation  qualify  for  100-percent 
loans  at  the  2-percent  interest  rate,  only 
88 — and  only  eight  in  the  State  of 
Kansas — eight  out  of  a  total  of  36.  There 
has  been  a  responsible  effort  on  the  part 
of  Congress  and  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  by  the  REA's  themselves 
and  the  REC's  themselves  to  adjust  the 
program. 

I  do  not  think  it  comes  as  any  surprise 
that  those  of  us  who  represent  the  rural 
areas  have  been  inundated  with  mail  on 
this  subject.  I  have  received  thousands  of 
letters.  Some  of  the  mail  is  perhaps  gen- 
erated, but  much  of  it  comes  from  farm- 
ers, or  the  wife,  who  is  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  program,  not  attacking 
the  President,  not  attacking  Congress. 
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but  ji]st  concerned  about  preserving  the 
program. 

This  is  a  necessary  program  and  a 
worthwhile  program  and  one  that  should 
be  continued. 

I  do  not  find  the  REA  members  in  my 
State — and  I  am  certain  this  is  true  of 
other  Senators — any  different  from  other 
Americans.  They  are  all  concerned  about 
fiscal  responsibility  and  they  want  a 
balanced  budget.  They  have  to  live  with- 
in their  income.  They  recognize  that  we 
catmot  for  long  spend  more  than  we  take 
in  without  problems.  I  think  the  f^kcmers 
have  indicated  and  demonstrated  that 
they  are  hard  working  and  honest  people. 

So  I  believe  that  what  we  are  faced 
with  is,  what  do  we  do  now?  What  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  to  Indicate  to  the 
executive  branch  and  to  the  President 
that  we  believe  the  program  should  be 
continued.  But  what  do  we  do  in  the  in- 
terim. What  do  we  do  now  and  after  the 
action  taken  today? 

Having  served  in  the  House  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  for  8  years, 
and  having  wrestled  with  the  almost 
annual  problem  under  every  President 
who  is  trying  to  modify  the  2-percent 
loan  program,  there  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  it  has  brought  about  some 
change  and  there  Is  also  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  further  changes  may  be 
necessary. 

I  believe  that  Congress  will  act  re- 
sponsibly. I  believe  that  Congress  can 
cooperate  with  the  executive  branch  and 
can  work  within  the  framework  of  com- 
promise. 

I  recall  that  when  we  concluded  the 
committee  work  on  the  bill  before  us,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Curtis)  did  request  further  action 
by  the  committee  to  update  REA  legis- 
lation. That  has  been  directed  to  be 
considered. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  farmers 
depend  more  and  more  upon  electricity 
and  on  electric  power. 

In  addition  to  the  adverse  effect  of  the 
termination  of  direct  loans  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  small  rural  telephone  com- 
panies are  not  being  afforded  the  same 
financial  privilege  as  rural  telephone  co- 
operatives, that  is,  the  small  companies 
serving  sparsely  populated  and  poverty 
areas  which  have  beerv  eligible  for  low- 
Interest  loans  under  the  rural  telephone 
bank  and  REA  program.  With  the  recent 
changes,  the  companies  must  pay  7-  to  8- 
percent  Interest  If  they  can  qualify  for 
the  loan.  This  discrimination — and  there 
is  no  conflict  between  the  small  compa- 
nies and  the  cooperatives  as  they  get 
along  very  well — but  this  discrimination 
adds  to  the  need  to  reinstate  the  program 
and  provide  both  commimlcatlon  and 
power  to  rural  America. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  distlngiilshed  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  was  Uie  main  sponsor 
of  the  rural  telephone  bank  program? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes;  I  had  the  privilege 
with  the  distinguished  Representative 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage)  he  being  the 
principal  sponsor  of  that  rural  telephone 
bank  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  program  has 
been  working  very  well,  from  what  I  un- 
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derstand.  Under  the  present  order  re- 
lating to  the  terms  of  the  REA,  it  woiild, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  as  I  indicated 
in  my  opening  presentation,  do  away 
with  any  of  the  low  rate  loans  to  the 
small  companies. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  be  7-  or  8-  , 
percent  interest,  rather  than  a  modified 
interest  between  2  and  4  percent. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Frankly,  I  felt  that  Con- 
gress had  worked  out  a  very  responsible 
telephone  bank  bill.  We  recognized  the 
problem  of  2-percent  loans.  We  recog- 
nized the  problem  of  small  companies 
and  small  cooperatives.  Perhaps  some- 
body at  OMB  does  not  recognize  the 
great  struggle  we  have  had  in  Congress 
over  a  great  number  of  years — not  just 
last  year  but  7  or  8  years — when  some 
of  us  have  been  trying  to  come  up  with 
some  proposal  with  reference  to  rural 
telephone  service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

I  hope  we  can  pass  the  bill  before  the 
Senate,  of  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  the  principal 
sponsor,  without  amendments  that  might 
delay  it,  and  that  we  can  indicate  our 
urgent  plea  to  the  Executive  and  to 
others  that  we  believe  that  the  program 
should  be  continued. 

Our  farmers  depend  on  electric  power 
more  every  day.  This  is  evident  in  the 
increasing  demand.  Use  of  electricity  on 
the  farm  has  doubled  the  past  7  years 
and  is  expected  to  double  again  the  next 
7  years.  Many  of  the  machines  they  use 
are  now  powered  by  electricity  and  it 
is  essential  that  they  can  plan  on  having 
an  adequate  supply  of  power  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  the  termination  of  direct 
loans,  small  rural  telephone  companies 
are  not  being  afforded  the  same  financial 
privilege  as  the  rural  telephone  coopera- 
tives. The  small  companies  serving 
sparsely  populated  and  poverty  areas 
have  been  eligible  for  low-interest  loans 
under  the  REA  program.  With  the  recent 
change,  these  companies  must  pay  7-  to 
8-percent  interest — if  they  can  qualify 
for  the  loan.  This  discrimination  adds  to 
the  need  to  reinstate  the  program  to  pro- 
vide both  communications  and  power  to 
rural  America. 

The  REA  and  RTA  program  is  essen- 
tial to  American  agriculture,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legislation 
to  reinstate  thLs  important  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  In- 
formation in  connection  with  REA  loans 
in  Kansas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

REA  Loans  to  Kansas  as  of  December  31, 
1972 

ELECTRIC SEC.  4.  CONSTRUCTION  OF  UNSS,  ETC. 

Total  Loans,  $192,142,982.20. 
Total  principal  repaid.  $66,388,838.81. 
Total  Interest  paid,  $38,401,578.28. 
Advance  payments  made,  $7,858,429.02. 


SEC.  S  LOANS  WHICH  FINANCE  WATER  SYSTEHS, 
APPLIANCES,    ETC. 

Total  loans,  $414,845.32. 
Total  principal  repaid,  $89,845.32. 
Total  Interest  paid,  $33,720.95. 
Advance  payments  made.  $145,420.54. 

SEC.   201   TELEPHONE 

Total  loans.  $86,980,721.07. 
Total  principal  repaid.  $15,197,575,39. 
Total  Interest  paid,  $12,547,407.28. 
Advance  payments  made.  $1,276,836.23. 

NUMBER  OF  SYSTEMS  IN  KANSAS  ELIGIBLE  FOR 
100    PERCENT   REA    LOANS 

Eight  were  eligible  for  100  percent. 

Five  were  eligible  for  90  percent. 

Seven  were  eligible  for  80  p>ercent. 

Sixteen  were  eligible  for  70  percent. 

Number  of  REA  loans  announced,  calen- 
dar 1972.  18. 

Total  of  REA  loans  announced,  calendar 
1972.  $8,239,000. 

Number  of  borrowers  qualified  for  100  per- 
cent REA  financing  at  2  percent.  8. 

Number  of  10/1/72  applications  pending 
12/31/72.  1. 

Loan  needs  during  FY  1973.  according  to 
NRECA  survey  (Jan.  1972).  $9,164,000. 

Number  of  consumers  per  mile  of  line.  REA 
borrowers,  1.8. 

Number  of  consumers  per  mile  of  line, 
power  companies,  approximately  26.0. 

Amount  of  revenue  per  mile  of  line.  REA 
borrowers,  approximately  $591. 

Amount  of  revenue  per  mile  of  line,  power 
companies,  approximately  $9,400. 

UNITED   STATES 

Appropriated  by  Congress  for  rural  electri- 
fication loans  during  FT  1973.  $595,000,000. 

Administration    budget   was.    $438,000,000. 

Loans  approved  by  REA  during  FY  1973  be- 
fore cutoff  of  2  percent  loan  program  (282 
loans).  $228,000,000. 

Amount  appropriated  by  Congress  and  re- 
maining  unused   at   cutoff.   $367,000,000. 

Applications  for  loans  on  hand  at  REA  at 
cutoff   (159  applications).  $467,633,000. 

Number  of  borrowers  wholly  dependent 
upon  REA  2  percent  financing  (not  eligible 
for  supplemental  loans) ,  88. 

I<oan  authorization  under  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (insured  loans  at  5  percent). 
$618,000,000. 

Balance  available  under  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act.  insured  loans  at  6  percent 
($618,000,000  less  $228,000,000).  $390,000,000. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
tend my  thanks  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  for  his  splendid  state- 
ment and  for  the  reasonableness  of  his 
approach. 

I  say  most  respectfully  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  Is  no  one  here  who  is 
not  interested  in  the  REA  program.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
comes  from  a  State  known  for  its  REA's 
and  Its  public  power.  George  Norris,  one 
of  the  great  Senators,  a  predecessor  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  was  the 
father,  so  to  speak,  of  REA. 

All  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  merely  to 
state  that  the  law  that  is  now  on  the 
books  shall  continue  to  be  the  law,  In- 
cluding the  appropriation  provided, 
which  also  is  law  imtll  June  30,  1973. 
That  is  all  we  are  attempting  to  do. 

We  are  simply  saying  that  the  program 
ought  to  be  continued  in  accordance  with 
the  law. 

We  are  saying,  further,  that  the 
administrator  of  the  program,  Mr.  Hamll, 
has  been  conducting  the  program  in  a 


manner  which  affords  a  blend  of  moneys, 
as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  pointed 
out — moneys  at  2  percent  interest  with 
moneys  at  higher  rates  of  interest.  I 
beUeve  I  heard  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
say  that  out  of  36  loan  applications  that 
were  acted  upon  in  his  State,  only  eight 
qualified  for  100  percent  2-percent  money 
and  the  others  were  a  blend  of  2  percent 
and  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  state  what 
we  want  done  here.  This  is  a  very  simple 
bill.  It  merely  provides  that  we  continue 
with  what  we  have  until  such  time  as 
Congress — not  the  executive  branch — 
decides  to  change  the  program. 

Hearings  will  be  held.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  has 
said  here  that  those  hearings  will  be 
open  for  witnesses,  testimony,  and  any 
suggested  amendments  to  the  program. 
We  will  review  the  entire  program.  I 
think  that  is  the  way  we  ought  to  change 
the  program,  if  we  are  going  to  change 
it.  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  done 
by  somebody  downtown,  without  regard 
to  the  will  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota    <Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  bill  with  reference  to 
REIA  loan  cutoffs  by  the  administration 
should  be  approved. 

I  believe  most  REA  co-ops  and  the 
farmers  they  serve  will  agree  that  some 
modification  of  the  present  REA  loan 
program  is  necessary  and  overdue.  In 
fact.  Mr.  President,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  REA  co-ops  for  several  years  has 
proposed  that  the  2-percent  loan  pro- 
gram be  continued  only  for  co-ops  serv- 
ing low  density  areas,  usually  areas  that 
only  have  one  or  two  farmers  per  mile  or 
many  that  have  less.  Two-percent  loans 
for  this  kind  of  REA  co-op  are  essential 
and  fully  justified.  The  total  amount  of 
loan  money  for  such  co-ops  would  be 
very  minimal. 

From  listening  to  much  of  the  publicity 
in  opposition  to  this  type  of  loan  pro- 
gram, one  would  think  that  these  loans 
represented  a  gift  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  REA  co-ops  have  a  repayment 
record  of  better  than  99  percent.  What 
other  loans  made  by  the  Federal  (jov- 
ernment  have  this  kind  of  a  repaj-ment 
record?  What  foreign  countries  that  we 
give  help  to  have  this  kind  of  a  record? 
They  get  very  low  interest  rates  and  the 
repayment  record  Is  miserable,  and  most 
of  the  money  they  get  is  In  the  form  of 
grants. 

A  great  majority  of  REA  co-ops  are 
serving  a  high  enough  density  population 
or  are  providing  service  in  many  cases 
to  customers  other  than  farmers  and  are 
able  and  very  willing  to  accept  a  higher 
rate  of  Interest.  They  do  need  additional 
funds  continually,  year  after  year,  to 
modernize  and  improve  their  service  the 
same  as  investor-owned  utilities. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to 
criticize  my  own  administration,  but  I 
feel  that  I  must  in  this  case,  especially 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
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rreat   loan   program    was    so    abruptly 
fflped  out.  Just  after  Christmas  when  the 
idmlnlstration.  without  any  prior  notice 
whatever,  discontinued  all  loans  to  RE  A 
;o-ops,  REA  had  many  loan  applications 
)ending  for  which  they  had  made  verbal 
jommltments.  For  25  years  or  more  dur- 
ng  the  operation  of  this  very  fine  REA 
)rogram,  most  If  not  all  applications 
rere  agreed  to  by  verbal  commitment 
:  (ending  the  drawing  up  of  the  necessary 
locuments  to  be  signed  later.  For  the  ad- 
ninistration  to  say  that  they  had  no 
commitments    to    these    borrowers    to 
(rhich  they  had  made  verbal  commit- 
aents  is  absurd.  No  individual,  group  or 
ndustry.  and  more  particularly  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  can  afford  to  make 
(ommitments  and  then  summarily  dis- 
1  Hiss  them. 

I  realize,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
i  few  in  high  places  in  this  administra- 
tion  who  use  the  excuse  for  abolishing 
Ihls  program  that  some  of  the  REA 
(o-ops  had  occasionally  provided  elec- 
t  rical  service  to  a  coimtry  club.  This  was 
lot  the  intention  of  the  loan  program. 
1  f  loans  have  been  made  to  REA  co-ops 
\  'ho  are  serving  a  country  club,  then  the 
>  .dministrator  could  easily  have  denied 
1  )ans  providing  for  that  kind  of  service. 
The  Administrator  had  this  discre- 
t  onary  authority.  It  is  revolting  to 
f  irmers  and  their  friends  to  hear  from 
a  high-placed  official  of  this  administra- 
t  on  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  wiping 

0  lit  the  REA  loan  program  was  that  some 
c  juntry  club  was  provided  service  by  an 

1  .£A  co-op. 

Mr.  President,  the  approval  of  this  bill 
t  <f  Congress  may  not  get  the  desired  re- 
s  ilts,  but  it  will  express  the  views  of  the 
I  [embers  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
tnwarranted  action  taken  by  the  ad- 
r  linlstration  in  abolishing  REA  pro- 
grams. I  believe  that  we  in  Congress 
s  lould  write  a  new  REA  loan  program 
a  ;ong  the  lines  I  have  previously  dis- 
c  jssed — that  of  2  percent  money  for  just 
tiose  co-ops  with  a  low  density  factor 
a  ad  a  higher  rate  of  interest  for  the  co- 
0  ?s  in  more  densely  populated  areas  or 

0  ;hers  which,  because  of  their  profitable 
F  ower  loads,  are  able  to  pay  a  higher  rate 

0 1  interest. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
rilnutes  to  the  disting\iished  Senator 
f 'om  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellhon). 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
f-om  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  probably  no  program 
tiat  the  Federal  Government  has  ever 
iQdertaken  has  done  the  country  more 
g  Dod  than  the  niral  electrification  pro- 
gram.  I  cannot  imagine  what  shape 
/  merican  agriculture  would  be  in  today 
i  our  farms  had  been  denied  access  to 
c  ependable,  reasonably  priced  elec- 
t  Iclty.  A  great  many  city  folks  would 
tave  to  go  out  and  milk  their  cows  by 
hand  before  they  could  have  breakfast 
e  rery  morning,  and  I  am  afraid  that  that 
V  ould  not  work  too  well. 

I  beheve  that  the  REA  program  has 
sared  not  only  the  rural  part  of  the 
c  ountry  but  also  the  rest  of  the  United 
E  tates  as  well  as  any  program  Congress 
e  irer  put  into  action.  I  want  to  do  all  I 
c  an  to  make  certain  that  the  rural  elec- 


trification program  continues  to  be  a 
healthy  activity  that  can  adequately  and 
reasonably  meet  the  needs  of  agricul- 
ture, because  the  demands  on  agricul- 
ture for  food  are  growing,  not  decreas- 
ing. So  I  strongly  support  the  continua- 
tion of  the  REA  program. 

I  particularly  feel  that  we  will  still 
need  some  of  the  low  interest  money 
available,  because  there  are  still  remote 
areas  of  the  United  States — a  good  many 
in  my  State — where  it  is  simply  imprac- 
ticable to  provide  electricity  if  the  full 
cost  of  money  is  going  to  be  charged. 
Many  of  these  areas  are  just  developing: 
and  if  we  do  not  provide  low  interest 
loans,  they  simply  will  not  develop. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention,  when 
it  is  in  order,  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  I  believe  might  make  the  continua- 
tion of  low  interest  money  possible,  might 
get  the  administration  to  release  some 
of  these  funds,  so  that  REA's  that  need 
those  loan  funds  would  have  that  money 
available  to  go  ahead  with  construction 
programs. 

The  problem  is  if  we  go  ahead  and  act 
today  and  pass  legislation  that  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  accept  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  they  will  change  their 
minds  downtown  and  they  will  continue 
to  impound  the  2  percent  direct  loan 
funds. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  pass  a  bill  to 
assure  that  the  funds  will  be  available  so 
that  programs  that  are  presently  held  in 
abeyance  can  get  funds  they  need  for 
farmers  that  need  it. 

Most  of  agriculture  has  been  served, 
but  it  is  also  a  fact  that  some  areas  have 
not  been  served  and  some  areas  being 
served  are  being  inadequately  served.  In 
those  cases  where  farmers  live  some  dis- 
tance from  the  source  of  supply  the  only 
way  they  will  get  service  is  through  low 
interest  loans. 

I  strongly  support  that  program  and 
intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  keep  it  in 
operation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me  for 
10  minutes? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  at  the  outset  as  a 
supporter  of  the  REA  program  and  as  a 
defender  of  the  necessity  for  continuing 
a  program  which  will  provide  expanded 
electrical  service  to  the  people  of  rural 
America.  The  action  which  I  am  taking 
today  will  be  in  the  sense  of  trying  to  re- 
solve a  problem  rather  than  to  attack  a 
program  which  I  think  has  served  and  is 
serving  the  people  of  rural  America  well. 
The  recent  administration  cancellation 
of  the  REA  2  percent  direct  loan  program 
has  raised  a  question  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  rural  Americans:  how  do  we  in- 
sure the  survival  of  those  rural  electric 
cooperatives  which  cannot  afford  an  In- 
crease from  a  2-percent  interest  rate  to  a 
5-percent  rate?  The  cooperatives  them- 
selves have  already  recognized  that  some 


can  afford  higher  rates  and,  therefore, 
they  established  the  National  Rural 
Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Corp., 
known  as  CFC.  My  concern  today] 
though,  Is  especially  with  that  group  of 
cooperatives  that,  for  various  reasons, 
carmot  generate  adequate  revenues' 
necessary  to  provide  continued,  reliable 
electric  service  in  their  service  areas 
without  the  2  percent  direct  loan  pro- 
gram. 

The  administration  has  focused  its  at- 
tention on  only  those  cooperatives  which 
can  afford  higher  interest  rates.  Several 
of  my  fellow  Senators,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  focused  their  attention  on  only 
those  cooperatives  which  carmot  afford 
higher  rates.  The  financial  situation 
facing  all  of  us  today,  including  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  and  the  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, demands  that  we  establish 
separate  programs,  distinguishing  be- 
tween cooperatives  on  the  basis  of  their 
individual  financial  situation.  This  ap- 
proach has  already  been  instituted,  to 
some  degree,  by  the  REA  and  CFC.  in 
their  formulas  for  allocating  shares  of 
loans  between  these  two  lending  agen- 
cies. 

What  I  am  proposing  today  is  that  this 
procedure  be  expanded,  to  become  the 
new  Federal  policy  towards  financing  of 
the  rural  electrification  program. 

Basically,  the  amendment  which  I  will 
offer  would  establish  a  flexible  program 
for  financing  according  to  the  need  for 
that  Federal  assistance.  The  amend- 
ment would  establish  a  financial  criteria 
for  borrowers  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  REA  Bulletin  20-14.  These  cri- 
teria are  the  time  Interest  earned  ratio, 
sometimes  called  TIER,  the  debt  service 
coverage,  or  DSC,  and  the  plant  revenue 
ratio,  called  PRR. 

If  a  borrower  has  a  time  Interest 
earned  ratio  of  less  than  1.5  or  a  debt 
service  coverage  of  less  than  1.25,  then 
that  borrower  would  be  entitled  to  a  2 
percent  direct  loan  In  an  amount  equal 
to  his  approved  needs. 

If,  however,  a  borrower  has  a  TIER  of 
1.5  and  above,  and  a  DSC  of  1.25  and 
above,  then  some  portion  of  the  loan 
made  would  be  on  an  insured  basis  at  5 
percent  Interest,  based  on  the  plant  reve- 
nue ratio. 

A  borrower  with  a  PRR  of  9.01  and 
above  would  be  entitled  to  a  loan  com- 
posed of  one-half  2  percent  direct  funds 
and  one-half  5  percent  Insured  funds.  A 
borrower  with  a  PRR  of  8.01  to  9  would 
be  entitled  to  a  loan  composed  of  one- 
fourth  2  percent  direct  funds  and  three- 
fourths  5  percent  insured  funds.  If  the 
borrower's  PRR  is  8"  and  below,  then  the 
financial  criteria  calls  for  an  insured 
loan  at  5  percent  interest  to  meet  the 
approved  needs. 

In  this  manner  I  believe  that  the  con- 
current goals  of  Federal  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  strengthening  of  rural  Amer- 
ica can  be  brought  closer  together.  Ob- 
viously, this  legislative  approach  will  sat- 
isfy neither  those  who  wish  to  completely 
wipe  out  the  2  percent  program,  nor  those 
who  wish  to  provide  2  percent  loans  to 
all  cooperatives,  regardless  of  financial 
position.  It  will,  though,  provide  a  new 
thrust  and  a  stronger  sense  of  purpose 
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to  a  program  initiated  in  1936.  to  bring 
electric  power  to  all  rural  Americans.  On 
that  basis,  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  adoption  of  this  tmiendment. 
I  wsis  pleased  in  the  colloquy  earlier  to 
note  that  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  Indicated  he  will  hold  hearings 
on  amendments  to  the  REA  Act  that 
might  encompass  this  and  other  sugges- 
tions as  a  means  by  which  we  might 
amend  the  basic  law  and  conform  to  the 
very  soundly  held  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  that  Congress  should 
set  the  policy,  that  Congress  should  en- 
act the  law,  and  that  Congress  should 
make  the  changes  in  the  laws,  rather 
than  to  have  it  done  by  Executive  edict. 
I  strongly  support  that  position. 

I  am  concerned,  liowever,  with  one 
thing  that  seems  to  be  running  through 
much  of  the  discussion  this  afternoon, 
and  that  is  that  we  are  anxious  to  con- 
front the  issue  of  Executive  privilege 
without  reference  to  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  money  available  to  the  rural 
electrical  cooperatives  as  they  need  it. 
Passage  of  the  pending  legislation  with- 
out the  amendment  would,  in  my  opinion 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  admin- 
istration without  assuring  the  continua- 
tion of  loans  below  5  percent. 

Either  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
MON)  or  me  would  go  part  way  in  assur- 
ing that  some  2  percent  funds  would  be 
available  while  this  impasse  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive  is  being 
thrashed  out.  If,  Indeed,  my  amendment 
or  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  Is  not  adopted  today  I  will  do 
what  I  can  through  those  hearings  to  see 
that  there  Is  a  suitable  amendment  to 
the  program  that  will  bring  some  flexi- 
bility and  assurance  to  the  necessary 
financing  of  the  REA's  of  America. 

But  let  us  not  ignore  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  problems:  and  let  us  not 
gloss  over  the  fact  that  there  have  been 
serious  charges  against  the  REA  in  the 
past  for  misuse  of  2  percent  funds.  The 
REA's  are  thi  first  to  admit  such  abuses 
have  occurred  and  there  are  circum- 
stances that  do  not  justify  2  percent 
financing.  They  have  taken  the  lead  and 
they  recognize  the  need.  Do  you  deny 
the  opportimity  for  2  percent  funds 
where  it  is  warranted  while  we  fight  out 
some  kind  of  very  grave  problem  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  President. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  at  the 
proper  time  when  the  amendments  are 
offered  that  my  amendment  would  re- 
ceive the  majority  support  of  this  body. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  will  not  be  concluded  this  eve- 
ning, but  I  do  wish  to  make  this  re- 
joinder. There  Is  not  a  single  thing  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  presented  that  the 
Administrator  of  REA  cannot  do  as  long 
as  he  spends  the  full  amount  of  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress  alresuiy.  i  do 
not  think  we  should  start  rewriting  the 
law  on  the  Senate  floor  without  the  bene- 
fit of  public  hearings,  We  have  commit- 
tees of  Congress  that  are  capable  of  im- 
dertaklng  this  responsibility. 

The  first  part  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  already  in  the  REA  Administra- 
tor's regulations.  If  Senators  will  study 
the  committee  report,  particularly  page 


11,  starting  with  attachment  A,  "Supple- 
mental Loan  Criteria  for  Electric  Dis- 
tribution Borrowers,"  and  continue  to 
page  12  and  into  page  13  of  the  report, 
I  believe  they  will  be  informed  that  the 
present  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  program  has 
the  authority  and  is  using  his  authority 
to  make  adjustments  for  the  blending  of 
2-percent  money  with  supplemental 
funds  at  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  My 
point  is  that  any  changes  in  the  law 
ought  to  be  worked  out  with  advice  from 
the  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  with 
bankers.  We  need  to  look  at  the  amounts 
of  funds  that  might  be  avaUable  in  the 
open  money  market  as  well  as  the  ability 
of  rural  electric  cooperatives  to  pay  a 
higher  interest  rate. 

This  is  a  complicated  business.  The 
administration  has  looked  at  these  issues 
in  the  past  and  has  come  up  with  the 
formula  printed  in  this  document,  the 
report,  at  pages  10,  11,  12,  and  13.  The 
committee  report  contains  a  very  careful 
documentation  of  existing  REA  policy  by 
the  competent  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Agricultiu-e  and  Forestry.  l  do  not  want 
to  scrap  the  carefully  considered  policies 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. That  is  not  what  this  debate  is  all 
about. 

The  press  release  armouncing  the  ter- 
mination of  the  REA  direct  loan  program 
was  not  signed  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota or  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota. It  was  signed  by  Mr.  Butz.  Every 
complaint  that  has  been  made  about  the 
REA  direct  loan  program  has  been  heard 
before  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee.  After  the  complaints  had 
been  filed,  if  there  were  any,  the  Senate 
overwhelmingly— I  believe  imanlmous- 
ly— approved  funds  for  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration  over  and  above 
the  President's  request. 

The  President  did  not  Just  reduce  REA 
loan  funds.  The  Secretary,  In  his  press 
release,  did  not  say,  "We  are  going  to 
cut  back  funds  to  the  President's  level 
In  the  budget  request."  They  terminated 
the  program.  All  we  are  trying  to  say  Is 
that  we  should  reactivate  the  program. 
It  is  my  judgment  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent hears  from  Congress  overwhelm- 
ingly, on  a  bipartisan  basis — and  this  is 
of  a  bipartisan  nature — he  will  recon- 
sider. It  is  my  honest  judgment  that  the 
President  was  not  even  really  informed. 
The  bureaucrats  in  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  were  the  ones  who  were 
trying  to  cut  down  on  REA  funds. 

My  friend  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Yotjng)  .serves  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  He  has  heard 
the  budget  directors  come  up  time  after 
time,  seeking  to  cut  down  on  the  pro- 
gram. Most  of  them  have  never  been  on 
a  farm;  they  have  never  seen  what  takes 
place  on  a  farm.  Congress  has  listened  to 
the  principal  budget  directors.  Many  of 
them  have  made  reconunendations  simi- 
lar to  the  one  we  got  in  the  press  release 
of  December  29.  But  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate both  said.  "No." 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  spoke  of  the 

telephone  bank.  That  did  not  come  out 

of  thin  air:  it  came  out  of  experience. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 

some  amendments  that  he  believes  would 


redesign  the  rural  telephone  bank  pro- 
gram, let  him  come  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
make  his  presentation.  Let  him  come 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
headed  by  John  McClellan,  of  Arkan- 
sas, a  distinguished  gentleman  in  this 
body,  a  Senator  who  is  not  known  for 
capricious  action.  He  is  for  responsible 
action  because  he  Is  a  responsible  Sena- 
tor. The  ranking  member  of  the  commit- 
tee is  here,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  iMr.  Young)  .  I  have 
known  him  for  years.  We  have  stood  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  year  after  year, 
fighting  for  things  that  we  thought  were 
right  for  rural  America. 

I  do  not  intend  to  let  anything  stand 
in  the  way  of  what  I  believe  is  right  for 
rural  America.  All  I  am  saying  is  what 
we  have  to  do  is  to  send  a  message  to — 
and  I  am  quoting  somebody — send  a 
message  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  send  a  message  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  send  a  message 
to  the  President. 

We  all  know  what  happened  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Thev  had 
some  regulations  that  were  going  to  take 
our  Vietnam  veterans  and  give  them  the 
treatment.  The  President  heard  about 
that.  He  got  the  message.  He  said- 
Just  a  mlnut*.  There  is  somebodv  over 
there  who  thinks  he  Is  the  President  We  are 
going  to  change  that. 

So  he  rescinded  these  regulations  be-     • 
cause  somebody  did  it  in  his  name. 

I  want  to  tell  the  President,  "We  aie 
trying  to  say  to  you  from  this  bodv  today 
we  are  trying  to  tell  the  people  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  we 
are  trying  to  tell  the  so-called  budget 
experts,  that  they  ought  to  get  the  facts  • 
we  are  trying  to  tell  them  that  the  bill 
you  signed  last  year  for  Agriculture  ap- 
propriations was  a  good  bill.  We  are  try- 
ing to  tell  them  that  that  bill  would  have 
saved  money.  We  are  trying  to  improve 
life  in  rural  America.  We  are  trj-ing  to 
save  the  rural  electric  and  telephone  pro- 
grams." 

I  do  not  think  the  President  was  try- 
ing to  stop  the  rural  electric  and  tele- 
phone programs.  I  think  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  do  better  than 
that.  I  think  there  are  some  bureaucrats 
some  appointees,  that  slipped  it  onto  his 
desk.  My  goodness,  it  is  time  we  rescued 
the  President  I  want  to  do  it  in  a  bipar- 
tisan maasure. 

There  is  no  Senator  for  whom  I 
have  greater  affection  than  the  dLstin- 
guished  Senator  from  North  Dakota  '  Mr 
Young  • .  I  have  worked  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr 
Bellman  I  over  the  years.  I  have  worked 
for  many  years  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  <Mr 
Young  >  These  men  want  to  do  what  is 
right,  and  so  do  I.  But  I  know  one  thing 
that  is  right,  and  that  is  not  to  permit 
someone  who  is  in  the  executive  branch 
of  (jovernment,  whatever  office  it  is,  to 
repeal  laws  we  pass  in  the  Congres,<;  We 
may  not  be  the  smartest  people  in  the 
world,  but  we  are  elected  representatives, 
and  there  is  a  way  to  take  care  of  those 
of  us  who  do  not  do  our  work  well,  and 
that  is  through  something  called  elec- 
tions. But  there  are  some  people  who 
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tenure  and  they  do  not  have  to 
for  elections.  The  President  is  con- 
about  matters  all  over  the  world. 
Wl  len  the  matter  of  rural  electriflcatlon 
snvironmental  assistance  comes  up,  I 
see  somebody  over  there  in  the  Office 
Management  and  Budget — with  a 
■  degree — coming  up  and  saying, 
.  I  tried  to  get  Tniman,  I  tried  to 
Eisenhower,  I  tried  to  get  Kennedy,  I 
to  get  Johnson" — because  those 
bufget  bureaucrats  live  a  long  time  over 
"I  tried  to  get  to  all  of  them,  but 
sortieone  always  caught  me  before  it  went 
through.  Now,  I  think  I  will  try  to  get 
thi  ough  President  Nixon." 

I  resident  Nixon  has  some  staff  people 
in  ;he  Whi*^e  House  that  just  try  these 
thijigs.  Now  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
may  be  acquainted  with  some  of 
people,  but  I  do  not  get  to  see  them 
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rise  in  the  Senate  today  to  save  our 
I  do  not  want  the  farmers  of 
to  say,  "Look  what  Mr.  Nixon 
to  us."  After  all.  he  cannot  run  for 
ection.  I  do  not  want  to  pick  on  him ; 
w  mt  him  to  succeed.  I  really  want  him 
ucceed,  and  the  other  Senators  here 
want  him  to  succeed.  So  let  us  not 
budden  this  bill  with  a  lot  of  amend- 
meiits.  Let  us  do  what  we  ought  to  do 
send  him  a  message.  That  is  what  I 
thiiik  we  must  do.  The  Senator  from 
Mij  mesota  wants  the  Senate  to  send  him 
nyessage. 

I  wiU  tell  the  Senate  that  if  we 
it  in  capital  letters,  without  even  the 
berjeflt  of  neon  lights,  that  the  Presi- 
will  get  that  message.  And  the 
ligAts  will  continue  to  burn  in  rural 
Air  erica.  And  the  country  will  not  go 
barkrupt.  The  loans  will  be  repaid,  the 
p  jrcent  money,  the  4,  5,  and  6-percent 
mo|iey. 

can  tell  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
koti  (Mr.  Young)  that  the  Basin  Elec- 
tric Cooperative  will  get  its  loan.  That 
loa  1  was  promised,  and  that  promise  haa 
nov  ■  been  broken. 

1  oans  were  promised  in  Minnesota, 
anc  those  promises  have  been  broken.  If 
peo  lie  cannot  believe  their  own  Govern - 
mei  it  when  a  promise  is  made,  who  can 
the '  believe? 

T  tils  Is  not  a  complicated  bill.  This  is  as 
Sim  )le  as  telling  the  truth.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  say  that  the  law  that  was 
pas  ed  and  the  funds  that  we  appro- 
pri£  ted  shall  be  honored.  That  is  all.  All 
tha  we  have  to  say  is  that  the  President 
sha  1  faithfully  execute  the  laws,  which 
is  w  hat  the  Constitution  provides. 

I  am  Just  asking  all  of  my  dlstln- 
guij  hed  associates  in  the  Senate  to  join 
the  54  Senators  who  are  sponsoring  this 
legii  lation  to  send  a  message  to  the  Presi- 
den  ;.  It  is  a  simple  message : 
Jt  »t  abide  by  the  law.  Just  do  what  you 
1  equlred  to  do. 

^r.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Sen  Iter  yield? 

\«  r.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
atoi  from  North  Dakota. 

Nf  r.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  first.  I  ex- 
press  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
f ror  I  Minnesota  for  his  very  kind  com- 
merts.  We  have  worked  together  for 
nea  ly  a  quarter  of  a  century  on  these 
fine  programs.  I  am  very  happy  to  see  the 


Senator  from  Minnesota  back  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  will  have  to  oppose  the  suggested 
amendments,  not  t>ecause  I  do  not  agree 
with  them,  but  because  I  believe  that  this 
is  not  an  appropriate  place  to  offer  such 
amendments.  These  measures  should  be 
introduced  as  bills,  and  we  should  hold 
hearings  on  them  and  get  the  views  of 
the  REA,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  others.  Then  we  can  write  the  proper 
bill. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  here  this  afternoon  about 
REA,  and  ample  testimony  has  been 
offered  as  to  the  f!ne  work  which  REA 
has  accomplished  since  the  program  was 
created  In  1936.  There  is  little  I  can  say 
to  further  embellish  the  record  except 
to  point  briefly  to  what  REA  has  done  in 
New  Mexico. 

When  REA  was  first  created,  only  3.3 
percent  of  the  farms  in  New  Mexico  were 
electrified.  Today,  that  figure  is  90 
percent. 

REA  in  New  Mexico  serves  87,597  rural 
consumers  over  29.377  miles  of  line. 

And,  since  1936,  REA  has  advanced 
$131,938,136  to  New  Mexicans,  of  which 
amount  $83.4  million  has  been  repaid. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  recent  actions 
taken  by  the  administration  to  eliminate 
the  2-percent  REA  loan  program  cast 
a  shadow  over  the  ability  of  REA  to  con- 
tinue its  work  in  the  future.  The  admin- 
istration justifies  its  termination  of  the 
2-percent  program  with  the  claim  that 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  au- 
thorized a  new  source  of  loans  for  rural 
electrification.  In  fact,  however,  the  ac- 
tion means  that  no  funds  at  all  are 
available  for  REA  now. 

Last  year,  the  administration  failed 
to  make  a  request  for  funds  for  the 
loan  program  which  they  now  claim  is  to 
provide  substitute  REA  money.  And.  so 
far,  the  procedures,  field  instructions, 
and  guidelines  for  operating  the  substi- 
tute program  have  not  been  written. 
There  is  no  money  for  this  program,  and 
there  is  no  mechanism  to  administer  it. 
Based  on  this  record,  it  seems  clear  that 
there  Is  not  going  to  be  much  cf  REA 
left  unless  we  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  discouraged  and 
disturbed  that  we  should  have  to  be 
debating  this  issue  at  all,  because  the 
program  should  still  be  in  operation. 
Where  did  the  President  get  the  author- 
ity to  imilaterally  shut  this  program 
down?  What  law  or  constitutional  privi- 
lege gave  him  the  authority  to  do  what 
he  did?  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  ad- 
ministration has  acted  improperly  with 
regard  to  REA.  and  it  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  correct  this  error. 

Over  the  past  month.  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  mail  In  support  of  the 
RE:a  program.  I  have  also  been  visited 
by  a  delegation  of  REA  officials  from 
New  Mexico  who  indicated  their  ap- 
proval for  this  bill.  They  also  Indicated 
that  the  financial  status  of  many  cooper- 
atives Is  better  now  them  it  was  some 
years  ago.  and  that  it  may  be  time  to 
consider  replacing  the  2-percent-loan 
program  with  a  new  program  based  on  a 
sliding  rate  of  interest.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  open  to  that  suggestion,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Agriculture  Committee  will  con- 


sider it.  But  imtil  we  have  time  to  con- 
sider alternatives  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly, I  believe  we  must  past  this  bill  so 
that  we  may  continue  without  Interrup- 
tion the  progress  we  have  made  so  far 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  my  strong  support  for  S.  394,  to 
reaffirm  that  funds  appropriated  for  the 
rural  electrification  program  must  be 
made  available  each  fiscal  year  as  ob- 
ligated to  carry  out  programs  authorized 
imder  the  Rural  Electrification  Act.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 

Rural  electric  and  telephone  coopera- 
tives were  established  in  this  country  be- 
cause privately  owned  utilities  did  not 
consider  it  profitable  to  extend  service 
into  thinly  populated  rural  areas.  It  is 
only  because  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  made  available  low-interest  direct 
loans  to  farmer  cooperatives  that 
North  Dakota  farms  and  small  towns 
have  been  able  to  enjoy  the  labor-saving 
benefits  of  electric  power  and  rapid  com- 
munication that  people  in  more  densely 
populated  parts  of  the  country  have 
taken  for  granted  for  years. 

The  termination  of  the  REA  direct  loan 
program  forces  all  electric  and  telephone 
cooperatives,  regardless  of  their  financial 
situation  or  the  density  of  the  area 
served,  to  pay  higher  interest  rates  on 
borrowed  capital  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  consumers.  The  increased  costs 
will  necessarily  be  reflected  in  higher 
rates  charged  to  consumers.  In  North 
Dakota,  where  net  profit  from  farming 
operations  is  usually  quite  small  because 
of  the  ever-increasing  costs  of  produc- 
tion, this  additional  expense  added  to 
others  could  be  enough  to  drive  some 
people  off  farms  and.  out  of  rural  com- 
munities. 

It  is  estimated  that  cancellation  of  this 
program  will  cost  North  Dakota  rural 
electric  cooperatives  $1,370,000  more  per 
year  for  higher  interest  costs  on  the 
$65,200,000  in  loan  funds  now  requirpd 
for  the  balance  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 
Taken  for  the  total  35-year  term  of  such 
loans,  this  results  in  incrfeased  interest 
costs  amoimting  to  $47,920,000. 

For  North  Dakota  telephone  coopera- 
tives, $252,300  more  per  year  will  be  re- 
quired on  loans  of  $12,010,000  for  this 
fiscal  year  or  a  total  of  $8,830,000  for 
the  35-year  period. 

Mr.  President,  in  abruptly  terminating 
this  program,  apparently  no  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  impact  on  rural  co- 
operatives to  whom  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator had  given  definite  commitments 
to  enable  them  to  implement  long-range 
operating  plans. 

The  President  of  the  Central  Power 
Electric  Cooperative  of  Mlnot,  N.  E>ak., 
has  written  to  me  a  detailed  statement 
regarding  the  chaos  resulthig  from  the 
administration's  reneging  on  what  Cen- 
tral Power  and  their  member  co-ops  had 
regarded  as  firm  financial  commitments. 
I  want  to  quote  briefly  from  this  letter 
about  Central  Power's  efforts  to  consoli- 
date power  transmission  and  substation 
facilities  in  their  areas  after  a  4- 
year  study.  The  letter  points  out  that  this 
study  and  plans  were  actively  encouraged 
by  REA  and  that  their  loan  application 
for  $9.2  million  was  formulated  by 
a  close  association  of  efforts  between 
Central,  Its  members,  and  REA.  Con- 
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structlon  was  to  start  In  1973.  Mr.  O'Con-  rtunned  surprise  and  outrage  relative  to  the  Directly  relevant  to  the  consolidation  nro- 

nor,  the  president,  states:  ter»  announcement  by  the  Adminlstraitlon  gram  is  the  loan  application  for  9.2  million 

Since  submlttmg  the  loan  application  to  '^^l^'J^^^^T.^S^':!^^,  ^e  SSrui^^or  UnTaL".^  a1  y^peTToS 

REA  we  have  tUne  and  again  been  assured  congreas.  was  termlnatUig  as  of  January  1.  of   tlm*    with   9  6    mmt^n    riniil^      f'^ 

by  the  REA  admtalstrator,  David  HamU,  that  x9Ti.  the  REA  2  percent  IcLi  progri^  and  to  strucUon  nlanned  f^     Lv^   ^.^«      .,',? "' 

'ZS.^r:Z>^l^Tl^r^'^TS^  request  and  ur^  that  you  So  ^1   In  your  Sa^'bala^'ncT^  S'b 'd  voT^  ^'th"'?  74 

j-ir/e  ^^^^^T^.^'-s-f^p.  ^i-n?r/rdrter«StS"nT-thTA^sr  ruiJ^be^-^sTut  Tarsuchrn  •  ? 

S^eseVrrn^fb^tl^'e^na^  '^Z^^t.^^t:^^^^:^^^^!^^,^.  ^TTjkZ^Hl£^h^£ 

Sg-ftZa^^frioLrreq^^st^e^fS  ^r^o'^J^^^S.^^!  ^^T^^^^,  ^  ^^^J^'^^^^^^ 
facilities  Which  was  plann^  for  under  con-  ^  the  Tnc^e^ta/neeS^  Us  m^^rs  ^^^  ."l"*^  ^'^^  *'*''  responsibilities 
solvation  and  the  1.2  mUUon  doUar  loan  *"siice  you^^feThS  II  memb^s  of  the  '"irnce'subSttTnrthf  l^n  n  t,  . 
request  was  a  115  KV  transmission  line  from  Congress,  are  aware  of  the  many  ways  thAt  rII  w/h«v^  t^J^f  III  ^  application  to 
Rugby  to  Rolette.  This  line  Is  of  critical  the  quality  of  lUe  m  Rural  America  has  been  ?^^»,  l^.  ..  f^  ^^^  *^**"  ****"  assured 
importance  and  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  on  enhanced  dlrectl?  or  VndTreS  bv  the  eSst^  *l  ^*  ^*  administrator  David  Hamll,  that 
December  1.  1972,  REA.  by  letter,  gave  per-  ence  ofThe  REA  pr^^  I^d  In  partlSl^  J^/^^  ^°"^*'  "^  ^°'***  '"  '^"^  ''""'■^^ 
mission  to  the  cooperative  to  use  $204,000  of  the  2  percent  loan  J^am  we  wnf  not  dY^  ^'"^'"^  January  i.  1973.  In  fact,  the  loan 
general  funds  so  as  to  permit  the  accom-  vote  the  tUne  or  spaLTat  wouW^e  r^Jm^d  ^  o°f  cou^t''^u";>,"'r""'  ^V"^'"  ^"'''• 
pllshment  of  the  preliminary  engineering,  to  fully  articulate  the  myriad  benefits  that  th!'«.  r^.r-i!^;  *}  t  T^  ""^^'^  "■"'^  °^ 
the  acquiring  of  right-of-way  and  similar  the  2  percent  loan  program  has  made  poe-  ^^  representations  by  the  administrator 
first  steps  in  advance  of  the  actual  granting  slble.  It  Is  enough  to  say  that  all  of  us  from  ,„  ,m  '""'^  ,*^.v-  ,  ""''  concurred  In  the 
of  the  loan  so  as  to  avoid  any  further  delay  these  thinly  populated  rural  areas  are  keenly  l^„ h^*^^  °f  **"*  '°*°  request.  One  of  the 
In  this  urgently  needed  construction.  Addl-  conscious  of  what  the  REA  proeram  haa  ^»<=""ies  which  was  planned  for  under  con- 
tlonally,  REA  also  gave  their  approval  for  meant  to  us  and  how  vitally  Important  it  is  f°"*l»"°'^  *"«J  "^der  the  9.2  million  dollar 
the  cooperative  to  advertise  for  bids  for  four  that  the  2  percent  loan  program  be  con-  request  was  a  115  KV  transmission  line 
large  transformers.  ...  In  short,  relying  on  tlnued.  ^""^  Rugby  to  Rolette.  This  line  is  of  crlt- 
the  representations  of  REA  that  such  loan  Central  Power,  working  with  Its  members  '°*^  Importance  and  In  recognition  of  this 
funds  would  be  forthcoming,  this  cooperative  has  as  you  are  aware  been  engaged  Ui  a  four  ^^^^  °°  December  1,  1972.  REA.  by  letter, 
has  substantlaUy  committed  Itself  to  a  pro-  year  study  and  endeavor  Intended  to  accom-  ^^^  permission  to  the  cooperative  to  use 
gram  of  providing  these  facilities  as  well  as  pUsh  a  consolidation  program  whereby  Cen-  '204.000  of  general  funds  so  as  to  permit 
other  such  slmUarly  required  faculties  In-  tral  Power  would  assume  the  existing  trans-  *^®  accomplishment  of  the  preliminary  en- 
cluded  in  the  loan.  ...  If  the  President's  mission  and  substation  facilities  of  our  8r*"^rtng,  the  acquiring  of  right-of-way  and 
action  in  permanently  terminating  the  REA  members  and  assume  further  responsibility  similar  first  steps  in  advance  of  the  actual 
2  percent  loan  program  Is  not  reconsidered  to  supply  the  future  needs  of  Its  members  In  granting  of  the  loan  so  as  to  avoid  any 
and  reversed,  the  consumers  of  niral  electrics  this  regard.  This  Is  a  heavy  responsibility  for  '"""ther  delay  in  this  urgently  needed  con- 
will  be  the  victims  of  a  cycle  of  pyramiding  Central  Power  and  many  thousands  of  North  structlon.  Additionally.  REA  also  gave  their 
rates  with  each  power  supplier,  in  turn,  Dakota  rural  people  will  be  directly  affected  apProval  for  the  cooperative  to  advertise  for 
forced  to  pass  on  the  heavy  Increased  costs  by  how  well  Central  can  meet  this  responal-  ^^^  'of  *^our  large  transformers  which  are 
to  rural  consumers  already  caught  In  a  price-  blUty.  The  abrupt  termination  of  the  2  per-  *^°  ^  **^*  \oe,n  application.  In  short,  relying 
cost  squeeze  and  bear  the  ultimate  unfair  cent  loan  program  will  have  an  Intimate  cor-  °^  *^*  representations  of  REA  that  such  loan 
burden  resulting  from  the  President's  action,  relation  to  our  ability  to  provide  for  the  '""ds  would  be  forthcoming,  this  coopera- 
i.*  -a^  A  *■  ¥  <  «.  I  4-V.4  1  4-  future  legitimate  needs  of  our  members  ^ive  has  substantially  committed  itself  to  a 
Mr.  President,  at  one  point  m  uus  let-  it  is  ironic  that  the  announcement  by  the  program  of  providing  these  faculties  as  well 
ter,  Mr.  O'Connor  indicates  that  the  rug  Administration  of  the  termination  of  the  2  '^  other  such  similarly  required  facilities 
had  been  pulled  out  from  under  this  co-  percent  loan  program  coincided  to  the  exact  included  in  the  loan. 

operative.  I  will  say  that  the  rug  has  been  <!**•  that  the  consolidation  program  became  it  seems  manifestly  unfair  that  the  govern- 

pulled  out  from  under  not  only  the  Cen-  l»gaUy  effective,  it  is  important  that  we  point  ment  should   be   permitted   to  encourage   a 

tral  Power  Cooperative   but  from  under  °"*  ^  y°"  *^**  many  different  elements  were  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  this  coopera- 

thP  AHmlni<!trat.nr  nf  th«»  T?iiral  Flpotri-  ''^clu'led   In  the  consolidation  program  and  tlve  and  to  then  suddenly  pull  the  rug  out 

Uie  AOmimstrator  OI  tne  KUrai  iJecm  ^^^  reasons  for  striving  for  its  accomplish-  from  under  thU  cooperative  to  our  obvious 

fication  Adn^tratlon  and  from  under  ment.  included  would  be  the  savings  that  detriment. 

the  people  of  North  Dakota  who  live  on  can  be  realized  if  one  organization  (Central  The  foregoing  Is  only  partially  Illustrative 

our  farms  and  In  our  rural  commimitles.  Power)   was  given  the  responsibility  for  the  of  the  needs  of  Central's  members  for  con- 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  planning,  engineering,  construction,  opera-  structlon  of  additional  facilities.  Our  mem- 

that  the  entire  text  of  this  letter  from  **°'^  *^<^  maintenance  of  all  of  the  transmls-  bers.  In  relUnce  upon  the  accomplishment 

Lewis  O'Connor  president  Central  Pow-  **°'^    ^^^    substation   faculties   required    to  of  consolidation  and  of  the  granting  bv  REA 

er  Electric  Cooperative,  lilC..  of  Mlnot,  '"n,^,?^  ?^t",*^"  "''*  "^  °^  *  ^  percent  loan  sufficient  to  permit  the 

N.  Dak.,  be  prin?ed  in  the  Record  at  the  hJ?SconsiderJd  by'ceS^i  anr^tlm"  '=°"=*™f"°'';  "T'f  "^It  ^'"'"^  out  above 

»»^»i..^i^^  Ji  ~,^  .^.^».i,„  f^               consiaerea  oy  central  and  Its  mem-  requesting   funds    for    the    construct  on    of 

Sf inirii!^^  A^r^TTT,    w^tH  „t  """/^^t?   ^*»   ^"^   »   ongoing   »«<1    'or  those  faculties  by  the  members.  Except  for 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without  construction  of  facilities.  Absent  the  efforts  the    savings   which    can    be   realized   under 

obj«;tlon  it  IS  SO  ordered.  and    determination   to   effect   consolidation  consolidation,  the  following  represents  only 

[^■^^^^r^                    ..      ....  ^^n  oL^trT.tpH'"'*  '*''""''' J'°''^'*  ^^''^  a  sampling  Of  the  major  projects  Which  woull 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  un-  *»e«^  constructed  by  our  members  or  loan  ^        ^^  started  earlier  bv  our  Individual 

fortunate  that  It  has  become  necessary  Kr^^oTollde^r  S  con^tl^t^n^  mem*^  anTwmcrwouid  W  iS^eTcom^ 

for  a  bill  such  «  this  to  be  considered  by  ^^  ZTZ  K'biau2  n  rleTtha"  P'^^  ^  *»  -"--«»■  ^'=>-<^'-«  «^  ^sd 

the    Senate.    The    Rural    Electrification  the  borrowUig  of  the  funds  necessary  to  ac-  ^°^  accepted  the  consolidated  laan  concept. 

Act  Is  the  law  of  the  land.  Congress  has  compllsh  such  construction  could  be  better  Proiect                                      Estimated  cost 

appropriated  the  funds  for  the  admlnls-  left  to  central   Power   under  consolidation  ^     „  .  ..     „.       ^  „  ^  ,         .,   ..„  ,v^ 

tration  of  the  act.  The  appropriation  bill  so  as  to  tasure  that  maximum  utUlty  value  ^^«^l  Rolette  (Line  &  Subs)...  •l'*»0'000 

was  signed  by  the  President.  In  spite  of  could  be  realized  from  such  faculties  through     •*"  °"° - - *®^- """ 

these  facts,  the  President  has  terminated  t^e  coordinated  planning  by  central  Power.     ^*"fy*^  ^"^ «"  V ,,«'^ 

the  Drojrram  In  many  instances  this  actuaUy  resulted  in     Jud  Line  &  Sub 136.000 

Therefore'  It  Is  our  resDonslbUltv  as  delaying  the  mstallatlon  of  these  facilities     Leeds  Transformer ^00,  000 

the  efS  reDrintetI^Tth7D«)D?^  '°'  """^  °'  '°°"'  ^'"^-  "^^  accumulation  of      Rolla  Transformer.... 100,000 

tne  eiTCiea  represcntaaves  or  tne  people  ^^^^^  ^as  resulted  in  a  critical  construction  ™.  >,„„„  y^„  ,,»„„ti»t.r,<,  »,it>,  ott-,  tou 

to  reaffirm  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  schedule  for  central  Power  for  1973  under  „  "^^  ^^^'^  ^"^  negot^tlng  with  otter  Tall 

the  REA  program  go  forward  by  passage  consolidation.  p°'*«'"  co"P»ny  towards  the  end  of  achiev- 

of  S.  394.  we   should    further   point   out    that    not  '"«  ""^  agreement  regarding  Joint  planning 

ExHiBrr  1  only  was  the  concept  of  consolidation  be-  Investment    operating,    and    maintaining    a 

CtorrBAL  PDWXE  tween  Central  and  Its  members  actively  en-  system  to  serve  our  JoUit  areas  of  smaU  towns 

ELK?rBic  OOOPKUTIVB.  INC.,  couraged     by     REA     but     that     REA     also  &nd  rural  North  DakoU.  We  have  Just  about 

Mtnot.  N  Dak    January  19  1973  encouraged  and  recommended  that  our  mem-  successfuUy  completed  our  negotiations  in 

Senator  Quwrrui  N.  Bubdiok,             '  hers  delay  any  applications  for  REA  funds  this  regard.  Such  agreement  will  provide  for 

U.S.  Senate,                               '  for  such  facilities  untu  consolidation  could  the  construction  of  faculties  needed  both  by 

Waahinffton,  D.C.  be  accomplished  under  Central  so  as  to  per-  Central  Power  and  Otter  Tall  Power.  If  these 

DBA*  Sknatob  Bubdick:  By  this  latter  w«  mlt  Central  to  secure  REA  financing  for  the  faculties  are  not  constructed,  service  to  cus- 

hope  to  communicate  to  you  the  feeling  of  construction  of  such  facilities.  tomers  of  both  utUltlee  (cooperative  and  In- 
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-owned  utility)  will  be  jeopardized  and 

are  concerned   about   the  potential   for 

outs  or  black  outs  of  larg^  areas  of 

Ncjrth  Dakota.  If  further  delay,  In  the  1973 

istructlon    schedule.    Is    experienced    the 

wl^iter  of  1973-74  and  beyond  could  well  be 

hazardous.  We  do  not  exaggerate  when 

state  and  advise  that  if  these  facilities 

are  not  constructed  that  real  dan- 

to  the  safety  and  well  being  of  the  cus- 

of  both  Central  Power  and  Otter  Tall 

co(ild  result    We  emphasize  that  Otter  Tall 

has  similarly  relied  upon  the  fact  that 

s  loan  would  be  granted  and.  In  fact,  has 

vlously    indicated    their    concurrence    to 

that  such  loan  should  be  granted  for 

use  Intended.  We  emphasize  that  such 

transmission  planning  between  Central 

Otter  Tall  has  been  with  the  full  en- 

and  in  fact   by  the  direction 

[RE  A. 

.  Hamll,  In  a  telephone  conversation  on 
Ja^iuary  3,  1973.  expressed  his  regrets  at 
being  able  to  fulfill  his  previous  and 
n^qulvocal  commitment  to  Central  that  the 
million  dollar  loan  would  be  granted  at 
traditional  2  percent  rate.  These  words 
regret  while  not  unappreciated  obviously 
little  to  provide  a  solution  to  Central's 
because  of  its  reliance  upon  the 
and  representations  of  REA  as  made 
the  administrator.  The  consolidation  pro- 
and  the  9.2  million  REA  loan  are  in 
every  sense  a  tandem  project  and  are  not 
cai  able  of  separation.  All  parties  Involved 
Inc  udlng  REA  so  conceived  and  planned 
both. 
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ten  ilnatlng 
not 


addition   to   the    hardships    that    will 

to  Central's  members  Lf  Central's  $9.2 

dollar  loan  is  not  granted  at  the  2 

level.  Central's  members  will  further 

irlence  hardships  because  Central  pur- 

les  power  from  Basin  Electric  for  resale 

Kur  members  and  If  Basin's  »51.1  million 

loan  which  also  was  to  be  granted  on 

ry  1.  at  2  percent,  is  not  granted,  this 

obviously   impair   the   ability   of   Basin 

lupply  to  us  power  on  schedule  and  at 

"ble  rates. 

the  President's  action  in  permanently 

■ '  itlng  the  REA  2  percent  loan  progn"am 

reconsidered  and  reversed,  the  con- 

of  rural  electrics  will  be  the  victims 

cycle  of  pyramiding  rates   with   each 

■  supplier,  in  turn,  forced  to  pass  on 

heavy  increased  costs  to  rural  consumers 

ly  caught  in  a  price  cost  squeeze  and 

the  ultimate  unfair  burden  resulting 

the  President's  action.  The  emascula- 

of  the  REA  program  becomes  even  more 

erable   to  rural   Americans   when   they 

at  the  same  time  being  forced  to  suffer 

consequences   of  the   abandonment   of 

previously  regarded  essential  agrlcul- 

programs. 

you  are  aware,  a  delegation  of  Central 

r  and  its  members  will  be  in  Washing- 

on  January  22  to  participate  in  the  grass 

effort   to   convince   Congress   and    the 

that  the  termination  of  the 

program  must  be  reversed.  I  know 

Williamson   has   talked   to   you   about 

matter  and  the  Central  delegation  will 

forward  to  seeing  you  next   week.   In 

Ington. 

are  aware  of  and  appreciate  your  long- 
support  of  the  REA  program.  We  re- 
request  that  you  assert  yoiir  posl- 
of  Influence  In  the  efforts  to  reverse 
unfortunate  action  by  the  Admlnlstra- 
and  by  so  doing,  reflect  In  full  measure 
lense  of  dismay  felt  by  us  In  the  rural 
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Sincerely. 

Liwis  O'CoNNoa. 
*reaident.  Central  Power  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 


FULBRIGHT.     Mr.     President. 

toda  y's  New  York  Times  contains  an  ar- 

whlch  Is  especially  pertinent  to  oui 


consideration  of  restoration  of  rural  elec- 
tric and  telephone  direct  loan  programs. 

The  article,  by  Roy  Reed,  tells  how  the 
proposed  cuts  in  the  REA  program  would 
affect  some  Arkansas  families.  Mr.  Reed 
reports  that  although  some  rural  fam- 
ilies, particularly  those  who  have  bene- 
fitted from  the  REA  program,  may  no 
longer  be  dependent  on  the  REA,  many 
others  would  remain  "locked  into  the 
past"  if  the  cutbacks  are  allowed  to 
stand. 

In  investigating  President  Nixon's 
absurd  charge  that  most  REA  loans  go 
"for  country  clubs  and  dilettantes."  Mr. 
Reed  found  that  the  Nation  still  has 
many  families  like  the  John  Chisimis  iri 
Arkansas  who  apparently  were  over- 
looked in  Mr.  Nixon's  change  of  policy. 

As  Mr.  Harry  Oswald,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Arkansas  Electric  Coopera- 
tives, told  the  Times : 

The  President  doesn't  understand  rural 
needs  and  the  necessity  of  getting  people 
away  from  the  asphalt  Jungle. 

As  I  have  constantly  emphasized,  Mr. 
President,  we  must  provide  our  rural 
areas  with  the  amenities  which  will  make 
them  attractive  places  to  live  so  that  we 
can  relieve  the  burden  on  our  crowded 
and  troubled  urban  areas. 

The  problem  with  the  President's  pro- 
posed changes  and  cutbacks  is  that  he 
neglects  to  look  at  the  whole  picture.  Be- 
cause there  have  been  some  improve- 
ments and.  a  diminished  or  changed  need 
for  certain  programs,  he  proposes  to 
abolish  or  drastically  reduce  them.  The 
REA  is  but  one  example. 

The  proper  procedure,  of  course,  is  for 
the  administration  to  submit  proposed 
changes  to  Congress  for  consideration 
Instead  the  President  is  attempting  to 
terminate  or  restructure  programs  by 
fiat. 

There  have  been  great  advances  in 
rural  America,  due  in  large  part  to  agen- 
cies like  the  REA  and  the  Farmers'  Home 
Administration.  However,  the  job  is  by 
no  means  finished.  The  Times  article 
points  out  that  half  the  Nation's  poor 
people  and  60  percent  of  its  substand- 
a%i  housing  is  in  rural  areas.  Some  45,- 
000  communities  have  Inadequate  sewer- 
age and  water  systems,  although  the  ad- 
ministration would  severely  restrict 
funding  for  such  systems 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  article  in 
today's  New  York  Times  should  be  read 
by  aU  who  would  terminate  the  REA  2 
percent  direct  loan  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

How  Cttts  m  R.E.A.  StiBsmT  Arracr  Two 

PAMttlES    IN    ARKANSAS 

(By  Roy  Reed) 

Ben  Hub,  Abk.,  Feb.  16.— In  the  rugged 
heart  of  the  Ozark  Mountains,  80  miles 
northwest  of  Uttle  Rock  and  nine  miles  from 
the  last  black -top,  the  settlement  of  Ben  Hur 
crouches  and  survives. 

The  soil  here  Is  thin.  The  trees  are  in- 
substantial on  the  lonely  ridges.  Every  liv- 
ing thing,  including  the  human.  Is  touched 
with  wilderness. 

John  Chlsum  lives  here  In  a  wood-heated 
cabin  that  clings  to  a  hill  above  a  dirt  road. 
His  past  Is  as  poor  as  the  clay  hUl  he  in- 
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habits.  He  has  no  future,  tising  the  word 
the  way  most  Americana  use  It. 

Seventy-flve  mUes  to  the  west,  the  moun- 
tains, by  some  accident  of  history  and  geog- 
raphy,  are  lush  and  tame.  There.  In  the 
prosperous  community  of  Bethel  Grove,  a  few 
mUes  from  the  state  unlvwslty  town  of  PHy, 
ettevllle.  lives  a  man  named  A.  C.  WUllani 

He  also  had  seemed  destined  to  be  a  left- 
over from  the  past.  But  his  luck  shifted 
and  he  wUl  bequeath  to  his  children  and 
grandchildren  a  farm  worth  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

ACTION  BT  PRBSmSNT 

President  Nixon  made  a  decision  recent- 
ly in  faraway  Washington  that  will  affect 
A.  C.  Williams  and  John  Chlsum  It  will 
cause  Mr.  Williams  and  hU  famUy  mUd  an- 
noyance. It  wUl  probably  help  keep  Mr  Chls- 
um  and   his   famUy   locked   Into  the  past. 

The  President  ordered  an  end  to  a  large 
part  of  the  Federal  subsidy  that  had  main- 
tained the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, a  cornerstone  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal,  a  program  that  has  built  rural 
electric  systems  In  48  states  since  1935. 

Two  per  cent  direct  Government  loans  to 
rural  electric  cooperatives  are  to  be  replaced 
by  5  per  cent  federally  Insured  loans  and 
an  as  yet  undetermined  amount  of  private 
capital    at    7   or    7.5   per   cent   Interest. 

Mr.  Nixon,  explaining  his  action  at  a  news 
conference  Jan.  31,  said  80  per  cent  of  the 
R.E.A.'s  money  once  went  for  rural  develop- 
ment and  getting  electricity  to  farmers. 

"Now."  he  said,  "80  per  cent  of  this  2  per 
cent  money  goes  for  country  clubs  and  dilet- 
tantes, for  example,  and  others  who  can  af- 
ford living  In  the  country." 

A  week's  Investigation  In  this  heavily  ru- 
ral state  indicated  there  was  some  truth  In 
Mr.  Nixon's  assertion.  Not  more  than  a  hand- 
ful of  country  clubs  are  tied  to  R JIJV.  lines. 
But  many  rural  Americans  like  A.  C.  Wil- 
liams of  Bethel  Grove  have  become  prosper- 
ous enough  that  they  probably  no  longer 
need  a  Federal  subsidy  for  their  electricity. 

However,  the  Investigation  also  suggested 
that  the  nation  still  has  a  great  many  John 
Chlsums,  who  apparently  were  overlooked 
In  Mr.  Nixon's  change  of  policy. 

"The  President  doesn't  understand  rural 
needs  and  the  necessity  of  getting  people 
away  from  the  asphalt  Jungle,"  Harry  L.  Os- 
wald, general  manager  of  Arkansas  Electric 
Cooperatives,  Inc..  said  this  week. 

A  COMMON  FKAK 

He  was  expressing  a  common  fear  among 
electric  cooperative  officials:  that  the  new 
direction  of  the  R.E.A.,  whUe  it  will  not  hurt 
the  more  prosperous  systems,  will  damage 
those  that  serve  the  still  sparsely  populated 
back  country  and  In  so  doing  will  make  It 
even  more  difficult  to  keep  people  in  the 
country  and  out  of  the  crowded  cities. 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperatives  Association  In  Washington 
predicted  that  the  new  policy  would  have  a 
"profound"  adverse  effect  on  the  poorest  100 
of  the  more  than  900  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives, especially  some  In  the  Great  Plains  and 
the  Par  West  and  In  Isolated  parts  of  the 
Eastern  mountains. 

Residents  of  those  areas  are  spaced  so 
widely  that  It  Is  difficult  for  an  electric  sys- 
tem to  earn  enough  to  repay  an  expensive 
private  loan.  Thus.  Industrial  and  other  eco- 
nomic development  would  be  crippled  by  high 
Interest  rates,  the  spokesman  said. 

The  R.E.A.  has  lent  $8.4-bllllon  since  1935 
and  that  money  has  built  1.7  million  miles 
of  electric  lines  In  rural  America.  Those  lines 
take  power  to  7  million  consumers.  More 
than  95  per  cent — ^perhaps  98  or  99  per  cent — 
of  rural  Americans  are  now  served  by  elec- 
tricity. 

But  that  suggests  mistakenly  that  the  Job 
Is  finished,  the  association  spokesman  said. 

"In  the  power  business,"  he  said,  "when 
you  get  the  poles  and  lines  you  are  Just  get- 
ting the  system  set.  You've  then  got  to  pto- 
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vide  for   the  growing  needs.  Our  demands 
double  every  seven  years." 

He  said  that  half  the  nation's  poor  people 
and  60  per  cent  of  Its  substandard  housing 
were  In  rural  areas.  Some  45.000  communi- 
ties have  inadequate  sewerage  and  water 
systems,  he  said. 

Even  though  many  electric  cooperative  of- 
ficials share  that  view,  they  are  far  from 
unanimous  in  condemning  the  Administra- 
tion's new  loan  policy. 

Several  In  Arkansas,  Including  Mr.  Oswald, 
find  that  in  spite  of  their  concern  for  un- 
developyed  areas,  they  are  more  concerned 
about  the  availability  of  capital.  They  hope 
the  higher  Interest  rates  will  make  more 
money  available  and  reduce  delays  In  getting 
loans. 

Mr.  Nixon's  proposed  budget  coupled  the 
rise  In  Interest  rates  with  a  substantially 
larger  allotment  for  R.E.A.  loans.  Increasing 
the  amount  that  cooperatives  can  borrow  for 
electrical  systems  this  year  from  *418-mll- 
llou  to  $618-mllllon.  That  pleased  Mr.  Os- 
wald. 

Electric  coc^eratlves  had  begun  to  borrow 
large  amounts  of  expensive  private  money 
long  before  the  President's  action.  Early  in 
1971,  the  R.E.A.  began  encouraging  a  mix 
of  private  and  public  loans  to  meet  the  ac- 
celerating needs  of   the  rural  systems. 

About  37  per  cent  of  the  money  borrowed 
by  the  cooperatives  In  1972  was  private  capi- 
tal obtained  from  banks,  insurance  compa- 
nies and  the  like.  The  Interest  rate  on  most 
of  it  was  7.5  per  cent. 

One  example  of  a  rural  resident  who  has 
done  well  with  R.E.A.  help  is  Mr.  Williams. 
In  his  brick  house  overlooking  a  pastxire 
at  Bethel  Grove.  Mr.  Williams.  58  years  old. 
leaned  back  In  an  expensive  chair.  He  wore 
blue  overalls,  the  same  kind  he  wore  In 
1935  when  he  and  his  bride  got  their  start 
in  dairying. 

A  cow  TO  START  ON 

The  two  of  them  explained  how  they  had 
become  prosperous  dairy  farmers  In  a  part 
of  the  mountains  that  once  was  desolate  and 
Is  now  green  and  thriving. 

"Her  daddy  give  her  a  cow  to  start  on."  Mr. 
WUliams  said.  "That  was  back  In  the  De- 
pression times,  see.  I  worked  on  the  W.P.A. 
(Works  Progress  Administration]  then.  The 
cows  kept  us  in  groceries,  and  whenever  I'd 
get  a  $35  check  from  the  W.P.A.  I'd  go  buv 
another  cow  with  It." 

Their  herd  had  grown  to  18  or  20  cows 
by  1942.  In  that  year  their  lives  were  changed 
by  an  outside  force  that  they  would  not  fully 
appreciate  for  several  years.  They  got  elec- 
tricity. 

"It  took  $10  or  $15  to  wire  a  house  back 
then,  and  we  didn't  have  the  $10  or  $15,  I 
don't  mind  telling  you,"  Mr.  WUliams  said. 
But  they  scraped  together  the  money  and 
tied  on  to  the  new  electric  power  line  that 
had  been  Installed  across  Washington  Coun- 
ty by  the  Ozarks  Electric  Cooperative,  one 
of  the  R.E.A.'s  early  borrowers. 

At  first,  electricity  seemed  to  be  merely 
a  pleasant  convenience.  Incandescent  bulbs 
took  the  place  of  kerosene  lamps.  Milk  and 
butter  were  no  longer  kept  cool  in  a  spring 
outside,  but  In  a  new  electric  refrigerator. 

SAW   LARGEH   POSSIBnJTlES 

But  Mr.  Williams  soon  saw  larger  possi- 
bilities in  this  new  source  of  energy.  He 
began  by  Installing  electric  lights  in  his 
milking  barn.  Then,  using  an  electric  pump, 
he  piped  water  for  cleaning  into  a  nearby 
shed.  After  that  came  the  first  major  step 
toward  automation,  electrically  run  milking 
machines  that  ended  the  slow,  hard  work 
of  milking  by  hand. 

In  time,  as  new  equipment  was  Invented. 
Mr.  wmiams  put  the  Inexpensive  R  J:.A.  elec- 
tricity to  work  doing  every  chore  In  the 
barn. 

Mr.  WUliams,  his  cattle  and  400-acre 
farm — now  worth  more  than  half  a  mUllon 


dollars — ^runs  the  entire  dairy  operation  with 
only  one  other  helper,  his  son-in-law.  He 
estimates  that  without  electricity  he  v  ould 
have  to  have  eight  employes  to  milk  and 
care  for  his  74  milk  cows,  aside  from  the 
work  of  caring  for  his  75  or  80  heifers  and 
110  head  of  beef  cattle. 

The  electricity  that  takes  the  place  of 
seven  employes  costs  him  about  $60  a  month. 
If  President  Nixon's  Increase  In  R.E.A.  m- 
terest  rates  should  cause  his  power  bill  to 
rise  $3  or  $4  a  month,  this  dairyman  would 
consider  it  a  mere  drop  In  the  bucket. 

His  electricity  Is  an  obvious  bargain,  any- 
way, thanks  to  the  Federal  subsidy.  The 
power  that  costs  him  $60  would  cost  S79  a 
month  If  he  had  to  buy  it  from  one  of  the 
nearby  private  power  companies. 

Near  Ben  Hur,  down  a  clay  road  rutted 
by  winter  rain  and  across  the  fjord  of  a 
creek,  John  Chlsum  has  a  small,  unkempt 
cabin. 

Mr.  Chlsum  Is  52  but  he  looks  younger,  per- 
haps because  of  the  slender  body  and  alert 
thin  face  that  seemed  well  adapted  to  these 
wild  mountain  woods.  He  Is  a  man  of  his 
place.  If  not  of  his  time. 

But  there  Is  little  employment  for  a  52- 
year-old  man  at  Ben  Hur,  where  the  last 
store  went  out  of  business  25  years  ago.  So 
Mr.  Chlsum,  once  a  small  farmer  and  migra- 
tory fruit  picker,  now  disabled  by  deafness 
and  a  bad  back,  supports  his  family  on  $236 
a  month  In  Social  Security  payments. 

The  Chlsums  were  among  the  last  Ameri- 
cans to  get  electricity  In  their  home.  They 
have  had  It  three  years. 

They  lighted  their  house  with  kerosene  and 
butane  lamps  and  preserved  their  meats  by 
smoking  it  until  1969,  when  the  Petit  Jean 
Electric  Cooperative,  using  $120,000  of  a  low- 
cost  Federal  loan,  strung  wires  over  the 
mountains  and  tied  Ben  Hur  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  Chlsums  remember  the  hell- 
copters  that  had  to  be  used  to  set  poles  on 
some  of  the  steep  ridges. 

How  has  electricity  changed  their  lives? 
Mr.  Chlsum,  with  his  bad  hearing,  could  not 
make  out  the  question.  He  watched  his  wife 
as  she  pondered,  her  face  tired  and  thought- 
ful, her  hands  resting  on  her  stomach. 

"I  was  really  more  tickled  with  the  iron 
than  anything,"  she  said  finally.  "I  had  to 
use  one  of  them  white  gas  Irons  before." 

With  electricity,  they  also  bought  a  well 
pump,  a  freezer  and  a  refrigerator  and  a 
stereo  record  player,  on  which  they  listen  to 
hymns. 

Speaking  of  electricity,  "I  don't  hardly 
know  how  we  got  along  without  It."  she  said. 
The  Chlsums  had  not  heard  about  the  In- 
crease In  R.E.A.  interest  rates.  They  were  told 
that  an  Arkansas  electric  cooperative  official 
had  calculated  that  the  increase  might  mean 
slightly  higher  electric  bUls.  (He  estimated 
that  an  average  1973  bill  of  $20  would  rise  to 
$31  by  1983  but  that  the  higher  Interest 
would  account  for  only  $1.70  of  that,  with 
other  rising  costs  making  up  the  rest.) 

The  Chlsums  pay  alwut  $7  a  month  for 
electricity.  What  would  an  increase  of  $1  a 
month  mean  to  them? 

She  said,  "It  would  kind  of  hit  us  a  little 
hard."  Her  voice  was  more  apologetic  than 
resentful. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day In  this  Chamber  when  Senators  were 
discussing  various  aspects  of  the  current 
budget  controversy,  I  indicated  my  belief 
that  Congress  has  not  faced  up  to  its 
responsibility  to  set  reasonable  spending 
priorities,  and  that  we  must  learn  to  say 
"no"  at  times  when  budget  conditions 
call  for  spending  less,  rather  than  more 
money. 

It  Is  my  intention  to  vote  against  S. 
394,  the  bill  to  restore  the  2-percent 
direct  loan  program  for  the  rural  electric 
co-ops  across  the  country,  and  I  want  to 


comment  on  the  reasons  for  my  vote, 
which  relate  directly  to  what  I  said  yes- 
terday and  have  said  many  times  in  the 
past  concerning  Federal  spending. 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks  by  saying 
that  there  are  15  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives in  Wyoming,  and  a  number  of  rural 
telephone  cooperatives,  whose  services 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  residents 
of  my  State.  The  number  of  consumers 
per  mile  of  line  in  Wyoming  is  less  than 
half  the  national  average,  and  Wyoming 
has  been  included  in  a  list  of  several 
States  where  the  change  to  5  percent  will 
be  hardest  to  accommodate.  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  essential  contributions  made 
by  REA's  to  the  economic  viability  of 
rural  areas  like  Wyoming. 

Soon  after  the  administration  an- 
nounced the  termination  of  the  2-percent 
direct  loan  program,  I  met  with  a  group 
of  20  REA  oflBcials  from  Wyoming,  and 
at  their  urging,  later  met  at  length  with 
REA  Administrator  Dave  HamU  to  try 
to  determine  the  impact  of  the  change 
in  Wyoming.  After  these  meetings,  I  for- 
warded to  REA  officials  in  Wyoming  In- 
formation as  to  the  reasons  given  by  the 
administration  for  the  change,  and  the 
projected  impact  in  Wyoming,  and 
pledged  to  them  my  willingness  to  seek 
assistance  for  any  co-op  that  could 
demonstrate  with  facts  and  figures  its 
inability  to  sun-ive  under  the  5-percent 
program.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the 
text  of  my  recent  letter  and  the  enclos- 
ures to  Wyoming  REA's  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  many 
REA  officials  have  candidly  indicated 
that  the  majority  of  co-ops  will  be  able 
to  meet  the  5 -percent  rate  of  Interest. 
Consequently.  I  cannot  support  a  bill 
which  mandates,  as  S.  394  does,  that  di- 
rect loans  at  2  percent  be  approved  for  all 
REA  applicants,  regardless  of  their  in- 
dividual condition  or  ability  to  pav  a 
higher  rate.  The  2-percent  loan  program 
is  a  subsidy,  because  in  today's  money 
market,  with  the  Treasury  paying  7  to  8 
percent,  it  represents  a  5  or  6  percent 
direct  subsidy.  At  a  time  when  we  face  a 
growing  rate  of  inflation  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  tax  increase  if  spending  is 
not  curtailed,  we  cannot  justify  subsidies 
in  instances  where  they  are  not  required. 
S.  394  permits  no  flexibility,  no  authority 
for  the  Secretary  to  make  the  best  use 
of  tax  dollars  by  approving  the  lower 
rate  where  it  is  required,  but  denying  it 
where  it  is  not  required. 

By  contrast,  as  the  situation  now 
stands,  it  is  my  understanding  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Rural  Development  Act 
which  the  administration  cited  In  ter- 
minating the  2  percent  direct  loan  pro- 
gram and  announcing  a  5-percent  pro- 
gram, permits  establishment  of  a  rate  of 
interest  from  as  low  as  1  percent  to  no 
higher  than  5  percent.  It  is  my  further 
understanding  the  administration  will  be 
practical  with  respect  to  situations  where 
REA's  absolutely  cannot  survive  under 
the  5-percent  program. 

I  asked  REA  Administrator  Dave 
Hamil  about  the  possibility  of  assistance 
for  REA's  which  find  themselves  in  an 
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ut  itenable  position  as  a  result  of  this  new 
pr  3gram,  and  apprised  him  of  my  prom- 
ise to  Wyoming  REA's  to  plead  the 
ce  use  of  any  co-op  that  can  demonstrate 
w:  th  facts  and  figures  Its  Inability  to  op- 
er  ite  under  the  new  program.  Mr.  Hamil 
said: 
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have  reason  to  believe  that  If  there  Is  an 
ui  usual  circumstance  that  cornea  up  that 
copldn't  be  remedied  by  some  other  factor 
a  merger,  a  consolidation,  or  elimination 
cost  factors  that  aren't  absolutely  neces- 
~f,  that  If  taken  to  the  Secretary,  the  mat- 
coxild  be  handled  by  reconsideration  of 
Interest   factor.   This   won't  happen   In 
mMny  cases,  but  there  are  some  cases  where 
could,  and  If  the  need  arises,  I  believe  a 
re4sonable  approach  would  be  taken. 

reiterate  at  this  time  my  willingness 
take  up  with  the  administration  the 
of  any  REA  co-op  from  Wyoming 
will  require  assistance  under  the 
program.  I  believe  this  approach 
more  sense  than  to  pass  leglsla- 
that  requires  the  expenditure  of 
that  may  or  may  not  be  justified 
some  point  in  the  future,  and  denies 
authority  to  the  executive  branch  to 
alljcate  funds  in  the  most  efficient  and 
ec(  nomic  manner. 

^r.  President,  a  great  deal  has  been 
in  recent  weeks  about  who  is  or  is 
responsible  for  spending  funds,  and 
wljether  the  President  has  taken  from 
Jss  its  traditional  and  constitu- 
tlohal  authority  over  the  Nation's  purse 
strings.  There  is  more  involved  in  the 
ation  of  S.  394  than  the  question 
whether  or  not  REA's  will  have  access 
2-percent  direct  loans  in  the  future. 
Indeed,  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
made  it  clear  in  Its  report  on  this 
legislation  that  it  views  this  bill  as  a  ve- 
for  serving  notice  to  the  President 
Congress  will  not  permit  him  to 
taijiper  with  programs  or  Impound  funds 
committee  noted: 
dowevej;  the  Committee  feels  that  past 
'  of  the  Congress  to  challenge  Presl- 

encroachment  on  Congressional  pre- 
"   has  encouraged   the   President  to 
even  more  power  to  himself  and  to 
Ignore  the  Constitutional  rights  of 
Congress.  Therefore,  the  Committee  feels 
•  by  passing  8.  394,  the  Congress  will  be 
— *lng   its   Constitutional   powers.   The 
of  this  bill  will  clearly  Indicate  that 
Congress  Intends  to  call  a  halt  to  con- 
tlnijed  Presidential  encroachments. 
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President.  I  agree  that  the  deci- 

concemlng    spending   should    be 

by  Congress.  The  problem  is  that 

ass  has  approved  programs  left  and 

and  spent  money  left  and  right, 

no  regard  for  the  overall  effect  on 

national  economy  and  on  the  people 

—  taxes  pay  for  these  programs.  If 

«s    wishes   to   regain   control   of 

spepdlng,  let  it  exercise  some  control  and 

responsibility,  so  the  administra- 

does  not  have  to  step  in  to  prevent 

'  disaster. 

now,  as  Congress  rushes  In  right- 
Indlgnatlon  to  restore  terminated 
"ms    and    funding    reductions,    it 
no  attempt  to  examine  the  merits 
1  he  programs  affected  to  see  if  they 
mlg  lit  be  made  more  eCQclent  and  equi- 
table or  to  consider  if  the  reductions  may 
ustlfled.  Congress  seems  only  to  be 
*  with  showing  the  President  he 
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cannot  cut  a  program  approved  by  Con- 
gress and  get  away  with  it — not  with  ex- 
amining programs  to  see  whether  they 
can  be  revamped  and  made  more  respon- 
sive. 

Mr.  President,  some  REA  officials  in 
my  State  will  not  be  pleased  by  my  vote 
on  S.  394.  and  I  regret  that,  because  we 
share  the  same  hopes  and  Ideals  for  our 
State  and  we  have  in  common  the  belief 
that  steps  must  be  taken  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  rural  areas.  But  I  have 
promised  all  of  the  people  of  my  State 
I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  keep  Federal 
spending  at  a  reasonable  level  so  as  to 
avert  a  tax  increase,  and  that  I  will 
work  for  efficiency  in  Congress  and  the 
Government  whenever  possible.  To  be 
consistent,  I  cannot  support  S.  394. 
ExHtBrr  1 
I  U.S.  Sknate, 

COMMrrXEE    ON    FINANCE, 

WaaMngton,  DC,  February  7, 1973. 
To:   Wyoming  RJI.A.  officials 
Prom:  Senator  Cliff  Hansen 
Re:   Changes  in  REA.  program 

I  appreciated  the  opportionlty  to  meet  re- 
cently with  officials  from  Wyoming's  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives  about  the  termination 
of  the  two  per  cent  direct  loan  program. 

At  tlist  meeting,  I  indicated  I  would  try 
to  assist  co-ops  which  could  demonstrate 
their  InaWllty  to  meet  the  new  five  per  cent 
Interest  raf^e,  and  I  met  at  length  after  that 
with  REA  Administrator  Dave  Hamll  to 
discuss  this  concern. 

It  Is  my  understanding  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  passed  last  year  and  cited  as  au- 
thority for  the  shift  In  the  REA  program 
permits  the  Administration  to  establish  a 
rate  of  Interest  between  one  and  five  per  cent. 
While  the  majority  of  RZAs  have  Indicated 
they  will  be  able  to  get  along  with  the  five 
per  cent  interest  rate,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  there  may  be  some  whose  ciistomers 
could  not  afford  rates  under  the  new  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  be  more  than  pleased  to  work  with 
the  Administration  In  behalf  of  any  co-op 
that  can  demonstrate  with  facts  and  fig- 
ures Its  inability  to  survive  under  the  new 
program. 

As  you  know,  the  action  wlthrespect  to 
REA  was  a  part  of  a  govemm§jrt^ide  effort 
to  reduce  federal  spending — a  goal  I  strongly 
support.  Since  the  decision  of  REA,  which 
followed  other  actions  affecting  agricultural 
programs.  It  has  become  apparent  that  pro- 
gram reductions  and.  In  some  cases,  termina- 
tions have  taken  place  in  all  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment. Including  the  White  House,  where 
three  programs  recently  were  terminated  and 
an  overall  staff  and  spending  reduction  or- 
dered. I  Indicated  at  the  meeting  with  Wy- 
oming REA  officials  my  support  for  the  In- 
tent of  these  spending  reductions — to  fight 
infiatlon  and  prevent  a  tax   increase. 

Perhaps  the  enclosed  material  will  provide 
the  answers  to  some  questions  you   might 
have.  If  I  can  provide  additional  informa- 
tion or  be  of  assistance,  please  let  me  know. 
Thank  you. 

Unadvanced  loan  funds  for  all  Wyoming 
systems  as  of  December  31,  1972,  $4,700,686. 
AssumptioTis  used 
Amortization  rate  for  2  %  loan,  35-year  pe- 
riod, 3-year  deferment — $42.40  per  thousand 
per  year. 

Amortization  rate  for  5  %  loan,  35-year  pe- 
riod, 3-year  deferment — »62.80  per  thousand 
per  year. 

Effects  of  5%  interest  on  operations  of  the 
Lower  Valley  Power  and  Light,  Inc..  Afton, 
Wyoming,  and  Niobrara  Electric  Association, 
Inc..  Lupk,  Wyoming,  for  periods  1967 — 
through  1973-1976-1981. 


Year 


Totjl 

plant 
increasi 


Increase  Increase  Increase 

In  amor-  per  per  kilo- 

tjzatfon  consumer  watt-hour 

payments  per  month  (sales) 


Wyoming  U— Lincoln: 

1967-72..  Jl,  559, 978  J31.g23 

1976 3,277,465  66,860 

1981 5,268.344  107,474 

Wyoming  22— Niobrara: 

1967-72..     1,469,098  29,969 

1976 550,000  11,220 

1981 971,726  19,823 

State  figures: 

1967-72..   18,543,222  378,277 

1976 25,009,125  510,000 

1981 58,738,269  1,198,255 


It  Is  Impractical  to  examine  the  effects  of 
a  6%  Interest  rate  on  Wyoming  borrowers 
on  a  per/ consumer  basis.  While  the  consumer 
density  Is  only  1.7  per/mile  or  less  than 
half  of  the  national  average,  approximately 
67%  of  the  total  kWh  sales  within  the  state 
are  for  commercial  and  large  industrial-type 
users.  The  kWh  sales  density  per  meter  with- 
in the  state  are  27,909  kWh  per  meter  per 
year  as  compared  with  11.400  kWh  per  meter 
per  year  for  ail  rural  electric  systems.  For 
this  reason  we  have  also  shown  the  effects  of 
the  higher  amortization  costs  on  a  kWh 
sales  basis.  Even  In  1981  this  amounts  to 
only  .56  mills  per  kWh  sales. 

Unadvanced  2  percent  funds  for  Wyoming 
Rlverton  Valley  Electric,  Rlverton, 

Wyo. »16X,067 

Big   Horn   Rxu^    Electric,   Basin, 

Wyo. 0 

Wyrulec  Company.  Llngle,  Wyo..  0 

Bridger  Valley  Electric,  Mountain 

View,  Wyo 265,447 

Wheatland  Rural  Electric,  Wheat- 
land, Wyo 1,  024,  383 

Lower    Valley    Power    and    Light. 

Afton.  Wyo 185,000 

Garland  Light  and  Power.  Powell. 

Wyo. 0 

Washakie  Rural  Electric  Company, 

Worland,  Wyo 55,000 

Rural     Electric     Company,     Pine 

Bluffs,   Wyo 0 

Hot  Spring  County  Rural  Electric 

Assn.,  Thermopolls,  Wyo 333.000 

Carbon    Power    and    Light.    Inc.. 

Saratoga,  Wyo 305,675 

Niobrara  Electric  Assn.,  Inc.,  Lusk, 

Wyo. 113.031 

Shoshone  River  Power.  Inc.,  Cody, 

Wyo. 168,061 

Sheridan-Johnson  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation, Sheridan,  Wyo 228,691 

Trt-County    Electric    Association, 

Sundance,  Wyo. 1,871,341 

Total    4,700,686 

THE    REA    LOAN 

Question:  What  action  has  been  taken 
concerning  the  Rural  Electrification  Pro- 
gram? 

Answer:  In  December,  1972,  the  President 
Issued  an  order  terminating  the  government's 
two  per  cent  direct  loan  program.  Citing 
authority  in  the  Rural  Development  Act 
passed  In  1972  by  Congress,  a  program  was 
established  whereby  REAs  will  obtain  financ- 
ing on  the  o{>en  money  market,  with  the 
government  insuring  all  loans  and  paying  In- 
terest costs  In  excess  of  five  per  cent. 

Question.-  Why  was  this  action  taken? 

Answer:  The  Administration  has  launched 
a  government-wide  effort  to  cut  federal 
spending  In  order  to  avoid  higher  Inflation 
and  a  tax  Increase.  The  change  In  the  REA 
program  was  one  of  many  actions  taken  to 
reduce  federal  outlays,  and  every  agency  of 
the  government  has  been  affected.  Including 
the  White  House,  where  three  programs  have 
been  terminated  and  staff  reductions  have 
been  ordered. 
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In  support  of  its  decision  affecting  REA. 
the  Administration  has  made  the  following 
points: 

1.  The  Insured,  five  per  cent  loans  of  the 
future  still  Involve  a  subsidy,  since  the  aver- 
age cost  of  borrowed  money  exceeds  five  per 
cent. 

2.  The  change  In  the  loan  rate  brings  REA 
more  In  line  with  modern  costs  of  credit. 
When  REA  was  created  30  years  ago,  only  11 
per  cent  of  farms  were  electrified,  and  the 
two  per  cent  rate  was  In  Une  with  the  1.9 
per  cent  then  charged  In  the  money  market. 
Now,  more  than  98  per  cent  of  the  farms 
are  electrified,  and  the  five  per  cent  rate  Is 
more  In  line   with  current  borrowing  costs. 

3.  Of  the  seven  million  meters  on  REA 
lines,  only  1.4  million  are  farm  meters.  The 
bulk  of  REA  customers  are  non-farm  rural 
residents,  retirees,  urban  workers  and  Indus- 
tries, all  of  whom  are  able  to  pay  rates  to 
support  the  five  per  cent  Interest  cost. 

Question:  Will  the  Interest  rate  on  loans 
already  approved  be  Increased  to  five  per 
cent? 

Answer:  No.  The  Impact  of  the  Increased 
rate  will  be  as  borrowers  require  additional 
loans  to  connect  new  customers  or  to  expand 
their  systems.  Most  sparsely  settled  farm 
areas  already  have  their  lines. 

Question:  What  wlU  happen  to  REAs  whose 
loan  applications  were  approved,  but  which 
haven't  spent  the  funds  yet? 

Answer:  All  applications  that  were  ap- 
proved prior  to  the  December  cut-off  date 
will  be  honored  at  the  two  per  cent  Interest 
rate.  At  the  present  time,  more  than  $800 
million  in  unadvanced  funds  for  REAs  Is 
on  hand  at  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and  the  In- 
terest rate  for  this  money  will  be  two  per 
cent. 

Of  this  amount,  f4,700,6S6  has  been  re- 
served for  Wyoming  REA  Co-ops  and  wlU  be 
available  at  two  per  cent  when  the  Co-ops 
are  ready  to  use  the  money.  The  total  amount 
on  hand  at  the  Treasury  Department  Is  more 
than  has  ever  been  made  available  for  REA 
In  a  single  year. 

Question:  On  a  national  basis.  If  the  In- 
terest rate  on  all  REA  loans  approved  during 
the  past  five  years  had  been  five  per  cent 
Instead  of  two  per  cent,  how  much  more 
would  the  average  REA  consimier  jave  had 
to  pay? 

Answer:  The  average  cost  Increase  above 
what  was  actually  paid  would  have  been 
43 #  per  consumer  per  month. 

Question:  What  wUl  be  the  estimated  cost 
to  REA  consumers  during  the  next  five  years 
under  the  five  per  cent  Interest  program? 

Answer:  Based  on  a  survey  of  future  plans 
of  50  Co-ops  nationwide  (10  from  each  of 
five  areas  of  the  coimtry),  proposed  expan- 
sion In  the  next  five  years  using  five  per  cent 
money  would  cost  an  additional  46^  per  con- 
sumer per  month,  and  over  the  next  10  years, 
an  additional  $1.02  per  consumer  per  month! 
Question:  In  sparsely  settled  Wyoming, 
where  the  number  of  meters  per  mile  Is  well 
below  the  national  average  and  the  costs  are 
higher,  how  much  more  would  the  average 
REA  consumer  have  had  to  pay  during  the 
past  five  years  if  the  rate  on  actual  loans 
had  been  five  per  cent? 

Answer:  The  average  cost  above  what  w&s 
paid  by  Wyoming  consumers  during  the  past 
five  years  would  have  been  90  f  per  consumer 
per  month,  or  $10.80  per  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  might 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
what  is  the  desire  of  the  leadership  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  allowing  me  to  state 
that  there  will  be  no  additional  rollcall 
votes  today. 

If  any   Senator  wishes  to  offer  an 


amendment  which  would  require  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  that  vote  would  go  over 
until  tomorrow,  together  with  the  final 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  might  I  ask  my 
colleagues  if  there  is  an  intention  to 
offer  amendments  or  will  amendments 
be  offered  on  which  there  will  be  re- 
quests for  yea-and-nay  votes? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  on  which  I 
will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  want  to  call  up  the 
amendment  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  or 
just  for  debate  and  then  discuss  whether 
we  want  a  yea-and-nay  vote? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  is  my  intention  at 
this  time  to  call  up  the  amendment  and 
ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  can  determine 
that  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
ready  to  offer  it? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    16 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  loans  to  certain  borrowers  under 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936  which 
shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cen- 
tiun  per  annum. 

"Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  904), 
Is  amended  by  striking  the  second  proviso 
and  adding  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'Provided,  further.  That  all  such  loans 
shall  be  self-llquldatlng  within  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  thirty-five  years,  and  any  loans 
which  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
or  upgrading  distribution  lines  In  areas 
where  less  than  three  customers  per  mile 
are  or  will  be  served  shall  bear  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  2  per  centum  per  annum:' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  agreement  there  are  30  min- 
utes on  any  amendment.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  wish  to  ccHisume  any 
time  on  his  amendment  tonight?  If  not, 
we  could  by  agreement  not  utilize  any 
of  his  time  on  his  amendment.  The 
amendment  would  be  the  pending  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  at  such  time  as 
the  Senate  resumes  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business  on  tomorrow;  then 
we  would  have  one-half  hour  on  his 
amendment,  following  which  time  we 
could  vote.  Is  that  agreeable? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  is  entirely  agree- 
able. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  agreeable  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  TO  BEGIN  RUN- 
NINO  TOMORROW  ON  BELLMON 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
with  that  understanding  I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  no  time  be  charged  to- 
day under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment on  the  amendment  just  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bellmon)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unaiumous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stands  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TOMOR- 
ROW, FOR  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS, 
AND  FOR  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF 
THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow, following  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  under  the  previous 
order,  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  and 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes;  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without    ^ 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield 
me  1  minute? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  may  desire  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  AGREEMENT  ON 
AERIAL  HIJACKING  BELL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent — this  re- 
quest having  been  cleared  with  Senators 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  with  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle — 
that  the  time  on  the  bill.  S.  39.  the  aerial 
hijacking  bill — at  such  time  as  it  is 
called  up  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness— be  limited  to  2  hours,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  and 
controlled  by  the  distinguished  Senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) and  the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon" .  that  the 
time  on  any  amendment  thereto  be  lim- 
ited to  30  minutes,  that  the  time  on  any 
debatable  motion  or  appeal  be  limited  to 
20  minutes,  and  that  the  agreement  be 
printed  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  is  as  follows: 

Ordered.  That  when  the  Senate  proceeds 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  S.  39.  the 


if 
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so-c  iUed  aerial  hijacking  bill  debate  on  any 

Sdment,  shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes 

debate   on    any   debatable   motion,    or 

appeal,  shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to 

iquaUy   divided   and    controUed   by   the 

"Tr  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and 

majority  leader:  Provided.  That  In  the 

"  the  majority  leader  Is  In  favor  of  any 

amendment   or   motion,   the    time    In 

oppiieltlon    thereto   shall   be   controlled   by 

minority  leader  or  some  Senator  deslg- 

1  by  him:    Provided  further.  That   no 

idment    that    is    not    germane    to    the 

provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

further.  That  on  the  question  of 

anal  passage  of  the  said  blU  debate  shall 

limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 

controlled,  respectfully,  by  the  Senator 

Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  and  the  Senator 

New   Hampshire    (Mr   Cotton)  :    Pro- 

That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of 

may,  from  the  time  under  control  on 

passage  of  the  said  bill,  aUot  additional 

to  any  Senator  during  the  consldera- 

of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 
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RE  5TORATTON  OF  RURAL  ELECTRIC 
AND  TELEPHONE  DIRECT  LOAN 
P  ROGRAMS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (S.  394)  to  amend 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
air  snded,  to  reaffirm  that  such  funds 
made  available  for  each  fiscal  year  to 
cary  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
sue  1  act  be  fully  obligated  in  said  year, 
anc  for  other  purooses. 

A[r.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
suci  time  as  he  desires  to  the  distin- 
gui  ihed  Senator  from  Idaho. 

the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  3rlelding 
;  tome. 

take  this  time  to  give  notice  that  I 
call  up  my  amendment  tomorrow 
appropriate  time, 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding 
Itr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
amendment  at  the  desk? 

A  [r.  McCLURE.  The  amendment  is  at 
the  desk. 
^  [r.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
A  [r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  the  Senator  from  Idaho  asked  that 
his  unendment  be  printed  in  the  Record'' 
^  :r.  McCLURE.  No,  I  had  not. 
^  r.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tha;  my  amendment  be  printed  in  the 

RE(  CRD. 

1  he  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objfction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

!  amendment  is  as  follows : 

Amekdmznt  No.  17 
Page  2,  line  20— after  "3",  Insert  "(a)  ". 
Page  3,  between  lines  3  and  4 — Insert 
",  as  follows: 
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(b)  Section  4  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  904)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  act.  all  loans  made  \inder  this 
section  shall  be  made  as  follovra : 

(1)  A  qualified  borrower  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  direct  loan  on  the  total  amount  of  the 
approved  loan  at  a  rate  of  2  per  centum  per 
annum  If,  on  the  basis  of  the  Time  Interest 
Earned  Ratio  and  the  Debt  Service  Coverage 
prescribed  In  REA  Bulletin  20-14  (as  in  effect 
In  July  1972) ,  the  Time  Interest  Earned  Ratio 
of  such  borrower  is  less  that  1.5  or  the  Debt 
Service  Coverage  of  such  borrower  Is  less 
than  1.25. 

(2)  A  qualified  borrower.  If  the  Time  In- 
terest Earned  Ratio  of  such  borrower  Is  1.5 
and  above  and  the  Debt  Service  Coverage  Is 
1.25  and  above,  shall  be  entitled  to  loans  In 
the  following  amounts,  based  on  the  Plant 
Revenue  Ratio  as  defined  in  REA  bulletin 
20-14  (as  In  effect  In  July  1972)  : 

(I)  A  direct  loan  at  a  rate  of  2  per  centum 
per  annum  for  one-half  of  the  amount  of 
the  approved  loan  and  an  Insured  loan  at  a 
rate  of  5  per  centum  per  annum  for  one -half 
of  the  amount  of  the  approved  loan,  when 
the  Plant  Revenue  Ratio  Is  9.01  and  above; 

(II)  a  direct  loan  at  a  rate  of  2  per  centum 
per  annum  for  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of 
the  approved  loan  and  an  Insured  loan  at  a 
rate  of  5  per  centum  per  annum  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  of  the  approved  loan, 
when  the  Plant  Revenue  Ratio  Is  8.01  to  9; 

(b)  (2)  (111)  an  Insured  loan  at  a  rate  of  5 
per  centum  per  annum  for  the  total  amount 
of  the  approved  loan,  when  the  Plant  Reve- 
nue Ratio  Is  8  and  below." 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  further  debate  on  the 
pending  bill  today.  And  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  understanding,  the 
time  on  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bellmoni  will  be- 
gin running  tomorrow  upon  the  resump- 
tion of  the  consideration  of  the  un- 
finished business.  I  understand  that  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  will  then  occur  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  to  be  asked 
for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clure)  has  an  amendment  which  I  pre- 
sume he  will  call  up  immediately  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  . 

So,  we  will  have  at  least  two  rollcall 
votes  on  tomorrow  and  possibly  three  be- 
fore this  matter  is  disposed  of,  after 
which  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  aerial  hijacking  bill 
on  which  there  is  a  time  limitation,  with 
votes  expected  thereon. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
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Record,  how  much  time  remains  to  each 
side  on  the  btU? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  51  minutes  re- 
maining. The  Senator  from  Mirmesota 
has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  already  stated  for  the  record  suf- 
ficiently, I  think,  the  program.  I  will 
restate  it  briefiy. 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  tomorrow.  After  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  will  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
He  will  be  followed  by  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
after  which  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  Senate 
will  resume  its  consideration  of  the  REA 
bill. 

There  will  be  yea-and-nay  votes  ex- 
pected on  that  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  on  tomorrow,  after  which  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  aerial  hijacking  bill.  A  time  limi- 
tation agreement  has  been  entered 
thereon,  and  votes  are  expected. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:50 
p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  February  21,  1973,  at 
12  o'clock  mferidian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  20, 1973: 

Department  of  AGRiCTn.TiTRE 

Robert  W.  Long,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  vice 
Thomas  K.  Cowden,  resigned. 


CONPIRMA'nON 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  20. 1973: 

Department  or  the  Interior 

John  Henry  Kyi,  of  Iowa,  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 
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OWEN  L.  HEGGS.  JR. 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

r^T  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1973 

Ikr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with 
a  ijreat  feeling  of  pride  that  I  recently 


learned  the  identity  of  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Urban  League. 
The  man  elected  to  that  important  post 
was  none  other  than  my  former  admin- 
istrative assistant,  Mr.  Owen  L.  Heggs, 
Jr.  I  know  that  Owen's  many  friends 
on  Capitol  Hill  will  want  to  join  me  in 
congratulating  him  upon  his  great 
achievement. 


Owen  Heggs  is  a  young  man  who  is 
destined  to  become  a  leader  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland.  I  can  think  of  no  man  more 
deserving  of  this  position  of  leadership 
and  I  wish  him  and  his  lovely  wife  both 
great  success  and  happiness. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  some 
of  Mr.  Heggs'  Important  accomplish- 
ments: 


c 
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Owen  L.  Hegcs,  PREsniENT-ELECT.  Urban 
liEACTTE  OP  Cleveland 

The  Presldent-Elect  of  the  Urban  League 
of  Cleveland  for  1973  Is  Owen  L.  Heggs,  At- 
tomey-at-Law. 

Heggs.  Chairman  of  the  Legal  Committee 
of  the  Urban  League.  Is  a  native  Clevelander 
and  attended  high  school  In  Cleveland. 

Graduating  from  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.C..  In  the  Honors  Program 
with  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  In  1964.  he 
continued  graduate  studies  at  Western  Re- 
serve University  Law  School,  receiving  a  Juris 
Doctor  in  1967. 

Heggs  was  a  Ranney  Scholar;  Associate 
Editor,  Law  Review  and  the  Moot  Court 
Board. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Ohio  State  Bar 
Association,  the  Cleveland  Bar  Association 
and  the  John  Harlan  Law  Club. 

A  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Case  Western  Reserve  University,  Heggs 
serves  on  the  visiting  Committee,  Case  West- 
ern Reserve  University  School  of  Law;  Board 
of  Trustees,  Ohio  State  Legal  Services  As- 
sociation; the  Beard  of  Trustees,  Commu- 
nity Action  Against  Addiction;  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Citizens  for  Open  Housing  and  as 
a  Member  Selective  Service  System,  Cleve- 
land Board  No.  23. 

Heggs  enlisted  In  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Corps,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  In  1968.  serv- 
ing as  trial  and  defense  counsel  at  Twelfth 
Naval  District.  Treasure  Island,  California, 
and  volunteered  for  tour  at  Naval  Support 
Activity,  Danang,  Republic  of  Viet  Nam.  He 
has  also  served  as  counsel  for  the  govern- 
ment, U.S.  Naval  Appellate  Review  Activity, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorably  discharged  In  July,  1970  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant.  Heggs  was  awarded 
the  National  Defense  Service  Medal.  Republic 
of  Viet  Nam  Campaign  Medal.  Viet  Nam 
Service  Medal,  Presidential  Unit  Citation  and 
the  Navy  Commendation  Medal. 

Serving  as  a  Clerk.  Squire.  Sanders  and 
Dempsey  In  1966.  he  became  an  Associate 
with  the  firm  In  1968. 

Prom  1970  to  1971,  Heggs  was  Adminis- 
trative Assistant  to  the  Honorable  Louis 
Stokes.  Congressman.  He  is  a  partner  with 
James,  Hill.  Heggs,  Derrick,  Douglas  and 
Company.  L.P.A. 

Heggs  Is  married  to  the  former  Brenda  K. 
Hugglns. 


LYNDON  JOHNSON 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

or   KENTtrCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  refiectlng 
on  the  death  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  it 
would  be  useless  and  disingenuous  for 
me  to  praise  him  as  someone  I  followed 
and  supported  in  the  majority  of  his  pro- 
grams or  presidential  endeavors.  I  did 
not.  We  disagreed,  and — as  opponents 
are  wont  to  do — ^we  often  disagreed 
vehemently. 

And,  yet,  I  feel  that  I  must  acknowl- 
edge that  his  death  leaves  me  sorrow- 
ful. He  was  a  worthy  and  energetic  op- 
ponent— a  man  who  stood  up  to  you 
when  he  thought  you  were  in  the  way  of 
something  he  thought  was  right.  I  still 
do  not  think  that  msmy  of  the  things 
President  Johnson  proposed  were  right 
as  solutions  to  the  coimtry's  ills,  but  I 
have  never  doubted  that  he  was  sincere 
in  proposing  them — nor  do  I  doubt  that 
he  thought  they  would  be  best  for  the 
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Nation.  One  must  admire  the  tireless  way 
In  which  he  worked  to  see  them  become 
reality. 

He  was  a  leader — a  dynamic,  vigorous, 
forthright  leader  of  men.  I  did  not  fol- 
low his  lead  most  of  the  time  in  his  legis- 
lative programs,  but  I  am  proud  to  have 
followed  him  in  seeking  the  best  for  our 
Nation.  In  his  love  of  America,  in  his 
desire  to  do  what  was  best  for  her, 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  was  unsurpassed. 

I  mourn  his  loss  to  us — and  to  the 
Republic. 


MAN  OF  THE  SOUTH  AWARD  TO  DR. 
JAMES  P.  WESBERRY 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  a 
close  friend  for  many  years  and  a  great 
Georgian  has  been  awarded  a  singular 
honor.  I  wish  to  call  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  his  achievement.  He  has  led  us  in 
prayer  a  number  of  times,  and  many  of 
us  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him  personally. 

Dr.  J£unes  P.  Wesberry,  of  Atlanta's 
Morningside  Baptist  Church,  has  been 
named  by  Dixie  Business  magazine  as 
1972  Man  of  the  South.  As  such,  he  has 
been  voted  by  that  magazine  into  the 
South's  Hall  of  Fame  for  the  Living,  an 
effort  in  the  words  of  publisher  Hubert 
Lee — 

To  honor  men  who  have  contributed  con- 
spicuously to  the  South  during  their  life- 
time, so  they  personally  may  derive  some 
satisfaction  In  knowing  their  work  has  been 
appreciated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Man  of  the  South 
Award  to  Doctor  Wesberry  be  printed  in 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Dr.  James  P.  Wesberry  Honored 

Dr.  James  P.  Wesberry.  who  begins  his 
thirtieth  year  as  Pastor  of  Morningside  Bap- 
tist Church,  Atlanta,  well-known  nationally 
prominent  Southern  Baptist  minister,  Is  the 
1972  Man  of  the  South  and  elected  to  the 
"South's  Hall  of  Fame  for  the  Living"  by 
Dixie  Business  Magazine,  as  announced  by 
Hubert  P.  Lee.  the  founder  and  editor  of 
Dixie  Business  since  1929. 

Dixie  Business,  according  to  Eklltor  Lee, 
"seeks  to  honor  men  who  have  contributed 
conspicuously  to  the  South  during  their  life- 
time, so  they  personally  may  derive  some  sat- 
isfaction In  knowing  their  work  has  been  ap- 
preciated by  their  contemporaries." 

A  special  citation  and  award  will  be  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Wesberry  at  the  Eleven  O'clock 
Worship  Service  of  the  Morningside  Baptist 
Church  Sunday,  March  4,  which  marks  the 
29th  anniversary  of  Dr.  Wesberry's  pastorate 
and  the  beginning  of  his  thirtieth  year.  W^ile 
many  ministers  have  held  long  pastorates  in 
Atlanta,  Dr.  Wesberry  holds  the  honor  of 
serving  longer  currently  than  any  other 
known  minister. 

In  announcing  this  Award  Lee  pointed  out 
that  Dr.  Wesberry  holds  many  honors.  He 
said  that  as  a  college  student  at  Mercer 
University  Dr.  Wesberry  received  the  highest 
honor  given  at  the  hands  of  the  Student 
Body  and  Faculty,  that  of  Master  Mercerlau; 
that  Dr.  Wesberry  holds  four  honorary  doc- 
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tor's  degrees;  that  he  has  served  lor  twenty 
years  as  Chairman  of  the  State  Literature 
Commission;  was  Vice  Chairman  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Editorial  Committee  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Citizens  Penal  Reform  Commission 
in  1968;  served  for  six  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention;  was  President  of  the 
Georgia  Baptist  Convention  and  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Pastor's  Conference;  and  served 
as  President  of  the  Atlanta  Christian  Coun- 
cil and  Moderator  of  the  Atlanta  Baptist 
Association. 

Lee  said  Dr.  Wesberry  is  now  serving  for 
the  third  time  as  a  Trustee  of  Mercer  Uni- 
versity and  had  served  on  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  Administration  Committee  of  the 
Atlanta  Baptist  College  since  lt.s  creation. 
He  also  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Wesberry  is  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Georgia  Baptist  Convention  and  was  Chalr- 
naan  of  Its  Administration  Committee  for 
four  years. 

Dr.  Wesberry's  life  and  Influence  has  ex- 
tended, said  Lee,  to  the  far  corners  of  our 
nation  and  world.  Dr.  Wesberry  was  Acting 
Chaplain  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  summer  of  1949 
during  the  81st  Congress  while  his  son.  Jim. 
Jr.,  who  later  served  for  five  year-  in  the 
Georgia  State  Senate,  was  a  Page.  Lee  said 
he  believes  that  Dr.  Wesberry  knows  inti- 
mately more  Governors,  Congressmen.  Sena- 
tors, and  has  known  more  Presidents  of  our 
nation  than  any  preacher  in  the  South.  Dr. 
Wesberrv's  Prayers  were  published  by  the 
Congress  and  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the 
House,  said :  "His  dally  ministrations  were 
helpful  and  inspiring,  lifting  all  who  heard 
him  to  a  deeper  realization  of  their  need  for 
divine  guidance." 

Dr.  Wesberry  is  also  one  of  the  Scottish 
Rite  lecturers  and  holds  many  Masonic  hon- 
ors. He  served  as  Grand  Chaplain  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Georgia  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Grand  Master  George  P.  Whitman. 
On  January  17.  1973  he  received  the  Merit 
Award  from  Yaarab  Temple.  Tom  Slate,  Past 
Potentate.  In  presenting  the  Award,  said  that 
Dr.  Wesberry  "Is  the  first  to  be  appointed  to 
that  position  (Chaplain  of  Yaarab  Temple) 
by  five  consecutive  Potentates  and  that  he 
has  served  for  seven  of  the  past  ten  years  and 
has  been  recently  reappointed  for  1973.  Dr. 
Wesberry  Is  the  first  Christian  minister  to 
ever  receive  the  Merit  Award  from  Taarab 
Temple  since  it  was  Instituted  in  1923. 

Dr.  Wesberry  Is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
books.  His  newest  book,  "Meditations  for 
Happy  Christians,"  has  just  recently  been 
rpleased  by  Broadman  Press.  In  wTltlng  about 
Dr.  Wesberry  Broadman  Press  says:  "Pew 
men  become  living  Institutions,  but  James  P. 
Wesberry  is  one  of  these  few.  In  1964  he  be- 
gan a  pastorate  at  a  congregation  of  sllghtlv 
over  500  members  In  Atlanta,  meeting  in  a 
small  wooden  building.  That  congregation  to- 
day Is  the  Morningside  Baptist  Church,  one 
of  the  great  churches  of  America."  "His  ex- 
tensive writings."  Broadman  Prp5,s  says.  "In- 
cludes several  books  and  frequent  contribu- 
tions to  secular  and  religious  perlodicpls 
Truly,  he  is  an  amazing  man,  an  embodiment 
of  the  faith  proclaimed  In  this  book." 

In  making  this  award,  "The  Man  of  the 
South."  Hubert  Lee  said,  we  also  took  Into 
consideration  that  Dr.  Wesberry  Is  a  true  and 
patriotic  citizen  of  the  old  South.  Dr.  Wes- 
berry's grandfather  for  whom  he  Is  named 
"Pickett"  fought  in  the  Confederate  Army 
Dr.  Wesberry  was  born  In  Blshopville,  South 
Carolina,  in  the  beautiful  cotton  and  Bible 
belt  section  of  his  beloved  Southland  and  was 
reared  and  received  his  early  schooling  In 
Columbia,  a  city  which,  like  Atlanta,  was  de- 
stroyed by  Sherman.  Prom  there  he  has  gone 
to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 

Dr.  Wesberry  has  been  on  many  preaching 
missions  for  the  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  and  also  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  other  lands. 
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Wesberry  also  moderated  for  many 
the  popular  "This  Is  Your  Town"  Inter- 
televlslon  program  and  has  appeared 

on  many  other  television  and  radio 


W^Ue  the  pulpit  Is  bis  throne  and  he  takes 

pride  In  being  a  pastor  who  really  loves 

his  number  one  Joy  and  honor  Is  that 

Pastor    of    Momlngslde    Baptist 

In  1943  he  was  called  to  one  of  the 

and  most  influential  city  churches  In 

which  had  more  members  than  there 

people  in  the  town  where  he  was  pastor, 

>r.  Wesberry  says,  "The  Lord  called  me 

A4>rnlngslde  and  to  Atlanta,  and  If  there 

been  a  man  who  was  of  Ood  to 

I  am  that  man;    and  If  there  has 

been    a    happy    pastor,    I    am    that 

because  I  know  I  am  where  the  Lord 

and  wants  me.  Dr.  Wesberry  has.  across 

I,  led  his  people  from  a  small  frame 

_  on  Highland  Avenue  to  what  he  re- 

as  his  dream  church,  one  of  the  meet 

In  the  nation,  an  architectural  gem 

on  a  fourteen  and  a  half  acre  wooded, 

site   overlooking   Atlanta's    skyline, 

d  in  value  today  at  over  two  million 

I,  one  of  the  most  influential  among 

Baptists. 

Wesberry    has    seen    the    skyline    of 

change    during    the    almost    three 

that  he  has  lived  In  Atlanta,  and  he 

Mrs.  Wesberry  love  Atlanta,  think  It  Is 

lost  wonderful  place  on  earth  In  which 

re.  love,  and  serve,  and  every  day  he 

thanks  to  Ood  for  the  great  and  glorl- 

prlvUege  of  seeking   to  magnify  Jesus 

and  of  serving  the  people. 

Is  the  man  Dixie  Business  Is  proud  to 

as  "The  Man  of  the  South  for  1972" 

Its  "Hall  of  Fame  for  the  Living." 

of  the  others  to  have  received  this 

_  Man  of  the  South  Award  are: 

Jones,  noted  golfer;  Dr.  Arthur  Moore. 

of  the  Methodist  Church;    Dr.   Mc- 

Richards,  former  President  of  Colum- 

'  "heologlcal   Seminary;    Bernard  Baruch, 

r  to  Presidents  of  the  United  States; 

C.  Self,  owner  of  the  Greenwood  Mills, 

.  South  Carolina:  Robert  Jemlcon. 

leal  Estate.  Birmingham.  Alabama;   J. 

Smith,   of  Sylacauga.   Alabama:    and 

•   Hodges,   former  Governor   of   North 

Ina  and  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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WH.  lt  the  consumer  can  expect 

FflOM  DOLLAR  DEVALUATION 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 


adm  nistratlon 


the 


RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nixon 
Istratlon  is  again  attempting  to 
strei  gthen  Its  position  In  the  intema- 
tioni  J  monetary  circles  at  the  expense  of 
^imerlcan  taxpayer  and  consimier. 
direct  eflfect  of  the  announced  10- 
perc^nt  devaluation  of  the  dollar  on  the 
citizen  is  to  make  his  dollar  now 
10  cents  less  in  buying  power.  Im- 
ported goods  would  cost  more  and  our 
expcjrts  will  be  priced  lower.  The  Japa- 
camera,  German  car,  or  other  for- 
made  article  will  go  up  in  price.  For- 
oil  Imports  will  also  cost  more.  But 
if  a  consumer  does  not  plan  to  buy 
Imported  products.  It  will  still  cost  us  all. 
the  dollar  devaluation  last  year, 
s  was  forced  to  appropriate  $1.6 
billldn  of  taxpayer's  money  to  maintain 
)bllgations  to  International  banking 
Insti  ajtions.  Now  the  financial  experts  In 
Was  ilngton  tell  us  that  the  present  10- 
perc^nt  devaluation  may  cost  as  much  as 
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$2  to  $2.5  biUion  to  keep  falbi  with  our 
international  commitments.  TPhls  so- 
called  obligatory  expense  benefits  no 
American.  And  since  we  do  not  have  the 
money  we  will  have  to  borrow  the  money 
to  pay  the  devaluation  fee. 

These  same  experts  point  to  foreign 
trade  agreements  with  Red  China  and 
Russia  as  contributory  causes  to  the  dol- 
lar drain  The  only  profit  to  be  made  will 
go  into  the  pockets  of  the  Russian  wheat 
dealers,  the  Chinese  cotton  buyers,  and 
the  international  money  manipulators. 

While  Americans  export  our  goods  for 
less,  we  must  pay  higher  prices  for  the 
foreign  raw  materials  that  go  into  vir- 
tually all  "Made  in  America"  consumer 
products.  What  the  administration  ad- 
vocates is  giving  foreign  buyers  a  10-per- 
cent discount  on  American-made  prod- 
ucts and,  at  the  same  time,  slapping  the 
taxpayer  with  a  $2  billion  plus  bill  for 
the  privilege  of  international  trading. 

If  a  10-percent  devaluation  is  good  for 
our  economy,  jobs  and  the  consumer,  a 
50-percent  devaluation  should  be  five 
times  more  effective.  Or  better  yet.  a  90- 
percent  devaluation  nine  times  more 
beneficial.  This  Is  ^JevSlse  logic. 

Last  year's  devaluation  accomplished 
nothing  but  to  worsen  the  dollar  situa- 
tion. Our  balance  of  trade  deficit  went 
from  approximately  $2  billion  in  1971  to 
approximately  $6  billion  in  1972.  Share- 
the-wealth  programs  like  foreign  aid, 
U.N.  projects,  and  underwTlting  inter- 
national financial  institutions  are  the 
reasons  why  foreigners  have  so  many 
of  our  unredeemed  dollars.  Devaluation 
is  addressed  to  an  effect,  not  a  cause.  The 
dollar  win  never  again  regain  its  strength 
and  prestige  as  long  as  we  continue  these 
irrational  programs  designed  to  "sup- 
port" the  world. 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  6.  1973 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of 
former  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
brings  shock  to  all  America.  Somehow  It 
seems  Inconceivable  that  this  stalwart 
and  tall  son  of  Texas  could  be  taken  from 
us  so  early  in  life. 

History  will  be  the  final  judge  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  He  came  to  the  Presidency 
under  conditions  he  did  not  want,  strug- 
gled through  more  than  5  years  of  the 
most  trying  times  in  American  history, 
and  left  the  White  House  under  condi- 
tions other  than  those  of  his  own  choos- 
ing. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  was  a  big  man — big  in  all  that 
he  undertook  and  all  that  he  did.  He  was 
large  in  physical  stature,  immense  in  his 
compassion  for  the  least  of  us,  and  he 
stood  second  to  none  in  his  love  of  coun- 
try. 

I  believe  It  is  safe  to  say  that  President 
Johnson's  dream  for  America  was  one 
of  justice  for  all  people.  Yet,  he  launched 
his  quest  for  the  Great  Society  at  a  time 
in  history  when  Its  goals  were  not  to 
be  allowed.  Instead  of  harmony  at  home 
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and  peace  abroad,  the  President  found 
division  at  home  and  war  in  Asia.  He 
exerted  every  ounce  of  his  being  to  end- 
ing both  division  and  war,  but  as  the  war 
continued,  division  grew  at  home.  Some 
of  those  for  whom  he  did  the  most  and 
risked  the  most  were  the  most  critical  of 
his  efforts. 

P^ally,  in  what  must  go  down  as  one 
of  the  highly  patriotic  acts  in  our  proud 
history,  Lyndon  Johnson  stepped  down 
from  the  presidency  in  a  final  effort  to 
bring  our  Nation  together.  He  was  not 
to  live  to  see  his  hopes  fulfilled.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  our  Nation  still  Is 
divided,  although  not  as  sharply  as  be- 
fore, but  peace  at  long  last  is  at  hand.  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  he  weis  not  to  hear 
and  to  enjoy  the  official  ending  of  the 
war  which  brought  him  so  much  personal 
grief. 

No  President  in  modem  times  has  as- 
sumed office  imder  more  trying  condi- 
tions, nor  has  a  President  used  his  own 
personal  strength  so  vigorously  to  bind 
up  the  Nation's  woimds.  There  were  those 
who  took  advantage  of  his  dreams  and 
who  abused  his  trust,  and  sometimes  the 
results  compounded  the  Nation's  prob- 
lems. 

Now  he  has  been  taken  from  us,  almost 
4  years  to  the  day  from  the  time  he  de- 
parted this  city  for  his  beloved  Texas. 
For  only  the  third  time  in  our  Nation's 
history,  we  find  ourselves  without  a  living 
former  President.  President  Nixon  and 
many  others  have  relied  on  the  counsel 
and  the  wide  experience  of  the  former 
President,  and  I  am  certain  that  his  help 
was  gladly  given  to  all  of  them  for  the 
sake  of  our  country. 

All  of  us  who  knew  Lyndon  Johnson 
grieve  with  his  family  for  their  loss  and 
we  grieve  that  our  Nation  must  go  for- 
ward without  the  towering  patriotism 
and  abiding  love  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  had  for  America. 


WEATHERMAN  HARRY  GEISE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years,  California  residents  have  been 
enthralled  by  the  uncanny  abUity  of 
Harry  Geise  to  make  long-range  weath- 
er forecasts. 

Seen  over  KCRA-TV  in  Sacramento, 
and  heard  throughout  California  over 
eight  radio  stations,  Mr.  Gelse  has  at- 
tracted a  tremendous  personal  follow- 
ing, mostly  by  virtue  of  his  record  of 
correctly  predicting  weather  patterns 
months  In  advance.  Indeed,  his  accuracy 
Is  such  that  his  services  have  been  solic- 
ited not  only  by  commercial  companies, 
but  also  by  various  State  agencies. 

Despite  his  success — or  perhaps  be- 
cause of  it — Mr.  Gelse  has  on  occasion 
been  refused  information  from  the  Na- 
tional Weather  Service.  Evidently  there 
is  some  dispute  over  Mr.  Gelse's  methods, 
or  at  least  his  unorthodox  theories — but 
his  results  speak  for  themselves. 

Now  comes  word  that  Harry  Gelse  Is 
under  attack  by  local  members  of  the 
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American  Meteorological  Society.  He  is 
charged  with  violating  five  sections  of 
the  society's  code  of  ethics.  What  they 
are  really  saying,  in  my  view,  is  "Mr. 
Geise:  We  don't  like  or  agree  with  your 
theories,  so  you  should  either  conform, 
or  stop  making  weather  forecasts."  Un- 
fortunately, his  detractors  have  insisted 
upon  remaining  anonymous,  a  decision 
which  the  Meteorological  Society  has 
defended. 

Such  nameless  attacks  are  personal- 
ly repugnant  to  me.  Certainly  Mr.  Geise 
deserves  better.  What  is  even  more  dis- 
turbing, however,  is  that  actions  such  as 
these — actions  to  make  everyone  "con- 
form or  else" — are  Increasing  at  a  rapid 
rate  throughout  American  society.  Al- 
most every  day,  a  Federal  employee  com- 
plains to  my  office  that  he  has  been  sum- 
marily dealt  with  for  "stepping  out  of 
line."  This  ever-growing  premium  on 
"team  play,"  which  allows  little  room 
for  dissent  of  any  form  or  nature,  surely 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  a  democratic 
society. 

I,  for  one,  think  it  is  very  Important 
that  Mr.  Geise  be  allowed  to  continue  his 
present  practice  imlmpeded  by  outside 
pressures. 

Similar  "star  chamber"  proceedings, 
for  similar  reasons,  were  used  against 
the  former  head  of  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology's  Department  of 
Meteorology,  and  he  wsw  forced  out  of 
the  Meterological  Society  In  1958. 

What  we  have  here,  then,  app>ears  to 
be  a  continuation  of  a  long-standing 
attempt  to  discredit  long  range  forecast- 
ing by  those  who  think  it  is  Impossible. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  expected 
that  in  the  next  few  years,  Congress  will 
be  asked  to  appropriate  perhaps  blUlons 
of  dollars  for  a  global  atmospheric  re- 
search program  which  wojiild  be  used  by 
the  Weather  Service  to  extend  forecasts 
up  to  14  days. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  Mr.  Geise,  sitting 
In  Sacramento,  apparently  able  to  do  a 
number  of  things  set  as  goals  by  the 
global  atmospheric  research  program,  by 
himself.  In  my  view,  Mr.  Gelse  deserves 
great  credit,  not  only  for  the  substantive 
work  that  he  does,  but  also  for  the  sym- 
bol of  experimentation  and  courage  of 
conviction  that  he  represents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  insert  a 
recent  article  from  the  Sacramento 
Union  In  the  Record: 

Weatherman  Harry  Geise:  Caught  in  a 

Storm  of  Controverst 

(By  David  Hatfield) 

All  Involved  In  radlo-televlslon  weather- 
man Harry  Oelse's  dispute  with  the  American 
Meteorological  Society  (AMS)  agree  that 
Gelse  does  the  Impossible. 

The  controversy  has  arisen  over  Gelse's 
ability  to  make  long-range  weather  forecasts. 
sometimes  two  or  three  years  In  advance. 

A  local  group  of  colleagues  Is  challenging 
that  ability  in  a  complaint  filed  with  the  AMS 
saying  that  his  prognostications  are  a  "pos- 
sible violation  of  the  society's  code  of  ethics." 

Gelse  was  notified  of  the  complaint  Nov.  13 
but  was  not  told  the  Identity  of  his  accusers. 
He  has  denied  the  charges. 

"I'll  show  you  what  I  do  that  Is  Impossible 
and  you  can  decide  for  yourself,"  Geise  said. 

He  produced  forecasts  he  sent  to  some  of 
his  clients  last  year  that  had  predicted  the 
weather  that  would  occur  this  week. 

One  forecast,  dated  Sept.  24.  1971  and  sent 
to  a  Sacramento  natural  gas  company,  said 
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the  weather  for  this  past  Tuesday,  for  ex- 
ample, would  be  foggy  with  temperatures  In 
the  mid  40s  to  low  508. 

The  National  Weather  Service  (NWS)  In  Its 
final  forecast  Monday  .night  said  Tuesday's 
weather  would  be  clear  with  the  high  tem- 
perature near  80  degrees. 

As  It  turned  out.  It  was  foggy  In  Sacra- 
mento and  the  high  temperature  for  the  day 
was  46  degrees. 

Jim  Miller,  head  of  the  Sacramento  NWS 
office,  said  the  government  does  not  make 
long-range  forecasts,  other  than  general  out- 
looks for  about  a  month  In  advance. 

"The  entire  profession  has  found  no  way 
to  make  long-range  forecasts  reliably,"  Miller 
said. 

One  of  Gelse's  clients,  located  along  Cali- 
fornia's north  coast,  estimated  that  Gelse's 
long-range  forecasts  had  been  about  83  per 
cent  accurate. 

In  addition  to  his  business  clients,  Gelse 
makes  dally  weather  forecasts  over  KCRA 
radio  and  television  and  seven  other  radio 
stations. 

Irving  Krlck,  former  head  of  the  meteor- 
ology department  at  California  Institute  of 
Technology,  developed  many  of  the  theories 
from  which  Geise  makes  his  forecasts. 

Krick,  who  operates  a  private  meteorology 
service  in  Palm  Springs,  had  similar  charges 
lodged  against  him  in  1958  and  was  forced  to 
resign  from  the  AMS. 

Kinsel  Coulson,  a  meteorology  professor  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Davis,  agrees 
that  there  Is  a  certain  amount  of  validity 
to  Krlck's  theory  that  weather  follows  synop- 
tic cycles  formed  by  weather  systems. 

However.  Coulson  strongly  disagrees  with 
Gelse's  belief  that  weather  runs  In  six-day 
cycles. 

"People  have  tried  to  find  the  statistical 
relationship  in  past  weather  records  and  can't 
find  any  nroof  of  the  theory,"  Coulson  said. 

Gelse's  problems  have  apparently  come  to 
a  head  since  he  came  to  Sacramento  four 
years  ago. 

"I've  been  doing  weather  shows  In  San 
Francisco  and  Fresno  for  10  years  and  never 
had  any  problem  with  the  Weather  Service 
In  either  city,"  he  said. 

Tom  DuHaln,  who  does  weather  programs 
on  channel  3,  one  time  was  denied  informa- 
tion from  the  Sacramento  NWS  office  and 
had  to  call  San  Francisco  for  the  Information. 

Geise  said  the  head  of  the  office  later 
apologized. 

Among  Gelse's  clients  are  construction 
firms,  logging  companies,  farmers,  and  a  Lake 
Tahoe  casino  which  gears  Its  advertising  to 
days  when  the  roads  will  be  open  over  the 
Sierra. 

Ironically,  the  NWS  Is  experimenting  with 
"extended"  forecasts  which  they  hope  to 
make  up  to  14  days  In  advance. 

The  experiments,  called  GARP  (Global  At- 
mospheric Research  Program) ,  would  Involve 
improvement  of  weather  tracking  stations  in 
the  oceans  and  on  continents  which  only 
have  limited  facilities. 

The  NWS  currently  makes  only  specific 
day-by-day  forecasts  up  to  five  days  In  ad- 
vance. 

"I  know  what  their  problem  is."  Gelse  said. 
"Can  you  imagine  what's  going  to  happen 
when  Congress  Is  asked  to  approve  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  this  GARP  will  take,  and  I 
can  already  do  mere  than  what  they  hope 
to  do?" 


FREEDOM  OF  EMIGRAHON  ACT 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP  aCAKTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  proud  to  join  in  sponsoring  the 
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Freedom  of  Emigration  Act,  baiuiing 
most-favored-nation  status  to  Iron  Cur- 
tain coimtries  which  arbitrarily  restrict 
or  heavily  tax  emigration  of  Jewish  and 
other  citizens. 

A  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
now  support  this  measure,  clearly  telling 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  that 
although  freer  trade  and  improved  rela- 
tions may  be  desirable,  we  will  not  pur- 
chase them  at  the  cost  of  denial  of  basic 
human  rights. 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  Freedom 
of  Emigration  Act,  I  have  introduced  a 
concurrent  resolution  speclficallj'  con- 
demning the  Soviet  Union  for  its  treat- 
ment of  citizens  who  wish  to  emigrate. 
This  resolution  and  the  Freedom  of  Emi- 
gration Act  reaffirm  a  fundamental 
truth — no  one  owtis  a  human  being  ex- 
cept himself.  The  so-called  education 
tax  being  levied  against  individuals  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  selective  and  capricious. 
Its  specific  appUcation  to  Soviet  Jewish 
citizens  wishing  to  move  to  Israel  is  ob- 
vious. Its  repressiveness  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. This  practice  deserves  our  direct 
condemnation.  Restriction  of  emigration 
by  any  of  the  Soviet  bloc  nations  de- 
serves reciprocal  restriction  of  trade  by 
the  United  States. 

We  in  America  pride  ourselves  on  our 
freedom.  We  are  called  upon  in  these 
two  legislative  measures  to  condemn  a 
terrifying  repression  of  human  rights. 

By  profession,  I  am  an  economist.  I  rec- 
ognize that  free  trade  can  and  does  of- 
fer numerous  benefits  to  participating 
nations.  But  I  also  recognize.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  must  sometimes  use 
trade  rights  as  a  tool,  especially  where 
injustice  is  blatant.  Soviet  citizens  who 
want  to  leave  their  country  have  repaid 
the  state  for  their  education  by  long 
hours,  hard  work,  low  wages,  and  low 
living  standards.  This  is  a  high  enough 
price  for  the  light  to  leave,  especially 
when  the  desire  to  leave  emanates  from 
another  burden — repression  of  religious 
freedom.  I  call  upon  Congress  to  pass  the 
Freedom  of  Emigration  Act  and  the  con- 
demnatory concurrent  resolution  to  in- 
sure that  the  price  of  leaving  is  no 
tiigher. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  3  years.  I  have  reminded  mj'  col- 
leagues daily  of  the  plight  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war.  Now.  for  most  of  us,  the  war 
is  over.  Yet  despite  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment's provisions  for  the  release  of  all 
prisoners,  fewer  than  600  of  the  more 
than  1.900  men  who  were  lost  while  on 
active  duty  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
identified  by  the  enemy  as  alive  and 
captive.  The  remaining  1,220  men  are 
still  missing  in  action. 

A  chUd  asks:  "Where  Is  Daddy?"  A 
mother  asks:  "How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife 
wonders:  "Is  my  husband  alive  or  dead?" 
How  long? 

Until  those  men  are  accounted  for, 
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tteir  families  will  continue  to  undergo 
tl:e  special  suffering  reserved  for  the 
re  atives  of  those  who  simply  disappear 
w  thout  a  trace,  the  living  lost,  the  dead 
w]  th  graves  unmarked.  For  their  families, 
p«  ace  brings  no  respite  from  frustration, 
ar  xlety,  and  imcertainty.  Some  can  look 
f 0  rward  to  a  whole  lifetime  shadowed  by 
gr.ef. 
We: 


1  must  make  every  effort  to  alleviate 
anguish  by  redoubling  our  search 
the  missing  servicemen.  Of  the  in- 
calculable debt  owed  to  them  and  their 
fa  nllles,  we  can  at  least  pay  that  mini- 
mum. Until  I  am  satisfied,  therefore, 
we  are  meeting  our  obligation,  I 
continue  to  ask,  "How  long?" 
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ADMITTING  WRONG  IS  FIRST  STEP 
rO  PEACE,  WRITES  WAR  WIDOW 
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HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF    ARIZONA 

:  N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

VIr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
article  that  appeared  recently  in  my 
netown  newspaper.  The  article,  which 
deeply  moved  me,  was  written  by  one  of 
constituents — Gail  James  Yoakum. 
:  'oung  Tucson  war  widow  who  holds  a 
in  journalism  from  the  University 
Arizona.  In  the  article  she  sets  down 
thoughts  and  opinions  on  the  war 
took  her  husband's  life. 
[Pjom  the  Tucson  Arizona  Dally  Star,  Jan  28 
1973) 
Wbonc  Is  First  Step  to  Peace, 
Writes   War   Widow 
(By  OaU  James  Toakum) 
iOme  believe  that,  because  my  husband 
killed    In    Vietnam,    I   have    been   be- 
qu^thed  a  unique  perspective  on  war,  death 
sorrow.  David  L.  Yoakum  was  Tucson's 
Vietnam  fatality. 
occasions  such  as  this  cease-fire,  and 
pr(}bably  at  similar  times  In  the  future,  some 
maudlin    curiosity    will    ask    for    my 
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J  athough  my  husband  felt  the  futUlty  and 
anguish  of  war,  1  cannot  speak  for  him. 
world  has  lost  what  he  had  to  give, 
his  widow,  I  have  been  asked  several 
to  express  my  thoughts.  I  sense  It  may 
of  value  to  say  what  I  feel  at  this  time. 
1  lany  people  have  experienced  grief  and 
I  row.  They  are  universal  responses  to  un- 
tlnely  death.  David  was  28  years  old  when 
died  June  25.  1972.  These  feelings  are  prl- 
and  to  Intrude  serves  no  useful  purpose. 
It  there  are  other  things  which  need  to 
said.  I  care  that  the  healing  be  over  a 
clef^n  wound.  If  we  do  not  recognize  the  dls- 
!.  the  sore  will  fester.  And  the  next  gen- 
eration will  again  go  to  war,  and  again  not 
freedom  or  peace. 

am  not  bitter  or  angry.  David  volun- 
It  was  through  choice  that  he  partlcl- 
in  war  and  our  extreme  misfortune 
he  was  klUed. 
hurt  was  deeper  because  It  was  lui- 
iry  and  we  all  knew  It  was  a  war  of 
tics — a  waiting  game. 

there  were  others  who  did  not  volun- 

I  can  Imagine  the  Intense  anger  felt  by 

families  of  the  men  who  were  called  by 

draft,  shipped  to  war  and  returned  home 

1  lag-draped  boxes. 

would  like  to  think  that  we  learned  some- 
from  the  deaths  of  David  and  46,932 
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other  Americans.  We  have  learned  nothing 
unless  we  can  face  the  truth. 

The  families  of  the  POWs  and  the  MIAs 
have  been  used  as  symbols  of  righteous  com- 
mitment and  as  objects  of  curiosity  by  the 
media.  It  Is  a  most  generous  proposal  of  the 
Arizona  Legislature  to  want  to  provide  a  free 
college  education  to  the  children  of  the 
POWs  and  MIAs.  But  shouldn't  gratitude  be 
extended  to  the  children  whose  fathers  will 
never  return? 

I  am  dismayed  by  the  rhetoric  that  we 
have  created  a  Just  and  honorable  peace.  I 
am  distressed  to  hear  that  honor  Is  the  abil- 
ity to  finish  a  fight,  and  Justice  Is  that  we 
have  not  been  defeated.  Our  past  day-by-day 
behavior  betrays  our  sincerity.  The  words 
have  lost  their  meaning. 

I  had  hoped  that  peace  would  come  with 
a  humbleness  and  not  with  arrogant  pride. 
The  words  "building  a  lasting  peace"  must 
sound  tinny  reverberating  off  the  desolate 
hamlet  ruins,  the  rubble  of  Quang  Trl,  the 
orphanages,  the  hospitals.  How  can  we  be 
proud  when  we  must  stand  In  these  shadows? 

We  are  being  asked  to  believe  that  the  In- 
struments of  war,  the  pain  and  the  destruc- 
tion brought  about  the  peace.  Were  the 
results  and  the  sacrifices  worth  the  waiting? 
No.  they  were  not. 

I  cannot  accept  war  as  the  road  to  peace. 

The  legacy  of  this  war  is  shame  and  dis- 
illusionment. It  was  contrived  and  manu- 
factured. We  have  saved  nothing;  we  have 
created  nothing.  And  we  have  destroyed  a 
great  deal.  I  share  the  guilt  with  every  Amer- 
ican. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  purge  our  conscience 
of  this  guilt  and  responsibility  by  saying  that 
our  honor  as  a  people  has  been  preserved 
because  we  have  endured. 

That  the  war  Is  ending  does  not  mean  we 
have  begun  a  new  era.  The  real  end  of  the 
age  of  wars  might  begin  by  our  admitting 
our  wrong  and  changing  our  fundamental 
attitudes — but  it  appears  we  have  not  done 
so. 

We  need  to  ask:  "Is  this  really  peace,  or  is 
this  merely  a  reshuffling  of  the  cards?  Our 
commitments  In  Thailand,  Cambodia  and 
Laos  are  still  shrouded  in  secrecy.  Will  we 
ever  extricate  ourselves  from  this  arena? 

I  am  tired  and  I  am  sad.  But  I  am  also 
hopeful  we  will  admit  that  we  have  accom- 
plished nothing  and  that  we  have  lost  much 
and  destroyed  much.  Honest  recognition  of 
this  truth  Is  necessary  for  us  to  begin  to  live 
In  peace. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  LITH- 
UANIAN DAY  OF  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Americans  of  Lithuanian  ori- 
gin and  descent,  on  Friday.  February  16. 
proudly  commemorated  two  important 
anniversaries.  The  first  and  older  of  the 
two  Involves  the  722d  anniversary  of  the 
original  Lithuanian  State.  The  second, 
the  55th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  modern  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania on  February  16,  1918.  But  these 
are  barren  memories.  The  world  knows 
that  Lithuania's  true  independence, 
which  was  established  by  the  two  acts 
noted  above,  was  ruthlessly  destroyed  in 
1940.  Then  the  Russians  forcibly  Invaded, 
occupied,  and  annexed  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  into  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
United  States  has  never  recognized  this 
illegal  act. 
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Today,  I  again  stand  with  my  Lithu- 
anian friends  in  hoping  that  these  unre- 
solved legacies  of  the  Second  World 
War  will  be  directly  confronted.  Once 
and  for  all,  the  status  of  these  Baltic  Na- 
tions should  be  equitably  resolved.  This 
question  should  be  addressed  in  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international 
forums,  as  the  Congress  has  urged  the 
President  in  the  past,  so  that  on  some 
future  anniversary,  Lithuanians  may 
again  enjoy  the  freedom  and  solidarity 
that  February  16  ssmabolizes. 


LITHUANIA  STRUGGLES  TO  REGAIN 
FREEDOM 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  Amer- 
icans sometimes  take  our  freedoms  so 
much  for  granted  than  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  really  comprehend  the  struggle  of 
those  who  do  not  enjoy  these  freedoms, 
and  who  are  fighting  every  day  to  obtain 
them. 

Thus  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that 
we  take  a  few  minutes  to  consider  the 
plight  of  the  Lithuanian  people  who,  on 
the  16th  of  February  celebrated,  Insofar 
as  they  were  able,  the  55th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 
Lithuania.  I  am  sure  we  are  all  painfully 
aware  of  the  brevity  of  the  independence 
of  Lithuania.  But  we  must  be  encouraged 
by  the  brightness  of  that  period  of  their 
history,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  con- 
tinue their  struggle  to  regain  their  free- 
dom, and  to  reestablish  their  in- 
dependence. 

Over  the  years,  this  nation  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  recognize  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet 
empire.  It  is  my  view  that  a  continuance 
of  this  policy  is  very  important,  especial- 
ly to  those  who  look  to  the  freedoms 
enjoyed  by  our  citizens  as  a  goal  to  be 
reached  at  all  costs.  These  people  are 
risking  their  lives  daily  to  obtain  religious 
and  political  freedom  for  their  country. 

On  the  celebration  of  the  722d  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Lithua- 
nian State,  and  the  55th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  modern  Repub- 
lic of  Lithuania  in  1918,  our  hearts  and 
our  prayers  go  out  to  these  brave  people 
In  support  of  their  continuing  struggle. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  the  resolution  which  was  passed 
by  the  Lithuanians  of  New  Jersey  con- 
cerning this  observance: 

United  Committee  of  LrrHtrANtAN- 
Americans 

RESOLtrnON 

We,  Lithuanian-Americans  of  New  Jersey, 
gathered  In  Newark  on  February  11,  1973,  to 
commemorate  the  55th  anniversary  since  the 
restoration  of  Lithuania's  lndei)endence, 

Recall;  That  the  sovereignty  and  Independ- 
ence of  the  Lithuanian  State,  which  was 
restored  by  the  act  of  the  Lithuanian  Coun- 
cil on  February  16,  1918  and  protected  by 
the  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  Lithuanian  people, 
was  recognized  by  the  International  com- 
munity; 

That  In  1940  the  Soviet  Union  occupied 
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and  incorporated  Lithuania  Into  the  USSR 
In  violation  of  International  law; 

•m&t  this  occupation  resulted  In  acts  of 
genocide,  deportation  to  Siberia,  and  ex- 
termination of  about  one  million  Lithua- 
nians; 

Ihat  these  Illegal  acts  still  continue  to  this 
present  day  as  witnessed  by  the  following 
acts  which  received  worldwide  attention : 

The  defiant  courtroom  speech  of  the  saUor 
Simas  Kudlrka,  foUowmg  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  escape  to  the  free  world  on  No- 
vember 23,  1970,  and  his  condemnation  In 
May,  1971  to  ten  years  In  forced  labor  prison; 

The  self-immolation  of  Romas  Kalanta,  a 
young  student  and  worker.  In  May  1972, 
which  symbolized  the  Lithuanian  people's 
protest  against  the  occupying  power  and 
their  demand  for  freedom; 

The  petition  of  17,000  Lithuanian  religious 
believers  In  1971-1972  to  Leonid  Brezhnev 
and  Kurt  Waldhelm,  protesting  the  denial 
of  religious  freedom  In  Soviet  occupied  Lith- 
uania, under  the  risk  of  their  personal  free- 
dom. 

We  resolve:  To  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  instruct  his 
delegates  at  the  Conference  on  European 
Security  and  Cooperation  In  Helsinki  to  de- 
mand the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet  Union 
from  the  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  and  permit  these  people  to  exer- 
cise their  sovereign  rights  In  their  own  lands; 

To  ask  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
for  their  support  of  this  request. 

V.  Meunis, 
President,  Lithuanian   Council   of  New 
Jersey. 

K.    Jankunas, 
President,    Lithuanian-American    Com- 
munity of  New  Jersey. 


UNITING  YOUTH  WITH 
OPPORTUNITIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  NATCHER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
once  again  my  privilege  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  who 
began  their  national  week  of  celebration 
on  February  17  commemorating  the  45th 
anniversary  of  this  outstanding  agricul- 
tural youth  organization.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
the  Father  of  our  Coimtry  falls  within 
FFA's  national  week  because  PFA  desig- 
nates their  national  week  in  honor  of 
George  Washington  who,  as  many  of  us 
may  not  realize,  by  his  own  admission, 
stated  that  his  first  love  and  interest  was 
farming  and  who  contributed  many  sig- 
nificant and  worthwhile  advancements 
to  agriculture. 

The  theme  for  FFA's  national  week 
thi.s  year  is  "FFA  Unites  Youth  With  Op- 
portunities." Today,  this  is  a  topic  which 
is  very  fitting  and  appropriate  when,  for 
America's  youth,  choosing  a  career  is  an 
extremely  difficult  decision.  However,  for 
PFA  members  this  decision  is  made 
easier.  During  1973,  over  110,000  mem- 
bers will  graduate  from  agribusiness  ed- 
ucation courses  and  qualify  for  job  place- 
ment relating  to  the  broad  field  of  agri- 
culture. As  we  all  know,  fanning  Is  now 
and  always  has  been  our  Nation's  larg- 
est industry  and  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  ever-increasing  problems  of  feeding 
an  over-populated  world,  it  Is  more  im- 
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portant  than  ever  that  agriculture  in 
America  remain  strong. 

Nationally,  the  FFA  is  composed  of 
432,000  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  21  who  reside  in  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  study  vocational  agriculture 
in  8,000  public  schools  with  the  primary 
aim  being  the  development  of  agricul- 
tural leadership,  through  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  good  citizenship.  By  en- 
couraging its  members  to  assume  respon- 
sibility, take  the  lead,  speak  out  in  public, 
work  with  others  and  make  decisions, 
FFA  provides  an  opportunity  for  these 
young  people  to  develop  personal  as  well 
as  career  potentials.  Indeed,  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  unites  youth  with 
their  opportunities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  basis  of  what  I 
have  observed  in  my  experience  and  as- 
sociation with  the  PFA  chapters  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District,  I  feel  sure 
that  this  program  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  success.  In  my  opinion,  PTA 
provides  its  members  excellent  oppor- 
tunities to  grow  and  become  outstanding 
leaders  and  citizens,  and  through  its 
membership,  represents  a  dynamic  youth 
with  a  purpose.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
dynamic  youth  with  a  purpose,  the  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America  established  the 
building  our  American  communities  pro- 
gram which  was  initiated  4  years  ago  to 
involve  members  in  activities  to  improve 
job  opportunities  and  living  conditions 
in  rural  communities.  A  new  community 
park,  ecological  center,  outdoor  recrea- 
tional faculty,  emplo3Tnent  service  for 
youth  people — these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
activities  carried  out  Itist  year  by  mem- 
bers who  participated  in  this  program 
which  was  designed  to  improve  commu- 
nities across  the  Nation,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  continuation  of  this  re- 
warding program  will  prove  to  be  even 
more  successful  during  1973. 

National  FFA  Week  affords  us  all  an 
opportunity  to  better  witness  the  fine 
work  of  these  young  men  and  women 
and  to  salute  this  splendid  organization 
on  the  unlimited  agricultural  contribu- 
tions that  have  been  made  by  its  mem- 
bership. To  all  of  my  young  friends  in 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  I  offer 
them  my  congratulations,  best  wishes 
and  continued  support. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
UNITED  STATES  LINES 


HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  whose  district  Is  closely  tied 
to  the  merchant  marine,  shipbuilding, 
and  seafood  industries.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  the  100th  anniversary  of  United 
States  Lines,  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
ship  lines.  I  make  particular  note  of  this 
anniversary  at  a  time  when  United  States 
Lines  stand  in  the  vanguard  of  our  Na- 
tion's efforts  to  maintain  a  competitive 
postlon  in  international  ocean  commerce. 

United  States  Lines  has  done  more 
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than  keep  the  pace  with  the  rest  of  the 
shipping  world.  Today,  a  fuL  century 
after  Its  birth.  United  States  Lines  is 
still  forging  new  channels  in  ocean  com- 
merce with  its  vigorous  promotion  and 
improvement  of  services.  And  Its  fleet  of 
16  high-speed,  high-capacity  container- 
liners  provides  shippers  with  service  to 
more  than  50  gateways  to  the  world's 
major  marketplaces. 

Computers,  streamlined  containeriza- 
tion  techniques,  high-speed  transfers, 
and  a  host  of  other  inventions  are  trade- 
marks of  United  States  Lines.  This 
world  of  competition  breeds  new  Ideas 
each  day,  but  this  particular  shipping 
company  has  its  own  ideas.  The  future 
with  United  States  Lines  is  today — not 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  the  coastal 
area  of  Mississippi,  where  one  of  the 
world's  most  streamlined,  efficient,  and 
productive  shipyards  is  located.  I  grew 
up  with  ships.  My  father  built  ships.  My 
neighbors  worked  in  the  shipyard.  Ships 
have  been  a  major  source  of  income  to 
my  district  for  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber. We  understand  ships.  And  we  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  a  competitive  position 
in  international  ocean  commerce. 

United  States  Lines  has  firmly  estab- 
lished itself  in  international  competition 
for  commerce.  Because  of  that,  and  be- 
cause we  owe  this  shipping  giant  a  debt 
of  thanks  for  helping  maintain  our  posi- 
tion in  international  competition,  I 
salute  United  States  Lines  on  its  100th 
anniversary. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  "detente"  and  an  easing  of  ten- 
sions between  East  and  West,  the  unfor- 
tunate fact  is  that  millions  of  men  and 
women  continue  to  live  under  Communist 
tyranny  and  continue  to  see  their  own 
national  life  destroyed  by  those  who 
have,  since  1917,  been  practicing  a 
brutal  and  ruthless  form  of  colonialism. 

On  February  16,  Americans  of  Lithu- 
anian descent  together  with  Lithuanians 
through  the  world  commemorate  the 
55th  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  Lithuania,  whose  his- 
tory dates  back  to  the  12th  century.  It  is 
an  irony  Indeed  that  the  only  country 
in  which  Lithuanians  will  be  unable  to 
observe  this  event  will  be  in  Lithutinia  it- 
self. 

It  was  in  1251  that  Mindaugas  the 
Great  unified  the  Lithuanian  principali- 
ties into  one  Kingdom.  For  the  better 
part  of  their  history,  the  Lithuanians 
have  been  subjected  to  brutal  attacks, 
from  the  Teutonic  knights  in  the  West 
and  from  the  Russians  in  the  East.  It 
has  taken  remarkable  spiritual  and  eth- 
nic strength  to  survive  these  pressures. 

Many  Americans  have  forgotten  the 
history  even  of  our  own  era.  After  the 
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K  Eizis  and  Soviets  destroyed  Poland  in 
Sjptember  1939,  the  Kremlin  moved 
ti  oops  into  the  Baltic  Republics  and  an- 
n  ;xed  them  in  June  1940.  Thus,  the  in- 
d  tpendence  of  Lithuania  was  terminated 
oil  June  15,  1940,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
s<nt  an  army  of  occupation  of  140.000 
n  en  into  that  country.  With  the  support 
o:  the  occupying  force,  the  Soviets  staged 
a  ock  elections,  in  which  only  one  slate 
o:  Moscow-sponsored  candidates  was  al- 
Ic  wed,  and  through  this  subversion  of  the 
w  11  of  the  people,  formally  annexed 
L  thuanla. 

The  Lithuanian  people  have  shown 
tl  eir  hostility  to  Soviet  rule,  and  have 
puid  a  heavy  price  for  such  opposition. 
On  June  22,  1941,  the  Lithuanian  people 
nvolted  against  the  Soviet  occupation 
a]  id  control  and  proclaimed  the  reestab- 
li  ihment  of  an  independent  state.  This 
el  fort  cost  the  Lithuanians  almost  12.000 
a  sualties.  The  Provisional  Government, 
pi  oclaimed  by  the  leaders  of  the  revolt, 
w  its  disbanded  as  Lithuania  was  occupied 
b: '  the  German  armies  on  the  march  into 
tl  le  Soviet  Union. 

From  1945,  when  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
ii  iposed  its  rule,  until  approximately 
1!  53  an  armed  patriotic  resistance  move- 
b(  nt  waged  a  war  against  the  Commu- 
n  sts  with  approximately  50,000  Lithu- 
ai  dan  patriots  losing  their  lives.  The  So- 
vi  Bt  leaders,  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the 
n  itlonal  resistance,  deported  about  every 
si  ith  Lithuanian  to  the  distant  p>arts  of 
tlie  Soviet  Union  or  to  concentration 
ojnps,  where  a  large  number  of  them 
d  ed  as  a  result  of  the  harsh  conditions, 
St  arvation.  and  executions.  Trials  of  par- 
ti sans  were  held  as  late  as  1955. 

Lithuania,  together  with  the  other 
B  iltlc  Republics,  Latvia  and  Estonia, 
ri  present  a  special  example  of  Soviet 
c(  loniallsm.  They  have  been  physically 
ai  nexed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  forc- 
ib  y  incorporated  into  Its  group  of  "so- 
cl  illst  republics."  As  far  as  the  Commu- 
nsts  are  concerned,  these  three  coun- 
tries have  ceased  to  exist  as  separate 
entities  entitled  to  their  owTi  national 
ic  entity  and  independence. 

During  his  trial  Slmas  Kudirka.  the 
L  thuanlan  seaman  turned  back  to  the 
R  jssians  by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  a 
slocking  reversal  of  America'c  himiane 
treatment  to  all  those  seeking  freedom, 
d(clared  that: 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have  ai- 
re kdy  said,  only  one  wish,  more  epeclflcally 
a  -equest  to  the  supreme  court  and  the  gov- 
ei  unent  of  the  Soviet  Union:  I  ask  that  you 
gi  int  my  homeland,  Lithuania,  Independ- 
eice. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  imable  to 
suppress  the  aspirations  of  the  Lithua- 
ni  in  people  for  freedom  Eind  the  exercise 
ol  their  human  rights.  This  was  recently 
di  monstrated  by  a  petition  to  the  United 
N  ktlons,  signed  by  17,000  Lithuanian 
C  itholics,  charging  the  Soviets  with  reli- 
gi>us  persecution  and  by  riots  in  Kau- 
n)5  on  May  18,  1972,  following  the  fu- 
n(  ral  of  a  Lithuanian  youth,  Romas  E^al- 
ai  ita,  who  had  self-immolated  in  a  pub- 
11(  square  in  Kaunas  in  c.  dramatic  pro- 
te  it  against  the  Soviet  occupation  of  his 
cc  untry. 

As  we  commemorate  this  Important 
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anniversary  today,  our  request  should  be 
the  same  as  that  of  these  Lithuanian 
patriots:  that  Lithuania  be  granted  in- 
dependence. It  is  a  request  which  all 
Americans  should  share,  particularly 
those  who  are  most  vehement  in  their 
denunciations  of  colonialism  and  impe- 
rialism when  they  think  that  those  com- 
mitting such  acts  are  on  the  political 
right. 

All  those  who  deny  man's  freedom  and 
dignity,  and  the  right  cf  peoples  to 
self-determination  should  be  equally 
condemned.  We  must  not  forget  that  it 
is  the  Soviet  Union  which  has  perpe- 
trated this  new  colonialism  across  the 
face  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Lithuanian  independence  and  free- 
dom, as  well  as  the  independence  and 
freedom  of  other  subjugated  nations  and 
peoples,  must  remain  an  important  goal 
for  all  of  those  in  our  own  country  who 
seek  a  world  at  peace.  The  only  peace 
which  will  advance  mankind  is  a  peace 
based  upon  the  respect  for  each  man  and 
nation  to  have  an  identity  and  a  life  of 
its  own.  The  kind  of  peace  based  upon 
subjugation  and  surrender  to  tyranny  is 
one  which  honorable  men  can  endorse 
only  at  the  price  of  their  own  Integrity. 


February  20,  1973 


MEATCUTTERS  ANSWER 
READER'S  DIGEST 


THE    55TH   ANNIVERSARY   OP   THE 
REPUBLIC  OF  LITHUANIA 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri- 
day, February  16,  was  the  722d  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian 
State  and  the  55th  anniversary  of  the 
foimding  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  can  in- 
deed be  proud  of  their  illustrious  heritage 
which  dates  back  over  seven  centuries. 
This  small  country  by  the  Baltic  Sea  has 
endured  a  great  deal  during  those  700 
years,  and  the  courage  exhibited  by  the 
Lithuanian  people  can  only  be  equaled 
by  a  few. 

Lithuania's  independence  only  lasted 
22  years,  for  in  1940  the  Soviet  Union 
forcibly  occupied  the  country.  The  people 
of  Lithuania  have  remained  imder  Soviet 
rule  since  that  time,  but  they  have  never 
lost  their  faith  that  someday  they  will 
be  free  to  choose  their  own  government. 

It  Is  truly  tragic  that  the  powerful 
countries  of  the  world  have  not  yet 
learned  that  their  will  should  not  be 
forced  upon  other  nations  whether  it  be 
their  neighbors  or  nations  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe. 

The  people  of  Lithuania  have  dis- 
played a  remarkable  courage  over  the 
years  that  has  served  as  a  source  of  in- 
spiration for  all  of  the  world's  people. 
With  the  passing  of  this  55th  anniver- 
sary of  the  establishment  of  the  modem 
Republic  of  Lithuania,  all  Americans 
should  pray  that  sometime  In  the  near 
future  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  will 
once  again  be  a  reality. 


HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
January  1973,  issue  of  Reader's  Digest 
carried  an  article  written  by  James  E. 
Roper  which  attempted  to  lay  the  blame 
for  high  food  prices  solely  at  the  door  of 
organized  labor. 

As  is  the  case  in  many  articles  writ- 
ten by  "instant  experts"  these  days,  the 
Reader's  Digest  article  failed  to  tell  both 
sides  of  the  story.  The  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Butchers  of  California  has  an- 
swered Mr.  Roper  in  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  its  January  1973,  newsletter, 
"Between  Us."  I  wish  to  insert  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  at  this  time  and 
recommend  it  for  reading. 

Reader's  Digest  Publishes  Attack  on 
Meat  CtrrTERs 

The  scouts  In  war,  and  the  scouts  In  the 
world  of  fun  and  games,  help  form  the 
strategy  or  tactics  of  their  generals  and 
coaches  by  the  Information  they  bring  them 
after  their  observations  In  the  field.  This  In- 
formation the  leaders  will  use  In  the  en- 
suing conflict.  Often  the  scout  reports  signs 
that  put  the  home  forces  on  the  alert. 

When  the  scout  reports  that  the  opposition 
camp  is  restless  and  he  hears  the  sounds  of 
marching  tunes  then  It  behooves  the  leader- 
ship and  the  tacticians  to  post  their  sentries 
and  to  see  that  their  flanks  are  covered. 

1973  will  be  a  year  during  which  we  can 
expect  the  employer's  strategy  to  come  crash- 
ing down  upon  over  4  million  workers  In 
America  with  all  the  might  and  power  that 
management  can  muster.  The  attack  will 
come  on  the  4  million-plus  workers  who  are 
protected  under  bargaining  agreements 
which  are  due  to  expire  during  the  next 
twelve  months. 

If  we  had  a  scout  "out"  at  this  moment 
he  would  surely  observe  that  there  is  plenty 
of  activity  In  the  camp  of  our  friendly  ad- 
versaries In  the  board-rooms  and  director- 
ships of  many  major  corporations.  This  scout 
would  undoubtedly  see  the  highly  visible 
sign  posted  In  the  January  Issue  of  Reader's 
Digest.  He  wo\Ud  then  certainly  report,  with 
all  baste,  that  this  vicious  and  vitriolic  anti- 
labor  attack  was  published  under  the  gulM 
of  Informing  the  public,  "Why  Pood  Prices 
Keep  Rising"  and  engineered  by  James  E. 
Roper  to  begin  to  "heat-up  the  kitchen." 

Roper  Irresponsibly  lashes  out  at  the 
Clerks,  the  Teamsters  and  the  Meat  Cut- 
ters on  behalf  of  food  employers,  using  the 
subterfuge  that  management  Is  forced  to 
raise  prices  because  of  the  "featherbedding, 
make-work  and  greed'  of  the  labor  unions  in- 
volved In  food  distribution.  He  challenges 
that  housewives  are  forced  to  pay  "hidden 
costs  at  the  checkout  counter"  by  the  work- 
ers who  belong  to  labor  unions  who  are  not 
providing  "a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay." 

Nowhere  In  the  article  does  the  author  al- 
low that  the  massive  profits  retail  chains  are 
enjoying  Is  a  benefit  derived  from  wages 
which  have  been  frozen  since  August  1971 
while  no  controls  were  placed  on  raw  farm 
materials.  No  mention  Is  Included  of  the  fact 
that  processed  foods  and  other  supermarket 
commodities  have  been  held  to  price  "ceil- 
ings" equal  to  the  average  profit  or  mark-up 
enjoyed  by  the  chains  In  the  best  two  fiscal 
periods  during  the  prior  three  (now  extended 
to  2  of  4)  periods  before  the  "freeze." 
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Investment  counselors  from  Wall  Street  to 
Pacific  coast  financial  consultants  now  ad- 
vise Investment  and  stock  purchases  in  re- 
tail food  chain  corporations  with  the  same 
confidence  they  suggest  "blue-chip"  hold- 
ings, but  Reader's  Digest  validates  Roper's 
claim  the  supermarket  profit  structure  Is 
down.  He  even  makes  the  unlikely  statement, 
"most  supermarkets  today  lose  money  on 
their  beef  sales — and  compensate  by  raising 
prices  on  other  Items."  Yet,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture have  published  testimony  showing 
a  33.3%  gap  existing  between  wholesale  and 
retail  food  prices. 

Roper's  story  Is  a  fantasy  wrought  with 
fiction  and  conceived  with  the  publisher's 
full  approbation  despite  the  obvious  ommis- 
slon  of  most  of  the  reasons  which  are  the 
chief  causes  of  Increased  price  rises.  Primary 
among  the  "obvious"  is  the  tremendous  de- 
mand being  made  upon  our  relatively  short 
supply  of  red  meat,  not  alone  In  the  United 
States  but  all  over  the  World  during  these 
most  afiSuent  times.  But,  the  age-old  concept 
of  price  being  established  by  supply  and  de- 
mand apparently  has  escaped  the  reckoning 
of  this  profit-oriented  penman. 

The  meat  operations  In  supermarket  chains 
Is.  universally  pretty-well  agreed  upon  as 
averaging.  6%  of  the  gross  for  labor  costs — 
and  In  many,  many  places  it  Is  even  less.  This 
establishes  that  In  the  retail  price  paid  by 
the  hoiLsewlfe  at  the  checkout  counter  there 
are  only  six  pennies  In  every  dollar  she 
spends  for  meat  Items  chargeable  to  labor. 
Roper  representing  the  will  of  the  corporate 
over-lords  of  the  food  Industry  wo\ild  like  to 
have  the  public  believe  that  ALL  price  in- 
creases are  a  direct  reflection  of  higher  wages 
and  fringe  beneflts  accruing  to  the  em- 
ployee. This  Just  Is  not  so ! 

Under  the  existing  collective  bargaining 
agreement  now  In  force  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, for  example  Meat  Cutters  covered  by  the 
Retail  Market  contract  received  a  $10  per 
week — or  25  cents  per  hotir — ^ralse  In  Novem- 
ber of  last  year.  The  regularly  scheduled  In- 
crease was  due  under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment which  was  Initiated  In  1969  and 
amounted  to  less  than  the  allowable  guide- 
lines of  5.5%  established  by  the  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing Council. 

Approximately  13,000  men  and  women  are 
protected  by  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
&  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America.  AFL- 
CIO  bargaining  representation  In  this  area 
and  their  November  1972  Increase  was  some- 
thing close  to  4.4% . 

Final  Department  of  Agriculture  figures 
for  1972  are  still  not  available  but  every 
housewife  In  America  knows  without  Reader's 
Digest's  help  that  beef  Is  costing  her  more 
and  more.  It  also  costs  the  butcher's  wife 
more  and  more.  It  should  be  observed,  unless 
the  lords  of  Industry  have  suddenly  had  a 
change  of  heart  and  are  granting  reduced 
prices  to  their  supermarket  employees. 

In  the  absence  of  year-end  statistics  we 
recently  surveyed  the  prices  of  one  of  the 
country's  largest  supermarket  chains  which 
possibly  has  the  greatest  number  of  store 
outlets  in  Southern  California  and  Is  there- 
fore a  highly  competitive  and  price-wise 
merchandiser. 

During  the  last  week  of  1972  this  chain 
carried  60  beef  items  In  Its  meat-cases  for 
retail  sale.  The  varying  cuts  ranged  from  filet 
steaks  at  a  high  of  $3.09  per  pound  to  (they 
used  to  bo  "free")  clean-bone  at  a  low  of  11 
cents  per  pound.  The  average  per  pound  price 
of  beef  In  this  chain,  during  that  week,  for 
all  cuts  was  $1.38. 

Multiply  that  average  by  the  estimated  118 
pounds  of  beef  consumed  by  the  average 
American  In  1972  and  then  multiply  again 
by  the  10  million  Southern  Callfomlans  (a 
minimal  population  estimate  according  to 
1970  Census  standards)  facing  the  dilemma 
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of  high  beef  prices.  Our  multiplied  answer 
would  have  a  dollar  total  In  the  bUUons. 

For  some  reason  none  of  that  type  of  In- 
formation got  Into  Roper's  article.  Neither 
did  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture published  statistics  were  available  to 
confirm  that  during  the  15  years  from  1956 
to  1971  the  average  Butcher  and  Meat  cutter 
doubled  his  wages,  but  despite  fewer  workers 
In  the  Industry,  these  skilled  artisans  In- 
creased the  production  of  meat  so  tremen- 
dously that  they  were  able  to  hold  down  the 
cost  of  one  pound  of  meat  per  manhour  of 
work  to  less  than  one-third  of  one  cent 
(.031*)  per  hour.  (See,  "Productivity  Report" 
prepared  by  the  Research  Department  of  the 
International  and  the  Western  Federation  of 
Butchers,  1972.) 

The  employer's  Une-of-reasonlng  follows 
through  all  of  the  Digest  report  and  the 
author  chooses  to  Ignore  the  many  U.S. 
agency  reports  available.  Roper  maligns  work- 
ing people  and  disregards  the  good  citizens 
who  personally  must  meet  the  splrallng  costs 
of  the  economy  without  the  due  process  of 
free  and  open  collective  bargaining  proce- 
dures. Food  workers  pay  Is  "frozen"  ...  It 
has  been  throughout  Phase  I  and  Phase  II — 
and  now  it  Is  again  in  Phase  III. 

Yet  food  workers  pay  higher  prices,  taxes. 
Interest  and  all  the  other  "indulgences"  that 
plague  the  middle  Income  earner. 

How,  with  any  common  sense  can  the 
worker  then  be  guilty  of  price-gouging,  as 
this  article  so  unjustly  colors  him? 

Perhaps  the  publishing  of  this  slanted  and 
unfair  Eutlcle  was  devoid  of  common  sense? 

Perhaps  the  scouts  will  be  heard  report- 
ing to  their  strategists  that  the  "rustling  of 
sabres"  observed  in  the  Reader's  Digest  camp 
Is  merely  the  beginning  .  .  .  the  beginning  of 
a  1973  campaign?  A  campaign  to  place  the 
blame  for  high  food  prices  other  than  where 
It  truly  belongs — and  that  Is  with  those  food 
employers  who  are  not  combating  the  In- 
creases passed  on  by  their  suppliers,  but  who 
In  turn  pass  It  along  to  the  consumer,  while 
the  corporations  enjoy  the  profits  of  the 
harvest  they  reap  from  the  toll  of  union  men 
and  women. 


WITH  DEVALUATION,  THE  DOLLAR 
CONTINUES  TO  DIMINISH 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  all  viewed  with  concern  the  most 
recent  devaluation  of  the  American 
dollar. 

Recalling  when  the  Smithsonian  deval- 
uation was  announced  In  December  1971, 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John 
Connally  hailed  that  agreement  as  one 
of  the  most  significant  monetary  agree- 
ments in  the  history  of  the  world. 

As  the  Evening  Star  pointed  out  edl- 
torlaUy  recently,  we  are  still  awaiting  the 
beneficial  effects  we  were  promised  from 
the  Smithsonism  devaluation — and  a  lit- 
tle more  than  a  year  later,  we  see  a  sec- 
ond devaluation. 

Because  of  the  Interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  in  this 
most  imEMjrtant  matter,  I  place  In  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Evening 
Star  and  an  article  by  James  Reston  of 
the  New  York  Times: 
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The  Diminished  Doi-lab 

Devaluation  of  the  dollar  in  some  form 
was  Inevitable,  given  the  recent  facts  of 
international  economics.  The  flight  from  our 
currency  in  the  world's  money  markets,  dis- 
counting speculative  shenanigans,  reflected 
firm  evidence  that  the  dollar  was  overvalued 
with  respect  to  some  other  strong  currencies, 
notably  the  Japanese  yen  (which  may  now 
float  even  higher  with  respect  to  the  dollar) 
and  the  West  German  mark.  The  evidence 
Included  the  worsening  deficits  In  our  trade 
and  balance  of  payments. 

In  declaring  a  10  percent  direct  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar,  for  International  purposes. 
President  Nixon  seems  to  have  done  what 
was  necessarj-  to  restore  temporary  order  on 
the  world  monetary  scene,  in  the  process 
sparing  some  of  our  trading  partners  the 
politically  complicated  Job  of  revaluing  their 
currencies  upward.  The  United  States  hopes 
to  benefit  from  the  change  by  selling  more 
goods  abroad  at  cheaper,  more  competitive 
prices,  while  holding  down  domestic  pur- 
chases of  more  expensive  Imports.  That 
should  help  our  trade  balance  and  protect 
American  business  and  jobs,  although  the 
similar  effect  from  the  Smithsonian  devalua- 
tion of  December  1971  is  stiU  awaited. 

There  are  unpleasant  effects  as  well. 
Travel  by  Americans  In  various  parts  of  the 
world  will  be  more  expensive.  And  while 
American  consumers  may  be  deterred  by  the 
higher  price  tags  on  some  foreign-made 
goods,  the  rising  cost  of  Imports  will  push 
up  our  cost  of  living. 

Other  dangers  fiow  from  the  latest  cur- 
rency crlsU  and  its  aftermath.  The  threat 
of  more  self-defeating  protectionism  In  our 
trade  policy  may  have  been  heightened— a 
problem  that  was  not  helped  by  the  terms 
In  which  the  President  asked  Congress  for 
new  authority  in  trade  negotiations.  He 
stressed  the  power  to  raise,  as  well  aa  lower, 
tariffs  in  order  to  gain  concessions  for  our 
exports,  a  tough  line  that  could  encourage 
a  protectionist-minded  Congress  to  legislate 
less  discretionary  trade  barriers  than  Mr 
Nixon  wants. 

One  of  the  clearest  lessons  of  the  dollar 
crisis,  and  the  stopgap  devaluation  measure. 
Is  that  basic  reform  of  the  International 
monetary  system  is  urgent.  The  old  Bretton 
Woods  machinery,  which  served  the  postwar 
world  so  well,  has  lain  dismantled  for  a  vear 
and  a  half.  A  replacement,  based  on  modern 
realities,  Is  badly  needed,  and  the  lagging 
negotiations  should  be  speeded. 

Many  Devaluations  in  America 
(By  James  Reston) 

Almost  everybody  is  being  very  cool  in 
Washington  about  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar.  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-  Shultz. 
slipping  out  of  Alice  Longworth's  89th  birth- 
day party  to  spring  the  news,  suggested  that 
we  must  look  on  the  dollar  crisis  as  an 
"opportunity,"  and  since  then  it  has  been 
discussed  almost  as  a  blessing. 

This  Is  the  new  thing  In  Washington :  No- 
fault  government.  Noble  principles  of  bal- 
anced budgets  are  proclaimed  and  then  re- 
pudiated. Disastrous  policies  are  Introduced 
and  then  reversed,  but  nobody's  to  blame.  It 
Is  called  the  "New  Pragmatism"  or  "facing 
up  to  realities,"  and  in  the  present  monetary 
crisis,  as  in  the  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
there  Is  much  to  be  said  for  it. 

But  at  best,  the  New  Pragmatism  Is  a  re- 
covered fumble,  with  a  lot  of  lost  yardage, 
and  maybe  we  have  to  face  up  to  the  larger 
reality:  That  a  lot  of  other  things  were  de- 
valued in  America  before  the  dollar,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  present  monetary  crisis. 

In  relation  to  Japan  and  Germany,  the 
U.S.  lead  In  science,  mass  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  services  was  devalued  In  the 
export  markets  of  the  world  long  before  the 
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of  the  dollar.  Let's  face  It:  Over 

last  two  decades,  U.S.  management-labor 

and  U.S.  competitive  relations  with 

rising  industries  of  Japan  and  Western 

have  declined. 

resiilt    la    that    In    1971,    the    United 
had  a  trade  deficit  of  more  than  $2 
on  for  the  flrst  time  in  this  century,  and 
year,    the    U.S.    deficit    was    almost    $7 
on.  No  doubt  this  deficit  will  be  helped 
levalulng  the  dollar  by  10  percent,  which 
make  the  things  we  sell  abroad  cheaper 
the  things  we  buy  from  abroad  dearer, 
the  chances  are  that  it  won't  really  deal 
the  devaluation  of  American  work,  or 
devaluation  of  American  products,  which 
often  built  to  wear  out  for  the  affluent 
market,  but  not  to  endure  for  the 
markets  abroad. 
1  kinds  of  things  are  being  devalued  in 
today,  beginning  with  the  English 
.  Only  a  few  months  ago.  President 
proclaimed    the    Smithsonian    agree- 
on  the  devEiluation  of  the  dollar  and 
revaluation  of  the  world's  currencies  as 
most  significant  monetary  agreement  In 
history  of  the  world."  but  now  the  dollar 
(Revalued  again,  with  official  promises  that 

this  time  all  will  be  well. 

^ore  Important,  the  Democratic  process  In 

l8  now  being  seriously  devalued. 

President  and  the  Congress  are  not  really 

g  to  one  another  about  their  common 

ma  of  keeping  the  federal  budget  wlth- 

jonlnflatlonary  limits.  They  are  fussing 

one  another  about  the  Constitution, 

who  Is  in  charge  of  expenditures  and 

and   playing   politics   with    what 

agree  Is  one  of  the  most  serious  ques- 

of  international  economic  policy  since 

end  of  the  last  world  war. 

Sfeanwhile,  the  larger  questions  of  politics 

philosophy   and    national    purpose   are 

lost  In  this  squabble  over  the  budget, 

price  of  gold,  and  the  relative  value  of 

American  dollar,  the  Japanese  yen,  and 

Oerman  mark. 

are  obviously  Important  questions, 
they  are  not  the  main  or  the  ultimate 
Walter   Llppmann    has    been    In 
this  week,  full  of  years  and  wls- 
and    be   stated    the   central    problem 
years  ago. 
Ne  are  not  used  to  a  complicated  civil- 
'  he  said.  "We  dont  know  how  to 
when  personal  contact  and  eternal 
have   disappeared.   There   are   no 
to   guide   us,    no    wisdom    that 
t   made   for  a   simpler  age.   We   have 
our  environment  more  quickly  than 
know  how  to  change  ourselves, 
^nd  so  we  are  literally  an  eccentric  peo- 
our  emotional  life  Is  disorganized,  our 
Ions  are  out  of  kilter.  Those  who  call 
radical   float  helplessly  upon   a 
amidst  the  wreckage  of  old  creeds 
abortive  new  ones  .  .  .  those  who  make 
pretensions  to  much  theory  are  twisted 
by  fashions,  crazes,  at  the  mercy  of 
and  dressmakers,  theatrical  pro- 
advertising  campaigns,  and  the  pre- 
gosslp  of  the  new8pap>ers." 
T^at  he  was  saying  then — and  he  was  say- 
It  again  In  private  tills  week — was  that 
could  not  solve  our  problems  by   tech- 
,  by  monkeying  with  monetary  rates, 
LTgulng  about  the  right  of  the  President 
Impound"  money  voted  by  the  Congress, 
reorganizations  of  the  White  House  or 
Congress, 
was  sajrlng.  In  effect,  what  John  May- 
Keynes  said  just  before  he  died:  That 
and  financial  questions  were  im- 
but  secondary  to  philosophic  ques- 
about  the  pvirpoee  of  life,  and  that  we 
to    get    our    purposes    and    objectives 
first.  This  Is  still  the  problem  In 
and  the  other  major   capitals 
he  non-Communist  world. 
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HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OF    NEW    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
in  a  time  when  more  and  more  Amer- 
icans are  asking  the  Government  to  solve 
problems  for  them,  a  farsighted  com- 
munity in  my  district  is  doing  its  share 
to  help  provide  financial  assistance  to  its 
students. 

The  Willingboro,  N.J.,  PTA  scholarship 
foundation,  chartered  by  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  is  working  to  build  an  edu- 
cation fund  so  that  scholarship  assist- 
ance can  be  provided  to  Willingboro 
students  seeking  post-high  school 
education. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  foundation, 
now  about  3  years  old,  is  to  provide 
financial  aid  to  enable  every  township 
high  school  graduate  who  wants  to  con- 
tinue his  education  to  do  so. 

The  foundation  has  won  the  support 
from  a  number  of  other  civic  organiza- 
tions, including  the  local  Rotary,  Clergy 
Association  and  the  Jaycees. 

The  idea  behind  the  foundation  is 
simple — amass  a  quantity  of  funds,  in- 
vest it  in  very  risk-free  areas,  and  use 
the  Interest  to  send  kids  to  college, 
technical,  or  vocational  schools. 

The  foundation  is  seeking  financial 
support  from  individuals,  business  firms, 
and  other  philanthropic  entities.  It  is  not 
asking  for  tax  dollars. 

The  foundation  is  operated  by  a  five- 
member  board  of  trustees,  which  includes 
individuals  of  varied  backgrounds — all  of 
whom  are  interested  in  helping  to  pro- 
mote higher  education  opportunities  for 
students  from  their  community. 

Almost  a  year  ago,  the  Burlington 
County  Times,  the  daily  newspaper 
which  serves  Willingboro,  commented: 

It  could  take  a  decade  or  longer  for  the 
Foundation  to  reach  its  ultimate  goal.  In- 
deed, It  will  require  a  healthy  sum.  diligently 
invested,  to  produce  enough  income  to  aid 
eveiy  graduate  who  needs  assistance. 

But  If  "a  Journey  of  a  thousand  miles 
begins  with  but  a  single  step."  a  goal  of 
community-wide  scholarships  must  begin 
with  those  first  dollars. 

The  concept  answers  a  pressing  need.  Col- 
lege costs  are  soaring  beyond  the  means  of 
many  middle  and  low  income  families;  taxes 
to  support  state  educational  institutions  are 
also  on  the  Increase,  and  private  colleges  are 
In  trouble  due  to  rising  costs  and  students 
discouraged  by  high  tuitions.  The  idea  that 
a  community  can  help  provide  for  Its  young 
people  Is  an  encouraging  one,  and  Its  success 
could  set  a  pattern  for  other  towns. 

Contlnued-.«Tipport  by  Willingboro  resi- 
dents, organizations  and  Industries  will  be 
necessary  If  the  project  Is  to  achieve  Its 
goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  In  the  Con- 
gress should  take  a  lesson  from  those 
dedicated  dvlc  leaders  in  Willingboro, 
N.J..  who  conceived  and  have  initiated 
the  Willingboro  PTA  scholarship  foim- 
dation. 
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Perhaps,  if  it  proves  successful,  it 
might  serve  as  a  model  to  help  other 
communities  provide  similar  financial 
assistance  to  their  own  students. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  offer  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  Mr.  John  W.  Kolb,  Robert  P. 
Goldy,  Harry  D.  Ambrose,  Jr.,  Elfriede 
Reitinger  and  Carl  P.  Schulze,  for  their 
untiring  work  in  promoting  this  worth- 
while goal. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

OF    CALIFOBNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  February  16 
marked  the  55th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  modern  Republic  of 
Lithuania  and  the  722d  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian  State.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  the  courageous  people  of  that  na- 
tion. 

It  is  once  again  my  pleasure  to  Join 
in  the  recognition  of  these  events.  Ra- 
ther than  joyous  celebration,  however, 
this  is  a  time  for  us  to  reflect  upon  the 
freedoms  we  enjoy  in  the  United  States 
that  the  people  of  Lithuania  so  desper- 
ately desire. 

By  accident  of  geography,  Lithuania 
has  been  forced  to  suffer  from  its  posi- 
tion on  the  Baltic,  incurring  frequent 
threats  from  the  Teutonic  peoples  on  the 
west  and  Russia  on  the  east.  It  took  re- 
markable ethnic  cohesiveness  and  de- 
termination to  survive  the  pressures 
from  both  sides.  Unfortunately,  as  the 
Members  of  this  body  know,  the  Baltic 
States  have  been  deprived  of  their  in- 
dependence since  1940. 

At  this  precarious  time  In  history, 
when  global  peace  finally  appears  attain- 
able, it  saddens  me  that  the  only  coun- 
try in  which  Lithuanians  will  not  be  able 
to  observe  these  historical  anniversaries 
is  in  Lithuania  itself. 

The  forthcoming  European  Security 
Conference  should  shine  new  light  upon 
the  question  of  the  territory  of  the  Baltic 
countries.  The  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  other  nations  of  maintaining  non- 
recognition  of  the  Incorporation  of  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  Estonia  into  the  So- 
viet Empire  must  continue  if  any  of  these 
nations  are  to  achieve  genuine  independ- 
ence. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent,  in- 
cluding many  of  my  constituents,  have 
continued  the  customs  of  their  culture 
to  the  benefit  and  enrichment  of  this 
Nation.  The  cherished  tradition  of  lib- 
erty and  the  historical  and  familial  ties 
that  exist  between  the  Baltic  and  Amer- 
ican peoples  encourages  the  type  of  con- 
gressional attention  that  we  are  able  to 
focus  on  the  plight  of  Lithuania.  I  join 
all  Americans  in  hoping  that  the  funda- 
mental right  of  self-determination  will 
be  returned  to  our  Baltic  brethren. 
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THE   lOOTH  ANKIVER8ARY  OP  THE 
LOBERO  THEATER 


EXITNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


A  MATTER  OP  FISCAL  DI6CIPLIKE 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or  c&uroBKiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Callfimia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  city  of  Santa  Barbara,  one  of 
California's  early  mission  towns  and  a 
cultural  center  of  southern  California, 
will  be  celebrating  on  February  22  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Lobero  Theater. 
I  commend  the  many  dedicated  citizens 
who  have  made  this  centennial  possible, 
and  I  am  proud  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  proclamation  by  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Santa  Barbara  commemorating  this 
historic  event: 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  Lobero  Theatre,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  Important  continuing  theatre 
operations  in  the  western  United  States, 
Is  celebrating  Its  100th  anniversary  season 
In  the  beautiful  Spanish  colonial  edifice 
which  Is  located  on  the  site  of  the  original 
adobe  at  Canon  Perdldo  and  Anacapa  Streets. 
This  event  Is  an  Important  milestone  In 
the  cultural  history  of  Santa  Barbara;  and 

Whereas,  for  generations  a  symbol  of  the 
ever-expanding  artistic  climate  of  our  City, 
the  Lobero  Theatre  has  served  Its  community 
in  many  ways ;  on  Its  stage  have  appeared  the 
great  performing  aitlsts  of  the  world  In 
concert,  the  great  actors  and  actresses  of 
their  day  In  plays  representative  of  every 
era  and  style,  and  countless  amateiu*  and 
semlprofesslonal  groups  from  within  the 
community  Itself.  While  attracting  world- 
famous  performers  to  Santa  Barbara  through 
the  years,  the  Lobero  Theatre  has  at  the 
same  time  encouraged  the  development  of 
drama,  music  and  dance  among  the  citizens 
of  the  community  at  large  by  offering  Its 
facilities  for  widespread  local  use,  and  by 
generously  making  Its  Rehearsal  Hall  and 
flrst-class  Ballet  Studio  available  to  those 
who  would  teach  the  lively  arts,  and  those 
who  would  learn.  The  Income  derived  from 
Its  modest  charges  being  far  less  than  what 
Is  required  to  maintain  the  facility  and  keep 
It  In  first-class  condition,  the  difference  Is 
made  up  annually  by  a  very  large  and  gener- 
ous number  of  local  citizens,  the  Lobero 
Theatre  Foundation,  led  by  a  group  of  some 
two  dozen  Directors,  who  serve  entirely 
voluntarily  and  without  remuneration  be- 
cause they  are  deeply  Interested  In  the  Lo- 
bero Theatre  and  the  role  It  continues  to 
play  in  the  City  which  has  grown  up  around 
It:  and 

Whereas,  during  this  Lobero  Centennial 
Year  beginning  on  February  22,  1973.  the 
Lobero  Theatre  Foundation  and  Executive 
Director  Roger  A.  Clarke  will,  as  g^uardlans 
of  a  unique  theatre  tradition  and  overseers 
of  a  wide-ranging  variety  of  quality  enter- 
tainment and  Instruction,  continue  to  bring 
great  credit  and  national  recognition  to  Santa 
Barbara  as  a  center  of  cultural  distinction. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Oerald  S.  Firestone,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  In  me  as  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  8«nta  Barbara,  California,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  year  beginning  Febru- 
ary 22, 1973,  as  Lobero  Centennial  Year  in  the 
City  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  urge  all  Santa 
Barbarans  and  our  neighbors  In  the  south- 
coast  communities  to  support  and  participate 
In  the  many  rewarding  events  In  connection 
therewith. 
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'^  lAik!  BILL  PRENZEL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  FRENZEIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  the  Washington  Post  printed 
two  articles  on  the  so-called  budget 
debate. 

One  WSLS  a  presentation  by  Senator 
Ervin  which,  contained  statements  being 
heard  frequently  in  the  Congress  about 
"Executive  usurpation  of  legislative 
power." 

The  second  article,  by  Mr.  Charls  E. 
Walker,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  took  another  point  of  view, 
one  that  we  do  not  hear  enough  of  in 
these  Halls.  His  point  was  that  the  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  the  President  or  the 
Congress  is  king-on-the-hill,  but 
whether  this  country  is  to  spend  or  not  to 
spend.  I  deplore  the  "erosion  of  legisla- 
tive powers,"  which  I  believe  is  largely 
self-inflicted,  but  I  believe  that  ex- 
Secretary  Walker  is  correct  in  that  the 
real  question  is,  or  should  be,  one  of  fis- 
cal discipline. 

I  commend  the  Walker  article,  which 
follows,  to  my  colleagues: 

A  MAriBB  or  Fiscal  Discipline 
(By  Charles  E.  Walker) 

To  spend  or  not  to  spend  .  .  .  that  Is 
the  question.  Or,  at  least.  It  should  be  the 
question,  but  many  people  Insist  on  talking 
about  who's  in  charge,  Congress  or  the 
President. 

When  it  comes  to  control  of  federal  purse- 
strings,  don't  get  me  wrong.  Who's  In  charge 
is  Important.  The  respective  constitutional 
powers  of  the  Congress  and  the  President 
over  spending  have  to  be  sorted  out.  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  But  the  "Battle  of  the 
Budget  1072"  Is  really  about  something  else: 
Can  Congress  put  Its  house  In  order,  prompt- 
ly and  efficiently,  so  that  the  President  is  not 
in  effect  forced  to  man  the  fisc&l  bairlcadeB 
alone?  Wltb  budget  control  central  in  The 
-administration's  game  plan  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  demand  Inflation,  the  prob- 
lem Is  urgent.  Tbe  President  could  use  some 
help. 

The  problem  results  from  the  inherent — 
and  understandable — tendency  of  any  Con- 
gress to  overspend.  Constituents  like  federal 
spending  In  their  communities.  But — als>j 
quite  understandably — they  do  not  like  to 
pay  for  that  spending  through  higher  taxes. 

As  a  noa-lawyer,  the  constitutional  Lssuef 
in  the  spendlng-lmpoundment  hassle  are 
too  deep  for  me.  As  Attorney  Oeneral,  Ram- 
sey Clark  said  President  Johnson  coiild  Im- 
pound, but  Bill  Rehnqulst,  as  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  said  Mr.  Nlzon  could  not. 
Now  the  new  Deputy  Attorney  General  <>ays 
Mr.  Nixon  can  impound  If  he  wants  to 
Common  sense  tells  me  that  t^e  President 
surely  cannot  apend  that  which  Congress  has 
not  appropriated.  Common  sense  also  telle 
that  only  tbe  strictest  of  purists  would  In- 
sist that  tbe  President  spend  funds  for  pur- 
poses that  are  clearly  dumb  and  unsupporta- 
ble.  But  that's  what  some  of  the  rhetoric 
from  Capitol  Hill  might  suggest. 

Tbe  President's  critics  argue  that  the  Im- 
poundments represent  a  sudden  grab  for 
power.  There  might  be  some  weight  to  this 
argument  if  Congress  had  been  taken  by 
surprise,  but  it  was  not.  Mr.  Nixon  fired  sev- 
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er&l  warning  shots  across  Congress'  bow, 
going  back  to  July  1070,  when  be  first  en- 
dorsed tbe  concept  of  the  full  em{xk>yoa«Bt 
budget  and  urged  Congress  itseU  to  enact  a 
tough.  Ironclad  ceiling  on  federal  spending — 
one  that.  In  contLBSt  ie  earlier  efforts,  would 
permit  no  exceptions. 

Generally,  Congress  ignored,  these  earn- 
ings. And  it  Ignored  a  similar  warning  by 
President  Nixon  In  January  1972.  Many  in 
Congress  und  the'^r^^Vsa^  Sj  believe 
that  the  President  dldn'tmean  ll,  and  they 
greeted  his  strong  reiteration  of  the  request 
for  a  budget  ceiling  last  July  «s  simply  an 
effort  to  create  a  political  issue  for  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  admlnlstrattQn  and  Its  supporters  had 
a  winning  issue,  and  knew  it,  for  tbe  typical 
voter  believes  strongly  that  he's  not  gotting 
anything  like  his  money's  worth  for  the 
hard-earned  tax  dollars  he  sends  to  Wash- 
ington. He  believes  that,  one  way  or  another. 
TTncle  Sam  ought  to  be  able  to  struggle  along 
on  a  quarter  of  a  trllHon  dollars  a  year  (the 
level  of  the  proposed  celling  for  this  fiscal 
year) .  He  also  thinks  Uncle  Sam  baa  proba- 
bly grown  too  big  for  his  britchee. 

But  tbe  President  was  serious  in  seeking 
that  $250  bllUon  celling.  So  were  Wilbur  Mills 
and  other  Congressional  leaders  who  agreed 
with  the  administration,  and  they  almost 
won — at  least  both  Houses  agreed  that  $200 
billion  was  enough.  But  the  administration 
really  had  something  much  more  Important 
tbaa  a  campaign  Issue  In  mind — it  wanted 
to  force  Congress,  first,  to  discipline  itself 
with  the  ceiUng,  and  second,  to  reform  itself 
by  putting  its  shambles  of  a  fiscal  house  in 
order. 

Just  a  word  on  that  shambles.  At  no  time 
in  any  session  does  Congress  sit  down  and 
say:  Okay,  we  need  a  budget  surplus  because 
the  economy  is  tight  and  overheating."  Or. 
"A  deficit  because  the  economy  is  slack." 
Or,  "A  balance  because  the  economy  Is  to 
balance."  Nor  does  Congress  have  any  prac- 
tical system  for  setting  priorities.  Bill  after 
bill  for  a  "good  thing"  comes  to  the  floor, 
each  very  difficult  for  the  typical  congress- 
man to  oppose.  When  the  question  shoxild 
be  "which,"  our  Congress  (for  understandable 
political  reasons)  most  often  says  "both." 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  pinning  down 
constitutional  responsibilities  for  the  federal 
purse-strong  is  unln^Hsrtant.  It  Is  And  there 
are  also  matters  of  great  significance  relat- 
ing to  the  specific  areas  where  the  President 
has  Impounded  funds. 

But  Congress  was  warned.  The  presidential 
budget  submitted  in  January  1972  was  a 
blueprint  for  spending  (with  later  adjust- 
ments) within  the  •aso  billion  limit.  At  that 
time.  Congress  could  have  said  that  tbe  limit 
was  too  low  or.  accepting  tbe  celling,  re- 
arranged the  President's,  priorities  according 
to  its  own  Image. 

Congress  did  neither.  Now  the  ball  Is  In 
Its  court,  Congress  can  trumpet  about  con- 
stitutional prerogatives  or  It  can  get  down 
to  the  hard  work  of  setting  Its  own  fiscal 
house  In  order  so  as  to  regain  the  power  that 
it  has  abdicated  to  tlie  President.  Tbe  work 
of  the  blue-ribbon  Joint  Committee  on  tbe 
Budget — established  as  a  direct  result  of  last 
year's  fight  on  the  spending  celling — appears 
to  be  off  to  a  promising  start 

Admittedly,  the  President  Is  trying  to  do 
something  more  In  his  Impounding  than 
restrain  federal  spending.  He  Is  also  continu- 
ing tbe  shift  toward  a  New  Federalism  which 
started  with  general  revenue  sharing.  But 
that's  anotber  issue.  In  thte  context,  tbe 
issue  of  "To  spend  or  not  to  spend"  drives 
right  to  each  American's  pocketbook — the 
prices  that  be  pays  and  tbe  taxes  that  he 
bears. 

Economically,  tbe  Issue  Is  clear-cut.  PoUt- 
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loaUy,  Z  think  Richard  Nixon  won  th*  '^•tUe 
9f  the  Budget  1973"  almost  before  It  began. 
Fhe  people  are  with  him  and  haTe  been  for 
1  long  time. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


HON.  lOSEPH  P.  VIGORITO 

or  PKNKm.vAinA 
IN  THE  BOUSK  OP  REFRKBENTATTVES 

Ttteaday.  February  8.  1973 

Mr.  VIGORITO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 

tn  honor  and  a  great  privilege  to  have 

lerved  as  a  Congressman  for  4  years 

mder  such  a  great  President  as  Lyndon 

Johnscm. 

He  was  a  man  and  President  for  all  the 
>eople  and  he  exhibited  this  throughout 
:  lia  life,  esj^eclally  In  fighting  for  strong 
( IvU  rights  and  social  legislation. 

The  89th  and  90th  Congresses,  of  which 
:  was  a  part,  wUJ  long  be  remembered  by 
J  Americans  far  the  many  landmark 
]  leasures-'^jKat  were  passed  at  the  prod- 
<  Ing  of  President  Johnson. 

Many  Congressmen,  including  myself, 
iupported  Johnson  during  his  adminls- 
t  ration  when  he  sent  measure  after  meas- 
1  re  to  Capitol  Hill  because  the  time  was 
I  ight  for  legislation  to  Improve  our  so- 
clal  and  economic  life. 

President  Johnson  can  best  be  remem- 

lered  for  his  strong  stand  during  the 

i  164  election  campaign  for  aid  to  senior 

c  itlzens  in  the  form  of  Medicare. 

At  last,  a  segment  of  America  wtiich 

I  ad  contributed  so  much,  were  being 
c  jmpensated  for  their  work  in  building 
t  le  coimtry.  Lyndon  Johnson  saw  the  in- 
e  luities  in  the  form  of  poor  health  care 
f  >r  the  elderly  and  was  able  to  get  the 
L  movative  les^ation  passed  in  the  89th 
Congress,  of  which  I  was  a  Member. 

I^nidon  Johnson  was  a  great  leader 
bjth  in  the  Senate  during  his  days  as 
n  majority  leader  and  during  his  5  years  as 
F  resident.  While  in  the  Senate.  Johnson 
c  ime  to  know  the  intricacies  and  skills 
o '  the  legislative  process  which  made 
1:  Im  one  of  the  greatest  legislators  of  our 
t  me. 

This  special  skill  became  more  appar- 
e  It  during  the  4  years  I  was  in  Congress 
vhile  he  was  President.  It  was  one  of 
tlie  most  productive  years  in  terms  of 
li  glslation  signed  into  law. 

Johnson  will  be  especially  remembered 
^  hen  he  became  President  during  a  time 
o  national  tragedy  and  grief.  He  took 
orer  the  reins  of  power  of  this  country 
aid  brought  the  Nation  back  to  nor- 
n  alcy  after  a  trying  period  in  American 
h  story.  I  can  think  of  no  one  more  qual- 

II  ed  to  take  the  leadership  of  this  great 
c(  luntry  at  such  a  critical  moment. 

L3^don  Johnson  chose  to  carry  on  the 
h  ird  work  of  John  Kennedy  and  the 
ic  eas  of  such  great  men  as  Franklin 
Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman  as  he 
a  olded  his  administration  programs  for 
tl  le  period  of  the  1960'8. 

Many  great  things  were  accomplished 
dirlng  the  Johnson  years.  Americans 
fiom  every  background  will  recall  Lyn- 
d(n  Johnson  as  a  mam  of  courage  and 
d  itermination.  He  will  have  a  place  in 
h  story  among  our  greatest  leaders. 


HON.  MARK  ANDREWS 

or    NOBTR   DAKOTA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday.  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  announce  that 
Miss  Valorie  Ann  Wade  of  West  Fargo, 
N.  Dak.,  has  won  the  Voice  of  Democracy 
essay  contest  in  Noriih  Dakota. 

Valorie  is  a  student  at  West  Fargo 
High  School  and  plans  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota  this  fall  where 
she  plans  to  study  law. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wyman  Wade.  To  maintain  freedom, 
Miss  Wade  says  in  her  essay,  young 
Americans  must  educate  themselves, 
must  become  involved,  and  must  feel  a 
sense  of  loyalty. 

Her  essay  deserves  public  attention, 
and  I  am  proud  to  insert  it  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

ESSAT 

I  am  a  young  American.  Bom  In  a  country 
of  hope,  of  prosperity,  of  Justice  and  of  free- 
dom. I  have  a  very  big  and  a  very  Important, 
yet  not  burdensome,  responsibility  to  main- 
tain my  freedom.  Not  burdensome  because 
I  have  a  choice.  A  choice  to  uphold  my  free- 
dom or  take  It  for  granted  and  pass  the 
responslbUlty  on  to  someone  else.  Somehow 
the  latter  Is  a  cop  out  to  me,  and  the  former 
a  hard  obll^tlon  to  define,  for  the  answer  Is 
not  foTind  In  words  but  In  actions. 

Now  and  In  the  future,  I  feel  there  are 
three  things  that  I,  as  a  young  American, 
must  do  to  become  a  responsible  citizen  to 
maintain  my  freedom.  First,  I  must  educate 
myself.  To  know  and  understand  how  the  law 
and  government  system  works.  To  realize  the 
Importance  of  bills  before  Congress  and  what 
they  will  mean  once  they  are  put  Into  effect. 
To  know  who  Is  the  best  man  for  the  presi- 
dency and  not  be  swayed  by  public  opinion. 
As  a  young  American  It  Ls  vital  that  I  use 
my  knowledge  in  maintaining  my  freedom 
and  exercising  my  right  to  vote  In  the  up- 
coming years. 

Secondly,  I  must  become  Involved.  This 
does  not  mean  that  I  have  to  travel  to  a 
large  city  to  demonstrate,  cause  riots,  throw 
rocks  and  about  obscenltlea.  There  are  many 
things  I  can  do  In  my  own  community  to 
become  Involved,  such  ma  helping  clean  up 
Utter  In  the  ever  constant  drive  against 
pollution.  People  needing  people,  that's  what 
this  country  Is  all  about!  The  government  Is 
not  a  machine  In  which  buttons  are  pushed 
and  decisions  made  by  a  computer.  It's  peo- 
ple, men  and  women,  young  an4  old,  black 
and  white.  Involved  In  their  fight  for  free- 
dom, working  together  for  the  good  of  the 
nation. 

And  thirdly,  I  must  feel  a  sense  of  loyalty. 
This  is  my  country,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
stUl  my  country.  It  Is  up  to  me,  as  an  edu- 
cated. Involved,  loyal  person,  to  try  to  make 
the  worse,  whatever  It  may  be,  better.  Amer- 
ica is  a  country  run  by  the  people,  a  demo- 
cratic nation.  Responsibility  to  freedom  does 
not  come  In  one  big  package  with  Instruc- 
tions on  how  to  be  a  good  neighbor.  It  Is 
something  that  Is  achieved  bit  by  bit,  and 
piece  by  piece  which,  when  accumulated, 
equals  a  large,  driving  force  of  loyal,  edu- 
cated Involved  people  that  cannot  be  put 
down  by  such  things  as  communism,  a  threat 
of  nuclear  warfare  or  pollution. 

Freedom  Is  a  struggle,  a  fight  for  something 
sacred  and  precious.  It  Is  not  always  an  easy 
struggle,  but  as  long  as  there  Is  man  and  a 
planet  on  which  tot  them  to  live,  there  will 
be   a   fight  for  freedom.   And,   as   a   young 
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American,  1  wUl  arm  myaeU  with  knowled* 
be  Involved  with  my  country  and  my  counter ' 
men  and  I  wlU  loyaUy  defend  and  uphold  my 
freedom.  ' 


OFFENSIVE  AND  DEGRADING 
ADVERTISING 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  Nxw  TOLSEn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 
Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  Mr 
Speaker,  recently  ttut  OldsmofaOe  Divi- 
sion of  the  General  Motors  Corp  has 
come  out  with  an  "H  Slgnore"  model 
automobile.  In  promoting  this  automo- 
bile. General  Motors  has  employed  the 
worst  kind  of  racial  stereotypes  This 
may  be  humorous  to  some  but  it  is  down- 
right offensive  to  persons  of  Italian  de- 
scent and  to  aU  Americans  who  find  this 
kind  of  tWng  to  be  totally  out  of  bounds 
Recently,  n  Progresso,  a  very  fine 
newspaper  published  by  my  good  friend 
Fortune  Pope,  took  issue  with  GM's  seU- 
ing  campaign.  I  include  this  editorial— 
which  expresses  most  effectively  the  view 
of  more  than  23  million  persons  of  ItaUan 
descent,  following  my  remarks  in  the 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  tWnk  that 
America  has  come  beyond  the  point 
where  lampooning  a  person  because  of 
his  national  heritage  was  considered  good 
clean  fun.  However,  when  America's  larg- 
«t  corporation  stoops  to  this  kind  of 
thing  one  wonders  just  how  far  have  we 
come. 

The  editorial  follows: 

OrrENBIVX  AJH)  DlOaABENO  ADVktTiamo 

Recently  some  local  and  out-of-town  radio 
and  television  stations  have  been  transmit- 
ting a  commercUl  advertising  an  Oldsmoblle 
an    n  Slgnore"  model. 

The  commercial  U  abusive  and  constitutes 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  listeners  and 
viewers  of  Italian  origin.  ThU  commercUl 
seta  an  unmistakable  underworld  theme.  It 
uses  words  and  expressions  usually  associated 
with  the  underworld,  with  phrases  creating 
the  impression  that  for  anyone  to  buy  this 
car  It  must  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
"Slgnore",  an  expression  which  within  the 
context  of  the  commercial  aasumee  the 
meaning  of  Underworld  Boss  or  Godfather. 

In  the  radio  version  the  actor  uses  a  strong 
southern  Italian  accent,  the  type  usuaUy 
associated  with  a  gangster  film  character 
actor,  who  Invites  the  people  to  a  family 
feast,  whUe  the  background  is  filled  with 
music  similar  to  the  wedding  party  scene 
In  the  film  "The  CKxtfather". 

The  "n  Slgnore",  the  car  with  which  one 
goes  to  the  feast  to  also  referred  to  as  the 
Big  Man  (underworld  term  for  the  leader 
of  a  gang,  with  a  "hood"  as  strong  as  steel 
and  "bumpers"  for  "protection".  The  com- 
mercial ends  with  the  words  "you  are  either 
with  us  or  we  kiss  you  good-bye"  a  term  used, 
according  to  testimony  given  by  underworld 
figure  Joe  Valachl,  by  gangsters  to  Indicate 
a  killing  or  murder. 

The  television  version  of  the  commercial 
has  slight  changes  In  Its  text  but  maintains 
the  same  theme.  Here  the  announcer,  who 
no  longer  has  the  southern  Italian  accent. 
Indicates  that  with  a  car  such  as  "n  Slgnore  " 
one  can  acquire  many  friends  and  conquer 
much  territory.  To  sum  up,  the  ccxnmercial 
clearly  Implies  again  that  Italian  to  synon- 
ymous   to    underworld    and    it   creates   the 
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image  that  an  Italian-American  is  ready  to 
pay  95000.00  to  gain  from  n  Slgnore,  the 
same  power  to  make  friends  and  conquer 
territory  as  If  he  had  the  protection  of  a 
Don  Corleone  (the  principal  In  the  film  "The 
Godfather")  or  any  other  "Godfather". 

The  creator  of  thto  advertising  gimmick 
probably  felt  that  he  was  providing  the 
viewers  and  Itoteners  with  an  amusing  com- 
mercial. Assuming  that  thto  to  so  and  that 
he  was  not  motivated  by  slntoter  motives, 
he  then  must  be  an  Illiterate  who  to  aflllcted 
by  a  most  dangerous  form  of  Ullteracy.  a 
type  lacking  In  good  taste  and  Intelligence, 
a  much  more  pernicious  disease  when  It  to 
carried  by  a  person  responsible  for  preparing 
radio  and  televtolon  commerclato. 

Is  It  poeslble  that  he  believes  he  can 
persuade  people  to  buy  cars  by  Instating  and 
humiliating  them?  While  one  to  amazed  that 
the  radio  and  TV  stations,  notwithstanding 
their  own  Code  of  Ethics,  accepted  these 
commerclato,  one  to  much  more  surprised  by 
the  fact  that  the  Oldsmoblle  Company  allows 
such  offensive  language  to  be  aired  In  Its 
name  or  In  fact  that  It  resorts  to  utUlzlng 
the  talents  of  such  a  dullmlnded  person, 
Insensitive  to  slurs  which  humlltote  and  de- 
grade not  only  the  sponsors  but  the  same 
mass  media. 

Rarely  have  commercials  utilized  so  low 
a  theme  as  the  one  being  used  for  "II  Slg- 
nore". and  the  23  mUllon  Americans  of  Ital- 
ian origin  should  feel  dutybound  to  make 
their  feelings  known  and  protest  vehemently 
by  means  of  telephone  calto,  letters  and  tele- 
grams, to  the  OldsmobUe  Division  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation. 

Their  protest  wlU  be  much  more  meaning- 
ful If  they  refrain  from  buying  the  car 
advertised  In  these  commerclato  until  the 
Oldsmoblle  Company  has  eliminated  this 
shameful  advertising  monstrosity  from  the 
airwaves  and  apologizes  to  the  Italian- 
American    community. 

Thto  to  the  only  persxiaslve  recourse  and 
It  must  be  used  to  prevent  other  Idiots  from 
writing  trash  so  offensive  and  hxmilllatlng 
to  Americana  of  Italian  origin. 


POUR  YEARS  TO  WHERE? 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
has  heard  so  much  about  President  Nix- 
on's November  mandate  that  the  phrase 
has  become  hollow.  It  takes  a  man  like 
W.  O.  Walker  to  come  along  and  give  the 
phrase  new  life  and  new  meaning — 
through  careful  dissection. 

In  the  January  27,  1973  edition  of  the 
Call  and  Post.  Mr.  Walker,  the  newspa- 
per's editor  and  publisher,  did  precisely 
that.  His  probing  examination  of  the 
President's  mandate  deserves  the  undi- 
vided attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Particularly  significant  in  Mr.  Walk- 
er's editorial,  "Pour  Years  to  Where?" 
was  his  discussion  of  black  Americans 
in  relation  to  this  mandate.  It  is  W.  O. 
Walker's  central  contention  that,  al- 
though Mr.  Nixon  received  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  black  vote,  his  large 
majority  should  make  him  a  bigger 
man — it  should  make  him  truly  a  Presi- 
dent of  all  of  the  people.  Mr.  Walker  be- 
lieves that  one  way  in  which  this  can  be 
accomplished  Is  by  the  President  calling 
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a  group  of  black  leaders  into  his  office 
and  committing  himself  to  correcting  the 
serious  denials  of  rights  and  Justice  to 
all  of  America's  minorities. 

I  hereby  present  Mr.  Walker's  incisive 
editorial  to  this  House : 
Down  thx  Bio  Road — Fottx  Ykaks  to  Whxxx? 
(By  wmiam  O.  Walker) 

With  the  inauguration  last  Saturday  of 
Richard  MUhouse  Nixon  as  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  another  four  years 
of  hto  admlntotratlon  of  thto  nation's  affairs 
was  ushered  In. 

At  the  point  of  oath  taking,  Mr.  Nlxon 
again  becomes  the  President  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. Republicans,  Democrats,  Independents, 
voters,  non -voters,  and  any  and  aU  other 
segments  of  thto  nation's  polyglot  popula- 
tion. 

In  hto  second  admlntotratlon,  Mr.  Nlxon 
carries  Into  office  one  of  the  largest  man- 
dates of  any  man  to  bold  thto  high  office. 
While  this  mandate  may  be  subjected  to 
many  and  varied  Interpretations,  there  to  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  a  whole  lot  of  peo- 
ple gave  him  a  big  vote  of  confidence. 

Lopsided  elections,  especially  in  second 
terms,  have  to  be  Interpreted  by  the  victor 
as  to  just  what  it  means.  Unfortunately,  peo- 
ple are  not  always  clear  as  to  the  Intent  of 
their  voting.  It  to  the  wise  victor  who  can 
read  between  the  lines,  the  fine  and  some- 
times obscure  Intentions  of  the  voters. 

A  big  vote  also  frees  the  victor  from  being 
obligated  to  any  specific  group  or  class.  For 
the  mandate  Is  so  broad  that  It  encompasses 
many  desires  and  wtohes. 

Because  of  these  facte,  President  Nlxon  to 
now  free  to  pursue  a  course  of  hto  own  choos- 
ing; to  do  the  things  he  wants  to  do;  to 
reward  and  puntoh  as  he  sees  fit. 

Thto  kind  of  a  challenge  and  opportunity 
is  awesome  to  any  man.  It  to  a  temptation 
hard  to  restot.  It  to  an  opportunity  few  men 
have. 

No  President,  whether  he  serves  a  long  time 
or  short  time  In  office,  can  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  thto  nation  with  Its  world-wide  com- 
mitments. Therefore,  he  has  to  be  selective 
as  to  the  areas  he  wants  to  be  active  In;  the 
things  he  wants  to  accomplish;  the  unfin- 
ished business  he  wants  to  complete:  the  new 
beginnings  he  wants  to  start. 

Negroes  did  not  support  President  Nlxon 
last  November.  Tes,  there  were  some  per- 
centage points  Improvement,  but  these  do 
not  alter  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nlxon  enters  hto 
second  term  with  no  valid  support  obliga- 
tions to  Negroes. 

Thto,  however  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  the  problems  of  the  Negro  cry  out  to 
the  high  heavens  for  redress.  Righting  the 
Injustices  our  people  have  so  long  suffered 
to  the  greatest  ptoce  of  unfinished  business 
thto  and  every  other  admlntotratlon  In  "tup- 
White  House  has  had  to  face.  It  to  a. problem 
that  cannot  be  shooed  away,  swept  under  the 
rug.  Ignored  or  forgotten.  Every  President 
since  Washington  has  had  to  deal  with  thto 
problem  In  one  way  or  another. 

Abraham  Lincoln  took  the  biggest  and 
boldest  step  In  abolishing  slavery.  Thto 
opened  up  new  approaches  to  solutions.  Some 
progress  has  been  made  since  Lincoln's 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  but  the  goal  of 
freedom  to  still  elTislve  and  the  need  for 
justice  to  still  a  challenge! 

No  longer  to  racial  freedom,  justice  and 
rights,  parochial  to  America.  The  narrowing 
of  space  and  distance  has  made  every  nation, 
every  race,  our  next-door  neighbors.  The 
staccato  chant  of  "freedom  now"  to  heard 
all  over  the  world.  The  White  House  to  con- 
cerned with  racial  strife  not  only  In  the 
United  SUtes,  but  In  Israel,  Africa,  India 
and  Ireland. 

The  American  Indtons  have  been  the  most 
exploited  of  our  minorities,  but,  the  Negro 
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has  been  the  most  used.  Our  muscle  and  our 
talents  have  been  used  to  build  the  wealth 
of  thto  nation;  the  benefits  of  which  we  have 
been  denied.  Our  cries  for  freedom  and  jus- 
tice are  muted  by  the  nation's  mad  rush  for 
world  power. 

Because  our  cause  to  just  and  our  motives 
pure,  we  seek  only  that  to  which  we  are  en- 
titled. No  more,  no  leas. 

Negroes  did  not  give  Abraham  Lincoln 
much  support,  but  President  Lincoln  was 
big  enough  to  embrace  their  cause. 

So  It  to  with  President  Richard  M.  Nlxon. 
He  now  has  the  opportunity  to  be  big 
enough  to  embrace  our  cause.  The  cause  of 
justice  to  never  a  UabUlty  to  those  who  have 
the  courage  to  e^>ouse  It. 

The  Negro  to  too  close  to  hto  long  denied 
freedom  to  continue  to  be  stymied.  The  gap 
has  narrowed  since  Lincoln's  move.  President 
Nlxon,  If  he  wllto,  can  cloee  the  remaining 
dtotance. 

With  peace  returning  to  the  world.  Presi- 
dent Nlxon  can  now  allocate  some  of  nto  busy 
schedule  time  to  thto  too  long  Ignored  prob- 
lem. The  factors  of  solution  are  not  so  com- 
plicated that  any  honest  Intentloned,  fair- 
minded  executive  can't,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  make  appreciable  progress. 

It  would  be  a  sensible  and  practical  ap- 
proach to  reality  if.  In  hto  wisdom.  President 
Nlxon  assembled  a  small  but  reputable  group 
to  hto  office  and  requested  their  full  and  con- 
tinuing cooperation  In  a  sincere  effort  to  once 
and  for  all,  correct  the  serious  dentols  of 
rights  and  jvistlce  to  all  of  America's  minori- 
ties. 

The  most  any  man  can  aspire  for,  to  free- 
dom and  justice.  And,  thto  to  the  least  any 
government  should  guarantee  to  any  of  its 
citizens.  Surely  before  the  next  four  years  of 
President's  admlntotratlon  ends,  thto  to  a 
laudable  goal  he  should  seek  to  attain. 

From  the  ballot  box,  the  Negro  speaks  In  a 
small  voice,  but,  In  the  halls  of  justice,  the 
Negro's  cause  Itos  heavy  on  the  conscience  of 
thto  great  nation. 


A  SALUTE   TO  THE  FFA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    KINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week  of 
Washington's  birthday  is  set  aside  each 
year  to  observe  another  anniversary,  that 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America,  and 
I  want  to  Join  In  congratulating  and 
showing  my  support  for  our  Nation's 
finest  and  most  constructive  youth  or- 
ganization. 

The  program  of  the  FFA  combines  the 
development  of  our  youth  resources  with 
total  community  development,  and  Is  ef- 
fectively symbolized  by  the  theme  of 
their  national  week,  "FFA  Unites  Youth 
With  Opportunities." 

In  Minnesota  we  have  14,000  active 
current  members  and  some  70,000  alumni 
in  268  high  school  chapters.  Nationally, 
there  are  over  440,000  members  in  8,276 
chapters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  being  a  farmer  myself, 
and  representing  a  very  farm  oriented 
congressional  district,  I  have  had  a  first 
hand  acquaintance  with  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  the  great  work 
they  have  been  doing  since  their  found- 
ing days. 

I  am  proud  to  see  their  accomplish- 
ments. I  am  proud  of  the  dedicated,  un- 


« Iflsh,  clean-cut  youtii  who  are  its  mem- 
b«rs. 

These  young  people  are  the  agrlcul-' 
tiiral  and  environmental  leaders  of  to- 
rn arrow.  As  the  need  for  food  to  feed  a 
hungry  world  increases,  our  FFA  mem- 
b<  rs  of  today  will  play  an  ever  more  im- 
pqrtant  role  in  maintaining  the  quality 

life  not  only  in  Minnesota  and  Amer- 

i,  but  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  personally  com- 
m  >nd  our  FFA  leaders  and  members  for 
their  tremendous  accomplishments  in 
the  agricultural  and  environmental 
fl<lds. 
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RATED IN  POEM  AND  PROCLAMA- 
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HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OW  ILUNOIS 
N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1973 

1  «r.  ANNtJNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out  1973  Polish-Americans  in  my  own 
nil  District  in  Illinois  and  all  over 
ths  Nation  are  celebrating  the  500th 
an  tiiversary  of  the  birth  of  Mikolaj  Ko- 
pei  nlk — Nicolaus  Copernicus — the  world - 
fa  nous  Polish  scientist  and  astronomer, 
t  is  important  for  all  Americans  to  be 
a^r  are  of  the  socltd  and  cultural  plural- 
ist I  which  has  made  America  great,  and 
it  i  5  in  this  spirit  that  I  Include  the  quin- 
centennlal  proclamation  by  the  distln- 
gushed  Governor  of  Illinois,  Hon.  Dan 
WiJker,  and  a  commemorative  poem  by 
Mrrek  Gordon.  The  proclamation  and 
po^m  follow: 

Stat*  of  Illinois.  Proclamation 
I  «caiise  a  lonely  man  five  hundred  years 
gazed  at  the  stars  through  a  rusted  tube 
thought  »nd  calculated,  astronomers  all 
•  the  earth  will  this  year  cooperate  In 
cor  imemoratlng  the  qulncentennlal  of  his 
blr  Ix. 

I  ecause  of  bis  studies  and  perceptions  and 
coi;rage  Americans  have  explored  the  moon 
anc  our  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Ag<nc7  will  launch  a  new  orbiting  astro- 
noi  Ileal  observatory  named  "Copernicus"  In 
his  honor. 

1  he  Gregorian  calendar  by  which  we  regu- 
lat«  our  lives  today  utuized  the  astronomical 
tab  M  founded  on  his  heliocentric  «)ncept 
that  tbe  sun  la  the  center  of  the  u^*«^^> 
about  which  the  planets  revolve. 

^  Icolaua  Copernicus,  or  Mikolaj  Kopernlk, 
whi  (  was  probably  best  known  and  loved  as 
a  cinon  and  physician  during  bis  lifetime, 
was  also  an  economist,  artist,  lecturer,  advo- 
cat  I,  pharmacist  and  surveyor. 

£l8  heliocentric  theory  and  bis  concep- 
tloi  of  tbe  universe  liberated  men's  thoughts 
froi  a  centuries  of  txmdage  and  fertilized  the 
mil  da  not  only  of  astronomers  and  physl- 
clst».  but  also  of  pblloeopberB  and  humanists, 
king  the  blrtb  of  modem  science. 
T  lierefore  I,  Dan  Walker.  Governor  of  the 
«  of  Illinois,  proclaim  the  anniversary  of 
blrtb,  February  19,  1973,  Nicolaus  Coper- 
is  Day  to  niinols  and  urge  all  citizens  to 
^Pfoprlately  observe  tbe  qulncentennlal. 
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PaBST  VmOM  TBS  BoaDB 
(By  lUnii  Oordon) 
tbey  are  counting 
from  ten  to  zero— 
dosing  In  tbe 
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computers  old  time 

tbey  also  open 

with  counting  a  new  era 

Mikolaj  Kopernlk 

was  sleeping  In  his  grave 

we  are  rotating,  people, 
around  orange, 
which  gives  us 
light,  love,  heat .  . . 
that's  it,  that  Is  it ! 

everything  started 
from  small  thinking, 
in  spare  time  . . . 
but  if  you  put 
your  modem  dime 
into  the  time 
machine 

(that  will  happen 
in  the  twenty-flrst 
century,  of  course), 
you  wUl  listen  to 
the  lecture,  that: 

"Mikolaj  Kopernlk 
was  bom  on  the 
fighting  border 
between  Poland  and 
Germany  .  .  . 

( w©  are  rotating, 
don't  you  feel 
that  the  globe 
is  going  faster 
than  you?) 

He  asked  for  help 

of  Polish  King 

against 

the  Black  Cross 

EDilghts! 

n 

the  Bishop  and  the  Doctor 
of  the  last  resort — 
proud  of  His  knowledge, 
not  begging  to  any  court. 

(but.  He  was  rotating 
already  in  His 
dreams  out 
of  this  world) 

if  you  open  the  encyclopedia 

(except  a  German  one) 

you  will  see  the  average  priest 

next  to  nothing  in  wealth 

but  He  was  counting  alright 

In  the  darkest  ages 

of  suspicion 

burning  piles — 

His  mother  tongue 

was  the  stars. 

His  Country  was  the  moon. 

and  soon  the  ruler 

of  the  souls 

and  soon  the  father 

of  believing 

sent  Him  the  message 

to  come  over 

to  Rome  ...  to  Rome  . . . 

but  He  was  clever. 

He  stayed  at  homel 

m 

old  fashioned  rider 
of  the  sky  .  . . 
people  said:  "he  Is  wrong" 
but  HE  WAS  RIGHT 
and  He  reached  heaven 
before  death 
through 

tbe  frustrations, 
through  regret- 
He  stopped  the  Sun 
and  moved  Tbe  Earth 
maybe  not  knowing 
He  converted 
tbe  whole  concept 
of  life. 

HE  took  the  stars 
to  his  cold  bed 
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because  his  wife 
was  The  Universe! 

IV 
maybe  tbe  children 
will  be  asking  us 
(because  tbe  Children 
want  to  know)  — 
bad  this  reaUy 
happened? 
o,  yes — o,  yes 
this  happened  really 
FIVE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO! 

V 
thl«  poem  breaks 
tbe  sounding  bracket . . . 
that  the  Kopernlk 
moves  in  the  rockets 
burning  the  gas  or  alcohol — 
priest  from  the  border 
forever  Pole. 


SAVE  MIGRANT  WORKER  HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Migrant  Health  Act  In  1962 
was  one  of  the  rare  expressions  of  con- 
cern by  the  U.S.  Congress  for  farmwork- 
ers and  their  families.  Over  the  past 
decade,  funds  appropriated  to  migrant 
health  have  provided  much  needed,  and 
otherwise  unavaUable  health  services  to 
perhaps  the  single  most  cruelly  exploited 
group  of  people  in  America. 

Now  we  are  told  that  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  1974  budget  recommends 
the  termination  of  the  migrant  health 
program.  If  this  program  dies,  then  it 
will  just  serve  to  confirm  the  already 
justifiable  belief  of  most  farmworkers 
that  the  Government  just  does  not  care 
what  happens  to  them. 

Congress  should  not  allow  this  to  hap- 
pen. The  need  for  a, separate  and  dis- 
tinct health  program  for  migrants  is 
manifestly  obvious,  and  has  been  clearly 
demonstrated. 

The  health  needs  of  farmworkers  is  a 
terrible  indictment  of  our  society's  un- 
willingness to  provide  farmworkers  with 
basic  necessities  which  are  taken  for 
granted  by  most  other  American  workers. 
The  litany  is  overwhelming:  Farmwork- 
ers are  victimized  by  an  Incidence  of  dis- 
ease, infant  mortality,  malnutrition,  and 
other  health  deficiencies  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  sector  of  the  population. 
Tuberculosis  Is  17  times  more  fl'equent. 
and  Infestation  with  worms  35  times 
more  frequent  among  migrants  than  with 
the  usual  patient.  Infant  mortality  and 
death  from  Infectious  diseases  Is  2^2 
times  ttie  national  average.  Epidemics  of 
polio  have  recently  occured  in  areas 
highly  concentrated  by  migrants;  nutri- 
tional diseases  remain  common.  Th^ 
average  life  expectancy  for  a  migrant  Is 
more  than  10  years  less  than  the  aver- 
age American's;  the  average  American, 
compared  to  the  migrant  worker,  has 
seven  times  the  number  of  medical  visits 
per  year — 4.3  as  opposed  to  O.ffl  visits- 
even  though  the  farmworker  is  obviously 
more  In  need  of  care.  Incredibly,  In  afflu- 
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ent  America,  59  percent  of  migrant  chil- 
dren under  age  3  have  had  no  Immuniza- 
tion *ot8  whatsoever.  Quite  simply, 
health  statistics  for  today's  niigrants  are 
comparable  to  national  averages  for  the 
year  1930-^t  Is  a  national  disgrace. 

Because  farmworkers  constitute  a 
unique  segment  of  our  society,  they, 
therefore,  require  programs  specifically 
designed  to  meet  their  unique  problems. 
As  they  move  around  the  coimtry,  pick- 
ing the  food  for  our  tables,  farmworkers 
constantly  encounter  language  barriers, 
cultural  differences,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  mobility,  are  unable  to 
meet  residence  requirements  which  then 
denies  them  medical  services.  Studies 
clearly  show  that  only  a  very  few  farm- 
workers ever  become  eligible  for  medi- 
care or  medicaid. 

Migrant  health  programs  have  been 
designed  to  meet  the  particular  need  of 
the  people  they  serve.  One  himdred  and 
seventeen  sfaigle  and  multicounty  health 
projects  now  assist  farmworkers  In  317 
counties  in  36  States.  Th  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, consumer-oriented  health  pro- 
grams that  should  become  prototypes 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  have  been 
eminently  successful.  It  has  been  excit- 
ing and  gratifying  to  see  programs 
developed  to  meet  migrant  workers' 
particular  needs — it  would  be  crudly  dis- 
heartening to  see  these  programs  lost 
because  of  a  bureaucratic  shuffle. 

Farmworkers  know  from  bitter  experi- 
ence what  will  happen  to  their  health 
services  if  they  become  just  one  of  many 
groups  competing  for  scarce  funds — 
farmworker  programs  will  evaporate. 

Pour  decades  ago,  John  Steinbeck 
aroused  the  Nation  with  his  accounts  of 
the  plight  of  farmworkers.  But  nothing 
was  done.  In  1960,  the  powerful  trtevlslon 
documentary,  'A  Harvest  of  Shame,"  re- 
discovfered  the  problem.  Still,  little  has 
been  done.  Now,  in  1973,  it  appears  that 
one  of  the  few  programs  that  Congress 
has  enacted  to  specifically  aid  farm- 
workers is  in  jeopardy. 

In  response  to  tbe  obvloas  needs  of 
farmworkers,  and  tn  recognition  of  the 
lack  of  effectiveness  of  migrant  health 
programs— despite  the  latik  of  adequate 
funding  in  the  past — I  am  introducing  a 
bill  to  extend  the  Migrant  Health  Act, 
and  to  significantly  increase  our  finan- 
cial conunitment  to  the  program.  This 
bill  would  provide  authorizations  of  $60 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974,  $105  million 
for  1975,  $120  milUon  for  1976,  and  $135 
million  for  1977.  In  view  of  the  fac$  that 
HEW  officials  have  stated  that  to  provide 
minimum  standards  of  health  care  for 
the  entire  farmworker  population  eligible 
under  the  act  would  cost  $600  million,  it 
is  clear  that  my  dollar  figures  are  a  bare 
minimum. 

Meanwhile,  unless  action  is  taken  im- 
roediately,  there  is  every  chance  that 
come  this  summer,  health  clinics  will  be 
closing  in  the  fields  of  America.  Gone 
with  these  centers  will  be  whatever  small 
commitment  we  have  made  to  the  better- 
ment of  health  conditions  for  farmwork- 
ers, as  well  as  the  commitment  that  the 
community  that  receives  the  services 
Quikee  when  participating  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  semcM. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  full  text  of 
the  bill  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

A  Bin.  TO   EXTKND   MlGKANT   HEALTH   ACT  AKD 

iMcazABU  AppROPRu^kM 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Section 
310  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "June  30,  1973," 
the  following:  "not  to  exceed  $80,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  $108,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endtnr  June  30 

1976.  $120,000,000  for  tbe  ascal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976,  and  $135,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977." 

Sbc.  a.  Section  310  of  tbe  Public  Health 
Service  Act  Is  further  amended  by  striking 
"and"  Immediately  before  the  clause  designa- 
tion "(11)"  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting 
at  tbe  end  of  such  clause  the  following:  "and 
(111)  premiums  for  a  prepaid  health  care  plan 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance  where  such 
clinics  or  special  projects  so  request.  All  such 
ollnlce,  special  projects,  and  prepaid  health 
care  plans  shall  provide  outreach  and  foUow- 
up  services,". 

Sbc.  3.  Section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  further  amended  by  msertlng 
"(a)"  Immediately  after  the  section  designa- 
tion and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section the  foUowtng  new  subsection:  "(b)" 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  $35,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $40,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976,  and 
$46,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1977,  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  assist  In  the 
provision  of  necessary  hospital  care  to  do- 
mestic agricultural  migratory  workers  and 
their  faoUlles." 

Skc.  4.' Section  310  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  new  subsection  (b)  tjie  following 
new  subsection:  "(c) "  In  making  grants  un- 
der this  section  the  Secretary  shall  give  pri- 
ority to  those  applicants  whose  policy-mak- 
ing body  Is  composed  of  a  majority  of  per- 
sons who  are  consumers  of  Its  services,  where 
competing  applicants  appear  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  be 
equally  qualified." 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 


HON.  JAMES  A.  HALEY 

or  rLoaisA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  humility  I  add  my  own 
remarks  to  the  growing  tribute  to  our 
late  President,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 
Once  again  our  country  finds  herself 
without  the  wisdom  and  advice  of  a  liv- 
ing former  President.  Yet  we  can  still 
look  to  the  life  of  President  Johnson 
for  guidance  in  meeting  the  needs  of  this 
country  today. 

His  assumption  of  the  Presidency  on 
one  of  the  United  States  darkest  days 
mtide  him  the  first  southern  President 
In  over  100  years,  yet  he  transcended 
the  politics  of  regionalism  and  sought 
first  what  was  best  for  the  Nation.  He 
used  his  great  leadership  in  conjunction 
with  the  Congress  to  lead  the  Nation, 
reaffirming  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
our  great  people  and  the  stability  of  our 
political  system. 
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President  Johnson  was  probably  one 
of  the  most  easily  accessible  Presidents 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  see.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  convictions,  but  he  was 
also  a  man  who  listened  to  many  voices. 
While  many  of  his  programs  were  con- 
troversial, he  at  least  had  the  courage 
to  present  and  support  them. 

It  will  take  time  for  people  to  fully 
recognize  and  analyze  his  many  good 
qualities,  but  I  think  history  will  judge 
him  kindly. 


IS  PUBLIC  TV  UNDER  THE  HAMMER? 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

or  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  contro- 
versy is  swirling  about  public  noncom- 
mercial television  these  days  and  a  for- 
mer colleague  of  ours  seems  to  be  in  the 
center  of  it.  I  refer  to  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
former  Congressman  from  Missouri  and 
presently  cnialrman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

Tom  Curtis  served  in  this  chamber  for 
18  years  and  wtis  known  here  as  a  man 
of  great  principle,  fairness  and  inde- 
pendence. Now  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral counsel  for  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
and  the  EncjTjlopedia  Britannica  Educa- 
tional Corp.,  he  serves  without  remu- 
neration on  the  Board  for  Public  Broad- 
casting in  the  interest  of  improving  and 
strengthening  national  noncommercial 
radio  and  television.  It  is  clear  that 
charges  which  have  greeted  his  appoint- 
ment as  chairman  of  the  corporation 
were  not  made  by  persons  with  smy 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  man 
involved. 

One  of  the  Nation's  eminent  colum- 
nists recently  discussed  the  public  broad- 
casting controversy  and  the  role  of  Tom 
Curtis  in  it.  Roscoe  Drummond,  an  in- 
formed commentator  on  national  events 
for  many  years,  pointed  out  that  criti- 
cism and  controversy  are  not  likely  to 
dissuade  Mr.  Courtis  from  trying  to  carry 
out  what  he  believes  to  be  responsible, 
equitable  and  beneficial  for  public  broad- 
casting. I  believe  many  of  my  colleagues 
would  be  interested  to  read  Mr.  Drum- 
mond's  enlightened  commentary  and  I 
insert  in  the  Record  his  column,  "Is 
Public  TV  Under  the  Hammer?"  of  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1973. 

Is    PD3L1C    TV    UNDEB    the    HaMMKX? 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

Now  is  the  time  for  somebody  to  come  to 
the  defense  of  Thomas  B  Curtis,  the  new 
and  badgered  Chairman  of  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting. 

Or  at  least  to  set  the  record  straight  Noth- 
ing more  would  be  needed. 

Here  is  a  widely  esteemed  18-year  Con- 
gressman from  Missouri,  who  Is  now  Vice 
President  and  General  Counsel  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.  The  moment  he  was 
elected  to  head  the  instrument  Congress  cre- 
ated to  develop  educational  radio  and  tele- 
vision— even  before  he  had  said  anything. 
proposed  anything,  done  anything — he  was 
clobbered. 

He   was   clobbered    Instantly,   totally   and 


i  OAccurataly,  mostly  by  critics  of  the  Nixon 
w  idmlntetzBtlon.  by  many  In  the  medl*  wbo 
t  mvaaa  that  nearly  everything  Is  a  censor- 
I  blp  plot  and  by  tboee  In  television  v^o 
iscume  that  nothing  could  be  better  than 
1  be  status  quo. 

The  principal  accusations  aimed  at  Curtis 
lefore  he  could  catch  his  breath — together 
vlth  the  facta  which  call  them  Into  quea- 
llon — are  these : 

Accusation — Nixon  made  Curtis  Chairman 
(f  the  CPB  to  enable  the  White  House  to 
'  take  over"  public  broadcasting. 

Fact — The  President  couldn't  make  any- 
l  ody  Chairman  of  the  CPB  and  didn't  make 

<  lurtls  Chairman.  Curtis  was  unanimously 
( lected  by  the  fifteen  members  of  the  Board 
(f  the  Corporation  eight  of  whom  were  ap- 
I  olnted  by  Lyndon  JcAinson. 

Accusation — ^The  White  House  wants  to 
turn  publicly  financed,  noncommercial  TV 
i  3to  a  propaganda  arm  of  the  Administration 
t  nd  exi>ects  to  use  Curtis  to  that  end. 

Pact — Unproved,  I  believe  untrue  and  cer- 
I  alnly  unattainable.  Tom  Ciirtls  can't  be 
'  used"  by  anybody.  He  Is  In  nobody's  pocket 
I  nd  never  has  been,  as  his  colleagues  In 
( !ongre8B  know.  One  of  his  central  objectives 
t  oday  la  to  make  sure  that  public  radio  and 
lelevlslon  shall  not  be  allowed  to  become  a 
I  ropaganda  tool  of  this  Administration  or 
I  ny  future  Administration.  Tou  can  count  on 
1  im  for  that. 

Accusation — The  White  House  Is  out  to 
'  destroy"  public  television  and  hopes  the  new 
( ibairman  will  help. 

Pact — Apparently  the  critics  disdain  logical 
lessoning.  The  Administration  could  hardly 
iet  out  to  dsstroy  public  television  and  at 
I  he  earns  time  expect  to  make  it  into  a  parti- 
I  an  propaganda  arm.  It  wants  to  do  neither — 
I  nd  isn't.  During  the  first  Nixon  term  Pederal 
I  pproprlatlons  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
]  troadcastlng  roee  from  $5  million  In  1969  to 
1 30  million  In  1972.  The  White  House  Is 
I  sklng  Congrees  to  Increase  this  to  $46  mll- 
1  Ion  for  the  new  fiscal  year  and  to  $60  million 
1  or  the  next. 

Accusation — The  critics  asstmie  and  assert 
\  hat  Chairman  Curtis  alms  to  wipe  out  public 
litalrs  programming,  opposes  controversial 
prDgrams,>Bd  wants  only  bland  stuff. 

5*«*=^-^»«y  dont  know  this  man  Curtis. 
]  w  has  been  a  center  of  controversy  through- 
(ut  his  whole  pcdltlcal  career,  In  Congress 
(  nd  out.  He  likes  controversy;  he  believes  In 
1 1;  he  sees  it  as  a  vital  part  of  non-commer- 
<lal  television,  a  needed  Impetus  to  public 
I  wareness.  He  Is  an  economic  conservative 
I  nd  a  dvll  libertarian  and  If  his  critics  would 

<  ake  time  to  get  acquainted  with  blm,  they 
<rouId  find  him  a  valuable  ally  of  public 
I  iroadcastlng. 

During  this  early  period  of  attack-first - 
( iid-get-the>facts-afterward,  the  aim  seemed 
1  o  be  to  immobilize  the  new  Chairman  be- 
1  ore  he  could  do  anything.  But  Curtis  doesn't 
I  mmobillze  easily  and  it  is  my  conviction  that 
I  n  due  time  public  television  viewers  will 
1  nd  him  a  boon  and  the  public  TV  station 
ilirectors  and  most  producers  will  find  him 
I  ,n  asset. 

Naturally  he  wants  fairness  and  balance 
{ n  controversial  programs  and  In  news  com- 
itientary.  He'll  get  it.  The  status  quo  isnt 

o  be  sacred.  He  would  like  to  see  more  na- 
1  tonally  produced  programs,  not  less.  He 
'  irould  like  to  see  the  local  board  members  of 
1  he  233  public  TV  stations  more  active  In 
!  haplng  programs  for  local  audiences.  He 
'  rould  like  to  see  public  TV  producing  more 
1  hat  is  different  from  commercial  TV. 
I  suspect  Tom  Curtis  will   be  around  a 

irhile — and  busy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


OMB  PHANTOM  STRIKES 


I      HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TXXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  ele- 
ment of  the  debate  over  the  OflQce  of 
Management  and  Budget  is  that  too 
often  that  Agency's  decisions  are  made 
without  any  public  light  being  shed  on 
those  decisions  whatsoever. 

In  my  remarks  to  this  body  on  OMB, 
I  have  made  such  a  point  on  several  oc- 
casions. 

A  front  page  article  in  the  Saturday, 
February  17,  edition  of  the  WashingttHi 
Post  discloses  vividly  the  truth  of  my 
pcut  complaints.  The  article,  by  Post 
writer  Peter  Braestrup,  tells  the  harsh 
story  of  OMB's  role  in  trying  to  cut  back 
disability  payments  to  amputee  veter- 
ans of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  most  frightening  aspect  of  this 
story  of  OMB  trying  to  save  money  at 
the  expense  of  those  men  who  have  sac- 
rlfled  so  much  is  even  President  Nixon 
was  not  aware  of  OMB's  plans.  If  such 
secrecy  continues  to  result  in  political 
embarrassment  to  the  administration,  I 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent down  on  this  end  of  the  avenue  urg- 
ing passage  of  the  OMB  control  bills  that 
have  been  introduced. 

Also  to  be  noted  is  the  fact  that  o£D- 
cials  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  are 
taking  the  blame  for  this  snafu,  and  one 
official,  Olney  B.  Owen,  has  been  relieved 
of  duty.  Meanwhile,  the  backroom  boys 
at  OMB  continue  to  scheme  against  ful- 
filling the  domestic  needs  of  this  Nation. 

At  this  time,  I  insert  the  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  in  full  in  the 
Record: 

OMB  OxDKxxD  VrmuNs  Cxrr 
(By  Peter  Braestrup) 

The  White  House  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget — rather  than  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration— ordered  a  tl60  million  cut  in 
veterans  disability  benefits  that  was  with- 
drawn amid  public  uproar  this  week. 

The  actual  history  of  the  plan  contrasts 
markedly  with  the  public  version.  The  VA 
took  full  responsibility  for  the  proposal  when 
it  was  circulated  among  veterans'  groups 
and  on  Capitol  Hill  last  week,  and  VA  Ad- 
ministrator Donald  E.  Johnson  defended  the 
scheme  as  a  matter  of  "equity." 

And  after  critics  protested  that  the  chief 
losers  would  be  Vietnam  amputees.  It  was 
the  VA  that  withdrew  the  plan  on  Wednes- 
day— saying  it  was  doing  so  on  orders  from 
the  White  House. 

An  examination  of  how  the  proposal  was 
fashioned  and  implemented  offers  some  In- 
sight Into  the  workings  of  the  OMB  and  the 
faceless  federal  bureaucracy,  and  into  who 
suffers  when  things  go  wrong. 

The  story,  as  garnered  from  congressional 
and  Nixon  Administration  sources,  Is  com- 
plex, and  some  of  the  principal  characters 
are  unavailable  to  discuss  their  roles.  John- 
son was  unreachable  at  a  VA  senior  staff 
meeting  held  at  the  Hunt  Valley  Inn  out- 
side Baltimore.  OMB  officials  were  either  un- 
reachable or  refiised  to  discuss  it  In  detail. 
And  the  White  House  said  Thursday  the 
snafu  was  purely  the  VA's  fault. 

However,  the  chief  players  in  the  biu-eau- 
cratlc  drama  appear  to  be  these: 
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Vetarans  Administrator  Johnson,  48,  Iowa* 
bom  feed  dealer.  World  War  H  Infantry  at« 
ficer  and  former  national  conomandar  of  the 
•Anoerlcan  Legion  (1804-W).  Johnson,  by 
all  accounts,  did  not  contest  OMB's  order 
last  December  for  a  $100  million  cut  In  over- 
all disability  benefits.  Last  week  he  pubUdy 
defended  the  proposed  cuts  as  both  economi- 
cally "equitable"  and  medically  JustUled. 

James  H.  Cavooaugh,  assistant  director  of 
the  White  House  Domestic  Council.  Accord- 
ing to  OMB  officials,  veterans  policy  is  one 
of  his  major  concerns  but  his  exact  role  In 
the  VA  budget  process  is  cloudy.  Caven- 
augh  could  not  be  reached  for  comment 
yesterday. 

Four  men  In  the  OMB,  faceless  to  the  pub- 
lic, who  dealt  with  Johnson  and  his  top  aides 
on  VA  budget  matters  leading  to  the  dis- 
ability cuts.  These  are  Paul  O'Neill,  the  top 
policy-maker,  and  staff  members  William 
Plsher,  James  Tshlergl,  and  Fred  Fletcher. 

Olney  B.  Owen,  67,  Kentucky-bom  Air 
Force  veteran,  a  R^ublican  and  VA  employee 
since  1946.  He  developed  and  sent  up  the 
proposed  cuts  to  Congress  Feb.  e,  at  John- 
son's request,  and  was  fired  Wednesday  as 
chief  of  VA's  benefits  department.  Owen  said 
yesterday  that  Jobnacm  bad  glvsn  him  no  ex- 
planation for  hlB  rtlamlBsal  from  the  $31,000- 
a-year  post.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
said  Owen  was  "apparently  the  scapegoat" 
for  the  snafu. 

Am  Johnson  emphasized  earlier  this  week— 
before  the  cuts  were  withdrawn— the  law  al- 
lows  tha  administrator  to  make  periodic  re- 
visions of  disability  ratings  which  now  affect 
2.3  million  ex-OIs.  most  of  them  pre-Vletnam 
veterans. 

In  1968,  the  VA,  with  the  help  of  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau,  did  a  study  oomparlug  the  1967 
Incomes  of  500,000  physically  or  mentally 
disabled  veterans  of  all  wars  and  14,000  non- 
disabled  veterans.  This  study  was  to  be  the 
basis  of  any  change  In  ratings. 

(Congressional  sources  argue  that  any  1967 
data  had  to  underemphaslse  Vietnam  vet- 
erans, since  most  of  that  group  came  home 
later.) 

The  data  Indicated  that  It  was  harder  fbr 
a  mentally  111  veteran  or  an  epileptic  to  get 
or  hold  a  Job  than  for  an  amputee.  Thus — 
analyzed  unemotionally  on  eoonomlo 
groiuids — the  amputee's  impairment  was 
considered  less  and  therefore  he  should  get  a 
lower  disability  rating.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  mentally  111  should  get  a  hl^er  rating. 

As  a  VA  official  privately  emphasised,  these 
ratings  were  "standards"  to  be  used  not  for 
budget  purposes  but  for  Judging  relative  "im- 
ptOrment"  among  the  disabled,  from  10  per 
cent  up  to  100  per  cent  for  such  things  as 
total  blindness  or  mental  Incapacitation. 

The  changes  In  ratings  were  slowly  made. 
The  VA's  Disability  Policy  Board,  consisting 
of  lawyers,  doctors  and  other  specialists,  re- 
viewed the  new  mix  under  the  aegis  of  Jsmss 
T.  Taft  Jr.,  director  of  VA  compensatton  and 
benefits.  Preoccupied  with  details  of  several 
thousand  changes,  no  one  In  Taffs  office 
"grasped  the  real  magnitude"  of  the  Im- 
pact on  Vietnam  veterans,  one  source  said. 

In  fact,  however,  the  ratings  changes 
meant  sizeable  cuts  In  monthly  benefits  for 
200.000  Vietnam  veterans.  Most  pre-Vletnam 
veterans  were  exempt  from  cuts  since  Con- 
gress imposed  a  freeze  on  any  disability  rat- 
ing held  20  years  or  more. 

For  example,  a  Vietnam  veteran  whose  leg 
is  amputated  at  the  hip  currently  has  a  90 
per  cent  rating,  and  gets  $275  a  month.  XJndet 
the  changes  he  would  get  a  40  per  cent  rattag, 
$100  a  month,  losing  $169.  If  he  ha|q>ened  to 
be  married  with  a  child,  he  would  loee  an- 
other $63  monthly.  Other  benefits,  tied  to  his 
90  per  cent  rating,  would  also  disappear  with 
the  change. 

In  1971,  VA  officials  including  Owen  testi- 
fied on  Capitol  HIU  on  the  admlnlstsatlon'i 
behalf.  They  urged  oongrMHXMu  to  hcHd  off 
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pressing  for  added  disability  benefits  pending 
completion  of  the  VA  study. 

Finally,  on  March  1,  1872,  the  proposed 
ratings  changes — ^the  same  ones  contained  In 
%  aoO'page  package  that  was  sent  to  Ci4>ltol 
Hill  on  Feb.  6  of  this  year — were  put  to- 
gether, at  Johnson's  urging. 

Later  that  month,  according  to  VA  sources, 
Johnson  was  briefed  on  the  changes  by  sub- 
ordinates, Including  Owen  and  his  deputy, 
Charles  Peokaraky.  The  VA  administrator  was 
told  three  things: 

The  Impact  on  the  disabled  Vietnam  com- 
bat veterans — because  of  the  drop  In  ratings 
for  "bone  and  muscle"  damage — would  be 
considerable. 

While  $100  million,  under  present  payment 
schedules,  would  be  saved  by  reducing  am- 
putee benefits,  higher  payments  to  350,000 
mentally  111  would  add  $286  million.  Hence, 
the  rating  schedule  would  add  $186  million 
to  the  overall  benefit  payout. 

The  public  uproar — ^from  the  American 
Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  other 
groups — would  be  dlsastitms. 

Later  that  Spring,  Johnson  and  his  top 
aides  briefed  Paul  O'Neill  and  other  OMB 
officials  on  estimated  costs  and  Impact. 

But,  at  that  point.  It  was  strictly  a  "theo- 
retical exercise,"  according  to  VA  sources. 
Johnson  by  all  accounts  let  the  ratings 
change  lie  fallow.  He  ordered  that  outalde 
medical  consultants  review  the  document. 

In  mid-December,  however,  as  the  annual 
tug-of-war  over  the  next  VA  budget  began 
with  OMB,  Johnson  ordered  that  the  ratings 
changes  be  made  ready  for  public  comment, 
bypassing  the  normal  Intra-agency  review, 
under  a  schedule  that  would  make  the 
changes  effective  by  late  October  Instead  of 
Jan.  1. 1974. 

In  early  January,  VA  sources  said,  as  Owen 
and  his  subordinates  were  readying  the  rat- 
ing change  document,  Johnson  told  them 
to  base  It  on  the  1967  medical  study.  But 
be  also  said  It  would  mean  a  $160  million 
saving,  ordered  by  OMB.  Warren  McDonald, 
Johnson's  executive  assistant,  brought  Owen's 
group  Illustrative  OMB  charts. 

Ironically,  however,  the  final  document 
that  went  up  at  Johnson's  order  to  Capitol 
Hill  on  Feb.  6  was  essentially  the  March  1972 
document  and  did  not  embody  a  $160  million 
saving  as  had  been  "estimated"  by  OMB  in 
the  President's  1974  budget  message.  It  em- 
bodies, according  to  VA  sources,  the  same 
overall  Increase  of  $186  million  forecast  a 
year  earlier,  even  though  200,000  physically 
handicapped  Vietnam  GIs  would  loee  bene- 
fits. 

As  public  clamor  broke  Feb.  9,  Johnson 
defended  the  medical  and  technical  basis 
of  the  study  and  the  $160  million  "cut."  But, 
according  to  VA  sources.  Fletcher  and  other 
OMB  officials  this  week  "raised  hell"  because 
Owen's  group  had  not  revised  the  ratings 
to  produce  a  $160  million  cut. 

It  appeared  to  VA  sources  that  Johnson 
liad  promised  OMB  more  than  he  could  ask 
Owen  and  Co.  to  deliver  without  telling  them 
to  disregard  VA's  own  technical  study. 

The  document  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  at  John- 
son's order  caused  an  uproar  with  Its  sharp 
slashes  in  benefits  for  physically  disabled 
Vietnam  QIs.  But  by  VA  sources  accounts, 
the  slashes  were  a  good  deal  less  severe  than 
those  which  were  calculated  by  OMB  to  pro- 
duce a  $160  million  saving — but  which  never 
saw  daylight. 

Yesterday,  Sen.  Vance  Hartke  (D-Ind.) 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Veterans  Committee, 
ordered  preliminary  investigation  Into  John- 
son's dismissal  of  Owen  Wednesday  and  the 
sudden  transfer  of  his  deputy,  Charles 
Peckarsky,  to  Johnson's  office. 

Johnson  has  already  ordered  an  Inquiry  on 
why  there  was  a  difference  between  what 
OMB  ordered  and  what  the  VA  delivered  to 
Capitol  Hill— a  difference  which  he  appar- 
ently did  not  perceive  earlier. 


EXTENSIONS  OB  REMARKS 

EUROPEAN  SECUKTry  CONFERENCE 
AND  ITS  POSSIBLE  ADVERSE  EF- 
FECTS ON  LITHUANIA 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    UaaSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RHPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1973 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  many  houses  in  the 
American  mansion.  Not  the  least  of  them 
are  inhabited  by  Lithuanian-Americans, 
who,  last  week,  celebrated  the  55th  an- 
niversary of  their  homeland's  establish- 
ment as  a  republic. 

I  am  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  them  as 
Americans  and  to  Join  with  them  In 
marking  the  anniversary  of  their  Inde- 
pendence. Unfortunately,  it  has  been 
taken  from  them  again,  and,  for  this,  I 
also  Join  them  in  mourning. 

Here  is  a  printed  discussion  of 
Lithuania's  currently  mihappy  status  as 
provided  by  the  Lithuanitm-American 
Community  of  the  UJ3A..  mc: 

E^ROPZAN  SxCtnUTT  COITRBXNCS  Aj«0  ITS  POS- 
SIBI.X    AOVKSSK    EnxCTS    ON    LrTRUAinA 

On  February  16.  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
origin  and  descent  commemorated  two  an- 
niversaries— the  722nd  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Lithuanian  State,  and  the 
65th  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
modem  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  Feb- 
ruary 16, 1918. 

Lithuania's  Independence  lasted  only  untU 
1940,  when  the  Soviet  Union  Invaded  and 
occupied  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  and 
forcibly  annexed  these  Baltic  States  Into  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  and  other 
great  western  powers  have  steadfastly  main- 
tained a  policy  of  non-recognition  of  this 
forceful  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic  States 
Into  the  Soviet  Empire.  Tills  non-recognltlon 
policy  must  continue,  especially.  In  view  of 
the  Soviet  proposed  'European  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation'.  As  Indicated  in 
the  published  preliminaries  of  the  Confer- 
ence the  Soviet  concept  of  the  security  of 
the  European  States  has  one  primary  pre- 
requisite: That  the  territorial  integrity  of 
the  states  and  Inviolability  of  their  frontiers 
be  maintained. 

The  recognition  of  the  territorial  "status 
quo"  In  Europe  would  violate  the  right  of 
self-determination  of  the  peoples  and  the 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe.  It  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  world  ratification  of  the  infamous 
'Molotov-Rlbbentrop  Pact  of  1939'.  and 
would  extinguish  for  all  time  the  small 
candle  of  hope  in  the  darkness  of  totalitarian 
oppression. 

Today,  the  United  States  stands  on  the 
threshold  ot  the  most  meaningful  and 
potentially  rewarding  era  In  the  history  of 
mankind.  For  the  first  time  In  the  last  fifty 
years,  global  peace  Is  attainable.  However, 
global  peace  is  only  the  first  great  objective 
of  our  nation,  we  must  also  seek  the  attain- 
ment of  freedom  and  Justice  for  all  (^pressed 
nations.  For  even  if  the  countries  of  the 
world  cease  hostilities  toward  one  another, 
the  unresolved  legacies  of  the  Second  World 
War  must  be  confronted;  the  statiis  of  the 
Baltic  Nations  must  be  once  and  for  all — 
equitably  resolved.  Furthermore,  let  us  not  be 
foaled  that  world  peace  can  be  attained  by 
offering  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  people 
of  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic  Nations 
upon  the  altar  of  appeasement. 

Even  now,  Lithuanians  raised  under  the 
yoke  of  communism  are  risking  and  sacrific- 
ing their  lives  In  defiance  of  the  Soviet  re- 
gime, seeking  religious  and  political  freedom 
for  their  country.  The  unsuccessful  escape  at- 
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tempt  of  the  Lithuanian  sailor,  Slmas 
Kudlrlta,  the  self-immolation  <4  Bamas 
Kalanta.  and  the  subsequent  demonstration 
by  thousands  of  young  Lithuanians,  and  the 
petition  of  17,000  Lithuanian  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  Kurt  Waldhelm  of  the  United  Nations, 
demonstrates  their  thirst  for  freedom  at  any 
price. 

The  89th  UB.  Congress  during  its  second 
session  adopted  House  Concurring  Resolu- 
tion 416,  uiiglng  the  President  to  direct  the 
question  of  the  status  of  the  Baltic  coim- 
tries  In  the  United  Nations  and  other  Inter- 
national forums. 

The  time  is  now,  to  preeent  to  the  public 
at  large  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  the  grave  concern  shared  by 
Lithuanian  Americans  and  the  people  of 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  over  the  ap- 
proaching Soviet  proposed  'European  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation'. 


FREEDOM     CHALLENOmO     MARY- 
LAND RACE  EXPERIMENT 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LounuAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  RAHICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  liberals 
in  Maryland  now  complain  because  free 
people  use  their  freedom  to  do  what  they 
know  is  necessary  for  the  education  and 
safety  of  their  children. 

The  local  free  press  fails  to  understand 
freedom  and  criticizes  parents  who  re- 
move their  children  from  racially  bal- 
anced Federal  schools  in  favor  of  Inde- 
pendent schools,  thus  recreating  imbal- 
ance and  upsetting  the  FedeitJ  Judges' 
master  plan. 

The  race  mixers  will  never  learn.  Hav- 
ing destroyed  any  possibility  of  racial 
balance  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  many 
large  cities,  they  now  force  destruction  of 
public  education.  The  coup  d'etat  is  about 
to  occur.  People  refuse  to  be  put  into  a 
bag,  shook  up,  and  realined.  That  is 
what  freedom  is  all  about.  And  people 
who  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  free- 
dom will  continue  to  flee  and  msJce  their 
life  regardless  of  the  disgust  of  perfidious 
news  media  and  political  Judges. 

I  include  a  related  news  clipping: 
PaiTATX  Schools  Pbbil  Racial  BALAifCX 
(By  Charlee  A.  Krause) 

"This  place  is  all  right,  but  Fd  rather 
be  back  in  public  school."  said  Kenneth  Rob- 
erts, 14,  as  he  unwrapped  a  sandwich  In  the 
lunchroom  of  the  Riverside  Baptist  School 
In  Avondale. 

Roberts  was  one  of  600  former  Prince 
George's  County  public  school  students  who 
attended  their  first  day  of  classes  yesterday 
at  the  Rlverdale  school's  expanded  campus  in 
the  former  LaSalle  College. 

He  had  switched  to  the  Baptist  private 
school  for  the  second  semester,  the  youth 
said,  "because  of  racial  problems,  I  guess  .  .  . 
my  mother  took  me  out  of  public  school." 
Roberts,  a  9th  grader,  went  to  Martin  Luther 
King  Junior  High  sohool  In  BeltsvlUs. 

Glna  Petrlllo.  11.  a  sixth-grader  who  went 
to  Margaret  Brent  Elementary  in  New  Car- 
rollton,  said  she  "loved"  the  new  school  but 
was  afraid  of  being  paddled  by  the  sohocH 
authorities  "They  wouldn't  do  it,"  she  said, 
but  after  a  moment's  pause  added:  "Maybe 
they  would.  I'm  going  to  be  good." 

The  Rlverdale  Baptist  School  reflects  the 
no-nonsense  educational  and  religious  phi- 
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I  mophj  of  its  founder  mtuX  cMef  architect, 
t  >e  IWV.  k.  Hftfbert  FltzpirtMck,  who  a*y» 
h  1«  Itfrerdale  Baptist  Church  is  one  of  the 
f  «wst'  gro-wlBg  churchea  to  the  country. 
» 3r.  ma;pi(trtck  tna  overseetag  the  start  of 
t  le  LaSUUle  canipus  yesterday  Ijefore  }eaTlng 
li  «t  nf'ghf  for  i  trip  to  Israel. 

.Larry  Evans,  32,  the  school's  principal,  said 
y  Btfcrday  that  Klverdale  Baptist  had  doubled 
1  senronnient  this  semester  and  added  the 
^rondale  qanipus — a  former  Catholic  seml- 
E  ary^BS  a  result  of  a  court-ordered  desegre- 
gktlon  plan  for  the  county's  public  school 
s  rgtem  that  went  Into  effect  Jan.  29.  The 
p  :an  involved  the  transfer  of  about  33.000 
s  iudents.  Including  the  b\i5lng  of  ;2,0OO  stu- 
d  rats  who  had  waU:ed  to  scnbbl. 

"Busing  was   the   sf faw  that  broke  the ' 
c  imel's  back,"  Evans  said.  "I  think  that  peo- 
pe  are  Just  fed  up  with  ail  the  problems 
li  I  the  public  schools." 

"I  think  busing  Is  a  religious  Issue,"  Evans 
» tld.  "Until  the  lov*  of  Ole  Lord  Is  In  every- 

0  le's  heart,  you  can't  legislate  morality." 
Botk^  Ifrlne*  Oeerge'a  school  officials  and 

E^ans  agMtir  ^Mtenday  that  the  shift  of 
5  K)  virtually  aU  white  students  from  the 
p  Jbllc  Hi»^«I*  to-  RiMTtfiffmeij  affwt  the 
n  Akeup  W'MiM  puWic  ift«fcols  and  lead  to 
a  Iditlonal  change*  la.tdw  desegregation  plan 
njxtlaU. 

U.S.  District  Cour^  Judge 'Prank  A.  Kauf- 
n  an  has  retained  Jurtiaiotton  over  tbe  coun- 
t;  'B  public  school  system  and  will  review  the 
d  (segregation  plan  In  early  March  to  Insure 
tl  lat  the  school  system  has  compiled  with 
hseourtdMer. 

H  ccrCAla  >aohooU  are  not  within  generul 
g  ildellnes  Issued  by  ttae  cotirt->— that  la.  no 
n  ore  titan  W  per  cent  black  and  no  less 
tl  lan  10  per  cent  black  enrollment  in  each 
s<  bo<d— ]^ufmaa  has  the  right  to  order  f ur- 
t]  ler  changes  to  bring  all  county  schools 
T»  Ithln  the  guidelines. 

Paul  it.  KuBBb&um,  attorney  for  the 
ountya  iflhool  board,  aald  yesterday  he 
C(  uld  not  be  sure  what  effect  the  600  new 
B  iventalA  Baptist  atadenta  would  have  on 
tl  m  public  scbocds  to  which  the  studenu 
h  id  b9fa  assigned. 

"U  they  all  come  from  one  school,  obvl- 
oi  ufly  tbkt  wonld  throw  the  plan  off  bal- 
a  ice,"  Nusabsum  said.  "But  if  they  come 
f  1  C«n  10  different  scliooU,  I  dtoat  know." 

EvaoH  said  that  a  majority  of  tbe  stu- 
d  iQta  newly  enroUad  at  Blvardale  oosie  from 
tl  •  yjinham-New  Carrollton  area,  the  center 
o:   antlbuslng  aentlmant  In  the  coxinty. 

Winiam  Paca  Elementary  in  Landover. 
f<  ttritrty  a  virtually  all^Jriack  school  to 
w  ilch  white  K*w  Carrollton  students  from 
Robert  McM  and  John  Carroll  elementary 
w  »re  to^  bam  been  bnaed,  may  not  reach  Its 
pojected    r«cl»l    composition    due    to    the 

01  >enlng  ot  RlVerdale  Baptist,  a  school  ad- 
n  inlstratlon  spokesman   said   yesterday. 

P*ca  h«d  WO  white  children  and  304  black 
cl  [lldren  orf  *eb.  i  when  the  last  county- 
wlde  attendicnce  count  waa  taken.  If  so 
Riverdale  students  were  to  have  gone  to 
Pica.  Nussbaum  said,  mdre  white  children 
night  hK¥e  to  be  brongbt  into  Paca  next 
fi  11. 

The  new  Riverdale  Baptist  school  is  an 
ol  a,  stone  building  en  a  hill  overlooking  28 
a<  res  of  wooded  land  lees  than  a  mile  from 
tl  e  Dlatriet  of  Columbia  line.  Evans  said  he 
h  iped  tb  expand  to  aeeommodate  another 
5(  0  toiath  tltto«gh  ninth-grade  students 
nart  fd).  The  Scfbool  charges  tSOO  a  year, 
ai  id  offers  clMsea  in  kOadergarten  through 
n  nth  grade  ftir  lt»  onrrent  enrollment  of 
l.XW  students. 

Bvalia  said  that  Riveidale  Baptist  should 
ni  It  tm  bliltoad  fbr  throwing  the  desegrega- 
tl»  ptaa  off  balance,  ••we've  had  paople 
tl  t!m$mn  taMave  the  oonacy  if  they  couldn't 
gi  t  their  kldS  In  our  Hbool,"  he  said. 

"We  feed'  that  any  etablBty  «e  can  offer 
hi  a  got  to  be  a  relief  to  the  county  as  a 
w  lole,"  Evans  said. 


EXTENSIONS  CflF  REMARKS 

V^VOTY  LEADS  DRIVE  TO  ENFORCE 
SnPFSR  CALIFORNIA  SMOGl^WS 


HON.  "Victor  v.  veysey 

"^  '  or  CAixpoai«A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  VEYSBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  giiarantee  Cali- 
fornia's right  to  continue  taking  the  lead 
in  fighting  air  pollution,  and  to  continue 
enforcing  State  pollution  standards 
which  are  more  stringent  than  Federal 
standards.  My  legislation,  which  Is  co- 
sponsored  by  39  of  my  colleagues  from 
Calitomia,  would  simply  clarify  existing 
law  to  avoid  administrative  misinterpre- 
tation in  the  future. 

It  would  prevent  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  from  negating  stiff 
California  statutes  in  favor  of  weaker 
Federal  regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Cgngress  plainly  recog- 
nised the  need  for  California  to  have 
this  option,  when  it  passed  legislation 
to  that  effect  in  1967.  That  bill,  known 
as  the  .Murphy  Amendment  to  the  Air 
Quality  Act.  directed  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  grant 
California  a  waiver  from  Federal  regula- 
tions when  California's  provisions  are 
more  stringent.  The  statute  clearly  says : 

The  Secretary  shaU,  after  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  public  hearings,  waive  applica- 
tion. 

It  does  not  say : 

The  Secretary  may  waive. 

However,  during  the  past  2  years,  with 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agoicy 
administering  the  war  on  pollution,  this 
statute  has  been  misinterpreted  to  allow 
the  EPA  to  deny  requests  from  California 
for  a  waiver.  Requests  have  been  denied 
because  California  wanted  to  be  stronger 
against  air  pollution — not  because  our 
State  was  weaker. 

To  me,  this  does  not  represent  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  EPA  should  be  going. 
Further,  the  real  irony  in  this  situation 
lies  In  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Federal 
air  pollution  regulations  are  ones  which 
were  inspired  by  California  years  ago. 
California  has  plainly  been  the  leader 
ia  the  antipollution  field,  and  rightfully 
so.  We  have  had  the  problem  the  longest 
and  the  worst.  And  today,  our  problem 
demands  treatment  and  sacrifice  which 
could  not  be  Imposed  on  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  Sweeping,  general  air  pollution 
regulations,  which  might  be  practical  for 
the  Nation,  are  grossly  insufficient  for 
Calif  ofnia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  report  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  on  the 
Air  Quality  Act,  which  was  issued  on 
July  15,  1967.  It  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
the  legislative  intent  of  Congress  when 
it  passed  the  Murphy  amendment.  I 
quote: 

On  the  question  of  preemption,  represent- 
atives of  the  State  of  California  were  clearly 
opposed  to  displacing  that  State's  right  to 
set  more  stringent  standards  to  meet  pecu- 
liar local  conditions.  The  auto  Industry  con- 
versely was  adamant  that  the  nature  of  their 
manufacturing  mechanism  required  a  single 
national  standard  in  order  to  eliminate  un- 
due economic  strain  on  the  Industry. 

The   committee  has   taken  cognizance  of 
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botb  of  theae  points  of  view.  Senator  Uur- 
phy  convinced  the  committee  that  Califor- 
nia's unique  problems  and  pioneering  efforts 
Justified  a  waiver  of  the  preemption  section 
to  the  State  of  California.  As  a  result,  the 
committee  Incorporated  In  section  202(b)  a 
waiver  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Mur- 
phy. It  Is  true  that.  In  the  16  years  that  auto 
emission  standards  have  been  debated  and 
discussed,  only  the  State  of  CaJlfornla  has 
demonstrated  compelling  and  extraordinary 
circumstances  sufficiently  different  from  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  to  Justify  standards  on 
automobUe  emissions  which  may,  from  time 
to  time,  need  be  more  stringent  than  nation- 
al standards. 

The  situation  may  change.  Other  regions 
of  the  Nation  may  develop  air  pollution 
situations  related  to  automobUe  emissions 
which  wUl  require  standards  different  from 
those  appUcable  nationally.  The  committee 
expects  the  Secretary  to  Inform  the  Congress 
of  any  such  situation  in  order  that  expan- 
sion or  change  In  the  existing  waiver  provi- 
sion may  be  considered. 

UntU  such  time  as  additional  problems  of 
this  type  arise  it  seemed  appropriate  that 
the  waiver  provision  of  subsection  (b) 
should  be  limited  solely  to  California.  This 
appro«u:h  can  have  several  positive  values. 

1.  Most  importantly  California  will  be 
able  to  continue  Ite  already  exceUent  pro- 
gram to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  that 
State. 

2.  The  Nation  will  have  the  benefit  of 
California's  experience  with  lower  standards 
which  wUl  require  new  control  systems  and 
design.  In  fact  California  will  continue  to 
be  the  testing  area  for  such  lower  standards 
and  should  those  efforts  to  achieve  lower 
emission  level  be  successful  it  is  expected 
that  the  Secretary  will.  If  required  to  assure 
protection  of  the  national  health  and  wel- 
fare, give  serious  consideration  to  strength- 
ening the  Federal  standards. 

3.  In  the  interim  periods  when  Califor- 
nia and  the  Federal  Government  have  dif- 
fering standards,  the  general  consumer  of 
the  Nation  will  not  be  confronted  with  in- 
creased costs  associated  with,  new  control 
systems. 

4.  The  industry,  confronted  with  only  one 
potential  variation,  will  be  able  to  minimise 
economic  disruption  and  therefore  provide 
emission  control  systems  at  lower  costs  to 
the  people  of  the  Nation. 

The  Intent  and  the  benefits  to  the  Nation 
are  clear.  But  today  somehow  the  tables 
have  been  turned.  Ilie  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  now  places  the  burden  on 
California  to  show  cause  why  its  new  Im- 
proved standards  should  not  be  disapproved. 

The  intent  and  the  benefits  to  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Nation  are  clear.  Yet. 
during  the  past  2  years.  EPA  has  begun 
to  challenge  this  statute,  saying  the  bur- 
den should  be  on  California  to  show  why 
its  stronger  statutes  should  be  allowed. 
And  although  congressional  pressure 
forced  the  EPA  to  reverse  several  denials 
of  waiver  requests,  we  can  be  assured 
that  more  denials  are  ahead  unless  Con- 
gress reasserts  its  intenti<m. 

In  California,  our  struggle  against  pol- 
lution is  a  struggle  for  survival.  People 
are  dying  because  of  the  smog,  and  it  is 
imperative  that  State  and  local  govern- 
mental bodies  in  California  have  the 
ability  to  prescribe  and  enforce  remedies 
designed  to  combat  our  particular  ills. 

Our  problem  is  unique.  Our  combina- 
tion of  topography,  sunlight,  atmos- 
pheric Inversions,  low  wind  speeds,  and 
heavy  concentrations  of  people  gives  us 
the  most  severe  photochemical  smog  in 
the  world. 

One  of  every  nine  cars  in  the  United 
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states,  and  one  of  every  18  cars  in  the 
world  is  in  California.  Current  estimates 
predict  that  our  automobile  fuel  con- 
sumption will  be  tripled  in  the  next  30 
years. 

Today  children  in  Riverside,  Calif.,  in 
my  congressional  district,  cannot  safely 
play  outside  on  many  summer  days.  High 
school  and  college  athletic  teams  in 
southern  California  often  practice  In- 
side because  of  smog  alerts. 

Smog  is  not  only  killing  people— it  is 
killing  our  economy.  Last  year,  smog 
killed  over  $200  million  worth  of  Cali- 
fornia's agricultiu-al  production. 

No  one  can  argue  that  California  does 
not  need  the  strictest  antipollution  reg- 
ulations hi  the  country.  And  likewise,  no 
one  can  argue  that  California's  pioneer- 
ing effort  In  the  battle  against  smog  has 
not  provided  the  foundation  for  the  Na- 
tion's antismog  programs. 

My  legislation  would  simply  assure 
that  California  continue  out  In  front  in 
the  fight  to  end  pollution.  It  would  as- 
sure that  California  have  the  capability 
to  take  vitally  needed  measures  In  that 
fight — measures  which  might  not  be 
needed  In  other  parts  of  the  country. 

We  must  have  this  kind  of  assurance. 
We  must  be  able  to  take  decisive  action, 
and  set  rigid  air  quality  standards,  witii- 
out  having  to  wait  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  tell  us  how  to  and  when  to 
implement  our  own  Innovations. 


A  BILL  TO  PROTECT  CONFIDENTIAL 
SOURCES  OF  THE  NEWS  MEDIA 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HUDNUT  III 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  HUDNUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  reinforce  the 
absolute  constitutional  protection  of  the 
people's  right  to  a  free  press.  The  legis- 
lation I  am  sponsoring  would  permit 
journalists  to  keep  confidential  their 
sources  of  information  as  well  as  mate- 
rial gathered  but  not  used.  Specifically 
it  would  prohibit  Congress,  Federal 
courts,  grand  juries,  or  Federal  admin- 
istrative agencies  from  demanding  such 
information  of  journalists. 

When  American  reporters  must  choose 
between  divulging  confidential  Informa- 
tion and  going  to  jail,  an  American  citi- 
zens lose  because  the  flow  of  information 
is  curtailed.  If  potential  sources  cannot 
be  assured  that  their  identities  will  be 
protected,  they  will  not  communicate 
with  the  press.  In  addition,  reporters  may 
choose  to  avoid  controversial  stories  be- 
cause they  would  not  want  to  betray  their 
source.  In  turn,  the  public  would  be 
served  only  favorable  news  derived  from 
"handouts." 

Any  curtailment  of  a  free  flow  of  news 
is  a  first  step  in  usurping  power  from  the 
people.  The  basic  necessity  of  a  free  peo- 
ple is  the  ability  to  determine  the  course 
of  their  government.  Preservation  of  that 
power  requires  free  dissemination  of  in- 
formation and  opinions.  Our  forefathers 
insisted  upon  including  a  Bill  of  Rights 
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In  our  Constitution.  The  first  amendment 
specifies  that — 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press. 

Today,  we  need  to  reinforce  this  right 
of  free  speech  and  the  press.  I,  therefore, 
urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation  to 
guarantee  journalists  the  right  to  keep 
their  sources  confidential. 


LOOKING  BEFORE  WE  LEAP 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
media  is  under  attack  on  several  fronts — 
newsmen  are  being  imprisoned,  public 
television  Is  shying  away  from  "topical" 
subjects.  Dr.  Clay  Whitehead  wants  the 
local  stations  to  monitor  the  national 
networks.  Many  liberals  are  going  over- 
board, saying  that  freedom  of  the  press 
Itself  is  threatened.  I  say  that  we  should 
look  before  we  leap,  because  we  have 
never  had  a  free  press  In  this  country  as 
far  as  minority  groups  are  concerned. 

Last  year,  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  held  hearings  on  the  mass  com- 
munications media.  In  the  course  of  these 
hearings,  we  learned  that  employment 
discrimination  runs  rampant  through- 
out the  news  Industry.  Minority  employ- 
ment in  public  television  dropped  from 
12  percent  to  8  percent  between  19T0  and 
1971;  the  percentage  of  black  employees 
in  the  newspaper  incl|iistry  is  only  4.2  per- 
cent with  orjy  1.5  percent  as  profes- 
sionals; and  In  the  broadcast  media, 
nearly  half  of  the  serviee  workers  are 
black  while  only  2  percent  of  tiie  c^clals 
and  managers  are  black. 

Furthermore,  the  media  have  been 
deficient  and  discriminatory  in  reporting 
the  news  of  the  black  community.  The 
effect  of  this  practice,  on  a  national  and 
long-range  basis,  has  been  to  calcify 
prejudices  and  attitudes  In  the  mind  of 
the  American  people. 

On  January  12,  1973,  an  editorial  In 
the  Boston  Globe  gave  several  examples 
of  how  the  media  not  only  imderwrote 
people's  prejudices,  but  created  them. 

Freedom  of  the  press  must  be  defended 
to  the  limit,  but  first  we  must  work  to 
make  the  press  free. 

The  Boston  Globe  article  appears 
below: 

An  DrsENsmvE  Press 

The  tragic  nightmare  of  murder  In  New 
Orleans  last  weekend  has,  like  the  Attica 
prison  revolt,  raised  new  doubts  about  the 
ability  of  the  news  media  to  report  sensitive 
stories  that  Involve  black  people  and  crime. 

The  five  days  of  coverage  have  been 
marked  by  confusion,  contradictory  stories 
and  unanswered  questions,  and.  In  a  vacuum 
of  evidence,  the  news  media  have  dissemi- 
nated a  good  deal  of  aspersion,  insmuatlon 
and  Innuendo.  What  we  were  led  to  believe 
on  Itfonday  we  were  told,  may  not  be  true 
on  Tuesday,  and  what  waa  accepted  as  a  cer- 
tainty on  Sunday  became  an  Impossibility 
by  Thvirsday. 

'ilie  sniper,  Mark  Essex.  23.  of  Kansas, 
was  black,  and  that  fact.  It  now  aeems,  was 
exaggerated    by   the   news   media    In    their 
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treatment  of  the  atory.  The  press  was  willing 
pethaitt  eager,  to  accept,  without  evidence, 
the  euggestloo  that  the  shootings  were  part 
of  a  national  oonapLracy  to  kill  poUcemen. 

A  ^.1^.  Times  story  said,  for  example: 
"The  police  superintendent  could  not  say 
flatly  that  Essex  was  part  of  a  national 
conspiracy  to  kill  policemen,  as  has  been 
asserted  by  other  officials  In  Lonislana." 
What  other  offlclats?  What  evidence  of  na- 
tional conspiracy?  The  story  did  not  aay. 

The  mere  mention  of  an  unsubrtantlated 
charge  such  as  that  nurtures  tbe  fears  of 
racists,  and  who  can  nlea^ure  the  damage  to 
black-white  relationships  In  Los  Angeles.  St. 
Louis,  Boston  or  New  Tork? 

On  Tuesday,  the  National  Broadcasting 
Company  telecast  a  report  at  the  burial  of  a 
policeman,  followed  izomedlately  by  an  In- 
terview with  a  southern  Ku  EUux  Ktensman 
who  urged  white  people  to  moblliae  under 
the  Klan  because  law  and  order  was  breaking 
down  m  the  United  States  How  do  we  kaow 
what  impact  that  sort  of  drivel  would  have 
In  a  black-white  neighborhood?  NBC's  in- 
sensate Juxtaposition,  inadvertent  or  not. 
Is  certain  to  stimulate  racial  antagonisms 
and    retard    racial    understanding. 

Similar  problems  occurred  In  coverage  of 
the  Attica  prison  revolt.  On  the  basis  of  un- 
substantiated statements  by  the  prison  ad- 
ministration, the  news  media  printed  and 
broadcast  false  stories  that  the  hostages, 
who  were  white  guards,  had  been  brutally 
slain  by  the  Inmates,  most  of  whom  were 
black.  Ten  hostages  were  kUled.  not  by  the 
inmates,  but  by  bullets  from  an  all-white 
State  Police  contingent  which  stormed  the 
prlscn.  In  addition  to  the  10  hostages  killed 
by  State  Police,  29  Inmates  also  were  shot 
by  them. 

LASt  November,  when  three  pirates  hi- 
Jacjced  an  airliner  and  demanded  910  mll- 
Uoo,  one  headline  oo  the  story  read:  "Ten 
Blacks  Hijack  Airlines."  In  the  first  13 
paragraphs  of  the  story,  there  were  three 
references  to  the  hijackers  as  black.  The 
next  day,  In  stories  and  In  captions  under 
pictures,  the  hijackers  were  Identified  as 
"three  black  fugitives,"  or  "young  black  hi- 
jackers." 

Not  all  such  racist  reporting  Is  direct.  Some 
of  It  Is  subtle,  but  no  less  invidious. 

Last  Spring,  at  Harvard  University,  there 
was  a  forum  on  national  priorities,  spon- 
sored by  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus, 
three  newspapers,  and  Harvard's  Institute 
of  Politics.  The  final  report  made  this  criti- 
cal point: 

"In  the  America  seen  through  the  lens 
Of  the  white-controlled  mass  media,  blacks 
are  either  Invisible  or  glimpsed  in  distorted 
focus.  There  Is  widespread,  long-standing 
and  deeply  entrenched  racism  among  tbe  en- 
tire mass  media.  There  is  a  clear  pattern 
of  systematic  exclusion,  distortion,  delib- 
erate mishandling  of  black  people,  com- 
mtmlties  and  culture. 

That  stands  as  a  more  serious  indictment 
of  the  press  than  anything  Splro  Agnew  has 
proffered,  and  its  message  is  unmistakable. 
We  can  no  longer  turn  our  heads  and  pre- 
tend that  \ve  Just  don't  hear  It. 


THE  FEDERAL  BUREAUCRACY 
MYTH 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WAU)IE 

OF   CAUrOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  2<t^  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
received  a  statement  from  the  National 
Federation  of  Federal  Employees,  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 
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The  material  shows  that  the  number 
>f  Federal  employees  has  remained  rela- 
dvdy  constant,  while  the  number  of  peo- 
3le  they  serve,  and  the  range  of  services 
'hey  provide  has  greatly  expanded. 
Statistics  also  show  that  dvaiag  this 
tame  time  period  the  ntuaber  of  State 
md  municipal  employees  has  tripled. 

While  Federal  employees  are  current- 
y  undergolnar  a  series  of  unsubstantiated 
ittackB,  I  think  it  important  that  we  al- 
ways remember  the  great  contribution 
hat  they  make  to  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  insert  this 
etter  in  the  Congrzsszonal  Rxcohd: 

IfFFB  Nrws  Rklxask 

Th»  National  Federation  of  Federal  Km- 

;  iloyeM  obaiged  today  that  "hard  statlatlcal 

iTldence  dramatically  refutes  slanted  allega- 

Ions  by  special  Interest*  and  actions"  by  the 

Administration  through  the  Office  of  Man 
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I  igement  and  Budget  of  "bloated  overstafflng" 
of  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 

President  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr  today  re- 
1  eased  the  results  of  an  NFFE  study  which 
1  eveals  that  contrary  to  such  allegations,  "re- 
]  leated  endlessly  by  various  commentators 
I  nd  media,  the  Federal  work  force  has  been 
<  ecllnlng  not  only  numerically  but,  even 
lion  Importantly,  has  been  scanted  In  the 
Ight  of  the  huge  Increase  In  the  nation's 
I  opulatlon  and  In  the  volume  and  extent  of 
sfrvlces  rendered." 

Dr.  Wolkomlr  declared  that  "statistics  can 
t  e  dull  and  they  can  be  twisted  and  slanted, 
t  ut  In  the  light  of  the  present  demagogic 
-^— vults  on  the  Federal  public  services,  those 
neither.  In  fact,  the  contrary  is  true. 
■VTiile  the  national  population  has  risen 
g  reatly,  together  with  a  huge  Increase  In  the 
v>Itime  and  ertent  of  services  rendered  by 
c  ireer  empk>yees.  their  numbers  have  either 
bsen  stabUlxed  or  reduced  .  .  .  while  the 
^  '^^  °'  State,  county,  and  municipal  em- 
ployees  has  soare^  astronomically.  In  other 
^  ords,  the  Increase  In  public  employment  has 
nrt  come  In  the  (Federal  sector  but  In  all 
ofher  Jurisdictions. 

"L«fs  examine  the  record.  It  will  come  as 
surprise  even  to  many  presumably  knowl- 
e  Igeable  observers  as,  for  example,  the  usual- 
Ij  careful  TV  commenutor  who  in  a  recent 
bx>adca«t  casually  toeaed  off  the  figure  of 
*  ~X).000  Federal  civilian  employees.'  which 
literally  mUllons  off  the  mark. 
'Here  Is  the  factual  record. 
"In  1S63  there  were  2,3»1,W7  fuU-time  em- 
lyees  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
of  the  I0SO  census,  the  VS.  population  was 
>.89e.3fll.  In  1M7,  following  the  ending  of 
»  Korean  conflict.  Federal  employment  fell 
a,aS8Jt39,  although  our  national  popula- 
D  generally  was  mounting  rapidly.  In  1962 
eiiployment  rose  only  sUghtly  to  2,3M.078. 
-  'le  the  census  of  19«0,  two  years  earlier, 
shown  that  the  Nation's  population — and 
I  the  need  for  additional  services  In  vol- 
I — had  leaped  to  170.325,176. 
"Largely  as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
^ral  employment  roae  to  2,788  J44  In  1967 
by  1973  harsh  manpower  celUngs  and 
ci^rtaUment  of  cerUln  services  had  reduced 
» total  to  about  2,499,000.  At  the  same  time 
find  that  the  XJS.  popuUUon  was  soaring 
the  neighborhood  of  210.000,000  .  .  and 
U  growing. 

•Kxamlne  now  some  figures  for  the  past 

'"•  yean,  when  VS.  populatton  already 

to  the  200,000.000  Bone.  In  1970.  full  time 

:utlve  Branch  employment  was  2.562,671  • 

1971  It  had  dropped  to  2.630,318;  and  by 

'"   was  down  to  2.606,746.   For   the   same 

the  I^artment  of  Defense  totals  were 

14&»,989:  1.093304;  and  now  under  lj040.000. 

'.  for  example,  went  from  69.349  in 

to  60,893  in  1973.  Agrtwilture  shows  83,- 

for  1970:  84,363  for  1971;  and  back  down 

„j  «*'*11   'or  1973.  Department  of  Health, 

»%icatlon,     and     Welfare— the     particular 
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scapegoat  for  the  doom-sayers — had  102J97 
employees  in  1970;  104.283  In  1071-  and  a 
very  slight  rise  to  106,764  In  1072.    -i 

"The  Veterans  Administration,  pr^ctably 
shows  a  modest  increase  In  employment, 
traceable  to  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  the 
ever  Increasing  patient  loads  going  back  to 
World  War  I  days.  VA  employment  flgures 
are:  1970,  148,407:  1971.  168,636;  and  1072 
168,170.  That  many  VA  hospitals  and  Instal- 
lations now  are  seriously  understaffed  In  the 
light  of  the  Increasing  patient  and  service 
load.  Is  an  Inescapable  and  deplorable  fact. 

"As  another  example,  Just  typical  of  many 
others  which  could  be  cited,  take  the  Interior 
figures.  Its  employees  have  shown  a  constant 
decUne,  which  is  continuing,  despite  an 
enormous  workload  Increase.  Thus,  typically 
the  National  Parks  are  attracting  many  mll- 
Uons  more  visitors  now  than  even  a  few  years 
ago.  Manpower  available  binder  the  arbitrary 
celltnga  Imposed  by  OMB  and  the  Adminis- 
tration U  unrealUtlc  In  relation  to  the  mU- 
slon  to  be  accomplished.  It  Is  being  accom- 
plished only  through  enormous  exertions 
dedication,  and  here  as  elsewhere  through- 
out the  Federal  service,  by  a  rate  of  produc- 
tivity Increase  which  substantiaUy  outatrlns 
the  private  sector. 

"The  wage  price  control  program — as  a  re- 
sult of  refxisal  of  the  Administration  to  pro- 
vide adequate  staffing— is  not  only  admit- 
tedly ineffective  in  and  of  Itself  but  Its  staff- 
ing policies  have  seriously  Impacted  another 
vital  agency,  namely,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  Several  thousand  highly  capable  and 
experienced  IBS  employees  have  been  de- 
tached from  IRS  and  are  endeavoring  to 
equitably  administer  a  program  affecting 
210.000.000  Americans.  Inevitably,  IRS  opera- 
tions are  bound  to  reflect  the  loea  of  those 
qualified  employees  .  .  .  and  at  a  time  when 
the  agency's  workload  wiu  soon  be  at  a  peak 
and  when  the  number  of  returns  to  be  audit- 
ed wHl  be  the  largest  in  the  nation's  his- 
tory. 

"Compare  the  declining  Federal  work 
force,  and  the  huge  population  increase,  with 
the  total  number  of  state,  county,  munici- 
pal, and  school  district  employees  with  whom 
too  many  observers  who  should  know  better 
the  Federal  work  force  statistics  are  indis- 
criminately luniiped. 

"In  1961  there  were  3,643,000  fuU  time  local 
and  State  employees,  and  an  additional  644  - 
000  part-timers.  By  1961,  that  total  had 
Jumped  to  6,680,000  full-time  and  1,036,000 
part-time  workers.  And  In  1071,  the  totals'are 
8,304.000  full-time  and  2,240.000  part-time 
employees.  Obviously,  the  big  Jump  In  'public 
employment'  has  not  come  In  the  Federal 
sectot^in  fact  the  opposite  U  true— but 
In  other  public  employees  as  pc^ulaUons 
have  soared,  suburbs  have  proliferated  and 
the  public  has  demanded  more  and  more 
services  and  protections. 

"These  typical  figures  are  graphically  in- 
structive In  many  ways.  They  underscore  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  service — with  few  ex- 
ceptions—already Is  "lean  and  productive'  and 
that  looee.  undefined  and  undifferentiated 
charges  of  a  'bloated  Federal  bureaucracy' 
make  easy  headlines  and  resounding  speech- 
es but  do  not  stand  up  under  careful  and  re- 
flective analysis. 

"IncldentaUy,  it  might  be  noted  In  pass- 
ing that  of  the  present  total  f\ill-tlme  em- 
ployment of  about  2,600,000  In  the  Federal 
service,  more  than  860.000  are  U.S.  Poetal 
Service  workers.  There  has  been  a  substantial 
Aaellne  in  postal  employment,  with  results 
«liteh  are  too  obvious  to  need  spelling  out. 
In  applying  the  axe  and  manpower  bludgeon 
to  a  new  allegedly  'business-oriented'  agen- 
cy which  handles  billions  of  pieces  of  maU, 
the  deterioration  of  service  has  become  little 
short  of  a  national  scandal  and  It  is  not  svir- 
prlalng  that  members  of  Congress  of  both 
partlee  are  seriously  reconsidering  their  ac- 
tion In  putting  that  department  virtually 
beyozul  its  proper  public  Jurladictlon,  name- 
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ly.  the  repreaentatives  of  the  taxpayers  who 
are  entitled  to  reasonably  prompt  and  ac- 
curate  maU  service. 

"The  smoke-screen  of  a  'bloated  Federal 
buwaucracy.-  which  the  figures  effectually 
refute,  also  can  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  con- 
certed campaign  for  a  huge  further  Increase 
In  ooauy,  wasteful  oontractlng-out  to  on 
vate  owporatlons  and  the  gutting  of  vital 
public  aervlces.  In  fact,  the  oontrwtors'  lobby 
2^1^,,^  klcked-off  it.  au^ut  drive  for 
830  billion  In  'non-product'  Federal  serv- 
ices in  addition  to  the  billions  the  contractors 
already  get  in  Federal  contracts  for  products 
of  all  kinds,  everything  from  pencils  to  air- 
craft ...  and  often  fat  with  cost  over-runs 
♦k"^?,,^'^^*  "**  American  people,  who  foot 
the  bills,  are  entitled  to  know  the  facts 
and  to  have  Irrefutable  sUtlstlcal  evidence 
that  most  of  the  soundlng-off  about  a 
'bloated  Federal  bureaucracy'— is  a  VA  nurse 
a  bureaucrat?- is  sheer  demagoguery 

"The  NFFE's  position  is  clear  now  as  In  the 
past:  we  are  Just  as  oppoeed  to  overstafflnr 
as  we  are  to  understafllng.  After  aU.  our  mem- 
bers, and  all  Federal  employees,  pay  taxes 
irl*.!*'^  °*^*'  *•«•  Mirner.  But  we  believe 
that  those  who  talk  about  overstaffed  agen- 
cies ahould  cite  chapter  and  verse  .  .  and 
relate  the  agencies'  missions  reallstlcallv 
both  to  the  Job  to  be  done  and  the  huge  in- 
crease both  m  the  nation's  population  and 
m  the  demands  by  the  public  for  a  broad 
range  of  services  effectively  administered 

"An  outspoken  lawyer  from  a  small  west- 
«-n  town  who  came  to  Washington  In  a  poel- 
tion  In  the  present  Administration— a  Job 
he  still  holds  at  this  writing- recently  said 
that  when  he  came  to  Washington  he  flguied 
his  pay  would  represent  'a  little  raise'  over 
^^tV*t  ^***  ^^^  earning;  a  fact  of  life 
which,  he  declared  frankly,  he  learned  was 
•wrong  as  hell.' 

"He  also  said  he  was  wrong  about  some- 
thing else.  'I  had  the  usual  citizen's  view 
that  all  these  bureaucrats  were  Just  slttine 
around.'  But  in  his  first  year,  according  to 
the  recently  published  press  r^x)rt.  'I  never 
got  here  later  than  7:30  In  the  morning  and 
never  left  before  7:30  at  night,  and  dldnt 
take  a  vacation.'  And  he  stUl  comes  In  on 
Saturdays  to  go  over  the  mall. 

"The  operative  phrase  In  this  frank  Inter- 
view was  the  appointee's  admission  that  hla 
'usual  cltlaen's  view'  of  Federal  employees- 
thoee  'bloated  bureaucato' — was  'wrone  as 
hell.'  " 

"The  NFFE  does  not  contend  that  aU  Pted- 
eral  employees  work  those  hours  or  that  they 
are  neceasarUy  all  models  of  virtue  and 
efficiency.  But  we  do  affirm  on  the  basis  of 
more  than  65  years  of  day-to-day  experience 
that  Federal  workers  as  a  group,  at  all  levels 
from  top  to  bottom,  are  conscientious  and 
hard-working  American  cltlaens  performing 
vlUl  public  services  ...  and  that  for  the 
most  part  the  departments  and  agencies 
have  precious  litUe  manpower  'fat'  In  them. 
It  U  the  cheapest  of  cheap  shota  for  them 
to  be  made  scapegoats  for  demagogues,  pcait- 
Ical.  edltorUl.  or  any  others  who  believe  and 
act  on  the  premise  that  It  Is  always  open 
season  for  baseless  assaults  on  Ptederal  work- 
ers. » 

"It  is  an  lr^»onsible  practice  which  In 
some  cases  can  Be  halted  by  a  showing  of 
facts.  But  we  fear  that  the  targets  are  too 
easy  and  the  habit  too  ingrained  for  othen 
to  renounce.  But  the  NFFE  will  keep  on  try- 
ing. 

"An  Important  point  to  bear  in  mind  In 
connection  with  the  new  "revenue  itiarlng 
plan'  is  that  the  placing  of  additional  func- 
tions on  States  and  munlclpalltlea  Inevitably 
will  result  In  further  substantial  Incraaaes  in 
employees  at  the  State  and  municipal  level. 
There  will  be  no  manpower  savings  to  the 
tax-payers  over-all;  Just  Federal  outlays  for 
other  personnel  which,  as  in  the  past,  must 
be  met  by  Coogresslonal  appropriations.  To  a 
large  extent  'revenue  aharing'  will  mean  the 
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transfer  of  Federally-raised  fiscal  resources 
from  one  pocket  to  another;  the  already  huge 
nunaber  of  city.  State  and  county  workers 
will  be  further  enlarged— oiften  by  inexpe- 
rienced and/or  politically  named  people — at 
the  expense  of  trained  and  well  qualified 
Federal  employees  under  a  merit  system  Im- 
bedded firmly  In  U J3.  Oovemment  statutes." 


STRUGGLE    FOR    HIGHER    EDUCA- 
TION IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or  mcRmAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
the  following:  Although  a  peace  settle- 
ment In  Vietnam  has  been  achieved,  a 
crisis  of  another  kind  continues,  for  in 
South  Vietnam,  there  are  not  nearly 
enough  educational  institutions,  espe- 
cially those  for  higher  learning.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  South  Vietnam  main- 
tains only  eight  universities,  five  of 
wliich  are  private  and  three  of  which  are 
public.  The  public  universities  have  a 
total  enrollment  of  over  45,000  students, 
and  the  private  university  enrollments 
are  going  up  rapidly.  Obviously,  there  is 
a  dire  need  for  additional  educational 
facilities,  and  there  is  at  least  one  man 
that  I  know  of  who  is  trying  to  rectify 
this  problem.  Senator  Le-Phoc-Sang  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

It  was  recently  my  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege to  meet  Senator  Sang,  who,  aside 
from  his  duties  as  an  elected  official,  is 
also  Chancellor  of  Hoa-Hao  Univenslty 
in  An-Oiang  province  in  South  Vietnam. 
Originally  founded  as  a  rural  teachers 
college  in  1970,  Hoa-Hao  University  is 
growing  rapidly.  Chancellor  Sang  started 
his  university  with  $300  and  a  heart  filled 
with  desire.  His  energy  and  enthusiasm 
has  put  his  institution  on  a  course  of 
great  expansion.  Today,  imder  Chancel- 
lor Bang's  leadership,  the  still  struggling 
Hoa-Hao  University  has  a  department  of 
commerce  and  banldng,  a  department  of 
international  relations  and  science  man- 
agement, a  foreign  language  center,  and 
a  center  for  legal  and  public  administra- 
tion training.  Chancellor  Sang  is  also 
planning  on  developing  a  medical  school 
and  an  agricultural  college. 

Chancellor  Sang  is  doing  much,  far 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  to  see  that  his 
people  are  given  the  opportunity  to  bet- 
ter themselves  by  means  of  higher  edu- 
cation. We  should  commend  Senator 
Sang  for  his  efforts  and  I  am,  therefore, 
inserting  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  a  brief  history  of  Hoa-Hoa 
University  and  what  it  has  meant  to  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

The  history  of  Hoa-Hao  follows: 

HOA-HAO   UHTVXBSrrT   AN-GXAMO,   SOUTH 
VIXTNAIC 

DcAS  Sot:  The  very  first  words  I  would  like 
to  say  are  to  ask  for  a  few  minutes  of  your 
time  In  reading  through  this  letter  and  after 
that,  for  aome  action  you  may  deem  desirable 
to  take  with  respect  to  it. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  la  a  Vietnamese 
who  is  now  living  In  his  suffering  country, 
one  torn  by  an  endless  war  and  beset  with 
Innumerable  problems.  As  a  spokesman  for 
nearly  three  million  peasants  of  the  Western 
Mekong  Delta  of  South  Viet  Nam,  I  aak  for 
joui  oonoem  over  a  bold  yet  necessary  edu- 
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catlonal  and  cultural  undertaking  whose 
purpose  Is  to  better  the  lot  of  the  Inarticu- 
late masses,  living  In  the  most  unfortunate 
area  In  our  country.  This  venture  Is  Hoa-Hao 
University.  In  Vietnamese,  Hoa  means  peace, 
harmony,  concord,  and  Hao  means  good.  As 
Its  name  implies,  Hoa-Hao  University  is  an 
institution  dedicated  to  the  peaceful  and 
harmonious  advancement  of  all  people  re- 
gardless of  social  standing. 

Tou  may  wonder  why.  In  the  midst  of  a 
debilitating  and  ferocious  war,  efforts  have 
been  devoted  to  founding  a  university.  With 
18  million  people  South  Viet-Nam  maintains 
three  public  universities  whose  enrollment 
tops  forty-flve  thousand  students,  and  five 
private  universities  with  a  maximum  student 
body  of  ten  thousand.  It  Is  uncommon  oc- 
currence that  even  In  the  face  of  destruction 
and  poverty  so  many  young  Vietnamese  have 
found  such  a  faith  In  their  future  that 
they  will  continue  higher  education  In  spite 
of  great  personal  sacrlflce.  Yet,  overflowing 
as  existing  universities  are,  there  are  count- 
less numbers  of  less  fortunate  boys  and  girls 
to  whom  all  opportunities  for  college  train- 
ing are  denied.  For  example,  for  the  five 
million  people  In  the  Western  Mekong,  Delta, 
there  is  but  one  public  university  in  Can-Tho, 
with  the  result  that  close  to  90  per  cent  of 
high  school  graduates  In  An-Olang  province 
and  In  neighboring  provinces  of  Chau-Doc, 
Sadec,  Klen-Phong,  Klen  Olang  and  Ha- 
Tlen,  are  forced  to  discontinue  their  educa- 
tion because  their  families  cannot  afford  to 
send  them  to  distant  Can-Tho  or  Saigon  Uni- 
versities. Responding  to  that  crying  need, 
we  have  taken  the  daring  move  to  establish 
Hoa-Hao  University   in  An-Qlang  province. 

First  conceived  as  a  rural  university  with 
only  one  faculty  of  pedagogy,  "a  teachers'  col- 
lege", an  initial  student  enrollment  of  fifty, 
and  a  faculty  staff  of  about  ten  foreign-edu- 
cated teachers,  Hoa-Hao  University  was  to  be 
housed  in  a  small  t>orrowed  building,  or  even 
worse.  In  a  wooden  hut  with  tin  roofing.  For- 
tuately,  we  were  able  to  move  a  number  of 
people.  About  fifteen  young  graduates  from 
foreign  and  national  universities  got  together 
to  work  without  pay  for  five  months,  estab- 
lish curricula,  organizing  staffs,  setting  up 
departments,  making  up  a  testing  program, 
and  recruiting  students.  All  this  was  done 
without  financial  backing  from  the  govern- 
ment but  with  much  faith  in  the  meager  re- 
sources of  a  determined  population  and, 
above  all,  faith  In  a  brighter  future  for  pos- 
terity. The  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare,  im- 
pressed by  our  disinterested  effort,  loaned  us  a 
30  meters  by  8  meters  two-story  building  and 
a  few  shacks  which  It  had  Intended  as  a 
community  center,  to  house  the  administra- 
tive and  academic  facilities.  In  addition,  the 
local  government  also  donated  a  10-hectare 
plot  of  ground  on  which  to  build  our  future 
campus. 

After  months  of  preparation,  Hoa-Hao  Uni- 
versity came  into  existence  with  three  De- 
partments: Commerce  and  Banking,  Inter- 
national Relations  and  Management  Science, 
and  Letters  and  Pedagogy,  and  a  Foreign 
Languages  Center  and  the  Center  for  Legal 
and  Public  Administration  Training.  Each 
was  conceived  for  a  special  purpose  and  with 
the  needs  of  national  and  regional  develop- 
ment in  mind.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Banking  trains  future  business  leaders 
and  disseminates  business  lore  among  the 
rural  population  of  the  surrounding  areas. 
The  Department  of  International  Relations 
and  Management  Science  prepares  future 
managers  with  executive  skills  and  an  in- 
sight into  International  p<ditlc8  to  enter 
business.  Industry  and  government.  The  De- 
partment of  Letters  and  Pedagogy  trains 
teachers  for  an  expanding  secondary  school 
population,  and  helps  perpetuate  Vietnam- 
ese cultural  values.  Finally  the  Foreign  Lan- 
guages Center  equips  all  students  with  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  languages  to  carry 
on  independent  reading  and  research  In 
their  specialized  fields. 
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A  novel  rule  at  our  university  is  that  all 
students  must  fulfill  language  requirement 
at  the  end  of  each  year  to  qualify  for  the 
next,  and  that  at  the  close  of  the  fourth - 
year  they  must  pass  a  language  proficiency 
examination  as  a  prerequisite  for  conferring 
the  BJL  degree.  This  regulation  alms  at 
preparing  our  graduates  for  further  research 
and  communication  with  foreigners.  Besides 
those  organic  schools,  the  university,  facing 
the  most  urgent  needs  for  middle-class  eco- 
nomic and  entrepreneurial  cadres  of  the  com- 
munity, has  ventured  to  establish  a  Center 
for  Legal  and  Public  Administration  Train- 
ing. This  Center  offers  basic  knowledge  in 
practical  legal  and  public  administration 
matters  to  high  school  students  with  grade  9 
level.  In  the  planning  stage  are  two  more 
schools:  the  School  of  Medicine  and  the 
Agricultural  College.  Although  these  will 
meet  some  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the 
rural  population,  they  have  to  wait  for 
trained  personnel  and  necessary  equipment. 

Hoa-Hao  University  opened  In  November 
1070,  and  now  after  two  years  of  operation, 
has  an  ENROLLMENT  OF  TWO  THOUSAND 
STUDENTS.  There  is  every  indication  that 
this  figure  will  increase  each  year.  What  this 
signals  to  us  is  a  challenging  Increase  in 
aemands  for  more  and  better  facilities  and 
faculty  members,  an  Increase  we  have  tried 
to  meet  by  exploring  all  known  and  avail- 
able sources  of  assistance  within  our  coun- 
try. The  question  is.  In  the  face  of  these 
demand  upon  our  resources  and  capabili- 
ties, whether  we  should  circumscribe  our- 
selves to  known  sources  of  aid  only,  or 
whether  we  ahould  widen  our  search  for 
goodwill  beyond  our  national  boundaries.  We 
have  opted  for  the  latter. 

At  the  inauguration  ceremony  two  years 
ago.  the  President  of  Viet-Nam,  who  came' 
to  preside  over  it,  donated  ten  million 
piasters  "35,000  US  dollars"  and  the  ministry 
of  education  has  recently  granted  an  annual 
subsidy  of  twenty  million  plasters  "50,000 
US  dollars".  Other  national  and  interna- 
tional agencies  have  indicated  or  pledged 
support.  In  fact,  a  Board  of  Sponsors  was 
set  up  with  the  President  of  the  Republic 
as  Honorary  Chairman,  and  with,  as  mem- 
bers, ten  Cabinet  ministers,  and  such  prom- 
inent figures  as  Judges,  civic  and  religious 
leaders,  about  eighty  representatives  and 
senators  as  well  as  provincial  councillors  In 
the  Delta  area.  This  Bo<ird  is  at  once  our 
pride  and  our  moral  and  material  support 
in  the  formative  stage,  and  has  played  a  vital 
role  In  sustaining  our  university  through 
very  dlSlcxilt  times. 

We  have  l>een  fortxmate.  too,  In  getting 
additional  assistance  from  foreign  embassies. 
The  Republic  of  China  donated  ten  million 
piasters  (US  $25,000)  to  our  venture,  and  the 
United  States  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment gave  291  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  excess  property.  Through  their  embassies 
the  governments  of  Canada,  the  United  King- 
dom, Japan,  the  Philippines,  Germany,  Thai- 
land, the  Netherlands,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  made  known  their  wlllingnQess  to 
contribute  their  aids  In  various  amounts  and 
forms.  For  example,  we  are  receiving  scholar- 
ships for  faculty  training  from  the  Australian 
government  and  the  Asia  Foundation,  and 
have  )>een  promised  more  of  them  from  other 
governments.  Other  promised  aid  Includes 
English  teaching  specialists  from  England 
and  Fulbrlght  lecturers  from  the  United 
States,  some  building  materials  from  the 
Thai  forces  and  extended  ties  with  universi- 
ties In  the  Republic  of  China. 

Tet  in  spite  of  these  supports,  Hoa-Hao 
University  is  still  faced  with  a  stupendous 
problem  of  surviving  Inflation,  economic 
stagnation,  and  destruction  which  are  the 
main  staples  of  this  war  ravaged  country. 
Among  the  many  projects  we  have  planned 
for  the  future,  there  are  the  construction  of 
a  campus  for  flve  thousand  students  with 
classrooms,  library,  oflloee,  dormitories,  Ian- 
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g  iag«  laboratory  and  other  supporting  f  acUl- 
t  m:  equipping  them  with  rumltupe; 
asqulaltlon  of  booka  bearing  on  social 
aiienoes.  literature,  language,  Iln^istlcs, 
e  lucatlon,  law,  economics  etc;  equipping  the 
Ifnguages  laboratory  with  electronic  ma- 
cilnery  such  as  tape  recorders,  radios, 
n  o\iM  projectors  and  T.V.  sets.  Above  all  we 
nsed  a  steady  program  of  faculty  develop - 
n  ent  without  which  our  activities  would  be 
3<  rlously  curtailed. 

We  ask  for  yoxir  forbearance  In  reading  this 
l€  Qgthy  letter,  but  distance  has  made  the  de- 
ti  lis  necessary  so  that  you  may  have  a  clearer 
Ic  e«  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  for  the 
telling  masses  of  South  Vlet-Nam.  We  can- 
ni  It  entirely  depend  on  our  government  or 
y  government  for  continuing  aaslstance. 
you  must  have  realized,  procedures  for 
ol  talnlng  governmental  support  are  intrl- 
tortuous,  and  often  sterile.  Besides, 
the  war  raging  throughout  the  country 
most  of  the  available  resources  of  the 
nMtion  devoted  to  the  war  effort,  It  is  not 
re  ksonable  to  exi>ect  too  much  from  our  gov- 
— ent.  Even  foreign  governments  have 
tfafclr  own  constraints  in  helping  a  private 
ui  iverslty. 

We  have  therefore  taken  an  audacious  and 
I  precedented  decision  on  behalf  of  the  poor 
— nts  who  are  longing  for  a  brighter  fu- 
for   their  children  to  knock  on  every 
where.   In  our  estimation,   there   is  a 
th|t>bblng  heart,  a  willing  ear.  and  a  merci- 
mlnd.  We  hope  to  gather,  bit  by  bit.  from 
r  and  far,  enough  material  and  spiritual 
with  which  to  keep  our  education  enter- 
e.vlable  and  thriving, 
is    founder    and    chancellw   of    Hoa-Hao 
University,  I  merely  want  to  do  something 
.  something  beneficial  to  a  large  number 
my  compatriots.  When  I  embarked  on  this 
catlonal   project,   I   knew   and   accepted 
demands  on  my  time,  but  also  knew  that 
good  of  others  had  to  take  precedence 
the  pleasures  of  my  personal  and  fam- 
life.  The  future  of  thousands  of  students 
have  entrusted  themselves  to  our  charge 
putting   such   a   heavy   responsibility  on 
that  even  a  lifetime  of  toll  and  devotion 
prove   woefully  Inadequate.  Tet  I  have 
'*«d  the  burden  because  I  do  not  want 
youngsters  to  go  through  the  kind  of 
deifrlvatlon    and    despair    which    were    the 
of  my  youthful  days.  Although  I  have 
various  responsible  positions  as  a  Judge, 
tary  of  State  at  the  Prime  Minister's 
\   Majority  Leader   In  the  Constituent 
•-'T,  and  now  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Affairs  Committee  working  with  the 
IS     of    Interior,     Chleu-Hol     (open 
>,     Rural     Development,     and     Ethnic 
ii  orltles.  I  came  from  a  family  in  a  remote 
f  the  Western  Mekong  Delta,  lost  my 
at  age  seven,  and  had  to  do  the  farm 
until   age   seventeen   before  going  to 
schtxjl.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  felt 
duty  to  assist  those  whose  situation  and 
irtj  have  deprived  of  all  opportunities  to 
above  their  present  fortune,  and  that  I 
I  accepted  the  arduous  task  of  promoting 
1  iw  life  style  even  at  my  personal  expense. 
■  Dw  that  Hoa-Hao  University  has  survived 
first  two  years.  It  remains  our  task  to  see 
grow  and  prosper  as  a  reliable  and  good 
••''utlon  of  higher  learning. 

closing,  we  wish  you  and  your  family 
last  ng  happiness  and  continued  success  In 
of  your  endeavors.  We  are  waiting  for  the 
favijr  of  your  response. 
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to  win  approval  of  an  amendment  to  the 
veterans'  education  and  training  law 
which  extended  to  the  dependents  of  fe- 
male veterans  the  same  benefits  as  thoee 
accorded  male  veterans'  dependents. 

Now,  after  Implementation  of  this  leg- 
islation, we  are  able  to  see  the  good  it 
has  accomplished.  More  than  half  a  mil- 
lion women  veterans  in  Rhode  Island  and 
southeastern  Massachusetts  are  now  eli- 
gible for  these  dependent  benefits  and 
their  immeasurable  value  to  the 
recipients. 

^  am  pleased  and  proud  to  have  spon- 
sored this  legislation  because  It  equalizes 
the  benefits  for  both  men  and  women 
veterans,  and,  more  importantly,  because 
it  can  help  that  many  more  people. 

I  Include  a  press  release  on  the  pro- 
gram recently  promulgated  by  the  VA 
Regional  Office  In  Providence,  R.I.: 
Women  Veterans  Benettt  Prom  New  Bn.L 
OF  Rights 
Some  537,000  women  veterans,  including 
9.000  discharged  from  military  service  dur- 
ing the  past  fiscal  year,  will  benefit  from  the 
new  "women  veterans'  bill  of  rights"  In  the 
recent  veterans'  education  and  training  law, 
according  to  Leon  Fields,  VA's  Regional  Of- 
fice Director  for  Rhode  Island  and  south- 
eastern Massachusetts. 

Women  veterans  now  comprise  1.9  percent 
of  the  nation's  veteran  population,  with  307,- 
000,  or  57  percent,  with  World  War  II  service. 
The  new  "Bill  of  rights"  equalizes  VA 
benefits  for  women  veterans,  allowing  them 
to  receive  additional  GI  Bill  payment  for 
their  husbands  and  making  VA  dependents' 
educational  assistance,  death  pension,  and  GI 
home  loan  available  to  widowers  of  women 
veterans  on  the  same  basis  as  for  widows  of 
men  who  served  In  the  armed  forces.  Fields 
stated. 

Husbands  of  women  veterans  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  by  service-connected 
conditions  are  eligible  for  educational  as- 
sistance. 


"THE  POWERS  OF  CONGRESS  MUST 
BE  PRESERVED  "-SPEAKER  AL- 
BERT 
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WOMEN  VETERANS  BENEFIT 

Ht^N.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MAssACHDsrrrs 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1973 

Airs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  the  92d  Congress,  I  was  able 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  most  impressed  by  your  recent  re- 
marks as  carried  in  the  New  York  Times 
with  respect  to  the  importance  of  main- 
taining our  three  coequal  branches  of 
Government. 

As  you  so  aptly  put  it.  Congress  must 
never  again  be  put  in  the  position  of.  In 
effect,  accepting  a  philosophy  of  "only 
the  White  House  knows  best." 

With  leadership  like  that  of  Speaker 
AiBERT.  I  feel  that  Congress  will  meet  the 
challenge  and,  hopefully,  will  reverse  the 
trend  of  erosion  of  legislative  power  of 
the  Congress  to  the  executive  branch. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  ptiople  in  your 
most  timely  remarks,  I  place  the  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  in  the  Record 
herewith. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  13,  1973) 

The   Domestic   Balance 

(By  Carl  B.  Albert) 

Washington.— The   differences   separating 

Congress  and  the  President  go  to  the  heart 
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of  our  sustained  experiment  In  aeU-gortm- 
ment. 

The  historic  separation  of  powers  bokwean 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branchea  of 
Government  u  being  tested  on  many  fronts 
and  on  four  principal  Issues. 

This  countey  can  never  again  accept  with- 
out question  the  paternallstto  dogma  that 
"the  White  House  knows  best,"  as  applied  to 
war  and  peace. 

Also  at  laauB  la  the  question  of  executive 
privilege  and  the  power  of  the  President  to 
reorganize  the  executive  departments  when 
Congress  hu  refused  to  act  la  thl*  4eld 

Important  as  these  mattess  arSItha  central 
and  overwhelming  Issue  at  thU  time  arises 
out  of  the  Impoundment  of  Congreaslonally 
appropriated  funds.  The  great  question  con- 
fronting us  today  is.  as  It  has  always  been  in 
our  Government  based  upon  co-equal 
branches;  where  does  Congressional  power 
end  and  where  does  Presidential  power 
begin? 

No  series  of  act«  strike  mor«  directly  at 
Congress'  fundamental  power  ov«r  the  purse 
than  the  iisurpatlon  of  power  by  the  Presi- 
dent's impoundment  of  appropriated  funds 
in  the  final  months  ot  the  93d  Congress. 

The  President  has  intcarpreted  his  reelec- 
tion as  a  mandate  to  strike  down  the  do- 
mestic programs  passed  by  Congress  over  the 
last  thirty  years.  How  such  a  mandate,  If  It 
Is  a  mandate.  Is  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
Democratic  93d  Congress,  fresh  from  the 
people  Is  a  puzzle  to  me.  Congress  has  re- 
ceived its  own  mandate — a  mandate  which 
our  large  and  able  majority  wUl  meet  by 
safeguards  and  using  our  constitutional  and 
exclusive  power  to  legislate  on  behalf  of  the 
people. 

How  well  are  we  equipped  for  the  task  of 
halting  executive  Inclusions? 

The  quality  of  members  of  Congress  today, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  in  both  houses! 
Is  in  my  opinion  higher  than  ever  before  in 
my  experience.  All  of  us  are  acutely  aware 
that,  to  maintain  Its  strength  and  vitality. 
Congress  must  continually  retool  and  reor- 
ganize. All  too  often,  however,  oiu-  achiev- 
ments  In  tbis  direction  are  overshadowed  by 
more  dramatic  events,  such  as  the  progress 
of  the  President's  legislative  program  or  the 
fall  from  grace  of  an  Individual  member  of 
Congress. 

Modification  of  the  seniority  tradition,  for 
example,  actxially  has  been  under  way  in  re- 
cent years  in  both  houses. 

In  the  House  of  RepresentaUvectf  we  have 
limited  the  number  of  subcommittees  senior 
members  may  chair  and  distributed  these 
positions  of  influence  among  newer  members. 
We  are  electing,  in  party  caucuses,  commit- 
tee chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members. 
Similarly,  In  a  continuing  process  of  adap- 
tation, we  have  revitalized  the  caucus  and 
strengthened  the  early  leadership.  We  have 
opened  up  committee  and  voting  procedures 
to  provide  for  greater  acoountabUity. 

This  momentum  will  be  sustained  during 
the  93d  Congress. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Congress  should 
not  do  for  Itself  what  it  has  done  for  the 
Presidency,  by  providing  for  a  transition 
from  one  Congress  to  another.  We  shovUd 
authorize  and  fund  a  program  that  would 
enable  the  party  caucuses  to  meet  in  the 
weeks  after  the  election,  nominate  candidates 
for  leadership  and  committee  positions,  and 
thus  have  most  of  this  organizational  work 
finished  when  a  new  Congress  assembles  on 
Jan.  3.  We  should  be  prepared  to  begin  our 
substantive  work  In  January,  and  not  In 
March. 

What  the  President  is  doing  Is  creating  a 
crisis  that  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our 
constitutional  system.  This  is  the  action 
which  must  be  challenged  by  the  other  two 
co-equal  branches.  The  courts  should  speak 
to  the  issue.  The  American  people  should 
insist  that  the  balance  of  powers  stipulated 
In  the  Constitution  should  be  respected. 


February  20,  1973 

TO  THE  REAR.  MARCH,  ON  HEALTH 
RESEARCH 

u'Dv:     ,, 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

op   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  RKPRESKNTATTVES 

Tite$day,  Fehruam  ZO.  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
weeks  now,  the  media  have  been  carry- 
ing reports  of  plans  by  this  administra- 
tion to  cut  Government's  commitment 
to  a  variety  of  programs,  many  of  which 
have  been  in  fruitful  operation  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Jn  the  past  week,  some  of  our  worst 
fears  have  been  realized.  One  annoimce- 
ment  after  another  has  been  made  by  the 
administration,  each  more  dismaying 
than  the  last.  All  these  moves  and  stUl 
others  npt  listed  here  are  shameful  wit- 
nesses to  the  philosophical  commitment 
of  this  President  and  his  administration 
to  a,  belief  dlsproven  many  years  ago. 

In  the  1920's,  It  was  commonly  ac- 
cepted that  Government  had  no  business 
getting  involved  in  programs  benefiting 
large  numbers  of  average  citizens.  When 
the  Great  Depressslon  struck,  President 
Hoover  stood  dazed  amidst  the  collapsing 
ruins  of  our  economy,  stlU  giving  voice  to 
that  sincerely  held  belief;  Government 
must  not  become  involved. 

FDR  arrived  with  a  series  of  construc- 
tive New  Deal  programs,  each  aimed  at 
using  Government  resources  to  getting 
large  segments  of  national  lifft  moving 
once  again.  While  not  a  complete  suc- 
cess, many  such  programs  worKed  to 
significant  positive  effect.  On  that  toun- 
dation,  succeeding  administrations  built 
still  more  excellent  programs,  the  list  of 
which  is  too  extensive  to  repeat  here. 

Some  few  programs  failed.  Otiiifl-s  gave 
birth  to  security -minded,  hidebound  bu- 
reaucracies which  did  more  to  prepetuate 
themselves  than  they  ever  did  to  aid 
the  people  of.  our  country.  Yet  no  admin- 
istration serioiisly  considered  dlsm»n< 
tllng  this  cumulatave  commitment,  until 
this  preseht  Government  cam«  to  ofBce. 

Obsessed  with  power,  secrecy  and  sus- 
picion, this  administration  views  large 
Federal  undertakings  on  behalf  of  the 
people  as  works  of  the  devil.  All  such 
works,  that  is,  except  the  staggering 
Pentagon  budget  and  some  corporate 
baUouts. 

Still,  no  reasoning,  compassionate  man 
expected  what  has  transpired  recently. 
And  no  area  of  the  Federal  budget  has 
shocked  more  people,  or  poses  more  of  a 
menace  to  the  Nation  than  drastic  cuts 
in  the  HEW  budget.  What  has  be«i  done 
to  Federal  aid  to  educatlcm  programs 
deserves  a  piece  all  to  Itself.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  our  commitment  to  educational 
exceUence  is  expendable  Insofar  as  this 
President  is  concerned.  Phasing  out  of 
Federal  aid  to  vocational  education  alone 
is  a  national  disaster  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. 

Yet  it  Is  our  health  budget  that  con- 
cerns me  most  at  this  time.  I  must  con- 
fess that  the  recent  csmlcal,  callous  evis- 
ceration of  the  Federal  commitment  to 
health  and  health  research  is  utterly 
astounding.  It  is  a  death  sentence  for 
millions  of  our  citizens  over  a  period  of 
years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  administration  seeks  total  aboli- 
tion of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, several  hundreds  of  which  have 
been  created  in  recent  years.  These  cen- 
ters have  been  so  successful  that  they 
have  resulted  in  a  50-percent  cut  in 
State  mental  hospital  admissions.  Yet 
the  argument  advanced  by  the  admin- 
istration is  that  people  who  have  gained 
by  access  to  such  centers  are  being  sin- 
gled out  for  special  treatment,  which  in 
turn  discriminates  against  the  rest  of 
America.  Therefore,  according  to  the 
logic  governing  this  administration,  the 
remainder  of  the  proposed  network  of 
2,000  such  centers  should  not  be  created, 
and  all  Federal  aid  to  existing  centers 
should  be  terminated  forthwith.  It 
makes  as  much  sense  as  a  two-legged 
chair. 

Regional  health  programs  brought 
teams  of  hetilth  professionals  into  geo- 
graphically isolated  areas  of  America 
with  up-to-date  advances  in  treatment, 
saving  lives,  and  changing  lives  which 
never  before  had  access  to  decent  health 
care.  This  program  too  is  slated  for  ter- 
mination under  the  President's  budget 
proposals. 

A  decade-long  program  of  Federal  aid 
for  hospital  fsM:iUties  is  also  on  the  list 
for  early  termination. 

No  more  Federal  funds  for  programs 
aimed  at  ending  manpower  shortages  in 
medical  and  allied  fields  is  another  prom- 
inent feature  of  the  President's  budget. 
In  this  program,  qualified  students  were 
admitted  to  professional  schools  for 
training  in  health  professions.  Federal 
money  defrayed  costs  of  their  educa- 
tion. Many  such  students  were  qualified 
people  who  otherwise  would  have  never 
had  any  chance  for  these  kinds  of  edu- 
cation. If  the  President's  proposals  are 
accepted  by  Congress,  these  efforts  to 
end  America's  shortages  of  qualified 
health  professionals  will  be  brought  to 
an  end. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  a  significant 
percentage  of  foreign  health  profession- 
als are  now  to  be  found  manning  Ameri- 
can health  facilities.  How  strange  that 
vital  programs  aimed  at  aiding  young 
Americans  from  underprivileged  back- 
grounds to  gain  health  professional 
status  is  to  be  wiped  out. 

The  same  fate  awaits  Federal  aid  to 
those  entering  health  research.  Many 
young  professionals  have  been  enticed 
into  health  research  rather  than  earn 
large  profits  in  private  practice  because 
Federal  assistance  adds  to  their  incomes 
while  they  engage  in  research.  This,  too, 
will  come  to  an  end  under  the  Nixon 
budget. 

All  down  the  line,  Federal  aid  to  our 
National  Institutes  of  Health  is  cut  in 
order  to  put  extra  dollars  to  several  show 
projects.  Research  is  an  ongoing  thing. 
You  do  not  Invest  a  certain  number  of 
dollars  and  get  back  a  certified  or  guar- 
anteed return  on  a  given  date.  The  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  research  in  health 
has  s^elded  major  results.  Polio  and  ru- 
bella have  been  conquered  because  of 
such  work.  Several  Nobel  laureates  have 
been  selected  in  recent  years  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  All  these 
arguments  and  more  can  be  advanced  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  commitment  to 
health  research. 
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Yet  all  this  goes  by  the  boards  as  ac- 
countants at  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  sharpen  little  pencils  at  ex- 
pense of  the  health  of  the  man  in  the 
street  and  his  family. 

There  is  plenty  of  money  for  more 
and  more  weapons.  We  must  make  ready 
for  the  next  Vietnam  or  the  next  dooms- 
day. But  we  dare  not  spend  a  few  dol- 
lars for  health  research  which  will  in- 
evitably and  eventually  benefit  all  Ameri- 
cans. Our  real  health  budget  totals  sev- 
eral billions  of  dollars.  How  does  this 
compare  to  the  swollen  80 -billion -dollar - 
plus  Pentagon  arms  bill? 

Unless  a  man  in  a  white  coat  comes 
dashing  out  of  a  laboratory  waving  a  test 
tube  and  bellowing,  "Eureka!"  the  pro- 
gram is  not  worthwhile?  Would  that  the 
same  criteria  were  applied  to  military 
hardware  programs.  Either  it  works  or 
we  withdraw  support  for  it.  Not  another 
dollar  until  it  functions  or  flies.  Unfor- 
tunately, only  health  research  gets  such 
treatment.  Well,  why  should  these  gen- 
tlemen in  the  administration  care  any- 
way. The  poor  will  feel  the  pinch  first  and 
most  painfully,  and  they  suffer  quietly. 
When  the  real  impact  of  these  health 
cuts  comes  home  to  middle-class  Ameri- 
cans, this  administration  will  be  long 
gone  from  office.  But  not,  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  memory. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  Congress  to  see 
to  it  that  the  vision  of  men  like  John 
Fogarty  of  Rhode  Island  and  Lister  Hill 
of  Alabama  does  not  perish  under  an  ac- 
countant's pencil.  We  can  and  must  re- 
store budget  cuts  in  health  research.  I 
truly  believe  this  Congress  has  the  votes 
to  override  any  Presidential  veto. 


MY  RESPONSrBILITY  TO  FREEDOM 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,1973 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  conducts  its 
national  voice  of  democracy  contest.  This 
year  almost  half  a  million  secondary 
school  students  participated  in  the  con- 
test competing  for  the  five  national 
scholarships  which  are  awarded  as  the 
top  prizes. 

The  winning  contestant  from  each 
state  will  be  brought  to  Washington 
early  in  March  for  the  final  judging. 

Tennessee's  winner  this  year  is  Miss 
Deborah  Alford  of  Milan,  Term.,  which 
is  located  in  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District.  A  senior  at  Milan  High  School, 
Deborah  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Oreathel 
Alford.  She  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Honor  Society  and  of  the  Beta  Club,  and 
she  was  a  National  Merit  Scholar  semi- 
finalist.  She  is  active  in  church  work  and 
plans  next  year  to  enter  Lambuth  Col- 
lege in  Jackson,  Tenn. 

I  insert  Miss  Alford's  speech,  which 
WE«  judged  best  in  Tennessee  this  year,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  : 

MT   RCSPONSIBILrTT   TO  FtXKDOM 

(By  Debbie  Alford) 
Mankind  today  has  many  privileges,  but  to 
attain  these  prlvUegea  ha  acquires  respon- 
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sll  illltlM.  The  youth  of  Ameiics  are  no  dtf- 
fe  «nt.  We  h»Te  many,  many  privileges  and 
fr  edoms.  yet  aloog  with  them  we  also  have 
r»  ponMblUUee.  One  of  our  greateer  respon- 
■11  llltlee  as  American  youth  Is  to  democracy, 
to  freedom.  You  may  ask,  "Just  what  does 
ret  ponslbUlty  to  freedom  mean?"  Well,  to  me 
It  means  my  duty  to  maintain  a  free  govern- 
ment In  this  country.  Just  bow  can  we  ac- 
co  npllsh  this?  Let's  look  at  several  different 
as  wets.  First:  doee  the  common,  average, 
ev  iryday  American  understand  the  constl- 
tu  lion — and  appreciate  It?  Though  many 
yo  itb  of  today  can  quote  passage  after  pas- 
sa  :e  of  the  constitution  they  still  cannot  tell 
yo  1  what  rights  and  freedoms  the  constltu- 
tlc  n  guarantees  them.  They  do  not  appre- 
cli  t«  the  tolling  and  striving  It  took  to  write 
an  1  enforce  such  a  great  document.  They  for- 
ge the  many  lives  that  were  given  on  Its 
be  lalf.  Therefore,  my  first  responsibility  to 
fn  Bdom  Is  to  InfcsTQ  the  American  public  of 
thilr  constitutional  rights.  Though  America 
far  the  most  literate  and  learned  nation 

the  world,  most  people  are  Ignorant  In 

area.  So  It  Is  our  duty  then,  to  teach  the 

public  about  their  coun^try.  TO  make  sure 

know  of  freedom  of  wcHsblp,  of  speech, 

iM  press;  as  well  as  the  articles  that  state 

q\iarterlng  of  troops,  the  right  to  keep 
,  and  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury, 
lly  second  responsibility  Is  to  tell  America 
ab  lut  the  duties  explained  In  the  constltu- 
tio  1.  The  public,  once  Informed  of  their 
rig  Its,  should  be  equally  informed  of  their 
du  lee.  Many  duties,  however,  oo\i]d  be 
coi  nted  a  privilege;  such  as  the  duty  to  vote, 
or  o  serve  on  a  Jury.  We  also  have  the  duty 
to  [>ay  tax,  and  to  obey  the  laws. 

I[y  third  responsibility  to  freedom  Is  to 
mace  sure  that  I  know  my  responsibilities. 
Sa<  h  and  every  person  has  these  same  re- 
spc  nslbmtles  that  I  have  previously  listed. 
W«  must  become  aware  of  these  so  that  we 
ms^  perfcMTO  them.  In  order  that  we  our- 
ael  'es  may  know  what  the  constitution  says, 
kn  iw  what  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
stc  3d  for,  and  know  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try to  appreciate  it  and  support  It. 
4s   American  youth  therefore.   It   is  our 

y  to  keep  this  country  free,  to  support 
democracy  and  its  policies,  to  perform 
duties,  but  to  enjoy  our  many  privileges, 
must  support  America  and  keep  It  alive 

the  greatest  democracy  In  the  world  will 
failed  and  died  a  premature  death.  Let 
uskinlte  to  flght  against  conununlsm.  social- 
ton,  and  all  the  other  forces  that  try  to 
bP  ak  our  country  down.  We  m\ut  be  able 
to  keep  America  free  and  say.  In  the  words  of 
Jo  m  Paul  Jones,  "I  have  not  yet  begxm  to 
fig  It !"  Life  Is  a  constant  struggle,  but  by  far 
th  I  most  Important  factor  In  that  struggle 
Is  the  flght  to  keep  America  free. 


\  OICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


HON.  DAVID  TOWELL 

or  NKVAOA 
N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titesdav.  February  20.  1973 

Wtc.  TOWELL  of  Nevada.  Mr.  Speaker, 
un  pleased  to  Insert  Into  the  Record 
speech  made  by  Miss  Susan  Mary 
Flizgerald  of  Spttfks,  Nev..  in  the  Veter- 
ai  s  of  Foreign  Wars  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest.  Miss  Fitzgerald's  speech  is  the 
wfmlng  entry  for  the  State  of  Nevada: 

MT   RaVOMSIBIIJTT   TO   FhXEDOIC 

(By  Susan  Pltzgerald) 

>ep  within  each  of  us,  there  lives  a  re- 

m.  nder  of  the  child  we  once  were — a  child 

of    wisdom — a    child    of    understanding — a 

cl:  lid  not  unlike  the  hero  of  Antolne  de  Saint 
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Bzuperys  novel.  "The  Little  Prince."  In  one 
chapter,  the  Prince  compares  the  only  rose 
he  has  ever  known  to  the  roaebxish  with 
which  he  converses.  He  says,  "To  be  sure,  an 
ordinary  passerby  would  think  that  my  rose 
looked  Just  like  you.  But  In  herself  alone, 
she  Is  more  Important  than  all  the  hundreds 
of  you  other  roses  .  .  .  because  It  Is  she 
that  I  have  watered  .  .  .  because  It  is  she 
that  I  have  sheltered  .  .  .  because  It  Is  for 
her  that  I  have  killed  .  .  .  because  It  Is  she 
that  I  have  listened  to,  when  she  grumbled, 
or  boasted,  or  even  sometimes  when  she  said 
nothing.  Because  she  Is  my  rose  .  .  .  and 
my  responsibility." 

Like  the  Prince,  I,  too,  have  something 
unique — something  beautiful — something 
priceless — the  only  freedom  I  have  ever 
known.  And,  because  it  is  my  freedom  It  Is 
my  responsibility. 

In  upholding  this  responsibility.  I  first 
must  recognize  this  rare  and  valuable  free- 
dom for  nothing  more  than  its  simplistic 
beauty.  In  a  world  of  over  three  billion  peo- 
ple, only  two  hundred  million  of  us  have 
been  blessed  with  the  unalienable  right  to 
become  whatever  we  wish  to  become  with- 
out fear  of  criticism — without  fear  of  retalia- 
tion. The  children  of  such  a  society,  the 
happy,  well-adjusted,  productive  Individuals 
that  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  become, 
can  do  nothing  but  reinforce  this  concept  of 
the  Inherent  beauty  that  only  a  truly  lib- 
erated nation  can  possess. 

I  have  seen  this  nation  grow  throughout 
the  pages  of  history,  and  it  Is  my  respon- 
sibility to  preserve  and  perpetuate  this  legacy 
of  Individual  liberty  and  choice.  Time  has 
erased  the  vestiges  of  every  so-called  "free" 
society,  with  one  outstanding  exception — 
America.  It  is  my  duty  to  see  that  time 
will  continue  to  strengthen  the  convictions 
that  form  the  foundation  of  our  country, 
and  that  our  dreams  for  the  future  will  be 
the  building  blocks  of  the  monument  to  free- 
dom that  we  call  home. 

But  even  further,  I  am  compelled  to  care 
for  and  protect  this  heritage  that  my 
fathers  have  left  me.  True,  I  have  seen 
my  brothers  die  on  the  battlefields  of  a  na- 
tion half  a  world  away,  but  I  am  deep  In 
my  conviction  that  even  In  death,  new  life 
shall  be  created.  The  little  Prince  knew  that 
some  things  must  die,  so  that  bis  rose  might 
live.  Who  among  us  Is  so  aware  and  so  world- 
ly that  he  can  challenge  a  concept  when 
he  himself  has  never  had  to  lay  his  life 
on  the  Une — without  question — without  res- 
ervation— In  order  to  maintain  that  Ideal? 
It  is  neither  my  right  nor  my  responsibility 
to  challenge  the  choice  of  those  who  have 
done  far  more  than  I  can  ever  hope  to  In  pre- 
serving my  freedom.  Every  treasure  has  its 
price,  and  such  a  price,  we  must  be  willing 
to  pay. 

But  finally,  I  must  learn  to  listen  to  my 
country  and  heed  what  it  tells  me  to  do. 
We  see  ourselves  as  a  troubled  nation,  beset 
by  violence  and  undermined  with  dissent. 
But  such  disturbance  serves  a  iiseful  pur- 
pose— It  allows  us  to  realize  that  our  free- 
doms are  more  than  Just  theories — more 
than  Just  words  on  a  piece  of  paper.  Freedom 
is  an  Idea — an  idea  In  action — an  idea  sub- 
ject to  individual  Interpretation  and  capable 
of  withstanding  any  challenge  upon  Its 
strength.  I  must  listen  to  the  complaints  of 
my  people  with  an  understanding  heart — for 
only  m  silence  Is  true  freedom  lost. 

My  country  is  so  much  like  the  little 
Prince's  rose,  and  in  his  words,  "To  be  sure, 
an  ordinary  passerby  would  think  that  my 
nation  looked  just  like  any  other.  But  in 
herself  alone,  she  Is  more  lm[>ortant  than  all 
the  hundreds  of  other  nations  .  .  .  be- 
cause It  Is  she  that  I  have  sheltered  .  .  . 
because  it  Is  for  her  that  my  brothers  have 
died  .  .  .  because  It  Is  she  that  I  have  listened 
to,  when  she  grumbled,  or  boasted,  or  even 
sometimes  when  she  said  nothing.  Because 
she  is  my  country  .  .  .  and  her  freedoms  are 
my  freedoms  .  . .  and  my  responsibility." 
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AIR  POLLUTION 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
Monday,  February  12's  Washington  Post, 
there  appeared  an  article  regarding  an 
unpublished  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  report  on  the  state  of  America's 
air.  To  say  the  least,  the  contents  of  this 
study  are  quite  disturbing. 

Obviously,  when  the  health  of  our  Na- 
tion's people  becomes  threatened  by  the 
soot  and  sulfur  which  corrupts  our  at- 
mo^here,  It  is  time  to  Implement  correc- 
tive measures.  Hopefully,  the  task  of 
cleaning  up  America's  air  will  be  a  top 
priority  issue  during  the  coming  session. 

In  lieu  of  the  complete  report  which 
I  trust  the  EPA  intends  to  release  in  the 
very  near  future,  I  would  like  to  Insert 
the  Post's  article  Into  the  Record: 

Stust  Fnnis  PoiXTmoif  Laws  Too  Lax  To 

Pbotict  Health 

(By  Thomas  O'Toole) 

An  luipubllshed  report  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  concluded 
that  the  air  pollution  laws  of  American  cities 
are  not  strict  enough  to  protect  the  nation's 
health. 

The  report  declares  that  sulfur  standards 
across  the  country  are  weak  eno\igh  that  a 
number  of  diseases  are  aggravated,  expeclslly 
among  the  elderly. 

The  report's  conclusion  comes  at  a  time 
when  sulfur  standards  in  at  least  six  states 
have  been  relaxed  to  permit  the  burning  of 
hlgh-suIfur  fuels  during  the  current  heating 
and  dleeel  oil  shortage. 

The  report  Is  the  unpublished  verdict  of  a 
team  of  Investigators  working  under  a  $6 
mlUlon-a-year  program  called  CHESS  (Ck>m- 
mvinlty  Health  and  Environmental  Surveil- 
lance System) .  The  report  Is  being  circulated 
among  EPA  officials  for  comment  on  "policy 
implications." 

The  first  report  of  the  investigative  team 
since  it  began  work  three  years  ago,  the 
CHBB8  studies  ax*  baaed  on  woik  done  in 
New  York  City  and  nearby  towns  of  north- 
em  New  Jersey,  Birmingham,  Ala..  Charlotte, 
N.C.,  and  four  Bocky  Mountain  cities,  Magna, 
Keams,  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

One  of  the  report's  basic  conclusions  Is 
that  the  country  must  undertake  a  program 
to  rid  the  air  of  sulfur  dioxides,  sulfate 
particles  and  the  soot  that  comes  from  the 
incineration  of  trash  and  the  burning  of 
coal  and  oil  in  factories  and  electric  power 
companies. 

"The  yearly  costs  of  a  five-year  program 
are  modest,"  the  study  says,  "far  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  annual  direct  health  costs, 
which  can  reasonably  be  attributed  to  the 
pollutant  problem." 

The  EPA  study,  a  copy  of  which  was  ob- 
tained by  The  Washington  Post,  estimates 
that  CTirrent  air  pollution  levels  cost  the 
coomtry  from  $1  biUion  to  $3  billion  a  year 
In  health  care  alone. 

"These  estimates  are  probably  conserva- 
tive," the  study  states  "since  the  calcula- 
tions assumed  that  the  coets  of  aggravation 
of  chronic  lung  and  heart  disease  amounts 
to  no  more  than  $300  to  $300  per  case;  that 
asthmatic  attacks  cost  only  $20  each;  that 
the  coets  of  acute  respiratory  disease  have 
not  risen  in  five  yean;  and  that  each  case 
of  chronic  bronchitis  Incurs  an  annual 
health  cost  of  only  $200  to  $400." 

The  CHESS  report  supervised  23  separate 
studies,  partly  concentrating  on  long-term 
exposure  to  stilfur  in  the  air  and  partly  oa 
short-term  exposure  to  what  the  EPA  calls 
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"eplsodee"  of  much  higher  than  normal  sul- 
fur levels  in  the  air. 

In  four  recent  pollution  episodes  In  Bir- 
mingham, healthy  children  suffered  "signifi- 
cant mcreases"  in  eye  and  chest  irritations. 
In  one  of  these  four  episodes,  "acute  de- 
creases" in  lung  ventilation  were  witnessed, 
ftnd  during  the  worst  of  the  four  an  "ex- 
cess of  acute  irritation  symptoms"  was  ob- 
served throughout  the  population. 

Eight  to  nine  years  of  exposure  to  normal 
city  sulfur  levels  triggered  decreases  in  lung 
ventilation  In  children  and  reduced  the  abU- 
Ity  of  asthmatics  to  cope  with  other  dls- 
'  eases.  Six  years  of  exposing  caused  Increases 
In  croup  and  chronic  bronchitis,  diseases 
which  can  lead  to  far  more  serious  illness. 

Kormal  families  exposed  for  three  or  more 
years  to  urban  air  pollution  were  found  to 
Biifler  from  more  influenza  than  pec^le  liv- 
ing outside  the  cities,  leading  the  EPA  in- 
vestigators to  conclude:  "If  health  intelli- 
gence needed  to  resolve  this  Issue  Is  not 
qiUckly  sought,  it  woiild  be  prudent  to  con- 
trol ambient  sulfur  dioxide  much  more 
stringently  than  is  now  planned.  There  is 
consistent,  coherent,  biologically  plausible 
evidence  that  this  problem  may  not  be  solved 
by  the  present  air  quality  standards." 


THE  BITTER  TRUTH 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  FUrNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many 
conflicting  opinions  have  been  expressed 
in  recent  days  concerning  the  second  de- 
valuation of  the  U.S.  dollar  in  a  period 
of  14  months  that  there  Is  little  wonder 
the  American  layman  in  currency  mat- 
ters is  totally  confused. 

He  has  been  told  by  no  less  a  putative 
authority  than  President  Nixon  himself 
that  the  new  10  percent  cut  will  not  af- 
fect the  dollar's  value  "as  far  as  the 
majority  of  American  people  is  con- 
cerned." 

Treasury  Secretary  George  P.  Shultz 
has  termed  the  devaluation  a  "definite 
benefit"  to  our  workmen,  consumers,  and 
businessmen  on  the  presumption  that  it 
will  make  UJ3.  products  more  competi- 
tive abroad  and  foreign  Imports  more 
costly  at  home. 

But  this  is  an  obvious  attempt  to  gloss 
the  situation.  Fortunately,  we  have  econ- 
omists and  financial  writers  willing  to 
grapple  with  and  tell  us  the  truth.  The 
devaluation  is  not  a  feat  of  monetary 
magic.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  bitter  defeat  for 
this  once  sound  and  sagacious  Nation  in 
the  unceasing  contest  with  trading  na- 
tions around  the  globe. 

Little  can  be  gained  by  lulLng  the 
American  people  on  so  serious  an  event. 
We  have  suffered  a  severe  setback.  And 
we  will  suffer  more  unless  we  regain  our 
senses  and  correct  the  many  mistakes 
which  have  been  responsible  for  this 
dilemma.  We  must  face  up  Imowlngly 
and  honestly  to  what  has  happened  to 
us. 

First  of  all,  through  the  10-percent 
devaluation,  we  have  lost,  hx  the  world's 
money  scales,  10  percent  of  the  value  of 
our  savings,  10  percent  of  the  true  value 
of  our  wages,  10  percent  of  our  pensions. 
10  percent  of  our  dividends  and  other 
forms  of  income. 
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It  will  take  some  time,  the  economists 
tell  us,  for  this  10-percent  exaction  to 
work  Its  way  fully  Into  our  domes-lc  eco- 
nomy. But  we  must  understand  that  this 
Is  inevitable.  Our  dollars  In  the  future 
are  bound  to  buy  far  less  than  they  did 
before  the  devaluation  was  announced, 
and  do  at  this  subsequent  moment. 

And  wliy,  it  needs  to  be  asked,  con- 
sidering the  erstwhile  financial  strength 
and  the  still  vaunted  affluence  of  our 
country,  did  devaluation  become  neces- 
sary in  the  Judgment  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration? The  answers  are  both  plain 
and  tragic  as  far  as  the  people's  trust 
in  their  government  Is  concerned.  And 
they  are  not  confined  to  the  demonstra- 
tion that  foreign  Interests,  overloaded 
with  our  dollars,  have  found  our  money 
weak  by  comparison  with  the  currencies 
of  other  nations,  notably  West  Germany 
and  Japcm,  our  supposed  vanquished 
enemies  in  World  War  n. 

We  have  spent  far  too  much  abroad. 
We  have  given  away  too  many  billions 
of  our  people's  hard-earned  money — 
and  still  are  doing  so  in  the  long  dis- 
credited foreign  aid  program.  We  have 
allowed  too  great  a  tide  of  foreign-made 
products  to  flow  Into  our  home  markets, 
many  of  them  the  work  of  cheap  labor 
and  their  low  price  the  result  of  devious 
subsidies  by  overseas  governments.  We 
have  blown  away  far  too  much  of 
our  substance  in  foreign  wars  and  spent 
it  in  military  adventures  abroad  for  the 
assumed  protection  of  others  who  have 
shown  us  little  appreciation  for  the 
effort. 

All  this  now  must  stop — either  that  or 
our  country  will  continue  to  endure  the 
spectacle  of  its  slide  from  prestige  and 
prosperity  and  into  the  plight  reserved 
for  the  profligate.  It  behooves  all  of  us 
in  Government  to  pledge  ourselves  to  halt 
the  wholesale  giveaways  to  defend  our 
workmen  and  our  industries  against  the 
unfair  competitors  from  abroad,  to  fold 
up  the  costly  military  programs  over- 
seas which  serve  mainly  to  drain  us  of 
dollars  and  swamp  others  with  them,  and 
to  end  the  general  waste  and  extrava- 
gance. 

As  a  Congressman  deeply  concerned 
over  conditions  in  a  district  of  heavy  in- 
dustry, I  have  seen  coming  the  conse- 
quences of  an  age  in  which  too  often  we 
have  placed  the  interests  of  foreign  na- 
tions above  those  of  our  own.  I  have 
seen  Jobs  vanish  from  our  steel  mills  as 
European  and  Japanese  imports  have  in- 
creased. I  have  noted  with  alarm  the 
statistics  of  our  imion  people  that  im- 
ported steel  had  taken  180,000  union  jobs 
in  this  country  as  far  back  as  1971.  And 
I  have  warned  Congress. 

Now,  certainly,  is  the  time  for  action — 
belated  as  it  may  be  in  view  of  what  al- 
ready has  taken  place. 


JOHN  E.  HIRTEN— MAN  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  AT  DOT 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

or  CALiroBifu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  men  most  responsible  for  en- 
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lightening  our  national  transportation 
policies  is  John  E.  Hlrten,  who  was 
brought  to  Washington  by  former  Sec- 
retary John  A.  Volpe  to  become  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Transportation  for 
Environment  and  Urban  Systems^^ 

FoUowlng  Mr.  Volpe's  departure,  and  a 
reshuffling  of  Transportation  Eiepart- 
ment  responsibilities  by  his  successor, 
Mr.  Hirten  was  given  a  new  post,  as  an 
assistant  to  Secretary  Claude  C.  Brine - 
gar. 

Is  this  a  promotion,  or  demotion? 

And  are  the  functions  Mr.  Hirten  han- 
dled so  capably  in  the  Volpe  regime  going 
to  receive  the  same  priority  treatment  in 
the  reorganized  department  under  Sec- 
retary Brinegar? 

These  are  questions  of  major  public 
concern,  since  the  answers  will  provide 
guideposts  for  our  urban  planners.  Along 
with  a  number  of  our  colleagues.  I  am 
trying  to  get  reassurances  from  Mr. 
Brinegar. 

Mr.  Hirten  has  spent  much  of  his 
career  in  San  Diego,  my  home,  and  the 
city  is  justly  proud  of  his  many  accom- 
plishments. I  attach  at  this  point  an 
editorial  from  Saturdays  Washington 
Post,  and  excerpts  from  an  article  about 
Mr.  Hirten  in  the  December,  1972.  Issue 
of  San  Diego  magazine : 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb  17,  1973) 
SwrrcHiNO  Txacks  at  DOT 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
Just  announced  one  of  those  internal  shuffles 
that  make  people  wonder  what  stands  where 
any  more.  This  months  series  of  moves,  de- 
scribed as  a  "realignment,"  Includes  two 
which  affect  the  ways  in  which  environmen- 
tal matters  are  handled  within  the  depart- 
ment. First,  the  post  of  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Environment  and  Urban  Systems,  a  Job 
which  has  been  performed  valiantly  by  John 
E.  Hirten,  has  been  abolished.  Mr  Hirten 
has  been  made  an  assistant  to  the  secretary, 
and  environmental  affairs  have  been  reas- 
signed to  the  assistant  secretary  already  in 
charge  of  safety  and  consumer  aifalrs.  Urban 
affairs  have  gone  into  another  box.  At  the 
same  time,  the  key  authority  for  making  en- 
vironmental reviews  of  DOT-funded  projects 
has  been  shifted  from  Mr.  Hlrten's  old  do- 
main to  such  agencies  as  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  and  the  FAA.  which  fund 
the  projects  themselves. 

The  moves  have  understandably  raised 
concern  that  the  new  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, Claude  S.  Brinegar.  may  be  inclined 
to  downgrade  the  environmental  aspects  of 
transportation  policy  which  former  Secre- 
tary John  Volpe,  to  hU  lasting  credit,  em- 
phasized. Such  concerns  were  not  relieved 
last  week  when  Secretary  Brinegar,  appear- 
ing before  the  Senate  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, was  unable  to  explain  very  precisely  what 
the  realignment  meant. 

According  to  some  DOT  spokesmen,  there 
is  nothing  sinister  afoot  at  all.  Someone's 
domain  had  to  be  broken  up,  they  maintain, 
In  order  to  free  an  assistant-secretary  slot 
for  congressional  and  Intergovernmental  re- 
lations. Environmental  affairs  Just  happened 
to  be  the  easiest  to  move.  More  to  the  ]x>lnt, 
departmental  loyalists  assert  that,  thanks  to 
the  persistent  work  of  Secretary  Volpe  and 
Mr.  Hirten  himself,  the  old-line  transporta- 
tion agencies  have  become  so  Infused  with 
an  environmental  conscience,  and  so  tied  to 
detailed  review  procedures,  that  a  separate 
review  office  has  become  superfluous. 

Well,  we  shall  see.  It  Is  true  that  Mr. 
Hlrten's  office  was  established  back  In  the 
dawn  of  environmental  awareness  even  be- 
fore enactment  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  and  long  before  the  Nixon 
administration  became  fully  committed  to 
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fli  xlblllty  In  traasport»tk>ti  plaxuxlng  and  to 
tt  e  STStems  appf(Mtctx  to  urt^an  transporta- 
tl  >n  needs.  But  thl»  Is  no  tlm(^.  to  back  off 
ft  3m  clooe  review  of  speeiHc  projebts.  or  from 
tt  e  broad  asamsment  9t  alternate  strategies. 
AN  bo  doea  this  work  at  DOT  is  less  Important 
th  an  ensuring'  tbat  \b»  work  will  be  done. 
S«n.  Jamsa  L.  Buckley  (Con.  B-N.T.)  and 
ot  bars  ara  rl^t  in  seeking  sucb  assurances 
fr  )m  Secretary  Brlnegar. 
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[From  San  Diego  magazine,  Dec.  19721 
We  Ottght  To  Listen  to  John  Hirten, 

THK    PLANNINO    BHAIN 

(By  Herbert  Fredman) 
lohn  E.  Hirten,  a  tall,  slim.  47-year-old 
professional  planner.  Is  tbe  "elghtb  wonder 
the  world"  In  the  careful  estimate  of  a 
'  close  associate  in  San  Diego.  Another 
was  Involved  with  Hirten  considers  him 
.  ;llb  promoter.  Practically  no  one  with  even 
Msaing  acquaintance  Is  neutral  about  the 
■  exACutlve     vice-president     of     San 

,  Inc..  a  private  group  of  businessmen 
land  owners  formed  to  rejuvenate  the 
Tal  city. 
But  the  Hirten  boosters  outnumber  his  de- 
by  a  large  majority,  and  a  growing 
fan  club — in  San  Diego,  In  Washlng- 
.  DX;..  where  he  now  lives  and  works,  and 
other  cities — Is  evidence  of  the  Hirten 
Many  of  his  friends  expert  blm  to 
urn  t^  San  Diego  sooner  or  later. 
Zlrten,  who  Is  noted  for  his  ability  to  pro- 
provocative  Ideas,  considers  himself  a 
worrier  by  profession.  "A  planner  sees  today's 
In  the  light  of  tomorrow's  problems," 
says.  In  his  present  Job.  as  assistant  secre- 
7  of  transportation  for  environment  and 
21  San  systems,  he  worries  about  an  astonlsh- 
wlda  range  of  matters  involving  the 
neltlon's  cities  and  the  people  who  live  In 
thfcm.  (By  1980.  he  points  out,  eight  out  of 
^erlcans  will  be  living  in  cities  and 
/surrounding  metropolitan  areas.)  He 
to  throw  cold  water  on  the  nostalgic 
isy  that  so  many  people  have,  that  there 
exists  a  bucolic.  Norman  Rockwell-type 
somewhere,  and  on  the  idea's  dan- 
corollary,  that  one  can  ignore  urban 
prbblems  by  hiding  In  the  suburbs. 

Jistead.  he  declares,  man's  ability  to  create 
f ecent  urban  environment  "will  determine 
(  cultural,  social  and  economic  character  of 
societies  which  inhabit  these  cities,  and 
•  f  utxixe  civilization  will  reflect  our  success 
failure." 

>urlng   1969  and   1970,   when  Hirten  was 
waging  San  Dlegans.  Inc.,  he  was  aggres- 
in  pushing  many  programs  to  revitalize 
ntown  San  Dlago. 

Zlrten  left  Saa  Diego  to  take  his  federal 
apjolntment  In  AprU,  1971.  He  was  first 
na  naed  deputy  assistant  secretary  In  the 
tn  nsportatlon  department,  and  14  m<»iths 
waa  elevated  to  assistant  secretary.  He 
in  a  huge  new  office  building  in  re- 
aped Southweat  Washington.  The  bulld- 
,  headquarters  for  DOT,  waa  erected,  oddly 
enough,  by  John  Volpe,  secretary  of  trans- 
,  In  his  former  incarnation  as  a 
r.  Hirten's  office  and  his  adjacent 
»  room  are  somewhat  smaller  than 
football  field,  tmd  prorlde  a  vivid  contrast 
"1  the  meager  cubbyhole  he  occupied  with 
Dlegans.  Inc.,  when  he  first  arrived  in 
I  Diego. 

Actually  Hirten  was  considered  for  the  Job 
urban  renewal  coordinator  in  San  Diego 
1968.  11  years  before  he  received  his  ap- 
"  oent  with  the  San  Diego  central  city 
grfup.  When  he  waa  interviewed  for  the  city 
,  he  was  told  that  his  attitudes  were 
aggressive  and  were  not  acceptable.  At 
time,  he  saw  the  Job  as  an  opportunity 
educate  San  Dlegans  in  the  pressing  need 
]  urban  development  and  in  the  case  for 
ao  lepting  federal  funds.  Today  a  large  num- 
be  ■  of  bualneas  and  civic  leaders  in  the  com- 
m  mity  support  the  dealrabUlty  of  seeking 
fe<  enl  jotaamf  for  redevalopment,  but  not 
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many  years  ago  the  idea  was  viewed  with 
apprehension  as  a  shocking  heresy.  "After 
being  turned  down  for  the  local  Job  In  1968, 
it  was  with  some  satisfaction  that  I  came 
back  as  executive  vice-president  of  San 
Dlegans,  Inc.,  in  1969."  Hirten  saya. 

Hirten  has  been  active  in  planning  organi- 
zations, and  is  a  past  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners.  He  goes  out  of  his  way  to  avoid 
direct  criticism  of  planners  in  San  Diego. 
Some  local  planners,  however,  look  at  Hirten 
with  a  Jaimdlced  eye.  They  complain  that  he 
is  too  oriented  to  action.  A  friend  of  Hir- 
ten's claims  that  "some  bureaucrats  don't 
like  him  because  they  are  envious — he  Is 
articulate,  persuasive  and  gets  results.  In 
addition,  planners  in  San  Diego  tend  to  favor 
the  suburbs  In  their  thinking.  They  are  less 
interested  in  the  downtown  area.  And  there 
is  lots  of  negativism  here — they  really  don't 
want  new  Ideas.  Newcomers  have  a  tough 
time." 

These  days,  of  course,  urban  transporta- 
tion problems  and  their  relationship  to  the 
environment  are  Hirten's  DMiln  concerns.  He 
worries  about  San  Diego's  love  affair  with  the 
automobile,  an  Infatiu-ation  that  is  polluting 
the  air,  devouring  vast  amounts  of  land, 
making  second-class  citizens  out  of  pedes- 
trians and  bicyclists,  and  causing  incalculable 
physioal,  social  and  economic  damage. 

"It  la  no  longer  acceptable  for  the  traffic 
syndTOTne  to  dictate  our  planning,"  he  says. 
"We  must  challenge  the  idea  that  unlimited 
mobility  Is  an  end  in  itself.  The  private  auto- 
mobile is  In  fact  a  form  of  public  transporta- 
tion. It  uses  a  public  right-of-way,  it  is  li- 
censed by  a  public  agency.  It  requires  public 
space  and  public  air.  It  makes  noise  which 
has  an  impact  on  the  public  and  It  pollutes 
the  air  which  belongs  to  the  public.  The 
vehicle  Is  privately  owned  but  it  would  be  of 
very  limited  utility  without  an  enormous 
public  Investment." 

While  better  transportation  is  the  key  to 
central  city  redevelopment  (Just  as  the  lack 
of  adequate  transportation — along  with  the 
senseless  cry  that  "We  can't  stop  progress" — 
has  been  the  key  to  decaying  city  cores  and 
a  wasteland  of  urban  sprawl)  Hirten  stresses 
that  outlying  areas  are  Just  as  dependent  on 
good  transport.  "The  suburbs  today  are  like 
the  central  cities  were  as  years  ago."  he  says. 
"There  is  nothing  in  the  future  but  problems 
for  the  suburbs.  You  see  the  suburban  kids 
hitchhiking  because  there  Is  no  decent  transit 
system.  They  want  to  get  to  the  life  and  di- 
versity of  the  city  and  away  from  the  bland 
dullness  of  the  suburb." 

The  emphasis  that  Hirten  puts  on  the  need 
for  good  transportation  is  difficult  to  over- 
state. "There  Is  an  old  and  very  basic  law 
of  engineering  which  states:  It  works  better 
if  you  plug  It  in.'  That  same  law  applies  to 
people — they  work  better  when  they  are  part 
of  the  society  and  culture  In  which  they  live. 
Good  transportation  keeps  us  all  plugged 
in,"  Hirten  says. 

What  motivates  Hirten? 

Recently  over  a  bowl  of  soup  In  his  Wash- 
ington office  he  talked  about  his  approach 
to  life.  (He  Is  a  confirmed  lunch-at-hls-desk 
man;  he  makes  up  for  the  confinement  by 
playing  tennis  as  much  as  he  can.)  "I  like 
to  act  as  a  bridge  between  the  public  and 
private  sectors."  he  says.  "I've  tried  to  be  the 
connecting  link,  for  example,  between  the 
hard-nosed  developer  and  the  equally  hard- 
nosed  planner.  I  have  a  strong  conviction 
that  we  can  have  economic  prosperity  and 
good  planning  at  the  same  time;  there  Is  no 
need  to  sacrifice  either  one." 

He  refmzes  that  he  makes  strong  state- 
ments In  order  to  get  his  points  across,  and 
that  sometimes  his  w^y  of  putting  things  up- 
sets people.  "John  certainly  cant'  be  called 
mealy-^nouthed  and  he  doesn't  pussy-foot 
around,"  an  acquaintance  points  out.  "But 
he  still  has  a  remarkable  record  for  getting 
people  to  work  together.  Probably  It's  be- 
cause people  realize  ha  isn't  hungry  for  per- 
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sonal  gain.  His  concern  is  with  the  environ- 
ment and  with  preserving  the  elements  of 
a  free  society.  He  might  be  called  a  do-good- 
er— but  what's  wrong  with  that?" 

Some  of  Hirten's  San  Diego  friends  think 
he  might  return  here  as  a  consultant  when 
he  ultimately  leaves  the  department  of  trans- 
portation. They  think  his  combination  of 
enthusiasm,  optimism  and  artlculateness, 
combined  with  his  talents  as  a  gadfly,  would 
be  useful  in  dealing  with  government,  busi- 
ness, and  otlufr  institutions.  Hirten  himself 
says  only  thaChls  goal  is  to  find  a  challenge. 
"I  feel  the  continual  need  to  make  a  con- 
tribution— to  a  firm,  to  a  community,  to 
the  government,"  he  says,  "I  like  to  get  In  a 
difficult  position  and  accomplish  the  Job  bet- 
ter than  anyone  did  before." 


RESOLUTION   PROM  MAINE   STATE 
LEGISLATURE 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmosphere  Agency  recently 
announced  its  intention  of  permanently 
closing  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  PaclUty,  a,t  Boothbaj-  Harbor, 
Maine,  by  JulV  1  of  this  year.  Because  the 
Boothbay  facility  is  vitally  important  to 
the  continuation  of  both  scientific  serv- 
ices and  general  economic  development  of 
the  Northeast,  I  have  grave  reservations 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  agency's 
decision. 

This  concern  is  shared  by  members  of 
the  Maine  State  Legislature  and  ex- 
pressed in  a  formal  protest  forwarded  to 
me.  At  a  time  when  there  is  a  growing 
need  for  greater  communication  between 
the  State  and  Federal  Oovernments, 
particularly  on  such  Issues  that  involve 
both  branches,  I  would  like  to  insert 
this  formal  commimication  from  the 
Maine  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Maine  Senate  into  the  Record  for  con- 
sideration by  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 
I  hope  that  the  tradition  of  close  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  of  us  who  have 
been  given  the  responsibility  of  repre- 
senting and  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  people,  regardless  of  what  level  of 
government  in  which  one  serves,  will  spur 
careful  and  thoughtful  consideration  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  this  resolution 
in  the  Record: 
State  or  Maine — Joint  Resolution  Pbotest- 

ING  the  Proposed  Closing  op  the  National 

Masinx   Fisheries    Services   at   Boothbat 

Haxbor,  Maine 

We,  your  Memorialists,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  of  the  State  of  Maine 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  Legislative 
Session  assembled,  most  respectfully  present 
and  petition  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Agency  has  summarily  and  publicly 
announced  the  intention  of  permanently 
closing  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Services 
facility  at  Boothbay  Harbor  on  or  before 
July  1st  of  this  year;  and 

Whereas,  this  incredible  decision  comes  at 
a  time  when  our  commercial  fisheries  need 
the  scientific  capabilities  that  this,  the  only 
"cold  water"  fishery  facility  in  the  Nation 
can  provide;  and 

Whereas,  should  budget  cuts  become 
necessary  they  should  be  planned  and  ap- 
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portioned  equally  among  all  fisheries  research 
centers  rather  than  arbitrary  closure  and  the 
accompanying  financial  burdens  to  the  State; 
and 

Whereas,  tbe  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment of  this  flshery  research  center  at  Booth - 
bay  Harbor  is  vital  to  the  future  overaU 
economic  development  of  the  northeast;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  we,  your  Memorialists,  do 
hereby  respectfully  protest  said  closure  and 
request  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Agency  to  cease  and  desist  in  Its  ef- 
forts to  close  the  said  facilities;  and  l>e  it 
further 

Resolved :  That  the  Members  of  the  United 
States  Congress  for  the  State  of  Maine  are 
hereby  urgently  requested  to  use  every  poa- 
slble  means  to  cause  the  decision  to  close  said 
facilities  to  be  reversed;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved:  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution, 
duly  authenticated  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration and  to  the  Honorable  Richard  M. 
Nixon,  President  of  the  United  States;  the 
Honorable  Frederick  B.  Dent,  Secretary  of 
Oommerce;  and  to  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  In  Congress  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  said  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  ttiis  State. 


SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY 


HON.  ELU  T.  GRASSO 

OF    CONNECTICTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out our  history,  this  Nation  has  been 
blessed  with  towering  figures  who  have 
left  indelible  marks  of  achievement  on 
the  quality  and  maturity  of  life  in 
America. 

Such  a  figure  was  Susan  B.  Anthony 
whose  birthday  we  celebrated  on  Febru- 
ary 15.  Her  lifetime  of  commitment  to 
equal  rights  for  women  and  for  all  peo- 
ple in  our  society  takes  on  special  mean- 
ing today. 

With  unshakable  principles,  rare  cour- 
age and  superb  intellect,  Susan  Anthony 
began  her  years  as  a  reformer  and  social 
activist  in  the  temperance  movement. 
She  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
abolitionist  movement,  and  until  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War  advocated  and 
worked  for  the  immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional emanicipation  of  black  people  in 
this  country. 

Her  fearless  dedication  to  equality  and 
opportunity  for  all  prepared  her  well  for 
the  earnest  campaign  for  women's  suf- 
frage to  which  she  devoted  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life.  A  controversial 
woman  whose  views  and  often  dramatic 
and  militant  actions  were  the  object  of 
scorn  and  criticism,  Susan  Anthony  was 
determined  to  demonstrate  strength, 
self-reliance,  independence,  intelligence, 
and  energy  in  the  performance  of  duties 
and  responsibilltes — all  qualities  that  in 
her  day  were  thought  to  be  solely  the 
province  of  men. 

To  those  who  knew  her  and  shared 
her  dream  which  was  realized  with  the 
enactment  of  the  19th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  Susan  Anthony  was  a 
woman  who  combined  high  morsil  stand- 
ards and  a  quick  wit,  unquestionable 
honesty  and  a  hearty  sense  of  humor. 
She  died  before  being  able  to  cast  a  bal- 
lot, but  she  died  firmly  convinced  that 
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women  would  someday  occupy  vital  de- 
cisionmaking poeitlons  in  our  Nation. 

Susan  Anthony  was  an  American  pa- 
triot in  the  finest  sense.  She  worked  zeal- 
ously in  behalf  of  her  convictions,  pos- 
sessing a  vision  that  went  far  beyond 
the  goal  of  the  right  to  vote  for  women. 
A  true,  honest  comradeship  between  the 
sexes  based  on  equality,  a  society  in 
which  freedom  has  but  one  definition 
for  all  citizens — these  were  the  ideals  of 
a  pioneer  activist  woman.  They  remain 
the  goals  of  all  of  us  who  continue  .to 
pursue  the  highest  course  of  human  de- 
velopment. 

The  contributions  and  wisdom  of  Su- 
san Anthony  are  of  sustaining  value. 
They  give  us  renewed  vigor  and  enthu- 
siasm for  the  important  tasks  that  lie 
ahead. 


GIVING  CREDIT  WHERE  CREDIT  IS 
'      DUE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  reasons  why  20  years  have  passed 
and  the  promise  of  Brown  against  Board 
of  Education  remains  unfulfilled  in 
many  parts  of  this  Nation.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  of  these  has  been  the 
unwillingness  of  many  governmental  of- 
ficials to  implement  this  Supreme  Court 
decision.  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation tried  to  end  unlawful  segregation 
in  the  schools,  but  many  people  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  .sought  and  used 
tactics  to  circumvent  this  order. 

This  is  what  occurred,  for  almost  20 
years,  in  Prince  Georges  Coimty,  Md. 
Many  officials  were  willing  to  incur  elab- 
orate expense  and  to  perform  Intricate 
manuevers  so  as  not  to  have  to  end  un- 
lawful segregation  in  the  county  schools. 
Finally,  the  law  caught  up  with  Prince 
Georges  Coimty. 

Many  observers  were  then  caught  by 
surprise  when  students  were  bused  to 
their  new  schools — virtually  without  in- 
cident. The  credit  for  this  goes  not  to 
the  politicians,  but  to  the  parents  and 
educators  who  worked  quietly  in  the 
background,  preparing  the  children  for 
the  transition.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  and  congratu- 
late the  many  law-abiding  citizens  who 
came  to  respect  the  goal  of  equality  of 
educational  opportunity. 

On  January  23.  1973,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Blatchford's  coluirm  in  the  Evening  Star 
discussed  one  example  of  why  the  transi- 
tion in  Prince  Georges  County  went  so 
smoothly.  He  focused  on  the  Lewisdale 
Elementary  School  and  the  school's  ad- 
ministrators', teachers',  and  parents' 
willingness  to  make  the  changeover  as 
pleasant  as  possible.  Indeed,  at  this 
school,  the  entire  experience  for  the  chil- 
dren was  one  of  learning,  from  which 
I  am  sure  thfey  will  benefit  enormously. 

I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Blatchford's 
column  with  my  colletigues: 
OoH  Town:  "I  Have  to  Sat  It  Was  Lovelt" 
(By  Nicholas  Blatchford) 

With  all  the  hand-wringing  brought  about 
by  the  massive  school  desegregation  pltn  for 
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Prince  Georges  County,  it's  good  to  see  that 
a  lot  of  parents,  teachers  and  children  are 
quietly  preparing  to  make  the  adventure 
work. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  our  country  at  its 
best. 

For  Instance,  take  Lewisdale  Elementary 
School  which  Is  getting  ready  to  receive  99 
black  children  bused  to  it  from  the  less- 
prosperous  community  of  Cedar  Heights,  a 
subdivision  of  Fairmont  Heights. 

Lewisdale  is  a  rather  relaxed  and  friendly 
development  of  brick  ramblers.  Cape  Cods 
and  split-levels  near  the  University  of  Mary- 
land and  it  IS  Just  old  enough  (23  years)  to 
be  experiencing  its  first  real  turnover, 
original  settlers  beginning  to  move  out  of 
their  houses  (the  range  is  roughly  $17,600 
to  $37,000)  to  make  way  for  younger  families 
with  younger  children.  It  Is,  In  the  words 
of  Grace  Head,  president  of  the  citizens 
association,  a  community  that  has  "kept 
Itself  up  well." 

The  maturing  of  Lewisdale  has  lead  to  that 
phenomenon  which  many  neighborhoods  like 
it  are  Just  beginning  to  experience — empty 
classrooms  In  the  lower  schools.  And  this 
explains  why  Lewisdale  Elementary  is  going 
to  be  able  to  accommodate  99  apprehensive 
children  from  Cedar  Heights  with  relative 
ease. 

And,  what's  more,  with  warmth. 

"We  feel  very  strongly  that  our  two  com- 
munities need  to  be  acquainted."  Lewisdale 
Principal  Mary  E.  Long  wTote  to  Lewisdale 
parents,  inviting  them  to  an  open  house  for 
the  newcomers  at  the  school,  "and  a  warm 
and  sincere  feeling  of  mutual  friendship  must 
exist  in  the  bcsti  Interest  of  all.  especially 
children." 

She  went  on  to  mention  plans  for  a  "buddy 
family"  program  to  assist  the  newcomers  in 
case  they  might  get  sick,  or  hurt,  or  miss 
the  bus.  or  want  to  stay  after  school  to  take 
part  In  Lewisdale  activities,  and  she  asked 
those  families  willing  to  help  to  say  so. 

Forty-six  families  promptly  did. 

"I'd  be  lying  If  I  said  that  a  few  parents 
aren't  a  little  uptight  about  this  many, 
should  I  say,  'strange'  children  coming  to  our 
school."  Mrs.  Long  said  to  me,  "but  I  think 
the  response  at  this  stage  of  the  game  Is  very 
good.  Lots  of  parents  simply  couldn't  help 
out  after  school  and  told  me  so.  But  46  were 
unqualified  'yes'— it  was  Y-E-S,  with  no 
qualification  about  it." 

Last  Friday's  open  house  at  Lewisdale  was 
"a  real  nice  time,"  Mrs  Long  said.  The  black 
children  arrived  on  two  buses  with  about  a 
dozen  parents  and  several  teachers.  The 
Lewisdale  student  council  took  charge,  the 
president  gave  a  welcoming  speech,  the  new- 
comers were  presented  with  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining a  floor  plan  of  their  new  school,  a 
map  of  the  Immediate  neighborhood,  and 
several  friendly  poems  written  by  Lewisdale 
kids.  Then  the  Lewisdale  chorus  sang  "Let 
There  Be  Peace  and  Let  It  Begin  With  Me," 
and  "Consider  Yourself  One  of  the  Family" 
from  Oliver  Twist,  and  two  other  songs  whoee 
titles  Mrs.  Ix)ng  forgets.  ("We  didn't  do 
"Gettrng  to  Know  You.'  "  she  said.  "We 
kind  of  wear  that  one  out  in  the  fall") 

The  Lewisdale  kids  then  took  their  new 
friends  on  a  tour  of  the  school  in  small 
groups,  followed  by  cookies  and  milk. 

"I  have  to  say  to  you  that  It  was  Just  a 
lovely  visiting  kind  of  experience,"  Mrs. 
Long  said.  "I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a 
smooth  transition. 

She  thought  about  this  for  a  moment,  and 
then  she  said,  "I'm  Just  as  prejudiced  as  I 
can  be  as  far  as  this  school  is  concerned.  This 
Is  my  school.  Tve  been  with  it  from  the 
start.  I'm  very  fond  of  the  community,  and  1 
love  my  work.  And  all  I  can  say  is  we  had  a 
bright-eyed,  pleasant,  nice-looking  bunch  of 
kids  out  here  on  Friday.  Children  are  chfl- 
dren.  We  hope  to  receive  them  as  such." 

"We  aU  feel  that  It's  going  to  be  strange  for 
these  youngsters  coming  here."  Mr.  Head  said, 
"and  we're  not  going  to  let  them  feeel  like 
outsiders.  I  think  we're  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
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all. 


In  w.«iri«g  them  tti  welcome.  After 
k  MeiMl  U  a  friend." 


HON.  B.  F.  SISK 

or   CAXJ70KNIA 

iH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  6.  1973 

Bir.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  today 
wit]  I  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  36th  President,  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son 
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LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON 


loss  has  a  deep  meaning  to  me.  I 
that  the  Nation  as  a  whole  mourns 
death  with  equal  depth.  To  me  Lyn- 
Johnson  was  indeed  a  big  man  who 
up  to  meet  the  challenges  which 
have  gone  unresolved  by  one  with- 
hlB  character. 

man's    accomplishments    were 

;  they  have  been  elaborated  on  al- 

.  His  deeds  were  brought  about  by 

mcanny  insight  and  the  determina- 

to  overcome  stxmibling  blocks,  re- 

of  their  size  or  stature, 
first  direct  contact  with  the  legis- 
ability,  particularly  the  persuasive 
of  Lyndon  Johnson,  came  when 
a  member  of  the  Select  Commit- 
on   Space.   Shortly   after   October, 
,    the    initial    flight    of    a   sputnik 
this  coimtry  into  an  emotionally 
ged  space  program.  Speaker  Ray- 
directed  the  committee's  effort  at 
the  Space  Act  and  establishing 
Leo  O'Brien  of  New  York  and  I, 
a  rather  substantial  amendment 
proposed  legislation.  The  amend - 
met  with  considerable  opposition 
Senate,  and  leading  the  fight  was 
Senate  majority  leader,  Lyndon  B. 
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Joh  ison. 

A;  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  we 
am  nged  a  luncheon  with  Mr.  Johnson 
^  if  we  could  work  out  our  differ- 
We  did  meet.  We  did  compromise. 
,  for  the  first  of  many  times,  I  was 
allotted  to  see  the  great  legislative  abil- 
ind  persiULslve  know-how  of  Lyndon 


to 

en 
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ity 

Johfason. 

T  le  outcome  of  the  meeting  was  pre- 
dict ible.  Mr.  Johnson's  practical  ap- 
proi  ich  to  the  differences  led  to  a  com- 
pro]  aise,  which  at  that  time  moved  the 
pro,  ect  forward  toward  the  goal  we  were 
all  I  eeklng.  It  is  this  type  of  ability  that 
alio  vs  progress,  and  Lyndon  Johnson 
wEis  a  master  of  the  art  of  compromise. 

Tie  measure  of  the  man  was  again 
vivl  Uy  shown  to  me  in  1960  when  some 
of  1  ly  California  colleagues  and  I  at- 
ten(  ed  the  Democratic  Convention  as 
Joh  ison  delegates.  As  a  group  we  worked 
ven  closely  with  him  on  his  cam- 
paign. We  felt  and  saw  the  pressures 
bull  ling,  on  Mr.  Johnson  as  well  as  our- 
selv  ».  When  John  P.  Kennedy  was  se- 
lect id  as  the  party  nominee,  Lyndon 
Joh  ison  showed  another  one  of  his  rare 
gift ..  He  willingly  accepted  the  nomina- 
tion as  vice  president,  and,  in  my  opin- 
ion, this  was  done  for  love  of  coimtry 
and  dedication  to  the  party — the  high 
prirciples  in  which  he  believed. 

N  iedless  to  say  many  felt  his  position 
a£  najorlty  leader  of  the  Senate  was 
moir  powerful  than  that  of  the  Vlce- 
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Presidency,  but  Lyndon  Johnson  did 
his  Job.  and  he  did  it  well. 

The  same  was  true  again  after  he  as- 
sumed the  Presidency.  Again,  to  cite  an 
occasion,  let  me  go  back  to  the  troubled 
times  surroimding  the  passage  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  As  a  member  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  I  and  some  of  my  colleagues 
were  invited  to  the  White  House  to  dis- 
cuss in  broad  terms  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  legislaticxi.  It  was  a  great 
personal  honor  for  me  to  be  there.  It  was 
in  this  meeting  where  some  of  the  very 
necessary  understandings  were  reached 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  act  was  pro- 
mulgated. 

In  this  particular  instance  I  had  the 
experience  of  realizing  that  indeed  Lyn- 
don Johnson  had  a  rather  short  fuse; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  the  capac- 
ity to  control  his  temper  and  thereby 
make  his  point  under  what  were  some- 
times very  trying  circimistances. 

Later  in  his  career,  I  watched  the 
agony  he  suffered  over  Vietnam.  But  at 
no  time  could  I  not  believe  that  he  was 
carrying  out  the  poUcles  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
country. 

I  became  fully  convinced  that  no  man 
was  more  dedicated  to  bringing  about 
peace  in  Vietnam  than  President  John- 
son. His  entire  life  and  full  effort  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  tenure  as  Presi- 
dent was  devoted  to  that  cause.  He 
sought,  as  I  think  most  of  us  did,  peace 
with  honor. 

Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  was  a  doer  of 
great  deeds.  He  always  had  a  goal.  He 
fought  hard.  And  he  fought  hardest  for 
that  in  which  he  believed  and  for  the 
things  which  would  improve  the  lot  of 
all  Americans.  In  the  course  of  accom- 
plishing this  oftentimes  difficult  task  he 
stepped  on  toes  and  he  took  steps  which 
became  controversial.  But,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve his  heart  was  in  the  right  place  and 
his  singlemost  objective  was  to  serve  all 
the  people  and  improve  the  conditions 
of  all  the  people. 

To  Lady  Bird,  the  Johnson  daughters 
and  their  husbands,  and  to  the  grand- 
children I  offer  my  deepest  condolences. 


\ 
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WATER 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  joint  resolution  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  economic 
and  engineering  feasibility  of  acquiring 
riparian  rights  from  the  Republic  of 
Mexico  to  water  in  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  would  be  for  the  purpose  of 
piping  and  pumping  such  water  from  the 
gulf  to  Arizona,  and  to  acquire  a  permit 
to  locate  a  desalinization  plant  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

This  resolution  relates  generally  to  the 
water  and  energy  shortage  problems  of 
the  American  Southwest,  and  specifically 
to  the  salinity  problem  of  the  Colorado 
River. 


The  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  involving  the  Colorado 
River  provided  only  that  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  water,  1,500,000  acre-feet  of  water 
per  year,  would  be  delivered  at  the  inter- 
national border.  Nothing  was  said  about 
the  quality  of  water  to  be  delivered. 

Nevertheless,  the  desirability  of  lower- 
ing salt  content  is  undeniable.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  this,  the  United 
States  has  constructed  a  ditch  to  take  the 
waters  which  drain  from  the  Wellton- 
Mohawk  project  in  Arizona  and  intro- 
duce them  back  into  the  Colorado  River 
at  a  point  below  Morelos  Dam,  which  is 
the  Mexican  point  of  diversion.  Actually 
these  waters  amoimt  to  a  windfall  to  the 
Mexicans,  since  the  water  is  not  charged 
against  the  one  million  and  a  half  acre- 
feet  which  Mexico  obtains  imder  the 
international  treaty.  This  additional 
water  assists  in  efforts  to  keep  the  main- 
stream water  below  undesirable  salt 
levels. 

In  addition,  President  Nixon  and  Pres- 
ident Echeverria  of  the  Republic  made 
more  headway  on  thfcsalinlty  question  in 
their  discussions  earljt  last  summer.  As  a 
result,  further  efforts  are  being  under- 
taken to  dilute  the  water  Mexico  receives. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these 
Improvements  were  undertaken  as  a 
matter  of  international  comity,  and  not 
as  an  assumption  of  any  legal  liability 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide water  of  any  given  quality  at  the 
international  border. 

Despite  what  has  already  been  done, 
the  Colorado  River  salinity  question  still 
could  be  an  extremely  deUcate  issue  be- 
tween the  nations;  or,  it  could  be  a 
means  of  cementing  the  friendship  be- 
tween our  two  Republics. 

Although,  as  I  mentioned  before,  the 
United  States  has  no  legal  duty  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  water  obtained  by 
Mexico  from  the  river,  I  feel  it  is  to  our 
own  best  interest  to  do  so  if  we  can  with- 
out irreparable  injury  to  own  people. 

The  best  manner  by  which  to  improve 
the  quality  of  this  water  is  by  augmen- 
tation; introducing  additional  water 
which  is  better  in  quality  than  the  water 
which  flows  across  the  international 
boimdary.  And,  the  best  means  of  doing 
this  is  by  the  construction  of  a  desalin- 
ization rtant  to  be  located  somewhere 
in  the  littoral  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 
Power  to  operate  this  plant  would  be 
provided  by  a  nuclear  plant  built  in  the 
United  States,  near  the  Mexican  border. 

This  scheme  would  provide  pure  water 
to  dilute  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  to  the  desired  degree.  It  would  also 
provide  surplus  water  which  could  be 
used  in  the  Colorado  River,  either  by 
water  exchange  or  by  direct  application. 
The  surplus  power  which  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  nuclear  plant  would  be 
readily  marketable,  possibly  in  north- 
western Mexico  and  certainly  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  United  States, 
which  faces  imminent  power  shortages. 

I  have  specified  a  nuclear  plant,  rather 
than  a  conventionally  fired  plant  because 
there  is  no  adequate  suoply  of  fossil 
fuel  in  that  region.  Also.  I  feel  that  the 
undertaking  of  a  project  of  this  magni- 
tude would  appeal  to  our  friends  in 
Mexico,  not  only  as  a  source  of  water 
supply,  but  as  a  prestigious  scientific 
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undertaking.  The  two  countries  would  be 
advancing  technologies  in  nuclear  power 
productlcm,  desalinization,  and  surely  in 
the  related  areas  for  the  protection  of 
our  environment.  After  all.  we  would 
want  this  undertaking  to  epitomize 
sound  environmental  planning. 

As  its  part  of  the  imdertaking,  Mexico 
would  furnish  a  site  or  sites  on  or  near 
the  Gulf  of  California  for  the  with- 
drawal of  water.  It  would  also  give 
whatever  riparian  rights  are  necessary 
for  the  legal  use  of  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
California,  and  rights  of  way  for  canals, 
waterways,  and  the  like.  Of  course,  inso- 
far as  possible  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  should  be  reimbursed  for  their 
expenses  from  the  sale  of  excess  power. 

It  should  also  be  noted  here  that  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act  took 
the  burden  of  providing  water  to  satisfy 
the  entire  Mexican  treaty  burden  upon 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.  At 
some  time  in  the  future,  the  task  of 
providing  1,500,000  acre-feet  of  water 
to  satisfy  this  burden  must  be  assumed. 
The  Colorado  River  is  far  short  of  pro- 
ducing the  amount  of  water  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  States  of  the  basin,  even 
without  regard  to  the  Mexican  burden. 
This,  then,  might  be  a  manner  in  which 
the  United  States  could  discharge  the 
burden  it  has  assumed,  establish  better 
international  relations  with  Mexico,  and 
aid  in  ending  a  power  shortage  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  United  States. 

This  plan  is  not  new  to  Mexico.  It  has 
been  broached  in  numerous  talks  be- 
tween ofQcials  of  the  two  Governments 
over  the  last  few  years. 

If  passed  my  legislation  would  direct 
the  Department  of  State  and  the  In- 
terior to  imdertake  negotiations  which 
are  necessary  if  this  plan  is  to  be  de- 
veloped further.  The  time  is  right  with 
the  increased  Mexican  concern  over  the 
salinity  problem.  I  hope  my  resolution 
will  be  given  early  consideration. 


LEE  HAMILTON'S  FEBRUARY  19, 1973, 
WASHINGTON  REPORT  ON  THE 
1974  BUDGET 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  my  February  19,  1973, 
Washington  report  on  the  1974  budget: 

1974  Bttdcet 
.  The  President's  budget  Is  the  single,  most 
Important  political  document  be  submits  to 
the  CongreoB.  It  outlines  bis  view  of  the 
needs  of  the  country,  and  what  the  federal 
government  shotild  do  to  meet  them. 

President  Nixon's  budget  for  Plscal  Tear 
1974  estimates  receipts  at  >3S6  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  $31  billion  over  1973,  and  budget 
outlays  of  about  (268.7  billion,  an  increase 
of  tl9  billion  over  the  1973  budget.  Within 
that  fiscal  framework,  the  President  has  ex- 
pressed his  strategy  of  a  fuU  employment 
balance,  no  tax  hikes,  reduced  social  pro- 
grams, and  the  decentralization  of  the  fed- 
eral government's  functions.  The  highlights 
of  that  budget  include: 

No  tax  increase,  and  a  planned  deficit  of 
•ia.7  bUllon, 

A  M.3  billion  increase  In  defense  spending, 

A  plan  to  require  Medicare  patients  to  pay 
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more  than  twice  as  much  as  they  do  now  for 
the  average  hospital  stay, 
A  dlammntUng  of  the  education  programs, 
Increaoed  assistance  for  minority  busineas- 
men,  energy  research,  drug  abuse  control, 
law  enforcement,  mass  transit  and  the  arts, 
ITie  abolition  or  reduction  of  more  than 
100  programs,  such  as  those  for  community 
action,  hospital  construction,  rural  conser- 
vation   and    electrification,    mental    health 
centers,  housing  and  public  employment. 

The  1974  budget  also  caUs  for  the  consoli- 
dation of  many  functions  now  scattered 
across  many  departments  Into  four  new  de- 
partments (community  development,  human 
reeourcee,  natural  resources  and  economic 
affairs).  Seventy  narrow-purpoae  programs 
wlU  be  consolidated  into  four  block  pro- 
grams, transferring  both  federal  money  and 
spending  responsibility  to  state  and  local 
governments  in  such  areas  as  education,  law 
enforcement,  manpower  training  and  com- 
munity development.  The  change  proposed 
here  is  from  q>eclflc  grants,  which  channel 
funds  into  specific  programs  reflecting  na- 
tional concerns  and  priorities,  to  broad  pur- 
pose grants,  giving  discretion  to  state  and 
local  officials  to  distribute  and  administer 
federal  money. 

P^ederal  programs  often  are  Ineffective  be- 
cause they  are  too  centralized,  and  correc- 
tions are  needed.  I  have  supported  a  com- 
bination of  categorical  grants  and  revenue 
sharing  to  give  flexibUlty  to  the  federal  sys- 
tem and  to  promote  resixinslblUty  by  the 
states  and  cities.  Under  the  President's  pro- 
posal, there  is  likely  to  be  fierce  competition 
among  the  states  and  citlee  for  federal  money. 
In  his  budget  message,  the  President  re- 
newed his  caU  to  the  Congress  to  Join  him 
In  putting  a  ceUlng  on  spending.  While  the 
Congress  agrees  with  that  objective,  and 
apparently  with  the  specific  figxire  he  recom- 
mends, substantial  disagreement  can  be  ex- 
pected over  the  priorities  for  the  use  of  the 
money. 

Congress  U  ill-equipped  to  challenge  the 
President  on  his  national  priorities  until 
It  sets  its  own  bouse  in  order  to  better  con- 
trol its  budgetary  and  revenue  procedvu'es. 
Under  the  present  appropriations  procedure, 
in  which  spending  bills  are  shaped  without 
reference  to  a  total  budget  limit.  Congress 
cannot  handle  the  budget  systematically  or 
effectively.  Portunately.  the  Congress  is  be- 
ginning to  make  the  necessary  changes  to 
Improve  its  handling  of  the  budget. 

The  defense  budget  of  $79  billion,  despite 
all  of  the  explanations,  strikes  me  as  being 
mighty  high.  The  Congress  Is  obligated  to 
scrutinize  the  defense  requests  to  reduce,  for 
example,  the  excessive  ratio  of  support  to 
combat  troops  and  the  overblown  general 
officer  class,  to  cloee  unneeded  bases,  and 
reduce  cost  overruns  on  several  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

The  President  undoubtedly  Is  correct  In 
trying  to  end  some  long-overdue  excesses  in 
federal  assistance  programs,  but  several  other 
features  of  the  budget  concern  me: 

Some  people  reaUy  do  need  help,  and  to 
reduce  programs  without  proposing  alterna- 
tives could  work  real  hardships  on  them. 

The  budget  abandons  the  long-held  goal 

of  getting  unemployment  down  to  4  percent. 

and  falls  to  propose  ways  of  creating  Jobs. 

Education  programs,  such  as  aid  to  libraries 

and  schools,  are  threatened. 

No  changes  are  proposed  to  make  Income 
and  property  taxes  more  equitable. 


FISCAL  RESPONSIBILITY 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  iCAKTXAirD 
IN  THI^OUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  must  begin  to  ex- 
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ercise  greater  responsibihty  in  its  fiscal 
and  budgetary  operations.  Our  appro- 
priations process,  rather  than  operating 
within  a  budgetary  framework,  deals 
separately  with  a  number  of  funding 
bills.  This  approach  can  result  in  an 
overall  spending  level  that  exceeds  pro- 
jected full-employmenf  revenues. 

In  order  to  enable  Congress  to  reassert 
its  role  in  developing  fisc-U  and  budget- 
ary poUcles.  I  have  sponsored  the  Federal 
Fiscal  Responsibihty  Act  of  1973.  The  bill 
would  require  Congress  to  set  an  overall 
expenditure  limitation  within  45  days 
after  the  President's  annual  economic 
message.  By  setting  such  a  limitation 
Congress  would  be  forced  to  consider  the 
appropriaUon  bUi  in  the  light  of  Umlted 
dollars  and  competing  priorities. 

The  bill  would  also  move  the  Federal 
fiscal  year  from  July  1  to  January  1.  thus 
giving  Congress  more  time  to  consider 
budgets  properly  and  reducing  the  need 
for  conthiuing  resolutions"  which  are 
now  used  to  permit  agencies  to  spend  at 
their  old  budget  levels  when  their  new 
budget  has  not  been  approved  by  the 
July  1  deadline. 

The  Federal  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
also  deals  with  the  matter  of  Presiden- 
tial impoundment  of  funds.  Once  the 
Congress  has  reassumed  the  responsibU- 
Ity  of  relating  ouUays  to  available  re- 
sources, it  has  the  duty  to  preserve  Its 
constitutional  prerogative  to  determine 
national  priorities.  The  Executive  must 
not  be  allowed  to  assume  legislative  re- 
sponsIbiliUes.  Once  the  legislative  branch 
has  appropriated  funds,  they  should  be 
spent,  unless  circumstances  have  signifi- 
cantly changed  in  the  period  foUowing 
passage,  and  the  Congress  agrees  not  to 
spend  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  to  bring  order 
and  reason  to  the  budget  process  has 
come.  We  aU  have  our  personal  priorities 
and  we  should  all  continue  to  fight  for 
those  priorities.  We  must  recognize,  how- 
ever, the  constraints  of  a  spending 
framework  that  is  determined,  in  part 
by  our  revenues. 

I  insert  the  text  of  the  Federal  Fiscal 
R^ponslbillty  Act  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

H.R,  2672 
A  bUl  to  provide  greater  assurance  for  fiscal 
responsibility 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honat 
of  Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Federal  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1973. 

DECLARATION  OF  PTTRPOSX 

The  Congress  declares,  that  in  light  of 
the  Increasing  complexity  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  In  light  of  the  constitu- 
tional requirements  for  congressional  In- 
volvement as  an  Integral  partner  in  the 
budgetary  process  and  because  of  the  recent 
modernization  of  the  Executive  departments- 
budgetary  procedure  that: 

( 1 )  the  Congress  should  consider  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  other  fiscal  policies  in  a 
sjrstematlc  and  analytical  manner: 

(2)  the  Congress  should  re-establish  Its 
primary  role  In  developing  the  monetary  and 
fiscal  policies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

(3)  the  Congress  should  examine  alterna- 
tives to  present  budgeting  and  appropria- 
tions procedures  to  Insure  that  it  may  con- 
sider budgetary  and  fiscal  policies  In  a  sys- 
tematic  and   analytical    manner; 

(4)  the    Congress    should    consider    the 
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bt.  dget  in  a  comprehenalTe  manner  so  that 
CO  np«tlng  programs  and  departments  can 
be  considered  In  a  unified  budget  strategy 
wMcb  recognizes  the  Increasing  demands  on 
tbe  Federal  tax  dollar;  and 

(5)  the  Congress  shotild  establish  budget- 
arr  and  fiscal  procedures  whlcSi  wUl  assure 
ths  orderly  and  timely  channeling  of  funds 
fn  im  the  Federal  Obvemment  to  the  States. 
TirLE  I— MODIFICATION  OF  THK  FISCAL 
TEAR 
}TC.  101.  Effectlye  with  the  second  calen- 
ds r  year  which  begins  after  the  date  of 
en  kctmant  of  this  Act,  the  fiscal  year  of  all 
de  lartments,  agencies,  and  Instrumentalities 
of  the  United  States  shaU  be  the  calendar 
ye  LT. 

lac.  102.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Ml  nagement  and  Budget  Is  authorized  to 
mi  ke  provision  by  regulation,  order,  or  other- 
wl »  for  the  orderly  transition  by  all  depart- 
m<  nta.  agencies,  and  Instrumentalltlea  of  the 
tJi  Ited  States  aflected  by  the  fiscal  year  In 
ell  H5t  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
to  the  use  of  the  fiscal  year  prescribed  by 
se<  tlon  101  of  this  title. 

TI  rLE  U— ESTABLISHING  CONGRESSION- 
AL EXPENDITURES  LIMITATIONS 
I  >«c.  301.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
r^  th  s  title,  the  expenditures  and  net  lending 

1  i  (b  Jdget  outlays)  of  the  Federal  Government 

du  ring  each  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  that 
an  ount  which  the  Congress  shall  fix  by  con- 
cu  Tent  resolution  no  later  than  lo»ty-flve 
le(  Islatlve  days,  as  that  term  is  used  In  title 
II  of  thla  Ax;t,  after  the  latest  day  set  by 
lai  r  for  the  budget  message  of  the  President 
wl  h  respect  to  such  fiscal  year.  In  fixing  such 
lln  iltatlon,  the  Congress  shall  consider  rele- 
va  It  economic  Indicators,  programs  goals  and 
bu  Igetary  considerations  which  will  be  help- 
fu:  in  establishing  a  comprehensive  budget 
sti  »tegy. 

I  lac.  202.  The  limitation  set  by  section 
20  of  this  title  shall  be  Increased  by  an 
an  ount  equal  to  any  net  Increase  In  total 
ex]  lendlturea  and  net  lending  (budget  out- 
laj  B)  during  such  fiscal  year  with  respect 
to  relatively  uncontrollable  outlays  under 
th(  n  existing  law,  open-ended  programs  and 
fix  id  costs. 

!  *c.  203.  The  limitation  set  by  section  201 
of  this  title  rtiall  also  be  Increased  by  an 
an:  otint  equal  to  the  net  Increase  In  receipts 
ov(  r  the  estimated  receipt*  upon  which  such 
lln  itatlon  was  fixed, 
i  «c.  204.  Not  Uter  than  fifteen  days  after 
sine  die   adjournment  of   each  session 
the  Congress  the  Director  of  the  OfUce  of 
and  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
and  to  the  Congress  his  estimate 
;he  net  effect  of  action  or  inaction  by  the 
on  total  expenditures  and  net  lend- 
( budget  outlays)    recommended  by  the 
for  the  fiscal  year  following  such 
.  If  such  estimate  Indicates  that  total 
and  net  lending  (budget  out- 
)  for  that  fiscal  year  would  be  In  excess 
:he  limitation  established  by  section  201 
^hls  title,  as  adjusted  In  accordance  with 
202  and  203,  the  Director  shall  spec- 
In  such  report,  for  each  activity  for  which 
estimates  expenditures  and  net  lending  to 
In  excess  of  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  President,  the  pro  rata  reduc- 
In  expendltiu^s  and   net  lending  re- 
quired to  comply  with  that  limitation,  as  ad- 
]\u  ted.  Expenditures  and  net  lending  (budget 
ou  lays)  for  any  such  activity  for  that  fiscal 
yee  r   shall   not   exceed   the   amount   which 
wo  lid  nave  been  permlttel  by  the  amount 
specified  in  the  Director's  report. 

I  EC.  308.  In  the  administration  of  any  ac- 
tlv  ty  as  to  which  ( 1 )  the  obllgatlonal  au- 
th<  rlty  la  reduced  In  order  to  effectuate  re- 
du(  tlons  In  expenditures  and  net  lending 
(bi  dget  outlays)  required  by  section  204  of 
thl  I  title,  and  (2)  the  allocation  grant,  ap- 
poi  blonment,  or  other  distribution  of  funds 
am>ng  recipients  is  required  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  application  of  a  formula  In- 
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vdlvlBg  the  amount  appropriated  ot  other- 
wise made  available  for  distribution,  the 
amount  remaining  available  for  obligation 
after  such  reduction  shall  be  substituted,  in 
the  application  of  the  formula,  for  the 
amount  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
of  Its  officers  shall  be  liable  for  any  part  of 
the  difference  between  the  amount  appro- 
priated or  otherwise  made  available  for  any 
activity  and  the  arnount  as  so  reduced. 
TITLE  in— ESTABLISHtNO  A  FEDERAL 
IMPOXmDMENT  PROCEDURE 
Sac.  301.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  Ina- 
pounds  any  funds  appropriated  by  law  out 
of  the  Treasury  for  a  specific  purpose  or  proj- 
ect, or  approves  the  Impounding  of  such 
funds  by  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States,  he  shall,  within  ten  days  thereafter, 
transmit  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  a  special  message  specifying: 

(1)  the  amount  of  funds  Impounded, 

(2)  the  specific  projects  or  governmental 
functions  affected  thereby,  and 

(3)  the  reasons  for  the  impounding  of  such 
funds. 

(b)  Each  special  message  submitted  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  same  day,  and  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
If  the  House  Is  not  In  session,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate  Is  not 
In  session.  Each  such  message  shall  be  printed 
as  a  document  for  each  House. 

Sec.  302.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Im- 
pounding of  funds  Includes— 

(1)  withholding  or  delaying  the  expendi- 
ture or  obligation  of  funds  (whether  by 
establishing  reserves  or  otherwise),  appro- 
priated for  projects  or  activities,  and  the 
termination  of  authorized  projects  or  activi- 
ties for  which  appropriations  have  been 
made,  and, 

(2)  any  type  of  executive  action  which 
effectively  precludes  the  obligation  or  expend- 
itures of  the  appropriated  funds. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Except  as  provided  for  In  sec- 
tion 304(c),  the  President  shaU  cease  the 
Impounding  of  funds  specified  to  each  spe- 
cial message  within  sixty  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  after  the  message  Is  re- 
ceived If  such  impounding  shall  have  been 
disapproved  by  either  Hoiise  of  Congress  by 
passage  of  a  resolution  stating  In  substance 
that  that  House  does  not  favor  the 
impounding. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  and 
section  304  shall  be  considered  as  an  exercise 
of  rulemaking  power  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  respectively,  and 
as  such  they  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the 
rules  of  each  House,  respectively,  but  ap- 
plicable only  with  respect  to  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  In  that  House  in  the  case  of 
resolutions  described  by  this  section:  and 
they  shall  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

(c)  With  full  recognition  of  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  relating  to  the  procedure  of  that 
House)  at  any  time.  In  the  aame  manner, 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 304,  the  continuity  of  a  sesalrtn  Is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  since 
die.  and  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  In  session  because  of  em  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall 
be  excluded  In  the  computartlon  of  the  sixty 
day  period. 

(e)  Any  resolutlou  of  disapproval  as  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
and  In  subsection  (c)  of  section  304  shall  be 
referred  to  the  committee  In  each  House 
whose  responsibility  Includes  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  the  department  or 
agency  whose  funds  have  been  impounded. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the  Presl- 
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dent  shall  not  Inxpound  axxy  funds  £rom  ap. 
proprlatlQns  Biade  by  the  Ocmgiess  for  any 
appropriations  categorlea  of  aaj  dapartment 
or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  imless 
such  Impoundment  Is  made  In  all  appropria- 
tions categories  of  that  departm^t  or 
agency  on  the  basla  ot  equal  percentage  tai- 
poundment  among  appropriations  categories. 

(b)  Variations  fif  up  to  10  percentage 
pomts  In  the  Impoundnent  of  funds  be- 
tween individual  appn^rtatlons  categories 
within  a  department  or  agency  shall  not  be 
deemed  as  unequal  i>ercentage  Impound- 
ment among  appropriation  categories  for  the 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  the  President  de- 
sires to  Impoimd  funds  for  a  particular  ap- 
propriations category  within  a  department 
or  agency  without  reference  to  the  limita- 
tions established  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  this  section  he  shall  submit  a  Presidential 
message  as  provided  for  In  section  301  of 
this  Act  prior  to  any  such  impoundment. 
Either  House  of  Congress  shall  have  thirty 
days  of  continuous  session,  from  submission 
of  the  message,  to  'disapprove  by  passage  of 
a  resolution  stating  that  that  House  does  not 
favor  the  proposed  Impounding  In  contra- 
vention of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section.  After  such  time  the  President  shall 
be  allowed  to  Impound  that  appropriations 
category  without  regard  to  provisions  In  that 
section. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "appropriations  category"  means  each 
designation  of  a  use  or  program  In  the  acta 
of  Congress  appropriating  funds. 

Sec.  305.  Any  costs  which  are  Inciured 
by  the  recelplent  of  Federal  funds  as  a  .-esflt 
of  delay.  In  disbursing  such  funds.  In  excess 
of  ^Ixty  days  after  Itie  date  on  which  such 
recipient  was  to  receive  Such  disbursement 
according  to  notification  from  the  appro- 
priate Federal  authority  shall  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  exclu- 
sive original  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine cases  brought  under  this  section.  This 
shall  not  apply  to  any  costs  Incurred  by  the 
recipient  of  Federal  funds  as  a  result  of 
delay  consequent  to  the  impounding  of  such 
fxinds  under  this  tile. 


ENRICH  LI7ES  OP  OUR  OLDER 
>  AMERICANS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

or  n.oRXDA ' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
older  Americans  have  contributed  much 
to  thdo-  country,  and  this  Nation  owes 
them  more  than  a  barredi,  marginal 
existence:  Their  "golden  years"  should 
be  rich,  meaningful,  and  rewarding. 

In  my  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
Florida  live  more  than  134,000  older 
Americans  65  years  of  age  and  older. 
I  am  personally  familiar  with  their  prob- 
lems and  am  proud  to  represent  them. 
They  have  served  their  Nation  and  so- 
ciety, and  now  they  are  entitled  to  some 
basic  services  In  return. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  co«x)nsored 
H.R.  1483,  the  Older  American  Services 
bill  which  amends  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1985  and  provides  increased  funds 
to  the  States  for  a  variety  of  services 
directed  to  the  special  problems  of  the 
aged. 

This  bill  would  establish  an  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  under  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  headed 
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by  a  Oommissioaer  on  Aging  appointed 
by  ttift  "P/esldent.  The  Administration 
would  have  the  rejsptMislblllty  of  carry- 
ing out  the  programs  authorized  by  the 
bill. 

Also,  a  National  Information  and  Re- 
source Clearinghouse  for  the  Aging  would 
be  created  to  collect,  analyze  and  dis- 
tribute information  on  the  needs  and 
interests  of  our  «*ier  Americans. 

H.R.  1483  would  establish  a  Federal 
Council  on  Aging  composed  of  15  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  to  assist  and  ad- 
vise the  President  on  the  needs  of  older 
Americans. 

The  Admlnlsti-ation  on  Aging  would 
work  with  the  States  to  develop  state- 
wide plans  for  delivering  services  to  old- 
er Americans.  The  blU  authorizes  $100 
million  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  grants  for 
State  and  community  programs  on  sig- 
ing;  $200  million  for  fiscal  1974  and 
$300  million  for  fiscal  1975. 

In  addition,  qualified  persoimel  would 
be  attracted  into  the  field  of  aging  and 
trained  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  old- 
er Americans.  For  this  purpose,  $15  mil- 
lion would  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1973;  $20  million  for  fiscal  1974.  and 
$25  million  for  fiscal  1975. 

Older  Americans  often  cannot  afford 
their  own  automobiles,  or  have  difHculty 
driving,  and  must  rely  on  public  trans- 
portation to  get  about.  Such  transporta- 
tion many  times  is  either  unavailable  or 
inadequate.  7or  this  reason,  H.R.  1483 
would  provide  $7V2  million  to  help  meet 
the  transportation  problems  of  older 
Americans  in  fiscal  year  1973;  $15  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1974  and  $20  million  for 
fiscal  1975. 

This  legislation  also  would  provide  for 
senior  centers  to  serve  as  a  focal  point 
for  delivering  social  and  nutritional  serv- 
ices. Federal  grants  or  contracts  would 
be  available  for  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  such  centers,  with  $35  million 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  from 
1973  to  1975.  To  staff  these  centers,  $10 
million  would  be  appropriated  for  each 
of  the  same  3  years. 

For  older  Americans  who  enjoy  being 
with  children,  the  Older  Americans  Com- 
munity Service  and  Foster  Grandparents 
program  would  be  expanded.  And  for  old- 
er Americans  of  low  Income,  the  Com- 
munity Service  Einployment  program 
would  provide  40,000  to  60.000  Jobs. 

These  and  other  progr&tns  imder  the 
Older  American  Services  bill  would  pro- 
vide increased  opportunities  for  elderly, 
and  go  far  toward  helping  enrich  their 
lives. 


NATIONWIDE  SUPPORT  FOR  SELECT 
CRIME  COMMITTEE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  new  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer,  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  these  ex- 
pressions of  support  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime. 

Since  the  House  will  soon  be  ooftsider- 
Ing  H.R.  205  which  extends  this  select 
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o(xnmlttee  for  2  years,  it  seemed  appro- 
priate that  my  colleagues  should  have 
some  idea  of  the  impact  of  the  commit- 
tee froni  the  view  of  law  enforcement 
officials,  educators,  and  others  interested 
in  fighting  crime  in  America. 

It  is  significant  that  these  expressions 
come  from  almost  every  level  of  the  Na- 
tion's criminal  justice  system,  as  well  as 
citizen  organizations.  In  this  era  of 
heated  debates  over  increased  versus  de- 
creased federalism,  such  an  outpouring 
of  support  for  a  Federal  body  must  say 
something  about  that  body's  work. 

Following  are  the  comments : 
MxTROPOLrrAN  Crime  Commission, 
or  New  Orleans,  Inc., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  February  16, 1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albbrt. 
Speaker,  House  of  Repreientatives. 
WashiTipton,  DC: 

We  urge  your  leadership  in  support  of 
House  Resolution  305  for  two  year  exten- 
sion of  activity  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime.  At  a  time  when  crime  con- 
ditions have  reached  proportions  which 
make  them  the  predominant  concern  of  the 
American  people,  we  believe  It  would  be  a 
serious  mistake  to  end  the  factfinding  proc- 
esses in  which  this  select  committee  has 
been  engaged.  The  recent  national  confer- 
ence on  criminal  Justice  was  a  valuable 
means  of  broadening  understanding  of  the 
complexity  of  crime.  Its  causes,  and  the 
failures  of  existing  corrective  processes. 

Congressional  authority  and  capability  is 
looked  to  by  the  citizenry  as  one  of  the 
major  potentials  for  documenting  the  In- 
gredients of  the  crime  problem  and  provid- 
ing guidance  and  legislation  with  realism. 
In  our  opinion,  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  has  made  valuable  contributions 
In  the  past.  It  needs  to  be  continued  and 
strengthened  to  assure  our  citizens  that 
Congress  Is  fulfilling  Its  obligation  to  re- 
duce the  degree  with  which  crime  Tlctlmlses 
and  terrorizes  people  on  the  streets,  in  their 
homes,  and  in  their  businesses. 
Respectfully, 

Aaron  M.  Kohn. 
Managing  Director. 


Hon.  C&RL  Albert, 

Speaker,  House  Qf  Representatives, 

Washir^gton,,D.C.: 

As  Sheriff  of  Cook  County  and  Chief  Law 
Enforcement  Officer  for  more  than  five  and  a 
half  million  people  I  am  most  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  passage  of  HR  205.  which 
would  permit  the  continuance  of  the  House 
Select  Ccxnmlttee  on  Crime.  May  I  urge  your 
Immediate  affirmative  action  to  continue  the 
work  of  this  committee  in  the  vitally  Im- 
portant areas  of  Narcotics  Control  and  Street 
Crime. 

We  have  been  most  Impressed  by  the  work 
of  this  committee  and  hope  to  continue  to 
cooperate  with  It  and  its  chairman.  Rep- 
resentative Claude  Pepper  in  its  fljial  In- 
vestigation and  report. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  concerned 
citizens  in  Cook  County  when  I  ask  you  to 
support  this  endeavor.  I  would  appreciate 
hearing  from  you  as  to  your  action  In  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Richard  J.  Elroo, 
Sheriff  of  Cook  County. 

Albitquerqoe,  N.  Mex., 

February  IS,  1973. 
Hon.  Clattoe  Pipper, 

Chairman,  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  In  receipt  of  your  telegram 
addressed  to  Alexander  P.  Sceresae  In  regard 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 

I  am  sorry  to  Inform  you  that  Mr.  Sceresse 
passed  away  on  September  5,  1972  and  I  have 
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been  elected  Dlstnct  Attorney.  Enclosed 
please  find  copy  of  the  telegram  which  I  sent 
to  the  Honorable  Carl  Albert.  I  am  sure  that 
Al  would  have  wanted  the  committee  to  be 
continued  for  two  more  years  and  I  am  of 
the  same  agreement. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  L.  Brandknburo, 

District  Attorney. 

Los  Angeles  UNirtED  School  District, 

Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  February  16.  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  have  Just  learned  of  House  Resolution  205 
which  viU  allow  for  the  continuance  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime 

Today  in  our  schools  rtiore  than  at  any 
time  In  my  23  years  of  service  to  the  Dis- 
trict, violence  In  the  community  poses  a 
threat  of  such  proportions  that  we  are  se- 
verely hampered  in  conducting  and  main- 
taining an  educational  environment  condu- 
cive to  learning.  The  present  community 
unrest  requires  immediate  and  decisive  at- 
tention. 

Tlie  following  figures  Indicate  the  serious- 
ness and  prevalence  of  crime  in  our  com- 
munity as  It  refiects  itself  in  our  schools: 

Assaults  on  school  personnel 30 

Assaults  on  school   personnel  with 

weapons 37 

Assaults  and  attempted  rap**  of  school 

p>ersonnel    2 

Assaults  on  pupils 71 

Assaults  on  pupils  with   weapons 67 

Assault  and  rape  of  a  pupil 3 

Possession    of    weapons 37 

Murder  of  a  pupil 8 

Possession  or  sale  of  narcotics 8 

Arson 1 

These  figures  are  for  only  a  part  of  the 
first  semester  of  school  year  1972-73. 

In  addition  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment has  identified  881  hard-core  gang 
members  (these  gang  members  are  all  school 
age  youngsters).  The  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment has  defined  hard  core  as  meaning 
10  or  more  arrests  of  which  5  include  felony 
arrests.  The  881  gang  members  reflect  9,515 
arrests.  The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
made  6.412  applications  for  petition  to  the 
Probation  Department  to  bring  these  young- 
sters to  court. 

In  the  first  10  months  of  1972  there  were 
504  arrests  for  murder  In  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  98  of  which  were  Juveniles,  reflect- 
ing an  Increase  In  Juvenile  arrests  for  murder 
of  62.7 --r. 

Personally,  I  have  been  impressed  with  and 
heartened  by  the  efforts  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Crime.  The  activities  of  that 
Committee  have  served  as  a  hope  for  the  im- 
provement of  conditions  that  presently  con- 
front the  700.000  young  people  In  my  District. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  actively  sup- 
port   the   continuance   of   the   House   Select 
Committee  on  Crime. 
Respectfully, 

Dr.  William  J.  Johnston. 

Superintendent 

Seventh  Step  Foundation. 
SacraTnento.  Calif.,  February  16, 1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert. 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  strongly  tirge  your  approval  of  House 
Resolution  206,  which  would  continue  for 
two  more  yesirs  the  mvaluable  work  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 

Tou  are  aware  that  it  is  most  difflcxilt  to 
legislatively  respond  to  the  many  ramifica- 
tions of  crime  in  America.  That,  more  than 
any  other  factor,  makes  the  work  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Grime  an  im- 
measurable tool  that  can  be  utUlKd  by  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

Jamks  Tksta. 
Bxeeutive  Director. 
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ALBugxmatrz,  N.  Mrz.. 

February  IS,  1973. 
lU)n.  Ca>l  Ai.Batr, 
i  peaker,  Hotue  of  Repreaentativea, 
1  VaahtngttM,  D.C.: 

We  feel  that  Houae  Beaolutlon  300  shovUd 
1 «  adopted  so  that  the  Select  Committee  on 
( ;rlxae  will  be  continued  for  two  more  years. 
Jamxs  L.  BaAintrNBtTao, 

District  Attorney. 

.  iNAHXiac  Umoif  HioH  School  OBrmicr, 

Anaheim,  Calif..  February  16, 1973. 

ion.  CUktTDK  PSPFKX, 

iotise  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

For  your  Information  the  following  day 
etter  was  aent  to  Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the 
iouae  of  SepresentatlTes,  pertaining  to  the 
Atereeta  of  this  district  in  the  continuous 
vork  of  the  Houae  Select  Committee  on 
:?rlme: 

"I  wish  to  Indicate  to  you  my  concern 
vlatlve  to  the  need  for  the  continuing  func- 
tion of  the  Houae  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 
:  feel  that  la  very  Important  for  thla  com- 
mittee to  continue  for  at  least  two  more  years 
to  that  Ita  work  may  have  some  impact  on 
:he  problem  of  street  crime  and  narcotics 
traffic  in  America.  I  urge  you  to  take  wbat- 
>ver  steps  necessary  to  assure  two  more  years 
}f  life  to  thla  very  Important  committee." 

ROBSXT  BAmK, 

President,  Board  of  Trustees. 

JXrtTKATJ,  AUISKA, 

February  16, 1973. 
Son.  Casl  Alsext, 
Sepaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C.: 

Earnestly  aollcit  yovir  support  for  continua- 
tion of  the  operations  of  the  House  Select 
i^ommlttee  on  Crime.  I  sincerely  believe  It  la 
n  the  beat  intereata  of  the  Nation  to  con- 
tinue the  work  already  beg\m  by  this 
sommlttee. 

WlUJAM  A.  Eagan, 
Governor  of  Alaska. 

HtrWTINOTOW  Nakcotics 

OtlTDANCB    COTTNCn,, 

Long  Island,  N.Y.,  February  IS,  1973. 
Son.  Caxl  Alazkt, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DXAB  RKraKSKNTATTvx  Ai^kkt:  I  bave  re- 
cently read  that  the  Houae  Crime  Commit- 
tee ia  up  for  reconatltutlon  before  the  Oon- 
greaa  and  I  hasten  to  write  tbia  letter  to  you 
Tor  the  contlnuatloa  of  thia  worthwhile 
organization. 

The  Huntington  Narcotica  Oxiidance  Coun- 
cil haa  worked  with  the  Hoiiae  Crime  Com- 
mittee for  aeveral  years  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
Che  output  of  "apeed"  on  a  nationwide  baaia. 
This  combined  effort  haa  culminated  in  the 
sucoeaaful  effort  of  the  Houae  Crime  Com- 
mittee to  date  in  reducing  the  overproduction 
of  "apeed"  and  other  drugs. 

I   sincerely   hope    that   the   House   Crime 
Committee  will  be  permitted  to  continue  its 
most   worthwhile   efforts   on   behalf   of   the 
people  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AxTHtTR  Goldstein. 

Chairman. 


AicHDiocBas  or  Miami, 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  February  17, 1973. 
Repreeentative  Clattsi  Piwkb, 
Chairman,  House  Select  ComvUttee  on  Crime, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  telegram 
I  aent  to  Speaker  Carl  Albert.  "Sir,  it  la  with 
atrongest  vigor  that  I  support  House  Resolu- 
tion a06.  Prom  personal  experlanoe  as  a  drug 
abuse  counselor  it  is  my  ooBaMered  opinion 
that  America  (In  this  instance  Congreaa) 
urgently  needa  to  investigate  atreet  crime 
and  narcotics  traffic.  To  my  knowledge  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  chaired  by 
Honorable  Claude  Pepper  is  the  only  constl- 
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tuted  Mxnmittee  with  authorized  jurisdic- 
tion to  explore  these  areas  of  enormous  pub- 
lic concern.  I  urge.  Implore  support  of  Hoxiae 
Resolution  206." 

If  my  presence  in  Washington  would  assist 
in  any  way,  please  inform  me  and  I  will  come 
at  once. 

ResiiectfuUy, 
I  Sister  Thesese  Maroarbt, 

I  Drug  Abuse  Counselor. 

SEED  Dkuo  Rkhabilitation  PaOOBAM. 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla..  February  17. 1973. 
Re  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 
Congressman  Clausk  Pkpfes, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  are  deeply  disturbed  to  hear  that  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  on  Crime,  led  by 
the  Honorable  Claude  Pepper  Is  in  danger  of 
being  phased  out.  On  behalf  of  the  3,600 
young  people  who  have  been  through  the 
seed  drug  rehabilitation  program,  and  the 
thousands  of  parents  and  friends.  I  most 
humbly  urge  you  to  please  not  let  this  Im- 
portant body  phase  out.  This  is  a  vital  key 
to  the  well  being  of  our  nation. 
Respectfully  yours. 

AstBakker, 

President. 

Salem,  Oeeg..  February  16, 1973. 
Hon.  Cael  Albebt, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washingt^,  D.C.: 

House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  has  done 
commendable  Job  in  study  of  street  crime 
axid  narcotica  traffic.  I  urge  that  the  life  of 
the  committee  be  extended  for  two  years  so 
it  may  complete  its  work. 

Gtovernor  Tom  McCall, 

State  of  Oregon. 

CoNcaxss  or  Senior  Citizens, 

or  Greater  New  York, 
Nev  York,  N.Y.,  February  18.  1973. 

Hon.  CLAUDE  PKPPEK, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Congress  of  Senior  Citizens  of  Greater  New 
York  an  organization  of  429  affiliated  senior 
citizens  clubs  in  the  5  boroughs  of  City  of 
New  York  consisting  of  total  membership  of 
more  than  260  thousand  elderly  the  largest 
organized  group  of  senior  citizens  in  the  na- 
tion. We  are  deeply  concerned  In  re  House 
Resolution  305  destined  to  continue  its  still 
incomplete  investigation  as  atreet  crime  in 
America.  We  urge  you  support  continuance 
of  this  vital  committee.  While  this  subject 
concerns  all  victims  of  crime  in  all  age 
groups  it  is  of  particular  urgency  to  the 
elderly  who  being  defenseless  are  the  obvious 
crime  targets  of  violence  in  many  instances. 
In  the  Interest  of  all  and  particularly  of 
our  senior  citizens  we  urge  you  to  continue 
the  House  Select  Committee  for  another 
two  years.  Respectfully  yours, 

Walter  Newburcher, 

President. 
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the  ooQtintiation  of  Bepreaentatlve  Claude 
Pepper's  Select  Committee  on  Crime  due  to 
its  tremendous  impact  in  aiding  law  enforce- 
ment expose  organised  crime  and  corruption 
to  the  general  public. 

It  waa  most  gratifying  to  leam  that  the 
Rhode  laland  State  Police  was  able  to  con- 
tribute Bignlfloantly  to  aaaUt  the  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  to  attain  its  goal  by 
working  with  its  investigator*  for  months  to 
expose  organized  crime  as  it  applied  to  il- 
legal gambling,  and  the  fixing  of  horse 
races. 

During  my  40  year  career  as  a  police  officer, 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  testifying  be- 
fore the  McClellan  Committee  on  several 
occasions  and  in  196S  I  presented  testimony 
which  proved  instrumental  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  existence  of  organized  crime  in 
New  England  and  Identifying  Raymond  L. 
S.  Patriarca  as  its  boas.  Subsequently,  In- 
veatlgationa  f  ocuaed  on  the  activitiea  of  these 
Identified  organized  crime  figures  with  the 
end  result  being  that  Raymond  Patriarca  and 
many  other  of  his  underworld  associates  have 
been  and  are  presently  incarcerated. 

Therefore,  I  fully  realize  the  importance 
of  such  congressional  committees  which 
have  a  tremendous  Impact  on  the  public 
over  and  above  that  of  state  and  federal 
grand  Jury  investigations.  I  might  add  that 
the  recent  accomplishments  and  inroads 
gained  by  Chairman  Pepper's  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  once  again  have  proven 
their  value  to  all  law  enforcement  through- 
out the  country.  The  loea  of  thla  vital  com- 
mittee would,  in  my  opinion,  deal  a  severe 
blow  to  law  enforcement  in  Ita  efforts  to  keep 
the  public  informed  about  such  vital  matters. 

We  are  fervently  hopeful  that  you  will  give 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  your  con- 
tinued support  and  approval. 

With  warm  regards  and  best  wiahea,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

WALtXR  E.  Stone, 

Colonel. 


Miami,  TTa..  February  17.  1973. 
Congressman  Claitde  Pepper, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  We  believe  that  it  Is 
very  urgent  to  continue  the  investigations 
of  the  street  crime  in  America.  We  older 
people  are  the  most  who  are  attacked.  Many 
are  now  suffering  with  severe  pain.  We  hope 
you  pass  Resolution  206.  That  will  help  to 
eliminate  these  most  barbaric  acts  of  vio- 
lence, etc. 

RosBT  Sharp, 
President,  American  Federation  of  Sen- 
ior Citizens,  Northgate  Chapter. 

Rhode  Island  State  Police, 
North  Scituate,  R.I.,  February  16, 1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Speaker:  This  letter  is  to  ex- 
press our  ardent  support  for  and  to  urge 
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Metropolitan  Crime  Commission 

or  New  Orleamb,  Inc., 
Nw  Orleans,  La.,  February  16, 1973. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 

Chairman,  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  CoNCREasMAM  Pepper:  Attached  here- 
to Lb  a  copy  of  our  telegram  addressed  to- 
day to  'nie  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  This  is  pur- 
suant to  your  telegram  on  this  date. 

Unquestionably,  your  Committee  has  con- 
tributed to  documentation  and  better  under- 
standing of  diverse  levels  of  the  narcotics 
problem.  It  also  made  some  important  con- 
tributions to  the  record  concerning  organized 
crime,  and  hopefully  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  to  do  so. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  receiving  copies  of 
the  bearing  transcript  and  youx  Committee 
report  with  reference  to  organized  crime  in 
sports.  I  am  most  hopeful  that  It  will  con- 
tain strong  recommendations  for  dealing 
with  this  extremely  destructive  problem  in 
our  society. 

With  my  appreciation  for  your  courtesies 
and  l>est  wishes. 

Cordially  yours, 

Aaron  M.  Kohn, 
Managing  Director. 

ISxruopouTAK  Cbimb  Commission 

or  Nxw  Orleans,  Inc., 
New  Orleans,  La.,  February  16, 1973. 
Hon.  Cabl  Albkbt, 
Speaker,  Houae  of  Representatives, 
WMhington.  D.C: 

We  urge  yoxir  leadership  In  support  of 
House  Resolution  206  for  two  year  extension 
of  activity  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime.  At  a  time  when  crime  conditions  bave 
reached  proportions  which  make  them  the 
predominant  concern  of  the  American  people, 
we  believe  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
end  the  factfinding  processes  in  which  thU 
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select  cmunlttee  haa  bMn  engaged.  The  re- 
cent national  conference  on  criminal  Juatlce 
was  a  valuable  means  of  broadening  under- 
standing of  the  complexity  of  crime,  ita 
causes,  and  the  failures  of  existing  c<MTective 
processes.  Congressional  authority  and  capa- 
bility Is  looked  to  by  the  citizenry  as  one  of 
the  major  potentials  for  documenting  the  In- 
gredienta  of  the  crime  problem  and  providing 
guidance  and  legislation  with  realism.  In  our 
opinion,  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  has  made  valuable  contributions  in 
the  past.  It  needs  to  be  continued  and 
strengthened  to  assure  our  citizens  that  Con- 
gress is  fulfilling  its  obligation  to  reduce  the 
degree  with  which  crime  victimizes  and  tM- 
rorlzes  people  on  the  streets,  in  their  homes, 
and  in  their  businesses. 
Respectfully, 

Aaron  M.  Kohn, 
Managing  Director. 


Wichita  Council  on  Drug  Abuse, 

Wichita,  Kans.,  February  17, 1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  recommend  House  Resolution  205  be 
passed.  We  understand  this  resolution  will 
continue  the  UJ3.  House  Srtect  Committee 
on  Crime  for  two  more  years.  Hearings  con- 
ducted by  this  committee  have  had  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  serious  apathy  among 
school  administrators  regarding  the  problem 
of  drugs  in  our  schools.  Continued  effort 
against  this  problem  is  of  top  priority  for 
our  society  as  a  whcde  and  for  crime  In  par- 
ticular. Knowledge  on  which  to  base  legis- 
lative actions  needed  In  relation  to  drugs 
and  crime  Is  aeriously  Inadequate  as  it  is  in 
all  other  areas  of  need  for  responsible  actions 
against  drug  problems.  The  members  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  have  made 
progress  toward  becoming  informed  and 
knowledgeable  about  the  Issues  Involved.  It 
would  be,  in  our  estimation,  a  tragic  loss  if 
this  committee  were  to  discontinue  Its  work 
before  adequate  legislative  action  is  formu- 
lated. Recommend  passage  of  House  Reeolu- 
tion  206. 

Dee  Hill, 
Executive  Director. 


Jacksou,  Miss.,   February  19,  1973. 
Congressman  Claude  Pefpeb, 
Chairman,  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime, 
Washington,  D.C: 
Respectfully  urge  the  continuance  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime.  We  feel 
this  committee  is  urgently  needed  to  perform 
a  function  unique  only  to  Congress. 

A.  F.  SUMMEB, 

Attorney  Qeneral  of  State  of  Misaiaaippi. 


Baton  Rouox,  La., 
J'ebruary  19,  1973. 
Congressman  Claude  Peppb, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  believe  that  Houae  Resolution  206,  con- 
tinuing the  Houae  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  ahould  be  adopted  extending  the  life 
of  thla  important  ctxnmittee  so  that  it  may 
continue  ita  investigation  of  narcotic  traf- 
fic and  street  crime  in  America.  IIm  com- 
mittee  mtantly  needs  this  additional  ttma  to 
complete  Ha  work.  Aa  you  know  the  crimes 
in  dm^  are  prime  areas  of  concern  to  peo- 
ple of  all  the  SUtes  today  and  this  is  the 
only  committee  with  authorized  Jiirladlction 
to  explore  theae  areas. 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  concern  in  this 
matter  and  believe  it  wUl  best  serve  the  pub- 
Uc  interest  for  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  to  be  continued  for  another  two 
years. 

William  J.  Qustb,  Jr., 
Attorney  General,  State  of  Louisiana. 
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COLXTMBIA,  8.C., 

February  It,  1973. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  would  like  to  voice  my  support  of  House 
Reeolution  number  206  continuing  for  two 
m<»«  years  the  Ufe  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime.  The  continuance  of  thla  Im- 
portant investigative  body  is  vital  to  primary 
areas  of  crime  control  in  all  of  these  States. 
Since  crime  control  Is  of  utmost  Importance 
at  this  time  please  give  every  consideration 
to  the  passage  of  this  resolution. 

John  C.  West, 
Governor,  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Dallas,  Tex., 
February  18, 1973. 
Congressman  Clattdx  Pepper, 
Washington,  D.C: 

H.B.  206  shotUd  be  passed  conUnuing  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime.  The  prob- 
lems it  Is  dealing  with  are  at  least  as  impor- 
tant as  any  domestic  matters.  Iliis  commit- 
tee la  hearing  a  point  at  which  it  wiU  be 
able  to  propose  powerful  legislative  solu- 
tions that  will  at  once  reduce  crime  to  man- 
ageable proportions  and  reassert  congres- 
sional authority  as  originating  source  of  Im- 
porUnt  legislation.  The  poor  and  helpless  of 
thU  country  wiU  be  the  big  losers  if  the  com- 
mittee's work  now  is  interrupted,  but  it 
makes  no  sense  from  the  standpoint  of  any 
concerned  person  to  cut  off  a  project  with 
so  much  promise  at  a  cost  so  small.  Street 
crime  will  decline  as  organized  crime  is  forced 
out  of  the  heroin  traffic  and  kept  out. 
William  J.  FurriE. 

Professor  of  Law, 
Southern  MethodUt  University. 

U.A.W.  RrnuD  Wokxxbs  Coxtncil, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  February  19. 1973. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
Capitol  HiU, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  urge  support  House  Resolution  206  for 
continuance  Select  Committee  on  Crime  for 
2  years. 

DAvm  R.  Sherwood, 

Cliairman. 

National  Council  or 

Senior  Citizens, 
Peoria,  III.,  February  19, 1973. 
Representative  Claude  Pepper 
Capitol  Hill,  D.C: 

We  urge  in  the  public  Interest  that  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  be  con- 
tinued for  another  two  years. 

Ken  Johnston, 
Regional  Board  Member. 

BiSCATNE       TaXPATSRS       ASSOCIATION, 

North  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 

February  18, 1973. 
Congressman  Claude  Pepper 
Capitol  HiU,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  We  the  Blscayne  Taxpayers  As- 
sociation of  SenlOT  Citizens  of  North  Miami 
Beacdi  numbering  approximately  600  mem- 
bers believe  that  it  is  important  to  our  wel- 
fare that  resolution  number  206  be  passed. 
Crime  on  the  streets  is  in  many  cases  di- 
rected against  the  elderly  who  have  no  de- 
fense against  this  type  of  brutality.  Once 
again  we  strongly  urge  that  Resolution  num- 
ber 206  be  passed. 
Tours  truly, 

Henbt  Nelson, 

President. 

HJJ3JE.,  Inc., 
Milwaukee  Wis.,  February  19, 1973. 
Congnssman  Claude  Pepper, 
Capitol  HUl,  DC: 

I  atraiig;ly  encourage  you  to  continue  the 
Houae  Select  Committee  on  Crime.  We  need 
this  important  committee. 

L.  R.  Hess,  Ph.  D., 

President. 
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Here's  Help,  Inc., 
Miami.  Fla..  February  19,  1973. 
Congressman  Claude  Pepper, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Capitol  HUl.  D.C.: 

Honorable  Carl  Albert  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  you  permit  Congressman  Claude 
Peppers'  Crime  Commission  to  continue  it's 
Important  services  for  the  betterment  of  our 
community  as  his  investigation  concerning 
the  drug  scene  has  been  invaluable  to  all 
in  the  rehabilitation  field.  Thank  you. 
Marian  Siegel, 
Executive  Director. 


RUSS  BRIDGE  BAN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  persplcswiious  writers  is  Orv 
Llfka.  editor  of  the  Suburban  Life.  In  a 
column  of  Thursday,  Februsuy  15,  he  dis- 
cusses the  ban  announced  by  the  Soviet 
Union  on  contract  bridge  and  contract 
groups  that  had  developed.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting commentary  of  the  freedoms 
enjoyed  within  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  article  follows: 

No  Joker  in  Russ  Bridge  Ban 

Contract  bridge  has  been  labeled  "socially 
harmful"  by  the  Soviet  Union,  indicating 
someone  trumped  Premier  Kosygln's  ace 
once  too  often. 

The  edict  was  handed  down  by  the  sports 
committee  despite  muted  protests  about  a 
stacked  deck.  Contract  clubs  caught  the 
heaviest  criticism;  apparently  the  hierarchy's 
taste  doesn't  run  to  this  type  of  bridge  mix. 

Bridge  club  sponsors  face  the  same  fate  as 
advocates  of  free  elections.  They  may  be 
sent  to  Siberia  because  it's  impossible  to 
shuffie  cards  while  wearing  mittens. 

Contract  bridge  players  are  being  urged 
to  turn  to  more  productive  pastimes  such  as 
piecing  together  Jigsaw  puzzles  of  the  ruling 
troika,  something  Western  diplomats  have 
been  trying  to  do  for  several  years. 

Bridge  is  a  dangerous  endeavor  in  this 
country  also,  as  many  a  shin-scarred  hus- 
band will  attest.  Some  ask  their  wives  to 
play  in  their  stocking  feet,  only  to  have  them 
fall  to  remove  the  darning  needles. 

Non-players  believe  wives  resort  to  shin- 
work  to  discipline  ♦heir  spouses,  but  this  can 
be  done  by  putting  sand  in  their  salad  or 
staggering  their  shirt  buttons  so  they  don't 
match  the  boles.  Kicking  is  a  method  of 
signalling,  betrayed  only  by  the  recipients 
look  of  pain  or  severe  loss  of  blood. 

Women's  bridge  clubs  are  notorious  ai  gos- 
sip exchange  centers,  with  participant.,  bid- 
ding for  attention.  Top  prize  goes  to  the 
member  with  the  moet  sensational  news. 

Men  take  their  bridge  more  seriously  than 
women,  so  much  so  that  they  have  threat- 
ened to  Jump  off  another  variety  when  the 
cards  don't  fall  their  way.  But.  as  the  Soviet 
leadership  probably  concluded,  trouble  must 
be  anticipated  in  anv  endeavor  involving 
tricks. 

The  Russian  decree  weakens  contract 
bridge  Internationally;  It  was  bad  enough 
to  bave  the  Chinese  turn  to  checkers.  Tourna- 
ment promoters  may  respond  by  having 
vodka  removed  from  the  refreshment  list 

By  chopping  at  the  contract  bridge  the 
sports  committee  delivered  a  blow  to  its 
homeland.  Russians  adapted  the  game  from 
whist  almost  100  years  ago  and  called  it 
biritch,  although  losers  had  other  descrip- 
tions for  It. 
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Members  of  the  it^alty  and  bourgeoisie 
111  ed  to  gAinble.  and  contract  bridge  filled 
tbt  bin  when  the  roulette  wheel  was  In 
he  ck.  The  peasants  had  their  own  game: 
ev  ery  night  they  bet  two  slices  of  blackbread 
ai  d  a  bowl  of  potato  soup  that  they  wouldn't 
gt  t  hungry  before  morning. 

(Whether  auction  bridge  1^  more  accept- 
al:  Ifl  to  the  present  regime  Is  dpubtful.  but  a 
cc  Qtract  bridge  fan  would  refuse  to  be  fines- 
se 1  into  the  leas  challenging  pastime.  That 
wi  »uld  be  as  bad  as  solitaire  confinement. 

Contract  bridge  Isn't  the  only  game  that's 
b<en  causing  mumbles  in  Moscow;  they've 
al  lo  had  trouble  with  chess. 


,  OE:  THE  JUVENILE  OPPORTUNI- 
'  TES  ENDEAVOR  OP  DAYLIN.  INC. 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

OF   CALlrORNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1973 

r>  Mr.  Riaas.  Mr.  Speaker,  Daylln,  Inc. 

I  a  southern  California-based  volume  re- 

ts illng  company,  has  been  involved  In 
c(  mmunity  service  activities  for  many 
y{  ars.  throughput  the  country.  Recently, 
Mr.  Amnon  Harness,  chairman  of  the 
B>ard  of  Daylin.  Inc..  launched  a  new 
p  lase  in  community  involvement  by  in- 
tioducing  JOE,  Juvenile  Opportunities 
E  ideavor,  a  project  of  volunteerism 
v  lich  is  designed  to  offer  g:uidance.  coun- 
s(  ling,  and  attention  to  young  people  in 
oir  Nation. 

JOE  is  the  culmination  of  an  18-month 
sAidy  by  Daylin  which  sought  a  means 
o;  utilizing  the  energies  of  the  corpora - 
ti  m's  16,000  employees  in  a  significant 
c(  immunity  project.  With  the  directional 
a:  Id  organizational  assistance  of  the  Na- 
ti}nal  Council  of  Crime  and  Delin- 
q'  lency.  JOE  provides  volunteers  to  work 
w  th  both  juvenile  offenders  and  with 
youths  in  danger  of  becoming  delln- 
qftents  If  not  helped. 

Utilizing  NCCD's  division.  VIP.  Volun- 
teers in  Probation,  and  other  commun- 
itjT  groups  of  volunteers  throughout  the 
C(iuntry,  the  JOE  program  aims  at  an 
e::tremely  broad  range  of  assistance. 
Ssrvices  vary  from  one-to-one  relation- 
si  lips  serving  as  listening  posts  for  trou- 
b  ed  young  persons  to  some  300  other  job 
a:eas  providing  support  services  to  help 
ypuths. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  clearly  one  of 
the  major  challenges  which  faces  our 
way  of  life  today,  and  the  efforts  of  all 
citizens  will  be  required  to  encourage 
yi  »ung  people  to  pursue  creative  and  use- 
fil  activities  in  society.  Therefore.  I 
w  juld  like  to  acknowledge  and  salute  the 
el  forts  of  the  Daylin  people  for  their 
p  oneer  attitude  in  developing  a  means 
f<  r  private  industry  to  make  significant 
ciintributions  toward  the  solution  of 
community  problems. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  personal  con- 
gratulations to  Mr.  Amnon  Bamess.  who 
anceived  the  idea  of  JOE  and  spear- 
headed its  implementation.  Serving  as 
ci  tairman  of  the  Juvenile  Opportunities 
E  Ideavor  Foundation,  he  has  created 
w  Ithln  his  company  a  viable  program 
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which  will  serve  as  an  example  to  other 
corporations,  thereby  multiplying  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program. 

Other  Daylin  people  who  have  been  in- 
strumental in  setting  up  JOE  are  Mr. 
Max  Candiotty,  president  of  Daylin,  and 
Mr.  Dave  Finkle,  chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  Daylin,  both  of  whom 
gave  their  unwavering  support  and  en- 
couragement to  employees  on  every  level 
to  participate  in  this  program  of  volun- 
teerism. Mr.  Charles  "Chic"  Watt,  senior 
group  vice  president  of  Daylin  and  cur- 
rent president  of  the  JOE  Foundation, 
has  served  as  the  coordinator  of  JOE  at 
the  executive  level  and  has  traveled  to  all 
parts  of  the  country  in  order  to  stimulate 
volunteers  for  JOE.  Mr.  Bernard  Kritzer. 
vice  president  of  Daylin,  has  helped  in 
organizing  recruiting  centers  in  Daylin 
companies  throughout  the  country.  Mrs. 
LiUian  Candiotty,  president  of  the 
women  of  Daylin,  and  Mrs.  Diane  Watt, 
senior  vice  president  of  women  of  Day- 
lin in  charge  of  JOE,  have  both  given  the 
strong  support  of  their  committee  to  this 
program  and  have  served  in  various 
capacities  in  connection  with  JOE.  Mr. 
Peter  Grant,  director  of  commimica- 
tions;  Mr.  Ronald  Rieder,  associate  di- 
rector of  commimications ;  and  Mi's. 
Ruth  Prauman,  director  of  women  of 
Daylin.  have  also  been  instrumental  in 
the  development  and  continuing  imple- 
mentation of  the  JOE  program. 

My  congratulations  go  also  to  those 
selfless  individual  volimteers  who, 
through  their  tireless  devotion,  have  done 
so  much  to  make  JOE  both  a  reality  and 
a  success. 


INDEPENDENCE  IN  LITHUANIA 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  weekend,  the  people  of  Lith- 
uania, and  the  Americans  of  Lithuanian 
ancestry,  observed  the  722d  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian  State, 
and  the  55th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  model  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania on  February  16.  1918. 

Lithuania's  independence  lasted  until 
1940.  when  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  and 
occupied  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia, 
and  forcibly  annexed  these  Baltic 
States  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  we  celebrate  that  period  of  Lith- 
uanian independence,  it  is  fitting  that 
we  demonstrate  once  again  to  the  world 
at  large  the  feeling  for  independence 
held  by  the  American  people.  For  us  of 
the  free  world,  this  is  a  compelling  moral 
duty,  for  those  less  fortunate  than  we 
must  keep  their  patriotic  tributes  locked 
within  the  solitary  sanctuary  of  their 
grief-stricken  breasts. 

In  the  darkening  days  of  world  crisis 
in  1939-40,  the  Soviets  imposed  upon  the 
Lithuanian  nation  an  arrangement,  il- 
legal and  immoral,  and  one  that 
breached  the  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Lithuanian  people. 
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The  entire  Lithuanian  nation  has  long 
since  suffered  with  unmeasured  pain  and 
sorrow  from  its  consequences.  During 
the  Intervening  years  from  that  fateful 
summer  of  1940  to  this  very  hour,  there 
has  been  visited  upon  the  Lithuanian 
people  a  vast  number  of  injustices  that 
would  make  the  most  vigorous  nation 
feel  its  endxulng  burden.  Suppression  of 
political  freedom;  imwarranted  restric- 
tions upon  economic  life;  destruction  of 
cultural  ideals  and  the  persecution  of 
religion — all  are  a  part  of  the  cross  that 
presses  so  heavily  upon  the  Lithuanian 
nation.  These  are  great  burdens  for  a 
great  nation  of  courageous  people  to 
bear.  The  time  will  come  and  let  us  hope 
that  it  is  not  too  far  off,  when  the 
Lithuanian  people  will  once  again  stand 
upon  the  native  soil  of  their  great  land 
and  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  freedom. 

Lithuanian  Americans  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  excellent  work  they 
are  doing  to  further  the  Lithuanian 
cause.  Representing  more  than  1  million 
loyal  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent 
in  our  country,  they  have  formed  various 
councils  who  have  demonstrated  splendid 
organizational  ability. 

I  urge  this  Congress  to  continue  to  do 
the  utmost  in  behalf  of  the  "people  of  this 
valiant  nation  and  to  take  the  proper 
steps  to  bring  about  the  formulation  of 
a  vigorous  policy  program  for  the  libera- 
tion of  these  people. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  interest  in 
their  great  and  proud  nation  will  not 
end  in  our  profound  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy and  admiration.  I  think  the  Lith- 
uanian people  are  entitled  to  more  than 
that.  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will,  by 
positive  action,  demonstrate  that  we  do 
not  recognize  those  acts  which  deprived 
the  people  of  their  freedom,  and  that  we 
are  determined  to  work  toward  the  gotd 
of  restoring  the  independence  which  they 
acquired  on  February  16, 1918. 

I  pay  my  respects  to  the  courage,  pa- 
triotism, and  the  love  of  f  reedwn  of  the 
Lithuanian  people.  I  share  the  fond  hopes 
and  prayers  of  those  who  express  fsdth 
in  the  restoration  of  freedom  and  liberty 
to  that  gallant  nation. 

The  United  States  and  other  great 
Western  powers  have  steadfastly  main- 
tained a  policy  of  nonrecognition  of  this 
forceful  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  into  the  Soviet  empire.  This  non- 
recognition  policy  must  continue,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  Soviet  proposed 
European  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation.  The  concept  erf  the  security 
of  the  European  states  has  one  primary 
prerequisite:  that  the  territorial  Integ- 
rity of  the  states  and  the  inviolability 
of  their  frontiers  be  maintained. 

The  recognition  of  the  territorial 
"status  quo"  in  Europe  would  violate  the 
rights  of  self-determination  of  the  peo- 
ples and  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe, 
and  would  extinguish  for  all  time  the 
small  candle  of  hope  in  the  darkness  of 
totalitarian  oppression. 

On  this  occasion,  let  us.  as  citizens  of 
the  greatest  democracy  on  eart^,  unite 
in  rededicating  ourselves  to  the  cause 
of  universal  peace,  never  forgetting  that 
the  preservation  of  liberty  and  freedom 
is  everybody's  business. 
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VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 
WINNERS 
a  

HON.  TRENT  LOTT 

OP   MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  each  year  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Ladies  Auxiliary  conduct  a 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest.  This  year 
nearly  500,000  secondary  school  stu- 
dents participated  in  the  contest.  The 
winning  contestant  from  each  State  is 
brought  to  Washington,  D.C.  for  final 
judging.  This  year  the  winning  speech 
from  my  State  of  Mississippi  was  de- 
livered by  Clovice  A.  Lewis,  Jr.,  of  Biloxi, 
Miss.  I  am  so  proud  of  Clovice  and  I  would 
like  to  share  his  views  on  his  responsi- 
bility to  freedom.  As  long  as  we  have  fine 
yoimg  men  like  this  coming  along,  we  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  the  future  of 
this  young  Republic. 

MT    RESPONSIBILITT    TO    FREEDOM 

"Who  so  would  be  a  man  must  be  a  non- 
conformist. He  who  would  gather  Immortal 
palms  must  not  be  hindered  by  the  name 
of  goodness — but  must  explore — If  It  be  good- 
ness. Nothing  Is  at  last  sacred  but  the  In- 
tegrity of  your  own  mind,  absolve  you  to 
yourself  and  you  shaU  have  the  suffrage  of 
the  world."  These  words  were  written  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  his  famous  Self -Re- 
liance essay,  which  was  written  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  This  monumental  thought  Is 
one  which  still  echoes  throiigh  the  corridors 
of  time  because  of  the  profound  message 
which  It  carries.  That  message  being  the  Im- 
portance of  self-reliance  in  our  relationships 
to  ourselves  and  those  around  us. 

Qur  responsibility  to  freedom  can  be  di- 
rectly tied  In  with  Emerson's  phUosophy, 
which  he  called  "Transcendentalism".  First 
an  adequate  definition  of  the  terms  "Respon- 
sibility" and  "Freedom"  Is  essential  to  our 
understHndlng  of  the  theme  and  its  relation- 
ship to  Emerson's  Transcendentalism.  Re- 
sponsibility can  be  termed  as  the  ability  to 
answer  or  account  for  something  under  one's 
power  of  choice  or  control.  It  is  also  some- 
thing under  one's  management  or  use.  Free- 
dom can  be  properly  defined  as  personal 
liberty  as  oiq>oeed  to  bondage  or  slavery. 
Exemption  from  external  control,  Interfer- 
ence, or  regulation,  and  the  power  of  deter- 
mining one's  or  Its  own  actions. 

Freedom  Is  the  key  word  to  my  interpre- 
tation of  this  theme.  The  word  itself  cannot 
be  specifically  defined  because  of  the  many 
applications  of  its  meaning.  But,  the  basic 
thought  behind  any  definition  of  the  word  Is 
that  of  the  ability  to  determine  one's  own 
actions  in  any  given  situation.  Therefore,  in 
my  opinion,  the  best  interpretation  of  my 
responsibility  to  freedom  is  to  be  able  to  an- 
swer, or  account,  for  the  ability  I  have  to  de- 
termine my  own  actions.  I  must  be  respon- 
sible for  my  actions,  regardless  of  whether 
they  be  right  or  wrong. 

In  a  society  such  as  ours,  we  are  stupefied 
by  the  happenings  of  the  moment — head- 
lines in  morning  newspapers  and  blared  on 
radio  broadcasts.  As  a<  result,  many  people 
cannot  see  the  real  world  around  them  or 
the  actual  condition  of  our  Nation.  This  Is 
tragic  because  we  rely  so  heavily  on  the 
opinions  of  others  rather  than  searching  for 
the  basic  truths  within  our  own  minds. 

We  must  strive  for  a  greater  sense  of  In- 
deptendence  in  order  to  bring  about  a  more 
effective  society.  Self-reliance  strengthens 
our  abilities  to  function  as  individuals.  In 
our  country,  our  Government  is  based  on  the 
principle  that  every  man  is  a  separate  In- 
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dividual.  By  being  so.  we  are  aU  held  respon- 
sible for  our  actions.  To  stress  the  Importance 
of  self-reliance,  through  Individualism,  is 
the  best  way  to  preserve  our  democracy. 
That  is  why  I  feel  that  we  must  continually 
question  the  ever- increasing  trends  toward 
socialism. 

A  challenge  has  been  set  before  us.  That 
challenge  is,  "Can  we  continue  to  survive 
as  free  men  in  a  world  that  is  turning  more 
and  more  to  Its  leaders  than  to  the  com- 
mon people?"  I  believe  that  we  can  confront 
and  conquer  this  challenge.  However,  before 
we  do  BO  we  must  be  willing  and  able  to 
accept  everyone  as  a  separate  member  In 
our  society.  We  must  recognize  everyone's 
right  to  think  and  speak  freely. 

My  responsibility  to  freedom  Is  to  be  self- 
reliant,  actively  functioning  member  In  my 
community.  I  must  become  stronger  In  my 
ability  to  make  the  right  decisions  concern- 
ing what  is  best  for  myself  and  others. 
Freedom  Is  a  precious  thing,  which  I  must 
be  determined  to  kindle  In  my  own  con- 
science. I  can  only  do  this  by  being  self- 
reliant,  by  accounting  for  my  actions,  and 
by  striving  to  preserve  the  freedoms  that 
I  enjoy  for  the  betterness  of  other  people's 
lives. 

If  these  responsibilities  are  recognized  by 
all,  then  we  can  truly  say  that  this  Nation 
and  our  society  is  the  beat  which  can  be 
produced  by  any  democratic  institution.  If 
we  all  uphold  the  principle  of  self-reliance 
through  Individualism,  then  we  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  world  will  continue  to  be  open 
to  anyone  who  has  anything  to  offer  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  by  self-reliance  through  indi- 
vidualism our  responsibilities  to  freedom  will 
be  fulfilled. 


JUDICIAL      DECISIONS      AND     THE 
IMMORALITY  OF  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
Federal  judge's  ruling  that  HEW  must 
take  steps  to  bring  16  States — mostly 
Southern — into  compliance  vrtth  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  is  classic  judicial 
blindness. 

That  a  judicio-politician  signed  such  a 
blanket  order  while  sitting  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. — site  of  the  world's  most  segre- 
gated educational  system  is  a  cruel  joke. 
In  our  Nation's  Capital.  133,700  of  the 
public  school  enrollment  of  140,000  stu- 
dents, or  95.5  percent,  are  Negro.  As  late 
as  1969,  170  of  the  190  Washington 
schools  had  no  white  children  in  attend- 
ance, yet  the  Washington  court  did  not 
order  HEW  to  cut  off  Federal  funds  to 
the  I>istrict  of  Columbia  school  system, 
because  of  racial  imbalance. 

Likewise,  the  same  Federal  judge  who 
would  use  HEW  as  the  tool  of  judicial 
compliance  among  Southern  schoolchil- 
dren was  silent  on  the  racial  imbalance 
of  HEW.  HEW's  employees  are  22.6  per- 
cent Negro,  but  the  Federal  judges  have 
not  demanded  cutting  off  salaries  and 
operational  funds  at  HEW,  because  of 
excessive  desegregation. 

Little  wonder  many  Americans  con- 
tinue to  lose  confidence  in  those  who  sit 
In  judgment  in  our  Federal  courts.  They 
can  see  racial  imbalance  a  thotisand 
miles  away,  but  cannot  see  under  their 
noses. 
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I  recently  introduced  House  Congres- 
sional Resolution  13.  which  would  make 
it  the  sense  of  Congress  that  each  Fed- 
eral ofiQclal  or  employee — including 
judges  and  HEW  bureaucrats — residing 
or  living  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  vol- 
untarily do  unto  their  families  what  they 
would  force  on  others  by  voluntarily 
placing  their  children  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Thase  who  govern  or  judge  must  them- 
selves follow  their  commandments. 

I  have  received  no  support  for  this 
legislation  and  cannot  even  get  a  fair 
explanation  of  the  bill  from  the  news 
media. 

Truth  may  be  a  stranger  in  our  land, 
but  hypocracy  and  double  standards  are 
accepted  modus  operandi. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  a  related  news 
article  and  the  text  of  my  bill : 

Mixing  Action  Against  LiOUISIana.  Nine 
Otkeke  Obdcrkd 

Washington. — A  federal  Judge  Friday 
ordered  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  (HEW)  to  begin  desegre- 
gation proceedings  against  all  public  achool 
systems  of  10  stales  and  some  school  systems 
m  six  others. 

U.S.  District  Judge  John  H.  Pratt  ruled 
that  HEW  must  take  steps  to  bring  the  16 
states  into  compliance  with  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Pratt  ordered  desegregation  proceedings 
begun  vrtthln  four  months  against  all  public 
school  systems  In  Louisiana.  Mississippi. 
Oklahoma,  North  Carolina,  Florida,  Arkansas, 
Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

He  ordered  similar  action  begun  within 
two  months  against  some  school  systems 
in  Kentucky,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Texas,  West  Virginia  and  Missouri. 

The  school  systems  Involved  include  thoea 
of  Baltimore  and  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Pratt  ordered  HEW  to  enforce  provisions 
of  Title  VI  of  the  1964  law,  which  forbids 
use  of  federal  funds  in  segregated  school 
svstems. 

HEW  would  have  to  hold  hearings  before 
it  cut  off  any  federal  aid. 

HEW  had  found  the  school  systems  in  the 
first  10  states  to  be  segregated  during  the 
1969-70  school  year  and  found  some  school 
systems  In  the  other  six  segregated  during 
the  1970-71  school  year. 

Pratt  also  ordered  HEW  to  begin  desegre- 
gation proceedings  against  state  vocational 
schools  throughout  the  country  "without 
unreasonable  delay."  „_„ 

Under  the  terms  of  his  order,  HEW  will 
have  to  report  back  to  him  within  the  stated 
period  of  time  showing  that  the  school  sys- 
tems have  taken  steps  to  comply  with  the 
1964  act 

Of  the  10  states  found  operating  segre- 
gated school  systems,  five  had  submitted 
desegregation  plans  that  HEW  found  un- 
acceptable. 

HEW  declined  to  comment  offlcially  on  the 
plans. 

Among  the  other  large  school  systems 
affected  by  Pratt's  orders  are  AshevUle.  N.C., 
and  San  Antonio  and  Galveston  in  Texas. 


H.  CoN.Rxs  13 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  coTicurring ) ,  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Cong^ress  that  each  public  official  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Federal  Government  who  is 
residing  and/or  working  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  who  has  a  child  qualified  to 
attend  an  elementary  or  secondary  school 
should  voluntarily  send  such  child  to  an 
elementary  or  secondary  school  in  the  public 
school  system  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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ION.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  KAflSACHTXBTTS 
Itt  THE  HOT7SS  OP  REPRSSEMTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1973 

Ikr.  HARRXNOTON.  Blr.  Speaker,  re- 

cecjUy,  this  country  has  been  faced  with 

evidence  at  a  dangerous  attitude 

the  preecnt  administration  toward 

freedom  of  our  citizens  to  participate 

1  be  decisions  of  Government.  Nowhere 

attitude  more  evident  than  in  the 

adifiinistration's  treatment  of  the  press. 

participation  in  Government 
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NEW81lCEN*8  PRIVILEOE 


.  our  people  must  have  a  strong 
Independent  press,  free  to  probe  into 
workings   of   Government   without 
of  harassment.  Constant  harass- 
would  tend  to  undermine  the  ca- 
of  the  press  to  publish  all  of  the 
we  must  have  lUwut  our 
and,     more     insidiously, 
erode  the  quality  of  journalism 
itself  protects  the  exercise  of  our 
amendment  rights.  The  adminls- 
says  that  it  recognizes  the  need 
an  Independent  press,  yet.  on  oc- 
af  ter  occurrence,  the  actions  of 
officials  belle  its  words.  The  recent 
involving  the  arrest  of  Les  Whit- 
is  another  example  of  the  tendency 
Usrespect  the  independoice  of  the 
I  Include  here  an  editorial  printed 
week  in  the  Washington  Post,  dls- 
the  Whitten  Incident,  and  rele- 
observlng  that  the  incident  raises 
questions  about  the  admlnis- 
's  supptHt  of  freedom  guaranteed 
the  first  amendment: 

Ths  Abuebt  or  JjKa  Whittzn 

bkve  been  eome  •usplclons  ftround 

the  ptesB  hu  been  too  tbln  skinned  In 

t  montha.  too  quick  to  holler  foul,  when, 

things  havent  changed  all  that  much. 

now,  conalder  the  case  of  Leslie  Whitten, 

I  saoolate  of  MdumnLst  Jack  Anderson.  Mr. 

was  arrested  the  other  day  by  the 

The  circumstances  of  his  arrest  are  as 
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Indian  leader  named  Hank  Adams  be- 

aome  time  ago  to  negotiate  the  retiurn 

ome  of   the   documents   and   materials 

stolen  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  last 

bar.  ApparenUy  he  effected  the  return 

^me  of  the  material  last  December  be- 

)  he  has  a  receipt  from  the  FBI  saying 

he  did.  He  also  notified  the  PBI  In  prl- 

that  he  was  negotiating  for  the  return 

material  and  he  made  a  similar  state- 

of  his  Intentions  at  a  press  conference 

J^uary. 

January   31.   Mr.    Adams   called    Mr. 
)n — whom  he  knew  because  the  In- 
had  made  Information  contained  In  the 
flise  available  to  the  Anderson  ool- 
told  him  that  several  cartons  of 
were  to  be  returned  that  day. 
App^nUy,  unknown  to  Mr.  Adams.  Dennis 
the  FBI  agent  with  whom  he  had 
dealing,  was  notified  that  Mr.  Whitten 
would  be^lf  not  aet«iaUy  InTolved  In  the 
i^-at  least  aroiind  to  witness  It.  When 
Whitten  mat  Mr.  Adams,  he  found  that 
Adams   needed   transportation — i4>par- 
'  because  the  man  who  had  promised  the 
xf  his  car  was  a  police  Informer  and  was 
>usy  Informing  the  FBI  of  what  was  go- 
3n. 

,  at  10:15  ajn.  on  the  Slst  of  January 
pwMlo  street  In  the  Distrtet  ot  Oolam- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

bla  as  Mr.  Whitten  and  Mr.  Adams  were  load- 
ing the  docimients  Into  Mr.  Whltten's  yellow 
Vega,  a  sqtiad  of  FBI  agents  descended  on 
Mr.  Whitten  and  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Whitten, 
ever  the  Journalist,  whipped  out  his  note 
paper  and  his  pencil  to  take  notes  on  the 
whole  thing.  The  first  thing  he  knew,  the 
note  paper  and  pencil  were  out  of  hu  hands 
and  handcuffs  were  on  him. 

Almost  eight  hours  later.  Mr.  Whitten, 
having  been  formally  charged  with  receiving, 
concealing  and  retaining  three  boxes  of  gov- 
ernment documents  with  the  intent  to  con- 
vert them  to  his  own  use,  was  brought  before 
a  federal  magistrate  and  released  on  his  own 
recognisance.  Now,  he's  free  and  all  be  faces 
la  a  trial,  at  the  end  of  which,  ne  could  be 
sentenced  to  ten  years  In  prison  and  fined 
«10,000. 

So  what?  you  might  ask.  and  here  a  little 
background  may  heir.  It  happens  that  In  ad- 
dition to  publishing  information  from  the 
Indian  papers,  Mr.  Anderson,  with  the  help  of 
his  associate,  Mr.  Whitten,  tried,  during  the  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  regime,  to  help  the  public  im- 
derstand  the  FBI  a  Uttle  better,  by  writing 
extensively  about  It.  In  addition,  he  also 
published  racerpts  of  government  memos 
some  tlmesgo  which  told  n  good  deal  more 
about  tbe''^  Internal  workings  of  the  mind 
of  the  United  States  government  In  the 
India-Pakistan  dispute  than  the  United 
States  government  was  comfortable  with  Just 
then.  The  Anderson  coliunn's  contention  .n 
the  face  of  governmental  claims  of  secrecy  Is 
that  such  Information  belongs  to  the  pec^le. 
not  solely  to  the  government.  Nevertheless, 
those  who  conduct  busmess  behind  closed 
doors,  only  to  find  some  of  their  quiet  efforts 
exposed  to  the  light  of  day,  become  discom- 
fited and  not  Just  a  Uttle  surly. 

Olven  all  of  that,  one  might  wonder 
whether  prudence  and  professionalism  might 
not  have  kept  Mr.  Whitten  from  taking  so 
active  and  Intimate  a  part  In  the  transfer 
of  boxes  full  of  stolen  documents.  Even  as- 
suming, however,  that  Mr.  Whitten  should 
have  been  more  cautious,  we  are  left  with  a 
number  of  nagging  questions.  Would  one  of 
the  most  sophisticated  rep<»ter8  In  town  be 
carting  around  stolen  documents  In  the 
street  in  broad  daylight  If  he  were  engaged 
In  some  clandestine  activity?  Would  Hank 
Adams,  who  had  notified  everybody  In  sight 
that  he  was  going  to  act  as  an  agent  for  the 
return  of  the  property  have  been  wandering 
around  the  streets  with  cartons  of  documents 
If  he  had  s(»ne  clandestine  purpose  to  ac- 
complish? If  the  undercover  agent  knew 
the  documents  were  In  Mr.  Adams'  apartment 
prior  to  10:15  on  that  partlctilar  day,  why 
did  the  FBI  watt  imtU  Mr.  Whitten  was  there 
to  spring  the  tr^?  If  Mr.  Hyton  had  already 
received  some  of  the  material  from  Mr. 
Adams — more  than  a  token  earnest  of  Mr. 
Adams'  good  faith — why  then  did  Mr. 
Hyton  decide  to  arrest  Mr.  Adams  and  those 
with  him  on  the  Slst? 

The  fact  that  there  are  no  ready  answers 
to  those  questions  would  trouble  us  far  less 
If  the  Whitten  affair  were  an  isolated  Inci- 
dent. But  It  Is  not;  rather.  It  Is  only  the 
latest  In  a  series  of  unhappy  contretemps  tie- 
tween  the  government  and  the  press  which 
started  with  the  Caldwell  case,  and  Includes 
the  Vice  President's  sxistalned  campaign 
against  the  press,  the  calculated  and  ^Ir- 
Ited  Wlilte  House  attacks  on  some  segments 
ot  the  news  media  and  Mr.  Clay  Whitehead's 
blunderbtiss  accusation  that  television  news 
is  biased. 

In  this  larger  context,  the  questions  raised 
by  the  performance  of  the  FBI  and  the  polloe 
In  the  Whitten  affair  are  nnieh  harder  to 
dlsmlsB  as  circumstantial  or  trivial.  On  the 
contrary,  Um  arrest  of  Lea  Whitten  becomes 
yet  oaa  man  cause  for  serlovia  concern  about 
thla  administration's  belief  in,  and  respect 
for.  First  Amendment  freedoms. 
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POLITICS  AND  MEDICINB 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuesAay,  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  we  are  all  concerned  about 
the  current  controversy  surroimdlng  the 
medical  profession  and  the  effects  it  Is 
having  on  the  American  public. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  January  8, 
1973,  Issue  of  Modem  Medicine  mngaB-iny 
points  to  a  growing  concern  among  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  over  the 
increased  politicizing  and  federalizing  of 
medicine. 

As  Dr.  Irvine  H.  Page,  editor  of  the 
magazine  points  out  in  his  editorial  en- 
titled. "Promises,  Politics  and  Medicine," 
scientific  and  medical  achievements 
should  stand  on  the  quality  of  those 
achievements,  not  the  publicity  and  poli- 
tical influence  they  may  generate. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues for  consideration: 

PaoMisxs,  Pouncs  and  MxDicun 
(By  Irvine  H.  Page,  MJJ.,  Editor) 

Few  doubt  that  (1)  the  basic  science  con- 
tent of  the  medical  curriculum  Is  under  at- 
tack because  of  the  desire  for  more  practicing 
physicians  more  quickly,  (3)  medicine  Is 
being  slowly  polltlclEed  and  federallaed,  (9) 
the  philosophy  of  the  research  on  which 
medical  progress  depends  ts  being  altered, 
and  (4)  drastic  change  Is  Slated  for  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  Pressures  to  consummate 
these  changes  have  come  chlefiy  from  the 
press,  politicians,  a  minority  of  the  public, 
and  a  few  p<riltlcally  hungry  physicians. 
Bewildered  and  frustrated,  most  physicians 
foresee  the  time,  rightly  <»'  wrongly,  w^n 
they  will  have  given  their  heritage  to  oppor- 
tunists. This,  then,  is  a  time  for  candor, 
an  uncommon  conmiodity  nowadays. 

Do  we  really  need  basic  science  taught  in 
medical  school  and  beyond  as  postgraduate 
continuing  education?  If  medicine  Is  merely 
dlagnoels,  prevention,  prescribing,  proscrib- 
ing and  "delivering  health  care"  It  could  be 
taught  In  two  years  as  a  trade.  But  all  medi- 
cal progress  depends  upon  science.  Without 
solid  understanding  practice  of  medicine  be- 
comes arid  Indeed.  Diagnosis  and  treatment 
could  be  prescribed  better  by  a  computer. 

This  in  simple  terms  is  why  a  physician's 
assistant  la  not  a  physician  and  why  poli- 
ticians and  the  public  do  not  understand  the 
natiire  of  medicine  or  science.  Medicine  with- 
out science  la  like  the  ministry  without  a 
transcendent  goal. 

Why  my  deep  concern  for  the  pcditidzlng 
and  federalizing  of  medicine?  Chiefly  because 
politicians  and  the  government  want  to  pay 
for  medicine,  and  what  they  pay  for  they 
control.  I  wish  I  were  not  so  lacking  In 
faith  in  bureaucratic  promises,  but  long  ex- 
perience has  made  me  so.  I  need  look  liack 
only  30  years  to  see  vast  changes,  each 
promised  as  another  step  toward  medical 
Utopia.  Much  good  has  been  done  but  the 
price  being  paid  In  loss  of  character  and 
money  Is  steadily  rising. 

If  I  believed  that  National  Health  Insur- 
ance would  be  no  more  than  a  federally 
administered— and  therefore  costly — insur- 
ance for  all,  I  would  not  object,  but  would 
favor  it  as  a  part  of  a  pluralistic  ^>proach. 
But  Judging  by  the  words  of  even  Its  more 
sensible  proponents.  It  seems  to  be  an  im- 
portant key  to  creeping  federalization  of 
medical  practice. 

I  am  aquaUy  dublotu  of  the  changes  t>elng 
made  In  the  cootfoet  and  ananelng  of  re- 
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search.  To  over-simplify,  I  see  In  the  not 
distant  future  medical  research  l>elng 
directed  from  on  political  high  \n  a  highly 
sophisticated  manner  Init  not  unlike  the  Rus- 
sian system  in  principle.  Is  not  the  cancer 
crusade  a  small  beginning?  And  does  anjrone 
doubt  that  heart  disease  and  mental  disease 
are  next?  Or  sickle  cell  anemia  because  of  Its 
political  expediency?  I  am  obtuse  enough 
first  to  want  scientific  achievement  to  stand 
on  its  quality,  not  on  the  puldlclty  and  the 
political  Infiuence  it  may  generate.  Does  any- 
one believe  that  the  concurrent  announce- 
ments made  within  weeks  of  three  viruses  as 
the  causes  of  cancer  were  without  any  polit- 
ical significance? 

Many  view  tt  as  Inevitable  that  medicine 
will  be  treated  as  a  public  utility,  paid  for 
and  closely  regulated  by  government.  I  do 
not  recall  a  time  when  so  many  weU-meanlng 
pe<vle  have  so  thou^tlessly  endorsed  this 
position  In  spite  of  the  ambiguous  position 
u  which  they  personally  would  find  them- 
selves. One  meed  not  take  sides  on  the  British 
experiment  in  medical  practice  to  know  that 
it  has  not  evolved  Into  a  Utopia,  or  anytlilng 
reeembllng  tt.  Discussion  of  such  govern- 
mental controls  in  Sweden,  England  and  Ger- 
many has  uniortunately  only  obeoured  the 
core  of  the  problem  for  the  United  States. 

It  has  l>een  sad  to  note  that  the  contribu- 
tion of  tlie  universities  to  government  dur- 
ing the  war  was  superb  technically,  but  it 
left  much  to  ht  desired  on  political  grounds. 
When  omfronted  wth  social  and  political 
problems,  academicians  unknowingly  turned 
out  to  be  all  too  human.  The  infighting, 
self Istmesa  and  snobbery  were  fully  the  equal 
to  many  polttlclans  but  the  latter  had  the 
saving  grace  of  recognizing  it  in  themselves. 

So  we  move  steadily  toward  all-embracing 
federal  authority,  uurged  on  by  those  who 
seem  tinaware  of  the  ultimate  consequences. 
The  extraordinary  efficiency  of  the  govern- 
ment's "forgettery"  is  Impressive.  The 
prcxnises  made  today  are  unheard  of  tomor- 
row. For  those  who  doubt  the  turns  and  ttie 
twists  of  government  leadership,  try  to  fol- 
low the  peregrinations  of  the  Regional  Med- 
ical Program.  To  count  on  the  durabUlty  of 
a  government  promise  is  to  be  Ingenuous. 

The  demand  for  drastic  and  often  untried 
ways  of  practicing  medicine,  or  "delivering 
health  care,"  has  been  stimulated  by  crisis 
psychology.  L«y  speakers  and  writers  have 
mdulged  in  massive  hyperbole,  llireats  and 
scare  tactics  have  made  many  physicians  lose 
Bight  ot  desirable  changes  ttiat  could,  and 
probably  should,  l>e  brought  about.  The  on- 
slaught lias  at  times  hetna.  so  vitriolic  as  to 
engender  a  closed-minded  ultraconservatlsm 
m  them.  Many  Issues  have,  unfortunately, 
become  so  hlglily  partisan  politically  that  the 
clarifying  action  of  thoughtful  debate  has 
been  lost. 

If  public  dialogue  Is  rejected,  then  we  must 
look  to  representation  at  the  daclston-maklng 
levels.  There,  Indeed,  do  physicians  perform 
badly.  Wltliln  our  ranks,  the  power  struggle 
goes  on  among  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Hospital  Association, 
and  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges on  the  medical  front  and  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  the 
specialty  societies  on  the  research  front. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  con^Mtltlon  but 
out  of  It  must  come  not  one  voice  but  an  or- 
derly pattern  of  voices  providing  options  to 
be  decided  upon  by  politicians  and  the  people 
in  relation  to  all  the  other  options  of  our 
vast  society.  Decisions  should  not  be  made  m 
ignorance  of  the  views  of  those  with  the 
knowledge  and  the  experience. 

It  is  to  l>e  hoped  that  the  new  Institute  of 
Medicine  can  l>eoome  sufficiently  representa- 
tive of  medicine  and  of  biomedical  sciences 
to  help  In  formulating  such  options.  This  will 
depend  on  the  care  with  wtilch  its  member- 
ship U  constituted,  their  dedication  to  hard 
work,  and  the  standards  of  quality  and  of 
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relevance  set.  Perhaps  some  of  the  larger 
ffMclalty  societies  will  Increase  the  Institute's 
clout  by  lending  a  hand. 

The  alternatives  to  the  building  of  ade- 
quate and  tlioughtful  representation  are  not 
attractive.  Unionization  is  one  and  further 
fragmentation  caused  by  warring  factional- 
ism Is  another.  Elitism  has  shown  itself  to  t>e 
Ineffective  and  outdated.  The  dangers  of 
sycophancy  were  never  greater. 

It  Is  such  dlvlslonlsm  that  is  an  invitation 
to  governmental  hegemony,  and  government 
has  not  failed  to  see  this. 

Nothing  Is  harder  than  having  to  accept 
some  compromise  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
sound  principles.  There  Is  nothing  glamorous 
about  the  individual  who  is  a  "middle  of  the 
roader,"  but  if  he  Is  In  the  middle  t>ecause 
facts,  logic  and  Imagination  have  put  iilm 
there,  he  is  a  true  asset  to  society. 

However,  we  need  as  well  those  indomitable 
Individuals  whose  adherence  to  the  truth  Is 
usually  painful.  Russia  does  not  deserve  all  of 
the  beleaguered  writers  like  Solzhenttsyn. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAuroKNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Friday  was  a  bittersweet 
day  for  persons  of  Lithuanian  descent  in 
America.  For  Friday  marked  the  5Sth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
modem  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  Feb- 
ruary le,  1918;  but  since  1940,  Lithua- 
nians have  lived  under  Soviet  nde. 

It  Is  IrcMilc  that  the  only  Lithuanians 
not  allowed  to  celebrate  the  historic  an- 
niversary of  their  Declaratl<Hi  of  mde- 
pendcAiice  were  in  Lithuania  Itself. 

Tlie  persons  of  Lithuania  may  not 
have  been  able  to  gather  In  celebration, 
but  neither  have  the  Soviets  been  able 
to  quell  the  Lithuanian  spirit.  Tills  re- 
markable spirit  is  the  source  of  much 
deserved  pride  in  all  Lithuanians. 

A  recent  petition  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, signed  by  17,000  Lithuanian  Cath- 
olics living  in  the  occupied  country, 
charging  the  Soviets  with  religious  per- 
secution, coupled  with  the  demonstra- 
tions In  Lithuania  last  May,  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  Lithuanian  people. 

Ceremonies  aimed  at  supporting  Lith- 
uanian freedom  are  also  occurring  in  our 
coimtry.  Last  Friday,  Americans  of  Lith- 
uania descent  held  a  flag-raising  cere- 
mony In  front  of  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Hall  to  call  attention  to  the  Lithtumian's 
tragic  plight. 

The  history  of  Lithuania  tells  much 
about  her  pe<M>le. 

Lithuania  was  under  German  occupa- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  Russian  revolution 
in  1917,  but,  undaunted,  Lithuania  de- 
clared its  independence  on  February  16, 
1918. 

Lithuania  became  a  democracy  with  a 
President  and  a  Parliament. 

Under  the  threat  of  war,  Lithuania 
signed  a  mutual  security  pact  with  Rus- 
sia in  October  1939. 

In  June  1940,  the  Russian  army 
marched  into  Llthuaxila.  Tbe  Lithuanian 
Government  was  overthrown  and  a  Com- 
munist government  was  Instituted,  After 
rigged  elections  were  conducted.  Lithu- 
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anla  was  annexed  as  one  of  the  Soviet 
republics. 

German  troops  Invaded  and  occupied 
Lithuania  in  1941,  staying  for  4  years. 
After  the  Soviets  returned  to  Lithuania 
in  1944-45,  Lithuania  was  again  made  a 
Soviet  republic. 

The  United  States  has  steadfastly 
maintained  a  policy  of  nonrecognition 
of  the  1940  forceful  incorporation  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Our  support  of  these  Baltic  peoples 
must  continue. 

Many  citizens  of  the  three  Baltic  na- 
tions of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
have  decided  that  they  can  no  longer  live 
in  a  satellite  Communist  nation  and  have 
applied  for  permission  to  emigrate. 

Soviet  authorities  have  almost  put  an 
end  to  emigration  by  imposing  an  "edu- 
cation tax"  which  can  amount  up  to 
$18,000  per  person  depending  upon  the 
level  of  education  attained  by  the  pro- 
posed emigrant. 

To  resolve  the  intended  emigrants 
dilemma,  I  Joined  with  over  250  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  February  7  in  introducing  H.R. 
3911,  a  bill  suspending  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  until  such  a  time  as  that 
country  does  away  with  its  arbitrary  and 
discriminatory  methods  of  limiting  the 
right  of  emigration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress,  we  must  encourage  the  Lithu- 
anians and  other  Baltic  citizens  to  retain 
their  spirit.  In  addition,  we  must  help  to 
make  emigration  a  viable  alternative  for 
them. 


NEW  JUSITCE  DEPARTMENT  REGU- 
LATIONS TO  IMPLEMENT  THE 
FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  ACT 
(5  U.S.C.  552) 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PXHNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTA'nVES 

Tuesday ,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  Members  of  the  House  may 
recall,  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  last  year  Issued  a  report  en- 
titled "Administration  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act."  This  report  (92- 
1419)  resulted  from  intensive  hearings 
held  by  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment Information  Subcommittee, 
which  fully  explored  Government  infor- 
mation policies  under  the  act. 

As  part  of  the  report,  a  numtier  of  rec- 
ommendations were  made  to  the  veirlous 
departments  and  agencies  in  the  Govern- 
ment. These  recommendations  were 
designed  to  improve  the  administrative 
efficiency  of  information  sw:t  programs 
so  as  to  increase  the  flow  of  information 
to  the  public. 

Along  with  the  administrative  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  report,  the 
committee  outlined  a  number  of  legisla- 
tive objectives  which  will  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  goals  of  freedom  of  informa- 
tion. Legislation  was  Introduced  by  me 
and  cosponsored  by  16  other  Members  of 
the  House  last  year  to  meet  these  legisla- 
tive objectives.  We  expect  to  reintroduce 
a  revised  bill  shortly. 
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am  pieased  to  Inform  the  Jlouse, 
h(jwever,  that  almost  all  of  the  Federal 
at  encles  have  mf onned  me  t^^  they 
w;  11  take  Immediate  steps  to  Implement 
th  s  administrative  recommondatlons 
coatained  in  House  Report  9^14;a.  In 
th  IS  connection,  new  Department  of  jiw- 
tl(  e  Freedom  of  Information  rejeiulations 
w(re  aonouDced  on  February  14.  1973. 
Tliese  new  regulations,  when  ^properly 
ia  plemented.  will  go  far  to  effectuate  the 
in  ent  of  the  Freedom  of  InfoiTnaUoD 
A(  t.  Since. the  DctMftment  oft^i^u^tioe  has 
1  lajor  role  in  the  Govemm«ntinfornia- 
ti(  n  program,  iX  is  heartening  to  see  that 
it  s  taking  the  le^d  in  the  promulgation 
of  new  information  regulatio90..I  hope 
thkt  each  Federal  department  and 
ag  mcy  will  closely  study  these  new  De- 
pa  rtment  of  Justice  regulations,  as  a 
gude  to  the  proper  implementation  of 
th  ;  Freedom  of  Inf  ormatifto  Act. 

Vs  I  noted  earlier,  however,  last  year's 
heuings  clearly  indicated  the  need  for 
lefislative  amendments  to  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  irrespective  of  ad- 
mj  iiistratlve  improvements.  This  legisla- 
tic  n  will  be  introduced  shortly,  and  we 
wi  1  welcome  the  support  of  all  Members 
of  Congress  who  share  our  objective  in 
sti  engthenlng  thte  important  law  which 
he  ps  protect  the  American  people's  right 
to  know  about  the  actlvHies  of  their 
Gc  vemment. 

U  this  point,  I  iBQhide  the  text  of  the 
ne  w  Department  of  Justice  Freedom  of 
In|onnaticm  regulations : 

I  Title  38-^udl«lal  AdmlxUstratlon  ] 

Chapter  I — Dkpaxtmxnt  or  Jtfiaxict 

(Order  No.  502-73) 

'A«T  16 — PBOmrCTTOlT  Ol  DlSCLOSXmE  OF 

MaTKVAI.  OB  INTORMATION 

SX^ART  A— PIOOUCTION  OR  DISCLOSUM  UNDIR 

a  xj^x:.  asa(A) 
This  order  revises  the  regulations  of  the 
Dejiartment  of  Justice  which  prescribe  the 
pre  endures  for  making  and  acting  upon  re- 
qu^ita  from  members  of  the  pubUc  for  ac- 
to  Justice  Department  records  under  the 
dom  of  Information  Act  (5  U.S.C.  552). 
I  y  Tlrtua  of  the  authority  vested  tn  me  by 
tJ.S.C.  609.  510,  S  U&C.  301,  563,  and  31 
.C.  483a,  Subpart  A  of  Part  16  of  Chapter 
'  Title  28,  Code  of  rederal  Regulations,  Is 
«d,  and  Its  provisions  ivnumbered  to 
aafoUowi: 


ces  i 
PV«  edom 


28 

I 

nvlaed, 

real 


Puipoae  and  scope. 

Public  reference  facllltieei 

Bequests  for  Identifiable  records  and 
copies. 

Requests  referred  to  division  primarily 
concerned . 

Prompt  reepotiSe  by  responsible  divi- 
sion. 

Reapoaaea  by  dtvision:  Form  and  con- 
tent. 

Appeals  to  the  Attorney  General  from 
initial  denials. 

Maintenance  of  files. 

Fees  for  provision  of  records. 
0  Bxemptfons. 
i"  TJTHoarrr:  W  V.6.C.  609,  610;  9  U.S.C  301 
31  U.S.C.  483a. 


.1  PurpcMes  and  aeope. 

I)  TbU  Botepart  contains  the  regirtatlona 

.he  Department  of  Juitlce  implementing 

'.8.C.  56a.  Th«  regiilatlona  of  this  aub- 

provlde    Information    ooacertting    the 

iures  by  which  records  may  be  obtained 

all  divisions  within  the  Department  of 

--'■.  Official  recQ^ds  of  the  Department  of 

made  available  pursuant  to  the  re- 

!nt8  of  5  U.S.C.  652  sliall  be  fufnlshed 

nembers  of  the  publio  as  prascrtbed  by 
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this  subpart.  Officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  may  continue  to  furiilsh  to  the 
public.  Informally  and  without  compliance 
with  the  procedures  prescribed  herein,  infor- 
mation and  records  which  prior  to  enactment 
of  5  U.8.C.  552  were  furnished  customarily 
In  the  regular  performance  of  their  duties. 
Ptrsojjs  seeking  Information  or  records  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  may  find  It  useful  to 
consult  with  the  Department's  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Information  before  Invoking  the  fom|»al 
procedures  set  out  below.  To  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  other  laws,  the  Department  also 
will  make  available  records  which  It  Is  au- 
thorized to  withhold  under  5  US.C.  552 
whenever  it  determines  that  such  disclosure 
Is  In  the  public  Interest. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General's  Memorandum 
on  the  Public  Information  section  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  which  was 
published  in  June  1967  and  Is  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  may  be 
consulted  In  considering  questions  arising 
under  5  U.S.C.  562.  The  Office  of  Legal  Covm- 
sel  after  appropriate  coordination  Is  author- 
ized from  time  to  time  to  undertake  training 
activities  for  Department  personnel  to  main- 
tain and  Improve  the  quality  of  administra- 
tion under  5  U.S.C.  552. 

§  16.2  Public  reference  faculties. 

Eadi  cOd  (n**«d  balow  wIU  maintain  "In  a 
public  reading  room  or  public  reading  area, 
the  materials  relating  to  that  office  which  are 
required  by  B  U.S.C.  552(a)  (2)  and  562fa)  <4) 
to  be  ma^e  available  for  public  Inspection 
and  copying: 

U.8.-  Attorneys  and  U.S.  Marshals— at  the 
principal  oOces  of  the  U.S.  Attorneys  listed 
In  the  U.S.  Ctovernment  Organization 
Manual; 

Bureau  df  Prisons  and  U.S.  Board  of  Parole — 
at  the  prtncdpai  office  of  aacb.  of  those 
agencies  at  101  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20537; 

Community  Relations  Service — at  650  11th 
Street  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20530; 

Internal  Security  Division  (for  registrations 
of  foreign  agents  and  other  pursuant  to 

,.2<5  CPE  Parts  5,  10,  11,  and  12)— at  Room 
458,  Federal  Triangle  BuUdIng,  315  Ninth 
SJtreet,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20630; 

rioard  of  Immigration  Appeals — at  Room 
1138.  621  12th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
O.C.  20630; 

Itpjplgratlon  and  Naturalization  Service — see 
'f.CPR  J  103.9; 

t&'w  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
Ofh  Ihdlana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

"  "^SiaO,  and  Regional  Officer  as  listed  In 
theU.8.  CKsvewnment  Organization  Manual; 

All  other  Offices.  Divisions,  and  Bureaus  of 
the  Department  of  Justice — at  Room  6620, 
Dapartmeot  ot  Justice,  10th  Street  and 
Penn^vantB  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D,0.  a0580. 

Bach  of  these  public  reference  facllltiee 
will  maintain  and  make  avaUable  for  public 
Inspection  and  «ofpylBg  a  current  Index  of  the 
materials  avaUable  at  that  facility  which  are 
required  to  be  indexed  by  6  U.S.C.  552(a)  (2). 
§  16.3  Requests  for  Identifiable  records  and 
copies. 
(a)  Atdreaaed  to  Offlct  oj  Deputy  Attorney 
General.  A  request  for  a  record  of  the  Depart- 
ment which  Is  not  customarily  made  avail- 
able, which  is  not  available  in  a  public  refer- 
ence faculty  as  described  in  §  16.2,  and  which 
Is  not  a  record  maintained  by  the  Ixamigra- 
tlon  and  Naturallaatloa  Service,  the  Bureau 
vt  Prlaoxxs,  or  the  Board  of  Immigration.  Ap- 
peals shall  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General.  Washington,  D.C. 
20630.  Requests  for  records  of  the  Bureau 
of.  Pj-l^ns  or  of  the  Board  of  Immigration 
A^rpeals  shall  be  sent  dtrectty  to  the  Director, 
Biiie?(u  of  Prisons,  101  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
^9taRlngton,  D.C.  20*37,  or  the  Chairman, 
Bbaitl  of  Immigration  Appeals,  Department 
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of  Jxistlce,  Washington.  D.C.  20530,  respec- 
tively. Requests  for  records  of  the  Inunlgra- 
tlon  and  Naturalization  Service.  Including 
aliens'  record  files  teinporarUy  In  the  p<»Bes- 
slon  of  the  Board  pf .  Immigration  Appeals, 
shaU  be  made  and  processed  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Part  103  of  Title  8  of  the  Code 
of  Fe4eral  Regulations. 

(b)  ftequtat  should  be  in  u>riting  and  for 
identifiable  jecorda.  A  request  for  access  to 
records  sbouW  .be  submitted  in  writing  and 
should,  aufflclently  Identify  the  records  re- 
queated  to  enable  Department  personnel  to 
locate  them  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
effort.  Where  possible,  specific  Information 
regarding  dates,  titles,  file  designations,  and 
other  Information  which  may  help  Identify 
the  records  should  be  supplied  by  the  re- 
quester. If  the  request  relates  to  a  matter  In 
pending  litigation,  the  court  and  Its  loca- 
tion should  be  Identified. 

(c)  Form  may  be  requested.  Where  the 
Information  supplied  by  the  requester  Is 
not  sufficient  to  permit  location  of  the 
records  by  Department  personnel  with  a 
recksonable  amount  of  effort,  the  requester 
may  be  sent  and  asked  to  fill  out  and  return 
a  Form  UJ.  118,  which  Is  designed  to  elicit 
the  necessary  Information. 

(d)  Categorical  requests — (1)  Uust  meet 
identifiable  records  requirement.  A  request 
for  aU  records  falling  within  a  reaspnably 
specific  category  shall  be  regarded  as  con- 
forming to  the  statutory  requirement  that 
reccHxls  be  identifiable  if  It  can  reasonably  be 
determined  which  particular  records  come 
within  the  requests,  and  the  records  can  be 
searched  for,  coUected,  and  produced  with- 
out unduly  burdening  or  Interfering  with 
Department  operations  because  of  the  staff 
time  consumed  or  the  resulting  dlui»ptlon 
of  files. 

(2)  Assistance  in  reformulating  non-oon- 
forming  requests.  If  it  is  determliied  that  a 
categorical  request  would  unduly  burden  or 
Interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment tmder  paragraph  (d)  (1 )  of  this  section, 
the  response  denying  the  request  on  those 
grounda  shall  specify  the  reasons  why  and 
the  extent  to  which  compliance  would  bur- 
den «:  interfere  with  Department  operations, 
and  shall  extend  to  the  requester  an  oppor- 
tvmlty  to  confer  with  knowledgeable  Depart- 
ment personnel  in  an  attem.pt  to  reduce  the 
request  to  manageable  proportions  by  re- 
formulation and  by  agreeing  on  an  orterly 
procedure  for  the  production  of  the  records. 

(e)  Bequest*  for  records  of  other  agencies. 
Many  of  the  records  In  the  files  of  the  De- 
partment are  obtained  fi-om  other  agencies 
for  litigation  or  other  purpoaes.  Where  it  is 
determined  that  the  question  of  the  avail- 
abDtty  of  requested  records  Is  primarily  the 
reaponslbllity  of  another  agency,  the  request 
will  be  referred  to  the  other  agency  for  proc- 
essing In  accordance  with  Ms  regolatlons,  and 
the  person  submitting  the  request  will  be 
so  notified. 

f  16.4  Requests  referred  to  division  prl- 
marUy  concerned. 
(a)  Referral  to  responsible  division.  The 
Deputy  Attorney  General  shall,  promptly 
upon  receipt  of  a  request  for  Department 
records,  aseertain  which  division  of  the  De- 
partment has  primary  concern  with  the 
records  requested.  As  used  in  this  subpart, 
the  term  "division"  includes  all  divisions, 
bureaus,  offices,  services,  administrations, 
and  bocUTls  of  the  Department,  the  Pardon 
Attorney  and  Federal  Prison  Industries  eii- 
cept  as  otherwise  expressly  provided.  He  shall 
then  promptly  forward  the  request  to  the 
responsible  division  and  notify  the  requester 
of  his  action.  The  Deputy  Att<M7iey  General 
shall  maintain  or  be  furnished  with  a  file 
copy  of  each  request  received,  and  records  to 
show  the  date  of  Its  reoeipt  fr<an  the  re- 
quester.  the  division  to  whicSi  it  was  for- 
warded, and  the  date  on  which  it  was  for- 
warded. For  all  purposes  under  this  subpart 
the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  and  the 
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B\ireau'  ot  Priaona  shall  be  considered  the 
responsible  division  with  respect  to  requests 
sent  directly  to  them  pursuant  ^  f  183 
hereof. 

(b)  Vkputy  Attorney  General  ahaU  atavre 
ttmely  teaporue.  The  office  of  the  Deputy  At- 
torney Oeneral  shall  periodicaDy  review  the 
practices  of  the  divisions  in  meeting  the 
time  reqtiirements  set  out  In  f  1BJ5  hereof, 
and  take  such  action  to  promote  timely  re- 
sponses as  it  deems  apprc^riate. 

{ 16.5  Prompt  response  by  respcnslble 
division. 
(a)  Reaponae  within  10  days.  The  head  of 
the  responsible  division  shall,  within  iO 
working  days  of  Its  receipt  by  the  division 
and  more  rapidly  if  practicable,  either  com- 
ply with  or  deny  a  request  for  records  un- 
less additional  time  is  required  for  one  of 
the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  requested  records  are  stored  In 
whole  or  in  part  at  other  locations  than 
the  office  in  receipt  of  the  request; 

(2)  The  request  requires  the  collection 
of  a  substantial  number  of  specified  records; 

(3)  The  request  is  couched  in  categorical 
terms  and  requires  an  extensive  search  for 
the  records  responsive  to  It; 

(4)  The  requested  records  have  not  been 
located  in  the  course  of  a  routine  search 
and  additional  efforts  are  being  made  to 
locate  them; 

(5)  The  requested  records  require  exami- 
nation and  evaluation  by  personnel  having 
the  necessary  competence  and  discretion  to 
determine  If  they  are  (1)  exempt  from  dis- 
closure under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  and  (11)  should  be  withheld  as  a  mat- 
ter of  sound  policy,  or  disclosed  only  with 
appropriate  deletions; 

(6)  The  requested  records  or  some  of  them 
Involve  the  responsibility  of  another  agency 
or  another  division  of  the  Department  whose 
assistance  or  views  are  being  sought  In  proc- 
essing the  request. 

When  additional   time  is  required  for  one 
of  the  above  reasons,  the  head  of  the  re- 
sponsible division  shaU  acknowledge  receipt 
of  the  request  within  the  10-day  period  and 
Include  a  brief  notation  of  the  reawm  for  the 
delay  and  an  Indication  at  the  date  on  which 
It  Is  expected  that  a  determination  as  to 
disclosure   will   be  forthcoming.   A  copy  of 
each   such    acknowledgment   shall   be   fur- 
nished to  the  Deputy  Attorney  General   An 
extended   deadUne   adopted  for  one   of  the 
reasons  set  forth  above  wiU  be  considered 
rwsonable  In  aU  cases  If  it  doee  not  exceed 
10  additional  woiking  days.  The  head  of  the 
responsible  division  may  adopt  an  extended 
deadline  )a  excess  of  the  10  additional  work- 
ing days    (l.e.,   a  deadline  In  excess  of  20 
working  days  from  the  time  of  reoeipt)  upon 
^eclfic  prior  approval  of  the  notice  to  the 
requester  of  the  extension  by  the  office  of 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General  where  special 
c^umatances  reasonably  warrant  the  more 
extended  deadline  and  they  are  stated  in  the 
written  notice  of  the  extensloii! 
T,  »w'  ^***"o'*  V  reaponae  not  forthcoming. 
If  the  head  of  the  responsible  division  does 
not  respond   to  or  acknowledge  a  request 
within  the   lO-day  period.   If  the  he^  of 
ine  responsible  division  does  not  act  on  a 
request  within  an  extended  deadline  adopted 
for  one  of  the  reasons  set  forth  In  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  section,  or  if  the  Wquester  be- 
lieves  that   an   extended   deadline   adcnted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  is 
unreasonable,  the  requester  may  petition  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  to  ,take  appropri- 
ate measures  to  assure  prompt  aotlon  onthe 

f!n^  ;^  °^"  *°'"  *  ~1"~»«  to  treat  a 
rauure  to  respond  by  the  head  of  a  dlviakm 
as  a  denial  and  file  an  appMl.  be  murt  have 
qL^.™. '**""*^  "^"^  **»*  ^^»*y  Attorney 
SSon  "*   °'   ***^'    "°***^   *^ 

dJ2l  '*/??^°*'  petitions  «fnpbitnimo  of 
t^l~^  ^"^^P*  action.  Wbare  »p««itto^ 
to  the  Deputy  Attorney  qvociml  "in^nln^ 


of  a  division's  faUure  to  respond  to  a  re- 
qu^t  or  to  meet  an  extended  deadline  does 
fiot  elicit  a  r^ponae  to  the  request  from  the 
head  of  the  responsible  division  within  10 
days,  or  where  a  petition  conu>lalalng  of  a 
dlvla],on'B  adoption  of  an  unrtesonable  dead- 
line falls  to  elicit  an  acknowledgetnent  of  the 
petition  vrlthln  10  days  and  a  response  to  the 
request  from  the  head  of  the  division  within 
a  reasonable  time,  the  requeeter  may  trea* 
the  request  as  denied,  and  he  B»y  then  O 
an  appeal  to  the  Attorney  General. 

(2)  Copies  maintained  by  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General.  Copies  of  all  petitions  com- 
plaining of  delay,  and  records  of  aU  actions 
taken  upon  them  shall  be  supplied  to  or 
maintained  by  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

(d)  Removal  by  Deputy  Attorney  General. 
The  Deputy  Attorney  General  may  re- 
move any  request  or  class  of  requests  from 
the  division  to  which  It  Is  referable  under 
these  regulations  and,  tn  such  event,  shall 
perform  the  functions  of  the  head  of  such  di- 
vision with  respect  thereto. 

i  16.6  Responses  by  dlvlalons:  form  and  con- 
tent. 

(a)  Form  of  grant.  When  a  requested  rec- 
ord has  been  Identified  and  Is  available,  the 
responsible  division  shall  notify  the  requester 
as  to  a«iere  ana  when  the  Noord  i«  available 
for  Inspection  or  copies  wUl  be  avaUable. 
The  notification  ShaU  also  advise  the  re- 
quester of  any  ai^llcable  fees  tmder  1 16.9 
hereof. 

(b)  Form  of  denial.  A  reply  denying  a 
written  request  for  a  record  shaU  be  In  writ- 
ing slgnad  by  the  head  of  the  responsible  di- 
vision and  shall  include: 

(1)  Exemption  category.  A  reference  to  the 
specific  exemption  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  authorizing  the  withhold- 
ings of  the  record,  to  the  extent  oonslBtent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  exemption  a  brief 
explanation  of  how  the  exemption  applies  to 
the  record  withheld,  and,  if  the  bead  of  the 
division  considers  It  appropriate,  a  state- 
ment of  why  the  exempt  record  Is  being 
withheld;  and 

(2)  Adminiatrative  appeal  and  judicial  re- 
view. A  statement  that  the  denial  may  be 
^ipealad  within  30  days  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  th»t  judicial  review  wUl  be  there- 
after avallal^  either  In  the  district  In  which 
the  requester  resides  or  has  a  principal  place 
of  business  or  In  which  the  agency  records 
are  sltnatM. 

(c)  Record  cannot  be  locdted  or  does  not 
exiat.  If  a  requested  record  cannot  be  located 
from  the  InfoDnatlon  supplied,  or  is  known 
to  have  been  destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  the  requester  shall  be  so  notified. 

(d)  Copy  of  responses  to  Deputy  Attorney 
General.  A  copy  of  each  grant  or  denial  let- 
ter, and  each  notification  under  paragraph 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 
f  16.7  Appeal*  to  the  Attorney  General  from 

initial  denials. 

(a)  Appeal  to  Attorney  General.  When  the 
head  of  a  division  has  denied  a  request  for 
records  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  requester 
may,  within  39  days  of  its  receipt,  appeal  the 
denial  to  the  Attorney  Oeoeral,  Wasiangton, 
D.C.  20630.  The  appeal  shall  be  in  writing. 

(b)  Action  within  20  working  days.  The 
Attorney  General  wlU  act  upon  the  appeal 
within  30  working  days  of  its  receipt,  and 
more  rapidly  if  practicable,  unless  novel  and 
difficult  questions  are  Involved.  Where  such 
questions  are  Involved,  the  Attorney  General 
may  extend  the  time  for  final  action  for  a 
reasonable  period  beyond  20  working  days 
upon  noUfying  the  requester  of  the  reasons 
for  the  extended  deadline  and  the  date  on 
which  a  final  response  may  be  expeoted. 

(0)  Form  of  action  on  appeal.  The  Attor- 
ney General's  action  on  an  appeal  steU  be  in 
writing.  A  denial  In  whole  or  In  imrt  of  a 
request  on  appeal  shall  set  forth  the  exemp- 
tion relied  on,  a  brief  explanation  consistent 
with  the  purpoae  of  the  exemption  of  bow 
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the  exemption  applies  to  the  records  with- 
held afidf  the  reasons  for  asserting  it. 

(d)  Ctfpies  to  Deputy  Attorney  General. 
Copies  of  all  appeals  and  copies  of  all  actions 
on  appeal  shaU  be  furiMahed  to  the  Deputy 
Attorney  Oe'niral. 

!  16.8  Maintenance  of  fUes. 

(a)  Complete  filet  maintained  by  Deputy 
Attorney  General.  The  Deputy  Attorney  shall 
maintain  flies  containing  all  material  re- 
quired to  be  retained  by  or  furnished  to  him 
under  this  subpart.  The  materUl  ahall  be 
filed  by  Individual  request;  and  shall  be  in- 
dexed according  to  the  exemptions  asserted; 
and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  according  to  the 
type  of  records  requested. 

(b)  Maintermnce  of  file  open  to  public. 
The  Deputy  Attorney  General  shaU  also 
maintain  a  file,  open  to  the  public,  which 
ShaU  con^ln  copies  of  all  granU  or  denials 
of  appeals  by  the  Attorney  General.  The 
material  shaU  be  indexed  by  the  exemption 
asserted,  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  records  requested. 

(c)  Protection  of  privacy.  Where  the  Iden- 
Uty  of  a  requester,  or  other  identifying  de- 
tails related  to  a  request,  would  constitute 
an  invasion  of  personal  privacy  if  made  gen- 
erally available,  the  Deputy  Attornev  General 
shaU  delete  Identifying  detaUs  from  the 
copies  of  documents  maintained  In  the  pub- 
Uc file  established  under  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  section. 


i  16.9    Pees  for  provision  of  records. 

(a)  When  charged.  User  fees  pursuant  to 
31  V£.C.  483a  (1970>,  shaU  be  charged  ac- 
cording to  the  schedule  contained  in  para- 
graph (b)  of  this  section  for  services  ren- 
dered in  responding  to  requests  for  Depart- 
ment records  under  thU  subpart  unless  the 
responding  official  of  the  Department  deter- 
mines, In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
31  V3.C.  48Sa,  that  such  charges  or  a  portion 
thereof  are  not  In  the  public  Interest.  Soch  a 
determination  shaU  ordinarily  not  be  made 
imless  the  service  to  be  performed  wlU  be  of 
benefit  primarily  to  the  pubUc  bs  opposed  to 
the  requester,  or  unless  the  rwjuester  is  an 
indigent  individual.  Fees  shall  not  be  charged 
where  they  would  amount.  In  the  aggregate 
for  a  request  or  series  of  reUted  requeeta  to 
less  than  $3.  OrdlnarUy,  fees  shall  not' be 
charged  If  the  records  requestwl  are  not 
found,  or  U  aU  of  the  records  located  an 
withheld  as  exempt.  However,  U  the  time 
expended  In  processing  the  request  is  sub- 
BtantUl,  and  if  the  requester  has  been  noti- 
fied of  the  estimated  cost  punuant  to  para- 
graph (c)  of  this  section  and  has  been  spe- 
cificaUy  advlaed  that  It  cannot  be  determined 
In  adva,ikce  whether  any  records  wUl  be  made 
avalk^le,  fees  may  be  charged. 

(b)  Services  charged  for,  and  amount 
charged.  For  the  services  listed  bctow  ex- 
pended in  locating  or  making  avaUable  rec- 
ords or  copies  thereof,  the  following  charew 
shall  be  assessed: 

( 1 )  Copies.  For  copies  of  documents  ( maxi- 
mum of  10  copies  wUl  be  supplied)  9.10  per 
copy  of  each  page. 

(2)  Clerical  searches.  For  each  one  quarter 
hour  spent  by  clerical  personnel  In  excess  of 
the  firet  quarter  hotir  in  searching  for  and 
producing  a  requested  record,  $1.26. 

(3)  Monitoring  inspection.  For  each  one 
quarter  hour  spent  In  monitoring  the  re- 
quester's inspection  of  records,  $1M. 

(4)  Certification.  For  certification  of  true 
copies,  each,  11. 

(5)  Xttcstatio*.  For  attestation  under  the 
seal  of  the  Department,  $3. 

(6)  Nonroutirte,  nonclerical  searches. 
Where  a  search  cannot  be  performed  by 
clerical  personnel,  for  example,  where  the 
task  of  determining  which  records  faU  with- 
in a  request  and  coUecUng  them  requires  the 
time  of  profesalonal  ot  managerial  person- 
nel, and  wlkore  the  amount  of  time  that  must 
be  expended  in  the  aearch  and  ooUectlon  of 
the  requested  seoords  by  such  higher  level 
personnel   la   substantial,    charges    for   tha 
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•  larch  may  be  made  at  a.  rate  In  ezceee  of 
« le  clerical  rate,  namely'fbr  each  ocm  quar- 
t  V  hour  spent  In  ezceae  of  the  flnt  quarter 
h>ur  by  such  higher  level  peraonnel  In 
m  Arching  for  a  requested  record.  taJI7. 

(7)  KxaminaHtm  and  ralctad  ttukt  in 
mreentng  reoonb.  No  charge  ehall  be  made 
f(ir  time  q^ent  In  reeolvlng  legal  or  policy 
tiiuee  affecting  acceae  to  recorde  of  known 
otntenta.  In  addition,  no  charge  aball  ordl- 
D  uily  be  made  for  the  time  InTolved  In  cx- 
anlnlng  reoords  In  connection  with  deter- 
n  ming  whether  they  are  exempt  from  man- 
d  ktory  dleelosure  and  should  be  withheld  sa 
a  matter  of  sound  policy.  BoweTer,  where  • 
b>oad  requeet  requlree  Department  person - 
n  il  to  devote  a  subetantlal  aoMnmt  of  time  to 
m  tamlnrng  reoords  for  the  purpoee  of  screen- 
11  ff  oat  eertata  reeords  or  porttone  thereof 
U  aoeordaoee  with  determinations  that 
material  of  such  a  nature  U  eaeoipt  and 
sItouM  be  withheld  ea  a  matur  at  eound 
p  titer,  a  fee  may  be  aeeeeeed  for  ttte  time 
o  nsiime<  la  s«eb  eiaauaatton  Where  sueh 
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personal  privacy.  The  scope  of  the  exemp- 
tions Is  disci iBseil  generally  in  the  Attorney 
Oeneral's  memorandum  referred  to  In  i  16.1. 
(b)  The  Attorney  General  will  not  with- 
hold any  rec«ds  of  the  Department  over  10 
yean  old  on  the  ground  that  they  sre  olaeel- 
fled  pursuant  to  Kxecutlve  Order  No.  11683  or 
lu  predeceeeori  without  notlflcatloc  fmn  the 
Department  review  committee  eetabllshed  In 
aooortlance  with  the  executive  order  and 
Subpart  O  of  Part  17  of  thu  chapter,  by  Its 
Chairman,  that  continued  classification  is  re- 
quired by  the  Bxeeutlve  order 
'  PnviouB  rtful^tiotu  »up«r»»d«d.  This  order 
superaedee  order  No.  Stl-67  of  July  5.  1B67.  as 
amended,  at  CTR  Part  16.  Subpart  A  ( 1972) . 
eSeotlve  Maroh  1.  1»7S 
Dated    rsbruary  ».  1073 

.  RacMAan  O   ICLatiTMaNer. 

I  4(lom«|f  Oeiwrsl 
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February  20,  197 S 

Miami  Sbobbb,  Pla., 

Pebmary  It,  t»73. 
Congressmen  Ciaudx  Pkptbi, 
Capitol  Htt2.D.O.. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  meeeage  with  the 
Miami  Shores  Dept.  to  reoommend  that  the 
House  Reeolutlon  No.  aos  be  continued  for  a 
more  years.  In  our  opinion  they  have  Just 
started  with  Inspection  and  tnveetigation 
on  street  crlmee  and  narootlc  InvesUgatton. 
Chief  Watms  H.  Tmusmam 

Cnicaoo.  Ill  . 
P«br««ry  il,  i»7J 
Hon    CuktTss  Parrai. 
irasfiiaytOM.  DC: 

The  nilDoU  dnig  abuse  program  euppnru 
House  Heeolutloa  MW  whteh  eontlaues  the 
House  Seleet  OomoUttee  on  Crime  for  I  mart 
years  We  believe  the  committee  terves  tb« 
public  Interest 

Dr    iBWAaa  ■bmat. 
D*rm*9r.   IINnote   Dru§   4b«u«   Prefvvei 
end    OeiMis    MmHm    Ittmk    OsvaeN. 
lll4«o«t  Ont#  AbuM  Pveyrsm. 


February  20,  197 S 

and  his  oommlttae  In  this  very  Important 
work. 

Walivi  a.  Jombs. 

Mum.  Pla  . 

rthmary  tt.  I$73 
Hon    Claoos  Parpsa, 
HouM  of  JleprssentatiMi, 
WaiMnftOH.DO.: 

I  consider  Congressman  Clauds  Peppers 
Uouss  Select  Committee  on  Crime  one  ot  tb« 
most  Important  tools  Avstlabl*  tn  our  con- 
tinuing effort  sgainst  criminal  slements  and 
urf«  eongrsealonsl  suthorlaatlon  for  Ita 
r\inh*r  mveetigativ*  sctivitiee 

HN'HASS    I     USB*r«lH 

.T(sr«  Attorn*t 

Tot'MoerfiWH.  <>mii> 

Ftbrumrt  '^   "'^ 
HMiAior  CXav»«  Parrss. 
LSirttoi  Mt/i    UC 

OriMM  number  una  prtibleni  uur  astion  i<*- 
•tav  wtvt  no  apparent  aolutlon  ye^  found 
OkO*t  Amerteaas  par  beavUt  la  loaa  •/  badiv 
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Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely. 


ESWASO  I    Koch 


Ban  PSANCtsco.  CAi.ir 

rtbrvmry   II,   197] 
Hod   Clauos  Pxrpsa. 
Memt>«r  of  Con^rtt 
WtsMnfton,  DC 

PDllowlnf  meesaga  aani  u>  Hon  Ca/:  Aitwri 
today     "The    Houaa    Balaot    Conimiua*    oi. 
Crime,  under  tha  chairmanahtp  <>f  tha  H'ti 
Claude  Papper  U  mskln(  a  atgniArani   i<.ti 
trlbutlon    to   tha    rauea    at   •••rtu*    la«    *n 
faroeoMai  thruugto  lu  lnv«atigatu>n  i>t  *tr**i 
arlme  and  narootlM  uaA<    in  Amarlr«    Itxar 
t>f    ua   encaged    in    la»    •ntori^amam    •'    ux 
•tat*  and  laeai  level  h(it>a  thai  ii>*  lomtnuia* 
will  ba  permltiad  in  ri>mplat«  lu  v  rk  onii  I 
tbarafora   urge   tha   r<>nunuanr*   i.r   t r. u   tn 
|i>>rtanl    inramtgeiua    Imdy 

^sit  a   J     TiH  Huaa 
Altarn*ti  (itnrfaJ  •>/  CaJir-i'xu 

i*a  •vitMMt  •    H  I 
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and     crUnlnal     Justtca.     wa     may     aooii     br 
Umptad  to  act  out  of  (aar    And  thu  raii  ha\r 
onljr  iha  moat  dlra  ooitaa<)uanoaa  for  tha  fu 
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I  am  pleased   to  inform  the  House, 
owever.  that  almost  all  of  the  Federal 
iigencles  have  informed  me  that  they 

(Oil  take  inmiediate  steps  to  implement 
'  he  administrative  recommendations 
lontained  In  House  R«port  92-1419.  In 

his  connection,  new  Department  of  Jus- 
'  ice  Freedom  of  Information  regiilations 

irere  announced  on  Februar>'   14,   1973. 

These  new  regulations,  when  properly 
:  mplemented,  will  go  far  to  effectuate  the 
intent  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
J  ict.  Since  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
1 .  major  role  in  the  Government  inf  orma- 
t  ion  program,  it  is  heartening  to  see  that 
it  is  taking  the  lead  in  the  promulgation 
(f  new  information  regulations.  I  hope 
that  each  Federal  department  and 
igency  will  closely  study  these  new  De- 
l»artment  of  Justice  regulations  as  a 
cuide  to  the  proper  implementation  of 
t  he  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  however,  last  year's 
hearings  clearly  indicated  the  need  for 
legislative  amendments  to  the  Freedom 
(f  Information  Act  irrespective  of  ad- 
I  ainistratlve  improvements.  This  legisla- 
tion  will  be  introduced  shortly,  and  we 
1  riU  welcome  the  support  of  all  Members 
( f  Congress  who  share  our  objective  in 
strengthening  this  important  law  which 
lielps  protect  the  American  people's  right 
to  know  about  the  activities  of  their 
( lOvemment. 

At  this  point,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
new  Department  of  Justice  Freedom  of 
]  nformation  regulations; 

1  Title  38 — Judicial  Administration] 

Ch^ter  I — Dkpabtmzmt  or  Jcsncz 

(Order  No.  503-73] 

Pakt  le — PsoirocTioji  o«  Disclosuki  of 

Matzxial  or  Intobmation 

roBFAJIT  A ^PBODUCnON  OB  DI5CLOSUBE  UNDER 

s  tr.£.c.  5sa(A) 
This  order  revises  the  regulations  of  the 
Itepartment  of  Justice  which  prescribe  the 
J  rocedures  for  making  and  acting  upon  re- 

<  uttsta  from  members  of  the  public  for  ac- 

<  ess  to  Justice  Department  records  under  the 
lYeedom  of  Information  Act  (5  U.S.C.  552). 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  Tested  In  me  by 
3  8  U.S.C.  509,  510,  5  VB.C.  301.  562,  and  31 
ir^.C.  483a.  Subpart  A  of  Part  16  of  Chapter 
]  of  Title  28,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Is 
ikvlsed,  and  Its  provisions  renumbered  to 
lead  as  follows: 
Jec. 

J  8.1     Purpose  and  scope. 
1  6.3     Public  reference  facilities. 
J  6.3     Requests   for  Identifiable  records  and 

copies. 
]  6.4     Requests  referred  to  division  primarily 

concerned. 
\BA    Prompt  response  by  responsible  divi- 
sion. 
1 6.8    Responses  by  division :  Form  and  con- 
tent. 

16.7  Appeals  to  the  Attorney  Qeneral  from 

initial  denials. 

1 6.8  Maintenance  of  flies. 

1 6.9  Fees  for  provision  of  records. 

16.10  exemptions. 

AxTTHoamr:  36  U.S.C.  509,  510;  5  U.S.C.  301 
;63:  31  U.S.C.  483a. 
J  16.1  Purposes  and  scope. 

(a)  This  subpart  contains  the  regulations 
c  I  the  Department  of  Justice  Implementing 
t  UAC.  U3.  The  regulations  of  this  sub- 
lart  provide  Information  concerning  the 
J  rooedures  by  which  records  may  be  obtained 
i  "om  all  divisions  within  the  Department  of 
.:  usttce.  Official  records  of  the  Department  of 
;  ustlee  made  available  p\irBviant  to  the  re- 

<  ulrements  of  5  U.S.C.  583  shall  be  furnished 
1 3  members  of  the  public  as  prescribed  by 
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this  subpart.  Officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  may  continue  to  furnish  to  the 
public.  Informally  and  without  compliance 
with  the  proceduree  prescribed  herein.  Infor- 
mation and  records  which  prior  to  enactment 
of  5  U.S.C.  552  were  furnished  customarily 
In  the  regular  performance  of  their  duties. 
Persons  seeking  information  or  records  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  may  find  it  useful  to 
consult  with  the  Department's  Office  of  Pub- 
lic Information  before  Invoking  the  formal 
procedures  set  out  below.  To  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  other  laws,  the  Department  also 
win  make  avaUable  records  which  It  is  au- 
thorized to  withhold  under  5  US.C.  552 
whenever  it  determines  that  such  disclosure 
Is  in  the  public  Interest. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General's  Memorandum 
on  the  Public  Information  section  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  which  was 
published  in  June  1967  and  is  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  may  be 
consulted  in  considering  questions  arising 
under  5  U.S.C.  552.  The  Office  of  Legal  Coun- 
sel after  appropriate  coordination  Is  author- 
ized from  time  to  time  to  undertake  training 
activities  for  Department  personnel  to  main- 
tain and  Improve  the  quality  of  administra- 
tion under  5  VSC.  552. 
!  16.2  Public  reference  facilities. 

Each  office  listed  below  will  maintain  In  a 
public  reading  room  or  public  reading  area, 
the  materials  relating  to  that  office  which  are 
required  by  5  U.S.C.  562(a)  (3)  and  652 (a)  (4) 
to  be  made  available  for  public  inspection 
and  copying: 

U.S.  Attorneys  and  U.S.  Marshals — at  the 
principal  oiBces  of  the  U.S.  Attorneys  listed 
in  the  U.S.  Government  Organization 
Manual: 

Bureau  of  Prisons  and  U.S.  Board  of  Parole — 
at  the  prlnclpea  office  of  each  of  those 
agencies  at  101  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20537: 

Community  Relations  Service — at  560  11th 
Street  N.W..  Washington,  DC.  20530: 

Internal  Secxirlty  Division  (for  registrations 
of  foreign  sigents  and  other  pursuant  to 
26  CPR  Parts  5.  10,  11,  and  12)— at  Room 
458.  Federal  Triangle  BuUdlng.  315  Ninth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20630; 

Board  of  Immigration  Appeals — at  Room 
1138.  521  12th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC  20530; 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service — see 
BCFR  i  103.9; 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
683  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
20530.  and  Regional  Officer  as  listed  in 
the  US.  Government  Organization  Manual; 

All  other  Offices.  Divisions,  and  Bureaus  of 
the  Department  of  Justice — at  Room  6620, 
Department  of  Justice.  10th  Street  and 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC.  20630. 

Each  of  these  public  reference  facilities 
will  maintain  and  make  avaUable  for  public 
Inspection  and  copying  a  current  index  of  the 
materials  available  at  that  facility  which  are 
required  to  be  Indexed  by  5  U.S.C.  552(a)  (2) . 
I  16.3  Requests  for  identifiable  records  and 
copies, 
(a)  Addressed  to  Office  of  Deputy  Attorney 
General  A  request  for  a  record  of  the  Depart- 
ment which  Is  not  customao-lly  made  avail- 
able, which  is  not  available  In  a  public  refer- 
ence facility  as  described  In  S  16  2,  and  which 
Is  not  a  record  maintained  by  the  Isunlgra- 
tlon  and  Natiirallzatlon  Service,  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  or  the  Board  of  Immigration.  Ap- 
peals shall  be  addressed  to  the  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General.  Washington,  D.C. 
20630.  Requests  for  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  or  of  the  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals  shall  be  sent  directly  to  the  Director. 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  101  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30637,  or  the  Chairman, 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals,  Department 
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of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C.  30530,  resjjec- 
tlvely.  Requests  for  records  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Natiirallzatlon  Service,  including 
aliens'  record  files  temporarily  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals, 
shall  be  made  and  processed  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Part  103  of  Title  8  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations, 

(b)  Request  should  be  in  writing  and  for 
identifiable  records.  A  request  for  access  to 
records  should  be  submitted  In  writing  and 
should  sufficiently  Identify  the  records  re- 
quested to  enable  Department  personnel  to 
locate  them  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
effort.  'Where  possible,  specific  Information 
regarding  dates,  titles,  file  designations,  and 
other  Information  which  may  help  identify 
the  records  should  be  supplied  by  the  re- 
quester. If  the  request  relates  to  a  matter  In 
pending  litigation,  the  court  and  its  loca- 
tion should  be  Identified. 

(c)  Form  may  be  requested.  'Where  the 
Information  supplied  by  the  requester  Is 
not  sufficient  to  permit  location  of  the 
records  by  Department  personnel  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  effort,  the  requester 
may  be  sent  and  asked  to  fill  out  and  return 
a  Form  DJ.  118,  which  Is  designed  to  elicit 
the  necessary  information. 

(d)  Categorical  requests — (1)  Must  meet 
identifiable  records  requirement.  A  request 
for  all  records  falling  within  a  reeisonably 
specific  category  shall  be  regarded  as  con- 
forming to  the  statutory  requirement  that 
records  be  identifiable  If  It  can  reasonably  be 
determined  which  particular  records  come 
within  the  requests,  and  the  records  can  be 
searched  for,  collected,  and  produced  with- 
out unduly  burdening  or  Interfering  with 
Department  operations  because  of  the  staff 
time  consumed  or  the  resulting  disruption 
of  files. 

(3)  Assistance  in  reformulating  non-con- 
forming requests.  11  It  Is  determined  that  a 
categorical  request  would  unduly  burden  or 
Interfere  with  the  ojjeratlons  of  the  Depart- 
ment under  parttgraph  (d)  (1 )  of  this  section, 
the  resp>onse  denying  the  request  on  those 
grounds  shall  specify  the  reasons  why  and 
the  extent  to  which  compliance  would  bur- 
den or  Interfere  with  Department  c^eratlons, 
and  shall  extend  to  the  requester  an  oppor- 
tunity to  confer  with  knowledgeable  Depart- 
ment personnel  In  an  attempt  to  reduce  the 
request  to  manageable  proportions  by  re- 
formulation and  by  agreeing  on  an  orderly 
procedure  for  the  production  of  the  records. 

(e)  Requests  for  records  of  other  agencies. 
Many  of  the  records  In  the  files  of  the  De- 
pturtment  are  obtained  from  other  agencies 
for  litigation  or  other  purposes.  Where  it  is 
determined  that  the  question  of  the  avail- 
ability of  requested  records  Is  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  another  agency,  the  request 
win  be  referred  to  the  other  agency  for  proc- 
essing in  accordance  with  its  regulations,  and 
the  person  submitting  the  request  will  be 
so  notified. 

{  16.4  Bequests  referred  to  division  pri- 
marily concerned, 
(a)  Referral  to  responsible  division.  The 
Deputy  Attorney  General  shall,  promptly 
upon  receipt  of  a  request  for  Department 
records,  ascertain  which  division  of  the  De- 
partment has  primary  concern  with  the 
records  requested.  As  used  in  this  subpart, 
the  term  "division"  Includes  all  divisions, 
bureaus,  offices,  services,  administrations, 
and  bo«u-ds  of  the  Department,  the  Pardon 
Attorney  and  Federal  Prison  Industries  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  expressly  provided.  He  shall 
then  promptly  forward  the  request  to  the 
responsible  division  and  notify  the  requester 
of  his  action.  The  Deputy  Attorney  General 
shall  maintain  or  t>e  furnished  with  a  file 
copy  of  each  request  received,  and  records  to 
show  the  date  of  its  receipt  from  the  re- 
quester, the  division  to  which  it  was  for- 
warded, and  the  date  on  which  It  was  for- 
warded. For  all  purposes  under  this  subpart 
the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  and  the 
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Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  be  considered  the 
responsible  division  with  respect  to  requests 
sent  directly  to  them  pursuant  to  {  16.3 
hereof. 

(b)  Deputy  Attorney  General  shall  assure 
timely  response.  The  office  of  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General  shall  periodically  review  the 
practices  of  the  divisions  In  meeting  the 
time  requirements  set  out  In  §  16.5  hereof, 
and  take  such  action  to  promote  timely  re- 
sponses as  It  deems  appropriate. 

§  16.5     Prompt      response      by      responsible 
division. 

(a)  Response  within  10  days.  The  head  of 
the  responsible  division  shall,  within  10 
working  days  of  Its  receipt  by  the  division 
and  more  rapidly  if  practicable,  either  com- 
ply with  or  deny  a  request  for  records  un- 
less additional  time  Is  required  for  one  of 
the  following  reasons: 

(1)  The  requested  records  are  stored  In 
whole  or  In  part  at  other  locations  than 
the  office  In  receipt  of  the  request; 

(2)  The  request  requires  the  collection 
of  a  substantial  number  of  specified  records: 

(3)  The  request  Is  couched  In  categorical 
terms  and  requires  an  extensive  search  for 
the  records  responsive  to  It; 

(4)  The  requested  records  have  not  been 
located  In  the  course  of  a  routine  search 
and  additional  efforts  are  being  made  to 
locate  them; 

(5)  The  requested  records  require  exami- 
nation and  evaluation  by  r>€rsonnel  having 
the  necessary  competence  and  discretion  to 
determine  If  they  are  (I)  exempt  from  dis- 
closure under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  and  (11)  should  be  withheld  as  a  mat- 
ter of  sound  policy,  or  disclosed  only  with 
appropriate  deletions; 

(6)  The  requested  records  or  some  of  them 
Involve  the  responsibility  of  another  agency 
or  another  division  of  the  Depiirtment  whose 
assistance  or  views  are  being  soughu  in  proc- 
essing the  request. 

When  additional  time  Is  required  for  one 
of  the  above  reasons,  the  head  of  the  re- 
sponsible division  shall  acknowledge  receipt 
of  the  request  within  the  10-day  period  and 
Include  a  brief  notation  of  the  reason  for  the 
delay  and  an  Indication  of  the  date  on  which 
It  is  expected  that  a  determination  as  to 
disclosure  will  be  forthcoming.  A  copy  of 
each  such  acknowledgment  shall  be  fur- 
nished to  the  Deputy  Attorney  General.  An 
extended  deadline  adopted  for  one  of  the 
reasons  set  forth  above  will  be  considered 
reasonable  in  all  cases  If  It  does  not  exceed 
10  additional  woiklng  days.  The  head  of  the 
responsible  division  may  adopt  an  extended 
deadline  »u  excess  of  the  10  additional  work- 
ing days  (I.e.,  a  deadline  m  excess  of  30 
working  days  from  the  time  of  receipt)  upon 
specific  prior  approval  of  the  notice  to  the 
requester  of  the  extension  by  the  office  of 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General  where  special 
clreumstances  reasonably  warrant  the  more 
extended  deadline  and  they  are  stated  in  the 
written  notice  of  the  extension. 

(b)  Petition  if  response  not  forthcoming. 
If  the  head  of  the  responsible  division  does 
not  respond  to  or  acknowledge  a  request 
within  the  10-day  period,  if  the  head  of 
the  responsible  division  does  not  act  on  a 
request  within  an  extended  deadline  adopted 
for  one  of  the  reasons  set  forth  In  paragraph 
(a)  of  this  section,  or  if  the  requester  be- 
lieves that  an  extended  deadline  adopted 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  is 
unreasonable,  the  requester  may  petition  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  to  take  expropri- 
ate measures  to  assure  prompt  action  on  the 
request.  In  order  for  a  requester  to  treat  a 
faUure  to  respond  by  the  bead  of  a  division 
as  a  denial  and  file  an  appeal,  he  must  have 
filed  a  petition  with  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  complaining  of  delay  under  th«« 
subsection. 

(o)  Action  on  petitiona  oomplaining  of 
delay.— (\)  Prompt  action.  Wbere  a  petition 
to  the  Deputy  Attorney  GeoerAl  con^lalnlni^ 
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of  a  division's  failure  to  respond  to  a  re- 
quest or  to  meet  an  extended  deadili;e  does 
not  elicit  a  response  to  the  request  from  the 
head  of  the  responsible  division  within  10 
days,  or  where  a  petition  complaining  of  a 
division's  adoption  of  an  unreasonable  dead- 
line falls  to  elicit  an  acknowledgement  of  the 
petition  within  10  days  and  a  response  to  the 
request  from  the  head  of  the  division  within 
a  reasonable  time,  the  requester  may  trea* 
the  request  as  denied,  and  he  may  then  f /e 
an  appeal  to  the  Attorney  General. 

(2)  Copies  maintained  by  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General.  Copies  of  all  petitions  com- 
plaining of  delay,  and  records  of  all  actions 
taken  upon  them  shall  be  supplied  to  or 
maintained  by  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

(d)  Removal  by  Deputy  Attorney  General. 
The  Deputy  Attorney  General  may  re- 
move any  request  or  class  of  requests  from 
the  division  to  which  It  is  referable  under 
these  regulations  and.  In  such  event,  shall 
perform  the  functions  of  the  head  of  such  di- 
vision with  respect  thereto. 

S  16.6  Resp>onses  by  divisions:  form  and  con- 
tent. 

(a)  Form  of  grant.  When  a  requested  rec- 
ord has  been  identified  and  Is  available,  the 
responsible  division  shall  notify  the  requester 
as  to  wbere  and  when  the  record  is  available 
for  Inspection  or  copies  will  be  available. 
The  notification  shall  also  advise  the  re- 
quester of  any  applicable  fees  under  S  16.9 
hereof. 

(b)  Form  of  denial.  A  reply  denying  a 
written  request  for  a  record  shall  be  In  writ- 
ing signed  by  the  head  of  the  responsible  di- 
vision and  shall  Include: 

(1)  Exemption  category.  A  reference  to  the 
specific  exemption  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  authorizing  the  withhold- 
ings of  the  record,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  the  exemption  a  brief 
explanation  of  how  the  exemption  applies  to 
the  record  withheld,  and.  If  the  head  of  the 
division  considers  It  appropriate,  a  state- 
ment of  why  the  exempt  record  Is  being 
withheld;  and 

(3)  Administrative  appeal  and  judicial  re- 
riew.  A  statement  that  the  denial  may  be 
appealed  within  30  days  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  that  Judicial  review  will  be  there- 
after available  either  In  the  district  In  which 
the  requester  resides  or  has  a  principal  place 
of  business  or  In  which  the  agency  records 
are  situated. 

(c)  Record  cannot  be  located  or  does  not 
exist.  If  a  requested  record  cannot  be  located 
from  the  information  supplied,  or  is  known 
to  have  tseen  destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  the  requester  shall  be  so  notified. 

(d)  Copy  of  responses  to  Deputy  Attorney 
General.  A  copy  of  each  grant  or  denial  let- 
ter, and  each  notification  under  paragraph 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

§  16.7  Appeals  to  the  Attorney  General  from 
Initial  denials. 

(a)  Appeal  to  Attorney  General.  When  the 
head  of  a  division  has  denied  a  request  for 
records  In  whole  or  in  part,  the  requester 
may,  within  30  days  of  its  receipt,  appeal  the 
denial  to  the  Attorney  General,  Washington, 
D.C.  20630.  The  appeal  shall  be  in  writing. 

(b)  Action  within  20  worKing  days.  The 
Attorney  General  will  act  upon  the  appeal 
within  20  working  days  of  its  receipt,  and 
more  rapidly  If  practicable,  unless  novel  and 
difficult  questions  are  involved.  Where  such 
questions  are  involved,  the  Attorney  General 
may  extend  the  time  for  final  action  for  a 
reasonable  p>erlod  beyond  30  working  days 
upon  notifying  the  requester  of  the  reasons 
for  the  extended  deadline  and  the  date  on 
which  a  final  response  may  be  expected. 

(c)  Form  of  action  on  appeal.  The  Attor- 
ney General's  action  on  an  appeal  shall  be  in 
writing.  A  denial  in  whole  or  In  part  of  a 
request  on  appeal  shall  set  forth  the  exemp- 
tion relied  on,  a  brief  explanation  consistent 
with  tbe  purpoee  of  the  raemption  of  bow 
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the  exemption  applies  to  the  records  with- 
held and  the  reasons  for  asserting  It. 

(d)   Copies   to   Deputy   Attorney   General. 
Copies  of  all  appeals  and  copies  of  all  actions 
on  appeal  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General. 
(  16.8  Maintenance  of  files. 

(a)  Complete  files  maintained  by  Deputy 
Attorney  General.  The  Deputy  Attorney  shall 
maintain  files  containing  all  material  re- 
quired to  be  retained  by  or  furnished  to  him 
ander  this  subpart.  The  material  shall  be 
filed  by  Individual  request;  and  shall  be  In- 
dexed according  to  the  exemptions  asserted; 
and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  according  to  the 
type  of  records  requested. 

(b)  Maintenance  of  file  open  to  public. 
The  Deputy  Attorney  General  shall  also 
maintain  a  file,  open  to  the  public,  which 
shall  contain  copies  of  all  grants  or  denials 
of  appeals  by  the  Attorney  General.  The 
material  shall  be  Indexed  by  the  exemption 
asserted,  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  records  requested. 

(c)  Protection  of  prixacy.  Where  the  Iden- 
tity of  a  requester,  or  other  Identifying  de- 
tails related  to  a  request,  would  constitute 
an  Invasion  of  personal  privacy  If  made  gen- 
erally available,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
shall  delete  Identifying  details  from  the 
copies  of  documents  maintained  In  the  pub- 
lic file  established  under  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  section. 

§  16.9     Fees  for  provision  of  records. 

(a)  When  charged.  User  fees  pursuant  to 
31  UJ3.C.  483a  (1970),  shaU  be  charged  ac- 
cording to  the  schedule  contained  in  para- 
graph (b)  of  this  section  for  services  ren- 
dered in  responding  to  requests  for  Depart- 
ment records  under  this  subpart  unless  the 
responding  official  of  the  Department  deter- 
mines, In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
31  U.S.C.  483a,  that  such  charges  or  a  portion 
thereof  are  not  In  the  public  Interest.  Such  a 
determination  shall  ordinarily  not  be  made 
unless  the  service  to  be  performed  will  be  of 
benefit  primarily  to  the  public  as  opposed  to 
the  requester,  ^r  unless  the  requester  is  an 
Indigent  Individual  Fees  shall  not  be  charged 
where  they  would  amount,  in  the  aggregate, 
for  a  request  or  series  of  related  requests,  to 
less  than  ts.  Ordinarily,  fees  shall  not  be 
charged  U  the  records  requested  are  not 
found,  or  If  all  of  the  records  located  are 
withheld  as  exempt.  However,  if  the  time 
expended  in  processing  the  request  Is  sub- 
stantial, and  If  the  requester  has  been  noti- 
fied of  the  estimated  cost  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (c)  of  this  section  and  has  been  spe- 
cifically advised  that  It  cannot  be  determined 
In  advance  whether  any  records  wUl  be  made 
available,  fees  may  be  charged. 

(bi  Services  charged  for.  and  am^iunt 
charged.  For  the  services  listed  below  ex- 
pended in  locating  or  making  available  rec- 
ords or  copies  thereof,  the  following  charges 
shall  be  assessed: 

( 1 )  Copies.  'Pot  copies  of  documents  (maxi- 
mum of  10  copies  will  be  supplied)  1 10  per 
copy  of  each  page. 

(2 1  Clerical  searches.  For  each  one  quarter 
hour  spent  by  clerical  personnel  in  excess  of 
the  first  quarter  hour  in  searching  for  and 
producing  a  requested  record,  H.36 

(3)  Monitoring  inspection.  For  each  one 
quarter  hoiu-  spent  In  monitoring  the  re- 
quester's Inspection  of  records,  •1.36. 

(4)  Certification.  For  certification  of  true 
copies,  each,  $1. 

(5 1  Xtfcstarton.  For  attestation  under  the 
seal  of  the  Department,  $3. 

(6)  Nonroutine,  nonclerical  searches. 
Where  a  search  cannot  be  performed  by 
clerical  personnel,  for  example,  where  the 
task  of  determining  which  records  fall  with- 
in a  request  and  collecting  them  requlT'SB  the 
time  of  professional  or  managerial  person- 
nel, and  wbere  the  amount  of  time  that  must 
be  expended  In  the  search  and  ooUectloo  of 
the  requested  records  by  such  higher  level 
personnel    is    substantial,    charges    for    the 
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•  iMcli  m&7  be  made  «t  a  rate  In  ezcees  of 
t  xe  clerical  rate,  namely  for  each  one  quar- 
t  IT  hcrar  spent  In  ezoeas  of  the  first  quarter 
hjur  by  such  higher  level  personnel  In 
a  larchlng  for  a  requested  record.  I3JS7. 

(7)  Sxamtnation  and  related  tasks  in 
ttreeninif  records.  No  charge  shall  be  made 
fur  time  ^)ent  In  resolving  legal  or  policy 
ksues  affecting  access  to  records  of  known 
omtents.  In  addition,  no  charge  shall  ordl- 
r  srlly  be  made  for  the  time  Involved  In  ex- 
a  T'^Tiing  records  In  connection  with  detw'- 
u  lining  whether  they  are  exempt  from  man- 

0  itory  dlsclosiire  and  should  be  withheld  as 
a  matter  of  sound  p<rflcy.  However,  where  a 
bread  request  requires  Department  person- 
E  Bl  to  devote  a  substantial  amount  of  time  to 
e  tamlnlng  records  for  the  purpose  of  screen- 
l;»g  out  certain  records  or  portions  thereof 
1 1  accordance  with  determinations  that 
E  material  of  such  a  nature  Is  exempt  and 
8ia«Ud  be  withheld  as  a  matter  of  sound 
p  oUcy,  a  fee  may  be  saseased  for  the  time 
emsumed  In  such  examination.  Where  such 
euunlnatton  can  be  performed  by  clerical 
psraonnel,  time  will  be  charged  for  at  the 
rkte  of  $1.25  per  quarter  hour,  and  where 
t  Igher  level  personnel  are  required,  time  will 

1  e  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  *3.76  per  quar- 
t  n  hour.        , 

(8)  Computerized  Records,  yees  tor  serv- 
liea  In  processing  requests  maintained  In 
1  hole  or  part  In  computerized  tona  shall  be 
li  accordance  vrlth  this  section  so  far  as 
I  ractlcable.  Services  ot  personnel  In  the  na- 
t  lire  of  a  search  shall  be  charged  for  at  rates 
irescrlbed  In  paragraph  (b)(6)  of  this  sec- 
t  bon  unless  the  level  of  persoimel  Involved 
jermlta  rates  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
( b)  (3)  of  this  section.  A  charge  shall  be 
I  lade  for  the  computer  time  Involved,  baaed 
1  pen  the  prevailing  level  of  costs  to  govem- 
I  lental  organisations  and  upon  the  partlc- 
1  lar  types  of  computer  and  associated  equlp- 
I  lents  and  the  amounts  of  time  on  such 
« qulpments  that  are  utilised.  A  charge  shall 
t  Iso  be  made  for  any  substantial  amounts  of 
I  peclal  suppllea  or  materials  used  to  contain, 
]  reaent,  or  make  avaUaUe  the  output  of  com- 
]  lutars,  baaed  upon  prevailing  levels  of  costs 
1 0  goremmental  organizations  and  upon  the 
1  ypa  and  amount  of  such  supplies  or  mate- 
1  bUs  that  Is  used.  Nothing  In  this  paragraph 
I  ball  be  cusialrued  to  entitle  any  person,  as 
I  {  right,  to  any  servlcee  In  connection  with 
i  ooiputarlzed  records,  other  than  services  to 
'  rliloh  such  person  may  be  entitled  under  5 
1  r.S.C.  5fi2  and  wider  the  provisions,  not  In- 
I  ludlng  thla  paragraph  (b) ,  of  thU  subpart. 

(0)  Motto*  of  anticipated  fees  in  excess  of 
t25.  Whan  tt  la  anticipated  that  the  fees 
liargaable  under  this  section  will  amount  to 

:  oore  than  gas,  and  the  requester  has  not  In- 
Ucatad  In  advance  his  willingness  to  pay  fees 
la  high  as  are  anticipated,  the  requester  shall 

1 «  pramptly  notHUd  of  the  amount  of  the 
tntUdpatad  fee  or  such  portion  thereof  as  can 
«adlly  be  estimated.  In  appropriate  cases  an 
utvanee  deposit  may  be  required.  Hie  notice 

I  ir  ivquest  for  an  advance  dspoett  shall  ex- 
«nd  an  offer  to  the  requester  to  confer  with 
Enowladgeable  Department  personnel  In  an 
tttampt  to  refomiulate  the  request  In  a  man- 
ser  which  will  reduce  the  fees  and  meet  the 
leeds  of  the  requester.  Dispatch  of  such  a 
lotloa  or  request  shall  toll  the  running  of  the 
Mrlod  for  responas  by  the  Department  until 
I  reply  Is  reoelved  from  the  requester. 

(d)  Form  o/  paifment.  Payment  should  be 
nade  by  check  or  money  order  payable  to  the 
nsMury  of  tha  United  BUtes. 
1 16.10    Kxemptlons. 

(a)  6  V3X3.  503  exempts  from  an  of  Its 
yublteatlon  and  dlseloaore  requirements  nine 
ot  taootds  which  are  described  In 
(b)  at  that  aactlon.  Tlieae  cate- 
tnctwle  soeh  matters  as  natlcmal  de- 
Tsnaa  and  foreign  policy  Infarmatlon;  In- 
raattgatary  fllea;  Intwnal  procedures  and 
o— — w»it<i»M^i«.  zMtarlala  exempted  from 
llauluaura  by  other  slatiitss;  InfOnoatlon 
|l««o  m  eonlldmoe;  and  matters  luvolvinr 
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personal  privacy.  The  scope  of  the  exemp- 
tions is  discussed  generally  in  the  Attorney 
Oeneral's  memorandum  referred  to  in  i  16.1. 

(b)  The  Attorney  CJeneral  will  not  with- 
hold any  records  of  the  Department  over  10 
years  old  on  the  ground  that  they  are  classl- 
fled  pursTiant  to  Executive  Order  No.  11662  or 
its  predecessors  without  notification  from  the 
Department  review  committee  established  in 
accordance  with  the  Executive  order  and 
Subpart  O  of  Part  17  of  this  chapter,  by  Its 
Chairman,  that  continued  classification  is  re- 
quired by  the  Executive  order. 
"  Previous  reffulations  superseded.  This  order 
supersedes  order  No.  381-67  of  July  5, 1967,  as 
amended,  28  CFR  Part  16,  Subpart  A  (1972) . 
effective  March  1,  1973. 

Dated:  February  9,  1973. 

RiCHA&O  O.  Klxindienst, 

Attorney  General. 

[FR  Doc.  73-2970  Filed  2-13-73;8:46  am] 


CONGERS  OF  MOST  AMERICANS 
ABOUT  STREET  CRIME,  ORGA- 
NIZED CRIME,  AND  NARCOTICS 
TRAFFIC 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or    KrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of 
the  present  uncertainty  as  to  the  con- 
tinuing existence  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Crime,  I  wish  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  sampling  of  com- 
munications being  received  daily  by  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  the  Honor- 
able Claude  Pepper. 

These  messages,  being  sent  by  a  wide 
variety  of  law  enforcement  officials  all 
across  the  country,  reflect  the  deep  con- 
cern of  most  Americans  about  street 
crime,  organized  crime,  and  narcotics 
traffic.  More  importantly,  the  mefssages 
convey  immense  confidence  in  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  committee  has  spot- 
lighted and  investigated  these  problems 
during  the  past  4  yeass.  Common  in  every 
text  is  the  plea  that  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee not  be  interrupted  at  a  time  when 
so  much  progress  is  being  made. 

The  messages  follow: 

Miami  Bxach,  Fla., 

February  18,  1973. 
Clattdk  PKPpn, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  strong  urge  the  continuation  of  the  House 
select  committee  on  crime  through  passage  of 
House  Resolution  206.  The  House  select  com- 
mittee on  crime  has  been  of  invaluable  as- 
sistance to  professional  law  enforcement 
agencies.  To  terminate  a  committee  with  au- 
thorised Jvirlsdictlcoi  to  explore  street  crime 
and  the  wide  spread  traffic  in  narcotics  in 
America  today  would  not  appear  to  serve 
the  public  Interest. 

ROCKT   POUZaAMCB, 

Chief  of  Police. 

BaoNZ,  N.Y., 
Pelrruary  li.  1973. 
Hon.  Clattdi  Paprxa, 
Jfember  of  Congress, 
Capitol  HIU,  DC: 

1  have  this  day  sent  a  telegram  to  Honor- 
able Carl  Albert  Speaker  House  of  Represen- 
tatives urging  his  efforts  to  pass  your  House 
Resotutton  206  for  extension  erf  time  to  com- 
plete tha  vital  essential  work  of  the  House 
select  committee  on  crime. 

Mario  MiaoL*. 
Diatrlet  Attomeif,  Bronx  County. 


February  20,  1973 

IiliAia  Shobxs,  Fla., 

February  16,  1973. 
Congressman  Claitde  Pepper, 
Capitol  HUl.  D.C.: 

I  would  like  to  go  on  message  with  the 
Miami  Shores  Dept.  to  recommend  that  the 
House  Resolution  No.  206  be  continued  for  2 
more  years.  In  our  opinion  they  have  Just 
started  with  inspection  and  investigation 
on  street  crimes  and  narcotic  Investigation. 
Chief  Watnx  H.  Thubman. 

Chicaoo,  III., 
February  16, 1973. 
Hon.  Clattse  Pepper, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Illinois  drug  abuse  program  supports 
House  Resolution  206  which  continues  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  for  2  more 
years.  We  believe  the  committee  serves  the 
public  Interest. 

Dr.  Edward  Sen  at, 
Director,  lUlnois  Drug  Abuse  Program 
and    Dennis    Heston    Block    Council, 
lUinois  Drug  Abuse  Program. 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

February  16, 1973. 
Clattde  Pepper, 
Capitol  HUl,  D.C.: 

Tou  are  urged  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  for  an  ad- 
ditional 2  years  so  it  may  convene  its  Investi- 
gation of  street  crime  and  narcotics  traffic 
in  America. 

Charles  W.  Bowser, 
Philadelphia  Urban  Coalition. 

YouKBTOWN,  Ohio. 

February  17,1973. 
Senator  Claude  Pepper, 
Capitol  Hill, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Do  not  dioip  your  fight  to  get  HR-206 
legislated,  feel  your  committee  particularly 
urgent  for  elderly  who  cannot  defend  them- 
selve<t  on  oiir  streets.  Entire  Nation  should  be 
concerned  with  crime  as  we  become  a  nation 
of  people  afraid  to  walk  our  streets  or  leave 
a  door  unlocked.  Even  locked  docn^  fail  to 
stop  crime  against  our  older  Americans.  In 
this  area  many  robbed  or  beaten  badly  be- 
cause they  have  no  money  to  steal. 

I.  H.  Rtak, 
President,  northeastern  Ohio  Senior 
Citizens  Council. 

VocmsBsawjx,  N.J., 

February  17, 1973. 
Congressman  Clatoe  Pxpfxs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Bpkakzr:  I  urge  your  favorable 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  206  which 
vrould  allow  for  the  continuance  of  the 
House  Select  Oommittee  on  Crime.  Having 
testified  peraonaUy  before  this  committee  and 
kept  abreast  of  Its  outstanding  and  beneficial 
work,  I  can  attest  that  this  committee  of  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  has  been  one  of 
the  finest  and  moat  welcomed  committees  by 
all  persons  interacted  In  safer  streets  and  law 
enforcement.  We  In  Florida  hope  that  this 
committee  will  not  be  disbanded  so  that  It 
may  continue  Its  fine  work  and  help  not 
only  all  Floridlans  but  all  Americans. 
Robekt  L.  Shxvik, 
Attorney  General,  State  of  Florida. 

WABHnrOTON,  D.C, 

February  17. 1973. 
Hon.  CLaxnni  Pbprs, 
Washingtoit,  D.C.: 

As  a  member  of  the  D.C.  Advisory  Council 
on  Aging  and  also  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  tha  National  CooncU  of  Senior 
Cltlaeiia  Incorporated  I  urge  you  to  use  every 
means  In  support  of  House  Raaolutlon  206 
(to  continue  House  Select  Oommittee  on 
Crime)  for  two  more  years.  Senior  citizens 
are  gravely  oonoemed  about  street  orlme  and 
oomirietaly  support  Senator  Claude  Pepper 


February  20,  1973 

and  his  oommittee  in  this  very  Important 
work. 

Waltxr  a.  Jones. 

MiAici,  Fla., 
February  16, 1973. 
Hon.  Clattde  Pepper, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C: 

1  consider  Congressman  Claude  Pepper's 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  one  of  the 
most  important  tools  available  in  our  con- 
tinuing effort  against  criminal  elements  and 
urge  congressional  authorization  for  its 
further  Investigative  activities. 

Richard  E.  Gerstein, 

State  Attorney. 
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Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 


Edward  I.  Koch. 


ToTJNCssTOWN,  Ohio, 

February  17, 1973. 
Senator  Claude  Pepper, 
Capitol  HUl,  D.C: 

Crime  number  one  problem  our  nation  to- 
day with  no  apparent  solution  yet  found. 
Older  Americans  pay  heavily  in  loss  of  badly 
needed  money,  life,  or  health  through  severe 
beatings  to  get  money  from  them.  Unable 
defend  themselves  due  age  and  also  many  be- 
come victims  of  crime  artists.  Urgent  you 
continue  your  efforts  through  your  H.R.  206. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ervin  Rtan. 

TouNcsTOWN,  Ohio, 

February  17,  1973. 
Senator  Claude  Pepper, 
Capitol  HUl.  D.C.: 

Urge  you  not  to  drop  your  efforts  to  con- 
tinue committee  on  crime.  Elderly  crime  tar- 
gets in  our  area  and  throughout  nation.  Our 
senior  groups  always  seeking  to  support  leg- 
islators who  will  work  for  them  on  legisla- 
tive matters. 

Senior   Citizens   Club   of  Local    1307, 
USWA,  McDonald,  Ohio. 


Denver,  Colo., 
February  16,  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  respectfully  urge  the  continuation  for 
two  years  of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  to  allow  them  to  continue  and  com- 
plete their  Investigation  of  street  crime  and 
narcotics  traffic  In  America. 

Mayor  W.  H.  McNichols,  Jr. 


Mastiniz,  Calif., 
February  15.  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Speaker  Albert  :  May  I  urge  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  ch&lred  by  the  Honorable  Claude  Pep- 
per. I  personally  attended  the  seeslons  in  San 
Frandaoo  approximately  three  yeara  ago.  I 
was  most  Impressed  and  have  followed  the 
oommittee  since  that  time  and  in  Its  recent 
visit  to  San  Francisco,  I  was  able  to  supply 
Its  Investigators  with  informational  material. 
Beoause  of  the  unique  status  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  its  ability  to  air  crime  and  nar- 
cotics problems,  I  strongly  urge  that  you 
continue  the  life  of  this  committee. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  A.  O'Mallxt, 

District  Attorney. 

WASHINGTOir,  D.C, 

Febntory  16,  1973. 
Hon.  Carl  Albert, 
Speaker  of  the  House. 
The  Oapttol. 

Dear  Mr.  Sprab:er:  I  would  like  to  express 
my  support  for  H.  Res.  206,  to  continue  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 

As  you  know,  the  crime  problem  is  far  from 
being  solved.  Anything  you  can  do,  therefore, 
to  aaspure  the  oontlnuance  of  this  Committee 
would  be  very  helpful. 


San  Francisco,  Calif., 

February  16.  1973. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C: 

PoUowlng  message  sent  to  Hon.  Carl  Albert 
today.  "The  House  Select  Committee  on 
Crime,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Hon. 
Claude  Pepper  is  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  effective  law  en- 
forcement through  Its  investigation  of  street 
crime  and  narcotics  traffic  in  America.  Those 
of  us  engaged  in  law  enforcement  at  the 
State  and  local  level  hope  that  the  committee 
will  be  permitted  to  complete  Its  work  and  I 
therefore  urge  the  continuance  of  this  im- 
portant inveatigatlve  body." 

EVELLX  J.   TOUNG^, 

Attorney  General  of  California. 

Providence,  RJ., 
February  16, 1973. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Chairman,  House  of  Select  Committee   on 
Crime,  Capitol  Hill,  D.C: 
I  understand  that  the  continuation  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime  of  which 
Honorable    Claude    Pepper,    Chairman,    will 
be   considered   in   the    very   near   future.   I 
consider  the  work  of  that  committee  to  be 
of  vital  national  Interest. 
Respectfully, 

Richard  J.  Israel, 
Attorney  General,  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Trenton,  NJ., 
February  16, 1973. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Capital  HUl,  D.C.: 

The  following  message  was  sent  to  Honor- 
able Carl  Albert,  Speaker  of  the  House:  "I 
know  of  no  more  Important  problem  In  this 
country  than  street  crime  and  narcotics  and 
the  work  being  done  by  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Crime  Is  In  my  view  highly 
significant.  I  urge  the  passage  of  House  Res- 
olution 206  continuing  that  committee  for 
two  more  years." 

Evan  William  Jahos, 
Director.    Division   of  Criminal  Justice 
Department  of  Law  and  Public  Safety, 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Miami,  Fla., 

February  16, 1973. 
Congressman  Claude  Pepper, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Continuation  of  House  Select  Committee 
on  Crime  is  essential  to  vital  national  in- 
terest from  my  personal  experience. 
David  T.  Kennedy, 

Jtfoyor. 

We8tp<»t,  Conn., 

February  16, 1973. 
Hon.  Claude  Pepper, 
Capitol  Hill,  D.C.: 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  leadership  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Is  ciirrently  giv- 
ing consideration  to  HH.  206,  which  would 
extend  for  2  years  the  life  of  the  House  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Crime.  As  a  former  police 
chief  still  active  in  the  law  enforcement 
community,  I  am  familiar  with  the  valuable 
work  of  this  committee  in  exploring  the  criti- 
cal problems  of  crime  in  America.  Spectacular 
rise  In  recent  years  of  stzeet  crime  and  drug 
abuse  has  placed  a  crushing  burden  on  our 
fragile  institutions  of  criminal  ^istlce  and 
has  contributed  heavily  to  the  atmosphere 
of  fear  and  repression  which  now  stirrounds 
any  dlsouasion  ot  the  Issue.  The  danger  is 
that  If  our  law  makers  fall  to  act  for  con- 
structive aolutlons  to  thv  problems  of  crime 
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and    criminal    justice,    we    may    soon     be 
tempted  to  act  out  of  fear.  And  this  can  have 
only  the  most  dire  consequences  for  the  fu- 
ture course  of  this  nation.  I  strongly  urge 
you  and  yotu-  colleagues  In  the  House  to  sup- 
port the  continued  efforts  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  during  the  next  2  years. 
James  F.  Ahxrn. 
i>trector,    iTisurance    Crime    Prevention 
Institute. 


THE  COSTS  OF  A  NEW  CHINA 
POLICY 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hail  the 
newest  diplomatic  feats  of  Nixon's 
modem  Mettemlch,  Henry  Blsslnger.  It 
is  evident  that  the  movement  toward 
normalization  between  the  United  States 
and  Mainland  China  took  severid  for- 
ward strides  during  his  latest  meetings 
with  Messrs.  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Chou 
En-lal.  We  know  that  a  joint  communi- 
que will  Issue  soon  and  we  welcome  the 
revealing  of  details  of  the  latest  improve- 
ments. At  the  risk  of  anticipating  er- 
roneously the  contents,  let  us  here,  Mr. 
Speaker,  suggest  that  whereas  the  early 
indications  have  stressed  what  advan- 
tages there  are  for  the  United  States,  that 
is,  in  agreeing  on  a  ministerial  presence 
in  P^lng,  more  contacts  for  trade,  wider 
acceptance  for  exchange  in  press  repre- 
sentatives and  a  continuing  increase  In 
cultural  missions,  I  have  the  belief  that 
our  most  critical  awareness  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  concessions  we  in  the 
United  States  must  make  and  the  condi- 
tions which  should  perhaps  be  attending 
such  concessions. 

Clearly,  one  of  the  priorities  for  the 
Chinese  will  be  a  request  to  unfreeze  and 
make  available  to  someone  like  the  Bank 
of  China  the  funds  Impounded  by  the 
United  States  when  diplomatic  relations 
were  severed  following  the  creation  of 
the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  In  1949. 
The  funds  belonging  to  the  official  gov- 
ernment of  China  and  its  agencies— 
which  in  1950  totaled  in  excess  of  $105 
million — could  serve  much  of  the  need 
the  Chinese  have  for  purchasing  the  new 
generations  of  industrisd  machinery  and 
tooling.  We  believe  this  accommodation 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.  How- 
ever, we  would  remind  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration that  there  are  a  substantial 
number  of  verified  and  legally  approved 
claims  of  U.S.  citizens  for  property  con- 
fiscated without  compensation  by  the 
present  Chinese  Government.  Surely 
these  claims — certified  in  1972  at  $196- 
plus  million — should  be  urged  for  recog- 
nition and  payment  during  negotiations 
to  release  Chinese  Impounded  accounts. 

Again,  since  trade  must  be  a  two-way 
street.  If  the  United  States  hopes  to  bene- 
fit from  Chinese  buyinc,  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  our  markets  available  too 
on  a  competitive  basis.  This  meams  in- 
cluding China  on  the  most-favored  na- 
tion list.  My  belief  Is  that  it  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  for  the  President  to  pro- 
pose and  Congress  to  approve  this  move. 

Finally,  It  la  Inevitable  that  the  Chinese 
should  request  a  change  In  our  military 
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(ommltmcnt  to  Taiwan.  This  move 
i  lould  be  most  cautiously  undertaken. 
^  Te  are  still  in  the  bifurcated  posture  of 
1  i.ving  commitments  to  the  Republic  of 
( ihtna  even  as  we  seek  detente  with  the 
I'eoi^e's  Republic  of  China.  In  a  sense 
I  y  our  actions  we  have  developed  an  Im- 
1  lUclt  two-China  policy  without  addreas- 
1  ig  the  rhetorical  expUcit  position  that 
I  revailed  in  the  United  Nations  posture 
\  re  so  long  followed. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  will  be  urged 

ly  Chou  to  take  a  position  somewhat 

closer    to    a    one-China    policy    which 

s  hows,  for  the  first  time,  a  preferem*  for 

I  lainland  China.  This  is  a  very  sticky- 

iricket  indeed.  Cttven  our  oft  repeated 

I  ssurances  to  Taiwan,  it  will  take  some 

•  ancy  footwork  to  Justify  a  quick  adjust- 

I  lent  of  our  posture.  I  suppose  that  we 

1  rlll  see  a  tradeoff  of  some  kind  making 

j  rade  aixl  military  concessloDS  to  ooun- 

1  erbalance  the  removal  of  our  military 

iiresence  from  Formosa.  Some  special 

<  omblnation  a  la  Korea  would  probably 

1  e  the  most  likely  policy. 

At  any  rate.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would 

ike  to  make  clear  that  at  least  some  of 

i  m  hei«  in  Ctmgress  are  painfully  aware 

1  bat  the  Chinese  are  not  about  to  in- 

Ite  us  to  a  free  limch.  Nor  should  they. 

lowever.  we  must  look  very  carefully  at 

1  he  cheque;  even  as  we  are  entranced  by 

he  Items  offered  on  the  menu.  Two 

1  hlngs  strike  m  as  worthy  of  our  con- 

itant   rccftll   during   oiu*   negotiations. 

ilrst,  a  Chinese  dish  always  seems  more 

ining  than  time  proves  to  be  the  case 

\  nd,  second,  one  carmot  be  sure  of  the 

Qgredlents  simply  by  knowing  the  name 

( if  the  dish.  The  Chinese  will  have  re- 

j  pect  for  us  not  only  when  we  move  where 

vt  should  be  moving  but  also  when  we 

adlcate  poiltdy,  but  firmly,  that  there 

Lre  price  cdlings  which  our  own  in- 

erests  dleUtes.  

We  In  the-  Congress  should  be  prepared 
o  support  legisUtive  measures  which 
joatribute  to  a  healthier  and  happier  re- 
atfamshlp  with  mainland  China.  We 
Qust  do  so  with  a  constructive  and  re- 
ponslble  atltkade.  A  generation,  even  a 
I  icntury  of  peace  is  possible  if  carefully 
>lotted  and  painstakingly  achieved.  In 
his  regard,  the  patience— characteristic 
)t  Asian  cultore — has  much  to  offer. 
'  niat  which  to  doxw  with  care  will  have  a 
praater  likelihood  of  lasting. 


COMMEMORATION  OF  UTHTJANIAN 
lNI»aPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  NXW  TOIX 

IN  THB  norjex  of  rkprbbentattves 

Tueadav.  F.ebruary  20,  1973 

Mr.  WYDUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  f>Bbruary 
6  was  the  65th  anniversary  of  lith- 
tanfa's  Indipendence  Day  but  the  ooun- 
rys  tatotDvy  reaches  back  hito  the  11th 
ientory.  Tlmaghoat  this  long  history 
jftbuantan  indepoidenoe  was  thwarted 
laae  and  affaln.  Ijoog  Incorporated  into 
be  Russian  cmtot  empire  tt  only  gained 
ndependence  la  modem  times  at  the 
teee  of  the  First  W6rld  War.  Tbit  Kd- 
tuBiffkM  tnvadBd  the  newly  ertabllshed 
itate  but  after  a  bitter  steriggle  the 
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Lithuanians  drove  them  back  and  forced 
the  Bolshevik  Government  to  sign  a 
peace  treaty  on  July  19,  1920,  in  which  it 
"voluntarily  and  forever"  renounced  "all 
sovereign  rights  possessed  by  Russia  over 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  their  ter- 
ritory." 

During  the  period  between  the  two 
world  wars  Lithuania  knew  peace  and 
Independence.  It  was  a  i>eriod  of  na- 
tional revival  when  Lithuanian  literature 
and  culture  blossomed.  But  the  Ribben- 
trop-Molotov  Pact  and  the  resiiltlng  par- 
tition of  Poland  sealed  the  fate  of  the 
new  Republic,  now  Isolated  and  at  the 
mercy  of  its  traditional  enemy.  The 
Soviet  Union  demanded  permission  to 
put  20,000  troops  in  the  country  and 
established  military  bases  on  Lithuanian 
soil.  Eight  months  later  the  Soviet  Army 
entered  the  country  in  force  and  installed 
a  puppet  government.  A  national  as- 
sembly was  chosen  in  an  election  in 
which  only  Communist  Party  members 
were  allowed  to  vote.  In  its  first  session 
this  packed  assembly  voted  imanimous- 
ly  to  ask  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
U.S.8.R.  to  admit  Lithuania  into  the 
Soviet  state  as  one  of  its  federated 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  During  World 
Wtir  n  the  Lithuanians  exchanged  one 
tyrarmy  for  another  when  the  German 
forces  ovA'an  the  country,  but  in  1944 
the  Sovietoccupation  of  the  country  was 
firmly  reestablished.  Since  that  time 
Lithuania  has  not  known  independence. 

The  undiminished  longing  In  Lithuania 
for  independence  has  been  demonstrated 
tragically  in  this  past  year.  In  June  1972, 
a  Lithuanian  worker  doused  himself  with 
gasoline  and  burned  himself  to  death 
to  protest  the  Soviet  occupation,  the 
third  immolation  in  Lithuania  in  a  7- 
week  period.  In  May  the  suicide  of 
Roman  Kalanta.  a  20-year-old  student, 
touched  off  2  days  of  rioting  by  thou- 
sands of  youths  shouting  "Freedom  for 
Lithuania." 

These  tragic  incidents  can  only  re- 
inforce our  conviction  that  Lithuania 
should  be  free.  We  must  take  satisfaction 
in  the  fact  that  our  Government  has  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  illegal  aimexa- 
tion  of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Kremlin. 
For  the  same  reason  I  welcomed  a  resolu- 
tion Introduced  into  the  91st  Congress 
which  called  on  the  President  to  take 
steps  to  place  the  question  of  human 
rights  violations,  including  genocide.  In 
Soviet-occupied  Lithuania  on  the  agenda 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
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MICHIGAN  MASONIC  WEEK 


HON.  MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or  ICCHIGAN 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1973 

Mrs.  ORIFPTTHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Feb- 
ruary 18-28  has  been  proclaimed  by 
MIfchigan  Gov.  William  G.  MiUlken  as 
lyQchigan  Masonic  Week.  Detroit  Masror 
Roman  S.  Grftbs  has  proclaimed  Feb- 
ruaxy  28,  1973.  as  Metropolitan  Detroit 
Mason lo  Day.  On  that  date,  a  brother- 
hood celebration  will  be  held  at  the 
Foimtain  Bftllzoom  of  the  Detroit  Ma- 
sonic   Temple,    hosted    by    Craftsman 
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Lodge  No.  521  as  Host  Lodge.  8Jong  with 
Perfection  Lodge  No.  486,  Daylight 
Lodge  No.  525,  Mosaic  Lodge  No.  530  and 
Oak  Park  Lodge  No.  591.  The  celebra- 
ti(xi  is  intended  to  promote  not  only 
brotherhood  throughout  the  State  but 
among  Masons,  particularly,  in  the  met- 
ropoUtan  areas  of  Wasme.  Oakland,  and 
Macomb  Counties.  At  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  insert  Into  the  Record  the  procla- 
mations of  the  Governor  of  Michigan 
and  the  Mayor  of  Detroit: 
ExECTmvK    Declasation    in    Obskxvanck    or 

Febkuabt  lft-28, 1978,  as  Michigan  Masonic 

Wi 


Through  the  improvement  and  strengthen- 
ing of  the  character  of  the  Individual  man, 
Freemasonry  seeks  to  Improve  the  commu- 
nity. It  Impresses  upon  Its  members  the 
principles  of  personal  responsibility,  en- 
lightens then^as  to  those  things  which  make 
for  human  welfare,  and  Inspires  them  to 
translate  principle  and  conviction  into  ac- 
tion. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  of  the  State  of  Michigan  is  composed 
of  640  constituent  lodges  throughout  Mich- 
igan whose  members  have  dedicated  them- 
selves to  the  principles  of  truth,  justice, 
fraternity,  and  liberty. 

Therefore,  I,  William  O.  Mllllken,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Michigan,  declare  Feb- 
ruary 18-28,  1973  as  Michigan  Masonic  Week, 
and  encourage  all  citizens  to  give  recognition 
to  the  principles  and  activities  of  the  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons  of  Michigan. 

Given  under  my  hand  on  this  fourteenth 
day  of  February  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  seventy-three  and 
of  the  Commonwealth  one  hundred  thirty- 
seventh. 

WiLUAlC   G.  MiLXJKXN, 

Governor. 

Metsopolitan  Dktboit  Masonic  Day 

Weonksoat,  Fxbruait  28,  1973 

masonic  brothkrhood  celebration 

Freemasonry  Is  a  charitable,  benevolent, 
educational  and  religious  society  which  seelcs 
to  Improve  tlie  community  through  strength- 
ening the  ctiaracter  of  men. 

It  teaches  and  stands  for  the  worship  of 
God,  for  truth  and  Justice,  lot  fraternity  and 
philanthropy,  for  enlightenment  and  orderly 
liberty,  charging  each  of  its  members  to  be 
true  and  loyal  to  his  lawful  government. 

Of  the  540  constituent  lodges  comprising 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  five :  Crafts- 
man Lodge  No.  521,  Perfection  Lodge  No. 
486,  Daylight  Lodge  No.  696,  Mosaic  Lodge 
No.  530  and  Oak  Park  Lodge  No.  691,  have 
formed  INTKR-LODOE  to  continue  Free- 
masonry's  Ideals  and  principles. 

Therefore,  I,  Roman  8.  Orlbbs,  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Detroit,  issue  this  proclamation  hon- 
eying and  recognizing  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  Metropolitan  Detroit  Masons  and 
INTER-LCHX3E  on  the  occasion  of  the  Ma- 
sonic   Brotherhood   Celebration. 

ROICAN    S.    GXIBBS, 

Mayor. 


THE  55TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
DECLARATION  OP  INDEPENDENCE 
OP  LITHUANIA 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

or   NEW   JXBSZT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
ask  each  of  us  to  Join  with  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  in  commemorating 
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two  Invortant  anniversaries — the  55th 
anniversary  of  the  estabUshmoit  of  the 
modem  Republic  of  Lithuania  and  the 
722d  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Lithuanian  state. 

Lithuania's  Independence  observed  of- 
ficially last  Friday,  lasted  only  until  1940, 
when  the  Soviet  Union  invaded  and  oc- 
cupied Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia 
and  forcibly  annexed  these  Baltic  States 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  now,  Utfaua- 
nians  raised  under  the  yoke  of  commu- 
nism are  risking  and  sacrificing  their 
lives  in  defiance  of  the  Soviet  regime, 
seeking  religious  and  political  freedom 
for  their  coimtry.  The  unsuccessful 
escape  attempt  of  the  Lithuanian  sailor. 
Simas  Kudlrka,  the  self-immolation  of 
Romas  Kalanta,  and  the  subsequent 
demonstration  by  thousands  of  young 
Lithuanians,  and  the  petition  of  17,000 
Lithuanian  Roman  Catholics  to  Kurt 
Waldheim  of  the  United  Nations,  dem- 
onstrates their  thirst  for  freedom  at  any 
price.  , 

Today,  the  United  States  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  the  most  meaningful  and 
potentially  rewarding  era  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  global  peace  is  attainable.  How- 
ever, global  peace  is  only  the  first  great 
objective  of  .our  Nation,  we  must  also 
seek  the  attainment  of  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice for  all  oppressed  nations.  For  even 
if  the  countries  of  the  world  cease  hostil- 
ities toward  one  another,  the  unreeolTed 
legacies  of  the  Second  World  War  must 
be  confronted;  the  status  of  the  Baltic 
nations  must  be  once  and  for  all — equit- 
ably resolved. 

Let  us  hope  that  soon  the  Lithuanians 
will  again  witness  the  restoration  of  their 
great  nation  and  enjoy  once  more  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  a  democ- 
racy. 

The  Lithuanian-American  organiza- 
tions deserve  our  support  in  commemo- 
rating these  anniversaries. 


NATIONAL  INVENTORS  WEEK 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

One  of  the  flzat  acts  of  the  Congrets  of  the 
United  States  was  to  establish  the  patent 
system  under  which  American  inventors  have 
made  outstaTiding  conMbutions  to  the 
world's  engineering,  manufacturing,  and  sci- 
entific projects. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Mm 
United  States  Oongreas  have  now  pawed  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  now 
signed  a  resolution  c^clally  *<— !c7<^t.«Tig  the 
birthday  of  Thomas  Edison,  February  11th,  as 
National  Inventors  Day. 

As  Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  I  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  February  11, 
1973,  as  "Oregon  Inventors  Week"  In  com- 
memoration of  the  contribution  made  by  the 
inventors  of  the  State  of  Oregon  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  useful  arts  within  the  United 
States  and  to  the  contributions  made  by  all 
inventors  to  progress  within  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

In  this  way.  the  State  of  Oregon  ezpreases 
thanks  to  her  Inventar-cltlaens  for  their  oon- 
tributioQS  to  the  economy  and  welfare  of  this 
State  and  our  Nation.  Additionally,  we  pay 
to  the  contributions  made  by  all  tribute  to 
the  United  States  Patent  system  by  acknowl- 
edging aad  recalling  the  quotation  of  Abra- 
ham Unooln:  "The  Patent  System  adds  the 
fuel  of  Interest  to  the  fixe  of  genius." 
TOK  UoOah., 
Oovtmor  of  Oregon. 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  February 
11,  the  birthday  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison, 
has  been  designated  by  action  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  as  National  In- 
ventors Day.  In  Oregon,  in  honor  of  the 
outstanding  contributions  of  Or^on  in- 
ventors to  progress  in  the  United  States, 
the  Governor  designated  the  week  of 
February  11.  1973,  as  Oregon  Inventors 
Week. 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  all  of  us 
refiect  upon  the  many  advantages  we 
take  for  granted  in  our  dally  lives.  We 
should  pay  more  proper  tribute  to  the 
persons  who,  through  dedication  and 
creative  genius,  make  our  Uves  easier. 

At  this  point,  I  insert  a  copy  of  Oregon 
Gov.    Tom    McCall's    proclamation    on 
Oregon  Inventors  Week  in  the  Rscors  : 
Statement  bt  Gov.  Ton  McCaix 

Even  in  our  grandfathers'  days  American 
inventiveness  was  a  topic  of  conversation 
and  wonder  all  over  the  clvlUaed  woiM. 


NAVAL      UNDERWATER      SYSTEMS 
CENTER,  NEWPORT,  R.I. 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or  MAiiaAtiHuairn's 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1973 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  significant 
way  the  Naval  Underwater  Systems  Cen- 
ter In  Newport,  R.I.,  is  benefiting  small 
business  in  my  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts. 

Last  year,  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
prime  contracts  awarded  by  the  center 
went  to  small  businesses.  This,  together 
with  the  fact  a  great  many  residents  of 
my  district  earn  their  living  at  the  cen- 
ter, demonstrates  the  great  value  of  this 
facility  to  southeastern  Massachusetts. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  in  contemplating 
any  so-called  economies  in  the  Defense 
Establishment,  the  Pentagon  budget 
cutters  take  a  very  long  careful  look  at 
the  Newport  Naval  Base. 

I  Include  an  Underwater  Systems  Cen- 
ter press  release  detailing  its  small  busi- 
ness activities: 

Navai.  UinmwATXR  Ststbics  Cemtkr  Purchas- 
ing   POLICT    PUHPfl   94    MiLUON   TO   SMAU. 

BTTBZtnaa 

Small  business  in  the  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts  areas  is  bene- 
fiting from  a  program  being  implemented 
by  the  Naval  Underwater  Systems  Center  to 
encourage  more  Navy  procurement  from 
small  concerns. 

As  a  result  of  the  program,  NUSC  has  been 
commended  by  the  Naval  Supply  Systems 
Command  for  surpassing  its  goal  in  award- 
ing 68.8  percent  of  the  dollar  value  of  prime 
contracts  to  small  business  in  1972.  NUSCB 
goal  for  this  period  was  46.76  percent. 

In  dollar  value,  the  68J  percent  represents 
slightly  more  than  $4  million  In  small  busi- 
ness procurements  completed  last  year 
through  actions  at  the  center's  Newport  and 
New  London  laboratories.  The  1972  achieve- 
ment is  a  significant  increase  over  the  $2.3 
million  in  small  business  contracts  placed 
by  the  center  in  1971. 
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In  the  citation.  Bear  Adm.  K.  R.  Wheeler, 
Qommander,  Naval  Supply  Systems  Com- 
mand. Washington,  commends  the  center's 
purchasing  and  tectmlcal  personnel  for 
their  efforts  in  increasing  small  business 
participation  in  Navy  proounment,  tmder 
guidelines  stressed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

NUSC  first  received  the  small  business  per- 
formance plaque  in  1970,  and  was  cited  for 
the  award  a  second  time  in  1971. 

Lt.  Cdr.  Alan  S.  Brown  of  607  Middle  Road. 
Portsmouth.  NUSC  supply  officer,  accepted 
the  "add-on"  award  to  the  plaque.  It  was 
presented  at  Newport  recently  by  Lt.  Cdr. 
David  C.  Bppling.  Nawport  assistant  oflloer 
In  charge,  acting  itf' behalf  of  Bear  Adm. 
Wheeler. 

In  line  with  the  accomplishment,  letters 
of  appreciation  were  presented  to  the  fol- 
lowing personnel  of  the  purchasing  division 
by  Capt.  Milton  O.  McFarland,  commanding 
officer  of  the  center. 

Lt.  Cdr.  Brown,  Bonald  Martin,  77  Presi- 
dent Ave.,  Alberta  J.  Robichard,  111  Cedar 
Ave.,  both  of  Portsmouth,  Philip  Q.  David, 
60  Hassard  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  William 
G.  LeBlanc,  36  Taylor  St.,  Mary  L.  Tyrrell, 
267  Teciimseh  St.,  both  Fall  River,  James  O. 
Edward,  18  Circle  Drive.  Carol  A.  Anderson. 
16  Spruce  Ave.,  both  Mlddletown. 

Arthur  J.  Leveeque,  4  Channlng  St., 
Martha  L.  Merrlwether,  6  Hoffman  Place, 
both  Newport,  John  E.  Clarkln,  126  Paw- 
tuxet  Ave.,  Cranston,  Thomas  J.  O'Rourke, 
37  Twin  Pond  Road,  Bast  Greenwich. 

Lt.  Daniel  E.  Moaer,  assistant  supply  of- 
ficer, Harry  P.  Palagl  Jr.,  NUSC  |)rocurement 
offloer,  Josephine  P.  Metcalfe.  Ann  H.  Rudyk, 
Henry  W.  Chandler,  Richard  8.  Hlgham,  all 
of  the  New  London  lab. 


ALCOHOLISM 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  HamTuufD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days 
of  great  public  concern  over  the  msrrlad 
proUems  of  drug  abuse,  we  all  too  often 
tend  to  forget  that  alccAoUsm  remains 
one  of  the  flini^e  most  seriously  abused 
drugs.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over 
9  mllHan  altxdioUtx  in  America  whose 
lives,  and  the  lives  of  their  entire  fami- 
lies are  ruined  by  their  serious  disease. 

In  their  preface  to  a  report  on  an  HEW 
symposhmi  on  alcohtdism.  Dr.  Nancy  K. 
Mello  and  Dr.  Jack  H.  Mendelson,  both 
with  the  National  Center  for  Prevention 
and  Control  of  Alccdiollsm,  state  that 
prior  to  the  late  1960's,  very  little  work 
involving  alcoholism  was  supported  by 
the  Government.  The  Doctojn  observed 
that: 

This  historical  lack  of  Federal  encourage- 
ment of  the  support  for  alcohol  related  re- 
search paralleled  a  general  tendency  to  view 
alooboiism  within  the  eontezt  of  moral 
transgression  and  social  deviancy. 

Fortunately,  and  wisely,  Federal  poli- 
cies have  undergone  quite  a  change 
since  the  19€0's,  recognising  alcoholism 
more  and  more  for  what  it  is — a  very 
serious,  but  treatable  disease.  Yet.  with 
all  of  our  progress,  much  remains  to  be 
changed,  particularly  in  tains  of  the 
public  attitude.  Drs.  MeUo  and  Mendel- 
son state  that: 

Even  today,  general  acceptance  of  alcohol- 
ism as  a  disease,  a  medical  problem,  is  pro- 
ceeding slowly. 
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It  is  at  this  point,  then,  when  local 
citizen  Inrolrement  can  play  Its  Tltal 
role,  not  ooly  to  the  alcoholic  and  his 
family,  important  as  that  role  may  be, 
but  also  in  helping  to  enlighten  the  com- 
munity as  to  the  real  nature  of  alcohol- 
ism. 

It  is  In  this  light  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
formation  of  the  Alcoholism  Council  of 
Maryland  Citizens  of  Montgomery 
County,  Md.  This  group  of  local  citizens 
was  organized  in  order  to  meet  the  dual 
role  I  have  Just  mentioned — assisting  the 
alcoholic  through  promotion  of  adequate 
clinical  faculties  for  their  diagnosis  and 
treatment  and  through  development  of 
a  well-rounded  community  program  to 
combat  alcoholism  and  by  educating  the 
public. 

At  this  point  in  my  comments,  I  would 
like  to  Include  the  statement  of  pmposes 
oi  the  Alcoholtom  Council,  for  they  re- 
flect the  Importance  and  value  of  Its 
work: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

YAF  OPPOSES  AMNESTY! 


1.  To  promote  and  tncroMe  publSc  aware- 
at  and  oonowu  (or  tb«  nature  and  aoope 
of  tba  probtem  of  alooboUam;  to  ostabUali, 
matntato,  oonduot,  and  oparato  sucb  aduca- 
tlooal  prognuDS  and/or  facUltiM  ■•  wlU  be 
condudv*  to  and  deigned  for  greater  public 
undantandlng  of  aaVd  problam;  to  engage  In 
naaarch  and  study  projects  to  develop  In- 
creaaad  knowledge,  botb  lay  and  pntfeaslonal. 
of  the  various  aapeeto  of  the  problem  of 
alcoboUim  and  of  aloohollcs;  to  davtoe, 
tbrougb  Bucb  projects,  new  and  Improved 
metbods  of  treatment  for  this  disease  and 
thoae  afflicted  therewith. 

3.  To  remove  the  itlgma  of  alcoholism 
from  those  ao  afflicted  and  to  enco\irage 
public  reallHtlon  that  aloohoUsm  Is  a  di- 
sease and  must  be  ao  tnated;  to  cooperate 
In  every  convenient  and  desirable  manner 
with  the  medical  prufeaslon  and  wtth  all 
other  pemns  and  organiaattnis  Interested 
In  and  concerned  with  this  problem.  To 
publish,  or  cause  to  be  publlahed.  and  to 
dlatfllwite.  tn  any  lawful  Ufannar,  books,  ar- 
tldea,  magaMnew.  traeta.  pamphlate  or  other 
publlcattaoaa  OsaUng  with  this  subject  and 
allied  aubjactt:  to  soUolt  azMt  accept  grants, 
gifts,  rtonatlona  or  other  sums  of  money  or 
property  to  further  the  purpoaea  of  the 
ocfpocatloa.  and  to  hire  such  persons  as 
shall  be  nsoesMry  or  daatrable  tn  accom- 
plishing tlie  purposes  of  the  ocMporatlon. 

8.  To  aneouiaga  and  promote  the  eatab- 
llsbment  of  adeqioate  clinical  faoUttlae  for 
tha  fllagnnafc  and  toaatment  at  aloohollaa 
and  to  fnrtbar  and  develop  oocrdlnatlon  of 
all  efforte  In  this  area  by  other  groups  and 
organtwatVms.  and  wtth  governmental  agen- 
cies and  tostltutlaoB,  In  order  to  achieve  a 
weU -rounded  eoramuntty  program  to  combat 
this] 


There  Is  absolutely  no  question  as  to 
the  inherent  and  desperzte  need  for  this 
type  of  organization.  AcconUng  to  the 
National  Inatttvte  of  Mental  Health, 
present  estimatea  Indicate  that  treat- 
ment of  most  of  today's  alcoholics,  with 
present  terJml<inf«,  would  fill  every  ex- 
isting hospital  bed  and  require  the  full- 
time  service  of  every  tdiyslcian  in  the 
Nation.  With  such  staggering  facts  as 
this  in  mind,  it  becomes  clear  that  those 
involved  in  this  Important  work  have 
indeed  tak«i  on  an  enormous  task. 

It  Is  alao  in  tbe  face  of  these  facts  that 
we  must  all  become  involved  to  the  full- 
est extent  poscihle  with  joining  the  effort 
to  advance  knowiedge  about  the  disease, 
uid  to  posh  for  only  the  best  possible 
programs  for  its  treatment. 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  njjxois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Tiieaday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  more  and  more  voices  are  being 
heard  urging  amnesty  and  for^veness 
for  those  young  Americans  who  deserted 
from  the  armed  services  or  who  fled  the 
country  in  anticipation  of  being  called  to 
service,  other  voices  are  being  heard  in 
opposition  to  such  a  policy. 

One  of  these  is  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom,  an  organization  of  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  who  believe 
that  those  who  did  not  fulfill  their  ob- 
ligation of  citizenship  during  the  Viet- 
nam war  should  pay  a  price  for  their 
actions. 

Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  which 
is  composed  of  more  than  60,000  young 
Americans  in  more  than  600  communities 
and  colleges,  has  launched  a  nationwide 
campaign  in  opposition  to  a  policy  of 
amnesty.  More  than  70  Members  of  Con- 
gress serve  on  the  national  advisory 
board  of  this  organization.  Discussing 
the  campaign  against  amnesty  one  board 
member,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Fishm),  noted  that: 

Over  60,000  brave  young  men  didn't  desert 
this  country  when  she  called  them  and 
they  paid  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  their 
loyalty  to  freedom.  Their  memory  la  an 
ln«i>lnitlon  to  aU  of  us.  Some  300,000 
casualties  who  returned  wounded  and  now 
face  rehabilitation  served  their  country 
proudly  and  honorably.  They  did  not  desert. 
Must  we  tarnish  the  memory  of  these 
patriotic  Americans  by  granting  amnesty 
to  those  radicals  who  have  refused  to  serve? 

Speaking  before  the  Republican  Party 
Platform  Committee  in  Miami  on  Au- 
gust 16, 1972,  Ronald  F.  Dockstd,  national 
chairman  of  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom, discussed  the  question  of  amnesty. 

At  that  time  he  urged  that  the  admin- 
istration express  its  unequivocal  opposi- 
tion to  amnesty  for  deserters  and  exiles 
who  consciously  excused  themselves  from 
the  military  obligations  most  young 
Americans  were  not  afraid  to  face. 

To  further  acquaint  my  colleagues 
with  the  views  of  Young  Americans  few 
PYcedom  on  this  subject,  I  sun  inserting 
into  the  RzcoRO  that  portion  of  Mr. 
Docksai's  statement  to  the  Republican 
Party  platform  committee  dealing  with 
the  question  of  amnesty. 

That  statement  follows: 

(2).  That  the  administration  express  Ite 
unequivocal  oppoeltlon  to  amnesty  for 
deserters  and  ezllea  who  consciously  excused 
themselves  from  the  mUitary  obUgations 
most  young  Americans  were  not  afraid  to 
face.  Though  there  are  some  young  Ameri- 
cans whose  parente  never  introduced  the 
virtues  of  sacrlflce  and  obligation  untu  their 
eighteenth  birthdays,  all  of  the  young  men 
I  talked  with  while  In  Vietnam  and  moet  of 
those  I  know  are  not  of  this  breed. 

Irreepectlve  of  their  views  on  the  war,  these 
young  men  donated  some  prime  years  and 
sometimes  their  Uves  in  service  of  their  coun- 
try. And  eepeclally  now,  as  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict Is  fresh  In  their  memories,  unemploy- 
ment remains  a  reality  and  these  young  men 
return  home  In  search  of  Jobs  which  are  In 
many  casee  already  filled  by  thoee  who  re- 
fused to  serve.  It  would  be  a  travesty  to  par- 
don  those   who   willingly  sought  to  make 
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suckers  out  of  thoae  who  obeyed  the  law. 
The  law  Is  not  merely  an  option  or  a  sugges- 
tion which  we  can  either  accept  or  reject 
with  impiuolty.  When  this  becomes  the  case, 
anarchy  prevails  and  freedom  and  order  ai« 
set  off  balance.  We  beUeve  that  no  govern- 
ment can  afford  to  make  It  profitable  to  dis- 
obey society's  laws. 


AMERICA'S  POOR^DOES  ANYONE 
CARE? 


HON.  ANDREW  YOUNG 

or  OKOKOIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  YOXJNO  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thousands  of  citizens  have  come  to 
WashingtMi  today  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation,  to  register  their  strong  disap- 
proval of  the  administration's  scaling 
down  of  domestic  programs  and  to  chal- 
lenge Congress  to  redress  their  legitimate 
grievances. 

Many  of  the  people  who  are  here  today 
have  fought  for  the  enactment  of  valua- 
ble human  services,  such  as  the  poverty 
program  and  its  community  action  agen- 
cies. Many  of  them  have  worked  tireless- 
ly to  bring  at  least  some  modest  assist- 
ance to  people  in  need.  Many  have  or- 
ganized in  their  communities  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  suffering  inflicted  <m  the 
millions  of  poor  Americans. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
poor  pec^le  are  shocked  Euid  angered  by 
the  cutbacks,  impoundments,  and  dis- 
mantling of  programs  duly  authorized 
and  funded  by  their  Representatives  In 
the  Cmgress?  Is  it  any  wcmder  that  they 
are  asking  if  anyone  cares  about  oppres- 
sion and  misery? 

I  think  that  the  people  who  are  here 
today  are  doing  more  than  protesting 
against  executive  policies.  I  think  they 
are  presenting  a  very  serious  challenge 
to  Congress,  not  cmly  to  restore  the  good 
programs  and  services  which  are  being 
so  callously  swept  away,  but  also  to  re- 
store the  rights,  powers,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Congress  to  serve  all  the 
people  of  America  as  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives, nils  is  a  challenge  to  reestab- 
lish representative  government  in  the 
Nation. 

To  underscore  the  protest  and  chal- 
lenge here  in  Washington  today,  many 
thousands  of  citizens  who  remained  at 
home  have  written  of  their  deep  concern 
about  the  threatened  loss  of  federally 
supported  services.  As  examples  of  these 
expressions,  I  Include  in  my  remarks  Just 
a  few  of  the  letters  I  have  received  in 
recent  days.  In  their  own  moving  words, 
the  writers  of  these  letters  tell  how  vari- 
ous programs  have  made  life  better  for 
so  many  people  in  need. 

Atlakta.   Qa., 
February  14, 1973. 
Hon.   AMoarw   Yottwo, 
Hotue  of  Repreaerttativea, 
Waahtnffton,  B.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Yoxmc:  As  you  are  doubtless 
aware,  many  anti-poverty  programs  now 
funded  through  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity are  In  danger  of  losing  their  fi- 
nancial support.  Economic  Opportunity  At- 
lanta (EOA)  Is  one  such  program.  While  I 
do  not  maintain  that  EOA  has  succeeded  In 
Its  every  endeavor  (what  program  has?),  I 
do  feel  that  It  offers  qwclal  help  to  Atlanta's 
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disadvantaged  that  would  be  missed  If  EOA 
discontinued  Ita  activities.  To  say  the  least, 
there  would  be  painful  disruption  In  the 
lives  of  many  of  our  feUow  citizens  who  look 
to  EOA  for  much  needed  assistance. 

I  realize  that  the  Congress  Is  only  one  of 
many  partlclpante  In  the  formulation  of 
policies  affecting  the  anti-poverty  programs. 
Nevertheless,  you  and  your  Congressional 
ooUeagues  have  unique  opportunities  to  In- 
fluence such  policies.  Therefore,  I  respect- 
fully solicit  your  favorable  consideration  of 
the  reasons  documented  above  for  contlnu* 
Ing  Federal  support  to  EOA. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CuTV  Hendezz. 

Atlanta,  Oa., 
February  13, 1973. 
Hon.  AimaEW  Yottno, 
House  of  Repreaentativea, 
WasMngton,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Tottno:  This  Senior  Citizens  Or- 
ganization that  Is  being  sponsored  by  the 
EOA  Is  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  has 
ever  happened  to  the  elderly  people  ranging 
from  ages  66  on  up.  I  am  80  years  young  and 
have  become  active  In  doing  things  that  I 
never  dreamed  that  I  could  do.  We  are  a 
group  of  very  happy  people.  My  mind  has 
become  more  receptive.  I  look  forward  to 
going  to  my  class  every  week.  I  even  feel 
younger  than  I  did  many  years  ago.  This 
happened  since  I  became  affiliated  with  the 
Senior  Citizens  Activities. 

I  think  we  could  surprise  many  people 
should  we  put  on  a  show  and  present  Just  a 
few  of  the  many  beautUiU  things  that  has 
been  done  by  Senior  Citizens  In  ceramics, 
knitting,  crocheting,  liquid  embroidering,  hat 
making  and  now  we  have  begun  making 
things  out  of  leather  such  as  belta,  change 
purses,  bUlfolders  and  bags  and  also  up- 
holstering. 

This  Is  Indeed  the  greatest  conWbutlon 
that  has  ever  been  created  for  Senior  Citi- 
zens. May  the  EOA  continue  to  be  a  blessing 
to  senior  cltlcens.  Please  help  us  keep  this 
great  organization  alive.  Thanking  you  In 
advance  for  your  efforte  In  helping  to  keep 
the  EOA  alive.  I  speak  the  sentUnente  of  all 
senior  citizens. 

Ida  L.  SmoN. 

Atlanta,  Oa., 
February  IS,  1972. 
Dkab  Sm:  With  a  co-ordinated  effort  from 
my  people  and  myself,  I  appeal  to  you  to 
help  save  the  OEO  and  EOA. 

These  agencies  are  needed  very  badly  In 
the  underprlvUeged  areaa  of  the  United 
States.  Our  young  people  have  had  a  chance 
to  be  more  helpful  to  their  community  with 
guidance  from  EOA.  Oiur  elderly  and  people 
In  dire  need  of  other  type  of  help  has  been 
assisted  by  the  EOA.  I  feel  as  If  It  Is  every 
man  and  woman's  responslbUlty  to  do  all  we 
can  for  those  whom  are  less  fortunate  than 
ouraelvea. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Sat  F.  Cos. 

Atlanta,  Oa., 
febrwiry  13, 1973. 
Hon.  Amuuiw  Toono, 
Longworth  House  Office  BuUdtng, 
Waahtnffton,  D.C. 

Dkak  OoNGKBaaicAM  ToxTNo;  We,  The  Major 
Pamlly,  wish  to  ezpreas  our  regjet  because 
of  President  Nixon's  recent  decision  to  out 
back  funds  for  the  organizations  which  ben- 
•flt  poor  pec^le  most.  I  am  certain  the  Pres- 
ident Is  not  aware  of  the  error  he  la  making. 
Hie  Econoinic  Opportunity  Atlanta,  Vine 
City  Urban  Development,  the  Child  Develop- 
ment Centers  are  very  much  needed.  "Hie 
Public  Housing  Auttiortty  U  also  needed 
greatly. 

If  It  had  not  been  for  the  Vine  City  Urban 
Development  and  the  Bconomlo  Opp<nrtunltr 
Atlanta,  tbU  family  would  still  be  living  In  a 
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substandard,  rat  Infested,  unsanitary  base- 
ment. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  hope  until  they 
negotiated  with  the  Housing  Authority.  We 
were  expecting  oiu-  third  child  and  we  didn't 
want  to  bring  an  Innocent  baby  home  to  a 
place  unfit  for  grown  people.  They  not  only 
helped  us  get  Into  the  government  project, 
but  helped  us  get  furnishing  for  the  chil- 
dren and  the  baby  after  she  arrived.  My  sec- 
ond chUd  has  constant  upper  respiratory  In- 
fections and  ear  infections.  Living  In  that 
basement  caused  him  to  stay  sick  quite  a  lot. 

That  wasn't  so  bad  untU  our  oldest  child 
received  an  electrical  bum  from  the  faulty 
wiring.  Being  emotionally  disturbed  this  set 
him  back  more.  The  child  development 
center  at  Bethune  Elementary  brought  him 
out  of  his  shell  and  now  he's  talking.  He's 
four  years  old.  We  are  Just  one  family,  but 
many  people  have  been  benefited  by  these 
organizations.  Please  help  us  keep  them. 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Major  and  PAMn,T. 

CoixxGX  Park,  Oa.. 

February  10,  1973. 
Dear  hbi.  Yoxmo:  WlU  you  please  help  to 
save  the  E.OA.  People  wUl  be  out  of  Jobs. 
These  people  (E.OA.)  are  needed  to  help 
other  people  who  are  In  great  need,  it  has 
been  too  many  laid  off  from  Jobs.  So  how 
can  It  be  expected  for  poverty  to  end.  How 
can  It  be  expected  for  people  to  stop  robbing 
banks,  prostitutes  to  get  off  the  streets,  peo- 
ple to  stop  selling  dope.  Eliminating  these 
E.O.A.  centers  will  only  make  these  problems 
and  some  I  haven't  named  worse.  So  Ite  up 
to  you  and  all  that's  Involved  to  keep  these 
problems  from  happening. 

Mrs.  B.  Oainxs. 

Placer  ConsfUKrrT  Action  CouNcn,,  Inc. 
Auburn,  Calif..  February  6, 1973. 
Hon.  Andy  Young, 
V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Young:  This  letter  Is  to  share 
my  concern  and  enlist  your  support  for  the 
War  on  Poverty  Program.  It's  patently  ob- 
vious that  the  Administration  Is  declaring 
war  on  the  poor  pe<^le.  The  attempt  to  dis- 
mantle OEO  must  be  resisted  to  the  end.  On 
the  same  day  of  the  signing  of  the  cease-fire 
m  Vietnam,  the  President  announced  his 
budget  with  a  96  billion  Increase  in  mUltary 
spending  and  the  proposed  dismantling  of 
OEO. 

There  is  something  tragic  about  the  Ad- 
ministration's sense  of  priorities.  There  are 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  million  people 
living  Ih  poverty  In  a  land  of  plenty.  Over 
•138  bUllon  has  been  spent  on  Vietnam 
already.  (It  wUl  take  another  $78  billion  to 
flU  the  bomb  holes.)  To  tell  people  to  lift 
themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps  Is  a  hoax. 
Without  basic  tools  of  education,  enciun- 
bered  with  the  crushing  weight  of  past  faU- 
ure,  lack  of  opportxmlty,  apathy  and  de- 
spa'r,  the  Preeldent's  work  ethic  exhorta- 
tion Is  lUce  telling  a  man  to  climb  Mount 
Everest  without  oxygen  tanks. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  a  rip-off  and  a  fraud. 
Six  bUllon  dollars  a  year  Is  offered  to  local 
government  and  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing program  decisions.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Administration  Is  chopping  off  $10  billion  In 
program  monies  at  the  other  end,  resulting 
In  a  $4  billion  net  loss  In  fxmdlng  In  Man- 
power, Education,  Housing,  Health  and  Ag- 
riculture programs. 

It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  reclaim  Ite  Con- 
stitutional role  In  legislation  and  appro- 
priation. The  people  wUl  respond  to  strong 
leadership.  The  appointment  of  Roy  Ash  to 
OMB  is  like  asking  the  fox  to  guard  the 
chicken  coop.  (If  ever  a  company  was  on 
"Welfare",  it  was  Litton  Industries.)  The 
removal  of  Phil  Banchea  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  hatchet-man  H.  PhUIlps  Is  an  af- 
front to  Mexican-Americans  and  every  Com- 
munity Action  Program  in  America. 
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There  are  over  1,000  CAP'S  In  America  with 
a  coxistltuency  of  thirty-five  to  forty  million 
poor  people.  It  Is  time  to  separate  the  men 
from  the  boys  or  else  simply  to  hand  over 
the  country  to  King  Richard.  It  wUl  take 
vision,  organisation  and  gute  to  turn  thta 
country  around — ^but  it  can  be  done. 

Combatively  but  cordially. 

The  Rev.  B.  Oenb  VoesELEX, 

Executive  Director. 


A  FREE  PRESS  HEX  .PS  DR.  MILTON 
MAROOLES  WIN  PRESIDENTIAL 
PARDON 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  fears  are  being  raised  about  the 
vltaUty  of  the  press,  special  tribute 
should  be  given  to  a  small,  diverse  group 
of  Journalists  who  are  testimony  to  the 
vigilance  and  perseverance  of  their  pro- 
fession. These  men  were  a  significant 
factor  in  finally  winning  justice  in  the 
bizarre  tax  case  of  Dr.  Milton  Margoles, 
through  the  granting  of  a  Presidential 
pardon.  They  assisted  our  colleague  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Oross)  and  me  in  our  own  in- 
vestigation of  the  case,  "nieir  news  arti- 
cles and  columns  raised  questions  about 
the  doctor's  ordeal  and  kept  this  worthy 
cause  in  the  public  eye  until  the  right 
thing  was  done,  and  a  just  solution  was 
realized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  prominent  among 
these  distinguished  journalists  are  Wil- 
lard  Edwards,  columnist  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune;  Clark  Mollenhoff.  Washington 
Bureau  Chief  of  the  Des  Moines  Regis- 
ter; Morton  Kondracke,  of  the  Washing- 
ton Bureau  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times; 
Steve  Rothman,  of  the  Waukegan  News- 
Sun;  Jerry  Landauer.  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  and  Dave  Zweifel,  of  the  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  Capital  Times.  Others  who 
brought  the  Margoles  case  to  national  at- 
tention are  Columnists  James  J.  Kllpat- 
rlck,  Jackson  Anderson,  Nick  Thim- 
mesch,  and  Washlgton  Post  Associate 
Editor  Merlo  Pusey. 

A  special  tribute  Is  due  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Qsoss), 
who  since  IWJe  has  repeatedly  called  the 
Congress'  attention  to  the  articles  writ- 
ten by  these  men  and  the  need  to  correct 
this  injustice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  March  27,  1972. 
CoircBJCssiONAL  RxcoRi),  Mr.  Oross  in  an 
Extension  of  Remarks  included  several 
noteworthy  news  cfdumns  written  by  WU- 
lard  Edwards,  Morton  Kondracke,  and 
James  J.  Kilpatrlck.  In  addlUon,  he  at- 
tached an  Index  to  numerous  articles 
which  had  appeared  In  the  press  relating 
to  the  Dr.  Margoles  case.  At  this  time,  I 
am  pleased  to  attach  an  Index  of  subse- 
quent articles  relating  to  this  subject, 
and  which  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  long 
fight  by  Dr.  Margoles,  his  devoted  and 
talented  son.  Perry  Margoles,  as  well  as 
the  Interested,  alert,  and  persistent  news- 
men who  contributed  In  large  measure  to 
the  final  success  of  winning  a  full  and 
imcondltlonal  pardon  in  this  historic 
case. 
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.4.1.         '         .  ^         I'T 

BMCom  Ixuai  to^Cbom  Sktiok  or  Rxcnrr 
AxncLKa  os  tbz  Mabgoixs  Cask  and  BC- 

LATB)  MATTXB 

(NozE.— THa  flnt  Inctax  to  tb*  UargolM 
CM«,  with  ref«renc«  to  n«wq>ap«r  artlclea, 
and  entrlM  In  the  Congrwlona]  Record 
through  1971.  wma  pubUahad  tn  Vol.  118, 
No.  47  of  th«  OongTMBlonal  Bacord,  Monday, 
UMzth.  37. 1972,  at  SS117.  Theae  crosa  aectlona 
are  not  Intended  to  represent  a  complete 
oompUatlon  of  recent  articles  on  the  Mar- 
goles  caae  and  related  suhjects.) 

JtiMMB  or   NKWBPAPBU,    ABTTCLSS,    TTTIXB,    AMD 
OATX8   or  rUBUCATIOIt 

46.  (Syndicated  column) 

a.  Chicago  Sun-Tlmea,  Clark  Mollenhoff, 
"Jamaa  Hoffa,  the  model  prisoner"  (1-9-72) 

b.  Dae  Uolnes  Beglster,  Clark  MoUenhoff. 
■^atch  on  Waahtngton:  Holla's  Aaaault  on 
Court  System"  (l>«-7a) 

40.  Congreaalonal  Record.  H.  R.  Oroaa, 
"Whatever  Happened  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee?'  (letter  to  Chairman  Emanuel 
Celler  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
frocn  Atty.  Owen  W.  Crumpacker  about  the 
impeachment  petition  against  Bfilwaukee 
Federal  Judge  Robert  K.  Teban,  Sr.,  previ- 
ously filed  with  the  committee  by  the  Wood- 
mar  Realty  Company  of  HaiwTnond,  Indiana, 
reporting  the  discovery  of  additional  patterns 
of  judicial  misconduct  In  the  Seventh  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Circuit)  (3-23-73) 

47.  (UP  J.  from  Washington) 

a.  Oary  (Ind.)  Poet  Tribune,  "Area  man 
asks  probe  of  Judges"  (8-25-72) 

b.  Indianapolis  Star,  "Investigation  of  2 
Judges  IS  Requested"  (3-20-72) 

48.  Congreastonal  Record.  H.  R.  Oroaa, 
"How  Long  Must  Dr.  Margolea  Walt?"  (8-37- 
72): 

a.  Chicago  Tribune,  Wlllard  Edwards: 
"Capitol  Views:  Why  Hoffa  and  Not  Dr. 
Margolea?"  (12-30-71) 

b.  Chicago  S\in-Tlmes,  Morton  Kcndracke, 
"Htm  Decade  Hints  an  End  to  Dr.  Margolea' 
Year*  of  Woe"  (12-27-70) 

e.  (Syndicated  oolumn)  James  J.  Kllpat- 
Hck.  "Ttagle  MlaoeiTlage  of  Justice"  (1-3-72) 

d.  "(First)  Index  to  croes  section  of  recent 
artldaa  on  the  Margolea  case  and  related 
matteia" 

49.  (Syndicated  column) 

a.  Washington  Post,  Jack  Anderson,  "The 
Washington  Merry-Oo-Round:  2  VJB.  Judges 
Play  Musical  Chairs"  (4-10-72) 

b.  Chicago  Dally  News,  Jack  Anderson, 
"The  poUtlcal  cronyism  of  Ksmer's  ool- 
leaguea"  (4-10-72) 

0.  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press,  Jack 
At)^1j>i^fm,  "Report  on  court  corruption" 
(4-10-72) 

d.  New  Tork  Poet,  Jack  Anderson,  "Judging 
From  .  .  ."  (4-10-72) 

e.  Detroit  Free  Preas,  Jack  Anderson, 
"  'Judicial  Musical  Chairs';  Faderal  Judges 
Swap  Cases  To  Keep  lid  on  Scandals"  (4-10- 
72) 

f.  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times,  Jack  An- 
deraon,  "  'Odor  of  Corruption'  Comes  From 
Milwaukee  Court"  (4-11-72) 

g.  Nashvine  Tenneaaean,  Jack  Andenon. 
"Judicial  -Swapa'  With  Hot  Oases"  (4-11-72) 

h.  Albuquerque  (N.  Mez.)  Journal,  Jack 
Anderson,  "Corruption  In  VMaral  Court- 
houaaa"  (4-11-72) 

1.  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  Jack  An- 
derson. "Two  Mldweat  U.8.  Judgee  Swapped 
•Hot  Potato'  Caaea"  (4-10-72) 

j.  Baltimore  News- American,  Jack  Ander- 
Boa,  "Some  Judgee  Play  'Swamps' "  (4-10-72) 

k.  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger,  Jack 
Anderson,  "Midwestern  Demo  Judgee  'Swap' 
Some  of  Moat  Sensitive  Problems"  (4-10-72) 

I.  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  Jack  An- 
derson, "Judges  Play  Musical  Chairs"  (4-10- 
72) 

m.  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Express.  Jack  An- 
derson, "2  Judges  Playing  'Swaps'  "  (4-10-73) 

n.  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Jack 
Anderson,  "Mldweat  courthouse  corruption 
smells"  (4-10-72) 
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o.  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Journal,  Ja<* 
Anderson,  Judges  swap  cases  In  'musical 
chairs' "  (4-10-72) 

p.  Atlanta  Constitution,  Jack  Anderson, 
"Judgee  Who  Play  'Swaps' "   (4-10-72) 

q.  Indianapolis  Star,  Jack  Anderson,  "Two 
Judges  Seen  Playing  Legal  Musical  Chairs" 
(4-13-72) 

r.  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel.  Jack  Anderson, 
"Judges  Who  Play  'Swaps,"  "   (4-10-72) 

B.  Alton  (111.)  Evening  Telegraph,  Jack 
Anderson,  "Courthouse  stink  worse  than 
pollution"  (4-10-72) 

t.  Mexico  City  (Mexico)  News,  Jack  Ander- 
son,  "Merry-Oo-Round"    (4-18-72) 

60.  Chicago  Tribune,  Wlllard  Edwards, 
"Faces  Loss  of  Hospital  In  Tax  Case"  (4-17- 
72) 

51.  Congressional  Record,  Robert  McClory, 
"Dramatic  Review  of  Dr.  Morgoles'  Plea  for 
Clemency"  (Insertion  of  newspaper  series) 
(B-8-72): 

a.  Waukegan  (111.)  News-Sun,  Steve  Roth- 
man,  "Zlon  doctor's  story:  a  study  In  fu- 
tUlty"  (4-26-72) 

b.  Waukegan  News-Sun.  Steve  Rothman, 
"The  Margoles  story:  tax  trouble  and  Jail" 
(4-26-72) 

c.  Waukegan  News-Sun,  Steve  Rothman. 
"The  Margoles  story:  starting  all  over"  (4- 
27-72) 

d.  Waukegan  News-Sun,  Steve  Rothman, 
"The  Margoles  story:  a  fight  for  Justice"  (4- 
28-72) 

52.  Waukegan  News-Sun,  Steve  Rothman, 
"No  shortcut  for  Margoles:  tr.S.  Justice  De- 
partment" (6-4-72) 

63.  Waukegan  News-Sun  (6-<V-72)  : 

a.  "McClory  to  seek  pardon  for  doctor" 

b.  (letter  to  editor)  Congressman  Robert 
McClory,  "Lauds  series" 

64.  Waukegan  News-Sun,  "Ogilvle  asks 
Nixon  to  pardon  Margoles"    (6-8-72) 

65.  MUwatikee  Sentinel,  "Nixon  Asked  To 
Pardon  Margoles"  (6-9-73) 

68.  Milwaukee  Journal,  "Ogilvle  Asks  Nixon 
to  Aid  Margoles"  (5-9-72) 

67.  Indianapolis  News,  Ralph  Kramer,  "U.S. 
7th  Circuit  Judge  Pleased  With  Record"  (6- 
&-72) 

68.  Waukegan  News-Sun,  Steve  Rothman, 
"Hoogaslan  appeals  for  Margolea"  (6-10-72) 

69.  Waukegan  News-Sun,  editorial. 
"Enough   of  the   double-shuffle"    (6-11-72) 

60.  Waukegan  News-Sim,  "Zlon  mayor 
asks  Nixon  aid  in  Margoles  case"  (5-18-72) 

61.  Chicago  Tribune.  Wlllard  Edwards, 
"Capitol  Views:  Justice  In  a  Presidential 
Year" (7-26-72) 

62.  Milwaiikee  Journal,  "Reporter,  Journal 
Co.  Face  Suit"  (8-19-72) 

63.  Waukegan  News-Sun,  "Two  staffen 
win  AP  awards"  (10-2-72) 

64.  (Syndicated  colunm) 

a.  Syracuse    (N.7.)    Herald-American  and 
Poet-Standard,   Jack   Anderson,    "Qroucbo 
180,000  on  Secret  Service  list"  (11-26-72) 

b.  El  Paso  (Texas)  Times,  Jack  Anderson. 
"Secret  Service  Thorough;  Measures  Often 
Excessive"  (11-26-72) 

c.  Madison  Capital  Times,  Jack  Anderson. 
"Criticize  the  President?  You  May  Be  In  the 
FUes"  (11-25-72) 

d.  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press.  Jack 
Anderson.  "Secret  Service  Sometimes  Exces- 
sive In  Surveillance"  (11-26-72) 

e.  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Frees.  Jack  Anderson. 
"Even  Oroucho'B  In  Secret  Service  File  As 
NUon  Critic"  (11-26-72) 

f.  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  Jack 
Anderson,  "They  Eye  The  Unlikely  Assassins" 
(11-26-72) 

g.  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Jack 
Anderson,  "Secret  Service  protection  some- 
times overdone;  Unlikely  aasaasinB  \uider 
surveillance"  (11-26-72) 

h.  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  Jack  Anderson, 
"Secret  Service  Excessive  At  Times"  (11-28- 
72) 

66.  Congressional  Record,  B.  R.  Oroaa, 
"The  Caae  of  Dr.  MUton  Margolea"  (2-8-73) : 

a.  Chicago  Tribune,  Wlllard  Edwards,  "Dr. 
Margoles  Olven  Pardon  by  Nixon"  (12-22-72) 
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b.  Chicago  Today,  "President  Pardons 
Doctor  In  Tax  Case"  (12-22-72) 

c.  Dea  Moines  Register,  "Nixon  Olves  Full 
Pardon  to  Margoles"   (13-21-72) 

d.  Madison  Capital  Times,  "Nixon  Pardons 
Margoles;  He's  Doubtful  He'U  Return"  (12- 
23-72) 

e.  Chicago  Sun-Times,  "Nixon  decides  to 
pardoning  Dr.  Nargolea"  (12-21-72) 

f.  Waukegan  News-Sim,  Steve  Rothman, 
"Zlon  doctor  given  pardon;  Nixon  pardons 
Margoles"  (12-21-72) 

g.  Chicago  Dally  News,  Roliert  aruenl>erg, 
"Zlon  medic  pardoned  by  Nixon"  (12-22-72) 

h.  Chicago  Tribute,  Wlllard  Edwards, 
"Capitol  Views:  Campaigns  to  correct  Injus- 
tices ( 12-28-72) 

66.  Milwaiikee  Sentinel.  "Nixon  Pardons  Dr. 
Margoles"  (13-22-72) 

67.  Milwaukee  Journal,  Dr.  Margoles  Oets 
Presidential  Pardon"  (12-22-72) 

68.  Waukegan  News-Sim,  "Pardon  official" 
(12-28-72) 

69.  Zlon-Benton  (111.)  News,  "McClory  wins 
pardon  for  Dr.  Margoles"  (1-4-73) 

70.  Waukegan  News-Sun,  (letter  to  editor) 
Congressman  Robert  McClory,  "Praises  ef- 
fort" (1-10-78) 

71.  Congressional  Record,  "A  Ttlbute  to 
Wlllard  Edwards"  (Testimonials  in  tlie 
House  of  Representatives  marking  the  seml- 
retlrement  of  Wlllard  Edwards  as  Capitol 
Columnist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune) 
(1-18-78) 

72.  Chicago  Tribune,  (letter  to  editor) 
Perry  Margoles,  "Wlllard  Edwards  praised" 
(1-19-78) 

78.  Waukegan  News-Stm,  (letter  to  editor) 
Mrs.  WUIUm  Bauman,  "Lauds  three  'others'  " 
(1-24-73) 


THE  65TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
DECLARATION  OP  INDEPENDENCE 
OFUTHUANIA 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  the  observ- 
ance of  the  55th  anniversary  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  Lithuania. 
It  Is  very  fitting  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  devote  time  to  commend 
the  Lithuanian  pe(H?le  and  to  remind  the 
world  that  Lithuania  and  its  people  will 
continue  to  fight  for  the  reestaUlshment 
of  complete  Independence  and  self 
govemmoat. 

On  February  16.  1918,  the  Lithuanian 
Nation  declared  its  independence.  This  is 
a  goal  tar  which  the  Lithuanian  people 
had  been  striving  throughout  a  long  pe- 
riod of  Russian  domination.  After  only 
two  decades  of  Independence,  Lithuania 
again  fell  under  Russian  domination 
when  it  was  declued  a  constituent  re- 
public of  the  U£JS  Jl.  on  August  3,  1940. 
Then,  following  the  German  attack  on 
the  Soviet  Union  10  months  later,  Lithu- 
ania was  in  Nazi  hands  until  reoccupied 
by  the  Soviet  Army  in  1944.  Since  that 
time.  Lithuania  has  been  considered  by 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  component 
republic. 

Propaganda  from  the  U.S.SJI.  would 
try  to  assure  the  West  that  the  Lithu- 
anian people  are  delighted  with  their 
satellite  status  and  the  Soviet  methods 
of  farming  and  Industrial  techniques 
have  brought  about  economic  growth 
never  dreamed  of  In  Lithuanian  history. 
The  citizens  of  the  free  world  know  that 
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this  is  a  sham.  We  know  that  the  people 
of  this  proud  land  are  struggling  In  bond-; 
age,  yearning  to  be  free. 

The  spirit  of  Lithuanian  independence 
is  not  dead,  nor  does  it  even  lie  dornuuat. 
It  exists  as  an  indestructible  flame  In  tibe 
hearts  of  its  people.  We  honor  and  salute 
these  brave  pe<H>le,  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  sigain  know  the  joy  of  human 
liberty. 


JAPANESE  POLITICS  AND 
U.S.  TRADE 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OF  CALIFOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  detect  the 
ominous  rumblings  of  potential  trade 
war  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  I  deplore  such  developments  and 
will  vigorously  oppose  legislation  and 
proposals  which  encourage  trade  re- 
strictions. However,  it  will  serve  lUl  con- 
cerned to  air  some  candid  observations 
relative  to  the  politics  which  influences 
the  decisions  in  both  Japan  and  tiie 
United  States. 

At  this  moment  Japan  is  enjosdng  a 
large  surplus  of  incoming  goods  to  the 
United  States.  These  goods  represent 
value  added  to  basic  resources  originat- 
ing here  and  other  places  outside  Japan 
and  Include  plybosu'd  and  steel  compo- 
nents selling  below  our  own  comparable 
goods;  they  represent  soft  goods  like 
clothing  and  shoes;  they  Include  manu- 
factured consumer  products  like  tele- 
visions and  automobiles.  In  all  these 
classes  of  imports  there  Is  direct  Impact 
on  some  component  of  U.S.  labor.  Grant- 
ing that  new  labor  may  be  associated 
with  imports,  competition  by  these  im- 
ports for  existing  production  in  the 
United  States  does  adversely  affect  jobs 
in  certain  sectors.  These  are  the  sectors 
which  put  political  pressure  on  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  and  upon  the 
President. 

In  Japan  the  politics  are  quite  different 
and  we  in  the  United  States  must  under- 
stand this.  The  imports  most  active  in 
Japan  are  of  raw  resources  such  as  lum- 
ber and  coal  and  basic  foods  such  as 
grains  and  meat.  Where  we  seem  to  have 
the  greatest  hope  for  increase  of  U.S.  Im- 
ports— estimated  as  high  as  $500  mil- 
lion— is  in  fresh  fruits  and  some  lightly 
processed  foods  for  fast  service  or  spe- 
cialty items  such  as  dried  nuts.  As  clear 
as  consumer  acceptance  and  need  are, 
the  resistance  in  Japan  is  formidable. 
The  reason  for  frustrating  and  exas- 
perating obstacles  lies  10  percent  in  bu- 
reaucratic stubbomess  and  90  percent 
in  the  farm-oriented  politics  of  Japan. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  Japan  does 
not  apply  the  one-man,  one-vote  rule. 
The  distribution  of  Representatives  in 
the  diet  in  geographically  described  dis- 
tricts called  prefectures  gives  the  farm- 
ers a  loaded  vote  advantage.  When  one 
reviews  the  latest  election  In  which 
the  Liberal  Democratic  Party  and  Mr. 
Tanaka  retained  the  continuity  of  lead- 
ership which  has  been  unbn^en  since 
the  military  government  of  occupation 
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left  Japan,  one  sees  the  heavy  reliance 
on  the  farm  vote,  llie  Liberal  Democratic 
Party  lost  in  moat  of  the  metropolitan 
cities.  What  this  means  is  that  the 
Tanaka  government  is  now  most  sensi- 
tive to  the  farmers.  They  In  turn  are  the 
most  reactionary  to  the  very  kind  of 
trade  increase  from  the  United  States 
which  would  serve  the  big  blocks  of  con- 
sumers in  the  cities.  Realistically  then 
the  most  sensible  and  practical  improve- 
ment Japan  could  offer  the  United  States 
is  exactly  what  the  present  leadership 
is  least  likely  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  urge  Bffr. 
Tanaka,  Mr.  Nakasone,  Mr.  Oglyu,  and 
Mr.  Fukuda,  all  leaders  of  the  miajor- 
Ity  party,  to  bite  the  bullet  and  approve 
a  limited  liberalization  for  food  prod- 
ucts. The  risk  is  real  but  not  as  formi- 
dable '  as  the  alternatives.  Actually, 
Japanese  farmers  are  far  more  protec- 
tive than  they  need  be.  The  Impact  of 
our  food  Items  In  fresh  citrus  Juice  con- 
centrates, specialty  foods  and  conven- 
ience package  foods  are  more  apt  to  ex- 
pand the  marketability  of  Japanese  pro- 
duce and  improve  the  Japanese  choice 
of  diet. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  Japanese  have 
urged  their  market  impact  logic  on  us 
for  almost  10  years  in  regard  to  manu- 
factured goods  and  refuse  to  listen  to  or 
to  apply  the  same  logic  themselves  in 
relation  to  agricultural  products.  If  the 
present  majority  party  is  as  concerned 
over  a  possible  trade  war  as  it  should  be, 
it  will  seek  some  alternative  to  the  pres- 
ent unsatisfactory  pace  of  liberalization 
for  food.  How  can  they  expect  our  Con- 
gress and  our  President  to  take  tJie  heat 
of  our  labor  elements  in  manufacturing, 
when  they  are  unwilling  to  feu;e  the  heat 
of  their  fsirmers  and  farm  labor? 

A  second  longer  range  problem  for 
Japan  is  the  political  implications  of 
their  distribution  system.  During  all  of 
the  prewar  period  the  Japanese  have 
followed  R  policy  of  early  retirement, 
that  is,  age  55.  Since  there  is  no  social 
security  and  retirement  sinnulties  are 
small  and  subject  to  inflation  pressure, 
as  here  in  the  United  States,  this  has 
encouraged  a  plethora  of  "mom  and  pop" 
stores  where  retirees  seek  to  augment 
their  stipend  for  retirement.  It  takes 
care  of  a  social  problem  but  creates  such 
a  crazy  fractionallzed  retail  distribution 
system  as  to  defy  all  attempts  at  effi- 
ciency. This  means  consumer  prices  are 
higher  and  consumer  dollars  do  not  go 
far.  It  also  encourages  small  units  of 
production  particularly  in  the  food  in- 
dustry and  only  the  big  cooperatives  have 
a  handle  on  a  workable  interface  with 
the  multiplicity  of  outlets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  our  politics  in  the 
United  States  being  dominated  by  big 
cities,  big  unions  and  consumers  and 
Japanese  politics  being  dominated  by 
rural  farmers  and  small  distribution  out- 
lets the  resolution  of  the  present  Im- 
passe is  formidable.  It  fairly  invites  the 
conclusion  that  a  rash  of  protectionist 
actions  will  come  from  the  United  States 
with  little  regard  for  the  political  di- 
lemma faced  by  the  present  tMlmlnistra- 
tinn  in  Japan.  But  in  all  fairness  and 
seeing  the  problem  in  its  entirety,  con- 
ditions  call   for   a   Japanese   move   in 
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liberalization  on  food  products.  Our 
iwllticians  have  lived  for  too  long  a  time 
under  the  pressures  from  those  who  feel 
Jai^anese  imports  unreasonably  dis- 
advantaged them.  It  is  time  Japanese 
politicians  Joined  us  in  this  exercise  of 
pressure  and  heat  from  their  agricul- 
tural sector.  The  ball  is  in  the  Japanese 
court  and  their  giving  it  a  good  "swat" 
could  do  much  to  alleviate  the  trade 
tensions  which  currently  are  mounting. 
The  alternative  is  the  start  of  action 
the  end  of  which  is  predictably  undesir- 
able, unpleasant  and,  for  all  involved, 
economically  disastrous. 


ROBERT  KOCH,  OUTSTANDING 
MARYLAND  VETERAN  OP  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or  UAMTtJMB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Robert  Koch  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been 
selected  Outstanding  Maryland  Veteran 
of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Koch  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  n 
where  he  served  with  the  29th  Infantry 
Division  and  particlpn,ted  In  the  landings 
on  Omaha  Beach  on  D-Day.  On  July  15, 
1944,  he  was  seriously  wounded  in  action 
during  the  drive  on  St.  Lo,  France,  and 
was  hospitalized  for  a  year. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Koch  continued  his 
service  to  his  country  and  his  fellow  man 
by  accepting  a  job  as  a  service  officer  for 
the  Maryland  Veterans  Commission  in 
August  1946.  The  Maryland  Veterans 
Commilssion  is  a  State  agency  where  vet- 
erans can  obtain  guidance  and  assist- 
ance. The  commission  aids  veterans  and 
their  dependents  in  obtaining  VA  bene- 
fits, furnishes  information  about  State 
and  Federal  agencies  which  may  provide 
additional  services,  and  assists  veterans 
with  other  problems  they  face.  The  com- 
mission also  helps  veterans  appeal  de- 
cisions of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
concerning  individual  benefits.  Mr.  Koch 
has  served  as  executive  director  of  the 
commission  since  May  7,  1968. 

Mr.  Koch  originated  the  idea  of  state- 
wide service  to  veterans  by  having  serv- 
ice officers  in  towns  throughout  the  State 
on  a  weekly,  biweekly,  or  monthly  basis 
so  that  veterans  could  place  claims  for 
compensation  and  other  benefits  and  file 
appeaJs  without  having  to  travel  to  Bsd- 
timore.  He  has  also  worked  closely  with 
the  National  Service  Officers  Association 
in  suggesting  revisions  in  compensation 
laws  and  regulations. 

This  Thursday,  the  Joint  Veterans 
Committee  of  Maryland  is  holding  a  tes- 
timonial dinner-dance  to  honor  Mr. 
Koch.  The  committee  represents  the 
90,000  members  of  the  American  Legion, 
Catholic  War  Veterans,  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  Jewish  War  Veterans,  Ma- 
rine Corps  League,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  and  the  Vetersois  of  World  War  I 
in  Maryland.  The  Joint  Veterans  Com- 
mittee has  made  an  excellent  choice  in 
selecting  Roibert  Koch  as  Outstanding 
Maryland  Veteran  of  the  Year. 
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llie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  waa  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Dick 
Clauc.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Iowa. 


PRATIS 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ}..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God.  our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
Thy  mercies  which  are  new  every  morn- 
ing. In  reverent  mood  and  quiet  Bpiilt 
we  offer  to  Thee  the  devotion  of  our 
hearts  and  the  service  of  our  lives.  In 
our  work,  make  us  diligent.  In  our  pleas- 
iire,  keep  us  pure.  In  our  homes,  make 
us  loving.  In  association  with  our  col- 
leagues, make  us  courteous  and  kind.  In 
our  dealings  with  ourselves,  make  us 
honest  to  face  the  truth.  If  we  are 
tempted,  help  us  to  look  to  Thee  for 
grace.  If  we  have  difficult  tasks,  help  us 
to  turn  to  Thee  for  strength  beyond  our- 
selves. Help  us.  O  Lord,  to  test  every- 
thing by  Tliy  presence  so  that  we  may 
come  to  the  close  of  the  day  free  from 
guilt  and  without  regrets. 

llirough  Him  who  is  oiu*  redeemer  and 
Judge.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT   PRO   TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  frran  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Bfr.  Eastlakd). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

UJ3.  Skwate. 

P«ISllWIfT  P«0  TMtPOKE, 

Wathington,  D.O.,  February  21.  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Balsg  temporarUy  abaent  from  the  Senate 
on  ofDcUl  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Dick  Clakk, 
a  Senator  from  tbe  SUte  of  Iowa,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Jaicks  O.  Eastland, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CLARK  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  a  bill  (HR.  3694)  to  amend 
the  joint  resolution  establishing  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, as  amended,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  BILL  RHFTKRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  3«94)  to  amend  the 
Joint  resolution  establishing  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicenteimial  Commission, 
as  amended,  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 


the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, February  20,  1973.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RABBIT  MEAT  INSPECTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
30,  S.  43. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

S.  43.  To  provide  for  the  mandatory  Inspec- 
tion of  rabbits  slaughtered  for  himian  food, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an  amend- 
ment, on  page  3,  line  11.  after  the  word 
"to",  strike  out  "January  1,  1972,"  and 
insert  "July  1,  1973.";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  except 
as  provided  In  section  2  of  this  Act,  all  the 
penalties,  terms,  and  other  provisions  in  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  (71  Stat. 
441;  21  U.8.C.  451^70)  are  hereby  made  ap- 
plicable (1)  to  domestic  rabbits,  the  car- 
caaaes  of  such  rabbits,  and  parts  and  prod- 
ucts thereof,  and  to  the  establishments  in 
which  domestic  rabbits  are  slaughtered  or  In 
which  the  carcasses,  m-  parts  or  products 
thereof,  are  processed,  (2)  to  all  persons  who 
slaughter  domestic  rabbits  or  prepare  or 
handle  the  carcasses  of  such  rabbits  or  parts 
or  products  thereof,  and  (3)  to  all  other  per- 
sons who  perform  any  act  relating  to  do- 
mestic rabbits  or  the  carcasses  of  such  rab- 
bits or  parts  or  products  thereof,  and  who 
would  be  subject  to  such  provisions  if  such 
acta  related  to  poultry  or  the  carcasses  of 
poultry,  or  parts  or  products  thereof;  and 
such  provisions  shall  apply  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  such  provisions 
apply  with  respect  to  poultry  and  the  car- 
casses of  poultry,  and  parts  and  products 
thereof,  and  to  persons  who  perform  acts 
relating  to  poultry,  the  carcasses  of  poultry, 
or  parts  or  products  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  provisions  In  paragraph 
(a)  (4)  of  section  9,  paragraph  (a)  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 15,  and  section  29  of  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  domestic  rabbits  or  the  carcasses  of 
such  rabbits,  or  parts  or  products  thereof. 
The  two-year  period  specified  in  paragraph 
(c)  (1)  of  section  5  of  such  Act  and  the  pe- 
riods contemplated  by  paragraph  (c)  (4)  of 
such  section  shall  commence  upon  the  date 


of  enactment  hereof,  with  respect  to  domes- 
tie  rabbits  and  the  carcasses  of  such  rabbits, 
and  parts  and  products  thereof;  and  In  ap- 
plying the  volume  proTlslons  In  paragraphs 
(c)  (3)  and  (o)  (4)  of  aeotlon  16  of  such  Act, 
the  volume  restrlctloos  applicable  to  turkeys 
shall  ^>ply  to  rabbits. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  wherever  the  term  "poultry"  Is  used 
In  the  Poultry  Products  In^Motion  Act,  such 
term  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  domestic 
rabbits; 

(2)  wherever  the  term  "poultry  product" 
is  used  In  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act.  such  term  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
rabbit  product;  and 

(3)  the  reference  to  domesticated  bird  in 
section  4(c)  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  domes- 
tic rabbit. 

Sxc.  3.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  upon 
enactment,  except  that  no  person  shall  he 
subject  to  the  |»ovl8lons  of  this  Act  prior  to 
July  1,  1078,  unless  such  person  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  applies  for  and  receives  In- 
spection for  the  processing  for  commerce  (as 
defined  In  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection 
Act)  of  domestic  rabbits  or  the  carcasses  of 
such  rabbits,  or  parts  or  products  thereof.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
and  purwiant  to  regulations  prom\ilgated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  this  Act. 
Any  person  who  voluntarily  applies  for  and 
receives  such  lnq>ectl(Hi  after  enactment 
hereof  shall  be  subject,  on  and  after  the  date 
he  commences  to  receive  such  Inspection,  to 
all  of  the  provisions  (Including  penalties)  of 
the  Poultry  Products  In^>ectlon  Act  as  ap- 
plied hereby  In  relation  to  domestic  rabbits, 
the  carcasses  of  such  rabbits,  and  parts  and 
products  thereof. 

8»c.  4.  "ITie  provisions  hereof  shall  not  In 
any  way  affect  the  implication  of  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  In  relation  to  poul- 
try, poultry  carcasses,  and  parts  and  products 
thereof. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


PROGRAM  FOR  REMAINDER  OF 
THE  WEEK 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Would 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  inform 
us  of  the  program  for  today,  and  if  pos- 
sible, for  the  remainder  of  the  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  weU. 
as  the  Senator  is  aware,  the  unfinished 
business  is  S.  394  having  to  do  with  the 
REA  Act.  There  are  two  amendments 
pending  on  which.  I  understand,  there 
well  may  be  a  vote  today  and  a  vote  also 
on  final  passage. 

Following  that,  we  will  take  up  S.  39, 
the  aircraft  hijacking  bill,  in  which  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader  has  in- 
dicated a  great  deal  of  interest.  That 
should  finish  our  work  for  today. 

Tomorrow  there  will  be  three  bills  out 
of  the  Veterans'  Committee,  two  of 
which,  I  believe,  were  vetoed  after  Con- 
gress adjourned  sine  die.  There  may  well 
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be  votes  on  those  two  bills  tomorrow  and 
then  we  should  have  a  nimiber  of  bills 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration relative  to  the  financing  of 
the  various  standing  and  special  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate. 

Thus,  it  looks  as  though  we  shall  have 
votes  today  and  votes  tomorrow  and, 
depending  on  the  speed  or  the  lack  of 
speed  hi  the  consideration  of  the  money 
bills,  we  shall  very  likely  be  in  session 
through  Friday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  SENATE  DEM- 
OCRATIC LEADERSHIP  WITH 
HOUSE   MAJORITY  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Democratic  leadership  met  yes- 
terday morning  with  the  House  ma- 
jority leadership.  This  was  the  latest 
in  a  series  of  Joint  meetings  which 
was  initiated  at  the  outset  of  the  current 
Congress.  The  objective  of  this  regiflar 
contact  of  the  two  leaderships  is  to  fa- 
cilitate cooperation  and  coordination  be- 
tween the  Houses  and  to  act  in  concert, 
wherever  feasible,  to  safeguard  the  pre- 
rogatives and  discharge  more  effectively 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Congress. 

At  the  meeting  on  yesterday,  the  Presi- 
dent's state  of  the  Union  message  with 
regard  to  environmental  legislation  was 
a  major  item  of  discussion.  It  was  our 
joint  view  that  the  message  gave  a  some- 
what Incomplete,  if  not  distorted,  pic- 
ture of  what  had  been  done  in  this  field 
by  the  last  Congress  although  there  was 
much  in  the  message  that  I  approved  of. 
Actually  tiie  legislative  record  of  the 
92d  Congress  on  the  protection  and  res- 
toration of  the  Nation's  physical  envi- 
ronment was  outstanding.  It  was 
achieved  sometimes  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  administration  but,  not  In- 
frequently, in  the  face  of  the  indifference 
or  opposition  of  the  administration.  In 
any  event,  the  Speaker  and  I  agreed  to 
issue  a  Joint  comment  on  this  matter 
since  it  was  raised  In  this  fashion  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoao  the 
statement  that  was  released  to  tiie  press 
and  also  the  message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  covering  the  environ- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
AantnA    Itxic    I:    Statkunt    or    Sfxakzk 

AuxsT     AND     Sbmatx     MAJoamr     Ti»^ffTW 

Uansfixld 

On  Wednesday  last,  the  President  made  a 
radio  talk  to  the  nation  dealing  with  the 
environment  and  natural  resources.  The  next 
day,  the  second  section  of  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  was  sent  to  Congreaa.  It  waa 
a  report  on  the  state  of  our  natural  reaouroea 
•nd  the  environment. 

We  regret  that  tbe  President  found  it 
neceaaary  to  emphasize  hla  disappointment 
that  the  9ad  Congreaa  bad  failed  to  act  upon 
19  key  natural  reosuroes  and  enviiDnmental 
propooala.  It  might  have  been  more  positive 
to  note  that  in  1971  and  1972  the  House  and 
Senate  passed  over  180  meaauzaa  dealing  with 
the  environment  and  natural  resouroea  and 
that  more  than  90  of  these  measures  became 
public  Uw.  Many  of  theae  items  were  not  re- 


quested by  the  Administration  at  all  and 
others  were  actually  opposed  by  the  Admln- 
latmtion.  notwithstanding  the  urgent  needs 
of  tbe  nation.  In  fact,  one  it«m  he  claims  in 
his  list  of  nineteen — the  safe  drinking  water 
standarda  bill — waa  not  initiated  by  the 
Administration  and  was  oppoaed  by  the  ex- 
ecutive Branch. 

Moat  important  of  the  measures  pansfwl 
by  the  9and  Congress  was  a  far-reaching 
Water  PoUution  Centred  Act  which  the  Pres- 
ident saw  fit  to  veto  in  tbe  last  days  of  the 
Congress.  The  Senate  and  Houae  overrode  this 
veto,  overwhelmingly,  on  the  day  of  adjourn- 
ment. What  happened  then?  The  funda  to 
put  this  essential  measure  into  effect  were 
withheld  on  dubious  Constitutional  grounds 
by  the  Administration. 

The  93nd  Congress  enacted  other  measures 
of  critical  importance  to  the  enviroimunt, 
including  landmark  legislation  ta  such  fields 
as  anti-ocean  dumping,  pesticide  control, 
noise  pollution  control,  ports  and  waterways 
safety.  Two  other  major  measures  were  en- 
acted over  the  bitter  resistance  of  the  Admin- 
istration, one  dealing  with  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement and  the  other  with  the  Protection 
of  BCarine  MammalB,  Whales,  Porpolsea.  Seals 
and  so  forth,  which  are  fast  headed  towards 
extinction. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  certain  environmental 
measures  which  were  not  enacted  into  law 
during  the  92nd  Congrees.  First  In  priority 
are  the  bHls  which  were  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent: Flood  control  which  has  already  been 
re-pasaed  by  the  Senate  this  year  and  is  now 
before  the  House;  a  mining  and  minerals 
policy  amendment;  an  environmental  data 
system:  and  the  water  pollution  control  act 
which  has  already  been  mentioned. 

As  far  as  major  environmental  legislation 
left  over  from  the  92nd  Congreaa.  as  noted 
by  the  President,  in  our  judgment  four  of  the 
nineteen  measures  are  of  partlciilar  signif- 
icance; strip  mining  controls;  toxic  sub- 
stances controls;  land  use  policy;  and  power 
plant  Biting.  AU  of  these  are  once  again  in 
the  legislative  mill.  Tlie  Congress  is  aware 
of  the  need  for  legislation  m  theae  areas. 
Indeed,  the  initiative  had  already  been  tainn 
in  the  House  and  Senate  to  deal  with  them 
before  the  arrival  of  tbe  Preaident's  message 
of  disappointment. 

PSKSmKNT'S  MESSAGZ  ON  EKVnONMKNT 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

With  the  opening  of  a  new  Congress  and 
the  beginning  of  a  new  Presidential  term 
come  fresh  opportunities  for  achievement  In 
America.  To  help  us  consider  mace  adequate- 
ly the  very  special  challenges  of  this  new 
year.  I  am  presenting  my  1973  State  of  the 
TTnion  Message  in  a  number  of  sections. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  sent  the  first  of  those  sec- 
tions to  the  Congress — an  overview  report- 
ing that  "the  basic  state  of  our  Union  today 
Is  sound,  and  full  of  promise." 

Today  I  wish  to  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  state  of  our  natural  resources  and 
environment.  It  Is  appropriate  that  this  topic 
be  first  of  our  substantive  policy  discussions 
In  the  State  of  the  Union  presentation,  since 
nowhere  In  oxu-  national  affairs  do  we  have 
more  gratifying  progress — nor  more  urgent, 
remaining  problems. 

There  was  a  time  when  Americans  took 
our  natural  resources  largely  for  granted.  For 
example.  President  Lincoln  observed  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  message  for  1862  that  "A 
nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  Its  territory, 
its  people,  and  its  laws.  The  territory  is  the 
only  part  which  is  certain  dxirabllity." 

In  recent  years,  however,  we  have  come 
to  realize  that  our  "territory" — that  is,  our 
land.  air.  water,  minerals,  and  the  like — is 
not  of  "certain  durability"  after  all.  We  have 
learned  that  these  natural  reeources  are 
fragile  and  finite,  and  that  many  have  been 
aerloualy  damaged  or  despoUed. 

When  we  came  to  office  in  1969,  we  tackled 


this  problem  with  all  the  power  at  ova  com- 
mand. Now  there  is  encouraging  evidence 
that  the  United  States  has  moved  away  from 
the  environmental  crisis  that  coiild  tiave 
been  and  toward  a  new  era  of  restoration  and 
renewal.  Today,  In  1978.  I  can  report  to  the 
Congress  that  we  are  well  on  the  way  to 
winning  the  war  against  environmental  deg- 
radation— weU  on  the  way  to  »T«»ir^wg  Q^f 
peace  with  natiire. 

TBABs  or  paocaass 
While  I  am  disappointed  that  the  93d 
Congress  failed  to  act  upon  19  of  my  key 
natural  resources  and  environment  proposals, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  signed  many  of  the 
proposals  I  supported  Into  law  during  the 
past  four  years.  They  have  Included  air 
quality  legislation,  strengthened  water 
quality  and  pesticide  control  legislation,  new 
authorities  to  control  noise  and  ocean  dump- 
ing, regulations  to  prevent  oil  and  other 
spills  In  our  ports  and  waterways,  and  legis- 
lation establishing  major  national  recreation 
areas  at  America's  Atlantic  and  Pacific  gate- 
ways. New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

On  the  organizational  front,  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  has  re- 
formed programs  and  decision-making  proc- 
esses in  our  Federal  agencies  and  has  given 
citizens  a  greater  opportunity  to  contribute 
as  decisions  are  made.  In  1970  I  appomted 
the  first  Council  on  Environmental  Qtiallty — 
a  group  which  has  provided  active  leadanblp 
in  environmental  policies.  In  the  same  year, 
I  established  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  and  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  to  provide  more  co- 
ordinated and  vigorous  environmental  man- 
agement. 0\ir  natural  resource  programs  still 
need  to  be  consolidated,  however,  and  I  will 
again  submit  legUlatlon  to  the  Congress  to 
meet  this  need. 

The  results  of  these  efforts  are  tangible 
and  measurable.  Day  by  day,  our  air  U  get- 
ting cleaner;  in  virtually  every  one  of  our 
major  cities  the  levels  of  air  pollution  are 
declining.  Month  by  month,  our  water  pol- 
lution problems  are  also  being  conquered, 
our  noise  and  pesticide  problems  are  com- 
ing under  control,  our  parklands  and  protect- 
ed wilderness  areas  are  increasing. 

Year  by  year,  our  commitment  of  public 
funds  for  environmental  programs  continues 
to  grow;  It  has  increased  four-fold  in  the  last 
four  years.  In  the  area  of  water  quality  alone, 
it  has  grown  fifteen-fold.  In  fact,  we  are  now 
buying  new  facilities  nearly  as  fast  as  the 
construction  industry  can  buUd  them  Spend- 
ing stUl  more  money  would  not  buy  us  more 
pollution  control  facilities  but  only  more  ex- 
pensive ones. 

In  addition  to  what  Oovenmient  is  doing 
in  the  battle  against  pollution,  our  private 
industries  are  assuming  a  steadily  growing 
share  of  responsibility  In  this  field.  Last 
year  Industrial  spending  for  pollution  con- 
trol jumped  by  60  percent,  and  this  year  it 
could  reach  as  much  as  $5  billion. 

All  nations,  regardless  of  their  economic 
systems,  share  to  some  extent  In  the  envlron- 
menttU  problemi — but  with  vigorous  United 
States  leadership.  Joint  efforts  to  solve  this 
global  problem  are  showing  results.  The  Unit- 
ed Nations  has  adopted  the  American  pro- 
posal for  a  special  UJ^.  environmental  f\ind 
to  coordinate  and  stippcM^  international  en- 
vironmental programs. 

Some  92  nations  have  concluded  an  Inter- 
national convention  to  control  the  ocean 
dumping  of  wastes.  An  agreement  is  now  be- 
ing forged  in  the  Intergovemmenal  Maritime 
ConsiUUtlve  Organisation  to  end  tbe  inten- 
tional discharge  of  oU  from  ships  Into  the 
ocean.  This  objective,  first  recommended  by 
my  Administration,  was  adopted  by  the  NATO 
Committee  on  the  Challengea  of  Modem 
Society. 

Representatives  of  almost  70  countries  are 
meeting  in  Waahlngton  this  week  at  our  ini- 
tiative to  draft  a  treaty  to  protect  endan- 
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gered  species  of  plant  and  animal  wildlife. 
The  TT£.-U88B  en vlrom mental  oooperatlon 
agreement  w&lch  I  signed  In  If  oscow  last  year 
makes  two  of  tbe  world's  greatest  industrial 
IMwers  allies  against  pollution.  Another 
agreemant  wUcb  we  concluded  last  year 
with  Canada  wUl  help  to  clean  up  the  Great 


Domestically,  we  can  also  be  proud  of  the 
steady  progress  being  made  In  Improving  the 
qoaUty  of  life  In  rural  and  agricultural 
America.  We  are  beginning  to  break  away 
from  the  old.  rigid  system  of  controls  which 
•roded  the  farmer's  freedom  through  Oot- 
emment  intmiloii  In  tlM  marketplace.  The 
new  flexibility  pennltted  by  tlie  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  has  enabled  us  to  help  ex- 
pand farm  markets  and  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  increase  exi>orts  by  almost 
00  percent  ta  Just  three  years.  I7et  farm  In- 
come Is  at  an  all-tlme  high,  up  from  (16.1 
billion  In  1971  to  »19  billion  In  1972. 

fBUfCniilS  TO  aUIDB  VM 

A  record  Is  not  something  to  stand  on;  It 
la  something  to  buUd  on.  And  In  this  field  of 
natural  rssooroes  and  the  environment,  we 
IntsiBd  to  bolld  diligently  and  weU. 

As  we  strive  to  transform  our  concern  Into 
action,  our  efforts  will  be  guided  by  five  basic 
principles: 

thit  first  principle  Is  that  we  must  strike 
a  balance  so  that  the  protection  of  our  ir- 
replaceable heritage  becomes  as  important 
as  Its  use.  The  price  of  economic  growth 
need  not  and  will  not  be  deterioration  In 
the  quality  of  our  lives  and  our  surrouiKl- 
Ings. 

Second,  because  there  are  no  local  or  State 
boundaries  to  the  problems  of  onu  environ- 
ment, the  Federal  Oovemment  must  play  an 
active,  positive  role.  We  can  and  wlU  set 
standards  and  exercise  leadership.  We  are 
providing  necessary  funding  support.  And  we 
will  provide  encouragement  and  incentive 
for  others  to  help  with  the  Job.  But  Washing- 
ton must  not  displace  State  and  local  Initia- 
tive, and  w«  shall  expect  the  State  and  local 
governments — along  with  the  private  sec- 
tor— to  play  the  central  role  In  making  the 
difficult,  particular  decisions  which  lie  ahead. 

Tlilrd,  the  costs  of  pollution  should  be 
more  fully  met  in  the  free  marketplace,  not 
in  the  Federal  budget.  For  example,  the  price 
of  pollution  contrcd  devices  for  automobiles 
should  be  borne  by  the  owner  and  the  user 
and  not  by  the  general  taxpayer.  The  costs 
of  eliminating  pollution  should  be  reflected 
in  the  costs  of  goods  and  services. 

Fourth,  we  must  realize  that  each  individ- 
ual must  take  the  responsibility  for  looking 
after  his  own  home  and  workplace.  These 
daily  surroundings  are  the  environment 
where  most  Americans  spend  most  of  their 
time.  They  reflect  people's  pride  in  them- 
selves and  their  consideration  for  their  com- 
munities. A  person's  backyard  la  not  the 
domain  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Finally,  we  must  remain  confident  that 
America's  technological  and  economic  in- 
genuity will  be  equal  to  our  environmental 
chaUsngas.  We  will  not  look  upon  these 
challenges  as  insurmountable  obstacles. 

Instsad,  we  shall  convert  the  so-called 
crisis  of  the  envtronment  into  an  opportu- 
nity for  unprecedented  progress. 
OOmaOLLZMO  poxjlutioh 

We  have  made  great  progress  in  develop- 
ing the  l^ws  and  Institutions  to  clean  up 
pollution.  We  now  have  formidable  new  tools 
to  protect  against  air,  water  and  noise  x>oUu- 
tlon  and  ths  special  problem  of  pesticides. 
But  to  protect  ourselves  fully  from  harmful 
contaminants,  we  must  still  close  several  gi^s 
in  govemmsntal  authority. 

I  was  kssply  disappointed  when  the  last 
CongMss  failed  to  take  actlcm  on  many  of 
my  legislative  requests  related  to  our  natural 
resooross  and  envlrooment.  In  the  coming 
weeks  I  shall  once  again  send  these  urgently 
needad  proposaU  to  the  Congress  so  that 
the  xmflnlshed  environmental  business  of  the 


flQnd  Congress  can  become  the  environ- 
mental achievements  of  the  93nl. 

Among  these  19  proposals  are  eight  whoee 
passage  would  give  us  much  greater  control 
over  the  sources  of  pollution: 

Toxic  substances.  Many  new  chemicals  can 
pose  hazards  to  humans  and  the  environ- 
ment and  are  not  well  regulated.  Authority 
is  now  needed  to  provide  adequate  testing 
standards  for  chemical  substances  and  to 
restrict  or  prevent  their  distribution  if  test- 
ing confirms  a  haeard. 

Hazardous  wastes.  Land  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  has  always  been  widely  practiced 
but  is  now  becoming  more  prevalent  because 
of  strict  air  and  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams. The  disposal  of  the  extremely  hazard- 
ous wastes  which  endanger  the  health  of 
humans  and  other  organisms  is  a  problem 
requiring  direct  Federal  regulation.  For  other 
hasardous  wastes.  Federal  standards  should 
be  established  with  guidelines  for  State  regu- 
latory programs  to  carry  them  out. 

Safe  drinking  water.  Federal  action  is  also 
needed  to  stimulate  greater  state  and  local 
action  to  ensiun  high  standards  for  our 
drlZLklng  water.  We  should  establish  national 
drinking  water  standards,  with  primary  en- 
forcement and  monitoring  powers  retained 
by  the  State  and  local  agencies,  as  well  as  a 
Federal  requirement  that  suppliers  notify 
their  customers  of  the  quality  of  their  water. 

Sulfur  oxides  emissions  charge.  We  now 
have  national  standards  to  help  c\u-tail  sulfur 
emitted  into  the  atmosphere  from  combus- 
tion, refining,  smelting  and  other  processes, 
but  sulfur  oxides  continue  to  be  among  our 
most  harmful  air  pollutants.  For  that  reason, 
I  favor  legislation  which  would  allow  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  impose  a  special  fi- 
nancial charge  on  those  who  produce  sulfur 
oxide  emissions.  This  legislation  would  also 
help  to  ensure  that  low-sulfur  fuels  are 
allocated  to  areas  where  they  are  most  ur- 
gently needed  to  protect  the  public  health. 

Sediment  control.  Sediment  from  soil 
erosion  and  runoff  continues  to  be  a  pervasive 
pollutant  of  our  waters.  Legislation  is  needed 
to  ensmre  that  the  States  make  the  control 
of  sediment  from  new  construction  a  vital 
part  of  their  water  quality  programs. 

Controlling  environmental  Impacts  of 
transportation.  As  we  have  learned  in  recent 
years,  we  urgently  need  a  mass  transporta- 
tion system  not  only  to  relieve  urban  con- 
gestion but  also  to  reduce  the  concentrations 
of  pollution  that  are  too  often  the  result  of 
our  present  methods  of  transportation.  Thus 
I  will  continue  to  place  high  priority  upon 
my  request  to  permit  use  of  the  Highway 
IVust  Fund  for  mass  transit  pxirposes  and  to 
help  State  and  local  governments  achieve  air 
quality,  conserve  energy,  and  meet  other  en- 
vironmental objectives. 

United  Nations  environmental  fund.  Last 
year  the  United  Nations  adopted  my  proposal 
to  establish  a  fund  to  coordinate  and  sup- 
port International  environmental  programs. 
My  1974  budget  Includes  a  request  for  (10 
million  as  our  Initial  contribution  toward 
the  Fund's  five-year  goal  of  $100  million,  and 
I  recommend  authorizing  legislation  for  this 
purpose. 

Ocean  dumping  convention.  Along  with  91 
other  nations,  the  United  States  recently 
concluded  an  International  convention 
calling  for  regulation  of  ocean  dumping.  I 
am  most  anxious  to  obtain  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  for  this  convention 
as  soon  as  possible.  Congressional  action  is 
also  needed  on  several  other  international 
conventions  and  amendments  to  control  oil 
pollution  from  ships  in  the  oceans. 

MANAGING    THX   LAND 

As  we  Steadily  bring  our  pollution  prob- 
lems under  control,  more  effective  and  sen- 
sible use  0(f  our  land  Is  rapidly  emerging  as 
among  the  highest  of  our  prloriUes.  The 
land  is  our  Nation's  basic  natm^  resource, 
and  our  stewardship  of  this  resource  today 
will  affect  generations  to  come. 


America's  land  once  seemed  Inexhaiistlble. 
There  was  always  more  of  it  beyond  the  hori- 
zon. Until  ths  twentieth  century  we  dis- 
played a  carelessness  about  our  land,  born 
of  our  youthful  innocence  and  desire  to  ex- 
pand. But  our  land  is  no  longer  an  open 
frontier. 

Americans  not  only  need,  but  also  very 
much  want  to  preeerve  diverse  and  beauti- 
ful landscapes,  to  maintain  essential  farm 
lands,  to  save  wetlands  and  wildlife  habitats, 
to  keep  open  recreational  space  near  crowded 
population  centers,  and  to  protect  our  shore- 
lines and  beaches.  Oxur  goal  Is  to  harmonize 
development  with  environmental  quality  and 
to  add  creatively  to  the  beauty  and  long- 
term  worth  of  Ismd  already  being  used. 

Land  use  policy  is  a  basic  responsibility 
of  State  and  local  governments.  They  are 
closer  to  the  problems  and  closer  to  the 
people.  S<»ne  localities  are  already  reform- 
ing land  use  regulation — a  trend  I  hope  wiu 
accelerate.  But  because  land  is  a  national 
heritage,  the  Federal  Oovemment  must  ex- 
ercise leadership  in  land  use  decision  proc- 
esses, and  I  am  today  again  proposing  that 
we  provide  it.  In  the  coming  weeks,  I  will  ask 
the  Congress  to  enact  a  number  of  legislative 
initiatives  which  will  help  us  achieve  this 
goal: 

National  land  use  policy.  Our  greatest  need 
is  for  comprehensive  new  legislation  to  stim- 
ulate State  land  use  controls.  We  especially 
need  a  National  Land  Use  Policy  Act  author- 
izing Federal  assistance  to  encourage  the 
States,  in  cooperation  with  local  govern- 
ments, to  protect  lands  of  critical  environ- 
mental concern  and  to  regulate  the  siting 
of  key  facilities  such  as  airports,  highways 
and  major  private  developments.  Appropriate 
Federal  funds  should  be  withheld  from 
States  that  fall  to  act. 

Powerplant  siting.  An  open,  long-range 
planning  process  is  needed  to  help  meet 
our  power  needs  while  also  protecting  the 
environment.  We  can  avoid  unnecessary  de- 
lays with  a  powerplant  siting  law  which 
assures  that  electric  power  facilities  are  con- 
structed on  a  timely  basis,  but  with  early 
and  thorough  review  of  long-range  plans 
and  specific  provisions  to  protect  the 
environment. 

Protection  of  wetlands.  Our  coastal  wet- 
lands are  increasingly  threatened  by  resi- 
dential and  commercial  development.  To  in- 
crease their  protection,  I  believe  we  should 
use  the  Federal  tax  laws  to  discourage  un- 
wise development  in  wetlands. 

Historic  preservation  and  rehabilitation. 
An  important  part  of  our  national  heritage 
are  those  historic  structures  in  our  urban 
areas  which  should  be  rehabilitated  and 
preserved,  not  demolished.  To  help  meet  this 
goal,  our  tax  laws  should  be  revised  to  en- 
courage rehabilitation  of  older  buildings, 
and  we  should  provide  Federal  insurance  of 
loans  to  restore  historic  buildings  for  resi- 
dential purpoees. 

Management  of  public  lands.  Approxi- 
mately one-fifth  of  the  Nation's  land  is  con- 
sidered "public  domain",  and  lacks  the  pro- 
tection of  an  overall  management  policy  with 
environmental  safeguards.  Legislation  is  re- 
quired to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  protect  our  environmental  Interest  on 
those  lands. 

Legacy  of  parks.  Under  the  Legacy  of  Parks 
program  which  I  initiated  in  1971,  357  sepa- 
rate parcels  of  parklands  and  under\ised  Fed- 
eral lands  in  all  60  States  have  been  turned 
over  to  local  control  for  park  cmd  recreational 
purpoees.  Most  of  these  parcels  are  near 
congested  urban  areas,  so  that  millions  of 
citizens  can  now  have  easy  access  to  park- 
lands.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  today  that 
16  more  parcels  of  Federal  land  will  soon  be 
made  available  under  this  same  program. 

We  must  not  be  content,  however,  with  Just 
the  Legacy  of  Parks  program.  New  authority 
is  needed  to  revise  the  formula  for  allocating 
grant  funds  to  the  States  from  the  Land 
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and  Water  Conservation  Fund.  More  of  these 
funds  should  be  channelled  to  States  with 
large  iirban  populations. 

BCinlng  on  public  lands.  Under  a  statute 
now  over  a  century  <dd,  public  lands  must  be 
transferred  to  private  ownership  at  the  re- 
quest of  any  person  who  discovers  minerals 
on  them.  We  thus  have  no  effective  control 
over  mining  on  these  properties.  Because  the 
public  lands  belong  to  all  Americans,  this 
1872  Mining  Act  should  be  repealed  and  re- 
placed with  new  legislation  which  I  shall 
send  to  the  Congress. 

Bifined  area  protection.  Surface  and  under- 
ground mining  can  too  often  cause  serious 
sir  and  water  pollution  as  well  as  iinneces- 
sary  destruction  of  wildlife  habitats  and 
aesthetic  and  recreational  areas.  New  legis- 
lation with  stringent  performance  standards 
Is  required  to  regulate  abuses  of  siirface  and 
underground  mining  in  a  manner  compatible 
with  the  environment. 

AMEBICAN  AGKICtri,TUU A  BASIC  NATIONAI. 

BKSOtmCX 

Nearly  three-fifths  of  America'a  land  is  in 
stewardship  of  the  fanner  and  the  rancher. 
We  can  be  grateful  that  farmers  have  been 
among  our  best  conservationists  over  the 
years.  Farmers  know  better  than  most  that 
sound  conservation  means  better  long-term 
production  and  Improved  land  values.  More 
importantly,  no  one  respects  and  understands 
our  soil  and  land  better  than  those  who  make 
their  living  by  the  land. 

But  Americans  know  their  farmers  and 
ranchers  t>est  for  all  they  have  done  to  keep 
us  the  best-fed  and  best-clothed  people  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  A  forward-looking 
agricultural  economy  is  not  only  essential 
for  environmental  progress,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide for  our  biu-geonlng  food  and  fiber  needs. 

My  Administration  is  not  going  to  express 
its  goal  for  farmers  in  confusing  terms.  Our 
goal,  instead,  is  very  simple.  The  farmer 
wants,  has  earned,  and  deserves  more  free- 
dom to  make  his  own  decisions.  The  Nation 
wants  and  needs  expanded  supplies  of  rea- 
sonably priced  goods  and  commodities. 

These  goals  are  complementary.  Both  have 
been  advanced  by  the  basic  philosophy  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  They  miist  be  f\ir- 
ther  advanced  by  Congressional  action  this 
year. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  expires  with 
the  1973  crop.  We  now  face  the  fundamental 
challenge  of  developing  legislation  appropri- 
ate to  the  economy  of  the  1970's.  Over  the 
next  several  months,  the  future  direction  of 
the  farm  program  must  be  discussed,  de- 
bated and  written  into  law.  The  outcome  of 
this  process  will  be  crucial  not  only  to  farm- 
en  and  ranchers,  but  to  consumers  and  tax- 
payers as  well. 

My  Administration's  fundamental  ap- 
proach to  farm  policy  is  to  build  on  the  for- 
ward course  set  by  the  1970  Act.  These  prin- 
ciples shoxild  guide  us  in  enacting  new  farm 
legislation. 

Farmers  must  be  provided  with  greater 
freedom  to  make  production  and  marketing 
decisions.  I  have  never  known  anyone  in 
Washington  who  knows  better  than  a  farmer 
what  Is  his  own  best  Interest. 

Oovemment  influence  in  the  farm  com- 
modity marketplace  must  be  reduced.  Old 
fashioned  Federal  intrusion  is  as  inappro- 
priate to  today's  farm  economy  as  the  old 
MoOormick  reaper  would  be  on  a  highly 
sophisticated  modem  farm. 

We  m\i8t  allow  farmers  the  opportunity  to 
produce  for  expanding  domestic  demands 
and  to  continue  our  vigorous  competition  in 
export  markets.  We  will  not  accomplish  that 
goal  by  telling  the  farmer  how  much  he  can 
grow  or  the  rancher  how  much  livestock  he 
can  raise.  Fidelity  to  this  principle  will  have 
the  welcome  effect  of  encouraging  both  fair 
food  prices  for  consumers  and  growing  in- 
come from  the  marketplace  for  farmers. 

We  mtist  reduce  the  farmer's  dependence 
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on  Oovemment  payments  throxigh  Increased 
returns  froni  sales  of  farm  products  at  home 
and  abroad.  Because  some  of  our  current 
methods  of  handling  farm  problems  are  out- 
moded, ths  fanner  has  been  unfairly  sad- 
dled with  the  unflattering  Image  of  drinking 
primarily  at  the  Federal  wall.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  more  than  93  percent  of  gross  farm 
income  comes  directly  through  the  market- 
place. Farmers  and  ranchers  are  strong  and 
independent  businessmen;  we  should  ex- 
pand their  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
strength  and  lndei>endence. 

Finally,  we  need  a  program  that  will  put 
the  United  States  in  a  good  posture  for 
forthcoming  trade  negotiations. 

In  pursuing  all  of  these  goals,  we  will  work 
closely  through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  formulate  and  enact  new 
legislation  in  areas  where  it  is  needed. 

I  believe,  for  example,  that  dairy  support 
systems,  wheat,  feed  grains  and  cotton  al- 
lotments and  bases — some  established  dec- 
ades ago — are  drastically  outdated.  They 
tend  to  be  discriminatory  for  many  farm 
(q>erator8. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  establish,  after  a 
reasonable  transition  period,  a  more  equi- 
table basis  for  production  adjustment  in  the 
agricultural  economy  should  such  adjust- 
ment be  needed  in  the  years  ahead.  Direct 
Federal  payments  should,  at  the  end  of  the 
transition  period,  be  limited  to  the  amounts 
necessary  to  compensate  farmers  for  with- 
holding unneeded  land  from  crop  production. 

As  new  farm  legislation  is  debated  in  the 
months  ahead,  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
address  this  Important  subject  with  a  deep 
appreciation  of  the  need  to  keep  the  Oovem- 
ment off  the  farm  as  well  as  keeping  the 
farmer  on. 

PXOTXCTING   OUB   N&TVSAZ,  HXSrrACE 

An  Important  measiure  of  our  true  com- 
mitment to  environmental  quality  is  our 
dedication  to  protecting  the  wilderness  and 
its  inhabitants.  We  must  recognize  their 
ecological  significance  and  preserve  them  as 
sources  of  inspiration  and  education.  And 
we  need  them  as  places  of  quiet  refuge  and 
reflection. 

Important  progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
cent years,  but  still  further  action  is  needed 
in  the  Congress.  Specifically,  I  will  ask  the 
93rd  Congress  to  direct  its  attention  to  the 
following  areas  of  concern: 

Endangered  species.  The  limited  scope  of 
existing  laws  requires  new  authority  to  iden- 
tify and  protect  endangered  species  before 
they  are  so  depleted  that  It  is  too  late.  New 
leglslati&n  must  also  make  the  taking  of  an 
endangered  animal  a  Federal  offense. 

Predator  control.  The  widespread  use  of 
highly  toxic  poisons  to  kill  coyotes  and  other 
predatory  a.nimn.111  has  spread  persistent  poi- 
sons to  range  and  forest  lands  without  ade- 
quate foresight  of  environmental  effects.  I 
believe  Federal  assistance  is  now  required 
so  that  we  can  find  better  means  of  con- 
trolling predators  without  endangering  other 
wUdlife. 

Wilderness  areas.  Historically,  Americans 
have  always  looked  westward  to  enjoy  wild- 
erness areas.  Today  we  realize  that  we  must 
also  preserve  the  remaining  areas  of  wild- 
erness In  the  East,  if  the  majority  of  our 
people  are  to  have  the  f\Ul  benefit  of  our 
natural  glories.  Therefore  I  will  ask  the  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  legislation  that  estab- 
lished the  Wilderness  Preservation  System 
so  that  more  of  o\ir  Eastern  lands  can  be 
included. 

Wild  and  scenic  rivers.  New  legislation  is 
also  needed  to  continue  our  e]q;>ansion  of  the 
national  system  of  wild  and  scenic  rivers. 
Funding  authorization  must  be  Increased  by 
$20  million  to  complete  acquisitions  in  seven 
areas,  and  we  must  extend  the  moratorium 
on  Federal  licensing  for  water  resoiirce  proj- 


ects on  those  rivers  being  considered  for 
inclusion  in  the  system. 

Big  Cypress  National  Fresh  Water  Preserve. 
It  is  our  great  hope  that  we  can  create  a 
reserve  of  Florida's  Big  Cypress  Swamp  In 
order  to  protect  the  outstanding  wildlife  In 
that  area,  preserve  the  water  supply  of  Ever- 
glades National  Park  and  provide  the  Nation 
with  an  outstanding  recreation  area.  Prompt 
passage  of  Federal  legislation  would  allow  the 
Interior  Department  to  forestall  private  or 
commercial  development  and  infiationary 
pressTires  that  will  build  if  we  delay. 

Protecting  marine  fisheries.  Current  regu- 
lation of  fisheries  off  U.S.  coasts  is  inade- 
quate to  conserve  and  manage  these  re- 
sources. Legislation  is  needed  to  authorize 
U.S.  regulation  of  foreign  fishing  off  U.S. 
coasts  to  the  fullest  extent  authorized  by 
international  agre«nents.  In  addition, 
domestic  fishing  should  be  regulated  in  the 
VS.  fisheries  zone  and  In  the  high  seas  be- 
yond that  zone. 

World  heritage  trust.  The  United  States 
has  endorsed  an  international  convention 
for  a  World  Heritage  Trust  embodying  our 
proposals  to  accord  special  reoognition  and 
protection  to  areas  of  the  world  which  are  of 
such  unique  natural,  historical,  or  cultural 
value  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  heritage  of 
all  mankind.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  conven- 
tion will  be  ratified  eaily  in  1973. 

Weather  modification.  Otu"  capacity  to  af- 
fect the  weather  has  grown  conaideraWy  in 
sophistication  and  predictability,  but  with 
this  advancement  has  also  come  a  new  po- 
tential for  endangering  lives  €md  property 
and  causing  adverse  environmental  effects. 
With  additional  Federal  regvUatlons,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  minimise  these  dangers. 

ICXXTCNG  00a  KNXaCT   NIB>S 

One  of  the  highest  prtorttles  of  my  Ad- 
ministration dvirlng  the  coming  year  will  be 
a  oonoem  for  energy  supplies — a  concern 
underscored  this  winter  by  occasional  fu^ 
shortages.  We  must  face  up  to  a  stark  fact 
in  America:  we  are  now  consxmilng  mors 
energy  than  we  produce. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  I  sent  to  the  Congress 
the  first  Presidential  message  ever  devoted 
to  the  energ;y  question.  I  shall  soon  submit 
a  new  and  far  more  comprehensive  energy 
message  containing  wide-ranging  initiatives 
to  ensure  necessary  supplies  of  energy  at 
acceptable  economic  and  enviroxmwntal 
costs.  In  the  meantime,  to  help  meet  im- 
mediate needs,  I  have  temporarily  sMM^vaAtA 
import  quotas  on  home  heating  oil  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

As  we  work  to  expand  our  supplies  of 
energy,  we  should  also  recognize  that  we 
must  balance  those  efforts  with  our  concern 
to  preserve  our  environment.  In  the  past,  as 
we  have  sought  new  energy  sources,  we  have 
too  often  damaged  or  despoiled  our  land. 
Actions  to  avoid  such  damage  will  probably 
aggravate  our  energy  problems  to  some  ex- 
tent and  may  lead  to  higher  prices.  But  all 
development  and  use  of  energy  sources  car- 
ries environmental  risks,  and  we  must  find 
ways  to  minimize  those  risks  while  also  pro- 
viding adequate  supplies  of  energy.  I  am 
fully  confident  that  we  can  satisfy  both  of 
these  imperatives. 

OOINC   rOBWAXO   IN    CONFmXNCX 

The  environmental  awakening  of  recent 
years  has  triggered  substantial  progress  in 
the  fight  to  preserve  and  renew  the  great 
legacies  of  nature.  Unfortunately,  It  has 
also  triggered  a  certain  tendency  to  despair. 
Some  people  have  moved  from  complacency 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  alarmlsm,  stig- 
gesting  that  our  pollution  problems  ware 
hopeless  and  predicting  impending  eoologlcal 
disaster.  Some  have  suggested  that  ws  oould 
never  reconcile  environmental  protaction 
with  continued  economic  growth. 

I  reject  this  doomsday  mentality — and  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  also  reject  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  meet  our  environmental 
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dukUengM  without  turning  our  back  on 
ptogxtm.  What  we  muat  do  U  to  stop  the 
hADd-wrlnglng.  roll  up  our  bImvm  and  get 
on  with  tb«  Job. 

The  adroeatea  of  defeatism  warn  us  of  all 
that  la  wrong.  But  Z  believe  they  underesti- 
mate thla  Nation's  genlua  for  responsive 
adaptability  and  Its  enormous  reservoir  of 
q>lrlt. 

I  believe  there  Is  always  a  sensible  middle 
ground  between  the  Cassandras  and  the 
Pollyannaa.  We  must  take  our  stand  upon 
that  ground. 

I  have  profound  nq>ect  for  the  enormotis 
challenge  ahead,  but  I  have  even  stronger 
respect  for  the  edacity  and  character  of 
the  American  people.  Many  of  us  have  heard 
the  adage  that  the  last  letters  of  the  word, 
"American."  say  I  can."  I  am  confident  that 
we  can,  and  we  will,  meet  oiur  natural  re- 
source cbaUengea. 


THE  BUDGET 


Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  phllosophlcfdiy,  the  problem 
with  Congress  and  the  programs  ad- 
vanced by  the  party  responsible  for  the 
legislation,  reminds  me  at  times  of  the 
treatment  of  a  patient  who.  If  he  has  a 
headache,  would  normally  talLe  one  or 
two  aspirins,  but  the  ccmgressloiial  solu- 
tion Is  to  give  him  the  whole  bottle. 

If  It  Is  desirable  that  he  get  more  sun 
lamp  treatment.  Instead  of  the  pre- 
scribed 10  minutes  or  20  minutes,  he  Is 
kept  onder  the  lamp  all  day.  It  Is  the 
overprescriblng  for  the  Ills — scnnetimes 
presumed  Ills— of  the  Nation  which  puts 
us  In  the  bucket  In  which  we  find  our- 
Btives;  namely,  we  are  appropriating  a 
lot  more  money  than  we  are  taking  in, 
and  we  are  even  above  the  admmistra- 
tfam's  deficits  in  Its  budget  pn^xMals  by 
$11  bllllofa  for  this  year,  and  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  some  $27  billion.  The 
money  Jurt  is  not  there. 

It  is  difficult  because,  as.J  said  yes- 
terday, we  are  all  responsible.  We  voted 
for  tbese  things  last  year,  and  atmie  of 
UB  win  vote  for  them  again.  When  they 
come  before  os  after  a  veto,  and  the  veto 
Is  not  sustained,  we  go  through  tlie  debt 
celling  by  our  own  legislation,  and  we 
contribute  to  inflattcxi.  which  we  collec- 
tively deplore.  Then  we  face  a  congres- 
sional tax  increase,  which  we  always  call 
"taxrefonn." 

Tbese  are  alternatives  that  have  to  be 
faced,  and  it  Is  perfectly  proper  to  say 
that  we  need  to  do  some  of  this  and 
s(Hne  <tf  that,  for  thoae;  but  if  we  over- 
PTBBcrlbe  for  the  ills  of  the  American 
people,  we  do  not  cure  them;  we  simply 
make  them  a  lot  sicker. 

This  is  the  situatl<Ki  I  think  we  ought 
to  face. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
happy  to  ylsM. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
RepubUcan  leader  has  just  taken  <^  on 
a  fliglit  taito  the  wild  blue  yoader. 

Mr.  BOOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  That  Is 
what  I  said  Congress  was  doing. 

Mr.  MANSFZHJ}.  Well,  make  it  singu- 
lar rather  than  pIoraL  But  I  would  point 
ottt  that  wbat  Uiis  Congress  has  done— 
both  Democrats  and  RepuUi(^u3s  togeth- 
er-jhas  been  to  reduce  the  President's 
budget  nqoect  over  the  past  4  yean  by 
$ao.a  union,  -niat  Is  what  Congwss  did 


to  the  President's  budget  requests.  Dur- 
ing the  same  4  years,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  has  created 
a  deficiency  of  about  $104.3  bilUon. 

So  I  think  that  what  Congress  has 
done  Is  something  for  which  we  should 
give  ourselves  a  little  credit.  We  should 
not  become  the  whipping  boy  or  remain 
the  whipping  boy  for  all  these  allega- 
tions made  about  what  spendthrifts  we 
are,  how  we  are  throwing:  money  away 
like  a  sailor,  when  the  record  will  becLr 
out  the  figures  I  have  just  given. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

The  trouble  with  figures  Is  that  they 
can  be  made  to  justify  each  of  our  argu- 
ments. The  fact  is  that  when  Congress 
reduces  the  President's  budget,  it  usual- 
ly takes  It  out  of  the  defense  items  and 
says  we  can  get  along  with  less,  because 
we  do  not  need  as  much  security  as  we 
have.  But  the  figures  cannot  be  contro- 
verted when  we  see  what  Congress  does 
by  the  enjl  of  the  session.  Yes,  Congress 
reduces  specific  budget  Items  here  and 
there  and  in  other  places,  but  it  also 
adds  to  the  requests  of  the  President 
many  times  more. 

There  is  a  theory  up  here  that  you  can 
cure  anjrthing  by  throwing  money  at  it 
and  that  if  the  President  recommends 
something,  the  best  way  to  convince  the 
voters  that  you  are  for  it  more  than  he 
is  to  double  the  recommendation. 

I  can  only  say  that  when  Congress  ap- 
propriates $261  billion  and  the  Presi- 
dent's request  is  for  $250  billion,  that  Is 
$11  billion  more  than  the  President  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  President,  I 
think,  did  not  want  us  to  double  him 
on  the  social  securi^  figure;  but  once 
the  bill  was  passed,  he  signed  it  and  sent 
out  notices,  I  understand,  under  his  sig- 
nature, which  gave  the  impression  that  It 
was  his  doing  and  not  that  of  Congress. 
Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  think 
every  President  has  sent  out  notices  on 
social  security  or  other  matters  over  his 
islgnature.  That  Is  the  way  they  are 
signed. 

The  President  did  recommend  in- 
creases In  social  security,  but  he  recom- 
mended that  they  be  geared  to  the  cost 
of  living;  and  again  Congress  said,  "We 
will  up  the  ante."  Of  course.  In  upplng 
the  ante,  we  have  increased  the  social 
security  taxes  in  turn,  which  also  Is  re- 
fiected  In  the  total  budget. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  recollection  Is 
that  In  addition  to  the  20-percent  In- 
crease which  Congress  voted  for  and 
which  the  President  signed,  a  cost-of- 
living  factor  also  Is  included.  I  may  be 
wrong  about  that,  but  that  Is  my  recollec- 
tion. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  right.  My  point  is  that  that  Is 
what  the  President  recommended — the 
cost  of  living  and  some  current  Increase 
In  the  social  security  payment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 
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ytr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  use  my  5  minutes,  so  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  my  remaining  3  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


ANTmXTACKINO  AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State  this 
morning,  in  referring  to  the  United 
States-Cuban  hijacking  agreement.  In- 
dicated that  this  coimtry  Is  exploring 
the  possibility  of  the  same  kind  of  agree- 
ment with  Algeria. 

I  express  the  hope  that  wherever 
coimtrles  have  been  acting  as  asylum 
for  hijackers,  similar  agreements  be 
sought  in  order  that  the  incentive  for 
hijackers  to  grab  money,  endanger  peo- 
ple, and  escape  to  another  coimtry  can 
be  removed  by  leaving  them  nowhere  to 
go. 


THE  CEASE-FIRE  IN  LAOS 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mi*. 
President,  with  regard  to  the  cease-fire 
In  Laos  tonight,  I  am  glad  that  that  has 
been  Eu;hleved  by  the  contending  parties 
within  the  Government  of  Laos.  That  Is 
the  proper  way  to  do  It.  I  hope  they  can 
soon  do  that  In  Cambodia.  The  dlfflculty 
there  Is  that  It  Is  hard  to  find  someone 
to  negotiate  with,  since  the  Government 
of  Cambodia  Is  being  besieged  by  guer- 
rilla movements  In  several  different 
categories,  and  It  Is  very  difficult  to  find 
In  the  field  anybody  you  can  sit  down 
and  come  to  a  cease-fire  agreement  with. 
That  Is  a  problem  that  Is  also  being  han- 
dled within  the  Cambodian  Government. 

In  any  event,  the  statement  made  l^ 
the  administration  that  a  cease-fire  In 
Laos  would  come  within  30  days  after 
the  cease-fire  in  Vietnam  has  proved  to 
be  accurate.  The  statement  that  a,  cease- 
fire in  Cambodia  would  take  a  while 
longer  also  is  accurate. 

I  was  delighted  this  morning  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  In  his  opening  statemoit.  In- 
dicated a  warm  and  friendly  desire  to 
cooperate  with  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  administration.  The  Secretary  of 
State  pointed  out  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Vietnam,  most  of  the  time  this 
cooperation  had  been  possible;  and  I  am 
delighted  that  we,  too,  have  achieved  a 
cease-fire  in  that  regard. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  SENATE— U.8.  NATIONAL 
COMBHSSION  FOR  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL.  SCIEN- 
TIFIC. AND  CULTURAL  ORGANIZA- 
TION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Clark).  "Rie  Chair,  on  behalf 
of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  reap- 
points the  Senator  from  Tgnn^B  (Mr. 
DoLx)  to  the  U.S.  Nati(mal  Commission 
for  the  United  Nations  Educational  Sci- 
entific, and  Cultural  Organization. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

"Die  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Mlzmesota  Is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  16  minutes. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  WAR  ON  THE 
POOR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presldaxt.  I 
want  to  register  a  very  sharp  protest  with 
respect  to  the  administration's  action  in 
summarily  shutting  down  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimlty. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  Nixon  administca- 
tlon's  Incredible  decision  to  transform 
tbe  war  on  poverty  into  a  war  against 
the  poor  themselves.  Twenty-six  mUllcKi 
Americans  are  being  left  behind  in  the 
wasteland  of  poverty,  as  Uie  Nixon  ad- 
ministration turns  its  back  on  them  In' a 
shocking  display  of  contempt  for  the 
laws  which  it  has  been  strictly  charged 
by  Congress  to  administer.  Iii  sharp 
contrast  to  the  President's  great  concern 
to  disengage  from  the  war  In  Vietnam 
with  honor,  his  administration  Is  carry- 
ing out  a  sweeping  disengagement  from 
meeting  critical  domestic  needs  In  Amer- 
ica that  amounts  to  outright  capitula- 
tion. 

The  administration  Intends  to  shut 
down  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity— the  only  advocate  for  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  otherwise  without 
representation  In  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy— ^by  not  requesting  any  fimd- 
Ing  for  fiscal  1074.  But  It  Is  not  content 
to  wait  even  until  July  1,  1973,  to  write 
the  OEO  obituary,  which  specifically 
would  Include  the  transfer  to  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  of  migrant,  Indian,  com- 
munity economic  development,  health, 
and  research  and  development  programs. 

Instead,  It  is  reported  that  already  the 
acting  OEO  Director,  Mr.  Howard  Phil- 
lips, In  aggressively  carrying  out  this  dis- 
mantlement, has  rescinded  grant  ap- 
proval authority  for  all  OBO  officials,  has 
further  delayed  the  release  of  funds  criti- 
cal to  the  Immediate  survival  of  local 
antlpoverty  programs,  and  has  even,  in 
effect,  forbade  travel  by  OEO  regional  of- 
fice employees  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  grantees  and  to  monitor  their 
programs.  Moreover,  confusion  and  de- 
moralization have  resulted  from  recent 
telegraphed  Instructions  that  Community 
Action  Agency  grants  for  the  remainder 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  should  be  uti- 
lized solely  for  the  phaseout  of  opera- 
tions, and  that  renewed  grants,  after  the 
end  of  February,  should  be  onlgr  on  a 
30-day  basis. 

"This  Is  a  blatant  act  of  Executive  ar- 
rogance that  violates  every  sensitivity  of 
government  and  of  our  society. 

Whatever  may  be  the  mertts  or  de- 
merits of  the  OEO,  It  deserves  at  least  a 
hearing  In  this  body  and  in  the  other 
body.  Once  again,  we  see  action  that  I 
can  only  characterize  as  careless  dis- 
regard of  human  beings  being  taken  by 
the  executive  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment. I  rise  to  protest  it.  I  do  so  on  behalf 
of  my  State,  on  behalf  of  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  on  behalf  of 
the  community  action  programs  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  my  country,  where  I  live.  We 
have  a  splendid  community  action  pro- 
gram in  Wright  Coimty,  Minn.,  that  has 
saved  10  times  the  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  Invested  in  that  program. 


that  has  helped  thousands  of  our  people, 
and  that  has  been  a  godsend  to  many 
of  the  poor  people  of  that  area. 

I  say  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  I  hope  he  will  reexamine  the 
decision  he  has  made  with  respect  to 
OBO  as  he  did  In  the  Instance  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  benefits.  This 
kind  of  action  just  d^nonstrates  that  the 
budget  that  has  been  placed  before  this 
Congress  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  one  that  is  antlpoor  people,  anti- 
city,  antlrural  areas,  antlmlnorlties,  and 
antlyouth. 

Frankly,  when  I  looked  at  the  medicare 
proposals,  I  was  even  more  shocked  to 
find  that  that  budget  would  increase 
medicare  fees  of  the  elderly  of  America, 
a  group  which  has  the  largest  number 
of  poor,  by  $1  billion.  What  In  the  world 
has  come  over  this  Government  Is 
bey<md  me. 

The  blatant  and  cynical  actions  by 
this  administration  to  present  Congress 
with  a  fait  accompli  of  empty  OEO  of- 
fices and  to  hastily  dismember  Commu- 
nity Action  oi>eratlons — in  proposing  to 
slice  actual  obligations  for  CAA's  from 
$351  milUon  in  fiscal  1972  to  only  $285.3 
minion  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  as  well 
as  to  terminate  altogether  Federal  as- 
sistance for  Community  Action  programs 
In  fiscal  1974 — must  not  be  allowed  to 
stand.  They  are  in  direct  violation  of  the 
law.  And  they  represent  an  open  dis- 
dain for  the  powers  of  Congress  under 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  section 
245  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  as 
amended — similar  to  seven  sections  un- 
der respective  other  titles  In  this  act — 
specifically  requires  the  Director  of  OEO 
to  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
In  title  n,  including  Community  Action, 
through  June  30,  1975.  Next,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1972, 
which  the  President  signed  Into  law  last 
September — Public  Law  92-424 — ^provide 
for  the  continuation  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity programs  administered  by  OEO, 
through  Jime  30,  1974,  with  an  author- 
ization of  $840  million  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  a  further  $870  million  for 
fiscal  1974.  And  this  law  also  provides 
explicitly  that^ 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity shall  for  each  such  fiscal  year  re- 
serve and  make  available  not  leas  than 
$328,000,000  for  programs  under  Section  221 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1064 
(meaning  Community  Action  cqwratlons) 
and  not  leas  than  $71,600,000  for  legal  service 
programs  under  Section  222 (a)  (3)  of  such 
act. 

Finally,  subsequenUy  enacted  legisla- 
tion on  supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1973 — Public  Law  92-607 — ^provides 
for  $790,200,000  for  expenses  necessary 
to  csory  out  the  provisions  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

"The  intent  of  this  legislative  history 
and  the  letter  of  the  law,  therefore,  are 
exceptionally  clear  and  precise.  Yet,  de- 
spite signlfiicantly  Increased  actual 
spending  authority  provided  for  by  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  1973  over  the  level  of  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  the  administration 
intends  to  hold  back  $43.6  mllUon  in 
funds  explicitly  reserved  by  Congress 
and  required  to  be  obligated  for  com- 
mimlty  action  programs  prior  to  June 


30. 1973.  Despite  a  fancy  Juggling  of  obli- 
gated balances,  refiectlng  further  xm- 
spent  appropriations,  to  suggest  a  higher 
level  of  outlays,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  a  further  $69.9  million  wiU  be 
missing  from  net  obligations  Incurred 
for  fiscal  1973  imder  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  if  the  administration  has 
Its  way. 

These  unilateral  actions  by  the  ad- 
ministration make  all  the  more  manda- 
tory early  action  on  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  that  without  affirmative  action 
by  Congress  within  60  days,  an  Impound- 
ment of  congressionally  appropriated 
funds  shall  be  disallowed. 

Second,  although  a  President  who  re- 
peatedly has  called  upon  the  American 
people  to  respect  and  uphold  the  law 
should  not  require  instructions  from 
Congress  that  this  same  duty  extends  to 
his  own  administration  with  respect  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  I  would 
strongly  support  a  resolution  explicitly 
requiring  the  retention  of  economic  op- 
portunity programs  In  accordance  with 
the  mandates  of  this  law,  to  make  it  ab- 
solutely clear  that  the  legislative  proc- 
ess shall  not  be  violated  or  msmlpulated. 

And  third,  it  may  well  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  a  Judicial  test  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  reported  administration 
actions  and  proposed  antipoverty  agency 
and  program  transfers  and  terminations 
for  fiscal  1974,  should  the  administra- 
tion contend  that  It  Is  operating  under 
delegation  of  authority  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  that  no 
obligation  of  reserved  funds  Is  required 
with  a  proposed  absence  of  funding  for 
community  action  and  preeentiy  con- 
stituted legal  services  programs  for  fiscal 
1974. 

Finally,  I  would  urge  that  action  be 
expedited  on  legislation  to  provide  for 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1974  for  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs,  to  place 
this  administration  on  early  notice  to 
abandon  its  present  lll-advlsed  course  of 
action  and  to  continue  these  i>rograms. 
Only  In  this  way  can  a  constructive 
partnership  be  reestablished  between  the 
administration  and  Congress  to  enable 
effective  review  and  deliberation  of  these 
programs  and  of  such  Improvements  in 
their  operation  as  may  be  required. 

It  is  frequently  contended,  however 
Incorrect  the  assessment  may  be.  that 
there  is  a  limited  constituency  in  support 
of  programs  in  the  war  on  poverty,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  administration  will 
be  able  to  proceed  with  Its  plans  to  close 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
to  transfer  or  terminate  these  programs 
without  any  significant  counteraction  by 
Congress.  I  do  not  share  this  view.  I  be- 
lieve there  Is  strong  public  support  for 
the  funding  of  programs  to  help  the 
poor,  as  well  as  for  increased  Federal 
expenditures  for  aid  to  education  and 
to  curb  air  and  water  pollution.  A  Harris 
survey  of  January  8,  1973,  recorded  a  2- 
to-1  ratio  of  public  support  for  expanded 
Federal  assistance  In  these  areas. 

I  also  do  not  concur  In  the  view  that 
the  Issue  of  the  continuation  of  economic 
opportunity  programs  Is  the  wrong  bat- 
tiefleld  for  a  contest  of  legislative  versus 
executive  branch  powers,  where  It  is  sug- 
gested that  Congress  wIU  be  kept  dls- 
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united  as  the  administration  proceeds  to 
exectite  smoothly  and  without  compunc- 
tiop  Ita  dismantlement  of  the  war  on 
poverty.  Battleflelds  are  rarely  chosen; 
rather,  they  evcdve  as  opposing  forces 
increaolnfldy  ccsne  into  collision.  But  If 
the  adinlnlirtratton  has  chosen  the  war 
on  poverty  as  the  site  for  a  new  war  oa 
the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress  in 
the  expectation  that  congnsslonal  forces 
will  be  weak  and  disorganized.  It  will  be 
making  one  of  the  most  profound  mis- 
calculations in  the  histray  of  American 
Oovemment 

But  the  strongest  possible  case  can  be 
made  for  joining  this  issue  on  Its  merits 
akme.  The  administration  contends  that 
"evidence  Is  lacking  that  Community  Ac- 
tion agencies  are  moving  substantial 
numbers  of  people  out  of  poverty  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis."  In  this  argument, 
the  administration  places  the  entire 
burden  of  the  war  on  poverty  on  CAA's. 
when  it  is  the  administration's  own  mis- 
guided past  fiscal  and  economic  policies 
that  have  turned  the  Nation's  advance 
In  this  war  into  a  full-scale  retreat,  caus- 
Uig  a  rise  in  the  nimiber  of  poor  people 
for  the  first  time  in  a  decade. 

Second,  this  argument  comidetely 
miseee  the  whole  puipoee  of  Community 
Action  agencies,  which  is  to  mobilize  re- 
sources to  help  the  poor  achieve  self- 
sufficiency  and  to  foster  effective  efforts 
hy  State  and  local  governments  to  fulfill 
their  own  responsibilities  In  promoting 
the  general  welfare  of  people. 

Ttiat  Community  Action  agencies  are 
doing  an  excoptlanal  Job  In  achieving 
both  these  obJectiveB  has  been  clearly 
documented  in  a  recent  survey  of  591 
CAA's  by  the  OEO's  own  Office  of  Opera- 
tions—a survey  which  OEO  has  not  per- 
mitted to  be  printed.  In  aU  probability 
because  it  confronts  the  Ideology  of  the 
present  OEO  management  with  hard 
facts  that  refute  arguments  for  the  ter- 
mination of  CAA's 


lUs  "utUiaatton  test  survey  data  for 
591  CAA's."  dated  January  1973,  docu- 
ments the  fact  that  between  1965  and 
1972  these  agencies,  with  a  Ptederal  ex- 
penditure <rf  approximately  $1.1  billion 
to  local  Initiative  funds,  have  utilized 
this  seed  money  to  mobilize  $1.3  billion 
to  resources  from  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  other  Federal  and  private 
sources,  to  behalf  of  the  poor.  And  the 
r^Kjrt  states  emphatically  that  admto- 
Istratlon  policies  of  recent  years  have 
WOduced  "closer  working  relationships 
between  CAA's  and  State  and  local  gov- 
enunents.  which  offer  genuine  help  to 
making  the  decentralization  of  Govern- 
ment succeed  during  the  next  few  years." 

P^rhmxi  the  best  summation  of  the 
toipact  of  this  report  to  spelling  out  the 
accomplishments  of  CAA's  Is  provided  to 
an  editorial  appearing  to  the  February 
13.  1973.  Issue  of  the  Washington  Poet 
entitled  "TTie  OEO:  Dismantling  Hope," 
and  which  concludes : 

Anyone  who  baa  the  sllghteet  famUlwity 
wtth  the  program  knows  that  one  of  its  major 
t>eneflta  has  been  what  It  has  done  for  peo- 
l»w.  It  baa  unoowred— flrom  the  ranks  of  the 
poorttieniaelv«»-*eTe>«l  new  Uyers  of 
Iaartaia1ij|j  in  ooauniinltles  around  the  coun- 
*T.  «  baa  given  people  the  opportunity  to 
tevelop  akllla  that  help  them  participate  m 
ae  managemexa  of  their  own  communities 
md  of  their  own  llyea.  It  has  given  thou- 


eands  •  new  sense  of  their  own  dignity  and 
worth  and  some  stake  In  society. 

In  documenting  its  conclusion  that 
•local  CAA's  specifically  are  a  valuable 
to-place  capability  for  mohlllztog  com- 
munity efforts  and  resources,"  the  sur- 
vey further  noted  that  resources  mobil- 
ized from  Institutions,  todustry.  and 
other  governmental  units  by  these  591 
CAA's  rose  to  value  from  $115  minion  to 
1968  to  $396  million  to  1972.  The  report's 
finding  was  that  this  "substantiates  that 
there  Is  a  large,  local  capability  as  well  as 
local  commitment  to  problems  of  the 
poor." 

What  Is  to  happen  to  this  capability 
and  this  commitment  upcm  the  termina- 
tion of  Federal  assistance  for  CAA's? 
The  Administration  suggests  that  "to 
addition  to  private  funds,  State  and  local 
governments  may,  of  course,  use  general 
and  special  revenue  sharing  funds  for 
these  purposes." 

I  find  such  advice  to  be  foolish  at  best 
and  dangerous  to  its  distortion  of  reality. 
For  one  thing,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments will  be  hard  pressed  to  meet  even 
current  costs  of  public  services  with  rev- 
enue sharing  fimds.  For  another,  it  Is 
well  known  that  frequently  it  has  been 
only  the  direct  Federal  tocentive  of 
matching  assistance  for  employment, 
education,  health,  and  other  services  for 
the  poor,  coordinated  through  CAA's 
that  has  prodded  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  Include  this  important  area  of 
human  need  to  their  budgets  and  to  the 
allocation  of  revenue  sharing  funds 
Therefore,  the  cancellation  of  Federal 
assistance  for  CAA's  will  result  either  to 
the  termination  of  these  services,  leavtog 
tens  of  thousands  of  pec«)le  to  despair 
and  anxiety,  or  to  the  raising  of  addi- 
tional revenues  through  State  and  local 
taxes  to  meet  these  needs  out  of  econom- 
ic and  social  necessity.  In  either  case,  the 
administration  would  fulfill  its  promise 
not  to  tocrease  Federal  tocome  taxes  by 
placing  a  heavy  burden  on  the  residents 
of  local  communities. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  state  my  total 
opposition  to  the  administration's  plan 
to  terminate  the  present  legal  services 
program  and  to  replace  it  eventually 
with  some  form  of  legal  services  corpo- 
ration, as  yet  undefined,  to  be  funded 
through  the  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Agato.  I  find  this  proposal  to  cancel 
a  vital  ongotog  program  to  defend  the 
i«8ral  rights  of  the  poor,  to  be  to  direct 
violation  of  the  law— noted  earlier  to 
an  express  provision  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1972  for 
the  specific  funding  of  this  OEO  program 
at  a  level  of  $71.5  million  in  fiscal  1974 
News  reports  todlcate  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  to  mtod  a  legal  services  cor- 
poration whose  board  membership  and 
activities  would  be  subject  to  current  po- 
litical considerations,  rather  than  be  to- 
dependent  to  uphold  the  justice  that 
is  above  politics,  as  was  totended  in  the 
legislation  passed  by  the  Senate  in  the 
last  Congress.  Other  news  reports  make 
even  more  serious  predictions  that  In- 
stead of  propostog  a  new  agency  at  all, 
the  admtoistratlon  will  be  content  to 
use  funds  as  partial  payment  to  private 
legal  aid  societies,  to  the  hope  that  this 
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will  foster  a  more  conservatlte  approach 
to  legal  defense  for  the  poor  as  wdl  as 
a  local  fragmentation  to  prevent  any 
concerted  efforts  for  reform  to  the  system 
of  justice. 

All  of  this  would  be  hard  to  believe 
were  it  not  for  the  abrupt  riiumjRgal  of 
Mr.  Ted  R.  Tetzlaff,  acting  director  of 
OEO's  legal  services  program,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  on  top  of  an  almost  unnoticed 
action  a  few  days  earlier  to  termtoate  an 
Amertcan  Bar  Assodation-spcmsored  ad- 
visory committee  designed  to  protect 
neighborhood  legal  service  attorneys 
from  being  subjected  to  political  pres- 
sures to  hftndiiTiff  their  cases. 

Such  regressive  pcAldes  must  be  re- 
sisted at  onoe  by  Congress.  To  this  end. 
I  fully  support  legislation  recently  totro- 
duced  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  MoNDAu).  entlOed  the  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act,  and  de- 
signed to  assure  that  legal  representation 
for  the  poor  will  be  todependent  and  free 
of  politics,  while  also  betog  responsive  to 
the  communities  it  must  serve.  Pendtog 
congressional  action  on  this  vital  meas- 
ure, it  is  essential  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed without  delay  to  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  requhred  to  assure  that  current 
OEO  programs,  tocludtog  legal  services, 
are  matotained  to  a  fully  (H>erational 
status. 

The  Nixon  administration  must  come 
to  understand  that  Congress  means  what 
it  says  when  it  passes  a  law,  and  that  this 
Congress  will  not  stand  idly  by  while  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  dis- 
mantied.  leadtog  to  defeat  with  dis- 
honor in  the  war  on  poverty.  It  must 
learn  now  that  economizing  at  the  cost 
of  destroying  human  hope  has  no  place 
to  the  American  system  of  values 
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TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  bustoess  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  mtoutes  with  statements  thereto 
limited  to  3  mtoutes. 


DAVID  LAWRENCE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  David  Lawrence  on  February 
11.  removed  one  of  the  staunchest  voices 
for  good  government  that  this  country 
has  produced  to  the  20th  century.  He 
was  one  of  the  ablest  and  soundest  writ- 
ers to  the  Uhited  States.  The  policies  he 
advocated.  If  followed  consistently  by 
governmental  leaders,  would  have  pre- 
vented many  of  our  national  problems 
through  the  years. 

He  reminded  us  constantly  through 
his  newspaper  columns,  his  editorials  In 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  and 
through  his  personal  counsel  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  American  system.  He  also  re- 
mtoded  us  of  the  folly  of  excessive  Fed- 
eral spendtog  and  efforts  that  could  lead 
to  the  dlsmantitog  of  the  free  processes 
of  our  society.  We  are  better  for  his  hav- 
ing brought  us  the  principles  of  progress 
through  responsible  conservatism. 

Few  people  knew  the  political  and  gov- 
ernmental affairs  of  this  Nation  and  its 


Capital  as  well  as  David  Lawrence.  He 
had  observed  and  studied  the  councils 
of  Government  to  Washington  stoce 
1910,  when  William  Howard  Taft  was 
President. 

Not  only  was  he  an  outstanding  writer 
on  world  and  national  affairs,  but  he  was 
also  a  leader  to  his  community.  He 
served  with  distinction  aome  years  ago 
on  a  commission  that  recommended  the 
present  form  of  government  to  Fairfax 
County,  Va.,  and  later  received  a  civic 
award  for  his  work  to  improvtog  county 
government. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  recognized  many 
times  for  journalistic  excellence,  havtog 
received  a  variety  of  awards  for  his  con- 
tributions to  public  service.  He  worked 
and  moved  among  us  for  so  many  years 
that  his  views  and  advice  were  a  part  of 
the  nations^  debate  on  major  Issues.  We 
shall  miss  his  words  of  reason  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

Some  years  ago  a  Senate  prayer  group 
was  organized  which  meets  every 
Wednesday  morning  to  the  Vandenberg 
Room  of  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Lawrence  was 
the  only  non-Senate  member  of  the 
group,  which  todicates  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Members 
of  the  Senate.  The  first  part  of  these 
prayer  meetings  are  for  breakfast  and 
social  conversation.  The  rematoder  of 
the  prayer  meeting  is  for  presentation 
by  a  member,  followed  by  group  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Lawrence's  presentations  were 
always  excellent  and  his  response  to  the 
presentations  of  others  were  thought- 
provoktog  and  profound. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  great  man  in  his 
own  right,  but  he  was  also  married  to  a 
beautiful  and  totelligent  lady  from 
South  Caroltoa,  Ellanor  Campbell  Hayes 
Lawrence.  She  was  bom  in  Columbia, 
B.C.,  and  grew  up  to  Gaffney,  S.C,  and 
was  a  great  Inspiration  to  her  husband 
throughout  their  life  together  of  more 
than  50  years.  Mr.  Lawrence  had  been 
very  close  to  his  wife  and  was  shocked  by 
her  death  nearly  4  years  ago,  but  he  con- 
ttoued  his  noble  fight  for  good  govern- 
ment until  his  death. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  joto  me  to  ex- 
tendtog  deepest  sympathy  to  all  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lawrence  there  have  been  numerous 
articles  and  editorials  paying  tribute  to 
his  life  of  service.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  articles  be 
printed  to  the  Rkokd:  "Columnist 
David  Lawrence,  84,  Dies;  Famed  Con- 
servative Writer,"  The  Star  and  News. 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  12;  "Won 
Respect  of  Millions:  Life  Story  of  David 
Lawrence,"  U.S.  News  ti  World  Report, 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  26;  "Oldest 
Cohunnlst  Dies,"  the  Columbia  Reeoid, 
Columbia,  S.C,  February  13;  "David 
Lawrence,"  the  Eventog  Star  and  Dally 
News,  Washtagton,  D.C.,  Ptebruary  13; 
"David  Lawrence,"  Sarasota  Herald- 
Tribime.  Sarasota,  Pla..  February  13; 
"lAwrence:  A  Journalistic  Giant."  the 
St.  Augusttoe  Record,  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
February  13;  'T)avid  Lawrence  Left  His 
Mai-k,"  the  Sun-Journal,  New  Bern, 
If.C.,  February  13;  "Tribute  to  David 
Lawnpce,"  the  Burlington  Free  Press. 
BurltagieQn.  Vt.,  Pehruary  13;  ''David 
Lawrence,"  Asbury  Part  Evening  Press. 


Asbury  Park..  N.J.,  February  13;  "Col- 
umnist David  Lawrence,"  Schenectady 
Gazette,  Schenectady,  N.Y..  February  13; 
"David  Lawrence."  the  Greenville  News, 
Greenville,  S.C,  February  14;  "Death  of 
a  Newspaperman,"  the  Daily  Freeman, 
Ktogston.  N.Y..  February  14;  editorial 
from  the  Atlanta  Journal,  Atianta,  Ga., 
Febrary  14;  "David  Lawrence."  the  New 
York  Times,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Febru- 
ary 14;  "David  Lawrence,"  the  News  and 
pourier.  Charleston,  S.C.  February  15; 
"South  Loses  a  Friend,"  the  State. 
Columbia.  S.C.  February  16;  "David 
Lawrence,  1888-1973,"  U.S.  News  li 
Worid  Report,  Washintgon,  D.C,  Febru- 
ary 26;  and  "The  Lawrence  Memorial 
Service,"  U.S.  News  &  World  Report. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  26. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  12,  1973] 

CX>I.TTICNI8T   DAvm   Lawunck,    84,   DBS 

(By  Martin  WeU) 

David  Lawrence,  84,  the  conservative 
spokesman  who  was  dean  of  Washington's 
syndicated  columnists  as  well  as  founder  and 
editor  of  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  maga- 
zine, died  yesterday  at  his  Sarasota,  Fla., 
winter  home. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  found  dead  on  the  floor 
of  his  bedroom  at  about  12:20  p.m.  by  a 
maid.  Death  was  believed  due  to  a  heart 
attack.  He  had  suffered  a  mild  one  several 
years  ago. 

A  tireless  worker,  who  neither  smoked  nor 
drank  and  kept  a  news  ticker  antl  direct  tele- 
phone line  to  his  office  In  the  Sarasota  home, 
Mr.  Lawrence  was  not  believed  to  be  In  111 
health  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  most  recent  column  In  The  Evening 
Star,  where  it  had  run  since  1918.  appeared 
on  Friday.  It  caUed  for  bipartisanship  In 
foreign  affairs,  particularly  when  significant 
International  negotiations  are  underway. 

Starting  his  career  In  Washington  jour- 
nalism in  1910.  Mr.  Lawrence  came  to  know 
11  presidents,  scored  many  celebrated  scoops, 
and  began  In  1918  one  of  the  first  of  the 
syndicated  newspaper  columns. 

Appearing  through  the  years  In  as  many 
as  300  papers,  it  was  revUed  as  reactionary, 
(by  opponents,  often  liberal  Democrats)  and 
praised  as  perceptive  (by  supporterw,  often 
conseryatlve  Republicans) . 

It  could  alao  be  unpredictable,  as  the 
reflection  of  the  personal  philosophy  of  the 
Immigrant  tailor's  son  who  worked  his  way 
through  Princeton,  admired  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  pronounced  hlnuelf  a  "conaerratlve 
liberal." 

Crediting  Wilson's  "New  Freedom"  as  a 
major  Influence  on  his  thoxight,  Mr.  Lawrence 
.was  long  a  committed  internationalist  who 
supported  both  the  League  of  Nations  and 
the  United  Nations.  7et,  Isolationists  also 
took  comfort  from  some  of  his  wrltlnga. 

In  the  middle  1950a.  he  criticized  the 
U.N.  sharply  for  faUlng  to  denounce  the 
Soviet  Union  and  "expel  Itegsngeter  govern- 
ment" for  supplying  munitions  used  against 
UJf .  forces  In  the  Korean  conflict. 

A  critic  of  federal  spending  and  an  ad- 
mirer of  American  industry,  he  seemed  for 
years  to  reserve  his  stemeet  strlcturea  for 
"so-caUed  liberals"  and  others  who  he  said 
were  "blind  to  the  Communist  menace." 

Known  as  a  supporter  of  Sen.  Joseph  j,. 
McCarthy  In  some  respects,  he  condemned 
the  Wisconsin  Republican  for  what  he  viewed 
aa  an  "Indefensible"  slander  against  Oen. 
Oeorge  C.  MarshaU. 

A  defender  of  the  UJ3.  involvement  in 
Vtotaam.  he  took  a  favonUale  view  of  the  re- 
cent bombtag  of  North  Vietnam,  and  pn- 
dlcted  It  would  lead  to  a  oease-fliv. 


"I  write  as  I  see  It,"  said  Mr.  L*wr«aoe. 
"My  purpose  is  clarification  and  espoaltlan.'' 
WhUe  he  was  often  viewed  as  a  i  ijiiewia 
tlve  Republican  by  ideology,  he  was  alao  for 
many  years  a  Democrat,  by  reglstratloci.  In 
Fairfax  Coiuxty,  where  he  had  a  farm  near 
Centrevllle. 

On  Dec.  23,  1970,  he  donated  the  639.8  acre 
Mlddlegate  Farm  to  the  county  for  park  uaa. 
Title  to  the  property,  assessed  at  $5  million, 
was  to  pass  formally  to  the  county  on  his 
death. 

In  addition  to  the  donation  of  the  farm. 
Mr.  Lawrence's  concern  lor  Fairfax  County 
was  demonstrated  by  hie  leadenhlp  in  the 
campaign  that  led  to  the  adoption  in  1960 
of  the  county  executive  form  of  government. 
It  was  a  battle  that  saw  hUn  confront  and 
defeat  powerful  political  oppoaltion  tliat  In- 
cluded the  strongly  entrenched  Byrd  Or- 
ganization. 

After  the  voters  endorsed  his  pl*n,  Mr. 
Lawrence  headed  a  team  that  put  the  county 
executive  plan  of  government  toto  effect  over 
a  two-year  period. 

With  the  donation  of  the  farm  In  1970  Mr. 
Lawrence  had  divested  himself  of  almost  all 
of  his  major  properties. 

He  sold  the  Bureau  of  NaUonal  Affair*,  a 
Washington-based  news  service  he  developed, 
to  Its  employees  In  1946.  Ha  did  the  '^mf  m 
1962  with  U.S.  News  and  World  Report. 

AssocUtes  said  both  sales  were  at  bargain 
prices. 

in  one  newspaper  account,  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  described  as  a  man  who  wanted  to  go  out 
of  the  world  the  same  way  he  came  In — with 
very  little. 

He  was  born  Doc.  28, 1888,  the  son  of  Hanto 
and  Dora  Lawrence,  in  Philadelphia.  Shortly 
after  hU  birth.  hU  father,  a  poor  tailor  who 
had  Immigrated  from  England,  took  the 
famUy  to  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

The  seeds  of  Mr.  Lawrence's  career  were 
planted  there.  In  1902.  he  discovered  the 
Congressional  Record  In  a  library  and  found 
It  fascinating.  The  next  year,  at  14,  he  began 
newspaper  work  as  a  reporter  on  the  Buffalo 
Express. 

Money  earned  on  the  Express  helped  him 
pay  hU  way  at  Princeton,  where  he  continued 
to  work  as  a  reporter,  covering  sports  and 
other  campus  activities  for  several  news- 
papers. 
At  Princeton,  he  scored  his  first  big  scoop. 
While  Mr.  Lawrence  was  at  college,  former 
President  and  Mrs.  Orover  Cleveland  were 
living  in  the  town  of  Princeton.  Mr.  Lawrence 
introduced  himself  to  Mrs.  Cleveland. 

On  June  24,  1908,  Cleveland  died  of  a  heart 
attack.  Mr.  Lawrence,  then  a  campus  corre- 
spondent for  the  AsBocUted  Press,  had  re- 
mained In  Princeton  after  the  semester 
ended.  Mrs.  Cleveland  sent  a  message  to  t**-" 
"Out  of  a  clear  sky  the  news  came,"  he 
recalled. 

Mr.  Lawrence  sent  the  news  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press.  There  was  no  other  correnond- 
ent  in  Princeton  at  the  time. 
"I  had  a  scoop  . . ."  he  said. 
AP  Uked  it,  and  Mr.  Lawrence's  subsequent 
funeral  coverage,  wen  enough  U>  hire  him 
as  vacation  relief  In  thstr  PhUadelphla 
bureau. 

I>uring  Mr.  Lawrence's  Princeton  yean. 
the  coUege  president  was  Woodrow  WUson. 
Mr.  Lawrence  gave  thorough  coverage  to  Wil- 
son's fight  for  educational  reform  and  the 
two  men  became  firlends. 

When  Mr.  Lawrence  graduated  In  1010,  h* 
was  assigned  to  AP-s  Washington  bursau. 

After  WUson  was  elected  President  in  19ia. 
the  two  men  oontlnued  their  frtendshlp.  wtth 
Mr.  Lawrence  beoomlng  known  as  one  of  the 
President's  chief  joumallMle  Interpraters. 

One  of  his  most  famous  sooops  was  the 
resignation  of  William  Jsmilngs  Bryan  as 
Secretary  of  State  In  1910. 

Anorther  AP  man  told  Mr.  Lawrence  tit%t 
a  big  story  existed,  but  that  he  himself  was 
pledged  to  secrecy  and  could  say  no  more. 
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Ik  «•■  aftv  tha  wlnlilng  of  the  Loittanla. 
Mr.  lAwranoe  daddad  that  tba  faud  batwaan 
BrjiBa  aad  Wllaon  Had  nactoad  tba  boUlng 
poiat. 

WaUdng  Into  ttu  offloa  of  Saorataiy  of  War 
UmUay  OaRlaoa,  ba  said,  "Too  bad  about 
Bryan.  Unt  It?" 

"Taa.  It  to,"  Oairlaon  replied.  'Tm  sorry 
to  aaa  tatan  go.** 

'netaan  do  yoa  think  tt  will  baf"  Ur.  Law- 
ivnoa  wrtTTrt 

"Wall."  eald  Oartoon.  "It's  aui>pcaed  to  be 
tomamnr  aftamoon  aboat  3  o'eloek." 

Mr.  Ijiviaaee  oontmuad  to  make  casual 
oonvaiaatton.  finally  got  to  a  pbona  bootb. 
gava  bJa  oOoa  the  ctory  and,  as  be  raoallad, 
"aUyad  In  tba  bootb  for  ao  mlnutea  .  .  . 
afMld  to  ooDM  out  baoaoaa  I  might  reveal 
Boma  sort  of  axettemant  to  my  ooUaaguea  sit- 
ting around  tn  tha  prea  room  .  . 

In  1»1«,  ha  latt  AP  f or  tha  New  Tork  Kva- 
nlng  Foat,  where  ha  started  hto  Washington 
eolumn.  Ha  quit  the  Maw  Toxk  Foat  in  1S19 
to  sat  tv  hto  own  Consolidated  Press  Abo- 
elation,  which  offered  featuraa  and  financial 
aewa  to  major  nawapapera. 

In  Waa.  ha  offSTiliiait  Tha  United  Stetas 
Dally,  to  be  devoted  solely  to  gOTamment 
aetmtlaa.  It  waa  suparsadad  In  1033  by  The 
Cmitad  StaMs  Mswa,  a  weakly.  In  1940,  the 
nawapapar  fotmat  was  changed  to  a  maga- 
zine. 

After  founding  World  Beport  In  1046  to 
conoantrate  on  world  affairs,  he  merged  hto 
two  '■«»e***"*«  Ih  1M7  into  a  oomblned  VB. 
Kewa  and  World  Beport. 

Aa  one  of  radlo'a  earltost  political  oom- 
mantatora  he  gave  weekly  16-mlnute  Sun- 
day broadoaata  on  "Our  Oovemment"  for 
foor  yean,  beginning  In  loap. 

An  latonsa,  private  man  who  filmed  va- 
oatlona,  he  alao  wrote  seven  botAs,  Including 
"The  Story  of  Woodrow  Wllaon"  (1994)  and 
"Btombllnff  Into  Soeiallsm"  (1038) . 

In  lfl?9,  Mr.  Lawrence  waa  one  of  eight 
veteran  Joumaltoto  to  receive  Medals  <rf  Pree- 
dom  from  PiealdaBt  Nixon. 

Ha  and  Xllanar  Campbell  Bbyaa  were  mar- 
ried in  1918.  She  died  In  1989.  Survivors 
inotude  three  di&dran,  David  Jr..  of  Wash- 
ington. Mark,  of  New  Toik,  and  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Storhahn,  of  Prlneeton. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star-News, 

Peb.  12.  1973] 

Davxd  LAVraafcz,  84,  Dm;  Pamxd  Comsoiva- 

Tiva  Wazna 

(By  Btohard  Slusaer) 

David  Lawrence,  84.  a  general  in  the  force* 
of  coDssrvmtlBm,  who  sounded  bis  battle  cries 
for  a  half  oentory  through  hto  nationally 
syndicated  columns,  died  yesterday  at  hto 
wtBter  home  m  Sarasota,  Pla.  He  was  the 
founder  and  longttme  editor  of  n.S.  News 
*  World  Beport  magaiiine. 

He  wM  found  dead  on  a  bedroom  floor  by  a 
maid  ahortly  after  noon  yesterday.  The  cause 
of  death  to  believed  to  have  been  a  heart 
attack. 

Mr.  lAwrenee's  ocdumn.  wMoh  has  appeared 
tn  The  Star  for  more  than  60  years,  at  one 
time  was  oamed  In  mace  than  800  news- 
papers. He  reached  mfiiinna  of  »i«««««Tihsl 
readers  through  hto  weekly  editorial  In  n.8. 
Mews  *  World  Beport,  which  be  founded  tn 
the  1940s. 

"wanB"  AT  14 

Hto  long  career  as  a  newsman  stretches 
back  to  Buffalo.  N.T.,  where  he  grew  up.  Mr. 
'  iwrenae  at  14  submitted  photographs  of 
champlnns  d  varioua  ^mrte  living  in 
Buffalo  to  tha  BKpraaa. 

Tha  Hvvaas  had  one  of  the  first  roto- 
gravuM  (Uluitrated)  seetlons  In  the  country 
in  a  Sunday  ptpm,  Mr.  Lawrenoe  said.  "And 
they  let  ne  vrtte  aJwut  two  Inehea  of  reading 
matter  with  tt.  I  never  looked  at  thcae  plo- 
tqrea  aAtrwarda—X  kept  looking  at  the 
rsMdlng  matter." 


Later,  while  still  a  teenager,  he  was  a 
sporte  reporter  for  several  years  at  the  paper. 
He  was  bom  on  Chrtotmas  Day  In  Phila- 
delphia, the  first  American  citizen  bom  Into 
a  family  of  Kngllsb  parents  and  children.  Hto 
father,  a  tailor,  had  a  shop  above  their 
home  several  blocks'from  Independence  Hall. 
The  family  moved  to  Buffalo  in  1802. 

When  Mr.  Lawrence  entered  Princeton 
University,  Orover  Cleveland  was  the  chair- 
man of  a  committee  on  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  president  of 
tha  university.  While  there  he  was  a  corre- 
spondent for  the  Associated  Frees,  and,  by  the 
time  he  waa  gradiutted  In  1910,  he  was  writ- 
ing for  17  newspapers.  He  also  had  a  Job  In 
a  restaurant  printing  menu  cards. 
SCOOP  QT  ites 

In  1908.  Mrs.  Cleveland,  who  knew  Mr. 
Lawrence,  sent  him  word  that  President 
Cleveland  had  died  at  his  home  in  Princeton, 
enabling  him  to  scoop  the  story.  He  also 
covered  the  funeral  for  the  Associated  Press. 

The  next  year,  while  working  for  AP  as  a 
summer  vacation  relief  man  in  the  Philadel- 
phia offlce.  he  discovered  that  Dr.  Prederlck 
A.  Cook,  who  claimed  to  have  reached  the 
North  Pole  before  Adm.  Robert  E.  Peary 
got  there  in  1909,  actually  had  not  reached 
the  Pole  at  aU. 

Moving  to  Washington  in  October,  1910, 
with  AP,  M:r.  Lawrence  called  on  Ctould 
Lincoln,  now  a  political  columnist  for  The 
Star,  then  a  reporter  for  the  Washington  Post. 
Lincoln  took  him  to  the  old  Press  Club 
and  gave  him  hto  introduction  to  some  of  the 
club's  celebrities. 

In  those  days  the  Press  Club,  then  at  15th 
and  P  Streets,  NW,  was  small  and  had  "a 
fraternity  about  it."  Mr.  Lawrence  said.  Un- 
married, he  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  at 
the  club. 

In  1911,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  sent  to  Misxlco 
to  cover  the  Madero  revolution,  and  again 
the  next  year  to  report  on  the  Orozco 
revolution. 

COVKRXO  TAFT 

During  the  presidency  of  William  Howard 
Taft,  Mr.  Lawrence  covered  the  President's 
activities  at  night.  The  President,  not  receiv- 
ing many  of  the  demands  made  on  today's 
chief  executives,  spoke  to  practically  every 
nmvention  that  came  to  town,  Mr.  Lawrence 
once  recalled. 

The  late  :  lolph  Ocha  of  the  New  Tork 
Times  oncct  had  told  Mr.  Lawrenoe  that  he 
should  charge  •7fi  a  year  instead  of  the  $8  he 
waa  charging  subscribers  to  the  U.S.  Dally  be- 
catiae  of  the  service  It  provided. 

In  remarks  delivered  almost  five  years  ago 
at  the  National  Prees  Club.  Mr.  Lawrence  said 
that  it  was  not  until  he  was  60  years  old  when 
he  co\ild  say  hto  financial  troubles  were  over. 

"It  was  a  long,  long  hard  fight,"  he  said. 

A  resident  of  Oentrevllle.  Va..  for  many 
years,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  leader  in  the  re- 
form movement  of  Palrfax  County  govern- 
ment about  20  years  ago.  In  1962  he  received 
TtM  Evening  Star  Trophy  for  outstanding 
civic  service  to  the  county  for  hto  work  in  the 
campaign  to  adopt  the  county  executive 
form  of  government.  He  was  vice  chairman  of 
a  study  commission  which  recommended  the 
change. 

Among  hto  other  honors  was  the  1984  Jour- 
naltotlc  Achievement  Award  of  the  American 
Legion,  and  a  citation  from  the  National  So- 
ctoty  of  aouthem  Dames  "for  devotion  to 
Americanism  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment," awarded  the  same  year. 

Hto  Americanism  and  anti -Communist 
writings  also  were  dted  by  the  Preedoms 
Foundation  in  1968,  the  American  Jewish 
Laegue  Against  Communism  In  1988,  and  by 
the  American  Ideato  Committee  of  the  Wadi- 
ington  Board  of  Trade  in  1963,  as  weU  as  by 
ooxmtless  other  civic  and  business  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  Lawrence  waa  awarded  the  Ohanoellor's 
Medal  of  the  University  of  Buffalo  In  1989, 


and  was  elected  a  trustee  of  American  Uni- 
versity hi  1932. 

President  Nixon  conferred  the  Medal  of 
R'eedom,  the  nation's  highest  civilian  award, 
upon  Mr.  Lawrence  In  1970. 

Soon  after  that  Benjamin  McKelway,  hto 
longtime  friend  and  former  editor  of  The 
Star,  said  In  a  speech: 

"No  matter  In  whl<di  direction  tbe  tide  may 
choose  to  fiow,  Dave  to  more  inclined  to  buck 
it  than  fioat  with  it. 

"Thto  trait  to — or  at  least  It  ought  to  be — a 
dtotlnguished  charactertotic  of  sound  and 
useful  Joumaltom,  expressed  by  readiness  to 
say,  'I  doubt  It'  when  everybody  else  to  saying, 
'It's  a  sure  thing.'  " 

HAix  or  rAllZB 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Lawrence  was  named  to 
the  hall  of  fame  set  up  by  the  Washington 
chapter  of  the  Joumaltom  fraternity  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  He  was  one  of  12  veteran  oorre- 
spondente  who  received  the  honor  that  year. 

He  was  the  laat  surviving  charter  member 
of  the  White  Houce  Correq>ondente  AssocU- 
tion.  He  said  that  one  of  the  main  purposes 
of  the  association's  founding  was  to  arrange 
press  conferences  with  Wilson. 

He  was  the  author  of  "Ihe  True  Story  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,"  published  in  1924;  "The 
Other  Side  of  Oovemment,"  1929;  "Beyond 
the  New  Deal."  1934;  and  "Stumbling  Into 
Socialism,"  1936.  Other  books  included  the 
1942  "Dairy  of  a  Washington  Correspondent." 

Mr.  Lawrence  belonged  to  the  National 
Press  Club,  the  Metropolitan  Club,  Coemos 
Club,  and  the  Princeton  Club.  He  was  a  fel- 
low of  Sigma  Delta  OhL 

Hto  wife,  the  former  Kllanor  Campbell 
Hayes,  to  whom  he  waa  married  In  1918.  died 
in  1969.  Through  her  will  their  home.  Middle- 
gate,  a  840-acre  tract  north  of  Interstate 
Route  68  near  Centreville  waa  donated  to 
Fairfax  County  as  a  park.  The  land  vras 
valued  at  almost  $6  million. 

Mr.  Lawrence  leavee  two  sons,  Mark,  who 
Uvee  In  New  Tork,  and  David  Jr.  of  Washing- 
ton, and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Sturhahn  of 
Prinoeton.  NJ. 

[From  the  UjS.  News  &  World  Beport, 
Feb.  26.  1973] 
DAvm  Lawuencx   1888-1978— "Won  Rxbpect 
or  Mnxioifs":  Lm  Stort  or  DAvm  Law- 
axMcx 

"He  has  won  and  held  the  respect  of  mil- 
lions for  hto  perception,  hto  Judgment,  hto 
fairness,  and  hto  devotion  to  the  principles 
on  which  America  was  founded." — From  the 
citation  for  the  Medal  of  Freedom,  conferred 
on  David  Lawrenoe  by  President  Nixon  on 
April  22,  1970. 

The  man  who  received  thto  tribute  rose 
from  humble  beginnings  to  a  unique  place 
In  American  Journalism,  on  which  he  toft 
a  deep  imprint. 

David  Lawrenoe  once  wrote  that  in  a  trou- 
bled world  there  to  a  great  need  for  "en- 
Ughtemng  public  ojAnlon.  steadily  and  per- 
sistently." 

Mr.  Lawrence,  the  founder  and  editor  of 
"UJS.  News  ft  World  Beport,"  was  faithful 
to  that  credo  throughout  a  lifetime  rich  m 
achievement. 

For  longer  than  60  years,  as  a  reporter,  a 
syndicated  colvmmtot  whose  dally  dlspatohes 
appeared  In  more  than  800  newspi^Mre,  and 
as  an  editor  and  publisher  who  built  and 
guided  "UJ3.  News  U  World  Beport."  he  was 
a  clear  and  vigorous  Interpreter  of  the  news. 

Until  almost  the  very  moment  of  hu  sud- 
den death  trcnn  a  heart  attack  on  Febru- 
ary 11  at  hto  winter  home  In  Sarasota,  Fla., 
BCr.  lAwrsnoe  xematned  "steady  and  per- 
sistent" In  hto  mission  of  public  enlighten- 
ment. 

Mr.  Lawrenoe  not  only  vrrote  about  but 
knew  II  Prealdente,  from  WilUam  Howaid 
Taft  to  Blchard  M.  Nixon.  H*  had  cloofi  re- 
lationsblpa  with  many  of  theaa  Chief  execu- 
tives, parttonlarly  with -Woodrow  WUeon  and 


B<r.  Nixon,  whom  he  had  known  since  the 
future  President  came  to  Washington  as  a 
Representative  in  1946.  He  was  friend  and 
adviser  to  statesmen  who  led  America  over 
a  span  including  two  world  wars,  a  great 
depression,  and  the  U.S.  rise  to  world  power. 

No  facet  of  government  escaped  Mr.  Law- 
rence's scrutiny.  It  was  said  of  Mm  that 
he  "personified"  Journalism.  And  it  was  said, 
too,  on  an  occasion  when  he  was  honored 
by  fellow  newsmen: 

"He  has  devoted  hto  life  to  Journalism — 
not  merely  as  a  means  of  livelihood  but  as 
a  cause  in  which  he  passionately  believes." 

LEOXNSAST   CAXKXB 

Mr.  Lawrence's  achievements  in  hto  pro- 
fession were  legendary  and  Included  notabto 
"news  beats." 

But  he  was  also  a  trail  blazer  in  the  ap- 
plication of  new  techniques  for  rapid  dto- 
tributlon  of  the  printed  word,  a  pioneer  in 
radio  reporting  and  commenting,  and.  as  a 
publisher,  an  innovator  and  dynamic  force. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  man  of  quietly  devout 
religious  belief.  As  an  employer,  he  inspired 
this  comment  from  a  man  who  had  observed 
him  for  many  years — Benjamin  McKelway, 
former  editor  of  "The  Washington  Evening 
Star": 

"He  is  far  ahead  of  his  time  in  hto  attitudes 
and  actions  toward  those  who  work  for  him — 
and  whose  loyalty  he  has  won  to  an  excep- 
tional degree." 

"I  never  heard  anyone  who  worked  for  him 
speak  of  him  except  in  genuine  respect,  ad- 
miration of  hto  ability,  and  often  in  per- 
sonal gratitude." 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  bom  in  PhlladelphU 
on  Christmas  Day,  1888,  the  son  of  Harrto 
and  Dora  Lawrence.  Hto  father  was  a  tailor 
who  bad  emigrated  to  the  United  States  from 
England.  Mr.  Lavtrence's  birthplace,  as  he  fre- 
quently noted,  was  Just  three  blocks  from 
Independence  Hall. 

During  David  Lawrence's  infancy,  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Buffalo,  N.T.  It  was  there,  at  the 
age  of  14,  that  he  became  aware  of  the  Oov- 
emment's  workings — ^which  he  found  fasci- 
nating— and  expertonced  the  lure  of  Journal- 
ism. 

In  1902,  preparing  for  a  school  debate,  he 
dtocovered  the  "Congressional  Record."  Ihe 
speeches  on  national  issues  sparked  a  pro- 
found Interest  In  public  affairs  which  in- 
fiuenced  the  rest  of  hto  life. 

AN    EARLY    STABT 

In  the  same  year,  he  got  into  the  news- 
paper businese — establtohing,  as  a  school- 
boy, a  connection  with  "The  Buffalo  Express." 
Soon  after  enrolling  as  a  freshman  at  Prince- 
ton University  in  1906,  he  became  the 
Princeton  correspondent  fcH'  several  news- 
papers In  New  Tork  and  Philadelphia,  and 
eventually  for  the  Assoctoted  Press.  Thto 
financed  hto  education.  As  he  later  rtfated: 

"I  had  exactly  $26  in  my  pocket  and  a  pass 
on  the  railroad  given  me  by  my  newspaper 
i^en  I  left  Buffalo." 

At  Princeton,  Mr.  Lawrence  came  to  know 
and  admire  Woodrow  Wilson,  president  of 
tbe  university,  who  was  to  be  dected  Preel- 
dent  of  the  United  States  in  the  campaign 
of  1912.  While  a  student,  he  also  became  ac- 
quainted with  former  President  Orover  Cleve- 
land and  Mrs.  Cleveland,  who  were  Prince- 
ton residenta.  Out  of  thto  acquaintanceship 
came  Mr.  Lawrence's  first  "scoop"— a  flash 
on  tbe  death  of  the  ex-President. 

It  was  during  the  summer  vacation  in  the 
year  after  the  "penlc  of  1907"  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence— because  there  were  no  siunmer  Jobs 
in  Buffalo— had  stayed  on  in  Princeton,  earn- 
ing ftmds  by  printing  menu  cards  for  a  res- 
taurant. 

More  than  half  a  century  later,  he  remi- 
ntoced  about  what  had  happened : 

"Out  of  a  clear  sky  the  news  came.  Mrs. 
Cleveland  sent  me  word  that  President  Cleve- 
land had  died  and  I  had  a  sooop  for  the  As- 
sociated Press.  There  wasn't  any  ooneepond- 


ent  then  in  Princeton  except  myeelf.  And 
as  a  result  of  that  sooop  and  the  work  I  did 
for  the  AP  during  tbe  funeral,  I  was  given 
a  Job  as  vacation  relief  in  tbe  Philadelphia 
office  of  the  AP." 

Again  working  for  the  AP  in  Phlladelphto 
the  following  summer,  Mr.  Lawrence,  act- 
ing on  a  tip  from  a  sclenttot  he  had  inter- 
vtowed,  researched  and  wrote  a  story  exposing 
as  a  fake  the  claim  of  Dr.  Frederick  Cook 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  North  Pole. 

After  hto  graduation  from  Princeton  in 
1910.  Mr.  Lawrence  returned  to  the  AP  offlce 
in  Philadelphia,  impressed  hto  bosses  and 
quickly  won  assignment  to  the  Washington 
staff  of  the  news  service. 

covaxiNa  a  rxvoltttion 

At  the  university,  the  one  course  he  fiunked 
was  Spanish.  Thto  caused  him  to  concen- 
trate on  learning  the  language.  That  brought 
a  break.  When  the  Mexican  revolution  hit.  he 
was  the  only  AP  staffm&n  who. knew  Span- 
ish, so  he  was  sent  to  Ju&rez'tio  cover  the 
fighting.  Hto  energy  and  Ingenuity  in  get- 
ting the  news  out  ahead  of  hto  competitors 
brought  a  gold  watch  from  the  AP  for  "ex- 
ceptionally valuable  services." 

Back  from  tbe  Mexican  border,  the  young 
corresptondent  continued  to  enhance  hto  rep- 
utation as  a  steUar  newsman.  One  of  his 
memomble  "scoops"  was  achieved  by  him 
on  the  resignation  of  William  Jennings 
Bryan  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1915. 

Having  heard  that  a  big  story  was  about 
to  break,  but  given  no  inkling  of  its  nature, 
Mr.  Lawrence  used  his  reporter's  instinct  and 
hto  special  knowledge  of  the  inner  workings 
of  government.  He  sensed  that  the  story 
might  Involve  ISx.  Bryan,  who  was  at  odds 
with  President  Wilson  on  how  the  United 
States  should  react  to  the  torpedoing  of  the 
British  liner  Lusitania  by  a  German  U-boat. 

In  later  years,  Mr.  Lawrence  described  the 
way  he  acted  on  hto  deduction: 

"I  went  to  the  offlce  of  my  friend,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Lindley  Oarrtoon.  When  I 
walked  in  and  sat  down  with  him,  I  said: 
'Too  bad  about  Bryan,  ton't  it?'  He  said :  'Yes. 
it  to,  I'm  sorry  to  see  him  go.'  and  I  said: 
'When  do  you  think  it  will  be?'  He  said: 
'Well,  it's  supposed  to  be  tomorrow  afternoon 
atwut  2  o'clock.' " 

Momenta  later,  Mr.  Lawrence  sought  to 
make  a  further  check  with  another  Govern- 
ment official,  who  warned  him  against  print- 
ing the  story. 

So,  he  said:  "I  decided  to  go  over  to  the 
White  House  and  see  what  I  covild  do  there." 

He  tracked  down  hto  close  friend,  Joseph 
Tumulty,  President  Wilson's  secretary,  who 
was  playing  tennis.  Mr.  Tumulty  confirmed 
the  upcoming  resignation  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
lost  no  time  in  fiashing  the  news  to  the 
world. 

With  hto  by-line  already  nationally  known, 
Mr.  Lawrence  left  the  AP  In  1916  to  become 
Washington  correspondent  of  ttie  old  "New 
Tork  Evening  Poet,"  and  began  writing  the 
first  Washington  dispatch  to  be  syndicated 
all  over  the  country  by  wire — a  dally  column 
he  was  to  continue  to  write  for  nearly  67 
years.  Hto  typewriter  was  stilled  only  by 
death. 

He  was  almost  alone  among  Washington 
political  observers  in  predicting  Mr.  Wilson's 
re-election  in  1918  over  the  Republican  can- 
didate. Cbarlee  Evans  Hughes.  The  Wilson 
victory  won  Mr.  Lawrence  acclaim  as  a  po- 
litical prognoaticator. 

Having  enjoyed  a  doae  association  with 
Mr.  Wilson  since  Princeton  days,  Mr.  Law- 
rence was  in  good  position  to  report  in  depth 
aa  a  nevraman  accompanying  the  Prsaident 
to  the  Parto  peace  negottotions  after  World 
War  I.  He  Journeyed  with  Mr.  Wilson  to  Lon- 
don and  Rome,  also. 

ON  RIS  OWN 

It  was  In  1919  that  David  Lawrence  decided 
to  launch  a  venture  of  hto  own.  He  left  "The 
Poet"  and  eetabllahed  the  Ooneolldated  Praas 


Aasoclatton,  wliich  furnished  a  feature  and 
financial-news  service  to  large  daily  newa- 
pi4>ers.  The  financial  service,  which  was  car- 
ried by  leased  wire  to  leading  dallies  from 
coast  to  coast,  delivered  market  quotations 
and  important  businees  news  at  a  q>eed  never 
available  before. 

In  1926.  Mr.  Lawrence  pioneered  a  new  kind 
of  newspaper.  Thto  was  "Tbe  United  Statee 
Dally" — devoted  solely  to  reporting  the  ac- 
tivities of  Government. 

Along  with  publishing  "The  DaUy,"  he 
became  one  of  the  first  political  conunen- 
tators  to  broadcast  regularly  on  radio.  From 
1929  to  1933,  be  was  on  the  airwaves  each 
Sunday  night  with  a  program  called  "Our 
Government,"  in  which — as  he  did  In  print — 
he  explained  the  operations  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  Washington  and  their  significance  to 
the  people  of  America. 

In  1933.  the  nation  was  reeling  under  the 
Impact  of  the  Great  Depression.  Mr. 
Lawrence  turned  over  the  Consolidated  Press 
Association  to  another  organization  and — 
with  money  harder  and  harder  to  come  by — 
superseded  "The  Daily"  with  a  weekly  publi- 
cation, in  newspaper  format,  called  "The 
United  States  Nevra."  Thto  paper  covered  not 
only  government  activities  but  general  news 
ot  national  affairs  as  well  as  was  broadened 
to  include  analysto  and  a  signed  editorial  by 
David  Lawrence. 

At  the  same  time  tbe  sections  of  "The 
Dally"  that  provided  detalto  of  Oovermnent 
dectolons,  regulations  and  other  information 
useful  to  businessmen  were  transformed  into 
services  put  out  by  a  new  entity  called  "Ihe 
Bureau  of  National  Affairs."  Demand  for  Ita 
reporte  grew  as  federal  agencies  multiplied 
under  the  New  Deal. 

In  a  move  related  to  hto  spirit  of  generosity 
toward  associates,  Mr.  Lawrenoe,  In  1946,  sold 
the  successful  "BNA"  enterprise  to  Ite  em- 
ployes, who  formed  their  own  company,  Bu- 
reau of  National  Affairs,  Inc.,  which  ooo- 
tlnues  to  operate  as  a  fiourishlng,  employee- 
owned  firm.  Another  Lawrence-owned  enter- 
prise he  transferred  to  assoctotes  and  em- 
ployes to  the  McArdle  Printing  Oompany  of 
Sliver  Spring,  Md. 

A    MAGAZZNX   IS   BORN 

Tlie  newspaper  format  of  "The  United 
States  News"  was  changed  to  a  magazine  on 
Jan.  1,  1940.  Coverage  of  national  news  was 
expanded  and  intensified  during  the  World 
War  n  years. 

In  1946,  recognizing  the  vast  scope  of  the 
global  role  of  tbe  United  States.  Mr.  Lawrence 
founded  "World  Report"  magazine,  which 
rep>orted  on  international  affairs  with  the  11- 
lummatlve  analysto  characteristic  of  the  ap- 
proach to  domestic  Issues  taken  by  "Tlie 
United  Statee  News."  Soon,  Mr.  Lawrenoe 
became  convinced  that  no  fine  ime  should  be 
drawn  between  national  and  International 
news,  and  in  1948  the  two  magaalnee  were 
merged  into  a  single  newsweekly,  "UJB.  News 
&  World  Report,"  which  has  grown  to  a  cir- 
culation of  1,940,000. 

The  publication  to  characterized  by  such 
comp>onent8  as  detailed.  Informative  Inter- 
views with  national  and  world  leaders,  five 
newsletters,  and  In-depth  articles — ^the  woiic 
of  a  worldwide  staff.  Often  breaking  new 
ground  and  casting  new  light  on  weighty 
issues,  the  magazine  has  consistently  re- 
fiected  the  founder's  concept  of  how  to  go 
about  "enlightening  public  opinion." 

In  keeping  with  Mr.  Lawrence's  belief  that 
he  should  share  what  be  had  built,  he  ar- 
ranged in  1962  for  "U.8.  News  &  World  Re- 
port" to  become  an  employee-owned  publi- 
cation. He  remained  as  editor. 

PAIULT  XJFt 

Mr.  Lawrence's  wife,  Kllanor  Campbell 
Hayes  Lawrenoe,  a  native  of  Columbia,  S.C, 
died  on  June  13,  1969.  They  were  married  on 
July  17.  1918.  Of  their  four  ciilldren,  three 
survive— two  sons,  Davkl,  Jr.,  of  Waahlngton. 
and  Mark,  of  New  York,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
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H.  C.  Sturhalin,  of  Princeton.  A  sister,  Mrs 
Edytbe  L.  Scbelner,  of  Atlantic  CTlty,  N.J., 
also  siirvlves  him. 

In  1971,  Mr.  Lawrence  gave  to  the  peoi^e 
of  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  his  Mlddlegate 
Farm,  a  rolling  expanse  of  land  near  Centre- 
Tllle.  The  639.&-acre  property — almost  a 
square  mile — Is  to  be  known  as  the  manor 
Campbell  Hayes  Lawrence  Park. 

On  February  14.  private  funeral  services 
were  held  for  Mr.  Lawrence  In  Princeton,  the 
resting  place  of  his  wife. 

On  the  same  day,  a  memorial  service  was 
held  In  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Washington 
Hebrew  Congregation. 

Hundiedo — including  many  of  the  c^ltal's 
notables — gathered  there  to  do  homir  to  the 
memory  of  David  Lawrence,  an  Immigrant 
tailor's  son  who  received  the  nation's  highest 
civilian  award,  the  Medal  of  Freedom,  and 
who  was  a  giant  of  journalism  for  much  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record, 

Feb. IS. 1S73] 

Olosbt  CoLTTianBT  Docs 

The  Columbia  Beoord's  oldest  writer,  both 
In  age  and  length  of  aerrloe,  was  David 
Lvwranoe,  wtioae  ocdunms  appeared  often  on 
the  editorial  page.  He  was  foiuid  dead  Sun- 
day on  the  floor  of  a  bedroom  at  his  winter 
home  In  Baraaota,  Fla.,  the  ajqiarent  victim 
of  a  heart  attack. 

He  started  writing  for  newspapers  In  1910 
and  had  been  a  contributor  to  The  Columbia 
Record  for  decades. 

Bom  ttia  aoa  of  RngUsh  immigrant  parents 
In  PtUladelpbia  on  ObrlBtmas  Day,  1888,  he 
was  graduated  from  Princeton  University  and 
went  to  Washington  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Assoelatod  Preaa  63  years  ago. 

After  being  Washington  oorreepondent  tat 
the  New  York  Krenlng  Post  three  years,  he 
eetabUahed  his  own  financial  and  feature 
news  sarrlee.  Ibis  was  the  first  of  his  pub- 
lishing ventures  tbeit  eventiially  led  to  his 
founding  at  the  U.S.  News  and  World  Report 
tn  1M8.  The  popular  news  magaalne  now 
has  sales  of  nearly  two  million  copies  a  week. 
He  was  Its  editor  until  his  death. 

Lawrence  was  a  pioneer  In  syndicated  po- 
litical writing.  His  colxnnn  was  the  first  to 
be  distributed  by  wire  and  was  being  nin 
In  mere  than  300  new^Mipers.  His  conserva- 
tive opinions,  based  on  Washington  reporting 
experience  xmder  11  Presidential  admlnlstra- 
tloiu,  will  be  missed  by  the  thousands  of 
South  CaroUna  readers  who  followed  his 
writing  regularly. 

[Rom  the  Washington  Evening  Star-News, 
Feb.  18,  1973] 

DATmLAWXZHCX 

David  Lawrenoe,  who  died  Sunday  at  84, 
kept  busy  to  the  end.  No  one  at  The  Star- 
News,  and  probably  none  of  his  readers,  was 
surprised  ttiat  his  usual  Monday  column  was 
already  in  the  ofllce.  But  he  did  surprise  us, 
for  all  that.  Hie  obituary  In  our  early  editions 
yesterday  directed  readen  to  Mr.  Lawrence's 
"last  oolumn"  on  that  day's  opposlte-edttorial 
page.  And  then,  on  the  wire,  right  on  time 
as  usual,  earns  what  indeed  is  bis  Ust  column, 
written  a  few  hours  before  he  died.  It  ap- 
pears in  Its  usual  spot  today — ^Ixicld,  crisis, 
Informative,  the  product  of  a  wise  and  gentle 
mind  which  never  sto^Md  asking  the  right 
questions. 

This  unflagging  attention  to  duty  was  in  all 
ways  typical  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  He  was  a  man 
of  large  affalra,  the  publisher  of  a  major  news 
m>g«.aHn«i  of  Wide  ctTculAtion  and  Influence. 
But,  after  hie  family,  the  column  was  always 
Mr.  Lawrence's  first  love.  For  50  years  it 
appeared  In  thia  newepapei^-eomething  Uke 
18,000  timaa.  He  wrote  every  word  himself. 
And  Invariably,  if  our  first  edition  contained 
a  typogi^hteel  error,  we  knew  that  tf  Mr. 
Lawrenoe  was  In  town  he  would  be  on  the 
phone  before  the  Ink  was  dry,  gently  making 


sure  that  the  offense  had  been  noted  by 
someone,  and  that  everything  would  be  put 
right  in  time  for  the  next  edition  of  the 
paper. 

He  was  the  newsman  in  the  classic  mold. 
His  opinions  were  firm,  but  they  never  over- 
rode the  reporter's  instinct  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  story.  He  bad  the  tenacity  of  the 
proverbial  bulldog  in  his  search  for  the  facts, 
but  withal  he  was  the  most  forgiving  and 
kindest  of  men.  One  of  the  best  things  that 
can  be  said  about  the  profession  of  Journal- 
ism is  that,  very  occasionally,  it  produces  a 
David  Lawrence. 


[From  the  Sarasota   (Fla.)    Her&ld-Tribune, 

Feb.  13,  1973] 

DAvm  Lawkznck 

The  last  column  by  David  Lawrence  ap- 
pears on  this  page  today. 

Written  before  his  death  here  Sunday,  It 
was  hand  delivered  punctually  Monday 
morning  as  had  been  the  cttstom  for  years 
when  Mr.  Lawrence  was  In  town. 

Mr.  lAwrence  was  the  dean  of  American 
political  columnists  and  the  founder  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report.  President  Nixon  has 
called  blm  one  of  the  "giants"  of  Journalism. 
His  career  spans  most  of  this  century.  Even 
before  World  War  I  he  was  one  of  the  best 
reporters  In  Washington,  and  it  was  the 
coverage  and  analysis  of  significant  events 
in  the  nation's  capital  that  remained  the 
focal  point  of  his  life  and  his  work  until  the 
day  of  his  death. 

He  had  for  many  years  maintained  a 
winter  home  in  Sarasota  and  he  had  of  late 
taken  to  spending  more  and  more  time  here, 
away  from  the  rigors  of  Washington  weather 
but  as  close  as  his  telephone  to  his  news 
soiirces  in  the  capital. 

The  achievements  of  David  Lawrence  the 
Journalist  are  lengendary.  They  will  be  long 
remembered.  We  hope  that  history  will  also 
record  bis  personal  and  fitting  brand  of  gen- 
erosity. More  than  ten  years  ago  he  ar- 
ranged for  employee-ownership  of  tT.S.  News, 
a  prosperous  magazine  with  a  circulation 
of  nearly  two  million.  In  1971  he  gave  to  the 
people  of  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  his 
"farm,"  a  square  mile  of  very  valuable  land 
in  the  burgeoning  Washington  suburbs. 

THe  Washington  Poet  said  at  the  time, 
"David  Lawrence  should  be  a  wealthy  man. 
He  isn't.  He  has  given  most  of  it  away." 

Most  of  all,  he  gave  to  his  millions  of 
readers  facts,  Information,  interpretation 
and  analysis,  designed  to  help  them  better 
understand  the  great  events  shaping  their 
world  and  their  lives. 

That  Is  Us  greatest  legacy. 

[From  the  St.  Augustine  (Fla.)  Record, 
Feb.  13, 1973] 

LaWBBTCX:    a   JOITaNAURTC    OlAMT 

Employee  and  reporters  of  the  St.  Augus- 
tine Record  have  special  reason  to  mourn 
the  death  of  David  Lawrenoe,  one  of 
America's  leading  Journalists. 

His  coliunns  "Today  In  National  Affairs" 
graced  our  editorial  page  columns  for  sev- 
eral yean.  His  stature  among  journalist 
earned  him  the  nickname  of  "Mr.  Conserva- 
tive," a  description  he  jTistly  earned  with  his 
literate  thoughtful  colunms  on  American 
and  national  politics.  His  syndicated  writings 
bore  the  stamp  of  an  intelligent,  compas- 
sionate man  who  called  for  steadfast  alle- 
giance to  traditional  American  values:  In- 
dividualism, self  discipline,  free  enterprise, 
decency. 

His  labors  on  behalf  of  American  Journal- 
ism did  touch  to  advance  the  caiise  of 
conservatism  In  this  country.  He  leaves  a 
solid  legacy  of  enllghted  conservatism  as  re- 
fiected  in  his  writing,  his  radio  broadcasts 
In  the  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  which 
he  co-founded.  His  shining  Journalist  career 
began  as  a  boy  of  14  and  qianned  seven  dec- 


ades and  Included  11  presidential  adminis- 
trations. 

A  spokesman  for  America  Is  dead.  We 
mourn  his  passing. 

[From  the  S\m-JournaI,  N.C.,  Feb.  13,  1973] 
David  Lawrkncx  Lxft  His  Makk 

Death  has  claimed  another  well  known 
journalist. 

David  Lawrence,  columnist,  writer,  edi- 
tor and  publisher  died  Sunday  In  Florida. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  whose  column  was  printed 
in  the  Sim-Joumal,  rose  to  the  peak  of  his 
profession  by  hard  work  and  the  ability  to 
put  into  words  his  ideas  and  thoughts. 

A  conservative  by  conviction,  he  always 
promoted  the  basic  principals  of  American- 
ism and  good  journalism. 

Although  he  will  no  longer  write  his  col- 
umn, when  the  present  supply  is  depleted, 
his  work  will  remain  as  a  hallmark  to  those 
who  live  and  work  in  the  Fourth  Estate. 

[Prom  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 

Feb.  13, 1973] 

T&iBxm  TO  DAvm  Lawbenck 

Today  we  mourn  the  passing  of  David 
Lawrence,  one  of  the  few  truly  great  men  of 
American  journalism.  His  statxire  in  our 
profession  was  enormous,  and  today  there  is 
no  one  who  comes  close  to  matching  it. 

The  founder  and  editor  of  the  magazine 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  better  known  through  the  years  as  the 
pioneer  syndicated  columnist  who  authored 
five  columns  a  week  without  the  benefit  of 
ghoet  writers.  The  Burlington  Free  Press 
has  been  carrying  his  columns  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  since  1919.  His  final  column 
appears  on  this  page  today. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  an  interview  in  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Lawrence  reminded  us  that  he 
and  Arthur  Krock  were  the  only  two  surviv- 
ing correspondents  who  covered  the  first 
Presidential  press  conference  ever  held,  by 
Woodrow  Wilson  in  1913.  He  personally  knew 
11  Presidents  and  was  honored  by  them  all. 
finally  a  couple  of  years  ago  receiving  the 
highest  civilian  award  this  nation  can  be- 
stow, the  Medal  of  Freedom. 

David  Lawrence  was  more  than  a  giant 
of  American  Journalism.  He  was  a  leader  of 
iron  integrity,  he  cannot  be  replaced,  and  all 
of  us  who  value  truth  and  decency  will  miss 
him  greatly. 

[From  the  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Evening  Press, 

Feb.  13,  1973] 

DAvm  IiAwaufcx 

The  death  of  David  Lawrence  deprives  the 
nation  of  an  astute  observer  and  sound 
counselor.  His  new^aper  colimui,  which  has 
appeared  on  this  page  for  many  years,  was 
labelled  "conservative"  by  extremists  but  it 
was  consistently  constructive.  Mr.  Lawrence 
rejected  "change  for  change's  sake"  and  rec- 
ommended retaining  policies  of  demonstrat- 
ed value  until  more  promising  programs 
were  developed.  In  today's  viague  connota- 
tion he  was  neither  a  conservative  nor  a 
liberal  but  an  advocate  of  planned  progress. 

As  a  summer  resident  of  Spring  Lake  in 
recent  years  Mr.  Lawrence  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  this  area.  In  fact,  his  fame  as  an 
enterprising  reporter  and  analyst  began  In 
Asbury  Park.  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
whose  summer  home  was  at  Shadow  Lawn, 
now  M<uimouth  College,  established  his  of- 
fice for  the  1916  campaign  in  the  First  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  Building  on  Press 
Plaaa  In  Asbury  Park.  On  the  night  of  the 
election,  and  for  several  hours  into  the  next 
day,  most  observers  proclaimed  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  Mr.  Wilson's  opponent,  the 
victor.  But  after  a  ooast-to-coast  canvass 
Mr.  Lawrence  had  concluded  that  despite 
predictions  to  the  contrary  California  would 
deUver  iU  13  electoral  votes  to  Mr.  Wilson. 
Long  after  Mr.  Hughes  had  been  hailed  as 


the  next  president  it  did  so,  giving  Mr.  Wil- 
son his  second  term  and  establlshtng  Mr. 
Lawrence  as  a  superb  political  analyst. 

In  1967  ms.  Lawrence  participated  In  the 
dedication  of  a  plaque  on  the  front  of  the 
First  Merchants  National  Bank  commemo- 
rating Preeldent  Wilson's  use  of  the  build- 
ing as  his  executive  ofllce.  And  also  in  1967 
Mr.  Lawrence  addressed  The  Press  Oovem- 
ment  Institute  for  high  school  students  at 
Monmouth  College. 

As  a  reporter  and  later  in  bis  newspaper 
column  and  as  editor  of  the  Ulilted  States 
News  and  World  Report  Mr.  Lawrence  shared 
his  experience  and  his  profound  understand- 
ing of  public  affairs  with  millions  of  readers. 
They  will  be  poorer  for  the  want  of  his  guid- 
ance in  their  approach  to  the  problems  that 
confront  them. 

[From  the  Schenectady  (N.Y.)  Oassette, 
Feb.  13, 1973] 

COLUMMIST  DAVm  LAWBXNCX 

For  more  than  60  years  columnist  David 
Lawrence  reported  from  Washington  on  gov- 
ernment affairs  and  national  and  interna- 
tional proUems,  and  for  many  years  his 
column  has  been  carried  in  the  Qazette.  At 
one  time  his  column  appeared  in  approxi- 
mately 300  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  who  died  at  his  home  In 
Sarasota,  fla.  Sunday  at  the  age  of  84, 
could  recall  probably  more  big  news  events 
in  Washington  than  any  other  prominent 
newsman  alive  today.  He  observed  the  ad- 
ministrations of  11  Presidents,  starting  with 
William  Howard  Taft.  The  views  he  ex- 
pressed were  consistently  conservative,  and 
he  personally  voted  for  every  Republican 
presidential  candidate  since  Herbert  Hoover 
in  1932.  Yet  the  President  whom  he  seemed 
to  admire  most  and  mentioned  most  often 
was  Woodrow  Wilson. 

Mr.  Lawrence  of  course  was  not  very  pop- 
ular with  today's  liberals,  but  his  supporters 
were  fiercely  loyal.  He  will  be  missed  by  the 
many  who  followed  his  column  for  decades 
and  who  would  heartily  agree  with  the 
statement  he  made  at  the  National  Press 
Club  in  1963: 

"There  are  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the 
past.  But  there  is  one  doctrine  that  has 
emerged  intermittently  which  I  have  never 
been  able  to  accept.  It  U  the  doctrine  that 
change  is  good  for  change's  sake." 

[From  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  News, 

Feb.  14. 1973] 

DAvm  LAVtriKNcB 

David  Lawrence  was  one  of  the  giants  of 
American  Journalism.  His  death  at  the  age 
of  84  cloees  the  career  of  a  man  who  spent  60 
years  reporting  and  interpreting  the  Wash- 
ington scene  for  millions  of  Americans. 

He  covered  11  presidential  administrations 
and  was  on  Intimate — and  trusted — terms 
with  most  of  the  Presidents  and  other  top 
ofllcials.  He  knew,  perhaps  better  than  any 
other  correspondent,  what  was  going  on  in 
the  nation's  capital.  And  he  wrote  about  It 
with  perception,  accuracy  and  honesty. 

Mr.  Lawrence  saw  the  need  for  a  weekly 
news  magazine  that  would  report  in  depth 
on  Important  national  and  international 
events.  The  result  was  U£.  News  ft  World 
Report  with  its  exclusive  and  infmmatlve  in- 
terviews with  key  people  in  government  and 
industry.  He  served  as  editor  and  continued 
to  write  his  weekly  editorial  for  the  success- 
ful magarlne  until  his  death. 

Readers  of  his  syndicated  column,  which 
at  one  time  appeared  In  300  newspapers, 
found  a  simple  and  easy-to-read  style  which 
got  to  the  point.  He  was  sometimes  termed  a 
conservative,  but.  In  truth,  his  political 
philosophy  could  not  be  labeled.  His  views 
were  often  progressive  and  ahead  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Lawrence  predicted  early  in  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  that  the  war  would  not  be  won 


or  lost,  but  would  simply  fade  away.  Tills,  In 
a  very  real  sense,  is  Just  what  has  happened. 

One  of  his  favorite  themes  was  the  im- 
portance of  people-to-people  communication. 
He  was  convinced  that  world  peitbe  would  not 
be  achieved  by  governments,  but  by  people 
getting  to  know  and  understand  one  another. 
He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  communications 
satellites  and  similar  technological  advances 
as  the  means  toward  reachmg  this  end. 

David  Lawrence's  knowledge  of  govern- 
mental affairs  will  be  missed,  as  will  his 
genuine  concern  for  the  plight  of  humanity. 
Hie  passing  leaves  a  void  on  The  Oreenvllle 
News  editorial  page,  where  he  regularly  ap- 
peared tat  more  years  than  we  can  count  and 
in  the  world  of  Joximallsm  generally  that  will 
be  difficult  to  fiU. 

The  country  has  lost  a  pioneer  Journalist 
whose  dedication  to  his  Job  made  him  a  rare 
Individual  In  a  demanding  profession. 

[From  the  Dally  Freeman,  N.Y.,  Feb.  14, 1973] 
Death  of  a  Nkwspai'bsman 

With  the  death  of  David  Lawrence  on  Feb- 
ruary 11.  the  dispatch  he  wrote  two  days  be- 
fore for  publication  on  Monday,  February  12, 
was  the  last  of  around  16,000  he  has  written 
through  the  years,  going  back  to  1910.  His 
career  as  a  Washington  ccorespondent  began 
In  1910  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Washington  staff  of  The  Associated  Press. 
When  he  Joined  the  old  New  York  Evening 
Post  Washington  Bureau,  his  articles  were 
the  first  to  be  syndicated  nationally  by  wire. 
Until  1946,  he  wrote  his  regular  dispatches 
six  times  a  week,  and  then  reduced  the  week- 
ly total  to  five.  During  this  entire  period,  he 
took  one  vacation  of  about  two  weeks.  Other- 
wise, there  has  been  no  break  In  his  regular 
production  of  conunentarles — not  even  in 
1968  when  he  was  in  the  intensive  heart-care 
unit  in  a  Washington  hospital  for  several 
days. 

As  editors  of  the  papers  which  have  car- 
ried his  dispatch — ^many  of  them  for  years — 
know,  he  never  took  a  stand  because  It  was 
popular  and  often  battled  for  what  he  called 
"lost  causes."  Ben  McKelway,  friend  and 
longtime  editor  of  the  Washington  Star,  put 
It  in  these  words  at  the  ceremony  at  which 
David  Lawrence  was  made  a  fellow  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi: 

"Whatever  he  writes  Is  a  reflection  of  some 
deeply  held  conviction  that  he  feels  under 
real  obligation  to  express.  He  has  devoted 
his  life  to  Joumallsm — not  merely  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  but  as  a  cause  In  which 
he  passionately  believes." 

Tliat  cause  was  freedom  of  the  press  and 
Informing  the  public. 

[From  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Journal. 

Feb.  14,  1973] 

DAvm  Lawskkck 

David  Lawrence  was  the  dean  of  the  Wash- 
ington Press  corps.  When  he  died  he  was  old 
In  years  of  service  and  his  career  was  a 
succession  of  accomplishments. 

He  was  the  first  Washington  correspondent 
to  send  out  a  syndicated  column  over  the 
wlree.  He  was  one  of  the  first  political  com- 
mentators to  regularly  go  on  the  air.  He  was 
fovmder  of  the  United  States  Daily  which 
become  the  United  States  News,  and  another 
magazine,  the  World  Report.  He  merged  these 
two  journals.  His  conservative  opinions  as  ex- 
press^ in  those  editorial  pages  and  through 
his  syndicated  columns  were  Important  in 
forming  the  political  temper  of  this  land 
today. 

David  Lawrence's  column  was  carried  at 
one  time  or  another  by  a  number  of  Oeorgla 
dallies  Including  this.  H^  was  a  friend  of  the 
Georgia  press  in  other  ways,  appearing  on 
the  first  program  of  the  Georgia  PreH  Insti- 
tute in  1938  In  order  to  help  get  the  young 
Institute  eetabHshed.  The  wortd  of  Journal- 


lam  Joins  his  reading  public  in  regretting  his 
passing. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  14,  1973] 

DAVm    LAWOKIfCX 

Throughout  a  career  that  spanned  more 
than  sixty  years  and  ended  only  with  his 
death,  David  Lawrence  was  one  of  the  na- 
tion's most  highly  respected  and  warmly 
regarded  newspapermen,  and  it  is  as  such 
that  he  would  want  to  be  remembered. 

An  enterprising  and  energetic  reporter 
when  young,  be  became  a  world-famous 
commentator  and  influential  magazine  edltcn', 
but  his  zest  for  the  day's  news  never  dimmed. 
He  hated  to  take  a  vacation;  at  home  as  well 
as  at  the  ofllce  he  was  never  far  from  the 
friendly  clackety-clack  of  a  teletype  machine. 

As  some  young  Uberals  do,  David  Lawrence 
grew  deeply  conservative  with  the  passing 
years.  But  readers  of  every  viewpoint  found 
that  though  they  might  disagree  with  Mm, 
they  could  always  respect  him  for  his  intel- 
lectual seriousness,  ludd  prose,  ^-igorous 
advocacy  and  total  honesty. 

Within  his  own  profession,  Mr.  Lawrence 
was  warmly  regarded  for  many  publicized 
acts  of  kindness  and  for  his  deep  personal 
consideration  for  his  colleagues.  It  was  char- 
acteristic of  him  that  he  sold  VS.  News  & 
World  Report,  his  magazine,  and  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs,  his  specialized  news  service, 
to  his  employee.  As  a  publisher,  he  hod  a 
businessman's  acumen  but  it  Is  as  a  fellow 
craftsman  that  he  will  be  recalled  with  honor 
and  affection  by  his  colleagues  In  the  pro- 
fession he  loved  so  well  and  served  so  long. 

[Prom  the  Charleston  (S.C.)   News  and 

Courier,  Feb.  16,  1973] 

David  LAwaxNcx 

A  sage  among  American  Journalists.  David 
Lawrence  for  more  than  half  a  century 
brought  reliable  news  to  millions  of  his  read- 
ers and  honor  to  his  precession.  Through  his 
syndicated  column  and  In  X!B.  News  &  World 
Report,  the  weekly  news  magazine  he  founded 
and  edited,  Mr.  Lawrence  supplied  sound  and 
reasonable  views  of  the  world  during  a  period 
when  public  confldence  in  the  mass  media 
began  to  slide.  His  skill,  courage  and  integrity 
were  beyond  reproach  even  by  those  who  de- 
plored his  conservatism. 

Mr.  Lawrence  observed  and  reported  poU- 
tlcs  and  government  from  Washington  for 
most  of  his  long  career.  His  counsel  was  re- 
spected in  the  highest  places.  We  revered  him 
as  a  friend  and  occasional  adviser.  His  death 
at  age  84,  while  still  active  In  his  profession, 
closes  a  fruitful  career,  and  is  an  occasion 
of  sorrow  among  admirers  all  over  this  coun- 
try and  abroad. 

[From  the  State  (S.C.)   Columbia.  Feb.  16, 

1973] 

SoTTTR  Loses  a  Fkocmd 

The  death  Sunday  of  columnist  David 
Lawrence  diminished  American  Joiunollsm 
not  only  by  stilling  a  staunch  voice  for  con- 
servatism but  in  ending  the  career  of  a  news- 
man who  came  up  through  the  ranks  to  a 
position  of  prime  eiqVnence. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  well  Icnown  in  South 
Carolina,  where  mCny  readers  concurred  with 
his  political  philosophy  and  followed  his 
writings  in  The  Columbia  Record  and  ottier 
publications,  including  his  own  magadne, 
VS.  News  and  World  Report. 

But  he  has  close  personal  links  with  the 
Palmetto  State  as  well,  for  his  late  wife  was 
the  former  Miss  Ellanor  Campbell  Hayes  of 
Spartanburg.  They  visited  Spartanburg 
quietly  from  time  to  time  before  her  death 
in  1968.  And  Mr.  Lawrence  occasionally  visited 
his  good  friend  and  contemporary,  the  late 
James  F.  Byrnes,  in  Columbia. 

He  will  be  remembered  beet  by  many  South 
Carolinians  for  his  factual  coverage  and  per- 
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ceptlre  comznentuy  regarding  South«m  nee 
relAttons  during  the  tensions  of  tbe  mld- 
1960s.  His  contribution  to  national  under- 
standing during  that  period  was  acknond- 
edged  In  tbe  dedication  of  W.  D.  Worknum's 
book.  The  Case  For  the  South: 

"To  David  Lawrence,  who  befriended  the 
Soutb  by  telling  tbe  trutb  to  tbe  Nation." 

[From  the  U3.  New*  ft  World  Beport,  Feb.  36 
1973] 
Datid  IiftwixircB  188&-1973 
^rom  the  Prttiient  of  the  Vnitei  Statea — 
For    more    than    half    a    century,    David 
Lawrence  wrote  with  clarity  and  conviction 
about  the  public  Issaes  of  our  times.  At  his 
death  he  w«8  not  only  a  dean  of  his  profes- 
sion but  also  one  of  our  moet  distinguished 
patriots. 

Along  with  mlUlons  of  other  Americans.  I 
shall  miss  him  deeply. 

RiCHAID  M.  Ndcon, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

A  MZSSAGX  raOM  TUK  FUBLISHZX 

For  47  yean.  In  thla  and  predecessor  pub- 
Ucmttona.  the  top  Une  of  the  masthead  In 
each  Isaue  has  read  "David  Lawrence,  Editor." 
Now  that  top  Une  changes.  Hereafter,  It 
wlU  read,  aa  at  left,  "Founder:  David 
liawnnoe  1888-1973." 

On  February  11,  David  Lawrence  died  sud- 
denly at  his  winter  home  in  Sarasota,  Fla. 

Aa  anyone  who  knew  him  would  have  ex- 
pected, he  was  active  to  the  end,  at  age  84 
BtUl  abaorted  In  the  news  and  In  the  affairs 
of  the  rnmf[^mfT,»  be  founded.  Ten  minutes 
befon  hla  death,  be  had  been  on  the  tele- 
phone In  a  spirited  conversation  about  the 
future  of  "VS.  News  &  World  Report." 

We  who  wen  doae  to  him  can  take  ctHn- 
fort  In  the  thooght  that  he  died  as  be  would 
have  wanted  to  die — vigorous,  active,  on  the 
job  right  up  to  almoet  the  moment  of  his 
death. 

No  one  of  us  or  group  of  ua  can  replace 
David  lAwrence.  But  we  can  look  to  the  fu- 
ton with  ■■annnoe.  because  for  years  before 
his  death  he  was  engaged  in  a  series  of 

Mwurea  to  eaae  the  transition  and  make 
■un  that  hla  sucoeaeon  would  be  able  to 
cairy  on  without  him, 

In  1983,  under  a  plan  worked  out  by  Mr. 
Lawrence,  "TTjS.  Newa  *  World  Report"  be- 
came entirely  emplofa-owned. 

Every  employe  who  has  been  with  the 

■gaalna  aa  lonf  a*  five  yean  and  has 
rsaelMd  ag*  80  la  aoMOed  to  own  stock  In 
bJa  or  bar  own  namtm.  Itw  stock  is  distributed 
la  a  bonna  on  the  individual's  anniversary 
irith  ttaa  onmpany  each  fifth  year. 

In  addition,  part  of  the  employes'  proflt- 
ibarlng  fund  is  Inveated  in  this  company's 
itock.  which  meana  Indirect  ownership  by 
>mployea  and  an  added  shan  In  the  growth 
}f  the  magamne.  Ur.  Lawnnoe,  under  the 
>wnenh4>  plan,  singled  himself  out  as  the 
>nly  long-term  employe  not  eligible  to  own 
Itock  in  tha  occnpany. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  transferring  own- 
irahtp  from  tbe  Lawrence  family  to  indi- 
vidual emptoyea,  he  also  was  transferring  au- 
ibortty  to  younger  mamben  of  the  staff  who 
»uld  be  expected  to  aurvlve  him. 

For  yaan.  thus,  he  planned  for  death  with 
t»  ma»  dlaoenmient  tBat  he  has  planned 
or  111*. 

At  hla  death,  the  board  of  dlrscton  elected 
ine  to  take  over  bis  duties  aa  chairman  of 
he  board. 

Th*  aaaeotlw  editor,  Howard  FUeger,  be- 
I  ame  editor.  ICarrln  L.  Stone,  senior  asao- 
I  late  axacuttva  editor,  moved  up  to  execu- 

I  tf  adltcr.  John  H.  ah»«»«  TK^rt.^^g  editor, 
■  elected  a  member  of  th*  board, 
rhaa*  and  other  key  exeeutlv**  an  tndl- 

^uala  wbom  David  Lawrsnoa  selected  for 
]  osmona  or  raqxmalblUty.  AU  of  them  believe 

I I  "^B.  New*  *  World  B^jort"  and  will  con- 
1  tatw  It  on  the  oancepts  It  has  alwaya  fol- 


lowed, improving  it  where  possible  but  not 
altering  tbe  basic  character  or  publishing 
purpose  of  the  magazine. 

Thus,  we  wUl  follow  tbe  paths  be  laid  out 
for  us,  remembering  him  not  only  with  tbe 
highest  professional  respect  but  also  with 
great  personal  affection  and  gratitude. 

As  "The  Washington  Evening  Star-News" 
said  in  an  editorial  after  his  death,  "One  of 
the  best  things  that  can  be  said  about  the 
profession  of  Joumallam  Is  that,  very  occa- 
sionally, it  produces  a  David  Lawrence." 
John   H.  Swzkt, 

Publisher. 

[From  VS.  News  &  World  Report,  Fteb.  36, 
1973] 
Thx  Lawrkncx  Memobzal  Bkrvicx 
(By  Rabbi  Joshua  O.  Habennan,  Washington 
Hebrew  Congregation) 
In  this  very  hoijr.  the  remains  of  David 
Lawrence  are  being  laid  to  rest  by  his  imme- 
diate family  in  Princeton  at  the  graveside  of 
bis  beloved  Ellanor,  with  whom  be  shared 
more  than  60  years  of  a  harmonious  and 
happy  marriage. 

It  was  his  wish  that  upon  bis  death  those 
who  oared,  tboee  who  were  bis  friends  and 
.oolleaguee,  gather  together  for  a  last  fan- 
well  hen  In  Washington,  tbe  city  he  loved  so 
dearly.  A  congregation  of  many  faiths,  we  an 
all  united  In  sorrow  over  the  loss  of  a  gnat 
man.  Far  greater  than  any  tribute  we  can  pay 
him  from  this  pulpit  is  tbe  unexpressed 
eulogy  of  gratitude  In  tbe  hearts  of  coimtless 
pet^le  who  wen  enlightened,  goaded  and 
guided  by  his  words,  by  bis  deeds,  by  the 
example  of  his  personal  life.  We  may  apply 
to  him  the  prophetic  tribute: 

"The  law  of  truth  was  in  bis  mouth."  (Mai. 
3:6) 

He  conformed  to  the  ideal  of  the  sages  of 
Judaism  who  taught  that  tbe  Inner  man 
should  be  identical  with  his  outward  appear- 
ance. 

He  was  a  man  of  truth  In  the  candor  of 
his  opinions.  His  words  had  tbe  solidity  of 
conviction,  of  moral  earnestness  rooted  in 
genuine  beliefs. 

He  was  a  man  of  truth  in  fidelity  to  prin- 
ciple. Tbe  son  of  a  poor  Jewish  inmiigrant 
tailor,  be  got  the  finest  possible  education 
and  roee  to  the  top  of  bis  profession;  he 
clung  to  tbe  values  In  which  he  was  reared, 
the  values  which  made  possible  his  own 
career.  He  deeply  believed  La  the  power  of 
Individual  and  national  merit,  in  the  power 
of  knowledge  and  hard  work. 

The  law  of  trutti  was  in  his  mouth — not 
only  In  what  he  said  but  in  what  be  felt 
about  people,  especially  those  with  whom  be 
worked.  He  knew  how  much  he  owed  them 
and  was  not  one  to  preen  himself  with  the 
feathen  of  othen.  He  once  publicly  acknowl- 
edged that  tbe  proudest  day  of  bis  life  was 
the  day  when  hia  staff,  In  his  absence,  fol- 
lowing tbe  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, set  aside  tbe  finished  copy  of  the  maga- 
zine and,  only  hours  befon  publication,  pre- 
pared a  completely  new  edition. 

This  unique  feat  of  modem  Journalism, 
accomplished  by  bis  aasoclatee  without  his 
direction  and  help,  meant  more  to  him  than 
any  of  bis  own,  very  considerable  single- 
handed  achievements. 

His  vicarious  joy  in  the  success  of  othen 
refiected  a  generosity  of  spirit  not  always 
found  among  leaden. 

He  was  a  man  of  truth  In  his  personal 
bearing,  living  a  strictly  disciplined  life;  a 
prodigious  worker  who  would  not  ask  of 
others  what  he  was  unwilling  to  do  himself; 
a  man  whose  word  was  bis  bond,  faithful  to 
friends,  loyal  to  family;  a  man  who  did  not 
leave  behind  a  trail  of  broken  promises  and 
betrayals. 

It  might  be  a  source  of  unending  amaae- 
ment  to  some  of  us  why  so  tough-minded  an 
observer  of  the  struggle  for  power — who,  from 


earliest  chUdhood,  had  trained  himself  to 
nport  what  be  saw — never  turned  cynical. 
How  could  be  nmaln,  all  bis  lUe,  both  a 
realist  and  idealist — as  clear  in  his  percep- 
tion of  what  Is,  against  what  ought  to  be? 

The  key  to  this  puzaie  is  a  fundamentaUy 
nllglous  faith  which  his  own  tradition  im- 
parted to  him  and  which  he  found  so  much 
In  consonance  with  the  spiritual  con  of 
America:  a  supnme  belief  in  God,  by  whose 
will,  right  is  Dolgbtl  He  tenaciously  nurtured 
this  nllglous  faith  not  only  by  loyal  mem- 
bership In  this  Congngation,  but  by  his  un- 
faUtog  participation  In  the  Senate's  Prayer 
Bnakfast.  He  was  the  only  non-Senator  to 
be  admitted  to  this  weekly  nllglous  fellow- 
ship, and  one  of  its  leading  spirits. 

Scrlptun  tells  us:  "Then  is  a  time  to  be 
sUent."  (Eccl.  3:7)  The  voice  of  David  Law- 
nnce  has  been  sUenced.  His  column,  which 
was  a  pUlar  of  principle  In  a  world  maddened 
by  unprincipled  power,  no  longer  appears. 

We  may  ponder  the  measura  of  good  he 
did  and  how  much  of  bis  influence  wUl  con- 
tinue. But,  U  he  himself  could  speak  to  us 
now.  he  might  well  say: 

For  me — to  have  made  one  soul  better  for 
my  birth; 

To  have  added  but  one  flower  to  the  garden 
of  the  earth; 

To  have  struck  one  blow  for  truth  In  the 
dally  fight  with  lies; 

To  have  done  one  deed  of  right  In  the  face 
of  calumnies; 

To  have  sown  In  tbe  souls  of  men  one 
thought  that  will  not  die; 

To  have  been  a  link  In  the  chain  of  life 

shall  be  Immortality. 

Bt  Akthttb  Kkock,  Fokmxrlt  Chixf  of  thx 
Washixctom  BintxAu  of  New  Yokk  Tniis 
On  Dec.  33,  1968— two  days  befon  his  76th 
birthday — the  National  Pnss  Club  gave  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  David  Lawnnce.  Al- 
though we  use  words  extravagantly  in  my 
profession,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  describe 
the  occasion  as  "memorable." 

It  was  memorable  for  several  reasons,  but 
two  were  outstanding.  The  speaker  had  ac- 
complished an  almoet  Impossible  feat:  "I've 
tried  to  figure  out,"  be  remarked,  "what  it 
Is  a  fellow  can  say  about  himself  and  ...  re- 
main modest  at  the  end."  But  he  had.  More- 
over, a  member  of  the  audience  had  arisen  to 
teU  David  Lawnnce  s<unething  about  him- 
self that  applies  equally  to  this  occasion- 
"Do  you  know,"  he  asked  David,  "that  every 
person  hen  and  many  mon  who  an  absent 
have  a  real  affection  for  you?" 

But,  true  as  the  statement  was,  on  this 
day  as  well,  it  enumerated  only  one  of  the 
qualities  inherent  In  David  Lawnnce  that 
account  for  the  noble  contribution  he  made— 
as  a  Journalist  to  the  enlightenment  of  bis 
time,  and  as  a  humanist  to  the  ston  of 
compassion  for  the  leas  fortunate  that  is 
ever  In  scant  supply.  Hla  contribution  was, 
subsUntiaUy.  professional  Integrity,  personal 
honor,  and  courage  in  serving  principle  at 
risk  of  the  loss  of  a  tartune  hardly  won. 
For  frequently  articles  under  his  by-line,  in- 
volving the  riak  of  crippling  financial  boycott 
of  hia  magazine,  wen  palpably  written  in 
full  awanness  of  It. 

If  the  personal  standards  David  Lawnnoe 
lived  by  wen  common  to  us  all,  then  would 
be  much  mon  erldenoe  to  sustain  his  faith, 
aa  he  eipieeeed  It  that  day  at  the  National 
Pnaa  Club— th*  fUth  that  for  m^p^m^i 
"then  is  an  inaplratlon  somewhere." 

If  the  basic  iffof*talonal  standard  by  which 
he  was  guided  were  common  to  all  hU  oon- 
tenqwranes,  the  preas  would  be  mxich  bet- 
ter armed  In  defending  itsAlf  titrnx  those 
who  fundamentaUy  and  Jcnovlngly — ^n^  I 
do  not  agree  than  an  many  such  In  ofllc*— 
would  shackle  Its  freedom  to  search  out  and 
circulate  the  facts  tbe  people  an  entitled 
to  know. 
For,  as  reporter,  columnist,  editor  and  pub- 


llBber,  David  Lawrence  upheld  a  baslo  pro- 
fessional standard.  It  was:  In  news  reporting, 
to  set  down  coldly  the  vital  statlatlc*  of  a 
happening,  a  condition  or  a  situation  and 
leave  Judgment  of  Its  slgnlflcanoes  to  the 
reader.  If  the  product  wen  a  commentary. 
It  should  be  plainly  so  marked  and  the  au- 
thor's primary  mission  was  to  clarify  the  Is- 
sues Involved,  provide  pertinent  information, 
and  with  due  acknowledgement  of  the  oppoa- 
Ing  point  of  view,  modestly  present  his  own. 

I  have  tried  to  recall  any  column  or  edi- 
torial he  wrote  In  which  be  turned  to  tbe 
pejorative  to  buttress  his  position.  Although, 
two  olassee  after  mine,  David  Lawrenoe  took 
the  sune  fnsbman  English  courses  I  did  at 
Princeton,  under  the  same  professors,  he 
seemed  never  to  have  learned  any  of  the 
parts  of  speech  In  the  category  of  abuse.  Nor 
do  I  recall  any  column  or  editorial  in  which 
he  repaid  the  source  of  exclusive  Informa- 
tion by  ornamenting  subsequent  mention  of 
the  name  of  his  source  with  "able,"  "forth- 
right," "astute"  or  any  of  tbe  expressions  by 
which  such  npayment  is  made  by  some  of 
his  colleagues. 

Adhering  to  these  standards,  as  David  Law- 
nnoe did,  does  not  set  the  river  of  print 
on  fin.  But  it  helps  greatly  to  keep  that  river 
clean,  and  sustain  the  fiow  of  reliable  iator- 
matlon  that  serves  our  government  process. 

When  first  I  met  David  Lawrence  be  was 
the  new  boy  at  the  Press  Club,  nlleving  me 
of  that  lowly  status,  which  I  had  acquired  a 
few  months  before  in  tbe  year  1910. 

The  chief  of  the  Associated  Frees  bureau  in 
Philadelphia  must  have  had  a  good  eye  for 
promise  when  he  rec<»nmended  that  Law- 
rence be  transferred  to  Washington.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  slim,  eager  young  man, 
with  a  most  agreeable  personality,  was  up- 
setting the  complacent  hierarchy  of  Wash- 
ington correspondents — some  of  them  wore 
Bilk  hats  then,  and  carried  canes — with  ex- 
clusive news  stories  written  with  a  clarity 
and  personal  detachment  that  won  him  the 
highly  nspected  position  of  WashlngtcHi  cor- 
respondent of  "The  New  Toik  Evening 
Post" — ^then  a  literate  nemsprnptx  reeembllng 
the  present  one  in  name  only. 

To  those  who  knew  David  only  by  his  joiir- 
nallsm  It  may  be  surprising  to  be  told  that 
in  his  youth  he  was  filled  with  a  spirit  of 
merriment,  and  one  which  wasnt  always 
"innooMit,"  as  OUl>ert  and  Bnlllvan's  Mi- 
kado described  his  own. 

I  learned  of  this  trait  early  In  our  acquain- 
tance. David,  being  an  extra  young  man 
around  town  in  th*  flret  Wilson  Admin- 
istration, often  came  to  dine  with  my  wife 
and  me.  One  of  these  evenings  the  tele- 
phone rang  while  we  were  at  dinner,  and 
It  was  not  until  later  that  I  recalled  as  an 
odd  circumstance  bow  quickly  our  guest 
sprang  to  answer  It.  "It's  for  you,"  be  said. 
In  a  tone  so  lugubrious  that  I  pkdced  up  th* 
Instrument  pnpared  for  tbe  wotat,  and  It 
was. 

The  caller's  voice  was  unquestionably,  I 
thought,  that  of  the  member  of  Oongrees 
from  Btontucky  he  identified  Mmnnif  to  be— 
a  member,  moreover,  whom  I  knew  to  be 
resentful  of  a  news  story  ooncemlng  >«>»« 
that  I  had  sent  to  my  pi^^,  "Th*  Oouzl*r- 
Jpximal"  of  Louisville.  "I  bweby  give  notice." 
wen  tbe  statesman's  opening  words,  ut- 
tered In  a  resounding  shout;  "that  when 
next  w«  meet — and  I  shaU  see  this  is  aoou — 
I  shall  disembowel  you  unless  you  hav*  n- 
traotcd  that  lying  artlol*.'' 

I  knew  from  the  gentleman's  record  In 
various  taverns  that  he  was  wholly  capable 
of  attempting  the  operation  on  me — ^unless 
by  chance  bis  chosen  instrument  was  a  gun. 
But  the  appnbeaston  that  my  wife  and 
gueat  would  gather  enough  from  my  aid*  of 
the  conversation  to  concjude  I  was  a  coward, 
a  renegade  reporter  yielding  to  threat,  im- 
pelled me  to  make  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing statement  before  banging  down  the 


receiver:  "Sir,  you  cannot  Intimidate  me,  and 
I  will  prov*  this  the  next  time  our  paths 
cross." 

Suffused  wttti  a  mixture  of  fear  and  per- 
sonal pride,  I  returned  to  tbe  table  to  find 
Lawrenoe  doubled  up  In  mirth  and  my  wife 
dlsappolntly  unlmpreeeed  with  my  heroism. 
For,  as  It  developed,  Lawnnce  knew,  and 
had  Infomed  my  wife,  that  the  l>elligerant 
who  called  up  was  not  the  Kentucky  Repre- 
sentative at  all,  but  Joe  Tumulty,  President 
Wilson's  secretary  and  a  close  pal  of  David, 
tbe  two  having  plazmed  the  Joke  together. 

As  age  came  upon  David  lAwrence,  and 
fate  inflicted  on  him  two  of  tbe  moat  poig- 
nant griefs  in  human  experience,  bis  youth- 
ful sense  of  merriment  was  subordinated 
to  a  kind  of  amnwert  contemplation  of  the 
pretentiousness  that  Is  deeply  woven  in  the 
fabric  of  Washington  life. 

This  amusement  extended  to  him  his  own 
ways  and  works;  equally  he  would  tiun  off 
compliment  or  complaint  with  buiter.  For, 
as  Disraeli  noted,  "Those  who  have  known 
grief  rarely  seem  sad."  And  so  I  feel  that 
we  should  bid  fanwell  to  David  Lawrence 
without  sadness.  P\>r  he  met  bis  last  dead- 
line well  In  advance,  as  he  had  for  60  yean, 
when  he  arose  from  his  typewriter  for  the 
final  time. 

In  bis  Press  ClMb  talk,  he  answered  one 
question  by  saying  that  "the  moral  princi- 
ples Woodrow  Wilson  expounded  in  Interna- 
tional affairs  wen  .  .  .  the  greatest  thing 
I've  ever  known."  We  hen  today  can  praise 
In  similar  terms  the  moral  principles  which 
David  Lawrence  expounded  In  everything  he 
did,  vrrote  and  thought. 

I  do  not  believe  he  ever  did  a  petty  thing. 
I  know  he  never  wrote  a  petty  line. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing I  was  privileged  to  be  the  leader  of 
the  Senators  prayer  breakfast.  Since  our 
last  meeting  we  have  lost  a  dear  friend. 
David  Lawrence.  Had  Senator  John 
SnmnB,  who  has  attended  Senate 
prayer  breakfasts  with  David  Lawrence 
for  a  quarter  century  been  able  to  be  with 
us  at  our  meeting  this  morning,  he  would 
have  spoken  I  know  about  our  departed 
friend.  In  his  absence  I  substituted  as 
best  I  could. 

James  Russell  Lowell  once  wrote: 

No  man  can  produce  great  things  who  Is 
not  th(»rougbly  sincere  In  dealing  with  hlm- 
stif. 

That  surely  is  one  reason  David  Law- 
rence was  able  to  do  such  great  things 
in  his  lifetime — that  and  his  adherence 
to  the  belief  that  "there  Is  an  inspiration 
somewhere." 

David  Lawrence  was  a  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate prayer  breakfast  group  since  its  in- 
ception in  the  early  1940's. 

He  was,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
non-Senate  member  of  the  group,  and 
surely  one  of  its  most  faithful  partic- 
ipants. 

Over  a  30-year  period,  he  saw  Senate 
members  ccune  and  go  as  the  political 
tides  changed,  but  he  remained  a  stead- 
fast, active  member. 

He  recognized  this  group  as  a  source 
of  spiritual  stroigth. 

He  himself,  by  virtue  of  his  own  life- 
style, gave  strength  to  the  other  mem- 
bers. 

His  partidpaiion  over  the  long  years. 
Indicated  his  realization  of  the  need  of 
all  of  us — in  the  Senate  and  out — to  look 
to  something  higher  than  ourselves  for 
guidance  and  directl(»i  in  our  daily  lives. 

David's  life  was  a  shining  example  of 


the  good  one  can  achieve  when  he  ooui^es 
his  Ood-given  talents  with  a  high  regard 
for  his  fellow  men. 

His  own  life  story  could  have  made  our 
traditional  Horatio  Alger  success  stories 
pale  by  comparison. 

He  was  bom  to  poor  immigrant  par- 
ents. 

He  worked  his  way  through  Princeton 
by  being  the  AP  reporter  in  charge  of 
university  coverage. 

He  moved  on  to  a  variety  of  Journal- 
istic endeavors:  first,  AP  correspondent 
in  Washington;  second,  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Evening  Poet;  third,  owner 
of  his  own  press  association:  fourth, 
founder  of  the  weekly  United  States 
News  and  the  World  Report,  which 
in  1947  he  merged  into  D.S.  News  k 
World  Report;  political  commentator 
on  a  radio  broadcast;  and  author  whose 
incisive  column  was  syndicated  In  300 
newspapers. 

During  his  rise  to  the  top  of  the  Journ- 
alistic world,  and  throughout  the  years 
when  he  was  one  of  the  most  respected 
writers  in  the  United  States,  he  never 
wavered  in  his  dedication  to  the  highest 
principles  in  his  relatlondiip  with  his 
family,  friends,  and  coworkers  or  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  integrity  in  his  profes- 
sion. 

His  generosity  toward  his  fellows  can 
be  seen  In  several  examples :  first,  In  1970, 
he  donated  to  Fairfax  Ctounty  Va.  where 
he  lived  so  long,  his  800-ac're  farm  to 
be  used  as  a  public  park;  second.  In  1946 
he  sold  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs 
to  its  employees;  third,  in  1962,  he  sold 
U.S.  News  tt  World  Report  to  his  em- 
ployees, offering  generous  stock  options 
to  those  who  had  been  with  the  company 
over  5  years.  It  was  typical  of  David  to 
want  to  lend  a  hand  to  those  who  had 
served  the  magazine  faithfully,  to  offer 
people  the  opportunity  to  advance  them- 
selves. 

I  think  the  words  of  his  friend  and  col- 
league, Arthur  Krock,  most  accurately 
portray  David's  contribution  to  the  field 
of  political  reporting: 

Adhering  to  these  standards  (of  Journalis- 
tic exceUenoe  through  impartial  coverage) ,  as 
David  Lawrenoe  did.  does  not  set  the  river  of 
print  on  fire.  But  it  helps  greatly  to  keep 
that  river  clean,  and  sustain  the  fiow  of 
reliable  Information  that  serves  our  govern- 
ment process. 

It  is  one  of  life's  strange  coincidences 
that  at  the  first  prayer  breakfast  after 
his  death,  it  was  my  turn  to  speak  to  the 
group,  for  David  Lawrence's  last  column 
was  about  my  proposal,  cosponsored  by 
Senator  Cranston  and  Senator  Hakky  P. 
Btrd,  Jr.,  to  set  up  budgeting  commit- 
tees for  the  Congress  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means,  Finance 
and  Appropriations  Committees,  to  es- 
tablish our  own  celling  on  expenditures. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  article 
U^ether  with  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  of  Tuesday, 
PebnuuT  13, 1973,  be  printed  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
how  much  I  personally  shall  miss  David 
Lawrence  as  a  friend. 
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I  shaU  miss  having  the  benefit  of  his 
fair  and  pnsbmg  mind. 

I  must  say  that  I  shall  miss,  too.  the 
inspiration  be  gaye  me  by  the  unusual 
response  he  had  to  advancing  age. 

It  is  not  unusual  that  he  lived  to  be 
84  years  old. 

But  It  is  highly  unusual  that  he  was 
so  active  in  mind  and  body  untU  the  mo- 
ment of  his  death. 

His  final  column,  which  I  mentioned 
earlier,  was  written  a  few  hours  before 
his  death,  according  to  the  Evening  Star. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  his  ex- 
ample is  an  exceUent  one  for  us  to  pur- 
sue— he  kept  active  In  his  later  years, 
and  as  he  stayed  active,  he  stayed 
thoughtful,  insightful,  accurate,  and  elo- 
quent. 

His  fine  mind  stayed  silert  and  pene- 
trating with  the  passage  of  time  because 
he  kept  the  edge  finely  honed. 

David  seemed  to  be  in  agreement  with 
Cicero  who  wrote: 

We  must  take  a  stand  agaliut  old  age,  and 
It*  fault*  must  be  atoned  for  by  activity.  We 
m.ust  fight,  as  It  were,  against  disease,  and 
In  like  manner  against  old  age.  Nor,  Indeed, 
must  the  body  alone  be  supported,  but  the 
mind  and  tbe  soul  much  more;  for  these 
also,  unless  you  drop  oil  on  them  as  on  a 
lamp,  are  extinguished  by  old  age.  .  .  .  Our 
minds  are  rendered  buoyant  by  exercise. 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  whose 
philosophy  about  growing  old  with  ac- 
tivity, as  well  as  grace,  wrote: 

The  riders  in  a  race  do  not  stop  short 
when  they  reach  the  goal.  There  is  a  little 
flnifh^ng  canter  before  coming  to  a  stand- 
BtlU.  There  Is  time  to  bear  the  kind  voices 
of  friends,  and  to  say  to  oneself:  "The  work 
Is  done."  But  just  as  one  says  that,  the  an- 
swer comes:  "The  race  Is  over,  but  the  work 
Is  never  done  while  the  power  to  work  re- 
mains." The  canter  that  brings  you  to  a 
standstill  need  not  be  only  a  coming  to  rest. 
It  cannot  be,  while  you  stUl  live.  For  to  live 
is  to  function.  That  Is  all  there  la  to  living. 

The  greatest  tribute  we  could  pay  to 
David  Lawrence  is  to  guard  against  let- 
ting our  own  Interest  In  life  deteriorate 
in  any  way.  He  provides  an  Inspiration 

for  Us  all. 

KzHnrr  1 

Who   BHAIX  BI   ADMonSTBATOB? 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Sen.  Charlea  R.  Percy,  Republican  of  Ull- 
nols,  and  Sen.  Alan  Cranston,  Democrat  of 
California,  have  oome  forth  with  a  proposal 
to  set  up  a  oongreaalonal  meehantam  which 
would  establish  at  the  start  of  each  seoalon  of 
Congren  a  joint  meeting  of  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  Ways  and  Means,  the  Finance  and 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  two 
houses  to  limit  budget  outlays  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

A  paaal  would  be  required  to  meet  by 
March  80  aod  fix  the  top  simi  of  expenditures 
In  a  Joint  reaoltttton  for  the  approval  of  the 
aaoato  and  tbe  Bouae.  THe  plan  would  stlpu- 
1st*  that.  wiUl  both  approved  the  resolutions, 
nelthar  one  could  pass  an  appropriations  bill. 
Tlia  thaocy  Is  that  each  appropriations  com- 
mittee votUd  be  oompalled  to  operate  within 
an  over-all  budget  celling. 

Percy  sayi  the  Mil  is  a^MdaUy  timely  In 
view  of  "the  potantlal  oonfrontatlon.  and 
even  constitutional  crisis,  that  may  be  poeed 
betveea  the  Oongraaa  and  the  executive  over 


the  question  of  executive  impoundment  of 
congreeslonally  mandated  appropriations." 
He  asserts  that  "reform  cf  the  congressional 
appropriations  system  Is  the  single  most  Im- 
portant issue  we  must  address." 

It  Is  recalled  that  Congress  iu  1946  enacted 
virtually  identical  legislation,  but  it  was 
never  utilized  and  hence  repealed. 

Percy  believes  that,  because  there  is  no 
definite  relationship  between  congressional 
decisions  to  raise  money  and  decisions  to 
spend  it,  the  current  methods  are  Ineffective. 
He  points  out  that  the  congressional  com- 
mittees which  are  responsible  for  appropriat- 
ing funds  do  not  weigh  the  amounts  avail- 
able for  spending  against  the  ajnounts  to  be 
appropriated.  He  contends  that  "there  Is  no 
system  of  spending  priorities"  and  that  the 
present  "separate,  uncoordinated  and  frag- 
mented appropriations  of  individual  sub- 
committees are  merely  added  up  to  produce 
an  appropriations  total." 

The  objective  of  the  proposal  Is  to  enable 
Congress  to  gain  control  over  the  whole 
spending  process  and  thereby  mitigate  or 
eliminate  the  Impounding  problem.  What  Is 
Involved  here,  of  course.  Is  the  question  of 
how  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
the  government  can  cooperate  in  this  field. 

Clearly,  Congress  has  the  power  to  appro- 
priate money,  but  the  executive  departments 
are  compelled  to  interpret  the  purposes  of  the 
appropriations  and  to  deterfiilne  whether  the 
sums  available  should  or  should  not  be  spent. 
The  situation  for  which  the  money  is  author- 
ized must  be  thoroughly  examined  to  decide 
whether  public  funds  should  be  disbursed  or 
deferred. 

The  problem.  In  a  nutshell,  Is  who  shall  be 
the  executive  or  administrator  in  the  gov- 
arnment?  Congress  has  the  authority  to  pass 
laws  enacting  the  appropriations  for  which 
it.  wishes  money  to  be  spent.  But  the  officials 
of  the  executive  branch  have  the  responsibil- 
ity, on  the  other  hand,  to  consider  carefully 
whether  the  authorizations  made  by  Con- 
gress call  for  total  spending  or  partial  spend- 
ing or  a  deferment  until  the  circumstances 
are  suitable.  Somebody,  of  coiirse,  actxially 
has  to  spend  the  money  and  before  doing  so 
would  naturally  want  to  know  whether  the 
authorization  properly  applies  or  should  be 
withheld  or  modified. 

Unquestionably  Congress  has  the  right  to 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  funds.  But  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  must 
determine  whether  the  money  should  or 
should  not  be  spent,  based  upon  a  study  of 
the  facts  and  also  on  the  discretion  that 
should  be  iised  In  giving  preference  to  one 
need  that  has  tulsen  rather  than  another. 

In  a  large-sized  private  business,  the  treas- 
urer of  the  company  makes  known  the  sums 
of  money  available  for  particular  categories 
of  operation.  But  a  set  of  executive  officers 
determines  how  much  money  sliaU  be  spent 
and  whether  some  proposed  expenditures 
shall  be  ciirtalled  or  withheld  altogether. 
Similarly,  In  government  the  final  decision 
really  rests  with  the  branch  which  actually 
spends  the  money  and  haa  full  knowledge  of 
what  each  situation  requires. 


DAvm  Lawrence 
David  Lawrence,  who  died  Sunday  at  84, 
kept  busy  to  the  end.  No  one  at  the  Star- 
NeWB,  and  probably  none  of  his  readers,  was 
surprised  that  his  usual  Monday  column  was 
already  In  the  office.  But  he  did  surprise  us, 
tat  all  that.  The  obituary  In  our  early  edi- 
tions yesterday  directed  readers  to  Mr.  Law- 
rence's "last  column"  on  that  day's  opposite- 
editorial  page.  And  then,  on  the  wire,  right 
on  time  as  usual  came  what  Indeed  is  his  last 
column,  written  a  few  hours  befrare  he  died. 


It  appears  In  its  usual  spot  today — lucid, 
crisp,  informative,  the  product  of  a  wise  and 
gentle  mind  which  never  stopped  asking  the 
right  questions. 

This  unfiagging  attention  to  duty  was  in 
aU  ways  typical  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  He  was  a 
man  of  large  affairs,  the  publisher  of  a  major 
news  magaaine  of  wide  circulation  and  Influ- 
ence. But,  after  his  family,  the  column  was 
always  Mr.  Lawrence's  first  love.  For  50  years 
It  appeared  In  this  newipaper — something 
like  13,000  times.  He  wrote  every  word  him- 
self. And  invariably.  If  our  first  edition  con- 
tained a  typographical  error,  we  knew  that  If 
Mr.  Lawrence  wjd  In  town  he  would  be  on  the 
phone  before  the  Ink  was  dry,  gently  n>fti{tng 
sure  that  the  offense  had  been  noted  by 
someone,  and  that  everything  would  be  put 
right  In  time  for  the  next  edition  of  the 
paper. 

He  was  the  newsman  In  the  classic  mold. 
His  opinions  wwe  firm,  but  they  never  over- 
rode the  reporter's  instinct  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  story.  He  had  the  tenacity  of  the 
proverbial  bulldog  In  his  cearch  for  the  facte, 
but  withal  he  was  the  most  forgiving  and 
kindest  of  men.  One  of  the  best  things  that 
can  be  said  about  the  profession  of  Journal- 
Ism  is  that,  very  occasionally,  It  produces  a 
David  Lawrence. 


THE  NIXON  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
BUDGET     AND     AID     TO     NORTH 

VIETNAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
shortly  after  the  President  submitted 
his  budget,  I  made  some  observations 
about  this  Important  document.  At  that 
time  I  wEis  focusing  on  what  might  be 
considered  the  administration's  domes- 
tic budget. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  examine  and 
comment  on  several  items  in  the  inter- 
national affairs  portion  of  the  budget, 
including  the  proposal  to  grant  aid  to 
North  Vietnam. 

As  with  the  President's  budget  re- 
quests on  the  domestic  side,  many  of  the 
same  comments  can  be  made  concerning 
his  priorities  in  the  area  of  American 
obligations  abroad.  The  President's  do- 
mestic budget  was  one  of  deception,  defi- 
cits, neglect,  big  business  favoritism,  and 
domestic  disengagement.  His  interna- 
tional affairs  budget  is  topheavy  from 
military  expenditures  and  mt^es  a  lack- 
luster commitment  to  humanitarian 
programls.  This  Imbalance  of  priorities  is 
totally  counter, to  the  traditional  goals 
of  American  foreign  assistance.  It  does 
considerable  harm  to  American  pro- 
nouncements that  we  selk  a  generation 
of  peace. 

I  am  aware  of  the  Intense  feelings 
generated  by  any  discussion  of  our 
foreign  assistance  programs.  There  are 
some  who  would  like  to  abandon  totally 
our  entire  foreign  assistance  program  to 
both  fields  of  security  and  economic  as- 
sistance of  a  bilateral  and  multilateral 
nature. 

I  do  not  favor  such  a  move.  Foreign 
assistance  can  still  be  discussed  and  ad- 
vocated without  abandoning  the  follow- 
ing principles: 

All  natloni  afaould  pay  their  fair  share. 

No  country  should  be  controlled, 
"guided,"  or  coddled  by  another. 
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The  preoccupatl(xi  with  military  ob- 
jectives and  the  proposal  of  bloated  mili- 
tary foreign  assistance  budgets  Inter- 
feres with  our  ability  to  resp<md  effec- 
tively to  foreign  development  programs 
and  provide  humanitarian  assistance 
where  it  is  desperately  needed. 

I  have  fought  too  long  for  dignity  and 
economic  Justice  for  Americans  to  be 
convinced  now  by  foreign  aid  critics 
that  other  peoples  do  not  deserve  or  do 
not  want  to  8u;hleve  these  same  goals. 

I  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  come  for- 
ward and  say  that  our  priorities  must  be 
here  at  home,  In  Detroit  and  Los  An- 
geles, and  in  rural  America.  But  to  for- 
get tiiat  poverty,  disease  and  suffering 
also  exist  beyond  our  shores  and  to  turn 
our  backs  chi  people  in  need  is  to  deceive 
ourselves  that  world  order  and  inter- 
national peace  can  be  achieved  through 
a  balance  of  power  alonie. 

Although  it  is  not  fashionable  to  say 
so,  I  do  not  believe  that  our  involvement 
in  a  tragic  conflict  in  Vietnam  means 
that  we  must  neglect  our  worldwide  hu- 
manitarian commitments.  If  we  do  so, 
we  act  not  only  against  the  truly  human- 
itarian character  of  America,  but  we 
exacerbate  international  tensions  that 
have  their  roots  in  extreme  poverty  and 
the  growing  disparity  between  the  rich 
nations  and  the  poor. 

I  cannot  forget  what  His  Holiness 
Pope  Paul  said  to  us  In  one  of  his  en- 
cyclicals: development  Is  the  new  name 
for  peace. 

Among  the  wealthiest  nations  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  stands  far  down 
the  list  in  the  percentage  of  our  gross 
national  product  devoted  to  foreign  de- 
velopmental assistance.  At  the  time  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  roughly  3  percent 
of  our  GNP  went  for  foreign  aid.  Now, 
the  percentage  is  less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent.  Eleven  other  industrialized  na- 
tions contribute  a  greater  share  of  their 
total  national  wealth  to  foreign  assist- 
ance than  we  do. 

I  am  not  advocating  a  return  to  the 
former  3-percent  level.  But  I  believe  that 
few  Americans  are  aware  of  our  declin- 
ing contribution  to  humanitarian  for- 
eign assistance  efforts. 

So  the  question  is  not  whether  to  aban- 
don our  foreign  assistance  programs,  but 
to  ask  what  kind  of  foreign  assistance 
do  we  want?  What  kind  should  we  grant 
or  offer? 

The  Nixon  budget  has  asked  that  ques- 
tion and  the  answer  is  an  Increase  over 
1973  funding  levels  in  military  assist- 
ance budget  requests  In  all  categories: 
grant  assistance,  credit  sales,  and  se- 
curity supporting  assistance. 

In  other  words,  the  military  assistance 
programs  go  up  and  up  and  the  humani- 
tarian Etfsistance  programs  go  down. 

Although  the  administration  would 
like  our  military  aid  program  to  be 
shifted  from  grants  to  credit  and  cash 
sales,  the  $1.8  billion  price  tag  for  these 
programs  must  be  scrutinized  and  re- 
duced. And  this  figure  does  not  even  in- 


clude the  military  aid  programs  for  Viet- 
nam and  Laos  which  are  part  of  the  De- 
partmeiit  of  Defense  budget. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  United  States 
pays  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  defending 
the  non-Communist  world.  Although  we 
derive  benefits  from  this  security  shield, 
our  assumption  of  this  immense  burden 
relieves  other  nations  from  paying  their 
own  way. 

This  situation  was  well  described  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  Report  in 
the  fiscal  year  1973  Foreign  Assistance 
bill.  The  report  said: 

We  cannot  fall  to  provide  adequate  de- 
fenses for  our  own  country,  but  we  can  and 
should  stop  trying  to  underwrite  military 
costs  In  67  other  countries.  Buying  friend- 
ship produces  fickle  allies  and  provides  a 
corrupting  Influence  for  donor  and  recipient; 
needs  are  exaggerated,  threats  are  Invented, 
and  we  become  supporters  of  oppressive  and 
brutal  regimes  which  represent  the  exact 
opposite  of  every  principle  we  hold  dear.  Too 
often  our  allies  are  more  boetUe  to  each 
other  than  those  against  whom  our  global 
defense  efforts  are  directed.  Too  often  we 
arm  friends  to  flght  friends,  and  their  bat- 
tles are  more  lethal  as  a  consequence  of  oxir 
mUitary  assistance. 

In  the  name  of  the  Nixon  doctrine, 
we  have  continued  and  increased  an  al- 
ready bloated  military  assistance  pro- 
gram which  only  helps  to  perpetuate  the 
global  proliferation  of  armaments.  If 
this  Is  Uie  establishment  of  a  sjrstem  of 
greater  security,  then  Mr.  Nixon  and  the 
Pentagon  define  the  vord  differently 
than  most  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation 
to  a  budget  item  which  must  be  included 
in  any  discussion  of  the  international 
affairs  programs  of  the  1974  budget. 

For  fiscal  year  1974  the  administra- 
tion has  requested  $2.1  billion  for  the 
Military  Assistance  Service  Funded 
program  for  Vietnam  and  Laos.  Is  that 
not  a  magnificent  title:  The  Military 
Assistance  Service  Funded  program  for 
Vietnam  and  Laos.  How  it  does  cover  up 
many  things  and  confuse  many  peoirie. 
This  budget  request  is  only  |635  million 
below  the  1973  apprc^iriatlon,  despite  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  cease-fire  in  Viet- 
nam and  now  today,  thank  goodness.  In 
Laos. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Departmait 
of  Defense  Appropriation  Act  the  funds 
in  the  Military  Assistance  Service 
Funded  or  MASF  program  are  to  be  used 
"to  support:  First,  Vietnamese  and  other 
free  world  forces  in  support  of  Viet- 
namese forces;  second,  local  forces  in 
Laos;  and  for  related  oosts  in  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  determine. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  pro- 
vided me  with  a  general  breakdown  for 
the  fiscal  1973  MASP  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  r 


ESTIMATED  AMOUNTS  INCLUDED  IN  THE  MILITARY 
FUNCTIONS  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SUPPORT  Of  FREE 
WORLD  FORCES  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA,  FISCAL  YEAR  1S73— 
PRESIDENTS  BUDGET 

{In  millions  of  doilarsi 


Fiscal  year  1973 

Appropriation 

South 
Viet- 
nam 

Korea 

Laos 

Total 

Military  pertonnal: 

Army 

Navv 

68.8 

64.0 
.9 

19.0 

151.8 
.9 

Marina  Corps      .  _ 

Total 

68.8 

64.9 

19.0 

152.7 

Opt  ration  and 
maintenanca: 

Army 

Navy 

Marina  Corps 

Air  Force.          

.      573.0 

54.9 

.9 

.      330.0 

46.1 
.4 
....... 

116.7 
"'77.'6' 

735.8 

55.3 

.9 

407.6 

Total 

.      9M.8 

47.1 

193.7 

1,199.6 

Procurement: 
Army: 

Missile 

4.3 

4.6 

.      724.7 

25.9 

13.7 

.6 

.      265.9 

.      190.4 

4.3 

W  4TCV 

.1 
11.7 

.1 

83.2 

1.2 

4.8 

819.6 

Other 

Navy:  Other 

Manne  Corps 

27.1 
13.7 

U.O 
45.3 

.6 

Air  Force: 

Aircraft 

Other 

276.9 
235.7 

Total 

.1,230.1 

11.8 

140.8 

1.3U.7 

Summary: 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Coros 

.  1,401.3 

61.6 

1.5 

.      786.3 

121.9 
1.3 

220.2 

1, 743. 4 

69.9 

1.5 

.6 

133.3 

92a  2 

Total 

.  2.257.7 

12X8 

3515 

2.735.0 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  from 
this  information,  I  would  like  to  make 
the  following  observations: 

The  withdrawal  of  Korean  forces  from 
South  Vietnam  will  eliminate  the  need 
for  funding  this  country's  operatloos  iu 
Vietnam.  Last  year  our  support  for 
Korea's  efforts  In  Indochina  accounted 
for  $123.8  million  in  the  1973  appropria- 
tion. 

If  a  cease-fire  is  achieved  in  Laos  and 
it  now  appears  this  has  been  achieved 
and  if  controls  are  placed  on  weapons 
replacement  and  the  introduction  of 
armaments,  there  will  no  longer  be  a 
need  for  funding  Laotian  forces  at  the 
1973  level  of  $353.5  million. 

Tht  largest  share  of  the  $2.7  billion 
1973  MASF  appropriation  went  to  the 
South  Vietnamese.  And  the  largest  share 
of  this  $2.2  billion— approximately  $1.2 
billion — went  for  the  procurement  of  new 
military  hardware  for  South  Vietnam. 
Within  the  procurement  category  tlie 
largest  portion  of  these  fimds  went  for 
ammunition — approximately  $700  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  It 
does  not  seem  possible  that  with  a  cease- 
fire the  ARVN  will  require  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  bUIion  dollars  for  ammuni- 
tion, which  is  included  in  this  proposed 
budget. 

The  next  largest  expenditure  In  the 
MASF  program  is  for  operations  and 
maintenance  of  the  SouUi  Vietnamese 
Army  with  $573  millian  appropriated  for 
this  purpose.  Again,  in  the  evoatual  ab- 
sence of  hostilities  which  I  hope  will 
occur  in  the  very  near  future,  it  dioes  not 
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seem  possible  that  this  funding  level 
should  be  continued. 

The  1973  MASP  appropriation  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  Air  Force  totaled 
$786.3  million.  I  have  no  idea  of  what  Is 
contemplated  for  this  air  force  In  the 
1974  requests.  But  In  view  of  Its  present 
size,  its  capabilities  and  its  strength  com- 
pared  to  other  air  forces  in  the  region,  I 
would  be  strongly  opposed  to  a  continu- 
ation of  American  funding  at  this  level. 
Sharp  reductions  in  our  assistance  to  this 
air  force  can  and  sho\ild  be  made. 

To  Bummeirlze  it  simip^,  it  is  replace- 
ment, one  to  one.  In  other  words,  if  you 
lose  one  you  get  a  replacement  of  one. 

AcconUng  to  the  recently  signed  Parts 
peace  agreements,  the  following  stipula- 
tions have  been  placed  on  the  shipment 
of  weapons  to  South  Vietnam  and  on  the 
transfer  of  military  equipment  and  sup- 
plies to  South  Vietnamese  military  forces 
by  departing  American  troops: 

AnTCI.X    8 

a.  In  implementation  of  article  5  of  the 
agreement,  the  United  States  and  the 
other  foreign  countries  referred  to  in  ar- 
ticle 5  of  the  agreement  shall  take  with 
them  all  their  armaments,  munitions, 
azid  war  material.  Transfers  of  such 
items  which  would  leave  them  in  South 
Vietnam  shall  not  be  made  subsequent  to 
the  entry  Into  force  of  the  agreement  ex- 
cept for  transfers  of  communications, 
transport,  and  otiier  noncombat  material 
to  the  Pour-Party  Joint  Military  Com- 
mission or  the  International  Commission 
of  Control  and  Supervision. 

a.  In  implementation  of  article  6  of  the 
agreement,  the  United  States  and  the 
other  foreign  countries  referred  to  In 
that  article  shall  dlsmantie  and  remove 
from  South  Vietnam  or  destroy  all  mili- 
tary bases  in  South  Vietnam  of  the 
Uhlted  States  and  of  the  other  foreign 
countries  referred  to  in  that  article,  in- 
cluding weapons,  mines,  and  other  mili- 
tary equipment  at  these  bases,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  them  unusable  for 
mUltaiy  purposes. 
raoroooLs  to  th«  Aos^iczirr  ow  mtnam  th« 

WAS  coiicmmTa  trx  cemek-tox  ut  sotttb 

TirrMAM  Alts  TKX  JOtlfT  mUTABT  COICIIIB- 
BOl* 

AXTICIX   • 

Hie  dismantlement  of  all  military 
bMes  in  South  Vietnam  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  other  foreign  countries 
mentioned  In  article  3(a)  shall  be  com- 
pleted within  60  days  of  the  signing  of 
this  agreement. 

ABTKUt   T 

Prom  the  enforcement  of  the  cease-fire 
to  the  formation  of  the  government  pro- 
vided for  in  articles  9(b)  and  14  of  this 
agreement,  the  two  South  Vietnamese 
parties  shall  not  accept  the  Introduction 
of  tioopB,  military  advisers,  and  military 
per8(nmel  including  technical  military 
persoimd.  armaments,  munitions,  and 
war  material  into  South  Vietnam. 

Tbit  two  South  Vietnamese  parties 
Shan  be  permitted  to  make  periodic  re- 
placement of  armaments,  mimltions, 
and  war  material  which  have  been  de- 
stroyed, damaged,  worn  out,  or  used  up 
after  the  cease-fire,  on  the  basis  of  piece- 
f  or-plece.  of  the  same  characteristics  and 


properties,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Joint  Military  Commission  of  the  two 
South  Vietnamese  parties  and  of  the 
International  Commission  of  Control  and 
Supervision. 

AGBCXICXNT  ON  XNDING  THX  WJJI  AMD  RXSTORINO 
PEACE  Of   VIKTNAIC 

In  light  of  these  restrictions,  I  do  not 
see  how  the  $2.1  billion  request  for  the 
military  assistance  service  fund  can  be 
justified. 

In  fact,  because  of  the  provisions  of  the 
peace  terms,  It  seems  that  it  wiH  be  im- 
possible to  spend  the  $2.1  billion  MASP 
requests  in  the  1974  budget. 

Even  if  there  were  no  prohibitions 
agsiinst  the  supply  of  military  weapons 
and  material  to  South  Vietnam,  I  would 
be  opposed  to  such  a  high  level  of  funding 
to  equip  an  already  well  equipped — and 
perhaps  overequipped— South  Vietnam- 
ese military  establishment. 

Just  reviewing  their  Inventory  of  weap- 
ons and  manpower,  one  wonders  how  this 
$2.1  billion  budget  request  can  be  justi- 
fied. South  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces 
must  be  considered  one  of  the  most  well 
equipped,  lavishly  equipped,  generously 
equipped  with  modem  weapons  of  any 
force  in  Asia  or  in  the  world. 

They  have  a  410,000-man  army  com- 
posed of  11  Infantry  divisions,  one  air- 
borne division,  27  ranger  battalions  and 
37  artillery  battalions. 

Their  39,000-man  navy  has  among 
other  craft,  seven  destroyer  escorts,  500 
river  patrol  boats  and  70  fast  patrol  boats. 

They  have  a  13.000-man  marine  corps 
and  a  35,000-man  police  field  force. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Air  Force,  one 
of  the  most  modem  in  the  world,  contains 
41,000  men  and  275  combat  aircraft. 
Including  one  tactical  fighter  squadron 
with  F-5's,  five  fighter-bomber  squadrons 
with  A-37's  and  three  fighter-bomber 
squadrons  with  Skyralder  missiles. 

There  are  approximately  500,000  South 
Vietnamese  in  the  regional  and  provin- 
cial militia  forces,  all  with  modem 
weapons  and  having  substituted  inven- 
tories of  replacement  supplies. 

This  partial  inventory  of  military 
capabilities  is  several  months  old.  From 
October  1972  until  the  cease-fire,  ship- 
ments of  arms  and  equipment  proceeded 
at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  on  January  8, 
1973,  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird 
said  that  "Vletnamlzation — is  virtually 
completed." 

I  remind  Members  of  this  body  and 
those  who  study  the  Record,  that  from 
the  fail  months,  starting  about  Novem- 
ber, until  the  ceswe-fire,  every  conceiv- 
able piece  of  equipment  we  could  lay  oiu- 
hands  on  was  being  shipped  to  South 
Vietnam  to  fill  their  warehouses  and 
more  properly  equip  their  armed  forces. 

Since  mid-October  of  last  year  the 
United  States  has  shipped  ai^Troximately 
600  aircraft — ^Including  300  heUcopters— 
40  M-48  tanks  and  about  a  dozen  long- 
range  175  millimeter  cannons. 

This  item,  which  is  so  important,  is  so 
confused  in  that  budget  that,  after  work- 
ing with  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  after  a  very  careful 
analysis,  we  have  found  that  Uiat  budget 
item  amounts  to  over  $2  billion  of  moneys 
that  are  not  needed  and  should  not  be 
appropriated. 


Mr.  President,  the  $2.1  billion  in  the 
MASP  program  is  unneeded,  imwar- 
ranted,  and  an  exorbitant  expenditure. 

It  cannot  be  justified  in  terms  of  South 
Vietnam's  defense  needs.  And  it  certain- 
ly cannot  be  Justified  in  view  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  peace  accords  signed  in 
Paris. 

Until  the  Defense  Department  comes 
to  the  Congress  and  provides  us  with  an 
explanation  and  Justification  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  will  consider  it  a  $2.1  billion  con- 
tingency fimd  to  be  used  in  case  the 
peace  fails  and  fighting  breaks  out  again. 

And  if  such  a  tragedy  occurred,  there 
should  be  no  such  large  contingency  fund 
at  the  President's  disposal.  He  should 
have  to  send  his  representatives  to  Con- 
gress, explain  the  situation,  suggest  a 
course  of  action,  and  ask  for  congres- 
sional approval. 

The  MASP  program  provides  the  ad- 
ministration with  a  large  financial  re- 
serve which  would  allow  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  fund  renewed  hostilities  in 
Indochina,  without  obtaining  congres- 
sional approval. 

Yet  we  are  cutting  out  program  after 
program  in  this  country,  as  for  example, 
the  OEO  program,  and  we  are  piling  an 
additional  $2  billion  that  no  one  can 
Justify.  Until  the  Defense  Depsirtment 
comes  to  Congress  and  provides  us  with 
a  full  explanation  and  justification  for 
this  lavish  program,  I  will  consider  it  a 
$2.1  billion  contingency  fund  to  be  used 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President  in  case 
peace  fails  and  fighting  breaks  out  again. 

I  find  the  proposed  funding  levels  of 
such  a  program  totally  luiacceptable.  I 
am  sxire  that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  vrlll  agree  with  this  evalua- 
tion. I  am  not  siiggesting  that  the  United 
States  disarm  the  South  Vietnamese. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  has  been  fully  and  gen- 
erously assisted  and  armed.  But  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  multlbllllon  dollar  military 
aid  program  to  South  Vietnam  in  the 
absence  of  hostilities  in  Indochina  Is  an 
overconunltment  of  resources  at  a  time 
when  our  needs  are  so  great  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  no  statement  discuss- 
ing the  Nixon  administration  foreign 
assistance  budget  is  complete  without 
an  examliuition  of  the  President's  recent 
proposal  to  grant  aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

I  know  this  proposal  was  suggested  by 
President  Johnson,  as  well  as  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  and  I  know  there  is  consid- 
erable merit  in  It. 

On  Pebniary  14, 1  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  learned  from  read- 
ing the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Kissinger 
and  North  Vietnamese  officials  had 
signed  a  communique  in  Hanoi  estab- 
lishing a  Joint  Economic  Commission  for 
postwar  reconstruction  in  North  Viet- 
nam. 

I  think  again  this  is  commendable. 
I  am  not  being  critical  of  that  develop- 
ment. 

Once  again  the  Nixon  administration 
moved  unilaterally  without  advising 
Congress  in  making  a  major  proposal 
that  will  need  congressional  approval. 

It  is  clear  from  the  nature  of  this  pro- 
posal that  it  is  cm  important  one — and 
perhaps  singularly  important  to  peace 
in  Indochina. 
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However,  President  Nixon  has  endan- 
gered the  chances  of  favorable  congres- 
sional approval  of  aid  to  North  Vietnam 
in  blatantly  bsrpasslng  the  Congress, 
particularly  at  these  planning  stages. 

As  of  today,  the  Congress  is  totally 
imlnf  ormed  as  to  the  extent  of  aid  the 
Presidrat  will  request  or  whether  he  will 
ask  other  nations  to  Join  us  in  this  effort 
or  where  the  funds  will  come  from  in 
light  of  his  desire  to  Impose  a  strict 
budget  celling. 

I  note  that  the  Director  of  the  Budget, 
Mr.  Ash,  said  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota in  a  hearing  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  that  if  the  President 
made  a  request  for  funds  to  aid  Vietnam, 
those  funds  would  come  out  of  existing 
programs  in  the  budget — in  other  words, 
a  cutback  on  domestic  programs.  Fortu- 
nately, this  morning,  I  am  happy  to  notte, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Rogers,  a 
gentleman  for  whom  I  have  a  high  re- 
gard— and,  by  the  way,  he  made  an  ex- 
cellent presentation  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee — ^when  asked  about 
the  possibility  of  aid  to  North  Vietnam 
and  how  it  would  be  funded,  said: 

I  hope  It  can  be  done  without  any  cuts  In 
domestic  programs. 

Well,  I  hope  so,  Mr.  Secretary,  but  the 
Budget  Director  indicated  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Having  said  that,  I  thhik  the  time  has 
come  for  the  President  and  Mr.  Kissinger 
to  get  the  subject  of  American  aid  to 
North  Vietnam  out  of  the  newspapers 
and  into  the  halls  of  Congress. 

I  call  upon  him  to  consult  with  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gress prior  to  his  formal  presentation  of 
the  aid  request. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  any  aid 
request  for  North  Vietnam  should  meet 
the  following  conditions: 

First,  the  aid  must  be  multilateral.  The 
President  must  endeavor  to  obtain  sub- 
stantial assistance  from  other  nations  in 
this  effort  to  rebuild  a  war-tom  land  and 
bring  economic  recovery  to  Indodilna. 

Second,  American  funds  for  the  re- 
construction of  North  Vietnam  must 
come  out  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
approprlatl(His  or  through  a  supplemen- 
tal budget  request.  I  will  refuse  to  vote 
for  such  a  program  if  funding  is  takoi 
from  a  domestic  budget  already  cut  back 
to  imacceptable  levels. 

I  have  been  a  lifetime  supporter  of 
foreign  aid.  I  am  a  beUever  in  it.  But 
I  do  not  believe  any  man  in  the  Senate 
can  stand  up  and  support  foreign  assist- 
ance of  this  nature  if  it  takes  away  fimds 
for  domestic  education,  health,  and  the 
manpower  needs  of  the  Natiwi. 

I  set  these  two  precondlttons  for  my 
vote  of  approval  of  aid  to  North  Vietnam, 
becaiise  I  believe  that  the  American  ob- 
ligation to  this  effort  carmot  be  imder- 
taken  at  the  cost  of  further  depriving 
Americans  of  basic  necessities  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

The  President  must  realize  the  con- 
troversial nature  of  his  proposal.  The 
Congress  will  aid  him  In  his  humani- 
tarian efforts  in  Indochina,  but  this  hu- 
manltarlanlsm  must  extend  first  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  help  him.  I  want  to  support 
this  program.  But  this  humanltarlanlsm 
must  extend  first  to  the  needy  pe<9le  of 


the  United  States  and  to  the  critical 
needs  here  in  niral  America  and  urban 
America. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's  in- 
ternational affairs  budget  and  the  domes- 
tic budget  share  a  common  fault:  mili- 
tary overspending  to  the  detriment  of 
other  programs  in  development  and  hu- 
man resources. 

The  funding  increases  from  fiscal  year 
1973  to  fiscal  year  1974  which  were  so 
apparent  in  the  security  assistance  pro- 
grams are  absent  in  the  economic  assist- 
ance categories.  In  fact,  total  AID  eco- 
nomic assistance  has  decreased  by  $42.3 
million. 

This  decrease  in  funding  is  more  seri- 
ous than  it  appears.  Anyone  who  has 
been  involved  in  making  a  budget  resdlzes 
that  when  programs  are  Increased  mini- 
mally— as  so  many  have  been  in  the  eco- 
nomic assistance  category — the  actual 
cuts  after  congressional  approval  could 
be  substantial. 

We  all  know  that  budget  requests  are 
often  inflated  by  an  executive  depart- 
ment in  order  to  survive  legislative  cuts 
which  are  usually  forthcoming. 

I  believe  that  the  administration  pur- 
posefully increased  by  very  InsubstEintial 
amounts  or  left  funding  at  the  same  level 
so  that  the  Congress  would  step  forward 
and  make  substantial  cuts. 

The  much  touted  commitment  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  Is  represented  in 
no  increases  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
loan  category  and  an  $8.6  million  in- 
crease in  technical  assistance  for  the 
Alliance. 

The  budget  for  the  American  schools 
and  hospitals  abroad  program  was 
slashed  by  $15.5  million  from  only  $25.5 
million.  This  program  Is  an  outstanding 
one  which  brings  modem  hospitals  and 
imlversities  to  countries  where  the  need 
is  great  for  tiiese  instltutlans. 

I  have  been  a  longtime  supporter  of 
this  program  because  I  believe  that  the 
presence  of  these  institutions  around 
the  world  not  only  helps  people,  but  does 
much  to  improve  our  image.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  American  schools  and 
hospitals,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
seem  to  get  short  shrift  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

I  find  It  difficult  to  understand  how 
we  can  cut  programs  for  himianitarlan 
assistance  when  study  after  study  has 
told  us  of  the  hiunan  suffering  endured 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  the  grow- 
ing gap  between  the  developing  and  the 
develcyed  world. 

Even  in  the  area  of  multilateral  eco- 
nomic assistance  which  does  have  ad- 
vantages over  bilateral  assistance,  the 
administration's  commitment  for  fiscal 
1974  can  be  termed  lackluster  with  an 
Increase  of  only  $58.9  million  for  con- 
tributions to  international  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

The  administration  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  development  assistance  in- 
volves capital  transfers  which  in  turn  af- 
fects the  piuxhasing  power  of  the  recip- 
ients and  Improves  market  conditions 
for  American  goods.  Security  assistance, 
though  providing  some  economic  stimu- 
lus here  at  home,  does  not  have  this  mul- 
tiplier effect  on  world  martets. 

Mr.  President,  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Indochina  means  that  we  will  enter  a 


new  era.  I  believe  that  it  must  be  a  time 
of  reconciliation  and  imderstanding  of 
problems  at  home  and  abroad.  In  turn- 
ing to  meet  urgent  needs  in  America,  we 
must  not  forget  responsibilities  beycmd 
our  shores. 

I  recognize  that  in  the  post-Vietnam 
era  the  tide  against  American  develop- 
mental and  humanitarian  assistance  to 
nations  in  need  will  be  strong.  I  plan  to 
work  against  this  tide  because  I  believe 
that  an  American  himianit&rlan  pres- 
ence does  not  have  to  mean  American 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions. 

Unfortunately,  the  overemphasis  in 
our  foreign  assistance  program  on  se- 
curity assistance  has  meant  American 
foreign  aid  has  become  synonymous  with 
the  dilpment  of  arms  abrocMl.  TTie  Nixon 
budget  has  not  changed  this  image.  In 
fact,  it  has  strengthened  it. 

It  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  change  the 
Nixon  administration's  foreign  aid  pri- 
orities. Substantial  cuts  in  worldwide  se- 
curity assistance  and  in  military  assist- 
ance to  Indochina  must  be  made.  We 
have  a  moral  responsibility  to  change 
foreign  aid  priorities  and  to  examine 
closely  the  program  of  reconstruction  aid 
to  North  Vietnam. 

If  there  is  ever  to  be  a  new  morality  in 
American  foreign  policy  after  more  than 
a  decade  of  war,  we  must  recognize  that 
we  cannot  talk  about  seeking  global  peace 
while  supplying  nations  for  war  at  the 
expense  of  depriving  those  in  need  at 
home  and  abroad  with  the  resources  to 
help  themselves. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS  EASTLAND,  ROBERT 
C.  BYRD,  AND  McCLELLAN, 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  aek  xmanlmous  consent  that  immedi- 
ately following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  or  thetr  d^gnees  on  tomor- 
row, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastx^utd)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
that  he  be  followed  by  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robxht  C. 
Btbo)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and 
that  he  be  followed  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Aiiiansas  (Mr. 
McClellan)  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AID  TO  NORTH  VIETOAM 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
Intended  to  deliver  these  remarks  when 
other  Senators  were  present,  becatise 
there  are  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  Interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, but  in  view  of  the  lengthy  debate 
scheduled  for  the  REA  bill  and  later  the 
£dr  hijacking  bill,  I  have  decided  to  de- 
liver at  least  a  portion  of  the  remarks 
at  this  time,  and  peitiaps  later  in  the  day, 
when  other  Senators  are  in  the  Cham- 
ber, an  Informal  colloquy  on  the  siibject 
can  be  arranged. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Paris  agree- 
ment st^^s  nothing  explicit  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  appears  that  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration now  wants  the  Congress  to  ask 
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t  tie  American  taxpayers  to  r^?air  war 
(  aznage  In  Korth  Vietnam. 

No  precise  figure  has  been  set  pending 
( Iscusslons  and  studies  by  the  Joint  Eeo- 
I  omic  Commission  which  Dr.  Kissinger 
1  lelped  set  up  last  week,  but  earlier  esti- 
imtes  went  as  high  as  $2.5  billion  for 
1  Forth  Vietnam  al<»ie,  leaving  out  more 
( ubstantial  aid  for  the  South. 

The  administration's  concern  over 
1  bis  issue  is  imderstandable.  The  bomb- 
j  ig  has  ravaged  vast  areas  of  Indochina, 
i  LS  of  December  31, 1972,  that  region  had 
i  beorbed  7,403,613  tons  of  bombs— well 
( ver  twice  the  tonnage  dropped  in  all 
of  World  War  n  and  the  Korean  war 
( (Hnbined.  That  Is  the  explosive  equlva- 
;  >nt  of  more  than  370  nuclear  devices  of 
he  size  that  leveled  Hiroshima. 
It  ts  not  often  realized  that  most  of 
1  hat  incredible  bombardment  fell  not  on 
:iorth  Vietnam  but  on  the  South — on 
1  he  territory  of  our  ally,  and  the  great- 
I  st  destructive  impcMst  of  the  war  has 
'<  teen  on  the  land  and  people  we  went  in 
o  defend. 

But  the  accelerated  bombing  of  the 
]  forth  over  the  past  several  years,  cul- 
:  alnatlng  in  the  pre-Chrtstmas  raids 
»ver  Hanoi,  certainly  had  a  devastating 
tnpact.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  will  take 
millions  of  dollars  and  years  of  effort  to 
vbuUd. 

Yet  for  all  of  this,  I  cannot  be  at  all 

{ ympathetic  now  to  a  massive  program 

I  >f  direct  reconstruction   aid — certainly 

lot   one  financed   as   Mr.   Nixon   has 

)roposed. 

These  aid  requests  wUI  arrive  at  a  time 
vhen  needed  programs  for  our  own  nu-al 
uid  urban  areas,  our  older  people,  our 
i«bool6  and  our  veterans  are  being 
ilash«d  to  the  bone,  cut  back  or  ter- 
olnated  in  defiance  of  both  the  will  of 
be  C<nigres8  and  the  spirit  of  the 
^ansUtutlon. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  been 
mgae  about  where  the  money  will  conae 
roar  to  finance  aid  to  North  Vietnam, 
Hit  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  even  greater 
lomestlc  cuts  will  be  demanded,  or  else 
ilgber  taxes,  if  we  are  going  to  provide 
hat  assistance  and  still  stay  within  the 
t268.7  bllUon  spending  ceiling. 

After  an  these  years  of  starving  do- 
tnestlc  programs  to  feed  this  Incredible 
var.  I  cannot  believe  we  will  tell  the 
American  people  that  they  must  still  go 
ivlthout  services  they  need,  so  we  can 
ilve  huge  sums  of  aid  to  our  adversary  in 
iie  war.  I  cannot  believe  the  admlnistra- 
:ion  wants  to  continue  depriving  prior- 
ties  at  home,  so  we  can  send  billions 
}f  dollars  to  a  government  that  same  ad- 
tnlnlstration  has  been  instructing  us  to 
despise. 

Perhaps  the  President  has  an  Idea 
where  that  aid  money  can  be  found  In 
the  budget.  But  I  will  not  go  along  with 
the  premise  that  we  should  find  it  by  cut- 
ting our  school  budgets  or  weakening  our 
conservation  programs.  I  will  not  join 
in  a  decision  to  tell  the  poor  of  this  coun- 
try that  we  cannot  build  decent  low-cost 
housing  here,  because  we  are  rebuilding 
Southeast  Asia  Instead.  I  certainly  will 
not  tell  the  veterans  of  Vietnam  that  we 
are  neglecting  their  needs  to  pay  off  the 
north. 


Yet  these  are  the  decisions  involved 
in  the  aid  request.  The  administration 
should  come  up  with  some  better  choices, 
before  we  consider  the  question  of  aid 
at  all. 

I  am  troubled  by  one  other  aspect  of 
the  administration's  position  on  aid  to 
North  Vietnam. 

I  have  read  the  President's  recent  dec- 
larations that  imder  no  circumstances 
will  we  forgive  the  young  Americans  who 
refused  to  participate  in  the  war,  even 
with  a  provision — as  Senator  Taft,  of 
Ohio,  has  proposed — that  alternative 
service  be  required. 

Amnesty  is  a  Presidential  prerogative, 
and  it  is  clearly  within  Mr.  Nixon's  right 
to  grant  or  withhold  it. 

But  where  is  the  logic  in  leaving  in 
jail  or  exile  many  yoimg  Americans,  who 
would  not  fight,  while  sending  billions  of 
dollars  in  aid  to  a  country  that  was  our 
enemy  imtil  a  few  das^s  ago? 

The  President  seems  to  be  saying  that 
we  must  reward  our  enemy,  but  we  can- 
not forgive  our  own  sons  who  thought 
the  war  was  a  mistake. 

In  addition,  I  see  a  sound  long-range 
principle  arguing  against  a  program  of 
direct  aid  to  either  North  or  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Dr.  Kissinger  described  the  purpose  of 
his  continuing  dialog  with  the  North  as 
"the  beginning  of  new  bilateral  rela- 
tions" between  the  United  States  and 
North  Vietnam. 

I  would  welcome  normal  diplomatic 
relations  with  that  coimtry.  But  it  Is  an 
entirely  different  matter  when  we  are 
talking  about  aid. 

If  we  learn  nothing  else  from  our  bit- 
ter experience  in  Indochina,  we  must  at 
least  understand  the  risks  of  unilateral 
involvements,  either  military  or  eco- 
nomic. If  we  cannot  police  the  world 
alone,  neither  can  we  put  it  right  by 
ourselves. 

American  weapons  caused  most  of  the 
damage  in  the  war.  But  we  are  not  alone 
in  bearing  a  responsibility  or  retaining 
an  Interest.  China  and  the  Soviet  Union 
supplied  arms  and  various  kinds  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  North  Vietnam. 
Other  countries  made  a  very  great  profit 
from  the  war  by  selling  goods  to  both 
sides.  And,  looking  ahead,  all  nations  In 
Asia,  and  especially  Japan,  together  with 
all  nations  Involved  in  commerce  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  have  a  future  interest 
in  its  reconstruction. 

So  despite  whatever  special  obligations 
we  might  feel,  I  think  we  must  move  now 
to  shed  the  notion  that  there  is  a  special 
bilateral  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Vietnam,  North  or  South,  lest 
we  once  again  be  dragged  into  an  in- 
volvement in  that  part  of  the  world.  We 
should  reject  any  proposal  for  direct  U.S. 
aid.  and  Instead  seek  a  multilateral  re- 
construction program  through  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international 
agencies.  In  the  process,  we  will 
strengthen  the  institutions  which  should 
have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
building  a  peace  that  will  last. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  Intend  to 
oppose  any  request  for  U.S.  Government 
aid  to  North  Vietnam.  While  needs  are 


great  there,  we  have  great  needs  at  home 
which  have  been  neglected  for  too  long  a 
time.  I  caimot  justify  being  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  interests  of  a  former  adver- 
sary than  to  the  concerns  of  our  own 
people.  And  to  break  the  dangerous 
premise  that  Vietnam  is  akin  to  a  pro- 
vincial interest  of  the  United  States,  we 
should  sedc  International  supervision  of 
Indochina  aid  programs,  with  participa- 
tion by  all  developed  nations. 

I  want  to  make  one  further  suggestion 
on  what  the  U.S.  role  should  be. 

The  war  has  been  a  source  of  heart- 
ache for  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
seen  it  for  years  as  a  violation  of  this 
country's  b€»t  ideals.  Yet  tiirough  their 
tax  dollars,  those  same  people  were 
forced  to  pay  for  the  bombing  they  op- 
posed— including  $500  million  for  the 
Christmastime  raids  alone.  Is  it  proper 
now  that  those  who  opposed  the  raids 
and  were  not  consulted,  should  now  be 
asked  to  pay  for  the  damage? 

In  his  second  inaugm-al  address,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  said. 

Let  us  encourage  indlvlduala  at  home  and 
nations  abroad  to  do  more  for  themselves  .  .  . 
In  the  challenges  we  face  together,  let  each 
of  us  ask,  not  just  how  can  government  help, 
but  how  can  I  help? 

In  keeping  with  that  spirit,  I  think  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  the  President 
to  enlist  private  contributions  for  recon- 
struction aid  to  North  Vietnam,  Instead 
of  demanding  such  funds  from  the 
American  taxpayers. 

A  number  of  organizations  have  al- 
ready begun  efforts  of  that  kind.  With 
real  Presidential  leadership,  the  base  of 
support  could  be  dramatically  broad- 
ened. In  addition  to  humanitarian  ap- 
l>eals,  there  are  groups  with  a  special 
reason  to  help  if  they  are  encouraged  by 
the  Nation's  leadership. 

Between  1965  and  1970,  for  example, 
the  10  major  U.S.  corporaticHis  supply- 
ing the  war  had  contracts  totaling  nearly 
$11.9  billion.  It  seems  logical  to  as- 
sume that  with  Mr.  Nixon's  active  in- 
spiration, those  who  produced  supplies 
for  the  war — at  a  handsome  profit — 
would  be  willing  to  share  voluntarily  in 
its  reconstruction.  By  the  same  token, 
American  companies  have  been  inter- 
ested In  developing  offshore  oil  resources 
in  the  Tonkin  Oulf  reglcm;  certainly  they 
have  a  stake  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
area. 

So  before  he  goes  back  to  the  tax- 
payers, or  before  he  tries  to  squeeze  even 
more  out  of  a  an  already  reduced  domes- 
tic budget,  I  suggest  that  the  President 
go  first  to  those  who  made  big  profits  on 
the  war.  The  American  people  have  al- 
wsiys  responded  generously  to  appeals 
of  this  kind.  With  all  the  special  circum- 
stances involved,  I  think  they  will  re- 
spond favorably  in  this  Instance  not  to 
the  compulsion  of  the  tax  system,  but  to 
a  sustained  Presidential  appeal  for  vol- 
untary aid — especially  from  those  who 
made  a  profit  from  the  war. 

Certainly  that  approach  should  be 
tried.  Until  it  is,  I  see  yet  another  reason 
to  oppose  the  idea  of  robbing  the  budget 
to  pay  off  the  damage  of  a  mistaken  war. 

If  he  wants  the  American  poor  and 
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the  troubled  to  live  by  ttie  rule  that  he 
spelled  out  in  his  inaugural  address,  "not 
Just  how  can  Oovemment  hdp.  but  how 
I  can  help,"  I  think  that  is  a  doctrine 
the  President  should  apply  to  himsdf 
with  reference  to  the. raising  of  funds  for 
North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  comment  briefiy  on  the  very  states- 
manlike position  taken  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  Mr.  Mansfuld, 
when  he  indicated  that  he  Intends  to 
keep  an  open  mind — and  wijll  try  to  sup- 
port— a  proposal  for  assistance  to  re- 
habilitate Southeast  Asia  as  may  be 
forthcoming  from  the  administration. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  has  em- 
phasized that  we  do  not  have  a  proposal 
before  the  Senate  and  we  do  not  know 
what  the  details  of  it  will  be.  I  think  he 
is  taking  an  appropriate  position  at  this 
particular  point. 

Mr.  President,  the  60-day  period  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  Vietnam  cease- 
fire agreement  is  critical,  because  during 
that  period,  our  prisoners  of  war  will  be 
coming  home.  This  is  not  a  very  good 
time,  I  would  suggest,  for  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  be  making  statements 
which  might,  indeed,  jeopardize  the 
agreement  tliat  has  been  entered  into. 

I  particularly  commend  the  distin- 
guished ms^ority  leader,  because  he 
speaks  as  the  leader  of  the  party  in  con- 
trol of  Congress.  This  is  certainjly  a  time 
when  there  is  a  great  need  for  a  spirit 
of  bipartisanship.  If  we  consider  the  diffi- 
culties presented  by  any  proposal  to  pro- 
vide reconstruction  aid  to  a  former 
enemy,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
member that  the  situation  we  have  today 
is  not  luillke  the  situation  we  faced  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  It  was  just  as  un- 
thinkable, then,  for  many  Americans  to 
consider  the  possibility  that  we  would 
provide  assistance  to  our  former  enemies, 
Japan  and  Germany  in  rehabilitating 
their  homelands. 

At  that  time  the  tables  were  reversed, 
so  to  speak.  In  those  days,  there  was  a 
Democratic  President  in  the  White 
House,  Harry  Trimian,  and  he  needed 
the  support  of  a  Republican  Congress  to 
laimch  the  Marshall  plan.  Although 
there  was  opposition  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  I  think  it  was  to  the  great 
credit  of  the  Congress  that  there  was 
a  sense  of  bipartisanship  prevailed  which 
made  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
be  compassionate,  and  help  our  enemies 
rebuUd  their  countries.  That  proved  to 
be  a  very  sotmd  investment. 

Although  I  do  not  have  the  details — 
neither  do  those  who  are  criticizing  have 
the  details  at  this  point — I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  cost  involved  in  the  program 
that  the  President  will  ask  us  to  support 
will  be  a  very  sound  investment  in  terms 
of  building  a  lasting  peace. 

So  I  think  that  this  is  a  time  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  exercise  some  re- 
straint and  to  wait  at  least  imtil  we  have 
the  details  of  the  proposal  which  may 
eventually  come  out  of  the  talks  that 
are  taking  place  now. 


By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admlnlstrstlon,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  46.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  for  Inquiries  and  in- 
vestigations (Rept.  No.  93-31) ; 

8.  Res.  33.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  Inquiries  and 
Investigations  (Rept.  No.  03-32) ; 

S.  Res.  62.  A  resolution  relating  to  expendi- 
tures by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service  (Rept.  No.  03-33);  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  8.  A  concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  designation,  administration,  and 
expenses  of  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on 
Budget  Control  (Rept.  No.  03-39). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amendmant: 

8.  Ree.  43.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Bolenoes  for  in- 
quiries and  Investigations  (Rapt.  No.  03-27); 

8.  Res.  23.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  for  inquiries  and  In- 
vestigations (Rept.  No.  93-28) ; 

8.  Res.  41.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  fco'  In- 
quiries and  Investigations  (Rept.  No.  03-29) ; 

8.  Res.  37.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  inquiries  and  inves- 
tigations (Rept.  No.  03-30) ; 

8.  Res.  21.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  for  inquiries  and  Investigations 
(Rept.  No.  08-34) ; 

8.  Res.  47.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  for  Inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions (Rept.  No.  03-86) ; 

8.  Res.  49.  A  resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expendittires  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  (Rept.  No.  03-36) ; 

S.  Res.  60.  A  resolution  continuing,  and 
authorizing  additional  expenditures  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Human 
Needs  (Rept.  No.  03-37); 

8.  Res.  61.  A  resolution  continuing,  and 
authorizing  additional  expenditures  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  (Rept.  No.  03- 
38); 

8.  Con.  Ree.  2.  A  concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
Senate  hearings  entitled  "Runaway  Youth" 
(Rept.  No.  03-23) ; 

S.  9on.  Res.  3.  A  conctirrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  entitled  "Saturday  Night 
Special  Handguns,  8. 2607"  (Rept.  No.  03-24) ; 
and 

8.  Con.  Res.  4.  A  concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
Senate  hearings  entitled  "Juvenile  Confine- 
ment Institutions  and  Correctional  Systems" 
(Rept.  No.  93-26) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8.  Res.  40.  A  resolution  to  provide  four 
additional  professional  staff  members  and 
four  additional  clerical  assistanto  for  the 
Committee  on  Finance  (Rept.  No.  03-26) . 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTITEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


E3tECUnVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Hovislng  and  Urban  Affairs : 

John  R.  Evans,  of  Utah,  PhUip  A.  Loomis, 
Jr.,  of  California,  and  O.  Bradford  Cook,  of 
Illinois,  to  be  members  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Conmilssion. 


The  above  nominations  were  reported, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nomi- 
nees be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nee's commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report  favor- 
ably sundry  nominations  in  the  Coast 
Guard  and  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  which  have  pre- 
viously appeared  in  the  Concrxssiokal 
Record  and,  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  Senators.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  a^e  as  follows: 

Ijooa.  A.  Murphy,  and  sundry  other  oom- 
manders  of  the  Coiast  Ou&rd  Reserve,  to  be 
permanent  commissioned  officers  in  the  Coast 
Quard  Reserve,  In  the  grade  of  captain; 

David  J.  Ooehler,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  permanent  appointment  In  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  AdmlnlBtratlon; 

William  D.  Harvey,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  In  the  Coast  Guard; 

William  P.  Allen,  and  sundry  other  offlceis, 
for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Ouard  Reserve; 

Richard  E.  McDonald,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Ouard; 

Earl  D.  Johnson,  to  be  a  permanent  com- 
missioned officer  in  the  Coast  Ouard,  in  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commanders,  having  been 
found  fit  for  duty  While  on  the  temporary 
disability  retired  list; 

Edward  H.  Bonekemper  m,  and  sundry 
other  Coast  Ouard  Reserve  officers,  to  be  per- 
manent comml^eAoDed  officers  in  the  Regular 
Coast  Ouard;  and 

Frederick  A.  Adams,  and  sundry  other 
graduates  of  the  Coast  Ouard  Academy,  to 
be  permanent  commissioned  officers  In  the 
Coast  Guard. 

The  above  nominations  were  reported, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  nom- 
inees be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nom- 
inees' commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  suiy  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate. 


INTRODUCTION      OF     BILLS     AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  flr&t  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

B.  933.  A  bai  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence Ellnwan  Wong  and  Mrs.  Patricia  Yuet- 
May  Wong.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  934.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  an  independent  board  to  estab- 
lish guidelines  for  experiments  Involving  hu- 
man bemgs.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  FAKitiN)    (by  request) : 

S.  035.  A  bill  to  assure  protection  of  en- 
vironmentel  values  while  facUiteting  con- 
struction of  needed  electric  power  supply 
facUitiee,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred, 
by  unanimous  consent,  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  provided  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  may,  at  Ito  option, 
subsequent  to  reporting  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Ins\ilar  Affairs,  request  re- 
ferral of  the  bill  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
46  calendar  days,  excluding  any  lengthy  peri- 
od in  which  the  Congress  Is  not  in  seaslon. 
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By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBD: 
S.  830.  A  bUI  to  amend  chaptar  9  of  title 
6  of  tlw  United  States  Code  with  reepeot  to 
ezecutlve  reorganizations  In  orxler  to  prorlde 
tbe  Oongret  with  an  opporttoilty  for  more 
adequate  constderstlon  of  ezecuttve  reorga- 
nlsatlon  plans  of  siicb  chapter,  and  for  other 
purpoaaa.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Qov- 
emment  Operatlone. 

By  I€r.  THURMOND : 
S.  987.  A  bin  to  amend  tiUe  37,  united 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  inoentlve  plan  for 
participation    In    the    Ready    Reserre.    Re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  Armed  Serrloee. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Fannin)  (by  request) : 
8.  988.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  addition 
of  certain  eastern  national  forest  lands  to 
the  national  wilderness  preservation  system, 
to  amend  section  3(b)    of  the  Wilderness 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McCLURK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CHxnujH) : 
8.  989.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Admission  Act 
for  the  State  of  Idaho  to  permit  that  State 
to  exchange  public  lands  and  to  \iae  the 
proceeds  derived  trcxn  public  lands  for  main- 
tenance of  thoee  lands.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee (HI  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MONDALK: 
S.  940.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Isaac  Klnls- 
man;  wife,  Dora;  and  daughter,  Karln.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AU<KN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Sy—KMAN) : 
S.  941.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Roaone:  hU  wife,  Rosalia  Roeone;  and  their 
child  Boaarlo  Roeone.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIBIOOFP: 
S.  942.  A  bill  to  transfer  and  reorganize 
all  existing   law  enforoement  functions  of 
the  Federal  Oovenmient  related  to  traffick- 
ing In  narcotics  and  dangero\is  drugs  In  a 
division  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
setabllshed  In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
smment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  BROOKK  (for  hlmsdf  and  Mr. 

^..»—        KZNNEOT)  : 

8.343.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  urban  national  park  known  as 
^e  Lowell  Htotorie  Caaal  District  National 
Cultural  Park  In  the  ctty  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  and 
For  other  purposes.  BaXerred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bkllmon)  : 
S.  944.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
}f  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  In 
ravor  of  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  OUahoma  and  the 
towa  Tribe  of  Ifsnsas  and  Nebraska  and  in 
[ndlan  Claims  Commission  docket  numbered 
136,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the 
CTommittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TAFT: 
8.  94S.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  establish  and  operate  a  Na- 
tional Museum  and  Repository  of  Black  His- 
tory and  Culture  at  or  near  Wllberforoe.  Ohio. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  STXVXN80N: 
S.  946.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  enter  into  contracts  with,  or 
make  grants  to.  the  several  States  and  other 
mtltles  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  demon - 
•tratlon  projects  involving  the  reclaiming  of 
lands  which  have  been  strip  mined.  Referred 
to  the  CoDomlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
tUIalrs. 

By  Mr.  TUNNET: 
S.  947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
[Tode  of  19M  to  allow  a  business  deduction 
under  section  182  for  certain  ordinary  and 
oeoessary  expenses  Incurred  to  enable  an 
Individual  to  be  gainfuUy  employed.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MONX>AI^  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jatixs.  Mr.  SrATFoao,  Mr.  Pxll,  Mr. 
Kknnxdt,  M^.  HAsncx,  Mr.  Httddlx- 


BTON,  Mr.  Inoutx,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
BxAU.,  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  McOovkbn, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Huicphret,  Mr. 
Eaolston,  and  Mr.  Chxtrch)  : 

8.  948.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  provide  for  the  use  of  excess  property  by 
certain  grantees.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.  MONDAI£  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pkll,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Hathaway, 
and  Mr.  Tait)  : 

8.  949.  A  bill  to  provide  youth  services 

grants,  and  for  other  piupoees.  Referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Uibor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By    Mr.    NELSON     (for    himself,    Mr. 

AaouaczK,  Mr.  Mxtcalv,  Mr.  MoGxa, 

Mr.    McOovxRN,   Mr.    Hatkbld.   and 

Mr.  Bxtbdick)  : 

8.  960.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to 
provide  for  additional  regulation  of  certain 
anticompetitive  developments  In  the  agricul- 
tural industry.  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS : 

S.  961.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  purcheise  in  certain  cases  the 
catches  of  conunercial  fishermen  which  are 
prohibited  from  sale  by  restrictions  imposed 
on  domestic  commercial  fishing  by  a  State 
or  the  Federal  Government;  and 

8.  962.  A  bill  to  provide  partial  reimburse- 
ment for  losses  incurred  by  commercial  fish- 
ermen as  a  result  of  restrictions  imposed  on 
domestic  commercial  fishing  by  a  State  or 
Federal  Government.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HATFIEUD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Packwood)  : 

8.  963.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  reimburse  cooperators  for 
work  performed  which  benefits  Forest  Serv- 
ice programs.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

8.  964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  in  cxtler  to  protect  the  public 
against  excessively  high  prices  for  certain 
drugs; 

8.  966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  an  appro- 
priate warning  on  the  label  of  any  potential- 
ly dangerous  drug,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  in  order  to  Impose 
certain  restrictions  on  oral  representations 
made  to  physicians  and  pharmacists  regard- 
ing drugs,  and  to  impose  certain  restrictions 
on  the  written  adverlsing  of  drugs; 

8.  967.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  in  order  to  require 
that  the  label  of  certain  drugs  include  ex- 
piration dates  regarding  the  effectiveness  or 
potency  of  such  drugs; 

S.  968.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
port of  any  drug  from  the  United  States  un- 
less an  application  for  approval  of  such  drug 
has  been  obtained  under  section  606  of 
such  act; 

8.  969.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  to  re- 
quire the  submission  of  certain  additional 
information  by  applicants  for  new  drugs; 
to  require  the  inclusion  of  certain  addition- 
al information  in  drug  labeling;  and  for  other 
puropses; 

S.  960.  A  bill  to  amend  and  supplement  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with 
respect  to  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  961.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  the 
certification  of  certain  drugs  other  than  in- 
sulin and  antibiotics,  and  to  provide  for  the 
submission  of  certain  additional  information 
on  drugs  by  the  producers  of  such  drugs; 

8.  962.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  the 
regulaition  of  sample  drugs; 

S.  963.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 


drug,  aiul  Cosmetic  Act  to  make  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
sponsible for  the  testing  and  evaluation  of 
all  drugs  to  determine  whether  such  drugs 
meet  the  requirements  for  approval  for  com- 
mercial distribution,  and  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  drug  testing  and 
evaluation  center,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  equal- 
ity control  for  drugs  purchased  by  the 
United  States  or  paid  for  with  Federal  funds, 
and  to  provide  for  a  formulary  of  the  United 
States;  and 

8.  966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  provide  for  a  Fed- 
eral Drug  CcHupendlum  which  vrlll  list  all 
prescription  drugs  by  their  generic  names 
and  provide  reliable,  complete,  and  readily 
accessible  prescribing  information.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

S.  966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as  amended,  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
drug  testing  and  evaluation  center;  to  pro- 
vide for  a  Federal  drug  compendium  which 
lists  all  prescription  drugs  by  their  generic 
names  and  which  provides  reliable,  complete, 
and  readily  accessible  prescribing  InfcMina- 
tlon;  to  provide  for  a  formulary  of  the  United 
States;  to  provide  for  qxiallty  control  for 
drugs  paid  for  with  Federal  fvmds;  to  pro- 
vide for  the  registration  of  drugs;  to  provide 
for  the  oertlflcatlon  of  certain  drugs  other 
than  Insulin  and  antibiotics;  to  provide  for 
the  regulation  of  sample  drugs;  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  967.  A  bill  to  authorize  appr(q>rlatlons 
for  certain  transportation  projects  In  ac- 
cordance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
TowKR,  and  Mr.  WncKxa) : 

8.  968.  A  bill  to  authorlae  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  national  banks 
to  own  stock  in  and  Invest  In  loans  to  certain 
State  housing  corporations.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Ekvin)  : 

8.  969.  A  bill  relating  to  the  constitutional 
rights  of  Indians.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Okavzl)  : 

8.  970.  A  bill  to  deal  with  the  current 
energy  crisis  and  the  serious  shortages  of 
petroleum  products  facing  the  Nation  and 
to  authorize  construction  of  the  trans- Alaska 
pipeline.  Referred  to  the  C<Mnmlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARTUSTT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bxllmon)  : 

8J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  striking  of  medals  in  commemora- 
tion of  Jim  Thorpe.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  934.  A  blU  to  establish  within  the 
executive  branch  an  Independent  board 
to  establish  guidelines  for  experiments 
Involving  human  beings.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

NATIONAL     RVMAN    BXFBKIICKNTATION 
STANDABDB  BOABO  ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kxnnkdt) 
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and  the  Subc(Hiimittee  on  Health  which 
he  chairs  for  the  hearings  they  ^rlll  be 
conducting  this  week  concerning  human 
experimentation.  The  field  of  human  ex- 
perimentation is  one  in  which  the  public 
is  poorly  informed.  Yet  this  area  Involves 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  human  subjects 
and  Important  medical  research.  Al- 
though the  hearings  will  not  devote 
themselves  to  particular  legislation,  they 
will  help  to  provide  the  Congress  vrlth 
facts  we  badly  need  to  know. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  protect  the  rights  and  In- 
deed the  lives  of  the  subjects  of  human 
experimentation.  I  introduced  similar 
legislation  last  year.  Such  legislation  Is 
needed  now  more  than  ever. 

The  National  Human  Experimentaticm 
Standards  Board  Act  would  establish 
within  the  executive  branch  an  inde- 
pendent board  to  set  guidelines  for  ejc- 
perimoits  involving  human  beings. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  should 
in  no  way  be  Interpreted  as  an  attack 
on  the  invtduable  research  done  or  au- 
thorized by  the  Federal  agencies  ca- 
pable of  conducting  clinical  Investigation 
using  human  subjects.  As  a  result  of 
these  efforts,  countless  thousands  of  lives 
have  been  saved.  However,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  protect  the  rights  of  the 
human  subjects  of  these  investigations. 

SBOCKINQ  BCVXLATIONS 

Last  year  the  country  was  shocked  by 
the  revelation  in  the  press  of  a  barbaric 
syphilis  study  Involving  black  men  which 
had  been  conducted  over  a  period  of  four 
decades.  In  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  more  than 
430  men  suffering  from  syphilis  were  de- 
nied treatment  so  Public  Health  Service 
doctors  could  study  the  damage  the  un- 
treated disease  did  to  human  bodies.  It 
was  reported  that  at  least  28,  and  per- 
haps as  many  as  107,  of  the  men  died 
from  untreated  syphilis. 

The  fact  that  these  men  volunteered 
for  the  experiment  with  the  promise  that 
they  would  receive  $50  plus  burial  ex- 
penses demcHistrates  beyond  any  doubt 
that  ccmsent  is  a  totally  Inadequate 
standard  for  human  experimentation. 

Subjects  for  the  most  dangerous  ex- 
periments are  almost  always  the  poor 
and  the  uneducated.  They  desperately 
need  money  and  do  not  fully  comprehend 
the  danger  to  which  they  will  be  ex[>osed. 

The  famous  medlcsd  authority  Henry 
Knowles  Beecher  of  Harvard  University 
has  written  that: 

Lay  subjects,  sick  or  well,  are  not  likely 
to  understand  the  full  Implications  of  com- 
plicated procedures,  even  after  careful 
explanation. 

In  some  cases  individuals  unwittingly 
become  test  subjects,  occasionally  with 
disastrous  results.  Recently,  associates 
of  Ralph  Nader  have  charged  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  with  "the  reckless 
practice  of  medicine"  in  disp^ising  the 
medication — DES — to  coeds  who  think 
they  may  be  pregnant  after  contraceptive 
failure  or  unprotected  intercourse.  DES 
or  dlethystUbestrol  is  a  sj^thetlc  estrogen 
which  has  been  linked  to  cancer  when 
used  for  purposes  other  than  the  preven- 
tion of  miscarriage  In  women  of  child- 
bearing  age. 

Another  experiment  with  DES  con- 
ducted In  the  early  1950's  on  840  women 


serves  as  a  further  example.  Tliese  women 
were  given  the  hormone  dlethystUbestrol 
and  now  their  daughters,  aged  15  to  21, 
are  now  found  to  have  an  alarmingly 
high  rate  of  malignancies.  One  girl  has 
died.  One  of  the  iraxticlpants  in  the  ex- 
periment in  1950  was  never  advised  she 
had  been  part  of  the  experiment  until 
August  1972. 

Ironically  much  of  this  experimenta- 
tion has  been  fueled  by  the  requirements 
of  recent  legislation.  The  thalldcnnlde 
scandals  of  the  early  1960's  led  to  the 
passage  of  the  Harris-Kefauver  Act  of 
1962.  This  law  requires  pharmaceutical 
companies  to  conduct  three  stages  of 
human  trials  before  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  allows  a  drug  to  be  mar- 
keted. The  spcmsor  of  a  drug  investiga- 
tion must  obtain  signed  statements  of 
Informed  consent  frwn  each  prospective 
participant  in  the  experiment,  but  if  a 
subject  is  imable  to  sign,  the  decision 
regarding  their  participation  in  the  in- 
vestigation can  be  left  to  the  professional 
Judgment  of  the  investigator. 

Federal  Drug  Administration  records 
show  that  more  than  3,000  drugs  are  cur- 
rently being  tested.  In  1  year  alone,  1971, 
human  beings  were  the  subjects  of  the 
initial,  stage  one,  tests  of  moce  than  500 
of  these  drugs. 

The  brocui  range  of  Federal  programs 
dealing  with  human  experimentation — 
from  population  control  to  cancer — make 
It  imperative  that  we  establish  some 
standards  to  prevent  the  creation  of  hu- 
man guinea  pigs.  Professional  estimates 
indicate  that  85  to  90  percent  of  all  clin- 
ical investigations  are  Government  spon- 
sored and  funded.  Indeed,  Government 
personnel,  like  military  reserve  units,  and 
Government  agencies,  such  as  the  UJ3. 
Employmmt  Service,  are  frequent 
sources  of  both  subjects  and  information 
leading  to  subjects. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  how  many 
agencies  or  projects  there  might  be  since, 
in  some  instances,  medical  Investigations 
are  not  clearly  stated  as  invc^ving  human 
subjects. 

The  principal  Federal  agencies  con- 
cern^ are  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  Department  of  Defense — the  Army, 
Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps — and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  can  beccKne 
involved  in  licensing  the  use  of  radioiso- 
topes for  experimoital  purposes. 

Laws  which  make  each  agency  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  nature  of  its 
own  experiments  are  Inadequate. 

NATIONAL   GtnDKLINKB 

The  Congress  should  act  now  to  set  up 
national  guidelines  for  human  experl- 
mentaticHi.  There  is  every  Indicatltxi  that 
clinical  investigations  will  be  enormously 
proliferated  in  years  to  come,  as  cancer 
research  and  other  major  investigative 
efforts  are  stepped  up. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  would 
make  a  serious  error  in  adopting  meas- 
ures which  establish  Informed,  volun- 
tary consent  as  the  primary  standard 
governing  himian  experimentation.  We 
have  all  'personally  experienced  situa- 
tions in  which  we  were  either  subtly  or 
overtly  coerced  Into  volunteering  for 
something.  For  example,  can  anyone 
honestly  believe  that  there  is  a  total  ab- 


sence of  pressures,  including  psychologi- 
cal pressures,  In  cases  involving  prison- 
ers serving  extended  sentences  who  voi- 
unteer  for  medical  projects  In  the  belief 
that  they  might  get  "good  time"  before 
the  parole  board? 

Parole  boards  are  under  no  obligation 
whatsoever  to  commit  themselves  to  re- 
ducing the  sentences  of  those  who  vol- 
imteer  in  our  prisons.  Indeed,  established 
policy  is  to  the  contrary.  However,  we 
are  all  aware  of  cases  such  as  the  Leo- 
pold case,  where  parole  has  occurred  ac- 
companied by  public  statements  Indi- 
cating that  the  parole  resulted  from  an 
exceptional  voluntary  contribution  to 
the  advance  of  medical  science.  However, 
most  prisoners  are  not  as  well  educated 
and  as  able  to  assess  the  risks  as  Mr. 
Leopold. 

Some  prison  testing  programs  have 
been  linked  to  prison  drug  traffic,  forced 
homosexual  encoimters,  injuries  to  in- 
mates, and  highly  questionable  test  re- 
sults. A  1968  Government  study  of  the 
Holmesburg  Prison  In  Philadelphia  re- 
vealed that  inmate  workers  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School 
testing  project  often  stole  and  sold 
drugs  used  on  various  experiments.  The 
money  paid  to  inmates  participating  in 
the  program — more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  each  year — provided  a 
great  source  of  patronage  to  the  inmate 
who  controlled  the  selection  of  test  par- 
ticipants. The  study  reports  that  a  fraud 
artist  who  held  such  a  position  used  his 
power  to  Induce  men  to  serve  as  his  ho- 
mosexual compsailons  for  fees  of  about 
$1,600  a  year. 

Prisoners  make  up  almost  the  entire 
phase  I  stage  of  drug  testing  programs 
because  they  involve  risks  and  pain  that 
would  not  be  sanctioned  for  student  sub- 
jects. But  reports  indicate  that  behind 
prison  walls  the  guidelines  for  human 
experimentation  established  by  HEW 
and  other  agencies  are  easily  disregarded. 
A  recent  newspaper  article  reports  that 
the  worst  abuses  of  prisoners  take  place 
in  exMtly  those  prisons  where  psychia- 
trists have  the  most  influence,  such  as 
the  California  Medical  Center  at  Vaca- 
vllle  and  the  Patuxent  Institution  in 
Maryland,  lliis  happens  because  cus- 
tomary constitutional  safeguards,  at  best 
flimsy  in  a  prison,  are  completely  shat- 
tered under  the  guise  of  "treating  the 
patient"  rather  than  "punishing  the  pri- 
soner." The  article  further  states  that 
electroshock,  psychosurgery,  and  massive 
drug  dosing  are  permitted  as  treatments 
when  they  would  be  clearly  "cruel  ai«i 
unusual"  if  evaluated  as  punishments. 

While  poorly  informed  prisoners  sign 
up  for  testing  programs  for  the  money 
or  to  get  away  from  the  boredom  of  pris- 
on life  or  are  unknowingly  subjected  to 
unusual  medical  treatments;  persons 
outside  prison  walls  who  are  critically  111 
are  often  subjected  to  experimentation 
without  their  consent.  The  same  Is  too 
often  true  also  In  the  cases  of  children, 
the  mentally  retarded,  and  the  Instltu- 
ticmalized. 

In  1967,  the  late  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy discovered  one  reason  why  children 
at  Wlllowbrook  State  School  In  Staten 
Island.  N.Y.,  were  willing  participants  In 
hepatitis  experiments.  Parents  had  been 
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told  that  the  school  was  too  crowded 
and  that  their  child  could  not  get  In— 
unless  the  parents  would  agree  to  let 
the  youngster  join  the  school's  hepatitis 
testing  program. 

In  a  number  of  mimlclpal  hospitals, 
physicians  have  succumbed  to  financial 
pressures  and  permitted  entire  units  of 
the  hospitals  to  be  devoted  to  evaluating 
new  drugs.  These  units  are  maintained 
and  staffed  by  drug  companies.  Because 
treatment  at  public  hospitals  and  prisons 
is  often  substandard,  physicians  may 
justifiably  believe  that  the  medical  bene- 
fits of  testing  outweigh  the  risks. 

It  appears  that  many  of  these  physi- 
cians have  fcn-gotten  the  admonition  of 
Hippocrates: 

Life  la  Bhort,  and  ttae  art  long;  th»  occa- 
sion Instant,  decision  difficult,  experiment 
perUoua. 

Despite  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation's strict  codes  of  research  ethics,  a 
recent  study  found  that  most  physicians 
engaged  In  clinical  research  never  stud- 
led  the  ethics  erf  testing  while  in  medical 
school,  and  that  a  "significant  minority" 
place  personal  and  scientific  achievement 
ahead  of  their  responsibility  to  the  test 
population. 

Mr.  President,  would  these  physicians 
care  more  about  the  test  population  if  it 
was  composed  of  XJS.  Congressmen? 
Would  they  be  more  caring  if  the  human 
subject  were  their  next-door  neighbor? 
I  submit  that  they  would. 

It  is  our  moral  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  poor,  the  uneducated,  and  the 
captive  populations  are  not  left  unpro- 
tected as  himian  guinea  pigs.  Priscmers 
must  not  be  allowed  to  seU  their  bodies 
for  $1  a  day,  not  knowing  the  full  conse- 
quences  of  their  acUwi.  We  cannot  per- 
mit other  perscHis  to  volunteer  the  men- 
tally retarded  for  ezperlmoits  that  are 
not  fiilly  explained  and  observed.  These 
Individuals  are  asked  to  bear  the  burden 
of  medical  advancement  for  all  of  us. 
We  owe  them  Just  protection. 

BCr.  President,  I  hasten  to  assiu-e  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  public  that  I 
would  not  hamper  the  legitimate  re- 
search in  our  Nation  which  has  saved  so 
many  lives  and  brought  so  many  of  us 
from  sickness  to  health.  Certainly,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  research  Is 
conducted  with  the  strict  observance  of 
both  medical  and  ethical  considerations. 
But  we  must  act  very  carefully  to  pro- 
tect our  country  from  abuses  we  know 
exist  In  experlmoits  on  human  beings, 
however  rare  such  abuses  might,  in  fact, 
be.  Clearly,  many  test  subjects  are  in- 
capable of  protecting  themselves  and 
have  no  political  power  to  force  the 
passage  of  adequate  safeguards. 

In  1946,  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation passed  a  resolution  on  human 
research.  Since  then  there  have  been 
a  number  of  "guiding  principles"  and 
"codes  of  ethics"  developed  by  the  medi- 
cal profession.  These  promulgations  were 
followed  by  FDA  regulations  in  1962  and 
the  Helsinki  Declaration  of  1966. 

All  of  these  guides  tmd  codes  are  pretty 
much  the  same.  They  state  that  the  "In- 
formed consent"  of  the  subject  must  be 
obtained  and  that  human  experiments 
must  be  based  on  prior  laboratory  work 


and  research  on  animals.  They  empha- 
size the  grave  responsibility  of  the  in- 
vestigator to  the  subject,  and  exhort  him 
to  avoid  experiments  that  are  of  no 
scientific  value  or  that  subject  humans 
to  unnecessary  pain  and  risk. 

The  principles  of  previous  codes  were 
incorporated  in  a  1972  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  pub- 
llcation  entitled  "The  InstitutionaJ  Quide 
to  DUEW  Policy  on  Protection  of  Human 
Subjects."  However,  despite  the  concern 
the  guide  expresses  for  captive  popula- 
tions; HEW  does  not  even  maintain  a 
list  of  prisons  in  which  HEW-financed 
researoh  programs  are  in  progress  and 
h£is  "no  central  source  of  information" 
on  the  scope  of  medical  experiments  on 
prisoners  by  drug  companies  according 
to  a  current  Atiantic  magazine  article. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  attempt  to  solve  this  information 
problem  as  well  as  establish  national 
human  experimentation  guideHines. 

TKK    NATIONAI.   RtntAK   BXFKBIMKNTATIOIV 
STAintASOfl    BOARD 

The  National  Human  Experimenta- 
tion Standards  Board  would  be  an  in- 
dependent agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovemment.  Its  members 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

The  members  of  the  Board  would  be 
persons  of  demonstrated  knowledge,  edu- 
cation, and  experience  in  the  field  of 
clinical  investigations.  Each  member 
would  serve  for  a  period  of  3  years  and 
would  be  eligible  for  reappointment  for 
one  additional  term. 

The  members  of  the  Board  would  be 
authorized  to  appoint  persoimel,  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  the  persoimel  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  Board  woiild  make  the  rules  which 
would  govern  its  fimctions,  and  have  the 
right  to  delegate  authority. 

Experts  and  consultants  could  be  made 
available,  under  the  terms  of  section  3109 
of  tiUe  5,  United  States  Code. 

The  Board  could  appoint  one  or  more 
advisory  committees  to  be  composed  of 
such  private  citizens  and  ofBcials  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  as  the  Board  would 
deem  suitable. 

The  services  and  facilities  of  other 
agencies  of  Government  would,  with 
their  consent,  be  called  upon.  Other  serv- 
ices of  a  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
nature  could  be  accepted  by  the  Board, 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3676  of  the  revised  statutes,  and 
unconditional  gifts  of  services  or  prop- 
erty could  be  accepted  as  well. 

The  Board  could  enter  into  contracts 
or  agreements  with  other  public  or  pri- 
vate nor«)rofit  entities  to  conduct  studies 
as  required  by  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  Federal  agencies  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  available  to  the 
Board  whatever  services  or  information 
the  Board  requests,  insofar  as  prac- 
ticable. 

The  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Board  would  be  compensated,  respec- 
tively, at  levels  3  and  4  of  the  executive 
pay  schedule. 

The  Board  would  have  sutq^ena  pow- 


ers, and  the  right  to  hold  hearings.  Those 
who  conducted  experiments  and  failed 
to  respond  to  the  Board  could  be  hdd  In 
contempt  of  court. 

The  Board  would  establish  national 
guidelines  for  human  experimentation  in 
those  projects  financed  by  Federal  funds. 
Any  experiment  could  be  reviewed  in  its 
formulative  stages  to  Insure  its  com- 
pliance with  the  guidelines. 

Where  experiments  already  underway 
are  found  not  to  comply  with  established 
guidelines,  the  Board  could  obtain  an 
injunction  to  discontinue  the  experiment 
and  could  compensate  any  victims  of  the 
experiment. 

The  Board  would  submit  an  aimual 
report  to  the  President  which  would  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  with  recom- 
mendations regarding  legislation. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fahnin)   (by  request) : 

S.  935.  A  bill  to  assure  protection  of 
environmental  values  while  facilitating 
construction  of  needed  electric  power 
supply  facilities,  and  for  other  pim^oses. 
Referred,  by  unanimous  consent,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  provided  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  may,  at  its  option,  subsequent 
to  reporting  by  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  request  referral  of 
the  bill  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  45 
calendar  days,  excluding  any  lengthy 
period  in  wbU^  the  Congress  Is  not  in 
session. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Pakiitn)  ,  I  introduce,  by  request,  a 
bill  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  assure  protection  of  environ- 
mental values  while  facilitating  con- 
struction of  needed  electric  power  supply 
faculties,  and  for  other  purposes.  This  bill 
is  known  as  the  Electric  Facilities  Siting 
Act  of  1973. 

This  bill  was  submitted  as  part  of  the 
President's  program  on  the  environment 
and  energy. 

Bir.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Washington  (Mr.  Mag- 
nuson)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  and  he  has  agreed  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, which  is  currenUy  conducting  the 
Senate's  study  of  national  fuels  and 
energy  policy  should  begin  early  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  In  coimection 
with  the  Interior  Committee's  considera- 
tion of  general  energy  facilities  siting 
legislation.  As  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  recall,  under  Senate  Resolution  45  of 
the  92d  Congress,  the  Committees  on 
Commerce,  Public  Works,  and  the  Senate 
members  of  the  Joint  Commitee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  participate  with  the 
Committee  on  Literior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs in  our  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  referred  to  the  Interior  Committee 
provided  that  the  Commerce  Committee 
may,  at  its  option,  subsequent  to  report- 
ing by  the  Interior  Committee,  request 
referral  of  the  bill  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  45  calendar  days,  excluding  any 
lengthy  period  in  which  the  Congress  is 
not  in  session. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  know,  the  Commerce 
Committee  has  major  Jurisdiction  over 
energy  matters  and  is  actively  pursuing 
several  legislative  initiatives;  it  is  in  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  coordination, 
and  in  the  interest  of  expediting  Senate 
consideration  of  critical  energy  matters 
that  we  have  entered  into  this  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  accompanying 
the  proposed  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Intebiob, 
Washington,  D.O.,  February  IS,  1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  AoNxw, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

I}KAR  Ms.  PREsn>KNT:  In  accordance  with 
today's  Presidential  Message  on  the  Environ- 
ment, I  am  enclosing  our  proposed  Electric 
Faculties  Siting  Act  of  1973,  which  we  rec- 
ommend be  enacted. 

The  bill  addresses  the  Increasingly  serious 
problem  of  accommodating  protection  of  the 
environment  and  expanding  demand  for  elec- 
tric power.  Meeting  future  power  require- 
ments wlU  mean  buUdlng  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  major  new  electric  generation  and 
transmission  facilities.  We  currently  esti- 
mate, for  example,  that  between  now  and 
1990  more  than  3CX)  new  generating  plants  of 
the  size  covered  by  the  bill  (300  megawatts 
or  more)  will  be  required  to  meet  power  de- 
mands at  projected  rates  of  development.  In 
siting  major  generation  or  transmission  fa- 
cilities, significant  environmental  problems 
may  occvir.  Experience  Indicates  that  these 
problems  can  be  extremely  serious  unless 
plana  are  made  long  In  advance  of  proposed 
construction  and  are  thoroughly  consid- 
ered by  the  public  and  affected  governmental 
agencies.  Also  needed  Is  complete  public  and 
governmental  review  of  the  faculties  them- 
selves and  related  sites  beginning  several 
yeare  In  advance  of  construction. 

The  bill  requires  all  utilities  to  tindertake 
long-range  (10  years)  planning  for  electric 
faculties,  giving  the  public  and  governmental 
agencies  full  opportunity  to  review  and  com- 
ment on  the  plans  developed.  It  requires 
utilities  to  apply  for  approval  of  partlciilar 
electric  faculty  sites  3  to  6  years  before  con- 
struction begins.  For  non-Federal  electric 
utUltles.  appUcation  Is  made  to  a  State  cer- 
tifying agency,  which  the  bill  calls  on  each 
State  to  designate.  For  Federal  utUltles,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  serves  as  the  cer- 
tifying agency.  Other  necessary  Federal  au- 
thorizations are  obtained  for  both  Federal 
and  non-Federal  utUltles  by  applying  to  the 
appropriate  Federal  agencies  throiigb  a  new 
Federal  Electric  Facilities  Siting  Panel,  of 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  chair- 
man. The  Panel  Is  responsible  for  coordi- 
nating and  expediting  Federal  reviews  and 
for  developing,  with  the  certifying  agencies, 
consolidated  procedures  and  forms  to  be  used 
In  applying  for  sites. 

The  bUl  Is  based  In  substantial  measure 
on  the  power  plant  siting  legislation  which 
the  Administration  proposed  to  the  92d  Con- 
gress, but  It  makes  a  number  of  changes 
which  further  consideration  and  subsequent 
events  indicate  will  Improve  It.  It  requires 
all  governmental  action  on  siting  applica- 
tions— ^Federal,  State  and  local — ^to  be  oona.- 
pleted  within  eighteen  months  of  the  date 
of  {^plication.  It  consolidates  procedures  for 
compUance  with  the  National  environmental 


Policy  Act  so  that  one — and  only  one — en- 
vironmental Impact  statement  Is  prepared. 
The  statement  would  be  prepared  by  the 
certifying  agency  with  fuU  participation  by 
those  affected,  including  other  Federal,  State 
and  local  agencies,  and  It  would  be  used  by 
aU  agencies  in  making  decisions  subject  to 
their  Jurisdiction. 

Unless  we  act  promptly,  the  problems  we 
have  been  facing  in  locating  electric  fa- 
cilities wlU  become  much  worse.  Because  I 
am  convinced  that  it  will  best  serve  the  dual 
purposes  of  protecting  environmental  values 
whUe  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  elec- 
tricity, I  urge  the  Oongreas  to  enact  the 
enclosed  legislation. 

The  OtBce  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  legislation  would 
be  In  accord  with  the  President's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RooKsa  C.  B.  Mobton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 

S.  936.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  9  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  with 
respect  to  executive  reorganizations  in 
order  to  provide  the  Congress  with  an 
opportunity  for  more  sMlequate  consid- 
eration of  executive  reorganization  plans 
of  such  chapter,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  series  of  bills  and  amendments 
aimed  at  regaining  congressional  power 
over  the  administrative  arm  of  Che  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

In  January,  when  the  joint  resolution 
came  over  from  the  House  extending 
the  time  for  the  President's  submission 
of  the  1974  budget,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  that  resolution  to  require  the 
submission  of  Information  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  concerning  impwundments 
made  during  the  period  dating  from 
June  30,  1972  to  January  29,  1973,  which 
amendment  was  further  amended  to  ex- 
tend that  period  to  February  10,  1973. 

On  January  23,  I  introduced  S.  516, 
a  bill  to  require  Senate  reconfirmation 
of  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  every  4  years. 

On  February  2,  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  518,  a  bill  requiring  Senate 
conflrtnation  of  the  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  msiklng  such  confirmation 
necessary  every  4  years.  My  amendment 
was  adopted  and  such  language  is  In  the 
bill  that  passed  the  Senate  on  Febru- 
ary 5. 

Subsequently,  I  Introduced  8.  755,  a 
bill  which  would  require  Senate  recon- 
firmation of  the  heads  of  the  executive 
departments  every  4  years. 

All  of  these  bills  are  attempts  at  re- 
gaining some  of  the  leverage  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  exert  its  proper  in- 
fluence on  the  actions  of  the  executive 
branch. 

The  legislation  I  offer  today  will  open 
up  for  discussion  on  the  floors  of  Con- 
gress the  merits  of  the  executive  reorga- 
nizations as  they  occur.  I  feel  that  it  is 
Important  that  the  Congress  approve  re- 
organization plans  on  the  basis  of  their 
merit  and  after  full  debate,  not  just  allow 
them  to  go  into  effect  if  either  House  of 
the  Congress  does  not  take  formal  action 
to  disapprove  them. 


Therefore,  I  introduce  today  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  9  of  titie  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  with  respect  to  executive  re- 
organizations. Its  purpose  is  to  revise  the 
present  statutory  scheme  to  insure  that 
organizational  changes  proposed  by  the 
executive  are  examined,  debated,  and 
positively  acted  upon  by  the  Congress. 
At  present,  rejection  of  a  proposed  re- 
organization plan  is  effected  by  way  of  a 
disapproving  resolution  by  either  House 
of  Congress.  In  practical  terms,  this 
leaves  the  entire  matter  of  administra- 
tive reorganization  largely  in  the  execu- 
tive since  inaction  by  Ctongress  Insures 
Implementation  of  the  plan.  I  may  note 
that  since  1963,  only  one  of  23  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  executive  has  been  rejected 
by  Congress. 

Briefly,  my  bill  would  modify  the  cur- 
rent scheme  in  three  vital  respects.  First, 
and  most  importantly,  a  proposed  reor- 
ganization plan  would  become  effective 
only  upon  a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses 
adoptive  of  a  concurrent  resolution  ap- 
proving the  plan.  Second,  the  President 
would  be  required  to  advise  the  Congress 
at  the  time  he  submits  his  annual  budget 
message  of  any  reorganization  plans  then 
under  study  or  consideration,  however 
tentative.  TWrd,  not  less  than  30  days 
prior  to  the  date  on  which  the  President 
is  to  submit  a  reorganization  plan  to  the 
Congress,  the  President  would  have  to 
notify  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  that  he  intends 
to  submit  such  a  plan,  together  with  a 
statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  plan  and 
the  substance  of  the  proposed  reorga- 
nization. 

Bach  of  these  features  Is  intended  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  adequate  time 
to  Investigate  the  substance  of  a  particu- 
lar reorganization  plan  and  to  Insure  full 
and  open  debate.  Further,  to  prevent  de- 
feat of  proposals  by  simple  inaction  by 
the  Congress,  the  bUl  requires  committee 
action  and  a  report,  and  makes  the  mat- 
ter privileged. 

I  believe  that  my  bill  is  a  major  step 
toward  recovering  some  of  the  Initiative 
the  legislative  branch  has  lost  to  the 
executive.  It  will  aid  in  restoring  to  Con- 
gress its  responsibility  for  discharging 
the  duty  of  overseeing  the  conduct  of 
the  executive  departments.  It  will 
strengthen  the  authori^  of  the  (ingress 
over  the  administrative  bureaucracy  in 
the  face  of  the  increasing  executive  en- 
croachment on  Congress's  constitutional 
authority.  And  It  will,  through  its  pro- 
vlslcm  for  affirmative  approval  of  plans, 
safeguard  against  iIl-con$ldered  and 
hasty  action  by  the  executive  and  de- 
fault approval  by  a  busy  or  an  apathetic 
Congress. 

Congressional  control  and  oversight  of 
the  executive  departments  and  agencies 
constitute  one  of  our  most  important 
fimctions.  It  is  the  means  by  which  the 
Congress  is  assured  that  Its  policies  are 
being  faithfully  carried  out,  by  which  it 
may  hold  executive  officers  to  an  ac- 
counting for  their  stewardship,  and  by 
which  it  learns  the  effects  of  legislative 
policies  emd  Is  tiius  able  to  make  neces- 
sary statutory  revisions.  I  beUeve  that 
the  bill  which  I  Introduced  today  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  accomplishment  of 
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these  objectives,  and  I  hope  that  It  will 
recclTe  early  and  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Presldait.  I  ask  mmnlmnus  ccm- 
sent  to  have  the  text  of  the  bill  printed 
In  full  at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  w&s 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
fcdlows: 

8.  036 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thla 
Act  may  b«  dted  m  tbe  "Executive  Reorgani- 
zation Improvement  Act  at  1973". 

Sac.  a.  Section  906  of  title  6,  United  States 
Cocle,  la  amended  by  striking  out  "April  1, 
1973"  and  inaertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "April  l, 
1976". 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Chapter  9  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately after  section  906  tbe  fc^owlng  new 
section: 

"1906.  Notice  of  Intended  reorganization 
plana 

"(a)  The  President  shiOl  transmit  to  tbe 
Congress,  as  part  of  bis  budget  message  re- 
quired under  section  201  of  the  Budget  and 
Aceoiintlng  Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11),  for  the 
flacat  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and  for  each 
Buoceedlng  fiscal  year,  a  svmmiary  of  re- 
organisation plana  which  the  President  in- 
tends to  submit  under  this  chapter  during 
the  ensuing  flacal  year  for  which  that  budget 
ia  aubmltted.  together  with  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  areas  to  be  affected  by  any  such 
reorganization  plan. 

"(b)  In  order  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  the  Congress  to  propose  modifications 
and  amendmenta  in  any  retx^ganizatlon  plan 
propoMd  to  be  submitted  under  this  cluster, 
not  leaa  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the  date 
on  which  a  reorganization  plan  Is  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congreea  under  this  chapter, 
the  Prealdent  shall  notify  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Bapreaentattvea  that  be  Intends  to  submit 
such  a  plan,  which  notice  shall  include  a 
statenMDt  of  the  purposes  of  that  plan  and 
the  aubstance  of  the  i»oposed  reoivanlza- 
tlon." 

(b)  Section  903(a)  of  Utle  6,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Whenever" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Subject  to 
the  provlalons  of  section  906,  whenever". 

SBC.  4.  Sections  906,  907.  90S.  909.  910,  911, 

913.  and  91S  oT  title  6.  United  States  Code, 
and  all  lef  eraooes  thereto,  are  redeaignated  as 
sections  907,  906.  909,  910,  911,  913.  913.  and 

914,  respectively. 

Sac.  8.  SecUon  907(a)  of  UUe  8,  United 
States  Code  (aa  redesignated  by  section  4 
of  thla  Act),  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
subaectlOQ  (c)  at  thla  section,  a  reoiganlza- 
tlon  plan  ia  effective  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  of  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  afto:  the  date  on  which 
the  plan  Is  transmitted  to  it  if,  between  the 
date  of  tranamlttal  and  the  end  of  the  sixty- 
day  period,  the  two  Houaea  pass  a  concurrent 
reaolutloga  stating  1&  substance  that  the  Con- 
gress favors  the  reorganization  plan." 

Sac.  6.  Section  900  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code  (aa  redeaignated  by  section  4  of  thla 
Act),  la  amended  by  str^lng  out  "Sections 
900-018"  and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec- 
tlona  010-015". 

Sac.  7.  Beetlon  910  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code  (aa  redesignated  by  section  4  of  this 
Act) .  la  amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 
"f  910.  TUma  at  resolution 

"For  tbe  purpose  of  aectlona  000-018  of 
thla  title,  'resoliitloa'  meana  only  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  tbe  matter  after  the  resolv- 
ing clause  of  which  la  aa  foUowa:  "That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  favors  the  re- 


organization plan  numbered  —  transmitted 

to  tbe  Congress  by  the  President  on 

...  19--.'  The  blank  spaces  therein  are  to 
be  appropriately  filled.  The  term  does  not 
indude  a  resolution  which  specifies  more 
than  one  reorganization  plan." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  912(a)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Oode  (as  redeslg^nated  by  section  4  of 
this  Act),  is  amended  by  Inserting:  "(or,  In 
the  case  of  a  resolution  received  from  the 
other  House,  twenty  calendar  days  after  its 
receipt) ,"  immediately  after  the  word  "in- 
troduction". 

(b)  Section  912  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  If,  on  the  fiftieth  day  after  tbe  date 
on  which  a  reorganization  plan  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  the  cckounlttee  to 
which  a  resolution  with  resfject  to  that  plan 
has  been  referred  has  not  reported  it,  or  has 
not  been  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  tbe  committee  shall  be  auto- 
matically discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  that  resolution,  except  that  when- 
ever more  than  one  resolution  with  respect 
to  a  reorganization  plan  has  been  intro- 
duced, the  committee  shall  be  discharged  of 
the  resolution  first  Introduced." 

Sec.  9.  Chapter  9  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"i  916.  Procedure  after  one  House  receives  a 
resolution  from  the  other  House 

"If,  prior  to  the  passage  by  one  House  of 
a  resolution  of  that  House  with  respect  to 
a  reorganization  plan,  such  House  receives 
from  the  other  House  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  plan,  then  the  following 
procedure  applies: 

"(1)  If  no  resolution  of  tbe  first  House 
with  respect  to  such  plan  has  been  referred 
to  committee,  no  other  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  plan  may  be  repoited  or 
(despite  the  provisions  of  section  912(a)) 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  motion  to  dis- 
charge. 

"(2)  If  a  resolution  of  the  first  House  with 
respect  to  such  plan  has  been  referred  to 
committee — 

"(A)  the  procedure  with  respect  to  that 
or  other  resolutions  of  such  House  with  re- 
spect to  such  plan  which  have  been  referred 
to  committee  shall  be  the  same  as  If  no 
resolution  from  the  other  House  with  re- 
q>ect  to  such  plan  had  been  received;   but 

"(B)  on  any  vote  on  final  passage  of  a 
resolution  of  the  first  Hoiise  with  respect 
to  such  plan  the  resolution  from  the  other 
House  with  respect  to  such  plan  shall  be 
automatically  substituted  for  the  resolution 
of  the  first  House." 

Sec.  10.  The  analysis  of  chapter  9  of  title 
6.  United  States  C?ode.  is  amended — 

(1)  inserting  Immediately  after  item  "906" 
the  following: 

"906.  Notice     of     Intended     reorganization 
plans."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "906"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "90r*; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "907"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "906"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "908"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "909"; 

\5)  by  striking  out  "909"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "910"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  "910"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thweof  "911"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "911"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "013."; 

(8)  by  striking  out  "913"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "913"; 

(9)  by  striking  out  "913"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "914";  and 

(10)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"915.  Prooedure  after  one  House  receives  a 
resolution  from  the  other  House.". 


Sec.  11.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shaU  apply  with  respect  to  reorganiza- 
tion plans  submitted  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  The  amendments  made 
by  sections  6,  7,  8,  and  9  of  this  Act  shall 
also  apply  to  any  reorganization  plan  which 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Congress  and 
has  not  been  acted  upon  pursuant  to  chap- 
ter 9  of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Each  such 
plan,  if  any,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  the  date  ot 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND : 

S.  937.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  an  incentive  plan 
for  participation  In  the  Ready  Reserve. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  In  a 
time  of  peace  and  greater  dependency 
upon  Reserve  and  Guard  Forces  It  Is 
more  Important  than  ever  to  enact  laws 
which  wlU  help  insure  the  strength  of 
our  military  units. 

Therefore,  I  am  Introducing  today  a 
bill  which  would  provide  bonuses  to  en- 
courage participation  In  the  Ready  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard.  This  legisla- 
tion offers  cash  Inducements  for  re- 
servists who  reenlist  for  at  least  3  years 
following  their  first  6  years  of  reserve  or 
guard  duty.  It  also  provides  a  bonus  for 
a  member  of  the  regular  forces  If  he 
elects  to  ffliUst  In  the  reserves  following 
his  2  years  of  active  duty. 

At  present,  upon  reenlistment  In  the 
Regular  Army,  a  bonus  Is  given  to  those 
who  have  acquired  specific  ^llls  while  In 
the  Armed  Forces.  This  bonus  serves  as 
a  realistic  Incentive  for  servicemen  to  re- 
main In  the  Armed  Forces.  However, 
there  is  no  such  bonus  offered  to  re- 
servists, although  recent  surveys  show 
only  a  small  percent  of  enlisted  Reserves 
reenlist  after  their  first  tour  of  duty.  The 
low  reenlistment  rates  are  reflected  by 
the  latest  compilations  by  the  various 
reserve  and  guard  units.  Reenlistment 
rates  of  all  enlisted  first  termers  under 
the  present  6-year  service  requirement 
are  as  follows: 

[In  percent] 

Naval  Reserve 15 

Army  National  Ouard 13 

Air  National  Ouard 11 

Army  Reaerve 8 

Air  Force  Reserve 4 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 3 

Mr.  President,  because  the  retention 
of  high-quality  enlisted  personnel  is  of 
the  utmost  Importance.  I  believe  that 
unless  more  definite  incentives  are  pro- 
vided the  Reserves  and  National  Guard, 
the  United  States  may  reach  a  danger- 
ously low  level  of  personnel  strength 
In  these  two  vital  elements  of  our  na- 
tional defense  structure. 

This  bill  would  give  those  quallf  3dng  a 
$1,000  bonus  upon  reenlistment  and  $200 
at  the  end  of  each  of  the  3  reenlistment 
years.  The  present  cost  of  filling  a  va- 
cancy with  a  new  trainee,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  between  $2,400  and  $4,000. 

Thus,  a  reenlistment  bonus  such  as  the 
one  proposed  would  not  only  create  an 
incentive  for  Reserve  reenllstments.  but 
also  effect  significant  savings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 
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As  the  United  States  moves  toward  a 
peacetime  armed  service,  the  Nation 
must  provide  more  Inducements  If  mlU- 
tary  personnel  strength  Is  to  be  main- 
tained at  even  minim^im  levels.  Passage 
of  this  bill  is  Important  If  we  are  to  start 
making  a  career  In  the  armed  services 
equivalent  to  a  career  in  the  other  sectors 
of  our  economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  Introduce  this  bill  for 
appropriate  reference  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

8.  037 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 5  of  title  87,  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  By  adding  the  following  new  Item  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter  analysis: 

"313.  Special   pay:    participation   In   Ready 
Reserve." 

(2)  By  addhig  the  foUowlng  new  section 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"i313.  Special  pay:  participation  In  Ready 
Reserve 

"(a)  An  enlisted  member  of  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent who — 

"(1)  has  completed  a  total  of  at  least  two 
years  of  active  duty,  or  a  total  of  at  least 
six  years  of  service,  In  one  or  more  of  the 
armed  services; 

"(3)  Is  accepted  for  enlistment,  reenlist- 
ment, or  extension  of  enlistment  tn  a  Reserve 
component.  In  a  pay  grade  above  E-3,  for  a 
period  of  at  least  three  years;  and 

"(3)  agrees  to  remain  In  the  Ready  Re- 
serve for  a  corresponding  period  and  to  per- 
form auch  drills  or  other  duty  as  may  be 
prescribed; 

Is  entitled  to  special  pay  computed  under 
subsection  (b). 

"(b)  The  amount  of  special  pay  to  which 
a  person  covered  by  subsection  (a)  Is  entitled 
la — 

"(1)  $1,000  upon  reenlistment  or  extension 
of  his  enltatment; 

"(3)  0300  upon  completing  each  year  un- 
der that  reenlistment  or  extension  of  enlist- 
ment of  satisfactory  partlclpatloQ  In  the  pro- 
gram prescribed  for  his  Reaerve  assignment, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  concerned. 
However,  no  member  Is  entitled  to  incentive 
pay  for  any  year  of  satisfactory  perform- 
ance that  ends  after  he  has  completed  twenty 
years  of  service  computed  under  section  1332 
of  title  10. 

"(c)  The  special  pay  autboriaed  by  thla 
section  Is  in  addition  to  any  other  baaie  pay. 
special  pay,  incentive  pay.  or  aUowance  to 
which  the  member  concerned  is  entitled. 

"(d)  A  member  who  voluntarUy.  or  be- 
cause of  his  misconduct,  does  not  complete 
the  first  year  of  service  under  his  reenlist- 
ment or  extension  of  enlistment  for  which 
he  was  paid  under  subsection  (b)(1)  ahaU 
refund  that  percentage  of  the  amount  that 
the  xmexplred  part  of  that  year  bears  to  tbe 
entire  jrear  for  which  the  amount  was  paid. 

"(e)  This  aectlon  ahaU  be  adminlateied 
imder  regulations  preacribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  uniformed  services 
under  his  Jurisdiction,  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  Coast  Ousad  vrhen 
the  Coast  Ouard  is  not  ojMratlng  aa  a  serrlce 
In  the  Navy." 


By  Mr.  JACKSON   (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Fannin)  (by  request) : 
S.  938.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  eastern  national  forest 
lands  to  the  National  ^^demess  Preser- 


vation System,  to  amend  section  3(b)  of 
the  T^demess  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  the  senior  Senator  frwn  the 
State  of  Arizona  (Mr.  Panhin)  ,  I  intro- 
duce by  request  a  bill  sulmiitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  provide  for 
the  addition  of  certain  eastern  national 
forest  lands  to  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System:  to  tunend  section 
3(b)  of  the  Wilderness  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PresldMit,  earlier  this  year  I.  along 
with  several  of  my  colleagues,  introduced 
S.  316,  a  measure  to  expand  the  wilder- 
ness preservation  system  to  Include  more 
areas  In  the  Eastern  United  States.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  administration  has  sub- 
mitted their  bill  which  I  hope  will  be 
useful  in  preserving  many  of  these  areas 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  American 
people  for  generations  to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
accompanying  this  proposed  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  \ 

DKPA«TMINT/0F  AGBICTTLTtJaZ, 

Oglce  of  the  Secretary, 
\  Washington,  B.C. 

Hon.  Srao  T.  Aci^fcw, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dzaa  Ma.  PRBsnsNr:  Transmitted  here- 
with for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
Is  a  draft  blU  "To  provide  for  the  addition 
of  certain  eastern  national  forest  lands  to 
the  National  WUdemess  Preservation  System. 
to  amend  Section  8(b)  of  the  Wilderness  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  strongly 
recommends  that  the  draft  legislation  be  en- 
acted by  the  Congress. 

This  proposed  draft  legislaUon,  the  East- 
ern Wilderness  Amendments  of  1973,  would 
provide  a  means  for  supplementing  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System  with- 
in National  F<»ests  east  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth meridian.  It  would  permit  inclusion 
In  the  WUdemess  System  certain  National 
Forest  lands  In  the  eastern  United  States 
which  were  once  significantly  affected  by 
man's  ^orks,  but  where  the  imprint  of  man's 
work  is  substantiaUy  erased,  and  which  have 
generally  reverted  to  a  natural  appearance. 

The  Act  woiUd  also  speclficaUy  provide  for 
the  review  of  fifty-three  listed  areas  fw  pos- 
sible addition  to  the  System.  With  respect  to 
approximately  one-fourth  of  these  fifty-three 
"study"  areas,  the  Forest  Service  has  com- 
pleted many  of  the  studies  and  procedures 
needed  to  make  specific  recommendations  on 
their  BUltablUty  for  inclusion  in  the  WUder- 
ness  System.  We  beUeve  analyses  and  mter- 
agency  reviews  of  these  areas  should  be  at 
least  analogous  to  those  contemplated  for 
National  Forest  Primitive  Areas  by  tbe 
WUdemess  Act.  We  expect  to  complete  this 
review  process  somi  and  wlU  be  in  a  position 
to  present  further  recommendations  In  the 
near  future. 

The  Act  would  further  provide  that  all 
National  Fonet  System  unite  east  of  the  one 
hundredth  meridian  would  be  generaUy 
managed  in  accordance  with  the  provlalons 
of  the  WUdemess  Act.  Notable  exceptions 
would  be  that  the  condemnation  limitation 
of  the  WUdemess  Act  would  not  apply  to 
eastern  units,  aU  Federal  lands  within  such 
units  wouM  be  withdrawn  tnsn  appropita- 
tion  or  disposition  ujoder  the  mining  and 
mineral  leasing  laws,  and  commercial  giaBtng 


would  not  be  permitted  In  Bu<Sb  units.  Al- 
though the  need  for  acquisition  of  private 
lands  in  eastern  National  Forests  results 
from  fragmented  owaerahip  patterns,  we 
intend  to  use  the  condemnation  authority 
sparingly. 

In  his  February  8.  1973.  message  on  the 
environment.  President  Nixon  highlighted 
tbe  unequal  distribution  of  wilderness  units 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  President  di- 
rected the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Interior  to  accelerate  identification  of 
areas  m  the  eastern  United  States  having 
WUdemess  potential. 

In  response  to  this  directive,  tbe  Forest 
Service  has  invited  pubUc  input  on  several 
alternative  ways  of  meeting  eastern  needs 
for  areas  such  as  those  included  In  the  Na- 
tional WUdemess  Preservation  System.  A 
series  of  public  listening  sessions  was  held 
in  21  eastern  states  in  the  summer  of  1972, 
to  discuss  the  issues  raised  by  these  alterna- 
tives. This  proposed  legislaUon  repreeents 
an  assessment  of  the  input  from  those  meet- 
ings and  recommendations  to  further  the 
President's  directive. 

An  environmental  statement  is  being  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion 102(2)  (c)  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  (83  SUt.  863).  and  wUl  be 
tranamltted  as  aoon  as  it  is  available. 

A  almllar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  RepresMitatives. 

The  Oflloe  of  Management  aivd  Budget 
advises  that  the  submission  of  this  proposed 
legislation  Is  in  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 

Stnoerely, 

Eaxl  L.  Birrz, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  RIBICOPP: 
S.  942.  A  bill  to  transfer  smd  reorganize 
all  existing  law-enforcement  functions  of 
the  Federal  Government  related  to  traf- 
ficking in  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
in  a  Division  of  Narcotics  and  Dangen>us 
Drugs  established  in  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

the  m  BHODU)  TAKE  OVm  ALL  IXSEEAL  OKUO 
LAW   XNVOaCXlCEKT 

Mr.  RIBI<X)FF.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  for  appropriate  reference  to 
transfer  and  reorganize  the  widely  scat- 
tered Federal  law-enforcement  programs 
related  to  trafBcking  in  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  into  a  single  new  di- 
vision of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

Since  1969,  Federal  law-enforcement 
efforts  aimed  at  curbing  the  supply  of 
heroin  and  other  narcotic  and  dangerous 
drugs  have  mushroomed  at  a  rate  rival- 
ing the  growth  of  the  drug  crisis  itsdf . 
A  sevenfold  Increase  in  Federal  fund- 
ing, from  $36  million  in  1969  to  $257 
million  proposed  in  1974,  has  served  to 
perpetuate,  proliferate,  and  magnify  a 
disorganized  Federal  response  to  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  law-enforcement  problem. 

As  difficult  as  It  is  to  oome  to  gripe 
with  the  drug  crisis.  It  Is  even  more  dif- 
ficult to  get  an  accurate  count  of  the 
number  of  law-enforcement  programs 
the  Federal  Govemmoit  has  established 
to  meet  the  crisis.  A  special  analysis  of 
the  fiscal  1974  budget  related  to  drug 
abuse  control,  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  places  the 
number  at  nine.  A  recent  study  prqiared 
by  the  Library  of  (Congress  describes  13 
such  drug  law-enforcement  programs. 

The  number  of  programs  would  not  be 
an  issue  If  the  end  result  was  an  efficient. 
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well-ooordinated.  hl«rhly  eSectivB  en- 
foroement  effort  which  was  succeeding 
In  eradicating  the  scourge  of  heroin  and 
other  deadly  and  dangerous  dnigs.  How- 
ever, the  very  opposite  Is  the  case.  No 
one  has  stated  the  problem  more  pre- 
dsely  than  President  Nlxcm  himself 
when.  In  a  related  context,  he  declared: 
At  preaent,  tHere  are  nine  federal  agen- 
cies involTed  In  one  f  a^lon  or  another  wltli 
the  problem  of  drug  addiction.  In  this  man- 
oar  our  efforts  have  been  fragmented  through 
oon^ietlng  prlontiea,  lack  at  oommunJcatlon, 
multtpls  authority,  and  limited  and  dispersed 
raeouroee.  The  magnitude  and  severity  of  the 
present  threat  will  no  longer  permit  this 
piecemeal  and  bureaucratlcaUy  dispersed  ef- 
fort at  drug  control. 

The  most  disturbing  element  in  the 
entire  Federal  drug  law  enforcement  pic- 
ture Is  the  sharp  rivalry  and  often  bitter 
Feuding  between  the  Nation's  two  major 
snforcement  agencies — the  Bureau  of 
[Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  in  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  narcotics 
component  of  the  Customs  Bureau  In  the 
Treasury  Department.  A  recent  OAO  re- 
port on  the  heroin-smuggling  problem  in 
Mew  York  City  said  the  problems  between 
BNDD  and  Customs  "include  failing  to 
share  intelligence  or  other  lnformati<xi, 
untimely  notice  of  arrest  or  seizure,  lack 
3f  communications,  misunderstandings, 
and  personality  conflicts." 

The  report  concluded: 

Cooperation  and  cxxwdlnatlon  between  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  vital  In  the  govern- 
ment's battle  against  beioln  trafficking.  To 
the  extent  that  cooperation  Is  not  fully  real- 
ized, the  government's  effort  is  Impeded.  The 
mere  existence  of  overlapping  Jurisdiction  Is 
always  a  threat  to  cooperative  efforts.  Some- 
ttiBss,  as  has  been  the  ease  with  these  two 
agsnelas,  the  threat  becomes  actual. 

The  OAO  flnrtlngs  are  sui>ported  by  a 
task  force  report  sponsored  by  the  crlm- 
Loal  law  section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  Drug  Abuse  Cotmcil. 
Reporting  that  "friction,  confusion,  and 
Jealonsles"  have  arisen  between  BNDD 
and  Costom  agents,  the  task  force  con- 
cluded: 

The  long-standing  jurisdictional  dispute 
between  BNDD  and  the  Bureau  of  Ciistoms 
has  not  been  settled.  Resolution  of  this  prob- 
lem la  essential  to  the  effective  planning  and 
execution  of  a  joint  narcotics  investigation 
Involving  these  two  agencies.  Because  nu- 
merous proclamations  and  policy  statements 
have  failed  to  alleviate  this  problem,  other 
actions  are  necessary. 

My  own  investigation  of  the  problem — 
which  will  be  further  developed  and  fully 
aired  dur!^  the  course  of  hearings  I  will 
hold  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganisation,  Research,  and  Inter- 
natkmal  Organisations — ^reveals  a  situa- 
tion which  amounts  to  nothing  less  than 
a  national  tragedy. 

The  rivalry  between  BNDD  and  Cus- 
toms which,  under  controlled  ctrcum- 
Btancea,  might  take  the  form  of  healtl^ 
competition  and  better  detective  work 
by  each  agency,  instead  has  often  de- 
generated into  imcontrolled  bitter  feud- 
ing and  the  actual  sabotaging  of  each 
other's  Investigations.  Major  cases.  In- 
volving millions  of  doUars  in  smuggled 
heroin  and  scMne  of  the  biggest  traf- 
fickers, are  rife  with  reports  of  BNDD 
and  Customs  agents  spying  on  one  an- 
other, prematurely  selzdng  the  other's 


evidence,  arresting  the  other's  inform- 
ants, kidnaping  the  other's  witnesses — 
all  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  credit  for 
the  "big  bust." 

One  high  BNDD  official  has  estimated 
that  about  2  dozen  major  cases  a 
year — or  about  20  percent  of  the  major 
narcotics  caseload — have  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  BNDD-Customs  rivalry, 
with  some  of  these  cases  being  blown 
altogether. 

The  problem  Is  perhaps  worst  in  New 
York  City,  the  site  of  some  of  the  largest 
heroin  convoy  cases. 

A  convoy  involves  allowing  an  illicit 
drug  shipment  to  pass  Into  the  country — 
rather  than  seizing  it  at  the  border  and 
arresting  the  low-level  courier,  or 
"mule" — in  the  hope  of  following  the 
shipment  and  arresting  the  major  traf- 
ficker for  whom  it  is  destined. 

Tlie  situation  has  required  the  per- 
sonal intervention  of  President  Nixon, 
who,  in  July  1971,  Issued  detailed  guide- 
lines to  BNDD  and  Customs  agents  In  the 
hope  of  resolving  their  jurisdictional 
dilute.  Basically,  the  guidelines  gave 
BNDD  primary  jurisdiction  in  both  do- 
mestic and  overseas  Investigations — even 
In  convoy  cases  as  they  crossed  Customs 
lines  at  ports  and  borders — and  required 
that  jurisdictional  disputes  be  settled  by 
the  Attorney  General.  But  Customs  was 
still  permitted  to  Initiate  smuggling  in- 
vestigations, and  with  additional  Cus- 
toms agents  stationed  abroad  under 
guidelines  issued  In  July  1972  the  jurls- 
dictlonsd  lines  have  remained  blurred. 

There  Is  no  better  evidence  of  the 
depth  and  bitterness  of  the  BNDD-Cus- 
toms rivalry  than  in  the  incredible  de- 
tail and  intricacy  of  the  guidelines  them- 
selves. The  document  is  more  reminis- 
cent of  a  cease-fire  agreement  between 
combatants  than  a  working  agreement 
between  supposedly  cooperative  agencies. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  guide- 
lines be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  feuding 
between  BNDD  and  Customs  in  New 
York  has  spread  to  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  Districts  of  the  UJS.  Attorney's 
office.  I  have  been  informed  that  As- 
sistant AttCHixey  General  Henry  E.  Peter- 
son, chief  of  the  criminal  division,  is  cur- 
rently Investigating  the  consequences  of 
an  apparent  alliance  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict with  BNDD  and  of  the  eastern  dis- 
trict with  Customs.  Among  the  incidents 
under  investigation  are  arrests  of  each 
other's  Informants  and  a  possiUe  shoot- 
out involving  rival  undercover  agents 
who  were  uninformed  of  each  other's 
participation  in  the  same  case. 

ITie  bill  I  introduce  today — the  Fed- 
eral Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse  Law  En- 
forcement Reorganization  Act  of  1973 — 
seeks  to  put  an  end  to  this  dangerous 
rivalry,  as  well  as  to  penetrate  the  bu- 
reaucratic morass  that  generally  plagues 
Federal  narcotics  law  enforcement.  It 
seeks  to  assure  once  and  for  all  that  Fed- 
eral agents  and  other  employees  will  not 
be  pushing  papers  while  criminals  re- 
main free  to  push  drugs. 

The  bill  places  total  responsibility  for 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  drug  laws  in 
the  one  agency  which,  incredibly,  has 
never  exercised  drug  Jurisdiction,  but 
which  surely  has  the  potential  to  handle 


it;  namely,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

A  new  Division  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  would  be  established  in  the 
FBI.  The  divlsicm  woiild  be  preeminent 
amcmg  the  FBI's  other  divisions  by  being 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  asso- 
ciate director  and  two  assistant  direc- 
tors, rather  than  under  the  supervision 
of  a  single  assistant  director,  as  is  the 
case  for  the  other  divisions. 

The  Associate  Director  for  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  as  his  title  im- 
plies, would  be  responsible  for  the  full 
spectrum  of  the  drug  enforconent  prob- 
lem— dealing  both  with  trafficking  in 
narcotics,  or  such  "hard  dnigs"  as  heroin 
and  cocaine,  and  in  dangerous  drugs,  in- 
cluding such  "soft  drugs"  as  ampheta- 
mines and  barbiturates  which  pose  an 
Increasing  problem  of  abuse,  esp>eclally 
among  teenagers. 

At  present,  most  Federal  enforcement 
efforts  are  aimed  at  hard  drugs.  To  assure 
that  soft  drugs  receive  greater  enforce- 
ment priority,  the  new  division's  opera- 
tions would  be  geared  to  the  Jurisdictions 
assigned  to  each  of  the  assistant  direc- 
tors— one  with  the  title  of  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  Narcotics,  the  other  with  the 
title  of  Assistant  Director  for  Dangerous 
Drugs. 

The  new  division  would  be  built  from 
the  manpower  and  other  resources  of  the 
narcotics  compwient  of  the  Office  of  In- 
vestigations of  the  Customs  Bureau, 
which  would  be  transferred  from  the 
Treasury  D^artment  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  of  the  BNDD,  Jurisdiction 
over  which  would  be  delegated  to  the  FBI 
within  the  Justice  Department  hy  the  At- 
torney General.  Customs  would  retain 
its  investigations  arm  for  all  other  forms 
of  smuggling  but  drugs.  The  Attorney 
General,  in  consultation  with  the  FBI 
Director,  would  establish  standards  and 
procedures  for  the  selection  of  customs 
and  BNDD  agents,  all  of  whom  are  civil 
service  appointees,  to  be  brought  into  the 
non-civil  service  FBI.  Transferred  agents 
would  retain  their  present  civil  service 
status  for  at  least  1  year,  and  those  not 
selected  for  transfer  would  remain  either 
in  Treasury  or  Justice  in  the  same  civil 
service  grade  for  at  least  1  year. 

The  bill  provides  for  other  drug  en- 
forcement operations  currently  within 
Justice  to  be  delegated  wholly  to  the  FBI 
by  the  Attorney  General — ^namely,  ONNI, 
the  aforementioned  intelligence  unit,  and 
DALE,  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  En- 
forcanent,  which  has  used  BNDD  and 
customs  agents  In  a  Federal  assault 
against  street-level  heroin  pushers.  Also, 
the  drug-related  functions  of  LEAA,  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration— ^primarily  in  the  form  of  block 
grants  to  State  and  local  police  for  the 
establishment  of  narcotics  units — ^would 
be  coordinated  In  Justice  by  the  Attorney 
General  through  the  new  drug  division 
of  the  FBI. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  coordination 
by  the  President,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  of  all  other  efforts 
related  to  drug  law  enforcement  wherever 
they  may  be  found  In  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. These  Include  such  diverse  ef- 
forts as  the  antlsmuggllng  operations  of 
the  Border  Patrol— In  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  of  Justice— 
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and  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration — each  in  the 
Transportation  Department — the  techni- 
cal assistance  for  better  narcotics 
enforcement  provided  to  foreign  govern- 
ments by  the  Agency  for  Intemationsd 
Development— in  the  State  Depart- 
ment— the  tax  investigations  of  major 
suspected  drug  traffickers  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service — in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment— and  information  gathering  on 
the  international  narcotics  traffic  by 
military  intelligence — in  the  Defense  De- 
partment— and  by  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  all  Federal 
activities  related  to  combating  traffic  In 
Illicit  drugs  would  be  subject  to  basic 
policy  coordination  by  a  single  law  en- 
forcement agency.  To  facilitate  such  co- 
ordination, the  bill  would  establish  a 
Policy  Committee  on  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs,  comprised  of  the  heads  of 
all  departments  and  agencies  and  their 
subdivisions  which  would  be  subject  to 
the  policy  directives  in  the  new  inte- 
grated Federal  Drug  Enforcement  Sys- 
tem. The  Attorney  General  would  be 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  the 
Director  of  the  FBI  and  the  Associate 
Director  for  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  would  be  vice  chairman  and  exec- 
utive director  respectively.  The  commit- 
tee would  replace  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  International  Narcotics  Control, 
chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  chaos  resulting  from  our  present 
efforts  to  enforce  the  laws  against  traf- 
ficking in  narcotics  poses  a  major  threat 
to  our  national  well-being.  The  President 
has  called  the  drug  problem  "public 
enemy  No.  1."  I  agree.  I  hope  that 
he  agrees  with  me  that  now  Is  the  time 
to  assign  responsibility  for  it  to  the  Na- 
tion's No.  1  law  enforcement  agency — 
the  FBI. 

It  is  an  anachronism  for  the  FBI — the 
Nation's  most  highly  esteemed,  gener- 
ously funded,  and  most  resourceful  law 
enforcement  agency — not  to  be  engaged 
In  combating  the  most  widespread  and 
dangerous  crime  problem  of  our  day. 
Such  a  situation  represents  an  Imbalance 
in  our  law  enforcement  priorities  and 
has  resulted  in  the  fragmented,  fractious 
enforcement  of  drug  laws  by  other  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

I  submit  that  infusion  Into  the  FBI 
of  the  best  in  manpower  and  expertise 
from  BNDD  and  Customs  will  result  In  a 
more  effective  and  relevant  FBI. 

Surely  the  FBI  already  has  much  to 
bring  to  narcotics  enforcement.  Its  ex- 
pertise in  surveillance  and  wiretapping. 
Its  superb  laboratory  and  Identification 
resources,  and  its  vast  experience  In 
combating  organized  crime,  well  equip 
It  to  go  after  the  major  international 
traffickers.  One  prominent  Federal  law 
enforcement  official  has  advised  me  that 
about  60  perc«it  of  the  hard  drugs 
moved  In  New  York  Is  controlled  by  or- 
ganized crime.  It  Is  time  that  the  FBI 
be  brought  Into  this  battle. 

It  should  be  noted  that  FBI  Director- 
Designate  Patrick  Gray  m,  appears  to 
have  made  a  first  step  in  this  direction. 
liBBt  August  he  initiated  a  new  procedure 
whereby  FBI  agents  now  specifically  de- 
brief their  informants  on  drug  matters 
CXrX 303— Part  4 


and  pass  on  such  intelligence  to  BNDD, 
Customs,  and  ONNI  agents.  Previously, 
FBI  agents  did  not  actively  seek  narcot- 
ics intelligence  from  their  Informants. 
Although  Mr.  Gray  has  repeatedly  as- 
serted the  FBI's  lack  of  narcotics  juris- 
diction, he  also  has  expressed  a  very  defi- 
nite interest  in  drug  abuse.  I  hope  now 
that  he  has  been  nominated  Director, 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation,  he  will 
advocate  an  active,  primary  role  for  the 
FBI  In  this  field.  Surely,  his  views  on 
drug  enforcement  should  be  a  matter  of 
interest  and  concern  to  the  Senate. 

My  remarks  are  not  intended  to  de- 
mean the  often  heroic  efforts  of  BNDD 
and  Customs  agents  in  their  fight  to 
bring  major  traffickers  to  justice.  They 
have  had  some  enormous  successes,  as 
the  convictions  in  recent  major  cases  at- 
test. But  their  competitiveness  and  esprit 
de  corps  often  prove  counterproductive, 
even  in  these  major  cases,  which  could 
have  been  even  more  successful  in  terms 
of  traffickers  arrested  and  drugs  seized, 
had  the  BNDD  and  Customs  agmts 
worked  harmoniously.  My  bill  would  offer 
them  the  opportunity  to  make  peace  be- 
tween themselves  and  to  broaden  the  war 
effort  against  traffickers. 

The  hearings  I  plan  on  this  bill  will 
csu«fully  explore  the  need  to  reorganize 
drug  law  enforcement,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  subcommittee  and  the  par- 
ent Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions will  produce  a  reorganization  bill 
that  will  not  only  serve  the  beet  interests 
of  all  agencies  but  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  well. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing materials  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks:  an 
article  from  the  June  1972  issue  of  Wash- 
ington Monthly  magazine  describing  en- 
forcement problems  stemming  from  the 
BNIH>-Customs  rivalry;  an  article  from 
the  January  3,  1973  Issue  of  New  Yorker 
magazine  describing  the  role  of  organized 
crime  in  the  New  York  narcotics  traffic; 
the  Presidential  directive  and  guidelines 
of  July  2,  1971  which  sought  to  end  the 
BNDD-Customs  dispute;  followup  guide- 
lines issued  in  the  form  of  a  State  De- 
partment telegram  to  numerous  missions 
on  Jlily  26,  1972;  excerpts  from  Special 
Budget  Analysis  R  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  describing  Federal 
law  enforcement  programs,  and  excerpts 
from  a  Library  of  Congress  survey  of 
Federal  drug  abuse  programs  dealing 
with  drug  law  enforcement  programs. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  943 
Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the-  "Fedena  Narcotics 
and  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  Reorga- 
nisation Act  of   1973." 

DxranrzoKs 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs"  means  contrt^ed  substances  as  de- 
fined In  Sections  101.  aoi  and  202  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act. 

(2)  The  term  "function"  means  power  and 


duty;  transfer  of  a  function,  under  any  pro- 
vision of  law,  of  an  agency  or  the  bead  of 
a  department  shall  also  be  a  transfer  of 
all  functions  under  such  law  which  are  exer- 
cised by  any  office  or  officer  of  such  agency 
or  department. 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION   OF  POLICT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares — 

( 1 )  that  the  proliferation  of  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs  Is  the  Nation's  number  one 
law  enforcement  problem; 

(2)  that  the  enforcement  of  laws  related 
to  narcotics  and  drug  abuse  is  scattered 
widely  throughout  several  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies; 

(3)  that  overlapping  Jurisdictions,  failure 
to  share  Intelligence  and  other  toformation. 
general  lack  of  communication  and  coopera- 
tion, and  counterproductive  rivalries  and 
competitiveness  among  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  resulted  from  this  diffusion 
of  efforts  within  the  Federal  government 
against  trafficking  in  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs; 

(4)  that  many  Americans  are  needlessly 
subjected  to  narcotics  addiction,  drug  abuse 
and  to  drug-related  crimes  because  of  the 
breakdown  In  coordination  among  Federal 
law  enforcement  agencies; 

(6)  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion is  the  preeminent  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agency  as  a  result  of  its  extensive  man- 
power, laboratory.  InteUlgence  and  investiga- 
tive resources,  and  becaxise  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  It  Is  held  by  many  Ameri- 
cans for  Its  efforts  against  organized  crime. 
Internal  subversion  and  other  criminal  as- 
saults  against   the   Nation; 

(6)  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveetlga- 
tlon  has  never  exercised  Jurisdiction  In  the 
area  of  narcotics  and  drug  abuse  law  en- 
forcement; 

(7)  that  effective  narcotics  and  drug  abuse 
law  enforcement  requires  establishment  of 
a  new  division  of  the  Federal  Bxireau  of  In- 
vestigation with  Jurisdiction  to  integrate 
enfcntjement  of  all  Federal  narcotics  and 
dnig  abuse  laws  which  Is  now  exercised  by 
other  agencies,  and  to  Issue  policy  dlrectlvA" 
governing  the  continued  law  enforcement 
functions  of  certain  agencies  as  provided  \n 
this  Reorganisation  Act,  related  to  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs; 

(8)  that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, through  the  new  division  established  In 
this  Reorganization  Act,  Integrate  the  best 
of  the  manpower  and  expertise  that  has  been 
developed  by  other  federal  agencies  in  buUd- 
Ing  Its  own  capability  to  deal  effectively  with 
all  aspects  of  the  narcotics  and  drug  enforce- 
ment problem,  Including  combatting  Inter- 
national and  domestic  trafficking.  Improving 
the  quality  of  state  and  local  enforcement  of 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drug  laws,  and 
eradicating  narcotics  and  drug-related  cor- 
ruption at  all  enforcement  levels. 

TBANSTEH    OF    FTTNCTIONS    FKOM    TaXASOaT 
DXPAXTMXMT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Attorney  General — 

(1)  All  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  which  are  administered  through  or 
with  respect  to  the  Bureau  of  Customs  (also 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Customs  Serv- 
ice") and  which  Involve  Investigations  by  Its 
Office  of  Investigation  (Reorganlzatlcm  Plan 
Ntmiber  1  of  1966;  30  Fed.  Reg.  7036)  leading 
to  selziires  and  arrests  for  violations  of  any 
Federal  law  of  the  Untted  SUtes  relating  to 
trafficking  In  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

(2)  aU  other  functions  of  the  Customs 
Service  and  the  Commissioner  of  Customs 
determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  to  be  directly  re- 
lated to  functions  tranaf ened  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  section.  Nothing  In  thte  ssctton 
shaU  be  construed  (A)  to  prsolude  the  Cus- 
toms Service  from  conducting  Investigations, 
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matlTig  MlBurM  and  vrests  raUtad  to  smug- 
gUng  of  oontntMuul  aVbax  XbMJO.  xuxcoUcs  voA 
(Umfarcnu  dmga  (B)  to  maka  seizures  and 
■rreata  tiued  on  obance  dlaoovery  of  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs  during  actual  passage 
as  undeclared  mercbandlse  or  contraband, 
through  customs  llnea,  or  (C)  to  make  seiz- 
ures and  arrests  related  to  narootlcs  and 
dangerous  drugs  at  the  direction  of  the 
Attoney  General  as  provided  In  section  5  (b) 
of  this  Reorganization  Act. 

Tmursixa  or  rmrcnoMs  noic 
ffTATB  DCFAKncnrr 
Sic.  6.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  transferred  to 
the  Attorney  General  all  fiinctlons  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  vtalch  are  administered 
through  or  with  respect  to  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee on  International  Narcotics  Control. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  all  of  the  poBltions. 
penonnel,  property,  records  and  other  funds, 
available  or  to  be  made  available,  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  International  Nar- 
cotics Control. 

(c)  the  Attorney  General  sh&U  make  such 
pzQvlslons  as  he  may  deem  necessary  with 
respect  to  terminating  the  affairs  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  on  International  Naicot- 
ics  Control  not  otherwise  provided  for  In 
this  Reorganization  Act. 

(d)  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Control  is  hereby  abolished 
and  replaced  by  the  Policy  Committee  on 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  I>rugB,  as  provided 
In  section  13  of  this  Reorganization  Act. 
DIVISIOir  OF  irABOOnCB  amv  damoxbous  dkuos 

Bmc.  8.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the 
Dei>artment  of  Juetlce  a  new  division  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  which  shall 
be  known  as  ttie  Division  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  (hereinafter  referred  to  ss 
the"DivlBloa"). 

(b)  All  fimctlODS  transferred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  the  Act  shall  be 
delegated  to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  All  functions  delegated 
to  tbe  Dtreotcr  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation by  the  Attorney  General  pursuant 
to  the  Act  shall  be  administered  ttirough  the 
Division. 

(c)  The  IMvlsion  shaU  be  headed  by  an 
Associate  Director  for  NarooUcs  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  of  the  FMeral  B\ireau  of  Investi- 
gation who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  At- 
torney General.  In  addition  to  the  functions 
authorized  in  this  Beorganlaatlon  Act  the 
Associate  Director  of  Narootios  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as 
the  Attorney  General  shall  delegate. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  established  in  the 
Division,  in  addition  to  the  position  estab- 
lished in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  two 
uew  positions  of  Assistant  Director  for  Nar- 
ootlca  and  Assistant  Director  for  Dangerous 
Iknigs  of  the  Federal  Bureau  at  InvestlgaUon, 
appotatDMits  to  which  shall  be  made  by  the 
Attorney  General.  Bach  Assistant  Director 
ahaa  pof orm  such  functions  as  the  Attorney 
General  shall  delegate. 

DXLCGATIOH  0»  AXTTHOKITT   WITHUT  THK 

JtrsncK  DSPAXTicxm' 
Ssc.  7.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  dele- 
gate authority  over  functions  performed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
iinder  Reorganization  Plan  Numt>er  1  of  1988 
to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  delegate 
authority  over  functions  performed  by  the 
Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Iaw  Enforcement  under 
Kncutlve  Order  11841  of  1973  (FR  Doc.  73- 
1B38)  to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

(c)  TlM  Attorney  General  shall  delegate 
authority  over  functions  performed  by  the 
OOoe  or  National  Narcotics  Intelligence  un- 
der Btecutlve  Order  11878  ot  1973  (FR  Doc. 
7S-119M)  to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation. 


(d)  Ttie  Attorney  General  shall  assign  to 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation the  poBltions,  personnel,  prop- 
erty, records,  tJxA  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations,  aUocations  and  other  funds, 
available  or  be  made  available,  under  terms 
and  conditions  that  the  Attorney  General 
BhaU  designate,  ( 1 )  of  the  Bureau  of  NarcoUcs 
and  Dangerous  Drugs,  (3)  of  the  Office  of 
Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  and  (3)  of  the 
Office  for  National  Narcotics  Intelligence. 

(e)  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ous Drugs,  the  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law 
Enforcement,  and  the  Office  of  National  Nar- 
cotics Intelligence,  Including  the  Offices  of 
Directors  of  each  of  theee  agencies,  are  hereby 
abolished.  The  Attorney  General  shall  make 
such  provision  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
with  respect  to  terminating  the  affairs  of 
these  agencies  not  otherwise  provided  for  in 
the  Act. 

(f)  The  Attorney  General  shall  delegate  to 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation authority  over  functions  per- 
formed by  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  including  fimctlons  performed 
by  the  Border  Patrol,  related  to  trafficking  in 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  across  the 
borders  of  the  United  SUtes  at  places  other 
than  ports  of  entry.  The  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  Including  the  Border 
Patrol,  shall  perform  functions  related  to  en- 
forcement of  any  law  of  the  United  States 
pertaining  to  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
consistent  with  policy  directives  that  shall  be 
issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(g)  The  Attorney  General  shall  delegate  to 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation authority  over  functions  performed 
by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admlnla- 
traUon  related  to  the  awarding  of  block 
grants  for  the  planning,  establishment  and 
operation  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drug 
enforcement  imiU  at  the  state  and  local 
levels,  pxirsuant  to  Parts  B  and  C  of  Htle  I 
of  the  Onmlbus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1988  (PL  93-361;  82  Stat.  197). 
The  lAW  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration shaU  perfOTm  such  functions  consist- 
ent with  policy  directives  that  shall  be  Issued 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Attorney  General 
after  consultation  with  the  DliectOT  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(h)  The  Attorney  General  shall  promul- 
gate regulations  for  the  purpose  of  delegat- 
ing authority  not  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section  but  necessary  for  achieving  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Reorganization  Act. 

KMJCT  onzcnVHI  TO   THX   TSANSPOBTATION 
OKPAKTMXMT 

*c.  8.  The  President,  after  cons\iltation 
with  the  Attorney  General,  shall  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  with  respect  to 
the  foUowing  fvmctlons  related  to  trafficking 
in  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

(1)  Operations  of  the  Coast  Guard  in  the 
enforcement  of  any  law  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  trafficking  in  narcotics  and  dan- 
gerous dnigs. 

(8)  Operations  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration in  the  enforcement  erf  any  law 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  trafficking 
in  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

POLICT    DnUeCTTVKS    TO    THI   BTATX 
DSPABTICXrfT 

a«c.  9.  (a)  The  President,  after  consiUta- 
tlon  with  the  Attorney  General,  shall  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  State  with  respect  to 
the  following  functions  related  to  traffick- 
ing in  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

(1)  Operations  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  in  supplying  economic 
and  technical  assistance  to  foreign  govern- 
ments for  development  of  narcotics  control 
programs. 

(3)  Relations  generaUy  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments for  the  purpose  of  coordinating 
control  of  international  narcotics  traffic. 


POLICT  DiazCTIVZS  TO  TRX   CENTSAI. 

nrrzLuoKNcx  agznct 
Sxc.  10.  (a)  The  President,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attmney  General,  shall  direct 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  with  respect  to  all  of  the  Director's 
functions  related  to  trafficking  in  narcotics 
and  dangerous  drugs. 

POLICT    DDIECTIVZS    TO    THE    SECSETABT    OF 
DEFENSE 

Sbc.  11.  (a)  The  President,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General,  shall  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  respect  to  all 
of  the  Secretary's  functions  related  to  traf- 
ficking In  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 

POUCT   DIRECTTVES  to    the   TBEAStTKT 

departmxkt 
Sec.  12.  (a)  The  President,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Attorney  General,  shall  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  respect 
to  functions  administered  through  or  with 
respect  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that 
relate  to  the  trafficking  in  narcotics  and 
dangerous  drugs. 

poucT  coMMrrrKE  on  narcotics  and 

DAMGKBOTTS   DRUOS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  There  is  established  a  Policy 
Committee  on  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee.  "Hie  DlrectOT  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  be 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  The  Asso- 
ciate Director  for  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall 
be  Executive  Director  of  the  Committee. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  from  all  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  their  subdivisions, 
which,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Reorga- 
nization Act,  have  functions  related  to  traf- 
ficking in  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  and 
of  such  other  departments  and  agencies,  and 
their  subdivisions,  as  the  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General,  may 
subsequently  designate. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  meet  from  time 
to  time  to  expedite  and  coordinate  the  policy 
directives  Issued  by  the  President  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Attorney  General. 

TRAMSFKB   MATTERS 

Bxc.  14. (a).  The  Attorney  General,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  shall  establish 
standards  and  procedures  for  the  selection  of 
personnel  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  in  the 
Ttwasury  Department  and  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Duigeroua  Drugs  in  the  Justice 
Department  to  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Criteria  for 
such  standards  and  procedures  shall  reflect 
consideration  of  each  employee's  record  in 
meeting  the  responsibilities  of,  and  possess- 
ing the  skills  for,  effective  investigation  re- 
lated to  trafficking  of  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drugs.  All  personnel  selected  for  trans- 
fer shall  be  without  reduction  in  classifica- 
tion or  compensation  for  one  year  after  such 
transfer,  except  that  the  Attorney  General 
shall  have  full  authority  to  assign  personnel 
during  such  one  year  period  In  order  to  effi- 
ciently carry  out  functions  transferred  under 
this  Reorganization  Act.  After  such  one-year 
period  the  Attorney  General,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director,  shall  establish  ap- 
propriate status  for  all  transferred  personnel 
within  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(b)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  regu- 
lations, permits,  contracts,  certificates,  li- 
censes, and  privileges — 

(1)  which  have  been  issued,  made,  grant- 
ed, or  allowed  to  become  effective  In  the 
exercise  of  fimctions  which  are  transferred 
under  this  Act  by  the  Tnunrj  Department 
and  the  State  Department  any  functions  of 
which  are  transferred  by  this  Act;  and  (3) 
which  are  in  effect  at  the  time  this  Act 
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takes  effect,  shall  continue  in  effect  accord- 
ing to  their  terms  until  modified,  terminated, 
superseded,  set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  by  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  or  by  operation  of  law. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  any  proceedings  pending  at  the  time 
this  Act  takes  effect  before  any  department 
or  agency,  functions  of  which  are  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act;  except  that  such  proceed- 
ings, to  the  extent  that  they  relate  to  func- 
tions so  transferred,  shall  be  continued  before 
the  Justice  Department.  Orders  shall  be  is- 
sued in  such  proceedings,  appeals  shall  be 
taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be  made 
pursuant  to  such  orders,  as  If  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted;  and  orders  issued  in  any 
such  proceedings  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or 
repealed  by  the  Justice  Department  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  opera- 
tion of  law. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  suits  commenced  prior  to  the  date  this 
Act  takes  effect  and  in  all  such  suits  proceed- 
ings shall  be  had,  appeals  taken,  or  judg- 
ments rendered,  in  the  same  manner  and 
effect  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted: 
except  that  if  before  the  date  on  which  this 
Act  takes  effect,  any  department  or  agency 
(or  officer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity)  is 
a  party  to  a  suit  Involving  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  Justice  Department,  then  such 
suit  shall  be  continued  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. No  cause  of  action,  and  no  suit, 
action,  or  other  proceeding,  by  or  against 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  State  De- 
partment (or  officer  thereof  in  his  official 
ci4;>acity)  functions  of  which  are  transferred 
by  this  Act  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  Causes  of  actions,  suits, 
actions,  or  other  proceedings  may  be  asserted 
by  or  against  the  United  States  or  the  Justice 
Department  as  may  be  apprc^riate  and,  in 
any  litigation  pending  when  this  Act  takes 
effect,  the  coiirt  may  at  any  time,  on  its  own 
motion  or  that  of  any  party,  enter  an  order 
which  will  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph. 

(e)  Such  further  measures  and  dispositions 
as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Maiiagement 
and  Budget  shall  deem  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  transfers  provided  in 
this  section  shall  be  carried  out  in  such 
manner  as  he  may  direct  and  by  such  agen- 
cies as  he  shall  designate. 


[From  the  Washington  Monthly,  June  1973] 
The  AioRicAM  CoNmcnoM 

(By  John  Rothchild  and  Tom  Rlcketts) 

No  matter  how  well  organized  they  are, 
we  will  be  better  organized. — President  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  on  creating  the  B\ireau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 

"nie  government  has  made  a  certain  kind 
of  progress  in  fighting  the  drug  traffic.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  dope  smuggler,  making 
the  deal  with  Frog  One,  had  to  worry  that 
a  narc  might  be  watching.  Now,  the  smug- 
gler has  to  consider  that  a  whole  trail  of 
narcs — from  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  (BNDD),  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  the  new  Special  Office  <rf  Dr\]g 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement,  the  city  police,  and 
the  state  police — may  be  strung  out  behind 
him,  all  with  steely  eyes,  shoulder  holsters, 
and  ham  sandwiches,  all  ready  to  move  in 
for  the  bust. 

The  dope  smuggler  might  get  scared  at 
the  prospect  of  so  many  agencies  watching 
him,  except  for  one  detail.  It  Is  more  likely 
that  Narc  One  has  an  eye  on  Narc  Two,  who 
tn  turn  is  tailing  Narc  Three,  and  so  on  down 
the  line.  While  the  match  of  wits  between 
the  law  and  the  drug  trafficker  is  interest- 
iag.  it  is  the  jostling  between  the  various 
government  agencies  along  the  trail  which 
demands  even  mere  cuimlng,  daring,  and 
attention  from  the  aggressive  rmxc.  It  would 
be  easy  enough  for  a  Customs  agent  to  fol- 
low a  car  of  Jimkies  to  a  bust,  exc^t  when 


he  considers  that  at  any  comer  an  unmarked 
BNDD  car  might  squeeze  in  between  blm  and 
the  seizure,  or  If  he  realizes  that  those 
junkies  themselves  might  be  undercover 
agents,  believing  him  to  be  the  junkie  and 
enticing  him  Into  a  trap.  Such  are  the  perils 
of  the  American  connection. 

Why  do  so  many  agencies  follow  the  same 
dnig  dealers?  In  the  genius  of  a  mtdti- 
agency  approach,  each  has  Its  own  reason. 
The  treasury  men  from  the  old  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  \ised  to  be  there  because  drugs 
were  a  tax  problem,  while  the  pill  people 
from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
were  on  the  street  because  drugs  were  a 
medical  problem.  President  Johnson  abol- 
ished  these  agencies  in  1968  and  established 
BNDD,  in  the  Justice  Department,  with  jur- 
isdiction over  all  drug  trafficking,  because 
drugs  are  primarily  a  law-enforcement  prob- 
lem. Customs  agents  from  Treasury,  mean- 
while, continue  to  search  out  dope  because 
of  their  special  mandate  to  attack  the  drug 
smuggling  problem.  The  enforcers,  therefore, 
have  divided  their  territory  through  the  dic- 
tionary, while  the  underworld  defined  its 
turf  with  a  map. 

This  means  that  only  one  junkie  will  be 
there  to  pick  up  the  drugs,  but  several  en- 
forcers may  arrive  to  pick  up  the  junkie. 
Such  a  spectacle  can  be  a  show  of  fcMre,  in 
keeping  with  President  Nixon's  declaration 
that  drugs  are  public  enemy  number  one. 
It  also  increases  the  government's  chance  of 
stumbling  onto  something.  Finally,  the 
heroin  dealer  might  wonder  if  he  is  actually 
a  smuggler,  potential  prey  for  Customs — or 
a  trafficker,  grist  for  the  BNDD.  Customs  and 
BNDD  are  wondering,  too. 

NARC,    NARC,   who's   THERE? 

Consider  a  case  still  in  the  works.  The 
BNDD,  through  its  continental  network  of 
agents,  has  enough  evidence  to  convict  a 
major  dealer  in  France  and  prepares  to  swoop 
in.  The  Bureau  of  Customs,  through  one  of 
its  couriers,  has  developed  an  equally  strong 
case  against  the  same  person.  Both  are  fever- 
ishly clawing  toward  him  Uke  two  lovers  on 
a  single  strand  of  spaghetti.  A  U.S.  District 
Attorney  agrees  to  prosecute  both  cases,  but 
the  BNDD  refuses  to  cooperate  unless  its  in- 
dictment is  heard  first.  Meanwhile,  the  heroin 
smuggler  drops  out  of  sight,  and  nobody 
can  find  him. 

In  another  case,  BNDD  has  been  struggling 
for  years  to  gather  enough  evidence  to  bust 
a  major  trafficker  in  a  large  city.  They  finally 
get  to  his  bank  account  and  trace  an  entln 
network  of  buyers  and  sellers  through  the 
withdrawals  and  deposits.  The  central  traf- 
ficker, however,  continues  to  elude  the  BNDD. 
Then  one  day  he  shows  up  In  a  Customs  line, 
coming  into  the  country  with  heroin  packed 
in  picture  frames.  After  aU  of  BNDD's  work, 
some  Customs  luggage -ehaker  gets  the  guy 
by  pure  accident.  Customs  Is  anxious  to  put 
its  man  together  with  BNDD's  bank  ac- 
counts, but  BNDD  refuses.  Each  side  takes 
its  piece  of  the  evidence  and  goes  home. 

John  IngersoU,  head  of  the  BNDD,  explains 
such  common  squabbles  between  two  agen- 
cies dedicated  to  the  same  objective:  "In 
many  things,  there  are  differences  of  opinion, 
but  that  does  not  Impede  our  cooperation." 
Cooperation,  however,  Is  not  something  that 
federal  drug  agencies  throw  aroimd  loosely. 
Nobody  can  be  trusted  in  this  drug  mirage, 
least  of  all  another  agency.  Go  down  to  any 
border,  where  Customs,  the  nation's  first  line 
of  defense  against  smugglers,  is  watching  out 
from  behind  thoee  reflector  sunglasses.  Cus- 
txims  men  are  not  supposed  to  divert  their 
gaze.  They  are  not  going  to  show  easy  favor- 
itism by  taking  their  eyes  off  some  drugs  just 
because  another  federal  agency,  the  BNDD, 
happens  to  want  to  bring  them  in. 

Such  BNDD  requests  usually  involve  con- 
voy cases.  A  convoy  takes  place  when  an 
agency  knows  a  dr\ig  shipment  is  coming  into 
the  country,  but  decides  to  let  it  pasa  im- 
hlndered  through  the  border  so  that  impor- 


tant buyers  or  dealers  can  be  arrested  farther 
up  the  line.  Usxially,  only  the  lowly  couriers, 
or  mules,  show  up  with  the  stuff  at  the 
border. 

The  danger  in  every  BNDD  convoy,  as 
BNDD  sees  it,  Is  that  at  some  point  the 
convoy  must  unavoidably  permeate  a  border 
and  enter  the  fiefdom  of  Customs.  The  BNDD 
worries  about  this,  much  as  a  heroin  traf- 
ficker sweats  a  little  when  his  carload  has 
to  drive  through  a  rival's  territory.  Customs 
doesnt  deliberately  try  to  be  nasty,  but  its 
agents  know  that  sometimes  it  is  prudent  to 
haul  m  the  drugs  while  they  are  within  their 
grasp,  rather  than  risk  a  later  screw-up  due 
to  another  agency's  mistakes.  BNDD,  in  con- 
trast, says  the  reason  Customs  likes  to  stop 
convoys  at  the  border  is  that  the  only  way 
Customs  ever  finds  any  heroin  is  to  hear  in 
advance  from  BNDD  that  a  batch  Is  coming 
through.  The  urge  to  see  heroin  makee  Cus- 
toms Itchy  at  the  border  when  the  trafficker 
passes  by  with  a  gloating  BNDD  agent  fol- 
lowing behind. 

But  while  Customs  may  miss  most  of  the 
Illegal  heroin  that  pours  by  under  its  noee, 
Customs  has  little  trouble  uncovering  and 
busting  BNDD  convoys,  even  without  prl(Mr 
information.  Within  the  last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, BNDD  tried  to  sneak  a  boatload  of 
marijuana  into  the  port  of  Miami.  BNDD 
failed  to  notify  Customs  of  this  convoy,  but 
Customs  found  out  about  it  anyway,  seized 
the  BNDD  vessel,  and  promptly  impounded 
it. 

BUSTING   JOSE   GARCIA 

Since  the  BNDD  has  trouble  actually  slip- 
ping its  convoys  through  Customs'  border, 
the  option  of  cooperating  with  the  agenclea 
could  never  reach  agreement  on  how  such 
cooperation  might  actually  work,  the  Pres- 
ident's Advisory  Council  on  Executive  Or- 
ganization came  up  with  some  proposals 
which  were  adopted  by  President  Nixon  In 
June,  1970,  ratified  by  the  directors  of  both 
agencies,  and  printed  in  the  agent's  man- 
ual. The  BNDD  agent  can  find  on  page  three 
of  his  manual  that  "smuggling  violations  not 
terminated  at  ports  and  borders  come  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  BNDD  imless  such  juris- 
diction is  waived,"  while  the  Customs  parti- 
san discovers  on  page  six  of  the  same  manual 
that  "smuggling  investigations  not  termi- 
nated at  ports  and  borders  .  .  .  are  con- 
sidered potential  joint  investigations.  In- 
vestigative direction  of  such  cases  .  .  .  will 
remain  with  the  Initiating  agency."  Tliese 
guidelines  are  not  understood  by  the  under- 
world, who  wonder  why  the  two  agenclea 
don't  go  to  the  mattresses  and  clear  thlnga 
up  once  and  for  all. 

A  source  high  in  the  BNDD  recently  de- 
scribed for  Congressman  John  Murphy  of 
New  York  (who  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
eliminate  the  American  connection  by  mak- 
ing the  BNDD  the  sole  drug  cop)  how  Cus- 
toms weighs  the  relative  strength  of  these 
two  mandates  and  decides  whether  to  au- 
thorize the  convoy,  or  bust  at  the  border 
and  hit  first  with  a  press  release. 

Murphy:  "Did  you  tell  me  that  BNDD 
would  rather  let  a  hundred  pounds  through 
than  make  the  seizures ?" 

BNDD:  "Customs  doesnt  prefer  to  make 
the  seizures  at  the  border  as  a  general  rule 
tmless  it's  our  case.  And  then  they  always 
prefer  to  make  the  case  at  the  border." 

Murphy:  "TouTe  saying  it  depends  on 
who's  in  charge.  ...  If  it  Is  their  case  they 
let  it  go  through.  .  .  ." 

BNDD:  "They  want  to  follow  their  t.><>»^« 
through  without  cutting  us  in  on  It  except 
to  notify  us  that  they  are  bringing  a  con- 
voy through.  .  .  .  Let's  take  this  example. 
Our  undercover  agent  in  Ghioogo  has  been 
Introduced  to  a  drug  trafficker  by  one  of  our 
informers  and  it  txims  out  this  drug  tnf- 
flicker  happens  to  be  an  infonner  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  who's  up  in  Chicago  solicit- 
ing purchasers.  So  he  makes  a  deal  for  the 
drugs  to  come  in  and  Custoou  oonvoyz  tb* 
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dumi  sttiff  through  from  Mexico  up  to  Cbl- 
cago  and  there  U  a  poulbUlty  that  they 
may  be  delivering  It  to  one  of  our  under- 
cover agents.  To  reduce  that  poeelblllty  they 
have  agreed  to  teU  lu  every  time  a  convoy 
la  coming  through.  But  there  la  great  diffi- 
culty for  us  to  Join  up  with  that  convoy, 
and  they  will  not  allow  ua  to  aaaimie  Invee- 
tlgatlve  Jurisdiction  In  the  case  because  they 
call  It  a  smuggling  violation  and  they  do 
not  want  to  bust  that  on  the  border  because 
they  say  they  are  getting  no  one  except  Jose 
Jesus  Oarcla  and  the  one  they  really  want 
to  get  Is  the  trafficker  In  Chicago.  But  when 
It  Is  one  of  our  cases  they  want  to  bust  the 
damn  thing  at  the  border  and  get  Joee  Jesus 
Oarcla." 

BNDD  Is  sometimes  not  pleased  to  see  Its 
convoy  bounce  off  Customs  and  land  on 
Jose  Oarcla,  the  proverbial  mule.  Convoys 
take  months  to  develop  and  often  Involve 
risks  to  agents  and  Informers,  plus  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  pay  people  off  and  buy 
the  drugs.  Oarcla  by  himself  they  can  live 
with — a  lot  of  cases  never  get  beyond  the 
mules.  But  the  bust  at  the  border  also  puts 
Oarcla  on  Customs'  side  of  the  counter — 
one  more  Customs  arrest,  a  little  more  heroin 
sprinkled  on  their  yearly  pile,  a  little  more 
Ink  on  ther  seizure  charts.  BNOD  Is  res- 
cued from  having  to  accept  this  Indignity 
by  its  overseas  agents.  Customs  may  hold 
court  over  the  border  fwres  of  the  nation, 
but  BNDD  has  control  over  the  rest  of  the 
world,  where  It  can  make  arrests  In  con- 
Junction  with  foreign  police.  If  Customs  Is 
waiting  to  get  Jose  Oarlca  at  the  border; 
BNDD  can  outflank  them  by  busting  Pierre 
Oarcla  before  the  case  ever  leaves  France. 
BNDD  calls  this  "going  to  the  source"  of 
the  drug  traffic. 

In  the  LaBay  case,  for  Instance,  a  French 
businessman  was  arrested  In  Paris  last 
October  with  233  pounds  of  heroin  stuffed 
Into  Ave  suitcases  and  hidden  In  his  car. 
Customs  got  wind  of  the  case,  and  sug- 
gested that  BNDD  convoy  the  car  over  to 
Ne>w  York,  where  the  pick-up  person  could 
be  hit  or  traced  back  to  the  higher-ups. 
BNDD  and  the  French  police,  however,  de- 
cided the  car  was  not  up  to  the  long  trip. 

A  few  months  earlier,  Customs  was  looking 
out  over  the  Mexican  border,  waiting  for  a 
heroin  shipment.  Customs  planned  to  follow 
the  Jvnk  to  some  major  distributors  on  the 
American  side.  They  kept  watch,  nothing  was 
moving,  and  the  agents  began  to  get  restless. 
Mlaybe  the  smugglers  were  tipped  off,  or  may- 
be the  buyers  couldnt  raise  the  money.  While 
Customs  was  wondering,  BNDD  moved  In 
with  Mexican  police  to  scuttle  the  convoy 
and  Jail  the  mulec  aranewhere  south  of  the 
border.  A  few  more  mllea  and  the  smug- 
glers woiUd  have  been  In  Customs  territory. 

When  you  add  up  all  these  differences  of 
opinion  between  Customs  and  BNDD  which 
have  Jeopardised,  In  the  estimate  of  a  high 
BNDD  oflUcal,  at  least  20  per  cent  of  all  fed- 
eral drug  cases,  you  are  tempted  to  make  the 
quick  Judgment  that  the  agencies  cut  off 
«ach  other  more  than  they  cut  off  drugs. 
Howevar,  before  you  blame  an  agency  for 
not  cooperating.  It  is  only  fair  to  ask  what 
the  agency  has  to  go  through  when  It  actually 
tries  to  cooperate  on  a  collective  btist,  as  pre- 
scribed In  the  various  guidelines  and  memo- 
randa of  understanding.  One  example  of  such 
an  effort  Is  the  Jaguar  case,  where  both  Cus- 
-toms'  director  Myles  Ambrose  and  BNDD's 
John  Ingersoll  co-announced  the  seizure  of 
-300  pounds  of  heroin  and  the  arrest  of  five 
persons  In  New  York  last  September — ^the 
second  largest  seizure  In  the  city's  history. 

amXCHINO   THX    FLOXTX 

Before  the  beige  Jaguar,  loaded  with 
heroin,  was  ever  pasmltted  to  be  convoyed 
tram  France  on  the  Queen  Elisabeth  Zl,  the 
caae  ans  In  the  soUd  grip  of  the  BNDD.  They 
had  foond  the  Informant,  paid  >»«w  M0,000, 
set  up  the  shipment,  and  dlacorered  where 
the  ituir  was  hidden  In  the  car.  BNDD  was 


ready  to  bring  the  Jaguar  to  New  York, 
secretly  confiscate  the  heroin  and  replace  It 
with  white  flour  or  milk  sugar,  and  follow 
the  car  to  the  buyers. 

Customs  had  no  particular  quibble  with 
this  plan,  except  for  one  detail.  It  was  clear 
to  them  that  the  principals  In  the  Jaguar 
case  were  acting  much  more  like  smugglers 
than  like  traffickers,  and  that  called  for  Cus- 
toms' special  expertise.  They  would  be  more 
than  glad  to  exempt  the  car  from  border 
seizure  provided  that  they  coiild  take  out 
the  heroin  and  substitute  Customs  flour. 

While  the  Ftench  were  loading  the  heroin 
Into  the  Jaguar  with  comparative  ease,  the 
dispute  over  whose  flour  would  replace  It 
began  slowly  rising  to  the  top  of  both  agen- 
cies. According  to  one  source,  the  flnal  flour 
decision  went  beyond  Ambrose  and  Ingersoll 
and  "got  as  high  as  Klelndienst."  (Under  the 
guidelines,  the  Attorney  Oeneral's  office  Is 
the  flnal  arbiter.  Customs  views  this  ar- 
rangement ELS  unfortunate,  since  BNDD  Is  In 
the  Justice  Department.)  Sure  enough,  BNDD 
flour  prevailed,  and  that  agency  would  be  in 
charge  of  all  arrangements,  although  the 
names  of  both  agencies  would  be  attached  to 
the  case  and  It  would  be  announced  to  the 
public  as  reflecting  on  the  cooperative  spirit 
of  both  bureaus. 

To  a  Customs  agent  down  at  the  port, 
however,  Klelndienst  is  one  thing  and  heroin 
Is  another.  Customs  has  seen  the  Kleln- 
diensts  come  and  go,  but  it  has  not  seen  all 
that  much  heroin,  having  picked  up,  for 
Instance,  Just  346  pounds  in  the  year  preced- 
ing Jaguar — while  tons  were  flowing  over, 
under,  and  across  its  borders.  An  agent  wants 
to  respect  the  wishes  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission and  Reorganization  Plan  Number 
One,  which  created  BNDD,  but  not  when  200 
pounds  of  smack  is  sitting  in  a  car  right  In 
front  of  him,  separated  from  his  grasp  by  a 
memorandum.  It  was  too  much  for  the  Cus- 
toms agent  to  bear.  He  ta|^]ed  into  the 
Jaguar  and  pulled  out  Just  one  small  packet, 
Just  to  get  the  feel,  and  to  prove  to  BNDD 
that  Customs  knew  bow  to  And  the  stuff. 
(BNDD  could  otherwise  have  chlded  Customs 
for  not  being  able  to  uncover  the  cache  even 
though  BNDD  told  them  In  advance  where  It 
was.)  A  Customs  agent  made  this  token 
snitch  before  BNDD  could  make  the  big  flour 
exchange. 

The  token  snitch  would  eventually  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  Jeopardize  the  Jaguar 
case  once  It  came  to  trial,  but  before  that,  at 
least  one  other  agency  would  have  Its  chance 
to  complicate  matters.  This  time,  it  was  the 
U.S.  Army.  Based  on  prior  agreement,  BNDD 
and  the  Army  had  Installed  a  homing  device 
Into  the  electrical  system  of  the  Jaguar  so  It 
could  be  tailed  by  Army  helicopters.  The  plan 
was  abandoned  at  the  last  minute  when 
somebody  pointed  out  that  Americans  get 
nervous  seeing  Army  helicopters  over  the 
highways.  The  homing  unit  was  removed  and 
the  flour  substitution  effected  while  the  car 
was  stored  at  a  New  York  garage  awaiting  Its 
pick-up  by  hopefully  unsuspecting  couriers. 

When  the  couriers  arrived  and  drove  the 
Jaguar  out  of  the  garage,  a  long  procession  of 
narcs  fell  in  line.  Unfortunately,  the  elec- 
trical system  of  the  Jaguar,  still  recovering 
from  the  homing  surgery,  flizled,  leaving  the 
Jaguar  stalled  and  the  narcs  strung  out  be- 
hind like  a  funeral  procession  when  the 
hearse  has  a  blow-out. 

The  lead  narc,  wearing  long  hair  and  carry- 
ing a  purse  so  as  not  to  arouse  suspicion, 
walked  up  to  the  stalled  Jaguar  and  asked  If 
the  occupants  needed  any  help.  Could  It  be 
the  wiring?  The  couriers,  unaware  of  where 
the  stuff  was  stored,  and  worried  that  the 
looeenlng  of  any  bolt  might  result  in  a  flood 
of  heroin,  turned  dovm  the  road  service.  The 
narcs  had  to  make  the  bust  right  there. 
Meanwhile,  somewhere  In  the  city,  the  buyers 
went  home  empty-handed,  not  knowing  that 
they  were  saved  by  BNDD  electricians  from 
being  arrested  while  receiving  BNDD  flour. 


While  the  big  boys  were  slipping  through 
the  faulty  wiring.  Customs,  rarely  outdone 
by  the  BNDD,  gave  the  arrested  couriers  a 
potential  free  ticket  out  of  court  on  the  token 
heroin  snitch.  At  the  trial,  the  heroin  packet 
found  Its  way  Into  the  arguments  of  defense 
lawyers,  who  dug  up  an  obscure  legal  prece- 
dent under  which  only  one  border  search  Is 
permitted.  They  argued  that  the  Customs 
agent's  revenge  constituted  that  single 
search,  thtis  invalidating  the  entire  flour  ex- 
change as  evidence.  The  Judge  ruled  against 
them  and  the  traffickers  were  convicted. 

Usually,  this  Kllroy-Was-Here  urge  of 
Customs  agents  doesn't  Jeopardize  cases,  but 
It  does  keep  the  BNDD  on  Its  toes.  Recently, 
for  Instance,  a  BNDD  undercover  operative  in 
a  major  city  had  talked  his  way  Into  the  con- 
fidence of  some  buyers  and  was  preparing  to 
sell  them  a  little  convoyed  heroin.  The  BNDD 
man  stood  by  sheepishly  while  the  traffickers 
opened  the  packets,  only  to  find  that  a  Cus- 
toms agent  on  the  border  had  autographed 
the  shipment  and  put  a  date  on  It.  The 
BNDD's  clandestine  network  suffered  a  set- 
back, but  the  traffickers  would  at  least  realize 
that  you  can't  fool  Customs. 

ABBKSTINO   TOUBSEt,F 

This  Jealousy  developed  over  convoy  cases 
and  the  frustration  over  successful  coopera- 
tive Joint  ventures  like  Jaguar  would  be 
greater  If  the  agencies  did  not  do  so  much 
of  their  work  under  cover.  Much  of  the 
time,  an  agent  who  might  get  mad  at  a  rival 
agent  encroaching  on  his  territory  either 
doesn't  know  that  the  other  person  is  an 
agent  or  that  he  is  pursuing  the  same  case. 
If  a  Customs  informant,  for  example,  knew 
that  he  had  Just  sold  dope  to  an  undercover 
BNDD  man,  he  might  harbor  resentment. 
Luckily,  much  of  the  time  he  doesn't  know. 

Every  solution  In  one  place  creates  prob- 
lems In  another,  of  course,  and  this  Ignor- 
ance lessens  direct  conflict  only  at  a  high 
cost  in  confusion.  Because  there  are  often 
four  agencies  working  under  cover,  an  agent 
has  to  try  to  guess  whether  the  person  he 
Is  tracking  down  Is  really  a  Junkie,  a  police 
pigeon,  an  Informant  for  another  agency, 
or  a  combination  of  all  three.  During  an 
episode  In  New  York,  a  police  Informant  led 
some  narcs  to  a  buy,  and  they  waited  In  the 
shadows  to  make  the  arrest.  The  seller,  how- 
ever, happened  to  be  working  for  another 
agency.  He  was  there  to  sell  flour  and  he 
didn't  know  his  client  was  the  police 
department. 

BNDD  and  Customs  are  particularly  sus- 
ceptible to  this  conf vision  because  the  former 
likes  to  bust  large  purchasers,  the  big  boys, 
and  uses  Its  undercover  operatives  to  sell 
narcotics.  Customs,  on  the  other  hand, 
specializes  in  nabbing  the  sellers,  and  uses 
Its  undercover  men  to  buy  narcotics.  It  Is 
possible  that  the  federal  government  has 
actually  sold  dope  to  Itself.  The  same  govern- 
ment has,  on  occasion,  tried  to  arrest  Itself. 

The  most  recent  example  occiured  at  a 
warehouse  on  the  West  coast,  according  to 
a  BNDD  source.  BNDD  has  the  place  under 
surveillance  and  comes  Ui  with  guns  drawn 
to  nab  some  heroin  dealers  with  the  goods. 
Customs  is  watching  the  same  warehouse 
and  thinks  that  those  men  with  guns  are 
a  rival  drug  faction  trying  to  heist  the  drugs. 
A  scene  la  narrowly  averted  In  which  the 
incredulous  heroin  dealers  walk  out  of  the 
trap  after  watching  two  federal  agencies  gun 
each  other  down. 

One  wonderq  what  all  these  Interagency 
bUtses  have  to  do  with  the  dnig  traffic.  Such 
an  approaoh,  however,  Inhibits  understand- 
ing. In  60  yean  otf  eraatlve  organization,  the 
naroottcs  aigenclaa  hava  had  about  as  much 
luck  BtoK>lxig  heroin  aa  tha  Prohibition  peo- 
ple bad  in  drying  up  the  country.  The  Amer- 
ican connection  tuaales  orar  seizures  whldb 
in  the  beat  years  repraaent  perhaps  10  per 
cant  of  tha  haroln  traffic,  a  10  per  cent  that 
is  probably  replaced  into  the  system.  The 
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addicts  are  well  enough  supplied.  For  them, 
the  difference  between  legal  and  illegal  hero- 
in Is  the  price.  For  the  public,  tha  diffaranoe 
Is  between  the  cost  of  maintaining  oUnlos 
for  legal  dope  and  the  cost  of  all  the  crime 
generated  to  buy  Illegal  dope,  plus  the  cost 
of  the  narcs  who  fail  to  datar  it. 

To  the  federal  agency,  however,  there  is 
a  difference  between  actually  stopping  the 
drug  traffic  and  preserving  the  potential  to 
stop  the  drug  traffic.  This  Is  why  the  agencies, 
for  all  their  apparent  confusion,  have  the 
ultimate  advantage  o^er  the  heroin  pusher 
and  dealer.  The  heroin  dealer  must  actually 
deliver  the  goods  or  else  go  out  of  buslnaaa. 
The  federal  agent,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
already  demonstrated  his  ability  to  survive 
even  If  he  is  not  actually  scqyplng  up  the 
drug  flow.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  more  drvigs 
that  coma  in,  the  more  agencies  that  are 
created  to  Bbap  them — ^the  more  the  traffic 
is  rerouted,  the  more  the  agencies  are  re- 
organized. These  bureaus  are  smart  enough 
not  to  become  dependent  on  the  product 
itself.  They  are  dependent  on  statistics.  Even 
when  there  are  no  drugs,  there  will  be  drug 
statistics. 

Nixmbers  In  band,  any  federal  agency  has 
two  roads  to  sujrvtval.  It  can  attach  itself 
to  an  Insoluble  problem,  such  as  poverty, 
racism,  or  war.  Thus,  the  agency  becomes 
immortal  on  the  grounds  of  potentiality.  Or 
it  can  take  the  gradual-lmp>rovement  ap- 
proach, basing  its  existence  on  the  fact  that 
some  condition  was  much  worse  before.  Is 
better  now,  and  will  be  still  better  in  the 
future.  "Hie  latter  approach  has  ultimate 
disadvantages,  as  we  see  In  the  old  Bureau 
of  Narcotics,  the  BNDD's  predecessor. 

TTTRNTNO    ON    THX    SKI    JUMP 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  under  Harry  J. 
Anslinger,  took  the  gradual -improvement 
road  when  it  began  sliding  down  the  ski- 
Jump  curve  in  1930.  The  ski-Jump  curve,  ex- 
plained Alfred  Llndesmlth  In  his  book.  The 
Addict  and  the  Law.  was  a  dubious  method 
of  coimting  the  number  of  addicts  In  the 
U.S.,  based  on  the  notion  that  there  was  a 
peak  somewhere  between  260,000  and  2.6 
million  addicts  between  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury and  World  War  I.  By  showing  a  slow 
downfall  In  this  nxmiber  from  1930  forward, 
the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  could  continue  to 
prove  Its  Indlspensablllty  to  the  public  and 
to  each  successive  Congress. 

The  ski  Jump  was  based  on  local  and  state 
police  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  on 
how  many  addicts  they  had  Identlfled  during 
a  given  year.  Most  years  the  Bureau  said 
there  were  thousands  of  new  addicts,  but  that 
the  total  number  continued  to  decline.  For 
this  to  happen,  as  Llndesmlth  says,  thou- 
sands of  addicts  must  have  been  miraculously 
recovering  from  their  habit  every  year,  a  fact 
not  supported  by  the  Bureau's  theories  on 
the  perils  of  addiction.  (The  Bureau  had  al- 
ways been  good  with  numbers.  A  declining 
drug-arrest  rate  meant  that  addiction  was 
on  the  wane,  while  an  Increasing  arrest  rate 
meant  the  Bureau  was  curbing  addiction  by 
catching  more  dealers.) 

Even  during  its  prosperous  years,  however, 
the  Bureau  had  not  looked  as  healthy  on  the 
ski-Jump  curve  as  other  agencies  who  took 
the  dismal  or  insoluble  crisis  approach. 
There  Is  always  more  money,  and  therefore 
security,  in  working  against  bad  housing, 
which  Is  always  around,  than  against  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  which  may  not  be. 
The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  always  got  praise, 
but  almost  never  got  budget  Increases,  or  new 
offices.  It  also  had  to  prepare  for  the  day 
when  the  CTirve  would  level  out  or  fall  to 
zero,  thus  dumping  the  entire  agency  out 
on  Its  tall. 

The  successor  agency  to  the  B\u«au  of 
Narcotics,  the  BNDD,  was  rescued  from  this 
dUenuna  by  the  hippies  and  by  the  nar- 
cotics epidemic  of  1968.  The  ski-Jump  curve 
was  promptly  burled  In  an  avalanche  of  ad- 


dicts. Nobody  knew  Just  how  many  addicts, 
but  there  were  a  lot  more  than  the  old 
Bureau  had  estimated.  John  Ingersc^,  di- 
rector of  the  BNDD,  began  saying  100,000 
(this  flgure,  of  course,  did  not  reflect  on  the 
policies  of  his  fledgling  agency).  Myles  Am- 
brose, head  of  Customs,  was  saying  some- 
times 260,0(X>,  sometimes  300,000  addicts. 
One  congressman  complained  about  a  "stag- 
gering" 62,(A0.  Recently,  the  BNDD  put  all 
speculation  to  rest  with  a  new  reporting 
system  based  not  only  police  reports,  but  on 
Interviews  with  addicts.  Matching  the  ac- 
ctiracy  of  its  predecessors,  BNDD  has  dis- 
covered that  there  are  now  669,224  addicts 
In  the  United  States. 

This  number  made  It  hard  to  continue  to 
fall  back  on  the  gradual-Improvement  the- 
ory, so  both  Customs  and  BNDD  quickly 
embraced  the  Insoluble  problem  alternative, 
which  turned  the  ski  Jump  upside  down. 
Instead  of  slowly  sliding  toward  perfection, 
the  agencies  were  all  of  a  sudden  blocking 
the  nation's  slide  into  drug  oblivion.  Eu- 
gene Rossldes,  an  official  at  Customs,  de- 
scribed the  dynamics  of  the  new  effort: 

"In  my  Judgment  President  Nixon's  war 
on  drug  abuse  Is  succeeding.  He  has  arrested 
the  United  States'  incredible  downward 
slide  into  drug  abuse  [we  have  done  a  lot] 
.  .  .  but  let  there  be  no  false  optimism  (don't 
expect  too  much].  We  have  a  long  and 
steep  dimb  ahead  of  us  Just  to  return  to 
the  level  from  which  we  fell  [we  are  in  a 
crisis].  It  will  require  the  active  participa- 
tion of  all  of  us  [more  money].  However,  I 
am  confldent  that  the  challenge  will  be  met. 
[The  money  will  be  worth  It. J" 

A  word  should  be  said  in  support  of  the 
departed  ski-Jump  curve.  If  there  had  been 
no  curve  In  the  first  place,  there  could  never 
have  been  an  Incredible  downward  slide  into 
addiction  for  the  agencies  to  rescue  us 
from.  Nobody  can  tell  exactly  how  many  new 
addicts  have  appeared  in  the  last  three  years, 
but  it  Is  clear  that  these  extra  500,000  didn't 
shoot  up  overnight.  Thus,  the  addict  who 
was  left  off  the  ski-Jump  curve  10  years  ago 
for  the  sake  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  now 
can  be  put  back  on  the  rolls  for  the  health 
of  the  new  BNDD.  If  the  old  Bureau  had 
kept  reliable  statistics,  or  no  statistics  we 
would  probably  see  merely  a  slow  rise  in 
addiction  which  would  prompt  criticism  of 
the  agencies'  practices  and  perhaps  even 
budget  cuts.  Nobody,  however,  can  be  blamed 
for  an  epidemic. 

THX  SXIZXTXE  CHAST  WAS       . 

All  this  Ivixury  does  have  Its  drawbacks. 
Until  the  agencies  can  come  up  with  some 
way  of  showing  another  decline  in  fddlction, 
they  have  to  prove  their  worthlners  by  other 
meazis.  Both  the  BNDD  and  Customs  have 
turned  to  the  seizure  chart,  once  merely  win- 
dow dressing  for  the  old  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
when  the  proof  was  In  the  ski-Jump  curve. 
Now,  the  public  dep»ends  on  the  Bel2nire  chart 
for  its  knowledge  of  whether  the  war  against 
the  drug  traffic  is  succeeding  or  falling. 

Seizure  charts  are  in  some  ways  superior 
to  addict  counts.  They  are  certainly  more 
exciting,  because  the  nimibers  represent  ac- 
ttial  lumps  of  heroin  taken  from  Frog  One 
and  his  colleagues  in  dramatic  episodes. 
Moreover,  while  tha  addict  count  is  a  direct 
measure  of  addiction,  the  seizure  rate  Is 
hard  to  connect  with  the  actual  heroin  traf- 
fic. Nobody  knows  what  effect  increased  seiz- 
ures has  on  drug  sales,  whether  more  is  put 
Into  the  system  to  replace  what  Is  lost,  or 
whether  less  Lb  available  for  the  addict.  No- 
body, for  that  matter,  has  any  idea  of  how 
much  heroin  comes  into  the  country.  Cus- 
toms can  therefore  claim  a  gigantic  Increase 
In  heroin  seizures,  from  210  pounds  in  1969 
to  346.8  pounds  In  1970  to  1,308.85  pounds  In 
1971,  with  the  assurance  that  nobody,  not 
even  Ciistoms,  will  know  what  that  number 
really  represents.  When  VS.  News  and  World 
Report  recently  asked  Myles  Ambrose,  "Is  the 


traffic  In  narcotics  increasing?"  he  said:  "It 
has  been  at  such  an  inordinately  high  level 
that  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  measure 
whether  It  Is  increasing  or  decreasing." 

Seizure  charts  have  still  a  third  bureau- 
cratic advantage.  If  the  drug  traffic  Is  ac- 
tiially  increasing,  the  odds  are  that  govern- 
ment drug  arrests  and  confiscations  will  also 
increase,  although  the  narcs  will  still  be 
getting  the  same  percentage  of  the  traffic. 
This  means  that  the  worse  the  problem  gets 
the  more  the  federal  government  will  appear 
to  be  solving  it.  If  you  accept  the  BNDD's 
addiction  rates,  the  two  agencies  are  already 
making  the  most  of  these  misfortunes. 

Finally,  seizure  rates  provides  numerical 
flexibility.  An  addict  is  an  addict,  but  a  seiz- 
ure can  be  a  gram,  a  pound,  a  kilo,  or  a 
dose,  depending  on  which  looks  better.  In 
1967,  for  Instance,  BNDD  was  confiscating 
heroin  In  grams  (36,000),  while  In  1969  it 
was  picking  up  pounds.  In  times  of  real 
drought,  the  agencies  can  switch  to  doses, 
diluting  their  statistics  much  as  the  traf- 
flckers  dilute  their  heroin.  The  agencies  also 
have  the  option,  unavailable  to  drug  pushers, 
of  lumping  everything  together  into  one  spec- 
tacular Junk  pile.  Instead  of  promoting  a 
heroin  seizure  flgure,  the  agency  comes  out 
with  its  total  hard  drug  haul,  which  includes 
heroin,  morphine,  cocaine,  and  others.  Most 
Important,  seizures  can  be  converted  Into 
money.  This  makes  possible  a  direct  compari- 
son with  the  agency  budget  allotment.  A 
sample  seizure  press  release,  this  one  from 
Customs,  reads  like  this: 

An  unprecedented  total  of  t617.3-mlllion 
worth  of  Illicit  drugs  and  narcotics — approxi- 
mately three  times  Its  atmual  budget — was 
seized  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  in  the  flrst 
10  months  of  the  calendar  year,  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Customs  Myles  J.  Ambrose  an- 
nounced today. 

The  figure  was  based  on  the  estimated 
street  value  of  the  drugs.  It  represents  a 
400-pcr-cent  increase  over  the  volume  of 
narcotic  drugs  seized  during  the  correspond- 
ing 10-month  period  in  1970  when  the  total 
was  1119.3  million. 

The  number  of  individual  seizures  climbed 
from  7,961  to  8,806  while  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  all  drugs  rose  from  124.720  to 
166,281  pounds. 

CONTINKNTAL    BUTZ 

Things  may  be  confusing  to  Narc  One  on 
the  street,  but  his  boes  has  no  trouble  keep- 
ing the  BNDD  seizure  chart  separate  from 
the  Customs  seizure  chart.  Narc  One  is  told 
that  he  should  cooperate  with  Narc  Two,  he 
has  heard  the  officials  proclaim  the  historic 
unity  between  the  agencies.  But  he  also 
knows  what  happens  if  the  Junkie  ends  up 
as  a  Narc  Two  statistic.  Cooperation  with 
your  rival  agents,  therefore,  means  walking 
arm-in-arm  out  of  New  York  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Maloney's  office  slowly  enough 
so  the  other  agent  won't  get  panicked  and 
think  you  are  trying  to  out-race  him.  and  fast 
enough  so  you  will  make  It  to  the  bust  first. 
That  happened  recently  after  Maloney  ad- 
vised both  a  Customs  and  a  BNDD  agent  that 
a  shipment  was  coming  In.  Customs  got  the 
case  when  BNDD's  car  wouldn't  start. 

At  the  start  of  the  Nixon  Administration, 
BNDD  was  safely  in  the  lead  of  the  coopera- 
tive war.  It  had  the  tradition  of  Harry  An- 
slinger, the  statisticians  of  the  ski-Jump 
curve,  and  the  Justice  Department.  BNDD's 
foreign  agents  could  blitz  Customs  on  every 
continent.  Customs,  from  Its  position  down 
at  the  border,  had  never  done  much  drug 
catching,  and  the  agency  hadn't  gotten  any- 
where by  approaching  Congress  year  after 
year  with  warnings  about  the  mound  of 
suitcases  piling  on  its  harried  inspectors  from 
the  international  tourist  boom.  But,  under 
bulldog  Myles  Ambrose,  who  reportedly  has 
a  "Bust  a  Junkie"  sign  on  his  desk,  the 
agency  began  to  get  healthier  when  It  could 
show  that  some  of  these  suitcases  had  false 
bottoms  and  contained  dope.  Customs  got  an 
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extra  $8.75-inmion  boost  In  1969  for  916  ad- 
(Utlonal  narcs,  and  was  also  given  enough 
airplanes  and  sensors  to  create  a  puslier's 
DMZ  at  the  Mexican  border.  Its  total  budget 
grew  from  $88  million  In  1908  to  $189  mil- 
lion In  1972.  BNDD,  meanwhile,  was  expand- 
ing from  an  original  $14.4  million  for  600 
agents  In  1968  to  $06.1  million  for  over  1^00 
In  1971. 

tn>  AOAIirST  AOKKT  O'HAJU 

There  were  two  ways  the  agencies  could 
approach  this  seizure  war.  One  would  be  to 
actually  bust  more  Junkies  than  the  other, 
and  the  second  would  be  to  concentrate  on 
a  more  creative  use  of  what  was  actually 
seized.  It  Is  In  the  latter  area  that  Customs 
gained  groxmd.  Ambrose's  men  began  to 
make  historic  and  dramatic  busts,  as  op- 
posed to  the  run-of-the-mill  busts  of  the 
BNDD.  The  difference  between  a  dramatic 
bust  and  a  routine  bust  Is  the  difference 
between  a  human  Customs  Inspector  snifflng 
out  some  marijuana,  and  a  pot-smelling  dog 
doing  the  same  thing.  Ambrose  had  the  dogs, 
and  they  made  newspaper  stories,  while 
BNDD  was  stumbling  around  looking  for 
French  heroin  labs. 

Ingersoll  also  made  the  classic  mistake  of 
going  after  the  Families,  the  10  or  so  under- 
world systems  responsible,  he  said,  for  most 
of  the  drug  traffic  in  this  country.  The  Fam- 
ilies technique  had  been  tried  before,  and 
as  any  narc  can  tell  you,  it  never  works. 
Some  mules  you  get,  but  not  the  Families. 
"People  out  in  White  Plains  may  have  some 
fascination  for  the  big  shots,"  says  one  ex- 
narc.  "But  it  doesn't  mean  much.  They  want 
to  get  that  pusher  down  the  street."  Oolng 
after  the  Families,  like  writing  the  Qreat 
American  Novel,  can  be  an  excuse  to  sit 
around  and  do  nothing.  Ambrose,  meanwhile, 
was  taking  the  street  approach,  making  the 
neighborhood  safe  from  the  old  dope  peddler. 

Ingersoll's  narcs  were  off  on  this  wild  goose 
chase  while  Ambrose  was  secretly  meeting 
with  Jack  Webb  and  the  network  television 
people.  Both  Customs  and  BNDD  had  hoped 
to  get  their  own  T^shows,  but  "CHara, 
VS.  Treasury"  beat  BNDD  to  the  Uvlng 
rooms,  and  by  the  tii*  Ingersoll  got  to  the 
networks,  according  to  John  Ftnlator,  former 
BNDD  deputy  director,  "the  anti-violence 
thing  had  taken  over"  and  the  BNDD  show 
was  turned  down.  O'Hara  put  the  double 
screw  on  BNDD;  even  as  real  Customs  agents 
were  outmaneuverlng  BNDD  at  the  street 
level,  its  television  agent,  O'Hara,  was  busting 
the  major  pushers.  Every  week.  Customs' 
high-quality  detective  would  crush  another 
Big  FamUy  on  ABC,  while  its  luggage-shakers 
were  getting  a  high-quantity  seiziire  record 
by  mc^ping  up  aU  the  Uttle  busts.  BNDD 
was  squeezed  out  somewhere  between  O'Hara 
and  the  border. 

BNDD,  not  easily  outdone,  retaliated  with 
the  open  flies  and  the  incredible  lump.  Open- 
ing the  flies  to  reporters  Anally  got  the 
BNDD  into  the  newspaper,  where  Ambrose's 
pot-snlffUng  dogs  and  computer  narcs  and 
herom-DMZ  had  been  all  along.  (Newsweek 
recently  ran  a  big  feature  on  BNDD's  South 
America  work.)  And  the  BNDD  surfaced  with 
the  incredible  limip  in  its  January,  1972, 
seizure  press  release,  when  it  heaped  all  its 
seizures  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
from  an  entire  world-wide  illicit  market  into 
one,  unprecedented,  $920-mllllon  pile.  This 
total  Included  heroin,  morphine  base,  and 
opium — domestic  and  foreign  hauls — and 
pushed  the  BNDD  chart  to  3,784  pounds,  far 
beyond  anything  previously  claimed.  The  fact 
that  some  of  these  Ingredients  might  not 
have  been  destined  for  UB.  consimiption,  or 
that  many  at  these  seizures,  as  one  Customs 
official  Charged,  "were  made  entirely  by  for- 
eign police."  waa  obacured  by  the  numerical 
heft  of  the  oomptete  bust. 

Customs,  meanwhile,  aware  of  the  growing 
benefits  of  this  go-to-the-80\irce  technique, 
asked  Oongreas  for  more  of  its  own  overseas 
aganta.  so  as  not  to  be  "blindfolded  at  the 
border."  This  would  provide  the  chance  for 


cooperation  with  BNDD  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home.  BNDD  complained  that  the  guidelines 
would  prohibit  this,  but  Customs  offered  to 
help  write  new  guidelines. 

While  both  agencies  wrestled  over  inter- 
national coordination,  Ambrose  outflanked 
both  his  friends  at  Treasury  and  his  rivals  at 
BNDD.  What  the  drug  way  really  needed,  he 
convinced  President  Nixon,  was  a  totally 
new  agency,  able  to  integrate  its  attack 
with  all  the  other  agencies.  The  others  were 
doing  a  pretty  good  Job,  but  they  did  not 
have  the  promise  o^  Special  Ofllce  of  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enf«ement — the  President's 
arm — especially  l#rthat  Office  were  headed 
by  Myles  Ambrose.  Some  reorganization 
would  be  needed,  since  Ambrose  planned  to 
take  250  agents,  or  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
entire  drug  force,  away  from  BNDD,  and 
would  also  draw  from  other  government 
narc  pools.  Ingersoll  assured  everybody  that 
this  would  be  no  problem  for  BNDD.  His 
agents  might  be  working  for  Ambrose,  but 
he  would  retain,  as  he  put  it.  "administra- 
tive jurisdiction." 

The  new  agency  would  also  demand  a 
revolutionary  approach — an  all-out  blitz  on 
the  street-level  heroin  pusher,  reminiscent  of 
the  traditional  clean-up  campaigns.  (Carl 
Perrlan,  of  Rep.  Murphy's  staff,  notes  that 
before  a  big  drug  hearing  in  San  Diego  in 
1966,  Customs  boasted  that  its  men  had 
Just  "cleaned  up"  Tijuana.  Perrlan  left  the 
meeting,  took  $190  Into  Tijuana  and  returned 
a  few  hours  later  to  lay  a  pocketful  of 
drugs  on  the  committee  table).  Ambrose's 
clean-up,  carefully  timed  over  the  next  few 
months,   will   be   national   In   scope. 

With  Narc  Six  sneaking  up  at  the  rear 
of  the  long  line  of  agents  behind  the  drug 
smuggler,  some  new  problems  might  arise. 
Is  the  BNDD  narc  on  loan  to  the  new  agency 
supposed  to  bust  for  Ambrose  or  for  Inger- 
soll three  federal  agencies  might  try  to  sell 
flour  to  each  other,  and  there  might  be 
some  uncertainty  about  the  triple  convoys. 
But  the  magnitude  of  the  drug  crisis  is  great 
enough  to  override  such  limitations,  and  the 
only  thing  that  remains  is  to  explain  why 
another  agency  is  necessary.  President  Nixon 
did: 

At  present,  there  are  nine  federal  agencies 
involved  in  one  fashion  or  another  with  the 
problem  of  drug  addiction.  In  this  manner 
ovir  efforts  have  been  fragmented  through 
competing  priorities,  lack  of  communica- 
tion, multiple  authority,  and  limited  and  dis- 
persed resources.  The  magnitude  and  severity 
of  the  present  threat  will  no  longer  permit 
this  piecemeal  and  bureaucratlcally-dls- 
persed  effort  at  drug  control. 


Anatomy  or  thz  Drug  Wax 
(By  Nicholas  Pileggl) 

After  a  series  of  secret  meetings  In  August, 
the  city's  Mafla  leaders  decided  to  end  their 
ten-year  self-imposed  prohibition  and  re- 
enter the  narcotics  business.  It  was  a  deci- 
sion based  on  the  fact  that  the  profits  In 
drugs  today  are  greater  and  the  risks  more 
remote  than  ever.  Long  before  the  public  was 
aware  that  the  police  deptu^ment  property 
clerk's  office  served  as  a  major  drug  supply 
center,  Maflosi  knew  that  law  enforcement 
in  the  area  had  broken  down.  It  was  the 
Mafiosl,  after  all  who  were  buying  back 
much  of  the  same  heroin  and  cocaine  that 
was  being  seized  from  them  by  narcotics 
agents. 

The  decision,  aside  from  its  probable  social 
consequences.  Is  expected  to  escalate  fur- 
ther what  is  already  open  warfare  among  the 
independent  Junk  dealers  who  now  control 
the  Importation  and  distribution  of  drugs  In 
the  city.  In  the  last  two  years,  for  instance, 
there  have  been  more  than  250  murders  of 
middle-level  non-addict  pushers.  There  has 
been.  In  fact,  even  without  the  Mafia's  heavy 
hand,  an  exotic  orgy  of  violence  among  the 
city's  free-wheeling  dealers,  wholesalers, 
smugglers.   Importers,   corrupt   cops,  double 


agents  and  street-comer  pushers.  There  are 
parts  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant  in  which  black 
heroin  dealers  control  so  many  kUlers  that 
even  state  legislators  and  local  political  lead- 
ers admit  privately  that  they  are  terrified  to 
speak  out  against  specific  Individuals. 

There  are  streets  in  Harlem,  the  South 
Bronx,  and  around  the  Stinset  Park  area  of 
predominantly  white  working-class  South 
Brooklyn  where  pushers  openly  eirgue  over 
choice  sidewalk  locations,  like  chestnut  ven- 
dors outside  Radio  City.  In  upper  Manhat- 
tan's Washington  Heights  area  where  Cuban 
dealers  have  established  themselves  In  some 
of  the  bars  along  Broadway,  from  138th 
Street  north,  dally  shootouts  have  paralyzed 
police  action  with  sheer  volume.  In  the 
Bronx,  wholesale  Junk  markets  on  Walton 
Avenue  off  the  Grand  Concourse  continue  to 
proliferate  even  though  police  records  show 
repeated  arrests  and  harassment. 

The  drug  world  seems  to  gain  strength 
from  adversity.  It  Is  an  environment  of 
thoughtless,  mechanical,  clockwork  vio- 
lence. Since  many  of  the  deaths  occiir  in 
black,  Puerto  Rican  and  Cuban  neighbor- 
hoods, however,  the  media  and  the  public 
have  mined  most  of  the  fireworks,  Occasion- 
ally, a  murder  involving  mlddle-claas  whites, 
an  undercover  oop  or  a  Mafia  soldier  makes 
the  papers  and  the  Six  O'clock  News.  On 
November  1,  1973,  for  Instance,  there  was  a 
front-page  story  In  The  New  York  Times 
about  an  N.Y.U.  senior  and  his  roommate,  a 
suspected  drug  dealer,  being  murdered  in 
their  apartment  across  the  street  from  the 
school's  uptown  campus.  On  the  same  day, 
a  typical  day,  the  following  drug-related 
homicides  and  assaults  also  took  place  in 
the  city,  but  without  any  mention  in  the 
press  (the  list  does  not  Include  addict  street 
crimes  such  as  muggings  and  holdups) : 

John  Spann,  35,  shot  and  killed  at  111th 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  by  an  unknown  man 
hiding  In  a  doorway;  Ronald  Lucas,  24,  stab- 
bed to  death  in  front  of  690  East  21st  Street, 
BroolElyn;  Luis  Rlvas,  28,  shot  and  killed 
while  standing  In  front  of  64  Jesup  Place, 
the  Bronx;  Bartolo  Courasco,  shot  and  crit- 
ically wounded  by  two  men  from  a  passing 
car  while  standing  on  Columbus  Avenue, 
near  West  82d  Street;  Clark  Jackson,  shot 
and  seriously  injured  at  Eighth  Avenue  and 
114th  Street;  Robert  Smith,  shot  and  serious- 
ly injured  while  standing  In  front  of  19 
West  126th  Street;  Hector  Santiago  and  Ouil- 
lermo  Rodriques,  shot  and  critically  injured 
by  two  men  In  a  passing  car  at  the  comer 
of  Oraham  and  Selgel  Streets,  Brooklyn;  Is- 
rael Ortiz  and  James  Delgado,  shot  and 
critically  injured  while  standing  in  front  of 
1228  Morris  Avenue,  the  Bronx;  Eliot  Roman, 
shot  while  standing  on  the  corner  of  Vyse 
Avenue  and  East  179th  Street,  the  Bronx. 

The  real  danger  for  the  city's  drug  dealers, 
quite  obviously,  does  not  come  from  the  law. 
As  the  center  of  the  nation's  drug  traffickers. 
New  York  has  become  Junk  City,  a  predatory 
scene  of  unrivaled  violence,  official  corrup- 
tion and  Byzantine  plots.  No  army  of  anthro- 
pologists could  ever  have  constructed  a 
laboratory  habitat  better  suited  to  the  en- 
richment of  the  Mafia's  style.  The  very  chaos 
of  the  city's  drug  business  has  made  it  a 
temptation  to  the  mob. 

When  the  Mafia  abandoned  the  narcotics 
business  in  the  early  1960s  it  was  because  too 
many  bosses  suddenly  found  themselves  go- 
ing to  jail  for  drug  conspiracies  hatched  by 
their  underlings.  Carmine  Oalente,  John  Or- 
mento  and  Vlto  Oenovese  were  all  top  men 
who  were  jailed  during  that  period.  A  few 
Mafiosl  had  continued  deeding  In  narcotics, 
even  during  the  boss-imposed  ban,  and  today 
increasing  numbers  of  the  mob's  aggressive 
and  avaricious  young  Turks  refuse  to  accept 
the  timidity  of  rich  godfathers  as  enough  rea- 
son to  stay  out  of  narcotics.  The  profits  are 
simply  too  great.  Dealers  in  the  United  States 
who  paid  $18,000  for  a  kUo  (3.2  pounds)  of  80 
to  90  per  cent  Turkish  heroin  In  1971  are  now 
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offering  $40,000  for  a  kilo  of  Asian  heroin  that 
is  only  36  per  cent  pure.  An  Investment  of 
$600,000  m  Corsica,  S&o  Paulo  or  Saigon  can 
return  $10  million  on  the  city's  streets. 

Cmnpared  with  other  illicit  Mafla  business- 
es. Importing  and  distributing  drugs  is  ad- 
ministratively painless.  Junk  deals  are  con- 
summated once  or  twice  a  year,  and  exposure 
to  the  public,  corrupt  cops  and  underworld 
employees  is  minimal  compared  with  such 
vulnerable  day-to-day  operations  as  book- 
making,  policy  and  loansharking.  Someone 
has  to  take  those  bets,  count  the  money,  deal 
with  the  telephone  Installers,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  paying  off  the  winners,  cops,  land- 
lords, ball  bondsmen  and  disgruntled  Mafla 
employees.  In  the  drug  business,  there  is  very 
little  exposTire  and  thus  a  Tninimnm  of 
viilnerability.  In  addition,  there  are  now  very 
few  hoods  around  who  do  not  know  how 
easy  it  can  be  to  smuggle  contraband  into  the 
United  States.  Along  the  1,200- mile  Canadian 
border  between  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Maine  coast,  for  Instance,  there  are  two  Great 
Lakes  (Erie  and  Ontario) ,  Niagara  Falls,  Lake 
Champlain,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  scores 
of  small  waterways,  100  unguarded  border 
roads  and  1,000  rural  airstrips  upon  which  a 
small  plane  can  land  undetected.  This  entire 
stretch  is  patrolled  by  100  border  guards, 
with  never  more  than  twenty  of  them  on  duty 
at  one  time. 

Just  as  the  Mafiosl  had  replaced  the  Jewish 
racketeers  who  controlled  the  narcotics  busi- 
ness before  the  end  of  World  War  n  ("smack" 
as  slang  for  heroin  is  derived  from  the  Yid- 
dish word  schmeck,  or  smell),  a  loose  amal- 
gam of  multi-racial  and  multi-ethnic  en- 
trepreneurs took  the  Italians'  place  In  the 
early  sixties.  Blacks,  Puerto  Rlcans,  Cubans, 
Argentinians,  Brazilians  and,  lately,  Chinese 
distributors  moved  in  on  the  wholesale  and 
importation  level.  Independent  black  junk 
dealers  like  Julian  St.  Harrison,  Gerald  Hart- 
ley, Leroy  Barnes,  and  Robert  St^ney  have 
developed  their  own  Latin-American  connec- 
tions. Harrison,  at  53,  is  known  to  police  as 
a  ten-kilo  man  who  specializes  in  supplying 
out-of-towners  from  his  East  216th  Street 
headquarters  in  the  Bronx.  Hartley  and 
Barnes  are  both  considered  major  traffickers, 
Barnes  having  been  a  front  for  the  East 
Harlem  Maflosi  before  they  got  out.  Stepney, 
who  police  say  commutes  from  Teaneck,  New 
Jersey,  to  Bedford-Stuyvesant  every  day,  is 
another  of  the  city's  top  dealers. 

The  money  being  made  by  black  racketeers 
In  narcotics,  of  course,  is  finding  its  way  into 
other  illegitimate  enterprises.  Blacks  are  not 
only  riinnlng  their  own  policy  and  loanshark 
operations  in  areas  that  were  once  Mafla 
controlled,  but  they  have  begun  moving  into 
legitimate  businesses  as  well.  Bar-and-grllls, 
drycleanlng  shops,  liquet'  stores,  even  ghetto 
tenements  are  being  swallowed  up  by  black 
racketeers  in  payment  for  gambling  and 
loanshark  debts,  a  pattern  of  upward  crimi- 
nal mobility  ominously  familiar  to  the  Ma- 
fiosl themselves. 

One  of  the  biggest  Cuban  operators  In  the 
city  today  is  Rene  Texeira,  who  lives  in  the 
Bronx  but  controls,  along  with  Regillo  Fer- 
nandez, another  Cuban,  most  of  the  traffick- 
ing In  northern  Manhattan  and  New  Jersey. 
The  Mafla's  greatest  problem  in  retaking 
their  netherworld  interests  wlU  undoubted- 
ly oome  from  the  Cuban  racketeers.  In  West 
New  York,  Union  City  and  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  as  well  as  Washington  Heights  and 
much  of  upper  Manhattan,  Junk  has  been 
controlled  by  Cuban  gangs  since  the  Mafla 
families  of  Slmone  Rizzo  (Sam  the  Plumber) 
DeCavalcante  and  Joseph  (Bayonne  Joe) 
Zlcarelll  were  decimated  by  continuous  Fed- 
eral harassment  and  jail.  The  Cubans,  mean- 
while— some  with  a  paramilitary  training 
left  over  from  their  Batista,  anti-guerrilla 
days — ^have  become  a  powerful  criminal  group 
as  well  organized,  some  say,  as  the  Mafla 
itself.  The  Cubans'  greatest  enemies  at  prea- 
ent,  however,  are  the  city's  Puerto  Rlcan 


racketeers,  who  are  in  direct  competition  for 
the  Latin  junk  market  and  for  gambling  and 
loan-shark  operations. 

On  Manhattan's  Upper  West  Side,  with  his 
base  of  operation  around  Broadway  and  110th 
Street,  Anthony  Angelet,  a  64-year-old  Puerto 
Rlcan  racket  boss.  Is  holding  the  fort  for 
Raymond  (Spanish  Raymond)  Marquez, 
who  is  in  Jail.  Lionel  Gonzalez,  another  of 
the  city's  powerful  Puerto  Rican  dealers,  con- 
centrates his  activities  In  the  South  Bronx, 
more  specifically  from  his  headquarters  along 
Southern  Boulevard  between  149th  and  160tb 
Streets.  In  Brooklyn,  the  top  Puerto  Rican 
dealer  has  been  Identlfled  as  Jose  Rosa,  whose 
connections  along  Fourth  Avenue  In  South 
Brooklyn  are  as  good  as  his  connections  on 
the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico.  He  Is,  In  fact,  the 
island's  key  supplier.  These  top  dealers  are 
so  carefully  Insulated  from  their  day-to-day 
operations  that  it  is  extremely  dlfficiilt,  de- 
spite almost  dally  harassment  and  question- 
ing by  the  police,  to  land  any  of  these  men 
in  coiu^. 

Further  compUcating  the  Mafia's  takeover 
plans  are  the  Chinese.  Ten  years  ago,  when 
the  Italian-American  Maflosi  left  Junk  City, 
the  main  suppliers  were  Sicilian,  French  and 
Corsican.  By  controlling  these  suppliers,  the 
Maflosi  controlled  the  amount  of  drugs  that 
entered  the  United  States.  During  the  mid- 
dle sixties,  however,  increasing  numbers  of 
Chinese  seamen  began  jumping  ship  in  the 
United  States  with  as  much  as  ten  kiloe  of 
heroin  strapped  to  their  backs.  Suddenly, 
the  poppy  farms  of  Turkey,  the  smuggling 
routes  through  Sicily  and  Corsica,  and  the 
refineries  In  Iilaraeilles  were  no  longer  the 
only  sources.  Today,  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  half  the  heroin  used  In  the  United 
States  comes  from  the  Far  East,  much  of  it 
smuggled  Into  the  country  by  ship-Jumping 
Chinese  seamen.  Cvistoms  and  immigration 
officials  say  It  is  impossible  to  deal  with  the 
problem  effectively.  The  relaxation  of  immi- 
gration rules  has  recently  filled  America's 
Chinatowns  with  new  Inhabitants,  and  it  is 
comparatively  simple  for  a  seaman  with 
$60,000  forth  of  pure  heroin  to  dis^pear  In 
these  communities.  On  April  11,  seven  Chi- 
nese were  arrested  in  New  York  with  eleven 
pounds  of  heroin,  and  six  of  the  seven  turned 
out  to  be  ship-Jumpers.  The  heroin  was  part 
of  a  100-pound  batch  brought  into  the  coun- 
try by  a  European  diplomat.  On  June  30,  four 
Chinese  were  arrested  in  a  Sunnyslde, 
Queens,  apartment  trying  to  extricate  eight- 
een pounds  of  heroin  from  behind  a  base- 
board where  two  other  Chinese  had  hidden 
it  earll^  in  the  year  at  the  time  of  their 
arrest.  And,  on  August  21,  as  the  godfathers 
made  up  their  minds  to  get  back  Into  the 
junk  business.  Federal  agents  arrested  00- 
year-old  Kan  Kit  Hule,  the  unofficial  mayor 
of  Chinatown,  in  a  $300,000  deal  involving 
twenty  ptounds  of  heroin,  two  Chinese  busi- 
nessmen, a  Chinese  ship-jvunper,  two  Chi- 
nese-American undercover  cops,  40  Federal 
agents  using  twelve  unmarked  cars,  and  a 
seven-hour  circuitous  tour  led  by  cautious 
Hule  that  took  the  entire  entourage  through 
the  alleys,  factory  buildings  and  streets  of 
the  Lower  East  Side. 

The  Maflosi  explored  a  return  to  the  drug 
trade  about  a  year  ago.  Key  men  were  given 
permission  to  make  buys,  and  a  few  have 
been  caught. 

On  January  18,  Louis  Clrlllo,  a  Luccheae 
family  associate,  was  Indicted  In  Miami  in 
a  1,500-pound  multl-mlUion-dollar  heroin- 
smuggling  conspiracy.  On  April  29,  while 
searching  through  Clrlllo's  Bronx  home. 
Federal  agents  found  nearly  $1.1  million 
burled  in  the  backyard  and  the  basement. 
On  February  4,  another  Lucchese  family 
associate,  Vincent  Papa,  was  arrested  In  the 
Bronx  with  $967,600  in  a  green  suitcase  des- 
tined for  a  200-pound  heroin  buy.  Papa  had 
once  served  five  years  for  selling  narcotics 
and  had  a  record  of  36  arrests.  On  May  10. 
Joseph  (JoJo)  Manfredi,  a  Gamblno  family 
captain,  was  brrested  along  with  two  najkh- 


ews  and  fourteen  other  men  In  a  $36-mUlloa- 
a-year  heroin  operation  that  si>eclallzed  In 
supplying  several  mldwestern  cities.  On  July 
16,  Michael  Pi^a,  Vincent  Papa's  34-y8ar-old 
nephew,  was  arrested  with  another  man  for 
selling  eleven  pounds  of  cocaine  to  an  under- 
cover agent. 

In  addition  to  the  unusual  rash  of  Mafla- 
associated  drug  arrests,  police  began  hearing 
rumors  that  a  number  of  gangland  ^"ll"gt 
were  directly  related  to  the  mob's  re-entry 
into  drugs.  On  August  10,  for  Instance,  the 
bodies  of  two  of  Joseph  Manfredi 's  nephews, 
one  of  whom  had  been  arrested  with  him  on 
May  10,  were  found  in  the  deserted  Clason'a 
Point  section  of  the  Bronx.  The  killing  was 
apparently  Intended  to  Insure  silence  In  the 
drug  case  involving  their  uncle. 

On  July  16,  when  acting  Oenoveae  family 
boss  Thomas  (Tommy  Ryan)  Eboll  was  ahot 
and  killed  on  a  Brooklyn  street  oomer,  it  waa 
at  first  suspected  that  his  death  had  aome- 
thlng  to  do  with  the  Gallo-Colombo  war.  He 
had  Just  walked  out  of  his  girl  friend  Elvira 
(Dolly)  Lenzo's  Lefferts  Avenue  apartment, 
shortly  after  midnight,  when  two  men 
stepped  out  of  a  yellow  panel  truck  and 
opened  flre,  hitting  EboU  flve  times  in  the 
head  and  neck.  Since  the  killing.  Federal 
ajents  suspect  that  Eboll  was  killed  not  be- 
cause of  a  Mafla  family  feud,  but  because  he 
was  involved  In  a  $4-mllllon  narcotics 
scheme  In  which  he  tried  to  withhold  more 
than  a  million  dollars.  On  April  29,  when 
Federal  agents  dug  up  Louis  Clrlllo's  back- 
yard in  the  Bronx  and  found  $1,078,100, 
Eboll's  fate  was  sealed.  It  is  now  suspected 
that  Eboll  had  withheld  that  sum  from  his 
peers,  the  very  top-level  Mafla  financiers  who 
had  originally  banJcrolled  Clrlllo's  heroin- 
smuggling  plan.  As  Is  customary  in  such 
cases,  underlings  like  Clrlllo  are  not  held 
responsible  for  the  greed  of  their  bosses  and 
are.  therefore,  spared.  Eboll,  however,  knew 
better.  "They  had  to  blow  hJm  away,"  an 
Informer  explained,  "because  he  had  held 
out  on  bosses.  He  had  made  fools  of  his  own 
kind.  The  only  thing  that  took  them  so  long 
[Eboll  was  killed  two  months  and  seventeen 
days  after  the  money  was  uncovered)  waa 
that  they  were  probably  trying  to  get  him 
to  replace  the  million  so  he  could  live." 

Other  signs  of  the  mob's  re-entry  into  Junk 
were  apparent  when  top  Mafla  bosses  like 
Santo  Trafflcante  of  New  Orleans  suddenly 
took  trips  to  the  Far  East.  Federal  narcotics 
agents,  who  have  spotted  both  men  In  Sai- 
gon, Hong  Kong,  Singapore  and  ThaUand. 
are  almost  certain  that  Asian  connections 
were  being  established  to  supplement  the 
mob's  traditional  French  and  Corsican  sup- 
pliers. Another  indication  was  the  appear- 
ance in  New  York  late  last  year  of  Thomas 
Buscetta,  a  SicUlan-bom  man  of  many  pass- 
ports and  the  Mafla's  main  South  American 
connection.  Buscetta  was  arrested  In  front 
of  the  United  Nations  as  an  illegal  alien,  but 
left  the  country  after  posing  $40,000  bail. 
He  was  wanted  at  the  time  by  Sicilian  police 
for  masterminding  a  1963  massacre  in  which 
seven  polloemen  and  three  civilians  died. 
Today.  Buscetta  lives  in  Sao  PauJo,  Brazil, 
under  the  name  of  Robert  V.  Cavalaro.  and 
owns  a  fleet  of  376  taxlcabe  and  a  string  of 
luncheonettes.  Slipping  in  and  out  of  the 
United  States  almost  at  will,  Buscetta  vras  re- 
cently cavight  coming  through  the  Canadian 
border  at  Champlain,  New  York,  with  an 
American,  three  Italians,  and  two  Argen- 
tinian passports.  While  customs  officials 
marveled  at  the  fact  that  each  of  the  pass- 
ports bore  a  different  name  under  his  photo- 
graph, and  as  they  searched  his  car,  Abiding  a 
Playboy  Club  credit  card  slip,  a  booklet  of 
lottery  tickets  and  a  reel  of  obscene  film, 
Buscetta  disappeared  from  the  border  patrol 
station. 

Buscetta's  importance  to  the  B&afloal  la 
twofold.  He  is  not  only  their  man  In  South 
America,  but  he  also  represenU,  at  44  years 
of  age,  just  the  kind  of  potential  Mafla  boas 
that   old-world    dons    like    Carlo    Oamblao 
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MavbelLe  smugglcri  ■A-efo"t:ppe<::  c"  or  i-iay- 
be  the  buyers  couldn't  raise  the  money.  While 
Ciistoms  was  wondering,  BNDD  moved  In 
with  Mexican  police  to  scuttle  the  convoy 
and  Jail  the  mules  somewhere  south  of  the 
border.  A  few  more  miles  and  the  smug- 
glers would  have  been  In  Customs  territory. 
When  you  add  ut  all  these  differences  of 
opinion  between  Customs  and  BNDD  which 
hare  Jeopardized.  In  the  estimate  of  a  high 
BNTDD  offllcal.  at  least  20  per  cent  of  all  fed- 
ora! drug  cases,  you  are  tempted  to  make  the 
r,uiclc  Judgment  that  the  agencies  cut  off 
;ach  other  more  than  they  cut  off  drugs. 
'lo.vever.  before  you  blanj3  an  agency  i.'or 
not  cooperating,  It  la  only  fair  to  ask  what 
he  a^cency  has  to  go  through  when  It  actually 
;rles  to  cooperate  on  a  collective  bust,  as  pre- 
scribed In  the  various  gruldellnes  and  memo- 
■anda  of  understanding  One  example  of  such 
m  effort  Is  the  JaKuar  rase,  where  both  Cus- 
;om8"  director  Mvles  Ambrose  and  BNDD's 
John  Ingersoll  co-announced  the  seizure  of 
!00  pounds  of  heroin  and  the  arrest  of  five 
jersons  in  New  Yorlc  last  September — the 
tecond  largest  seizure  In  the  city's  history. 

SNITCHING    THS    FLOUm 

Before  the  beige  Jaguar,  loaded  with 
leroin.  was  ever  permuted  to  be  convoyed 
'rom  France  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  the 
rase  was  In  the  solid  grip  of  the  BNDD  They 
:iad  found  the  informant,  paid  him  »50,Oo6, 
>e:  up  the  shipment,  and  discovered  where 
:he  stuff  was  hidden  In  the  car.  BNDD  was 


least;  one  Oi,her  agency  would  have  its  chance 
to  complicate  matters.  This  time.  It  was  the 
U.S.  Army.  Based  on  prior  agreement,  BNDD 
and  the  Army  had  Installed  a  homing  device 
Into  the  electrical  system  of  the  Jaguar  so  it 
could  be  tailed  by  Army  helicopters.  The  plan 
was  abandoned  at  the  last  minute  when 
somebody  pointed  out  that  Americans  get 
nervous  seeing  Army  helicopters  over  the 
highways.  The  homing  unit  waf  removed  and 
the  flour  substitution  effected  while  the  car 
was  stored  at  a  New  York  garage  awaiting  Its 
pick-up  by  hopefully  unsi;i=pectlng  couriers. 

When    *'^^    r^Mrl»""H    «rr.r*^rT    unc'    f}^y*'n    ♦»-«• 

Jaguar  out  of  the  garage,  a  long  proceeslc 

narcs  fell  In  llue.  Unfortunately,  the  elec- 
crlcal  system  of  the  Jaguar,  still  recovering 
from  the  homing  surgery,  fizzled,  leaving  the 
Jaguar  stalled  and  the  narcs  strung  out  be- 
hind like  a  funeral  procession  when  the 
hearse  has  a  blow-out. 

The  lead  narc,  wearing  long  hair  and  carry- 
ing a  purse  so  as  not  to  arouse  suspicion, 
walked  up  to  the  stalled  Jaguar  and  aaked  If 
the  occupants  needed  any  help.  Could  It  be 
the  wiring?  The  couriers,  unaware  of  where 
the  stuff  was  stored,  and  worried  that  the 
loosening  of  any  bolt  might  result  in  a  flood 
of  heroin,  turned  down  the  road  service.  The 
narcs  had  to  make  the  bust  right  there. 
Meanwhile,  somewhere  in  the  city,  the  buyers 
went  home  empty-handed,  not  knowing  that 
they  were  saved  by  BNDD  electricians  from 
being  arrested  while  receiving  BNDD  flour. 


aepartiiieiit. 

BNDD  and  Customs  are  particularly  .sus- 
ceptible to  this  confusion  because  the  former 
likes  to  bust  large  purchasers,  the  big  boys, 
and  uses  Its  undercover  operatives  to  sell 
narcotics.  Customs,  on  the  other  hand. 
specializes  in  nabbing  the  sellers,  and  uses 
Its  undercover  men  to  buy  narcotics.  It  13 
possible  that  the  federal  government  has 
actually  sold  dope  to  Itself  The  same  govern- 
ment has,  on  occasion,  tried  to  arrest  Itself. 

The  most  recent  example  occurred  at  a 
warehouse  on  the  West  coast,  according  to 
a  BNDD  source  BNnn  bao  rv,,.  pioo«  <i-^h.. 
surveillance  and  comes  in  with  guns  drawn 
to  nab  some  heroin  dealers  with  the  goods. 
Customs  Is  watching  the  same  warehouse 
and  thinks  that  those  men  with  guns  are 
a  rival  drug  faction  trying  to  heist  the  drugs 
A  scene  Is  narrowly  averted  In  which  the 
Incredulous  heroin  dealers  walk  out  of  the 
trap  after  watching  two  federal  agencies  gun 
each   other  down. 

One  wonders  what  all  these  Interagency 
blitzes  have  to  do  with  the  drug  traffic  Such 
an  approach,  however,  inhibits  understand- 
ing. In  60  years  of  creative  organization,  the 
narcotics  agencies  have  had  about  as  much 
luck  stopping  heroin  as  the  Prohibition  peo- 
ple had  in  drying  up  the  country.  The  Amer- 
ican connection  tussles  over  seizures  which 
In  the  best  years  represent  perhaps  10  per 
cent  of  the  heroin  traffic,  a  10  per  cent  that 
Is  probably   replaced    Into  the   system.  The 


The  ski  Jump  was  based  on  local  and  state 
police  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  on 
how  many  addicts  they  had  identified  during 
a  given  year.  Most  years  the  Bureau  said 
there  were  thousands  of  new  addicts,  but  that 
the  total  number  continued  to  decline.  For 
this  to  happen,  as  Llndesmlth  says,  thou- 
sands of  addicts  must  have  been  miraculously 
recovering  from  their  habit  every  year,  a  fact 
not  supported  by  the  Bureau's  theories  on 
the  perils  of  addiction.  (The  Bureau  had  al- 
ways been  good  with  numbers.  A  declining 
drug-arrest  rate  meant  that  addiction  was 
on  the  wnnp  v  M'"  on  i.  --».gcji., «  ~rr?F'  -''e 
meant  the  Bureau  was  curbing  addiction  by 
catching  more  dealers.) 

Even  during  its  prosperous  years,  however, 
the  Bureau  had  not  looked  as  healthv  on  the 
»kl-jump  curve  nn  other  agencies  who  took 
the  dismal  or  Insoluble  crisis  approach 
There  is  always  more  money,  and  therefore 
••curlty.  111  working  against  bad  housing, 
which  Is  always  around,  than  against  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  which  may  not  be 
The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  always  got  praise. 
but  almost  never  got  budget  Increases,  or  new 
offices  It  also  had  to  prepare  for  the  day 
when  the  curve  would  level  out  or  fall  to 
zero,  thus  dumping  the  entire  agency  out 
on  Its  tall. 

The  successor  agency  to  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics,  the  BNDD,  was  rescued  from  this 
dUemma  by  the  hippies  and  by  the  nar- 
cotics epidemic  of  1968.  The  ski-Jump  curve 
was  promptly  burled  in  an  avalanche  of  ad- 


uuu)$ri.  cuts,  i-suuuuy.  nuwever,  CHii   [je  uiHnieu 

for  an  epidemic. 

THE  SEIZURE  CHART  WAR 

All  this  luxury  does  have  Its  drawbacks. 
Until  the  agencies  can  come  up  with  some 
way  of  showing  another  decline  In  addiction, 
they  have  to  prove  their  worthiness  by  other 
means.  Both  the  BNDD  and  Customs  have 
turned  to  the  seizure  chart,  once  merely  win- 
dow dressing  for  the  old  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
when  the  proof  was  In  the  ski-Jump  curve. 
Now,  the  public  depends  on  the  seizure  chart 
for  Its  knowledge  of  whether  the  war  against 
the  e^Jj  trR*".-  :-    •:cri,.d:n„'  •- r  falllrg. 

Seizure  charts  are  In  some  ways  superior 
to  addict  counts  They  are  certainly  more 
exciting,  because  the  numbers  represent  ac- 
tual lumps  of  heroin  taken  from  Frog  One 
and  his  colleagues  in  dramatic  episodes 
Moreover,  while  the  addict  count  Is  a  direct 
measure  of  addiction,  the  seizure  rate  is 
hard  to  connect  with  the  actual  heroin  traf- 
fic Nol>>dv  knows  what  effect  increased  seiz- 
ures has  on  driig  sales,  whether  more  Is  put 
Into  the  system  to  replace  what  Is  lost,  or 
whether  leas  is  available  for  the  addict  No- 
body, f>ir  that  matter,  has  any  Idea  of  how 
much  heroin  comes  into  the  country  Cus- 
toms can  therefore  claim  a  gigantic  Increase 
in  heroin  seizures  fmm  aio  pounds  in  IMO 
to  346  8  pounds  In  1970  to  1.308  8fi  pounds  In 
1971,  with  the  assurance  that  nobody,  not 
even  Customs,  will  know  what  that  number 
really  represenU  When  U.8  News  and  World 
Report  recently  asked  Myles  Ambrose,    Is  the 


the  dtreet,  but  his  boss  has  no  trouble  keep- 
ing the  BNDD  seizure  chart  sep.irale  from 
the  Customs  seizure  chart.  Narc  One  Is  told 
that  he  should  cooperate  with  Narc  Two,  he 
has  heard  the  officials  proclaim  the  historic 
unity  between  the  agencies.  But  he  also 
knows  what  happens  if  the  Junkie  ends  up 
as  a  Narc  Two  statistic.  Cooperation  with 
your  rival  agents,  therefore,  means  walking 
arm-in-arm  out  of  New  York  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Maloney's  office  slowly  enough 
so  the  other  agent  won't  get  panicked  nnd 
think  you  are  trying  to  out-race  him,  and  fast 
enougli  s-o  vou  wlP  make  It  'o  the  tvis.  <;r'=' 
That  happen.  1  recently  after  Maloney  ad- 
vised both  a  Customs  and  a  BTiDD  agent  that 
a  shipment  was  coming  in.  Customs  got  the 
case  when  BNDD  s  car  wouldn't  start 

At  the  start  of  the  Nixon  Administration, 
BNDD  was  safely  in  the  lead  of  the  coopera- 
tive wi^r  It  had  the  tradition  of  Harry  An- 
•iliiigen  the  italUsllcians  of  the  .-iitl-jump 
curve.  a:id  the  Ju.^tlce  Department  BNDD  s 
foreign  agents  could  blitz  Customs  on  every 
continent  Cu.«ioms.  from  n*  position  down 
at  the  border,  had  never  done  much  drug 
calchliig.  and  the  agency  hadn  I  goiten  any- 
where by  approachliig  Congreu  year  after 
VBAr  with  wari.lngk  about  the  mound  of 
^tillcAsei  piling  on  Its  harried  lnpeiti>r»  fn  m 
the  Interrisllonal  tourmi  boom  But  under 
bulldog  Myles  Ambrooe,  «ho  reportedly  hiis 
a  "Bust  a  Junkie  '  »igii  o-i  h;»  desk,  the 
agency  began  to  get  healthier  wlie.i  it  could 
show  that  some  of  these  lultcaset  had  false 
bottoms  and  contained  dope  Cusion-.i  got  an 
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extra  »8.75-mnilon  boost  In  1969  for  915  ad- 
ditional narcs,  and  was  also  given  enough 
airplanes  and  sensors  to  create  a  pusher's 
DMZ  at  the  Mexican  border.  Its  total  budget 
^ew  from  t89  million  in  1968  to  $189  mil- 
lion In  1972.  BNDD,  meanwhUe,  was  expand- 
ing from  an  original  $14.4  mUUon  for  600 
igents  In  1968  to  $65.1  mlUlon  for  over  1,300 
In  1971. 

trP  AGAINST  AGENT   O'HARA 

There  were  two  ways  the  agencies  could 
ipproach  this  seizure  war.  One  would  be  to 
actually  Dust  more  Junkies  than  the  other, 
ind  the  second  would  be  to  concentrate  on 
I  more  creative  use  of  what  was  actually 
seized.  It  is  In  the  latter  area  that  Customs 
gained  ground.  Ambrose's  men  began  to 
nake  historic  and  dramatic  busts,  as  op- 
josed  to  the  run-of-the-mill  busts  of  the 
3NDD.  The  difference  between  a  dramatic 
)U3t  and  a  routine  bust  Is  the  difference 
between  a  human  Customs  inspector  sniffing 
)ut  some  marijuana,  and  a  pot-smelling  dog 
lolng  the  same  thing.  Ambrose  had  the  dogs, 
ind  they  made  newspaper  stories,  while 
B?nDD  was  stumbling  around  looking  for 
French  heroin  labs. 

Ingersoll  also  made  the  classic  mistake  of 

;olng  after  the  Families,  the  10  or  so  under- 

vorld  systems  responsible,  he  said,  for  most 

)f  the  drug  traffic  in  this  country.  The  Fam- 

iles   technique   had  been   tried  before,  and 

as   any   narc   can   tell   you,   It   never   works. 

:!ome  mules  you  get.  but  not  the  PamUles. 

People  out  In  White  Plains  may  have  some 

:  ascinatlon  for  the  big  shots."  says  one  ex- 

larc.  "But  It  doesn't  mean  much.  They  want 

o  get  that  pusher  down  the  street."  Going 

i^ter   the   Families,   like   writing   the   Oreat 

-American    Novel,    can    be    an    excuse    to    sit 

I  ifound  and  do  nothing.  Ambrose.  meanwhUe, 

't'as  taking  the  street  approach,  making  the 

neighborhood  safe  from  the  old  dope  peddler. 

Ingersoll's  narcs  were  off  on  this  wild  goose 

( hase   while   Ambrose   was   secretlv   meeting 

f  rith  Jack  Webb  and  the  network  television 

jeople.  Both  Customs  and  BNDD  had  hoped 

to   get   their   own   TV   shows,   but   "O'Hara, 

1'3.    Treasury"    beat    BNDD    to    the    living 

!  Doms,  and  by  the  time  Ingersoll  got  to  the 

I  etworks,  according  to  John  Finlator,  former 

liNDD   deputy    director,    "the    antl-vlolence 

ttilng  had  taken  over"  and  the  BNDD  show 

vas   turned   down.    OHara   put   the   double 

s  :rew  on  BNDD;  even  as  real  Customs  agents 

were   outmaneuverlng   BNDD   at   the    street 

1  !vel.  Its  television  agent.  O'Hara,  was  busting 

the    major    pushers.    Every    week.    Customs' 

1- Igh-quallty  detective  would  crush  another 

I  Ig  Family  on  ABC,  while  Its  luggage-shakers 

V  ere  getting  a  high-quantity  seizure  record 

ty  mopping  up   all  the   little  busts.   BNDD 

•3  as  squeezed  out  somewhere  between  O'Hara 

and  the  border. 

ENDD.  not  easily  outdone,  retaliated  with 
t  ie  open  files  and  the  Incredible  lump.  Open- 
1  ig  the  files  to  reporters  finally  got  the 
I  NDD  Into  the  newspaper,  where  Ambrose's 
pot-snlffiin^  dogs  and  computer  narcs  and 
1-eroln-DMZ  had  been  all  alone.  {Newsweek 
r  fcently  ran  a  big  feature  on  BNDD's  South 
f  merica  work.)  And  the  BNDD  surfaced  with 
t  le  incredible  lump  In  its  January,  1972. 
seizure  press  release,  when  It  heaped  all  Its 
s  jizures  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
f  om  an  entire  world-wide  Illicit  market  into 
oie.  unprecedented,  $920-mniion  pile.  This 
t  )ta!  Included  heroin,  morphine  base,  and 
0  3lum — domestic  and  foreign  hauls — and 
pushed  the  BNDD  chart  to  3,784  pounds,  far 
h  syond  anything  previously  claimed.  The  fact 
t  lat  some  of  these  Ingredients  might  not 
have  been  destined  for  U.S.  consumption,  or 
t  lat  many  of  these  seizures,  as  one  Customs 
oBclal  charged,  "were  made  entirely  by  for- 
e  gn  police."  was  obscured  by  the  numerical 
Y.  eft  of  the  composite  bust. 

Customs,  meanwhile,  aware  of  the  growing 
bsneflta  of  this  go-to-the-source  technique, 
a  Uced  Congress  for  more  of  Its  own  overseas 
ajents,  so  as  not  to  be  "blindfolded  at  the 
bjrder."  This  would  provide  the  chance  for 
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cooperation  with  BNDD  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home.  BNDD  complained  that  the  guidelines 
would  prohibit  this,  but  Customs  offered  to 
help  write  new  guidelines. 

While  both  agencies  wrestled  over  inter- 
national coordination,  Ambrose  outflanked 
both  his  friends  at  Treasury  and  his  rivals  at 
BNDD.  What  the  drug  way  really  needed,  he 
convinced  President  Nixon,  was  a  totally 
new  agency,  able  to  Integrate  its  attack 
with  all  the  other  agencies.  The  others  were 
doing  a  pretty  good  Job,  but  they  did  not 
have  the  promise  of  a  Special  Office  of  Drug 
Abuse  Law  Enforcement — the  President's 
arm— especially  If  that  Office  were  headed 
by  Myles  Ambrose.  Some  reorganization 
would  be  needed,  since  Ambrose  planned  to 
take  250  agents,  or  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
entire  drug  force,  away  from  BNDD,  and 
would  also  draw  from  other  government 
narc  pools.  Ingersoll  assured  everybody  that 
this  would  be  no  problem  for  BNDD.  His 
agents  might  be  working  for  Ambrose,  but 
he  would  retain,  as  he  put  It,  "administra- 
tive Jurisdiction." 

The  new  agency  would  also  demand  a 
revolutionary  approach— an  all-out  blitz  on 
the  street-level  heroin  pusher,  reminiscent  of 
the  traditional  clean-up  campaigns.  (Carl 
Perrlan,  of  Rep.  Murphy's  staff,  notes  that 
before  a  big  drug  hearing  la  San  Diego  In 
1965,  Customs  boasted  that  its  men  had 
Just  "cleaned  up"  Tijuana.  Perrlan  left  the 
meeting,  took  $190  Into  Tijuana  and  returned 
a  few  hours  later  to  lay  a  pocketful  of 
drugs  on  the  committee  table).  Ambrose's 
clean-up,  carefully  timed  over  the  next  few 
months,    will    be    national    In    scope. 

With  Narc  Six  sneaking  up  at  the  rear 
of  the  long  line  of  agents  behind  the  drug 
smuggler,  some  new  problems  might  arise. 
Is  the  BNDD  narc  on  loan  to  the  new  agency 
supposed  to  bust  for  Ambrose  or  for  Inger- 
soll thre«  federal  agencies  might  try  to  sell 
flour  to  each  other,  and  there  might  be 
some  uncertainty  about  the  triple  convoys. 
But  the  magnitude  of  the  drug  crisis  Is  great 
enough  to  override  such  limitations,  and  the 
only  thing  that  remains  is  to  explain  why 
another  agency  is  necessary.  President  Nbcon 
did: 

At  present,  there  are  nine  federal  agencies 
Involved  in  one  fashion  or  another  with  the 
problem  of  drug  addiction.  In  this  manner 
our  efforts  have  been  fragmented  through 
competing  priorities,  lack  of  communica- 
tion, multiple  authority,  and  limited  and  dis- 
persed resources.  The  magnitude  and  severity 
of  the  present  threat  will  no  longer  permit 
this  piecemeal  and  bureaucratlcally-dls- 
persed  effort  at  drug  control. 


Anatomy   or  the  Drug  War 
(By  Nicholas  PUeggl) 

After  a  series  of  secret  meetings  In  August, 
the  city's  Mafia  leaders  decided  to  end  their 
ten-year  self-imposed  prohibition  and  re- 
enter the  narcotics  business.  It  was  a  deci- 
sion based  on  the  fact  that  the  profits  In 
drugs  today  are  greater  and  the  risks  more 
remote  than  ever.  Long  before  the  public  was 
aware  that  the  police  department  property 
clerk's  office  serred  as  a  major  drug  supply 
center,  Maflosl  knew  that  law  enforcement 
in  the  area  had  broken  down.  It  was  the 
Maflosl,  after  all  who  were  buying  back 
much  of  the  same  heroin  and  cocaine  that 
was  being  seized  from  them  by  narcotics 
agents. 

The  decision,  aside  from  its  probable  social 
consequences  is  expected  to  escalate  fur- 
ther what  Is  already  open  warfare  among  the 
Independent  junk  dealers  who  now  control 
the  Importation  and  distribution  of  drugs  In 
the  city.  In  the  last  two  years,  for  Instance, 
there  have  been  more  than  250  murders  of 
middle-level  non-addict  pushers.  There  has 
been.  In  fact,  even  without  the  Mafia's  heavy 
hand,  an  exotic  orgy  of  violence  among  the 
city's  free-wheeling  dealers,  wholesalers, 
smugglers,    importers,   corrupt   cops,   double 


agents  and  street-comer  pushers.  There  are 
parts  of  Bedford-Stuyvesant  In  which  black 
heroin  dealers  control  so  many  killers  that 
even  state  legislators  and  local  political  lead- 
ers admit  privately  that  they  are  terrified  to 
speak  out  against  specific  Individuals. 

There  are  streets  in  Harlem,  the  South 
Bronx,  and  around  the  Sunset  Park  area  of 
predominantly  white  working-class  South 
Brooklyn  where  pushers  openly  argue  over 
choice  sidewalk  locations,  like  chestnut  ven- 
dors outside  Radio  City.  In  upper  Manhat- 
tan's Washington  Heights  area  where  Cuban 
dealers  have  established  themselves  In  some 
of  the  bars  along  Broadway,  from  138th 
Street  north,  dally  shootouts  have  paralyzed 
police  action  with  sheer  volume.  In  the 
Bronx,  wholestile  Junk  markets  on  Walton 
Avenue  off  the  Grand  Concourse  continue  to 
proliferate  even  though  police  records  show 
repeated  arrests  and  harassment. 

The  drug  world  seems  to  gain  strength 
from  adversity.  It  Is  an  environment  of 
thoughtless,  mechanical,  clockwork  vio- 
lence. Since  many  of  the  deaths  occur  In 
black,  Puerto  Rican  and  Cuban  neighbor- 
hoods, however,  the  media  and  the  public 
have  missed  most  of  the  fireworks,  Occaslon- 
aUy,  a  murder  involving  middle-class  whites, 
an  undercover  cop  or  a  Mafia  soldier  makes 
the  papers  and  the  Six  O'clock  News.  On 
November  1,  1972,  for  Instance,  there  was  a 
front-page  story  In  The  New  York  Times 
about  an  N.Y.U.  senior  and  his  roommate,  a 
suspected  drug  dealer,  being  murdered  In 
their  apartment  across  the  street  from  the 
school's  uptown  campus.  On  the  same  day, 
a  typical  day,  the  following  drug-related 
homicides  and  assaults  also  took  place  In 
the  city,  but  without  any  mention  In  the 
press  (the  list  does  not  Include  addict  street 
crimes  such  as  muggings  and  holdups) : 

John  Spann,  35,  shot  and  killed  at  lllth 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  by  an  unknown  man 
hiding  In  a  doorway;  Ronald  Lucas,  24,  stab- 
bed to  death  In  front  of  590  East  21st  Street, 
Brooklyn;  Luis  Rlvas,  28,  shot  and  killed 
while  standing  In  front  of  64  Jesup  Place, 
the  Bronx:  Bartolo  Courasco,  shot  and  crit- 
ically wounded  by  two  men  from  a  passing 
car  while  standing  on  Columbus  Avenue, 
near  West  82d  Street:  Clark  Jackson,  shot 
and  seriously  Injured  at  Eighth  Avenue  and 
114th  Street;  Robert  Smith,  shot  and  serious- 
ly injured  while  standing  In  front  of  19 
West  126th  Street:  Hector  Santiago  and  GuU- 
lermo  Rodrlques,  shot  and  critically  injured 
by  two  men  In  a  passing  car  at  the  comer 
of  Graham  and  Selgel  Streets,  Brooklyn;  Is- 
rael Ortiz  and  James  Delgado.  shot  and 
critically  Injured  while  standing  In  front  of 
1228  Morris  Avenue,  the  Bronx;  Eliot  Roman, 
shot  while  standing  on  the  corner  of  'Vyse 
Avenue  and  E&st  179th  Street,  the  Bronx. 

The  real  danger  for  the  city's  drug  dealers, 
quite  obviously,  does  not  come  from  the  law. 
.'^s  the  center  of  the  nation's  drug  traffickers, 
New  York  has  become  Junk  City,  a  predatory 
scene  of  unrivaled  violence,  official  corrup- 
tion and  Byzantine  plots.  No  army  of  anthro- 
pologists could  ever  have  constructed  a 
laboratory  habitat  better  suited  to  the  en- 
richment of  the  Mafia's  style.  The  very  chaos 
of  the  city's  drug  business  has  made  It  a 
temptation  to  the  mob. 

When  the  Mafia  abandoned  the  narcotics 
business  In  the  early  1960s  it  was  because  too 
many  bosses  suddenly  found  themselves  go- 
ing to  Jail  for  drug  conspiracies  hatched  by 
their  underlings.  Carmine  Galente,  John  Or- 
mento  and  Vlto  Genovese  were  all  top  men 
who  were  Jailed  during  that  period.  A  few 
Maflosl  had  continued  dealing  In  narcotics, 
even  during  the  boss-Imposed  ban,  and  today 
Increasing  numbers  of  the  mob's  aggressive 
and  avaricious  young  Turks  refuse  to  accept 
the  timidity  of  rich  godfathers  as  enough  rea- 
son to  stay  out  of  narcotics.  The  profits  are 
simply  too  great.  Dealers  In  the  United  States 
who  paid  $18,000  for  a  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  of  80 
to  90  per  cent  Turkish  heroin  in  1971  are  now 
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offering  $40,000  for  a  kilo  of  Asian  heroin  that 
is  only  25  per  cent  pure.  An  Investment  of 
$500,000  In  Corsica,  S&o  Paulo  or  Saigon  can 
return  $10  million  on  the  city's  streets. 

Compared  with  other  Illicit  Mafla  business- 
es, importing  and  distributing  drugs  is  ad- 
ministratively painless.  Junk  deals  are  con- 
summated once  or  twice  a  year,  and  exposure 
to  the  public,  corrupt  cops  and  underworld 
employees  is  minimal  compared  with  such 
vulnerable  day-to-day  operations  as  book- 
making,  policy  and  loansharking.  Someone 
has  to  take  those  bets,  count  the  money,  deal 
with  the  telephone  Installers,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  paying  off  the  winners,  cops,  land- 
lords, ball  bondsmen  and  disgruntled  Mafia 
employees.  In  the  drug  business,  there  Is  very 
little  exposure  and  thus  a  minimum  of 
vulnerability.  In  addition,  there  are  now  very 
few  hoods  around  who  do  not  know  how 
easy  It  can  be  to  smuggle  contraband  Into  the 
United  States.  Along  the  1,200-mlle  Canadian 
border  between  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
Maine  coast,  for  Instance,  there  are  two  Great 
Lakes  (Erie  and  Ontario) ,  Niagara  Falls,  Lake 
Champlaln,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  scores 
of  small  waterways,  100  unguarded  border 
roads  and  1,000  rural  airstrips  upon  which  a 
small  plane  can  land  undetected.  This  entire 
stretch  Is  patrolled  by  100  border  guards, 
with  never  more  than  twenty  of  them  on  duty 
at  one  time. 

Just  as  the  Maflosl  had  replaced  the  Jewish 
racketeers  who  controlled  the  narcotics  busi- 
ness before  the  end  of  World  War  II  ("smack" 
as  slang  for  heroin  is  derived  from  the  Yid- 
dish word  schmeck,  or  smell),  a  loose  amal- 
gam of  multi-racial  and  multl-ethnlc  en- 
trepreneurs took  the  Italians'  place  In  the 
early  sixties.  Blacks,  Puerto  Rlcans.  Cubans, 
Argentinians,  Brazilians  and,  lately,  Chinese 
distributors  moved  In  on  the  wholesale  and 
Importation  level.  Independent  black  Junk 
dealers  like  Julian  St.  Harrison,  Gerald  Hart- 
ley, Leroy  Barnes,  and  Robert  Stepney  have 
developed  their  own  Latin-American  connec- 
tions. Harrison,  at  53,  Is  known  to  police  as 
a  ten-kilo  man  who  specializes  In  supplying 
out-of-towners  from  his  East  215th  Street 
headquarters  In  the  Bronx.  Hartley  and 
Barnes  are  both  considered  major  traffickers, 
Barnes  having  been  a  front  for  the  East 
Harlem  Maflosl  before  they  got  out.  Stepney, 
who  police  say  commutes  from  Teaneck,  New 
Jersey,  to  Bedford-Stuyvesant  every  day.  Is 
another  of  the  city's  top  dealers. 

The  money  being  made  by  black  racketeers 
In  narcotics,  of  course.  Is  finding  Its  way  Into 
other  Illegitimate  enterprises.  Blacks  are  not 
only  running  their  own  policy  and  loanshark 
operations  In  areas  that  were  once  Mafla 
controlled,  but  they  have  begun  moving  Into 
legitimate  businesses  as  well.  Bar-and-grlUs, 
drycleanlng  shops,  liquor  stores,  even  ghetto 
tenements  are  being  swallowed  up  by  black 
racketeers  In  payment  for  gambling  and 
loanshark  debts,  a  pattern  of  upward  crimi- 
nal mobility  ominously  familiar  to  the  Ma- 
flosl themselves. 

One  of  the  biggest  Cuban  operators  In  the 
city  today  Is  Rene  Texelra,  who  lives  In  the 
Bronx  but  controls,  along  with  ReglUo  Fer- 
nandez, another  Cuban,  most  of  the  traffick- 
ing in  northern  Manhattan  and  New  Jersey. 
The  Mafla's  greatest  problem  in  retaking 
their  netherworld  Interests  will  undoubted- 
ly come  from  the  Cuban  racketeers.  In  West 
New  York,  Union  City  and  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  as  well  as  Washington  Heights  and 
much  of  upper  Manhattan,  Junk  has  been 
controlled  by  Cuban  gangs  since  the  Mafia 
families  of  Slmone  Rlzzo  (Sam  the  Plumber) 
DeCavalcante  and  Joseph  (Bayonne  Joe) 
Zlcarelll  were  decimated  by  continuous  Fed- 
eral harassment  and  Jail.  The  Cubans,  mean- 
while— some  with  a  paramilitary  training 
left  over  from  their  Batista,  antl-guerrlUa 
days — have  become  a  powerful  criminal  group 
as  well  organized,  some  say,  as  the  Mafla 
Itself.  The  Cubans'  greatest  enemies  at  pres- 
ent,  however,   are   the   city's  Puerto   Rlcan 


racketeers,  who  are  In  direct  competition  for 
the  Latin  Junk  market  and  for  gambling  and 
loan-shark  operations. 

On  Manhattan's  Upper  West  Side,  with  his 
base  of  operation  around  Broadway  and  110th 
Street,  Anthony  Angelet,  a  54-year-old  Puerto 
Rlcan  racket  boss,  is  holding  the  fort  for 
Raymond  (Spanish  Raymond)  Marquez, 
who  Is  In  Jail.  Lionel  Gonzalez,  another  of 
the  city's  powerful  Puerto  Rlcan  dealers,  con- 
centrates his  activities  In  the  South  Bronx, 
more  specifically  from  his  headquarters  along 
Southern  Boulevard  between  149th  and  150th 
Streets.  In  Brooklyn,  the  top  Puerto  Rlcan 
dealer  has  been  Identified  as  Jose  Rosa,  whose 
connections  along  Fourth  Avenue  in  South 
Brooklyn  are  as  good  as  his  connections  on 
the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico.  He  Is,  In  fact,  the 
Island's  key  supplier.  These  top  dealers  are 
so  carefully  insulated  from  their  day-to-day 
operations  that  it  Is  extremely  difficult,  de- 
spite almost  dally  harassment  and  question- 
ing by  the  police,  to  land  any  of  these  men 
In  court. 

Further  complicating  the  Mafla's  takeover 
plans  are  the  Chinese.  Ten  years  ago,  when 
the  Italian-Anaerlcan  Mafiosi  left  Junk  City, 
the  main  suppliers  were  Sicilian,  French  and 
Corslcan.  By  controlling  these  suppliers,  the 
Maflosl  controlled  the  amount  of  drugs  that 
entered  the  United  States.  During  the  mlu- 
dle  sixties,  however.  Increasing  numbers  of 
Chinese  seamen  began  Jumping  ship  In  the 
United  States  with  as  much  as  ten  kilos  of 
heroin  strapped  to  their  backs.  Suddenly, 
the  poppy  farms  of  Turkey,  the  smuggling 
routes  through  Sicily  and  Corsica,  and  the 
refineries  In  Marseilles  were  no  longer  the 
only  sources.  Today,  It  Is  estimated  that  more 
than  half  the  heroin  used  In  the  United 
States  comes  from  the  Par  East,  much  of  it 
smuggled  Into  the  country  by  ship-Jumping 
Chinese  seamen.  Customs  and  Immigration 
officials  say  It  Is  Impossible  to  deal  with  the 
problem  effectively.  The  relaxation  of  immi- 
gration rules  has  recently  filled  America's 
Chinatowns  with  new  Inhabitants,  and  It  Is 
comparatively  simple  for  a  seaman  with 
$50,0(X)  forth  of  pure  heroin  to  disappear  In 
these  communities.  On  April  11,  seven  Chi- 
nese were  arrested  in  New  York  with  eleven 
pounds  of  heroin,  and  six  of  the  seven  turned 
out  to  be  ship-Jumpers.  The  heroin  was  part 
of  a  100-pound  batch  brought  Into  the  coun- 
try by  a  European  diplomat.  On  June  30,  four 
Chinese  were  arrested  in  a  Sunnyslde, 
Queens,  apartment  trying  to  extricate  eight- 
een pounds  of  heroin  from  behind  a  base- 
board where  two  other  Chinese  had  hidden 
it  earlier  In  the  year  at  the  time  of  their 
arrest.  And,  on  August  21,  as  the  godfathers 
made  up  their  minds  to  get  back  into  the 
Junk  business.  Federal  agents  arrested  60- 
year-old  Kan  Kit  Hule,  the  unofficial  mayor 
of  Chinatown,  In  a  $200,000  deal  Involving 
twenty  pounds  of  heroin,  two  Chinese  busi- 
nessmen, a  Chinese  ship-Jumper,  two  Chi- 
nese-American undercover  cops,  40  Federal 
agents  using  twelve  unmarked  cars,  and  a 
seven-hour  circuitous  tour  led  by  cautious 
Hule  that  took  the  entire  entourage  through 
the  alleys,  factory  buildings  and  streets  of 
the  Lower  East  Side. 

The  Maflosl  explored  a  return  to  the  drug 
trade  about  a  year  ago.  Key  men  were  given 
permission  to  make  buys,  and  a  few  have 
been  caught. 

On  January  18,  Louis  Clrlllo,  a  Lucchese 
family  associate,  was  indicted  in  Miami  In 
a  1,500-pound  multi-mllllon-doUar  heroln- 
smuggUng  conspiracy.  On  April  29,  while 
searching  through  Clrlllo's  Brorui  home. 
Federal  agents  found  nearly  $1.1  million 
buried  In  the  backyard  and  the  basement. 
On  February  4.  another  Lucchese  family 
associate,  Vincent  Papa,  was  arrested  in  the 
Bronx  with  $967,500  in  a  green  suitcase  des- 
tined for  a  200-p>ound  heroin  buy.  Papa  had 
once  served  Ave  years  for  selling  narcotics 
and  had  a  record  of  26  arrests.  On  May  10. 
Joseph  (JoJo)  Manfredl,  a  Oamblno  family 
captain,  was  arrested  along  with  two  neph- 


ews and  fourteen  other  men  in  a  $25-mllllon- 
a-year  heroin  operation  that  specialized  In 
supplying  several  mldwestern  cities  On  July 
15,  Michael  Papa,  Vincent  Papa's  24-year-old 
nephew,  was  arrested  with  another  man  for 
selling  eleven  pounds  of  cocaine  to  an  under- 
cover agent. 

In  addition  to  the  unusual  rash  of  Mafla- 
assoclated  drug  arrests,  p)ollce  began  hearing 
rumors  that  a  number  of  gangland  killings 
were  directly  related  to  the  mob's  re-entry 
Into  drugs.  On  August  10,  for  Instance,  the 
bodies  of  two  of  Joseph  Manfredl's  nephews, 
one  of  whom  had  been  arrested  with  him  on 
May  10,  were  found  In  the  deserted  Clason'B 
Point  section  of  the  Bronx.  The  killing  was 
apparently  Intended  to  Insure  silence  In  the 
drug  case  Involving  their  uncle. 

On  July  16,  when  acting  Genovese  family 
boss  Thomas  (Tommy  Ryan)  Eboll  was  Lhot 
and  killed  on  a  Brooklyn  street  comer.  It  was 
at  flrst  suspected  that  his  death  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  Gallo-Colombo  war.  He 
had  Just  walked  out  of  his  girl  friend  Elvira 
(DoUy)  Lenzo's  Lefferts  Avenue  apartment, 
shortly  after  midnight,  when  two  men 
stepped  out  of  a  yellow  panel  truck  and 
opened  fire,  hitting  Eboll  five  times  in  the 
head  and  neck.  Since  the  killing.  Federal 
agents  suspect  that  Eboll  was  killed  not  be- 
cause of  a  Mafla  family  feud,  but  because  he 
was  Involved  In  a  $4-mllllon  narcotics 
scheme  In  which  he  tried  to  withhold  more 
than  a  million  dollars.  On  April  29,  when 
Federal  agents  dug  up  Louis  Clrlllo's  back- 
yard In  the  Bronx  and  found  $1,078,100, 
Eboirs  fate  was  sealed.  It  is  now  suspected 
that  Eboll  had  withheld  that  sum  from  hia 
peers,  the  very  top-level  Mafla  flnanclers  who 
had  originally  bankrolled  Clrlllo's  heroin- 
smuggling  plan.  As  Is  customary  In  such 
cases,  underlings  like  Clrlllo  are  not  held 
responsible  for  the  greed  of  their  bosses  and 
are,  therefore,  spared.  Eboll,  however,  knew 
better.  "They  had  to  blow  him  away,"  an 
Informer  explained,  "because  he  had  held 
out  on  bosses  He  had  made  fools  of  his  own 
kind.  The  only  thing  that  took  them  so  long 
(Eboll  was  killed  two  months  and  seventeen 
days  after  the  money  wsls  uncovered)  was 
that  they  were  probably  trying  to  get  him 
to  replace  the  million  so  he  could  live" 

Other  signs  of  the  mob's  re-entry  Into  Junk 
were  apparent  when  top  Mafla  bosses  like 
Santo  Trafflcante  of  New  Orleans  suddenly 
took  trips  to  the  Far  East.  Federal  narcotics 
agents,  who  have  spotted  both  men  In  Sai- 
gon, Hong  Kong,  Singapore  and  Thailand, 
are  almost  certain  that  Asian  connections 
were  being  established  to  supplement  the 
mob's  traditional  French  and  Corslcan  sup- 
pliers. Another  Indication  was  the  appyear- 
ance  In  New  York  late  last  year  of  Thomas 
Buscetta,  a  Slclllan-born  man  of  many  pass- 
ports and  the  Mafia's  main  South  American 
connection.  Buscetta  was  arrested  In  front 
of  the  United  Nations  as  an  Illegal  alien,  but 
left  the  country  after  posing  $40,000  ball. 
He  was  wanted  at  the  time  by  Sicilian  police 
for  masterminding  a  1963  massacre  in  which 
seven  policemen  and  three  civilians  died. 
Today.  Buscetta  lives  In  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 
under  the  name  of  Robert  V.  Cavalaro,  and 
owns  a  fleet  of  275  taxlcabs  and  a  string  of 
luncheonettes.  Slipping  In  and  out  of  the 
United  States  almost  at  will.  Buscetta  was  re- 
cently caught  coming  through  the  Canadian 
border  at  Champlaln,  New  York,  with  an 
American,  three  Italians,  and  two  Argen- 
tinian passports.  While  customs  officials 
marveled  at  the  fact  that  each  of  the  pass- 
ports bore  a  different  name  under  his  photo- 
graph, and  as  they  searched  his  car.  finding  a 
Playboy  Club  credit  card  slip,  a  booklet  of 
lottery  tickets  and  a  reel  of  obscene  fllm, 
Buscetta  disappeared  from  the  border  patrol 
station. 

Buscett&'s  Importance  to  the  Maflcsl  is 
twofold.  He  Is  not  only  their  man  In  South 
America,  but  he  also  represents,  at  44  years 
of  age.  Just  the  kind  of  potential  Mafla' boss 
that    old-world    dons    like    Carlo    Gamblno 
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wox  Id  Ulte  to  see  tai:e  over  the  secret  so- 
clety.  Oamblno  has  been  Importing  forelgn- 
bor  1  Maflosl  like  Buscetta  for  several  years, 
police  Intelligence  officers  suspect  that 
mu^h  of  the  pressure  being  applied  to  or- 
crlme  leaders  to  return  to  narcotics 
been  exerted  by  these  old-world  imports, 
jreasers  are  talcing  over  the  whole  opera- 
"  one  Federal  Informant  explained.  "Car- 
Marcello  has  spread  them  through  the 
Soiith  and  the  Southwest.  They  are  In  up- 
stai  e  New  York.  Gamblno  and  Marcello  and 
Mafaddlno  are  bringing  Sicilians  over.  Right 
,  In  downtown  New  York,  the  numbers 
all  theirs.  Joe  Mush  had  a  gigantic  policy 
opefatlon.  but  the  greasers  told  him  'bow  or 
dead.'  First  they  started  by  ]ust  hang- 
around,  but  pretty  soon  they  were  bring- 
over  their  buddies,  tmtu  today,  on  Mul- 
Street,  the  American  wise  guys  are 
of  them. 
These  guys  are  bringing  everybody  into 
They've  got  th';  old  man's  okay,  and 
they  move  It's  going  to  be  a  bloody 
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August  4,  m  Trlnchl's  Restaurant  In 
Ts,    the   first   of   the    mob's   meetings 
place.  Despite  the  fact  that  It  was  held 
I  ubllc  on  a  busy  Friday  night.  It  was  not 
months  later  that  the  New  York  City 
found  out  that  It  had  taken  place, 
llcably,  the  NYPD,   to   the  mob's  de- 
has  decided  to  cut  back  the  kind  of 
work  needed  to  flght  organized 
)  The  FBI  had  apparently  missed  the 
ig  as  well,  and.  If  It  had  not  been  for 
Its  agent  In  search  of  an  acquaintance 
He  of  those  who  attended  the  meeting,  no 
enforcement    unit   would   have   known 
he   meeting.   Those   attending    included 
'ne  Tramuntl,  acting  head  of  the  Luc- 
famlly,  long  known  for  Its  drug  opera- 
.  Based  In  East  Harlem,  It  had  a  virtual 
opoly  In  supplying  drugs  to  black  and 
■to  Rlcan  ghettos  before  the  Mafia-lm- 
ban.  While  Tramuntl  has  no  personal 
ement    with    narcotics    (his    Interests 
amost  exclusively  gambling) ,  as  the  fam- 
tltular  bead  his  approval  was  not  only 
:ted  but  required.  Philip  Rastelll,  act- 
boss  of  the  Bonanno  family,  was  also 
snt.  The  Bonannos  have  been  well  known 
drug  family  since  the  early  1930s,  when 
'"-    Bonanno   first   put   the   SlcUy-Mar- 
Montreal-New    York    route    together. 
Bonanno  Mafia  family  has  always  been 
divided  between  Montreal  and  New 
and   It  has  specialized   In   smuggling 
kinds.  Rastelll,  who  has  taken  over  the 
mob  and  moved  Into  a  racket  vac- 
In  New  Jersey,  Is  expected  to  be  the 
Mafia  boss  to  make  a  move  In  solldlfy- 
;he  drug  business.  Bonanno  soldiers,  per- 
more  than  those  of  any  other  family, 
been  most  debUltated  by  Internal  wars, 
and  a  loss  of  Illicit  Income.  Bookmak- 
loanshark  concessions,  labor  union  In- 
waterfront  pilfering   franchises — 
>f  the  fringe  benefits  and  Income  that 
_     a    thriving   Mafia    family — were 
the  Bonanno  crew  as  a  restilt  of  their 
vacuum  after  Joseph  Bonanno  was 
and  his  heir  was  rejected  by  the 
s  commission.   As   a  result,   It   is   the 
of  the  old  Bonanno  family  who  are 
In  need  of  the  drug  trade,  and  It  will 
fore  fall  to  Rastelll  In  New  Jersey  to 
on  the  well-organized  and  deeply  en- 
"led  Cuban  gangs.  He  is  expected  to  go 
It,  according  to  various  police  Inform- 
,  by  systematically  killing  off  top  Cuban 
'-"ers  until  eventually  the  entire  Cuban 
Ion  Is  under  control.  With  Rastelll  at 
)f  the  meetings  was  another  Bonanno 
Natale  Evola.  an  older  and  highly  re- 
don.  It  la  Evola  who  often  serves  as 
v^lce  of  moderation  when  Rastelll,  who 
volatile  nature,  explodes. 
D  present  at  the  meeting  was  Michael 
the    24-year-oId    nephew   of   Vincent 
the  Lucchese  family  associate  arrested 
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last  February  with  the  ctah-fllled  green  suit- 
case. It  Is  suspected  that  Michael,  who  was 
on  ball  at  the  time  of  the  dinner,  was  repre- 
senting his  uncle's  Interests  The  last  and 
most  mysterious  of  the  Mafia  dinner  com- 
panions was  Francesco  Salamone,  an  Illegal 
Sicilian  alien  who  has  a  long  hlstfiry  of 
International  narcotics  smuggling  and  many 
Corslcan  friends. 

A  second  meeting  took  place  on  August  11, 
the  day  after  the  two  Manfredl  nephews  were 
shot  and  killed,  and  It  was  held  at  the  Staten 
Island  home  of  John  (Johnny  Dee)  D'Alesslo, 
a  Carlo  Gamblno  captain.  At  this  meeting, 
Evola,  Rastelll  and  Salamone  their  Europ)ean 
connection,  apparently  presented  their  plans 
to  the  bosses  and  acting  bosses  of  other  Mafia 
families.  Present  were  acting  Genovese  boss 
Alphonse  (Funzle)  Tlert;  septuagenarian, 
gum-chewing  Mlchele  Miranda,  a  highly  re- 
spected Genovese  family  conslgUere;  Anlello 
DellaCroce,  Carlo  Qamblno's  most  likely  suc- 
cessor: Alphonse  (Allle  Boy)  Perslco  repre- 
senting his  brother  Carmine  (Junior)  Perslco. 
a  Colombo  family  captain,  and  Joseph  N. 
Gallo,  a  man  unrelated  to  the  Brooklyn 
Gallos,  who  often  represents  the  interests  of 
the  New  Orleans  and  Tampa  Mafia  families 
In  New  York.  (Trafflcante  and  Marcello  both 
refused  to  attend  the  meetings  according 
to  police,  since  their  last  dinner  with  friends 
m  New  York  resulted  In  their  seizure  In  La 
Stella  Restaurant  on  Queens  Boulevard.) 
Oallo's  presence  at  the  meeting,  therefore, 
was  significant  since  It  Is  through  the  Far- 
Eastern  connections  established  by  the  bosses 
of  the  two  southern  Mafia  families  that  so 
much  of  the  heroin  brought  Into  the  United 
States  originates.  Also  attending  the  second 
meeting  was  Luciano  Legglo — another  illegal 
Sicilian  alien  wanted  for  murder  In  Palermo 
and  an  old-world  Mafioso  with  excellent  Cor- 
slcan connections. 

The  third  meeting,  at  which  Evola  and 
Rastelll  once  again  presided.  Is  expected  to 
be  the  last.  It  took  place  on  August  17,  In 
Garglulo's  Restaurant  on  West  15th  Street, 
off  Mermaid  Avenue,  In  Coney  Island.  The 
acting  Genovese  boss,  Alphonse  Tlerl,  and 
the  Luchese  boss  Carmine  Tramuntl  were 
present  as  was  Joseph  N.  Gallo.  The  five  men 
met  on  a  Thursday  evening  and  sat  down  to 
dinner  unnoticed  by  the  rest  of  the  cus- 
tomers. They  were,  after  all,  five  neatly 
dressed,  soft-spoken  businessmen  who  were 
discussing  with  varying  degrees  of  enthu- 
siasm the  problems  Inherent  In  any  new 
business  venture. 

Agknts  Manual — Bttbeat;  or  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs 

(Presidential  Directive  and  Guidelines,  dated 
July  2,  1971,  pertaining  to  BNDD-Customs 
liaison,  as  they  appear  In  BNDD  Agents 
Manual) 

CHAPTER    66    ENFORCEMrNT    PBOCEDTJHES 

Subchapter    668    special    enforcement 

programs 

6685  Liaison  BNDD/Customs  Agency  Service 

6686.1  General. 

It  Is  the  policy  of  BNDD  that  every  agent 
wUl  extend  the  fullest  possible  cooperation 
with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Customs 
on  matters  of  mutual  concern  In  accordance 
with  the  following  policy  and  procedural  di- 
rectives, 

6685.2  Presidential  Directive. 

The  following  U  the  text  of  the  President's 
directive  to  the  Attorney  General  on  Febru- 
ary 6,  1970: 

"A  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  be- 
tween the  Justice  and  Treasury  Departments 
as  to  the  responsibility  for  dealing  with  the 
International  traffic  in  narcotics. 

"ThU  issue  was  referred  to  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Executive  Organization  for  study 
and  submission  of  proposed  recommendations 
for  a  solution.  I  have  reviewed  the  Advisory 
Council's  report  and  have  approved  its  rec- 
ommendations as  follows: 
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"1.  Representatives  of  BNDD  should  con- 
tinue to  be  accredited  to  represent  the 
United  States  Goveriunent  In  dealing  with 
foreign  law  enforcement  officials  on  narcot- 
ics questions.  Customs  should  not  represent 
the  United  States  In  this  area,  except  when 
authorized  by  BNDD. 

"2.  BNDD  should  be  designated  the  agen- 
cy to  control  the  narcotics  area.  Customs 
should  support  BNDD's  efforts  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  the  flow  of  narcotics  Into  the 
United  States  and  its  Intelligence  network 
should  be  used  to  assist  In  the  overall  effort. 

"3.  Consistent  with  the  recommendations 
made  In  this  paper,  the  Attorney  General 
should  be  designated  to  pass  on  disagree- 
ments that  cannot  be  resolved  by  the  bu- 
reaus concerned. 

"The  Attorney  General  Is  requested  to  pre- 
pare guidelines  to  Implement  these  recom- 
mendations and  to  submit  them  to  me  for 
approval  by  February  15,  1070." 

6685.3  Presidential  Approval  of  the  BNDD/ 
Customs  Guidelines. 

On  May  5,  1970,  the  President  approved  the 
guidelines  prepared  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. On  June  22,  1970,  the  President  directed 
the  following  memorandum  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Secretary  of  Treasury: 

"In  my  directive  of  February  6,  1970,  I  ap- 
proved the  recommendations  of  the  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Executive  Organization  out- 
lining responslbUlty  for  dealing  with  the 
International  traffic  In  narcotics. 

"Pursuant  to  my  directive,  the  Attorney 
General  has  submitted  the  attached  pro- 
posed guidelines  to  Implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Exec- 
utive Organization.  It  Is  my  conviction  that 
these  guidelines  provide  a  basis  for  a  clearly 
directed  effort  to  curtail  the  traffic  In  nar- 
cotics,   marijuana   and    dangerous   drugs. 

"I  have  reviewed  these  guidelines  and  ap- 
proved them  for  Inmiedlate  Implementation. " 

6685.4  BNDD/Customs  Guidelines. 

The  approved  BNDD/Customs  Guidelines 
are  quoted  below: 

"1.  BNDD's  Responsibilities: 

"A.  BNDD  controls  all  investigations  In- 
volving violations  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  narcotics,  marihuana,  and 
dangerous  drugs,  both  within  the  United 
States  and  beyond  Its  borders  except  as  set 
forth  In  the  first  sentence  of  2A  below.  BNDD 
has  primary  Jurisdiction  over  all  investiga- 
tions originated  by  officers  of  that  Bureau 
either  within  or  outside  the  United  States, 
including  smuggling  of  narcotics,  marihuana, 
and  dangerous  drugs  into  the  United  States. 

"B.  In  foreign  areas.  BNDD  Is  the  accred- 
ited United  States  agency  for  contact  with 
foreign  law  enforcement  officers  on  narcotics, 
marihuana,  and  dangerous  drug  matters.  To 
Insure  unity  of  purpose,  Ciostoms  personnel 
shall  communicate  on  narcotics,  marihuana, 
or  dangerous  drug  matters  with  foreign  law 
enforcement  officials  only  after  prior  ap- 
proval (In  writing.  If  possible)  of  the  Dlrec 
tor  of  BNDD  or  his  designee.  If  BNDD  docs 
not  give  approval,  BNDD  will  communicate 
with  foreign  officials  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular matter  requested  by  Customs  and 
will  expeditiously  advise  Customs  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  communication. 

"C.  BNDD  has  as  one  of  Its  principal  mis- 
sions the  detection  of  persons  In  foreign 
countries  who  may  transport  contraband 
drugs  to  the  United  States.  BNDD  also  has 
the  responsibility  for  fully  advising  Customs 
of  all  Information  (In  writing.  If  possible) 
regarding  the  Identity  and  clrctimstances  of 
the  probable  movement  Into  the  United 
States  of  smugglers  and/or  contraband. 

"D.  In  order  to  promote  greater  efficiency 
and  to  minimize  risks.  In  those  BNDD  Inves- 
tigations where  smuggling  of  narcotics,  mari- 
huana, or  dangerous  drugs  Is  probable,  BNDD 
shall  fully  and  promptly  advise  Customs. 
When  It  Is  in  the  best  Interests  of  overall 
enforcement  objectives  to  have  controlled 
passage  of  contraband  drugs  Into  the  United 
States  to  be  delivered  to  the  Intended  re- 
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clpient,  BNDD  shall  request  Customs  assist- 
ance for  this  purpose.  Customs  shall  be  in- 
vited to  participate  In  the  controlled  passage 
of  the  smuggled  contraband  to  the  Intended 
recipient. 

"E.  The  Director,  BNDD,  will  assign  such 
officers  of  BNDD  as  he  deems  necessary  to 
any  foreign  country  with  which  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  In  consultation  with 
the  Department  of  State.  BNDD  officers  will 
work  with  enforcement  officers  of  that  coun- 
try In  developing  Information  and  evidence 
against  international  narcotics,  marihuana, 
and  dangerous  drug  traffickers.  They  will 
pursue  illicit  producers  of  oplima,  marihuana, 
and  other  dangerous  drugs  and  endeavor  to 
immobilize  Illicit  manufacturers  and  distrib- 
utors of  dangerous  substances  destined  for 
the  United  States. 

"P.  BNDD  has  Jurisdiction  and  authority 
to  investigate  and  coordinate  with  foreign 
personnel  in  all  narcotics,  marihuana,  and 
dangerous  drug  matters  In  those  Foreign 
countries  where  both  BNDD  and  the  Bureau 
of  Customs  have  assigned  personnel. 

"G.  BNDD  may  establish  offices  in  border 
cities  where  necessary  and  conduct  investi- 
gations In  other  border  locations  to  achieve 
Us  mission  and  objectives.  BNDD  shall  In- 
form Customs  as  soon  as  possible  of  all  In- 
vestigative activities  in  the  Mexican  and 
Canadian  border  areas  of  the  United  States 
which  have  a  smuggling  aspect  to  Insure 
maximum  safety,  cooperation,  and  coordina- 
tion. 

"2.  Bureau  of  Customs  Responsibilities: 

"A.  The  Bureau  of  Customs,  because  of  Its 
responsibility  to  suppress  smuggling  Into 
the  United  States,  has  primary  jurisdiction 
at  ports  and  borders  for  all  smuggling  in- 
vestigations, including  those  Involving  nar- 
cotics, marihuana,  and  dangerous  drugs, 
except  those  Initiated  by  BNDD.  For  this 
purpose,  smuggling  is  understood  to  mean 
the  actual  passage  of  undeclared  merchan- 
dise, or  contraband,  through  the  Customs 
lines.  It  does  not  Include  preparatory  acts 
prior  to  bringing  the  articles  virlthln  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  Smug- 
gling violations  not  terminated  at  ports  or 
BNDD  unless  such  jurisdiction  is  waived  (in 
writing  If  possible)  by  the  Director  of 
BNDD  or  his  designee. 

"B,  Customs  shall  promptly  make  avail- 
able to  BNDD  Information  or  Investigative 
leads  relating  to  the  illicit  production,  pos- 
session, trafficking,  or  transportation  of  nar- 
cotics, marihuana,  or  dangerous  drugs.  The 
direction  of  subsequent  activity  with  respect 
to  such  production,  possession,  trafficking, 
or  transportation  is  the  responsibility  of 
BNDD. 

"C.  Customs  officers  with  the  advanced 
concurrence  (In  writing,  if  possible)  of  the 
Director  of  BNDD  or  his  designee,  may  con- 
voy narcotics,  marihuana,  or  dangerous  drug 
Investigations  to  their  destination  from  the 
point  of  entry  Into  the  United  States.  To 
Insure  proper  coordination,  BNDD  may  as- 
sign Special  Agents  to  accompany  the  con- 
trolled delivery. 

"D.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  borders.  Cus- 
toms officers  may  communicate  with  Mexi- 
can and  Canadian  officials  on  narcotics, 
marihuana,  and  dangerous  drug  matters.  In 
this  regard,  the  Bureau  of  Customs  will 
support  BNDD's  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
fiow  Into  the  United  States  of  narcotics, 
marihuana,  and  dangerous  drugs,  and  shall 
inform  BNDD  with  respect  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  such  contacts  involving  narcotics, 
marihuana,  and  dangerous  drug  smuggling, 
and  all  Information  derived  therefrom  shall 
be  transmitted  to  BNDD  upon  request. 

"3.  Interagency  Cooperation. 

"A.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
directed  that  there  be  the  fullest  possible 
cooperation  and  exchange  of  information 
between  BNDD  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
In  the  investigations  of  violations  relating 
to    narcotics,    marihuana,    and    dangerous 


drugs.  To  this  end,  employees  of  each  agency 
are  directed  to  transmit  promptly  to  the 
other  agency  any  Information  which  would 
be  of  value  In  discharging  that  agency's 
responsibilities  more  effectively.  If  there  is 
a  question  If  the  Information  would  be  of 
value  to  the  other  agency,  the  question 
should  always  be  resolved  by  transmitting 
the  Information. 

"B.  To  Insure  the  fullest  cooperation,  the 
Director  of  BNDD  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  shall  each  designate  a  person 
charged  with  the  responslbUlty  of  investi- 
gating alleged  breaches  and  for  liaison  with 
his  counterpart  with  regard  to  all  matters 
falling  tinder  these  guidelines. 

"C.  Information  relating  to  narcotics,  mari- 
huana, or  dangerous  drugs  In  those  countries 
where  the  Bureau  of  Customs  has  jsersonnel 
and  BNDD  does  not,  shall  be  reported  im- 
mediately (In  writing.  If  possible)  to  the 
Director  of  BNDD  or  his  designee,  who  may 
send  agents  into  those  countries  to  develop 
any  necessary  investigation.  In  any  such 
case,  unless  the  BNDD  specifically  directs 
otherwise,  the  Bureau  of  Customs  may  take 
such  action  as  It  deems  necessary,  pending 
the  arrival  of  representatives  of  the  BNDD. 
Bureau  of  Customs  representatives  are  re- 
quired to  take  further  action  only  In  cases 
In  which  their  assistance  Is  specifically  re- 
quested by  the  BNDD  and  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Customs. 

"D.  An  expedited  system  of  communication 
of  Information  from  abroad  will  be  Initiated 
and  Its  mechanics  will  be  set  up  in  such  a 
way  that  Information  will  be  conveyed  to  the 
appropriate  agency  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  The  information  shall  be  transmitted 
directly  to  responsible  field  offices,  except  as 
otherwise  specified,  of  the  appropriate  agency 
and  Information  copies  will  be  transmitted 
promptly  to  both  Bureau  headquarters. 

"4.  Border  Patrol  Seizures. 

"The  Border  Patrol  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  when  making  a  sei- 
ztire  of  narcotics,  marihuana,  or  dangerous 
drugs  Incident  to  their  primary  duties,  will 
follow  this  procedure: 

"a.  If  It  can  be  established  or  It  seems 
likely  that  the  violator  smuggled  the  Illicit 
drugs  Into  the  United  States,  the  matter 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Bureau  of  Customs. 

"b.  In  all  other  situations,  the  matter  shall 
be  referred  to  BNDD. 

"5.  Resolution  of  Disagreements  between 
BNDD  and  Customs. 

"In  event  of  disagreement  between  BNDD 
and  Customs  with  respect  to  the  application, 
effect,  and/or  Interpretation  of  the  fore- 
going guidelines,  such  disagreement  shall  be 
resolved  In  vn'ltlng  by  the  Attorney  General." 

6685.5  Joint  Implementation  Agreement. 

A  Joint  agreement  has  been  signed  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  and  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms to  implement  the  guidelines.  The  Joint 
Implementation  Agreement  is  set  out  below: 
"Joint  Implementation  Agreement  BNDD/ 
Customs  Guidelines,  May  5.  1970 

Pursuant  to  Presidential  Directives  of  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1970  and  June  23.  1970. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  (BNDD)  and  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  (Customs)  to  most  ef- 
fectively Implement  the  approved  guidelines 
It  Is  agreed  that : 

"1.  Customs  Agents  will  be  assigned  to 
BNDD  offices  at  Paris.  Rome,  Montreal,  Mex- 
ico City,  Bangkok,  and  Hong  Kong. 

"2.  BNDD  Special  Agents  will  be  assigned 
at  Customs  offices  at  San  Ysldro,  Calexlco, 
Nogales,  El  Paso.  Laredo,  and  McAllen. 

"3.  For  the  purpose  of  assuring  expedi- 
tious Customs  preclearance.  Customs  repre- 
sentatives at  Toronto.  Vancouver.  Ottawa, 
Montreal,  Bermuda,  and  Nassau  may  coor- 
dinate a  drug  matter  of  mutual  Interest  di- 
rectly with  law  enforcement  officials  at  those 
locations. 


"4.  BNDD  will  concur  In  Customs  convoy 
Investigations  unless  the  intended  result 
will  seriously  Jeopardize  an  active  BNDD 
Investigation  or  will  not  be  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  both  Bureaus. 

"5.  Smuggling  investigations  not  termi- 
nated at  ports  or  borders  involving  narcot- 
ics, marihuana,  and  dangerous  drugs  are 
considered  potential  Joint  investigations. 
Investigative  direction  of  such  cases  within 
the  United  States  will  remain  with  the 
Initiating  agency  providing: 

"a.  It  has  consulted  with  the  other  to 
determine  that  the  same  matter  is  not  al- 
ready under  active  investigation 

•b.  It  does  not  involve  a  third  law  en- 
forcement 8kgency  within  the  United  States 
without  mutual  concurrence. 

"c.  It  keeps  the  other  fully  Informed  via 
reports  of  the  progress  of  the  case. 

"6.  Press  Releases. 

"Upon  conclusion  of  successful  Joint  In- 
vestigation by  Customs  and  BNDD,  in- 
formation will  be  released  to  the  press  on  a 
local  or  national  level  as  the  circumstances 
may  warrant.  All  releases  shall  reflect  the 
cooperative  effort  of  both  Bureaus. 

"7.  Joint  Statistics. 

"Arrest  and  seizure  statistics  reflecting  the 
combined  efforts  of  both  services  shall  be 
reported  individually  by  both  agencies  as 
cooperative  efforts.  These  statistics  will  in- 
clude the  results  of  Joint  foreign  investiga- 
tion efforts  when  applicable  as  well  as  Joint 
smuggling  investigations. 

"8.  Joint  Participation  in  Significant  Cases. 

"All  Joint  case  reports  submitted  to  the 
U.S.  Attorney  will  be  reviewed  and  signed 
by  both  BNDD  and  Customs  cases  agents. 

"9.    Cooperation    with    Local    Authorities. 

"In  all  Instances  BNDD  and  Customs  will 
portray  a  united  narcotics  enforcement  effort 
to  all  County,  State,  and  municipal  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Both  agencies  will  decline  to 
participate  in  any  Investigative  case  presented 
by  local  authorities  under  single  agency  con- 
ditions which  could  serve  to  divide  the  uni- 
fied effort. 

"10.  Review  of  Operations. 

"Customs  (Office  of  Security)  and  BNDD 
(Office  of  Inspection)  will  be  charged  with 
Jointly  investigating  and  reporting  any  al- 
legations of  non -cooperation  that  cannot 
first  be  resolved  at  the  lowest  level  of  field 
sui>ervlslon. 

"John  E.  Incersolx, 
"Director,    Bureau    of    Narcotics    and 
Dangerous   Drugs,   U.S.  Justice   De- 
partment. 

"Mtles  J.  Ambrose. 
"Commissioner,    Bureau    of    Customs, 
U.S.  Treasury  Department ." 

6685.6  Instructions  for  BNDD  Special 
Agents  to  Implement  the  BNDD  Customs 
Guidelines. 

6685.61  Delegation  of  Authority. 

The  following  Instructions  will  be  com- 
plied with  in  applying  the  approved  guide- 
lines to  BNDD  Customs  activities.  Where  the 
guidelines  refer  to  "the  Director  of  BNDD  or 
his  designee."  the  following  BNDD  officials 
Eire  designated  to  act  for  the  Director: 

A.  The  Assistant  Director  for  Enforcement. 

B.  The  Chief  of  Operations. 

C.  All  Regional  Directors  In  their  assigned 
Regions. 

D.  BNDD  Special  Agents  stationed  at  Cus- 
toms border  offices  for  concurrence  In  Cus- 
toms convoy  cases. 

E.  Regional  Directors  for  Regions  11.  12, 
and  14  at  U.S. /Mexican  border  areas  In  co- 
ordination with  the  Regional  Director,  Re- 
gion 15. 

F.  Regional  Directors  in  Regions  1.  6.  7.  10. 
12,  and  13  at  U.S. /Canadian  border  areas  in 
coordination  with  the  Regional  Director,  Re- 
gion 2. 

Questions  that  cannot  be  resolved  at  the 
Regional  level  will  be  referred  to  the  Assist- 
ant Director  for  Enforcement  or  the  Chief  of 
Operations  for  resolution. 
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6665.62  Exchange  of  Personnel. 
BNDD  and  Customs  agents  may  be  sta- 

1  loned  at  offices  of  the  other  agency  In  stra- 
t  egic  cities  where  agreed. 

The  purpose  of  this  personnel  exchange 
'  mi  be  to  expedite  the  exchange  of  Intelll- 
(ence  Information,  coordinate  Joint  Investl- 
(atlons,  and  Insure  that  Information  of  In- 
terest to  the  other  agency  Is  obtained 
J  romptly  and  disseminated  for  action. 

Special  Agents  of  BNDD  assigned  to  the 
Customs  border  offices  wUl  be  directly  re- 
sponsible to  the  Regional  Director  In  whose 
J  jrlsdlctlon  the  office  Is  located. 

6685.63  BNDD/Customs  Ualson. 
Specific  Individuals  will  be  designated  re- 

sxsnslblllty  by  Regional  Directors  for  Cus- 
t  )ms/B^fDD  Ualson  in  New  York,  Miami.  Chl- 
cigo.  Loe  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Houston. 
a  id  other  offices  where  sufficient  Interagency 
a  Jtlvlty  warrants  the  assignment  of  a  liaison 
o  Beer.  In  offices  where  a  specific  Individual  Is 
njt  designated,  the  Regional  Director  or 
a  tent-ln-charge  will  be  responsible  for 
E  ^fDD/Customs  Ualson.  In  each  office  a  back- 
U3  Individual  will  be  designated  to  act  In 
tl  le  absence  of  the  primary  Ualson  officer 

6685.64  Open  Piles. 
BNDD  win   maintain  an  open  file  policy 

regard  to  Investigative  flies.  Any  Investi- 
tive flle  containing  Information  of  Interest 
Customs  win  be  open  for  review  of  the 
a  >proprlate  Customs  agent. 

6685.65  Exchange  of  Reports. 
Copies  of  investigative  reports  will  be  fur- 
shed  to  Customs  on  a  local  level  on  mat- 

irs  pertaining  to  that  agency's  specific  re- 
61  onslblUty.  Paragraph  IC  of  the  guidelines 
"  ~"  BNDD  the  responslbUlty  for  advising 
)ms  of  all  Information  regarding  the 
It  entity  and  circumstance  of  the  probable 
IT  ovement  Into  the  United  States  of  smug- 
glsrs  and/or  contraband.  BNDD  will  im- 
nisdlately  (without  regard  to  normal  duty 
*"  )  refer  to  Customs  any  information 
has  a  smuggling  aspect  even  though 
is  no  specific  Information  as  to  the 
or  place  of  such  suspected  smuggling 
Included  In  the  report,  if  appropriate,  will 
BNDD's  Interest  and  proposed  course  of 
"on  with  regard  to  the  Information  and 
appropriate  action  desired  by  BNDD  If 
Ited  time  requires  that  the  Information 
forwarded  orally  it  will  be  documented 
len  time  permits.  This  documentation  can 
In  the  form  of  a  memorandum  to  the  ap- 
pr  jprlate  Customs  agent-ln-charge  or  can  be 
acsompIlBhed  through  the  transmittal  of 
B]  fDD  Investigative  reports. 

[f  the  Information  Is  a  part  of  an  Investi- 
tive flle.  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  win 
placed  In  the  case  flle  as  well  as  the  Cus- 
^  cooperation  flies  both  in  the  Region 
at  Headquarters.  Paragraphs  ID  and  lO 
the  Ouldellnes  generally  require  BNDD  to 
orm  Customs  of  all  Investigative  activities 
:  Ich  have  a  smuggling  aspect.  Paragraph  lO 
sp^tflcaUy  requires  BNDD  to  Inform  Ctis- 
aa  soon  as  possible  of  aU  Investigative 
"■\e8  In  border  areas  of  Canada  and 
which  have  a  smuggling  aspect. 
Ul  Information  of  this  nature  will  be  re- 
Immedlately  (without  regard  to  nor- 
1  duty  hours)  even  though  It  has  not  been 
"  developed.  In  any  Uivestlgatlon  where 
D  contemplates  activity  which  might 
develop  Into  a  smuggling  situation,  Customs 
be  advised  In  advance  that  the  activity 
'  be  of  Interest  so  they  can  prepare  to 
■  In  cooperation  with  BNDD  If  necessary, 
notification  will  be  accomplished 
through  the  BNDD  agents  assigned  to  the 
i  border  offices  and/or  the  appropriate 
>  Ualson  representative. 
)6Tiere  the  guldeUnes  indicate  "In  writing 
tosslble"  this  Is  interpreted  to  mean  that 
u  writing  may  follow  the  required  action 
wh;n  absolutely  necessary:  however,  aU  ac- 
tio is  wlU  be  confirmed  In  writing 

\  Then  BNDD  is  required  to  concur  In  an 
act  on  by  Customs  the  written  concurrence 
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wUl  be  In  the  form  of  a  memorandum  from 
the  BNDD  official  to  the  appropriate  Customs 
official  with  an  Information  copy  forwarded 
to  Headquarters. 

6685.66  Procedures  for  Communication  of 
Information  or  Requests  for  Investigation 
Between  the  Customs  Agency  Service  and 
BNDD  Foreign  Regions. 

The  following  procedures  apply  to  all 
forms  of  communication. 

A.  Any  transmittal  of  Information  or  re- 
quest for  Investigation  by  a  domestic  Cus- 
toms office  to  a  foreign  BNDD  Region  will  be 
routed  to  the  domestic  BNDD  Regional  Di- 
rector In  whose  Jurisdiction  the  originating 
Customs  office  Is  located.  The  originating 
Customs  office  wlU  also ; 

1.  Transmit  an  Information  copy  of  the 
communication  to  the  Bureau  of  Customs, 
Office  of  Investigations. 

2.  Forward  an  Information  only  copy  to 
the  Customs  Ualson  officer  In  the  concerned 
foreign  BNDD  office. 

3.  Make  additional  distribution  to  other 
Interested  domestic  Customs  offices. 

The  domestic  BNDD  Regional  Director 
will: 

1.  Forward  the  communication  to  the  for- 
eign Regional  Director  of  BNDD  for  action 

2.  Make  additional  distribution  to  BNDD 
Headquarters  and  other  concerned  offices 
within  BNDD. 

B.  In  responding  to  Customs  requests  for 
Investigation  or  transmitting  Information  of 
interest  to  domestic  Customs  Agency  Serv- 
ice Offices,  the  foreign  Regional  Director 
will: 

1.  Transmit  the  Information  to  the  domes- 
tic Regional  Director  of  BNDD  In  whose 
Jurisdiction  the  requesting  or  Interested 
Customs  office  is  located.  The  domestic  Re- 
gional Director  Is  then  responsible  for  dis- 
semination of  the  Information  to  the  con- 
cerned Customs  office. 

2.  Provide  a  copy  to  BNDD  Headquarters. 

3.  Provide  a  copy  to  the  Customs  Ualson 
officer  located  In  the  foreign  office  of  BNDD. 
The  Customs  Ualson  officer  Is  then  respon- 
sible for  expeditious  dissemination  of  the 
Information  to  Customs  Headquarters 

C.  Domestic  BNDD  Regional  Directors  will 
forward  classified  correspondence  to  the  for- 
eign Regions  following  established  BNDD 
procedures.  (See  subchapter  823,  Inspection 
Manual.)  Until  the  domestic  Regions  are 
provided  with  teletype  equipment  capable 
of  sending  classified  or  sensitive  messages 
through  BNDD  Headquarters  to  the  foreign 
Regions.  Information  of  this  nature  will  be 
transmitted  to  BNDD  Headquarters  follow- 
ing currently  established  procedures  for 
transmission  to  the  foreign  Regions  Clas- 
sified correspondence  originated  In  the  for- 
eign Regions  wUl  be  transmitted  to  the  con- 
cerned domestic  Regional  Director  for  refer- 
ral to  Customs  domestically  following  es- 
tablished procedures.  Classified  or  sensitive 
teletype  messages  originated  in  foreign  Re- 
gions win  be  routed  to  BNDD  Headquarters 
BNDD  Headquarters  will  In  turn  disseminate 

l^fJ'^'^°''™***°"  ^°  ^^^  concerned  domestic 
BNDD  Regional  Director  for  transmittal  to 
the  concerned  Customs  office  located  In  his 
Jxirlsdictlon  foUowlng  current  procedures  for 
domestic  dissemination  of  such  material 
BNDD  Headquarters  will  also  provide  Cus- 
toms Headquarters  with  copies  of  these  clas- 
sified or  sensitive  messages  from  the  foreign 
Regional  Directors. 

D.  Under  emergency  conditions  the  origi- 
nating Customs  office  wUl : 

1.  Attempt  to  communicate  foUowlng  pro- 
cedures as  set  out  in  A  above. 

2.  In  the  rare  Instance  that  the  Customs 
originator  Is  unable  to  obtain  a  response 
from  the  domestic  Regional  Director  of 
BNDD.  the  Customs  originator  will  commu- 
nicate directly  with  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
Headquarters  which  will  transmit  the  infor- 
mation to  BNDD  Headquarters  for  referral 
to  the  foreign  Regional  Director  concerned. 
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The  Customs  originator  may  also  notify  the 
Customs  Ualson  officer  In  the  foreign  Re- 
gion that  an  official  request  for  action  in  the 
foreign  Region  has  been  made  throueh 
BNDD  Headquarters.  The  Customs  orlgina 
tor  wUl  notify  as  soon  as  possible  the  domes- 
tic BNDD  Regional  Director  In  whose  Juris- 
diction he  Is  located  that  a  direct  request 
was  made  through  BNDD  Headquarters 
6685.67  Convoys. 

BNDD  has  been  given  responslbUlty  to 
concur  with  Customs  prior  to  the  advance  of 
convoy  cases  from  the  border  point  of  seizure 
to  the  recipient.  (See  6685.4  2c.)  ThU  con- 
currence Is  required  to  avoid  any  possible 
conflict  between  the  two  agencies  at  the 
point  of  delivery  and  also  to  avoid  any  com- 
promise of  enforcement  objectives  Since 
convoy  Investigations  are  an  eflTectlve  en- 
forcement  technique.  Customs  may  pron- 
erly  expect  that  BNDD  wlU  concur  in  these 
cases  as  a  general  rule.  When  a  convoy  U 
related  to  a  BNDD  investigation,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  utUlzlng  the  convoy 
in  furtherance  of  the  BNDD  Investigation 
whenever  possible.  A  convoy  should  not  pro- 
ceed U  it  wUl  seriously  Jeopardize  an  active 
BNDD  investigation.  There  must  be  signifi- 
cant reasons  established  which  show  that 
the  convoy  wUl  be  detrimental  to  the 
Investigation. 

There  may  be  other  circumstances  in 
which  it  may  not  be  advantageous  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  convoy  investigation.  Such  situ- 
ations would  be  Umited  and  each  must  be 
evaluated  on  individual  circumstances  Ex- 
amples  nUght  be  where  the  defendant  Is  de- 
*t™ix^j2  ^  *  ^^^^  fugitive  or  where 
the  BNDD  files  establish  that  the  person  ar- 
rested  at  the  border  la  of  greater  stature  In 
the  traffic  than  the  Intended  recipient.  Also 
where  no  effort  has  been  made  to  determine 
the  intended  recipient's  Involvement  In  the 
traffic  it  may  be  appropriate  to  request  such 
an  effort  before  permitting  the  convoy  to 
proceed.  An  opinion  from  the  appropriate 
U.S.  attorney  as  to  the  legality  of  the  pro- 
posed convoy  will  be  obtained  by  Customs 

It  Is  Imperative  that  BNDD  react  immedi- 
ately when  notified  by  Customs  that  a  con- 
voy is  possible.  Customs  wUl  notify  the  BNDD 
agent  assigned  to  the  border  offices  or  the 
Customs  liaison  officer  In  other  offices  near- 
est the  point  of  seizure,  who  wlU  obtain 
complete  details  of  the  Investigation.  This 
person  will  then  communicate  with  the 
BNDD  office  at  the  point  of  destination  to 
determine  if  there  Is  any  confilct  with  cur- 
rent BNDD  operations.  The  BNDD  agents  sta- 
tioned at  the  Customs  border  offices  or, 
where  the  crossing  is  not  at  the  Mexican  or 
Canadian  border,  the  BNDD  liaison  officer 
nearest  the  point  of  seizure  will  transmit 
BNDD's  concurrence  to  Customs  after  con- 
ferring with  the  appropriate  BNDD  offices 
Involved.  The  Regions  through  which  a  con- 
voy wlU  pass  enroute  to  Its  destination  shaU 
be  notified  that  a  convoy  Is  proceeding 
through  their  Jurisdiction.  The  agents  as- 
signed to  Ctistoms  border  officers  or  the  Ual- 
son officer  at  the  point  of  seizure  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  this  notification. 

6685.68  Mexican/Canadian  border  areas. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  border  areas  Customs 
officers  may  communicate  with  Mexican  and 
Canadian  officials  on  narcotic,  marihuana 
and  dangerous  drug  matters  in  support  of 
BNDD  efforts  to  eliminate  the  fiow  of  drugs 
Into  the  United  States.  Customs  may  develop 
and  maintain  sources  of  Information  In  these 
border  areas  and  work  directly  with  Mexican/ 
Canadian  officials  In  InteUlgence  gathering 
functions  at  the  borders. 

AU  operational  activities  developed  as  a 
result  of  these  Intelligence  gathering  func- 
tions which  are  directed  toward  the  arrest  of 
Individuals  or  seizure  of  contraband  drugs 
will  be  coordinated  and  worked  Jointly  with 
BNDD  and  border  authorities  of  Mexico  and 
Canada.  (See  paragraph  5,  Joint  Implemen- 
tation Agreement.) 
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6685.69    Reporting  of  Investigation. 

If  action  la  taken  by  BNDD  on  investigative 
Information  received  from  Customs,  a  file 
number  wUl  be  assigned  and  normal  investi- 
gative reporting  proced tires  wlU  be  foUowed. 
A  copy  of  the  Information  received  from 
Customs  will  be  filed  in  the  Customs  co- 
operation filee  both  In  the  Region  and 
at  Headquarters.  AU  pertinent  subjects 
will  be  Indexed. 

6685.7    Resolution  of  disputes. 

In  the  event  of  a  dilute,  the  circum- 
stances of  disagreement  will  be  submitted 
by  memorandum  to  the  Assistant  Director 
for  Enforcement  for  referral  to  the  Chief 
Inspector,  BNDD.  The  Chief  Inspector  will 
immediately  provide  a  copy  of  the  memo- 
randum to  the  Customs  Office  of  Internal 
Security  and  arrange  for  Joint  Investigation 
of  the  matter. 

Any  statements  Included  in  the  Investi- 
gation file  explaining  the  conduct  of  the 
investigation  that  relate  to  the  Jurisdictional 
guidelines  wlU  be  placed  on  an  Administra- 
tive Page  attached  to  the  pertinent  report 
and  not  In  the  body  of  the  report  Itself. 

Copy  op  State  Department  Telegram 
(From:    Secretary   of   State   to   numerous 
Missions  dated  July  28,  1972.) 

Following  is  Joint  White  House/State/CIA/ 
Treasury/ Justice  Message: 
Subject:  Relationship  of  Customs  and  BNDD 
agents  overseas  engaged  In  narcotics  con- 
trol work. 
Reference:  State  230669. 

1.  As  of  thl3  date,  18  Customs  special 
agents  have  been  ordered  on  assignment  to 
the  posts  listed  below  In  the  numbers  Indi- 
cated: Madrid  (1),  Barcelona  (1),  Hamburg 
(1),  Munich  (1),  Monterey  (1),  Quito  (1), 
Buenos  Aires  (1),  Panama  City  (1),  Bogota 
(1),  Asuncion  (I),  Bangkok  (1),  Saigon  (1), 
Tokyo  (1),  Ottawa  (1). 

2.  These  assignments  will  be  carried  out 
under  the  following  arrangements  which  wUl 
supersede  prior  directives  concerning  the  re- 
lationship of  Customs  and  BNDD  agents  en- 
gaged in  narcotics  control  work.  This  cable 
sets  forth  these  arrangements. 

3.  The  chief  of  mission  Is  the  official  ac- 
credited directly  by  the  President  to  deal  with 
the  host  government  on  narcotics  matters. 
A3  with  other  mission  elements,  the  chief 
cf  mission  has  full  authority  and  responsi- 
bility for  the  direction  of  all  the  elements 
of  the  mission  dealing  with  the  International 
problem  in  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs. 
This  authority  and  responsibility  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  President's  letter  to  tdl  chiefs 
of  mission  of  December  9,  1969. 

4.  The  Commissioner  of  Customs  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  agree  that  representatives  of 
each  of  the  agencies  can  best  contribute  to 
the  total  country  team  effort  to  suppress  the 
movement  of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs 
by  working  cooperatively  out  maintaining 
age-.cy  identity  and  focusing  efforts  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  domestic  statutory 
responsibilities.  This  wlU  be  carried  out  under 
the  technical  direction  of  their  respective 
agencies.  The  senior  representatives  of  both 
Customs  a-id  BNDD  will  be  members  of  the 
country  team. 

5.  Customs  Is  to  concentrate  on  the  de- 
vclo'ment  of  IntelUgsnce  concerning  people 
and  transportation  means  used  to  facilitate 
smuggling  (routes  of  travel,  methods  of 
transportation,  and  places  of  concealment) . 
BNDD  is  to  concentrate  on  producers,  re- 
finer's, and  distribution  organizations.  Each 
custrms  and  BNDD  representative  Is  ex- 
pected to  cooperate  wholeheartedly  In  mat- 
ter-i  of  mutual  concern  under  the  general 
pollr.'  requirements  of  the  chief  of  mission. 

6.  Customs  will  appoint  coordinators  to 
work  with  BNDD  regional  directors  In  Paris, 
Bangkok,  Manila,  Mexico  City,  and  Buenos 
Aires    to    Insure    Intra-    and    Inter-reglonal 


cooperation  and  coordination  among  cus- 
toms and  BNDD  personnel  assigned  to  spe- 
cific missions.  Each  agency  wUI  contribute 
information  for  analysis,  dissemination  and 
action  to  all  mission  elements  involved  in  the 
U.S.  Government  anti-narcotic  activities. 
Each  agency  wUl  Input  and  use  the  central 
source  registry.  The  CIA's  role  in  Interna- 
tloiiAl  narcotics  control  is  to  remain  as  de- 
fined in  REFTEL. 

7.  The  commissioner  of  customs  and  di- 
rector of  BNDD  have  agreed  that  there  will  be 
the  fullest  possible  cooperation  and  exchange 
of  Information  between  their  agents.  To  this 
end,  customs  and  BNDD  personnel  will  be 
located  in  the  same  or  adjacent  office  space 
If  at  all  possible. 

8.  The  chief  of  mission  has  authority  and 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  the  requisite  co- 
operation and  exchange  of  information  be- 
tween the  two  agencies  Is  effected  within 
his  mission  and  In  their  communications 
with  their  regional  and  Washington  head- 
quarters. 

9.  The  chief  of  mission  has  the  authority 
to  review  all  outgoing  communications  and 
will  receive  copies  of  all  incoming  traffic. 
In  operational  matters  the  chief  of  mission 
must  be  kept  fully  Informed  by  represent- 
atives of  each  agency  and  contacts  with  the 
host  government  must  be  conducted  with  his 
knowledge  and  concurrence. 

10.  Information  on  customs  use  of  the 
NAROP  channel  or  an  equivalent  conununl- 
catlons  capability  will  be  forthcoming  as 
soon  as  details  are  resolved.  UntU  that  time, 
no  change  will  be  effected  concerning  exist- 
ing usages. 

11.  Action  taken  In  response  to  this  cable 
should  be  reported  not  later  than  August  3, 
1972.  Rogers. 

[Excerpt    from    Office    of    Management    and 
Budget  ] 

Special  Analysis  R:  Federal  Programs  for 
THE  Control  op  Drug  Abuse 

Overview. — Spending  for  Federal  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  drug  law  enforcement 
programs  has  Increased  from  $150  mUllon  to 
$719  million  since  1971,  a  fivefold  Increase  in 
3  years. 

Table  R^I.  Estimated  spending  for  drug 
abuse  prevention  and  drug  law  enforce- 
ment programs 

[In  mUlions  of  dollars) 
Fiscal  year:  Outlays 

1971    150.2 

1972 413.2 

1973 654.8 

1974   719.0 

Federal  drug  law  enforcement  programs 
are  designed  to  reduce  the  supply  of  Illicit 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  avaUable  In 
the  United  States.  Federal  obligations  for 
such  programs  wUl  rise  In  1974  to  $257  mil- 
lion from  $36  million  in  1969,  a  sevenfold 
increase.  These  programs  Include  such  ac- 
tivities as  international  law  enforcement  co- 
operation and  cooperative  Federal -State - 
local  law  enforcement  efforts  to  Identify  and 
arrest  street-level  pushers. 

Drug  law  enforcement  program  activities 
are  closely  linked  to  drug  abuse  prevention. 
Law  enforcement  efforts  that  reduce  the 
supply  of  drugs  also  serve  to  lower  drug 
potency  and  drive  up  the  price  of  drugs, 
thus  reducing  experimental  usage.  Together, 
higher  prices  combined  with  lower  potency 
and  scarcity  can  motivate  abusers  to  seek 
treatment. 

Federal  drug  abuse  prevention  programs 
are  designed  to  reduce  the  demand  for  illicit 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs.  Activities 
funded  Include:  treatment  programs  for  ad- 
dicts; drug  abuse  education;  research;  and 
training.  Total  estimated  Federal  obligations 
for  drug  abuse  prevention  programs  wlU  rise 
in  1974  to  $528  miUlon  from  $46  mUllon  In 
1969.  These  activities  account  for  67%   of 


the  total  Federal  funds  for  drug  abuse  pro- 
grams In  1974. 

Highlights  of  the  drug  law  enforcement 
effort  Include: 

Substantial  Increases  In  funding  and 
manpower  for  both  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
and  Dangerous  Drugs  and  the  Bureau  of 
Customs.  These  funds  support  concentrated 
attacks  on  smuggling  and  Increased  domestic 
and  International  investigation  of  major 
drug  traffickers.  In  1972,  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  Treasury  removed  from  the  U.S. 
market  or  seized  overseas : 

5.613  pounds  of  heroin, 

887  pounds  of  cocaine, 

451,800  pounds  of  marihuana,  and 

220  million  dosage  units  of  dangerous 
drugs. 

Initiation  of  a  coordinated  attack  on  drug 
trafficking  in  over  40  target  cities  by  teams 
of  narcotics  agents  from  Federal,  State,  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  Office 
of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement  was  respon- 
sible for  4,245  arrests  since  the  spring  of  1972. 

An  intensified  investigation  of  the  Income 
tax  returns  of  middle  and  upper  level  nar- 
cotics traffickers  aimed  at  reducing  the 
amount  of  working  capital  available  for  Ille- 
gal drug  operations  by  assessing  and  collect- 
ing taxes  and  penalties  on  unreported  in- 
come. 

Development  of  a  national  narcotics  Intel- 
ligence system  to  assure  proper  analysis  and 
distribution  of  trafficking  Intelligence  Infor- 
mation. 

Activation  In  1972  of  the  ban  on  cultiva- 
tion of  the  opium  poppy  In  Turkey  and  for- 
mulation of  narcotics  control  action  plans  In 
59  foreign  countries  to  secure  international 
cooperation  In  the  global  war  on  heroin 

Preparation  and  release  in  1972  of  The 
World  Opium  Survey,  presenting  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  location  and  quantity 
of  opium  poppy  cultivation. 

Establishment  of  special  narcotics  courts 
In  New  York  City  with  Federal  assistance 
to  assure  rapid  prosecution  of  narcotics 
offenders. 

Development  of  the  Treatment  Alterna- 
tives to  Street  Crime  program  (TASC).  Unk- 
ing the  criminal  Justice  system  to  the  treat- 
ment system.  Under  this  program,  drug 
abusers  who  are  arrested  can  be  placed  in 
treatment  to  reduce  street  crime  and  Im- 
prove social  adjustment. 

Highlights  of  the  drug  abuse  prevention 
effort  Include: 

An  expansion  of  federally  funded  treat- 
ment facilities,  providing  the  capacity  to 
treat  100,000  addicts  annually.  Funds  will  be 
available  to  eiqjand  the  capacity  for  addict 
treatment  to  over  250.000  addicts  by  mid- 
1974,  if  necessary.  More  federally  funded 
treatment  faculties  were  created  in  1972  than 
In  the  previous  50  years. 

A  nationwide  review  of  all  methadone 
maintenance  programs.  As  a  result  of  that 
review,  new  methadone  regulations  were  Is- 
sued on  December  15.  1972.  designed  to  as- 
sure high  quality  treatment  for  addicts  and 
to  prevent  illicit  diversion  of  this  synthetic 
ntircotic  substance. 

A  worldwide  treatment  and  rehabilitation 
program  for  military  servicemen.  Including 
a  \asge  scale  screening  and  early  intervention 
program  to  Identify  and  treat  drug  abusers 
before  they  become  dependent.  From  June 
17.  1971  to  September  30.  1972,  250  drug 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  facilities  were 
activated.  During  this  period,  an  average  or 
8,500  servicemen  were  receiving  treatment. 

A  newly  developed  Veterans  Administra- 
tion treatment  system  that  offered  care  to 
more  than  20.000  veterans  In  1972. 

Total  estimated  obligations  for  drug  law 
enforcement  wUl  rise  In  1974  to  $257  million 
from  $228  mUllon  In  1973  and  $164  million 
In  1972.  Drug  law  enforcement  programs  ac- 
count for  33%  of  the  total  funds  available 
in  1974  for  drug  abuse.  Detailed  obligations 
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ly  both  program  category  and  agency  are 
J  hown  In  a  table  at  the  end  of  this  analysis. 

TJ^BIE     R-2.-0RUG    LAW    ENFORCEMENT    OBLIGATIONS 
|ln  millions  of  dollars) 
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This  Increase  reflects  an  intensified  effort 

1  deny  narcotics  to  abusers  and  addicts  by 
hiltlng  production  and  trafficking  from 
aproad,  Interdicting  narcotics  smuggling  at 

tlonal  borders,  and  preventing  the  sale  of 
df'ugs  on  city  streets. 

The  Otjice  for  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforce- 
n  ent  (DALE)  In  the  Department  of  Justice 
conducts  operations  against  street  pushers 
w  ith  criminal  Investigators  from  BNDD  and 
Customs  and  with  special  U.S.  Attorneys. 
T  lese  groups  serve  on  task  forces  with  State 
and  local  enforcement  personnel  in  over  40 
target  cities.  Special  grand  Juries  expedite 
consideration  of  cases.  In  Its  first  8  months 
operation.  DALE  arrested  4.245  alleged 
h(  roln  pushers  and  convicted  470. 

The  Office  of  National  Narcotics  Intelli- 
gence (ONNI)  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
w  LS  created  to  bring  together  all  information 
regarding  production,  smugglers,  trafficking, 
ar  d  sale  of  drugs.  ONNI  brings  together  In- 
te  ligence  Information,  coordinates  and  ana- 
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Agency 


1972       1973 


1974 


19.6 
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Total. 
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lyzes  the  Information,  and  disseminates  com- 
bined reports  to  Federal  and  State  and  local 
enforcement  agencies  for  their  use. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  (BNDD)  in  the  Justice  Department  In- 
creased its  agents  and  compliance  officers  In 
the  United  States  and  overseas  from  808  In 
1969  to  1.652  in  1973.  Its  principal  activities 
Include  the  investigation  of  major  drug  traf- 
fickers; enforcement  of  Federal  antidrug 
laws;  the  conduct  of  research  and  specialized 
drug  training  programs  for  foreign  law  en- 
forcement agents:  and  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  Federal.  State,  and  local 
personnel.  BNDD  supported  foreign  govern- 
ments in  seizing  4,342  pounds  of  hard  drugs 
and  115,000  pounds  of  marihuana  from  illicit 
foreign  markets  in  1972  compared  to  3,173 
pounds  of  hard  drugs  and  40,000  pounds  of 
marihuana  In  1971. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration (LEAA)  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  provides  financial  support  for  State 
and  local  drug  law  enforcement  efforts. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  Is  responsible  for  the  inter- 
diction of  illicit  drugs  at  U.S.  borders.  Over 
the  past  4  years,  Customs  has  Increased  Its 
personnel  in  order  to  expand  Its  efforts  to 
monitor  traffic  at  points  of  entry,  police 
borders,  and  conduct  research  Into  drug 
detection  techniques.  The  Bureau  seized 
1,077  pounds  of  hard  narcotics  and  218,500 
pounds  of  marihuana  in  1972. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS),  also 
within  the  Treasury  Department,  attacks 
mid-level  and  top-ranking  traffickers  through 
intensive  investigations  of  Incomes  and  tax 
returns.  An  estimated  $10.1  million  has  been 
spent  on  IRS  activities  in  1972.  In  17  months 
IRS  has  assessed  $82.5  million  In  taxes,  col- 
lected $15.8  million  in  currency  and  prop- 
erty, and  obtained  44  indictments  and  20 
convictions. 

The    Department    of   State    is    responsible 
for  mobilizing  the  efforts  of  foreign  govern- 

TABLE  R-7.-DRUG  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  FUNDING 
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ments  aganlst  the  overseas  production  and 
distribution  of  narcotics  and  dangerous 
drugs,  and  for  coordinating  the  narcotics 
programs  of  all  Federal  agencies  abroad  The 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
In  the  Department  of  State  assists  other 
countries  in  stopping  the  Illicit  production 
processing,  and  traffic  in  narcotics  AID 
provides  equipment,  training  In  narcotics 
control  techniques,  and  assistance  for  de- 
velopment  of  alternative  crops  or  other 
Income-producing  activities. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  supports 
research  projects  to  develpp  means  of  erad- 
icating the  opium  poppy  and  develop  suit- 
able substitute  crops. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  en- 
forces narcotics  laws  through  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (PAA)  and  the 
Coast  Guard.  PAA  supports  Federal  State 
and  local  authorities  In  their  efforts  to  com^ 
bat  use  of  conmierclal  planes  in  smuggline 
and  the  Coast  Guard  polices  coastal  water.' 
ways  and  ports. 

DBUG  ABUSE  PREVENTION  PROGBAMS 

Drug  abuse  prevention  programs  support- 
the  treatment  of  addicts;  activities  designed 
to  prevent  drug  addiction;  the  education  and 
training  of  Individuals;  and  research  Into  all 
medical  aspects  of  drug  abuse  treatment  and 
rehabUltatlon, 

Total  estimated  Federal  obligations  for 
drug  abuse  prevention  wUl  rise  In  1974  to 
$528  million.  Prevention  programs  mav  be 
subdivided  Into: 

Directed  programs  specifically  earmarked 
for  drug  abuse  purposes  and  generally  funded 
directly  by  a  Federal  agency. 

Bloc  grant  and  financing  programs  over 
which  the  Federal  Government  exercises 
minimal  direct  control,  e.g.,  public  assistance 
and  Federal  bloc  grant  programs. 

The  following  table  summarizes  aggregate 
Federal  obligations  for  drug  abuse  prevention 
programs  for  selected  years  from  1969 
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EXI  'ERPTS 


FROM  Federal  Programs  Relating 
TO  the  Control  or  Drug  Abuse 
Barbara    Puis,    Education    and    Public 
\i^elfare   Division,   Congressional    Research 
Service,  Library  of  Congress) 

INTRODUCTION 

June  of  1971.  President  Nixon  identified 

abuse  as  "America's  public  enemy  num- 

1."  The  statistics  relating  to  drug  abuse 


indicate  how  widespread  and  costly  the  prob- 
lem has  become.  The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  has  estimated  that  as  of 
December  31.  1971,  there  were  about  559  000 
narcotic  addicts  in  the  United  States  A 
report  released  in  October  1972,  by  a  New 
York  State  commission  on  education  found 
that  45 -"r  of  the  high  school  students  in  New 
York  City  are  using  hard  or  soft  drugs.  Up 
to    50",    of   all    metropolitan    area   property 


crime  Is  believed  to  stem  from  the  addict's 
need  to  support  his  habit.  A  study  conducted 
by  psychologists  at  UCLA  for  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  estimated  that  drug  addiction  is 
costing  the  U.S.  more  than  4.7  billion  dollars 
annually  In  crime,  enforcement,  treatment 
and  research  expenses — to  say  nothing  of  the 
tragic  human  loss. 

In  response  to  the  increasing  number  of 
problems  related  to  drug  abuse,  the  Federal 
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government  has  been  expanding  its  efforts 
significantly  over  the  past  several  years  to 
prevent  drug  addiction  and  to  treat  and 
rehabilitate  those  who  have  become  drug 
dependent.  New  programs  have  been  devel- 
oped, existing  programs  have  been  expanded, 
and  appropriations  have  been  sharply  In- 
creased (see  chart,  "Federal  Drug  Abuse  Pro- 
grams— Estimated  Obligations  Summary"). 
More  than  30  agencies,  departments,  offices, 
and  commissions  now  operate  programs 
which  In  some  way  attack  the  problem  of 
drug  abuse. 

As  more  and  more  agencies  became  in- 
volved in  drug  abuse  prevention  activities, 
the  need  arose  for  coordination  of  the  Fed- 
eral effort.  Therefore,  in  June  1971,  the  Pres- 
ident created  by  Executive  Order  the  Special 
Ofilce  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  (SAODAP) 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  In 
March  of  1972,  Congress  established  SAODAP 
as  an  independent  office  with  passage  of  the 
Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treatment  Act  of  1972. 
The  primary  function  of  SAODAP  Is  to  co- 
ordinate all  major  Federal  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention programs  relating  to  education, 
training,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  and  re- 
search. The  Special  Action  Office  Is  charged 
with  setting  goals,  estabUshlng  priorities, 
evaluating  performance,  and  specifying  how 
Federal  resources  of  funds,  programs,  services 
and  facilities  shall  be  used  to  combat  drug 
abuse  In  the  United  States. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

/.  Department  of  Justice 
A.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
(BNDD) 
The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangeroias 
Drugs  was   established   In   the   Justice   De- 
partment by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1   of 
1968.  Its  primary  mission — to  prevent  nar- 
cotic and  dangerous  drug  abuse  through  law 
enforcement — Is  accomplished  through    (1) 
controlling  legally  manufactured  drugs,  and 
(2)  through  suppressing  the  Illicit  drug  traf- 
fic. BNDD's  activities  Include  working  with 
officials  of  foreign  governments  to  halt  the 
-op  8ni2itiqororai  'Offisj^  3njp  iBaonBUja^tn 
mestlc  Illicit  drug  distribution  networks,  pre- 
paring cases  for  prosecuting  drug  law  viola- 
tors, and  seizing  drugs  subject  to  Federal 
control.  BNDD  also  provides  technical   as- 
sistance to  States  and  local  governments  In 
the  form  of  drug  evidence  analysis,  testi- 
mony In  court,  advisory  services  and  counsel- 
ing, and  dissemination  of  technical  Informa- 
tion concerning  narcotics  and  other  abused 
drugs.  The  Bureau  assists  States  In  drafting 
enforcement   and   regulatory   legislation   re- 
lating to  controlled  substances,  and  It  offers 
training  programs  to  acquaint  appropriate 
professional  and  enforcement  personnel  with 
techniques    of    Investigation,    analysis,    and 
other  aspects  of  drug  abuse  law  enforcement. 
B.  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion (LEAA) 
Under  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (see  "Treat- 
ment and   RehabUltatlon"  section),  States 
can  receive  block  grants  for  the  planning, 
establishment  and  operation  of  narcotic  and 
dangerous   drug   enforcement   units.   Under 
the  discretionary  fund  program,  cities  and 
counties  may  be  granted  supplemental  sup- 
port for  projects  directly  addressing  law  en- 
forcement and  crime  control  needs,  Including 
rehabUtatlon,    education    and    enforcement 
programs. 

C.  Office  of  Drug  Abuse  Law  Enforcement 
(DALE) 

DALE  was  created  by  Executive  Order  No. 
11641  on  January  28,  1972,  to  develop  and 
Implement  a  concentrated  program  for  en- 
forcement of  laws  relating  to  drug  abuse 
control.  DALE  task  forces,  which  are  Investi- 
gation-prosecution teams  consisting  of  Pted- 
eral  Investigators,  attorneys,  Assistant  U.S. 


Attorneys,  and  State  and  local  police  officers, 
operated  In  34  target  cities  In  1972.  These 
task  forces  are  designed  to  maximize  the 
campaign  to  sUmp  out  the  Illegal  drug  traf- 
fic through  effective  law  enforcement.  DALE 
also  operates  the  "Heroin  Hotline"  through 
which  citizens  may  report  Information  re- 
garding alleged  narcotics  law  violators  In 
strict  confidence. 

D.  Office  of  National  Narcotics  Intelligence 
The  office  of  National  Narcotics  Intelligence 
was  created  by  Executive  Order  No.  11676 
on  July  27,  1972,  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  Federal,  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  collect  and  disseminate  intelli- 
gence on  the  Illegal  drug  traffic  and  traf- 
fickers. The  office  is  not  given  independent 
authority  to  collect  information  or  investi- 
gate drug-related  cases;  all  information  is 
supplied  to  the  office  by  existing  agencies. 
E.  Criminal  Division 
The  Narcotic  and  Dangerous  Drug  Section 
of  the  Justice  Department's  Criminal  Divi- 
sion was  established  as  part  of  the  1968  re- 
organization plan.  This  section  supervises  all 
Federal  prosecutions  for  criminal  violations 
of  the  laws  relating  to  narcotics  and  danger- 
ous drugs.  It  is  also  responsible  for  litigation 
to  commit  addicts  under  the  authority  of 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act. 
F.  Immigraticn  and  Naturalization  Service 
The  Service's  Border  Patrol  Is  responsible 
for  cooperating  In  preventUig  the  smuggling 
of  narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  across  the 
U.S.  border  at  places  other  than  p>orts  of 
entry. 

//.  Depa)  tment  of  the  Treasury 
A.  Bureau  of  Customs 
The  Bureau  of  Customs  is  responsible  for 
preventing  the  illegal  entry  of  drugs  into 
the  country  by  seizing  such  substances  at 
border  points  and  ports  of  entry.  The  Bureau 
makes  use  of  the  Customs  Automated  Data 
Processing  Intelligence  Network  (CADPIN) 
which  contains  the  records  of  known  and 
suspected  smugglers  and  related  data.  The 
Detector  Dog  Program,  which  was  Initiated 
In  August  1970,  is  directed  mainly  against 
the  smuggling  of  marihuana  and  hashish. 
"Operation  Cooperation,"  which  Is  a  Joint 
U.S. -Mexican  effort,  Is  a  Custom's  operation 
designed  to  reduce  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs 
into  the  United  States  from  over  the  Mexican 
border. 

B.  Internal  Revenue  Service 
IRS  is  Involved  in  a  systematic  drive 
against  middle  and  upper  echelon  distribu- 
tors and  financiers  involved  In  narcotic 
trafficking  for  possible  civil  and /or  criminal 
violations  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Traffickers  are  Identified  by  BNDD,  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies,  and  they  are  then 
Investigated  for  possible  prosecution  on  In- 
come tax  evasion  charges. 

///.  Department  of  State 

A.  Office  of  the  Senior  Advisor  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  International  Narcotics  Matters 
This     office     has     primary     responsibility 

within  the  State  Department  for  mobilizing 
and  coordinating  foreign  and  U.S.  efforts  to 
control  the  International  narcotics  traffic. 
Also,  narcotics  control  coordinators  have  been 
assigned  to  all  American  embassies  in  coun- 
tries affected  by  the  narcotics  problem  either 
as  narcotics-producing  or  narcotics-transit 
countries. 

B.  Agency    for   International    Development 

(AID) 
Economic  assistance  required  by  foreign 
countries  to  develop  narcotics  control  pro- 
grams Is  supplied  by  AID.  In  addition,  the 
Agency  trains  foreign  local  officials,  provides 
them  with  technical  assistance,  and  procures 
equipment  required  for  the  narcotics  pro- 
grams approved  by  the  Agency  and  the  in- 
volved country. 


IV.  Department  of  Transportation 
A.  Coast  Guard 
The  Coast  Guard  ccx)perates  with  Customs 
and  BNDD  by  providing  assistance  to  these 
agencies  when  they  require  the  use  of  Coast 
Guard  equipment  or  personnel  dvirlng  an 
investigation. 

B.  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  pro- 
vides  radar   coverage    for   US    borders   and 
flight  information  on  aircraft  when  requested 
by  agencies  such  as  Customs  and  BNDD. 
V.  Cabinet  Committee  on  International 

Narc-otics  Control 
This  Cabinet  level  committee,  chaired  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  was  established  by  the 
President  on  September  7,  1971.  The  commit- 
tee is  charged  with  formulating  and  coordi- 
nating all  pcllcies  ot  the  Federal  govern- 
ment relating  to  the  goal  of  eliminating  the 
flow  of  illegal  narcotics  and  dangercus  drugs 
Into  the  U.S.  from  abroad.  In  July  of  1972,  the 
committee  issued  its  first  report.  ■World 
Opium  Survey  1972." 


By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Kennedy)  : 

S.  943.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  urban  national  park 
known  as  the  Lowell  Historic  Canal  Dis- 
trict National  Cultural  Park  in  the  city 
of  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  reintroduce  with 
Senator  Kennedy  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  LoweU  Historic 
Canal  District  National  Cultural  Park. 
As  I  told  this  Chamber  last  May,  the  cre- 
ation of  an  urban  national  park  In  Low- 
ell, Mass.,  would  represent  an  innovative 
means  of  grappling  with  the  problems 
not  uncommon  to  cities  which  have  a 
rich  historical  tradition,  but  a  declining 
industrial  base. 

This  bill  was  first  introduced  before 
the  92d  Congress  by  one  of  Massachu- 
setts' most  distinguished  Congressmen, 
Representative  Brad  Morse,  now  Under- 
secretary General  of  the  United  Nations. 
His  very  able  successor.  Representative 
Paul  Cronin  has  reintroduced  the  bill 
in  the  House  with  cosponsorship  from 
every  Representative  in  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation.  Behind  this  measure  lies 
the  steady,  dedicated  work  of  the  citizens 
of  Lowell  who  have  worked  so  closely 
with  Representative  Morse  and  now  Rep- 
resentative Cronin  In  making  this  Idea 
a  reality. 

This  legislation  proposes  that  the  his- 
toric mill  section  of  Lowell  be  included 
within  the  national  park  system,  under 
The  Natural  Cultiu-al  Park  category. 
Lowell  is  uniquely  qualified  for  this  hon- 
or. Established  over  150  years  ago,  this 
great  city  was  the  first  In  America 
planned  entirely  for  industry.  It  has  over 
5  miles  of  ceuials  which  once  were  the 
llfeblood  of  the  most  productive  textile 
mills  in  America.  To  these  mills  came 
people  with  wonderfully  divergent  ethnic 
backgrounds  blessing  Lowell  with  a 
unique  cultural  heritage. 

However,  modem  technology  has  ini- 
tiated a  new  Industrial  revolution  and 
the  city  of  Lowell  has  suffered  unfortu- 
nate consequences.  The  once  proud  mills 
now  lie  silent.  A  booming  economy  now 
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iBcoUs  with  one  of  the  highest  unem- 
l  loyment  rates  in  the  Nation.  Yet,  far 
f  -om  despairing,  the  citizenry  has  banned 
t  sgether  to  come  to  grips  with  the  diffl- 
c  ult  task  of  constructing  a  new  economic 
£  nd  cultural  base  from  the  remains  of 
t  le  past. 

Herein  lies  the  beauty  of  this  bill. 
I  ,ather  than  disturbing  or  disbanding  its 
C  ast,  this  bill  would  build  on  it.  bringing 
a  fresh  approach  to  the  revival  of  Lowell's 
economy.  The  progrsun  includes  propo- 
sUs  for  the  restoration  and  beautiflca- 
t  on  of  the  canal  system;  the  reactivation 

0  '  one  of  the  mills,  complete  with  18th- 
cintury  looms;  technological  exhibits 
a  nd  museums ;  and  the  re-creation  of  an 
eirly  settlement  and/or  Indian  village. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that,  under  the 

1  iterior  Department's  program  to  bring 
t  le  parks  "closer  to  the  people,"  the  city 

0  ■  Lowell  more  than  meets  the  National 
P  irk  Service's  criteria  for  the  preserva- 
t:  an  of  national  cultural  sites  and  ways 
o:  life.  Proposals  are  Judged  on  factors 
such  as  the  significance  of  the  parks  to 
tl  le  heritage  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
ai  the  site's  suitability  to  the  preserva- 
tl  5n  and  interpretation  of  American  his- 
t<  ry.  And,  most  importantly,  a  proposed 
Pi  irk  should  not  cause  undue  intrusion 
oi  disruption  to  the  city. 

The  possibility  of  an  urban  national 
p:  irk  is  indeed  exciting.  Last  May,  I  read 
irto  the  Recoro  an  editorial  from  the 
L)well  Sun  which  captured  the  enthu- 
si  ism  throughout  Lowell  for  this  project. 

1  share  their  enthusiasm  and  I  hope  the 
C  )ngress  will  bestow  upon  this  great  city 
tl  e  unique  and  challenging  honor  of  de- 
v(  loping  an  urban  national  park. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
b<  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
oidered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
fellows: 

S.  943 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ri  presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Anerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
pi  rpose  of  preserving  and  Interpreting  for 
th»  educational  and  Inspirational  benefit  of 
prsaent  and  future  generations  the  unique 
ai  d  significant  contribution  to  our  national 
hi  rltage  of  certain  historic  and  cultural 
la  ids,  waterways,  and  edifices  in  the  city  of 
Lcwell,  Masachusetts.  the  cradle  of  the  in- 
di  strlal  revolution  In  America  as  well  as 
Aiierlca's  first  planned  industrial  city,  with 
eo  phasls  on  harnessing  this  unique  urban 
ec  irlromnent  for  learning  as  well  as  recrea- 
tl<in,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereln- 
af  er  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  la  au- 
th  )rl2ed  to  establish  the  Lowell  EUstorlc  Canal 
District  National  Cultural  Park  (hereinafter 
re  erred  to  as  the  "park") .  as  herinafter  set 
fo-th. 

3ec.  2.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
th  Is  Act,  the  Secretary  is  authorized ,  with 
th  B  concurrence  of  the  Lowell  Historic  Canal 
Dl  strict  Commission  established  by  section  4 
this  Act,  to  designate  certain  properties 
the    city    of   Lowell,    Massachusetts,   for 

ablishment  as  the  park.  Such  designation 
sh  ill  Include  the  historic  mill  section  of  the 
cHy,  bounded  by  the  Pawtucket,  Hamilton. 
az  d  Eastern  Canals  and  the  Merrimack  and 
Cc  ncord  Rivers,  which  Includes  the  Lowell 
M  Kiel  Cltlee  are  know  as  the  Acre,  together 
with  such  additional  property  as  may  be 
n«  ceasary  or  desirable  for  the  interpretation. 
at)  ministration,  and  public  use  of  the  park. 

3bc.  3.  Within  the  area  designated  pur- 
su  ant  to  section  2,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  acquire  lands  and  Interest  therein 


and  personal  property  related  thereto  by  do- 
nation, purchase  with  donated  or  appropri- 
ated funds,  or  exchange,  except  that  property 
owned  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired 
only  with  the  concurrence  of  the  owner. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
Lowell  Historic  Canal  District  Commission. 
The  Commision  shall  consist  of  the  SecretEU^ 
and  the  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service, 
ex  officio,  and  the  following : 

(II  one  member  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary; 

(2 1  three  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts; 

(3)  one  member  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  and 

(4)  one  member  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

(b)  The  initial  terms  of  the  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  staggered,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  In  order  to  assure 
continuity  in  the  administration  of  the  Com- 
mission. Thereafter  the  term  shall  be  six 
years  unless  a  successor  is  chosen  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occiirring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed, in  which  event  the  successor  may  be 
appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term.  A  member  of  the  Commission  may  serve 
after  the  expiration  of  his  term  until  his  suc- 
cessor has  taken  office. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  be  the  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  and  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall  elect 
other  officers,  as  appropriate,  from  among  its 
members. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  act  and  advise 
by  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers thereof. 

(e)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  as  such,  but  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  incurred  by  members  of  the  Com- 
mission in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  functions  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  to  prepare  a  plan  for  all  educational 
and  recreational  uses  and  interpretive  activi- 
ties within  the  park,  to  establish  standards 
for  the  design,  construction,  reconstruction 
and  restoration,  and  operation  of  facilities 
necessary  for  such  uses,  and  to  advise  and 
consult  with  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
execution  of  the  plan  and  adherence  to  the 
standards. 

Skc.  6.  The  park  shall  be  developed.  Inter- 
preted, administered,  and  maintained  by  the 
Lowell  Historic  Canal  District  Commission, 
through  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  develop.  Interpret,  administer, 
and  maintain  real  and  personal  property 
within  the  park,  whether  or  not  title  thereto 
is  in  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  applicable  to  the  national  park  sys- 
tem, and  in  accordance  with  the  plan  stand- 
ards applicable  to  the  park  established  by 
the  Commission. 

Sbc.  7.  (a)  Within  the  park  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  cooperate  and  enter  Into 
agreements  with  the  Commission,  State  and 
local  public  bodies,  and  private  interests  re- 
lating to  the  acquisition,  planning,  develop- 
ment, or  use  of  real  and  personal  property  or 
Interesta  therein  for  educational,  cultural 
historic,  or  recreational  purposes,  pursuant 
to  which  the  Secretary  may  provide  all  tech- 
nical assistance  (including  that  relating  to 
planning,  designing,  and  operating  of  Integral 
facilities),  advice,  construction  supervision, 
and  training  of  personnel  in  regard  thereto. 

(b)  When  any  private  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation,  or  other  nonpublic  body 
shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Secre- 
tary to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
public  use  facility  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  and  standards  established  by  the  Com- 
mission then,  any  other  provision  of  law 
notwithstanding,  the  Secretary  may  agree,  on 


behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  indemnify 
such  person  from  tort  liability  arising  out 
of  the  public  use  of  such  facilities :  Provided, 
That  such  Indemnification  shall  be  effective 
only  during  such  times  as  any  facility  la 
operated  in  accordance  with  the  plan  and 
standards  established  by  the  Commission, 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  TAFT: 

S.  945.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  and  op- 
erate a  National  Museum  and  Reposi- 
tory of  Black  History  and  Ciilture  at  or 
near  Wilberforce,  Ohio.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  March  4, 
1971, 1  Introduced  S.  1122,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  national  museum  in  Wilberforce, 
Ohio,  devoted  to  the  great  contributions 
which  black  Americans  have  made  to 
our  national  life.  Regrettably,  no  action 
was  taken  on  that  measure  in  the  92d 
Congress  and  I  reintroduce  that  bill 
today. 

A  companion  measure,  H.R.  3785,  was 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Congressman  Clarence  Brown 
of  Ohio  on  February  6,  1973. 

There  are  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  museums  In  the  United  States  recog- 
nizing various  facets  of  American  life. 
However,  to  my  knowledge,  there  is  no 
national  museum  containing  representa- 
tive samples  of  the  broad  contributions 
which  blacks  have  made  to  American 
arts,  letters,  science,  technology,  reli- 
gion, politics,  education,  and  entertain- 
ment. This  bill  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  establish  a  mu- 
seum and  acquire  the  necessary  facilities. 
Funds  would  come  from  private  gifts 
and  appropriations  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  believe  that  Wilberforce  is  a  partic- 
ularly appropriate  area  for  this  museum 
because  it  was  a  center  for  the  abolition 
movement  and  was  a  part  of  the  "under- 
ground railroad"  which  assisted  slaves 
fleeing  to  the  North  in  their  quest  for 
freedom  during  the  1800's. 

Today,  Wilberforce  is  the  home  of 
Central  State  University  and  Wilber- 
force University  which  are  both  pre- 
dominantly black  institutions.  OfQcials 
from  these  instituitons  have  urged  the 
creation  of  this  museum  and  I  hope  that 
the  93d  Congress  will  enact  this  bill  so 
that  we  can  at  long  last  undertake  this 
appropriate  recognition  of  the  great  and 
growing  contribution  of  blsicks  in  the 
development  of  American  society. 


By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 

S.  946.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with,  or  make  grants  to,  the  sev- 
eral States  and  other  entities  to  assist 
them  in  canning  out  demonstration 
projects  involving  the  reclaiming  of 
lands  which  have  been  strip  mined.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  Fed- 
eral grants  to  assist  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  reclaim  strip-mined  land  through 
the  use  of  solid  and  liquid  residues  from 
sewage   treatment   processes.   The   bill 
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would  authorize  $20  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  projects  in  the 
environmental  field  as  exciting  and  as 
potentially  rewarding.  Solid  and  liquid 
residues  from  the  waste  treatment  proc- 
ess— primarily  sludge,  which  sewage  dis- 
tricts have  a  difficult  time  disposing  of — 
can  be  used  to  reclaim  lands  ravaged  by 
strip  mining.  Sludge  is  rich  in  organic 
and  inorganic  solids  and  is  similar  to 
fertilizer  or  rich  soil.  By  application  of 
these  wastes,  otherwise  useless  lands  are 
made  useful,  and  otherwise  useless  ma- 
terials are  used  for  productive  pur- 
poses— reclamation  and  recycling. 

Such  a  concept  is  not  a  dream  or  on 
a  drawing  board.  I  have  seen  the  begin- 
nings of  such  a  project  in  Fulton  County, 
m.  The  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District 
of  Chicago  is  disposing  of  its  wastes 
efficiently  and  economically  and  at  the 
same  time  reclaiming  thousands  of  acres 
of  strip-mined  land.  The  sludge  Is 
shipped  by  barge  from  Chicago  to  basins 
constructed  along  the  Illinois  River  In 
Fulton  County.  There  the  sludge  is  mixed 
with  water  and  "spray-irrigated"  over 
the  strip-mined  lands. 

The  process  is  working.  In  fact,  the 
results  thus  far  have  been  amazing.  The 
growth  of  com  on  untreated  land  was 
stunted — about  3  feet.  But  on  treated 
land,  the  com  grew  fully  to  8  feet.  There 
are  also  indications  that  even  on  the 
most  acidic  soil  trees  can  be  made  to 
grow — and  the  strip-mined  land  re- 
claimed for  recreational  and  forestry 
purposes. 

The  Illinois  projects — another  smaller 
project  is  underway  in  the  Shawnee  Na- 
tional Forest — have  shown  great  prom- 
ise. They  are  only  a  portent  of  things  to 
come: 

Sewage  districts  in  California  and  New 
York  have  become  interested  in  the  Illi- 
nois projects ; 

Large  cities  along  our  coasts  which 
henceforth  will  be  banned  from  dumpir.g 
sludge  into  the  oceans  because  of  the 
recently  enacted  ocean-dumping  law  are 
searching  for  new  ways  to  dispose  of  their 
wastes; 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  is  closely 
watching  the  Illinois  projects  because  of 
the  prospect  of  making  forests  out  of 
virtual  deserts. 

Unfortunately,  such  projects  cost 
money.  Although  this  process  promises 
to  be  cheaper  and  more  effective  than 
presently  used  methods  of  disposing  of 
sludge — in  addition  to  utilizing  a  here- 
tofore wasted  resource  and  reclaiming 
wasted  lands— it  is  still  in  the  demon- 
stration stage.  Only  portions  of  such 
projects  would  be  eligible  for  waste  treat- 
ment grants  imder  existing  water  pol- 
lution legislation,  and  the  inadequacy  of 
money  from  this  source  is  compounded 
by  the  President's  announcement  that 
he  intends  to  impound  over  half  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  the  Congress  for 
waste  treatment  plants.  But  even  if  all 
the  authorized  funds  were  obligated, 
most  if  not  all  of  the  money  provided 
under  the  wsiste  treatment  programs, 
and  would  not  be  available  for  demon- 
stration programs.  Other  funding  sources 
must  be  found. 

This  bill  can  provide  such  a  source.  It 
cannot  begin  to  pay  the  total  costs  of 


such  demonstration  projects,  but  it  can 
help  make  such  projects  possible.  I  am 
hopeful  that  Congress  will  act  on  this 
measure  quickly,  for  it  can  provide 
much-needed  fimding  for  important  and 
truly  irmovative  projects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
three  articles  be  placed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  printing  of  the 
bill — an  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  of  Monday,  Pebmary  5, 1973,  prais- 
ing the  Pulton  County,  ni.,  reclamation 
project;  an  article  entitled  "The  Value 
of  Sludge,"  from  the  September  27,  1971 
issue  of  Time;  and  a  cover  story  entitled 
"Chicago  Reclaiming  Strip  Mines  With 
Sewage  Sludge,"  from  the  September. 
1972  issue  of  Civil  Engineering.  The  Time 
article  disciisses  the  FMlton  County  proj  - 
ect  in  terms  the  layman  can  understand, 
while  the  Civil  Engineering  story  is  more 
detailed  and  technical  and  aims  at  the 
professional  engineer.  Both  articles,  how- 
ever, discuss  the  project  in  glowing 
terms. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  946 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  with,  and  make  grants  to. 
the  several  States  (including  political  sub- 
divisions thereof),  institutions,  agencies, 
and  organizations  to  assist  such  States, 
subdivisions,  institutions,  agencies,  and  or- 
ganizations In  carrying  out  demonstration 
projects  involving  the  reclaiming,  through 
the  use  of  solid  and  liquid  residues  from 
sewage  treatment  processes,  of  land  which, 
as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  any  surface 
or  underground  mine,  have  been  strip  mined. 

(b)  Such  contracts  shall  be  entered  into, 
and  such  grants  shall  be  made,  in  such  man- 
ner and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  determine. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "States" 
means  a  State  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  and  Ouam. 

Sec.  2.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $20,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 


Sludge's  Bottntifttl  Harvest 
In  these  days  of  recycling  to  Improve  the 
envirormient.  few  experiments  are  more  in- 
teresting than  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict's "Prairie  Plan"  in  Pulton  Coimty,  some 
150  miles  southwest  of  the  metropolis.  This 
is  the  locale  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters'  "Spoon 
River  Anthology."  but  years  of  strip  mining 
for  coal  have  left  much  of  the  land  ravaged 
and  scarred — offensive  to  the  eye  and  Incapa- 
ble of  sustaining  crops. 

But  in  co-operation  with  the  I^lton 
County  Board,  the  Sanitary  District  has  con- 
verted 800  of  the  28,000  mutilated  acres  into 
highly  profitable  farmland.  This  is  but  a 
small  demonstration  project,  and  the  elixir 
that  wrought  the  miracle  Is  "liquid  ferti- 
lizer"— the  watery  residue  of  the  district's 
sewage  treatment  process.  More  often  called 
sludge.  It  consists  of  human  and  industrial 
wastes  that  have  been  separate<l.  treated  and 
stabilized — freed  of  harmful  bacteria  and 
other  offensive  properties. 

Feed  com  planted  in  the  infertile  mined- 
out  strips  anC  laced  with  generous  appllca- 
tiona  of  the  nutrient-rich  sludge  produced 
huge  stalks,  with  ears  nearly  three  times  the 


size  of  those  grown  on  untreated  land.  Dis- 
trict President  John  P.  Egan  has  Just  fin- 
ished totting  up  last  year's  harvest — 44,800 
bushels  of  corn  that  fetched  •62,241  for  the 
district  on  the  open  market.  In  the  growing 
season  this  year,  the  district  will  plant  most 
of  the  11,000  acres  it  owns,  not  only  in  corn 
but  in  soybeans  and  other  feed  crops.  And 
there  will  be  sludge  for  the  asking  for  farm- 
ers who  want  to  Join  in  the  experiment. 

The  fastidious  may  have  some  qualms 
about  sludge,  but  Milwaukee  has  been  dry- 
ing out  Its  own  for  years  and  selling  it  prof- 
itably to  home  gardners  throughout  the 
country  under  the  trade  name  Milorganlte. 
The  Sanitary  District's  liquid  fertUizer  is 
simply  Chlcorgonlte  that  hasn't  been  put 
through  the  wringer. 

If  It  takes  hold  In  Fulton  County.  It  offers 
a  logical  recycling  solution  for  the  quick 
ecological  restoration  of  more  than  150,000 
acres  of  strip  mining  land  in  Illinois.  And 
In  Spoon  River  country  It  could  be  that  the 
descendant£  of  Master's  Lucinda  Matlock 
may  ramble  again  as  she  once  did  "over 
fields  where  sang  the  lark,"  gathering  "many 
a  flower  and  medicinal  weed — Shouting  to 
the  wooded  hills,  singing  to  the  green  val- 
leys." 


The  Value  or  Sludge 
Day  after  day.  residents  and  industries  in 
the  Chicago  area  flush  1.5  billion  gallons  of 
raw  wastes  into  the  city's  sewers — out  of 
sight  and  mind.  The  flushings  become  the 
metropolitan  sanitary  district's  Slsyphe&n 
task;  the  engineers  must  not  only  treat  the 
ceaseless  torrents  of  raw  sewage  but  also  find 
some  place  to  put  the  day's  residues — and 
space  for  such  byproducts  is  limited.  Yet 
Chicago  now  seems  to  have  solved  the  dilem- 
ma with  such  practical  and  ecological  wis- 
dom that  its  program  may  well  become  a 
model  for  other  cities  while  Incidentally  and 
fortuitously  reclaiming  some  of  the  U.S.'8 
most  ravaged  land. 

DESPISED    origins 

Like  several  other  cities,  Chicago  purifies 
sewage  with  a  combination  of  mechanical 
and  chemical  processes.  One  product  is  clean 
water.  The  other  is  "sludge,"  a  black  goo 
that  smells  like  tar  and  has  the  consistency 
of  pea  soup.  The  sanitary  district's  problem 
has  been  what  to  do  with  the  sludge.  In  the 
past,  Chicago  sold  tons  of  dried  sludge  to 
Florida  citrus  growers  as  fertilizer.  But  dry- 
ing the  waste  caused  massive  amounts  of  air 
pollution  and  was  expensive  ($69  a  ton). 

Trying  to  use  it  undried  to  fertilize  farms 
in  nearby  Kankakee  County  proved  a  flop, 
because  sanitation  men  ran  up  against  A 
basic  American  prejudice.  Though  U.S.  farm- 
ers have  never  hesitated  to  use  animal  ma- 
nure, they  quailed  at  the  thought  of  sludge, 
which  is  basically  purified  human  manure. 
Public  outcry  effectively  banned  sludge  from 
the  county.  In  desperation,  the  sanitary  dis- 
trict dumped  the  goo  into  man-made  "la- 
goons" that  it  had  bulldozed  years  before 
into  450  acres  of  the  potentially  best  indus- 
trial land  around  Chicago. 

As  the  lagoons  slowly  filled,  district  engi- 
neers, aided  by  technicians  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  tested  sludge  in  demon- 
stration projects.  The  results  were  startling. 
The  soupy  product  was  easy  to  spray  where 
needed  with  standard  irrigation  equipment 
and  did  not  smell  bad — both  distinct  advan- 
tages over  animal  manure.  Better  yet,  used 
as  a  soil  nutrient,  it  caused  clay  and  even 
silicate  sand  to  bloom.  StlU.  nobody  wanted 
sludge  because  of  Its  despised  origins.  "We 
flew  thousands  of  miles  looking  for  people 
to  take  it,"  says  Ben  Soeewltz,  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  district.  "Some  people 
laughed  at  us.  Though  we  had  developed 
eoon<milcal.  beneficial  methods  of  disposal, 
we  were  always  fnistrated  by  lack  of  public 
acceptance." 

A  year  ago,  officials  from  downstate  Pulton 
County  heard   about  sludge's  marvels  and 
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tbopght  It  might  belp  solve  their  major  prob- 
Bleased  with  abundant  reserves  of  coal, 
county  was  cursed  with  strip  mining, 
year  ajSOO  acres  of  topsoll  was  peeled 
the   coal   gouged  out,  and  the  land 
unfit  for  any  use  but  as  poor  pas- 
.  In  total,  40.000  acres  of  Pulton  Coun- 
been  ripped  and  scarred  so  completely 
any  remedy  was  welcome.  Even  sludge. 
Wo^d  the  sanitary  district  like  some  of  the 
lan4? 

GOO  SPRAT 

District  ofBclals  did  not  need  to  be  asked 

.  After  buying  7,000  acres    they  set  up 

test  project.  "It  was  ainazlng,"  says 

;  T.   Lyman,  chief  of  maintenance  and 

Com  planted  on  three  acres  of 

treated  with  sludge  grew  eight  feet  tall. 

jomparlson.  the  stalks  on  two  acres  of 

untreated  land  were  stimted,  only  three  feet 
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now   carry   the   sludge   down   the 

Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal  to  Fulton 

.  where  It  Is  stored  In  huge  reservoirs. 

spring  the   goo   will    be   sprayed  over 

torn,  acidic  land.  If  the  sludge  works  as 

as  anticipated,  the  acreage  will  return 

I  roductlvlty,  and  the  district  expects  to 

'     It  for  recreation  and  farming    (com, 

ms,  hay).  No  air  or  water  pollution  at- 

the  process,  and  disposal  costs  will  In 

tlm4  be  cut  to  t25  per  ton. 

E  entually   the   sanitary   district   expects 

to  quy  up  to  50,000  acres  of  stripped  land — 

to  use  all   the  sludge  Chicago  can 

s.    Since    the   U.S.    already    contains 

abolit    2,000,000    acres    of    similarly    ruined 

.  lowly  sewage  may  yet  turn  out  to  be 

■-"id  commodity,  the  salvation  of  land- 

of  desolation. 
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1  Ton;. — Figures  and  exhibits  referred  to 
lot  printed  In  the  Record.) 

In  the  1960  s  Sanitary  District  en- 
recognlzed  the  need  for  better  meth- 
jf  sludge  disposal.  At  that  time,  half  the 
-  from  treating  1.5  billion  gal/day  (5.7 
1/day)   of  sewage — 500  dry  tons/day 
(454000   kg/ day)— was    heat   dried   to   95% 
soll4s  and  the  resultant  fertilizer-base  sold 
broker.    But    this    drying    operation 
1  an  alr-pollutton  problem,  odors  and 
billowing  out  the  stacks.  Another  prob- 
was  that  much  valuable  urban  land  was 
being     used     for     long-term     sludge 
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reduce  the  alr-pollutlon  problem,  en- 
irs  Installed  scrubbers  and  precipitators 
switched  from  coal  to  gas  for  fuel,  and  added 
ners.  Resiilt?  Stack  emissions  were 
rrom  300  to  5  tons/day  (181,000  to  4540 
kg/<  ay) .  Long  exposed  to  the  unpleasant 
poUi  itlon,  the  public  appreciated  these  pol- 
lutu  n  abatement  measures.  But  the  high 
of  this  process,  and  the  fact  that  the 
site  for  alr-drled  Imhoff  sludge  was 
■  filled,  led  to  a  Sanitary  District  search 
for  l^as  expensive  alternatives. 


cost 


ALTERNATTVrs 


district  engineers  began  to  ponder  the 
of  shutting  down  the  heat  drying  plant, 
if  they  opted  for  that  course,  what 
d  they  do  with  all  the  liquid  sludge? 
n  It?  With  dally  sludge  volumes  con- 
tinujjusly  mounting,  the  District  was  already 
hard  to  find  space  for  additional 
But  public  objections  ruled  out  con- 
structing additional  lagoons  near  the  West- 
t  treatment  works,  where  there 
already  some  400  acres  (1.62  million 
of  lagoons — storing  sludge  accumulated 
20  years.  Nearby  residents  objected  to 
odors  they  thought  additional  lagoons 
wou  d  bring  and  felt  such  valuable  urban 
land  could  be  put  to  a  better  use. 

In  :ineratlon,  dewaterlng,  drying,  improv- 
-     existing     sludge-disposal     operations. 
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These  were  other  alternatives  studied  by 
Chicago  engineers.  Then,  several  years  ago, 
MSD  decided — following  an  intensive  re- 
search program — the  most  attractive  alterna- 
tive was  land  reclamation. 

The  plan  was  to  digest  sludge  and  trans- 
port It  to  rural  land  beyond  city  limits. 
Spraying  digested  sludge  on  abandoned 
strlpmlned  land,  or  on  other  areas  with  poor 
soils  (e.g.  low-grade  pastures),  would  have 
several  unique  advantages:  it  would  elim- 
inate land,  air,  and  water  pollution  stem- 
ming from  sludge  processing  in  the  urban 
area;  It  would  cost  less  than  other  sludge 
disposal  methods;  it  would  solve  the  problem 
once  and  for  all — no  more  hunting  for  lagoon 
space  In  urban  areas;  and  It  would  make 
beneficial  use  of  the  organic  materials,  nu- 
trients, and  water  making  up  sludge. 

Additionally,  land  reclamation  was  a 
proven  method.  For  decades,  many  small 
cities  around  the  world  had  spread  sludge 
on  crop  lands — with  beneficial  results.  The 
only  thing  new  about  the  MSD  sludge  dis- 
posal scheme  would  be  its  size:  whereas 
other  cities  had  done  it  on  a  small  scale, 
Chicago  would  now  be  reclaiming  land  on 
a  large  scale. 

Since  summer  of  1971.  the  Metropolitan 
Sanitary  District  has  been  barging  sludge 
to  Pulton  County,  Illinois,  about  200  miles 
(322  km)  from  Chicago  (see  Fig.  1).  Cur- 
rently about  7500  wet  tons/day  (6.8  million 
kg) — the  equivalent  of  410  dry  tons/day 
(372,000  kg/day)— is  being  shipped.  This  is 
about  50 '"r  of  the  daily  sludge  production 
in  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  District.  In 
Pulton  County  the  sludge  Is  being  stored 
In  large  holding  basins.  Just  two  months  ago 
the  District  began  spraying  some  of  this 
sludge  on  a  400  acre  (1.62  million  m«)  site 
In  Pulton  County.  So  far.  dally  applications 
are  less  than  1%  of  the  sludge  generated 
dally  In  the  MSD. 

WHAT'S    THE    SLUDGE    LIKE? 

Though  referred  to  as  a  "solid"  byproduct 
of  sewage  treatment,  digested  sludge  is  a  dark 
gray  liquid  with  4  to  8%  solids  by  weight — 
MSD  engineers  call  It  "liquid  fertilizer." 
Sludge  coming  out  of  the  high-rate  digesters 
at  the  West  Southwest  treatment  plant  (see 
box  1)  Is  2.7%  solids.  This  sludge  Is  then 
mixed  with  hlgher-sollds-content  sludge, 
either  from  Imhoff  facilities  or  filter  cake, 
resulting  In  a  sludge  of  4%  solids.  It  Is  this 
sludge  that  is  now  being  barged  to  Pulton 
County.  The  district  Is  currently  experiment- 
ing with  mixing  thicker  sludge  from  existing 
lagoons  (15%  solids)  in  the  Chicago  area. 
Hopefully,  it  will  be  able  to  transport  much 
of  this  sludge  to  the  land-reclamation  site, 
recovering  the  lagoon  space  for  higher  pri- 
ority uses. 

Digested  sludge  contains  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, and  some  potassium — the  three  basic 
elements  needed  for  plant  growth.  The  liquid 
pKDrtlon  contains  about  half  of  the  nitrogen 
and  a  small  amount  of  phosphorus.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  solids  contain  the  remaining 
half  of  the  nitrogen  and  a  large  amount  of 
the  phosphorus.  In  contrast  to  Inorganic 
commercial  fertilizers,  digested  sludge  is  high 
In  organic  materials,  high  in  humus  content; 
this  Improves  soil  fertility  and  soil  structure. 
The  advantage  of  applymg  solids  and  water 
together  Is  this:  water  not  only  Irrigates  but 
serves  as  a  fertilizer,  since  it  contains  nu- 
trients. This  advantage  Is  lost  when  fertiliz- 
ing with  Just  dried  sludge.  The  solids  In  the 
digested  sludge  are  similar  to  the  dried-sludge 
fertilizer  (see  box  2) . 

SELECTING  A  RECLAMATION  SITE 

By  far  the  biggest  problem  In  Implementing 
a  land-reclamation  project  is  finding  suitable 
acreage  for  sludge  application.  Starting  about 
two  years  ago,  MSD  looked  for  suitable  sites 
within  50  miles  (80.5  km)  of  Chicago.  Their 
encounter  in  Kankakee  County  Is  revealing. 
When  the  District  offered  to  purchase  private 


marginal  land,  county  citizens  resisted.  The 
reaction  of  some  citizens  was :  "Chicago's  not 
going  to  dump  Its  waste  out  here."  This  pub- 
lic opposition  forced  the  District  to  stop  look- 
ing for  land  In  that  county.  Up  till  that  time, 
the  MSD  had  eminent  domain  rights 
throughout  the  state.  While  some  say  it  was 
a  mere  coincidence,  the  District  shortly  there- 
after lost  its  eminent  domain  rights,  except 
for  In  Cook  County. 

How  did  MSD  finally  get  Pulton  County, 
then?  A  low-density  area,  mainly  with  farm- 
ers and  small  towns,  Pulton  County  had 
much  disturbed  strlpmlned  land,  where  soft 
coal  had  been  removed  without  significant 
land  restoration  for  over  20  years.  Parslghted 
Pulton  County  officials  had  been  trytog  to 
return  this  land  to  a  more  productive  state, 
to  expand  the  economic  base  of  the  com- 
munity and  provide  for  continued  growth. 
Because  of  the  compatibility  of  their  needs. 
District  and  Pulton  County  officials  got  to- 
gether. Result?  MSD  purchased  7000  acres 
(28.4  million  m»)  from  private  landowners. 
In  a  key  element  of  the  agreement,  the  Dis- 
trict, in  spite  of  the  fact  It  Is  a  public 
agency,  agreed  to  pay  existing  real  estate 
taxes.  Though  farther  from  Chicago  than 
originally  hoped — about  200  miles  (321  km)  — 
the  site  was  near  both  rail  and  water  trans- 
portation and  had  good  balance  between  agri- 
cultural and  strlpmlned  lands. 

If  all  of  MSD's  sludge  is  to  be  spread  on 
land,  by  the  year  2000  It  wUl  need  over  28,000 
acres  (113  million  m')  of  sludge-usable  land. 
Thus,  (Chicago  still  needs  much  more  land, 
which  It  Is  now  actively  looking  for.  To  cut 
transportation  costs,  MSD  hopes  to  build  a 
pipeline  from  Chicago  to  the  reclamation 
site.  To  be  economical,  though,  the  pipe- 
line would  have  to  go  to  only  one  site.  So 
It  is  desirable  to  have  futtire  acreage  either 
In  the  Pulton  County  area  or  along  the 
pipeline  route.  Only  half  of  the  district's 
7,000  acres  (28.4  mlUlon  m»)  is  suitable  for 
cropland.  (Cropland  will  absorb  most  of  the 
sludge.  Forest  land  Is  not  a  large  consumer  of 
sludge;  unlike  crops,  trees  are  not  cut  down 
every  year;  thus,  forests  have  a  much  lower 
nutrient  uptake).  The  other  half  Is  lakes, 
forest  land,  or  areas  too  steep  to  regrade  eco- 
nomically. MSD's  7,000-acre  (28.4  mUllon  m') 
site  will  solve  only  12.5%  of  MSD's  sludge 
disposal  problem. 

Why  did  MSD  purchase  land  rather  than 
work  with  private  farmers?  MSD  feels  that 
for  a  large-scale  project  they  need  total  con- 
trol over  the  land.  This  Is  essential,  to  effec- 
tively manage  application  rates.  The  problem 
with  working  through  farmers  Is  that  they 
control  their  application  rates,  times,  etc. 
And  according  to  one  mid  western  agrono- 
mist, many  farmers  wouldn't  use  sludge  even 
If  you  gave  It  to  them.  Pressed  for  time 
between  plowing  and  planting,  the  farmer 
hasn't  got  much  time  to  experiment  around. 
Such  farmers  much  prefer  an  Inexpensive, 
high-concentration  Inorganic  fertilizer  like 
anhydrous  ammonia  (82%  nitrogen)  to  the 
low-concentration  sludge  (only  5%  nitrogen 
in  the  dry  solids).  But  the  sludge  is  highly 
suitable,  says  the  agronomist,  for  strlpmlned 
lands  and  for  areas  that  have  poor  soils, 
such  as  low-grade  pasture  lands.  There,  the 
organic  content  of  the  sludge  is  Ideal  for 
building  up  the  humus  content  of  the  soil. 

Beyond  this,  if  MSD  did  not  completely 
control  the  reclamation  area,  it  would  be  un- 
able to  develop  it  into  a  multi-purpose — 
recreation,  conservation,  education,  crop 
production,  sludge  utilization — area  (see  box 
3 ) .  MSD.  however,  does  use  private  farmers 
to  work  district-owned  land. 

Even  after  MSD  had  purchased  the  Pulton 
County  site,  winning  the  support  of  the  citi- 
zens there  was  crucial.  To  do  this,  MSD  in- 
volved county  officials  In  developing  the  land- 
use  plan  (see  box  3).  And  in  a  co-operative 
gesture,    MSD    leased — for    one    dollar — 600 
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acres  (2.44  million  m«)  of  their  land  to  the 
county  for  recreation. 

SITE  PREPARATION 

Last  year,  the  sanitary  district  began  to 
prepare  the  Fulton  County  site  for  sludge 
application.  Of  1200  acres  (4.87  million  m«) 
now  under  cultivation,  about  half  had  been 
disturbed  by  strip  mining  operations.  Before 
crops  could  be  planted,  the  surface  was  first 
leveled  to  a  maximum  5%  grade — to  prevent 
rapid  runoff  of  sludge.  Next,  earth  berms 
were  constructed  around  fields  to  direct  run- 
off to  natural  containment  reservoirs  for 
monitoring  and  control.  These  reservoirs  did 
not  have  to  be  constructed  separately.  They 
are  the  depressions  resulting  from  strip 
mining. 

Corn  is  now  growing  on  900  acres  (3.64 
million  m")  of  regarded  strip-mined  land. 
This  land  was  not  fertilized  with  liquid 
sludge  prior  to  planting.  Early  In  July  the 
District  began  spraying  sludge  on  the  crops. 
MSD  Is  also  starting  to  cultivate  another  400 
acres  (1.62  million  m>) . 

Surface  runoff  resulting  from  rainfall  or 
sludge  application,  after  collecting  In  con- 
tainment reservoirs,  Is  automatically  sam- 
pled. If  not  polluted,  a  gate  Is  opened  or  a 
pump  turned  on,  emptying  water  in  the  re- 
servoir to  a  nearby  stream.  If  polluted, 
though,  water  Is  recycled  to  the  corn  fields. 

SLT7DGE  TRANSPORTATION 

After  leaving  the  high-rate  digesters  at  the 
West  Southwest  treatment  plant  (see  box  1) , 
sludge  is  pipelined  to  storage  tanks  at  a  near- 
by loading  dock.  There,  It  Is  soon  pumped 
aboard  barges,  which  travel  down  a  water 
channel  to  the  Illinois  River,  and  then  down 
the  lumois  180  miles  (290  km)  to  Fulton 
County.  Each  barge  holds  from  1600  to  3100 
wet  tons  (1,4  to  2.8  million  kg)  of  sludge. 
In  a  typical  week  there  may  be  four  tows, 
with  each  tow  of  four  carges  carrying  8500 
to  10,500  wet  tons  (7.7  to  9.5  million  kg) 
of  sludge. 

In  the  future,  MSD  hopes  to  build  a  pipe- 
line to  carry  sludge  from  the  WSW  plant  to 
Fulton  County.  This  would  cut  transporta- 
tion cost  by  an  estimated  70%  (see  Pig.  2). 
New  treatment  plants  being  designed  for 
northwest  Cook  County  might  pipe  their 
sludge  to  the  WSW  plant.  Prom  there.  It 
might  be  pumped  through  the  common 
pipeline  to  Pulton  County. 

The  barges  tie  up  at  Liverpool,  Illinois, 
and  the  sludge  is  pumped  to  a  nearby  forced 
pumpmg  station.  Its  300  h.p.  (224.000  W) 
Allls-Chalmers  pump  is  sufficient  to  pump 
the  sludge  through  a  20  in.  (508  mm)  pipe- 
line to  holding  basins  some  10.8  miles  (17 
km)  away.  The  holding  basins  are  230  ft 
(70  m)  above  the  pump  station.  Maximum 
flow  through  the  pipeline  is  3.000  gpm 
(0.19  m»-s).  With  no  surge  tank  between 
the  barges  and  the  big  piunp  station,  flow 
to  the  pumping  station  varies,  decreasing  as 
the  liquid  level  In  the  barges  drops.  Auto- 
matic controls  adjust  the  pumping  rate  of 
the  300-h.p.  pump  to  the  pumping  rate  from 
the  barges.  The  pumping  system  accom- 
modates sludges  up  to  10%  solids. 

Since  sludge  Is  a  non-newtonlan  fluid  (I.e. 
viscosity  decreases  with  rate  of  movement"), 
there  are  no  special  problems  in  pumping. 
Solids  do  not  settle  out.  The  only  tricky 
problem  Is  In  pumping  sludge  out  of  the 
barges  (see  Photo  A).  During  the  two-day 
trip  from  Chicago,  solids  settled  out  on  the 
bottom  of  the  barge. 

FDLTON    COUNTT    HOLDING    BASINS 

In  August  1971,  MSD  started  filling  the 
first  of  three  giant  holding  basins  In  Pulton 
County.  The  three  basins,  each  separate 
from  one  another,  have  a  total  capacity  of 
8  million  yd>  (6  million  m») . 

Why  these  basins?  Their  main  function  Is 
to  hold  sludge  until  ready  for  land  applica- 
tion. Land-appUcatlon  rates  depend  on  rain- 
fall, seasonal  conditions,  soil  conditions,  etc. 


Sludge  is  applied  only  8  months  of  the 
year;  distribution  lines  would  freeze  up  In 
winter.  Another  purpose  la  to  allow  time  for 
the  sludge  to  age;  It  will  be  held  a  mlnimimi 
of  six  months.  Though  It  could  be  applied 
immediately,  aging  guards  against  objec- 
tionable odors.  Finally,  holding  sludge  may 
reduce  Its  nitrogen  content.  In  applying 
sludge  to  soil,  it  Is  Important  not  to  add 
more  nitrogen  than  crops  can  assimilate. 
Otherwise,  runoff  will  be  polluted.  But  If 
the  nitrogen  In  the  sludge  can  be  reduced, 
sludge  application  rates  could  be  Increased — 
a  desirable  goal.  Presently,  MSD  Is  using 
mechanical  aerators  to  stir  air  Into  Its 
lagoons.  Hopefully,  this  will  stir  the 
ammonia-laden  sludge  near  the  bottom  to 
the  surface,  where  the  ammonia  will  evapo- 
rate. Will  this  sharply  reduce  sludge  nitro- 
gen? It's  too  soon  to  tell. 

The  sludge  holding  basins  are  built  on 
tight  clay  soil.  The  bottom  and  sides  of  each 
lagoon  are  lined  with  a  24-ln.  (610  m) -thick 
packed  clay  blanket  (95  Procter) .  Nearby, 
continuous  monitors  sample  well  water,  pro- 
viding Immediate  Information  on  any 
changes  In  groundwater  quality. 

The  lagooned  sludge  settles  Into  two  lay- 
ers: a  bottom  layer  of  10%  solids  (entering 
sludge  has  6%  solids):  and  a  top  layer 
(supernatant)  of  mostly  water  but  with  con- 
siderable nitrogen.  This  supernatant  is  a 
headache.  What  to  do  with  It?  Three  possi- 
bilities: treat  and  discharge  to  a  streson — 
but  this  app^rs  too  costly;  pump  to  a  near- 
by lagoon,  aerate,  then  discharge  to  a  stream; 
or  spray  the  supernatant  on  forestland.  Un- 
fortunately, forestland  doesn't  assimilate  a 
high  volume  of  nutrients;  unlike  crops,  trees 
are  not  cut  down  every  year.  Supernatant 
disposal  remains  a  problem  but  MSD  Is  press- 
ing for  a  solution. 

It  Is  the  settled  layer — not  the  super- 
natant— that  Is  pumped  to  croplands.  A 
dredge  floating  on  the  lagoon  sucks  up 
sludge  and  pumps  It  to  an  on-shore  holding 
tank.  Prom  here,  sludge  is  pumped  to  a  field 
distribution  system  and  sprayed  on  cropland 
with  conventional  irrigation  equipment. 

SLUDGE   DISTRIBtrriON    AND    APPLICATION 

The  distribution  system  is  made  up  of 
modular  units,  each  consisting  of  pvunps.  an 
above-ground  header  system,  and  a  "big 
gun"  spray  vehicle.  The  rotating  spray  gun 
is  mounted  on  a  carriage.  In  a  typical  field, 
the  carriage  may  take  all  day  to  travel  down 
a  1320  ft  (402  m)  path.  Sweeping  out  an  arc, 
the  gun  sprays  up  to  300  ft  (91  m)  (see 
cover).  With  the  cable  remaining  In  place, 
gim  and  carriage  are  then  moved  to  another 
field.  Three  or  four  passes  like  this  a  year  can 
apply  th*  required  volume  of  sludge. 

Application  rates  In  the  first  several  years 
will  be  higher  than  In  later  years — to  build 
up  the  barren  strlpmlned  soil.  During  the 
first  year,  at  least  75  dry  tons /acre  (16.8 
kg/m'-')  can  be  safely  applied — without  caus- 
ing pollution.  This  will  be  tapered  to  20  dry 
tons/yr  (18.100  kg/yr)  within  five  years 
(based  on  sludge  with  total  nitrogen  of  50 
lbs /dry  ton  (25  kg/mt) ) . 

Irrigation  equipment  can  successfully 
apply  sludge  with  less  than  6%  solids.  Spray- 
gun  nozzles  of  2  In.  (61  mm)  dlam.  are  used 
to  minimize  clogging. 

Sprayed  in  a  way  that  simulates  natural 
rainfall,  sludge  falls  on  crop  leaves,  blacken- 
ing them.  Sun  will  dry  this  off  In  a  few 
days — If  rainfall  doesnt  wash  It  off  sooner. 
Prom  an  esthetics  viewpoint,  flooding  (ditch) 
Irrigation  is  preferable.  But  land  contours 
usually  don't  permit  Its  use. 

As  the  sludge  filters  downward  through 
crop  roots,  bacteria  transform  sludge  nu- 
trients Into  a  form  usable  by  plants.  The 
remaining  liquid  moves  downward  through 
the  soil  until  diverted  by  Impervious  strata. 
It  then  moves  horizontally  through  the 
ground  until  reaching  a  stream.  Horizon- 
tal   movement    further    filters    the    liquid. 


Eventually,  the  roots  from  a  series  of  hedge 
rows  surrounding  farm  fields  will  serve  as 
an  additional  pollution  barrier,  as  will  heav- 
ily wooded  stretches  along  stream  banks. 
This  natural  filtering  system  should  Insure 
that  water  reachln/;  the  stream  Is  of  high 
quality. 

At  the  present  time.  MSD  has  monitoring 
wells  around  cultivated  fields,  to  check  for 
ground  water  pollution.  Since  land  currently 
under  cultivation  is  removed  from  streams, 
hedge  rows  haven't  been  planted  around 
fields  or  along  streams. 


By  Mr.  TUNNEY: 

S.  947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  busi- 
ness deduction  under  section  162  for  cer- 
tain ordinary'  and  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred to  enable  an  individual  to  be 
gainfully  employed.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today,  which  is  simul- 
taneously being  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Gorman  in  the  House,  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  a  busi- 
ness deduction  for  household  tmd  child- 
care  expenses  incurred  by  working  moth- 
ers and  certain  other  individuals  to  en- 
able them  to  be  gainfully  employed. 

The  basic  principle  of  this  bill— allow- 
ing this  deduction  as  a  business  rather 
than  a  personal  expense — has  already 
received  overwhelming  support  in  the 
Senate.  On  November  12,  1971,  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  my  amendment  to  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1971  to  create  the  business 
deduction  by  a  vote  of  74  to  1,  but  the 
amendment  was  eliminated  in  confer- 
ence. 

A  clean  bill  plus  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  1  were  then  introduced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  last  year.  On  October  5,  1972. 
my  amendment  passed  the  Senate  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  In  conference, 
however,  the  amendment  was  again 
eliminated.  This  new  bill  would  reaflBrm 
the  Senate's  prior  action  in  support  of 
the  business  deduction. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  time  has  come 
to  remove  the  inequity  in  our  tax  laws 
which  enables  businessmen  to  deduct 
"ordinary  and  necessary"  business  ex- 
penses, yet  denies  to  working  mothers  a 
deduction  for  the  most  "ordinary  and 
necessary"  business  expense  they  incur — 
the  cost  of  maintaining  their  households 
and  assuring  safe  and  responsible  care 
for  their  children  while  they  work. 

If  a  businessman  can  deduct  the  cost 
of  hiring  a  secretary  to  improve  his  ef- 
fectiveness in  working,  if  he  can  treat 
his  entertainment  expenses  as  a  tax  de- 
duction, how  is  it  just  that  a  working 
mother  should  not  be  allowed  the  same 
sort  of  deduction  for  expenses  which  are 
even  more  vitally  related  to  her  work? 
What  can  be  more  of  a  business  expense 
than  one  which  basically  enables  her  to 
work,  or  enables  her  to  work  to  the  full 
extent  of  her  capacities? 

These  are  not  personal  expenses,  like 
doctors'  bills.  They  should  not  be  classi- 
fied, as  they  are  now,  with  charitable 
contributions.  They  are  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  incurred  to  enable 
an  Individual  to  be  gainfully  employed. 

In  1971,  42  percent  of  the  Nation's 
mothers  worked  outside  the  home.  Of  the 
approximately  12.5  million  mothers  with 
children   under   6,   more    than   one   in 
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ev  ery  three  is  working  today.  That  means 
tt  ere  were  more  than  4.3  million  mothers 
w:  th  children  under  6  who  were  In  the 
la  >or  force  last  year. 

These  are  the  people  who  simply  can- 
n(t  avoid  paying  for  the  care  of  their 
children  and  for  other  household  ex- 
penses. Very  often  they  have  to  lose  a 
su  l>stantial  proportion  of  their  income  to 
se  5ure  these  services.  Yet  they  are  not 
al  owed  to  take  these  considerable  costs 
as  a  business  deduction. 

rhere  are  many  reasons  why  mothers 
go  out  to  work.  At  the  lower  income 
le  'els  it  Is  a  matter  of  compelling  finan- 
ce kl  necessity.  Whether  or  not,  they  pre- 
f e  ■  to  be  full-time  mothers,  devoting  all 
th;ir  care  and  attention  to  the  family 
ard  the  home,  they  do  not  really  have 
thj  choice.  They  must  work,  they  must 
produce  a  second  income  to  keep  their 
fanily  out  of  poverty  and  provide  even 
th  i  basic  ijecessities. 

Dthers  want  to  go  out  and  earn  some 
mi  )ney  so  their  families  can  live  a  better 
lifj.  so  their  children  can  have  access 
to  wider  oplaortunitles,  so  they  can  more 
easily  withstand  the  impact  of  rising 
CO  its  and  rising  prices. 

Dthers  again  want  to  work  as  a  mat- 
te Of  self-fulfillment,  to  use  their  capa- 
bi  Ities  to  take  an  individual's  place  in 
th»  community  in  the  way  that  a  man 
ca  1,  and  is  expected  to,  without  any  spe- 
cij  1  obstacle. 

iVhatever  the  motivation  for  working, 
th  Jir  problem  in  this  area  is  the  same.  To 
be  able  to  take  employment  and  receive 
an  Income  they  must  step  over  a  much 
hi  ;her  threshold  than  other  people  who 
wt  nt  to  enter  the  labor  market.  Not  only 
do  they  have  to  find  a  suitable  job.  They 
miLst  also  obtain  and  pay  for  the  care 
of  their  children  and  of  their  houses 
wtile  they  are  away  earning  the  in- 
co  ne.  These  expenses  are  clearly  work 
rel  ated. 

h  1971,  of  all  mothers  of  children  un- 
six,  10  percent — 1.3  million  of  them — 
single  parents  bringing  up  children 

hout  a  husband.  Half  of  these  mothers 

d  down  a  job. 

^or  these  women,  and  for  many  widow- 

or  divorced  men  with  families  to  care 
the  fundamental  character  of  these 

lays  as  a  business  expense  is  even 
explicit.  There  may  be  doubts 
ab^ut  many  of  the  expenses  which  busi- 
run  up  in  the  name  of  business, 
consequently  take  as  tax  deductions, 
the  expenses  with  which  this  bill 
de4ls  are  not  for  entertainment  or  for 
cofntry  club  subscriptions.  They  are  pay- 
which  are  necessary  for  those 
to  be  viable,  self-supporting 
ec^omlc  imits. 

'  There  are  many  other  income  earners, 
bo  h  men  and  women,  whose  earning  ca- 
pa  Ity  depends  on  their  ability  to  pro-  • 
vie  B  suitable  care  of  a  spouse  or  other 
de]«ndent  who  is  incapable  of  caring 
for  himself. 

'  "heir  situation  is  imrticularly  difiBcult 
an<  1  demanding,  physically  and  emotion- 
all;  '  as  well  as  financially.  They  have 
em  lUgh  to  handle  without  the  additional 
dif  Iculty  of  tax  laws  which  limit  the 
avi  ilabillty  of  a  legitimate  deduction  for 
ex]enses  involved  in  bringing  in  their 
f  ai  lily  income. 
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All  these  groups  are  taxpayers,  pro- 
ducing taxable  income,  but  at  present  the 
tax  laws  fail  to  recognize  the  reality  of 
the  direct  link  between  the  expenses  they 
incur  and  the  income  which  Is  generated. 

The  main  burden  of  the  failure  to  allow 
a  business  deduction  for  such  expenses 
as  child  care  has,  of  course,  fallen  main- 
ly on  women.  It  places  an  unnecessary 
and  unjustifiable  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
women  who  wish  to  enter  the  employ- 
ment market,  and  once  they  are  in  the 
market,  it  constitutes  a  built-in  eco- 
nomic disadvantage  to  their  efforts.  It  is 
not  the  result  of  any  positive  attempt  to 
discriminate  against  women.  It  is  rather 
the  relic  of  a  time  when  it  was  not  the 
normal  or  accepted  thing  for  mothers  to 
go  out  to  work.  But  times  have  changed. 
The  proportion  of  mothers  now  working 
outside  the  home  is  more  than  double 
that  of  25  years  ago.  In  1948,  18  percent 
went  out  to  work.  Now  42  percent  do.  The 
trend  is  continuing.  Tax  provisions 
should  reflect  the  realities  of  the  society 
to  which  they  apply. 

In  the  name  of  equity  for  working 
mothers  now  and  in  the  future,  the  cur- 
rent situation  should  be  changed. 

It  is  true  that  the  law  as  it  stands  at 
present,  including  the  amendments  of 
December  1971,  provides  somfe  relief  in 
this  area,  by  allowing  these  expenses  as 
a  personal  income  tax  deduction. 

However,  apart  from  the  objection  of 
principle  that  genuine  business  deduc- 
tions should  be  treated  as  business  de- 
ductions and  not  as  personal  deductions, 
there  is  a  much  more  practical  objection 
to  leaving  the  existing  provisions  as  they 
are. 

This  arises  from  the  fa.ct  that  some 
68  percent  of  the  families  with  earnings 
of  $10,000  or  less  use  the  standard  de- 
duction form  and  do  not  itemize  their 
personal  deductions.  As  a  result  they 
do  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  child  care 
deduction.  Yet  these  are  often  the  peo- 
ple who  most  need  and  most  deserve 
assistance  from  tax  relief.  They  are  peo- 
ple with  modest  to  moderate  incomes. 
They  are  people  who  are  doing  their  best 
to  be  self-reliant  and  to  improve  their 
lot.  They  are  often  people  who  need  a 
second  income  in  the  family  to  ward  off 
the  effects  of  inflation  which  others  can 
bear  with  greater  ease.  They  are  people 
who  need  help  and  support,  not  discrim- 
ination against  their  efforts  in  the  tax 
structure. 

The  bill  allows  a  deduction  for  ex- 
penses paid  or  incurred  during  the  tax- 
able year  for  household  services  and  for 
the  care  of  one  or  more  dependents  of 
the  taxpayer,  but  only  if  such  expenses 
are  "ordinary  and  necessary  to  enable 
the  taxpayer  to  be  gainfully  employed." 
The  deduction  will  be  available  on  the 
same  basis  as  any  other  business  ex- 
pense deduction  subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  may  prescribe. 

It  does  not  create  another  loophole  in 
the  income  tax  code.  It  is  not  a  soft  sub- 
sidy for  those  who  do  not  need  it.  It 
simply  is  a  correction  of  a  basic  in- 
equity whose  burden  often  falls  heavily 
on  those  who  have  small  capacity  to 
bear  it. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  947 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Section  162  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses) 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b) 
as  (1),  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (g) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Certain  Expenses  Necessary  fob 
Gainittl  Employment. — 

"(1)  In  General. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  maintains  a  household  which 
Includes  as  a  member  one  or  more  of  the 
following  qualifying  Individuals — 

"(A)  a  child  or  stepchild  of  the  taxpayer 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  152)  who  is 
under  the  age  of  15, 

"(B)  a  dependent  of  the  taxpayer  who  Is 
under  the  age  of  15  or  who  Is  physically  or 
mentally  Incapable  of  caring  for  himself  or 
herself,  or 

"(C)  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer,  If  he  or 
she  Is  physically  or  mentally  Incapable  of 
caring  for  himself  or  herself, 
the  deduction  allowed  by  subsection  (a) 
shall  include  the  reasonable  expenses  paid 
or  incurred  during  the  taxable  year  for 
household  services  and  for  the  care  of  one 
or  more  Individuals  descrlt>ed  In  subpara- 
graph (A),  (B),  or  (C),  but  only  If  such  ex- 
penses are  ordinary  and  necessary  to  enable 
the  taxpayer  to  be  gainfully  employed. 

"(2)  Maintaining  A  Household. — For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  an  Individual  shall 
be  treated  as  maintaining  a  household  for 
any  taxable  year  only  If  over  half  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  household  during  such 
period  is  furnished  by  such  individual  (or  if 
such  individual  is  married  during  such  pe- 
riod. If  furnished  by  such  Individual  and 
his  or  her  spouse) . 

"(3)  Special  RtrLES. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  Married  Couples  Must  File  Joint  Re- 
turn.— If  the  taxpayer  is  married  at  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year,  the  deduction  provided 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  allowed  only  if  the 
taxpayer  and  his  spouse  file  a  single  return 
Jointly  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(B)  Oainful  Employment  Requirement. — 
If  the  taxpayer  Is  married  for  any  period 
during  the  taxable  year,  there  shall  be  taken 
into  account  employment-related  expenses 
incurred  dxirlng  any  month  of  such  period 
only  M — 

"(i)  both  spouses  are  gainfully  employed, 
or 

"(ii)  the  spouse  Is  a  qualifying  Individual 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  (C)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(C)  Certain  Married  Individuals  Living 
Apart. — An  individual  who  for  the  taxable 
year  would  be  treated  as  not  married  under 
section  143  (b)  If  paragraph  (1)  of  such 
section  referred  to  any  dependent,  shall  be 
treated  as  not  married  for  such  taxable  year. 
"(D)  Payments  to  Related  Individuals. — 
No  deduction  shall  be  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  any  amount  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer to  an  Individual  bearing  a  relationship 
to  the  taxpayer  described  In  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (8)  of  section  162(a)  (relating  to 
definition  of  dependent)  or  to  a  dependent 
described  in  paragraph  (9)  of  such  section. 
"(E)  Resolution  for  Certain  Payments. — 
In  the  case  of  emplojrment-related  expenses 
Incurred  during  any  taxable  year  solely  with 
respect  to  a  qualifying  Individual  (other  than 
an  Individual  who  Is  also  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  and  who  Is  under  the  age  ot 
15)  the  amount  of  such  expenses  which  may 
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be  taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  be  reduced — 

"(1)  If  such  Individual  Is  15  or  older  and 
is  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  by  the  amount 
by  which  the  s\mi  of — 

"(I)  such  individual's  adjusted  gross  in- 
come for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(II)  the  disability  payments  received  by 
such  Individual  during  such  year,  exceeds 
$750,  or 

"(il)  m  the  case  of  a  qualifying  individual 
described  In  subparagraph  (C)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  by  the  amount  of 
disability  payments  received  by  such  Indi- 
vidual during  the  taxable  year. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
•disabUlty  payment'  means  a  payment  (other 
than  a  gift)  which  Is  made  on  account  of  the 
physical  or  mental  condition  of  an  Individual 
and  which  Is  not  Included  In  gross  Income." 

(b)  Section  62(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  trade  and  business 
deductions  of  employes)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph : 

"(E)  Certain  Expenses  Necessary  for  Gain- 
ful Employment. — The  deductions  allowed 
under  section  162  which  consist  of  expenses 
allowable  by  reason  of  the  application  of  sub- 
section (h)  thereof,  paid  or  incurred  by  the 
taxpayer  In  connection  with  the  performance 
by  him  or  by  her  of  services  as  an  employee." 

(c)  Part  VH  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  additional  itemized  deductions  for 
Individuals)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  section  214  (relating 
to  expenses  for  household  and  dependent 
care  services  necessary  for  gainful  employ- 
ment) ,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
section  214  In  the  table  of  sections  for  such 
part. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Hartke, 

Mr.     HUDDLESTON,     Mr.     INOTTYE, 

Mr.    Nelson,    Mr.    Beall,    Mr. 

Williams,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 

Jackson,    Mr.    Humphrey,    Mr. 

Eagleton,  and  Mr.  Church)  : 
S.  948.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  provide  for  the  use  of  ex- 
cess property  by  certain  grantees.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

EXCESS    PROPERTY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  which 
would  provide  a  permanent  authorization 
for  the  excess  property  program  for  Fed- 
eral grantees. 

The  bill  Is  Identical  to  S.  3882,  which 
I  introduced  In  August  of  last  year.  I 
believe  that  the  need  for  this  legislation  is 
just  as  great  now  as  it  was  several  months 
ago. 

Last  August,  I  introduced  S.  3882  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  the  General  Services 
Administration  from  its  announced  in- 
tention of  discontinuing  the  excess  prop- 
erty program  for  grantees.  On  Novem- 
ber 14,  GSA  announced  in  the  Federal 
Register  that  the  program — 

Will  continue  unchanged  and  a  study  will 
be  conducted  and  a  determination  made  as  to 
the  desirability  for  modification  of  this 
policy. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  M.  S.  Meeker,  Commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Supply  Service,  informing  me  of 
GSA's  decision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

General  Services  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  10, 1972. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondalb, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mokdale:  On  June  1,  1972, 
the  General  Services  Administration  (OS A) 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Property  Man- 
agement Regulations  (PPMR)  which,  If 
adopted,  would  discontinue  the  use  of  GSA 
sources  of  supply  and  services,  including 
excess  property,  by  Federal  grantees.  In- 
terested parties  were  Invited  to  comment 
on  this  proposal  within  30  days.  The  dead- 
line for  comments  was  extended  to  July  31, 
1972,  to  accommodate  numerous  requests 
for  an  extension. 

Comments  on  the  proposed  amendment 
have  been  evaluated.  Based  on  this  evalua- 
tion it  has  been  determined,  in  concert  with 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  that 
the  Interests  of  the  country  would  best  be 
served  by  discontinuing  this  grantee  pro- 
gram with  respect  to  the  use  of  GSA  sources 
of  supply  and  services.  On  the  basis  of  this 
decision,  an  appropriate  amendment  to  the 
FPMR  is  being  published  In  the  Federal 
Register  on  November  14,  1972.  The  policy 
on  acquisition  and  use  of  excess  property, 
however,  will  continue  unchanged  and  a 
study  will  be  conducted  and  a  determina- 
tion made  as  to  the  desirability  for  modi- 
fication of  this  policy. 

This  study  wm  also  review  the  regxilatlons 
governing  the  donation  of  surplus  property 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  those  benefits 
to  all  grantees  who  may  be  authorized  as 
eligible  donees  under  the  Federal  Property 
Act.  Oost-relmbursement  type  contractors 
may  continue  to  be  authorized  to  use  GSA 
sources  of  supply  pursuant  to  Subparts  1-5.5 
and  1-5.9  of  the  Federal  Procurement 
Regulations. 

Your  comments  and  suggestions  have  been 
of  great  help  to  us  in  reaching  these  deci- 
sions, and  the  personal   interest  you  have 
shown  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

M.  S.  Meeker, 

Commissioner. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
administrative  decision,  however,  does 
not  guarantee  that  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, vocational  schools,  antipoverty 
programs  and  other  Federal  grantees 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  use  the  excess 
property  program  indefinitely.  For  ex- 
ample, in  July,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  unilat- 
erally terminated  its  own  program. 
Since  then,  HEW  grantees  have  been 
prohibited  from  acquiilng  excess 
property. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  between  myself  and 
HEW  Secretary  Elliot  Richardson  ex- 
plaining the  current  position  of  the 
Department  on  excess  property. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

November  15,  1972. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Richardson, 
Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  have  been  Informed 
that  yesterday  the  General  Services  Admin- 


istration announced  its  decision  to  allow 
government  policy  on  acquisition  and  use  of 
excess  property  to  "continue  unchanged  and 
a  study  will  be  continued  and  a  determina- 
tion made  as  to  the  desirability  for  modl- 
ficatlon  of  this  policy". 

In  the  LDterest  of  fair  treatment  of  HEW 
grantees  and  of  conformity  of  HEW  with  the 
government -wide  policy  on  excess  property, 
I  strongly  urge  you  to  rescind  your  July  14 
order  terminating  HEW's  excess  property  pro- 
gram for  grantees.  Such  a  decision  on  your 
part  would  be  respective  to  the  needs  of  edu- 
cational tnititutlons  and  other  grantees  for 
excess  property  as  outlined  by  former  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Sidney  Marland;  and 
to  the  thousands  of  letters  received  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  GSA  urging  contin- 
uation of  the  program. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  P.  Mondale. 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  14,  1972. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  The  Secretary  has 
requested  that  I  respond  to  your  letter  of 
November  15  in  which  you  urged  the  recis- 
sion  of  the  Department  regulation  that  ter- 
minated on  July  14,  1972  the  eligibility  of 
HEW  grantees  to  acquire  excess  property  by 
loan  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Please  be  advised  that  the  Secretary,  as  a 
result  of  an  appeal  by  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, Dr.  Sidney  Marland,  to  rescind  HEWs 
position  on  this  matter,  reviewed  the  current 
status  of  the  Department's  program  regard- 
ing the  loan  of  excess  property  to  grantees. 
The  Secretary  on  November  2l!  1972  decided 
that  the  present  policy  would  be  continued 
until  HEW  completes  its  participation  in  the 
Interagency  Study  Group  proposed  by  GSA, 
as  outlined  in  37  Federal  Register  24113 

Please  pardon  our  delay  in  responding,  and 
let  us  know  if  we  may  be  of  further  assist- 
ance to  you. 

Sincerely, 

Norman  B   Houston, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  the  bill  I  introduce  today  will  be  a 
vehicle  for  establishing  a  permanent  au- 
thorization that  will  guarantee  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  worthwhile  program. 

Because  the  question  of  the  future  of 
the  excess  property  program  is  an  ex- 
tremely complex  one,  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  recount  the  series  of  events 
which  precipitated  my  introduction  of 
the  legislation. 

First.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
memorandum  prepared  for  me  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  provides  a  clear,  unprejudiced 
definition  of  the  term  "excess  prop- 
erty"—which  is  often  mistakenly  con- 
fused with  "surplus  property" — and  of 
the  authority  for  the  existing  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  GSA  Program  on  Excess  Property 

1.  The  legislative  basis  for  the  GSA  excess 
property  program  is  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  Implementing  instructions  are 
delineated  in  the  Federal  Property  Manage- 
ment Regulations.  The  salient  features  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  are  the  following : 

a.  The  Act  makes  a  distinction  between 
"excess  property"  and  "surplus  property'. 
The  former  is  any  property  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  Federal  agency  which  is  no  longer 
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neeped  by  that  agency.  Surplus  property  Is 
excess  property  not  needed  by  any  Ped- 
agency,  as  determined  by  the  Admlnls- 
or  of  General  Services. 
The  AdminiatTator  (OSA) ,  to  minimize 
for  property.  Is  given  respon- 
sibility to  prescribe  policies  and  methods  to 
the  maximum  utilization  of  excess 
by  Federal  agencies.  He  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  transfer  of  excess  property 
Federal  agencies.  With  the  approval 
;he  Directors,  Office  of  Management  and 
he  prescribes  the  extent  of  relm- 
for  such  transfers. 
Federal  executive  agencies  are  responsl- 
for  surveying  the  property  under  their 
codtrol  to  determine  which  Is  excess,  report- 
ing such  property  to  the  Administrator.  GSA, 
disposing  of  such  property  to  the  Ad- 
GSA,  and  disposing  of  such 
proJ>erty  as  promptly  as  possible,  in  accord - 
with  GSA  regulations. 
Generally  speaking,  when  excess  prop- 
becomes  surplus  property,  the  Admin- 
GSA,  exercises  supervision  and  di- 
rection over  its  disposition.  Any  agency  au- 
1  by  the  Administrator  to  dispose  of 
surfalus  property  may  do  so  by  sale,  exchange, 
permit,  or  transfer — for  cash,  credit 
I  ither  property.  Usually,  disposals  made  or 
aul|iorlzed  by  the  Administrator  are  made 
publicly  advertising  tor  bids.  How- 
,  disposals  may  be  negotiated  under  regu- 
prescrlbed  by  the  Administrator. 
Among  the  conditions  which  permit 
negotiation  are  the  following:  because  such 
act  on  may  be  necessary  for  the  public  In- 
teri  St  In  an  emergency,  promotion  of  the 
pul  lUc  health,  safety  or  national  security,  be- 
cai;  se  bid  prices  after  advertising  are  not  rea- 
sor^ble. 

The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to  do- 
surplus  property  without  cost  (except  for 
and  handling) ,  for  use  in  any  State  for 
edi^cational,  public  health  or  research  pur- 
.  For  surplus  property  under  the  con- 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 
,  DOD,  determines  whether  it  is  usable 
forleducatlonal  pxirposes  which  are  of  special 
interest  to  the  armed  forces   (e.g.,  military 
tory  schools) .  If  found  usable,  he  al- 
locites  It  for  transfer  by  the  Administrator. 
,  to  State  agencies  for  distribution.  If 
usable  for  military  education,  the  surplus 
pro|)erty  may  be  examined  by  Department 
ealth.  Education  and  Welfare  of  Civil  De- 
fer possible  utilization  by  these  actlvl- 


asA 

not 


Determination   as   to    whether   surplus 
Is  usable  for  education,  health  or  re- 
Is  made  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  who 
such  property  on  the  basis  of  needs 
transfer  by  GSA  to  the  States  for  dlstrl- 
buljlon.    The    Civil    Defense    Administrator 
similar    action   for   surplus   property 
to  be   useful  for  Civil  Defense 
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The  Administrator.  GSA.  is  authorized  to 
assign  to  the  Secretary,  HEW,  for  disposal, 
sue  a  surplus  real  property  that  HEW  recom- 
me;  ids  as  needed  for  education,  health  or 
research  purposes. 

The  administrator,  GSA,  is  authorized  to 
assign  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  for 
dls]  losal,  such  surplus  real  property  needed 
for  use  as  public  parks  or  recreation  area. 

&  T.  MoNDALE.  Mr.  President,  on  May  16, 
197 !,  Prank  Carluccl,  Associate  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  wrote 
a  1«  tter  to  Rod  Kreger.  Acting  Administrator 
of  1  he  General  Services  Administration,  call- 
ing on  GSA  to  "discontinue  all  authorlza- 
tloi  LS  and  practices  which  now  permit  the  use 
of  -"ederal  sources  of  supply  or  services  by 
Fed  »ral  grantees  Including  depots,  stores, 
waiehouses,  contracts  excess  personal  prop- 
ert"    or  other  such  sources." 


At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rkcord  the  letter  from 
Mr.   Carluccl  to  Mr.   Kreger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Office  of  Management  and  Bxjdcet, 

Washington,  DC,  May  16, 1972. 
Hon.  Rod  K&ecer, 
Acting  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kreger:  As  you  know,  there  has 
been  increasing  concern  in  the  business  com- 
munity, the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  regarding  an  authorization  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  which  per- 
mits Federal  grantees  to  buy  supplies  and 
services  directly  from  GSA  and  from  other 
Federal  sources  of  supply. 

The  provision  at  Issue,  as  set  forth  In  the 
Federal  Property  Management  Regulations 
41  CPR  Sec.  101-33,  authorizes  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies  to.  In  turn,  authorize  grant- 
ees of  such  agencies,  to  buy  from  GSA  in- 
ventories and  stores,  and  to  order  directly 
from  manufacturers  via  Government  con- 
tracts. Additionally,  the  authorization  has 
been  extended  to  the  practice  of  allowing 
grantees  to  place  orders  with  GSA  regions 
or  buying  centers  for  direct  purchase,  and 
also  allows  grantees  access  to  Federal  sources 
of  excess  personal  property. 

The  above  authorizations  are  not  consist- 
ent with  the  purpose  of  the  Administration's 
policy  of  reliance  on  the  private  enterprise 
system  and  Is  particularly  objectionable  in 
this  sense  because  the  burden  of  GSA  com- 
petition falls  more  heavily  on  small  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  country.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  grantees  are  components  of  State 
or  local  governments,  the  authorizations  are 
also  not  consistent  with  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress as  expressed  In  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  and  implementing  regula- 
tions (Circular  A-97)   of  OMB. 

It  Is  our  conclusion,  in  view  of  the  above, 
that  GSA  should  discontinue  all  authoriza- 
tions and  practices  which  now  permit  the 
use  of  Federal  sources  of  supply  or  services 
by  Federal  grantees. 

I  am  requesting,  therefore,  that  immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
GSA  regulations  that  would  rescind  all  au- 
thorizations of  GSA  under  which  Federal 
grantees  are  permitted  to  use  Federal  sources 
of  supply.  The  proposed  regulation  should, 
of  course,  be  made  available  under  OMB 
Circular  No.  A-85  for  comment  by  State  and 
local  governments  prior  to  issuance. 

Upon  Issuance  of  the  amendment,  action 
should  be  taken  to  notify  the  agencies  of 
the  determination  and  request  that  they  im- 
mediately advise  their  grantees  that  access 
to  Federal  sources,  I.e.,  depots,  stores,  ware- 
houses, contracts,  excess  personal  property, 
or  other  such  sources  is  no  longer  authorized. 
Appropriate  action  consistent  with  the  above 
should  also  be  taken  with  respect  to  existing 
arrangements  and  unfilled  requisitions. 

As  you  know,  studies  of  the  Commission 
on  Government  Procurement  have  extended 
to  all  phases  of  supply  support  and  the  Com- 
mission's final  report  may  Include  recom- 
mendations concerning  grantee  use  of  Fed- 
eral supply  sources.  We  will,  of  course,  re- 
view the  above  conclusion  In  the  light  of 
any  such  recommendation  which  the  Com- 
mission may  propose. 

Your  cooperation  and  assistance  In  accom- 
plishing the  foregoing  will  be  appreciated. 
Should  you  have  any  questions  regarding  this 
matter,  we  would  be  happy  to  discuss  It 
further. 

Sincerely, 

P'EANK  Carlucci, 
Associate  Director. 


Mr.  MoNDALE.  Mr.  President,  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  dated  June  1,  1972,  the  follow- 
ing announcement  appeared: 
(General  Services  Administration — [41  CPR 
Parts  101-2,  101-33.  101-43]) 
Use  or  Government  Supplt  Sources  by 
Grantees 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 

Notice  Is  hereby*  given  that  the  General 
Services  Administration  (GSA)  is  consider- 
ing the  adoption  of  revised  rules  prohibiting 
the  use  of  GSA  and  other  Government 
sources  of  supply  by  recipients  of  Federal 
grants. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
directed  GSA  to  propose  discontinuance  of 
the  authorization  permitting  Federal  grant- 
ees to  use  Federal  supply  sottrces.  Therefore, 
appropriate  amendments  to  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty Management  Regulations  to  accomplish 
this  have  been  developed.  However,  cost-re- 
imbursement type  contractors  will  continue 
to  be  permitted  to  use  GSA  supply  sources 
under  the  provisions  of  Subparts  1-5.5  and 
1-5.9  of  the  Federal  Procurement  Regula- 
tions. 

This  notice  Is  published  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 205(c),  63  Stat.  390;   40  U.S.C.  486(c). 

Interested  persons  are  Invited  to  submit 
written  data,  views,  or  arguments  regarding 
the  proposed  revision  to  the  Commissioner, 
Federal  Supply  Service,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.C.  20406,  within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  publication  of  this 
notice  In  the  Federal  Register. 

Dated:  May  31,  1972. 

M.    S.    Meeker. 

Commissioner. 

I  became  awai'e  of  the  appearance  of  this 
announcement  more  than  a  week  later,  when 
Minnesota  grantees  notified  me  that  they 
stood  to  lose  valuable  and  much-needed  ex- 
cess property  if  the  rule  change  went  Into 
effect.  Among  the  Institutions  and  agencies 
In  Minnesota  alone  which  have  since  taken 
the  trouble  to  Inform  me  that  they  oppose 
the  termination  of  the  program  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

List  op  Institutions  and  Agencies 

Bemldjl  State  College. 

Bl-County  Community  Action  Council, 
Bemldjl,  Minn. 

Community  Action  Program,  White  Earth, 
Minn. 

Dakota  County  Area — Vocational-Techni- 
cal School. 

Detroit  Lakes  Area  Vocational-Technical 
School. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Inter-County  Community  Council,  Inc., 
Ersklne,  Minn. 

Inter-County  Community  Council,  Inc., 
Oklee,  Minn. 

Law  offices  of  Legal  Services  Project,  Case 
Lake,  Minn. 

Legal  Aid  Society  of  Minneapolis. 

Mankato  Area  Vocational-Technical  Insti- 
tute. 

Meeker-Wright  Community  Action,  Inc., 
Waverly,  Minn. 

Minnesota  Private  College  Council. 

Minnesota  State  Advisory  Council  for  Vo- 
cational Education. 

Northwest  Community  Action  Council, 
Badger,  Minn. 

Red  Wing  Public  Schools. 

Rural  Minnesota  CEP  and  CO  PC. 

St.  Cloud  State  College. 

St.  Mary's  Junior  College. 

South  Central  Community  Action  Council, 
Jackson,  Minn. 

Southeastern  Minnesota  Citizens  Action 
Council. 

Southeastern  Vocational  Center. 
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Suburban  Hennepin  County  Area  Voca- 
tional-Technical School. 

Technical  Education  Center,  Wlllmar  8t»t© 
Junior  College. 

After  learning  of  the  Intention  of  OSA 
to  terminate  the  excess  property  program,  I 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  GSA  request- 
ing Information  about  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed change. 

The  letter  follows: 

June  16, 1972. 
Mr.  Rod  Kreger, 

Acting  Administrator,  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kreger:  It  has  recently  come  to 
my  attention  that  GSA  is  considering  the 
adoption  of  revised  rules  prohibiting  the  use 
of  GSA  and  other  government  sources  of 
supply  by  recipients  of  Federal  grants. 

I  am  most  distressed  to  hear  that  such  a 
policy  change  is  under  consideration.  It  is 
apparent  that  a  wide  variety  of  Institutions 
in  Minnesota,  Including  vocational  and  tech- 
nical schools  and  the  University,  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  the  proposed  change. 

To  my  knowledge  these  Institutions  have 
received  no  explanation  from  GSA  of  the 
reasons  for  the  proposed  change.  My  staff 
has  secured  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Prank 
Carluccl,  Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  notifying  you  of 
the  proposed  change  in  regulations.  This 
letter  states  that  existing  policy  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  the  Administra- 
tion policy  of  reliance  on  the  private  enter- 
prise system  and  is  particularly  objection- 
able In  this  sense  because  the  burden  of 
GSA  competition  falls  more  heavily  on  small 
businesses  throughout  the  country.  This  let- 
ter offers  no  documentation  of  the  so-called 
"administration  policy"  referred  to  or  any 
explanation  as  to  what  extent  the  present 
policy  places  a  burden  on  small  businesses 
throughout  the  country. 

"In  addition,  my  staff  has  been  unable  to 
secure  from  your  agency  an  explanation  of 
the  potential  Impact  of  the  policy  change 
either  nationally  or  in  Minnesota. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  possible 
effects  of  a  change  in  the  regulation  on  the 
quality  of  educational  and  other  human 
service  programs  In  Minnesota.  But  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  address  the  substance  of 
this  issue  without  adequate  Information.  For 
this  reason,  I  request  that  complete  answers 
to  the  following  questions  be  forwarded  to 
my  office  by  the  closse  of  business  on  Thurs- 
day, June  20th : 

1.  Please  list  all  Minnesota  Institutions 
which  received  excess  property  in  FY  1971 
and  1972,  the  value  of  the  property  acquired 
and  which  of  these  Institutions  would  be- 
come Ineligible  under  the  proposed  change 

2.  Please  indicate  the  dollar  value  of  ex- 
cess and  surplus  property  received  by  each 
of  the  following  types  of  institutions  in  each 
of  the  last  five  years: 

(a)  Minnesota  institutions, 

(b)  Minnesota  colleges  and  universities, 

(c)  Minnesota  vocational  and  technical 
education  Institutions, 

(d)  all  vocational  education  Institutions 
nationally, 

(e)  all  colleges  and  universities  nationally 

3.  Please  list  the  dollar  value  of  excess 
property  disposed  of  throughout  the  United 
States  In  FY  1971  and  1972. 

4.  Please  explain  the  difference  between 
excess    property    and    surplus    property. 

5.  What  agencies  or  other  recipients  will 
acquire  or  be  eligible  for  acquisition  of  the 
excess  property  that  would  be  unavailable 
to  grantees  under  the  proposed  rule  change? 
Please  provide  a  general  answer  on  the  na- 
tional situation  and  the  specific  list  of  eligi- 
ble recipients  In  Minnesota. 

6.  Please  explain  In  full  "the  Administra- 
tion policy  of  reliance  on  the  private  enter- 
prise system"  with  documentation  of  Ita 
origin  and  existence. 


7.  Please  explain  Mr.  Carlucci's  assertion 
that  "the  burden  of  GSA  competition  falls 
more  heavily  on  small  businesses  throughout 
the  country." 

I  am  looking  forward  to  your  speedy  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  P.  Mondale. 

Despite  the  repeated  attempts  of  my 
staff  to  receive  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions from  GSA,  none  had  been  received  by 
my  office  on  June  29.  The  deadline  for  com- 
ments to  GSA  was  Imminent  and  I  feared 
that  the  program  would  be  terminated  be- 
fore Congress  even  had  the  chance  to  ex- 
press Its  Interest  and  concern.  For  these 
reasons,  on  June  29,  I  Introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  the  legislation  authorizing  continu- 
ation of  the  excess  property  and  supply 
sources  programs  for  grantees. 

The  Senate  approved  the  amendment.  At 
this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  copy  of  the  letter 
received  in  my  office  from  GSA — after  the 
amendment  had  already  been  approved  by 
the  Senate.  I  hope  you  will  take  note  of 
the  failure  of  GSA  to  answer  directly  vir- 
tually all  of  the  questions  I  had  submitted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

General  Services  Administration, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  29. 1972. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  concerning  the  proposal  that  the 
Federal  Property  Management  Regulations 
(FPMR)  be  amended  to  discontinue  the 
General  Services  Administration  (GSA) 
grantee  program. 

Your  Interest  Is  appreciated  and  we  are 
answering  your  questions  In  the  same  order 
as  In  your  letter. 

1  &  2:  The  Information  required  to  an- 
swer these  two  questions  is  not  available 
within  GSA.  Transfers  of  excess  property 
are  made  to  Federal  agencies,  some  of  which, 
In  turn,  make  It  available  for  use  by  their 
grantees  and  cost -reimbursement  type  con- 
tractors. After  such  property  Is  transferred, 
the  extent  to  which  It  is  tised  within  the 
acquiring  agencies,  either  directly  or  by 
their  grantees.  Is  not  known  by  GSA. 

By  way  of  Information,  with  the  expan- 
sion of  Federal  grant  programs,  several  years 
ago  certain  agencies  started  acquiring  excess 
property  not  only  for  direct  tise  but  also  for 
use  in  Federal  grant  programs  and  on  cost- 
reimbursement  type  contracts.  The  principal 
recipient  agencies  have  been  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity;  National  Science 
Foundation;  Office  of  Education.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
Manpower  Administration,  Department  of 
Labor;  Department  of  Commerce;  Defense 
Civil  Preparedness  Agency  (former  Office  of 
Civil  Defense);  and,  more  recently,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  Environmental 
Protection  Agency;  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  These  agencies  keep  ac- 
countability records  and  Information  on  the 
amount  of  property  in  the  hands  of  their 
grantees  and  such  information  would  be 
available  only  from  them. 

In  the  event  the  proposed  regulation  Is 
Issued,  Federal  grantees  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota win  no  longer  be  able  to  acquire  ex- 
cess property.  While  we  do  not  have  avail- 
able the  names  of  these  grantees,  they  are 
generally  Involved  In  programs  concerned 
with  education,  manpower  training  and  de- 
velopment, community  action,  antipoverty, 
local  police  training,  and  civil  defense. 

With  respect  to  surplus  property.  It  is  al- 
located among  the  States  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion for  transfer  to  the  States  for  donation 


for  education,  public  health,  and  civil  de- 
fense purposes.  By  law,  distribution  to  eligible 
donees  within  the  States  Is  made  by  an  agen- 
cy established  by  each  State  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  Minnesota,  that  agency  Is  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Harold  W.  Shattuck,  Su- 
pervisor, Surplus  Property  Section.  Depart- 
ment of  Administration,  5420  Highway  8.  Ar- 
den  Hills,  New  Brighton,  Minnesota  55112. 
Therefore,  data  on  the  amounts  donated 
to  specific  donees  within  Minnesota  would  be 
available  only  from  the  State  agency. 

3.  In  terms  of  original  acquisition  cost, 
during  FY  1971  $751.2  million  of  excess  prop- 
erty was  transferred  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies; for  FY  1972  through  May  the  amount 
was  approximately  $858.0  million. 

4.  "The  term  "excess  property"  means  any 
property  under  the  control  of  any  Federal 
agency  which  Is  not  required  for  its  needs 
and  the  discharge  of  Us  responsibilities,  as 
determined  by  the  head  thereof.  While  In 
excess  status,  this  property  is  only  available 
for  use  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  term  "surplus  property"  means  any 
excess  property  not  required  for  the  needs 
and  discharge  of  the  responsibilities  of  all 
Federal  agencies,  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Seri'lces.  After  being 
determined  surplus,  such  property  Is  made 
available  first  for  donation  to  use  within  the 
States,  after  which  any  remainder  Is  sold. 

5.  All  agencies  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  currently  acquire  excess  property 
would  continue  to  be  eligible.  However,  the 
property  would  have  to  be  acquired  only 
for  direct  use  or  for  use  by  their  cost-reim- 
bursement type  contractors. 

Since  grantees  would  no  longer  be  eligible, 
much  of  the  excess  property  which  Federal 
agencies  acquire  for  such  use  would  prob- 
ably become  surplus  and  donated  for  educa- 
tion, public  health,  and  civil  defense  pur- 
poses. Consequently,  grantees  engaged  In  ac- 
tivities for  other  than  those  purposes  would 
not  be  eligible  for  the  donation  of  surplus 
property. 

6  &  7 :  Since  the  quoted  terms  are  extracted 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
letter  of  May  16,  1972.  to  GSA.  we  feel  that 
OMB  is  better  qualified  to  define  their  usage. 
Any  such  explanation  should  be  obtained 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely. 

Rod  Kreger, 
Acting  Administrator. 

Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment approved  by  the  Senate  was  considered 
by  the  conference  committee  on  the  GEO  bill. 
It  was  not  Included  in  the  conference  re- 
port, because  the  parliamentarian  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  ruled  that  the 
amendment  was  not  germane  to  the  bill 

Apparently  because  of  the  high  public  In- 
terest and  the  volume  of  mall  being  received 
In  response  to  the  request  for  comments. 
GSA  extended  the  comment  period  until 
July  31.  In  the  meantime,  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  EUlot  Rich- 
ardson unilaterally  terminated  the  HEW  ex- 
cess property  program  on  July  14  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  here  a  copy  of  the  document  slating 
that  the  HEW  program  has  been  terminated 

There  being  no  objection,  the  document 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Manual    CiRctn-AR — Materiel    Management  : 
Use  of  Excess  F*ROPniTT  on  Grants 

1.  Purpose. — This  circular  provides  Depart- 
ment policy  regarding  the  use  of  excess  per- 
sonal property  by  grantees. 

2.  Background. — It  has  been  determined 
that  the  use  of  excess  personal  property  by 
grantees  will  be  discontinued  Inasmuch  as 
the  majority  of  HEW  grantees  are  eligible 
for  donation  of  personal  property  under  the 
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I>  partment"  s  surplus  property  donation 
program. 

3.  Policy.— It  U  the  policy  of  HEW  that  the 
us  B  of  excess  personal  property  by  grantees 
n(  t  be  authorized.  Section  103 — 43.320  of  the 
H  SW  Materiel  Management  Manual  is  in  the 
pi  [>cess  of  being  revised  to  reflect  this  policy. 

I.  Accountability. — Federally -owned  per- 
sonal property  presently  In  the  possession  of 
gr  intees  will  continue  to  be  accounted  for 
In  accordance  with  current  regulations. 

5.  Effective  Date. — This  circular  Is  effective 
In  imed  lately. 

On  July  28.  I  and  22  other  Senators  signed 
ai  d  sent  a  letter  to  M.  S.  Meeker.  Commls- 
sldner  of  the  Federal  Supply  Service,  ex- 
piesslng  our  concern  about  GSA's  Intention 
to  terminate  the  excess  property  and  supply 
80  urce  programs  without  providing  adequat* 
dc  cumentatlon  of  the  reason  for  the  decl- 
sldn  and  without  providing  a  hearing  to 
those  who  would  be  affected  by  the  change. 
A  copy  of  the  letter  follows: 

JULT  28.  1972. 
Hi>n.  M.  S.  Meeker, 

Commissioner.  Federal  Supply  Service,  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,   Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear   Mr.    Meeker:    Please    consider   this 
le  ter  a  formal  response  to  OSA's  solicitation 
of  comments  on  the  proposed  "adoption  of 
re ,lsed  rules  prohibiting  the  use  of  GSA  and 
ot  her  Government  sources  of  supply  by  reclp- 
le  Its  of  Federal  grants",  which  appeared  In 
the  Federal  Register  on  June  1,  1972. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  to  learn  that  QSA 
Is  considering  terminating  the  excess  prop- 
er ;y  and  GSA  supoly  source  programs  for 
gr  intees.  We  believe  that  these  programs  are 
of  considerable  Importance  In  keeping  down 
th  B  cost  of  government-supported  projects 
to  the  taxpayers:  and  In  maintaining  the 
q\  allty  of  service  offered  by  many  of  these 
pi  ograms. 

We  have  further  been  concerned  to  ob- 
se  -ve  that  GSA  has  not  provided  the  Con- 
gr  ;ss  with  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
pr  js  and  cons  of  these  programs  as  they 
ex  St:  and  of  the  specific  reasons  for  the 
pr  jposal   to  terminate   them. 

Any  decision  on  the  future  of  the  grantee 
pr  3grams  should  be  made  only  after  com- 
plste  Information  on  Its  Implications  has 
b«  en  developed  and  provided  to  Congress 
at  d  to  affected  parties.  Further,  we  believe 
tt  at  OSA  should  make  a  decision  only  after 
calling  a  public  hearing  and  receiving  tes- 
tL  rony  from  those  affected  parties  who  wish 
to  testify. 

[n  addition,  we  believe  that  OSA  should 
n(  tlfy  HEW — which  has  unilaterally  termi- 
ni ted  Its  own  program  even  before  tlie  period 
fo  r  comments  has  expired — and  other  execu- 
tl  e  agencies  that  they  should  continue  to 
op  erate  their  programs  until  a  general  policy 
d«  clslon  has  been  made 

We  thank  you  for  your  serious  consldera- 
tliin  of  these  points  and  urge  that  you  Im- 
m  »diately  announce  a  date  for  a  hearing  and 
piovlde  the  Congress  with  the  documenta- 
tion required  to  fully  understand  the  Im- 
plications of  the  proposed  rule  change. 
Sincerely, 
Walter   P.    Mondale,   George   McOovern. 
Vance  Hartke,   Fred   Harris,  Philip  A. 
Hart,  Claiborne  Pell,  Thomas  Eagleton, 
Clifford   P.   Case.   Edward   W.   Brooke, 
Robert     Stafford.     William     Proxmlre, 
Mike  Gravel,  Harold  E.  Hughes,  Daniel 
Inouye,  Harrison  WUllams.  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey.    Frank    Church,    Gaylord 
Nelson,  John  Tunney,  Robert  Taft.  Jr.. 
Nelson,  John  Ttinney,  Robert  Taft,  Jr., 
and  Jacob  Javlts. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ui  lanlmous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
bil  I  am  introducing  be  printed  in  the 

R  !CORD. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  948 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
202  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (40 
UJ3.C.  483 ) ,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Each  executive  agency  shall  furnish 
excess  property  to  any  grantee  under  a  pro- 
gram established  by  law  and  for  which  funds 
are  appropriated  by  the  Congress  If  the  head 
of  that  executive  agency  determines  that  the 
use  of  excess  property  by  that  grantee  will 
( 1 )  expand  the  ability  of  that  grantee  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  for  which  the  grant 
was  made.  (2)  result  In  a  reduction  In  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  the  grant,  or  (3) 
result  In  an  enhancement  In  the  product  or 
benefit  from  the  grant.  Any  determination 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  re- 
duced to  writing  and  furnished  to  the 
grantee  Involved.  The  Administrator  shall 
prescribe  regulations  governing  the  use. 
maintenance,  consumption,  and  redelivery  to 
Government  custody  of  excess  property  fur- 
nished to  grantees  under  this  subsection." 


By  Mr.  MONDALE  (for  himself, 

Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Randolph,   Mr. 

Hathaway,  and  Mr.  Taft)  : 

S.  949.  A  bill  to  provide  youth  services 

grants,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 

to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 

Welfare. 

YOUTH  PROGRAMS  ACT 

Mr.  MONDALE,  Mr.  President,  last 
year  the  Subcommittee  on  Children  and 
Youth,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  held 
a  hearing  on  youth  crisis  services.  The 
witnesses  who  testified,  and  the  many 
young  people  who  wrote  to  me  after  the 
hearing,  eloquently  described  the  impor- 
tant services  being  offered  by  young  peo- 
ple to  young  people  in  need. 

Since  the  subcommittee  began  its  study 
of  youth  services,  we  have  learned  that 
hundreds  of  hotlines,  medical  services, 
and  other  informal  institutions  are  pro- 
viding sorely  needed  assistance  to  young 
people  with  medical,  legal,  and  family 
problems.  Some  of  the  indices  of  these 
problems  are  the  200-fold  increase  in 
the  suicide  rate  for  American  females 
between  ages  10  and  19  in  the  last  5 
years;  and  the  tripling  of  the  suicide  rate 
for  young  men  in  the  last  10  years;  and 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  young 
runaways  to  an  estimated  1  million  per 
year. 

We  have  also  learned  that  many  youth 
crisis  services  have  existed  on  a  shoe- 
string and  that  they  can  no  longer  se- 
cure the  limited  funds  needed  to  operate 
from  private,  local  sources. 

A  related  concern  of  the  subcommit- 
tee has  been  the  role  of  young  people  in 
determining  government  policy  on  mat- 
ters which  affect  them.  In  August  1971, 
the  subcommittee  held  a  hearing  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Youth.  From  this  hearing 
and  subsequent  correspondence  with 
Federal  officials,  I  concluded  that  the 
Federal  Government  provides  almost  no 
opportunities  for  young  people  to  con- 
tribute to  policymaking. 

In  August  1972,  I  introduced  S.  2909, 
the  Youth  Programs  Act. 


This  legislation  had  two  main  pur- 
poses. One  was  to  provide  small  grants 
to  be  used  for  the  operation  of  youth 
crisis  services.  The  other  was  to  try  to 
attack  the  problem  of  alienation  of 
yoiuig  people  from  Government  and  the 
political  process  by  offering  them  a 
significant  role  in  the  administration  of 
this  grant  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  today  I  am 
reintroducing  the  Youth  Programs  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  949 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Youth  Programs  Act". 

STATEMENT    OP    FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  nearly  one  mUUon  young  Americans 
run  away  from  home  each  year  and  often  be- 
come the  victims  of  an  unhealthy  and  crim- 
inal environment; 

(2)  an  Increasingly  large  number  of  young 
Americans  have  experimented  with  drugs  and 
subsequently  suffered  damaging  physical  and 
psychological  effects  from  the  use  of  such 
drugs; 

(3)  within  the  last  ten  years  the  suicide 
rate  for  young  American  males  between  ten 
and  nineteen  years  of  age  has  tripled,  and 
within  the  last  five  years  the  suicide  rate  for 
young  American  females  between  ten  and 
nineteen  years  of  age  has  Increased  200-fold; 
and 

(4)  an  Increasing  social  and  cultural 
change  together  with  geographical  and  social 
mobility  has  contributed  to  the  alienation 
of  many  young  Americans  from  society  and 
established  Institutions,  leading  them  to  cre- 
ate their  own  Institutions. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  provide  youth  services  grants  and  to  estab- 
lish In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  an  Office  of  Youth  Programs. 

ATJTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  3.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974.  and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OP     THE     OFFICE     OP     YOtJTH 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  established  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fsire  the  Office  of  Youth  Programs.  The  Office 
shall  be  headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  within  ninety 
days  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  are  delegated  to  him 
by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  employ  personnel  In  the  Office  so 
that  at  least  60  per  centum  of  such  person- 
nel are  Individuals  who  have  not  attained 
twenty-five  years  of  age  and  at  least  one- 
half  of  such  per  centum  are  Individuals  who 
have  not  attained  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  through  the  Office  of 
Youth  Programs. 

GRANTS   AXrrHORIZED 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  youth  service  projects  conducted  by 
nonprofit  private  organizations,  particularly 
organizations  engaged  In  furnishing  emer- 
gency telephone  counseling,  general  counsel- 
ing, medical  service,  and  services  for  run- 
aways. 
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(b)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be  used 
for— 

(1)  training  volunteers  and  for  providing 
compensation  for  workers  In  such  projects; 

(2)  monitoring  the  effectiveness  of  the 
services  provided  by  such  organizations; 

(3)  compiling.  Improving,  and  distribut- 
ing lists  of  youth  organizations  within  ap- 
propriate geographic  areas;  and 

(4)  operating  expenses  for  such  organiza- 
tions. 

(c)  (1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  except  upon  application  made  there- 
for In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion to  any  Individual  organization  or  proj- 
ect in  an  amount  In  excess  of  $10,000  in  any 
fiscal  year. 

(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  ap- 
plicant which  has  an  application  approved 
under  section  6  an  amount  equal  to  the  JW- 
eral  share  of  the  cost  of  the  application.  Tlio 
Federal  share  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
application,  except  that  for  applications  from 
organizations  located  In  areas  of  high  con- 
centration of  poor  people,  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations established  by  the  Secretary,  the  Ind- 
eral share  may  be  Increased  to  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of 
such  application. 

(2)  Payments  under  this  section  to  any 
nonprofit  organization  may  be  made  In  in- 
stallments, and  m  advance,  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, and  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  underpayments  or  over- 
payments. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish whatever  procedures  he  determines 
necessary  to  assxire  that  whenever  possible 
applications  under  this  section  will  be  proc- 
essed to  completion  within  a  period  not  to 
exceed  ninety  days  from  the  date  on  which 
any  such  application  Is  recleved. 

THE   NATIONAL   CLEARINGHOUSE   ON    YOUTH 
SERVICES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
establish  and  operate  a  National  Clearlng- 
houss  on  Youth  Services  which  shall— 

(1)  collect,  analyze,  and  disseminate  re- 
search materials  relating  to  the  services  as- 
sisted under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  such  materials  as 
are  developed  by  nonprofit  organiz,nions  re- 
ceiving financial  assistance  under  this  Act; 

(2)  conduct  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the 
programs  assteted  pursuant  to  section  5  of 
this  Act;  and 

(3)  develop  recommendations  for  a  long- 
term  approach,  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  problems  of  young  Americans. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  through  the  National 
Clearinghouse  on  Youth  Services,  may  carry 
out  the  functions  under  this  section  directly 
or  by  way  of  contract,  grant,  or  other  arranee- 
ment.  ° 

YOUTH   ADVISORY   BOARD 

Sec  7.  (a)  There  shall  be  established  a 
Youth  Advisory  Board  within  ninety  days 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Board  shall 
consist  of  fifteen  members,  at  least  50  per 
centum  of  whom  are  Individuals  who  have 
not  attained  twenty-five  years  of  age  and  at 
least  one-half  of  such  per  centum  who  have 
not  attained  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The 
Board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Youth  Programs  after  consulta- 
tion with  youth  who  have  experience  In 
youth  programs,  either  as  providers  or  as 
recipients  of  such  services,  "nie  Boexd  shall— 

(A)  Assist  In  the  establishment  of  priori- 
ties for  the  award  of  grants  under  this  Act. 

(B)  Recommend  general  pollices  for,  and 
review  the  conduct  of,  the  Office. 

(C)  Advise  the  Director  of  the  Office  on 
development  of  programs  to  be  carried  out 
hy  the  Office. 

(D)  Conduct  such  studies  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  Its  functions  under  this  section. 


(E)  Prepare  an  annual  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  current  statvis  and  needs  of 
youth  programs  In  the  United  States. 

(P)  Submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  activities  of  the  Office,  and  on 
youth  programs  In  the  United  States. 

(0)  Meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman, 
except  that  It  shall  meet  (1)  at  least  four 
times  during  each  fiscal  year,  or  (11)  when- 
ever one-third  of  the  members  request  In 
writing  that  a  meeting  be  held. 

REPORT 

Sec.  8  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prepare  and  furnish  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  not  later  than  July 
1,  1975,  a  report  on  his  activities  under  this 
Act,  together  with  an  evaluation  of  financial 
assistance  provided  under  this  Act  and  rec- 
ommendations, including  legislative  recom- 
mendations, for  long-term  solution  to  the 
problems  of  young  Americans. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  9.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "nonprofit  private  organization"  means 
and  organization,  including  unincorporated 
associations  of  individuals  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  is  capable  of  carrying  out 
a  program  to  be  assisted  under  this  Act: 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

(3)  "young  American"  means  any  Individu- 
al who  has  aUalned  ten  years  of  age  but  not 
twenty-six  years  of  age. 


By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Abourezk,    Mr.    Metcalf,    Mr. 

McGee,    Mr.    McGovERN,     Mr. 

Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Burdick)  : 
S.  950.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  to  provide  for  additional  regulation 
of  certain  anticompetitive  developments 
in  the  agricultural  industry.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  at 
this  time  to  Introduce  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  the  Family  Farm 
Antitrust  Act  of  1973.  Other  cosponsors 
are:  Mr.  MetcalK  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN.  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Btjrdick. 
A  nearly  identical  bUl  to  this  was  in- 
troduced by  myself  In  the  92d  Congress, 
and  by  Mr.  Abourezk,  who  was  then  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Hearings  were  not  held  on  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate  but  were  in  the  House. 
As  a  result  of  the  House  hearings,  we 
have  made  one  substantial  change  in  the 
proposed  act.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
with  the  aim  of  preserving  the  family 
farm  and  preventing  monopoly,  this  leg- 
islation would  force  corporations  and/or 
conglomerates  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  farm  holdings.  In  the  House  hear- 
ings criticisms  developed  because  no 
mechanism  for  achieving  the  required 
divestiture  was  included  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

To  meet  this  criticism  we  have  added 
this  year  a  section  which  establishes  au- 
thority for  the  Farmers  Home  AdJminis- 
tration  to  acquire  at  fair  market  value 
any  holdings  which  would  be  divested  be- 
cause of  this  act.  In  turn  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  would  be  required 
to  sell  such  acquisitions  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, but  In  no  less  than  2  years.  This 
would  assure  due  process  for  those  pres- 
ently holding  assets  which  would  be 
made  illegal. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  specIsJ  urgency 
that  this  legislation  is  introduced.  In- 
creasingly for  the  last  20  years,  managers 


of  large  corporations  and  conglomerates 
have  moved  into  agriculture.  From  their 
carpeted  offices  far  from  the  land  they 
control,  and  armed  with  favorable  de- 
preciation rates  on  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, tax  writeoffs  and  long  term  capital 
gains  advantages,  these  managers  can 
manipulate  losses  on  the  farm  into  prof- 
its for  the  absentee  investors  and  still 
expand  land  holdings.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  tells  us  that  of  the 
17,578  corporations  reporting  farming  as 
their  principal  business  in  1965.  only 
9,244  reported  a  profit  for  tax  purposes. 
Of  their  gross  receipts  of  $4.3  billion,  only 
$199  million  was  considered  taxable  in- 
come— a  mere  4.5  percent  tax  rate.  For 
the  family  farmer  who  remains  on  the 
land,  the  losses  remain  a  loss.  And  with 
the  artificial  market  created  by  the  cor- 
poration, the  losses  to  the  resident  farmer 
have  become  greater  and  more  frequent. 
The  optimum  size  family  farm  i.s  the 
most  efficient  farm  operation  and  it  af- 
fords an  opportunity  for  individual  en- 
terprise. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  country  that 
the  family  farm  be  preserved 

Combined  with  other  incentives  for 
bigness,  the  family  farmer  has  found 
himself  in  an  unfair  competitive  po.si- 
tion.  That  there  has  been  a  large-scale 
exodus  from  the  farm  to  the  city  has 
been  amply  documented,  discussed,  de- 
bated— and  grieved.  Since  1950.  more 
than  15  million  Americans  have  left  the 
farm  in  hopes  of  salvaging  a  livelihood 
in  the  great  metropolitan  centers. 

For  many,  however,  the  promise  of  se- 
curity in  the  city  proved  a  delusion.  Even 
those  who  were  successful  in  the  transi- 
tion only  left  others  without  work — over- 
crowding, imemployment.  soaring  relief 
rolls,  tension  and  frustration. 

The  opening  pages  of  the  1967  Presi- 
dents National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Rural  Poverty  reports- 

The  urban  riots  during  1967  had  their 
roots  in  considerable  part  in  rural 
poverty. 

The  McCone  Commission  report  on  the 
Watts  riot  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  Kemer 
report  on  civil  disorders  reinforced  that 
report. 

Rural  outmigration  Is  not  a  problem 
confined  to  the  rural  areas.  It  is  a  na- 
tional problem — and  a  critical  one — that 
affects  every  economic  and  social  sector. 
The  displacement  of  rural  Americans 
did  not  manifest  itself  in  sagging  econ- 
omies and  poverty  in  the  cities  alone. 
Seven  percent  of  this  country's  people 
live  on  farms,  while  16  percent  of  the 
poor  in  America  live  on  farms  and  32  per- 
cent of  the  poor  in  America  are  rural 
nonfarmers. 

But  the  economic,  social  and  cultural 
consequences  of  the  trend  to  big  cor- 
porate farms  is  more  Insidious  than  the 
cold  statistics  of  poverty. 

Such  businesses  as  implement  dealers, 
hardware  stores,  lumberj'ards,  and  feed- 
stores  must  have  a  good  number  of  pros- 
perous farmer-customers  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. The  number  of  farm  families  in  a 
trade  area  also  is  an  important  fEictor  be- 
cause of  Its  direct  effect  on  such  busi- 
nesses as  grocery  stores,  drugstores, 
newspapers,  and  filling  stations. 
It  is  also  easy  to  see  the  effect  a  sharp 
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cutback  in  farm  family  numbers  would 
lave  on  obtaining,  or  retaining,  such 
I  rof essionals  as  doctors,  dentists,  phar- 
riacists,  and  lawyers. 

Experience  shows,  in  areas  where  cor- 
l  orations  have  moved  in,  that  one  of  the 
f  rst  moves  made  by  farm  managers  is  to 
tsar  down  farm  buildings  to  cut  real 
estate  taxes.  Then  they  truck  in  seed, 
fjrtillzer,  and  other  inputs  purchased 
c  irect  from  manufacturers  to  avoid  buy- 
tig  locally  at  retail;  they  import  mi- 
grant farm  laborers  on  an  intermittent 
I  asis  to  cut  labor  costs,  and  they  bypass 
tie  local  farm  supply  and  marketing 
c  x)peratives. 

The  surviving  farmers  and  small  town 
r  lerchants  are  left  to  pay  the  social  costs. 

Probably  the  best  exlsing  study  of  this 
r  roblem  was  published  in  1946 — "Small 
I  usiness  and  the  Community  Effects  of 
£  cale  of  Farm  Operations,"  December 
1 J46,  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
r  ess. 

Although  25  years  old.  this  study  prob- 
ably  reflects,  better  than  anything  pub- 
1  shed  before  or  since,  the  kind  of  prob- 
1  ;ms  that  is  involved. 

The  study,  by  Walter  Goldschmidt,  in- 
Molved  the  social  organization  of  two 
t  }wns  in  California  in  land  areas  of  equal 
l  roductivity.  The  only  difference  in  the 
t  wo  commimities  was  in  the  type  of  agri- 
c  ulture  in  the  areas  they  served. 

Arvin.  Calif.,  served  a  corporate  farm- 
1  ig  area  worked  predominantly  by  hired 
1  ibor.  It  was  a  town  of  honky-tonks,  poor 
1  ousing,  a  few  weak  service  clubs,  shaky 
tusinesses.  a  single  elementary  school. 
End  one  playground  loaned  by  a  local 
i  Tdustry. 

Dinuba.  Calif.,  served  an  area  of  fam- 
ly  farms.  It  was  a  town  of  attractive 
r  >sidential  streets,  permanent  churches, 
t  iree  parks,  three  elementary  schools 
£nd  a  high  school,  strong  service  clubs. 
1  xlges  and  veterans  organizations,  fur- 
I  iture  and  household  furnishings  stores, 
i  nplement  dealers,  and  hardware  and 
clothing  stores. 

The  town  serving  the  family  farm  area 
lad  twice  as  many  business  establlsh- 
rients,  nearly  twice  as  much  annual 
t  rade— $4.4  million  versus  $2.5  million  for 
i.rvin — and  three  times  the  volume  of 
t  rade  in  household  supplies  and  building 
r  laterials  and  equipment. 

Goldschmldt's  summary  of  findings 
a  dded : 

The  Investigation  disclosed  other  vast 
differences  In  the  economic  and  social  life 
or  the  two  communities  and  affords  strong 
8  ipport  for  the  belief  that  small  farms  pro- 
Mlde  the  basis  for  a  richer  community  life 
and  greater  sum  of  those  values  for  which 
I  merlca  stands,  than  do  indxistrlallzed 
f  irms  of  the  usual  tjrpe. 

The  social  and  cultural  consequences 
cf  the  trend  to  big  corporate  farms  is 
c  asily  recognized.  The  rural  towns  suffer 
£  population  loss  that  is  in  almost  direct 
I  roportion  to  the  loss  of  farm  families 
Irom  the  commimity. 

Churches,  schools,  and  other  social 
service  groups  wither  and  disappear  for 
lick  of  people  to  use  their  services  and 
f  Dr  inability  to  hold  the  type  of  commu- 
r  ity  leaders  needed  to  make  them  effec- 
tlve. 

The  Gtoldschmidt  study  of  the  Cali- 


fornia towns  provides  some  data  in  the 
people-oriented  aspect,  too,  of  differ- 
ences between  communities  in  trade 
areas  with  family  farms  and  those  with 
corporate  farms. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  breadwin- 
ners in  the  small  farm  community  are 
independent  businessmen,  persons  in 
white-collar  employment  or  farmers;  in 
the  corporate  farm  community  the  pro- 
portion is  less  than  one-fifth. 

Less  than  one-third  of  the  breadwin- 
ners in  the  small  farm  community  are 
agricultural  wage  laborers — characteris- 
tically landless  and  with  low  and  inse- 
cure income — while  the  proportion  of 
persons  in  this  position  in  the  corpora- 
tion farm  community  is  about  two- 
thirds. 

Schools  are  more  plentiful  and  offer 
broader  services  in  the  small  farm  com- 
munity. 

The  small  farm  community  has  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  organizations 
for  civic  improvement  and  social  recre- 
ation than  its  corporation  farm  counter- 
part. 

Provision  for  public  recreation  cen- 
ters. Boy  Scout  troops,  and  similar  facil- 
ities for  enrichment  of  people  is  much 
greater  in  the  small  farm  community. 

The  small  town  community  supports 
two  newspapers,  each  with  many  times 
the  news  space  carried  in  the  single 
paper  of  the  corporate  farm  community. 

Facilities  for  making  decisions  on  com- 
munity welfare  through  local  popular 
elections  are  available  to  people  in  the 
small  farm  community  while  the  cor- 
porate farm  community's  decisions  are 
made  through  a  county  government 
setup. 

Groldschmidt's  study  sums  up  the  rela- 
tionships and  what  they  mean  in 
this   way : 

The  small  farm  community  Is  a  population 
of  middle-class  persons  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  stability  in  income  and  tenure, 
and  a  strong  economic  and  social  Interest 
In  their  community.  Differences  In  wealth 
among  them  are  not  great  and  the  jjeople 
generally  associate  together  in  those  orga- 
nizations which  serve  the  community. 

Where  farms  are  large,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  population  consists  of  relatively  few  per- 
sons with  economic  stability,  and  of  large 
numbers  whose  only  tie  to  the  community  is 
their  uncertain  and  relatively  low-income 
Job.  Differences  in  wealth  are  great  among 
members  of  this  community  and  social  con- 
tacts between  them  are  rare. 

Indeed,  even  the  operators  of  large  scale 
farms  are  frequently  absentees:  and  if  they 
do  live  In  Arvin,  they  as  often  seek  their 
recreation  in  the  nearby  city.  Their  Interest 
in  the  social  life  of  the  community  is  hard- 
ly greater  than  that  of  the  laborer  whose 
tenure  Is  transitory. 

Even  the  businessmen  of  the  large  farm 
community  frequently  express  their  own  feel- 
ings of  Impermanence;  and  their  financial 
Investment  in  the  community,  kept  usually 
at  a  minimum,  reflects  the  same  view. 

Attitudes  such  as  these  are  not  conducive 
to  stability  and  the  rich  kind  of  rural  com- 
munity life  which  is  properly  associated  with 
the  traditional  family  farm. 

All  that  was  25  years  ago.  Yet.  the  in- 
vasion of  agriculture  by  large,  absentee 
corporate  interests  continues  unabated. 
All  of  which  is  aided  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  often  fi- 
nances research  with  taxpayer  dollars 


that  Is  aimed  at  ways  to  make  small 
farms  sustain  families  who  can  compete 
economically  in  dignity  and  reasonable 
living  standards. 

Nick  Kotz,  in  his  excellent  series  in  the 
Washington  Post,  emphasizes  this  point. 
He  tells  us  that  the  Depari;ment  ap- 
parently would  rather  finance  develop- 
ment of  a  new.  tough  strawberry  that  can 
be  harvested  by  machine  than  a  straw- 
berry that  tastes  better  or  is  more  nu- 
tritious. This  is  the  ssune  department, 
according  to  Mr.  Kontz,  that  has  given 
little  or  no  comfort  and  aid  to  a  small, 
new  cooperative  organized  by  former 
migrant  laborers  to  get  into  the  straw- 
berry cultivation  business  themselves. 

But  the  mere  entry  of  corporations 
into  agriculture  has  not  been  enough, 
especially  for  the  conglomerates  that 
have  honed  their  managerial  prowess  into 
widely  diversified  interests  that  control 
a  broad  spectrum  of  agriculturally 
related  businesses. 

They  buy  seed  from  one  of  their  own 
subsidiaries  to  plant  with  machinery 
manufactured  by  another  to  plant  on  the 
land  owned  by  another  to  be  tended  by 
laborers  with  pesticides,  fertilizers,  and 
machinery  manufactured  by  still  others 
within  the  same  corporate  structure.  The 
produce  is  shipped  in  trucks  owned  by 
yet  another  subsidiary,  packed  in  cartons 
manufactured  by  another  and  marketed 
by  still  another. 

Now,  some  conglomerates  reportedly 
are  begiiming  to  enter  the  restaurant 
and  supermarket  business  to  compete 
the  vertical  chain  from  seed  to  super- 
market. 

Mr.  President,  not  long  ago  the  proud 
products  of  rural  America  were  good  food 
and  fiber,  free  men  and  women,  and 
healthy  children  with  happy  futures  on 
the  land  cared  by  their  fathers  and  fore- 
fathers. There  were  exceptions,  of  course. 
But  the  ideal  and  in  large  measure  the 
attainment  were  there :  to  raise  all  those 
products  on  the  American  land — the 
food,  the  fiber  and  the  strong,  free 
people. 

Tragic  changes  have  occurred.  Euid 
there  are  many  and  complex  causes  for 
this  tragedy  which  is  still  building  and 
even  accelerating. 

But  the  largest  cause,  I  think,  is  the 
development  of  public  policies  that  have 
equated  goodness  with  bigness,  quality 
with  size.  These  policies  have  led  to  the 
emergency  of  giant  corporations  as  the 
dominant  force  in  manufacturing. 

Dominance  of  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many  who  have  been  unsible  to 
compete  against  the  preferential  treat- 
ment this  country  accords  big  money. 
Unless  the  policies  are  dramatically  re- 
evaluated and  changed,  they  wiU  lead  to 
like  dominance  of  agriculture. 

The  Family  Farm  Antitrust  Act  of  1973 
provides  the  Congress  with  the  mesuis  to 
preserve  free,  private  enterprise,  to  pro- 
tect small  business  and  prevent  insicUous 
monopolistic  tendencies  in  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Family  Farm  Antitrust  Act 
of  1973  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Family  Farm  Anti- 
uust  Act  of  1973". 

findings;  declaration  of  policy 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  In  order  to  nurture  the  private  enter- 
prise system,  it  is  desirable  to  protect  con- 
sumers and  small  businesses,  and  to  provide 
for  the  continued  existence  of  the  family 
farm,  by  protecting  family  farms  against  the 
monopolization  of  the  agricultural  industry; 

(2)  vertical  integration  of  the  agricultural 
Industry  by  corporations  engaged  in  the  proc- 
essing, distributing,  and  retail  industries,  and 
other  conglomerate  corporations,  tends  to 
create  monopolies  in  the  agricultural  indus- 
try, to  foster  anticompetitive  trade  practices 
In  that  Industry,  and  to  product  unfair  com- 
petition for  family  farms;  and 

(3)  the  anticompetitive  forces  at  work 
within  the  agricultural  industry,  by  threat- 
ening the  existence  of  the  family  farm,  are 
causing  population  shifts  from  rural  areas 
to  urban  areas  which  rob  the  rural  areas  of 
productive  population  and  increase  the  prob- 
lems of  already  overcrowded  urban  areas. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  purpose 
of  this  Act,  to  restore  competition  to  the 
agricultural  Industry  and  to  provide  for  the 
continued  existence   of  the  family  farm. 

AMENDMENT    OF    THE    CLAYTON    ACT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
^pplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  October  16.  1914  (38  Stat. 
>  730;  15  U.S.C.  12-27)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  8  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  8A  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b) .  no  person  engaged  in  commerce 
(or  affecting  commerce)  in  a  business  other 
than  farming,  whose  nonfarmlng  business 
assets  exceed  $3,000,000,  shall — 

"(1)  engage,  directly  or  indirectly,  In  farm- 
ing or  the  production  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

"(2)  control,  or  attempt  to  control,  agri- 
cultural production  through  the  ownership 
or  leasing  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes, 
or 

"(3)  participate  in  farming  through  cor- 
porate Integration  or  merger,  or  by  any  other 
means  of  acquisition  or  control  of  another 
person  who  is  engaged  in  farming. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to — 

"(1)  any  organization  described  in  section 
501(c)  or  (d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  exempt  from  tax  under  section  601 
(a)  of  such  Code  to  the  extent  that  the 
farming  activities  of  that  organization  do 
not  result  in  unrelated  business  income  tax- 
able under  part  III  of  subchapter  F  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  such  Code;  or 

"(2)  any  farmer  owned  and  controlled 
cooperative,  corporation,  or  association  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorized  association  of  pro- 
ducers of  agricultural  products."  approved 
February  18.  1922  (42  SUt.  388;  7  U.8.C. 
291-292  (the  Capper- Volstead  Act)),  or  as 
defined  In  section  16(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1929  (49  Stat.  317;  12 
U.S.C.  1141). 

"(c)  Any  person  to  whom  subsection  (a) 
applies,  who  was  engEiged  In  activities  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
PamUy  Farm  Antitrust  Act  of  1973.  which 
on  the  day  after  such  date  would  (but  for 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection)  be  In  vio- 
lation of  subsection  (a) ,  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered to  be  acting  In  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  that  subsection  during  the  five  years 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  that  Act 
If  he— 

"(1)  does  not  undertake  any  new.  or  In- 
crease or  expand  any  existing,  activity  or 


interest  In  violation  of  that  subsection  during 
those  years,  and 

"(2)  divests  himself,  within  6  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  that  Act,  of  any 
property  or  other  Interest  held  by  him  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  that  subsec- 
tion. 

"(d)  It  shall  not  be  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  for  any  creditor, 
beneficiary,  or  Intestate  successor  to  acquire, 
pursuant  to  forfeiture,  devise,  or  the  laws  of 
Intestate  succession,  and  hold  for  not  more 
than  two  yea/s  any  property  or  other  Interest, 
which  acquisition  and  holding  would  violate 
such  provisions  but  for  this  subsection." 

(b)  Section  11  of  such  Act  (16  U.S.C.  21) 
is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  "sections  2,  3.  7.  and  8"  where 
It  appears  in  subsection  (a)  and  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sections  2.  3,  7,  8, 
and  8A";   and 

(2)  striking  "sections  7  and  8"  where  It 
appears  in  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "sections  7.  8,  and  8A". 

assistance  to  the   secretary   of  ACBICrLTURE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
acting  through  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, Is  authorized  and  directed  to  ac- 
quire at  fair  market  value  any  property  or 
interest  of  which  a  person  is  required  to 
divest  himself  under  subsection  (c)  or  (d) 
of  section  8A  of  the  Act  of  October  15.  1914 
(38  Stat.  730;  15  U.S.C.  12-27).  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  If  that  person  establishes  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  he  is  other- 
wise unable  to  divest  himself  of  such  prop- 
erty or  Interest  In  accordance  with  require- 
ments of  that  subsection. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  sell  at  the  then 
prevaUing  market  value  any  property  ac- 
quired under  subsection  (a)  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, but  In  no  event  later  than  2  years 
after  the  date  on  which  such  property  was 
acquired  by  him  under  that  subsection. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  caury  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Nelson  in 
introducing  the  Family  Farm  Act. 

It  is.  in  a  word,  a  bill  to  stop  the  grow- 
ing corporate  invasion  of  agriculture. 

Too  much  tired  rhetoric  about  family 
farmers  has  been  bantered  around  these 
halls.  Too  often  those  of  us  from  farm 
States  have  allowed  our  attentions  to 
focus  into  narrow  channels  when  farm 
legislation  is  the  subject. 

And  so  today,  begging  your  indulgence. 
I  shall  attempt  to  share  with  you  a 
broader  perspective  about  America,  where 
it  is  going,  and  where  this  bill  fits  into 
the  scheme  of  things.  Instead  of  talking 
rural  economics  today,  I  want  to  talk 
social  policy. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  picture  of  rural 
America  today. 

It  is  not  all  lush,  green  Shenandoahs, 
white  picket  fences,  ivy-covered  cottages, 
and  prosperous  Americana  as  shown  in 
the  movies.  It  is  not  all  country  clubs 
and  diletantes.  There  is  some  of  that, 
but  it  is  not  the  true  picture. 

Rural  America  is  also  44  percent  of 
this  Nation's  poor. 

It  is  60  percent  of  this  Nation's  sub- 
standard housing. 

It  is  tens  of  thousands  of  towns  with- 
out water  or  sewer  systems. 

It  is  the  place  left  behind.  It  is  dying 
on  the  vine,  a  victim  of  strangulation  by 
social,  political,  and  economic  neglect. 


That  neglect  is  propelling  us.  gradually 
but  powerfully,  toward  national  human 
disaster. 

There  are  now  on  the  landscape  thou- 
sands of  dead  small  towns. 

There  are  now  on  the  landscape  more 
thousands  of  towns  inhabited  almost  ex- 
clusively by  senior  citizens.  These  people 
are  living  out  of  range  of  America's  full 
prosperity.  They  may  be  scores  of  miles 
from  the  nearest  hospital  and  10  dec- 
ades removed  from  an  adequate  supply 
of  decent  housing  or  water. 

To  project  current  trends  forward  a 
few  decades  is  to  find  rural  America  a 
vast  wasteland  in  human  terms.  About 
the  only  inhabitants  on  the  land  would 
be  a  scattering  of  corporate  managers 
and  employees  who  fill  in  for  absentee 
owners.  They  would  be  serviced  by  a 
scattered,  limited  number  of  our  present 
larger  rural  cities. 

It  is  happening  right  now.  It  is  a  vis- 
ible as  the  nose  on  my  own  face. 

The  patterns  of  population  shift  show 
a  congregating  in  the  larger  cities  on 
either  end  of  my  State  while  small  towns 
on  the  land  in  the  vast  middle  of  my 
State  are  literally  drying  up  and  blowing 
away. 

In  human  terms,  this  is  a  tragedy.  We 
are  denying  a  viable  alternative  to  the 
people  piled  on  top  of  each  other  in  boxes 
in  the  city  while  destroying  the  dream 
and  the  labor  of  love  of  rural  people. 

Gro  into  one  of  those  dying  towns.  The 
oldtlmers  will  tell  you  about  how  it  used 
to  be  when  the  town  was  a  going  con- 
cern, about  the  hopes  they  had  for  it, 
and  about  their  fears  that  what  they 
had  worked  all  their  lives  to  build  is 
about  to  crumble  into  dust. 

As  the  smallest  towns  become  unliv- 
able,  so  do  the  largest  cities.  The  picture 
there  is  well  known, 

I  turn  now  to  the  idea  of  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers  and  Tom  Jefferson's  notion 
of  agrarian  democracy. 

We  serve  up  rhetorical  overdoses  of 
those  notions  every  da*.-  We  talk  about 
self-determination,  about  the  virtues  of 
independent  men.  about  individual  con- 
trol of  individual  destiny  in  a  free  dem- 
ocratic society.  Only  now  I  notice  a  new 
twist.  We  no  longer  preach  these  things 
as  a  day-to-day  reality.  We  speak  of  the 
opportunity  for  them  in  America.  Cer- 
tainly there  are  many,  many  people  who 
are  able  to  capitalize  on  that  opportu- 
nity. But  for  growing  tens  of  millions  of 
our  people,  the  notion  of  a  Nation  of 
independent  men  and  women  truly  in 
control  of  their  own  destiny  is  emptying 
of  reality. 

Instead  we  are  descending  headlong 
into  a  state  of  corporate  feudalism  which 
will  be  inadequately  policed  by  a  mush- 
rooming big  government  bureaucracy 
which  strangles  itself  as  it  grows. 

The  coupling  of  massive,  unresponsive 
and  impotent  government  with  a  cor- 
porate feudal  state  spells  doom  for  those 
characteristics  of  human  independence, 
initiative,  self-reliance  and  self-deter- 
mination which  we  cherish  most. 

As  regards  Government,  these  observa- 
tions are  vital:  In  1950  all  units  of  gov- 
ernment employed  13  percent  of  the  non- 
agricultural  labor  force.  By  1970  it  had 
gro\ni  to  18  percent.  At  the  same  time 
the  tax  gouge  cost  more  and  bought  less. 
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As  regards  the  corporate  feudal  state, 
t  iese  observations  are  vital:  In  1950  the 
2  )0  largest  corporations  controlled  about 
5)  percent  of  all  industrial  assets.  By 
1 970  it  had  shrunk  to  less  than  100  cor- 
l  orations. 

These  facts  also  illustrate  the  grow- 
tig  threat  of  feudalism:  1.6  percent 
0 1  the  population  owns  82  percent  of  all 
s  ocks,  88  percent  of  the  corporate  bonds 
aid  at  least  32  percent  of  all  assets. 
J  Eeanwhile,  In  the  last  20  years,  the  gap 
b  Btween  the  richest  nf  th  of  the  popula- 
t  on  and  the  poorest  fifth  doubled. 

The  threat  to  our  people,  to  our  vitality 
a  i  a  Nation,  is  real. 

Feudalism's  twin  sister  is  serfdom.  Now 
1:  that  word  has  a  remote,  bizarre  and 
ectreme  ring  to  it  these  days,  I  would 
sibmit  that  the  beast  may  be  wearing 
new  clothes  in  a  highly  technological 
industrial  society  but  It  is  possible  for 
him  to  be  there  just  the  same. 

The  advance  guard  of  that  feudalism 
i!  marching  across  rural  America  right 
n  ow,  and  has  been  for  some  time. 

We  see  the  ownership  and  control  of 
li  Jid  being  transferred  to  absentee,  cor- 
pjrate  hands.  The  individual  entrepre- 
r  Burs,  the  family  farmers,  are  abandon- 
ing ship  at  the  rate  of  39,000  a  year. 
1  andholdings  are  being  consolidated  into 
h  lige  chunks.  Contract  farming  is  making 
t  iroads  across  the  board.  The  Uttle  guys 
a  :e  paying  the  penalty  for  the  emphasis 
oi  bigness.  As  they  go.  so  go  the  cher- 
h  bed  institutions  which  are  the  bedrock 
o'  American  society.  Among  those  in- 
s  itutions  is  individual  competition. 

On  millions  of  acres  it  was  once  pos- 
s  ble  for  a  man  to  say,  "This  is  mine,  for 
b  Jtter  or  for  worse.  My  father  broke  this 
si  >il.  It  Is  my  place  in  the  world  and  it 
si  lapes  my  destiny." 

On  millions  of  acres  that  is  no  longer 
peslble.  The  man  standing  there  is  a 
h  red  manager  or  an  employee.  A  man's 
h  nd  is  his  property.  A  man's  job  is  not. 

The  advance  guard  Is  also  arriving  in 
t:  le  cities. 

It  Is  reflected  by  the  despair,  the  bore- 
d  )m  and  the  indifference  of  millions  of 
p  iople  who  work  for  faceless,  huge  cor- 
p  >ratIons. 

They  are  treated  as  tenants  of  the 
ei  irth,  not  part  owners.  Their  fate  Is  de- 
t<  rmlned  by  forces  they  cannot  fight 

They  are  in  debt  and  afraid  of  losing 
tleir  jobs.  They  cling  desperately  to 
tl  lose  few  things  they  do  own  and  hope 
tl  lat  someone  else  somewhere  Is  working 
o  I  the  big  problems.  They  are  generally 
pagued  by  dark  insecurities,  gnawing 
d  )ubts  about  their  self -worth  and  a  dan- 
gi  irous  sense  of  futility. 

Those  feelings  are  reflected  In  nearly 
e^  ery  letter  that  comes  into  my  office,  but 
It  is  rarely  overtly  expressed.  The  process 
Is  very  nearly  too  subtle  to  perceive,  yet 
tlere  Is  a  widespread  awareness  that 
scmehow  something  basic  is  just  not 
ri  iht. 

All  of  this  argues  for  a  fundamental 
e:  amination  of  the  very  basic  assump- 
tl  ms  which  guide  the  shaping  of  Ameri- 
cj  n  life. 

It  argues  for  a  policy  that  factors  in 
m  ore  than  just  numbers  and  dollar  signs. 
It  suggests  that  we  must  fight  to  retain 
th  ose  few  institutions  that  still  give  real 


meaning  to  the  lives  of  their  members,  as 
well  as  to  create  newly  meaningful  ones 
for  the  millions  who  have  been  cut  adrift. 

I  submit  to  you  that  family  unit  farm- 
ing Is  an  occupation  that  satisfies  those 
who  practice  it.  It  Is  an  occupation  which 
ties  the  farmer  closely  to  nature.  It  Is 
hard  work,  but  it  is  personally  reward- 
ing In  a  very  direct  and  fundamental 
way. 

In  the  larger  context  I  have  set,  the 
preservation  of  family  farming  is  but  a 
stopgap,  rearguard  action. 

But  I  believe  that  for  America  to  actu- 
ally succeed  in  preserving  something  of 
value  from  destruction  by  the  headlong 
descent  Into  computerized  bigness  would 
be  a  fimdamentally  important  first. 

It  would  show  that  we  as  a  nation  can 
make  a  choice  in  favor  of  a  quahty  life 
for  our  people  and  can  make  that  de- 
cision stick  against  the  power  of  the 
corporate-bureaucratic  combine. 

The  tool  I  propose  to  help  achieve  that 
goal  in  the  agricultural  area  is  the  Family 
Farm  Act. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  re- 
sponse to  the  depopulation  of  rural 
America  and  the  encroachment  of  cor- 
porations upon  the  domain  of  the  family 
farm  can  be  summarized  in  three  acid 
words:  "So  it  goes." 

A  similar  indifference  prevails  in  most 
levels  of  Government  and  our  urban- 
minded  society. 

Those  of  us  from  rural  areas  have  some 
consciousness-raising  to  do. 

Among  other  things,  we  should  alert 
the  Nation  that  oligopolist  control  of  the 
Nation's  food  supply  is  a  very  real  possi- 
bility. 

We  should  alert  the  Nation  that  the 
very  quality,  taste,  and  texture  of  food— 
to  say  nothing  of  the  price — can  be  sub- 
ordinated to  conglomerate  profitmaking 
expediency. 

The  Family  Farm  Act  speaks  to  those 
possibilities  as  well  as  the  grim  prospect 
of  rural  America  becoming  a  nearly  va- 
cant wasteland. 

The  Family  Farm  Act  is  an  antitrust 
bill  which  prohibits  corporations  with 
more  than  $3  million  in  nonf  arm  assets 
from  engaging  in  farming.  It  requires 
divestiture  within  5  years  for  those  op- 
erations presently  over  the  $3  million 
limit. 

Antitrust  laws  on  the  books  have  not 
had  a  record  of  smashing  success.  The 
large  corporations  continue  to  expand 
their  dominance  over  American  affairs, 
continue  to  gather  ever  larger  pieces  of 
the  pie  into  fewer  hands  and  continue 
to  collude  against  the  market  forces 
which  were  intended  to  be  the  con- 
sumer's main  protection  in  a  free  enter- 
prise economy.  Their  position,  of  course, 
is  that  these  directions  are  natural  and 
necessary  to  survival;  I  would  not  accuse 
anyone  of  malicious  motives. 

The  Government,  for  the  most  part, 
has  been  a  cooperative  partner  in  the 
process.  It  often  cannot  see  the  forest 
for  the  trees,  has  not  regulated  particu- 
larly well  or  effectively,  and  has  provided 
the  convenience  of  such  ambiguities  as 
the  phrase  "in  restraint  of  trade." 

This  bill  seeks  to  establish  the  prece- 
dent of  stripping  away  certain  of  those 
ambiguities  by  defining  restraint  of  trade 


in  dollar  terms.  I  am  open  to  discussion 
about  precisely  where  that  dollar  limit 
best  be  set  but  I  remain  conamitted  to 
the  principle. 

In  a  sense  what  this  bill  says  is  that 
Government  ought  to  be  structxired  to- 
ward less  bureaucracy  and  toward  more 
direction  action. 

In  introducing  this  bill  today,  I  am 
also  saying,  in  a  sense,  that  we  ought 
to  begin  considering  legislation,  and  rural 
legislation  in  particular,  more  in  terms 
of  broad  social  policy  and  less  In  paro- 
chial terms. 

I  fully  believe  that  we  have  created 
horrid  misiimash  of  often  contradictory 
social  policies,  and  that  we  ought  to  be- 
gin to  put  things  in  sensible  order. 

The  39,000  farmers  who  are  forced  off 
the  land  every  year  not  only  compound 
the  crises  of  our  cities,  they  are,  as  well, 
a  signal  symptom  of  something  gone 
fundamentally  wrong  for  all  of  America. 

Thank  you. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  951.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  purchase  in  cer- 
tain cases  the  catches  of  commercial 
fishermen  which  are  prohibited  from 
sale  by  restrictions  imposed  on  domestic 
commercial  fishing  by  a  State  or  the 
Federal  Government;  and 

S.  952.  A  bUl  to  provide  partial  reim- 
bursement for  losses  incurred  by  com- 
mercial fishermen  as  a  result  of  restric- 
tions imposed  on  domestic  commercial 
fishing  by  a  State  or  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Introducing  two  bills  designed  to  as- 
sist Alaska  fishermen  who  are  faced  with 
economic  ruin  as  a  result  of  restrictions 
imposed  upon  them  in  their  domestic 
commercial 'fishing  by  prohibitive  Fed- 
eral or  State  restrictions. 

These  bills  are  specifically  designed  to 
pose  two  Eiltematlve  solutions  to  a  prob- 
lem facing  many  fishermen  in  Southeast 
Alaska.  This  is  the  result  of  mercury  pol- 
lution levels  found  in  halibut  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  This  finding 
has  resulted  in  a  determination  that 
halibut  above  a  certain  size  caught  in 
certain  areas  may  be  dangerous  and  im- 
fit  for  human  consumption.  Because  of 
this  finding,  the  industry  has  been  im- 
able  to  sell  halibut  over  a  certain  size, 
such  size  varying  depending  upon  the 
area  of  the  ocean  in  which  the  halibut 
were  caught.  This  problem  has  had  dev- 
astating economic  effects  throughout 
Southeast  Alaska. 

On  October  8,  1971,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  of  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  held  hear- 
ings in  Petersburg,  Alaska,  on  this  sub- 
ject. At  these  hearings,  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings) and  I  were  present.  A  large  num- 
ber of  representatives  from  various  fish- 
ing groups  and  governmental  agencies 
were  also  present  and  testified  before  us. 
A  report  of  these  hearings  is  contained 
In  Senate  Report  No.  92-41.  I  believe 
that  the  need  for  this  legislation  Is  am- 
ply demonstrated  by  the  testimony  of 
the  many  witnesses  who  appeared  and 
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described  in  detail  their  personal  ac- 
counts of  the  economic  devastation  they 
faced  as  a  resiilt  of  this  FDA  determina- 
tion. 

For  example,  the  situation  facing  the 
Petersburg  Cold  Storage  Co.  is  typical. 
The  Petersburg  Cold  Storage  Co.  Is 
owned  by  170  individual  stockholders.  It 
serves  one  of  the  small  southeast  Alaska 
towns  which  are  directly  affected.  It  was 
founded  in  1926  by  a  local  group  of  flsh- 
ermen  and  merchants  hajidling  fish 
products,  primarily  halibut.  It  has  op- 
erated successfully  and  has  produced 
roughly  125  million  poimds  of  halibut, 
a  yearly  average  of  3  million  poimds. 
Yearly  ranges  have  been  from  1  to  5  mil- 
lion poimds.  The  replacement  value  of 
the  plant  alone  is  $1,500,000  and  it  has 
an  insurable  depreciated  value  of  $1,029,- 
000.  It  employs  20  to  60  people  per  sea- 
son. The  average  employment  for  a  12- 
month  period  is  28.  The  annual  payroll 
runs  about  $400,000.  Normally,  they 
would  have  20  to  30  halibut  vessels  out- 
fitting in  Petersburg  at  times  other  than 
the  normal  seining  season.  However,  as 
a  result  of  the  FDA  ruling,  in  1971  only 
two  vessels  fished  for  halibut  in  the  area 
immediately  surrounding  Petersburg. 

In  a  poll  of  13  fishermen  in  nearby 
Kake,  Alaska,  in  1971  not  a  single  fisher- 
man felt  he  could  economically  fish  for 
halibut,  given  the  present  restrictions. 
They  felt  they  would  not  be  able  to  fish 
in  1972  either. 

Other  areas  of  the  country  will  also 
benefit  from  the  introduction  of  legisla- 
tion to  solve  the  problems  faced  by  own- 
ers prohibited  from  selling  their  catch 
as  a  result  of  Federal  and  State  restric- 
tions. The  Great  Lakes,  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  and  other  areas  of  the  Pacific  pose 
environmental  problems  that  have  re- 
sulted in  such  restrictions.  This  legisla- 
tion is  not  limited  to  the  mercury  in:  hali- 
but problem  but  will  also  assist  other 
fishermen  in  other  areas  of  the  country. 

The  first  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  purchase  these  fish  from 
any  legal  entity  which,  first,  owns  fishing 
equipment,  and  second,  engages  in  do- 
mestic fishing  as  its  usual  occupation. 
The  catches  of  fish  which  may  be  pur- 
chased are  those  which  the  owner  Is  pre- 
vented from  selling  by  restrictions  re- 
lated to  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
the  aquatic  environment  which  were  im- 
posed on  or  after  January  1,  1970,  by 
any  State  or  Federal  agency  and  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  im- 
pair the  economic  feasibility  of  any  tjrpe 
of  domestic  fishing. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  buy 
such  fish  at  the  fair  market  price  in  the 
area  at  the  time  of  purchase.  The  "fair 
market  price"  is  a  term  of  art  widely 
used  in  the  law  and  easily  determinable. 
Such  fair  market  price  must  be  evaluated 
in  the  specific  locality,  that  is,  the  spe- 
cific town  or  city  at  which  the  catch  is 
sold.  The  price  must  be  determined  as 
of  the  specific  date  of  sale.  Thus  defined, 
these  terms  will  provide  the  Secretary 
with  practical  guidelines  for  enforce- 
ment. 

The  total  amount  of  such  purchases 
In  any  calendar  year  from  any  one  eligi- 
ble owner  may  not  exceed  50  percent  of 
Its  gross  earnings  from  domestic  fish- 
ing operations.  The  Secretary  is  then  au- 


thorized to  dispose  of  these  fish  in  smy 
legal  manner  he  deems  appropriate.  Any 
such  purchase  must  be  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  eligible  owner  assign 
to  the  Secretary  any  right  he  may  have 
to  recover  damages  for  the  act  or  com- 
mission resulting  in  the  imposition  of 
such  Federal  or  State  restrictions.  The 
Secretary  Is  also  empowered  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Finally,  amounts  not  to  exceed  $4,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $5,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1974  are  authorized. 

This  bill  has  been  amended  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  require  re- 
pajmient  with  Interest  and  other  appro- 
priate penalties  if  he  finds  that  he  has 
made  an  overpayment  as  the  result  of 
the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  owner.  It 
also  requires  recordkeeping  and  permits 
auditing  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Comptroller  General  if  they  so  de- 
sire. These  amendments  were  added  to 
meet  possible  objections  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  bill  offers 
another  solution  to  this  problem.  This 
biU  is  similar  to  S.  875,  a  bill  I  introduced 
a  little  over  2  years  ago.  It  provides  par- 
tial reimbursement  for  losses  incurred  by 
commercial  fishermen  as  the  result  of 
proWbitive  Federal  or  State  restrictions 
imposed  on  domestic  commercial  fish- 
ing. It  also  authorizes  grants  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  enable  any 
eligible  owner  to  meet  the  usual  business 
expenses  he  was  prevented  from  meeting 
as  a  result  of  these  restrictions.  Under 
the  bill,  if  a  fisherman  accepts  reim- 
bursement, he  automatically  authorizes 
the  Federal  Government  to  file  suit  In 
his  behalf  against  those  who  polluted  the 
waters.  Any  amount  collected  in  excess 
of  the  initial  reimbursement  and  court 
costs  would  be  turned  over  to  the  ag- 
grieved fisherman  by  the  Government 
wiiich  initiated  the  suit.  Although  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  this  method  of  re- 
imbursement will  ultimately  be  self-sui>- 
porting,  such  a  status  will  probably  not 
be  achieved  for  several  years.  Accord- 
ingly, my  bill  appropriates  $4  million 
for  operation  of  the  program  during  the 
first  year  and  $5  million  for  each  of  the 
4  succeeding  years. 

This  bill  has  been  amended  to  make 
the  effective  date  January  1,  1970,  rather 
than  January  1,  1971,  for  Imposition  of 
the  prohibitive  Federal  or  State  restric- 
tions. This  clarifies  that  I  Intend  the  mer- 
cury level  which  was  determined  and  an- 
noimced  in  a  press  release  in  March 
1970  and  the  effects  thereof  to  be  cov- 
ered. I  am  aware  that  this  new  mercury 
level  was  not  specifically  applied  to  hali- 
but until  early  1971.  This  amendment  will 
clarify  tliat  my  bill  is  to  apply  to  tills 
mercury  level  announced  In  March  1970. 

I  have  also  amended  this  bill  to  cover 
fishermen  suffering  from  restrictions 
which  in  fact  caused  them  losses  al- 
though the  market  value  of  the  commer- 
cial catch  in  the  affected  area  may  not 
have  decreased.  Nevertheless,  they  may 
not  be  able  to  catch  any  fish  of  a  certain 
size  or  from  a  certain  area.  The  scarcity 
of  fish  will  of  course  tend  to  drive  the 
market  value  up.  Nonetheless,  their  In- 
come would  have  dropped  significantly 
and  this  is  the  key  point. 


Another  amendment  inserts  a  new  sub- 
section 3(c)  to  permit  grants  to  o^^Tiers 
of  fishery  products  for  the  purposes  of 
recovering  losses  Incurred  In  the  disposi- 
tion of  inventory  declared  unsalable  be- 
cause of  the  prohibitive  resFtrlctions. 

I  have  similarly  amended  this  bill  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  require  repasmient  of  the  grants 
with  Interest  or  other  appropriate  pen- 
alties If  he  finds  that  he  has  made  over- 
payment due  to  the  fault  or  negligence 
of  the  grantee.  I  have  also  added  a  pro- 
vision to  require  appropriate  record- 
keeping and  permit  auditing  of  the  books 
of  the  grantees.  These  suggestions  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  are  well  taken 
and  I  appreciate  their  care  in  suggesting 
them. 

The  second  bill,  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment,  passed  the  Senate  last 
year.  Unfortunately  the  joint  Senate- 
House  conference  committee  in  discus- 
sions on  the  parent  bill,  H.R.  7117,  which 
amended  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act, 
could  not  agree  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment or  several  others  added  on  the  Sen- 
ate fioor.  The  leadership  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees  have,  however, 
agreed  to  hold  hearings  on  this  subject 
early  in  the  93d  Congress.  I  will  suggest 
that  both  of  these  bills  be  considered  at 
these  hearings. 

Solutions  other  than  these  bills  are  also 
being  sought  to  solve  the  mercury  in  hali- 
but problem.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
a  level  as  low  as  0.5  parts  per  million  of 
mercury  in  the  fish  is  necessary  or  even 
practical  to  assure  human  health.  These 
bills  do  propose  two  alternative  workable 
solutions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  bills  be  printed  in  their  entirety  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  951 
A  bill   to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce  to   purchase   in    certain   cases   the 
catches  of  commercial  fishermen  which  are 
prohibited  from  sale  by  restrictions  imposed 
on  domestic  commercial  fishing  by  a  State 
or  the  Federal  Government 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiise  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America    in    Congrers   assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Domestic  Fisher- 
men's Emergency  Pish  Purchase  Act  of  1972". 
Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

( 1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

(2)  The  term  "domestic  f.shlng"  means 
commercial  fishing  which  Is  subject  to  regula- 
tion or  restriction  under  the  laws  of  any 
State. 

(3)  The  term  "prohibitive  Federal  or  State 
restrictions"  means  restrictions  related  to  a 
deterioration  In  the  quality  of  the  aquatic 
environment  and  imposed  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970.  by  any  State  or  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
which,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary  Im- 
pair the  economic  feasibility  of  any  type  of 
domestic  fishing. 

(4)  The  term  "eligible  owner"  means  any 
legal  entity  which — 

(A)  is  the  owner  of  fishing  equipment,  and 

(B)  Is  engaged  in  domestic  fishing  as  Ita 
usual  occupation. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
purchase  from  any  eligible  owner,  at  the  fair 
market  price  In  the  area  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chAse,  any  catch  of  fish  which  such  owner  Is 
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presented  from  selling  by  prohibitive  Ped- 
or  State  restrictions. 

I)  Any  such  purchase  shall  be  subject  to 
condition  that  the  eligible  owner  assign 
he  Secretary  any  rights  he  may  have  to 
damages  for  the  commission  of  or 
falllire  to  commit  acts  which  resulted  in  the 
imi^sltlon  of  such  prohibitive  Federal  or 
restrictions. 
)  The  total  amount  of  purchases  In  any 
year  pursuant  to  this  Act  from  any 
elidible  owner  shall  not  exceed  an  amount 
eqi;  al  to  50  per  centum  of  such  owner's  gross 
earnings  from  domestic  fishing  operations. 
.  4.  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to  dls- 
of  flsh  purchased  pursuant  to  this  Act 
!  uch  manner  as  he  may  prescribe. 

.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
rul^s   and   regulations   as   are   necessary   to 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  He  shall 
att4ch  such  conditions  and  limitations  with 
to  a  purchase  made  «vnder  Section  3 
1  his  Act  as  he  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  an 
was  made  because  of  the  fault 
negligence  of  the  applicant,  he  may  pre- 
repayment    plus    Interest    or    other 
appjroprtate  penalty. 

.  6.  (a)  Each  owner  selling  flsh  to  the 
government  may  prescribe  Including 
this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
may   prescribe   Including   records 
can   be    used    to   support   fully    the 
am*unt  of  the  purchase,  and  such  records 
as  Tin  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

)    The   Secretary   and   the   Comptroller 
■  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
authorized   representatives  shall  have 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examl- 
to  any  books,  documents,  papers  and 
of  the  owner  which  are  pertinent  to 
purchase. 
7.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  an 
amiunt  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
yea^  ending  June  30,  1974. 

8.  952 
A  bill  to  provide  partial  reimbursement  for 
IcBses  Incurred  by  commercial  fishermen 
ai  a  result  of  restrictions  Imposed  on  do- 
nestlc  commercial  fishing  by  a  State  or 
F  Hleral  Government 

B I  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  a«uae  of 
Rejfresentativea    of    the    United    sfatea    of 
in  Congress  assembled.  That   this 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Domestic  Fisher- 
's Emergency  Assistance  Act". 

.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 
)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
•y  of  Commerce. 

)  The  term  'domestic  fishing"  means 
conlmerclal  fishing  which  Is  subject  to  regu- 
latl  )n  or  restriction  under  the  laws  of  any 
Sta  e. 

(I  )  The  term  "fishing  equipment"  In- 
due es  nets,  equipment,  and  vessels  used  In 
doD  estlc  fishing. 

{i  1)  The  term  "prohibitive  Federal  or  State 
rest  rlctlons" — 

(  )  means  restrictions  related  to  a  de- 
terl  >ratlon  In  the  quality  of  the  aquatic  en- 
ircpment  and  Imposed  on  or  after  Janu- 
1.  1970.  by  any  State  or  by  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
whl:h.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
Imp  air  the  economic  feasibility  of  any  type 
<  omestlc  fishing  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
"ice  (1)  by  50  per  centum  or  more  the 
market  value.  In  the  affected  area,  of 
flsh|ng  equipment  principally  useful  for  that 
of  fishing,  or  (11)  by  20  per  centum  or 
the  market  value  of  the  commercial 
In  the  affected  area  which  would  have 
realized  In  the  calendar  year  concerned 
for  the  Imposition  of  such  restrictions;  or 
)  means  restrictions  Imposed  or  enforced 
jr  after  January  1,  1970,  by  any  State, 
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local  government  agency,  or  by  any  agency 
or  department  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  prohibits  marketing  of  fishery  prod- 
ucts In  this  country  because  of  a  determina- 
tion that  the  product  is  unfit  for  human 
consumption  when  the  cause  of  such  deter- 
mination Is  change,  either  natural  or  man 
made,  In  environmental  conditions,  or  a 
newly  discovered  hazardous  condition.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to,  the  presence  of 
toxic  or  potentially  toxic  constituents  or 
contaminants. 

(3)  The  term  "eligible  owner"  means  any 
legal  entity  which — 

(1)  is  the  owner  of  fishing  equipment, 
and 

(2)  was  engaged  In  domestic  fishing  as  Its 
usual  occupation  for  one  month  or  more 
prior  to  the  imposition  of  prohibitive  Federal 
or  State  restrictions  thereon. 

Sec  3.  (a)  Any  eligible  owner  of  fishing 
equipment  adversely  affected  by  the  Imposi- 
tion of  prohibitive  Federal  and  State  restric- 
tions In  any  calendar  year  may  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  grant  under  this  section  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  such  owner  to  meet 
the  usual  business  expenses  which,  but  for 
the  economic  loss  caused  him  by  the  Impo- 
sition of  such  restrictions,  such  owner  would 
ordinarily  be  able  to  meet. 

(b)(1)  In  any  case  in  which  paragraph 
(2)  does  not  apply,  a  grant  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section  may  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  70  per  centum  of  the  yearly 
gross  earnings  from  domestic  fishing  oper- 
ations which  the  eligible  owner  lost  In  the 
calendar  year  as  a  result  of  the  Imposition 
of  such  Federal  or  State  restrictions.  In  de- 
termining lost  gross  earnings  from  domestic 
fishing  operations  for  an  eligible  owner  un- 
der this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  sub- 
tract the  amount  of  actual  or  estimated  gross 
earnings  from  such  operations  In  the  year  in 
which  such  Federal  or  State  restrictions  were 
Imposed  from  the  yearly  gross  earnings  from 
domestic  fishing  operations  made  by  such 
eligible  owner  In  the  last  calendar  year  in 
which  no  prohibitive  Federal  or  State  re- 
strictions affected  such  owner's  operations. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  an  eligible  owner  who 
substantially  Increased  his  Investment  in 
fishing  equipment  for  use  In  the  calendar 
yew  In  which  such  restrictions  are  Imposed, 
as  compared  with  his  mvestment  tn  fishing 
equipment  in  the  calendar  year  Immediately 
preceding  such  calendar  year,  a  grant  made 
under  this  section  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  70  per  centum  of  the  estimated 
yearly  gross  earnings  from  domestic  fishing 
operations  which  the  eligible  owner  lost  In 
the  calendar  year  as  a  result  of  the  Imposi- 
tion of  such  Federal  or  State  restrictions.  In 
estimating  lost  gross  earnings  under  this 
paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  size,  type,  and  number  of  fish- 
nets owned  by  the  eligible  owner  and  in  use 
by  him  at  the  time  of.  or  Intended  to  be  so 
used  by  him  before,  such  Federal  or  State 
restrictions  were  Imposed  and  the  expected 
Income  per  fishnet  for  that  calendar  year. 

(c)  Any  eligible  owner  of  fishery  products 
adversely  affected  by  the  Imposition  of  pro- 
hibitive Federal.  State  or  local  restrictions 
during  the  period  specified,  may  apply  to 
the  Secretary  for  a  grant  under  this  section 
for  the  purposes  of  recovering  losses  In- 
curred In  the  disposition  of  Inventory  de- 
clared unsalable  because  of  those  restrictions. 

(d)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion unless  application  therefor  is  made  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  calendar  year  after  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  prohibitive  Fed- 
eral or  State  restrictions  concerned  are  Im- 
posed. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  attach  such  con- 
ditions and  limitations  with  respect  to  a 
grant  made  under  section  3  of  this  Act  as 
he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States.  Where 
there  has  been  overpayment  by  the  Secre- 
tary  due   to  default   or   negligence   of   the 


applicants,  the  Secretary  may  require  repay- 
ment plus  Interest  or  other  appropriate  pen- 
alty. The  acceptance  of  a  grant  made  under 
section  3  of  this  Act  shall  operate  as  an 
assignment  to  the  Secretary  of  all  rights  of 
the  eligible  person  receiving  the  grant  to 
recover  damages  against  any  party  for  com- 
mitting or  falling  to  commit  acts  which  re- 
sulted In  the  Imposition  of  the  prohibitive 
Federal  or  State  restrictions  on  the  basis  of 
which  the  eligible  person  obtained  such 
grant.  If  the  Secretary  recovers  damages  by 
exercising  any  right  assigned  to  him  under 
this  section,  any  amount  so  recovered  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  of  the  grant  made  under 
this  Act  and  the  administrative  expenses  In- 
curred In  exercising  such  right  shall  be  paid 
to  the  eligible  person  concerned. 

Sec.  5  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  under 
this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.  Including  records  which 
can  be  used  to  support  fully  the  amount  of 
his  grant,  and  such  records  as  will  facilitate 
an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers  and 
records  of  the  recipient  of  any  grant  under 
this  Act  which  are  pertinent  to  such  grant. 

Sec.  6.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
endtog  June  30,  1973,  and  not  to  exceed 
$5,000,000  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  966.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  drug  testing  and  eval- 
uation center;  to  provide  for  a  Federal 
drug  compendium  which  lists  all  pre- 
scription drugs  by  their  generic  names 
and  which  provides  reliable,  complete, 
and  readily  accessible  prescribing  infor- 
mation; to  provide  for  a  formulary  pf 
the  United  States ;  to  provide  for  quality 
control  for  drugs  paid  for  with  Federal 
funds;  to  provide  for  the  registration  of 
drugs;  to  provide  for  the  certification  of 
certain  drugs  other  than  insulin  and  an- 
tibiotics ;  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of 
sample  drugs;  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day reintroducing  for  appropirate  refer- 
ence a  comprehensive  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
This  bill,  which  in  slightly  different  form, 
was  introduced  originally  in  1971,  has 
seven  titles  and  is  designed  to  remedy 
many  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  present 
law  in  order  to  protect  the  American  peo- 
ple against  poorly  tested,  unsafe,  ineffec- 
tive, improperly  used,  and  monopolis- 
tically  priced  drugs. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  the  bill  seeks 
to  assure:  that  the  drugs  on  the  market 
will  be  properly  tested  for  safety  and 
efficacy  and  will  meet  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  quality  and  purity;  that  impor- 
tant drugs  will  be  available  to  the  public 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost;  that  the  pre- 
scriber  will  have  ready  access  to  com- 
plete and  objective  information  about 
drugs  to  enable  him  to  prescribe  in  a  ra- 
tional manner;  that  potentially  danger- 
ous drugs  will  be  clearly  labeled  with 
an  appropriate  warning;  and  that  the 
manufacturers  will  advertise  their  prod- 
ucts only  for  the  conditions  of  use  for 
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which  the  drug  was  approved.  To  assist 
in  the  consideration  of  this  bill  I  am 
also  introducing  each  title  as  a  separate 
bill. 

When  this  legislation  was  originally 
proposed  I  submitted  extensive  explana- 
tions indicating  why  these  proposals  are 
urgently  required  to  protect  the  public. 
I  should  like  to  review  a  few  of  the  most 
significant  features  of  the  proposed 
legislation. 

DRUG   TESTING 

The  FDA  has  the  grave  responsibility 
of  assuring  that  the  drugs  on  the  mar- 
ket are  both  safe  and  effective  as  dem- 
onstrated by  adequate  and  well-con- 
trolled studies.  It  appears  that  a  large 
number  of  people  have  faith  in  these 
drugs  because  it  is  believed  that  they  have 
been  tested  for  safety  and  eflfectiveness 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  deci- 
sion to  allow  a  drug  on  the  market  is 
based  upon  the  evidence  submitted  by 
the  very  companies  which  seek  to  mar- 
ket the  drug.  The  FDA  determines  the 
safety  and  efficacy  of  a  drug  solely  on 
the  basis  of  information  supplied  by  the 
drug  company  which  has  a  financial  in- 
terest in  getting  the  drug  on  the  market. 

The  dangers  involved  in  the  depend- 
ence on  these  firms  to  perform,  direct, 
and  select  the  drug  investigations  is  ob- 
vious. There  is  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
emphasize  the  positive  features  and  de- 
emphasize  the  negative.  In  case  after 
case,  firms  have  been  guilty  of  misrep- 
resenting, distorting,  and/or  withhold- 
ing vital  information  developed  In  their 
testing  of  drugs  which  might  in  any  way 
retard  or  prevent  marketing  approval. 
Among  such  drugs,  fortunately  no  longer 
on  the  market,  are  MER/29,  Domwall, 
Flexin,  Thalidomide,  Sere,  Panalba,  and 
others. 

PDA  since  1966  has  been  outspoken  in 
its  criticism  of  the  poor  quality  of  the 
material  submitted  to  support  drug  mar- 
keting applications.  Dr.  John  Jennings, 
FDA's  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Med- 
ical Affairs  on  September  16,  1970,  stated 
that: 

The  primary  cause  of  the  much  touted  de- 
lay in  FDA  decision-making  Is  beyond  all 
question  the  poor  quality  of  the  data,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  clinical  Investigations, 
submitted  to  us.  Although  this  has  Improved 
over  recent  years,  some  sponsors  still  do  not 
accept  that  a  few  well-conducted  studies  are 
much  more  persuasive  than  a  mass  of  poorly 
documented  case  studies  or  even  carefully 
documented  random  clinical  reports. 

The  then-FDA  Commissioner  Ley  said 
that  out  of  406  drug  marketing  applica- 
tions received  by  the  FDA  in  1967,  only 
59  were  approved.  The  reason  given  was 
the  poor  quality  of  the  clinical  studies 
as  well  as  other  inadequacies. 

This  bill,  which  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Drug  Testing 
and  Evaluation  Center,  will  reduce  the 
possibility  of  bias  in  drug  testing  reduce 
the  cost  of  drug  testing  by  eliminating 
reliance  on  testimonials  and  impres- 
sions; and  to  reduce  the  time  of  drug 
testing  thus  enabling  meritorious  drugs 
to  be  marketed  promptly. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  bill 
is  that  affirmative  action  on  the  part  of 
the  FDA  is  required  before  manufac- 
turers may  proceed  to  test  new  drugs  In 


human  beings.  In  many  cases,  according 
to  the  FDA,  drug  testing  has  been  per- 
formed on  human  beings  even  before 
toxicity  studies  on  anlmsds  have  been 
completed.  Since  drugs  have  to  be  tested, 
it  is  imperative  that  proper  protection  be 
afforded  to  the  test  subjects. 

Medical  experts  agree  that  the  prolif- 
eration of  drugs  on  the  market  make 
rational  prescribing  and  usage  of  drugs 
extremely  difficult.  Many  drugs  coming 
on  the  market  are  either  duplicative 
drugs  sold  under  different  trade  names  or 
drugs  which  are  inferior  to  drugs  already 
on  the  market.  According  to  the  Medical 
Letter  of  October  6,  1967,  for  example, 
Ponstel,  an  analgesic,  was  approved  for 
marketing  although  it  meets  no  medical 
need  and  should  not  be  used. 

The  present  law  permits  the  marketing 
of  drugs — even  very  hazardous  drugs — if 
they  are  more  effective  than  a  placebo — 
a  dummy  pill— and  if  they  can  be  labeled 
in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  the  benefit  to 
risk  ratio — even  though  more  effective 
and  less  hazardous  drugs  are  available. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  re- 
fuse to  approve  a  new  drug  application 
unless  the  tests  or  investigations  con- 
ducted show  that  the  safety  or  effective- 
ness of  a  new  drug  is  significantly  greater 
than  the  safety  or  effectiveness  of  any 
other  drug  or  drugs  on  the  market  which 
are  used  for  the  same  purpose  or  pur- 
poses as  the  new  drug. 

DRUG    ADVERTISING 

Another  significant  provision  seeks  to 
mitigate  the  influence  of  advertising  on 
the  prescription  and  use  of  drugs  by  re- 
quiring preclearance  of  drug  advertising. 
Various  studies  have  shown  that  as  high 
as  68  percent  of  doctors  specified  detail 
men,  32  percent  journal  advertisements, 
25  percent  direct  mail  advertisements, 
and  22  percent  drug  samples  as  the  two 
or  three  most  important  sources  for 
familiarization  with  new  drugs.'  Another 
study  showed  that  46  percent  of  general 
practitioners  believed  that  they  were  able 
to  decide  whether  to  use  a  new  drug  solely 
on  the  basis  of  seeing  a  drug  salesman.' 

Dr.  Charles  Edwards,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration, in  a  speech  to  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Manufacturers  Association  on  April 
28, 1972,  stated  that: 

Despite  the  contention  that  advertising  Is 
education,  most  of  the  drug  promotion  we 
see  Is  designed  only  to  sell — to  motivate  the 
physician  to  prescribe  and  the  consumer  to 
buy.  Are  your  current  promotional  efforts 
creating  artificial  needs  v  The  answer  to  this 
question  Is  unfortunately  found  In  the  verj' 
distressing  story  of  the  amphetamines,  the 
tranquilizers,  the  barbiturates— all  of  which 
are  part  of  one  of  the  nation's  most  serious 
social  problems — drug  abuse. 

The  profound  effect  of  drug  promotion, 
especially  the  detail  men,  on  medical 
practice,  and  our  attitude  and  use  of 
drugs  is  shown  by  a  study  done  in  Cali- 
fornia for  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. 

According  to  this  study,  there  was  a 

» Percentages  add  up  to  more  than  100  be- 
cause each  doctor  named  more  than  one 
source. 

•Harry  F.  DowUng:  Medicines  for  Man, 
1970.  p.  274-6. 


dramatic  difference  in  attitude  toward 
the  use  of  drugs  when  physicians  pre- 
ferring detailmen  as  a  source  of  informa- 
tion were  compared  with  those  who  pre- 
ferred medical  journals.  The  former  were 
more  likely  to  accept  the  use  of  mood- 
altering  drugs  in  social  situations  as  be- 
ing legitimate  "and  were  more  likely  to 
feel  that  the  use  of  drugs  in  response  to 
mood  disturbances  should  not  be  a  last 
resort.  On  the  other  hand,  those  physi- 
cians indicating  preferences  for  medical 
journals  were  more  reluctant  to  accept 
the  use  of  drugs  as  a  legitimate  means 
for  handling  mood  disturbances  that  may 
result  from  the  stresses  of  everj-day  liv- 
ing and  less  likely  to  feel  that  the  specific 
use  of  Librium — tranquilizers — or  Dexe- 
drine — amphetamine — for  example,  in 
such  everyday  living  situations  was  legit- 
imate."' In  an  article  in  the  Annals  of 
Internal  Medicine,  April  1971,  Dr. 
George  Edison  wrote  that: 

Amphetamines  are  among  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  currently  psychoactive  drugs.  Thev 
cause  dependence,  behavioral  toxicity,  and 
physical  damage. 

An  article  in  the  September  25,  1972, 
issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  states  that: 

...  a  relaxed  attitude  toward  abusable 
drugs  has  established  the  medical  profession 
as  a  prime  community  source  for  these  mate- 
rials. 

Beyond  this,  and  of  greater  significance  Is 
the  physician's  unwitting  role  In  creating 
drug  dependence  among  his  own  patients. 
...  A  review  of  clinic  charts  showed  that 
many  patients  were  regularly  receiving  tran- 
quilizer prescriptions  for  no  apparent  reason. 

According  to  the  latest  figures,  the 
prescription  drug  industry  in  1971  spent 
more  than  $1  billion  on  advertising  and 
promotion.  It  Is  estimated  that  of  this 
sum  "more  than  85  percent  must  be  clas- 
sified as  an  economic  waste."  *  Since  the 
sales  of  drug  manufacturers  amount  to 
about  $4  billion,  the  advertising  amounts 
to  about  25  percent  of  sales. 

This  should  be  compared  with  the  drug 
industry's  expenditures  on  research  and 
development  which  amount  to  roughlj- 
6.2  percent  of  sales.'  In  other  words,  as 
percentage  of  sales  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  spends  about  four  times  as  much 
on  advertising  and  promotion  as  on  re- 
search and  development. 

This  great  disparity  becomes  even 
greater  when  we  consider  the  quality  of 
the  research  conducted  by  the  drug  in- 
dustry. According  to  HEWs  Task  Force 
on  Prescription  Drugs: 

since  Important  new  chemical  entitles 
represent  only  a  fraction — perhaps  10  to  20 
percent — of  all  new  products  Introduced  each 
year,  and  the  remainder  consists  merely  of 
minor  modifications  or  combination  prod- 
ucts, then  much  of  the  Industry's  research 
and  development  activities  would  appear  to 


•Final  Report:  Fatterns  of  Influence 
Among  Pharmacists,  Physicians  and  Patients 
by  Milton  S.  Davis  &  Lawrence  S.  Linn  Studv 
flnatnced  by  HEW-SSA,  pp.  19-20. 

« "Economic  Problems  in  Drug  Distribu- 
tion"— Presented  by  T.  Donald  Rucker.  Chief. 
Drug  Studies  Branch,  DHIS  ORS.  UJS.  Social 
Security  Administration  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Pharmaceutical  Wholesalers  Asso- 
ciation, Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  March  8.  1972 

» Research  and  Development  In  Industrv 
1970,  NSF  72-309,  p.  76. 
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pn  )Tlde  only  minor  contrlbutlona  to  medical 
prigreaa. 

The  task  force  finds  tbat  to  the  extent  the 
ln(  lutry  directs  a  share  of  Its  research  pro- 
gn  m  to  duplicative,  noncontrlbutory  prod- 
uce, there  Is  a  waste  of  skilled  research 
and   research   facilities,   a  waste 

clinical  facilities  needed  to  test  the 
a  further  confusing  proliferation 

drug  products  which  are  promoted  to 
phbslclans  and  a  further  burden  on  the 
pa  lent  or  taxpayer  who,  In  the  long  run, 
mi  st  pay  the  coats." " 


m^i^  power 
of 

products, 
of 


11  other  words,  the  gi^at  efforts  of  the 
pb  EUTnaceutical  industiy  in  persuading 
do  ;tors  to  use  drugs  can  be  fully  appre- 
citted  especially  when  compared  with 
th  !  relatively  small  efforts  to  provide  im- 
po  tant  contributions  to  medical  prog- 
rei  s.  Moreover,  the  number  of  people  who 
de{;ide  which  and  how  many  drugs  should 
used  and  what  must  be  reached  by 
manufacturers  is  relatively  small, 
purchase  of  prescription  drugs  by  200 
on  people  in  the  United  States  can 
contn)lled  by  efforts  directed  at  only 
,000  physicians.  This  means  that  at 
$5,000  is  being  spent  per  year  on 
doctor  to  persuade  him  to  prescribe 
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:  >oes  the  large  amount  of  advertising 
provide  unbiased  Information  to  make 
wi  «  prescribing  decisions? 

I  )r  does  excessive  drug  promotion, 
often  represented  as  physician  "educa- 
tio  1"  or  independent  journalism,  lead  to 
in  ational  prescribing  and  over-medl- 
ca  ion? 

:  n  other  words,  is  drug  advertising  the 
bej  t  way,  that  is,  the  most  objective  and 
ec(  nomical  way — of  conveying  drug  in- 
foi  mation  to  physicians? 

;  f  not,  are  there  appropriate  remedial 
po:  Icies  that  can  improve  both  the 
qu  ility  of  information  and  the  economic 
foi  mation  to  efQciency  with  which  it  is 
pmvided? 

]n  my  Judgment,  drug  advertising  by 
its  very  nature  cannot  provide  unbiased 
infarmation  to  physicians.  As  the  Lon- 
do]  I  Observer  stated  in  its  comments  on 
tht  Salnsbury  committees  report  on  the 
pharmaceutical  industry: 

PUBLIC    HEAI.TH    PRICE    PBOTICTION 

ijiother  significant  provision  in  this 
pre  posed  legislation  seeks  to  reduce  drug 
pri  ;es  through  opening  patents  on  a  rea- 
sor  able  royalty  basis  when  monopolistic 
pri  :es  excesses  occur. 

(to  September  29  of  last  year  we 
poi  ited  out  that  the  American  drug  in- 
diutry  Is  discriminating  against  the 
Anerlcan  people  by  charging  higher 
prl:es  for  drugs  in  the  United  States 
th{  n  it  charges  for  the  same  drug,  by 
the  same  manufacturer,  under  the  same 
bn  nd  name  in  foreign  countries.  I  also 
sui  plied  a  number  of  specific  examples 
to  1  upport  the  charges.  In  the  meantime, 
nui  aerous  other  examples  have  been  re- 
vel led  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
she  wing  that  the  price  discrimination 
agi  Inst  the  American  people  is  even 
wose  than  the  previous  examples  Indi- 
cat>d.  The  Department  of  Justice  fig- 
ure s  show  that  the  American  drug  com- 


•  Cask  Force  on  Prescription  Drugs:  Pinal 
Rei  ort.  February  7.  1969,  Department  of 
HE'  7,  p.  8. 

"<  .ondon  Observer,  October  1.  1967. 


panies  sell  drugs  to  domestic  wholesalers 
at  different  prices  depending  on  where 
the  drug  is  to  be  used.  U  the  domestic 
wholesaler  states  that  the  drug  will  be 
shipped  overseas,  his  price  may  be  a  third 
to  a  half  lower  than  if  he  were  to  sell  it 
to  domestic  users. 

Differences  in  the  prices  charged  for 
use  abroad  and  within  the  United  States 
can  be  seen  in  the  following  list : ' 


Wholesale  price 

when  used- 

- 

In 

United 

Overseas 

States 

J12.00 

J18. 20 

10.50 

18.20 

17.00 

35.16 

1.25 

1.58 

1.40 

2.10 

1.95 

3.23 

35.00 

65.16 

1.75 

4.47 

2.M 

6.28 

8.37 

12.08 

38.98 

56.25 

16.74 

24.17 

12.40 

16.96 

42.75 

67.64 

10.60 

17.28 

BRISTOL-MYERS 

Polycillin  caps.  250  mg.,  lOfl's 

Polycillin  caps.  250  mg.,  lOO's 

Pclycillm  caps,  500  mg.,  lOO's 

Polycillin  oral,  125  mg,,  60  cc's...   . 
Polycillin  oral,  125  mg.,  80  cc's.     .. 

Polycillin  oral,  250  ms.,  80  cc's 

Salutensm  tabs.  1000  s 

TRAVENOL 

Synthroid,  0.1  mg.  tabs  (yellow), 

SCO's 

Synthroid,  0.2  mg.  tabs  (pinK), 

500's 

NORWICH   PHARMACEUTICAL  CO 

Furadantin  tabs,  50  mg.,  lOOs 

Furadantin  tabs,  50  mg.,  500's 

Furadantin  tabs,  100  mg.,  lOO's 

PFIZER 

Antivert  tabs,  500's 

Diabinese  tabs,  l,000's 

Diabinese  tabs,  250's 

AYERST  LABORATORIES 

Penbritin,  250  mg.,  lOO's 11.50 

ORTHO  PHARMACEUTICAL  CO. 

Ortho-novum,  2  mg.,  dialpak 54.72 

Ortho-novum,  1  mg 51.21 

AMERICAN  HOECHST 

Lasix  tabs,  40  mg.,  3,000 25. 57 

LAKESIDE  LABORATORIES 

Mercuhydrin,  10  cc,  vials,  lOO's 63.  24 

Norpramin,  25  m  g.,  500's 11.40 

Norpramin,  50  mg.,  500's 17. 50 

AMERICAN  ROCHE 

Librium,  5  mg.,  500's 16.65 

Librium,  10  mg.,  500's 18.  50 

Librium,  10  mg.,  500's 17.  50 

Librium,  10  mg    5O0'j 19.  50 

Valium,  2  mg.,  500's 18.00 

Valium.  5  mg.,  500's 21.00 

Valium,  5  mg.,  500s 22.00 

Gantrisin  tabs 12.50 

MALLINKROOT 

Dintensin  and  Dintensin-R 20.00 

DORSEY 
Triaminic  tabs 10. 21 

A.  H.  ROBINS 

Sulnidex  Eirtentabs,  250's 22. 18 

imetapp  Extentabs,  500's 25.99 

Robaxin-750  tabs,  500's 33.51 

Robaxisal  tabs,  500s 19.40 

Oonnatal  Extentabs,  500s 12. 61 

Sulla,  500'» 35.34 

Robaxisal  P-H,  500's 19. 40 

Robinal  P-H 12.82 

Oonnatal  caps,  1,000'$ 12. 13 


18.18 


86.40 
77.04 


31.37 


96.30 
28.80 
47.50 


20.66 
26.78 
26.78 
26.78 
26.69 
32.30 
32.30 
20.24 


32.85 


13-80 


26.67 
31.25 
40.42 
23.34 
15.17 
42.50 
23.34 
15.42 
14.58 


■  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  these  price 
differences  were  revealed  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  connection  with  a  criminal 
Indictment  of  a  number  of  wholesalers  who 
bought  the  drugs  at  the  lower  prices,  repre- 
senting that  they  would  be  used  overseas. 
Instead,  according  to  the  Indictment,  they 
were  purchased  for  use  In  the  United  States. 


Wholesale  price 
when  used- 


Overseas 


In 
United 
States 


Oonnazyme,  500's $12.65 

Rotaxin 22.87 

Dimetone  Ext.,  12  mg.,  500's 18.02 

Robinal 11.43 

LEDERLE 

Declomycin  caps,  150  mg.,  lOO's 13. 19 

Aristocort,  4  mg.,  lOO's 7.82 


116.17 
27.50 
21.76 
13.75 


15.99 
14.45 


Nobody  has  any  objection  to  any  in- 
dustry making  reasonable  or  relatively 
high  profits,  but  there  are  innumerable 
examples  of  unconscionably  excess 
profits  being  made  because  of  monopo- 
listic practices  and  price  discrimination 
against  American  buyers  in  favor  of  for- 
eign purchasers  of  American  manufac- 
tured drugs. 

One  of  the  most  outrageous  examples 
of  price  gouging  Is  the  tranquilizer  me- 
probamate,  a  widely  prescribed  drug 
sold  under  the  trade  names  of  Mlltown 
and  Equanil.  The  holder  of  the  patent  on 
this  drug  is  Carter- Wallace,  Inc.,  a  phar- 
maceutical manufacturer  based  In  New 
York  City.  Although  this  firm  sells  me- 
probamate  under  the  trade  name.  Mil- 
town,  it  does  not  and  never  has  produced 
its  own  meprobamate  either  in  bulk  or  in 
final  dosage  form.  Carter-'Wallace  buys 
the  bulk  material  from  foreign  manu- 
facturers for  resale  to  U.S.  manufac- 
turers and  for  use  in  the  meprobamate 
tablets  it  sells  imder  its  own  name.  When 
I  first  brought  this  situation  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  the  public  on 
October  7, 1970,  Carter- Wallace  was  buy- 
ing this  drug  in  bulk  at  87  cents  a  pound 
and  selling  it  to  domestic  manufacturers 
at  $23.80  a  pound,  a  markup  of  about 
2,600  percent. 

Carter- Wallace's  cost  of  meprobamate 
in  final  dosage  form  made  by  another 
manufacturer  was  about  36.6  cents  per 
bottle  of  50  tablets,  400  miligrams,  but 
was  able  to  sell  it  at  $3.60  to  domestic 
wholesalers,  a  markup  of  1,640  percent. 
Carter- Wallace  was  able  to  secure  these 
fantastic  markups  because  of  its  patent 
on  this  product.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
purchasing  from  foreign  competitive 
sources  in  the  9-year  period  1960-68,  the 
Defense  Department  bought  for  $1.6  mil- 
lion what  would  have  cost  $10.3  million, 
thus  saving  the  taxpayers  about  $8.9  mil- 
lion on  this  drug  alone. 

The  Defense  Department  and  other 
Federal  agencies  can  twcomplish  these 
great  savings  because  they  are  not  bound 
by  law  to  observe  patents  or  licensing 
agreements  and  may  purchase  at  the 
lowest  price  from  any  manufacturer  in 
the  world.  However,  the  American  con- 
sumer does  not  have  such  a  right  and 
thus  must  pay  whatever  price  the  holder 
of  the  patent  monopoly  decides  to 
charge.  The  ultimate  irony,  however,  is 
that  the  District  Court  in  February  1972 
found  that  the  patent  was  invalid.  In 
November  1972,  when  the  patent  would 
have  expired,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  2d  Circuit  affirmed  the  decision  of 
the  District  Court.  Under  an  arrange- 
ment of  mandatory  licensing  at  a  rea- 
sonable royalty,  as  proposed  in  this  bill, 
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the  public  would  not  have  been  gouged 
for  17  years. 

A  summary  of  the  significant  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  follows: 

Title  I:  Sets  up  a  National  Drug  Testing 
and  Evaluation  Center  which  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  testing  of  all  drugs,  both  pre- 
scription and  over-the-counter,  that  are  now 
or  win  be  marketed  In  the  United  States.  "ITie 
PDA  must  give  approval  prior  to  testing 
drugs  on  human  beings,  and  the  results  and 
conclusions  of  all  tests  will  be  made  pv  ""'Ic. 
In  order  for  a  new  drug  to  be  approved,  It 
must  be  demonstrated  that  the  new  drug 
Is  safer  or  more  effective  than  a  drug  al- 
ready on  the  market.  As  It  has  been  the 
manufacturer's  responsibility  In  the  past  to 
bear  the  expense  of  a  drug's  testing,  he  will 
continue  to  bear  the  expense.  However,  there 
win  be  channels  open  for  appeal  If  the  manu- 
facturer Is  dissatisfied  with  the  testing 
procedure. 

Title  n:  Provides  for  the  publication  of  a 
compendium  which  will  list  all  drugs  avail- 
able In  the  United  States  by  both  generic 
and  brand  names.  Such  a  compendium 
would  include,  for  each  drug,  the  drug's  pur- 
pose, side  effects,  dosages  available,  cost,  as 
well  as  other  relevant  Information.  As  such 
a  compendium  could  eliminate  the  need  for 
Inserts  with  full  prescribing  Information  now 
required,  the  cost  of  the  compendium  would 
be  borne  by  the  drug  Industry.  Supplements 
will  be  Issued  from  time  to  time  to  keep  the 
compendium  as  up-to-date  as  possible,  and 
It  Is  also  provided  that  all  drug  labeling  and 
advertising  must  conform  with  the  Informa- 
tion found  In  the  compendltmi. 

Title  rri:  Establishes  a  committee  which 
will  compile  a  formulary  of  drugs  necessary 
for  good  medical  practice,  for  purposes  of 
direct  procurement  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  reimbursement  for  all  Govern- 
ment financed  programs.  Indicating  the  best 
drug  available  for  each  therapeutic  category, 
in  order  to  assist  the  physician  In  his  pre- 
scribing of  medication. 

Title  IV:  Gives  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  the  authority  to  re- 
quire batch -by-batch  certification  of  all 
drugs — when  needed — which  wUl  Include 
provisions  prescribing  standards  and  Iden- 
tity of  strength,  quality  and  purity,  tests  and 
methods  to  determine  compliance  with  such 
standards,  and  other  measures  necessary  for 
the  public  good. 

Title  V:  Prohibits  the  distribution  of 
sample  drugs  without  the  written  request  of 
the  physician.  Furthermore,  the  sale  of  sam- 
ple drugs,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  is  pro- 
hibited. 

Title  VI:  Is  a  general  section  providing 
that  (1)  potentially  dangerous  drugs  will  be 
labeled  with  the  appropriate  warning;  (2) 
labeling  of  drugs  will  be  required  so  that  all 
active  Ingredients  will  be  clearly  labeled; 
(3)  no  drug  salesman  shall  make  any  oral 
presentation  regarding  any  drug  until  he  has 
placed  before  the  physician  or  pharmacist 
an  PDA  approved  document  about  the  drug; 
and  (4)  the  Secretary  of  HEW  shall  approve 
all  advertising  in  advance  that  appears  In 
either  the  electronic  media,  or  in  any  pub- 
Ucatlon  or  advertising  circular,  for  any  drug. 
The  Secretary  wlU  approve  only  advertising 
which  does  not  mislead  or  misrepresent  the 
product,  either  In  text  or  layout. 

Title  VII:  Is  designed  to  protect  the  Amer- 
ican public  against  excessively  high  and  dis- 
criminatory prices  for  drugs  through  man- 
datory licensing  of  drug  patents  at  a  rea- 
sonable royalty. 
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states  Code,  and  for  other 
f  erred  to  the  Committee  on 


By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.  967.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  transportation  projects 
to  accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 


ADMINISTRATION    HIGH\^AT    BILL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  the  administration's  proposal 
to  continue  and  broaden  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program,  entitled  the  "Federal- 
aid  Highway  and  Public  Transportation 
Act  of  1973."  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred.  The  bill  will,  I  know. 
be  received  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  as  both  timely  and  helpful  in  its 
deliberations  on  the  scope  of  new  high- 
way legislation. 

This  bill  is  timely  because  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen)  ,  begins  its  markup  tomorrow  on  S. 
502  and  other  proposals  for  new  highway 
legislation. 

This  bill  does  not  come  to  the  Senate 
unexpectedly.  Secretary  Brinegar  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  testi- 
fied before  the  Subcommittee  on  Roads 
earlier  this  month,  on  February  15.  Dur- 
ing that  testimony,  he  laid  out  the  prin- 
ciples that  are  incorporated  in  this  new 
legislation.  He  spoke,  for  example,  most 
persuasively  on  the  need  to  broaden  the 
concept  of  the  highway  trust  fund  so  as 
to  allow  metropolitan  areas  the  flexibility 
they  need  in  meeting  urban  transporta- 
tion requirements. 

With  this  bill  now  in  hand,  and  with 
4  days  of  hearings  behind  us,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  will  act  expeditiously  to  bring  new 
highway  legislation  before  the  Senate- 
This  is  vital.  Each  day  of  delay  means 
that  we  are  likely  to  miss  another  day 
of  the  spring  and  summer  construction 
season  In  many  areas  of  the  Nation. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  administra- 
tion also  supports  passage  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  6,  which  I  introduced 
on  January  23,  and  which  is  cosponsored 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  (Mr. 
Randolph)   and  several  other  Senators. 

This  resolution  would  allow  apportion- 
ment of  fiscal  1974  fimds  already  author- 
ized for  the  Interstate  Highway  System, 
without  having  to  await  final  passage  of 
a  more  comprehensive  highway  bill. 

As  Secretary  Brinegar  said  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Roads  Subcommit- 
tee: 

We  believe  that  Senate  Concvirent  Resolu- 
tion 6  Is  not  a  substitute  for  a  comprehensive 
bill.  Its  purpose  is  simply  that  of  alleviating 
the  situation  in  those  States  where  highway 
authorizations  are  "urently  running  short.  It 
will  permit  the  continuation,  without  un- 
heeded Interruption,  of  Interstate  construc- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  wiU  allow  Con- 
gress to  develop  comprehensive  highway  and 
public  transportation  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  "Federal-Aid 
Highway  and  Public  Transportation  Act 
of  1973"  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  together  with  a  section-by- 
sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  967 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


purposes.  Re-  short  tttle 

[bllc  Works.  Src.  lOl.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal-Aid  Highway  and  Public  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1973". 

REVISION  OF  AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR    INTERSTATE    SYSTEM 

Sec.  102.  Section  108(b)  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  additional 
sum  Of  «4.000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing June  30,  1974,  the  additional  sum  of 
•4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  the  additional  sum  of 
$4,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "the  additional  sum  of  $3,- 
250,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974.  the  additional  sum  of  $3,160,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  the 
additional  sum  of  $3,000,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1976,  the  additional 
sum  of  $3,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1977,  the  additional  sum  of  $3  - 
000,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1978.  the  additional  sum  of  $3,000,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1979.  and  the 
additional  sum  of  $1,357,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1980". 

AUTHORIZATION   OF   USE    OF   COST    ESTIMATE    FOR 
APPORTIONMENT    OF    INTERSTATE    FUNDS 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Is  authorized  to  make  the  apportionment  for 
fiscal  years  1974.  1975,  and  1976  of  the  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such  years 
for  expenditures  on  the  National  Svstem  of 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highways,  using  the 
apportionment  factors  contained  In  revised 
table  5  of  House  Public  Works  Committee 
Print  Number  92-29. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  STSTEM 

Sec  104.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 101(b)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "twenty  years'  ' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-four 
years'  "  and  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1976" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1980  ". 

(b)(1)  The  introductory  phrase  and  the 
second  and  third  sentences  of  section  104 
(b)(5)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "1976  "  each  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  at 
each  such  place  "1980". 

(2)  Section  104(b)(5)  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  sentence  preceding  the 
last  three  sentences  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "Upon  the  approval 
of  the  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the 
Federal  share  of  such  approved  estimate  in 
making  apportionments  for  fiscal  years  1974. 
1975  and  1976.  The  Secretary  shaU  make  a 
revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing 
the  then  designated  Interstate  System  after 
taking  into  account  all  previous  apportion- 
ments made  under  this  section.  In  the  same 
manner  as  stated  above,  and  transmit  the 
same  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives within  ten  days  subsequent  to 
January  2.  1975.  Upon  the  approval  by  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  "Fed- 
eral share  of  such  approved  estimate  in  mak- 
ing apportionments  for  fiscal  years  1977  and 
1978.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  final  re- 
vised estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  the 
then  designated  Interstate  System  after  tak- 
ing Into  account  all  previous  apportionments 
made  under  this  section,  in  the  same  manner 
as  stated  above,  and  transmit  the  same  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
within  ten  days  subsequent  to  January  2. 
1977.  Upon  the  approval  by  the  Congreas.the 
Secretary  shaU  use  the  Federal  share  of  such 
approved  estimate  In  making  apportionments 
for  fl£cal  years  1979  and  1980.  Whenever  the 
Secretary,  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  re- 
quests and  receives  estimates  of  cost  from 
the  State  highway  department*,  he  shaU  fur- 
nish copies  of  such  estimates  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." 
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Sec.  106.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  the  following  sums  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated : 

( 1 )  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system  In 
rural  areas,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
$1,000,000,000   for   each   of   the   fiscal   years 

1974.  1975,  and  1976. 

(2)  For  the  Federal-aid  urban  system,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  $1,100,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1974,  $1,200,000,000  for  fiscal  year 

1975,  and  $1,350,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

(3)  For  forest  highways,  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund.  $33,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1975  and  1976. 

(4)  For  public  lands  highways,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  $16,000,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976. 

(5)  For  the  Federal -aid  Indian  reserva- 
tion road  and  bridge  system,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  $60,000,000  for  the 
ftscal  year  1974.  and  $75,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976. 

(6)  For  carrying  out  section  215(a)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code — 

(A)  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  not  to  exceed 
H.500.000  for  fiscal  year  1974.  and  not  to  ex- 
:eed  $2,000,000  for  each  of  the  years  1975 
and  1976. 

(B)  for  Ouam.  not  to  exceed  $1,600,000  for 
ascal  year  1974,  and  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000 
ror  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976. 

(C)  for  American  Samoa,  not  to  exceed 
J500.000  for  fiscal  year  1974.  and  not  to  ex- 
:eed  $1,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1975  and  1976. 

Sums  authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall  be 
ftvallable  for  obligation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  authorized  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If 
such  sums  were  apportioned  under  chapter  1 
3f  title  23,  United  States  Code. 

(7)  For  carrying  out  section  319(b)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  land- 
scaping and  scenic  enhancement) ,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund  $3,000,000  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976. 

(8)  For  necessary  administrative  expenses 
In  carrying  out  section  131,  section  136,  and 
section  319(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code, 
)ut  of  the  Highway  Tnist  Fund,  $1,300,000 
:or  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974,  1975,  and 
1976. 

<9)  Nothing  In  the  first  six  paragraphs  of 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
:he  appropriation  of  any  sums  to  carry  out 
section  131,  136,  319(b),  or  chapter  4  of  title 
23.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Any  State  which  has  not  completed 
Federal  funding  of  the  Interstate  System 
irlthla  Its  boundaries  shall  receive  at  least 
jne-half  of  one  percentum  of  the  total  ap- 
aortlonment  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1974, 
1975.  and  1976  under  section  104(b)  (5)  of 
;ltle  23.  United  States  Code,  or  an  amount 
iqual  to  the  actual  cost  of  completing  such 
funding,  whichever  amount  Is  less. 

DETINrnONS 

Sec.  106.  Section  101(a)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  definition  of  the  term  "construc- 
tion" is  amended  by  strllclng  out  "Coast  and 
3eodetlc  Survey"  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof:  "National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
\dmlnlstratlon". 

(2)  The  definition  of  "rural  areas"  Is 
tmended  to  read: 

"The  term  'rural  areas'  means  all  areas  of 
I  State  not  Included  In  virbanlzed  areas." 

(3)  The  definition  of  "urbanized  areas"  is 
imended  to  read: 

"The  term,  'urbanized  area'  means  an  area 
lo  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
ielthln  boundaries  to  be  fixed  by  responsible 
State  and  local  officials  In  cooperation  with 
sach  other  subject  to  approval  by  the  Sec- 
"etary.  Such  boundaries  shall,  8is  a  minimum. 


encompass  the  entire  urbanized  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census." 

(4)  The  definition  of  the  term  "urban  area" 
Is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"State  highway  department"  the  following: 
"and  appropriate  local  officials  in  coopera- 
tion with  each  other". 

FEDERAL-AID    SYSTEMS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  103(b)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  Is  redesignated  as  sec- 
tion 103(b)  (1)  and  a  new  section  103(b)  (2) 
is  added  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)(2)  After  June  30,  1975,  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system  shall  consist  of  an  ade- 
quate system  of  arterial  routes  in  rural  areas 
important  to  Interstate,  statewide,  or  regional 
travel.  The  Pederal-ald  primary  system  shall 
be  designated  by  each  State,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section." 

(b)  Section  103(c)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  redesignated  as  section  103(c)(1) 
and  a  new  section  103(c)  (2)  Is  added  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(c)(2)  After  June  30,  1975,  the  Federal- 
aid  secondary  system  shall  consist  of  major 
collector  routes  In  rural  areas.  The  Federal- 
aid  secondary  system  shall  be  designated  by 
each  State  and  appropriate  local  officials  in 
cooperation  with  each  other,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section." 

(c)  Section  103(d)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  The  Pederal-ald  urban  system  shall 
be  located  in  urbanized  areas  and  consist  of 
arterial  and  collector  routes,  and  other  signif- 
icant local  routes.  The  routes  on  the  Federal- 
aid  urban  system  shall  be  designated  by  the 
appropriate  local  officials,  after  consultation 
with  the  State,  and  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 134  of  this  title.  Designation  of  the  sys- 
tem shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  as  provided  in  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section.  If  a  State  does  not  have  an 
urbanized  area,  or  part  thereof,  it  may  desig- 
nate routes  on  the  Pederal-ald  urban  system 
for  Its  largest  urban  area,  based  upon  a  con- 
tinuing planning  process  develof>ed  coopera- 
tively by  State  and  local  officials  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  Funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system  are  eligible  for  expenditure  on  any 
Federal-aid  highway  route  within  an  urban- 
ized area." 

(d)  Section  103(e)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following : 

"(4)  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  the  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary may.  at  any  time  prior  to  July  1,  1974, 
upon  the  Joint  request  of  a  State  and  the 
local  governments  concerned,  withdraw  his 
approval  of  any  route  or  portion  thereof  on 
the  Interstate  System  within  that  State  se- 
lected and  approved  In  accordance  with  this 
title  prior  to  th  *  enactment  of  this  paragraph. 
If  he  determines  that  such  route  or  portion 
thereof  Is  not  essential  to  completion  of  a 
unified  and  connected  Interstate  System  and 
if  he  receives  assurances  that  the  State  does 
not  Intend  to  construct  a  toll  road  In  the 
traffic  corridor  which  would  be  served  by 
such  route  or  portion  thereof.  After  the  Sec- 
retary has  withdrawn  his  approval  of  any 
such  route  or  portion  thereof,  a  sum  equal 
to  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  such 
route  or  portions  thereof,  based  upon  the 
1972  Interstate  cost  estimate,  shall  be  avail- 
able for  projects  on  any  Federal-aid  system 
within  that  State,  including  projects  author- 
ized by  section  142  of  this  title.  The  Federal 
share  for  projects  substituted  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  120  of  this 
title  applicable  to  the  Federal-aid  system  of 
which  the  substitute  project  is  a  part. 

(e)  Section  103(g)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(g)  The  Secretary,  on  July  1,  1974,  ahaU 
remove  from  designation  as  a  part  of  the 
Interstate  System  any  segment  of  the  System 
for  which  a  State  has  not  established  a 
schedule  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
completion  of  construction  of  such  segment 
within  the  period  of  availability  of  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  completion  of 
the  Interstate  System,  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  State  has  not  satisfied  the  Secre- 
tary that  such  schedule  will  be  met.  The 
Secretary,  on  July  1,  1976,  shall  remove  from 
designation  as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System 
any  segment  of  the  SysJ^m  with  respect  to 
which  a  State  has  not  submitted  plans, 
specifications,  and  estimates  for  approval.  No 
segment  of  the  Interstate  System  removed 
under  authority  of  this  subsection  shall 
thereafter  be  designated  as  a  part  of  the 
Interstate  System. 

APPORTIONMENT 

Sec.  108,  Section  104  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Introductory  part  of  subsection 
(b)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "deduction 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "deductions  au- 
thorized by  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  this 
section". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  (1)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system: 
"One-third  In  the  ratio  which  the  area  of 
each  State  bears  to  the  tot&l  area  of  all  the 
States;  one-third  In  the  ratio  which  the  total 
population  of  each  State  outside  of  urban- 
ized areas,  or  parts  thereof,  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  all  the  States  outside  of  urban- 
ized areas,  or  parts  thereof,  as  shown  by  the 
latest  available  Federal  census;  one-third  In 
the  ratio  which  the  mileage  In  each  State  of 
rural  delivery  routes  and  Intercity  mail 
routes  where  service  Is  performed  by  motor 
vehicles  bears  to  the  total  mileage  In  all  the 
States  of  such  rural  delivery  and  Intercity 
mall  routes  at  the  close  of  the  next  preced- 
ing calendar  year,  as  shown  by  a  certificate  of 
the  Postmaster  General,  which  he  Is  directed 
to  make  and  furnish  annually  to  the  Secre- 
tary. No  State  shall  receive  less  than  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  each  year's  apportionment. 
If  a  State  does  not  have  an  urbanized  ares, 
or  part  thereof,  the  population  of  Its  largest 
urban  area  shall  be  excluded  from  the  popu- 
lation totals  computed  under  this  para- 
graph." 

(3)  Subsection  (b)(2)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(2)  For  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system: 
"In  accordance  with  the  needs  of  such 
system  as  determined  by  each  State  from 
funds  apportioned  to  the  State  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  but  not  less 
than  10  per  centum  nor  more  than  30  per 
centum  of  those  funds." 

(4)  Subsection  (b)  (6)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(6)  For  the  Federal-aid  urban  system: 
"In  the  ratio  which  the  population  In  ur- 
banized areas,  or  parts  thereof,  in  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  In  urbanized 
areas,  or  parts  thereof  In  all  the  States  as 
shown  by  the  latest  available  Federal  census. 
If  a  State  does  not  have  an  urbanized  area, 
or  part  thereof,  the  population  of  its  largest 
urban  area  shall  be  included  in  the  popula- 
tion totals  computed  under  this  paragraph." 

(5)  Subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (f)  are  re- 
pealed: subsection  (e)  Is  redesignated  as 
subsection  (c);  and  a  new  subsection  (d)  Is 
added  as  follows: 

"(d)  On  or  before  January  1  next  preceding 
the  commencement  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  set  aside  not  to  exceed  one- 
half  per  centum  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  the 
Federal-aid  systems  for  that  fiscal  year  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  requirements 
of  section  134  of  this  title,  and  apportion 
that  amount  to  the  States  In  the  manner 
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provided  by  mibBeotion  (b)  (6)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  funds  apportioned  to  a  State  under 
this  p«uagraph  shall  be  allocated  within  the 
State  to  the  agencies  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  section  134  of  this 
title  according  to  a  formula  developed  by 
the  State  and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  In 
deriving  a  formula  under  this  paragraph,  the 
State  shall  take  Into  consideration  such  fac- 
tors as  population,  status  of  planning,  and 
metropolitan  area  transportation  needs. 
Funds  made  available  to  a  State  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  matched  by  the  State  In 
accordance  with  section  120(a)  of  this  title 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
interests  of  Federal  transportation  programs 
would  be  served  better  without  such  match- 
ing." 

FROGSAU  APPROVAI. 

Sec.  109.  Section  105(d)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  In  approving  programs  for  projects 
on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  require  that  such  projects  be 
selected  by  the  appropriate  local  officials, 
after  consultation  with  the  State,  In  accord- 
ance with  section  134  of  this  title.  Urban 
area  traffic  operations  improvement  programs 
and  fringe  and  corridor  parking  facilities 
authorized  by  sections  136  and  137,  respec- 
tively, of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  shall 
be  given  full  consideration  in  the  selection 
of  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system." 

ADVANCE   ACQUISITION   OP   RIGHTS-OF-WAT 

Sec.  110.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
108(a)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "seven  years"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ten  years". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  108(c)  (3) 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "seven  years"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "ten  years". 

SIQNS  ON  PBOJXCT  BITE 

Sac.  111.  The  last  sentence  of  section  114 
(a)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  ts  amend- 
ed to  read  as  foUows:  "After  July  1, 1973,  the 
State  highway  department  shall  not  erect 
on  any  project  where  actual  construction  is 
In  progress  and  visible  to  highway  users  any 
Informational  signs  other  than  official  traffic 
control  devices  conforming  with  standartls 
developed  by  the  Secretary." 

CZSTIFICATION  ACCEPTANCE 

Sec.  112.  (a)  Section  117  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
S 117.  Certification  acceptance 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  discharge  any  of 
his  responsibilities  under  this  title  relative 
to  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  systems,  ex- 
cept the  Interstate  System,  upon  the  request 
of  any  State,  by  accepting  a  certification  of 
its  capability  to  perform  such  responsibili- 
ties, If  he  finds  that  such  projects  will  be 
carried  out  In  accordance  with  State  laws, 
regulations,  directives,  and  standards  estab- 
lishing requirements  at  least  equivalent  to 
those  contained  In,  or  Issued  pursuant  to, 
this  title. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  final  In- 
^)ectlon  of  each  such  project  upon  Its  com- 
pletion and  shall  require  an  adequate  report 
of  the  estimated  and  actual  cost  of  construc- 
tion as  well  as  such  other  information  as  he 
determines  necessary. 

"(c)  The  procedure  authorized  by  this 
section  shaU  be  an  alternative  to  that  other- 
wise prescribed  In  this  title.  The  Secretary 
ahaU  promulgate  such  guidelines  and  regula- 
tlOTs  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section. 

"(d)  Acceptance  by  the  Secretary  of  a 
states  certification  under  this  section  may 
be  rescinded  by  the  Secretary  within  his  dis- 
cretion. 

"(e)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  affect  or 
aischarge  any  req>onslbUlty  or  obligation  of 
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the  Secrtttary  under  any  Federal  law.  Includ- 
ing the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1900  (43  Va.C.  4321,  et  seq.) .  section  4(f) 
of  the  Department  of  TransporUtlon  Act 
(49  VA.C.  ie63(f)).  title  VI  of  the  ClvU 
RlghU  Act  of  1964  (42  UB.C.  2000(d), 
et  aeq.).  title  Vin  of  the  Act  of  April  11, 
1968  (PJ,.  90-284,  43  UB.O.  8801  et.  seq.). 
and  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and 
Land  Acquisition  PoUcles  Act  of  1970  (42 
UB.O.  4601.  et  seq.),  other  than  this  title. 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chi4)ter  I  of  title  33, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out 

"117.  Secondary  road  req>onslbllltles." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"117.  Oertlflcatlon  acceptance.". 

PUBLIC   HKAEINGS 

Sec,  113.  Section  138(a)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof: 

"The  Secretary  shall  also  require  with  the 
submission  of  plans  for  a  Pederal-ald  project 
an  assurance  that  all  steps  have  been  taken 
as  required  purauant  to  guidelines  issued  by 
the  Secretary  to  foster  and  ensure  public 
participation  In  the  planning  of  the  project 
before  and  after  the  public  hearings  re- 
quired by  this  subsection." 


Sec.  114.  The  last  subsection  of  section  129 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is  redesignated 
as  subsection  (g)  and  paragraph  (6)  of  that 
subsection  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  (6)  Such  ferry  may  be  operated  only  with- 
in the  State  (Including  among  the  Islands 
which  comprise  the  State  of  HawaU)  or  be- 
tween adjoining  states.  Except  with  respect 
to  operations  between  the  islands  which  com- 
prise the  State  of  Hawaii  and  operations 
solely  between  the  States  of  Alaska  and 
Washington,  no  part  of  such  a  ferry  opera- 
tion shall  be  in  any  foreign  or  International 
waters." 

CONTBOL   OP   OITTDOOR   ADVERTISINQ 

Sec.  116.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
181(b)  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "main  traveled 
way  of  the  system,"  the  foUowlng:  "and  Ped- 
eral-ald highway  funds  apportioned  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal-Aid  EUgh- 
way  and  Public  Transportation  Act  of  1973 
to  any  State  which  the  Secretary  determines 
has  not  made  provision  for  effective  control  of 
the  erection  and  maintenance  along  the  In- 
terstate System  and  the  primary  system  of 
those  additional  outdoor  advertising  signs, 
displays,  and  devices  which  are  six  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  or  more  from  the  nearest  edge 
of  the  right-of-way,  outside  of  Incorporated 
cities  and  villages,  and  visible  from  the  main 
traveled  way  of  the  system". 

(b)  Section  131(c)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Effective  control  means  that  such 
signs,  displays,  or  devices,  shall  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1968,  if  located  within  six  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  of  the  right-of-way.  and  after 
July  1,  1974,  or  after  the  expiration  of  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  State  legislature, 
whichever  is  later.  If  located  six  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  or  more  from  the  right-of-way,  be 
limited  to  (1)  directional  and  official  signs 
and  notices,  which  signs  and  notices  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to,  signs  and  notices 
pertaining  to  natural  wonders,  scenic  and 
historical  attractions,  which  are  required  or 
authorized  by  law,  which  shall  conform  to 
national  standards  hereby  authorized  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  hereunder, 
which  standards  shall  contain  provisions  con- 
cerning lighting,  size,  number,  and  spacing 
of  signs,  and  such  other  requirements  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  implement  this  section,  (2) 
signs,  displays,  and  devices  advertising  the 
sale  or  lease  of  property  upon  which  they  are 


located,  and  (3)  signs,  displays,  and  devices 
advertising  activities  conducted  on  the 
property  on  which  they  are  located." 

(c)  Section  131(e)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(e)  Any  nonconforming  sign  tinder  State 
law  enacted  to  comply  with  this  section  shall 
be  removed  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  fifth 
year  after  It  becomes  nonconforming,  except 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary." 

(d)  Section  131(f)  of  title  33,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing after  the  first  sentence: 

"The  Secretary  shall  also.  In  consultation 
with  the  States,  provide  within  the  rights- 
of-way  of  other  roads  on  the  Federal-aid 
highway  system  for  areas  in  which  signs,  dis- 
plays, and  devices  giving  specific  Information 
In  the  Interest  of  the  traveling  public  may 
be  erected  and  maintained." 

(e)  Section  131  (g)  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  the  following  In  lieu 
thereof: 

"Just  compensation  shall  be  paid  upon  the 
removal  of  any  outdoor  advertising  sign,  dis- 
play, or  device  lawfully  erected  under  State 
law  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  and  Public  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1973." 

(f)  Section  131  (m)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  out  of  any  money  In  the  TreMury, 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966 
and  1967,  not  to  exceed  $2.0<X),000  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  not  to  exceed  $27,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1971,  not  to  exceed  $20,600,000  for  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  not  to  exceed  •50,000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1973,  and,  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  $55,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1976  and  1976.  The  provisions  of  this 
chapter  relating  to  the  obligation,  period  of 
availability,  and  expenditure  of  Federal-aid 
primary  highway  funds  shaU  apply  to  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  section  after  June  30.  1967." 

TRANSPORTATION    PLANNING    IN    CERTAIN 
T7RBANIZED    AREAS 

Sec.  lie.  Section  134(a)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  the 
second  and  third  sentences  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"To  accomplish  this  objective  the  Secre- 
tary shall  cooperate  with  the  States  as  au- 
thorized in  this  title,  In  the  development  of 
transportation  plans  and  programs  which  are 
formulated  with  due  consideration  to  their 
probable  effect  on  the  future  development 
of  urbanized  areas.  The  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  under  section  105  of  this  title  any 
prog;ram  for  projects  In  any  urbanized  area 
unless  he  finds  ( 1 )  that  such  projects  result 
from  a  continuing  comprehensive  transporta- 
tion planning  and  programing  process  con- 
ducted by  the  local  governments  with  con- 
sultation and  participation  by  the  State,  and 
(2)  that  all  reasonable  measures  have  been 
taken  to  permit,  encourage,  and  assist  public 
participation  In  the  planning  and  program- 
ing process.  This  process  shall  serve  as  the 
basis  for  assigning  priorities  and  allocating 
funds  for  projects  on  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system.  A  project  may  not  be  constructed  or 
implemented  in  any  urbanized  area  unless 
the  responsible  public  officials  of  the  area 
in  which  the  project  Is  located  have  been 
consulted  and  their  views  considered  with 
respect  to  the  corridor,  the  location,  and 
the  design  of  the  project." 

URBAN    AREA   TRAPTIC   OPERATIONS 
IMPROVEMENT    PROGRAMS 

Sec,  117.  Section  136(c)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  repealed  and  section  135(d) 
Is  relettered  as  subsection  (c) ,  including  any 
references  thereto. 
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OONTKOL  OF  JTTHKTAKDS 

Szc.  118.  (a)  Section  136(])  of  title  23, 
Tinted  States  Ckxle.  U  amended  by  striking 
I  lut  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
1  hereof  the  following:  "Just  compensation 
I  hall  be  paid  by  the  owner  for  the  relocation, 
1  emoval,  or  disposal  of  Junkyards  lawfully 
i  etabllshed  under  State  law  prior  to  the  date 
<if  enactment  of  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway 
I  ,nd  Public  Tranaportatlon  Act  of  1973." 

(b)  Section  136(m)  of  title  23.  United 
I  tates  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(m)  There  is  authorized  to  be  approprlat- 
•  d  to  cauTy  out  this  section,  out  of  any  money 
Ici  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
1  lOt  to  exceed  *20,000.000  for  each  of  the  fls- 
(  al  years  19«a  and  1987,  not  to  exceed  $3,000.- 
(  00  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1970.  1971,  and 
3  972,  not  to  exceed  85,000.000  for  fiscal  year 
1973,  and  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
1  ot  to  exceed  »7 .000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
3  ears  1975  and  1976.  The  provisions  of  this 
c  hapter  relating  to  the  obligation,  period  of 
E  vallablllty,  and  expenditure  of  Pederal-ald 
irlmary  highway  funds  shall  apply  to  the 
f  tmds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
cut  this  section  after  June  30,  1967." 
p»EsniVATiON  or  pakkijinds 

See.  119.  Section  138  of  title  23,  United 
£  tates  Code.  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out 
"  Lands"  In  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
leu  thereof  "areas  (Including  water)",  and 
( i)  by  striking  out  "lands"  and  "land"  where- 
e  ?er  thereafter  appearing  therein  and  Insert- 
1  »g  In  lieu  thereof  "areas"  and  "area",  re- 
8  jectlvely. 

TKAUONC    PROGRAMS 

SBC.  120.  Section  140(b)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  in 
tie  second  sentence  "and  1973"  and  Insert- 
1  ig  In  Ueu  thereor",  1973,  1974,  and  1975". 

PTTBUC   TKANSPORTATION' 

Skc.  121.  (a)  Section  142  of  title  23,  United 
G  tates  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  i  142.  Public  mass  transportation 

"(a)  To  encourage  the  development,  im- 
p  rovement,  and  use  of  public  mass  trans- 
partatlon  systems  for  the  transportation  of 
pissengers  within  urbanized  areas,  so  as  to 
1]  icrease  the  efficiency  of  the  Pederal-ald  sys- 
t  ims,  sums  apportioned  In  accordance  with 
s  ictlon  104(b)  (6)  of  this  title  shaU  be  avaU- 
a  Jle  to  finance  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
or  construction  and  acquisition  of  facilities 
aid  equipment  for  public  mass  transporta- 
t  on  projects.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
t  on.  the  term  'public  msiss  transportation' 
D  leans  ground  transportation  which  provides 
g  sneral  or  special  service  (excluding  school- 
to  us,  charter,  and  sightseeing  service)  to  the 
p  ubllc  on  a  regular  and  continuing  basis,  and 
Ij  Lcludes  activities  designed  to  coordinate 
s  ich  service  with  other  transportation.  ProJ- 
e  ;ts  which  may  be  financed  under  this  sub- 
s  sctlon  Include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  ex- 
c  uslve  or  preferential  bus  lanes,  highway 
t  -afflc  control  devices,  passenger  loading  areas 
and  facilities.  Including  shelters,  and  fringe 
a  Qd  transportation  corridor  parking  facilities 
t)  serve  bus,  rail,  and  other  public  mass 
t  -ansportatlon  passengers,  the  construction 
or  fixed  rail  facilities,  and  the  purchase  of 
p  assenger  equipment,  including  rolling  stock 
f  )r  fixed  rail  facilities.  Projects  financed  un- 
ci er  this  subsection  may  also  include  exclu- 
a  ve  or  preferential  truck  and  emergency 
V  ehlcle  routes  or  lanes. 

"(b)  To  encourage  the  development,  Im- 
j  rovement.  and  use  of  public  transportation 
a  ^sterns  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
li  urbsm  areas  and  rural  areas  designated 
t  y  the  States  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
c  n  the  basis  of  lo<^  transportation  need,  so 
SB  to  increase  the  efllciency  of  the  Federal- 
e  Id  systems,  sums  apportioned  in  accordance 
I'ith  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  104 
I  b)  of  this  title  shall  be  avaUable  to  finance 
t  tie  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  projects 
t  sr  highway  traffic  control  devices,  passenger 


loading  areas  and  faclUtles,  including  shel- 
ters, and  fringe  and  transportation  corridor 
parking  facilities  to  serve  bus  and  other  pub- 
lic transportation  passengers,  and  for  the 
pxirchase  of  passenger  equipment  other  than 
rolling  stock  for  fixed  rail  facilities. 

"(c)  To  encourage  the  development.  Im- 
provement, and  use  of  public  transportation 
systems  for  the  transportation  of  passengers 
in  such  urban  areas  and  rural  areas  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  States  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  local  trans- 
portation need,  so  as  to  Increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  Federal-aid  systems,  sums  apportioned 
in  accordance  with  section  104(b)  (5)  of  this 
title  shall  be  available  to  finance  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  projects  for  the  con- 
struction of  exclusive  or  preferential  bus 
lanes,  highway  traffic  control  devices,  pas- 
senger loading  areas  and  facilities.  Including 
shelters,  and  fringe  and  transportation  cor- 
ridor parking  facilities  to  serve  bus  and  other 
public  mass  transportation  passengers.  Proj- 
ects financed  under  this  subsection  may  also 
Include  exclusive  or  preferential  truck  and 
emergency  vehicle  routes  or  lanes.  Routes 
constructed  under  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  third  sentence  of  section 
109(b)   of  this  title. 

"(d)  The  establishment  of  routes  and 
schedules  of  such  public  mass  transporta- 
tion systems  in  urbanized  areas  shall  be 
based  upon  a  continuing  comprehensive 
transportation  planning  process  carried  on 
In  accordance  with  section  134  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  a  project 
authorized  by  subsections  (a),  (b),  or  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  high- 
way project,  and  the  Federal  share  payable 
on  account  of  such  project  shall  be  deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  120  of  this  title  applicable  to  the 
Federal -aid  system  Involved. 

"(f)  No  public  mass  transportation  project 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  approved 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is 
satisfied  that  public  mass  transportation 
systems  will  have  adequate  capability  to 
utilize  fully  the  proposed  project  and  to 
maintain  and  operate  properly  any  equip- 
ment acquired  under  this  section. 

"(g)  In  the  acquisition  of  equipment  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  require  that 
such  equipment  meet  the  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  under  section 
202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended,  and 
shall  authorize,  whenever  practicable,  that 
such  equipment  meet  the  special  criteria 
for  low-emission  vehicles  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 212  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended. 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  chapters  1  and  3 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
except  with  respect  to  projects  within  urban 
areas  as  to  which  the  Secretary  determines 
the  provisions  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  are  more 
appropriately  applicable." 

(b)  The  analysU  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out 

"142.  Urban  highway  public  transportation." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"142.  Public  Mass  Transportation." 

AVAILABH-rrY  op  URBAN  SYSTEM  rutTDS 

Sec.  122.  (a)   Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"!  146.  AvaUabllity  of  urban  system  funds 

"(a)  Funds  apportioned  to  a  State  xmder 
section  104(b)  (6)  of  this  title  which  are  at- 
tributable to  urbanized  areas  having  a  pecu- 
lation of  400,000  or  more,  or  parts  thereof, 
shall  be  allocated  among  such  urbanized 
areas,  or  parts  thereof,  within  the  State  in 
the  ratio  that  the  population  of  the  State 
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within  each  such  iirbanlzed  area,  or  part 
thereof,  bears  to  the  peculation  of  all  such 
urbanized  areas,  or  parts  thereof,  within  the 
State.  However,  such  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able fcr  expenditure  In  another  urtMuUnd 
area  within  such  State  If  the  req>onslble 
public  officials  In  both  urbanized  areas  agree 
to  such  availability. 

"(b)  In  any  case  where  an  agency  la 
created  for  an  urbanized  area  having  a  popu- 
lation of  400,000  or  more,  funds  allocated  to 
the  urbanized  area  under  this  section  shall 
be  available  to  that  agency.  An  agency  shall 
be  considered  to  exist  foe  an  urbanized  area 
If  (1)  it  has  been  created  (A)  under  State 
Jaw  by  the  locsal  unit  or  units  of  general  pur- 
pose governments  within  the  urbanized  area 
which  represent  at  least  75  per  centum  of  the 
total  population  of  the  area  and  includes  the 
politlcsal  subdivision  with  the  largest  popula- 
tion in  the  urbanized  area,  or  (B)  by  the 
State  or  States  Involved;  and  (2)  it  has  ade- 
quate powers  and  Is  suitably  equipped  and 
organized  to  plan  and  carry  out  projects  on 
the  Federal-aid  urban  system.  The  agency 
may  delegate  the  authority  to  carry  out  proj- 
ects to  appropriate  State,  metropolitan,  or 
local  agencies. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  cooperation  be- 
tween the  States  Is  necessary  in  order  to 
realize  the  full  benefit  of  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  consent  of  Congress  is  given  to 
the  States  to  enter  Into  agreements." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"145.  Availability  of  xirban  system  funds." 

BICYCLE     TRANSPORTATION,     PEDESTRIAN     WALK- 
WAYS, AND  EQUESTRIAN  TRAILS 

Sec.  123.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  addmg  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  146.  Bicycle     transportation,     pedestrian 
walkways,  and  equestrian  trails 

"(a)  Simis  apportioned  In  accjordance  with 
section  104(b)  of  this  title  shall  be  available 
to  finance  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
projects  for  the  acquisition  or  construction 
of  separate  or  preferential  bicycle  lanes, 
pedestrian  walkways,  and  equestrian  trails 
on  or  In  conjunction  with  highway  and  other 
rights-of-way,  including  overpasses  and  un- 
derpasses, traffic  control  devices,  shelters,  and 
bicycle  parking  faculties.  Projects  authorized 
under  this  section  shaU  be  located  and  de- 
signed pursuant  to  an  overall  plan  which 
provides  due  consideration  for  safety  and 
contiguous  routes. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  title,  a  project 
authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  highway  project,  and 
the  Federal  share  payable  on  account  of  such 
project  shall  be  that  provided  In  section  120 
(a)  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Funds  authorized  and  appropriated 
for  forest  highways,  forest  development  roads 
and  trails,  public  lands  development  roada 
and  trails,  park  roads  and  trails,  parkways, 
Indian  reservation  roads,  and  public  lands 
highways  shaU  be  avaUable.  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Department  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  funds,  for  the  construction 
of  bicycles,  pedestrian,  and  equestrian  routes 
In  conjunction  with  such  trails,  roads,  high- 
ways, and  parkways. 

"(d)  Except  for  maintenance  or  emergency 
purposes,  no  motorized  vehicles  shaU  be  per- 
mitted on  paths,  trails,  or  walkways  author- 
ized under  this  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing: 
"146.  Bicycle       transportation.      pedestrian 
walkways,  and  equestrian  trails." 

FEDERAL-Am    INDIAN    RESERVATION    ROAD    ANS 
BRIIX2E    SYSTEM 

Sec.  124.  (a)  Section  208  of  title  23,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  1b  amended  to  read  aa  fol- 
lows: 
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"Sec.  208.  Federal-aid      Indian      reservation 
road  and  bridge  system 

"(a)  The  Federal-aid  Indian  reservation 
road  and  bridge  system  shall  consist  of  roads 
and  bridges  that  are  located  within  or  pro- 
vide access  to  an  Indian  reservation  or  In- 
dian trust  land  or  restricted  Indian  land 
which  is  not  subject  to  fee  title  alienation 
without  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  which  Indians  reside  whom  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  determined  to  be 
ellglole  for  services  generally  available  to  In- 
dians under  Federal  laws  specifically  ap- 
pUcable  to  Indians.  The  Pederal-ald  Indian 
reservation  road  and  bridge  system  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  conformity  with  regu- 
lations Jointly  developed.  No  road  or  bridge 
on  the  Federal-aid  Indian  reservation  road 
and  bridge  system  shall  also  be  a  route  on 
any  other  Federal-aid  system. 

"(b)  Funds  avaUable  for  the  Federal -aid 
Indian  reservation  road  and  bridge  system 
shall  be  used  for  the  cost  of  construction  and 
Improvement  thereof.  In  connection  there- 
with, the  Secretary  may  enter  into  construc- 
tion contracts  and  such  other  contracts  with 
a  State  or  civil  subdivision  thereof  as  he 
deems  advisable. 

"(c)  All  appropriations  for  the  Federal-aid 
Indian  reservation  road  and  bridge  system 
shall  be  administered  In  conformity  with 
regulations  Jointly  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  appropriations 
for  the  Federal-aid  Indian  reservation  road 
and  bridge  system  such  amounts  as  may  be 
needed  to  cover  necessary  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
connection  with  the  Federal-aid  Indian  res- 
ervation road  and  bridge  program. 

"(e)  Construction  estimated  to  cost  $15,- 
000  or  more  per  mile,  exclusive  of  bridges, 
ShaU  be  advertised  Euad  let  to  contract.  If 
such  estimated  cost  is  less  than  $15,000  per 
mUe,  or  If,  after  proper  advertising,  no  ac- 
ceptable bid  is  received  or  the  bids  are 
deemed  excessive,  the  work  may  be  done  by 
the  Secretary  on  his  own  account.  For  such 
purposes,  the  Secretary  may  purchase,  lease, 
hire,  rent,  or  otherwise  obtain  aU  necessary 
supplies,  materials,  tools,  equipment,  and 
faculties  required  to  perform  the  work,  and 
may  pay  wages,  salaries,  and  other  expenses 
for  help  in  connection  with  such  work.  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  shaU  employ  In- 
dian labor  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  In 
carrying  out  work  done  on  his  own  account. 

"(f)  Indian  labor  may  be  employed  in 
such  construction  and  Improvement  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(g)  Cooperation  of  States,  counties,  or 
other  local  subdivisions  may  be  accepted  in 
such  construction  and  improvement,  and  any 
funds,  received  from  a  State,  county,  or  local 
subdivUlon  shaU  be  credited  to  appropria- 
tions available  for  the  Federal-aid  Indian  re- 
servation road  and  bridge  system." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  23, 
Umted  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "208.  Indian  reservation  roads"  and  in- 
serting \xx  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"208.  Federal-aid  Indian  reservation  road  and 
bridge   system." 

(c)  Section  202  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
(d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Federal-aid  IncUan  reservation  road 
and  bridge  system  shaU  be  allocated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  101  of  tUe  23. 
U.8.C.,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  After  the  definition  of  the  term  "Fed- 
eral-aid urban  system"  add  the  foUowing 
new  paragraph:  "The  term  -Federal -aid 
Indian  reservation  road  and  bridge  system' 
means  the  Pederal-ald  highway  system  de- 
v:rlbed  In  section  208  of  this  title  " 


(2)  The  definition  of  the  term  "Federal- 
aid  highways"  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  term  'Federal-aid  highways' 
means  highways  located  on  one  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid systems  described  in  sections  103  and 
208  of  this  title." 

(e)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  States,  coun- 
ties and  Tribal  CouncUs,  shall  conduct  a  full 
and  complete  investigation  and  study  of  the 
Federal-aid  Indian  reservation  road  and 
bridge  system  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
a  functional  highway  classification  study  of 
such  routes  and  reports  to  Congress  his 
recommendations  resulting  from  such  Inves- 
tigation and  study  not  later  than  July  1, 
1974.  including  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
such  a  program.  Funds  authorized  to  carry 
out  section  307  of  this  title  are  authorised  to 
ba  used  to  carry  out  the  Investigation  and 
study  required  by  this  subsection. 

PUBLIC    TRANSPORTATION    IN    NATIONAL    FORESTS 
AND    PARKS 

Sec.  125.  (a)  Section  204(f)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(f)  Funds  available  for  forest  hlghwavs 
shall  be  available  for  adjacent  vehicular 
parking  areas,  for  sanitary,  water,  and  fire 
control  faculties,  and  for  passenger  leading 
areas  and  facilities  and  the  purchase  of  buses 
to  provide  Interpretive  or  shuttle  transporta- 
tion sen'lces  as  an  alternative  means  of 
transportation." 

(b)  Section  206  of  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection : 

"(c)  Funds  avaUable  for  park  roads  and 
traUs  shall  be  avaUable  for  adjacent  vehicu- 
lar parking  areas  and  for  passenger  loading 
areas  and  faculties  and  the  purchase  of  buses 
to  provide  interpretive  or  shuttle  transpor- 
tation services  as  an  alternative  means  of 
transportation." 

RESEARCH     AND    PLANNING 

Sec.  126.  Section  307(c)  of  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(c)(1)  One  and  one -half  per  centum  of 
the  sums  apportioned  for  each  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1974  to  any  State 
under  section  104(b)  of  this  title  shall  be 
avaUable  to  the  State  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  for  expenditure  only  for  engi- 
neering and  economic  surveys  and  investi- 
gations; for  the  planning  of  transportation 
programs  and  the  financing  thereof,  includ- 
ing associated  land  use  planning;  for  studies 
of  the  economy,  safety,  and  convenience  of 
highway  usage  and  the  desirable  regulation 
and  equitable  taxation  thereof;  and  for  re- 
search and  development  necessary  In  con- 
nection with  the  planning,  design,  construc- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  highways  and 
transportation  systems,  and  the  regulation 
and  taxation  of  their  use. 

"(c)  (2)  In  addition  to  the  percentage  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
not  to  exceed  one-half  of  one  per  centum  of 
the  sums  apportioned  for  each  fiscal  year  be- 
ginnUig  with  fiscal  year  1974  to  any  State 
under  section  104(b)  of  this  title  shaU  be 
avaUable  to  the  State  upon  its  request  for 
the  purposes  enumerated  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  including  demonstration 
projects  In  connection  with  such  purposes. 
"(c)(3)  Sums  made  avaUable  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  matched  by  the  State  in 
accordance  with  section  120  of  this  title  vm- 
leas  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  Federal-aid  highway  program 
would  be  served  better  without  such  match- 
ing." 

DEMONSTRATION    PROJECT— RAIL    CROSSINGS 

Sec.  127.  (a)  Section  322(c)  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  (1)  If  the  highway  involved  Is  on  any 
Federal-aid  system,  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  such  work  ahaU  be  100  per  centum. 

"(2)    If  the  highway  involved  is  not  on 


any  Federal-aid  system,  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  such  work  shaU  be  90  per 
centum  and  the  remaining  10  per  centum  of 
such  cost  shall  be  paid  by  the  State  m  which 
such  crossing  is  located." 

(b)  Section  322(f)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Ccxie.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$9,000,000"  and  "$22,000,000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$20,000,000"  and  "$32,- 
000,000."  respectively. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  aU  obliga- 
tions incurred  after  January  1,  1971. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  123.  Title  23,  United  States  Code,  la 
amended  as  foUows : 

(a)  Section  101  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Secretary  of  Commerce"  and  inserting 
:n  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of  Transportation". 

(b)  Section  109(g)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "Ret"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Act". 

(c)  Section  126(a)  and  310  are  amended 
by  striking  out  "Commerce"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  m  I'eu  thereof 
"Transportation". 

(d)  The  heading  of  section  303  Is  amended 
to  read:  "Administration  organization". 

(ei  Sections  308(b),  312,  and  314  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "Bureau  of  Public 
Roads'  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Hlghwav  Adminis- 
tration". 

(f)  Section  309  Is  amended  bv  striking  out 
"Bureau  of  Public  Roads "  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Department  of  Transportation" 

<g)  Sections  312  and  314  are  amended  by 
striking  out  "Commerce"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Trans- 
portation". 

1NCRE.^SED   FEDERAL  SHARE— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  129.  Section  108(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  Tlie  amendments  made  bv  subsection 
fa)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  all  obligations  incurred  after 
June  30,  1973.  except  for  projects  on  which 
Federal  funds  were  obligated  on  or  before 
that  date." 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  101.  Short  title. 
This  section  provides  that  the  blU  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Federal-Aid  Highway  and  Pub- 
lic Transportation  Act  of  1973". 

Section  102.  Revision  of  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  Interstate  system. 

This  section  provides  authorizations  for  the 
Interstate  highway  program  through  fiscal 
year  1980  in  the  following  amounts:  for  fis- 
cal year  1974,  $3.25  bUUon:  for  fiscal  year 
1975,  $3.15  bUlion;  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1976  through  1979.  $3  bUUon;  and  for  fiscal 
year  1980,  $1,047  blUlon. 

Section  103.  Authorization  of  use  of  cost 
estimate  for  apportionment  of  Interestate 
lands. 

This  section  provides  for  the  use  of  the 
apportionment  factors  contained  in  revised 
table  5  of  the  1972  Interstate  Svstem  Cost  Es- 
timate (House  Public  Works  Committee  Print 
No.  92-29)  for  the  apportionment  of  Inter- 
state System  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  years  1974.  1975,  and  1976. 

Section  104.  Extension  of  time  for  comple- 
tion of  system. 

This  section  extends  the  time  for  com- 
pletlon  of  the  Interstate  System  untu  June 
30.  1980.  and  directs  the  Secretary  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  a  revised  Interstate  System 
Cost  Estimate  in  January  1975  for  apportion- 
ment of  Interstate  System  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1977  and  1978,  and  a  final  IntersUte 
System  Ckjst  Estimate  in  January  of  1977  for 
apportionment  of  Interstate  System  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980. 
Section  105.  Authorizations. 
This  section  authorizes  the  approprlationa 
out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  of  the  follow- 
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1  ig  sums:  for  each  of  the  flBcal  yean  1974, 
1  )75,  and  1976,  for  the  Federal-aid  primary 
s  rstem  in  rural  areas,  II  billion;  for  the  Fed- 
e-al-ald  urban  system,  $1.1  billion  for  fiscal 
y  ;ar  1974,  $1.2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1975,  and 
$1.35  billion  for  fiscal  year  1976.  There  Is  no 
B  iparate  authorization  for  the  Federal-aid 
s  icondary  system  in  rural  areas.  However, 
a  ictlon  108  of  the  bill  revises  the  apportion- 
ment formula  In  23  U.S.C.  104(b)  to  provide 
f  >r  meeting  the  needs  of  that  system  out  of 
B  lonies  for  the  primary  system. 

In  addition  to  the  authorizations  for  the 
F  >deral-ald  systems,  the  bill  also  continues 
f'  mds  for  forest  highways,  public  lands  hlgh- 
V  ays,  and  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges.  For  the  first  tie,  the  funds  for  In- 
d  An  reservation  roads  and  bridges  will  come 
o  it  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  Funds  for 
f(rrest  highways  and  public  lands  highways 
v(  111  come  from  the  trust  fund  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  established  in  the  1970 
F  ideral-Aid  Highway  Act.  The  authorizations 
fqr  these  highways  are  as  follows: 

II  n  milllonsl 


Fo  'BSt  hifhways 

Pt  Uic  linds  hiitiwayi 

Fe  j«rtl-tid  Indian  reservation 
Ttad  and  bridfe  system 


This  section  also  authorizes  $3  million  for 
et<:h  of  the  fiscal  years  1975  and  1976  for 
lendBcaplng  and  scenic  enhancement;  $1.3 
aUllon  for  each  of  the  fliscal  years  1974, 
II 75,  and  1976  for  the  administrative  es- 
px  inses  of  the  beautlflcatlon  program;  and 
0(  ntlnues  the  territorial  highway  program 
eetabllshed  In  the  1970  Act  with  authorlza- 
tl>ns  to  the  territories  In  the  following 
aiiounts: 

[In  millions] 
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Categoiy 


1974       1975 


1976 


60 


33 

16 

75 


33 
16 

75 


Catefory 


1974       1975         1976 


Vi  gin  Islands 

Guim 

Ar  lerican  Samoa. 


1.5 

2 

2 

1.5 

2 

2 

.5 

1 

1 

Funds  authorized  for  the  Federal-aid  prl- 
n  Euy  system,  the  urban  system,  and  other 
p'  irposes  specified  In  the  first  six  paragraphs 
oj  this  section  could  not  be  used  to  carry  out 
h  gbway  beautlflcatlon  programs  under  sec- 
tl  >ns  131,  136,  and  319(b)  of  title  23  or  safety 
p)  ograms  under  Chapter  4  of  title  23.  Those 
p:  ograma  are  financed  under  separate  au- 
thorizations. 

Each  State  which  has  not  completed  Fed- 
eral funding  of  the  Interstate  System  within 
It  I  boundaries  would  receive  at  least  one- 
h  ilf  of  one  percent  of  the  total  apportion- 
ment for  the  Interstate  System  for  each  of 
tl  e  fiscal  years  1974,  1976  and  1976,  or  an 
aj  aount  equal  to  the  actual  cost  of  complet- 
li  g  such  funding,  whichever  amount  is  leas. 

Section  106.  Definitions. 

This  section  contains  a  number  of  changes 
td  the  definitions  in  23  X7.S.C.  101(a).  Flrrt, 
It  makes  a  conforming  amendment  to  the 
d  iflnltlons  of  the  term  "construction"  to 
c)  lange  the  reference  to  the  "Coast  and  Oeo- 
d  itlc  Survey"  to  Its  current  name  "National 
O  ;eanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration." 

The  definition  of  "rural  areas"  would  be 
c&anged  to  mean  all  areas  of  a  State  not  In- 
cluded in  urbanized  areas. 

The  definition  of  "urbanized  area"  would 
b4  changed  to  allow  responsible  State  and 
Ic  cal  oSSclals.  in  cooperation  with  each  other, 
&.  Id  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  to 
flE  urbanized  area  boundaries  which,  as  a 
n  Inlmimi,  are  required  to  encompass  the  en- 
tl  re  urbanized  area  designated  by  the  B\ireau 
of  the  Census. 

The  term  "\irban  area"  Is  amended  to  le- 
qlilre  the  participation  of  appropriate  local 


officials  In  the  establishment  of  the  bound- 
aries of  an  urban  area. 

Section  107.  Federal-aid  systems. 

This  section  contains  a  number  of  amend- 
nMnts  to  the  provisions  of  Federal-aid  sys- 
tems contained  in  23  U.S.C.  103.  It  requires 
the  realignment  by  June  30,  1975,  of  the 
Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  systems. 
The  primary  system  would  be  redefined  to 
consist  of  an  adequate  system  of  arterial 
routes  in  niral  areas  important  to  interstate, 
statewide,  or  regional  travel.  The  system 
would  be  designated  by  each  State  subject 
to  the  Secretary's  approval.  The  secondary 
system  would  consist  of  major  collector 
routes  in  rural  areas  and  be  designated  by 
each  State  and  appropriate  local  officials  in 
cooperation  with  each  other,  subject  to  the 
Secretary's  approval.  Effective  on  the  date 
the  bill  is  enacted,  the  urban  system  Is  re- 
defined to  consist  of  arterial  and  collector 
routes,  and  other  significant  local  routes 
within  urbanized  areas.  They  would  be  de- 
signated by  appropriate  local  officials  after 
consTiltlng  with  the  State,  subject  to  the 
Secretary's  approval.  Selection  of  urban 
routes  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  plan- 
ning process  of  23  U.S.C.  134.  It  a  State  does 
not  have  an  urbanized  area,  or  part  thereof, 
it  could  designate  routes  on  the  urban  sys- 
tem for  its  largest  urban  area.  Funds  author- 
ized for  the  urban  system  would  be  eligible 
for  expenditure  on  any  Federal-aid  highway 
route  within  an  urbanized  area. 

Section  107  would  also  amend  section  103 
(e)  of  title  23  to  provide  that  at  any  time 
prior  to  July  1.  1974,  upon  the  joint  request 
of  a  State  and  the  local  government  con- 
cerned, the  Secretary  could  withdraw  his 
approval  of  tmy  controversial  Interstate 
segment  If  he  determines  that  it  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  completion  of  a  unified  and  con- 
nected Interstate  System.  However,  the  Sec- 
reteu-y  must  receive  assurances  that  the  State 
does  not  Intend  to  construct  a  toll  road  In 
the  traffic  corridor  which  the  removed  seg- 
ment would  have  served.  After  the  Secretary 
withdraws  his  approval  of  any  controversial 
Interstate  segment  within  a  State,  dollar- 
for-doUar  substitution  of  Interstate  mileage 
based  on  the  1972  Interstate  cost  estimate 
would  be  permitted  for  any  project  on  any 
Federal-aid  system  within  that  State,  In- 
cluding Interstate  substitution  and  also  mass 
transportation  projects  authorized  by  pro- 
posed new  section  142  of  title  23.  Any  sums 
made  available  by  this  cunendment  would 
have  to  be  matched  In  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  23  U.S.C.  120  applicable  to  the 
particular  Federal-aid  system  Involved.  This 
amendment  to  section  103(e)  would  provide 
authority  in  addition  to  that  authority 
respecting  the  transfer  of  Interstate  routes 
already  contained  in  section  103(e)  (2)  of 
title  23. 

Section  107  also  amends  section  103  to 
require  the  Secretary  on  July  1,  1974,  to  re- 
move Interstate  segments  from  designation 
as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System  where  a 
State  has  not  established  a  construction 
schedule  urban  system  would  be  eligible  for 
expenditure  on  any  Federal-aid  highway 
route  within  an  urbanized  area. 

Section  107  would  also  amend  section  103 
(e)  of  title  23  to  provide  that  at  any  time 
prior  to  July  1,  1974,  upon  the  Joint  request 
of  a  State  and  the  local  government  con- 
cerned, the  Secretary  could  withdraw  his 
approval  of  any  controversial  Interstate  seg- 
ment if  he  determines  that  It  Is  not  essential 
to  the  completion  of  a  unified  and  connected 
Interstate  System.  However,  the  Secretary 
must  receive  assurances  that  the  State  does 
not  Intend  to  construct  a  toll  road  in  the 
traffic  corridor  which  the  removed  segment 
would  have  served.  After  the  Secretary  with- 
draws his  approval  of  any  controversial  In- 
terstate segment  within  a  State,  dollar-for- 
dollar  substitution  of  Interstate  mileage 
based  on  the  1972  Interstate  cost  estimate 
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would  be  permitted  for  any  project  on  any 
Federal-aid  system  within  that  State,  includ- 
ing  Interstate  substitutions  and  also  mass 
transportation  projects  authorized  by  pro- 
posed new  section  142  of  title  23.  Any  sums 
made  available  by  this  amendment  would 
have  to  be  matched  In  accordance  with  the 
provision  of  23  U.S.C.  120  applicable  to  the 
particular  Federal-aid  system  Involved.  This 
amendment  to  section  103(e)  would  provide 
authority  in  addition  to  that  authority  re- 
specting the  transfer  of  Interstate  routes  al- 
ready contained  in  section  103(e)(2)  of 
title  23. 

Section  107  also  amends  section  103  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  on  July  1, 1974,  to  remove 
Interstate  segments  from  designation  as  a 
part  of  the  Interstate  System  where  a  State 
has  not  established  a  construction  schedule 
within  the  period  of  avallabUlty  of  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  completion 
of  the  Interstate  System  and  where  the  Sec- 
retary has  not  received  assurances  that  such 
schedule  will  be  met.  Further,  It  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  remove  any  Interstate 
segment  for  which  plans  and  specifications 
have  not  been  submitted  for  approval  by 
July  1,  1976.  No  segment  removed  under 
these  provisions  could  thereafter  be  deslg« 
nated  as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System. 

Section  108.  Apportionment. 

This  section  would  amend  the  Federal-aid 
primary  apportionment  formula  In  section 
104(b)  of  title  23  to  substitute  the  total 
population  outside  of  iirbanlzed  areas  for 
general  population.  It  also  amends  the  form- 
ula to  reflect  the  fact  that  the  Poetal  Serv- 
ice no  longer  uses  star  routes;  the  mileage 
of  rural  delivery  routes  and  Inter-clty  mail 
routes  where  service  Is  performed  by  motor 
vehicles  la  substituted  In  lieu  of  the  star 
routes.  Also,  the  population  of  the  largest 
urban  area  In  a  State  not  having  an  ubran- 
Ized  area  Is  excluded  from  the  population 
totals  computed  In  coimectlon  with  the  pri- 
mary apportionment  formula. 

This  section  also  amends  the  Federal-aid 
secondary  formula  to  permit  States  to  meet 
the  needs  of  that  system  from  funds  ap- 
portioned for  the  Federal-aid  primary  sys- 
tem. However,  not  less  than  10  percent  nor 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  fiinds  appor- 
tioned to  a  State  for  the  primary  system 
would  be  available  to  the  State  for  the  sec- 
ondary system. 

The  F^ederal-ald  urban  formula  Is  amended 
to  provide  for  the  Inclusion  In  the  popula* 
tlon  totals  of  the  largest  population  center 
of  each  State  that  does  not  have  an  ur- 
banized area. 

This  section  repeals  subsections  (c),  (d), 
and  (f )  of  section  104  respecting  the  use  of 
apportionments  for  one  Federal-aid  system 
for  projects  on  another  system,  and  adds  a 
new  subsection  which  would  make  funds 
available  to  agencies  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  planning  provisions  of  23  UjB.O. 
134.  Each  year,  the  Secretary  shaJl  set  aside 
for  this  purpose  not  to  exceed  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  expenditure  on  the  Federal- 
aid  systems  for  that  flscal  year.  The  funds 
would  be  apportioned  to  the  States  accord- 
ing to  the  formula  for  the  apportionment  of 
Federal-aid  urban  system  funds  under  23 
U.S.C.  104(b)(6).  The  distribution  of  plan- 
ning funds  within  a  State  would  be  based 
on  a  formula  developed  by  each  State  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  109.  Program  approval. 

This  section  modlfles  23  UJ3.C.  105(d)  to 
require  that  projects  on  the  Federal-aid 
urban  system  be  selected  by  appropriate 
local  officials  after  consultation  with  the 
State  and  in  accordance  with  the  23  UJS.C. 
134  planning  process.  Presently  projects  must 
be  selected  by  the  appropriate  local  officials 
and  the  State  highway  department  In  co- 
operation with  each  other.  Further,  In  ap- 
proving Federal-aid   urban  system  projects 
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TOPICS  and  fringe  and  corridor  parking 
projects  (23  U.S.C.  136  and  137)  shall  be 
given  full  consideration  in  selecting  projects 
on  the  urban  system. 

Section  110.  Advance  acquisition  of  rights- 
of-way. 

This  section  amends  23  U.S.C.  108(a)  to 
extend  from  seven  to  ten  years  the  allowable 
time  period  within  which  highway  con- 
struction must  begin  following  the  advance 
purchase  of  rights-of-way. 

Section  111.  Signs  on  project  sites. 

This  amendment  to  23  U.S.C.  114(a)  would, 
after  July  1,  1973,  prohibit  any  informa- 
tional signs,  other  than  official  traffic  con- 
trol devices,  from  being  erected  on  any  high- 
way projects  where  actual  construction  Is  In 
progress  and  where  visible  to  highway  users. 

Section  112.  Certlflcation  acceptance. 

This  section  amends  section  117  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  by  broadening  Its 
scope  to  cover  all  Federal-aid  systems  except 
the  Interstate  System.  Upon  the  request  of  a 
State,  the  Secretary  may  discharge  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  title  23  relative  to  proj- 
ects by  accepting  a  certlflcation  of  the  capa- 
bility of  the  State  to  perform  such  respon- 
slbiUties,  if  he  flnds  that  projects  will  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  vrtth  State  laws, 
regulations,  directives  and  standards  estab- 
lishing requirements  at  least  equivalent  to 
those  required  under  title  23.  The  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  make  a  final  Imyjectlon 
of  such  projects  upon  their  completion  and 
require  an  adequate  report  of  the  estimated 
and  actual  cost  of  construction  and  such 
other  information  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary. The  acceptance  of  the  State's  certifica- 
tion by  the  Secretary  could  be  rescinded  by 
him  at  any  time.  The  procedure  provided  by 
this  section  is  an  alternative  to  that  other- 
wise prescribed  In  title  23  and  the  Secretary 
is  required  to  promulgate  such  guidelines 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  section.  Nothing  in  the  amendment 
affects  or  discharges  the  responsibility  or 
obligation  of  the  Secretary  \mder  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  sec- 
tion 4(f)  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion Act,  title  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  title  Vin  of  P.L.  90-284  relating  to  fair 
housing,  and  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Land  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970. 

Section  113.  Public  hearings. 

This  section  amends  23  U.S.C.  128(a)  to 
require  that  when  plans  are  submitted  for 
a  Federal-aid  project,  assurance  be  given 
that  all  steps  have  been  taken  under  guide- 
lines Issued  by  the  Secretary  to  foster  and 
ensure  public  participation  in  the  planning 
of  the  project  before  and  after  the  required 
public  hearings. 

Section  114.  Ferries. 

This  section  amends  23  U.S.C.  129  to  allow 
ferries  financed  under  title  23  to  travel  in 
International  waters  when  operating  between 
the  islands  which  comprise  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  when  operating  solely  between 
the  States  of  Alaska  and  Washington.  Exist- 
ing law  provides  that  such  ferries  shall  be 
operated  only  within  a  State  or  between  ad- 
joining States,  and  that  no  part  of  its  op- 
eration may  be  in  any  foreign  or  interna- 
tional waters. 

Section  115.  Control  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising. 

This  section  would  make  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  provisions  on  the  control  of 
outdoor  advertising  In  23  U.S.C.  131.  The 
present  660-foot  limit  on  the  control  of  signs 
along  the  Interstate  and  primary  systems 
would  be  eliminated.  After  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill,  the  10  percent  penalty 
provision  in  section  131  could  be  Imposed 
on  States  which  do  not  remove  signs  beyond 
660  feet  which  are  outside  of  Incorporated 
cities  and  villages  and  "visible  from  the  main 
traveled  way". 

Unless  determined  otherwise  by  the  Secre- 
tary, signs  that  are  not  in  conformity  with 


State  law  would  have  to  be  removed  no 
later  than  five  years  after  they  become  non- 
conforming. 

The  present  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
provide  standards  for  the  erection  along  the 
Interstate  System  of  signs  providing  specific 
Infonnatlon  for  the  traveling  public  would 
be  expanded  to  cover  other  Federal-aid  high- 
way systems. 

Just  compensation  would  be  paid  for  the 
removal  of  all  outdoor  advertising  signs 
which  have  been  lawfully  erected  under 
State  law  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  biU. 

Not  to  exceed  $55,000,000  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1976  and 
1976  for  purposes  of  outdoor  advertising  con- 
trol. 

Section  116.  Transportation  planning  in 
certain  urbanized  areas. 

This  section  amends  23  US.C.  134,  relating 
to  comprehensive  planning,  to  require  the 
Secretary  to  cooperate  with  the  States  In  the 
development  of  transportation  plans  and 
programs  which  are  formulated  with  due 
consideration  to  their  probable  effect  on  the 
future  development  of  urbanized  areas.  No 
projects  could  be  approved  under  section  105 
of  title  23  in  any  xirbanlzed  area  unless  the 
Secretary  finds  (1)  that  such  projects  result 
from  a  continuing  comprehensive  trans- 
portation planning  and  programming  process 
conducted  by  local  governments  with  con- 
sultation and  participation  by  the  State,  eind 
(2)  that  all  reasonable  measures  have  been 
taken  to  permit  public  participation  in  the 
planning  and  programming  process.  The 
assignment  of  priorities  and  allocation  of 
funds  for  urban  system  projects  shall  be 
based  on  this  process.  Responsible  public 
officials  In  an  area  of  a  project  must  be  con- 
sulted and  their  views  considered  with  re- 
spect to  the  corridor,  location,  and  design  of 
a  project  before  it  may  be  constructed  or  im- 
plemented in  any  urbanized  area. 

Section  117.  Urban  area  traffic  operations 
Improvement  program. 

This  section  repeals  section  23  U.S.C. 
135(c)  (apportionment  of  sums  for  the 
Urban  Area  Traffic  Operations  Improvement 
Program). 

Section  118.  Control  of  Junkyards. 

This  section  amends  23  UJ3.C.  136(j)  to 
require  that  Just  compensation  be  paid  for 
removing,  relocating,  or  disposing  of  Junk- 
yards lawfully  established  under  State  law 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill.  It 
also  authorizes  $7  million  out  of  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1975  and  1976  for  Junkyard  control. 

Section  119.  Preservation  of  parklands. 

This  section  amends  section  23  U.S.C.  138. 
regarding  parkland  preservation,  to  protect 
publicly  owned  water  recreation  areas  and 
historic  water  areas  of  national.  State  or  local 
significance,  as  well  as  pubic  lands. 

Section  120.  Training  programs. 

This  section  amends  23  U.S.C.  140(b)  to 
extend  authorizations  for  the  highway  con- 
struction training  program  for  two  years 
through  flscal  year  1975.  Five  million  dollars 
would  be  provided  for  each  of  the  flscal  years 
1974  and  1975. 

Section  121.  Public  transportation. 

This  section  Inserts  a  new  section  142  to 
title  23  requesting  public  transportation 
projects.  In  order  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  public  mass  transportation  systems 
in  lurbanized  areas  and  to  Increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Federal-aid  systems,  this  sec- 
tion would  authorize  the  use  of  funds  ap- 
portioned to  each  State  for  the  Federal-atd 
urban  system  to  flnance  the  Federal  share 
of  the  costs  of  public  mass  transportation 
projects,  deflned  to  mean  ground  transpor- 
tation providing  general  or  special  service 
(excluding  school  bus,  charter,  and  sightsee- 
ing service)  to  the  public  on  a  regular  and 
continuing  basis.  Included  within  the  scope 
of  the  projects  are  exclusive  or  preferential 


bus  lanes,  highway  traffic  control  devices, 
passenger  loading  areas  and  facilities,  in- 
cluding shelters,  and  fringe  and  transporta- 
tion corridor  parking  facilities  to  serve  bus, 
ralL  and  other  public  mass  transportation 
pateengers;  the  construction  of  flxed  rail  fa- 
cjUtles;  and  the  purchase  of  passenger  equip- 
ttent,  including  roUing  stock  for  fixed  rail 
Unities. 

To  encourage  the  development  of  public 
transportation  systems  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  In  urban  and  rural  a^reas, 
the  section  also  authorizes  the  use  of  funds 
apportioned  to  eiich  State  for  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  and  secondary  systems  to  finance 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  projects  for 
highway  traffic  control  devices,  passenger 
loading  areas  and  facilities,  including  shel- 
ters, and  fringe  and  transportation  corridor 
parking  facilities  to  serve  bus  and  other  pub- 
lic transportation  passengers,  and  for  the 
purchase  of  passenger  equipment  other  than 
roUing  stock  for  fixed  rail  facilities. 

Also,  funds  apportioned  to  each  State  for 
the  Interstate  System  are  authorized  to  fi- 
nance the  Federal  share  of  projects  for  the 
construction  of  exclusive  or  preferential  bus 
lanes,  highway  traffic  control  devices,  pas- 
senger loading  areas  and  faculties.  Including 
shelters,  and  fringe  and  transportation  cor- 
ridor parking  facilities  to  serve  bus  and 
other  public  transportation  passengers. 

Any  project  authorized  by  this  section 
would  be  deemed  to  be  a  highway  project 
with  the  Federal  share  payable  according  to 
the  provision  of  23  U.S.C.  120  applicable  to 
the  Federal-aid  system  Involved. 

The  Secretary  could  not  approve  any  pub- 
lic mass  transportation  projects  under  this 
section  unless  he  Is  satisfied  that  public  mass 
transportation  systems  vinu  have  adequate 
capability  to  utilize  fully  the  proposed  proj- 
ect and  to  maintain  and  operate  properly 
any  equipment  acquired. 

Buses  purchased  under  this  section  would 
have  to  meet  emission  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
under  section  202  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  and, 
wherever  practicable,  special  criteria  for  low 
emission  vehicles  set  forth  In  section  212  of 
that  Act.  The  provisions  of  chapters  1  and  3 
of  title  23  would  apply  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  except  where  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  pro\islonB  of 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended,  are  more  appropriately  appli- 
cable. 

Section  122.  Availability  of  urban  system 
funds. 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  145  to  title 
23  respecting  the  availability  of  urban  sys- 
tem funds  for  urbanized  areas  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  400,000  or  more.  Urban  system 
funds  apportioned  to  any  State  attributable 
to  these  urbanized  areas  would  be  allocated 
among  such  urbanized  areas  within  the  State 
in  the  ratio  that  the  population  of  the  State 
within  each  such  area  bears  to  the  popula- 
tion of  all  such  urbanized  areas  within  the 
State.  Such  funds  would  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure within  such  urbanized  areas  for 
projects  on  the  urban  system  including  pub- 
lio  mass  transportation  projects  authorized 
by  revised  section  142.  Computations  under 
this  provision  for  a  State  are  to  Include  funds 
and  population  attributable  to  Its  portion 
of  urbanized  areas  overlapping  State  bound- 
aries. 

In  any  case  where  an  agency  is  created 
for  such  an  urbanized  area  for  the  purpose 
of  planning  and  carrying  out  projects  on  the 
urban  system,  funds  allocated  to  the  ur- 
banized area  under  this  section  would  be 
made  available  to  that  agency.  The  bill  does 
not  require  such  agencies  to  be  formed. 

For  purposes  of  this  section,  an  "agency" 
would  be  considered  to  exist  for  an  urbanized 
area  (Including  those  comprised  of  territory 
In  more  than  one  State)  If  (1 )  it  was  created 
(A)  under  State  law  by  the  local  unit  or  units 
of  general  purpose  government  within  the 
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urbanized  area  which  represent  at  least  75 
j:  ercent  of  the  total  urbanized  area  popula- 
t.on,  and  Includes  the  political  subdlylslon 
V  1th  the  largest  population  In  the  urbanized 
a  rea,  or  (B)  by  the  state  or  States  Involved, 
and  (2)  It  Is  suitably  empowered.  equlpi>ed. 
0  p  organized  to  plan  and  carry  out  projects  on 
tie  urban  system.  Projects  could  be  Imple- 
r  lented  through  delegation  of  authority  to 
a  sproprlate  agencies  at  the  State,  metro- 
F  oUtan.  or  local  level. 

Section  123.  Bicycle  transportation,  pedes- 
t  -Ian  walkways,  and  equestrian  trials. 

This  section  adds  a  new  section  146  to  title 
2  5  respecting  the  development  of  routes  for 
b  [cycles,  pedestrians,  and  equestrians.  Sums 
ajproprlated  for  the  Federal-aid  highway 
srstems  would  be  available  for  the  acqulsl- 
t  on  or  construction  of  such  routes  located 

0  3  or  In  conjunction  with  highway  or  other 
a  jproprlate  rights-of-way.  Funds  could  also 
b  9  used  to  finance  the  construction  of  traffic 
c  jntrol  devices,  shelters,  and  bicycle  parking 
fucllltles.  Projects  authorized  under  this 
program  would  have  to  be  located  and  de- 
8  gned  according  to  an  overall  plan  provld- 
li  ig   for  safety  and   for   contiguous   routes. 

Funds  authorized  and  appropriated  for 
fi  (rest  highways,  forest  development  roads 
aid  trails,  public  lands  development  roads 
aid  trails,  park  roads  and  traUs,  parkways. 

1  idlan  reservation  roads  and  public  lands 
highways  would  also  be  available  for  such 
p  -ojects  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department 
c  larged  with  the  administration  of  such  pro- 
g-ams. 

Except  for  maintenance  or  emergency 
p  irposes.  no  motorized  vehicle  would  be  per- 
n  itted  on  trails  and  walkways  authorized 
uider  this  section. 

Section  124.  Federal-aid  Indian  reservation 
re  ad  and  bridge  system. 

This  section  revises  23  UJ8.C.  208  to  estab- 
11  ;h  a  new  Federal-aid  highway  system. 
R  )utes  eligible  for  inclusion  on  that  system 
w  )uld  be  limited  to  roads  on  Indian  reserva- 
ti  ms  which  are  not  on  any  other  Federal-aid 
h  ghway  system.  The  system  would  be  deslg- 
n  ited  Jointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tl  >n  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
«  julatlons  they  would  develop  Jointly.  Sums 
authorized  for  the  new  Federal-aid  system 
w  )uld  be  allocated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
li  terlor  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
ej  erclse  of  his  trust  responsibility  to  the 
Ii  dlans.  This  section  also  requires  the  Secre- 
ts ry  of  Transportation,  in  cooperation  with 
tie  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  States, 
cc  unties,  and  the  Indian  tribal  councils  to 
a.  nduct  a  study  and  investigation  of  this  new 
F  deral-ald  system.  Including  a  functional 
h;  ghway  classification  study  and  a  cost  estl- 
rnite.  by  July  1,  1974. 

Section  125.  Public  transportation  In  na- 
tl  >n3l  forests  and  parks. 

This  section  amends  23  U.S.C.  204  and  206 
tc  permit  funds  authorized  for  forest  hlgh- 
wiiys  and  park  roads  and  trials  to  be  made 
a\allable  for  the  purchase  of  buses  to  pro- 
vile  Interpretive  and  shuttle  transportation 
se -vices  In  national  parks  and  forests  as  an 
al  «rnatlve  to  private  automobile  transporta- 
tii  in,  and  for  the  construction  of  passenger 
lo  idlng  facilities  and  parking  areas. 

Section  126.  Research  and  planning. 

rhis  section  amends  23  U.8.C.  307(c)  to 
pe  rmit  the  financing  of  research  and  plan- 
nlag  for  transportation  programs.  As  pres- 
et tly  drafted,  section  307(c)  is  limited  to  re- 
se  krch  and  planning  for  highway  programs. 
B(  ginning  with  fiscal  year  1974.  one  and  one- 
h«lf  percent  of  the  sums  apportioned  for 
ea  :h  fiscal  year  to  a  State  under  section  104 
( b  )  would  be  available  only  for  such  research 
ar  d  planning. 

[n  addition,  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  one 
pe  pcent  of  such  sums  would  be  available  upon 
ths  request  of  a  State  for  such  purposes. 
InUuding  demonstration  projects  in  con- 
n«  Btlon  therewith. 
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Section  127.  Demonstration  project — rail 
crossings. 

This  section  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment in  23  U.S.C.  322  for  ten  per  centum 
participation  by  the  railroads  involved  in  the 
demonstration  projects  authorized  by  that 
section,  and  it  would  increase  the  authori- 
zation of  funds  for  the  section.  The  section 
contains  a  provision  making  the  resulting 
higher  Federal  share  applicable  retroactively 
to  all  agreements  entered  into  by  a  State 
or  railroad  on  or  after  January  1,  1971,  so 
that  contribution  already  s^eed  to  or  made 
by  the  Individual  States  and  railroads  would 
be  eligible  for  reimbursement  with  Federal 
funds. 

Section  128.  Technical  amendments. 

Several  minor  technical  amendments  are 
made  throughout  title  23  to  conform  lan- 
guage to  previous  organizational  changes  and 
to  correct  a  typographical  error. 

Section  129.  Increased  Federal  share — Effec- 
tive date. 

This  section  amends  section  108(b)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  to  Increase 
the  Federal  share  payable  on  account  of  any 
non-Interstate  project  from  50  percent  to 
70  percent  with  respect  to  all  obligations  In- 
curred after  June  30,  1973,  except  for  projects 
for  which  Federal  funds  were  obligated  on  or 
before  that  date. 


By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Weicker)  : 

S.  968.  A  bill  to  authorize  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  national 
banks  to  owti  stock  in  and  invest  in  loans 
to  certain  State  housing  corporations. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  for  myself  and  Sen- 
ators Tower  and  Weicker.  a  bill  to 
authorize  Federal  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations and  national  banks  to  own 
stock  in  and  invest  in  loans  to  certain 
State  housing  corporations. 

A  similar  provision  was  included  as 
an  amendment  to  S.  3248,  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1972 
which  passed  the  Senate  on  March  2, 
1972.  Unfortunately,  action  was  not  com- 
pleted. 

Section  1  of  this  bill  declares  the  find- 
ings of  Congress  to  be  that  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  national 
banks  need  authority  to  help  finance 
State  housing  corporations  established 
under  State  law.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  supply  the  means  for  private  finan- 
cial institutions  to  provide  housing,  par- 
ticularly for  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families.  It  would  empower  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  national 
banks  to  purchase  stock  of  and  to  invest 
in  loans  to  State  housing  corporations 
situated  in  the  same  State  as  the  invest- 
ing institutions. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  would  amend  the 
Homeowner's  Loan  Act  of  1933  to  au- 
thorize Federal  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions to  invest  in  or  make  loans  and 
loan  commitments  to  State-chartered 
housing  corporations  on  conditions  simi- 
lar to  their  present  authority  to  perform 
these  functions  with  reference  to  State- 
fchartered  business  development  credit 
corporations.  An  example  of  the  type  of 
State  housing  corporation  that  could 
benefit  from  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  is  one  contemplated  under 
a  legislative  proposal  passed  by  the 
Florida  Legislature.  Aimed  at  producing 


housing  for  primarily  low-  and  moder- 
ate-Income families,  the  Initial  capital 
would  be  supplied  by  stock  purchases  by 
financial  institutions  in  the  State. 

Under  this  amendment  only  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  having 
general  reserves,  surplus  tind  undivided 
profits  in  excess  of  5  percent  of  their 
savings  accounts  would  be  permitted  to 
make  use  of  this  Investment  and  loan 
authority.  The  limit  on  their  stock  in- 
vestments  in  all  such  corporations  would 
be  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  their  assets. 
The  limit  on  their  uninsured  loan  in- 
vestments-Including commitments— In 
all  such  corporations  would  be  1  percent 
of  their  loans. 

Section  3  of  this  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 24  of  the  National  Bank  Act— Re- 
vised Statutes,  section  5136 — to  authorize 
any  national  bank  to  purchase  for  Its 
own  account  stock  Issued  by  State  hous- 
ing corporations  incorporated  In  the 
State  where  the  national  bank  Is  located 
and  to  invest  in  loans  or  commitments 
for  loans  to  such  corporations,  in  an 
aggregate  amount  at  any  one  time  not 
exceeding  5  percent  of  the  bank's  capital 
stock  actually  paid  in  and  imlmpaired 
plus  5  percent  of  the  bank's  unimpaired 
surplus  fund. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  State  hous- 
ing  corporation  that  could  benefit  from 
the  provisions  of  this  section  is  one  being 
formed  under  legislation  recently  passed 
by  the  Florida  Legislature.  The  purpose 
of  that  corporation  is  to  provide  capital 
to  be  furnished  by  commercial  banks, 
savings  and  loan  associations,  and  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

This  section  is  patterned  after  section 
911  of  the  HUD  Act  of  1968,  which  au- 
thorizes national  banks  to  purchase  for 
their  own  account  shares  of  stock  issued 
by  the  National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships  and  to  Invest  in  any  part- 
nership, limited  partnership,  or  joint 
venture  formed  with  the  corporation 
under  applicable  State  or  local  law  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  developments. 

The  Importance  of  this  section  would 
be  to  provide  additional  means  of  pro- 
viding housing  for  low-  and  middle-in- 
come families  in  a  particular  State  by  use 
of  private  capital  supplied  by  financial 
institutions  in  that  State. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  tremendous  need  in  our  Nation  for 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families.  We  are  also  mindful  that  the 
primary  holdup  to  providing  decent 
housing  for  these  families  is  basically 
a  matter  of  providing  an  adequate  supply 
of  financing.  These  amendments  would 
provide  one  more  tool  for  tackling  the 
problems  of  additional  financing  for  ade- 
quate housing  for  our  people  of  low  and 
moderate  incomes  by  pooling  the  vast 
resources  of  private  financial  institutions. 
The  President's  recently  imposed  mora- 
torium on  funds  for  housing  subsidy 
programs  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
these  programs  are  Inadequate  and  toe 
costly  to  the  Government.  Alternate 
means  are  available,  he  says,  to  lower  the 
economic  impact  of  these  programs.  I 
believe  this  proposal  is  one  method  of 
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financing  which,  If  used,  will  decrease  the 
need  for  direct  expenditures  for  housing 
purposes  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

s.  968 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

FINDINCS      AKD      FtmPOSi; 

Section.  1.  The  Congress  finds  that  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  and  national 
banks  should  have  the  authority  to  assist  in 
financing  the  organization  and  operation  of 
any  State  hotising  corporation  established 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which  the 
corporation  will  carry  on  Its  operations.  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide  a  means 
whereby  private  financial  Institutions  can 
assist  In  providing  housing,  particularly  for 
families  of  low  or  moderate  Income,  by  pur- 
chasing stock  of  and  Investing  In  loans  to 
any  such  State  housing  corporation  situ- 
ated In  the  particular  State  in  which  the 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  or  na- 
tional bank  Involved  Is  located. 

rEDEXAI,    SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  Section  5(c)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(c))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"Without  regard  to  any  other  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  any  such  association 
whose  general  reserves,  surplus  and  undi- 
vided profits  aggregate  a  sum  in  excess  of  6 
per  centum  of  Its  withdrawable  accounts  Is 
authorized  to  invest  in,  to  lend  to,  or  to  com- 
mit Itself  to  lend  to  any  State  housing  cor- 
poration Incorporated  in  the  State  in  which 
the  head  office  of  such  association  Is  situ- 
ated, in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  statutes  of  such  State  author- 
ize a  savings  and  loan  association  organized 
under  the  laws  of  such  State  to  Invest  in, 
to  lend  to,  or  oommlt  Itself  to  lend  to  such 
State  housing  corporation,  but  the  aggregate 
Bimount  of  such  Investments,  other  than 
loans  and  loan  commitments,  of  any  such 
association  outstanding  at  any  time  shall  noit 
exceed  one-fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
total  assets  of  such  association,  and  unin- 
sured loans  and  commitments  of  any  such 
association  outstanding  at  any  time  shall  not 
exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  total  outstanding 
loans  made  or  purchased  by  such  associa- 
tion." 

NATIONAL  BANKS 

Sec.  3.  Paragraph  Seventh  of  section  6136 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  UJS.C.  24)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  p>aragraph,  the  association  may 
purchase  for  its  own  account  shares  of  stock 
Issued  by  any  State  housing  corporation  In- 
corporated in  the  State  In  which  the  associa- 
tion is  located  and  may  make  Investments 
in  loans  and  commitments  for  loans  to  any 
such  corporation :  Provided,  That  in  no  event 
shall  the  total  amount  of  such  stock  held  for 
its  own  account  and  such  Investments  In 
loans  and  commitments  made  by  the  associa- 
tion exceed  at  any  time  5  per  centum  of  its 
capital  stock  actually  paid  in  and  unim- 
paired plus  5  per  centum  of  its  iinlmpalred 
surplus  fund." 


By  Mr.  HRUSKA  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ervin)  : 
8.  969.  A  bill  relating  to  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Indians.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  for  the  senior  Senator  from 


North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  bill  relating  to  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Indians.  This  bill  would 
amend  section  1341  of  title  25,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  the  printing  of  several 
Items  relating  to  the  constitutional  rights 
of  Americsm  Indians.  Section  1341,  part 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968,  author- 
ized and  directed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  revise  and  update  a  document 
entitled  "Indian  Affairs.  Laws,  and  Trea- 
ties" and  to  have  the  revised  document 
printed  at  the  Government  Printing 
OflSce;  to  revise  and  republish  the  trea- 
ties entitled  "Federal  Indian  Law";  to 
have  prepared  a  compilation  of  official 
opinions  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  concerning  Indian 
affairs  and  to  have  this  compilation 
printed  as  a  Government  publication  at 
the  CJovemment  Printing  Office. 

Section  1341  contained  an  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriation  of  necessary  sums 
"with  respect  to  the  preparation,  but  not 
including  printing"  of  these  three  items. 
The  bill  I  submit  now  would  authorize 
the  printing  of  these  items. 

After  several  years  of  work  and  oper- 
ating under  congressional  appropriation 
of  about  $100,000,  the  SoUcitor's  office  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  now 
nearing  completion  of  the  preparation 
for  printing  of  "Indian  Affairs,  Laws,  and 
Treaties."  There  will  be  a  total  of  seven 
volumes,  including  two  entirely  new  ones. 
These  are,  for  all  intents  and  purposes, 
ready  to  go  to  the  printer.  The  compila- 
tion of  Solicitor's  opinions  also  is  about 
ready  to  go  to  the  printer.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  printing  of  these  items 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  Indians. 

Furthermore,  work  on  the  revision  of 
the  treaties,  "Federal  Indian  Law."  has 
begun.  The  1968  Civil  Rights  Act  also  au- 
thorized and  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  a 
model  code  governing  the  administration 
of  justice  by  courts  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. With  regard  to  both  of  these  items, 
drafts  will  be  prepared  and  circulated 
among  Indians  and  other  interested  par- 
ties for  comment  and  advice  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year.  This  printing  also 
would  be  authorized  by  the  change  in  the 
1968  act  which  this  blU  would  effectuate. 

The  Department  of  Interior  estimates 
that  the  total  cost  of  printing  all  of  this 
material  wUl  be  about  $310,000  for  fiscal 
1974.  This  amount  is  Included  in  the 
Department's  fiscal  1974  budget.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  supports  this 
legislation.  The  Department  of  Justice 
has  no  objection  to  enactment  of  this 
legislation  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment of  Budget  has  advised  that  there 
is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.969 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeTiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  701  of  title  Vn  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prescribe  penalties 
for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  April  11, 
1968,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary.". 


By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gravel)  : 
S.  970.  A  bill  to  deal  with  the  current 
energy  crisis  and  the  serious  shortages 
of  petroleum  products  facing  the  Nation 
and  to  authorize  construction  of  the 
trans-Alaska  pipeline.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

THE     TRANS-ALASKA     PIPELINE      AUTHORIZATION 
ACT   OF    1973 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  my  colleague  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  that  will  permit  the  construc- 
tion of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline.  This 
extremely  important  project  for  the  Na- 
tion will  require  congressional  authoriza- 
tion if  it  is  to  be  started  this  year. 

Unfortimately,  the  project  has  been 
mired  in  litigation  for  several  years.  The 
project  has  been  pending  before  the 
executive  branch  since  1969.  Over  $400 
million  has  been  expended  on  it  thus  far. 
The  environmental  impact  statement 
alone  has  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
$10  million. 

The  adverse  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  on  Friday,  February  9,  will  have 
disastrous  effects  on  the  project  unless 
Congress  acts  now.  Because  that  decision 
was  based  on  the  narrowest  technical 
grounds  of  section  28  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920  (30  U.S.C.  185),  the 
earliest  a  final  decision  could  be  reached 
by  the  courts  is  probably  over  a  year 
away.  And  that  is  over  a  year  after  (Con- 
gress acts  to  satisfy  the  technical  por- 
tion of  the  decision.  Additionally,  con- 
struction on  the  pipeline  will  take  3 
years.  If  construction  is  begun  this  year, 
the  cost  will  be  approximately  $3  billion. 
The  annual  rise  in  cost  wiU  be  $200  to 
$300  million  per  year  for  each  year  the 
project  is  delayed. 

These  costs,  as  most  such  costs,  must 
unfortunately  be  borne  by  consumers 
across  the  country.  The  demand  for 
energy  is  projected  to  increase  nation- 
wide twofold  by  1985.  Consumers  in  many 
States  are  already  feeling  the  pinch.  Sev- 
eral States  have  already  experienced 
serious  fuel  oil  shortages.  State  govern- 
ments across  the  coimtry  have  called 
on  Congress  to  solve  the  crisis. 

Our  bill  will  do  that.  Section  3  of  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  Authorization  Act 
of  1973,  which  we  are  Introducing,  mil 
authorize  the  construction  of  the  pipe- 
line and  all  related  facilities.  It  declares 
all  permit  apphcations  and  related  docu- 
ments to  be  in  accordance  with  appli- 
cable Federal  laws.  It  further  authorizes 
and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  Issue  all  the  necessary  documents  and 
grant  the  necessary  real  property  in- 
terests for  the  pipeline  and  related 
facilities. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  declares  that  the 
environmental  impact  statement  is  in 
accord  with  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969. 

Section  5  declares  that  any  Federal 
administrative  decision  on  actions  under 
this  legislation  shall  not  be  subject  to 
judicial    review.    The    FedersQ    courts 
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rould  be  divested  of  jurisdiction  over 
toe  trans-Alaska  pipeline. 

Mr.  President,  the  critical  shortage  of 
:)etroleum  today,  coupled  with  the  un- 
certainty of  foreign  supplies,  and  the 
:  act  that  other  power  sources,  such  as 
luclear  power  and  oil  shale  are  possi- 
)ilitles  only  In  the  distant  future,  make 
I  longressional  approval  of  the  pipeline 
1  m  immediate  necessity.  I  Intend  to  urge 
congressional  enactment  of  this  bill  as 
I  lulckly  as  possible. 
Mr.  President,  we  realize  full  well  that 
his  Is  a  bill  which  goes  to  the  extreme. 
:  t  goes  to  the  extreme  to  meet  an  extreme 
necessity — one  that  will  bring   to  the 
1  Fnlted  States  domestic  oil  for  domestic 
1  larkets,  and  eliminate  the  problem  of 
t  le  continual  deficit  in  our  balance  of 
I  ayments  caused  by  purchasing  ever-In- 
c  reastng  amounts  of  foreign  oil. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 

1  e  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

(rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

1  allows: 

S.  970 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
or  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
/  merica  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this 
/ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trans-Alaskan 
I  Ipellne  Authorization  Act  of  1973." 

Ssc.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that : 
<i&)  The  United  States  is  currently  experl- 
e  icing  a  critical  shortage  of  petroleum  sup- 
p  lies; 

(b)  This  shortage  has  resulted  In  the  clos- 
ure of  schools  and  factories,  created  unem- 
p  oyment  in  many  regions  of  the  country, 
a  Id  disrupted  truck,  rail,  and  air  transporta- 
tl  on  systems; 

(c)  reliance  upon  Imported  oil  products 
t<i  fill  the  growing  gap  between  domestic 
•1  ipply  and  Increasing  demand  Is  not  In  the 
t>  wt  interests  of  the  United  States  and  is  cre- 
allng  a  serious  national  security  problem 
■J  Id  a  critical  imbalance  In  the  Nation's  bal- 
ai  ice  of  payments; 

(d)  the  action  of  Canada  In  restricting 
C]  ude  oil  Imports  into  the  United  States  and 
tl  e  announced  poUcy  of  other  exporting  na- 
tl  jns  to  limit  oil  production  makes  clear 
tl  at  the  United  States  must  take  Immediate 
aitlon  to  increase  domestic  petroleum 
s<  xirces  and  provide  the  necessary  trans- 
portation systems  to  bring  domestic  oil  to 
tl  e  American  consiuner. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
sUn  of  law.  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  tas  set 
fc  rth  In  the  right-of-way  permit  appUca- 
tl  )n  or  applications  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
ti  ry  of  the  Interior  by  Alyeska  Pipeline  Cor- 
p<  ration  and  all  related  docimients)  Is  hereby 
ai  ithorlzed,  and  such  permit  application  and 
related  documents  are  deemed  to  be  In  ac- 
ccrdance  with  applicable  federal  law.  The 
S<  cretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and 
d:  rected  to  Issue.  In  accordance  with  such 
p<  rmlt  application  or  applications,  a  rlght- 
ol-way  permit  granting  such  easements, 
rl  (hts,  and  Interests  as  are  necessary  for 
tie  construction  of  the  trans- Alaska  plpe- 
Itie. 

Sec.  4.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
tte  statement  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
tie  Interior  pursuant  to  Section  102(2)  (C) 
ol  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
ol  1989  with  respect  to  the  granting  of  a 
p«  rmlt  for  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline  meets 
tt  e  requirements  of  such  Act. 

Sk:.  5.  Any  finding,  deternUnatlon,  or  de- 
cl  lion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or 
ai  y  other  Federal  official  of  any  agency,  with 
respect  to  the  legal  authority  to  permit  the 
cc  nstructlon  of  the  trans-Alaska  pipeline, 
si  all  be  final  and  shaU  not  be  subject  to  re- 
vlsw  In  any  court  of  the  United  States. 

3«c.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 


thorized to  Issue  such  regulations  as  he  may 
determine  necessarj'  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


'     By  Mr.  BARTLETT  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bellmon)  : 

S.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  striking  of  medals  in  commemo- 
ration of  Jim  Thorpe.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urbtm  Affairs. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  have  introduced  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  the  U.S.  Mint  to  strike  medals 
in  commemoration  of  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  Jim  Thorpe — the 
world's  greatest  athlete. 

Jim  Thorpe  is  a  legend  not  only  in 
Oklahoma,  his  birthplace,  or  in  Amer- 
ica, his  homeland,  but  throughout  the 
world.  His  prowess  in  baseball,  football, 
track,  and  field  go  unsurpassed  today. 

The  Jim  Thdrpe  Memorial  Athletic 
Hall  of  Fame  Commission  annually  pre- 
-sents  an  award  to  the  outstanding  young 
athlete  in  Oklahoma.  The  sale  of  the 
medals  authorized  by  this  bill  will  en- 
able this  commission  to  make  the  award 
nationally  and  aid  in  the  construction  of 
a  permanent  Jim  Thorpe  museum.  The 
commission  will  fully  reimburse  the  Gov- 
ernment for  any  cost  in  striking  the 
medals. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  full  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

8J.  Ris.  67 

Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  recognition 
of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  Jim 
Thorpe  as  an  athlete  and  as  a  great  Ameri- 
can the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  strike  and  furnish  to 
the  Jim  Thorpe  Memorial — Oklahoma  Athlet- 
ic HaU  of  Fame  Commission  not  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  medals  with  suitable 
emblems,  devices,  and  Inscriptions  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  after  consultation 
with  the  Commission.  The  medals,  which 
may  be  disposed  of  by  the  Commission  at  a 
premium,  shall  be  delivered  at  such  times 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Commission  In 
quantities  of  not  less  two  thousand.  The 
medals  are  national  medals  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Section  3551  of  the  Revised  Status  (31 
U.S.C.  368). 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  cause  sudh  medals  to  be  struck  and 
furnished  at  not  less  than  the  estimated 
cost  of  manufacture.  Including  labor,  mate- 
rials, dies,  use  of  machinery,  and  overhead 
expenses,  and  security  satisfactory  to  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  shall  be  furnished  to 
Indemnify  the  United  States  for  the  full  pay- 
ment of  such  costs. 

Sec.  3.  The  medals  authorized  to  be  struck 
and  delivered  under  this  Act  shall  be  of  such 
size  or  sizes  and  of  such  various  metals  as 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Sec.  4.  No  medals  shall  be  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act  after  December 
31,  1974. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


S.    7 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh^   was 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  7,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act 
to  extend  and  revise  the  authorization  of 
grants  to  States  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services,  to  authorize  grants  for 
rehabilitation  services  to  those  with  se- 
vere disabUltles,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.   30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollihgs) 
was  added  as  a  coeponsor  of  S.  39,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958 
to  provide  a  more  effective  program  to 
prevent  aircraft  piracy,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

B.    IBS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rah- 
DOLPH)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 

198,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  encourage  an  Increase  in  the  produc- 
tlcMi  of  coal. 

8.    1B9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hansen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 

199,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  encourage  the  development  and  utili- 
zation of  methods  and  devices  to  convert 
coal  and  oU  shale  to  low  pollutant  syn- 
thetic fuels  by  allowing  rapid  amortiza- 
tion of  expenditures  incurred  in  construc- 
tion facilities  for  such  purposes. 

s.  3ia 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  316,  a  bill  to 
further  the  purposes  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964  by  designating  certain  lands 
for  inclusion  in  the  national  wilderness 
preservation  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3B4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Symington) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  394,  to 
amend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  to 
reaffirm  that  such  funds  be  made  avail- 
able for  each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  such  acts  be 
fully  obligated  in  said  year,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  418 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  416,  the  Equal 
Educational  Opportunities  Act  of  1973. 

S.  418 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall), 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBRiGHT)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  418,  to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972. 

S.  499 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  6. 
499,  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  guarantee  the  right  of  em- 
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ployers  to  an  election  without  requiring 
proof  of  lack  of  majority. 

S.  800 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fanion,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tmra- 
KOND)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

500,  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  achieve  reform  of  the  pro- 
visions against  recognition  picketing,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  SOI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

501,  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  with  respect  to  election  of  rep- 
resentatives. 

S.  608 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  , 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  608,  a 
bill  to  provide  certain  retirement  and 
pay  allowances  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  Federal  employees  who  were 
in  a  missing  status  for  any  period  during 
the  Vietnam  conflict. 

S.    619 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  619,  the  Uniform 
Criteria  Act  of  1973. 

S.  653 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalf) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  653,  to 
insure  the  separation  of  powers  by  pro- 
hibiting the  impoimdment  of  fimds  from 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

S.   710 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

710,  to  prohibit  fines  for  crossing  unlaw- 
ful picket  lines. 

S.    711 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  {is  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

711,  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  with  respect  to  election  of 
representatives. 

8.  7ia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

712,  to  amend  the  national  emergency 
provisions  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  1947,  so  as  to  provide  for 
dissolution  of  injunctions  thereimder 
only  upon  settlement  of  disputes. 

8.    713 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fannin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

713,  to  provide  for  strike  ballots  In  cer- 
tain cases. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGov- 
ern),  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfield),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stevenson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
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Wyoming  (Mr.  McGek)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  783.  to  establish  the 
Everglades-Big  CJypress  National  Recre- 
ation Area  In  the  State  of  Florida. 

8.   798 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  were  adder"  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
798,  a  bill  to  reduce  recidivism  by  provid- 
ing community-centered  programs  of 
supervision  and  services  for  persons 
charged  with  offenses  against  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.   800 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  he 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  800,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide 
for  the  compensation  of  innocent  vic- 
tims of  violent  crime  In  financial  stress; 
to  make  grsuits  to  the  States  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  compensation;  to  authorize 
an  insurance  program  and  death  bene- 
fits to  dependent  survivors  of  public 
safety  officers;  to  strengthen  the  civil 
remedies  available  to  victims  of  racke- 
teering activity  and  theft;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    835 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre)  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  835  a  bill  entitled  "Full  Social  Se- 
curity Benefit  Act  of  1973." 

S.J.  BES.    13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Talmadge)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  with  re- 
spect to  the  reconfirmation  of  judges 
after  a  term  of  8  years. 

S.J.   RES.    27 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  £>omenici)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  27, 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that,  in  except  in  time  of  war  or  economic 
emergency  declared  by  the  Congress, 
expenditures  of  the  Government  may  not 
exceed  the  revenues  of  the  (3ovemment 
during  any  fiscal  year. 

S.J.    RES.    28 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 28,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  prohibit  the  assign- 
ment of  children  to  public  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

B.J.    RES.    54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmise)  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Steven- 
son), the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Abourezk),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
54. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  68-^UBMIS- 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DIP- 
LOMATICRELATIONS  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
PEOPLE'S  REPUBUC  OP  CHINA 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a 
Senate  Resolution  calling  for  the  prompt 
establishment  of  full  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China. 

At  this  time  of  so  much  hopeful  prog- 
ress in  official  and  private  contacts  and 
discussions  between  our  two  Govern- 
ments, on  the  eve  of  the  anticipated  an- 
nouncement of  Dr.  Kissingers  progress 
report  on  the  results  of  his  most  recent 
visit  to  Peking,  it  is  especially  appro- 
priate for  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
to  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  largest 
possible  forward  step  in  American  policy 
toward  China  while  the  opportunity  is  so 
ripe — the  establishment  of  full  diplo- 
matic relations  between  our  two  nations, 
allowing  the  exchange  of  ambassadors  to 
take  place  immediately. 

To  me,  a  policy  of  the  sort  that  is 
widely  nmiored  to  be  in  the  wind  at  this 
time — the  formation  of  a  semi-official 
U.S.  trade  mission  in  China,  or  even  the 
establishment  of  relations  at  the  con- 
sular level— would  be  too  little  and  too 
slow. 

Perhaps,  it  will  be  argued,  since  prog- 
ress is  so  clearly  taking  place  in  the  on- 
going relations  between  our  two  Nations, 
it  is  enough  for  now  to  be  content  with 
lesser  official  arrangements,  on  the  view 
that  they  will  blossom  over  time  into  full 
diplomatic  relations.  But  I  do  not  think 
we  can  afford  to  take  that  gamble.  The 
time  to  establish  full  diplomatic  rela- 
tions is  now,  when  we  have  at  hand  tlie 
right  atmosphere  and  conditions  to  take 
this  giant  step. 

No  one  can  predict  the  events  and  de- 
velopments in  Asia  and  the  world  that 
may  arise  in  coming  months  and  years  to 
disrupt  the  optimistic  atmosphere  that 
exists  today  between  Peking  and  Wash- 
ington. Now  that  the  Vietnam  war  is 
clearly  over,  at  least  for  the  United 
States,  the  current  rapid  withdrawal  of 
America's  presence  from  Vietnam  Is  re- 
moving what  China  has  always  seen  as  a 
serious  threat  to  her  own  security  and 
a  serious  intrusion  by  the  United  States 
into  the  affairs  of  Asia. 

The  current  rumors  that  America  will 
be  winding  down  Its  military  presence  on 
Taiwan  in  conjunction  with  the  Viet- 
nam withdrawal  is  another  real  and  im- 
mensely symbolic  step  toward  peaceful 
relations  with  China.  In  many  other 
ways,  the  growing  accord  at  the  present 
time  between  China  and  the  United 
States  indicates  that  the  time  Is  ripe  for 
the  establishment  of  full  diplomatic  re- 
lations. The  rumored  expected  release  of 
two  American  fliers  whose  planes  strayed 
over  China  during  the  Vietnam  war;  the 
candid  recent  statement  by  President 
Nixon  admitting  that  another  American, 
imprisoned  in  China  since  1950.  was  ac- 
tually a  CIA  agent  caught  during  the 
Korean    war,    and    not    the    innocent 
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I  dvlllan  official  we  have  pretended  he  was 
:  or  two  decades;  the  mushrooming  trade 
(ontacts  with  China  and  visits  by  prl- 
''ate  citizens  to  China — all  these  devel- 
I  ipments  demonstrate  that  we  now  have 
he  best  opportunity  we  have  ever  had 
o  send  Em  American  Ambassador  to  Pe- 
1  Ing.  The  opportunity  should  not  pass, 
und  President  Nixon,  known  above  all 
;  or  his  bold  steps  in  foreign  policy, 
:  hould  not  let  it  pass. 

Why,  then,  do  we  hang  back,  and 
hereby  jeopardize  this  golden  opportu- 
)  lity?  The  answer  is  Taiwan.  The  prob- 
1  em,  of  course,  centers  upon  the  future 
(if  the  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek 
1  nd  the  island  he  controls.  Today,  more 
1  han  20  years  after  he  left  the  mainland, 
1  tie  Chiang  government  still  claims  to 
I  e  the  government  of  mainland  China. 
'  'hat  claim  is  patently  a  fiction.  The  time 
i  5  long  overdue  for  the  United  States  to 
« ccept  the  reality  that  Peking  is  here  to 
s  tay,  that  it  Is  a  genuinely  Chinese  gov- 
( mment  and  not  a  Soviet  satellite,  and 
1  tiat  it,  and  it  alone,  controls  the  800 
riilllon  people  of  mainland  China. 

Yet,  since  1950,  the  United  States  has 
E  Iways  called  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  gov- 
t  mment  on  Taiwan  the  government  of 
( 'hlna  for  diplomatic  purposes.  We  have 
I  ursued  a  one  China  policy — but  always 
i  I  was  the  wrong  China.  Now,  at  last, 
\  fhen  we  are  within  reach  of  our  goal  of 
f  illy  embracing  a  one  China  policy  that 
has  the  right  China,  we  cannot  allow 
c  urselves  to  be  lured  astray  by  the  foolish 
f  ction  or  the  siren  call  that  Taiwan  is 
r  »ally  the  government  of  China. 

To  me,  the  administration  has  it 
tackward.  We  ought  to  have  an  Am- 
t  Eissador  in  Peking  and  be  talking  about 
f  ossible  lower  level  official  contracts  on 
T  alwan,  instead  of  keeping  an  Ambassa- 
c  ar  to  a  fictitious  China  in  TalwEin  and 
t  liking  about  lower  level  contacts  in 
I  eking. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  dilemma  over 
1  aiwan  to  bar  relations  with  Peking,  we 
s  lould  take  a  more  imaginative  ap- 
p  roach,  an  approach  that  gives  ample 
protection  to  the  legitimate  interests  of 
t  le  people  of  Taiwan,  yet  allows  us  to 
e  itabllsh  full  relations  with  Peking.  In 
t  lis  way,  we  can  carry  out  the  true 
s:  )lrlt  of  President  Nixon's  pledge  last 
yiar,  that  our  action  in  seeking  a  new 
r  ilatlonshlp  with  the  People's  Republic 
o '  China  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of 
c  ir  old  friends. 

The  resolution  I  am  introducing  today 
\(U1  achieve  that  purpose.  It  contains 
t  TO  principal  provisions: 

First,  it  calls  on  our  Government  to 
tiJse  immediate  steps  to  establish  full 
d  plomatic  relations  with  Peking. 

Second,  as  the  basis  for  negotiating 
si  ich  relations,  the  resolution  calls  on 
oir  Government  to  adopt  four  basic 
principles: 

First.  We  should  accept  the  Govem- 
n  ent  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
a  I  the  sole  legitimate  government  of 
China. 

Second.  We  should  reaffirm  the  com- 
n  itmenta  contained  in  the  Cairo  Decla- 
ri  itlon  of  1943  and  the  Potsdam  Procla- 
n  atlon  of  1945  that  the  Island  of  Taiwan 
ft  lall  be  restored  to  China. 


Third.  We  should  reaffirm  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  in  the  peaceful 
reunification  of  Taiwan  with  mainland 
China. 

Fourth.  And.  we  should  make  a  uni- 
lateral guarantee  of  the  security  of  the 
people  on  Taiwan  until  peaceful  reuru- 
flcation  has  been  achieved.  In  this  way, 
we  will  be  able  to  carry  out  our  defense 
commitment  to  the  people  of  Taiwan, 
even  though  our  specific  Mutual  Defense 
Treaty  of  1954  with  Taiwan  as  the  Re- 
public of  China  would  necessarily  lapse, 
when  U.S.  relations  are  established  with 
Peking  as  the  government  of  China. 

Necessarily,  of  course,  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations  with  Peking 
will  involve  the  end  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Taiwan.  We  cannot  maintain  the  fiction 
of  a  Two  China  policy  in  our  own  rela- 
tions with  the  Chinese  people,  any  more 
than  we  could  foist  such  a  Two  China 
policy  on  the  United  Nations  in  1971. 

For  too  long,  we  have  allowed  our 
policy  toward  Taiwan  to  be  dictated  by 
ephemeral  and  shadowy  symbols,  rather 
than  by  the  reality  of  conditions  in  the 
world.  Taiwan  will  not  collapse  because 
our  American  Ambassador  says  fare- 
well, any  more  than  Taiwan  collapsed 
because  Peking  was  admitted  to  the 
United  Nations.  No,  Taiwan  is  too  strong, 
<  especially  in  the  economic  area,  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  end  of  American  diplo- 
matic relations.  The  reality  of  American 
policy  toward  Taiwan  is  guided  now,  as 
it  should  be  for  the  future,  by  the  fixed 
star  of  America's  firm  commitment  to 
prevent  a  forcible  takeover  of  Taiwan 
against  the  wishes  of  her  people.  That  is 
all  our  policy  has  to  be,  and  that  is  all  it 
ought  to  be. 

I  wish  the  facts  were  otherwise.  In  our 
optimism,  we  always  hope  that  a  reason- 
able solution  can  be  found  for  every 
problem,  an  accommodation  for  every 
antagonism.  It  would  be  a  happy  occa- 
sion if,  by  hard  work  and  good  will,  we 
could  persuade  the  parties  to  a  civil  war 
that  has  been  raging  in  one  form  or  an- 
other in  China  for  half  a  century  to  har- 
monize their  differences. 

Yet,  our  policy  cannot  be  based  on 
wishes  and  hopes.  It  must  cope  with 
reality.  We  cannot  be  naive  enough  to 
expect  that  the  complex  problems  arising 
from  the  Chinese  Civil  War.  World  War 
II,  the  Korean  war,  and  the  Vietnam 
war  can  all  be  solved  at  once,  or  that 
America  can  ever  hope  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  an  accommodation  between  Pe- 
king and  Taiwan.  The  question  of  the 
status  of  Taiwan  will  take  years  to  clar- 
ify. We  cannot  predict  what  the  future 
holds  in  store,  but  we  know  that  Wash- 
ington does  not  have  the  answer.  In  the 
meantime,  let  us  take  the  steps  we  can. 
One  more  point  should  be  made.  We 
know  that  other  nations  are  lining  up  to 
establish  relations  with  Peking.  Long 
after  the  American  ping  pong  visit  and 
Dr.  Kissinger's  dra  natic  trip  In  1971 
broke  the  ice  for  many  of  our  allies, 
Japan  began  to  move  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  diplomatic  relations,  and  a 
Japanese  Ambassador  Is  now  about  to  ar- 
rive In  Peking.  Other  nations  have  also 
taken    that    dramatic    step,    including 


many  of  our  closest  friends  among  the 
democracies  of  the  Western  World.  Why 
should  America  go  slow,  while  other  na- 
tions pass  us  by? 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resoltttton  68 

Resolved,  Tbat  the  Senate  declares: 

1.  That  the  United  States  should  take  im- 
mediate  steps  to  establish  full  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China; 

2.  That,  as  the  basis  for  negotiations  to 
establish  such  diplomatic  relations,  the 
United  States  should  make  clear  It  Is  pre- 
pared: 

(a)  to  recc^nize  the  Gtovernment  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  as  the  sole  legiti- 
mate government  of  China; 

(b)  to  reaffirm  the  commitment  contained 
in  the  Cairo  Declaration  of  1943  and  the 
Potsdam  Proclamation  of  1945  that  Taiwan 
shaU  be  restored  to  China; 

(c)  to  reaffirm  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  in  a  peaceful  reunification  of  Taiwan 
with  mainland  China;  and 

(d)  to  maintain  a  unilateral  guarantee  of 
the  security  of  the  people  of  Taiwan  until 
peaceful  reunification  has  been  achieved  by 
the  Chinese  people  themselves. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE   CONCTTBRENT   RESGLXTTION    11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eastland,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Congressional  Resolution  11,  relating 
to  the  U.S.  fishing  industry. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
RESOLUTIONS 

SENArE  RESOLXmON  22 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 22,  a  resolution  to  establish  a  new 
Senate  rule  governing  opening  meetings 
of  committees  and  subcommittees. 

SENATE  BESOLUnON   67 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) 
be  considered  as  an  original  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  67,  C£illing  on  the 
President  to  promote  negotiations  for  a 
comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  He  had 
indicated  his  desire  to  be  so  listed  prior 
to  the  original  submission  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  was  incorrectly  left  off  the  list 
of  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RATES  AND  CHARGES  OP  THE  NAT- 
URAL GAS  ACT— AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   I*0.    18 

(Ordered  to  be  printed,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.) 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  I  submit  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  S.  371,  a  bill  which  the  Senator 
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from  Texs«  Introduced  with  cosponsors 
onJanuary  16, 1973. 

The  following  cosponsors  of  S.  371, 
being  all  of  the  present  cosponsors,  have 
agreed  to  the  amendment: 

Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr.  Do- 
MEinci,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
Mr.  Gravel. 

I  ask  unamimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

AMENDUENT   NO.    IS 

On  page  3,  lines  8  and  9,  delete  the  follow- 
ing: "...  If  such  person  Is  not  engaged  In 
(or  afBIlated  with  any  person  engaged  In) 
.  .  ."  aud  add  the  following:  "whether  or 
not  such  person  is  affiliated  with  any  person 
engaged  in". 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 

AN  AMENDMENT 

AMENDBfENT   NO.    6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker.  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellhon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett)  , 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Metcalf),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  amendment 
No.  6  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(8.  800),  the  Victims  of  Crime  Act  of 
1973. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  OMNIBUS 
DISTRICT  COURT  JUDGESHIPS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  a  continuation  of  open 
public  hearings  have  been  scheduled  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Improve- 
ments in  Judicial  Mtichinery  relating  to 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  (S. 
597)  that  an  additional  51  judgeships  be 
created  in  selected  judicial  districts  in  the 
United  States. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  In  room  2228, 
Dirksen  Office  Building,  commencing  at 
10  a.m.  on  February  27  and  28,  1973. 

On  February  27,  testimony  will  be  re- 
ceived from  the  chief  judges  of  the  East- 
ern District  of  Texas,  Northern  District 
of  Oklahoma  and  the  Eastern  District  of 
Tennessee. 

On  February  28,  testimony  will  be  re- 
ceived from  the  chief  judges  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Districts  of  In- 
diana and  New  Jersey. 

Communications  relative  to  these  hear- 
ings should  be  directed  to  the  subcom- 
mittee staff,  6306  Dirksen  Office  Building, 
extension  5-3618. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  A 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing by  the  full  committee  has  been 
scheduled  for  Wednesday,  February  28, 


1973,  at  10:30  ajn.,  in  room  2228,  Dirk- 
sen Office  BuUdlnjg.  on  the  following 
nomination: 

Louis  Patrick  Gray  m,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  Director.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  persons 
requesting  to  testify  on  this  nomination 
to  file  with  the  committee.  In  writing,  on 
or  before  Tuesday,  February  27, 1973,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
ISSUES  RAISED  BY  THE  OPERA- 
TIONS OF  MULTINA-nONAL  COR- 
PORAITONS 

Mr.  REBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Trade  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  issues  raised  by  the  opera- 
tions of  multinational  corporations  be- 
ginning Monday,  February  26,  1973. 

The  schedule  of  witnesses  is  as  follows : 
Schedule  of  Vi'rrNEssES 

Monday,  February  26,  Peter  M.  Flanlgan, 
Executive  Director,  Council  on  International 
Economic  Policy  and  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President. 

Donald  M.  Kendall.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Pepsi  Co.  Inc.,  and  Chairman,  Emergency 
Committee  for  Foreign  Trade. 

Tuesday,  February  27,  Thomas  A.  Murphy, 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Gteneral  Motors 
Corporation. 

Wednesday,  February  28,  Frederick  Dent, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Sam  Plssar,  International  lawyer  and  au- 
thor 

Thursday,  March  1,  Gilbert  E.  Jones,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  IBM  World  Trade  Cor- 
poration. 

Leonard  Woodcock,  President,  United  Auto 
Workers  Union  of  America. 

Tuesday,  March  6,  George  Meany,  Presi- 
dent, AFL-CIO. 

Perry  WUson,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Union  Carbide  Corporation. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  international  economic  po- 
sition is  undergoing  profound  change — 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  our  almost 
$7  billion  past  year  trade  deficit,  and  our 
continuing  high  rate  of  imemplosmaent 
demonstrate  that  new  approaches  are 
needed  to  deal  with  this  new  situation. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  emergence  of 
the  multinational  corporation  as  a  major 
factor  in  international  production  and 
trade.  The  production  of  these  companies 
already  accounts  for  about  one-sixth  of 
the  gross  world  product  and  is  growing 
at  a  faster  rate  than  total  world 
production. 

The  multinational  firms'  unique  ability 
to  combine  capital,  technology,  and  man- 
agement from  one  coimtry,  with  labor 
and  raw  materials  from  others,  has  truly 
internationalized  the  production  process. 
But  grave  doubts  have  been  voiced  over 
the  nature  of  these  operations  and  the 
vast  power  at  the  command  of  these 
firms.  Proponents  of  the  multinational 
corporation  argue  that  these  firms  create 
jobs,  expand  exports  and  markets,  and 
help  our  balance  of  payments  while  con- 
tributing to  the  economic  development 
of  host  countries. 

Critics  maintain  that  the  operations 
of  the  multinational  companies  pose  a 


threat  to  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing, jobs  and  the  industrial  base  of  the 
United  States  by  transferring  technology 
and  production  overseas.  They  point  out 
that  capital,  management  and  technol- 
ogy are  internationally  mobile,  while 
labor  clearly  is  not.  They  argue  that  the 
deterioration  of  the  U.S.  position  in  world 
trade  and  our  current  high  rate  of  un- 
employment is  due,  in  large  measure,  to 
the  operation  of  our  multinational  firms. 

To  better  understand  this  matter  and 
what  measures  should  be  taken  to  deal 
with  it,  the  subcommittee  will  be  seeking 
answers  to  the  following  questions  during 
theliearings: 

First.  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the 
competitive  position  of  U.S.  industry  In 
world  markets  and  to  create  additional 
employment  in  the  United  States,  and 
what  contributions  can  multinational 
companies  make  to  this  end? 

Two.  To  what  extent  do  foreign  trade 
barriers  and  the  actions  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments encourage  the  shift  of  Ameri- 
can productive  facilities  and  technology 
to  other  countries,  and  how  should  these 
problems  be  treated? 

Third.  What  will  be  the  competitive 
position  of  our  basic  manufacturing  in- 
dustries 10  or  20  years  from  now  if  our 
present  tax,  trade,  and  antitrust  laws 
continue  to  be  essentially  unchanged'' 
What  policies  should  the  United  States 
adopt  to  ease  the  effects  of  economic 
dislocations  while  seeking  improvements 
in  our  competitive  position  in  world 
trade? 

Four.  Are  there  realistic  alternatives 
to  the  solutions  embodied  in  the  Hartke- 
Burke  legislation? 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public 
hearing  has  been  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day, February  28,  1973,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in 
room  2228  Dirksen  Office  Buildinp,  on  the 
following  nominations : 

Herbert  A.  Fogel,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
by  U.S.  district  judge.  Eastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  vice  Ralph  C.  Body, 
retired. 

Joseph  F.  Weis,  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge.  Third  Circuit, 
vice  Abraham  L.  Freedman,  deceased. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  <Mr.  McClellani; 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  and  mj'self  as  chairman. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  A 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
has  scheduled  a  hearing  March  6  on  the 
nomination  of  Robert  W.  Long,  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  charge  of  conservation, 
research,  and  education.  The  hearing 
will  be  in  room  324  Russell  Office  Build- 
ing, beginning  at  10  a.m.  Anjone  wishing 
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tc  testify  should  contact  the  committee 
clirk  as  soon  as  possible. 
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TIE  BUDGET— ADDRESS  BY  SENA- 
TOR HUMPHREY  TO  WOMEN'S  NA- 
TIONAL DEMOCRATIC  CLUB 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Prbruary  15.  I  spoke  to  the  Women's 
N  itlonal  Democratic  Club,  regarding  the 
Piesident's  1974  budget  proposal.  As  I 
nc  te  in  my  remarks,  the  more  I  analyze 
th  a  budget,  the  more  I  find  in  the  way 
of  deception,  disengagement,  and  aban- 
donment of  the  idea  that  the  purpose  of 
is  to  lead  the  Nation  in  find- 
solutions  to  our  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seit  that  these  remarks  be  printed  in 
th  i  Record. 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wt  8  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Ri  KARKS  OF  Senator  Humphret  to  Wobon's 

iATiONAi.  Democratic  Club,  on  the  Prisi- 
1  ient's  Bxtdget 

i4y  fellow  Democrats,  we  are  hearing  a  lot 
-  —  days  about  the  conflict  between  the 
lent  and  the  Congress.  Today.  I  want  to 
about  a  chief  cause  of  that  conflict — 
uxilateral  assertion  of  Presidential  will  and 
poror.  without  consultation  with  the  Con- 
grisa. 
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:  Towbere  Is  such  an  unconsltutlonai  as- 
tlon  of  Presidential  will  more  evident  than 
the  President's  1974  budget  proposal,  In 
which  he  cuts  back  and  cuts  out  dozens  of 
pnrgrams  without  asking  consent  of  the 
Coigress. 
"he 
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ADDITIONAL   STATEMENTS 


more  I  look  at  this  budget,  the  more 

convinced  that  It  represents  a  policy 

Irresponsibility,  deception  and  dlsengage- 

iit  by  the  Federal  government  from  the 

leal  problems  of  urban  decay  and  rural 

'erty. 

policy  of  disengagement  Is  wrapped, 
course.  In  the  rhetorical  sheep's  clothing 
lecentrallzatlon  and  local  self -determina- 


tion 

ut  underneath  this  Jargon  Is  the  most 
codent  expression  of  Republican  do-nothlng- 
Isn  that  we  have  seen  in  recent  years.  One 
wo  lid  not  expect  to  see  such  an  elaborate 
Idejlogy  hidden  between  the  covers  of  such 
t  sdlous  document  as  the  budget.  But  there 

]  9  • 

1  ndless   rhetoric   about   spending  reform, 
ni  I  none  about  tax  reform. 
]  ndless    talk    about    Congressional    over- 
ling— and    "a    father-knows-best"    de- 
fer a  budget  celling  of  exactly  $268.7 
l|lon.    (No  more,   no  less,   now  don't  ask 
questions.  Junior.)    But  no  mention  of 
fact  that  Congress  has  consistently  re- 
duced President  Nixon's  budgets. 

i  of  talk  about  federal  programs  not 
woiklng.  but  no  data  on  how  effective  or  In- 
effqctlve  programs  actually  are. 

«   of    talk    about    self-reliance — but    a 
wholesale  dismantling  of  programs  designed 
help  people  become  self-reliant — In  Job 
-'•ag.  education,  health. 

1  of  double  talk  about  increasing  funds 
wh4n  programs  are  actually  being  phased 
and  saving  funds  when  nothing  was 
1.  Look  at  some  of  these  deceptions  In 
budget : 
^  ental  health.  The  administration  says  It 
I  loubllng  the  funds  for  Mental  Health. 
■:  .  If  you  look  at  the  dollar  amounts,  they 
•604.500.000  for  1973  and  »1.2  billion  for 
What  we  arent  told  Is  that  the  Presl- 
Is  phasing  out  Community  Mental 
Hea  1th  Centers  and  that  all  the  money  for  the 
elgl  t-year  phase-out  la  Included  In  this  year's 
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budget.  $472  million  dollars  Is  supposed  to 
last  for  eight  years.  That's  deceptive  budget- 
ing. 

Social  services.  The  administration  claims  It 
Is  saving  $2.7  billion  from  not  spending  social 
service  money.  But  Congress  enacted  that 
celling  last  year.  The  extra  money  Nixon 
claims  he  Is  saving  simply  does  not  exist.  It 
Is  a  State  "wish  list":  Never  programmed, 
never  allocated. 

Pollution  control.  President  Nixon  claims 
he  Is  putting  more  money  Into  pollution  con- 
trol. But  In  fact  what  he  Is  really  doing  is 
paying  States  back  for  the  money  they  put 
Into  pollution  control — water  and  sewer 
grants.  There  are  no  new  water  and  sewer 
construction  grants  In  this  budget. 

Human  resources.  The  administration 
claims  It  Is  putting  47%  of  the  new  budget 
Into  Human  Resources.  But  what  they  don't 
tell  you  Is  that  Social  Security  trust  funds 
are  figured  Into  that  47  % . 

So  If  you  take  out  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds,  the  actual  amount  devoted  to  human 
as  well  as  housing,  pollution  and  transporta- 
tion Is  less  than  25% . 

Underneath  all  this  talk,  all  this  deception, 
what's  going  on  Is  as  simple  as  ABC — or 
IT&T. 

The  President  Is  doing  his  level  best  to 
protect  the  interests  of  corporate  business 
and  the  affluent,  and  is  asking  the  broad 
spectrum  of  Americans  who  are  not  so  for- 
tunate to  pay  the  price  of  that  protection. 

What  makes  this  strategy  so  dangerous  la 
that  the  President  knows  that  the  number 
of  Americans  who  need  help  Is  no  longer 
an  absolute  majority. 

Add  up  the  disabled,  the  elderly,  the  un- 
employed, the  rural  poor,  low-Income  stu- 
dents, welfare  recipients,  and  the  mentallv 
111. 

You  get  a  huge  number  of  people  who  can- 
not become  self-reliant  without  some  assist- 
ance. 

You  get  millions  of  people.  But  the  Presi- 
dent knows  that  you  do  not  get  a  political 
majority. 

His  Interest  Is  In  developing  this  kind  of 
majority  for  the  long-term  health  of  the 
Republlctm  party. 

The  President's  budget  program  divides 
this  country  Into  the  haves  and  the  have- 
nots  with  a  vengeance. 

But  he  will  not  succeed. 

He  win  not  succeed,  because  the  American 
taxpayer  knows  that  the  problems  that  the 
President  is  throwing  back  at  State  and 
local  governments  will  cost  money  to  solve. 

The  taxpayer  knows  that  sales  and  prc^- 
erty  taxes  will  have  to  go.Vip,  as  a  result  of 
the  President's  decision  to  disengage  from 
our  national  domestic  problems. 

The  taxpayer  knows,  that  some  corpora- 
tions and  a  privileged  few  are  getting  away 
with  tax  murder. 

Look  at  the  facts: 

Only  16  percent  of  federal  revenues  comes 
from  corporations  today,  compared  to  30 
{yercent  two  decades  ago. 

The  government  collects  twice  as  much 
from  regressive  payroll  taxes.  And  It  collects 
three  times  as  much  from  personal  Income 
taxes  as  it  does  from  corporations. 

Every  reasonable  person  knows  we  need 
tax  reform.  But  It's  not  mentioned  once  In 
the  budget  message. 

The  President  couldn't  care  less  about  the 
Inequities  of  these  tax  breaks  to  business — 
he  couldn't  care  less  about  the  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  revenue  dollars  lost  in  his  own  re- 
cession. Because  he  firmly  believes  that  more 
revenues  would  mean  more  government,  and 
to  him  more  government  Is  bad. 

The  President's  1974  budget  Is  Repub- 
lican vintage,  brought  to  us  In  a  shiny  new 
bottle — packaged  by  the  White  House's  Madi- 
son Avenue  staff.  Take  off  the  shiny  1974 
wrappings,  and  what's  new? 

Republican  leaders,  and  In  particular.  Pres- 
ident Nixon,  have  a  long  history  of  opposi- 


tion to  federal  aid  to  education,  to  Medl- 
care,  to  low  and  moderate  Income  housing, 
to  programs  that  help  the  poor  to  get  out  of 
poverty,  to  tax  Juatlce  for  all  Americans. 

President  Nixon  apparently  believes  that 
the  American  public  can  buy  solutions  to 
our  public  problems  In  the  private  market- 
places. 

He  does  not  seem  to  understand  that 
our  urgent  human  and  community  problems 
require  the  vigorous  and  concerted  action 
of  government  at  all  levels,  In  partnership 
with  the  private  sector. 

He  does  not  seem  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  national  priorities.  He  talks  about 
human  resources,  but  as  an  abstraction,  as 
a  budget  Item. 

He  lumps  In  SocUl  Security  trust  funds 
with  funds  for  education,  health,  environ- 
ment, and  proudly  points  to  the  total. 

The  fact  Is  that  these  social  security  trust 
funds  are  funded  by  Individuals  for  them- 
selves and  cannot  be  used  to  forge  public 
tools  to  deal  with  public  problems,  except  of 
course,  the  Important  problem  of  modest 
Income  and  health  care  In  old  age. 

The  fact  Is  that  less  than  one  quarter  of 
the  President's  budget  goes  for  developing 
public  tools  to  solve  such  massive  national 
problems  as  urban  decay,  crime,  drugs, 
health,  mental  Ulness,  low-Income  housing. 
Job  training,  transportation,  and  pollution! 

Does  the  President  know  that  there  are 
18  million  disabled  people  In  this  coimtry, 
as  he  cuts  back  on  training  programs  that 
could  make  some  of  them  self-supporting? 

Has  he  ever  visited  a  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion center  or  a  community  mental  health 
center — programs  his  budget  phrases  out. 

What  the  President  has  laid  forth  In  this 
budget  Is  his  political  phUosophy.  He  has 
fiung  down  the  gauntlet,  and  the  next  move 
Is  up  to  us. 

The  flrst  thing  we  must  do  Is  to  go  back 
to  the  wellsprlngs  of  Democratic  philosophy. 

The  text  for  today— the  text  for  the  com- 
ing days  of  the  93rd  Congress — Is  found  In 
the  1937  Inaugural  Address  of  President 
Roosevelt  when  he  said,  "The  test  of  our 
progress  Is  not  whether  we  add  to  the  abun- 
dance of  those  who  have  much;  It  Is  whether 
we  provide  enough  for  those  who  have  too 
Uttle." 

Where  does  the  Nixon  budget  come  out  on 
this  test?  You  tell  me. 

Where  does  the  President  come  out  on 
President  Roosevelt's  vision  of  a  world 
founded  upon  four  essential  freedoms?  We 
must  recall  them,  and  re-dedlcste  otirselves 
to  them: 

The  first  Is  freedom  of  speech  and  expres- 
sion, everywhere  In  the  world. 

Does  his  Administration  understand  this? 
Does  he  understand  that  the  most  unique 
aspect  of  the  American  system  Is  the  extraor- 
dinary latitude  given  to  the  press— the 
constitutional  assertion  In  the  first  amend- 
ment that  "no  law"  shall  abridge  the  free- 
dom of  the  Press?  Does  he  understand  this  as 
he  moves  to  Increase  government  secrecy. 
Intimidate  television  networks,  deny  Journal- 
ists the  right  to  confidential  news  sources, 
and  threaten  loss  of  licenses  for  local  TV 
stations  who  fall  to  censor  "elitist  gossip" 
from  network  news  programs? 

The  second  Is  freedom  of  every  person 
to  worship  God  In  his  own  way — everywhere 
In  the  world. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  President 
seems  to  understand  this  particular  free- 
dom. 

The  third  Is  freedom  from  want.  For  this, 
the  President  would  substitute  self-reliance. 

People  want  to  be  self-reliant  but  we  also 
know  that  before  you  can  be  self-reliant  you 
need  education,  you  need  to  be  healthy,  vou 
need  to  have  a  Job  skill.  We  know  that  the 
federal  government  has  helped  to  provide 
these  things  because  In  the  past  local  and 
state  governments  did  not  or  could  not. 

The  fourth  freedom  Is  freedom  from  fear. 
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This  the  President  understands  all  too  weU. 
He  knows  that  many  Americans  are  afraid — 
afraid  to  go  out  at  night;  afraid  of  busing; 
afraid  of  economic  and  social  change. 

The  President  knows  full  well  that  fear 
paralyzes.  His  strategy  seems  to  be  to  play 
on  those  fears. 

So  the  first  thing  we  must  do  Is  to  re- 
assert the  values  of  the  Democratic  Party 
against  the  Nixon  Ideology  of  domestic  dis- 
engagement, rert.reat  and  defeat. 

The  second  thing  we  must  do  is  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  how  these  Democratic  values 
are  to  be  Implemented.  There  Is  no  better 
place  to  start  than  with  Congress. 

Clearly,  the  Congress  has  already  been  tak- 
ing some  steps  to  Implement  these  values. 
We  have  cut  defense  spending,  space  and 
foreign  aid  and  Increased  social  programs. 
And  this  Is  why  the  President  Is  angry. 

But  Congress  must  do  much  more.  It  must 
take  the  Initiative — set  priorities,  reevalu- 
ate and  update  existing  programs. 

It  mtist  create  new  mechanisms  to  put  Its 
house  In  order:  An  Office  of  Budget  Analysis 
and  I»rogram  Evaluation;  a  realignment  of 
committee  Jurisdictions. 

It  must  take  a  hard  look  at  the  tax  laws 
and  pass  tax  reform  measures. 

And,  most  Important,  It  must  assert  the 
people's  will  as  to  national  priorities — not  the 
will  of  anonj-mous  OMB  bureaucrats  and  an 
isolated  President. 

We  need  a  whole  new  way  of  looking  at  na- 
tional priorities. 

We  need  to  think  bigger  about  the  long- 
term  growth  of  this  vast  nation.  What  will 
be  our  needs  ten,  twenty  years  from  now? 
Change  has  accelerated  so  fast  that  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  plan  only  one  or  two  years 
ahead. 

Many  of  the  programs  that  are  on  the 
books  are  getured  to  present  needs  only.  They 
are  potentlaly  obsolete. 

The  answer  Is  not  Nixon's — to  scrap  them, 
without  developing  new  answers — and  to 
simply  depend  on  underfinanced  local  gov- 
ernment to  develop  local  solutions  to  na- 
tional problems — problems  which  are  un- 
manageable If  attacked  only  on  the  local 
level. 

The  answer  Is  to  think  In  fresh  terms  about 
solutions. 

We  need  to  think  about  a  Balanced  Na- 
tional Growth  and  Development  Policy,  so 
that  we  can  plan  for  the  future,  and  spend 
our  money  wisely.  We  will  not  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  energy  crisis  or  the  transportation 
crisis  without  such  planning.  The  lack  of 
such  planning  Is,  in  fact,  why  we  now  face 
such  crises. 

So  we  need  brainpower  for  planning.  We 
also  need  manpower  for  financing  our  plans. 
We  need  to  think  about  a  Domestic  Develop- 
ment Bank,  to  deal  with  the  financial  crisis 
of  our  cities,  and  the  economic  disintegration 
of  our  rural  areas. 

These  are  mechanisms.  Maybe  they're  not 
perfect  ones.  The  point  Is  that  the  Deino- 
cratlc  party  must  vigorously  examine  what 
mechanisms  must  be  developed  to  assure  the 
economic  and  social  health  of  our  nation. 

The  health  of  children,  and  their  right 
to  a  childhood  which  nurtures  rather  than 
warps. 

The  health  of  adtilt  men  and  women,  and 
their  right  to  Uve  In  a  decent  neighborhood 
and  have  productive  employment. 

The  health  of  the  elderly,  and  their  right 
to  an  old  age  with  dignity  and  security. 

And  we  must  start  thinking  about  how 
to  make  government  more  responsive  to  peo- 
ple at  the  neighborhood  level. 

Simply  dumping  problems  back  Into  the 
laps  of  state  and  local  government,  as  the 
President  proposes,  does  not  mean  that  the 
average  person  is  going  to  get  more  for  his 
tax  money.  Given  the  almost  certain  Increase 
In  regressive  local  and  state  taxes  that  Is 
sure  to  follow  he  will  undoubtedly  get  less. 


Let's  have  some  fresh  thinking  about  the 
relationship  between  government  and  neigh- 
borhoods. 

Perhaps  we  should  have  neighborhood 
revenue  sharing,  to  assure  that  people  can 
get  their  money's  worth  back  In  services. 

Perhaps  we  should  create  Incentives  In  the 
ta':  system  so  that  Americans  can  get  some 
tax  credit  for  the  time  they  put  In  on  pub- 
lic-service work — Just  as  the  affluent  get 
credit  for  cash  contributions — thus  stimulat- 
ing a  new  dimension  of  public  service  ac- 
tivity, at  the  neighborhood  level  and  beyond. 
Such  a  tax  mechanism,  combined  with 
neighborhood  revenue  sharing* — and  even 
computer-matching — could  lead  to  a  revlta- 
llzatlon  and  rebumanizatlon  of  neighbor- 
hoods through  exchange  of  services — and  cut 
down  spawning  government  bureaucracy; 
non  working  mothers  providing  child-care  to 
children  of  working  mothers;  teenage  youth 
tutoring  younger  youth;  neighbors  providing 
car  transportation  for  the  elderly. 

Some  such  means  is  needed  to  match  up 
our  unused  human  resources  with  the  vast 
unmet  needs  of  people  who  need  help — or 
Just  friendship.  There  are  literally  millions 
of  women,  youth,  and  others  who  would 
take  advantage  of  such  a  tax  Incentive  to 
help  rehabilitate  mental  hospital  Inmates, 
prisoners,  the  elderly,  the  disabled. 

Perhaps  we  also  need  to  establish  pro- 
ductivity guidelines  for  public  municipal 
services,  as  is  being  done  in  New  York. 

Perhaps  we  should  create  a  new  role  for 
working  people — steelworkers  as  well  as  doc- 
tors and  lawyers — In  our  schools,  to  give 
desperately  needed  vocational  guidance  to 
our  children. 

Perhaps  we  need  new  Incentives  for  neigh- 
borhoods to  share  cars,  electric  lawnmow- 
ers,  and  snowplows,  to  cut  down  noise  and 
air  pollution,  and  meet  the  Impending  energy 
crisis. 

These  are  Just  some  small  Ideas — people- 
level,  neighborhood-level  ideas.  They  should 
be  explored.  We  must  try.  Again,  we  must 
remember  what  F.  D.  R.  said:  "The  country 
needs  .  .  .  bold,  persistent  experimentation.  It 
Is  common  sense  to  take  a  method  and  try 
It.  If  It  falls,  admit  It  frankly  and  try  an- 
other. But  above  all,  try  something." 

But  President  Nixon  has  put  a  freeze  on 
experimentation,  on  thinking  fresh  in  big 
ways  or  small  ways — about  the  nation  as  a 
whole  or  your  neighborhood  In  particular. 
His  Is  an  attempt  to  recapture  some  Imagi- 
nary past,  where  technological  and  economic 
and  social  change  did  not  require  new,  vigor- 
ous governmental  mechanisms  at  both  na- 
tional and  local  levels. 

To  me,  the  challenge  to  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  clear.  There  is  a  vacuum  of  national 
domestic  leadership  In  the  nation.  The  Dem- 
ocratic Party  and  the  Congress  must  fill  it. 


LETTER  TO  A  COLLEGE  YOUTH  AND 
A  REPLY 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  a  lot 
has  been  said  in  recent  years  about  the 
"generation  gap"  that  supposedly  exists 
between  the  youth  of  our  country  and 
their  elders.  While  I  generally  abhor 
labels  of  this  kind  because  they  tend  to 
oversimplify  a  situation.  It  will  have  to  be 
conceded  that  events  of  the  past  few 
years  have  demonstrated  some  rather 
sharp  conflicts  of  views  between  parents 
and  children. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  a  good  friend, 
W.  T.  "BiU"  Payne  of  Oklahoma  City,  I 
have  recently  read  two  very  thoughtful 
and  articulate  expressions  to  today's 
society,  as  viewed  by  a  middle-aged 
father  and  a  high  school  senior. 

One  is  a  widely  printed  "Letter  to  a 
College  Youth"  written  by  William  P. 


McCurdy,  vice  president,  public  relatiwis. 
Sears,  Roebuck  k  Co.  Mr.  Payne  sent 
a  copy  of  this  letter  to  his  grandnlece. 
Julie  Darling  of  Burwell.  Nebr.  Julie  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  response,  and  as  Mr. 
Payne  says. 

It  was  so  full  of  common  sense  and  such 
good  analysis  of  thinking  of  some  of  our 
youth  I  wanted  to  share  It  with  you. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  would  benefit  greatly  from 
these  observations  and  therefore  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  two  letters 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

LETTiS  TO  A  COLLEGE  YOUTH 

(By  William  P.  McCurdy) 
I  am  54  years  old  and  I  classlfv  this  as 
middle-aged.  I  have  lived  through  a  depres- 
sion; I  have  lost  fotir  years  to  war;  I  am  In- 
vested with  sweat  and  I  am  absolutely  sick 
of  some  of  the  younger  generation:  the  hip- 
pies, the  ylpples.  the  dlpples,  the  mUltants 
and  all  of  their  nonsense. 

I  am  tired,  as  a  member  of  my  generation, 
of  being  blamed,  maimed  and  contrite.  I 
contend  that  we,  my  generation,  have  spent 
too  much  time  telling  the  younger  generation 
that  they  are  a  different  breed— how  wonder- 
ful they  are.  I  submit  to  you  that  youth  has 
always  been  wonderful.  We  were  wonderful 
when  we  were  young  but  that  didn't  give  us 
any  license  to  tear  up  the  place 

The  younger  generation  tells  us  today  that 
they're  up-tight  about  a  lot  of  things.  I'd 
like  to  tell  you  about  some  things  that  I'm 
up-tight  about.  Im  disturbed  that  on  few 
college  compuses  in  the  United  States  today 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice- 
President,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  can  come 
to  talk  to  the  students  without  disruption 
physical  abuse  or  Intimidation.  Yet  at  the 
same  time,  a  convicted  murderer,  a  dope 
peddler  or  one  committed  to  overthrow  our 
government  cannot  only  get  a  respectful 
hearing,  but  be  paid  a  handsome  honorarium 
to  boot. 

Recently  I  sent  a  son  to  college.  And  when 
I  stuffed  in  his  pocketbook  the  check  for  his 
tuition  and  his  room  and  board  and  his  books 
and  his  activity  fees  and  on  and  on,  I  also 
took  the  time  out  to  wTlte  a  little  letter  In 
the  hope  that  he  would  read  It  I  don't  know 
whether  it  will  do  him  any  good,  but  here's 
what  I  said : 

Dear  Son:  So  you're  off  to  college!  Your 
mother  and  I  hope  that  It  will  be  a  worth- 
while experience  for  you.  I'm  not  sure  about 
this.  I  have  a  friend  who's  had  a  son  in  col- 
lege two  or  three  years  and  I  asked  him  not 
long  ago:  "Has  going  to  coUege  been  a  worth- 
whUe  experience  for  your  son?"  He  said. 
"Well,  I  think  so.  It  sure  has  cured  his  mother 
from  bragging  on  him."  And  I  know  another 
young  man  who  has  been  in  college  a  couple 
of  years  and  I  asked  him :  "What  do  you  think 
of  college?  Has  it  been  worthwhUe  for  you?" 
"Well,"  he  said,  "I'm  not  sure."  He  said, 
"When  I  am  at  coUege  I'm  a  liberal,  when 
I'm  home  I'm  a  conservative  and  when  I'm 
alone  I'm  confused."  Now  we  don't  want 
you.  my  son,  to  be  confused.  We  like  you  the 
way  you  are  right  now.  We  think  you  think 
straight  about  things,  but  you're  going  to 
undergo  a  new  experience  and  I'd  like  to  talk 
to  you  about  It  a  Uttle  bit. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  there  are  many  things 
about  you,  your  actions  and  about  your 
country  that  I  should  have  discussed  with 
you  already.  Now  it  may  come  as  a  shock  to 
you  to  know  this,  but  I  was  young  once  too. 
And  I'd  like  to  teU  you  that  I  know  more 
about  being  young  than  you  know  about  be- 
ing old.  You  are  fortunate  to  be  a  citizen  by 
birth  of  the  greatest  covin  try  on  this  earth. 
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■y  3ur  generation  has  been  freed  of  the  nag- 
glDg  worries  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 
T  }u're  the  product  of  an  afBuency,  which  has 
b  len  created  for  you  by  your  parents.  Today's 
g(  neratlon  Is  able  to  afford  a  hypersensitivity 
U  social  problems.  I  would  like  you  to  know 
tl  Is,  my  son :  sensitivity  is  not  the  property 
o!  the  young,  nor  was  it  Invented  in  1050. 
Y  )ur  generation  didn't  invent  It,  you  don't 
o'  m  It  and  what  you  seek  to  attain  all  man- 
klQd  has  sought  to  attain  throughout  the 
a(es. 

Society,  or  as  your  generation  sometimes 
r«  rers  to  it,  "the  establishment,"  Is  not  a 
fc  reign  thing  that  we  seek  to  impose  on  the 
yc  ung.  We  know  that  our  generation  has 
b<  en  far  from  perfect,  but  I  would  remind 
yc  u  that  we  didn't  make  it,  we  have  only 
Bc  Light  to  make  it  better,  and  the  fact  that 
w  I  have  not  been  100  per  cent  successfiU  is 
tl:  e  story  of  all  generations.  Just  as  It  will  be 
ti  e  story  of  your  generation. 

Society  hangs  together  by  the  stitching  of 
m  my  threads.  No  18-year-old  is  the  product 
Ju  it  of  bis  18  years.  He  Is  the  product  of  3000 
ye  iXB  of  the  development  of  mankind  and  I 
w(  uld  remind  you,  my  son,  that  throughout 
thsee  years  injustice  has  existed  and  it  has 
b«  >n  fought.  Rules  have  been  outmoded  and 
thsy  have  been  changed.  Doom  has  hung 
ovsr  man  and  somehow  it  has  been  avoided. 
Ui  Ljust  wars  have  occurred  and  pain  has  been 
th  9  cost  of  progress.  Need  I  remind  you  too, 
th  tt  man  has  always  persevered?  And  so, 
wl  en  your  generation  says  that  we  must 
so  ve  all  of  the  country's  problems  by  next 
W  Klnesday  morning  at  9  o'clock  or  you'll 
hi  ff  and  puff  and  blow  our  house  down.  I 
coild  only  characterize  this  as  stupid,  un- 
tb  .nking,  Irrational  immaturity.  Mankind 
ca  1  never  hope  for  anything  better  on  earth 
th  &n  to  leave  this  world  Just  a  little  bit  bet- 
te  ■  than  he  found  it. 

'AU  right,"  you  say  to  me,  "What  has  your 
ge  aeration  done?"  Let's  come  to  grips  with 
this  one  right  now.  When  you  get  to  college 
yc  Li*re  going  to  hear  a  lot  of  antl-establlsh- 
mi  int  talk.  Now  first  let's  examine  Just  who 
the  establishment.  To  begin  with  it's  your 
and  your  father  and  your  aunts  and 
uncles  and  your  adult  friends  that  you 
alirays  seem  to  think  so  much  of.  We're  the 
es^bllahment.  We're  not  perfect  but  we're 
proud  of  what  we've  done.  And  when 
think  of  the  establishment,  I'd  like  you 
think  of  us  in  thla  way:  We  are  the  people 
have  increased,  in  our  generation,  the 
expectancy  in  this  country  by  more  than 
i|per  cent.  We  are  the  people  who  have  erad- 
plagues.  We  are  the  people  who  de- 
veloped the  Salk  vaccine.  It  came  along  too 
lai  e  for  us,  but  without  it  many  of  you  and 
yo  IT  generation  would  either  be  dead  or 
crl  ppled  today. 

'  Ve  are  the  people  who  have  reduced  the 
wc  rking  day  by  one-third  and  at  the  same 
tlrie  more  than  doubled  per  capita  output. 
W(  're  the  people  who  have  built  thousands 
an  1  thousands  of  high  schools  and  colleges 
an  1  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  on  higher 
ed  icatlon  thereby  making  It  available  to  the 
ml  lllons.  when  at  one  time  it  was  the  prov- 
ln(  e  of  the  very  few.  We're  the  people  who, 
wl  iiout  auiy  bloodshed,  back  In  the  1930s 
efl  scted  a  social  revolution  so  humane  in  Its 
CO  isequences  that  it  tends  to  make  the  fa- 
me us  French  Revolution  look  like  a  mere  out- 
burst  of  savagery  and  the  famous  Russian 
fU  srolutlon  a  down-right  p>olltlcal  retrogres- 

SlCQ. 

Ve're  the  people  who  defeated  Hitler,  cen- 
tal ned  Stalin  and  made  Khrushchev  back 
do  vn.  There  is  today  a  flag  and  a  plaque  on 
th  I  moon  attesting  to  the  fact  that  my  gen- 
en  tlon  put  the  first  man  there.  We're  the 
pe  >ple  who  split  the  atom,  for  good  or  evil, 
th(  ireby  releasing  the  primal  energy  of  the 
ca  mos  for  all  mankind.  And  in  my  Judgment 
during  all  of  this  time  we  have  created  a 
gri  at  literature,  exciting  architecture  and 
ha  ire  conducted  extensive  experimentation  in 
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all  of  the  arts.  And  I'm  going  to  restrain  my 
enthusiasm,  perhaps,  for  pointing  out  to  you 
that  we  also  developed  the  automatic  trana- 
mission  and  maybe  that's  why  so  many  of 
your  generation  are  so  shiftless. 

LntX  AN  INQtrismOK 

Your  generation  has  been  most  articulate 
In  saying  what's  wrong  with  my  generation. 
Our  generation,  on  the  other  hand,  has  had 
no  voice,  no  announcers,  no  press,  that  which 
la  right  with  us  has  been  burled  in  silence 
and  we  tend  to  lose  by  default.  So  my  son, 
in  this  letter  I'm  invoking  the  first  amend- 
ment in  behalf  of  my  generation.  My  gen- 
eration was  a  creature  of  the  depression. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  Invited  to  a  major  uni- 
versity in  our  country  to  speak  to  the  busi- 
ness coUege — 1800  kids  there.  They  called  it 
a  "symposium," — they  should  have  called  it  a 
Spanish  Inquisition.  This  is  the  way  it 
worked:  Every  morning  at  8:30  I  would  make 
a  statement  for  30  minutes  on  behalf  of  the 
establishment,  on  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. For  the  rest  of  the  day,  including 
luncheon,  I  was  attacked  by  the  younger 
generation. 

I'll  never  forget  the  first  morning.  I  got 
through  at  9  o'clock  and  I  got  the  first  ques- 
tioner immediately.  The  yoimg  man  stood  up 
with  a  Custer  hair-cut,  a  Fu-Manchu  mus- 
tache, naked  from  the  waist  up,  barefooted 
.  .  .  they  dress  casually  there.  You've  heard 
of  the  "Rambling  Wreck  from  Georgia  Tech." 
This  kid  looked  like  the  "Total  Loss  from 
Holy  Cross."  And  he  pointed  his  finger  at  me 
and  he  said,  "I  charge  you  and  your  genera- 
tion with  being  materialistic.  I  say  that  every 
thought  and  every  deed  of  your  generation  Is 
prompted  by  the  profit  motive;  would  you 
care  to  comment  on  that?"  I  said.  "I  don't 
think  everything  we  do  Is  dedicated  to  prof- 
it." I  said,  "Of  all  the  profitable  investments 
I've  ever  known  In  my  life,  raising  kids  is 
right  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  And  if  all  of 
your  parents  ever  thought  about  was  profit, 
they  would  have  drowned  you  before  you  ever 
got  your  eyes  open." 

But  I  think  there  is  something  to  what 
you  say;  I  think  we're  materialistic,  yes,  I'll 
admit  to  it.  We're  all  creatures  of  our  own 
environment  and  we  came  along  during  the 
depression  days.  Things  weren't  very  good 
back  in  the  depression  days;  you  don't  know 
anything  about  that,  but  they  weren't  very 
good.  Things  were  so  bad  that  hitch-hikers 
were  asking  for  rides  going  in  either  direc- 
tion, they  didn't  care;  that's  how  bad  It  was. 

But  how,  how  can  we  explain  those  times 
to  you.  my  son,  you  don't  know  anything 
about  them.  You're  leaving  for  college  in  a 
car  that  cost  your  mother  and  me  three  times 
more  than  I  made  the  first  year  I  ever  worked 
for  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  And  it  wasn't 
because  your  car  is  that  big,  its  because  my 
salary  was  that  little.  That  wasn't  Sears  fault, 
that  was  the  ball  game,  that  was  the  ball 
park,  and  that  was  the  way  that  we  played 
It  in  those  days.  Sure  I  had  a  car,  in  my 
Junior  year  when  I  went  to  school  It  was  a 
Btrlpped-down-Model-T,  I  needed  In  order  to 
pick  up  laiuidry  and  cleaning  and  pressing. 
I  was  trying  to  work  my  way  through  school. 

TOO   MUCH — TOO   SOON 

In  those  days  I  never  Invited  a  girl  for  a 
date  unless  she  was  strong  enough  to  carry 
50  pounds  of  dirty  laundry.  And  this  may 
sound  strange  to  you,  but  I  think  that  we 
were  fortunate  In  those  days  because  all  of 
our  luxuries  and  most  of  our  necessities  came 
to  us  a  little  bit  at  a  time,  we  savored  them 
and  we  enjoyed  them  and  we  appreciated 
them  and  we  were  thus  motivated  to  work 
harder  to  get  more.  In  those  days  a  Job  was  a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  Joy  forever.  But  your 
generation  has  had  too  much,  too  soon. 

Let  me  talk  to  you  Just  a  second  about 
what  X  think  your  mother  and  I  owe  you.  I 
think  that  we  owe  you  food  and  clothing  and 
shelter  and  an  education,  and  all  the  love  and 
respect  that  you're  able  to  earn  for  yourself. 


Now  let  me  talk  to  you  about  something  I 
think  we  don't  owe  you.  I  think  we  don't  owe 
you  oiu"  souls,  our  privacy,  our  whole  Uvea, 
our  immunity;  not  only  from  our  mlstakee 
or  irom  your  own.  These  are  what  we  dont 
owe  you. 

Bob  Hope,  one  of  the  country's  great  en- 
tertainers and  a  great  citizen,  was  asked  last 
spring  if  he  would  spe&k  to  a  graduating 
class  in  the  United  States  and  give  thetn  a 
few  words  of  advice  on  going  out  Into  the 
world.  His  message  was  very  brief,  he  said 
"Don't  gol" 

Well  I'm  not  sure  this  Is  exactly  right.  I 
think  when  you  graduate  from  college  youll 
enjoy  testing  your  wings.  I  think  you'll  en- 
Joy  a  pride  of  authorship,  I  think  you'll 
enjoy  making  a  contribution  to  society,  and 
I  want  you  to  know  right  now,  my  son,  there 
are  many  things  that  you  and  your  genera- 
tion can  do.  I  readily  admit  that  everything 
that  my  generation  has  done  Is  not  right. 
In  solving  an  economic  problem  of  the  '30b[ 
I  know  very  well  that  we  created  social  prob- 
lems for  the  '60s  and  the  '70s,  and  you  are 
concerned  about  them  and  you  should  be. 
And  we're  proud  of  you. 

But  I  think  you  ought  to  know  that  It 
takes  time  to  get  these  things  done.  The 
technology  that  we've  delivered  to  you  and 
yoiu-  generation  today  has  caused  some  prob- 
lems and  every  action,  as  you've  learned  In 
physics,  brings  about  a  reaction.  And  today 
we've  got  more  automobiles  than  any  coun- 
try on  earth,  and  some  people  say  we've  got 
more  polluted  air.  We've  got  more  TV  seta 
today  than  any  country  on  earth  and  some 
people  say  we've  got  more  polluted  mindi. 
We've  got  more  food  today  than  any  coun- 
try on  earth  and  more  people  are  dying  of 
obesity. 

My  research  also  pointed  out  we  have  more 
bathtubs  than  any  other  country  on  earth, 
too,  for  whatever  that's  worth.  But  we  hope 
you  could  keep  the  beneflta  and  minimize 
the  risks,  we  hope  that  your  generation  can 
keep  the  cars  and  solve  the  pollution  prob- 
lem, we  hope  you  can  keep  the  TV  and  solve 
the  programming  problem,  w«  hope  you  can 
keep  the  food  and  solve  the  weight  prob- 
lem. 

Above  all  else  we  hope  that  you  will  not 
destroy  the  private  enterprise  system  In 
America.  We  hope  rather  that  you  will  under- 
stand It,  ^predate  It,  learn  to  cherish  It, 
because  II  you  dont.  my  son,  I  predict  that 
20  years  frcnn  now  you're  going  to  have  a 
son  driving  off  to  school  during  another  gen- 
eration gap  and  you're  going  to  be  defending 
your  generation  against  his  generation  and 
he's  going  to  be  saying  that  your  generation 
turned  out  to  be  a  bunch  of  sociological 
weirdos  who  were  the  residual  legatees  of  an 
econotnlc  Oarden  of  Eden  and  had  neither 
the  good  sense  nor  stren^h  to  preserve  It 
Sincerely, 

Tom  Dad. 

Decembes  24,  1972. 

Dear  Geeat-Uncle  Bill:  I  have  Just  read 
"Letter  to  a  College  Youth."  Perhaps  I'm  still 
too  young — not  being  a  college  youth  yet- 
to  discuss  the  letter  as  an  intelligent  writer, 
so  I  must  discuss  It  using  my  somewhat  naive 
mind. 

Mr.  McCurdy  pointed  out  the  really  great 
things  his  generation  ha«  accomplished.  And 
Indeed,  I'm  awed  at  the  defeat  of  crippling 
diseases,  reorganized  educational  system,  the 
automatic  doo-dads  that  make  life  so  much 
easier.  In  fact,  he  didn't  name  half  of  all 
the  wonders  his  generation  has  created.  Re- 
member that  my  utmost  respect  goes  to  the 
older  generation  in  the  following  discus- 
sional. 

Mr.  Mc  says  he  is  "tired,  as  a  member  of 
(his)  generation,  of  being  blamed,  maimed 
and  contrite."  As  an  18-year-old,  I  am  tired 
of  being  bracketted  with  the  hippies  and 
militants  and  'wlerdoe'.  I  am  only  one  of 
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the  millions  of  conservative,  common-sensed 
kids  who  will  soon  be  going  out  and  finding 
his  niche  in  the  world.  What  I  mean  to  say, 
■  Is  that  for  all  the  news  and  headlines  and 
wild  stories  that  are  flung  aroimd  nowadays, 
the  vast  majority  of  youth  Is  not  a  group 
of  protesters,  draft-evaders  and  bra-burners, 
but  level-headed  Individuals  with  eyes  that 
can  see  the  truth,  ears  that  hear  what's  go- 
ing on,  and  educated  minds  that  can  digest  It 
all. 

We  are  not  going  to  destroy  the  capitalis- 
tic society.  We  are  not  out  to  make  life  one 
big  commune.  For  heaven's  sake,  grant  us 
with  at  least  enough  common  sense  that  we 
know  what  a  good  thing  we've  got  going  for 
us.  It's  just  that  this  "good  thing"  needs  to 
be  polished,  and  it  needs  to  be  polished  with 
some  urgency  in  mind.  Pollution  is  spread- 
ing, a  futile  war  kills  thousands  every  year, 
our  resource  supply  is  rapidly  diminishing, 
our  wild-life  is  being  hunted  to  extinction, 
all  the  while  our  population  is  tripling. 

Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  if  we  had  all  the 
time  we  needed  to  sit  and  ponder  these  prob- 
lems and  make  slow,  sure  steps  to  solve 
them.  But  we  don't  have  that  much  time. 
With  acceleration  hitting  every  facet  of  life, 
maybe  it's  affected  ms  also  in  regarding  these 
problems.  We  won't  rest  easy  until  they  are 
solved. 

But  now  let  me  criticize  some  of  my  mili- 
tant contemporaries.  I  know,  Uncle  BUI,  I 
can  see  how  idiotic  these  violent  protests 
and  extreme  actions  are.  Look  at  what  a  mess 
they  have  already  made  of  the  world.  But 
these  rebels  do  not  represent  the  younger 
generation.  They  represent  themselves — 
their  own  Insecurities  and  failures  that  have 
overcome  them. 

Let's  take  a  closer  look  at  them.  How  did 
they  come  to  be  this  way?  I  think  that  the 
parents  of  these  poor,  "twisted  in  the  head" 
Iclds  must  have  failed  in  bringing  up  their 
children.  Yes,  It's  true,  they  gave  their  kids 
the  Salk  vaccine,  automation  and  money.  But 
they  bimdly  left  out  the  most  important 
factor  of  life — love  and  the  expression  of  love. 
Worshipping  pills  and  alcohol  Instead  of  Qod, 
they  have  raised  their  children.  And  now  the 
kids  are  turning  out  all  wrong,  and  everyone 
wants  to  know  the  reason.  Well,  monkey 
see,  monkey  do.  These  kids  are  confused,  and 
expression  is  coming  out  in  a  burning  chaos. 
The  needles  they  jab  Into  their  veins  are  no 
worse — but  the  reasons  for  getting  high  are 
the  same.  It's  an  escape.  They  can't  take  life. 
Disillusionment  has  come  on  too  strong.  They 
weren't  brought  up  with  mental  strength  or 
the  security  of  love.  Material  things  took 
their  place.  And  what's  to  pay?  Look  at  the 
headlines  .  .  . 

Once  again  I  stop.  The  "older"  generation 
Is  no  more  one  big  lot  of  Ucoholics  than  the 
younger  generation  is  a  mass  of  drug-sniffln' 
hippies.  In  fact,  this  world  of  people  can  not 
be  divided  into  two  generations — the  Archie 
Bunkers  in  one  group  and  rebels  in  the  other. 
The  majority  of  people  are  somewhere  In  be- 
tween the  two  extremes.  They  are  the  ones 
who  will  control  the  future. 

I  am  optimistic.  Haven't  you  noticed  al- 
ready how  different  things  are  now — com- 
pared with  the  late  60's?  Rousseau  said  some- 
thing: "There  was  never  a  time  when  civiliza- 
tion was  in  need  of  spiritual  awakening  that 
It  did  not  arrive."  Well,  it  has  arrived.  It 
came  on  In  the  late  60'b  and  what  a  rude 
awakening  It  was!  This  eye-opening  shock 
attacked  the  mistakes  that  Mr.  McCurdy  so 
readily  admitted.  But  look  at  past  history. 
Every  revolution  that  has  come  about  was 
started  by  a  small  few  who  were  declared 
lunatics.  Stop  and  look  at  the  outcomes  of 
these  revolutions.  They  nearly  always  turned 
out  for  the  best,  and  certainly  didn't  change 
the  majority  of  people  to  extremists.  The 
rebels  made  their  Impact,  the  majority  con- 
sidered these  new  ideas,  and  the  outcome  was 
a  compromised  generation.  Because  of  these 


revolutions  there  is  not  now  a  strict  class 
system,  and  the  United  States  of  America  can 
sustain  a  strong  democratic  government,  and 
wars  are  (I  hope)   coming  to  an  end. 

It's  unfortunate  that  the  rebels  have  to 
come  on  so  strong  and  knock  everything  out 
of  kilter,  but  life  always  settles  back  down. 
Like  I  said,  look  around  you  now.  People 
arent  t\iming  to  massive  protests  (as  much) 
but  instead  are  turning  to  conscientious 
awareness. 

Rap  sessions  are  developing  where  people 
can  talk  things  out  honestly.  It's  the  com- 
promise I  was  talking  about.  Life  will  change, 
but  not  to  anything  extreme. 

The  most  unfortunate  part  of  the  empha- 
sized generation  gap  is  that  It  leaves  you 
and  me  feeling  as  If  we  had  to  choose  a 
side.  I  know  that  you're  no  Archie  Bunker, 
and  I  hope  you  know  that  I  am  not  one  of 
the  kids  in  the  headlines.  We  are  two  of  the 
intelligent  persons  who  belong  to  the  ma- 
jority. It  is  up  to  us,  not  the  rebels,  to 
decide  about  the  future.  Once  again,  I'm 
optimistic. 

Here  is  something  that  I  noticed  about 
Mr.  McCvirdy's  letter  to  his  son.  I  think  he 
was  already  expecting  a  protest  from  his 
son;  therefore,  he  wrote  almost  defensively. 
This  will  immediately  make  his  son  feel 
offensively,  and  Bingo,  the  gap  spreads  an- 
other Inch.  If  he  would  have  done  a  little 
more  intelligent  discussing  and  a  little  less 
finger-pointing,  I  think  he  would  have  made 
a  better  impression  on  his  son. 

Just  one  more  point  I'd  like  to  dlscviss 
(well,  I  might  as  well  say  "argue"!).  Nothing 
makes  me  madder  than  to  hear,  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Curdy stated  so  colorfully,  about  this  young 
generation  with  their  "Cvister  haircuts,  bare- 
feet,"  and  different  ways  of  dressing.  Maybe 
he  was  trying  to  be  humorous,  but  I  thought 
his  words  were  drenched  with  criticism.  If 
we  are  to  be  judged  by  the  clothes  we  wear 
and  the  cut  of  our  hair,  then  heaven  help 
us  all.  Because  no  problems  are  going  to  be 
solved  if  physical  looks  stand  in  the  way. 
I  am  not  one  of  the  kids  who  wears  slop- 
py clothes,  no  shoes,  and  love  beads.  But 
It  is  not  because  I  feel  that  it's  wrong.  If 
they  want  to  dress  that  way,  ok.  I  dont. 
But  I  certainly  don't  condemn  them  for 
it.  Please  I  Listen  to  them — the  things  that 
come  out  of  their  minds — dont  prejudge 
them  when  you  see  their  "Manchu  mus- 
taches." 

I  can  only  feel  great  pity  for  the  model 
Archie  Bunkers.  I  also  feel  compassion  for 
the  militants  and  hippies.  When  I  look  at 
my  own  life — showered  with  blessings  of  se- 
curity, love,  a  super  family,  and  strong 
friends  and  relations — and  compare  It  with 
the  above,  I  can  see  how  much  they've  both 
missed  out  on.  It  makes  me  count  my  bless- 
ings twice. 
Love, 

Jttlix  Daslinc. 


REPORT  ON  UNITED  STATES-PHIL- 
IPPINES RELATIONS  BY  THE  SEC- 
RETARY OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  dur- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  Congress,  I 
requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Prank  Valeo,  to  undertake  a  brief  jour- 
ney to  the  Far  East.  In  particular,  I 
asked  him  to  visit  Manila  and  to  discuss 
recent  developments  there  with  persons 
closely  associated  with  the  situation.  Be- 
cause of  the  long-standing  and  unique 
relationship  between  the  Philippines  and 
the  United  States  and  the  diversified 
legal  base  on  which  it  rests,  it  seemed  to 
me  useful  to  have  an  up-to-date  evalu- 
ation of  the  situation  from  the  legislative 
point  of  view. 


The  Secretary'  gave  me  hi.s  report  in 
confidence  last  December.  A  plebiscite  on 
the  new  Constitution  of  the  Philippines 
was  expected  on  January  15.  Hence,  these 
observations  were  not  made  public  in  or- 
der to  avoid  any  implication  of  interfer- 
ence In  that  internal  Philippine  matter. 
In  view  of  what  transpired  la.st  month 
in  the  Philippines,  however,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  report  can  now  be  made 
available  and  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
Senate.  There  is  no  reference  in  the 
report  to  developments  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  Philippines  after  mid-De- 
cember when  the  report  was  transmitted 
to  me.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the  obser- 
vations seem  to  me  still  to  be  pertinent 
since  they  cast  recent  events  in  terms  of 
implications  for  U.S.  policies  and  espe- 
cially in  terms  of  the  Senate's  potential 
legislative  concern  in  the  Philippine  sit- 
uation. I  note,  in  particular,  the  report's 
reference  to  the  fact  that: 

President  Marcos  has  given  strong  indi- 
cation that  he  believes  the  time  Is  approach- 
ing for  a  new  look  at  treaties,  agreements 
and  other  arrangements  between  the  two 
countries.  These  ties  encompass  the  military 
bases,  trade  preferences,  veterans  benefits 
and  even  recruitment  of  Filipinos  by  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  various  duties.  It  would  be 
prudent  to  anticipate  the  emergence  of  the 
issue  of  renegotiation,  probably  shortly  after 
the  new  Constitution  goes  into  effect. 

The  Constitution  has  now  gone  into 
effect  and  recent  press  reports  suggest 
that  the  issue  appears  to  be  gaining 
momentum. 

In  connection  with  renegotiation,  the 
Secretary  recommends  in  his  concluding 
comments  that: 

Senate  conamittee  staffs  should  be  fully 
prepared  in  regard  to  the  background  of  all 
U.S. -Philippine  questions  by  the  time  they 
are  presented  in  the  form  of  proposed  treat- 
ies or  requests  for  new  legislation.  In  view  of 
the  special  historic  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines,  It  may 
be  desirable  to  consider  the  formulation  of 
a  U.S.  Commission  on  the  Philippines,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  Senate,  to  examine 
the  range  of  existing  relationships  between 
the  two  countries  with  a  view  to  proposing 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  such  mod- 
ifications, as  may  be  suitable  a  quarter  of  a 
century  alter  independence.  Alternatively, 
the  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Government  for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign 
Policy  might  look  in  great  detail  into  this 
matter. 

Some  such  consolidated  examination  woiild 
be  valuable  because  of  the  great  diversity 
of  relationships  which  have  been  carried 
over  from  the  pre-independence  period. 
There  would  also  be  some  value  in  a  con- 
solidated examination  of  this  kind  which 
took  place  prior  to  the  establishment  of  ex- 
ecutive positions.  In  that  fashion  there 
could  be  a  legislative  input  into  the  formu- 
lation of  any  new  arrangements  and  thus 
the  subsequent  adoption  of  these  arrange- 
ments by  the  Congress  would  be  facilitated. 
Moreover,  largely  because  of  Its  role  in  bring- 
ing about  Philippine  independence,  the  U.8. 
Congress  Is  held  in  high  esteem  in  the 
Philippines.  It  would  seem  immensely  de- 
sirable to  buUd  on  this  base  by  providing  an 
active  role  for  the  Senate  and  the  Congress 
In  recasting  the  entire  relationship.  The 
alternative  is  a  unilateral  Executive  Branch 
approach  which  would  probably  result  in  a 
piece-meal  presentation  of  any  newly  nego- 
tiated arrangements  to  the  various  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  without  any  attempt  at  a 
consolidated  approach  to  a  new  relationship. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presl- 
<iBnt,  that  the  Secretary's  heretofore 
c  >nflclential  report  on  the  Philippines  to 
t  le  leadership  be  Included  at  this  point 
1 1  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 

V  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  DC.  December  18. 1972. 
I  on.  Mike  Manstizlo. 

hajority  Leader,   US.   Senate,   Washington. 
D.C. 

DxAK  Senator  Mamstixu):  Pursuant  to 
yyai  Instructions,  I  left  for  the  Republic  of 
t  le  Philippines  on  November  20.  1972.  Ten 
d  »y8  later,  I  returned  to  Washington,  D.C, 
t  avlng  stopped  briefly  enroute  In  Hong  Kong 
and  Tokyo  for  conversations  on  develop- 
E  lents  m  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
t  le  pedicles  of  Japan  after  the  Tanaka- 
C  hou  meetings. 

In  Hong  Kong,  dlsctisslons  were  held  with 
t  le  n.S.  Consul-Oeneral  and  his  associates 
a  ad  with  Informal  local  residents.  In  Tokyo, 
I  met  with  the  U.S.  Ambassador  and  mem- 
ters  of  his  staff  and  with  members  of  the 
J  ftpanese  Foreign  Office. 

My  conversations  In  the  Philippines  were 
s  >read  over  several  days  and  Included  meet- 
L  Lgs  with  President  Marcos  and  Mrs.  Marcos, 
a  i  well  as  with  members  of  the  Presidential 
entourage.  In  addition,  I  talked  with  ofBcers 
o '  the  armed  services  and  technicians  of  the 
1  :arcos  Administration.  I  also  met  with  Am- 
is tssador  Byrode  and  senior  ofDcers  of  the 
t  3.  Embassy  in  Manila  and  with  various 
/  merlc&n  and  foreign  residents  In  the 
I  hlllpplnes. 

The  report  which  follows  Is  an  estimate  of 
t  le    current    situation    In    the    Philippines 

V  hlch  Is  based  on  the  sources  mentioned 
ax)ve,  supplemented  by  a  study  of  recent 
d  scumentatlon.  It  contains  conclusions  and 
r  icommendatlons  directed  to  questions  of 
p  }llcy  which  may  confront  not  only  the 
F  resident  of  the  United  States,  but  also  the 
8  enate  and  the  Policy  Committee  in  the 
c  }nilng  Congress. 

In  the  pursuit  of  the  study,  I  received  ex- 
cillent  cooperation  from  the  Department  of 
S»te  as  well  as  from  the  VS.  Embassies  In 
tlanlla  and  Tokyo  and  the  Consulate -Oen- 
e  ral  In  Hong  Kong. 
Sincerely. 

Francis  R.  Valxo, 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Martiai.  Law  in  thx  Phujfpines 
(Report  of  Frank  Valeo) 

THK  SITUATION  IN  THX  PHIUFPINXS 

/.  The  Nature  of  Martial  Law 
In  outward  appearance,  the  Philippine  Re- 
publlc  has  rarely  been  more  serene.  The 
a  rmed  services  are  conspicuous  In  their  ab- 
a  ince.  Except  between  the  hours  of  mld- 
n  ight  and  4 :  00  a jn.  when  a  curfew  Is  In 
e  feet,  there  are  few  signs  of  martlal  law. 

Manila  Is  a  city  of  normal  activity.  People 
g  >  about  the  business  of  dally  living  with  no 
8  gns  of  fear  or  anxiety.  The  back  streets  of 
>  [anlla  an  rich  with  the  characteristic  hu- 
t  lan  bustle  of  Asian  cities.  Traffic  along 
li  ojas  Boulevard  moves  vigorously,  but, 
seemingly,  with  greater  discipline  than  In 
t  le  past.  The  city  Is  In  the  midst  of  an  en- 
t  luslastic  cleanup-beautlflcatlon  campaign, 
o  ae  of  a  number  of  civic  projects  to  which 
Ii  [rs.  Marcos  Is  lending  her  talents  and  en- 
e  'gy  at  the  present  time. 

It  Is  said  that  when  martial  law  was  de- 
c  reed  there  was  a  near  universal  sigh  of  re- 
1:  Bf  In  the  Pbil^plnes.  Thereafter,  the  pop- 

V  larity  of  the  Marcos  Administration  is  re- 
;  orted  to  have  risen  precipitously.  Whatever 
t  le  case,  there  are  few  outward  signs  of  rest- 
li  issness  with  the  present  situation. 


Except  in  Mindanao,  not  a  single  death 
has  been  attributed  to  the  enforcement  of 
martial  law  or  the  decrees  issued  thereunder 
by  the  President.  While  death  peqaljles  have 
been  established  for  certain  oBiniSk,  none 
has  been  applied.  Except  In  Mindanao,  the 
private  armies  which  once  flovirlshed  under 
the  patronage  of  provincial  and  local  J^f^s 
have  been  dissolved.  In  response  to  Presi- 
dential edict,  about  half-a-mUlion  weapons 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  authorities. 
The  collection  ranges  from  pistols  to  artil- 
lery pieces,  most  of  them  of  U.S.  or  Japa- 
nese manufacture  and  many  dating  from 
World  War  n. 

About  5,000  civil  servants  out  of  a  total  of 
several  hundred  thousand  government  em- 
ployees have  been  dismissed.  Proflteerlng, 
smuggling  and  gun-running  have  fallen  off 
In  the  wake  of  the  Jailing  of  a  number  of 
political  figures  and  businessmen  who  were 
said  to  be  involved  In  these  practices. 

Basic  commodities  are  In  good  supply  and 
the  price  of  food  is  down.  The  peso  Is  stable 
in  international  exchange.  Foreign  business 
is  operating  freely  and  with  less  uncertainty 
and  harassment  than  In  the  past. 

Coincident  with  the  declaring  of  martial 
law,  the  press  and  other  media  were  shut 
down  abruptly.  News  dissemination  was  con- 
fined at  the  time  to  one  newspaper,  one  TV 
channel  and  radio  station.  A  number  of  col- 
umnists were  taken  Into  custody.  Many  Jour- 
nalists and  reporters  were  thrown  out  of 
work.  This  situation  has  now  been  eased  so 
that,  currently,  several  papers  were  published 
with  "temporary"  government  subsidy  and  a 
number  of  TV  and  radio  stations  are  on  the 
air.  Some  Journalists  have  been  released  and 
many  are  being  re-employed. 

The  media  remain  subject  to  censorship 
and  reveal  a  sharp  change  of  tone  in  com- 
parison with  the  past.  Prior  to  martial  law, 
the  press  was  full  of  vitriolic  comment  on 
Marcos  and  his  policies.  What  Is  communi- 
cated at  present  is  free  of  abusive  personal 
hostility.  The  reporting  and  commentary  are 
either  non-political  or  supportive  of  current 
policies.  Nevertheless,  the  press  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  converted  into  an  Instru- 
ment of  personal  glorification.  There  is  little 
fawning  over  the  President  or  his  family. 

Martial  law  Is  maintained  by  the  Philip- 
pine Constabulary,  under  the  command  of 
General  Vldel  Ramos,  with  the  regular  armed 
services  standing  in  reserve.  The  latter  are 
directly  and  heavily  engaged  only  in  the 
southern  Islands  against  the  Moros.  These 
tribal  Moslems  provide  the  principal  resist- 
ance to  the  edict  calling  for  a  turn-In  of 
weapons. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  a  civilian,  Juan 
Ponce  Enrlle.  Both  Secretary  Enrlle  and 
Oeneral  Ramos  are  Marcos  appointees  as  are 
many  of  the  principal  military  figures.  It  is 
primarily  through  these  associations  and 
through  the  tradition  of  and  training  in  cl- 
vUlan  supremacy  that  the  President  main- 
tains control  over  the  military.  It  is  also 
significant  in  this  connection  that  the  public 
spotlight  does  not  fall  on  any  particular 
military  figure.  President  Marcos  alone  is  the 
man-in-charge  under  martial  law  and  his 
is  a  civilian  Image  even  though  he  is  also 
the  most  celebrated  Philippine  soldier-hero 
of  World  War  n. 

//.  Background  to  Martial  Law 
President  Marcos  and  Martial  Law 
The  reporting  of  recent  events  gives  the 
impression  that  martial  law  Is  designed  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  rule  of 
President  Marcos.  The  legal  fact  is  that  it  Is 
the  proposed  new  Constitution  which  opens 
the  way  for  the  President  to  remain  legally 
In  power  indefinitely.  The  new  Constitution 
provides  that  the  President  wUl  continue  to 
hold  office  during  a  transition  of  Indetermi- 
nate length.  Thereafter,  he  could  run  for  the 
proposed     one-house     Parliament     and.     If 
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elected,  be  selected  by  that  body  to  the  key 
position  of  Premier.  Under  the  old  Constltu- 
tlon,  the  President  would  be  Ineligible  for  a 
third  term  and,  legaUy.  would  have  to  sten- 
down  at  the  end  of  1973. 

Underlying  Caiises 

Whatever  the  validity  of  the  specuUtlon  on 
the  personal  motives  of  President  Marcos 
there  are  other  specific  considerations  which 
clearly  underlay  the  declaration  of  martlal 
law.  The  fact  la  that  conditions  had  reached 
a  sorry  state  In  the  PhUlppines.  Indeed,  the 
most  frequently  expressed  criticism  of  the 
President's  maneuver  is,  "why  did  he  wait 
so  long?" 

The  reference  Is  to  years  of  Ineffectual 
government  and  deepening  corruption,  a 
process  which  had  continued  unchecked 
through  successive  administrations  and  Con- 
gresses. Furthermore,  a  situation  had  devel- 
oped in  Manila  in  which  organized  crime 
was  growing  at  an  astounding  rate.  Oam- 
bllng  and  prostitution  had  become  a  massive 
24-hour  business.  The  streets  were  completely 
unsafe.  Bank  robberies,  kidnappings,  and 
gun-rimnlng  were  commonplace.  Finally, 
with  new  restrictions  coming  into  effect  In 
Turkey,  international  drug  operators  had 
shifted  operations  to  the  Philippines.  Per- 
haps as  many  as  20  factories  had  been  set 
up  to  process  crude  opium  smuggled  In  from 
Indochina. 

Intermeshed  with  this  fiourishlng  vice, 
were  several  militant  political  groupings 
seeking  an  overthrow  of  the  government  by 
revolution  or  political  coup.  In  the  southern 
archipelago,  the  long-standing  hostility  of 
the  Moros  had  been  heated  to  a  new  In- 
tensity by  Increased  Christian  encroachments 
on  tribal  lands. 

Assassination  Plots 

Finally,  there  were  the  plots  for  violent 
uprisings,  assassinations  and  kidnappings  di- 
rected primarily  at  the  President  and  his 
family.  The  personal  danger  was  and  remains 
authentic,  as  witness  the  recent  attack  on 
Mrs.  Marcos  and  the  tight  security  at  Mala- 
canan  Palace.  The  assassination  plots  (at 
least  four  attempts  against  the  life  of  Presi- 
dent Marcos  have  been  delineated)  derive 
from  various  sources  and  it  is  still  unclear 
what  relationship  exists  among  them.  It  may 
well  be  that  they  were  independent  of  one 
another,  with  each  stemming  from  a  sepcu'ate 
set  of  grievances  or  personal  animosities. 
However,  the  possibility  of  the  extreme  right 
financing  the  activities  of  the  extreme  left 
in  order  to  intensify  the  chaos  and  make 
possible  a  military  overthrow  of  the  Marcos 
Administration  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Whatever  the  case,  the  principal  plot  Is 
now  described  by  the  Marcos  Administration 
as  Involving  "rlghteet  oligarchs"  conspiring 
with  defeated  political  opponents  and  retired 
and  active  military  officers. 

///.  Objectives  of  Martial  Law 
The  Immediate  purposes  of  marital  law 
have  been  achieved  In  that  a  violent  oppo- 
sition has  been  silenced  and  a  measure  of 
order  and  discipline  has  been  introduced 
into  Philippine  affairs.  It  is  becoming  appar- 
ent, however,  that  there  were  purposes  other 
than  the  Immediate  which  underlay  the  dec- 
laration of  martial  law.  These  purposes  have 
to  do  with  bringing  about  fundamental 
changes  In  Philippine  society. 

Once  declared,  martial  law  not  only 
brought  out  the  military  to  maintain  order, 
it  also  opened  the  way  for  the  President  to 
initiate  by  decree  the  social  reforms  which, 
for  many  years,  have  been  widely  recognized 
as  essential  to  the  survival  of  a  free  system 
In  the  Philippines.  Although  they  had  been 
debated  and  discussed  at  length,  many  never 
saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  form  of  legisla- 
tion. Others  were  adopted  as  law  but  in  so 
watered  down  a  form  as  to  be  Ineffectual. 
Still  others  were  enacted  but  lost  their  sub- 
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stance  in  a  maize  of  bureaucratic  incompe- 
tence and  corruption. 

Constitutional  Change 

The  fundamental  reform  Involves  the  new 
Constitution.  Whatever  the  differences  In 
Philippine  politics,  there  has  been  wide 
agreement  that  the  present  Constitution  Is 
unsulted  to  the  solution  of  the  nation's 
problems.  It  is  modeled  closely  after  the  U.S. 
Constitution  and  U.S.  Constitutional  prac- 
tices prior  to  the  Great  Depression.  This  sys- 
tem was  married  to  a  Philippine  social  struc- 
ture with  strong  Hispanic-Colonial  overtones 
set  on  a  Moslem-Malay-Chinese  base.  The 
combination  created  an  Ineffectual  govern- 
ment even  as  it  opened  the  doors  to  an  un- 
abashed official  corruption. 

No  one  can  say  whether  the  new  Con- 
stitution, if  it  Is  adopted,  will  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  the  Philippines.  There  is  wide 
agreement,  however,  that  under  the  present 
Constitution,  It  Is  Impossible  to  do  so. 

In  the  middle  of  Jantiary,  It  has  been  an- 
nounced that  the  new  Constitution  will  be 
put  to  the  test  of  a  plebiscite.  Thereafter,  an 
interim  government  consisting  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  members  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention will  function  pending  regular  parlia- 
mentary elections.  The  date  of  the  regular 
parliamentary  elections  is  not  yet  fixed  but  it 
could  come  toward  the  close  of  1973. 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  In  some  quar- 
ters that  this  scenario  will  be  followed.  It  Is 
suggested,  rather,  that  Marcos  will  continue 
indefinitely  to  rule  as  Interim  President.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
new  Constitution  should  be  agreeable  to  the 
President  in  that  he  is  reported  to  have  writ- 
ten significant  portions  of  the  final  draft. 
For  two  years,  he  has  supported  the  work  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in  which  his 
bankers  have  been  the  dominant  faction.  It 
would  seem  somewhat  far-fetched  to  an- 
ticipate that  he  will  now  reject  what,  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Is  his  own  handiwork.  By 
temperament  and  training,  moreover,  Mr. 
Marcos  Is  a  lawyer  and  legislator  and  he 
would  have  no  personal  difficulty  in  function- 
ing in  a  parliamentary  setting.  Finally,  the 
new  Constitution  will  permit  a  continuance 
of  the  kind  of  government  Initiative  which 
has  characterized  his  leadership  under  mar- 
tial law. 

Land  Reform 

In  the  end,  the  success  of  the  present 
Marcos  maneuvers  is  generally  believed  to 
rest  heavily  on  the  outcome  of  the  land  re- 
form. This  problem  U,  at  once,  the  most 
pressing  and  most  Intractable  which  con- 
fronts Manila.  Both  the  Congress  and  the 
President  have  been  grappling  without  suc- 
cess for  years  to  devise  an  effective  formula 
for  land -redistribution,  especially  for  the 
Island  of  Luzon  where  tenancy  Is  widespread 
and  oppressive. 

A  legal  basis  has  now  been  provided  by 
Presidential  decree  for  a  broad  redistribution 
of  land -ownership  to  the  tenants.  The  pro- 
gram is  already  underway  and  so  far  is  re- 
ported to  be  moving  weU.  The  large  estates 
have  been  scheduled  for  expropriation  with 
compensation,  with  few  difficulties  being  en- 
countered In  this  connection.  Problems  are 
arising  in  preempting  the  land  of  small  ab- 
sentee holders.  Many  of  these  owners  live  in 
the  cities  and  towns  where  they  are  govern- 
ment employees,  tradesmen  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  small  modern  middle  class.  As  a 
group,  they  have  been  a  source  of  political 
strength  for  the  President  and  among  the 
staunchest  supporters  of  martial  law.  They 
are  reluctant  to  relinquish  their  lands  which 
have  cultural  significance  as  well  as  economic 
worth.  If  they  are  not  liberally  compensated 
for  the  expropriations,  their  support  for  the 
President  and  martlal  law  could  evaporate 
very  quickly.  There  are  indications  that  re- 
quests for  financial  aid  from  this  nation  may 
be  forthcoming  in  this  connection.  Hereto- 
fore, however,  the  only  U.S.  assistance  of  any 


consequence  in  this  connection  has  involved 
aid  in  land  surveying  and  registration,  the  es- 
tablishment of  new  credit  facilities  In  the 
rural  areas  and  similar  technical  under- 
takings. 

To  sum  up  then,  beyond  the  ostensible  ob- 
jective of  restoring  law  and  order,  martial 
law  has  paved  the  way  for  a  reordering  of 
the  basic  social  structure  of  the  Philippines. 
President  Marcos  has  been  prompt  and  sure- 
footed in  using  the  power  of  Presidential  de- 
cree under  martial  law  for  this  purpose.  He 
has  zeroed  In  on  the  areas  which  have  been 
widely  recognized  as  prime  sources  of  the 
nation's  difficulties — land  tenancy,  official 
corruption,  tax  evasion,  and  the  abuse  of 
oligarchic  economic  power.  Clearly  he  knovre 
the  targets.  What  is  not  yet  certain  is  how 
accurate  have  been  his  shots.  Nevertheless, 
there  Is  marked  public  support  for  his  lead- 
ership and  tangible  alternatives  have  not 
been  forthcoming.  That  would  suggest  that 
he  may  not  be  striking  too  far  from  the 
mark. 

IV.  U.S.  Responses  to  the  Situation 
U.S.  Business  Community 

The  U.S.  business  community  in  Manila 
seems  to  have  been  reassured  by  recent  devel- 
opments. The  trend  of  court  decisions  prior 
to  martial  law  had  raised  serious  questions 
as  to  whether  or  not  U.S.  businessmen  could 
continue  to  operate  at  all  in  the  Philippines. 
Henceforth,  they  hope  for  and  expect  more 
equitable  treatment. 

President  Marcos  has  given  assurances  to 
foreign  businessmen  regarding  their  con- 
tinued participation  in  Philippine  economic 
development.  These  assurances  are  of  signifi- 
cance not  only  to  the  U.S.  nationals  who 
hold  the  largest  share  of  the  foreign  invest- 
ments but  to  others  as  well,  notably  the 
Japanese.  Japan's  business  holdings  are 
much  less  consplcuovis  than  those  of  the 
United  States  but  are  believed  to  run  a  close 
second  In  value. 

The  special  economic  and  military  ar- 
rangements which  have  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  remain 
Intact.  These  Include  not  only  the  unique 
privileges  of  American  Investors  under  the 
old  Constitution  but  trade  preferences,  no- 
tably the  sugar  quota,  and  the  rent-free  mili- 
tary base  agreements  involving  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  at  Subic  Bay  and 
Clark  Field.  President  Marcos  has  expressed 
the  view  that  the  time  is  approaching  for 
an  up-dating  of  all  arrangements  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines.  At 
least  a  restatement  of  these  arrangements, 
will  be  necessary.  In  any  event,  both  In  con- 
nection with  the  new  Constitution  and  the 
expiration  of  the  trade  preference  in  1974. 
VS.  Aid 

For  the  present,  U.S.  aid  continues  un- 
changed. On  the  non-military  side,  it  con- 
sists largely  of  a  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram and  Pi.  480  and,  most  recently,  the 
U.S.  flood  relief  program.  Based  in  large  part 
on  the  Senate's  initiative,  the  latter  program 
can  be  regarded  as  having  been  Immensely 
helpful  to  the  Philippines  at  a  time  of  a 
great  natural  disaster.  There  is  genuine  Phil- 
ippine awareness  of  the  value  of  the  prompt 
and  effective  administration  of  this  program. 
V.  Concluding  Comments  and  Recommenda- 
tions 
Nature  of  Martial  Law 

Martial  law  was  declared  and  is  being 
administered  at  this  time  on  a  Constitu- 
tional basis  in  the  Philippines.  The  military 
carries  out  the  orders  but  it  is  the  President 
who  gives  them.  In  this  respect,  the  princi- 
ple of  civilian  supremacy  remains  in  the  sad- 
dle. Barring  the  assassination  of  President 
Marcos,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  its  being 
unseated. 

A  temporary  respite  in  the  social  deterio- 
ration has  been  provided  by  martial  law.  It 
should  last  long  enough  to  initiate  a  long- 


delayed  re-ordering  of  Philippine  society.  In 
the  end,  however,  durable  change  cannot  be 
brought  about  in  a  setting  of  expediency.  It 
must  be  reiterated,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
spite Is  temporary.  Unless  the  momentum  of 
change  is  maintained  and  transferred  into 
a  new  and  more  effective  Constitutional  set- 
ting, the  existing  tranquility  will  only  be 
the  lull  before  the  storm. 

Today,  with  political  extremism  on  the 
defensive,  with  official  corruption  taking 
cover  and  with  the  people  reassured  eis  to 
the  stability  of  their  government  and  the 
effectiveness  of  its  leadership,  it  Is  rela- 
tively e&sy  to  maintain  order  under  martial 
law.  The  cost  is  small.  The  returns  are  great. 
That  wUl  not  be  the  case  tomorrow,  if  the 
reforms  fall  to  take  permanent  root. 
Philippine  Leadership  Under 
Martial  Law 

To  a  great  extent  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  Marcos  manoeuvre  rests  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  President  and  his  Immedi- 
ate associates,  In  all,  perhaps  thirty  or  forty 
men.  For  the  most  part,  those  who  are  man- 
aging the  transition  are  well -trained  tech- 
nicians, modern-minded  and  energetic  and 
Imbued  with  enthusiasm.  They  share  with 
the  President  an  apparent  determination  to 
use  the  power  to  act  under  martial  law  to 
begin  the  building  of  a  "new  society"  In  the 
PhUlppines. 

President  Marcos  alone,  however,  is  the 
political  leader.  He  will  set  the  pace  and  di- 
rection of  change.  He  will  make  the  criti- 
cal decisions.  In  short,  he  is  the  critical  fac- 
tor in  the  present  situation.  The  Philip- 
pine Republic  may  or  may  not  make  the 
transition  to  an  effective  and  responsive  sys- 
tem which  will  contain  a  recognizable  de- 
gree of  individual  freedom.  Almost  certainly, 
however,  the  transition  cannot  be  made  with- 
out President  Marcos. 

Implications  of  Assassination 

In  the  circumstances.  President  Marcos 
remains  the  natural  target  of  the  political 
assassin.  If  he  Is  removed  from  the  scene 
before  the  new  Constitutional  structure  is 
firmly  established,  the  legal  succession  will 
be  thrown  into  complete  chaos.  The  military 
forces,  now  led  by  Marcos-appointed  officers. 
are  not  likely  to  acquiesce  in  the  orders  of 
a  dubious  civilian  successor  to  Marcos.  How- 
ever, any  attempt  by  a  successor  government 
to  check  the  momentum  of  change  would 
set  in  motion,  again,  a  swelling  demand  for 
violent  change. 

The  assassination  of  President  Marcos,  in 
short,  would  most  likely  set  the  stage  for  a 
military  dictatorship  and  possibly  a  subse- 
quent civil  war.  In  that  case,  the  United 
States  with  two  great  military  bases  and  a 
long  association  with  the  Philippine  armed 
forces,  would  be  pressed  to  become  increas- 
ingly Involved  in  the  situation. 

Vietnamese  Parallels 

To  be  sure,  there  are  many  non-parallels 
in  the  Philippine  and  Vietnamese  situations 
but,  from  the  above.  It  can  be  seen  that  there 
are  also  disturbing  similarities.  President 
Marcos,  himself,  Is  fully  aware  of  them.  In- 
deed, he  has  made  clear  that  the  steady  ac- 
cretion of  the  elements  of  another  Viet- 
namese-type tragedy  was  a  critical  considera- 
tion in  prompting  him  to  declare  martial 
law. 

Requests  for  U.S.  Aid 

As  the  reforms  progress,  it  may  be  that 
additional  requests  for  U.S.  aid  will  be  forth- 
coming. Each  such  request  should  be  con- 
sidered on  Its  merit,  even  as  this  nation  con- 
tinues to  restrain  Its  Involvement  in  the  in- 
ternal political  developments  under  martial 
law.  These  matters  are  essentially  the  con- 
cern not  of  the  United  States  but  of  the 
Philippine  nation.  To  the  extent  that  we  may 
be  called  on  to  respond  to  aid-requests,  it 
would  be  well,  not  only  to  weigh  each  sepa- 
rately on  its  merit,  but  also  to  consider  each 
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car  sfuUy  In  terms  of  whether  It  Increases  or 
dec  reases  the  likelihood  of  an  eventual  VS. 
mi;  Itary  involvement. 
\rhether  the  response  Is  positive  or  nega- 
above  all.  It  should  not  be  gratuitous. 
are  dealing  with  a  new  generatlo^of 
■  pine  leaders  who  no  longer  see  ttrem- 
as  this  nation's  dependents.  They  are 
..ely  nationalistic.  Their  personal  mem- 
,  of  past  U.S.-PhUlpplne  ties  are  either 
•existent  or  dimming  Into  amiable  or 
generalities.  The  present  political 
„._  of  the  PhUlpplnes  are  not  pro-Amer- 
pro-Spanlsh,  pro-Japanese  or  pro-any- 
^e  other  than  pro-PhUlpplne.  After  that, 
there  Is  any  favorable  Inclination  at  aU, 
generally  towards  the  United  States.  In 
event,  that  is  the  tone  which  has  been 
by  President  Marcos. 

tie  of  accxUturlzatlon  with  the  PhUlp- 
,  can  be  encouraged  by  this  nation  as  a 
range  asset  If  there  Is  public  under- 
—.Olng  of  the  problems  of  the  Philippines. 
s:  mpathetlc  diplomacy  and  great  restraint 
i  fflclal  Involvement  In  the  Internal  affairs 
the  PhUlpplnes.  However,  any  tendency 
■xplolt  the  ties  or  to  corrupt  them  into 
and  ambiguous  forms  of  dependency 
yield  only  liabilities.  An  aid-effort,  de- 
or  clumsy,  which  operates  at  cross- 
„j  with  the  transition  In  the  PhUlp- 
would  fall  Into  the  latter  category. 
Future  of  VS.  Business 
\f  e  should  also  be  aware  that  changes  may 
coming  in  the  special  position  which 
nationals,  as  compared  with  other 
,,  have  carried  over  from  the  co- 
era  in  the  Philippines.  The  American 
ss  community  In  Manila,  In  general. 
,  alert  to  this  llkellhod  and  does  not 
„  dug  In  against  change  although  there 
;learly,  an  understandable  desire  to  pre- 
as  much  as  possible  of  their  present 
tage.  The  Marcos  Administration  Is 
to  be  understanding  of  this  situation 
„  are  slmUarly  Inclined.  We  should  bear 
nlnd  that  quite  apart  from  this  special 
which  affects  only  a  handful  of  U.S. 
„„j,  the  VS.  business  stake  In  trade 
.  respect  to  the  PhUlpplnes  Is  large  and 
become  larger  If  a  general  climate  of  co- 
-atlon  can  be  preserved.  We  should  bear 
tnlnd,  too,  that  the  International  eco- 
Interests  of  the  Philippines  are  dl- 
,jig.  Japan,  for  example,  already  has 
significance  In  the  PhUlpplne  economy 
which  there  are  natural  lines  of  com- 
I.  The  likelihood  of  Mainland  China 
_llshlng  ties  should  also  be  anticipated, 
.his  connection.  It  might  be  noted  that 
only  did  Taiwan  contribute  to  PhUlp- 
flood  relief,  so,  too.  did  Peking. 
The  PhUlpplnes  and  the  VS.  Senate 
VfhUe  U.S.  official  responses  to  the  PhUlp- 
wUl  be  set  by  the  President  and  the 
•etary  of  State,  It  Is  also  likely  that  the 
_»te  wUl  be  confronted  with  major  Issues 
jollcy  in  this  connection.  In  the  first 
I,  as  noted.  President  Marcos  has  given 
_„g  Indication  that  he  believes  the  time 
ipproachlng  for  a  new  look  at  treaties, 
lements  and  other  arrangements  between 
two  countries.  These  ties  encompass  the 
military  bases,  trade  preferences,  veterans* 
ben  sflts.  and  even  recruitment  of  PUlplnos 
•  he  U.S.  Navy  for  various  duties.  It  woiild 
jrudent  to  anticipate  the  emergence  of 
Issue  of  renegotiation,  probably  shortly 
r  the  new  Constitution  goes  Into  effect. 
Bfelevant  Senate  committee  staffs  should 
be  fully  prepared  In  regard  to  the  back- 
ground of  all  U5.-PhUlpplne  questions  by 
the  time  they  are  presented  In  the  form  of 
pro  >o6ed  treaties  or  requests  for  new  legls- 
latl  )n.  In  view  of  the  special  historic  rela- 
tloT  ship  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Pill  tpplnes,  it  may  be  desirable  to  consider 
the  f<»inulatlon  of  a  U.S.  Commission  on  the 
RU  tpplnes,  Including  members  of  the  Sen- 
atej  to  examine  the  range  of  existing  rela- 
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tlonshlps  between  the  two  countries  with  a 
view  to  proposing  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  such  modifications,  as  may  be  suit- 
able a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Independ- 
ence. Alternatively,  the  Commission  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Government  for  the  Con- 
duct of  Foreign  Policy  might  look  In  great 
detaU  Into  this  matter. 

Some  such  consolidated  examination  would 
be  valuable  because  of  the  great  diversity 
of  relationships  which  have  been  carried 
over  from  the  pre -Independence  period. 
There  would  also  be  some  value  In  a  consoli- 
dated examination  of  this  kind  which  took 
place  -prior  to  the  establishment  of  executive 
positions.  In  that  fashion  there  co\ild  be  a 
legislative  Input  Into  the  formulation  of  any 
new  arrangements  and  thus  the  subsequent 
adoption  of  these  arrangements  by  the  Con- 
gress would  be  facilitated.  Moreover,  largely 
because  of  Its  role  In  bringing  about  PhlUp- 
plne  Independence,  the  U.S.  Congress  Is  held 
In  high  esteem  In  the  Philippines.  It  would 
seem  immensely  desirable  to  build  on  this 
base  by  providing  an  active  role  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Congress  In  recasting  the  entire 
relationship.  The  alternative  Is  a  unilateral 
Executive  Branch  approach  which  would 
probably  result  in  a  piece-meal  presentation 
of  any  newly  negotiated  arrangements  to  the 
various  conimlttees  of  Congress,  without  any 
attempt  at  a  consolidated  approach  to  a 
new  relationship. 
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DEVELOPMENTAL  DISABILITIES 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day, February  8,  one  of  my  constituents, 
Mrs.  Joan  M.  Rupp,  presented  testimony 
on  S.  427,  the  extension  of  the  Develop- 
mental Disabilities  Act  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Handicapped. 

Mrs.  Rupp  is  president  of  the  Mary- 
land Association  for  Children  with 
Learning  Disabilities  and  in  her  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  stresses  the 
need  for  the  renewal  of  S.  427  as  well 
as  the  need  for  a  revised  definition  of 
"developmental  disability."  I  recommend 
Mrs.  Rupp's  testimony  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  Developbientai,  Disabilities  Act 

My  name  Is  Joan  Rupp.  As  a  parent  and 
an  educator,  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Association  for  ChUdren  vrlth 
Learning  DlsabUltles  (ACLD) .  ACLD  is  a  fed- 
erated organization  with  aflUiates  in  41 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  rep- 
resentation Is  75%  parent  and  26%  profes- 
sional. It  Is  parent  oriented  and  parent  di- 
rected. While  the  percentage  of  persons  af- 
flicted v?lth  the  handicap  which  ACLD  rep- 
resents Is  quite  significant,  it  Is  felt  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of  that  group,  prob- 
ably under  1%,  Is  severely  enough  hsmdl- 
capped  to  faU  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Developmental  Disabilities  Act.  However,  we 
are  vltaUy  concerned  with  the  needs  of  this 
group,  albeit  small.  The  Interest  of  ACLD  is 
In  preventing,  by  means  of  proper  dla^oels 
and  remedial  measxires,  the  strong  possl- 
bUlty  that,  whether  by  behavioral,  psycholog- 
ical, or  educational  mismanagement,  this 
small  group  may  end  up  with  a  substantial 
enough  handicap  to  result  in  needs  which 
would  require  continuous  and  serious  Inter- 
vention of  various  kinds. 

On  behalf  of  this  group,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  meeting  their  needs,  ACLD  Is  fully 
behind  the  renewal  of  S.  427.  The  renewal,  at 
the  present  level  of  funding,  would  be  most 
significant  in  meeting  large  and  still  unmet 
needs  of  these  Individuals.  ACLD  Is  partic- 


ularly in  favor  of  the  recommended  revision 
of  the  present  definition,  supported  by  the 
Administration,  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cU  on  Developmental  Disabilities,  and  the 
Ad  Hoc  Coalition,  aa  follows:  "Develop- 
mental DlsabUltles  means  a  dlsabUlty  which 
1)  Is  attributable  to  a  medlcaUy  determin- 
able physical  or  mental  Impairment,  2 )  orig- 
inates before  the  individual  attains  the  age 
eighteen  and  has  continued  or  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  Indefinitely,  and  3)  con- 
stitutes a  severe  handicap  to  substantial 
gainful  activity  (or  in  the  case  of  a  chUd 
under  age  eighteen  a  handicap  of  comparable 
severity)",  for  the  following  reasons. 

First,  this  Is  a  generic  definition,  whereas 
the  existing  definition  depends  on  labels. 
The  ChUdren  who  are  of  concern  in  this  in- 
stance may,  because  of  the  limitations  of 
testing  mechanisms,  lack  of  adequate  pro- 
fessional personnel,  and  overlapping  physical 
and/or  emotional  problems,  be  labeled  men- 
tally retarded,  emotlonaUy  disturbed,  etc. 
These  are  chUdren  who,  research  has  shown 
may  be  Identified  at  an  early  age,  due  to  their 
InabUlty  to  develop  a  proper  body  image 
without  help.  Development  of  the  concept 
of  body  Image  is  an  essential  awareness  of 
one's  own  body  as  it  relates  to  varloiis  posi- 
tions In  space.  This  concept  is  related  to  the 
development,  in  the  chUd,  of  the  concepts  of 
right,  left,  up,  down,  in  front  of,  and  be- 
hind. The  "normal"  cbUd  very  early  develops 
such  concepts,  and  as  a  consequence  Is  able 
to  easUy  accommodate  himself/herself  with 
respect  to  spatial  orientation. 

A  significant  finding  of  research  with 
braln-dysfunctlonlng  children  Is  their  In- 
abUlty, without  substantial  Intervention,  to 
develop  these  concepts,  and  so  to  behavloral- 
ly  locate  upness,  downess.  In  front  of,  and 
In  back  of,  as  these  concepts  relate  to  their 
own  bodies  In  space.  Such  a  child  Is  literally 
overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  sensory 
data  by  which  he/she  Is  confronted  on  every 
hand  at  every  waking  moment;  and  so  be- 
comes, at  a  very  early  age,  tense  and  disor- 
ganized, and  anxiety-ridden — all  of  which 
contributes  toward  the  development  of  a  low 
self-concept.  Since  other  chUdren  gra^  these 
concepts  quite  early  In  life,  and  the  chil- 
dren herein  referred  to  require  Intervention 
of  various  sorts  In  order  to  learn  them,  there 
Is  not  much  doubt  that  a  substantial  neuro- 
logical dysfunction  exists.  The  following  list 
of  references  clearly  points  out  the  neurolog- 
ical aspects  of  learning  disabUltles.  WhUe 
not  a  complete  bibliography,  this  list  con- 
stitutes sufficient  evidence  to  establish  the 
existence,  in  these  children,  of  a  substantial 
neurological  Impairment: 

Chalfant,  J.C,  and  Scheffelln,  M.A.,  Cen- 
tral Processing  Dysfunctions  in  Children: 
A   review   of  Research,   NINDS   Monograph 
No.  9,  Washington,  D.C.,  1969. 

Clements,  S.D.,  Minimal  Brain  Dysfunction 
in  Children,  NINDB  Monograph  Number  3, 
Public  Health  Serlvec  Publication  No.  1416, 
Washington,  D.C.  1966. 

Crawford,  JJ!..  Children  toith  Subtle  Per- 
ceptual Motor  Difficulties,  Pittsburgh,  Stan- 
wlx  House,  1966. 

Denhoff,  Eric,  and  Roblnault,  Isabel,  Cere- 
bral Palsy  and  Related  Disorders,  A  develop- 
mental approach  to  dysfunction.  New  Tork, 
McGraw,  1960. 

Myklebust,  H.R.  Progress  in  Learning  Dis- 
abilities, New  York,  Orune  and  Stratton  1968. 

Strauss,  A.A.,  and  Lehtlnen,  L.  E.,  Psycho- 
pathology  and  Education  of  the  Brain-In- 
jured Child,  New  York,  Grune  and  Stratton, 
1947. 

Wender,  Paul  H.,  Minimal  Brain  Dysfunc- 
tion in  Children,  New  York,  Wlley-Inter- 
sclence,  1971. 

Labeling  also  tends  to  result  in  a  self-ful- 
flUlng  prophecy:  I.e.  because  the  chUd  Is  so 
labeled,  everyone  expects  too  little  and/or 
the  wrong  thing  from  him/her  thereby 
creating  a  larger  problem.  A  proper  diagnosis 
In  this  area  is  difficult,  but  not  impossible.  It 
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does  however,  require  a  multl-dlsolpllnary 
apiHToach,  which  at  the  present  time  is  not 
avaUable  except  at  great  cost,  and  which 
might  be  made  avaUable  through  existing  or 
planned  mental  health  facilities.  Such  an  ap- 
proach woiUd  utUlze  such  specialists  as  pe- 
diatricians, neurologists,  speech  and  bearing 
specialists,  diagnostic  teachers,  opthalmolo- 
glsts  and  optometrists,  and  others. 

The  thrust  of  current  research,  and  cur- 
rent educational  practice  Is  toward  an  em- 
phasis on  Identifying  needs,  and  working  to- 
ward remediation  of  those  specific  needs, 
rather  than  pinning  a  label  on  a  chUd.  This 
Is  due  to  recognition  of  the  fact  that  present 
means  of  Identification  are  Inadequate,  that 
some  ChUdren  represent  multl-handlcsps, 
and  that  each  child  Is  an  individual  who 
represents  unique  needs,  and  so  needs  a 
highly  individualized  approach.  It  might  be 
noted  here  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
last  year  annovmced,  as  one  of  Its  priorities, 
programs  for  the  handicapped,  with  a  stress 
on  needs  rather  than  labels. 

In  addition  to  dlagonstlc  needs,  physical 
development  programs,  which  such  mental 
health  centers  as  those  just  mentioned,  could 
provide,  are  desperately  needed.  Most  of 
these  ChUdren  are  handicapped,  If  not  by 
problems  in  fine  and  gross  motor  coordina- 
tion, then  by  difficulties  of  balance  or  InabU- 
lty to  maintain  equilibrium  relative  to  grav- 
ity. Achieving  adequate  balance  is  essential 
to  the  more  complex  skills  of  many  sports, 
such  as  throwing  and  catching  a  ball.  At  the 
present  time,  physical  education  programs 
In  the  public  schools  are  not  geared  to  help- 
ing these  chUdren.  The  personnel  employed 
In  such  programs  are  not  trained  to  meet 
these  needs,  and  the  result  Is  that  the  chU- 
dren, If  they  are  not  totally  excluded  from 
the  program.  In  this  area,  as  in  others, 
experience  failure.  The  Idea  of  regional  resi- 
dential summer  camps  with  trained  person- 
nel deserves  particular  consideration,  since 
they  woild  not  only  help  the  children  to 
develop  to  their  fullest  potential  physically, 
but  would  provide  valuable  socialization  op- 
ix>rt  unities. 

Since  the  substantial  handicapped  child 
will  not  be  able  to  function  In  a  regular 
educational  program,  vocational  programs 
realistically  geared  toward  helping  them  to 
enter  society  as  taxpayers  rather  than  be- 
coming tax  burdens,  need  to  be  developed. 
Vocational  programs  do  exist  in  the  public 
schools,  but  for  the  most  part,  they  are  Im- 
plemented In  such  a  way  that  they  require 
a  higher  level  of  functioning  than  these 
ChUdren  can  achieve.  For  Instance,  the  above 
mentioned  problems  In  fine  and  gross  motor 
coordination  present  difficulties,  not  only  In 
reading  and  writing,  but  in  doing  work  which 
requires  great  coordination,  such  as  would 
be  needed  to  become  an  automobile  me- 
chanic, or  an  operator  of  complicated  ma- 
chines. 

These  Individuals  enter  adolescence  with 
an  inability,  due  to  their  handicap,  to  gen- 
eralize from  experience.  This  means  that  the 
child  is  \mav7are  of  the  impact  which  he  has 
on  others,  and  this  In  turn  leads  to  a  lowered 
self -concept  (already  lowered  by  repeated 
failure),  and  a  lack  of  friends.  Counseling 
help  Is  desperately  needed  by  these  ado- 
lescents In  order  to  help  them  learn  to 
relate  and  to  get  along  with  others — In  other 
words,  to  socialize.  This  Is  Important  In  re- 
lation to  obtaining  a  Job  and  keeping  It, 
as  well  as  functioning  in  school  and  social 
life. 

What  wUl  be  the  cost  to  society  of  not  pro- 
viding for  these  Individuals'  needs?  The  cost 
to  society  of  Ignoring  these  problems  may 
well  be  enormous,  both  In  monetary  terms 
and  human  resources.  The  need  for  a  pri- 
ority on  meeting  the  global  needs  of  these 
ChUdren  now  that  they  have  been  recognized 
can  no  longer  be  denied.  Research  tells  us 
that  the  great  majority  of  these  children 
do  possess  the  capacity  to  enter  society  as 


functioning  responsible  adults.  But  help  Is 
needed,  and  the  time  Is  now. 

In  summary,  we  are  asking  for  1 )  renewal 
of  S.  427,  with  2)  the  revised  definition,  and 
3)  the  recognition  that  some  of  our  children 
need  the  help  which  this  Act  would  pro- 
vide. 


SATELLITES  SPOT  FISH  AND 
MINERALS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
basic  mandates  of  our  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram is  to  make  the  benefits  available  to 
all  mankind.  This  mission  to  share  our 
research  and  our  technology  with  others 
has  been  continuously  fulfilled  in  many 
ways.  An  article  of  February  10  by  Don 
Shannon  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
identifies  just  one  more  such  activity  as 
it  describes  the  United  Nations  programs 
studying  information  obtained  from  the 
Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellite — 
ERTS-1 — space  platform  launched  by 
NASA  in  July  of  1972.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  informative  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

UJ^.  Studies  Satellites — Thet  Even  Spot 

Fish 

(By  Don  Shannon) 

United  Nations. — A  23-nation  working 
group  on  "remote  sensing  of  the  earth  by 
satelUte"  reported  Friday  a  list  of  success- 
ful uses  of  space  observation  ranging  from 
the  mapping  of  minerals  to  the  locating  of 
fish. 

The  group  concluded  after  a  10-day  ses- 
sion that  observation  from  space  will  "very 
seldom  be  a  single  source  of  Information  and 
data  for  planning  puiposes"  but  will  probably 
serve  mostly  in  conjunction  with  ground- 
based  methods. 

Among  the  demonstrated  practical  uses  of 
sateUltes  listed  was  the  Identification  of  soU 
types,  vegetation  and  trees — an  appUcatlon 
which  has  already  been  put  to  work  in  sur- 
veys of  the  Mekong  River  Basin,  where  a 
UJT.-sponsored  project  is  under  way. 

KOCVKATt   MAPS 

other  accomplishments  of  VS.  and  Soviet 
satellite  programs  have  been  the  charting  of 
geological  features  associated  with  mineral 
deposits  and  the  production  of  highly  ac- 
curate" maps  In  areas  poorly  or  Incompletely 
mapped  by  conventional  methods. 

The  group  suggested  that  satellites  may 
eventually  be  able  to  detect  undergroxind 
water  and  record  snowfalls  when  observa- 
tions can  be  made  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Valuable  Information  about  the  oceans  has 
already  been  obtained  but  is  stUl  Incomplete, 
the  group  said. 

"Chlorophyll,  which  Is  usually  associated 
with  the  presence  of  fish,  can  be  detected 
from  space  but  not  to  the  levels  low  enough 
to  be  significant  for  fisheries,"  the  report 
said.  "Observation  of  waste  dumping  has  been 
demonstrated  but  the  periodicity  of  such  ob- 
servation for  practical  monitoring  purposes 
is  stlU  inadequate." 

PBIORITT    RESEARCH 

The  report  xirged  priority  research  to  de- 
velop methods  to  measure  carbon  dioxide 
and  ozone  In  the  atmosphere  so  that  satel- 
lites can  monitor  air  pollution.  A  proposal  for 
putting  an  automatic  system  on  the  moon 
to  monitor  the  earth's  atmosphere  was  men- 
tioned. 

Operational  remote  sensing  from  space  Is 
stUl  needed,  the  group  said,  defining  this  as 
"service  on  a  continuous  and  permanent 
basis,  coupled  with  a  commitment  by  In- 
terested users  to  use  such  a  service  on  the 
same  basis." 


Data  untU  now  has  come  largely  from  the 
Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellite  (ERTS) 
I  space  platform  launched  by  the  United 
States  last  July.  It  orbits  the  earth  every  100 
minutes  at  an  altitude  of  660  mUes. 

SOVIET    PLATFORMS 

The  older  U.S.  Nimbus  satellite  Is  prlmarUy 
for  meteorological  observation.  The  Soviet 
manned  space  platforms,  Soyuz  and  Salut, 
were  also  cited  as  having  provided  "promis- 
ing" results  during  their  periods  of  opera- 
tion. 

Postponement  by  the  United  States  of  the 
launching  of  a  second  ERTS  untU  1976  and 
lack  of  earlier  plans  by  other  nations  were 
cited  by  the  group  In  estimating  that  "op- 
erational" remote  sensing  is  unlikely  before 
1980. 

Alan  Shepard  and  Stu  Roosa  had  flown 
their  own  planes  here  and  were  In  the  air 
holding  over  the  Hughes  Terminal  for  over 
20  minutes  until  all  the  school  buses  arrived. 
No  kid  was  going  to  be  left  out  of  this  ad- 
venture and  this  Is  what  made  my  day  at  the 
side  of  Ed  MltcheU  so  thrUllng  and  memor- 
able. 

Maybe  that  is  the  left-over  chUd  In  a 
middle  aged  man  Just  as  Alan  Shepard's  golf 
shot  on  the  moon  or  Ed  Mitchell's  ESP  ex- 
periments on  Apollo  14'8  nine-day  mission. 

When  two  tiny  specks  finally  showed  on 
the  horizon  Ed  Mitchell  told  the  crowd  his 
partners  in  moon  flight  were  90  seconds 
away  and  to  the  second,  they  landed  to  cheers 
and  handclapplng  from  the  kids  assembled  to 
greet  them. 

ChUdhood  Is  an  adventurous  time  of  life 
and  the  appeal  of  the  unknown,  the  mysteri- 
ous and  exotic  was  mirrored  In  the  faces  of 
the  youngsters  as  they  watched  the  astro- 
nauts. 

Here  were  three  men  they  could  Idolize  for 
good  cause.  They  represented  everything  that 
Is  thrUllng  to  a  ChUd  .  .  .  adventure,  courage 
and  excitement.  They  had  spanned  the  mUes 
to  the  moon  and  two  of  them  had  walked  on 
Its  surface.  They  had  traveled  far  and  fast. 
They  are  the  Magellans,  the  Columbus',  the 
Marco  Polos,  Kit  Carson,  Lindbergh  and  Ad- 
miral Byrd  all  roUed  into  man's  most  ex- 
hUaratlng  adventure  into  a  last  frontier — the 
universe. 

Dressed  In  ordinary  suits  they  hardly 
seemed  as  giant  as  they  do  In  their  space 
garb.  But  after  talking  and  visiting  with 
them  there  Is  Instant  recognition  that  these 
are  good  men,  brave  men  and  what  is  even 
more  Important,  men  just  like  us. 

That  fact  has  a  lot  of  Implication  at  a  time 
when  it  Is  stylish  to  put  dovm  the  human 
race  as  hopeless,  confused  and  dwarfed  In 
comparison  to  the  great  heroes  of  the  past. 
Still,  I  think  Christopher  Columbus  got  just 
as  big  a  thrUl  out  of  leading  his  voyage  after 
disappointment  and  frustration  as  Alan 
Shepard  did  coming  back  to  pass  his  physi- 
cals and  qualify  to  lead  the  Apollo  14  mis- 
sion. He  did  more  for  middle  aiged  Americans 
than  even  he  might  realize. 


FARM  PRICES 


Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  did  the  country 
a  real  service  yesterday.  At  the  annual 
Agricultural  Outlook  Conference  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  he  criticized 
the  tendency  of  some  people,  and  some 
members  of  the  urban  press,  to  "annual- 
ize" monthly  changes  in  farm  prloesr' 

Last  Friday  morning  in  a  front  page 
article  in  the  Washington  Po.<;t.  the  news- 
paper wrote  about  a  4.8-percent  rise  In 
the  January  wholesale  farm  price  index 
as  being  "at  an  smnual  rate  of  57.6  per- 
cent"— as  if  that  kind  of  statistics  had 
any  validity. 
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I  Secretary  Butz,  is  an  able  economist 
hiiiself,  having  headed  up  the  Agricul- 
tuial  Economics  Department  at  Purdue 
Ur  Iversity,  one  of  the  outstanding  agri- 
cultural economics  departments  in  the 
ilon.  Furthermore,  the  economics  work 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
heided  up  by  Dr.  Don  Paarlberg,  who 
at  one  time  economics  adviser  to 
President  Eisenhower. 

lese  gentlemen  can  point  out  very 
the  folly  of  "annualizing"  1 -month 
ch4nges  In  farm  prices.  At  the  outlook 
ce  yesterday  Secretary  Butz 
poihted  out  that  farm  prices — unlike 
mo  5t  retail  prices — fluctuate  widely  from 
mo  nth  to  month  due  to  weather  and  sea- 
sonal factors.  This,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is 
very  well  understood  by  urban  people, 
when  the  press,  unwittingly  I  am 
.  "annualizes"  these  monthly  changes 
arm  prices  they  do  a  disservice  to  a 
bet  «r  understanding  of  agriculture  on 
part  of  urban  people. 
,  ecretary  Butz  pointed  out  that  the 
liartment  of  Agriculture  economists 
prqlicted  yesterday  that  retaU  food 
s  probahly  would  rise  about  6  per- 
in  1973.  The  staff  of  able  economists 
warned  him  that  they  would  not  be 
rised.  however,  if  the  January  Con- 
!r  Price  Index,  which  is  due  out  this 
,  would  show  a  rise  of  2  to  3  percent 
..the  month  of  January, 
further  addressing  the  point  that 
of  the  press  tends  to  "annualize," 
.-o'es  in  farm  and  food  prices,  which 
volatile  and  which  vary  widely  from 
mohth  to  month.  Secretary  Butz  went 
X)  say  that  some  of  the  press  proba- 
woiUd  annualize  the  Consumer  Price 
figures  this  week  as  a  "24-  to  36- 
perjjent  annual  increase." 

point  that  Secretary  Butz  was 

ma^ng  was  sound  and  it  is  high  time 

an    able    ?gricultural    leader    and 

mist     such     as     Secretary     Butz 

bro^ight  this  to  attention  of  the  press 

the  Nation. 

e  are  now  at  a  time  in  our  history 
wh^n  fewer  than  5  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation are  engaged  in  agriculture.  They 
us  all  better  than  any  other  people 
-e  world,  at  the  lowest  percentage  of 
take  home  pay  than  anywhere  else, 
farmers  are  increasing  their  pro- 
ivity  at  twice  the  rate  of  increases 
man-hour  in  Industry.  Farm  food 
output  in  1972,  and  right  now,  is  the 
higl  lest  in  history. 
Csnsiuners  need  to  know  that  no  eco- 
lic  group  has  done  more  than  farm- 
to  keep  down  the  inflationary  cost 
in  this  country.  It  is  the  enormous 
ecoijomic  demand  Uiat  is  exerting  an  up- 
pressure  on  food  prices.  That  kind 
( emand  is  the  result  of  a  growing, 
hea  thy  economy;  and  the  result  of  peo- 
with  good  paying  jobs  working  to 
home  a  paycheck, 
is  a  sign  of  a  strong  economic 
situlition.  In  1972,  the  Nation's  consimi- 
■ecelved  their  food  in  unprecedented 
qua:itlty  and  quality,  with  unprecedent- 
sjsrvices  built  into  it,  and  after  more 
than  ever  were  eaten  out  of  the 
honie  where  the  service  costs  more  than 
ood.  Consxuners  were  able  to  get  this 
for  about  15.7  percent  of  their  take 
honie  pay.  And  In  1973.  even  with  a  6- 
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percent  increase  in  retail  food  prices — 
which,  by  the  way,  includes  the  costs  of 
marketing,  which  account  for  60  per- 
cent of  what  people  pay  for  food — con- 
sumers will  still  get  their  food  in  1973 
for  a  lesser  percent  of  their  take  home 
pay  than  in  1972. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  press  release 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  further  explains  the  remarks 
made  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Butz 
yesterday. 

I  am  also  inserting  in  the  Record  the 
fronc-page  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Friday.  February  16,  1973, 
which  in  on^  article  "annualizes" 
monthly  changes  eight  different  times.  I 
aik  umrjmous  consent  to  have  the  re- 
lease and  article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Butz  Says  Food  Price  Story  D:storted 

Washinoton.  February  20. — "C  niumers 
are  being  misled  about  farm  prices  by  blr 
city  newspapers  and  the  urban  presc.  '  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Earl  L.  Butz  said  today 

"During  the  last  tAo  months  we  had  S3a- 
sonal  winter-time  rises  in  farm  prices.  largely 
due  to  weather  and  transportation  short- 
ages. Newspapers  and  press  stcries  have  blown 
these  seasonal  monthly  rls  s  into  prepos- 
terous annual  Increases.  For  lnstan:e.  a  4.8 
percent  rise  In  wholesale  farm  prices  in  Jan- 
uary was  treated  by  the  urban  press  as  If 
there  would  be  a  57.6  percent  rise  in  whole- 
sale farm  prices  over  the  next  year."  Secre- 
tary Butz  explained. 

■'That  use  of  statistics  is  like  siylng  that  if 
you  have  a  cold  this  weik  it  Is  at  the  annual 
rate  of  52  colds  a  year.  This  kind  cf  arith- 
metic 13  preposterous,  and  the  urban  news- 
papers ought  to  know  better,"  Secretary 
Butz  commented. 

"The  newspapers  who  write  about  a  57.6 
percent  annual  Increase  In  wholesale  farm 
prices  ought  to  get  out  beyond  the  city  lim- 
its and  learn  the  facts  of  life  about  volatile 
farm  prices,"  Secretary  Butz  suggested.  'They 
will  And  that  farm  prices — unlike  most  re- 
tall  prices — fluctuate  widely  from  month  to 
month,  season  to  season,  and  year  to  year. 

"This  week  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  predicting  that  consumer  food  prices  will 
Increase  about  6  percent  In  1973,  some  of 
which  has  already  occurred.  That  price  rise 
Includes  the  Increases  In  processing  and  re- 
taUing  costs,"  which  account  for  60  percent 
of  total  food  costs,"  Secretary  Butz  explained. 
"Stm,  I  suppose  that  If  retail  food  prices 
go  up  2  or  3  percent  In  some  month  due  to 
seasonal  factors  some  reporter  will  write  that 
this  Is  a  24  or  36  percent  annual  increase.  Re- 
porters have  a  responsibility  to  be  realistic 
and  editors  have  a  responsibility  to  edit  with 
a  little  horse  sense,"  Secretary  Butz  con- 
cluded. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  16.  1973] 

Pakm  Prices  Lead   1.1  Pkrcknt  Rise  m 

Jantjaht  Wholesau  Prices 

(By  James  L.  Rowe,  Jr.) 

Wholesale  prices,  paced  by  farm  product 
prices,  rose  1.1  percent  on  an  adjusted  basis 
last  month.  That  would  work  out  to  a  yearly 
rate  of  13.2  per  cent. 

Prices  of  farm  products  climbed  4.8  per 
cent,  or  at  an  annual  rate  of  67.6  per  cent, 
compared  with  an  annual  rate  of  68.4  per 
cent  in  December — which  was  a  26-year 
record. 

The  wholesale  price  Index,  which  Is  a  pre- 
cursor of  consumer  prices,  stood  at  124.5 
per  cent  of  Its  1987  average  and  7.1  per  cent 
higher  than  a  year  ago,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  reported  yesterday. 
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The  large  December  increase  In  farm  prices 
has  begun  to  show  up  at  the  supermarket. 
The  Labor  Department  said  yesterday  that 
the  food  component  of  Its  product  group 
known  as  consumer  finished  goods — basclally 
the  food  purchased  at  supermarkets — in- 
creased 3.3  per  cent  last  month,  an  annual 
rate  of  39.6  per  cent.  Labor  Department 
officials  said  that  It  was  the  highest  rise  in 
this  Index  In  22  years. 

The  January  rise  In  the  wholesale  price 
Index  was  slower  than  December's  1.6  per 
cent  Increase,  a  19.2  per  cent  annual  rate,  but 
well  above  the  6.5  per  cenr  Increase  In  the 
Index  for  all  of  1972.  In  1972,  the  consumer 
pries  Index  rose  3.4  per  cent. 

In  January,  1972,  wholesale  prices  rose 
0.4  per  cent,  or  an  anual  rate  of  4.8  per  cent. 

The  January  Index  Is  expected  to  add  fuel 
to  critics  of  the  President's  new  "self-admin- 
istered" economic  controls  system.  Congres- 
sional critics  of  Phase  III.  Including  Sen. 
William  Proxmlre  (D-Wlsc),  have  called  for 
a  much  tougher  mechanism  than  the  Presi- 
dent now  has  In  effect. 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  Just  com- 
pleted hearings  on  the  President's  request  to 
extend  his  authority  to  Impose  wage  and  price 
restraints  beyond  AprU  30 — when  that  au- 
thority expires — and  Patman,  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
announced  that  his  committee  would  wait  to 
take  up  the  request  until  more  evidence  on 
Phase  III  Is  In. 

The  data  used  to  compile  the  January 
wholesale  price  Index  were  gathered  before 
the  Phase  III  controls  were  put  Into  effect 
on  Jan.  11. 

Officials  for  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  said 
they  were  concerned  by  the  January  price 
Increases  and  said  they  expected  to  continue 
to  have  "trouble"  with  farm  prices  for  the 
next  few  months. 

The  administration  has  announced  a 
variety  of  stops  to  Increase  food  supplies  this 
year  In  an  attempt  to  stabUlze  price  In- 
creases. But,  as  a  Treasury  official  noted,  the 
steps  are  more  Intermediate  or  long  term 
and  will  be  felt  In  6  to  12  months,  not 
Immediately. 

The  official  said  that  consumer  food  prices 
will  continue  to  rise  for  the  next  few  months, 
as  the  wholesale  price  Increases  work  their 
way  through  the  system. 

But  he  pointed  to  other  wholesale  prices, 
such  as  Industrial  commodities.  These  In- 
creased 0.3  per  cent  In  January  for  an  annual 
rate  of  3.6  per  cent  In  January,  for  an  annual 
rate  of  3.6  per  cent.  The  Treasury  official 
said  that  performance  was  "acceptable" 
though  administration  officials  hope  Indus- 
trial prices  wUl  slow  further. 

The  President  has  set  a  goal  of  slowing 
price  increases  to  a  rate  of  2.5  per  cent  by 
the  end  of  this  year. 

Farm  products,  which  caused  most  of  the 
increase  in  the  wholesale  price  index,  account 
for  11.6  per  cent  of  the  total  index.  Processed 
foods  and  feeds,  which  rose  1.7  per  cent  last 
month,  make  up  17.2  per  cent  of  the  Index, 
and  Industrial  commodities  account  for  71.2 
per  cent. 

Consumer  finished  goods,  excluding  food, 
rose  0.3  per  cent,  or  at  a  3.6  per  cent  annual 
rate,  in  the  January  index. 

The  consumer  price  index  for  January  will 
be  released  next  week. 


TESTIMONY  OF  WILLARD  WIRTZ 
BEFORE  THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  Honorable  Willard  Wirtz, 
former  Secretary  of  Labor  and  now 
president  of  the  Manpower  Institution, 
testified  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

Mr.    Wlrtz'    testimony    Is    especially 
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instructive  because  it  represents,  I  be- 
lieve, the  best  of  idealism,  the  best  of 
innovation,  and  the  best  of  practicality. 

Mr.  Wirtz  examines  the  President's 
new  budget  with  a  critical  eye.  He  notes : 

One  question  Is  whether  the  President 
will  succeed  in  what  Is  an  obvioiis  effort  to 
subordinate  the  issue  of  national  priorities 
to  the  question  of  our  over-all  capacity — so 
that  his  priorities  will  prevail. 

The  point  that  Mr.  Wirtz  makes  Is 
telling:  And,  the  challenge  he  possesses 
is  equally  telling: 

Whether  those  of  us  who  believe  In  a 
different  order  of  priorities  from  the  Presi- 
dent's win  respond  to  his  essential  nega- 
tivism— about  what  we  can't  do — with 
equally  tough-minded  but  bold  and  new 
Initiative  regarding  what  we  can  and  want 
to  do. 

Willard  Wirtz  sums  up  the  President's 
budget  and  his  budget  cuts  in  one  word: 
"Disgraceful."  That  echoes  the  thought 
of  many  of  us  here  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
around  the  cotmtry. 

Yet,  Wirtz  is  not  content  to  be  the 
critic.  He  is  also  the  proposer.  He  sug- 
gests, for  example,  that  the  United 
States  develop  new  measures  of  employ- 
ment and  unemployment,  that  we  pro- 
ceed with  a  sound  public  service  pro- 
gram, that  we  concentrate  on  counsel- 
ing and  guidance,  and  that  we  begin  to 
face  rationally  technological  displace- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  found  Mr. 
Wirtz'  testimony  to  be  exceptionally 
creative  and  challenging.  I  commend  It 
to  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Wiixabo  Wiktz 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Joint 
Committee:  you  have  requested  my  brief 
comment  on  the  implications  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Budget  Message  and  Economic  Mes- 
sage, particularly  so  far  as  the  national  "man- 
power policy"  is  concerned. 

The  short  of  it  U  that  the  President  pro- 
poses that  the  present  "manpower"  programs 
be  cut  back  by  about  a  third  (approximately 
$1.4  billion  in  appropriation  terms)  on  the 
grotmd  that  this  Is  necessary  to  stay  within 
the  over-all  celling  he  has  set  and  because 
only  four  million  people  will  be  left  unem- 
ployed by  the  end  of  the  year  an3rway. 

These  Messages  seem  to  me  to  present  two 
basic  questions,  both  reflected  clearly  in  the 
manpower  proposals: 

One  question  Is  whether  the  President  will 
succeed  In  what  Ls  an  obvious  effort  to  sub- 
ordinate the  issues  of  national  priorities  to 
the  question  of  our  over-all  capacity — so  that 
his  priorities  will  prevail. 

The  President  proposes  to  lead  by  saying 
what  we  can't  do  as  a  Nation.  What  he  is 
really  saying  is  that  we  shouldn't,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  and  choice,  move  ahead  in  the 
areas  of  social  concern.  The  Issue  Is  the  same 
as  It  was  when  those  who  opposed  social 
advance  first  condemned  It  as  "communism," 
and  then  turned  to  the  argument  that  it 
couldn't  be  made  because  there  were  wars  to 
be  fought  and  paid  for  first.  Only  the  strategy 
has  shifted:  to  the  effort  now  to  so  concen- 
trate attention  on  costs  ....  taxes  .  .  .  that 
there  will  be  no  recognition  of  values;  to 
such  emphasis  on  the  price  of  the  whole  that 
there  won't  be  consideration  of  the  worth 
of  any  of  its  parts. 

It  seems  right  to  me  that  the  budget  proc- 
esses of  the  Congress  should  provide  a  self- 


Impoeed  limitation  on  the  total  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  a  particular  year.  Within 
whatever  that  over-all  limitation  may  be, 
however,  the  vital  questions  of  priorities  will 
remain:  whether  the  long  awaited  "peace 
dividend"  is  to  be  plowed  back  now  into  the 
military  establishment  (as  the  President  pro- 
poses) or  whether  It  Is  to  go  to  Improving 
the  common  lot;  and  how  much  of  the  bill 
for  whatever  we  decide  to  do  Is  to  be  charged 
to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  It  and  how 
much  to  those  who  cannot.  I  assume  that  in 
the  days  and  weeks  ahead  the  Congress  will 
draw  on  its  mandate  to  re-assert  these  Issues 
of  the  priorities  of  our  national  purpose  and 
the  allocation  of  fiscal  responsibility. 

The  second  question  Is  whether  those  of 
us  who  believe  In  a  different  order  of  prior- 
ities from  the  President's  will  respond  to  his 
essential  negativism — about  what  we  can't 
do — with  an  equally  tough -minded  but  bold 
and  new  Initiative  regarding  what  we  can 
and  want  to  do. 

A  strong  defense  isn't  worth  a  nickel  In 
today's  politics,  especially  in  the  play-offs — 
which  Is  where  we  are  now.  I  draw  on  an  ex- 
pired license  to  recognize  that  "liberalism's" 
old  agenda  got  adopted  without  our  coming 
up  with  an  enlightened  but  reliable  new 
map  of  the  horizons  or  even  the  frontiers  of 
current  and  prospective  human  purpose. 
What  used  to  be  "liberalism,"  with  enough 
excitement  of  promise  and  hope  tn  it  to 
carry  the  day,  has  become  so  commonplace 
(and  made  so  many  more  people  substantial 
taxpayers)  that  you  think  of  Bret  Harte's 
observing  that  no  one  will  give  up  his  life 
to  defend  a  boarding  house.  Neither  will  he, 
or  she,  pay  higher  taxes  to  support  yester- 
day's idea  of  a  great  society.  The  only  thing 
that  will  work,  or  should,  is  a  n«to  Idealism. 

So,  recognizing  this  Committee's  particu- 
larly designated  concern  In  the  "economics" 
of  all  this,  I  want  to  try  to  suggest — after 
summarizing  the  effect  of  these  Messages  In 
the  present  manpower  programs — the  broad- 
er policy  they  seem  to  me  only  prelude  to; 
with  the  thought  that  it  is  the  economics  of 
our  purpose  that  Is  most  important. 

•  •  *  •  • 

The  President's  Budget  Message  actually 
says  comparatively  little  of  manpower  pol- 
icies and  programs  as  such.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral reference  to  proposed  1974  outlays  of 
$12  bUUon  "for  education  and  manpower.  In- 
cluding those  for  veterans,"  and  another  to 
"revenue  sharing"  of  $1.3  billion  for  "man- 
power training."  It  is  stated  that  the  1974 
budget  provides  for  "continued  emphasis  on 
training  disadvantaged  veterans"  and  for 
"an  increase  in  the  work  incentive  program 
to  help  welfare  recipients  get  Jobs."  The  only 
direct  suggestion  on  the  face  of  the  Budget 
Message  of  any  Intended  cutback  of  present 
manpower  programs  Is  the  mention  of  a  pro- 
posed "phased own  of  the  temporary  Emer- 
gency Employment  Assistance  program,"  but 
this  Is  accompanied  by  the  sedative  assurance 
that  this  will  be  "consistent  with  the  Increase 
of  new  Jobs  in  the  private  sector."  In  the 
context  of  some  22  references  in  the  first 
section  of  the  "message  to  full  employment," 
this  all  appears  to  offer  reasonable  assurance 
that  at  least  on  this  front  "human  resource" 
priorities  are  to  be  adequately  recognized. 

The  fine,  but  operative,  print  tells  a  dras- 
tically different  story. 

There  Is  a  question  of  what  should  be  con- 
sidered "manpower"  programs.  There  Is,  de- 
pending on  what  combination  of  programs  Is 
taken,  a  proposed  reduction  of  recommended 
appropriations  here  of  between  $1.25  billion 
and  $1.5  billion.  This  would  be,  taking  the 
grouping  of  programs  most  commonly  con- 
sidered "manpower  training"  programs, 
from  a  FY  1973  level  of  $3.7  billion  to  a 
recommended  $2.3  billion  for  FT  1974. 

The  largest  item  In  this  cut — referred  to 
In  the  Budget  Message  as  a  "phasedown" — 


involves  what  is  tn  fact  the  proposed  total 
elimination  of  the  public  employment  (or 
Emergency  Employment  Assistance)  pro- 
gram, for  which  the  1973  budget  authoriza- 
tion was  $1.25  billion.  Under  this  program 
State  and  local  governments  have  received 
Federal  funds  permitting  their  providing  Jobs 
to  some  160,000  men  and  women.  The  pro- 
posal l3  that  this  program  be  continued  for 
several  months,  while  previously  appropri- 
ated fimds  last,  then  cut  out  entirely.  The 
principal  explanations  for  this  are  that  the 
State  and  local  governments  are  better  off 
than  they  ;ised  to  be  and  that,  according  to 
the  Economic  Report,  unemployment  will  go 
down  to  4.6%  by  the  end  of  1973.  (This 
would  mean  4  million  people  out  of  work.) 

Depending  on  what  other  Items  are  In- 
cluded, the  cut  (In  addition  to  the  100% 
reduction  in  the  EEAA)  is  about  15 '"c  In  the 
rest  of  the  manpower  program. 

No  appropriation  Is  proposed,  at  least 
specifically,  for  the  summer  youth  employ- 
ment program,  under  which  more  than  500,- 
000  boys  and  girls  have  been  given  work 
opportunities  each  year. 

The  President  recommends  a  cut  in  man- 
power research  and  development  funds  from 
$32  mUUon  for  FY  1973  to  $20  million  for  FY 
1974,  and  a  reduction  for  evaluation  from  $7 
million  to  $6  million. 

It  Is  Illustrative  that  despite  the  Congress' 
enactment  of  Pi.  92-540  last  October,  with 
Its  provision  (among  others)  for  establishing 
Veterans'  Employment  Representatives  in 
each  State — and  despite  the  repeated  ref- 
erences In  the  President's  Message  to  vet- 
erans' special  equities — the  Budget  proposes 
no  appropriation  for  these  positions. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  follow  the  arithmetic 
of  the  proposed  Budget,  the  total  which  the 
President  proposes  for  "revenue  sharing"  for 
manpower  programs  in  Fiscal  Yesj-  1974  Is 
$1.3  billion.  This  would  be  $230  million 
(15%)  less  than  the  funds  which  were  orig- 
inally proposed  for  these  same  programs  for 
1973. 

The  surest  test  of  the  inner  quality  of  a 
budget  Is  to  check  to  see  whether  anybody 
thought  of  that  special  constituency  we  call 
"the  handicapped,"  those  whom  nature  or 
accident  or  sickness  or  war  have  put  at  physi- 
cal or  mental  disadvantage. 

They  were  not  overlooked  this  time. 

TTiree  programs  under  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act,  affecting  particularly  the 
rehabilitation  facilities  program  are  marked 
for  cuts — of,  respectively  (comparing  FY  1974 
appropriations  with  those  for  FY  1972;  the 

1973  figures  are  complicated),  22%  31%.  and 
100%.  Senator  Cranston  and  Congressman 
Brademas  and  others  have  been  pressing 
strongly  against  this  course  of  action  (of 
which  these  particular  cuts  are  only  the  most 
recent  part) .  Senator  Cranston,  presiding  last 
week  at  hearings  before  the  Sub-Committee 
on  the  Handicapped,  and  referring  to  the 
proposed  reductions   of  $30   million   for  FY 

1974  in  the  Vocational  RehabUltatlon  Inno- 
vation and  expansion  grants  and  research 
and  training  grants  budgets  (compared  with 
FY  1973  original  request  figures)  summed  It 
all  up  In  one  word:  "Disgraceful." 

The  always  gnawing  sense  that  our  talk 
about  billions,  or  even  millions,  of  dollars  Is 
actually  beyond  our  real  comprehension 
prompted  mv  checking — with  the  people  at 
Goodwill  Industries — to  see  wRether  all  of 
this  win  really  make  much  difference.  It  al- 
ready has  It  drives  home  the  real  effect  of 
thU  proposed  carving  that  the  State  reha- 
bilitation agencies  In  three  States — with 
more  almost  certainly  coming — have  In  the 
past  few  days  advised  the  Goodwill  Industries 
offices  that  no  more  handicapped  people  will 
be  referred  to  them  now  because  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  proposal  Indicates  that  the  ac- 
companying support  funds  won't  be  forth- 
coming. 


i  .dd  the  fact — Important  only  tot  what  It 
refiects — that  the  budget  proposal  la  that 
tw<i  staff  positions  be  cut  from  the  Presi- 
de! t's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Ha  idlcapped. 

proposed  outlays  by  the  Office  of  Education 
education  of  the  handicapped  have  been 
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Is  proposed  that  there  be  no  new  starts 
the  Community  Mental  Health  Cen- 


1  here  are  two  necessary  bases  for  evaluat- 
ing these  proposals:  In  terms  of  the  worth 
of  «ch  program  in  Itself,  and  In  compara- 
tive terms. 

1  he  most  objective  evidence  I  can  find  Is 
tha  t  the  present  manpower  programs  have 
prof  en  a  good  Investment — Increasingly  well 
and  Increasingly  effective, 
know  of  material  Improvements  made  In 
office  of  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Is  relevant  that  the  present  Admlnlstra- 
has  thought  highly  enough  of  these 
programs  to  enlarge  them  substantially  be- 
yoc  1  what  they  were  In  1968. 

1  be  Joint  Committee  has  before  It  the 
excellent  Staff  Study  prepared  for  Its  Sub- 
ttee  on  Fiscal  Policy  (Paper  No.  3; 
20,  1972)  regarding  The  Effectlve- 
of  Manpower  Training  Programs.  I 
I  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  that  re- 
:  that  preliminary  evaluations  of  these 
show  "relatively  large  internal  so- 
rates  of  return,"  that  most  of  them 
k  more  than  pay  for  themselves;  but 
a  number  of  significant  changes  are  tn- 
by  these  preliminary  evaluations; 
that  there  should  be  a  good  deal  more 
"  appraisal  made.  The  recent  report  by 
the  National  Manpower  Policy  Task  Force,  Is 
to  I  imllar  effect,  suggesting  certain  changes 
In  1  hese  programs  but  giving  them  what  are 
In  I  ;eneral  high  marks  for  "substantial  In- 
crei  ses  In  employablUty  and  Income  for  en- 
roll >e8." 
T  Here 


would  be  general  agreement.  I  think, 
the  first  two  years'  experience  with 
manpower  programs  commends  strongly 
.  certain  changes  be  made — particularly 
I  onnection  with  the  distribution  of  ad- 
stratlve  responsibility  for  them  and  with 
still  unmet  Identity  crisis,  whether  they 
to  be  training  or  employment  or  Income 
itenanoe  programs.  But  I  had  thought, 
1  two  weeks  ago,  that  there  was  general 
tnltlon  that  unemployment  is  one  kind 
wte  we  cajinot  afford  to  accept;  that  re- 
ig  unemployment  means  Increased  gov- 
,ent  revenues;  and  that  one  necessary 
to  move  toward  full  employment — by 
ever  definition — with  the  least  infla- 
xy  effect  Is  to  reduce  "structxiral"  un- 
oyment,  to  Improve  the  training  of  peo- 
for  Jobs  that  need  doing.  I  still  think 
things  are  true — and  that  the  Presl- 
's  proposed  slashing  of  these  programs — 
ad  of  Insisting  that  improvements  be 
e  in  them— la  wrong  ...  in  his  own 
irs-and-cents  terms. 

tere  had  also  appeared  to  be,  until  two 
a  ago,  general  and  widely  expressed  con- 
jnce  that  in  terms  of  comparative  prlor- 
the  allocation  of  between  one  and  two 
snt  of  a  national  budget  of  over  $250 
>n  to  these  "manpower"  purposes  rep- 
its  less  than  minimal  recognition  of 
•  comparative  Importance.  To  suggest 
ng  these  programs — but  Increasing  mill- 
procurement  expenditures  and  leaving 
lOopholes — seems  to  me  bad  business, 
uided    government,    misplaced    human 


"fast  depreciation"  advantage  given  the 
owners  of  certain  types  of  buUdlngs,  and  the 
capital  gains  shelter  provided  for  timbering 
operations.  This  seems  to  me  not  right,  but 
wrong. 

The  Issue  Is  whether  It  Is  right  to  propose 
not  to  ftuid  the  Veteran  Employment  Rep- 
resentatives positions  Just  established  by  the 
Congress,  but  to  maintain  the  number  of 
Generals  and  Admirals  In  the  Army  smd 
Navy  at  World  War  n  levels  even  though  the 
troop  strength  has  been  cut  by  80%.  That 
Isn't  right. 

The  issue  is  whether  it  Is  right  to  put 
150,000  disadvantaged  men  and  women  out 
of  their  Jobs  under  the  public  employment 
program,  and  500,000  boys  and  girls  out  of 
their  summer  employment,  and  handicapped 
people  out  of  their  places  with  Goodwill 
Industries  when  three  times  the  cost  In- 
volved could  be  saved  by  conservative  reduc- 
tions In  military  procurement.  That  Is 
wrong. 

The  issue  Is  priorities. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Returning  now  to  the  point  that  even  if 
all  of  this  Is  30,  the  case  for  preserving  .  .  . 
and  Improving  .  .  .  the  position  of  man- 
power programs  on  the  agenda  of  national 
priorities  wUl  depend  on  revitalizing  present 
policies  with  new  and  greatly  enlarged 
purpose: 

The  debate  may,  from  present  Indications, 
center  on  the  public  employment  program. 
I  would  xirge  strongly  the  renewal  and  ex- 
pansion of  this  program — along  the  new 
lines  Senator  Humphrey  and  Congressman 
Reuss  and  others  are  advocating. 

But  winning  that  particular  point  alone 
wont  be  enough.  It  wUl  be  necessary  to 
mark  out  bold  new  frontiers  of  immediate 
purpose,  and  beyond  that  the  horizons  of 
eventual  hope,  for  a  manpower  policy. 

This  Isn't  the  place  and  there  Isn't  the 
time  here  for  detailed  programming  of  a  new 
Idealism  in  manpower  policy;  but  I  have 
a  few  suggestions. 

The  place  to  start  is  by  making  it  clear 
that  full  employment  means  what  It  says, 
and  by  establishing  new  methods  of  meas- 
iwlng  employment  and  unemployment.  For 
we  do  whatever  we  measure. 

Instead  of  claiming  a  foul  In  the  Presi- 
dent's use  of  "fuU  employment,"  it  would  be 
better  to  say:  "AU  right,  Mr.  President,  you 
have  adopted  the  phrase.  Now  let's  live  up 
to  It.  We  don't  mean  by  'full  employment' 
the  four  or  five  percent  unemployment  your 
economic  advisers  say  is  necessary  to  avoid 
inflationary  pressures.  We  are  opposed  to 
Inflation,  but  we  mean  to  take  care  of  that 
In  other  ways  than  by  pushing  the  bottom 
two  million  people  into  the  street.  We  mean 
by  'full  employment'  what  Senator  Proxmlre 
said  so  simply  and  rightly  at  this  Commit- 
tee's hearings  last  October:  'a  decent  Job  for 
everyone  who  is  willing  to  work.' 

"We  know  that  in  an  economy  changing  as 
fast  as  this  one  is,  two  or  three  people  out 
of  every  hundred  will  at  any  particular  time 
be  moving  from  one  Job  to  another,  or  find- 
ing their  first  Job.  We  got  down  close  to  that 
minimal  level— to  3.3  r^— in  1968.  We  can  do 
It  again — whenever  we  make  up  our  minds 
to,  and  put  full  employment  in  the  first 
place  Instead  of  someplace  else  on  down  the 
line." 

We  need  new  measurements,  going  beyond 
what  we  have  been  calling  "employment" 
and  "unemployment"  and  designed  particu- 
larly to  provide  the  architects  and  adminis- 
trators of  both  manpower  and  education- 
manpower  policy  with  more  Information 
about  the  where's  and  who's  and  whys  of 
people  being  out  of  work,  out  of  school,  out 
of  kilter  one  way  or  another. 

One  aspect  of  this  need  Is  emphasized  in 
the  recent  succinct  and  Invaluable  report 
of  Senator  Nelson's  staff  study  for  the  Em- 
ployment, Manpower,  and  Poverty  Sub-Com- 
mittee,   which    redirects    attention — as    we 


tried  to  In  the  Department  of  Labor  In 
1966 — to  the  Implications  of  a  "sub-employ- 
ment" which  persists  In  particular  Identlfl- 
able  areas  at  a  rate  far  In  excess  of  the  "un- 
employment" rate. 

Then  suppose  we  were  to  start  trying  to 
determine  the  rate  of  non-use  or  under-use 
of  the  whole  human  potential  for  produc- 
tive, creative,  or  service  activity.  Without 
pressing  the  point,  there  Is  obviously  a  good 
deal  more  which  can  and  should  be  done  In 
the  development  of  "social  Indicators."  Know- 
ing and  respecting  the  differences  of  view- 
point within  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
on  the  proposed  Pull  Opportunity  and  Na- 
tional Goals  and  Priorities  Act  (S.  5;  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Mondale  and  cosponsored 
by  Senator  Javlts),  regarding  particularly 
the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Social  Ad- 
visers, I  express  the  strong  personal  persua- 
sion that  such  legislation  Is  of  vital  Im- 
portance and  should.  In  some  form,  be  en- 
acted. 

We  aren't  measuring  today.  In  the  area  af- 
fected by  manpower  policy,  all  we  should  and 
could  be  finding  out — especially  about  our 
potential. 

In  a  more  programmatic  sense,  I  mention 
reaUy  only  by  way  of  Ulustratlon  two  spe- 
cific frontiers  of  manpower  policy : 

Over  a  quarter  of  our  unemployment,  as 
we  now  describe  and  measure  It,  Is  In  the 
16-to-19  year  age  group.  The  unemployment 
rate  In  this  group  Is  about  15%,  and  almost 
twice  that  among  those  who  are  both  young 
and  black.  This  Is  an  Inexcusable  disgrace. 
No  other  comparable  country  suffers  any- 
thing like  It.  It  is  a  form  of  Infantile  paraly- 
sis, leaving  lifetime  debilities. 

The  Administration's  proposal  to  meet  this 
situation  by  establishing  a  lower  minimum 
wage  for  younger  workers  Is  the  emptiest 
gesture.  It  is  wrong.  It  wouldn't  work.  It 
won't  pass. 

We  have  to  get  at  the  real  nature  and  at 
the  causes  of  "youth  unemplojraient." 

We  probably  make  a  serious  Initial  mis- 
take, which  affects  all  of  our  thinking  about 
it,  by  putting  these  young  people  down  In 
the  book  as  simply  "unemployed" — out  of 
work.  In  a  good  many  cases,  although  not 
all.  the  more  significant  fact  is  that  they 
are  out  of  school — without  the  preparation 
they  need  for  Jobs  which  machines  can't  do 
better.  This  la  a  special  "transition  prob- 
lem," but  with  roots  reaching  down  Into  the 
educational  system,  and  still  deeper  down 
Into  the  environmental  circumstances  of  a 
good  many  of  those  boys  and  girls. 
We  need  an  "education-manpower"  policy. 
The  administration  of  such  a  policy  would 
start  most  Immediately — for  the  needs  and 
opportunities  are  largest  here — by  setting  up 
a  vastly  more  extensive  counseling  and  guid- 
ance and  placement  program — to  provide  at 
least  as  much  assistance  of  this  kind  for 
young  men  and  women  who  leave  high  school 
to  go  to  work  as  we  provide  those  who  are 
going  on  to  college.  We  are  developing  plans 
at  The  Manpower  Institute  for  what  we  are 
calling  Career  Information  Boards — largely 
privately  supported  and  administered  In  sig- 
nificant part  by  volunteers.  But  If  we  were 
willing  to  spend  $100  per  young  person— age 
16-to-19  and  out  of  work  and  out  of  school — 
just  to  give  that  boy  or  girl  the  guidance  he 
or  she  needs  to  get  Into  one  or  the  other  we 
would  get  every  cent  returned  to  us  In  re- 
duced costs  of  Juvenile  delinquency.  We 
could  pay  the  cost  in  the  meantime  by 
closing  up  just  the  tax  loophole  we  now 
provide  those  who  make  capital  gains  on 
timbering  operations. 

The  "work-study,"  "cooperative  education" 
and  community  college  programs  warrant 
close  attention  and  broader  support. 

Part  of  the  holding  in  Serrano  v.  Priest 
and  other  cases  like  it  Is  that  equality  of 
work  opportunity  traces  directly  to  equality 
of  educational  opportunity. 

Assistant  HEW  Secretary  Sidney  P.  Mar- 
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land's  proposal  for  "career  education"  Illumi- 
nates a  vital  dimension  of  what  ought  to  be 
an  "education-manpower  policy." 

This  country  will  be  willing  to  do  what- 
ever It  takes  to  stop  the  present  Incalculable 
drain  on  our  resources,  our  finances  and  our 
morals,  of  a  million  teen-agers  adrift.  And 
they  are  not  Just  "unemployed." 

Another  frontier  of  manpower  policy  In- 
volves recognizing  fully — as  we  have  only  a 
little  so  far — the  basic  Importance  to  man- 
power policy  .  .  .  and  to  unemployment  .  .  . 
of  the  ceaseless  competition  between  people 
and  machines.  You  think  of  Thorsteln 
Veblen's  prescient  reminder,  eighty  years 
ago  now,  that  the  free  society's  most  serious 
testing  will  be  in  the  handling  of  the  "po- 
tentially suicidal  stresses  between  scientific 
Invention  and  the  human  purpose." 

I  hazard  the  g:uess — yet  really  without 
hazard,  for  we  don't  keep  these  figures — 
that  half  of  the  adult  unemployment  In  this 
country  Is  traceable  either  directly  or  In- 
directly to  technological  displacement  or  the 
development  of  new  processes. 

There  Is  even  less  basis — but  similar  Im- 
munity from  disproof — for  the  estimate  that 
between  three  and  five  million  people  whom 
we  list  as  "employed"  are  doing  and  being 
paid  for  work  ...  or  time  .  .  .  which  Is  use- 
less both  to  their  employers  and  to  them- 
selves. They  hold  sinecures,  as  the  alterna- 
tive to  being  unemployed.  The  price  Is  In- 
estimable. It  was  one,  although  only  one,  of 
the  factors  which  bankrupted  the  Penn 
Central.  It  caused  last  week's  strike  there. 
Its  cost  is  probably  largest  In  Its  corruption 
of  whatever  the  "work  ethic"  ought  to 
mean — and  I'm  not  talking  Puritanism. 

This  Issue  of  how  to  deal  with  technolog- 
ical displacement  has  caused  more  "national 
emergency  labor  disputes"  In  this  country  In 
the  past  fifteen  years  than  any  other  Issue, 
Including  wages.  Collective  bargaining  Isn't, 
by  Its  nature,  able  to  cope  at  all  fully  with 
this  issue.  New  technology  means,  tn  my  un- 
derstanding of  It,  more — not  fewer — jobs,  at 
least  at  the  present  stage  of  things.  But  the 
new  jobs  are  often  In  other  plants,  belonging 
to  other  companies,  often  In  other  Indus- 
tries— not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
pany and  union  representatives  at  a  particu- 
lar collective  bargaining  table  where  the 
question  of  the  displacement  of  a  particular 
person  by  a  particular  machine  comes  up.  So 
those  bargainors  either  don't  meet  the  prob- 
lem or  they  come  up  with  answers  which 
are  usually  wrong,  or  only  half  right. 

This  problem  must  be  met,  at  least  In  part. 
by  the  conm[iunlty  as  a  whole. 

If  change,  which  Is  In  the  public  Interest, 
requires  taking  a  person's  job,  he  or  she  Is  as 
fiilly  entitled  to  compensation  for  It  as  when 
change  involving  the  public's  need  for  a  new 
school  or  highway  requires  taking  somebody's 
property.  We  should  extend  the  principle  of 
"eminent  domain"  to  Jobs. 

The  practical  form  of  this  is  probably  to 
provide  fully  paid  leaves  of  absence — from 
the  work  force — to  anybody  about  to  be  re- 
placed by  a  robot;  so  that  he  or  she  could 
take  a  year  or  two,  or  whatever  Is  required, 
of  training  for  some  other  kind  of  work. 
This  should  be  at  full  pay — to  come  partly 
out  of  the  employer's  Increased  profit  from 
that  new  machine  (half,  perhaps,  of  the  spe- 
cial tax  advantage  we  give  him  for  buying  It) 
and  partly  out  of  the  unemployment  Insur- 
ance fund.  Visionary?  Pine.  Impractical? 
West  Germany  has  had  a  similar  leave-of- 
absence  law  for  four  years  now,  and  It  Is  re- 
portedly working  well. 

Then  we  might  go  on  (unless  this  Is 
"chauvinism")  to  provide  free  education  for 
every  mother  when  she  reaches  forty  or  when 
her  youngest  child  goes  off  to  school;  so  she 
can  catch  up  with  what  has  happened  while 
she  was  so  busy  and  can  get  ready  again 
for  something  else.  Then  we  could  move  on 


from  there,  to  consider  sabbaticals  for  every- 
body In  the  work  force — or  perhaps  first  a 
two-year  refresher  course  at  age  60  or  65: 
In  rejection  of  habit's  absurdity  of  treating 
retirement — "the  best  for  which  the  rest  was 
made" — or  "leisure"  more  generally,  aa  an 
unskilled  occupation. 

The  most  Blgnlflcant  recent  docum^iit  in 
the  manpower  policy  area  Is  Work  In  Amer- 
ica, a  report  Just  Issued  (apparently  having 
been  held  up  until  after  the  election)  on  a 
study  made  by  the  W.  E.  Upjohn  Institute 
for  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  Emphasizing  the  human  values  In 
Work,  It  will  take  Its  place  besides  the  Club 
of  Rome's  Limits  to  Growth  (which  I  find 
less  persuasive),  the  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion's Counterbudget)  and  Christopher 
Jenck's  Inequtdity  as  a  mind  stretcher  Im- 
portant to  our  shifting  our  thinking  about 
the  ultimate  priorities — which  are  those  be- 
tween the  Individual  and  the  system. 

We  got  a  fieetlng  glimpse  of  this  last  Fall 
when  Senator  Mansfield  and  Senator  Aiken 
proposed  a  Human  Resources  Depletion  Al- 
lowance— to  provide  aging  human  beings 
with  a  tax  exemption  of  up  to  23  Tc,  which 
they  Identified — with  what  must  have  been 
wryness — as  one  percent  more  than  the  oil 
well  depletion  allowance. 

Someplace  along  the  line — sooner  now 
than  we  realize — we  will  Identify  the  ele- 
ments of  a  "manpower"  policy  which  will 
mock  the  baptismal  blunder  we  made  ten 
years  ago  when  we  gave  it  that  title.  For 
the  dictionary  defines  "manpower"  as  "a  unit 
of  energy  generally  considered  equivalent  to 
.jij  horsepKJwer."  We  will  redefine  "man- 
power" to  mean  the  power  that  lies  within 
every  human  being — and  the  purpose  of 
manpower  policy  as  being  to  provide  full 
opportunity  for  every  Individual's  making 
the  highest  and  best  use  of  the  life  expe- 
rience. And  we  will  probably  throw  away  the 
"manpower"  phrase — as  deriving  too  directly 
from  "horsepower" — and  substitute  for  It, 
as  the  President  virtually  has  already,  "hu- 
man resources."  We'll  stop  talking  about 
the  "labor  market." 

We  have  recognized  fully  and  tradition- 
ally the  Importance  of  Labor  as  an  element 
of  production — essential  to  the  system. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  work  as  a  human  value — es- 
sential to  wholeness  of  the  Individual. 

Yes,  I  commend  to  the  Committee  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  present  manpower  programs 
as  being  wise  and  already  high  yield  Invest- 
ments. I  think  It  would  be  a  tragic  mistake 
to  cut  them  back.  I  think,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  should  as  a  matter  of  policy,  and 
can  as  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  be  pre- 
served and  enlarged  only  as  they  are  lmb>ued 
with  new  Initiative,  yes,  with  a  new  Ideal- 
Ism — not  apologetic  or  timid,  but  proud  of 
Itself  and  confident  that  it  Is  the  authentic 
American  spirit. 

So  I  make  as  strongly  as  I  can  the  case 
for  evaluating  present  manpower  policies  and 
programs,  proposing  new  ones,  by  checking 
the  stars  of  our  reasonable  purpose  Instead 
of  by  using  lanterns  to  try  to  light  the  path 
Immediately  ahead. 

We  are  all  taxpayers.  But  most  of  us  are 
taxpayers  only  second,  and  citizens  ...  of 
each  other  .  .  .  flrst — no  less  so  In  time  of 
peace  than  In  time  of  war.  We  need  and  will 
respond  to  a  leadership  which  summons 
and  draws  upon  the  courage  of  our  deeper 
convictions  and  our  desire  to  do,  to- 
gether .  .  .  for  ourselves  and  each  other  .  .  . 
all  we  can  do,  and  to  be  all  we  can  be. 

This  Committee,  and  the  Congress,  will 
know — as  It  considers  these  "economc" 
questions — that  both  behind  and  beyond 
them  Is  the  critical  truth  that  a  working 
majority  of  people  in  this  country  still  care 
greatly. 

Else  we  would  be  nothing. 


PRAYERS  FOR  CONGRESS  BY  THE 
LATE  DAVID  LAWRENCE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  last  columns  authored  by  the  late 
and  distinguished  journalist,  David  Law- 
rence, took  note  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  allowed  prayer  sessions  to  be  limited 
in  the  public  schools  while  continuing 
them  in  public  institutions  such  as  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  House  of  Repiesenta- 
tives. 

Certainly,  there  Is  justification  for  al- 
lowing voluntary  prayer  meetings  in  the 
Senate  and  House  and  there  should  be 
no  legal  hurdles  for  students  who  wish  to 
do  the  same  In  elementary,  junior,  and 
senior  high  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  February  9,  1973,  Issue  of  the 
Augusta  Chronicle  newspaper  in  Augusta, 
Ga.,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

F'RATERS  FOB  CONGRESS,  NOT  FOB  PUPILS 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a  con- 
troversy about  prayers  In  the  public  schools. 
It  has  been  definitely  ruled  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  no  governmental  body  can  pre- 
scribe prayers.  The  effort  now,  therefore.  Is 
to  obtain  for  students  the  privilege  to  have 
voluntary-prayer  services  conducted  by  them- 
selves at  a  recess  permitted  for  the  purpose. 

The  argument  against  prayer  in  schools 
has  been  that  there  must  be  a  separation  of 
Church  and  state,  as  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  there  can  be  no  involve- 
ment of  government  In  religious  matters.  But 
people  In  governmental  agencies  today  hold 
their  own  sessions  of  prayer.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  a  prayer 
breakfast  each  week,  and  so  do  senators. 
Participation  is  voluntary. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  President  of  the 
United  States  attended  the  21st  annual  Na- 
tional Prayer  Breakfast  In  Washlng^ton.  The 
guests  included  not  only  members  of  Con- 
gress but  officials  from  other  parts  of  the 
government. 

Mr.  Nixon  made  a  brief  address  about  peace 
Inside  and  outside  our  country.  He  referred 
to  the  recent  agreement  to  end  the  Viet- 
nam War,  and  declared: 

"It  will  mean  peace  only  to  the  extent 
that  both  sides  and  the  leaders  of  both  sides 
have  the  will  to  keep  the  agreement.  .  .  . 

"We  will  keep  the  agreement.  We  expect 
others  to  keep  the  agreement.  That  Is  the 
way  peace  can  be  kept  abroad.  Only,  in  other 
words,  by  the  will  of  the  Individuals  in- 
volved— and  you  must  change  the  man  or 
you  must  change  the  woman  If  the  agree- 
ment Is  to  be  kept. 

"And  so  It  Is  at  home.  We  are  concerned 
about  conflict  at  home.  We  are  concerned, 
for  example,  about  the  problems  that  divide 
us.  They  talk  about  the  divisions  between 
the  generations,  divisions  between  the  races, 
the  divisions  between  the  religions  In  the 
country — and  we  have  them. 

"So  we  can  legislate  about  some  of  those 
divisions.  For  example,  we  pass  laws,  laws 
providing  and  guaranteeing  rights  to  equal 
opportunity.  But  there  Is  no  law  that  can 
legislate  compassion.  There  Is  no  law  that 
can  legislate  understanding.  There  is  no  law 
that  can  legislate  an  end  to  prejudice.  That 
only  comes  by  changing  the  man  and  chang- 
ing the  woman.  That  Is  what  all  religion  la 
about,  however  we  may  worship." 

The  President  closed  with  the  plea  that, 
abroad  and  at  home,  our  prayer  should  be: 

"Let  there  be  peace  on  earth  and  let  It 
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beg^  with  each  and  every  one  of  us  In  bis 
heart." 

Atr.  Nixon  recalled  the  first  national  prayer 
brelikfaBt    In    1953,    when    President   Elsen- 
made  the  principal  address,  and  that 
lilmself  bad  met  with  the  Rouse  Prayer 
group  and  later  with  the  Senate 
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breakfasts  have  been  established 
throughout  this  country  In  federal  and  state 
offices  and  also  among  bustness- 
and  other  groups  In  cities.  The  move- 
ment has  spread  to  many  foreign  capitals, 
concept  Is  one  of  services  which  are  not 
any  way  connected  with  a  particular 
.  or  organization.  The  meetings  are  In- 
fonfaal  and  are  devoted  to  recitation  of  pray- 
and  short  talks  and  discussions  of  the 
relaitlons  of  Individuals  to  one  another  In 
life. 
Constitution  says  that  "Church  and 
sbaU  be  separate,  and  certainly  the 
r-Breakfast  movement  throughout  the 
Unl)»d  States  In  the  last  25  years  has  ad- 
to  that  doctrine.  But  members  of 
governmental  agencies  attend  reg^- 
srayer  breakfast  sessions  once  a  week  at 
wblph  Individual  life  and  the  lessons  derived 
religious  principles  are  analyzed.  These 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  per- 
son! who  participate  In  them  and  on  their 
evei  yday  relations  with  their  colleagues  and 
frle  Ids. 
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Prayer  Breakfast  movement  has  won 

widespread   approval    because    it    Is   nonde- 

X.   It  seeks  solely  to  stimulate 

thinking  of  individuals  as  they  face  the 

problems  that  arise  not  only  In  their  own 

but  In  the  conmiunltles  where  decisions 

to  be  made  each  day  that  affect  many 

oth4r  citizens. 

might  well  be  wondered.  If  members  of 
House  and  Senate  can  participate  regu- 
In  such  gatherings  once  a  week  In  gov- 
buildings  Just  before  their  official 
proceedings  begin.  Just  why  students  in  ele- 
mer  tary  schools  or  high  schools  coxildn't 
orgtnlze  similar  prayer  meetings  without 
lega^  objection. 


Ttie 


DISASTER  AREAS  IN  SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

»|r.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
of  Senator  Thttrmond  and  myself,  I 
brlrig  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
con  lurrent  resolution  passed  by  the 
South  Carolina  General  Assembly  on 
Peb^niary  16,  1973. 

South  Carolina  General  Assem- 

passed  a  concurrent  resolution  me- 

moijializlng  the  President  of  the  United 

to  declare  32  counties  In  South 

Car{>lina  as  disaster  areas  due  to  the 

unprecedented  snowfall. 

Sfenator  Thttrmond  and  I  have  done  all 

can  to  encourage  the  President  on 

matter.   Having  inspected   several 

counties  I  found  this  major  snow  and  ice 

had  left  the  State  in  a  genuine 

condition, 
behalf  of  Senator  Thttrmond  and 
mydelf ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
con(  urrent  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Rec  }ro. 

Tiere  being  no  objection,  the  reso- 
lution wM  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscpRD,  as  follows: 

A  CoifctTRKEirr  Resolction 
^^ereas,  a  thirty-two  county  area  in 
east  im  and  southern  South  Carolina  was 
smlt  »n  by  a  record  snowfall  which  com- 
men  red  on  Friday,  February  ninth,  and  con- 
tinu  >d  through  the  following  day,  leaving 
over  two  feet  of  snow  in  many  areas;  and 
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Whereas,  the  Oovemor  declared  these 
counties  as  disaster  areas  on  Monday, 
February  twelfth,  as  more  than  sixteen 
thousand  stranded  motorists  were  housed 
In  emergency  quarters  following  their 
rescue  from  snow-clogged  highways;   and 

Whereas,  this  storm  was  judged  to  be 
the  worst  to  hit  South  Carolina  In  the  20th 
Century,  causing  millions  of  dollars  in 
damages,  and  today,  February  fourteenth, 
some  main  thoroughfares  of  this  State 
remain  impassible.  Now,  therefore, 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  memorialized  to  declare  immediately 
the  following  counties  as  disaster  areas  and 
to  assist  these  counties  In  every  way  possible : 
Abbeville,  Aiken,  Allendale.  Bamberg,  Bam- 
well.  Beaufort,  Berkeley,  Calhoun,  Charles- 
ton, Chesterfield,  Clarendon,  Collection,  Dar- 
lington, Dillon,  Dorchester,  Edgefield, 
Florence,  Georgetown.  Greenwood.  Hampton, 
Horry,  Jasper,  Lee,  Lexington,  Marlboro,  Mc- 
Cormlck,  Marion,  Orangeburg,  Richland, 
Saluda,  Sumter,  and  Williamsburg. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  member  of 
Congress  from  South  Carolina. 


TIMBER  ECONOMY  THREATENED 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  worsening  crisis  in  the  availability  and 
pricing  of  timber  raw  materials  and 
forest  products.  The  following  articles 
describe  some  of  the  several  reasons  why 
this  unfortunate  situation  exists.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  articles  from 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  Press,  the  Lewiston 
Morning  Tribune,  Marple's  Business 
Roundup,  and  a  speech  by  Bruce  E.  Col- 
well  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Coeur  d'Alene  (Idaho)  Press, 

Jan.   4.    1973] 

TiMBXR  Economy  Threatened 

(By  Terry  Schick) 

There's  a  real  threat  to  the  supply  of  tim- 
ber and  to  the  economic  weUbelng  of  most  of 
North  Idaho. 

John  M.  Richards,  general  manager  of  the 
Wood  Products  Group,  Potlatch  Forests,  Inc., 
made  that  statement  today  as  be  spoke  here 
before  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

"Timber  Supply — and  Impending  Crisis." 
was  the  topic  of  Richards'  speech,  in  which 
he  discussed  the  outlook  for  timber  supplies 
for  Coeur  d'Alene's  largest  Industry,  lumber- 
ing. 

While  the  Coeur  d'Alene  National  Forest 
has  done  "an  excellent  Job  In  Its  timber  sale 
program,"  said  Richards,  "unfortunately  your 
mills  In  Coeur  d'Alene  cannot  survive  on  tim- 
ber from  this  forest  alone." 

He  said  many  of  the  logs  used  by  Cd'A  mills 
are  from  the  St.  Joe  National  Forest,  "a  forest 
that  has  cut  Its  sales  program  back  dra- 
matically." 

Richards  said  that  "with  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment being  the  major  timber  owner  in 
this  area  it  has  a  major  responsibility  to  see 
that  Its  share  of  timber  Is  made  available  for 
processing. 

"This  Is  particularly  true  for  the  smaller 
mills  T^lcb  are  usually  even  more  dependent 
on  public  timber  than  are  the  larger  ones 
such  as  PFI." 

Richards  listed  three  reasons  for  the  re- 
ductions In  timber  sales: 

Restrictions  placed  on  the  Forest  Service 
(USPS)  by  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1970.  \ 


"This  act  greatly  compUcates,"  Richards 
said,  "the  process  of  preparing  timber  sales 
because  of  the  necessity  for  work  by  soil 
scientists,  geologists,  wildlife  biologists,  hy- 
drologlsts,  landscape  architects,  and  others, 
all  who  combine  to  make  the  required  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements  necessary  be- 
fore a  timber  sale  can  be  finalized." 

The  USPS  Is  operating  under  severe  budget 
restrictions.  These  restrictions,  said  Richards, 
"would  make  their  Job  difficult  even  without 
the  environmental  problems.  The  environ- 
mental requirements  compound  the  budget 
problems  because  not  only  are  the  dollars  re- 
duced but  each  dollar  buys  less  because  It 
must  be  spread  thinner." 

The  tleup  of  millions  of  acres  of  com- 
mercial tlmberland  for  possible  Inclusion  In 
single  use  classifications. 

This  tieup,  Richards  explained,  has  been 
by  "preservationists  (not  conservationists). 
In  Idaho  alone  undeveloped  roadless  areas 
tied  up  by  the  recent  Sierra  Club  lawsuit 
contain  over  8-mllllon  acres,  much  of  which 
is  classed  as  productive  land." 

While  the  lawsuit  has  been  settled,  the 
timber  sales  in  this  area  have  been  set  back 
at  least  one  or  two  years,  he  said. 

"These  are  real  and  complicated  problems 
facing  the  Forest  Service  and  ones  that  wo 
can  easily  sympathize  with,"  Richards  said, 
adding: 

"Unfortunately  In  the  opinion  of  most  of 
our  Indixstry  these  problems  have  been  even 
further  and  needlessly  complicated  by  what 
can  only  be  caUed  overreaction. 

"This  overreaction  to  the  environmental- 
ists seems  to  have  caused  almost  total  dis- 
missal of  concern  for  the  economic  weUbelng 
of  the  communities  of  North  Idaho  and  of 
the  entire  country. 

"Without  this  overreaction  It  Is  entirely 
possible  that  both  the  economic  and  environ- 
mental problems  can  be  met  and  overcome." 
Allowable  cut  reductions,  particularly  in 
the  St.  Joe  and  Clearwater  Forests,  have  been 
a  factor  In  the  closure  of  six  small  mills, 
Richards  said. 

More  ciirtallments  would  have  occurred, 
Richards  said,  except  that  the  state  has  done 
an  exceptional  Job  with  Its  timber  sales  pro- 
gram and  that  mills  have  chosen  to  operate 
at  capacity  "and  let  their  backlog  of  timber 
under  contract  suffer." 

Richards  said  "something  has  to  give — 
either  we  restore  our  forests  to  their  full  al- 
lowable cut  or  we  begin  shutting  down  more 
mUls." 

More  shutdowns,  he  forecast,  would  mean 
unemployment  for  thousands  of  North  Idaho 
families,  loss  of  Income  and  employment  for 
firms  relying  on  the  forest  products  Industry 
for  sales  of  their  services  and  products,  and 
a  reduction  in  Forest  Service  receipts  that  go 
Into  the  operating  budgets  of  counties  and 
school  districts. 

"Tou  know  we  have  a  unique  opportunity 
here — one  that  very  few  communities  are 
blessed  with,"  Richards  said. 

"We  have  an  asset  in  these  renewable 
timberlands,"  he  continued,  "that  can  and 
should  be  used  to  the  benefit  of  generations 
to  come. 

"This  will  only  happen  If  we  convince  the 
public  and  our  elected  officials  that  the  emo- 
tional pleas  of  stop  cutting  trees  need  to  be 
replaced  by  sound  and  productive  forest 
management,  and  we  ask  your  assistance  in 
this  worthwhile  effort." 

(From   the  Lewiston    (Idaho)    Morning 

Tribune,  Jan.  28,  1973] 

MoRX  TaxBs  Dtino  Than  Bxing  Ctjt, 

Forester  Claims 

(By  Hal  Holllster) 

A   retired   supervisor   of   national  forests 

in  north  Idaho  charged  yesterday  that  more 

timber  in  that  part  of  the  state  is  dying 

from  disease  and  Insect  damage  than  is  being 
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cut,  thus  supporting  the  claims  of  logging 
Industry  spokesmen  and  adding  fuel  to  a 
dispute  which  has  raged  for  more  than  a 
year  In  Northwest  logging  circles. 

In  stating  his  views  in  a  telephone  inter- 
view with  the  Lewiston  Morning  Tribune, 
Ray  Hildlng  of  Coeur  d'Alene  was  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  with  spokesmen  of  the 
wood  products  Industry  who  contend  that 
the  UJ3.  Forest  Service  In  combination  with 
pressure  from  environmentalists,  are  starving 
the  logging  Industry  and  causing  many  small 
logging  firms  Into  bankruptcy. 

But  he  contended  that  the  role  of  the 
Forest  Service  Is  dictated  by  a  reduction  of 
fimds  provided  by  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion, not  by  service  policy. 

"Sure  there's  a  shortage  of  timber  from 
national  forests  in  this  area.  Just  as  there's 
a  shortage  from  state  and  privately  owned 
timberlands,"  said  Hildlng,  a  former  super- 
visor of  the  St.  Joe  and  Coeur  d'Alene  na- 
tional forests  who  retired  July  1.  "Millions 
of  board  feet  of  timber  is  dying  unharvested 
in  north  Idaho,  and  the  total  adds  up  to 
more  than  is  being  cut.  And  there  are  two 
primary  reasons  for  this:  the  Inability  of  the 
Forest  Service  to  put  up  the  allowable  cut 
because  it  lacks  the  necessary  manpower,  and 
restrictions  enacted  under  pressure  from  en- 
vironmental groups." 

Between  the  two,  Hildlng  said,  huge  areas 
of  timber  are  going  to  waste  simply  becaxise 
it  can't  be  gotten  to  market. 

"Lack  of  manpower  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  Forest  Service  to  go  In  and  salvage 
a  lot  of  dying  timber  in  areas  with  access 
roads,"  he  said.  "And  restrictions  Imposed 
as  a  result  of  pressure  exerted  by  environ- 
mentalists has  slowed  sales  in  areas  lacking 
roads.  As  a  result,  the  timber's  going  to 
waste.  It's  true  that  logging  dying  timber 
is  more  expensive  because  it's  usually  scat- 
tered and  It  takes  more  manpower  to  get 
it  out.  But  the  value  is  there,  and  the  timber 
should  be  used." 

In  supporting  the  contention  that  there  Is 
a  shortage  of  federal  timber,  Hildlng  dis- 
agrees sharply  with  Richard  J.  Pfllf,  former 
supervisor  of  the  Clearwater  National  Forest, 
and  Thomas  B.  Farbo,  the  forest's  timber 
staff  officer. 

Pf ilf  said  last  fall  that  the  volume  of  tim- 
ber available  to  loggers  on  the  forest  had 
actually  Increased  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  he  provided  figures  to  support  his  claim. 
He  granted  that  several  small  mills  in  the 
Lewiston  area  had  gone  out  of  business,  but 
he  attributed  this  to  economic  factors  and 
to  inefficient  methods  of  operation. 

Farbo  agreed.  "I  can't  speak  for  other 
forests,"  he  said.  "But  I  do  say — clearly 
and  unequivocally — that  there's  no  shortage 
of  merchantable  timber  on  the  Clearwater 
National  Forest." 

The  confilct  between  the  two  views 
couldn't  be  sharper.  Where,  then,  does  the 
truth  lie? 

Hildlng  gave  testimony  that  could  provide 
a  clue. 

"The  supervisor  of  a  national  forest  is 
given  considerable  leeway  to  formulate  his 
own  forest  sales  program."  he  said.  "A  su- 
pervisor determines  how  much  timber  he 
wui  sell,  and  he  also  has  considerable  lati- 
tude In  interpreting  environmental  rules 
and  regulations. 

"In  the  absence  of  hard  and  fast  rules 
it's  inescapable  that  the  decisions  a  super- 
visor makes  and  the  positions  he  adopts  wiU 
be  strongly  influenced  by  his  philosophy." 

And  this,  it  may  be  assximed.  Includes  bis 
attitude  toward  logging  versus  the  environ- 
ment. 


bd.  ft.  in  the  first  10  months  and  may  reach 
3.0-bllllon  for  the  year.  Exports  from  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  now  take  something  over 
22%  of  all  the  timber  cut  In  these  2  states 
west  of  the  Cascades.  The  only  restrictions 
now  apply  to  timber  from  federal  lands; 
there  recent  sales  permit  export  up  to  about 
half  of  the  total  harvest. 

Japan  is  the  main  buyer,  taking  about 
90%.  But  exports  to  British  Colvunbla  have 
risen,  the  results  of  a  woods  strike  earlier 
in  the  year  and  the  ability  of  B.C.  mills  to 
buy  UB.  logs  (which  carry  no  price  con- 
trols), cut  them  into  lumber  and  sell  the 
output  in  the  UJ3.  free  of  mill  ceUlngs. 

With  log  supply  short,  exports  send  prices 
even  higher.  One  mill  representative,  citing 
charges  by  a  major  forest  company  that 
doubled  the  price  of  hemlock  in  6  months, 
says:  "Prices  seem  to  be  going  up  by  the 
hour''.  The  evidence  grows. 

A  sale  of  Oregon  state  timber  In  the  As- 
toria area,  appraised  at  $690,000,  brought 
$1,040,000.  A  Forest  Service  offering  east  of 
Everett,  carrying  the  seller's  appraised  price 
of  $379,793,  brought  $765,515.  In  this  sale 
hemlock  and  other  white  woods  appraised 
at  $39.67  a  thousand  bd.  ft.  brought  $103. 

The  highest  yet  (except  for  Port  Orford 
cedar,  a  minor  species)  came  this  month  In 
the  Olfford  Plnchot  forest  of  the  Washington 
Cascades.  One  parcel  appraised  at  $386,726 
went  for  $1,284,081  and  saw  hemlock  bid 
at  $216  a  thousand  bd.  ft.  A  week  later  12 
firms  bidding  on  14-mllllon  bd.  ft.  pushed 
the  price  of  hemlock,  i^pralsed  at  $66.65. 
to  a  whopping  $328.20.  In  the  same  stand 
Douglas  fir,  appraised  at  $88.49,  brought 
$110.  The  Japanese  prefer  hemlock  and  other 
white  woods,  which  normally  sell  substan- 
tially below  Douglas  fir. 

The  manager  of  the  mill  that  was  beaten 
out  on  that  sale,  said  simply:  "No  mill  In 
the  country  can  afford  to  buy  at  that  price" 
and  pointed  to  a  neighboring  mill  cloeed  for 
lack  of  timber.  A  veteran  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness shook  his  head:  "The  high  bidding 
appears  to  refiect  concern  by  the  Japanese 
over  the  possible  shutting  off  of  log  ex- 
ports. If  this  continues  a  lot  of  small  and 
medium-size  mills  are  going  to  disappear." 

Impact  or  Envdionmentai.  Reottirements  on 

Logging  Operations 

(By  Bruce  E.  Colwell) 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  impact 
of  environmental  requirements  on  logging 
operations  it  might  be  well  for  your  under- 
standing to  briefiy  review  the  characteristics 
of  the  conunerclal  timber  growing  country 
in  the  Inland  Empire  area  as  they  relate  to 
environmental  requirements. 

Elevations  in  general  range  from  2.000  feet 
above  sea  level  to  an  altitude  approaching 
7,000  feet  with  the  Ideal  timber  growing 
range  between  2,000  and  5,000  feet  or  per- 
haps slightly  less.  In  general  the  terrain  is 
from  moderate  to  steep  with  many  of  the 
side  hills  ranging  typically  from  50  to  70 
percent  which  by  some  Coast  standards  may 
not  seem  too  steep. 

Logging  methods  vary  throughout  the  re- 
gion with  a  substantial  amount  of  line 
skidding  which  we  commonly  refer  to  as 
"Jammer"  logging,  and  ground  skidding  ac- 
complished with  tractors  or  rubber-tired 
skldders,  skidding  log  length  and  tree  length. 
There  is  a  small  amount  of  long  line  skid- 
ding in  our  region. 

Road  building  In  our  region  runs  the 
gamut  from  highly  erodlble  soils  and  un- 
stable ground  to  excellent  road  building  on 


highly  stable  soils.  In  general  most  of  our 
region-'Would  be  classed  as  lending  itself  to 
K^^r  to    excellent    construction    on    stable 
[From  the  Marple's  Business  Roundup,    _^^^^und  conditions.  It  should  be  recognized 
Dec.  20, 1972]  t\xeX   there    are    always   exceptions    to    this 

Golden  Loos  general  condition. 

Pressure  Is  building  up  for  new  restraints         Size  of  logs  Is  highly  variable  but  in  corn- 
on  export  of  logs,  which  topped  2.3-bllllon     parlsons  with  other  regions  our  average  log 


would  be  small — ranging  In  size  on  our  own 
operation  from  12  to  16  Inches.  There  are 
many  stud  log  and  small  log  mills  in  the 
region  that  utilize  logs  much  smaller  than 
the  diameters  I  refer  to. 

The  major  problem  areas  In  our  region 
are  many  In  number  but  perhaps  In  order 
of  priority  I  would  list  the  raw  material 
crisis  as  being  the  most  critical  one.  In  our 
region  which  I  will  consider  as  being  synon- 
ymous with  Region  I  of  the  Forest  Service, 
there  has  been  a  six  hundred  million  board 
foot  reduction  In  the  amount  of  timber  sold 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  This 
Is  a  reduction  from  an  original  allowable 
cut  of  1.6  billion  board  feet  to  1  billion 
board  feet  last  year.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
the  programmed  sell  will  be  1.17  billion 
board  feet  In  the  fiscal  year  we  are  now  in. 
Reductions  of  this  magnitude  will  create 
serious  economic  problems  In  our  area. 

We  are  very  much  aware  of  the  concern 
for  environmental  quaJlty  but  feel  there 
must  be  a  balance  between  environmental 
quality  and  the  economic  needs  of  people. 
"There  is  a  very  real  need  for  selling  the  full 
allowable  cut.  There  has  obviously  been  an 
overreaction  by  the  timber  managing  agen- 
cies to  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  This  overreaction 
is  not  subsiding  and  actually  may  be  grow- 
ing more  Intense.  And  when  you  see  regula- 
tions becoming  so  restrictive  as  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  timber  or  seriously  delay  the 
harvesting  of  timber  that  needs  to  be  har- 
vested and  eventually  stlfie  the  economy  of 
a  specific  twea,  it  is  time  that  we  become 
concerned. 

The  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  has  In- 
dicated an  apparent  need  for  additional 
spedallsts  and  other  personnel  to  enable 
them  to  sell  the  allowable  cut.  I  can  place 
no  credence  In  a  program  that  employs  spe- 
cialists that  by  their  very  actions  will  sub- 
stantially reduce  the  volume  of  timber  sold. 

To  illustrate  this  point  we  now  have 
hydrologlsts  and  soil  scientists  In  the  field 
who  note  channel  damage  on  certain  drain- 
ages In  our  area  and  even  though  this 
damage  occurred  annually  long  before  log- 
ging ever  took  place  In  the  area,  they  are 
holding  up  sales  until  they  can  determine 
the  cause  of  such  damage.  Where  these  spe- 
cialists are  making  subjective  Judgments  and 
are  not  responsible  for  the  sale  of  timber, 
there  Is  no  need  for  them  to  allow  timber 
to  be  sold. 

I  therefore  would  question  the  need  for 
employing  soil  scientists,  geologists,  wild  life 
biologists,  hydrologlsts  and  landscape  archi- 
tects to  assist  In  sales  preparation  work. 
Initially  specialists  might  be  necessary  to 
a  limited  degree  for  training  purposes  only. 
I  would  expect  that  a  Forester  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  study  In  these  disciplines 
could  adequately  handle  the  Job  in  a  specific 
area  and  the  overall  results  would  be  sub- 
stantially better  due  to  his  understanding  of 
the  broad  picture  of  resource  management. 
Certainly  our  need  Is  not  for  specialists — we 
need  competent  men  who  can  wear  mtiny 
hats.  This  would  reduce  man  power  In  this 
area  and  permit  the  employment  of  person- 
nel to  strengthen  the  timber  sale  program. 

The  Chief  has  also  Indicated  his  desire 
to  more  efficiently  utilize  available  funds  and 
people  and  has  solicited  Industry  for  help 
In  this  regard.  In  considering  this  need 
and  the  voluminous  amount  of  reports  that 
are  generated  by  the  Forest  Service  on  such 
projects  as  Roadless  Area  Studies,  Multiple 
Use  Plans,  Action  Plans,  and  so  many  other 
projects,  I  often  wonder  If  any  time  remains 
for  such  things  as  timber  sale  preparation 
and  the  field  work  required.  These  reports 
take  the  time  and  effort  of  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  people  whose  efforts  could  be  chan- 
neled Into  more  productive  areas. 
'  The  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service  at  the 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Wood 
Products  Association  In  Seattle  In  September 
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of  Ithls  year  made  reference  to  the  need  for 
th(  cleaning  up  of  forest  residues.  The  prob- 
lem In  our  area,  particularly  in  our  Pine 
sts  nds.  Is  that  the  Forest  Service  has  been  so 
concerned  with  Intensive  utilization  that  we 
busy  logging  small  diameters  and  shall 
when  we  should  be  pushing  Into  virgin 
that  are  rapidly  going  out  of  the 
plcf:ure  as  a  result  of  old  age,  insects  and 
When  you  eventually  get  Into  one 
hese  areas  there  may  be  as  much  as  50"^^ 
he  volume  that  Is  no  longer  merchantable 
to  morttJlty.  And,  of  course,  a  lot  this 
voljime  remains  on  the  grouiij  after  log- 
It  disturbs  me  conslderaWy  when  we 
over  landscaping  a  road  or  some  other 
ml^or  matter  while  trees  are  dying  due  to 
lack  of  concern  of  Forest  Service  sales 
adlnlnlstrators.  And  If  you  want  to  get 
as  to  where  this  Is  occurring,  It  Is 
nlng  In  alarming  proportions  In  certain 
tributaries  of  the  Upper  St.  Joe  and  North 
of  the  Clearwater  River  In  North  Idaho 
well  as  to  lesser  degrees  on  other  forests. 
Th^re  Is  a  need  for  extensive  management 
opens  up  all  commercial  forest  stands 
( ipposed  to  Intensive  management  that  at- 
to  utilize  every  merchantable  piece 
imber  on  the  ground  regardless  of  size, 
carry  this  matter  of  the  utilization  of 
forest  residues  further.  In  oxir  operation  we 
a  whole  log  chipping  plant  capable  of 
utilizing  logs  from  five  Inches  to  forty  Inches 
llameter  with  a  capacity  of  100,000  log 
e  per  shift. 
"This  plant  at  first  was  quite  successful 
use  we  utilized  a  substantial  volume  of 
rawl  material  from  Company  lands  and  to 
extent  subsidized  the  removal  of  chip- 
logs  by  the  volume  of  sawlogs  recovered 
he  harvesting  process.  We  felt  we  did  an 
exc  silent  Job  In  placing  our  lands  back  into 
proluctlon.  However,  at  the  rate  our  plant 
consumed  logs  we  soon  ran  out  of  Company 
log!  and  had  to  rely  on  Forest  Service  and 
Sta  «  sales  and  In  combination  with  a  poor 
dec  Land  from  Hemlock  chips  a  year  ago  we 
sus  >ended  operations. 
With  a  pick  up  in  demand  for  pulp  chips 
Slimmer  we  resumed  operations  but  due 
lack  of  pulp  log  sales  we  would  not  be 
chipping  on  a  full  time  basis  If  it  wer»  not 
custom  chipping  other  companies"  logs. 
Forest  Service  officials  agree  that  they 
remove  this  cull  Hemlock  material 
the  forest  but  are  reluctant  to  put  sales 
with  marginal  returns  to  them  even 
though  the  management  alternate  might  by 
slashing  and  burning  of  the  area, 
could  go  on  and  on  about  the  problems 
to  salvaging  cull  material  but  the 
pol^t  I  would  like  to  emphasize  Is  that  there 
ways  and  means  to  accomplish  the  re- 
moval of  this  material  and  convert  It  to  a 
e  commodity.  We  do  It  on  Company 
lan^s  but  are  unable  to  do  It  on  other  lands. 
H  aad  building  has  become  a  major  problem 
)ur  area  requiring  substantially  greater 
expenditures  of  capital  to  meet  present  day 
These  requirements  Involve 
Items  as  fully  designed  road  layouts,  100 
disposal  of  clearing  slash  In  many 
machine  compaction  of  culverts, 
crushed  rock  running  surfaces  on  all 
roads.  The  timber  selling  agencies  are 
proposing  100  percent  disposal  of  clear- 
slash  on  extremely  narrow  spur  road 
rlgtfts-of-way,  the  removal  of  culverts  fol- 
logglng,  the  outsloplng  and  scarlfica- 
of  roads  to  be  put  to  rest. 
1  of  these  requirements  Increase  costs 
subitantlally  by  requiring  additional  Items 
squlpment.  and  more  supervision.  Our 
Con  ipany  Is  using  crawler  mounted  cranes 
wltl  I  long  booms  and  grapples  for  clearing 
roa<  rights-of-way.  We  have  used  dozers  with 
bru  h  blades  on  less  severe  terrain  and  have 
\ise<[  rubber  tired  skldders  with  grapples  al- 
tho:  igh  we  feel  this  method  la  extremely  ex- 
pensive.   We    constructed    a    sled    mounted 
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burning  tank  with  a  blower  that  Is  pulled 
behind  our  crane  and  In  some  cases  has 
worked  well  although  It  too  Is  very  costly.  In 
all  cases  allowances  for  clearing  have  been 
Inadequate.  In  many  cases  clearing  Is  un- 
necessary where  we  normally  have  compara- 
tively light  (as  compared  to  the  Coast)  right- 
of-way  slash  following  clearing  of  merchsint- 
able  trees. 

There  Is  an  opportunity  for  the  timber 
selling  agencies  to  alter  clearing  methods  and 
reduce  costs  in  many  cases  without  creating 
any  measurable  Imfjact  on  the  quality  of  the 
environment.  It  would  appear  at  this  time 
that  this  will  require  action  direct  from 
Washington.  D.C.  rather  than  from  the  local 
level  but  It  Is  something  we  must  bear  In 
mind  and  take  the  appropriate  action  with 
our  congressional  representatives. 

There  Is  a  trend  toward  long  line  skid- 
ding In  our  Inland  area  that  due  to  log  size 
and  volume  per  acre  could  prove  to  be  very 
Inefficient  and  therefore  costly.  This  proce- 
dure Is  not  compatible  with  the  selective 
cutting  of  timber  that  since  the  passage  of 
the  National  Environmental  Protection  Act 
Is  coming  back  In  our  area.  It  has  been  oiu- 
experience  that  various  types  of  ground  skid- 
ding with  adequate  supervision  Is  far  su- 
perior to  line  skidding  on  partial  cuts  even 
on  relatively  steep  terrain.  In  addition,  the 
scarification  caused  by  tractor  skidding  does 
an  excellent  Job  of  providing  a  seed  bed  for 
natural  regeneration  of  seedlings  In  partial 
cuttings. 

In  the  original  Action  Plan  produced  by 
the  Forest  Service  there  Is  a  plan  to  phase 
out  "Jammer"  logging  In  our  area  due  to 
the  concern  for  the  amount  of  roads  needed 
for  thla  type  of  logging.  The  Forest  Service 
should  remove  this  from  their  action  plan 
because  roads,  In  and  of  themselves,  are  not 
problems.  Even  on  extremely  steep  terrain 
It  Is  possible  to  put  the  roads  to  rest  after 
logging  In  a  manner  that  will  prevent  travel 
on  them,  minimize  the  erosion  potential,  and 
will  actually  produce  an  excellent  site  for 
natural  regeneration.  This  action,  coupled 
with  others  set  forth  previously,  could  In- 
crease our  total  logging  costs  as  much  as 
40  to  60  percent  and  eventually  In  times  of 
normal  markets,  could  force  many  companies 
out  of  business. 

In  conclusion,  this  Is  the  picture  of  the 
problems  I  see  in  our  region.  Our  number 
one  problem  Is  timber  supply  but  obviously 
we  have  many  other  problems  related  pri- 
marily to  the  Action  Plan  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  I  refer  specifically  to  the  Sec- 
ond Priority  set  forth  by  the  Forest  Service 
on  pages  2  and  3  of  their  Action  Plan  which 
states  that  the  Second  Priority  will  be  to 
consider  those  Actions  which  will  prevent 
recurring  or  new  environmental  damages. 
Included  among  such  Actions  are — 

1.  Those  to  Identify  and  postpone  cutting 
In  those  areas  where  there  Is  no  suitable 
alternative  to  clear  cutting  and  environ- 
mental Impacts  make  clear  cutting  unaccept- 
able, or  where  we  do  not  have  adequate  as- 
surance an  area  given  a  harvest  can  be  satis- 
factorily restocked  within  five  years  after 
logging; 

2.  Close  supervision  and  tightened  en- 
forcement of  timber  sale  and  road  building 
contracts; 

3.  Phasing  out  of  the  present  "Jammer" 
system  of  logging; 

4.  Multi-functional  review  of  proposed 
type  conversion  projects. 

Strict  Implementation  of  certain  Items  in 
this  Second  Priority  could  actually  force 
many  companies  out  of  biulness.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  to  a  great  degree  this  Second 
Priority  was  developed  by  a  group  of  Ideal- 
ists rather  than  realists.  We  must  take  a 
positive  approach  to  our  problems  and  say 
we  MUST  devise  ways  and  means  to  log  our 
commercial  forest  lands  rather  than  say  if 
we  have  a  problem — stop  logging  I 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL MESSAGE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  last  Sun- 
day In  an  editorial  titled  "A  False  Mid- 
dle Way,"  the  New  York  Times  shed  some 
harsh  light  on  the  President's  environ- 
mental message  to  Congress.  As  the 
Times  suggested,  the  state  of  our  environ- 
ment Is  not  nearly  as  rosy  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  proclaimed;  nor  does  the  "rhe- 
torical middle  ground"  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  adopted  hold  much  promise 
of  a  cleaner  environment  in  the  future. 
The  Times  said: 

To  seek  a  middle  ground  between  saving 
the  environment  and  not  saving  It,  is  as  sen- 
sible aa  going  halfway  over  a  precipice. 

The  editorial  is  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
the  state  of  the  environment  and  the 
President's  record  in  protecting  it.  and  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  False  Mtodle  Wat 

In  his  brief  radio  address  on  Tuesday  and 
again  in  the  more  detailed  message  he  sent 
to  Congress,  President  Nixon  made  this  as- 
tonishing assertion :  "I  can  report  that  Amer- 
ica is  well  on  the  way  to  winning  the  war 
against  environmental  degradation;  well  on 
the  way  to  making  our  peace  with  nature." 

That  statement  is  totally  at  variance  with 
the  facts.  The  harsh  truth  is  that  thU  coun- 
try— and  every  other  country  In  the  world — 
has  barely  begun  to  comprehend  the  com- 
plexity and  severity  of  the  ecological  danger. 
The  small,  timid  steps  which  the  United 
States  has  taken  In  recent  years  under  this 
Administration  and  its  predecessor  are  only 
the  beginning  of  the  necessary  response.  In- 
stead of  inane  chatter  about  "winning  the 
war  against  environmental  degradation," 
President  Nixon  ought  to  be  explaining  to 
the  nation  how  serious  the  Issues  are  and 
how  painful  the  choices  Inevitably  must  be. 

The  air  over  the  nation's  cities  Is  getting 
only  marginally  cleaner,  if  at  all.  Every  ma- 
jor river  system  in  the  country  Is  badly  pol- 
luted. Oreat  portions  of  the  Atltuitlc  Ocean 
are  In  danger  of  becoming  a  dead  sea.  Plastics, 
detergents,  chemicals  and  metals  are  putting 
on  Insupportable  burden  on  the  biosphere. 
The  land  Itself  Is  being  eroded,  blighted,  poi- 
soned, raped. 

Mr.  Nixon  has  carved  out  a  large  rhetorical 
middle  ground  and  invited  aU  men  of  reason 
to  Join  him  there.  But  in  some  human  situa- 
tions, there  is  no  middle  ground.  There  ia 
none  between  life  and  death,  between  war 
and  peace,  between  truth  and  falsehood.  To 
seek  a  middle  ground  between  saving  the  en- 
vironment and  not  saving  It  is  as  sensible  as 
going  halfway  over  a  precipice. 

To  turn  from  the  President's  rhetoric  to 
the  actual  substance  of  his  legislative  pro- 
gram is  a  considerable  relief.  That  program 
is  madequate  because  It  is  constricted  by  the 
Administration's  fiuidamental  unwillingness 
to  face  the  environmental  realities;  but  at 
least  It  Is  drawn  from  recommendations — 
after  being  bureaucratically  mangled — of 
conservation  experts  and  enforcement  offi- 
cials who  are  in  touch  v^th  the  real  Issues. 

The  list  of  problems  for  which  Mr.  Nixon 
submits  recommendations  Is  a  catalogue  of 
the  environment's  peril  points — land  use, 
wetlands  protection,  strip  mining,  toxic  sub- 
stances, disposal  of  hazardous  wastes,  safe 
drinking  water,  sulfur  oxides  emissions,  sedi- 
ment control,  endangered  species,  wilder- 
ness, ocean  dumping,  protection  of  marine 
fisheries. 

Several  of  these  proposals  are  well  con- 
ceived. Reform  of  the  outmoded  1872  law  on 
mining  and  mineral  leasing  on  public  lands 
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la  long  overdue.  It  has  been  blocked  in  the 
past  by  former  Representative  Wayne  Aspi- 
nall,  long-time  chairman  of  the  House  In- 
terior Committee.  With  his  defeat  for  re- 
nomlnatton  last  year,  the  way  Is  now  cleared 
for  Congressional  action  on  this  Issue. 

Tighter  Federal  control  of  new  chemicals 
and  other  toxic  substances  is  desirable  as 
well  as  stricter  regulation  of  the  disposal  of 
hazardous  wastes.  Last  May,  the  Senate 
passed  a  bill  covering  both  these  subjects;  a 
somewhat  different  measure  passed  the 
House  but  too  late  to  arrange  a  compromise 
version.  Similarly,  bills  on  land  use  policy 
and  on  national  standards  for  safe  drinking 
water  passed  the  Senate  but  not  the  House 
last  fall.  A  revised  version  of  the  land  use 
bill  is  already  under  consideration  In  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee. 

Several  items  on  the  President's  list  are 
relatively  noncontroverslal  such  as  approval 
of  the  international  convention  on  ocean 
dumping.  Others  provoke  as  much  strife  In 
Congress  as  they  apparently  do  inside  the 
Administration.  There  are,  for  example,  con- 
flicting reports  on  whether  the  Administra- 
tion's strip  mining  bill  Is  to  be  the  strong 
measure  which  some  officials  favor  or  the 
toothless  Imposter  put  forward  by  other  offi- 
cials. 

On  certain  specific  environmental  decisions 
this  Administration  has  a  good  record.  But 
Its  good  deeds  are  too  often  offset  by  legisla- 
tive sellouts,  budgetary  cutbacks  and  ad- 
ministrative slelght-of-hand.  The  President's 
own  rhetoric  bears  much  of  the  responsibil- 
ity. A  successful  program  requires  a  frank 
commitment  to  ecological  values.  That  can- 
not be  forthcoming  as  long  as  the  Adminis- 
tration searches  for  a  politically  safe  and 
inexpensive  middle  way  between  doing  noth- 
ing and  doing  what  the  facts  require. 


THE  RAIL  CAR  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
illness,  I  was  unable  to  vote  on  Monday 
on  the  resolution  regarding  the  freight 
car  shortage.  As  my  collesigues  are  aware, 
the  thrust  of  this  resolution  dealt  with 
the  grain  shipping  problems  In  the  Mid- 
west, due  to  several  factors  set  out  in  the 
debate. 

I  was  positioned  against  this  resolu- 
tion, for  several  reasons.  Foremost,  I  hate 
to  see  pressures  for  passage  of  a  real  box- 
car bill  relieved.  While  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Commerce  Committee  and  its 
Rail  Car  Shortage  Subcommittee,  I  par- 
ticipated in  several  hearings  on  this  sub- 
ject. Under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  we  reported  a  good 
bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  it 
passed  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  we 
should  repass  that  biU  as  soon  as  possible. 

That  bill,  Mr.  President,  does  not  sin- 
gle out  any  segment  of  industry  for  spe- 
cial treatment — it  would  help  all  the 
facets  of  American  industry  facing  car 
shortages,  not  just  one.  I  point  this  out, 
because  I  fear  that  the  impact  of  the  res- 
olution ji'st  passed  may  be  to  injure 
broader  segments  of  our  country  than  is 
helped. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment I  solicited  from  Oregon's  Public 
Utilities  Commissioner,  Richard  Sabin, 
along  with  two  recent  news  articles  from 
Oregon  papers,  appear  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

I  am  reluctant  to  move  in  a  direction 
that  would  help  meet  the  increased  needs 
of  one  segment  of  industry  hurt  by 
freight  car  shortages.  While  it  may  ap- 


pear to  free  more  cars  for  use  by  compet- 
ing industries,  I  think  that  a  broader  re- 
view leads  to  the  feeling  that  any  cars 
freed  by  the  freeze  on  CCC  sales  would 
be  used  by  grain  shippers.  This  would  not 
solve  car  shortages  plaguing  my  part  of 
the  country. 

In  the  name  of  solving  one  problem, 
we  might  actually  be  taking  cars  away 
from  those  who  ship  products  used  in 
new  home  construction.  Wood  products 
from  the  Northwest  are  used  throughout 
the  country.  Without  cars  to  ship  these 
products,  inflationary  pressures  increase. 
We  are  aware  of  the  Increasing  costs  of 
new  home  construction,  and  I  think  a 
good  case  could  be  made  of  the  freight 
car  crisis  in  this  industry.  With  enough 
cars  to  carry  out  supply  of  wood  prod- 
ucts, perhaps  price  increases  could  be 
forestalled.  I  believe  that  we  should  act 
on  broad  legislation  to  correct  the  freight 
car  shortage.  I  cosponsored  S.  1729  in  the 
last  Congress — as  my  colleagues  may  re- 
call, I  had  a  rather  lengthy  speech  in  its 
support  during  the  floor  debate.  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  the  new  bill.  I  hope  it  can  be 
passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  as 
soon  as  is  possible,  so  that  long-range 
help  can  be  provided  the  shippers  of  this 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  or  R.  W.  Sabin 

At  the  present  time  Oregon  is  experiencing 
extreme  shortages  of  rail  freight  cars. 

Oregon  Is  a  year-round  user  of  rail  cars 
and  Is  heavily  dependent  on  rail  transpor- 
tation to  move  Its  primary  commodities — 
forest  products  and  agricultural  products  to 
market. 

At  this  moment  Oregon  Is  short  some  2.000 
wide  door  box  cars  and  Is  seriously  short  of 
fiat  cars  as  well. 

Late  last  week  I  urged  the  ICC  to  examine 
Its  policy  of  favoring  grain  shipments — a 
seasonal  requirement — over  year  round  ship- 
ments such  as  forest  products. 

It  Is  our  position  that  the  supply  of  rail 
cars — admittedly  short — should  be  distrib- 
uted nationally  on  a  fair  basis. 

Any  effort  to  divert  more  rail  cars  to  the 
movement  of  grain  Is  unfair  and  will  only 
Intensify  Oregon's  already  serious  problem. 

While  Oregon  shlpi>ers  do  not  use  the  same 
type  of  box  car  as  grain  shippers  do,  the 
forced  movement  of  cars  usable  for  grain 
shipping  away  from  other  conunodltles  cre- 
ates a  demand  for  substitute  cars  for  ship- 
ments that  normally  move  In  grain-type 
cars. 

If  shortages  of  box  cars  continue  In  Oregon. 
I  will  demand  that  the  ICC  use  its  powers  to 
require  cars  owned  by  railroads  operating  In 
Oregon  to  be  returned  to  the  West  Coast. 

In  view  of  the  situation  as  It  exists,  coupled 
with  the  already  Inequitable  diversion  of  cars 
for  grain  shipments,  I  object  vehemently  to 
any  additional  diversion  of  rail  cars  to  the 
movement  of  grain. 

Let's  use  our  Inadequate  rail  car  fleet  fairly 
and  with  consideration  for  the  economic 
health  of  all  of  the  country,  not  Just  part 
of  it. 

(From  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Journal,  Feb.  16. 
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Unusual  Rao,  Car  Shortage  Puts  Squeeze 

ON  Lumbermen 

(By  Phil  Adamsak) 

Oregon's  most   important   Industry,  liun- 

ber.  Is  choking  on  Its  own  success. 

It  can't  get  enough  freight  cars  to  de- 
liver its  plywood  and  window  frames  and 
bridge  timbers  to  customers. 


In  Riddle,  a  small  mill  and  mine  town  near 
Roseburg.  the  D.R.  Johnson  Co.  could  have 
loaded  '13  or  14  cars  of  specially  cut  lumber 
1..  the  last  2'i  weeks,"  says  sales  manager 
George  Cook. 

But  they  only  were  allotted  four  cars  by 
Southern  Pacific. 

Also  In  Riddle,  Bob  Norton,  manager  of 
Herbert  Lumber  Co.,  needed  six  cars  over  the 
past  two  weeks  and  got  two. 

•Rail  cars  of  any  sort  would  do."  said  Nor- 
ton. "But  we  got  none  today,  and  there's 
none  In  sight  for  tonight." 

He  says  there  are  five  carloads  In  his  yard, 
bound  for  New  Jersey,  Michigan.  Los  An- 
geles and  Europe.  Mainly,  they're  heavy  fir 
timbers. 

Oregon's  Public  Utility  Commissioner, 
Richard  W.  Sabln,  recognized  the  prob- 
lem Wednesday  by  firing  off  a  demand  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  It 
apply  more  pressure  on  Eastern  railroads  to 
return  the  wide -door  boxcars  that  Oregon 
especially  needs  for  lumber  shipment. 

Sabln  also  asked  the  ICC  to  find  out  how 
many  cars  are  taken  from  the  lumber  trade 
during  the  peak  of  the  grain  season. 

At  first  glance,  industry  observers  were 
ready  to  blame  tbe  unique,  heavy  traffic  of 
grain  for  shipment  to  Russia  and  China. 
Thousands  of  box  cars  have  been  pressed  Into 
grain  service,  and  then  stalled  In  the  clogged 
seaport  freight   yards  of   the   Gulf  Coast. 

But  the  problem  Is  bigger  than  that,  they 
now  say. 

There's  Just  more  shipping  business,  this 
year  than  the  nation's  rail  fleet  can  handle. 

Burlington  Northern  last  week  decided  one 
morning  to  spend  818  million  more  on  1,000 
new  grain  cars  and  that  afternoon  chose 
Gunderson  to  do  the  Job. 

Union  Pacific  has  also  decided  to  buy  600 
more  cars  this  year — In  a  decision  that  hasn't 
been  announced  before. 

All  the  Western  railroads  are  running  full- 
length  trains  of  empty  cars  back  to  the 
Northwest  from  the  East. 

Union  Pacific  Is  using  cattle  cars  to  carry 
Its  own  freight,  so  that  all  box  cars  can  be 
used  for  customers'  goods. 

And  still,  the  unusual  shortage  Is  growing. 

Pope  &  Talbot  ordered  47  cars  for  lis  hard 
bosird  mill  at  Oakrldge  last  week  and  got  21. 

U.S.  Plywood's  Neal  Creek  mill,  near  Hood 
River,  has  20  carloads  of  2x4s  stacked  in  Its 
"very  small"  yard.  They  don't  need  wide- 
door  cars,  will  gladly  settle  for  fiat  cars,  but 
can't  get  them  and  are  preparing  to  cut  back 
production. 

This  Isn't  the  annual  March  shortage, 
when  the  combination  of  seasonal  grain- 
shipment  peaks,  and  Calfornia  inventory- 
tax  dodging  regularly  sucks  up  most  of  the 
loose  rolling  stock   on   the   West   Coast. 

"it's  a  tremendous  market  that's  been  with 
us  at  least  three  months,"  says  Don  Gar- 
rison, regional  transport  director  for  Bur- 
lington Northern. 

"We're  actually  lo  ling  325  cars  a  day  in 
this  region,  and  thf  could  be  probably  600 
a  day  if  we  had  the  equipment." 

[From  the  Roseburg  News  Review,  Feb.  15, 

1973] 

A&EA  Mnxs  Face  Rau,  Car  Shortage 

Douglas  County's  forest  products  indus- 
tries are  faced  with  an  almost  certain  cur- 
tailment of  production  unless  some  relief  can 
be  found  In  the  number  of  rail  cars  made 
available  to  this  area. 

Lee  Stewart,  traffic  manager  and  executive 
secretary  of  the  Southwest  Oregon  Shippers 
Traffic  Association,  Inc.,  said  a  check  reveals 
county  mills  are  getting  about  45  per  cent 
of  the  needed  box  cars  and  80  per  cent  of 
flat  cars. 

"And  there's  no  relief  in  sight,"  said 
Stewart. 

Rail  cars  are  loaded  and  shipped  out  almost 
Immediately  upon  their  delivery  here,  but  at 
the  current  rate  of  car  arrivals,  local  produc- 
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eri  can't  hold  out  more  than  about  seven 
da  r»  without  feeling  severe  effects  on  their 
op  iratlons. 

.Ittle  relief  can  be  expected  before  April, 
bu  I  from  the  looks  of  things  the  pinch  may 
be  felt  all  of  this  year,  according  to  Stewart. 
»ubllc  Utility  Commissioner  Richard  W. 
Sa  iln  has  notified  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Co  nmlBBlon  that  Oregon  Is  again  experienc- 
ing ;  a  costly  shortage  of  rail  cars,  particularly 
foq  loading  of  forest  products. 

Oregon's  economy  Is  vitally  dependent  on 
thi  ability  of  basic  Industries  to  ship  via  rail 
to  nuijor  market  places,"  said  Sabln,  "and 
continuation  of  rail  car  shortages  will  work 
levere  hardship  in  Oregon's  economy." 
i  iabln  Is  asking  the  ICC  to  look  into  the 
Impact  of  the  seasonal  shlp- 
of  grain  on  the  generea  supply  of  rail 
in  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  PUC  staff,  this  movement 
of  grain  seems  to  be  working  to  the  dlsad- 
Taj  itage  of  year-roimd  shippers  of  other  com- 
mc  dltles.  "In  notifying  the  ICC  of  the  short- 
age ,  I  am  also  requesting  action  to  equalize 
th<  supply  of  rail  cars  on  a  national  basis," 
Sal  itn  said. 

'  "he  ciurent  rail  shortages  are  continuing 
wtl  h  Uttle  relief  in  sight  despite  the  effort  of 
Oregon's  major  railroads  to  acquire  a  satis- 
fat  tory  supply,  according  to  Sabln. 

£  outhem  Pacific  reports  a  shortage  of  1,118 
bo:  cars  and  119  flatcars,  Burlington  Northern 
short  296  boxcars  and  40  flatcars,  and 
Un  [on  Pacific  needs  40  boxcars  and  nine  flat- 
car  s. 

S  tewart,  commenting  on  the  car  shortage, 
he  has  been  in  touch  with  county  legls- 
and  with  Congressman  John  Dellen- 
and  Senators  Hatfield  and  Pack  wood, 
pressure  on  the  ICC  to  regulate  raU 
to  relieve  the  shortage. 
^av7  shipments  of  grain  to  Russia  was 
to  by  Stewart  as  a  major  factor  In 
current   rail    shortage.    Cars   are   being 
with  grain  at  the  storage  centers  and 
to  ports,  regardless  of  whether  there 
ships  in  port  waiting  to  locwl  the  grain, 
result  is  that  the  grain-laden  cars  wait 
sidings  to  be  vmloaded. 
J  nother  problem  causing  the  car  shortage 
;he  California  inventory  tax.   California 
are    not    accepting   merchandise 
until  after  April  1  so  they  will  not 
to  pay  inventory  taxes.  Thus,  loaded  rail 
that  could  otherwise  be  released  to  the 
Northwest  are  waiting  on  rail  sidings. 
While  some  forest  products  are  shipped  out 
Douglas  County  by  truck,  the  bulk  of  It, 
shipments  to  the  central  and  east- 
states.  Is  by  rail.  There  has  been  an  in- 
number  of  applications  by  truckers 
permits  to  haul,  but  many  have  not  been 
upon.  A  few  trucks  used  in  transport- 
are  company  owned.  Others  are  what  Is 
to  as  private  "truck  buys"  on  a  small 
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qtewart  said  the  car  situation  has  been 
during  the  pmst  year,  but  the  sudden  de- 
and  diversion  of  cars  for  grain  ship- 
has  produced  a  tremendous  impact  on 
loc4l  Industry.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to 
additional  cars  diverted  to  this  area  to 
ve  the  situation,  he  said. 


HARRY  S  TRUMAN— A  GREAT  MAN 

llr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
ma  ly  words  of  tribute  paid  to  President 
Tri  iman  upon  his  passing  cannot  do  Jus- 
tice to  this  great  man.  His  accomplish- 
me  its  were  so  numerous  and  his  leader- 
shl  3  so  bold  that  it  will  be  up  to  future 
gereratlons  to  place  his  Presidency  In 
pre  per  perspective. 

i  si  listened  to  my  colleagues'  eulogies, 
eac  ti  seemed  to  dwell  on  yet  another  dis- 
pl&7  of  President  Truman's  remarkable 
strength  of  character.  So  many  coura- 


geous decisions  are  associated  with  this 
great  man  that  any  brief  listing  is  neces- 
sarily incomplete. 

The  Truman  doctrine  and  the  Mar- 
shall plan  put  Western  Europe  back  on 
its  economic  feet  and  saved  it  from  the 
specter  of  foreign  domination.  The  crea- 
tion of  NATO  and  the  unification  of  our 
armed  services  served  as  the  basis  for 
our  foreign  and  defense  policies  up  to 
the  present  day.  President  Truman's  de- 
cision In  1948  to  recognize  the  State  of 
Israel  was  an  act  of  great  statesman- 
ship. 

Domestically  President  Tnunan  paved 
the  way  for  many  of  the  worthwhile  so- 
cial programs  which  we  take  for  granted 
today,  but  which  were  novel  in  their 
time  and  bitterly  opposed  by  powerful  in- 
terests. Hospital  and  airport  construc- 
tion, expanded  social  security  benefits, 
higher  minimum  wages,  aid  to  education 
and  leadership  in  civil  rights  all  made  up 
President  Truman's  Fair  Deal  for  the 
American  people. 

In  everything  he  sought  to  do,  Presi- 
dent Truman's  compassion  for  ordinary 
people  and  his  determination  to  do  the 
right  thing,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences, giilded  his  hand. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  In  the  Congress  during  his  Presi- 
dency will  always  treasure  our  own  iter- 
sonal  recollections  of  Harry  Truman. 

I  recall  the  1948  election  campaign 
when  I  first  ran  for  the  Congress.  Along 
with  other  Connecticut  Democrats,  I  had 
joined  the  Presidential  campaign  train 
in  Springfield,  Mass..  on  its  way  to  Hart- 
ford where  a  big  rally  was  scheduled. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  President  Tru- 
man was  at  his  lowest  point  in  the  polls. 

I  visited  with  the  President  In  his  pri- 
vate quarters  and  was  struck  by  the  con- 
fidence he  exuded.  I  questioned  him 
about  this  in  the  light  of  all  the  dire 
predictions  of  the  pollsters.  President 
Truman  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye 
and  said: 

Young  man,  you're  entering  the  big  time 
now.  Let  me  tell  you  one  thing.  Once  you 
start  your  campaign,  forget  what  the  polls 
say,  and  what  the  papers  say — Just  listen 
to  what  the  people  say.  That's  what  I've  al- 
ways done — and  the  people  are  teUlng  me 
I'm  going  to  win. 

Needless  to  say,  the  rally  in  Hartford 
was  one  of  the  greatest  expressions  of 
support  in  the  history  of  the  State,  and 
the  1948  presidential  election  is  In  the 
history  books. 

Harry  S  Truman,  more  than  any  other 
man,  had  confidence  in  himself — and  in 
the  American  people.  Perhaps  that  is 
why,  when  he  passed  away,  so  many  peo- 
ple paused  to  remember  all  the  good  he 
had  done,  and  so  many  could  recall  how 
much  like  all  of  us  this  great  man  really 
was. 
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LITHUANIA 


Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  called  attention  to  the  contin- 
ued subjugation  of  Lithuania  and  the 
repression  of  the  Lithuanian  people  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Last  Friday  maited  the  55th  anniver- 
sary of  the  declaration  of  Independence. 


This  also  is  the  time  when  the  Lithu- 
anian people  commemorate  the  72lBt 
anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  state. 

In  a  free  nation  the  anniversary  of  a 
declaration  of  independence  is  an  occa- 
sion for  celebration.  But  the  Lithua- 
nians were  imable  to  enjoy  or  observe  this 
historical  occasion,  because  the  nation 
remains  imder  the  harsh  fist  of  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Despite  this  repression,  the  Soviets 
have  been  imable  to  kill  the  dreams  of 
the  Lithuanian  people  for  freedom  and 
the  exercise  of  their  human  rights.  This 
was  demonstrated  recently  by  a  petition 
to  the  United  Nations  signed  by  17,000 
Lithuanian  Catholics  charging  the  So- 
viets with  religious  persecution.  There 
also  were  demonstrationa  in  Kaunas  last 
May  following  the  funeral  of  a  Lithu- 
anian youth  who  had  self -Immolated  as 
a  protest  against  the  Soviet  enslavement 
of  Lithuania. 

These  are  courageous  acts  by  the  Lith- 
uanian people,  and  they  demonstrate 
that  the  spirit  of  independence  is  still 
alive  within  Lithuania. 


PRESIDENT'S  ENVIRONMENTAL 

AGENDA:       ORATION       WITHOUT 
IMPLEMENTATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's recent  environmental  message 
gives  the  appearance  of  dealing  In  a 
progressive  fashion  with  the  diverse 
problems  of  natural  resource  protection 
and  environmental  preservation.  The 
pronouncements,  however,  are  un- 
matched by  performance. 

The  President  Is  like  a  tide.  He  comes 
rushing  upon  any  issue  with  a  great  roar, 
and  everyone  hears  and  knows  he  is 
there.  Then  almost  as  suddenly  he  quietly 
withdraws,  leaving  things  pretty  much 
as  they  were.  The  administration's  effort 
to  produce  budget  money  is  not  commen- 
surate with  its  effort  to  appear  progres- 
sive on  environmental  Issues. 

National  parks  will  not  be  established 
by  wishing  for  them. 

Water  will  not  become  clean  by  regal 
decree. 

"We  will  save  the  Everglades,"  cries 
the  President,  but  he  refuses  to  buy  the 
lifeline  needed. 

To  test  the  sincerity  of  the  program 
proposed  by  President  Nixon,  we  must 
examine  the  budget  proposals  he  has 
made  to  Implement  these  plans.  At  first 
blush,  the  President's  environmental 
message  appears  to  be  forward  looking. 
Many  of  the  early  public  reactions  on 
the  message  refiect  such  a  cursory  anal- 
ysis. But,  when  one  examines  the  finan- 
cial commitments  standing  behind  the 
proposals,  the  credibility  of  the  pro- 
nouncements vanishes. 

The  President  who  claims  credit  for 
cleaning  up  America's  waterways  is  the 
same  President  who  vetoed  the  water 
pollution  bill,  and  froze  most  of  the  funds 
needed  to  construct  waste  treatment 
plants  once  Congress  overrode  his  veto. 
Our  rivers  and  lakes  will  become  good 
for  swimming  and  recreation  only  if  we 
stop  dumping  sewage  into  them.  This 
will  happen  only  when  we  build  treat- 
ment plants— plants  that  will  not  be  built 
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now  because  the  President  has  locked  up 
the  money. 

If  we  want  additional  recreation,  parks 
and  wilderness  areas,  we  must  apply  our 
national  wealth  to  each  of  these  objec- 
tives, and  we  will  need  presidential 
leadership  in  that  endeavor.  At  present, 
the  White  House  holds  out  promises  in 
one  hand,  and  an  empty  pui'se  in  the 
other. 

PRESERVING   NATTTRAI,   RESOURCES 

The  President's  stated  commitment  to 
protecting  natural  resources  and  creat- 
ing recreational  facilities  sounds  great. 
But  when  we  examine  the  plans  for  im- 
plementing these  proposals,  the  commit- 
ment is  little  more  than  rhetoric.  How 
can  we  create  recreational  facilities  when 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund, 
the  prime  financial  resource  for  the  pur- 
chase of  recreation  lands,  is  cut  $245 
million  in  the  present  budget?  To  this 
amount,  he  will  add  a  carry-over  level  of 
$128.2  million  from  previous  years.  This 
will  allow  continuation  of  some  projects 
now  underway,  but  a  great  gap  will  occur 
if  we  cannot  feed  Into  the  pipeline  addi- 
tional projects. 

If  we  make  no  new  initiatives  in  pur- 
chasing recreation  resources,  there  will 
come  a  time  a  few  years  down  the  line 
when  such  projects  dry  up.  Start-up  costs 
for  new  endeavors  will  be  much  more 
expensive  at  that  date  than  If  Initiated  In 
the  next  few  years.  Interestingly,  the 
Special  Analysis  of  the  Budget,  page  277, 
and  the  Budget  Appendix  pages  542-6, 
give  no  reason  for  these  cuts.  Apparently, 
they  are  sacrificed  in  a  meat  axe  ap- 
proach to  cutting  the  Federal  budget. 

The  goal  of  creating  national  parks 
near  urban  areas  is  certainly  worth- 
while, but  it  cannot  be  achieved  without 
a  commitment  of  money,  and  the  Pres- 
ident has  committed  no  funds  in  his 
budget— only  In  his  press  releases. 

In  fact,  the  President  has  severely  re- 
stricted funds  for  the  management  of 
natural  resources  in  recreation  areas 
presently  held  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. At  a  time  when  the  Nation  Is  turn- 
ing more  and  more  to  forest  lands  for 
recreation  as  an  escape  from  the  dally 
pace  of  urbanized  America,  the  President 
has  chosen  to  cut  back  the  funds  for  the 
agencies  that  have  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  managing  such  resources. 

Funds  for  protecting  and  utilizing  na- 
tional forest  lands  have  been  cut  over 
$56  million,  from  $384  million  in  fiscal 
year  1973  to  $327.4  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
Construction  and  land  acquisition  funds 
for  the  Forest  Service  have  been  cut  $23 
million,  from  $48.5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1973  to  $25.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1974. 
This  line  item  in  the  budget  also  con- 
tains the  Forest  Service  funds  for  pollu- 
tion abatement.  Though  the  President 
claims  to  be  making  an  effort  to  abate 
pollution,  the  Forest  Service  will  certainly 
not  be  able  to  do  much  of  It  with  a  $25 
million  cut  in  its  funding  for  such  pro- 
grams. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  general 
public?  It  means  they  will  find  camp- 
grounds in  worse  repair  when  they  take 
their  vacations  in  the  mountains.  They 
will  find  no  new  roads  opening  up  recrea- 


tional areas.  They  will  find  fewer  person- 
nel available  to  direct  them  or  to  en- 
force the  regulations  and  rules  that  en- 
able the  most  efficient  use  of  such  recrea- 
tional facilities.  For  skiers,  it  means  that 
there  will  be  fewer  snow  rangers  to  guard 
against  avalanches  and  control  the  use 
of  slopes  in  the  public  interest.  It  means 
fewer  personnel  to  make  studies  for 
watershed  management — water  that  is 
vitally  needed  for  the  growth  of  many 
communities  across  the  land.  And  in  a 
few  short  years,  it  will  mean  less  and 
less  available  space  for  outdoor  recrea- 
tion because  of  the  increased  density 
caused  by  the  lack  of  new  sites. 

What  kind  of  commitment  has  the 
President  really  given  to  the  creation  of 
further  recreational  opportunities?  The 
present  budget  proposes  $20  million  for 
planning  and  construction  of  park  facili- 
ties under  the  National  Park  Service.  For 
fiscal  year  1972,  this  figure  was  $81.2  mil- 
lion; for  fiscal  year  1973,  it  was  $51  mil- 
lion. Fiscal  year  1974  should  at  least  re- 
turn to  the  fiscal  year  1972  level.  The 
President's  cut  is  false  economy.  It  means 
saving  now  and  facing  a  crisis  later.  We 
will  eventually  pay  more,  because  in- 
creased usage  pressure  will  demand  more 
facilities  and  the  costs  will  have  increased 
significantly  by  the  time  that  crisis  oc- 
curs. 

The  President's  environmental  mes- 
sage is  shadow,  not  substance.  It  is  not 
backed  up  by  the  essential  lifeblood  of 
any  program — the  willingness  of  putting 
hard  cash  on  the  line  for  the  principles 
espoused  in  public  statements. 

EVXacl.AOES    AND    BIG    CYPRtTS 

The  Nixon  administration  has  con- 
tinually presented  Itself  as  the  savior  of 
the  Everglades.  Yet  few  projects  illumi- 
nate the  deceit  of  the  administration's 
statements  more  than  this  one.  The  ad- 
ministration knows  that  the  congression- 
al committees  responsible  for  passing 
legislation  to  acquire  the  Big  Cyprus 
watershed  area  have  consistently  re- 
fused to  pass  authorization  legislation 
for  such  projects  until  a  firm,  specific 
plan  for  a  definite  acquisition  timetable 
is  presented  by  the  administration. 
This  is  proper  public  policy,  for  to  enact 
a  vague  authorization  bill  with  no  specific 
timetable  would  simply  Invite  the  big 
money  speculators  to  move  in  and  make 
a  killing  from  real  estate  manipulation 
before  the  land  could  actually  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  told  the  administration  had  a 
specific  plan  with  a  timetable  circulating 
internally  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, but  it  has  never  made  the  plan 
pubUc  and  has  never  sent  it  to  Congress. 
Instead,  it  has  proposed  a  vague  bill, 
knowing  that  the  congressional  commit- 
tees ought  to  reject  such  inadequate  leg- 
islation. This  approach  Is  evidently  based 
on  the  hope  that  public  innocence  about 
such  maneuvers  will  allow  the  President 
eventually  to  blame  Congress  for  losing 
the  Everglades. 

Even  if  the  administration  should  pro- 
pose a  specific  plan,  the  present  budget 
does  not  provide  funds  to  back  up  such  a 
plan.  The  administration  has  slashed  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund — the 


fund  that  could  provide  the  dollars  to 
purchase  the  500.000  acres  necessary  to 
preserve  the  Everglades. 

The  administration  has  not  been 
forthright  on  this  issue.  The  best  esti- 
mates available  conclude  that  $170  mil- 
lion would  be  necessary  to  purchase  the 
Big  Cyprus  watershed.  One  half  of  the 
surface  waters  that  fiow  into  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  come  from  this  wa- 
tershed. All  this  land  is  in  private  hold- 
ing. If  the  administration  does  not  want 
to  go  forward  with  this  program,  it  should 
admit  that.  If  it  does  want  to,  as  it  says 
it  does,  then  it  should  commit  funds  di- 
rectly to  the  purchase  of  this  land  and 
submit  a  specific  plan  to  Congress.  Oth- 
erwise, the  administration  will  kill  this 
project  while  pretending  to  save  it.  It  Is 
false  economy  to  delay  now  and  act  later. 
The  land  speculators  will  not  wait  for  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to 
move.  The  entire  Florida  delegation,  as 
well  as  the  Governor  of  that  State,  sup- 
ports immediate  Federal  purchasing.  The 
chairman  of  both  the  Senate  and  House 
Interior  Committees  back  the  proposal. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  President  ap- 
parently supports  his  own  program  less 
enthusiasticaJly  than  does  the  Congress. 

COASTAL  ZONE  MANACEUENT 

Congress  passed  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  and  authorized 
$30  million  in  State  grants  for  fiscal  year 
1974  to  finance  activities  that  would  al- 
low the  States,  under  Federal  guidelines, 
to  manage  properly  coastal  land  smd  wa- 
ter resources.  The  President,  however, 
has  not  asked  for  one  penny  to  imple- 
ment this  act.  Is  this  a  commitment  to 
the  preservation  of  natural  resources?  Is 
this  a  commitment  to  environmental  pro- 
tection? The  rhetoric  and  the  dollars, 
agedn,  do  not  match. 

ENDANGERED  SPECIES 

The  President  has  said  that  new  au- 
thority is  necessary  to  protect  endan- 
gered species  before  they  are  so  depleted 
that  it  is  too  late.  If  the  pending  amend- 
ments to  the  endangered  species  act  ai« 
passed,  the  list  of  endangered  species 
will  more  than  triple.  Yet  the  resource 
management  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  which  ad- 
ininlsters  this  program,  will  be  virtually 
unchanged;  it  is  funded  at  $76.5  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $79  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  This  increase  barely 
takes  care  of  infiation;  it  certainly  can- 
not take  care  of  the  tripling  of  the  num- 
ber of  species  that  are  regarded  as  en- 
dangered and  in  need  of  protection. 

Nor  is  the  President  willing  to  con- 
struct the  facilities  that  wUl  be  necessary 
to  implement  this  program;  $9.6  million 
in  construction  funds  was  appropriated 
In  fiscal  year  1972;  $2.3  million  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1973;  and  $9.2  mil- 
lion has  been  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1974.  This  program  makes  a  very  small 
dent  in  the  actual  need.  There  Is  a  back- 
log of  at  least  $49  million  in  construction 
funds  needed  for  facilities  in  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  right  now. 

We  cEm  talk  forever  about  the  impor- 
tance of  protecting  the  environment, 
preserving  fish  and  wildlife,  and  enhanc- 
ing national  resources,  but  if  we  do  not 
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c(  mnut  money  to  hire  people  to  admin- 
ister the  laws  we  enact  and  give  them 
tie  funds  for  needed  facilities,  it  is  all 
jist  so  much  chatter.  To  defer  oiu- 
SI  ending  is  to  defer  our  hopes. 

POLLUTION    CONTKOL 

A  commitment  to  clean  up  the  waters 
ol  America  requires  a  commitment  to 
ccntrol  the  discharge  of  waste  into  the 
streams  of  America.  The  President  has 
impounded  mare  than  half  of  the  con- 
tr  let  authority — $6  billion — available  for 
tl:  e  construction  of  water  pollution  con- 
tr  3l  facilities.  Without  the  level  of  fund- 
in  g  demanded  by  the  water  pollution 
la  w  enacted  last  fall  by  Congress,  we  will 
b«  unable  to  meet  the  objectives  out- 
lii  led  in  that  law.  The  fault  for  this  will 
li( !  with  the  President,  not  Congress. 

A  second  ingredient  of  a  firm  pollution 
ccntrol  strategy  is  the  willingness  to  en- 
force tough  regulatory  prograrrs.  The 
P]  esidents  environmental  message  car- 
ries precious  little  language  to  indicate 
that  the  administration  is  prepared  to 
er  force  sternly  the  Clean  Air  Act  or  the 
W  ater  Pollution  Act. 

The  President  gives  us  absolutely  no 
in  lication  of  his  willingness  to  hold  cities 
ard  automobile  manufacturers  to  the 
deidlines  created  bv  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Aiiendments  of  1970.  We  have  reached 
a  )oint  where  the  administration's  sup- 
pc  rt  of  these  standards  will  be  very  cru- 
ciil  as  the  States  negotiate  with  the 
Er  vironmental  Protection  Agency  for 
ap  proval  of  their  proposals.  A  weak  hand 
in  these  negotiations  will  lead  to  fail- 
ur ! — a  failure  that  Congress  warned  of 
an  i  that  the  President  bears  responsi- 
bi]  Ity  to  avoid. 

Jills  to  deal  with  solid  waste  disposal 
pr^  >blems  are  now  being  drafted  in  Con- 
gri  ss.  Will  we  have  the  help  of  the  Pres- 
id<  nt?  TTie  answer  appears  to  be  no.  The 
rei  use  of  society  mounts  even  more  rap- 
idlv  than  administration  rhetoric;  yet 
on  the  subject  of  solid  waste  disposal. 
th«  I  President  Is  virtually  silent.  National 
pa  :kaging,  created  by  national  concerns 
to  neet  national  needs  has  brought  about 
a  I  lassive  problem  that  may  be  the  most 
dif  icult  of  all  our  pollution  control  prob- 
lems. What  has  the  White  House  said? 
"Tils  is  a  local  problem."  Therefore, 
f ui  ds  will  be  cut.  The  administration 
wi]  1  not  attempt  to  come  up  with  innova- 
tlv!  Ideas  via  the  demonstration  pro- 
grt  ms  grants  authorized  in  the  Resource 
Reiovery  Act  of  1970.  These  grants, 
fui  ded  at  a  level  of  $30  million  in  fiscal 
yej  r  1973,  are  scheduled  to  be  cut  back 
to  !5.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1974.  This 
issue  demonstrates  the  absence  of  real 
Ini  iatives  In  the  President's  environ- 
me  ital  message. 

■:  ■he  President  speaks  gallantly  of  the 
netd  for  stringent  performance  stand- 
arc  s  to  regtilate  abuses  of  surface  and 
underground  mining.  Yet  the  surface 
mil  Ing  bill  which  the  administration 
sen  t  to  Congress  allows  2  years  for  States 
to  idopt  regulations  and  for  ongoing 
mil  Ing  operations  and  up  to  2  addi- 
tloial  years — or  more  depending  upon 
the  administrative  speed  with  which  the 
Sec  retary  of  the  Interior  acts — after  ap- 
pro/al  of  the  regulations  by  the  Secre- 
tar  r  for  strip  miners  to  comply. 
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As  the  people  of  Appalachia  well  know, 
it  does  not  take  much  time  to  flood  out 
a  hollow  with  a  land  and  mud  slide  from 
surface  mining  operations.  And  the  peo- 
ple of  Ohio  know  how  fast  it  takes  the 
mountain-eating,  Gem  of  Egypt,  me- 
chanical monster  to  consume  a  wide 
swath  of  their  countryside. 

Such  delays  in  .surface  mining  regula- 
tions are  unconscionable  and  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  need. 

INTERN.ATIONAL    EFFORTS 

Th?  President  has  nroDosed  $10  mil- 
lion to  assist  the  United  Nations  new  en- 
vironmental program.  Nowhere  does  he 
indicate  that  his  own  advisory  committee 
recommended  more  than  twice  the  level 
of  funding  proposed  by  the  President. 
As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Humin  En- 
vironment held  in  Stockholm.  Sweden, 
last  June.  I  felt  the  sting  of  comments 
from  many  countries  who  greatlv  re- 
sent^rd  our  unwillingness  to  make  any 
substantial  commitment  of  our  resources 
to  problems  of  an  international  nature. 
This  low  commitment  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  just  issued  a  very  troubling  report 
documenting  the  extent  of  pollution  ex- 
isting in  the  oceans  of  the  world.  Globs 
of  oil,  floating  plastics,  and  all  sorts  of 
toxic  materials  were  found  to  have 
spread  throughout  the  world  in  much 
greater  abundance  than  anyone  had  pre- 
viou5ly  estimated.  Yet,  the  United  States 
has  refused  to  commit  itself  to  the  strong 
kind  of  international  controls  and  finan- 
cial arrangements  that  would  make  a 
truly  meaningful  contribution  to  inter- 
national pollution  control. 

ENERGY 

The  President's  attempt  to  separate 
the  energy  issue  from  environmental 
matters  as  a  whole  either  indicates  a  lack 
of  imderstanding  of  the  problem  or  an 
unwillingness  to  attack  the  energy  and 
environmental  issues  on  a  combined 
front.  The  President  is  to  be  commended 
for  placing  a  new  commitment  to  energy 
solutions  in  his  budget,  but  it  is  deplor- 
able that  this  commitment  is  funded  at 
a  mere  level  of  $25  million.  This  $25  mil- 
lion is  to  be  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  new  energy  ventures. 

Though  the  shape  of  this  proposal  is 
still  unknown,  its  depth  can  be  measured 
by  the  size  of  this  fund,  for  the  President 
has  said  that  any  new  programs  must 
come  out  of  the  present  budget.  While 
the  President  has  created  this  special 
fund,  he  has  reduced  fimds  for  mineral 
resource  development  from  $50.3  million 
in  fiscal  year  1973  to  $46  million  in  fiscal 
year  1974.  He  has  reduced  the  AEC 
applied  energy  technology  program  from 
$14.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1973  to  $8  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1974.  Though  funds  for 
coal  gasification,  geothermal  fusion  and 
other  energy  research  do  gain  increases 
in  his  budget,  the  dimensions  of  these 
increases  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
crisis  that  is  now  pending  in  the  energy 
field.  A  more  comprehensive  study  of 
these  problems  has  been  conducted  in 
Congress,  than  in  the  executive  branch, 
as  a  result  of  the  special  three -committee 
study  authorized  by  the  Senate  In  1971. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Congress  will  continue  to  take  the  lead 
in  environmental  areas  even  when  the 
President  absents  himself  from  such  con- 
cerns. Most  of  the  landmark  pieces  of 
environmental  legislation  were  initiatives 
of  Congress,  either  passed  over  Presiden- 
tial vetoes  or  created  with  Presidential 
injiffenn::c.  In  the  past  the  President 
has  often  chastized  Congress  for  inac- 
tion on  env;ronn-.ental  mattars,  while  at 
the  s.me  time  he  has  delibemtely  and 
witting'y  serving  th:  special  interest  that 
Stan  tuese  mersuTs.  I  would  welcome 
h's  constructiv:  as--i'tance  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  broadly  based  envirrnmental 
program.  Such  an  .-  pproach  :s  in  the  best 
pub.i  int. rest  end  v  ill  c  e.-Ze  a  shorter 
'  imet:  b'e  for  the  en.-'ctment  of  these  pro- 
ro-als.  Ii  the  P.esident  will  actually  sup- 
port his  prDmi:e3  with  budget  commit- 
ment:; and  the  resolve  firmly  to  imple- 
ment iegisauon  Con;rcs3  will  g'adly 
jo  n  han-.'s  w  th  him  in  his  endeavors.  If 
he  will  not.  Congress  must  go  it  alone. 


ARTIFICIAL  TIMBER  FAMINE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
ail  avare  cf  the  serious  shortage  of 
lumber  for  housing  in  this  country  and 
of  its  increasing  cost.  Far  too  often,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  relate  housing  costs  to 
timber  supply,  which  is  a  major  factor 
in  determining  such  costs. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Hagensteln,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Industrial  Forestry  As- 
sociation, has  written  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  December  15,  1972.  issue 
of  Southern  Lumberman  on  the  causes  of 
our  lumber  shortage.  He  points  out  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, along  with  State  governments  and 
private  owners,  to  manage  our  forests  In 
a  manner  which  will  provide  the  lumber 
we  need,  as  well  as  recreation  and  other 
multiple  uses. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  Mr.  Hagen- 
stein's  article  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  all  Senators,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Artificial  Timbbr  Famine 
(By  W.  D.  Hagensteln) 
When  I  was  first  a  forestry  student  nearly 
40  years  ago,  the  prophets  of  gloom  and 
doom  were  preaching  and  predicting  timber 
famine.  They  reaUy  saw  the  United  States 
running  out  of  trees.  They  held  up  the  South 
as  the  meet  horrible  example  and  said  that 
my  own  Douglas  Fir  Region  wasn't  far 
behind. 

The  forecasters,  like  most  other  dopesters, 
didn't  understand  some  of  the  in-puts  they 
needed  to  plug  into  their  crystal  balls  so 
that  their  out-puts  would  be  somewhere 
within  the  ball-park. 

Not  many  of  them  knew  much  about 
timber  growth.  In  fact,  some  of  them  didn't 
really  believe  that  trees  grew.  They  knew 
little  about  fire,  except  that  they  didn't 
like  It.  They  didn't  understand  that  in  time 
public  opinion  would  force  Improved  pre- 
vention and  control  of  the  Red  Demon. 

Another  thing  they  dldnt  understand  was 
changing  consumer  appetltles  and  a  chang- 
ing population  pattern  In  the  United  States 
wETch  sent  people  scurrying  from  the  boon- 
docks to  town  where  most  of  them  would 
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be  satisfied  with  smaller  living  quarters, 
which  would  have  a  profound  effect  upon 
consumption  of  forest  products.  Best  Indi- 
cator of  this  is  the  continuous  decline  of 
per  capita  lumber  consumption  for  the  last 
65  years.  Of  course,  we've  got  a  lot  more  per 
capitas  now,  so  total  lumber  consumption  Is 
still  rather  high,  so  per  capita  figures  aren't 
really  much  of  an  indicator  of  absolute  con- 
sumption or  demand  trends. 

Of  course,  some  of  the  timber  famine 
prophets  had  an  ulterior  motive.  Just  like 
advocates  of  some  religions  who  are  always 
predicting  the  end  of  the  world.  This  kind 
of  prophet  always  wants  to  run  things,  so  If 
enough  people  could  be  made  to  believe  a 
timber  famine  was  Imminent,  then  public 
opinion  would  demand  Imposition  of  con- 
trols of  the  kind  the  New  Dealers  were  seek- 
ing In  the  early  '30*8  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  telling  the  private 
timber-land  owners  how  to  run  their  busi- 
ness. 

These  guys,  however,  were  never  able  to 
convince  a  majority  of  the  Congress  that 
Uncle  Sam  knew  more  about  John  Smith's 
woods  than  he  did  himself,  even  though  we 
were  then  In  a  period  when  most  of  our 
forest  practices  didn't  measure  up.  How- 
ever, we  were  beginning  to  see  the  light  that 
the  country  couldn't  stand  to  continue  burn- 
ing over  25  to  30  million  acres  of  forest-land 
each  year. 

The  educational  value  alone  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  probably  had  more  to 
do  in  making  Americans  aware  of  their  op- 
portunities In  forestry  than  any  other  single 
act  in  our  time.  The  CCC  provided  the  im- 
petus for  thousands  of  young  men  to  make 
forestry  their  life's  work,  including  this 
writer. 

Neither  did  any  of  the  forecasters  have 
any  clear  understanding  that  when  timber 
went  from  $1  to  5  a  thousand  the  best  In- 
centive of  all  was  provided  private  land- 
owners to  use  their  capital,  brains  and  energy 
to  manage  their  lands  to  perpetuate  the  tim- 
ber crop.  When  timber  went  from  $5  to  $10 
a  thousand  that  many  more  converts  would 
be  brought  Into  the  fold.  And  now,  with  tim- 
ber selling  for  $50  to  $60  per  thousand,  he 
who  owns  the  land  and  doesn't  expend  his 
utmost  efforts  to  manage  It  within  Its  full 
capacity  for  growing  trees.  Is  not  only  a  poor 
businessman,  but  a  plain  damned  fool. 

That  brings  me  around  to  the  theme  of 
this  article — artificial  timber  famine. 

AT    LEAST     500,000,000    ACRES    OF    LAND 

The  United  States  has  at  least  500  million 
acres  of  land  whose  clearly  highest  use  to 
society  Is  the  perpetual  growing  and  har- 
vesting of  trees  under  multiple-use  forest 
management.  About  a  fifth  Is  owned  by  Uncle 
Sam,  about  five  per  cent  by  the  states  and 
the  balance  by  millions  of  individuals  and 
several  thousand  corporations. 

If  the  United  States  Government  Itself 
would  practice  the  kind  of  forest  manage- 
ment It  has  learned  how  to  do  from  Its  own 
half  billion  dollars  worth  of  forestry  research 
during  the  last  half  century,  It  could  provide 
at  least  20  billion  feet  of  timber  a  year  to 
help  satisfy  the  housing,  packaging  and  com- 
munication needs  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  owners  of  these  far-flung  citizen 
forests.  The  states  could  provide  another 
two  billion  feet  and  the  private  owners 
somewhere  between  65  and  80  billion  feet. 
Of  course,  the  strong  ownerships — the 
United  States,  the  state  governments  and 
the  Industrial  owners — are  those  which  have 
the  best  chance  to  perform,  because  of  their 
long-term  tenure. 

However,  for  the  short  run  It  looks  as 
though  the  strongest  ownership  of  all,  the 
United  States  Government,  will  not  allow 
Its  own  professional  managers  to  do  the  kind 
of  Job  they  know  how  and  want  to  do  to 
serve  the  American  people  fully  through 
top-notch  management  of  their  own  forests. 


Somehow,  the  "Board  of  Directors,"  the  Con- 
gress, responding  to  some  of  their  own  pro- 
nouncements In  law,  such  as  the  National 
Environmental  Protection  Act,  the  Multiple- 
Use  and  Sustained  Yield  Act,  the  Wilderness 
Act  and  the  statute  which  created  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Quality,  seem  hell-bent 
on  creating  a  completely  unnecessary  and 
unwarranted  artificial  timber  famine  m  the 
United  States.  There  Is  plenty  of  evidence 
everywhere  In  the  country  that  trees  can 
be  grown,  harvested  and  grown  again,  while 
maintaining  and  enhancing  the  environment. 
But,  somehow,  because  of  carefully  dished  up 
propaganda,  largely  through  our  public  edu- 
cational system  and  the  public  media,  the 
man  In  the  street  who  Is  so  dependent  upon 
forests  for  his  dally  essentials,  comforts  and 
conveniences,  doesn't  think  that  trees  can 
be  harvested  without  adversely  affecting  his 
environment.  In  fact,  he's  been  hit  so  hard 
so  often  by  the  same  bunk  that  he  doesn't 
really  understand  or  believe  any  more  (and 
he  once  did)  that  trees  are  renewable  through 
forestry. 

Therefore,  If  the  United  States  falls  to  live 
up  to  Its  pledge  to  provide  every  family  with 
a  decent  home — and  this  has  been  our  na- 
tional policy  since  the  Houslne  Act  of  1968 — 
It  will  be  due  primarily  to  an  absolutely  un- 
necessary artificial  timber  famine  which 
should  never  occur  because  of  the  Inherent 
ability  of  our  500  million  acres  of  multiple- 
use  forests  to  provide  all  the  wood  we  need 
and  then  some  forever.  It's  up  to  us.  We  can 
prevent  a  timber  famine  or  create  It.  If  we 
do  help  create  It.  it's  because  the  forestry 
profession  has  yielded  to  extraneous  pressures 
rather  than  living  up  to  the  spirit  of  Its 
founders  to  serve  mankind  through  better 
forestry. 

The  early-day  timber  famine  predictions 
never  came  to  pass  because  forestry  got  start- 
ed In  earnest  In  the  United  States  before 
there  was  any  real  danger  of  running  out 
of  trees.  Through  protection  against  fire  and 
insects,  through  planting  trees,  through  bet- 
ter utilization,  through  manufacturing  tech- 
nology which  has  vastly  extended  our  timber 
supply,  the  United  States  at  this  point  In 
history  Is  In  better  shape  for  a  forest  future 
than  any  nation  has  ever  been. 

WARNING  SIGNAL 

But  the  warning  signal  of  the  last  five 
years  that  we  may  reverse  this  trend — by 
not  wanting  to  practice  forestry,  by  practic- 
ing half-hearted  forestry,  by  making  It  Im- 
possible to  practice  forestry — )s  the  greatest 
threat  we  have  to  an  adequate  and  bountiful 
timber  supply. 

Wlien  attending  the  VII  World  Forestry 
Congress  at  Buenos  Aires  In  October,  the 
writer  was  appalled  to  find  the  same  arti- 
ficial timber  f%mlnests  active  around  the 
world  as  has  been  evident  In  the  United 
States  In  the  past  decade.  Representatives 
of  countries  where  wood  In  short  and.  con- 
sequently, the  standard  of  living  low.  were 
recommending  more  "parks  for  the  poor," 
"wilderness  for  the  weary."  etc.  They  said 
little  about  intensifying  forestry  to  provide 
the  sinews  of  a  strong  economy  that  can  only 
come  from  more  Jobs,  better  homes,  more 
food  and  better  education.  It  was  only  the 
representatives  of  a  few  new  African  coun- 
tries, and  a  few  of  the  rest  of  us,  who  spoke 
out  strongly  for  the  need  of  homes.  Jobs  and 
food  and  for  better  forestry  to  bring  them 
about. 

The  antl-Chrlsts  of  forest  conservation  are 
more  vocal  than  those  of  us  who  believe 
In  forestry  and  who  believe  in  what  it  can 
do  for  people.  Isn't  it  strange  that  for  a 
generation  In  the  United  States  the  detrac- 
tors of  forestry — and  some  of  them  mem- 
bers of  the  federal  bureaucracy — and  a  few 
elected  officials,  hollered  at  the  private  own- 
ers to  practice  forestry?  Now  that  the  time 
Is  here  for  the  strong  Federal  ownership  of 
forestlands,    principally   the   National   For- 


ests, to  play  their  part  in  providing  their 
rightful  share  of  the  wood  needs  of  the 
United  States,  these  people  and  their  "suc- 
cessors In  interest"  have  become  the  "in- 
activlsts'  in  forestry.  What  we  need  are 
strong,  vigorous,  activists  in  forestry  who 
believe  in  it,  who  not  only  want  vo  but  will 
practice  it.  because  this  is  the  only  way 
that  an  artificial  timber  famine  can  tie  pre- 
vented. It  is  the  only  way  that  the  11  mllUon 
families  with  inadequate  houslig  can  be 
provided  with  what  everyone  wants  for  them, 
all  without  diminishing  in  any  way  either 
the  long-term  timber  resource  or  the  envi- 
ronment fcr  future  Americans. 

This  wr;ter,  privileged  to  live  through  the 
Golden  Age  of  American  Forestry  and  to 
have  known  personally  most  of  forestn,-'s 
pioneers,  believes  implicitly  in  the  future  "of 
American  forestry  We  foresters  will  do  the 
Job.  We  foresters  will  provide  the  wood  for 
America.  We  foresters  will  keep  the  country 
green  and  growing.  We  foresters  will  main- 
tain our  forests  and  watersheds.  We  foresters 
will  rotate  our  wildlife  habitat  Wc  foresters 
will  protect  and  enhance  America's  forest 
scenery.  And.  we  will  do  it  all  because  there 
Is  no  way  for  America  to  survive  without  a 
never-endine  supplv  of  renewable  trees  which 
will  always  serve  us  well  if  we  want  them. 
Otherwise,  the  future  of  America  wnll  be 
mortgaged  beyond  its  ability  to  pay  by  an  ar- 
tificial timber  famine  of  our  making  and  an 
artificial  timber  famine  future  generations 
Just  can't  stand. 


TRANS-CANADIAN  PIPELINE— A  SU- 
PERIOR ALTERNATIVE  TO  THE 
TRANS-ALASKAN  ROUTE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  decision  blocking 
construction  of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line eliminates  the  only  justification  ad- 
vanced by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior in  support  of  this  route  for  trans- 
porting Alaskan  oil  to  American  markets. 

The  crux  of  Interior  Secretary  Mor- 
ton's decision  to  approve  the  Alaskan 
route  has  been  that  only  the  trans- 
Alaskan  pipeline  could  meet  the  "urgent 
need  to  bring  North  Slope  oil  and  gas 
into  the  American  marketplace  as  rap- 
idly as  possible."  The  recent  court  deci- 
sion assures  that  there  will  be  no  rapid 
development  of  the  trans-Alaskan 
route.  Thus  we  must  consider  the  alter- 
native of  a  trans-Canadian  route 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  trans- 
Canadian  route  are  even  stronger  now. 
The  Senate  must  recognize  the  superi- 
ority of  a  trans-Canadian  pipeline  to 
bring  Alaskan  oil  to  the  part  of  the 
coimtry  that  needs  It  most — the  Mid- 
west. The  crude  oil  situation  in  the  Mid- 
west is  getting  to  the  desperate  stage. 
Just  last  week  a  refinery  in  Cushing, 
Okla..  owned  by  the  Midland  Cooperative 
which  supplied  significant  amounts  of 
home  heating  oil  to  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota closed  because  the  major  oil  com- 
panies did  not  have  enough  crude  oil  to 
sell  to  them.  This  situation  would  not 
exist  if  we  had  the  trans-Canadian  line. 
It  would  supply  enough  oil  to  the  north - 
em  tier  refineries  so  that  crude  would  be 
available  to  these  independent  refineries. 
We  carmot  afford  to  let  refineries  go  Idle 
when  we  are  facing  such  a  shortage  of 
home  heating  oil  and  will  face  a  shortage 
of  gasoline  if  the  President  does  not  act 
quickly  to  eliminate  the  oil  Import  quota. 

The  final  choice  between  the  Alaskan 
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aiid  Canadian  routes  will  have  major 
cc  nsequences  for  the  regional  balance  of 
dimestlc  crude  oU  supplies  for  decades 
tc  come.  It  is  increasingly  apparent  that 
tie  gap  between  domestic  production 
and  demsind  for  crude  oU  will  continue 
tc  grow  for  the  next  two  decades.  The  oil 
iDLIx>rt  quota  system  has  prevented  us 
fijm  constructing  the  domestic  refining 
a  pacity  we  need  to  meet  our  energy  de- 
mEUids.  Since  1959.  when  quotas  on  the 
importation  of  oil  became  mandatory, 
tl  ere  has  not  been  one  new  refinery  bmlt 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  United  States 
ai  id  eight  have  closed.  We  have  exported 
al  out  2  million  barrels  a  day  of  refinery 
cj  pacity  because,  under  the  oil  import 
quota  system,  it  is  more  economical  to 
pi  oduce  residual  oil  from  cheap  foreign 
oi  and  ship  it  to  the  United  States  than 
it  is  to  produce  the  same  product  here 
fr  jm  expensive  domestic  crude. 

The  resxilting  gap  between  domestic 
su  pply  and  domestic  demand  poses  a  ma- 
Jo  r  challenge  for  national  policy.  A  wise 
er  ergy  policy  Is  clearly  one  which  care- 
fu  lly  balances  environmental,  economic, 
ni  tlonal  security  and  other  social  de- 
minds  while  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  new  techniques  to  expand  our 
usable  base  and  establishing  a  regional 
b£  lance  of  domestic  crude  oil  supplies. 
A  decision  In  favor  of  the  trans-Cana- 
di  in  route  for  transporting  the  Alaskan 
ol  to  the  "lower  48"  would  be  the  best 
lo  ig-term  solution. 

The  trans-American  route  would  cross 
the  worst  earthquake  zones  in  North 
Al  aerica.  It  would  require  the  use  of  su- 
pertankers  to  transport  the  oil  through 
tr  lacherous  waters  from  southern  Alaska 
to  west  coast  ports.  The  enevltable  oil 
sp  lis  could  dump  140,000  barrels  into 
th  i  Pacific  ocean  each  year.  The  poten- 
tiii  damage  to  the  environment  caused 
bs  earthquake  is  tremendous.  A  trans- 
C]  nadlan  route  would  avoid  both  of  these 
ec  vlronmental  objections. 

\  pipeline  across  Canada  through  the 
Mickenzle  Valley  avoids  the  intense 
A]  askan  earthquake  zones.  It  would  be 
ro  ated  totally  overland  and  would  eliml- 
m  te  the  danger  of  oil  spills  in  the  Pacific. 

We  must  also  consider  the  fact  that 
a  pipeline  to  transport  Alaskan  natural 
ga  3  to  the  "lower  48"  will  have  to  be  built 
ac  ross  Canada.  It  Is  uneconomic  to  liq- 
ul  y  the  gas  for  tanker  transportation 
fr  >m  Alaska  to  the  west  coast.  When  we 
ex  -unine  the  question  of  oil  and  natural 
ga  s  together,  as  we  must,  then  it  is  clear 
tfc  Dit  putting  gas  and  oil  lines  across  Can- 
ac  a  on  the  same  right-of-way  will  cause 
fa  r  less  damage  to  the  environment  and 
be  more  economic  than  the  trans-Alas- 
ks  n  route. 

The  Canadian  route  would  transport 
AJaskan  oU  at  a  lower  cost  than  the 
A]  askan  route  to  markets  in  the  Midwest 
aid  East  where  it  is  most  needed.  Re- 
ceat  studies  by  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipe 
Liie  Research.  Ltd..  indicate  that  the 
to  Al  cwital  costs  of  the  trans-Canadian 
al  emative  would  be  approximately  $4.2 
bi  lion.  This  is  less  than  the  Interior  De- 
pa  rtment's  estimates  of  a  $4.5  billion  out- 
la  r  for  the  Alaskan  line  and  much  less 
th  m  their  estimates  of  a  $6  billion  out- 
la  '  for  the  trans-Canadian  route. 


When  one  considers  the  fact  that 
Alaskan  oil  fields  contain  over  25%  of 
our  oil  reserves  and  represent  a  signifi- 
cant addition  to  our  gas  reserves,  it  be- 
comes extremely  important  where  these 
supplies  are  to  be  shipped.  There  is  no 
question  that  they  should  be  shipped  to 
those  areas  which  need  them  the  most — 
the  Midwest  and  east  coast.  OU  is  much 
more  expensive  in  these  regions  than  it 
is  in  the  West.  A  trans-Alaskan  route 
would  ship  the  oil  to  the  west  coast  and 
thus  further  decrease  their  prices  hi 
comparison  to  eastern  and  midwestem 
prices.  On  the  other  hand,  utilization  of 
a  trans-Canadian  route  would  virtually 
eliminate  this  regional  differential  and 
save  millions  of  dollars  in  fuel  costs  for 
midwest  and  east  coast  consumers.  It 
would  result  in  savings  of  over  $1  per 
barrel  for  consumers  in  the  Midwest. 
This  represents  a  33^3  percent  reduction 
in  the  prices  they  currently  pay. 

Supporters  of  the  trans-Alaskan  pipe- 
line have  consistently  argued  that  only 
its  development  would  bring  North  Slope 
oil  and  gas  into  the  American  market- 
place as  rapidly  as  national  security  de- 
msuids. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  at  best  a  ques- 
tionable assumption.  It  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  get  the  vitally  needed  Alaska 
oil  to  the  right  place  in  the  United  States 
than  just  to  pimip  it  out  of  the  ground 
as  soon  els  possible.  Because  the  East  and 
Midwest  lack  adequate  alternative 
sources  of  supply,  they  are  even  more 
dependent  on  relatively  insecure  foreign 
imports  than  the  West.  Construction  of 
a  trans-Canada  pipeline  would  be  more 
responsive  to  the  demands  of  national 
security  than  the  trans-Alaskan  alter- 
native. In  the  long  nm,  construction  of  a 
route  through  the  Mackenzie  Valley 
would  encourage  the  exploration  and  de- 
velopment of  the  vast  petroleum  re- 
sources in  Canada,  a  friendly  govern- 
ment, and  thus  further  lessen  our  re- 
liance on  far  less  secure  imports  from 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  a  consortium  of  16 
major  oil  and  pipeline  companies  has  very 
recently  released  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  a  trans-Canadian  pipe- 
line. Since  it  is  apparent  that  the  selec- 
tion of  the  transportation  route  for 
Alaskan  oil  will  be  decided  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
summary  findings  of  Mackenzie  Valley 
Pipe  Line  Research,  Ltd.,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary findings  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Findings    of   the    Mackbnzdb    Valley    Pipe 
Idm  Research,  Ltd. 

CHAFTEB    1 — tNTRODUCnON 

Mackenzie  Valley  Pipe  Line  Research 
Limited  was  formed  early  In  1969  to  study 
and  seek  solutions  to  the  problems  of  de- 
signing, building,  operating  and  maintain- 
ing a  safe  efficient  oil  pipeline  system  In  the 
arctic  and  sub-arctic.  A  pipeline  route 
through  Canada  was  first  contemplated  to 
link  the  major  oil  discoveries  on  the  north 
slope  of  Alaska  with  Canadian  and  United 
States  energy  markets.  The  Intensive  explo- 
ration for  oil  and  gas  In  the  Mackenzie  River 
Delta  and  the  arctic  coastal  plains  In  Alaska 
and  Canada  provided  further  Incentive  to 
Investigate  such  a  route. 


The  problems  of  pipelining  In  the  arctic 
are  related  to  an  extreme  climate,  a  remote 
location,  limited  transportation  and  com- 
munication facilities,  permafroat  soils  sus- 
ceptible to  thermal  degradation,  and  the 
Impact  on  such  an  area  of  large-scale  con- 
struction activities.  A  program  of  feasibility 
studies,  research.  Investigation  and  engl- 
neerlng  assessment  was  undertaken  to  estab- 
lish technical  and  environmental  feasibility 
and  to  develop  reliable  capital  and  operating 
cost  estimates. 

The  most  significant  factor  that  com- 
plicates arctic  pipeline  -  construction  is 
permafrost — the  term  applied  to  any  soil 
material,  from  fine  sand  to  solid  rock,  that 
Is  frozen  for  more  than  a  year.  Permafroet 
Is  found  in  varying  thicknesses  throughout 
the  arctic.  Building  a  pipeline  in  fine- 
grained, high  ice-content  permafrost  to 
transport  warm  crude  oil  presents  complex 
problems.  Any  thawing  that  results,  either 
from  the  heat  of  the  oil  or  from  disturbance 
of  the  protective  organic  surface  cover,  could 
cause  undesirable  movement  of  the  pipeline 
and  disturbance  of  the  terrain. 

Crude  oil  comes  out  of  the  ground  warm, 
at  temperatures  up  to  170*F  depending  on 
well  depth.  While  some  of  this  heat  Is  loat 
to  the  atmosphere,  heat  la  added  by  the 
pumping  equipment  and  the  friction  of 
travel  through  the  pipeline.  Cooling  large 
volumes  of  crude  oU  quickly  to  32 'P  or 
lower  Is  not  considered  practical.  Therefore, 
new  pipeline  construction  techniques  had  to 
be  developed  to  deal  with  permafrost 
terrains. 

As  part  of  the  investigation,  a  full-scale 
experimental  pipeline  loop  was  constructed 
above  ground  near  Inuvik,  N.W.T.  In  addi- 
tion, a  short  section  of  pipe  was  buried  so 
that  the  behaviour  of  thawed  permafrost 
could  be  observed.  The  results  provided  a 
sound  engineering  basis  for  determining  the 
type  of  construction  to  be  used.  The  feasi- 
bility study  also  Incorporated  results  from 
other  research  Into  the  design,  construction 
and  operating  requirements. 

For  the  study,  a  route  was  selected  from 
Prudhoe  Bay,  Alaska  to  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
a  major  crude  oil  distribution  centre.  Pipe 
of  48-inch  diameter  was  selected  as  most 
suitable  for  the  range  of  throughput  vol- 
umes anticipated.  The  characteristics  of 
Prudhoe  Bay  crude  were  used  to  establish 
hydraulic    and    thermodynamic    behaviour. 

The  work  was  directed  by  representatives 
of  the  associated  companies  and  was  carried 
out  by  company  specialists  assisted  by  gov- 
ernment agencies,  universities,  consulting 
firms,  contractors  and  supply  and  service 
firms.  The  assistance  of  the  various  outside 
groups  and  their  enthusiastic  support  is 
acknowledged  in  this  report. 

I.  BOUTE  selbction 

The  1,738-mlle  route  selected  for  the  study 
traverses  the  region  from  Prudhoe  Bay, 
Alaska  through  the  Brooks  Range  and 
Richardson  Mountains,  and  follows  the 
Mackenzie  River  valley  to  Edmonton,  Al- 
berta. Over  the  northern  600  miles,  a  second 
route  from  Prudhoe  Bay,  east  along  the 
arctic  coast  and  up  the  west  side  of  the 
Mackenzie  River  delta  to  the  vicinity  of 
Port  McPherson,  was  also  investigated.  Since 
over  half  of  the  line  would  be  through 
predominantly  permafrost  regions,  most  of 
the  study  and  research  has  been  aimed  at 
developing  design  criteria  that  would  ensure 
a  safe  and  stable  pipeline  under  these  con- 
ditions. Additional  research  that  wotUd  be 
undertaken  before  actual  construction  might 
modify  some  of  the  study  criteria,  but  the 
basic  logic  and  techniques  are  considered 
to  be  established. 

Some  modifications  In  both  concepts  and 
route  would  probably  be  made  before  actual 
construction.  They  would,  however,  be 
mainly  refinements  and  optimizations  ar- 
rived at  through  further  research  develop- 
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ment  and  Investigation.  The  result  should 
be  an  even  better  and  more  economical 
installation. 

Although  the  present  study  was  directed 
specifically  to  the  transportation  of  crude 
from  Prudhoe  Bay,  most  of  the  information 
developed  applies  equally  to  any  arctic  oil 
pipeline.  Supplemental  geotechnical  work 
and  an  economic  evaluation  of  an  oil  pipe- 
line from  the  Mackenzie  Delta  area  are  now 
m  progress  and  will  be  completed  early  in 
1973. 

n.    FEASIBU-ITY    STUDIES 

The  detailed  studies  covered  In  the  report 
include  environmental  and  sociological  con- 
siderations; soils  and  terrain;  pipeline 
hydraulics;  thermodynamics  and  stress  anal- 
ysis; station  design;  construction  material 
and  techniques;  transportation  and  housing 
(men  and  materials);  communications;  op- 
erations and  maintenance:    and  economics. 

Application  of  the  pipeline  design  criteria 
resulted  In  360  miles  of  line  being  planned 
for  above-ground  construction.  Construction 
methods  for  pump  stations  utilized  well-es- 
tablished arct'c  building  concepts  with  due 
allowance  for  remoteness.  A  sophisticated 
communications  system,  coupled  with  com- 
puter control,  was  developed  for  coordinating 
the  pipeline  operation.  During  the  3  years 
that  it  would  take  to  construct  these  facili- 
ties, some  8,000  to  10.000  people  would  be  re- 
quired at  peak  employment.  When  in  full 
operation  the  pipeline  would  employ  more 
than  600  operating  and  maintenance  person- 
nel. Continuous  preventive  maintenance 
would  be  planned  and  the  technicians  for 
this  program  would  be  located  at  mainte- 
nance bases  p.long  the  pipeline  route. 

Base  Case  economics  were  developed  on  the 
assumption  that  crude  transportation  could 
start  In  1977  at  a  rate  of  800,000  barrels  per 
day,  increasing  by  200,000  barrels  per  day 
each  year  to  a  maximum  of  1,800,000  barrels 
per  day.  The  capital  investment  to  achieve 
this  level  of  throughput  was  estimated  to  be 
$3.4  billion.  By  applying  appropriate  return, 
debt,  and  depreciation  factors,  a  tariff  sched- 
ule averaging  $l.l5/bbl.  over  a  30-year  life 
was  calculated. 

in.    CONCLUSIONS 

The  engineering  and  research  efforts  of 
Mackenzie  Valley  Pipe  Line  Research  Limited 
over  the  past  four  years  have  shown  that: 

1.  Construction  and  operation  of  a  48-lnch 
diameter  crude  oil  pipeline  from  the  arctic 
coasts  of  Alaska  or  Canada  to  Edmonton, 
-Mberta.  is  technically  feasible. 

2.  Such  a  pipeline  can  be  built  and  operated 
without  major  or  irreparable  damage  to  the 
arctic  environment. 

3.  It  can  be  designed,  built,  and  In  opera- 
tion within  a  period  of  four  years  after  a 
final  decision  to  proceed,  providing  final 
governmental  approvals  are  granted  within 
the  first  year. 

4.  Northern  residents  should  benefit  from 
economic  development  in  their  region.  The 
size  of  the  project  Is  such  that  training  and 
employment  can  be  offered  to  all  northern 
residents  who  wish  It. 

5.  The  1738  mUe  pipeline,  with  pump  sta- 
tions and  terminal  facilities,  can  be  built 
for  about  $3,400  million  on  the  basis  of  the 
construction  timetable  shown  In  ESthlbit 
6-4. 

6.  At  a  volume  of  1.8  million  barrels  per 
day,  crude  oil  can  be  transported  from  Prud- 
hoe Bay  to  Edmonton  on  a  7  percent  flow- 
through  net  Income  basis  at  a  30-year  aver- 
age tariff  of  $1.15  per  barrel.  It  can  be  de- 
livered from  Prudhoe  Bay  to  the  Chicago 
area  for  an  approximately  average  tariff  of 
$1.55  per  barrel,  and  to  Puget  Sound  at  about 
$1.40. 

7.  A  feasible  route,  compatible  with  the 
concept  of  a  transportation  corridor  and 
having  minimum  effect  on  the  environment, 
can  be  established.  A  general  route  that 
meets  these  conditions  has  been  selected  on 


the  basis  of  aerial  and  ground  reconnaissance 
and  soil  borings  In  permafrost  areas. 

8.  The  pipeline  can  be  designed  to  with- 
stand the  moderate  seismic  ground  accelera- 
tions to  be  expected  along  Its  route.  Fur- 
ther research  may  reveal  areas  of  potential 
fault  displacement  that  the  route  should 
avoid  or  for  which  special  design  would 
be  required. 


OREGON  NEWSPAPER  COMMENTS 
ON  CONFIRMATION  NEED  FOR  DI- 
RECTOR OF  OFFICE  OF  MANAGE- 
MENT AND  BUDGET 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  States  respected  newspaper  editors. 
Mr.  Eric  Allen,  Jr.,  of  the  Medford  Mail 
Tribune,  recently  wrote  a  thoughtful 
editorial  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
Senate  should  confirm  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  It  is 
a  fine  editorial,  and  I  call  It  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Allen,  as  is  true  with  so  many  peo- 
ple in  our  smaller  towns  around  the 
country,  is  involved  in  the  many  activi- 
ties of  his  community.  He  knows  first- 
hand about  the  Applegate  project — 
where  funds  have  been  impounded.  He 
knows  about  REAP — where  funds  have 
been  cut  off.  He  knows  about  wise  utiliza- 
tion of  our  renewable  natural  resource  of 
our  forests — and  how  funds  for  refores- 
tation have  been  impounded.  He  knows 
about  solid-waste  disposal — and  how 
fimds  I  added  for  a  pilot  project  for  turn- 
ing wood  waste  into  low-sulfur  oil  have 
been  impounded.  Yes,  here  is  a  man  who 
knows  just  what  the  impact  in  his  town 
and  his  State  occurs  when  projects  are 
scrapped  because  of  OMB  actions. 

I  call  attention  to  a  particular  sentence 
in  the  Allen  editorial,  where  the  power  of 
the  OMB  Director  Is  noted: 

He  Is  probably  the  most  powerful  figure  in 
government,  save  only  for  the  President  him- 
self— far  more  powerful  than  the  cabinet 
members  who,  as  department  heads,  do  re- 
quire confirmation. 

I  note  that  the  Director  is  called  the 
second  most  powerful  person  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  know  of  many  Oregon 
residents  who  would  echo  those  thoughts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  fine  editorial  from  the 
February  11, 1973,  Medford  Mail  Tribune, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  OMB  and  the  Poweb  Stbuggle 

The  Senate  has  passed,  and  the  House 
probably  will  pass,  legislation  to  require  that 
the  director  and  deputy  director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

The  measure  faces  a  probable  veto  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

In  today's  organization  of  the  federal  es- 
tablishment, we  can  think  of  no  official  who 
needs  the  probing  and  examining  that  goes 
with  confirmation  hearings  more  than  the 
OMB  director. 

He  is  probably  the  most  powerful  figure  in 
government,  save  only  for  the  President  him- 
self— far  more  powerful  than  the  cabinet 
members  who,  as  department  heads,  do  re- 
quire confiirmatlon. 

He  is,  of  course,  "the  President's  man"  (as 
are  Cabinet  members,  for  that  matter),  and 
the  executive  might  well  prefer  to  be  free  to 
select  a  man  without  let  or  hindrance,  and 


one  who  can  more  readily  Invoke  "executive 
privilege"  against  Congressional  questioning 
than  can  one  who  needs  no  conflrmatlc  a. 

But  the  OMB,  particularly  in  these  da  -s  of 
fund  Impoundments  and  shifting  orgarlza- 
tlon  patterns,  wields^ bigger  sticlijhan  any- 
one else  except  his  bossT  "AUU  Che  coequal  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  three  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, and  the  checks  and  balances  that 
go  with  them,  argue  powerfully  for  making 
his  office  somewhat  more  open  to  public  in- 
spection, via  Congress. 

The  person  of  Roy  Ash,  who  is  now  head  of 
OMB,  adds  iiiel  to  the  controversy,  for  he  is 
the  recently-resigned  president  of  Litton  In- 
dustries, which  has  huge  governmental  con- 
tracts, some  of  which  are  open  to  serious 
question. 

How  much — if  any — conflict  of  interest 
arises  out  of  that  association?  Only  a  con- 
firmation hearing  would  be  able  to  bring  out 
the  facts. 

The  fact  that  the  President  evidently  trusts 
him  Is  not  reason  enough  for  the  Congress 
to  brw  politely  and  accede  to  the  President's 
selection.  Too  many  unanswered  questions 
remain. 

This  contest  Is  only  part  of  the  power 
struggle  now  going  on  In  the  Capital,  be- 
tween Congress  which  has  allowed  many  of 
its  powers  to  be  frittered  away  and  is  now 
striving  to  regain  them,  and  the  President, 
who  has  not  been  at  all  loath  to  pick  up  the 
powers  the  Congress  has.  In  effect,  abdicated. 

In  the  center  of  this  struggle  Is  the  budget 
and  the  director  of  the  office  responsible  for 
it.  No  wonder  the  President  wants  no  re- 
straints; no  wonder  Congress  wants  its  say 
In  the  choice  of  Important  government  func- 
tionaries. 

We  side  with  the  Congress  on  this  one. — 
E.  A. 


CXIX- 
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EARTH'S    RESOURCES    IDENTIFIED 
FROM  SPACE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  remark- 
able accomplishments  of  our  space  pro- 
grams have  been  almost  unbelievable.  In 
some  parts  of  the  world,  r>eople  do  not 
believe  them,  and  the  comment  can  be 
heard  that  "they  really  aren't  on  the 
moon,  the  whole  thing  is  done  in  a  tele- 
vision studio." 

Well,  our  astronauts  have  been  to  the 
moon,  and  our  scientists  are  continuing 
with  outstanding  research  through  NASA 
which  should  also  be  recognized.  One 
such  program  i^  the  Earth  Resources 
Technology  Satellite  which  represents 
one  of  the  most  widely  anticipated  events 
in  space  applications. 

A  recent  article  by  John  Noble  Wilford 
in  the  New  York  Times  presents  a  very 
enlightening  discussion  of  some  of  the 
satellite  activities  and  their  impact  on 
our  greater  understanding  and  identi- 
fication of  the  earth's  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Satellite  Gives  Scientists  a  Pictdke  or  thb 

Earth 

(By  John  Noble  WUford) 

Oreenbelt,  Md. — Dr.  Nicholas  M.  Short,  a 
geologist  at  the  Ooddard  Space  Flight  Center 
here,  bent  over  the  light  table  and  squinted 
through  an  eight-power  magnifying  glass  at 
a  large  color  transparency  of  western  Nevada. 

To  the  unpractlced  eye  the  photograph 
seemed  unreveallng,  a  strange  panorama  of 
unreal  reds  and  pinks,  grays  and  blues  and 
Indigos.  But  to  Dr.   Short  and   many  other 
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BcientisM.  It  was  one  more  reason  to  proclaim 
the  Earth  Resources  Technology  Satellite 
(ERT8-1)  "a  success  beyond  our  wildest 
dreams." 

The  photograph  was  made  from  data  trans- 
mitted from  670  miles  out  In  space,  one  of 
some  126,000  pictures  that  have  been  pro- 
duced by  ERTS-l  during  Its  first  seven 
months  of  orbiting  the  earth. 

The  one-ton  spacecraft's  mission  Is  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  exploring  earth 
ftom  space,  surveying  Its  resoiirces  and  mon- 
itoring such  changing  processes  as  the 
growth  of  crops,  advances  of  glaciers  and 
spread  of  pollution  and  people. 

"This  one's  got  a  story  to  tell,"  Dr.  Short 
said,  examining  the  Nevada  picture  and  ex- 
plaining Its  many  potential  uses. 

There  was  Reno  In  blue  and  blue-gray; 
cities  and  other  works  of  man  were  made 
to  show  up  In  those  and  even  lighter  colors 
In  the  ERTS  pictures  to  enhance  contrasts. 
There  were  the  suburbs  in  pink  and  the 
farmlands  In  red,  the  color  signatures  of 
vegetation. 

TUmS   DIBCERMZD 

These  are  the  kinds  of  patterns  that  land- 
use  planners,  cartographers  and  agricultural 
experts  look  for  In  the  ERTS  pictures.  They 
enable  them  to  spot  trends  In  urban  sprawl, 
revise  maps,  make  timber  Inventories  and 
chart  the  various  uses  to  which  land  Is  put, 
even  distinguishing  between  pastures  and 
croplands,  vineyards  and  orchards. 

Along  the  spine  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  It 
was  possible  to  plot  the  white  mantle  of 
snow  on  Its  peaks.  Elsewhere  In  the  picture, 
shallow  lakes  showed  light  blue  and  deeper 
lakes  dark  blue  to  Indigo.  Where  the  Truckee 
River  emptied  Into  Pyramid  Lake  there  was 
a  patch  of  red,  the  telltale  sign  of  thick  algae 
growing  In  the  nutrients  from  pollution. 

Hydrologlsts  scrutinize  such  features  to 
make  water-supply  forecasts,  chart  drainage 
patterns,  map  flood  plains,  patrol  Irrigation 
canals  for  leaks  and  detect  pollution. 

And  to  the  north  of  Reno  It  was  possible 
to  make  out  a  ring  of  low  hills  forming  an 
almost  perfect  circle.  It  was  probably  an 
eroded  volcanic  fonnatlon  that  had  hereto- 
fore escaped  the  attention  of  geologists  on 
foot  and  In  airplanes — a  discovery  Illustrat- 
ing how  ERTS  photographs  provide  a  new 
perspective  of  earth. 

"These  photographs  are  flags  to  geologists 
that  say,  there's  something  Interesting  here, 
go  out  m  the  field  and  find  out  what  It  Is," 
Dr.  Short  explained. 

scmrnsTS  Atx  pleases 

Dr.  Short  Is  one  of  some  300  scientists. 
American  and  foreign,  who  are  poring  over 
ERTS  photographs.  In  nearly  every  case, 
the  scientists  report  that  the  spacecraft's  re- 
mits are  exceeding  expecUtlons. 

ERTS-1  was  launched  last  July  23  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Other  agencies  supporting  the  project 
Include  the  Departments  of  Agriculture. 
Commerce  and  the  Interior,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  butterfly-shaped  satellite  went  Into  a 
Qear-clrcular,  near-polar  orbit  that  was  sun- 
lynchronous. 

Having  a  near-circular  orbit,  the  satellite 
riewB  everything  under  Its  track  from  the 
lame  altitude,  an  advantage  In  mapping, 
laving  It  near-polar,  the  sateUlte  crosses 
near  the  North  and  South  Poles  on  each  or- 
}lt,  but  because  the  earth  Is  rotating  be- 
aeath  Its  fixed  orbit,  It  surveys  a  different 
rwatb  of  the  rest  of  the  gjobe  each  time.  In 
18  days,  ERT8-1  can  thus  cover  the  entire 
{lobe,  except  for  the  cone  around  the  poles. 

Since  the  orbit  Is  sun-synchronous,  It 
means  that  the  sun  angle  over  any  scene 
>n  the  ground  will  be  the  same  each  time 
>he  satellite  passes  overhead.  For  example, 
5RTS-1   always  crosses  the  Equator  on  Its 


north-to-south  track  when  It  Is  9:30  A.M. 
local  time. 

The  eyes  of  the  satellite  are  a  set  of  three 
television  cameras  and  a  multlspectral  scan- 
ner with  four  channels. 

The  TV  cameras  were  designed  to  take 
simultaneous  pictures  of  the  same  115-by- 
llS-mlle  section  of  the  earth  In  different 
portions  of  the  spectrum — one  In  green,  one 
tn  red  and  the  third  In  the  near  infrared. 
But  a  minor  electrical  problem  forced  the 
filght  controllers  to  turn  off  the  cameras 
eariy  In  the  mission. 

But  the  scanner,  with  Its  detectors  measur- 
ing reflected  light  In  two  visible  and  two  near 
Infrared  bands  of  the  spectrum,  proved  sufB- 
clent  to  demonstrate  the  potential  of  remote 
sensing  from  space. 

With  ERTS-1,  It  takes  500  pictures  to  cover 
the  United  States,  compared  with  500.000 
from  hlgh-altltude  aircraft. 

On  the  wall  In  the  office  of  Dr.  William 
Nordberg.  the  chief  project  scientist,  there 
Is  a  mosaic  of  11  photographs.  They  show 
a  strip  of  land  115  miles  wide,  running  from 
Quebec  down  to  North  Carolina.  It  took 
ERTS-1  only  25  seconds  to  record  such  a 
panorama. 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  results,  how- 
ever, come  only  after  hours  of  painstaking 
analysis  of  the  Images  through  magnification, 
color  filters  and  other  manipulations. 

rKACriTBES    DETECTED 

The  following  are  some  of  the  highlights: 

In  geology,  Dr.  Paul  D.  Lowman  of  God- 
dard  has  discovered  many  previously  un- 
mapped fractures  branching  off  the  San 
Andreas  fault  In  California. 

University  of  Wyoming  geologists  are  pre- 
paring the  first  detailed  map  of  the  many 
cracks  and  other  structural  features  of  the 
Wind  River  Mountains,  a  Job  that  would 
have  taken  five  years  with  conventional 
means.  Areas  of  faulting  and  cracking  are 
usually  promising  places  for  ore  prospecting. 

Other  scientists  believe  that  they  can 
trace  the  linear  terrain  features  where  India 
must  have  slammed  into  Asia  millions  of 
years  ago.  Under  the  continental  drift  theory, 
it  Is  thought  that  India  broke  off  from  Ant- 
arctica and  migrated  to  Its  present  location. 

In  hydrology.  Dr.  Vincent  V.  Salomonson, 
another  ERTS  investigator  at  Ooddard,  said 
that  the  satellite  pictures  were  making  It 
possible  to  chart  the  gradual  shifts  In  gla- 
ciers— and  may  lead  to  an  understanding 
of  why  the  shifts  occiu*,  and  whether  glacier 
Ice,  which  contains  75  per  cent  of  the  world's 
fresh  water.  Is  on  the  decrease. 

Scientists  also  report  using  ERTS  pictures 
to  measure  sedimentation  In  co€istal  regions, 
detect  erosion,  examine  changes  in  wetlands 
and  tidal  marshes  and  monitor  the  biological 
productivity  of  the  deep  ocean. 

United  States  Geological  Survey  scientists 
have  used  infrared  Images  from  ERTS-1  to 
detect  shallow  subsxirface  water-bearing 
rocks  In  Nebraska,  Illinois  and  New  York 
State.  As  a  result,  they  expect  to  produce 
more  acctirate  maps  of  the  nation's  under- 
ground water  supply. 

TOOL   FOB   MAPMAKWtS 

Dr.  A.  p.  Colvocoresses.  a  cartographer  for 
the  Oeological  Svirvey,  doubts  that  space- 
craft will  take  the  place  of  conventional 
aerial  photography  in  mapping.  But  he  sees 
ERTS-type  Imagery  as  a  "new  tool  that  prom- 
ises much  to  the  mapmaker."  particularly  In 
recording  changes  that  "are  occurring  faster 
than  the  mapmaker  can  possibly  record  them 
by  conventional  techniques." 

One  such  example  Is  land-use  mapping. 

Dr.  Robert  N.  Colwell  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  has  taken  ERTS  photo- 
graphs of  northern  California  and  Identified 
the  general  types  of  crops  In  the  fields  20 
acres  or  larger.  He  reports  that  he  was  right 
83  per  cent  of  the  time. 

In  one  of  the  first  ERTS  experiments,  Pur- 
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due  University  scientists  took  imaging  data 
from  parts  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  and  de- 
termined that  the  area  Included  the  follow- 
ing: 4.1  million  acres  of  range  and  pasture- 
2.7  mllUon  acres  of  cropland;  1.6  mUlion 
acres  of  forest,  and  190,000  acres  of  water 
which  in  turn  could  be  categorized  accord- 
ing to  quality. 

A  "ground-truth"  survey  largely  confirmed 
the  findings. 

Although  ERTS-1  has  aimed  its  sensors 
mostly  at  the  UiUted  States,  investlgaton 
from  31  other  coimtrtes  are  participating. 

Mali,  for  example.  Is  beginning  to  use 
ERTS  data  to  make  maps  of  remote  areas 
for  guiding  water  exploration  efforts  and  for 
choosing  routes  of  new  roads.  Prom  the 
photographs  Iran  has  located  several  lakes 
that  did  not  appear  on  Its  maps. 

Dr.  Fernando  de  Mendonca,  director-gen- 
eral of  Brazil's  space  agency,  reports  that 
ERTS  photographs  show  how  poorly  the 
Amazon  basin  is  understood.  The  positions 
of  some  of  the  river's  tributaries  were  off  by 
12  miles  or  more  and  the  direction  of  their 
fiow  was  "sometimes  off  by  90  degrees." 

If  the  Brazilians  had  had  ERTS  photog- 
raphy  before,  according  to  a  NASA  scientist, 
they  could  have  saved  millions  of  dollars 
in  building  the  Trans-Amazon  Highway.  Just 
by  knowing  where  the  smaU  rivers  were, 
they  could  have  avoided  building  manv 
bridges.  ' 


AN  L.  B.  J.  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  In  this 
city,  there  will  always  be  debate  about 
memorials  and  monuments  to  Presidents 
and  other  Government  leaders.  The 
Washington  Star,  In  a  recent  editorial, 
very  succinctly  and  very  plausibly.  I  be- 
lieve, put  this  Issue  In  focus  as  It  relates 
to  the  late  President  Johnson.  I  concur 
with  the  writer's  conclusion,  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  totally  deserving  of  this 
type  of  living  tribute. 

Further,  the  Star  makes  a  very  telling 
point — When  Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  does 
something,  the  public  can  depend  on  it 
being  done  in  taste  and  in  proper  per- 
spective. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An  L.  B.  J.  Memorial 

No  subject  under  the  sun  Is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing more  dissension,  and  more  agonizing 
debate  and  more  bureaucratic  spinning  of 
wheels  than  memorials  to  oiu:  former  presi- 
dents. Remember,  for  example,  the  furor  over 
those  giant  slabs  of  stone  proposed  In  West 
Potomac  Park  to  memorialize  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt? 

So,  too,  In  the  natural  order  of  things,  such 
controversy  may  weU  up  in  regard  to  the 
most  recently  deceased  of  our  chief  execu- 
tives, Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

But  perhaps  not. 

At  the  very  least,  in  the  proposal  unveiled 
the  other  day,  we  are  off  to  a  good  start.  The 
idea,  as  initiated  by  Laurance  Rockefeller, 
Involves  a  grove  of  trees — possibly  encom- 
passing a  scultpure  of  the  late  President 

within  the  park  area  already  named  for  Lady 
Bird  Johnson  on  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac  River  between  the  Memorial  and 
14th  Street  Bridges. 

Nash  Castro,  a  former  director  of  National 
Capital  Parks  who  is  working  to  advance  the 
proposal,  says  he  already  has  discussed  it 
with  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  quotes  the  former 
First  Lady  as  being  "touched  and  moved"  by 
the  concept. 
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Well,  we  are,  too.  This  city  owes  an  immense 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Johnson  for  the 
areas  of  annual  flowering  beauty  which  ahe 
initiated  here — as  Indeed  the  nation  is  In- 
debted to  Lyndon  Johnson  for  his  own  efforts 
In  the  flelds  of  beautlflcatlon.  The  160-acre 
Lady  Bird  Johnson  Park  Is  Itself  a  lovely 
setting,  which  coiild  be  made  more  so  by  an 
attractive  grove  of  trees. 

One  more  thing  Is  to  be  said  in  the  idea's 
behalf:  With  Mrs.  Johnson's  personal  Involve- 
ment, there  Is  a  good  chance  that  the  Job 
would  be  done  right. 

It  Is  not  oxir  position  that  a  memorial  in 
Washington  to  every  deceased  president,  espe- 
cially In  view  of  many  of  the  grandiose  pro- 
posals that  have  been  advanced  in  the  past, 
is  a  necessity.  But  we  think  this  one  would 
be  fitting  to  the  man,  and  an  asset  to  the  city. 


REMARKS  OP  SENATOR  HERMAN 
TALMADGE,  OP  GEORGIA,  BE- 
FORE THE  1973  WOMEN'S  FORUM 
ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY,  FEBRU- 
ARY 20,  1973 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  draw  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  an  excellent  speech  delivered  by 
my  colleague,  Senator  Herman  Tai- 
HADGE,  to  the  1973  Women's  Forum  on 
National  Security,  February  20,  1973. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  by  his 
strong  stand  on  this  country's  obliga- 
tion to  maintain  the  disability  benefits 
due  our  returning  Vietnam  veterans. 

In  addition.  Senator  Talicaoge  has 
made  some  very  pertinent  comments  on 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  strong  de- 
fense posture,  and  has  included  his 
stand  against  reparations  to  North 
Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
thought-provoking  speech  be  printed  in 
its  entirety  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Remarks  or  U.S.  Senator  Herman  E.  Tal- 

madge  at  tbs  1973  women's  forttm  on 

National  Sectjritt,  Washington,  D.C. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  and  high  honor  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  ttddress  the  Wom- 
en's Forum  on  National  Secvirity.  I  aj^iecl- 
ate  your  most  generous  invitation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Senator  John 
Btennis  had  been  scheduled  to  address  this 
meeting.  I  share  with  you  deep  concern  over 
the  tragic  shooting  of  Senator  Stennls.  I 
know  of  no  finer  gentleman,  I  know  of  no 
other  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
more  dedicated  to  the  security  of  our  nation 
than  John  Stennls. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  sad  commentary  of  the  times 
In  which  we  live  when  a  highly  effective  and 
respected  member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate cannot  walk  the  streets  in  front  of  his 
own  home  in  the  nation's  capital  without 
being  shot  down  In  cold  blood  by  wanton 
criminals. 

John  Stennls  la  a  valuable  member  of  the 
Senate.  He  Is  a  faithful  aUy  in  our  fight  to 
maintain  a  strong  and  ready  defense  estab- 
lishment— and  that  Is  something  of  an  up 
hill  battle  these  days,  I  am  sad  to  say.  We 
need  him,  and  we  need  more  men  like  him 
In  the  Senate.  I  know  you  share  our  prayen 
for  his  full  and  speedy  recovery. 

I  am  especially  glad  to  be  with  you  today. 
I  welcome  every  c^portunity  to  participate 
In  the  activities  of  organizations  which  are 
dedicated  to  loyalty  to  country  and  national 
security,  such  as  the  ones  you  represent. 

I  congratulate  all  of  you.  Loyalty  and  dedi- 
cation are  qualltlea  we  need  desperately  In 
our  nation  today. 
By  that  I  mean  old-fashioned  loyalty. 


Loyalty  to  the  United  States  of  America 
and  all  that  it  stands  for. 

Loyalty  to  the  American  flag. 

Loyalty  to  the  American  heritage,  that  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  generation  after 
generation  of  hard-working,  Ood-fearing, 
and  patriotic  men  and  women. 

Loyalty  to  the  men  and  women  who  wear 
the  uniforms  of  the  armed  services  of  our 
country  and  the  veterans  who  have  served 
the  cause  of  freedom  in  times  of  war  and 
peace. 

Considering  the  state  of  the  world  and  the 
United  States  today,  I  submit  that  we  need 
more  people  like  you,  more  organizations  like 
your  own,  who  are  not  afraid  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean  sunshine 
patriots  or  fair  weather  friends.  I  mean  peo- 
ple who  are  ready  and  wUllng  to  speak  out 
for  the  American  way  of  life.  In  good  times 
and  bad,  and  to  always  be  ready  to  defend  It 
against  Its  enemies — whether  they  be  foreign 
or  domestic. 

I  salute  aU  of  you  for  your  good  work.  In 
your  efforts  to  maintain  always  a  strong  and 
free  America,  count  me  as  your  friend  and 
supporter. 

First  of  all,  let  me  report  to  you  that  I  am 
very  pleased  with  the  work  that  has  been 
done  in  recent  years  m  the  area  of  veterans 
affairs.  In  the  91st  Congress,  as  you  may 
know,  I  was  chairman  of  a  special  Veterans 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Fmance  Com- 
mittee. We  succeeded  In  the  adoption  of 
significant  legislation  to  benefit  veterans  and 
their  widows  and  children. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  92nd  Congress  In 
1971,  the  Senate  created  a  new  Standing 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs — demonstrat- 
ing at  long  last  the  full  meas\ire  of  Con- 
gressional concern  for  veterans  and  their  so- 
cial and  economic  problems.  It  was  a  major 
step  toward  repaying  the  debt  we  all  owe  to 
American  veterans  who  have  served  their 
country  with  distinction.  This  in  the  final 
analysis  Is  a  debt  which  caimot  ever  truly 
be  repaid. 

As  Vice  Chairman  of  the  new  Committee 
on  Veterans  Affairs,  I  take  great  pride  in  the 
fact  that  we  were  active  in  the  last  Congress 
in  securing  additional  legislation  to  provide 
for  cost  of  living  increases  for  widows,  chil- 
dren, and  needy  parents  of  deceased  veterans, 
increases  in  pension  payments,  including 
protection  against  reductions  because  of  the 
raises  In  social  security,  a  10  percent  Increase 
in  compensation  rates  for  disabled  veterans, 
a  comprehensive  drug  and  alcoholic  rehabili- 
tation program,  and  we  greatly  expanded  the 
Vietnam  era  OJ.  Bill  program. 

In  short,  we  have  been  very  busy.  I  pledge 
to  you  that  we  are  going  to  maintain  the 
momentum  we  have  already  gained,  and  en- 
deavor to  write  the  kind  of  legislation  de- 
manded by  the  needs  of  veterans  and  the 
conscience  of  the  American  people. 

Tou  have  come  to  Washington  for  yoiir 
meeting  In  the  wake  of  probably  one  of  the 
most  fantastic  fiascos  In  the  field  of  veterans 
affairs  to  occur  in  the  16  years  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate.  Tou  probably  read  about  It  in 
the  papers. 

Apparently  taking  leave  of  its  senses,  the 
Veterans  Administration  or  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau or  the  White  House,  or  a  combination 
of  aU  thrje,  decided  to  propound  a  program 
for  rescheduling  and  drastically  reducing  the 
rates  of  disability  for  veterans.  The  net  effect 
of  the  proposal  wotild  have  been  to  deny 
disabled  Vietnam  veterans  of  compensation 
presently  being  paid  veterans  of  the  World 
Wars  and  even  the  Korean  conflict. 

It  would.  In  effect,  have  told  men  who 
served  In  Vietnam  and  who  were  disabled 
there,  that  they  were  second-class  veterans 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

It  all  came  about  In  a  bizarre  set  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  President's  appointee  to  head  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  oame  to 
Capitol  will   to    Implore  Congress  to  make 


further  cuts  in  our  domestic  programs,  and 
to  try  to  sell  us  on  the  Idea  of  paying  repara- 
tions to  North  Vietnam. 

Then,  the  nation  cheered  and  cried  over 
the  return  of  American  prisoners  of  war,  some 
of  whom  had  been  imprisoned  as  Jong  as 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  some  of  whom 
came  back  halt  and  lame  and  even  in  litters. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  while  Mr.  Ash 
was  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  whUe  formal  prep- 
arations were  being  made  for  receiving  our 
returned  prisoniirs.  a  new  dtsabUlty  compen- 
sation plan  was  being  unveiled. 

That  plan  would  have  brought  about  se- 
vere cuts  In  disability  payments — primarily 
against  Vietnam  veterans,  Including  some  of 
the  brave  men  that  the  nation  and  the 
world  watched  step  to  freedom  over  the  week- 
end at  Clark  Field  In  the  Philippines. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  how  I  feel  about 
those  events.  I  applaud  the  Administration's 
efforts  to  balance  the  budget  and  restore  fis- 
cal responsibility.  In  fact,  such  action  Is  long 
overdue. 

I  hope  we  can  continue  to  work  toward  this 
goal.  I  fully  realize  that  some  cuts  In  our 
domestic  spending  will  be  required  and  that 
almost  everyone  will  be  required  to  tighten 
their  belts  to  some  degree. 

But,  I  also  submit  that  the  hatchet  men 
at  the  Budget  Bureau  have  been  somewhat 
brutal  and  careless  In  cutting  exjiendltures  In 
some  areas — and  not  nearly  vigorous  enough 
in  reducing  spending  In  other  extremely  cost- 
ly areas,  such  as  foreign  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  that  has  had  the  United  States 
playing  Santa  Claus,  banker,  and  policeman 
for  the  whole  world  since  1945. 

However  ...  it  Is  outrageous  to  come  to 
Congress  preaching  economy  and  extolling 
the  virtues  of  saving  the  taxpayers'  money, 
and  then  to  turn  around  and  send  that  tax 
money  to  the  Communist  regime  in  Hanoi. 

If  offering  tribute  to  our  enemies  of  10  long 
years  in  North  Vietnam  Is  part  of  the  price 
we  had  to  pay  for  peace,  then  whoever  made 
that  deal  failed  to  reckon  with  a  majority 
of  the  American  people,  and  I  hope  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress. 

I  cannot  speak  for  all  of  Congress.  But  I 
can  speak  for  Herman  Talmadge.  I  want  no 
part  of  any  aid  to  Hanoi  program.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  vote  to  give  them  so  much  as  one 
cancelled  postage  stamp. 

We  thank  God  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  has 
been  brought  to  a  close,  and  that  American 
troops  are  being  diseng;aged  and  prisoners 
freed.  It  Is  my  earnest  hope  and  prayer  that 
the  United  States  will  never  again  let  Itself 
get  Involved  In  any  kind  of  shooting  war 
with  a  fotirth  rate  power  or  any  other  na- 
tion, anywhere  in  the  world,  unless  our  own 
vital  interests  and  national  security  are 
threatened. 

I  defer  to  no  one  In  my  respect  for  budget- 
ary control.  I  have.  In  fact.  Introduced  a 
proposed  Constitutional  amendment  to 
strictly  prohibit  the  federal  government  from 
spending  more  money  than  It  takes  in.  except 
in  cases  of  national  emergency. 

But  I  was  appalled  by  the  callotisness  of 
sharply  reducing  compensation  to  disabled 
veterans  for  service-connected  injuries.  In 
my  Judgment,  the  greatest  debt  of  honor  this 
country  can  owe  to  anyone  Is  to  a  disabled 
American  serviceman. 

It  was  shocking  enough  to  bring  forth  such 
a  plan.  It  was  preposterous  to  the  extreme 
to  apply  it  against  Vietnam  veterans.  Com- 
pensation to  yotmg  men  whoee  bodies  have 
been  broken  and  disfigured  in  this  thankless, 
unholy  war  should  be  extended  with  a  glad 
hand  and  a  warm  heart  by  a  grateful  nation. 

Finally,  late  last  week,  the  President  re- 
scinded the  new  program.  Now,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  passing  the  buck.  Nobody  wants 
to  assume  responsibility  for  offering  the  plan. 
I  am  not  too  much  oonoemed  about  who 
should  be  blamed — and  I  have  an  idea  that 
the  Veterans  Administration  may  have  fallen 
victim  to  some  of  the  faceless  bureaucrata 
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\  ho  maKe  up  ttie  Budget  Bureau.  I  am  Just 
s  jrry  that  the  Idea  waa  ever  put  forth  In  the 
t  rst  place. 

I  have  become  fed  up,  as  I  know  all  of  you 
tiave,  with  growing  criticism  of  the  defense 
e  stabltshment  and  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 

I  hlted  States.  It  has  greatly  demoralized 
t  le  military.  It  has  weakened  Its  effectiveness. 

has  generated  strife  and  disorder  within 
ciir  ranks  of  the  services. 

This  Is  not  only  a  tragic  insult  to  oiir 
vkllant  servicemen.  It  Is  extremely  dangerous. 
F  eople  seem  to  be  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
t  lese  are  men  on  whom  we  depend  for  de- 
fense and.  In  fact,  our  very  freedom. 

If  there  are  people  around  who  don't  know 
vb\&t  defense  means,  they  are  not  In  touch 
^  1th  the  world  today.  If  they  don't  know  the 
n  eanlng  of  totalitarian  tyranny,  they  have 
f(  Tgotten  the  lessons  of  World  Wax  11,  and, 
n  iore  recently.  Budapest  and  Czechoslovakia. 

We  seem  to  be  moving  toward  the  concept 
ot  a  volunteer  army.  We  all  know  that  no  one 

II  ces  the  draft.  No  one  wants  to  have  his 
e  lucatlon  or  career  Interrupted. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  wais  brought  up  to 
believe  that  a  man  has  a  duty  to  serve  his 
country,  and  he  should  be  proud  to  do  so. 

I  cannot  be  optimistic  about  prospects  for 

volunteer  army  unless  and  until  the  Im- 
portance of  national  defense  Is  restored  to 
It  J  proper  perspective.  If  we  want  to  make 
It  attractive  enough  for  young  men  to  enter 
tl  e  Armed  Forces  voluntarily,  we  have  a  lot 
o4  fence-mending  to  do. 

The  morale  of  and  respect  for  the  United 
slates  serviceman  is  lower  today  than  ever 
b(  fore.  This  is  a  disgrace.  We  must  build  a 
ni  w  respect  for  the  Armed  Forces.  We  need 

resurgence  throughout  America  of  the  In- 
te  ^Ity  of  the  fighting  man. 

I  cannot  say  how  long  It  will  take  to  cor- 
r«  :t  the  situation.  But  when  we  have  done 
sc ,  ours  will  be  a  stronger  and  safer  nation. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  lessons  of  history.  It 
his  taught  us  that  peace  has  almost  always 
remlted  from  strength,  while  war  has  come 
fr  >m  weakness.  A  strong  nation  Is  a  secure 
ni  tlon.  The  highways  of  history  are  littered 
w  th  the  wrecks  of  nations  that  relied  on  the 
g(  od  intentions  of  countries  stronger  than 
ttey. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  Idea  of  unl- 
la^ral  disarmament  Is  wishful  thinking.  We 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  defense 
sjiendlng  can  be  safely  reduced  and  more  re- 
so.jrces  channeled  Into  critical  domestic 
so:lal  and  economic  problems,  such  as  edu- 
ca  tlon.  Job  training,  better  housing,  and  pol- 
lu  bion. 

That  Is  a  day  we  all  eagerly  await.  But  un- 
fortunately  that  day  has  not  yet  arrived. 

rhat  Is  why  I  am  proud  to  be  here  today, 
these  perilous  times  when  defense  Is  a 
ditty  word  to  too  many  people  and  when 
se  jurlty  doesn't  mean  much  more  than  gov- 
er  iment  handout. 

[  am  gratified  to  know  that  there  are 
Ai  nerlcans  In  great  numbers  who  do  more 
tb  an  Just  pay  Up  service  to  freedom,  national 
se  ;urlty,  and  the  American  way  of  life. 

Again,  I  congratulate  you.  I  salute  you,  and 
1  hank  you  for  youi  support. 


!4lSS  DIANA  COE  OP  QERMANTOWN, 

TENN. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 

rtad  the  ideasure  of  meeting  with  Miss 

D  ana  Coe  of  Oermantown,  Tenn.,  the 

fl:  st-place  winner  In  the  annual  Oulde- 

pi  >sts  magazine  youth  writing  contest. 

As  a  volunteer  at  a  Memphis  charity 
hitspital,  Diana  has  taken  advantage  of 
tl  e  opportunity  to  live  her  faith  and  evi- 
dence her  concern  for  others.  Out  of 
hi  T  experience  at  the  hospital  in  asslst- 
Ir  g  a  handicapped  migrant  worker,  she 


wrote  the  essay  on  "The  Day  My  Faith 
Meant  Most  to  Me." 

Diana's  article  was  chosen  as  the  most 
outstanding  of  the  more  than  1,300  en- 
tries in  the  Guidepost  contest.  The 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gene  Coe, 
Diana  is  a  senior  at  the  Hutchison  School 
in  Memphis.  She  was  presented  with  a 
$3,000  college  scholarship  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Norman  Vincent  Peale  at  a  Capitol 
luncheon. 

It  Is,  I  think,  typical  of  this  dedicated 
young  woman  that  she  intends  to  use 
her  newly  won  scholarship  to  obtain  an 
education  which  will  enable  her  to  con- 
tinue to  help  others  through  a  career 
in  physical  therapy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Diana's  inspirational  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Article  by  Miss  Diana  Coe 
It  all  began  one  hot  June  day  last  summer. 
A  doctor  stuck  his  head  into  the  department 
of  the  Memphis  charity  hospital  where  I 
worked  as  a  candy  striper,  and  asked  If  any- 
one could  speak  Spanish.  When  no  one 
answered  him.  I  meekly  admitted  that  I  had 
studied  three  years  of  Spanish. 

The  doctor  then  grabbed  my  arm  and  led 
me  to  the  fifth  floor  where  his  non-English- 
speaking  patient  lay.  My  first  glimpse  of  this 
man  filled  me  with  pity  and  horror.  One  of 
his  legs  was  amputated  below  the  knee.  I 
gulped  hard,  and  then  Introduced  myself  to 
this  34-year-old  man,  Luis  Hernandez,  little 
knowing  that  the  humble  Mexican  migrant 
woiild  play  a  role  In  strengthening  my  faith 
in  God. 

After  three  hours  of  conversation.  I  be- 
came deeply  Interested  In  Luis.  Two  weeks, 
previously,  after  his  corn  crop  failed,  Luis 
had  Illegally  crossed  the  Mexican  border  to 
earn  enough  money  to  feed  his  four  young 
chUdren  and  wife.  Unable  to  find  a  job  In 
Texas,  Luis  had  moved  on  to  Florida  where 
Spanish  is  prevalent.  By  hitching  rides  on 
freight  trains,  he  had  arrived  at  the  Memphis 
terminal. 

It  was  there  the  accident  happened.  While 
running  alongside  a  moving  boxcar  he  had 
grabbed  the  handle.  However,  because  he 
had  not  eaten  In  eight  days  and  was  weak, 
Luis  feU.  The  train  crushed  his  leg  beyond 
recognition.  WTien  I  met  him,  he  was  alone 
In  a  hospital  In  a  foreign  country;  he  could 
speak  no  English;  one  of  his  legs  was  gone; 
and  he  had  lost  his  faith  In  Ood. 

Driving  home,  I  thought  about  Luis.  What 
was  his  future?  He  earned  9300  a  year  and 
lived  in  a  one-room  shack  with  a  dirt  floor 
and  no  electricity  or  plumbing.  I  knew  that 
In  Mexico  there  was  no  welfare  system  to 
take  care  of  him.  Over  and  over  again  I 
asked  myself.  "How  can  I  help  Luis?" 

That  night  I  turned  to  God  and  prayed  as 
I  had  never  prayed  before,  asking  Him  to 
guide  me  In  helping  this  man  who  was  so 
much  In  need  of  a  friend. 

The  next  day  I  gave  Luis  some  stationery, 
and  he  began  to  write  his  wife  about  his 
accident.  As  he  wrote,  tears  of  overwhelm- 
ing grief  streamed  down  his  face.  While 
sitting  at  hla  bedside,  I  suddenly  knew  how 
I  could  help  him:  I  would  get  Lula  an  arti- 
ficial leg  I  If  be  did  not  get  this  leg  In  the 
United  States,  he  would  never  get  It,  because 
artificial  limbs  are  rarely  used  In  Mexico. 

That  afternoon  I  went  to  the  hospital's 
physical  therapy  department  and  excitedly  . 
told  the  therapists  my  Idea.  Giving  many 
valid  arguments,  they  all  said  It  was  Impos- 
sible. First.  Luis  would  be  Ineligible  for 
welfare  because  he  was  an  alien,  and  an 
artificial  leg  would  cost  about  $600.  Sec- 
ondly,  I   would   not   have   enough   time   to 


order  the  leg  because  as  soon  as  he  recovered, 
Luis  would  be  deported.  Thirdly,  I  did  not 
have  a  place  where  Luis  could  stay  for  two 
months  while  his  stump  healed.  Finally, 
they  reasoned.  If  I  were  found  helping  hlmi 
I  would  be  charged  with  aiding  a  criminal. 
"No!"  they  repeated.  "It's  absolutely  im- 
possible!" 

Convinced  that  my  plan  was  Indeed  Im- 
possible, I  went  home  and  cried  myself  to 
sleep.  However,  the  next  morning,  instead 
of  simply  crying  about  the  situation,  I  prayed. 
I  asked  Ood  to  guide  me  in  helping  Luis. 
After  praying,  I  felt  assured  that  Luis  would 
get  the  leg.  Although  I  didn't  know  how  he'd 
get  It,  I  knew  he  woiiId.  From  that  moment 
on,  my  faith  never  wavered.  No  matter  how 
Impossible  the  situation  appeared,  I  knew 
that  God  would  help  me  to  over  come  It. 

For  the  next  month  I  visited  Luis  every 
day  and  made  contacts  for  money.  Each  of 
the  clubs  and  churches  that  I  went  to  turned 
me  down  because  they  had  "other  charity 
projects."  After  each  refusal,  all  the  thera- 
pists, my  family,  and  even  Luis,  told  ms  to 
give  up,  insisting  that  my  plans  were  Im- 
possible. 

Yet.  I  kept  praying,  knowing  that  Ood 
would  let  Luis  get  that  artificial  leg.  Two 
weeks  passed  without  any  response  from  my 
contacts.  Then  one  day  when  I  arrived  at 
the  hospital,  I  found  a  minister  with  Luis. 
The  minister  listened  Intently  while  I  told 
him  about  my  Ideas  for  the  artificial  leg.  A 
week  later  he  gave  us  our  first  contribution — 
$100  which  his  church  had  raised.  At  last, 
three  weeks  after  I  had  met  Luis,  God  had 
begun  to  answer  our  prayers! 

The  same  week,  several  other  churches 
that  I  had  previously  contacted  began  to 
contribute  money,  fruit  baskets  and  Span- 
ish Bibles.  By  the  end  of  that  week,  I  had 
collected  $400.  Clutching  this  money,  I  went 
to  a  prosthesis  shop  In  Memphis  and  told 
my  story.  Before  knowing  how  much  money 
I  had  collected,  the  owner  of  the  shop  offered 
me  the  artificial  leg  for  $376 — a  reduction 
of  over  $100. 

After  this  eventful  week,  Luis'  faith  In 
God  became  very  real.  His  whole  outlook 
on  life  changed.  His  eyes  changed  from  those 
of  a  scared,  nervous  animal  to  those  of  a 
confident,  trusting  person  at  peace  with 
himself  and  God.  He  no  longer  bad  trouble 
sleeping,  or  thoughts  of  suicide. 

The  day  that  Luis  bad  to  leave  the  hos- 
pital arrived.  Although  I  didn't  have  a  place 
for  blm  to  stay,  Luis  and  I  both  knew  that 
Ood  would  provide.  While  checking  Luis  out 
of  the  hospital,  a  social  worker  Informed 
me  of  a  boarding  house  that  cost  $76  a 
month.  I  called  the  landlady  of  this  house 
and,  knowing  that  God  would  somehow  fur- 
nish the  money  for  the  rent,  I  asked  her  to 
hold  the  room  for  two  days. 

That  night  Luis  stayed  at  our  house.  Never 
having  been  Inside  an  American  home  be- 
fore, be  was  astonished  at  the  dishwasher, 
the  air  conditioning  and  the  toilets.  Before 
dinner,  I  taught  him  how  to  use  a  knife  and 
fork.  While  we  were  eating,  the  president 
of  a  church  youth  group  caUed  to  contrib- 
ute exactly  $75.  God  had  provided  the  money 
for  the  rent! 

Hla  stiunp  healed  beautlfuUy  and  the  big 
day  finally  arrived.  Luis  and  I  excitedly  went 
to  pick  up  his  artificial  leg.  Never  will  I  for- 
get that  moment  In  the  doctor's  office  when 
he  stood  on  his  artificial  leg  for  the  first 
time  and  stared  Into  the  mirror.  Then,  with- 
out uttering  a  word  we  looked  at  each  other, 
and  with  tears  rolling  down  our  faces,  we  low- 
ered our  heads  and  thanked  the  Lord  for 
giving  Luis  "the  impossible". 


THE  CEASE-FIRE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  suc- 
cessful effort  by  President  Nixon  to  bring 
an  honorable  conclusion  to  the  conflict 
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in  Southeast  Asia  has  won  acclaim  from 
throughout  this  Nation  and  around  the 
world. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  statements 
on  the  President's  armouncement  of  a 
ceasefire  agreement  in  Vietnam  came 
from  Mayor  Kyle  C.  Testerman  of  Knox- 
vllle,  Tenn.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mayor  Testerman's  statement  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Mayor  Kyle  C.  Testerman 

This  is  indeed  a  momentous  occasion  in  the 
annals  of  diplomacy. 

President  Nixon  has  achieved  the  dream  of 
our  time  .  .  .  peace  In  our  time.  Let  us  unite 
In  our  hope  for  a  lasting  settlement  to  this 
devastating  conflict.  Let  our  prayers  reflect 
the  wish  of  all  sane  men — that  our  children 
never  endure  another  such  Internecine 
struggle. 

To  paraphrase  the  words  of  one  of  the 
genulses  of  our  age;  those  who  Ignore  the 
lessons  of  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  the 
mistakes  of  history.  Hope  that  we  have  been 
wise  enough  to  have  learned  our  lesson  well. 

If  we  have  done  this,  then  all  wlU  not  have 
been  for  naught,  and  the  tireless  efforts  of 
President  Nixon  will  produce  the  generation 
of  peace  for  all  men  he  has  so  earnestly 
sought. 

Together  with  this  generation  of  peace. 
President  Nixon  Is  generating  a  strengthened 
trust  for  America  around  the  world.  He  has 
accomplished  the  seemingly  impossible  task 
of  bringing  an  end  to  a  nightmare  In  a  way 
that  will  redeem  the  sacrifices  that  have  been 
made,  not  Insult  them;  In  a  way  In  which  our 
Nation  can  achieve  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
both  at  home  and  with  all  nations. 

I  know  I  speak  for  all  Knoxvilllans  when 
I  say:  "Mr.  President,  thank  you.  Our  Long 
Day's  Journey  Into  Night  Is  over." 


THE  NOMINATION  OF  L.  PATRICK 
GRAY  TO  BE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE 
FBI 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  February  17,  1973,  President 
Nixon  made  what  I  consider  one  of  his 
more  important  appointments — In  fact 
he  is  the  first  President  ever  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  appoint  a  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

The  President's  choice  for  this  most 
important  position,  this  job  with  such 
awesome  responsibilitites,  is  L.  Patrick 
Gray  m.  The  choice  was  not  imexpected. 
After  all,  Pat  Gray  is  the  only  man  alive 
with  any  experience  for  the  Job — he  has 
been  running  the  FBI  as  its  Acting  Direc- 
tor for  almost  10  months. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  have  known 
Pat  Gray  officially  for  over  2  years.  He 
served  as  head  of  the  Civil  Division  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  commencing  in 
December  1970.  In  February  1972  he  was 
designated  Acting  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, performing  the  duties  of  that  post 
in  addition  to  those  duties  of  the  Civil 
Division  imtil  In  May  1972  when  he  was 
appointed  as  Acting  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Some  months  before  the  Honorable  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  passed  away,  I  had  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  which  I  received 
from  him  to  address  the  spring  grad- 
uating class  of  the  FBI  National  Acad- 
emy. That  event  took  place  on  June  7. 
1972.  about  a  month  after  Mr.  Hoover 
died. 


Pat  Gray  presided  over  the  graduation 
ceremonies  on  that  occasion.  The  keen 
loss  which  the  men  and  the  women  of 
the  FBI  and  the  members  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  felt  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hoo- 
ver w  a-j  still  very  much  apparent.  It  was 
an  occasion  I  will  always  remember. 

Pat  Gray  impressed  me  very  much  as 
he  presided  over  those  ceremonies.  He 
has  impressed  me  very  much  since  that 
time,  also,  by  the  fashion  by  which  he 
has  discharged  the  duties  of  Acting 
Director.  His  record  likewise  as  head  of 
the  Civil  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  showed  him  to  be  of  high  profes- 
sional attainment  and  skill. 

In  my  opinion,  he  Is  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, a  man  of  feeling,  a  man  of  deter- 
mination, and  most  of  all  a  man  of  dedi- 
cation to  principles,  the  principles  which 
are  the  cornerstone  of  the  FBI's  great- 
ness. 

It  is  not  my  intention  today  to  praise 
Pat  Gray  or  to  defend  him  from  his 
critics,  and  he  has  some.  What  man  who 
follows  a  J.  Edgar  Hoover  would  not  have 
some  critics?  In  fact,  what  man  can  take 
on  any  important  position  in  law  en- 
forcement without  drawing  some  criti- 
cism? Any  who  did  not  vould  be  highly 
suspect. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  this  body 
will  have  a  say  in  selecting  the  man  who 
will  run  the  FBI.  That  is  an  important 
task,  one  which  we  must  not  take  light- 
ly. Nor  should  we  be  inclined  to  make 
snap  decisions  and  close  our  minds  be- 
fore the  facts  are  known.  There  has  been 
much  information  circulated  about  Pat 
Gray  and  how  he  has  run  the  FBI  for 
almost  10  months.  Some  of  it  I  frankly 
do  not  believe,  and  I  look  forward  with 
great  expectations  to  the  opportunity  of 
helping  establish  the  facts  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

We  will  get  the  facts  and  report  them 
to  this  body  in  due  course  so  that  a  just 
and  proper  decision  can  be  made.  In  the 
meantime,  I  ask  that  all  Senators  keep 
an  open  mind  and  avoid  being  swayed 
in  their  judgment  by  rumors  and  false 
reports. 

Two  days  before  Pat  Gray  was  named 
by  President  Nixon  to  be  Director  of  the 
FBI,  Pat  Gray,  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
FBI,  spoke  before  the  Eighteenth  Student 
Conference  on  National  Affairs  at  Texas 
A.  &  M.  University,  College  Station,  Tex., 
on  "The  FBI  in  a  Free  Society."  His 
words  give  a  good  insight  into  how  this 
man  views  the  outstanding  agency  he 
has  been  running  for  almost  10  months. 
I  think  this  speech  is  a  good  starting 
point  for  all  of  us  to  begin  making  our 
decision  on  whether  or  not  we  want  Pat 
Gray  to  be  the  next  Director  of  the  FBI, 
so  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  another 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Gray  was  on 
May  17,  1972.  before  the  Thomas  More 
Society  of  Washington,  D.C.  It  was  only 
a  short  time  in  days  after  President 
Nixon  had  designated  him  as  Acting  Di- 
rector. 

This  speech  is  significant,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  in  it  Mr.  Gray  undertook  to 
state  some  of  the  principles  by  which  he 


was  guided  and  of  which  he  was  possessed 
in  the  field  of  government  and  in  the 
field  of  citizenship.  The  philosophy  he 
states  there  at  the  inception  of  his  work 
with  the  FBI  was  a  spontaneous  recita- 
tion uttered  at  a  time  when  tlie  solem- 
nity of  the  new  status  assumed  was  still 
quite  new. 

His  remarks  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion in  this  context.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  speech  also 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

Exhibit  1 

The  FBI  in  a  Free  Society 

(An    address    by    the    Honorable    L.    Patrick 

Gray  ni,  Acting  Director,  Federal  Bureau 

of  Investigation.  February   15.   19731 

May  I  congratulate  SCON  A  18  for  the  ex- 
cellence .  .  .  and  contemporary  relevance 
...  of  your  1973  theme,  "The  Controlled 
Society."  This  is  a  subject  of  great  interest  lo 
our  Nation  today  as  it  was  In  the  earliest  days 
of  our  history.  We  the  American  people  have 
continually  sought  ways  and  means  to  pre- 
serve that  delicate  balance  between  the  se- 
curity of  the  community  and  the  freedom 
of  the  individual. 

In  late  1786  Shays'  Rebellion  erupted  in 
Western  Massachusetts.  General  Henry  Knox, 
worried  about  the  possibility  of  anarchv, 
wrote  his  good  friend.  George  Washington: 

"What  is  to  afford  us  security  against  the 
violence  of  lawless  men?" 

The  answer  came  a  few  months  later  In 
the  Miracle  of  Philadelphia  .  .  .  our  Con- 
stitution ...  a  document  creating  a  gov- 
ernment of  law  ...  a  document  creating  a 
government  to  provide  both  security  and 
freedom  .  .  not  the  one  or  the  other,  but 
both  together  .  .  .  and  to  all  the  people,  not 
to  some  of  the  people. 

Today,  almost  200  years  later.  General 
Knox's  question  remains  germane  to  the 
changing,  challenging  world  in  which  we 
live: 

Can  we  control  crime   in  a  free  society? 

Can  we  have  security  against  "lawless 
men"  .  .  .  the  rapist,  the  thief,  the  sniper, 
the  hijacker,  the  terrorist,  yet  not  forfeit 
the  precious  freedoms  which  give  dignity  and 
decency  to  our  way  of  life? 

Can  we  protect  our  citizens,  our  homes, 
our  campuses,  our  streets  and  yet  not  be- 
come a  "controlled  society"^ 

My  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  is 
YES  provided  that  our  people  maintain  a 
lively  interest  in  our  free  society,  in  the 
great  issues  facing  us.  and  make  determined 
efforts  to  become  well  informed  and  aware 
of  the  FACTS  Involved  in  each  issue 

There  Is  no  principle  that  is  more  impor- 
tant than  that  government  should  remain 
close  lo  the  people  and  that  the  dispersion 
of  power  in  our  Federal  system  is  one  of  the 
great  safeguards  of  the  liberties  of  a  free 
people.  But  the  people  must  h*  informed 
of  the  facts.  .  .  .  not  the  fiction  ...  in  order 
to  exercise  that  power  wisely  in  the  national 
Interest. 

As  Acting  Director  of  the  FBI  .  .  an  in- 
stitution vitally  concerned  with  the  ultimate 
answer  to  these  questions  ...  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  tell  you  something  about 
the  service  performed  by  the  dedicated  men 
and  women  of  the  FBI  to  preserve  both  our 
security  and  our  liberties. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  my  impressions 
after  being  appointed  to  my  present  posi- 
tion .  .  .  how  I  went  about  evaluating  this 
distinguished  ager^cy  .  .  .  and  what  verdict 
1  have  reached  .  .  .  especially  relating  to  the 
FBI's  role  in  fighting  crime  and  thereby  mak- 
ing more  secure  our  personal  freedoms 

As  you  know.  I  was  appointed  .Acting  Dl- 
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nctor  of  the  FBI  In  May  of  1972.  I  ap- 
p-oached  this  assignment  with  a  feeling  of 
r  ispect  and  admiration  .  .  .  bordering  almost 
oi  awe  .  .  .  for  the  organization  that  John 
E  Igar  Hoover  had  built,  and  for  the  men  and 
women  who  had  shared  with  him  In  that 
c  'eatlon. 

I  approached  this  assignment  with  an  oi>en 
c.ind.  I  wanted  to  see  what  made  this  great 

0  i^anlzatlon  tick  .  .  .  what  were  the  sinews, 
n  uscles,  and  nerves  that  held  It  together. 
E  rery  American  Is  a  shareholder  In  the  FBI. 

1  wanted  to  see  how  good  our  Investment 
a  :tually  weis. 

Since  that  time,  now  approaching  ten 
n  onths,  I  have  been  privileged  ...  as  no 

0  itslder  had  ever  before  been  so  privileged 
.  .  to  observe  the  performance  of  this  Amer- 
Ican  original  at  first  hand  .  .  .  to  direct  its 
p  irfcyrmance  .  .  .  to  question  its  perform- 
a  ice     .  .  and  to  evaluate  its  performance. 

My  approach  was  that  of  the  Inquiring 
D  ilnd.  I  posed  questions  .  .  .  questions  of 
a  1  types  to  the  senior  executives  of  the 
f  BI  .  .  .  questions  touching  every  aspect  of 
t  le  work  of  the  Bureau.  Why  this  priority? 
^  Tiy  this  procedure?  Why  these  flies?  Why 
t  lis  utilization  of  resources?  And  once  all 

1  te  stock  answers  had  been  served  up,  they 
y  ere  asked  to  dig  deeper  and  come  up  with 
8  ill  more  answers  ...  to  provide  rationale 
a  id  Jurisdiction  for  every  brick  and  stone 
t  tat  went  Into  the  edifice  of  this  64-year- 
o  d  human  institution. 

It  is  a  rare  tribute  to  Mr.  Hoover  .  .  .  and 
t<  the  men  and  women  who  built  the  FBI 
with  him  .  .  .  for  me  to  be  able  to  stand 
b  sfore  you  today  and  tell  you  that  this  mag- 
niflcent  organization  responded  with  a  zest, 
a  1  enthusiasm,  and  with  an  all-consuming 
filelity  to  perfection  that  is  unparalleled  In 
D  ly  experience. 

This  process  Is  continuing,  but  my  own 
p  irsonal  evaluation  Is  clear.  The  Nation  can 
b  I  proud  of  the  high-quality  performance 
o;  the  FBI  and  Its  effectiveness  In  protecting 
o  ir  security,  yet  at  the  same  time  respecting 
t:  ke  rights  of  the  individual.  The  FBI  is  re- 
*;  >onsive  to  the  public  interest  in  accordance 
u  ith  the  law. 

I  have  found  that  the  men  and  women  of 
tJie  FBI  are  complete  professionals.  Their 
prime  .  .  .  and  overriding  .  .  .  characteris- 
tic is  a  sustained  pursuit  of  excellence,  an 
a  1-consumlng  dedication  to  perfection.  I 
b  ive  also  found  that  they  possess  an  Innate 
81  nse  of  decency,  dignity,  and  courtesy. 

I  set  forth  this  background  because  I 
k  low  there  have  been  fears  and  allegations 
o  1  the  college  campus  .  .  .  and  else- 
vi  here  .  .  .  that  the  FBI  is  a  "Big  Brother," 
h  >verlng  about,  in  Orwelllan  style,  looking 
o  'er  the  shoulders  of  citizens,  checking  on 
tl  lelr  every  move,  maintaining  secret  dossiers 
a  Id  undermining  academic  freedom. 

These  allegations  simply  are  not  true. 

My  experience  as  Acting  Director  of  the 
F  31  has  convinced  me  of  a  number  of  things. 

The  performance  of  the  men  and  women 
o:  the  FBI  Is  based  on  genuine  respect  for 
c!  vU  liberties. 

The  FBI  observes  strict  conformity  with 
c<  institutional  requirements. 

The  performance  of  the  FBI  rests  In  stand- 
ai  ds  of  public  service  and  dedication  to  duty 
w  blch  are  Impervious  to  corruption. 

On  occasion  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
tl  lose  in  our  land  who  would  like  to  abolish 
tl  le  FBI  ...  or  at  least  abolish  the  files  of 
the  FBI. 

Obviously,  the  FBI  has  flies.  There  are  the 
s( -called  general  flies  and  the  investigative 
fl  es. 

When  we  start  an  Investigation  we  open  up 
aj  t  investigative  file.  There  can  be  any  num- 
b  ir  of  reasons  for  the  opening  of  an  Inves- 
tl  sation.  But  there  will  be  a  reason  within 
oi  ir  iurisdiction.  I  have  found  no  evidence 
a  all  that  the  FBI  has  gone  out  and  Inves- 
tljated    beyond    Its    jurisdictional    perime- 


ters ...  or  taken  the  law  into  its  own 
hands  to  move  In  a  dictatorial  manner  across 
our  landscape. 

Actually,  jurisdiction  is  our  grouivd  zero. 
Here  is  where  it  all  starts  and  where  it  all 
comes  together.  And  as  you  would  expect, 
here  Is  the  fertile  area  for  thoee  who  study 
the  operations  of  the  FBI.  In  some  cases 
there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  FBI  Jtirlsdiction  Is  present. 
Whenever  in  doubt,  guidance  is  requested 
from  the  Department  of  Justice.  This  is 
standard  operating  procedure  .  .  .  because 
the  FBI  will  not  investigate  unless  we  have 
the  required  Jxirlsdictional  authority. 

In  discussing  the  FBI,  it  helps  to  know 
exactly  what  we  are  and  what  we  are  not. 

We  are  the  principal  investigative  arm  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  We  are  not  policy 
makers.  Even  though  we  Investigate  ...  we 
do  not  prosecute  the  alleged  violators.  We 
do  submit  reports  of  our  findings  during 
the  conduct  of  an  investigation  to  attorneys 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  .  .  .  but  we 
do  not  submit  any  recommendations  as  to 
disposition  of  the  particular  case  Involved  in 
the  investigation. 

Be  careful  of  the  language  gap.  Too  often 
I  read  that  the  FBI  prosecutes  or  that  the 
FBI  convicts.  We  do  not  recommend  ...  we 
do  not  prosecute  .  .  .  we  do  not  convict  .  .  . 
but  we  do  Investigate  and  we  do  report  our 
results  to  attorneys  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  myths  and  legends  being  circulated 
about  the  FBI  .  .  .  that  it  Is  a  national  po- 
lice force  .  .  .  that  it  has  an  eye  In  every 
bedroom  .  .  .  that  it  Is  an  enemy  of  clvU 
rights  .  .  .  need  to  be  laid  to  rest. 

In  fact,  the  FBI,  because  of  the  training 
of  Its  personnel,  its  guidelines  for  conducting 
investigations,  tls  scrupulous  respect  for  the 
rights  of  every  citizen,  is  a  vital  force  work- 
ing against  the  type  of  controlled  society 
we  all  so  deeply  detest. 

Let  me  Illustrate. 

The  FBI's  Handbook  for  Special  Agents 
.  .  .  which  lays  down  the  guidelines  of  our 
investigative  policies  ...  on  the  very  first 
page  stresses  the  absolute  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting the  constlttulonal  rights  of  our 
citizenry. 

"Fundamental  to  all  investigations  by  the 
FBI,"  it  says,  "is  the  need  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  any  individual  while 
still  thoroughly  and  expeditiously  discharg- 
ing those  responslblltiles  with  which  it  is 
charged  by  statutes  and  Directives  of  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General." 

The  FBI's  training  program  Is  aimed  at 
teaching  Special  Agents  their  obligations  as 
officers  of  the  law.  The  new  Agent,  for  ex- 
ample, during  the  course  of  his  training,  re- 
ceives 60  hours  of  Instruction  In  legal  mat- 
ters with  special  emphasis  on  Constitutional 
law  and  the  BUI  of  Rights.  He  studies  Fed- 
eral criminal  procedure  and  Is  carefully  In- 
structed on  the  law  of  searches  and  seizures. 
Interviews  and  confessions  and  the  need  at 
all  times  to  fully  honor  and  protect  the 
rights  of  the  Individual.  The  rules  of  evi- 
dence are  thoroughly  explained  and  the 
statutes  over  which  the  FBI  has  Jurisdic- 
tion analyzed. 

Just  recently  Judge  Jack  B.  Welnstein  of 
the  Federal  bench  In  New  York  made  these 
revealing  comments: 

"Local  representatives  of  the  FBI  and 
other  Federal  law  enforcement  forces  are, 
with  rare  exception,  meticulous  In  their  en- 
forcement of  civil  rights.  Including  those  in- 
volving search  and  seizure." 

In  this  connection,  and  in  August  of 
last  year,  we  established  a  new  FBI  policy 
to  Insure  complete  fairness  regarding  civil 
rights  Investigations.  In  cases  involving  com- 
plaints against  police  officers  we  do  not  as- 
sign Agents  to  make  these  Investigations  if 
they  have  worked  with  these  officers  in  the 
normal  course  of  business.  This  policy  is  In 


the  Interests  of  all  .  .  .  our  Agents,  tae 
police,  and  the  public  we  serve. 

The  best  protection  of  civil  liberties  Is  a 
well-trained,  intelligent,  and  honest  law  en- 
forcement profession.  That's  why  .  .  .  time 
after  time  .  .  .  the  FBI's  thorough  and  un- 
biased investigations  not  only  secure  evi- 
dence used  by  Federal  prosecutors  to  per- 
suade the  Jury  to  convict  the  guilty  but  also 
we  often  unearth  the  facts  to  exonerate  the 
falsely  accused.  This  Is  a  facet  of  our  work 
so  frequently  overlooked. 

Part  of  the  myth  that  the  FBI  Is  a  Big 
Brother  or  a  national  polled  force  comes  from 
misunderstandings  about  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  (NCIC)  and  our  use  of 
electronic  surveillances. 

Proponents  of  this  myth  say  that  these 
crime-fighting  techniques  invade  personal 
privacy  and  contribute  to  the  growth  of  a 
"controlled  society." 

I  think  their  assumptions  are  wrong  .  ,  . 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  why. 

As  you  know,  FBI  agents  .  .  .  and  their 
brother  and  sister  law  enforcement  officers 
.  .  .  must  grapple  on  a  dally  basis  with 
the  tough,  sweaty  realities  of  a  demanding 
yet  ambiguous  world.  They  are  called  upon 
to  make  fast  Judgments,  to  weigh  and  bal- 
ance competing  values,  without  the  luxury 
of  quiet  reflection. 

They  need  effective,  up-to-date  tools  to 
fight  the  "lawless  men"  mentioned  by  Gen- 
eral Knox  .  .  .  men  who  would  and  do  take 
away  your  privacy,  your  rights,  your  prop- 
erty .  .  .  and  even  your  lives. 

The  National  Crime  Information  Center 
.  .  .  started  in  1967  .  .  .  represents  one  of 
the  law  enforcement  profession's  moat  pro- 
gressive .  .  .  most  effective  .  .  .  tools  against 
the  criminal.  It  Is  the  computer  in  action 
against  "lawless  men."  This  is  not  the  com- 
puter in  action  against  noble  citizens  or  Just 
average  citizens  .  .  .  but  It  is  the  computer 
In  action  against  those  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  choose  to  do  violence  to  our  criminal 
laws. 

The  NCIC's  computer,  located  in  Washing- 
ton, with  terminals  across  the  Nation,  stores 
Information — subject  to  instantaneous  re- 
trieval for  the  use  of  criminal  Justice  agen- 
cies— about  wanted  criminals;  criminal  his- 
tories; and  stolen  property.  Including  auto- 
mobiles, guns,  securities  and  other  Identi- 
fiable Items  of  criminal  loot. 

By  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  Is  the 
NCIC  a  Big  Brother  data  bank  .  .  .  nor  is  the 
NCIC  a  stratagem  designed  to  invade  your 
personal  privacy. 

As  you  well  know,  our  Constitution  Is  not 
a  suicide  pact.  Free  men  and  free  women  liv- 
ing In  a  free  society  and  governing  them- 
selves have,  as  one  of  their  first  duties,  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  Constitu- 
tional democracy  under  which  they  live  and 
thrive. 

NCIC  helps  us  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
Interests  of  our  free  society  by  bringing  tech- 
nology to  bear  on  the  side  of  law  and  law- 
abiding  Americans. 

NCIC  is  directed  exclusively  against  the 
criminal  and  Is  a  cooperative  venture  link- 
ing local,  state  and  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  into  an  effective  crime-fighting 
team. 

Court-approved  wiretaps  represent  still  an- 
other highly  important  tool  In  the  fight 
against  the  hard-core  forces  of  crime. 

On  last  Sunday  the  lead  paragraph  of  an 
Associated  Press  story  from  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, told  it  like  it  really  Is: 

"Armed  with  search  warrants,  computers, 
electronic  surveillance  and  a  coordinated  ap- 
proach, lawmen  are  hitting  organized  crime 
In  New  England  where  it  hurts — Jailing  its 
leaders  and  harassing  Its  bookies." 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  in  its  tightly 
limited  and  controlled  use  of  electronic 
equipment,  the  FBI  conforms  strictly  with 
a  law  given  to  lis  by  the  Congress  to  faciU- 
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tate  an  all-out  effort  against  organized  crime. 
This  technique  is  employed  not  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General  but  with 
the  specific  authorization,  in  each  Instance, 
of  a  Federal  Judge. 

This  law  was  drafted  by  the  Congress  using 
language  designed  to  afford  the  fullest  pro- 
tection of  individual  liberties  while,  at  the 
same  time,  enhancing  society's  ability  to 
protect  Itself  against  the  ravages  of  orga- 
nized crime. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  funda- 
mental right  of  any  free  society  is  to  preserve 
Itself  and  to  maintain  Its  government  as  a 
functioning  and  effective  entity.  This  concept 
Is  basic  to  our  Constitution  and  laws. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  a  noted  civil  libertarian, 
speaking  for  the  Court  in  a  decision  handed 
down  over  30  years  ago: 

"Civil  liberties,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, imply  the  existence  of  an  organized 
society  maintaining  public  order  without 
which  liberty  itself  would  be  lost  in  the  ex- 
cesses of  unrestrained  abuses.  .  ."  Why  do 
I  share  these  thoughts  .  .  .  these  com- 
ments . . .  with  you? 

Not.  believe  me,  because  I  want  you  to 
conclude  that  this  Is  an  exercise  in  self- 
Justlflcation.  It  is  simply  an  attempt  to  set 
forth  some  of  the  FACTS  about  the  opera- 
tions of  the  FBI  in  our  free  society. 

Nor  do  I  tell  you  this  story  to  blunt  your 
probing  .  .  .  your  analyzing  the  FBI  or  the 
entire  law  enforcement  profession.  We  know 
that  our  actions  will  sometimes  engender 
criticism.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  Infallible. 
We  continually  evaluate  and  re-evaluate  our 
performance  to  Insure  that  it  is  relevant  to 
the  needs  of  a  constantly  changing  society. 
We  particularly  count  on  the  support  of 
thoughtful  and  responsible  young  people — 
such  as  you  here  today  at  SCONA  18. 

We  want  you  to  Judge  us  harshly  .  .  .  but 
fairly  .  .  .  and  on  the  facts,  not  on  the 
fiction. 

We  want  you  to  Judge  us  on  our  merits  .  .  . 
not  on  misinformed  viewpoints.  We  want  you 
to  weigh  the  rhetoric  against  the  FACTS. 

We  want  you  to  Judge  us  because  we  are 
the  servants  of  many  masters  .  .  .  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  in  this  free  land,  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  Congress,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

We  In  the  FBI  are  proud  of  our  record  of 
achievement  .  .  .  both  in  the  fight  against 
crime  and  in  the  fight  on  behalf  of  individual 
liberties. 

Our  image  will  take  on  the  nuance  of  new 
times  and  new  mores.  The  style  will  change, 
as  of  course  It  must.  But,  my  friends,  the 
substance  will  not  change,  and  the  continuity 
of  mission  will  remain  unbroken. 

That  is  my  pledge  to  you  today. 

ExKisrr  2 

Address  of  Hon.  L.  Patrick  Ghat  m, 

Mat  17,  1972 

When  Harry  Truman  was  notified,  on  the 
death  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  that  he  was 
now  President  of  the  United  States,  he  said, 
"I  felt  like  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  all  the 
planets  had  fallen  on  me." 

WhUe  I  don't  actually  feel  that  way,  I  now 
understand  more  than  ever  how  Mr.  Triunan 
could  have  said  it. 

I  assure  you  that  when  Acting  Attorney 
General  Richard  Klelndlenst,  first  told  me 
that  I  was  to  be  appointed  as  head  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  I  was 
stimned.  My  name  had  not  been  among  thoee 
prominently  mentioned  as  the  possible  suc- 
cessor to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  the  thought 
tad,  frankly,  not  even  occurred  to  me.  After 
Ml.  the  President  had  only  recently  hon- 
ored me  by  sending  my  name  to  the  United 
States  Senate  as  hU  nominee  for  Deputy  At- 
torney General. 


I  say  this  because  there  has  been  some 
speculation  that  my  ^polntment  is  some- 
how part  of  a  scheme  for  the  President  to 
gain  political  control  of  the  FBI. 

I  am  not  a  political  advisor  or  counsellor 
to  President  Nixon.  I  have  never  run  for  po- 
litical office.  I  am  not  a  political  crony  of 
President  Nixon's.  Upon  retiring  from  the 
Navy  In  1960  I  served  for  approximately  sev- 
en months  on  Mr.  Nixon's  staff  when  he  was 
Vice-President.  Since  1969  I  have  served  In 
positions  In  HEW  and  the  Department  of 
Justice — ^positions  that  were  not  political  in 
nature,  but  required  professional  adminis- 
trative, managerial,  and  legal  skuis.  As  the 
President  himself  has  put  it,  our  relation- 
ship has  not  been  political  or  social,  but  pro- 
fessional. 

In  fact,  when  I  met  with  the  President  he 
gave  me  only  one  instruction — that  the  FBI 
smd  its  Director  continue  to  be  absolutely 
non-political.  I  am  honored  and  humbled 
that  the  President  shoiild  place  me  in  this 
position  of  great  trust  and  responsibility,  and 
would  emphasize  to  me  that  I  must  exercise 
the  highest  degree  of  professional  compe- 
tence in  the  interest  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. I  believe  it  Is  Important  at  this  thne  for 
me  to  express  what  I  truly  feel — that  I  will 
meet  this  most  solenm  and  the  challenging 
responsibility. 

It  Is  Important  to  state  this  because  I 
follow  a  man  in  this  office  of  legendary  stat- 
ure. John  Edgar  Hoover  founded  and  built 
the  finest  investigative  agency  In  the  world. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  his  name  and  that 
of  the  FBI  have  been  almost  synonjnmous.  Its 
efficiency,  its  Integrity,  and  its  e^rit  de 
corps  have  earned  it  the  long-standing  re- 
spect and  appreciation  of  the  American 
people. 

There  is  another  side  to  Mr.  Hoover's  legacy 
that  is  little  knovra  outside  the  FBI. 

His  critics  try  to  give  the  impression 
that  his  power  was  a  threat  to  American 
freedom.  J.  Eklgar  Hoover  scrupulously  ob- 
served the  restrictions  of  Federal  law  and 
insisted  upon  the  same  by  every  FBI  agent. 
He  favored  the  separation  of  various  Fed- 
eral investigative  responsibilities  among  a 
number  of  individual  agencies  In  order  to 
diffuse  the  power  that  could  accompany  such 
responsibilities.  He  steadfastly  opposed  any 
proposal  to  concentrate  all  investigative  du- 
ties In  any  one  agency.  He  strongly  resisted 
any  effort  to  establish  a  national  police  force. 
Far  from  fearing  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  a 
threat  to  freedom,  the  American  people  had 
every  reason  to  be  profoundly  satisfied  that 
this  position  was  occupied  by  a  man  of  his 
self-restraint  and  his  understanding  of 
democratic  principles. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  deeply  committed 
to  this  same  policy.  As  long  as  I  am  head 
of  the  FBI,  it  will  not  take  the  first  small 
step  which  might  lead  to  the  formation  of 
a  national  police  force.  As  long  as  I  head 
the  FBI,  it  will  not  come  under  political 
Infiuence  nor  will  it  ever  try  to  exert  politi- 
cal Infiuence. 

Let  me  move  now  from  the  subject  of 
policy.  In  which  I  do  not  anticipate  what  I 
would  call  substantive  changes,  to  the  area 
of  style,  in  which  I  have  already  begun  to 
make  changes. 

By  "style"  I  refer  to  the  means  by  which 
an  administrator  Implements  policy.  In  doing 
so  I  must  be  myself,  and  I  vTill  not  try  to 
be  someone  else.  Further,  in  making  certain 
changes  In  the  style  of  operation,  I  Impute 
no  impropriety  or  fault  to  my  distinguished 
predecessor,  although  this  may  be  so  inter- 
preted in  some  quarters.  On  the  contrary, 
there  Is  a  Pat  Gray  style  because  that  is  the 
only  way  I  know  how  to  operate,  or  at  least 
operate  comfortably.  And  this  new  Job  of 
mine  has  enough  monumental  responsibili- 
ties and  demands  without  making  things 
difficult  for  myself  by  trying  to  operate  in 
a  mode  that  is  foreign  to  me. 


As  I  have  met  with  the  top  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Including  the  FBI, 
I  have  had  two  immediate  concerns:  first, 
niialntalnlng  the  integrity  and  effectiveness 
of  the  FBI  during  this  transitional  period; 
and  second,  meeting  the  challenge  that  this 
moment  presents  to  the  new  Acting  Director 
by  making  certain  changes  that  seem  appro- 
priate. 

As  for  the  first  concern,  I  am  satisfied  and 
wish  to  assure  you  that  the  transition  has 
been  made  without  any  loss  whatsoever  In 
the  FBI's  Integrity  and  effectiveness.  Its  op- 
erations against  Federal  crimes  and  against 
attempts  to  subvert  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment have  continued  without  the  least  inter- 
ruption. 

As  for  the  second  concern,  I  would  like  to 
mention  a  few  decisions  or  Inquiries  made 
regarding  possible  changes.  These  would  fall 
Into  two  categories — changes  already  decided 
upon,  and  areas  still   being  explored. 

The  most  important  changes  already  deter- 
mined are  in  the  hiring  of  agents. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  not  enough 
Bl{u;ks,  Asian-Americans.  Spanish-speaking 
Americans,  or  American  Indians  among  FBI 
agents.  I  would  point  out  that  the  Bureau's 
overall  record  in  this  connection  Is  good,  and 
that  while  it  has  made  special  efforts  to  re- 
cruit agents  from  these  groups.  It  has  proven 
difficult  to  attract  people  quEillfied  to  meet 
the  standards  for  FBI  agents.  Reduction  of 
standards  has  been  suggested  in  the  past, 
but  this  we  will  not  do,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  members  of  these  groups  would  want 
us  to  do  so.  Yet  I  feel  strongly  that  they  are  a 
most  significant  and  Integral  part  of  our 
society,  and  they  have  a  role  to  play  in 
agencies  such  as  the  FBI.  We  must  and  will 
redouble  our  efforts  to  reach  out  and  attract 
applicants  from  these  groups.  I  say  this  not 
only  because  it  Is  right  and  fair  and  socially 
desirable,  but  because  It  will  truly  enhance 
still  further  the  effectiveness  of  the  FBI. 

Second,  the  FBI  is  the  last  major  Federal 
investigative  agency  that  does  not  hire 
women  agents.  Within  the  Department  of 
Justice  this  step  has  been  taken  recently  by 
both  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs.  In  the  past  such  a  step  has 
been  resisted  on  the  argument  that  women 
should  not  be  placed  In  occupations  involv- 
ing physical  danger.  I  am  told,  however,  that 
many  women  consider  such  protective  im- 
pulses to  be  a  clear  case  of  male  chauvinism, 
and  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  their 
chances  with  the  men.  WhUe  it  may  prove 
a  difficult  mental  adjustment  for  some  of 
lis,  this  step  must  and  will  be  taken.  And 
again.  I  believe  It  will  enhance  the  total 
capabilities  of  the  Bureau. 

One  of  the  first  Inquiries  I  made  of  top 
FBI  officials  was  about  the  possible  existence 
of  files  that  might  be  called  secret  files  or 
political  dossiers.  Both  of  these  phrases  have 
a  sinister  connotation.  I  have  been  in- 
formed, as  a  result  of  my  preliminary  inquir- 
ies, that  there  are  no  secret  files  or  political 
dossiers.  Without  having  any  In-depth  knowl- 
edge of  the  Bureau's  files  as  of  this  moment, 
I  will  simply  state  that  the  matter  of  files 
and  communications  Is  one  of  the  serious 
avenues  of  inquiry  I  am  pursuing  with  the 
top  officials  of  the  FBI  as  I  continue  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to  discharge 
my  responsibilities. 

Another  area  in  which  I  am  still  looking  for 
answers  is  the  frequent  criticism  that  the 
head  of  an  investigative  bureau  of  this  im- 
portance has  too  much  potential  power.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  his  actions  shotUd 
be  subject  to  review  by  a  blue-ribbon  com- 
mission over  and  above  the  Bureau.  I  am 
concerned  that  such  a  device  might  seriously 
impair  the  effectiveness  of  the  FBI.  However, 
I  do  have  an  open  mind  with  regtuxl  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Director's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee or  a  Director's  Consulting  Group,  com- 
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pased  of  recognized  authorities  In  certain 
r  ilevant  fields.  Certainly  the  Federal  Bureau 
o '  Investigation  already  has  more  than 
a  nple  expertise  among  the  dedicated  men 
a  Id  women  who  serve  In  this  elite  investl- 
g  itory  agency.  But  I  believe  that,  working 
t'  igether  with  a  group  such  as  I  have  de- 
s  :rlbed,  my  top  associates  In  the  Bureau  and 
may  be  assisted  In  the  discharge  of  our  re- 
sbonslblUtles  as  we  look  to  the  future  role 
o '   the   Federal   Bureau   of   Investigation   In 

0  jr  society. 
Let  me  add  that  I  do  not,  at  this  present 

time  and  on  the  basis  of  Information  now 
a  callable  to  me,  believe  that  any  full-scale 
1:  ivestlgatlon  of  the  FBI  Is  Indicated.  I  have 
t  le  feeling  that  many  of  the  criticisms 
(veled  are  unfounded,  simply  because  the 
cities  did  not  have  the  factual  Information 
r  !gardlng  the  operations  and  the  perform- 
a  ice  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Federal 
^ureau  of  Investigation. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  questions  of 
style  that  may  give  a  new  look,  but  noit  new 
siibstance,  to  the  FBI. 

Finally,  at  this  historic  changing  of  the 
duard — the  first  in  nearly  half  a  century — 
1  Is  Important  for  me  to  give  some  assur- 
apces  of  faith. 

I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
ri}t  only  as  a  nation  and  a  people,  but  as  an 
l^eal  that  has  helped  to  re-shape  the  world. 

I  believe  In  the  democratic  form  of  govem- 
i^ent,  and  In  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

I  believe  In  a  government  of  law.  enacted 
^  the  people  through  their  representatives. 
a  ad  not  In  a  government  of  men.  I  believe 
t  lat  where  this  kind  of  law  ends,  tyranny 
t  eglns,  and  I  believe  that  the  jjeople  have  the 
r  ght  and  the  duty  to  oppose  such  tyranny. 

I    believe    that    Individual    Constitutional 

ghts  are  basic  to  our  society  and  our  form 

01  Government,  and  I  Include  not  only  the 
r  ghts  of  the  accused  to  the  full  protection 
o '  the  law,  but  also  the  rights  of  all  citizens 
t »  have  that  same  protection. 

I  believe  that  It  Is  possible  for  popular 
g|>vemment  to  protect  Itself  from  overthrow 

Ithout  denying  basic  freedoms,  and  I  con- 
sider that  one  of  the  principal  responslblll- 
t  es  of  the  FBI  and  its  Director  is  to  prove 
tfiat  this  can  be  done. 

I  believe  In  the  FBI  as  a  vital  American 
institution.  When  It  Is  criticized  I  win  look 
:  ito  the  the  charges  to  determine  whether 
t  ley  have  any  validity.  If  so.  I  will  make  the 
c  langes  necessary  to  maintain  the  FBI's  poe- 
t  ire  as  the  finest  Investigatory  agency  in 
t  le  world.  If  they  are  not  valid,  I  will  de- 
f  ind  the  FBI  with  all  of  the  personal  ener- 
g  lee  and  capabilities  at  my  command. 


THE  ROLE  OP  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
COURT  IN  GENOCIDE  DISPUTES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
Mas  been  much  confusion  and  many  un- 
f  >unded  charges  regarding  the  role  of  the 
I  iternational  Court  of  Justice  in  the 
s?ttlement  of  disputes  arising  under  the 
Qenoclde  Convention. 

The  easiest  charge  to  dismiss  is  the 
cbntention  that  U.S.  citizens  might  be 
1:  ailed  before  an  international  court  on 
cfiarges  of  violating  the  convention.  This 
impossible  since  the  International 
dourt  of  Justice  has  no  penal  or  criminal 
jiirisdiction. 

There  is,  however,  a  role  for  the  World 
dourt  in  adjudicating  disputes  relating 
t )  the  interpretation,  application  or  ful- 
f  llment  of  the  convention,  including  the 
assessment  of  responsibility  of  a  state 
f  )r  genocide.  It  is  important  to  remem- 
hsr,  though,  that  the  role  of  the  court 
ii  1  Umited  to  interpretation,  and  does  not 
i:  iclude  actual  Judgment  of  specific  cases. 


Similar  provisions  for  interpretation  by 
the  World  Court  are  included  in  many 
multilateral  and  bilateral  convention 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 
Furthermore,  many  signatories  to  the 
convention,  notably  Communist-bloc 
countries,  have  ratified  the  treaty  while 
stipulating  that  they  are  not  subject  to 
article  IX,  which  provides  for  World 
Court  adjudication.  The  United  States 
could  invoke  tliis  reservation  in  its  own 
behalf  in  cases  brought  against  U. 

It  is  indeed  probable,  however,  that 
c  mcem  over  the  role  of  the  World  Court 
is  groundless  because  the  problem  will 
never  arise.  Very  few  disputes  of  any 
nature,  and  none  relating  to  the  Genocide 
Convention,  have  been  brought  before 
the  Court  in  its  history.  And  even  if  the 
United  States  were  charged  with  a 
breach  of  the  treaty  and  found  in  default 
of  its  obligation,  there  would  be  no  con- 
sequent penalty,  since  the  Court  ha.s  no 
enforcement  powers. 

It  is  well  to  echo  the  conclusions  of 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  this  matter: 

The  fears  expressed  about  the  role  of  mori- 
bund court  in  genocide  matters  appear  very 
far  fetched. 


HARRY  S  TRUMAN 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  Harry 
Truman  was  a  common  man  with  ex- 
traordinary talent.  He  made  no  preten- 
sions to  wealth,  sophistication,  or  power. 
He  was  a  country  boy  who  went  to  the 
city  to  match  wits  with  the  best  of  the 
city  pollticans.  He  would  live  to  match 
wits  with  the  world's  great  statesmen. 

Bom  and  raised  In  the  lovely  State  of 
Missouri,  Truman  gained  a  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  goals  and  aspirations  of 
America's  common  man.  Like  many 
Americans  at  the  time,  he  had  to  forego 
college  because  there  simply  was  not 
enough  money.  So  he  educated  himself. 
His  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson, 
used  to  t€ll  of  the  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent, responding  to  a  query  on  the  Middle 
East,  lectured  the  startled  Secretary  on 
the  very  complicated  history  of  that  area, 
leaving  the  knowledgeable  Mr.  Acheson 
quite  breathless  over  the  breadth  of  his 
expertise. 

After  serving  honorably  as  a  captain 
in  the  First  World  War,  Truman  married 
his  childhood  sweetheart,  Bess,  who  later 
became  known  as  "the  Boss"  around  the 
Truman  household.  He  sunk  his  life 
earnings  into  a  haberda^ery  only  to 
suffer  the  agony  of  the  dp^wi^ion.  Al- 
though he  went  bankrupti^^^  heproudly 
pointed  out  that  he  paid  back  every 
creditor.  Honesty  would  be  a  hallmark  of 
his  rich,  amazing  life. 

His  political  career  was  launched  with 
his  election  to  be  a  county  judge  and  by 
1934  he  was  serving  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
As  a  Senator.  Trimian  distinguished 
himself  as  an  independent  man,  always 
putting  the  interests  of  the  people  first. 
He  never  shunned  the  weight  of  dlflBcult 
decisions.  He  never  waivered  from  what 
he  thought  right  to  do.  Rarely  have 
Americans  been  gifted  with  such  a  cour- 
ageous man.  and  it  was  this  courage  that 
would  manifest  itself  when  Harry  Tru- 
man went  to  the  White  House. 


Taking  the  reins  from  a  giant  among 
Presidents,  Truman  proved  indomitable. 
Few  men  have  faced  decisions  of  such 
magnitude  and  scope;  few  men  have  met 
them  with  such  verve.  Analysts  often 
single  out  the  decision  to  drop  the  atomic 
bomb,  and  indeed,  who  amongst  us  would 
wish  to  decide  such  an  issue?  Yet,  he 
never  flinched;  new  to  the  ofiQce,  he  never 
tried  to  shirk  the  responsibility. 

The  atomic  explosions  brought  an  end 
to  the  war  and  the  end  of  the  war  brought 
to  America  new  problems,  new  complex- 
ities, new  roles.  The  decisions  were  as 
hard  as  they  were  many:  reconstruction 
of  Ehjrope  and  Japan;  defense  of  Greece 
and  Turkey;  the  building  of  NATO:  the 
creation  of  the  United  Nations;  the  Ber- 
lin airlift;  the  Korean  war;  the  dismissal 
of  General  MacArthur.  Many  men  would 
buckle  under  such  weight  but  not  Mr. 
Truman.  "Captain  Harry" — as  he  loved 
to  be  called — rose  to  each  occasion,  judi- 
ciou-lv  leading  us  through  those  difficult 
days.  Many  have  come  to  regard  those 
days  as  among  our  Nation's  finest. 

And  let  us  not  forget  his  bold  initia- 
tives in  domestic  policies.  As  President, 
he  put  before  the  Congress  legislative 
ideas  which  took  the  American  public 
15  years  to  grasp  and  accept.  He  knew  In 
his  heart  that  health  care  for  our  citi- 
zens and  civil  rights  of  all  Americans 
were  "the  right  thing."  I  well  remem- 
ber those  days — days  of  hope,  days  of 
enthusiasm.  And  though  it  would  take 
years  for  his  ideals  to  manifest  them- 
selves, the  man  from  Independence  had 
broken  the  ground. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  dizzying  suc- 
cession of  events  in  the  Truman  years, 
I  am  awed  by  the  personal  stamp  he  left 
both  here  in  America  and  throughout  the 
world. 

He  was  instrumental  in  restoring  peace 
to  a  shattered  world  and  dignity  to  a 
doubting  mankind.  He  fought  against 
injustice:  for  freedom.  Against  ignorance 
and  deceit;  for  truth.  He  was  healer  in 
wounded  times.  An  inspiration.  A  leader. 

Most  men  would  relish  the  thought  of 
leaving  such  a  legacy  but  it  would  be  in- 
complete in  Mr.  Truman's  case.  I  have 
always  felt  that  he  was  more  than  his 
many  magnificent  achievements,  greater 
than  his  incisive  decisions.  I  think  his 
greatness  lies  in  his  love  of  life  itself, 
his  joy  In  action,  his  delight  in  friends. 
These  are  qualities  which  have  been  rec- 
ognized throughout  the  ages  as  funda- 
mental to  a  good  and  noble  life.  Harry 
Truman  was  a  man  to  whom  such  mar- 
velous traits  came  naturally.  And  in  a 
coimtry  whose  system  of  government  is 
based  on  unbridled  faith  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  individual  citizen,  I  think  no 
kinder  words  can  be  said,  no  greater 
tribute  paid. 

If  Harry  Truman  was  anything,  he  was 
"plain  folk"  as  he  once  described  him- 
self to  old  friends  visiting  the  White 
House.  A  haberdasher  leading  America 
into  an  entirely  new  area  of  interna- 
tional relations.  A  country  farm  boy 
about  whom  Winston  Churchill  said: 

Tou,  more  than  any  man,  have  saved 
Western  civilization. 

In  a  time  when  politics  Is  Increasingly 
frowned  upon  and  politicians  Increas- 
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ingly  scorned,  we  forget  that  there  were 
men  like  Harry  Truman  who  possessed 
a  truly  genuine  rapport  with  the  people. 
A  great  campaigner,  he  naturally  drew 
people  to  him  with  his  vibrant  person- 
ality. And  despite  all  the  trappings  of 
office,  all  the  power  and  the  glory,  Harry 
Truman  remained  true  to  these  people 
and  true  to  their  values  and  beliefs. 

No  one  can  measure  the  love  Ameri- 
cans had  for  this  great  man  just  as  no 
words  can  express  the  true  measure  of 
his  contribution  to  our  country.  But  In 
a  land  so  dedicated  to  the  people,  I  think 
the  words  of  Edward  FoUIard  captured 
the  essence  of  Harry  S  Truman  when 
he  described  the  reaction  of  the  people  to 
Mr.  Truman  as  the  President  barn- 
stormed the  continent  during  his  stun- 
ning 1948  presidential  campaign.  Wrote 
FoUiard: 

They  like  "Harry",  those  people  who  have 
been  gathering  along  the  railroad  tracks  all 
across  the  continent  and  down  the  Pacific 
coast.  They  like  iilm  a  lot.  Tou  can  see  It  In 
their  faces  as  tlley  look  up  at  him  there  on 
the  rear  platform  of  the  Ferdinand  Magel- 
lan, smiling  and  waiting  for  the  high  school 
band  to  finish  Hall  to  the  Chief  and  the  Mis- 
souri Waltz. 

We  will  miss  this  man.  Americans  have 
lost  a  gifted  servant  and  a  treasured 
friend.  To  his  lovely  widow  and  devoted 
daughter,  my  family  and  I  express  our 
sincere  condolences,  grieving  at  his  loss, 
rejoicing  in  his  life. 


CODE  OF  BILLING  AND  COLLECTION 
PRACTICES 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  In 
the  interest  of  the  public  that  the  con- 
sumer loan  industry  maintain  a  high  de- 
gree of  self-regulation  and  the  highest 
standards  in  the  conduct  of  its  business. 
I  was  gratified,  therefore,  to  note  that 
the  National  Consumer  Finance  Associa- 
tion, recently,  recommended  to  all  mem- 
ber companies  that  they  adopt  a  code 
of  billing  and  collection  practices  prom- 
ulgated by  the  Sub-Council  on  Credit 
and  Related  Terms  of  Ssile. 

The  National  Business  Council  for 
Consumer  Affairs  was  created  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon  by  Executive  order  dated  Au- 
gust 5,  1971.  The  National  Consumer 
Finance  Association,  organized  in  1916, 
is  the  national  trade  association  of  com- 
panies engaged  in  the  consumer  install- 
ment credit  industry.  NCFA  represents 
nearly  1,000  member  cwnpanles  operat- 
ing approximately  18,000  loan  and  fi- 
nance offices.  Essentially,  the  business  of 
these  companies  Is  primarily  direct  cred- 
it lending  to  consumers  and  the  pur- 
chase of  sales  finance  paper  on  consumer 
goods.  However,  some  members  have  re- 
tail subsidiaries,  other  are  subsidiaries 
of  manufacturers,  others  are  subsidiaries 
of  highly  diversified  corporations  and  a 
growing  number  are  subsidiaries  of  bank 
holding  companies. 

A  summary  of  the  code  of  billing  and 
collection  practices  follows: 

First.  Creditors  should  fully  explain  to 
their  customers  the  terms  of  any  loan  or 
other  credit  transaction. 
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Second.  Creditors  who  mail  bills  to 
customers  should  do  so  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  billing  cycle  ends — at  least 
2  weeks  before  the  next  payment  is 
due. 

Third.  Calls  or  correspondence  from 
a  customer  claiming  an  error  in  billing 
should  be  acknowledged  promptly. 

Fourth.  Consumer  credit  collection 
practices  should  be  based  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  every  debtor  intends  to 
repay,  or  would  repay  if  able. 

Fifth.  Late  charges  should  be  assessed 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  recover 
overall  expenses  caused  by  the  delin- 
quency. 

Sixth.  Customer  complaints  concern- 
ing collection  practices  should  be  inves- 
tigated immediately. 

Seventh.  Collectors  should  be  instruct- 
ed to  attempt  to  initially  determine  the 
cause  of  the  delinquency  and  to  indicate 
willingness  to  arrange  a  mutually  satis- 
factory repayment  schedule,  when  appro- 
priate. 

Eighth.  Customers  who  show  a  sincere 
desire  to  repay  their  debt  should  be 
ofifered,  if  necessary,  extended  repayment 
schedules,  refinancing  arrangements,  or 
similar  methods  that  would  help  re- 
establish their  solvency. 

Ninth.  If  the  customer  does  not  re- 
spond to  an  offer  to  help  make  alterna- 
tive arrangements,  the  collector  should 
explain  the  seriousness  of  continuing  de- 
linquency and  advise  the  customer  of  the 
courses  of  action  open  under  the  con- 
tract and  under  the  law.     . 

Tenth.  While  collectors  have  an  obli- 
gation to  disclose  honestly  to  debtors 
and  endorsers  the  remedies  that  may  be 
invoked  against  them,  legal  action  should 
not  be  cited  unless  it  can  and  will  be  used. 

Eleventh.  Telephone  calls  should  be 
placed  between  the  hours  of  8  a.m.  and 
8  p.m.  unless  other  times  are  more  con- 
venient for  the  customer. 

Twelfth.  Outside  collection  agencies, 
attorneys,  process  servers,  and  other 
agents  employed  to  collect  delinquent 
accounts  should  be  furnished  with  UTit- 
ten  instructions  on  how  customers  are 
to  be  approached,  which  practices  are 
sanctioned  and  which  are  not. 

Thirteenth.  Credit  grantors  should  be 
particularly  careful  in  handling  delin- 
quencies due  to  a  customer's  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  goods  or  services  financed. 

This  code  was  endorsed  by  the  NCFA 
board  of  directors  in  response  to  the 
growing  concern  of  its  membership  to 
counteract  past  abuses  in  collection  prob- 
lems and  improve  the  creditor- debtor 
relationship  in  the  business  community. 
The  board  believed  that  the  endorse- 
ment of  this  code  would  engender  greater 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  consum- 
ing public  in  the  extension  of  consumer 
credit  and  in  the  fairness  with  which 
just  debts  are  collected. 


WIRETAP  STATUTE  UPHELD 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  In 
1968,  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved the  use  of  court  authorized  and 
stringently  supervised  wiretaps  in  the 


investigation  of  certain  Federal  offenses. 
By  a  record  vote  of  68  to  12.  this  Body 
resoundingly  defeated  a  motion  to  strike 
title  HI  of  the  Onmibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  which  con- 
tained the  surveillance  provisions. 

It  was  argued  in  1968,  both  in  and  out 
of  Congress,  that  these  provisions  were 
inconsistent  with  our  cherished  tradi- 
tions of  privacy  under  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. I  argued  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
that  title  in  was  carefully  drawn  to 
meet  the  requirements  the  Supreme 
Court  laid  down  in  Berger  v.  New  York, 
388  U.S.  41  (1967)  and  Katz  v.  United 
States,  389  U.S.  347  (1967)  and  that  if 
title  ni  was  challenged  in  the  courts,  I 
believed  it  would  be  sustained. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Sen- 
ate's judgment  in  passing  title  III  is  now 
being  vindicated  in  the  courts.  Two  U.S. 
Courts  of  Appeal  have  already  sustained 
the  statute.  In  United  States  v.  Cox,  449 
F.  2d  679  (10th  Cir.  1971),  cert,  denied, 
406  U.S.  934  (1972).  the  Tenth  Circuit 
upheld  title  HI.  In  United  States  v.  Coi, 
462  F.  2d  1293  (8th  Cir.  1972) ,  the  Eighth 
Circuit  upheld  the  statute.  Numerous 
district  courts  have  also  found  the  stat- 
ute constitutional.  Indeed,  only  one  dis- 
trict court  judge  to  date  has  found  the 
statute  defective.  In  United  States  v. 
Whitaker,  343  F.  Supp.  358  (E.D.  Pa. 
1972'.  Chief  Judge  Joseph  S.  Lord  III 
held  that  title  HI  did  not  meet  the  tests 
of  Berger  and  Katz. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  now,  however, 
that  the  third  circuit  has  just  rejected 
the  reasoning  of  Whitaker.  In  United 
States  V.  Cafero,  No.  72-1577,  decided 
January'  30,  1973.  the  court  of  appeals,  in 
a  masterful  opinion  by  Circuit  Judge 
Ruggero  Aldisert,  took  up  each  of  the 
points  in  Judge  Lord's  opinion  and 
demon-strated  their  fallacious  character. 
Since  Judge  Lord's  district  lies  in  the 
third  circuit,  the  Cafero  opinion  de- 
prives Whitaker  of  all  force  and  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  the  Cafero 
opinion  and  extend  my  congratulations 
to  the  Justice  Department — particularly 
to  Mr.  Sidney  M.  Glazer  and  John  J. 
Robinson  of  the  Criminal  Division,  the 
attorneys  who  have  had  to  carry  the  bur- 
den of  much  of  the  appellate  litigation  in 
the  surveillance  field.  If  the  Congress,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  the  courts 
can  work  together,  consistent  with  the 
Constitution.  I  believe  that  we  can  stem 
the  tide  of  crime  that  has  risen  in  our 
country  in  recent  years.  I,  therefore,  wel- 
come the  signs  now  beginning  to  emerge 
which  Indicate  there  will  be  greater  har- 
mony and  cooperation  between  the  three 
separate  but  equal  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  battling  crime  and  thus  mak- 
ing safe  again  our  homes,  our  streets, 
and  our  places  of  business  from  the  in- 
vasion and  assaults  of  this  aggressive  and 
persistent  enemy  of  civilized  society. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
Cafero  opinion  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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tltnrxD  Statu  Couxt  or  Appials  fob  ^SP* 
Thiso  Cbcxtit — ^Kos.  73-1677  and  72-1678 

(f^Qlted  States  of  America  v.  Joseph  E.  Cafero, 
so  known  as  Ernie;  Domlnlclc  Vlnclguerra 
^Bo  known  as  Dom;  Adam  Dl  Lauro,  also 
known  as  Tommy;  Peter  Maleno,  also 
known  as  Pete;  Elvera  Auferlo.  also  known 
as  Mary;  Florence  Orll&n;  Joseph  Perrlngo, 
also  known  as  Joe;  Donna  Tetl;  Josephine 
Amarose.  also  known  as  Josle;  John  Can- 
celll;  Joseph  E.  Cafero,  also  known  as  Ernie, 
Appellant  in  No.  72-1577;  Domlnlck  Vln- 
clguerra. also  known  as  Dom,  Appellant  in 
No.  72-1578) 

(D.C.  Criminal  No.  70-446) 
[Appeal   Prom   the    United    States   District 
Court  For  the  Eastern  District  of  Penn- 
sylvania] 
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ontnoM  OP  THx  cottxt 
Au>isnT.  Circuit  Judge. 
Appellants  were  tried  In  the  district  court 
multlcount  Indictments  charging  con- 
racy  and  use  of  Interstate  facilities  In  aid 
an  illegal  gambling  enterprise  In  violation 
18  VB.C.  i  1953.  Cafero  was  found  guilty 
.  both  counts;  Vlnclguerra,  on  the  con- 
si  Iracy  count.  The  questions  presented  for 
r«  ylew  In  these  appeals  are :  whether  Title  m, 
O  onlbus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  18  UJ3.C.  iS  3610-30,  offends  the 
Fi  iirth  Amendment  and  Is  therefore  unoon- 
st  tutlonal;  whether,  assuming  constitution- 
al ty,  there  was  compliance  with  the  statutory 
requirements  of  Title  HI;  whether  the  in- 
dictment was  sufficient;  and  whether  the 
tr  al  court  Improperly  admitted  certain  evl- 
d<ace. 

rhe  government's  proof  demonstrated  that 
Ci  fero  was  a  principal  In  an  Illegal  numbers 
tery  operating  In  PhUadelphla.  Bets  were 
placed  on  a  daUy  three-digit  number  which 
1  computed  from  the  parlmutuel  results  of 
slfled  races  at  Florida  race  tracks.  The 
re^ts  of  these   races   were  telephoned  to 
This  transmittal  was  made  within  a 
-hour  after  the  completion  of  each  race, 
origin  of  the  calls  to  Cafero  was  not 
placed  Into  evidence,  but  because  of  the  time 
between  the  end  of  the  race  and  the 
00  xununlcatlon  of  the  results,  the  govem- 
~  "It  relied  on  the  permissible  Inference  that 
calls  originated  In  Florida  and  terml- 
Bd  In  Pennsylvania.^  After  receiving  the 
telephonic   Information,   Cafero   would   call 
_    irra  and  others,  informing  them  of 
winning  digits.  Evidence  of  this  opera- 
'  was  received  from  a  government  tele- 
tiH>  placed  on  Cafero's  telephone  fol- 
J  court  authorization  under  Title  m. 
Application    for    the    coTirt-ordered    tele- 
pqonlc  Interception  was  made  by  the  FBI 
suppmted  by  affidavits  of  two  Inform- 
ona  of  whom  had  been  providing  infor- 
lon  to  the  FBI  "for  a  period  exceeding 
■  years,  such  Information  resulting  in  two 
Bral  convictions  In  the  gambling  neld  and 
local  gambling  arrests."   It  was  averred 
kt  the  second  Informant  had  consistently 
provided    Philadelphia    police    with    trust- 
information,  and  that  both   infor- 
obtalned  their  information  from  per- 
observatlons  and  from  Cafero  himself.' 
court  order  authorized  interception  for 
en  days  subject  to  earlier  termination  if 
objectives  were   attained.   The  wlretep 
--i  on  January  17.  1970.  and  terminated 
I  days  later  on  January  24,  1970.  Within 
days  of  this    termination,  the  gov- 
it  requested  a  postponement  of  the 
of  the  Inventory  required  by  18  VS.C. 
J(8)  (d) .  On  April  21, 1970,  a  court  order 
irlzed  such  a  postponement  for  thirty 
s.  The  Inventory  was  filed  on  May  13,  1970. 
tun  the  authorized  postponement  period.' 
trial,  appellants  made   appropriate  mo- 
is  to  suppress  the  evidence  on  grounds 
pnperly  noticed  In  these  appeals. 
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Before  this  court,  appellante  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  thoughtfiU  opinion  of  Chief 
Judge  Joseph  S.  Lord,  m,  in  United  States  v. 
Whitaker,  343  F.  Supp.  358  (EJ3.  Pa.  1972). 
m  which  Title  m  was  held  unconstitution- 
al. Appellants  rely  heavily  upon  this  opinion 
In  mounting  their  constitutional  attack. 
Boimd  by  pronouncements  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Whitaker  court  accepted  as  bed- 
rock the  principles  enunciated  in  iMpez  v. 
United  States,  373  U.S.  427  (1963) ;  Osbom  v. 
United  States.  385  VS.  323  (1966);  Berger  v. 
New  York.  388  U.S.  41  (1967);  and  Katz  v. 
United  StaUs.  389  U.S.  347  (1967).  Thus, 
Whitaker  does  not  accept  in  ipshis  verlHs  the 
theory  that  there  may  never  be  constitution- 
ally permissible  eavesdropping.*  Rather, 
Whitaker  holds  that  the  stetutory  procedures 
of  Title  m  do  not  comport  with  the  rigid 
requiremente  for  constitutionally  permis- 
sible court-supervised  interceptions  as  for- 
mulated by  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  formulation  was  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed by  Justice  Stewart  in  Kats.  supra 
389  U.S.  at  366: 

[UJnder  sufficiently  "precise  and  discrimi- 
nate circumstances."  a  federal  court  may 
empower  government  agents  to  employ  a  con- 
cealed electronic  device  "for  the  narrow  and 
particularized  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
truth  of  the  .  .  .  allegations"  of  a  "detailed 
factual  affidavit  alleging  the  commission  of 
a  specific  criminal  offense."  Osborne  v  United 
States,  385  U.S.  323,  329-330." 

Although  dissenting  in  Lopez  v.  United 
States,  supra.  Justice  Brennan  acknowledged 
that  lawful  electronic  surveillance  was  pos- 
sible: "The  requirements  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  are  not  Infiexlble.  or  obtusely 
unyielding  to  the  legitimate  needs  of  law 
enforcement.  It  is  at  least  clear  that  the 
procedure  of  antecedent  Justification  before 
a  magistrate  that  is  central  to  the  Fourth 
Amendment"  .  .  .  could  be  made  a  condi- 
tion of  lawful  electronic  surveillance  "  373 
U.S.  at  464. 

Thus,  prior  to  embarking  upon  an  analysis 
of  appellants'  Whitaker-h&sed  argument,  we 
reject  their  contention  that  the  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Amendmente  preclude  any  electronic 
surveillance.  Their  suggestion  that  such  a 
conclusion  is  commanded  by  Boyd  v  United 
States.  116  US.  616  (1886),  which  reviewed 
the  celebrated  English  case  of  Entick  v  Car- 
Hngton  and  Three  Other  King's  Messengers 
19  HOWELL'S  STATE  TRIAI^  1029  (1766), 
was  rejected  In  Berger,  supra.  388  UJ3  at 
49-63. 

//. 
Whitaker  found  Title  HI  constitutionally 
deficient  In  three  resijects: 

1.  Section  2618(6) ,  which  permlte  Intercep- 
tion for  up  to  a  thirty-day  period,  and  aUows 
for  court-authorized  extensions,  was  found 
to  present  "the  constitutional  objection  to 
lenthy  continuous  surveillance  expressed  In 
Berger.  Title  m's  intrusion  Is  not  'precise* 
nor  carefully  circumscribed'  nor  'very 
limited.'  The  fact  that  It  permlte  30-day  con- 
tinuous searches  which  are  only  half  as  long 
as  those  condemned  In  Berger  is  a  distinction 
without  constitutional  significance.  This 
aspect  of  Title  HI  alone  renders  the  Act  un- 
constitutional." 343  F.  Supp.  at  366-66. 

2.  Title  in  was  found  to  lack  specific 
guidelines  restricting  the  executing  officer's 
discretion.  "It  is  left  to  the  executing  officers 
to  determine  when  they  have  learned  enough 
details  concerning  enough  people  about  the 
offense  in  question  so  that  they  should  and 
must  stop  their  Interception  because  the 
authorized  objective  has  been  attained. 
WhUe  "ntle  m  U  a  significant  Improvement 
from  the  New  York  statute  fotind  uncon- 
stitutional in  Berger.  it  still  lodges  too  much 
discretion  in  the  executing  officers  to  comply 
with  the  Constitution."  343  P.  Supp.  at  367. 

3.  Finally,  Whitaker  found  that  Title  m 
"provides  for  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  by  not  requiring  prompt  notice  after 


authorized  Burveilance  has  been  completed  to 
those  pe<^le  whose  conversations  have  been 
Intercepted."  343  F.  Supp.  at  368. 

1. 

InltlaUy,  we  do  not  agree  with  the  Whitaker 
court's  observation  that  "HUe  m's  Intuslon 
Is  not  'precise'  nor  carefully  circumscribed' 
nor  'very  limited.'  "  343  F.  Supp.  at  365.  Sec. 
tion  2618(1)  (b)  provides  that  the  applica- 
tion must  contain  "a  full  and  complete  state, 
ment  of  the  facte  and  clrcimistances  ...  of 
the  type  of  communications  sought  to  be  in. 
tercepted."  The  appllcatlpn  must  contain 
details  of  the  particular  offense,  and  "a  par- 
ticular description  of  the  nature  and  loca- 
tion of  the  faculties"  where  the  interception 
is  to  be  made.  18  U.S.C.  S  2618(1)  (b).  More- 
over, after  considering  the  application,  the 
Judge  may  issue  an  intercept  authorization 
only  after  making  the  specific  findings  re- 
quired  by  section  2618(3).  Including  the  ex- 
istence of  probable  cause,  and  must  Include 
in  the  authorization: 

"(a)  the  identity  of  the  person,  if  known 
whose  communications  are  to  be  Intercepted' 

"(b)  the  nature  and  location  of  the  com- 
munications faculties  as  to  which,  or  the 
place  where,  authority  to  Intercept  Is 
granted; 

"(c)  a  particular  description  of  the  type  of 
communication  sought  to  be  Intercepted,  and 
a  statement  of  the  paticular  offense  to  which 
It  relates; 

"(d)  the  identity  of  the  agency  author- 
ized to  Intercept  the  communications,  and 
of  the  person  authorizing  the  application- 
and  ' 

"(e)  the  period  of  time  during  which  such 
Inteception  U  authorized.  Including  a  stete- 
ment  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Interception 
shall  automatlcaUy  terminate  when  the  de- 
scribed communlcalon  has  been  first  ob- 
tained." 

18U.S.C.  J2618(4). 

Confronted  with  the  argument  that  the 
Intrusion  authorized  by  'ntle  ni  is  not  suf- 
ficiently "precise,"  "circumscribed"  or  "Um- 
Ited."  the  Tenth  Circuit  responded  succinctly 
and,  In  our  view,  properly:  "As  we  view  It, 
Congress  was  seeking  to  deal  realistically 
with  highly  complex  problems  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  the  Constitution  We 
are  unable  to  say  that  the  product  faUs  to 
satisfy  the  Constitution.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  comply  with  the  requiremente 
of  Berfircr  and  Katz.  Section  2618(4)  of  -ntle 
HI  Is  as  precise  and  discriminate  in  Ite  ap- 
^J^u  rf'j,^  J^'^  demands  of  Berger  and 
Katz.    United  States  v.  Cox.  449  PJd  679  687 

mS^.^*'-  "'^^'  '"^-  *«<««*-  *06  US.' 934 

♦uJ^'^'i''"  ^  '^"'*8^  ^'**'s  rejection  of  the 
l^T^J^.^  maximum  requirement  of  section 
^818(5)  is  an  unspoken  premise  that  a 
shorter  time  might  have  passed  constitu- 
tional muster.  A  good  case  can  be  presented, 
however,  that  a  fifteen-day  period  would 
also  not  have  been  sufficiently  restrictive  in 
his  view,  for  the  order  In  Whitaker  was  for  a 
fifteen-day  search  with  reporte  on  the  fifth 
and  tenth  days.  343  F.  Supp.  at  366.  n  10. 
This  day-counting  approach  to  constitu- 
tional acceptebUlty.  however,  misses  the 
mark  because  it  overlooks  what  we  perceive 
to  be  the  clear  Congressional  Intent  that: 
(1)  the  length  of  Interception  in  each  case 
be  determined  by  Judicial  decision  on  a  case- 
by-case  basU.»  (2)  the  interception  be  termi- 
nated automatically,  not  necessarily  on  a  pre- 
determined calendar  date,  but  when  the  ob- 
jective of  the  authorization  U  achieved  18 
U.S.C.  J  2518(5):  and  (3)  while  there  is  a 
maximum  statutory  life  span  of  thirty  days 
for  each  approval  order,  each  Interception 
has  the  very  real  potential  of  earUer  extinc- 
tion, 18  U.S.C.  i  2518(6). 

The  thirty-day  period  contemplated  by 
Title  ni  is  a  statutory  maximum,  not  an 
automatic  authorization  for  continuous  In- 
terceptions for  thirty  days.  Whitaker  con- 
strued 18  U.S.C.  {  2518(4)  (e)  as  making  auto- 
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matlc  termination  discretionary  with  the  u- 
BUlng  Judge,  thus  permitting  continued 
interception  without  a  showing  of  probable 
cause  after  the  first  sought  commimlcation 
has  been  obtained.  In  this  respect.  Judge 
Lord  observed: 

"If  a  Judge  exercised  certain  discretionary 
powers  which  the  Act  gives  him.  the  order 
may  not  violate  the  Fourth  Amendment.  The 
difficulty,  though,  is  precisely  that  those  pow- 
ers are  discretionary  and  not  mandated.  It 
foUows  that  the  Act  does  not  command  a 
constitutional  order;  it  permlte  an  uncon- 
stitutional one." 

343  P.  Supp.  at  363. 

We  do  not  agree  with  this  taterpretatlon  of 
the  Act.  Section  2618(4)  (e)  must  be  inter- 
preted In  light  of  section  2518(5)  which 
provides: 

"No  order  entered  under  this  section  may 
authorize  or  approve  the  Interception  of  any 
wire  or  oral  communication  for  any  period 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective of  the  authorization,  nor  in  any  event 
longer  than  thirty  days.  .  .  .  Every  order  and 
extension  thereof  shall  contain  a  provision 
that  the  authorization  to  Intercept  .  .  .  must 
terminate  upon  attainment  of  the  author- 
ized objective,  or  In  any  event  in  thirty 
days." 

We  do  not  read  this  section  as  providing 
for  automatic  termination  upon  attainment 
of  the  objective  of  the  authorization  only  If 
a  statement  to  this  effect  Is  Included  In  the 
authorization  pursuant  to  section  2518(4)  (e) 
and,  in  the  absence  of  such  a  statement,  as 
permitting  continuous  surveUlance  for  a  pe- 
riod of  up  to  thirty  days.  Rather,  we  Interpret 
section  2518(6)  as  requiring  automatic  ter- 
mination upon  attainment  of  the  objective 
of  the  authorization  irrespective  of  whether 
a  statement  to  this  effect  has  been  Included 
by  the  authorizing  Judge.  Thus,  the  thirty- 
day  period  provided  In  the  statute  does  not 
represent  the  statutory  Ufe  of  all  authoriza- 
tions not  containing  a  statement  requiring 
termination  upon  attainment  of  the  objec- 
tive. Instead,  the  thirty-day  period  Is  merely 
a  statutory  limitation  on  the  life  of  any  au- 
thorization, which  terminates  every  authori- 
zation at  the  end  of  thirty  days  regardless  of 
whether  the  objective  of  the  authorization 
has  been  sichleved.  We  find  support  for  this 
position  in  the  language  of  section  2618(1) 
(d)  which  requires  that  where  automatic  ter- 
mination Is  not  desired  upon  obtaining  the 
described  communication,  the  application 
must  specifically  set  forth  facte  establishing 
probable  cause  to  believe  that  additional 
communications  of  the  same  type  will  be  re- 
ceived. We  conclude,  therefore,  that  section 
2618(4)  (e)  must  be  construed  as  requiring 
automatic  termination  upon  interception  of 
the  first  sought  communication  or  the 
achievement  of  the  Interception's  objective 
unless  the  Judge  finds  probable  cause  to 
Justify  continued  surveUlance. 

Thus,  the  offensive  autocracy  of  the  cal- 
endar condemned  in  Berger  has  been  sup- 
planted by  Judicial  authority  In  the  first  In- 
stance, by  the  right  of  sua  sponte  Judicial 
review  at  any  time,  and  by  the  expiration  of 
stetutory  authority  to  continue  the  intercep- 
tion once  the  objective  has  been  achieved. 
Carte  blanche  is  given  no  one.  Executing  of- 
ficers are  not  free  to  Interpret  beyond  attain- 
ment of  their  objective  for  an  hour,  a  day, 
seven  days,  or  twenty-nine  days.  They  are 
allotted  time  to  achieve  an  objective,  period. 
Should  they  intercept  beyond  this  time,  they 
have  violated  the  Act. 

We  find  nothing  in  this  statutory  schema 
to  offend  the  standards  previously  expressed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  regarding  the  tem- 
poral aspecte  of  the  authorization.  Accord- 
ingly, we  reject  the  Whitaker  rationale  and 
align  this  court  squarely  with  the  other  cir- 
culte  which  have  addressed  this  Issue.  In 
United  States  v.  Cox.  462  F.2d  1293.  1303  (8th 
Clr.  1972) ,  the  court  said: 


"We  do  not,  however,  read  Osbom,  Katm 
and  Berger  as  holding  that  only  "rifle  shot" 
eavesdrops  are  constltutlonaUy  permissible. 

"Obviously  an  electronic  search  extending 
over  a  period  of  time  wUI  encompass  over- 
hearing Irrelevant  conversations,  but  the 
search  of  a  biUldlng  wUl  likewise  Involve  see- 
ing and  hearing  irrelevant  objecte  and  con- 
versations. [See  Berger,  supra,  388  U.S.  at 
108.)  We  therefore  reject  the  assertion  that 
only  single-conversation  Interceptions  are 
constitutionally  permissible,  and  we  agree 
with  the  Tenth  Circuit  [  United  States  v.  Cox. 
supra,  449  F.2d  679]  that  Berger.  Katz.  and 
Osbom  do  not  indicate  the  contrary.  We  read 
those  opinions  as  saying  that  "adequate 
Judicial  supervision  or  protective  procedures" 
[Berger,  supra,  388  U.S.  at  60]  such  as  are 
required  by  this  Act  provide  the  reasonable- 
ness which  the  Fourth  Amendment  requires." 

Conceding  that  Title  m  as  construed  by 
this  court  requires  mandatory  termination 
and  therefore  minimizes  Interceptions,  appel- 
lante nevertheless  virge  that  the  mandatory 
termination  aspecte  of  the  Act  are  Ulusory.* 
It  Is  claimed  that  once  probable  cause  existe 
to  Justify  the  Initial  Interception,  the  actual 
Interception  of  a  described  communication 
wiU  a  fortiori  establish  probable  cause  for 
continued  surveUlance.  This  argument 
prompte  numerous  observations.  First,  it 
ignores  the  statutory  requirement  that  con- 
tinued Interceptions  require  a  new  showing 
of  probable  cause,  18  U.S.C.  5  2618(1),  (3), 
(5),  and  any  such  additional  surveUlance  is 
subject  to  effective  Judicial  supervision.  That 
Is,  the  statutory  schema  requires  the  Judicial 
officer  to  be  aware  of  the  on-golng  nature  of 
the  surveUlance;  in  his  discretion,  he  may 
order  periodic  reporte  or  Interpose  any  other 
appropriate  safeguards.  18  U.S.C.  5  2518(6). 
More  Important,  the  demonstration  of  prob- 
able cause  for  continued  surveUlance  and  the 
application  for  such  survelUance  are  also 
subject  to  section  2618(3)  (c)  which  requires 
that  the  authorizing  Judge  find  that  "normal 
Investigative  procedures  have  been  tried  and 
have  failed  or  reasonably  appear  to  be  un- 
likely to  succeed  If  tried  or  to  be  too  dan- 
gerous." We  are  not  so  naive  as  to  assume 
that  the  posslbUity  of  abuse  does  not  Inhere. 
"Bootstrapping."  the  phenomenon  of  one 
interception  begetting  another  in  the  guise 
of  probable  cause,  may  occur.  However,  this 
posslbUity  does  not  render  Title  in  facially 
unconstitutional.  Rather,  alleged  departures 
from  the  strictures  of  the  statute  are  best 
dealt  with  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
3. 
The  Whitaker  court  found  "too  much  dis- 
cretion in  the  executing  officers  to  comply 
with  the  Constitution."  343  F.  Supp.  at  367. 
This  conclusion  is  closely  related  to  that 
court's  prior  conclusion  that  Title  III  per- 
mlte continuous  extended  interceptions  of 
the  type  held  unconstitutional  in  Berger. 
However,  [t)he  dragnet  nature  of  the  New 
York  law  (in  Berger]  resulted  not  only  from 
the  duration  of  the  warrant,  but  also  from 
the  failure  to  confine  the  investigator's  lati- 
tude with  .  .  .  various  safeguards.  .  .  ."  United 
States  V.  Cox.  supra,  462  F.2d  at  1303.  Thus, 
it  appears  that  this  conclusion  was  prompted 
by  the  Whitaker  court's  interpretation  of 
section  2518(4)  (e)  as  subjecting  automatic 
termination  to  the  authorizing  Judge's  dis- 
cretion under  section  2518(6),  rather  than 
making  it  mandatory.  As  heretofore  dis- 
cussed, we  have  concluded  otherwise.  Title 
m  aUows  the  executing  officer  considerably 
less  discretion  that  the  New  York  statute 
in  Berger.  No  longer  can  the  officer  continue 
survelUance  without  effective  Judicial  super- 
vision. If  survelUance  is  Improperly  con- 
tinued after  the  authorization  has  termi- 
nated, such  survelUance  is  unlawful  and 
subject  to  suppression.  18  U.S.C.  5  2518 
(10) (a). 
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Moreover,  a  comparison  Is  invited  to  the 
Judicial  supervision  involved  in  typical 
searches  for  tangible  objecte,  where  the 
posslbUity  existe  that  the  executing  officer 
may  search  beyond  the  scope  of  his  warrant. 
The  traditional  means  of  curbing  such  con- 
duct has  been  Indirect  Judicial  supervision 
through  suppression  of  unlawfuUy  seized 
evidence.  This  marks  a  critical  difference  be- 
tween the  condemned  New  York  law  and 
Title  ni.  By  terminating  interception  upon 
attainment  of  the  objective,  Title  in  has 
made  it  possible  for  courte  to  exclude  evi- 
dence obtained  through  continuation  of  the 
interception  after  the  authorization  has  ter- 
minated. Under  Title  m,  the  time  at  which 
the  authorization  terminated  is  an  ascer- 
tainable fact.  Such  a  determination  could 
not  be  made  under  the  New  York  law  which 
contained  no  automatic  termination  provi- 
sion. Thus,  under  Title  m  suppression  pro- 
vides a  realistic  remedy — unavaUable  in 
Berger — for  abuse  of  discretion  by  the  exe- 
cuting officer. 

Whitaker  refers  to  an  alleged  InabUlty  to 
describe  with  particularity  the  nature  of  the 
information  to  be  Intercepted.  Because  the 
court  concluded  that  "more  specific  guide- 
lines" must  be  given  the  executing  officers, 
too  much  discretion  is  vested  In  the  officers, 
and  therefore,  the  Act  is  unconstitutional. 
However.  Whitaker  never  indicates  what 
these  guidelines  should  be,  and  Intlmat*- 
that  It  is  impossible  to  fashion  them.  343 
P.  Supp.  at  366.  Thus  postured,  this  argu- 
ment Is  but  a  paraphrase  of  the  thesis  that 
the  very  nattire  of  the  search  for  oral  com- 
munication by  the  use  of  electronic  devices 
is  flatly  proscribed  by  the  Constitution.  See 
Justice  Douglas'  dissent  from  the  denial  of 
certiorari.  Cox  v.  United  States.  406  U.S.  934 
(1972) .  This  approach  was  explicitly  rejected 
by  Osbom,  Berger  and  Katz. 

Moreover,  Title  m  contains  a  noteworthy 
emphasis  on  particularities.  "jA]  particular 
description  of  the  type  of  communication 
sought  to  be  intercepted"  Is  required.  18 
UjB.C.  5  2518(1)  (b)(lU),  and  (4)(c).The  ap- 
plication must  contain  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  facte.  Including  details  of  the 
particular  offense,  and  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  natiire  and  location  of  the  facili- 
ties where  the  interception  Is  to  be  made.  18 
VS.C.  5  3518(1)  (b).  The  Judge  may  even  re- 
quire the  appUcant  to  furnish  additional  evi- 
dence. 18  UJ3.C.  5  3618(3).  The  Judge  must 
make  specific  findings  of  fact  prior  to  au- 
thorizing Interception  of  a  conununlcatlon. 
18  U.S.C.  5  3518(3).  Additionally,  provision  Is 
made  for  relief  in  the  event  that  "the  order 
of  authorization  ...  Is  insufficient  on  ite 
face."  "the  interception  was  not  made  in 
conformity  with  the  order  of  authorization," 
or  for  any  other  reason  "the  communication 
was  unlawfully  intercepted."  18  USC. 
5  3618(10)  (a) .  We  reject,  therefore,  the  con- 
tention that  Title  m  veste  too  much  discre- 
tion In  the  executing  officer  because  of  an 
unavoidable  lack  of  precision  in  describing 
the  proposed  object  of  the  interception  Sup- 
pression remains  the  appropriate  remedy 
when  Impreclslons  in  an  application  or  a 
warrant  attain  constitutional  dimension,  or 
when  execution  of  the  warrant  is  improper. 
3. 

Finally,  the  Whitaker  court  found  Title  m 
deficient  "by  not  requiring  prompt  notice 
after  authorization  surveillance  has  been 
completed  to  those  people  whose  conversa- 
tions have  been  intercepted."  343  F.  Supp. 
at  368.  "WhUe  the  question  of  post-search 
notice  is  admittedly  a  novel  question  under 
the  Fourth  Amendment,  considering  a  herit- 
age which  does  not  Include  secret  searches, 
we  find  a  violation  because  '[tlhe  Amend- 
ment is  to  be  liberally  construed  and  all  owe 
the  duty  of  vigilance  for  Ite  effective  enforce- 
ment  lest  there  shall  be  Impairment  of  the 
rights  for  the   protection  of   which   It   wa« 
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a<l  opted."  Oo-Bart  Importing  Company  v. 
Uilted  States.  282  U.S.  344,  367.  51  S.Ct.  163. 
151.  75  L.Ed.  374  (1931)."  343  P.  Supp.  at  369. 
?V)r  support  of  this  novel  proposition,  the 
CO  irt  did  not  rely  on  Berger  or  Its  progeny. 
In  itead.  It  reasoned :  "Secret  searches  by  defl- 
nl  Ion  peach  the  outer  limits  of  what  Is  per- 
m:  sslble  under  the  Fourth  Amendment,  but 
th  m  to  delay  notice  to  the  subject  of  the 
search  for  a  substantial  period  of  time  be- 
ise  It  might  hamper  an  Investigation  Is 
our  view  well  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
istltutlon."  343  F.Supp.  at  369. 
rhere  Is  superficial  appeal  to  this  conten- 
especlally  the  dangers  of  extending  this 
co|icept  to  the  area  of  traditional  searches, 
the  observation  that  while  Title  III  re- 
a  notice  to  the  person  named  In  the 
18  VS.C.  5  2518(8)  (d).  It  does  not 
disclosure  to  him  of  the  Inventory, 
does  It  provide  mandatory  notice  to  per- 
not  named  In  the  order,  although  the 
lasjilng  Judge  may  so  direct.  But  the  "secret 
•  argument  is  quite  another  thing.  In- 
the  Supremo  Court  has  already  ruled 
a  secret  electronic  surveillance  may 
with  the  Fourth  Amendment.  Lopez, 
03\>om,  Berger  and  Katz,  supra. 

find  It  difficult  to  accept  the  propoel- 
that  a  search  may  be  deemed  reason- 
and    therefore   constitutional,   during 
various   stages   of   application   for   au- 
ezecutlon,    supervision    of    the 
Interception,   and   termination,   only   to   be 
ab  initio  because  of  the  opera- 
of  some  condition  subsequent,  to-wit. 
l^lure  to  give  notice  of  the  itenas  seized, 
the   context   of   traditional   search    war- 
rants, a  failure  to  comply  with  certain  pro- 
cequral   requirements   of    F.R.Cr.P.    41    has 
held  not  to  amount  to  deprivation  of 
Amendment     rights     necessitating 
1  presslon.  Thus,  failure  to  deliver  a  copy 
;he  warrant  to  the  party  whose  premises 
searched  until  the  day  after  the  search 
not  render  the  search  "unreasonable" 
:erms  of  the  Fourth  Amendment.  United 
V.  McKemie.  446  FJd  949    (6th  Clr. 
).'  Similarly,  delay  In  execution  of  the 
warrant  does  not  render  Inadmissible  evl- 
selzed,  absent  a  showing  of  prejudice 
the   defendants   resulting   from   the  de- 
United  States  v.  Harper,  450  F.2d  1032 
Clr.    1971).    Finally,    the    return    of    a 
walrant  has  been  held  to  be  a  ministerial 
and  failure  to  Include  an  Item  In  the 
Inventory  attached  to  the  return  does  not 
suppression  of  the  particular  Item. 
Vn\ted  States  v.  Moore,  452  P.2d   569    f6th 
1971),  cert,  denied,  407  VSa.  910  (1972). 
the  context  of  electronic  sxirvelllance, 
are  aware  that  this  court  has  held  that 
complete   and  deliberate   failure   to  file 
Inventory"  Is  not  merely  a  failure  In  a 
teral"     aspect     of     the     surveillance. 
ted    States    v.    Eastman.    465    F.2d    1057 
Clr.   1972).   In  suppressing  evidence   In 
man,     we     pointed     out     that~*'(t)he 
of  our  decision  on  this  aspect 
he  case  at  bar  is  not  one  In  which  an 
Inventory  was  delayed  but  rather  is  one  In 
specific  provisions  of  Title  III  were 
delfserately  and  advertently  not  followed." 
P.2d  at  1062.  Suppression  was  mandated 
18  U.S.C.  §  2515  which  "imposes  an  evl- 
sanction    to    compel     compliance 
the  other  prohibitions  of  the  chapter." 
US.    Code    Cong,    and    Admin.    News, 
In    United   States   v.  LaGorga.   336   F. 
190    (W.D.Pa.   1971).  Judge  Weis  dls- 
the  case  of  delay  in  filing  notice 
the  surveillance  had   been  completed 
the  facts  of  Eastman.  We  believe  this 
Is  relevant  here  for  It  points  out 
in    Eastman    the    failure    to    comply 
the  provisions  of  Title  III  was  begun 
the  authorization  stages  of  that  survell- 
and  persisted   throughout   the  entire 
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procedure.  The  authorizing  Judge  In  East- 
man expressly  "waived"  the  post  search 
notice  provisions  of  Title  HI  at  the  time  he 
authorized  the  Interception.  LaGorga  and 
Eastman  make  it  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
suppression  In  Eastman  was  statutorily 
mandated  by  its  peculiar  facts.  Further- 
more, any  Fourth  Amendment  overtones 
of  Eastman  result  not  from  post-search 
ministerial  delay  or  error,  but  from  a  de- 
liberate attempt  initiated  prior  to  the 
search  to  avoid  procedures  mandated  fol- 
lowing the  search. 

It  would  appear  that  In  the  literal  context 
of  the  Fourth  Amendment,  post-search 
notice  of  an  electronic  interception  may 
properly  relate  only  to  the  issue  of  "reason- 
ableness" in  the  conduct  of  "searches  and 
seizures."  It  Is  established  federal  practice 
that  a  traditional  search  warrant  be  returned 
to  the  issuing  magistrate.  F.R.Cr.P.  41(c), 
that  the  warrant  may  be  executed  and  re- 
turned only  within  ten  days  after  its  date, 
that  the  person  from  whom  or  from  whose 
premises  the  property  was  taken  be  given  a 
copy  of  the  warrant  and  a  receipt,  that  an 
inventory  be  made  which  accompanies  the 
return,  and  that  the  issuing  authority  upon 
request  deliver  a  copy  of  the  inventory  to 
the  person  from  whom  the  property  was 
taken.  P.R.Cr.P.  41(d).  The  unique  nature 
of  oral  surveillance  precludes  utilization  of 
Identical  procedures.  Title  in  requires  that 
an  Inventory  be  filed  within  a  reasonable  time 
but  not  later  than  ninety  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  application  for  an  order.  This 
inventory  must  include  notice  of  the  (1) 
fact  of  the  entry  of  the  order.  (2)  the  period 
of  Interception,  and  (3i  whether  actual 
interception  took  place.  Upon  motion,  the 
Issuing  court  may  make  available  such  por- 
tions of  intercepted  communications  "as 
the  Judge  determines  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
Justice."  18  U.S.C.  5  2518f8)  (d) . 

We  do  not  share  the  Whitaker  court  view 
that  this  procedure  lacks  the  degree  of 
promptness  required  by  the  Constitution.  As 
we  have  observed,  the  constitutional  stand- 
ard for  searches  and  seizures  relating  to  both 
tangible  objects  and  communications  is  the 
reasonableness  of  the  governmental  action. 
Only  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  are 
beyond  the  constitutional  pale.  A  statute 
which  requires  an  inventory  to  be  filed  within 
"a  reasonable  time"  cannot,  without  more, 
be  said  to  offend  this  test.  If,  in  a  given  case,' 
there  is  undue  delay,  that  contention  may 
be  pressed  In  an  appropriate  averment  alleg- 
ing non-compliance  with  the  statute.  The 
vice  of  unreasonable  delay  is  a  factor  to  be 
measured  within  the  contours  of  the  statute. 
and  should  not  be  used  to  shape  those  con- 
tours into  an  unconstitutional  form.  Simply 
stated,  the  Congressional  mandate  places  a 
premium  on  reasonable  notice  of  the  Inven- 
tory. If  this  Is  found  lacking,  then  there  has 
been  no  compliance.  Clearly,  however,  courts 
should  exercise  great  care  In  granting  exten- 
sions beyond  the  ninety-day  period  for  the 
filing  of  inventories. 

The  same  analysis  should  applv  to  Inspec- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  interception 
which  Title  in  leaves  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Issuing  court  "as  the  Judge  determines 
to  be  In  the  Interest  of  Justice."  Where  there 
has  been  an  Improper  denial  of  an  appro- 
priate motion  for  inspection,  traditional 
safeguards  of  due  process  and  orderly  trial 
procedures  exist  to  afford  sufficient  protec- 
tion. As  an  abstract  proposition,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  mandate  the  Inspection  in  all 
Instances,  but  where  there  are  oval  inter- 
ceptions there  must  be  fealty  to  the  concept 
of  privacy.'  Because  any  Inspection  Is  a  pub- 
lication, there  must  be  concern  for.  If  not 
concession  to,  the  rights  of  those  parties 
who  figure  or  participate  In  the  Intercepted 
conversations,  but  who  were  not  named  In 
the  order.  It  was  the  Congressional  wisdom 
to    entrust    the    inspection,    and    therefore 


publication,  to  the  coiute  as  the  subject  of 
judicial  decision.  The  parameters  of  "the 
Interest  of  justice"  within  the  statutory 
schema  and  the  Federal  Constitution  remain 
to  be  fashioned  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  For 
our  Immediate  purposes  we  decide  only  that 
the  Congressional  decision  to  entrust  this 
Inspection  to  the  judicial  process  Is  not 
offensive  to  the  Fourth  Amendment.  The 
New  York  procedure  condemned  In  Berger 
did  not  "provide  for  a  return  on  the  warrant 
thereby  leaving  full  discretion  In  the  officer 
as  to  the  use  of  seized  conversations  of  in- 
nocent as  well  as  guilty  parties."  Berger  v 
New  York,  supra,  388  U.S.  at  60.  We  conclude 
that  this  objection  has  been  adequately 
negated  by  the  provisions  of  Title  III. 

For  these  reasons,  we  reject  the  holding  of 
United  States  v.  Whitaker  that  Title  lU  is 
unconstitutional,  and  thereby  place  our- 
selves in  agreement  with  courts  of  appeals 
and  district  courts  which  have  adjudicated 
the  constitutionality  of  Title  ni.» 

Alternatively,  appellants  argue  that  the 
government  failed  to  comply  with  section 
2516(1),  concerning  who  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  may  authorize  an  application 
for  electronic  surveillance.  This  argument  is 
premised  on  the  fact  that  the  Attorney 
General  personally  authorized  the  applica- 
tion, and  Indicated  his  approval  by  Initialing 
a  memorandum  addressed  to  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General  Will  Wilson  which  authorized 
him  to  perform  the  ministerial  task  of  In- 
forming the  particular  trial  attorney  to  sub- 
mit the  authorized  application  to  the  court. 
The  applicant  was  sent  a  letter  over  Will  Wil- 
son's signature  which  was  In  fact  signed  by 
Henry  E.  Petersen,  then  Deputy  Assistant  At- 
torney General  .">  Whatever  uncertainty  previ- 
ously attended  the  propriety  of  this  specific 
procedure  has  now  been  resolved  by  this  court 
adversely  to  appellants'  contentions.  United 
States  v.  Ceraso.  467  P.2d  647  (3d  Clr.  1972); 
United  States  v.  Ceraso,  467  P.2d  653  (3d  Cir 
X972)." 

IV. 

Appellants  contend  that  the  Indictment 
listed  19  overt  acts  Involving  telephone  calls 
none  of  which  were  specifically  stated  to  be 
Interstate.  Proof  at  trial  showed  that  6  of 
the  telephone  calls  in  which  Cafero  received 
the  "number"  were  transmitted  within  thirty 
minutes  of  the  availability  of  the  race  results 
from  Florida.'^  Prom  this  evidence,  the  gov- 
ernment requested  the  jury  to  draw  the  In- 
ference that  these  calls  were  Interstate.  The 
Jury  was  repeatedly  Instructed  that  they 
must  find  an  Interstate  telephone  call  by  a 
member  of  the  conspiracy  in  order  to  convict. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  Jury  properly 
weighed  the  evidence  and  drew  the  appropri- 
ate Inference.  Moreover,  we  are  satisfied  with 
the  disposition  of  this  point  by  Judge 
Pullam." 

V. 

We  have  examined  appellants'  other  con- 
tentions. Including  those  relating  to  the 
reception  of  evidence,  and  find  them  to  be 
without  merit.  We  have  concluded  that  the 
language  of  the  Intercept  order,  "Intercept 
wire  communications  of  Joseph  E.  Cafero, 
and  unknown  others,  from  the  telephone  fa- 
cilities" (emphasis  supplied).  Includes  In- 
coming as  well  as  outgoing  telephone  calls. 
Evidence  of  bribery  of  local  police  officials 
was  properly  Introduced  not  to  show  a  mere 
propensity  of  disposition  to  commit  a  crime, 
but  for  purposes  of  Identification  and  to 
prove  the  conspiracy.  The  evidence  was  ad- 
missible under  the  law  of  this  circuit  for 
such  a  limited  purpose.  See  Judge  Biggs'  au- 
thoritative analysis  in  United  States  v.  Mines, 
—  P.  2d  —  (No  72-1312.  3d  Clr.  1972).  We 
hold  further  there  was  no  abuse  of  the  trial 
court's  discretion  In  admitting  newspaper 
clippings,  in  allowing  testimony  based  on 
racing  Information  contained  In  those  cup- 
pings and  the  "Daily  Racing  Form,"  and  in 
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permitting  an  FBI  agent  to  testify  as  an  ex- 
pert witness  on  gam.bllng  matters. 

The  judgments  of  conviction  will  be  af- 
firmed. 

A  True  Copy: 

Teste: 

Clerk  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Third  Circuit. 

FOOTNOTES 

1  Florida  law  prohibits  the  dissemination 
of  race  results  less  than  one-half  hour  after 
the  completion  of  each  race  except  for  the 
feature  race.  16  FLA.  STAT.  ANNO.  550:35 
(1)(2K 

»We  find  that  the  issuing  Judge  made 
proper  findings  of  probable  cause,  18  U.S.C. 
12518(3),  meeting  the  requirements  of 
Aouilar  v.  Texas,  378  U.S.  108  (1964);  Spinelli 
V.  United  States,  393  U.S.  1410  (1969);  and 
United  States  v.  Singleton,  439  F.  2d  381, 
383-85  (3d  Cir.  1971). 

'  Upon  review  of  the  record  we  find  that  the 
issuing  Judge  did  not  abuse  his  discretion  In 
finding  good  cause  for  the  extension  of  time. 
Because  the  inventory  was  in  fact  filed,  the 
doctrine  of  United  States  v.  Eastman.  465  P. 
2d  1057  (3d  Cir.  1972),  Is  not  applicable.  See 
pp.  17-18,  infra. 

*  Professor  Ralph  S.  Spritzer  is  an  articu- 
late advocate  of  this  theory:  "Electronic 
Surveillance  by  Leave  of  the  Magistrate:  The 
Case  in  Opposition,"  118  U  Pa.  L.  Rev.  169 
(1969).  The  article  adopts  the  major  prem- 
ise of  Justice  Douglas'  dissent  In  Osbom  v. 
United  States,  supra,  385  U.S.  at  352:  "I 
would  adhere  to  Gouled  (v.  United  States, 
255  U.S.  298  (1921)  )  and  bar  the  use  of  all 
testimonial  evidence  obtained  by  wiretap- 
ping or  by  an  electronic  device." 

■  "A  wiretap  can  take  up  to  several  days 
or  longer  to  Install.  Other  forms  or  devices 
may  take  even  longer.  The  provision  |  §  2618 
|6)  ]  is  intended  to  recognize  that  each  case 
must  rest  on  Its  own  facts."  Senate  Report, 
1968  U.S.  Code  Cong,  and  Admin,  News,  at 
2192. 

'  See  Schwartz,  "The  Legitimation  of  Elec- 
tronic Eavesdropping:  The  Politics  of  'Law 
and  Order'."  67  Mich.  L.  Rev.  455  (1969). 

'See  also  United  States  v.  Averell,  296  P. 
Supp.  1004  (E.D.  N.T.  1969)  (two  and  one- 
half  year  delay  in  filing  warrant  return  and 
Inventory ) . 

*  Title  III  has  as  Its  dual  purpose  (1)  pro- 
tecting the  privacy  of  wire  and  oral  com- 
munications, and  (2)  delineating  on  a  uni- 
form basis  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
under  which  the  Interception  of  wire  and 
oral  communications  may  be  authorized.  To 
assure  the  privacy  of  oral  and  wire  communi- 
cations, title  III  prohibits  all  wiretapping  and 
electronic  surveillance  by  persons  other  than 
duly  authorized  law  enforcement  officers  en- 
gaged In  the  Investigation  or  prevention  of 
specified  types  of  serious  crimes,  and  only 
after  authorization  of  a  court  order  obtained 
after  a  showing  and  finding  of  probable 
cause. 

Senate  Report,  1968  U.S.  Code  Cong,  and 
Admin.  News,  at  2153. 

»In  accord  with  our  holding  are  United 
States  V.  Cox,  462  F.2d  1293  (8th  Cir.  1973); 
United  States  v.  Cox,  449  F.2d  679  (10th  Clr. 
1971 ) .  All  of  the  other  district  court  cases 
hold  that  Title  m  Is  constitutional.  United 
States  V.  Focarile,  340  F.  Supp.  1033  (D.  Md. 
1972) :  United  States  v.  LaGorga,  336  F.  Supp. 
190  (W.D.  Pa.  1971);  United  States  v.  King, 
335  P.  Supp.  523  (S.D.  Cal.  1971);  United 
States  V.  Lawson,  334  P.  Supp.  612  (E.D.  Pa. 
1971);  United  States  v.  Becker,  334  P.  Supp. 
546  (S.D.  N.Y.  1971) ;  United  States  v.  Perillo, 
333  P.  Supp.  914  (D.  Del.  1971) ;  United  States 
V.  Leta,  332  P.  Supp.  1357  (MJ3.  Pa.  1971); 
United  States  v.  Scott,  331  P.  Supp.  233,  238- 
41  (D.D.C.  1971);  United  States  v.  Cantor, 
328  P.  Supp.  561  (EX).  Pa.  1971);  United 
States  V.  Sklaroff.  323  P.  Supp.  296  (S.D. 
Pla.  1971);  United  States  v.  Escandar,  319  P. 
Supp.  295  (S.D.  Pla.  1970),  reversed  on  other 


grounds  sub  nom.  United  States  v.  Robinson, 
40  U.S.L.W,  2454  (6th  Clr.,  Jan.  12,  1972). 
rehearing  en  banc  granted,  11  Cr.  L.  Rep. 
2605  (5th  Clr..  July  21,  1972). 

The  Supreme  Court  has  discussed  Title  III, 
but  has  not  yet  passed  on  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Act.  See  Alderman  v.  United 
States,  supra,  394  U.S.  at  175  (1969);  Gel- 
bard  V.  United  States,  408  U.S.  41  (1972); 
United  States  v.  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan.  407  U.S. 
297  (1972). 

"Not  Included  In  these  circumstances  is 
the  procedure  by  which  Sol  Llndenbaum 
acted  for  the  Attorney  General  In  authorizing 
the  application  which  is  now  sub  judice  be- 
fore this  court  in  United  States  v.  Cihal,  No. 
72-1201,  en  banc. 

"Section  2518(1)  (e)  requires  that  each 
application  for  an  order  authorizing  tele- 
phone Interception  include : 

A  full  and  complete  statement  of  the  facts 
concerning  all  previous  applications  known 
to  the  individual  authorizing  and  making  the 
application,  made  to  any  Judge  for  authoriza- 
tion to  intercept,  or  for  approval  of  Intercep- 
tions of,  wire  or  oral  communlcatlns  Involv- 
ing any  of  the  same  persons,  facilities  or 
places  specified  In  the  application,  and  the 
action  taken  by  the  Judge  on  each  such  ap- 
plication; . .  . 

In  his  application  to  Judge  Lord.  Mr.  Hend- 
erson stated : 

No  other  application  for  authorization  to 
Intercept  wire  or  oral  communications  from 
the  above-described  or  any  other  facility  has 
been  made  in  connection  with  the  Instant  in- 
vestigation. 

The  affidavit  of  an  FBI  agent,  which  was  In- 
corporated by  reference  into  the  application. 
Indicated  that  Information  relevant  to  this 
Investigation  had  been  obtained  from  a  prior 
wiretap  authorized  as  part  of  a  separate  In- 
vestigation on  a  different  telephone  used  by 
another  individual,  Monzelll. 

Because  certain  Information  relevant  to 
the  Cafero  Investigation  was  acquired  from 
the  Monzelll  wiretap,  appellant  argues  that 
the  applicant's  statement  to  the  Issuing 
court  violated  the  Act,  and  hence  the  Inter- 
cepted material  should  be  suppressed  as  a 
violation  of  S  2518(1)  (e) .  The  Monzelll  wire- 
tap did  not  relate  to  the  same  facilities  and 
could  be  considered  *  separate  investigation. 
Irrespective  of  Mr.  Henderson's  oral  state- 
ment, however,  the  supporting  affidavit  dis- 
closed the  Monzelll  wiretap.  Therefore,  even 
If  the  statement  by  Mr.  Henderson  were  tech- 
nically Incorrect,  any  possible  error  was  cxired 
by  the  disclosure  of  the  other  vrtretap  by  the 
affidavit  Incorporated  in  the  application. 

'*  See  note  1.  supra. 

«  Unquestionably,  the  indictment  Is  poorly 
drawn,  '.n  that  while  charging  specifically 
some  19  telephone  calls  as  constituting  overt 
acts  in  carrying  out  the  conspiracy  charged, 
the  Indictment  does  not  allege  that  any  of 
these  telephone  calls  were  Interstate.  It  can 
be  argued  that  ■the  Indictment  may  have 
been  drawn  on  the  theory  that  any  use  of 
the  telephone,  even  for  purely  local  calls, 
would  make  cut  the  offense  charged,  since 
the  telephone  Is  a  facility  used  In  Interstate 
commerce  since  the  telephone  Is  a  facility 
used  in  Interstate  commerce.  United  States  v. 
De  Sapio,  299  P.  Supp.  436  (S.D.  NY.  1969) , 
holds  that  an  actual  Interstate  communica- 
tion must  be  found,  rather  than  merely  local 
use  of  a  facility  which  Is  sometimes  used  In 
Interstate  commerce;  and  the  present  case 
was  submitted  to  the  Jury  In  recognition  of 
this  principle 

While,  again,  the  Issue  Is  not  entirely  free 
from  doubt,  I  have  concluded  that  the  Indict- 
ment does  adequately  charge  the  crimes  de- 
fined by  the  statutes  In  question.  The  perti- 
nent language  of  Court  1  reads,  "It  was  a  pur- 
pose of  the  conspiracy  that  the  defendants 
did  use  and  cause  to  be  used  a  facility  In 
Interstate  commerce,  namely  the  telephone, 


with  the  Intent  to  carry  on  and  facilitate  the 
carrying  on  of  an  unlawful  activity,  to  wit: 
a  business  enterprise  involving  gambling  i  in 
violatlo:>  of  ptite  Inwi."  The  second  Count 
charges  that  the  defendants  "used  or  caused 
to  be  used  facilities  In  interstate  commerce, 
namely  the  telephone  ..."  with  the  same 
Intent.  I  believe  the  langue  of  the  indlctmeut 
can  properly  be  interpreted  as  containing  all 
of  the  elemci.ts  of  the  crimes  charged  It  Is, 
of  course,  entirely  clear  that  all  of  the  de- 
fe:'.dants.  in  the  course  of  the  extensive  pre- 
trial proceedings,  were  fully  apprised  of  the 
preci.'ie  nature  of  the  government's  case  and 
of  the  factual  Issues  they  would  be  required 
to  meot. 


HOW  ONE  STATE  VIEWS  OUR 
FEDERAL  GOVER>fMENT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  time  between  my  elec- 
tion and  the  convening  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress. I  held  a  series  of  informal  hear- 
ings in  23  towns  and  cities  in  my  State. 

The  purpose  of  the  tour  was  to  give  me 
some  clear  feeling,  before  I  came  to 
Washington,  of  how  New  Mexico's 
elected  officials  and  civic  leaders  really 
feel  about  our*  Federal  (jovernment. 

Actually,  I  asked  them  to  share  with 
me  their  views  on  two  topics:  the  value 
of  existing  or  proposed  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  the  kinds  of  legislation  they 
think  are  necessary  to  meet  their  area's 
needs. 

The  response  was  enthusiastic.  Offi- 
cials, from  city  and  county  commission- 
ers through  school  board  members, 
shared  their  opinions  with  directness  and 
candor.  Based  on  their  views,  I  have  pre- 
pared a  report,  which  I  believe  can  serve 
this  body  by  reminding  it yof  certain 
things.  y 

Perhaps  the  most  dram^ic  of  these  is 
that  communication  between  all 
branches  of  our  government  is  weak.  I 
believe  that  the  report  which  I  prepared 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  tour  shows  two 
things  very  sharply. 

The  first  is  that  the  Federal  CJovern- 
ment  does  a  sometimes  woefully  inade- 
quate job  of  transmitting  its  aims  to 
State,  county,  and  local  governments — 
even  in  areas  as  important  as  revenue 
sharing,  which  may  be  justly  described 
as  a  totally  new  concept  in  Government 
relations. 

The  second  is  that  communications  the 
other  way  may  be  at  least  as  bad.  My 
experience  showed  clearly  that  there  is. 
in  those  engaged  in  government  at  other 
levels,  a  hunger  to  be  heard  by  u.s. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  to  lecture  my 
fellow  Senators,  but  I  cannot  let  this  oc- 
casion pass  without  observing  that,  far 
from  fearing  such  communications,  we 
must  do  everything  in  our  power  to  im- 
prove them — both  ways,  to  our  fellow 
citizens  and  from  them. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  report  I  have 
prepared  may  contribute  something  to 
ameliorate  this  failure  In  communica- 
tions. It  is  my  further  hope  that  others 
here  will  be  moved  to  make  something 
of  the  same  sort  of  exploratory  tour  of 
their  own  constituents. 

If  they  do.  I  hope  they  return  from 
their  tours  as  refreshed  as  I  have  been 
by  the  quality  of  our  citizens'  interest  in 
bettering  our  Government.  I  can  almost 
guarantee  that  they  will  find,  as  I  have, 
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i  depth  of  wit  and  wisdom  and  a  wllllng- 
I  ess  to  grapple  with  the  practical  prob- 
1  ims  of  everyday  government  which  can 
8  irve  as  a  stimulus  to  us  tH\. 

In  that  spirit,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
I  nanimous  consent  that  the  report  from 
iiy  tour  be  included  in  the  Rkcoro  as 
I  art  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
\  as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recorj), 
ss  follows: 
i:ow  Onx  State  Views  Ottk  Pbdeeal  Gov- 

ERNMEKT — A  Report  to  New  Mexicans 
(By  Pete  V.  DoMEmci) 

FOREWOKD 

Between  the  time  I  was  elected  to  the 
X  nlted  States  Senate  and  the  time  I  was 
a  irorn  In,  I  made  a  toiir  of  22  towiu  and 
c  iUes  In  Mew  Mexico. 

My  purpose  was  to  find  out,  before  I 
1  ent  to  Waablngton,  how  elected  officials 
•  ad  civic  leaders  felt  about  their  federal 
g  svemment  and  Its  programs. 

The  letter  of  invitation  I  sent  them,  at- 
t  kched  to  this  report  as  Appendix  A,  shows 

V  hat  I  was  seeking:  their  views  on  existing 
c  r   proposed    federal    programs,    and    their 

0  pinions  on  legislative  needs. 

The  response  to  this  tour  was  so  en- 
t  luslastlc  and  the  Ideas  expressed  so  candid 
a  Id  refreshing  that  I  promised  to  prepare  a 
r  )port  which  would  attempt  to  summarize 
t  lem. 

This  Is  that  report. 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  a  long  time.  It  has  been  my  strong  feel- 

1  kg  that  the  gap  between  the  federal  gov- 
emment  and  Its  citizens  was  a  wide  one — 
I  Dd  growing  wider. 

My  tour  was  a  small  effort  to  narrow  that 
8  ip  by  giving  city  councllmen,  county  com- 
I  ilaaloners.  and  other  officials  a  chance  to 
■  >eak  and  to  be  heard. 

This  report  Is  an  effort  to  spread  that 
t:  earing  further,  by  circulating  the  opinions 
e  [pressed  in  each  town  to  all  other  towns, 
B  >  participants  loee  that  feeling  of  "alone- 
IB88"  which  so  many  seem  t)  have  when 
I  pproachlng  a  gargantuan  federal  eetab- 
l  Bhment. 

It  also  iB  an  effort  to  communicate  those 
v  lews  to  others,  including  perhaps  some  of 
riy  colleagues  in  Congress,  who  have  most 
t>  do  with  the  subject  matter  to  which  the 
t  earings  were  addressed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

New  Mexico  is  a  large  but  sparsely  settled 
8  ate,  with  a  population  of  Just  over  a  mll- 
l  on.   From    Farmlngton,    in    its   northwest 

0  Mmer,  to  Hobba,  in  the  southeast,  Is  about 
a  )7  air  miles. 

The  views  expressed  here  are  equally  wide- 
s  >read,  as  you  will  see. 

I  have  chosen  (out  of  some  20.000  words 
o '  written  notes  and  36  hours  of  tapes  made 
oi  the  touri)  those  which  I  thought  best 
t  pifled    the    tone    or    tenor    of    comments 

VI  blch  were  often  repeated.  In  quoting  them, 
t  lerefore,  I  have  identified  the  source  by  his 
o '  her  official  title,  rather  than  by  name,  to 
ii  idicate  that  the  view,  rather  than  the  in- 
d  ivldual,  Is  what  matters. 

The  material  in  the  report  i»  admittedly 
"  vw",  in  the  sense  that  it  has  not  been 
eraluated.  By  including  it.  I  do  not  mean 
t )  Indicate  my  agreement  with  Its  accuracy: 

1  only  want  to  pass  on  what  people  believe 
1 1  be  true,  because  such  subjective  states  of 
n  ind  are  often  as  important  as  provable, 
o  jjective  reality,  especially  In  the  realm  of 
g  >vemment. 


^A  llBt  of  the  towns  In  which  bearings 
ifere  held,  as  well  as  the  dates  of  hearings, 
V  111  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 


I  have  attempted  to  Impose  some  order 
and  organization  on  the  material  in  my 
method  of  presentation,  but  It  Is  possible 
that  the  best  view  of  it  all  may  be  a  kind 
of  impressionistic  one.  Where  opinions  are 
expressed  in  such  a  fragmentary  way,  the 
end  impression  may  be  a  synergistic  one: 
the  total  may  actually  be  greater  than  the 
sum  of  the  parts. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Obviously,  I  am  grateful  to  all  those  who 
shared  their  ideas  so  frankly  with  me,  as 
well  as  to  my  staff  members  who  helped 
to  preserve  those  views. 

I  hope  the  Information  the  report  con- 
tains will  be  used  by.  as  well  as  useful  to, 
our  legislators  and  other  members  of  o\ir 
government. 

PETX  V.    DOMENICI, 

'  V.S.  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

SECnOK      1.      RELATIONS      WITH      THE      FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT BOMB     POSmVE    ASPECTS 

Hagerman  school  superintendents:  "fed- 
eral funds  actually  make  local  schools 
possible." 

Tucumcarl  school  superintendents:  "We 
want  any  and  all  federal  dollars." 

As  later  pages  in  this  report  make  clear, 
New  Mexico's  officials  see  many  things  wrong 
with  federal  programs.  They  see  many  things 
right,  too. 

Let's  begin  on  the  positive  note. 

There  were  several  of  the  present  grant-in- 
aid  type  programs  which  counties  and  mu- 
nicipalities spoke  highly  of. 

In  Roswell,  for  example,  they  discussed  an 
application  of  the  Public  Works  Improve- 
ment Program  which  set  up  a  program  to 
hire  60  unemployed  men  in  the  community 
to  repair  and  upgrade  buildings  at  the  former 
Walker  Air  Force  Base,  which  the  city  had 
taken  over.  Because  many  of  those  \inder 
the  program  went  on  to  permanent  Jobs 
while  it  was  in  progress,  a  total  of  160  men 
were  employed  at  one  time  or  another  during 
the  course  of  the  program.  The  city  also  got 
maintenance  and  repair  of  facilities  which 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  otherwise 
xmder  Its  budget.  "A  thoroughly  successful 
program"  was  the  consensus  of  city  com- 
missioners describing  It. 

Carlsbad  also  had  experience  with  a  PWIP 
project — this  one  employing  22  people  on  a 
one-project  sewer  program.  Since  Carlsbad's 
employees  bargain  collectively  with  the  city, 
all  participants  in  the  program,  though  they 
were  temporary  help  only,  built  up  seniority 
on  the  city's  payroll.  Here  too  officials  were 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  program.' 

On  our  tour,  we  also  heard  much  praise 
for  the  Public  Employment  Program  under 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act.  Many  offi- 
cials, such  as  the  Hagerman  school  superin- 
tendent quoted  above,  called  It  "a  totally 
good  program." 

Dona  Ana  County,  for  example,  had  26 
PEP  positions,  which  were  filled  in  time  by 
a  total  of  62  persons. 

Almost  the  only  point  raised  against  this 
particular  federal  program  was  an  observa- 
tion by  the  mayor  of  Questa  that  EEA  was 
so  good  there  should  be  no  limitation  on  It, 
such  as  one  which  requires  the  hiring  of 
veterans. 

In  Taos  County,  we  heard  considerable 
praise  for  the  Community  Action  Program, 
and  especially  for  Its  Headstart  Program. 

In  Espanola.  the  comment  was  made  that 
Urban    Renewal,    though    often    mlsunder- 


•Interestingly  enough,  though  many  city 
and  county  officials,  when  discussing  revenue 
sharing,  seemed  reluctant  to  take  on  employ- 
ees "who  might  be  temporary"  (see  Sec- 
tion 6,  below) .  In  these  instances,  they  sim- 
ply told  the  personnel  they  hired  that  they 
were  not  permanent  and  reported  that  this 
caused  no  real  problem  at  all. 


stood,  had  been  of  considerable  assistance  to 
small  as  well  as  larger  cities. 

This  seemed  to  be  the  point  of  view  also 
in  Artesla,  where  officials  told  us  they  would 
spend  some  of  their  revenue  sharing  money 
to  oomplete  an  Urban  Renewal  project  if 
HUD  funds  were  not  forthcoming  for  it. 

Prom  school  men  around  the  state,  then 
was  considerable  praise  for  federal  programs 
to  their  institutions. 

The  superintendent  in  Taos  said,  "Pedei»i 
programs  make  the  difference  between  medi- 
ocre and  adequate  programs  in  our  schools." 

The  president  of  Eastern  New  Mexico  Unl- 
verslty  in  Portales  was  equally  sweeping.  He 
said.  "The  federal  government  has  actually 
saved  higher  education  in  recent  years." 

Other  comments  which  singled  out  indivi- 
dual programs  were  these: 

From  Penasco  school  superintendent: 
"Without  Title  I,  schools  would  be  ten  yeara 
behind  where  they  are  today." 

Prom  Bloomfleld  school  superintendent: 
"P.L.  874,  which  provides  non-categorical 
funds  for  Impacted  areas,  Is  the  best  piece 
of  legislation  ever  for  schools." 

Prom  representatives  of  the  Las  (Jrucea 
schools:  "Title  VII  (ESEA,  1965]  provides 
bllingiial  education  we  would  never  other- 
wise have  had." 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  comment  of 
this  kind  came  from  another  superintendent, 
from  Gadsden,  who  said,  "Paraprofesslonal 
teacher  aides  are  so  helpful  in  the  classrooms 
that  my  teachers  say  they  would  take  cuts 
in  their  own  salaries  rather  than  lose  them." 

We  also  heard  much  praise  from  all  uni- 
versity and  college  representatives  who 
shared  their  views  with  us  for  the  many  pro- 
grams which  make  fiinds  available  to 
students  for  tuition.  Especially  highly  praised 
was  the  work -study  program,  which,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  New  Mexico  State  University  in 
Las  Cruces  pointed  out,  is  especially  desir- 
able because  it  provides  the  double  benefit 
of  making  higher  education  possible  while 
also  providing  valuable  work  experience.  New 
Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and  Technology 
has  some  suggestions  on  how  this  valuable 
program  could  be  used  more  effectively.* 

At  Gallup,  we  heard  an  interesting  obser- 
vation from  a  city  official,  who  said,  "The 
funding,  no  matter  what  program  It  comes 
from.  Is  not  what  is  really  important.  It's  the 
attitude  of  the  community  toward  it  which 
makes  the  difference.  That's  what  really  de- 
cides whether  or  not  you  will  get  anything 
done." 

*  •  •  •  • 

Naturally,  on  such  an  extensive  tour,  we 
heard  many  positive  comments  made  about 
federal  programs  of  all  kinds.  The  comments 
quoted  here,  however,  make  up  a  representa- 
tive sampling. 

I  came  away  from  the  tour  with  these  con- 
clusions about  these  aspects  of  federal  fund- 
ing: 

Officials  at  all  levels  of  government  recog- 
nize their  value;  indeed,  most  recognize  that 
they  could  not  function  successfully  uiithout 
them. 

But  the  kind  of  funding  officials  appreciate 
most  is  the  kind  where  they  are  able  to  make 
direct  application  of  the  funds  to  a  specific 
local  problem,  rather  than  having  to  define 
an  essentially  local  situation  in  terms  which 
might  be  applicable  in  Portland,  Maine,  or 
Portland,  Oregon,  but  do  not  really  describe 
the  way  things  are  in  their  area  of  jurisdic- 
tion. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  that  second  conclu- 
sion will  become  clearer  as  you  read  the  next 
section. 

SECTION  a.  IZLATIONB  WITH  THX  ISDIBAL  OOT- 
RRNMRNT — 60MS  PBOBLIM  AREAS 

Executive  director,  McKlnley  Area  Oounoll 
of  Governments,  Gallup:  "Oategorical  grants 
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give  us  39,000  governments,  all  separate,  all 
different,  often  competing  for  the  same 
grants.  The  result  is  that  people  competi- 
tively apply  for  money  they  don't  really  need 
and  can't  use  properly." 

Portales  school  superintendent:  "What  we 
have  today  is  a  fragmented  system  of  frag- 
mented fundirm." 

To  simplify  and  clarify  this  section,  in 
which  those  in  attendance  at  our  hearings 
list  their  grievances,  I  have  grouped  com- 
plaints under  headings,  with  a  brief  sum- 
mary statement  of  my  own  at  the  conclusion 
of  each  section.  My  major  observations  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  the  section. 

1.  Generating  government  grant-in-aid 
funds  is  expensive — in  both  time  and  money. 

From  the  mayor  of  Raton:  It  is  difficult 
for  city  officials,  normally  in  office  for  rela- 
tively short  terms,  to  complete  grant  appli- 
cations and  paper  work  and  see  funds  grant- 
ed on  a  single  project  during  their  term  in 
office.  The  sentence  used  was,  "They  wear 
you  out."  The  mayor  expanded  this  to  say 
be  meant,  not  that  these  projects  fatigue 
an  official,  but  that  the  federal  government 
outlasts  him. 

From  city  officials  in  Grants,  Silver  City 
and  other  areas:  To  obtain  funds,  a  city 
needs  special  assistance — a  kind  of  "lobby- 
ist" for  money — which  small  towns  can  ill 
afford. 

From  the  mayor  of  Grants:  This  small 
city  reports  that  It  has  spent  a  mlnlmiun  of 
120.000  over  the  last  six  years  in  preparing 
applications  for  HUD.  In  every  instance,  they 
say,  the  sequence  has  gone  like  this:  when 
the  application  is  submitted,  it  is  tabled  be- 
cause funds  are  temporarily  exhausted;  when 
funds  become  available,  the  applications  are 
declared  to  be  outdated  and  to  require  up- 
dating. 

As  a  specific  example.  Grants  cited  an 
occasion  on  which  a  telegram  came  from 
HUD  saying  funds  had  become  available.  On 
Inquiry  as  to  what  must  be  done,  they  were 
told  to  update  the  application  immediately. 
A  large  number  of  staff  members  worked  over 
the  weekend  complying  with  the  request  and 
then  delivering  It  to  Dallas.  The  end  of  the 
story  was  sad:  another  telegram  from  HUD, 
this  one  to  say,  "All  funds  have  been  al- 
lotted." 

Prom  the  city  commissioner  in  Springer: 
"While  all  the  paper  work  for  Operation 
Breakthrough  has  been  prepared,  almost 
every  cost  In  connection  with  housing  has 
risen  significantly.  That  means  the  same 
basic  nimiber  of  dollars  will  buy  less  and 
less  housing,  as  the  paper  work  goes  on  and 
on." 

Even  after  funds  are  granted,  officials  point 
out.  there  are  problems. 

Prom  the  school  superintendent  in  Santa 
Fe:  Too  large  a  portion  of  almoet  every 
grant-in-aid  program  goes,  not  to  the  pro- 
gram, but  to  administrative  costs. 

Prom  the  Raton  school  superintendent: 
"Just  handling  funds  awarded  us  under  the 
program  to  aid  children  of  migrants  re- 
quires half  the  time  of  the  man  In  charge 
of  handling   our  federal   forms." 

And  from  the  superintendent  of  Bloomfleld 
schools  came  a  somewhat  wry  comment:  "I 
would  like  to  spend  some  time  talking  to 
other  superintendents — but  they're  all  too 
busy  filling  out  forms." 

I  would  conclude  that  despite  some  un- 
derstandable exaggeration,  there  are  legiti- 
mate complaints  about  investment  in  time 
and  money  required  to  obtain  federal  grant 
funds. 

*  •  •  •  • 

2.  Many  federal  grant  programs  do  not 
seem  to  be  tailorable  to  our  real  heeds.  Some- 
times they  miss  the  point  entirely. 

From  a  city  offllcal  in  Tucumcarl:  Con- 
tinued emphasis  on  agricultural  education 
is  no  longer  realistic.  Why  does  Washing- 
ton keep  on  pushing  it? 


Prom  the  superintendent  of  a  vocational 
there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  money  for  recrea- 
tional facilitlee,  there  is  none  to  build  clean 
Industrial  installations,  which  axe  what  we 
really  need. 

From  the  superintendent  of  a  vocational 
school  at  El  Rito:  Many  of  the  laws  govern- 
ing funding  for  poet-secondary  education 
specifically  require  coUege  credit  for  stu- 
dent aid.  By  no  means  all  post-secondary 
education  Is  collegiate,  and  the  non-col- 
leglate  type  may  be  even  more  necessary  in 
some  areas  than  that  which  provides  college 
credit. 

Prom  the  city  manager  In  Tucumcarl:  Pro- 
grams are  not  always  carefully  named  ch'  ade- 
quately described.  Urban  Renewal  Is  an  ex- 
ample. "Our  people  were  led  by  the  title 
to  expect  something  the  program  didn't  of- 
fer. Because  they  had  the  wrong  impression, 
they  were  disappointed  with  what  they  got — 
though  what  they  got  was  both  good  and 
helpful." 

Again,   I   would   conclude  that  many  of- 
ficials, especially  those  in  smaller  cities,  have 
reason  to  feel  their  input  on  program  plan- 
ning is  neither  called  for  nor  respected. 
«  •  •  •  • 

3.  We  are  frustrated  in  dealing  with  exist- 
ing programs. 

Many  smaller  towns  complained  that  LEAA 
funds  go  almost  exclusively  to  larger  cities — 
partly,  perhaps,  as  a  result  of  decisions  at 
the  state  level,  but  possibly  as  a  result  of 
suggestions  from  higher  up.  One  official  in 
Silver  City  said,  "We  get  penalized  because 
we're  not  a  'high-crime'  area.  Of  course,  if 
we  don't  get  thse  funds  now,  when  our 
crime  rate  is  low,  we'll  gradually  become  a 
high-crime  area.  Then  they'll  have  to  give 
us  some." 

The  mayor  of  Logan  complained  that  It 
took  his  city  two  years  to  get  funds  for  a 
sewer  project.  He  was  convinced  this  was  be- 
cause "the  central  cities  get  all  the  bene- 
fits." 

The  superintendent  of  the  Chama  school 
system  pointed  out  a  sharp  need:  for  edu- 
cational specialists  who  understand  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  isolated  rural  areas,  which 
are  considerably  different  from  those  In  ur- 
ban sjratems. 

And  from  the  Dulce  school  system,  another 
specific  complaint  on  educators:  they  need 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  very  special 
needs  of  Indian  children,  and  a  systematic 
approach  to  them. 

From  the  Economic  Development  Agency 
in  Tucumcarl:  "EDA  indexes  seem  to  us  to 
be  very  strange.  We  were  told  that  we  were 
'too  rich',  when  our  county  Is  one  of  the 
least  affiuent  In  the  State." 

Does  it  do  any  good  to  complain  about 
these  things?  The  Santa  Fe  school  super- 
intendent said  no.  "You  never  are  allowed  to 
talk  to  those  who  can  really  make  changes. 
The  only  people  you  can  reach  tire  those  who 
want  to  perpetuate  their  own  Jobs." 

From  these  remarks  I  would  conclude,  in 
addition  to  my  observations  under  point  2. 
above,  that  some  better  input  apparatus  than 
we  presently  have  is  badly  needed,  both  for 
its  real  value  in  hearing  what  people  who 
work  with  the  programs  observe  and  for  the 
value  they  place  on  a  sense  that  they  have 
been  heard. 

•  •  •  •  • 

4.  Many  federal  programs  are  simply  over- 
regulated. 

Everyone  has  heard  this  complaint. 

Not  all  of  our  hearing  participants  were 
as  pointed  as  the  Artesla  man  who  cited  the 
fact  that  OSHA  already  has  a  pile  of  regula- 
tions 50  feet  high,  but  the  plaint  naturally 
arose  with  great  frequency. 

Basic  to  an  understanding  of  officials' 
point  of  view  are  remarks  like  those  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  from  Tucumcarl, 
which  indicate  a  reasonableness  which  al- 
most everyone  shared.  He  said,  "We  don't 


expect  'no-strings'  money.  But  what  we  are 
trying  to  avoid  Is  'too-many-strings'  money." 

But  some  of  the  examples  given  establish 
clearly  how  vexing  over-regulation  can   be. 

The  mayor  of  San  Jon  said  his  small  com- 
munity, a  one-clerk,  non-paid-mayor  town, 
had  to  adopt  and  publish  an  eight-page  or- 
dinance to  qualify  for  funds  for  a  sewer  proj- 
ect. After  this  had  been  done,  they  were 
notified  that  agency  lawj-er  had  now  deter- 
mined that  the  ordinance  they  hsid  prepared 
was  not  sufficient  and  that  a  revised  version 
would  be  forthcoming.  Meanwhile,  the  proj- 
ect waits.  The  mayor  expressed  his  reaction 
as,  "It's  plumb  disgusting." 

(Tucumcarl  officials  said  In  their  case  the 
ordinance  they  were  told  to  pass  for  a  sin- 
gle sewer  project  ran  to  15  full  pages.) 

In  school  programs,  the  complaint  was  es- 
pecially sharp. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Dexter  schoola 
told  us  he  had  cases  In  which  two  or  more 
children  from  the  same  family  were  being 
funded  under  entirely  different  programs. 
The  Penasco  schools  have  only  two  employ- 
ees under  PEP,  but  because  they  are  funded 
under  separate  Titles,  two  complete  sets  of 
books  must  be  maintained,  one  for  each  em- 
ployee. And  the  Las  Cruces  school  system 
said  teachers'  aides  hired  to  help  children 
under  Title  VII  funding  were  forbidden  to 
help  other  children  In  the  same  classroom. 

In  Las  Vegas,  a  school  official  predicted 
that  no  New  Mexico  school  system  would  ask 
for  funding  under  the  Emergency  School  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972  because  it  Is  so  full  of 
overdemandlng  regulations. 

Officials  of  the  community  college  In  Ros- 
well complained  that  It  was  simply  regula- 
tions, not  logic,  which  demand  that  veterans 
in  a  technical-vocational  school  be  treated, 
In  matters  of  sick  leave  and  vacation  time, 
as  though  they  were  industrial  employees, 
while  those  In  colleges  are  treated  like  stu- 
dents. 

"Rigid  and  inflexible"  were  the  words  the 
Santa  Pe  school  superintendent  used  to  de- 
scribe guidelines.  He  aidded  that  "they  make 
no  provision  anj^where  for  local  experience." 

A  major  example  was  funding  under  Title 
I  of  ESEA  of  1965,  which  requires  a  "proper" 
number  of  econonUcally  deprived  children 
enrolled  In  a  single  school  building  befcav 
it  can  become  a  "target  school"  under  the 
Act.  Thus,  educators  pointed  out.  many  chil- 
dren get  no  financial  assistance,  though  their 
family  meet  all  the  other  criteria,  simply 
through  circumstances  over  which  they  have 
no  control.  (In  Gallup,  we  were  told  that 
parents  have  gone  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  moving  to  the  area  of  a  "target 
school"  Just  so  their  children  could  have 
the  benefit  of  this  program.) 

In  Roswell,  school  personnel  complained 
that  when  you  ask.  for  example,  why  you 
can't  move  children  from  one  school  to  an- 
other to  build  a  proper  mix  to  qualify  under 
the  Act,  you  are  simply  told,  "That's  the 
way  the  guidelines  are." 

There  were  other  observations  in  this  gen- 
eral area. 

The  Floyd  school  superintendent  said,  "Ti- 
tle ni  funds  are  for  innovative  programs. 
So  why  do  the  regulations  forbid  differential 
staffing  and  performance  contracting?" 

And  the  Gallup  school  superintendent  was 
even  more  sweeping:  "'Accountability.'  un- 
der these  regulations,  seems  to  mean  ac- 
countability, not  to  parents  or  students,  but 
simply  to  the  auditors.  Why  can't  they  un- 
derstand that  pre-  and  poet-teetlng  measure- 
ments alone  are  not  enough — that  self-Im- 
age and  other  aspects  are  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  these  considerations?" 

Other  observations  pointed  to  what  the 
commentators  at  least  viewed  as  inconsist- 
ency in  application  of  the  regulations  gov- 
erning actions  permitted  under  various  gov- 
ernmental programs. 

Farmers  In  Clovls,  for  instance,  complained 
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'  hat  they  were  told  they  could,  under  the 
1  emulations,  allow  their  stock  to  graze  out 
1  heir  harvested  wheat  fields.  Then,  after  they 
liad  done  so.  they  were  told  this  was  not 
]  lermitted. 

Others  who  testified  gave  more  general 
( omplalnta,  rather  than  such  specific  exam- 
Iiles.  In  Tucumcarl,  we  were  told,  with  some 
lieat,  that  "federal  guidelines  change  almost 
« very  week."  In  Las  Cruces.  the  same  Idea 
was  put  this  way:  "Auditing  rules  change  In 
I  ildstream." 

Some  other  observers  felt  that  many  fed- 
(ral  regulations  are  wasteful. 

The  Dexter  school  people  said,  "Some  ac- 
(ountablllty  practices  are  so  difficult,  the 
I  lajorlty  of  time  must  go  Into  reporting, 
1  ather  than  into  Instruction."  The  same 
[  eople  said  they  felt  they  could  accomplish 

■  20  per  cent  more  in  the  way  of  results  if 
\  je  really  had  the  control  over  the  money." 

A  few  practitioners  under  government  pro- 
( rams  made   very   penetrating   comments. 

The  man  in  charge  of  Roswell's  schools 
£  aid.  "The  way  I  see  it.  under  the  present 
s  vstem,  the  men  and  women  who  interpret 
the  guidelines  become.  In  practical  fact, 
e  qual  to  the  makers  of  the  law." 

A    Hagerman    school    representative    said, 

■  You  end  up  saying,  "I  can  see  the  Office  of 
I  ducatlon  people  are  interested  in  the  rules. 
Hut  are  they  Interested  in  the  students?'" 

Finally,  the  Dexter  school  superintendent 
t  aid  us,  "When  five  principals  I  know  were 
r»cently  told  their  schools  had  been  cut  off 
f  -om  funding  under  a  specific  program,  they 
a  dually  admitted  they  rejoiced  at  the  news." 

What  can  one  conclude  from  all  this?  At 
1  last  this  much:  that  many  officials  operat- 
i  ig  under  federal  grants,  among  whom  the 
s  jhool  representatives  are  at  least  the  most 

V  ocal,  actually  feel  the  guidelines  under 
t  hich  they  are  asked  to  operate  are  captious 
a  nd  capricious.  When  so  many  feel  that  way, 
h  e  should  at  least  suspect  that  this  might 
te  so. 

•  «  •  •  • 

5.  The  constant  uncertainty  over  funding 
^  nder  federal  programs  is  hard  to  bear  uHth. 

One  official,  the  mayor  of  Las  Cruces. 
r  sacted  with  asperity  to  a  question.  "LEAA?" 
t  e  said.  "We're  sorry  you  mentioned  It."  He 

V  ent  on  to  say,  By  the  time  their  money 
c  smes,  seven  months  or  more  after  your  pro- 
g  ram  has  laeen  approved,  the  law  enforce- 
t  lent  problem  has  already  begun  to  change." 

Or,  as  the  Dexter  school  sui>erlntendent 
s  lid.  "Poor  planning  makes  for  poor  opera- 
t  ons.  The  present  funding  system  makes 
p  oor  planning  inevitable." 

A  New  Mexico  state  legislator  put  It  this 

V  ay :  "What  we  have  is  a  system  of  roller- 
c  jaster  budgeting,  especially  for  our  schools." 

All  this  causes  real  problems  for  the  polltl- 
cil  entities  concerned.  * 

Tine  after  time,  we  heard  school  boards 
a  ad  their  representatives  say  that  they 
t  udget  In  the  Spring,  don't  know  what  funds 
t  ley  win  get  until  after  the  start  of  the 
r  ew  fiscal  year,  and  then  don't  receive  funds 
1 11  long  after  the  start  of  the  school  year. 
J  [eanwhlle,  their  operating  revenues  from 
c  ther  sources  evaporate. 

One  school  man  said,  "We're  in  the  second 
J  ear  of  our  Right  to  Read  program — a  good 
c  ne,  but  It  started  in  September.  As  of  today. 
\  e  have  not  received  a  single  dollar  for  this 
s  :holastlc  year." 

The  superintendent  of  the  East  Las  Vegas 
3  :hools  told  us  that  they  had  established  a 
I  llingual  program  using  Title  Vn  funds 
\  'hlch  called  for  a  yearly  expansion.  Then, 
\lthout  warning,  at  the  start  of  the  school 
3  ear,  their  funding  was  abolished. 

Another  school  man  complained  that  the 
1  ist  funds  to  come  were  always  the  money 
fjT  supplies,  and  "you  need  those  from  the 
s  tart  of  the  school  year." 

There  was  considerable  exasperation  on  the 
I  art  of  the  Santa  Pe  school  superintendent, 
Mho  asked,  "How  would  you  like  to  be  told. 


'Cut  $54,000  from  this  program — but  don't 
fire  anybody'?" 

Complaints  were  most  numerous  about 
rumors  and  programs  operating  under  con- 
tinuing resolutions. 

The  Gallup  schools  said,  "The  federal  peo- 
ple throw  around  words  like  'curtair  and 
'cut'.  They  use  some  sort  of  shotgun  ap- 
proach— and  they  Just  let  the  people  con- 
cerned hang." 

Or,  as  Roswell  put  It.  "When  you're  under 
a  continuing  resolution,  'fear'  is  the  word  for 
everyone  concerned." 

Grants  city  officials  said  they  were  hiring 
six  people  under  PEP.  As  a  result  of  the 
trepidation  under  continulng-resolution 
funding,  combined  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment's freeze  on  hiring,  they  ended  up  with 
only  two  on  the  job. 

As  another  school  official  put  it,  "We'd 
settle  for  less  money — 20  per  cent  less  at 
least — if  only  we  could  know  where  we 
stand." 

Again,  in  the  face  of  this  preponderance 
of  evidence.  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that 
such  uncertainty  is  difficult  to  live  with  on 
a  day-to-day  basis:  if  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration can  do  anything  to  ameliorate 
it,  they  should  do  so.  To  accomplish  that 
would  improve  the  return  on  each  tax  dollar 
by  an  appreciable  degree. 

•  •  •  •  • 

6.  Sometimes  there  are  even  more  serious 
problems  than  the  ones  cited  above. 

Wo  also  heard  some  more  horrendous 
stories  about  the  way  federal  programs  actu- 
ally work  in  practise. 

Tucumari,  its  city  manager  told  us,  wanted 
to  build  only  20  units  of  housing  for  the 
elderly  in  a  new  HtTD-financed  housing  area, 
with  the  remainder  going  to  family  dwelling 
units.  But  HUD  Insisted  on  40  units  for  the 
elderly  as  the  proper  proportion  In  the  "mix". 
Now,  the  city  says,  modjt  of  the  40  units  for 
older  citizens  stand  empty,  and  they  have  a 
grave  need  for  more  family-sized  units. 

While  we  were  there,  Santa  Pe  was  ex- 
tremely disturbed  that  Model  Cities  funds, 
held  up  for  an  audit  but  for  the  restoration 
of  which  they  had  been  given  what  they  felt 
was  a  firm  promise,  had  not  been  restored, 
while  the  program  lay  dormant. 

In  Leis  Cruces,  we  were  asked  about  the 
hot-lunch  program,  "Whoever  decided  that 
only  the  children  of  low-income  families  are 
undernourished?" 

The  Chama  school  superintendent  com- 
plained that  some  school  programs  are  ob- 
viously aimed  at  providing  funds  for  minority 
groups  who  are  educationally  underprivileged 
only  where  there  Is  de  facto  segregation.  "Do 
we  get  penalized,"  he  mused,  "Just  because 
we've  been  Integrated  here  In  New  Mexico 
for  hundreds  of  years?" 

Another  charge  which  merits  some  se- 
rious consideration  came  from  the  school 
superintendent  at  Floyd,  who  charged  that 
bilingual  programs,  as  presently  constituted, 
tend  to  separate  both  students  and  cultures, 
rather  than  using  the  cultures  to  cross-ferti- 
lize one  another. 

Other  questions  raised  by  educators  Im- 
plied some  additional  confusion  in  delineat- 
ing the  original  programs. 

A  Tucumcarl  professional  asked,  "Should 
not  educational  deprivation,  not  economic 
deprivation,  be  the  basic  criterion  In  setting 
up  si>eclal-asslstance  programs?" 

He  added  that  many  parents  in  his  dis- 
trict felt  the  application  of  Title  I  funds 
was  actually  discriminatory.  (The  head  of 
the  Qadsden  schools  commented  on  that 
charge:  "Yes,  it's  discriminatory — but  not 
In  a  bad  way.") 

The  Penasco  school  superintendent,  in  a 
phUoeophlcal  mood,  put  It  like  this:  "To 
deprive  the  privileged  while  we  help  only 
the  underprivileged  turns  the  privileged  into 
underprivileged." 

Finally,  we  heard  many  remarks  which 
can  almost  be  classified  as  "sighs": 


From  Gadsden;  "The  'Big  Brother'  spirit 
Is  already  all-pervasive." 

Prom  Las  Cruces:  The  EPA  says  to  use 
"clean  fuels  for  the  dirty-air  areas  and  dirty 
fuels  for  the  clean-air  areas.  Under  that  rule, 
we'll  all  eventually  be  equally  dirty." 

And  one  last  "sigh";  the  mayor  of  Tu- 
cumcEiri  said,  "The  only  good  thing  I  can 
think  of  to  say  about  the  federal  bureau- 
cracy is  that  at  least  It  Isn't  as  bad  as  the 
state's  bureaucracy." 

J^om  all  this,  I  conclude  that,  at  the  very 
least,  many  good,  well-meaning  people,  most 
of  them  trying  to  do  a  good  job,  with  only 
a  minimum  of  self-interest  involved,  are 
frustrated,  disturbed  and  distraught  by  what 
they  see  in  their  relations  with  the  super- 
government  at  the  federal  level. 

•  •  *  •  • 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  pro- 
pose cures  for  the  Ills  these  hearings  were 
designed  to  isolate. 

But  as  a  result  of  the  points  raised,  of 
which  these  are  only  a  sampling.  I  would  be 
willing  to  make  at  least  these  observations: 

The  grtnt-in-aid  system  may  in  fact  raise 
more  problems  than  it  cures; 

Programs  need  more  analysis,  and  possibly 
more  experimentation,  before  they  are  en- 
capsulated into  lau\- 

Efficiency  and  simplicity  must,  wherever 
possible,  be  built  into  every  such  program 
at  its  inception,  and  it  must  be  continually 
checked  to  see  that  they  are  not  precluded 
by  an  accretion  of  administrative  procedures; 

The  human  end  or  aim  of  every  program 
mu!>t  be  clearly  stated  from  the  beginning 
and  never  lost  sight  of  in  its  administration. 

Intelligent,  understanding  and  imagina- 
tive personnel,  charged  with  its  implementa- 
tion, are  a  major  factor  in  the  success  of  any 
government  program.  They  should  be  sought 
for  and  charged  with  its  responsibility ,  even 
if  the  cost  is  great. 

SECTION     3  :     SOME    SPECULIZED    PROBLEMS    AS 
NEW    MEXICANS    SEE    THEM 

City  commissioner  from  Springer:  "We 
don't  really  have  too  many  problems — but 
they're  coming,  they're  coming." 

Most  of  the  general  problems  New  Mexico 
has  are  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
but  some  of  them  are  heightened  by  special 
circumstances  of  geography  and  culture. 

For  Instance,  citizens  of  Artesia  told  us  one 
of  their  deep  worries  was  a  declining  tax  base 
brought  about  by  a  decline  In  population; 
their  Immediate  area  has  had  a  population 
drop  of  18  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Even  more  dramatic  as  an  element  afTectlag 
tax  revenue  is  the  large  portion  of  the  state 
which  is  essentially  untaxable  land.  To  cite 
only  a  few  examples  which  were  quoted  to  us 
at  our  hearings: 

The  Klrtland  school  district  Is  97  per  cent 
federally  Impacted  land; 

In  Otero  County,  a  relatively  prosperoiis 
area,  only  12  per  cent  of  the  land  yields  tax 
revenue,  which  gives  the  county  a  true  tax 
base  equal  to  one  of  the  state's  poorest 
counties; 

In  Taos  County,  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the 
land  yields  no  taxes;  and 

The  Grants  municipal  school  district, 
which  is  4800  square  miles  in  size,  is  com- 
posed of  50  per  cent  federal  land. 

Obviously,  therefore,  school  districts  de- 
pend on  PJL.  874  funds,  given  to  areas  of  fed- 
eral Impact  to  replace  other  tax  revenues  they 
lose,  to  an  especially  dramatic  degree.  Partici- 
pants cited  statistics  like  these: 

Out  of  5300  children  In  the  Grants  school 
system,  1887  are  Indian  children  who  live  on 
reservation  lands; 

In  Alamogordo.  65  per  cent  of  the  pupils 
are  technically  from  federally  Impacted  cir- 
cumstances; and 

In  Los  Alamos  99  per  cent  of  the  student 
body  are  under  the  874  formula,  and  that 
funding  makes  up  50  per  cent  of  the  system's 
total  annual  budget. 

As  in  many  parts  Of  the  country,  a  dra- 
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matic  demonstration  of  the  need  for  tax  reve- 
nues Is  the  extent  to  which  governmental  en- 
tities are  bonded,  in  proportion  to  their  ca- 
pacity. Almost  every  school  system  we  talked 
to  said  they  were  at  or  near  their  capacity  to 
carry  bonds;  one.  In  Penasco,  said  it  was  ac- 
tually bonded  to  102  per  cent  of  capacity. 
Since  bonding  is  almost  the  only  way  schools 
can  obtain  adequate  supplies  of  money  for 
capital  improvements,  these  expansions  are 
in  fact  at  or  near  a  standstill. 

This  is  especially  regrettable,  since,  as  the 
Bloomfleld  superintendent  of  schools  ob- 
served. "Bond  funds  are  the  only  really  'extra' 
funds  we  have.  All  the  others  get  'equalized' 
somehow  in  figuring  what  we  will  be  given 
each  year." 

Combined  with  the  situation  of  declining 
or  severely  tightened  revenue  Is  the  fact 
that,  In  New  Mexico,  as  elsewhere,  the  de- 
mand for  and  the  cost  of  services  continue 
to  rise. 

Espanola,  for  Instance,  which  Is  bisected 
by  a  river,  has  only  one  bridge.  It  carries  over 
20,000  crossings  a  day.  Two  more  bridges  are 
badly  needed,  and  were  to  have  been  started 
by  1974,  but  to  date  there  are  neither  funds 
nor  plans  for  either  of  them. 

Santa  Fe  County  has  only  six  law  enforce- 
ment officers — and  two  of  those  are  funded 
under  an  emergency  appropriation,  we  were 
told. 

In  that  same  county,  which  Includes  the 
capital  city  of  our  state,  a  county  commis- 
sioner said  there  are  still  communities  which 
use  river  or  ditch  water  for  drinking  and 
other  purposes. 

That  county  has  a  total  annual  budget  of 
only  $1.8  million.  One  bridge,  which  Is  badly 
needed,  would  cost  $125,000 — almost  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  annual  budget.  As  the  com- 
missioners said.  It  would  end  the  Isolation 
for  a  small  community  of  only  100  families; 
but  to  them,  In  their  present  situation,  the 
bridge  Is  as  necessary  as  If  several  thousand 
people  were  residents  there. 

Inflation,  of  course,  rears  Its  ugly  head  In 
as  unpleasant  a  manner  In  goveriiment  as  It 
does  In  private  affairs.  In  Raton,  the  police 
budget  has  tripled  In  ten  years,  due  to  in- 
creased costs  of  equipment  and  legal  limita- 
tions on  the  use  of  manpower.  Grants  reports 
that  as  recently  as  five  years  ago  only  45  per 
cent  of  its  total  budget  went  for  salaries;  this 
year  the  figure  has  risen  to  65  per  cent  of 
the  tdtal. 

Almost  all  of  these  problems  seem  to  be  in- 
tensified somewhat  in  a  state  which  Is  still 
largely  rural  and  agricultural.  San  Miguel 
County,  for  example,  is  75  per  cent  grazing 
land.  (Its  county  seat  is  appropriately  named 
Las  Vegas,  which  means  "the  meadows".)  In 
the  state  as  a  whole,  45.000  miles  of  roads, 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  highway  sys- 
tem, are  by  definition  rural. 

Other  problems  are  also  considerably  dram- 
atized by  these  facts. 

In  Rosewell,  we  were  told  that  one  sheep 
rancher  had  losrt;  as  many  as  3,000  head  of 
young  lambs  to  coyotes  because  of  anti- 
poison rulings  of  the  federal  establishment. 

In  Clovls,  the  observation  was  made  that 
agricultural  operations  need  special  under- 
standing. The  thought  was  expressed  like 
this:  "Laws  can't  treat  us  like  other  Indus- 
tries, because  livestock  people,  unlike  Gen- 
eral Motors,  can't  Increase  their  production 
Just  by  deciding  to  do  so." 

Rural  areas  also  have  other  problems — like 
that  In  Tuc\imcarl.  not  one  of  the  state's 
smaller  towns,  where  we  were  asked  If  It  was 
unethical  to  "trade"  with  physicians  to  ob- 
tain the  doctors  the  city  badly  needs. 

Always  and  everywhere,  the  educators  had 
special  problems.  In  Socorro.  33  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  come  from  homes  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level.  (That  may  be  why  so  many 
New  Mexico  school  districts  said  they  would 
like  to  be  part  of  an  experiment  to  provide 
free  hot  lunches  for  100  per  cent  of  their 
student   body.)    In   Grants,  explaining  why 


more  vocational  education  Is  so  badly  need- 
ed, the  superintendent  said  70  per  cent  of  his 
students  eiLd  their  education  at  the  twelfth 
grade.  And  In  Socorro,  as  outlined  below,  we 
heard  an  elaborate  plan  to  help  those  from 
culturally  and  financially  deprived  homes 
who  do  go  on  to  college. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  all  the  problems  touched  on  above  are 
among  those  shared  with  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  New  Mexico  also  has  unique  or  very 
specialized  problems  of  Its  own. 

One.  not  surprisingly,  is  water. 

In  Raton,  the  problem  Is  finding  new 
sources  of  water.  The  city  Is  presently  bearing 
the  cost  of  extensive  studies  leading  to  a  new 
water  supply,  which  It  will  then  share  with 
other  towns  In  the  surrounding  area. 

What  may  be  surprising  to  some  Is  that 
In  many  parts  of  the  state  the  problem  Is  too 
much  water,  not  too  little.  Unfortunately, 
the  water  In  question  is  not  the  kind  which 
is  usable,  but  the  kind  which  comes  In  a 
flood. 

In  cities  as  far  apart  as  Grants-Milan. 
Silver  City  and  Carlsbad,  we  heard  pleas — 
often  elaborate,  and  supported  by  all  sorts 
of  evidence.  Including  pictorial — for  funds 
for  flood  control.  Carlsbad,  for  example,  is 
holding  its  breath  till  revenue  becomes  avail- 
able to  build  Brantley  Dam  and  prevent  pe- 
riodic flooding  which  has  gone  on  as  long  as 
the  city  has  been  In  existence. 

Another  water  problem  which  leaves  many 
New  Mexicans  worried  Is  that  of  the  legal 
standing  of  agreements  which  give  Indians 
prior  rights  to  the  water  In  areas  they  oc- 
cupy. Both  Indians  and  non-Indian  residents 
express  Interest  In  learning  exactly  what  the 
practical  ramifications  of  this  position  will 
be — though  one  group  may  look  forward  to 
clariflcatlon  with  enthusiasm  and  the  other 
with  trepidation. 

New  Mexico  is  unique  in  its  position  in 
our  atomic-energy  culture,  and  that  too 
leads  to  special  problems. 

Grants,  in  the  nation's  major  uranium- 
producing  area.  Is  ranked  by  some  as  a  one- 
industrj-  town.  That  results  in  investors  and 
others  being  hes'tant  t-o  fund  things  there 
when  they  do  net  know  what  the  future 
holds  for  the  use  of  uranium. 

That  Is  even  more  dramatically  true  of 
Los  Alamos,  where  the  observation  was  put 
like  this:  "We  can't  get  new  money  into 
this  town,  which  depends  almost  entirely 
on  Los  Alamos  Sclentlflc  Laboratory,  because 
we  can  get  no  prediction  cf  long-range  plans 
from  the  AEC.  TMe  AEC,  In  turn,  says  they 
cannot  make  such  plans  because  their  fund- 
ing depends  entirely  on  Congress.  "The  end 
result  is  a  kind  of  economic  stagnation  In 
what  could  be  a  bustling  community. 

To  cover  quickly  some  specialized  prob- 
lems which  arise  irom  having  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Indians  in  the  state,  a  major 
factor  Is  unemployment.  Among  the  Navajo 
It  may  run  as  high  as  65  p)er  cent — more 
than  ten  times  as  high  as  the  national  aver- 
age. Among  other  tribes  It  Is  also  consider- 
ably minimally  acceptable  levels. 

Santa  Fe  County  is  unique  because  it  has 
five  Indian  pueblos  within  the  county  boun- 
daries, Including  one  in  the  city  limits  cf 
Santa  Fe  Itself.  Here  the  problem  has  be- 
come one  of  what  governmental  body  has 
regulatory  powers  over  the  establishment  of 
leased  subdivisions  on  Indian  land. 

The  presence  of  large  Indian  groups  has 
even  given  rise  to  what  some  public  school 
figures  clearly  think  of  as  "competing"  school 
systems.  The  Gallup  school  superintendent 
says  BIA  schools  on  the  reservation  have 
a  higher  pay  scale  than  be  can  provide  for 
teachers,  and  they  have  empty  classrooms. 
In  contrast  to  his  own  shortage. 

Many  of  New  Mexico's  citizens  are  of  His- 
panic origin  and  were  settled  in  the  territory 
when  Anglo-Saxons  began  to  move  across  It 
from  the  east.  Spanish  land-use  practices 
make  obtaining  clear  title  under  American 


law  often  a  practical  Impossibility.  This.  In 
turn,  leads  to  Insoluble  problems,  especially 
In  northern  New  Mexico,  when  there  is  a 
desire  to  sell  or  mortgage  land  holdings 

Another  aspect  of  Hispanic  culture  which 
has  specialized  application  m  New  Mexico 
IS  an  attitude  toward  land  and  heme.  Thus 
Project  Breakthrough,  to  provide  new  low- 
cost  housing,  has  met  considerable  resist- 
ance because,  as  one  official  of  Spanish  back- 
ground pi'it  it,  "People  would  rather  improve 
the  homes  they  have  than  have  a  new  one." 

The  rapidly  approaching  er.ergy  crisis  is  al- 
ready dramatically  exemp'lfied  In  New  Mex- 
ico, where  an  Artesia  oilman  observed  that 
"we're  sitting  on  top  of  a  good  supply  of 
gas  here,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  It's  all 
being  exported,  we're  already  facing  our  own 
energy  crisis." 

Quizzically  enough,  even  New  Mexico's 
natural  beauty,  one  of  its  most  outstanding 
features,  also  leads  to  problems.  The  mayor 
of  Taos  told  us  his  town  serves  one  and  a 
half  million  tourists  a  year.  "We  have  to  pro- 
vide all  essential  city  services  for  them 
while  they're  here,"  he  said,  "yet  for  pur- 
poses of  revenue  sharing  we  only  get  credited 
with  the  small  number  of  our  permane.-t 
residents." 

Finally,  like  other  Western  states.  New 
Mexico  Is  beginning  to  face  up  more  and 
more  clearly  to  the  growth/no  growth  di- 
lemma. 

Perhaps  the  mayor  of  the  village  of  Questa 
put  it  most  coee'itly  when  he  siild.  "We  don't 
really  want  to  grow — but  we  sure  do  want  to 
take  good  care  of  the  people   we   iia\e   ' 

•  •  •  •  • 

From  the  testimony  which  led  to  the  ob- 
servations above,  I  would  reach  certain  con- 
clusions : 

That,  as  long  as  municipalities  and  other 
governments  mu^t  provide  certain  minimum 
services  for  their  residents,  they  may  need 
help  to  supplement  the  revenue  they  can 
generate  locally. 

That  these  people,  who  are  on  the  scene, 
by  and  large  have  a  greater  grasp  of  the 
unique  aspects  of  their  problem  than  gov- 
emment-at-a-distance  can  ever  have. 

That  the  problems  of  small  towns  and 
sparsely  settled  areas  are  at  least  as  real  to 
the  people  who  live  there  as  the  perhaps  less 
easily  ignored  problems  of  urban  areas,  which 
have  gotten  so  much  of  our  attention  in 
the  last  decade. 

I  would  also  add  this  observation : 

It  is  clear  that  the  major  thrust  of  far  too 
many  on-going  programs  is  to  solve  problems 
which  are  peculiar  to  urban  areas.  To  do 
only  this  js  to  7ieglcct  the  i!atior.'s  rural 
heartland.  In  all  federal  programs,  including 
both  general  and  special  revenue  sharing, 
lawmakers  must  exercise  caution  to  see  that 
this  error  is  not  perpetuated. 

SECTION    4  :     NEW    MEXICO'S    GREATEST    NEED 

MORE    JOBS 

The  previous  section  lists  and  describes 
many  of  New  Mexico's  proDlems 

B'-.t  there  is  one  of  such  obvious  pre- 
eminence that  it  deserves  a  special  discus- 
sion of  its  own. 

That  is  the  state's  need  for  economic  de- 
velopment— or  to  put  it  more  simply,  for 
more  Jobs  for  its  citizens. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Because  we  knew  before  we  began  the 
hearings  summarized  here  that  this  was  In- 
deed the  state's  major  problem,  we  made 
special  efforts  to  find  out,  wherever  possible, 
what  was  being  done  about  It.  In  every  hear- 
ing, we  asked  for  Information  from  the  local 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  industrial  develop- 
ment agency,  to  see  what  was  being  done 
on  local  Initiative  to  supplement  efforts  of 
the  federal  government  and  of  the  state's 
Department  of  Development. 

No  very  clear  pattern  emerges.  Where 
towns  are  In  fact  making  an  effort  in  this 
direction,  the  methods   used  are  very  vart- 


ou4.  Raton,  for  Inatance,  ralaea  $25,000  a  year 
_    a  room  tax  on  hotel  and  motel  guests 
allows  Its  Chamber  to  use  75  per  cent  of 
revenue   to  finance  Industrial  develop- 
"..  Grants'  Chamber  also  handles  this  ef- 
though  It  does  it  on  a  volunteer  basis, 
revenue.  But  Red  River,  a  summer  and  win- 
resort  area,  uses  all  its  room  tax  revenue 
tourlst-t3rpe  promotion,  because  it  feels 
U  the  best  way  to  expand  Its  base  of 
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a  genuine  Industrial  development  ef- 
18  often  a  discouraging  experience  was 
B  very  clear  to  us  In  Demlng.  The  Cham- 
of  Commerce  there  prepared  a  special 
hure  on  what  the  city  had  to  offer  light 
Indjistry.  based  on  their  experience  In  bring- 
In  two  such  Installations  in    the  past, 
thousand  of  the  brochures  were  drcu- 
to  small  companies.  They  generated 
60  responses — which  Is  by  no  means 
for  a  "blind"  mailing  of  this  kind.  So 
however,  there  have  been  no  real  proe- 
generated  of  a  kind  which  could  be 
1   a  major  addition  to  the   city's 
base. 
f-Plcher,  a  small  industrial  plant  al- 
operatlng  In  Socorro,  participated  In 
JOBS  programs  to  the  extent  of  $14,500. 
Unljjrtunately,    here    too   there    Is    an    un- 
ending to  the  story.  At  the  time  of 
hearing  there  the  total  number  of  par- 
tldjanta  In  the  training  program  still  em- 
ploy was  one. 

New  Mexicans  are  determined  to  solve 
problem  somehow.  In  Raton  we  heard 
lus  proposals  for  coordinating  Industrial 
development  between  all  the  towns  In  the 
In  Santa  Pe  we  were  told  that  their 
groJp  aimed  at  becoming  the  Industrial  de- 
velojment  service  for  a  three-  or  four- 
cou]  ity  area. 
Cities 
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are   also   using   federal   funds   for 
purpoee.  wherever  they  are  available, 
looking  for  them  where   they  do  not 
them  now.  In  Santa  Fe,  participants 
»d   that   their  Model   Cities   program 
made  finding  Jobs  one  of  its  top  prlorl- 
In  Grants  and  Socorro,  there  were  dls- 
s  of  how  they  might   initiate  Kco- 
Development  Commissions  for  their 
.  And  in  Las  Vegas  the  executive  di- 
of   a   three-county  CAP  said   if   the 
permitted,  he  would  iise  some  of  those 
fun<  s  for  industrial  development. 
01  ber  areas  have  specialized  pushes.  Santa 
1  old  us  that  80  per  cent   of  their  ID 
goes  toward  helping  already  existing 
isses,   especially   with   an   eye    toward 
prov  ;dlng  second  Jobs  for  local  families.  They 
said  they  were  working  as  hard  to  solve 
»roblems  of  the  under-employed  as  they 
those    of    the    unemployed.    Roswell 
a  considerable  Imagination.  Residents 
are  working  hard  to  expand  their  quar- 
■l  orse  Industry,  as  a  complement  to  other 
agricultural   pursuits.  They  also  have  pro- 
establishment  of  a  specialized  voca- 
rehabilltation  complex,  for  which  they 
400  units  of  hoiislng  and  a  potential 
staff  psf  professionals. 

Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and  Tech- 
ncdo^    has    instituted    a    program    which, 
it  is  aimed  at  providing  an  education 
those  of  differing  ctiltural  backgrounds, 
provides   them   with    Jobs   whUe   they 
.   Over  $630,000  a  year  presently  goes 
students  in  payroll — 20  per  cent  of  the 
instlfutlon's    annual    expenditure    for    per- 
1  60  per  cent  of  their  employees 
a  tudents.  This  work-study  program  not 
r  provides  two  services,  as  pointed  out 
abovi.   but  wherever   possible   New   Mexico 
tries  to  match  the  nature  of  the  Job 
the  student  employee's  major  field  of 
stud^ ,  so  that  he  learns  more  of  his  own  field 
whil4  he  works. 

era  suggested  some  very  tentative  ways 
wl  ilch  the  state's  nuclear  energy  complex 
~"i;  be  utilized  In  ways  which  are  better 
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for  the  nation  and  might  also  aid  the  local 
economy.  At  Los  Alamos  an  official  suggested 
that  the  Lab  should  be  moving  more  aggres- 
sively into  solving  the  nation's  energy  crisis, 
since  such  a  solution  or  solutions  might  In- 
volve from  20  to  30  years  of  lead  time.  In 
Las  Cruces  it  was  suggested  that  our  atomic 
and  space  installations  need  input  from 
marketing  men  who  might  suggest  further 
uses  for  their  facilities  from  private  enter- 
prise. 

In  Socorro  we  heard  probably  the  moat 
basic  suggestion.  It  called  for  a  skllls-and- 
abUlty  Inventory  of  the  state,  to  be  matched 
with  a  Jobs  Inventory  to  determine  what  are 
the  real  needs  for  retraining  programs  to  fit 
existing  people  to  existing  Jobs. 

Some  people  In  Taos  predicted  that  such 
an  Inventory  would  provide  an  interesting 
conclusion:  that  there  are  more  New 
Mexicans  already  prepared  for  Jobs  than 
some  observers  suspect.  As  evidence  of  that 
fact  they  pointed  out  that  a  Jeans  manufac- 
turing plant  which  had  surveyed  Taos  expect- 
ing to  find  200  to  500  qualified  potential  em- 
ployees located,  to  their  own  amazement 
2,000  In  Taos  County. 

Unfortunately,  that  story,  too.  has  a  sad 
ending:  the  plant  eventually  located  else- 
where. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Certain  conclusions  seem  very  clear  here: 
New  Mexicans  clearly  perceive  what  their 
state  needs  most.  In  fact,  the  unanimity  on 
the  subject,  from  all  comers  of  the  state,  is 
remarkable.  What  they  want  now  is  sound, 
practical  advUe  and  assistance  to  get  the  job 
done — tyringing  their  state  to  a  fair  position 
in  America's  economic  mainstream. 

SECTION     S:       HOW      NEW       MEXICANS      VIEWED 
REVENUB  SHARING  AT  nS  INCEPTION 

Grants  mayor:  "Revenue  shaHng  is  the 
federal  program  most  appreciated  by  local 
governments." 

Las  Vegas  school  superintendent:  "Special 
revenue  sharing  may  be  the  schools'  only 
answer  if  the  Rodriguez  case  ends  our  de- 
pendence on  ad  valorem  taxes." 

The  time  span  of  these  hearings  took  us 
to  some  cities  when  they  were  In  a  state  of 
great  expectation,  awaiting  their  first  check 
from  revenue  sharing.  It  also  took  us  to 
others,  somewhat  sadder  and  wiser,  after 
the  first  checks  had  been  delivered. 

Thus  we  heard  both  rosy  comments  and 
an  oft-repeated  "What  happened?" 

But  what  we  were  attempting  to  elicit 
from  those  who  appeared  was  slightly  more 
basic.  We  wanted  to  define  how  those  em- 
powered to  make  expenditures  under  it  ac- 
tually felt  about  the  whole  program. 

What  we  heard  was  not  entirely  encoxirag- 
Ing,  but  It  was  Ulumlnatlng. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  major  question  we  asked,  obviously, 
was  how  officials  planned  to  use  the  money 
this  federal  program  provides. 

A  McKlnley  County  commissioner  was  very 
frank;  he  said  they  simply  hadn't  decided 
how  fb  spend  It.  partly  because  they  were  still 
confused  over  exactly  the  amount  "hey  would 
eventually  receive.  "It's  hard  to  budget,"  he 
said,  "when  you  don't  have  exact  figures." 

The  phrase  we  heard  repeated  most  often 
in  answer  to  the  question  was  some  version 
or  other  of  "capital  outlay."  That  mxy  be 
because,  as  a  Roewell  city  commissioner  ex- 
plained, capital  outlay  Is  easy  to  establish 
and  the  need  easy  to  measure.  He  added  that 
"other  needs  are  hard  to  measure — though  no 
less  real." 

The  Idea  surfaced  often.  In  Grants,  city 
officials  said  the  money  would  go  to  purchase 
"things,"  before,  as  they  said,  "It  gets  cut 
off."  Quay  county  officials  had  the  same  view; 
they  planned  to  use  their  share  for  "some- 
thing you  can  still  see  ten  years  from  now." 
Santa  Pe  city  commissioners  said  the  money 
would  go  for  "non-recurring  expenses,  but  on 


a  balanced  basis."  Las  Vegas  added  another 
note;  the  funds  would  largely  be  spent  on 
capital  outlay,  but  the  money  they  had  been 
spending  to  repair  their  old  equipment  would 
now  be  freed  to  hire  more  and  better  per- 
sonnel. 

Other  areas  had  better  and  sometimes  more 
concrete  uses  in  mind. 

Taos  County  said  most  of  its  fimds  would 
probably  be  used  to  hire  a  badly  needed 
county  manager  for  whom  money  was  not 
presently  available. 

Artesla  said  it  might  use  its  money  to 
complete  what  it  sees  as  a  model  Urban  Re- 
newal project  If  HUD  did  not  continue  fund- 
ing It  directly. 

Tucumcarl  said  public  safety  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  had  top  priority  on  their  list, 
with  new  equipment  to  come  only  after  these 
needs  had  been  met. 

And  Alamogordo  said  law  enforcement  had 
first  call  on  their  share,  with  road  and  street 
maintenance  coming  second. 

Those  were  concrete  observations,  from  a 
wide  variety  of  sources.  But  how  did  those 
responsible  for  expending  these  funds  feel 
about  the  program? 

The  long-time  mayor  of  Las  Cruces  ob- 
served that  "the  whole  program  was  very 
hastily  put  together."  Almost  everyone  who 
commented  found  the  formiila  for  distribu- 
tion difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  under- 
stand. (This  was  especially  true  as  between 
Carlsbad  and  Artesla,  two  cities  in  the  same 
county,  where  the  latter,  a  town  with  less 
population  and  a  smaller  tax  base,  got  ap- 
preciably more  money  than  Its  larger  neleh- 
bor.) 

Skepticism  was  a  not  uncommon  attitude, 
of  course.  The  mayor  of  San  Jon  said  he  could 
not  believe  there  were  no  strings  attached  to 
revenue  sharing  money;  "There  will  be,  there 
will  be,"  he  added  pessimistically.  Chaves 
county  commissioners  were  also  less  than 
Jubilant.  "We  view  the  whole  thing  with 
mixed  emotions,"  was  their  attitude.  "Under 
revenue  sharing,  we  have  to  be  the  bad  guys 
who  say  'no'  to  those  who  have  pet  projects." 
Others  were  more  questioning  than  skepti- 
cal. In  both  Colfax  and  Dona  Ana  Coimtles 
there  was  considerable  questioning  about 
which  existing  programs  would  disappear 
when  revenue  sharing  moved  into  full  gear. 
In  Los  Alamos,  this  worry  was  made  into  a 
statement:  "If  revenue  sharing  cuts  other 
funding  sources,  we're  against  It."  Santa  Ft 
County  was  even  more  specific;  they  said  they 
will  lose  $140,000  in  PEP  payroU  when  that 
program  ends  and  get  only  $170,000  In  reve- 
nue sharing. 

There  were  also  other  warnings  from  oth- 
er sources.  A  Las  Cruces  official  said,  'The 
trouble  Is  that  the  general  public  looks  on 
this  whole  program  as  a  bonanza."  And  the 
city  manager  In  Tuc\imcarl  said,  "We  will  be 
subject  to  many  local  pressure  groups,  most 
of  them  made  up  of  the  'haves,'  who  will  be 
looking  for  handouts  for  their  favorite  proj- 
ects." 

And  then  there  were  the  hesltaters.  In 
Quay  County,  they  put  it  like  this:  "We  dont 
want  to  give  somebody  something  and  then 
have  to  take  it  back  again."  This  seems  to 
have  been  a  common  attitude  toward  use  of 
this  additional  revenue — that  it  la  somehow 
dangerous  to  use  it  to  hire  people  unless 
there  is  almost  a  certainty  that  the  Jobs 
they  fill  win  be  permanent  ones.  The  fact 
that  there  Is  some  failure  of  logic  in  this 
position  has  already  been  pointed  out  In 
Section  One  of  this  paper.  It  was  also  rec- 
ognized by  the  mayor  of  Espanola,  who  told 
us  with  great  force,  "To  say,  'Dont  use  the 
money  for  people,  because  they  may  be  cut 
off,'  is  wrong." 

One  last  note  on  revenue  sharing.  The  may- 
or of  Roswell  told  us  he  happened  to  be 
reviewing  year-end  figures  for  his  city  and 
noted  that,  by  an  interesting  coincidence, 
the  8uxiount  his  city  was  to  get  in  general 
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revenue  sharing  funds  was  almost  exactly  the 
sum  which  had  been  withheld  from  em- 
ployees' paychecks  for  federal  income  tax 
In  the  course  of  that  year. 

•  •  •  *  • 

I  gave  my  conclusions  on  these  hesitant 
attitudes,  these  doubts  and  indecisions,  in 
two  Bp>eeches  I  made  during  the  course  of  our 
tour.  I  wUl  paraphrase  them  as  a  close  to 
these  observations : 

The  effort  to  return  power  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  our  states,  our  counties 
and  our  cities — where  I  think  it  really  be- 
longs— will  not  succeed  unless  they  stop  go- 
ing to  Washington  with  hat  in  hand  and 
begin  to  say,  "Look,  this  is  our  job — and  we'll 
do  it." 

Revenue  sharing  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant attempts  in  our  time  to  return  power 
to  local  government.  But  it  could  totter 
on  the  brink  of  failure  if  those  local  govern- 
ments do  not  respond  to  its  challenges  with 
courage  and  clear  thinking. 

If  it  fails  and  the  pendulum  svHngs  again 
toward  Washington  as  the  source  of  every 
solution,  we  may  move  to  the  most  cen- 
tralized— and  unwieldy — government  in 
world  history. 

APPENDIX   a:    letter  or  INVITATION 

This  Is  the  text  of  the  letter  inviting  par- 
ticipants to  the  hearings  covered  in  this 
report. 

It  was  sent  to  all  mayors  and  city  council- 
men,  or  their  equivalent;  to  all  co\inty  com- 
missioners, both  Incumbents  and  those  to 
take  office  shortly  after  the  meetings  were 
held;  to  all  school  board  members  and  school 
superintendents;  to  presidents  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  or  equivalent  organizations; 
and  to  all  college  and  university  presidents. 

Dear  :  Before  I  go  to  Washington  to 

be  sworn  In  as  Senator,  I  plan  a  series  of 
fact-finding  trips  throughout  the  state  to 
prepare  me  to  serve  New  Mexico  better. 

[There  follows  a  paragraph  giving  time 
and  place  of  the  hearing  in  their  locale,  and 
Inviting  them  to  participate.] 

I  am  especially  Interested  In  hearing  your 
views  on  these  points: 

Federal  legislation  you  feel  your  area 
needs; 

Federal  programs  presently  operating  in 
your  area,  their  accomplishments  and  their 
shortcomings; 

Federal  programs  you  feel  should  be  pro- 
posed which  covUd  be  of  benefit  to  your  area. 

To  be  sure  I  have  an  accurate  record  of 
your  views,  I  ask  you  to  prepare  a  brief 
written  statement  covering  these  points  for 
presentation. 

A  member  of  my  staff  will  be  in  town  a 
few  days  In  advance  of  this  formal  "hearing," 
and  he  will  contact  you  to  settle  a  time  at 
which  It  is  convenient  for  you  to  appear. 

I  Invite  you  to  Join  us  after  your  presen- 
tation for  a  general  discussion  of  the  points 
raised.  If  time  permits,  as  well  as  for  a  brief 
press  conference  with  media  In  your  area. 

I  thank  you  in  advance  for  taking  the  time 
to  prepare  your  views  and  share  them  with 
me.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  of  great  help  to 
me  In  Washington. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Pete  V.  Domznici, 
US.  Senator-Elect. 
APPENDIX  b:  location  and  obokr  of  hxarxnos 

This  is  a  schedule  of  the  towns  in  New 
Mexico  In  which  the  hearings  which  provide 
the  material  for  this  report  were  held. 

All  dates  shown  are  1972. 

Wednesday,  November  29 — Grants,  morn- 
ing; Socorro,  afternoon. 

Thursday,  November  30 — Silver  City,  morn- 
ing; Demlng,  afternoon. 

Saturday,  December  2 — Helen. 

Monday,  December  4 — ^Raton,  morning;  Las 
Vegas,  afternoon. 

Tuesday,  December  S — Santa  Fe. 

Wednesday,  December  6 — ^Tucumcarl, 
morning;  Roswell,  afternoon. 


Thursday.  December  7 — Roswell  (con- 
tinued), morning;  Alamogordo,  afternoon. 

Friday,  December  8 — Las  Cruces. 

Monday,  December  11 — ^Los  Alamos,  morn- 
ing; Farmlngton,  afternoon. 

Wedriesday,  December  13 — Portales,  morn- 
ing; Clovls,  afternoon. 

Thursday,  December  14 — Hobbs,  morning 
see  note  below;  Carlsbad,  afternoon. 

Friday,  December  IS — Artesla,  morning; 
Gullup,  afternoon. 

Saturday,  December  16 — Espanola,  morn- 
ing; Taos,  afternoon. 

The  Hobbs  hearing  referred  to  above  was 
not  actually  held  because  bad  weather  pre- 
vented an  air  trip  there.  Many  of  those  who 
planned  to  participate,  however,  filed  the 
written  reports  they  bad  prepared;  their 
views  are  represented  here,  based  on  a  public 
hearing  subsequently  held  there,  to  fulfill  the 
promise  we  had  made  them. 

In  the  text  of  the  complete  report,  some 
names  of  towns  and  school  districts  appear 
which  are  not  on  this  list.  At  almost  every 
hearing,  officials  from  nearby  towns  and 
counties  were  present  to  make  their  pres- 
entations. They  are  Identified  In  the  report 
by  the  area  for  which  they  sjKike. 

APPENDIX  C:    RECOMMEND  LEGISLATION 

This  \B  a  compilation  of  all  recommenda- 
tions on  legislation  which  were  proposed  for 
consideration  during  the  tour  of  New  Mexico 
discussed  in  this  report. 

Inclusion  of  the  suggestions  here  does  not 
imply  that  every  Idea  listed  is  viewed  as 
having  special  merit.  The  list  is  included 
only  to  give  some  notion  of  the  extent  and 
kinds  of  concerns  those  citizens  who  met 
with  us  have. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Grants:  H.  R.  14141;  introduced  by  Run- 
nels in  last  session,  would  designate  Malpals 
outside  Grants  as  National  Monviment. 

Raton:  Policemen  and  firemen  are  not 
presently  covered  by  Social  Security.  They 
should  be. 

Many  Sources:  Pi.  874  (educational  Im- 
pact funds)  should  be  fvmded  at  100  per  cent 
level,  at  least  for  A  students. 

Zms  Vegas,  Tucumcari,  Las  Cruces:  Con- 
cern about  adequate  funding  for  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  (to  be  followed  by  fight 
among  respective  towns  for  funds). 

Santa  Fe,  Deming:  Want  major  share  of 
funds  for  airport  Improvements  to  be  pro- 
vided by  federal  government. 

Santa  Fe:  Federal  highway  fimds,  match- 
ing basis,  should  be  provided  for  rural  roads. 

Santa  Fe:  More  federal  fimds  should  be 
provided  for  concreting  ditches,  to  save 
water. 

Grants,  Gallup,  Santa  Fe,  Carlsbad:  In- 
crease available  federal  funds  for  flood  con- 
trols. 

Santa  Fe:  Restructure  CAP  funding  meth- 
od to  allow  for  greater  flexibility  In  use. 

Af any  Sources:  Increase  funding  for  PEP 
program,  EEA  program. 

Santa  Fe:  (from  privately  funded  college) : 
Support  concept  of  Basic  Opportunity  Grant 
"entitlement"  as  proposed  In  1972  Higher 
Education  Amendments. 

Santa  Fe,  Tucumcari,  Gallup:  Want  fed- 
eral funds,  at  least  In  part,  for  speculative 
shell  buildings  for  Industrial  parks,  as  way  to 
attract  Industry. 

Roswell,  Alamogordo:  Want  Pour  Corners 
Economic  Development  Agency  expanded  to 
Include  their  area. 

Santa  Fe,  Gallup:  Want  Increased  funds 
for  Indian  Health  Service  personnel  and  in- 
stallations. 

Tuxiumcari:  Want  federal  government  in- 
volved in  solving  medical  problems  of  small 
towns,  since  most  medical  education  is  sub- 
sidized by  government. 

Many  Sources:  School  people  want,  at  the 
very  least,  an  extensive  test  of  100  per  cent 
free  lunchs  for  all  school  children. 

Roswell:  Continue  support  for  even  expan- 
sion of  saline  water  plant. 


Clovis,  Portales,  Alamogordo,  Las  Cruces: 
Want  Highway  70  included  In  Interstote  Sys- 
tem. 

Roswell:  Want  changes  in  law  to  allow  for 
killing  of  coyotes  and  other  predators  which 
prey  on  sheep. 

Many  Sources:  School  personnel  favor  a 
phasing-out  of  categorical  grants  and  a  shift 
to  special  revenue  sharing,  with  funds  to  go 
into  operating  budget. 

Roswell:  Recommendation  that  any  special 
revenue  sharing  by  schools  be  managed  at 
State  level. 

Dexter:  Funds  needed  for  rural,  small-town 
housing,  to  keep  people  home. 

Roswell:  Distribution  of  funds  under  GI 
Bill  unfair  to  veterans  at  technical-voca- 
tional post-secondary  level;  they  should  be 
treated  like  those  In  colleges  and  universities. 
Hagerman:  Public  domain  lands  should 
count  toward  874  funds,  even  If  parents  dont 
work  on  It  60  per  cent  of  working  time 

Alamogordo:  Want  programs  which  must 
be  extended  on  continuing  basis  to  be 
handled  on  90-day  Increments,  rather  than 
month-by-month. 

Many  Sources:  Raise  in  minimum  wage  will 
cause  hardship  to  lower-range  workers  (e.g., 
teachers'  aides,  teenagers) ;  If  enacted,  there 
should  be  sU  to  eight  months  before  effective 
date,  to  allow  for  proper  budgeting. 

Many  Sources:  815  funding  for  schools' 
capital  outlays  should  l)e  restored;  badly 
needed  in  areas  already  bonded  to  capacity. 
Alamogordo:  Want  *ntle  I  educational 
funds  to  be  distributed  on  formula  different 
from  present  one,  which  is  essentially  dis- 
criminating. 

Many  Sources:  Educational  appropriations 
especially  should  be  made  on  a  multi-vear 
basis — say,  five  years  at  a  time. 

Las  Cruces:  Consolidate  overlapping  cate- 
gorical grants — e.g..  in  education,  manpower 
training — and  fix  a  single  accounting  and 
auditing  method. 

Las  Cruces:   It   minimum   wage   rises,   so 
should  permissible  cost  for  school  lunches. 
Las  Cruces:  Favor  H.R.  14896  provisions  al- 
lowing snack  bars  In  schools. 

Las  Cruces:  Voucher  system  might  be  use- 
ful for  solving  funding  problems  for  rural 
housing. 

Las  Cruces:  Older  Americana  Act  should 
be  revised  to  allow  money  to  be  spent  for 
nutrition. 

Las  Cruces:  Legislation  needed  to  allow 
NM8U  to  purchase  ranch. 

Las  Cruces  (from  publicly  funded  univer- 
sity) :  Opposes  concept  of  Basic  Opportunity 
Grant  "entitlement". 

Los  Alamos:  Want  national  equalization 
formula  for  school  funding. 

Farmington:  Increased  pace  of  Navajo  In- 
dian Irrigation  Project  needed;  original 
schedule  called  for  water  In  1970.  but  pres- 
ently it  will  be  lucky  if  it  flows  In  1976. 

Farmington:  Want  special  appropriation 
to  supplement  BIA  budget  squeezed  by 
Alaska  claim. 

Farmington:  Educational  categorical  grants 
should  provide  for  setting  of  program  goals 
at  the  local  level. 

Farmington:  Need  funding  for  proposed 
Animas-La  Plata  Dam.  drainage,  and  irriga- 
tion project. 

Portales:  Legislation  should  provide  for 
PWA-CCC-type  workfare. 

Portales:  Educational  categorical  grants 
should  go  to  schools  and  be  distributed  ac- 
cording to  statewide  formula. 

Portales:  ENMU  wants  funding  for  educa- 
tional television  system. 

Socorro,  Portales:  Funding  for  university 
students  for  related  work-study  should  be 
increased. 

ClorHs:  Want  funds  for  Running  Water 
Draw  Dams. 

Clovis:  Farmers  support  anti-strike  legis- 
lation for  longshoremen,  railroads,  etc. 

Clovis:  Farmers  Union  opposes  vise  of  five- 
month  marketing  period  in  setting  wheat 
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SI  pport  levels:   want  return  to  language  of 
li  65  Agricultural  Act. 

Clovis:  Farmers   want   legislation   to  sub- 
handling  of  manure  by  feed-lots,  other 
-volume  producers. 
Carlsbad:  Need  funding  for  Brantley  Dam 

as  authorized. 

'Jarlsbad:  Want  matching-fund  formula  for 

areas    (Including    cities    under    50,000 

pijpulation)   to  provide  for  less  than  50  per 

participation  from  local  sources. 

Carlsbad:  Wants  to  be  site  of  experimental 

waste  disposal  Installation. 
Carlsbad:  Want  certification  and  security 
repuirements  on  small-town  airports  light- 
to  be  proportionate  to  their  capabilities. 
Carlsbad:   Want    protective    legislation    to 
fa  cor  domestic  potash. 

Carlsbad:  Cotton  farmers  oppose  limitation 

payments  to  agriculturalists;  cut  to  820,000 

ftom  present  •55,000)    would  affect  140.000 

.   ($30,000  might  be  acceptable.) 

7arlsbad:  Farmers  oppose  policing  use  of 

w<  tbacks  by  requiring  job  card. 

Carlsbad:    Extension    of    REAP    (formerly 

program)    recommended. 
irtesia:  Federal  government  should  fund 

In   same   manner   as  highways. 
irteaia:   Support    Brock's   bill,    S.    893.   to 
Uuate  budget  as  a  whole,  provide  reevalua- 
on  regular  basis  and  expansion  of  pro- 
only  after  successful  test  programs. 
Artesia:     Educational     acts     need     to     be 
CO  lifted. 

Artesia.  Gallup:  Opposes  use  of  highway 

ids  for  urban  mass  transit.  Prefer  alter- 

Ive    under    which    states    could    exercise 

ion  on  use  of  funds,   including  right  to 

apbly  them  to  secondary  roads. 

'Gallup:   Federal   government   should   pro- 
funds  to  construct  teachereges. 
J-allup:   Navajos   will    need    legislation   to 
Im  plement  Ten- Year  Plan  for  schools,  roads, 
tflitles. 

spanola:  Food  stamps  should  be  allowed 
use   only   to   purchase   basic   and   staple 
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"aos:  Revenue  sharing  legislation  should 
adjusted  to  take  into  account  total  num- 
of  persons  served  by  a  government  unit. 
merely  those  who  reside  there. 
,  led  River:  Legislation  should  allow  towns 
cities  to  acquire  federal  land  (in  national 
for    example)     for    recreational    use 
the  land  adjoins  town  limits. 
( )uesta:  More  funds  should  be  provided  for 
and  water  systems  for  towns   under 
prapulatlon. 
uesta:  EEP,   a  good   program,   should   be 
to  allow  for  employment  of  non- 


brc  adened 


vet  erans. 


( }xiesta:  More  funds,  more  stringent  con- 
on  drugs  are  needed. 
Highway  Department:  Special   exemptions 
in  laws   requiring   beautlficatlon   to 
care  of  arid  states;   we  are  required  to 
but  nothing  can  make  the  plants  grow. 
IHghioay  Department:  Number  of  environ- 
mental impact  studies    (presently  required: 
by  3fl  agencies)  should  be  reduced  to 
up  construction  start. 
Middle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District: 
Le(  isiation.  a  la  that  once  introduced  by  An- 
Lujan.  needed  to  give  small  tracks  of 
ess  public  domain  land  to  District, 
'.liddle  Rio  Grande  Conservancy  District: 
should   allow   use   of  Urban   Renewal 
fudds  to  fence  or  cover  open  ditches. 

ichool    Food    Services    Division:    Opposes 
amendment   allowing   vending  ma- 
chines in  schools. 

II  Indian  Pueblo  Council:  Funding  for  re- 
volting loan  fund  needed. 

Indian  Pueblo  Council:  Changes  needed 
ystem  giving  federal  government  Jurlsdlc- 
over  major  crimes,  because  federal  dls- 
trl<  t  attorneys  do  not  prosecute  assiduously 
wh  !n  crime  Is  not  against  a  non-Indian. 
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THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
of  the  year  we  are  reminded  by  impor- 
tant anniversaries  of  the  lack  of  freedom 
in  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  For 
many  years,  I  have  supported  the  right 
of  self-determination  of  these  states,  and 
I  can  only  hope  that  the  aspirations  of 
the  Baltic  peoples  will  soon  be  realized. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  editorial  on  February  16, 
1973  marking  the  anniversary  of  Lithu- 
anian independence.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Baltic   States 

F^ee  Lithuanians  everywhere — and  an  un- 
known number  of  Lithuanians  in  the  So- 
viet tJnlon  as  well — will  mark  todav  the  55th 
anniversary  of  the  modern  Republic  of 
Lithuania.  It  was  on  Feb.  16,  1918,  that  the 
LiPtui'os  taryba  or  Council  of  Lithuania  met 
In  Vilnius  and  declared  the  existence  of  an 
Independent  state  free  of  ties  to  all  other 
sovereignties. 

Observance  of  this  anniversary — like  the 
marking  of  the  corresponding  dates  by  the 
peoples  of  Latvia  and  Estonia — may  seem 
purely  theoretical  and  even  fanciful  to  the 
modern  realists.  The  Baltic  States  were  long 
ago  occupied  by  the  Red  .Army  and  involun- 
tarily Incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

What  today's  "realists",  ignore,  however, 
is  that  the  desire  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence still  burns  in  all  three  of  the  Baltic 
states  and  among  a  considerable  part  of 
their  Inhabitants.  In  Lithuania  alone  there 
have  been  such  recent  manifestations  as  the 
self-immolation  of  Romas  Kalanta,  mass 
street  demonstrations  by  thousands  of  young 
Lithuanians  and  the'  petition  of  17,000 
Lithuanian  Roman  Catholics  directed  to  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Obviously,  the  chances  are  not  bright  for 
the  Baltic  peoples  to  regain  their  Independ- 
ence. But  the  conquest  and  elimination  of 
these  once-free  republics  by  the  Soviet  Union 
is  one  of  those  acts  of  Injustice  by  a  great 
power  toward  Its  small  neighbors  that  the 
world  can  never  forget. 


COUSTEAU   AND   NASA 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  benefits 
of  space  to  mankind  have  been  illustrated 
to  us  in  the  past  w  eek  by  the  newspaper 
stories  telling  of  oceanographer  Jacques 
Cousteau's  dramatic  use  of  NASA's 
ATS-1  satellite  to  communicate  knowl- 
edge of  the  damage  to  his  research  ship 
off  Antarctica.  The  ship  was  able  to  radio 
information  via  the  satellite  to  the  Ames 
Research  Center. 

Cousteau  is  engaged  in  an  experiment 
to  learn  from  outer  space  exactly  how  to 
monitor  the  biological  productivity  of  the 
oceans. 

On  November  8,  1971.  Captain  Cous- 
teau te&tifled  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  Among  other  things, 
he  talked  about  the  value  of  NASA's  proj- 
ects— projects  for  the  control  of  the  en- 
vironment in  particular. 

I  am  sure  from  his  experiences  in  the 
last  week  he  will  have  a  great  deal  more 
to  say  about  *he  value  of  NASA's  pro- 
grams, but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  statement  on  the  control  of  the  en- 


vironment be  printed  In  the  Record  as 
particularly  apt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Jacques  Cousteau 

There  is  a  great  hope  Inside  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  environment,  and  that  Is  NASA's 
project  Sky  Lab,  for  the  following  reason: 
The  high  sea  outside  the  national  waters 
Is  out-law  country.  Anybody  can  do  any- 
thing or  almost.  The  regulations  about  oil 
spills  from  tankers  are  of  are  not  applied, 
God  knows  what  happens  when  night  comes. 
The  chief  engineers  don't  know  what  they 
are  doing,  because  it  Is  easier  for  them.  Not 
all  harbors  are  equipped. 

So,  I  find  hopes  in  the  role  of  Sky  Lab.  You 
know  that  NASA  has  not  found  an  adequate 
public  support,  probably  because  the  man  in 
the  street  dreams  about  the  moon,  about 
Mars,  about  Outer  Space,  to  a  degree,  and 
he  does  not  see  In  the  long  run  what  good 
it  makes  to  him.  People  tell  hhn  that  there 
are  technological  by-products.  He  couldn't 
care  less.  The  man  In  the  street  wants  NASA 
to  be  more  in  himself,  and  that  Is  exactly 
what  Sky  Lab  is  going  to  do. 

At  long  last  space  research  is  going  to  turn 
their  eyes  from  outward  to  Inward,  and  to 
look  at  our  planet  and  to  control  and  moni- 
tor it.  Sky  Lab  to  me  is  able,  I  know  and 
I  have  discussed  it  with  them,  I  know  they 
have  developed  tools  that  enable  them  to 
measure  from  space  the  quality  of  produc- 
tivity and  pollution,  temperature  and  cur- 
rents. This  is  one  thing,  but  productivity 
and  pollution  to  such  an  extent  that  even  a 
minute  molecular  hair  on  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  left  the  night  before  by  a  ship,  can 
be  identified  by  a  satellite  •  •  •." 


NEWS  PROTECTION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, I  had  the  privilege  of  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  on  the  subject  of  Federal 
legislation  to  protect  news  sources  and 
news  information  from  forced  disclosure. 

My  concern  for  protecting  the  full 
freedom  of  the  press  guarantees  of  the 
first  amendment  in  the  face  of  increased 
news  subpenas  by  governmental  agen- 
cies, and  the  shock  of  newsmen  being  led 
to  jail,  led  me  to  Introduce  a  news  pro- 
tection bill. 

I  request  that  my  testimony  today,  on 
behalf  of  my  bill  and  on  behalf  of  the 
principle  of  Federal  legislation  in  this 
area,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows : 
Testimony    by     U.S.    Senator    Richard    8. 

SCHWEIKER 

My  personal  shock  over  the  recent  sight 
of  reporters  being  led  to  Jail  for  refusal  to 
disclose  news  confidences  led  me  to  make 
drafting  of  a  strong  newsman's  protection 
bill  one  of  my  first  legislative  Initiatives  of 
this  Congress.  My  bUl.  S.  36,  the  "Protection 
of  News  Sources  and  News  Information  Act 
of  1973,"  was  Introduced  on  January  4,  the 
first  day  of  the  new  Congress. 

Whatever  specific  language  Is  finally 
adopted  by  this  subcommittee,  I  feel  deeply 
that  news  protection  legislation  should  re- 
flect four  important  principles: 

(1)    The  news  media  must  be  protected 
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from  being  utilized  in  any  way  as  agents 
of  the  government. 

(2)  The  strongest  possible  federal  law  must 
be  enacted  quickly  to  lay  to  rest  my  possible 
doubt  of  the  ability  and  right  of  newsmen 
to  protect  confidences  obtained  in  their 
news  gathering. 

(3)  Freedom  of  the  press  guarantees  of 
the  First  Amendment  must  be  reaffirmed  as 
the  basic  foundation  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, entitled  to  paramount  protection. 

(4)  Congress  must  fill  the  statutory  gap 
alluded  to  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  last 
year  when  it  rejected  an  Inherent  Constitu- 
tional newsman's  privilege  but  specifically 
referred  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact 
a  statutory   newsman's  privilege. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  of  the  First 
Amendment  is  a  right  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  not  Just  the  press.  Our  Congres- 
sional duty  demands  that  we  enact  strong 
statutory  language  on  behalf  of  the  people 
if  this  right  Is  being  threatened.  Since  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  against  an  Inherent 
Constitutional  newsman's  privilege,  local, 
state,  and  federal  governmental  bodies  have 
been  turning  to  newsmen  in  alarming  num- 
bers for  Information.  This  is  a  threat  which 
contradicts  the  very  nature  of  an  Independ- 
ent, vigorous  press.  Without  statutory  re- 
lief, the  First  Amendment  could  be  seriously 
eroded. 

My  bill  addresses  Itself  particularly  to  the 
danger  of  the  media  being  pressed  into  serv- 
ice as  an  Investigative  arm  of  the  government 
through  subpoenas.  My  bill  provides  for  an 
absolute  privilege  against  any  forced  disclo- 
sure of  confidential  news  sources,  or  informa- 
tion, by  any  Investigative  body,  such  as  grand 
Juries,  governmental  agencies,  or  even  Con- 
gress. Under  no  circumstances  should  we 
dilute  the  independent  role  of  the  media  by 
requiring  the  use  of  media  sources  and  in- 
formation by  Investigating  officials.  The 
media  must  be  free  to  develop  sources  and 
information,  and  must  be  able  to  Insure  con- 
fidentiality to  sources  who  otherwise  would 
remain  silent.  It  is  Ironic  that  government 
has  no  problem  allowing  the  Identity  of  po- 
lice informers  to  remain  secret,  for  fear  of 
"drying  up"  police  information,  but  refuses 
to  apply  this  same  principle  to  the  media. 

Even  though  the  use  of  governmental  sub- 
poena power  is  generally  limited  to  investiga- 
tive reporting  situations,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  right  and  duty  of  the  media  to  pro- 
tect sources  and  confidential  information 
should  apply  to  all  reporting  situations. 
Without  assurance  from  newsmen  that  any 
confidences  can  be  maintained,  many  persons 
will  no  longer  provide  valuable  Information 
to  the  media,  on  many  subjects,  for  fear  of 
reprisals,  unwanted  publicity,  loss  of  lobs,  or 
other  public  Interference  with  their  families 
and  their  private  lives.  Once  again  the  pub- 
lic's basic  right  to  know  Is  the  loser. 

Our  entire  governmental  system,  however, 
Is  made  up  of  checks  and  balances.  In  weigh- 
ing newsmen's  privilege  legislation,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  another  Constitutional 
Amendment — the  Sixth  Amendment  right  to 
a  fair  trial.  Tlie  historic  right  of  the  public 
to  "everyman's  testimony"  must  be  evaluated, 
and  Is  often  cited  as  a  principle  reason  for  a 
qualified  rather  than  an  absolute  newsman's 
privilege. 

Once  again,  in  my  bill,  I  have  recom- 
mended that  consideration  of  any  less  than 
absolute  privilege  be  confined  to  the  actual 
trial  of  a  specific  case,  after  Investigative 
work  has  been  done.  This  insures  that  the 
news  media  can  never  be  used  for  govern- 
mental "fishing  expeditions." 

In  addition,  I  feel  standards  must  be  set 
by  Congress  to  limit  any  required  testimony 
of  newsmen  to  only  a  narrow  set  of  circum- 
stances. It  can  be  dangerous  for  Congress  to 
be  too  specific  in  outlining  conditions  that 
must  be  applied  by  the  courts,  and  thus  the 


language  of  a  qualified  privilege  nuiy  have  to 
be  general.  But  the  statutory  language  and 
legislative  history  combined  should  show 
Congressional  Intent  to  seek  a  nearly  abso- 
lute newsmen's  privilege,  with  exceptions  be- 
ing permissible  only  under  relatively  unique 
circumstances. 

In  my  bill,  a  key  condition  before  any  tes- 
timony could  be  required  Is  "a  compelling 
and  overriding  national  Interest  In  the  in- 
formation." This  type  of  language,  coupled 
with  requirements  of  (1)  clearly  evidenced 
relevance  of  the  Information  sought,  and  (2) 
no  alternative  means  to  obtain  the  Informa- 
tion, can  provide  a  buffer  to  protect  national 
Interests.  But  the  courts  will  be  on  notice 
that  only  rare  and  unusual  circumstances 
would  Justify  the  use  of  these  conditions. 
In  addition,  a  heavy  burden  of  proof  must 
rest  totally  on  the  governmental  body  seek- 
ing news  Information  In  the  rare  case  when 
a  court  should  even  consider  such  a  "clear 
and  compelling"  national  Interest  to  be  at 
stake. 

My  bill  was  limited  to  federal  bodies.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  Indicate  my  support  for  en- 
actment of  nevremen's  privilege  legislation 
at  the  national  and  state  levels.  If  it  is  Con- 
stitutionally permissible  for  Congress  to  im- 
pose such  requirements  on  the  States,  I  will 
support  Inclusion  of  States  In  our  legislation. 
However,  If  we  cannot  legislate  for  the  States, 
I  hope  our  legislation  will  be  strong  enough 
to  be  a  model  for  the  States  to  follow  suit. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  confess  I  was  sur- 
prised last  year  to  discover  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  of  the  First  Amendment 
did  not  provide  protection  from  disclosure 
of  news  sources  and  Information.  I  had  as- 
sumed these  freedoms  were  protected. 

Two  court  opinions  indicate  the  challenge 
ahead  of  us.  Associate  Justice  White  in  the 
Branzburg  case  denying  the  basic  Consti- 
tutional news  protection  privilege  last  sum- 
mer said  we  had  the  power  to  provide  a 
statutory  privilege.  In  a  subsequent  case, 
a  2nd  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  wrote. 
"It  suffices  to  state  that  federal  law  on  the 
question  of  compelled  disclosure  by  Jour- 
nalists of  their  confidential  sources  Is  at  best 
ambiguous."  It  Is  our  duty  to  clear  up  that 
ambiguity — on  the  side  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment, and  a  vigorous,  strong  freedom  of  the 
press. 


DEATH  OF  DICK  EVANS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
and  untimely  death  of  Dick  Evans,  one 
of  the  most  dedicated  and  competent 
figures  of  contemporary  Tennessee  jour- 
nalism, brought  sadness  to  his  many 
friends  throughout  the  Nation. 

As  editor  of  Commerce  Today,  the  na- 
tional publication  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  as  a  long-time  city  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Knoxville  Jour- 
nal, Dick  Evans  helped  train  many  of 
this  country's  most  outstanding  news- 
men. 

One  such  newsman  is  Bill  Anderson, 
Washington  columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  His  recent  column  is  perhaps 
the  most  fitting  tribute  to  Dick  Evans  by 
a  man  who  knew  him  well  and  had  an 
even  deeper  appreciation  of  his  journal- 
istic talents. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  trib- 
ute be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

About  Newsman  Who  Helped  Others 

Washington. — The  night  of  Jan.  19,  this 
correspondent    encountered    two    long-time 


friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Richard  Evans,  at  a 
reception  being  given  for  Sen.  Howard  Baker 
(R..  Tenn.). 

It  was  a  social  occasion,  with  Tennessee 
Republicans  celebrating  the  reelection  of 
Baker  and  of  President  Nixon.  You  would 
have  expected  to  see  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  there 
because  they  have  been  Republicans  for 
many  years  and  have  been  instrumental  In 
turning  Tennessee  into  a  two-party  state. 

They  are  not  famous  either  nationally  or 
in  Tennessee.  Dick  was  a  newspaperman  for 
most  of  his  Eulult  life.  Like  his  wife.  Ruth,  he 
came  from  c.  background  that  was  financially 
modest.  He  served  in  the  army  during  World 
War  11  and  attended  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  afterwards. 

In  those  days,  the  newlywed  couple  lived 
in  a  trailer.  They  named  their  first  daughter 
Gaye.  which  was  appropriate.  I  can  remem- 
ber she  was  a  very  happy  child  when  I  used 
to  bounce  her  on  my  knee. 

I  can  also  remember  how  the  Evans  family 
used  to  scrimp  and  save,  renting  old  houses 
far  from  town  and  buying  day-old  bread  and 
powdered  milk. 

Then  came  the  three  other  children,  two 
boys  and  a  girl,  and  life  was  even  tougher 
financially  for  this  family  of  six.  Evans  had 
to  quit  his  job  as  a  reporter  for  The  Knoxville 
Journal  and  take  a  better  paying  one  with 
the  Associated  Press.  He  hated  to  leave  be- 
cause his  second  love  was  The  Journal,  and 
he  always  tried  to  Improve  It. 

The  Journal  presently  came  to  Its  senses, 
hired  Evans  back  from  the  AP,  and  made  him 
the  city  editor.  He  was  a  real  charger.  He 
whipped  Inexperienced  reporters  into  doing 
work  beyond  their  average  ability  and  man- 
aged to  get  12  hours'  work  out  of  them  for 
eight  hours'  pay.  His  loyalty  to  the  editor, 
the  late  Guy  Lincoln  Smith,  was  unlimited. 

Smith  for  years  was  Mr.  Republican  in 
Tennessee,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  party 
as  well  as  editor  of  a  financially  creaky  news- 
paper, and  his  goal  was  to  see  the  G.O.P. 
elect  more  congressmen  and  senators — and 
carrj'  Tennessee  for  Presidential  candidates. 
A  lot  of  the  news  In  The  Journal  was  there- 
fore about  Republicans. 

But  Evans  was  fair-minded.  He  liked  to  say 
that  it  was  Just  as  much  fun  putting  rrooked 
Republicans  In  jail  as  it  was  crooked  Demo- 
crats. He  tended  to  look  at  more  than  one 
side  of  a  picture  and  encouraged  his  kids  to 
do  the  same. 

The  house  that  the  Evanses  finally  owned 
was  always  open  to  underfed  reporters.  You 
could  get  a  drink  and  spend  the  night  If  that 
was  necessary. 

However,  the  management  of  the  paper 
changed  after  Smith  died.  Evans  came  to 
Washington,  taking  over  as  the  editor  of 
Commerce  Today,  a  publication  of  the  Com- 
merce Department.  The  magazine  under  the 
leadership  of  Evans  became  one  of  the  best 
in  the  federal  government.  The  articles  had  a 
ring  of  credibility  and  were  not  the  standard 
government  puffs. 

Evans  drove  44  miles  a  day  to  and  from 
the  suburbs  so  the  children  could  have  more 
living  space  and  a  better  home  than  would 
have  been  possible  in  the  city.  His  days  were 
Just  as  long  as  they  had  been  when  he  was 
a  city  editor. 

Still,  he  never  forgot  Guy  Lincoln  Smith. 
The  night  of  the  party  Evans  suggested  that 
I  should  write  a  column  about  Smith — and 
the  role  he  played  In  the  lawsuit  that  led  to 
the  "one  man.  one  vote"  ruling  of  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

"Too  many  other  people  have  gotten  the 
credit  for  that  effort."  Evans  said.  "I  think 
people  ought  to  knew  that  a  Republican  like 
Smith  had  a  lot  to  do  with  It." 

Dick  died  at  home  the  other  night  of  a 
heart  attack,  at  tlie  age  of  52.  The  reason 
I  am  writing  this  colvimn  is  that  I  thought 
a  few  people  might  like  to  know  he  made  a 
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lot  of  contributions  to  good  causes,  too — 
he  ping  to  get  a  new  hospital  In  Knozvllle 
an  1  other  things  like  that.  "He  did  so  much 
to:  so  many  of  us,"  cried  Oaye.  He  did,  too. 
It  ihould  be  noted  that  many  of  his  reporters 
carled  the  casket  from  the  church. 
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POSTCARD  REGISTRATION  SYSTEM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Sen- 
at»  might  well  recall,  during  the  debate 
.o^er  the  voter  registration  biL  in  the 
92  d  Congress,  the  opponents  to  a  post- 
card registration  system  were  loud  and 
vc  cif erous  about  the  straw  man  of  fraud 
si:  ould  a  postcard  system  be  adopted  for 
F<  deral  elections. 

[t  was  my  conviction  then  and  it  con- 
tt  lues  to  be  my  conviction  that  fraud 
OF  portunities  under  a  postcard  system 
are  practically  nonexistent.  The  real  is- 
su  s  in  the  debate  last  year  and  the  real 
la  ue  now  Is  whether  we  are  going  to  open 
ov  r  system  or  are  we  going  to  continue  to 
pit  roadblocks  in  the  way  of  voters  so 
th  at  our  participation  rate  is  one  of  the 
m  )st  dismal  in  the  world. 

to  hearings  before  the  Senate  Post 
O:  Hce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  Feb- 
ru  ary  8  on  S.  352,  Mr.  Randall  B.  Wood, 
fo-mer  director  for  elections  for  the 
State  of  Texas,  made  it  clear  that  the 
pc  stcard  and  the  coupon  system  used  in 
T(  xas  for  m^ny  years  has  resulted  in  no 
friud.  Indeed,  if  there  is  fraud  in  the 
el(  ctlons  system,  according  to  Mr.  Wood, 
It  occurs  at  the  election  officials'  level. 
H  s  testimony  was  so  striking  and  so  to 
th  i  point  about  voter  registration  prob- 
lems and,  particularly,  the  irrelevance 
of  the  fraud  surgument  that  I  ask,  Mr. 
Pi  esldent,  unanimous  consent  to  include 
his  testimony  before  my  committee  on 
P«  bruary  8  in  the  Rbcord. 

rhere  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
m  my  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TZSTIMONT 

rhe  CHAnuAN.  We  worry  about  how  some 
gr  >up  or  somebody  Is  going  to  vote.  Maybe 
he  is  not  very  well  Informed  Welcome  to  the 
cli  lb.  If  that  becomes  criteria,  I  would  only 
tr  ist  myself  to  vote.  And  I  am  not  sure  I 
tr  ist  you,  because  you  are  doing  other  things, 
aid  you  have  not  really  analyzed  these 
pa  rtlcular  voters.  Tou  do  not  dare  to  permit 
th  tt  to  be  Injected  as  a  factor,  tf  you  really 
be  leve  In  what  we  have  held  up  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  our  example  on  "free  elec- 
tl(  ns"  which  Is  the  thing  we  have  invented 
fo-  use  In  other  parts  of  the  world  In  our 
rh  »torlc,  but  we  do  not  always  apply  It  here 
at  home. 

Sometimes  we  seem  to  be  deliberate  In 
by;>asslng  It  here  at  home.  So  I  think  It  is 
til  le  we  take  this  very  small  step,  and  Indeed 
It  Is  a  small  step,  to  keep  pushing  us  toward 
ax  ultimate  participation. 

[  would  like  to  see  that  day  when  that 
ps  rtlcular  participation  Is  at  least  as  Im- 
portant  as  paying  your  taxes.  I  think  It  is 
mi  re  Important,  but  at  least  as  Important. 

At.  Bgwn.i.cs.  I  could  not  agree  more. 

rhe  Chaibman.  Thank  you  very  much.  We 
wll  be  back  again  picking  your  brains  over 
th  )  variety  of  experiences  that  you  have  had. 

tlr.  BizMnxn.  We  will  be  happy  to  confer 
w1  ;h  you  and  your  staff  at  any  time. 

Che  CHAoticAN.  The  next  witness  Is  Mr. 
Ri  ndall  B.  Wood,  former  director  of  elections 
fo:  the  State  of  Texas. 

Ne  are  specially  Interested  this  morning 
In  what  you  can  tell  us.  Mr.  Wood,  In  regard 
to  the  experiences  In  Texas.  Texas  at  any 
tli  le  Is  always  a  controversial  Issue  in  what- 


ever question  you  are  exploring.  Somehow 
we  always  manage  to  Involve  Texas  In  It, 
and  usually  Texas  la  Involved  In  It.  So  we 
will  be  doubly  Interested  In  your  comments. 

STATUatNT  or  BANDAU.  B.  WOOD,  rOBlfXB  DI- 
BXCTOB  or  KLBCTBONICa  rOB  TBX  8TATB  Or 
TXXAa 

Mr.  Wood.  First  of  all  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  Committee  for  the  opportunity 
of  appearing  before  it. 

My  name  is  Randall  B.  Wood.  I  was  director 
of  elections  for  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 
State  of  Texas  until  last  October.  During 
my  tenure  as  director  of  elections  I  was 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  Texas 
election   laws,   including   voter  registration. 

I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  that  although 
my  principal  purpose  here  is  to  give  you  some 
Information  concerning  the  Texas  system, 
which  Is  almost  identical  to  S.  352  In  some 
respects,  I  want  to  give  you  a  little  back- 
ground of  the  Texas  experience  with  voter 
registration,  and  then  go  Into  the  opera- 
tional aspects  of  a  voter  registration  system 
by  mall,  which  I  understand  Is  one  of  the 
principal  objections  to  your  legislation. 

First  of  all,  Texas  began  voter  registration 
In  the  form  of  a  poll  tax.  Many  states  had 
a  poll  tax  and  they  had  a  separate  registra- 
tion system.  Texas  started  out  In  about  1909 
with  a  poll  tax  system  that  many  southern 
states  had. 

The  CHAnMAN.  What  you  are  telling  us  is 
that  it  was  to  prevent  some  voting,  rather 
than  to  encourage  voting? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes.  In  the  Texas  constitution 
the  poll  tax  was  actually  Intended  to  be  a 
head  tax.  It  did  not  have  anjrthlng  to  do  with 
voting,  but  about  1909  I  think  they  started 
making  it  a  requirement  to  pay  the  poll  tax 
In  order  to  vote. 

This  obviously  limited  participation  by 
certain  groups.  It  was  only  about  76  cents  at 
the  time,  but  that  was  extremely  expensive 
In  those  days. 

In  1941  the  pressure  of  the  public  had 
built  up — prior  to  1941.  you  had  to  pay  your 
poll  tax  by  going  to  the  county  seat  of  your 
county  and  paying  the  poll  tax.  In  1941  It 
was  amended  to  allow  you  to  mall  In  your 
poll  tax  on  a  form  which  was  really  nothing 
more  than  a  voter  registration  application. 
This  is  the  root  of  the  Texas  voter  registra- 
tion system  by  mail. 

What  happened  was  that  the  system  con- 
tinued until  about  1966 — In  fact  In  1965 
there  was  a  federal  court  case,  U.S.  versus 
Texas,  In  which  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  struck  down  the  poll  tax,  which  was 
later  afOrmed  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

This  resulted  In  Texas  having  a  registra- 
tion system  by  mall,  which  was  an  annual 
system.  The  poll  tax  was  paid  annually.  You 
had  an  annual  registration  system.  You  had 
to  reregister  every  year. 

When  the  poll  tax  was  struck  down  in  1966, 
the  legislature  met  in  special  session  In 
1966 — I  was  involved  In  this  legislation — 
and  enacted  a  voter  registration  system, 
without  the  poll  tax.  but  It  was  actually  like 
the  poll  tax  system,  but  it  was  an  annual 
system  by  mall. 

I  will  go  into  detail  In  a  moment. 

In  1970  the  whole  annual  system  of  voter 
registration  was  challenged  In  court  and  a 
three  judge  federal  panel  finally  ended  our 
annual  voter  registration  system  In  Texas. 
The  time  had  come  to  end  It  anyway.  I  think 
the  legislature  was  about  on  the  verge  of 
ending  the  annual  system  Itself. 

The  annual  system  was  blatantly  continued 
to  reduce  voter  participation,  and  it  did  so 
to  a  great  extent.  Even  with  the  voter  regis- 
tration by  mall,  our  participation  In  Texas 
elections,  by  percentage  of  eligible  voters 
over  21,  was  the  lowest  among  the  ten  metro- 
politan states.  In  fact  It  was  one  of  the  lowest 
In  the  nation.  Even  some  of  the  other  south- 
em  states,  which  In  the  past  had  discouraged 


voter  registration,  had  better  records  than 
Texas  did. 

The  Chaixuait.  To  reemphaslze  the  point 
you  made,  the  reason  for  the  low  participa- 
tion was  because  It  was  done  by  mall,  because 
It  was  a  poll  tax  device 

Mr.  Wood.  It  would  have  been  absolutely 
Impossible  on  an  annual  system  If  It  had  not 
been  done  by  mall.  If  you  had  to  reregister 
every  year,  It  had  to  be  done  by  mall.  We  did 
not  have  any  roving  deputies  in  Texas,  it 
was  all  by  mall. 

We  were  forced  Into  registration  by  mall 
system  because  of  annual  Voter  registration 
requirements.  In  1971  the  legislature  met 
and  passed  a  more  or  less  permanent  or  con- 
tinuing voter  registration  system  that  Is  com- 
parable to  most  states,  California,  and  so 
forth,  where  you  must  reregister  by  voting. 
In  that  law,  we  once  again  carried  over 
the  registration  by  mall.  The  reason  we  did 
was  that  Texas  has  bad  experience  from 
1941  to  1971  with  registration  by  mail  sys- 
tem, and  the  old  bugaboo  of  fraud  simply 
could  not  be  raised  In  Texas  very  well  be- 
cause the  experience  over  those  30  years  had 
generally  disproved  that  registration  by  mall 
was  anymore  susceptible  to  fraud  than  any 
other  registration  system. 

I  would  say  this,  we  have  fraud  In  Texas 
elections.  In  fact  Texas  does  not  have  a 
particularly  good  record  Insofar  as  election 
fraud.  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  that  is 
not  due  to  the  registration  system.  Fraud  is 
Induced  Into  the  election  system  by  election 
officials,  and  that  can  happen  as  easily  with 
personal  registration  systems  as  It  can  with 
registration  by  mall. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  background  on  how 
the  voter  registration  by  mall  system  is 
worked  In  Texas.  After  It  was  allowed  In 
1941,  the  voter  registration  forms  at  that 
time  were  poll  tax  forms,  were  rather  com- 
plicated and  required  a  lot  of  Information. 

Through  the  years  the  amount  of  Informa- 
tion that  was  required  by  the  voter  registra- 
tion application  which  was  to  be  mailed  to 
the  registrar  was  reduced  continuously  until 
the  present  voter  registration  form,  which 
can  easily  be  placed  on  a  postcard,  the  name, 
address,  sex,  short  statement  and  so  forth. 

The  Chaibman.  Carried  In  coupon  form? 

Mr.  Wooo.  Well,  I  was  Interested  In  Mr. 
Blemlller's  statements.  In  Texas,  of  course, 
under  annual  registration  system.  It  forced 
you  to  become  very  Ingenious  In  your  meth- 
ods of  getting  this  distributed.  Therefore, 
voter  registration  application  forms  are  nm 
In  newspapers,  are  carried  around  In  people's 
pockets  on  the  street. 

You  mentioned  supermarkets  a  while  ago. 
In  almost  any  supermarket  you  can  pick  up 
a  form,  since  you  can  mall  It  In,- you  can  do 
It  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  This  was 
really  a  necessity  because  of  the  annual  voter 
registration  requirement. 

Since  you  had  to  reregister  every  year.  It 
would  have  continuously  decreased  the  voter 
registration  If  we  had  not  had  voter  regis- 
tration by  mall. 

The  system  we  have  In  Texas  Is  sort  of 
an  accident,  but  It  Is  an  accident  that  works. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  It. 
It  Is  beginning  to  work  much  better  now 
since  we  have  a  rereglstratlon  by  voting  sys- 
tem Instead  of  an  annual  system.  But  the 
problems  with  fraud  and  so  forth  have  actu- 
eJly  been  reduced  under  a  permanent  system 
with  registration  by  mall 

The  Chaibman.  Say  that  again.  Reduced 
In  what  way? 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  first  of  all  voter  registra- 
tion fraud  or  fraud  Induced  voter  registration 
system  is  successful  only  Insofar  as  the  elec- 
tion official  or  registrar,  either  is  unaware,  or 
simply  because  he  does  not  choose  to  check 
his  voter  registration — In  other  words,  purges 
his  rolls  periodically. 

The  CHAnuAN.  If  the  registrar  does  the 
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job  properly,  Is  given  the  amoimt  of  money 
be  needs  and  the  amount  of  time  that  he 
needs,  voter  registration  fraud  can  be  held 
to  a  minimum.  It  makes  no  difference  wheth- 
er It  Is  by  mall  or  In  person  or  whether  you 
have  to  go  to  the  court  house.  One  of  the 
suggestions  made  to  this  Committee  last  year 
was  m  the  Dallas  Morning  News  that  If 
you  can  register  by  coupon,  you  can  also 
register  by  a  form  handed  out  on  a  street 
corner,  then  you  are  aiding  and  abetting  the 
chances  for  fraud. 

However,  your  point  la,  as  I  understand  It, 
if  you  dropped  them  from  airplanes  and  let 
them  fall  on  everybody's  front  yard.  It  Is 
still  Irrelevant.  The  real  check  Is  by  the 
appropriate  office  or  official  when  the  com- 
plicated form  Is  received  by  mall. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  would  go  even  further  to  sug- 
gest that  how  the  form  Is  distributed  and 
who  fills  It  out  and  so  forth  Is  almost  ir- 
relevant to  fraud  In  the  election  system.  I 
am  sure  that  many  states  who  have  never 
experienced  this  type  of  system — I  am  sure 
you  can  dresmi  up  a  lot  of  horribles  by  voter 
registration  by  mall.  I  have  heard  some  of 
them  by  reading  some  former  reports  out 
of  this  committee.  They  simply  do  not  oc- 
cur. They  do  not  happen. 

The  CHAmMAN.  They  happen  only  In  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  In  rhetoric. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  have 
not  had  some  instances  of  voter  registration 
fraud.  I  think  a  couple  years  ago  I  was  in 
the  position  of  director  of  elections,  scxne- 
one  got  out  of  the  state  hospital  and  gr  t 
him  about  60  forms  and  filled  them  out  with 
different  names  and  different  addresses  and 
mailed  them  In.  That  was  discovered  In  a 
couple  weeks.  But  those  types  of  thing  are 
few  and  far  between. 

The  voter  does  not  Induce  fraud  Into  the 
election  system.  Fraud  Is  Induced  Into  the 
election  system,  and  I  believe  this  is  the  case 
anywhere.  Is  Induced  Into  the  election  system 
by  election  officials  and  thoee  persons  re- 
sponsible for  voter  registration  system.  You 
do  not  affect  that  whether  you  do  It  by  mall, 
whether  you  do  It  In  person  or  so  on.  If  the 
election  officials  are  Involved  or  Interested  In 
Inducing  fraud  Into  the  system,  they  will  do 
It. 

The  Chaibman.  They  already  do  it.  You  do 
not  have  to  vote  by  mail  If  you  are  going  to 
have  that  kind  of  circumstance,  If  you  are 
going  to  Introduce  fraud. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  Texas,  like  I  say,  we  have 
some  voter  Irregiilarltles,  as  we  are  used  to 
calling  them,  which  amount  to  nothing  more 
than  voter  fraud.  They  are  not  a  result  of 
otir  registration  by  mall  system.  They  are 
not  a  result  of  any  registration  violations. 
They  are  the  result  of  collusion  of  election 
officials,  either  at  the  polling  place  or  by  the 
registrar  himself. 

The  whole  Idea  Is  that — well  you  men- 
tioned a  person  would  be  aiding  or  abetting 
a  fraud  by  handing  out  a  voter  registration 
certificate,  and  there  Is  nothing  magic  about 
that  piece  of  paper.  There  Is  nothing  what- 
soever magic  about  It,  and  In  Texas  the 
whole  way  we  look  at  It  Is  obviously  different 
than  other  states.  We  do  not  sign  the  thing 
under  oath. 

I  can  take  this  piece  of  paper,  and  I  can 
put  the  relevant  Information  that  Is  re- 
quired. I  have  the  Texas  election  law  that 
would  give  you  what  Is  required,  name,  age, 
sex  and  so  forth  and  sign  It  and  mall  it  In. 
It  would  not  have  to  be  a  form  necessarily. 
It  Is  not  generally  done,  but  It  Is  possible 
under  Texas  law,  and  It  would  be  acceptable 
as  voter  registration. 

The  whole  Idea  that  somehow  If  you  are 
not  watched  over  when  this  Is  mailed  In  Is 
going  to  prevent  fraud  Is  ludicrous.  The  per- 
son that  malls  this— Incidentally  this  is 
something  that  I  agree  with  you  that  the 
fraud  Involved  In  Texas  generally  Is  through 
the  control  of  voter  registration,  not  allow- 
ing everybody  to  regUter,  or  oontrolllng  It 


to  a  certain  group  or  in  a  certain  manner 
so  that  It  can  be  utilized  effectively  on  elec- 
tion day.  It  does  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  more  people  who  are 
registered,  the  more  difficult  It  Is  to  really 
Induce  fraud  In  an  election. 

The  Chaibuan.  That  is  a  good  point. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  more  broad  based  your  elec- 
torate, the  less  likely  that  a  collusion  among 
certain  group  of  election  officials  are  going 
to  have  the  ability  to  change  the  outcome 
of  any  one  election.  The  larger  your  turn- 
out, the  more  difficult  fraud  Is — actually  It 
Is  a  deterrent  to  fraud,  because  It  makes  the 
possibility  of  your  being  able  to  change  the 
outcome  of  an  election  much  less. 

The  Chaibman.  Good  point. 

Mr.  Wood.  This  Is  extremely  obvious  In 
some  elections  In  Texas  where  until  recently 
you  had — say,  the  chances  of  running  in 
multiple  districts,  trying  to  Induce  change 
of  outcome  In  any  election,  where  there  are 
200,000  voters  voting  on  one  person  Is  much 
more  difficult  tf  there  are  only  10,000  peo- 
ple voting  for  that  Individual. 

I  could  go  Into  detail  In  how  our  system 
works.  S.  352  if  enacted  would  not  even 
be  noticed  In  Texas  as  far  as  I  can  tell.  I 
was  familiar  with  the  legislation  Introduced 
last  term,  last  year.  We  have  absentee  regis- 
tration and  we  have  absentee  voting  up  to 
four  days  before  the  election.  Actually  I  can 
say  the  registrar  In  Texas  would  never  know 
that  the  bill  had  been  enacted. 

The  Chadiman.  He  would  not  blink  his 
eye? 

Mr.  Wood.  He  would  never  even  realize  It. 
The  only  thing  is  It  would  not  have  an  Im- 
pact In  Texas  because  where  a  person  regis- 
ters, he  registers  for  aU  offices  not  federal 
offices  only,  and  he  does  It  In  the  same  man- 
ner of  thU  legislation,  and  for  all  practical 
purposes  we  have  been  registering  this  way 
for  30  years. 

The  Cradiman.  You  used  to  cut  off  regis- 
tration much  earlier,  like  In  January,  as 
early  as  that  before? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

The  Chaibman.  Which  again  was  another 
crime.  But  that  is  no  longer  the  case  In 
Texas? 

Mr.  Wood.  No.  Just  since  1970  we  have  gone 
from  one  of  the  more  archaic  systems  to  I 
suppose  one  of  the  more  open  systems  In  the 
country.  I  do  not  know  of  any  system  that 
Is  as  easy  to  register  as  It  Is  In  Texas.  Now 
we  have  a  problem  which  I  think  I  would  like 
to  mention  here,  which  I  think  Is  relevant 
to  your  whole  case. 

Registering  and  voting  Is  a  habit.  People 
who  are  not  In  the  habit  of  registering,  for 
whatever  reason,  and  voting,  are  less  likely 
to  register  and  vote  In  the  future.  It  Is  like 
tradition. 

In  Texas  we  prevented  for  such  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time  many  people  from  registering, 
that  it  is  going  to  take  a  long  time  for  us 
to  Instill  that  habit  Into  large  numbers  of 
our  citizens,  especially  low  Income,  because 
of  the  poll  tax  and  so  forth,  low  Income  and 
minority  groups.  They  were  prevented  or  sup- 
pressed for  such  a  long  period  of  time  that 
the  whole  idea  of  voter  registration  was  for- 
eign. Once  voter  registration  Is  made  easier 
even  mandatory,  et  cetera,  as  you  mentioned, 
the  person  Intends  to  vote  more  because  he 
Is  registered,  not  because  he  simply  has  the 
opportunity  to  go  to  vote.  Something  gets  In 
his  mind  that  he  feels  like  he  ought  to  do, 
that  he  Is  In  the  habit  of  doing.  It  is  one 
reason  why  certain  groups  In  Texas  have 
long  opposed  bringing  them  Into  the  fran- 
chise. When  they  were  In  the  habit,  they 
turned  out,  they  always  turned  out.  But  for 
the  other  people  the  impediments  were  placed 
In  their  way.  and  they  did  not  register  regu- 
larly and  they  never  really  got  In  the  habit. 
Even  though  Texas  has  changed  from  an 
annual  system  to  a  rereglstratlon  by  voting 
In  the  last  two  years,  and  even  though  our 
voter  registration  jumped  tremendously  since 


1971  by  a  factor  of  a  third,  we  still  are  not 
getting  the  type  of  turnout  and  registration 
that  we  should  get,  simply  becatise  In  the 
past  we  have  placed  so  many  Impediments 
on  the  voters  that  It  Is  doing  to  take  a  long 
time  to  build  that  habit  up.  It  will  take  us 
a  while  to  get  to  where  we  feel  like  we  ought 
to  be,  which  Is  somewhere  around  80  per  cent 
registered,  which  I  feel  like 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  an  obvi- 
ous question  there.  Would  your  Secretary  of 
State  or  whoever  will  be  In  charge  blink 
his  eye  If  we  had  a  mandatory  ballot  casting 
with  penalty  for  failure,  much  like  the  In- 
come tax?  What  problems  would  that  pose 
In  other  words? 

Mr.  Wood.  First  of  all,  I  could  not  com- 
ment for  the  Secretary  of  State  that  is  In 
office  at  the  present  time. 

The   Chaibman.   Whoever   U    In    charge. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  a  little  confused  If  you 
mean  mandatory  registration,  where  a  per- 
son would  be  automatically  registered — well 
It  can  t>e  done  many  ways.  I  think  Mr.  Ble- 
mUler  mentioned  the  Idaho  registration  Is 
considered  to  be  a  function  of  the  state,  not 
a  function  of  the  Individual. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  state  to  make 
sure  the  person  Is  registered.  This  Is  quite 
common  In  Western  Europe  and  some  other 
places  where  the  state  takes  It  on  Itself  to 
see  that  you  are  registered.  I  am  sure  there 
has  been  much  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee that  concerning  southern  states  It 
was  not  enacted  originally  to  prevent  fraud. 
In  some  northern  metropolitan  states  I  am 
sure  that  was  a  factor  Involved.  In  the  south- 
ern states  registration  was  linked  to  the  poll 
tax.  was  almost  always  a  method  to  reduce 
voter  participation.  Fraud  was  really  not  a 
consideration. 

The  history  Is  quite  clear,  especially  In 
Texas,  that  fraud  was  never  really  consid- 
ered. Up  until  1966  In  Texas,  If  you  were  over 
65,  you  did  not  have  to  register  at  all.  You 
could  go  down  and  vote.  That  was  Just  an 
aberration  In  the  law,  if  you  were  over  65 
you  went  down  and  voted,  and  we  in  many 
cases  voted  more  than  100  per  cent  on  the 
rolls,  of  course.  We  did  not  find  that  fraud 
was  induced  In  the  over  65  vote. 

I  lobbied  before  the  Texas  legislature.  My 
legislation  many  times  gets  caught  up  tn  all 
the  horribles  that  can  be  Imagined.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  prove  In  many  Instances,  I  am  sure 
from  your  point  of  view,  that  these  horri- 
bles will  not  come  through.  Thirty  years  of 
experience  In  Texas  of  voter  registration  by 
mall  Indicates  that  those  horribles  simply  do 
not  occur. 

I  am  sure  we  have  many  Intelligent  people 
In  Texas  who  would  like  to  reduce  fraud  In 
the  election  system  as  In  any  other  state. 
Where  we  have  fraud,  it  Is  always  traceable 
to  the  election  official  and  collusion  of  elec- 
tion officials.  I  could  point  to  hundreds  of 
places,  but  It  is  not  due  to  the  fact  of  voter 
registration  by  mall,  and  even — I  think  prob- 
ably more  Importantly — It  would  not  be  pre- 
vented or  restricted  seriously  or  any  at  all 
as  far  as  I  can  tell  by  abolishing  voter  reg- 
istration system  by  mall  In  Texas. 

The  Chaibman.  I  gather  your  conclusion 
Is  that  whatever  the  device.  If  we  had  man- 
datory registration  In  federal  election,  with 
a  penalty.  Just  registration,  that  that  would 
have  a  material  effect  on  increasing  the  per- 
centage of  voter  participation? 

Mr.  Wood.  Any  time  that  a  person  Is  capa- 
ble of  walking  in  a  polling  place,  he  is  more 
likely  to  exercise  that  right.  The  more  he  ex- 
ercises It,  the  more  times  he  votes,  the  more 
likely  he  Is  to  continue  voting. 

There  have  been  some  studies  In  this  par- 
ticular area.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  once  a 
person  starts  voting,  gets  In  the  habit,  that 
he  goes  and  votes  year  in  and  year  out  more 
than  the  people  who  vote  Infrequently.  In 
fact  people  who  have  voted  consistently  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  and  35  continue  a  voting 
history  completely  throughout  their  life  that 
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la  elatlvely  consistent.  Those  people  who  do 
no  ;  vote  between  the  ages  of  21  and  86  have  a 
sporadic  voting  history  throughout  their 
caieer. 

J  t  is  completely  related  to  the  habit  of  par- 
tic  pating  in  the  electoral  process. 

do  not  want  to  get  philosophical  about  it. 
this  Is,  I  consider,  an  extremely  Impor- 
t  function  of  government,  to  try  to  Involve 
many  people  as  It  can  In  the  electoral 
If  they  are  not  Involved,  they  do  not 
vote.  If  they  vote,  they  tend  to  become  more 
ini  olved. 

'  "he  Chairman.  How  seriovis  is  the  problem 
of  nail  registration  because  of  Illegible  hand- 
WT  ting? 

J  Ir.  Wood.  We  do  have  some  problems  with 
it:  but  after  working  with  it  for  30  years, 
wl  h  registrars,  and  we  have  254  counties  In 
Te)cas — I  am  sure  that  no  other  state  has  any 
of  county  units  approaching  that  num- 
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'  The  CHAHtMAN.  We  have  that  problem  with 

presidents.  Illegible  handwriting. 

Ai.  Wood.  Yes.  What  I  was  going  to  say 

that  in  all  those  county  units  there  is  s 

registrar  and  so  forth,    ind  those  problems 

illegible  handwriting  coming   In  on  the 

registration  forms,  generally  you  can 

cut  an  address,  and  if  it  Is  so  Illegible 

you  cannot  read  it  or  something,  the 

registrar  will   turn   around   and   mall   that 

back   and   it  says  to  have  this  form 

filled  out  and  do  a  better  job. 

3ut  It  Is  an  insignificant  problem.  It  Is  not 

which  causes  any  problem.  I  have  never 

-  registrar  complain  to  me  because  he 

severely  hampered,  because  he  had  too 

mfny  people  that  could  not  write  well. 

the  people  want  to  bring  up  horribles, 
have  an  even  stranger  law  on  the  books 
Texas  that  allows  someone  else  to  regls- 
you.  I  am  sure  you  can  dream  up  all 
of  horribles  for  that.  You  can  have  an 
register  for  you.  Your  mother,  father, 
brother,  so  forth,  can  mall  In  the 
registration  form  for  you.  This  also  grew  out 
the  poll  tax  idea.  If  people  lived  at  home 
rural  areas,  If  the  father  sat  down  and 
ed  it  out  and  registered  the  family,  that 
the  Idea  of  It.  Although  I  do  not  think 
is  particiUarly  good  practice.  It  has  not 
Ma  any  problems  as  far  as  fraud  Is 
.  We  do  have  some  problems  with 
ion  registering  in  college  and  the  mother 
re  ;lsterlrg  him  at  home.  But  that  Is  usually 
qi  ickly  cleared  up. 

rhe   Chairman.    I   think    that    Is   all    the 

qqestlons  I  have  at  this  time.  The  kind  of 

that  you  huve  been  through  in 

reflects  the  sort  ol  experiences  that  do 

co^istltute  specters   in  the  mind  of  people 

here  in  the  Senate,  who  do  conjure  up 

horrors,  they  probably  watch  TV  too 

mjich.  They  went  to  see  Deliverance  or  what- 

It  was. 

fclr.  Wood.  Let  me  say  In  closing  that  I 

hqve  a  sincere  doubt  that  any  other  state  is 

to  be  in  really  different  position  than 

We  are  a  metropolitan  state.  We  are 

]  ural  state. 

The  Ch.^irman.  You  have  got  the  sweep  of 
kinds  of  problems  that  could  arise  plus 
fact  that  it  is  Texas,  which  is  a  unique 
pifcblem  all  of  its  own. 

Mr.  Wood.  We  have  that  large  minority 
pc  pulatlon,  and  we  have  the  election  prob- 
I  would  suggest  to  you  that  our  voter 
rekistratlon  fraud  problems  are  probably 
miich  less  than  some  ether  states  that  I  have 
the  opportunity  of  studying. 
The  Chairman.  Nobody  ever  really  dls- 
Texas.  but  I  always  have  to  confess, 
have  spoke.n  of  lOt  different  Texas  town. 
In  a  very  small  way  that  does  not  begin 
cover  the  counties  of  Texas,  to  get  a 
of  what  Te.xas  Is  all  at>out.  You  have 
mhde  a  very  constructive  contribution. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  thank  you.  If  you  have  any 
ot  tier  questions,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 
tl  em. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  have  more  ques- 
tions, and  we  will  pick  your  brains  on  them. 

Mr.  Wood.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Penn  Kimball.  Pro- 
fessor of  Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  Co- 
lumbia University. 


CRISIS  THREATENS  PACIFIC  COM- 
MERCIAL FISHING  FLEET 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  many  times  in  the  Senate  on  the 
flsh-ng  crisis  facing  us  on  the  west  coast, 
particularly  in  Alaska.  During  the  92d 
Congress,  I  made  a  regular  practice  of 
reporting  the  number  of  foreign  fishing 
vessels  sighted  off  the  Alaskan  coast.  I 
intend  to  continue  to  keep  the  Senate 
informed  on  this  subject  in  the  93d 
Congress. 

The  lack  of  fish  generally  is  now  re- 
ceiving national  publicity.  On  Sunday, 
October  22,  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished an  article  indicating  the  depth 
of  the  problem. 

This  article  sets  forth  the  facts  fac- 
ing our  Pacific  coast  fishermen.  It  poses 
a  possible  quandarj'.  While  fishermen  of 
coastal  stocks  and  fishermen  of  anadro- 
mous  specici,  .'•ucli  as  salmon,  want  a  200- 
mil2  limit  plus  t<jtal  protection  of  anad- 
romous  species  spawning  in  American 
waters,  high-seas  fl.shermen,  such  as  the 
California  tuna  industry,  seek  less  pro- 
tection by  the  coastal  nations. 

However,  the  U.S.  position  at  the  Law 
of  the  Seas  Conference  seeks  to  establish 
different  guidelines  for  the  conservation 
of  high-seas  fish  than  for  coastal  and 
anadromous  species.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  regime,  high- 
seas  species  such  as  tuna  would  receive 
the  protection  our  tuna  fishprmen  seek. 
We  are  fully  aware  of  the  problems  at- 
tendant upon  the  institution  of  such  a 
regime.  However,  I  firmly  believe  that  by 
our  supporting  this  three-tiered  ap- 
proach will  these  three  widely  divergent 
fish  groups  be  best  protected. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Washington  Post  article 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  in  its  entirety 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Crsis  Threatens  Pacific  CoMMERCiAt 
Pishing  Plett 

(By  Lee  Dye) 

Lios  Angeles.— A  crisis  is  gripping  ftie  VS. 
Paclfio  commercial  fishing  fleet  from  South 
America  to  the  Bering  Sea. 

The  crisis  is  so  great  that  the  survival  of 
the  fleet  in  its  present  form  seems  highly 
unlikely. 

For  consumers.  It  adds  up  to  higher  prices 
and  a  growing  scarcity  of  fish.  For  fishermen. 
It  adds  up  to  economic  stagnation  for  many 
and  prosperity  for  a  few  who  survive.  And 
for  the  ever-dwindling  marine  life  off  the 
shore  It  may  well  add  up  to  disaster. 

A  Los  Angeles  Times  survey  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  reveals: 

There  are  too  many  fishermen  and  not 
enough  flsh. 

With  the  exception  of  Southern  California's 
tuna  fieet,  foreign  fishing  fleets  are  bigger, 
faster  and  more  sophisticated  than  their  U.S. 
counterparts,  and  each  year  they  command 
a  bigger  share  of  the  Pacific  catch. 

TTie  average  U.S.  fisherman  is  so  far  behind 
the  times  that  he  Is  unable  to  compete 
on  an  International  level. 


While  the  tuna  seiners  along  the  Paclfio 
Coast  are  better  than  foreign  competitors, 
that  has  led  to  Its  own  crisis.  The  new  seiners 
are  so  expensive  that  they  must  land  huge 
catches  to  break  even,  creating  a  greater  drain 
on  the  resource.  Smaller,  older  boats  do  not 
stand  a  chance. 

Depletion  of  tuna  stocks  has  been  so  severe 
that  it  has  been  necessary  for  some  South- 
ern California  boat  owners  to  relocate  their 
vessels  in  such  far  away  places  as  Africa. 

While  there  have  been  some  successes  In 
the  area  of  international  control  (such  as  the 
Inter-American  Tropical  Tvma  Commission), 
the  demand  for  cooperation  on  a  world-wide 
basis  in  the  years  ahead  will  be  on  a  level 
that  is  virtually  without  precedent.  The 
chances  f^-r  success,  most  experts  predict,  are 
slim. 

The  U.S.  government  officially  maintains  a 
low-key  stance,  possibly  because  of  the  for- 
eign conflicts  that  would  result  from  efforts 
to  meet  the  crisis. 

Up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast,  fishermen 
in  every  port  tell  the  same  story. 

Mello  Barbardo,  San  Francisco  crab  fisher- 
man for  47  years:  "We  used  to  go  out,  catch 
a  load,  keep  the  best  and  throw  the  rest 
back.  But  today  there's  less  crab — 75  per  cent 
less,  maybe  even  less.  It  wasn't  that  way 
when  I  first  came  here.  Every  day  we  went 
out  into  the  back  yard  (San  Francisco  Bay), 
caught  a  few  dozen  crab,  brought  them  back, 
and  everything  was  all  right.  Just  like  going 
to  the  bank." 

At  Port  Angeles.  Wash.,  and  an  old-timer 
summed  it  up  in  a  phrase  heard  all  the  way 
from  Juneau,  Alaska,  to  San  Diego.  "The 
fish,"  he  said,  shaking  his  bead,  "the  fish. 
There's  no  fish  any  more." 

The  lament  of  the  Port  Angeles  fisher- 
man is,  of  course,  an  overstatement.  Biolo^ 
caUy,  at  least.  y^ 

The  Pacific  still  abounds  with  fisbl  but 
what  may  be  an  "acceptable  biomass"  to  the 
marine  biologist  may  yield  starvation  wages 
to  a  commercial  fisherman. 

Exner'ence  has  shown  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  calculate  the  population  of  marine 
organisms.  The  oroblem  is  evidenced  by  wild 
fluctuations  in  fish  landings. 

About  three  decades  ago,  Monterey  was 
one  of  the  principal  fishing  capitals  on  the 
West  Coast,  and  If  you  had  told  fishermen 
In  those  days  that  within  a  few  years  no  one 
would  be  fishing  for  sardines  they  would 
have  questioned  your  sanity.  But  the  simple 
fact  is  that  sardines  were  killed  off  by  over- 
fishing, and  Monterey's  cannery  row  has  been 
converted  into  a  series  of  fish  restaurants 
that  offer,  mainly.  Imported  fish. 

The  Pacific  mackerel  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
perch  off  the  coast  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
have  gone  the  way  of  the  sardine.  Perch  were 
wiped  out  by  Russian  and  Japanese  fisher- 
men before  U£.  fishermen  even  got  around 
to  developing  their  harvest. 

A.  T.  Pruter,  deputy  director  of  the  fed- 
eral government's  Northwest  Flaberles  Cen- 
ter at  Seattle,  put  It  this  way: 

"Pacific  Ocean  perch  has  been  overfished, 
prlmarUy  by  the  Russians,  to  the  extent  that 
It  is  no  longer  economically  feasible  to  devel- 
op that  resource." 

The  danger  signs  were  there  long  before 
the  Russians  depleted  the  perch,  but  nothing 
was  done  to  stop  It. 

Why? 

Because  under  the  present  framework  of 
International  law,  no  one  has  the  authority 
to  tell  the  Russians  what  they  can  or  can- 
not do  beyond  the  12-mile  fisheries  limit 
recognized  by  the  United  States. 

And  therein  lies  the  U.S.  fishing  fieet's 
most  vexing  problem.  The  way  that  problem 
is  resolved  will  almost  surely  determine 
whether  the  American  fieet  will  survive,  and 
quite  possibly,  whether  the  oceans  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  a  valuable  source  of  food  for 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

All  fishermen  agree  the  question  of  Juris- 
diction over  ttie  seas  must  be  resolved,  but 
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they    dlssigree    over    what    that    resolution 
should  be. 

The  tuna  Industry — possibly  America's 
most  valuable  single  fishery — is  based  main- 
ly in  Southern  California.  However,  nearly 
all  commercial  tuna  fishing  Is  done  off  for- 
eign shores,  mainly  off  South  America  and 
Mexico.  For  that  reason,  tuna  fishermen  are 
strongly  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  extend 
national  lx)undaries  beyond  the  12-mlle  lim- 
it or  to  recognize  the  200-mile  limits  already 
claimed  by  several  South  American  coun- 
tries. 

Off  the  coast  of  Washington  and  Oregon, 
where  the  continental  shelf  generally  extends 
less  than  20  miles  to  sea,  a  200-mlle  terri- 
torial limit  would  encompass  nearly  all  the 
fishing  grounds  In  that  region. 

Seattle's  pruter  predicts  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  200-mlle  limit  may  be  the  only 
way  to  save  U.S.  fishermen  in  Oregon,  and 
Washington    from    economic    disaster. 

Further  north,  however,  fishery  experts 
sharply  disagree.  They  predict  that  a  200- 
mile  limit  would  wipe  out  Alaska's  most  val- 
uable fishery — salmon. 

Salmon  begin  life  in  a  stream  or  river  and 
must  return  to  spawn  rnd  die.  During  the 
five  or  six  years  after  leaving  an  Alaskan 
spawning  ground,  a  salmon  may  travel  across 
the  Pacific  to  the  coast  of  Japan  before  re- 
turning to  spawn  and  die. 

In  order  to  manage  the  salmon  fishery, 
harvesting  must  be  restricted  to  waters  near 
that  same  stream  or  river  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river  leading  the  famous  ritual  of  spawn- 
ing to  the  spawning  grounds.  That  way  a 
certain  percentage  of  salmon  may  be  al- 
lowed to  "escape"  up  the  river  to  spawn 
and  others  may  be  harvested.  If  the  harvest- 
ing were  done  In  the  open  sea,  it  would  be 
possible  to  unknownlngly  wipe  out  entire 
runs  of  salmon. 

As  Alaskans  see  It,  since  thler  salmon  are 
born  In  Alaska  and  must  eventually  return 
to  Alaska  to  spawn,  the  salmon  really  belong 
to  the  United  States,  regardless  of  how  far 
they  roam  In  the  open  sea.  They  would  be 
like  U.S.  fishermen  to  have  the  exclusive 
rleht  to  harvest  U.S.  salmon.  That  would 
mean  fishing  for  salmon  would  have  to  be 
restricted  Internationally  to  areas  near  the 
spawning  grounds,  which  is  the  only  way 
to  manage  the  resource  anyway. 

Thus,  Pacific  Coast  fishermen  are  on  a 
collision  course:  Alaskans  want  greater  re- 
strictions against  foreign  fishermen,  and  ex- 
tended fishing  zones;  fishermen  in  Oregon 
and  Washington  want  a  strict  200-mile  lim- 
it, and  Southern  California's  tuna  fishermen 
want  less  nationalism  In  the  seas  and  no  ex- 
tensions of  fishery  zones. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE SERVICES  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1973 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  voted  with  a  majority  of  this  body 
to  pass  S.  50,  the  Older  Americans  Com- 
prehensive Services  Amendments  of  1973. 
and  I  also  voted  with  the  majority 
against  the  motion  to  recommit  that  bill 
with  instructions  to  delete  titles  IX  and 
X.  In  view  of  past  statements  I  have 
made  urging  congressional  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  opposing  legislation  which 
increases  funding  programs  in  a  piece- 
meal fashion,  particularly  categorical 
manpower  training  programs,  I  feel  that 
some  explanation  of  my  votes  on  S,  50 
would  be  in  order. 

As  strong  as  my  conviction  is  that  we 
must  create  and  maintain  a  system  for 
establishing  spending  priorities  within 
a  specific  ceiling,  my  concern  for  the 
plight  of  older  Americans  is  even  greater. 


My  concern  extends  to  gainful  and  useful 
employment  opportunities  for  that  seg- 
ment of  our  population  which  I  feel  has 
been  long  neglected  in  that  regard. 

Finally,  this  is  an  authorization  bill, 
not  an  appropriations  bill.  I  will  have 
another  opportunity,  which  I  fully  intend 
to  exercise,  to  judge  whether  appronria- 
tions  for  this  bill  can  be  accomplished 
within  a  framework  of  congi-essional  fis- 
cal responsibihty  which  I  find  acceptable. 
For  the  sake  of  our  older  Americans,  and 
others,  I  again  urge  that  we  move  for- 
ward quickly  to  build  that  framework. 


HEARINGS  BEGIN  ON  NEW 
FEDERALISM  POLICIES 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations today  opened  the  Washington 
hearings  on  President  Nixon's  policy  of 
"New  Federalism"  and  the  impact  of 
that  policy  on  the  performance  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

Many  distinguished  city  oflicials  took 
this  opportunity  to  testify  on  their  prob- 
lems with  categorical  aid  programs  pnd 
their  plans  to  use  general  revenue -shar- 
ing funds.  These  hearings  will  continue, 
with  Governors  and  other  State  and 
local  government  officials  providing  their 
views  on  this  subject. 

The  subcommittee's  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  Mr.  Muskie, 
opened  today's  hearing  with  an  illumi- 
nating and  incisive  statement  of  the  is- 
sues under  consideration.  He  said: 

The  Hobson's  choice  offered  to  all  Amer- 
icans is  between  higher  property  and  sales 
taxes  or  the  starvation  and  eventual  death 
of  worthwhile  social  initiatives. 

Full  understanding  of  this  issue  is 
critical  if  we  are  to  act  rationally  and 
decisively  in  this  area,  and  I  therefore 
ask  that  Senator  Muskie 's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follov.-s: 

Opening   Statement  of  Senator  Edmund  S. 
Muskie,  February  21,  1973 

The  hearings  we  begin  today  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
will  examine  the  policy  the  President  calls 
the  New  Federalism  and  the  Impact  of  that 
policy  on  the  performance  of  State  and  local 
governments. 

In  such  a  setting,  we  fhould  expect  that 
the  issues  raised  will  be  Immediate  and  in- 
tensely political.  There  will  be  forceful  debate 
on  the  priorities  set  in  the  Federal  Budget 
for  Fiscal  1974.  We  will  hear  painful  ques- 
tions asked  about  the  elimination  or  drastic 
reduction  of  important  and  popular  programs 
of  Federal  assistance.  We  will  explore  the 
danger  that  diminished  national  expendi- 
tures in  many  vital  areas,  will  force  heavier, 
not  lighter,  tax  burdens. 

I  welcome  such  argument.  And  I  do  not 
shrink  from  the  idea  that  the  controversy 
will  be  political.  It  is  through  such  contests 
between  partisans  of  differing  Ideas  that 
America  shapes  Its  purpose  and  Identifies  Its 
goals. 

But  at  the  outset,  I  want  to  define  the 
broad  framework  in  which  these  hearings 
are  held.  When  Americans  passed  from  a 
shaky  Confederation  to  a  strong  Federal 
republic,  they  did  so.  as  the  Preamble  to  the 
Constitution  said,  "In  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  Insure  do- 
mestic tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 


defense,  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  .  .  ."  And 
they  gave  the  Congress  the  power,  in  Article  1, 
Section  8  of  their  Constitution  to  "provide 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States" 

Ever  since  1788  when  the  Constitution 
was  ratified,  a  creative  tension  has  persisted 
over  the  interpretation  of  those  words,  over 
the  relative  responsibilities  of  the  National 
and  State  legislatures  to  act  decisively  for  the 
general  welfare.  Still  the  most  durable  stand- 
ard for  cooperative  Federalism  in  1973  is  the 
one  set  out  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  1791, 
when  he  said : 

"It  Is  ...  of  necessity  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  National  Legislature  to  pronounce 
upon  the  objects  which  concern  the  general 
welfare  and  for  which,  under  that  descrip- 
tion, an  appropriation  of  money  is  requisite 
and  proper.  And  there  seems  to  be  no  room 
for  doubt  that  whatever  concerns  the  gen- 
eral Interests  of  learning,  of  agriculture,  of 
manufactures,  and  of  commerce  are  within 
the  sphere  of  the  national  councils  as  far  as 
regards  an  application  of  money." 

We  have  amplified  Hamilton's  Interpreta- 
tion to  match  the  crowth  of  the  society  he 
helped  to  found.  "The  general  Interests  of 
learning"  now  extend  to  Federal  aid  for  dis- 
advantaged children,  handicapped  bv  illness, 
by  race  or  bv  poverty.  "The  general  Interests 
Dl  agriculture"  have  been  read  to  cover  the 
need  for  conservation  proprams.  d:?aster 
loans  and  the  electrification  that  makes  Iso- 
lated rural  communities  working  parts  of  the 
whole  mtion.  "The  general  interests  of  manu- 
factures" now  mean  tax  incentives  for  Indus- 
trial investment  on  one  hand  and  consumer 
protection  on  the  other  "The  general  Inter- 
ests of  commerce"  extend  to  the  battle  to 
restore  an  endangered  environment  as  well  as 
to  the  regulation  of  Interstate  transport. 

To  "establish  justice"  we  have  enacted 
Federal  civil  rights  laws  and  provided  for 
their  enforcement.  To  "Insure  domestic  tran- 
quility" we  have  worked  to  aid  cities  renew 
their  most  battered  neighborhoods  and  de- 
prive crime  of  its  breeding  grounds  To  "pro- 
mote the  general  welfare"  we  have  sought  to 
guarantee  hope  In  childhood,  broad  oppor- 
tunity In  the  working  years,  medical  care  in 
Illness  and  dignity  in  old  age.  To  "secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty"  we  established  systems 
to  assure  legal  counsel  to  the  poor  and  to 
obtain  equal  treatment  under  the  law  for  all. 
Over  the  la-st  40  years  the  States  and  cities, 
the  Congress  and  the  President  have  estab- 
lished a  coop°ratlve  Federalism  that  takes 
the  Constitutional  mandates  of  government 
as  obligations  to  all  Americans,  goals  that 
transcend  State  lines  and  purposes  that  are 
blind,  to  distinctions  of  class  or  wealth  or 
race  or  sex  or  religion.  Pressed  by  competl^i;. 
pluralistlr  interests,  we  have  used  the  Fed- 
eral setting  to  define  "the  general  welf:'re" 
and  to  match  national  resources  against  over- 
all needs. 

But  now  we  face  a  revival  of  the  old  slogans 
of  selfish  Interest,  masquerading  this  time 
under  the  b.inner  of  government  economy, 
smokercreened  bv  sallies  against  bureaurntic 
waste  and  trumpeted  as  streamlined  ef- 
ficiency. The  rhetoric  of  the  New  Federali.«;m 
is  clever,  but  the  substance  is  the  long-dis- 
credited belief  which.  In  the  words  of  Alex- 
ander Pope,  ordains  "self  love  and  social  be 
the  same." 

Sadly,  perhaps,  they  are  not  the  same 
"Social  evils  pile  up."  Adlal  Stevenson  wrote 
a  dozen  years  ago  at  the  end  of  another 
period  of  government  by  apathy,  "when  Uttlt 
beyond  unchecked  private  Interests  deter- 
mines the  pattern  of  society." 

Now,  In  1973,  the  Administration  is  telling 
us  that  governmental  efforts  to  determine 
the  pattern  of  society  have,  by  and  large. 
been  failures.  On  the  basis  of  this  highly 
arguable  diagnosis,  the  President  Is  moving 
to  dismantle  those  parts  of  the  Federal  ap- 
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paijatus  which  were  constructed  out  of  con- 

for  the  public  Interest. 

IB  acting  like  a  doctor  treating  an  In- 

l  thiunb  by  recommending  amputation 

Jie  whole  arm.  The  patient's  health  Is  of 

concern   than   the   chance   to   perform 

al  surgery. 

do  not  doubt  that  the  Infection  Is  serious, 
the  cure  seems  worse  than  the  disease, 
the  course  of  these  hearings  we  will  look 
lome  of  the  remedies  the  President  has 
".  We  will  ask  why  defense  expendl- 
ahouM  rise  $4.7  bUllon  In  this  year  of 
and  International  detente.  We  will  ask 
.  subtracting  the  costs  of  Vietnam  from 
budgets  this  year  and  last,  spending  for 
defense  and  military  asslsUnce  pro- 
should  Increase  $7.5  bUUon.  P>urther. 
will  ask  why  Immediate  reform  of  our  Ux 
i  could  not  produce  both  greater  equity 
all  and  new  revenues  from  those  who  now 
less  than  their  fair  share, 
^ally,    these    hearings    will    Investigate 
to  correct  the  problems  of  delay  and 
""•-Ion.    frustration    and    waste   of   re- 
that  now  hinder  the  effective  opera- 
of   many   categorical   grant   programs, 
problems  are  there.  A  survey  of  cities 
:hls  Subcommittee,  being  distributed  In 
~"'     Ty  summary  at  the  opening  of  the 
details  the  extent  of  the  break- 
In  the  delivery  of  Federal  assistance, 
the   responses   we  have  received   from 
city  officials  spell  out  a  cry  for 
not  a  mandate  for  mutilation, 
there  must  be  no  mistaking  the  truth; 
President's  proposals  amount  to  a  radl- 
■eversal  of  the  concept  of  Federal  respon- 
for   "the   general   welfare"   as   that 
has  developed  through  our  history. 
New  Federalism  says  that  the  Federal 
ent  can  slash  its  contributions  to 
national  educational,  medical,  en- 
urban  and  employment  needs 
assign  primary  responsibility  for  those 
to  State  and  local  authorities, 
an  abdication  of  national  commitment 
that  these  enduring  obligations  will 
to  be  met  In  the  future  by  local  flnan- 
structures  that  are  already  Ill-equipped 
l|andle  existing  burdens  ...  or  not  met 
Taxes  will  not  be  saved.  They  will 
shifted.    Self-reliance    will    mean    that 
government   or   local    government   or 
least  able  to  bear  the  costs  will  have 

the  bills. 

Hobson's  choice  offered  to  all  Amerl- 

Is  between  higher  property  and  sales 

or  the  starvation  and  eventual  death 

worthwhile  social  Initiatives.  Cooperative 

""  m   with   Its   generous    Insight   Into 

needs  gave  birth  to  these  programs. 

7  definition  of  economy  is  now  In- 

on  strangling  them  before  they  can  bear 

fruit. 

the  claim  of  economy  Is  a  false  one. 

savings  can  result  from  terminating 

Public  Employment  Program  that  will 

be   outmatched   by   higher   unemploy- 

insurance  costs?  What  thrift  is  there 

e|sdlng  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  when 

a   move   propels   Idle   youngsters   into 

and    forces   higher   expenditures   for 

protection?  What  logic  can  there  be 

cljjslng  day  care  centers — or  In  falling  to 

needed  ones — which  would  permit 

recipients      to     become     working 
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President  will  claim  that  the  special 
sharing  he  has  proposed  will  redeem 
:  'ederal  obligation  whUe  putting  the  re- 
sponsibility for  successful  execution  of  social 
at  the  level  nearest  the  real  needs, 
bhe  Budget  figures  belie  that  assertion, 
funds  requested  for  grants-in-aid  and 
A  revenue  sharing  combined  for  Fiscal 
represent   a   net  drop   of   $3.6   Billion 
■  the  outlays  for  programs  that  were 
carelully   targeted    last   year.   And    the   re- 
moval of  the  features  that  matched  Federal 


money  to  local  efforts  further  harms  the 
development  of  private  philanthropy  as  an 
extension   of   governmental    endeavor. 

General  revenue  sharing,  our  survey  of 
cities  indicates,  has  gone  for  many  of  the 
purposes  it  was  Intended  to  serve.  The  first 
year's  allocations  are  being  targeted  on  the 
capital  construction  needs.  Improved  official 
salaries  and  better  public  safety  which  many 
cities  could  not  have  undertaken  without 
the  supplementary  help  general  revenue 
sharing  provides. 

One  area,  however,  has  obviously  been 
neglected.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  these 
first  funds  are  being  spent  by  the  cities  on 
social  services  for  the  elderly  and  the  poor, 
even  though  such  essential  expenditures 
were  one  of  the  law's  priorities. 

And  now  the  assistance  given  with  one 
hand  Is  being  withdrawn  with  another — In 
total  contempt  of  the  promise  Implicit  In 
last  year's  commitment  of  Federal  help  to 
hard-pressed  local  governments.  Revenue 
sharing  was  not  considered  when  It  was 
passed — and  must  not  be  considered  now — 
as  an  excuse  to  cut  back  Federal  funding  of 
social  programs.  Speaking  two  years  ago  to 
the  very  group  of  Mayors  who  will  appear  as 
the  Subcommittee's  first  witnesses  today,  I 
said: 

"We  can  never  get  maximum  benefit  from 
the  war  against  poverty,  from  the  Model 
Cities  Program,  and  from  the  air  and  water 
pollution  control  programs  so  long  as  the 
streets  of  our  cities  are  strewn  vrtth  garbage 
for  lack  of  money  to  collect  It  or  so  long  aa 
our  cities  remain  hotbeds  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence because  they  cannot  afford  police  to 
prevent  It. 

"What  the  cities  need  now  Is  financial  as- 
sistance they  can  use  to  pay  the  operating 
costs  of  government.  They  need  money  to  pay 
for  police  and  fire  protection,  schools,  and 
garbage  collection.  They  need.  In  short,  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing." 

What  the  cities  and  States  do  not  need — 
and  cannot  afford— Is  a  betrayal  of  the  prom- 
ise of  general  revenue  sharing.  What  they  do 
need  Is  a  reform  in  the  bureaucracy  which 
now  obstructs  the  efficient  delivery  of  Fed- 
eral assistance.  These  hearings  will  seek  to 
determine  the  most  appropriate  reforms. 

But  the  Congress  Is  not  ready  to  pass  sen- 
tence of  death  on  the  concept  of  Federalism 
that  has  grown  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  grow- 
ing nation.  We  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
something  called  the  new  Federalism  without 
understanding  that  it  is  a  profound  retreat 
back  to  the  reactionary  view  of  government 
as  a  necessary  evil.  We  remain  committed  to 
the  belief  that  through  cooperative  Federal- 
ism we  can  make  government  again  an  In- 
strument for  the  general  welfare,  a  weapon 
to  restore  our  sense  of  shared  purpose  and 
of  great  national  enterprise. 


VOTE  OP  THE  18-  TO  21-YEAR  AGE 
GROUP  IN  NOVEMBER  ELECTION 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  recent 
statistics  released  by  the  Census  Bureau 
give  a  breakdown,  by  age  group,  of  per- 
centages of  the  population  who  voted 
in  the  elections  of  last  November. 

The  breakdown  shows  that  persons  in 
the  18-  to  21-year-old  group  had  the 
lowest  percentage  voting,  compared  to 
the  total  population  of  that  age.  This 
statistic  has  been  widely  commented 
upon,  and  has  been  interpreted  In  some 
circles  as  reflecting  poorly  on  the  young 
adults  of  the  Nation. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, young  people  did  very  well  in 
accepting  the  new  responsibilities  which 
they  derived  from  the  26th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 


One  statistic  that  was  overlooked  by 
many  commentators  was  that  of  those 
registered  to  vote,  the  18-  to  21-year-old8 
voted  In  a  higher  percentage  than  any 
other  age  group. 

Clearly  the  problem  was  one  of  regis- 
tration, not  voting. 

Registration  is  not  easy,  in  spite  of  the 
many  programs  that  have  beai  estab- 
lished to  assist  registrants.  It  becomes 
particularly  difficult  when  you  consider 
the  highly  mobile  nature  of  this  seg- 
ment of  the  population. 

A  great  many  persons  in  the  age  group 
are  attending  college,  often  far  from 
their  parents'  homes.  Registration  pro- 
cedures for  them  were  psutlcularly  diffi- 
cult, and  there  was  a  clear  lack  of  uni- 
formity from  State  to  State,  and  even 
from  county  to  county  within  a  State. 

Other  young  people  are  in  the  armed 
services,  and  registration  for  them  pre- 
sented peculiar  problems  of  its  own.  It 
must  be  remembered  too,  that  service 
personnel,  divorced  as  they  are  from 
their  communities,  do  not  receive  the 
stimuli  of  local  elections  of  others  who 
are  more  directly  affected  by  such  ofSces 
as  Governor.  State  legislator,  or  county 
ofiBcial.  Moreover,  they  were  not  sub- 
jected to  the  intensive  campaign  activi- 
ties of  those  living  in  the  precincts. 

Even  aside  from  these  factors,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  these  young 
citizens  have  had  only  a  year  or  two  in 
which  to  register,  whereas  their  seniors 
have  often  had  more  years  than  they 
care  to  remember.  That  fact  alone  ac- 
coimts  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  un- 
registered. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  more  citizens  of 
all  ages  do  not  exercise  their  franchise. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  our  young  peo- 
ple deserve  to  be  singled  out  in  this  re- 
gard. 

On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  they 
fully  justified  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
supported  the  26th  simendment.  They 
accepted  their  duties  as  citizens  and  per- 
formed them  with  intelligence  and 
dignity. 

I  congratulate  them  for  that  achieve- 
ment. 


MAYORS  PLEAD  FOR  SOCIAL 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  held  hearings  on 
the  impact  of  the  President's  proposed 
budget  on  the  Nation's  cities.  Twelve 
deeply  concerned  mayors — representing 
the  legislative  action  committee  of  the 
National  League  of  CItles-U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors — painted  a  deeply  dis- 
turbing picture  of  the  disastrous  Impact 
which  the  proposed  cutbacks  in  social 
and  human  resource  programs  will  mean 
to  the  people  of  our  cities. 

The  mayors  who  testified  this  morning 
were  Mayor  Moon  Landrieu  of  New  Or- 
leans, chairman  of  the  committee,  Mayor 
Joseph  Alioto  of  San  Francisco,  Mayor 
Lee  Alexander  of  Syracuse,  Mayor  Stan- 
ley Cmlch  of  Canton,  Ohio,  Mayor  Peter 
Flaherty  of  Pittsburgh,  Mayor  Roman 
Grlbbs  of  Detroit,  Mayor  Richard 
Hatcher  of  Gary,  Mayor  John  Lindsay 
of  New  York  City.  Mayor  Henry  Maler 
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of  Milwaukee,  Mayor  Norman  Mineta  of 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  Mayor  Patricia  Sheehan 
of  New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  and  Mayor  Wes- 
ley Uhlman^f  Seattle.  Mayor  KenneQi 
Gibson  o4^ewark  was  prevented  from 
appearing  personally,  but  submitted  a 
written>statement. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  testimony 
of  the  mayors  has  such  relevance  to  tlie 
ongoing  national  debate  about  the 
President's  budget  proposals,  I  ask  uanl- 
mous  consent  that  these  statements  and 
a  statement  on  manpower  programs 
submitted  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  the 
pleas  of  the  mayors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMENT     OF     MOON     tiAKD&IZTT,     MaTOB     OF 

New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Chairman,  Legisla- 
tive Action  Committee  or  the  U.3.  Con- 

FEKENCE  of  MaTOBS 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  Chairman  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Action  C<Hnmlttee  on  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors,  I  wish  to  express  our 
Individual  and  collective  appreciation  to  you 
for  Inviting  us  here.  We  are  grateful  for  this 
early  opportunity  to  officially  set  before  the 
Congress  our  views  on  the  Administration's 
proposed  Fiscal   1974  Budget. 

In  order  to  deal  with  such  a  massive  docu- 
ment In  a  single  morning  as  fully  as  possible 
and  with  a  maximum  of  dispatch  and  a 
minimum  of  duplication,  each  of  my  fellow 
Mayo.-s  will  confine  his  statement  to  a  single 
problem  raised  by  the  proposed  Budget  or  to 
the  major  Impacts  of  the  Budget  on  his 
city.  My  role  as  opening  witness  Is,  first,  to 
present  an  overview  of  what  we  as  Mayors 
foresee  In  our  cities  If  Congress  adopts  the 
Administration's  proposed  budget  and,  sec- 
ond, to  recommend  some  alternative  courses 
of  action. 

And  let  me  assure  you  that  we  have  not 
come  here  to  wage  an  all  out  defense  of 
every  categorical  grant  program  devised  In 
the  previous  decade.  Many,  If  not  most,  of 
those  programs  were  effective  ,  .  .  others 
have  not  been.  Many,  if  not  moet.  were 
needed  and  appropriate  at  the  time,  but 
their  time  may  have  passed. 

We  generally  support  the  Administration's 
ultimate  goal  of  ■onsolldatlng  various  grant- 
in-aid  programs  provided  the  new  system  Is 
adequately  funded.  Grant  consolidation  Is 
a  logical  and  progressive  step  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  In  meeting  the  varied 
needs  of  local  governn^ents  as  diverse  as 
Houston  and  New  Orleans. 

Yet  between  now  and  that  program's 
opening  volley  In  July  of  1974  the  battle 
may  be  lost.  For  the  Administration  In  Its 
budget  plans  for  FY  '73  and  "74,  has  brought 
the  center  city  to  Its  knees  with  crippling 
cutbacks  and  reductions  and  the  frequent 
suggestion  from  the  Executive  branch  that 
these  urban  losses  be  made  up  with  general 
revenue  sharing  Is  the  most  curious  Irony 
of  all  [for  It  may  represent  a  failure  by  the 
Administration  to  even  accurately  measure 
the  enormity  of  the  budget  cuts  and  their 
effect  upon  urban  areas.] 

Prom  the  perspective  oi  Mayors,  what 
does  this  Budget  mean? 

It  means  shifting  more  of  the  tax  burden 
of  this  nation  from  the  progressive  federal 
Income  tax  to  regressive  local  sales  and  prop- 
erty taxes. 

It  means  reducing  not  only  the  federal 
government's  role,  but  also  Its  basic  com- 
mitment to  advancing  the  general  welfare. 

It  means  an  end  to  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Program,  a  dismantling  of  OEO, 
and  a  cutback  of  Model  Cities — all  of  which 
have  been  used  by  many  Mayors  to  bring 


minorities  Into  the  mainstream  of  govern- 
ment service. 

It  means  a  six  to  twelve-month  break  in 
our  already-Inadequate  pace  In  renewing  our 
blighted  neighborhoods. 

It  means  that  low-Income  housing  and 
sewage  treatment  plants  and  hospitals  and 
new  towns  will  not  be  built. 

It  means  suddenly  being  Informed  that  "a 
legacy  of  parks"  Is  a  local,  rather  than  a 
national,  responsibility. 

It  means  a  4  %  increase  In  funds  for  Crim- 
inal Justice  purposes  with  details  to  be  sup- 
plied later  as  to  the  natvire  and  extent  of  a 
role  for  City  Governments. 

It  means  the  status  quo  In  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  funding  and  a  24%  Increase 
In  highway  funds  for  an  Urban  Transporta- 
tion Program  to  operate  within  a  framework 
which  Is  yet  to  be  ironed  out. 

The  proposed  budget  means  all  of  this,  Mr. 
Chairman;  and  to  those  Mayors  who  have 
constitutional  or  statutory  responsibilities 
in  the  fields  of  public  education,  welfare,  and 
health  It  has  additional  meanings.  Each  of 
these  meanings  will  be  addressed  In  the 
statements  of  my  fellow-Mayors — In  state- 
ments borne  out  of  frustration,  desperation, 
anguish  and  outrage. 

We  feel  so  strongly,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
we  trusted  In  assurances  by  the  Administra- 
tion that  the  enactment  of  General  Revenue 
Sharing  would  not  mean  a  cutback  In  funds 
for  categorical  grants-in-aid.  Our  imder- 
standlng  that  General  Revenue  Sharing  was 
to  be  "new"  money  goes  back  at  least  to  July 
8.  1969,  when  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
White  House  attended  by  Governors.  County 
Executives,  and  four  Mayors  accompanied 
by  the  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Leagues  of  Cities.  Our  understanding 
was  given  support  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
Message  of  January  22,  1971.  In  which  Presi- 
dent Nixon  proposed  going  beyond  General 
Revenue  Sharing  to  what  he  later  called 
"special  revenue  sharing".  The  President 
said: 

"I  propose  that  the  Congress  make  a  $16 
billion  Investment  In  renewing  State  and 
local  government.  $6  billion  of  this  will  be 
new  and  unrestricted  funds,  to  be  used  as 
the  States  and  localities  see  fit.  The  other 
$11  billion  will  be  provided  by  allocating  $1 
billion  of  new  funds  and  converting  one- 
third  of  the  money  going  to  the  present  nar- 
row-purpose aid  programs  Into  Federal  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  for  six  broad  purposes — " 

In  other  words.  The  President  not  only 
confirmed  our  understanding  that  the  un- 
restricted general  revenue  sharing  funds  were 
to  be  all  new  funds,  he  offered  still  another 
$1  billion  of  new  money  to  be  added  to  the 
six  broad  purpose  programs  which  he  would 
create  by  conversion  of  one-third  of  cate- 
gorical grant  programs. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Connally.  was 
quite  explicit  about  revenue  sharing  In  his 
statement  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  June  2  and  3,  1971.  Secretary 
Connally  said : 

"As  the  money  will  be  In  addition  tu  exist- 
ing programs,  each  State,  city,  and  county 
will  benefit  directly:  Each  will  receive  rev- 
enue sharing  money  In  addition  to  any 
benefits,  services,  or  money  It  Is  now  obtain- 
ing from  the  Federal  Government." 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  Legisla- 
tive Action  Committee,  testified  before  Ways 
and  Means  the  week  following  Secretary 
Connally's  testimony.  We  stressed  two  points 
In  our  testimony : 

First,  that  as  Mayors  we  had  raised  local 
taxes  to  our  legal  or  economic  limits.  Second, 
that  mostly  we  needed  this  new  federal  fiscal 
assistance  for  basic  services  such  as  fire,  po- 
lice, and  garbage  which  were  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  categorical  grants.  The  President 
understood  the  kinds  of  basic  services  which 
cities  were  being  forced  to  cut.  The  ex- 
ample  he   had    used   In   the   State   of   the 


Union  Message  was  the  cutbacks  In  "trash 
collections"  In  San  Diego  and  Cleveland. 

Sixteen  months  after  our  appearance  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the 
State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972 
became  law.  We  knew  that  the  Administra- 
tion remained  conunitted  to  our  understand- 
ing that  general  revenue  sharing  was  new 
money  and  was  to  be  used  primarily  for 
basic  services.  We  knew  this  because  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  issued  a  booklet 
entitled  "What  General  Revenue  Sharing  Is 
All  About."  It  contains  the  following  ques- 
tion and  answer: 

"Question:  Will  any  programs  be  termi- 
nated because  general  Revenue  Sharing  has 
begun? 

"Answer:  No  Revenue  Sharing  does  not 
mandate  any  cuts  in  existing  Programs.  The 
purpose  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  law  is  to  al- 
locate additional  funds  to  state  and  local 
governments  to  augment  existing  programs 
and  certain  capital  expenditures." 

As  late  as  January  19,  1973,  many  of  the 
Mayors  in  this  room  received  verbal  assur- 
ances at  the  White  House  by  Democratic 
Affairs  Council  staff  that  even  though  the 
Budget  would  assume  the  expiration  of  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  that  the  Mayors 
would  like  what  the  Budget  provided  for 
other  urban  programs. 

Imagine  our  shock,  our  dismay,  our  con- 
fusion when  the  Budget  was  released  calling 
for  no  money  for  Model  Cities,  a  token 
amount  for  Urban  Renewal,  an  end  to  nu- 
merous categorical  programs.  Our  shock  was 
further  compounded  when  we  saw  that  the 
section  of  the  Budget  providing  for  the  dis- 
mantling of  OEO  also  contains  the  following 
language : 

"If  constituencies  of  individual  communi- 
ties desire  to  continue  providing  financial 
support  to  local  community  action  agencies, 
general  and  special  revenue  sharing  funds 
could  be  used." 

This  Is  directly  contrary  to  Secretary  Con- 
nally's response  to  Congressman  Landrum  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  hearing  in  which  the 
Secretary  said,  ".  .  .  there  will  be  no  Federal 
bureaucrats  to  tell  the  cities  or  States  how 
they  can  spend  It." 

But  enough  of  history.  We  must  deal  with 
the  situation  that  now  confronts  us.  In  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead  we  will  be  calling 
upon  the  Congress  to  Join  with  us  in  dealing 
with  the  situation.  We  will  be  calling  for: 

1.  A  modified  Emergency  Employment  Pro- 
gram targeted  for  areas  of  hardcore  unem- 
ployment. (Mayors  Sheehan  and  Cmlch  will 
speak  to  this.) 

2.  A  proper  role  for  cities  in  both  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  and  in  the  proposed 
Urban  Transportation  Program. 

3.  Adequate  FY  "74  appropriations,  espe- 
cially in  the  fields  of  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment and  employment.  (This  will  im- 
mediately confront  both  us  and  the  Congress 
with  Issues  of  spending  ceilings.  Impound- 
ments, infiatlon,  and  the  role  of  elected 
officials  at  all  levels  in  the  reordering  of 
national  priorities.  Mayor  Lindsay  has  a 
statement  addressing  these  Issues.) 

4.  When  the  appropriate  Congressional 
Committees  take  up  the  question  of  block 
grants  we  will  be  seeking  opportunities  to 
Insure  that  any  such  legislation  properly 
deals  with  our  concerns  about  "Hold  Harm- 
less", a  growth  factor,  and  a  planning  and 
management  resources.  (Mayor  Mlneta's 
statement  will  deal  with  the  issues  raised  by 
a  block  grant  for  Community  Development.) 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  as  Mayors 
simply  cannot  accept  a  philosophy  emanat- 
ing from  Washington  which  says  that  pro- 
grams which  have  not  met  expectations  are 
to  be  eliminated  and  programs  which  have 
met  expectations  are  now  local  responsibili- 
ties (without  federal  resovirces) .  Eliminating 
programs  does  not  eliminate  the  problems 
those  programs  were  designed  to  cope  with. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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TESTOfONT  or  WeS  tTHLMAN.  MaTOR. 

CiTT  or  Seattli 

Senator  Edmund  Muskle,  Chairman:  Hon- 

Chalrman  and  Committee  Members,  I 

very  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  ad- 

you  on  an  issue  which  is  of  the  utmost 

c<  ncem  to  the  city  whose  people  I  serve  and 

"    myself  personally. 

As  much  as  I  might  wish,  I  cannot  change 

soften  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  before  us. 

e  proposed  Executive  Budget  for  1974  poses 

direct  and  serious  threat  to  the  life  of 

Seattle  and  Its  people,  and  to  every  urban 

In  the  nation.  Its  recommendations 

the  viability  of  municipal  govern- 

the  stability  of  the  urban  economy,  the 

ality  of  the  physical  environment,  and  the 

Irfalvldual    lives   of   citizens.    In    short,    the 

w  lole  fabric  of  urban  community  In  America 

threatened. 

This  Is  not  hyperbole.  Rhetorical  embelllsh- 
m  snts  are  not  necessary.  The  figures  speak 
pi  iinly  for  themselves. 

The   Presidential   Impoundments  and   the 
►posed  Executive  Budget  represent  a  loss 
S97.8  million  In  projects  serving  Seattle, 
terms  of  1972  funding  levels  for  programs 
dlj-ectly    administered    by    the    city    govern- 
over  $25  million  would  be  lost,  and 
ai^other  $52  million  placed  In  jeopardy.  Un- 
this  budget,  the  city  government  could 
a  sum  equal  to  its  General  Fund  for  1973. 
over  half  of  the  federal  funding  it  Is 
cifrrently  receiving. 

rhese  dollars,  despite  the  opinion  expressed 
the  White  House,  represent  programs 
wjlch  have  held  real  benefit  for  individuals 
for  the  total  community. 
Por  an  aging  blind  man,  the  President's 
bi  dget  will  mean  no  more  new  braille 
be  oks  .  .  .  and  back  to  loneliness  and  Isola- 
tl(  n. 

?or  a  black  mother  finally  o.T  of  welware 
Into  a  Job,  the  President's  budget  will 
1  no  day  care  center  for  her  children  .  .  . 
back  to  welfare. 
='or  a  youngster  who  has  dropned  out  of 
sc:  tool,  thj  President's  budget  will  mean  no 
pofsslblllty  of  a  Job  from  Neighborhood  Youth 
and  back  to  the  streets, 
'or  an  elderly  person  unable  to  leave  his 
"a,  the  President's  budget  will  mean  no 
to  come  and  help  cook  a  meal  .  .  .  and 
to  a  life  of  unending  monotony,  wlth- 
dlgnlty. 
'or  an  Indian  family,  the  President's 
bu  Iget  will  mean  no  public  health  hospital  to 
turn  to  In  an  emergency  .  .  .  and  back  to 
precarioTis  existence  In  the  shadows  of 
'  rhlte  society  which  does  not  care. 
I'or  all  of  the  people  In  Seattle's  Inner 
the  President's  budget  will  mean  an 
to  the  progress  which  It  has  enjoyed  for 
past  five  years.  It  will  mean  no  more 
Mddel  City  Programs.  It  will  mean  that  a 
st«^adlly  declining  crime  rate  could  begin 
In  to  climb.  It  means  no  more  develop- 
it  of  needed  parks.  It  means  no  hope  of 
latlng  a  program  of  long  overdue  housing 
rel  abllltatlon  and  development. 

:  'or  the  city's  minorities,  it  means  the  end 

programs    which    have    recruited    and 

tr^ned  them  for  Jobs  In  city  government, 

thereby  raised  minority  employment  on 

City's   payroll   from   3<~c    to   over    13% 

less  than  five  years. 

I'or  all   the   city,   the   President's   budget 

coild  represent  a  loss  In  direct  and  indirect 

yment  and  business  of  a  quarter  of  a 

Ion  dollars.  It  will  force  unemployment 

up,  and  negate  two  years  of  effort  to 

lo^er  unemployment  from  a  high  of  12% 

current  9ir. 

'  "his  Is  what  the  President's  budget  will  or 

co^ld  mean  Just  on  the  face  of  It,  without 

g  to  compute  the  loss  of  many  state,  re- 

L'.  and  county  programs  affecting  the 

.  v.'lthout  trying  to  calculate  the  Impact 

the  transfers  of  program  authority  from 

city  to  other  levels,  without  trying  to 

re  out  the  changes  In  funding  formulas. 
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and    without    trying    to    anticipate    future 
freezes  and  impoundments. 

The  President  has  offered  three  basic  Justi- 
fications for  his  proposed  budget.  He  has  said 
that  It  will  combat  inflation,  that  It  will 
eliminate  programs  that  have  failed,  and 
that  It  win  revolutionize  the  delivery  of  so- 
cial services  under  the  banner  of  the  new 
federalism.  For  my  own  part.  I  must  chal- 
lenge all  three  of  these  premises. 

First,  and  very  simply,  I  cannot  accept  the 
sacrifice  of  social  programs  in  the  name  of 
preventing  Inflation,  when  there  is  at  the 
same  time  proposed  a  $4  billion  increase  In 
the  Defense  budget,  particularly  coming  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  war.  I  cannot  accept  this 
rationale,  when  the  President  refuses  to  rec- 
ommend the  reform  of  the  inequities  and 
privileges  of  the  Federal  tax  system  which 
help  to  promote  inflatlonarv  business  ac- 
tivity. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  some  of 
the  programs  initiated  as  experiments  under 
the  New  Frontier  and  the  Great  Society 
have  no:  met  expectations.  I  cannot  con- 
done, however,  throwing  the  baby  out  with 
the  bath  water,  nor  can  I  understand  why 
the  Administration  has  not  acted  to  apply 
the  lessons  of  these  programs  in  mstitutlng 
new  and  better  approaches  to  meet  social 
needs. 

Above  all.  I  cannot  accept  this  explanation 
when  military  programs  which  fall  year  af- 
f«r  year  to  meet  their  objectives  or  exceed 
their  budget  by  bUlions  of  dollars  are  not 
treated  with  the  same  severity  as  social 
programs.  In  all  conscience.  I  must  ask  you 
how  many  years  sooner  might  our  prisoners 
have  come  home  if  this  criterion  of  failure 
had  been  applied  as  forcefully  to  our  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam  as  it  is  to  our  com- 
mlcment  to  America's  cities 

Finally,  on  the  issue  of  new  federalism, 
I  can  only  respond  with  confusion  and 
dismay. 

I.  like  most  of  us  In  this  room,  I  am  sure, 
applauded  the  President's  call  for  a  new 
American  revolution,  for  the  transfer  of  re- 
sponsibility from  a  burgeoning  national  bu- 
reaucracy to  the  state  and  local  governments. 
In  this  spirit,  we  a.:-cepted  general  revenue 
sharing.  Its  Intent  was  simple:  give  the 
cities  back  a  portion  of  the  fund.s  which  they 
have  paid  out  so  that  they  could  avoid 
bankruptcy.  Many  of  the  mayors  In  this  room. 
Including  myself,  came  to  Washington  again 
and  again  to  lobby  for  general  revenue  shar- 
ing because  we  knew  that  without  It.  our 
governments  could  not  fill  the  growing 
breach  between  the  demand  for  additional 
city  services,  let  alone  new  ones,  and  the 
local  revenues  available  to  us.  In  essence,  we 
turned  to  the  world's  largest  and  most  effi- 
cient tax  collector  for  the  same  considera- 
tion afforded  an  ailing  defense  contractor. 

But  general  revenue  sharing  has  not  turned 
out  to  be  the  savior  we  had  hoped  for.  Even 
with  revenue  sharing,  the  City  of  Seattle 
faces  a  possible  deficit  next  year  of  almost 
$7  million,  solely  because  of  Inflation  and 
higher  labor  costs  and  with  no  expansion  of 
services  or  employment. 

Special  revenue  sharing  presents  even  dim- 
mer prospects.  Of  the  anticipated  program 
losses  1  described  earlier  and  itemized  in  the 
attachments  to  this  testimony,  special  rev- 
enue sharing  would  make  up  barely  half. 

If  these  revenue  sharing  proposals  and  the 
Executive  Budget  are  the  new  federalism, 
then  I  must  say  that  cities  have  been  de- 
ceived. We  have  been  given  greater  respon- 
sibilities, but  we  have  been  denied  the  re- 
sources and  the  tools  needed  to  fulfill  them. 
The  new  federalism  has  turned  out  to~Be 
a  Trojan  horse  for  America's  cities.  A  gift 
left  behind  by  an  administration  retreating 
from  Its  basic  responsihllltles  to  the  citizens. 
A  hollow  gift  filled,  not  with  enemy  troops  as 
m  ancient  Troy,  but  with  Impoundments 
and  program  freezes,  with  lopsided  funding 
formulas,  with  broken  promises  and  cynical 


pretexts,  and  with  an  Executive  Budget  that 
will  spell  disaster  for  human  services  and 
community  development  In  every  city  in  the 
nation. 

Just  before  I  left  Seattle.  I  told  a  forum 
of  over  300  citizens  concerned  about  revenue 
sharing  and  the  President's  budget  that  the 
situation  was  not  hopeless  because  there  Is 
stlU  a  Congress  In  this  country.  You.  gentle- 
men, and  your  colleagues  In  the  Senate  and 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  truly 
our  only  hope. 


Statement  on  BdANPO^XrER  Programs 

(Submitted  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Conference 

of  Mayors) 

The  Administration's  Fiscal  Year  1974 
Budget  proposes  a  drastic  reduction  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  Job  creation  and  manpower 
training  services.  This  stark  impact  is  not 
obscured  by  the  proposed  expansion  of  au- 
thority of  State  and  local  governments  over 
manpower  programs.  Nor  can  the  reduction 
be  hidden  by  the  decision  to  stretch  out  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  the  Public  Employ- 
ment Program  through  Fiscal  Year  1974  or 
by  the  decision  to  reduce  Fiscal  Year  1973 
expenditures  for  manpower  training  by  re- 
clssioas  of  existing  appropriations. 

In  simplest  terms,  the  Administration's 
Budget  proposes  to  eliminate  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  funds  presently  available  for 
Job   creation  and  manpower  training. 

It  proposes  to  terminate  the  Public  Em- 
plo\Tnent  Program  (PEP).  While  this  Is  to 
be  accomplished  by  phasing  out  the  program 
through  Fiscal  Year  1974,  such  a  phase-out 
process  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  some  180,000  less  Job  opportunities  In 
the  public  sector  than  there  will  be  if  PEP 
is  continued. 

It  proposes  no  monies  for  summer  pro- 
grams for  youth — no  funds  for  Jobs  for 
young  people,  no  support  for  recreation  or 
transportation  programs.  Thus,  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  young  people  will  not 
have  a  Job  this  summer  that  did  last  year. 
It  means  that  there  will  not  be  recreation 
and  cultural  programs  for  some  two  million 
young  people.  And  it  means  that  approxi- 
mately a  million  young  people  will  not  have 
access  to  e«iployment,  recreational  or  cul- 
tural activities  because  there  will  be  no 
funds   for   transportation  support. 

It  projjoses  to  reduce  training  services 
provided  to  the  nation's  unemployed  and 
disadvantaged  by  over  35  percent. 

PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM PEP 

The  Budget  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion makes  no  request  for  the  continuation 
of  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 
It  proposes  that  the  full  $2.25  billion  au- 
thorized for  FY  1972  and  FY  1973  be  appro- 
priated and  spent.  However,  these  funds  will 
be  used  to  phase  out  the  program  through 
Fiscal  1974. 

This  extended  period  for  phasing  out  the 
program  would  ease  the  burden  which  Pro- 
gram Agents — State,  County  and  City  gov- 
ernments— will  face  in  placing  participants 
in  unsubsldlzed  employment  or  laying  off 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
no  funds  to  continue  the  Jobs  created  under 
PEP  and  that  there  is  no  alternative  offered 
to  help  meet  the  public  service  needs  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

PEP,  to  date,  has  had  some  234,000  partic- 
ipants nationally.  These  participants  have 
worked  In  some  181,000  Jobs  created  under 
this  program.  Two  hundred  and  twelve  (212) 
cities  of  a  popvilatlon  of  75,000  or  more  have 
served  as  Program  Agents  under  the  program. 
One-third  of  the  Jobs  are  administered  by 
these  cities.  Countless  more  cities,  of  less 
than  75,000  population,  employ  PEP  partic- 
ipants in  their  role  aa  subagent  to  County  or 
State  governments. 

The  Impact  of  the  elimination  of  PEP  is 
staggering.  At  the  simplest  level,  it  means 
that  181,000  emplojraient  opportunities 
which  existed  this  year  will  be  gone  next. 
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It  means  that  181,000  man  years  of  public 
service  in  State  and  local  governments  which 
has  provided  this  year  must  be  eliminated 
or  will  require  additional  local  revenues  to 
continue.  No  time  extension  without  addi- 
tional funds  can  obscure  that  fact. 

Who  are  these  people  that  PEP's  elimina- 
tion will  throw  back  Into  a  still  glutted  labor 
market?  These  are  not,  as  has  been  too  fre- 
quently implied,  the  temporarily  displaced 
or  the  readily  employable.  Over  50  percent 
of  the  PEP  participants  of  city  Program 
Agents  are  members  of  minority  groups  and 
over  40  percent  are  disadavtanged.  They  are 
40  percent  veterans,  nearly  three-quarters  of 
whom  are  veterans  of  the  'Vietnam  era.  Some 
25  percent  are  under  age  22.  Twenty-five  (25) 
percent  have  less  than  a  high  school  educa- 
tion. These  are  not  the  characteristics  of  the 
readily  employed. 

What  will  be  the  impact  on  public  services 
in  our  cities  and  States?  The  real  toll  that 
will  be  taken  can  only  be  measured  clty-by- 
clty.  We  do  not  have  the  time  to  do  that 
here.  But  let  me  give  you  some  examples.  In 
Canton,  PEP  meant  that  we  were  able  to 
maintain  the  existence  of  the  municipal 
transit  system  which  otherwise  would  have 
closed.  In  Shreveport,  the  addition  of  Fire 
Department  personnel  resulted  in  an  im- 
proved Insurance  rating  for  the  city  with  the 
result  that  the  average  homeowner  saves  up 
to  $20  per  year  on  fire  insurance  premiums. 
In  Denver,  the  response  time  for  emergency 
medical  services  was  cut  In  half.  In 
Rochester.  New  York,  PEP's  elimination  will 
result  in  the  closing  of  six  recreation  centers 
and  will  wipe  out  the  40  percent  increases  in 
maintenance  and  repair  of  municipal 
property. 

These  are  but  several  examples  of  the 
expanded  public  services  which  PEP  made 
possible.  In  addition,  over  60  percent  of  the 
city  Program  Agents  utilized  PEP  to  provide 
new  and  long  needed  public  services.  Drug 
abuse  and  rehabilitation  clinics  were  Initi- 
ated in  Jersey  City,  Honolulu,  Long  Beach, 
Duluth,  and  Hayward,  California,  among 
others.  Environmental  protection  programs 
were  Initiated  such  as  recycling  centers, 
rlverbank  stabilization,  conduct  of  environ- 
mental impact  studies,  emissions  Inventories 
and  pollution  surveillance  and  compliance 
units.  Consumer  affairs  units,  programs  for 
the  elderly,  paramedical  services,  security 
guards  for  housing  and  educational  facili- 
ties— all  of  these  were  among  the  innovative 
and  new  programs  which  PEP  enabled  cities 
to  undertake. 

The  statement  of  Dr.  Jon  Llndlof ,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Maine  testifies  to  one  more  aspect  of  PEP's 
Impact.  Dr.  Lindolf  conducted  training  ses- 
sions for  participants  hired  to  fill  the  90 
teacher  aide  positions  created  with  PEP 
funds  In  Maine.  In  expressing  his  feeling 
that  the  program  had  important  effects  on 
the  public  school  systems  in  Maine,  he 
noted — •  , 

"The  introduction  of  aides,  who  In  many 
cases  are  more  truly  representative  of  the 
socioeconomic    status    of    students    In    the 


conununlty,  effectively  improves  communi- 
cations between  students  and  teachers.  Sec- 
ondly, the  notion  that  education  is  best 
conducted  with  a  pupil -teacher  ratio  of  1  to 
30  has  increasingly  been  recognized  as  a 
notion  that  places  impossible  burdens  on 
teachers.  The  Introduction  of  extra  personnel 
with  varying  degrees  of  training  effectively 
reduces  the  student-teacher  ratio  by  half  or 
more  and  makes  possible  successfvU  individ- 
ualization In  the  educational  process." 

If  PEP  is  eliminated,  what  will  happen 
to  these  teacher  aides  in  the  State  of 
Maine? 

The  legitimate  demand  for  increased 
public  service  is  a  constant  in  our  cities. 
Every  study  conducted  in  the  last  7 
years,  including  a  survey  undertaken 
recently  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty, 
reveals  that  States  and  local  government 
coiild  effectively  use  three  to  five  times 
the  number  of  employees  that  are  now 
employed  under  PEP.  And  PEP's  imple- 
mentation has  proven  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "effective"  is  valid. 

SUMMER    YOUTH    PROGRAMS 

The  Administration's  Budget  proposes  no 
summer  program  funds,  be  it  for  employment 
through  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
Program  or  assistance  for  recreational  and 
cultural  programs  through  the  Recreation 
Support  Program  (RSP)  and  the  Summer 
Youth  Transportatioii  Program   (S'YTP). 

■What  the  Budget  offers  is  a  cruel  choice. 
If  we  want  to  undertake  summer  youth  pro- 
grams, we  must  either  take  funds  from  the 
already  reduced  monies  available  for  man- 
power training  services  or  we  may  be  jgiven 
the  option  to  use  some  of  the  PEP  monies 
for  summer  employment  opportunities.  In 
effect,  the  option  is  to  prevent  a  parent  from 
receiving  needed  training  or  eliminate  a 
parents  PEP  Job  in  order  to  provide  a  sum- 
mer job  to  their  children. 

The  consequences  of  the  elimination  of 
these  programs  are  made  apparent  by  the 
results  of  the  programs  in  the  summer  of 
1972. 

Funds  for  Summer  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  provided  740,000  Jobs  for  young  people. 

Funds  for  Recreation  Support  ($15  million) 
provided  recreational  and  cultural  programs 
which  served  over  2  million  young  people. 

Funds  for  Summer  Youth  Transportation 
($1.5  million)  made  transportation  available 
to  some  one  million  young  people  for  the 
purpose  of  employment,  and  recreational  and 
cultural  activities. 

This  is  what  will  not  happen  this  summer, 
under  this  Administration's  proposed  Budget. 

And  it  should  be  noted  that  the  need  is 
even  greater  than  the  past  summer's  pro- 
gram could  meet.  A  survey  was  conducted  by 
the  National  League  of  Cities  and  U.  S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  of  the  cities'  1973  needs  for 
svunmer  youth  program  support.  A  copy  of 
the  results  of  that  survey  is  submitted  with 
this  statement. 

SUMMER  NEIGHBORHOOO  YOUTH  CORPS 


In  summary,  it  indicates  that  the  present 
real  needs  are  some  one  million  summer 
emplojTnent  opportunities,  nearly  $25  mil- 
lion fur  recreation  support  and"  over  $3  5 
million  lor  transportation  support. 

MANPOWER  TRAINING   SERVICES 

In  the  area  of  manpower  training  services 
(those  authorized  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act) ,  the  Administration 
proposes  a  budget  authority  of  $1,340  bil- 
lion for  FY  1974.  And  it  must  be  noted  that 
this  total  includes  $40  million  transferred 
from  OEO  to  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
migrant  programs.  Thus,  comparisons  with 
prior  years'  funding  levels  means  that  the 
figure  for  manpower  training  services  for  FTT 
1974  would  be  only  $1,300  billion. 

This  figure  compares  to  a  Fiscal  Year  1972 
appropriation  of  $1,682  billion  and  a  Fiscal 
1973  anticipated  budget  of  $1,549  billion,  or 
reductions  of  28  percent  and  16  percent 
respectively. 

We  use  the  word  "anticipated"  for  the  FY 

1973  budget  authority  with  a  purpose.  The 
Administration,   as   part  of   Its  Fiscal   Year 

1974  budget  proposes  to  reduce  the  Fiscal 
Year  1973  budget  by  some  $375  billion.  Thus, 
they  now  show  an  appropriation  for  Fiscal 
1973  of  SI. 174  billion.  This  $375  million  re- 
duction is  to  be  accomplished  by  rescind- 
ing $284  million  of  the  already  approved  EGA 
appropriation  and  a  revised  request  for  ap- 
propriations under  MDTA  which  is  $91  mil- 
lion less  than  had  imtially  been  requested 
and  included  in  the  vetoed  DoL-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill. 

This  means  a  nearly  25  percent  reduction 
during  the  present  Fiscal  Year.  And  this 
reduction  Is  being  accomplished  with  or  with- 
out the  benefit  of  Congressional  action  bv 
means  of  budget  cutbacks  and  enrollment 
freezes  which  were  Initiated  administratively 
In  December  and  which  still  continue 

By  the  Department  of  Labor's  own  statis- 
tics, this  means  there  -Mil  be  a  reduction.  In 
this  Fiscal  Year,  of  25  perc?nt  in  the  number 
of  ma:i-years  of  tralnli.g  provided  under 
MDTA  and  EOA  programs.  Again,  using  the 
Department's  own  figures,  there  will  be  a  re- 
duction of  over  50  percent  in  the  number 
of  new  enrollees  in  manpower  training  pro- 
grams between  Fiscal  1972  and  Fiscal  1973. 
More  than  700.000  potential  enrollees  will 
not  be  served  this  year.  More  than  130.000 
man-years  of  training  will  be  unavailable. 

And  that  is  within  this  Fiscal  Year  only. 
The  Department's  statistics  project  another 
decrease  of  11  percent,  or  over  40,000  man- 
years  of  training  in  Fiscal  Year  1974,  com- 
pared to  Fiscal  Year  1973. 

The  Administration's  budget  states  that 
they  will  move  administratively  to  decate- 
gorlze  and  decentralize  manpower  programs. 
This  is  a  goal  which  we  have  long  sought 
and  continue  to  support,  although  we  believe 
that  its  achievement  would  be  better  realized 
through  comprehensive  reform  legislation. 
But  while  we  support  the  goal,  its  accom- 
plishment at  the  funding  level  prop>o8ed  in 
the  Budget  will  be  a  pyrtc  victory. 
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City  (rank  In  size) 


Popula- 
tion 


1972 
need 


1972  actual! 


1973 
need 


Oollais : 
1973 
need 


Region  I; 

Boston  (16) 641,000 

Region  II: 

Buffalo  (28) 463.000 

Newark  (35) 382.000 

New  York  (I) 7.868.000 

Rochester  (49) 296  000 

Region  III: 

Baltimore(7) 906,000 

Norfolk  (47).. 308,000 

Pliiladelphia  (4) 1.949.000 

Pittsburgh  (24) 520.000 

District  of  Columbia  (9).  757. 000 


5,000       5,213       (4,692)        6,400       2,995,200 


.4,268 

14, 563 

77,500 

4,650 

9.420 
2.625 

12.500 
9.265 

36.000 


2,238 

7.000 

54.800 

1.030 

7,712 
2,200 
8.571 
5.670 
3.999 


(2,014) 

(6,300) 

(49. 320) 

(927) 

(6,941) 
(1,980) 
(7,714) 
(5, 103) 
(3,  599) 


6.834 
14.563 
77,500 

4,650 

9,420 
3,500 

15,000 
9.265 

20.000 


3.198.312 

6.815.484 

36.270.000 

2. 176. 100 

4. 408. 560 
1.638,000 
7.020.000 
4,336.000 
9.360.000 


Region  IV: 

Atlanta(27) 497.000  3.408  4.680  (4.212)  5  388 

Birmingham  (48) 301,000  2.135  2,757  (2.481)  2  774 

Jacksonville  (23) 529,000  1.735  637  (573)  2  500 

Louisville  (38)  361.000  3.500  2.250  (2.025)  3  500 

Memphis(17) 624,000  2,394  1,935  (1.741)  2  394 

Miami  (Dade  county)  335,000  8,226  5.429  (4.886)  8.226 
(42). 

Nashville(30) 448,000  2.000  1.7C0  (1,530)  2 

Tampa  (50) 278.000  6.515  2.649  (2.384)  6' 

Region  V: 

Chicago(2) 3,376.000  40,000  31.617  (28.455)  40.000 

Cincinnati  (29).. 452.000  3.000  3,592  (3,233)  5  000 


000 
515 


2.521,584 
1.298,232 
1.170,000 
1.638.000 
1.120.392 
3, 849. 768 

936.  OCO 
3.  049. 020 

18,  720.  OCO 
2,340,000 


4388 


[fen  V— Continued 

levelind(lO) 

I  olumbus  (21) 

letroit(5) 

ndianipolis(ll) 

lilwaukM(12) 

linneapolis(32) 

Piur(46) 

ol«)o(34) 

Re  ion  VI : 

alias  (8) 

I  Paso  (45) 

brt  Worth  (33) 

louston  (6) 

Iew0rl«ans(19).... 

iklahomaCltv(37).. 
1  an  Antonio  (i5) 

ulsa(43) 


Akon.Ohio 275,425  1,216  1,190  (1,071)  1,351  632,268 

Allany,  N.Y 114,873  540  «9  (404L  600  280,000 

All  uquarqua,  N.  Mex 243,751  1,000  815  (7337  1.000  468,000 

An  arillo,  Tex 127,010  1,092  820  (738)  1,200  561.600 

Baon  Route.  U 165,963  225  150  (135)  250  117,000 

Co  umbia,  S.C... 113,542  1,825  2.030  (1.827)  2,030  950.040 

Coumbus.  Ga 154,168  1.820  1,720  (1.548)  2.000  936,000 

Dirton.  Ohio 243.601  1,500  1,320  (1.188)  2.500  1.170.000 

De  i  Moines,  Iowa 200.587  750  750  (675)  750  351.000 

Eri(,  Pa 129.231  950  950  (855)  950  444.600 

FliitMich 193,317  1,800  920  (828)  2,000  936,000 

FL  Uuderdale,  na 139,590  540  600  (540)  600  280,800 

Gay,  Ind 175,415  4,447  3,500  (3,150)  4,447  2,081,196 

Gr  ensboro,  N.C 144,076  871  880  (792)  968  453.028 

Hatford.Conn 158.017  2,730  2.495  (2,245)  3,000  1,404,000 

Jaikson.  Miss 153.968  757  403  (363)  757  354,276 

K(i  jxville,  Tenn 174.587  1,520  1,520  (1.368)  1.520  711,360 

LaisinfcMlch 131,546  900  460  (414)  1.000  468,000 


All  figures  in  the  above  chart  represent  10-week  slots  except  the  1st  cohimn  under  1972  actual       >  Dollar  figures  represent  10-week,  26-hour  slots  at  $1.65  per  hour, 
wlfch  are  9-week  slots. 
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Popula- 
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1972 
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1972  actual  > 


1973 
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Dollars  > 
1973 
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751.000 
540. 000 
.511,000 
745,000 
717,000 
434,000 
310.000 
384.000 

944,000 
322.000 
393.000 
.233.000 
593.000 
366.000 
654.000 
332.000 


11.100 
2,000 

25.000 
2.500 
3.000 
2,735 
1.025 
990 

2.280 
3.000 
1.507 
3.560 
5.000 
1.530 
5,514 
1.011 


12.457 
1.650 

18,488 
2.100 
3,379 
1,800 
1.210 
1.400 

1.505 
1,168 

155 
5.284 
3.085 
1.010 
5.080 

771 


(11.211) 
(1.485) 

(16.639) 
(1,890) 
(3.041) 
(1.620) 
(1.008) 
(1,260) 

(1.355) 
(1.051) 

(140) 
(4,756) 
(2.776) 

(909) 
(4.572) 

(693) 


12.500 
1.800 

25,000 
3,000 
3.379 
3.080 
1.300 
1.400 

2.280 
4.672 
1.507 
5.664 
5.000 
1.530 
6.000 
1.011 


Slots 


City  (rank  in  size) 


Popula- 
tion 


1972 
need 


1972  actual ' 


1973 
need 


Dollars  > 
1973 
need 


5. 850. 000 

842.400 

11.700.000 

1.404.000 

1.581.372 

1.441,440 

608.400 

655. 200 

1.067.040 
2.186.496 

705. 276 
2.650.752 
2.340.000 

716.040  I 
2,808,000  ' 

473,148  ! 


2,100       2,038       (1,834)         2.100  982,800 


Region  VII: 

Kansas  City  (26) 507,000  4.000  3,580  (3.222)  4,000  1,872  000 

Omaha  (41) 347,000  1,670  867  (780)  1,670  78l'560 

SLLouis(18) 622,000  5,910  8,060  (7,254)  9,000  4,212  000 

Region  VIII: 

Denver  (25) 515,000 

Region  IX: 

Honolulu(44) 325,000  2,800  791  (711)-  2.800  1.310  400 

Long  Beach  (40) 358.000  432  384  (345)  432  202  176 

Los  Angeles  (3) 2,813,000  24,568  25,319  (22,787)  27,491  11,700  000 

Oakland(39) 362.000  5.850  2.050  (1.845)  5.850  2.737  800 

Phoenix(20) 582.000  17,000  3,964  (3,567)  17,000  7,956  000 

SanDiego(14) 697,000  4,510  4,733  (4,259)  5,500  2,574  000 

San  Francisco  (13) 716,000  8,000  4,000  (3,600)  8,000  3, 744' 000 

SanJose(31) 446,000  3,535  1,910  (1,719)  3,535  1,6541380 

Region  X: 

Portland  (36) 382.000  5,000  2,500  (2,250)  5,000  2,340.000 

Saattle(22) 581.000  5,000  2.163  (1,947)  5,000  2,340.000 


SAMPLING  OF  CITIES  OTHER  THAN  50  URGEST 


Lincoln.  Nebr 149.518  350 

Little  Rock.  Ark 132.483  1,320 

Mobile.  Ala 190.026  900 

Montgomery.  Ala 133,386  500 

Riverside.  Calif 140,089  150 

Santa  Ana.  Calif 156.601  2,550 

Savannah,  Ga 118.349  600 

Shreveport.  La 182.064  637 

Syracuse.  N.Y 197,208  1,365 

Tacoma.  Wash_ 154.581  600 

Wichita,  Kans 276,554  980 

Winston-Salem,  N.C_ 132,913  850 

Worcester,  Mass 176,572  825 

50  largest  total 410,831 

Balance  of  cities 537,893 

Total 948,724 


386 

72 

756 

557 

75 

1,900 
550 
628 

1,200 
588 

1,075 
750 
705 


(1.080) 
(529) 

(675) 
(634) 


400 

1.320 
950 
570 
150 

2,800 
650 
700 

1,500 
600 

1,075 
850 
900 


187,200 
617,760 
444,600 
266,760 
70,200 
1,310,400 
304,200 
327,600 
702,000 
280,800 
503.100 
397,800 
421,  200 


278,  490 
461,732 


(250,641) 
(415,559) 


421,930 
597, 061 


197,  463,  240 
279, 424. 548 


740.222    (666.200)  1.018,991    476,887,788 


1972  need 


1972  actual 


1973  need 


Re  ion  I : 

Wton 

Re  ion  II: 

uffalo 

ewark 

lew  York 

Rochester 

Re  ion  III: 

altimore 

ortolk 

Philadelphia 

ittsburgh 

I  istrict  of  Columbia.. 
Re  :ion  IV: 
.  Uanta 

lirmingham 

.  acksonville 

oulsville 

I  lemphis 

liami  fDada  (kiunty). 

I  ashville 

■  ampa 

Re  ion  V: 
I  hicago 

incinnati 

I  leveland 

I  olumbus 

I  wtroit 

I  idianapolis 

I  lilwaukee 

I  linneapolis 

!tPaul 

"  oledo 


$180, 000 


$168, 000 


$350, 000 


120, 000 

123,  000 

125, 000 

140,000 

100, 000 

200,  000 

2, 934, 000 

2. 336,  000 

2. 934, 000 

95,000 

68,000 

136, 000 

335, 000 

302,910 

335,000 

180,000 

132, 000 

201,500 

700,000 

543,000 

1,000,000 

165,  000 

168,000 

203.  000 

364,000 

245,000 

364. 000 

180, 000 

143, 000 

180.000 

170,000 

120,  000 

170. 000 

175,  000 

150, 000 

250.000 

130,000 

96,000 

130. 000 

305,000 

264,000 

305,000 

192,000 

126, 000 

192, 000 

150.000 

150,  000 

200,000 

175. 000 

132,000 

175,000 

2, 100, 000 

913.000 

2,100,000 

175,000 

135,000 

175,000 

205,000 

230,000 

380,000 

211,000 

132,000 

211,000 

897,000 

399,000 

897.000 

195,000 

130,000 

260.000 

155,000 

144,000 

160.000 

96,000 

63,000 

130.000 

58,000 

36,000 

58.000 

120,000 

84,000 

120,000 

Region  VI: 

Dallas 

El  Paso 

Fort  Worth 

Houston , 

New  Orleans 

San  Antonio 

Tulsa 

Oklahoma  City 

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City , 

Omaha , 

St.  Louis 

Region  VIII: 

Denver 

Region  IX: 

Honolulu 

Long  Beach 

Los  Angeles 

Oakland 

Phoenix 

San  Oiego 

San  Francisco 

San  Jose 

Region  X: 

Portland 

Seattle 

50  largest  total 

Balance  of  cities 

Total 21,958,000 


1972  need 

1972  actual 

1973  need 

$285, 000 

$228, 000 
194,000 
108,000 
350,000 
306,000 
324,000 
92,000 
108,000 

118,000 

61,000 

254,000 

126,400 

70,000 
72,000 
552,000 
104,000 
144,000 
164,000 
180,000 
85,000 

89,000 
89,000 

$285  000 

200,000 

250  000 

173,000 

175,000 

440,000 

440  000 

300.000 

500,000 

400.000 

500  000 

115.000 

200  000 

170.000 

170  000 

130, 000 

200  000 

96,000 

96  000 

384,000 

405,000 

170,000 

170,000 

99,000 

140,000 

125,000 

125  000 

650,000 

650,000 

125, 000 

125,000 

200,000 

288,000 

200.000 

825,000 

250,000 

250  000 

100,000 

100,000 

135, 000 

135.000 

129,000 

129.000 

15, 928, 000 

11,451,310 
3,  548, 690 

18.096.500 

6,030,000 

6, 850, 080 

15,000,000 


24,946,580 


SUMMER  YOUTH  TRANSPORTATION  PROGRAM  (SYTP) 


1972  need 


1972  actual 


1973  need 


Re  ion  I : 

oston 

Re  ion  II: 

uffalo 

I  ewark 

•wYork 

I  ochester 

Re  ion  III: 

altimore 

I  orfolk 

I  hiladelphia 

I  ittsburgh 

\  lashington,  O.C. 


$20,000 

13.000 

39.500 

251.400 

12.000 

35,000 
12.000 
24.360 
22,000 
38,700 


$10, 700 

7,500 

23,437 

149, 130 

7,500 

21,100 
7,500 
24,360 
12,650 
22,960 


$20,000 

13,000 

69,300 

500,000 

15,000 

35,000 
25,600 

100,000 
22,000 

100.000 


1972  need 


1972  actual 


1973  need 


Region  IV: 

Atlanta $30,000  $12,080  $30,000 

Birmingham 24.000  13,790  24,000 

Jacksonville 14^000  6,300  14,000 

Louisville 12,500  7,500  12,500 

Memphis 18,000  11,860  18,000 

Miami  (Dade  County) 23,000  12,000  23.000 

Nashville 12.000  7,000  12.000 

Tampa 17,000  7,500  0 

Region  V: 

Chicago 70,000  42,240  70,000 

Cincinnati.... 15,000  7,920  15,000 

Cleveland 35,000  19,310  35,000 


February  21,  1973 
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1972  need 


1972  actual 


1973  need 


Region  V — Continued 

Columbia $17,000  $8,640  $17 

Detroit 75,000  36,560  75' 

Indianapolis 15,000  8,480  15' 

Milwaukee 65,000  47,280  66' 

Minneapolis 20,000  12,380  75' 

St.  Paul 12,500  7,500  12' 

Toledo 15,750  7,990  20' 

Region  VI: 

Dallas 23,990  19,340  23 

El  Paso... 58,900  38,900  77' 

Forth  Worth.. 15,000  8,130  15' 

Houston 45,000  25.060 

NewOrleans 25.000  14  790  25 

Oklahoma  City 25,000  14,000  25' 

San  Antonio 26.570  14,570  26' 

Tulsa 12,500  7.500  20' 

Region  VII: 

Kansas  City 50,000  13,970  50  000 

Omaha 15,000  13,500  16,000 

SLLouis 43,500  25.790  43,500 


000 
500 
000 
192 
000 
500 
000 

990 
800 
000 
0 
000 
000 
570 
000 


1972  need 


1972    actual 


4889 


1973  need 


Region  VIII: 

Denver 

Region  IX: 

Honolulu 

Long  Beach.... 

Los  Angeles... 

Oakland 

Phoenix 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco.. 

San  Jose 

Region  X: 

Portland 

Seattle 

50  largest  total... 
Balance  of  cities. 

Total , 


$29, 000 

15, 000 
16,000 
82,870 
28,000 
23. 000 
30.000 
25.000 
8.160 

13.000 
32, 100 


$18,320 


$29,000 


7,500 

15.000 

7.500 

16,  000 

82. 870 

164.000 

15.000 

28.000 

11.740 

25.000 

14,360 

30.000 

11,970 

25.000 

7,500 

9.000 

25, 000 

25,000 

19.060 

32,100 

1,608,940 
1,141,060 


979.  487 
520.513 


2.155,552 
1.527.879 


2,750,000 


1,500,000 


3,683,431 


Testimony    of    thx    Honorable    Roman    S. 

Qribbs,  Matob  or  thx  Citt  or  Dxtboit  and 

President    or   thk    Nationai.   Lxagitb    or 

Cities 

Thank  you  for  Inviting  the  Mayors  of  Amer- 
ica's major  cities  to  be  heard  on  the  proposed 
Federal  Budget  for  Fiscal  1973-74. 

In  expressing  my  profound  concern  over 
the  direction  of  his  budget,  I  speak  not  only 
for  my  city,  Detroit  .  .  .  where  the  eflfect  may 
weU  be  paralytic  .  .  .  but,  as  President  of  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  I  speak  for  all 
virban  centers  in  this  country,  struggling 
against  poverty,  disease,  poor  hoiising,  unem- 
ployment and  crime. 

The  President's  budget  for  1974,  the  finan- 
cial vehicle  for  nationai  priorities,  wovild  dec- 
imate many  of  the  programs  designed  to 
contain  and  combat  the  social  evils  that 
plague  our  cities.  These  budget  cuts  will  most 
drastically  affect  minority  groups,  the  poor, 
the  aged,  and  the  ill.  These  cuts  will  give 
Impetus  to  a  new  cycle  of  decay  in  American 
cities.  If  the  cities  decay,  it  will  be  a  be- 
trayal of  this  country's  expressed  commit- 
ment to  its  people.  And  this  Nation  cannot 
long  endure  without  vital  cities. 

The  President  made  a  major  point  in  his 
inaugural  address,  his  State  of  the  Union 
Address,  and  again  in  his  budget  message,  of 
his  philosophy  that,  both  the  power  to  decide 
Issues  and  the  responsibility  for  those  deci- 
sions must  be  returned  to  the  American 
people  ...  to  the  local  level.  I  share  this 
view.  However,  I  vigorously  dissent  with  his 
statement  that  local  governments  are  not 
maintaining  their  fair  share  of  the  burden 
of  government. 

In  his  Inaugural  address,  the  President 
said: 

"Let  us  encourage  the  individuals  at  home 
to  do  more  for  themselves,  to  decide  more  for 
themselves.  Let  us  locate  responsibility  In 
more  places,  and  let  us  measure  what  we 
wUl  do  for  others  by  what  they  will  do  for 
themselves." 

I  submit  that  the  central  cities  of  this 
country  are  doing  just  that . . .  they  are  doing 
much  for  themselves. 

What  we  have  done  for  ourselves  in  Detroit 
Is  to  Impose  a  utUity  users  tax  and  a  2% 
city  Income  tax,  at  maximum  statutory  levels, 
on  the  already  heavy  burdens  of  federal  and 
state  taxes — an  income  tax  which  Is  paid 
mainly  by  the  city  resident  with  only  token 
payment  by  the  commuter.  Thus  those  peo- 
ple who  can  least  afford  it  are  shouldering 
the  major  burden  of  support  for  a  local  gov- 
ernment which  Is  hard  pressed  to  keep  its 
head  above  the  flood  of  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment and  other  Ilia  endemic  to  the  big  city. 

The  President  In  his  Inaugural  speech  aiao 
says: 

"Oeneral  Revenue  Sharing  and  Special 
Revenue  sharing  programs  can  help  consid- 
erably In  Achieving  this  goal  (of  local  deci- 
sionmaking and  local  re^wnalbUlty.)   Tliey 


provide  for  State  and  oommvinltles  with  fi- 
nancial assistance — In  a  way  that  allows 
them  the  freedom  and  the  responsibility  nec- 
essary to  use  those  funds  most  effectively." 
Let  me  give  you  my  reaction  to  his  pro- 
posals for  these  two  types  of  revenue  sharing 
separately. 

The  whole  Intent  and  philosophy  behind 
the  passage  of  Oeneral  Revenue  Sharing  was 
a  recognition  of  the  stark  fact  that  the  basic 
needs  of  American  cities  had  outstripped 
their  financial  resources,  Oeneral  Revenue 
Sharing  was  the  Congress'  and  the  Presi- 
dent's answer  to  the  cities'  plea  for  outside 
additional  help. 

If  the  President  terminates,  and  phases 
out  many  of  the  categoricttl  federal  programs 
which  provide  the  cities  with  assistance  In 
the  vital  areas  of  health  and  community 
Redevel<q>ment,  and  says  It  is  to  be  replaced 
with  Oeneral  Revenue  Siiarlng,  what  will 
be  the  City's  gain?  All  the  extra,  let  me  re- 
peat, extra,  financial  support  we  expected 
from  Oeneral  Revenue  Sharing,  will  be  wiped 
out  If  these  funds  must  be  substituted  for 
loet  programs.  The  use  of  this  substitution 
logic  Is  completely  contrary  to  the  expressed 
Intent  of  Oeneral  Revenue  Sharing  .  .  .  and 
a  personal  commitment  the  President  made 
to  us. 

Special  Revenue  Sharing  should  be  a  good 
Idea.  I  welcome  the  responsibility  of  rna^ing 
my  own  decisions  about  where  the  funds 
should  go  In  Detroit.  I  welcome  being  held 
responsible  for  those  decisions.  I  agree  with 
President  Nixon  that: 

"Federal  programs  to  assist  state  and  local 
governments  have  become  a  confusing  maze, 
understood  only  by  members  of  a  new,  high- 
ly-specialized  occupation — the   grantsmen." 

However,  I  cannot  condone  the  dual  pur- 
pose here— Special  Revenue  Sharing  is  being 
procnlsed,  but  only  after  phasing  down  and 
In  some  cases  phasing  out  vital  programs 
which  have  taken  years  to  build  to  their 
present  level  of  service.  The  President  Is  not 
only  condemning  our  cities  to  flounder  next 
year,  but  his  budget  will  adversely  affect 
them  In  the  years  beyond  as  program  mo- 
mentum is  lost. 

In  justifying  an  Impoundment  of  urban 
renewal  program  funds,  the  President  has 
said: 

"FederaUy-asslsted  housing  programs  have 
been  plagued  with  problems,  and  their  In- 
tended beneficiaries  have  thus  been  short- 
changed." 

I  am  not  so  naive  as  to  suggest  that  noth- 
ing can  be  done  to  Improve  our  housing  and 
urban  development  programs. 

These  programs  do  exist.  TTiey  affect  hu- 
man lives.  They  do  alleviate  real  human 
miseries.  Can  I  tell  Detroiters  to  wait  three 
years  for  safe,  warm  homes,  while  the  Presi- 
dent Irons  out  his  program  flaws? 

In  other  areas,  especially  those  of  hospital 
construction,  and  unemployment,  the  Presi- 


dent's generalizations  Ignore  .urgent  needs 
in  Detroit  and  other  urban  centers.  He  has 
condemned  the  Hill-Burton  construction  act 
as  having  outlived  Its  usefulness,  claiming 
that  a  shortage  of  hospital  beds  no  longer 
exists.  I  Invite  the  President  to  tour  our  De- 
troit Oeneral  Hospital,  with  its  crowded  Ill- 
equipped,  outmoded  facilities.  Without  Fed- 
eral aid.  the  City  will  not  be  able  to  build 
a  new  Detroit  General  Hospital,  and  couse- 
quently  will  be  unable  to  provide  Its  resi- 
dents with  adequate  health  care. 

Speaking  to  the  issue  of  unemployment, 
the  President  has  said : 

"During  the  past  two  years,  the  Federal 
budget  has  provided  the  fiscal  stimulus  that 
moved  the  economy  toward  full  employment 
.  .  .  Now,  however.  Instead  of  operating  as  a 
stimulus,  the  budget  must  guard  against  in- 
flation." 

With  this  thought,  he  has  apparently 
doomed  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
Program. 

While  it  is  true  that  unemployment  na- 
tionally has  fallen  from  6.4  7o  to  5.5  ^c  in 
the  past  year,  Detroit's  employment  picture 
Is  not  so  optimistic.  Last  year,  Detroit's  un- 
employment averaged  10.67%.  This  January, 
the  figure  is  still  high — 8.2  f-r  in  terms  of 
people,  this  means  that  64.000  Detroiters  are 
still  unemployed.  If  the  public  employment 
program  la  discontinued,  over  2.500  cltv  and 
board  of  education  workers  would  be  back 
among  the  unemployed.  In  addition,  the 
18,000  young  people  employed  last  summer 
under  the  neighborhood  youth  corps  pro- 
grams could  not  be  hired.  The  OE.O.  cuts 
would  mean  a  staff  reduction  of  600  In  De- 
troit's Community  Action  Programs — not  to 
mention  the  much  needed  services  they  pro- 
vide the  community. 

Assistant  Labor  Secretary  Michale  H.  Mo- 
show,  has  suggested  using  General  Revenue 
Sharing  to  retain  those  programs.  Let  me 
again  emphasize  that  General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing was  allocated  to  the  cities  of  America 
in  recognition  of  a  need  for  Extra  revenue, 
not  re  replace  funding  for  on-going  Federal 
programs. 

The  20%  Federal  cut  in  other  manpower 
programs  would  also  cut  the  staff  of  De- 
troit's Office  of  Manpower  Planning  which  is 
funded  on  a  CAMPS  grant.  This  reduction 
would  impede  our  capability  to  respond  to 
the  severe  unemployment  problem  which 
will  arise,  especially  if  the  public  employment 
program  is  allowed  to  end,  and  H.E.W.  and 
H.nX).  programs  are  phased  out. 

In  the  category  of  Manpower  Programs  we 
estimate  that  if  the  Public  Employment  Pro- 
gram Is  phased  out,  and  other  manpower 
Programs  are  reduced  as  the  President  has 
proposed,  Detroit  will  lose  97  million  next 
year. 

The  President  has  ordered  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  allocate  only 
$S  billion  out  of  an  available  (11  billion  for 


4^90 


fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  for  the  construc- 
tii  in  of  municipal  water  pollution  control  fa- 
cL  Itles.  Over  the  next  16  months,  this  will 
m  !an  the  loss  of  $123  million  to  Detroit  in 
F«  deral  support,  an  action  which  will  cripple 
I>  trolfs  plan  to  meet  the  Federal  Envlron- 
m  sntal  Protection  Agency's  Pollution  Control 
St  indards. 

Detroit's  Lead  Poisoning  Control  Program 

been  highly  successful  In  combating  a 

lous  problem  In  our  City  with  Its  large 

of  older  homes.  The  President  has 

constricting  and  eventually  phasing 

this  program. 

rhe  PRESCAD  Program  In  Wayne  County 

already  been  limited  by  funds  to  reach 

2S,000  of  the  80.000  young  people  in  our 

who  should  receive  their  services.  Both 

and  the  Detroit  Maternal  Health 

Infant  Care  Programs  are  being  cut  by 

•fc  to  a  total  1974  funding  level  hi  Detroit 

81.5  million  as  compared  to  $2.5  million  in 
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PRESCAD  provided  the  only  significant 
pi  3gram  of  dental  care  for  Indigents  and 
tt  e  greatest  part  of  our  medical  care  pro- 
gr  ims  for  children  and  adolescents.  This  cut 
wl  11  be  felt  deeply. 

E»ubllc  housing  operation  subsidies  have 
b«  8n  frozen.  As  you  are  aware,  subsidies  for 
til  B  operation  of  existing  public  housing  have 
b€en  limited  to  a  3%  annual  increase,  based 
or  1971-72  spending  levels.  Expenditures, 
pr  marlly  In  the  area  of  salaries  and  em- 
pl  )ye€  benefits,  have  grown  at  a  rate  higher 
th  in  3  ^c .  Through  careful  use  of  operating 
re  lerves  built  up  In  past  years,  the  Detroit 
H(  using  Commission  may  be  able  to  maln- 
ta  XI  Its  current  level  of  services  for  a  limited 
period.  A  City  subsidy  of  $1.5-$2  million  or 
at  equivalent  cut  In  services  will  then  be 
re  julred.  I  am  Informed  that  several  cities 
ha  ve  already  begun  suits  against  H.tJ.D.  over 
su  :h  unrealistic  funding  limitations. 

[n  housing.  Urban  Renewal  and  Nelghbor- 
hc  od  Development  Programs,  the  President 
hi  s  set  aside  no  new  money,  and  has  killed 
al  ne";v  programs.  If  these  reductions  are  al- 
io led  to  take  place.  Detroit's  Community 
D(  velopment  and  Urban  Renewal  efforts  will 
be  set  back  by  at  least  two  years — given  the 
lei  id  time  necessary  for  such  programs  to 
sh3w  results. 

rhe  President  Intends  to  dismantle  O.E.O., 
kl  ling  the  Community  Action  Program  en- 
tbely.  This  would  translate  into  a  loss  of 
$6:100,000  for  Detroit.  It  could  deal  a  tragic 
bl  >w  to  what  little  faith  the  minorities  and 
dl  (advantaged  bad  In  the  system  and  Its  con- 
ce  -n  for  them. 

Dur  Model  Cities  Programs,  Just  now  galn- 
In  \  momentum  and  chalking  up  results,  will 
be  cut  45%,  or  13  million  dollars. 

Eteductlons  In  other  sensitive  human  re- 
so  .irces  programs  Including  Parent  and  Child, 
C<  ncentrated  Employment  Program  and  the 
N(  Ighborhood  Youth  Corps  Summer  Program 
wl  U  mean  a  $5,490,000  loss  to  us  In  Detroit. 

[  believe  the  President  Is  making  a  grave 
m  stake  in  his  wholesale  cut  In  human  re- 
Bo  irces  and  Community  development  actlv- 
Itl  is.  Special  Revenue  Sharing  must  be  used 
to  conceal  total  revenue  cuts.  The  money  he 
sa  ^es  In  1974  will  exact  a  tremendous  coet  in 
hi  man  misery.  I  predict  there  will  not  really 
be  any  savings  at  all  becaiise  these  problems 
wl  1  not  cure  themselves.  As  they  are  left 
ui  cured,  they  will  Increase  and  treatment  of 
tb  9m  will  become  even  more  expensive  In  the 
ye  ITS  ahead. 

IVe  In  Detroit  have  worked  long  and  hard 
to  preserve  and  enhance  our  cities'  human 
at  d  economic  resMirces.  The  proposed  budget 
c^Jts  would  be  a  giant  step  backward  for 
Ditrolt  and  America's  cities.  We  urge  Oon- 
gr  iss  to  take  positive  action  to  continue  and 
8t  engtben  the  real  federalism — by  providing 
th »  funds  and  the  programs  so  urgently 
n«  eded  by  our  urban  centers. 
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munity   Development    Committee 
Senator  Muskle,  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, I  am  Norman  Mineta,  Mayor  of  the  City 
of  San  Jose,  California  and  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.     Conference     of     Mayors     Community 
Development  Committee. 

In  my  testimony  today  I  would  like  to 
address  three  Items  which  are  In  F>resldent's 
budget,  or  should  I  say  In  some  Instances 
are  noticeably  not  In  the  budget,  which  are 
of  vital  concern  to  the  cities. 

They  are  (1)  the  issue  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's so-called  Community  Development 
Special  Revenue  Sharing  which  Is  proposed 
by  the  Administration  to  commence  In  Fiscal 
1975;  (2)  the  budget  or  lack  of  one  to  fund 
community  development  activities  during 
the  FY  '74  transition  period,  during  which 
time  the  Administration  Indicates  that  cities 
are  supposed  to  prepare  for  the  advent  of 
the  so-called  Special  Revenue  Sharing 
measure,  and;  (3)  the  Administration's  un- 
fortunate freeze  of  the  federally  assisted 
housing  programs  for  which  the  budget 
seems  to  suggest  no  concrete  remedies. 
1.  THs  issue  of  do  cities  support  com- 
munity development  special  revenue 
shaking /coMMUNrrY  development  chant 
consolidation 

Let  me  begin  by  clarifying  one  very  Im- 
portant semantic  issue.  It  Is  that  the  so- 
called  Special  Revenue  Sharing  measure 
which  was  proposed  by  the  Administration 
two  years  ago  and  is  once  again  called  for 
In  the  President's  current  budget  is  not 
revenue  sharing  in  the  sense  that  we  have 
been  using  that  term  In  connection  with  the 
general  revenue  sharing  measure  which 
passed  Congress  last  year. 

Instead  it  is  a  concept  of  grant  consolida- 
tion which  would  provide  for  the  merging  of 
several  existing  categorical  grants-in-aid  in- 
to a  single  block  grant  to  be  allocated  to  the 
units  of  local  general  purpose  government  on 
a  formula  basts.  An  application  would  be 
required  and  funds  would  be  used  by  those 
governments  for  the  defined,  consolidated 
and  eligible  activities  enumerated  in  the  Act, 
la  accordance  with  local  priorities. 

As  to  whether  we  favor  the  Block  Grant 
method  of  allocating  funds  to  cities  for  Com- 
munity Development  purposes,  let  me  point 
out  that  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  has 
repeatedly  acknowledged  the  dlfflciUtles  that 
the  continual  creation  of  separate,  narrow 
categorical  programs  has  posed  for  cities. 

It  was  the  stated  policy  of  the  USCM  as 
early  as  1967  to  seek  grant  consolidation 
legislation.  In  terms  of  the  specifics  of  the 
Community  Development  Block  Grant  legis- 
lation which  almost  passed  Congress  last 
session,  I  have  to  point  out  that  over  two 
years  ago — In  November,  1970,  to  be  exact — 
our  USCM  legislative  staff  was  already  as- 
sisting the  House  and  Senate  Housing  Com- 
mittees in  the  drafting  of  their  own  com- 
munity development  block  grant  bill.  That 
effort  was  Joined  by  the  Administration  when 
the  President's  bill  was  sent  to  Congress  in 
March  of  1971. 

As  to  the  Presidents  specific  proposal,  we 
of  course,  have  not  seen  what  the  Adminis- 
tration will  propose  In  this  year's  version  of 
their  bill.  But  the  specifics  of  the  yet  to  be 
introduced  Administration  measure  are  not 
the  issue.  For  we  are  confident  that  through 
the  fine  cooperation  we  have  had  in  the  past 
with  the  substantive  committees  of  both 
Houses,  we  wUl  be  able  to  fashion  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Orant  legislation 
which  will  be  responsive  to  cities'  needs. 

Returning  to  the  point  then  of  our  posi- 
tion as  to  the  President's  so-called  Com- 
munity Development  Special  Revenue  Shar- 
ing proposal,  our  position  Is  that  we  are  not 
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only  grateful  for  the  support  we  have  so  far 
received  from  the  Congress,  but  we  are  de- 
lighted that  the  Administration  has  once 
again  chosen  to  support  the  "Mayors'  proposi- 
tion that  Community  Development  grant 
consolidation  should  take  place.  We  did  not 
support  the  President's  original  bill  in  many 
of  its  details  when  it  was  first  put  forth 
two  years  ago.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to 
find  that  we  will  not  support  all  of  the  key 
detaUs  of  his  resubmitted  bUl  this  year.  But 
what  Is  important  is  the  President's  con- 
tinued support  for  our  concept  that  there  be 
Grant  Consolidation.  Within  the  context  of 
the  Congressional  process,  we  are  confident 
that  we  can  work  out  the  details  of  a  satis- 
factory piece  of  legislation. 

Senator  Muskle,  I  would  like  to  add  at  thla 
point  that  I  find  myself  in  basic  agreement 
with  most  of  the  points  you  raised  in  your 
address  before  the  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  National  Legislative 
Conference  and  your  remarks  in  introducing 
S.  834  earlier  this  month. 

As  you  know  San  Jose  Is  participating  in 
and  Is  attempting  to  positively  Influence  the 
development  of  such  efforts  as  planned  varia- 
tions, the  use  of  Chief  Executive  Review  and 
Comment,  and  annual  arrangements. 

We  also  share  your  concerns  over  the  dif- 
ficulties Involved  in  focusing  General  Rev- 
enue Sharing  funds  on  relevant  local  prob- 
lems. In  fact,  a  member  of  my  staff  has  writ- 
ten management  guidelines  dealing  with  the 
issues  you  raise  as  they  relate  to  Annual 
Arrangements  and  General  Revenue  Sharing, 
which  have  been  published  by  ICMA  for  use 
by  the  City  Managers  throughout  the  na- 
tion, which  I  win  submit  for  your  review. 

But  the  point  I  agree  with  you  most 
heartily  on  Is  when  you  said,  "when  faced 
with  the  legitimate  call  for  a  more  efficient 
Federal  structure,  and  for  greater  atter.tlon 
to  the  capacities  of  local  government  to 
Judge  and  meet  local  needs  .  .  .  my  own  re- 
sponse ...  Is  to  reform  the  grant  process, 
not  Junk  it." 

The  Community  Development  Block  Grant, 
in  our  Judgment,  would  be  such  a  reform. 

I  believe  It  would  be  useful  to  remind  the 
committee  of  the  salient  elements  we  feel 
should  be  In  such  legislation.  They  are: 

1.  That  the  allocation  and  distribution  of 
funds  be  made  directly  to  units  of  general 
purpose  local  governments; 

2.  That  the  consolidated  activities  include 
at  least  HUD's  major  Community  Develop- 
ment programs  of  urban  renewal,  neighbor- 
hood facilities,  open  space  land,  basic  water 
and  sewer  facilities,  and  model  cities; 

3.  That  the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion for  the  Consolidated  Community  Devel- 
opment Block  Grant  Program  be  adequate 
to  cover  the  pressing  needs  cities  have  to 
carry  out  the  activities  being  consolidated, 
I  should  point  out  that  the  President's  budg- 
et calls  for  a  $2.3  billion  appropriation  com- 
mencing In  FY  1975.  That  figure  Is  close  to 
the  recent  annual  program  levels  for  the 
programs  the  President's  budget  proposed  to 
consolidate.  May  I  suggest  that  we  in  no 
way  agree  that  the  current  appropriation 
levels  for  the  present  programs  of  urban 
renewal,  open  space  land,  etc.,  are  adequate 
to  meet  America's  domestic  needs. 

4.  That  adequate  provision  be  provided  to 
insure  a  minimum  funding  guarantee  ("hold 
harmless")  to  those  cities  currently  Involved 
in  federally  funded  community  development 
activities  so  as  to  enable  such  cities  to  main- 
tain their  existing  capacity  and  momentum 
If  they  wish  to  do  so; 

5.  That  the  definitions  in  the  list  of  eli- 
gible activities  describe  a  broad,  flexible  phys- 
ical development  instrument  which  can  and 
should  include  necessary  suppcrtlve  socla' 
services  and  on-going  executive  planning  and 
management  activities; 

6.  That  the:-e  be  a  requirement  that  each 
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community,  prior  to  funding,  file  an  appli- 
cation setting  forth  evidence  of  a  locally 
determined  comprehensive  community  devel- 
opment plan  which  demonstrates  that  the 
community  has  addressed  its  slums  and 
blight  problems,  its  low  and  moderate  in- 
come housing  problems,  and  Its  needs  to  Im- 
prove the  delivery  of  social  services  In  con- 
junction with  its  basic  community  develop- 
ment program; 

7.  That  the  federal  grant  should  equal 
100 'f  of  the  project  cost  and  that  there  be 
no  local  share  requirement; 

8.  And  that  the  measure  provide  a  pro- 
grammatic link  between  the  allocation  of 
community  development  block  grant  funds 
and  the  distribution  of  federally  assisted 
housing  resources. 

II.   THE   issue   of  transition 

We  have  said  that  we  support  not  only 
the  concept  of  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant,  but  that  it  is  our  concept.  Fur- 
ther, with  continuing  Congressional  support 
the  prognosis  for  a  successful  legislative  ef- 
fort which  would  Implement  this  concept  of 
providing  aid  to  local  governments  seems  to 
be  favorable.  Therefore,  assuming  the  devel- 
opment and  ultimate  passage  of  such  a  meas- 
ure, we  must  focus  our  attention  on  the 
period  of  transition  required  to  move  from 
the  present  use  of  the  collection  of  categor- 
ical grants  affecting  Community  Develop- 
ment to  the  simpler  block  grant. 

The  President's  budget  proposes  that  the 
Block  Grant  begin  on  July  1,  1974,  some  16 
months  from  now.  As  the  Committee  of 
course  knows,  this  legislation  has  yet  to  be 
introduced  Into  the  93rd  Congress  let  alone 
enacted.  Given  that  fact  together  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  national  funding  mech- 
anism for  the  block  grant  will  function  in 
that  it  will  require  local  communities  to 
develop  and  submit  an  acceptable  plan  for 
the  utilization  of  these  funds  prior  to  the 
receipt  of  funds,  the  contemplation  of  a  16 
month  transition  period  may  constitute  a 
reasonable  and  realistic  schedule. 

Keep  In  mind  that  what  Is  Involved  here 
is  a  shifting  in  the  way  we  have  been  ad- 
dressing our  community  development  prob- 
lems for  the  past  several  years.  Under  the 
present  categorical  grant  In  aid  system  we 
address  our  community  development  needs 
in  part  by  filing  hosts  of  applications  for 
Federal  assistance,  each  drawn  up  within 
the  narrow  terms  of  the  specific  categorical 
programs  guidelines  and  drawn  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  specific  congressional  appro- 
priations and  administrative  allocations.  In 
each  instance  the  federally  assisted  com- 
munity development  action  Involved  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  separate  favorable  ap- 
proval of  each  specific  application.  Under 
such  a  system  the  potential  for  fragmenta- 
tion or  dilution  In  impact  of  our  local  com- 
munity development  effort  through  the  fa- 
vorable funding  of  some  programs  and  not 
others  Is  very  high.  This  provides  overwhelm- 
ing obstacles  to  our  ability  to  deal  with  our 
community's  development  requirements  in  a 
comprehensive  fashion. 

While  the  block  grant  will  eliminate  the 
potential  of  piecemeal  funding  of  an  over- 
all community  development  effort.  It  will 
bring  with  It  a  whole  new  set  of  "problems"' 
that  locally  we  will  have  to  face. 

Principal  among  these  is  that  each  local 
government  will  now  have  to  carry  out  some 
rather  sophisticated  priority  planning  as  to 
which  of  its  host  of  community  problems 
will  receive  priority  attention.  The  block 
grant.  Irrespective  of  the  authorization/ap- 
propriation level,  will  not  provide  adequate 
funding  to  cure  our  community  development 
problems  In  the  first  year — or  for  many 
years.  As  an  example,  under  the  community 
development  block  grant  legislation  which 
passed  the  Senate  last  year,  assuming  a  $2.3 
billion  national  appropriation  San  Jose 
would  have  received  an  annualized  block 
grant  of  some  $6,385,000.  But  In  San  Jose  we 


have  for  some  time  Identified  some  $656.- 
000,000  in  needed  community  improvement 
for  which  these  funds  could  be  addressed. 

The  point  Is  that  locally  it  will  be  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  rationalize  a  total  pro- 
gram of  community  development  In  order 
to  effectively  utilize  the  sparse  block  grant 
funds.  It  wUl  probably  mean  shifts  In  per- 
sonnel, reassignment  of  duties,  and  a  host 
of  local  actions.  We  welcome  the  respon- 
sibility to  be  held  accountable  for  our  com- 
munity's development  priorities;  and  we  will 
welcome  the  removal  of  the  narrow  guide- 
lines which  have  sometimes  hamstrung  us 
when  we  wanted  to  move  boldly,  and  ofte.i 
protected  us  when  the  people  in  our  com- 
munities asked  us  why  we  were  proceeding 
In  a  particular  fashion.  But  the  point  is 
also  that  the  block  agent  Is  not  a  panacea 
and  for  some  of  us  the  local  transition  ac- 
tions which  will  be  required  are  going  to 
be  tough. 

Does  the  President  and  his  Administration 
seek  to  help  us  with  the  task  of  transition 
which  lies  before  us?  Have  they  been  trying 
to  help  stabilize  as  many  of  the  community 
development  variables  as  possible?  Absolute- 
ly not!  In  a  most  Insensitive  and  perhaps 
even  Inhuman  fashion  they  have  com- 
pounded our  task  of  transition  by  callously 
freezing,  curtailing,  abolishing,  and  re- 
pudiating many  of  the  essential  elements  of 
our  community  development  effort. 

On  January  5,  1973  they  brought  to  a 
halt — froze — the  open  space,  water  and  sew- 
er program,  public  facility  loan,  and  all  fed- 
erally assisted  housing  programs. 

On  February  1,  1973  by  administrative 
flat,  without  so  much  as  a  phone  call  to  a 
single  mayor,  let  alone  Congress,  they  ad- 
ministered a  disastrous  halflng  of  the  Model 
Cities  program  by  reducing  the  national  pro- 
gram level  for  that  program  by  some  kbr'c. 

The  President's  budget  essentially  calls  for 
no  new  monies  for  any  of  HUD's  Community 
Development  programs  In  FY  1974,  with  the 
minor  exception  of  a  token  amount  needed 
in  order  to  close  out  a  number  of  urban  re- 
newal projects. 

Further,  the  budget  in  terms  of  the  lan- 
guage Itself,  goes  on  to  repudiate  the  merits 
and  usefulness  of  some  of  our  most  effec- 
tive community  development  programs.  .  .  . 
the  very  programs  which  we  and  they  are 
proposing  to  consolidate  into  the  block  grant. 

In  short,  rather  than  trying  to  help  the 
nation's  cities  in  making  the  transition  from 
the  categorical  grant  system  to  the  block 
grant,  they  have  compounded  our  effort  by 
cutting  the  new  program  commitments  for 
the  programs  I  have  Just  mentioned  from 
$2.9  billion  to  a  token  $500  million,  and 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal components  of  the  block  grant  itself. 
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The  Administration  has  apparently  made 
two  assumptions,  each  equally  Invalid.  The 
first  is  that  we  mayors  want  the  Block 
Grant  so  desperately  that  we  will  endure 
anything  to  get  It.  I  can  tell  you.  Senator, 
that  under  these  circumstances  Imposed  by 
the  administration's  concept  of  transition.  I 
would  rather  fight  than  switch. 

The  second  equally  invalid  assumption  im- 
plicit in  the  Impoundments,  freezes,  and  the 
President's  budget  is  that  the  nation  can 
survive  a  year  and  one-half  of  no  programs. 
To  that  let  me  suggest  a  truth  that  every 
mayor  knows  first  hand — and  that  is  that 
America's  proolems  cannot  be  postponed  any 
more  than  they  can  be  ignored. 

Our  position  is  simple.  There  must  be  pro- 
vision for  the  full  funding  of  the  categorical 
grant  community  development  program  dur- 
ing the  transition  period  ....  right  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Block  Grant. 

We.  therefore,  urge  this  committee  to  make 
its  feeling  in  that  regard  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
m.  the  issue  of  the  federally  assisted 
housing  programs 

Let's  turn  now  to  our  position  on  the 
federally  assisted  housing  programs,  which 
is  one  of  utter  amazement  and  disbelief. 

1.  As  you  know  the  President.  In  a  unilat- 
eral action,  without  any  prior  consultation 
with  the  Congress,  terminated  the  assisted 
housing  programs  on  January  5,  1973.  The 
Administrations  budget  released  several 
weeks  later  reaffirmed  the  January  5  morato- 
rium, and  gave  the  details  of  the  size  of 
the  Impoundments  resulting  from  the  freeze. 
The  budget  shows  no  funds  to  be  available 
during  the  next  16  months  for  new  commit- 
ments, although  the  Administration  has  In- 
dicated that  some  low  level  of  new  commit- 
ments would  be  permitted  "to  meet  statutory 
or  other  specific  program  commitments."" 

I  am  not  a  constitutional  lawyer  but  let 
me  say  that  if  the  unilateral  action  terminat- 
ing these  housing  programs  was  not  uncon- 
stitutional, it  most  certainly  was  unethical 
and  immoral.  By  such  action  the  Administra- 
tion Is  reneging  on  our  nation's  commitment 
to  try  and  provide  a  decent  home  In  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  American 
family. 

2.  In  terms  of  understanding  the  devastat- 
ing impact  of  this  action,  you  must  look 
beyond  the  mere  budgetary  impact  of  the 
federal  dollars  that  now  #111  not  be  spent 
and  look  at  local  impact  In  terms  of  the  hous- 
ing efforts  which  now  wUl  not  happen. 

Because  of  the  housing  mora  tort  tim.  the 
level  of  new  commitments  for  HUD  assisted 
housing  programs  In  FY  1974  will  drop  by 
93 '7  from  the  FY  1972  level. 

IFY  1972 — 426.924;  FY  1974  anticipated 
level  is  29,800] 

The  level  of  new  commitments  in  FY  1973 
will  drop  by  62'^;  from  their  originally  antic- 
ipated level. 

(500.800  units  in  the  original  FY  1973 
budget;  195,000  units  in  the  adjusted 
budget.) 

Because  there  were  housing  units  already 
committed  to  contract  or  approved  before  the 
January  5,  1973  freeze,  there  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing level  of  new  construction  starts  In 
FY  1974.  While  this  FY  1974  level  only  repre- 
sents a  slight  reduction  in  construction 
starts  from  the  anticipated  FY  1973  level,  it 
represents  a  27  r.-  reduction  from  the  level 
of  new  housing  starts  in  FY  1972.  Construc- 
tion will  drop  off  drastically  In  FY  1976  be- 
cause of  no  new  commitments  in  FY  1974. 

I  FY  1974—232,400  projected;  FY  1973— 
259,100  originally  anticipated;  FY  1972 — 
322,025  actual  new  starts.] 

The  moratorium  on  new  commitments  will 
leave  unused  substantial  amounts  of  exist- 
ing contract  authorization  for  the  rent  sup- 
plement. Section  235  and  236  programs.  The 
total  for  these  three  programs.  $531.1  million, 
could  produce  some  485.500  new  housing 
units  for  low  and  moderate  Income  families. 
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of  this  tends  to  make  a  mockery  of  the 

year  national  housing  goals  established 

19«8.  and  will  bry  the  end  of  FY  1974  place 

national  housing  effort  some  45%  behind 
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schedule 

The  President's  decision  not  to  spend  these 
housing  program  fimds  and  not  use  the  con- 
ict  authority  available  under  the  Section 
5  and  236  programs  will  have  a  profound - 
adverse  economic  Impact  locally.  Not  mak- 
good  on  the  anticipated  new  housing 
a  which  would  have  been  spread  over 
?*■  "73.  '74.  and  '75  wlU  result  In  a  loss  local- 
Ij  of  $7.5  billion  In  new  housing  construc- 
tUn  activity,  with  a  total  economic  Impact 
Ir  eluding  related  facilities  and  services  of 
$:  9.3  billion.  We  estimate  the  employment 
Iqss  at  3.2  million  man-years. 

I  have  previously  indicated  our  commit- 
nent  to  the  concept  of  comprehensive  com- 
n  unity  development  and  our  support  for 
legislation  to  provide  a  block  grant  In  this 
ngard.  The  President's  pronouncement 
wjuld  also  Indicate  his  concurrence  with 
s\  ch  an  objective.  What  the  President's  ac- 
tl  jn  relative  to  the  housing  programs  ignores 
Is  the  fact  that  a  significant  part  of  the 
re  qulrement  for  the  effective  use  of  the  Com- 
m  unity  Development  Block  Grant  will  be 
pj  edlcated  upon  the  local  community's  abll- 
It  r  to  address  their  housing  needs.  In  most 
major  communities  this  wUl  require  the 
pi  ovlslon  of  low  and  moderate  Income  hous- 
In  J.  I  am  not  referring  solely  to  the  absolute 
nicesslty  for  using  such  housing  programs 
at  relocation  resources  in  order  to  facilitate 
ef  orts  such  as  urban  renewal.  Rather  I  am 
St  ggestlng  that  the  provision  of  housing  for 
p«  rsons  of  all  Income  levels  Including  low 
ai  d  moderate  Income  has  become  an  Integral 
pa  rt  of  the  business  of  providing  for  the 
qi  allty  of  urban  life:  a  factor  In  Industrial 
lo»tlon;  and  part  of  the  whole  Issue  of 
CO  oiprehenslve  conununlty  development.  We 
1:  nply  cannot  meet  our  contemporary  urban 
«Bds  without  the  subsidized  housing  pro- 
grams. 

We  acknowledge  that  some  existing 
ng  programs  may  not  have  functioned 
well  as  they  should  have.  In  some  areas 
ourselves  have  pointed  out  the  difficulties 
with  them.  One  of  the  key  Issues  for  example 
wl  Ich  causes  us  problems  has  been  the  very 
minimum  amount  of  Impact  we  mayors  have 
.  able  to  exercise  over  the  utilization  of 
thfese  programs,  which  at  present  depend 
marlly  on  the  relationship  between  the 
de  ^elopers  and  UUU. 

Notwithstanding  these  problems.  It  would 
i  m  that  the  appropriate  way  for  a  civilized 
na  tlon   to  conduct  responsible   government 
wcjuld  be  to  not  truncate  these  vital,  but  per- 
Imperfect,    existing    programs    until 
vldble  alternatives  had  been  created. 
'  Ve  are  prepared  to  support  and  partlcl- 
e  actively  In  the  development  of  leglsla- 
-   which  would  modify  as  necessary  the 
ally  assisted  housing  programs  so  that 
.   might  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  peo- 
they  were  designed  to  serve  .  .  .  namely 
people  of  our  cities. 
THB  laaxTK  or  thx  impact  of  all  this  on 

oua  national  ttrban  policy 
would  like  to  close  my  testimony  with  a 
brfcf  caveat  regarding  the  long  term  conse- 
qu  >nces  of  what  has  been  proposed  by  the 
ad  nlnlstratlon  and  what  we  are  proposing 
--ft  relates  to  our  National  Urban  Policy, 
have  been  focusing  on  our  immediate 
»a  over  the  budget  slashes  In  the  pro- 
for  housing,  model  cities,  water  & 
.  parks  and  the  like.  These  matters  get 
priority  attention  because  they  affect  the 
ledlate  issue  of  our  survival.  But  as 
we  have  become  Increasingly  aware 
the  enormous  consequences  that  other 
ral  policies  are  having  In  undermining 
efforts  to  restore  and  revitalize  urban 
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I  will  not  presume  further  on  the  com- 
mittee's time  to  discuss  this  point  other  than 
to  say  that  we  now  realize  that  there  U  a 
wide  but  Identifiable  array  of  federal  policies 
beyond  those  we  have  been  discussing,  which 
taken  together  constitute  an  Inadvertent 
national  urban  policy,  a  policy  which  In 
many  Instances  Is  counterproductive  to  our 
community  development  efforts.  Elements  of 
this  Inadvertent  policy  Include  our  national 
tax  policy  which  both  encourages  deprecia- 
tion of  old  center  city  structures  and.  aided 
by  federal  housing  policy,  encourages  home 
ownership  in  the  suburbs.  We  now  recognize 
that  the  impact  of  national  monetary  policy, 
patterns  of  military  prociu-ement,  highway 
policy,  welfare  policy,  etc.,  when  taken  to- 
gether have  had  effects  far  more  profound 
in  terms  of  the  contemporary  design  of  urban 
America  than  have  our  specific  urban  pro- 
grams. Therefore,  as  we  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  budget  crisis  we  have  at  hand,  we  will 
also  be  working  to  Increase  the  public  aware- 
ness of  the  nature  of  our  Inadvertent  na- 
tional urban  policy,  and  to  focus  national 
attention  on  the  need  for  Congress  and  the 
Executive  to  take  remedial  action  to  alter 
the  harmful  consequences  of  these  existing 
policies. 

Testimony    of    Mayor     Heney     W.    Maikb, 
Mayor  of  Milwauktb 

Senator  Muskle,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  budget  document  before  you  contains 
a  series  of  broken  promises  to  the  Mayors  of 
America.  Those  who  will  suffer  most  from 
those  broken  promises  wUl  be  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  the  untrained,  the  unemployed,  the 
sick,  the  school  drop-outs  and  other  victims 
of  poverty  who  are  concentrated  In  our  cities. 
Those  who  will  pay  for  them  will  be  the  local 
property  taxpayers. 

The  last  time  a  group  of  mayors  lined  up 
Jointly  at  a  congressional  witness  table,  we 
were  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  general 
revenue-sharing  bill  enacted  by  Congress  In 
the  last  session. 

The  mayors  were  united  behind  that  wit- 
ness table,  and  behind  the  blU.  because  we 
had  been  assured,  not  in  general  terms,  but 
explicitly,  that  general  revenue-sharing  was 
not  to  be  a  substitute  for  on-going  Federal 
categorical  programs.  That  explicit  assur- 
ance was  given  by  the  President  himself  at 
a  meeting  held  at  the  White  House  with 
the  governors,  mayors  and  county  officials. 

Consistent  with  this  understanding,  the 
President  in  his  budget  message  cites  reve- 
nue-sharing as  something  that  ••will  help 
state  and  local  governments  avoid  higher 
taxes." 

But  when  we  read  the  budget  Itself,  we 
find  that  the  rhetoric  of  the  message  has  not 
been  reconciled  with  the  reality  of  the  re- 
ductions. 

Or.  to  put  It  more  bluntly,  the  President  Is 
breaking  the  promise  he  made  to  us  at  the 
White  House. 

Explaining  the  termination  of  grants  for 
local  community  action  programs,  the  budg- 
et states: 

"If  communities  desire  to  continue  provid- 
ing financial  support  to  local  community 
action  agencies,  general  revenue-sharing 
funds  could  be  used." 

In  phasing  out  open  space  land  programs, 
the  budget  reads: 

"Provision  of  local  open  space  Is  a  low  prior- 
ity use  of  Federal  resources.  Local  communi- 
ties may  continue  to  provide  public  open 
space  through  the  use  of  Federal  shared 
revenues." 

In  cutting  off  grants  for  public  libraries, 
the  budget  declares: 

"With  the  Increasing  availability  of  gen- 
eral revenue  funds,  states  and  localities  will 
be  able  to  continue  programs  formerly  sup- 
ported by  Federal  categorical  assistance  pro- 
grams." 


Gentlemen,  when  you  add  up  the  effects  of 
the  Presidential  Impoundments  of  funds  al- 
ready appropriated  by  Congress,  the  freezliut 
of  HUD  programs  announced  by  outgolne 
Secretary  Bomney.  and  the  deep  slashes  in 
the  Presidential  budget  before  you.  we  find 
the  cities  to  be  worse  off  financially  than  be- 
fore general  revenue-sharing  was  enacted  I 
shall  demonstrate  that  specifically  when  I 
later  discuss  how  the  cutbacks  will  affect 
my  own  city's  programs. 

On  top  of  this,  we  find  the  President's 
budget  saying  to  the  people  whose  programs 
were  not  administered  by  the  city  govern- 
ment, such  as  the  school  board,  county  gov- 
ernment, and  social  development  commission 
In  the  case  of  my  city— If  you  want  these 
programs  continued,  go  to  city  hall  and  have 
them  financed  out  of  general  revenue-shar- 
ing funds. 

Milwaukee  received  about  »li  mUllon  la 
general  revenue-sharing  funds  the  first  year 
The  social  programs  administered  by  agen- 
cies other  than  the  city  are  slashed  by  more 
than  $20  mlUlon  by  the  President. 

The  attempt  to  substitute  general  rev- 
enue-sharing funds  for  categorical  aid  pro- 
grams represents  a  gigantic  double-cross  of 
the  rural  poor  and  city  poor  of  America.  Gen- 
eral revenue-sharing  funds  were  distributed 
across  the  board  to  every  municipality  in 
Americar— the  gold  coasts  of  suburbia  as  well 
as  the  bankrupt  inner  cities  and  rural  town- 
ships. Through  general  revenue-sharing,  the 
rich  suburbs  get  richer,  through  categorical 
cuts,  the  Inner  cities  and  rural  townships 
get  poorer. 

The  mayors  who  campaigned  across  the 
country  for  revenue -sharing  are  the  victims 
of  a  cruel  hoax  If  these  cuts  are  allowed  to 
stand. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  hoax.  Before  the 
election.  President  Nixon  had  promised  re- 
lief for  local  property  taxpayers  by  having 
the  Federal  Government  take  over  some  of 
the  costs  of  education  now  borne  by  the 
local  property  tax.  That  promise  has  now 
been  forgotten. 

Now  another  hoax  is  being  perpetrated. 
President  Nixon  Is  creating  the  Impression— 
and  a  lot  of  our  citizens,  particularly  busi- 
nessmen, are  buying  It^-that  all  he  Is  pro- 
posing is  a  ceUlng  on  national  expenditures 
to  avoid  inflation  and  prevent  a  tax  increase; 
and  that  within  that  ceUing  the  money  can 
be  spent  on  domestic  priorities  if  Congress 
so  chooses.  But,  as  you  gentlemen  know, 
President  Nixon  declared  at  a  press  confer- 
ence following  submission  of  the  budget  that 
If  Congress  were  to  restore  these  cuts  In  city 
programs,  he  would  veto  them;  and  If  Con- 
gress passed  them  over  his  veto,  he  would 
Impound  the  funds. 

The  final  and  inevitable  result  of  these 
reductions  in  city  programs  through  the 
freezing  of  funds  and  the  deep  slashes  in  the 
budget,  will  be  to  transfer  the  burden  onto 
the  back  of  the  already  over-burdened  local 
property  taxpayer. 

The  President  says  the  budget  must  be  cut 
to  prevent  inflation  and  avoid  a  tax  in- 
crease. We  do  not  quarrel  with  him  on  that 
score.  We  do  quarrel  with  him  on  where  he 
thinks  the  cuts  should  be  made. 

What  should  be  the  number  one  priority 
In  domestic  needs — the  problems  of  urban 
America — becomes  the  lowest  priority  in  the 
President's  budget. 

Programs  for  cities  were  slashed  from  $4.2 
billion  to  $2.7  billion.  Programs  affecting  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  the  unemployed,  the  un- 
trained, the  sick  and  the  voung  were  slashed 
by  $7  billion. 

At  the  same  time,  the  total  budget  was 
being  Increased  by  $11  billion  Including  an 
Increase  of  $4.7  billion  for  the  second  biggest 
Pentagon  budget  in  history  even,  after  the 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  these  cuts  will  affect 
one  city— the  City  of  Milwaukee.  The  flg- 
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ures  for  New  York,  or  Detroit  or  Chicago 
wotild  be  much  more  dramatic  and  over- 
wbelmlng,  but  if  you  look  at  the  Milwaukee 
figures,  you  get  some  measure  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  impact  In  our  cities  generally. 

The  city  of  Milwaukee  itself  will  lose  $75 
million  next  year.  That's  the  equivalent  of 
$425  for  every  family  In  the  city. 

The  social  programs  administered  by  other 
agencies  were  slashed  by  another  $20  mll- 
Uon. 

That's  a  total  of  $95  million  which  will  be 
taken  out  of  our  local  economy  next  year. 
Can  you  Imagine  the  outcry  if  the  President 
bad  closed  20  defense  plants  in  Milwaukee 
which  were  generating  $95  million  In  our 
economy? 

In  health  services,  we  lose  more  than  $700,- 
000. 

In  anti-pollution  and  other  funds  to  im- 
prove the  environment,  we  will  lose  more 
than  $20  million. 

In  funds  for  Job  training,  we  would  lose 
almost  $5  million. 

In  funds  for  economic  development,  we 
would  lose  more  than  $400,000. 

For  housing  and  neighborhood  renewal,  we 
lose  almost  $49  million.  Part  of  that  is  repre- 
sented by  the  loss  of  840  units  of  low  Income 
housing  which  our  hoiising  authority  was 
ready  to  put  under  contract  this  year.  As 
you  know,  Secretary  Romney  placed  an  18- 
month  moratorium  on  all  subsidized  housing. 
As  a  result,  we  will  not  be  able  to  build 
this  or  any  other  low  Income  housing  for  the 
next  18  months,  and  we  have  no  indication 
from  the  administration  as  to  what  we  can 
do  about  low  and  moderate  Income  housing 
after  the  18-month  period  of  freeze.  During 
that  18  months,  we  should  be  building,  not 
only  these  840  units  which  have  been 
snatched  away  from  us.  but  another  6.000 
tmits  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing 
lost  to  freeway  construction,  to  take  care 
of  people  uprooted  by  other  public  actions 
and  to  reduce  the  heavy  backlog  at  our 
public  housing  authority. 

How  much  of  these  losses  will  we  recover 
if  the  special  revenue-sharing  block  grants 
are  passed?  Next  year,  not  a  penny,  because 
as  you  gentlemen  know,  but  which  unfortu- 
nately the  country  as  a  whole  does  not  un- 
derstand, special  revenue-sharing  legisla- 
tion is  not  due  to  take  effect  until  July, 
1974. 

None  of  the  cuts  I  have  outlined  would  be 
affected  by  the  education,  manpower  or  law 
enforcement  special  revenue-sharing  meas- 
ures. The  community  development  special 
revenue-sharing  bill  would  provide  us  only 
$10.5  million  out  of  the  $49  mUlion  lost,  be- 
cause as  you  know,  the  community  develop- 
ment bill  does  not  provide  any  funds  for 
housing  assistance  programs  which  former 
Secretary  Romney  put  under  freeze. 

But  more  than  money,  the  cutting  off  of 
these  funds  affect  the  people  of  my  city — the 
kinds  of  neighborhoods  they  live  in.  the 
cleanliness  of  their  rivers  and  our  lakes,  hous- 
ing for  our  elderly,  health.  Jobs,  economic 
vitality,  indeed  the  very  quality  of  our  life. 

General  revenue-sharing  was  not  Intended 
to  replace  categorical  aids,  special  revenue- 
sharing  will  not  replace  the  loss  the  cities 
will  suffer,  and  the  presidential  freezing  of 
funds  makes  a  mockery  of  Congress  and  an 
unwanted  stepchild  out  of  our  cities. 

By  all  rights,  our  cities  deserve  to  be  our 
nation's  number  one  priority.  Our  cities  de- 
serve more,  not  leas.  If  this  Nation  Is  to 
grow  lE  greatness — if  we  are  to  preserve  the 
domestic  tranquillity  and  Improve  our  qual- 
ity of  life. 

Testimony  of  Mayob  John  V.  Lindsat 
The  Administration  has  taken  the  un- 
precedented step  of  unilaterally  imposing 
levels  of  federal  expenditures  through  im- 
poundment and  other  techniques,  enforcing 
on  the  Nation's  cities  and  suburbs  Its  own 


arbitrary  choices  of  programs  to  be  funded 
or  cut. 

We  have  seen  this  policy  at  work  in  the 
steady,  deepening  failure,  beyond  prudence, 
beyond  economy  and  efficiency,  to  release 
funds  apprc^riated  by  Congress  to  meet  even 
minimal  national  priorities. 

We  have  thankfully  passed  through  a 
tragic  and  dreary  decade  of  war  abroad  and 
want  at  home.  Now  many  Americans  In  city 
and  suburb,  middle  class  and  poor  alike, 
legitimately  expect  a  new  thrust  toward  do- 
mestic solutions.  But.  Instead,  we  see  shrink- 
age, retraction,  and  abandonment  of  vital 
programs:  a  freeze  on  public  emplojrment 
programs;  a  moratorium  on  housing;  a  recl- 
slon  of  veterans  benefits;  a  cutback  on  legal 
services;  a  slashing  of  day-care  centers,  and 
more.  Finally,  we  see  the  ultimate  conclu- 
sion: a  take-lt-or- leave-It  budget  that  may 
be  enforced,  whatever  Congress  decides. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  this  perverse  policy 
means  to  my  City  in  real  programs  and  hard 
numbers : 

HOtrSlNG 

In  the  past  three  years,  New  York  City  has 
broken  all  records  for  tax-assisted  housing 
starts — averaging  25,000  units  a  year.  This 
year  we  are  ready  to  start  another  30.000 
units  of  low  and  moderate  income  housing. 
The  federal  moratorium  on  housing  funds 
has  stopped  that  massive  housing  construc- 
tion program — and  It  has  destroyed  the 
financing  for  6,000  units,  now  in  construc- 
tion. 

water  pollution  control 

New  York  City  is  moving  forward  with  the 
Nation's  largest  water  pollution  control  pro- 
gram to  clean  our  waterways  well  ahead  of 
every  other  city  In  the  Nation.  Our  compre- 
hensive secondary  treatment  program  costing 
$2  billion  Is  now  hindered  only  by  a  failure 
of  federal  financing — by  the  decision  of  the 
President  to  allot  $664  million  less  to  New 
York  State  and  Its  localities  than  Congress 
required  In  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972.  Instead  of  55  percent 
federal  funding,  we  are  only  receiving  5  per- 
cent. Although  we  are  proceeding,  our  City 
will  be  penalized  for  Its  rapid  management 
and  massive  commitment  and  my  City  has 
felt  compelled  to  Institute  legal  action  in 
the  Federal  Courts  to  order  compliance  with 
the  1972  statute. 

manpower 

Under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 
New  York  City  has  provided  3.300  Jobs  for 
those  in  need,  many  of  whom  are  Viet  Nam 
veterans.  The  1974  Federal  Budget  proposes 
to  eliminate  that  vital  program  entirely.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Department  of  Labor  has 
Just  frozen  enrollment  in  the  City's  other 
manpower  programs — the  Job  Corps.  New 
Careers,  On-the-Job  Training,  and  the  Con- 
centrated Employment  Program.  And.  make 
no  mistake,  freeze  means  kill  when  the  City 
is  receiving  approval  for  contracts  totalling 
only  $1.5  million  out  of  total  requests  of 
$9.4  million.  There  is  no  worse  breach  of 
faith  than  to  deny  Jobs  and  training  to  those 
eager  to  work. 

higher  education 

Our  free-tuition  City  University  System — 
the  only  one  in  the  Nation — which  pioneered 
open  enrollment  for  all  high  school  grad- 
uates, to  the  greatest  benefit  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  our  blue  collar  working 
families,  has  anticipated  $4  million  in  aid  for 
veterans  under  Section  420  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act — except  that  now  there's  a 
request  for  reclslon  of  the  appropriation  that 
would  have  provided  this  vitally  needed  as- 
sistance. 

And  there  are  a  host  of  other  program  re- 
ductions which  will  affect  the  dally  lives  of 
millions  of  New  Yorkers.  We  have  been  told 
that  these  cuts  are  necessary  for  respon- 
sible economic  policy. 

But  Is  It  responsible  to  cut  child  nutri- 


tion programs  for  ghetto  youth,  compensa- 
tory education  for  the  disadvantaged,  Model 
Cities  and  Community  Action  for  those  who 
want  to  rebuild  their  neighborhoods? 

W^  are  proud  of  what  we  have  accom- 
plished In  New  York  City  with  available 
Federal  funds: 

Unprecedented  levels  of  new  housing  pro- 
duction; 

Dynamic  Community  Action  and  Model 
Cities  self-help  programs  that  have  revital- 
ized forgotten  areas; 

The  Nation's  largest  and  fastest  growing 
day-care  program  for  children  of  working 
mothers  who  want  to  stay  off  welfare:   and 

A  summer  employment,  education  and  rec- 
reation program  that  provides  an  outlet  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  otherwise  idle  teen- 
agers. 

That's  what  we  have  done  with  these 
funds,  and  we  are  prepared  to  demonstrate 
in  my  City — as  in  countless  other  cities  across 
the  Nation — that  our  management  and  de- 
livery systems  are  as  good  as  those  of  any 
Federal  program — from  Defense  to  Agricul- 
ture to  Space. 

Any  objective  standard  of  performance  un- 
der Federal  programs  will  find  that  urban 
programs  stand  up  well  In  comparison  to  the 
other  contracts  and  direct  operations  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  will  continue  to 
receive  funds,  while  local  budgets  are  cut 
back.  And  unlike  these  expenditures,  urban 
programs  directly  help  people  In  cities  and 
towns  across  the  Nation. 

In  sum.  the  Impact  of  these  cuts  is  In- 
tolerable. This  U  not  the  way  to  fight  Infia- 
tlon  or  devaluation,  the  rising  cost  of  living 
or  the  declining  quality  of  life.  No  one  can 
claim  to  be  concerned  about  fightmg  crime 
when  funds  are  cut  for  Jobs  and  schools  In 
our  cities. 

In  fact,  there  are  in  our  gold-plated, 
bloated  military  budget  alone  more  than 
enough  dollars  to  fund  our  most  vital  domes- 
tic programs  without  the  slightest  danger  to 
cur  national  security. 

The  future  of  these  programs  should  not 
be  a  question  of  partisanship  or  party  loyalty. 
We  Mayors  who  have  Joined  together  in  this 
fight  are  Republican,  Democratic,  and  non- 
partisan politicians  who  have  learned  the 
hard  way  that  urban  solutions  begm  where 
partisanship  stops.  In  New  York  City,  we  have 
already  formed  an  Ad  Hoc  Coalition  of  60 
business,  labor  and  civic  groups  to  fight  the 
housing  freeze — and  they  are  appealing  to 
our  entire  Congressional  Delegation  and  the 
Governor  and  State  leadership  to  support 
this  bi-partisan  effort. 

Understand  us :  we  strongly  assert  the  need 
for  rational  limits  on  national  spending.  But 
we  also  assert  the  mutual  responsibility  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress  for  setttog 
those  limits.  Now.  Congress  must  act  to  re- 
claim its  responsibility. 

We  urge  the  Congress,  therefore,  to  develop 
the  machinery  to  Identify  the  sum  of  na- 
tional needs  and  compare  them  with  the  sum 
of  available  resotirces — and  thereby  set  our 
Nation's  priorities. 

We  urge  you  to  use  that  machinery  to  de- 
termine what  Is  urgent  and  what  can  wait, 
what  is  crucial  and  what  Is  frivolous. 

We  vtrge  you  to  enforce  those  determina- 
tions, to  change  the  shape  of  proposed  fed- 
eral spending,  for  we  are  confident  you  will 
find  the  highest  priorities  are  here  In  the 
neighborhoods  of  otir  cities  and  suburbs. 

Statement  of  Mayor  Stanley  Cmich, 
Canton.  Ohio 

Senate  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Jan.  21,  1971. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  am  Stanley  Cmich.  Mayor  of 
Canton,  Ohio.  One  of  the  most  Important 
Issues  considered  by  the  Conference  of 
Mayors'    Human    Resources    Committee,    of 
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which  I  am  Co-Chalrman,  Is  the  manpower  budget.  I  wUl  conflne  my  remarks  to  what  I 

^"i°w  to  be   the  most  worrisome  effect,  the 
effect  on  human  life. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  HUD  mor- 
atorium and  public  disclosure  of  the  ad- 
ministration budget  requests,  my  analysis 
indicates  the  following  where  information  Is 
readily  available  In  terms  of  dollar  loss,  and 
the  Impact  in  terms  of  persons  employed  or 
citizens  serviced  In  five  major  areas  for  the 
City  of  Newark,  N  J.  Keeping  In  mind  the  un- 
certainty of  future  funding  levels,  as  com- 
pared to  current  levels,  pending  passage  and 
implementation  of  special  revenue  sharing 
or  whatever  Is  ultimately  agreed  to  by  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress; 

O.E.O. :  Loss  In  FY  '74  of  $2,547,080  affect- 
ing 409  employees  and  several  thousand  citi- 
zens. 

Manpower:  Loss  In  FY  '74  of  $12,353  723 
loss  of  more  than  9,000  slots. 

Health:   Loss  In  FY  '73  &  '74  of  $6,127  390 

Education:    Loss    in    FY    74    title    I    only 

$7,000,000.  ' 

H.U.D.:  Moratorium  (18  months  effective 
Dec.  1972)  : 

Construction,  $160,700,000. 

Rehab,  $46,120,000. 

Jobs,  materials,  and  service,  $145  474  000 

For  a  total  of  $352,294,000. 

Model  cities  loss  in  FY  '74,  $2,600,000. 

Planned  variations  loss  in  FY  '74  $7  OOO  - 
000:  totaling  $361,894,000. 

Total  loss,  Federal  cuts  plus  HUD  mora- 
torium. $389,922,193. 

Clearly,  our  resources  will  be  reduced 
Our  current  rate  of  14%  unemployment, 
nearly  three  times  the  national  average  will 
Increase.  Our  present  service  rendering  ca- 
pacity wUl  be  disrupted.  And  our  total  eco- 
nomic base.  In  an  already  hard  pressed  ur- 
ban center,  will  be  seriously  Jeopardized. 

At  this  moment  in  tim^,  I  cannot  deal 
with  the  broader  constitutional  questions; 
I  cannot  deal  with  the  matter  of  executive 
prerogatives;  nor  can  I  deal  with  lengthy 
debate.  Because  the  effect  Is  so  devastating, 
and  because  It  comes  when  the  need  is  the 
greatest,  I  have  no  choice,  and  I  hasten  to 
say  we  have  no  choice,  other  than  to  deal 
with  those  persons  who  are  unemployed 
(14%  In  Newark);  those  persons  who  live 
in  substandard  housing  (35  to  40%  In  New- 
ark ) ;  and  with  all  the  residents  of  New- 
ark who  in  one  form  or  another  contribute 
to  property  taxes  which  by  now  are  na- 
tionally known  to  be  confiscatory.  Because  of 
these  prevailing  conditions  of  a  history  of 
poverty  which  glaringly  exist  In  Newark  to- 
day, February  21,  1973;  and  because  each  of 
us  knows  full  well  that  the  physical  and 
psychological  effects  of  hard  core  poverty 
have  been  in  evidence  for  generations  and 
that  we  are  nationally  at  a  very  early  stage 
in  dealing  with  it,  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
render  rational  thought  and  care  to  any  and 
all  decisions  aimed  at  dealing  with  these 
realities. 


February  21,  1973 


pf  ogram. 

It  Is  on  this  subject  that  both  my  col- 
logue Mayor  Sheehan  and  I  wish  to  address 
t^day. 

The  Administration's  FY  74  Budget  pro- 
restructuring  federal   support  for  Job 
creation    and    manpower    training    services. 
e   impact   of   this   restructuring   is   char- 
rerlzed    by   the   proposed    transfer   of   au- 
tijorlty  to  state  and  local  governments  over 
anpower  programs. 

In    simplest    terms,    the    Administration's 

Budget  proposes  to  eliminate  more  than  50 

cent  of  the  funds  now  available  for  Job 

and    manpower    training.    For    ex- 

e  ....  it  proposes  to  phase  down  over 

period    of   time    the    Public    Employment 

and  it  proposes  to  reduce  federal 

ftlnds  for  training  services. 

We  are  submitting  for  the  record  a  de- 
tailed statement  on  the  propwsed  Budget  for 
m  inpower  as  Interpreted  based  on  present 
kqown  plans.  But,  for  the  moment,  I  would 
to  express  our  concern  regarding  sum- 
mfer  youth  programs. 

Any  specific  reference  to  sununer  programs 
as  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  is  ab- 
sent from  the  language.  Many  cities  have 
led  heavily  on  this  and  have  had  good 
:ces8  .  .  .  Canton  Included.  In  our  city. 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  participants 
I  now  In  permanent  city  positions, 
rhe  Budget  calls  on  cities  to  decide  be- 
tw  een  taking  from  other  programs  which 
might  be  reduced  in  funding — In  the  final 
an  ilysls — or  possibly  use  PEP  funds  if  some 
ar  I  made  available  for  summer  employment 
as  was  the  case  in  some  Instances  last  sum- 
mi  r. 

^y  I  say  a  bit  more  on  the  matter  of 
Jobs.  Last  summer's  appropriation 
provided  740,000  nine-week  Jobs  for  young 
le,  mostly  disadvantaged  youth;  recrea- 
tlcbal  and  cultural  programs  which  served 
ovjr  two  million  young  people.  Transporta- 
was  available  to  another  million  young 
>le  to  take  advantage  of  both  jobs  and 
national  activities. 
Ifeighborhood  Youth  Corps  has  been  the 
largest  youth  employment  program 
av4llable  In  the  summer.  The  need  is  even 
now.  We  are  submitting  a  survey 
documenting  the  need  for  slightly  more  than 
nllllon  jobs  this  summer.  This  survey 
effective  needs  and  is  on  the 
side. 
]|>esplte  the  record  Neighborhood  Youth 
M  effort,  many  young  people  will  stUl 
find  work,  many  are  not  old  enough  to 
•k  .  .  .  thus  a  variety  of  additional  serv- 
must  be  provided, 
partnership  with  the  cities,  the  federal 
has  provided  these  services 
Recreation  Support  and  Simimer 
Yotth  Transportation.  They  have  been  suc- 
and  the  Increased  need  for  con- 
tinliing  this  same  type  of  approach  to  our 
ne«  ds  has  been  docimiented. 

would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  extend  a  word 

ippreclatlon  to  Senator  Javlts  for  his  an- 

leadershlp    In    supporting    the    pro- 
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Gibson, 


or    Hon.    Kenneth    A. 
Matob  of  Newark,   N.J. 
dentlemen:  While  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
aeet  with  you,  I  regret  that  our  purpose 
today  binds  us  to  matters  which  If  not 
will   have  a  most  regressive  effect 
he  lives  of  Americans, 
will  submit  a  more  comprehensive  nar- 
wlth  supportmg  facts  and  figures  for 
record,  along  with  my  reply  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire forwarded  by  your  chairman,  Sen- 
Muskie,   within   two   weeks.   I   will   be 
for  whatever  questions   you   may 
after  I  complete  my  statement. 
are  here  in  respionse  to  your  expressed 
confaem  about  the  effects  of  the  new  Federal 
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While  some  are  of  the  conviction  that  the 
amounts  of  money  spent  are  secondary  In  Im- 
portance to  the  sophistication  of  the  mecha- 
nisms used  to  scrutinize  the  spending  of  that 
money,  we  cannot  pretend  that  the  effects  of 
poverty,  the  poor  themselves,  and  the  needs 
of  people  are  abstractions  which  bend  and 
mold  with  every  newly  conceived  adminls- 
tratl^e  or  political  approach.  The  reshuffling 
of  the  entire  domestic  government  and  our 
resources  Is  too  delicate  a  task  to  occur  as 
it  might  imder  the  present  scheme.  A  scheme 
which  Is,  without  a  doubt,  sweeping  In  di- 
mension, but  not  In  the  same  fashion  as 
the  New  Deal — the  Great  Society — the  War 
on  Poverty  and  the  like. 

Because  the  funding  levels  will  be  re- 
duced, because  adequate  notice  and  consul- 
tation did  not  take  place,  find  because  In- 
terim provisions  containing  hold  harmless 
guarantees  are  not  Included,  the  notion  of 
giving  localities  greater  discretion  Is  a  sham 


as  are  the  predictions  of  rational  effecti»« 
results.  ""n-MYo 

The  fact  that  1,315  famUles  In  Newark  will 
be  without  a  paycheck  with  the  expiration  ^ 
EEA;  another  11,000  young  people  wUl  b* 
unemployed  with  the  discontinuation  of 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  fvmds;  mllUona 
of  housing  construction  and  subsidy  dollars 
are  frozen  with  the  HUD  moratorium-  and 
just  this  week  three  legal  service  proleci^ 
were  shut  down  can  be  cited  as  a  few  of  the 
immediate  measurable  effecte.  Many  other 
immeasurable  effects  In  a  city  like  Newark 
where  much  of  our  economy  Is  service  and 
consumer  oriented,  must  be  cited:  Mantlnai 
businesses  will  be  forced  to  dose— more 
homes  will  deteriorate  and  be  abandoned 
the  supermarkets  and  clothing  stores  will 
sell  fewer  products,  more  jobs  wlU  be  lost- 
more  public  assistance  will  be  required- 
crime  will  more  likely  increase— and  the  en- 
tire fabric  of  social  well  being  will  beeln  to 
crumble.  6"^  mj 

Many  people  who  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
are  removed  from  these  concerns  on  a  day  to 
day  basis  may  view  our  testimony  here  to- 
day as  part  of  an  exercise  we  either  enjoy 
or  are  conditioned  to  perform  every  year  at 
budget  time.  We've  gone  through  the  start- 
ing up  and  the  winding  down  before  but 
never  before  have  we  been  confronted  with 
so  wide  ranging  and  open  ended  a  predica- 
ment. If  there  is  a  certain  Inevitability  to  all 
of  this  let  us  do  It  with  people— not  pro- 
cedures in  mind.  If  we  put  aside  the  desire 
to  score  political  points  and  form  a  cohesive 
alliance  where  there  Is  candor,  flexlbUlty  and 
human  concern  in  evidence,  we  can  come  up 
with  Improved  conditions  and  approaches— 
none  of  us— Including  the  victims  of  poverty 
in  America— Invented  it— our  actions  should 
In  no  way  make  us  a  party  to  perpetuatUig  It 
oeo 
Total  current  funding,  $6,200,000. 
Total    loss    In    dollars    fiscal    year    1974 
$2,547,080  (Number  of  Projects  lost.  9  (all  lii 
Community  Action)    Remaining  Projects  to 
be   Housed   after  transfer  to  other  Federal 
Agencies.  At  present  there  is  no  Indication 
as  to  percentage  of  dollar  loss.) 

Total  loss  In  employees,  409  persons. 

B4ANPOWTSK 

Total   current   funding,   $24,510,051. 

Total  loss  In  dollars  fiscal  year  1974, 
$12,353,723  (Indicates  loss  of  all  EEA  NYC 
and  CEP  money  plus  15%  cut  In  aU  remain- 
ing DOL  money  under  present  plan  for 
Executive  order  Special  Manpower  Revenue 
Sharing.) 

Current  manpower  slots  served,  17,916. 
Estimated  reduction  slots,  9,000. 

HEALTH 

Current   funding   for   15  projects,  $9,035,- 


441 

Fiscal  year  1973  net  loss,  7  lost  projects 
(Includes  $1.2  mUllon  in  HUl  Burton  Hospi- 
tal Construction)   $2,580,568. 

Fiscal  year  1974  net  loss,  44  lost  projects. 
$3,546,822. 

Total  loss,  11  projects,  $6,127,390. 

Loss  In  service  affecting  75,000  persons. 

HOUSING 

(A)  Moratorium  proposed  under  236  but 
not   In   pipeline : 

Construction  units,  5,390;  totaling  $160,- 
700,000. 

Rehab  units,  2,306;  totaling  $46,120,000. 

Total  units,  7,696;  for  a  total  of  $206,820,- 
000. 

Estimated  loss  In  Jobs  materials  and  serv- 
ice dollars,  $145,474,000. 

Total  for  housing,  $352,294,000. 

(B)  model  cities: 

Current  Funding   (third  year),  $6,600,000. 
Fiscal  year  1974  loss  at  55  percent  spend- 
ing authorization,  $2,600,000. 

(C)  planned  variations: 
Current  funding,  $7,000,000. 
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^?i  J^!^     t^Jit  ?^'    7'^:^~,  ^«  ^*  present  there  are  229  Federal  Funded  based  on  above  estimate  of  $38  million-plus 

^^      ,^oo=  .      iLi      ^L*^'"??'""**-  Programs  In  the  City  of  Newark.  The  total  does   not    Include   non-Federal   share    (local 

*    K    H  J«^  MJt,           Education  money  Federal  Share  of  these  programs  is  approxl-  matching)     or    $352    million    due    to    HUD 

to  be  detaUed  In  Follow-up  Summary.  mately  $210  million  actual  loss  for  FY  '74  Moratorium. 

FISCALYEAR  1974-PROJECTED  EFFECT  OF  BUDGETARY  CUTS  ON  NEWARK'S  COMMUNITY  ACTION  AGENCY  (UNITED  COMMUNITY  CORP.) 


Fiscal  year  1973 
authorized  program  levels 


Fiscal  year  1974 
net  loss 


Program 


Manpower 


Funds      Manpower 


Funds 


Fiscal  year  1973 
authorized  program  levels 


Fiscal  year  1974 
net  loss 


Program 


Manpower 


Funds      Manpower 


funds 


General  services . 

General  services  to  senior  citizens 

Neighborhood  centers 

Neighborhood  service  centers 

Newark  legal  services 

F.O.C.U.S 


7 
94 
41 
69 
32 
67 


J30,  943 
214,908 
275,000 
589,926 
343,171 
48,  858 


7 
94 
41 
69 
32 
67 


$30, 943 
214.908 
275,000 
589,926 
343,  171 
48,858 


Prevocational  and  vocational  training 21  1325,671  21  $325  671 

School  age  education   .„ 32  71  215  32  71  215 

Central  administration     46  647.388  46  647.388 

Totals 409  2.547,080  409  2,547.080 


>  With  additional  funds  from:  Schumann  Foundation  ($22,000),  Essex  County  B;r  Association  ($9,500),  New  Jersey  State  Department  ol  Community  Affairs  ($34,000). 

FISCAL  YEAR  1974-PROJECTEO  EFFECT  OF  BUDGETARY  CUTS  ON  NEWARK,  N.J    OOL  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS 


Fiscal  year  1973, 

authorized  program 

levels 


Program 


Slots 


Funds 


Fiscal  year 

1974,  net 

loss— funds 


Fiscal  year  1973. 

authorized  program 

levels 


Program 


Slots 


Funds 


Fiscal  year 

1974.  net 

loss-  funds 


S?J''PS..  $107,500 

TE*"  ---■■-- - 2,800  3,560,000 

Sv-S"k"?'^'J°°',;-V- ^9  379.205 

''•!S-~?"' °' ''='"'°' - ---  19*  700,000 

N-^C.-Summer... _.._ 9  ooO  2,540,440 

ll\-^: - -  1.106  6,518,200 

Inschool 74  382,500 

Outofschool 104  55  130 

K    ^rcT^'vv-v-- - - -■--  6*0  nz.m 

Newark  Streef  Academy 300  210,000 


$16,125 
534, 000 
56,881 
105,000 
381,066 
,518,200 


87, 167 
210,000 


Welfare  demonstration  project 496  $2  299  758 

O.J.T....           ..    300  2'>7.00O 

Chamber  of  Commerce  (NAB) 944  3.012.000 

NAB— Administration 77  358 

MDTA  Skill  Center,.. 1,200  3.032.000 

North  Jersey  community  miscellaneous  manpower 

and  employment 209  600  000 

JOPS 535,480 

Recreation  support  program 100,000 

Total  17,916  24.510.051 


$2,  299,  758 

257. DOO 
, 163. 404 


1, 


454.  800 

90,000 

80.322 

100. 000 


12,353,723 


FISCAL  YEAR  1974-PROJECTED  EFFECTS  OF  BUDGETARY  CUTS  ON  NEWARK'S  HEALTH  PROGRAMS 


Program 


Fiscal  year 
1972,  au- 
thorized 
program 
levels, 
funds 


Fiscal  year       Fiscal  year 

1973.  net  1974,  net 

loss,  funds       loss,  funds 


Program 


Fiscal  year 
1972,  au- 
thorized 
progiam 
levels, 
funds 


Fiscal  year 

1973.  net 

loss,  funds 


Fiscal  year 

1974.  net 

loss, funds 


Columbus  Homes  health  centers: 

l\^ - Jioo.ooo 

„     ""0--- - - 100,000 

Home  management  and  training  program  (HEW)  34  193 

Health  services  management  course  (HEW)  ..  16' 375 

Nonemergency  transportation  (HUD) 30  000 

Martland  Family  health  care  center  (OEO) 275' 000 

NJCU  health  center _ _ 825  000 

Maternal  and  infant  care— college  (HEW)..                  "  599157 

Family  planning— college  (HEW) 547665 


j  Mental  Health— College  (HEW) $900  000 

$100,000  I  Lead  poisoning  and  prevention  (HEW) 350  000 

100,000 I  Health  services  dehveiy  (HEW) 200,000 

34,193 Urban  rodent  and  pest  control  (HEW) 520.000 

16,375 Mental  health— Mount  Carmel  Guild  (HEW) 1,500  000 

30,000 j  Drug  abuse— college  (HEW)      .                   1,238  051 

275,000 Construction  of  (3)  neighborhood  health  centers  (HEW)..  1.800. OOO 

825,000 I             Total 9,035.441 


$900,  (KX) 


,500,000 


$599, 157 
547,665 


$1   200.000 
2.  580.  568 


3.  546. 822 


Total,  net  loss 6,127,390 


IMPACT  OF  MORATORIUM  ON  NEWARK-PROPOSED  HOUSING  PROJECTS  IN  NEWARK  UNDER  236  PROGRAM  AND  NOT  UNDER  COMMITMENT  BY  FHA-HUO  OR 

NEW  JERSEY  HOUSING  FINANCE  AGENCY-SUMMARY 


Projects  and  number  of  DU's 


Number 


Loss  of  potential 

jobs,  materials, 

and  services  to 

Construction  Newark 

costs         community 


I— New  construction: 

A 

B 

C ....'.... 

Subtotal 


Projects  and  number  of  DU's 


Number 


Loss  of  potential 

jobs,  materials, 

and  services  to 

Construction  Newark 

costs  community 


944 

350 
4,096 


$28,320,000 

10, 500, 000 

122,880,000 


$19,824,000 

7,350,000 

86,016,000 


5,390      161,700,000       113,190,000 


ll-Rehab: 

A 1,894      $37,880,000  $26.516  000 

B 412         8.240,000  5768,000 

Subtotal 2,306        46.120.000  32.284,000 

Grand  total,  new  and  rehab  housing  units..              7,696      207,820,000  145,474,000 

Effect  of  HUD  budget  cuts: 

Model  Cities,  fiscal  year  1974  at  55  percent  funding 2,600,000 

Planned  variation  cut  after  fiscal  year  1973 7,000,000 

Subtotal 9,600,000 

Total 451.894,000 


Statement  op  Mayor  Richard  OotooN 
Hatcher 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  specik  here  this  morning,  I 


wish  this  appearance  were  entirely  unneces- 
ssu-y.  But  In  view  of  the  proposed  action 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
our  Nation's  cities.  It  is  crucial  that  the 
Congress   and   the   country   realize  what   Is 


happening,  and  I  appreciate  the  timely  invi- 
tation of  this  committee  to  bring  about  that 
realization. 

I  had  the  privilege  to  testify  before  you  In 
late  June  of  last  year  at  a  time  when  your 
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s  ab-cominltt«e  was  inquiring  into  the  ad- 
I  linistration  of  local  property  taxes  across 
t  tie  country.  It  Is  reassuring  to  Icnow  that 
t  be  senate  sub-committee  on  Intergovem- 
I  lental  relations,  under  the  leadership  of  its 
\ery  capable  chairman,  retains  Its  deep  in- 
terest in  the  plight  of  our  local  ccmmunltles. 

My  purpose  here  today  is  three-fold:  To 
t^ll  you  of  the  total  financial  impact  to  my 
city  of  Gary,  Indiana  as  a  result  of  im- 
p  oundments.  the  so-called  housing  mora- 
t  )rlum.  and  the  proposed  budgetary  cut- 
fa  eicIcs:  to  share  some  highlights  of  that  im- 
pict  in  programmatic  and  human  terms; 
aid  to  point  up  additional,  equally  Impor- 
tmt  ramifications  of  that  proposed  Federal 
action. 

Gary,  Indiana  has  been  fortunate  in  the 
relative  amount  of  Federal  financial  asslst- 
aince  It  has  received  In  the  past  five  years, 

period  embracing  two  National  Adminis- 
tiatlons.  Since  I  first  assumed  office  as 
n  ayor  In  1968.  that  assistance  hM  risen 
s  eadlly  to  the  point  that,  on  a  per  capita 
b  tsis,  Gary,  Indiana  may  have  fared  as  well 
lii  1972  as  any  other  American  city. 

Given  the  fact  that  there  have  never  been 
ailequate  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 

ties,  Gary  has  been  pleased  and  is  appre- 
c  fttive  of  the  consideration  extended  us.  At 
tl  le  same  time,  it  should  be  noted  that  our 
n  ;ed8  and  problems  have  been  great;  and  we 
h  ive  aggressively  sought  Federal  assistance; 
a  Id  for  the  most  part,  we  have  used  it  wisely. 
G  iry  has  been  able  to  pioneer  a  number  of 
li  novatlve  and  successful  programs  and  has 
ai  hleved  national  prominence  in  several  im- 
portant areas. 

On  the  basis  of  existing  programs  and  new 
plans,  Gary  had  anticipated  receiving  ap- 
pi  oxlmately  $30,629,900  In  Federal  monies 
Ir  1973,  Including  about  $3  million  which 
w  >uld  have  gone  directly  to  our  public  school 
S5  stem. 

As  best  as  we  can  estimate  items,  the  over- 
al  impact  of  the  three-pronged  Federal 
b\  idgetar>-  action  will  reduce  that  »30.6  mll- 
lidn  figure  by  more  than  $21,175,000 — to  less 
ttan  $9.45  million.  That  Is  about  30'1>  of 
w  lat  we  had  expected  to  receive  In  1973. 

Even  If  an  estimated  $3.5  million  In  special 
re  i^enue  sharing  materializes  for  Gary,  we  will 
hi  ve  about  42  ^r  of  what  we  had  previously 
expected — and  less  than  40^r  of  what  we  re- 
ceived In  1972. 

Beyond  those  dollar  terms,  allow  me  to 
pc  int  up  some  of  the  activities  which  will  be 
af  ected. 

Gary  may  be  forced  to  eliminate  or  severely 
ci;rtan  the  operations  of  Its  family  health 
ce  Iter,  funded  through  our  model  cities  pro- 
gram, which  currently  provides  sorely  needed 
th  care  for  561  low-Income  families  for 
wAom  such  care  is  inaccessible  or  otherwise 
fond  their  means.  The  same  sword  of 
cles  hangs  over  the  elucatlonal  devel- 
t  of  86  three-year  olds  In  our  "child's 
wcjrld  of  discovery"  program;  266  four-year 
In  our  early  learning  center;  137  seventh - 
eighth-graders  who  benefit  from  the  spe- 
attention  provided  them  in  our  advance- 
ment school;  and  134  high  school  dropouts 
are  now  progressing  through  our  Martin 
ler  King  Academy.  And  our  Latin  Ameri- 
famlly  education  program,  a  highly  suc- 
venture  benefitting  our  Spanlsh- 
_  population,  is  seriously  Jeopardized, 
the  past  year  alone.  It  has  taught  "sur- 
al English"  to  208  adults  and  388  children 
Latin  heritage. 

Ve  are  faced  with  the  prospect  of  slicing 
all  raost  In  half  our  Emerson  code  enforcement 
prj>gr3m  which  is  geared  to  the  improvement 
stablliz.»tlon    of    an     ethnically-mixed 
ghborhood  composed  of  about  7.500  poor- 
moderate  Income  level  persons,  Including  a 
hl|h  percentage  of  elderly  persons.  Many  of 
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the  latter  are  widows  and  widowers  who  de- 
sire the  proximity  to  our  downtown  Skrea  they 
currently  possess,  but  who  need  desperately 
the  long-term,  low-interest  loan  monies  they 
anticipated  in  order  to  make  their  housing 
standard  again.  Home  Inspections  have  been 
made,  residents  have  been  integrally  involved 
in  the  planning  process,  appointments  have 
been  made  to  launch  the  financial  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  Improvements  and  re- 
habilitation. Now  much  of  the  program  hangs 
In  the  balance  and  the  future  for  the  resi- 
dents of  Emerson  has  perceptibly  dimmed. 

The  Immediate  future  is  equally  bleak  for 
5,000  poor  youths,  aged  14  to  18,  who  were 
to  have  worked  In  our  neighborhood  youth 
corps  program  this  simimer.  We  simply  do 
not  have  employment  alternatives  for  .them 
in  Gary.  While  they  only  received  $490  for 
10  summer  weeks  of  work  and  Job  training, 
those  youths  frequently  utilized  those  funds 
to  enable  their  families  to  get  their  children 
ready  for  school  In  the  fall.  Anyone  sensi- 
tive to  the  human  condition  must  agonize 
with  me  over  the  fate  of  such  young  people 
who  on  occasion  carry  a  final  payment  notice 
from  the  utility  company  when  they  receive 
their  paycheck. 

We  are  faced  with  the  termination  of  our 
public  employment  program  which  haa  pro- 
vided Jobs  and  real  opportunities  for  nearly 
500  unemployed  persons  In  Gary — and  moved 
215  of  them  Into  non-subsldl::ed  positions. 
What  of  the  future  of  the  281  current  pro- 
gram participants,  nearly  one-third  of  whom 
are  Vietnam  veterans  and  80  to  90%  of  whom 
will  need  some  form  of  continued  assistance 
until  they  develop  marketable  Job  skills? 

We  will  be  forced  to  close  down  our  loaves 
and  fishes  program  funded  through  our  com- 
munity action  agency  which.  In  the  past  nine 
months  alone,  provided  adequate  meals  to 
3,153  low-Income  senior  citizens.  The  same 
fate  Is  In  store  for  the  agency's  youth  de- 
velopment program  which  provided  more 
than  60,000  lunches  last  summer  for  young 
people  Involved  in  our  recreation  and  Job 
training  projects. 

Also,  we  must  abandon  plans  for  about 
600  units  of  new  housing — Just  as  that  many 
families  and  individuals  must  forego  their 
hopes  to  live  In  standard,  decent  dwellings. 

Those,  then,  are  some  of  the  human  losses 
which  we  will  experience  In  Gary,  Indiana  as 
a  result  of  cutbacks  In  Federal  monies 
through  proposed  budgetary  reductions,  im- 
poundment and  spending  moratoriums. 

They  are  severe  and  in  many  ways  ob- 
viously tragic — but  no  moreso,  perhaps,  than 
the  symbolic  and  psychological  ramifications 
of  proposed  Federal  action. 

Gary,  Indiana,  In  most  ways,  epitomizes  a 
medium-sized  American  city — sorely  ne- 
glected in  the  past — which  currently  has  ma- 
jority Black  population  and  a  combined 
Black  and  Latin  population  which  has  been 
estimated  as  high  as  65%.  The  national  trend 
toward  majority  central  city  populations 
comprised  of  Blacks  and  other  minorities  has 
been  well-documented  and  is  clear  for  all 
to  see.  In  my  Judgment,  our  metropolitan 
areas  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  cannot  long 
endure  without  cities  such  as  Gary  remaining 
vital.  But  they  cannot  survive,  let  alone 
aspire  for  vitality,  without  strong  federal 
assistance. 

Beyond  that,  Gary  has  taken  on  national 
significance  In  recent  years  as  a  black  center. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  two  major  American 
cities  to  elect  black  mayors;  It  has  become 
a  focal  point  of  sorts  for  black  arts  and  cul- 
ture; it  was  the  site  of  the  hUtorlc  national 
black  political  convention;  it  Is  the  continu- 
ing subject  of  research  by  scholars  In  black 
studies;  it  now  has  a  black  majority  on  Its 
city  council,  a  black  municipal  Judge  and 
a  black  delegation  to  the  Indiana  general 
assembly;  it  has  the  only  black-owned  cable 
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television  corporation  In  the  nation;  and  it 
has  developed  opportunities  for  blanks  at  all 
levels  within  the  housing  Indviatry — from 
design  to  financing  to  construction.  We  are 
Justly  proud  of  our  city  and  our  accomplish- 
ments In  recent  years  In  other  areas  and 
on  the  basis  of  other  considerations,  too— 
but  It  Is  a  fact  that  Oary,  Indiana  has  be- 
come a  focal  point  for  the  hopes  and  dreams 
and  activities  and  achievements  of  black 
people  in  this  nation. 

Our  city  Is  also,  on  several  counts,  at  the 
crossroads  of  our  revltallzatlon  effort.  We  had 
approached  the  point,  basfed  on  federal  com- 
mitments, of  catching  up  on  our  previous 
shortage  In  the  supply  of  standard  housing 
Many  of  our  manpower  and  Job  training  ef- 
forts had  shown  tangible  results.  Our  mid- 
town  area,  which  abounds  our  downtown 
business  district,  is  seeing  the  first  new  con- 
struction there  in  several  decades.  And  de- 
spite having  to  fight  an  Influx  of  hard  drugs 
with  few  resources,  we  have  recently  ob- 
served the  ninth  consecutive  month  of  de- 
creased criminal  activity  in  our  city. 

So  we  have  a  city  which  In  certain  ways 
embodies  black  aspirations  throughout  this 
nation  having  scored  certain  breakthroughs 
and  being  on  the  threshold  of  more  Impor- 
tant ones.  And  at  this  very  Juncture  comes 
the  federal  government  with  Impoundments 
a  housing  moratorium  and  proposed  spend- 
ing cutbacks  which  are  severe  on  all  counts 
That  Gary,  Indiana  should  be  especially 
hurt  by  the  federal  action  is  not  surprising- 
a  cursory  review  of  the  federal  budgetary  acl 
tlons  Indicates  clearly  that  urban  dwellers 
and  therefore  black  Americans  are  expected 
to  bear  a  disproportionate  burden. 

I  understand  as  well  as  anyone  that  the 
climate  and  conditions  In  this  nation  are 
such  that  it  win  be  difficult  to  generate  the 
widespread  opposition  which  this  federal 
action  merits.  The  cities  are  Increasingly 
viewed  as  repositories  for  the  poor,  the  black, 
the  Latin,  the  elderly— those  who  are  rela- 
tively powerless  agalnet  the  Interests  of 
stronger  and  more  affluent  elements  of  our 
society. 

But  I  realize  also,  and  I  hope  that  the  na- 
tional administration  and  the  Congress  do, 
that  as  a  moral  and  practical  matter  our 
society  cannot  raise  the  expectations  of  the 
downtrodden  in  this  Nation  and  then  dash 
those  expectations.  For  no  amount  of  rhet- 
oric changes  the  fact  that  in  so  doing  this 
society  would  be  daring  an  understandably 
desperate  people.  It  would  be  Inviting  them 
to  abandon  what  little  hope  they  have  in  our 
system  of  laws.  It  would  be  taking  a  reck- 
less gamble  with  the  stability  of  this  Nation. 
It  would  be  Inflaming  and  compounding  the 
indignities  which  the  have-nots  are  sys- 
tematically subjected  to. 

We  cannot,  In  my  Judgment,  afford  any 
of  that  in  the  interests  of  this  society. 

We  stand  here  In  February,  1973  having 
recently  terminated  a  long  and  costly  war 
which  has  robbed  us  of  some  of  our  out- 
standing young  men.  stripped  us  of  much  of 
the  respect  we  had  In  the  eyes  of  our  fellow 
citizens  of  the  world,  and  sapped  us  of  our  re- 
sources. That  war  never  should  have  existed, 
and  it  continued  much  longer  than  neces- 
sary, but  I  rejoice  with  others  that  It  Is,  at 
long  last,  terminated.  My  fellow  mayors  and 
I  had  hoped  that  this  Nation  would  begin 
the  long-deferred  task  of  rebuilding  our 
urban  areas  so  that  the  promise  of  equality 
of  opportunity  could  become  a  reality.  My 
fellow  mayors  and  I  had  hoped  to  see  this 
Nation's  resources  funneled  into  our  cities 
where  they  belong.  My  fellow  mayors  and  I 
have  been  told  on  numerous  occasions  that 
the  Federal  commitment  to  the  cities  would 
not  be  reduced. 

And  yet,  as  you  can  see  clearly  and  as  I 
have  tried  to  translate  In  terms  of  Impact 
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upon  my  city,  the  urban  communities  of 
America  are  being  severely  hurt.  It  seems  we 
have  ended  an  international  conflict  only  to 
renew  a  national  one  with  greater  Intensity 
than  before. 


We  look  to  this  sub-committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  to  the  Congress  as 
a  whole  to  check  this  action  to  prevent 
greater  urban  disaster  before  It  becomes  a 
reality. 


The  Congress  most  certainly  can  and.  In 
my  Judgment,  should  act  with  all  the  force 
at  Its  command  to  direct  a  course  of  action 
m  the  greater  Interest  of  this  Nation  and  all 
Its  citizens. 


Agencies/program 


1972  actual 
appropriation 


1973 

original 

anticipation 


1973  amount/ 
percent 
cutback 


Housing  and  community  development: 
Airport: 

Runway  strengthening $453,000 

Consultants 45,000 

Beautificatlon  open  space 50,000 

Community  renewal  program 200,000 

Emerson  code  enforcement 400, 000 

Gary  housing  authority 4, 318, 000 

Gary  neighborhood  services: 

Senior  employment.. 101,670 

Daycare 64.000 

Metro  corps 450,000 

Model  cities 2,600,000 

Park  department  neighborhood  facilities . ..  350, 000 
Redevelopment: 

Model  neighborhood  Phase  I  and  I!...  1,802,000 

Small  farms 6,255,800 

Senior  opportunities _ 40,000 

Manpower: 

Cep 1,850,000 

Camp's/Mapc 75,000 

t<YC(in  school)... 159.430 

NYC  fout  of  school) 613,970 

NYC(summer  program) 1,554,000 

On-the  job-training  (urban  league) 149,860 

MDTA  institutional  training 154,750 

Summer  transportation 7,200 

PEP 1,790,000 

Health: 

Venereal  disease  control 48,000 

Gonorrhea  control 60,  COO 

Maternal  childcare 

Education: 

Adult  education 45,000 

Bilingual  education 162,  200 


J205,0OO  J105. 000/50 
200,000  ... 

1,600,000  625.000/46 

6,700,000  6,700,  OOO'lOO 

101,670  20,000/20 

64,000 

450,  000  450,  000/100 

2,600,000  1,560,000/60 

350, 000  350, 000/ioO 

2, 000, 000  2, 000. 000/100 

5,  000,  000  2, 500,  000/50 

40,000  4,000/10 

1,850,000  360.000/20 

97, 000  25, 000/25 

159.430  32,000/20 

613,970  122,000/20 

1,750,000  1,750,000/100 

150, 000  30, 000/20 

154,750  31,000/20 

7,  200  7,  200/100 

1,900,000  1,900,000/100 

79,927  12,000/15 

204,000  30,600/15 

161,468  161,468/100 


Agencies 'program 


1972  actual 
appropriation 


1973 

original 

anticipation 


1973  amount/ 
percent 
cutback 


Higher  education J2.  200 

Higher  education  equipment 14,100 

Higher  education  talent 86.  550 

Youth  development. 49.080 

Title  I  GT.  mobile  unit. 51 !  900 

Career  opportunity 300  500 

Title  III,  parent  cons... 44.800 

Title  III,  guidance  and  reading 29.300 

Title  IV,  deaf  learning u,  000 

Title  I,  early  learning. 1,200  000 

Preschool  handicapped 110  000 

Sicklecell  grant 95.000 

Library  grant 47  000 

Headstart 230,000 

Air  and  water  pollution: 

Air  pollution  control 4,000 

Water  pollution  control 4  000  000 

Sewage  installation 2,000,000 

Miscellaneous: 

Criminal  justice  planning: 

Budget 448,300 

Criminal  impact 

Legal  aid  society 151. 485 

Data  processing 105,000 

Totals: 

Housing  and  community  development 17,129  515 

Education 2  478.  630 

Air  and  water  pollution 6  004  000 

Manpower 6  354  210 

Health 108.000 

Miscellaneous 704, 785 

Total... 32,779, 140 


{200,000     $100, 00050 
2.000.00050 

350,000  

385,000  

151.485 

105,000 


19  310,670 

3,000,000 

200.000 

6.682.350 

445  395 

991.485 


14,314.000 

300,000 

2  ICO  000 

4,  257,  200 

204,068 


30.  629.  900 


21,175,268 


Statement  op  Mayor  Joseph  L.  Alioto 

Earlier  this  month,  In  his  written  "State 
of  the  Union"  message,  the  President  asked 
Congress  to  accept  his  new  budget  policies  as 
a  "pragmatic  rededication  to  social  compas- 
sion and  national  excellence." 

The  pragmatic  reality  of  this  budget  is  that 
it  shows  little  dedication  to  America's  cities 
and  even  less  compassion  for  their  people. 

Instead  of  national  excellence,  it  will  bring 
us  national  shame  because  It  will  mark  a 
moment  in  history  when  the  United  States 
decided  to  turn  Its  back  on  the  less  fortunate 
among  us. 

We  will  have  made  a  decision  that  our 
cities  are  not  worth  saving.  Yet  history — 
recent  and  ancient — should  have  taught  us 
that  abandonment  of  a  nation's  cities  pre- 
views collapse  of  the  nation  itself. 

In  my  own  San  Francisco,  where  we  have 
made  real  progress  In  dealing  with  the  truly 
human  needs  of  our  city,  this  proposed 
budget  will  deliver  a  demoralizing,  destruc- 
tive blow. 

It  offers  us  only  $40  million  for  social  pro- 
grams now  funded  at  $88  million  and  for 
which  our  recognizable  and  practical  need 
Is  $118  million. 

These  are  the  very  programs  that  have 
helped  so  much  in  closing  the  gap  among 
the  races,  that  have  started  our  ghettos  re- 
building Into  neighborhoods,  that  have 
started  our  poor  on  the  long  Journey  to  real- 
izing the  full  benefits  of  citizenship  in  this 
great  country. 

It  Is  absolutely  Imperative  that  the  fund- 
ing for  these  projects  not  be  suspended.  We 
have  established  a  momentum  in  our  drive 
to  restore  otir  neighborhoods  and  to  provide 
decent  housing  for  our  poor  and  elderly.  We 
cannot  allow  this  momentum  to  be  stalled 
and  turn  our  backs  on  this  moral  commit- 
ment to  those  who  ask  only  a  chance  at 
sharing  in  the  abundance  of  our  country. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time  this  Administration 
Is  refusing  to  rebuild  America's  cities,  it  Is 


pledging  every  financial  assistance  to  restor- 
ing the  cities  of  North  Vietnam.  In  fact,  it 
may  very  well  have  already  made  secret  com- 
mitments to  that  effect  without  cqnsultlng 
Congress. 

North  Vietnam  deserves  no  super-priority 
over  American  cities. 

Before  we  start  rebuilding  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong, we  must  complete  the  rebuilding  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  Houston,  San  Francisco, 
and  all  our  brother  cities  Involved  in  no  less 
a  struggle  for  survival. 

Any  other  course  of  conduct  by  this  gov- 
ernment represents  a  moral  bankruptcy 
which  will  be  rejected  by  the  American 
people. 

If  the  priorities  reflected  In  this  budget 
go  unchallenged,  this  nation  will  surely  face 
a  revival  of  the  discouragement  and  despair 
so  evident  in  the  1960's. 

Where  Is  the  compEisslon  In  a  budget  that 
strikes  most  severely  at  the  poor,  the  elderly, 
the  already  unemployed,  our  school  children? 

Where  Is  the  dedication  in  a  budget  that 
strips  us  of  the  funds  needed  to  rebuild  our 
aging  neighborhoods,  that  will  force  us  to 
fire  2,000  people  from  their  Jobs,  that  will  kill 
programs  to  help  our  educationally  handi- 
capped children,  that  will  stop  us  mid-way  in 
training  our  unemployed? 

Where  Is  the  excellence  In  a  decision  to 
turn  our  backs  on  our  own  people  In  favor 
of  spending  billions  on  a  country  9,000  miles 
away? 

The  President's  proposed  budget  cuts  come 
with  the  explanation  that  many  urban  pro- 
grama  are  wasteful,  that  the  reductions  are 
necessary  to  control  Inflation,  that  It  is  all 
part  of  a  vital  new  move  to  return  more  local 
control  to  the  cities. 

Every  Mayor  In  this  hearing  room  supports 
responsible  actions  to  control  Inflation. 

Every  Mayor  In  this  room  acknowledges 
some  waste  and  Inefficiency  In  a  number  of 
these  programs,  but  certainly  no  more  than 
Is  evident  In  the  Defense  budget  and  many 


other  governmental  programs. 

We  pledge  our  fullest  efforts  to  trim  every 
ounce  of  fat  from  the  urban  programs.  We 
ask  the  Administration  to  do  the  same  with 
the  rest  of  Its  budget. 

Every  Mayor  In  this  room  supports  a  ceil- 
ing on  the  total  national  budget,  but  with 
some  sensible  structuring  of  priorities  un- 
der that  celling. 

I^ankly,  a  celling  on  the  national  budget 
could  be  meaningless  If  the  cities  are  forced 
to  raise  property  taxes  to  save  the  programs 
killed  by  Washington. 

And  deliberately  creating  unemployment 
in  our  cities  Is  a  strange  choice  of  weapons 
in  the  WEir  on  inflation. 

From  Its  budget,  we  can  only  conclude 
that  this  Administration  seems  Intent  on 
forcing  the  American  public  to  choose  be- 
tween the  "work  ethic"  and  the  "welfare 
ethic." 

We  all  believe  very  strongly  In  the  "work 
ethic"  and  much  of  this  nation's  greatness 
derives  from  Its  willingness  over  the  span  of 
history  to  embrace  that  belief. 

But  the  soul  and  spirit  of  our  Nation  are 
founded  also  on  our  belief  In  the  "Christian 
ethic",  which  asks  only  that  from  our 
abundance  we  provide  for  the  poor  among  us. 

If  we  lose  that  spirit  In  this  country,  we 
have  nothing. 

Finally,  as  we  review  the  Administration's 
budget,  we  cannot  divorce  It  from  the  un- 
constitutional arrogatlon  of  power  evidenced 
by  the  Presidential  Impoundment  of  funds 
and  killing  of  programs  over  the  clear  will 
and  intent  of  Congress. 

Over  the  objections  of  our  Legislative 
branch,  the  Administration  says  It  is  phasing 
out  programs  to  tighten  up  the  Federal 
budget. 

What  It  Is  really  doing  Is  phasing  In  pro- 
grams— right  into  the  cities'  budgets  and  on 
to  the  backs  of  the  property  tax  payers  who 
can  afford  them  least  of  all. 
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Community  development: 

FACE 2.10  1.75  0 

Redevelopment... '18.00       '35.10  0 

Neighborhood  facilities 2.33  0 

Open  space .14    ■  .. 

Model  cities 7.35  7.35  '2  00 


'  Includes  J4  900,000  which  became  available  in  fiscal  year  1973  but  was  allocated  out  of  HUD's  '  Rent  suppleirent  funds  generally  lag  1  year  behind  sec.  236  funds.  This  figure  does  not  include 

fxal  year  1972  budget.  subsequent  need  for  «00.000  to  apply  to  fiscal  year  1974  needs  for  sec.  236. 

Includes  $13  000,000  for  land  writedown  ,n  Western  Addition  A-2.  s  Includes  $1,900,000  as  the  annual  subsidy  contribution  for  the  capital  cost  of  $19650  000  for 

'  Does  not  include  $2,500,000  carryover  from  current  funding.  750  new  units.                                                                                                              ,v  v.uuu  lui 


iec.  312  rehabilitation  loans 1,319         0    1,319 

;  ec.  236  private  housing 1.504         0    1,  504 

lublic  housing 1.750         0    1750 
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ESTIMATED  EFFECTS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  OF  FEDERAL  CUTBACKS  ON  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  AND  HOUSING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TABLE  l.-ESTIMATED  AMOUNT  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDING 
|ln  millions  of  dollars| 


Fiscal  year  1974 


Programs 


Current. 
fiscal    - 
year 
1973       Needed    Expected 


Fiscal  year  1974 


Differ- 
ence 


Programs 


Current, 
fiscal    - 
year 
1973      Needed    Expected 


Differ- 
ence 


1.75 

35.10 

2.33 


Total. 


27.59 


46.53 


2.00 


5.35 

44.53 


Housing  subsidies: 

Sec  312  rehabilitation  loans 3.00  8.03  0 

Sec  236  private  housing _ 1.29  1.80  0 

Rent  supplements 1.65  1.76  0 

Public  housing 3.66  »8.50  3.95 

Total 9.60  19.09  3.95 

Grand  total 37.19  65.62  5.95 


8.03 

1.80 

.76 

4.55 

isTii 


TABLE  2.-NUMBER  OF  HOUSING  UNITS 


Fiscal  year  1974 


Programs 


Pro-  Ex-  Dif- 
grsm  pect-  fer- 
need       ed      ence 


Totals. 


4,573 


0    4,  573 


NOTES 

1.  Above  does  not  include  582  units  programed  for  receiving 
ic.  236  funds  in  hscal  year  1973  and  for  receiving  rent  supple- 
I  lents  in  hscal  year  1974. 

2.  An  additional  2,115  units,  for  which  HUD  reserved  funds 
( rior  to  the  moratorium,  may  also  be  affected  by  the  moratorium 
cue  to  normal  construction  cost  inflation  and  HUD's  unwilling- 
I  sss  to  increase  subsidies  or  extend  feasibility  letters,  thus 
c  lusing  the  involuntary  abandonment  o!  housing  plans  by  spon- 
iin. 


ESTIMATED  EFFECTS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1974  OF  FEDERAL 
CUTBACKS  ON  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS-ESTIMATED  AMOUNT 
OF  FEDERAL  FUNDING 


|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


Programs 


Fiscal 
year 
1973 


Fiscal  year  1974 


Ditfer- 
Needed    Expected         ence 


tfanpower: 

EEA 6.40  6.40  3.50 

Other.. 23.60  24.50  21.20 

ttonomic  opportunity 15.00  15.  CO  10.00 

Education: 

Title  l(ESEA) 5.20  5.20  0 

Public  Law  874 68  .68  0 


Totals. 


.50.88      52.08       34.70 


2.90 
3.60 
5.00 

5.20 
.68 

17.38 


ESTIMATED  EMPLOYEE  CUTBACKS 


Program  employment 


< 


Fiscal  year  1974 

Esti- 
mated 
Present      reduc- 
level         tions 


Cimmunity  development  and  housing 1,402  -350 

W  inpower  training. 2,565  -%5 

E  onomic  opportunity ..  1,025  -346 

E  location  (Title  I) 450  -450 


Totals. 


5,442    -2,111 


Statement  of  Lee  Alexander,  Mayor  of 

Stracusi,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Lee  Alexander,  Mayor 
or  Syracuse,  New  York.  I  am  honored  today 
t  ►  join  my  colleaguas  on  the  Legislative  Ac- 
t  on  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
NAyors  In  discussing  with  you  the  probable 
ijapact  on  localities  of  the  proposed  federal 
bjdget.  In  addition  to  my  membership  on 


the  LAC.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Boards  of  the  Conference  of  Mavors 
and  the  National  League  of  Cities,  aiid  I 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Community  De- 
velopment NLC. 

The  Conference  of  Mayors  and  the  NLC 
were  early  supporters  of  reform  current 
categorical  aid  system.  We  recognized  the 
need  to  reorganize  the  federal  bureaucracy 
and  we  have  urged  that  responsibility  for 
federal  programs  be  vested  at  the  local  level. 

S>Tacuse  is  a  city  of  nearly  200.000  people. 
It  Is  a  strong  city  economically.  Through- 
out the  last  decade,  our  unemployment  rate 
has  remained  below  the  New  York  State 
average.  Syracuse  city  government  has  never 
reported  a  deficit,  and  we  have  begun  sev- 
eral programs,  with  federal  assistance,  to 
Improve  our  City. 

However,  with  my  colleagues,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  Impact  that  some  of  the 
Administration's  proposals  will  have  In  the 
neighborhoods  of  my  city  and  on  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  a  middle-sized  city  like 
Syracuse. 

I  am  concerned  most  by  the  way  In  which 
the  federal  budget  will  affect  the  young  peo- 
ple, the  senior  citizens  and  the  veterans  who 
live  In  my  city. 

The  termination  on  July  1,  1973  of  the 
Emergency  Employment  program  will  reduce 
the  number  of  Jobs  available  to  service  vet- 
erans at  a  time  when  our  remaining  Viet- 
nam Servicemen  are  retiu-nlng  home.  More 
than  700  men  and  women  are  employed 
through  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  In 
our  metropolitan  area.  Three  hundred  of 
them  are  employed  by  the  City  and  nearly 
fifty  per  cent  of  these  are  veterans.  The  City 
of  Syracuse  hsis  provided  en.ployment  for 
270  veterans  through  this  program.  We  have 
put  these  people  to  work  providing  basic,  es- 
sential services  In  our  police  and  fire  de- 
partment. In  our  schools.  In  consumer  pro- 
tection. In  parks  and  recreation. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  persons  we 
employ  through  this  program  were  receiv- 
ing welfare  assistance  before  they  were  hired. 
The  Job  market  in  our  private  sector  will  not 
provide  Jobs  for  most  of  them.  It  Is  more 
likely  that  they  will  again  turn  to  welfare. 

The  proposed  budget  will  eliminate  1,500 
summer  Jobs  for  students  In  Syracuse  that 
are  financed  through  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment, Model  City  and  Nelghtorhood  Youth 
Corps  programs.  The  loss  of  these  Jobs  will 
also  reduce  several  neighborhood-oriented 
recreation  programs  operated  by  the  City.  In 
addition,  a  number  of  youth-oriented  pro- 
grams are  in  Jeopirdy.  For  example,  a  tu- 
torial program  for  potential  school  drop-outs 
now  operated  by  a  Black  fraternal  organi- 
zation through  the  YMCA  has  been  respon- 
sible for  Improving  the  learning  abilities  of 
hundreds  cf  youngsters  in  City  Junlcr  high 
schools  will  face  elimination. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Ch7.irman,  that  Jobs  for  vet- 


erans, summer  Jobs  for  students,  recreation 
programs  and  youth-oriented  educational 
programs  are  essential  tools  in  our  commu- 
nity's effort  to  reduce  crime  and  drug  use 
among  young  people. 

One  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
three  units  of  subsidized  housing  and  an  ad- 
ditional 318  units  of  public  housing  are  in 
Jeopardy  as  a  result  of  the  Administration's 
proposals  to  cut  back  support  for  low  and 
middle  income  housing  construction.  Six 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  of  these  units  are 
planned  for  the  elderly.  As  of  February  i, 
1973,  the  Syracuse  Housing  Authority  had 
a  waiting  list  of  more  than  1200  persons  rnd 
families  seeking  adequate  housing.  If  federal 
support  for  these  projects  Is  withdrawn,  we 
will  not  meet  the  housing  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  housing 
units  are  rehabilitated  housing.  I  am  par- 
ticularly disappointed  In  the  Administra- 
tion's decision  to  eliminate  all  funds  for  re- 
habilitation after  July  1,  1973.  Our  housing 
rehabilitation  programs  are  essential  to  our 
city's  total  efforts  at  neighborhood  preserva- 
tion and  neighborhcx)d  development.  We 
have  recently  completed  a  neighborhood  re- 
habilitation program  In  one  area  of  our 
city  and  had  wished  to  develop  similar  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  past  three  years  Sjrracuse  has  com- 
mitted several  million  dollars  of  local  prop- 
erty and  sales  taxes  to  Improve  our  neighbor- 
hoods— toward  new  school  construction,  new 
firehouse  construction,  the  development  of 
crime  control  teams,  and  the  Improvement  of 
our  parks  system.  Housing  rehabilitation  is 
an  essential  part  of  this  effort. 

We  recognize  that  the  nation  may  no 
longer  be  able  to  afford  all  of  the  separate 
categorical  programs  that  have  been  estab- 
lished In-the  last  thirty  years.  But  we  cannot 
accept  decisions  which  reduce  the  opportu- 
nities available  for  our  senior  citizens,  for 
our  young  people  and  for  those  who  have 
served  our  country. 

Within  a  spending  celling  of  $268  billion  in 
Fiscal  Year  1974  and  without  Increasing  fed- 
eral taxes,  we  feel  the  nation  can  and  must 
try  to  meet  the  employment  and  housing 
needs  of  Its  people. 


CHARLES  STEWART  MOTT 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  peo- 
ple of  Michigan  and  many  thousands  of 
other  Americans  mourn  the  death  of 
Charles  Stewart  Mott.  Mr.  Mott  was 
buried  today  in  Flint,  Mich. — the  city 
he  loved  and  the  city  to  which  he  devoted 
great  energy  and  personal  fortune. 

Michigan  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
distinguished  sons,  and  the  Nation  has 
lost  a  real  pioneer. 


February  21,  1973 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  re- 
garding the  life  of  Mr.  Mott  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Flint  Mourns  Mott  Amid  Tributes  to 

GM  Pioneer 

(ByTlmMcNulty) 

Charles  Stewart  Mott,  Flint  industrialist, 
philanthropist  and  one  of  the  world's 
wealthiest  men,  will  be  burled  Wednes- 
day amid  tributes  from  the  city  and  corpora- 
tion he  helped  build. 

Mr.  Mott,  once  the  largest  Individual 
stockholder  In  the  General  Motors  Corp.  and 
founder  of  the  world's  fifth  largest  philan- 
thropic foundation,  died  early  Sunday  morn- 
ing in  St.  Joseph  Hospital  in  Flint.  He  was 

97. 

Within  hours  of  his  death.  Francis  Llm- 
mer.  mayor  of  Flint,  declared  a  seven-day 
period  of  mourning  in  the  city  and  ordered 
all  flags  fiown  at  half  staff  in  honor  of  Mr 
Mott.  who  earned  the  title  of  "Mr.  Flint" 
for  his  donations  to  the  city  and  Its  schools. 

In  Detroit,  Richard  C.  Gerstenberg,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  GM,  which  Mr.  Mott 
helped  found,  said  of  Mr.  Mott:  "Few  men 
deserve  the  title  'pioneer'  more  than  he. 

■Our  sense  of  loss  over  his  death  is  In 
some  measure  compensated  for  by  memo- 
ries of  his  long  and  full  life  of  service  to  his 
country,  his  city  and  our  corporation." 

In  Lansing,  Gov.  MlUiken  said:  "His  name 
win  be  etched  In  Michigan  history  and  his 
works  will  be  a  lasting  monument  to  the 
compassion  he  had  for  others." 

Mr.  Mott's  death  Inspired  other  tributes 
from  educational  and  business  leaders  across 
the  state. 

The  body  will  lie  in  state  at  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church  In  Flint  from  10  a.m. 
to  9  p.m.  Tuesday,  according  to  his  family. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  the  church 
at  11  a.m.  Wednesday,  with  burial  In  the 
Mott  family  mausoleum  In  Glenwood  Ceme- 
tery. Flint. 

At  3  p.m.  Wednesday,  there  will  be  a 
community  memorial  service  at  the  Writ- 
ing Auditorium  in   Flint. 

The  family  Is  asking  that  memorial  con- 
tributions be  made  In  Mr.  Mott's  name  to  the 
Mott  Children's  Health  Center  in  Flint,  or  the 
Mott  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund,  care  of 
the  Flint  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Mott  had  entered  the  hospital  Jan. 
28  with  a  cold. 

Mr.  Mott  was  an  Imposing,  craggy-featured 
man  who  was  known  for  his  generosity  with 
millions  of  dollars  and  his  frugality  with 
nickels  and  dimes. 

Mr.  Mott  was  a  friend  of  many  of  the  pio- 
neers of  the  auto  world.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  survivors  of  the  turn-of-the-century 
businessmen  who  put  the  nation  and  the 
world  on  wheels. 

Dean  of  GM's  board  of  directors,  on  which 
he  served  from  1913  until  his  death,  Mr.  Mott 
was  also  a  former  vice-president  of  the  cor- 
poration and  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  U.S.  Sugar  Corporation. 

He  became  well  known  for  his  gifts,  espe- 
cially in  Flint,  to  education  and  cultural  life. 
His  pride  was  the  Mott  Foundation,  which  he 
formed  in  1926  with  2,000  shares  of  GM  stock. 
The  assets  of  that  foundation  have  been 
listed  recently  at  almost  $300  million. 

The  recipients  of  Mr.  Mott's  personal  and 
foundation  generosity  dot  the  Flint  map  In- 
cludmg  the  $1.5  nUllion  Mott  Community 
Center  of  Science  and  Applied  Arts,  the  $2.6 
million  C.  8.  Mott  Foundation  Children's 
Health  Center  and  the  Charles  Stewart  Mott 
Library. 

His  personal  fortune  has  been  estimated  at 
up  to  $500  million,  making  him  one  of  the  15 
richest  men  In  the  world. 
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In  1963,  he  contributed  $129  million  worth 
of  GM  stock  to  the  Mott  Foundation  and  a 
year  later  gave  $6  million  to  the  University 
of  Michigan  Medical  Center  for  a  children's 
hospital  in  Ann  Arbor. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  still  owned,  or 
held  in  trust  over  700,000  shares  of  GM  stock. 

Despite  his  willingness  to  part  with  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  a  good  cause,  Mr.  Mott  was 
known  as  a  string  saver,  a  man  who  never 
bought  a  paper  clip  because  he  saved  the  ones 
sent  to  him  and  one  who  was  glad  to  use  the 
back  of  envelopes  for  scratch  paper. 

Although  he  refused  to  play  poker  for  more 
than  a  dime  stake,  he  was  willing  to  cut  the 
cards  for  thousands  of  dollars  if  whoever  won 
would  contribute  the  winnings  to  charity. 
Few  took  him  up  on  the  offer. 

Born  in  1875  in  Newark,  N.J.,  Mr.  Mott  later 
Joined  his  father  and  uncle  in  two  business 
ventures,  one  a  company  that  manufactured 
soda  fountain  carbonating  machinery  and 
the  other,  the  Weston-Mott  Co.  In  Utlca.  N.Y., 
which  made  wire  wheels. 

In  1902,  the  shift  to  sirtiUery  wood  wheels 
shut  Weston-Mott  and  Mr.  Mott  traveled 
throughout  the  country  seeking  new- 
business. 

He  found  that  fledging  auto  companies 
needed  axles  and  he  took  $250,000  worth  of 
orders  without  ever  having  made  one.  He  re- 
turned to  Utlca  and  worked  on  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  the  axles  and  filled  the 
orders. 

In  1905,  at  the  invitation  of  W.  C.  Durant, 
father  of  GM,  Mr.  Mott  visited  Flint  and  then 
moved  his  business  there.  Soon  it  became  the 
largest  axle  company  in  the  world. 

When  General  Motors  was  incorporated  in 
1908,  Mr.  Mott  persuaded  the  company  to  buy 
49  percent  of  Weston-Mott  In  return  for  GM 
Stock.  In  1913  GM  bought  out  the  remaining 
51  percent,  again  for  GM  stock. 

Mr.  Mott  left  a  $25.000-a-year  post  three 
times  to  serve  In  the  $300-a  year  post  as 
mayor  of  Flint,  in  1912,  1913.  and  1918.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  governor  In  1920,  but  finished  third 
In  a  field  of  nine. 

Mott  served  twice  In  the  armed  forces. 
In  the  Spanish-American  War  hi  1898  he 
was  a  Navy  gunner's  mate  during  the  Cuban 
blockade.  During  World  War  I  as  tin  Army 
major  In  charge  of  motor  production  In 
Michigan  and  Indiana. 

A  man  of  immense  energy,  Mr.  Mott  drove 
his  own  car  until  he  was  In  his  early  90s. 
He  was  once  an  expert  horseman  and  began 
playing  tennis  when  he  wtis  50  but  reluc- 
tantly gave  It  up  when  he  turned  75. 

Mr.  Mott  lived  In  an  18-room,  slate-rcKifed 
Georgian  house  In  Flint.  The  house,  dated 
1916  in  the  stonework,  was  named  "Apple- 
wood." 

Prom  his  office  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  16- 
story  Mott  Foundation  building  and  from 
his  back  porch  at  Applewood,  he  could  see 
many  of  the  buildings  that  resulted  from 
his  generosity. 

"Some  people  may  think  it's  a  crazy  bird 
who  does  that  sort  of  thing,"  he  once  said, 
"but  I  get  more  fun  out  of  it  than  anything 
else.  It's  a  lot  more  rewarding  than  taking 
trips  around  the  world." 

A  pipe  smoker,  Mr.  Mott  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Arrowhead  Pipe  Club  of 
Flint  and  readily  served  as  a  timekeeper  at 
plpesmoklng  contests.  After  1902,  he  re- 
frained from  drinking  except  for  trying  a 
single  mint  Julep  In  1924  which  convinced 
him,  he  said,  that  he  was  allergic  to  alcohol. 

Although  he  never  boasted  about  his  gifts, 
he  said  he  created  the  Mott  Foundation  "be- 
cause I  had  observed  how  many  well  in- 
tended Ideas  and  plans  went  astray  after  a 
man's  death." 

Mr.  Mott  married  Ethel  Culbert  Harding 
In  1900,  She  died  In  1926.  They  had  three 
children,  Almee  Mott  Butler  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Elsa  Beatrice  Mott  Ives  of  New  York 
and  Charles  Stewart  Harding  Mott  of  Flint. 


In  1927,  Mr.  Mott  married  Mlttief  Butter- 
field  Rathbun.  She  died  In  1928  and  a  year 
later  Mr.  Mott  married  Dee  Van  Balkom 
F*urey.  That  marriage  ended  In  divorce  the 
same  year. 

In  1934  Mr.  Mott  married  a  distant  cousin, 
Ruth  Mott  RawUngs,  who  survives  him.  They 
too  had  three  children,  Suzan  Elizabeth 
Mott  Webb  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Maryarme 
TurnbiUl  Mott  Meynet  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  and  Stewart  Rawllngs  Mott  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Mott  had  11  grandchildren  and  15 
great-grandchildren. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  submitting 
nominations,  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  iMr.  Bideni  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  submitting  sundr>'  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  345 1  making  further  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973.  and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  345> 
making  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


RESTORATION  OF  RURAL  ELECTRIC 
AND  TELEPHONE  DIRECT  LOAN 
PROGRAMS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  now  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business,  S. 
394,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.  394)  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  re- 
affirm that  such  funds  made  available  for 
each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  such  Act  be  fully  obligated 
in  said  year,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  pending  Bellmon  amend- 
ment. 


im 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Ir  sert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 

That  the  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  provide 
fcr  loans  to  certain  borrowers  under  the 
R  iral  Electrification  Act  of  1936  which  shall 
b(  ar  Interest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  centum  per 
ai  mum. 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Rural  Electrlflcatlon 
Alt  of  1936,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  904),  is 
aiiended  by  striking  the  second  proviso  and 
atdlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Pro- 
viled  further.  That  all  such  loans  shall  be 
se  f-liquldatlng  within  a  period  of  not  to 
eji  ceed  thlrty-flve  years,  and  any  loans  which 
ai  i  made  for  the  purpose  ot  extending  or  up- 
gi  wUng  distribution  lines  in  areas  where  less 
tt  an  three  customers  per  mile  are  or  will  be 
se  -ved  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  2 
p€  r  centum  per  annum:". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  is 
lu  der  control.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
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.  President,  the  amendment  I  pro- 

is  very  brief  and  clear.  It  simply 

that  2-percent  REA  loan  funds  shall 

available  to  REA  co-ops  that  need 

funds  to  build  lines  to  provide  serv- 

to  areas  where  the  number  of  cus- 

to  ners  is  3  per  mile  or  less. 

ifesterday,  the  distinguished  Senator 
fr^m  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  pointed 
that  one  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
a  message  to  the  President,  and  I 
with  this  purpose,  because  I  feel 
the  REA  program  is  vitally  needed. 
[  that  the  2-percent  money  is  needed 
certain  circumstances. 
3ut  I  am  concerned  about  a  different 
"  of  message  that  this  Congress,  this 
te,  may  be. sending  out  as  we  act 
this  bill.  I  am  concerned  that  we  are 
gi^hng  the  impression  to  many  American 
pejjple  that  farmers  are   greedy,  that 
are  trying  to  take  advantage  of  the 
^aye^.  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  long 
we  are  going  to  do  far  more  damage 
ve  pass  this  bill  as  it  now  stands  than 
ce  amend  it  so  that  it  conforms  to  the 
ordinal  purpose  of  the  REA  Act. 

also  would  agree  with  the  Senator 

1  Minnesota  that  he  is  probably  right 

saying  that  the  President  had  no  di- 

knowledge  of  the  action  taken  in 

ending  these  low  Interest  REA  loans. 

also  agree  with  him  in  some  of  the 

coi^iments  he  made  about  the  OMB  bu- 

There    probably    are   people 

^here  who  have  been  trying  to  do 

damage  to  this  program  for  a  long  time. 

I  hope  I  can  get  the  Senator  from 

to  see  this  bill  as  I  do,  and 

he  will  decide  to  agree  to  my 
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the  first  place,  we  should  aU  be 
ret  linded  that  this  was  Initially  Intended 
3e  a  rural  electrification  act.  It  was 
intended  to  be  a  suburban  elec- 
tion act.  Yet,  the  most  recent  fig- 
we  have  been  able  to  get  show  that 
duimg  calendar  year  1972,  the  number 
customers  per  mile  of  new  line— I 
talking  about  line  just  now  being 
constructed— averaged  14.  Fourteen  cus- 
are  served  for  each  new  mile  of 
line  that  has  been  built, 
my  State  of  Oklahoma,  which  is 
basically  an  agricultural  State,  the 
lated  number  of  customers  per  mile 
1  lew  lines  In  1972  was  7.26.  Mr.  Presi- 
in  our  State  the  average  farm  is 
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500  acres,  and  you  just  cannot  jam  7.26 
500-acre  farms  into  1  mUe.  It  takes  al- 
most a  square  mile  to  contain  500  acres. 
Therefore,  the  number  of  farmers  per 
mile  would  average  approximately  one, 
except  that  they  do  tend  to  build  their 
homes  along  the  highways  and  in  the 
areas  that  are  served  by  rural  water  dis- 
tricts and  rural  electric  services. 

So  the  problem  here  is  that  we  seem 
to  have  gotten  away  from  the  original 
intent  of  the  act,  which  was  to  serve  ag- 
riculture and  the  rural  areas;  and  we 
now  seem  to  be  serving  largely  suburbia. 
This,  to  me,  endangers  the  act  and  shows 
that  there  is  reason  for  some  review  of 
the  operation  of  this  vitally  important 
law. 

I  have  no  objection  to  seeing  the  REA 
co-ops  serve  the  types  of  customers  that 
are  indicated  when  the  number  goes  up 
to  14  per  mile.  But  these  are  not  farm 
customers.  They  are  suburban  people  who 
have  decided  to  move  to  the  countryside 
to  make  their  homes;  they  are  com- 
mercial operations  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other; they  may  be  some  kind  of  small 
industry.  The  point  is  that  they  are 
grouped  together  closely  enough  so  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  making  low-cost 
loans  for  the  simple  purpose  of  building 
the  lines  necessary  to  serve  them. 

Initially,  when  REA  started,  it  was 
necessary  to  buUd  long  lines  to  reach 
from  one  farmhouse  to  another.  But  now 
we  see  that  the  REA  serves  these  types  of 
customers,  and  I  invite  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  the  fact 
that  the  latest  figures  show  that  there 
are  14  customers  per  mile  of  new  REA 
lines. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

As  I  say,  I  have  no  objection  to  seeing 
this  kind  of  customer  served  with  REA 
electric  power.  They  need  It.  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  them  in  the  countryside.  Most 
groups  can  certainly  pay  cost  of  money 
for  the  loans  that  REA  has  to  make  to 
provide  that  service. 

I  believe  that  we  ought  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  when  we  ask  for  special 
concessions  for  this  kind  of  customer,  we 
are  simply  making  It  more  and  more 
dIfBcult  for  Congress  to  grant  low  inter- 
est loans  to  the  legitimate  customer,  the 
agricultural  type  of  customer,  who  does 
live  in  more  sparsely  populated  areas  and 
does  have  to  pay  for  it. 

The  Senator  from  Mirmesota  (Mr. 
Httmphrey)  Is  much  more  experienced, 
to  begin  with,  than  is  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  I  have  been  here  only  a  short 
time,  but  I  have  noticed  one  thing  espe- 
cially, and  that  is  that  Congress  tends  to 
be  long-suflfering,  tends  to  be.  very  often, 
tolerant  of  a  certain  amount  of  ineffi- 
ciency. But  suddenly  we  become  aware  of 
the  need  for  action,  and  we  spring  to  life. 
Then  we  act  almost  with  a  vengeance. 
Now  we  pass  every  environmental  bill 
that  any  Senator  can  think  up.  We  are 
concerned  now  with  a  cure  for  cancer 
and  with  public  health  and  safety. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  I  was 
amazed  at  the  low  esteem  In  which  the 
energy  Industry  was  held.  I  have  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Oil  Com- 


pact Commission.  I  was  appalled  at  the 
action  Congress  took  to  cripple  the  in- 
dustry at  the  very  time  it  needed  a  help- 
ing hand. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
recent  stories  in  the  newspapers.  I  will 
read  the  headlines : 

Food  Prices  at  20-Year  Record. 

Another  one  reads : 

Farm  Prices  Rise  7  Percent.  Costliest 
Month  in  26  Years. 

In  this  country,  farmers  and  rural 
Americans  once  had  a  bright  image,  but 
now  that  image  is  becoming  tarnished. 
There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  farmers 
have  been  feeding  at  the  public  trough 
for  a  long  time  and  that  now  they  are 
getting  fat  and  greedy.  I  believe  Senators 
who  are  friends  of  the  farmer,  as  I  con- 
sider both  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  myself  to  be,  should  begin  to  face  up 
to  the  responsibility  of  getting  agricul- 
ture's house  in  order.  If  we  do  not,  the 
entire  Congress  will. 

The  farm  act  expires  this  year.  I  can 
sense  a  lot  of  resistance  to  renewing  it. 
I  believe  it  will  be  a  tremendous  ca- 
tastrophe for  the  whole  country  if  farm- 
ers go  bankrupt.  We  need  to  show  respon- 
sibility. 

My  amendment  does  absolutely  no  vio- 
lence to  this  bill;  it  actually  strengthens 
the  bill,  so  far  as  agricultural  America 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  President.  REA  was  a  rural  elec- 
trification act.  I  will  read  the  language 
which  appears  on  page  25  of  the  original 
bill.  It  states  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  provide  rural  electrification  and  the 
furnishing  of  electrical  energy  to  persons 
in  rural  areas  who  are  not  receiving  cen- 
tral station  service  and  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  telephone  service  in  rural 
areas. 

This  amendment  will  not  deny  that 
service  to  the  original  customers  pro- 
vided in  the  Rural  Electrification  Act. 
This  amendment  would  help  assure  the 
continued  service  of  REA  to  American 
agriculture  and  lessen  the  chances  of  the 
day  coming  when  perhaps  the  entire  pro- 
gram would  be  repealed  by  a  hostile  Con- 
gress. 

Yesterday  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  said 
he  wanted  to  send  the  President  a  mes- 
sage. I  agree.  Obviously  somebody  down 
there  needs  a  message,  particularly  about 
agriculture.  But  I  am  concerned  now 
with  consumers  ultrasensitive  about  food 
prices.  That  message  might  cost  agricul- 
ture not  only  the  REA  program  but  other 
vitally  important  programs. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  takes 
care  of  the  legitimate  needs  of  American 
agriculture.  It  also  says  that  farmers  are 
fair  and  reasonable  citizens  who  do  not 
want  or  need  or  expect  special  favors. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  have  time  re- 
maining? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

I  feel  there  are  certain  basic  problems 
with  the  present  Rural  Electrification 
Act  and  If  REA  is  to  remain  a  viable 
force,  these  matters  need  attention  now. 
It  is  regrettable  that  such  drastic  ac- 
tion as  the  President  has  taken  was 
necessary  to  bring  these  problems  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

In  my  opinion,  the  purpose  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  was  to  bring 
electricity  to  farmers  and  ranchers  who 
were  not  being  served  by  private  power 
companies,  and  to  carry  out  that  historic 
purpose  I  support  continuation  of  the 
2-percent  loan  program.  This  means  I 
favor  2-percent  loans  to  build  and  up- 
grade distribution  lines  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  and  for  that  portion  of  generat- 
ing equipment  that  is  allocated  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  electric  power  to 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

I  do  not  favor  the  subsidization  of 
rural  electric  customers  who  are  not 
fanners  and  ranchers.  Of  the  7  million 
meters  on  REA  loans,  only  1.4  million 
serve  farms  or  ranches.  Lines  financed 
by  REA  in  1972  averaged  14  meters  per 
mile.  This  does  not  indicate  to  me  that 
a  great  many  lines  are  being  extended 
to  farflung  ranches  and  farms. 

The  substitute  we  are  now  considering" 
does  not  go  as  far  in  providing  2 -percent 
funds  as  I  would  prefer,  but  it  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction.  I  am  pleased  that 
Chairman  Talmadge  has  asked  our  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Credit  and 
Rural  Electrification,  imder  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  to  make  an  in- 
tensive study  of  REA  legislation  and 
come  up  with  some  recommendations 
for  updating  the  act. 

I  am  also  pleased  with  a  letter  to 
Chairman  Talmadge  dated  February  6, 
1973.  from  Mr.  Robert  Partridge,  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association,  in 
which  he  stated: 

Our  organization  ...  by  recent  decision 
of  our  Board,  Is  now  intensively  studying 
possible  amendments  to  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  In  the  light  of  Federal  budget 
and  outlay  strictures,  the  national  economic 
situation,  and  the  financial  conditions  of 
the  individual  rural  electric  systems.  We 
shall  try  to  have  our  recommendations  ready 
whenever  the  Committee  wishes  to  hear 
from  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Bellmon)  is  the  appropriate  step 
at  this  time.  I  agree  with  him  that  If 
we  allow  the  situation  to  go  imresolved 
and  to  drift,  and  permit  politics  to  be 
played  between  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive we  may  find  ourselves  without  an 
REA  program  with  the  lower  interest 
rates  to  serve  farmers  and  ranchers.  I 
believe  that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  sound  and  fair.  I  be- 
lieve It  will  be  acceptable  to  the  rural 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  urge  Its 
adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  correct  that  there  is  15  minutes  on  this 
amendment  for  me? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  a  rather  difficult  assignment  for  me 
to  challenge  the  amendment  of  my 
esteemed  and  good  friend  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Bkllmon),  but  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment  because  I 
frankly  believe  it  would  add  nothing  con- 
structive to  the  present  bUl.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  might  well  serve  to  confuse  the 
issue  and  completely  frustrate  the  pur- 
pose that  tiie  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  had  in  mind  when  it  re- 
ported S.  394. 

For  example,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  not  com- 
pel or  instruct  the  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  to 
reinstate  and  carry  out  a  2-percent  loan 
program.  In  fact,  it  would  not  compel 
the  Administrator  to  do  anjrthlng.  Thus, 
it  would  completely  negate  the  purpose 
of  S.  394 — to  require  the  Administrator 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion to  honor  the  law  and  carry  out  an 
REA  direct  loan  program  In  the  full 
amount  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  would  only 
permit  the  Administrator  of  RELA.  to 
make  2 -percent  loans  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  or  upgrading  lines  in  areas 
where  less  than  three  customers  per  mile 
are  or  will  be  served. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  an  exercise  in 
futility  for  Congress  to  pass  a  law  giv- 
ing the  Administrator  of  the  REA  such 
permissive  authority  and  which  would 
grant  authority  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture which  he  already  has  terminated. 
It  would  be  futile  because  at  present 
there  is  no  REA  2-percent  loan  program. 
It  Is  as  dead  as  McNamara's  goat.  There 
would  still  be  no  REA  2-percent  loan 
program  if  we  modify  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  2-percent  loans,  because 
the  issue  before  the  Senate  is  whether 
there  Is  going  to  be  a  2-percent  loan  pro- 
gram, whether  it  is  three  to  a  mile,  four 
to  a  mile,  or  10  to  a  mile. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  modify  what  is  called 
the  criteria.  There  is  great  fiexibility 
under  the  present  program.  The  Admin- 
istrator, as  I  pointed  out  yesterday  in 
the  debate,  can  lay  down  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  what  we  call  the  mix  of  2- 
percent  loans  and  loans  for  supplemental 
financing  at  higher  rates  of  Interest. 

By  the  way,  the  Senator's  amendment 
still  leaves  the  rural  telephone  bank  in- 
operative. The  rural  telephone  bank 
requires  a  mix  of  2-percent  money  and 
4-percent  money.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture action  has  also  all  but  abolished 
that  program  as  well.  For  us  to  stand 
here  in  this  body  and  to  amend  the  pro- 
gram, without  actually  requiring  that  it 
be  reestablished  will  accomplish  nothing. 

Moreover,  I  am  opposed  to  making 
these  changes  in  basic  law  here  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate.  The  committee  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  really  examine 
the  substantive  impact  of  this  amend- 
ment on  the  program  Itself. 

We  have  not  talked  to  REA  users.  We 
have  not  talked  to  legal  counsel.  We  have 
not  had  a  chance  in  committee  to  exam- 
ine the  full  ramifications  of  the  amend- 
ment. We  do  not  know  how  rural  electric 


and  rural  telephone  borrowers  would  be 
affected  by  this  amendment. 

We  have  a  disagreement  on  that.  The 
National  Rural  Electrification  Coopera- 
tive Association  says  the  average  meter 
per  mile  is  4.4.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  says  it  is  14.  However, 
I  must  point  out  that  meters  do  not  nec- 
essarily relate  to  number  of  farmers  or 
customers  per  mile. 

I  live  39  miles  out  of  Mirmeapolis.  I 
have  four  meters  on  our  29  acres.  One 
man  pays  the  bill.  So  there  are  four 
meters,  but  one  customer.  So  we  need  to 
get  a  lot  more  information  on  this  ques- 
tion than  we  now  have. 

The  American  farmer  has  no  greater 
friend  than  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  He  knows  I  am  sincere.  He 
and  I  have  worked  hand  in  hand  on  pro- 
grams that  would  benefit  rural  America. 
He  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  pending  bill. 

I  would  hope  he  would  permit  the  pro- 
posal he  has  to  go  back  to  committee. 
I  have  said  repeatedly  that  all  these  mat- 
ters need  to  be  examined,  because  that 
is  why  we  have  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rural  Credit  and  REIA,  which  is  headed 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  <  Mr. 
McGovERN ) .  who  has  indicated  that 
hearings  will  soon  be  held  on  all  of 
these  questions.  I  believe  that  is  what 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  should  be 
doing. 

Finally,  I  have  just  been  looking  at 
the  REA  Act  again.  Listen  to  this  lan- 
guage. This  is  the  law  we  are  trying  to 
restore  now: 

The  Administrator  is  authorized  and  em- 
powered— 

The  bill  before  us  changes  the  word 
"empowered"  to  the  word  "directed" — 
to  make  loans  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Dnited  States  for  rural 
electrification  and  the  furnishing  of  electri- 
cal energy  to  persons  In  rural  areas  who  are 
not  receiving  central  service  stations  and  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  and  Improving 
telephone  service  in  rural  areas.   .   .   . 

and  so  forth. 

Rural  areas  includes  what?  I  can  speak 
with  knowledge  on  what  we  mean  by 
such  areas.  I  live  in  a  rural  area.  My 
town  is  Waverly,  Mirm..  with  a  popula- 
tion of  600.  The  next  town  is  Howard 
Lake,  Minn.,  population  900.  That  is  a 
rural  area. 

Then  the  next  town  is  Waconia,  p)opu 
lation  1.100.  That  is  a  rural  area.  Then 
there  is  another  town  called  WatertowTi. 
Minn.,  popiilation  800.  That  is  a  rural 
area.  Some  of  these  areas  are  are  served 
by  Northern  States  Power.  Frankly.  I 
buy  my  power  from  Northern  States 
Power.  That  is  the  line  that  serves  my 
cause.  REA  does  not  come  down  that  far. 
The  REA  line  serves  farmer.s  to  the 
north  of  me  and  to  the  west,  and  serves 
rural  areas.  It  even  serves  a  little  gun 
club  over  there.  I  hope  that  will  not  upset 
anybody.  We  have  a  few  people  who  be- 
long to  a  little  gun  club  there,  where  we 
go  skeet  shooting  once  in  a  while,  and  we 
have  to  turn  on  the  lights  and  have  a 
little  electricity  from  an  REA  line. 
Northern  States  Power  is  not  ready  to 
put  that  line  in  there  to  give  a  few  people 
a  little  light  to  do  some  shooting.  We  go 
there  and  turn  on  the  lights  and  have  a 
little  discussion  about  who  the  best 
shot  is. 
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are  talking  about  the  best  program 
country  has  ever  had— REA.  Why 
tltiker  with  it?  When  did  the  Secretary 
Agriculture  get  a  revelation  from  on 
that  REA  ought  to  stop?  When  did 
discover  that  2-percent  loans  are 
worst  thing  that  ever  happened?  As 
natter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  2-percent 
m^ney  is  still  needed  for  the  rebuilding 
many  lines.  Two  percent  money  is 
for    modernization.    The    REA 
even  with  a  certain  amount  of 
cckitinued   subsidization   will   result   in 
bifnging  more  money  into  the  Federal 
.  than  anything  the  Secretary  of 
Afrlculture  can  do  to  modernize  agricul- 
because  It  reduces  the  cost  of  pro- 
di^ctlon.  That  Is  one  way  to  reduce  food 
I  hope  we  do  not  decide  that  we 
going  to  have  to  jack  Interest  rates  up 
a  high  level  just  because  of  some- 
's Ideology.   Few   people   obect   to 
program.  Now  they  sas^we  have  to 
some  restrictions.       '^ 
simply  say  the  administrator  of  this 
has  the  power  imder  existing 
to  make  the  mix  between  2-percent 
mfney  and  higher  Interest  rates. 

rhe  one  argument  is,  Are  you  going  to 
e  any  program  at  all?  The  other 
artument  Is,  Is  the  credit  under  the 
Ri  ral  Development  Act  program  going  to 
su  )plant  REA?  That  is  the  big  issue. 
'  The  Secretary  has  said  money  can  be 
ten  under  the  Rural  Development  Act. 
rules  or  regulations  have  yet  been 
pr*mulgated  under  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act.  The  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
is  not  prepared  as  yet  to  provide  any 
losjns  under  that  act.  No  such  loans  are 
made.  We  are  being  stalled.  The 
Rifral  Development  Act  was  not  designed 
jrovlde  credit  as  a  substitute  for  credit 
unber  the  REA  Act,  Rural  Development 
credit  Is  to  be  made  available  as  a 
suj^plement,  not  as  a  replacement  of  REIA 
credit. 

he  point  that  I  tried  to  emphasize 
;erday   was   that  even   the  General 
Co^insel  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
in  his  opinion  to  the  Administrator 
?EA,  seriously  questioned  the  legality 
rylng  to  use  rural  development  funds 
guarantees  for  rural  electrification, 
just  conclude  by  saying  that  we  pro- 
?  credit  and  money  all  over  the  world 
percent  and  2  percent  in  grants  and 
loahs,  and  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  do 
more  of  that,  we  had  better  start 
taking  a  look  at  what  we  are  doing  at 
hoirie. 

really  appeal  to  my  good  friend  from 
Ok  ahoma.  because  I  want  his  amend- 
me  It  to  be  considered  in  committee.  I 
really  believe,  and  I  say  this  most  re- 
spe:tfully,  that  we  have  the  votes  to 
?at  this  amendment.  I  would  prefer 
ave  it  considered  by  the  committee. 
I  could  privately,  try  to  convince 
to  withdraw  his  amendment, 
would  like  the  Senator,  now  that  he 
made  his  case,  to  take  that  amend- 
ment to  committee.  He  knows  he  will  get 
^arly  hearing.  He  knows  I  like  to  bend 
and  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
;.  even  when  I  think  he  is  wrong.  I 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  We 
recAgnize  that  he  has  made  a  valiant 
effc  rt  and  has  brought  us  some  valuable 
inf(  rmation,  but  I  wish  he  would  with- 
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draw  the  amendment  and  submit  it  to 
the  committee.  It  is  only  a  few  months 
before  we  will  have  to  review  the  whole 
REA  program,  because  we  are  going  to 
run  out  of  funds  in  June.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  have  to 
look  at  the  whole  program  very  soon. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  let  me 
begin  by  expressing  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, and  I  know  he  pleads  with  great 
sincerity  when  he  gives  me  the  fatherly 
advice  that  we  should  not  have  a  vote 
on  this  amendment.  I  realize  there  are 
other  issues  involved  than  just  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  2-percent  money. 

At  any  rate,  let  me  say  that  some  of 
the  points  the  Senator  raised  need  to  be 
clarified  slightly.  One  Is  the  statement 
that  the  average  was  four  customers  per 
mile.  That  is  right,  but  in  recent  years 
the  new  connections  are  averaging  14  per 
mile,  which  shows  that  the  character  of 
the  program  has  changed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Senator  refer  to  customers  or  me- 
ters? That  has  been  a  problem.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  he  is  referring  to  easterners 
or  meters. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  cannot  say  in  this 
case.  However,  my  experience  with  the 
REA  has  been  that  not  many  people  pay 
for  two  meters  if  they  can  get  away  from 
it.  There  is  a  minimum  on  meters.  And  if 
a  farmer  can  have  just  one  meter,  that 
is  the  number  he  pays  for.  It  is  extra- 
neous as  to  whether  it  is  meters  or  cus- 
tomers. There  may  be  occasions  when  a 
farmer  would  have  more  than  one 
meter.  However,  that  is  not  normally 
the  case. 

The  character  of  the  program  has 
changed.  The  national  average  is  3.9  per 
mile.  However,  there  were  14  per  mile  of 
new  line  constructed  in  1972.  The  need 
for  2-percent  money  is  not  as  great  as  it 
was  when  it  served  the  agricultural  type 
customer. 

I  would  say  that  the  question  has 
been:  What  is  a  rural  area?  It  is  indefi- 
nite. We  included,  I  believe,  50.000  as 
being  rural  in  a  bill  last  year,  and  I  agree 
with  that.  But  that  was  not  the  intention 
here.  If  we  do  not  take  steps  to  limit  this 
act  to  Its  original  intention,  we  may  wind 
up  losing  the  whole  thing,  and  that  is 
where  we  differ. 

It  Is  one  of  the  finest  acts  ever  passed 
by  Congress.  And  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
changed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  REA  is  now 
in  the  process  of  closing  loans  to  three 
locations.  One  Is  the  Colorado  Co-op,  and 
the  other  two  are  telephone  companies. 
The  new  program  Is  In  operation.  And 
5-percent  money  Is  available.  Some  of 


these  loans  will  be  closed  very  quickly 

some  of  them  perhaps  even  tomorrow 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellhon)  has  a 
great  deal  of  merit.  It  is  one  of  the  ap- 
proaches which  we  should  consider  In 
solving  the  problems  of  riu-al  electric 
financing. 

But  this  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to 
consider  this  amendment.  We  made  it 
clear  yesterday  that,  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  the  REA  2-percent  loan  program 
mandated  by  Congress,  my  Subcommittee 
on  Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Elec- 
trification will  begin  exhaustive  hearings 
on  this  matter. 

The  spur  of  the  moment  is  not  the 
proper  time  to  consider  a  substantive 
amendment  to  an  act  which  has  served 
this  country  well  for  38  years.  Such  an 
amendment  requires  careful  study. 

The  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clttre)  said  yesterday  that  there  have 
been  abuses  of  the  rural  electric  loan 
program.  He  does  not  cite  specific  abuses, 
but  the  strongest  backers  of  the  program 
would  concede  that  there  may  have  been, 
in  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  program,  a  very 
few  abuses. 

But  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  what 
abuses  may  have  occurred  In  the  past 
are  insignificant  compared  to  what  may 
occur  If  this  amendment  is  adopted 
hastily. 

To  make  2-percent  money  available  to 
every  cooperative  with  a  density  of  less 
than  three  consumers  per  mile  of  line 
would  be  ideal  for  my  State.  Every  one 
of  the  32  distribution  cooperatives  in 
South  Dakota  has  a  density  of  less  than 
three  customers  per  mile. 

It  would  be  good  for  my  State,  but  it 
may  not  be  good  for  other  States. 

There  may  well  be  instances  in  the 
Senator's  home  State  of  Oklahoma  in 
which  a  cooperative  may  serve  fewer 
than  three  customers  per  mile,  but  many 
of  those  customers  may  be  oil  pumping 
wells  with  near  100  percent  load  factor 
and  very  little  cost  of  service  to  the 
cooperative. 

If  an  electric  cooperative  has  only  one 
customer  per  mile,  but  one  of  those  cus- 
tomers is  an  aluminiun  plant  with  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars  In  annual  electric 
bills,  the  Congress  may  not  wish  to  pro- 
vide that  cooperative  2 -percent  money. 
I  wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa can  tell  us  how  many  cooperatives 
in  the  United  States  would  qualify  for 
2-percent  money  under  his  amendment. 
I  wonder  further  if  he  could  tell  us  how 
many  of  those  cooperatives  are  financial- 
ly sound  enough  to  pay  higher  rates  of 
Interest  without  raising  retail  rates  to 
the  consimier. 

And  I  wonder  how  this  provision  would 
affect  generation  and  transmission  co- 
operatives. There  is  no  specific  mention 
of  them  in  the  amendment,  and  In  many 
instances  in  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota, 
and  other  States,  the  G  ti  T's  need  2- 
percent  money  every  bit  as  badly  as  do 
the  distribution  cooperatives. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  there  is  merit  in  the  amendment, 
but  It  needs  to  be  examined  In  much 
more  detail  than  is  possible  on  the  floor 
today. 
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I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes t,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington <  Mr.  Magnuson  t ,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  60,  as  follows: 


[No.  21  Leg. 

YEAS— 29 

Bartlett 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Beall 

Curtis 

Matbias 

Bellmon 

Domenlci 

McClure 

Bennett 

Domlnlck 

Pack  wood 

Brock 

Pannln 

Percy 

Buckley 

Pong 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd, 

Griffin 

Roth 

Harry  P.,  Jr.     Gurney 

Saxbe 

Case 

Hansen 

Scott,  Va. 

Cook 

Helms 

NAYS— 60 

Taft 

Abourezk 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Alkea 

Hathaway 

Nunn 

Allen 

HoUlngs 

Pastore 

Bentsen 

Huddleston 

Pearson 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Blden 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Schwelker 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Kennedy 

Scott.  Pa. 

Cannon 

Long 

Spark  man 

ChUes 

Mansfield 

Stafford 

Chiarch 

McClellan 

Stevens 

Clark 

McGee 

Stevenson 

Dole 

McGovern 

Symington 

Eagleton 

Mclntyre 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Mondale 

Timney 

Pulbrlght 

Montoya 

Welcker 

Hart 

Moss 

VPUllams 

Haskell 

Muskle 

Young 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Baker 

Qravel 

Magnuson 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Hughes 
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So  Mr.  Bellmon's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cospwnsor  of  S.  394,  I  would  like  to  urge 
its  prompt  approval  by  the  Senate.  This 
measure,  introduced  by  Senator  Hum- 
phrey, is  designed  to  restore  the  Federal 
rural  electric  and  telephone  direct  loan 
programs. 

On  December  29. 1972.  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  that  it  was 
abandoning  the  REA  low-interest  direct 
loan  program.  In  place,  the  administra- 
tion announced  it  was  substituting  a  pro- 
gram of  5-percent  interest  insured  or 
guaranteed  loans.  This  action,  taken 
without  prior  warning  to  the  Congress  or 
affected  borrowers,  effectively  nulUfies 
the  provisions  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936,  the  Pace  amendment  of 
1944,  and  subsequent  legislation  appro- 
priating money  for  the  program.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  White 
House  have  claimed  that  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972  provides  the  au- 
thority for  cancellation  of  the  REA  di- 
rect loan  program.  But  in  drawing  upon 
the  Rural  Development  Act,  the  admin- 
istration moved  far  beyond  any  reason- 
able interpretation  of  congressional  in- 
tent. The  1972  act  in  no  way  authorizes, 
permits,  or  even  alludes  to  a  shift  away 
from  REA  direct  loans. 

Soon  after  the  December  29  announce- 
ment, I  wired  Mr.  Caspar  Weinberger, 
than  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary Butz,  urging  that  the  decision  to 
cancel  the  REA  loan  program  be  re- 
scinded immediately.  In  that  message  I 
pointed  out  the  serious  constitutional 
questions  raised  by  the  program's  termi- 
nation, the  lack  of  notice  and  opportunity 
for  comment,  and  the  strong  doubts  con- 
cerning the  adequacy  of  the  5 -percent 
insured  or  guaranteed  loan  program. 

I  received  a  reply  from  the  White 
House  under  the  signature  of  Mr.  William 
L.  Gifford  on  January  12,  1973.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
this  letter  be  orinted  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks.  With  it.  I  ask 
that  an  analysis  of  that  reply  prepared 
for  me  by  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  be  printed  for 
mj'  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  Exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
letter  Mr.  Gifford  attempts  to  justify  the 
cancellation  of  the  REA  direct  loan  pro- 
gram, stating: 

Reform  of  these  REA  loan  programs  will 
achieve  multiple  objectives.  It  eliminated  di- 
rect Federal  loans,  thereby  providing  an  op- 
portunity to  private  lenders  to  finance  the 
credit  needs  of  REA  borrowers  through  the 
use  of  Federal  guarantees. 

Had  the  Congress  wished  to  create  a 
program  to  assist  private  lenders,  I  sub- 
mit that  such  a  law  would  have  been 
passed.  However,  the  Congress — in  the 
case  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act — 
was  seeking  to  provide  opportunities  for 


rural  communities  to  finance  essential 
electric  and  telephone  service. 

One-third  of  tlie  population  of  the 
United  States  live  in  nonmetroix)hlan 
areas.  But  half  of  the  families  below  the 
poverty  level  live  there.  The  average  per 
capita  income  for  all  persons  in  rural 
areas  is  below  the  national  level — and  far 
below  the  average  in  urban  areas.  For 
people  living  in  counties  serviced  by  rural 
electric  systems,  the  average  per  capita 
income  is  even  lower. 

According  to  figures  supplied  by  tlie 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, consumers  on  the  lines  of  the 
nonprofit  rural  electric  svstems  would 
have  to  pay  to  commercial  lenders  S18.5 
million  next  year  and  every  year  m  added 
costs  under  the  administration's  5  per- 
cent formula. 

Mr.  Gifford  also  writes: 

Increased  lending  under  these  programs 
is  designed  to  facilitate  more  rapid  growlh 
In  the  financing  that  will  be  provided  by  the 
Natioiial  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative  Finance 
Corporation,  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank,  and 
other  private  lenders. 

But  again,  as  NRECA  points  out — 
The  National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative 
Finance  Corporation  was  the  creation  of  the 
rural  electric  ccoperatives  themselves  to  pro- 
vide suppleiTientary  non-governmem  financ- 
ing on  an  orderly  and  expanded  ba~is  The 
Administration  s  unexpected  termination  of 
the  REA  direct  loan  program  pulls  the  rug 
out  from  under  C.F.C  s  concurrent  loan  pro- 
gram with  the  REA  and  raises  a  host  of  legal 
problems  in  connection  with  the  substitution 
of  insured  leans  tinder  the  Rviral  Develop- 
ment Act. 

In  sparsely  populated  rural  areas,  the 
loss  of  2-percent  direct  loans  under  the 
REA  program  jeopardizes  vital  electric 
and  telephone  service.  Where  popula- 
tion densities  are  lowest,  struggling  co- 
operatives may  be  unable  to  sui-vive  un- 
der the  new  5-percent  loan  program. 
Commimities  in  Minnesota  and  many 
other  States  are  dependent  upon  these 
cooperatives  for  e.ssential  service  to  then- 
residents  and  businesses.  At  stake  is  their 
immediate  economic  well-being  and  the 
prospects  for  future  growtli  and  de- 
velopment. 

But  regardless  of  the  problem  created 
by  the  administration's  termination  of 
this  particular  program,  a  much  deeper 
and  more  fundamental  issue  is  involved. 
If  the  executive  branch  can  unilaterally 
cast  aside  the  Rural  Electrification  Act, 
then  which  of  our  laws  is  secure? 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  seen  im- 
poimdments  of  fiscal  1973  appropriations 
for  rural  programs  mount  to  nearly  SI. 5 
billion.  Not  only  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act,  but  also  the  Water  Bank  Act.  the 
rural  environmental  assistance  program, 
rural  water,  community  waste  disposal, 
subsidized  housing  and  emergency  disas- 
ter loans — all  of  these  laws  and  programs 
have  been  abandoned  by  the  executive 
branch  without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

These  actions  pose  a  grave  threat  to 
the  integinty  of  our  laws  and  to  the  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances  against  the 
abuse  of  power  as  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

By  passing  S.  394,  the  Congress  can 
respond  firmly  to  the  usurpation  of 
power  rightfully  vested  in  the  Senate 
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and  House  of  Representatives.  This 
r  leasure  requires  that  the  provisions  of 
t  le  Rural  Electrtflcatlon  Act  be  carried 
0  at.  It  reafBrms  the  clearly  expressed  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  that  insured  or 
giaranteed  loan  authority  under  the 
F  ural  Development  Act  may  be  utilized 
as  a  supplement — but  not  a  replace- 
n  ent — for  the  REA  2-percent  direct  loan 
p  rogram. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
Uie  Senate  to  swiftly  approve  this  im- 
pprtant  measure. 

Exhibit  1 

The  Whiti:  House, 
Waahington,  DC,  January  12,  1973. 
rfon.  Walthi  p.  Mondau;. 
VS.  Senate. 
TX(ashinffton,  D.C. 

ZymAR  Senator  Mondale:  This  Is  In  reply 
td  your  recent  telegram  concerning  1973 
U  nding  for  direct  Government  loans  at  2% 
Interest  to  rural  electric  enterprises. 

On  December  29,  1972,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  the  REA  elec- 
tilc  and  telephone  2%  direct  Federal  loan 
p:  ograms  are  being  converted  to  Insured  and 
gi  laranteed  loan  programs  at  somewhat  high- 
interest  rates  effective  January  1,  1973. 
action  was  made  possible  by  the  en- 
actment of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
!  72  which  provided  very  broad  authorities 
make  guaranteed  and  Insured  loans  to 
fiiiance  aU  types  of  community  development 
p:  ograms. 
jlTiese  programs  are  among  those  selected 
consideration  for  termination,  reduc- 
or  reform  as  part  of  the  continuing 
refvlew  of  Federal  programs  to  identify  those 
are  no  longer  needed,  are  relatively  In- 
are  excessively  costly  In  terms  of 
tllelr  results,  are  of  relatively  low  priority, 
are  unnecessary  as  direct  Federal  activl- 
because  their  objectives  can  be  well 
ved  by  private  or  State/local  action.  This 
lew  was  intensified  as  part  of  the  effort 
hold  1973  Federal  budget  outlays  to  $250 
billon  and  keep  the  outstanding  public  debt 
thin  the  statutory  limit  of  9465  billion 
tl  rough  June  30,  1973. 

Reform  of  these  REA  loan  programs  will 
a(  hieve  multiple  objectives : 

It  eliminates  direct  Federal  loans,  there- 
providing  an  opportunity  to  private  lend- 
to  finance  the  credit  needs  of  REA  bor- 
through  the  vuae  of  Federal  guaran- 
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It  substitutes  Interest  rates  more  attuned 
tc  today's  lending  rates  for  the  outmoded  2  % 
ra  te  which  was  established  in  the  mid  1930's 
w  len  the  corresponding  Treasury  borrowing 
ra  te  was  less  than  2  % . 

Since  Insured  and  guaranteed  loans  will 
n(  t  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the  budget 
aid  on  the  public  debt.  It  will  be  possible 
to  provide  increased  loan  resources  for  REA 
b<  rrowers  within  the  President's  8250  bll- 
lldn  spending  goal  for  FY  1973,  and  budget- 
ary stringencies  In  future  years  need  no 
lo  iger  restrict  the  availability  of  capital  for 
tl:  ese  cooperatives. 

Increased  lending  under  these  programs  is 
111  signed  to  facilitate  more  rapid  growth  In 
ti  B  financing  that  will  be  provided  by  the 
Ni  ktlonal  Rtiral  Utilities  Cooperative  Finance 
C(irporatlon  (CFC) ,  the  Rural  Telephone 
Bi  nk,  and  other  private  lenders. 

Effective  January  1, 1973,  all  REA  loans  wUl 
b«  made  as  guaranteed  and  Insured  loans 
under  the  authority  of  Section  104  of  the 
R  u^l  Development  Act.  In  order  to  meet 
m  >rfl  fully  the  needs  of  REA  borrowers,  an 
ac  dltlonal  $200  million  in  loan  authority  will 
b<  made  available  over  and  above  current 
al  ocatlons.  This  will  provide  a  total  loan 
ax  thorlty  of  $618  million  for  rural  electric 
loins  and  1145  million  for  rural  telephone 
Jo  ins  In  fiscal  year  1973.  These  funds  are  In 


addition  to  loans  available  to  REA  borrow- 
ers from  private  sources. 

Loans  to  electric  and  telephone  coopera- 
tives will  be  made  on  an  Insured  basis  at 
5  percent  Interest.  (Guaranteed  loans  also 
wUl  bo  available  to  electric  cooperatives 
where  private  capital  Is  available  on  .idvan- 
tageous  terms.)  This  rate  Is  still  substantially 
lower  than  the  comparable  yield  on  long- 
term  Treasury  securities,  and  even  lower 
than  conunercial  credit  rates.  Loans  to  com- 
mercial power  companies  and  commercial 
telephone  companies  will  be  guaranteed  at 
market  rates  of  Interest.  Guaranteed  and  In- 
sured loans  under  the  Rural  Development  Act 
will  supplement  the  availability  of  credit 
from  the  private  electric  bank — "CFC",  the 
Riu-al  Telephone  Bank,  and  other  private 
lenders. 

Many  details  of  this  transition  from  the 
authorities  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended,  to  the  authorities  of 
the  Rural  Development  Act  will  require  time 
to  work  out.  Borrowers  and  other  Interested 
parties  will  be  advised  of  the  necessary 
changes  in  loan  requirements  and  loan  proc- 
essing as  rapidly  as  p>oeslble.  Every  effort  wlU 
be  made  to  expedite  these  new  programs  In 
order  to  meet  the  expanding  needs  of  REA 
borrowers. 

I  hope  that  the  foregoing  satisfactorily  ex- 
plains the  reasons  for  the  actions  being  taken 
on  these  programs. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  L.   GirroRD, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President. 


National  Rural  Electric 

Cooperative  Association'. 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  V/ alter  P.  Mondale, 
U.S.  Ser.ate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Mondalf  :  I  hope  the  enclosed 
analysis  of  points  raised  In  Mr.  William  L. 
Glfford's  letter  of  January  12.  1973,  concern- 
ing termination  of  the  REA  direct  loan  pro- 
gram for  rural  electric  borrowers,  will  be 
helpful.  Please  give  me  a  call  if  you  find 
additional  Information  is  needed. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Partridge, 
Executive  Vice  President. 
Enclosure. 


Analysis  of  Points  Containkd  in  Lmra 
Dated  January  12,  1973,  and  Directed  to 
Senator  Walter  P,  Mondale  by  William 
L.  GiFFORD,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President 

Page  1,  paragraph  5:  "It  eliminates  direct 
Federal  loans,  thereby  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity to  private  lenders  to  finance  the  crodlt 
needs  of  REA  borrowers  through  the  use  of 
Federal  guarantees." 

The  Administration's  concern  In  "provid- 
ing an  opportunity  to  private  lenders"  is 
duly  noted,  but  In  this  period  of  high  Interest 
rates  the  money  leaders  seem  to  be  doing 
very  well  for  themselves  without  more  op- 
portunities being  funneled  to  them  by  the 
White  House.  The  Congress  has  been  inter- 
ested in  reserving  some  opportunities  for 
people  who  live  and  work  in  the  rtiral  areas 
of  America,  where  the  need  for  economic 
backing   continues   to  be   critical. 

Census  returns  demonstrate  that  although 
only  about  one-third  of  the  p>opulation  live 
in  non-metropolitan  areas,  half  of  the  fam- 
ilies below  the  poverty  level  live  there.  The 
average  per  capita  income  for  all  (>ersons  in 
rural  areas  is  below  the  national  level  and  far 
below  the  average  in  urban  areas.  The  average 
per  capita  income  for  all  persons  living  In 
counties  served  by  rural  electric  systems 
(REA  borrowers)  Is  even  lower. 

The  Administration's  "opportunity  to  pri- 
vate lenders"  simply  means  that  consumers 
on  the  lines  of  the  nonprofit  rural  electric 
systems  will  dig  out  of  their  pockets  918  >4 


million  more  next  year  and  every  year  to  pay 
the  commercial  moneylenders.  This  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  REA  2%  interest  rate 
which  goes  Into  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  the 
Administration's  5%  rate  under  the  Rural 
Development  Act  which  goes  to  the  "private 
lenders,"  based  on  the  announced  9618  mil- 
lion program.  If  that  loan  level  and  Interest 
rate  should  be  maintained,  then  rural  users 
of  electricity  will  have  similar  Increments 
of  additional  Interest  added  to  their  electric 
bills  each  year  so  that  ten  years  from  now 
the  additional  levy  for  the  benefit  of  Wall 
Street  amounts  to  more  than  9185  million 
per  year. 

Page  1,  paragraph  6:  "It  substitutes  Inter- 
est rates  more  attuned  to  today's  lending 
rates  for  the  outmoded  2%  rate  which  was 
established  In  the  mid  1930's  when  the  cor- 
responding Treasury  borrowing  rate  was  less 
than  2% " 

Aside  from  the  merits  of  a  2%  Interest 
rate — that  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  chooses  to  overlook — the  REA  loans 
program  and  the  2%  Interest  rate  on  those 
loans  was  determined  by  the  Congress  and 
has  been  maintained  by  the  Congress  on  the 
basis  of  careful  and  detailed  annual  review 
of  the  program  and  Its  capital  needs.  Neither 
the  White  House  staff  nor  the  President  him- 
self has  the  prerogative  of  setting  aside  those 
laws  and  programs  It  chooses  not  to  admin- 
ister. Under  the  historic  balance  of  powers 
provided  in  the  Constitution,  the  proper 
course  of  action  would  be  for  the  President 
to  recommend  to  the  Congress  "Interest  rates 
more  attuned  to  today's  lending  rates." 

Page  1,  paragraph  7:  "Since  Insured  and 
guaranteed  loans  will  not  have  a  substan- 
tial Impact  on  the  budget  and  on  the  public 
debt,  It  will  be  possible  to  provide  Increased 
loan  resources  for  REA  borrowers  within  the 
President's  9250  bllUon  spending  goal  for  FY 
1973,  and  budgetary  stringencies  in  future 
years  need  no  longer  restrict  the  availability 
of  capital  for  these  cooperatives." 

Somebody  on  the  White  House  staff  Is  en- 
gaged In  some  cloudy  thinking.  The  Insured 
5%  Interest  loans  program  announced  by 
the  Administration  has  about  the  same  im- 
pact on  the  budget  and  on  the  public  debt 
that  the  REA  2%  direct  loan  program  had. 
The  chief  difference  is  that  the  benefit  goes 
to  the  "private  lenders"  Instead  of  to  rural 
consumers  of  electric  service. 

The  difference  between  5%  Interest  charged 
to  the  nonprofit  electric  systems  and  the 
market  rate  which  lenders  will  charge  will 
have  to  come  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  and 
it  will  be  every  bit  as  great  as  the  difference 
between  the  2%  Interest  rate  on  REA  direct 
loans  and  the  cost  of  money  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  If  there  is  a  subsidy  involved  in 
Interest  rate  differentials,  this  Is  now  a  sub- 
sidy for  Wall  Street  Instead  of  for  rural 
people. 

Page  2,  paragraph  1:  "Increased  lending 
under  these  programs  Is  designed  to  facilitate 
more  rapid  growth  in  the  financing  that  will 
be  provided  by  the  National  Rural  Utilities 
Coperative  Finance  Corporation  (CFC),  the 
Rural  Telephone  Bsoik,  and  other  private 
lenders." 

The  National  Rural  Utilities  Cooperative 
Finance  Corporation  was  the  creation  of  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives  themselves  to  pro- 
vide supplementary  non-Government  financ- 
ing on  an  orderly  and  expanding  basis.  The 
Administration's  unexpected  termination  of 
the  REA  direct  loans  program  pulls  the  rug 
out  from  under  CPC's  concurrent  loan  pro- 
gram with  REA,  and  raises  a  host  of  legal 
problems  In  connection  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  Insured  loans  under  the  totally  dif- 
ferent Rural  Development  Act  which  was  not 
created  In  Congress  for  this  purpose. 

If  the  Administration  sincerely  desired  "to 
facilitate  more  rapid  growth  in  the  financ- 
ing that  wUl  be  provided  by  .  .  .  (CFC)," 
then  It  needed  only  to  Implement  the  ad- 
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vlsory  language  on  the  use  of  deferred  re- 
payment of  principal  on  REA  loans,  con- 
tained in  every  Agricultural  Appropriations 
Committee  report  since  1970 : 

"The  conference  on  the  1971  appropria- 
tion bill  also  provided  the  following  lan- 
guage In  its  report : 

"  'The  Conferees  have  considered  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  language  contained  in  the 
House  and  Senate  Committee  reports  recom- 
mending that  the  REA  Administrator  defer 
repayments  of  principal  on  certain  rural 
electrification  loans.  After  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  Comptroller  General's  letter, 
dated  September  28,  1970,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Conferees  are 
In  agreement  that  there  is  authority  in  Sec- 
tions 4  and  12  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
to  follow  both  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittee recommendations,  and  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator, where  he  finds  the  financial 
condition  of  a  borrower  Is  sound  and  where 
the  Government's  Interest  is  adequately 
safeguarded,  may,  in  exercising  such  author- 
ity, proceed  as  follows:  (a)  by  deferment  of 
repayments  of  principal  on  outstanding  loans 
for  a  period  of  three  years  in  addition  to  any 
previous  periods  of  deferment:  and  (b)  by 
deferment  period  normally  granted  on  new 
loans  made  after  the  date  of  this  report  for 
a  period  of  three  years  in  addition  to  the 
deferment  period  normally  gratned  on  new 
loans  under  pre-existing  practice.  Such  de- 
ferments may  be  made  to  meet  local  needs 
or  where  desired  by  REA  electrification  bor- 
rowers to  voluntarily  Invest  amounts  equiv- 
alent to  the  amounts  of  principal  to  be  so 
deferred  in  securities  of  the  National  Rural 
Utilities  Cooperative  Finance  Corporation. 
It  is  expected  by  the  Conferees  that  the  REA 
Administrator  will  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  actions  taken  by  the  REA 
Administrator  pursuant  hereto  when  he 
appears  before  the  Committees  to  be  heard 
on  appropriations  for  REA  for  fiscal  year 
1972.'  " 

Page  2,  In  paragraph  2:  "In  order  to  meet 
more  fully  the  needs  of  REA  borrowers,  an 
additional  9200  million  loan  authority  will 
be  made  available  over  and  above  current 
allocations.  This  will  provide  a  total  loan 
authority  of  9618  million  for  rural  electric 
loans  .  .  ." 

Congress  already  had  appropriated  9595 
million  for  REA  direct  loans  in  fiscal  year 
1973.  The  difference  between  that  figure  and 
the  one  announced  by  the  White  House  is 
923  million,  not  9200  million.  In  any  event, 
the  delay  In  the  loan-making  process  brought 
about  by  the  Administration's  abrupt  termi- 
nation of  loans  under  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Act  makes  full  use  of  9618  million  by 
June  30  unlikely. 

amendment   no.   17 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  17. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  There  are  conversa- 
tions taking  place  in  many  parts  of  the 
Chamber.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  entitled  to  be  heard  on  his 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  weU  taken.  Senators  will 
please  take  their  seats,  and  let  us  have 
order  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  he  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McClure's  amendment  (No.  17) 
is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  20,  after  "3",  insert  "(a)". 

On  page  3,  between  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
"(b)",  as  follows: 

"(b)  Section  4  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (7  U.8.C.  904). 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  'Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  all  loans  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

"'(1)  A  qualified  borrower  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  direct  loan  on  the  total  amount 
of  the  approved  loan  at  a  rate  of  2  per  centum 
per  annum  If,  on  the  basis  of  the  time  In- 
terest earned  ratio  and  the  debt  service 
coverage  prescribed  in  REA  Bulletin  20-14 
(as  In  effect  In  July  1972),  the  time  Interest 
earned  ratio  of  such  borrower  Is  less  than 
1.5  or  the  debt  service  coverage  of  such 
borrower  Is  less  than  1.25. 

"•(2)  A  qualified  borrower.  If  the  time 
Interest  earned  ratio  of  such  borrower  is  1.5 
and  above  and  the  debt  service  coverage  is 
1.26  and  above,  shall  be  entitled  to  loans  In 
the  following  amounts,  based  on  the  plant 
revenue  ratio  as  defined  In  REA  Bulletin 
20-14  (as  In  effect  In  July  1972)  : 

" '  (I)  a  direct  loan  at  a  rate  of  2  per  cen- 
tum per  annum  for  one-half  of  the  amount 
of  the  approved  loan  and  an  Insured  loan  at 
a  rate  of  5  per  centum  per  annum  for  one- 
half  of  the  amount  of  the  approved  loan, 
when  the  plant  revenue  ratio  is  9.01  and 
above; 

"  '(11)  a  direct  loan  at  a  rate  of  2  per  cen- 
tum per  annum  for  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
of  the  approved  loan  and  an  Insured  loan 
at  a  rate  of  5  per  centum  per  annum  for 
three-fourths  of  the  amount  of  the  approved 
loan,  when  the  plant  revenue  ratio  Is  8.01 
to  9; 

"  "(111)  an  insured  loan  at  a  rate  of  5  per 
centum  per  annum  for  the  total  amount 
of  the  approved  loan,  when  the  plant  rev- 
enue ratio  is  8  and  below.'  " 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

"Hie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  may  proceed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  purposes  of  this 
amendment  were  stated  by  me  in  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  bill  yesterday,  and  I 
shall  take  very  little  time  to  explain  it 
further,  but,  just  as  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  by  the  amendment  just  de- 
feated, was  seeking  a  means  by  which 
we  can  guarantee  to  the  people  of  this 
country  the  extension  and  not  the  end 
of  an  REA  loan  program,  so  my  amend- 
ment seeks  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  in 
a  different  way.  It  seeks  to  find  a  formula 
by  which  we  can  guarantee  that  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers'  money  in  the  2-percent 
loan  fimd  is  used  only  where  it  is  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Rural 
Electric  cooperatives  that  seek  this  kind 
of  financing,  and  to  provide  a  flexible 
formula  for  the  blending  of  the  2 -per- 
cent loan  and  the  5 -percent  loan  funds 
up  to  the  point  where  the  REA  is  suf- 
ficiently strong  financially  to  be  able  to 
pay  the  market  interest  rate. 

If  there  has  been  criticism  of  the  REA 
loan  program  as  we  know  there  has  been, 
it  has  been  in  the  area  where  we  have 
granted  loans  that  were  not  justified  by 
the  necessity  and  need  of  the  REA.  There 


are  some  REA's  and  some  6  percent  of 
them,  about  88  in  the  United  SUtes,  that 
are  in  such  financial  condition  that  they 
desperately  need  this  assistance,  and  it 
should  be  made  available  to  them.  There 
are  others  that  do  not  need  it.  We  should 
not  ask  the  taxpayers  to  pay  the  bill  to 
give  all  those  who  are  in  those  groups 
that  do  not  need  the  assistance  and  all 
those  that  fit  between  the  two  extremes 
that  have  the  degree  of  need  which  is 
measurable  and  which  the  formula  con- 
tained in  my  amendment  seeks  to  meas- 
ure and  to  guarantee.  The  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  to  guarantee  that 
they  will  not  be  deprived  of  the  funds 
while  Congress  and  the  administration 
debate  the  question  of  constitutional  ju- 
risdiction, a  question  which  by  necessity 
would  end  up  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Without  my  proposed  amendment,  I 
believe  that  S.  394  will  be  vetoed.  As- 
suming, even  after  long  debate,  requiring 
considerable  time,  that  the  veto  could  be 
overridden,  can  Congress  guarantee  that 
funds  will  become  available? 

My  amendment  is  offered  based  on  two 
assumptions.  One,  that  It  will  meet  the 
desire  for  necessarj-  budget  expenditures, 
thereby  guaranteeing  executive  support. 
Two.  th&t  the  5-percent  Insured  loans 
promised  by  the  administration  will  in- 
deed exist  at  the  time  they  are  required. 

If  either  of  the  two  assumptions  is 
proved  incorrect,  then  Congress  will 
have.  In  my  opinion,  no  choice  but  to 
engage  in  a  necessarily  protracted  debate 
with  the  administration,  with  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  being  hurt  in  the 
meantime. 

For  that  reason,  I  urge  support  for 
this  amendment  so  that  we  can  meet 
both  the  need  to  fight  Inflation  and  the 
need  to  fight  Infiatlon  and  the  need  to 
strengthen  rural  America. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Idaho.  I  am 
pleased  indeed  to  offer  my  support  to  his 
amendment.  I  think  it  should  be  under- 
stood by  everyone  in  this  Chamber  that 
if  we  are  really  concerned  for  what  this 
bill  strives  to  do  for  the  REA  coopera- 
tives, there  is  every  reason  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McCltjre)  . 

I  say  that  because  his  amendment  pro- 
vides that  for  those  REA  cooperatives 
able  to  demonstrate  an  inability  to  pay 
5  percent  and  remain  in  business,  they 
will  be  assured  that  2-percent  money  will 
be  made  available  to  them,  as  it  has  been 
for  30-some-odd  years. 

It  was  back  in  the  early  1930's  when 
the  2-percent  Interest  rate  on  REA  loans 
became  effective.  At  that  time,  the  prime 
rate  was  about  1.9  percent.  There  has 
been  no  change  over  the  period  of  more 
than  three  decades  in  that  Interest  rate. 

With  the  size  of  the  Imbalance  In  the 
budget,  with  the  enormous  demands 
placed  on  the  taxpayer's  dollar  for  many 
programs  throughout  America,  there  is 
no  longer  any  valid  reason  to  think  that 
this  interest  rate  should  continue  for 
REA  cooi>eratlves  that  have  the  ability 
to  pay  5  percent.  That  is  still  a  great 
rate,  and  it  Is  a  far  lower  rate  than  is 
available  in  the  common  market  for  any 
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>rdlnary  kind  of  business.  It  does  face 
ip  to  the  problem  that  Is  so  much  not 
mly  on  the  mind  of  the  President  of  the 
Jnited  States,  but  also  on  the  minds  of 
countless  millions  of  American  taxpay- 
ers who  know  perfectly  well  what  un- 
I  :ontrolled  inflation  means. 

If  we  are  going  to  get  a  "handle"  on 

I  »ur  spending  and  be  able  to  exercise  some 

liscenmient  on  priorities  that  the  public 

:  low  demands,  I  think  there  is  every  rea- 

»n  to  support  the  amendment  offered 

)y  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 

I  say  that  as  one  who  happens  to  own 

I  >ne  share  of  REA  stock.  My  little  town 

n  western  Wyoming  is  serviced  by  the 

:  jower  Valley  Power  &  Light.  Less  than 

:    weeks  ago,  as  I  recall,  there  were  a 

!  lumber  of  people  in  my  ofiQce  from  all 

over  Wyoming  representing  various  co- 

i  »peratives.  and  I  told  them  then  that 

:   would  support  any  effort  to  assure  as- 

i  istance  for  the  cooperatives  in  my  State 

1  uid  throughout  the  country  that  are  un- 

uble  to  pay  5  percent  on  the  moneys 

1  ivailable  to  them  through  the  loan  pro- 

I  ;ram.  That  is  precisely  what  the  pending 

I  amendment  would  seek  to  do. 

I  suspect  there  will  be  some  votes — I 
:  lope  not  many — but  imdoubtedly  some 
'  (rill  be  cast  against  this  amendment,  not 
1  >ecause  it  is  without  merit,  not  because 
it  does  not  answer  the  tough  problem 
1  hat  is  being  posed  by  the  REA  coopera- 
ives  in  this  country,  but  rather  by  those 
vho  seek  a  confrontation  between  Con- 
I  ress  and  the  President  of  the  United 
\  >tates. 

There  are  those  who  place  politics 
i.head  of  national  need.  I  do  not  think 
ihere  is  any  question,  in  this  Instance, 
1  >ut  that  the  pattern  seems  to  be  de- 
eloping,  as  I  read  the  newspapers,  that 
here  are  those  who  seek  a  showdown 
'  Pith  the  President,  who  want  to  insist 
1  hat  it  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
(  xecutlve  branch  of  the  Government  to 
;  pend  all  of  the  moneys  appropriated  by 
I  :!ongress. 

Let  me  say  to  those  persons  who  cling 
1  0  this  point  of  view  that  they  do  not 
:  ■ead  correctly  the  feelings  and  the  senti- 
;  nents  of  the  average  taxpaying  citizen 
I  rf  this  coimtry. 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  at  all,  Mr. 
:  'resident,  that  the  majority  of  Amer- 
;  cans  are  solidly  behind  the  President  of 
ihe  United  States  in  his  tough  fight  to 
'  (ring  down  spending  to  a  sizable  propor- 
1  ion  so  as  to  halt  or  slow  down  the  wild 
:  Ires  of  inflation. 

I  therefore  hope  that  we  can  rise  above 

]  lolitics.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able,  this 

1  .ftemoon,  on  this  vote  now,  to  address 

I  >urselves  to  the  larger  problem  that  con- 

(  ems  all  208  million  Americans,  in  taking 

( ill  such  steps  as  now  are  afforded  to  us 

1  o  see  that  we  act  in  a  responsible  man- 

:  ler,  to  see  that  we  make  certain  that  the 

:  Ine  programs  implemented  by  the  REA 

<  iver  the  years  shall  not  be  slowed  down, 

o  insure  that  they  shall  be  properly 

unded,  but  not  to  require  the  President 

ly  mandate  to  regardless  of  need  spend 

I  ill  of  the  money  that  is  made  available 

o  him  as  this  bill  unamended  would.  I 

hink  that  this  bill,  with  the  McClure 

iimendment  in  it,  will  be  a  step  in  the 

lirection  that  most  Americans  will  say 

Pill  serve  the  highest  public  interest. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the  Mc- 
Clure amendment  their  support. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  for  his 
remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick). 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Idaho.  My  colleagues,  some  years 
ago,  in  my  State,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  true 
in  other  States,  there  was  a  considerable 
battle  going  on  between  the  REA's  and 
the  public  utility  companies,  the  so- 
called  private  investment  companies. 

It  WIS  a  distressing  thing  to  me  be- 
cause what  was  creating  this  fight  was 
the  fact  that  are  is  which  the  private  in- 
vestment companies  had  not  been  willing 
to  serve  before,  because  of  a  low-popula- 
tion ratio,  was  being  filled  with  people, 
at  which  point  they  wanted  to  get  in,  and 
that  was  an  area  where  the  REA's  had 
served  before. 

In  order  to  try  to  bring  this  thing  to  a 
head.  I  had  the  audacity — I  suppose  one 
would  say — to  introduce  a  bill  which 
would  have  abolished  all  2-percent  in- 
terest money.  The  REA's.  predictably, 
gave  me  a  real  blast.  I  went  to  the  State 
meeting  and  reported  on  the  bill,  point- 
ing out  to  them  that  the  American  peo- 
ple were  providing  2-percent  money  out 
of  their  tax  money,  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernment was  borrowing  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  6  percent,  and  a  private  citizen 
could  not  get  a  loan  for  less  than  8  per- 
cent; that  over  a  period  of  years  there 
was  little  or  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  2-percent  money  was  eventually  go- 
ing to  be  killed  off. 

I  recommended  to  them  at  that  time 
that  they  start  looking  into  the  methods 
of  setting  up  a  bank  such  as  the  Farmers 
Loan  Bank  and  that  they  start  doing 
other  things  of  this  nature  to  find  alter- 
native sources  of  funding  for  the  REA, 
as  opposed  to  just  the  2-percent  money. 
To  my  surprise,  I  found  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  membership  of  the  REA's 
who  were  present  at  this  meeting  were 
in  agreement  with  me. 

Recently,  following  the  proposed  cut- 
backs in  the  loan  funds,  I  had  a  meeting 
with  my  own  State  REA  people.  I  re- 
ported again  that  we  were  going  to  have 
problems  with  the  2-percent  money,  and 
I  pointed  out  to  them  what  I  hope  other 
States  have  done — I  do  not  know  how 
many  have  done  so.  In  our  State  we  have 
created,  under  our  public  utilities  com- 
mission, franchise  areas.  The  State,  in 
other  words,  is  growing  sufficiently 
strong  so  that  each  of  the  REA's  has  its 
own  area  to  work  in,  and  a  private  utility 
company  has  its  own  area;  and  if  one  of 
them  wants  to  expand  Into  another  area, 
it  has  to  go  through  the  State  commis- 
sion in  order  to  get  permission  to  do  so. 

This  has  cut  down  very  largely  on  the 
fights  between  the  REA  and  the  private 
investment  companies.  But  It  has  not — 
if  I  may  say  so — cut  down  on  the  degree 
of  disagreement  that  has  existed,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  so  ably  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  on  the  use  of  2  percent 
money  at  a  time  when  the  Government  Is 
passing  a  great  deal  more  than  that  in 
order  to  get  the  funds  together  just  to 
provide  the  necessary  resources  for  the 
rest  of  the  governmental  structure. 


The  present  head  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  REA,  Mr.  Hamil,  Is  from  my 
home  State.  He  is  a  very  fine  administra- 
tor. He  has  been  working  for  years  to  try 
to  find  a  method  of  distribution  of  funds 
which  would  be  of  assistance  to  those 
REA's  v/hich  need  2  percent  money  and 
which  would  provide  other  sources  of 
funding  for  those  which  do  not. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  present 
formula  that  is  being  used  down  there — 
and  this  is  what  I  wanted  to  make  sure 
of  from  the  Senator  from  Idaho — is  sub- 
stantially along  the  lines  of  the  amend- 
ment presented  here.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  expired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado  5 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  the  formula  used  here  uses  the  same 
three  criteria  in  the  same  way  that  has 
been  worked  out  between  the  REA  and 
CFC.  The  CFC  funds  are  not  directly 
involved  in  this  amendment;  but  the 
blend  which  was  created  in  the  formula 
between  REA  and  CFC  is  blended  be- 
tween REA  2  percent  and  5  percent 
moneys  upon  exactly  the  same  criteria. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  So,  in  effect,  what 
the  Senator  is  doing  is  using  a  formula 
which  has  worked  quite  adequately  be- 
tween CFC  and  REA,  and  using  it  In 
terms  of  2  percent  and  5  percent  money. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  That  is  correct.  It  was 
a  formula  worked  out  between  REA  and 
CFC,  and  it  has  the  support  of  the  Rural 
Electric  Cooperatives. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  think  that  Is  impor- 
tant, and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  em- 
phasized—namely, the  formula  has  the 
support  of  the  REA  cooperatives. 

It  is  a  formula  which  Is  not  new.  It  is 
a  formula  which  has  been  used  before. 
It  is  a  formula  which  does  take  into 
account  the  demands  on  the  tax  funds 
which  people  are  paying  into  this  Gov- 
ernment day  by  day  and  month  by 
month. 

It  seems  to  me  perfect  nonsense  for 
us  to  be  putting  up  a  debt  limit  and 
then  raising  it  every  year,  and  some- 
times twice  a  year — and  it  then  does  not 
become  a  debt  limit;  and  in  order  to  fi- 
nance that  debt,  we  go  out  and  borrow 
from  our  own  taxpayers  at  a  rate  which  is 
far  higher  than  that  at  which  we  are 
giving  money  away.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  be  doing  that  any 
longer,  particular  when  we  do  not  abso- 
lutely need  to  do  so. 

I  am  happy  to  support  this  amend- 
ment, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
for  a  minute  or  two  of  my  distingmshed 
colleague's  time  to  join,  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms,  in  support  of  the  Hum- 
phrey measure. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  program  in  our 
State  that  enjoys  a  broader  or  a  deeper 
bipartisan  support  than  our  Rural  Elec- 
trification Program.  As  a  result  of  it, 
Minnesota  was  privileged — as  most 
States  have  been — to  have  modern,  low- 
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cost  electrical  service  into  areas  which 
were  not  served  before.  The  need  for 
our  rural  electrification  assistance  2  per- 
cent loan  program  is  just  as  important 
today  as  it  was  the  day  the  program  was 
created.  Because  of  the  increased  de- 
mand for  electricity,  the  increased  de- 
mand for  modernization  of  electrical 
service  is  just  as  compelling  and  as  nec- 
essary in  rural  America  as  it  was  30 
years  ago. 

If  this  program  is  damaged,  if  the  2 
percent  money  is  largely  denied  or  elimi- 
nated, it  means  that  the  areas  that  need 
it  the  most — virtually  all  the  rural  areas 
of  Minnesota  and  most  States — will  not 
be  served  in  the  way  they  must  be  served 
if  family  farming  and  rural  America  are 
to  have  a  chance  to  survive  and  to  pros- 
per. 

This  is  a  modest  program.  It  is  a  small 
program.  It  does  not  bulk  large  in  the 
budget  at  all.  If  rural  electrification  as 
we  have  known  it  is  destroyed,  I  think 
that,  more  than  anything  else  Congress 
or  the  Executive  can  do,  it  will  be  an 
eloquent,  unquestioned  statement  by  the 
American  Government  that  we  have  de- 
cided, finally  and  oflficially,  to  turn  our 
bsick  on  rural  America.  I  will  not  stand 
for  it.  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  support 
the  Humphrey  measure. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  manner  in 
which  It  was  done  raises  the  profoundest 
constitutional  issue.  If  the  President  of 
the  United  States  possesses  power  which 
permits  him  to  deal  with  congressional 
enactments  as  though  they  were  simply 
advisory  in  character,  if  he  can  elim- 
inate, alter,  delete,  or  obliterate  a  pro- 
gram at  his  option,  unilaterally,  as 
though  he  has  some  sort  of  imperial 
power  which  exceeds  those  found  in  the 
Constitution,  then  we  have  a  different 
system  of  govenunent,  a  presidential  sys- 
tem of  government,  not  a  representative 
system  of  goverrunent,  as  I  have  thought, 
and  as  I  think  a  plain  and  clear  reading 
of  the  Constitution  suggests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  I  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  So  it  is  not  only  a 
question  of  blocking  an  attempt  to  turn 
this  Nation's  back  on  rural  America,  but 
it  is  a  more  fundamental  principle  of 
whether  we  have  a  representative  system 
of  government. 

For  that  reason,  I  hope  the  resolution 
will  be  adopted  without  change. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  who 
is  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
vote  in  the  Senate  we  base  our  decision 
on  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posal on  the  people  of  our  own  States. 

In  this  case,  I  have  to  report  that  the 
REA  members  in  my  State  have  an  in- 
vestment in  their  plant  and  system  which 
Is  far,  far  In  excess  of  the  Investment  of 
the  average  person  who  buys  power  from 
a  private  utility  company.  That  was  the 
original  reason  for  the  lower  rate  of  in- 


terest, that  is  the  reason  now,  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  voted  against  the  Bell- 
mon  amendment,  although  I  realized  it 
would  be  applicable  in  some  parts  of  the 
country;  it  would  not  be  helpful  to  the 
REA  people  of  my  State  who  are  doing 
such  good  work  in  the  rural  areas.  So  for 
the  same  reason  I  will  support  them  and 
not  vote  for  the  McClure  amendment. 
But  I  realize  that  would  be  applicable 
in  some  areas,  also. 

I  think  there  is  serious  defect  in  the 
bill  before  us.  Section  5  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  good.  The  President  or  the  admin- 
istration was  wrong  in  basing  its  deci- 
sion to  raise  the  interest  rate  by  using 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  which 
was  not  intended  for  any  such  purpose 
at  all.  However,  I  shall  ask  the  chief 
sponsor  of  this  measure,  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota,  for  an  explanation  of 
another  part  of  the  bill  when  the  proper 
time  comes. 

In  the  meantime.  I  am  supporting  the 
REA  subscribers  in  my  own  State  who 
have  invested,  I  guess,  at  least  50  percent 
more  than  the  average  person  who  pur- 
chases power  from  private  utility  com- 
panies. 

So  I  just  wish  to  say  whj-  I  am  voting 
against  the  amendment.  I  will  ask  the 
chief  sponsor  of  the  measure  to  explain 
another   section   of   the   bill   later. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  for  his  expression  of  support 
and  his  expression  of  interest  in  the  bill. 
Of  course,  it  is  weighed  very  carefully 
and  it  has  a  verj'  solid  impact  on  the 
thinking  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  amendment 
before  us  is  highly  undesirable  and  I  ad- 
dress myself  to  that  amendment.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his  state- 
ment relating  to  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
the  opposition  to  it. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure).  This 
amendment  would  first  make  borrower 
eligibility  for  supplemental  financing  a 
matter  of  statutory  requirement  instead 
of  administrative  requirement,  thereby 
removing  any  fiexibility  the  Administra- 
tor now  has  with  respect  to  establishing 
such  requirements. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  pres- 
ent law  permits  the  Administrator  of 
Rural  Electrification  to  provide  for  what 
we  call  the  mix  between  2 -percent  money 
and  supplemental  financing.  That  is 
being  done  and  it  will  be  done  in  the  fu- 
ture if  this  program  is  preserved.  The 
simple  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
action  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  to  kill  off,  to  terminate,  to  obliterate, 
to  put  a  cease-and-desist  order  upon  2- 
percent  money.  So  what  we  are  really 
talking  about  here  is  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  continue  a  program  that  will 
afford  us  a  so-called  interest  rate  fur- 
nishing moneys  between  2-percent  money 
and  money  in  the  conventional  money 
markets;  as  is  now  provided,  for  ex- 
ample, through  the  Cooperative  Finan- 
cial Corporation.  That  is  set  up  entirely 
by  REA  cooperatives  themselves.  CFC 
goes  into  the  private  money  market  and 
gets  substantial  amoimts  of  money  to 


provide  borrowers  with  the  means  to 
continue  development  and  modernization 
of  REA  services  and  facilities.  That 
money  was  purchauied  at  conventional  or 
market  rates  of  interest,  mixed  with  the 
2-percent  money.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  pages  11,  12.  and  13  describes 
the  present  regulations.  Those  regula- 
tions are  within  the  intent  and  purpo-e 
of  the  law  on  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  Hamil.  the  Administrator,  admin- 
isters those  regulations. 

Also  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  presumes  that  5-percent 
loans  under  the  Rural  Development  Act 
will  become  available,  a  matter  wliich 
even  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
own  legal  counsel  questions  at  this  point. 
As  the  Senator  from  Vermont  made  clear, 
credit  under  that  set  whether  insured  on 
guarantees,  was  not  design  d  to  replace 
credit  made  available  undar  the  RE.A 
Act. 

It  was  designed  for  other  purposes. 
Section  5  of  the  bill  before  us  makes  it 
verj-  clear  that  ruial  development  funds 
are  supplemental,  in  addition,  to  REA 
fund.s,  rather  than  in  lieu  of  or  in  place 
of  REA  funds. 

Furthermore,  the  McClure  amend- 
ment wouid  substantially  reduce  the 
amount  of  2  percent  loan  money  that 
could  be  made  available  to  various  classes 
of  borrowers.  Borrowers  with  a  plant 
revenue  ratio— PRR— of  9.01  and  above 
would  be  eligible  for  only  50  percent  of 
2  percent  money,  as  opposed  to  a  current 
level  of  90  percent.  That  group  of  clients 
consists  of  one  or  two  customers  per 
mile.  If  we  are  going  to  impose  50  percent 
of  rural  development  funds  on  that 
group,  we  are  going  to  put  them  out  of 
business.  Obviously,  the  Administrator 
thought  so,  because  he  promulgated  tht- 
present  regulation,  which  .shows  90  per- 
cent of  2  percent  money  and  10  percent 
of  what  we  call  supplemental  or  outside 
financing.  So  the  McClure  amendment 
would  basically  alter  that  provision. 

Lei  us  look  at  another  group.  Bor- 
rowers with  a  blend  of  8.1  to  9  would  be 
eligible  for  only  25  percent  of  2  percent 
money  as  opposed  to  a  present  level  of 
80  percent,  and  those  with  a  PRR  of  8 
or  below  would  not  be  eligible  for  any 
2  percent  loan  money  at  all.  Applying 
that  rule  to  this  class  of  borrowers  would 
mean  that  54  percent  of  all  present  REA 
borrowers  would  be  denied  access  to  any 
2  percent  mcney.  No  private  utility 
can  operate  with  any  4  or  5  customers 
per  mile.  That  is  why  we  have  been  able 
to  come  to  some  understaftiding  between 
private  utilities  and  the  REA.  In  my 
State,  we  have  a  veiT  good  working 
relationship. 

What  is  would  be  done  by  this  amend- 
ment would  be  to  put  into  statutory  law 
a  total  revision  of  present  regulations. 
We  would  put  into  statutory'  law  a  mix 
of  interest  rates  on  mcney  without  giving 
the  administrator  any  flexibility  to  deal 
with  particular  situations  which  may 
come  before  him.  To  do  that  would  be 
most  unfortunate.  A  matter  of  this  com- 
plicated nature  .-equires  more  than  a  few 
minutes  of  debate  in  the  Senate.  It  re- 
quires extensive  hearings.  We  should 
hear  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
ment: the  finance  oflBcers  of  the  Rural 
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E  ectriflcatlon  Administration;  we 
s;  lould  hear  from  the  rural  electrics  and 
n  iral  telephone  borrowers  themselves. 

Again,  this  amendment  does  not  cor- 
ri  ct  any  of  the  current  problems  being 
cieated  by  the  Administration's  action 
w  th  respect  to  the  rural  telephone  pro- 
g  am.  The  rural  telephone  program  is 
n  )w  dead,  unless  we  pass  the  bill  before 
ui.  I  do  not  care  what  kind  of  case  is 
nrade;  the  rural  telephone  program  is 
di  ad.  The  law  already  says  there  has  to 
b(  a  mix  of  2  percent  and  4  percent 
ironey  for  rural  telephones,  4  percent 
tl  rough  the  telephone  bank  and  2  per- 
c«  nt  from  REA  funds.  This  amendment 
diies  not  address  itself  to  that  problem 
ai  all. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  de- 
bi  ,te  an  amendment  of  this  consequence, 
tlis  importance,  at  this  juncture  in  the 
d(  liberations  on  the  bill. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
01    the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
S<nator  yield  me  a  minute  on  the  bill'' 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
at  3r  from  Kansas  1  minute  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  wish  to  say.  in  response  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  that  I 
think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
S«nator  from  Idaho  has  great  merit. 

I  think  the  best  course  has  been  sug- 
ge  sted,  and  that  Is  that  we  will  be  con- 
sidering new  legislation  in  this  Held; 
th  at  the  effort  of  the  proposal  by  the 
Sfnator  from  Miimesota  and  other  co- 
spsnsors — some  54  cosponsors — is  to 
d€  tnonstrate  that  we  believe  the  program 
sh  3uld  go  forward  as  is.  I  have  no  quarrel 
wi  ;h  the  admendment,  but  I  believe  it  is 
in  our  best  interest  to  pass  the  measure 
be  lore  us  without  amendment. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  suggested  by  the  Senator 
fntm  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  would  ac- 
co  nplish  some  of  the  same  objectives  as 
so  ight  by  the  earlier  amendment.  It 
w<  uld  do  so  in  a  much  more  complicated 
mi  inner. 

:  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Id  iho  can  tell  us  how  many  cooperatives, 
ur  der  his  formula,  would  qualify  for 
f u  I  2-percent  funding,  how  many  would 
qu  ilify  for  half  2  percent  and  half  5  per- 
ce  It.  how  many  would  qualify  for  the 
75-25  split,  and  how  many  would  have 
to  pay  the  full  5  percent. 

:t  may  be  that  the  proposal  is  meritori- 
oui,  but  it  should  be  studied  in  depth. 
Tl  at  is  what  I  propose  to  do  In  my  Sub- 
conmittee  on  Agricultural  Credit  and 
Ri  ral  Electrification. 

Ve  would  be  most  pleased  to  have  the 
Se  lator  from  Idaho  bring  this  proposal 
to  our  subcommittee,  buttressed  by  hard 
fa(  ts  and  an  explanation  of  how  it  would 
work. 

Jut  the  amendment  should  be  de- 
fei  ted  today,  both  because  we  have  had 
IniufQcient  time  and  opportunity  to 
ex  imine  it,  and  because  it  is  peripheral 
to  the  central  issue  before  us  today.  That 
iss  le,  I  remind  my  colleagues,  is  whether 
th<  administration  can  abrogate  an  act 
of  Congress  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
ha;  killed  the  rural  electric  and  tele- 
ph  )ne  loan  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quiistlon  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  On 


thds  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  48  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  beg  the 
Chair's  pardon.  Was  the  request  for  the 
vote  on  the  amendment? 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  withdraw  my  sugges- 
tion of  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
•  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  .  the  Senator  from  California  i  Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HARTKE)»vfctip  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  HuGHEs).<  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  is  absent  on 
o£Bcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
fMr.  MAGNtrsoNt,  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javtts)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
is  absent  on  oflBclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  would  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  McClttre's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  15 
minutes   to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms). 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  today  is  not  one  of 
who  favors  rural  electrification.  We  all 
do.  and  certainly  the  junior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  does. 

The  real  question,  and  a  great  many 
taxpayers  are  raising  it.  is  whether  the 
Congress  can  really  Justify,  in  this  time 
of  great  economic  crisis,  2-percent  Fed- 
eral loans  to  cooperatives  at  a  time  when 
the  Federal  Government  is  paying  three 
times  that  much  on  the  money  It  will 
have  to  borrow  In  order  to  turn  around 
and  lend  it  to  the  cooperatives. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  national 
need  for  rural  electrification.  So  that  the 
record  may  be  clear.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  reiterate — as  emphatically  as  I  can- 
that  I  favor  taking  electricity  to  every 
farm  that  yet  needs  it.  At  the  same  time. 
Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  we  should  be 
realistic,  and  not  be  misled  about  the 
situation  as  It  exists  today.  In  1936,  only 
10  percent  of  U.S.  farms  had  the  benefit 
of  electricity;  today  98  percent  of  the 
United  States  has  been  electrified.  This  is 
a  job  well  done,  in  which  all  Americans 
can  take  pride.  The  face  of  America  has 
been  changed;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  record.  But  the  same  record  also 
shows  that  the  job  has  been  completed, 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

We  are  living  in  changing  times,  and 
REA  has  become  part  of  those  changing 
times.  As  recently  as  1950,  80  percent  of 
all  electric  connections  made  by  REA- 
financed  co-ops  were  for  farms.  By  the 
end  of  1971,  only  about  19  percent 
of  all  electrical  connections  were  for 
farms.  Nonfarm  residential  connections 
accounted  for  71.6  percent — close  to 
three-quarters  of  REA-financed  co-op 
customers.  Commercial  and  Industrial 
connections  accoimted  for  6.6  percent  of 
the  customers.  Irrigation  took  1.3  percent 
of  the  connections,  and  other  uses,  such 
as  churches,  schools,  and  so  forth  ac- 
counted for  the  other  1.4  percent. 

The  pattern  which  Is  emerging  Is  clear: 
Rural  America  Is  becoming  suburban 
America.  It  is  true  that  many  co-ops 
still  serve  communities  overwhelmingly 
devoted  to  farming.  But  more  and  more 
the  need  for  expansion  Is  generated  by 
the  outreach  of  suburbia,  and  the  flight 
of  urbanltes  from  the  crime-ridden  cities 
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into  the  relative  peace  of  rur£j  America. 
Nobody  likes  to  pay  more  money  for  any- 
thing, particularly  when  they  have  been 
getting  a  free  ride.  However,  I  think  that 
suburbanites  are  proud  enough  to  pay 
their  own  way. 

Now  there  has  been  much  talk  empha- 
sizing that  the  REA  Act  was  for  rural 
electrification,  and  was  not  Intended  only 
to  service  farms.  The  implication  Is  that 
the  burgeoning  record  of  new  suburban 
customers  of  rural  electric  cooperatives 
is  perfectly  Justified.  This  interpretation 
simply  does  not  fit  with  the  original  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  passing  the  act. 

If  anyone  takes  the  trouble  to  look  up 
the  original  Senate  report  of  February 
17,  1936,  the  intention  of  the  lawmakers 
was  spread  upon  the  record.  I  quote: 

Experience  shows  that  nothing  can  be 
more  beneficial  to  the  farmer  and  that 
nothing  will  add  more  to  the  comfort,  satis- 
faction, and  happiness  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion than  the  electrification  of  farm  homes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farmer  should  be- 
come, and  undoubtedly  will  become,  a  much 
better  consumer  of  electricity  than  the  dwell- 
er in  the  city.  The  farm  home  has  use  for 
all  the  electrical  appliances  which  can  be 
used  by  the  city  dweller,  but.  In  addition 
thereto,  he  has  many  uses  for  electric  power 
which  the  city  dweller  does  not  have.  In  fact, 
these  special  uses  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  electrification  on  the  farm 
brings  more  satisfaction  than  the  electrlcfl- 
catlon  of  the  city  home.  If  the  price  of  elec- 
tric current  is  made  reasonable,  the  farmer 
will  use  much  more  electricity  than  will  the 
city  dweller. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  Senators  that 
this  is  the  language  of  the  1936  report, 
and  I  emphasize  the  continuous  and  re- 
peated use  of  the  word  "farmer"  In  con- 
nection with  this  act. 

I  continue  to  read: 

There  are  numerous  uses  to  which  the 
farmer  can  apply  this  power  which  have  no 
application  In  the  city.  In  addition  to  all 
the  uses  which  are  applicable  to  the  city 
home,  the  farmer  uses  electric  power  for 
grinding  feed,  pumping  water,  and  perform- 
ing a  hundred  other  services,  thus  avoiding 
the  drudgery  and  labor  which  so  often  makes 
life  In  the  farm  home  undesirable,  aa  com- 
pared with  life  In  the  city. 

Mr.  President,  the  REA  Act  did  not 
contemplate  suburban  electrification  for 
the  simple  reason  that  suburbia  Is  a 
modern  phenomenon. 

The  purpose  of  the  REA  Act  was 
straightforwardly  to  get  electricity  on 
the  farm.  I  submit  that  we  have  already 
put  electricity  on  the  farm.  The  REA  co- 
ops are  now  adding  customers  at  the 
high-density  rate  of  14  per  mile.  This 
quite  strongly  supports  my  contention 
that  the  area  of  maximum  potential  for 
co-op  expansion  lies  in  the  drift  toward 
suburbia,  and  is  In  fact  being  accom- 
plished there. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  fact  we  learn  from 
looking  up  the  intention  of  the  lawmak- 
ers of  1936.  Much  is  being  made  today 
of  the  need  to  subsidize  the  REA  co- 
ops with  low-interest  rates.  It  is  even 
said  that  some  co-ops  will  go  bankrupt 
or  into  the  red  if  2-percent  loans  can 
no  longer  be  made.  At  the  present  time, 
the  annual  Federal  subsidy  amounts  to 
over  $240  million.  We  are  told  that  there 
are  some  88  co-ops  that  are  in  such 
shaky  financial  condition  that  they  can 


not  even  qualify  for  outside  loans  and 
rely  wholly  on  REA. 

I  will  go  into  this  problem  in  a  mo- 
ment, but  first,  I  want  to  touch  upon  the 
congressional  Intent  as  to  subsidies.  To 
be  blunt,  It  was  never  intended  that  REA 
should  operate  its  loan  program  upon  a 
subsidy  basis.  The  House  report  said 
flatly: 

No  grant  or  subsidy  Is  provided  for  In  the 
bUl. 

In  the  congressional  debate  of  1936  the 
Senate  bill  provided  that  the  rate  of  in- 
terest be  not  more  than  3  percent  per 
year;  the  House  bill  provided  that  the 
rate  of  interest  be  not  less  than  3  per- 
cent per  year.  The  conference  report 
provided  a  compromise  in  which  the  in- 
terest rate  would  be  equal  to  the  average 
rate  of  interest  payable  by  the  United 
States  of  America  on  its  obligations,  hav- 
ing a  maturity  of  10  or  more  years  after 
the  dates  thereof,  issued  during  the  last 
preceding  fiscal  year  in  wliich  any  such 
obligations  were  issued.  In  other  words, 
the  original  intent  was  that  the  Interest 
rate  be  roughly  comparable  to  the  cost 
of  money  borrowed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  President,  the  financial  picture  of 
the  United  States  has  changed  some- 
what since  the  depression  years  of  the 
thirties.  There  is  no  longer  much  2 -per- 
cent money  going  aroimd.  There  is  no 
need  to  continue  a  subsidy  long  after  the 
need  for  a  subsidy  has  passed,  and  cer- 
tainly when  no  subsidy  was  Intended  in 
the  first  place. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  money  will  be 
unavailable  for  electrification  purposes. 
The  effect  of  the  present  armual  $240 
million  subsidy  was  actually  to  make  less 
credit  available  from  Federal  sources,  be- 
cause of  the  crisis  of  the  budget  situa- 
tion. By  channeling  Federal  funds 
through  the  Rural  Development  Act,  the 
administration  hEis  actually  expanded 
the  amoimt  of  credit  available  to  rural 
electric  cooperatives.  RDA  provides  for 
insured  and  guaranteed  loans,  financed 
by  private  lenders,  thereby  enlarging  the 
credit  pool.  Total  Federal  loans  for  elec- 
tric and  telephone  co-ops  will  be  $200 
million  larger  than  earlier  planned  by 
the  President  for  both  1973  and  1974.  The 
loans  will  total  about  $760  million,  since 
Federal  costs  are  lower. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  a  5-percent 
loan  is  not  as  favorable  as  a  2 -percent 
loan.  But,  Mr.  President,  there  are  mil- 
lions of  American  taxpayers — the  people 
who  pick  up  the  tab  for  all  Federal  sub- 
sidies— who  would  be  dehghted  to  be  able 
to  borrow  at  5  percent.  The  question, 
then,  is  whether  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives need — and  the  proper  word  may 
very  well  be  deserve — the  favoritism  of 
2-percent  loans. 

I  am  aware  of  all  the  arguments.  I 
know  that  one  can  always  find  excep- 
tions— cases  of  mismanagement,  extreme 
economic  conditions,  fiuctuating  power 
costs.  Yet  even  on  the  official  record,  only 
88  co-ops  have  been  cited  as  not  strong 
enough  to  obtain  non-REA  financing 
under  present  regulations.  This  is  88  co- 
ops out  of  1,094  active  REA  borrowers. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  extreme  you  find 
affluent  co-ops  that  actually  subscribed 


their  surplus  fmids  to  the  Rural  Utili- 
ties Cooperative  Finance  Corporation  to 
be  lent  out  again  at  7% -percent  interest. 

During  the  subcommittee  hearings  on 
this  bill,  I  asked  Mr.  Robert  D.  Partridge, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
to  submit  to  me  examples  of  financial 
statements  of  co-ops  whose  solvaicy  was 
endangered  by  the  loss  of  future — I  em- 
phasize the  word  "future" — 2-percent 
loans.  Mr.  Partridge  dechned  to  back  up 
such  clain»s.  In  a  letter  to  me  he  wrote 
as  follows: 

Rural  electric  systems  share  with  all  other 
buslnesis  enterprises  an  abhorrence  of  any 
prediction  of  their  bankruptcy.  Hence.  It 
would  not  be  appropriate — even  If  possible — 
for  me  to  supply  a  list  of  endangered  rural 
electric  enterprises. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  see  why  any  co-op 
would  be  reluctant  to  have  the  spotlight 
of  publicity  turned  upon  itself  in  such  a 
context.  Nevertheless,  co-ops  are  pubhc 
institutions.  If  the  industry  claims  that 
some  of  its  members  are  endangered  by 
the  administration's  actions,  then  cer- 
tainly there  must  be  some  co-ops  whose 
management  is  so  flawless  and  whose  cir- 
cumstances are  so  much  the  result  of  out- 
side circumstances  that  this  claim  be 
substantiated. 

However,  I  was  able  to  get  a  few  finan- 
cial statements  on  my  own  initiative, 
although  not  in  time  to  do  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  them  all.  Choosing  one  at 
random,  however,  I  note  that  its  quality 
of  management  is  not  remarkable.  In 
1972,  it  budgeted  a  deficit  of  over  $28,000. 
This  strikes  me  as  a  rather  unusual  pro- 
cedure— to  budget  a  deficit.  This  co-ops' 
cost  of  purchased  power  as  a  percentage 
of  total  expenses  increased  from  39  per- 
cent to  46  percent  from  1971  to  1972. 
Since  the  power  companies  that  sold  the 
f>ower  were  under  price  controls  and 
could  not  have  increased  the  cost  per 
unit,  this  increased  percentage  is  not 
easily  explainable. 

I  also  note  that  13  percent  of  the 
co-ops'  hookups  were  idle  during  1972. 
This  is  awfully  poor  planning,  or  bad 
luck,  one  or  the  other.  Another  problem 
with  this  co-op — a  major  problem — was 
its  extremely  high  rate  of  capital  invest- 
ment— over  10  percent  of  the  total  in- 
vestment in  the  utiUty  plant  was  made 
during  1972.  Furthermore,  maintenance, 
renewal,  and  replacement  deficit  was  ex- 
tremely high  during  1972,  indicating 
poor  planning  for  future  potential. 
Finally,  this  co-op  has  made  long-term 
investments  out  of  short-term  financial 
sources.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they  have 
problems. 

I  bring  this  forward  for  the  light  it 
sheds  as  a  specific  example.  I  do  not 
generalize,  nor  have  I  had  the  time  to  do 
more  thEin  a  hasty  examination.  At  the 
same  time,  I  wonder  about  the  quality 
of  management  these  marginal  co-ops 
are  getting.  The  average  manager's 
salary  for  the  dozen  co-ops  I  examined 
was  nearly  $18,000.  Some  ran  In  excess 
of  $21,000. 

At  any  rate,  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
a  rise  In  the  interest  rate  for  a  portion 
of  new  obligations  will  make  or  break 
our  co-ops  at  this  stage  of  rural  electri- 
fication.  Electric   loan  funds  are   cur- 
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ri  !ntly  being  advanced  by  REA  at  a  rate 
o  about  $450  million  per  year.  It  is  evi- 
d  ;nt  that  on  an  overall  basis  the  average 
ii.terest  rate  on  outstanding  REA  loans 
■will  increase  very  slowly.  For  the  indi- 
v  dual  co-op,  interest  expense  is  a  some- 
wtiat  minor  part  of  the  total  cost  of 
o  )erating  rural  electric  distribution  sys- 
U  ms.  The  interest  expense  as  a  percent 
o  operating  revenue  has  been  steadily 
d  'dining  since  1967.  In  1971.  it  amounted 
t<i  4.3  percent  of  the  operating  revenue  of 
e  ectric  distribution  systems.  This  may 
b !  compared  with  the  cost  of  purchased 
p  )wer,  which  amounted  to  44.2  percent  of 
o  )erating  revenue.  Certainly  the  cost  of 
ii  terest  is  not  the  most  serious  financial 
c  lallenge  facing  electric  distribution 
b  )rrowers. 

The  fact  also  demonstrates  that  an 
li  icrease  in  the  interest  rate  from  2  to  5 
p  ircent  would  not  appreciably  increase 
tlie  electric  bill  per  meter,  as  has  been 
si  iggested.  On  the  average,  if  future  REA 
leans  were  to  carry  5-percent  interest, 
5  years  from  now  this  would  represent 
a  1  additional  cost  of  less  than  50  cents 
p  ;r  customer  per  month.  That  is  what  we 
a  e  talking  about,  Mr.  President.  Thus, 
ciies  that  a  5-percent  interest  rate  on 
future  loans  would  cause  rate  increases 
b  lyond  the  ability  of  subscribers  to  pay 
a  e  simply  unfounded.  If  any  co-op 
si  lould  suffer  financial  failure,  it  is  most 
li  cely  to  result  from  other  problems  than 
a  \  increase  in  the  loan  rate. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  this  2-percent 
n  oney  that  S.  394  proposes  to  retain 
w  ould  really  cost  the  taxpayer.  Let  us  as- 
s\ime  that  the  Government  has  to  pay  6 
p  srcent  for  the  money  it  has  to  borrow 
t(  finance  future  REA  loans.  And  let  us 
f\  irther  assume  that  the  2-percent  money 
is  loaned  to  the  co-ops  for  the  usual  35- 
y  (ar  period.  Under  these  circumstances, 
tl  le  taxpayer  will  be  asked  to  pick  up  the 
ti  b — to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  co-ops  of 
$  89.45  for  each  $1,000  they  borrow. 

Since  when  is  it  good  business  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  charge  the  Na- 
tion's taxpayer  $398.45  for  each  $1,000 
it  lends  to  local  rural  electric  coopera- 
tii'es — for  no  justifiable  purpose  except 
t(  subsidize  the  co-ops'  customers  a  few 
c(  nts  each  per  month? 

And  when  one  considers  that  USDA 
e;  tlmates  that  it  will  lend  $3,440,000,000 
t(  electric  and  telephone  borrowers  over 
tie  nejct  6  years,  this  interest  subsidy — 
tl  le  diff^nce  between  the  5-percent  and 
2  percent  money — would  amount  to 
$;  ,245.632.000.  That  is  a  lot  of  money.  I 
di  I  not  think  we  should  make  that  kind 
o  a  commitment  under  the  circum- 
st  ances. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  address  one 
additional  problem  that  has  been  raised 
b  '  many  critics;  namely,  the  usurpation 
o  congressional  prerogative.  It  has  been 
c]  limed  that  the  President  has  acted 
w  thout  consulting  Congress  and  has 
simmarily  put  an  end  to  a  program  of 
tl  e  greatest  importance. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  follow  this  argu- 
rrent.  If  anything,  the  President  has 
b:  ought  to  a  graceful  close  a  policy  which 
h  Ls  long  since  served  its  purpose,  while 
p:  ovlding  for  a  continuation  of  its  pur- 
p  ises  in  an  efiBcient  manner.  Neverthe- 
less,   few   of   the   stanch    defenders   of 


congressional  prerogative  have  alluded 
to  the  fact  that  the  REA  itself  is  a  sym- 
bol or  the  abrogation  of  congressional 
prerogative.  The  REA  was  not  estab- 
lished under  legislative  enactment.  It  was 
established  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  by  Executive  order  signed  May 
11,  1935.  This  was  more  than  1  year  be- 
fore REA  was  legitimized  by  the  REA 
Act  of  1936.  I  see  no  anomaly  in  a  pro- 
gram which  was.  in  effect,  started  by 
Presidential  decision  being  concluded  by 
Presidential  decision.  Some  of  my  col- 
leagues may  wish  to  have  the  documen- 
tary record  of  Presidential  usurpation 
completed.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  President 
Roosevelt's  Executive  Order  7037  of  May 
11,  1935.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  executive 
order  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExEcmvE   Order   No.   7037 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTBATION 

By  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  the  authority 
vested  in  me.^nder  the  Emergency  Relief  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1935,  approved  April  8. 
1935  (Public  Resolution  No.  11,  74th  Con- 
gress). I  hereby  e.stabUsh  an  agency  within 
the  Government  to  be  known  as  the  "Rural 
Electrification  Admlr.Lnration".  the  head 
thereof  to  be  known  as  the  Administrator. 

I  hereby  prescribe  the  following  duties  and 
functions  of  the  said  Rural  Electri.lcatlon 
Administration  to  be  exercised  and  performed 
by  the  Administrator  thereof  to  be  hereafter 
appointed: 

To  Initiate,  formulate,  administer,  and  su- 
pervise a  program  of  approved  projects  with 
respect  to  the  generation,  transmission,  and 
distribution  of  electric  energy  in  rural  areas. 

In  the  performance  of  such  duties  and 
functions,  expenditures  are  hereby  author- 
ized for  necessary  supplies  and  equipment: 
law  books  and  books  of  reference,  directories, 
periodicals,  newspapers  and  press  clippings: 
travel  expenses,  including  the  expense  of  at- 
tendance at  meetings  when  specliiciUy  au- 
thorized by  the  Administrator:  rental  at  the 
seat  of  Government  and  elsewhere;  purchase, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  passenger- 
carrying  vehicles:  printing  and  binding;  and 
Incidental  expenses;  and  I  hereby  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  accept  and  utilUe  such 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  services  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  State,  such  St:\te 
and  local  officers  and  employees,  and  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil 
service  laws,  such  officers  and  employees,  as 
may  be  necessary,  prescribe  their  duties  and 
responsibilities  and,  without  regard  to  the 
Classification  Act  of  1923.  as  amended,  x 
their  compensation:  Proiidcd,  That  in  so  fpr 
as  practicable,  the  persons  employed  under 
the  authority  of  this  Executive  Order  shall 
be  selected  from  those  receiving  relief. 

To  the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Executive  Order  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  authorized  to  acquire,  by  pur- 
chase or  by  the  power  of  eminent  domain, 
any  real  property  or  any  interest  therein  and 
Improve,  develop,  grant,  sell,  lease  (with  or 
without  the  privilege  of  purchasing),  or  oth- 
erwise dispose  of  any  such  property  or  inter- 
est therein. 

For  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Ru- 
ral Electrification  Administration  there  Is 
hereby  allocated  to  the  Administration  fr..m 
the  appropriation  made  by  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935  the  sum  of 
$75,000.  Allocations  will  be  made  hereafter 
for  authorized  projects. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Thk  White  House,  May  11.  1935. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield    6    minutes    to   the    distinguished 


Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.), 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Bartlett)  .  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  issue  which  is  represented  by 
the  bill  before  us  today — S.  394,  the  res- 
toration of  rural  electric  and  telephone 
direct  loan  programs — is  one  which  is  of 
great  interest  to  me  smd  of  great  im- 
portance to  rural  America. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Act  has  been, 
in  my  judgment,  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial Government  programs.  It  has 
brought  electric  power — utilities  and 
utensils — within  the  reach  of  virtually 
all  of  the  residents  of  the  rural  areas  of 
our  great  country.  Many  of  these  areas 
are  isolated  to  an  extent  where  private 
power  cannot  be  made  available  because 
of  the  prohibitive  cost. 

While  Virginia  now  is  considered  an 
urban  State,  it  has  many  areas  which 
are  basically  rural  and  agrarian.  Most 
States  are  more  rural  than  is  Virginia. 

As  electric  power  has  been  transmitted 
throughout  the  far  reaches  of  the  Com- 
monwealth through  the  development  of 
rural  electric  cooperatives,  her  citizens 
have  enjoyed  an  improvement  in  their 
standard  of  living  and  a  growth  in  their 
economy. 

This  same  thing  has  occurred  across 
our  great  Nation.  The  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration  has  played  an  im- 
portant, major  role  In  rural  development. 

Rural  development  should  continue  to 
have  a  high  priority,  A  rural  electrifica- 
tion program,  including  telephone,  still 
is  needed.  There  is  additional  work  to  be 
done,  additional  needs  to  be  served. 

I  favor  a  change  in  the  existing  direct 
loan  program.  The  President's  proposal 
for  guaranteed  loans — as  contrasted  with 
direct  loans — with  interest  payments 
above  5  percent  subsidized  appears  to  me 
to  have  merit. 

I  support  the  President  In  his  effort  to 
control  nmaway  Federal  spending.  I  also 
support  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  as 
they  strive  to  become  less  dependent  upon 
the  financial  resources  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  to  rely  more  upon  commer- 
cial financing  for  their  operations. 

It  is  my  view  that  Congress  would  be 
best  serving  the  American  taxpayer  and 
the  interests  of  members  of  rural  co- 
operatives if  we  would  institute  a  pro- 
gram of  guaranteed  loans  on  a  graduated 
scale,  based  upon  the  needs  oi  each  in- 
dividual cooperative. 

There  are  some  cooperatives,  which, 
because  of  their  unique  situations,  are  in 
need  of  2  percent  interest  to  continue 
their  operations. 

There  are  many  others,  however, 
which,  because  of  their  fortunate  situa- 
tions, are  able  to  continue  their  opera- 
tions through  capital  loans  at  commer- 
cial interest  rates. 

And,  there  is  that  large  group  of  co- 
operatives whose  operations  require 
Federal  interest  subsidies  which  would 
provide  them  Interest  rates  between 
those  available  on  the  commercial  mar- 
ket and  the  2-percent  level  of  which  we 
are  speaking  today. 

For  the  future,  rather  than  the  pres- 
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ent  direct  loans,  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
head  in  the  direction  of  guaranteed  loans 
on  a  graduating  scale  based  on  the  needs 
of  the  individual  cooperatives.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  continue  to  justify  the  2-percent 
direct  loan. 

Congress  must  reappraise  the  current 
program  when  the  new  fiscal  year  be- 
gins July  1.  I  shall  vote  for  S.  394,  be- 
cause first,  the  program  envisioned  in 
this  bill  was  requested  by  President 
Nixon  last  year  and  deemed  to  be  essen- 
tial by  him  and  by  the  Congress;  sec- 
ond, it  was  approved  by  the  Congress, 
and  the  electric  cooperatives  through- 
out the  Nation  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  legislation  deemed  essential  by 
the  President,  granted  by  Congress,  and 
signed  by  the  President,  is  a  valid  instru- 
ment on  which  to  base  their  programs 
for  the  current  year. 

S.  394  applies  to  the  remaining  4 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  year  already  has  gone  by.  I 
do  not  deem  It  fair  to  change  the  law 
until  the  year  ends. 

I  beUeve,  however,  that  the  Congress 
must  give  careful  consideration,  prior  to 
appropriating  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  to  instituting  a  program 
of  graduated,  guaranteed  loans  and  in- 
terest subsidies  based  on  need. 

President  Nixon  is  right  in  asserting 
that  the  present  program  needs  to  be 
tightened.  But  the  time  to  do  it  is  the  new 
fiscal  year  and  not  near  the  end  of  a 
year  for  which  the  cooperatives  have 
planned  their  programs  based  on  existing 
law. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  I  stated 
earlier  today,  I  am  very  strongly  in  favor 
of  section  V  of  this  bill  because,  as  one 
of  the  principal  sponsors  of  the  rural 
development  bill,  I  can  say  that  that  act 
was  never  intended  to  supplant  the  REA 
but  simply  to  supplement  it. 

There  is,  however,  one  part  of  this  bill 
which  has  concerned  me  considerably. 
In  three  places  In  the  bill  It  states: 

The  Administrator  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  loans  each  fiscal  year  In  the 
full  amount  determined  to  be  necessary  by 
the  Congress  or  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

My  question  is  this:  If  Congress  ap- 
propriates $515  million  for  REA  loans,  is 
the  Administrator  then  required  to  lend 
$515  million  to  the  cooperatives? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  ob- 
viously, the  reason  why  the  language, 
which  is  so  explicit,  is  in  this  bill  is  that 
the  word  in  the  previous  legislation  was 
"empowered":  and  this  has  been  in- 
terpreted by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  as  giving  leeway  to  the  President 
to  cut  off  the  program  rather  than  to 
carry  It  forward.  The  only  word  that 
has  been  changed,  really,  is  the  word 
"empowered." 


Congress,  in  each  session,  through  the 
appropriations  process,  takes  testimony 
as  to  what  is  needed  in  amoimts  of  loan 
funds.  We  know  what  the  process  is.  The 
administration  comes  in  each  time  and 
makes  its  recommendation.  The  com- 
mittee takes  testimony,  and  in  most  in- 
stances it  has  increased  the  loan  funds 
lor  REA. 

The  fimds  appropriated  in  1973  were 
far  below  the  requirements  of  rural 
telephone  and  rural  electricity  borrow- 
ers. In  fact,  the  information  I  have  is 
that  the  amount  of  money  Congress 
made  available  for  2  percent  loans  w  ould 
be  less  than  half  of  what  was  really 
requested  or  needed  according  to  the 
testimony — at  least,  what  was  assumed 
to  be  needed.  Therefore,  the  funds  here 
would  be  made  available  to  be  loaned — 
and  I  want  to  make  this  clear  to  the 
Senator — in  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  applications  that  have  been  filed 
and  that  qufilify  as  eligible  under  the 
provisions  of  the  REA  Act. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  have  been  approved. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  And  that  have  been 
approved.  If  the  loan  applications  fall 
within  the  criteria  for  approval,  then  the 
full  amount  shall  be  used,  if  there  are 
enough  loan  requests  to  use  the  full 
amount. 

Second,  there  is  what  we  call  the  Anti- 
deficiency  Acts  of  1905-06,  as  amended 
in  1951. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
•  Mr.  Talmadge),  in  opening  hearings  on 
February  1  on  the  reduction  and  ter- 
mination of  vital  farm  and  rural  pro- 
grams, noted: 

There  Is  no  law  which  gives  the  executive 
branch  power  to  impound  funds  except  In 
certain  limited  circumstances. 

Some  of  those  limited  circumstances  he 
cited  are  described  within  the  terms  of 
the  Anti-Deficiency  Act.  Then  he  went  on 
to  point  out: 

Savings  can  be  affected  because  the  re- 
quirements of  the  object  of  the  appropria- 
tion act  have  changed,  because  the  efficiency 
of  program  operations  have  Inceased,  or  when 
other  such  developments  occur  that  make  it 
possible  for  the  Congressional  objective  to 
be  achieved  with  the  expenditure  of  less 
funds. 

These  developments  must  occur  within 
the  appropriation  period. 

So,  while  the  language  is  direct,  I 
think  we  can  say  this:  First,  the  funds 
available  shall  be  available  in  full 
amount,  provided  that  the  loan  applica- 
tions are  approved,  and  those  applica- 
tions must  be  approved  imder  the  criteria 
set  by  the  Administrator  and  under  the 
terms  of  the  law.  Second,  it  is  possible 
that  where  there  have  been  substantial 
changes — for  example,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated in  the  debate  here,  where  there 
are  more  users  on  a  line  than  has  been 
the  previous  regulation — such  standards 
could  change:  and  therefore,  all  funds 
as  appropriated  might  not  be  used.  But 
the  purpose  here  is  to  give  a  sense  of  di- 
rection, and  I  believe  it  Is  a  valid  purpose. 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Then,  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  chief  sponsor  of  this  bill,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  that  the  President 
would  be  directed  only  to  lend  the  full 


amount  if  the  full  amount  has  been  ap- 
proved  for   pending   applications. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Eligible  applications 
that  are  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
and  provisions  of  the  REA  Act. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  With  that  understanding. 
I  can  vote  for  the  bill,  all  right.  But  if 
there  is  any  question  about  the  wording, 
I  hope  that,  if  and  when  this  bill  is  taken 
up  by  the  House,  it  will  be  in  proper  lan- 
guage to  convey  what  we  mean,  and  not 
be  subject  to  interpretation  of  some  law- 
yer in  an  agency  somewhere:  because 
that  is  what  has  caused  our  trouble  is  a 
legal  interpretation  given  to  the  admin- 
istration, that  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972  gave  the  President  authority 
to  do  away  with  the  REA  2 -percent  loan 
money,  I  do  not  think  we  will  find  many 
people  who  agree  with  that  lawyer. 

But  nevertheless  he  gave  the  adminis- 
tration the  interpretation  it  wanted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday as  I  was  concluding  the  debate  for 
the  evening,  I  said  I  was  trjing  to  do  two 
things:  One,  I  cannot  believe  the  Presi- 
dent wants  this  program  terminated.  I 
mesui  that  sincerely.  This  action  today 
is  not  designed  to  put  a  pin  in  the  skin 
of  the  President.  I  do  not  think  he  wants 
to  kill  this  program.  I  think  he  was  given 
bad  advice,  just  as  he  was  in  the  instance 
of  reducing  benefits  for  our  veterans  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  and  two, 
as  one  very  prominent  American  said  in 
a  recent  campaign,  "Send  them  a  mes- 
sage, send  them  a  message."  We  are 
sending  him  a  message  with  the  rollcall 
vote  which  will  be  taken  shortly. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  is  the  Sen- 
ator willing  to  make  his  offer  retroac- 
tive to  last  May? 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  That  goes  pretty 
far.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont.  I  would  have  to  negotiate  that 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  also  express  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  staff  of 
our  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  for 
their  help  on  this  important  bill,  partic- 
ularly Mr.  Mike  McLeod,  Mr.  Jim  "ITiom- 
ton,  and  Mr.  John  Bake^r. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  is  recognized 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  great  merit  in 
the  obsen-ations  made  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.>  .  As  the  Record 
will  disclose,  I  supported  the  Bellmon 
amendment,  for  which  I  was  less  enthu- 
siastic than  for  the  McClure  amendment. 
I  supported  the  McClure  amendment.  It 
seemed  to  me  the  formula  in  the  McClure 
amendment  provided  a  workable  struc- 
ture within  which  help  for  the  REA  co- 
operatives that  needed  it  could  be  assured 
at  the  same  ongoing  2  percent  rate  of 
interest  that  has  been  available  for  the 
last  30  years. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  these  amend- 
ments, particularly  the  McClure  amend- 
ment, were  rejected  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  could  have  done  v.hat  I  be- 
lieve most  sincerely  most  people  in  this 
coimtry  want  done,  and  that  is  to  try  to 
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b  -Ing  more  nearly  In  balance  the  amount 
0  money  that  will  be  spent  this  fiscal 
y  >ar  and  the  amount  of  money  that  will 
b  s  available  for  expenditure  in  this  fiscal 
^1  !ar. 

I  want  to  serve  notice  now  that  I  be- 
ll !ve  the  legislation  ought  to  be  revised 
a  id  overhauled,  and  that  for  the  coming 
fi«al  year  there  must  be  found  a  better 
w  ay  of  serving  the  needs  of  rural  Amer- 
Ica  through  assistance  in  the  REA  pro- 
gi  ams  than  this  bill  provides. 

Also,  it  should  not  go  unnoticed  that 
if  we  want  a  confrontation,  as  some  do, 
bitween  the  legislative  branch  and  the 
e:  :ecutive  branch  the  way  to  achieve  that 
n  suit  is  to  mandate  these  laws  so  as  to 
a  ford  the  Presidency  no  latitude,  no 
o  )portunlty  at  all  to  try  to  exercise  what 
aiy  businessman  would  say  constitutes 
g  Kxl  judgment.  There  would  not  be  any 
o  )portimlty  for  the  President  to  exer- 
c;  se  judgment  in  discharging  responsi- 
b  lities  that  are  his  In  administering  the 
Is  ws  as  best  reflects  the  will  of  the  people. 

Nevertheless.  I  do  recognize  that  with 
tl  le  passage  of  the  bill  last  year  we  said 
t<  cooiieratlves  throughout  the  United 
S  ates  that  help  would  be  available  to 
tl  em.  I  think  it  is.  as  pointed  out  by  the 
d  stingulshed  Senator  from  Virginia 
(l^r.  Harry  P.  Byhd,  Jr.).  rather  late  in 
the  day  to  say  we  are  not  going  to  do 
anything  for  them.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  bill  before  us  will  be  passed. 
d(  ispite  my  vote. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  spoke  at 
l€  agth  on  this  subject.  I  called  attention 
t<  the  desire  of  some  members  to  bring 
al>out  a  confrontation  with  the  Presi- 
dent. Additionally.  I  called  attention  to 
tl  e  assurance  given  me  by  Dave  Hamll. 
R  ElA  administrator,  that  money  would  be 
nade  available  at  2  percent  for  those 
c(  operatives  imable  to  pay  more. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Presldwit.  I  have 
viiry  serious  reservations  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Executive's  recent 
ii  ipoundments.  I  do  not  believe  this  ad- 
n  Inistration.  or  tuiy  other,  has  the  right 
t<  subvert  congressional  intent,  termi- 
n  kte  an  ongoing,  statutorily  authorized 
pogram.  and  move  into  the  area  of 
le  sislation. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  394,  which  would 
ainend  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of 
1!  36,  as  amended,  to  reaffirm  that  such 
f I  nds  made  available  for  each  fiscal  year 
tc  carry  out  the  programs  provided  for 
It  such  act  be  fully  obligated. 

I  recently  cochalred  5  days  of  hearings 
oil  the  general  issue  of  impoundment 
ai  id  repeatedly  asked  officials  appearing 
b<  fore  our  committee  to  point  out  where 
tl  e  Constitution  gave  the  President  the 
ri  fht  to  repeal  a  statute  by  refusing  to 
cs  rry  out  its  terms.  Their  answers  to  me 
w  ire  unsatisfactory. 

REAP,  REA.  water  bank,  and  other 
pi  ograms  I  support  are  not  all  that  is  at 
St  ike.  It  is,  rather,  the  larger  issue  of 
w  lether  or  not  the  Congress  will  put  a 
halt  at  last  to  this  Presldait's  blatant 
al  luse  of  impounding  and  respond  posi- 
ti  rely  to  the  contempt  he  has  shown  for 
tl  e  Congress. 

The  termination  of  the  direct  loan 
pi  ograms  of  the  REA  for  rural  electric 
and  telephone  system  is  a  congression- 
al—not an  Executive  prerogative.  I  sup- 


port S.  394  because  it  is  an  expression  of 
Congress'  unwillingness  to  allow  the 
President's  unauthorized  power  to  be  ex- 
ercised. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
at  least  10  nu-al  electric  cooperatives  in 
my  State  of  Iowa  which  are  depending 
on  the  REA  funds  for  their  operations 
this  year.  There  are  two,  one  in  Wilton, 
Iowa,  and  one  in  Pocahontas,  Iowa,  who 
depend  100  percent  on  Government  fi- 
nancing to  rim  their  operations.  The 
others  only  depend  partially  on  the  Gov- 
ernment aid  and  get  the  remainder  of 
their  operating  capital  from  the  private 
money  market. 

More  significEintly.  all  of  these  coop- 
eratives were  depending  on  this  Govern- 
ment program  in  some  degree  to  help 
finance  their  operations  this  year,  and 
without  consultation  with  Congress  or 
public  warning,  this  program  was  ended, 
leaving  them  in  a  financially  precarious 
position. 

I  want  this  program  reinstated  so  that 
these  cooperatives  can  continue  provid- 
ing services  for  rural  Americans.  Then, 
let  us  deal  with  needed  changes  in  the 
REA  program. 

In  addition.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  emphasize  the  insensitivity 
rural  America  has  been  shown  by  this 
administration.  The  President  demon- 
strated his  own  lack  of  knowledge  about 
rural  America  and  this  particular  pro- 
gram when  he  claimed  that  some  80  per- 
cent of  the  REA  loans  went  to  coimtry 
clubs  and  dilettantes.  Even  his  own  Agri- 
culture Secretary  admitted  the  President 
was  wrong  in  claiming  that  this  is  where 
the  majority  of  the  money  goes. 

F\)llowing  is  an  article  on  this  admis- 
sion by  Agriculture  Secretary  Earl  Butz 
in  hearings  before  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

There  being  no  objection.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  this  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  into 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  7,  1973] 

Bdtz  Sats  Ndcon  Erred  in  Remarks  on 
Misuse  or  Rctkal  Electric   Plan 

Washington. — Agriculture  Secretary  Earl 
Butz  said  President  Nixon  was  wrong  In 
claiming  that  Uncle  Sam's  rural-electrlflca- 
tlon  money  mostly  has  gone  to  keep  the  lights 
on  for  "country  clubs  and  dilettantes,  and 
others  who  can  afford  living  In  the  country." 

At  his  news  conference  on  Wednesday.  Mr. 
NUon  Justified  his  decision  to  terminate  2% 
federal  loans  to  rural  electric  cooperatives  by 
saying  that  80%  of  the  funds  was  going  to 
such  purposes,  rather  than  "for  mral  de- 
velopment and  getting  electricity  to  farms." 

But  In  testimony  on  Capitol  HUl  yesterday. 
Secretary  Butz  said  only  "some"  of  the  funds 
disbursed  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration have  been  used  for  the  purposes 
criticized  by  Mr.  Nixon,  the  President's  choice 
of  words  was  "unfortunate  and  probably  not 
premeditated,"  added  Mr.  Butz.  who  as 
natural  resources  counselor  to  the  President 
holds  one  of  four  newly  created  "super- 
cabinet"  posts. 

The  Nixon  observations  came  under  scru- 
tiny at  a  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  In- 
quiry Into  whether  the  chief  executive  ex- 
ceeded his  constitutional  authority  In 
abolishing  the  2<>  REA  financing  (offering 
5%    government-guaranteed   bank   loans   In 


its  place),  the  Rural  Environmental  Assist- 
ance Program,  conservation  payments,  to 
farmers,  rural  water  and  sewer  aid  and  other 
long-established  rural   assistance  programs. 

HEAVY  CUTS   IN   FARM   AID 

Most  of  the  committee  members  said  they 
sympathized  with  the  need  for  government 
economies.  But  the  complaint  that  too  heavy 
a  share  of  the  Nlxon-ordered  cutbacks  Is  fall- 
ing on  rural  residents  was  broadly  bipartisan. 

Republican  Sen.  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas^ 
who  isn't  quite  the  down-the-llne  Nixon 
partisan  he  had  been  when  he  was  GOP  na- 
tional chairman,  cited  a  meeting  with  irate 
farmers  in  his  state  and  suggested  that  ad- 
ministration loyalists  will  be  forced  to  defy 
the  White  House  and  seek  to  cancel  the  cuts 
if  they  "want  to  be  reelected  In  1974."  (Al- 
though it  didn't  come  up  at  the  hearing. 
Sen.  Dole  previously  bad  expressed  unhappl- 
ness  over  both  his  eviction  by  Mr.  Nixon  from 
the  party  chairman's  post  and  the  President's 
failure  to  campaign  for  beleaguered  Senate 
Republicans  last  fall.) 

Mr.  Butz's  testimony  began  with  an  11- 
page  defense  of  the  Nixon  cutbacks.  Relying 
mainly  on  arguments  he  had  used  before, 
the  Secretary  told  the  Senators  that  because 
farm  income  is  up.  farmers  don't  need  gov- 
ernment aid  to  finance  land-conservation 
practices,  and  that  without  reduced  govern- 
ment spending  the  nation  faces  rising  infla- 
tion, heavier  taxation,  or  "strict  price  and 
wage  controls  across  the  board,  Including 
controls  on  farm  products." 

STILL   A   SUBSIDIZED  RATE 

Defending  the  elimination  of  the  2%  REA 
loans,  Mr.  Butz  said  that  even  though  the 
new  5%  rate  on  guaranteed  loans  "brings 
REA  more  in  line  with  present  day  costs  of 
borrowing  .  .  .  this  is  stUl  a  subsidized  rate." 
In  1936.  when  the  REA  was  created,  he  said, 
only  about  11%  of  farms  were  electrified  and 
the  27o  Interest  rate  was  in  line  with  the 
1.9%  commercial  rate  then  In  effect.  Today, 
by  comparison,  98%:  of  all  farms  are  electri- 
fied, and  of  the  seven  million  meters  on  REA 
lines,  only  1.4  million  are  farm  meters,  he 
said. 

As  for  the  typical  REA  customers,  the 
"bulk"  of  them  are  "rural  residents,  retirees, 
urban  workers  and  Industries,"  Mr.  Butz 
stated. 

In  an  exchange  with  Sen.  George  Mc- 
Govern  (D.,  SJ3.)  on  the  REA  question,  the 
Agrlcultture  Secretary  found  himself  in  a  sec- 
ond, more  oblique  collision  with  the  Presi- 
dent's news-conference  comments.  Going 
back  to  his  days  as  a  Congressman  from 
Southern  California,  Mr.  Nixon  recalled  that 
his  old  district  was  "primarily  agricultural, 
orange  groves"  and  "I  natiirally  had  a  great 
interest  In  thU  matter  of  REA  and  the  rest, 
and  supported  it." 

Sen.  McGovern.  alluding  to  the  President's 
remarks,  challenged  the  Nixon  voting  record, 
citing  research  by  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association  showing  that  while 
in  Congress,  Mr.  Nixon  voted  "wrong"  13 
times  In  16  votes  on  REA  matters. 

Responded  Mr.  Butz:  "Those  votes  came 
early  when  the  President  was  representing  a 
district  that  was  completely  electrified." 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
now  before  us  is  a  showdown  over  the 
administration's  meat  ax  approach  to 
the  budget  which  strikes  not  at  the  "fat," 
but  instead  at  the  heart  of  rural  America. 

The  administration  has  substituted  in- 
sured loans  made  possible  by  the  1972 
Rural  Development  Act  as  a  replacement 
for  REA  direct  loans.  That  was  not  what 
Congress  intended  by  the  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act.  Furthermore,  if  we  had 
seen  fit  to  alter  REA  we  would  have 
done  so. 

I  have  stated  repeatedly  that  I  sup- 
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port  and  encourage  fiscal  responsibility. 
But  it  is  not  responsible  to  let  the  Presi- 
dent sit  in  solitary  judgment  over  the 
future  of  programs  which  the  Congress 
has  determined  to  be  in  America's  best 
interest. 

On  December  29,  when  the  President 
abruptly  told  rural  Americans  they  could 
no  longer  rely  on  the  REA  credit  system 
for  loans,  he  told  them  that  they  could 
no  longer  rely  on  congressional  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Congress  is  not  necessarily  wedded 
to  the  present  REA  formula.  The  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  is  already  plan- 
ning hearings  to  determine  the  future 
needs  of  the  REA  program.  This  is  the 
way  changes  In  the  statute  should  be 
made. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  whether  the 
process  of  hearings  auad  subsequent  con- 
gressional evaluation  can  be  preempted 
by  a  single  White  House  press  release. 
I  contend  that  it  cannot. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  repre- 
senting, as  I  do,  a  State  which  is  pre- 
dominantly agricultural,  I  am  keenly 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  REA  di- 
rect loan  program  for  electric  and  tele- 
phone services.  This  program  has  made 
a  phenomenal  difference  to  Oregonians. 
As  of  July  1,  1972,  REA  loans  to  tele- 
phone borrowers  in  Oregon  provided  tel- 
ephone service  for  an  estimated  39,190 
rural  subscribers  over  5,939  miles  of  line. 
When  the  REA  telephon'  loan  program 
was  authorized  by  Congress  in  1949,  50.3 
percent  of  the  farms  in  Oregon  had  tele- 
phones, and  much  of  this  was  obsolete. 
Today  92  percent  of  the  State's  39,500 
farms,  as  well  as  mtmy  rural  homes  and 
businesses  have  telephone  service. 

REA  loans  to  rural  electric  systems  in 
Oregon  provide  service  to  an  estimated 
59,199  rural  consumers  over  16,444  miles 
of  line.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  Oregon's 
farms  are  receiving  electric  service,  com- 
pared with  only  17,839  or  27.5  percent 
when  REA  was  created  in  1935. 

Today  the  question  is  whether  this 
service  will  be  maintained  in  areas  that 
are  often  difficult  to  reach,  and  almost 
Impossible  to  service.  Will  the  removal  of 
this  program's  benefits  mean  that  an- 
other Incentive  to  remain  in  rural  envi- 
ronments is  hurt  while  futher  propelling 
additional,  and  unwanted,  people  into 
cities  where  such  services  are  more  read- 
ily available. 

There  is  legitimacy  to  the  point  that 
the  interest  rates  for  these  loans  should 
be  higher,  especially  in  certain  areas. 
But,  that  is  a  decision  for  Congress  to 
make  about  a  program  that  Congress 
created. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  heart  of  this 
problem.  Can  the  executive  branch  im- 
pound funds  or  eliminate  programs  that 
have  been  authorizecl  and  appropriated 
by  Congress?  Does  not  this  clearly  over- 
step the  constitutional  responsibilities 
entrusted  to  the  Executive?  So  large  does 
this  problem  loom  that  those  who  might 
never  represent  people  living  in  isolated 
areas  far  from  public  telephone  com- 
panies and  public  utilities  must  share  a 
saise  of  dismay  and  frustration  over  this 
abrupt  action.  We  must  decide,  not  just 
whether  the  REA  shall  survive,  but 
whether  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  the  Congress  shall  be  preserved. 
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We  can  revise  the  REA  direct  loan  pro- 
gram to  meet  legitimate  complaints,  but 
first  we  must  establish  that  the  program 
Is  ours  to  revise. 

Mr.  President,  hundreds  of  letters 
have  poured  into  my  office  about  this  sit- 
uation and  I  would  like  to  share  just  a 
few  with  you  now.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  inserted  with  my  re- 
marks in  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Vebnonia,  Oezg., 
February  10,  1973. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  With  twenty-seven  years 
past  service  and  at  times  president  of  the 
West  Oregon  Electric  Co-op-R.E.A.,  I  can 
speak  with  experience  when  I  say  this  utility 
can  hardly  continue  in  business  with  the 
proposed  higher  interest  rate. 

Due  to  the  heavy  stands  of  timber  and 
bnish,  hard  winds  and  heavy  snow,  and  other 
unusual  handicaps,  Including  the  small 
number  of  customers  to  the  mile,  makes  our 
system  very  expensive  to  maintain. 

We  wish  you  a  successful  and  peaceful  sec- 
ond term  as  one  of  our  Senators. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Noble  and  Nellie  Dttnlap. 

Seaside,  Orec, 
February  12, 1973. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  I  have  re- 
cently read  of  the  Executive  Order  to  termi- 
nate the  2%  REA  Loan  Program  effective 
December  31.  1972,  and  would  like  very  much 
if  you  would  spend  a  minute  of  your  time 
to  let  me  vent  my  feelings  of  it  to  you. 

We  moved  to  the  beautlfiU  state  of  Ore- 
gon in  the  year  1951.  At  that  time,  the  loca- 
tion to  which  we  moved  had  no  electricity 
but  was  fed  power  through  "power  plants" 
which  consisted  of  a  small  motor  In  each  in- 
dividual's garage.  A  few  years  later  we  were 
furnished  power  by  West  Oregon  Electric 
Cooperative,  Inc.,  and  you  have  no  Idea  how 
grateful  we  were  to  them,  even  though  we 
pay  for  thU  service.  I  can't  tell  you,  though, 
how  efficient  and  thoughtful  our  service  Is. 
We  frequently  are  without  power  during  bad 
winter  storms  which  bring  high  winds,  down- 
ing trees,  or  heavy  snowfall  which  breaks 
the  lines,  and  there  has  never  been  a  time 
that  our  company  has  not  been  immediately 
or  as  soon  as  possible  to  our  area  to  repair 
the  damage  and  restore  service. 

When  the  original  Act  was  passed  for  the 
2%  REA  Loan  Program  in  1936  It  was  passed 
with  the  provision  that  all  rural  consumers 
would  be  served.  This  program  has  brought 
electric  service  to  many  homes  and  farms 
that  would  not  have  had  electricity  without 
these  companies.  In  terminating  this  pro- 
gram it  could  mean  that  area  coverage  could 
not  be  guaranteed  and  that  new  construc- 
tion, major  repairs,  and  new  services  would 
be  curtailed  or  even  terminated. 

We,  as  taxpayers,  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  urge  you  to  not  permit  the 
President  to  usurp  our  power  and  that  Con- 
gress rescind  this  outrageous  act  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Lannigan. 

Seaside.  Obeg.. 
February  12,  1973. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatfield. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Hatfield:  Upon  hearing 
the  news  of  the  termination  of  the  2% 
REA  Loan  Program  I  decided  to  write  and 


let  you  know  my  feelings  In  hopes  that  It 
wUl  have  some  effect  on  the  action  taken. 

We  have  been  serviced  by  a  rural  electric 
coop  for  some  18  years,  which  Is  the  length 
of  time  we  have  had  electricity  in  our  area 
We  had  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to  obtain  elec- 
tricity from  one  of  the  larger  electric  com- 
panies in  our  area;  however,  we  were  told 
that  for  the  amount  of  customers  that  would 
be  served  it  Just  wasn't  worth  the  time  and 
effort  of  installing.  Yet  after  a  meeting  with 
the  electric  coop  they  decided  that  they 
woiUd  and  could  install  electricity  for  us 
and  did  so  within  the  year. 

During  the  time  we  were  without  elec- 
tricity, which  was  for  several  years,  we  went 
without  many  conveniences  that  the  normal 
family  takes  for  granted,  i.e..  stove,  refrig- 
erator, Iron,  radio,  heat  (except  for  wood), 
and  t.v.  Since  we  have  been  serviced  by  the 
rural  electric  co-op  we  have  found  that  "serv- 
ice Is  even  better  than  those  living  near 
town,  or  in  town,  and  when  we  report  any 
type  of  trouble  to  the  electric  company  the 
company  Is  right  there  to  make  repairs. 

I  am  a  retired  senior  citizen  living  on  Just 
my  social  security  as  Income,  which  amounts 
to  about  $210.  per  month.  As  It  Is,  I  have 
trouble  Just  making  ends  meet,  paving  my 
taxes  on  my  property,  buying  food,  medicine 
and  essential  clothing  which  Is  required,  and 
I  really  don't  know  how  I  would  allot  for 
any  extra  money  for  the  electric  bill  and 
as  I  understand  It,  this  is  what  the  termi- 
nation of  the  2~,  REA  Loan  Program  would 
mean. 

I,  then,  urge  you  stop  the  President  from 
making  this  drastic  mistake  and  for  once 
considering  the  average  working  man.  the 
retired,  and  the  poor,  and  let  the  rich  begin 
paying  their  share,  I've  given  mine! 
Sincerely. 

William  A.  Painter. 

Rurus  Grange. 
Moro.  Oreg.,  February  is,  1973. 
Hon.  Mark  O    Hatfield. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  Rufus  Grange  No.  826  meeting 
in  regtilar  session  tonight  expressed  the 
deepest  concern  over  the  Administration's 
move  to  curtail  the  2%  interest  loans  to 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  as 
established  by  the  Pace  Act  of  1944.  We  are 
concerned  both  over  the  curtailment  of  the 
loans  at  present  interest  rates  and  the  fact 
that  a  President  seems  to  be  able  to  rescind 
an  Act  of  Congress  at  will. 

The  REA  Is  an  Important  element  In  the 
life  of  Rural  America  and  to  cripple  It  as 
this  action  wUl  will  certainly  be  a  blow  to  the 
continued  development  of  better  life  for 
those  who  live  there.  Hundreds  of  communi- 
ties all  across  the  nation  would  not  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  electric  power  today  were  it 
not  for  REA  which  has  met  the  needs  that 
private  power  could  not,  or  would  not,  as- 
sume. To  terminate  the  Pace  Act  would 
mean  that  rural  electric  rates,  which  are  of 
necessity  higher  than  those  of  private  com- 
panies would  have  to  be  raised  conslderablv. 
and  In  all  probability,  further  expansion 
of  power  would  have  to  be  delayed  or  cur- 
tailed permanently. 

We  therefore  ask  you  to  support  the  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Humphrey  on  Jan- 
uary 16,  1973  and  co-sponsored  by  27  other 
Senators  the  following  day.  If  Rural  America 
is  to  continue  to  thrive  and  be  attractive  to 
our  young  people  REA  must  be  saved. 

Of  equal  concern  to  us  Is  the  fact  that  the 
President  seems  to  have  the  power  to  nulli- 
fy an  Act  of  Congress  at  wUI.  If  thl5  is  true, 
what  then  is  happening  to  our  Republican 
form  of  government.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
time  has  come  to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
where  we  are  heading.  Such  actions  as  that 
Uken  Dece:;iber  29.  1972.  do  not  seem  to  us 
to  be  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  country. 
After  all  the  rural  area  of  America  Is  still 
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h  aportant  and  this  action  Is  a  definite  blow 
a    that  area. 

Sincerely, 

Mabt  M.  Brackett, 
Secretary,  Rufus  Grange  No.  826. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
U>  indicate  my  full  support  for  S.  394. 

I  agree  with  the  report  of  the  Agrl- 
c  Uture  Committee  that  more  than  the 
li  sue  of  impoundment  is  involved  here. 
1  he  Department  of  Agriculture  did  not 
s  mply  say  that  it  was  Impounding  funds 
li  I  order  to  stay  within  an  overall  spend- 
ii  ig  ceiling,  it  said  more  than  this.  It  said 
h  I  Its  Judgment  this  program  is  no  longer 
nseded  and,  therefore,  It  is  terminated. 

This,  of  course,  raises  the  most  serious 
lend  of  challenge  to  our  constitutional 
S  stem.  There  will  always  be  diflferences 

0  opinions  within  the  Congress  about 
tj  le  merits  and  demerits  of  a  program 
a  Id  there  will  be  differences  between  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  but  once  a 
p  rogram  is  duly  enacted  and  signed  into 
li  ,w,  the  obligation  to  execute  it  is  clear. 
C  ertainly  if  the  administration  believes 
t;  lat  the  continuation  of  a  program  is 
nj  longer  desirable  or  needed,  it  is  per- 
f  ictly  within  its  rights  not  to  ask  for  new 
bidgetary  authority  to  fund  it.  And  if 
t:  le  Congress  goes  ahead  and  appropri- 
a«s  money  for  this  program  the  Presi- 
d  mt  has  the  full  right  to  veto  it.  But  to 
s  mply  kill  a  duly  enacted  ongoing  pro- 
g  ram  without  even  a  token  effort  at  prior 
ci  »nsultation,  raises  critical  constitutional 
a  Id  political  issues. 

Aside  from  the  constitutional  issue  in- 
V  )lved  here  I  am  convinced  that  a  con- 
t  nuation  of  the  2  percent  loan  program 
h  needed  and  desirable.  I  recognize  that 
t  lis  need  is  not  as  great  today  as  it  was 
ii  I  the  past.  Certainly  this  Is  recognized 
b  /  the  rural  electric  systems  themselves. 
Iicreasingly  in  recent  years  they  have 
gme  into  the  private  market  for  their 
n  ;w  capital  needs.  The  principal  instru- 
n  ent  for  this  credit  has  been  the  Rural 

1  tillties  Cooperative  Finance  Corpora- 
ton,  created  and  operated  by  the  rural 
c  )-ops  themselves.  Thus  most  rural  elec- 
ti  ic  systems  now  use  a  blend  of  private 
a  Id  Government  money.  Some  of  these 
systems  rely  almost  entirely  on  private 
fl  lancing,  but  there  are  still  a  number 
o '  systems  for  which  the  2  percent  direct 
l(an  program  is  essential  to  their  sur- 
v  val.  As  I  understand  It,  there  are  88 
r  u-al  electric  systems  which  due  to  their 
f  nancial  status  are  eligible  for  full  fl- 
rancing  at  the  2-percent  rate.  Eight  of 
t  lose  are  in  Kansas.  In  addition.  28  other 
s  rstems  in  Kemsas  are  dependent  upon  2 
p  jrcent  loans  for  a  significant  source  of 
t  lelr  needed  capital. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  denies  that  2- 
cercent  direct  loans  constitute  a  very 
g  snerous  program,  but  we  need  to  be  re- 
E  ilnded  that  the  problems  that  the  rural 
e  ectrlc  systems  face  are  unique  and  dlf- 
f  cult.  For  example.  In  Kansas  the  rural 
e  ectrlc  systems  have  an  average  of  1.8 
c  istomers  per  mile  of  line  built.  Whereas 
t  le  investor-owned  utilities  have  ap- 
I  roximately  26  customers  per  mile  of 

I  ne.  The  revenue  on  an  average  basis 
F  er  mile  of  line  for  rural  electric  systems 

I I  Kansas  Is  $591.  whereas  the  revenue 
f  jr  Investor-owned  utilities  Is  $9,500  per 


mile.  Customers  of  rural  electric  systems 
Kansas  already  pay  more  on  the  average 
for  electricity  than  urban  users.  This  is 
not  due  to  a  difference  in  efficiency  but 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  electric  coopera- 
tives serve  sparsely  populated  areas, 
thereby  making  the  investment  cost  per 
customer  extremely  high.  Thus,  despite 
the  higher  prices  that  most  farmers  must 
pay  for  electricity,  the  rate  of  return  on 
all  the  electric  cooperatives  in  Kansas 
in  1971  was  3.68  percent.  The  termina- 
tion of  the  2-percent  loan  program  will 
place  many  of  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives In  serious  financial  difficulty  and 
will  certainly  mean  that  they  will  be 
obligated  to  charge  their  customers 
higher  rates,  thus  accelerating  the  al- 
ready sharp  increase  in  costs  that  the 
farmer  has  encoimtered  in  all  his  areas 
of  production. 

This  is  a  good  bill.  It  deserves  our  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
the  people  in  this  country  object  loudly 
to  inflation,  deficit  spending  and  higher 
taxes.  The  President  is  making  a  valiant 
effort  to  do  something  about  it — yet, 
each  program  he  has  cut  is  somebody's 
favorite.  So  Congress  continues  to  refuse 
to  accept  the  responsibility  for  fiscal  in- 
tegrity which  it  has  long  since  abdicated. 

The  REA  program  was  initiated  sev- 
eral decades  ago  when  the  private  power 
companies  felt  it  was  too  unprofitable  to 
extend  electricity  to  rural  areas.  The 
Government  had  to  help.  But  now,  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  rural  electric 
co-op  customers  are  farmers  and  nearly 
all  of  the  new  customers  are  nonfarmers, 
mostly  suburban. 

Furthermore,  when  the  interest  rate 
was  set  at  2  percent  during  the  depres- 
sion, the  cost  of  money  was  1.69  per- 
cent. Now  the  cost  of  money  is  some- 
where around  6  or  7  percent,  but  the 
REA  interest  rate  remained  the  same. 

REA  has  done  a  fantastic  job  for  which 
I  applaud  them,  but  I  caimot  agree  that 
the  future  of  REA  Is  threatened  by  an 
increased  interest  rate.  The  Production 
Credit  Associations  and  the  Federal 
land  banks  have  emerged  stronger  than 
ever  from  their  recent  shift  to  the  pri- 
vate money  markets,  and  I  believe  REA 
can  do  the  same. 

What  is  regrettable  to  me  Is  that  Con- 
gress neglected  its  duties  in  reevaluating 
the  program  and  recognizing  the  need 
for  revision  before  the  Executive  was 
forced  to  take  action. 

I  have  made  a  commitment  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  hold  down 
spending  and  in  this  case  I  can  see  no 
justification  for  continuing  the  direct 
subsidy.  I  cannot  support  S.  394. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
ttiixi^  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 


having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magi*uson)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  Is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Magnuson),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) has  stated  his  reason  for  not  vot- 
ing. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  69, 
na-s  20,  as  follows: 


[No.  23  Leg.l 

YEAS— 69 

Abourezk 

Ervin 

Montoya 

Aiken 

Fong 

Moss 

Allen 

Fulbrlght 

Muskie 

Baker 

Gumey 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hankell 

Pastore 

Bible 

Hathaway 

Pearson 

Blden 

HoUlngs 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Percy 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Proxmlre 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackaon 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Church 

Long 

Steyenson 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Symington 

Cook 

McCleUan 

TaUnadge 

Ciirtls 

McClure 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McGee 

Tunney 

Domenlci 

McGovem 

WUliams 

Domlnick 

Mclntyre 

Young 

Eagleton 

Metcalf 

Eastland 

Mondale 
NATS— 20 

Bartlett 

Fannin 

Roth 

Bean 

Griffin 

Raxbe 

Bennett 

Scott,  Pa. 

Brock 

Helms 

Scott,  Va. 

Buckley 

Mathlas 

Taft 

Case 

Packwood 

Welcker 

Cotton 

Rlbtcoff 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Magnuson 

Cranston 

Hatfield 

Stennis 

Goldwater 

Hughes 

Tower 

Gravel 

Javits 

So  the  bill  (S.  394)   was  passed,  aa 
follows : 
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S.  394 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Rural  Electrification 

Act  q^  1936,  as  amended,  to  reaffirm  that 

such  funds  made  available  for  each  fiscal 

year  to  carry  out  the  programs  provided 

for  In  such  Act  be  fully  obligated  In  said 

year,  and  for  other  piuposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  reaffirm  the  original 
Intent  of  Congress  that  funds  made  available 
under  authority  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Act  of  1936  (7  U.S.C.  901  et  seq.)  are  to  be 
loaned  for  the  purposes  prescribed  In  such 
Act  during  the  fiscal  year  and  In  the  full 
amount  for  which  such  funds  are  made 
available. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  902), 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  2.  The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  loans  each  fiscal  year 
in  the  full  amount  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary by  the  Congress  or  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  puj-suant  to  section  3  of  this  Act 
In  the  several  States  and  territories  of  the 
United  States  for  rural  electrification  and  the 
furnishing  of  electric  energy  to  persons  In 
rural  areas  who  are  not  receiving  central  sta- 
tion service  and  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing and  improving  telephone  service  In  rural 
areas,  as  hereinafter  provided;  to  make,  or 
cause  to  be  made,  studies,  Investigations,  and 
reports  concerning  the  condition  and  prog- 
ress of  the  electrification  of  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  adequate  telephone  service  In  rural 
areas  In  the  several  States  and  territories; 
and  to  publish  and  disseminate  information 
with  respect  thereto." 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section  4  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  904) ,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  at  the  beginning  thereof  "The  Ad- 
ministrator Is  authorized  and  empowered, 
from  the  sums  hereinbefore  authorized,  to 
make  loans"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Administrator  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  loans  each  fiscal  year 
in  the  full  amount  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary by  the  Congress  or  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  section  3  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  4.  The  first  sentence  of  section  201 
of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  922).  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "Prom  such  sums  as  are  from 
time  to  time  made  available  by  the  Congress 
to  the  Administrator  for  such  purpose,  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
loans  each  fiscal  year  in  the  full  amount 
determined  to  be  necessary  by  the  Congress 
or  appropriated  by  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
section  3  of  this  Act  to  persons  now  provid- 
ing or  who  may  hereafter  provide  telephone 
service  in  rural  areas,  to  public  bodies  now 
providing  telephone  service  in  rural  areas, 
and  to  cooperative,  nonprofit,  limited  divi- 
dend, or  mutual  associations." 

Sec.  5.  Section  306(a)(1)  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  1926)  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  the  first  sentence  thereof  a 
new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  authority 
contained  herein  to  make  and  Insure  loans 
shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not  In  lieu  of  any 
authority  contained  in  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Act  of  1936.  as  amended." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  I  have  just  arrived  on  the 
floor  after  having  spent  10  harrowing 


minutes  in  an  elevator  that  was  stuck. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bill  (S.  394)  just  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  rule,  the  Presiding  Officer  is  pro- 
hibited from  even  entertaining  such  a 
unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  register  my  explanation  of  why  I  just 
missed  the  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
REA  bill.  My  position  on  this  issue  Is 
clear:  I  am  In  firm  support  of  the  pro- 
posal. 

I  left  my  office  to  come  to  the  floor  to 
vote,  and  stepped  Into  an  automatic  ele- 
vator in  the  corner  of  the  Old  Senate 
Office  Building  closest  to  my  office. 

Due  to  some  mechanical  mistake,  this 
elevator  has  been  going  up  and  down  for 
over  10  minutes,  bypassing  floor  after 
floor.  I  missed  the  vote,  but  not  without 
a  struggle.  I  called  the  Superintendent's 
office  on  the  phones  that  are  in  all  the 
elevators.  Still,  our  elevator  continued  on 
its  crazy  up-and-down  course,  with  no 
relief. 

Therefore,  I  wish  to  register  my  posi- 
tion as  being  in  full  support  of  the  pro- 
posal— I  am  sorry  that  forces  far  beyond 
the  control  of  any  of  us  kept  me  from 
appearing  to  cast  my  vote. 

As  long  as  this  Senator-capturing  ele- 
vator remains,  my  advice  to  my  col- 
leagues is:  Walk,  do  not  ride. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TION TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  may  be  per- 
mitted to  file  certain  reports  up  to  12 
p.m.  tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bart- 
lett t.  Under  the  preuous  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  S.  39  which  the  clerk 
will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bin  (S.  39)  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  provide  a  more  effective  pro- 
gram to  prevent  aircraft  piracy,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  with  amend- 
ments on  page  3,  line  15,  after  the  word 
"pimished".  Insert  "by  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  twenty  years  or  for  more 
than  life";  after  line  16,  strike  out: 

"(A)  by  death  if  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  shall  so  recommend,  or,  in  the  caf^e 
of  a  plea  of  guilty,  or  a  plea  of  not  guilty 
where  the  defendant  has  waived  a  trial 
by  jury,  if  the  court  in  its  discretion  shall 
so  order;  or 

"(B)  by  Imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  twenty  years,  if  the  death  penalty  Is 
not  imposed." 

On  page  9,  line  20,  after  the  word 
"prescribe",  Insert  "reasonable";  on  page 
10,  line   14,  after  the  word  "carriers", 


where  It  appears  the  first  time,  strike  out 
the  comma  and  insert  "and":  in  the 
s£une  line,  after  the  word  "carriers", 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  insert 
a  comma  and  "at  domestic  and  foreign 
airports,";  in  line  15.  after  the  word 
"and",  insert  "for";  in  the  same  line, 
after  the  word  "carriers ".  insert  "for 
use";  on  page  11.  line  16.  after  the  word 
"transportation",  insert  a  colon  and 
"Provided,  however,  That  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  to  the  con- 
trary, the  Administrator  may  not  re- 
quire, by  regulation  or  otherwise,  the 
presence  at  airports  in  the  United  States 
of  State  or  local  law  enforcement  person- 
nel to  assist  in  or  support  the  screening 
of  passengers  and  property  prior  to 
boarding,  or  to  enforce,  or  to  act  as  a 
deterrent  against  acts  which  are  pro- 
hibited by,  United  States  statutes  other 
than  as  authorized  by  this  subsection"; 
on  page  12,  line  8.  after  the  word  "sub- 
stance", insert  a  colon  and  ''Provided 
however.  That  no  person  shall  be  frisked 
or  searched  unless  he  has  been  identified 
by  a  weapons  detection  device  as  a  per- 
son who  is  reasonably  likely  to  be  carry- 
ing, unlawfully,  a  concealed  weapon  and 
before  he  has  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  remove  from  his  person  or  clothing, 
objects  which  could  have  evoked  a  posi- 
tive response  from  the  weapons  detec- 
tion device,  and  unless  he  consents  to 
such  search.  If  consent  for  such  search 
is  denied,  such  person  shall  be  denied 
boarding  and  shall  forfeit  his  opportu- 
nity to  be  transported  In  air  transpor- 
tation, intrastate  air  transportation,  and 
foreign  air  transportation;";  on  page  13. 
line  13.  after  the  word  "may",  strike  out 
"designate  and";  in  line  14,  after  the 
word  "personnel",  strike  out  "to  exercise 
the  authority  conveyed  in  this  .subsec- 
tion" and  insert  "whose  services  may  be 
made  available  by  their  employers,  on 
a  cost-reimbursable  basis,  to  exercise  the 
authority  conveyed  in  this  subsection"; 
on  page  14,  line  24,  after  the  word  "sub- 
stance", insert  "as  prescribed  in  section 
316iai  of  this  Act";  on  page  16,  line  25, 
after  the  word  "transportation",  insert 
a  semicolon  and  "nor  shall  it  apply  to 
persons  transporting  weapons  for  hunt- 
ing or  other  sporting  activities  if  the 
presence  of  such  weapons  is  publicly  de- 
clared prior  to  the  time  of  boarding, 
checked  as  baggage  which  may  not  be 
opened  within  the  airport  confines,  and 
not  transported  with  such  per.<;on  in  the 
passenger  compartment  of  the  air- 
craft."; on  page  17,  line  10.  after  the 
word  "fiscal",  strike  out  "year"  and  in- 
sert "years";  in  the  same  line,  aft3r 
"1973".  insert  "and  1974";  and.  in  line  11. 
after  "$35,000,000",  strike  out  "and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  .such  amounts 
not  to  exceed  "$35,000,000". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  present.  I  may  say 
that  the  time  limitation  that  has  been 
agreed  on  is  2  hours,  1  hour  to  each  side. 
I  do  not  anticipate  using  all  of  the  hour 
allocated  to  me.  I  do  anticipate  a  rollcall 
vote  on  final  passage. 

I  ELsk  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 
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Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonun  on  my  own  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
^111  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
t  le  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
I  nanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
<;  uonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
c  bjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
£  enator  from  Nevada  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
£  enator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vj  nanlmous  consent  that  Arthur  Pamkopf 
a  nd  John  Kirtland,  members  of  the  Com- 
E  lerce  Committee  staff,  be  authorized  to 
b  i  present  on  the  floor  during  the  con- 
s  deration  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
0  jjectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiianimous  consent  that  Mr.  Robert  E. 
Cinther  and  Mr.  Harold  I.  Baynton, 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
s  aff .  be  permitted  to  be  on  the  floor  dur- 
ii  ig  the  consideration  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
o  Jjectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
p  eased  to  present  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
s;  deration  today  a  proposal  dealing  with 
t  le  aircraft  hijacking  problem  which  has 
bien  developed  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
nittee  as  an  alternative  to  the  admln- 
ij  tratlon's  latest  program  which  was  an- 
n  Qunced  December  5, 1972. 

The  bill,  S.  39,  is  in  most  aspects  iden- 
tical  to  S.  2280,  the  measure  passed  last 
Siptember  21  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote 
o  75  to  1. 

Mr.  President,  8.  39  has  been  developed 
b '  the  committee  over  the  past  12 
n  onths  in  response  to  a  worsening  air- 
c:  aft  piracy  situation  and  was  developed 
O'er  strenuous  administration  opposl- 
tlsn  during  a  period  when  the  adminis- 
ti  ation  was  doing  virtually  nothing  about 
tl  le  problem. 

After  this  legislation  was  approved  by 
tl  le  Senate  last  fall,  administration  lob- 
b:  ists  began  quietly  seeking  to  have  the 
n  easure  burled  in  the  House. 

I  regret  to  say  that  they  were  success- 
fil.  The  House  passed  half-a-hljacklng 
bU — It  approved  the  International  pro- 
v:slons  written  here  in  the  Senate,  but 
c(  mpletely  ignored  the  domestic  features 
w  ilch  we  devised  to  increase  security  at 
a:  rports  and  deter  would-be  sky  pirates. 

After  two  very  difficult  conference 
ireetings  with  the  House,  the  conferees 
c<  ncluded^  they  were  hopelessly  dead- 
lo  eked.  The  House  members  would  agree 
t<  none  of  the  Senate  provisions  relating 
tc  domestic  security  at  airports  and  re- 
fised  to  let  those  provisions  go  to  the 
HDUse  floor  for  a  vote.  The  Senate  bill 
Wis  then  effectively  killed  In  confer- 
ei  ice. 

Following  congressional  adjournment 
ai  id  after  two  particularly  desperate  £uid 
hi  inous  hijacking  incidents  in  October 
and  November  of  1972.  the  administra- 
tl  m  was  spurred  to  action. 

On  December  5,  1972,  after  Congress 
hs  d  adjourned  and  without  prior  notice 
or    consultation  with  Congress  or   the 


aviation  community,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  called  a  news  conference 
and  announced  "emergency  regiilatlons" 
to  deal  with  aircraft  piracy  which  were 
to  become  effective  within  60  days.  The 
regulations  required  the  universal 
screening  of  airline  passengers  and 
carry-on  possessions  effective  January 

5,  1973,  as  provided  for  in  last  year's 
Senate  bill  and  as  included  in  S.  39  this 
year.  The  second  part  of  the  regiilations 
required  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ment bodies,  who  own  and  operate  the 
Nation's  531  airline-served  airports,  fur- 
nish milformed.  armed,  law  enforcement 
officers  at  each  airport  boarding  gate  for 
each  airline  flight  beginning  February 

6.  1973.  Both  those  requirements  are 
now  in  effect. 

What  the  Secretary's  announcement 
did  not  say  was  that  the  administra- 
tion was  abandoning  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  and  responsibility  in  the 
enforcement  of  U.S.  statutes  regarding 
criminal  acts  committed  against  the  air 
transportation  system  and,  in  so  doing, 
it  was  turning  over  this  responsibility  to 
local  government  at  531  different  loca- 
tions throughout  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  the  announcement  did  not  say 
that  the  administration  had  already 
begun  the  phaseout  of  the  Federal  law 
enforcement  presence  at  the  major  air- 
ports because  of  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent no  longer  wanted  to  budget  Federal 
funds  to  pay  for  the  air  transportation 
security  program.  However,  the  an- 
nouncement pointed  out  that  the  local 
policemen  would  replace  Federal  officers. 

Needless  to  say,  the  announcement 
astonished  the  Nation's  airport  opera- 
tions, cities,  counties,  and  State  govern- 
ments. They  had  no  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  proposal,  to  comment,  to  testify 
in  public  hearings  or  to  otherwise  par- 
ticipate in  the  rulemaking  process.  Nor- 
mal rulemaking  procedure,  which  is  pro- 
vided for  under  law,  was  abandoned  be- 
cause of  the  "emergency"  which  existed 
at  the  time.  Curiously,  the  "emergency" 
did  not'flrtfect  the  administration's  plan 
of  phasing  out  Federal  law  enforcement 
officers  at  the  airports — the  phaseout 
continued  without  interruption  despite 
the  hijackings  of  October  and  November 
which  resulted  in  death  and  serious  in- 
jury to  Innocent  victims  and  terror  to 
scores  of  airlines  passengers. 

Had  the  administration  chosen  to 
check  with  our  committee  or  with  the 
Nation's  airport  operators  or  with  prac- 
tically anyone  who  knew  anything  about 
law  enforcement  training  and  hiring  re- 
quirements, it  would  have  determined 
that  the  regulations  were  totally  imprac- 
tical, given  the  deadlines  that  had  to  be 
met.  Indeed,  that  has  now  proven  to  be 
the  case. 

Many  U.S.  airports  have  been  simply 
unable  to  meet  time  requirements.  Many 
airport  officials  do  not  have  the  authority 
to  hire  local  law  enforcement  personnel 
since  they  are  supplied  by  other  depart- 
ments of  local  government,  or  to  em- 
power private  airport  guards  with  full 
peace  officer  authority. 

Even  if  all  the  manpower  were  im- 
mediately available  for  hire  at  airports, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  train  the  neces- 
sary number  of  law  enforcement  officers 


and  have  them  in  place  within  the  60 
days  required  by  the  order.  Careful  train- 
ing of  persons  vested  with  the  authority 
to  carry  a  loaded  weapon  in  crowded 
airport  terminals  is  essential.  Reflecting 
this  responsibility,  one  major  airport,  for 
example,  requires  security  checks  for  of- 
ficers, each  of  which  normally  takes  8 
weeks.  This  time  requirement  Is  not  un- 
common. In  some  cases.  State  law  re- 
quires 210  hours — 6  weeks — of  training 
for  police  officers.  Some  airports  have 
training  programs  of  up  to  6  months 
which  officers  must  complete  before  they 
are  authorized  to  carry  firearms. 

Four  small  airports  in  rural  parts  of 
America  incurred  fines  of  $1,000  per  day 
beginning  January  6  because  they  had 
failed  to  inform  the  Department  of  how 
they  planned  to  implement  the  February 
6  regulations.  In  at  least  two  instances, 
the  airport  operators  simply  did  not  have 
funds  to  hire,  train,  and  equip  local 
policemen  to  patrol  these  tiny  airports. 

Other  very  serious  problems  facing 
local  governments  involve  local  law  and 
local  finance.  In  many  States,  perhaps 
18  or  20,  State  and  local  officers  have  no 
statutory  authority  to  enforce  U.S. 
statutes  and  to  make  arrests  for  viola- 
tions of  them. 

The  administration  has  yet  to  fashion 
an  acceptable  solution  to  this  dilemma. 

The  other  very  difficult  problem  facing 
the  Nation's  cities  and  towns  is  how  to 
pay  for  the  armed  guards  required  by 
the  Federal  regulations.  The  committee 
has  received  estimates  from  responsible 
sources  Indicating  that  the  increased  fi- 
nancial burden  at  all  airline  airports  in 
the  United  States  will  be  more  than  $56 
million  a  year. 

Perhaps  at  the  largest  airports  in  the 
United  States  this  requirement  will  not 
impose  an  impossible  burden,  but  cer- 
tainly at  most  of  the  smaller  airports 
local  funds  are  simply  not  available  to 
hire  policemen  to  patrol  airports.  Most 
smaller  airports  operate  at  a  deficit  and 
this  additional  and  unwarranted  require- 
ment will  simply  add  to  the  already  un- 
acceptable situation. 

Many  communities  have  been  forced 
to  reduce  their  regular  police  force  so  as 
to  comply  with  the  regulations.  Police- 
men have  been  taken  from  other  vital 
law-enforcement  functions  to  perform 
the  role  of  Federal  policemen  at  the  air- 
port. This  has  created  a  worsening  law- 
enforcement  situation  in  many  of  the 
Nation's  municipalities. 

While  the  impractlcallties  of  the  ad- 
ministration's antlhijacking  program 
are  apparent,  it  is  also  clear,  ignoring 
for  the  moment  the  principle  involved, 
that  the  program  will  be  largely  ineffec- 
tive. 

Aircraft  piracy,  extortion,  and  violence 
in  air  transportation  are  violations  of 
Federal  law  and  the  incidents  themselves, 
when  they  occur,  are  carried  out  over 
large  parts  of  the  globe.  A  program  es- 
tablished on  531  separate  plans  of  action, 
531  differing  standards  for  peace  officers, 
and  531  bodies  of  government  will  prove 
to  be  chaotic  to  administer  from  Wfish- 
Ington.  Worse  yet,  it  will  be  Ineffective 
in  properly  protecting  the  American 
traveling  public  from  a  very  threatening 
and  ominous  situation.  Prior  to  the  order 
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to  phase  out  the  Federal  officer  force  in 
1972,  the  Government's  antlhijacking 
force  was  less  than  effective  because  three 
separate  U.S.  agencies  were  involved. 

Aside  from  the  convincing  evidence 
that  the  administration's  program  Is  im- 
practical, and  will  be  ineffective,  it  is 
bad  policy. 

It  is  wrong  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  force,  with  threat  of 
exorbitant  fines.  State  and  local  govern- 
ment to  accept  the  responsibility  for  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  national  and 
international  air  transportation  system. 
This  is  not  a  local  or  a  State  problem, 
it  is  not  regional  in  character,  it  is  a 
national  problem  and  the  United  States 
must  accept  its  responsibility  just  as  it 
does  for  a  national  postal  service  or  for 
the  National  Customs  and  Immigration 
Insijection  Service. 

It  would  seem  the  administration  is 
seeking  to  force  this  responsibility  on 
someone  else  because  of  the  financial 
costs  involved.  Within  the  Isist  several 
days,  the  committee  has  learned  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  has 
told  local  airport  operators  who  were 
unable  to  have  local  policemen  in  place 
on  February  6  that  they  may  "hire"  the 
remaining  Federal  officers  in  the  secu- 
rity program. 

In  participating  in  this  Federal  rent- 
a-pollceman  scheme,  the  local  airport  op- 
erator must  pay  the  salaries  and  expenses 
of  Federal  officers.  Fortunately,  this 
scheme  was  struck  down  in  court  just  last 
week. 

It  is  Ironic,  Indeed,  that  the  funds  to 
pay  for  the  Federal  force  of  officers  has 
already  been  appropriated  by  Congress 
with  the  view  that  these  officers  are 
critically  needed  to  protect  the  American 
traveling  public  from  the  threat  of  death 
and  violence.  And  yet  the  administration 
tried  to  force  local  governmental  bodies 
to  pay  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  pro- 
tection already  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  quite  recently  the  Na- 
tion's major  airport  authorities,  acting 
within  their  trade  organization,  the 
Airport  Operators  Council  International, 
sued  the  Department  of  Transportation 
alleging  that  the  U.S.  Government  had 
acted  contrary  to  law  In  imposing  the 
"emergency  antlhijacking  regulations" 
on  December  5. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  in  a  deci- 
sion on  February  15,  foimd  that  the 
Government  in  promulgating  the  emer- 
gency regulations  had  violated  terms  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  which  require 
that  affected  parties  be  given  the  op- 
portimity  for  hearing  even  in  an  emer- 
gency rulemaking.  The  court,  apparently 
taking  cognizance  of  the  Impractlcallty 
of  the  Government's  regulations,  ordered 
that  no  fines  should  be  levied  against 
airport  operators  who  could  not  comply 
on  the  deadline  date  provided  that  a 
good-faith  effort  to  comply  was  made. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Government  In 
imposing  its  hijacking  program  has 
Ignored  the  views  of  many  in  Congress 
and,  more  seriously.  Ignored  the  law 
without  ever  bothering  to  consult  with 
or  listen  to  the  views  of  the  local  govern- 
mental officials  upon  whose  shoulders 


the  entire  aircraft  piracy  protection  pro- 
gram has  been  placed. 

This  cavalier  and  heavy-handed  atti- 
tude by  the  U.S.  Government  instills 
little  confidence  in  the  administration's 
expressed  gotil  of  cooperation  with  local 
and  State  government. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  issues 
with  which  the  bill  before  us  today  deals. 
S.  39  Is  a  national  anti-hijacking  pro- 
gram and  places  the  responsibility  for 
preventing  aircraft  piracy  where  it  be- 
longs, with  the  U.S.  Government.  It  will 
esstabllsh  a  balanced,  effective,  and 
workable  program  aimed  at  protecting 
the  traveling  pubUc. 

Let  me  now  briefly  outline  the  major 
features  of  our  legislation. 

As  its  title  indicates,  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  more  effective  pro- 
gram to  prevent  aircraft  piracy. 

Title  I  of  S.  39  provides  the  legislation 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  im- 
plement the  convention  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  unlawful  seizure  of  aircraft — (the 
anti-hijacking  convention  or  Hague  con- 
vention— to  which  the  United  States  Is 
a  party,  smd  which  came  into  effect  on 
October  14, 1971.  Title  I  also  provides  the 
President  authority  to  suspend  air  serv- 
ice to  any  foreign  nation  which  he  deter- 
mines Is  encouraging  aircraft  hijacking 
by  acting  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
the  Hague  treaty  and  to  suspend  foreign 
air  carrier  service  between  the  United 
States  and  any  nation  which  continues 
to  provide  for  or  accept  air  service  from 
any  nation  which  the  President  has 
determined  is  encouraging  hijacking. 
Finally,  title  I  provides  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  authority  to  withhold, 
revoke,  or  limit  the  operating  authority 
of  any  foreign  air  carrier  whose  govern- 
ment does  not  effectively  maintain  and 
administer  security  measures  equal  to  or 
above  the  minimum  standards  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  convention  of  In- 
ternational civil  aviation. 

Title  n  of  S.  39  requires  the  Adminis- 
trator to  provide  regulations  requiring 
that  at  least  for  the  next  year  all  airline 
passengers  and  all  carry-on  possessions 
be  screened  by  weapons  detecting  devices 
prior  to  their  being  boarded  on  aircraft 
for  transportation  in  the  air  transporta- 
tion system. 

Title  n  would  also  establish,  under  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration,  an  air  transportation 
security  force  adequate  in  size  to  provide 
a  Federal  law  enforcement  presence  at 
the  Nation's  major  airports  to  insure  the 
safety  of  passengers  from  violence  and 
air  piracy. 

At  the  Nation's  smaller  airports  the 
Administrator  would  be  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  airport  op- 
erators under  which  the  airport  operator 
would  supply  local  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel to  supervise  passenger  boarding 
of  airline  aircraft  subject  to  reimburse- 
ment, by  the  Federal  Government,  for 
the  costs  incurred  In  so  doing.  The  bill 
would  specifically  prohibit  the  Federal 
Government  from  requiring  that  local 
airport  authorities  provided  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
Federal  air  transportation  security  pro- 
gram. Such  a  requirement  has  been  Im- 
posed on  531  airport  operating  author- 


ities by  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

Mr.  President,  S.  39  represents  more 
than  a  full  year  of  consideration,  hear- 
ings, and  discussion  of  the  aircraft  hi- 
jacking problem  in  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  We  believe  it  is  a  strong  bill 
and  will  provide  an  effective  program  to 
deter  hijacking. 

However,  I  must  add  that  the  program 
we  have  developed  will  not  bring  an  end 
to  hijacking.  In  my  opinion,  no  legisla- 
tion will  do  that.  Hijacking  will  only  end 
when  all  nations  of  the  world  adopt  a 
policy  of  closing  their  doors  to  hijackers 
and  terrorists  and  make  it  clear  that 
there  will  be  no  safe  havens  for  hijack- 
ers anywhere  on  the  globe.  If  and  when 
that  occurs  I  believe  we  will  see  an  end 
to  aircraft  piracy. 

But  until  that  day  is  reached,  if  in- 
deed it  ever  is,  the  provisions  of  S.  39 
will  at  least  provide  a  level  of  protection 
for  the  traveling  public  commensurate 
with  the  threat  facing  our  air  transport 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  this  bill 
to  the  Senate  and  urge  its  unanimous 
approval. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  to 
make  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
observations  concerning  S.  39 — the  pro- 
posed Antl-Hljacking  Act  of  1973— which 
was  reported  by  our  Committee  on  Com- 
merce without  objection. 

First,  as  the  senior  Republican  mem- 
ber on  the  Commerce  Committee.  I  would 
like  to  briefly  set  forth  the  position  of 
the  administration  as  conveyed  to  the 
committee  by  former  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation Volpe  at  the  hearing  on  Janu- 
ary 9.  At  that  hearing  former  Secretary 
Volpe  stressed  "strong  support  for  pro- 
visions in  S.  39  which  would  Implement 
the  Convention  for  the  Unlawful  Seizure 
of  Aircraft  for  the  United  States — the 
Hague  Convention."  Such  support  was 
previously  evidenced  by  the  administra- 
tion with  respect  to  similar  provisions 
in  the  bill.  S.  2280,  of  the  92d  Congress 
which  was  Introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee  (Mr. 
Macnitson)  at  the  request  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  by  letter  of  June 
1971.  These  are  essentially  the  provisions 
to  be  found  in  sections  2  and  3  of  title  I 
of  S.  39.  The  remaining  sections  of  title 
I  are  supported  by  the  administration 
with  some  minor  reservations. 

The  basic  disagreement  lodged  by  the 
administration  with  respect  to  S.  39  is  to 
be  found  in  title  n  establishing  a  new  air 
transportation  security  force  in  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration — FAA. 
Former  Secretary  Volpe  expressed  the 
belief  that  this  represented  "an  imneces- 
sary  and  unwarranted  intrusion  of  the 
Federal  police  power  into  the  jurisdic- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  State  and 
local  governments." 

This  position  was  supported  also  by  the 
Attorney  General  by  letter  of  January  18 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation  (Mr.  Can- 
non). However,  the  feeling  prevalent 
among  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  was  that  this  was  a  Federal 
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function  involving  as  it  does  interstate 
c  ommerce,  and  that  a  new  Federal  police 
firce  established  within  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  was  a  logical 
s  )lution.  It  is  this  concept  which  is  car- 
r  ed  forth  by  the  provisions  of  Title  n 
cf  S.  39. 

I  also  would  hasten  to  point  out  that 
tie  position  as  represented  in  title  II 
c  f  S.  39  does  appear  to  be  consistent  with 
t  ie  position  of  the  Honorable  Secor  D. 
I  rowne,  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
rautics  Board,  set  forth  on  June  9,  1972 
ii  I  a  speech  before  the  Aero  Club  of  New 
i  ngland  annual  award  luncheon  when  he 
0  jserved  the  following: 

To  me.  It  Is  economic  nonsense  to  sug- 
g  !st  that  carriers  or  the  airport  operators 
a  e  capable  of  policing  the  system.  The  bur- 
d  ;n  should  not,  and  cannot  properly,  be 
p  aced  on  the  airlines,  airport  operators  or 
1(  cal  authorities. 

The  protection  and  security  of  the  alr- 
pjrts  and  the  alr*'ays  must  be  a  total  na- 
t  or.al  responsibility. 

Tlie  responsibility  for  d-allng  with  hl- 
ji  cklng  rests  with  governments  and  world 
o  ganizatlons.  Let  there  be  no  mistake. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  there  does 
aDpear  to  be  strong  sentiment  favoring 
tiie  position  that  air  transportation  se- 
c  irity  is  a  Federal  respon.sibili^y.  and 
vith  this.  I  agree.  As  for  the  issue  of 
\^hether  this  should  result  in  the  crea- 
ti  on  of  a  new  Federal  police  force,  there 
d)es  exist  some  reservation.  However,  I 
b  ilieve  that  this  issue  will  be  thoroughly 
a  red  before  the  House  Committee  on 
literstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  to 
w  hich  the  bill,  S.  39,  will  no  doubt  be  re- 
f (  rred  after  passage  by  the  Senate.  I  ex- 
p  -ess  this  belief  since  the  issue  was  raised 
b  ifore  our  Committee  on  Commerce  by  a 
n  ember  of  that  House  committee,  Con- 
g  'essman  Robert  Eckhardt,  Democrat  of 
Texas,  in  January,  when  he  referred  to 
h  s  bill,  H.R.  1800.  At  that  time  Congress- 
n  an  Eckhardt  observed  the  following : 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  use 
o:  the  FBI  would  be  superior  to  the  creation 
a  an  additional  and  alternate  police  pres- 
et ice. 

I  would  not  extend  Federal  police  author- 
It  J  any  more  than  as  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  my  second  observation 
ci  (ncems  section  24  of  S.  39  providing  for 
a  new  section  316  to  the  Federal  Avia- 
tl  an  Act  of  1958  as  amended.  This  sec- 
tl  on  mandates  that  the  Administrator  of 
the  FAA  "shall  establish  and  maintain 
a  1  air  transportation  and  security  force 
a  airports  in  the  United  States."  Since 
Washington  National  and  Dulles  Inter- 
nitional  Airports  serving  the  National 
C  ipital  area  are  federally  owned,  I  made 
a:  1  informal  Inquiry  of  the  FAA  whether 
the  terminology  "airports  In  the  United 
Sates"  would,  in  fact,  be  construed  to 
ii  elude  these  two  airports.  I  made  this 
ir  quiry  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  former 
constituent  of  mine  raised  the  issue  and 
the  report  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
a;  spears  to  be  silent  on  this  point.  There- 
f(  re,  as  a  matter  of  legislative  history  I 
WDuld  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
n  )te  that  the  response  to  my  Inquiry  was 
ir  the  affirmative — both  Washington  Na- 
tl anal  and  Dulles  International  Airports 
would  be  Included  within  this  security 
U  rce  requirement.  I,  therefore,  would 
p  -esimie  that  any  such  force  would  uti- 


lize the  presently  available  security  force 
at  these  two  airports  now  imder  the  FAA 
in  the  establishment  of  the  security  pro- 
gram provided  for  in  S.  39. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  and  final  ob- 
servation I  would  like  to  make  also  con- 
cerns the  proposed  new  section  316  and 
the  authority  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
FAA  to  deputize  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement personnel  which  is  to  be  found 
at  the  end  of  subsection  ta).  Our  com- 
mittee— and  I  believe  most  appropriately 
so — amended  this  provision  to  make  this 
authority  permissive  with  the  employers 
of  such  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
personnel  and  most  important,  "on  a 
cost-reimbursable  basis".  Mr.  President, 
representing  a  rural  State  such  as  New 
Hampshire  which  has  small  airports  and 
is  constantly  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  raising  revenue  to  meet  operating 
expenses  at  airports,  I  am  particularly 
sensitive  to  adding  to  their  cost  burden. 
I,  therefore,  believe  this  provision  to  be 
very  significant  and  one  which  I  feel  will 
be  of  interest  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  airports  in  States  which  are 
similarly  situated.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  draw  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  it. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  Commerce  Committee  iMr.  Mag- 
NTjsoNi  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  Subcommittee  on  Aviation  'Mr. 
Cannon)  in  acting  so  expeditiously  on 
S.  39.  It  seeks  to  address  a  problem  which 
is  of  vital  concern  to  each  and  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  using  our 
air  transportation  system. 

I  therefore  agree  with  the  statement 
of  the  able  Chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aviation,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  in- 
sofar as  concerns  the  effect  of  this  bill, 
if  passed.  It  will  help,  although  much 
more  will  be  needed  in  the  form  of  in- 
ternational agreements  and  cooperation, 
to  bring  this  horrible  aircraft  hijacking 
mensice  under  control. 

The  bill,  S.  39,  is  a  major  remedial 
step.  It  has  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  Commerce  Committee.  And,  I  can- 
not commend  too  highly  the  activities 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) in  bringing  it  before  the  Senate. 
I  therefore  hope  that  this  bill  will  have 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  first.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire for  the  tremendous  part  he  has 
played  in  developing  this  measure  and 
for  the  great  help  he  has  been  on  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee. 

One  of  the  committee  amendments  is  a 
result  of  his  suggestion,  which  I  think  is 
a  very  good  one.  The  amendment 
would  permit  the  Administrator  to  con- 
tract with  local  Govenmient  agencies 
so  that  they  could  provide  local  police 
presence  at  many  of  the  smaller  airports 
on  a  cost  reimbursable  basis,  thus  elimi- 
nating a  requirement  for  a  Federal  of- 
ficer presence  at  each  of  the  531  airports. 
Of  course  at  the  major  airports  Federal 
officers  will  supervise  boarding  of  air- 
craft and  provide  the  police  deterrence 
to  prevent  sky  piracy. 


Another  committee  amendment  in- 
volves a  change  made  in  respect  to  crim- 
inal penalties.  As  introduced,  and  as 
originally  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion, S.  39  provided  that  the  death  pen- 
alty could  be  Imposed  upon  persons  con- 
victed of  air  piracy  for  commission  of 
such  an  act  outside  the  special  aircraft 
jurisdiction, of  the  United  States  if  the 
person  thereafter  was  foimd  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  since  struck 
down  a  similar  death  penalty  provision 
as  unconstitutional.  Thereafter,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  committee  amended  the  bill 
to  provide  for  a  maximum  penalty  of  life 
imprisonment  for  offenders  convicted  of 
aircraft  piracy  outside  U.S.  jurisdiction 
but  apprehended  and  tried  within  the 
United  States. 

Third,  the  committee  adopted  an 
amendment  to  section  24  relating  to  the 
search  authority  conferred  on  personnel 
of  the  air  transportation  security  force, 
greatly  restricting  the  right  to  frisk  and 
search  passengers  traveling  in  the  air 
transportation  system.  The  amendment 
states  that — 

No  person  shall  be  frisked  or  searched  un- 
less he  has  been  Identified  by  a  weapons 
detection  device  as  a  p>erson  who  Is  reason- 
ably likely  to  be  carrying,  unlawfully,  a  con- 
cealed weapon  and  before  he  has  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  remove  from  his  person  or 
clothing,  objects  which  would  have  evoked  a 
positive  response  from  the  weapons  detection 
device,  and  unless  he  consents  to  such  search. 
If  consent  for  such  search  Is  denied,  such 
person  shall  be  denied  boarding  and  shall 
forfeit  his  opportunity  to  be  transported  In 
air  transportation,  instrastate  air  transpor- 
tation, and  foreign  air  transportation. 

Fourth,  the  committee  has  amended 
section  26  of  the  bill  to  expressly  permit 
persons  to  carry,  in  air  transportation, 
weapons  for  hunting  or  other  sporting 
purposes  if  the  presence  of  such  weapons 
is  publicly  declared  prior  to  boarding, 
checked  as  baggage  which  may  not  be 
opened  within  the  airport  confines,  and 
not  transported  with  such  person  in  the 
passenger  compartment  of  the  aircraft. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  amended 
section  27  by  providing  that  the  author- 
ization for  appropriations  to  establish, 
administer,  and  maintain  the  air  trans- 
portation security  force  shall  not  exceed 
$35  million  for  the  2  fiscal  years  1973 
and  1974.  The  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration has  informally  advised  the  com- 
mittee that  such  an  authorization  is  ade- 
quate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  during  the  period  between  Febru- 
ary 1.  1973.  and  July  1,  1974. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Is  the  biU  open  to 
amendment  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  ask  for  6  minutes, 
in  order  to  offer  an  amendment. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  9,  strike  line  11. 

On  page  11,  in  line  7  strike  the  word 
"Force"  and  Insert  "Prog^ram," 

On  page  11,  beginning  on  line  11  after 
"security  program"  strike  through  line  2 
on  page  12  and  insert  "Is  authorized  to  em- 
power state  and  local  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel who  have  successfully  completed  a 
training  program  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  to:" 

On  page  13,  In  line  9  strike  ";  and"  and 
Insert  "Such  authority  shall  be  concurrent 
with  that  of  Federal  law  enforcement  per- 
soni.el.".  / 

On  page  13.  beginning  on  line  10  strike 
through  line  6  on  page  14  and  Insert  "Train- 
ing and  Assistance 

"(b)  In  administering  the  air  transporta- 
tion security  program,  the  Administrator 
may  provide  training  for  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  personnel  whose  sen'ices  may 
be  made  available  by  their  employers  to  as- 
sist in  carrying  out  the  air  transportation 
security  program." 

O.i  page  14,  beginning  on  line  10  strike  ". 
and  security  force  functions  speciflcally  set 
forth  In  this  section,". 

On  page  17,  In  line  8  strike  "force"  and 
Insert  "program". 

On  page  18,  In  the  titles  following  line  7 
strike  "force"  and  Insert  "program". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  observes  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  15  minutes  of  his  own 
time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  will  not  require  15 
minutes. 

First,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  for  reporting  an 
excellent  bill.  The  safeguards  in  it  so  far 
as  civil  liberties  are  concerned  are  ade- 
quate, with  one  exception,  and  that  is 
tiie  exception  to  which  I  invite  attention 
with  this  amendment. 

While  the  problem  of  airline  hijacking 
does  require  strong  action,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  attempt  to  solve 
this  problem  by  establishing  a  new  Fed- 
eral police  force. 

I,  therefore,  am  proposing  that  S.  39 
be  amended  to  authorize  the  FAA  to  use 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  officials 
who  would  be  federally  trained.  The  ma- 
jor amendment  would  appear  in  sec- 
tion 24  of  the  bill— pages  11-12.  In  lieu 
of  the  proposed  Federal  force,  it  would 
authorize  the  FAA  Administrator  to  "em- 
power State  and  local  law  enforcement 
personnel  who  have  successfully  com- 
pleted a  program  of  training  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section"  to  con- 
duct the  searches  thereafter  authorized 
by  the  bUl. 

The  whole  thrust  of  Federal  involve- 
ment in  law  enforcement,  under  this  and 
past  administrations,  has  been  to  confine 
the  Federal  role  in  law  enforcement  to 
one  of  financial  and  technical  aid.  In  en- 
acting the  1968  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act,  the  Congress  was 
sensitive  to  the  need  to  insure  against 
Federal  police  forces.  The  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  which 
was  set  up  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act, 
has  been  deliberately  structured  to  pre- 


serve, not  supplant,  local  law  enforce- 
ment. Administrators  of  LEAA  have  re- 
peatedly stated  their  opposition  to  Fed- 
eral police  forces  or  to  Federal  domina- 
tion of  law  enforcement. 

A  number  of  Federal  commissions, 
such  as  the  1967  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice, 
have  stressed  the  need  for  a  Federal  role 
which  supports  local  law  enforcement. 
Public  officials  from  former  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark  to  the  late  J.  Ed- 
gar Hoover  have  repeatedly  warned 
against  the  federalization  of  police. 

The  committee  report  on  S.  39  recog- 
nizes that  the  creation  of  new  Federal 
police  forces  is  to  be  viewed  with  sus- 
picion. It  states  that  whUe  this  is  a  new 
police  force  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  one  sense,  its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities are  narrowly  circumscribed  by 
the  bUl. 

Narrowly  circumscribed  activities, 
however,  are  not  an  adequate  safeguard 
against  the  potential  dangers  of  another 
Federal  police  which  will  become  another 
Federal  bureaucracy,  with  employees 
who  will  have  a  definite  stake  in  preserv- 
ing their  jobs.  Also,  once  the  bureaucracy 
exists,  there  will  be  pressure  to  find  other 
police  functions  for  these  officers  to  per- 
form once  their  original  task  is  com- 
pleted. 

Departure  from  the  tradition  which 
places  law  enforcement  authority  in 
State  and  local  authorities  runs  counter 
to  the  two  basic  reasons  which  have  been 
offered  over  the  years  in  support  of  this 
longstanding  policy.  It  would  further 
alter  the  relationship  between  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  powers 
which  have  traditionally  belonged  to  the 
States.  Further,  It  would  lower  the  bar- 
riers we  have  created  against  federaliza- 
tion of  police,  In  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  diffusion  of  police  authority  is  the 
best  defense  against  a  too  powerful  cen- 
tral State  police  such  as  we  have  seen 
in  totalitarian  countries. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
has  already,  by  regulation,  established 
an  airport  security  program  consisting 
primarily  of  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials.  Creation  of  a  Federal 
force  which  would  ultimately  replace 
these  officers  would  be  duplicative  and 
wasteful. 

The  FAA  has  indicated  that  483  of 
the  504  airports  covered  by  these  regula- 
tions were  already  in  compliance  with 
the  regulations  as  of  February  5,  1973. 
This  means  that  adequate  niunbers  of 
law  enforcement  officials  already  are  on 
hand  to  begin  the  airport  security  pro- 
gram. 

Recruitment  and  training  of  a  new 
Federal  force  which  the  FAA  estimates 
will  exceed  4,500  officers  could  well  take 
over  a  year  to  accomplish.  Officials 
presently  scheduled  to  conduct  the  air- 
port searches  have  silready  received 
FAA-supervised  training  under  two  pro- 
grams. One  program  has  provided  techni- 
cal instructions  to  airline  personnel  and 
law  enforcement  personnel  on  pre- board 
screening  under  the  Federal  program. 

The  second  program  provides  instruc- 
tion for  local  law  enforcement  super- 
visors to  equip  them  to  conduct  aviation 


security  training  for  the  personnel  of 
their  local  organizations,  including  as- 
pects of  law  enforcement  support,  legal 
issues,  and  mechanics  of  carry-on  bag- 
gage inspection. 

Establishment  of  a  Federal  force  would 
require  that  Federal  funds  be  expended 
to  recruit  and  train  officials  to  do  a  job 
already  underway  under  the  FAA  regula- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  vield 
myself  4  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
myself  a  little  surprised  by  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk)  . 
In  a  sense  he  might  be  said  to  be  repre- 
senting the  administration's  position, 
and  I  am  sure  it  would  welcome  such 
assistance. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  do  not  want  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  be  mis- 
taken in  the  viewpoint  I  represent.  I 
especially  today  do  not  want  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  views  of  the  adminis- 
tration on  this  particular  question.  I 
might  say  that  there  Is  distinction  that 
can  be  made  between  my  position  and 
that  of  the  administration.  I  would  like 
to  see  Federal  funding  of  the  local  police 
force;  and  the  administration  indicated 
its  desire  to  have  the  local  authorities 
fimd  that  police  force. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  vlelding. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinction. I  did  not  intend  to  misrepre- 
sent the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abourezk'  .  I  did  not 
seriously  expect  he  would  look  upon 
himself  as  an  administration  spokes- 
man. 

However,  to  clear  up  this  matter,  it  is 
perfectly  true,  as  I  stated  earlier,  that  at 
hearings  held  by  our  Commerce  Com- 
mittee former  Secretary  of  Tran.sporta- 
tion  Volpe,  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration, objected  to  the  creation  of  a 
new  Federal  police  force.  However,  as 
far  as  I  know,  I  do  not  beheve  the  ad- 
ministration objects  to  financing  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  air  transportation 
security  program  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent.  since  this  very  grave  situation 
is  a  matter  involving  interstate  com- 
merce. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  administration,  has  sug- 
gested to  me  that,  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  on  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, this  issue  be  raised  in  the  Senate. 
Quite  frankly,  I  think  this  represents 
one  of  those  controversial  issues  which 
may  be  raised  in  the  other  body.  For 
example,  as  I  stated  earlier,  some  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  would  pre- 
fer to  have  the  FBI  handle  it,  rather 
than  create  a  new  Federal  police  force. 

But,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee,  and  who 
guided  this  bUl,  handled  the  matter  well 
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aiul  fairly.  Here  I  wi&h  to  emphasize 
wiat  I  said  earlier  that,  while  the  bill 
dfes  create  a  new  Federal  police  force 
thin  the  FAA  to  enforce  the  act,  it 
ako  authorizes  the  Administrator  of  the 
F  LA  to  deputize  State  and  local  law  en- 
fcrcement  personnel  on  a  reimlxursable 
bisis.  as  well  as  to  provide  training  for 
SI  ch  personnel,  so  States  that  have  prob- 
lepis  maintaining  small  rural  airports 
11  be  protected. 

Now,  it  may  well  be  that  the  House 
decide  to  place  this  enforcement  au- 
thority in  -the  FBI,  but  keep  this  au- 
thority to  deputize  State  and  local  po- 
But,  it  did  not  seem  to  those  of 
on  the  minority  side  of  the  commit- 
that  it  would  do  anything  except 
delay  to  raise  this  issue  in  the 
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S<^nate. 
The  Senate  already  has  addressed  it- 
very  definitely  as  favoring  the  en- 
fcjrcement  provisions  in  this  bill.  It  did  so 
the  last  Congress  on  S.  2280.  I  there- 
think  I  can  speak  for  my  colleagues 
w|ien  I  say  we  felt  it  was  desirable,  in 
interest  of  expediting  consideration 
this  bill,  to  report  it  in  a  form  like 
2280  of  the  92d  Congress  which  the 
passed  so  overwhelmingly  by  a 
of  75  to  1  on  September  21.  1972. 
I  again  wish  to  thank  the  chairman 
the  committee  (Mr.  Magntjson)  and 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  Senator 
frt)m  Nevada  (Mr.  Canwon)  .  They  put 
itude  in  this  bill  so  that  State  and 
police  officers  may  be  used  and  they 
provided  for  their  training,  which 
im  sure  is  the  laudable  intention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  E>a- 
(Mr.  ABoimEZK).  I  therefore  find 
myself  in  sympathy  with  his  position, 
slice  I  think  we  are  all  reluctant  to  cre- 
new  Federal  police  forces  because  of 
great  danger  involved.  Frankly,  it 
might  be  better  If  the  FBI  did  handle 
enforcement  at  the  large  air- 
and  properly  trained  State  and 
police,  at  the  small  airports. 
But,  this  bill.  S.  39,  is  in  accord  with 
earlier  bill,  S.  2280,  passed  by  the 
in  the  last  Congress.  And  it  would 
delay  matters  to  raise  this  issue  here 
the  Senate  after  it  has  so  definitely 
its  will  tn  similar  legislation. 
TAus,  while  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sym- 
pajthy  for  the  attitude  of  the  Senator 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abottrezk)  as 
who  generally  is  in  support  of  the 
a4tninistration,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  I  would  hope  that 
amendment  would  be  rejected  and 
the  Senate  would  pass  the  bill. 
^.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 

m  rself  1  minute.         

rhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 

from  Nevada  Is  recognized. 
Wfr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
coisidered  this  matter  thoroughly.  This 
i.  basic  difference  between  the  admin - 
1st  ration  position  and  those  of  us  who 
dr  if  ted  the  bill  as  It  is.  We  have  heard 
te:  tlmony  from  many  municipalities  and 
t;e  )resentatlves  of  municipalities,  from 
au  port  authorities,  and  also  from  local 
lai  T  enforcement  agencies,  none  of  whom 
wspit  the  responsibility  which  the  Sena- 
f  rom  South  Dakota  would  give  under 
amendment. 

rhls  Is  an  attempt  to  give  local  gov- 
ernment something  they  do  not  want 
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and  Is  not  properly  within  the  scope  of 
their  responsibilities.  They  i'eel  preven- 
tion of  air  piracy  Is  a  Federsd  responsi- 
bility and  the  Fedreal  Government  is  in 
a  better  position  to  carry  out  the  respon- 
sibility, as  it  does  in  immigration  and 
customs  matters,  and  matters  regarding 
postal  inspection  and  so  on. 

I  hope  the  amendment  is  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Antihi jacking  Act  of 
1973.  This  legislation  is  the  product  of 
months  of  labor  by  the  Aviation  Sub- 
committee and  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. It  reflects  the  deep  concern  of  the 
committee  with  respect  to  air  safety  and 
security. 

More  than  180  million  persons  will  be 
transported  by  U.S.  air  carriers  this  year. 
Each  passenger  miist  have  effective  pro- 
tection against  the  threat  of  air  piracy. 
In  view  of  the  number  of  citizens  sub- 
jected to  potential  disaster  in  the  event 
of  illegal  acts  against  civil  aviation,  the 
cost  of  the  committee  bill  is  modest  in- 
deed. The  committee  has  reported  a  bal- 
anced and  thoughtful  response  to  the 
profoundly  challenging  problem  of  struc- 
turing an  appropriate  governmental  role 
in  combating  air  piracy. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  re- 
cently announced  executive  agreement 
with  Cuba  on  air  piracy  is  of  transcend- 
ing importance  in  our  overall  effort  to 
deter  hijacking.  The  clear  understand- 
ing that  air  piracy  will  be  viewed  by  our 
neighbors  as  a  serious  criminal  offense 
eliminates  the  hope  of  safe  haven  or 
sanctuary  in  this  hemisphere.  The  ad- 
ministration is  to  be  commended  for  the 
successful  negotiation  of  an  imderstand- 
ing  on  air  piracy  with  (?uba.  This  agree- 
ment is  evidence  that  goverrunents  with 
radically  different  ideologies  can  find 
common  ground  in  thwarting  serious 
criminal  activity. 

Mr.  President,  the  Antihijacking  Act 
of  1973  contains  the  needed  language 
to  implement  the  Convention  for  the 
Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Air- 
craft— the  Hague  convention.  This  por- 
tion of  the  act  was  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  is  noncontroversial. 
The  Hague  convention  closes  a  gap  in 
the  international  law  of  air  piracy  by  re- 
quiring signatory  states  to  establish 
jurisdiction  over  hijacking  and  to  ex- 
tradite or  subject  to  prosecution  all  hi- 
jackers in  custody. 

The  committee  bill  extends  to  the  Pres- 
ident  authority   to   impose   unilaterally 


primary  or  secondary  air  transportation 
boycotts  against  those  Nations  which 
ignore  their  responsibilities  imder  the 
terms  of  the  Hague  convention.  Because 
the  Hague  convention  reflects  the  weight 
of  international  law  in  respect  of  air 
piracy,  the  President  woxild  be  author- 
ized to  impose  boycotts  against  offend- 
ing nations  which  are  not  signatories  to 
the  convention. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  President  should 
not  use  the  secondary  boycott  authority 
except  imder  the  most  compelling  and 
unusual  circimistances.  This  authority 
should  be  invoked  only  after  the  total 
breakdown  of  Intensive  negotiations  at 
the  highest  levels  between  the  United 
States  and  the  offending  nation.  The  pri- 
mary utility  of  the  secondary  boycott,  in 
my  judgment,  is  the  strong  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  effec- 
tive international  measures  against  air 
piracy  which  its  enactment  would  reflect. 

Adoption  of  the  committee  bill  would 
also  give  the  President  immediate  au- 
thority to  Impose  secondary  boycotts 
against  those  nations  which  continue  to 
serve  air  piracy  sanctuary  states  in  the 
event  of  multilateral  agreement  to  im- 
pose such  boycotts. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  gratified  and 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  retained 
in  its  bill  my  amendment  to  authorize 
the  executive  to  limit  or  revoke  the  op- 
erating authority  of  foreign  air  carriers 
from  those  nations  which  fail  to  meet 
minimum  ICAO  standards  for  physical 
security  of  passengers  in  air  transporta- 
tion. This  discretionary  authority,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  secondary  boycott,  would 
only  be  invoked  in  circumstances  which 
afford  no  effective  alternative  remedy. 

These  provisions  dealing  with  security 
in  international  air  transportation,  taken 
together,  should  strengthen  the  Presi- 
dent's hand  in  negotiations  of  a  bilateral 
or  multilateral  nature.  The  President  has 
demonstrated  his  deep  commitment  to 
the  development  of  international  law  of 
air  piracy.  He  has  demonstrated  a  high 
degree  of  competence  in  this  area  with 
the  successful  negotiation  of  the  Hague 
convention,  lACO  adoption  of  the  U.S.- 
sponsored  Resolution  on  the  Protection 
of  Aircraft  and  Passengers,  and  the  U.S.- 
Cuba bilateral  on  air  piracy.  The  adop- 
tion of  S.  39  will  enhance  the  already 
strong  bargaining  position  of  the  United 
States  in  further  discussions  with  foreign 
nations  on  air  piracy  controls  and  sanc- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  the  effort  to  establish  an 
effective  domestic  program  of  airport  se- 
curity has  precipitated  a  serious  differ- 
ence between  the  committee  and  the 
administration.  Both  the  administration 
and  the  committee  have  concluded  that 
armed  guards  should  be  posted  at  the 
boarding  gates  of  all  531  U.S.  airports 
serving  certificated  air  carriers.  But  the 
administration  believes  this  law  enforce- 
ment presence  should  be  provided  by 
local  authorities.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  enforcing  Federal 
criminal  statutes.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  provide  a  force  of  Federal 
officers  to  carry  out  this  function. 

The  committee  bill  establishes  within 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  an 
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Air  Security  Force  which  will  serve  at 
those  large  airports  requiring  a  law  en- 
forcement presence  on  a  full-time  basis. 
The  bill  authorizes  the  deputlzation  of 
local  officers  at  smaller  airports,  with 
Federal  compensation  to  the  localities 
for  the  services  actually  performed  by 
these  officers. 

Then  Secretary  of  Transportation 
John  Volpe  announced  on  December  5. 
1972,  the  Issuance  of  emergency  regula- 
tions requiring  a  local  law  enforcement 
presence  at  all  airports.  These  regula- 
tions are  in  effect  today.  But  in  many  in- 
stances local  peace  officers  have  no  statu- 
tory authority  to  arrest  without  warrant 
for  suspected  violation  of  Federal  crim- 
inal statutes — felony  or  misdemeanor. 
The  committee  has  received  evidence 
which  suggests  that  State  or  local  offi- 
cers have  no  authority  to  arrest  for  Fed- 
eral felony  in  the  following  States :  Con- 
necticut, Hawaii.  Illinois.  Indiana, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nevada,  North  Carolina  and  Ver- 
mont. The  evidence  suggests  that  local 
oflQcers  have  no  authority  to  arrest  for 
Federal  misdemeanor  not  committed  in 
the  officer's  presence  In  the  following 
States:  Georgia,  Idaho,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee.  Texas,  Washington  and  Wy- 
oming. 

Mr.  President,  airport  operators  do  not 
favor  the  questionable  use  of  "general 
purpose"  law  enforcement  authority,  for 
example,  disorderly  conduct,  assault,  and 
so  forth,  to  attempt  to  detain  a  suspect 
until  the  FBI  can  be  summoned  to  ar- 
rest for  the  Federal  offense.  Any  arrest 
or  detention  by  local  police  officials  with- 
out probable  cause  would  likely  be  over- 
turned by  the  courts  as  an  imconstitu- 
tlonal  arrest. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  question 
of  cost  of  the  law  enforcement  presence 
aside,  I  believe  the  administration's  pro- 
gram suffers  from  a  serious  disability. 
There  is  little  sense  in  stationing  officers 
at  boarding  gates  to  prevent  offenses  for 
which  they  have  no  authority  to  arrest. 
The  proper  consultation  with  Congress 
could  have  resulted  in  legislation  author- 
izing the  deputlzation  of  local  peace  of- 
ficers engaged  at  airports — or  at  least 
serious  consideration  of  such  legislation. 
But  such  consultation  has  not  been  forth- 
coming, and  the  better  course,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  approve  the  committee  bill. 
I  hope  the  time  may  come  when  the 
elimination  of  safe  havens  will  diminish 
the  threat  of  air  piracy.  Piracy  on  the 
high  seas  was  eliminated  when  offenders 
no  longer  could  find  sanctuary  within 
the  territorial  waters  of  a  friendly  power. 
Until  air  piracy  becomes  an  offense  of 
purely  historical  significance.  I  believe 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  structure  and 
implement  a  comprehensive  air  security 
program  for  the  protection  of  the  travel- 
ing public.  I  have  had  the  honor  to  serve 
as  ranking  member  of  my  party  on  the 
Aviation  Subcoromlttee  throughout  the 
formative  stages  of  the  Antihijacking 
Act  of  1973.  I  believe  this  bill  contatas 
an  air  security  program  which  will  meet 
the  legitimate  requirements  of  the  pub- 
lic. I  urge  its  prompt  passage  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  author  of  the  provision  in  the  pend- 


ing bill  requiring  the  mandatory  screen- 
ing of  all  airline  passengers  boarding  a 
commercial  aircraft,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  S.  39.  the  Antlhijackhig  Act  of 
1973. 

The  provision  I  refer  to  specifically  re- 
quires the  FAA  Administrator  to  issue 
regulations,  as  soon  as  practicable,  re- 
quiring for  at  least  the  next  12 
months,  that  all  passengers  and  their 
carry-on  property  carried  in  air  trans- 
portation involving  large  aircraft  be 
screened  by  weapons  detecting  devices, 
operated  by  employees  of  air  carriers, 
before  the  passengers  and  their  baggage 
are  boarded.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the 
Administrator  to  acquire  and  fimiish 
metal  detector  devices  for  this  purpose 
with  funds  from  the  airport  and  airway 
trust  fund. 

During  the  92d  Congress,  the  Senate 
adopted  an  antihijacking  bill  only  to  see 
it  die  in  the  House  in  the  closing  days 
of  the  session.  The  screening  require- 
ment was  contained  in  that  bill.  It  was 
not  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  provi- 
sion which  contributed  to  the  lack  of 
action  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  President,  the  FAA  has  issued  reg- 
ulations calling  for  the  electronic  screen- 
ing of  airline  passengers.  I  commend  the 
agency  for  its  action  and  I  trust  it  will 
be  vigorous  in  its  enforcement  of  the  reg- 
ulation. 

Although  it  preceeded  the  issuance  of 
the  FAA  regiilation,  the  voluntary  screen- 
ing by  some  airlines  caused  me  to  fail 
to  pass  the  test  on  one  occasion.  A  metal 
shaving  mirror  in  my  briefcase  triggered 
an  alarm  on  an  electronic  screening  de- 
vice. I  considered  it  reassuring  that  this 
procedure  was  capable  of  detecting  a 
metal  object,  although  in  this  instance  it 
was  not  a  weapon.  It  was  not  an  incon- 
venience and  in  my  judgment  the  vast 
majority  of  the  traveling  public  is  pleased 
with  this  precautionary  procedure. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
make  mandatory  screening  a  matter  of 
law,  not  just  regulation.  The  spector  of 
airline  hijacking  will  hang  over  our  heads 
imtil  we  legislate  mandatory  screening 
with  electronic  detection  devices.  Screen- 
ing by  regulatory  action  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will 
not  be  universal  in  its  application. 

For  example,  the  recent  court-ordered 
delays  involving  the  use  of  security 
guards  at  boarding  gates  illustrates  how 
administrative  action  can  often  be  less 
effective  than  legislation.  Until  screen- 
ing is  a  matter  of  law.  loopholes  can  con- 
tinue to  exist.  Only  one  loophole  in  air- 
port screening  procedures  is  needed  to 
precipitate  a  major  skyjacking  tragedy. 

Clearly,  the  most  critical  element  In 
any  security  program  is  the  screening  of 
passengers  prior  to  their  embarkation. 
Every  passenger  must  be  screened. 

We  must  insure  that  every  person  who 
boards  an  airplane  can  be  assured  that 
none  of  his  fellow  passengers  is  carry- 
ing the  equipment  necessary  to  hijack 
that  aircraft.  The  way  to  do  that,  obvi- 
ously, is  to  require  as  a  matter  of  law 
that  all  passengers  be  screened  by  elec- 
tronic screening  devices  capable  of  de- 
tecting weapons  necessary  to  threaten 
the  lives  of  the  crew  and  passengers. 

As  a  matter  of  public  policy  we  should 


make  it  clear  that  the  Nation's  airways 
are  secure  for  the  travel  of  the  American 
public  and  for  the  maintenance  of  com- 
mercial air  traffic  free  from  the  death 
and  destruction  which  a  hijacker  can 
cause. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  1972.  at 
least  25  airplanes  from  13  countries  were 
successfully  hijacked,  and  26  other  at- 
tempts were  frustrated.  In  that  year 
alone,  140  airplane  passengers  and  crew 
were  killed,  and  97  were  wounded,  in  acts 
of  terrorism.  The  faltering  response  of 
the  international  community  hsis  been 
largely  ineffective.  Strong  action  is  urged; 
weak  action  is  taken.  S.  39  is  a  bill  which 
finally  will  put  some  steel  into  our  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  of  airplane  hi- 
jacking. 

On  December  16,  1970.  the  United 
States  along  with  49  other  countries 
signed  the  Hague  convention,  formally 
known  as  the  Convention  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft. 
That  Convention  imposed  certain  respon- 
sibilities on  the  parties  who  signed,  and 
in  this  bill,  the  United  States  meets  those 
responsibilities.  Specifically,  the  bill  has 
three  provisions  which  implement  the 
Hague  convention.  First,  the  special  air- 
craft jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  is 
expanded  to  cover  situations  where  the 
aircraft  lands  in  the  United  States  with 
the  hijacker  still  on  board,  and  where  an 
aircraft  is  letised  without  a  crew  to  some- 
one who  is  a  resident  of  the  United  States 
or  whose  principal  place  of  business  is  in 
the  United  States. 

The  second,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant implementing  section  is  that 
which  provides  for  "universal  jurisdic- 
tion" over  a  hijacker  so  that  he  truly  be- 
comes a  man  without  a  coimtrj'.  If  a  hi- 
jacker is  found  in  the  United  States,  even 
though  his  actual  crime  did  not  involve 
the  United  States,  he  can  still  be  tried 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  When 
other  countries  implement  this  section  of 
the  Convention,  there  will  be  fewer  and 
fewer  countries  where  a  hijacker  can 
safely  set  foot.  He  will  become  an  inter- 
national outlaw  who  vnW  find  no  refuge, 
no  safety,  no  sanctuary  in  any  country 
in  the  world. 

The  third  provision  specifies  the  pen- 
alty for  such  an  international  outlaw. 
If  he  is  found  in  the  United  States  and 
Is  convicted,  he  can  be  Imprisoned  for 
up  to  20  years. 

In  addition  to  implementing  the  con- 
vention which  is  geared  toward  an  inter- 
national response  to  the  threat  of  hi- 
jacking, this  legislation  also  gives  to  the 
President  an  extra  tool  he  may  use  to 
force  those  countries  who  harbor  hijack- 
ers to  stop  this  practice.  If  a  country 
continues  to  allow  these  international 
outlaws  to  find  safe  harbor  within  their 
borders,  the  President  will  be  authorized 
to  take  unilateral  action  and  order  a  pri- 
mar>'  boycott  of  all  U.S.  air  service  with 
that  country.  In  addition,  he  can  order  a 
secondary  boycott  by  suspending  all  U.S. 
air  service  with  any  other  country 
which  continues  to  maintain  air  service 
between  Itself  and  a  nation  which  the 
President  has  determined  is  not  living 
up  to  its  international  responsibilities 
under  the  Hague  convention.  I  realize 
that  the  administration  does  not  consider 
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ttiis  a  necessary  approach  because  it 
favors  international  action.  I,  too,  favor 
such  action.  However,  when  such  action 
i;  not  forthcoming,  and  when  countries 
c  ontinue  to  flout  international  law  in  the 
1  ace  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  then  the 
I  resident  should  have  the  option  to  use 
t  lis  admittedly  very  tough  method  of 
f  jrcing  an  end  to  such  practices. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
lortation  is  given  the  authority  to  re- 
s  ;rict,  limit,  or  revoke  the  operating  au- 
t  lority  of  foreign  air  carriers  to  the 
I  nited  States  when  traveling  Americans 
are  put  in  jeopardy  due  to  a  lack  of 
r  ecessary  security  safeguards  by  these 
airlines.  This  is  yet  another-  method 
\'hich  the  United  States  can  utilize  to 
I  ring  safety  and  security  to  international 
£ir  travel. 

I  believe  that  these  measures  will  have 
£  dramatic  effect  on  the  international 
s  :ene  with  regard  to  detering  hijackers. 
I  lut  nonetheless,  action  is  also  called  for 
en  the  domestic  front.  Our  experience 
\rlth  the  Sky  Marshall  program  has 
t  siught  us  the  lesson  that  the  best  place 
1 3  stop  a  hijacker  is  before  he  gets  aboard 
£n  aircraft.  Consequently,  this  legisla- 
tion sets  up  strict  requirements  that 
riust  be  taken  by  each  of  the  531  com- 
I  lercially  served  airports  in  this  country. 
1 .11  passengers  and  their  carry-on  posses- 
slons  must  be  subjected  to  an  unobtru- 
sive but  effective  weapons-detecting  de- 
\  ice  before  boarding  any  aircraft.  Should 
t  le  device  be  activated,  the  person  would 
I  ave  the  opportimity  to  remove  any  ob- 
j  sets  which  might  have  set  off  the  device. 
If  the  device  still  registers  the  presence 
cf  a  potential  weapon,  then  the  person 
I  lay  be  searched,  but  only  if  he  agrees  to 
t  be  search.  He  cannot  be  coerced.  He  re- 
t  lins  the  option  to  refuse  to  be  searched, 
I  ut  he  then  loses  his  privilege  to  fly  on 
t  lat  particular  aircraft.  This  provision 
5  trikes  that  delicate  balance  between  the 
safety  of  the  passengers  and  the  rights 
cf  the  Individual.  It  seems  to  me  that 
t  lese  provisions  meet  the  "reasonable" 
t  ;st  imposed  by  the  fourth  amendment. 

The  enforcement  of  these  security 
r  leasures  is  currently  slated  to  be  taken 
c  ver  by  the  local  authorities.  However, 
t  tiree  major  problems  have  arisen  over 
t  le  newly  imposed  FAA  "Emergency 
I  Regulations."  First,  there  was  not  enough 
t  ime  given  to  local  authorities  to  imple- 
iient  the  far-reaching  regulations  that 
\  rere  issued  last  December  5.  This  prob- 
1  »m  was  temporarily  alleviated  by  court 
( rder  which  delayed  the  regulation  from 
j  oing  into  effect  on  February  6,  however, 
1  liat  court  order  has  now  been  lifted. 

Second,  the  ability  of  local  officials  to 
t  nforce  a  Federal  law  has  been  very  hap- 
hazardly approached  by  the  FAA.  It  is 
e  xtraordinary  that  though  local  authori- 
1  ies  are  supposed  to  enforce  the  Federal 
1  iw  under  the  recent  FAA  regulations, 
]  llinois  authorities  and  those  in  at  least 
]  0  other  States  Lack  the  authority  to 
I  lake  arrests  for  Federal  felonies. 
_The  third  problem  is  the  cost  of  throw- 
i  3g  the  security  involved  into  the  laps  of 
1  x:al  authorities.  I  have  been  in  contact 
Trith  many  local  groups  in  Illinois  who 
strongly  favor  strict  security  measures 
i  t_airports.  But  they  are  simply  unable 
to  meet  the  sometimes  staggering  costs 


of  these  measures.  For  instance,  the  extra 
cost  to  O'Hare  Airport  in  Chicago,  is 
estimated  to  be  $2.5  million — for  that  one 
airport  alone.  The  cost  to  a  smaller  air- 
port like  the  one  at  Moltne.  111.,  is  esti- 
mated at  around  560,000.  The  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  local  airport  operators 
just  cannot  come  up  with  that  type  of 
money.  Let  me  just  refer  to  a  resolution 
that  I  received  from  the  Illinois  Public 
Airports  Association.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  resolution  calls  on 
the  Illinois  congressional  delegation  to 
find  some  financial  help  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible for  all  publicly  owned  airports  which 
have  to  comply  with  the  FAA  security 
requirements.  This  is  just  one  example  of 
the  many  organizations  and  individuals 
who  have  appealed  to  me  to  try  and  help 
lift  this  financial  burden  off  their  backs. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  iielieve  that  this 
is  one  of  those  areas  where  local  govern- 
ments are  anxious  to  "go  it  alone"  and 
be  free  of  Federal  interference.  This  is  a 
case  where  local  authorities  desperately 
need  Federal  guidance  and  Federal  fund- 
ing. That  is  why  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion which  provides  that  the  financial 
burden  of  implementing  Federal  law  that 
has  been  enacted  to  meet  a  national 
problem  will  not  be  borne  by  local  gov- 
ernments. The  bill  provides  that  the  cost 
of  purchasing  the  necessary  weapons- 
detecting  devices  be  funded  from  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Fund.  Thus  the 
$5.5  million  necessary  for  these  purchases 
will  not  be  coming  out  of  the  general  rev- 
enue since  they  are  essentially  airport 
equipment  like  any  other  such  equipment 
which  is  financed  by  the  trust  fund. 

The  cost  of  providing  the  required  se- 
curity forces  is  greater  than  that  of  pro- 
viding the  equipment.  Since  local  au- 
thorities are  inappropriate  for  enforc- 
ing Federal  law,  it  seems  only  logical  that 
the  enforcement  of  this  legislation  be  co- 
ordinated in  one  Federal  agency.  The  Air 
Transportation  Security  Force,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istrator, wil  Ibe  the  agency  to  do  the  job. 
The  cost  of  providing  this  national  secu- 
rity should  be  borne  not  by  the  local  gov- 
ernments, but  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  would  hope  that  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  funds  for  this  security  force 
could  come  out  of  the  trust  fund.  Hov/- 
ever,  what  cannot  be  covered  by  the  trust 
fund  should  be  covered  by  Federal  appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant step  in  the  fight  against  hijack- 
ing. By  this  legislation,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment finally  faces  up  to  its  responsi- 
bilities by  enacting  legislation  which 
deals  with  both  the  international  and  the 
national  aspects  of  the  problem  present- 
ed by  airline  hijacking.  It  rightly  places 
the  primary  burden  of  enforcing  and 
paying  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Fed- 
eral laws  on  the  Federal  Government.  I 
supj»rt  S.  39  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
speedily  enacted  and  signed  into  law,  for 
the  safety  and  security  of  all  who  travel 
by  air  is  only  jeopardized  by  delay. 

The  resolution  follows: 
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Resolution  or  Illinois  Ptjblic  Airpobts 
Association 

To  Members  of  the  Illinois  Congressional 
Delegation: 

Whereas,  the  Illinois  Public  Airports  Asso- 
ciation was  established  in  1954  as  a  Not-For- 
Profit  agency  by  the  members  of  governing 
boards  and  commissions  of  publicly-owned 
airports  for  the  following  purposes: 

( 1 )  Promote  and  maintain  the  HUnols  De- 
partment of  Aeronautics  as  a  separate  divi- 
sion of  State  government  engaged  in  pro. 
fessional  planning  and  adeqitate  develop- 
ment of  all  public  aviation  facilities;  and 

(2)  Obtain  essential  counsel  and  financial 
support  from  the  Federal  Qovernment  and 
appropriate  agencies  in  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  development  of  a  network 
of  publicly-owned  airports  In  Illinois  and 
other  states  In  the  public  interest;  and 

(3)  Cooperate  with  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Governor  of  Illinois,  and  the 
Illinois  General  Assembly  in  furtherance  of 
a  bipartisan  and  non-political  approach  to 
and  solution  of  all  ongoing  aviation  prob- 
lems; and 

Whereaa.  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion (FAA)  and  related  Federal  agencies  have 
presently  promulgated  specific  security  pro- 
ced\ires  at  all  publicly-owned  airports  pro- 
viding scheduled  air  carrier  service  for  the 
public  with  a  major  portion  of  the  cost  of 
such  essential  facilities  and  manpower  as- 
sumed by  local  airports;  and 

Whereas,  Inasmuch  as  all  publicly-owned 
airports  in  minois  are  financially  hard- 
pressed  and  limited  in  the  amount  of  local 
funds  available  for  payment  of  security  per- 
sonnel, equipment  and  facilities;  and 

Whereas,  imposition  of  mandatory  security 
procedures  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration has  compelled  the  governing  bodies 
of  publicly-owned  airports  to  divert  or  trans- 
fer funds  from  current  and  restricted  budgets 
originally  earmarked  for  normal  operations; 
now  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Illinois  Public  Airports  Association  and  the 
members  thereof — business  men.  professional 
and  civic  leaders  in  their  respective  commu- 
nities, as  well  as  consulting  engineers  and 
suppliers  listed  as  associate  members — do 
hereby  respectfully  urge  all  members  of  the 
minoLs  Congressional  delegation  to  Initiate 
and  gain  approval  without  delay  of  legisla- 
tion to  allocate  needed  financial  assistance  to 
all  publicly-owned  airports  In  the  State  of 
Illinois  complying  with  FAA  security  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  BEAT  J  I.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee, the  growing  frequency  of  air  hijack- 
ings that  have  confronted  our  Nation  in 
the  last  few  years  has  been  of  great  con- 
cern to  me,  as  it  has  been  to  all  of  my 
fellow  colleagues.  We  in  the  Congress 
have  offered  many  remedies,  the  admin- 
istration has  tried  numerous  suggestions 
and  regulations  to  halt  this  heinous 
crime,  and  private  air  carriers  have  con- 
tinually sought  solutions  to  this  critical 
problem.  Yet,  the  sword  of  terrorism  con- 
tinues to  hang  over  the  air  passengers  of 
this  country  and  the  world. 

Last  year,  we  in  the  Senate  passed  leg- 
islation by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  75 
to  1  that  would  have  served  as  a  major 
step  In  combating  air  piracy.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  other  body  failed  to  complete 
consideration  on  this  priority  measure, 
and  the  bill  died.  Thus,  no  congressional 
action  was  taken  on  aircraft  hijacking  in 
1972.  Less  than  a  month  after  the  Con- 
gress adjourned,  the  Nation  and  the 
world  was  horrified  as  it  followed  with 
disbelief    the    bizarre    and    dangerous 
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Odyssey  of  a  hijacked  Southern  Airways 
DC-9  m  its  zigzag  flight  across  North 
America. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  for  action  is 
now.  S.  39,  now  being  considered  by  this 
body,  offers  the  best  approach  yet  to  stop 
hijacking.  Its  basic  premise  Is  to  keep  po- 
tential hijackers  off  the  plane  in  the  first 
place  by  a  comprehensive  system  of  sur- 
veillance and  examination  by  both 
trained  personnel  and  effective  equip- 
ment. It  also  provides  the  legislation  nec- 
essary for  the  United  States  to  Imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure 
of  Aircraft,  sometimes  known  as  the 
Anti-Hijacking  Convention.  In  this  re- 
gard, it  authorizes  the  President  to  sus- 
pend foreign  air  carrier  service  between 
the  United  States  and  any  nation  which 
the  President  has  determined  is  encour- 
aging hijacking  and  gives  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  the  power  to  withhold, 
revoke  or  limit  the  operating  authority  of 
any  foreign  air  carrier  whose  government 
does  not  administer  adequate  antihlj£u:k- 
Ing  procedures.  In  short,  S.  39  is  legisla- 
tion which  can  halt  the  rising  incidence 
of  air  piracy  hi  this  country  and  inter- 
nationally, and  I  urge  Its  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

The  most  visible  section  of  this  bill  for 
the  average  traveler  will  probably  revolve 
around  the  screening  procedures  included 
in  this  bill.  Clearly,  the  major  failure  in 
our  antihijacking  program  in  the  past 
has  been  the  lack  of  an  effective  and 
thorough  screening  process  designed  to 
keep  would-be  hijackers  off  airplanes  In 
the  first  place.  Our  "sky-marshal"  pro- 
grams have  not  worked,  and  the  recent 
imposition  of  the  so-called  hijacker  be- 
havioral profile  has  been  Ineffectively 
and  inconsistently  applied. 

Now,  I  think  all  parties  to  this  issue— 
the  Congress,  the  administration,  the  air 
carrier  and  the  passenger  himself — rec- 
ognizes the  overwhelming  need  for  com- 
prehensive and  effective  screening  of  all 
persons  and  carry-on  luggage.  I  support 
the  administration's  announced  policy  of 
such  screenings,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  early  reports  Indicate  that  the  vast 
majority  of  passengers  are  more  than 
wUling  to  accept  the  slight  inconvenience 
that  is  necessary  to  insure  a  safe  and 
routine  flight.  S.  39  provides  the  statutory 
authority  for  such  security  procedures. 
Additionally,  it  outlines  in  clear  fashion 
the  limits  and  procedures  of  any  search 
in  order  to  make  certain  that  the  in- 
dividual's constitutional  right  to  be  free 
of  unreasonable  searches  Is  protected  to 
the  utmost  degree. 

The  most  controversial  area  of  this 
bill,  as  was  brought  out  in  the  committee 
hearings,  regards  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility of  who  shall  enforce  our  Federal 
laws  relative  to  this  question.  On  Decem- 
ber 5  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
announced  new  regulations  requiring  the 
search  or  screening  of  persons  and  lug- 
gage for  security  purposes.  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  such  procedures  are  a  major 
part  of  S.  39.  But  the  Department  further 
ordered  that  each  of  America's  531  air- 
ports accommodating  ah*  carriers  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  armed  law  enforcement 
officers  to  supervise  boarding  at  each  gate 
at  all  airports.  In  other  words,  the  Fed- 
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eral  Oovemment  told  the  local  authori- 
ties that  they  would  now  be  responsible 
for  enforcing  Federal  regulations — ^and 
paying  for  them,  too. 

Mr.  President,  If  there  ever  was  an 
interstate  Issue,  air  hijacking  is  it.  The 
problem  almost  always  crosses  State 
lines;  and  therefore,  I  believe  the  solu- 
tion must  do  likewise.  S.  39  clearly 
recognizes  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  airline  safety 
and  establishes  a  coordinated  approach 
to  a  situation  which  requires  uniform 
standards  on  the  ground  and  quick  and 
coordinated  efforts  if  a  hijacking  does 
occur.  The  testimony  of  Southern  Air- 
ways officials  at  our  hearings  on  the  bill 
highlight  the  dangerous  and  confused 
atmosphere  which  occurs  when  many  au- 
thorities are  working,  often  on  different 
courses,  to  terminate  the  flight.  Under 
this  bill,  we  will  be  providing  Federal 
presence  at  most  of  our  major  airports,  as 
well  as  setting  up  reasonable  procedures 
where  smaller  hubs  are  equally  protected 
by  the  reimbursement  on  a  cost  basis  of 
part-time  services  of  local  law  officials 
on  their  regular  rounds.  With  the  kind 
of  Investment  that  we  are  making  for 
equipment,  it  seems  to  me  wise  to  Insure 
that  we  make  the  best  possible  use  of  It. 

Finally,  the  bill  puts  strong  weapons  In 
the  hands  of  the  Administration  to  make 
sure  that  other  nations  uphold  their 
International  responsibility  to  flght  air 
hijacking.  These  International  provisions 
will  go  hand-in-hand  with  our  domestic 
efforts  to  insure  that  the  American,  and 
world,  traveler  can  proceed  on  his  way 
without  the  constant  fear  that  his  flight 
will  be  diverted  and  his  life  endangered. 

S.  39  does  not  offer  any  esisy  panaceas 
for  a  difficult  problem.  It  does,  however, 
offer  realistic  and  tough  solutions  to  this 
situation  which  threatens  all  of  us.  I 
urge  Its  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hughes),  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MACNtrsoN)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  armounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magntison)  and  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 


EXjmenici)  is  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Douenici)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  89, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


(No.  24  Leg.] 

YEAS — 89 

Abourezk 

Ervin 

Montoya 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Moaa 

Allen 

Fong 

Muakle 

Baker 

Fulbrlght 

Nelson 

Bartlett 

Griffln 

Nunn 

BeaU 

Gumey 

Pack  wood 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Paartore 

Bennett 

Hart 

Pe&raon 

Bentsen 

HaskeU 

PeU 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Blden 

Hatha  way 

Proxmlre 

Brock 

Helms 

Randolph 

Brooke 

HoUlngs 

Rlblcoff 

Buckley 

Hninka 

Roth 

BurxUck 

Huddleston 

Saxbe 

Byrd, 

Hxmiphrey 

Schwelker 

Harry  F., 

Jr.    Inouye 

Sr^tt,  Pa. 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

fkvitt.  Va. 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Sparkman 

Case 

Kennedy 

Staflord 

CbUes 

Long 

Stevens 

Church 

Mansfield 

Stevenson 

Clark 

Mathlas 

Symington 

Cook 

McCleUan 

Taft 

Cotton 

McClvire 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McGovem 

T\inney 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

MetcaU 

WUllams 

Eastland 

Mondale 
NATS— 0 

Toung 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Bayh 

Gravel 

MagnuBon 

Cranston 

Hartke 

Stennis 

Domenici 

Hughes 

Tower 

Gold  water 

Javits 

So  the  bill  (S.  39)  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

8.  39 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I — ANTIHIJACKING  ACT  OF  1973 

Sbction  1.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Antihijacking  Act  of  1973". 

Stc.  2.  Section  101(32)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49  VB.C. 
1301(32) ),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(32)  ITie  term  'special  aircraft  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States'  includes — 

"(a)   civil  aircraft  of  the  United  States; 

"(b)  aircraft  of  the  national  defense  forces 
of  the  United  States; 

"(c)  any  other  aircraft  within  the  UrUted 
States; 

"(d)  any  other  aircraft  outside  the  United 
States — 

"(i)  that  has  its  next  scheduled  destina- 
tion or  last  point  of  departure  In  the  United 
States,  if  that  aircraft  next  actually  lands  In 
the  United  States;  or 

"(11)  having  'an  offense',  as  defined  in  the 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Seizure  of  Aircraft,  committed  aboard,  If  that 
aircraft  lands  In  the  United  States  with  the 
alleged  offender  still  aboard;  and 

"(e)  other  aircraft  leased  without  crew  to 
a  lessee  who  has  his  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  or  If  none,  who  has 
his  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States; 

whUe  that  aircraft  Is  In  flight,  which  la  from 
the  moment  v  hen  aU  the  external  doors  are 
closed  following  embarkation  until  the  mo- 
ment when  one  such  door  Is  opened  for  dis- 
embarkation, or,  in  the  case  of  a  forced  land- 
ing, until  the  competent  authorities  take 
over  the  responsibUlty  for  the  aircraft  and 
for  the  persons  and  property  aboard." 

Sec.  3.  Section  902  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49  UJS.C.  1472),  la 
amended  as  follows: 
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(a)  By  striking  out  the  words  "violence 
and"  In  subsection  (1)  (3)  thereof,  and  by 
Inserting  ttae  words  "violence,  or  by  any  other 
form  of  intimidation,  and"  In  place  thereof. 

(b)  By  redesignating  subaecttons  (n)  and 
(o)  thereof  as  "(o)"  and  "(p)",  respectively, 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection : 

"AntCRATT      FIKACY      OUTSIDE      SPECIAL      AIRCRAFT 
JURISDICTION    or    THE    UNITED    STATES 

"(n)(l)  Whoever  aboard  an  aircraft  in 
flight  outside  the  special  aircraft  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  commits  'an  oSense'.  as 
defined  in  the  Convention  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft,  and  Is 
afterward  found  in  the  United  States  shall  be 
punished  by  Imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
twenty  years  or  for  more  than  life. 

"(2)  A  person  commits  'an  offense',  as  de- 
fined in  the  Convention  for  the  Suppression 
of  Unlawful  Seizure  of  Aircraft,  when,  while 
aboard  an  aircraft  in  flight,  he — 

"(A)  unlawfully,  by  force  or  threat  there- 
of, or  by  any  other  form  of  Intimidation, 
seizes,  or  exercises  control  of  that  aircraft,  or 
attempts  to  perform  any  such  act;  or 

"(B)  is  an  accomplice  of  a  person  who  per- 
forms or  attempts  to  perform  any  such  act. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  only  be  appli- 
cable If  the  place  of  takeoff  or  the  place  of 
actual  landing  of  the  aircraft  on  board  which 
the  offense  as  defined  in  paragraph  2  of  this 
subsection  is  committed  Is  situated  outside 
the  territory  of  the  State  of  registration  of 
that  aircraft. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  an 
Eilrcraft  is  considered  to  be  In  flight  from  the 
noment  when  all  the  external  doors  are 
closed  following  embarkation  until  the  mo- 
ment when  one  such  door  is  opened  for  dis- 
embarkation, or.  In  the  case  of  a  forced  land- 
ing, until  the  competent  authorities  take 
3ver  responsibility  for  the  aircraft  and  for 
^e  persons  and  property  abocu:^." 

(c)  By  amending  redesignated  subsection 
(o)  thereof  by  striking  out  the  reference 
"(m)",  and  by  inserting  the  reference  "(n)" 
in  place  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  1114  as  follows: 

"SUSPENSION    or   AIE   SERVICES 

"Sec.  1114.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  de- 
termines that  a  foreign  nation  is  acting  In 
i  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  Convention 
Tor  the  Suppression  of  Unlawful  Seizure  of 
aircraft,  or  if  he  determines  that  a  foreign 
nation  is  used  as  a  base  of  operations  or 
training  or  as  a  sanctuary  or  which  arms, 
ilds  or  abets  In  any  way  terrorist  organiza- 
tions which  knowingly  use  the  illegal  seizure 
jf  aircraft  or  the  threat  thereof  as  an  Instru- 
ment of  policy,  he  may.  without  notice  or 
tiearlng  and  for  as  long  as  he  determines 
□.ecessary  to  assure  the  security  of  aircraft 
igalnst  unlawful  selz\ire,  svispend  (1)  the 
right  of  any  eUr  carrier  and  foreign  air  carrier 
to  engage  In  foreign  air  transportation,  and 
iny  persona  to  op»erate  aircraft  in  foreign  air 
commerce,  to  and  from  that  foreign  nation, 
uid  (2)  the  right  of  any  foreign  air  carrier 
to  engage  In  foreign  air  transportation,  and 
uiy  foreign  person  to  operate  aircraft  In 
Torelgn  air  commerce,  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  nation  which  main- 
tains air  service  between  itself  and  that 
roreign  nation.  Notwithstanding  section  1102 
3f  the  Act,  the  President's  authority  to  sus- 
;>end  rights  In  this  manner  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  condition  to  any  certificate  of  public 
x>nvenlence  and  necessity  or  foreign  air  car- 
rier or  foreign  aircraft  permit  Issued  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  any  air  carrier 
operating  certificate  or  foreign  air  carrier 
operating  speclflcation  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Traiuportatlon. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  air  car- 
rier or  foreign  air  carrier  to  engage  in  foreign 
tir  transportation,  or  any  person  to  operate 
ilrcraft  In  foreign  air  commece.  In  violation 


of  the  suspension  of  rights  by  the  President 
under  this  section.". 

(b)  Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section 
1115  as  follows: 

"SECURITY     STANDARDS     IN    FOREIGN     AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 

"Sec.  1115.  (a)  Not  later  than  thirty  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  notify  ecMsh  nation 
with  which  the  United  States  has  a  bilateral 
air  transport  agreement  or,  in  the  absence 
of  such  agreement,  each  nation  whoee  airline 
or  airlines  hold  a  foreign  air  carrier  permit 
or  permits  issued  pursuant  to  section  402  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  of  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(b)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  after  consultation  with  the 
competent  aeronautical  authorities  of  a  for- 
eign nation  with  which  the  United  States 
has  a  bilateral  air  transp>ort  agreement  and 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that 
agreement  or.  In  the  absence  of  such  agree- 
ment, of  a  nation  whose  airline  or  airlines 
hold  a  foreign  air  carrier  permit  or  permits 
issued  pursuant  to  such  section  402,  finds 
that  such  nation  does  not  effectively  main- 
tain and  administer  security  measures  re- 
lating to  transptortation  of  persons  or  prop- 
erty or  mail  in  foreign  air  transportation 
that  are  equal  to  or  above  the  minimum 
standards  which  are  established  pursuant  to 
the  Convention  on  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion or,  prior  to  a  date  when  such  standards 
are  adopted  and  enter  Into  force  pursuant  to 
such  convention,  the  specifications  and  prac- 
tices set  out  In  api>endlx  A  to  Resolution 
A17-10  of  the  17th  Assembly  of  the  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization,  he  shall 
notify  that  nation  of  such  finding  and  the 
steps  considered  necessary  to  bring  the  se- 
curity meastires  of  that  nation  to  standards 
at  least  equal  to  the  minimum  standards  of 
such  convenlon  or  such  specifications  and 
practices  of  such  resolution.  In  the  event  of 
failure  of  that  nation  to  take  such  steps, 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  may  with- 
hold, revoke,  or  Impose  conditions  on  the 
operating  authority  of  the  airline  or  airlines 
of  that  nation." 

SBC.  6.  Section  901(a)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1471(a))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "or  section 
1114"  before  the  words  "of  this  Act"  when 
those  words  first  appear  in  this  section. 

Sec  6.  Section  1007(a)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1487(a))  is 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  "or,  in  the 
case  of  a  violation  of  section  1114  of  this 
Act,  the  Attorney  General,"  after  the  words 
"duly  authorized  agents,". 

Sec.  7.  That  portion  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents contained  in  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appwars 
under  the  heading 
"Sec.  902.  Criminal  penalties.". 
is  amended  bv  striking  out  the  following 
items: 

"(n)  Investigations  by  Federal  Bureau  of 

Investigation. 

"(o)    Interference   with   aircraft   accident 

Investigation."; 
and  by  inserting  the  following  Items  in  place 
thereof: 

"  (n)  Aircraft  piracy  outside  special  aircraft 

jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

"(o)   Investigations  by  Federal  Bureau  of 

Investigation. 

"(p)    Interference   with   aircraft   accident 

Investigation."; 

and  that  portion  which  appears  under  the 
heading 

"Tm-E  XI — Miscellaneous" 

is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"Sec.  1114.  Suspension  of  air  services. 


"Sec.  115.  Security  standards  in  foreign  air 
tr  ansportat  Ion . ". 

TITLE  II— AIR  TRANSPORTATION  SECU- 
RITY  ACT  OF   1973 

Sec  21.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Air 
Transportation  Security  Act  of  1973". 

Sec  22.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

(1)  the  United  States  air  transportation 
system  which  is  vital  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  is  threatened  by  acta  of  crimi- 
nal violence  and  air  piracy; 

(2)  the  United  States,  air  transporutlon 
system  continues  to  be  vulnerable  to  violence 
and  air  piracy  because  of  Inadequate  security 
and  a  continuing  failure  to  properly  identify 
and  arrest  persons  attempting  to  violate  Fed- 
eral law  relating  to  crimes  against  air  trans- 
portation; 

(3)  the  United  States  Government  has  the 
primary  responsibility  to  guarantee  and  in- 
sure safety  to  the  millions  of  passengers  who 
use  air  transportation  and  Intrastate  air 
transportation  and  to  enforce  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  relating  to  air  transporta- 
tion sectirity;  and 

(4)  the  United  States  Government  must 
establish  and  maintain  an  air  transportation 
security  program  and  an  air  transportation 
security-law  enforcement  force  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  In  order  to  ade- 
quately assure  the  safety  of  passengers  In 
air  transportation. 

Sec.  23.  (a)  "Htle  in  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SCREENING    OF    PASSENGERS    IN    AIR 
TRANSPORTATION 

"Sec  316.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  as 
soon  as  practicable  prescribe  reasonable  regu- 
lations requiring  that  all  passengers  and  all 
property  Intended  to  be  carried  In  the  air- 
craft cabin  In  air  transportation  or  Intra- 
state air  transportation  be  screened  by 
weapon-detecting  devices  operated  by  em- 
ployees of  the  air  carrier.  Intrastate  air  car- 
rier, or  foreign  air  carrier  prior  to  boarding 
the  aircraft  for  such  transportation.  One  year 
after  the  effective  date  of  such  regulation  the 
Administrator  may  alter  or  amend  such  regu- 
lations, requiring  a  continuation  of  such 
screening  by  weapon-detecting  devices  only 
to  the  extent  deemed  necessary  to  assure 
security  against  acts  of  criminal  violence  and 
air  piracy  in  air  transportation  and  intrastate 
air  transportation.  The  Administrator  shall 
submit  semiannual  reports  to  the  Congress 
concerning  the  effectiveness  of  this  screening 
program  and  shall  advise  the  Congress  of 
any  regulations  or  amendments  thereto  to 
be  prescribed  piu-suant  to  this  subsection  at 
least  thirty  days  In  advance  of  their  effective 
date. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  acquire  and 
furnish  for  the  use  by  air  carriers  and  intra- 
state air  carriers,  at  domestic  and  foreign 
airports,  and  for  foreign  air  carriers  for  use 
at  airports  within  the  United  States,  suffi- 
cient devices  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  which  devices 
shall  remain  the  property  of  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  exempt,  from 
provisions  of  this  section,  air  transportation 
operations  performed  by  air  carriers  operat- 
ing pursuant  to  part  135,  title  14  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund  established  by  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Revenue  Act  of  1970  such  amounts,  not  to 
exceed  $5,600,000,  to  acquire  the  devices  re- 
quired by  the  amendment  made  by  this 
section. 

Sec  24.  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  is  further  amended  bv  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  additional  new 
section : 
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"Air  Transportation  Security  Force 

"POWERS    AND   responsibilities 

"Sec.  316.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  in  admin- 
istering the  air  transportation  security  pro- 
gram shall  establish  and  maintain  an  air 
transportation  security  force  of  sufficient  size 
to  provide  a  law  enforcement  presence  and 
capability  at  airports  in  the  United  States 
adequate  to  insure  the  safety  from  criminal 
violence  and  air  piracy  of  persons  traveling 
in  air  transportatirn  or  intrastate  air  trans- 
portation: Provided,  however.  That  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  to  the 
contrary,  the  Administrator  may  not  require, 
by  regulation  or  otherwisa,  the  presence  at 
airports  in  the  United  States  of  State  or  local 
law  enforcement  personnel  to  assist  in  or 
support  the  screening  of  passengers  and 
property  prior  to  boarding,  or  to  enforce,  or 
to  act  as  a  deterrent  against  acts  which  are 
prohibited  by,  United  States  statutes  other 
than  as  authorized  by  this  subsection.  He 
shall  be  empowered,  and  designate  each  em- 
ployee of  the  force  who  shall  be  empowered, 
pursuant  to  this  title,  to — 

"(1)  detain  and  search  any  person  aboard, 
or  any  person  attempting  to  board,  any  air- 
craft in,  or  Intended  for  operation  in.  air 
transportation  or  intrastate  air  transporta- 
tion to  determlns  whether  such  person  is 
unlawfully  carrying  a  dangerous  weapon,  ex- 
plosive, or  other  destructive  substance:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  no  person  shall  be 
frisked  or  searched  unless  he  has  been  iden- 
tified by  a  weapons  detection  device  as  a 
person  who  Is  reasonably  likely  to  be  carry- 
ing, unlawfully,  a  concealed  weapon  and  be- 
fore he  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
remove  from  his  person  or  clothing,  objects 
which  could  have  evoked  a  positive  response 
from  the  weapons  detection  device,  and  un- 
less he  consents  to  such  search.  If  consent 
for  such  search  is  denied,  such  person  shall 
be  denied  boarding  and  shall  forfeit  his  op- 
portunity to  be  transported  in  air  transpor- 
tation, Intrastate  air  transportation,  and 
foreign  air  transportation; 

"(2)  search  or  Inspect  any  property,  at  any 
airport,  which  Is  aboard,  or  which  is  intended 
to  be  placed  aboard,  any  aircraft  In,  or  In- 
tended for  operation  in.  air  transportation 
or  Intrastate  air  transportation  to  determine 
whether  such  property  unlawfully  contains 
any  dangerous  weapon,  explosive,  or  other 
destructive  substance; 

"(3)  arrest  any  person  whom  he  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  has  (A)  violated 
or  has  attempted  to  violate  section  902  (1), 
(J),  (k),  (1),  or  (m)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  or  (B)  vio- 
lated, or  has  attempted  to  violate,  section 
32,  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
crimes  against  aircraft  or  aircraft  facilities; 
and 

"(4)  carry  firearms  when  deemed  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and,  at  his  discretion,  he  may  deputize  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  personnel  whose 
services  may  be  made  avaUable  by  their  em- 
ployers, on  a  cost-reimbursable  basis,  to 
exercise  the  authority  conveyed  in  this  sub- 
section. 

"training  and  assistance 
"(b)  In  administering  the  air  transporta- 
tion  security   program,    the    Administrator 
may— 

"(1)  provide  training  for  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  personnel  whose  services 
may  be  made  avaUable  by  their  employers 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  air  transporta- 
tion security  program,  and 

"(2)  utilize  the  air  transportation  security 
force  to  furnish  asslsUnce  to  an  airport 
operator,  or  any  air  carrier.  Intrastate  air  car- 
rier, or  foreign  air  carrier  engaged  In  air 
transportation  or  Intrastate  air  transporta- 
tlon  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  air 
transportation  security  program. 


"OVERALL  RESPONSIBILITY 

"(c)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided by  law.  the  responslbUlty  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  air  transportation  se- 
curity program,  and  security  force  func- 
tions specifically  set  forth  in  this  section, 
shall  be  vested  exclusively  in  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admln.stra- 
tlon  and  shall  not  be  assigned  or  transferred 
to  any  other  department  or  agency  " 

Sec  25.  Section  1111  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"AUTHORITT  TO  REFUSE  TRANSPORTATION 

"(a)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, require  any  air  carrier,  intrastate  air 
carrier,  or  foreign  air  carrier  to  refuse  to 
transport — 

"(1)  any  person  who  does  not  consent  to 
a  search  of  his  person  to  determine  whether 
he  is  unlawfully  carrying  a  dangerous  weap- 
on, explosive,  or  other  destructive  substance 
as  prescribed  in  section  316(a)  of  this  Act 
or 

"(2)  any  property  of  any  person  who  does 
not  consent  to  a  search  or  inspection  of  such 
property  to  determine  whether  it  unlaw- 
fully contains  a  dangerous  weapon,  explo- 
sive, or  other  destructive  substance. 
Subject  to  reasonable  rules  find  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  any  such 
carrier  may  also  refuse  transportation  of  a 
passenger  or  property  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  carrier,  such  transportation  would  or 
might  be  inimical  to  safety  of  flight. 

"(b)  Any  agreement  for  the  carriage  of 
persons  or  property  in  air  transportation  or 
intrastate  air  transportation  by  an  air  car- 
rier. Intrastate  air  carlrer,  or  foreign  air  car- 
rier for  compensation  or  hire  shall  be  deemed 
to  Include  an  agreement  that  such  carriage 
shall  be  refused  when  consent  to  search  per- 
sons or  Inspect  such  property  for  the  pur- 
poses enumerated  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  is  not  given." 

Sec  26.  Section  902(1)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"CARRYING  WTEAPONS  ABOARD  AlRCRAFr 

"(1)(1)  Whoever,  while  aboard,  or  whUe 
attempting  to  board,  any  aircraft  in  or  In- 
tended for  operation  in  air  transportation  or 
intrastate  air  transportation,  has  on  or  about 
his  person  or  his  property  a  concealed  deadly 
or  dangerous  weapon,  explosive,  or  other  de- 
structive substance,  or  has  placed,  attempted 
to  place,  or  attempted  to  have  placed  aboard 
such  aircraft  any  property  containing  a  con- 
cealed deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  explo- 
sive, or  other  destructive  substance,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(2)  Whoever  wUlfully  and  without  regard 
for  the  safety  of  himian  life  or  with  reck- 
less disregard  for  the  safety  of  human  life, 
whUe  aboard,  or  while  attempting  to  board! 
any  aircraft  In  or  intended  for  operation  in 
air  transportation  or  Intrastate  air  trans- 
portation, has  on  or  about  his  person  or  his 
property  a  concealed  deadly  or  dangerous 
weapon,  explosive,  or  other  destructive  sub- 
stance, or  has  placed,  attempted  to  place,  or 
attempted  to  have  placed  aboard  such  air- 
craft any  property  containing  a  concealed 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon,  explosive,  or 
other  destructive  substance  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $6,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  five  years,  or  both. 

"(3)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  law 
enforcement  officers  of  any  municipal  or 
State  government,  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, WhUe  acting  within  their  official  ca- 
pacities and  who  are  authorized  or  reqtiired 
within  their  official  capacities,  to  carry  arms, 
or  to  persons  who  may  be  authorized,  under 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Administrator,  to 
carry  concealed  deadly  or  dangerous  weapons 
in  air  transportation  or  Intrastate  air  trans- 
portation; nor  shall  it  apply  to  persons 
transporting  weapons  for  hunting  or  other 


sporting  activities  if  the  presence  of  such 
weapons  is  publicly  declared  prior  to  the  time 
of  boarding,  checked  as  baggage  which  may 
not  be  opened  within  the  airport  confines, 
and  not  transported  with  such  person  in  the 
passenger  compartment  of  the  aircraft." 

Sec  27.  To  establish,  administer,  and  main- 
tain the  air  transportation  security  force  pro- 
vided In  section  316  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1953.  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974 
the  sum  of  $35,000,000. 

Sec  28.  Section  101  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  paragraph    (21)    the   following: 

"(22)  'Intrastate  air  carrier'  means  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  who  undertakes, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly  or  by  a  lease 
or  any  other  arrangement,  solely  to  engage  in 
intrastate  air  transportation. 

"(23)  "Intrastate  air  transportation' means 
the  carriage  of  persons  or  prc^erty  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  for  compensation  or  hire,  by 
turbojet-powered  aircraft  capable  of  carrying 
thirty  or  more  persons,  wholly  within  the 
same  State  of  the  United  States." 
and  Is  further  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (22)  as  paragraph  (24)  and  re- 
designating the  remaining  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

Sec  29.  That  portion  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents contained  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears 
under  the  heading : 

"Title    III — Organization    of    Agency    and 

Powers  and  Duties  of  Administrator" 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"Sec.  315.  Screening    of    passengers    In    air 

transportation. 
"Sec.  316.  Air  transportation  security  force. 

"(a)   Powers  and  responsibilities. 

"(b)    Training  and  assistance. 

"(c)  Overall  responsibility.". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate.  • 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RECONFIRMATION   OF   FEDERAL 
JUDGES 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  January  9,  1973,  I  Introduced 
for  myself,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Allen  I,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
fMr.  NuNN),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thitrmond)  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  13,  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  with  respect  to 
the  reconfirmation  of  Federal  judges 
after  a  term  of  8  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  13  be 
reprinted  and  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  13)  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.  13 

Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Tal- 
madge) Introduced  the  following  joint  reso- 
lution: 
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Joint   resolution  propoelng  an   amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States 
with  resi>ect  to  the  reconflrmalon  of  judges 
after  a  term  of  eight  years 
Resolved    by    the    Senate    and   House    of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-third^ 
of  each  House  concurring  therein) ,  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment   to   the   ConstrCutlon   of   the   United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Constitution  If 
ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States  within  seven  years  after 
ite  submission  to  the  States  for  ratification: 
"Artiole  — 

"Section  1.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  the  second  sentence  of  section  1  of  article 
HI  of  the  Constitution,  each  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  each  Judge  of  an  inferior 
court  established  by  Congress  under  section 
1  of  article  III  shall  hold  bis  office  during 
good  behavior  for  terms  of  eight  years.  Dur- 
ing the  eighth  year  of  each  term  of  office  of 
any  such  judg^,  his  nomination  for  an  addi- 
tional term  of  office  for  the  Judgeship  which 
he  holds  shall  be  placed  before  the  Senate 
In  the  manner  provided  by  the  law,  for  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  such 
additional  term,  unless  that  Judge  requests 
that  his  nomination  not  be  so  placed.  Any 
judge  whose  nomination  for  an  additional 
term  of  office  is  so  placed  before  the  Senate 
may  remain  in  office  until  the  Senate  gives 
Its  advice  and  consent  to,  or  rejects,  such 
nomination.  If  the  Senate  gives  its  advice  and 
consent  to  an  additional  term  of  office,  that 
term  shall  commence  from  the  date  of  such 
advice  and  consent,  or  the  day  Immediately 
following  the  last  day  of  his  prior  term  of 
office,  whichever  is  later. 

"Sbc.  2.  The  terms  of  office  established  by 
section  1  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  any 
Individual  whose  nomination  for  a  Judgeship 
is  submitted  after  the  ratification  of  this 
article  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  con> 
sent." 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  I  made  In  the  Senate  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  1973,  captioned  "Reconflrmation 
of  Pederal  Judges,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rbconfibication  or  Fkokral  Jttdges 

This  resolution  is  Identical  to  S.J.  Res.  106 
of  the  92nd  Congress,  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  bearing  on  May  19,  1972,  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amendments  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  My  propoeal 
is  coeponsored  by  Senators  Allen  and  Thur- 
mond. 

Aa  more  and  more  power  Is  centralized  in 
the  federal  government,  we  need  to  appraise 
more  critically  the  justification  for  life  ap- 
pointment of  federal  Judges. 

There  is  widespread  dissatisfaction  with 
the  existing  system,  under  which  some  Judges 
are  exercising  dictatorial  powers.  I  believe 
that  a  full  and  open  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions involved  wlU  be  healthy  and  valuable. 

tiet  me  begin  this  discussion  by  outlining 
what  my  proposed  amendment  would  do,  and 
what  it  would  not  do. 

I  want  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  I 
fully  support  the  concept  of  an  Independent 
Judiciary.  The  amendment  I  have  Introduced 
simply  provides  a  method  by  which  the 
courts  might  be  made  more  accountable. 

The  philoeophy  of  this  proposal  I  am  mak- 
ing was  perh^s  best  expressed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  when  he  said: 


"In  questions  of  power,  let  no  more  be 
heard  of  confidence  In  man,  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the 
Constitution." 

My  amendment  provides  that  federal 
judges  serve  in  office  for  a  term  of  eight 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  term  they  would 
be  automatically  nominated  for  reconfirma- 
tion by  the  Senate,  unless  they  requested 
otherwise.  If  reconfirmed  by  the  Senate,  the 
Judges  would  serve  for  an  additional  eight 
years. 

During  the  period  of  consideration  by  the 
Senate  as  to  whether  or  not  to  give  its  advice 
and  consent  to  the  reconflrmation  of  any 
Judge,  that  Judge  would  continue  in  office. 
Moreover  his  new,  eight-year  term  of  office 
would  commence  from  the  day  after  the  date 
that  the  Senate  approved  the  reconfirma- 
tion— or  from  the  day  after  the  expiration  of 
his  earlier  term,  whichever  date  Is  later. 

ITie  amendment  would  not  afTect  any 
Judge  sitting  prior  to  its  ratification. 

■nils,  then  Is  the  basic  mechanism  which 
I  am  suggesting. 

The  question  arises  at  once:  Is  this  a  radi- 
cal proposal,  out  of  keeping  with  American 
tradition,  or  is  it  rather  a  reasonable  means 
of  achieving  accountability  of  Judges  with- 
out destroying  their  basic  Independence?  I 
submit  that  It  is  the  latter. 

In  the  first  place,  47  of  the  50  states  now 
have  fixed  terms  for  their  own  Judiciary.  Of 
the  3  states  that  have  no  such  provision,  only 
Rhode  Island  has  life  tenurn  for  Judges. 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  provide 
for  mandatory  retirement  at  age  70. 

The  experience  of  Virginia  may  be  of  sig- 
nificance. Originally  the  state  constitution 
provided  for  life  tenure.  In  1850,  a  revised 
constitution  established  the  practice  of  popu- 
lar election  of  Judges.  Twenty  years  later, 
Virginia  converted  to  the  present  method  of 
election  by  the  General  Assembly  for  specific 
terms  of  years. 

The  present  Virginia  system,  which  Is  di- 
rectly parallel  to  the  method  which  I  have 
proposed  for  the  federal  Judiciary,  has  work- 
ed well.  Even  though  elected  by  the  Oeneral 
Assembly,  the  Virginia  Judiciary  never  has 
hesitated  to  assert  Its  independence.  The  Vir- 
ginia Supreme  Court  has  exercised  its  long- 
established  power  to  strike  down  legislative 
enactments. 

Information  furnished  by  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia 
reveals  that  In  no  case  has  a  justice  of  the 
court  been  denied  a  second  term  after  he  has 
once  been  elected  by  the  legislature. 

The  experience  of  VirglQla  Indicates  that 
any  fears  of  lack  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  Judges  who  are  subject  to  legislative 
reconflrmation  are  without  foundation. 

Indeed,  I  know  of  no  dociunented  assertion 
that  the  Independence  or  Integrity  of  the 
Judiciary  has  been  compromised  in  any  state 
as  a  result  of  fixed  tenure. 

When  we  stop  to  think  about  it,  why 
should  any  official  in  a  democracy  have  life- 
time tenure?  In  the  modern  world,  only 
kings,  queens,  emperors,  maharajahs — and 
United  States  federal  Judges — hold  office  for 
life. 

I  say  again — why  should  any  public  official 
In  a  democracy  have  lifetime  tenure? 

I  do  not  conceive  this  to  be  a  Uberal-vs- 
conservatlve  Issue.  Senator  Robert  M.  LaFol- 
lette,  Sr.,  of  Wisconsin,  perhaps  one  of  the 
leading  progressives  of  this  century,  In  1920, 
denounced  "the  alarming  tisurpatlon  of 
power  by  the  federal  coxirts."  He  called  for 
constitutional  and  statutory  changes  to  end 
life-time  tenure  for  federal  judges. 

Certainly  I  see  no  reason  why  the  question 
of  lifetime  appointment  for  Judges,  as  op- 
posed to  a  reasonable  system  of  reconfirma- 
tion, should  not  be  submitted  to  the  people 
of  this  nation. 


For  well  over  a  century  after  the  creation 
of  this  nation,  the  unwritten  canon  of  Judl- 
clal  restraint,  as  expressed  by  such  eminent 
Justices  as  Holmes,  Brandels,  Stone,  Hughes, 
and  Frankfurter,  was  one  of  our  most  hal- 
lowed legal  principles. 

But  in  this  century,  and  particularly  since 
the  1950's,  first  the  Supreme  Court  and  later 
the  lower  federal  courts  have  cast  aside  much 
of  the  doctrine  of  restraint.  In  all  too  many 
instances  the  federal  coiu1;s  have  gone  well 
beyond  the  sphere  of  interpreting  the  law, 
and  Into  the  domain  of  xnaking  the  law. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  faced 
with  a  dilemma.  Judges  who  are  accountable 
to  no  one  are  invading  the  sphere  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  hand- 
ing down  decisions  which  have  great  Impact 
on  the  lives  of  the  citizenry.  This  situation 
is  basically  Inequitable  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  democracy. 

Under  existing  law,  no  real  solution  la 
available  for  the  present  dilemma.  It  is  not 
possible  to  legislate  resurrection  of  the  doc- 
trine of  judicial  restraint. 

The  Constitution  established  a  subtle  sys- 
tem of  checks  and  balances;  the  question  is 
whether  the  checks  upon  the  mld-20th  Cen- 
tury Judiciary  are  not  entirely  too  subtle. 

Impeachment  has  not  provided  a  very  use- 
ful means  of  policing  the  Judges.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson referred  to  the  Impeachment  process 
as  "a  bungling  way  of  removing  Judges  .  .  , 
an  impractical  thing — a  mere  scarecrow." 

Lord  Bryce,  in  his  observations  of  our  gov- 
ernment, said :  "Impeachment  is  the  heaviest 
piece  of  artillery  In  the  Congressional  arsenal, 
but  because  It  is  so  heavy  it  is  unfit  for  ordi- 
nary use." 

Characterizing  congressional  lethargy  In 
this  area,  Woodrow  Wilson  said  of  impeach- 
ment: 

"It  requires  something  like  passion  to  set 
them  a-going;  and  nothing  short  of  the 
grossest  offenses  against  the  plain  law  of  the 
land  will  suffice  to  give  them  speed  and  effec- 
tiveness." 

For  lasting  reform,  aimed  at  setting  the 
Judiciary  within  the  same  restrictions  on 
power  and  authority  that  are  applicable  to 
the  legislative  and  judicial  branches,  some 
change  In  the  law  will  be  necessary. 

Really  basic  reform  could  best  be  achieved 
through  a  system  automatically  applicable 
to  all  members  of  the  federal  Judiciary,  as  I 
have  proposed.  It  is  nondiscriminatory  in  its 
approach  and  would  serve  to  guard  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  through  the  represent- 
atives in  the  Senate,  without  compromis- 
ing the  fundamental  independence  of  the 
judges  who  would  be  subject  to  reconfirma- 
tion. 

In  cormection  with  the  issue  of  independ- 
ence, we  already  have  seen  that  the  experi- 
ence of  the  states  indicates  no  jeopardy  of 
the  judiciary's  independence  need  be  feared 
from  a  fixed-tenure  system.  But  we  need  to 
look  fvirther  into  this  question  of  independ- 
ence. We  need  to  consider  what  Is  the  real 
purpose  of  judicial  independence. 

I  think  the  true  purpose  of  independence 
never  was  better  stated  than  by  Professor 
Philip  Kurland  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School.  In  a  discussion  of  the  proposal 
by  former  Senator  Tydings  of  Maryland  to 
create  a  conunission  of  Judges  to  police  the 
judiciary.  Professor  Kurland  stated. 

"It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  pro- 
visions for  securing  the  independence  of  the 
Judiciary  were  not  created  for  the  benefit  of 
the  judges,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  judged." 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  cardinal  principle. 
Judicial  Independence  should  not  be  regard- 
ed as  a  fortress  for  the  members  of  the  Judi- 
ciary, whether  or  not  one  believes  that  some 
judges  are  actual  or  potential  ollgarchfl;  on 
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the  contrary.  It  Is  supposed  to  be  a  shelter  for 
the  true  rights  of  the  people. 

It  is  my  contention  that  a  uniform,  reason- 
able system  of  fixed  tenure  and  reconfirma- 
tion, such  as  I  am  proposing  in  my  resolu- 
tion, would  enhance  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Therefore  it  is,  in  its  main  thrust  and  intent. 
In  line — not  in  conflict — with  the  real  pur- 
pose of  Judicial  Independence. 

There  Is  no  need  to  provide  any  official 
In  a  democracy  with  the  prerogatives  of  a 
medieval  baron  In  order  to  safeguard  his 
Independence  of  judgment.  Indeed,  to  insu- 
late a  judge — or  any  other  public  official — 
from  all  accountability  for  his  actions  is  to 
Invite  arbitrary  action  contrary  to  the  will 
and  welfare  of  the  people. 

Life  tenure,  devoid  of  restraint  and  ac- 
countability. Is  not  consistent  with  the  move- 
ment of  this  nation  toward  a  greater  voice 
for  the  people  In  the  operations  of  their 
government.  I  think  it  Is  time  that  we  abol- 
iBbedlt. 

I  submit  that  basic  questions  about  the 
nature  of  our  democracy  are  Involved  in  the 
issue  of  Judicial  tenure.  Such  basic  questions 
are  best  decided  at  the  level  closest  to  the 
people  themselves.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  conduct  a  full  debate  and  give 
final  approval  to  this  proposal,  and  that  the 
question  will  be  taken  to  the  people  through 
their  elected  representatives  In  the  sevesal 
state  legislatures. 


ADDITIONAL  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  resumption  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  1 
hour  with  statements  limited  therein  to 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  recog- 
nized. 

(The  remarks  Mr.  Stevens  made  at 
this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  970, 
on  the  construction  of  a  trans-Alaska 
pipeline,  are  printed  in  the  routine 
morning  business  section  of  the  Record 
under  "Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions." 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today, 
it  stand  in  adjournment  imtil  11:30  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OF  LIMITATION  ON 
SPEECHES  UNDER  RULE  VIH 
DURING  CONSIDERATION  OP 
RESOLUTIONS  FOR  FUNDING  OF 
SENATE  ACTIVmES  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration, 
earlier  today  sought  and  secured  per- 
mission for  that  committee  to  have  un- 
til midnight  tonight  to  submit  commit- 
tee reports  with  respect  to  various  money 
resolutions.  Those  resolutions  wUl  be  re- 
ported tonight  and  will  be  on  the  cal- 
endar tomorrow  morning. 

There  is  presently  no  other  business 
on  the  calendar  that  could  be  conducted 
tomorrow.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  call  of  the  calendar  with 
respect  to  the  various  committee  money 
resolutions,  and  that  the  5 -minute  lim- 
itation on  speeches  imder  rule  vm  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR   TAPT    TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, following  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Eastland),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  be  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  prior  to  the 
recognition  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.  BYRD.   Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 


tomorrow,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
orders  for  the  recognition  of  Senators, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  busings,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11:30  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  been  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order,  the  following  Senators  will  be 
recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
and  Mr.  McClellan. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned orders  for  the  recognition  of  Sen- 
ators, there  will  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

Following  the  close  of  routine  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  call  of  the  Calendar  with  respect  to 
various  committee  money  resolutions 
which  are  being  reported  today. 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  per- 
haps more  than  one  yea-and-nay  vote, 
on  tomorrow  with  respect  to  the  various 
money  resolutions.  I  would  anticipate 
that  we  would  be  able  to  complete  the 
action  on  those  resolutions,  tomorrow 
afternoon.  But  Senators  should  be  aware 
of  the  likelihood  of  at  least  one  yea-and- 
nay  vote  and  possibly  more  yea-and-nay 
votes  tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11 :  30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
If  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  adjournment  until  11:30 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5 :  15 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Thursday.  February  22,  1973.  at 
11:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  21, 1973: 

V  H.  District  Courts 

Vincent  P.  Blunno.  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a 
U.  S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  New 
Jersey,  vice  Robert  Shaw,  deceased. 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

David  Luke  Norman,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  Judge,  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the 
term  of  15  years  vice  Stanley  S.  Htwrls, 
elevated. 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
Louis  Patrick  Gray  III,  of  Coi.nectlcut.  to 
be  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, new  position. 


The  House  mfet  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
DJ3.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Be  not  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be 
ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that 
good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will  of 
God. — Romans  12:  2. 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father, 
we  lift  our  hearts  unto  Thee  in  prayer  re- 
newing our  devotion  to  Thee  and  our 
dedication  to  the  service  of  our  beloved 
country.  Especially  do  we  pray  that  Thy 
spirit  may  move  within  our  hearts  as  we 
face  the  duties  of  this  day.  Guide  us  with 
Thy  wisdom,  direct  us  by  Thy  power, 
strengthen  us  amid  temptations,  keep  us 
humble  in  spirit,  and  lift  us  all  to  loftier 
levels  of  living— that  we  be  "not  slothful 
In  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord." 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  return  of  our 
prisoners  of  war — for  their  courage  in 
adversity,  their  strength  in  weakness. 
Jielr  patience  in  confinement,  and  their 
faith  in  Thee  and  in  America  which  held 
them  up  and  kept  them  steadfast.  As  we 
welcome  them  home  may  we  also  remem- 
jer  those  who  came  not  back,  paying  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion.  Grant  that 
the  sacrifices  made  by  these  men  not  be 
n  vain.  May  peace  rule  in  the  hearts  of 
all  people  and  all  nations  for  all  time. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  we 
jffer  this  our  morning  prayer.  Amen  and 
unen. 
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THE  JOX7RNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
;eedlngs  and  announces  to  the  House  his 
ipproval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
ipproved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


lESIGNATION    FROM    COMMISSION 
ON  HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
he  following  resignation  from  the  Com- 
nisslon  on  Highway  Beautiflcation : 

Pebruart  9,  1973. 
'.  Ion.  Carl  Albxrt, 

r,peaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Spi^ker:  I  hereby  submit  my 
1  eslgnation  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
(  n  Highway  Beautiflcation,  effective  Immedl- 
I  tely. 

Your  consideration  of  this  request  will  be 
I  reatly  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  Gene  Snyder. 


-^POINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
COMMISSION  ON  HIGHWAY  BEAU- 
TIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  123(a),  Public  Law 
1 1-«05.  The  Chair  appoints  as  a  member 
<  f  the  Commission  on  Highway  Beauti- 
1  cation  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
1  na  (Mr.  Mizell)  to  fill  the  existing  va- 
c  ancy  thereon. 


A    JOINT    SESSION    FOR    OUR    RE- 
TURNING POW'S  IS  NEEDED 

(Mr.  HUBER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
with  a  suggestion  that  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  this  body,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  consult  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  end 
that  a  joint  session  of  the  Congress  be 
held  to  pay  tribute  to  a  representative 
group  of  our  incredibly  brave  POW's 
who  are  now  returning  home.  While 
Members  of  both  bodies  have  held  many 
differing  views  on  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
nearly  everyone  has  been  united  in  the 
view  that  a  precondition  of  any  settle- 
ment require  that  our  POW's  be  returned 
and  our  MIA's  be  accounted  for.  These 
men  were  held  prisoner  longer  than  any 
of  our  fighting  men  in  recent  history  and 
they  have  borne  this  captivity  with  brav- 
ery, dignity,  and  in  the  best  traditions  of 
our  military  services. 

In  my  view,  and  some  may  disagree, 
this  would  also  serve  to  reestablish  some 
of  the  unity  this  country  needs.  There- 
fore, I  rise  today  to  call  on  the  leadership 
of  this  House  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  a  joint  session  at  some  future  date, 
when  all  our  POW's  have  returned,  which 
would  honor  these  men,  after  they  have 
had  sufficient  time  to  rest  and  visit  their 
loved  ones. 


I 


ADDITIONAL  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  what  the  program  is 
for  today  and  the  schedule  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  It  is  at  the  present  time 
the  intent  to  take  up  the  continuing  reso- 
lution to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Mahon)  immediately 
after  our  colloquy  followed  by  the  three 
committee  investigative  resolutions. 

The  one  piece  of  legislation  we  talked 
about  yesterday  we  thought  we  .vould 
probably  bring  up  today  was  H.R.  1975,  to 
amend  the  emergency  loan  program 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act.  That  rule  has  been 
reported  wi*h  1  hour  of  debate  to  be 
held  on  it.  That  will  be  on  the  calendar 
for  tomorrow.  Other  than  that  there  will 
be  no  changes. 


VERMONT  RATIFIES  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

(Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.  • 


Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
you  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  Vermont, 
the  28th  State,  has  just  ratified  tlic 
equal  rights  amendment. 

I  expect  we  will  be  equal  sooner  than 
you  think. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPRO- 
PRIAllONS,  1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  granted  on  yes- 
terday, I  call  up  the  joint  resolution  (H.J 
Res.  345)  making  further  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
■  The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution 
as  follows :  ' 

H.J.  Res.  345 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  clause  (c)  of 
section  102  and  that  section  108  of  the  Joint 
resolution  of  July  1,  1972  (Public  Law  93- 
334),  as  amended,  are  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  "February  28,  1973"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1973"  In  both 
Instances. 

Sec.  2.  This  Joint  resolution  shall  be  ef- 
fective March  1,  1973. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Is  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  last  year  the  Con- 
gress passed  and  sent  to  the  President 
two  appropriation  bills  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  These 
bills  were  both  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. So,  late  in  the  session,  last 
October,  Congress  passed  a  continuing 
resolution  providing  first  for  those  ac- 
tivities financed  in  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  second  for  the  for- 
eign aid  programs.  As  Members  will 
recall  a  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
cleared  both  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
but  did  not  become  law.  We  had  no  au- 
thorization since  we  were  not  able  to 
enact  an  appropriation  bill  for  foreign 
aid.  So  the  continuing  resolution  of  last 
October  covered  both  the  Labor-HEW 
and  the  foreign  aid  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  full  and  very  care- 
ful exploration  of  all  the  possibilities  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  deter- 
mined that  the  only  practical  and  re- 
sponsible thing  to  do  about  this  at  this 
time  was  to  extend  the  continuing  reso- 
lution for  these  purposes  from  the  pres- 
ent expiration  date  of  February  28  until 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  June 
33,  1973.  This  nine-line  House  Joint 
Resolution  345  simply  does  that.  It 
changes  the  date  and  the  administration 
v.ill  proceed  under  the  sime  legislative 
r.uthority  that  it  has  been  proceeding 
under  since  last  July  1.  It  Is  a  straight- 
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forward  continuing  resolution.  Nothing  Is 
changed  except  the  date. 

We  have  provided  continuing  resolu- 
tions for  an  entire  fiscal  year  on  some 
previous  occasions,  but  this  has  been 
very  rare.  It  is  regrettable  that  we  have 
to  do  it  this  year,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  other  adequate  way  to  handle  the 
situation. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lu-ge  that  the  House 
approve  the  continuing  resolution  which 
Is  presented  today. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  Chairman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  -the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  First,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  compliment  the  distinguished  chs^r- 
man,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Mahon)  for  bringing  this  resolution  to 
the  fioor,  because  it  Is  something  that 
needs  to  be  taken  ctire  of  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  and  it  would  seem  that  this 
is  the  most  feasible  way  to  finance  the 
various  school  programs  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Education  for  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

As  I  understand,  imder  the  general 
rule  one  determines  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  reference  to  the  two  versions 
of  the  first  Labor-HEW  Appropriations 
Bill  for  fiscal  year  1973.  One  does  not 
refer  to  either  the  fiscal  year  1972  ap- 
propriation or  the  fiscal  year  1973  budget 
estimate. 

Am  I  correct  that  with  respect  to  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act — even  Uiough  the  fiscal  year 
1972  level  was  $1,597,500,000,  and  the 
budget  request  was  $1,597,500,000,  the 
continuing  resolution  being  considered 
now  appropriates  $1,810,000,000  for  title 
I? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman's  ques- 
tion relates  to  the  availability  of  funds 
under  this  continuing  resolution.  The 
continuing  resolution  provides  that  the 
executive  branch  will  proceed  imder  the 
lowest  version  of  the  bill  which  passed 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  June  of  last 
year.  The  figure  given  by  the  gentleman 
of  $1,810,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1973  in 
the  gentleman's  question  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  All  right.  I  have  an- 
other question. 

Following  the  same  analysis,  am  I 
correct  that  the  appropriation  for  title 
m  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  is  $171,393,000  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  the  appropriation  for  Pub- 
lic Law  874  is  $635,495,000  and  for  Public 
Law  815  $25,910,000? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Those  figures  are  correct. 
The  answer  to  the  gentleman's  question 
is  "Yes." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Mahom 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentuc^. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
another  question. 

With  respect  to  vocationsd  education, 
am  I  correct  that  $426,682,000  Is  being 
appropriated  for  the  basic  grant  program 
to  the  States,  and  that  the  total  amount 
appropriated   for   our   vocational   and 


adult  education  programs  is  $643,- 
460,000? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
The  total  appropriation  would  be  $643,- 
460,000. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  have  one  final  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker. 

Am  I  correct  that  subsection  (d)  of 
section  101  of  Public  Law  92-334  provides 
for  title  m  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  that  the  action  we  will  be 
taking  here  today  will  in  fact  appropriate 
$50  million  for  title  m  equipment  grants 
to  local  school  districts,  and  is  it  the  in- 
tention of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  all  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
resolution  for  all  of  the  titles  just  read 
will  be  expended  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  continuing  resolu- 
tion provides  for  the  continued  avail- 
ability of  $50  million  for  the  title  m  pro- 
gram to  which  reference  is  made.  The 
funds  are  available  to  the  administration 
for  expenditure.  Of  course,  the  Congress 
is  now  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  the 
Executive  as  to  the  impoundment  of 
funds,  but  the  availability  of  the  funds 
for  expenditure  for  that  purpose,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman's  question,  is  $50 
million,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
is  the  amount  that  the  Chairman  deems 
necessary  to  officially  operate  these  pro- 
grams, and  it  is  the  gentleman's  inten- 
tion that  these  amounts  be  expended? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  what  the  Con- 
gress intended,  no  doubt,  because  these 
are  the  amoimts  that  the  Congress  is  pro- 
viding. It  must  be  recognized,  of  course, 
that  the  executive  branch  has  certain 
flexlbiUty  in  the  programing  and  ex- 
penditure of  fimds  under  the  Antide- 
ficiencies  Act. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  this 
one  continuing  resolution  appropriating 
for  Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  for  the  foreign  assistance 
program? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That's  right. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Can  the  gentleman 
provide  us  with  any  explanation  as  to 
why  it  is  necessary  to  bring  in  one  con- 
tinuing resolution?  Why  can't  the  two 
subject  matters  be  separated,  smd  the 
foreign  assistance  appropriation  brought 
in  on  one  continuing  resolution,  and 
Labor,  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  another? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  Congress  in  recent 
years  has  not  been  able  to  complete 
work  on  all  appropriation  bills  by  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  July  1. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  We  understand  that. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Will  the  gentleman  let 
me  respond  further  to  his  question? 

Therefore  we  pass  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion covering  all  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment where  final  action  has  not  been 
taken  on  appropriation  bills.  We  do  not 
bring  forward  a  separate  continuing  res- 
olution for  the  Department  of  Defense  or 
the  Department  of  Interior  or  foreign  sdd 
or  the  Department  of  State  or  Justice. 
We  have  one  continuing  resolution  for 


all  departments  and  agencies  requiring 
further  financing  authority.  ITiis  is  the 
same  pattern  that  we  are  following  here. 
This  is  a  further  continuing  resolution 
for  those  appropriation  bills  which  have 
not  been  enacted  into  law.  and  it  seems 
to  be  the  logical  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  believe  that  Is  well 
understood  by  the  Members.  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  I  wonder  why  at  this  particular  time 
at  this  late  hour  we  have  two  such  subject 
matters  a*  we  have  joined  in  this  one 
resolution.  Are  there  other  continuing 
resolutions  to  come? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No;  this  takes  care  of 
all  that  remains  to  be  covered. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  If  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  had  so  decreed,  it  could 
just  as  well  have  brought  in  a  continuing 
resolution  appropriating  for  Foreign  As- 
sistance separately  from  the  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  and  Labor  Depart- 
ments; is  that  right? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  would  be  breaking 
precedent,  but  we  could  bring  in  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  each  and  every 
agency.  However,  we  did  not  choose  to 
do  it  as  it  did  not  seem  to  be  the  logical 
way  to  proceed.  We  thought  the  policy 
followed  in  the  past  was  the  policy  we 
should  continue  since  there  did  not  seem 
to  be  any  good  reason  to  change  it. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  I  am  driving  at  and 
what  I  feel  many  Members  of  the  House 
would  be  concerned  about  is  that  a  vote 
on  these  two  subjects  has  got  to  go  up  or 
down,  yes  or  no,  and  when  we  vote  for 
HEW  we  vote  for  foreign  assistance,  and 
when  we  vote  for  foreign  assistance  we 
vote  for  HEW.  That  is  the  only  choice 
that  is  available  in  this  instance;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  an  extension  of 
the  continuing  resolution  we  passed  last 
October. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  But  that  is  the  only 
choice  that  is  available  now.  If  we  do  not 
wish  to  vote  for  foreign  aid,  we  have  to 
vote  against  the  appropriation  for  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  the  only  choice 
that  is  available. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  extremely  chagrined  recently  to 
learn  that  while  the  administration  has 
refused  to  say  that  it  is  impounding 
funds  earmarked  for  assistance  under 
Public  Law  874  for  class  B  students,  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  country  are  not 
receiving  the  assistance  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

While  this  problem  would  be  serious  at 
any  time,  it  is  now  disastrous  since  this 
Impoimdment  is  being  made  more  than 
halfway  through  the  school  year. 

Budgets  for  the  1972-73  school  year 
were  prepsu^d  nearly  a  year  ago  and 
were  based  upon  the  resisonable  expec- 
tation that  the  Public  Law  874  assistance 
was  to  be  forthcoming.  Nothing  to  the 
contrary  was  ever  heard  either  from  the 
Congress  or  the  executive  branch. 

This  state  of  affairs  held  true  through- 
out the  congressional  debate  on  the  ap- 
propriations bill  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  HEW  which  was  not  conclud- 
ed until  the  continuing  resolution  was 
enacted  on  October  18  of  last  year.  The 
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coitlnulng  resolution  clearly  spells  out 
th  it  the  Congress  expected  the  program 
to  3e  funded  at  the  73  percent  level. 

>ver  a  month  into  the  school  year, 
th  !re  was  still  no  indication  to  any  rea- 
sonable school  administrator  that  the 
Federal  Oovemment  might  devastate 
ipletely  his  carefully  developed 
bubget. 

'  ?oday,  with  Just  a  little  over  3  months 
to  go  in  the  school  year  that  same  ad- 
mi  listrator  may  be  facing  a  fiscal  crisis 
wtich  defies  solution  and  that  raises 
pnblems  which,  if  not  resolved,  will 
mtan  literal  public  bankruptcy  for  the 
dlf  trict. 

]  am  not  going  to  claim  that  Boblic 
Lav  874  assistance  is  not  without  seri- 
ou  problems  and  inequities  of  its  own. 
Miny  of  the  richest  areas  in  the  coun- 
try receive  the  highest  level  of  funding 
un  ier  the  program. 

( >n  the  other  hand,  many  areas  which 
ha  re  a  heavy  Federal  impact  are  depend- 
ent upon  these  funds  for  their  ability  to 
pre  vide  quality  education.  To  ask  them 
to  tive  up  a  year's  entitlement  in  only  a 
lltt  e  over  three  months  with  no  warn- 
ing whatsoever  is  to  ask  the  impossible. 

I'  the  Congress  is  going  to  revamp 
Pul  lie  Law  874  funding  to  make  certain 
It  { ets  to  needy  areas  it  must  do  so  with 
some  warning  so  that  school  budgeting 
offliials  can  reasonably  and  responsibly 
pla  1  for  the  future.  In  the  meantime,  we 
mu  it  see  that  the  past  commitments  we 
ha^  e  made  are  fulfilled. 

1 1  Is  my  understanding  that  this  con- 
tlni  ling  resolution  will  provide  the  con- 
greislonal  authority  and  funding  level 
con  slstent  with  the  fiscal  year  1972  ap- 
pro ^riations  level.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
wil  join  in  conveying  to  those  adminis- 
terlag  the  Public  Law  874  program  the 
dllfi  :ultles  our  school  administrators  face. 
»  IS.  QRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  sup- 
per .  House  Joint  Resolution  345,  a  reso- 
lutl  m  making  continuing  appropriations 
ava  lable  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
anc  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  will,  however,  support  this  resolu- 
tior  reluctantly  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  {  pprehension  about  the  future. 

Tj  e  are  now  nearly  8  full  months  into 
flsciJ  1973.  Neither  the  Department  of 
Labar  nor  the  Department  of  Health, 
Edi  cation,  and  Welfare  has  a  regular 
appropriations  bill.  On  two  separate  oc- 
casi  3ns  the  Congress  passed  a  Labor- 
HE  V  appropriations  bill.  Indeed,  on  Oc- 
tob<r  13,  1972,  the  House  approved  the 
con  erence  report  on  H.R.  16654,  the  sec- 
ond of  these  bills,  by  a  vote  of  289  to  41. 
Des  Jite  this  action,  both  appropriations 
bill  were  vetoed. 

T  le  President's  refusal  to  sign  a  bill 
whi  ;h  received  such  overwhelming  sup- 
por  has  crippled  many  Important  pro- 
gra  OS.  Some  of  these  are  receiving  pain- 
full; r  inadequate  funding  in  fiscal  1973. 
For  example,  the  budget  submitted  by 
the  administration  requested  $1.25  bil- 
lion for  the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 
This  request,  representing  an  increase 
of  1 250  million  over  the  fiscal  1972  level, 
rectlved  the  firm  approval  of  both 
Hoi  ses.  However,  under  the  continuing 
resc  ution,  EEA  must  operate  with  |1 
billi  an,  and  thousands  of  imemployed 
Indl  ridaaia  who  might  have  received  tem- 


porary public  employment  have  been  de- 
nied Jobs  they  need. 

Furthermore,  certain  newly  authorized 
programs  have  not  received  any  funds 
during  fiscal  1973.  In  the  last  Congress, 
I  gave  my  strong  support  to  legislation 
establishing  a  nutrition  program  for  the 
elderly.  This  program,  estabUshed  by 
Public  Law  92-258,  authorized  $100  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1973  to  help  serve  low-cost, 
nutritionally  soimd  meals  to  the  elderly. 
The  authorization  was  approved  by  the 
President  who  then  followed  this  action 
by  vetoing  the  essential  funding.  In  fact, 
thousands  of  elderly  Americans  have 
been  imable  to  receive  decent  meals  be- 
cause two  appropriations  bills  containing 
the  $100  million  for  the  nutritional  pro- 
gram were  vetoed. 

Now,  for  the  time  being  we  must  be 
content  wi^j  funding  both  Departments 
on  a  continuing  basis.  At  the  same  time, 
to  obtain  a  true  picture  of  Federal  sup- 
port in  many  areas,  we  must  take  ac- 
count of  the  administration's  recent 
blatant  disregard  for  congressional  au- 
thority by  impoimding  funds  and  further 
reducing  fiscal  1973  assistance. 
Let  me  cite  a  few  examples. 
To  keep  mental  health  obligations 
down  to  $543.7  million  in  fiscal  1973,  the 
administration  is  withholding  $200  mil- 
lion from  the  continuing  level.  General 
mental  health  and  alcoholism  grants 
will  suffer,  and  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans— citizens  who  need  the  assistance 
of  these  highly  successful  programs 
that  have  proven  their  worth  over  and 
over  again — are  the  losers. 

To  keep  health  manpower  obligations 
down  to  $440.6  million,  the  administra- 
tion is  decreasing  its  original  fiscal  1973 
request  by  $93  million.  This  represents 
an  actual  decrease  of  $298  million  from 
the  continuing  level.  Somebody  in  the 
OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget  ap- 
parently believes  that,  contrary  to  docu- 
mented reports,  this  country  does  not 
need  additional  trained  medical  and 
nursing  personnel  which  these  funds 
would  provide  to  meet  the  health  prob- 
lems of  today. 

Other  programs— especially  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health— face  re- 
duction. While  the  dollar  figures  may 
seem  small,  these  decreases  could  detri- 
mentally affect  vital  scientific  research. 
The  National  Institute  of  Child  Health 
and  Human  Development  is  one  exam- 
ple. In  fiscal  1972  the  Institute  received 
$116.5  milhon,  and  the  administration 
requested  $127.2  mlUion  in  fiscal  1973. 
Among  the  Institute's  responsibilities  is 
research  on  sudden  infant  death  syn- 
drome, or  "crib  death."  In  its  report  on 
H.R.  15417,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee stated  that  research  on  SIDS — the 
major  cause  of  infant  deaths  between 
1  month  and  1  year  of  age — should  be 
vigorously  pursued.  Yet,  the  adminis- 
tration, which  is  Impounding  $19.4  mil- 
lion this  year,  has  lowered  its  budget 
request  to  only  $106.7  million  in  fiscal 
1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  appen- 
dix of  the  fiscal  1974  budget  there  are 
many  more  examples  of  impoimdment — 
in  the  Office  of  Education,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration, and  other  programs. 
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To  make  matters  worse,  the  budget 
itself  shows  the  American  people  that 
health,  education,  employment,  and 
other  progams  have  been  devalued  sig- 
nificantly by  this  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 345  does  provide  fimds  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  all  current  programs  under 
the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Therefore,  al- 
though I  am  less  than  pleased  with  re- 
cent actions  and  current  proposals  of 
the  administration  in  these  areas,  this 
resolution  must  be  approved.  At  the  same 
time,  for  the  good  of  the  Nation,  we  must 
pledge  that  the  Congress  will  now  as- 
sume its  rightful  position  as  a  coequal 
branch  of  Government.  We  must  work 
to  insure  that  the  will  of  the  Congress 
is  obeyed. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  twice  tried,  and  failed,  to  en- 
act a  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  The  President  was  un- 
willing to  sign  either  of  the  bills  which 
Congress  sent  to  him. 

Two-thh-ds  of  the  1973  fiscal  year  has 
expired.  Frankly,  our  contunittee  believes 
that  an  attempt  to  enact  a  third  bill 
would  be  wasted  effort.  It  seems  very 
unlikely  that  a  bill  which  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  a  majority  of  the  Congress 
would  also  be  acceptable  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

As  far  as  the  Labor-HEW  programs 
are  concerned,  this  resolution  is  simply 
an  extension  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion—Public Law  92-334— which  we  en- 
acted last  July  1,  and  which  has  been 
extended  three  times  since  then.  Most 
of  the  Labor-HEW  programs  are  covered 
by  section  101(a)(3)  of  that  resolution, 
which  means  that  they  are  authorized  to 
operate  at  the  rate  provided  in  either 
the  House  or  Senate  bill,  whichever  is 
lower. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  very  good  reasons  for  extending 
this  resolution  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year: 

First,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  pros- 
pects of  writing  a  third  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriation bill  which  would  be  accept- 
able both  to  a  majority  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President  are  very,  very  dim. 

Second,  the  resolution  is  in  line  with 
congressional  priorities,  since  it  is  based 
on  the  appropriation  bill  which  passed 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  last  June. 

Third,  there  is  at  present  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  as  to  what  Congress  is 
going  to  do  about  the  1973  Labor-HEW 
appropriation  bill.  Extending  the  resolu- 
tion for  the  full  fiscal  year  will  remove 
this  uncertainty. 

Fourth,  any  1973  budget  requests  for 
which  the  continuing  resolution  does  not 
make  provision  will  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  1973  second  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill. 

Fifth,  it  is  time  to  get  started  with 
consideration  of  the  1974  budget.  We 
should  settle  1973  before  we  start  talk- 
ing about  1974. 

FinaUy,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  should 
be  made  that  the  continuing  resolution 
has  the  full  force  and  effect  of  an  ap- 
propriation act.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  President's  powers  to 
withhold  or  impound  funds  appropriated 
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by  this  continuing  resolution  are  any 
different  than  they  would  be  if  the  funds 
were  appropriated  In  a  regular  appro- 
priation bill.  Furthermore,  it  is  very  clear 
that  while  the  continuing  resolution  does 
not  authorize  the  President  to  start  new 
programs,  it  also  most  certainly  does  not 
authorize  him  to  eliminate  or  make 
drastic  cutbacks  in  ongoing  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Is  today  faced  with  an  unfortimate  di- 
lemma— to  accept  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  the  programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  for  foreign  assistance — or  to 
postpone  further  the  final  decision  on 
these  funding  levels  in  the  hoi>e  that 
the  regular  appropriations  bills  will  be 
passed. 

I  serve  on  both  of  the  subcommittees 
concerned  here  today,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  both  of  these  alternatives  were 
carefully  and  extensively  considered.  In 
the  end,  I  would  say  that  timing  was  the 
most  important  element  in  our  recom- 
mendation to  go  with  the  continuing  re- 
solution for  the  rest  of  the  fiscal  year. 
We  are  already  8  months  into  fiscal 
1973.  Spending  and  program  decisions 
regarding  these  funds  have  largely  been 
made,  both  at  the  Federal  and  local 
levels.  Since  it  is  unlikely  that  acceptable 
compromises  on  these  two  bills  will  be 
attained  easily  or  shortly,  further  delay 
does  no  service  to  the  participants  of 
these  programs. 

The  Labor-HEW  and  the  Foreign  Op- 
erations Subcommittees,  on  which  I 
serve,  began  considerations  of  these  two 
measures  nearly  1  year  ago.  We  have 
been  through  two  vetoes  of  the  Labor- 
HEW  bill,  which  were  sustained.  We  have 
been  stymied  by  an  impasse  at  the  au- 
thorization level  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
A  year  of  unsuccessful  attempts  is  long 
enough. 

Any  continuing  resolution  for  appro- 
priations has  great  limitations.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  our  committee  works 
long  and  hard  to  avoid  this  alternative. 
The  resolution,  by  necessity.  Is  simple— 
slightly  more  than  six  lines.  It  does  not 
attempt,  nor  can  It,  to  open  questions 
about  specific  programs. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget — and  many  of  our  constituents, 
I  might  add— have  pointed  out  to  the 
committee  more  than  a  dozen  programs 
on  which  further  action  will  be  neces- 
sary for  fiscal  1973.  We  are  aware  of 
these  problems  and  will  deal  with  them 
soon  in  a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  a  procedure  which  has  been  used 
many  times  in  the  past. 

To  open  this  continuing  resolution  to 
deal  specifically  with  these  Items  would 
be  to  open  it  to  further  delay  and  a  pos- 
sible veto.  A  supplemental  bill  Is  a  better 
vehicle. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee,  I  can 
assure  you  along  with  the  chairman  that 
there  are  no  funds  in  this  resolution  for 
economic  assistance  to  North  Vietnam.  A 
small  amount— $940,000— from  the  se- 
curity supporting  assistance  will  be  used 
to  provide  support  required  by  the  Peace 
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Agreement  for  the  International  Con- 
trol Commission. 

Dr.  Harmah,  AID  Administrator,  has 
sissured  our  subcommittee  in  writing  that 
neither  existing  "pipeUne"  authority  nor 
authority  provided  by  the  extension  of 
the  conthiuing  resolution  will  be  used  in 
North  Vietnam. 

As  mentioned  on  page  5  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  it  is  the  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee that  existing  AID  fimds  can  be 
used  for  emergency  relief  to  the  city  of 
Managua,  Nicaragua,  because  of  earth- 
quake damage.  Funds  can  also  be  used 
for  initial  implementation  of  the  desalt- 
ing plant  in  Israel  and  for  international 
narcotics  control. 

For  comparison,  this  continuing  reso- 
lution provides  for  spending  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  more  for  the  human  re- 
sources programs  than  the  fiscal  1973 
budget  requested,  and  It  provides  for  a 
decrease  of  $1.5  billion  In  foreign  as- 
sistance than  the  budget. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  the  committee 
does  not  like  to  go  to  the  continuing  reso- 
lution route,  but  we  have  little  choice  8 
months  Into  the  fiscal  year.  It  Is  per- 
haps significant  that  the  two  most  vola- 
tile areas  of  Federal  spending — human 
resources  and  foreign  operations — are 
the  two  on  which  agreement  is  most 
difficult  to  reach. 

We  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  have 
controversy  concerning  the  spending 
levels  for  these  programs,  but  It  is  time 
to  dispose  of  the  fiscal  1973  bill.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  continuing  resolution. 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  had  a  conversation  with  Chairman 
Mahon  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the 
pending  resolution  on  certain  actions  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  believe  It  Is  extremely 
Important  to  report  that  conversation 
to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  the  distinguished 
chairman  two  critical  questions.  Those 
questions,  and  Chairman  Mahon 's  re- 
sponse are  Included  In  the  Record  at 
this  point : 

1.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  reading  ot  the  Com- 
mittee report  Is  such  that  It  Is  clear  that  this 
resolution  has  the  lull  force  and  effect  ot  an 
appropriations  bill.  Is  that  the  Intention  of 
the  Committee? 

Chairman  Mahon.  Yes. 

2.  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  no  secret  that  the 
Administration,  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, seeks  to  dismantle  many  of  the  health 
programs  carefully  developed  by  the  Con- 
gress over  the  years.  I  Insert  In  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  a  telegram  recently 
sent  to  all  Directors  of  Regional  Medical 
Programs  by  the  Director,  Regional  Medical 
I»rograma  Service,  DHEW: 

"ROCKVIULE,   Md. 

"The  President  has  submitted  his  budget 
proposals  to  the  Congress.  While  the  amount 
for  fiscal  year  1973  for  RMPs  grants  and 
contracts  Is  shown  as  $125,100,000,  the  actual 
amount  available  to  the  program  for  grants 
and  contracts  during  the  present  fiscal  year 
la  (56.368,000.  The  actual  reduction  In  the 
amount  available  la  detailed  on  page  384  of 
the  appendix  to  the  official  submission. 

"You  are  aware  that  we  have  been  operat- 
ing under  a  continuing  resolution.  Early  In 
the  fiscal  year.  17  RMPs  were  funded  for 
another  year  with  start  dates  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  1972.  This  was  followed  by  awards 
at  the  end  of  December  to  18  RMPs  with 
start  dates  of  January  1, 1973. 


"There    remain    21    RMPs    with    May    i, 

1973,  start  dates. 

"By  telegram  on  December  29,  1972.  I 
advised  the  18  RMPs  with  January  1  start 
dates  that  because  of  the  limited  funds 
available,  their  awards  were  authorized  only 
through  June  30,  1973.  funded  at  only  half 
the  amount  established  for  one  year.  Simi- 
larly with  the  limited  funds  available  we 
have  determined  that  the  21  remamlng 
awards  with  May  1  start  dates  can  be  ex- 
tended only  through  June  30,  1973. 

"No  grant  funds  are  Included  In  the  Presi- 
dent's budgst  request  for  RMP  In  fiscal  vear 

1974.  Therefore,  with  no  additional  funds 
proposed  to  be  made  available  In  fiscal  year 
1974,  and  with  the  limited  funds  available 
this  year,  the  above  funding  decisions  were 
made  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  overotohgat- 
Ing  fiscal  year  1973  funds.  Further,  In  order 
to  treat  all  56  RMPs  as  equitably  as  possible 
and  attempt  to  provide  funds  for  the  most 
critical  situations,  all  of  fiscal  year  1973  grant 
awards  will  terminate  on  June  30,  1973  It 
foUows.  then,  that  the  17  grants  awarded 
as  of  September  1,  1972.  will  receive  amended 
awards,  reducing  the  budget  period  by  tvso 
months  with  appropriate  prorated  funds.  As 
stated  above,  all  RMP  grants  will  be  termi- 
nated on  June  30.  1973. 

■'It  Is  our  intention  to  permit  grant  exten- 
sions beyond  June  30  but  to  no  later  than 
February  15.  1974.  Additional  funds  will  not 
be  awarded  except  as  determined  necessary 
to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  equitable  treat- 
ment. This  would  be  to  accommodate  only 
those  activities  and  program  staff  Identified 
by  the  RMPs  as  requiring  support  bevond 
June  30.  1973  that  cannot  be  terminated 
by  that  date  due  to  need  to  finalize  neces- 
sary reports,  publish  findings,  etc.  Upon  re- 
ceipt of  your  plans  by  March  15.  1973  for 
terminating  grant  support,  we  will  announce 
on  April  15,  decisions  regarding  redistribu- 
tion of  any  grant  funds  available  through 
adjustment  of  awards  which  can  be  used  to 
phaseout  RMPs  support.  It  may  well  ite  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  support  much  of  what 
Is  considered  essential  by  you  because  of  the 
limited  funds  available.  Your  plan.  then,  for 
beginning  an  Immediate  phaseout  of  RMPs 
support  to  be  completed  no  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 15.  1974.  should  be  devloped  and  sub- 
mitted to  us  no  later  than  March  15.  1973. 
The  plan  should  refiect  the  following  require- 
ments : 

"1.  Do  not  enter  Into  any  new  contracts 
or  agreements  for  activities  or  personnel 
which  commit  RMPS  funds. 

"2.  Request  continued  support  for  only 
those  activities  requiring  RMPS  funds  that 
will  produce  a  predictable  result  Justifying 
the  Federal  mvestment,  or 

"3.  Request  continued  support  for  those 
essential  activities  where  a  mechanism  has 
been  established  to  continue  without  Inter- 
ruption support  of  the  activity  from  other 
resources. 

"It  Is  requested  that  your  plan  be  sub- 
mitted In  writing,  accompanied  by  pages  1, 
6,  15  and  16  of  the  application  form  34-1, 
for  phasing  out  all  RMPS  support  by  June 
30,  1973,  and  a  separate  plan  and  set  of  forms 
for  activities  proposed  for  continuation  be- 
yond June  30,  1973,  but  In  no  event  bevond 
February  15.  1974. 

"May  I  also  remind  you  that  your  plan  for 
phasing  out  operations  must  involve  the 
grantee  official  and  the  rag  In  accordance 
with  their  responsibilities  delineated  in 
RMPS-NID  dated  Augtist  30,  1972.  Staff  In 
the  division  of  operations  and  development 
are  avaUable  to  consult  with  you  in  the  prep- 
aration of  your  plan. 

"It  is  expected  that  all  expenditure  re- 
ports under  the  procedure  will  be  received 
in  RMPS  by  no  later  than  June  16,  1974. 

"I  am  sure  each  of  you  recognize  that  in 
the  light  of  the  President's  recommendations 
we  need  to  proceed  with  the  development  of 
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>haa«out   preparations    In   an   orderly   and 
;  irompt  manner. 

"Habolo  VLiMaxjuxB,  MJ}., 
"Director.  RegUmal  Medical  Programa 
Service." 
The   entire   tenor   of   this   telegram,   Mr. 
yhalrm&n.  Is  that  regional  medical  programs 
ire  to  be  stopped.  The  telegram  states,  Mr. 
^airman,  that  RMP  directors  are  to  submit 
tlans  calling  for  "an  immediate  phaseout  of 
:  iMPs  support".  The  telegram  goes  on  to  say 
'  bat  "we  need  to  proceed  with  the  develop- 
:  aent  of  phaseout  preparations  In  an  orderly 
I  ind  prompt  manner". 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  bottom  of  page 
'.  I  of  the  Committee  report.  It  Is  stated  that 
(t)he  Continuing  Resolution  appropriates 
:  unds  for  the  continuation  of  ongoing  pro- 
I  rams.  It  does  not  authorize  the  Executive 
:  iranch  either  to  start  new  programs  or  to 
I  top  ongoing  ones."  Thus  this  resolution  does 
1  lot  sanction  or  make  It  legal  for  HEW  o£S- 
I  lals  to  proceed  with  such  a  plan.  Am  I 
correct? 

Chairman  Mahon.  Correct. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  may 
:  say  that  here  we  are,  two-thirds  of  the 
'  Fay  through  the  fiscal  year,  and  have  not 
:  et  finalized  appropriations  bills  for  the 
:  )epartments  of  Labor,  Health,  Educa- 
'  Ion,  and  Welfare  and  in  the  field  of  for- 
rign  aid.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  our 
:  iabor-HEW  bill  has  been  vetoed  twice 
•'  fe  have  had  a  tendency  in  the  past  sev- 
I  ral  years  to  fall  further  and  further  be- 
1  Ind  resorting  to  continuing  resolutions 
\  0  tide  us  over,  so  to  speak,  and  this  has 
liecome  a  very  common  practice. 

It  is  really  not  a  good  way  to  do  busl- 
]  less,  but  today  we  are  in  a  box  and  after 
( onsidering  the  alternatives,  have  no 
( ither  recourse  but  to  pass  this  continuing 
lesolutlon  to  provide  for  funds  during 
1  he  balance  of  this  fiscal  year,  for  the  De- 
I  artments  of  Labor,  HEW,  and  our  f  or- 
( Ign  operations. 

The  language  of  this  resolution  is  very 
!  imple,  and  makes  reference  to  previous 
« ontlnulng  resolutions  having  to  do  with 
t  lis  fiscal  yesu-,  with  only  a  change  of 

<  ate  to  extend  this  authority  until  June 
;  0,  1973. 

We  have  said  before  in  the  longer- 
vinded  resolutions  that  the  emphasis 
1  lere  is  "on  the  continuation  of  existing 
projects  and  activities,  at  the  lowest  of 

<  ne  of  three  rates,  namely  the  current 
1  iscal  year  1972  rate;  the  budget  request 
lor  1973,  where  no  action  has  been  taken 
ly  either  House:  or  the  more  restricted 
J  mount  adopted  by  either  of  the  two 
]  [ouses." 

I  mention  this  because  the  interim 
I  Ian  that  has  been  followed  by  HEW  in 
recent  months  is  to  spend  at  the  lowest 
l5vel  called  for  in  either  fiscal  year 
]  972  or  the  revised  budget  for  1973.  While 

I  lere  may  be  a  relaxing  of  this  restraint 

<  n  spending,  I  cannot  conceive  that  at 
t  lis  late  date  in  the  fiscal  year  we  want 
1 0  all  of  a  sudden  open  up  the  floodgates 
{ nd  spend  at  the  higher  rates  called  for 

I I  the  two  vetoed  bills.  That,  my  friends, 
T  ras  what  this  argument  was  all  about  in 
llie  first  place  and  you  will  recall  that 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
^otes  in  this  House  to  override  a  Presi- 
dential veto. 

I  listened  to  the  exchange  between  our 
dhalrman,  Mr.  Mahon,  and  the  chair- 


man of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Perkins,  and  should  say  that 
I  personally  do  not  feel  this  resolution 
binds  the  President  or  the  administra- 
tion to  the  specific  spending  levels  they 
were  talking  about,  because  as  a  very 
practical  matter,  we  are  currently  in  a 
new  Congress.  Passage  of  the  old  House 
and  Senate  bills  were  vetoed  and  in  my 
opinion,  subsequently  died  with  the 
adjournment  of  the  92d  Congress. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  here  is 
that  we  do  not  endorse  in  any  way  a 
level  of  spending  that  could  lead  to  an 
additional  $2  billion  of  spending  over 
the  President's  budget  and  $600  million 
over  a  bill  he  vetoed  last  fall.  Certainly 
the  House  does  not  intend  to  increase 
appropriations  above  the  level  that  re- 
sulted in  a  Presidential  veto,  or  we  will 
have  to  face  the  prospects  of  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  being  vetoed. 

Let  me  very  briefly  give  you  several 
specific  figures  as  to  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here. 

The  spending  level  established  by  the 
President's  original  budget  submitted 
in  January  of  1973  is  S26.8  billion. 

The  spending  level  proposed  in  the 
1973  column  of  the  1974  budget,  which 
includes  budget  amendments  proposed 
by  the  President,  comes  to  $26.1  billion. 

If  we  were  to  interpret  the  spending 
level  in  this  resolution  to  mean  the  lower 
of  either  the  House  or  Senate  bills  as 
they  stood  on  July  1,  1972,  the  spending 
level  would  be  $28  billion. 

The  excess  spending  over  the  Presi- 
dent's revised  budget  would  therefore  be 
$1.9  billion. 

Traditionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  continuing 
resolutions  have  been  interpreted  as 
"holding  on-going  activities  in  place — 
maintaining  the  lower  of  either  the  prior 
year,  the  President's  budget,  or  congres- 
sional action,  until  such  time  as  a  per- 
manent bill  becomes  law."  The  term 
"continuing  resolution"  by  its  own  words 
connotes  a  continuation  and  not  an  en- 
largement. I  would  hope  we  would  hold 
fast  to  this  principle. 

And  finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  say 
that  we  are  going  to  have  an  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  before 
us  very  soon  for  a  number  of  items.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  requests  to 
date  by  the  administration  aggregate 
better  than  $800  million,  so  if  there  are 
some  serious  problems  that  do  crop  up 
along  the  way,  we  are  free  to  exercise 
our  option  to  deal  with  those  problems 
in  one  of  those  supplemental  appropri- 
ations bills. 

We  are  running  up  against  a  time 
barrier,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
February  28  deadline  for  the  current 
resolution  under  which  we  are  operating, 
so  I  hope  the  House  will  give  speedy 
approval  of  this  resolution  here  today. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  dilemma  for  which 
we — as  the  Congress — are  partially  to 
blame.  There  is  no  legitimate  excuse  and 
there  is  no  right  solution. 

As  of  1  week  from  today,  Federal 
funding  for  education,  as  well  as  for  nu- 
merous HEW  programs,  will  end  unless 
we  take  immediate  action.  This  situation 


exists  because  the  92d  Congress,  and  the 
executive  branch,  bent  on  election  year 
political  gamesmanship,  refused  to  con- 
sider the  public  interest  ahead  of  politi- 
cal interests  during  the  last  half  of  1972. 

Twice  we  sat  down  to  develop  a  new 
appropriations  bill  for  education  and  the 
other  needs  contained  within  this  leg- 
islation. Twice  we  had  access  to  the 
thinking  of  the  administration,  the  con- 
cepts of  educational  leaders,  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  our  educational  institu- 
tions and  the  political  realities  of  the 
situation.  And  twice  we  put  together  leg- 
islative proposals  which  we  had  been 
forewarned,  would  be  vetoed  by  the 
President.  It  seemed  that  we  were  more 
concerned  with  looking  good  and  making 
our  political  rivals  look  bad,  than  we 
were  concerned  about  educating  our 
children,  and  funding  vital  functions  of 
the  Government. 

This  continuing  resolution  would  give 
us  a  reasonable  basis  for  operation  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year.  It  is 
the  only  practical  course  for  us  to  take 
at  this  time.  Although  this  action  will 
allow  no  new  programs,  may  ignore 
needed  remedial  measures,  and  though 
it  limits  funding  to  1972  levels,  it  at  least 
gives  our  schools  a  basis  to  work  from— 
funding  upon  which  they  can  rely. 

I  urge  that  we  pass  this  resolution  to- 
day. However,  I  am  inherently  opposed 
to  continuing  resolutions.  They  invari- 
ably result  in  poor  eflQciency  and  in  bad 
fiscal  control. 

I  hope  that  this  body  will  now  set  upon 
a  course  to  expedite  a  timely,  construc- 
tive legislative  solution  to  these  appro- 
priations measures  and  avoid  the  need 
for  this  bandaid,  patchv/ork  approach  to 
funding  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  are 
today,  within  4  months  of  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  being  called  upon  to  ap- 
prove or  reject  two  major  appropria- 
tion bills  that  ought  to  have  been  dis- 
posed of  at  the  beginning  of  the  flscal 
year  last  July  1,  or  shortly  thereafter. 

Moreover,  and  asj;^e  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Landrum)  has  well  pointed 
out,  these  two  appropriation  measures 
should  never  have  been  combined  in  one 
package,  thus  forcing  House  Members  to 
approve  both  or  neither  of  them. 

This  borders  on  legislative  travesty 
and  it  is  a  sad,  sad  commentary  on  the 
leadership  of  both  the  House  and  the 
other  body.  I  cannot  and  will  not  vote 
for  a  continuation  of  the  foreign  give- 
away program  under  any  giilse  and, 
therefore,  I  am  compelled  to  vote  against 
both  measures. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  find  it  necessary,  today,  to 
set  about  applying  another  patch  to  the 
leaky,  wheezing  appropriation  process. 

It  serves  little,  at  this  point,  to  review 
the  circumstances  which  have  brought 
us  to  the  present  circumstances,  but  it 
certainly  should  be  alarmingly  evident 
that  the  patchwork  approach  of  recent 
years  not  only  has  become  a  glaring  em- 
barrassment to  the  Congress,  but  has 
brought  us  onto  the  quicksands  of  flscal 
irresponsibility  and  misfeasance. 

I  shall  support  the  continuing  resolu- 
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tlon— not  because  I  approve  of  it,  but  be- 
cause I  recognize  that,  at  this  point  In 
the  flscal  year,  it  represents  the  only  real- 
istic course  open  to  us. 

There  are  Federal  programs  which 
must  be  funded  in  some  manner  over  the 
balance  of  the  flscal  year.  The  budget  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  which  begins  July  1, 
1973.  is  before  us.  demanding  early  anal- 
ysis and  evaluation.  Whatever  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  views  some  here 
hold  and  those  held  by  the  Executive  as 
to  the  appropriate  levels  of  funding  for 
the  programs  covered  by  the  continuing 
resolution,  we  must  come  now  to  an  ac- 
commodation giving  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  clearing  the  slate  of  the  regular 
appropriation  measures  of  flscal  year 
1973. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, I  venture  the  hope  that  all 
Members  of  this  House  may  be  impelled 
to  think  seriously  about  the  urgent  need 
for  constructive  reform  of  the  appro- 
priations process — and  participate  ac- 
tively in  the  reform  effort.  We  are  all  In 
this  mess  together,  and  I  sense  an  in- 
creasing impatience  among  the  people 
over  our  evident  inability,  or  disinclina- 
tion, to  exert  the  effort  necessary  to  ex- 
tricate ourselves. 

On  the  flrst  day  of  the  session,  I 
offered  legislation — H.R.  975 — intended 
to  establish  an  orderly  approach  to  the 
annual  Federal  budget.  The  bill  now  has 
30  cosponsors.  Its  chief  elements  are 
these: 

First.  Establishment  of  a  permanent 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  with  membership  drawn  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Appropriations 
and  Finance  Committees  of  the  other 
body.  The  committee  would  establish,  not 
later  than  May  31  of  each  calendar  year, 
an  overall  spending  limit,  and  limits  for 
major  program  categories,  for  the  en- 
suing flscal  year. 

Second.  Budget  data  submitted  by  the 
President  would  be  required  to  Include 
projections  for  a  5-year  period. 

Third.  Congressional  spending  author- 
izations would  be  limited  to  a  3-year 
period,  and  appropriation  of  fimds  would 
be  subject  to  annual  determinations  by 
the  Congress. 

Fourth.  Major  new  Federal  programs 
woiUd  be  required  to  be  initiated  on  a 
limited  "pilot"  basis. 

Additionally.  I  have  joined  in  sponsor- 
ship of  a  bill  to  make  the  fiscal  year 
coincide  with  the  calendar  year,  in  order 
that  our  appropriating  have  a  reason- 
able chance  of  completion  before  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year  to  which  it  is  di- 
rected. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  the  approaches  I 
have  mentioned,  and  I  certainly  am  pre- 
pared to  consider  openmindedly  modifi- 
cations of  these  proposals,  or,  for  that 
matter,  entirely  different  approaches. 

My  chief  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
It  behooves  us  to  heed  the  warning 
Implicit  in  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  today — appropriating  by  con- 
tinuing resolution  in  the  eighth  month 
of  the  flscal  year. 


If,  In  January  or  February  1974,  we 
flnd  ourselves  similarly  situated,  we  will 
deserve  the  indictment  of  mishandling 
the  public  purse. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  meas- 
ure before  us,  while  entitled  "Further 
Continuing  Appropriations.  1973,"  con- 
tains more.  The  report  Usts  $35  million  to 
the  Nicaraguan  earthquake  victims  and 
$20  million  for  a  prestige  water  treat- 
ment and  desalinization  plant  in  Israel. 

It  so  happens  that  it  was  the  fate  of 
Mrs.  Rarick  and  me  to  be  in  Managua, 
Nicaragua,  on  December  23  at  the  time 
the  earthquake  devastated  that  city.  Few 
Americans  really  understand  the  loss  and 
suffering  of  those  people  better  than  I  do. 
However,  I  question  a  blank  check  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  in  the  amount  of 
$35  million,  especially  since  the  admin- 
istration saw  flt  to  impound  the  funds  of 
the  disaster  loan  program  passed  by  this 
Congress.  People  in  my  State  of  Louisiana 
and  other  areas  of  our  country  who  suf- 
fered loss,  injury,  and  damage  because  of 
hurricane  and  flooding,  are  denied  any 
Federal  help  because  of  the  President's 
new  austerity  program.  In  fact,  consider- 
ation of  legislation  to  restore  the  emer- 
gency disaster  loan  program  to  Ameri- 
cans will  be  taken  up  by  us  tomorrow. 

Earlier  this  week  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  passed 
out  a  bill  with  mandatory  language  to 
require  the  President  to  restore  water 
and  waste  disposal  grants  under  FHA  to 
rural  farm  communities.  This  program 
had  been  terminated  by  the  President's 
action  in  December.  While  Americans 
are  denied  return  of  their  own  tax  dol- 
lars to  help  them  develop  water  and 
waste  disposal  facilities  in  rural  com- 
munities, I  flnd  it  unconscionable  that 
we  are  asked  to  give  $20  million  to  de- 
velop water  treatment  plants  in  Israel. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  an  interna- 
tional narcotic  control  program  for 
which  $5  million  was  earmarked  in  the 
budget  request  as  a  voluntary  U.S.  con- 
tribution to  the  U.N.  fimd  for  drug  abuse 
control.  While  the  assessed  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  have  now  been  re- 
duced to  25  percent,  there  has  been  no 
similar  limitation  placed  upon  voluntary 
contributions.  The  United  States  con- 
tributed 78  percent  of  all  U.N.  funds  for 
drug  abuse  control  In  1972.  We  continue 
to  give  above  our  fair  share  but  onU'  to 
foreigners. 

The  foreign  assistance  title  Indicates 
another  $105  million  to  the  President  for 
international  organizations  and  pro- 
grams with  no  limitation  as  to  percent- 
age of  participation  in  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  U.N.  organizations — the  25- 
percent  limitation  is  apparently  only 
conflned  to  assessed  "contributions." 

And  I  further  note  the  continuation 
of  our  poUcy  of  bankrolUng  interna- 
tional banks,  making  easy  dollars  avail- 
able to  nations  around  the  world  so  that 
when  the  devaluation  payoff  comes,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  increase  our 
international  banking  contributions  to 
keep  faith  with  our  commitments. 

Somewhere  along  the  line  the  Ameri- 
can people  still  do  not  come  into  top 


priority  and  no  one  ever  seems  con- 
cerned about  commitments  to  our  tax- 
payers. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about 
priorities,  but  I  continue  to  feel  that  our 
top  priority  must  be  that  Americans  ben- 
efit first  from  their  tax  money. 

We  will  never  end  the  money  problem 
facing  our  people  by  continuing  the  same 
old  giveaway  practices.  The  well  is  al- 
ready dry. 

I  intend  to  cast  my  people's  vote 
against  the  continuing  appropriations 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  311,  nays  73, 
not  voting  47,  as  follows : 


(Roll  No.  20 

YEAS— 311 

Abdnor 

Casey.  Tex. 

PasceU 

Abzug 

Cederberg 

Fish 

Adams 

Chappell 

Flood 

Addabbo 

Chlsholm 

Flowers 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Clark 

Foley 

Andrews. 

Clausen. 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

N.  Dak. 

Don  H. 

Ford, 

Annunzlo 

Clay 

William  D. 

Armstrong 

Cleveland 

Forsythe 

Ashley 

Cohen 

Fountam 

Aspln 

Conable 

Fraser 

Barrett 

Conte 

FYellnghuysen 

Beard 

Conyers 

Frenzel 

BeU 

Corman 

Prey 

Bennett 

Cotter 

Fulton 

Bergland 

Coughlln 

Fuqua 

Blester 

Cronln 

Oaydos 

Blngh&m 

Culver 

Olatmo 

Blatnlk 

Daniels. 

Oilman 

Boland 

Domlnlck  V. 

Gonzalez 

Boiling 

DanlelBon 

Orasso 

Bowen 

DavlB,  S.C. 

Green,  Oreg. 

Brademas 

Davis.  Wis. 

Oreen,  Pa. 

Brasco 

de  la  Garza 

Griffiths 

Bray 

Dellenback 

Gubser 

Breaux 

Dellums 

Gude 

Breckinridge 

Denbolm 

Guyer 

Brooks 

Dennis 

Hamilton 

Broomfleld 

Dent 

Hammer- 

Brotzman 

Derwlnskl 

schmldt 

Brown.  Calif. 

Dlggs 

Hanley 

Brown.  Ohio 

Dlngell 

Hanna 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Donohue 

Hanrahan 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Dorn 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Buchanan 

Downing 

Harrington 

Bxirgener 

Drinan 

Harsha 

Burke,  Calif. 

Dulskl 

Hastings 

Burke.  Mass. 

Duncan 

Hawkins 

Burleson,  Tex. 

du  Pont 

Hays 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Eckhardt 

Hubert 

Burton 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Butler 

Edwards.  Calif 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Camp 

EUberg 

Heinz 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Erlenborn 

Helstoskl 

Carney,  Ohio 

Eshleman 

Henderson 

Carter 

Evans,  Colo. 

Hicks 
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Hlllls 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Shrlver 

Hlnshaw 

Moakley 

Slkes 

Hogan 

MoUohan 

Slack 

Holtfleld 

Moorbead,  Pa. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Holtzman 

Morgan 

Staggers 

Horton 

Mosher 

Stanton, 

Howard 

Moss 

J.  WUllam 

Huber 

Murphy,  ni. 

Stanton, 

Hudnut 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

James  V. 

Hungat« 

Natcber 

Stark 

Nedzl 

Steele 

Jotmaon,  CalU 

.  Nelaen 

Steelman 

Jobiuon,  Pa. 

Nix 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Obey 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Jone«.  N.C. 

O'Hara 

Stokes 

Jonea,  Okla. 

ONeUl 

Stratton 

Jonea,  Tenn. 

Owens 

Stubblefleld 

Jordan 

Parrls 

Studds 

EUrth 

Passman 

Sullivan 

Sazen 

Patman 

Symington 

Seating 

Patten 

Talcott 

Semp 

Pepper 

Taylor,  Mo. 

Setcbum 

Perkins 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Sluczynaki 

Pettis 

Teague,  Calif. 

KuykendaU 

Peyser 

Thompson,  N.J 

Syroa 

Pickle 

Thomson,  Wis. 

>Kgett 

Poage 

Thone 

:^hman 

Podell 

Thornton 

:-ent 

Preyer 

Tlernan 

Jtton 

Price,  m. 

Treen 

jong.  La. 

Prltchard 

Udall 

joui,  Md. 

Qule 

Ullman 

tCcCoUlater 

Rallsback 

Van  Deerlin 

kIcConnack 

Randall 

Vander  Jagt 

HcDade 

Rangel 

Vanik 

ilcEwen 

Regula 

Veysey 

ticFaU 

Held 

Vlgorlto 

dcKay 

Reuss 

Waggonner 

ilcSpadden 

Rhodes 

Waldle 

>Iadden 

Rlnaldo 

Walsh 

ifadlgan 

Robinson,  Va. 

Wampler 

ilahon 

Roblson,  N.Y. 

WhAlen 

ilaUary 

Rodlno 

White 

■lann 

Roe 

Whltehurst 

.larazlU 

Rogers 

Wldnall 

Martin.  NO. 

RoncaUo,  N.Y. 

Wiggins 

iathlaa.  Calif. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

WUUams 

^tsunaga 

Rose 

WUson,  Bob 

dayne 

Rosenthal 

Winn 

dazzoU 

Roush 

Wolff 

ileeda 

Roy 

Wright 

delcher 

Ruth 

Wylle 

letcaUe 

Sarasln 

Wyman 

Aezvlnaky 

Sar banes 

Yates 

Michel 

Saylor 

Yatron 

ilUford 

Schneebell 

Young,  111. 

aiUer 

Scbroeder 

Young,  Tex. 

finish 

Sebellus 

Zablockl 

dink 

Selberllng 

Zlon 

dlnshAll,  OUo 

Shipley 
NAYS — 73 

Zwach 

Uexander 

Froehllch 

Pike 

Inderaon. 

Gibbons 

Powell,  Ohio 

Calif. 

Glnn 

Qulllen 

^ctaer 

Goodllng 

Rarlck 

Lsbbrook 

Gross 

Roberts 

iafalla 

Grover 

Roncallo,  Wyo. 

taker 

Gunter 

Rousselot 

Jevlll 

Haley 

Runnels 

ilackbum 

Holt 

Ryan 

irlnkley 

Hunt 

Satterfleld 

iurke,  FUl 

Hutchinson 

Shoup 

Jyron 

Ichord 

Shuster 

nancy 

Kastenmeler 

Skubltz 

::iawaon,  Del 

Land  grebe 

Snyder 

;ocbran 

Landrvun 

Spence 

rolllna 

Latta 

Stephens 

Ionian 

Lott 

Stuckey 

;rane 

Lujan 

Symms 

>anlel,  Dan 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Teague.  Tex. 

>anlel.  Robert 

MUls.  Md. 

Towell.  Nev. 

W..  Jr. 

Mlzell 

Whitten 

Javla,  Ga. 

Montgomery 

WUson, 

Jevlne 

Moorhead. 

Charles  H., 

Dickinson 

Calif. 

Calif. 

:3ch 

Myers 

Young,  Fla. 

lynt 

Nichols 

Young,  S.C. 

NOT  VOTING— 47 

inderson.  HI. 

Hosmer 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

irends 

Johnson.  Colo. 

RostenkowskI 

ladlUo 

King 

Roybal 

tlaggl 

Koch 

Ruppe 

Jrown,  Mich. 

McClory 

St  Germain 

Chamberlain 

McCloskey 

Sandman 

;oUler 

McKlnney 

Scherle 

>elaney 

Macdonnld 

Sisk 

Ivlns,  Tenn. 

Mall  Hard 

Smith,  N.Y. 

tndley 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Steed 

'Isher 

MUls.  Ark. 

Ware 

Jettys 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

WUson. 

ioldwater 

O'Brien 

Charles,  Tex. 

Jray 

Price,  Tex. 

Wyatt 

lanaen.  Idaho 

Rees 

Wydler 

larvey 

Riegle 

Young.  Ga. 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois. 

Mr.  St  Oennaln  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  RostenkowskI  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.   Koch   with   Mr.   Brown   of   Michigan. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  BadlUo  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Ruppe 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Mr.  Young  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.    Harvey    with    Mr.    Hansen    of   Idaho. 

Mr.  Mallllard  with  Mr.  Riegle. 

Mr.  Scherle  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  King. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  Record  regarding  the  House  joint 
resolution  just  passed  and  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  insert  certain  tables  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  same 
joint  resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  CONDUCT  STUDIES  AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  187  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows : 

H.  Res.   187 

Resolved.  That,  effective  January  3,  1973, 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee. Is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and 
complete  studies  and  Investigations  and  make 
inquiries  within  Its  Jurisdiction  as  set  forth 
In  clause  14  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  However,  the  com- 
mittee shall  not  undertake  any  Investigation 
of  any  subject  which  Is  being  Investigated 
for  the  same  purpose  by  any  other  committee 
of  the  House. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
such  investigations  and  studies,  the  commit- 
tee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  Is  author- 
ized to  sit  and  act.  subject  to  clause  31  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, during  the  present  Congress 
at  such  times  and  places  within  or  without 
the  United  States,  whether  the  House  is 
meeting,    has    recessed,    or    has    adjourned. 


and  to  hold  such  heu'lngs  and  require,  by 
Bubpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  books,' records,  correspond- 
ence, memorandiims,  papers,  and  documents, 
as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be 
issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  any  member  designated 
by  him  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  any 
member  designated  by  htm,  may  administer 
oaths  to  any  witness. 

(b)  Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
committee  shall  submit  to  the  House,  not 
later  than  January  2,  1976,  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  that  committee  during  the 
Congress  ending  at  noon  on  January  3,  1975. 

Skc.  3.  (a)  Funds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  conunlttee's  activities 
v^thln  the  United  States;  however,  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  employees  engaged  in 
carrying  out  their  ofiBclal  duties  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  committee's  author- 
ity, as  set  forth  In  this  resolution,  to  travel 
outside  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  any 
other  condition  that  may  be  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  by  members  and  em- 
ployees of  the  committee,  the  following  con- 
ditions shall  apply  with  respect  to  their  use 
of  such  currencies: 

(1)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  currencies 
for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a  rate  In 
excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  in  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954    (22  U.S.C.   1754). 

(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  of 
local  currencies  for  transportation  In  excess 
of  actual  transportation  costs. 

(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  such  committee  or  its  em- 
ployees in  any  country  where  local  cur- 
rencies are  available  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  comnrUttee  an  Itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  cotmtry 
whose  local  ctirrencles  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public 
carrier,  or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  identification  of  the  agency.  AU  such 
individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be  fur- 
nished for  a  period  of  time  In  any  country  if 
per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
period  of  time  In  any  other  country,  irres- 
pective of  difference  In  time  zones. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  187  is 
exactly  the  same  as  House  Resolution 
21 — 92d  Congress.  The  committee  has 
the  jurisdiction  to  conduct  full  and  com- 
plete studies  and  investigations  and 
make  inquiries  as  set  forth  in  clause  14 
of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act  both  within  and 
without  the  United  States,  subject  to 
clause  31  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — 5 -minute 
rule. 
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Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  committee  must  submit  its  re- 
port of  activities  of  the  committee  not 
later  than  January  2, 1975. 

Any  expenses  incurred  outside  the 
United  States  shall  be  paid  for  with 
counterpart  funds. 

House  Resolution  187  also  contains  the 
usual  limitations  on  per  diem  and  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  187. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  as  to  the  representa- 
tions that  were  made  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  by  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  as  m  the  nature  of 
the  investigations  the  members  propose 
to  conduct  overseas. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  I  would  state  that  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  is  here,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan) 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  her.  But 
before  doing  so  I  would  say  that  this  is 
the  usual  general  provision,  and  one  that 
is  usuaUy  adopted  at  the  beginning  of 
each  Congress. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivan)  . 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
the  only  reason  that  our  committee  pos- 
sibly would  have  to  do  any  hivestigating 
in  foreign  areas  would  be  on  oil  pollu- 
tion, on  shipbuilding,  on  the  investiga- 
tions that  may  be  needed  in  the  con- 
ferences that  are  set  up  on  seapower 
and  the  seabed,  and  the  laws  of  the 
sea  conference  for  which  we  are  partly 
responsible. 

Mr.    GROSS.    Mr.    Speaker,    if    the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am  sure 
the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  lias  been  a  10- 
percent  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  and 
that  the  emphasis  on  the  devaluation 
was  to  the  effect  that  this  would  serve 
to  stop  some  of  the  outflow  of  U.S.  dol- 
lars to  foreign  countries.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  committee  is   going  to 
travel  in  countries  that  have  a  liberal 
amount  of  counterpart  funds  because 
they  are  diminishing  over  most  of  the 
world.  India  is  one  of  the  few  that  still 
has  a  sufficient  amount  to  accommodate 
the  junketeers  that  supposedly  travel  in 
behalf  of  the  Congress,  but  the  devalua- 
tion was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  dol- 
lars in  this  country.  I  am  going  to  be 
quite  interested  in  which  Members  of 
House  committees  travel  and  how  much 
IS  expended    in    contravention    of    the 
stated  purpose  of  the  devaluation.  There 
are  some  80  billion  of  our  dollars  float- 
ing around  and  held  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Many,  many  of  those  billions  are 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  we  are  not  going  to  be  doing 
a  very  good  job  of  recapturing  those  dol- 
lars if  the  Congress  is  going  to  take  the 
lead  in  spending  money  on  junkets  to 
foreign  lands. 


Yes,  I  will  be  very  interested  in  how 
these  junkets  are  carried  out,  where, 
and  for  what  purpose. 

Mrs.  SUIjLIVAN.  'Will  the  genUeman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  should  just  like 
to  answer  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
the  record  shows  that  our  committee 
travels  less  than.  I  tliink,  any  other 
committee  in  this  House.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  that  I  agree  with  his 
ideas  on  holding  down  the  dollars  pour- 
ing from  this  country.  The  main  thing 
is  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  have  people 
go  over  to  meetings  that  are  being  held 
in  Brussels  and  London,  we  want  to  have 
permission  to  send  the  proper  represen- 
tation, 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Quillen ). 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  House 
Resolution  187  is  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries to  study  and  investigate  subjects 
within  their  jurisdiction.  This  resolution 
does  include  travel  authority  and  is 
Identical  to  the  committee's  resolution  of 
the  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  187. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON 
ARMED  SERVICES  TO  CONDUCT 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  185  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  185 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3  1973 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  acting 
as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  authorized 
to  conduct  fuu  and  complete  studies  and  in- 
vestigations and  make  inquiries  within  its 
Jurisdiction  as  set  forth  in  clause  3  of  rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. However,  the  committee  shall  not  un- 
dertake any  investigation  of  any  subject 
which  is  being  investigated  for  the  same  pur- 
pose by  any  other  committee  of  the  House 

Sec  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  such 
Investigations  and.  studies,  the  committee  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof  U  authorized  to 
sit  and  act,  subject  to  clause  31  of  rule  XI 
of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, during  the  present  Congress  at  such 
times  and  places  within  or  without  the 
United  States,  whether  the  House  Is  meet- 
ing has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and  to 
hold  such  hearings  and  require,  by  subpena 
or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dums, papers,  and  documents,  as  It  deems 
necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  over  the 
signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
or  any  member  designated  by  him  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member.  The  chairman  of  the 


committee,  or  any  member  designated  by 
him.  may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

(b)  Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  committee  shall  submit  to  the  House" 
not  later  than  January  2,  1975,  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  that  committee  during  the 
Congress  ending  at  noon  on  January  3.  1975. 

Sec.  3.  la)  Funds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses incurred  In  the  committee's  activities 
within  the  United  States;  however,  local  cur- 
rencies owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  tl:e  House  of  Representatives  and 
employees  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  offi- 
cial duties  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  committee's  authority,  as  set  forth  In  this 
resolution,  to  travel  outside  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  any  other  condition 
that  may  be  applicable  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  by  members  and  employees  of  the 
committee,  the  following  conditions  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  their  use  of  such 
currencies : 

(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  curren- 
cies for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate  set 
forth  In  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1754) . 

(2)  No  member  or  employees  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount  of 
local  currencies  for  transportation  In  excess 
of  actual  transportation  costs. 

(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 
of  members  of  such  committee  or  Its  em- 
ployees In  any  country  where  local  currencies 
are  available  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnUhed  by  public  car- 
rier, or,  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  Sutes  Oovern- 
ment,  the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  In- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shaU  be  fur- 
nished for  a  period  of  time  in  any  country  If 
per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
period  of  time  In  any  other  country,  irre- 
spective of  differences  In  time  zones. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  distingutshed 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
len), pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  185  is 
exactly  the  same  as  House  Resolution 
201— 92d  Congress.  The  committee  has 
the  jurisdiction  to  conduct  full  and  com- 
plete studies  and  investigations  and  make 
inquiries  as  set  forth  in  clause  3  of  rule 
XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  committee  is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  both  within  and  without 
the  United  States,  subject  to  clause  31  of 
rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— 5 -minute  rule. 

Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  committee  must  submit  its  re- 
port of  activities  of  the  committee  not 
later  than  January  2,  1975. 

Any  expenses  incurred  outside  the 
United  States  shall  be  paid  for  with 
counterpart  funds. 

House  Resolution  185  also  contains  the 
usual  limitations  on  per  diem  and  ex- 
penses. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  185. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texsis  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  says  this  is  exactly  the 
same  resolution  as  was  approved  in  the 
92d  Congress.  I  take  it,  without  putting 
words  in  the  gentleman's  mouth,  that  he 
is  saying  it  is  business  sis  usual  at  the  old 
stand  on  Junketing.  I  wonder  if  we  ought 
to  be  continuing  this  business  of  con- 
gressional travel  around  the  world  as 
usual  in  view  of  the  sacrifices  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  being  called 
upon  to  make  with  respect  to  conserva- 
tion of  the  dollar. 

It  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  some 
changes  from  time  to  time  and  that  we 
should  not  necessarily  continue  the  same 
authorization  every  year.  I  wondered  if 
there  were  any  representations  made  to 
the  committee  for  instance  about  the 
travel  of  "lameduck"  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  various  and  assorted  waypoints 
around  the  world.  Was  anything  said  to 
the  Rules  Committee  about  the  "lame- 
duck"  Members  who  take  off  after  an 
election,  between  the  adjourning  of  one 
Congress  and  the  convening  of  another, 
who  travel  at  Government  expensed"  And 
where  does  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  expect  to  carry  on  investiga- 
tions? 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  with  respect 
to  that  question. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
glad  my  dear  friend,  the  erentleman  from 
Iowa,  has  brought  up  the  question  which 
he  has  because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity 
to  set  the  record  straight  and  to  say  no 
committee  in  the  Congress  on  either  side 
of  the  Capitol  hsis  saved  more  money 
over  the  last  years  since  1952  than  this 
particular  committee  of  the  House,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  It  was  or- 
ganized In  the  days  when  Mr.  Vinson  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  I  was 
named  when  the  committee  was  orga- 
nized at  that  time,  and  we  have  saved 
millions  of  dollars  in  several  categories. 
We  have  saved  money  from  General  Mo- 
tors and  from  Ford  Motor  Co.  for  over- 
charges. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  committee  was 
in  business  on  w£iste,  years  before  some 
people  who  now  scream  about  waste  had 
heard  about  the  word.  We  have  been  in 
this  business  for  years.  Our  record  speaks 
for  itself.  It  is  a  laudable  record  and  one 
I  am  personally  very  proud  of.  I  can  say. 
In  answer  to  my  dear  friend,  who  asked 
the  question.  "Do  I  intend  to  carry  on 
a  business  as  usual?"  or  he  asked.  "Does 
the  committee  intend  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness as  usual?"  my  answer  is  "Yes,  cer- 
tainly we  do  "  We  are  going  to  carry  on  in 
the  usual  and  same  efficient  manner  and 
save  this  Government  money  and  elimi- 
nate waste  and  examine  every  penny 
that  is  spent. 

As  related  to  the  trips  the  gentleman 


referred  to,  perhaps  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  fewer  trips  than  any 
other  committee  in  the  House  and  yet  it 
would  be  Justified  to  have  double  the 
amount  of  travel  that  any  other  com- 
mittee has.  We  do  not  believe  in  operat- 
ing on  any  basis  except  the  national  se- 
curity and  defense  of  this  coimtry,  on  a 
nonpartisan  basis.  As  Members  have 
heard  me  say  many  times  in  the  commit- 
tee and  in  the  House,  we  do  not  have  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  we  have  only 
Americans,  and  that  is  the  way  it  Is  go- 
ing to  continue  to  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  subject  of  the  catalog  got 
mixed  up  in  foreign  travel,  but  perhaps  it 
belongs  there. 

I  could  say  something,  too,  about  the 
common  catalog.  It  works  sometimes  and 
does  not  work  at  other  times.  I  take  it 
that  my  good  friend  from  Louisiana  un- 
derstands that  I  am  talking  about  foreign 
Junketing,  that  is,  travel  by  Members  of 
Congress  to  foreign  countries  and  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  of  this  junketing. 

All  I  want  is  that  it  be  completely  and 
thoroughly  Justified.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize 
the  fact  that  in  my  enthusiasm  for  join- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in  saving 
Government  money  I  forgot  to  distin- 
guish between  travel  and  how  the  money 
is  raised.  We  do  not  owe  that  money;  we 
do  not  owe  that  money.  It  is  an  arrange- 
ment between  our  Government  and  other 
governments.  That  is  enough  to  be  said 
on  that  subject. 

There  is  not  a  single  trip  authorized  by 
me  as  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  which  is  not  fully  and 
completed  justified.  There  is  not  a  single 
trip,  domestic  or  abroad,  that  costs  the 
American  taxpayer  one  cent  of  money 
that  is  not  justified. 

As  far  as  the  catalog  is  concerned,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  gentleman's  lack  of  knowl- 
edge because,  as  the  fountain  of  all 
knowledge,  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom, 
he  does  not  know  that  the  unified  catalog 
is  the  very  basis  of  saving  millions  of 
dollars  by  this  Government  in  procure- 
ment of  military  equipment.  Until  this 
committee  got  into  this  and  passed  it 
imder  the  sponsorship  of  Mr.  Anderson 
of  California,  there  was  nothing  done 
about  it.  It  is  not  a  perfect  thing  now. 
There  is  a  lot  more  to  be  done,  but  if  we 
had  not  done  these  things,  there  would 
be  a  lot  more  money  wasted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall  that 
a  few  years  ago  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  ammunition  was  ordered  by  one  of 
the  military  services  when  all  it  had 
to  do  was  pick  up  a  telephone  and  con- 
tact another  branch  of  the  service  to 
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learn  the  ammunition  was  tdready  avail- 
able and  surplus. 

I  do  not  know  if  that  was  the  fault  of 
the  telephone  service  In  the  Pentagon 
or  the  common  purchasing  catalog,  i 
know  that  it  was  long  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Defense  Department  that 
the  catalog  was  established  and  put  to 
any  kind  of  use. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  In  this  colloquy  between 
my  dear  friend  from  Iowa  and  myself.  It 
is  the  most  refreshing  thing  today  to 
stand  up  and  say,  "I  do  not  know." 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  add  this  further 
explanation  for  the  information  of  th« 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

House  Resolution  185  would  authorize 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  to  con- 
duct studies  and  Investigations  of  all 
matters  within  the  committee's  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Similar  authority  was  originally 
passed  by  the  82d  Congress.  Since  that 
time  each  succeeding  Congress  has  passed 
a  resolution  granting  that  authority  to 
the  committee. 

A  special  subcommittee  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  was  estab- 
lished by  Chairman  Carl  Vinson  pur- 
suant to  the  initial  resolution.  That  same 
format  has  been  followed  in  each  of  the 
Congresses  since  that  time. 

Throughout  its  existence  the  member- 
ship and  staff  of  the  subcommittee  have 
endeavored  to  conduct  its  activities  on 
a  nonpartisan  basis.  I  believe  that  its  un- 
broken record  of  unanimous  reports  la 
a  tribute  to  their  objectivity. 

During  the  92d  Congress  the  subcom- 
mittee conducted  seven  major  studies 
which  resulted  in  hearings  and/or  for- 
mal reports.  Briefly,  they  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  Review  of  Department  of  De- 
fense Worldwide  Commimlcatlons:  That 
investigation  found  that  fragmented  and 
overlapping  responsibilities  for  commu- 
nications within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense resulted  in  inefficient  and  ineffec- 
tive management  of  those  facilities.  As 
a  result  of  a  report  Issued  by  the  sub- 
committee, the  Secretary  of  Defense  ini- 
tiated several  actions  directed  toward 
Improving  systems  management  and  the 
responsiveness  of  the  Department's  com- 
munications facilities.  Since  the  cost  of 
these  communications  operations  ap- 
proximate $6  billion  annually,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Improvements  will  re- 
sult in  significant  dollar  savings. 

Second.  Marine  Corps  Procurement 
Practices — Conflicts  of  Interest:  That  in- 
vestigation revealed  that  certain  Marine 
Corps  procurement  officials  maintained 
very  close  social  and  business  relation- 
ships with  representatives  of  contractors. 
The  evidence  established  that  those  con- 
tractors were  able  to  obtain  favored 
treatment  In  their  dealings  with  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  procurement  office  and  had 
sold  the  Corps  more  than  4.000  faulty 
generators  which  the  Government  was 
forced  to  repair  at  a  cost  of  $1.6  million. 

As  a  result  of  the  subcommittee's  work, 
the  Government  Is  considering  criminal 
prosecutions. 

Third.  Crash  of  the  F-14A:  That  in- 
quiry found  that  the  Navy's  design  re- 
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view  and  testing  procedures  were  inade- 
quate and  had  permitted  defects  to  pass 
unnoticed  through  several  stages  of  de- 
velopment of  the  aircraft.  As  a  result  of 
our  report,  these  testing  procedures  have 
been  changed. 

Fourth.  Cuban  plane  incident  at  New 
Orleans:  That  subcommittee  examina- 
tion disclosed  the  inadequate  nature  of 
our  air  defense  along  our  entire  south- 
em  border.  As  a  result,  ova  detection 
and  intercept  capabilities  in  this  area 
have  been  vastly  improved. 

Fifth.  Relocation  of  the  U.S.  Army  In- 
telligence School:  In  that  investigation 
the  subconunittee  foimd  that  the  Army 
had  relocated  its  intelligence  school  and 
planned  to  establish  an  intelligence  cen- 
ter at  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  although 
its  Engineer  Corps  advised  that  there 
were  insufficient  water  resources  at  that 
post  to  support  such  an  establishment. 
It  further  determined  that  the  center 
could  have  been  established  at  smother 
post  for  at  least  $70  million  less  than 
at  Fort  Huachuca. 

Sixth.  Army  procurement  of  the  M561 
Gama  Goat:  That  investigation  found 
that  the  Army  had  ordered  production 
and  deployment  of  this  vehicle  despite 
serious  deficiencies  which  were  found 
to  exist  at  each  stage  of  its  development 
and  production.  It  also  found  that  the 
production  vehicles  failed  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  which  had  been  established. 
Such  premature  production  of  systems 
will  receive  the  particular  attention  of 
the  subcommittee  this  year. 

Seventh.  Unauthorized  bombing  of 
military  targets  in  North  Vietnam:  The 
subcommittee  foimd  that  the  rules  of 
engagement  for  protective  reaction 
strikes  had  been  made  obsolete  by  the 
improved  North  Vietnam  air  defense  sys- 
tem. It  further  foimd  that  the  superiors 
of  General  Lavelle  had  failed  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  meet  the  additional 
danger  that  the  enemy's  improved  sys- 
tem imposed  on  U.S.  pilots  and  aircraft 
until  after  General  Lavelle  was  relieved 
of  command. 

AOOmONAIj  rXXNCTIONS 

The  subcommittee  staff,  in  addition  to 
preparing  the  inquiries,  hearings  and 
reports  which  I  have  Just  described,  also 
responded  to  the  requirements  of  mem- 
bers on  a  continuing  basis.  During  the 
92d  Congress  the  staff  processed  113 
cases  in  response  to  requests  of  members 
for  assistance.  They  also  examined  and 
evaluated  108  reports  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  falling  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  subcommittee. 

I  intend  to  continue  the  vigorous  and 
aggressive  nature  of  the  activities  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  185  is 
the  investigatory  resolution  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  The  purpose 
of  this  resolution  is  to  authorize  the 
committee  to  conduct  full  studies  and  in- 
vestigations within  its  jurisdiction,  in 
compliance  with  clause  3,  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House. 

This  resolution  is  identical  to  the  com- 
mittee's resolution  of  the  92d  Congress, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TERSTATE AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  MAKE  STUDIES  AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  182  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  182 

Resolved,  That,  effective  January  3,  1973, 
tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  subcom- 
mittee, is  authorized  to  conduct  full  and 
complete  studies  and  investigations  and 
make  Inquiries  within  Its  Jurisdiction  as  set 
forth  in  clause  12  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  However, 
the  committee  shall  not  undertake  any  in- 
vestigation of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making 
such  investigations  and  studies,  the  com- 
mittee or  any  subcommittee  thereof  is  au- 
thorized to  sit  and  act,  subject  to  clause  31 
of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, during  the  present  Congress 
at  such  times  and  places  within  or  without 
tbe  United  States,  whether  the  House  is 
meeting,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and 
to  hold  such  hearings  and  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, papers,  and  documents,  as  it 
deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  tbe 
committee  or  any  member  designated  by  him 
and  may  be  served  by  any  person  designated 
by  such  chairman  or  members.  The  chairman 
of  tbe  committee,  or  any  member  designated 
by  blm,  may  administer  oaths  to  any  witness. 

(b)  Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  rule  XI  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
tbe  committee  shaU  submit  to  the  House,  not 
later  than  January  2,  1975.  a  report  on  the 
activities  of  that  committee  during  the  Con- 
gress ending  at  noon  on  January  3,  1975. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Funds  authorized  are  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  committee's  activities 
within  the  United  States;  however,  local 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  shall 
be  made  available  to  tbe  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  employees  engaged  In 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  committee's  au- 
thority, as  set  forth  in  this  resolution,  to 
travel  outside  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion to  any  other  condition  that  may  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  use  of  local 
currencies  owned  by  the  United  States  by 
members  and  employees  of  the  committee, 
the  following  conditions  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  their  use  of  such  currencies: 

(1)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  expend  local  cur- 
rencies for  subsistence  in  any  country  at  a 
rate  in  excess  of  the  maximum  per  diem  rate 
set  forth  In  section  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act  of  1964    (22  U.S.C.  1754). 

(2)  No  member  or  employee  of  such  com- 
mittee shall  receive  or  exi>end  an  amount  of 
local  currencies  for  transportation  In  excess 
of  actual  transportation  costs. 

(3)  No  appropriated  funds  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  of  defraying  expenses 


of  members  of  such  committee  or  its  em- 
ployees In  any  country  where  local  curren- 
cies are  avaUable  for  this  purpose. 

(4)  Each  member  or  employee  of  such 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
such  conmilttee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  identification  of  the  agency.  All  such 
Individual  reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  Inspec- 
tion. 

(b)  Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be  fur- 
nished for  a  period  of  time  in  any  country 
If  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
period  of  time  In  any  other  country,  Irrespec- 
tive of  differences  in  time  Eones. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  my  good  and  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  QuiLLEN),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  182  is 
exactly  the  same  as  House  Resolution 
170  (92d  Congress).  The  Committee  has 
the  jurisdiction  to  conduct  full  and 
complete  studies  and  investigations  and 
make  inquiries  as  set  forth  in  clause 
12  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  committee 
is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  both  within 
and  without  the  United  States,  subject 
to  clause  31  of  rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  (5-minute 
rule) . 

Pursuant  to  clause  28  of  rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  committee  must  submit  its  report  of 
activities  of  the  committee  not  later  than 
January  2,  1975. 

Any  expenses  incurred  outside  the 
United  States  shall  be  paid  for  with 
counterpart  fimds. 

House  Resolution  182  also  contains  the 
usual  limitations  on  per  diem  and  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  182. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me  again. 

I  assume  that  this  resolution  will  take 
good  care  of  the  annual  trip  by  members 
of  Congress  to  the  Paris  Air  Show? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Iowa  that  the  chairman  has  never  been 
to  the  Paris  Air  Show.  He  might  go  this 
year,  if  it  is  permitted. 

I  have  never  been  outside  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  never  spent  one  penny 
for  travel  outside  the  United  States  at 
public  expense  since  I  have  been  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  I  believe  perhaps  I 
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may  have  been  derelict  In  my  duty, 
ill   not   going   to   some   places   to   see 

V  hat  Is  going  on  and  how  we  are  spend- 
iig  money  and  how  we  compare  with 
0  :hers. 

I  do  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
t  lat  perhaps  I  have  been  derelict  in  my 
c  uty  in  not  doing  so.  We  have  been  very 
f  -ugal  in  what  we  have  done  as  to  every- 
t  ling,  including  airline  transportation 
a  ad  things  that  we  need  to  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
n  lan  from  Texas  will  yield  further,  it  is 
r  ot  necessarily  a  question  of  what  the 
c  lalrman  does.  This  is  an  authorization 
f  )r  a  committee.  I  realize  that  a  chair- 
man must  approve  the  junkets  that  are 
t  iken  in  the  name  of  any  comjnittee. 

But  the  chairman  did  say  this  would 
ti  ike  care  of  the  armual  trip  to  the  Paris 
A  ir  Show,  among  other  junkets  contem- 
p  ated  by  members  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
s  ly  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  very 
f(  w  members  will  go  to  the  Paris  Air 
S  low  from  our  committee,  but  I  am  not 
s  u"e  but  what  it  is  one  of  the  good  things 

V  e  should  go  to  in  order  to  see  what  the 
r  !st  of  the  world  will  do  and  in  order  that 
^  e  can  see  what  they  are  doing,  and  I  be- 
ll ;ve  we  should  do  something  to  try  to 
n  iiintain  our  position  with  the  countries 
0    the  rest  of  the  world  as  it  should  be. 

I  am  not  arguing  with  the  gentleman 
f]  om  Iowa  on  the  merits,  but  I  do  think 
it  is  good  that  some  of  them  did  go. 

I  would  suggest  that  some  of  them  go 
a,  :ain  this  year.  I  believe  that  the  ex- 
p  ;riences  that  they  had  in  1972  were  good 
f<  r  our  committee  and  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  because  in  that  way 
tl  ley  could  find  out  what  kind  of  improve- 
nents  were  made  and  what  could  be 
a:  iticipated  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  are  getting  off 
tie  subject.  I  do  believe  the  trips  that 
h  ive  been  authorized  have  been  good 
tiips,  and  they  reported  on  those  trips 
and  gave  to  the  chairman  a  report  of 
w  taat  they  did  on  the  trip. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  the  gentleman  un- 
di  rstands,  I  am  siire,  that  the  whole 
tl  rust  of  the  devaluation  of  the  doUar 
WIS  to  keep  American  dollars  from  go- 
ir  g  overseas.  The  gentleman  understands 
tl  lat,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  is 
c<  rrect.  However,  I 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
d  )es  understand  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  should  be  the  year 
w  nen  Congress  sets  the  example  for  the 
r«  St  of  the  country.  It  should  set  the  ex- 
a  nple  for  the  conservation  of  dollars  and 
k  (eping  them  in  this  country  rather  than 
s!  lipping  them  abroad,  either  through 
tlie  pockets  of  junketing  Members  of 
C  ingress  or  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Well,  I  would  say 
t<  the  goitleman  that  the  executive 
b:  anch  of  the  Government  does  an  aw- 
f\;l  lot  in  this  respect,  and  they  might 
tJke  over  where  we  stop  and  say,  "The 
C  ingress  is  not  taking  the  responsibility 
t(  1  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and, 
tl  leref ore.  we  will  do  it  for  them." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  again  to  the 
g  mtleman  that  since  becoming  chair- 
n  an  in  1966,  I  have  not  made  the  trip. 


either  at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  tax- 
payers or  in  any  other  way,  and  I  feel 
now  in  certain  instances  I  may  have  been 
derelict,  after  reading  some  of  the  re- 
ports the  members  have  brought  back 
concerning  things  that  have  happened. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  . 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  state  that  I  have  never  taken 
one  of  these  junkets  to  the  Paris  Air 
Show,  but  I  do  feel  that  it  is  an  educa- 
tion. I  do  feel  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, which  has  purview  over  civil  aero- 
nautics and  also  Federal  aviation,  that 
we  must  keep  informed  about  advances 
in  aviation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
informative  and  very  helpful.  I  realize 
that  we  are  in  a  desperate  strait  as  far 
as  finances  are  concerned,  and  that 
perhaps  we  should  limit  the  number  who 
go,  but  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  some 
members  of  this  committee  to  make  this 
trip. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  QUHiLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Resolution  182  authorizes  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  make  full  and  complete  studies 
and  investigations  within  their  juris- 
diction. The  resolution  authorizes  travel 
within  and  without  the  United  States, 
and  is  identical  to  their  resolution  of 
the  previous  Congress.  Therefore,  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


THE  ROLE  OF  DIRECT  INVESTMENT 
ABROAD  IN  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

(Mr.  HANNA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  have 
so  appropriately  noted  in  recent  weeks, 
a  major  aspect  of  the  formulation  and 
direction  of  governmental  policy  is  de- 
bate in  the  legislative  arena.  As  a  fol- 
lower of  our  posture  and  performance 
in  the  international  economy,  I  am  hope- 
ful of  contributing  in  some  modest  way 
to  the  consideration  by  this  body  of  the 
various  proposals  and  even  demands 
that  we  are  receiving  from  an  interest- 
ing variety  of  sources.  For,  only  through 
careful  and  extensive  open  discussion  of 
the  merits  and  costs  of  these  suggested 
policy  directions  can  we  react  respon- 
sibly to  the  true  needs  of  our  Nation, 
needs  which  must  be  defined  both  on 
a  national  and  an  international  basis. 

I  will,  therefore,  as  I  have  in  the  im- 
mediate past,  from  time  to  time  offer 
my  views  and  analyses  of  where  we  have 
been,  where  we  are,  and  where  we  must 
be  as  a  major  actor  in  the  international 
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economy.  I  will  also  try  to  suggest  some 
reasons  as  to  'why." 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  state- 
ment by  Mr.  John  J.  Powers,  Jr.,  of  Pfi- 
zer,  Inc.,  in  which  he  addressed  the  im- 
pact on  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
resulting  from  direct  investment  over- 
seas by  American  companies.  As  a  be- 
liever in  the  necessity  of  such  investment 
but  yet  somewhat  concerned  as  to  claims 
by  respectable  and  responsible  promi- 
nent people  that  such  investment  activ- 
ities were  a  major  eroding  factor  of  the 
value  of  our  dollar  especially  as  regards 
our  balance  of  payments.  I  was  encour- 
aged to  note  that  the  statistics  belie  these 
complaints.  Quite  clearly,  such  invest- 
ment has  in  the  past  served  our  country 
well. 

To  give  a  good  approximation  of  the 
full  value  of  direct  investment  abroad  to 
the  American  balance  of  payments  and 
the  national  economy,  we  can  look  at  the 
total  cash  fiow  resulting  from  such  in- 
vestments. Taking  the  2  years,  1960  and 
1971,  Mr.  Powers  shows  that  the  total 
net  infiow  attributable  to  direct  invest- 
ment abroad  in  the  first  instance  was 
$4.1  billion  and  in  the  second  $9.1  billion. 

Now,  to  look  at  it  another  way,  sub- 
tracting from  the  U.S.  trade  balances  In 
those  same  years,  1960  and  1971,  the 
surplus  attributable  to  direct  investments 
as  well  as  Government-financed  exports 
under  Public  Law  480  and  other  non- 
military  aid — an  appropriate  reduction 
as  neither  of  these  latter  two  efforts  add 
to  the  cash  flow  from  trade — the  U.S. 
trade  surplus  of  $4.9  billion  in  1960  be- 
comes a  surplus  in  name  only,  being  a 
mere  $11  million.  Similarly,  in  1971,  the 
trade  deficit  of  $2.9  billion  balloons  to  a 
frightening  figure  of  $10.5  billion.  Thus, 
to  quote  Mr.  Powers : 

The  glamour  Item  In  the  makeup  of  our 
balance  of  payments  la  not  the  traditional 
trade  surplus,  but  the  net  cash  Inflow  at- 
tributable to  U.S.  direct  Investment  abroad. 

This  vital  component  in  our  economy 
may  well  have  even  a  more  important 
role  to  play  in  our  Immediate  future.  We 
are  on  the  verge  of  a  major  energy  crisis, 
indeed,  we  are  most  likely  seeing  the 
opening  rounds  right  now  in  certain  areas 
of  the  country.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
our  imports  of  fuel  sources  and  various 
minerals  must  be  dramatically  expanded 
and  soon.  Our  economy  must  continue  to 
grow  and  expand  to  be  able  to  afford 
these  purchases  and  international  trade 
must  be  supported  and  encouraged  to 
maintain  both  our  access  to  these  world 
markets  as  well  as  insuring  the  ability  of 
these  markets  to  respond  to  our  needs. 
Direct  investment  abroad  provides  a  vi- 
able vehicle  for  this  interaction  and  I 
suggest  to  you  that  we  approach  with 
measured  steps  and  great  caution  any 
dramatic  changes  in  this  area. 


TARIFF   AND   TRADE   LAWS 

(Mr.  DUNCAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  together 
with  Mr.  Saylor,  have  today  introduced 
a  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and  trade  laws 
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of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  international  trade  on  a  fair 
and  equitable  basis. 

It  is  the  piuTJOse  of  the  bill  to  assure 
a  healthy  growth  of  foreign  trade  while 
establishing  conditions  that  will  prevent 
the  ill  effects  of  unduly  rapid  increases 
in  imports  and  imduly  deep  penetration 
of  our  market  from  disrupting  and  even 
halting  normal  economic  growth  in  the 
United  States. 

To  this  end  it  seeks  restoration  of  the 
competitive  conditions  that  fostered  the 
development  of  the  world  industrial 
leadership  achieved  by  this  country  in 
the  past  75  years.  The  system  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  developed  in  this 
country  represented  a  sharp  departure, 
not  only  from  our  own  past,  but  also 
from  our  economic  forebears  in  Eu- 
rope. While  the  industrial  revolution 
which  brought  such  great  Industrial 
changes  to  England  predated  our  indus- 
trial development,  our  subsequent  adop- 
tion of  mass  production  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury as  an  offspring  of  a  dynamic  tech- 
nology, soon  moved  as  far  afield  from 
our  earlier  industrial  heritage. 

Particularly  noteworthy  among  the 
basic  supporting  factors  in  our  great 
departure  were:  First,  a  recognition  of 
competition  as  an  incitement  to  effort  by 
producers  to  merit  consumer  favor  as 
a  condition  of  producer  reward;  second, 
perception  of  the  dependence  of  mass 
production  on  mass  purchasing  power; 
and  third,  appreciation  of  the  role  of  em- 
ployee compensation  as  the  predominant 
ingredient  of  the  buying  power  of  the' 
marketplace. 

Pursuit  of  production  in  this  frame- 
work, guarded  by  laws  against  monop- 
oly, by  laws  designed  to  prevent  erosion 
of  purchasing  power  through  low-wage 
competition  such  as  outlawing  of  child 
labor  and  sweatshop  operation,  plus  min- 
imum wage  laws,  and  laws  in  support  of 
collective  bargaining,  led  to  an  amazing 
proliferation  of  production  of  a  vast 
variety  of  consumer  goods  far  beyond 
the  level  of  necessities — propelled  by  the 
profit  motive. 

Because  of  dependence  of  production 
on  consumption,  and  the  propensity  of 
consumers  to  respond  to  the  condition 
or  anticipated  condition  of  their  pocket- 
book,  the  system,  so  highly  geared  to 
the  production  of  nonessentials,  became 
sensitive  to  any  factors  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  affect  the  market,  either  favor- 
ably or  unfavorably.  Such  factors  might 
be  visible  and  stubborn  and  therefore 
directly  infiuential  with  consumers,  or 
anticipatory  or  suspected  and  therefore 
psychologically  operative  in  either  a 
negative  or  positive  fashion  on  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers.  The  antermae  of 
producers  were  sensitized  to  both  actual 
and  anticipatory  movements  that  might 
affect  the  market:  that  Is,  consumers, 
inclination  to  purchase  more  or  less. 

Negative  factors  led  to  producer  hes- 
itation or  outright  retrenchment  while 
positive  factors  or  interpretations  fos- 
tered expansion. 

Although  Imports  and  exports  each 
represent  only  approximately  4  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product,  different 
products  partake  in  widely  varying  de- 


grees above  and  below  the  average.  In 
other  words,  both  imports  or  exports 
may  be  important  in  particular  indus- 
tries. 

In  combination  the  effect  of  imports 
may  produce  a  depressing  effect  on  do- 
mestic production  beyond  the  positive 
displacement  of  workers  in  domestic 
plants  because  of  repercussions  of  the 
market  outlook  thus  induced  and  enter- 
tained by  domestic  producers.  If  imports 
increase  rapidly  because  of  a  decided 
market  advantage  the  domestic  producer 
may  cancel  any  current  plans  to  expand 
his  operations,  and  await  developments. 
He  will  not  hire  any  part  of  the  increas- 
ing work  force  that  appears  on  the  labor 
market  each  month  and  each  year. 

If  he  is  a  producer  of  a  new  and  de- 
veloping product  such  as  historically  in 
this  century  have  expanded  into  great 
industries  or  even  into  smaller  ones  and 
have  thus  employed  in  the  aggregate 
millions  of  workers  in  newly  generated 
jobs,  he  will  not  commit  his  capital  nor 
will  his  enterprise  attract  risk  capital 
very  copiously,  if  he  cannot  have  reason- 
able assurance  that  the  market  will  be 
his  if  he  develops  it;  or  if  it  seems  quite 
clear  that  despite  his  patents  he  will  face 
competition  from  abroad  that  will  rob 
his  patent  of  all  meaning. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  his  product  be 
a  wholly  new  one.  Thousands  of  existing 
products  are  constantly  undergoing  im- 
provement through  invention  and  re- 
search, in  efforts  to  reduce  costs  and  to 
gain  a  march  on  competitors  who  are  in 
the  field,  similarly  motivated.  At  home  a 
productive  innovation  may  be  protected 
by  patents,  and  the  producer  can  feel 
reasonably  assured — patent  infringement 
aside — of  the  fruits  of  his  labors  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  He  willingly 
undertakes  projects  that  may  require 
several  years  to  mature. 

If,  however,  he  knows  that  he  may 
be  outfianked  from  abroad  his  outlook 
is  clouded.  He  may  even  decide  to  move 
a  substantial  part  of  his  own  operations 
overseas  because  of  wage  differentials, 
particularly  if  the  export  of  his  product 
beckons  as  a  source  of  additional  profit. 
Because  he  finds  that  by  employing 
workers  abroad  he  can  produce  at  a 
lower  cost,  he  will  forgo  his  efforts  to 
export  from  this  country  or  he  will  sup- 
plement his  exports  by  producing  abroad, 
thus  hedging  his  future.  Alternatively,  he 
may  license  foreign  producers  to  use  his 
patents. 

Meantime  the  increased  employment 
that  he  would  have  provided  in  this 
country  is  curtailed  or  set  aside  com- 
pletely. If  imemployment  in  this  coun- 
try is  not  to  increase,  someone  else  mu.st 
then  hire  the  additional  workers  that 
come  on  the  scene  by  population  in- 
crease. The  workers  he  employs  abroad 
do  not  absorb  the  new  workers  in  this 
country. 

Thus  is  subverted  the  formula  by  which 
this  coimtry  rose  to  world  industrial 
leadership  in  this  century.  New  products 
or  radically  improved  products  can  no 
longer  be  put  on  the  market  in  this  coun- 
try with  the  assurance  that  the  great 
national  consumer  potential  might  be 
tapped  through  progressive  cost  reduc- 


tions aimed  at  an  elastic  demand,  be- 
cause of  the  danger  and  the  overt  evi- 
dence of  outflanking  possibilities  from 
abroad. 

Even  if  the  producer  protects  himself 
by  going  abroad,  American  employment 
is  outflanked. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

The  bill  is  designed,  not  to  reduce  our 
foreign  trade,  but  to  bring  its  growth 
under  control  in  such  fashion  that  the 
American  producer  can  operate  imder 
the  same  assurance  that  he  had  during 
the  years  before  the  American  technol- 
ogy had  been  adopted  and  so  energeti- 
cally pursued  by  other  industrial  coim- 
tries.  Under  present  conditions  he  can 
no  longer  do  so  for  the  simple  reason 
that  foreign  products  may  virtually  pre- 
empt the  market  growth  that  he  could 
formerly  claim  confidently  as  his  own. 

The  bill  provides  for  import  limita- 
tions under  specified  circumstances,  with 
well  defined  exceptions.  At  least  10  per- 
cent market  penetration  must  have  oc- 
curred during  the  two  immediately 
preceding  years  to  qualify  for  a  quota. 
Also  there  must  have  been  an  upward 
trend  in  the  past  few  years  in  the  im- 
ports of  any  given  product  before  eligi- 
bility can  be  established. 

The  base  year  for  the  auota  is  the 
average  imports  during  the  3-vear 
period  of  1969-71.  If  imports  have  in- 
creased rather  sharply  during  the  past 
several  years  a  moderate  cutback  in  im- 
ports may  be  made  from  the  base  period. 

Items  on  the  free  list  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  quotas,  nor  items  that  are  now 
under  quota  limitation  so  long  as  they 
remain  so  limited. 

Imports  once  under  a  quota  may  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  proportion  as 
domestic  consumption  of  the  article  in- 
creases or  declines  in  this  country. 

The  bill  makes  no  effort  to  discourage 
foreign  investments. 

However,  it  seeks  to  prevent  the  objec- 
tionable effects  that  are  imputed  to  for- 
eign investments:  First,  by  limiting 
imports  to  a  defined  share  of  our  market 
if  the  penetration  is  over  10  percent,  and 
then  restricting  import  growth  to  that 
recorded  by  our  domestic  market;  and 
second,  by  fixing  limits  on  the  share  of 
the  market  that  may  be  supplied  by 
imports  of  products  that  have  patent 
protection.  During  the  first  5  years  of  a 
patent's  life  imports  may  not  rise  above 
5  percent  of  our  market  for  the  same 
article.  During  the  second  5  years  not 
over  10  percent  of  our  market  for  the 
article  may  be  supplied  by  imports  in 
any  one  year.  In  the  next  5-year  period 
the  limit  is  15  percent,  and  tliis  will  be 
the  final  limit. 

Once  the  patent  expires  the  imports 
will  be  governed  by  the  other  provisions 
of  the  legislation. 

By  thus  controlling  imports  of  patented 
products  the  usurpation  of  our  market  by 
imports  will  be  inhibited.  Domestic  pat- 
entholders  are  then  assm-ed  of  a  market 
that  will  enable  them  to  proceed  in  full 
confidence  that  they  will  not  be  pre- 
vented by  cost-advantaged  imports  for 
reaping  the  benefits  of  their  efforts  to 
establish  a  national  market. 

The  domestic  investment  climate  will 
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b }  restored  to  the  conditions  under  which 
t  ifs  country  developed  the  world's  most 
productive  economy.  Expansion  of  pro- 
d  iction,  the  opening  of  new  facilities  and 
t  le  hiring  of  additional  workers  to  meet 
rsing  production  schedules,  will  be 
s:  )arked  by  the  vision  of  a  mass  market 
a  i  costs  are  cut  to  a  level  low  enough  to 
tip  the  mass  pocketbook.  Under  these 
a  »ndltlc»is  assuming  elasticity  of  demand, 
c  )nsumption  will  rise  sufficiently  to  call 
fi»r  rising  employment  in  this  country. 

I  Qports,  limited  as  provided  in  the  bill, 
^  111  not  remain  a  hovering  threat  as  they 
a  -e  now,  poised  to  despoil  the  market  for 
d)mestlc  producers;  nor,  on  the  other 
h  md,  will  they  be  discouraged  Insensibly 
o  •  unreasonably. 

Any  article  may  be  produced  abroad 
br  domestic  or  foreign  capital  without 

II  nltation.  The  domestic  market  will  not 
b  (  closed  to  such  products  produced 
a  >road,  but  it  cannot  be  ruined  as  a 
s<  urce  of  employment  or  as  a  source  of 
p  -oflt  for  domestic  capital  invested  in  the 
h  Mne  market  by  imimpeded  imports  of 
P'oducts  from  low-wage,  low  unit-cost 
a:  eas  of  the  world. 
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E  JTABLISHMENT  OF  NATIONAL  TO- 
BACCO MARKETING  STUDY  COM- 
MITTEE 

iMr.  LEHMAN  asked  and  was  given 
p«rmlsslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
m  inute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
F(deral  Register  of  February  15,  there 
aipeared  a  notice  by  the  Office  of  the 
a  cretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  establish- 
mjnt  of  a  National  Tobacco  Marketing 
SI  udy  Committee  to  "assist  producers  in 
increasing  their  income  through  mod- 
el oization  of  marketing  methods." 

According  to  the  Secretary's  Office,  the 
st  idy  committee  will  consist  of  approxi- 
m  itely  15  to  20  members.  Three  meet- 
in  rs  are  planned,  as  well  as  a  trip  to 
Ci  nada.  Although  committee  members 
w:  J  not  be  salaried,  the  expected  out- 
la  1  of  funds  connected  with  travel  ex- 
p<  nses  is  $15,000. 

Niy  question  is  this:  Why  is  the  Ped- 
erd  Government  spending  $15,000  to 
pr3mote  a  commodity  that  has  been 
pi  3ven  a  health  danger? 

A  Public  Health  Service  publication 
states: 

rhere  are  280,000  more  persons  who  report 
baring  a  heart  condition  than  there  would 
be  IT  all  people  had  the  same  rate  as  tboee 
wl  o  never  smoked. 

!n  all,  there  are  over  1  million  more  cases 
of  chronic  bronchitis  and/or  emphysema  In 
th »  Nation  than  there  would  be  U  all  peo- 
pU  had  the  same  rate  as  those  who  never 
sn  oked.  >— » 

'  [Tiere  are  1  mlillon  more  cases  of  peptic 
ul(  ers  each  year  in  this  country  than  there 
wc  uld  be  if  all  p^ple  had  the  same  rate  as 
th  )6e  who  never  smoked. 

3ovemment  waste  is  nothing  new.  But 
wl  en  only  last  year  the  Congress  appro- 
pr  ated  half  a  billion  dollars  to  combat 
caicer,  why  does  the  executive  branch 
de  ;ide  that  a  prime  cancer-causing  agent 
Is  i  good  target  foi  Federal  Government 
ai(  as  well? 


GUESS  WHO  IS  IN  THE  WOODWORK 
AT  GOOD  OLD  BURNING  TREE 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  delightful  gentlemen  in  this 
body  is  our  distinguished  and  witty 
friend  from  Ohio,  Congressman  Bud 
Brown,  I.  for  one.  would  follow  Bud  most 
everywhere,  stopping  short  of  the  cam- 
paign trail. 

According  to  the  morning  paper,  our 
friend  had  a  news  conference  yesterday 
to  outline  some  strategy  for  wresting 
control  of  the  House  from  us  Democrats 
in  the  1974  elections.  The  report  is  that 
Bttd  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Republican 
Congressional  Campaign  Committee  will 
zero  In  on  older  incumbents  in  their  ef- 
fort to  pick  up  26  seats  for  what  would 
be  the  first  GOP  majority  in  more  than 
two  decades. 

Although  Bud's  basic  premise,  pitting 
youth  against  age,  makes  sense,  he  runs 
into  trouble  when  he  gets  into  details. 

Take  his  statement  that  a  certain  type 
of  over-the-hill  Democrat  "may  decide  to 
pick  up  his  retirement  benefits  and  play 
golf  at  Burning  Tree  full  time  instead 
of  part  time,"  when  confronted  by  a 
young  and  vigorous  GrOP  challenger. 

Alas,  Bud,  you  are  crediting  Democrats 
with  more  social  smd  financial  clout  than 
we  claim  in  our  headiest  moments. 
Everyone  knows  that  Burning  Tree  is  a 
redoubt  and  watering  spot  for  those 
among  us  who  are  more  richly  endowed. 
Usually,  that  means  Republicans. 

Seeking  a  foundation  for  my  suspicion, 
I  had  an  aide  check  the  Burning  Tree 
Club  for  a  partisan  breakdown  of  its 
congressional  membership.  After  some 
throat  clearing,  a  club  spokesman  con- 
ceded that  Republican  Congressmen  out- 
number Democrats  by  at  least  4  to 
1  on  the  Burning  Tree  roster — on 
which  one  finds  such  eminent  colleagues 
as  the  House  minority  leader,  the  mi- 
nority whip  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  among  us 
who  have  earned  retirement  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  it  on  the  manicured  links  of 
Burning  Tree.  Others  must  more  likely 
settle  for  a  starting  time  at  the  Old  Sol- 
dier's Home. 

The  Washington  Post  accoimt  of  Mr. 
Brown's  ambitious  plans  follow : 
[Prom  the   Washington  Post,   February   21, 
1973] 

OOP  "TAIDTT  HtJWT"   BsOINNINa   FOB   '74 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Stung  by  its  faUure  to  cash  In  on  Presi- 
dent's Nixon  landslide  In  1972,  the  Republi- 
can Congressional  Campaign  Committee  Is 
launching  an  early  "talent  hunt"  designed  to 
produce  better  challengers  for  Democratic 
seats  In  1974. 

A  particular  goal  Is  to  confront  a  number 
of  senior  House  Democrats  with  the  pros- 
pect at  such  a  tough  campaign  tliat  they 
may  be  nudged  Into  retirement. 

The  strategy,  devised  with  Whit©  House 
backing,  is  to  be  formally  announced  at  a 
press  conference  today  by  Rep.  Bob  Wilson 
(R-CaUf.) ,  the  committee  chairman,  and  Rep. 
Clarence  J.  Brown  (R-Ohlo),  the  man  who 
will  be  running  the  recruitment  drive. 


Brown  said  yesterday  that  he  plans  to 
send  a  dozen  teams  of  Republican  House 
members,  acting  as  "talent  scouts,"  into 
somewhere  between  66  and  80  Democratic 
districts  this  spring.  In  an  effort  to  Identify 
the  best  potential  GOP  candidates. 

The  hope  Is  that  those  districts  will  pro- 
duce 28  Republican  winners  In  1974  twice 
the  number  of  House  seats  the  GOP  picked 
up  last  November,  when  Mr.  Nixon's  coat- 
tails  were  available,  and  enough  to  give  the 
GOP  a  majority. 

Brown  acknowledged  that  the  historical 
odds  were  against  such  a  mid-term  election 
gain  for  the  party  In  power,  but  said  that 
increased  independence  in  voting  made  hitn 
skeptical  of  the  notion  that  Republicans 
were  "bound  to  lose  strength"  In  1974. 

In  picking  the  Democratic  "target"  dis- 
tricts. Brown  said  he  would  abandon  the 
past  practice  of  concentrating  primarily  on 
those  where  the  Incumbent  had  received 
less  than  55  per  cent  of  the  vote  In  the 
previous  election. 

Instead,  he  said,  he  will  broaden  his  sights 
to  Include  districts  where  the  Incumbent 
Democratic  congressman  may  have  won  eas- 
ily, but  where  Mr.  Nixon  and  statewide  GOP 
candidates  were  able  to  carry  the  same  ter- 
ritory. 

Particularly,  he  said,  he  would  fociis  In  on 
districts  with  aging  Democrats  who  had  not 
faced  a  serious  challenge  for  many  years. 

As  an  example,  Brown  cited  Texas,  where, 
he  Bald,  Sen.  John  G.  Tower  (R)  last  No- 
vember had  carried  10  districts  which  re- 
elected Democratic  representatives,  moet  of 
them  by  wide  margins  and  some  of  them 
without  opposition.  "Six  of  thoee  10  Demo- 
crats will  be  over  65  In  1974,"  Brown  noted. 

"My  feeling  Is  that  seniority  Is  not  the 
advantage  It  once  was  to  such  men,"  he 
continued.  "Some  of  'em  feel  a  bit  emascu- 
lated by  the  reforms  that  have  taken  away 
their  power.  Some  of  'em  arent  very  com- 
fortable with  the  direction  their  national 
party  has  gone  or  the  direction  the  major- 
ity of  the  Democrats  on  their  committees 
want  to  go." 

"I  think,"  Brown  said,  "that  If  we  let  that 
kind  of  fellow  know  early  that  there's  a  hard- 
charging,  young  Republican  who's  going  to 
take  him  on  If  he  runs  again,  he  may  de- 
cide to  pick  up  his  retirement  benefits  and 
play  golf  at  Burning  Tree  full-time  Instead 
of  part-time." 

Seeking  clues  to  the  kind  of  candidates 
to  recruit.  Brown  has  profiled  the  freshman 
Republican  representatives  and  found  that 
the  OOP  winners  averaged  43  years  in  age, 
had  achieved  some  visible  success  In  private 
careers  and  had  "some — ^but  not  too  much—' 
political  background,  enough  to  seem  knowl- 
edgeable without  being  typed  as  backs." 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  ANSWER 
TO  GREAT  LAKES  FLOODING 
DISASTER 

^Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 10,  1973, 1  sent  the  following  letter  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  concerning  the  critical  high 
water  levels  on  the  Great  Lakes  which 
could  result  in  extensive  loss  of  life  and 
property: 

JANT7ART  10,  1973. 

Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinbesgkr, 

Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 

Executive  Office  Building,   Washington, 

D.C. 
Dkar  Mk.  Wetkberczr:   For  some  time,  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  alert  the  Admlnls- 
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tratlon  to  the  Impending  crisis  that  will  oc- 
cur on' large  sections  of  the  Lake  Erie  shore- 
line— resulting  from  extraordinarily  high 
water  levels  which  have  already  flooded 
large  portions  of  the  coastline  and  which 
are  predicted  to  cause  further  extensive 
flooding  during  the  coming  spring  storms. 

In  this  period.  Lake  Erie  water  levels,  al- 
ready eighteen  Inches  above  normal,  may 
well  rise  In  excess  of  an  additional  twelve 
Inches  over  present  smd  unprecedented  levels. 
The  flood  areas  under  storm  conditions  may 
Involve  hundreds  of  thousands  of  urbanized 
acres  in  the  Oreat  Lakes  Basin. 

It  Is  incredible  to  me  that  the  Federal 
government  can  stand  by  In  callous  disregard. 
In  the  face  of  obvious  and  Impending  disas- 
ter which  Is  likely  to  occur  during  this 
spring's  thaw.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
many  steps  that  could  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
level  of  the  Lake  and  protect  the  shoreline 
with  even  this  short  period  of  lead  time  over 
the  Impending  disaster. 

If  the  Federal  government  Is  unable  to 
come  up  with  an  Immediate  program  of  help 
In  this  crisis,  I  must  eulvlse  your  office  to 
set  aside  adequate  financial  allocations  In 
the  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUars  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disaster  relief  which  will  be 
needed. 

To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  time  In 
American  history  that  we  have  received 
such  a  stem  and  clear  warning  of  Impend- 
ing disaster. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charlks  a.  Vanik, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Following  Is  a  reply  which  I  received 
today  from  Roy  L.  Ash,  Director  of 
OMB: 

OmcE  OF  Managemxitt  and  BtmocT, 
Waahington,  D.C,  February  IS,  1973. 
Eon.  Charles  A.  Vanik, 
Bouse  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vanik:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  January  10,  1973,  concerning  the 
possibility  of  heavy  damages  on  sections  of 
the  Lake  Erie  shoreline  from  high  water 
levels. 

We  have  been  following  the  serious  prob- 
lems created  by  high  water  levels  on  the 
middle  Oreat  Lakes,  and  are  aware  of  the 
predictions  that  record  highs  will  be  reached 
later  this  year.  Tour  desire  to  find  ways  of 
reducing  these  levels  Is,  therefore,  fully  un- 
derstood. 

Steps  were  taken  recently,  through  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission,  to  Increase 
water  storage  In  Lake  Superior,  where 
.  levels  are  closer  to  normal,  to  help  reduce 
the  levels  of  the  middle  lakes.  We  believe 
this  action  will  help  meet  the  problem. 

Thank  you  for  your  timely  letter. 
Sincerely, 

Rot  L.  Ash. 

Director. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  my  knowledge 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
notified  of  and  acknowledged  an  Im- 
pending disaster  so  far  in  advance,  and 
I  am  appalled  at  the  casual  and  callous 
indifference  of  the  administration  to  this 
problem. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope,  on  behalf  of 
thousands  of  families  who  will  be  di- 
rectly affected,  that  the  administration 
will  develop  more  tangible  and  visible 
efforts  with  which  to  meet  this  impend- 
ing disaster,  so  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
life  and  property. 


THE  FREE  FLOW  OF  INFORMATION 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 
AspiN).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 


House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Waldie)  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
historic  and  sensitive  task  which  will  con- 
front Congress  this  year  deals  with  the 
necessity  and  method  of  implementing 
the  first  amendment  prdtfections  afforded 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

We  confront  this  issue  not  by  choice 
but  by  necessity.  The  recent  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  whole- 
sale use  of  the  subpena  process  to  hail 
newsmen  before  grand  juries,  and  the 
jailing  of  newsmen,  have  all  combined  to 
present  this  issue  to  us  in  terms  we  are 
not  permitted  to  ignore. 

The  type  of  legislation  we  enact  will 
have  a  crucial  bearing  on  the  health  and 
vitality  of  all  of  our  other  freedoms  for 
generations  and  thus  begs  of  us  a  seri- 
ousness, sensitivity,  thoroughness  and 
wisdom  in  dealing  with  this  complex 
question  beyond  the  standards  of  our 
normal  consideration  of  legislation. 

One  proposed  remedy  is  legislation  I 
have  introduced,  H.R.  2187,  to  enact  an 
absolute,  unqualified  suid  all-inclusive 
sliield  for  the  protection  of  confidential 
sources  of  news  and  related  newsgather- 
ing  activities  in  order  to  guarantee  the 
continued  free  flow  of  information  to  the 
pubhc. 

It  is  against  that  test,  I  submit,  that 
all  proposed  legislation  ought  to  be 
weighed.  Those  proposals  which  would 
give  the  public  less  than  a  full  guaran- 
tee of  continuing  to  receive  such  infor- 
mation ought  to  be  found  deficient. 

I  say  "continue  to  receive"  because 
though,  In  the  eyes  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
a  privilege  of  exemption  before  Federal 
grand  juries  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
and  honoring  the  confidential  nature  of 
news  sources  and  news  gathering  activi- 
ties has  not  been  held  to  exist  as  a  corol- 
lary of  the  first  amendment,  it  Is  only 
recently  that  we  have  officially,  and  with 
any  regularity  of  earnestness,  adopted 
public  and  legal  practices  in  anticipation 
or  implementation  of  this  Interpretation 
of  the  first  amendment. 

Prior  to  this,  both  in  widespread  public 
belief  and  in  official  conduct,  we  acted 
on  the  assumption  that,  in  fact,  the  abil- 
ity to  guarantee  the  confidentiality  of 
news  sources  was  so  integral  and  vital  a 
part  of  the  functions  of  the  press  in  in- 
forming society  that  It  held  a  de  facto 
status  as  a  corollary  to  the  general  and 
established  right  of  society  to  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  It  was  not  an  area  In- 
vaded often  by  grand  juries,  public  pros- 
ecutors and  other  offlcicds. 

The  public  as  a  matter  of  course,  there- 
fore, has  been  able  imtil  recently  to  de- 
pend on  access  to  Information  so  ob- 
tained. As  a  basic  and  regular  part  of 
their  professional  fimctlon,  newsmen 
have  been  able  to  provide  such  informa- 
tion by  being  able  to  make,  and  to  honor, 
commitments  of  confidentiality  to 
sources  of  public  information. 

Given  the  general  recognition  of  the 
importance  to  the  public  of  this  fimctlon, 
it  was  not  an  aspect  of  the  public's  right 
to  know  that  was  subject  to  assault  in 
practice.  District  attorneys  did  not,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  demand  that  confi- 
dential sources  be  revealed.  Grand  juries 


did  not  subpena  newsmen  in  droves  to 
demand  that  pledges  of  confidentiality  be 
broken.  Judges  did  not  routinely  jail 
newsmen  for  the  act  of  honoring  these 
professional  pledges  of  protection  given 
to  sources.  Providers  of  information  to 
the  public  in  confidence  had  no  reason 
to  believe  those  pledges  would  not  be 
honored. 

The  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision in  the  Branzburg  and  Caldwell 
cases  and  the  chain  of  events  related  to 
this  issue  has  thus  been  to  invite  imder 
that  interpretation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment, a  wave  of  official  assaults  by  pros- 
ecutors, grand  juries,  judges,  and  others, 
against  this  aspect  of  the  public's  right 
to  know.  This  recent  development  runs 
counter  to  the  established  practice  in  our 
society  by  which  information  of  this  kind 
has  been  guaranteed  to  it  in  the  past,  on 
which  it  is  crucially  dependent,  and  by 
which  it  has  unarguably  benefited  as  a 
free  society.  The  measure  of  that  benefit 
perhaps  may  never  be  fully  defined  un- 
less, frighteningly,  that  right  of  the  pub- 
lic as  it  has  existed  in  practice  is  one 
day  eliminated  and  irretrievably  lost,  as 
it  very  nearly  is  under  Branzburg  and 
by  the  current  spree  of  jailings  of  news- 
men which  our  society  is  now  undergoing 
while  Congress  considers  possible  rem- 
edies. 

The  question  before  Congress,  it  ought 
to  be  clear,  is  thus  not  whether  we  ought 
legislatively  to  introduce  a  protection  In 
this  instance  of  the  aspect  of  confiden- 
tiality which  has  not  heretofore  ap- 
peared, thereby  marking  some  new  ex- 
pansion in  the  role  of  the  free  press,  pos- 
sibly unbalancing  the  historic  juxtaposi- 
tion of  freedom  of  the  press  on  one  hand 
and  the  "right  to  every  man's  testi- 
mony" by  society  on  the  other. 

Rather,  the  question  is  whether  we 
ought  to  preserve  the  sanctity  of  confi- 
dential news  relationship  and  news- 
gathering  activities  which,  officially  and 
unofficially,  have  been  respected  in  fact 
even  by  most  law  enforcement  officials 
and  agencies  and  courts  in  the  past.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  while  attempts 
to  compel  newsmen  in  the  fashion  now 
contemplated  by  Branzburg  have  occa- 
sionally and  sporadically  cropped  up 
from  time  to  time,  these  occurrences 
have  usually  been  shortlived  and  fre- 
quently officials,  having  strayed  into  this 
area,  have  later  retreated.  Most  officials 
and  agencies  did  not  think  it  wise  to 
stray  into  this  area  and  have  not,  imtU 
recently. 

Nor,  it  is  fundamental  to  note,  has 
the  Congress  enacted  legislation  to  the 
present  moment  to  compel  newsmen  to 
disclose  confidential  sources  in  any  cir- 
cumstance, to  the  best  of  our  knowledge. 

As  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  noted  last  December  7  in 
deciding  Baker  v.  F.  &  F.  Investment 
(Docket  No.  72-1413),  Federal  law  on 
this  question  is  at  best  ambiguous: 

Although  it  Is  safe  to  conclude,  particu- 
larly after  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Branzburg  .  .  .  that  federal  law  does  not 
recognize  an  absolute  or  conditional  Jour- 
nalist's testimonial  "privUege",  neither  does 
federal  law  require  disclosure  of  confiden- 
tial  sources  in  each  and  every  case,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  in  which  the  issue  is 
raised. 
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the  extent  the  Congress  established 

of  qualification  to  a  testimonial 

priirilege,    therefore,    to    the    extent    it 

would  be  Introducing  into  law  and  with 

force  of  statute  a  requirement  of 

which  has  never  been  clearly 

by  statute  before  in  our  history. 

vould  be  difficult  to  interpret  such  a 

as  representing  anything  other  than 

diminution  of  press  freedom. 

value  and  importance  of  confiden- 

newsgathering  relationships  remains 

',  despite  Branzburg,  with  wide 

.   as  a  vital  component  of  the 

's  right  to  know.  That  recognition 

across  partisan  lines.  Certainly  the 

impact  on  newsgathering  of  any 

by  Congress  to  enact  less  than  a 

protection  is  widely  recognized  as 

"    _  an  absolute  impairment  of 

vital  source  of  public  knowledge. 

M/^ere  the  Congress  to  enact  a  less  than 

protection,  and  enact  a  merely 

protection  instead,   the  effect 

mark  a  clear  curtailment  of  the 

's  right  to  know  as  it  has  evolved 

practice — the    more    qualifications 

causing  a  correspondingly  greater 

ailment. 

is  dangerous  business — dangerous  to 
je  society.  For  how  can  Congress,  in 
ing  qualifications,  know  the  extent 
I  heir  accumulat3d  weight  in  practice, 
mow  when  we  will  have  passed  the 
safe"  point  for  liberty  of  the  press 
for  a  free  society  Itself? 
the  extreme,  by  failing  to  act  at  all. 
allowing  the  Branzburg  and  Cald- 
decisions  to  stand,   we  allow  the 
elimination  of  that  existing  news- 
_  practice,  which  is  perhaps  the 
t  crucial  of  all  in  terms  of  the  demo- 
function  of  a  free  press  and  the 
's  need  to  know — that  portion  of 
_    not  dependent   on,   nor 
;rolled  nor  influenced  by,  nor  suscep- 
to.  government  itself. 
E  lactment  of  a  merely  qualified  privi- 
lege on  one  hand,  or  failure  to  act  at 
all   )n  the  other  hand,  would  be  incon- 
sisU  nt,  I  submit,  with  the  absolute  need 
E  reserve  a  free  flow  of  information  to 
public,  and  with  the  spirit — if  not 
recent  5-to-4  interpretation  by  the 
'  the  first  amendment, 
laying  out  what  I  believe  to  be  a 
ndlng  and  compelling  case  in  be- 
of  the  enactment  of  absolute  and 
legislation,  there  are  a  num- 
ber lof  points  which  perhaps  ought  to 
be  r  lade  by  way  of  preface  in  order  that 
the  general  question  and  problem  may 
be  \iewed  In  the  broader  social  context 
as  V  ell  as  in  the  legal  and  constitutional 
frat^ework. 

QUZSnON    OF   CONSCIZNCE 

The  flrst — and  what  may  quite  possi- 
1  (rove  to  be  the  most  important — con- 
side:  ation  that  ought  not  to  escape  us 
shoijld  be  the  sober  realization  that  we 
cannot,  in  reality  and  actual  prac- 
compel    newsmen    to    reveal    the 
sourfces  of  their  information. 

is  within  the  power  of  the  Congress 
irescrlbe  punishment,  including  the 
punshment  of  imprisonment,  for  their 
falli  re  to  do  so. 

Bi  t  so  long  as  newsmen  are  willing  to 
go  t  ►  jail  as  an  act  of  conscience,  there 
is  ni  law  we  may  pass  or  fail  to  pass 
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which  can  force  them  to  reveal  confiden- 
tial sources. 

This  is  true  even  where  exceptions  to 
the  testimonial  privilege  might  be  cre- 
ated. It  might  be  thought  desirable  to 
make  an  exception  for  any  number  of 
plausible  objectives,  whether  in  the  area 
of  national  security,  civil  suits,  murder 
cases,  or  any  number  of  other  areas.  But 
no  exception  could  guarantee  in  actual- 
ity that  newsmen  could  be  successfully 
compelled  to  reveal  that  which  they  felt 
bound  deeply  by  conscience  to  protect. 

Our  protection  in  such  areas  where  we 
might  entertain  the  thought  of  creating 
exceptions  must  still  rest  where  it  has 
rested  in  the  past — with  the  volimtary 
willingness  of  newsmen  to  reveal  a  source 
if  he  finds  the  overriding  public  need  to 
do  so,  whether  to  spare  another  human 
Ufe  or  for  some  other  reason,  clearly  out- 
weighs the  requirement  to  maintain  con- 
fidentiality. 

We  would  still  be  dependent  upon  that 
will  ngness  whatever  kind  of  law  we 
passed  if  the  newsman  conscientiously 
felt  in  a  given  instance  that  the  public 
need  was  cl-arly  not  overriding  nor  that 
it  superseded  his  pledge  of  confidential- 
ity to  a  source. 

We  may  well  send  them  to  jail.  In  the 
lass  enlightened  past  of  the  earlier  years 
of  this  century,  we  did  so  for  other 
groups  whose  members,  out  of  con- 
science, could  not  perform  certain  acts 
thought  at  that  time  to  be  properly  re- 
quired on  a  univ:rsal  basis,  whirh  fail- 
ure of  performance  was  thought  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  and  ample  grounds  for 
imprisonment.  Seventh  Day  Adventists. 
observing  a  Saturday  Sabbath,  were  con- 
signed to  prison  road  gangs  for  the  il- 
legal act  of  breaking  the  Sunday  Sab- 
bath of  non-Adventists.  We  filled  the 
jails  with  Quakers  unalterably  opposed 
by  reason  of  conscience  and  religious 
training  to  service  in  the  armed  forces, 
along  with  other  legitimate  conscien- 
tious objectors  opposed  to  war,  until 
gradually  we  began  to  understand  the 
importance  to  society  as  a  whole  of  the 
function  of  the  individual  conscience  in 
this  free  land. 

We  may  now  send  nev/smen  to  jail — 
but  we  cannot  compel  newsmen  to  reveal 
that  which  their  conscience  forbids  them 
to  reveal. 

The  code  of  ethics  for  newsmen,  if  not 
protected  in  English  common  law  nor  by 
the  Court  in  Branzburg,  has  neverthe- 
less been  observed  by  newsmen  for  cen- 
turies, and  in  modern  times  has  for  the 
most  part  been  universally  respected. 
That  article  of  conscience  has  perhaps 
deeper  roots  in  our  own  country  than 
anywhere  else  where  freedom  of  the 
press  itself  is  more  fundamentally  root- 
ed, and  in  a  rare  way  is  integrated  vitally 
with  the  tone  and  meaning  of  all  else 
we  hold  dear  in  our  free  society. 

Indeed,  the  very  question  comes  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  at  this 
time  not  as  the  result  of  some  abstract 
consideration  of  the  issue  or  as  a  merely 
academic  legislative  exercise  in  the  wake 
of  the  Branzburg  decision,  but  because 
newsmen  have,  in  fact,  been  going  to  jail 
rather  than  violate  their  canon  of  ethics 
by  disclosing  confidential  sources  and 
Information. 


A  large  and  significant  enough  portion 
of  newsmen  wUl  be  unable  to  honor  any 
legislative  commandment  to  violate  the 
ethics  of  their  profession,  just  as  they  are 
proving  unable  in  good  conscience  to 
honor  the  judicial  commandments  to 
do  so. 

It  is  the  view,  indeed,  of  several  of  my 
liberal  colleagues,  and  of  at  least  one 
powerful,  liberal  publishing  enterprise 
in  the  coimtry,  that  the  only  effective 
immediate  recourse  is  for  newsmen  in 
large  droves  to  go  to  jail.  This  infiuential 
publishing  enterprise,  and  perhaps  some 
others  in  the  media,  prefer  that  Congress 
not  a.t,  fearing  that  the  inevitable  legis- 
lative compromises  which  are  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  our  process  can  pro- 
duce nothing  less  than  a  weak  bUl,  full 
of  qualifications  and  loopholes,  that 
would  render  it  worse  than  no  legisla- 
tion at  all. 
I  think  that  view  is  wrong. 
I  think  it  is  wrong,  first  of  all.  because 
I  think  it  underestimates  the  concern  of 
Members  with  the  possible  impairment 
of  the  public's  right  to  know.  Practically 
speaking,  it  underestimates  the  respon- 
siveness of  Members  in  general.  It  is  per- 
haps a  poor  example,  but  it  ought  to  pro- 
vide some  confidence  to  recall  the  size  of 
the  vote  in  each  body  for  enactment  of 
legislation  granting  certair  newspapers 
immunity  from  the  antitrust  laws  under 
the  Failing  Newspapers  Act.  I  carmot  be- 
lieve that  we  in  the  Congress  will  do  less 
by  way  of  protecting  the  public's  right 
to  information,  by  a  similar  overwhelm- 
ing margin,  than  we  did  for  protecting 
the  publisher's  right  to  enter  into  certain 
otherwise  illegal  commercial  ventiu-es, 
which  indeed  had,  as  one  aspect  of  our 
motive,  the  preservation  of  a  variety  of 
information  available  to  the  public. 

Finally,  I  think  the  public  now  under- 
stands the  issue  posed  as  a  result  of  the 
willingness  of  newsmen  to  go  to  jail 
rather  than  violate  their  professional 
conscience,  if  one  places  faith  in  the 
findings  of  the  Gallup  poll  last  Decem- 
ber which  showed  that  57  percent  of  the 
national  sample  believed  a  reporter 
ought  not  to  be  required  to  reveal  to  a 
court  his  confidential  sources  of  infor- 
mation. Of  college  graduates,  68  percent 
believed  it.  I  confess  I  was  one  of  those 
in  the  period  leading  up  to  the  recent 
presidential  election  who  had  no  faith 
in  the  findings  of  Dr.  Gallup.  In  the  wake 
of  that  election,  I  find  I  am  able  to  give 
a  great  deal  of  credence  to  the  December 
poll  on  the  right  of  newsmen  to  protect 
confidential  sources. 

One  needs  only  to  review  the  scope  and 
variety  of  cases  involving  newsmen  now 
imder  subpena  by  various  courts,  grand 
juries,  and  other  bodies  to  appreciate  the 
futility  of  enacting  a  qualified  bill  that 
would  not  continue  to  result  in  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  newsmen  finding  it  nec- 
essary to  go  to  jail  rather  than  violate 
their  ethics  by  providing  information  in 
those  areas  where  we  might  establish 
qualifications. 

Predictably,  as  I  will  seek  to  demon- 
strate in  a  later  portion  of  this  state- 
ment, those  qualifications  will  be  further 
stretched  by  time  and  practice  smd  judi- 
cial interpretation.  If  not  by  the  Congress 
itself  initially,  until  the  number  of  news- 
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men  so  compelled  and  so  imprisoned  will 
increase,  and  until,  ultimately,  after 
much  bitterness  and  social  strife,  and 
much  impairment  to  the  public,  the  con- 
troversy and  the  problem  will  be  back 
with  us  and  we  will  again  find  oursleves 
where  we  are  today;  namely,  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  enacting  absolute  and 
imquallfled  legislation. 

Por  in  making  a  qualification  of  any 
kind.  Congress  will  have  placed  a  less- 
ened value  on  that  which  we  desire  to 
protect.  And  the  courts  will  search  out 
their  own  parallels  to  our  qualifications 
once  we  establish  in  law  that  exceptions 
and  qualifications  are  meritorious  in  one 
instance,  or  two  instances,  or  three,  even 
though  we  were  seeking  overall  by  the 
total  legislation  to  protect  so  fundamen- 
tal a  value  as  the  right  of  the  public  to 
obtain  information  from  a  free  press. 

If  one  hopes  to  minimize  the  occur- 
rence of  newsmen  going  to  jail  through 
providing  a  qualified  bill  as  opposed  to  no 
bill  at  all,  I  submit  it  is  a  forlorn  hope. 
For  such  qualifications  to  achieve  their 
intended  purposes  relating  to  law  en- 
forcement or  some  other  function,  they 
must  of  necessity  have  sufficient  effect 
and  be  sufficiently  broad  and  varied  so 
as  to  almost  invariably  invite  prosecution 
and  imprisonment  of  the  same  type  we 
witness  now. 

Moreover,  one  plausible  exemption  be- 
gets others,  and  both  practically  and 
philosophically,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
rationale  which  would  summon  one  or 
two  exceptions  of  narrow  or  little  effect 
but  exclude  others  of  equal  merit  which 
would  have  so  great  an  effect  as  to  de- 
stroy the  meajiing  of  the  protection.  If 
we  are  to  include  only  exceptions  in  a 
qualified  bill  which  would  be  so  minor  as 
to  preserve  the  privilege  without  defeat- 
ing its  purpose,  why  include  such  ineffec- 
tual exceptions?  If  we  are  to  include  ma- 
jor exceptions,  why  have  a  bill? 

The  list  of  plausible  exceptions  be- 
comes too  long.  If  we  are  to  except  where 
a  newreman  has  information  about  a  mur- 
der, why  not  for  information  about  her- 
oin pushers?  If  an  exception  is  to  be 
made  for  civil  suits,  why  not  for  cases 
where  a  reporter  has  information  relat- 
ing to  "national  security?"  Or  informa- 
tion relating  to  any  other  vital  function 
of  society?  And  once  we  have  excepted 
from  the  bill  those  areas  where  society  or 
government  or  the  courts  or  legislatures 
plausibly  might  have  reasonable  interest 
in  obtaining  confidential  newsgathering 
information,  there  is  no  longer  any  area 
vital  to  the  public's  right  to  know  where 
a  reporter  can  function  in  a  free  and 
unfettered  atmosphere,  and  there  is  no 
longer  a  function  even  worth  tndng  to 
protect  by  legislation  of  this  kind. 

Each  person  who  brings  thought  to 
bear  on  this  legislation  can  offer  his  own 
plausible  exception  to  the  protection. 
Each  exception  has  surface  merit.  The 
•rationale  which  would  justify  one  equally 
justifies  a  dozen  others.  But  we  lose  sight 
of  that  which  we  have  set  out  to  preserve 
and  protect — which  is  the  free  fiow  of 
information  to  the  public.  If  that  is 
worth  protecting  and  as  critical  and 
fundamental  as  we  believe  it  to  be  in  a 
free  society,  we  must  resist  those  excep- 


tions which,  though  plausible  when 
weighed  in  a  vacuum,  have  not  seemed 
required  in  our  past  experience  in  all  the 
yeers  when  we  assumed  a  de  facto  pro- 
tection of  confidentiality  existed  aheady, 
and  which  would  weight  the  bill  without 
necessarily  accomplishing  the  purpose  of 
the  exceptions,  and  which,  in  any  event, 
I  do  not  believe  an  imderstanding  of 
reality  and  sense  of  balance  would  lead 
us  to  believe  are  really  required. 

However  carefully  drawn  or  inten- 
tionally limited,  such  a  qualified  bill  will 
in  fact  increase  the  number  of  such  im- 
prisonments. For  just  as  an  army  of 
zealous  prosecutors,  grand  juries,  judges, 
and  other  officials  poured  forth  from  the 
open  fioodgates  of  Branzburg,  suddenly 
aware  of  their  powers  in  relation  to  the 
press,  so,  too,  qualified  legislation  would 
represent  a  legislative  invitation  to  vig- 
orously proceed  without  reservation 
against  those  newsmen  falling  within  the 
necessarily  broad  categories  of  qualifica- 
tion. The  number  of  cases  would  multi- 
ply. The  number  of  newsmen  imprisoned 
would  increase. 

SOCIAL.  IMPLICATIONS 

But  perhaps  the  greater  casualty  to 
the  public  at  large  would  be  the  continu- 
ing warfare  and  strife  over  this  issue  in- 
volving the  news  profession  and  those  on 
whom  they  report  as  public  officials, 
creating  in  the  coimtry  at  large  the  ap- 
pearance, aura,  and  climate  of  a  war  of 
repression  against  the  media;  if  not  in 
law  or  by  law,  at  least  in  chilling  belief. 
The  strife  and  agonized  confusion  would 
continue  until  this  question  of  confiden- 
tiality would  again  have  to  be  put  back 
into  the  perspective  in  which  It  originally 
existed,  back  In  the  time  when  we  pro- 
ceeded as  a  society  to  act  as  if  such  an 
exemption  and  right  already  did  exist  In 
practice. 

The  confrontation  will  plague  us  bit- 
terly imder  a  qualified  privilege  no  less 
than  in  the  absence  of  any  legislation  at 
all;  it  will  plague  our  society  as  bitterly 
as  It  will  affect  those  newsmen  actually 
sent  behind  the  prison  walls;  and  it  will 
plague  us  in  the  Congress.  More  Impor- 
tantly, that  confrontation  would  Itself 
impair  and  restrict  the  right  of  the  pub- 
lic to  Information  until  resolved,  and 
shake  our  public  faith  and  confidence  In 
our  own  liberties  In  ways  which  we,  as  a 
society,  and  particularly  right  now,  can 
well  do  without  after  these  last  10  years 
of  national  discord,  dissension,  and  strife. 
Thus,  permitting  the  emergence  of  a 
class  of  media  martyrs,  as  the  large  pub- 
lishing enterprise  earlier  referred  to  sug- 
gests as  the  only  acceptable  remedy,  al- 
lowing newsmen  to  go  to  jail  In  droves, 
has  scarcely  more  merit  for  society  than 
for  the  newsman,  and  certainly  not  as  a 
gesture  of  anticipation  that  we  In  the 
Congress  will  prove  unwilling  to  find  a 
more  secure  and  meaningful  remedy. 

As  the  ultimate  recourse  of  a  free 
press  attempting  to  serve  a  free  society, 
it  may  have  great  merit.  And  I  sadly 
have  no  doubt  It  will  come  to  pass  if  the 
Congress  either  fails  to  act  or  enacts 
only  a  statute  that  Is  qualified  and  not 
absolute.  For  whatever  the  qualifications 
written,  the  problem  of  conscience  for 
the  newsman  remains.  Little,  still.  Is 
to  be  gained  at  this  point  from   the 


standpoint  of  the  news  profession  Itself 
by  using  the  last  resort  of  a  free  press  as 
its  first  resort.  What  is  It  that  carmot  be 
attempted  legislatively  now  that  martyr- 
dom will  achieve  later?  And  where  would 
such  a  campaign  of  arousing  public  con- 
cern lead  but  back  to  the  Congress  where 
the  issue  Is  already  presented?  And  Is 
either  the  Congress  or  the  media  really 
ready  yet  to  consign  the  distinguished 
former  majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, the  Honorable  William  F.  Know- 
land,  now  publisher  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune,  to  prison  for  refusal  to  identify 
sources  of  information  should  he  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  and  as  he  has  indicated 
he  would  not  do? 

I,  at  least,  am  not  prepared  to  con- 
clude that  Congress  is  not  yet  ready  to 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  to  the  public  by 
preserving  its  right  to  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation. Should  I  misjudge  the  Con- 
gress in  this  respect,  and  should  a  quali- 
fied bill  emerge  as  the  only  legislative 
possibility,  the  media  still  has  the  option 
of  collectively  requesting  a  presidential 
veto.  Should  the  bill  still  be  enacted,  it 
retains  the  final  option  of  doing  what  it 
wishes  to  do  now — allow  its  reporters 
to  go  to  jail  In  droves,  something,  clearly, 
they  are  individually  prepared  to  do  in 
any  case — hoping  that  as  a  consequence 
the  public  might  better  understand  the 
issue  and  bring  its  weight  to  bear  in  be- 
half of  its  own  right  of  access  to  in- 
formation. 

THE  DIVIDED  COrBT 

There  is  a  corollary  view  to  the  sce- 
nario envisaged  by  those  who  believe  no 
bill  at  all  and  widespread  jailing  of 
newsmen  might  be  preferable  to  enact- 
ment of  a  qualified  statute.  It  is  that  the 
Court  is  so  closely  divided  on  the  issue, 
by  a  5-to-4  vote,  that  the  arousal  of  pas- 
sions over  a  threat  to  press  liberty  which 
might  result  from  widespread  imprison- 
ment of  newsmen  might  change  the 
climate  in  which  the  Court  might  then 
have  occasion  to  reconsider  its  opinion. 
Justice  Powell  is  thought  of  as  the  swing 
justice  in  this  long-range  hope.  It  is 
imagined  that  the  result  on  a  reconsid- 
eration of  the  issue  might  be  different. 

This  Is  a  view  I  think  those  who  enter- 
tain it  would  do  well  not  to  entertain,  and 
which  a  careful  reading  of  the  dissenting 
as  well  as  the  majority  opinions  in 
Branzburg  ought  to  quickly  dispel.  The 
dissenting  opinion  written  by  Justice 
Stewart  and  joined  In  by  Justices  Bren- 
nan  and  Marshall  offers  no  more  hope  of 
an  early  construction  of  the  first 
amendment  to  permit  an  absolute  ex- 
emption for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
corifidentiality  of  news  sources  than  does 
the  majority  opinion  written  by  Justice 
White. 

The  division  in  the  Court,  broadly 
stated,  is  between  those  in  the  majority 
who  believe  not  even  a  qualified  privilege 
exists  in  the  instant  cases  by  virtue  of 
the  first  amendment,  and  those  in  the 
minority  who  believe  a  qualified — but  not 
an  absolute — exemption  should  be  rec- 
ognized, with  Justice  Douglas  alone  argu- 
ing for  the  existence  of  an  absolute  privi- 
lege as  being  reqiilred  by  the  flrst 
amendment. 

In  terms  of  affording  an  absolute  privi- 
lege, the  division  on  the  Court  is  In  ac- 
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tua  Ity,  therefore,  eight  to  one — not  five 
to  Isur. 
Aforeover,  the  type  of  qualified  prlvi- 
urged  by  Justices  Stewart.  Brennan 
Marshall  as  speUed  out  In  the  dls- 
Ing  opinion,  provides  no  grounds  for 
to  those  who  hope  for  an 
or  even  eventual  shift  in  opinion  on 
Court  and  prefer  to  await  such  an 
rather  than  trust  the  will  of 
in  this  matter, 
the  qualifications  those  in  the  dls- 
on  the  Court  would  impose  would 
the  Government  to  show  "there  is 
cause  to  believe  that  the  news- 
has  information  which  is  clearly 
to  a  specific  probable  violation 
that  it  "demonstrate  that  the 
sought  cannot  be  obtained 
Jtematlve  means  less  destructive  of 
amendment  rights."  and  that  It 
a  compelling  and  overrid- 
Interest  in  the  information." 

were  the  very  tests  applied  by 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Cir- 
in  Caldwell  and  overturned  in  the 
orlty  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
are  the  same  tests  applied  in  some 
he  qualified  legislation  pending  in 
to  which  the  media  rightfully 
gross  apprehension.  Even  in  the 
Court  dissent,  the  caveat  is 
This  is  not  to  say  that  a  grand 
coxild  not  issue  a  subpoena  until 
a  showing  were  made  ..." 
,  for  the  news  profession,  even  the 
's  test,  if  adopted  by  the  major- 
the  Court  and  implemented,  ofifers 
somfort.  For  in  any  serious  inquiry 
grand  jury,  public  prosecutor  or 
agency  which  is  not  merely  frlvo- 
or  designed  to  harass,  the  elements 
by  the  test  might  reasonably  be 
to  be  virtually  always  present  and 
applicable  to  the  cases  involv- 
aewsmen  which  are  the  cause  of  our 
of  legislation  In  the  first 
,  and  which  cases  have  already  sore- 
demonstrated  the  crying  need  for  ac- 
to  preserve  the  free  flow  of  inf orma- 
to  the  public. 

criteria  of  the  qualifications  that 
those  in  the  minority  on  the  Court 
"  Impose  are  in  reality  so  broad  as 
almost  self-fulfilling.  Assuming  a 
relying    on    a    confidential 
writes  a  story  bringing  to  light  a 
unknown  Illegal  activity,  the 
of  which  is  limited  to  perhaps 
onfidentlal  source  and  those  persons 
the  illegality,   the  fulfill- 
of  the  minority's  test  would  almost 
from  mere  publication  itself  of  the 
story  under  the  reporter's  by-line. 
Tius,  publication  of  the  story  would 
s^cient  to  demonstrate  the  reporter 
information  which  Is  clearly 
to  a  specific  probable  violation^ 
law."  Existence  of  cmly  a  single, 
confidential  source  as  the 
jasis  for  the  story  pointing  to  wrong- 
might  be  suflBclent  to  warrant  the 
that  the  information  sought 
government  "cannot  be  obtained 
jtematlve  means."  And  the  possible 
suggested  in  the  news  story 
surely  is  sufficient,  as  the  Court 
it  to  be  in  Caldwell,  to  "demonstrate 
cdmpelllng  and  overriding  Interest  In 
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the  information"  on  the  part  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

Moreover,  and  of  critical  Importance, 
only  the  Ctovemment  can  really  know 
what  "alternative  means"  might  or 
might  not  be  available  to  it,  or  whether 
it  is  acting  out  of  genuine  necessity  or 
mere  convenience.  The  reporter,  moving 
to  quash,  is  in  the  dark.  The  judge  is  in 
the  dark. 

That  the  continuation  or  even  exacer- 
bation of  the  problem  we  are  consider- 
ing with  respect  to  confidentiality  would 
remain  inherent  and  unresolved,  even 
with  the  granting  of  a  conditional  privi- 
lege such  as  spelled  out  in  the  dissent, 
was  well  recognized  and  stated  by  Justice 
White  in  the  majority  opinion,  as  follows: 

Presumably,  such  a  rule  would  reduce  the 
instances  In  which  reporters  could  be  re- 
quired to  appear,  but  predicting  In  advance 
when  and  In  what  circumstances  they  could 
be  compelled  to  do  so  would  be  difficult.  Such 
a  rule  would  also  have  Implications  for  the 
issuance  of  compulsory  process  to  reporters 
at  clvU  and  criminal  trials  and  at  legislative 
heswlngs.  If  newsmen's  confidential  sources 
are  as  sensitive  as  they  are  claimed  to  be, 
the  proq>ect  of  being  unmasked  whenever 
a  Judge  determines  the  situation  Justifies  it 
Is  hardly  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. For  them,  It  would  appear  that  only  an 
absolute  privilege  would  suffice. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  each  Instance  where  a  reporter  Is  sub- 
poenaed to  testify,  the  courts  would  also  be 
embroiled  In  preliminary  factual  and  legal 
determinations  with  respect  to  whether  the 
proper  predicate  had  been  laid  for  the  re- 
porters' appearance:  Is  there  probable  cause 
to  believe  a  crime  has  been  committed?  Is  It 
likely  the  reporter  has  useful  Information 
gained  In  confidence?  Could  the  grand  Jury 
obtain  the  Information  elsewhere?  Is  the 
official  interest  sufficient  to  outweigh  the 
claimed  privilege? 

Thus,  In  the  end,  by  considering  whether 
enforcement  of  a  particular  law  served  a 
"compelling"  governmental  Interest,  the 
courts  would  be  Inextricably  Involved  In  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  value  of  enforcing 
different  criminal  laws.  By  requiring  testi- 
mony from  a  reporter  In  Investigations  In- 
volving some  crimes  but  not  others,  they 
would  be  making  a  value  Judgment  which  a 
legislature  has  declined  to  make,  since  In 
each  case  the  criminal  law  Involved  would 
represent  a  considered  legislative  Judgment, 
not  constitutionally  suspect,  of  what  conduct 
Is  liable  to  criminal  prosecution.  The  task 
of  Judges,  like  other  officials  outside  the  leg- 
islative branch.  Is  not  to  make  the  law  but  to 
uphold  It  In  accordance  with  their  oaths. 

What  the  concurring  opinion  of  Jus- 
tice Powell  offers,  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  5-to-4  opinion,  is  an  expression  that 
some  first  amendment  right  attaches  to 
the  gathering  of  news  and  that  State  and 
Federal  authorities  are  not  free  to  "an- 
nex" the  news  media  as  "an  investiga- 
tive arm  of  government."  But  as  the  con- 
curring opinion  would  seem  to  make 
clear.  Justice  Powell  awaits  cases  involv- 
ing wholesale  "harassment  of  newsmen" 
or  grand  jury  Investigations  that  are 
being  conducted  in  "bad  faith"  to  move 
any  further.  The  sentiment,  while  offer- 
ing something,  really  does  not  address 
the  present  situation  or  offer  any  remedy. 
For  the  cases  which  have  raised  the  issue 
to  our  attention  almost  exclusively  in- 
volve those  in  which  public  ofiScials  have 
proceeded  in  good  faith  and,  quite  legiti- 
mately from  their  viewpoint  and  the  ends 


of  law  enforcement  to  be  served,  to  seek 
such  information  from  news  sources. 

It  is  worth  pausing  to  refiect  that  in  the 
one  case  of  notoriety  in  which  such  har- 
rassment  may  have  occurred  and  such 
"bad  faith"  been  present,  that  of  the 
Caldwell  case.  Justice  Powell  did  not  see 
It,  and  the  majority  found  no  bar  to  an 
open-ended  fishing  expedition  among 
CaldweU's  notes  and  tapes,  In  the  process 
striking  down  the  test  urged  in  the  dis- 
sent and  which  in  fact  had  been  applied 
by  the  appellate  court  which  ruled  In 
Caldwell's  favor. 

In  sum,  those  who  prefer  to  hope  that 
a  changed  climate  might  produce  a  re- 
verse decision  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  those  in  the  media  who  therefore 
wish  to  forego  the  risk  of  a  qualified  priv- 
ilege emerging  from  the  Congress  in- 
stead of  an  absolute  one,  have  little  to 
look  forward  to,  in  my  opinion.  At  best, 
after  a  decade  of  public  dissension  and 
the  jailing  of  Innumerable  reporters, 
they  might  obtain  from  the  Court,  at 
most,  the  same  qualified  privilege  tiiey 
are  fearful  of  obtaining  from  Congress. 

CONGRESS    IS    ONLY   BKCOtTRSE 

If  there  is  to  be  an  absolute  privilege, 
as  I  believe  there  must  be  and  as  the 
news  profession  obviously  feels  there 
must  be,  it  is  only  from  this  Congress, 
and  not  from  the  Court,  I  submit,  that 
an  absolute  privilege  can  practically  be 
obtained,  whether  now  or  later.  More- 
over, I  believe  it  can  be  obtained  now,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  public  necessity  for  It 
can  be  overwhelmingly  demonstrated, 
and  because  I  have  some  faith  in  my  col- 
leagues on  issues  of  overriding  bipartisan 
concern  involving  the  structure  Itself  of 
our  free  society  and  its  balances. 

It  should  be  equally  apparent  that 
the  view  held  by  some  that  Congress 
ought  not  to  enact  legislation  because, 
"What  Congress  gives.  Congress  can  later 
take  away,"  is  not  a  view  that  offers  any 
constructive  hope  of  remedy  for  the  sit- 
uation that  presently  exists,  either  now 
or  at  any  point  in  the  determinable  fu- 
ture given  the  8-to-l  character  of  the 
opinions  which  were  handed  down  by 
the  Court  on  the  question  of  an  absolute 
privilege. 

To  argue  that  Congress  ought  not  to 
be  Invited  now  to  enact  even  an  absolute 
privilege  because  it  may  at  some  point 
in  the  future  qualify  it  is  a  futile  and 
self-defeating  exercise,  it  seems  to 
me,  which  leaves  us  with  no  constructive 
solution  at  all  to  the  problem  that  exists. 
It  may  well  be  that  it  wUl  take  "eternal 
vigilance"  to  preserve  an  absolute  priv- 
ilege if  it  is  enacted  now.  But  I  suggest 
that  what  may  be  lacking  now  is  "present 
vigilance." 

At  the  same  time,  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress can  later  modify  and  alter  its  work 
is  an  argument,  I  believe,  for  Congress 
to  begin  Initially  in  legislating  on  this 
historic  question  by  enacting  the  strong- 
est, not  the  weakest  protection.  To  enact, 
an  absolute  protection  now  would  be  most 
in  keepln?  with  the  sphit  of  the  first 
amendment  we  hive  so  zealously  safe- 
guarded hi-^torically.  If  experience  proves 
there  really  is  a  need  to  include  excep- 
tions to  the  privilege  which  have  not  ap- 
peared to  be  required  in  the  past  even 
when  a  protection  of  confidentiality  was 
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honored  in  practice,  we  can  later  sunend. 
But  why  begin  the  effort  to  preserve  a 
free  flow  of  Information,  now  threatened, 
by  enacting  the  most  feeble  protection  in 
consequence  of  our  concern  over  the  as- 
sault on  the  spirit  of  the  first  amend- 
ment? To  enact  less  than  clear  and  firm 
protection  while  maintaining  that  we  can 
always,  later,  restore  more  freedom  and 
more  of  what  was  lost  in  Branzburg  if 
we  wish,  is  to  fundamentally  misunder- 
stand freedom  Itself  I  believe. 

The  future  is  never  the  time  to  insure 
freedom. 

Past  experience  with  honoring  confi- 
dential newsgatherlng  relationships  has 
given  no  such  compelling  grounds  for 
apprehension  as  seems  to  suddenly  exist, 
nor  does  it  fulfill  the  more  creative  fears 
now  summoned  by  imaginative  hypoth- 
eses that  imless  we  make  innumerable 
exceptions  to  a  privilege,  reporters  will 
not  tell  us  about  imminent  nuclesu:  at- 
tack as  learned  from  a  confidential 
source;  that  innocent  men  will  go  to  the 
gas  chamber  while  reporters  stay  silent; 
that  Mafia  chieftains  will  begin  writing 
books  to  obtain  the  privilege  from  testi- 
fying— in  addition  to  the  fifth  amend- 
ment privilege — and  that  all  other  man- 
ner of  horror  to  society  wlU  occur.  Ex- 
perience has  been  the  opposite.  An  im- 
fettered  press  has.  Instead,  functioned  to 
positively  preserve  and  safeguard  all  the 
other  values  of  our  society. 

In  approaching  its  historic  work.  Con- 
gress should  err  on  the  side  of  preserving 
that  which  we  have  imown  and  that 
which  has  worked,  and  err  on  the  side  of 
preserving  liberty — not  on  the  side  of 
diminishing  it  in  ways  that  could  repre- 
sent a  loss  forever. 

This  is  perhaps  the  appropriate  place 
to  clearly  indicate  that  it  is  a  problem 
for  Congress  to  face  as  much  or  more 
than  the  media.  It  is  obviously  under- 
standable that  with  the  imprisonment  of 
reporters,  the  media  is  immediately  con- 
cerned and  affected  in  the  most  extreme 
way.  As  professional  newsmen  concerned 
professionally  with  getting  Information 
to  the  public,  it  is  equally  understand- 
able that  the  media  wishes  to  find  ap- 
propriate means  to  continue  to  guarantee 
their  capacity  to  do  so. 

But,  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  not,  as 
they  recognize  their  rights  individually 
that  are  of  paramount  pubUc  interest, 
but  the  right  of  the  public  itself  to  the 
continued  free  fiow  of  information.  It  is 
therefore  peculiarly  up  to  those  of  us 
in  the  Congress,  as  constitutional  guar- 
antors of  liberty,  to  act  in  behalf  of  the 
public  right  to  Information  whether  cer- 
tain elements  in  the  press  think  it  to  be 
untimely  in  a  political  sense  miseruided 
la  a  legislative  sense,  unnecessary  in  a 
constitutional  sense,  or  in  any  specific 
form,  undesirable  in  a  substantive  sense. 

The  same  answer  addresses  itself,  I 
believe,  to  the  reservation  expressed  by 
some  Members  of  Congress  that  we  ought 
not  to  act  when  the  media  Itself  is  di- 
vided over  the  desirability  of  legislation 
and  when  a  consensus  as  to  the  particu- 
lar form  of  legislation  among  those  who 
do  favor  it  has  not  yet  emerged. 

In  the  last  month,  I  believe  a  consensus 
has  in  fact  begun  to  emerge  and  that  it  is 
behind  the  effort  to  enact  absolute,  un- 
qualified legislation.  The  American  So- 


ciety of  Newspaper  Editors,  which  had 
previously  regarded  the  prospect  dubi- 
ously, has  now  moved  to  support  enact- 
ment of  an  unqualified  privilege.  Simi- 
larly, Sigma  Delta  Chi,  along  with 
spokesmen  for  the  electronic  news  media 
and  Dr.  Prank  Stanton  of  CBS,  and 
many  others,  have  now  called  for  en- 
actment of  the  strongest  bill  possible.  I 
believe  this  shift  will  continue  and  that 
the  consensus  will  become  even  greater. 

But  whether  it  does  or  not,  the  answer 
must  still  be  that  such  a  consensus  is  not 
relevant  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  respon- 
sibiUties  in  the  Congress,  on  whom  falls 
the  requirement  of  moving  now  to  pro- 
tect the  right  of  the  public  to  the  free 
flow  of  information.  That  is  the  compell- 
ing and  transcendent  need  we  must  now 
act  to  guarantee  as  coequal  custodians 
of  liberty,  whether  certain  large  publish- 
ers rise  to  the  challenge  threatening  this 
public  right  as  quickly  and  clearly  as  one 
might  wish  or  not.  And  I  am  not  persuad- 
ed that  certain  large  publishing  ventures 
and  media  corporations  have  responded, 
at  least  initially,  as  courageously  as  we 
might  have  wished  or  expected,  or  even 
as  have  those  individual  newsmen  who 
chose  jail  rather  than  violate  their  con- 
science and  canon  of  ethics. 

It  is  perhaps  understandable  that  the 
attorneys  in  the  Branzburg  and  Caldwell 
cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
even  raise  the  issue  of  an  absolute  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  first  amendment, 
though  briefs  filed  by  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  others 
did  make  the  case.  It  is  imderstandably 
incumbent  on  an  attorney,  nevertheless, 
to  raise  that  defense  which  best  accom- 
modates Itself  to  those  areas  of  case  law 
offering  hope  for  the  most  favorable  pos- 
sible verdict  on  behalf  of  clients  who  are 
threatened  with  imprisonment.  Less 
understandable  has  been  the  appalling 
timidity  with  which  the  editorial  boards 
of  certain  large  newspapers  have  react- 
ed, a  timidity  exhibited,  oddly,  by  some 
of  our  most  powerful,  most  wealthy  and 
most  ostensibly  liberal  publishing  ven- 
tures, rather  than  by  the  countless  medi- 
um-sized, less  powerful  and  presumably 
less  liberal  of  our  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers throughout  the  country. 

Whatever  the  explanation  may  be  for 
the  diverse  response  on  the  part  of  the 
media,  it  is  similarly  irrelevant  to  our 
responsibilities.  It  is  for  us  in  the  Con- 
gress to  preserve  and  protect  the  free 
flow  of  information  and  the  liberties  of 
our  people  whether  those  in  the  media 
are  slow  or  quick  to  move  to  protect  those 
same  liberties,  whether  they  are  divided 
or  together  in  pursuit  of  the  remedy. 

In  fully  understanding  our  responsi- 
bility and  the  public  need  that  impels 
enactment  of  an  absolute  privilege,  I 
think  we  would  do  well  to  ask  the  sig- 
nificance to  be  attached  in  the  event  we 
do  not  do  so  and  the  practical  result 
proves  to  be  other  than  the  fears  to 
which  I  have  given  voice. 

Alternative  possibilities  do  exist  to  the 
prospect  that  large  numbers  of  our  news- 
men might  face  the  threat  of  imprison- 
ment. 

DIMINISHED    NEWS 

One  alternative  is  that  they  will  not 
in  fact  end  up  in  prison.  Perhaps  large 
numbers  may  comply  with  the  mandates 


of  the  law  and  public  agencies  and  reveal 
confidential  news  sources  which,  \}\  time, 
will  dry  up,  cease  to  exist,  or  otherwise 
become  unavailable  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  public.  Or  newsmen  may 
simply  avoid  the  choice  imposed  between 
their  conscience  and  the  law  by  no  longer 
undertaking  the  vigorous  and  robust  in- 
vestigative role  they  have  in  the  past.  Or 
sources  themselves  may  determine  the 
issue  by  no  longer  making  information 
available  to  the  press.  Most  likely,  all 
these  event'.xalities  will  occur  in  combina- 
tion. 

Under  any  of  these  alternatives,  the 
public  loses — perhaps  far  more  than  if 
our  prisons,  in  fact,  became  filled  with 
newsmen  who,  at  least,  performed  the 
fimction  of  continuing  to  get  informa- 
tion to  the  public  on  their  way  to  jail, 
and  even  as  their  yet  unj  ailed  fellow  re- 
porters continued  to  perform  this  vital 
function,  if  in  ever-dwindling  numbers. 

If  the  prospect  of  filling  our  jails  with 
newsmen  is  properly  thought  to  have  a 
"chilling  effect"  on  freedom  of  the  press, 
the  absence  of  newsmen  from  those  same 
jails  in  compliance  with  wholesale  smn- 
monses  to  produce  confidential  informa- 
tion might  properly  mark  a  permeating 
narcosis  in  the  stream  of  information 
consciousness  to  the  public,  a  pall  and 
sliunber  that  would  pose  a  danger  to  our 
liberties  of  immeasurable  extent. 

For  we  in  the  public  would  no  longer 
know,  after  a  time,  what  and  how  much 
we  did  not  know.  It  is  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate the  case  to  note  how  little  we  in 
the  Congress  knew  for  years  about  our 
growing  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  still  do  not  know.  Not  until  publica- 
tion of  the  Pentagon  papers  did  we  be- 
gin to  suspect  the  extent  of  the  official 
misinformation  that  had  been  given  us 
and  the  extent  of  our  own  ignorance, 
step  by  step,  as  we  helped  contribute 
blindly  toward  the  creation  of  that 
tragedy.  The  result  of  wholesale  termi- 
nation of  investigative  reporting  would 
be,  domestically,  to  plunge  us  all  into  the 
same  dark  ignorance  over  our  own  public 
affairs  at  home,  be  It  in  the  Nation's 
capital  or  in  the  small  towns  and  villages 
across  this  country;  while  those  in  pow- 
er and  with  official  responsibilities  re- 
treated further  and  further  from  ac- 
countability; and  public  policies,  increas- 
ingly forged  by  a  few,  unknown  to  the 
many,  profoundly  shaped  and  deter- 
mined our  lives  at  home  and  shaded  the 
future  of  liberty  for  generations. 

As  long  as  newsmen  continue  to  go  to 
jail,  we  will  at  lesist  know  what  we  would 
have  lost  had  they  not  done  so.  At  the 
moment  they,  in  compliance  with  our 
failure  to  enact  anything  less  than  an 
absolute  privilege,  stop  going  to  jail — 
either  because  their  sources  no  longer 
exist  or  because  they  choose  the  law  over 
their  conscience — at  that  moment  we 
begin  to  ^escend  together  as  a  society 
into  the  vacuum  of  powerlessness  at 
home  to  match  the  powerlessness  we 
have  experienced  in  trjing  to  extricate 
ourselves  abroad. 

While  some  newsmen  might  comply 
with  the  mandates  of  the  law,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  many  others  will,  in  fact, 
go  to  jail.  The  canon  of  ethics  enacted 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Guild  in 
1934  reads  as  follows; 
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rhat  newspapermen  shall  refuse  to  reveal 
CO  ifldences  or  disclose  sources  of  confidential 
In  ormatlon  In  court  or  before  other  Judicial 
or  Investigatory  bodies,  and  that  the  news- 
pa  )erman'8  duty  to  keep  confidences  shall 
Ini  lude  those  he  shared  with  one  employer 
afi  er  he  has  changed  his  employment. 

rhe  final  remaining  alternative  Is  per- 
hj  ps  the  most  fearful  of  all.  It  is  that,  in 
aqy  event,  we  will  prove  not  to  care. 

TTPKS    or    INTOBMATION 

kt  is  necessary,  I  think,  that  we  all 
f  u  ly  understand  the  scope  of  the  kind  of 
pu  bile  information  we  are  talking  about 
wl  Ich  Is  at  stake  In  our  consideration  of 
le(  islatlve  remedies,  as  well  as  in  our  ap- 
pr  jciatlon  of  the  broeuler  social  implica- 
tlcns  which  would  result  from  our  fall- 
ur ;  to  enact  absolute  protection  of  con- 
flc  entlal  newsgatherlng  relatioiishlps 
ar  d  activities. 

rhe  following  summary,  compiled 
th:  tjugh  the  energetic  and  exhaustive  ef- 
foits  of  my  distinguished  colleague  in 
th !  other  body.  Senator  Alan  Cranston, 
is  worth  inserting  even  In  this  already 
ler  gthy  statement  at  this  point  because 
of  its  extreme  importance  and  direct 
beiring  on  these  questions.  Senator 
Cr  iNSTON,  who  has  sponsored  in  the  Sen- 
ate the  same  legislation  I  have  Intro- 
du  ;ed  in  the  House  in  behalf  of  an  ab- 
sol  ute  privilege,  has  compiled  the  inf or- 
mj  tion  in  an  effort  to  illustrate  the  kinds 
of  stories  investigative  reporters  write  or 
broadcast,  the  results  of  those  stories, 
ani  the  true  beneficiaries — the  public. 
Th  B  siunmary  follows : 

1  anE  Radio  In  Loe  Angeles,  explaining  that 
boi  h  their  news  and  editorial  departments 
rel  r  on  confidential  sources,  lists  some  re- 
cei  t  editorials  which  they  say  would  not  have 
ha]  ipened  without  a  confidential  tip  to  start 
wit  h.  These  editorials  Included  : 

I  XI  Illegal  appointment  to  the  City  Plan- 
nli  g  Commission. 

i  n  alleged  financial  flim-flam  behind  the 
Lo!  Angeles  Convention  Center. 

'  lie  details  of  a  land  swap  that  suggested 

f  Bcret  deal  between  city  hall  and  an  oil 
coi  ipany. 

"  he  unfair  and  Illegal  destruction  of  a 
pailc. 

7  he  exploitation  of  a  tribe  of  Indians  by 
son  le  Judges,  lawyers  and  a  major  bank. 

Ibe  parking  ticket  mess  that  Jails  Inno- 
cen  t  people  tn  Loe  Angeles. 

1  he  beating  up  of  a  student  editor  by  the 
UC  Jl  student  body  president. 

Ihe  threats  made  against  police  ofllcers 
by  I  \  group  of  professors. 

1  he  attempt  by  an  Assemblyman  to  create 
a    ;  lew    Assembly    district    for    one    of    h^a 


its  first  full  year  of  operation,  the  Boe- 
tonJ  Glohe'a  foiu^-man  investigative  team 
pul  llshed  reports  that  resvilted,  among  other 
thl:  Lgs.  In :  119  indictments  against  27  peo- 
ple, including  three  former  city  mayors  and 
a  cl  ty  auditor;  Passage  of  legislation  requir- 
ing the  State  Turnpike  Authority  to  put  all 
pro  ects  out  for  competitive  bidding;  A 
pro  M  of  scandalous  land  speculation  In  an- 
other Massachusetts  city  by  the  District 
Atti  imey's  offloe. 


NtiDsday  conducted  a  three-year  Investl- 
i  and  ezpoe^  of  secret  land  deals  in  east- 
Long  Island  which  led  to  a  series  of 
crlrtLnal  convictions,  discharges  and  reslg^a- 
tlor  s  among  public  and  political  officeholders 
In  1  be  area. 


The  recent  CBS  Special,  "The  Mexican 
Connection,"  revealed  narcotics  smuggling 
practices  which  enabled  the  government  to 
more  effectively  curtail  those  practices. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Two  reporters  and  a  photographer  for  the 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  exposed  collusion  be- 
tween police  and  numbers  racket  operators. 

•  •  •  •  • 
David  Bumham  of  the  New  York  Times 

exposed  widespread  police  corruption  In  that 
city  and  initiated  the  present  department- 
wide  cleansing  of  criminal  influences. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  newspaper  stories  that  produced  the 
clues  that  led  to  arrests  in  the  Yablonskl 
murder  case. 

•  *  •  •  • 
The  Riverside  (Calif.)  Presa-EnterpTise  won 

the  Pulitzer  Prize  a*  few  years  ago  when  it 
exposed  corruption  in  the  coiu^  in  connec- 
tion with  the  handling  of  property  and 
estates  of  a  local  Indian  tribe. 

•  •  •  •  • 
And  here  la  a  flve-year  record  of  revelations 

of  widespread  corruption  In  government  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  revelations  which,  in 
the  editors'  own  words,  "depended  heavily  on 
the  trust  placed  in  Times  reporters  by  hun- 
dreds of  news  sources": 

"In  1967,  an  investigation  of  a  proposed 
World  Trade  Center  on  Terminal  Island  led 
to  a  grand  Jury  inquiry  and  the  indictment 
of  four  commissioners. 

"In  1968.  an  investigation  of  the  Recrea- 
tion and  Parks  Commission  resulted  In  the 
indictment  and  conviction  of  a  commis- 
sioner. 

"In  1968,  an  investigation  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  District  led  to  the  indictment  of  two 
men  who  had  arranged  the  sale  of  surplus 
equipment  at  a  cut-rate  price. 

"In  1969,  an  investigation  disclosed  that  a 
Los  Angeles  city  planning  commissioner  and 
the  city  planning  director  had  Joined  a  group 
of  developers  and  had  bought  land  for  specu- 
lative purposes  on  the  site  of  a  proposed  air- 
port at  Palmdale. 

"In  1969,  an  Investigation  disclosed  Irregu- 
larities In  the  Beverly  Ridge  Estates  develop- 
ment financed  by  Teamster  Union  pension 
funds  In  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains. 

"In  1971.  an  investigation  disclosed  waste 
and  mismanagement  In  the  development  of 
the  Queen  Mary  as  a  maritime  museima. 

"And  last  June,  an  investigation  disclosed 
speculative  land  Investments  based  on  Inside 
information  by  Anahelm's  city  manager  and 
public  works  director  who  played  key  roles  In 
planning  public  works  that  boosted  the  value 
of  their  property." 

EJTECT     ON     SOtJRCIS 

Similarly,  it  is  vital  to  understand  the 
chilling  effect  on  the  ability  of  newsmen 
to  obtain  such  stories  which  is  already 
resulting  from  the  absence  of  any  guar- 
antee of  confidentiality. 

William  Thomas,  Editor  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times,  cited  just  one  such  instance 
in  a  recent  speech  reprinted  in  the  news- 
paper December  24,  1972: 

After  literally  years  of  trying  to  find  a 
businessman  willing  to  tell  In  detail  how  he 
did  business  with  a  public  agency,  we  per- 
suaded one  to  do  so  as  a  public  service. 
Anonymously,  of  course,  for  he  wanted  to 
continue  to  be  a  businessman. 

Two  weeks  ago.  long  after  this  story  was 
published,  he  called  me  and  asked  if  these 
stories  about  the  Judges  and  newsmen's 
sources  meant  he  faced  the  danger  of  retro- 
active identification.  He  was  serious,  and  he 
was  afraid. 

Do  you  think  this  respectable  man.  and 
others  like  him  and  others  not  so  respect- 
able, will  ever  tell  what  they  know  to  a  nevirs- 
paper  again?  And  If  they  don't,  do  you  think 


that  you  will  ever  hear  through  any  other 

avenue  what  It  Is  that  they  have  to  tell  you? 

•  •  •  •  » 

At  the  time  of  the  riots,  can  you  Imagine 
the  people  of  Watts  talking  frankly  with  ua 
about  their  troubles  with  the  police,  or  edu- 
cators talking  candidly  about  the  schools 
there,  to  mention  only  a  few,  If  they  knew 
we  might  be  forced  to  publicly  Identify 
them? 

The  following  example  was  cited  In  an 
article  by  Mark  R.  Arnold  carried  In  the 
National  Observer  of  December  30,  1972: 

CBS  wanted  to  interview  a  "cheating"  wel- 
fsu-e  mother  in  Atlanta  for  a  network  White 
Paper  on  public  assistance.  Producer  Ike 
Klelnerman  agreed  to  disguise  her  voice  and 
appearance.  But  the  woman,  fearing  prose- 
cution, demanded  a  pledge  that  the  network 
not  divulge  her  name  If  subpoenaed  to  do 
so.  Klelnerman  called  CBS'  legal  counsel  In 
New  York  and  was  told  the  network  couldn't 
guarantee  to  protect  the  woman's  Identity. 
The  interview  was  cancelled. 

As  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  reporter 
William  Jones  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
notes: 

Anonymity  is  essential.  It  Is  frequently  the 
first  question  asked  by  a  potential  confiden- 
tial source  In  the  first  telephone  conversa- 
tion. If  you  can't  guarantee  it  you  will  prob- 
ably never  hear  from  the  source  again. 

From  just  the  foregoing,  minor  sam- 
pling, it  takes  little  imagination  to  realize 
and  appreciate  that  the  variety  and  scope 
of  public  information  subject  to  loss  in  a 
climate  where  confidential  sources  can  no 
longer  be  protected  cuts  across  virtually 
every  other  interest  of  a  free  society,  in 
all  of  Its  activities,  and  in  which  the  need 
to  know  and  to  possess  this  kind  of  in- 
formation is  an  absolute  requirement  to 
remain  functioning  as  a  free  society. 

There  Is  no  way  selectively  to  qualify 
which  kinds  of  information  must  remain 
free  to  reach  the  public  under  pledges  of 
confidentiality,  and  which  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  In  order  to  serve  some  other 
public  purpose.  To  even  attempt  to  draw 
such  distinctions,  judicially  or  legisla- 
tively, is  to  bring  down  the  whole  struc- 
ture, which,  antithetically,  is  exactly 
what  the  phrase  "free  fiow  of  informa- 
tion" means,  and  what  It  is. 

It  is  for  this  same  reason  that  Harvard 
Law  Professor  Paul  Freund  was  moved  to 
observe  that:  "It  is  impossible  to  write  a 
qualified  newsman's  privilege.  Any  quali- 
fication creates  loopholes  which  will  de- 
stroy the  privilege." 

The  ambiguities  of  interpretation  and 
application  alone  would  prove  endless 
and  destroy  the  privilege. 

As  Senator  Cranston  noted  in  his  pre- 
vious testimony  before  the  subcommittee: 

A  pending  Senate  bill  would  deny  the  pro- 
tection In  cases  where  there  Is  "a  threat  to 
human  life"  .  .  .  But  what  constitutes  a 
threat  to  human  life?  Is  bad  meat  sold  to  the 
public  a  threat  to  human  life? 

The  erosion  alcHie  of  successive  Judi- 
cial interpretations  would  prove  suffi- 
cient to  erase  the  meaning  of  any  privi- 
lege. 

It  was  stated  well,  I  think,  by  Justice 
Douglas  in  his  dissent  In  the  Branzburg- 
Caldwell  decision: 

Sooner  or  later  any  test  which  provides 
less  than  blanket  protection  to  beliefs  and 
associations  will  be  twisted  and  relaxed  so 
as  to  provide  virtually  no  protection  at  all. 
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As  Justice  Holmes  noted  in  Abrams  v.  United 
States,  such  was  the  fate  of  the  "clear  and 
present  danger"  test  which  he  had  coined  in 
Schenck  v.  United  States.  Eventually,  that 
formula  was  so  watered  down  that  the  danger 
bad  to  be  neither  clear  nor  present  but 
merely  "not  Improbable". 

Given  all  this,  one  might  still  not  press 
the  case  for  enactment  of  an  absolute 
privilege  if  it  could  be  convincingly 
shown  that  some  equivalent  gain  in  some 
other  aspect  of  the  public  good  might  be 
served  through  compelling  newsmen  to 
reveal  their  confidential  sources  of  In- 
formation and  newsgatherlng  activities. 

But  it  has  yet  to  be  shown  what  other 
right  might  be  protected,  or  what  public 
gain  might  be  achieved,  that  would  not 
also  disappear  in  proportion  to  the  speed 
which  news  sources  disappeared  under 
threat  of  exposure  and  as  the  press 
ceased  to  have  access  to  them. 

It  Is  important  to  note  at  this  point 
that  the  effect  of  eliminating  the  confi- 
dentiality of  sources  on  the  ability  to 
procure  information  has  not  been  seri- 
ously contested,  and  was  not  contested 
In  the  Caldwell  or  Branzburg  cases.  The 
Government  has  not  argued  that  the 
imminence  of  sources  drying  up  claimed 
by  the  news  profession  is  erroneous. 
There  is  no  contention  this  will  not  oc- 
cur or  is  not  occurring.  Rather,  the  Gov- 
ernment in  these  cases  has,  in  effect, 
merely  asserted  it  wants  the  information, 
anyway,  so  long  as  it  is  available,  how- 
ever short  a  time  that  may  be,  simply 
because  it  is  entitled  to  it.  It  is  further 
content  to  rest  on  the  simple  insistence 
that  newsmen,  like  other  citizens,  are 
required  to  provide  information  on  crimi- 
nal misdeeds  before  Federal  grand  juries 
just  like  other  citizens,  the  view  also 
preferred  by  the  majority  of  the  Court. 

The  public  policy  implications  of  the 
Government's  position — and  of  the  opin- 
ion of  Justice  White,  in  writing  for  the 
majority — defy  comprehension.  For  the 
limited  period  of  time  in  which  the  pros- 
ecution of  some  offenders  might  be  en- 
hanced through  the  forced  testimony  of 
newsmen  before  that  value  disappears  as 
the  newsman's  confidential  sources  dis- 
appear, we  are  asked  to  permanently 
give  up  the  value  to  society  as  a  whole 
that  comes  from  the  free  flow  of  infor- 
mation. In  the  end,  we  are  left  with 
neither  the  benefit  of  the  confidential 
news  sources  we  force  reporters  to  Iden- 
tify, nor  the  news  stories  which  previ- 
ously would  have  resulted  by  permitting 
that  relationship  of  confidentiality  to 
continue. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  if  confidential 
news  sources  dry  up,  newsmen  no  longer 
have  either  the  investigative  brand  of 
reporting  which  contributes  so  basically 
to  a  free  society,  nor  the  testimony  to 
contribute  to  grand  juries  which  resulted 
from  their  reliance  on  confidential  rela- 
tion-ships. Law  enforcement  Is  no  longer 
enhanced — and  a  vital  component  of 
public  knowledge  and  dialog  Is  obliter- 
ated. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

The  Inescapable  conclusions  at  this 
point  is  that  both  the  objective  of  law 
enforcement  and  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving a  free  flow  of  information  to  the 
public  are  no  longer  met  and  that  we 
are  poorer  on  all  counts  than  had  we 


preserved  the  confidentiality  of  news 
sources.  For  presumably,  even  prosecu- 
tors, police  departments,  grand  juries 
and  judges,  as  part  of  the  public,  need 
to  know  and  remain  aware  of  those 
cross-currents  of  information  and  dis- 
course affecting  all  aspects  of  the  public 
life  of  the  community  which  it  Is  the 
peculiar  function  of  investigative  re- 
porting, based  on  use  of  confidential 
sources  and  independent  newsgatherlng 
activity,  to  provide.  It  is  to  the  advantage 
of  law  enforcement  officials,  also,  to  re- 
matQ  free  to  read  newspaper  articles 
describing  the  inner  workings,  motiva- 
tions, plans,  and  personalities  associated 
with,  for  example,  the  Black  Panthers. 

Absent  the  general  flow  of  such  infor- 
mation to  them  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
public,  can  it  be  seriously  suggested  that 
the  overall  competence  and  ability  of  law 
enforcement  is  anything  but  diminished 
by  lack  of  such  regular  knowledge?  Can 
it  be  seriously  maintained  that  a  random 
use  of  reporters'  testimony  in  a  given 
case,  or  a  dozen  cases,  prior  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  reporting  based  on  pledges 
of  confidentiality,  could  ever  be  weighed 
favorably  against  the  general  loss  of  all 
those  various  kinds  of  information  wtiich 
perhaps  led  in  the  first  place  to  the  very 
case  in  which  the  newsman's  testimony 
was  compelled,  and  to  scores  of  others 
where  it  was  not? 

As  Senator  Cranston  persuasively  ob- 
served : 

Once  you  make  an  exception  (to  tht  s.-ivi- 
lege),  say  an  exception  for  murder,  then  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  any  Informant  hav- 
ing Information  about  a  murder  will  talk  to 
a  newsman — or  to  anyone  else — If  that  In- 
formant wants  to  remain  anonymous. 

But  if  the  protection  of  anonymity  is  ab- 
solute, then  i>eople  who  have  confidential 
information  about  a  murder  will  continue 
to  come  forward  and  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide useful  Information  leading  to  the  prose- 
cution and  conviction  of  murderers. 

Again,  one  has  only  to  review  the  scope 
and  variety  of  the  kinds  of  investigative 
stories  which  regiilarly  appear  exposing 
illegality,  corruption  and  criminal  WTong- 
doing  in  places  both  high  and  low,  in  the 
variety  of  our  institutions,  public  and 
private,  and  affecting  society  across  the 
board  in  relation  to  almost  any  pursuit, 
to  appreciate  the  quite  ijossibly  irre- 
placeable aid  to  law  enforcement  pro- 
vided by  a  free  and  unfettered  press.  To 
restrict  this  fiow  of  information  would 
be  to  leave  law  enforcement  officials  no 
less  than  the  rest  of  us  increasingly  ig- 
norant and  uninformed  about  what  is 
taking  place  in  society  and  in  our  com- 
munities and,  specifically,  ignorant  of 
the  wide  range  of  illegal  sw:tivities  regu- 
larly brought  to  our  attention  not  by 
police  departments  in  the  first  instance, 
but  by  the  press. 

To  obliterate  this  irreplaceable  aid  to 
the  general  objectives  of  law  enforcement 
in  order  to  secure,  for  a  short  time,  ran- 
dom testimony  from  newsmen  in  a  few 
isolated  cases,  would  be  a  loss  to  law  en- 
forcement in  general  for  which  it  would 
appear  impossible  to  compensate. 

We  cannot,  quite  obviously,  predict  the 
full  effect  of  a  failure  by  the  Congress 
to  act,  or  of  the  enactment  of  a  merely 
qualified  statute  which  would,  in  its  ef- 
fect on  confidentiality  of  sources,  be 
equivalent  to  inaction.  But  we  know  the 


effect  can  be  nothing  other  than  great 
and,  most  importantly,  that  if  we  wait 
to  act  imtil  the  pall  is  upon  us  and  the 
damage  done,  some  portion  of  our  loss 
will  prove  irretrievable,  and  for  possibly 
a  very  long  or  permanent  length  of  time. 

As  Justices  Stewart,  Brennan,  and 
Marshall  noted  in  their  dissent : 

The  deterrence  may  not  occur  In  every  con- 
fidential relationship  between  a  reporter  and 
his  source.  But  it  will  certainly  occur  In  cer- 
tain types  of  relationships  Involving  sensi- 
tive and  controversial  matters.  And  such  re- 
lationships are  vital  to  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation. 

To  require  any  greater  burden  of  proof  Is 
to  shirk  our  duty  to  protect  values  securely 
embedded  in  the  Constitution.  We  cannot 
await  an  unequivocal — and  therefore  unat- 
tainable— imprimatur  from  empirical  studies. 
We  can  and  must  accept  the  evidence  de- 
veloped in  the  record,  and  elsewhere,  that 
overwhelmingly  supports  the  premise  that 
deterrence  will  occur  toith  regularity  in  im- 
portant types  of  neussgathering  relationships. 

Thus,  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
when  neither  the  reporter  nor  his  source  can 
rely  on  the  shield  of  confidentiality  against 
unrestrained  use  of  the  grand  Jury's  subpoena 
power,  valuable  information  will  not  he  pub- 
lished and  the  public  dialogue  will  inevitably 
be  impoverished.  (Italic  supplied  in  all  cases.)     i 

Despite  these  findings,  it  is  nonetheless 
argued  by  some,  apparently  with  serious- 
ness, that,  even  so,  reporters  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  testify  simply  to  make  them 
subject  In  this  Instance  to  the  same  re- 
quirements imposed  on  all  citizens.  Some, 
perhaps  understandably,  might  find  a 
sort  of  perverse.  Puritan,  or  even  political 
satisfaction  merely  in  insisting  that  re- 
porters be  made  to  behave  just  like 
everybody  else,  and  regardless  of  the 
broader  social  consequences  that  might 
result  from  a  sharp  diminution  of  the 
free  flow  of  information  to  the  public.  I 
suggest  we  cannot  afford  the  indulgence 
of  such  feeUngs  if  we  find  any  serious 
merit  in  the  preservation  of  a  free  and 
democratic  society. 

There  are  others  who  make  this  same 
argument,  minus  such  perverse  motives, 
and  who  genuinely  find  it  objectionable 
to  permit  an  exemption  for  confidential- 
ity of  sources.  They  note  that  the  right 
to  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  "absolute" 
and  properly  note  the  requirements  of 
balancing  confiicting  rights.  This  in 
essence  is  what  the  majority  of  the  Court 
in  Branzburg  held  when  it  stated : 

The  public  has  a  right  to  ever>-  man's 
evidence. 

GRAND  jraiES 

But  if  freedom  of  the  press  is  not  an 
absolute,  in  conflict  with  other  rights 
held  by  the  people,  neither,  as  Justices 
Stewart.  Brennan.  and  Marshall  pointed 
out.  is  the  power  of  the  public,  through 
the  grand  jur>'.  absolute  to  compel,  "every 
man's  evidence."  As  they  stated  it: 

Yet  the  longstanding  rule  making  every 
persons  evidence  available  to  the  grand  jury 
is  not  absolute.  The  rule  has  been  limited  bv 
the  Fifth  Amendment,  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment, and  the  evidentiary  privileges  of  the 
common  law.  So  it  was  that  In  Blair,  after 
recognizing  that  the  right  against  compul- 
SDry  self-incrimination  prohibited  certain  In- 
quiries, the  Court  noted  that  "some  con- 
fidential matters  are  shielded  from  considera- 
tions of  policy,  and  perhaps  in  other  cases 
for  special  reasons  a  teitness  may  be  excused 
from  telling  all  he  knows.  (Italics  supplied.) 
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This  Coxirt  has  erected  such  safeguards 
nben  government,  by  legislative  Investlga- 
t  on  or  other  investigative  means,  has  at- 
timpted  to  pierce  the  shield  of  privacy  in- 
herent In  freedom  of  association. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Similarly,  the  assoclatlonal  rights  of  prl- 
vite  Individuals,  which  have  been  the  prime 
fi  k:us  of  our  F>lrst  Amendment  decisions  In 
tke  Investigative  sphere,  are  hardly  more 
li  aportant  than  the  Plrst  Amendment  rights 
o '  mass  circulation  newspapers  and  elec- 
t  onlc  media  to  disseminate  Ideas  and  infor- 
D  latlon,  and  of  the  general  public  to  receive 
t  lem. 

Moreover,  as  the  majority  opinion  Itself 
noted: 

The  public  through  Its  elected  and  ap- 
p  >lnted  law  enforcement  olHcers  regularly 
u  tUlzes  Informers,  and  In  proper  clrcum- 
S'  ances  may  assert  a  privilege  against  dls- 
c  oelng  the  Identity  of  these  Informers. 

The  distinction  the  majority  finds  be- 
t  veen  the  protection  of  the  conflden- 
t  ality  of  poline  informers,  apart  from 
t  le  fact  it  is  only  a  qualified  and  discre- 
te onary  privilege,  and  between  the  pro- 
t  iction  of  confidential  news  sources,  is 
t  lat — 

The  purpose  of  the  privilege  (for  police 
li  formers)  Is  the  furtherance  of  the  public 
li  terest  In  effective  law  enforcement.  The 
p  -Ivllege  recognizes  the  obligation  of  citizens 
t<  I  communicate  their  knowledge  of  the  com- 
n  Isslon  of  crimes  to  law  enforcement  offl- 
c:  Eds  and,  by  preserving  their  anonymity,  en- 
c<  lurages  them  to  perform  that  obligation. 
(  ioviaro  V.  United  States,  1957) 

And: 

There  Is  little  before  us  Indicating  that 
li  f ormants  whose  Interest  In  avoiding  ex- 
p  )eure  is  that  It  may  threaten  Job  security, 
personal  safety,  or  peace  of  mind,  would  In 
f)  ct  be  In  a  worse  position,  or  would  think 
tl  ley  would  be.  If  they  risked  placing  their 
ti  ust  In  public  officials  as  well  as  reporters. 

V  e  doubt  If  the  Informer  who  prefers  anony- 
n  Ity  but  Is  sincerely  Interested  In  fumlsh« 
li  g  evidence  of  crime  will  always  or  very 
o:  ten  be  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  dealing 
with  those  public  authorities  characterls- 
tl  :ally  charged  with  the  duty  to  protect  the 
p  ibllc   Interest   as   well   as   his. 

I  wish  I  could  find  this  view  anything 
0  her  than  naive  and  insensitive  to  the 
riialities  of  our  society  as  its  exists  and 
t(i  how  the  press  actually  functions  in  a 
f ]  ee  society,  because  it  is  frightening,  at 
1<  ast  to  me,  that  this  naivete  could  exist 
0  1  the  level  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
X  nited  States.  I  confess  to  reacting  with 
a  sort  of  freedom  of  speechlessness  to  the 

V  ew  enunciated. 

Of  course,  one  would  always  prefer  to 
liiagine,  as  the  Court  does.- our  public 
0  Bcials  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
c;  Lst  In  a  role  as  sensitive  protector  of  the 
fi  ite  of  confidential  sources  of  wrong- 
d  )Lag,  fully  as  able  as  the  press  to  safe- 
g  lard  them  and,  also,  as  elected  or  ap- 
p  >inted  officials,  able  to  act  as  the  true 
a  rents  of  the  public  in  determining  the 
b  dance  that  ought  to  exist  in  any  given 
ii  stance  between  the  right  of  the  pub- 
11:  to  depend  on  confidential  Informa- 
tim  from  Informants  for  its  flow  of  in- 
f <  rmation  and  the  other  rights  of  society 
a  ;alnst  which  that  right  is  to  be  bal- 
a  iced. 

But  what  of  the  example  of.  let  us  say, 
tl  le  young  patrolman  with  knowledge  of 
w  Idespread  corruption  In  his  precinct  or 


department  and  who,  being  fearful  for 
his  job  and  possibly  for  his  life,  turns  to 
a  newspaper  reporter  to  make  that  cor- 
ruption known  in  return  for  a  pledge  of 
anonymity?  How  many  articles  have  we 
all  read  by  investigative  reporters  ex- 
posing burglary  rings  operating  in  some 
of  our  major  metropolitan  poUce  depart- 
ments, or  large-scale  pay-offs  reaching 
even  to  higher  ups  in  the  police  depart- 
ment, or  into  a  district  attorneys  office, 
or  a  mayor's  office?  If  we  are  that  patrol- 
man, imcertain  of  the  honesty  perhaps 
even  of  his  superiors,  and  certain  of  re- 
taliation by  other  officers,  perhaps  some 
not  even  known  to  him,  to  whom  does  he 
carry  his  story,  knowing  that  in  safety 
and  anonymity,  he  can  make  the  exist- 
ence of  this  corruption  known  to  the 
public? 

I  am  afraid  he  does  not,  in  Justice 
White's  antiseptic  view,  "risk  placing  his 
trust  in  public  officials"  of  whose  hon- 
esty he  may  be  gravely  apprehensive.  He 
goes  to  the  press.  At  least,  he  does  so  now. 
In  the  absence  of  the  press,  I  think  he 
goes  to  no  one. 

This  is  the  second  aspect  in  which  the 
free  flow  of  information  provided  by  the 
press  serves  law  enforcement,  I  think — 
as  a  check  and  balance  within  our  society 
against  the  abuses  by  law  enforcement 
officials  themselves  and  by  others  holding 
public  trust. 

It  cannot  be  thought  that  the  public 
administration  of  justice  would  have 
been  served  had  not  sources  within  police 
departments  over  the  years,  imder  a 
pledge  of  confldentiality,  provided  the 
basic  information  by  which  newspapers 
have  exposed  widespread  corruption  in 
major  metropolitan  departments  with  all 
to  frequent  and  frightening  regularity. 

The  effect  achieved  by  those  who  would 
have  us  cease  to  guarantee  the  con- 
fldentiality of  sources  of  news  would  be 
to  terminate  also  that  check  and  balance 
on  the  administration  of  justice,  when 
there  Is  every  evidence  we  need  desper- 
ately to  preserve  it. 

Moreover,  either  in  law  or  in  practice, 
we  have  recognized  for  good  reason  and 
sound  purposes  of  public  policy  other 
exceptions  to  the  rule  that — 

The  public  has  a  right  to  every  man's 
evidence. 

And  despite  an  overriding  and  com- 
pelling public  need  that  demonstrably 
and  unquestionably  justfles  compulsion 
of  citizens  in  other  ways,  if  considered 
only  in  a  limited  context,  we  have  none- 
theless recognized  the  value  of  exemp- 
tions to  otherwise-universal  require- 
ments of  the  law. 

Thus,  considered  alone  and  only  in  its 
own  context,  the  public  indeed  superfi- 
cially might  appear  to  have  an  overriding 
need  and  right  to  certain  information 
which  may  be  in  the  possession  of  news- 
men. 

Yet,  to  take  an  example  of  a  completely 
different  context,  perhaps  no  greater 
need  or  national  Interest  existed  in  World 
War  II  than  to  compel  every  able-bodied 
man  to  come  to  the  defense  of  the  coun- 
try, under  mortal  attack.  Even  in  that 
critical  hour,  however,  when  the  Nation 
labored  for  its  very  existence,  we  recog- 
nized the  validity  and  Importance  of  an 
exemption  from  combat  for  conscientious 


objectors — an  exemption  provided  not  so 
much  for  their  benefit  as  for  the  im- 
portance in  a  larger  way  to  our  o\m 
society,  even  under  attack,  of  preserving 
and  respecting  the  quality  of  individual 
conscience  and  the  broader  substance  of 
Uberty. 

Surely,  in  some  cases,  it  might  be  said 
an  overriding  public  Interest  would 
justify  compelling  a  wife  to  testify 
against  her  husband,  a  priest  against  the 
penitent,  the  lawyer  against  his  client, 
the  doctor  against  his  patient,  or  the  de- 
fendant against  himself — and  I  note  that 
the  Supreme  Court  is  at  least  remaining 
consistent  by  its  issuance  of  the  revised 
rules  governing  Federal  courtroom  pro- 
cedure in  which  some  of  these  ancient 
privileges  also  appear  destined  to  be 
wiped  away  unless  Congress  acts.  These 
privileges  may  have  been  variously 
founded  and  thereby  variously  applied. 
But  there  is  no  question  but  that  there 
is  attached  to  these  relationships  a  spe- 
cial character  even  within  the  function- 
ing of  the  processes  of  justice,  to  one  de- 
gree or  another,  ranging  from  the  ab- 
solute mandated  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  dispensation  merely  observed  in  usual 
practice.  The  point  remains  that,  how- 
ever founded,  and  with  whatever  degree 
of  observance,  we  recognize  in  principle 
the  value  and  importance  to  society  of 
certain  exemptions  for  the  benefit  of 
other  and  broader  social  values.  They  in- 
volve the  very  texture  and  fabric  of  the 
kind  of  society  to  which  we  aspire  and 
presume,  and  we  weigh  these  considera- 
tions apart  from  the  immediately  press- 
ing requirements  of  law  enforcement  or 
judicial  process. 

Certainly  the  public  interest  in  pre- 
serving the  free  flow  of  information  is  of 
sufficient  importance  to  place  a  privilege 
involving  the  confidentiality  of  news- 
gathering  and  sources  of  information 
into  this  category.  Neither  Is  the  concern 
insubstantial  in  contemplating  the  effect 
on  society  and  on  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation by  futilely  attempting  to  use 
the  law  to  compel  a  regular  violation  of 
the  professional  canon  of  ethics  and  the 
individual  conscience  of  newsmen,  on  a 
wholesale  basis,  in  order  to  serve  an  al- 
together new  function  for  the  purposes 
of  law  enforcement,  which  until  1960  did 
not  seem  to  be  required  to  fulfill  its  ob- 
jectives. To  use  the  machinery  of  the 
judicial  and  law  enforcement  processes 
now  in  these  new  and  uncharted  direc- 
tions, impinging  on  the  functioning  of 
confidential  newsgathering  relationships 
and  activities,  is  to  inject  into  our  society 
a  requirement  at  odds  with  newsmen's 
conscience,  pitting  that  exercise  of  con- 
science by  newsmen  against  the  require- 
ments and  power  of  law  and  government, 
with  no  rational  expectation  of  public 
gain  and  with  the  certainty  of  immeas- 
urable public  loss. 

.if  it  is  said  that  law  enforcement  will 
crumble  imless  we  compel  newsmen  to 
violate  their  conscience  by  providing  in- 
formation sought  by  the  state,  it  was  also 
maintained  during  World  War  n  that 
this  coimtry  would  succumb  unless  con- 
scientious objectors  were  made  to  fight. 
But  we  did  come  to  recognize  the  genu- 
ine demands  of  conscience  of  certain  ob- 
jectors. The  coimtry  did  not  succumb. 
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Neither  will  law  enforcement  in  our 
country  crumble  if  it  carmot  have  access 
,  to  confidential  newsgathering  informa- 
tion on  a  scale  it  has  never  either  re- 
quired or  had  in  the  past,  or  imless  it  can 
routinely  jail  reporters  who,  by  reason 
of  their  canon  of  ethics  and  as  an  act 
of  conscience  exercised  on  behalf,  not  of 
themselves,  but  of  the  public,  refuse  to 
betray  their  sources  of  information  or 
the  integrity  of  their  function  as  news- 
men. 

There  are  two  remaining  areas  in  con- 
sidering an  absolute  privilege  which 
trouble  even  some  sympathetic  with  the 
purposes  of  such  a  statute,  and  these  in- 
volve the  impact  on  the  laws  of  libel  and 
on  the  rights  of  criminal  defendants. 

AREA    OF    LIBEL 

Considering  the  area  of  libel  first,  I 
think  we  need  to  separate  in  our  con- 
sideration those  libel  actions  arising  out 
of  cases  involving  nonpublic  figures  from 
those  arising  out  of  cases  Involving  pub- 
lic figures,  and  where  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  New  York  Times  against  Sul- 
livan stretched  the  permissible  limits  of 
published  comment  involving  public  fig- 
ures and  correspondingly  laid  down  a  re- 
quirement that  "actual  malice"  be  proven 
by  the  plaintiff  as  the  requirement  for 
a  favorable  verdict. 

It  seems  to  me  in  the  first  instance 
that  the  question  involving  the  proposed 
privilege  does  not  arise,  or,  if  it  arises, 
that  it  does  so  to  the  detriment  of  the 
newsman  who  might  find  himself  the 
defendant  in  a  libel  action  brought  by  a 
nonpublic  flgure  and  where  the  tests  of 
Sullivan  are  inapplicable.  Where  his  de- 
fense still  rests  with  a  showing  he  acted 
truthfully,  with  good  motives  and  for 
justifiable  ends,  the  reliance  his  defense 
may  need  to  place  on  confidential  sources 
remains  a  matter  for  his  own  conscience 
and  possibly  his  instinct  for  a  favorable 
defense  verdict. 

In  the  cases  to  which  New  York  Times 
against  Sullivan  would  be  applicable, 
however  the  example  is  raised  In  which 
a  public  figure  Is  burdened  as  a  plaintiff 
by  the  necessity  of  demonstrating  actual 
malice  by  a  newsman,  and  that  the  only 
means  of  proving  that  actual  malice  may 
be  to  require  the  disclosure  of  confiden- 
tial sources  and/or  to  subpena  news- 
gathering  materials.  The  issue  was  di- 
rectly raised  most  recently  in  Cervantes 
V.  TiTTie.  Inc.,  464  F.  2d  986  (8th  Cir.  1972, 
cert.  den.  Jan.  15,  1973.)  The  point  is 
made  that  it  might  be  extremely  difficult 
for  a  plaintiff  to  obtain  a  favorable  ver- 
dict in  the  absence  of  an  ability  to  compel 
disclosure.  In  some  cases,  this  might  be 
true. 

Yet  I  think  It  is  important  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  basic  fact  that  the  very  pur- 
pose In  Sullivan  Intended  by  the  Court 
was  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  public 
figures  to  obtain  relief,  the  justification 
being  the  regarding  those  who,  by  virtue 
of  being  public  figures  and  willingly  ac- 
cepting the  burdens  of  office  or  other 
social  responsibility,  function  in  a  demo- 
cratic dimension  which  requires  greater 
subjection  to  the  vagaries  of  exposure, 
speculation,  commentary,  and  public 
judgment. 
Those  who  feel  enactment  of  an  ab- 


solute, unqualified  privilege  for  news- 
men would  place  an  impossible  or  unfair 
burden  on  plaintiffs  in  the  Sullivan-type 
case  overlook  the  present  state  of  the 
law  in  such  libel  actions  involving  news- 
men. That  state  is  ambiguous  at  best. 
But  under  the  ruling  in  Cervantes,  It  Is 
clear  that  even  at  present  and  without 
the  proposed  absolute,  unqualified  shield 
bill  that  a  plaintiff  does  not  necessarily 
have  a  right  to  obtain  confidential  In- 
formation from  the  newsman  against 
whom  the  suit  is  brought  in  an  effort  to 
meet  his  burden  of  showing  actual  malice 
unless  he  can  make  "a  concrete  demon- 
stration that  the  Identity  of  defense  news 
sources  will  lead  to  persuasive  evidence 
on  the  issue  of  malice." 
The  reasoning  of  the  Court  was  that — 
To  compel  a  newsman  to  breach  a  confiden- 
tial relationship  merely  because  a  libel  suit 
has  been  filed  against  him  would  seem  In- 
evitably to  lead  to  an  excessive  restraint  on 
the  scope  of  legitimate  newsgathering 
activity. 

However  much  the  plight  of  public 
figures  might  arouse  the  empathy,  sen- 
sitive concern  and  sympathetic  regard 
of  those  of  us  who  are  Congressmen,  the 
concern  expressed  in  this  area  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  have  such  validity  as  to 
overweigh,  either  in  scale  or  principle, 
the  compelling  need  to  preserve  the  pub- 
lic's right  to  the  free  fiow  of  informa- 
tion and  which  requires  enactment  of  an 
absolute  privilege. 

I  suggest,  in  fact,  that  much  of  the 
concern  over  enacting  an  absolute  and 
unqualified  shield  law  which  does  not 
carry  an  exception  for  the  libel  area 
really  refiects  a  concern  with  the  conse- 
quences of  the  various  court  decisions 
in  Sullivan  and  in  Cervantes,  together 
with  perhaps  a  lack  of  appreciation  also 
of  the  current  state  of  Ubel  law,  which 
well  insulates  under  Cervantes  the  news- 
man from  whom  information  would  be 
compelled:  for  the  burden  the  plaintiff 
must  meet  under  Cervantes  in  the  ef- 
fort to  compel  such  disclosure  Is  really 
as  difficult  and  arduous  as  the  need  to 
show  actual  malice  in  that  he  must  first 
show  by  substantial  evidence  that — 

There  are  strong  reasons  to  doubt  the 
veracity  of  the  (undisclosed)  defense  In- 
formant or  the  accuracy  of  bis  reports."  464 
F2d  at  994. 

We  ought  not  to  use  this  legislation 
as  the  vehicle  to  respond  to  our  concern, 
if  it  exists,  with  the  complex  issues 
growing  out  of  the  specific  decisions 
reached  by  the  courts  in  the  libel  area 
where  newsmen  are  involved.  It  seems 
well  agreed  among  legal  experts  on  libel 
that  if  we  do  not  Include  a  provision 
dealing  with  libel  In  this  bill,  the  present 
libel  laws  as  interpreted  and  applied  still 
pertain  and  the  newsman  still  must  an- 
swer to  the  suit  brought  alleging  libel, 
and  the  current  court  findings  applica- 
ble to  disclosure  still  apply.  Congress 
ought  particularly  to  be  wary  of  includ- 
ing language  which  could  have  the  «f- 
fect  of  making  confidential  sources  even 
more  open  to  compelled  disclosure  than 
the  courts  presently  would  do  in  light  of 
the  constitutionally  protected  function 
attached  to  newsgathering.  Our  intru- 
sion In  this  area  at  all  would  very  Ukely, 


in  my  judgment,  have  that  effect,  and 
I  would  think  that  would  not  be  our 
Intent. 

If  it  is  correct,  as  many  maintain,  that 
the  definition  of  public  figure  is  now  so 
broad  as  to  include  just  about  anyone 
whose  name  appears  in  print,  the  rem- 
edy, I  suggest,  lies  in  altering  the  laws 
dealing  with  libel  or  by  some  action, 
through  changing  the  burden  or  stand- 
ards of  proof  re^uired  or  other  mep"s, 
narrow  the  applicability  of  the  SuUlv..-a 
tests  to  those  who  legitimately  ought  to 
have  to  make  a  greater  showing  by  virtue 
of  being  public  figures  In  the  genuine  and 
originally  intended  sense. 

To  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question, 
instead,  in  this  legislation,  designed  to 
respond  to  a  particular  problem,  and  de- 
signed to  preserve  the  ability  of  the  press 
to  provide  a  free  fiow  of  information  to 
the  public,  would  be  eis  undesirable  as  it 
would  unwieldy,  very  likely  defeating  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  itself. 

For  to  grant  an  exemption  In  this  bill 
for  cases  of  libel  would  do  far  greater 
damage  even  than  the  fact  It  would,  for 
the  first  time,  and  again  with  all  the 
force  of  statute,  lay  down  a  requirement 
tliat  confidential  sources  be  disclosed 
more  absolute  and  unrecognizant  of  the 
newsgathering  function  to  be  protected 
than  even  the  court  in  Cervantes  has 
done. 

It  would,  in  addition  and  Instead,  in- 
vite any  public  figure  embarrassed  by  an 
expose,  perhaps,  of  his  official  conduct 
and  anxious  to  find  out  who  provided  the 
information  exposing  him.  to  simply 
bring  a  libel  suit  and  thereupon  demand 
the  Identity  of  the  confidential  source. 
Thus  sm  exception  for  the  libel  area  per- 
haps more  than  in  any  other  area  in 
which  exceptions  are  proposed  would  ef- 
fectively wipe  out.  with  the  broadest  pos- 
sible stroke,  the  meaning  of  any  legisla- 
tion. It  would  destroy — not  preserve — 
the  confldentiality  of  newsgathering  re- 
lationships as  would  nothing  else.  Its  Im- 
pact would  be  more  adverse  than  Branz- 
burg.  It  would  go  further  than  Congress 
has  ever  gone  and  In  a  negative  way.  Be- 
cause, as  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit  recognized  in  Baker 
against  F  &  F  Investment,  supra,  in  deny- 
ing a  motion  to  compel  disclosure  by  a 
journalist  in  a  civil  action,  an  absolute 
positive  requirement  of  disclosure  does 
not  presently  exist  In  Federal  law.  With 
the  enactment  of  an  exception  in  this 
legislation  for  such  civil  areas,  in  my 
judgment,  such  a  positive  requirement 
would,  for  the  first  time,  then  exist. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  what  even  those 
concerned  with  the  impact  on  libel  cases 
intend.  But  I  believe  that  would  be  the 
result  of  making  such  an  exception. 

Moreover,  grave  doubt  as  to  constitu- 
tionality would  exist,  I  believe,  were  the 
Congress  to  compel  disclosure  in  any 
qualifications  it  included  in  ways  beyond 
what  the  courts  have  already  held  might 
be  compelled  by  virtue  of  the  first 
amendment  nature  that  attaches  to 
newsgathering  and  which  affords  It  spe- 
cial protection,  including,  tis  Indicated  in 
Cervantes,  protection  under  some  cir- 
cumstances for  confidentiality. 
Congress,  therefore,  confronts  complex 
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CO  istltutional  questions  wherever  it 
mJ  {ht  seek  to  limit  tiie  shield  or  spe- 
cil  cally  delineate  exceptions.  They  are 
qu  istlons,  in  my  Judgment,  Congress 
ne  id  not  confront,  and  ought  not  to  con- 
fr(  nt,  in  this  legislation.  What  it  ought 
to  confront  is  the  clear  constitutional 
su  tability,  as  the  majority  found  it  to 
ex  st  In  Branzburg,  to  enact  a  shield  law 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  free 
fio  w  of  information. 

:  would  urge  that  we  are  better  on  all 
griunds  to  adhere  to  the  simplest  bill 
po;slble  if  It  is  to  meet  the  objectives 
wl  Ich  with  the  variety  of  contemplations 
Gu  !h  consideration  provokes  which  do 
noD  try  to  deal  in  this  bill  with  the 
va  "lety  of  contemplations  such  consider- 
at  on  provokes  which  do  not  need  to  be 
de  ilt  with  In  existing  practice  or  law  and 
w<  uld  remain  unaffected,  or  because  the 
aF  prehensions  which  provoke  some  of 
th;  proposed  apprehensions  are  un- 
f 0  mded  in  law  or  fact. 

Vnother  major  area,  however,  needs  to 
be  discussed. 

IMPACT  ON  DEFENDANTS 

The  rights  of  defendants  and  hypo- 
th  itical  negation  of  them  asserted  by 
sone  persons  who.  I  believe,  misjudge 
th !  meaning  and  effect  of  the  proposed 
ab  »}lute  shield  bill,  nevertheless  troubles 
mi  Jiy  and  perhaps  some  liberals  the 
mi  ist. 

n  the  hypothetical  extreme  used  to 
nil  istrate,  an  innocent  man  is  about  to 
be  convicted  of  murder  and  sentenced  to 
deith  and  actually  executed.  Only  forc- 
ini ;  a  newsman  to  reveal  confidential 
so  irces  and/or  producing  confidential 
ne  B7sgathering  materials  can  save  him. 
Ei  actment  of  an  absolute  privilege,  ergo, 
w(  uld  doom  the  Innocent  man  to  death. 

!t  seems  to  me  there  are  several  re- 
as  luring  answers  to  this. 

Dne  is  that  it  stretches  the  imagina- 
tic  n,  I  think,  almost  to  the  breaking 
po  nt  to  conceive  of  a  newsman  so  con- 
sc:  entious  and  dedicated  to  the  ethics  of 
hi  profession  and  the  society  he  serves 
th  it  he  will,  in  one  instance,  go  to  jail 
ra  her  than  betray  his  oath  of  confi- 
de itiallty  to  a  news  source;  but  who,  in 
th  i  hypothetical  example,  is  suddenly  so 
absent  of  conscience  that  he  will  know- 
in  [ly  allow  an  innocent  man  to  die  rather 
th  in  voluntarily,  having  weighed  the 
re  pective  rights  of  all  concerned,  make 
In  ormation  available  that  will  spare  our 
hypothetical  example  the  fate  of  unde- 
se  ved  execution. 

Nothing  in  the  enactment  of  an  abso- 
lu'  e  statute,  it  must  be  stressed,  bars 
thJ  voluntary  disclosure  of  sources  by 
nen'smen  where  the  need  is  overriding 
anl  compelling,  whether  in  this  hypo- 
th  itical  instance  or  in  any  other  in- 
sti  nee,  nonhypothetical. 

A  second  answer  is  that  one  has  to 
w«  igh  against  the  hypothetical  example 
th ;  quite-clearly  luihypothetical  exam- 
pl(  of  hundreds,  or  perhaps  even  thou- 
sa  ids,  of  instances  in  which  a  free  in- 
ve  itigative  press,  relying  on  confidential 
so  irces,  has  in  fact  saved  innocent  per- 
so  IS  convicted  by  the  State  for  a  variety 
of  offenses  of  which  they  were,  in  fact. 
In:  locent,  and  who  might  not  have  been 
sp  ired  absent  the  ability  of  the  press  to 
re:  y  on  confidential  sources.  I  submit  it 


takes  far  less  imagination  to  picture  the 
future  innocent  person  convicted  of  mur- 
der and  his  fate  once  the  confidential 
sources  on  which  the  press  relies  no 
longer  exist. 

Finally,  the  hypothetical  innocent  de- 
fendant is  not  without  legal  recourse  in 
the  eventuality  that  testimony  thought 
to  have  substantial  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  guilt  or  innocence  was  excluded 
by  invocation  of  a  privilege.  The  same 
legal  processes  remain  open  to  him  as  in 
all  other  cases  where  a  privilege  against 
disclosure  is  invoked  and  which  pre- 
vents testimony  thought  to  be  crucial, 
such  as  in  the  recent  cases  in  which  the 
Government  elected  to  drop  charges 
rather  than  disclose  confidential  secu- 
rity information  in  its  possession,  or 
where  a  motion  for  directed  acquittal  or 
declaration  of  mistrial  is  in  order. 

CONSIDERATIONS  IN  DRATTINO 

The  task  remains  of  considering  the 
specific  language  and  scope  of  legisla- 
tion to  enact  an  absolute  and  imquali- 
fied  privilege,  and  of  some  of  the  prag- 
matic considerations  which  weigh  on  us 
as  legislators  who  must  address  the  gen- 
eral question  of  the  degree  to  which  re- 
finement of  any  statute  we  draft  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  courts,  and  the  degree 
to  which  we  can  safely  depend  on  the 
use  of  legislative  history  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  statute  as  intended,  and 
the  degree  to  which  we  carmot  so  de- 
pend. 

I  suggested  we  ought  not,  in  the  light 
of  recent  experience,  leave  much  to  the 
legislative  history  that  is  resilly  prop- 
erly substantive,  but  that  we  ought  to 
make  the  provisions  of  the  statute  .tself 
uiunistakably  clear  in  its  applications. 

It  came  as  some  surprise,  I  know,  to 
my  distingiiished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia who  authored  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  Congressman  Moss,  and 
who  has  always  been  clear  that  the  ex- 
emptions provided  in  that  act  ,insofar 
as  secrecy  classifications  are  concerned 
were  open  to  citizens'  challenge  and  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review,  to  read  the  recent 
Surpreme  Court  decision  judging  them 
beyond  the  scope  of  review  because  of 
the  Court's  peculiarly  unique  reading  of 
the  legislative  history.  The  result  of  that 
particular  decision  has  been,  in  large  ef- 
fect, to  turn  what  was  Initially  a  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  into  a  Freedom 
From  Information  Act;  and  a  piece  of 
legislation  drawn  to  open  the  doors  of 
the  e>ecutive  branch  to  the  light  of  pub- 
lic scrutiny,  is  transformed  into  a  ve- 
hicle for  shrouding  it  ever  deeper  in  the 
darkness  of  secrecy. 

We  ought  not,  in  this  awesomely  vital 
and  particularly  sensitive  task,  to  make 
the  mistake  in  this  instance  and  with 
this  particular  Court  of  relying  on  legis- 
lative history  in  the  place  of  clear  statu- 
tory language. 

In  the  Judicial  area.  I  concur  with  the 
majority  in  Branzburg  that  presiding 
Judges  in  trials  and  grand  jury  proceed- 
ings ought  not  to  be  asked  to  make  finite 
value  judgments  and  applications  case  by 
case.  Enactment  of  an  absolute  statute 
would  virtually  remove  this  cause  of  ap- 
prehension. But  in  addressing  the  ques- 
tion generally  as  we  weigh  the  matter  of 
legislation,  I  think  there  are  additional 


reasons  not  to  leave  these  fine  distinc- 
tions and  areas  of  interpretation  to  trial 
judges,  and  one  of  those  reasons  lies  in 
the  despairing  accoimt  carried  in  a' 
lengthy  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial  of 
November  29,  1972,  of  some  of  those  fine 
distinctions  drawn  by  presiding  Judges  in 
the  area  of  the  first  amendment  already : 

A  Monterey  County  judge  not  only  re- 
stricted the  release  of  information  to  the 
media  but  removed  the  press  and  the 
public  from  the  courtroom  while  the  cen- 
sorship order  was  argued.  Furthermore, 
he  forbade  pubUc  complaints  about  the 
order. 

A  New  York  justice  barred  the  public 
from  a  criminal  trial. 

ThJ  secret  proceedings  ordered  in  a 
court  in  Ventura  County  were  so  bizarre 
that  an  appellate  court  commented: 

In  the  present  case.  It  Is  startling  to  see 
the  evils  of  secret  proceedings  so  proliferat- 
ing in  seven  short  weeks  that  the  court  could 
reach  the  astonishing  result  of  committing 
a  citizen  to  Jail  in  secret  proceedings,  could 
contemplate  Inquisitorial  proceedings  against 
the  newspaper  reporter  for  reporting  this 
commitment,  and  could  adopt  the  position 
that  the  district  attorney,  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement oflBcer  In  the  country,  was  prohib- 
ited on  pain  of  contempt  from  advising  the 
public  that  someone  had  been  sent  secretly 
toJaU  .  .  . 

A  superior  court  judge  in  Los  Angeles 
County  attempted  last  August  to  enforce 
direct  censorship.  He  ordered  the  media, 
an  order  that  was  appealed,  not  to  print 
or  broadcast  anything  relating  to  a  mur- 
der case  except  proceedings  in  court,  over 
which,  of  course,  he  exercises  direct 
control. 

A  superior  court  judge  in  Los  Angeles 
prohibited  any  comment  on  a  pending 
case  by  the  coimty,  its  sheriff  and  district 
attorney,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  its  chief 
of  police,  and  board  of  police  commis- 
sioners. His  assertion  of  power  was  so 
broad  that  a  writer  on  legal  affairs 
stated: 

Thus  a  single  Judge  In  a  single  community 
felt  It  appropriate  to  .  .  .  assume  the  role  of 
the  Leglslatvu*e,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  ex- 
ecutive head  of  local  government,  the  pro- 
mulgator of  rules  of  professional  conduct, 
and,  most  importantly,  a  censor  of  speech. 

Another  judge,  in  a  flight  of  imagina- 
tion, named  the  district  attorney,  the 
sheriff,  the  chief  of  police  and  the  police 
commissioners  of  Los  Angeles  as  "min- 
isters of  justice,"  and  declared,  as  such, 
that  their  speech  Is  peculiarly  subject 
to  judicial  control." 

A  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  judge  ordered 
newspapers  not  to  publish  news  about  the 
trial  of  a  civil  rights  case. 

An  Arkansas  judge  ordered  newspapers 
not  to  publish  news  on  the  verdict  of  a 
rape  trial. 

The  State  court  of  appeal  waived  aside 
a  California  law  that  protects  the  con- 
fidentiality of  news  sources — in  the  Fan- 
case — and  said  it  regarded  such  laws  as 
"an  imconstitutional  interference  by  the 
legislative  branch  with  an  inherent  and 
vital  power  of  the  court  to  control  its  own 
proceedings  and  oflBcers." 

And  finally,  a  San  Andreas,  Calif., 
judge  cited  a  local  newspaper  publisher 
for  contempt  for  writing  an  editorial  crit- 
ical of  the  fact  the  judge  had  person- 
ally filed  a  complaint  against  his  neigh- 
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bor  for  allowing  a  black  laborador  re- 
triever to  stray  into  his  garden — and 
then  presided  over  the  owner's  pretrial 
hearing.  Such  newspaper  editorials,  said 
the  district  attorney  in  support  of  the 
judge's  contempt  action,  "tend  to  embar- 
rass the  administration  of  Justice  and 
bring  discredit  upon  the  court." 

I  would  counsel  the  appropriateness  of 
recalling  these  incidents  in  each  and 
every  instance  where  proponents  of  legis- 
lation affecting  newsmen  suggest  to  the 
Congress  that  certain  ambiguities  of 
scope,  coverage,  application  or  definition 
be  "left  to  the  courts  to  work  out." 

STATE    PREEMPTION 

The  question  of  State  preemption  poses 
a  separate  issue  even  if  agreement  exists 
on  the  desirability  of  a  Federal  statute. 
The  question  involves  two  parts:  Can  the 
Congress  extend  a  testimonial  privilege 
to  the  States?  And  should  it  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy. 

The  weight  of  opinion  seems  to  be  clear 
that  Congress  does  possess  clear  and 
ample  authority  in  this  area,  either  un- 
der the  commerce  clause,  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  powers  given  it  under 
the  first  amendment  and  under  the 
privilege  and  immunities,  due  process 
and  enforcement  clauses  of  the  14th 
amendment. 

But  in  addition,  I  believe  it  is  sound 
policy.  News  gathering  has  unquestion- 
ably become  interstate  In  dimension.  To 
require  reporters  crossing  State  lines  to 
learn  the  varying  protections  offered  or 
not  offered  in  each  instance  by  State 
statutes  and  restrict  their  reliance  on 
sources  accordingly  Is  to  place  a  burden 
on  newsgathering  which  I  think  would 
be  severe  in  impinging  on  the  public's 
right  to  know. 

The  case  is  conclusively  made,  it  seems 
to  me,  when  one  considers  the  situation 
that  would  obtain  if  a  Federal  statute, 
designed  to  preserve  the  free  fiow  of 
Information  and  confidentiality  of 
sources,  is  enacted  but  not  extended  to 
the  States.  Such  a  dichotomy  would  have 
the  same  effect  to  a  large  extent  as  fail- 
ure to  pass  a  Federal  statute.  For  it 
would  place  an  Impossible  burden  on 
newsmen  and  confidential  sources  alike 
to  determine  when  and  if  and  how  a 
protection  or  an  exception  might  be  ap- 
plied in  a  given  instemce.  To  impose  the 
need  on  a  newsman  to  inform  sources  he 
might  safeguard  their  anonymity  imder 
one  circumstance  but  not  another  could 
scarcely  have  any  other  effect  than  to 
chill  those  relationships  and  diminish 
the  willingness  of  sources  to  provide  in- 
formation. 

Again,  as  Justice  White  recognized: 
If  newsmen's  confidential  sources  are  as 
sensitive  as  they  are  claimed  to  be,  the  pros- 
pect of  being  unmasked  whenever  a  judge 
determines  the  situation  Justifies  it  Is  hardly 
a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem.  For 
them.  It  would  appear  that  only  an  abso- 
lute privilege  would  suffice. 

It  is  the  certainty  of  protection  that 
makes  the  relatlonstiip  possible  and 
brings  the  information  to  light.  To  pro- 
tect those  relationships  if  the  result  of  a 
newspaper  expos6  leads  to  a  Federal 
proceeding,  but  not  in  a  State  proceed- 
ing, is  really  to  render  any  supposed 
"protection"  problematical  in  the 
extreme. 


Thus,  the  purpose  of  a  Federal  statute 
could  be  defeated  by  the  failure  to  ex- 
tend to  the  States.  If  Congress  may  act 
on  the  Federal  level  to  guarantee  an 
overriding  public  interest  to  the  free  flow 
of  information,  it  cannot  be  seriously 
held  that  Congress  carmot  also  move  to 
protect  that  Federal  interest  where  fail- 
ure at  the  State  level  would  negate  the 
Federal  Interest  and  render  it  ineffec- 
tual or  meaningless.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
argue  that  the  States  may  veto  and  an- 
nul overriding  Federal  interests  which 
are  undisputed. 

EXCEPTING    CONGRESS 

The  same  logic  and  reasoning  applies 
to  the  question  of  granting  an  exception 
for  congressional  committees  as  to  any 
other  major  exception.  It  would  render 
the  protection  meaningless  in  that 
neither  newsmen  nor  sources  could 
safely  predict  when  anonymity  would  be 
guaranteed. 

It  could  not,  in  fact,  be  guaranteed. 

Moreover,  in  none  of  the  States  which 
have  enacted  some  form  of  shield  law — 
an  absolute  law  in  a  dozen  of  them — are 
legislatures  excepted. 

The  Congress  ought  not  to  prove  more 
retarded  than  the  States  in  this  regard 
in  moving  to  preserve  the  free  flow  of 
information  to  the  public. 

To  do  so  would  be  an  invitation  to 
the  remaining  States  which  have  not  yet 
acted,  and  to  some  which  have,  to  ex- 
tend a  similar  exception  to  the  protec- 
tion to  State  legislatures. 

The  privilege,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, ceases  to  exist  when  such  vast 
areas  of  inapplicability  are  created. 

SCOPE  or  COVKXAGE 

Flncdly,  there  remains  to  be  consid- 
ered the  central  questions  of  who  ought 
to  be  covered  by  a  statute  and  whether 
the  privilege  ought  to  attach  to  confi- 
dential information  gathered,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  protection  of  sources,  and 
to  what  extent. 

In  addressing  the  first  question,  I  be- 
live  we  are  not  altogether  free  in  ^vTit- 
Ing  legislation  to  make  our  own  deter- 
mination as  to  whom  the  privilege  will 
apply,  or  in  our  definitions  of  those  in 
the  newsgathering  profession,  but  that 
we  are  constrained  by  already-estab- 
lished constitutional  boundsules. 

While  It  is  argued  that  Congress  would 
be  enacting  a  testimonial  privilege  with- 
in its  dlscreticai  and  can  make  it  as  "nar- 
row or  broad"  as  it  deems  appropriate, 
and  that  it  is  not  dealing  directly  with 
the  first  amendment  or  attempting  to 
define  newsmen  in  those  terms,  the  con- 
notation of  the  majority  In  Branzburg 
should  remain  clear. 

It  employed  the  phrase  "as  narrow  or 
broad"  in  reference  to  the  permissability 
of  fashioning  "standards  and  rules" — 
not  with  specific  refenrhce  to  the  fash- 
ioning of  any  definition  of  "press."  Jus- 
tice White  earlier  suggests,  in  fact,  that 
doing  so  is  "a  questionable  procedure  . . ." 
Moreover,  the  majority  later  makes  ref- 
erence to  "First  Amendment  limits"  in 
discussing  even  the  fashioning  of 
"standards." 

The  essential  point  for  the  Congress  in 
defining  the  scope  of  coverage,  therefore, 
Is  that  by  precedent  the  Court  has  al- 
ready historically  ruled  time  and  again 


as  to  whom,  in  effect.  Is  "press"  and 
therefore  falls  within  the  scope  of  cer- 
tain first  amendment  protections  which 
put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  executive  branch,  or  the  States, 
in  fashioning  legislation. 

For  Congress  to  extend  a  testimonial 
privilege,  the  obvious  legislative  purpose 
of  which  is  to  affect  the  press  function 
and  to  promote,  as  we  say,  "the  free  flow 
of  information,"  but  to  exclude  from 
such  legislation  and  such  a  privilege  any 
the  Supreme  Court  has  time  and  again 
ruled  are  entitled  to  the  general  press 
protections  afforded  by  the  first  amend- 
ment, would  appear  an  exercise  of  ob- 
vious constitutional  dubiousness.  For  in 
fashioning  a  privilege  for  "press,"  Con- 
gress would  be  in  the  position  if  it  writes 
exclusions  to  the  privilege  of  saying  some 
are  not  press  whom  the  Supreme  Court 
has  already  held  are  constitutionally  pro- 
tected as  such.  There  would  seem  to  me  to 
be  the  gravest  question  of  the  power  of 
the  Congress  to  do  so.  Moreover,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  required  where  the  Supreme 
Court  has,  in  effect,  by  precedent,  deter- 
mined the  constitutional  areas  of  protec- 
tion imder  the  first  amendment  right  of 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  definitions,  I 
submit,  have  already  been  made,  and 
with  a  constitutional  force  the  Congress 
in  writing  statutory  language  is  not  free 
to  ignore. 

In  discussing  the  diflBculties  of  enact- 
ing Federal  shield  legislation.  Justice 
White  noted: 

Sooner  or  later.  It  would  be  necessary  to  de- 
fine those  categories  of  newsmen  who  quali- 
fied for  the  privilege,  o  questionable  proce- 
dure In  light  of  the  traditional  doctrine  that 
liberty  of  the  press  Is  the  right  of  the  lonely 
pamphleteer  who  uses  carbon  paper  or  a 
mimeograph  Just  as  much  as  of  the  large 
metropolitan  publisher  who  utilizes  the  lat- 
est photochemical  metho<ls. 

But  it  is  later,  I  submit,  and  it  Is  neces- 
sary to  extend  protection  to  those  to 
whom  the  privilege  will  apply.  I  find  it  a 
questionable  procedure,  however,  only  if 
we  attempt  to  make  the  exclusions  Jus- 
tice White  seems  to  assume  quite  natu- 
rally have  to  be  attempted  from  purely 
a  pragmatic  standpoint.  And  it  is  a  puz- 
zle for  me  that  he  apparently  feels  such 
difficulty  exists  when  that  assumption 
seems  to  me  to  run  thoroughly  counter  to 
the  very  words  he  goes  on  to  recite : 

Freedom  of  the  press  Is  "fundamental 
personal  right"  which  "Is  not  confined  to 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  It  necessarily 
embraces  pamphlets  and  leaflets  .  .  .  The 
press  In  Its  historic  connotation  compre- 
hends every  sort  of  publication  which  af- 
fords a  vehicle  of  Information  and  opinion." 
(Lovell  V.  City  of  Orlffln,  1938) .  The  Informa- 
tive function  asserted  by  representatives  of 
the  organized  press  In  the  present  cases  Is 
also  performed  by  lecturers,  political  poll- 
sters, novelists,  academic  researchers  and 
dramatists.  Almost  any  author  may  quite 
accurately  assert  that  he  Is  contributing  to 
the  flow  of  Information  to  the  public,  that 
he  relies  on  confidential  sources  of  Informa- 
tion, and  that  these  sources  will  be  silenced 
If  he  Is  forced  to  make  disclosures  before 
a  grand  jury. 

Unlike  Justice  White.  I  am  not  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  an  all-inclusive  appli- 
cation of  the  privilege,  possibly  because 
I  do  not  foresee  a  national  spectacle  of 
poets,     dramatists,     pamphleteers     or 
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str  setcomer  mimeograph  machine  oper- 
at<  rs  appearing  In  waves  to  Invoke  the 
pr;  trllege  before  grand  juries  anxious  to 
unnask  the  confidential  sources  of 
Tennessee  WilHams,  the  mystical  In- 
spirational srurces  behind  the  poetry  of 
Ja  nes  Dickey,  or  the  faceless  housewives 
who  talk  to  Dr.  Gallup. 

]iloreover.  should  we  reach  the  day 
when  gr-:r.d  juries  do  start  probing  the 
001  ifldentia'  so'orces  of  Dr.  Gallup,  Ten- 
nessee Willi  ms  or  James  Dickey,  my 
is  that  I  would  want  them  to 
that  privilege  to  invoke. 

i  do  not  know  how  many  lonely  pam- 
ph  eteers  there  are  passing  out  their 
mi  neographed  handouts  on  streetcor- 
ne:  s  who  rely  on  confidential  sources  of 
inf  jrmation  or  perhaps  other  voices  un- 
heurd  by  the  rest  of  us.  But  I  think  if 
a  I  xand  iwry  in  all  sobriety  summons 
th«  m  before  the  bar  of  that  tribunal  to 
identify  those  voices,  we  ought  to  in- 
clule  those  lonely  pamphleteers  in  the 
pre  tection  extended  by  the  privilege. 

'  "he  point  of  the  proposed  statute  is 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  news 
soirees  and  news  gathering  as  it  exists 
in  sxperience  and  this  is  where  the  im- 
pa(  t  of  pny  such  statute  is  required  and 
wil  apply. 

I  f,  in  experience,  it  applies  on  occa- 
sion to  those  Justice  White  might  con- 
clu  le  ought  not  to  be  deemed  part  of 
the  respectable  press,  as  he  thinks  of 
the  press,  and  even  though  he  recog- 
niz  !s  them  as  press  imder  the  first 
am  mdment,  I  could  only  refer  Justice 
Vfi  ite  back  to  tiis  own  words : 

L  berty  of  the  press  Is  the  right  of  the 
lODi  ly  pamphleteer  who  uses  carbon  paper 
mimeograph  Just  as  much  as  of  the 
metrop>olltan  publisher  who  utilizes 
latest  photochemical  methods. 

1  he  que"5tion  of  whether  the  privilege 
ouf  ht  to  attach  to  information  gathered 
NeU  as  to  the  confidential  source  is 

separate  question  in  drafting  leglsla- 
.  But  there  is  no  way  from  either  a 
onal  standpoint  or  a  practical  one 
I  am  able  to  separate  them  under  a 
One  inevitably  leads  to  the 
othfer,  and  in  modem  times  "confiden- 
tial ty"  in  effect  may  embrace,  in  its 
vitt  1  contribution  to  newsgathering,  even 
the  refusal  to  appear  before  a  grand 
Jur',  as  in  the  case  of  Caldwell — given 
a  nsed  related  to  the  requirements  of  a 
spe  ;iflc  set  of  confidential  relationships 
anc  a  given  story — to  the  necessity  of  a 
TV  film  crew  to  know  they  can  film  un- 
haimed  in  a  neighborhood  because  the 
resj  dents  understand  they  are  not  func- 
tior  ing  as  an  annex  to  law-enforcement 
ageicies,  which  is  the  same  reason  we 
ha\e  successfully  discouraged  the  prac- 
tice of  FBI  agents  posing  as  newsmen. 

I  am  perhaps  most  disturbed  by  those 
who  suggest  such  a  separation  can  be 
male  and  ought  to  be  made,  and  that 
we  should  limit  the  scope  of  the  privilege 
to  )nly  those  instances  involving  pro- 
tec  ion  of  confidential  sources  and  where 
the  explicit  promise  of  confidentiality 
WW  made — and  to  no  other  aspect  of 
ne\  sgathering. 

1 0  do  this  would  be  to  open  the  door, 
un(  er  sanction  of  Federal  statute,  to  an 
all-  3ut  assault  against  all  the  remainder 
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of  newsgathering  activities  we  would  be 
leaving  ujiprotected  and  which  have 
even  been  mostly  respected  and  sancti- 
fied, by  experience  at  least,  in  the  past. 

One  suggestion  has  been  that  the  test 
of  who  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  should 
be  whether  the  person  involved,  the  lec- 
turer or  author,  is  a  person  to  whom 
somebody  with  information  i3  apt  to  o'o. 
If  he  is  not.  the  Court  will  rule  that  he  is 
not  entitled  to  the  privilege. 

I  would  suggest  thnt  the  test  is  whether 
the  person  involved  under  the  broad  defi- 
nition of  the  press  is  someone  to  whom 
somebodv  with  information  does  go. 

For  what  we  are  attempting  to  protect 
is  the  transmittal  to  society  of  the  inf ^  ■- 
matlon,  and  it  is  the  source,  and  it  is  the 
free  flow  of  information  broadly  to  the 
public  by  whatever  means  of  published 
or  broadcast  communications,  not  the 
"newsman"  as  such.  And  the  purposes 
of  preserving  the  free  flow  of  information 
are  served  no  less  when  an  author,  lec- 
turer, or  a  pamphleteer  makes  th  t  in- 
formation public,  relying  on  a  ccn 
tial  source,  th:tn  if  it  is  done  in  th 
est  newspaper  or  on  the  wave  of  the 
most  powerful  television  signrl. 

In  the  end,  as  Senator  Cranston  sug- 
gested, actual  experience  sorts  it  out. 
Those  with  information  to  give  really  go 
to  those  they  think  have  professional 
reasons  to  receive  it.  But  the  privilege 
ought  to — and  I  believe  constitutionally 
must — extend  to  the  event  of  the  confi- 
dential information  as  transmitted  to 
anyone  lying  within  the  bror.d  definition 
of  "press"  under  the  first  amendment 
and  not  be  left  vague  to  impose  upon  the 
courts  the  burden  of  deciding  the  "apt- 
ness" of  the  newsman  receiving  it  on 
some  imagined  hierarchy  of  journalistic 
power  or  respectability. 

And  if  the  privilege  also  embraces  the 
newsgathering  activities  of  the  lonely 
streetcorner  pamphleteer  no  less  than  of 
our  publishing  empires.  I  think  the  coun- 
try might  survive  that  expression  of  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  perhaps  even  pro- 
fit by  it.  Because,  as  Justice  White  him- 
self suggested,  that  is  what  freedom  of 
the  press  is  all  about,  and  the  lonely 
pamphleteer  can  serve  the  public  right 
to  know  in  a  given  instance  no  less  than 
CBS. 

SUMMARY 

It  is  an  easy  exercise  for  imagination 
and  fancy  to  conjure  up  even  the  most 
grotesque  hypotheses  which  really,  boiled 
down,  symbolize  a  fear  of  freedom.  It  is 
not  new.  It  is  the  ageless  question.  It  is 
a  normal  human  and  legislative  instinct. 
Potential  abuses  of  freedom  may  always 
be  summoned  to  mind.  They  will  always, 
in  reality,  exist.  But  I  thought  we  had 
learned  in  this  country,  of  all  countries, 
that  if  we  consult  only  our  fears  and  ap- 
prehensions that  those  apprehensions 
exist  In  every  area  of  liberty  and  can  be 
used  to  end  liberty  itself  on  the  most 
plausible  and  convincing  grounds  at  any 
time  we  wish  to  succumb  to  an  instinct 
that  regards  freedom  more  suspiciously 
than  we  do  government. 

There  Is  little  in  the  way  of  possible 
abuse  I  can  conjure  up  if  we  enact  an  ab- 
solute, unqualified,  all-inclusive  statute 
beyond  what  has  existed  potentially  in  all 


our  past  history  of  swstual  experience, 
when  newsgathering  was  treated  with 
the  sanctity  we  are  seeking  merely  to  re- 
store. Rather,  our  experience  to  date  does 
not  provide  reason  for  apprehension,  but 
confidence. 

If  we  wish  to  consult  only  our  imagi- 
nation and  our  fears,  we  may  find  any 
number  of  exceptions  to  the  privilege  and 
which  will  destroy  the  privilege. 

If  we  wish,  instead,  to  consult  our  his- 
tory and  the  evidence  of  our  own  free 
society  to  date,  we  cannot  act  other  than 
to  reafBrm  the  freedom  that  is  our  only 
meaning  and  our  only  real  strength  as 
a  society. 

If  we  carmot  feel  that  spirit  within  us 
anymore  in  drafting  this  legislation,  then 
let  us  quit. 

It  is  not  a  partisan  concern.  It  seems 
at  some  times  partisan  in  tone  because 
the  particular  issues  raised  by  initiating 
the  practice  of  subpenaing  newsmen 
have  occurred  under  this  administration, 
but  they  might  as  easily  have  occurred 
imder  any  other.  And  if  the  spokesmen 
for  the  administration  defend  that  prac- 
tice, others  in  that  same  party,  including 
the  Governor  of  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Grovernor  Reagan,  do  appreciate 
the  threat  to  the  free  fiow  of  information 
to  the  public  inherent  in  removing  the 
rrotection  of  confidentiality. 

The  move  to  provide  a  remedy  is  bi- 
partisan and  not  partisan.  The  issue  is 
skeletal  in  terms  of  basic  liberties,  relat- 
ing to  the  structure  of  balances  that  ex- 
ist and  the  threats  to  them  that  can  arise 
under  any  administration  and  in  any  po- 
litical or  social  circumstance.  It  is  In  the 
recognition  of  this  fact  that  the  remedy 
will  be  found  and  will  rest.  But  it  is 
worthwhile,  nonetheless,  to  appreciate 
the  particular  responsibility  that  now 
falls  to  us  as  a  result  of  these  events :  The 
Supreme  Court  has  shown  It  does  not 
understand  freedom.  The  executive 
branch  has  shown  itself  antagonistic  to 
freedom.  We  in  the  Congress  must  show 
we  are  not  afraid  of  freedom. 


FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES   FREEDOM 
OF  CHOICE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  reintroduce  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Freedom  of  Choice  Act 
wiiich  will  preserve  the  right  of  Federal 
employees  to  form,  join,  or  assist  a  labor 
organization  or  to  refrain  from  such  ac- 
tivities. Twenty-two  Members  have 
joined  me  lH  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 

When  a  person  decides  to  work  for  the 
Federal  Government,  his  primary  obliga- 
tion is  to  his  department  or  agency.  It 
is  wrong  if  his  first  obligation  is  to  a 
union  over  that  to  the  government  for 
which  he  works  simply  because  he  must 
belong  to  this  union  In  order  to  hold  his 
job. 

Both  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Nixon 
reaffirmed  the  principle  of  "freedom  of 
choice"  by  issuing  Executive  orders  pro- 
claiming this  right.  This  House,  during 
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the  debate  on  the  Postal  Reform  Act  of 
1970,  added  langiiage  which  specifically 
guaranteed  the  right  of  Federal  em- 
ployees to  refrain  from  joining  a  Govern- 
ment employees*  union.  The  language  of 
my  bill  Is  identical  to  that  which  was 
added  by  this  House. 

One  of  the  many  organizations  sup- 
porting the  concept  behind  the  Federal 
Employees  Freedom  of  Choice  Act  is  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  This  organization  currently 
represents  more  than  290,000  small  and 
independent  businessmen  throughout  the 
country. 

During  the  91st  Congress,  the  federa- 
tion was  one  of  those  organizations  which 
helped  the  fight  for  Inclusion  of  a  free- 
dom-of -choice  amendment  to  the  Postal 
Reform  Act. 

In  addition,  3  years  ago  the  federation 
polled  its  entire  membership  on  legisla- 
tion similar  to  my  bill,  and  found  that  an 
overwhelming  majority,  a  national  aver- 
age of  90  percent,  of  its  members  sup- 
ported the  freedom-of-choice  concept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  heartened  to  see  the 
Nation's  Small  business  community  react 
in  such  a  fashion.  Their  overwhelming 
degree  of  support  becomes  extremely  sig- 
nificant when  we  consider  the  fact  that 
this  legislation,  when  enacted,  will  prove 
of  no  economic  benefit  to  these  millions 
of  small  businessmen  in  their  day-to-day 
operations.  This  legislation  is  limited  to 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  does  not  apply  to  those  employed  In 
the  private  sector. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  these  small 
businessmen  are  supporting  a  principle 
they  hold  dear,  that  principle  which 
holds  that  no  man  desiring  to  serve  his 
country  as  an  employee  of  its  Central 
Government  should  be  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  either  having  to  join  a  labor 
union,  or  pay  dues  to  a  labor  union,  as  a 
condition  of  employment  by  his  own 
Government. 

I  would  like  this  House  to  go  on  record 
as  being  in  favor  of  the  concept  of  free- 
dom of  choice  for  all  Government  em- 
ployees. I  call  upon  all  of  my  colleagues 
at  this  time  to  join  with  me  in  cospon- 
soring this  legislation  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  choice  of  Federal  employees. 


LOWELL  HISTORIC  CANAL  DISTRICT 
NATIONAL  CULTURAL  PARK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Cronin) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CRONIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Lowell  Historic 
Canal  District  National  Cultural  Park  in 
Lowell,  Mass. 

The  legislation  provides  specifically 
that  the  historic  mill  section  of  Lowell, 
which  was  once  the  site  of  the  most 
productive  textile  mills  in  the  United 
States,  be  included  within  the  national 
park  system. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  lies  at  the  juncture  of 
the  Merrimack  and  Concord  Rivers,  30 
miles  northwest  of  Boston  and  midway 
along  an  early  trade  route  which  con- 


nected Massachusetts  with  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  historic  section  of  the  city 
is  distinguished  by  over  5  miles  of  canals, 
locks,  and  gatehouses  which  were  once 
used  to  power  the  textile  mills  that 
played  a  dramatic  role  as  the  beginiUng 
of  the  industrial  revolution  of  our  Na- 
tion. Lowell  is  typical  of  many  urban 
situations  across  the  country.  Modem 
technology  and  industrial  change  have 
led  us  to  often  neglect  those  sites  and 
structures  of  the  historic  past.  As  a 
result,  many  of  our  cities  have  become 
cultural  wastelands  rather  than  the  cen- 
ters of  cultural  enrichment  which  they 
have  the  potential  to  be. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced includes  programs  for  the  follow- 
ing :  The  complete  restoration  and  beau- 
tification  of  the  canal  system;  the  res- 
toration and  reactivation  of  c«ie  of  the 
mills,  which  contains  18th-century 
looms;  technological  exhibits  and  mu- 
seiuns;  and  the  re-creation  of  an  early 
settlement  or  Indian  village.  This  legis- 
lation is  of  special  importance  to  the 
people  of  Lowell  because  it  represents  a 
realistic  way  toward  economic  revival 
consistent  with  the  city's  deep  cultural 
heritage.  It  is  a  blueprint  for  the  future 
which  builds  on  the  past. 

A  similar  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
92d  Congress  by  my  predecessor,  F.  Brad- 
ford Morse,  and  was  cosponsored  by  the 
entire  Massachusetts  House  delegation. 
Former  Representative  Morse  conducted 
a  thorough  study  which  involved  detailed 
consultation  with  Lowell  ccmmunity 
leaders  and  interested  citizens  before 
submitting  his  legislation.  As  a  member 
of  former  Representative  Morse's  staff, 
I  shared  his  keen  interest  in  the  early 
development  of  the  Lowell  project.  Now, 
as  Representative  from  Massachusetts 
Fifth  Congressional  District,  I  am  even 
more  convinced  of  the  need  for  this  im- 
portant legislation  to  become  public  law. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
adopted  new  criteria  for  the  preservation 
of  national  cultural  sites.  These  criteria 
include  such  considerations  as  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  park  to  the  heritage  of 
the  United  States  and  the  site's  suita- 
bility to  the  preservation  and  interpreta- 
tion of  American  history. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Lowell  Cultural 
Park  unquestionably  meets  these  criteria. 
The  city  of  Lowell,  established  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  was  the  first 
American  city  planned  and  settled  en- 
tirely for  industrial  purposes.  Its  historic 
significance  is  well  known.  The  establish- 
ment of  Industry  in  Lowell  by  a  group 
of  Boston  capitalists  led  to  an  eventual 
end  to  reliance  on  England  for  the  man- 
ufacturing of  cotton  cloth — needed  by 
the  early  settlers  for  clothing  materials. 
The  history  and  rich  culture  which  is 
revered  by  the  citizens  of  Lowell  belongs 
to  every  American. 

Finally,  the  Lowell  Cultiutil  Park  rep- 
resents a  project  wholly  consistent  with 
President  Nixon's  much  acclaimed  plan 
to  bring  the  parks  closer  to  the  people. 
In  Lowell,  we  will  be  bringing  the  park 
into  the  city  itself — where  the  people  live 
and  work.  The  park  will  stand  as  dra- 
matic evidence  that  our  efforts  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  the  environment  can 


be  entirely  consistent  with  our  efforts  to 
increase  industrial  output  and  advance 
our  technological  capacity.  The  Lowell 
Cultural  Park  is  also  of  national  signifi- 
cance in  that  it  will  represent  the  Na- 
tion's first  urban  national  park. 

The  city  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  was  se- 
lected as  an  all-American  city  for  1971 
because  its  citizens  had  made  such  sub- 
stantial progress  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, the  drug  program,  and  urban  re- 
newal. It  is  a  city  in  which  the  people 
are  involved  and  committed  toward  the 
goal  of  creating  an  Increasingly  better 
environment  for  themselves  and  for  their 
children.  The  citizens  of  Lowell  have 
stimulated  wide  community  interest  and 
demonstrated  their  willingness  to  expend 
private  funds  for  this  project.  The  Lowell 
Historic  Canal  District  National  Cultural 
Park  will  help  them  in  their  on-going 
endeavor  and  will  serve  as  a  permanent 
illustration  of  our  Nations  heritage  and 
culture  for  all  Americans  to  enjoy  and  I 
am  confident  that  plans  for  its  imple- 
mentation can  be  swiftly  initiated. 


U.S.  DIPLOMATIC  MOVES 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamh-ton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
era  of  negotiations  and  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation that  has  begun  to  reshape  the 
diplomatic  face  of  the  Far  East  ha-;  not. 
to  date,  had  any  significant  spillover 
effect  in  the  Middle  East  where  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  remains  a  major  source  of 
tension  and  a  constant  threat  to  world 
peace. 

Now  is  an  appropriate  time  for  the 
United  States  to  make  some  new-,  care- 
ful diplomatic  moves  in  the  Middle  East 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  the  parties  in- 
volved in  the  conflict  together  in  mean- 
ingful negotiations  for  either  an  interim 
settlement  or  a  final  agreement. 

Such  an  American  diplomatic  effort  in 
the  Middle  East  would  not  be  the  first, 
nor  necessarily  the  last,  but  it  might  be 
the  most  opportune.  The  successes  of 
our  first  post-1967  peace  initiative  in  the 
area  are  well  knowTi  and  not  insubstan- 
tial. U.N.  Resolution  242  was  agreed  to 
by  all  p.\rties  except  Syria  and  it  pro- 
vides a  framework  for  peace,  and  the 
cease-fire  of  August  1970  remains  in  ef- 
fect along  the  Suez  Canal  despite  minor 
violations.  But  we  were  unable  in  1971 
or  1972  to  build  upon  that  cease-fire  and 
bring  Egypt  and  Israel  into  proximity 
talks  or  indirect  negotiations.  The  mis- 
sion of  Dr.  Gunnar  Jarring,  pursuant 
to  U.N.  Resolution  242,  reached  a  similar 
impasse. 

The  time  seems  most  propitious  now 
for  further  American  diplomatic  initia- 
tives. Our  European  allies  are  not  the 
only  ones  talking  with  renewed  interest 
in  breaking  out  of  the  present  no  war. 
no  peace  stalemate.  Some  of  the  parties 
themselves  are  expressing  a  rekindled 
desire  in  some  movement  toward  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  Such  sentiments  were 
clearly  visible  during  King  Hussein's  vis- 
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i ;  here  2  weeks  ago.  The  Jordan  monarch 
1 J  now  being  followed  here  by  Haflz  Is- 
I  lail,  Egyptian  President  Sadat's  adviser 
en  national  security  affairs,  who  will  be 
1  a  Washington  the  end  of  the  week.  And 
rext  week.  Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir 
qf  Israel  will  be  a  White  House  visitor. 

The  State  Department,  in  particular, 
forked  hard  and  long  hours  in  1971  to 
1  iring  the  parties  together  in  some  kind  of 
£  dialog.  Its  lack  of  success  then  should 
1  lot  be  viewed  as  a  failure  of  the  whole 
,  imerlcan  initiative  but  rather  evidence 
1  hat  a  temporary  plateau  in  progress 
'  oward  peace  was  reached. 

I  hope  that  the  renewed  interest  of 
I  ome  of  the  parties  in  some  American 
{ liplomatic  moves — an  interest  exempli- 
led  by  the  visits  of  Middle  East  leaders 
o  Washington — will  encourage  the  State 
:  department  and  the  White  House  to  pro- 
I  eed.  Any  diplomatic  move  will  face  ob- 
'lous,  and  not  minor,  obstacles,  given 
the  stated  positions  of  the  parties.  But 
no  diplomatic  moves  now  could  mean 
<  hat  nothing  of  substance  will  be  started 
«nd  the  Middle  East  could  continue  to 
i  imimer  with  the  grave  consequences  that 
pight  accompany  renewed  hostilities. 

If  peace  is  to  continue  to  elude  the 

Ifiddle  East,  it  should  not  happen  be- 

ause  of  any  deficiency  of  American  will 

or,  interest  in,  or  commitment  to  a  Just 

dnd  lasting  peace. 
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( JOTTER  MOVES  TO  ASSIST  SYRIAN 
AND  IRAQI  JEWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
]  (revious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Cotter)  Is 
]  ecognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
J  ntroducing  legislation  with  a  number  of 
1  ay  colleagues  to  assist  small  Jewish  pop- 
1  ilations  in  Iraq  and  Syria.  According  to 
]  ecent  reports,  Jews  in  these  nations  are 
:  Qcreasingly  being  subject  to  persecution. 
In  the  case  of  Iraq,  it  is  reported  that 
nine  or  10  members  of  the  most  proml- 
]  lent  Jewish  family  have  been  murdered. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  calls 
:  or  President  Nixon  to  use  appropriate 
<  Iplomatic  channels  to  seek  an  end  to  this 
larassment  and  persecution.  The  legisla- 
ion  also  directs  the  Attorney  General  to 
(iffer,  in  effect,  free  emigration  visas  to 
:  raqi  and  Syrian  Jews  who  are  fleeing 
]  )ersecution. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will 
1  ►lace  the  Ssrrian  and  Iraqi  governments 
I  \n  notice  that  these  crimes  must  stop  and 
'  rtll  direct  the  Nixon  administration  to  a 
1  nore  constructive  course  of  action  in  this 
urea. 


DOLLAR  DEVALUATION— AGAIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle - 
I  nan  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
'  /orld  was  startled  when  President  Nixon 
1  atroduced  his  new  economic  policy  in 
i  Lugust  1971.  It  was  a  momentous  event. 
1  ecause  among  other  things,  it  made  the 
(evaluation  of  the  dollar  inevitable.  In 
December  that  year,  the  Group  of  Ten 
1  aet  here  in  Washington  to  establish  new 


monetary  values.  This  amounted  to  a 
negotiation  of  exactly  how  much  the 
devaluation  would  be.  The  resulting 
agreement,  known  as  the  Smithsonian 
Agreement,  was  called  by  the  President 
the  most  important  monetary  agreement 
of  all  time.  It  was  far  from  that — it  was 
in  fact  only  an  aspirin  tablet  being  ad- 
ministered to  a  patient  in  need  of  some 
serious  surgery. 

Then,  last  year,  Congress  gave  its  seal 
of  approval  to  the  dollar  devaluation. 
We  were  told  that  this  was  just  so  much 
bookkeeping,  and  that  all  would  soon  be 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  knowledgeable  people 
knew  that  all  was  not  well — though  few 
had  the  courage  to  speak  out.  And  dra- 
matic evidence  of  how  bad  the  situation 
was.  even  after  that  so-called  historic 
Smithsonian  Agreement,  came  when  the 
United  States  unilaterally  devalued  the 
dollar  by  10  percent  on  February  12. 

Devaluation  could  not  solve  our  trade 
and  monetary  woes,  imless  it  was  accom- 
panied by  reform  in  the  whole  interna- 
tional monetary  system.  Without  such 
reform,  devaluation  was — and  is — only 
a  temporary  solution  to  recurring  mone- 
tary crises. 

I  hope  that  this  time  aroimd,  more  of 
my  colleagues  will  be  willing  to  listen 
to  the  true  facts,  and  they  are  simple: 
we  have  tried  devaluation,  and  it  has 
failed;  we  need  monetary  reform;  and 
we  ought  not  approve  devaluation  until 
we  see  solid  evidence  of  the  reform  which 
is  essential  to  solving  the  problem. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  my  comments 
on  this. 

On  December  17,  1971,  as  the  Group 
of  Ten  gathered  here  in  Washington  to 
devalue  the  dollar  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Great  Depression,  I  said : 

There  la  nothing  In  sight  now  that  indi- 
cates anything  like  the  action  required  to 
solve  the  fundamental  difficulties  of  the 
world  monetary  system,  Is  being  taken  today 
or  even  contemplated. 

And  I  went  on  to  say  that  if  the  con- 
ference resulted  in  a  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  this  might  not  be  the  best  thing, 
for  it  would  remove  some  of  the  pres- 
siu-e  for  the  necessary  reform.  These 
were  my  exact  words: 

Once  currency  reallnement  takes  place 
there  will  be  Immense  changes  In  the  politi- 
cal climate,  changes  which  wUl  take  the 
pressure  off  for  fundamental   reform. 

But  apparently  not  many  people  were 
listening.  Nor  were  very  many  people 
interested  in  reading  the  fine  print  in 
the  devaluation  bill  that  the  House  ap- 
proved the  following  March. 

The  committee  on  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  serve  did  not  insist  on  any 
signs  of  progress  toward  reform,  as  a 
condition  to  approval  of  the  devaluation 
bill.  It  chose  to  treat  the  whole  thing  sis 
a  mechanical  thing,  a  bookkeeping  trans- 
action that  was  necessary  to  complete 
the  deal  that  had  been  made  at  the 
Smithsonian  meetings.  But  I  could  not 
support  that  view,  and  I  cast  the  sole 
dissenting  vote  against  the  devaluation 
bill. 

I  said  then  that — 

The  basic  problems  that  brought  us  to 
grief  last  August  are  with  us  still.  Otir  trade 
deficit  la  high  and  rising;  our  domestic  eco- 


nomic performance  is  not  good;  And  specu- 
lation against  the  dollar  is  persistent  and 
rising  in  markets  aU  over  the  world  ...  we 
may  soon  be  faced  with  yet  another  devalua- 
tion. 

I  felt  so  strongly  about  this  that  I  filed 
a  dissenting  view  to  the  committee  re- 
port of  the  devaluation  bill.  It  is  perti- 
nent enough  to  reproduce  in  whole  here: 
[From  the  Congbessional  Record,  Mar.  13 
19721 
Views  of  Henrt  B.  Gonzalez 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Every  member  of  the  House  has  received 
from  the  Treasury  a  letter  explaining  the 
gold  bill.  At  the  end  of  a  very  long  explana- 
tory statement,  the  Treasury  warns  us : 

"Changes  in  the  monetary  system  alone 
will  not  solve  problems  of  balance  of  pay- 
ments adjustment  ...  No  International  fi- 
nancial arrangement  can  achieve  and  main- 
tain a  satisfactory  pattern  of  world  pay- 
ments .  .  .  without  effective  domestic  eco- 
nomic performance." 

Therefore,  in  reviewing  this  bill,  we  an 
forewarned  that  unless  this  nation's  econ- 
omy recovers  and  performs  up  to  some  rea- 
sonable level,  we  can  expect  to  have  con- 
tinued world  economic  instability,  and  we 
can  expect  continued  assaults  on  the  value 
of  the  dollar.  Indeed,  at  the  closing  of  the 
world  monetary  markets  on  March  9th,  the 
doUar  was  under  strong  assault  in  Ziulcb, 
Frankfurt,  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Tokyo,  London 
and  Madrid.  In  Amsterdam  the  dollar 
reached  the  lower  limit  that  had  been  set 
just  last  December,  and  the  central  bank 
had  to  buy  more  than  $300  million  in  tJ.8. 
currency  to  keep  the  dollar  from  plunging 
under  the  permissible  floor.  The  Dutch  gov- 
ernment has  had  to  Impose  controls  to 
prevent  further  flooding  of  their  country 
with  speculative  dollars.  The  Spanish  cen- 
tral bank  had  to  intervene  also,  and  bought 
$14  million  in  dollars.  In  London,  the  price 
of  gold,  responding  to  the  plunge  of  the 
dollar,  went  up  to  $48.46  an  ounce — an  in- 
crease of  32.5  cents  in  one  day  of  trading.  In 
Brussels,  the  dollar  was  at  Its  lower  limits. 

These  and  similar  grim  events.  Including 
flat  predications  that  the  United  States  wUl 
be  forced  to  devalue  again,  ought  to  be  a 
clear  warning  to  all  of  us  that  the  dollar 
and  the  United  States  economy  remain  In 
very  great  trouble.  The  future  of  the  dol- 
lar is  very  much  uncertain,  for  there  Is  no 
sign  that  our  huge,  unprecedented  trade 
deflcit  is  improving.  During  the  last  twelve 
months  the  United  States  registered  a  fall 
of  better  than  $7  billion  in  our  international 
balance  on  goods  and  services.  There  has 
been  no  great  tide  of  dollars  coming  back 
to  this  country,  as  the  Treasury  predicted 
when  the  United  States  set  out  on  its  "new 
economic  policy"  last  August  16th.  If  there 
were  such  a  reflow,  the  Netherlands  and 
Spain — and  a  hoet  of  other  countries — would 
not  be  erecting  barriers  against  the  flood  of 
dollars  they  are  fighting  against  every  day. 

In  addition  to  the  sorry  condition  of  our 
international  payments,  the  domestic  econ- 
omy Is  not  performing  as  had  been  predicted. 
No  one  at  the  Treasury  talks  much  anymore 
about  the  half  million  new  Jobs  that  devalu- 
ation would  create.  Lowering  the  rate  of  un- 
employment to  four  per  cent  is  now  talked 
of  as  an  Impossible  goal,  because  It  la  said  the 
unemployment  figures  are  misleading.  I  dont 
know  who  Is  being  misled,  but  if  anything 
the  unemployment  figures  are  understated. 
We  are  now  told  that  an  inflation  rate  of  2.5 
per  cent  Is  a  little  too  good  to  expect,  and  in 
fact  the  inflation  rate  Is  still  running  at  bet- 
ter than  four  per  cent.  We  are  warned  now 
not  to  expect  a  boom,  because  one  was  never 
promised.  The  rate  of  unemployment  and 
the  general  uncertainty  of  affairs  Is  refiected 
In  a  broad  reluctance  of  the  people  to 
spend — Americans  are  salting  their  money 
away  against  hard  times,  because  our  citl- 
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2«n8  have  no  more  confidence  than  the  over- 
seas speculators  that  the  new  economic  pol- 
icy Is  any  more  effective  than  the  old,  once 
glorified  and  now  forgotten  game  plan. 

The  Committee  received  no  satisfactory 
assurance  that  the  economy  Is  returning  to 
good  health.  We  shovild  know  from  the  warn- 
ings of  the  Treasury  itself,  and  from  the  con- 
tinued gyrations  In  the  international  mone- 
tary markets,  that  a  second  devaluation  's 
very  much  a  possibility  unless  the  United 
States  economy  performs  much  better  than  it 
has  during  these  last  three  years.  There  is 
little  sign  that  any  significant  Improvement 
has  taken  place  or  is  even  In  the  offing.  In- 
stead, previously  set  high  goals  and  exuber- 
ant predictions  are  being  fuzzed  over,  re- 
vised and  generally  washed  out.  Negotiations 
for  Improved  trading  arrangements  with 
Canada  have  gotten  nowhere.  Things  are 
promising  with  Japan,  but  not  very.  There 
has  been  no  real  progress  at  aU  in  Improving 
our  trade  arrangements  with  the  European 
trading  area.  Nevertheless,  the  men  from  the 
Treasury  assure  us  that  all  is  well,  that  Is, 
except  for  the  "meaningless"  continued 
speculation  against  the  doUar  and  the  pesky 
facts  of  economic  reality. 

In  short,  the  basic  problems  that  brought 
us  to  grief  last  August  are  with  us  stUl.  Our 
trade  deficit  is  high  and  rising;  our  domes- 
tic economic  performance  is  not  good;  and 
speculation  against  the  dollar  Is  persistent 
and  rising  in  markets  all  over  the  world.  It 
may  be  too  much  to  expect  miracles,  but  It 
Is  not  unreasonable  for  us  to  expect  some 
solid  evidence  that  the  new  economic  pol- 
icies are  working. 

After  all,  if  our  economy  does  not  emerge 
from  this  slough  of  despond,  we  may  soon 
be  faced  with  yet  another  devaluation. 

The  test  of  this  bill  must  be  economic  per- 
fcn-mance.  We  are  told  that  the  bill  is  a  mean- 
ingless gesture.  It  Is  in  fact  a  sort  of  sur- 
render ceremony,  demanded  of  us  as  the  price 
of  obtaining  revaluation  of  world  currencies 
against  the  dollar.  It  is  a  sort  of  humiliating 
gesture  exacted  by  the  French,  who  today 
are  warning  one  and  all  that  It  Is  not  enough, 
and  that  the  United  States  can  hardly  ex- 
pect such  generous  treatment  in  the  futiu*e 
as  we  received  last  year. 

The  devaluation  of  the  dollar  assured,  and 
this  bill  guarantees,  substantial  profits  to 
those  who  speculated  against  the  dollar  last 
siihmier.  Those  same  forces  are  gathering 
for  a  new  assault,  and  we  might  as  well  rec- 
ognize here  and  now  that  devaluation  has 
brought  us  neither  improvement,  advantage 
nor  stability. 

We  are  nowhere  near  obtaining  even  a 
promise  or  a  hint  of  progress  in  reforming 
the  world  monetary  system.  Trade  reforms 
have  not  taken  place.  Progress  has  not  been 
made  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  Condi- 
tions that  created  instability,  and  which 
brought  the  dollar  to  grief,  are  essentially 
unchanged. 

It  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  Treasury  that 
this  bill  Is  meaningless.  We  are  assured  that 
Is  the  case.  If  that  Is  so,  then  we  have  no 
need  of  enacting  It. 

Finally.  If  the  bill  really  does  have  mean- 
ing and  significance,  we  would  do  well  to 
heed  the  well  hidden  warning  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  demand  proofs  of  progress  before 
we  enact  this  legislation,  lest  we  be  con- 
fronted with  a  similar  bill  later  this  year 
or  early  next.  There  Is  absolutely  no  assur- 
ance that  this  is  the  final  word  In  the  de- 
valuation game — and  we  have  much  rea- 
son to  fear  that  another  devaluation  Is  on 
its  way. 

Well,  here  we  are,  with  devaluation 
again  an  accomplished  fact. 

Once  again,  we  will  be  told  that  a  de- 
valuation bill  is  just  a  lltUe  change  of 
numbers  in  the  books. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  learned  our  les- 
son. We  ought  to  insist  on  some  progress 
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toward  monetary  reform,  before  we  ap- 
prove the  legislation  to  complete  this 
latest  devaluation.  We  ought  to  Insist 
that  the  Treasury  level  with  us  on  what 
progress  has  been  made  or  not  been 
made,  since  the  first  devaluation.  I  think 
we  will  find  that  no  progress  at  all  has 
been  made, 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  recognize  that 
devaluation  Is  expensive.  It  cost  us  a 
billion  dollars  the  last  time  around,  to 
balance  up  all  the  books.  It  will  cost  more 
this  time.  A  great  many  of  my  colleagues 
were  surprised  to  learn  about  this  little 
facet  of  devaluations.  Now,  of  course  we 
will  be  told  that  the  money  we  will  ap- 
propriate to  cover  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments is  not  really  being  taken  out  of 
the  taxpayer's  pockets — it  is  just  taking 
the  profit  created  by  devaluation  and 
applying  it  against  some  debts  that  the 
action  created.  It  is  nothing  to  worry 
about,  just  a  little  quick  shufiBe.  But  too 
many  of  my  colleagues  were  not  aware 
of  the  shufSe  the  last  time  around.  They 
ought  to  be  more  aware  this  time. 

And  I  think  that  we  should  be  aware 
of  the  real  difficulties  that  we  are  going 
to  have  in  adjusting  our  trade  balance. 

We  have  to  recognize  just  how  much 
our  Government  is  spending  abroad,  and 
how  much  multinational  corporations  are 
spending  abroad,  and  how  this  affects 
the  balance  of  our  international  ac- 
counts. We  ought  to  recognize  how  tough 
it  Is  V)  control  these  capital  flows.  I  wish 
that  more  members  could  appreciate  how 
fast  money  moves — how  $6  billion  went 
into  Germany  alone  in  a  matter  of  days, 
all  the  funds  of  speculators  moving  in  for 
the  kill. 

We  ought  to  recognize  how  little  prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  controlling 
inflatlcoi  and  getting  our  own  economy 
moving — for  despite  the  monthly  figures 
that  are  always  so  "encouraging,"  the 
inflationary  charts  are  still  going  up — 
the  food  wholesale  price  index  has  Just 
gone  up  by  the  biggest  amount  In  25 
years — and  at  the  same  time  the  unem- 
plojTnent  rate  remains  too  high.  We  still 
have  a  hangover  from  that  wonderful 
inflationary  recession  presented  us  by  the 
first  economic  game  plan.  Must  we  forget 
so  soon? 

Devaluation  was  no  miracle.  We  have 
plenty  of  reason  to  know  that  now. 

And  we  know  that  phase  I,  n  and  now 
phase  m,  were  no  miracles,  either,  any 
more  than  the  old  "game  plan." 

Knowing  all  that,  and  having  been 
burned  twice,  we  ought  to  act  a  little 
more  carefully  this  time  when  we  revisit 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 


INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION  ON 
CIVIL  LIABILITY  FOR  OIL  POLLU- 
TION DAMAGE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Peimsylvanla  (Mr.  Morgaw) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  draft  leg- 
islation to  Implement  the  International 
Convention  on  Civil  Liability  for  Oil 
Pollution  Damage  and  the  International 
Convention  on  the  Establishment  of  an 
International  Fund  for  Compensation 
for  Oil  Pollution  Damage  was  sent  to  the 
House  by  the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 


for  Congressional  Relations  on  January 
31,  1973,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  bill  was  introduced  late  in  the  ses- 
sion last  year  and  I  am  reintroducing  it 
in  this  Congress. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  place  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  letter  from  the  President  to  the 
Speaker,  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  bill: 
Department  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  31,  1973. 
Hon.  Cael  Albebt, 

Speaker  of  tht  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mb.  Speaker:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  act 

"To  Implement  the  International  Con\'en- 
tlon  on  ClvU  Liability  for  Oil  Pollution  Dam- 
age and  the  International  Convention  on  the 
Establishment  of  an  International  Fund  for 
Compensation  for  Oil  Pollution  Damage." 

This  act  was  first  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  September  8,  1972.  The  proposed 
act  would  Incorporate  in  domestic  law.  pro- 
visions embodied  In  the  two  Conventions 
establishing  a  regime  for  prevention  of  and 
compensation  for  oU  pollution  damage  from 
tankers.  The  International  Convention  on 
Civil  LlabUlty  for  OU  PoUutlon  Damage, 
which  was  negotiated  In  1969  at  a  conference 
convened  by  the  Inter-Govemmental  Mari- 
time Consultative  Organization  dMCO),  has 
been  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Action 
by  the  Senate  Is  pending.  The  International 
Convention  on  the  Establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational Fund  for  Compensation  for  OU 
PoUutlon  Damage,  also  an  IMCO  Conven- 
tion, has  been  transmitted  to  the  Senate  for 
advice  and  consent.  The  submission  of  draft 
legislation  at  this  time  is  In  accord  with 
Executive  Branch  Intention  of  seeking  leg- 
islative Implementation  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

Title  I  of  the  proposed  act  implements 
provisions  of  the  ClvU  LlabUlty  Convention 
making  a  tanker  owner  strictly  liable  to  gov- 
ernments and  private  persons  for  oil  pollu- 
tion damage  In  the  territory.  Including  the 
territorial  sea,  of  the  United  States  or  any 
other  country  party  to  the  ClvU  LlabUlty 
Convention,  and  for  preventive  measures, 
wherever  taken,  in  respect  of  such  damage. 
An  owner  may  limit  his  liability  to  the  lesser 
of  $144*  per  ton  or  $15,120,6oo»  by  con- 
stituting appropriate  court.  The  act  also  re- 
quires that  the  owner  of  a  vessel  capable  of 
or  actually  carrying  more  than  2.000  tons  of 
oil  In  bulk  as  cargo  carry  Insurance  or  an- 
other guarantee  of  financial  security  in  the 
amount  of  the  limit  which  may  be  applied 
to  his  UabUlty. 

Title  n  of  the  act  implements  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Compensation  Fund  Conven- 
tion making  the  Compensation  Fund  (an 
International  entity)  strictly  liable  up  to 
$32,400,000  per  Incident  for  oU  poUutlon 
dameige  Insofar  as  that  amount  exceeds  ap- 
plicable limits  m  the  ClvU  Liability  Conven- 
tion and  for  the  entire  amount  In  respect  of 
certain  Incidents  of  damage  where  the  owner 
may  avail  himself  of  a  defense  under  that 
Convention,  The  Compensation  Fund  will  be 
financed  by  contributions  levied  on  receivers 


•Throughout  this  letter  and  the  attached 
sectional  analysis,  dollar  figures  are  ex- 
pressed In  terms  of  U.S.  dollar  taking  account 
of  P.L.  92-268,  the  Par  Value  Modification 
Act.  The  messages  from  the  President  trans- 
mitting the  Conventions  to  the  Senate  (Exec. 
O.  91st  Cong.,  2d  Sess..  May  20,  1970:  Exec. 
K,  91st  Cong..  2d  Sess.,  May  5,  1972)  have 
expressed  dollar  figures  In  ternas  of  1970  U.S. 
dollars.  The  Conventions  and  the  act  them- 
selves provide  that  the  limit  Is  the  national 
currency  equivalent  of  specified  amounts  ox 
Polncare  francs. 
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I  if  oil  Importing  more  than  160,000  tons  of 
Msntrlbutlng  oil  on  the  baala  of  a  fixed  sum 
>er  ton  of  oU,  set  on  the  basis  of  need  from 
Ime  to  time. 

Title  II  also  Implements  the  provisions  of 

he  Compensation  Fund  Convention  which 

trovldes    for    the    Indemnification    by    the 

■  ^lnd  of  a  portion  of  the  liability  of  the  owner 

>r  his  guarantor  under  the  Liability  Conven- 

lon.  The  amount  which  may  be  Indemnified 

B  that  portion  of  UabiUty  which  exceeds  (108 

;  )er  ton  or  $9,000,000,  whichever  is  the  less. 

i  ^nd  which  does  not  exceed  $144  per  ton  or 

115.120,000,  whichever  Is  the  less.  The  obliga- 

'  ion  to  Indemnify  is  subject  to  defeat  if  the 

ncident  causing  the  pollution  damage  arose 

;  rom  the  willful  misconduct  of  the  owne^  or. 

'  o   the   proportionate   extent   the    Incident, 

'  hrough  the  actual  fault  or  privity  of  the 

I  iwner.  was  caused  by  the  ship's  failure  at 

'  he  time  of  the  Incident  to  comply  with  the 

]  irovlslons    of    named    IMCO    Conventions 

'  rhich  operate  to  have  a  pollution  prevention 

(  ffect. 

Title  m  of  the  act  gathers  the  provisions 
<  f  law  required  by  both  Conventions  regard- 
1  ng  subrogation  and  app>ortlonment  of  claims 
1  There  applicable  liability  limits  may  be  ex- 
( eeded.  It  also  includes  a  provision  (Section 
5  03(b) )  empowering  a  District  Court  of  the 
1  Tnlted  States  to  adopt  a  plan  for  prompt 
I  nd  equitable  distribution  of  monies  In  such 
cases. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  are  explained  in 
( reater  detail  In  the  attMhed  sectional  anal- 
5  sis.  The  act  would  supersede  that  part  of 
t  ie  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  as 
s  mended  relating  to  money  damages  for  oil 
I  oUutlon  and  financial  security,  but  only  In- 
B  }far  as  a  given  oil  pollution  Incident  is 
y  Ithin  the  scope  of  the  Conventions.  No  ex- 
{  rees  language  of  supersession  has  been  pro- 
'N  Ided,  however,  pending  review  of  recent 
c  ranges  to  that  Act. 

Prompt  consideration  and  early  enactment 
c  r  this  legislation  are  respectfully  urged. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
a  Ivlsed  that  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 

I  consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  Ad- 
r  ilnlstratlon. 

Sincerely, 

MASSHAI.L  WBIGHT, 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
-  sional  Relations. 

HH.  — 

A  n  act  to  Implement  the  International  Con- 
vention on  Civil  Liability  for  Oil  Pollution 
Damage  and  the  International  Convention 
on  the  Establishment  of  an  International 
Pimd  for  Compensation  for  OU  Pollution 
Damage 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
A  ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Oil  Pollution  Com- 
p  ;nsatlon  Act  of  1972." 
"  riTLE  I— INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION 

ON  CIVIL  LIABILITY  FOR  OIL  POLLU- 

TON  DAMAGE 

"Sec.  101.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Title, 
tl  le  term — 

"  (a)  'Ship'  means  any  sea-going  vessel  and 
a  ly  seaborne  craft  of  any  type  whatsoever, 
a  itually  carrying  oil  in  bulk  as  cargo. 

"(b)   "Person"   means    (1)    any  Individual, 

0  irporatlon,  partnership,  firm,  association, 
tiust,  estate,  public  or  private  institution, 
g  r)up,  Oovemment  agency,  or  instrumental- 

II  y.  any  State,  or  any  political  subdivision  of. 

01  any  poUtlcal  entity  within  a  State,  any 
f<  reign  government  or  country,  or  any  pwUti- 
cil  subdivision  of  any  such  government  or 
cduntry,  or  other  entity;  and  (2)  any  legal 
81  icceeaor,  representative,  agent,  or  agency  of 
tl  le  foregoing. 

"(c)  'Owner'  means  the  person  or  persons 
r«  glatered  as  the  owner  of  the  ship  or,  in  the 
a  )aence  of  registration,  the  person  or  persons 
o  mlng  the  ship.  However  In  the  case  of  a 


sh^  owned  by  a  country  and  operated  by  a 
company  which  In  that  country  Is  registered 
as  the  ship's  operator,  'owner'  shall  mean 
such  company. 

"(d)  "State  of  the  ship's  registry'  and 
other  references  to  registration  of  a  ship  in 
a  State  mean  In  relation  to  registered  ships 
the  country  of  registration  of  the  ship,  and 
In  relation  to  unregistered  ships  the  country 
whose  fiag  the  ship  Is  flying.  Registration  of 
a  ship  in  the  United  States  includes  the  li- 
censing or  enrollment  of  a  ship. 

"(e)  'OU'  means  any  persistent  oil,  such 
as  crude  oil,  fuel  oil,  heavy  diesel  oil,  lubri- 
cating oil  and  whale  oil,  whether  carried  on 
board  a  ship  as  cargo  or  In  the  bunkers  of 
such  a  ship. 

"(f)  'Pollution  damage"  means  loss  or  dam- 
age caused  outside  the  ship  carrying  oil  by 
contamination  resulting  from  the  escape  or 
discharge  of  oil  from  the  ship,  wherever  such 
escape  or  discharge  may  occur,  and  Includes 
the  costs  of  preventive  measures  (including 
the  actual  cost  of  removal  of  the  oil)  and 
further  loss  or  damage  caused  by  preventive 
measures.  In  the  preceding  sentence,  'con- 
tamination' Includes,  but  is  not  limited  to, 
contamination  which  Is  the  escape  or  dis- 
charge of  any  quantity  of  oil.  at  such  times 
and  locations  or  under  such  clrcimastances 
and  conditions,  as  are  determined,  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3)  of  Sec.  11(b)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended,  to 
be  harmful  to  the  public  health  or  welfare 
of  the  United  States. 

"(g)  'Preventive  measures'  means  any  rea- 
sonable measures  taken  by  any  person  after 
an  Incident  has  occurred  to  prevent  or  mini- 
mize pollution  damage. 

"(h)  'Incident'  means  any  occurrence,  or 
series  of  occurrences  having  the  same  origin, 
which  causes  pollution  damage. 

"(1)  "Liability  Convention"  means  the  In- 
ternational Convention  on  Civil  Liability  for 
Oil  Pollution  Damage,  1969. 

"(J)  'Escape'  or  'discharge'  Includes,  but  Is 
not  limited  to,  any  spilling,  leaking,  pump- 
ing, pouring,  emitting,  emptvlng,  or  dump- 
ing. 

"(k)  'United  States,'  when  used  In  a  geo- 
graphic sense,  means  the  States,  the  District 
of  ColXMnbla.  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  all  other  ter- 
ritories or  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

"(1)  "Franc"  means  a  unit  consisting  of 
sixty-five  and  a  half  milligrams  of  gold  of 
millesimal  fineness  nine  hundred. 
"(m)  'Ton' means  2240  pounds, 
"(n)  'Guarantor'  means  any  person  pro- 
viding Insurance  or  other  financial  security 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  103 
of  this  Title  or  of  Article  vn,  paragraph  1 
of  the  LlabUlty  Convention. 

"(o)  'Ship's  tonnage'  means  the  net  ton- 
nage of  the  ship  with  the  addition  of  the 
amount  deducted  from  the  gross  tonnage  on 
account  of  engine  room  space  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  net  tonnage.  In  the 
case  of  a  ship  which  cannot  be  measured  in 
accordance  with  the  normal  rules  of  ton- 
nage meEisurement.  the  ship's  tonnage  shell 
be  deemed  to  be  40%  of  the  weight  in  tons 
of  oil  which  the  ship  is  capable  of  carrying, 
"(p)  "District  Court  of  the  United  States" 
includes  the  courts  enumerated  In  Title  28, 
Section  460,  United  States  Code. 

"'Sk;.  102.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
owner  of  a  ship  at  the  time  of  the  Incident, 
or  where  the  incident  consists  of  a  series 
of  occurrences,  at  the  time  of  the  first  such 
occurrence,  shall  be  liable  for  any  pollution 
damage  caused  as  a  result  of  the  incident. 
"'(b)  The  owne-  shall  not  be  liable  for 
PK)lIution  damage  If  he  proves  that  the  dam- 
age 

( 1 )   resulted  from  an  act  of  war,  hoetlll- 
tles,    civil    war.    Insurrection    or    a    natural 


phenomenon   of  an  exceptional.   Inevitable 
and  irresistible  character,  or 

(2)  was  whoUy  caused  by  an  act  or  omis- 
sion done  with  intent  to  cause  damage  by  a 
third  party,  or 

(3)  was  wholly  caused  by  the  negligence 
or  wrongfTil  act  of  any  government  or  other 
authority  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of 
lights  or  other  navigational  aids  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  function. 

"(c)  If  the  owner  proves  that  the  pollution 
damage  restated  wholly  or  partially  either 
from  an  act  or  omission  done  with  Intent 
to  cause  damage  by  the  person  who  suffered 
the  damage  or  from  negligence  of  that  per- 
son, the  owner  may  be  exonerated  to  the 
same  extent  from  his  llabUlty  to  such  per- 
son. 

""(d)  "This  section  applies  exclusively  to 
pollution  damage  (other  than  preventive 
measures)  caiised  on  the  territory,  Includ- 
ing the  territorial  sea,  of  the  United  states 
or  of  any  foreign  country  which  Is  party 
to  the  Liability  Convention,  and  to  pre- 
ventive measures,  wherever  taken,  to  pre- 
vent or  minimize  such  damage. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shaU  prejudice 
any  right  of  recourse  of  the  owner  against 
third  parties. 

"'(f)  When  oil  has  escaped  or  has  been 
discharged  from  two  or  more  ships,  and 
pollution  damage  results  therefrom,  the 
owners  of  all  the  ships  concerned,  unless 
exonerated  under  subsection  (b).  and,  tj 
the  extent  not  exonerated  under  subsection 
(c),  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for 
all  such  damage  which  Is  not  reasonablv 
separable. 

"(g)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  the  owner  of  a  ship  shall  be  en- 
titled to  limit  his  liability  under  this  Act 
m  respect  of  any  one  incident  to  an  ag- 
gregate amount  equal  to  the  dollar  equiv- 
alent of  2,000  francs  for  each  ton  of  the 
ship's  tonnage;  provided  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  an  owner's  liability  in  respect 
of  any  one  incident  shall  not  exceed  the 
dollar  equivalent  of  210  million  francs.  The 
dollar  equivalent  of  a  franc  shall  In  any 
action  brought  pursuant  to  this  Title  be 
calculated  as  of  the  date  the  fund  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  is 
constituted. 

(2)  If  the  incident  occurred  as  a  result 
of  the  actual  fault  or  privity  of  the  owaer, 
he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  avail  hlmseft 
of  the  limitation  provided  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  availing  himself 
of  the  benefit  of  limitation  provided  for  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  the  owner 
shall  constitute  a  fund  in  an  amount  equa: 
to  the  limit  of  his  liability  under  this  Title 
in  a  Court  In  which  an  action  Is  brought 
under  subsection  104(b)  of  this  Title,  or 
the  owner  shall  constitute  a  fund  In  such 
amount  In  accordance  with  Article  V  of  the 
LlabUlty  Convention  in  any  court  of  a  for- 
eign country  having  Jurisdiction  as  provided 
In  Article  IX  of  the  LlabUlty  Convention  In 
which  an  action  under  that  Convention  Is 
brought  or  with  another  competent  author- 
ity of  such  a  country.  A  fund  constituted  In 
the  United  States  may  be  constituted  either 
by  depositing  the  sum  or  producing  a  bank 
guarantee  or  other  guarantee  considered 
to  be  adequate  by  the  Court. 

(4)  A  gfuarantor  shall  be  entitled  to  con- 
Btltute  a  fund  In  accordance  with  this 
subsection  on  the  same  conditions  and  hav- 
ing the  same  effect  as  if  It  were  constituted 
by  the  owner.  Such  a  fund  may  be  con- 
stituted even  In  the  event  of  actual  fault 
or  privity  of  the  owner  but  its  constitution 
shall  In  that  case  not  prejudice  the  rights 
of  any  claimant  against  the  owner. 

"(h)(1)  Where  the  owner,  after  an  in- 
cident, has  constituted  a  fund  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (g)  of  this  section  and  1b 
entitled  to  limit  bis  llabUlty, 
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(A)  no  person  having  a  claim  for  pollu- 
tion damage  arising  out  of  that  Incident 
shall  be  entitled  to  exercise  any  right  against 
any  other  assets  of  the  owner  in  respect  of 
such  claim; 

(B)  a  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
shall  order  the  release  of  any  ship  or  other 
propierty  belonging  to  the  owner  which  has 
been  arrested  In  respect  of  a  claim  for  pollu- 
tion damage  arising  out  of  that  incident,  and 
shaU  simUarly  release  any  baU  or  other  se- 
curity furnished  to  avoid  arrest. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  only  If  the  claimant  has  access  to  the 
Court  administering  the  fund  and  the  fund 
Is  actually  avaUable  in  respect  of  his  claim. 

"(1)  Any  claim  for  compensation  for  pollu- 
tion damage  may  be  brought  directly  against 
the  guarantor  of  the  owner's  liability  for  pol- 
lution damage.  In  such  case,  the  defendant 
may,  irrespective  of  the  actual  fault  or  priv- 
ity of  the  owner,  avail  himself  of  the  limits 
of  llabUlty  prescribed  In  subsection  (g)(1) 
of  this  section.  He  may  further  avaU  himself 
of  the  defenses  (other  than  the  bankruptcy 
or  winding  up  of  the  owner)  which  the  owner 
himself  would  have  been  entitled  to  Invoke. 
Furthermore,  the  defendant  may  avail  him- 
self of  the  defense  that  the  pollution  dam- 
age resulted  from  the  wUlful  misconduct  of 
the  owner  himself,  but  the  defendant  shall 
not  avaU  himself  of  any  other  defense  which 
he  might  have  been  entitled  to  Invoke  In 
proceedings  brought  by  the  owner  against 
lilm.  "The  defendant  shall  in  any  event  have 
the  right  to  require  the  owner  to  be  Joined 
in  the  action. 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  The  owner  of  a  ship  reg- 
istered in  the  United  States  which  is  capable 
of  carrying  more  than  2.000  tons  of  oil  in 
bulk  as  cai^o  shall  maintain  Insurance  or 
other  financial  security  In  the  sums  fixed  by 
applying  the  limits  of  llabUlty  prescribed  in 
subsection  (g)(1)  of  Section  102  of  this  Title. 
Any  sums  provided  by  insurance  or  by  other 
financial  security  maintained  In  accordance 
with  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  avail- 
able exclusively  for  the  satisfaction  of  claims 
under  this  Title. 

"(b)  After  determining  that  insurance  or 
other  financial  security  in  the  sums  fixed  by 
applying  the  limits  of  subsection  (g)(1)  of 
Section  102  has  been  obtained,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  issue  a  certificate  to  each  ship 
registered  in  the  United  States  which  is 
capable  of  carrying  more  than  2,000  tons  of 
oU  In  bulk  as  cargo  attesting  that  such  insur- 
ance or  other  financial  security  has  been  ob- 
tained. After  making  such  a  determination, 
the  President  may  also  issue  a  certificate  to 
a  ship  capable  of  carrying  more  than  2.000 
tons  of  oU  In  bulk  as  cargo  which  Is  registered 
In  a  State  not  party  to  the  Liability  Conven- 
tion. The  certificate  shaU  be  In  the  form 
annexed  to  the  Liability  Convention  and 
shall  contain : 

( 1 )  name  of  the  ship  and  port  of  registra- 
tion; 

(2)  name  and  principal  place  of  business 
of  owner; 

(3)  type  of  security; 

(4)  name  and  principal  place  of  business 
of  insurer  or  other  person  giving  security, 
and  where  appropriate,  place  of  business 
where  the  Insurance  or  security  Is  estab- 
lished; 

(5)  period  of  validity  of  certificate  which 
ShaU  not  be  longer  than  the  period  of  vaUd- 
ity  of  the  insurance  or  other  security. 

"(c)  The  certificates  shall  be  carried  on 
board  aU  ships  to  which  the  certificates  are 
issued  and  a  copy  shaU  be  retained  by  the 
President. 

"(d)  No  certificate  shaU  be  Issued  if  the 
insurance  or  other  financial  security  can 
cease,  for  reasons  other  than  the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  validity  of  the  Insurance  or 
security  specified  In  the  certificate,  before 
three  months  have  elapsed  from  the  date  on 
which  notice  of  Its  termination  Is  given  to 
the  President.  The  President  shaU  determine 


such  othe  reqtilrements  related  to  the  finan- 
cial capabUity  of  the  owner's  g:\iarantor  as 
may  be  desirable  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  for  the  Issuance  of  the  certificate 
or  the  termination  of  Its  validity. 

"(e)  Certificates  issued  or  certified  under 
the  authority  of  another  State  party  to  the 
Convention  shall  have  the  same  force  as 
certificates  Issued  pxirsuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  State  shaU  request 
consultation  with  the  State  of  a  ship's  regis- 
try If  the  President  seeks  to  determine 
whether  the  guarantor  named  In  the  ship's 
certificate  is  financially  capable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  If  the  President  determines 
that  such  guarantor  Is  not  financially  capa- 
ble for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  may  take 
such  lawful  action  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  barring  of 
the  ship  from  any  or  aU  ports  of  the  United 
States. 

"(f)  No  ship  registered  in  the  United 
States  to  which  this  section  applies  shaU 
engage  in  trade  unless  a  certificate  has  been 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(g)  No  ship  registered  in  the  United 
States  which  Is  capable  of  carrying  more 
than  2.000  tons  of  oU  in  btUk  as  cargo,  and 
no  other  ship,  wherever  registered,  actuaUy 
carrying  more  than  2.000  tons  of  oil  in  bulk 
as  cargo,  shall  enter  or  leave  a  port  In  the 
United  States,  or  be  permitted  to  arrive  at 
or  leave  an  offshore  terminal  in  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  the  United  States  unless  the 
ship  has  on  board  a  valid  certificate  issued 
by  the  United  States  or  a  foreign  country 
party  to  the  Convention.  Any  ship  required 
by  the  preceding  sentence  to  have  such  a 
valid  certificate  on  board  which  enters  the 
territorial  waters  or  the  contiguous  zone 
of  the  United  States  en  route  to  a  port  or 
termliua  installation  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion 201(e)  of  Title  II)  m  the  Urated  States, 
and  which  fails  to  have  such  valid  certificate 
on  board,  shall  for  each  such  faUure  be  Uable 
for  a  civU  penalty  of  not  more  than  10.000 
doUars.  The  President  may  assess  and  com- 
promise such  penalty.  No  penalty  shall  be 
assessed  untU  notice  and  an  opportunity  for 
hearing  on  the  charge  has  been  given.  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  penalty  or  the 
amount  agreed  upon  in  compromise,  the 
demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  owner  shall 
be  considered  by  the  President. 

"(h)  Any  ship  owned  by  the  United  States 
or  any  foreign  country  which  carries  a  cer- 
tificate Issued  by  the  President,  or.  If  a  ship 
owned  by  a  foreign  country,  by  the  country 
owning  the  ship,  stating  the  ownership  of 
the  ship  and  that  the  ship's  liability  Is  cov- 
ered to  the  limit  prescribed  by  subsection 
(g)  (1)  of  Section  102  shaU  be  deemed  to 
have  complied  with  the  foregoing  require- 
ments of  this  section.  The  certificate  shall 
resemble  as  closely  as  possible  the  model 
described  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(1)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate the  administration  of  this  section,  in- 
cluding the  powers  to  make  determinations 
and  to  make  and  revise  regulations,  and  to 
redelegate  such  powers,  to  the  heads  of  those 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities which  he  determines  to  be 
appropriate. 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  Rights  of  compensation 
under  this  Title  shall  be  extinguished  un- 
less an  action  Is  brought  thereunder  with- 
in three  years  from  the  date  when  the 
damage  occurred.  However,  In  no  case  Bhall 
an  action  be  brought  later  than  six  years 
from  the  date  of  the  Incident  which  caused 
the  damage.  Where  the  incident  consists  of 
a  series  of  occurrences,  the  six  years'  period 
shall  run  from  the  date  of  the  first  occur- 
rence. 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  2  of  this 
subsection,  the  several  District  Courts  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  over 
any  actions  arising  under  this  Act  if  the 
action  Is  brought  in  respect  of  an  incident 
which  has  caused  aU  or  part  of  the  pollution 


damage  (other  than  preventive  measures) 
on  the  territory.  Including  the  territorial 
sea,  of  the  United  States  or  in  respect  of 
preventive  measures,  wherever  taken,  to  pre- 
vent or  minimize  such  damage. 

(2)  Actions  authorized  under  the  above 
subsection  may  be  brought  in  any  Judicial 
district  in  which  one  of  the  plaintiffs  or  one 
of  the  defendants  resides  or  in  which  pollu- 
tion damage,  including  preventive  measures 
taken  to  prevent  or  mlnlnUze  such  damage, 
has  occxirred  or  could  reasonably  be  expected 
to  have  occurred  if  such  preventive  measures 
had  not  been  taken.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
Act.  American  Samoa  shall  be  included  with- 
in the  Judicial  district  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of 
Hawaii  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  shall  be  included  within  the  judi- 
cial districts  of  both  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Hawaii  and 
the  District  Court  of  Guam. 

(3)  If  the  fund  referred  to  In  subsection 
(g)(3)  of  Section  102  has  been  constituted 
In  a  District  Court  of  the  United  States  or  in 
a  competent  court  of  a  foreign  country  party 
to  the  LlabUlty  Convention,  that  court  shall 
have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  regarding  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  apportionment  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  fund. 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
302  of  Title  III  of  this  Act,  any  Judgment 
given  by  a  foreign  court  with  Jurisdiction 
in  accordance  with  Article  IX  of  the  Liability 
Convention  which  is  enforceable  in  the  coun- 
try of  origin  and  which  is  no  longer  subject 
to  ordinary  forms  of  review  therein,  shall 
be  enforceable  In  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  except: 

(1)  where  the  judgment  was  obtained  by 
fraud;   or 

(2)  where  the  defendant  was  not  given 
reasonable  notice  and  a  fair  opportunity 
to  present  his  case. 

"(d)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  Title  shall 
not  apply  to  warships  or  other  ships  owned 
or  operated  by  a  country  and  used,  for  the 
time  being,  only  on  Government  non-com- 
raerclal  service. 

(2)    With  respect  to  ships  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  used  for  commerclaJ  pur- 
poses, the  United  States,  in  actions  brought 
against  It  In  the  United  States  and  in  other 
Jurisdictions  identified  In  Article  IX  of  the 
Liability    Convention     waives     all    defenses 
based  on  its  status  as  a  sovereign  state. 
"TITLE  II— INTERNA-nONAL  CONVENTION 
ON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  INTER- 
NATIONAL  FUND  FOR   COMPENSATION 
FOR  OIL  POLLUIION  DAMAGE 
"Sec.  201.  For  the  purpoees  of  this  Title, 
the  term — 

"(a)  "Convention"  means  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  the  Establishment  of 
an  International  Fund  for  Compensation 
for  OU  Pollution  Damage,  1971. 

'"(b)  'The  Fund'  means  'International  OU 
Pollution  P^lnd'  established  by  the  Con- 
vention. 

"(c)  'Liability  Convention,'  'ship,'  'State 
of  the  ship's  registry'  and  other  references 
to  registration  of  a  ship  in  a  State,  'person.' 
"owner."  'oU.'  'pollution  damage,'  "preventive 
measures."  'incident.'  'franc.'  'ship's  ton- 
nage,' "escape,"  "discharge,"  "United  States* 
when  used  in  a  geographic  sense,  'ton,'  "guar- 
antor," and  "District  Court  of  the  United 
States'  have  the  same  meaning  as  In  Title 
I  of  this  Act,  except  that  (1)  'oU"  shall  be 
confined  to  persistent  hydrocarbon  mineral 
oUs  for  the  purpoees  of  this  Title,  and  (2) 
'ton'  In  relation  to  oU  means  a  metric  ten. 
"(d)  "Contributing  oU'  means  crude  oil 
and  fuel  oil  bls  defined  in  subparagraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (2)  below: 

(1)  'Crude  oU'  means  any  liquid  hydro- 
carbon mixture  occurring  natursiUy  In  the 
earth  whether  or  not  treated  to  render  it 
suitable  for  transportation,  and  Includes 
crude  oUs  from  which  certaUi  distillate  frac- 
tions have  been  removed   ('topped  crudes') 
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aj  id  to  which  certain  distillate  fractions  have 
biien  added  ('spiked'  or  'reconstituted" 
c!  udes) . 

(3)  "Puel  oU'  means  heavy  distillates  or 
n  sldues  from  crude  oil  or  blends  of  such  ma- 
te rials  Intended  for  use  as  a  fuel  for  the  pro- 
d  ictlon  of  heat  or  power  of  a  quality  equiva- 
leit  to  'American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials Specification  for  Number  Pour  Fuel 

0  r  (Designation  D  396-69)  or  heavier. 

"(e)  'Terminal  installation'  means  any  sit© 
fc  r  the  storage  of  oil  in  bulk  which  Is  capable 

01  receiving  oil  from  waterbome  transporta- 
tl  }n.  Including  any  facility  situated  off-shore 
ai  td  linked  to  such  site. 

"Sxc.  302.  (a)  Contributions  to  the  Fund 
si  all  be  made  by  any  person  who  has  re- 
el Ived,  in  total  quantities  exceeding  150,000 
tqns  In  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  year 
which  his  contribution  is  calculated, 

(1)  in  the  ports  or  terminal  installations 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  con- 

til6utlng  oil  carried  by  sea  to  such  ports  or 
U.  rxnlnal  Installations; 

(2)  in  any  installations  situated  In  the 
tefTltory  of  the  United  States,  contributing 

which  has  been  carried  by  sea  and  dis- 

in  a  port  or  terminal  installation  of 

country  not  party  to  the  Convention,  pro- 

that  contribution  In  respect  of  con- 

tiibutlng  oil  so  carried  and  discharged  shall 

b«    made  only  by  the  first  receiver  in  the 

U  ilted  States. 

"(b)  Any  person 

(1)  who  is  a  subsidiary  of  or  an  entity 
cc  mmonly  controlled  by  a  person  or  related 
p  oup  of  persons  required  under  subsection 
(I  )  of  this  section  to  make  contributions  to 
tl  e  Fund  and  who  receives  contributing  oil 
ai  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
li  any  amount  In  the  same  calendar  year  as 
81  ch  person  or  related  group  of  persons,  or 

(2)  who  Is  one  of  two  or  more  subsidlarlea 
ol  or  entitles  commonly  controlled  by  a  per- 
se n  or  related  group  of  persons  and  such  sub- 
si  liarles  or  entitles  receive,  as  provided  In 
SI  baaction  (a)  of  this  section  an  amount  of 
c(  ntrlbutlng  oil  exceeding  150.000  tons  In  the 
a(  gregate  in  the  same  calendar  year, 

81  all  also  make  contributions  to  the  F^ind. 
T  le  President  shall  by  regulation  determine 
w  ilch  persons  shall  be  deemed  to  be  sub- 
8l  liarles,  commonly  controlled  entitles  and 
Tt  tated  groups  of  persons  for  the  purposes  of 
tl  is  subsection. 

"(c)  Any  person  required  by  subsection 
(t .)  or  (b)  of  this  section  to  contribute  to  the 
Find  shall,  upon  notification  by  the  Dl- 
n  ctor  of  the  Fund,  be  liable  to  pay  the  Fund 
tie  amount  of  his  Initial  and  annual  oon- 
ti  Ibution  calculated  pursuant  to  Article  1 1 
a:kd  Article  13  of  the  Convention,  as  specl- 
fl  k1  by  the  Director.  Such  person  shall  pay 
tl  e  Fund  such  portion  thereof  in  cash  as 
n  ay  from  time  to  time  be  requested  by  the 
D  rector,  and  shall  give  such  security  for 
tie  remaining  portions  thereof.  Including 
aiQounts  in  arrears,  as  the  Director  may  re- 
q  lire  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Fund. 
S  ich  person  shaU  be  liable  to  pay  Interest 
t(  the  Fund  In  respect  of  amount}  In  ar- 
r«  ars  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Fui^d. 

"(d)  Any  person  liable  to  contribute  to 
tl  e  Fund  and  who  fails  to  make  a  payment 
Ol  to  provide  security  to  the  Fund  as  re- 
q  ilred  by  the  preceding  subsection  within 
tt  ree  months  from  the  date  such  payment 
Is  due  or  the  provision  of  security  Is  re- 
q  ilred,  shall  for  each  such  failure  be  liable 
fc  r  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  5,000 
di  tUars.  The  President  may  assess  and  com- 
p:  omlse  such  penalty.  No  penalty  shall  be 
ai  sessed  until  the  person  has  been  given 
n  >tlce  and  an  <^portunlty  for  a  hearing  on 
SI  ch  chargea.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
81  ich  penalty  or  the  amount  agreed  upon  in 
c(  mpromlse,  the  demonstrated  good  faith 
o:  the  persons  and  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tilbutlon  due  shall  be  considered  by  the 
P  'esldent. 


"(e)  (1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  any  person  liable  to  contribute 
to  the  Fund  and  who  falls  to  make  a  pay- 
ment or  to  provide  security  to  the  Fund  as 
required  by  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  be  liable  in  an  action  brought  In  the 
several  District  Courts  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Director  of  the  Fund  for  the  amount 
due  or  to  provide  such  other  relief  as  the 
court  may  determine  is  appropriate. 

(2)  Upon  a  determination  of  the  President 
that  a  person  to  which  the  Judicial  power 
of  the  United  States  does  not  extend  in  the 
circumstances  set  forth  in  Amendment  XI 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
liable  to  contribute  an  amount  to  the  Fund, 
and  that  such  person  has  failed  to  make  pay- 
ment of  that  amount  or  any  part  thereof 
for  more  than  three  months  from  the  date 
the  payment  was  due,  the  President  shall 
take  such  measures  as  he  deems  appropriate 
to  collect  such  unpaid  amount  and  any 
Interest  (as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section)  on  behalf  of  the  Fund,  includ- 
ing the  prosecution  of  an  action  therefor 
against  such  person  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  receipt  of  the  sums  collected, 
the  President  shall  forthwith  pay  such  sums 
to  the  F^lnd. 

"(f)  The  Fund  shall  have  capacity  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  contract,  to 
acquire  and  dispose  of  real  and  personal 
property,  and  to  institute  and  be  party  to 
legal  proceedings.  The  Director  of  the  Fund 
shall  be  the  legal  representative  of  the  Fund. 
The  Director  shall  be  deemed  Irrevocably  to 
have  appointed  the  Secretary  of  State  his 
agent  for  service  of  process  in  any  action 
against  the  Fund  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States. 

"(g)  The  President  shall  conununicate  to 
the  Director  of  the  Fund  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  any  person  who  is  liable  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  Fund  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  and  data  regarding  the  relevant  quan- 
tities of  contributing  oil  received  by  such 
person  during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
The  President  may  require  any  person  who 
may  be  liable  to  contribute  to  the  Fund  to 
furnish  such  information  as  he  may  from 
time  to  time  deem  appropriate  for  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence.  Communications 
by  the  President  to  the  Director  shall.  In  any 
civil  action  or  administrative  proceeding 
arising  out  of  alleged  failure  to  contribute 
or  provide  security  to  the  F^lnd  as  required 
herein,  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts 
stated  therein. 

"(h)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate the  administration  of  this  section.  In- 
cluding the  powers  to  make  determinations, 
and  to  make  and  revise  regulations,  and  to 
redelegate  such  powers,  to  the  heads  of  those 
Federal  departments,  agencies,  and  instru- 
mentalities which  he  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

"Sec.  203.  Sections  204  and  205  of  this 
Title  respectively  apply  exclusively  to  pollu- 
tion damage  (other  than  preventive  meas- 
ures) caused  on  the  territory,  including  the 
territorial  sea,  of  the  United  States  and  any 
foreign  country  which  is  party  to  the  Con- 
vention and  to  preventive  measures,  wherever 
taken  to  prevent  or  minimize  such  damage, 
imd,  with  regard  to  Indemnification  of  own- 
ers and  guarantors,  to  pollution  damage 
(other  than  preventive  measures)  caused  on 
the  territory.  Including  the  territorial  sea,  of 
the  United  States  and  any  foreign  country 
party  to  the  Liability  Convention  by  a  ship 
registered  in  a  State  party  to  the  Convention, 
and  to  preventive  measures,  wherever  taken, 
to  prevent  or  minimize  such  damage. 

"Sxc.  204.  (a)  Any  person  suffering  pollu- 
tion damage  arising  out  of  an  incident  oc- 
curring more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  after  the  entry  Into  force  of  the  Con- 
vention shall  be  entitled  to  compensation 
from  the  fimd  If  that  person  has  been  tmable 
to  obtain  full  and  adequate  compensation  for 


the  damage  under  the  terms  of  Title  I  or  th« 
Liability  Convention  either 

(1)  because  no  liability  for  the  damage 
arises  under  Title  I  or  the  Liability  Con- 
vention; or 

(2)  because  the  owner  liable  for  the  dam- 
age under  Title  I  or  the  Liability  Convention 
is  financially  Incapable  of  meeting  his  ob- 
ligations In  full  and  any  financial  security 
that  may  be  provided  under  section  103  of 
•ntle  I  or  Article  VU  of  the  Liability  Con- 
vention does  not  cover  or  Is  Insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  claims  for  compensation  for  the 
damage,  provided  that  an  owner  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  financially  Incapable  of  meet- 
ing his  obligations  and  financial  security 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  Insufficient  If  the 
person  suffering  damage  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  full  satisfaction  of  the  amount  due 
him  under  Title  I  or  the  Liability  Convention 
after  having  taken  all  reasonable  steps  to 
pursue  the  legal  remedies  available  to  him; 
or 

(3)  because  the  damages  exceed  the  own- 
ers liability  under  the  Liability  Convention 
as  limited  pursuant  to  subsection  102(g)  of 
Title  I  or  Article  V,  paragraph  1  of  the  Lia- 
bility Convention  or  under  the  terms  of  any 
other  international  convention  In  force  or 
open  for  signature,  ratification  or  accession 
on  December  18, 1971. 

Exp^enses  reasonably  incurred  or  sacrifices 
reasonably  made  by  the  owner  voluntarily 
for  preventive  measures  shall  be  treated  as 
pollution  damage  for  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  Fund  shall  incur  no  obligation 
under  the  preceding  subsection  If: 

(1)  It  proves  that  the  pollution  damage 
resulted  from  an  act  of  war,  hostilities,  civil 
war  or  Insurrection  or  was  caused  by  oil 
which  has  escaped  or  been  discharged  from 
a  warship  or  other  ship  owned  or  operated 
by  the  United  States  or  a  foreign  country  and 
used  at  the  time  of  the  Incident  only  on 
government  non-commercial  service;  or 

(2)  the  claimant  cannot  prove  that  the 
damage  resulted  from  an  Incident  involving 
one  or  more  ships. 

"(c)  If  the  Fund  proves  that  the  pollution 
damage  resulted  wholly  or  partially  either 
from  an  act  or  omission  done  with  Intent  to 
cause  damage  by  the  person  who  suffered 
damage  or  from  the  negligence  of  that  per- 
son, the  Fund  may  be  exonerated  to  the  same 
extent  from  its  obligation  to  pay  compensa- 
tion to  such  person.  The  Fund  shall  In  an; 
event  be  exonerated  to  the  extent  that  the 
owner  may  have  been  exonerated  under  sub- 
section 102(c)  of  Title  I  or  Article  m,  para- 
graph 3  of  the  Liability  Convention.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
Act,  the  Fund  shall  not  to  any  extent  be 
exonerated  with  regard  to  pollution  damage 
resulting  from  the  taking  of  preventive  meas- 
ures compensable  \inder  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

"(d)  The  aggregate  amount  of  compensa- 
tion payable  by  the  Fund  under  this  Act 
shall  in  respect  of  any  one  Incident  be  lim- 
ited, so  that  the  total  sum  of  that  amount 
and  the  amount  of  compensation  actually 
paid  under  Title  I  or  the  Liability  Conven- 
tion for  pollution  damage,  including  an; 
sums  In  respect  of  which  the  Fund  is  under 
an  obligation  to  Indemnify  the  owner  pur- 
suant to  Section  205  of  this  Title  shall  not 
exceed  the  dollar  equivalent  of  450  million 
francs;  provided,  however,  that  if  the  Fund 
shall  decide  to  change  the  figure  450  million 
francs,  such  total  sum  shall,  with  respect  to 
Incidents  occurring  after  the  date  of  such 
change,  In  no  case  exceed  the  dollar  equiv- 
alent of  the  amount  decided  on  by  the  Fund, 
and  further  provided.  That  &U  pollution 
damage  resulting  from  a  single  nat\iral  phe- 
nomenon of  an  exceptional,  inevitable,  and 
irresistible  character  In  every  case  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  single 
incident. 
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"Sxc.  205.  (a)  An  ovmer  or  his  guarantor 
shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  from  the 
Fund,  for  that  portion  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  liability  for  pollution  damage 
under  Title  I  or  the  Liability  Convention 
artslng  out  of  an  incident  occurring  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the 
entry  Into  force  of  the  Convention  which: 

(1)  Is  in  excess  of  an  amount  equal  to 
the  dollar  equivalent  of  1500  francs  for  each 
ton  of  the  ship's  tonnage  or  of  an  amount 
equal  to  the  dollar  equivalent  of  125  million 
francs,  whichever  is  less;  and, 

(2)  is  not  in  excess  of  an  amount  equal  to 
the  dollar  equivalent  of  2,000  francs  for  each 
ton  of  the  ship's  tonnage  or  an  amount  equal 
to  the  doUtur  equivalent  of  210  million  francs, 
whichever  is  the  less; 

provided,  however.  That  the  Fund  shall  incur 
no  obligation   under  this  paragraph  where 
the    pollution    damage    resulted    from    the 
willful  misconduct  of  the  owner  himself. 
"(b)   If  the  Fund  proves  that 

(1)  as  a  result  of  the  actual  fault  or 
privity  of  the  owner,  the  ship  from  which 
the  oil  causing  pollution  damage  (including 
preventive  measures)  escaped  or  was  dis- 
charged did  not  comply  with  the  require- 
ments laid  down  In  (A)  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution 
of  the  Sea  by  OU,  1054,  as  amended  in  1962: 
or  (B)  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  1960;  or  (C)  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  Load  Lines,  1966;  or 
(D)  the  International  Regulations  for  Pre- 
venting Collisions  at  Sea,  1960;  or  any 
amendment  which  has  been  determined  to 
be  of  an  important  nature  under  Article 
XVI (5)  of  the  Convention  mentioned  In  (A) , 
under  Article  IX(e)  of  the  Convention  men- 
tioned in  (B)  or  under  Article  29(3)  (d)  or 
(4)  (d)  of  the  Convention  mentioned  in  (C) ; 
provided,  however,  that  any  such  amend- 
ment has  been  in  force  for  at  least  twelve 
months  at  the  time  of  the  incident;  and, 

(2)  the  incident  or  damage  was  wholly 
or  partially  caused  by  such  non-compliance; 
the  Fund  shall,  to  the  same  extent,  be  ex- 
onerated from  its  obligations  under  the  pre- 
ceding subsection,  without  regard  to  whether 
the  ship  was  bound  by  the  law  of  the  State 
of  the  ship's  registry  to  comply  with  such 
requirements. 

"(c)  If  the  Fund  decides  that  a  new  con- 
vention shall  replace  an  instrument  or  a  part 
thereof  for  the  ptirpose  of  paragraph  3  of 
Article  5  of  the  Convention,  the  ship  shall 
on  the  effective  date  of  such  replacement  be 
required  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  new  convention  for  the  purposes  of 
the  preceding  subsection:  provided,  how- 
ever, that  any  ship  registered  at  the  time 
of  an  incident  in  any  State  party  to  the  Con- 
vention (including  the  United  States)  which 
is  not  a  party  to  the  new  convention  and 
which  has  declared  to  the  Director  of  the 
Fund  that  it  does  not  accept  such  replace- 
ment and  has  not  terminated  such  declara- 
tion shall  be  required  for  the  purposes  of 
the  preceding  subsection  to  comply  only  with 
the  requirements  referred  to  In  that  sub- 
section until  such  declaration  is  withdrawn 
or  the  State  becomes  party  to  the  new  con- 
vention. 

"(d)  Any  ship  complying  with  the  require- 
ments in  an  amendment  to  an  instrument 
specified  in  subsection  (b)  or  with  the  re- 
quirements In  a  new  convention,  where  the 
amendment  or  the  convention  is  designed 
to  replace  in  whole  or  in  part  such  instru- 
ment, shall  be  considered  &s  complying  with 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) . 

"(e)  If  the  Fund  shall  have  assumed  the 
obllgatlors  of  a  guarantor  of  part  of  an 
owner's  liability,  the  owr.er  shall,  upon  proof 
of  such  assumption,  be  deemed  to  have  com- 
piled with  Section  103  of  Title  I  of  this  Act 
and  Article  VII  of  the  Liability  Convention 
with  respect  to  that  part  of  his  liabUlty. 
Where  the  Fund  acting  as  a  guarantor,  has 


paid  compensation  for  pollution  damage  in 
accordance  with  Title  I  of  this  Act  or  the 
Liability  Convention,  it  shall  have  a  right  of 
recovery  from  the  owner  to  the  extent  that 
the  Fund  would  have  been  exonerated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  from 
its  obligations  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  indemnify  the  owner  or  his  guar- 
antor. 

"(f)  Expenses  reasonably  incurred  and 
sacrifices  reasonably  made  by  the  owner  vol- 
untarily to  prevent  or  minimize  pollution 
damage  shall  be  treated  as  included  in  the 
owner's  liability  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Section. 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  The  several  District  Courts 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
over  actions  against  the  Fund  for  compen- 
sation or  indemnification  under  Sections  204 
or  205  of  this  Title.  Such  actions  may  be 
brought  no  sooner  than  240  days  after  entry 
Into  force  of  the  Convention  and  shall  be 
brought  only  before  a  court  competent  under 
Section  104(b)  of  Title  I  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  for  con- 
solidation of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure, where  an  action  for  compensation  for 
pollution  damage  has  been  brought  before  a 
District  Court  of  the  United  States  or  a 
court  of  another  country  competent  under 
Article  IX  of  the  Liability  Convention, 
against  the  owner  or  his  guarantor,  such 
court  or  courts  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion over  actions  against  the  Fund  for  com- 
pensation or  indemnification  under  Section 
204  or  205  of  this  "Htle  in  respect  of  pollu- 
tion damage  arising  out  of  the  same  incident 
and  Involving  the  same  defendant  or  his 
guarantor.  However,  where  an  action  for 
compensation  for  pollution  damage  under 
the  Liability  Convention  has  been  brought 
before  a  court  of  a  country  party  to  the 
Liability  Convention  but  not  to  the  Conven- 
tion, any  action  against  the  Fund  for  such 
compensation  or  indemnification  may  be 
brought  before  any  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  having  Jurisdiction  under  Sec- 
tion 104(b)  of  Title  I. 

"(c)  The  Fund  may  intervene  of  right  as 
a  party  in  any  legal  proceedings  instituted 
against  an  owner  or  his  guarantor  under 
Title  I  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  Subject  to  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  the  Fund  shall  not  be  bound  by  any 
Judgment  or  decision  In  proceedings  to 
which  it  has  not  been  a  party  or  by  any 
settlement  to  which  it  Is  not  a  party. 

"(e)  Where  an  action  under  Title  I  for 
compensation  for  pollution  damage  has  been 
brought  against  an  owner  or  his  guarantor 
in  a  District  Court  of  the  United  States, 
each  party  to  the  proceedings  shall  be  en- 
titled to  notify  the  Fund  of  the  proceedings. 
VBTiere  such  notification  has  been  timely 
made  and  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
the  Federal  Courts,  any  Judgment  rendered 
by  the  court  in  such  proceedings  shall,  after 
it  has  become  final  and  enforceable  in  the 
United  States,  become  binding  upon  the 
Fund  in  the  sense  that  the  facts  and  find- 
ings in  that  Judgment  may  not  be  disputed 
by  the  Fund  even  if  the  Fund  has  not  ac- 
tually Intervened  In  the  proceedings. 

"(f)  Rights  to  compensation  under  Sec- 
tion 204  of  this  Title  or  to  indemnification 
under  Section  205  of  this  Title  shall  be  ex- 
tinguished unless  an  action  is  brought  there- 
under or  notification  has  been  made  pur- 
suant to  the  preceding  subsection  within 
three  years  from  the  date  when  the  pollu- 
tion damage  occurred,  provided  that  no  ac- 
tion shall  be  brought  more  than  six  years 
after  the  date  of  the  Incident  which  caused 
the  pollution  damage. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  subsection,  the  right  of  an  owner 
or  guarantor  to  seek  Indemnification  from 
the  Fund  pursuant  to  Section  205(a)  shall 
In  no  case  be  extinguished  sooner  than  six 
months  from  the  date  the  owner  or  his 
guarantor  acquired  knowledge  of  the  com- 


mencement of  an  action  against  him  under 
Title  I  of  this  Act  or  under  the  Liability 
Convention. 

"(h)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
302  of  Title  in  of  this  Act.  any  Judgment 
given  against  the  Fimd  by  a  court  having 
Jurisdiction  as  provided  In  Article  7.  para- 
graphs (1)  or  (3)  of  the  Convention  shall, 
when  it  Is  enforceable  in  the  country  of 
origin,  and  which  Is  no  longer  subject  to  or- 
dinary forms  of  review  therein,  be  enforce- 
able In  the  courts  of  the  United  States  ex- 
cept on  the  same  conditions  as  are  prescribed 
in  Section  104  of  Title  I. 

"Sec.  207.  The  Fund.  Its  assets  and  Income, 
including  contributions,  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  direct  taxation  in  the  United  States. 
nTLE  in— APPORTIONMENT  OF  CLAIMS 

AND  SUBROGATION;  EXCLUSIVE  REM- 
EDY; EFFECTIVE  DATE 

"Sec.  301.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Title, 
the  term — 

"(a)  'Owner's  fund'  means  a  fund  consti- 
tuted as  provided  In  Section  102  of  Title  I  of 
this  Act. 

"(b)  'Compensation  Fund'  means  the 
Fund  as  defined  in  Section  201  of  Title  II 
of  this  Act. 

"(c)  'Owner.'  'guarantor.'  'person,'  'pollu- 
tion damage.'  'preventive  measures,'  "Liabil- 
ity Convention,'  and  "District  Court  of  the 
United  States'  have  the  same  meaning  as  in 
Title  I  of  thU  Act. 

"(d)  'Convention'  has  the  same  meaning  as 
in  Title  n  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  Subject  to  Section  303  of 
this  Title— 

(1)  An  owner's  fund  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  claimants  in  proportion  to  their 
established  claims.  Claims  In  respect  of  pre- 
ventive measures  taken  by  the  owner  shall 
rank  equally  with  other  claims  against  the 
owner "8  fund. 

(2)  Where  the  aggregate  %mount  of  dam- 
age arising  out  of  any  one  incident  exceeds 
the  amount  referred  to  in  Section  204 (d;  of 
Title  II  of  th(p  Act,  the  amount  avaUable 
thereunder  for  compensation  of  such  damage 
under  this  Act  shall  be  distributed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  proportion  between  any 
established  claim  and  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation actually  recovered  by  the  claim- 
ant under  the  Liability  Convention  and  this 
Act  shall  be  the  same  for  all  claimants. 

"(b)  On  the  petition  of  any  claimant, 
owner,  guarantor,  the  Compensation  Fund,  or 
any  other  Interested  person,  any  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  which  an  o-.vn- 
er's  fund  is  constituted  pursuant  to  Section 
102  of  Title  I  of  this  Act  or  if  no  fund  is 
constituted,  any  District  Court  having  Juris- 
diction of  an  action  against  the  Compensa- 
tion Fund  may  determine  that  liability  aris- 
ing from  an  incident  may  exceed  the  limit 
of  liability  under  this  Act.  Whenever  such 
determination  is  made: 

( 1 )  Total  payments  made  by  or  for  all 
claimants  as  a  result  of  such  incident  shall 
not  exceed  20  per  centum  of  such  limit  of 
liability  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
court: 

(2)  The  court  shall  not  authorize  pay- 
ments in  excess  of  20  per  centum  of  such 
limit  of  liability  unless  the  court  determines 
that  such  payments  are  or  will  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  of  distribution  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  court  or  such  pay- 
ments are  not  likely  to  prejudice  the  sub- 
sequer.t  adoption  and  implementation  by 
the  court  of  a  plan  of  distribution  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)   of  this  Section;  and 

(3)  Any  other  interested  person  may  sub- 
mit to  such  District  Court  a  plan  for  the 
disposition  of  pending  claims  and  for  the 
distribution  of  remaining  moneys  available. 
Such  a  plan  shall  include  an  allocation  of 
appropriate  amounts  for  claims  which  may 
not  be  made  until  a  later  time.  Snch  court 
shall  have  all  power  necessary  to  approve, 
disapprove,  or  modify  plans  proposed,  or  to 
adopt  another  plan;   and  to  determine  the 
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]  xc^Kurtlonate  sbare  of  moneys  available  for 
)  ach  claimant.  Any  person  compensated  or 
1  Qdemnlfled  shall  be  entitled  to  such  orders 
i  a  may  be  appropriate  to  Implement  and  en- 
1  Dree  the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  in- 
(luding  orders  limiting  the  liability  of  the 
]  lersons  Indemnified,  orders  approving  or 
1  lodlfylng  the  plan,  orders  staying  the  pay- 
I  lent  of  claims  and  the  execution  of  court 
;  udgments,  orders  apportioning  the  payments 
i  0  be  made  to  claimants,  and  orders  permlt- 
1  ing  partial  payments  to  be  made  before 
1  nal  determination  of  the  total  claims.  The 

<  rders  of  such  court  shall  be  effective 
1  hroughout  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  If,  before  an  owner's  f\md 
1 }  distributed,  the  owner,  any  of  his  servants 

<  r  agents,  the  owner's  guarantor,  or  the  Com- 
]  ensatlon  Fund  has  as  a  result  of  the  In- 

<  Ident  In  question,  paid  compensation  for 
]iollution  damage,  such  person  shall,  up  to 
1  he  amount  he  has  paid,  acquire  by  subroga- 
llon  the  rights  which  the  person  so  com- 
j  lensated    would    have    enjoyed    under    this 

J  iCt. 

"(b)  The  right  of  subrogation  provided 
lor  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
i  Iso  be  exercised  by  a  person  other  than 
those  mentioned  therein  In  respect  of  any 
I  mount  of  compensation  for  pollution  dam- 
i  ge  which  he  may  have  paid  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  such  subrogation  Is  other- 
'  rise  permitted  under  law. 

"(c)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
:  05  of  Title  II.  the  Compensation  Fund  shall, 
1  :i  respect  of  any  amount  of  compensation 
lor  pollution  damage  paid  by  the  Compen- 
i  atlon  Fund  In  accordance  with  Section  204 

<  f  Title  n,  acquire  by  subrogation  the  rights 
that  the  person  so  compensated  may  enjoy 
Mnder  Title  I  or  the  Liability  Convention 
J  gainst  the  owner  liable  for  the  damage  or 
1  [Is  guarantor. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  prejudice 
i  ny  right  of  rsfcourse  or  subrogation  of  the 
Compensation  F^ind  against  persons  other 
1  han  those  referred  to  in  the  preceding  sub- 
!  ectlon.  In  any  event  the  right  of  the  Com- 
]  lensatlon  Pimd  to  subrogation  to  the  rights 

<  f  persons  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para- 
(  raph  shall  be  nc  less  favorable  than  that 
(  f  an  Insurer  of  a  person  to  whom  compen- 
i  atlon  or  Indemnification  has  been  paid. 

"(e)  Without  prejudice  to  any  other  rights 
<if  subrogation  or  recourse  against  the  Com- 
]  lensatlon  Fund  which  may  exist,  the  United 
1  Itates  or  any  foreign  country  party  to  the 
( Convention,  or  any  agency  thereof,  shall  ac- 
I  luire  by  subrogation  the  rights  which  a  per- 
:  on  it  has  compensated  for  pollution  dam- 
1  .ge  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  na- 
1  lonal  law  would  have  enjoyed  under  the 
I  Convention. 

"Sec.  304.  No  action  for  compensation  for 
I  uch  damage  or  preventive  measures  shall  be 
:  aalntalned  in  the  United  States  against  an 
I  (wner,  a  guarantor,  or  the  Compensation 
:  'und,    otherwise    than    in   accordance   with 

his  Act.  No  action  for  such  damage  or  pre- 

■entive  measures  shall  be  maintained  in  the 
■  Jnited  States  against  an  owner's  servants  or 
;  kgents. 

"Sec.  305.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  upon 

he  later  of  the  date  of  its  enactment  or  the 
I  late  of  the  entry  into  force  of  the  Conven- 

lon." 


IMPORT  QUOTAS  AND  PRICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
)revlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark)  is 
'ecognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  myths. 
IS  we  all  know,  stay  with  us  long  after 
hey  have  been  refuted  by  hard  facts. 

There  is  one  such  myth  that  has  out- 
Ived  its  usefulness  but  it  raises  its  head 


almost  every  time  that  import  quotas  are 
mentioned.  The  liberal  trade  elements 
immediately  caution  us  that  import  quo- 
tas lead  to  higher  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  a  paper 
on  this  subject  furnished  me  by  O.  R. 
Strackbein,  who  is  head  of  the  Nation- 
wide Committee  on  Import-Export  Pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  Strackbein  has  examined  the  price 
trends  of  all  the  major  products  on 
which  we  have  import  quotas  or  similar 
restrictions  having  the  effect  of  import 
quotas,  such  as  the  steel  agreement  with 
exporting  countries  that  supply  us  most 
of  our  steel  imports. 

The  paper  demonstrates  conclusively 
that  import  quotas  do  not  lead  to  prices 
higher  than  the  general  price  level,  or 
the  level  of  prices  on  products  similar  to 
or  closely  related  to  those  on  which  we 
do  have  quotas. 

As  Mr.  Strackbein  points  out,  one  of 
the  prime  purposes  of  quotas  is  to  pre- 
vent prices  from  falling  to  disastrous  lev- 
els rather  than  to  raise  prices.  He  ex- 
amines the  price  trends  on  agricultural 
products,  such  as  wheat,  wheat  flour, 
sugar,  cotton,  dairy  products,  beef  and 
peanuts;  as  well  as  those  on  cotton  tex- 
tiles, petroleum,  and  stael,  providing 
comparisons  \^ith  the  prices  in  similar 
products  on  which  there  are  no  import 
quotas. 

Anyone  who  is  inclined  to  do  so  can 
check  Mr.  Strackbein's  statistics  since 
he  provides  references  to  the  source  of 
his  information.  I  offer  the  paper  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Import  Quotas  akd  Prices 
(By  O.  R.  Strackbein,  president,  the  Nation- 
wide Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy) 

During  the  great  debate  on  a  national 
trade  policy  there  Is  one  note  that  comes 
through  Tuimlstakably  from  those  who  op- 
pose the  Imposition  of  Import  quotas. 

This  note  Is  to  the  effect  that  Import 
quotas  raise  prices  and  feed  the  fires  of  In- 
flation. 

After  a  detailed  examination  of  available 
data  on  this  question  It  becomes  clear  that 
there  Is  no  substance  to  the  claim  of  a  cause 
and  effect  relationship  between  import  quotas 
and  rising  prices.  In  order  to  supi>ort  this 
assertion  the  evidence  on  the  subject  will  be 
set  forth  herein,  and  It  can  be  verified  or 
refuted  by  anyone  who  Is  sufficiently  Inter- 
ested In  the  subject  to  make  the  effort. 

I  shall  trace  price  trends  on  the  products 
on  which  we  have  Import  quotas,  compared 
to  the  price  trends  in  general  and  on  non- 
quota products  that  are  closely  related  to  the 
products  on  which  such  quotas  are  in  effect. 
An  example  will  be  the  comparative  price 
trends  on  beef,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
prices  on  pork  and  poultry,  on  the  other. 
Beef  has  been  subject  to  a  quota  since  1964, 
until  1972  when  the  quota  was  lifted.  Pork 
and  poultry  have  not  been  subject  to  an 
Import  quota. 

Also,  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 
have  been  subject  to  Import  quotas  while 
coal,  another,  and  competing  fuel,  has  not. 
Steel  is  the  beneficiary  of  an  arrangement 
under  which  other  countries-  restrict  their 
exports  to  this  country.  Other  metal  products 
have  no  such  import  restrictions.  Sugar  Is 
subject  to  an  Import  quota  while  many  other 
food  products  are  not.  The  same  Is  true  of 
wheat  and  wheat  flour,  raw  cotton  and  pea- 
nuts, on  which  imports  are  In  effect.  Tex- 
tiles are  subject  to  export  restrictions  by 
foreign  countries  somewhat  slmUar  to  the 
steel  restrictions. 


We  can  make  comparisons  of  price  trends 
relating  to  these  products  and  reach  con- 
clxislons  about  tbe  effect  of  import  quotas 
on  prices. 

The  quotas  of  longest  standing  are  those 
Imposed  on  Imports  of  agricultural  products. 
They  are  usually  an  outgrowth  of  Section  23 
of  the  AgrlciUtural  Adjustment  Act. 

It  may  be  noted  right  here  that  the  pur- 
pose of  these  quotas,  such  as  those  on  wheat 
flour,  raw  cotton,  dairy  products  and  peanuts, 
was  not,  as  Is  so  glibly  charged,  to  raise 
prices  but  to  prevent  the  prices  from  falling 
to  ruinously  low  levels,  which  they  would 
unquestionably  have  done  if  the  Import  re- 
strictions had  not  held  tbe  line.  Our  price 
support  of  agricultural  products  would  have 
collapsed  had  these  restrictions  not  been  put 
Into  effect.  Import  restrictions  on  cheese 
were  established  when  Imported  cheese, 
coming  In  at  relatively  low  prices  caused  a 
heavy  accumulation  of  domestic  cheese  In 
our  warehouses  because  of  Its  higher  price. 

The  price  trends  on  the  various  products 
that  are  or  for  a  period  of  time  have  been 
subject  to  an  Import  quota  and  a  compari- 
son with  the  trend  of  prices  on  other  prod- 
ucts are  set  forth  \mder  product  headlnsn 
below: 

WHEAT   AND    WHEAT   VLOTTB 

The  Importation  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
Is  severely  restricted  In  pursuance  of  a  limi- 
tation Imposed  under  Sec.  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act,  In  1941.  Imports  are 
limited  to  a  quantity  that  Is  less  than  1% 
of  our  production. 

Nevertheless  the  price  of  wheat  (hard  win- 
ter No.  2,  Kansas  City)  has  had  rises  and  falls 
quite  Independently  of  tbe  Import  restric- 
tion. In  1950  tbe  price  per  bushel  was  $2ut2. 
In  1955  the  price  was  $2.26,  or  little  changed 
from  1950.  By  1960,  however,  the  price  had 
dropped  to  $2.00.  If  the  purpose  of  the  quota 
restriction  was  to  raise  the  price  It  was  singu- 
larly Ineffective.  By  1968  the  price  had 
shrunk  to  $1,46  per  bushel.  Then  there  was 
a  turnabout,  and  In  January  1972  the  price 
was  back  up  to  $1.62,  but  still  far  short  of 
the  $2.25  of  1956. 

These  price  trends  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  com  which  Is  not  subject  to  an  im- 
port quota.  The  1950  price  (yellow.  No.  2, 
Chicago)  vras  $1.50  per  bushel.  By  1965  tbe 
price  was  down  to  $1.41. 

The  price  decline  continued  as  It  did  In 
the  case  of  wheat.  In  1960  It  was  down  to 
$1.15  and  m  1968  to  $1.14.  This  was  followed 
by  a  rise  to  $1.33  In  1970  and  a  decline  to 
$1.06  In  1971.  If  we  compare  the  wheat  and 
com  prices  since  1950  we  flnd  that  from 
1950  to  January  1972  the  price  of  wheat 
dropped  27%  while  that  of  com  dropped 
only  23%.  Yet  it  was  wheat  rather  than 
com  that  was  under  an  import  quota. 

Prom  1960  to  May  1970  the  price  of  wheat 
dropped  from  $2.00  per  bushel  to  $1.53.  This 
was  a  23%  decline.  The  price  of  com  rose 
from  $1.16  per  bushel  to  $1.30,  an  Increase 
of  13%. 

In  1972.  of  course,  In  response  to  the  heavy 
purchase  of  wheat  by  Russia  from  the  United 
States  the  price  of  wheat  rose  sharply.  It 
rose  from  the  low  point  of  the  year  at  $1.63 
In  June  to  $2.18  in  October  1972.  The  price 
of  com  '(No.  3,  yellow,  Chicago)  went  from  a 
low  of  $1.21  in  February  1972  to  only  $1.31 
In  October  1972,  after  reaching  $1,36  In  Sep- 
tember. Russia  was  buying  wheat,  not  com. 

The  rapid  rise  In  the  price  of  wheat  can- 
not, however,  be  attributed  to  the  existence 
of  an  Import  quota,  but  to  the  large  Russian 
purchase. 

(See  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  1969,  Table  504,  p.  343;  and  Survey 
of  Current  Busmess,  November  1973,  pp. 
S-27-8.) 

There  is  nothing  in  the  price  trends  of 
wheat  and  com  that  would  sustain  the  oft- 
asserted  view  that  Import  quotas  lead  to 
higher  prices. 
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In  1964  a  ceiling  on  Imports  of  beef  was 
set  by  law.  If  Imports  were  to  breach  the  cell- 
ing an  Import  quota  wovdd  be  triggered.  In 
1970  when  a  breach  was  Imminent  tbe^  cell- 
ing was  raised  sUghtly.  In  1971  after  another 
breach  of  the  celling  a  quantitative  Import 
quota  wsis  put  Into  effect.  In  June  1972  the 
quoU  was  set  aside  and  It  Is  still  Inoperative. 

In  1964,  the  year  the  celling  was  established 
the  price  of  beef.  I.e.,  stocker  and  feeder 
steers,  Kansas  City,  averaged  $19.79  per  cwt. 
The  price  rose  to  $25.41  In  1966,  fell  to  $24.67 
In  1967,  rose  to  $25.90  In  1968,  up  to  $29.30  In 
1969,  to  $30.15  In  1970,  $32.09  In  1971  and 
then  turned  sharply  upward  late  In  1971, 
reaching  $38.81  In  July  1972  and  $41.29  In 
September. 

The  1964  price  of  hogs,  average  wholesale, 
all  grades,  Chicago,  was  $14.92  per  cent.  In 
1966  the  price  averaged  much  higher,  at 
$22.61,  followed  by  a  drop  to  $18.95  in  1967. 
The  price  held  at  $18.66  In  1968.  It  rose  to 
$23.65  In  1969,  fell  to  $22.11  In  1970  and  on 
down  to  $18.41  In  1971.  As  In  the  case  of 
beef,  the  prices  began  rising  toward  the 
end  of  1971,  reaching  $24.02  in  January  1972 
and  $28.41  in  September  1972.  It  will  be  noted 
that  this  was  also  the  high  point  In  the  1972 
price  of  beef. 

The  Increase  In  the  price  of  beef  from 
1964  to  September  1972  was  109%;  that  of 
pork,  90%.  However,  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  celling  on  beef  Imports,  I.e., 
through  1966,  the  price  of  beef  rose  28%  com- 
pared with  a  rise  of  51%  In  the  price  of  hogs. 
Beef  rose  from  $19.79  per  cwt  in  1964  to 
$25.41  In  1966.  The  price  of  hogs  rose  nearly 
twice  as  much,  moving  from  $14.92  In  1964 
to  $22.61  m  1966.  Tet,  again,  beef  was  under 
an  Import  ceUmg,  not  pork.  Moreover,  the 
Import  quota  on  beef  was  lifted  in  June  1972, 
so  that  Imports  might  rise  and  stop  the 
price  Increase,  but  prices  continued  to  rise, 
or  from  $37.72  In  May  to  $41.29  in  September. 
Hog  prices  went  from  $24.76  to  $28.41  in  the 
same  period.  In  other  words,  other  factors 
than  the  Import  quota  on  beef  were  In  opera- 
tion. The  rise  In  beef  was  9.4%  and  that  of 
hogs  14.8%  from  May  to  September  1972. 
At  that  time  both  were  without  an  import 
quota.  Beef  obviously  did  not  respond  to 
the  removal  of  the  quota  by  turning  down- 
ward In  price. 

PETROLEUM 

Petroleum  and  petroleum  products  be- 
came the  subject  of  an  import  quota  on  a 
voluntary  basis  In  1958  and  then  on  a  man- 
datory basis  In  March  1959. 

One  more  there  is  nothing  to  suggest, 
much  less  prove,  that  the  price  of  refined 
petroleum  products  Increased  more  rapidly 
than  the  price  of  products  that  were  not 
under  an  Import  quota. 

Where  1967  equals  100  the  wholesale  pe- 
troleum price  In  1969,  which  was  the  year 
the  mandatory  Import  quota  went  Into  effect, 
stood  at  99.6.  It  rose  to  101.1  In  1970,  to 
106.8  In  1971  and  to  111.5  by  October  1972. 
However,  the  All -Commodities  Index  had 
risen  to  120.0.  That  of  Industrial  Commodi- 
ties had  risen  a  little  less  sharply,  or  to  118.8. 
Thus,  the  price  of  refined  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, wholesale,  lagged  distinctly  behind  the 
general  wholesale  price  level. 

If  we  compare  the  petroleum  price  Increase 
with  that  of  a  competing  fuel,  namely,  coal, 
which  is  not  and  has  not  been  under  an  Im- 
port quota,  we  encounter  a  great  contrast. 
Again  on  the  basis  of  1967  the  wholesale 
price  of  coal  had  risen  to  192.4  by  October 
1972,  compared  with  111.5  for  refined  petro- 
leum. Once  more  It  may  be  remarked  that 
If  it  is  the  purpose  of  Import  quotas  to  raise 
prices,  something  evidently  went  awry  In 
another  instance  of  an  Import  quota. 

As  for  petroleum  prices  at  the  wells  (Okla- 
homa) It  was  $3.18  per  barrel  In  1969,  $3.23 
In  1970,  $3.41  In  1971  and  $3.61  In  October 
1972.  (See  Survey  of  Current  Business,  April 


1970,  p.  S-8  and  S-35;  November  1972,  p. 
S-8  and  S-35).  Tbe  Increase  was  only  10.4%, 
or  a  little  less  than  the  Increase  In  the  price 
of  the  refined  product. 

COTTON   TEXTILES  AND   APPAREL 

An  arrangement  was  made  with  Japan 
whereby  that  country  undertook  to  restrict 
Its  exports  of  cotton  textiles  to  this  country, 
beginning  January  1,  1957.  In  1961  this  ar- 
rangement was  superseded  by  the  so-called 
Long-Term  Arrangement  negotiated  under 
GATT.  This  Arrangement  covered  some  30 
countries  and  about  90%  of  our  total  cotton 
textile  Imports.  In  1972  man  made  fiber  tex- 
tUe  products  and  wool  products  were 
brought  under  similar  quota  restrictions. 

Indeed,  the  price  of  wool  products  had 
fallen  well  below  the  level  of  100,  gomg  as 
low  as  91.5  In  December  1971,  compared  with 
115.4  for  all  commodities.  This  was  an 
Instance  of  imposing  a  quota  limitation  on 
imports  In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  price 
from  falling  to  disastrous  levels.  It  had  fallen 
23.9  points  below  the  general  level  of  com- 
modity prices  and  7.9  points  below  Its  own 
level  In  1971.  When  it  Is  said  that  the  purpose 
of  Import  quotas  Is  to  raise  prices  this  case 
can  be  cited  as  a  specific  instance  of  an 
effort  to  prevent  further  price  declines  when 
the  current  price  Is  already  abnormally  low. 

The  wholesale  price  of  cotton  products  did 
rise  after  1967,  but  not  as  rapidly  as  the 
wholesale  price  of  All  Commodities.  The  lat- 
ter bad  risen  to  106.5  by  1969,  that  of  cotton 
products,  to  104.6.  In  1970  the  All-Commodi- 
ties Index  was  110.4.  that  of  cotton  products, 
105.6  By  October  1972  the  All-Commodltles 
index  was  120.0  while  that  of  cotton  products 
had  Indeed  reached  higher,  to  124.0.  The 
upward  trend   In  this  price   began   late   In 

1971,  when  It  was  still  below  the  All-Com- 
modltles level. 

A  heavy  component  of  the  textile  products 
classification  Is  apparel,  Including  the  man- 
made  fiber  and  woolen  apparel.  In  October 
1972  this  price  still  lagged  at  114.8,  or  be- 
hind the  general  level  of  120.0  for  all  Com- 
modities. (Survey  of  Current  Business,  Apr. 
1971,  and  Nov.  1972). 

Once  more  we  flnd  no  evidence  that  sup- 
ports the  claim  that  Import  quotas  feed  the 
fires  of  Inflation,  or  Indeed,  lead  to  higher 
prices  out  of  line  with  the  price  level  of 
other  goods. 

sxroAR 

Sugar  is  another  product  that  Is  subject  to 
an  Import  quota.  The  quota  antedates  World 
War  n. 

The  retail  price  of  sugar  In  1955  was  10.4< 
per  lb.  Ten  years  later  (1965)  the  price  was 
11.8*,  an  increase  of  10%  In  ten  years — not 
a  very  exciting  Increment  for  a  price-raising 
venture.  In  1969  the  price  was  12.4^  and  In 
September  1972  It  reached  13.9<.  The  Increase 
since  1955  was  therefore  33.6%.  (Ref.  Same). 
Yet  retail  prices  for  all  food  in  selected  urban 
areas  rose  from  an  index  of  81.6  in  1955  to 
118.4  in  1971,  or  45%.  (Statistical  Abstracts 
of  the  United  States,  1972,  Table  671,  p.  352) . 

Obviously  the  price  of  sugar  did  not  out- 
run the  price  of  other  food  products.  Quite 
the  contrary. 

DAIRT  PRODUCTS 

Imjxjrt  quotas  were  Imposed  on  dairy  prod- 
ucts under  Sec.  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  in  1953.  Since  1967  the  price 
Index  of  dairy  products  had  risen  to  120.0  by 
October  1972.  This  Is  the  same  Increase  re- 
corded by  the  All-Commodltles  Index,  which 
also  rose  to  120.0  by  October  1972.  However, 
the  index  of  "farm  products,  processed  foods 
and  feeds"  had  risen  123.3,  or  3.3  points  more 
than  the  dairy  products  Index. 

Thus,  while  the  price  of  dairy  products  rose 
as  much  as  the  All-Commodltles  Index  it  rose 
less  than  some  other  farm  products  and 
processed  foods.  Once  more  we  find  that  the 
Import  quota  on  dairy  products  did  not  lesul 
to  a  price  Increase  beyond  the  average  since 


1967,  I.e.,  within  the  past  five  years.  (Ref: 
Survey  of  Current  Business,  November  1972, 
p.  S-8).  Why  then  the  quota?  The  answer  Is 
once  more — to  prevent  a  sharp  price  decline 
or  to  avoid  falling  too  far  behind  other  prices 
that  dairy  farmers  have  to  pay. 

RAW  COTTON 

Raw  cotton  Imports  have  been  severely  re- 
stricted (to  less  than  6%  of  domestic  pro- 
duction) for  many  years  under  Sec.  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  Yet,  the  price 
dropped  sharply  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  years  from  1951  to  1970  The  aversige  price 
during  the  1960-55  period  was  34<  per  lb. 
The  1959  price  was  still  33.2<;  In  1962  the 
price  held  at  the  same  level  exactly.  In  1965 
It  was  down  to  29.6t,  followed  by  a  sharp  de- 
cline that  reached  32.0*  in  Aug\ist  1966.  An 
upward  trend  brought  the  price  back  to  27.0* 
by  December  1967.  In  1968  the  average  price 
was  down  again,  to  22.9<.  There  was  little 
recovery  until  1971  when  an  upward  trend 
set  in  carrj-lng  to  30. 1<  by  December  of  that 
year.  In  May  1972  the  price  reached  35  0*.  but 
then  fell  again,  sharply,  reaching  24.9<  in 
October  1972.  The  prices  quoted  are  those  for 
middling  1-lnch.  average  in  12  markets  of  the 
United  States.  (Ref:  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness, pertinent  monthly  Issues) . 

From  these  price  trends  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  import  quota  did  not  succeed  in  keeping 
prices  up.  Only  in  1971  did  the  price  go  above 
that  prevaiimg  as  far  back  as  1959.  Surely 
the  quota  as  a  price-raising  mechanism  did 
poorly  enough.  No  doubt  it  prevented  ruin  of 
the  cotton-growing  Industry  by  preventing 
a  total  price  collapse  and  consequent  ruin  of 
the  cotton  farmers. 

PEANUTS 

Peanuts  are  under  price  support  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  An  import  quota 
was  established  in  1953  under  Sec.  22.  The 
price  of  peanuts  has  had  little  variation,  fol- 
lowing a  slow  upward  trend  that  raised  the 
1953  price  from  11.1  cents  per  l\x  to  13.6  cents 
by  December  1971  (est) .  This  was  an  Increase 
of  22>4%,  or  much  less  than  the  general 
wholesale  price  level  or  that  on  food  products. 

STEEL 

An  International  arrangement  was  achieved 
In  1968  under  the  provisions  of  which  the 
principal  exporting  countries  of  steel  to  this 
country  was  to  be  limited,  beginning  in  Jan- 
uary 1969. 

According  to  the  Survey  of  Current  Busi- 
ness for  July  1970  the  wholesale  Iron  and  steel 
price  index,  where  1967  equals  100.  stood  at 
106.1  in  December  1968,  or  Immediately  before 
the  "arrangement"  limiting  exports  to  this 
country  took  effect.  The  price  had  advanced 
to  115.1  in  1970,  but  that  of  nonferrous  metals 
(copper,  lead  and  zinc,  aluminum,  etc.)  had 
risen  to  125,  where  1967  equals  100.  Yet  tbe 
nonferrous  metals  were  not  subject  to  Import 
quotas  or  foreign  export  limitations.  In  1971 
the  price  of  the  latter  classification  dropped 
to  116.0  while  that  of  Iron  and  steel  rose  to 
121.8.  By  October  1972,  however,  the  Iron 
and  steel  prices  reached  128.9  while  nonfer- 
rous metals  bad  reached  only  117.3.  Tbe 
price  of  steel  had  also  outrun  the  durable 
goods  mdex  which  had  reached  only  121.7. 

If  we  compare  iron  and  steel  prices  with 
those  of  lumber  we  find  the  latter  far  out- 
stripping the  Iron  and  steel  level.  Lumber 
prices  reached  166.1  In  October  1972.  repre- 
senting a  rise  more  than  twice  that  of  iron 
and  steel  since  1967.  Leather  prices  had 
reached  153.3,  hides  and  skins,  270.8.  Non- 
metallic  mineral  product  prices  almost  kept 
pace  with  Iron  and  steel.  I.e.,  127.3  compared 
with  128.2.  Concrete  products  reached  127.2. 
Yet  none  of  these  products,  lumber,  leather, 
hides  and  skins,  nonmetalUc  mineral  prod- 
ucts or  concrete  products  were  under  Import 
quotas  or  were  parties  to  an  arrangement 
such  as  Iron  or  steel  under  which  foreign 
countries  limited  their  exports  to  this 
country. 
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The  Iron  and  steel  Indxistry  had  not  shown 
a  profit  Increase  since  the  Increase  In  prices 
through  1971.  Indeed  the  profits  were  well  be- 
low those  of  previous  years  and  below  those 
ot  the  dtirable  goods  industries.  In  1968  the 
diirable  goods  Industries  had  a  profit  of  6.1% 
of  sales  (after  taxes) ,  the  steel  Industry  4.6'yc. 
In  1970.  the  durables  profit  was  4.0%,  Iron 
and  steel,  2.6%.  In  1071  the  two  percentages 
were  respectively  4.2%  and  2.6%.  Profits  on 
the  basis  of  stockholders  equity  In  1970  and 
1971  were  less  than  half  those  of  all  dura- 
ble goods,  or  9.3%  and  9.7%  In  1970  and  1971 
for  the  durable  and  4.3%  and  46%  for  Iron 
and  steel.  (Statistical  Abstract,  1972.  Table 
777,  p.  483).  The  data  were  derived  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission. 

Similarly  profits  of  the  textile  mill  prod- 
ucts Industry  have  been  less  than  half  of 
tboBfl  of  the  nondurable  goods  Industries. 

Thus  1(  can  be  seen  that  Import  limi- 
tations under  which  these  Industries  have 
operated  did  not  lead  to  exorbitant  profits, 
nor  Indeed  to  normal  profits.  To  say  that 
their  price  rises  fed  the  fires  of  Inflation  are 
therefore  unfounded. 

CONd-IXSION 

This  review  completely  dispels  the  cry  so 
frequently  heard  that  Import  quotas  give 
rise  to  Infiatlon.  There  Is  simply  no  ascer- 
tainable relation  between  import  quotas  and 
higher  prices.  All  fair  comparisons  demon- 
strate the  contrary. 


OBSCENE  RADIO  BROADCASTING— V 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (James  V.  Stanton)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  issue  I  first 
raised  In  this  Chamber  on  February  5, 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  some  materials  that  will  bring 
my  colleagues  up  to  date  on  develop- 
ments that  have  occurred  since  that  time. 

First,  it  should  be  known  that  on 
February  8,  Mr.  Paul  Neuhoff,  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  station 
WERE  in  Cleveland — in  accord  with  a 
request  made  by  him — came  to  my  ofiBce 
in  the  Longworth  Building  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  this  situation.  Accom- 
panying him  were  Howard  Lund,  a  mem- 
ber of  his  staff,  and  Michael  Bader,  a 
Washington  attorney.  The  conversation 
lasted  about  an  hour,  and  it  was  con- 
ducted in  the  presence  of  Mr.  William 
Treon,  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  who  had  been 
notified  by  me  about  the  meeting. 

The  highlights  were  as  follows:  Mr. 
Neuhoff  made  an  exposition  of  what  he 
termed  the  public  service  projects  attrib- 
utable to  his  station.  I  said  in  reply 
that,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  there  was 
no  need  for  Mr.  Neuhoff  to  Justify  his 
operation  to  me.  I  pointed  out  it  was  not 
I  who  must  be  satisfied  that  the  station 
Is  being  operated  within  the  law  and  in 
the  public  Interest  but  rather  that  the 
ofQclals  who  must  be  persuaded,  should 
they  need  persuading,  are  the  U.S. 
attorney  in  Cleveland  and  the  members 
of  the  FederEd  Communications  Commis- 
sion. I  continued  that  my  role  was  to 
relay  to  these  oflBcials  complaints  I  had 
been  receiving  from  my  constituents,  and 
to  ask  them  to  take  appropriate  action. 
I  added  that  I  would  not  undertake  in 
any  way  an  attempt  to  dictate — or  even 


to  suggest — what  ought  to  be,  or  what 
ought  not  to  be,  broadcast  by  station 
WE31E.  Mr.  Neuhoff  asked  me  why  I  had 
acted  publicly  without  first  conferring 
with  him  privately  about  the  complaints 
I  had  been  receiving  from  my  constit- 
uents. The  reply  was  that  I  was  being 
completely  open  about  this  situation  be- 
cause I  regard  it  as  a  public  matter,  not 
a  private  matter.  I  explained  that  I  must 
insist  that  there  be  no  in  camera  pro- 
ceedings in  this  controversy.  I  added  it 
would  be  highly  inappropriate  for  any- 
one holding  the  oflBce  of  U.S.  Congress- 
man to  influence  programing  by  a 
public  radio  station  through  action 
behind  the  scenes,  as  it  were.  In  my  view, 
as  I  told  Mr.  Neuhoff,  this  would  be  tan- 
tamount not  only  to  attempted  censor- 
ship but,  what  Is  even  worse,  exercising 
the  powers  of  this  oflBce  out  of  view  of  the 
public. 

Second,  it  should  be  known  that,  on 
February  20,  Mr.  Bader,  the  attorney 
who  accompanied  Mr.  Neuhoff,  tele- 
phoned my  office.  He  asked  that  I  grant 
an  appointment  in  my  office  to  Mr.  Ralph 
Guild,  president  of  ASI  Communica- 
tions, the  parent  corporation  of  radio 
station  WERE.  When  I  learned  that  Mr. 
Guild  had  in  mind  an  informal  discus- 
sion of  the  controversy  regarding  station 
WERE,  I  politely  declined  to  schedule 
such  an  appointment  because,  as  I  saw 
it,  the  same  ground  had  been  covered 
in  my  discussion  with  Mr.  Neuhoff,  and 
I  felt  that  I  had  nothing  further  to  add. 

Again,  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues sitting  here,  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  two  items.  One  is  a 
second  letter  I  have  written  to  the  U.S. 
attorney  in  Cleveland.  The  second  is  a 
newspaper  column  that  appeared  last 
Sunday  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Mr.  William  Hickey,  the  television- 
radio  editor  of  that  excellent  newspaper, 
raises  many  points  that  are  not  neces- 
sarily germane  to  the  questions  I  have 
raised,  but  I  feel  that  the  column  none- 
theless Is  of  considerable  interest.  I  am 
mailing  a  copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Dean  Burch, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  In  addition,  for  back- 
ground purposes,  I  might  add  that  my 
previous  insertions  in  the  Record  on  this 
matter  were  on  February  5,  6,  7,  and  8. 
The  aforesaid  letter  and  the  newspaper 
column  read  as  follows: 

conchess  of  the  united  states, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  February  9, 1973. 
Ma.  Phederick  M.  Coleman, 
U.S.  Attorney,  Northeast  District, 
Cleveland.  Ohio 

Dear  Mr.  Coleman:  As  an  addendum  to 
my  January  30  letter  to  you  regarding  the 
Station  WERE  matter,  I  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to: 

1.  Your  December  6  letter  to  me.  In  which 
you  said:  "The  recordings  of  other  broad- 
casts by  Gary  Dee  were  missing  and  could 
not  be  located." 

2.  My  February  1  letter  to  Chairman  Dean 
Burch  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  you, 
in  which  I  refer,  on  Page  7,  to  this  same 
problem. 

In  your  reply  to  my  January  30  letter, 
which  I  assume  Is  In  the  process  of  prepara- 
tion by  you,  I  would  appreciate  your  inform- 
ing me  as  to  whether  all  the  tapes  you 
requested  of  the  January  17  broadcasts  by 


Station  WERE  were  made  available  to  you 
by  the  station. 

Whatever  difficulties  you  may  have  had 
In  this  connection,  either  with  respect  to  the 
November  1  or  January  17  broadcast  days, 
would  be  of  Interest  to  me,  since  it  Is  con- 
celvable  that  legislation  might  be  required 
to  correct  these  problems. 

Therefore,  It  would  be  very  helpful  to  me 
If  you  could  send  me  a  complete  report  on 
this  aspect  of  the  situation — again,  as  an 
addendum  to  the  Information  I  have  already 
requested  from  you. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jamxs  V.  Stanton, 
Member  of  Congress. 


"PsoPLE  PowzE  Radio" — ^A  Classic  Rip-Ot» 
(By  William  Hickey) 

In  the  razzle-dazzle  world  of  broadcasting, 
catchy  phrase  words  are  commonplace  and 
misnomers  are  all  too  conspicuous  by  their 
presence. 

It  Is  doubtful,  however,  that  any  phrase 
has  been  so  deviously  used  as  "People  Power 
Radio,"  the  current  slogan  of  WERE  Radio, 
1300  on  your  dial. 

At  its  best,  talk  radio  is  a  questionable 


^(ormat,  for  by  Its  very  structure,  a  democratic 
ir  even  exchange  between  caller  and  hoet  Is  a 
rare  and  many-splendored  thing,  because  all 
the  power  to  control  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
words  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  man  at  the 
radio  station. 

At  Its  worst,  as  in  the  case  of  WERE,  It  Is 
everyday  a  sham  and  on  many  a  day,  a  very 
dangerous  thing.  If  ever  a  group  of  men 
proved  that  they  had  no  right  to  retain  a 
license  to  broadcast,  it  is  those  who  front 
the  local  outlet  of  ASI  Communications. 

It  Is  not  enough  they  spew  racist  matter 
over  the  air,  or  mindless  appeals  to  class 
hatreds,  or  even  that  their  constant  thrust 
is  to  the  lowest  common  denominator  of 
mankind;  their  electronic  sin  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  simply  do  not  care  what  the  con- 
sequences are,  as  long  as  their  current  con- 
troversy stirs  interest,  morbid  or  otherwise, 
and  attracts  listeners. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  they  do  not  play  the 
game  well,  for  they  do.  If  U.S.  Rep.  James  V. 
Stanton  writes  letters  condemning  their 
broadcast  fare,  they  hie  themselves  down  to 
Washington  and  plead  their  case  adroitly. 

At  other  times,  the  management  team. 
Including  the  station's  community  service 
director,  are  runrUng  about  explaining  the 
glories  of  "People  Power  Radio"  and  the  pure 
intentions  of  the  men  who  introduced  It  to 
WERE. 

WERE  Is  comprised  for  the  most  part  oi 
transient  types,  both  in  management  and  in 
the  talent  end  of  the  business,  the  kind  of 
people  you  pencil  In  one  day  and  erase  the 
next.  In  fact,  the  programming  genius  who 
devised  the  "People  Power  Radio"  format  Is 
long  gone. 

It  is  an  old  story  in  radio,  a  group  of  broad- 
cast carpetbaggers  hit  town,  do  their  thing 
for  a  year  or  so  and  take  their  leave  before 
the  stunned  citizenry  knows  what  hit  them, 
or  how  badly  they  were  taken. 

The  management  of  WERE  chose  as  their 
hit  man,  a  loudmouth,  rabblerousing  type 
named  Gary  D.  Gilbert,  who  learned  some 
years  back  that  a  boy  from  Arkansas  can 
make  good  money  screaming  Invectives  Into  a 
radio  microphone. 

Gilbert,  who  uses  the  professional  handle 
of  Gary  Dee,  is  the  perfect  example  of  a 
broadcast  personality  who  misuses  the  pub- 
lic's air  waves.  There  is  simply  no  dialogue 
on  his  show,  merely  monologue — his.  It 
doesn't  even  matter  in  most  cases  if  the 
caller  agrees  with  him  or  not.  Dee  cuts  them 
off  before  they  can  utter  more  than  a  few 
words,  all  the  while  yelling  a  boorish  litany 
of  slogans  Into  the  microphone. 

Dee  has  great  appeal  to  those  rather  strange 
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members  of  our  society,  who  either  Ilka  to 
yell  at  others  (back  at  him)  or  take  his  abuse. 
He  also  appeals  to  the  less  gifted  and  disad- 
vantaged, because  In  his  phony  anger,  they 
sense  one  of  their  own  crying  out  against 
the  many  injustices  of  society. 

What  is  so  patently  cruel  about  Dee  repre- 
senting a  fellow  sufferer  Is  that  he  often  for- 
gets what  role  he  Is  playing  on  any  given 

^y one  moment  he's  a  Blble-quotlng  tower 

of  righteousness  and  the  next  a  sniggering 
seml-swlnger,  making  pathetic  attempts  to 
question  listeners  about  their  sex  habits. 

Recently,  Dee  debased  himself  by  posing 
for  a  picture  with  another  WERE  personality 
standing  with  his  foot  on  his  chest.  This  was 
after  an  "on-alr"  fist-fight,  which  by  the  way 
made  headlines  In  a  local  newspaper,  the 
exact  Intent  of  it  aU. 

If  Dee  is  not  engaged  in  Imaginary  fistfights 
he  is  staging  imaglnayv  strikes,  squabbles 
with  management  and  n&i^ven  only  knows 
what  else.  

All  of  Dee's  and  the  WERH.  management's 
protestations  aside,  you  can]  Imagine  how 
much  good  is  being  done  foy  area  citizens, 
especially  those  who  have  the  temerity  to  cail 
the  station  with  the  purposi  of  expressing 
an  opinion. 

Being  inexperienced  at  this  sort  of  thing, 
they  are  nervous  to  begin  with,  and  usually, 
when  they  have  had  to  wait  any  length  of 
time,  doubly  so.  To  heighten  their  state  of 
anxiety,  they  know  that  a  professional  mouth 
waits  at  the  other  end  of  the  phone  to  In- 
sult them  or  embarrass  them  In  some  other 
way,  even  If  only  by  cutting  them  off. 

This  then  Is  WERE  Is  great  "People  Power 
Radio,"  the  average  person's  only  recourse  to 
speak  his  mind  on  issues  of  the  day,  the  last 
bastion  of  democratic  exchange  of  views,  the 
ultimate  In  enabling  citizens  to  control  their 
destinies. 

Even  when  men  of  the  utmost  civility 
served  as  hosts  on  local  talk  shows,  they  still 
played  the  game  of  one-upmanship,  leaving 
the  caller  at  a  decided  disadvantage.  What 
shred  of  hope  does  the  caller  to  WERE  per- 
sonalities have  of  being  given  a  respectful 
hearing  of  his  views?  Not  a  snowball's  chance 
in  hell. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  stage  hokey  radio  formats 
for  fun  and  profit  and  1  have  absolutely 
no  objection  to  anyone  In  the  business  doing 
it.  However,  when  the  abovementioned  Is 
done  by  men  ostensibly  under  the  cloak  of 
self-righteousness.  It  is  more  than  any  in- 
telligent person  can  bear. 


THE  PUBUC  EMPLOYMENT  PRO- 
GRAM (PEP)   MUST  CONTINUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Join  my  colleagues.  Representative  Carl 
D.  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  and  Representa- 
tive DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  chairman  of 
the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  in 
cosponsoring  legislation  that  will  pro- 
vide for  funding  the  Emergency  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1971  for  2  additionsJ  years. 

The  public  employment  program — 
PEP — is  a  well-designed  program  that 
most  Members  of  the  Congress  can  sup- 
port. The  purpose  of  Public  Law  92-54 
is  to  provide  during  times  of  high  unem- 
ployment for  programs  of  public  service 
employment  for  unemployed  persons,  to 
assist  States  and  local  communities  in 
providing  needed  public  services. 

The  administration  plans  massive  cut- 
backs of  employment  in  many  of  our 
Federal  agencies,  plans  to  eliminate  the 


Economic  Development  Administration 
which  has  done  so  much  to  stimulate 
employment,  plans  other  far-reaching 
actions  that  will  have  serious  impact  on 
the  future  imemployment  and  welfare 
rolls.  To  terminate  the  PEP  program  at 
this  time  can  only  lead  to  a  serious  in- 
crease In  welfare  and  unemployment.  It 
follows  that  when  unemployment  rates 
increase,  welfare  rolls  also  increase. 

I  believe  the  present  act  is  a  well 
thought-out  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of 
local  governments  and  at  the  same  time 
concentrate  assistance  in  areas  of  high 
unemployment.  Much  of  my  own  con- 
gressional district  Is  classified  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  as  having  "substan- 
tial and  persistent"  imemployment. 
Under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act, 
1.126  public  jobs  have  been  established  to 
assist  communities  in  my  own  congres- 
sional district  in  their  efforts  to  provide 
much-needed  services.  It  is  a  well  de- 
signed program  that  works. 

I  am  glad  to  give  my  unqualified  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  and  urge  early 
action  by  this  body  of  the  Congress. 

At  a  later  date  I  believe  this  act  should 
be  expanded  to  assist  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  and  I  plan  to  introduce 
a  bill  soon  that  will  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose. 

LOUIS   DREYFUS    CORP.,    THE 
CLOSED-BOOKS  COMPANY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  mail 
reflects  a  continuing  interest  among  peo- 
ple in  the  country  about  the  great  Rus- 
sian grain  deal,  which  some  people  pre- 
fer to  characterize  as  a  sale  and  others 
regard  as  a  bargain  that  would  be  a 
horse  trader's  dream. 

In  any  event,  our  transportation  facili- 
ties in  this  coimtry  are  clogged  with 
wheat  worth  at  least  $2.50  per  bushel  at 
the  gulf,  based  on  current  U.S.  prices, 
which  we  are  delivering  under  contract 
to  the  astute  Russian  purchasers  at  $1.63 
per  bushel  less  the  10  percent  we  recent- 
ly devalued  the  dollars  with  which  the 
Russians  are  paying  for  it. 

Last  fall,  I  asked  the  General  Account- 
ing OflBce  to  look  into  this  grain  sale.  In 
an  Interim  report  during  the  fall,  the 
GAO  advised  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  method  of  administering 
the  export  subsidy  program  was  hap- 
hazard and  imbuslnesslike,  with  no  check 
or  audit  of  the  recipients  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  their  claims  on  the  Grovem- 
ment.  Without  getting  into  the  question 
of  favoritism,  proprieties,  misfeasance, 
malfeasance  or  nonfeasance,  the  GAO 
said  the  administration  of  export  sub- 
sidies require  reform. 

As  a  part  of  its  investigation,  the  GAO 
has  been  examining  the  books  of  five  of 
the  six  big  grain  firms  which  made  the 
supersale  to  the  Russians. 

Five  of  them  have  cooperated  with 
GAO  in  conducting  the  study  which  I  re- 
quested that  the  GAO  make — CargiU, 
Continental,  Bunge,  Cook  and  Gamac. 

Just  one,  Louis  Dreyfus  Corp.,  has  de- 
clined access  to  its  books.  Dreyfus  Corp. 


has  sold  19  percent  of  the  400  million 
bushels  the  Russians  contracted  to  buy. 

Interestingly,  although  Cargill  Corp. 
early  made  a  public  announcement  that 
it  would  take  a  small  loss  on  the  Russian 
transaction,  the  Louis  Dreyfus  Corp.  de- 
clares that  it  is  not  possible  for  their 
company  nor.  In  their  view,  any  other 
company  in  the  grain  export  business,  to 
accurately  segregate  the  final  results  of 
a  particular  transaction. 

The  other  five  companies  have  pointed 
out  that  an  appraisal  of  the  results  of 
the  sale,  eis  of  last  September  30,  can 
only  approximate  the  final  results.  But 
they  have  given  the  GAO  access  to  rec- 
ords to  make  such  an  approximation. 
Only  Louis  Dreyfus  Corp.  is  holding  out. 

Beyond  their  objection  to  the  pinpoint 
accuracy  of  any  study  of  their  experience 
in  this  sale,  the  Dreyfus  Corp.  also  has 
made  the  point  that  the  GAO  study  is 
being  made  at  my  request — the  request  of 
an  individual  Congressman.  They  obvi- 
ously do  not  think  that  amounts  to  very 
much. 

I  agree,  but  I  think  this  single  Con- 
gressman's desire  to  have  an  agency  in- 
dependent of  the  administration  which 
engineered  the  big  deal,  sale  or  giveaway, 
look  into  it  has  the  backing  of  other 
Congressmen  and  a  great  many  citizens 
and  taxpayers  in  the  Nation.  They  would 
like  to  know  what  is  being  done  with  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  being  paid 
out  under  the  export  subsidy  program, 
whether  it  is  being  administered  wisely, 
how  the  books  are  kept,  and  many  other 
things. 

Because  I  believe  public  business 
should  be  public,  I  also  believe  that  citi- 
zens and  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  know 
that  Louis  Dreyfus  Corp.  alone  has  said 
"No"  to  the  GAOs  request  for  a  look  at 
their  records  on  this  deal. 


MAURICE  H.  THATCHER:  MEMORY 
HONORED  IN  CANAL  ZONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp>ore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood',  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  House  of  Flepresentatives  on 
January  24,  1973,  I  eulogized  our  former 
colleague,  the  late  Hai.  Maurice  H. 
Thatcher  of  Louisville.  Ky.,  who  died  on 
January  6  at  the  age  of  102  after  a  dedi- 
cated career  of  80  years  of  public  service 
in  the  law  and  politics. 

Since  he  was  the  last  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
that  supervised  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal  during  peak  construction, 
1910-13,  Gov.  David  S.  Parker  of  the 
Canal  Zone  by  oflBcial  proclamation  des- 
ignated January  9,  1973.  the  day  of  the 
Governor's  funeral  in  Washington,  as  the 
occELsion  to  honor  his  memor>'  in  the 
zone. 

The  Panama  Canal  Spillway,  official 
publication  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany, Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone,  in  a 
newsstory  in  the  January  12  issue,  quoted 
Governor  Parker's  proclamation.  The 
newsstory  follows : 

Death  Takes   Friind   or   Canal  Emplotxes 

The  Honorable  Maurice  H.  Thatcher,  the 

last  surviving  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
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Commission  and  one  of  the  outstanding  men 
i>f  the  construction  day  era,  died  January  6 
I  >t  the  age  of  103. 

His  life  spanned  more  than  half  the  years 
LO  United  States  has  been  In  existence  as  a 
:  epubllc  but  bis  mind  remained  sharp  to  the 
4nd. 

Bom  In  Chicago,  m.,  and  reared  In  Ken- 
"cky,  Ooyemor  Thatcher  dedicated  80  years 
public  service  through  law  and  politics, 
s  Canal  Involvement  went  back  to  1910 
'  ?hen  he  began  his  service  as  a  member  of 
ICC.  His  avid  Interest  In  the  Panama 
continued  throughout  the  years  and 
4urlng  his  long  association  with  the  water- 
1,  he  accumulated  probably  more  surveys, 
Its  and  mementoes  relating  to  the  bulld- 
and  operation  of  the  Canal  than  any 
father  Individual.  He  was  believed  to  have 
directly  Involved  In  the  Canal  enter- 
!  longer  than  any  other  person. 
Oovemor  Thatcher  served  as  a  member  of 
( :ongress  from  the  Louisville  District  of  Ken- 
1  ucky  from  1923-33  and  as  a  member  of  the 
!  Conujilttee  on  Appropriations,  he 
^ndered  Important  services  to  his  district, 
te  and  nation,  and  the  Panama  Canal  and 
employees,  promoting  various  pieces  of 
1  iglslatlon  In  their  favor.  In  recent  years,  he 
tncouraged  action  by  Congress  which  pro- 
y  Ided  retirement  pay  for  non-U  S.-cltlzen 
« mployees  of  the  Canal.  He  was  Instriunental 
■  1  amending  the  Canal  Zone  Code  to  pro- 
Ide  cost-of-Uvlng  adjustments  in  cash  re- 
ef payments  to  certain  former  employees. 
While  serving  In  Congress,  Governor 
yhatcher  made  several  visits  to  the  Canal 
e  and  made  several  more  after  World 
■  n.  He  came  In  October  1962  for  the  ded- 
l:atlon  of  the  bridge  that  bears  his  name. 
Ills  last  visit  to  the  Isthmus  was  In  1964 
vhen  he  participated  In  the  celebration  of 
t  tie  50th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
Manama  Canal. 

Oovemor  Thatcher  was  the  author  of  leg- 
islation for  the  establishment,  maintenance 
operation  of  the  Oorgas  Memorial  Lab- 
c  ratory  in  Panama  dedicated  to  the  research 
tropical  diseases  and  which  has  become 
"   of  the  outstanding  institutions  of  Its 

1  In  the  world. 
CJovernor  Thatcher  was  honored  by  the 
C  ^vernment  of  Panama  which  bestowed  upon 
1  Im  the  medal  and  plaque  of  the  Order  of 
^asco  Nuflez  de  Balboa.  Venezuela  and  Ecua- 
also  honored  him  for  his  services  to 
tl-oplcal  America. 

In  memory  of  Governor  Thatcher.  Gov. 
I  avid  S.  Parker  has  Issued  the  following 
Iroclamatlon  which  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Maurice  H. 
T  hatcher,  last  surviving  member  of  the  Isth- 
t  Llan  Canal  Commission,  dedicated  his  long 
distinguished  career  to  the  service  of 
r  lanklnd,  and 
Whereas  bis  work  was  of  particular  bene- 
t  to  the  Canal  Zone  community  and  to  the 
psoples  of  Panama  and  the  United  States 
V  ho  have  been  associated  with  the  Canal 
e  iterprlse,  and 

Whereas  funeral  services  for  Mr.  Thatcher 
being  held  on  Tuesday.  January  9.  1973: 
Now  Therefore,  I,  David  8.  Parker,  Gov- 
e  -nor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  call  upon  the  Canal 
Zone  community  to  reflect  upon  the  exem- 
p  lary  life  of  this  great  man  and  to  honor  his 
n  lemory  on  this  day. 
In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
hand  and  caused  the  Seal  of  the  Canal 
Zfcne  to  be  affixed  at  Balboa  Heights  this 
e  ghth  day  of  January  In  the  year  nineteen 
hjundred  and  seventy-three. 

DAvm  S.  Pakkjeb. 
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ifmiODucnoN  of  bill  to  cor- 
rect "OVERSIGHT"  IN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  HIKE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
Pt-evious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York   (Mr.  Wolff)    is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  designed  to  cor- 
rect an  oversight  created  by  the  Congress 
when  it  enacted  the  20-percent  social  se- 
curity increase  last  year.  Virtually  every 
Member  in  the  House  and  Senate  has 
heard  from  constituents  in  his  or  her  dis- 
trict who  have  experienced  a  loss  in  other 
Federal  benefits  because  of  the  increase. 
Veterans,  for  example,  have  found  their 
pensions  reduced,  and  in  some  cases  to- 
tally eliminated,  because  the  increase 
has  to  be  counted  as  income  for  purposes 
of  determining  pension  eligibility.  The 
same  holds  true  for  other  Federal  bene- 
fits programs  which  use  "income"  as  a 
criterion  for  participation.  The  major 
areas  in  which  social  security  recipients 
stand  to  lose  all  or  some  of  their  benefits, 
and  thus  not  receive  the  full  effect  of  the 
20-percent  increase,  are:  Federally  as- 
sisted welfare  payments,  such  as  old-age 
assistance,  food  stamps,  low-rent  public 
housing,  medicaid  and,  of  course,  vet- 
erans' pensions  and  benefits. 

In  enacting  the  social  security  in- 
crease, Congress  inadvertently  created  a 
"give  with  the  one  hand,  take  with  the 
other"  situation  by  not  taking  into  ac- 
count the  effect  which  the  increase  would 
have  on  these  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams where  outside  income  is  an  all- 
important  eligibility  factor.  In  addition, 
this  oversight  defeats  the  purpose  of  the 
20-percent  Increase  for  many  social  se- 
curity recipients  who  find  their  other 
benefits  reduced  precisely  because  of  the 
increase.  I  feel  that  Congress  must,  in 
good  conscience,  act  quickly  to  correct 
this  situation  and  restore  to  these  recip- 
ients the  full  benefits  of  the  20-percent 
increase  and  the  other  Federal  benefits 
to  which  they  are  entitled  without  pen- 
alty from  the  increase.  The  significant, 
bipartisan  support  which  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today  has  generated  indi- 
cates that  a  good  many  Members  feel  as 
I  do  and  would  like  to  see  corrective  ac- 
tion taken. 

Very  simply,  my  bill  is  designed  to 
keep  the  20-percent  increase  from  being 
counted  as  part  of  an  individual's  In- 
come for  purposes  of  participating  in 
Federal  programs.  Including  all  of  the 
major  assistance  programs  mentioned 
above.  The  measure  will  also  insure  that 
all  social  security  recipients  will  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  the  20-percent  in- 
crease, as  Congress  intended  when  it  en- 
acted the  increase.  This  bill  is  identical 
to  a  measure  originally  introduced  last 
session  by  Congressman  Dow,  which  I  co- 
sponsored  and  which  also  received  con- 
siderable support  from  Members  of  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Although  there  have  been  several  bills 
Introduced  this  session  to  deal  with  the 
adverse  effect  created  by  the  20-percent 
increase  on  other  Federal  benefits,  many 
of  them  overlap,  and  some  area.«!  of 
concern  have  not  been  dealt  with  at  all. 
I  feel  that  my  bill  offers  a  comprehen- 
sive means  of  insuring  that  all  social 
security  recipients  will  receive  the  full 
effect  of  the  increase,  and  I  urge  favor- 
able consideration  for  it  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

The  text  of  my  bill  follows,  along  with 


the  names  of  those  Members  who  have 
joined  me  as  cosponsors : 

List  or  Cospoiraoas 

Mr.  Broomfleld,  Mr.  McSpadden,  Mr.  Pen. 
per,  Mr.  Blaggl,  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama,  Mg 
Jordan,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr 
Meeds,  Mr.  Tleman,  Mr.  De  Lugo. 

Mr.  Brasco,  Mr.  Ken  Hechler,  Mr  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Harrington.  Mr.  Drlnan 
Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnols,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr  WU ' 
son  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Rodlno,  Mr.  Roy,  Mr  Ell. 
berg.  Mr.  Waldle,  Mr.  Price  of  lUlnols,  Mr 
Wm.  Green  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Sarbanes 
Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Ms.  Holtzman.  Mr.  Rlegle,  Mr.  Stuckey,  Mr 
Roncallo  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Roe.  Ms.  Schroeder 
Ms.  Chlsholm.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Culver.  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  4570 
A  bill  to  require  States  to  pass  along  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  recipients  of  aid  or  assist- 
ance under  the  Federal-State  pubUc  assist- 
ance programs  or  under  certain  other  Fed- 
eral  programs,    and   who   are   entitled   to 
social  security  benefits,  the  full  amount  of 
the  1972  Increase  In  such  benefits,  either 
by   disregarding   It   In   determining   their 
need  for  assistance  or  otherwise 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  ad- 
dition to  the  requirements  imposed  by  law 
as  a  condition  of  approval  of  a  State  plan 
to  provide  aid  or  assistance  to  Individuals 
under  title  I.  X,  XIV,  or  XVI,  or  part  A  of 
title  IV.  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  there  Is 
hereby   Imposed   the  requirement    (and  t.'ie 
plan  shall   be   deemed   to  require)    that,  In 
the  case  of  any  Individual  found  eligible  (as 
a  result  of  the  requirement  Imposed  by  this 
Act  or  otherwise)    for  aid  or  assistance  for 
any  month  after  August  1972  who  also  re- 
ceives In  such  month  a  monthly  insurance 
benefit  under  title  II  of  such  Act  which  Is 
Increased  (or  is  greater  than  It  would  other- 
wise be )  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 201   of  Public  Law  92-336.  the  sum  of 
the   aid   or  assistance  received  by  him  for 
such    month,   plus   the   monthly   Insurance 
benefit  received  by  him  In  such  month,  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  sum  of — 

(1)  the  aid  or  assistance  which  would  have 
been  received  by  him  for  such  month  under 
the  State  plan  as  In  effect  for  August  1972. 
plus 

(2)  the  monthly  Insurance  benefit  which 
was  or  would  have  been  received  by  him  for 
August  1972,  plus  the  amount  by  which  such 
benefit  (effective  for  months  after  August 
1972)  was  or  would  have  been  increased  by 
section  201, 

whether  this  requirement  Is  satisfied  by  dis- 
regarding a  portion  of  his  monthly  Insurance 
benefit  or  otherwise. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  415 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  in  the  case  of  any 
Individual  who  far  any  month  after  August 
1972  Is  entitled  both  to — 

"(A)  a  monthly  Insurance  benefit  payable 
under  section  202  or  223  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  and 

"(B)  compensation  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section, 

there  shall  not  be  counted,  In  determining 
the  annual  Income  of  such  Individual,  so 
much  of  the  Insurance  benefit  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (A)  for  such  month  as  Is  equal 
to  the  amount  by  which  such  Insurance  bene- 
fit was  Increased  by  reason  of  (or  would  not 
be  payable  but  for)  the  enactment  of  section 
201  of  Public  Law  92-336." 

(b)   Section  603  of  title  38.  United  States 
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Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who  for 
any  month  after  August  1972  Is  entitled  both 

to— 

"(1)  a  monthly  Insurance  benefit  payable 
under  section  202  or  223  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act,  and 

"(2)  payment  of  pension  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter,  or  under  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  9(b)  of  the  Veterans'  Pen- 
sion Act  of  1959, 

there  shaU  not  be  counted,  In  determining 
the  annual  Income  for  such  Individual,  so 
much  of  the  Insurance  benefit  referred  to  In 
clause  ( 1 )  for  such  month  as  Is  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  such  Insurance  benefit  was 
Increased  by  reason  of  (or  would  not  be  pay- 
able but  for)  the  enactment  of  section  201 
of  Public  Law  92-336." 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  who 
Is  entitled  for  any  month  after  Augxist  1972 
to  a  monthly  Insurance  benefit  payable  under 
section  202  or  223  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
any  part  of  such  benefit  which  results  from 
(and  would  not  be  payable  but  for)  the  gen- 
eral increase  In  benefits  under  such  sections 
provided  by  section  201  of  Public  Law  92-336, 
shall  not  be  considered  as  Income  or  re- 
sources or  otherwise  taken  Into  account  for 
purposes  of  determining  the  eligibility  of 
such  Individual  or  his  or  her  family  or  the 
household  In  which  he  or  she  lives  for  par- 
ticipation In  the  food  stamp  program  under 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  for  admission  to 
or  occupancy  of  low-rent  public  housing  un- 
der the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
or  for  benefits,  aid.  or  assistance  In  any  form 
under  any  other  Federal  program,  or  any 
State  or  local  program  financed  In  whole  or 
In  part  with  Federal  funds,  which  conditions 
such  eligibility  to  any  extent  upon  the  in- 
come or  resources  of  such  Individual,  fam- 
ily, or  household. 

Sec  4.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
spect to  calendar  quarters  ending  on  or  after 
September  30,  1972.  The  amendments  made 
by  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  annual  income  determinations  made 
pursuant  to  sections  415(g)  and  503  (as  In 
effect  both  on  and  after  June  30,  1960)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  for  calendar 
years  after  1971.  Section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  with  respect  to  benefits,  aid.  or  as- 
sistance furnished  after  August  1972. 


ADMINISTRATION'S    ECONOMIC 
RECORD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Neill) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  going  on 
radio  at  noon  today  to  talk  about  the 
economic  policies  of  his  administration. 
As  long  as  we  are  discussing  economic 
records,  let  us  talk  about  the  one  the 
administration  set  last  month. 

Retail  food  prices — that  Is,  the  price 
the  American  housewife  pays  each  week 
to  feed  her  children  and  husband — went 
up  some  2  to  3  percent.  That  would  be 
the  highest  jump  for  a  single  month  in 
the  past  20  or  25  years.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  was  obviously  nettled  and 
upset  about  having  to  break  such  bad 
news  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Consumer.  His 
solution  to  the  problem  of  rising  prices 
was  to  blame  the  press  for  making  a  big 
fuss  rbout  it.  Mr.  Butz'  friend.  Arthur 
Burn':,  has  little  better  to  offer.  In  a  land 
of  agricultural  abundance,  Mr.  Bums 
suggests  that  we  substitute  cheese  for 


meat  and  endure  1  meatless  day  a  week, 
as  in  the  lean  days  of  the  depression. 

Secretary  Butz  said  the  press  was 
going  to  project  last  month's  jump  into 
a  24-  to  36-percent  annual  rate  of  In- 
crease In  grocery  prices.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
was  not  the  press  that  raised  food  prices. 
It  Is  the  Government,  as  the  largest 
single  shareholder  In  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy, that  plays  the  single  most  impor- 
tant role  in  guiding  this  Nation's  eco- 
nomic destinies. 

And  in  the  case  of  food  prices,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  this  administra- 
tion's farm  policies,  as  reflected  In  the 
administration's  fiscal  1974  budget,  point 
to  even  more  expensive  groceries  In  the 
future.  The  withdrawal  of  price  sup- 
ports and  the  "freedom  to  plant"  policies 
of  this  administration  will  mean  eco- 
nomic death  for  thousajids  of  farms.  In 
the  long  run,  that  will  mean  fewer  pro- 
ducers and  higher  food  prices  In  super- 
markets in  every  city  and  community  in 
the  Nation. 

I  imderstand  that  the  incresise  in  food 
prices,  as  reflected  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  is  scheduled  for  ofBcial  aimounce- 
ment  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
in  a  few  days.  I  am  a  bit  worried  about 
the  official  who  is  going  to  make  that 
announcement.  I  remember  well  that 
what  happened  to  the  official,  now  de- 
parted and  of  fond  memory,  who  kept 
giving  the  President  all  that  bad  news 
about  unemployment  last  year. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SELF- 
EXAMINATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  address  the  House 
because  I  believe  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  it  is  imperative  that  Con- 
gress seriously  devote  itself  to  self-exami- 
nation. 

The  Congress  has  recently  been  criti- 
cized, and  I  believe,  justifiably  so.  for 
being  unable  to  respond  quickly  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nation.  I  believe  this  in- 
ability stems  not  from  any  lack  of  com- 
mitment on  behalf  of  the  Members,  but 
from  the  outdated  procedures  imder 
which  we  have  labored  so  long. 

Certainly,  in  the  last  two  Congresses 
we  have  taken  large  strides  to  update 
our  operating  rules,  and  to  provide  a  be- 
ginning for  a  sophisticated  computer  in- 
formaticKi  system.  But  these  actions  re- 
main only  the  frosting  on  the  cake.  We 
are  still  left  with  an  Information  gap 
of  outrageous  proportions  in  any  com- 
parison with  the  executive  branch. 

All  of  us  know  just  how  much  informa- 
tion is  available  in  today's  world.  Our 
primary  problem,  as  I  see  it.  is  to  get  that 
information  in  our  hands,  in  a  simple, 
direct  method  that  does  not  tie  up  either 
office  or  committee  staff  indefinitely. 

I  serve  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  I  am  deeply  proud  of 
that.  We  work  extremely  hard  there.  But 
it  is  through  the  work  on  that  commit- 
tee, that  I  have  come  to  realize  how 
greatly  we  in  the  Congress  lack  t^e 
needed  facilities  to  provide  us  with  de- 
tailed information  quickly. 


We  all  understand  the  all-but-impos- 
sible task  of  absorbing  any  large-scale 
agency  budget.  The  Defense  Department 
budget  is  nearly  unfathomable  because 
of  its  massiveness  and  complexity. 

It  is  almost  an  impossible  task  for  any 
individual  Member,  or  a  committee  it- 
self, to  go  through  such  a  massive  budget 
item  by  item  to  cull  the  bad  from  the 
good,  the  fat  from  the  lean.  We  must 
often  rely  on  the  Department  involved 
or  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  make  the  justification  for  us  on  oc- 
casion. 

Certainly,  on  the  average,  several  si^e- 
cific  programs  get  most  of  the  attention 
and  most  of  the  time,  and  even  those  of 
us  who  are  specifically  charged  with  over- 
sight on  spending  must  occasionally 
compromise  our  curiosity  with  the  de- 
mands of  time  and  other  responsibilities. 

And,  so  I  say,  that  if  the  Congress  is 
truly  to  seek  equal  status  with  the  Presi- 
dency, our  first  step  in  that  direction 
must  be  to  provide  ourselves  with  the 
technical  equipment  necessary  to  give  us 
the  information  we  need  when  we  need 
it. 

I  would  urge  the  Congress  to  expand 
our  computer  system  and  to  go  beyond 
the  present  thinking  as  to  its  ultimate 
capability.  Let  the  system  be  so  expand- 
ed that  any  Member  may  seek  the  de- 
tailed budget  information  he  desires  by 
hooking  into  the  central  computer.  Let  us 
staff  that  office  with  the  best  account- 
ants, statisticians,  and  other  st>eclallzed 
occupations  available  so  that  the  com- 
puter system  can  service  all  our  needs. 

Let  the  information  gathered  from  all 
available  sources,  official  and  otherwise, 
be  programed  in,  as  well,  so  that  we  can 
gain  a  multisided  view  of  any  particular 
agency's  operation. 

And  I  would  urge  the  House  leadership 
to  continue  the  search  for  newer  and 
better  ways  of  operating  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Today  is  the  52d  day  of  the  new  year 
and  the  House  is  still  not  ready  for  any 
serious  business.  I  applaud  and  fully  en- 
dorse the  suggestion  meide  by  the  Speaker 
several  weeks  ago  that  in  the  future,  the 
new  Congress  organize  itself  after  the 
November  elections,  so  that  when  Jan- 
uary comes,  the  House  is  ready  to  go  to 
work  immediately. 

Though  it  has  long  been  urged,  I  would 
again  propose  that  the  Congress  consider 
making  appropriations  on  a  calendar- 
year  basis.  This,  I  believe,  would  have  a 
stabilizing  effect  on  programs  to  be 
funded,  and  would  allow  the  House  more 
time  for  budget  analysis,  as  well  as  the 
consideration  of  new  programs  or  the 
improvement  of  existing  piograms. 

I  would  urge  the  leadership  of  both 
parties  to  confer  together  and  devise 
a  system  for  designating  programs  of 
priority  status,  so  that  those  important 
legislative  bills  could  be  moved  quickly 
through  the  House. 

In  summary,  I  believe  this  House  to  be 
filled  with  Members  determined  to  do 
the  best  possible  job  for  the  Nation.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  technological  advances  which 
have  allowed  the  White  House  to  surpass 
the  Congress  In  information-gathering 
facilities.  In  any  confrontation  with  the 
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V  hlte  House  today,  the  Congress  Is  sore- 

ly  lacking  In  the  ability  to  use  available 

itfformation,  simply  because  we  have  not 

ovided  ourselves  with  the  equipment  to 

]  lut  it  all  together." 

In  the  end,  any  action  by  Congress  is  a 

collective  judgment  of  its  Members.  I. 

one,  want  to  make  those  judgments 

bised  on  every  scrap  of  information  I  can 

my  hands  on.  I  believe  other  Members 

the  same,  and  I  would  hope  the 

would  act  soon  to  provide  itself 

th  the  equipment  capable  of  doing  just 
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P  RESIDENT  NIXON  ADDRESSES 
SOUTH  CAROLINA  GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p<iint  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
h(Jnored  that  President  Nixon  spoke  in 
historic  State  Capitol  Building  to  a 
■  session  of  the  South  Carolina  Gen- 
Assembly.  This  was  the  President's 
major  address  since  the  cease-flre. 
Carolinians  were  thrilled  and 
pi^oud  the  President  chose  this  occasion 
thank  the  American  people  for  stand- 
firm  for  a  peace  with  dignity  and 
h(Jnor.  Gov.  John  Carl  West  introduced 
President,  delivering  a  very  timely, 
appropriate,  and  superb  introduction. 
Ej  ch  Member  of  the  South  Carolina 
de  legation  to  the  Congress  attended,  and 
ariong  the  special  guests  of  the  Joint 
as^mbly  were  Mrs.  James  F.  Byrnes, 
•y  of  Commerce  Fred  Dent,  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  and  other  dis- 
til guished  South  Carolinians. 

Sir.  Speaker,  we  call  to  the  attention 
oiir  colleagues  and  of  people  the  world 
who  revere  peace  and  Justice  the 
following  address  by  the  President  of  the 
Urlted  States  and  the  introduction  by 
G<  vernor  West: 

[P^om  the  Columbia   (S.C.)    State,  Feb.  21, 

1973] 

iNTSODtJcnoN  OF  President  Nixon  by 

OovERNos  West 

President,  Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished 

guests,   members  of  the  General   Assembly, 

and  gentlemen: 

this  special  occasion  for  South  Caro- 
ans,  It  Is  my  great  pleasure  to  share  with 
citizens  of  our  state  a  moment  of  truly 
urlcal  significance.  Never  before  In  our 
ycArs  has  a  President  of  this  nation  ever 
the    General    Assembly   of    South 
The  honor  paid  our  state  today  is 
which  belongs  to- all  the  people,  because 
iddresslng  this  legislature,  Mr.  President, 
are  addressing  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
mo#t   effective,   and   the   most   truly   repre- 
;lve  governing  body  in  our  ration  today. 
am  aware  that  In  presenting  our  distin- 
guished guest,  an  Introduction  is  unneces- 
and  almost  Improper.  His  great  presence 
with  us  is  occasion  instead  for  me  to  use 
few  moments  to  extend  on  behalf  of 
state  the  warmest  of  welcomes  and  an 
of  gratitude  which  transcends  peo- 
places  or  politics. 

Is  no  greater  tribute  which  can  be 
an    Individual    than    to    identify    him 
as  "a  man  of  peace."  Mr.  President. 
Is  the  designation  which  fully  and  prop- 
belongs  to  you.  and  one  for  \vhlch  you 
richly  earn  your  place  In  history.  If 
state  has  played  a  role  In  that  achieve- 
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ment.  we  are  proud;  and  if  our  state  has 
somehow  assisted  your  efforts  to  bring  about 
a  meaningful  peace,  then  we  are  honored. 
Most  of  all.  If  our  state  can  continue  to  be  a 
part  of  the  new  stability  which  you  are  creat- 
ing In  this  world,  we  stand  more  than  ready 
to  do  our  part. 

The  motto  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
Is  told  in  the  Latin  words.  "Dum  Splro, 
Spero" — "While  I  breathe,  I  hope."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  all  the  thousands  of  American  fight- 
ing men  In  Southeast  Asia,  and  most  espe- 
cially for  all  the  hundreds  of  brave  men 
who  were  taken  captive  by  the  enemy,  you 
have  given  a  special  meaning  to  those  words. 
On  behalf  of  two  and  one  half  million  South 
Carolinians— who  are  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans— who  are  proud  of  what  you  have  done 
on  our  behalf — and  who  are  proud  of  what 
you  have  helped  us  to  do  for  ourselves — I 
say.  "Thank  you."  and  welcome  to  the  heart 
of  American  patriotism.  It  Is  an  honor  for 
me  now  to  present  to  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

[Prom  the  Columbia   (S.C.)    State,  Feb,  21, 

1973] 
Text  op  PaEsroENx  Nixon's  Address  to  Sottth 
Carolina  General  Assembly 
Governor  West,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President, 
Sen.  Thurmond,  Sen.  HoUlngs,  my  colleagues 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  In  Wash- 
ington, DC.  all  of  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  South  Carolina : 

I  had  not  realized  until  the  governor  had 
Introduced  me  so  eloquently  that  this  U  the 
first  time  that  a  President  of  the  United 
States  has  stood  In  this  place.  I  am  honored 
to  be  here  for  that  reason,  and  I  am  also 
honored  to  be  here  because  this  is  the  first 
state  legislature  in  the  nation  which  passed 
a  resolution  supporting  a  peace  settlement 
In  Vietnam. 

Before  speaking  of  that  settlement,  I 
would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguished people  who  are  here  In  this 
chamber  today,  and  first,  to  one  of  the  truly 
great  first  ladles  of  America,  Mrs.  James 
Byrnes. 

All  of  you  know  of  the  friendship  that  I 
was  privileged  to  have  with  Gov.  Byrnes.  You 
will  remember  that  I  mentioned  the  fact  on 
his  death  that  no  man  In  the  whole  history 
of  this  country  had  held  more  offices  and 
more  high  offices  at  both  the  state  and  fed- 
eral level  than  he  had  held  during  his  long 
and  distinguished  career.  He  was  also  a  very 
wise  and  farslghted  man  who  was  willing  to 
give  good  counsel  on  occasions  when  he  was 
asked. 

I  remembered  when  I  was  defeated  when 
I  ran  for  president  in  1960,  I  asked  Gov. 
Byrnes  whether  I  should  run  for  governor  of 
California.  He  thought  a  moment  and  said. 
"Yes.  you  should."  I  ran  for  governor.  I  lost, 
but  the  advice  was  very  farslghted  because 
If  I  had  not  run  for  governor  and  had  not 
lost,  I  wouldn't  be  standing  here  today. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  on  this  occasion 
to  Speaker  Blatt.  It  was  Interesting  for  me 
to  note,  and  I  note  it  now  for  the  whole  na- 
tion, that  he  has  been  speaker  In  this  House 
longer  than  any  man  has  held  that  position 
In  the  whole  history  of  America,  and  I  pay 
tribute  to  him  for  having  that  high  position 
today. 

I  am  also  very  proud  today  that  Secretary 
Dent,  secretary  of  commerce,  Is  present  with 
us.  He  is  the  first  man  from  South  Carolina 
to  serve  In  a  President's  Cabinet  since  James 
Byrnes  was  secretary  of  state. 

And  then.  too.  I  wish  to  pay  my  respects 
on  this  occasion  to  the  delegation  from 
Washington,  D.C.  I  could  say  much  about 
them  In  terms  of  their  very  strong  support 
of  policies  that  we  believe  are  best  for 
America.  I  will  simply  say  that  on  this  occa- 
sion, under  the  very  strong  leadership  of 
Seh.  Strom  Thurmond,  there  is  no  delega- 
tion from  any  state  In  the  union  that  has 


given  more  firm  support  to  the  policies  that 
made  the  achievement  of  a  peace  settlement 
possible. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  delega- 
tion in  the  Senate  is  half  and  half,  Repub- 
llcan  and  Democratic,  The  delegation  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  Is  about  half  and 
half.  Republican  and  Democratic.  But  as  the 
late  Mendel  Rivers  used  to  say,  when  the 
defense  of  America  and  the  honor  of 
America  Is  Involved,  we  are  not  Republicans 
we  are  not  Democrats,  we  are  Amerlcanal 
and  that  Is  the  spirit  which  has  motivated 
the  delegation  from  South  Carolina  always 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  settlement 
which  has  been  discussed  at  considerable 
length,  and  also  throughout  the  country 
since  that  settlement  was  announced.  I 
should  like  to  speak  to  you  quite  candidly 
about  the  settlement  In  terms  of  what  it 
really  means — what  It  means  to  America, 
what  It  means  to  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam, and  what  it  means  to  the  world. 

In  referring  to  that  settlement,  I  think  It 
Is  Important  for  us  to  note  that  I  have  often 
used  the  term  "peace  with  honor."  What 
does  peace  with  honor  mean?  And  here  we 
go  back  Into  the  long  history  of  this  terribly 
difficult  war,  the  longest  m  this  nation's 
history. 

Because  the  war  has  been  so  long,  and 
because  it  has  been  so  difficult,  there  Is  a 
tendency  for  us  to  forget  how  the  United 
States  became  Involved,  and  why.  It  would 
be  very  easy  now,  looking  back,  to  point  out 
the  mistakes  that  were  made  In  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  to  even  question  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  should  have  become  in- 
volved In  the  first  place.  But  let  us  get  one 
thing  very  clear:  when,  during  the  course  of 
President  Kennedy's  administration,  the  first 
men  were  sent  to  Vietnam  for  combat,  when, 
during  the  course  of  President  Johnson's 
administration  others  were  sent  there  to 
continue  the  activities  In  the  military  area, 
they  were  sent  there  for  the  most  selfless 
purpose  that  any  nation  has  ever  fought  a 
war. 

We  did  not  go  to  South  Vietnam,  and  our 
men  did  not  go  there,  for  the  purpose  of 
conquering  North  Vietnam.  Our  men  did  not 
go  to  South  Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  bases  In  South  Vietnam  or  acquiring 
territory  or  domination  over  that  part  of 
the  world.  They  went  for  a  very  high  pur- 
pose, and  that  purpose  can  never  be  taken 
away  from  them  or  this  country.  It  was  very 
simply,  to  prevent  the  Imposition  by  force 
of  a  Communist  government  on  the  17  mil- 
lion people  of  South  Vietnam.  That  was  our 
goal  and  we  achieved  that  goal,  and  we  can 
be  proud  that  we  stuck  It  out  untU  we  did 
reach  that  goal. 

Now  the  question,  of  course,  will  be  raised 
by  historians,  the  Instant  historians  of  the 
present  and  those  who  look  at  It  In  the  fu- 
ture and  attempt  to  evaluate  this  long  and 
difficult  war. 

Was  the  purpose  worth  It?  Was  the  sacri- 
fice worth  It?  Only  historians  In  the  future, 
perhaps.  wlU  be  able  to  Judge  that  accurately, 
but  we,  at  this  time,  and  you,  as  you  passed 
your  resolution,  must  have  considered  the 
alternatives. 

We  had  alternatives.  I  recall  when  I  flrst 
became  President  there  were  those  of  my  own 
party  who  suggested  that  after  all,  I  had  not 
made  the  decision  that  Involved  the  United 
States  with  combat  troops  In  Vietnam  In 
the  first  place  and,  therefore,  from  a  political 
and  partisan  standpoint,  the  better  course 
of  action  and  the  easy  course  of  action  was  to 
get  out  of  Vietnam,  to  bring  our  men  home, 
and  to  get  our  prisoners  of  war  back  re- 
gardless of  what  happened  to  South  Vietnam. 
That  would  have  been  a  rather  easy  po- 
sition, politically,  to  take.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  examine  It  for  what  It  really  meant 
and,  could  have  meant  to  the  United  States, 
we  can  see  why  I  had  to  reject  It  and  why 
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the  people  of  the  United  States  have  sup- 
ported that  rejection  during  the  four  years 
which  finally  ended  with  the  peace  settle- 
ment. 

If,  for  example,  the  North  Vietnamese 
would  have  accepted  the  proposition  of  re- 
turning our  prisoners  of  war  simply  for  our 
getting  out  our  own  troops  from  Vietnam, 
and  that  is  a  highly  doubtful  proposition, 
but  If  they  had,  let  us  see  what  It  would 
have  meant. 

We  would  have  fought  a  long  war.  We 
would  have  lost  tens  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  were  killed  In  action  and  we  would 
have  fought  It  for  what  purpose?  Only  to 
get  our  prisoners  of  war  back.  If  you  wonder 
whether  or  not  that  purpose  would  have 
been  adequate,  let  me  say  that  a  letter  that 
I  received  from  a  mother  In  California  per- 
haps win  answer  the  question. 

"As  a  mother  of  a  ycung  man  who  gave  his 
life  in  this  war,  I  felt  very  strongly  about 
wanting  an  honorable  peace  agreement.  Had 
ycu  agreed  to  anything  less,  you  would  have 
let  down  not  only  the  boys  remaining  In  Viet- 
nam, but  also  those  who  died  in  this  war.  It 
was  difficult  enough*  to  accept  our  son's 
death,  but  to  know  It  was  all  In  vain  would 
have  been  even  more  a  tragedy.  We  feel  that 
our  son  James  would  have  felt  as  we  do,  and 
would  have  supported  your  policy." 

I  say  to  the  members  of  this  assembly 
gathered  here  thet  James  did  not  die  in  vain, 
that  the  men  who  went  to  Vietnam  and  have 
served  there  with  honor  did  not  serve  in  vain, 
and  th^our  POWs.  as  they  return,  did  not 
acrifices  they  made  in  vain,  and 
|use  of  what  we  did  In  Vietnam, 
conviction  that  the  United 
^  exercise  more  effective  lead- 
cause  of  world  peace  which  the 
governor  has  so  eloquently  described  a  mo- 
ment ago.  On  this  occasion.  I  think  it  is  well 
for  us  to  think  of  a  number  of  people  whom 
we  should  honor  today.  We,  of  course,  should 
honor  our  prisoners  of  war  who  have  come 
back  after  their  great  ordeal  standing  tall, 
proud  of  their  country,  proud  of  their  service. 
We  should  honor  also  those  who  have  died, 
and  In  honoring  them,  let's  honor  some  of 
the  bravest  women  this  nation  has  ever  seen, 
the  wives,  the  mothers,  not  only  of  the 
POWs,  but  of  those  who  died,  the  mother 
of  a  boy  like  James. 

And  finally,  let  us  honor  the  two  and  half 
million  men  who  served,  who  did  not  desert 
America,  but  who  served,  served  In  a  diffi- 
cult war,  came  back,  often  not  with  honor 
in  terms  of  what  they  found  from  their 
neighbors  and  friends,  but  came  back  to 
what  could  have  l>een  a  rather  discouraging 
reception. 

Now  tnat  we  have  brought  an  end  to  the 
war,  let  us  honor  them  all,  and  the  way  to 
honor  them.  I  say,  is  for  us  to  work  together 
to  build  a  lasting  peace  In  the  world,  a  peace 
that  can  last  not  only  In  Southeast  Asia,  but 
a  peace  that  the  United  States  can  help  to 
build  for  this  whole  world  In  which  we  live. 
Ending  a  war  is  not  usual  or  unusual  for 
the  United  States.  After  all.  In  this  century 
we  ended  World  War  I,  we  ended  World  War 
n,  we  ended  Korea,  and  now  we  have  ended 
the  American  Involvement  In  Vietnam.  The 
critical  question  Is:  how  do  we  end  a  war  and 
then  go  from  there  to  build  a  peace?  And  I 
address  that  question  to  relationship  to  this 
war  for  just  a  moment. 

The  year  1972  saw  some  historic  break- 
throughs to  terms  of  America's  search  for 
peace,  along  with  other  nations:  the  open- 
ing of  the  dialogue  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  with  leaders  who  represent 
one-fourth  of  all  the  people  who  live  on  the 
face  of  the  globe;  the  discussions  that  took 
place  in  Moscow  last  May  and  early  June, 
dlscutislons  which  led  to  a  number  of  agree- 
ments, but  particularly  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers  to  limit  nuclear 
amis,  the  first  step  toward  arms  limitation. 


and,  of  course,  more  talks  will  take  place  this 
year  with  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Now.  when  we  consider  those  great  events, 
combined  with  the  end  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, there  could  be  a  tendency  for  us  to  sit 
back  and  assume  that  we  are  gotog  to  have 
peace.  Instant  peace,  because  of  these  new 
developments.  What  we  must  recognize  Is 
that  we  would  not  have  had  the  kind  of 
fruitful  and  constructive  discussions  that  we 
had  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  my  view 
we  would  not  have  had  the  opening  of  the 
dialogue  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
unless  the  United  States  had  been  strong — 
strong  not  only  In  Its  arms,  but  also  unless 
the  United  States  had  been  strong  In  terms 
of  Its  win,  It  determination. 

A  nation  which  Is  strong  militarily  and  yet 
is  not  respected  is  not  a  nation  that  is  worth 
Ulklng  to.  America  is  strong  militarily,  and 
America  has  demonstrated  by  its  willingness 
to  stand  by  a  small,  weak  country,  until  we 
achieved  an  honorable  peace,  that  we  deserve, 
first,  the  trust  of  our  allies  and  the  respect 
of  our  potential  adversaries  In  the  world.  And 
that,  again,  gives  us  a  reason  why  we  can 
look  back  on  this  long  and  difficult  war  and 
say  that  American  men  sacrificed — some 
their  lives,  some  long  imprisonment,  and 
some  away  from  home  to  a  land  which  most 
of  them  did  not  know — that  Americans  have 
made  that  sacrifice  In  a  cause  that  was  Im- 
portant not  Just  for  Vietnam,  but  for 
America's  position  of  leadership  in  the  whole 
world. 

Had  we  taken  another  course,  had  we,  for 
example,  followed  the  advice  of  some  of  the 
well-totentioned  people  who  said,  "Peace  at 
any  price.  Get  our  prisoners  of  war  back  in 
exchange  for  withdrawtog."  had  we  taken 
that  course,  then  respect  for  America,  not 
only  among  our  allies  but  particularly  among 
those  who  might  be  our  potential  adver- 
saries, would  have  been  eroded,  perhaps 
fatally. 

So  I  say  to  you  here  today  as  we  look  to 
the  future,  the  chances  for  us  to  build  a 
peace  that  will  last  are  better  than  they  have 
been  at  any  time  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  We  wUl  conttoue  the  dialogue  with 
the  Soviet  leaders;  we  will  conttoue  the  dia- 
logue with  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
and  to  this  year  ahead,  we  will  renew  discus- 
sions that  we  have  been  havtog  In  the  past 
with  our  friends  to  Europe  and  to  other  parts 
of  the  world,  because  as  we  talk  to  those  who 
have  been  our  adversaries  In  the  past,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  vital  necessity  of 
strengthentog  the  bonds  we  have  with  our 
allies  and  our  friends  around  the  world. 

But  as  we  conduct  those  discussions.  I 
would  urge  upon  this  legislative  body  what 
I  have  often  urged  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States:  let  us  be  sure  that  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  rep- 
resentatives negotiate  with  great  powers  In 
the  world,  let  us  be  sure  that  he  never  goes 
to  the  negotlattog  table  representing  the 
second  strongest  nation  to  the  world. 

Because  America  Is  strong  and  has  been 
strong,  we  have  been  able  to  negotiate  suc- 
cessfully. We  must  malntato  our  strength 
and.  of  course,  we  will  reduce  It.  but  It  must 
be  on  a  mutual  basis  and  not  on  a  unilateral 
basis,  because  reductog  imllateraUy  would 
remove  any  incentive  for  others  In  the  world 
to  reduce  their  strength  at  the  same  time. 
Havtog  spoken  of  military  strength,  let 
me  also  speak  brlefiy  of  other  ktods  of 
strength  that  we  need  If  we  are  gotog  to 
build  a  world  of  peace  and  If  America  is 
gotog  to  continue  the  great  role  that  we 
are  destined  to  play  as  we  near  our  200th 
birthday  as  a  nation. 

It  Is  essential  that  government — and  here 
In  this  legislative  chamber  all  of  us  are  par- 
ticipants to  the  role  of  government — It  Is 
essential  that  government  to  America  be 
strengthened  to  terms  of  being  more  respon- 
sive to  the  people. 


By  that  I  mean  that  government  must  get 
closer  to  the  grass  roots,  and  by  getting  closer 
to  the  grass  roots,  what  I  am  very  simply  sug- 
gesting is  this:  for  much  too  long,  power 
has  been  flowing  from  the  people,  from  the 
cities,  from  the  counties,  from  the  states, 
to  Washington.  D  C.  And  that  is  why.  begin- 
ntog  with  an  historic  move  on  revenue-shar- 
tog.  and  to  other  areas.  I  feel  firmly  we  must 
turn  it  around,  and  that  power  should  flow 
away  from  the  concentration  In  Washington 
back  to  the  states  and  the  people.  That  is 
where  it  belongs  and  that  is  where  it  should 
stay. 

Let  us  also  remember  that  If  America  Is  to 
play  the  kind  of  a  role  that  It  must  play  and 
we  want  It  to  play,  we  need  to  be  a  united 
country.  By  being  a  united  country,  that 
doesn't  mean  that  we  agree  on  everything.  It 
means  that  we  have  disagreements  between 
parties,  disagreements  on  a  number  of  Issues. 
That  Is  the  very  essence  of  a  free  society. 

But  let  the  time  be  gone  when  this  coun- 
try Is  divided  region  against  region,  North 
versus  South,  race  against  race,  black  versus 
white,  one  economic  group  against  another, 
labor  versus  management,  simply  because 
they  are  members  of  different  groups.  Let  the 
time  be  gone  when  we  divide  Americans  by 
age,  the  old  against  the  young;  to  terms  of 
what  they  produce,  the  cities  against  the 
farms. 

It  does  not  mean  that  we  all  have  the  same 
interest.  It  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not 
have  areas  where  we  disagree.  But  what  It 
does  mean  Is  that  this  nation,  when  the  great 
issues  are  Involved — the  security  of  America, 
the  honor  of  America — let  us  speak  of  those 
Issues  and  speak  to  those  issues  as  one  united 
people. 

In  that  connection,  as  I  speak  for  the  flrst 
time  as  President  of  the  United  States  to  a 
legislature  in  the  South,  one  of  the  things 
I  am  most  proud  of  durtog  the  time  I  have 
served  els  President,  and  durtog  the  three 
times  I  have  had  the  great  honor  to  run  for 
President.  Is  that  I  have  never  divided  this 
country  North  against  South,  East  against 
West,  one  region  against  the  other. 

I  believe  this  Is  one  country,  and  let  us  all 
work  to  make  it  one  country,  because  it  is 
one  United  States  of  America  that  can  lead 
the  world  to  peace,  the  kind  of  peace  that  all 
of  us  want  in  the  years  ahead. 

Finally,  today.  If  we  are  to  play  the  role 
that  we  are  destined  to  play,  we  need  faith.  I 
think  that  the  faith  of  all  Americans  was 
restored  by  what  we  have  seen  in  the  past 
lew  days  as  our  prisoners  of  war  came  down 
the  ramp  of  those  planes  and  set  foot  for  the 
flrst  time  on  American  soil,  some  of  them 
after  six,  seven  years  of  Imprisonment. 

You  wonder  how  this  nation,  or  any  na- 
tion, could  have  brought  Into  life  men  who 
would  be  so  strong,  men  who  could  endure 
so  much.  And  the  Important  thing  is,  as 
we  saw  them  come  down  those  stairs,  they 
came  down  with  their  heads  high,  proud  of 
their  country,  proud  of  what  they  had  done, 
and  that  Is  another  reason  why  peace  wTlh 
honor  was  so  vitally  Important.  Because  if 
this  war,  long  and  difficult  as  It  was,  had 
been  ended  solely  for  the  basis  of  obtaining 
their  release,  you  can  see  that  for  them  it 
would  have  been  the  greatest  disappointment. 
I  close  with  a  message  from  one  of  them. 
When  he  sent  this  cable  to  me  a  few  days  ago. 
he  did  not  know,  and  could  not  have  known, 
that  I  would  be  addresstog  the  South  Car- 
olina State  Legislature  today.  The  cable  was 
to  me,  but  as  you  can  see  as  I  read  It,  It  is  to 
all  of  you  as  well. 

It  Is  from  Robert  N.  Daughtrey,  Major. 
United  States  Air  Force. 

"My  faith  to  our  fellow  Americans  never 
faltered.  Thank  you  for  returning  us  with 
honor.  I  assure  you  we  returned  filled  with 
pride  and  faith  in  the  future. 

"God  bless  you.  God  bless  America." 
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T^E  U.S.  PRESS  MUST  REMAIN  FREE 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
pfcnnlsslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
ppint  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
ain  introducing  legislation  aimed  at  pre- 
s<  rving  freedom  of  the  press  In  this 
Nation.  This  bill  Is  identical  to  S.  158, 
irtroduced  In  the  Senate  by  the  dlstin- 
gi  lished  gentleman  from  California,  Sen- 
a^)r  Cranston. 

This  proposal  guarantees  an  absolute 
phvilege  to  the  working  press  of  this 
c(  untry  which  would  protect  it  from  judi- 
ciil  attempts  to  force  disclosure  of  in- 
fqrmation  and  confidential  sources. 

Last  June,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in 
the  Earl  Caldwell  xase  that  under  exist- 
in  g  law  the  press  does  not  have  an  ab- 
sclute  right  to  protect  its  news  sources 
a(  ainst  compulsory  disclosure.  Since 
ti  en,  in  case  after  case,  Government 
piosecutors  have  threatened   reporters 

th  contempt  of  court  for  refusal  to  dis- 
ci )se  the  sources  of  their  news  tips  or 
aqditional  Information  which  they  did 
include  in  their  original  stories.  Sev- 
reporters  have  actually  been  jailed. 

This  pattern  of  growing  encroachment 
uton  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  a  highly 
d!  .ngerous  one.  If  allowed  to  continue,  the 
r€  suit  will  be  the  muzzling  of  the  watch- 
d(  ig  of  our  free  society.  Thomas  Jefferson 
w  imed  that — 

When  the  press  Is  free  and  every  man  able 
tc  read,  all  la  safe.  No  government  ought  to 
tM  without  censors,  and  where  the  press  Is 
fr  !e.  none  ever  will  be. 

The  proposal  which  I  am  introducing 
his  the  support  of  the  American  News- 
P£  per  Publishers  Association.  It  would 
piotect  journalists  serving  all  the  com- 
manications  media,  including  newspa'- 
p(rs,  magazines,  periodicals,  news  serv- 
ic  ?s,  pamphlets,  books,  radio,  and  tele- 
viiion.  The  proposal  explicitly  provides 
that  no  journalist  could  be  required  to 
di  5close  In  any  Federal  or  State  proceed- 
irg  his  news  sources  or  impubllshed  in- 
formation. This  would  be  an  absolute 
piivllege,  and  no  cracks  in  the  founda- 
tii  in  of  the  law  would  remain  into  which 
pi  osecutors  could  seek  to  drive  wedges 
w  lich  threaten  a  free  press  and  a  free 
sc  ciety. 

The  Virginia  statesman  George  Mason 
w  -ote  at  the  birth  of  our  Nation  that — 

The  freedom  of  the  press  Is  one  of  the 
gi  sat  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  It  can  never  be 
restrained  except  by  despots. 

That  maxim  is  as  true  today  as  it  was 
t\o  centuries  ago,  and  in  the  hope  that 
f r  eedom  of  the  press  shall  remain  unfet- 
tc  red,  I  am  introducing  this  bill. 


ASSISTANCE  TO  RESIDENTS  OF 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
p  srmlsslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p  )int  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
r  lary  8,  I  introduced  legislation  to  help 

levlate  the  situation  of  the  residents 
o  war-torn  Northern  Ireland.  Bombings. 
n  urders,  reprisals,  arrests,  and  searches 
hive  created  an  atmosphere  of  terror 
\(hich  many  residents  of  that  su-ea  wish 
U )  escape.  However,  present  immigration 


laws  sharply  restrict  the  number  of 
Northern  Irish  who  are  permitted  to 
enter  the  United  States  as  immigrants. 

The  bm  which  I  introduced.  H.R.  4195, 
would  authorize  the  issuance  of  25,000 
special  immigrant  visas  to  residents  of 
Northern  Ireland  who  are  seeking  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  in  order  to 
escape  the  consequences  of  the  civil  war 
or  religious,  political,  or  economic  per- 
secution. These  persons  would  not  be 
subjected  to  the  labor  certification  re- 
strictions which  currently  impede  resi- 
dents of  Northern  Ireland  who  seek  to 
emigate  to  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, my  proposal  would  permit  those 
residents  of  Northern  Ireland  who  have 
entered  the  United  States  on  nonimmi- 
grant visas  to  adjust  their  status  to  that 
of  special  immigrants  while  they  are  in 
this  coimtry. 

Our  Nation  has  benefited  enormously 
from  the  contributions  made  by  genera- 
tions of  Irish-Americans.  In  all  walks  of 
life,  including  politics,  law,  medicine,  the 
military,  industry,  and  the  clergy.  Irish- 
Americans  have  distinguished  themselves 
as  outstanding  citizens. 

The  people  of  Northern  Ireland  are 
now  turning  to  this  country  in  their  hour 
of  need  and  seeking  entry  into  the  United 
States  to  escape  the  violence  and  tragedy 
of  civil  war.  In  1903,  the  immortal  words 
of  Emma  Lazarus  were  engraved  upon 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  New  York 
Harbor : 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
Your  huddled   masses  yearning   to   breathe 

free  .  .  . 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed  to 

me: 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

The  national  sentiment  which  inspired 
those  lines  is  as  strong  today  as  it  was  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  and  it  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  to  enact 
the  legislation  necessary  to  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  war-weary  residents  of 
Northern  Ireland.  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
4195  in  the  hope  that  the  sanctuary  of 
our  shores  can  be  offered  to  them. 


L.  PATRICK  GRAY— FBI 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Nixon  has  nominated  Acting  FBI  Direc- 
tor L.  Patrick  Gray  m,  to  become  the 
Director  and  I  trust  the  Senate  confirms 
his  nomination  at  an  early  date. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Gray  recently  made  a 
speech  entitled  "Law  Enforcement  and 
Social  Progress,"  which  I  commend  to 
the  attention  of  all  Members  as  well  as 
the  general  public: 

Law  Enfvrczmkmt  and  Socul  Progress 
(By  L.  Patrick  Gray  III) 

We  are  hearing  much  today,  even  from 
prominent  people  who  should  know  better, 
that  law  enforcement  is  not  compatible  with 
social  progress  and  what  Is  good  for  the 
Individual  citizen. 

A  rALSK  ALLEGATION 

This  Is  a  serious  and  false  allegation  which, 
if  accepted  by  our  people,  could  not  only 
damage   the   professionalism   and   effective- 


ness of  the  police,  but  could  undermine  the 
legal  basis  of  our  society. 

Recently,  for  example,  former  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark,  speaking  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  charged  that  American  police 
departments,  by  obtaining  new  technical 
equipment  and  other  resources  to  carry  out 
their  responsibilities,  were  in  fact  engaged 
in  a  progrsma  "to  control  blacks  and  other 
minorities  instead  of  protecting  them  against 
the  crime  that  often  wracks  their  neighbor- 
hoods." 

Mr.  Clark  then  went  on  to  say.  in  hU 
words,  "If  we  seek  to  use  the  police  simply 
to  make  people  keep  their  places  .  .  .  then 
we  will  know  violence,  and  we  should." 

Others  have  echoed  the  refrain  that  law 
enforcement  today  Is  helping  bring  about  a 
"repressive  society"'  and  thereby  Impeding 
legitimate  social  reform. 

When  I  read  such  utterances  about  law 
eiiforcement  In  this  country,  reactions  swell 
so  fast  within  me  that  X  have  difflcultv 
deciding  which  to  speak  of  first.  Above  all,  i 
feel  strongly  that  those  In  law  enforcement 
and  Investigative  work  should  discuss  this 
subject  from  a  professional  standpoint,  and 
not  in  political  terms.  I  Intend  to  stay 
strictly  within  that  framework  as  I  answer 
Mr.  Clark. 

IGNORE  MAGNlrnDE  OF  CHIME 

The  first  iK)lnt  to  be  made  Is  that  the 
viewpoint  expressed  by  these  critics  Ig- 
nores the  magnitude  of  the  crime  problem 
in  the  United  States. 

It  ignores  the  fact  that  serious  crime  in- 
creased 147  percent  In  the  decade  of  the 
1960's. 

It  ignores  the  feeling  by  many  if  not  most 
city  ■  dwellers,  white  and  black,  that  they 
could  not  venture  in  the  streets  at  night 
without  risking  injury  or  death. 

It  Ignores  the  obvloiw  corollary  that  a 
society  with  this  level  of  lawlessness  Is  losing 
the  very  freedom  that  it  is  supposed  to  se- 
cure. 

Under  these  circumstances,  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  should  be  congratulated,  not 
shamed,  In  the  pursuance  of  their  duty.  For 
today,  after  a  redoubled  crusade  against 
crime,  we  are  beginning  to  see  a  turning  of 
the  tide. 

In  1966,  crime  rose  In  the  United  States 
by  11  percent.  In  1967,  the  rate  of  Increase 
was  16  percent  and  In  the  following  year  17 
percent. 

Then  the  rate  of  increase  began  to  decline. 
In  1969,  It  dropped  to  12  percent,  In  1970 
to  11  percent,  and  In  1971  to  seven  percent. 
During  the  first  six  months  of  the  current 
year,  the  rate  of  Increase  of  crime  arose  only 
one  percent  over  the  first  half  of  1971. 

Let's  look  at  some  other  pertinent  sta- 
tistics. During  the  first  half  of  this  year,  a 
total  of  72  of  the  Nation's  major  cities  re- 
ported an  absolute  decrease  In  serious  crimes 
compared  with  34  cities  showing  a  decrease 
In  1970  and  53  in  1971. 

We  all  admit  that  any  increase  in  crime 
is  a  matter  of  concern.  There  Is  still  much 
work  to  be  done  by  every  citizen.  Now  Is  not 
the  time  to  relax. 

However,  the  very  fact  that  the  rate  of 
Increase  has  declined  so  appreciably  is  a  trib- 
ute not  only  to  the  Increasing  effectiveness 
of  a  better  trained  and  more  highly  profes- 
sional police  force  but  also  to  an  aroused 
and  concerned  citizenry — a  citizenry  which 
says,  "Yes,  something  positive  can  be  done 
about  the  problem  of  crime." 

Let's  take  another  area  of  national  con- 
cern— organized  crime.  For  years  this  Nation 
has  been  plagued  by  criminal  mobs  which 
extorted,  bribed,  or  otherwise  illegally  ob- 
tained millions  of  dollars  from  the  public. 

HIT  OaOANIZKD  CBDCX 

In  fiscal  year  1972,  the  FBI's  drive  against 
organized  crime  hit  an  all-time  high  with 
a  continuing  series  of  major  gambling  raids, 
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and  the  conviction  of  more  than  800  racket 
figures.  Including  some  of  the  country's  rank- 
ing syndicate  leaders. 

The  llfeblood  of  the  organized  criminal 
element  stems  from  Illegal  funds  acquired  in 
its  tremendous  illegal  gambling  combines  and 
narcotics  throughout  the  country.  This  In- 
vestment capital  enables  reprasentatlves  of 
the  underworld  to  involve  themselves  In 
schemes  of  corruption,  as  well  as  fraudulent 
activities  in  legitimate  business  and  Industry. 

Similar  progress  is  being  made  In  the  war 
against  narcotics.  In  1971.  Federal  agents  re- 
moved five  times  as  much  heroin  and  equiv- 
alent opium  derivatives  from  the  world 
market  as  in  the  year  1968.  For  the  first  time 
the  United  States  has  won  the  genuine  co- 
operation of  foreign  countries  that  have 
been  sources  of  narcotics,  and  they  are  crack- 
ing down  on  the  traffic.  Early  In  1972,  all  this 
effort  achieved,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
a  noticeable  shortage  of  heroin  in  some  major 
cities.  Including  New  York  and  Washington, 
DC. 

This  drive  against  crime  by  agencies  at  all 
levels  of  government  benefits  all  Americans. 
It  certainly  benefits  those  Americans  who 
live  in  the  inner  cities  where  so  much  crime 
occurs. 

These  are  the  people  who  can  least  afford 
the  cost  of  crime.  They  are  the  principal 
victims  of  the  criminal.  Their  homes,  offices 
and  places  of  business  are  constant  targets  of 
the  thief  and  the  robber. 

HURTS    GHETTO  DWELLERS 

Crime  brings  serious  economic  conse- 
quences for  the  ghetto  dweller.  Businesses 
are  closed.  Insurance  rates  soar,  tax  revenues 
decline.  Individuals  hoping  to  start  or  expand 
a  business  are  discouraged. 

Pear  supplants  hope.  Residents  move  from 
the  crlme-lnfected  areas.  Vacant  dwellings 
become  the  object  of  vandalism. 

Other  crimes,  especially  the  drtig  traffic, 
flourish  and  debilitate  a  portion  of  the  young 
people. 

The  ravages  of  crime  are  one  of  the  most 
serious  penalties  inflicted  upon  Inner  city 
neighborhoods.  And  the  battle  against  crime 
is,  among  other  things,  a  battle  to  remove 
this   scourge    from    those    neighborhoods. 

Yet,  what  the  critics  are  really  saying  Is 
that  law  enforcement  is  somehow  antl-soclal. 
Ignoring  the  fact  that  crime  impacts  most 
heavily  against  the  disadvantaged,  and  ignor- 
ing the  alarming  rise  In  crime  for  the  past 
dozen  years,  they  Interpret  society's  efforts 
to  combat  crime  as  being  repressive.  In  an 
article  in  The  New  Yorker,  Richard  Harris 
claims  that  programs  to  control  crime  are 
really  programs  to  keep  Negroes  in  their 
place." 

On  behalf  of  all  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  country,  I  simply  cannot 
overstate  the  outrage  with  which  I  reject 
these  monstrous  accusations.  Those  of  us 
charged  with  investigating  lawlessness  and 
enforcing  the  law  have  a  sober  duty  to  live 
by  our  Nation's  constitutional  principles.  We 
perform  that  duty.  We  enforce,  and  we  In- 
vestigate possible  violations  of,  specific 
statutes.  We  do  so  regardless  of  the  race, 
color,  or  political  creed  of  persons  suspected 
of  the  violation. 

To  depart  from  the  law  and  enforce  our 
personal  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  would  be 
an  utter  default  of  our  duty. 

To  pick  and  choose  which  laws  to  enforce 
and  which  to  Ignore  would  also  be  a  flagrant 
dereliction  of  duty. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  very  few  In  our 
honored  profession  who  do  on  occaslona 
breach  the  law  and  bring  dishonor  to  their 
fellow  officers.  Every  effort  Is  made  to  Inves- 
tigate and  bring  these  Individuals  before  tEe 
bar  of  Justice. 

NO    FREEDOM    m    ANABCHT 

However,  to  equate  law  enforcement  with 
repression    is   one    of   the   moet   dangeroua 


threats  to  a  free  society.  Because  freedom 
Is  not  possible  In  a  state  of  anarchy,  where 
the  heaviest  club  decides  the  Issue.  Lord 
Mansfield,  a  great  English  Jurist,  put  it  well 
when  he  said,  "To  be  free  is  to  live  under  a 
government  by  law." 

What  Is  the  alternative  to  law  enforcement 
In  dealing  with  crime?  Those  who  would  de- 
grade law  enforcement  answer  that  the  true 
response  to  crime  Is  to  remove  Its  causes — 
disadvantage  and  discrimination.  This  Is  as- 
suredly a  national  goal.  It  has  been  and  Is 
being  undertaken  by  administrations  of  both 
parties.  This  long-term  approach  gives  no 
relief  to  those  who  are  the  victims  of  crime 
today. 

And  If  we  were,  again,  to  follow  this  argu- 
ment to  Its  logical  conclusion,  we  could  strip 
most  of  the  funds  from  our  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  direct  this  money  Into  social 
channels.  It  is  not  an  elther-or  proposition. 
Our  task  is  the  allocation  of  national  re- 
sources into  parallel  channels  dealing  with 
crime  Itself  and  its  social  causes. 

Those  who  equate  enforcement  with  re- 
pression are  hurling  a  ghastly  Insult  at  the 
very  people  they  purport  to  defend.  Their  In- 
ference is  that  crime  Is  simply  an  expression 
of  discontent,  and  they  attempt  to  legitimize 
this  expression  by  discrediting  our  efforts  to 
curb  It.  The  disadvantaged  communities  do 
not  need  friends  of  this  stripe.  For  the  vast 
majority  are  law-abiding.  They  deplore  crime 
— first,  because  It  Is  wrong,  and  second,  be- 
cause they  themselves  are  the  principal  vic- 
times  of  the  criminal. 

A    SOT7RCE    OP    RESENTMENT 

There  is  no  greater  source  of  resentment 
in  these  communities  than  the  feeling  that 
they  are  being  deprived  of  adequate  police 
protection. 

Government  Is  respected  in  communities 
where  the  presence  of  a  bona  fide  law  en- 
forcement effort  guarantees  equal  protection 
under  the  law. 

Still  another  misconception  Is  the  failure 
to  distinguish  between  peaceful  demonstra- 
tions and  violent  disorders.  The  difference  Is 
vital.  If  we  blur  the  two  and  try  to  Justify 
them  both,  we  end  Vf  losing  both  our  peace 
and  our  freedom. 

Referring  to  the  1971  May  Day  activities 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Professor  Alan  M.  Der- 
showltz  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  states 
that,  "The  First  Amendment's  'right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  peti- 
tion' was  emasculated  last  year  when  the  gov- 
ernment indiscriminately  rounded  up  more 
than  10,000  war  protestors,  most  of  whom — 
as  the  courts  later  held — were  engaging  In 
entirely  legal  behavior." 

I  do  not  know  whether  Professor  Der- 
showltz  was  in  Washington  during  the  May 
Day  riots.  But  no  one  observing  the  protest 
activities  on  that  day  could  possibly  call 
them  peaceful — unless  the  burning  and  over- 
turning of  automobiles,  the  physical  ob- 
struction of  motorists,  and  countless  other 
acts  of  arson  and  vandalism  may  be  called 
peaceful. 

DERSHOWrrz'    CLAIMS    WRONG 

I  do  not  know  whether  Professor  Der- 
showitz  has  read  the  rulings  of  the  Washing- 
ton Judges  in  the  May  Day  cases.  His  claim 
that  "the  government  Indiscriminately 
rounded  up"  the  protestors  is  wrong  on  sev- 
eral counts.  It  was  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  not 
"the  government"  that  made  the  arrests. 
The  arrests  were  not  Indiscriminate.  In  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  convictions  were  not 
possible  only  because  there  was  insufficient 
evidence.  The  reason  why  convlctable  evi- 
dence was  not  secured  was  that  the  police 
were  necessarily  preoccupied  with  the  essen- 
tial task  of  preventing  20,000  disrupters  from 
carrying  out  their  publicly  announced  inten- 
tion of  stopping  the  government. 

The  Chief  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 


the  District  of  Columbia  commented:  "The 
fact  Is  that  thousands  of  persons  were  ar- 
rested under  circumstances  which  In  many 
Instances  would  not  permit  the  gathering 
of  evidence.  This  court  has  no  criticism  of 
that  procedure." 

The  truth  is  that  the  great  majority  of 
rulings  by  the  Washington  Judges  did  not 
declare,  as  Professor  Dershowltz  claims  they 
did,  that  the  protestors  "were  engaging  in  en- 
tirely legal  behavior." 

The  generalization  made  by  Professor 
Dershowltz  does  nothing  but  urge  Americans 
to  ignore  the  difference  between  peaceful  dis- 
sent and  mob  violence. 

But  this  difference  is  crucial  to  our  pres- 
ervation as  a  free  people.  Peaceful  dissent  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  Violence  as  a 
political  weapon  is  anathema  to  freedom 

Unwarranted  attacks  upon  law  enforce- 
ment, and  the  effort  to  characterise  the  re- 
pression of  crime  as  the  repression  of  liberty, 
invite  more  crime  and   more   violence. 

When  law  enforcement  is  equated  wuh  ihe 
police  state,  then  crime  is  equated  with  lib- 
eration. 

I'm  reminded  of  the  observation  that  if 
depriving  a  man  of  his  freedom  to  speak  or 
move,  or  almost  depriving  him  of  his  life,  is 
a  political  activity— and  hence  unpunish- 
able— then  rape  is  a  social  event  and  sticking 
up  a  gas  station  a  financial  transaction. 

In  a  society  with  buUt-in  means  of  rearess 
through  the  courtroom  and  the  ballot  box. 
there  is  no  excuse  for  violence  In  a^lPffa^se, 
bad  or  good. 


BLACK  LEADERS  AGREE 

Among  those  who  have  expressed  agree- 
ment with  this  concept  are  some  60  leaders 
of  the  black  community  in  Washington.  D.C. 
According  to  press  reports,  they  recently 
stated  publicly  that  for  years,  war  protestors 
have  been  coming  to  Washington  to  stage 
demonstrations  without  regard  for  the  tax 
dollar  cost  to  black  residents  in  police  and 
other  expenses.  And  they  expressed  the  view 
that  such  efforts  would  be  used  better  in 
the  electoral  process  in  the  communities. 

Th©  dedicated  men  and  women  who  serve 
their  fellow  citizens  in  law  enforcement  and 
investigative  professions  in  this  country  are 
not  and  must  not  be  put  on  the  defensive. 

If  there  is  any  repression,  it  is  the  repres- 
sion of  crime. 

And  the  truth  is  that  law  enforcement- 
far  from  being  anti-social — is  in  reality  the 
foundation — the  cornerstone  of  a  free  society. 

As  the  people  of  our  inner  cities  are  able 
to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  organized  crime, 
they  take  the  decisive  step  toward  a  commu- 
nity  life   of  pride  and   achievement. 

As  the  Nation  defeats  the  threat  of  nar- 
cotics, it  will  assure  the  continuing  health 
and  vitality  of  the  youth  who  are  the  masters 
of  the  future. 

And  as  that  Nation  controls  all  crime  and 
violence.  It  brings  to  itself  that  state  of  se- 
curity, trust,  and  confidence  out  of  which  all 
other  accomplishments  are  bom. 


V 


DISTRESSING    QUESTIONS    RAISED 
BY  MANPOWER  BUDGET 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President's  budget  for 
manpower  is  a  disturbing  document.  The 
Labor  Department  appropriations  for 
manpower  training  and  employment  pro- 
grams under  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  and  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act  are  being  cut  in  half — 
from  $2.6  billion  in  fiscal  1972  to  $1.3 
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billion  in  fiscal  1974.  That  can  only  be 
considered  shocking  at  a  time  when  we 
have  not  solved  the  problems  of  \m- 
employment  and  poverty  to  which  these 
programs  are  directed. 

While  I  fully  acknowledge  the  Presi- 
dent's right  to  propose  a  budget  no  mat- 
ter how  inadequate,  I  also  recognize  the 
duty  of  the  Congress  to  assess  that 
budjset  and  to  raise  the  amoimts  that  are 
inadequate  to  meet  our  pressing  human 
problems. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  recognize 
any  right  of  the  President  to  amend  or 
disregard  existing  law  in  his  proposed 
implementation  of  the  budget.  The  man- 
power budget  raises  disturbing  questions 
as  to  whether  the  Labor  Department  in- 
tends to  comply  with  existing  manpower 
statutes.  I  posed  these  questions  In  a 
letter  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Brennan  on 
February  5  and  I  have  received  no  an- 
swer to  my  letter.  For  the  information  of 
Members  who  may  not  realize  the  Impli- 
cations of  the  "manpower  revenue  shar- 
ing" proposals  in  the  budget,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  my 
letter  be  inserted  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks. It  is  the  glory  of  this  coimtry  that 
this  is  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of 
men,  but  it  will  not  remain  so  if  a  mere 
Qudget  submission  is  used  as  an  excuse 
to  violate  the  laws  duly  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 
Waahington,  DC,  February  5,  1973. 
Hon.  Petes  J.  Brennan, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  was  most  disturbed 
to  see  In  the  President's  Budget  for  1974 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  proposes  to 
Implement  manpower  revenue-sharing  with- 
out seeking  legislative  authorization  for  that 
program.  This  is  particularly  disturbing 
when  one  recalls  that  a  bill  to  establish 
manpower  revenue-sharing  was  decisively 
defeated  in  the  last  Congress.  (See  Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  117,  pt.  13,  p.  17488.) 
[s  this  consistent  with  the  views  of  an  Ad- 
ministration that  has  always  subscribed  to 
the  view  that  "law  and  order  is  the  first 
business  of  government?" 

Before  discussing  the  Issues  raised  by  this 
revenue-sharing  proposal,  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  I  am  not  opposed — in  fact,  I 
strongly  favor — the  decategorizatlon  and  de- 
centralization of  certain  manpower  pro- 
Srams.  (See  my  bill,  H.R.  1U67,  92nd  Con- 
gress) .  I  am  also  aware  that  the  1967  amend- 
ments to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and 
the  1968  amendments  to  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  provided  legis- 
lative mandates  for  decategorizatlon  and 
decentralization  which  have  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  its 
Eulminlstratlon  of  manpower  programs, 
[f  the  Department  intends  no  more  than  to 
follow  the  requirements  of  Section  123(b)  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act,  requiring 
the  consolidation  of  all  work  and  training 
programs  into  a  comprehensive  work  and 
training  program  funded  through  a  single 
prime  sponsor,  and  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  the  Manpower  Development 
Eind  Training  Act  authorizing  state  agencies 
to  approve  project  applications  consistent 
with  a  plan  approved  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare — 
[  commend  the  Initiative.  My  only  comments 
would  be  that  It  has  taken  the  Department 
of  Liabor  a  long  time  to  come  Into  compli- 
ance with  the  law.  and  that  it  is  regrettable 
that  such  compliance  should  be  given  the 


misleading    name    of    "manpower    revenue- 
sharing." 

But  "manpower  revenue-sharing"  as  pre- 
sented to — and  rejected  by — the  Congress 
contained  two  principles  besides  decategor- 
izatlon and  decentraJlzatlon  which  are  in- 
consistent with  existing  law  and  which  I 
strenuously  oppose.  First.  It  provided  grants 
to  state  and  local  governments  without  the 
prior  approval  of  a  state  or  local  plan.  Sec- 
ond, It  abdicated  the  suf>€rvlsory  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  insuring 
the  proper  administration  of  manpower  pro- 
grams. Manpower  revenue-sharing  relied  on 
the  local  electorate  to  correct  maladministra- 
tion of  manpower  programs. 

I  find  no  clear  statement  In  the  Budget 
Message  whether  the  proposed  manpower 
revenue-shtirlng  is  intended  to  incorporate 
these  two  principles,  and  I  urgently  request 
that  you  Inform  me  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
posal is  so  intended. 

There  is  one  other  matter  in  the  Budget 
relating  to  manpower  that  raises  a  serious 
question:  whether  the  Executive  Branch  in- 
tends to  comply  with  the  law  as  duly  enacted 
by  the  Congress  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Under  the  Budget  submission,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Department  Is  planning  to 
stretch  out  the  Budget  authority  under  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  to  fund  82,000 
man-years  of  employment  In  Fiscal  1974.  At 
the  specific  request  of  the  Administration, 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  was  limited 
to  a  two-year  program  beginning  in  July  1971 
and  ending  In  June  1973.  Funds  for  the  pro- 
gram were  to  be  used  to  subsidize  Jobs  in  that 
period  and  the  proposed  stretch-out.  in  effect, 
reduces  the  number  of  man-years  of  employ- 
ment that  can  be  provided  in  Fiscal  1973.  I 
am  confident  that  the  Congress  will  extend 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act  and  provide 
funds  for  1974,  and  I  believe  it  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  legislative  history  of  that  Act  to  use 
the  funds  Intended  to  provide  Jobs  this  year 
for  financing  a  transition  to  its  abolition.  I 
also  request  your  urgent  attention  to  this 
matter  so  that  the  Department  of  Labor  can 
fund  inunedtately  the  urgently  needed  Jobs 
that  should  be  provided  in  this  Fiscal  Year. 
^Mr.  Secretary,  I  recognize  that  you  have 
only  recently  assumed  your  office  and  that 
there  must  be  many  matters  claiming  your 
attention.  As  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
having  Jurisdiction  over  manpower  legisla- 
tion, It  Is,  however,  essential  that  I  have  a 
prompt  indication  of  your  views  on  these 
matters  so  that  the  Subcommittee  may  pro- 
ceed with  the  development  of  appropriate 
legislation.  I  have  also  sent  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  so  that  he  may 
be  aware  of  these  issues  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Department's  Manpower 
Budget. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  more  technical 
questions  raised  by  the  Budget  proposal 
which  I  have  listed  on  the  attachment  to 
this  letter.  I  would  appreciate  your  forward- 
ing these  questions  to  your  Solicitor  or  other 
appropriate  official  and  requesting  him  to 
submit  a  prompt  response. 
Sincerely. 

DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels, 
I  Chairman. 


StrPPLEMENTAL    QUESTIONS    RAISED    BY    DOMI- 

NiCK  V.  Daniels,  Chairman  of  the  House 
Select  StTBCoMMrrrEE  on  Labor,  Concern- 
ing Manpower  Revenue  Sharing  as  Pro- 
posed IN  THE  Budget  of  the  Untted  States 
fob  Fiscal  Tear  1974 

1.  If  funds  are  not  separately  Identified  as 
MDTA  and  EOA.  how  will  you  comply  with 
the  apportionment  provisions  of  Section  301 
(a)  of  the  MDTA  and  Section  166  of  the 
EOA? 

2.  How  will  states  and  localities  determine 
which  trainees  are  eligible  for  allowances  un- 
der Section  203(a)  of  the  MDTA? 


3.  How  will  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  under  Section  231  of  the  MDTA  be 
carried  out  if  EOA  and  MDTA  funds  are  not 
segregated? 

4.  How  will  the  different  eligibility  re- 
quirements of  the  MDTA  and  EOA  be  ap- 
plied by  states  and  localities  if  they  receive 
funds  unsegregated  by  statutory  source? 

5.  Will  local  prime  sponsors  receive  only 
EOA  funds?  If  not,  how  wlU  the  require- 
ments of  Section  301(b)  of  the  MDTA  be 
met? 

6.  Will  the  JOBS  Program  be  funded  as  a 
national  program? 

7.  What  level  of  funding  do  you  propose 
for  the  various  national  programs  listed  on 
Page  633  of  the  Budget  Appendix?  Please 
compare  the  proposed  level  with  the  1972 
and  1973  figures. 

8.  You  favor  decentralization  of  manpower 
programs,  but  the  only  manpower  program 
that  receives  a  budget  Increase  Is  the  WIN 
Program  which  Is  not  decentralized  to  Gov- 
ernors and  Mayors.  Why? 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DTJ  Pont)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Duncan,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cronin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BowEN)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cotter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CiONZALEz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Morgan,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Clark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  McFall,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Melcher,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo.  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr,  Fraser  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceed  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $637.50. 

Mr.  Bennett  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  three  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Du  Pont)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Cohen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Brien  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Robison  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DU  Pont. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  In  five  Instances. 
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Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Bob  Wilson  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  FRELINGHXnrSEN. 

Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bowen)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Eilberg  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bingham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Grasso  in  five  instances.  ' 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DE  Lugo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Karth. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Culver. 

Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Hungate. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Reis. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Blaggi  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Koch  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Barrett. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  1  o'clock  and  15  minutes  pjn.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, February  22,  1973,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

463.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, tranKnlttlng  a  report  covering  calen- 
dar year  1972  on  the  disposal  of  Government- 
owned  communications  facilities  In  Alaska, 
pursuant  to  section  206  of  Public  Law  90- 
135;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Received  From  the  Comptroller  General 

464,  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Improvements  needed  In  the  collec- 
tion of  data  for  the  IT .8.  Poetal  Service's  reve- 
nue and  cost  analysis  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALEXANDER: 
HJl.  4451.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Worka  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1966  to  extend  the  authorizations  for  a  1- 
year  period;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 
HJi.  4462.  A  bill  to  make  additional  Immi- 
grant visas  available  for  immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  BADILLO: 
HJl.  4453.  A  biU  to  make  additional  im- 
migrant visas  available  for  immigrants  from 
certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJi.  4454.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old  age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIESTER: 
H.R.  4455.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  proce- 
dure to  investigate  and  render  decisions  and 
recommendations  with  respect  to  grievances 
and    appeals    of    employees    of    the    Foreign 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BINGHAM: 
H.R.  4456.  A  bill  to  Insure  the  free  fiow  of 
information  to  the  public;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4457.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old  age.  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BLACKBURN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Fisher, 
Mr.  EsHLEMAN,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr.  Stephens, 
Mr.    Archer,    Mr.    Parris.    Mr.    Martin    of 
North      Carolina,      Mr.      Erlenborn,      Mr. 
Buchanan,    Mr.    Dennis,    Mr.    Steiger    of 
Arizona,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson of  Virginia,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Rarick,  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  Steelman,  and  Mr.  Ketchum)  : 
H.R.  4458.  A  bill  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
choice   of  Federal   employees   in   employee - 
management  relations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida : 
H.R.  4459.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  4,  1900,  as  amended,  to  obtain  infor- 
mation for  agricultural  estimates  from 
county  extension  agents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  4460.  A  bill  to  equalize  the  retired 
pay  of  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
retired  prior  to  June  1,  1958,  whose  retired 
pay  is  computed  on  laws  enacted  on  or  after 
October  1,  1949;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

H.R.  4461.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  recognize  the  dif- 
ference In  hazards  to  employees  between 
the  heavy  construction  Industry  and  the 
light  residential  construction  Industry;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJi.  4462.  A  bill  to  establish  nondiscrim- 
inatory school  systems  and  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  elementary  and  secondary  students 
to  attend  their  neighborhood  schools,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4483.  A  bUl  to  provide  training  and 
employment  opportunities  for  those  indi- 
viduals whose  lack  of  skills  and  education 
acts  as  a  barrier  to  their  employment  at  or 
above  the  Federal  minimum  wage,  by  means 
of  subsidies  to  employers  on  a  decreasing 
scale  in  order  to  compensate  such  employers 
for  the  risk  of  hiring  the  poor  and  unskilled 


in  their  local  communities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4464.  A  bill  to  require  the  suspension 
of  Federal  financial  assistance  to  colleges  and 
universities  which  are  experiencing  campus 
disorders  and  fall  to  take  appropriate  cor- 
rective measures  forthwith,  and  to  require 
the  suspension  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  teachers  participating  in  such  disorders; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4465.  A  blU  to  create  a  catalog  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

H.R.  4466.  A  bill  to  amend  section  620  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  suspend, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  economic  and  mlUtan,' 
assistance  and  certain  sales  to  any  country 
which  falls  to  take  appropriate  sieps  to  pre- 
vent narcotic  drugs,  produced  or  processed, 
In  whole  or  in  part,  in  such  country  from 
entering  the  United  SUtes  unlawfully,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  4467.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Improvement  of  Government 
Management  and  Organization;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Government   Operations 

H.R.  4468.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  furmshlng 
of  mailing  lists  and  other  lists  of  names  and 
addresses  by  Government  agencies  to  the 
public;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H.R.  4469.  A  bill  to  provide  for  study  of  a 
certain  segment  of  the  Oklawaha  River  for 
potential  addition  to  the  national  wild  and 
scenic  rivers  system;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4470.  A  bill  to  Eunend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  provide  Increased  fines  for 
violation  of  the  motor  carrier  safety  regula- 
tions, to  extend  the  application  of  cl\il  pen- 
alties to  all  violations  of  the  motor  carrier 
safety  regulations,  to  permit  suspension  or 
revocation  of  operating  rights  for  violation 
of  safety  regulations,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4471.  A  blU  to  provide  additional 
Federal  assistance  for  State  proeran^s  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  4472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  to  provide  for 
Federal  regulation  of  the  travel  agency  in- 
dustry; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4473.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  design  standards  for  school- 
buses,  to  require  certain  standards  be  estab- 
lished for  schoolbuses,  to  require  the  Investi- 
gation of  certain  schoolbus  accidents,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4474.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  establish 
certain  requirements  with  respect  to  air  traf- 
fic controllers;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4475.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  effective 
and  suitable  disposal  of  passenger  cars  at 
the  time  of  the  discontinuance  of  their  use 
on  the  highways  by  encouraging  the  disposal 
of  such  cars  through  persons  licensed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4476.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
persons  who  interfere  with  the  conduct  of 
Judicial  proceedings,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4477.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law 
enforcement  officers'   grievances,  and  to  es- 
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tabllsb  a  law  enforcement  otScere'  bill  of 
rl  ;ht8  in  each  of  the  several  States,  and  for 
otber  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
J\  dlclary. 

H.R.  4478.  A  bill  to  amend  section  245  of 
ti  le  18,  United  States  Code,  to  m&ke  it  a 
cr  m.e  to  deny  any  person  the  benefits  of  any 
ed  ucatlonal  program  or  activity  where  such 
pi  3gram  or  activity  is  receiving  Federal  fl- 
ni  nclal  assistance,  and  to  provide  for  Lnjunc- 
tl  e  relief;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
cl  iry. 

H.R.  4479.  A  bill  to  make  any  alien  who  be- 
cc  mes  a  public  charge  within  24  months  of 
hi)  arrival  In  the  United  States  subject  to 
de  portaticn,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
C(  mmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EI.R.  4480.  A  bill  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
ui  lawful  assault  upon  policemen,  firemen, 
ar  d  other  law  enforcement  personnel,  and 
fo  •  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
th  B  Judiciary.  -. 

ElJt.  4481.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  appolnt- 
m  !nt  of  additional  U.S.  district  Judges;  to 
x'n  i  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

X.R.  4482.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  an- 
ni  itles  under  the  civil  service  retirement  pro- 
gr  im;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Cl  I'll  Service. 

H.R.  4483.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  In  honor 
of  the  first  enlisted  women  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Fc  rces:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Cl  i\\  Service. 

a.R.  4484.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  in  honor 
of  the  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the  Com- 
m  ttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

rl.R.  4485.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance 
cf  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  in  honor 
of  the  veterans  of  World  War  II;  to  the  Com- 
m  itee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

■I.R.  4486.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp  in  honor 
of  'the  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
W  ir;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Cl  .11  Ser-Mce. 

i.n.  4487.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of 
Ai  gust  13.  1346.  to  Increase  the  Federal  con- 
iriaution  to  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  shore 
re!  iiratio.i  and  protection  projects;  to  the 
Co  nmlttee  on  Public  Works. 

I.R.  4488.  A  bUl  limiting  the  use  for  dem- 
on itratlon  purposes  of  any  federally  owned 
pr  >perty  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  requir- 
In  ;  the  posting  of  a  bond,  and  for  other  pur- 
po  les;    to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

I.R.  4489.  A  bill  to  permit  the  release  of 
cei  tain  veterans  from  liability  to  the  United 
St  Ltes  arising  out  of  loans  made,  guaranteed, 
or  Insured  under  chapter  37  of  title  38, 
Ut  Ited  States  Code;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Ve  :erans'  Affairs. 

IR.  4490.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Ur  Ited  States  Code  to  provide  that  travel  al- 
lo\  ranees  paid  to  veterans  traveling  to  and 
in  m  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  shall 
In  no  event  be  less  than  those  paid  to  em- 
pl(  yees  of  the  Federal  Government  traveling 
on  official  business;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
en  ns'  Affairs. 

:i_R.  4491.  A  bill  to  liberalize  the  granting 
of  assistance  for  certain  Vietnam  disabled 
ve  erans  requiring  specially  equipped  auto- 
m(  biles:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Afl-ilrs. 

:  IR.  4492.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lisimaent  of  a  national  cemetery  In  Florida; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

1  [Jl.  4493.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  national 
cei  letery  In  the  area  of  Broward  County  or 
Da  le  County,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
en  ns'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4494.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Re  renue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  penal- 
tie  I  for  the  unlawful  transportation  of  nar- 
cot  Ic  drugs,  and  to  make  it  unlawful  to  so- 
lid t  the  assistance  of  or  use  of  a  person 


under  the  age  of  18  in  the  unlawful  traffick- 
ing of  any  such  drug;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  4495.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  individuals 
filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4496.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  an  Individual 
receiving  benefits  thereunder  to  earn  out- 
side Income  without  losing  any  of  such  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
HJl.  4497.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  Individuals 
to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medical  care, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  44S8.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  employers  for  the 
expenses  of  providing  job  training  programs; 
to  the  Committee  on   Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4499.  .\  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenve  Code  of  1954  tc  permit  individuals 
to  deduct  all  expenses  for  their  medical  and 
dental  care,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  5500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
for  expenses  incurred  by  a  taxpayer  in  mak- 
ing repairs  and  Improvements  to  his  resi- 
de !;ce.  and  to  allow  the  owner  of  rental 
housing  to  amortize  at  an  accelerated  rate 
the  cost  of  rehabilitating  or  restoring  such 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  4501.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  allow  a  credit 
against  income  tax  to  individuals  for  certain 
expenses  Incurred  in  providing  higher  edu- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M-ans. 

H.R.  4502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  by  Imposing  a  tax  on 
the  transfer  of  explosives  to  p)ersons  who 
may  lawfully  possess  them  and  to  prohibit 
possession  of  explosives  by  certain  persons; 
to  the  Committee  oji  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
H.R.  4503.  A  bill  establishing  a  Council  on 
Energy  Policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina: 
HJl.  4504.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  loans  to  small  businesses 
for  certain  expenditures  incurred  as  a  result 
of   complying   with   the   Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act,  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  the 
Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act,  and  the 
Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970;  to 
the  Commission  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By   Mr.    BROYHILL    of   Virginia    {for 
himself,  Mr.  Hogan,  Mr.  Hicks.  Mr. 
WnrrE.  Mr.  Hudnut,  Mr.  Pahris.  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Bob  Wn,- 
SON,  Mr.  WHrrEHUKST,  Mr.  Ketchum. 
Mr.    En,BERc.    Mr.    Steele,    and    Mr. 
Brinklet)  : 
H.R.  4505.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments  In 
lieu  of  real  property  taxes,  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain real  property  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CARTER; 
H.R.    4506.    A    bill    to   authorize    the    U.S. 
District   Court   for    the   Eastern   District   of 
Kentucky  to  hold  court  at  Pinevllle,  Ky.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CAMP    (for  himself,  Mr.  Jar- 
)MAN,   Mr.  JoNM  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
McSpaodsn,  and  Mr.  Stkxd)  : 
HM.  4607.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  in  commemoration  of  Jim  Thorpe; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
H Jl.  4508.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and 


the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  135 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  4509.  A  bill  to  strengthen  the  penalty 
provisions  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
H.R.  4510.  A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  tax  cigarettes  on 
the  basis  of  their  tar  and  nicotine  content; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  allow  a  business 
deduction  imder  section  162  for  certain  ordi- 
nary anil  necessary  expenses  Incurred  to  en- 
able an  individual  to  be  gainfully  employed; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4512.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  provide  a  5-year 
carryforward  for  unused  medical  expenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  4513.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to 
elect  coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CRONIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bo- 
land,   Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Donohitk,  Mr.  Dsi- 
NAN,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mrs.  Hecklxb 
of    Massachusetts,    Mr.    Macdonald, 
Mr.  MOAKLET,  Mr.  O'Nehl,  and  Mr. 
Sttjdds)  : 
H.R.  4514.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  urban  national  park  known 
as   the   Lowell   Historic  Canal  District  Na- 
tional Cultural  Park  in  the  city  of  Lowell, 
Mass..  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DUNCAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Saylor) : 
H.R.  4515.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States  to  encour- 
age the  growth  of  international  trade  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis;  to  the  Committee 
on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD: 
H.R.   4516.   A  bill   to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN: 
H.R.  4517.  A  bni  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  granting  of 
college  scholarships  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  Federal  employees'  sons  and  daugh- 
ters having  superior  scholastic  attainments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 

H.R.  4518.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  provide  a  30-percent 
credit  against  the  individual  Income  tax  for 
amounts  paid  as  tuition  or  fees  to  certain 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
education;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Rhodxs,  and  Mr.  Mazzoli)  : 
H.R.   4519.  A  bUl   to   amend   the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971,  with  respect 
to  expenditures  made  for  the  use  of  com- 
munications media  In  order  to  oppose  the 
candidacy   of   a   legally   qualified   candidate 
for  Federal  elective  office;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 
H.R.  4520.  A  bin  to  amend  section  832(e) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANNA: 
H.R.  4521.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  in  order  to  prohibit  the 
broadcasting  of  any  advertising  of  alcoholic 
beverages;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
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H.R.  4Saa.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  law  providing  compensation  for  work  in- 
juries suffered  by  Federal  employees  with 
respect  to  the  entitlement  of  firefighters  In 
certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  4523.  A  bUl  to  enforce  the  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo  as  a  treaty  made  pvir- 
suant  to  article  VI  of  the  Constitution  In 
regard  to  lands  rightfully  belonging  to  de- 
scendants of  former  Mexican  citizens,  to 
recognize  the  municipal  status  of  the  com- 
munity land  grants,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R.  4524.  A  blU  to  require  the  President  to 
notify  the  Congress  whenever  he  Impounds 
funds,  or  authorizes  the  impounding  of 
funds,  and  to  provide  a  procedure  under 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  may  approve  the  President's  action  or 
require  the  President  to  cease  such  action; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSEa: 

'H.R.  4625.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
dlsabUlty  Insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HTLLIS: 

H.R.  4526.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  4527.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  certain  tort 
indemnity  for  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  4528.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  contribu- 
tion of  Federal  funds  for  the  establlBhment 
and  operation  of  a  National  Commission  on 
Accreditation  for  Corrections;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 

H.R.  4529.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4530.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  commercially 
produced  domestic  dog  and  cat  animal  prod- 
ucts; and  to  prohibit  dog  and  cat  animal 
products  moving  in  Interstate  commerce;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Bergland,  Mr.  Bttrli- 
son  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Bttuton,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Seiberling,  and  Mr. 
ZwACH) : 

H.R.  4531.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
to  provide  for  additional  regulation  of  cer- 
tain anticompetitive  developments  in  the 
agricultural  industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 

H.R.  4532.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government  to  elect 
coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system;  to  the  Commit- 
tee-on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  LEGGETT: 

H.R.  4533.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  a  State, 
under  Its  section  218  agreement,  to  termi- 
nate social  security  coverage  for  State  or 
local  policemen  or  firemen  without  affect- 
ing the  coverage  of  other  public  employees 
who  may  be  members  of  the  same  coverage 
group  (and  to  permit  the  reinstatement  of 
coverage  for  such  other  employees  in  cer- 
tain cases  where  the  group's  coverage  has 
previously  been  terminated) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  LEHMAN: 

H.R.  4534.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and 


for  other  purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Education  and  Labor. 
ByMr.  McDADE: 

H.R.  4535.  A  bUl  to  abolish  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  to  repeal  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  to  reenact  the  former  provisions 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  and  for  ot^!er 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Oi- 
flce  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  4536.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  monthly  In- 
surance benefits  for  qualified  dependent 
brothers  and  sisters  of  certain  Insured  In- 
dividuals; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

ByMr.  McPALL: 

H.R.  4537.   A   bill   to  provide  for  funding 

the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971  for 

2  additional  years,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  McSPADDEN: 

H.R.  4538.  A  bill  to  amend  USCA  16  section 
460(1) -6a,  subsection  (b);  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MARA2m: 

H.R.  4539.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  stabilize  and  "freeze"  as  of 
January  1, 1973,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Schedule  for  Rating  DisabUities,  1945  edition, 
and  the  extensions  thereto;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  AHNSHALL  of  Ohio: 

H.R.  4540.  A  bUl  to  reserve  a  site  for  the 
use  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  4541.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  plan  museum  support 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.R.  4542.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1130  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  inapplicable 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  the  existing 
provision  limiting  to  10  percent  the  portion  of 
the  total  amounts  paid  to  a  State  as  grants 
for  social  services  which  may  be  paid  with 
respect  to  individuals  who  are  not  actually 
recipients  of  or  applicants  for  aid  or  assist- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NELSEN: 

H.R.  4543.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  4  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  highway  safety,  to  provide  a  standard 
distress  symbol  for  physically  handlc^ped 
drivers;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  4544.  A  bUl  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
individuals  the  full  tax  benefits  of  Income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  individuals 
filing  Joint  returns;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.R.  4545.  A  bin  to  amend  the  National 
Housing  Act  concerning  primary  and  second- 
ary reserves;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
WmNALL)  : 

H.R.  4546.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Par  Value 
Modification  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

H.R.  4547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934,  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  oh  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJR.  4548.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  stabilize  and  "freeze"  as  of 
January  1,  1973,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Schedule  for  Rating  Disabilities,  1945 
edition,  and  the  extensions  thereto;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

HJl.  4549.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1968,  to  provide  for  an  eviden- 
tiary bearing  before  a  mandatory  retirement 


age  is  prescribed  for  pUots;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PODELL : 

H.R.  4550.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  to  provide  for 
annual  reports  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  concerning  certain  price  in- 
creases In  Government  contracts  and  certain 
failures  to  meet  Government  contract  com- 
pletion dates;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  QUHiLEN; 

H.R.  4551.  A  bni  to  protect  hobbyists 
against  the  reproduction  or  manufacture 
of  imitation  hobby  Items  and  to  provide  ad- 
ditional protections  for  American  hobbyists; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

ByMr.  RODINO: 

H.R.  4552.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  appoint- 
ments to  the  Office  of  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Senate;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS : 

H.R.  4553.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4171 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  allow  the  tudorse- 
ment  on  certificates  of  reglstrj-  of  alternate 
masters;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  4554.  A  bill  to  extend  to  all  unmarried 
individuals  the  full  tax  bene'its  of  income 
splitting  now  enjoyed  by  married  Individuals 
filing  Joint  returns;  and  to  remove  rate  in- 
equities for  married  persons  where  both  are 
employed;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 

H.R.  4556.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  after  Jan- 
uar>'  1,  1973.  Memorial  Day  be  obser\ed  on 
May  30  of  each  year  and  Ve'erans  Dav  be  ob- 
served on  the  nth  of  November  of  each  year; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiclan-. 

By  Mr.  RONCALLO  of  New  York: 

H.R.  4556.  A  bill  to  provide  more  effective 
means  for  protecting  the  public  Interest  in 
national  emergency  disputes  involving  Die 
transportation  Industn.-  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROY ; 

H.R.  4557.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
Statos  Code,  to  correct  inequities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  loss  by  employees  of  entitle- 
ment to  travel  and  transportation  expen.ses 
under  travel  agreements  which  have  expired 
while  the  employees  remained  on  duty  out- 
side the  continental  United  States,  and  lor 
other  purposes:  to  the  Ccmmittee  on  Go\- 
ernment  Operations. 

By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD : 

KB..  4558.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  permit  taxpayers 
to  elect  to  deduct  certain  disaster  losses  in 
the  taxable  year  immediately  succeeding  the 
taxable  year  in  which  the  disaster  occurred; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 

H.R.  4559  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  manda- 
tory Inspection  of  rabbits  slaughtered  for 
human  food,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Devtne)  : 

HJl.  4560.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1974,  for  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  STEPHENS : 

H.R.  4561.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  recent 
action  taken  by  the  Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner in  abolishing  the  adjusted  pre- 
mium charge  Imposed  by  section  203  (ci  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  shall  be  effective 
with   respect   to   certain    mortgage   prepay- 
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n.ents  occurring  on  or  after  March  1,  1972; 
t )  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
HJl.  4562.  A  bin  to  provide  for  adjustments 
111  the  lands  or  interests  therein  acquired 
fur  the  Clark  Hill  Reservoir.  Oa.,  by  the  re- 
o  )nveyance  of  certain  lands  or  Interests 
t;  kereln  to  former  owners  thereof;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  STOKES  (for  himself,  Ms. 
ABztrc.  Mr.  Badillo.  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mrs.  BtmKE  of  California,  Mrs. 
Chicholm.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  Mr. 
Danielson.  Mr.  DE  Lugo,  Mr.  Den- 
KOLM.  Mr.  DiGGS.  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California.  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.  Pasceix,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Fraser, 
Mr.  OuDE,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Vlrgl  ila, 
Mr.  Helstoski.  and  Mr.  Hicks)  : 
H.R.  4563.  A  bin  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
S  )clal  Secxu-ity  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
d  vldual  may  qualify  for  dlsabUlty  Insur- 
a  ice  benefits  and  the  disability  freeze  if 
h  !  has  enough  quarters  of  coverage  to  be 
fully  Insured  for  old-age  benefit  purposes, 
n  gErdless  of  when  such  quarters  were 
ei  rned;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
\|eans. 

By  Mr.  STOKES  (for  himself.  Miss 
Holtzman,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Lehman, 
Mr.  Matstjnaga,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mrs. 
Mink,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
PoDELL,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roy,  Mr.  Roy- 
BAL,  Mr.  St  Oermain,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Seiberling.  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Yatron)  : 
H.R.  46C4.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
S  K:lal  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  In- 
vldual  may  qualify  for  dlsabUlty  Insurance 
b  inefits  and  the  disability  freeze  If  he  has 
ei  lough  quarters  of  coverage  to  be  fully 
li  sured  for  old-age  benefit  purposes,  regard- 
le  5s  of  when  such  quarters  were  earned;  to 
t4e  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  STUCKEY: 
H.R.  4565.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
f<  r  milk  at  not  less  than  86  percent  of  the 
pi  Jlty  price  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 
A  ;rlculture. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas : 
H.R.  4566.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  taxes  which 
g<   into  the  highway  trust  fund;  to  the  Com- 
nfittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Mosher)  : 
HJi.  4567.  A  bill  to  authorize  approprla- 
tl  >ns  to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
A  tmlnlstratlon  for  research  and  develop- 
m  snt.  construction  of  faculties,  and  research 
aid  program  management,  and  for  other 
P'  irposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Avtronautlcs. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE: 
H.R.  4568.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
P(  od.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
d(  flnltlon  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
p\  irposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Intsrstate 
ai  .d  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mail- 
liasd,  Mr.  Teagttk  of  CalLfomla,  Mr. 
Bell,   Mr.   McCloskxy,   Mr.   Pettis, 
Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Rees,  Mr.  Leggett, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Bur- 
ton, Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia,   Mr.    Edwards    of    California, 
Mr.    Danielson,    Mr.    Veysey,     Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Ryan,  and  Mr.  Dellums)  : 
H.R.  4569.  A    blU    to    designate    the    San 
Jcaquln  WUderness,  Sierra  National  Forest, 
aid  Inyo  National  Forest  In  the  State  of 
C  Jlfomla;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Iiisular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Broomfeeld,  Mr.  McSpadden.  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama. Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Meeds,  Mr. 


Tiernan,   Mr.  de  Lugo,   Mr.   Brasco, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Miss 
Jordan,    Mr.    Rosenthal,    Mr.    Won 
Pat,    Mr.    Podell.    Mr.    Harrington, 
Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
Roy,  and  Mr.   Eilberg  )  : 
H.R.  4570.  A  bill  to  require  States  to  pass 
along  to  individuals  who   are   recipients   of 
aid    or    assistance    under    the    Federal-State 
public  assistance  programs  or  under  certain 
other   Federal    programs,    and    who   are    en- 
titled   to    social    security    benefits,    the    full 
amount  of  the  1972  Increase  in  such  bene- 
fits, either  by  disregardirg  it   in   determin- 
ing their  need  for  assistance   or  otherwise; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WOLFT  (fcr  himself.  Mr    Wal- 
DiE.  Mr    P.iicE  cf  Illinois.  Mr.  Green 
of   Pennsylvania.   Mr.   Sarb\nes,   Mr. 
Gude,    Mr.    Young    of    Florida.    Miss 
Holtzman.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Stuckey, 
Mr.  Roncalio  of  Wy.ml'ig.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
MoAKLEY.  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland. 
Mr.    Culver.    Mr.    Rangel.    ar-id    Mr. 
Addabbo) : 
H.R.  4571.  A  bill  to  require  States  to  pass 
alo.".g   to   individuals    who   are   reel-  leuts   of 
aid    or    assistance    under    the    Federal-Stale 
public  assistance  prcg.-anxs  or  under  certain 
other  Federal  programs.  a:id  who  are  e.itit:ed 
to  social  security  benefits,  the  full  amount 
of  the  1972  Increase  la  such  benefits,  either 
by  disregarding  it  in  determining  their  need 
for    assistance    or    otherwise;    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WYMAN; 
H.R.  4572.  A  bill  to  ame;id  title  38  of  tVie 
United  States  Cede   to  liberalize   tbe   provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death    pension;    to   the   Committee   on   Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida: 
H.R.  4573.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  55, 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  benefits  payable  to 
certain  hospitalized  veterans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida : 
H.J.  Res.  356.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United 
States  In  connection  with  Its  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  any  other  country 
which  uses  arbitrary  and  discriminatory 
methods  to  limit  the  right  of  emigration, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  357.  Joint  resolution  Stable  Pur- 
chasing Power  Resolution  of  1973;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

H.J.  Res.  358.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  display  in  the  Capitol  BuUding  of  a 
portion  of  the  moon;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

H.J.  Res.  359.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Astronauts 
Memorial  Commission  to  construct  and  erect 
with  funds  a  memorial  In  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center,  Fla.,  or  the  Immediate 
vicinity,  to  honor  and  commemorate  the 
men  who  serve  as  astronauts  In  the  U.S. 
space  program;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

H.J.  Res.  360.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  offering  of  prayer 
in  public  buildings;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  361.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  busing  or  Involuntary 
assignment  of  students;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.J.  Res.  362.  Joint  resolution  to  redesig- 
nate the  area  In  the  State  of  Florida  known 
as  Cape  Kennedy  as  Cape  Canaveral;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 


H.J.  Res.  363.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  week  of  May  27 
through  June  2,  1973.  as  "National  Stamp 
Collecting  Week",  and  to  proclaim  June  I, 
1973.  as  "National  Stamp  Collectors'  Day";  to' 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBOBN: 
H.J.  Res.  364.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  insure  that  due  process  and  equal 
protection  are  afforded  to  an  Individual  from 
conception;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 
H.J.  Res.  365.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
sudden  Infant  death  syndrome;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

ByMr.  O'HARA: 
H.J.  Res.  336.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  pericd  from 
March  11  through  March  17.  1973.  as  "Na- 
tional Learning  Disability  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   SIKES    (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MiZELL)  ; 

H.J.  Res.  367.  Joint  resolution  asking  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
the  fourth  Saturday  of  each  September  "Na- 
tiotial  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
H.  Con.  Res.  118.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  se;ise  of  the  Congress  regarding 
steps  to  strengthen  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  through  measures  relating  to 
the  domestic  economy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  119.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives objecting  to  the  ellglbUlty  of  the 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  and 
the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  for 
membership  In  the  United  Nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  120.  Concurrent  resolution 
creating  a  Joint  Committee  to  Investigate 
Crime;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.  Con.  Res.  121.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  122.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
collect  overdue  debts;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  KOCH  (for  himself.  Ms.  Abzug, 
Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, Mr.  BuKTON.  Mr.  Byron,  Mr. 
CoNTE.  Mr.  Cotter.  Mr.  Derwinski, 
Mr.  Drinan.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia,  Mr.   Eilberg,   Mr.   Pascell,   Mr. 
Pish.   Mr.   Forsythe.   Mr.   Harring- 
ton. Miss  Holtzman.  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  and 
Mrs.  Schroeder)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  123.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  treatment  of  Jews  In  Iraq  and 
Syria;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wylie,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son,  Mr.   ZWACH,   Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Cronin.  Mr.  Robinson  of  Virginia, 
Mr.    Archer,     Mr.    Cleveland,    Mr. 
Ketchum,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Pkitchard, 
Mr.  McKrKmcY,  Mr.  BtrrLER,  and  Mr. 
Dennis)  : 
H.  Res.  227.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
for  the  efficient  operation  of  congressional 
committees  and  to  insure  the  rights  of  all 
committee  members  to  have  equal  voice  in 
committee  business;    to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.  Res.  228.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  conduct 
studies  and  investigations  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  committee;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida: 
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H.  Res.  229.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
United  States  maintain  its  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  230.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  with  respect  to  peace  in  the 
Middle  East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

H.  Res.  231.  Resolution  calling  upon  the 
Voice  of  America  to  broadcast  in  the  Yiddish 
language  to  Soviet  Jewry;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.  Res.  232.  Resolution  to  provide  for 
equitable  and  effective  minority  staffing  on 
House  standing  committees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California    (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Reuss)  : 
H.  Res.  233.  Resolution  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HOWARD: 
H.  Res.  234.  Resolution  to  amend  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  create  a 
standing  committee  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  STAGGERS : 
H.  Res    235.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the   expenses   of   the    Investigation   and 
study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  182; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By    Mr.    WALDIE     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Coe- 
MAN,  Mr.  Reed.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 
Wolff,   Mr.   Badillo.   Mr.   Hawkins, 
Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
RiEGiJE,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Podell, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Culveb.  Mr.  Berg- 
land,  Miss  Jordan,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
PRrrcHAHD,   Mr.   Young   of  Georgia, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  and  Mr.  Yates)  : 
H.  Res.  236.  Resolution  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  WALDIE  (for  himself,  Miss 
Holtzman,  Mr.  LBOaBTT,  Mr.  Clat, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Paunt- 
ROT,  Mr.  Tiernan,  Mr.  Fkaseb,  Mr. 
Eilberg,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Mr.  Danielson.  Mr.  Eckhardt, 
Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  OwxNS, 
Mr.  Oude,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr.  Brasco, 
Mr.  Meeds,  Mr.  Conyebs,  Mr.  Stakk, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Rees,  and  Mr.  McCloskey)  : 
H.  Res.  237.  Resolution  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge  the 
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Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    WALDIE    (for   himself,    Mrs. 

BuBKK  of  California,  and  Mr.  Carey 

of  New  York) : 

H.    Res.    238.    Resolution   to   abolish    the 

Committee  on  Internal  Security  and  enlarge 

the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cal- 
ifornia : 
H.  Res.  239.  Resolution  Canal  Zone  Sover- 
eignty  and  Jurisdiction  Resolution;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
43.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  relative  to  exempting  prisoners  of 
war  returning  from  Southeast  Asia  from  the 
payment  of  Federal  Income  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BIESTER: 

HSt.  4574.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  New- 
town Presbyterian  Church;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

H.R.  4575.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Flllppo 
Sardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

HJl.  4676.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rodolfo 
S.  Guadiana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  4577.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Roslta 
I.  Ines;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  4678.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Alfredo 
Angulo-Rocha;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judlciarj'. 

US..  4579.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Meyer 
Welnger  and  Pay  Weinger;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DICKINSON: 

HJl.  4580.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mod- 
esta  Ugallno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 

H.R.  4581.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Victor 
Conte;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULTON: 

HJl.  4582.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  An- 
drew Jackson  Lodge  No.  5.  Fraternal  Order 
of  Police,  of  Nashville.  Tenn.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 
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By  Mr.  KASTENMEIKR: 
H.R.  4583.  A   bUl  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  five  carUlon  bells  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KAZEN  (by  request)  ; 
HJi.  4584.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peter  M. 
Spanner;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
ByMr.  MARAZm: 
H.R.  4585.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Tal  Kwon 
Jang  and  Man  Kwon  Jang;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  NELSEN: 
H.R.  4586.  A  bUl  to  Incorporate  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  National  Inconveni- 
enced Sportsmen's  Association;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  4587.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria  La 
Valle  Arrlgo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  4588.   A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Glovanna  Loyero;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  4589.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Roger 
Stanley,  and  the  successor  partnership,  Roger 
Stanley  and  Hal  Irwm.  doing  business  as  the 
Roger  Stanley  Orchestra;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  4590.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Melissa 
Catambay  Gutierrez;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4591  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Milagros 
Catambay  Gutierrez:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.   4592.   A  bUl   for  the  relief  of  Abbey 
Ogolo;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSE:N: 
H.   Res.   240.   Resolution   to   refer  the  bin 
(H.R.  3539)  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  A.   Carleton"  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to 
sections    1492   and   2509   of   title   28,   United 
States  Code,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  S-TEPHENS: 
H.  Res.  241.  Resolution  for  the  relief  of 
WUllam  H.  Spratllng;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC, 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

53.  The  SPEAKER  presented  the  petition 
of  the  city  council,  San  Leandro,  Calif.,  rel- 
ative to  dissatisfaction  with  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 
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JIM  LYNCH.  BROOKLINE'S  POPULAR 
RECREATION  DIRECTOR,  RETIRES 
AFTER  48  YEARS 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 
Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  some- 
what of  a  painful  duty  that  has  evolved 
upon  me  today  as  I  afford  myself  the 
privilege  of  announcing  through  Con- 
gressional Record  columns  the  formal 
retirement  of  my  good  friend.  James  J. 
"Jim"  Lynch,  as  director  of  recreation 
in  the  town  of  Brookline,  Mass.  This 
distinguished  and  popular  recreational 
leader    is    a   lifetime    citizen    of    that 


great  township  which  is  virtually 
bounded  by  the  city  of  Boston.  He  will 
long  be  remembered  as  part  of  Brook- 
line's  glorious  history,  especially  the  pro- 
gressive chapters  he  wrote  in  Its  physical 
fitness  and  recreational  endeavors.  But 
he  will  also  be  more  easily  recalled  as  a 
man  of  deep  compassion  and  imderstand- 
ing — a  man  whose  generous  heart  and 
humanitarian  spirit  hails  him  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  examples  of  true 
charity  that  was  ever  evidenced. 

I  felt  a  keen  personal  loss  when  the 
town  of  Brookline  was  removed  as  part 
of  my  congressional  district  in  the  1972 
Massachusetts  reapportionments.  But  be 
assured  that  nothing  in  such  a  geograph- 
ical constituency  shift  caused  me  to  lose 
my  many  fine  friends  there.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  foremost  amongst  the 
many  friendships  I  boast  in  that  town, 


one  of  the  most  cherished  is  that  which  I 
enjoy  with  Jim  Lynch. 

I  recollect  the  happy  experience  when 
meeting  with  his  wonderful  family  for 
the  first  time.  I  met  his  10  splendid 
children  and  his  beautiful  and  devoted 
wife,  May,  enjoying  a  huge  outdoor  party 
on  a  lovely  summer's  Sunday  in  1970.  It 
was  a  typical  Brookline  get-together — 
wholesome  and  carefree.  At  that  time  It 
was  so  becoming  of  Jim  Lynch  to  make 
everybody  in  attendance  feel  warmly 
greeted  and  made  comfortably  right  at 
home — like  a  guest  of  honor.  My  invita- 
tion— a  pleasant  surprise — and  my  par- 
ticipation at  this  affair  will  ever  be  cat- 
aloged in  my  memory  of  wonderful  and 
joyous  celebrations  as  long  as  I  live.  It 
is  my  distinct  recollection  that  I  never 
met  so  many  fim-loving  and  friendly 
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psople  at  a  gathering  of  neighbors  and 
f iimilies  in  my  entire  career. 

One  might  ask.  What  is  there  so  un- 
usual about  this  recreational  director 
aid  community  leader  in  his  selective 
p  -ofesslon  of  working  with  so  many  peo- 
p  e?  My  answer  is  the  clear  evidence  that 
hs  has  always  been  in  the  forefront  of 
initiating  lively  interest  in  projects  for 
t:  le  yoimg  and  the  not-so-young.  To 
c  ironicle  some  of  the  important — 

His  early  manhood  is  remembered  by 
h  s  intimates  as  always  endeavoring  to 
djvelop  organizations  and  associations 
tiat  fostered  friendly  athletic  competi- 
tion in  the  neighborhoods  of  the  town. 
From  this  personal  initiative  the  great 
Athenian  Athletic  Club  was  begun. 

His  athletic  career  at  Brookline  High 
was  notably  memorable  by  outstanding 
p  srfonnances  in  all  of  its  sports  pro- 
g  ams.  and  truly  climaxed  when  he 
siarred  in  the  backfleld  as  Brookline 
K  igh  won  its  first  Suburban  League  foot- 
fa  ill  championship  in  1926.  On  the 
strength  of  this  great  all-roimd  career, 
h  ?  was  tapped  by  many  friends  to  attend 
cdlleges  and  universities  of  their  selec- 
tion. Following  a  couple  of  memorable 
y(  ars  at  Swarthmore  <Pa^  Preparatory 
S  ihool,  he  decided  that  he  would  attend 
B-own  University,  in  Providence,  R.I., 
w  lere  he  enrolled  in  the  fall  of  1929.  Af- 
tf  r  a  few  short  years  at  that  great  insti- 
ti  tion,  family  circumstances  compelled 
h  m  to  curtail  his  education,  so  he  could 
n  it  graduate  with  his  class  of  '33.  I  sim- 
p:  y  mention  this  excellent  demonstration 
ol  typical  self-sacrifice  as  he  now  re- 
timed  home  to  Brookline  to  assume 
fsmily  responsibilities  which  had  been 
bi  ought  about  through  the  untimely  ill- 
ni  ss  of  his  loving  father,  James  J.  Lynch, 
E  q..  for  whom  Jim  was  named.  His  fa- 
tl^  er,  at  that  time,  had  been  one  of  the 
m  3st  celebrated  and  able  lawyers  in  Bos- 
ton.  About  his  wonderful  and  devoted 
m  Jther.  Mary  L.  Lynch,  she  did  not  wish 
fo  r  her  son  to  make  this  choice.  But  both 
tt  ese  parents  were  soon  to  be  sustained 
ai  d  satisfied  in  the  knowledge  that  Jim 
W(  luld  never  interrupt  his  burning  desire 
to  study  and  improve  himself.  He  con- 
tLiued-  physical-education  courses  at 
B<  ston  University  even  after  he  accepted 
fu  !l-time  employment  in  the  town's  rec- 
re  itional  system. 

It  was  the  starting  point  of  his  life's 
professional  career.  Actually,  he  had 
se  -ved  since  1925  in  some  capacity  of  this 
gi  Jat  community's  recreational  division. 
H  •  was  employed  during  his  high  school 
summer  months  at  its  public  swimming 
pcol,  and  later  as  a  playground  leader. 
Hi  I  filled  in  also  as  a  physical  instructor 
in  the  evening  gymnasiimi  programs.  So, 
hiitory  clearly  depicts  48  years'  tenure 
in  the  town's  athletic  and  recreational 
se-vice — 42  of  them  in  full-time  ca- 
ps Mty.  It  developed  clearly  that  this  had 
to  be  his  original  decision;  driven  by  an 
Inipired  ambition  to  go  into  full-time 
reireational  service,  and  to  continue 
hi ;  college  education  by  imdertaking  the 
ca  -eer  that  has  now  brought  him  to  this 
hi  rh  point  that  we  celebrate  March  4.  As 
hi;  hundreds  of  friends  gather  to  pay 
hln  heartfelt  tribute  and  extend  their 
be  it  wishes  for  a  deserving  and  full  life 
of  future  happiness  with  his  beautiful 
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wife,  they  clearly  understand  and  rec- 
ognize that  when  they  honor  May  and 
Jim  they  are  honoring  themselves. 

I  am  informed  that  you  will  see 
photos  of  May  and  her  fine  family  por- 
trayed later  in  this  program.  I  am  sure 
they  will  all  look  proud  and  beautiful — 
truly  sources  of  happy  memories  to  this 
exemplary  couple.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  tonight's  souvenir  brochure  wUl  con- 
clude with  the  loving  countenances  of 
May  and  Jim  "smiling  through"  as  al- 
ways— life's  companions. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  PEACE 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

OP   SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  an 
excellent  editorial  entitled,  "The  Prob- 
lems of  Peace,"  appeared  In  the  February 
1973  issue  of  Sea  Power  magazine. 

This  editorial  points  out  that,  while 
the  Vietnam  conflict  fades  into  the  back- 
ground, our  Nation  is  still  faced  with 
critical  problems  such  as  maintaining  a 
strong  Defense  Establishment. 

Key  points  are  made  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  rebuilding  and  modernizing  our 
Navy,  strengthening  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  forces,  coping  with  the 
energy  crisis  and  taking  steps  to  reduce 
our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

The  fact  that  foreign  ships  carry  the 
majority  of  materials  to  and  from  our 
shores  and  the  fact  that  we  are  now  im- 
porting large  quantities  of  oil  both  im- 
pact very  unfavorably  on  our  balance-of- 
payments  equation.  Adm.  Hyman  G. 
Rickover  warns  that,  if  the  current 
trends  continue,  "we  will  run  out  of  oil 
in  less  than  60  years." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  outstanding 
editorial  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Problems  of  Peace 

Now  It  Is  almost  over.  At  the  end  of  the 
long,  dark  tunnel  of  Vietnam  the  nation 
finally  has  foimd  peace — a  Just  and  enduring 
peace,  let  us  all  hope — and  our  men,  our 
prisoners  of  war  and  some  of  those  previously 
listed  as  missing  in  action,  are  coming  back 
to  the  blinding  light  of  freedom. 

Freedom.  After  what  for  some  have  been 
agonizingly  long  years  of  captivity.  For  these 
men  and  their  families  there  still  looms  ahead 
another  long  ordeal  of  rehabilitation  and 
reconciliation  as  they  build  their  Uvea  anew. 
The  rest  of  us  can  help,  slightly,  by  kindness, 
understanding,  sympathy.  But  the  bulk  of 
the  struggle  belongs  to  them  and  to  their 
parents,  wives,  and  children. 

There  are  many  who  will  not  return,  others 
who  return  maimed  and  scarred — and  some 
of  their  emotional  scars  are  far  worse  than 
any  physical  disfigurations  they  may  also 
have  suffered. 

The  nation  at  large  also  has  been  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  a  very  real  sense,  and  must  pass 
through  a  similar  period  of  rehabilitation  In 
the  months  and  years  ahead.  Because,  just  as 
the  longest-term  prisoners  are  returning 
from  Vietnam  to  a  country  far  different  from 
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that  they  left,  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  re- 
turning to  a  post-Vietnam  world  considerably 
different  from  that  of  the  early  19808.  It  ig 
sad  that  two  of  our  stronger  Cold  War  Presi- 
dents— whom  history  wur>  we  beUeve  treat 
more  generously  than  did  their  contempo- 
raries—should have  died  within  a  month  of 
each  other,  and  before  the  cease  fire  in  Viet- 
nam. But  their  passing  may  be  symbolic  of 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
world  since  their  days  of  power. 

We  are,  the  President  tells  us,  moving  from 
an  era  of  confrontation  to  an  era  of  negotia- 
tion. But  the  Cold  War  is  not  yet  over.  We 
must  maintain  our  strength  and  particularly 
we  would  say,  considering  the  long-range  im-' 
plications  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  our  streneth 
at  sea. 

U.S.  naval  and  military  forces  are  battle- 
tested,  but  weary.  While  fighting  a  long,  de- 
bilitating, and  frustrating  strange  kind  of 
war  in  a  faraway  place  they  have  also  been 
subjected  to  unrelenting  attack  on  theliVme 
front  from  much  of  the  press  and  many  in- 
fluential members  of  the  legislative  branch— 
whose  vitriolic  and  enervating  assaults  on  the 
U.S.  defense  establishment  have  not.  In  our 
opinion,  reflected  the  general  attitude  of  the 
American  public.  For  our  Armed  Forces  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  may  indeed  be  over 
but  the  battle  on  Capitol  HUl  and  In  the  mass 
media  Is,  sad  to  report,  likely  to  continue  for 
the  foreseeable  future.  Such  is  the  legacy  of 
Vietnam. 

But  It's  a  battle  which  must  be  endured, 
and  won.  Because  over  the  last  decade  the 
Soviet  Union  has  Improved  its  relative  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  the  United  States  in  virtually 
every  quantifiable  area  of  naval  and  military 
strength.  Russian  ships,  merchant  as  well 
as  naval,  now  circumnavigate  the  globe  on 
an  equal  footing  with  American  vessels. 
Thanks  to  the  accidents  of  geography.  Soviet 
undersea  missiles  off  the  east,  west,  and  Gulf 
coasts  are  closer  to  most  U.S.  cities  than  U.S. 
missiles  are  to  the  great  cities  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

But  let  us  assume  that  we  have  learned 
from  history  and  do  maintain  our  naval  and 
military  strength,  thus  assuring  that  the 
present  uneasy  period  of  peace  will.  Indeed, 
endure  for  a  generation  or  more.  The  nation, 
and  the  world,  will  still  face  numerous  other 
complex  problems  of  terrifying  magnitude. 
The  U.8.  balance-of-payments  situation  and 
economic  interrelationships  with  other 
world  powers,  for  example,  will  be  compli- 
cated and  aggravated  inmiensely  by  the  fact 
that  what  should  be  the  major  UJ3.  eco- 
nomic weapon — the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine— is  largely  encased  In  rust.  New  and 
better  ships  are  coming,  but  they  are  few  In 
number  and,  although  highly  productive,  will 
be  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  expanding 
trade  requirements  of  a  nation  much  more 
heavily  dependent  on  Imports  and  exports 
than  most  of  the  citizenry  realizes.  If  many 
more  U.S.  ships  are  not  built,  and  soon.  It 
will  be  a  loss  not  only  to  the  U.S.  domestic 
shlpbuUdlng  industry  but  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy as  a  whole,  as  foreign  bottoms  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  bulk  of  materials  to  and 
from  U.S.  ports,  thus  worsening  an  already 
serious  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

And  let  us  not  forget  the  energy  crisis, 
which  In  Its  embryonic  stages  already  has 
meant  the  rationing  of  fuel  In  some  areas, 
the  closing  of  schools  and  factories  in  others. 
Be  assured  that  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  studies  indicate 
that  by  1985  the  United  States  wlU  have  to 
import  14.9  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day— 
at  a  balance-of-payments  cost,  according  to 
former  Interior  Secretary  Walter  J.  Hickel, 
of  $25  billion  per  year. 

That's  the  good  news,  relatively  speaking. 
The  bad  news  Is  that,  even  if  U.S.  ships  (or 
foreign  ships,  for  that  matter)  are  there 
ready  to  carry  It,  and  even  if  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy is  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  it.  there 
soon  may  be  no  oil  available  in  any  case — if 
current  trends  continue,  according  to  Vice 
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Admiral  Hyman  O.  Rickover,  "we  will  run  out 
of  oil  in  leas  than  60  years." 

We  could  continue  with  a  much  longer 
list  of  problems :  overpopulation,  the  ecology, 
world  malnutrition,  rapidly  diminishing  na- 
tural resources,  to  name  a  few.  But  to  do  bo 
might  seem  alarmist.  Besides,  the  point  has 
been  made,  we  think.  We  welcome  this  new 
age  of  peace,  fragile  though  it  may  be.  We 
hope  and  pray  it  will  not  also  become  an 
agj  of  complacency. 


CONVICTED  CRIMINAL  TREATED 
BETTER  THAN  ONE  NOT  CON- 
VICTED 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  out  here  in  this  Chamber  on 
many  occasions  over  the  past  several 
months  on  behalf  of  the  basic  rights  of 
a  constituent  of  mine,  Thomas  Laffey  of 
Williston  Park  who  is  currently  incar- 
cerated in  the  Tarrant  County  Jail  in 
Port  Worth,  Tex. 

Mr.  Lafifey  is  being  jailed  imder  a  civil 
contempt  of  court  charge  for  refusing  to 
answer  certain  questions  posed  by  a  grand 
jury  sitting  in  the  northern  district  of 
Texas.  Of  late,  I  have  received  disturbing 
letters  from  him  and  concerned  inquiries 
from  his  wife  and  family  about  certain 
privileges  being  restricted  to  him  such  as 
work  details,  telephone  calls  and  letter- 
writing. 

Having  visited  Mr.  Laffey  in  Fort 
Worth  last  July,  I  have  personal  knowl- 
edge that  he  is  being  held  in  facilities 
that  are  designed  for  short  rather  than 
lengthy  stays.  Thus,  he  is  confined  to  a 
very  small  area  and  is  greatly  hampered 
by  inadequate  facilities. 

Once  again  I  feel  compelled  to  protest 
this  type  of  treatment  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  is  charged  with  no  crime.  I  have 
stated  previously  that  convicted  Federal 
prisoners  receive  better  treatment  than 
Mr.  Laffey  has. 

I  have  asked  the  Attorney  General  to 
intercede  in  order  to  secure  a  transfer  to 
a  Federal  facility.  However,  through  one 
of  his  deputies,  he  has  advised  me  that 
he  is  unable  to  affect  the  transfer,  sug- 
gesting that  Mr.  Laffey's  attorneys  must 
request  such  an  action  from  the  court 
which  has  jurisdiction. 

At   this   point   in   the   Record,   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  insert  an  article  from  a  recent 
issue  of  Parade  magazine  concerning  the 
Fort  Worth  Federal  Correctional  In- 
stitute. I  wonder  why  it  is  possible  to  ex- 
tend such  excellent  treatment  to  con- 
victed criminals  while  Mr.  Laffey,  who 
has  been  charged  with  no  crime  let  alone 
be  convicted  of  one,  remains  confined 
to  the  cramped  cell  of  a  short-term  hold- 
ing facility. 
[Prom  Parade   magazine,  Feb.   11,   1973] 
A  Coed  Phibon  Without  Bars 
(By  Carlton  Stowers) 
Port  Worth,  Tnc.— They  sat  In  the  crowded 
cafeteria,  laughing,  eating  lunch  and  taU- 
Ing  as  soul  music  poured  from  a  transistor 
r»dlo.  There  was  Jim,  41,  dressed  In  khakis 
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and  a  sport  shirt,  teUlng  28-year-old  Janet, 
a  pizle  blonde  in  Jeans  and  sweatshirt,  about 
hla  recent  visit  with  his  family.  Charlie  and 
Hilda,  young  husband  and  wife,  held  hands 
at  a  nearby  table. 

Nothing  remarkable,  except  that  the  four 
are  Inmates  at  the  Fort  Worth  Federal  Cor- 
rectional Institute,  the  nation's  only  coedu- 
cational prison  for  adults;  a  dramatic  year- 
old  experiment  in  what  Warden  Charles  F. 
Campbell  caUs  "a  search  for  better  ways  to 
make  corrections  work." 

The  prison  operates  in  a  low-pressure  at- 
mosphere, geared  to  rehabilitation  and  to 
preparing  the  369  men  and  81  women  "resi- 
dents," as  they  are  called,  for  their  eventual 
return  to  the  outside  wotM. 

The  mala  gate  Is  always  open,  unattended, 
and  only  a  12-foot-high  chain-link  fence 
separates  the  200-acre  prison  from  the 
nearby  residential  and  industrial  neighbor- 
hood. 

There  are  no  prison-style  uniforms.  Rather, 
men  wear  slacks  and  sport  shirts  and  women 
are  taken  to  a  department  store  upon  arrival 
and  allowed  to  purchase  a  wardrobe  that 
ranges  from  shorts  and  miniskirts  to  pants 
suits  and  Jeans.  Residents  Uve  in  private  or 
semlprlvate  rooms  and  carry  their  own  keys. 
Special  weekend  furloughs  are  granted  many 
prisoners;  there  is  color  television  in  the 
recreation  room,  and  no  guns  or  nightsticks 
are  carried  by  prison  officers  or  other  em- 
ployees. 

The  prison  Is  energetically  Involved  in  the 
commimlty.  There  are  60  inmates  who  qual- 
ify for  work  release  and  study  release  pro- 
grams, laboring  at  various  Jobs  In  Fort 
Worth  or  attending  classes  at  nearby  Tarrant 
County  Junior  CoUege.  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity or  several  business  colleges. 

CONTACTS   OtrrSffiE   PRISON' 

Also,  the  program  has  attracted  the  help 
of  volunteers  from  the  city.  Forty  members 
of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  counsel  prisoners 
with  drinking  problems,  taking  them  to  AA 
meetings.  There  are  religious  volunteers, 
others  who  donate  their  time  to  teach  piano 
and  handicrafts  or  Just  come  to  talk  with 
the  Inmates. 

"The  relationship  with  people  from  the 
free  world,"  Insists  CampbeU,  "is  one  of  the 
most  worthwhUe  aspects  of  our  program." 

"Men  and  women  need  each  other."  Camp- 
bell says.  "AUowing  members  of  the  opposite 
sex  to  associate,  to  talk  and  relate  to  each 
other  creates  a  wholesome,  natural  atmos- 
phere." 

The  prisoners  are  allowed  to  dine  together, 
go  to  weekend  movies  In  the  auditorium 
stroll  hand  in  hand  across  the  quadrangle  or 
Just  sit  and  chat  outside  at  the  tables  and 
benches  shaded  by  brightly  colored  umbrellas. 
Sexual  intercourse,  however,  is  forbidden, 
even  for  the  three  married  couples  currently 
confined  at  the  institution. 

"We  tell  those  who  come  here."  says  Camp- 
bell, "that  they  have  to  buy  that  part  of  the 
contract  or  forget  the  whole  thing."  A  vet- 
eran of  18  years  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  Campbell  admits  there  are  occasional 
Infractions  of  the  no-sex  rule.  To  date,  five 
women  Inmates  have  been  transferred  be- 
cause they  attempted  to  get  sexually  in- 
volved with  men  and  10  men  have  "been 
moved  elsewhere  for  various  reasons,  includ- 
ing inability  to  adjust  to  being  around 
women. 

STAT   ABOUT   18    MONTHS 

And  since  the  October.  1971.  opening  of  the 
prison  there  have  been  no  cases  of  homo- 
sexuality, a  major  problem  in  many  of  the 
nation's  federal  and  state  prisons. 

"When  we  opened  the  facility,"  Campbell 
says,  "we  were  looking  for  offenders  who  were 
within  two  years  of  being  released,  who 
would  not  be  serious  escape  risks,  were  not 
considered  'predatory",  and  were  willing  to 
accept  the  restrictions  of  the  coeducational 
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concept  and  participate  in  intensive  training 
and  programming."  The  average  stay  of  in- 
mates Is  from  14  to  16  months. 

rr'S   ONLY   "BRAGGING" 

The  prison  and  its  revolutionary  methods 
have  drawn  both  praise  and  criticism  dur- 
ing Its  first  year  of  operation. 

"Stories  get  back  to  us."  says  Campbell,  "of 
prisoners  who  have  been  released,  bragging 
about  wild  sex  orgies.  And,  of  courbe.  there 
are  those  wUllng  to  accept  such  blatantly 
false  statements  as  fact." 

Recently  the  husband  of  an  inmate  filed 
a  $1,500,000  damage  suit  alleging  that  "an 
atmosphere  of  free  love"  exists  within  the 
prison  and  that  the  federal  government  had 
Jeopardized  his  marriage  and  caused  him 
needless  mental  anguish  when  it  sent  his 
wife  to  the  coed  prison. 

While  the  prison  has  been  derisively  called 
a  "country  club  for  felons,"  Campbell  is 
quick  to  Insist  that  it  is  an  unfair  lag.  "I  be- 
lieve In  running  a  tough  prison  and  we  have 
strict  rules  here."  he  says.  "We  don't,  how- 
ever, deprive  people  of  basic  human  dignity. 
"We  have  a  lot  of  the  same  problemi  that 
other  correctional  institutions  have — theft, 
drugs,  fights  and  keeping  order — but  our 
cases  are  on  a  far  smaller  scale.  And,  yes, 
we  have  had  a  few  take  advantage  of  the 
relaxed  security  and  walk  off." 

Judy,  conrtcted  of  transporting  stolen 
goods  acro.ss  the  state  line  talks  about  life  in 
the  coed  prison: 

"There  is  not  the  hate  here  that  you  find 
In  other  prisons.  Here,  people  are  allowed  to 
still  be  human  beings  and  learn  respect  for 
themselves  and  each  other.  Sure,  we  have 
a  lot  of  freedom  and  things  that  other  pris- 
oners elsewhere  aren't  allowed,  b\ii  this  is  no 
country  club.  Every  privilege  one  gets  here  Is 
earned. 

"Prison  is  prison,  no  matter  how  much 
freedom  you  are  allowed.  Most  of  those  here, 
however,  are  aware  that  they  have  It  better 
than  those  elsewhere,  so  you  won't  find  many 
willing  to  risk  breaking  the  rules  and  getting 
sent  back  to  some  other  prison." 

Kathy.  In  prison  for  mall  theft,  says, 
"They  told  us  when  we  came  here  that  if 
we  acted  like  ladies  we  would  be  treated  like 
ladies.  They  have  kept  their  word  " 

Jim  has  spent  most  of  his  adult  life  behind 
bars  in  various  prisons  for  narcotic  convic- 
tions. "I've  been  here  nine  months  and  have 
made  some  difficult  personal  adjustments. 
I'm  more  at  ease  now  You  can't  begin  to 
imagine  what  It  means  to  be  able  to  feel  free 
to  walk  Into  the  administration  building 
without  a  guard  accompanying  you  or  to  stop 
the  warden  out  on  the  grounds  and  Just  rap 
for  a  minute — about  something  important  or 
maybe  Just  the  weather." 

BETTER    FAMILY    LIFE 

He  points  out  that  he  has  been  able  to  re- 
establish a  strong  relationship  with  his  fam- 
ily since  arriving  at  Fort  Worth.  "At  Leaven- 
worth." he  says,  "you  were  allowed  four  hours 
of  visits  a  month.  Here,  we  can  have  visitors 
five  days  a  week  and  we  can  sit  out  In  the 
visiting  area  and  have  a  picnic  or  Just  talk 
without  guards  standing  around. 

"The  people  here  care  about  you.  They 
have  helped  me  learn  to  like  myself  again." 

The  26-buildlng  facility  Includes  four  units 
for  male  prisoners  (one  for  heroin  addicts, 
one  for  those  who  have  used  other  drugs,  one 
for  alcoholics  and  one  for  those  with  chronic 
medical  problems)  and  one — which  Is  locked 
at  night — for  women  inmates. 

VARIED    COURSES 

There  Is  also  a  26-bed  hospital  and  build- 
ings housing  classrooms  where  subjects  rang- 
ing from  simple  arithmetic  to  college-level 
courses  are  taught  in  addition  to  such  voca- 
tional subjects  as  carpentry  and  iron-work- 
ing. A  cosmetology  coxirse  for  the  women  will 
soon  be  offered. 
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^niUe  the  program  Is  stUl  undergoing  al- 
tei»tlon3,  Campbell  and  his  staS  of  236  are 
en  louraged  by  the  positive  results  they  have 
In  the  last  15  months. 
We  aren't  ready  to  stand  up  and  beat  our 
ch^ts  and  say,  'Hey.  look  at  us,  we're  a  suc- 
.'  That  remains  to  be  seen.  But  we  do  feel 
are  making  headway. 

I  would  like  to  think  that  this  program 
one  day  be  looked  back  on  as  the  pilot 
that  led  to  similar  Institutions 
throughout  the  country. 

The  basic  theory  on  which  we  operate  Is  a 
li^ple  one.  We  believe  that  people  are  peo- 
flrst  and  prisoners  second.  There  Is  more 
abi)ut  them  with  which  we  can  Identify  than 
coi  idemn." 
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PACING  UP  TO  THE  CHALLENGE  TO 
OUR  CITIES 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF   NrW    TOEK 

l^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  BADILLO,  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Niton  has  stripped  off  the  velvet  glove 
ar  d  is  threatening  our  cities  with  a 
mi  liled  fist.  His  unprecedented  impound- 
m(!nt  of  congressionally  approved  funds 
fo'  vital  social  programs,  his  freeze  on 
ho  using  subsidlte,  his  totally  inadequate 
bt  dget,  and  his  disavowal  of  welfare  re- 
f  o  "m  represent  key  elements  in  a  calcu- 
la  ed,  callous  program  to  abandon  urban 
Ai  lerica.  This  is  a  program  which  chal- 
lenges our  cities,  and  it  is  a  program 
wlJch  challenges  our  entire  consti- 
tu;ional  system,  for  it  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  Congress  is  not  a  full 
psrtner  in  establistiing  national  priori- 
tl<  s  or  budget  policies. 

How  effectively  Congress  meets  this 
th  reat  will  determine  the  future  of  our 
fe  leral  system  for  generations  to  come. 
A]  id  it  will  determine  whether  the  cancer 
of  urban  decay  which  afflicts  so  much 
of  our  Nation  will  be  allowed  to  spread 
ui  checked,  or  whether  we  will,  at  long 
la  it,  face  up  to  those  real  human  needs 
w:  Lich  have  been  met  ineptly,  or  not  at 

alT 

am  introducing  today  legislation  de- 
signed to  give  the  Congress  an  opportu- 
ni  ;y  to  meet  two  serious  aspects  of  the 
N  xon  assault  on  urban  America. 

First,  I  am  offering  a  package  of  11 
bl  Is  requiring  that  funds  impounded  by 
th  e  President  be  spent  according  to  the 
te  -ms  of  the  legislation  which  authorized 
ar  d  appropriated  them.  These  bills  cover 
tt  e  Departments  of  Housing  and  Urban 
D  jvelopment.  Commerce,  Transporta- 
tiun.  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Libor.  and  Justice.  They  also  cover  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  the  National 
Sdence  Poimdation,  the  Cabinet  Com- 
m  ttee  on  Opportunities  for  Spanish- 
Si  leaking  Peoples. 

I  offer  these  bills  as  more  than  a  sym- 
bdic  gesture  of  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
de nt's  impoundment  policy.  I  offer  them 
as  a  means  for  the  Congress  to  test  Rich- 
aid  Nixon's  respect  for  the  laws  of  our 
la  ad.  For  should  these  bills  be  enacted, 
tl  e  President  could  no  longer  assume  to 
h  mself  the  power  to  impound  fimds 
w  thout  clearly  and  flagrantly  breaking 
tl  e  law. 
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A  companion  measure  to  l^hese  bills  is 
legislation  I  have  drafted  establishing 
the  OflSce  of  Ekionomic  Opportunity  as  an 
independent  agency  and  removing  it 
from  the  Executive  OflSce  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  bill  is  a  response  to  the  very 
immediate  threat  that  OEO  is  about  to 
be  dismantled. 

This  step,  which  apparently  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  absence  of  a  reorganization 
plan  on  which  Congress  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote,  undoubtedly  has 
been  in  the  works  lor  some  time.  It  was 
heralded  by  Spiro  Agnew's  attacks  on  the 
legal  services  program  and  the  spinoffs 
of  OEO  programs  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. It  would  now  strike  at  the  heart  of 
OEO  by  killing  the  community  action 
program,  which  was  designed  to  give  the 
poor  some  stake  in  their  own  destiny  and 
in  their  society,  and  to  increase  their 
ability  to  help  themselves.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded in  this  effort  to  a  significant  ex- 
tent, and  that  success  probably  imderlies 
the  real  rationEile  for  Nixon's  attack  on 
OEO. 

Today  marks  the  start  of  a  national 
effort  to  protect  the  OEO  and  other  basic 
domestic  programs.  Delegates  from  com- 
munity action  agencies  across  the  Nation 
have  come  to  Washington  to  meet  with 
their  Congressmen.  We  cannot  help  but 
be  impressed  with  their  dedication  to 
helping  their  fellow  man  and  with  their 
commitment  to  providing  new  hope  to 
those  who  have  despaired  of  ever  break- 
ing out  of  the  vicious  cycle  of  poverty 
which  traps  so  many  of  our  citizens. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress to  accept  the  challenge. 
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REDUCTIONS-IN-PORCE 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
great  speculation  today  over  prospective 
reductlons-in-force — RIP — for  Federal 
Government  employees.  It  is  becoming 
more  apparent  everyday,  however,  tliat 
the  only  question  remaining  is  not 
whether  major  reductions  wUl  occur,  but 
of  what  magnitude  they  will  be. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to 
do  whatever  it  can  legislatively  to  miti- 
gate the  very  serious  dislocation  and  dis- 
ruptive effects  of  any  reduction-in-force 
upon  the  families  and  economies  of  many 
local  communities  across  this  land. 

Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a  bill 
which  wiU  permit  certain  Federal  em- 
ployees, at  their  option,  to  retire  with  an 
immediate  annuity  once  a  major  reduc- 
tions-in-force  has  been  annoimced  by  a 
Federal  agency. 

Under  current  law,  an  employee  who 
has  25  years  of  service  or  who  has  20 
years  of  service  and  has  reached  age  50, 
may  retire  on  a  reduced  civil  service  an- 
nuity, if  he  is  involuntarily  separated 
from  his  job — usually  because  of  a  re- 
ductions-in-force  by  his  agency. 

But  presently,  an  older  employee  can- 
not volunteer  to  retire  under  the  cir- 


cumstances indicated  above — an  em- 
ployee is  eligible  for  retirement  only 
after  a  RIF  has  resulted  in  his  termina- 
tion. 

Because  of  the  seniority  system,  RlPs 
oftentimes  never  reach  the  older  em- 
ployee. This  bill  is  designed  to  save  the 
jobs  of  yoimger  workers,  by  giving  senior 
employees  who  have  25  years  of  service, 
or  20  years  and  have  reached  age  50,  the 
option  to  voluntarily  retire  once  a  RIP 
is  announced,  but  before  it  is  actually 
effected. 

If  an  eligible  employee  chose  to  retire 
under  these  conditions,  his  aimuity 
would  be  reduced  by  2  percent  for  each 
full  year  he  is  less  than  55  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  his  retirement.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  would  be  authorized 
to  determine  what  constitutes  a  major 
reductions-in-force  and  to  designate 
which  geographic  areas  of  Federal  em- 
ployment shall  be  included  within  the 
purview  of  the  RIP. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  it  is  esssential 
that  this  legislation  be  passed  imme- 
diately and  be  enacted  into  law — before 
major  RIF's  begin  to  be  effected.  I  will 
continue  to  work  for  more  generous 
retirement  provisions  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, but  under  the  pressure  of  time, 
certainly  this  is  one  bill  with  which  few 
can  disagree.  At  this  point,  I  insert  the 
text  of  the  bill  in  the  Record  : 
A  bill  to  permit  Immediate  retirement  of 
certain  Federal  employees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled,  That  section 
8336(d)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  An  employee  who  Is  separated  from 
the  service — 

"(1)  Involuntarily,  except  jy  removal  for 
cause  on  charges  of  misconduct  or  delin- 
quency; or 

"(2)  during  a  period  when  the  agency  In 
which  he  is  employed  Is  undergoing  a  major 
reduction  in  force,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission,  and  who  Is  serving  In  such 
geographic  areas  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Commission: 

after  completing  25  years  of  service  or  after 
becoming  50  years  of  age  and  completing  20 
years  of  service  is  entitled  to  a  reduced  an- 
nuity.". 


NEW  WAYS  TO  RESOLVE 
COMMUNITY  DISPUTES 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
problems  that  confronts  us  in  our  cities 
today  is  the  resolution  of  community  dis- 
putes. As  our  society  has  grown  more 
complex  and  Intricate  in  recent  years.  It 
has  become  increasingly  important  that 
differences  between  groups  within  a  com- 
munity be  resolved  as  quickly  and  peace- 
fully as  possible.  We  are  all  aware  of 
what  can  result  when  conflicts  between 
two  parties  go  unsettled. 

Basil  A.  Paterson,  a  former  State  sena- 
tor in  New  York,  has  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  his  life  to  the  resolution  of  these  con- 
flicts. Living  all  his  life  in  Harlem,  he 
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learned  of  the  problems  that  can  exist 
within  our  communities  at  a  very  early 
age.  His  leadersliip  in  the  State  senate 
between  1965  suid  1970  resulted  in  his 
being  named  one  of  the  two  outstanding 
legislators  in  New  York  State  by  the 
Eagleton  Institute  of  Politics.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  National  Panel  of  Arbi- 
trators and  the  American  Arbitration 
Association.  In  1970,  he  became  president 
of  the  Institute  for  Mediation  and  Con- 
flict Resolution. 

As  president  of  the  institute,  he  has 
continued  his  worthwhile  efforts  in  the 
field  of  community  mediation.  In  a  New 
York  Law  Journal  article,  which  he  coau- 
thored  with  Henrietta  Schilit,  Mr.  Pater- 
son examines  the  special  problems  that 
exist  for  the  mediation  of  commimity 
disputes. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested 
in  this  relatively  new  approach  to  solv- 
ing some  of  the  conflicts  that  occur  in  our 
cities.  Basil  Patersons'  article  merits  the 
attention  and  careful  consideration  of 
each  Member  of  this  body : 

(Prom  the  New  York  Law  Journal, 

Jan.  24,  1973] 

COMMTJNiTT  Disputes:   A  Wat  To  Resolve 

Them 

(By  Basil  A.  Paterson  and 

Henrietta  SchUlt) 

When  the  Institute  for  Mediation  and 
Conflict  Resolution  and  the  National  Center 
for  Dispute  Settlement  began  to  mediate 
community  disputes  some  three  years  ago. 
both  acknowledged  their  debt  to  labor- 
management  experience  and  the  conflict  res- 
olution systems  which  that  experience  had 
evolved. 

Both^he  Institute  and  the  National  Cen- 
ter are  ftmded  by  the  Ford  Foundation.  The 
Institute  was  founded  by  Theodore  Kheel 
perhaps  the  country's  foremost  labor  media- 
tor, while  the  National  Center  was  begtm 
through  the  eflforts  of  the  American  Arbitra- 
tion Association,  a  recognized  Impartial  la- 
bor management  organization. 

Since  their  beginnings  both  organizations 
have  not  only  become  acutely  aware  of  the 
great  differences  between  labor-management 
disputes  and  community  disputes,  but  have 
also  begun  to  sense  some  of  the  lessons  that 
the  older  arena  might  learn  from  the  newer. 
This  article  Is  an  attempt  to  set  down  some 
of  the  differences  and  similarities  of  the 
arenas  and  to  suggest  those  lessons. 

THE    BACKGROITND 

In  the  riot-scarred  1960's  conflict  erupted 
between  racial  or  minority  groups  and  estab- 
lished Institutions,  between  tenant  groups 
and  landlords,  between  students  and  col- 
leges, between  consumers  and  providers  of 
services.  As  the  60's  came  to  an  end,  con- 
certed action  by  organized  groups  became 
almost  routine,  with  many  groups  employ- 
ing the  techniques  utilized  in  labor-manage- 
ment disputes — picketing,  boycotts,  sit-ins 
and  strikes — to  achieve  their  ends.  When 
police  and  military  force  were  employed  to 
suppress  conflict  even  such  nonviolent  tech- 
niques often  led  to  bloodshed  and  rancor. 
Parallels  were  drawn  with  the  strlfe-rldden 
period  of  the  early  labor  movement  and  many 
began  to  look  to  American  labor  history  for 
a  mechanism  through  which  such  violence 
could  be  reduced  and  organized  Into  more 
constructive  channels. 

Social  scientists  Indlk  and  Smith  expressed 
the  thinking  of  many  theorists  and  practi- 
tioners that  an  alternative  to  force  lay  In 
the  Institutionalization  of  conflict — "the  de- 
velopment of  a  social  mechanism  which  per- 
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mlts  free  expression  of  hostile  points  of 
view,  allows  for  a  non-violent  test  of 
strength,  provides  channels  for  negotiating 
an  accommodation  acceptable  to  both  sides 
and  establishes  an  apparatus  for  enforcing 
the  resulting  agreement  and  adjudicating 
disputes  over  Its  Interpretation."*  Such  an 
alternative,  they  observed,  evolved  thirty 
years  ago  on  the  battlefield  of  industrial 
conflict. 

SETTLING    DISPUTES 

Violent  conflict  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment today  is,  for  the  most  i>art,  resolved  at 
the  bargaining  table.  In  the  more  than 
thlrty-flve  years  since  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  labor  and  man- 
agement have  developed  and  Improved  an 
impressive  system  of  dispute  settlement.  Na- 
tional policy  charges  txith  labor  and  man- 
agement with  the  responsibility  for  finding 
solutions  to  labor  disputes  and  for  maintain- 
ing Industrial  peace.  The  government  defines 
the  base  lines  and  makes  available  facilities 
for  recognizing  differences. 

Many  questioned  to  what  extent  Industrial 
relations  experience  with  collective  bargain- 
ing and  mediation  was  transferrable  and  use- 
fxil  In  community  disputes.  One  person  who 
did  not  question  the  analogy  was  Theodore 
Kheel.  Then  head  of  the  Institute  of  OoUec- 
tlve  Bargaining  and  Group  Relations,  Mr. 
Kheel  expressed  the  connection  this  way : 

"Collective  bargaining,"  he  said.  Is  pox- 
tlcularly  designed  for  the  reconciliation  of 
group  differences  that  are  not  susceptible  to 
solution  through  the  dictates  of  law.  Al- 
though law  can  set  guidelines,  it  cannot  re- 
solve the  claims  of  competing  groups  that 
fall  within  the  framework  of  these  legal 
stcuidards.  In  such  clrcumstancea,  the  con- 
flicting demands  can  be  resolved  only  by  an 
accommodation  that  Is  mutually  acceptable. 
The  alternative  la  total  defeat  for  one  side  or 
the  other;  hardly  a  desirable  outcome  where 
claims  are  legal  and  Interests  are  legiti- 
mate."' 

He  reasoned  that  the  accommodation  proc- 
ess was  equally  applicable  In  both  fields. 

FTJNDED    BY    FOUNDATION 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Kheel  was  out- 
lining his  views,  the  American  Arbitration 
Association  was  sponsoring  the  formation  of 
the  National  Center  for  Dispute  Settlement 
In  Washington,  D.C.  Shortly  thereafter,  both 
the  National  Center  and  the  Institute  were 
funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation  to  determine 
whether  Industrial  relations  experience  was 
adaptable  to  the  community  disputes  field. 

Has  experience  proved  the  Impartial  con- 
flict resolution  procedures  that  evolved  In 
labor-management  relations  to  be  applicable 
to  the  complex  and  volatile  area  of  commu- 
nity and  campus  disputes?  How  does  the 
community  dilutes  mediator  differ  from  his 
labor-management  counterpart?  Are  there 
any  lessons  which  labor-management  can 
learn  from  recent  experiences  In  community 
disputes  resolution?  The  authors  will  draw 
on  the  experience  of  the  Institute  for  Media- 
tion and  Conflict  Resolution  and  its  prede- 
cessor organization,  the  Board  of  Mediation 
for  Community  Disputes,  to  explore  these 
questions. 

In  both  fields,  mediation  doee  not  replace 
negotiations  between  two  parties.  Rather, 
mediation  supplies  the  assistance  which  Is 
often  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  parties  do 
negotiate.  A  mediator  is  a  third  party,  who 
assists  them  in  reaching  a  mutually  accept- 
able settlement  of  their  dlflSculties.  The 
transferability  of  negotiation  and  mediation 
experience  from  labor-management  to  com- 
munity dispute  situations  has  been  tested  In 
a  variety  of  community  disputes  throughout 
the  nation.  Success  has  been  varied,  but  ex- 
{jerlence  has  demonstrated  its  potential. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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THE  DIFFERENCES 

Labor-management  disputes  In  settled, 
well-organized  Industries  differ  radically  from 
community  disputes.  In  the  former,  bargain- 
ing relationships  are  governed  by  law  and 
thlrty-flve  years  of  practice.  Most  private  sec- 
tor labor  management  disputes  are  highly 
structured.  Involve  established  parties  with 
exclusive  Jurisdiction,  and  a  clearly  defined 
and  Jointly  accepted  framework  of  legisla- 
tion and  tradition.  The  labor-management 
agreement,  enforceable  for  a  specific  period 
of  time,  al.so  provides  a  quasi-Judicial  process 
for  the  settlement  of  other  disputes  arlilng 
out  of  that  agreement.'' 

Community  disputes  are  likely  to  feature 
multiple  parties,  without  legislation  to  guide 
them,  without  exclusive  Jurisdiction  and 
often  without  prior  relationships.  Lack  of 
power  to  Impose  sanctions  for  non-cjmpli- 
ance  In  honoring  an  agreement  further  limits 
the  acceptability  of  the  negotiating  process. 

COMMUNICATION  BHEAKDOWN 

To  understand  why  community  disputes 
frequently  reach  an  Impasse  and  necessitate 
mediation  or  third-party  intervention,  one 
must  also  recognize  that  the  bargaining  re- 
sources employed  by  community  and  racial 
groups  to  bring  est^ablished  organizations, 
are  mainly  coercive.  Once  coercive  pressure 
is  employed,  communication  is  likely  to  break 
down,  since  community  or  minority  groups 
have  little  in  the  way  of  positive  inducement 
to  offer  in  return  for  concessions,  their  at- 
tempts to  apply  pressure  will  tisually  be  of  a 
negative  nature.  Rather  than  offering  to  do 
something  for  them  they  will  agree  not  to  do 
something  or  to  discontinue  actions  such  as 
demonstrations,  boycotts,  disruptive  con- 
frontations. 

Although  either  threatened  or  actual  vio- 
lence and  disruption  are  likely  to  create  a 
situation  in  which  the  sujierordlnate  power 
agrees  to  negotiate,  the  use  of  coercive  bar- 
gaining resources  frequently  makes  commu- 
nication between  the  parties  difficult  once  the 
negotiations  begin.  The  different  life  styles 
of  the  parties  and  inexperience  of  the  par- 
ticipants further  complicate  communications. 
Mediation  may  therefore  play  a  more  im- 
portant role  In  community  disputes  than  In 
tjrplcal  labor-management  disputes  where 
coercive  pressures  are  usually  employed  m  a 
threat  to  be  Imposed  when  fKwitlons  become 
irreconcilable  and  negotiations  break  down. 

NEUTEALITY    AND    THE    ADVOCATE    MEDIATOK 

The  mediator  of  community  disputes  Is 
much  more  of  an  advocate  than  his  present- 
day  industrial  relations  counterpart.  He  is, 
of  course,  not  an  advocate  for  either  side,  but 
he  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  neutral,  for 
by  his  very  presence  and  his  support  of  group 
bargaining,  he  advocates  a  radical  departure 
from  the  standard  process  of  social  allo- 
cation. The  analogy  therefore,  is  not  with  the 
present  labor  scene. 

The  two  factors  which  determine  bargain- 
ability  are  the  relative  power  of  each  side  as 
perceived  by  the  other,  and  the  goals  of  the 
contending  groups.  If  the  goal  is  revolution 
or  repression,  then  bsrgalning  will  not  take 
place  because  neither  goal  Is  negotiable  If 
the  power  equation  is  such  that  one  side's 
power  is  overwhelming  in  relation  to  the 
other,  the  dispute  will  terminate  not  In  a  ne- 
gotiated settlement,  but  in  defeat  or  repres- 
sion of  the  challengers  or  capitulation  of  the 
challenged. 

Bargaining  has  a  chance  only  if  the  power 
equation  is  right  and  the  goal  of  a  com- 
munity group  Is  non-revolutionary,  i.e..  the 
redistribution  of  decisionmaking  authority 
or  the  re-allocatlon  of  resources.  In  such  a 
conflict  (assuming  that  the  goal  of  the  In- 
stitution is  not  repression),  termination  is 
likely  to  be  a  mutually  acceptable  accommo- 
dation— a  bargain  or  compromise  represent- 
ing less  than  100  i>er  cent  of  either  side's 
objectives  or  demands.* 
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Mediators  of  commtinlty  disputes  must  not 
o:  kly  be  advoc&tes,  in  the  sense  stated  above, 
bicause  of  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
community  disputes  environment.  It  Is  often 
tliat  environment  which  necessitates  their 
ai  sumlng  the  advocate  role.  Mediation  In  la- 
b  )r-management  disputes  Is  generally  re- 
q  ilred  by  statute,  leaving  mediation  agencies 
w  tth  no  choice  but  to  Intervene. 
voLinrrAST  iczdiation 

The  situation  In  community  disputes  Is 
q  Ute  different.  Mediation  Is  not  required  and 
n  ust,  thenfore,  be  completely  voluntary.  By 
tie  same  token,  the  lack  of  compulsion  also 
DC  eans  that  the  mediator  can  refuse  to  Inter- 
VI  ne.  If  the  dispute  Is  not  ripe  for  mediation, 
11  the  parties'  goals  are  something  other  than 
s<  ttlement,  If  the  dispute  can  be  more  eSec- 
tl  7ely  resolved  In  another  forum,  If  the  me- 
dlator  Is  really  being  asked  to  act  as  an 
"£  gent-of-defeat,"  he  can  refuse  to  go  In. 
E  Ltenslve  pre-entry  data-gathering  gives  him 
tt  e  basis  to  make  these  Judgments  and  helps 
frrmulate  a  picture  of  the  Issues  and  actors 
and  the  extent  to  vi?hlch  the  parties  must  be 
■«  ducated"  In  the  negotiating  process. 

MTTLTIFU  ROLXS  OF  COMMTJNrTT   MEDIATOR 

The  effective  community  disputes  mediator 
d(  es  not  attempt  a  wholesale  transfer  of  his 
la  x)r  relations  experience.  Knowing  both 
fii  Ids,  being  aware  of  the  differences  between 
tt  em,  and  being  sensitive  to  the  limitations 
at  the  labor-management  analogy  is  what 
m  tikes  him  particularly  useful,  for  while  the 
ei  vlronments  may  differ,  the  skills  and  tech- 
n  ques  remain  the  same.  Precisely  the  same 
ir  terpersonal  skills  and  techniques  of  medla- 
tl  )n  are  used  in  community  disputes  as  are 
ui  ed  in  labor-mansigement  disputes.  It  Is  now 
e\  Ident  however,  that  the  narrow  role  of  the 
m  idlator  in  the  classic  labor  relations  model 
fa  lis  to  explain  the  many  services  and  Inputs 
tt  at  the  conmiunity  disputes  mediator  Is  re- 
qi  tired  to  provide. 

A  mediator,  by  assuming  a  degree  of  re- 
sp  onslblllty  for  a  community  protest  orga- 
nl  zation,  may  be  able  to  reassure  an  estab- 
liihed  Institution  as  to  the  group's  "ra- 
tiunallty"  and  its  willingness  to  halt  overt 
actions  and  abide  by  agreements  reached. 
Tl  le  willingness  of  a  third  party,  a  mediator, 
to  talk  with  and  vouch  for  a  protest  orga- 
nl  satlon  confers,  in  the  eyes  of  the  establish - 
msnt,  a  degree  of  stature  it  may  not  have 
p«  rcelved  before.  Even  where  an  institution 
Is  willing  to  recognize  the  community's  right 
to  participate.  It  may  be  uncertain  as  to 
w  ilch  organization  has  the  greater  Interest 
or  power.  A  knowledgeable  communlty-dls- 
p\  ites  mediator  may  be  able  to  assist  In  sort- 
In  5  this  out. 

Where  the  parties  are  not  talking  to  each 
ot  tter  for  other  reasons  (emotional  heat,  hos- 
tl  e  actions,  etc.),  the  mediator,  through  hla 
Intervention,  often  opens  the  channels  and 
bi  2ins  to  get  the  parties  talking. 

Sometimes  the  parties  are  touring  but  not 
understanding  each  other.  They  might  not 
oily  come  from  different  backgrounds  or 
dl  Terent  cultures,  but  might  also  have  a 
"« Ifferentlal  perception"  of  the  problem. 
H  re,  the  mediator  can  act  as  a  traTUlator 
b«  tween  the  groups  as  well  tts  a  transmitter 
ol  Information. 

Often,  although  the  parties  are  talking, 
tt  eir  talk  la  nothing  more  than  a  procediiral 
wangle — a  neutral  meeting  place  or  turf 
question,  when  the  meeting  should  take 
pi  ice.  who  should  be  there,  etc.  Here,  the 
msdlator  acts  as  a  facilitator — providing  a 
n(  utral  ground,  offering  to  chair  the  meet- 
in  js,  helping  to  shape  the  agenda,  etc. 

ClANCDfO    ENVItONMINT    IN    LABOR    RELATIONS 
LESSONS    rOB     MEDIATOR 

Having  highlighted  the  differences  between 
cc  mmunlty  disputes  and  labor-management 
diiputes  and  the  consequent  differences  in 
tt  e  mediator's  role.  It  Is  nevertheless  my  con- 
te  itlon  that  labor-management  disputes  are 
b«  coming  more  like  community  disputes  and 
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that  labor  mediators  must  behave  more  Like 
their  community  disputes  counterpart. 

Collective  bargaining  in  the  labor-manage- 
ment arena,  like  community  disputes,  relies 
on  "group  talk,"  the  technique  of  communi- 
cating through  a  spokesman.  While  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  outlines  proce- 
dures for  the  periodic  election  of  a  single 
bargaining  unit  with  exclusive  rights  to  speak 
for  the  employee  group,  with  selected  rep- 
resentatives then  having  the  responsibility 
for  bargaining  for  the  best  deal  and  making 
sure  that  the  union  or  association  is  satisfied, 
the  flexibility  of  a  leader  at  the  bargaining 
table  Is  often  dependent  on  his  security 
within  his  own  organization. 

The  process  is  further  complicated  by  the 
need  to  communicate  the  results  of  the  bar- 
gaining to  the  larger  group  and,  when  neces- 
sary, to  gain  their  acceptance.  Group  com- 
munications tend  to  be  more  difficult  when 
the  leadership  is  inexperienced  or  insecure. 
This  has  been  perceived  to  be  a  major  prob- 
lem In  community-dispute  negotiations 
where  leaders  are  usually  newly  emerged  and 
others  are  eager  to  replace  them.  There  Is 
growing  evidence,  however  that  leader-con- 
stituent relationships  In  unions  and  associa- 
tions are  experiencing  some  of  the  Instability 
commonly  associated  with  community 
groups. 

It  Is  our  p)ersonal  observation  that  com- 
munity leaders  despite  their  transience  may 
be  more  representative  of  their  group  than 
present  union  leadership.  The  failure  rate 
of  ratification  votes  and  the  proliferation  of 
rank  and  file  law  suits  are  indicators  of  divi- 
sion m  union  ranks.  Though  most  unions 
don't  follow  a  strict  seniority  system  In  se- 
lecting leadership,  most  spokesmen  are  older, 
experienced  men  who  have  been  around  long 
enough  to  prove  themselves.  Their  values, 
however,  may  differ  from  their  membership. 
As  homogeneity  In  union  ranks  breaks  down, 
collective  bargaining  In  the  Interest  of  total 
membership  begins  to  take  on  some  of  the 
complexities  of  community  disputes,  and  es- 
tablished leaders  may  no  longer  be  repre- 
sentative. 

Labor  relations  mediators  have  been  reluct- 
ant to  spell  out  what  they  do.  Generally  they 
tend  to  view  mediation  as  an  art  rather  than 
a  science.'  Considering  the  complexities  of 
human  intersictlon  In  mediated  collective 
bargaining,  this  is  understandable.  Working 
in  a  new  environment  with  a  commitment 
to  effecting  economic  and  social  change  rath- 
er than  promoting  the  status  quo.  has  made 
community  disputes  mediators  far  more  self- 
conscious.  Analysis  and  documentation  of 
the  process  Is  necessary  to  monitor  and  assess 
the  value  of  intervention,  to  train  parties 
naive  to  the  negotiation  and  mediation  proc- 
ess and  to  sell  the  idea  of  mediation  to  In- 
stitutions and  community  groups. 

What  we  are  suggesting,  of  course,  is  that 
the  labor-management  field  is  becoming  more 
and  more  similar  to  the  community  dis- 
putes field — more  volatile  than  It  has  been, 
more  concerned  with  value  conflicts,  more 
generational  and  more  cross-cultural.  As  a 
result,  today's  standard  labor-management 
mediator  may  no  longer  be  adequate  to  the 
task.  The  new  mediator  In  the  field,  and  he 
will  surely  come,  must  be  more  sensitive, 
more  culturally  aware,  perhaps  even  from 
a  different  culture,  and  above  all,  more  an 
advocate  of  change.  Without  the  new  medi- 
ator, we  will  see  a  deterioration  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process  in  the  labor-man- 
agement arena  where,  until  recently.  It  held 
the  most  promise. 

FOOTNOTE 

'  Bernard  P.  Indlk  and  Georgtaa  M.  Smith, 
•■Resolution  of  Social  Confilct  Through  Col- 
lective Bargaining:  An  Alternative,  to  Vio- 
lence?" George  Washington  Law  Review.  Vol. 
37.  No.  4,  May.   1969. 

-Theodore  W.  Kheel  "Collective  Bargaln- 
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WELCOME    HOME,    PRISONERS    OP 
WAR 
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HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
certainly  we  are  all  pleased  and  relieved 
by  the  return  of  our  American  prisoners 
of  war  from  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

I  want  to  take  these  means  of  paying 
tribute  to  the  valor,  courage,  and  pa- 
tience of  these  patriotic  Americans  who 
have  endured  the  rigors  of  prison  camps 
and  have  still  maintained  their  dignity, 
their  loyalty,  and  their  dedication  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

We  commend  these  prisoners  of  war 
for  their  courage  and  we  wish  them  the 
very  best  of  good  luck  and  success  as 
they  return  to  their  homes  and  families. 

In  this  connection  I  place  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  herewith  an  excellent  editorial  from 
the  Tennessean  in  Nashville,  describing 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  of  war  as  a 
memorable  day  in  American  history. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Tennessean,  Feb.  13.  1973] 
POW  Release  Memorable  Day  in  American 
History 

The  first  POWs  released  under  the  Vietnam 
ceasefire  agreement  arrived  at  Clark  Air  Base 
in  the  Philippines  yesterday  to  an  enthusias- 
tic but  low-key  welcome  by  U.S.  civilians 
and  military  personnel. 

Those  released  in  Hanoi  were  flown  directly 
to  Clark  base  in  three  planes.  Those  freed  by 
the  Viet  Cong  in  the  South  were  sent  by  a 
more  indirect  route  through  Saigon. 

Those  from  the  North  were  picked  up  In 
Hanoi  by  three  Air  Force  hospital  planes. 
They  were  escorted  on  their  flight  to  freedom 
by  U.S.  military  personnel  including  Lt.  Col. 
Richard  Abel,  an  information  officer  who  later 
furnished  newsmen  with  details  on  the  men's 
Initial  reaction  to  their  release. 

Colonel  Abel  said  that  on  the  2'2  hour 
fiight  from  Hanoi  to  Clark  Air  Base  the  men 
talked  of  food,  politics,  women's  fashions 
and  sports. 

As  the  men  stepped  from  the  planes  at 
Clark,  the  emotional  charge  was  unconceal- 
able,  even  though  authorities  had  tried  to 
keep  the  welcoming  ceremony  as  subdued 
and  free  of  fanfare  as  possible. 

The  first  man  off  each  plane  was  an  officer 
who  had  been  designated  as  spokesman  for 
the  men  on  his  plane.  Each  stepped  forward 
to  respond  to  the  welcome. 

Each  spokesman  thanked  "the  President" 
or  "our  commander-in-chief"  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  brlngmg  the  POWs  out  to 
freedom.  One  Included  the  families  of  the 
POWs  in  the  expression  of  gratitude.  Two 
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said  it  had  been  a  privilege  to  serve  America 
during  their  years  of  captivity. 

"During  this  time  our  faith  in  God,  our 
country  and  our  families  never  wavered."  said 
one.  Another  ended  his  speech  by  saying, 
"God  bless  America." 

It  was  a  dramatic  hour  In  American  his- 
tory and  a  gratifying  one  for  the  entire 
nation. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  appeared  fit  and 
healthy.  Some  were  limping  or  on  crutches, 
but  all  seemed  in  good  spirits.  Four  were  on 
stretchers. 

The  prisoners  and  those  stlU  to  be  re- 
leased have  a  long  way  to  go  before  they  will 
be  able  to  return  to  normal  life.  The  society 
has  changed  since  they  have  been  gone.  The 
wives  and  girl  friends  of  a  few  have  given  up 
hope,  parents  have  become  old  and  young 
children  have  grown  up. 

If  the  men  are  to  travel  the  road  back 
with  a  minimum  of  grief  and  frustration, 
they  will  need  much  help  and  patience.  But 
It  is  good  that  they  have  made  the  start. 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ARE  PART  OF 
NATURE'S  BALANCE 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
in  this  session  I  joined  with  over  70  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973. 

H.R.  470  is  a  proposal  to  strengthen 
and  clarify  existing  acts  and  extends 
protection  to  species  and  subspecies  of 
fish  and  wildlife  not  only  threatened  with 
extinction,  but  also  those  likely  to  be 
threatened  within  the  near  future. 

The  bill  provides  for  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  act  and 
prohibits  not  only  the  importation  of 
listed  endangered  species,  but  also  for 
their  exportation. 

I  should  point  out  that  47  wildlife 
species  have  been  driven  to  extinction 
only  since  our  country  was  founded,  and 
more  than  120  species  have  vanished 
throughout  the  world  since  1600  A.D. 

We  now  know  that  all  of  nature  is  a 
delicately  balanced  system.  If  one  species 
of  plant  or  animal  ceases  to  exist,  strains 
are  brought  to  bear  on  other  species. 
Even  such  physically  imattractive  mem- 
bers of  the  system  as  snakes  or  amphib- 
ians have  their  part  In  keeping  this  bal- 
ance because  they  contribute  to  control 
of  rodents  and  disease-csurying  insects. 

Man  is  at  the  top  of  what  is  called  the 
food  chain.  As  past  events  have  shown,  it 
is  hard  for  civilized  man  to  consider  him- 
self a  part  of  nature's  balance  and  fit 
himself  and  his  inventions  into  the  over- 
all framework.  If  wild  animals,  fish,  or- 
birds  have  trouble  surviving  because  of 
man's  fashion,  sports,  or  factories,  it  Is 
evident  that  humans  eventually  will  have 
trouble. 

The  general  health  of  our  environment 
reflects  directly  on  the  general  health  of 
humankind.  This  bill  is  an  important 
step  in  restoring  nature's  ecological  bal- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  consideration  in 
Congress  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
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of  1973  coincides  with  an  international 
conference  scheduled  by  the  State  De- 
partment this  month.  An  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Poet,  February  19.  1973, 
entitled  "Saving  the  World's  WUdlife." 
follows.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  only  a 
national  problem  but  a  world  problem 
and  I  request  my  colleagues  most  urgent- 
ly to  consider  this  bill  favorably  and 
promptly : 

Saving  the  World's  Wildlife 

An  important  and  needed  International 
conference  aimed  at  protecting  wildlife  In 
danger  of  extinction  is  now  in  progress  In 
Washington.  Long  preparations  have  gone 
Into  the  three-week  meeting — to  be  held  at 
the  State  Department  until  March  3 — and 
some  60  nations  have  sent  delegations.  That 
such  a  large  number  have  come  for  such  a 
long  meeting  is  itself  an  Impressive  fact;  for 
years,  many  governments,  including  our  own, 
have  cared  little  or  not  at  all  for  the  protec- 
tion of  wildlife.  As  a  result,  more  than  900 
bird,  fish  and  mammal  species  are  now  in 
danger  of  extinction.  According  to  Russell 
E.  Train,  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  more 
than  half  of  the  total  number  of  smlmals 
exterminated  since  we  began  recording  his- 
tory have  vanished  in  the  last  50  years.  The 
rate  of  loss  is  Increasing  today  faster  than 
ever.  In  America,  nearly  15  per  cent  of  our 
mammals  and  birds  are  considered  rare  or 
endangered.  The  only  consolation — a  grim 
one — this  country  may  have  Is  that  other 
nations  have  been  equally  destructive  and 
careless. 

The  goal  of  the  conference  Is  to  negotiate 
and  sign  a  treaty  to  regulate  international 
trade  In  endangered  animals  and  plants.  Re- 
ports from  the  conference  alreswly  Indicate 
that  quibbles,  stalls  and  evasions  have  sur- 
faced. This  Is  disappointing  but  not  sur- 
prising. Big  money  is  at  stake  for  many  na- 
tions that  trade  in  wild  animal  skins,  in 
whale  oil  for  cosmetics.  In  supplying  wild- 
life for  zoos,  pets  and  medical  research.  To 
its  credit,  Kenya  is  taking  a  position  of  lead- 
ership at  the  conference;  evidently,  the 
Kenyans  realize  that  wildlife  Is  a  valuable 
national  and  cultural  asset. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  conference  produce 
a  strong,  no-loophole  agreement.  Public  sen- 
timent Is  clearly  on  the  side  of  rigid  controls 
for  protecting  endangered  sjsecles.  Oppo- 
nents should  not  be  allowed  to  have  their 
way,  especially  when  that  way  has  proven 
so  obviously  destructive  and  cruel  to  so  many 
species  of  wildlife.  The  most  Irrevocable  law 
of  natvire  la  that  once  a  species  Is  extinct, 
there  is  no  getting  It  back. 


MRS.  ANNIE  L.  WALKER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN   THE   HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
Cleveland  has  recently  lost  a  true  and 
dear  friend:  Mrs.  Annie  L.  Walker.  Mrs. 
Walker  passed  away  on  January  29, 1973, 
at  over  100  years  of  age.  This  cheerful, 
kind,  and  generous  lady  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  all  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  know  her  and  to  love  her. 

Mrs.  Armle  Walker  was  bom  shortly 
after  the  Civil  War  in  Greensboro,  Ala. 
Some  years  later,  she  moved  to  Selma, 
Ala.  where  she  met  and  married  Alex 
Walker.  Mr.  Walker  was  a  prominent 
businessman  who  operated  Walker's 
Cafe  in  Selma  until  his  death  in  1939. 
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It  was  Selma's  loss  and  Cleveland's 
great  gain  when  Annie  Walker  decided  to 
settle  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  Cleveland, 
she  became  known  for  her  wide-ranging 
activities  at  the  Mount  Zion  Congrega- 
tional Church.  She  will  always  be  remem- 
bered as  a  woman  who  gave  quietly  of 
herself  to  countless  important  causes. 
This  fine  gentlewoman,  whose  memory 
■will  live  on,  will  be  deeply  missed. 

Surviving  Mrs.  Walker  are  two  of  her 
seven  children,  Mr.  William  O.  Walker 
and  Mrs.  Josie  Waller;  one  daughter-in- 
law,  Mrs.  Naomi  Walker;  one  son-in-law, 
Mr.  George  Waller;  one  sister,  Mrs. 
Mamie  Gray  of  Chicago;  seven  grand- 
children: Mrs.  Alice  Reagin,  George 
Waller,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Alexenia  Mynatt,  Mrs. 
Janet  Thomas,  Mrs.  Renee  Marshall. 
Mrs.  Vivian  Marshall,  Mrs.  Cynthia 
Henderson;  and  15  great-grandchildren. 


CHASE  MANHATTAN  DIVERSI- 
FIES WITH  RUBLES 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOtnSIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day 
before  the  second  devaluation  of  the 
dollar,  the  news  was  out  that  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  of  New  York  City  had 
opened  an  office  in  Moscow.  No  mere 
coincidence,  since  its  chairman.  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  has  been  soliciting  Com- 
munist support  in  Yugoslavia  and  Po- 
land like  a  magazine  salesman  working 
his  way  through  college. 

Or,  it  could  be  that  the  instability  and 
imcertainty  of  the  U.S.  dollar  has  now 
forced  the  "one  worlders"  to  diversify 
their  holdings  by  investing  in  what  they 
feel  is  the  stable  Soviet  ruble. 

I  include  in  the  Record  a  related  news 
clipping: 

Soviet-American  Trade 

The  third  largest  bemk  In  the  U.S. — Chase 
Manhattan — whose  chairman  Is  David  Rocke- 
feller— has  become  the  first  bank  In  more 
than  50  years  to  receive  permission  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  establish  an  office  In  Moscow. 

Alfred  R.  Wentworth,  a  senior  vice  presi- 
dent, will  become  Chase  Manhattan's  rep- 
resentative in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Following  President  Nixon's  summit  con- 
ference in  Moscow  last  May.  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  signed  a  comprehen- 
sive trade  agreement.  But  to  date,  relatively 
few  deals  have  gone  through. 

In  addition  to  the  sale  of  UB.  wheat  to 
the  Soviets,  a  necessity  for  them,  there 
have  been  the  Swmdell-Dressler  Company's 
deal  to  supply  $10  million  worth  of  foundry 
equipment  for  the  Soviet  Kama  River  truck 
plant  and  International  Harvester's  $40  mil- 
lion sale  of  specialized  tractors  for  laying 
pipelines. 

Etonald  Kendall,  head  of  Pepsi-Cola  and 
one  of  President  Nixon's  most  ardent  politi- 
cal backers,  was  awarded  the  right  to  sell 
Pepsi-Cola  in  the  Soviet  Union  \n  exchange 
for  selimg  vodka  in  the  U.S.  But  to  date 
that's  been  the  extent  of  the  new  trade 
deals. 

The  tremendous  potential  In  swapping 
U.S.  know-how  for  unlocking  the  vast  nat- 
ural resources  in  Siberia  has  not  as  yet  been 
realized — most  probably  because  the  Soviets 
were  compelled  politically  to  reassess  their 
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)Mlc  relationship  with  the  U.S.  after  Nixon 
vnewed  the  bombing  of  Hanoi  and  Hal- 
)hong  In  December. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  how- 
iver,  has  set  up  an  East-West  trade  bureau, 
ud  oxir  government  plans  to  establish  a 
ommerclal  office  In  Moscow  some  time  this 
'ear. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  In  desperate  need  of 
Vestcm  technology  In  order  to  Increase  Its 
libor  productivity  and  provide  Its  cltlzems 
nth  a  minimum  of  creature  comforts.  It  Is 
I  hort  of  dollars,  however,  and  needs  liberal 
I  redlt  to  finance  purchase  of  American 
I  pods.  It  Is  selling  some  of  Its  gold  through 
I  Iwlas  banks,  a  share  of  which  business  Chase 
:  Manhattan  hopes  to  capture. 


VAN  WATTS:  FATHER  OF  THE 
NAVY'S  SAILOR  OF  THE  WEEK, 
MONTH,  AND  YEAR  PROGRAMS 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or  CALipoRinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
1 0  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
Ihe  fine  work  done  by  my  constitutent, 
■'^an  Watts.  "The  Father  of  the  Navy's 
Siallor  of  the  Week.  Month,  and  Year 
^ograms." 

These  morale  programs  which  Van 
■^  Vatts  created  have  won  accolades  from 
1  dmlrals  throughout  the  Navy  for  their 
( ontributlons  to  incentive,  leadership, 
i  nd  recruiting,  and  frequently  to  Navy- 
(jonununity  relations. 

The  Idea  of  involving  homeports  and 
I  ometowns  in  honoring  outstanding 
1  ravjTnen  occurred  to  Watts  while  he  was 

teenage  sailor.  While  he  found  the  Navy 
I  ninterested  at  first,  he  was  encouraged 
I  y  editors  in  Navy  towns  who  were  pub- 
1  shing  his  writings,  and  thus  never  lost 
Ijellef  in  the  potential  of  his  idea. 

Watts  chose  to  come  up  through  the 
c  nlisted  ranks,  and  as  the  youngest  war- 
rint  ofiacer  in  the  Navy,  he  remained 
1  nked  with  the  enlisted  men  whose 
1  lorale  had  preoccupied  his  thoughts  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  became  a  con- 
sultant regarding  morale  matters  to 
c  )mmandlng  officers  on  virtually  every 
s^p  on  which  he  served. 

Twelve  years  after  the  idea  had  oc- 
curred.  Watts,  now  an  officer  stationed 
ii  Norfolk,  devoted  his  evenings  and 
weekends  to  produce,  with  the  help  of 
tie  press,  radio,  and  television,  the 
1  lavy's  first  Sailor  of  the  Week  program, 
lasically,  the  idea  behind  these  pro- 
£  rams  is  to  involve— through  the  timing 
c  f  leave  with  press  releases — media,  city 
c  hambers.  and  other  activities  in  home- 
t)wns  and  homeports  in  honoring  out- 
sanding  Navy  men.  Many  have  been 
I  onored  and  welcomed  to  town  with  big 
rlcture  posters,  and  other  flattering 
e  estures. 

The  Navy  Department  gave  the  pro- 
g  ram  Navy-wide  coverage.  Today  there  is 
s  larcely  a  command  which  does  not  have 
a  Sailor  of  the  Week.  Month,  or  Year 
program. 

Although  Watts  retired  in  1962  after 
2 »  years  of  active  service,  he  continued 
f :  -om  Hollywood  his  drive  to  expand  the 
n  ow  worldwide  programs.  The  Army  and 
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Air  Force  requested  copies  of  the  "blue- 
prints" of  these  highly  successful  pro- 
grams, and  in  1972,  commander  in  chief. 
Pacific.  Adm.  Noel  Oaylor,  wrote  that  he 
was  aware  these  Navy  programs  sparked 
developments  of  benefit  to  all  the 
services. 

Acclaimed  "the  father  of  an  important 
part  of  today's  people-oriented  Navy," 
and  made  an  honorary  life  member  by 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Navy  Sup- 
ply Corps,  he  was  recently  advised  by  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Adm.  E.  R. 
Zumwalt,  that  the  Navy  plans  to  com- 
memorate, in  1977,  the  program's  25th 
silver  anniversary.  Watts'  contribution  to 
a  happier,  stronger  Navy  can  be  assessed 
further  by  the  fact  that  the  Navy  Re- 
cruiting Command  is  currently  contem- 
plating a  documentary  film,  while  the 
Navy  Department  looks  forward  to  hon- 
oring, in  1973,  its  first  All-Navy  Sailor  of 
the  Year. 


RODINO     DEPLORES     IMPACT     OF 
BUDGET  CUTS  ON  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NXW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
personally  quarrel  with  the  notion  that 
we — the  Congress  and  the , President — 
have  to  demonstrate  greater  fiscal  dis- 
cipline and  responsibility  in  preparing 
the  Federal  budget  so  that  over  some  ex- 
tended period  of  time  a  sufficient  amount 
of  resources  is  generated  to  fund  legis- 
lated programs.  However,  what  I  do 
object  to  strenuously  is  the  President's 
self-asserted  right  to  pick  and  choose 
which  congressionally  approved  pro- 
grams he  will  release  moneys  for  and 
which  fimds  he  intends  simply  to  im- 
pound. The  thesis  underlying  this  prac- 
tice is  the  President's  belief  that  he 
knows  better  than  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  what  is  best  for  Amer- 
ica. What  we  have  here  is  not  only  a 
constitutional  issue,  but  also  a  practical 
political  issue:  In  what  direction  Amer- 
ica is  going  to  move  in  the  decade  of  the 
seventies.  In  his  scheme  of  priorities,  the 
President  has  no  room  for  programs  for 
the  people.  The  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  are  im- 
bued with  the  tradition  and  objectives 
of  the  New  Deal  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  the  New  Frontier  of  J.  F.  Ken- 
nedy, and  the  Great  Society  programs  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  I  for  one  do  not 
intend  to  sit  by  passively  wiiile  the  Presi- 
dent attempts  to  impose  his  priorities  on 
the  Congress. 

Accordingly  I  have  joined  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  in  introducing 
legislation  which  will  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  notify  Congress  whenever  he 
authorizes  the  impoimdment  of  funds 
appropriated  by  the  Congress.  If  at  the 
end  of  60  days  the  Congress  has  not 
approved  such  impoundment,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  required  to  cease  the  with- 
holding of  those  funds. 

While  the  President  is  busy  impound- 
ing congressionally  authorized  funds, 
there  is  a  grave  problem  in  this  country 
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of  imemployment  and  imderemploy- 
ment.  Some  estimates  run  as  high  as 
25.6  million  people.  There  is  also  a  seri- 
ous lack  of  adequate  public  services  at 
the  State  and  local  levels.  In  order  to 
deal  with  these  two  problems  jointly,  the 
Congress  in  1971  passed  an  Emergency 
Employment  Act  permitting  the  feder- 
ally fimded  employment  of  over  130,000 
workers  in  public-sector  jobs.  Now,  the 
President's  proposed  budget  threatens  to 
cut  oflf  this  source  of  emplojTnent  and 
public  service  relief.  In  my  home  city  of 
Newark.  N.J..  alone  where  the  effects  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment 
are  severe,  some  12,000  federally  assisted 
jobs  are  threatened  by  the  President's 
budget  cuts.  For  a  city  which  already 
has  30  percent  of  its  population  on  the 
welfare  rolls,  the  President's  program 
will  only  serve  to  further  inflate  that 
number.  This  is  all  the  more  ironic  in 
that  the  President  rationalizes  his  budget 
cuts  as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  greater 
local  initiative  and  responsibility  at  the 
local  level. 

The  response  of  Congress  to  this  action 
wUl  also  be  clear.  Already,  my  colleagues 
and  I  in  the  Congress  have  introduced 
legislation  which  will  not  only  extend 
such  public  service  employment  for  an- 
other 2  years,  but  will  also  expand  it  to 
permit  the  employment  of  1.15  million 
people  in  public  sector  jobs.  A  special  fea- 
ture of  my  bill  is  the  establishment  of  a 
SEED  program  which  would  reserve  25 
percent  of  the  funds  provided  for  sureas 
with  unemployment  of  greater  than  6 
percent.  This  legislation  would  also  pro- 
vide special  preferences  in  job-hiring  for 
Vietnam  era  veterans,  aerospace  work- 
ers, those  on  the  welfare  rolls,  older  per- 
sons, and  those  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability. 

Vietnam  era  veterans,  as  well  as  the 
many  other  poverty  segments  of  our  Na- 
tion will  be  hard  hit  by  the  administra- 
tion's projected  cutbacks  in  fiscal  1974. 
Currently,  some  61,000  veterans  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Federal  public  service  em- 
ployment program.  The  President's  fiscal 
1974  budget  cuts  this  program  from  1.36 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1973  to  407  million 
in  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  recent  congressional  uproar  over 
the  Veterans'  Administration  proposal  to 
cut  $160  million  from  physical  disability 
payments  primarily  affecting  Vietnam 
veterans,  including  amputees,  has  now 
resulted  in  a  White  House  decision  to 
rescind  the  move.  Other  cuts,  however, 
in  the  area  of  veterans  educational  and 
health  benefits  are  still  anticipated  by 
the  administration.  To  meet  this  growing 
crisis  of  helping  to  put  Vietnam  era  vet- 
erans back  on  their  feet.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  establish  a  National 
Commission  on  Veterans  Benefits  which 
will  renew  the  entire  structure  of  our 
level  of  commitment  to  these  brave  men 
who  have  sacrificed  so  much  for  their 
country.  The  commission  is  to  report  to 
the  Congress  on  its  proposals  for  over- 
hauling the  benefits  and  the  mechinery 
of  the  VA  in  order  to  assure  adequate  aid 
to  returning  Vietnam  veterans. 

Lastly,  I  am  shocked  at  the  President's 
budget  proposal  to  terminate  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  net  effect 
of  this  meat  ax  approach  Is  to  allow  OEO 
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programs  to  rely  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  their  survival — the  very 
levels  of  Government  that  most  need 
help  from  the  Federal  Government.  UCC, 
the  Newark  delegate  office  in  the  war  on 
poverty,  will  be  out  of  business  in  6 
months  if  something  is  not  done  to 
counteract  the  administration.  This 
means  that  senior  citizens  will  lose  the 
very  programs  they  rely  on  to  help 
themselves.  This  means  that  Neighbor- 
hood Legal  Service  programs  will  dry  up 
and  the  poor  will  be  deprived  of  the  pro- 
tection of  legal  advice  and  aid.  This 
means  that  OEO-sponsored  health  serv- 
ices in  poverty  areas  will  be  stopped — 
transferred  to  another  agency  with  the 
future  of  such  services  in  grave  doubt. 
Tills  means  that  work  training,  youth 
development  programs,  and  all  the  social 
services  provided  by  neighborhood  cen- 
ters will  be  lost.  Clearly,  the  Congress 
must  move  to  head  off  these  Inhimiane 
budget  cuts  that  tear  into  the  fabric  of 
social  and  economic  programs  buUt  up 
over  the  years  by  hard  legislative  effort. 
I  pledge  my  best  efforts  in  the  days  ahead 
when  we  in  the  Congress  will  be  called 
on  to  meet  the  challenges  forced  by  this 
administration's  insensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  EUGENE  L. 
WYMAN 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or   CALirOKNZA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  occasion,  there  lives  among 
us  individuals  who  are  loved  and 
respected  by  aU  who  come  to  know  them. 
Such  an  individual  was  the  late  Eugene 
L.  Wyman. 

A  personal  friend  of  our  family  for 
many  years.  Gene  was  a  constant  source 
of  inspiration,  wise  counsel,  and  support. 

Both  he  and  his  wife  "Roz"  were  our 
valued  coworkers  over  the  years;  and 
their  children— Betty,  Bobby,  and  Brad- 
are  also  a  delight. 

His  keen  insight,  decisive  manner,  and 
sincere  empathy  for  the  less  fortunate, 
were  assets  that  brought  him  fame  as  an 
attorney,  and  that  attracted  others  to 
him  for  his  knowledge. 

Gene  served  the  Democratic  Party 
with  dedication,  devotion,  and  compe- 
tence. He  worked  efficiently  as  chairman 
of  the  California  Democratic  Central 
Committee,  and  as  a  Democratic  national 
committeeman. 

But  Mr.  Wyman's  credits  extend  be- 
yond his  law  practice  and  political  en- 
deavors. He  spearheaded  a  drive  which 
raised  millions  of  dollars  for  the  Bonds 
for  Israel  campaign,  the  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity; and  other  philanthropic  and  cul- 
tural projects. 

Included  among  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wyman's 
many  honors  and  awards  are  B'nal 
B'rith's  Mr.  and  Mrs.  American  Citizen 
Award,  the  Mt.  Scopus  Award  of  Jersu- 
salem's  Hebrew  University  this  past  De- 
cember, and  the  naming  of  the  vmiver- 
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sity's  political  science  building  for  Roz 
and  him. 

A  native  of  Du  Quoin,  HI..  Gene  never 
forgot  the  importance  of  the  average 
man.  Much  of  Gene's  joy  in  living  came 
from  his  being  able  to  help  man  or  man- 
kind. And  much  of  our  joy  comes  from 
having  known  Eugene  Wyman. 

He  was  a  great  man  primarily  because 
he  cared.  He  cared  about  the  under- 
privileged, the  sick,  the  oppressed,  the 
problems  which  cc«ifront  the  average 
family,  the  problems  which  face  America, 
and  the  problems  which  plague  the  com- 
munity of  nations. 

Our  Nation  needs  more  Eugene 
Wymans  and  the  kind  of  spirit  he 
brought  to  our  society. 

We  shall  all  miss  him,  but,  the  world 
is,  indeed,  a  richer  place  today  because  of 
the  efforts  and  contributions  of  Eugene 
Wyman. 


PROPOSED  MASSIVE  ECONOMIC  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  NORTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

OF  vnusmiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  February  17  edition  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Daily  included  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposal  to  extend  massive  economic  as- 
sistance to  North  Vietnam. 

The  editorial  sets  forth  in  a  concise 
way  the  heart  of  the  argmnent  against 
imdertaklng  a  major  program  of  assist- 
ance to  Hanoi.  It  points  out  that — 

Peace  that  can  be  secured  by  an  Input  of 
American  dollars  Is  tenuous  at  best  and  ts 
likely  to  last  only  so  long  as  the  Input  of 
dollars  continues. 

The  editor  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
Dally  is  J.  J.  Crawford.  In  my  view,  Mr. 
Crawford  is  one  of  the  ablest  editorial 
writers  in  Virginia.  He  presents  his  argu- 
ments clearly,  effectively,  and  with  con- 
viction. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial.  "It  Will  Take  Some  SeU- 
ing."  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Will  Takk  Some  Sellino 
The  Nlxon  Administration  may  have  trouble 
selling  Congress  on  extending  massive  eco- 
nomic aid  to  North  Vietnam.  Many  congress- 
men have  already  expressed  themselves  as 
being  opposed  to  a  rapid-fire  economic  aid 
and  rehabilitation  program  for  an  enemy 
aggressor  which,  up  to  the  signing  of  the 
cease-fire,  resisted  several  years  of  serious 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  to  arrive  at 
peace  terms. 

Many  Americans  feel  that  much  of  the 
damage  which  has  been  inflicted  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  was  done  In  the  same  period 
during  which  North  Vietnamese  troops 
wrecked  equally  grievous  damage  on  South 
Vietnam,  troops  which,  even  now,  Hanoi  has 
refused  to  admit  were  ever  present  south  of 
the  dmilitarized  zone. 

Yesterday,  at  his  news  conference.  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  attempted  to 
make  a  case  for  the  Administration's  plan 
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to  pump  approximately  $7  blUlon  Into  the 
rebuilding  of  North  Vietnam.  The  secretary 
made  this  plea : 

"In  view  of  the  tremendous  Investment  In 
resources  and  lives  that  we  have  made  since 
1965  and  before  ...  we  think  that  the  smaU 
Investment  that  Congress  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  to  help  reconstruct  and  rehabilitate 
and  provide  cement  for  the  agreement,  the 
continuation  of  the  cease-fire,  and  eventual 
settlement  by  peaceful  means  in  Vietnam.  Is 
a  very  good  Investment." 

What  the  secretary  Is  saying  in  effect  Is 
that  the  best  way,  i>erhaps  the  only  way, 
to  keep  peace  in  Vietnam  U  to  buy  it  by 
placating  Hanoi  with  a  massive  aid  program. 
He  may  be  right.  But,  a  peace  that  can  be 
secured  by  an  input  of  American  dollars  ts 
tenuous  at  best  and  is  likely  to  last  only  so 
long  as  the  input  of  dollars  continues. 

The  thing  that  bothers  Americans  most 
Is  the  fact  that  at  the  same  time  the  Adminis- 
tration is  asking  for  large-scale  aid  for  re- 
building and  rehabilitating  North  Vietnam  it 
also  plans  to  terminate  or  slash  over  a  hun- 
dred social  service  and  public  service  pro- 
grams here  at  home  all  in  the  name  of  budg- 
et cutting.  Programs  that  are  designed  pri- 
marily for  low-income  families. 

Congress,  listening  to  the  rumbling  back 
home,  is  understandably  troubled  by  this 
conflict  of  aims  and  will  probably  not  nish 
in  too  fast  with  economic  aid  for  North 
Vietnam. 


RIGHT  TO  KNOW  AND  RIGHT  TO 
PROTECT  SOURCES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALiroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  the  current  hearings  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  various  newsmen's 
privilege  bills  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  Mr.  Dick  Turpin's  second 
inaugural  speech  presented  last  week  as 
President  of  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Press  Club. 

Mr.  Turpin's  remarks  not  only  refer 
to  the  issue  of  newsmen's  privilege,  but 
also  to  the  more  overriding  issues  of  the 
role  of  the  press  in  society,  the  current 
actions  of  the  administration  toward 
curbing  the  freedom  of  broadcasting,  and 
the  entire  question  of  the  public's  right 
to  know. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  careful 
note  of  these  remarks. 

The  speech  follows: 

Remarks  Bt  Ma.  Tubpin 
Bill  Parr  may  be  temporarily  out  of  jaU 
but  he  Is  not  out  of  jeopardy  and  he  must 
never  be  out  of  our  minds  so  long  as  the 
threat  of  further  punishment  hangs  over 
him  and  until;  the  principle  has  emerged 
victorious  that  professional  Journalists  have 
the  absolute  right  to  protect  the  confiden- 
tiality of  their  sources. 

Bill's  courageous  defense  of  Journalistic 
Integrity  did  much  to  bring  about  the  pas- 
sage of  a  new  law  by  the  California  Legisla- 
ture, plugging  the  legal  loophole  by  which 
Judge  Older  Justified  his  jailing.  This  la 
the  Bagley  bill,  and  credit  must  go  to  Its 
author,  Assemblyman  Bagley,  to  the  other 
members  of  the  Legislature  who  voted  for  It, 
and  to  Governor  Reagan  for  signing  it. 

The  Parr  case  also  brought  new  Impetus 
for  the  efforts  of  Senator  Alan  Cranston  and 
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;;ongre8sznan  Jerome  Waldle  to  establish  the 
kbsolute  right  of  news  professionals  to  pro- 
ject their  confidential  sources  so  far  as  the 
iWleral  Jurisdictions  are  concerned. 

The  Press  Club  recently  urged  every  mem- 
)€r  of  the  California  delegation  to  Congress 
»  support  the  Cranston  tuid  Waldle  bills, 
irhlch  are  Identical,  and  suggested  to  other 
jrofeealonal  organizations  that  they  do  Uke- 

W\BfB. 

Meantime,   there   Is   a   new   and   perhaps 

( iven  more  sinister  cloud  drifting  over  the 

•Ight  of  Americans  to  know  the  truth  and  to 

Ireely  express  their  views,  even  If  they  are 

:rltlcal  of  government  and  of  society. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  those  of  us 
who  work  In  the  print  media  must  acknowl- 
sdge  that  today  most  people  derive  their  In- 
formation and  their  views  from  broadcasting, 
rhls  was  demonstrated  rather  shockingly  In 
;he  selection  of  the  Ellsberg  Jiiry  here  In  Fed- 
sral  court  recently. 

Only  two  of  the  Jurors  said  they  read  news- 
papers. And  this  Jury,  at  least  so  far  as  the 
I  ourt  Is  concerned,  Is  capable  of  deciding 
}ne  of  the  moet  Important  cases  In  our  his- 
tory. It  Is  a  Jury  of  ovir  peers.  But  moet  of  the 
urors  do  not  read  newsps4>ers. 

I  do  not  cite  this  as  a  failure  of  the  press, 
although  It  does  pose  a  question  and  a  chal- 
enge  to  those  who  specialize  In  the  use  of 
;he  printed  word.  Rather,  It  shows  what  tre- 
nendous  and  fateful  Influence  our  sister 
nedla  in  electronic  Journalism  have  achieved 
n  today's  America. 

But  broadcasting,  with  Its  newfound 
jower.  Is  peculiarly  vulnerable  to  political 
lontrol.  Stations  must  be  licensed  to  use 
;he  public  airways,  and  their  licenses  must 
je  renewed  periodically  by  the  Federal  Com- 
nunlcatlons  Commission,  which  Is  appointed 
3y  the  President. 

This  broadcasters'  heel  of  Achilles  Is  well 
cnown  and  understood  by  those  members  of 
;he  White  House  sta^  whose  dedicated  duty 
3  to  preserve  and  build  the  Image  and  the 
>ower  of  the  President  they  serve.  This  In- 
:ludes  at  the  highest  level  men  who  have 
nade  careers  In  the  advertising  profession, 
n  the  use  of  controlled  item  and  space  to 
lell  products  and  Ideas.  They  are  trained  and 
iccustomed  to  the  manipulation  of  media  to 
tllmlnate  the  negative  and  accentuate  the 
sositlve. 

With  this  background,  t^must  be  galling  to 
;hem  to  witness  the  uncontrolled  flood  of 
ffords  conveying  Information  and  Impres- 
ilons  to  the  public  about  the  office  and  the 
ictlons  of  the  Presidency  and  the  admlnlstra- 
;lon,  some  of  it  chillingly  penetrating  and 
:rltlcal. 

This  frustration  of  the  powerless  opinion 
nolder  is  understandable.  Those  of  us  who 
were  brought  up  In  the  editorial  end  of  the 
lewspaper  business  know  it  very  well.  We 
espect  and  like  our  brothers  on  the  adver- 
;islng  side.  After  all.  they  help  pay  our  sal- 
iries.  But  we  are  fierce  and  unyielding  in  our 
letermlnation  to  control  the  news  columns 
assigned  to  us,  to  use  our  training  and  to 
■espect  the  grave  responsibility  we  have  ac- 
cepted toward  our  readers.  News  space  on  a 
•espectable  publication  is  simply  not  for 
lale.  Advertisers  and  their  agents  must  learn 
to  respect  this. 

The  sensitivity  of  those  In  power  to  criti- 
cism and  even  to  advice  is  not  new.  Presi- 
lentlal  resentment  of  questioners  and 
critics  Is  as  old  as  the  Republic.  But  never 
}efore  has  there  existed  such  a  tempting  op- 
jortunlty  to  do  something  about  it — to  de- 
itroy  the  probing  gnats  of  public  Inquiry,  to 
!ree  the  Presidency  from  the  restraints  of 
}ubllc  accountablity,  to  control  the  thoughts 
)f  the  nation. 

This  comes  about  because  of  the  sudden 
ind  contemporary  confluence  of  the  elec- 
ironlo  mass  audience  and  the  new  power  of 
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the  Presidency,  fed  by  a  trusting  and  con- 
fused Congress. 

Sadly,  there  are  signs  that  the  rre:ent  ad- 
ministration may  be  yielding  to  this  tempta- 
tion to  seize  a  power  never  before  achieved 
in  a  Republic. 

Two  recent  moves  are  alarming  and  of  great 
urgency.  I  believe  they  call  for  action  by 
this  Press  Club  and  by  all  others  who  believe 
in  freedom  of  inquiry  and  expression,  in  the 
public's  right  to  the  truth. 

Both  are  blunt  declarations  by  appointees 
of  the  White  House,  assigned  to  communica- 
tions. One  is  the  unvarnished  announcement 
of  Thomas  Curtis  and  Henry  Loomls  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  that 
they  are  taking  over  the  programming  of  the 
nation's  non-profit  network  of  230  public 
broadcasting  stations.  Including  Channel  28 
here. 

Particular  targets  of  these  Presidential 
hatchet  men  are  two  programs  of  news  re- 
porting and  Interpretation,  William  Buckley's 
"Firing  Line"  and  the  panel  show  of  Wash- 
ington correspondents  called  "Washington 
Week  In  Review". 

Both  of  these  public  network  programs 
have  gained  wide  audiences  because  they  are 
Independent  and  expert.  By  the  same  token. 
at  ttnaes  they  no  doubt  have  Infuriated  those 
in  the  White  House  who  do  not  believe  in 
uncontrolled  media  and  fiercely  defend  the 
President's  Image  and  nower.  In  President 
Truman's  words,  they  can't  stand  the  heat. 
They  are  not  used  to  the  political  kitchen. 

Leaders  of  these  230  public  broadcasting 
stdtloxis  are  vigorously  resisting  this  at- 
tempted takeover,  but  It  will  be  a  losing 
battle  unless  the  American  public  reacts 
strongly  and  now.  There  will  have  to  be  a 
tremendous  upsurge  of  public  and  Congres- 
sional protest  to  prevent  It.  I  recommend 
that  the  Press  Club  Join  this  chorus  of  op- 
position Immediately. 

It  Is  Inconsistent  with  democracy  that 
young  zealots  of  the  executive  branch  of 
our  government  should  be  permitted  to  tell 
200  million  Americans  what  news  and  dis- 
cussion programs  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
hear  and  witness  over  their  own  public  TV 
stations. 

The  other  current  move  against  the  free- 
dom of  broadcasting  came  with  equally 
harsh  candor  directly  from  Clay  T.  White- 
head, director  of  the  White  House  OfHce  of 
Telecommunications  Policy,  last  Decem- 
ber 18. 

He  proposed  that  individual  stations  be 
made  specl^cally  responsible  for  the  content 
of  the  ne'i^work  newscasts  they  carry,  when 
they  appeir  before  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Coiqanlsslon  petitioning  for  renewal  of 
their  Ucez^ses.  I  quote  Mr.  Whitehead: 

"Station  managers  and  network  officials 
who  fall  to  act  to  correct  Imbalance  or  con- 
sistent bias  m  the  network,  or  who  acquiesce 
by  silence,  can  only  be  considered  willing 
participants,  to  be  held  fully  accountable  at 
license-renewal  time." 

There  It  Is.  Right  on  the  line.  Conform  to 
the  administration's  notion  of  balance  In 
reporting  or  you  have  had  It.  Please  the 
President  and  his  censors  or  you  lose  your 
license  to  broadcast. 

Nothing  coiild  be  plainer.  Nor  could  there 
be  a  louder  call  to  arms  by  all  those  who 
believe  that  freedom  of  Inquiry  and  of  ex- 
pression are  the  root  of  American  liberty. 

Whitehead's  bid  for  power  must  come  be- 
fore the  Congress,  fortunately.  It  is  to  be 
couched  in  the  seductive  language  of  an 
administration  bill.  But  this  is  not  a  measure 
for  partisan  consideration.  It  Is  a  challenge 
to  the  survival  of  a  republic  built  upon  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  on  the  public's  right  to  know 
the  truth  about  their  government. 

Which  side  shall  the  Press  Club  be  on?  I 
think  there  Is  only  one  answer  to  that 
question. 
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The  bridle  of  thought  control  has  been 
forged  In  the  smithy  of  the  White  Houm 
basement. 

We  will  not  wear  it. 


MANDATORY  SENTENCING  BILL  TO 
STOP  CRIMINAL  USE  OF  GUNS 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  576,  a  bill 
to  reqiiire  mandatory  consecutive  sen- 
tences for  criminals  who  use  firearms  In 
the  commission  of  a  felony.  This  is  the 
kind  of  legislation  we  need  to  protect 
the  rights  of  law-abiding  citizens  and  to 
crack  down  on  the  criminal  uses  of  fire- 
arms. 

The  premise  of  this  legislation  is  quite 
simple.  Carrj^g  of  a  gun  during  com- 
mission of  a  crime  would  automatically 
require  an  additional  separate  sentence. 
No  prison  term  imposed  under  this  pro- 
vision may  be  suspended.  Probation  may 
not  be  granted.  No  discretion  is  left  to 
the  courts. 

I  believe  that  if  this  bill  becomes  law, 
we  will  see  a  significant  decline  in  the 
use  of  guns  in  the  commission  of  crimes. 
I  am  strongly  opposed  to  licensing  and 
registration  legislation  which  unfairly 
restricts  legitimate  uses  of  guns  by  law- 
abiding  citizens  and  sportsmen.  How- 
ever, I  believe  mandatory  sentencing  leg- 
islation like  S.  576  can  get  to  the  root 
of  the  crime  problem  by  cracking  do^Ti 
hard  on  criminsJs  using  guns  to  commit 
thetr  crimes.  This  is  the  direction  we 
should  take  to  stop  criminal  use  of  fire- 
arms. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  text 
of  S.  576,  introduced  January  26  by  the 
Scioator  from  Colorade  (Mr.  Dominck), 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  676 

Be  it  enacted  by  .the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 924(c)  of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
(Public  Law  90-618;  18  U.S.C.  924(c))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)   Whoever — 

"(1)  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court 
of  the  TTnited  States;  or 

"(2)  carries  a  firearm  during  the  commis- 
sion of  any  felony  for  which  he  may  be 
prosecuted  In  a  court  of  the  United  States. 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  pro- 
vided for  the  commission  of  such  felony,  be 
sentenced  for  the  additional  offense  defined 
In  this  subsection  to  a  term  of  Imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more 
than  ten  years.  In  the  case  of  his  second 
or  subsequent  conviction  under  this  sub- 
section, such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to 
a  term  of  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

"The  execution  or  imposition  of  any  term 
of  imprlsoimient  imposed  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  not  be  suspended,  and  probation 
may  not  be  granted.  Any  term  or  imprison- 
ment  imposed   under  this  subsection  may 
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not  be  imposed  to  run  concurrently  with 
any  term  or  imprisonment  imposed  for  the 
commission  of  such  felony." 


OUT-OF-STATE.  ABORTIONS 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  iCARTU^mi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVB8 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  abortion  of 
January  22,  1973,  the  Nation  has  been 
shocked  into  the  realization  of  what  has 
been  happening  across  our  land  the  past 
few  years. 

I  have  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  House  Joint  Resolution 
261,  which  would  guarantee  the  right  to 
life  to  the  imbom,  the  ill,  the  aged,  and 
the  incapacitated. 

Proponents  of  abortion  are  fond  of 
citing  so-called  back  alley  abortions 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  legalized 
abortion.  They  contend  that  when 
abortion  is  legalized  it  can  be  han- 
dled in  a  strictly  professional  and  ethical 
manner. 

The  facts  contradict  this  argument 
sharply.  The  Arizona  Republic  carried  a 
most  informative  editorial  regarding  this 
very  question  in  its  August  6,  1972,  issue. 
The  editorial  raises  some  very  serious 
questions  about  what  happened  in  States 
where  abortion  has  been  legalized.  I  think 
all  of  us  should  be  aware  of  the  facts. 
FoUowing  is  the  editorial  from 
August  6: 

Out-of-State  Abortions 
Local  abortion  referral  from  Arizona  to 
CalUomla  has  become  big  business  for  many 
so-called  counseling  services.  Planned  Parent- 
hood of  Phoenix  and  Tucson,  Tellus,  I»rob- 
lem  Pregnancy  Information  Service,  and 
other  agencies  are  sending  hundreds  of  wom- 
en to  California  each  month  for  abortions, 
referring  them  either  directly  or  indirectly 
to  doctors  or  hospitals  In  that  state. 

In  return,  the  Arizona  agencies  allegedly 
receive  kickbacks  of  between  $30  and  $60 
per  patient  for  their  referrals. 

Los  Angeles'  Avalon  Memorial  Hospital  Is 
one  to  which  many  Arizona  women  are  re- 
ferred. Doctors  at  the  22-bed  facility  perform 
about  10  per  cent  of  all  abortions  In  Califor- 
nia, or  more  than  1,000  abortions  a  month. 
But  Avalon  has  recently  come  under  fire 
from  the  Los  Angeles  County  Health  Depart- 
ment, which  has  charged  that  it  Is  exces- 
sively overcrowded,  unsanitary,  and  that  its 
doctors  have  performed  operations  Illegally 
on  minors. 

Marvin  Brandon,  the  health  department's 
supervising  hospital  inspector,  recently  had 
to  seek  a  permanent  superior  court  Injunc- 
tion to  permit  Inspections  of  the  faculty  be- 
cause Avalon  officials  threw  his  Inspectors 
out  of  the  hospital  last  February.  But  before 
they  left,  Brandon  told  reporters,  his  team 
had  uncovered  at  least  34  vloUtlons  of  hos- 
pital licensing  laws  resulting  from  the  small 
faculty's  bustling  abortion  business. 

Proponents  of  liberalized  abortion  laws 
in  Arizona  could  conceivably  argue  that  only 
Arlaona's  reluctance  to  follow  California's 
enlightened  lead  has  resulted  in  the  need 
to  refer  women  to  out-of-state  abortion 
nulla  like  Avalon.  But  the  evidence  shows 
that  such  mills  come  into  being  wherever 
abortion  laws  are  relaxed.  Indeed,  the  New 
York  state  legislature  recently  repealed  its 
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own  liberal  abortion  statute  (a  repeal  later 
vetoed  by  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller)  because 
of  this  and  other  terrifying  results  of  such 
laws. 

This  happens  because  some  doctors  are 
tempted  to  allow  the  lucrative  abortion  trade 
to  become  a  racket  that  makes  them  wealthy. 
Dr.  Edward  Allred,  resident  surgeon  at  Avalon 
Hospital,  recently  told  newsmen  that  he  per- 
forms about  50  per  cent  of  that  hospital's 
abortions  (about  500  a  month).  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  he  made  $270,000  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1971  from  these  operations. 

Dr.  Allred  is  currently  Involved  In  litiga- 
tion in  which  he  and  his  hospital  have  been 
charged  with  questionable  professional  prac- 
tices. He  has  declared  under  oath  in  deposi- 
tions filed  last  March  with  Orange  County 
Superior  Court  Judge  J.  E.  T.  Rutter  that  he 
paid  $7,500  In  kickbacks  to  Planned  Parent- 
hood of  Phoenix  and  Tucson  for  their  refer- 
rals from  October  1970  to  October  1971,  and 
more  than  $45395  to  Problem  Pregnancy 
Information  Service  affiliates  from  November 
1970  to  August  1971.  (Joe  Davis,  executive  di- 
rector of  Phoenix  Planned  Parenthood, 
denied  any  kickbacks  had  been  made  to  his 
organization.) 

If  Arizona  agencies  have  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly referred  women  to  Avalon  and  other 
hospitals  guilty  of  overcrowding  and  unsani- 
tary conditions,  they  are  guUty  of  the  worst 
form  of  negligence.  Hopefully  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  true  relationship  between 
these  local  agencies  and  doctors  Involved  In 
the  mercenary  out-of-state  abortion  busi- 
ness will  result  In  some  type  of  local  action 
to  protect  Arizona  citizens. 


VOTE     OP     APPRECIATION     TO 
MR.  EDWARD  D.  FITZGERALD 


HON.  JOa  T.  BROYHILL 

OP   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Edward  D.  Fitzgerald  of 
Arlington,  Va.,  retired  last  June  from  his 
position  £is  Chief  of  the  Production  divi- 
sion of  the  Publications  and  Document 
Office  of  the  General  Secretariat,  Orga- 
nization of  American  States. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  served  the  OAS 
for  49  years  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment, and  the  Permanent  Council  of  the 
Organization  paid  tribute  to  his  many 
years  of  devoted  duty  in  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing appreciation  to  him.  As  I  be- 
lieve this  tribute  will  be  of  interest  not 
only  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  friends  but  to  all 
who  would  be  interested  to  know  of  the 
loyal  service  of  this  fine  man  to  the  inter- 
American  system,  I  insert  the  text  of  the 
resolution  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
Vote  or  Appbeciation  to  Mr.  Edward  D. 
FrrzcEKAU) 

Whereas,  As  this  Council  has  been  in- 
formed by  the  Secretary  General.  Mr.  Edward 
D.  Fitzgerald,  Chief  of  the  Production  Divi- 
sion of  the  Publications  and  Documents  of- 
fice of  the  General  Secretariat,  will  soon  re- 
tire, and  he  Is  an  employee  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  efficiency,  competence, 
integrity,  and  dedication,  and  especially  by 
the  exceptional  fact  that  he  has  served  the 
inter-American  system  for  almost  fifty  years, 
which  period  covers  most  of  the  course  of  the 
evolution  of  the  inter-American  movement  of 
today;  and 

In  the  performance  of  his  duties  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald has  been  responsible  for  the  printing 
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of  the  documents  of  the  deliberative  organs 
of  the  Organization  and  of  Its  General  Sec- 
retariat, many  of  which  are  of  singular  Im- 
portance to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system. 

The  Permanent  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  resolves : 

1.  To  express  its  appreciation  to  Mr.  Ed- 
ward D.  Fitzgerald  for  his  exemplary  and 
valuable  work,  done  during  many  years  of 
service  to  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system. 

2.  To  request  the  Secretary"  General  to 
transmit  the  text  of  this  resolution  to  Mr. 
Fitzgerald. 


THE  POSTMASTER  OF  EHRENBERG 

HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  excel- 
lent article  written  by  Mr.  Norman  J. 
Pope,  Postmaster,  New  Almaden,  Cahf. 
has  recently  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

In  his  article,  Mr.  Pope  contrasts  our 
highly  complex  and  regulated  postal  de- 
Uvery  system  with  the  highly  unorthodox 
practices  of  a  small  town  Arizona  po.'^t- 
master  in  the  late  1880's. 

Though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  postal 
service  without  long  lines,  computers, 
and  the  zip  code,  I  respectfully  submit 
this  article  for  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Postmaster  of  Ehrenberg 
(By  Norman  J.  Pope ) 

Ehrenberg.  Arizona,  now  a  ghost  town, 
prospered  In  the  1880's  as  a  shipping  termi- 
nal on  the  lower  Colorado  River.  About  125 
miles  north  of  Yuma,  it  received  the  steam- 
boat freight  for  the  scattered  mining  areas 
in    western   Arizona. 

Into  this  frontier  town  arrived  a  hardrock 
miner  named  Jesus  ("Hay-soos")  Daniel, 
whose  vocation — and  avocation — was  search- 
ing for  gold.  A  big  brusque  man,  Daniel  was 
known  to  be  a  hardheaded  individual.  He 
believed  a  reasonable  compromise  was  to 
state  bluntly. 

"We'll  do  it  my  way." 

In  1883,  Daniel  was  in  the  Plomosa  moun- 
tains searching  In  vain  for  the  elusive  yellow 
metal.  A  roaming  miner  rode  Into  his  camp 
one  day.  and  as  distgna-ettritai^.  Daniel  in- 
vited him  to  st^p*tfown  and  have  some  grub. 

The  garriJkJtls  guest  spUled  over  with  news 
When^e^olunteered  that  Postmaster  James 
Burns  of  Ehrenberg  had  died,  Daniel  decided 
to  break  camp  and  head  straightaway  for 
Ehrenberg. 

Burns,  appointed  postmaster  by  President 
Chester  A.  Arthur  on  March  20,  1883.  served 
less  than  a  year. 

"I'm  agoin'  to  git  that  there  Job."  Daniel 
promised  himself,  "no  one  deserves  it  moren 
me.  I  voted  fer  the  Gentleman  Boss'  four 
times  in  1880  and  1  worked  hard  to  git  him 
elected.  Hadda  beat  up  half  a  dozen  of  them 
barflies  in  the  saloon  at  Port  Caspar  fore 
I  convinced  'em  they  should  vote  fer  ole 
Chester." 

Returned  to  Ehrenberg,  Daniel  did  the 
necessary  politicking  and  soon  found  him- 
self Installed  as  postmaster. 

And  so,  on  May  9,  1884  begins  our  story 
of  Mr.  Daniels  career  In  the  Postal  Service. 
a  memorable  postmasteb 

Let  Is  be  stated  unequivocally  that  Mr. 
Jesus  ("Hay-soos")  Daniel  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  moet  astonishing  poetmaster 
ever  known  to  the  Postal  Service. 
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'  'bob  of  tbouaanda  of  postmasters  bave 

pai  Bed  this  way  since  Daniel's  term  In  office. 

one  of  tbe   multitude   comes   close   to 

chAuenglng  bis  unique  status. 

I  ow.  It  is  true  there  are  some  snide  souls 

tbe  Service  who  would  Infer  Mr.  Daniel 

had  some  close  competition.  But  let  us 

these  canards  and  get  on  with  our 
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lleoearch  discloses  that  Mr.  Daniel's  term 
of  >fflce  extended  from  1884  to  1894,  but  bis 
tern  as  postmaster  should  have  ended  In 
181 1.  He  continued  on  In  bis  Job  for  an  extra 
tbi  Be  years  by  employing  a  simple  expedient. 
'  liomas  Hamilton  was  appointed  post- 
m^ter  of  Ebrenberg  on  November  6,  1891, 
President  Benjamin  Harrison.  But,  un- 
foiftunately  for  Mr.  Hamilton,  Postmaster 
not  ready  to  relinquish  bis  Job. 
Rowing  that  Hamilton's  commission  from 
ilngton,  D.C.,  wo\ild  be  sent  to  Hamll- 
tod  via  registered  mall  through  his  office, 
Dailel  kept  watch  for  It.  When  a  fat  reg- 
istered letter  arrived  In  the  mall  for  Mr. 
Mr.  Daniel  simply  did  not  deliver 
He  "lost"  It  behind  a  large  wooden  box 
undelivered  letters  and  there  It  reposed 
\m  111  1894  when  Postal  Inspector  Waterbiiry 
anfved  from  Denver. 

OTJT  or  SIGHT — OUT  OF  KIND 

1  rot  much  attention  bad  been  paid  to  the 
Eb  «nberg  postofflce  by  the  postal  officials 
Denver.  It  was  a  case  of  "out  of  sight, 
of  mind."  Mr.  Daniel  had  not  bothered 
home  office  and  the  home  office  reclpro- 
by  not  bothering  him.  In  fact,  some 
arose  amongst  the  postal  of- 
In  Denver.  Doubt  was  expressed  that 
Kietofflce  existed  at  Ehrenberg.  To  settle 
question,  Mr.  Waterbxiry  was  dls- 
palched  forthwith. 

i  irrlvlng,  Mr.  Waterbury  did  Indeed  find 
]  ostofflce.  Locked.  The  front  door  bore  a 
alg  1  stating  the  hours  the  post  office  was 
opi  >n  for  business.  This  was  required  by 
po  tal  regulations.  Mr.  IXmlel  circumvented 
tb<  Intent  of  this  regulation,  which  woiUd 
ha  re  tied  him  down  to  definite  hours,  by 
stiftlng  on  the  door  sign, — 

'"nus  office  Is  open  when 
It  Is  open  and  cloeed  when 
It  Is  closed." 

AM  INSPXCTOB'S  NIQHTICAXX 

]  fr.  Waterbury  peeked  through  the  win- 
do  n.  What  be  saw  would  bring  tears  to  the 
ey<  s  of  any  Postal  Inspector  of  any  era. 

i  large  wooden  box  spilled  over  with 
let  :ers.  On  the  floor,  two  unopened  bulging 
8a(  ka  of  maU  slumped  against  the  box  ot 
let  ^ers.  The  poet  office  safe  hung  open. 
]  Ir.  Waterbury  hunted  around  town  for 
postmaster.  Townfolk  told  him  Mr.  Dan- 
had  taken  to  the  bills  to  work  bis  claim. 
'  Poet  office  ain't  open  on  weekdays,"  they 
him.  "Danl  usually  gits  In  from  bis 
on  Sataday.  Opens  fer  a  while  In  the 
,  eSen  be  ain't  too  t'ard.  Opens  on 
too,  effen  he  ain't  too  drunk." 
]  "ortunately  for  Mr.  Waterbury,  Mr.  Daniel 
show  up  on  the  following  Saturday, 
his  Investigation  of  the  office.  Mr. 
Witerbury  asked  to  count  the  cash  on  hand. 
Alnt  none,"  Mr.  Daniel  said. 

the  request  to  see  and  count  the 
stock,  be  was  informed.  "Stamps  run 
m  1886." 
I  LSked  bow  he  could  ran  a  post  office  with- 
stamps,  Mr.  Daniel  explained,  "Found 
I  didn't  need  'em.  Just  sent  the  mall 
to  Yuma  without  stamps.  Marked  the 
Collect  on  the  other  end.'  Worked 
Less  trouble,  too." 
Why  didn't  you  order  more  stamps  when 
ran  out  In  1886?"  Mr.  Waterbury  asked. 
'  Dammit  to  bell."  Mr.  Daniel  exploded. 
ask  me  whyn't  I  order  more  stamps? 
Lelnme  tell  you  this,  mister,  it's  impossible. 
W(  uld  take  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  to  flgger 
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out  how  to  do  it.  When  I  run  outta  stamps, 
I  tried  to  order  more  from  Denver,  Sent  'em 
a  postcard  and  told  'em.  'Send  more  stamps.' 

TOO    MANY    FORMS 

"They  tole  me  I  hadda  order  stamps  on 
the  right  forms.  I  tried  again  and  told  'em 
I  dldnt  liave  no  forms.  Then  they  tole  me  I 
could  order  the  right  forms  on  another 
special  form  which  I  didn't  have,  neither. 
They  tole  me  I  hadda  order  small  amounts 
of  stamps  from  Yuma.  But  If  I  wanted  mld- 
dlln'  amounts,  I  should  order  from  Denver. 
And  If  I  wanted  a  big  passel  of  the  dum 
things,  I  should  order  from  Washington. 
Damn  If  I  dldnt  have  to  use  a  different  form 
on  a  different  day  In  a  different  month  for 
the  different  amounts  I  wanted. 

"Then  I  tried  to  order  envelopes  from 
Denver.  Sent  'em  another  postcard  tellln' 
'em  I  wanted  'large  and  small  envelopes.' 
But  I  got  thls'n  right  back  tellln'  me  they 
didn't  know  what  I  wanted.  Did  I  want  6 
and  %'B  or  Number  lO's?  What  the  hell  did 
they  mean,  Waterbury?" 

Mr.  Waterbury  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion. He  felt  a  surge  of  sympathy  for  Mr. 
Daniel,  but  he  plunged  onward. 

No  quarterly  reports  had  been  received 
from  Ehrenberg  In  over  three  years.  Why 
not.  Mr.  Waterbury  asked. 

"Easy  qqestlon,"  Mr.  Daniel  retorted, 
"dldnt  sell  no  stamps.  Didn't  rent  no  boxes. 
All  the  keys  are  lost.  Dldnt  take  In  no 
money.  Weren't  nothln'  to  report." 

Asked  about  the  large  wooden  box  of  un- 
delivered letters,  Daniel  explained  this  was 
the  easiest  method  of  distribution.  When 
he  first  began  as  postmaster,  he  stacked  the 
mall  alpbatsetically  on  his  counter.  Invari- 
ably his  customers  mixed  it  up.  This  made 
him  mad.  so  be  dumped  all  the  Incoming 
mall  in  the  wooden  box.  Now,  when  anyone 
called  for  his  mail,  he  was  told  to  look 
through  the  box. 

TTNOPXNXD    MAU. 

Next,  B4r.  Waterbury  showed  Mr.  Daniel 
flfty-slx  pieces  of  official  government  mall, 
all  addressed  to  the  postmaster,  and  all  un- 
opened. Some  of  them  had  been  mailed  three 
years  before.  How  come,  Mr.  Waterbury 
wanted  to  know. 

"Course  I  don't  open  that  there  mall,"  Mr. 
Daniel  told  him,  "the  only  one  I  open  got  my 
paycheck  In  It.  I  kin  tOlus  tell  that'n.  I  usta 
open  them  but  the  last  one  I  opened  had 
nineteen  pages  of  Instructions  tellln'  me  how 
to  sort  and  stack  mall  on  a  rlverboat  going 
down  the  Mississippi.  Why,  the  first  sentence 
was  one  page  long,  ni  bet  the  varmint  that 
wrote  it  dont  know  what  he  said.  Read  that 
there  mall?  I  should  say  not.  Think  I'm 
crazy?" 

Visibly  shaken,  Mr.  Waterbury  went  on  to 
the  next  Item  on  bis  list  of  irregularities. 

"Mr.  Daniel,  you  have  two  full  sacks  of 
mall  you  haven't  yet  opened.  This  mall  comes 
from  Yuma  by  horseback  and  Is  many 
months  old  according  to  the  postmarks.  Why 
haven't  you  attempted  to  distribute  and  de- 
liver this  mall?" 

"Oood  Oawdamlghty,  feller,  you  want  I 
shoulda  opened  them  there  sacks?  Can't  you 
see  the  box  of  mall  I  got  awready  is  full  up? 
Want  I  should  spill  it  all  over  the  floor?" 

"All  right,  let's  get  on  with  It,"  Mr.  Water- 
bury sighed,  "now  here  are  seven  registered 
letters  I  found  behind  your  big  box  of  mall. 
Tell  me  why  they  were  there." 

"Not  'sposed  to  mix  up  registers  with  or- 
dinary mall,"  Mr.  Daniel  answered  trium- 
phantly. 

"Well;  tell  me  about  this  one.  You  received 
It  three  years  ago  and  it  is  addressed  to 
Thomas  Hamilton,  your  legitimate  successor. 
It's  from  Washington,  D.C.  and  It  probably 
contains  his  commission  from  President  Har- 
rison. Why  vrasn't  this  letter  delivered  to 
Mr.  Hamilton  three  years  ago?" 

"Spector.  you  know  damn  well  the  answer 
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to  that'n,"  Mr.  Daniel  repUed.  "P  Tda  gave 
that  there  letter  to  HamUt<»  In  1891,  you 
know  he  woulda  taken  right  over  as  post- 
master. He  woulda  bad  the  papers  he  needed 
right  In  that  there  register,  wouldnt  he? 
I  wouldnta  been  postmaster  no  more 
would  I?" 

WHICH   WAT    IS   BSTTZR? 

"No,  you  wouldnt,"  Mr.  Waterbury  sat 
gazing  out  the  window.  The  thought  went 
throiigh  his  mind.  He's  nearly  got  me  con- 
vinced his  way  was  better. 

"And  see  here,  Mr.  Waterbury,"  Mr.  Dan- 
lei  said,  "effen  you  ain't  satisfied  with  the 
way  I  t>een  runnln'  this  poet  office,  you  can 
git  some'un  else.  I  don't  take  kindly  to  this 
here  criticism  of  how  I  been  doln'  things, 
I'm  gettln'  s  hankerln'  to  moeey  along.  I'm 
gettln'  tired  of  Arizona.  Im  gettln'  tired  of 
beln'  postmaster.  And  I'm  already  tired  of 
you.  Q'bye." 

This  ends  the  story  of  the  postmaster  of 
Ehrenberg.  Mr.  Waterbury  personally  dellv- 
ered  the  mall  contained  In  the  wooden  box. 
He  searched  for  and  found  Thomas  Hamil- 
ton and  delivered  President  Harrison's  com- 
mission to  blm,  and  three  years  late,  swore 
him  In  as  postmaster  of  Ehrenberg  on  May  17. 
1894. 
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THE  HONORABLE  GEORGE  COLLINS 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OF   NEW   JXaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
times  that  often  seem  beset  with  tragedy, 
the  untimely  death  of  the  Honorable 
George  Collins,  of  Illinois,  is  particularly 
saddening. 

In  just  2  short  years  as  our  colleague  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Col- 
lins distinguished  himself  as  a  very  capa- 
ble legislator  and  representative  of  his 
constituents. 

His  dedication  to  his  district  and  his 
country  is  clearly  illustrated  by  his  re- 
maining on  Capitol  Hill  long  after  the 
close  of  the  last  Congress.  There  were 
many  Congressmen  who  had  returned 
home  much  earlier  for  a  long  vacation, 
but  Mr.  Collins  remained  hard  at  work 
behind  his  desk  in  the  Longworth  House 
Office  Building:. 

Indeed,  the  circumstances  surrounding 
his  passing  are  illustrative  of  the  kind  of 
man  George  Collins  was.  When  the  plane 
he  was  on  crashed,  Mr.  Collins  was  re- 
turning home  to  his  district  to  be  present 
at  a  Christmas  party  for  needy  children 
which  he  had  arranged.  He  had  caught 
an  early  plane  out  of  Washington,  so  that 
he  could  personally  take  a  hand  in  select- 
ing the  presents. 

"ITiese  circumstances  provide  for  us  a 
concise  biography  of  this  fine  man :  Gen- 
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erous,  dedicated,  deeply  concerned,  loyal 
to  his  constituents,  and  more. 

We  will  miss  the  kind,  ever-smiling 
man  from  Chicago.  I  offer  my  deepest 
and  most  heartfelt  sympathies  to  his 
courageous  wife  and  son. 


COUNCIL  ON  ENERGY  POLICY 


HON.  DONALD  G.  BROTZMAN 

or  COLORADO 
EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
country  is  currently  in  the  midst  of  an 
energy  crisis  the  like  of  which  it  has 
never  seen  before.  America  has  never  be- 
fore had  to  curtail  sales  and  service  of 
energy  to  its  citizens,  and  yet  that  is 
what  we  are  faced  with  today. 

The  Midwest  has  suffered  a  winter 
much  more  severe  than  most  and  this 
in  turn  has  served  to  aggravate  the  en- 
ergy crisis  even  more,  as  people  turn  up 
their  thermostats  and  spend  less  time 
away  from  home.  Schools  have  even  had 
to  be  closed  because  the  primary  source 
of  their  energy,  the  power  companies, 
are  forced  to  cut  back  to  service  more  es- 
sential customers.  The  schools'  second- 
ary source,  fuel  oil,  is  also  in  short  sup- 
ply. 

How  can  we  best  deal  with  this  sit- 
uation? How  did  it  develop?  What  will 
the  energy  supply  look  like  in  10  or  20 
years?  These  are  all  questions  which 
must  be  answered  soon  if  we  are  to  avoid 
a  recurrence  of  this  situation  for  winters 
yet  to  come. 

As  a  member  of  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Energy  and  Resources  and 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Communications  and  Power  in  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  firsthand  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  operated  in  its  approach  to 
guaranteeing  the  American  people  an 
adequate  supply  of  energy.  I  must  say 
that  I  was  most  struck  by  the  disorga- 
nization, the  diffusion,  and  the  disorien- 
tation of  our  national  effort  in  this  field. 
In  the  executive  branch  there  are  more 
than  60  separate  agencies  concerned 
with  some  aspect  of  the  energy  problem. 
In  the  legislative  branch  more  than  a 
dozen  committees  have  claimed  juris- 
diction. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  reintroducing 
legislation  that  I  sponsored  in  the  last 
Congress  to  create  a  Council  on  Energy 
Policy  to  formulate  answers  to  the  criti- 
cal questions  concerning  the  supply  of 
American  energy  resources  and  to  pro- 
vide the  Nation  with  a  unified,  compre- 
hensive policy  for  the  best  solution  of 
this  problem.  It  would  be  a  policy  that 
would  give  an  overview  of  the  energy 
situation  In  the  United  States,  what  it 
can  be  expected  to  be  in  the  near  and 
distant  future,  and  how  best  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  country  and  deal 
with  this  situation. 

Briefly,  the  Coimcil  would  be  composed 
of  a  group  of  three  experts  in  the  energy 
field  directed  to  be  chief  adviser  to  the 
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Congress  and  the  President  on  all  mat- 
ters dealing  with  energy  production, 
transportation,  importation,  and  con- 
sumption. It  would  be  directed  to  form- 
ulate a  national  policy  with  regard  to 
all  these  matters.  Its  members  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  coimcil  would  not  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  any  of  the  other  exist- 
ing agencies.  What  it  would  do,  however, 
is  to  gather  all  the  requisite  information 
in  one  place  and  suggest  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  the  best  way  to  go 
about  solving  the  problem  at  hand.  It 
would  formulate,  in  effect,  the  general 
guidelines  under  which  the  existing 
agencies  would  be  better  able  to  carry 
out  their  tasks. 

Finally,  the  Council  would  be  respon- 
sible for  transmitting  a  message  to  Con- 
gress at  the  beginning  of  each  new  fiscal 
year  outlining  the  legislation  it  will  pro- 
pose, the  energy  fuel  supply  domestically 
and  abroad,  the  availabihty  of  the  sup- 
ply to  U.S.  consumers,  and  projections 
for  future  demand  and  how  best  to 
meet  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  it  is  long 
past  due  for  the  American  Government 
to  begin  thinking  in  terms  of  long-range 
goals  and  policy  matters  with  respect  to 
our  critical  resources.  Not  only  energy, 
but  all  our  natural  resources  have  come 
to  be  threatened  by  man's  constant  de- 
sire for  new  goods  and  services.  Hope- 
fully, this  legislation,  if  enacted,  wiU  re- 
verse the  trend  of  waiting  until  it  is  too 
late.  Hopefully,  the  biU  I  am  introducing 
today  will  take  the  first  step  toward 
guaranteeing  the  American  people  the 
energy  they  will  need  in  the  next  50  years 
to  continue  to  build  a  prosperous  and 
successful  society. 

We  need  this  energy  policy  now. 
Schools  are  indeed  being  closed.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  proposal  as  swiftly  as  possible 
and  to  report  a  viable  and  effective  piece 
of  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  Its  consideration. 


CONGRESSMAN  DANIELS  HAILS 
MONTE  IRVIN'S  SELECTION  TO 
THE  BASEBALL  HALL  OF  FAME 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NSW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently,  the  Baseball  Writers 
Association  of  America  voted  Monte 
Irvin,  a  son  of  New  Jersey,  into  the  Hall 
of  Fame  at  Cooperstown,  N.Y.  All  of  us 
in  Jersey  City  have  a  special  affection  for 
Monte  Irvin  because  before  he  became  a 
regular  at  the  Polo  Grounds,  he  starred 
with  the  Jersey  City  Giants  of  the  old 
International  League  at  Roosevelt  Sta- 
dium in  Jersey  City. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Monte  Irvin  came  to  the 
major  leagues  at  the  advanced  age — for 
a  ballplfiiyer  and  not  a  Congressman — 
of  30.  This  was  because  Mr.  Irvin  is  a 
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black  American  and  blacks  were  not 
l}ermltted  to  play  in  organized  baseball 
until  the  late  and  great  Jackie  Robinson 
broke  the  color  barrier  in  1946  with  the 
Montreal  Royals,  and  yesu-s  later  be- 
came the  flrst  representative  of  his  race 
to  play  in  the  majors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  great  occasion  I 
salute  Monte  Irvin,  one  of  New  Jersey's 
greatest  all-time  athletes  on  his  selec- 
tion to  the  Hall  of  Fame.  The  people  of 
the  14th  District  join  with  me  in  honor- 
ing a  fine  gentleman  and  gifted  athlete. 


LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

OF    ARKANSAS 

IN  TECE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\^S 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  burdened  with  great  grief  that  the 
flag  of  our  Nation  again  flies  at  half- 
mast  on  the  loss  of  one  of  America's  out- 
standing leaders — Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son. As  I  join  with  citizens  from  coast  to 
coast  in  rejoicing  that  a  peace  agreement 
has  been  signed  to  end  hostilities  in  Viet- 
nam and  our  prisoners  of  war  are  head- 
ing homeward,  I  am  saddened  that  our 
former  Chief  Executive  who  had  so  sin- 
cerely endeavored  for  peace  could  not  be 
with  us  to  see  the  culmination  of  this 
goal. 

If  Mr.  Johnson-eould  not  be  among  us 
to  rejoice  this  long-sought  peace,  it  is 
heartening  to  me  to  realize  that  he  has 
left  the  United  States  and  the  world  with 
a  legacy  of  accomplishment  in  establish- 
ing the  principle  of  equality  of  mankind 
and  equal  opportunity  for  all.  From  his 
early  days  in  the  U.S.  Congress,  Lyndon 
Johnson  fought  with  complete  dedication 
and  determination  to  remove  social  and 
economic  barriers  to  make  way  for  an 
open  chance  at  a  better  way  of  life  for 
all  citizens. 

Those  who  never  met  with  Mr.  John- 
son and  were  not  deeply  touched  with  his 
personal  charm  wUl  still  profit  from  his 
landmark  programs  to  move  America  to- 
ward a  tnily  Great  Society.  I  am  among 
the  fortunate  many  who  have  lasting 
impressions  of  personal  experience  with 
L.  B.  J. 

I  recall  my  first  trip  to  the  White 
House  to  see  the  President.  I  had  received 
an  appointment  to  talk  with  him  about 
impoundment  of  highway  funds  and  to 
tell  him  of  adverse  effects  involving  det- 
erioration of  roadbeds  in  the  state  of 
Arkansas. 

Being  the  first  Republican  since  Re- 
construction from  Arkansas  ever  to  make 
that  trip  down  to  the  White  House.  I  had 
apprehensive  feelings  about  the  reception 
I  would  receive.  It  was  then  that  I  learned 
of  the  President's  real  political  and  gov- 
ernmental understanding.  I  immediately 
felt  the  warmth  of  his  personality  and 
deep  concern  for  problems  we  discussed. 
Incidentally,  probably  not  because  of  my 
visit,  substantial  funds  which  had  been 
impounded  were  restored  within  the  week 
for  continuation  of  the  interstate  system. 

I  am  confident  that,  history,  in  an  ob- 
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Je<tlve  or  analytical  treatment  of  the 
Jo  inson  administration,  will  proclaim 
\L  .  Johnson  as  an  outstanding  President 
wi  h  extraordinary  vision  and  leadership 
ab  lity.  Despite  criticism  of  many  Great 
80  dety  and  war  on  poverty  legislation, 
thiise  programs  were  launched  toward 
CO!  amon  national  goals  £md  constituted  a 
m£  jor  step  in  meeting  our  critical  needs. 
?he  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  set  a 
pn  cedent  which,  for  years  to  come,  will 
CO]  itinue  to  unlock  doors  to  progress  for 
ou '  coimtry's  disadvantaged  and  minor- 
ity groups.  Enactment  of  the  Elementary 
an  1  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
mi  rked  the  first  time  that  Congress  had 
ap  )roved  legislation  which  authorized 
fu]  ids  for  general  use  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  I  have  seen,  during 
mj  tenure  in  Congress,  this  act  enable 
mzjor  achievements  in  strengthening 
education  and  upgrading  instruction 
thjoughout  the  Third  District  and  the 
Sti  .te  of  Arkansas. 

i  Ls  President,  Johnson  expressed  strong 
coi  ivlctlons  on  the  Government's  obliga- 
tlo  1  to  Insure  that  our  older  citizens  are 
ab:  e  to  live  a  full  and  useful  life  in  their 
latjr  years.  In  this  regard,  he  sought 
an  1  received  congressional  passage  of 
Th|e  Older  Americans  Act. 

he  elderly  and  the  disabled  through- 
out the  Nation  are  now  more  adequately 
cajed  for  due  to  the  medicare  program. 
Ths  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
An  endments  of  1965  climaxed  a  20-year 
flg:  it  for  a  Federal  health  Insurance  pro- 
grs  m  for  the  aged. 

)  n  addition  to  contributions  for  social 
pre  grams,  we  must  also  attribute  John- 
sor  "s  leadership  to  enactment  of  eco- 
noiDlc  development,  water  pollution, 
hl{  hway  beautiflcation,  and  veterans' 
leg  slatlon — all  of  which  constitute  a  base 
foi  our  current  legislative  activities. 

]  ly  colleagues  in  Congress  found  that 
Ml,  Johnson  had  an  understanding  and 
ret  eptive  ear,  although  he  did  not  always 
ag]  ee.  He  was,  however,  a  man  with  true 
an  I  deep  concern  over  the  welfare  of  his 
fel  ow  man.  I  consider  It  an  honor  to 
ha 'e  had  the  opportunity  to  come  Into 
Co  igress  during  the  Johnson  years  and 
lea-n  his  great  depth  of  understanding 
anil  dedication  to  make  this  Nation  a 
bel  ter  place  for  us  all. 


BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  FEDERAL 
]  "OOD,  DRUG,  AND  COSMgnC  ACT 
'  rO    INCLUDE    A    DEFINITION    OF 

"OOD  SUPPLEMENTS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CAUrORNIA 

^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1973 

kr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Int  reducing  a  bill  providing  for  the  def- 
inl  A<m  of  food  supplements,  and  speci- 
fic lily  regulations  involving  the  market- 
ing :  of  vitamins  and  minerals.  I  am  con- 
ce:  ned  about  reports  that  the  FDA  will 
re:  ease  regulations  which  would  restrict 
"li   manufactumg    and    marketing    of 

t  unlns  and  food  supplements.  I  strong- 
ly believe  that  It  is  not  within  the  Gov- 
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^rnment's  right  to  limit  the  amount  of 
vitamins  and  food  supplements  that  a 
person  takes.  Every  citizen  should  have 
the  right  to  decide  that  for  himself,  as 
long  as  the  substances  he  requires  are 
not  intrinsically  injurious  to  health. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  think 
that  an  individual  should  be  required  to 
have  a  prescription  in  order  to  take  vita- 
min C?  Is  it  not  his  right  to  take  5  milli- 
grams, or  50  mllligrams,or  500  milligrams 
of  vitamin  C,  as  he  sees  fit  as  long  as  the 
product  itself  is  not  harmful,  and  as 
long  as  the  product  label  accurately  re- 
flects the  contents?  We  should  have  this 
right,  and  the  Government  should  not 
be  allowed  to  infringe  upon  it.  For  this 
reason,  I  am  introducing  this  legislation 
today,  so  that,  first,  food  supplements  are 
properly  defined,  and  second,  so  that  any 
nonharmful  natural  or  synthetic  vitamin, 
or  minerals  can  be  obtained  without 
formal  prescription  or  Government 
limitation. 

H.R.  4568 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 

Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a  definition  of  food 

supplements,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Pood  Supplement 
Amendment  of  1971". 

Szc.  2.  (a)  Paragraph  (f)  of  section  201 
of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  321(f)  is  amended  by  (1)  redesig- 
nating clauses  (l)  and  (2)  as  clauses  "(A)" 
and  "(B)",  respectively,  (2)  Inserting  "(1)" 
Immediately  after  "(f)",  and  (3)  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  term  'food  supplement'  means 
food  for  special  dietary  uses. 

"(3)  The  term  'special  dietary  uses",  as 
applied  to  food  for  man,  means  particular  (as 
distinguished  from  general  uses  of  food,  as 
follows : 

"(A)  Uses  of  supplymg  particular  dietary 
needs  which  exist  by  reason  of  a  physical, 
physiological,  pathological,  or  other  condl- 
tlona.  Including  but  not  limited  to  condi- 
tions of  disease,  convalescence,  pregnancy, 
lactation,  alleglc  hypersensitivity  to  food, 
imderwelght  and  overweight; 

"(B)  Uses  for  supplying  particular  dietary 
needs  which  exist  by  reason  of  age,  including 
but  not  limited  to  the  ages  of  infancy  and 
childhood; 

"(C)  Uses  for  supplementing  or  fortifying 
the  ordinary  or  usual  diet  with  any  vitamin, 
mineral,  or  other  dietary  property. 
Any  such  particular  use  of  a  food  Is  a  spe- 
cial dietary  use,  regardless  of  whether  such 
food  also  purports  to  be  or  is  represented  for 
general  use." 

(b)  Paragraph  (g)  (3)  of  such  section  201 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(other  than 
food)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(other 
than  food  or  food  supplements)". 

Sec.  3.  Title  Vn  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C.  371-377)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"LIMITATION     OP     AITTHORITT 

"Sec.  708.  In  administering  this  Act  the 
Secretary — 

"(1)  shall  not  limit  the  potency,  number, 
combination,  amount,  or  variety  of  any  syn- 
thetic or  naturea  vitamin,  mineral,  substance, 
or  Ingredient  of  any  food  supplement  unless 
such  article  Is  Intrinsically  Injurious  to 
health  In  the  recommended  dosage,  and 

"(2)  shall  not  require  a  warning  label  on 
any  food  supplement  unless  such  article  is 
IntrlnslcaUy  Injurious  to  health  in  the  rec- 
ommended doeage." 
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THE  "OLD  CHINA  HANDS"  OF  THE 
STATE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  event  of 
major  importance  took  place  at  the 
State  Department  January  30.  At  a 
luncheon  sponsored  by  the  American 
Foreign  Service  Association,  members  of 
the  Foreign  Service  paid  tribute  to  their 
colleagues  who  suffered  so  much  abuse 
during  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's  for 
having  the  integrity  to  write  honest  re- 
ports on  what  they  saw  happening  in 
China  during  World  War  n.  In  our  na- 
tional hysteria  over  the  Communist  take- 
over of  China  we  found  scapegoats  in  the 
"China  hands"  of  the  Foreign  Service 
who  consistently  warned  Washington 
from  posts  throughout  China  that  the 
Chiang  Kai-shek  regime  was  losing  to 
the  Commxmists  under  Mao  Tse-tung, 
and  recommended  that — at  the  least— 
the  United  States  should  reexamine  care- 
fully its  continued  commitment  to  the 
dying  Kuomintang.  The  fact  that  this 
tribute  took  place  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment— the  agency  which  drove  the 
"China  hands"  out  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice— is  in  itself  significant.  As  one  old 
China  hand  was  quoted  on  Tuesday  as 
saying: 

I  never  thought  I'd  live  to  see  the  day. 

In  visits  to  foreign  coimtrles  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
I  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  high 
quality  of  so  many  Foreign  Service  oflB- 
cers  serving  at  our  embassies.  Ther 
represent  the  best  qualities  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  feel  an  obligation  to  re- 
port back  to  Washington  the  truth  as 
they  see  it  from  keen  observation  of  the 
situation  at  their  posts.  We  should  ex- 
pect nothing  less  of  them,  arfd  If  they 
were  to  tell  us  only  what  we  want  to  hear 
in  order  to  please  us,  they  would  be  per- 
forming a  disservice  to  our  country.  That 
is  why  I  regard  yesterday's  tribute  to  the 
"China  hands"  as  a  reaflSrmatlon  of  the 
integrity  of  the  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  remarks 
made  at  the  luncheon  by  William  Harrop, 
Barbara  Tuchman,  and  John  S.  Service. 
Mr.  Service,  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
and  most  vllllfled  of  the  "China  hands," 
received  a  standing  ovation  from  the 
hundreds  of  his  former  Foreign  Service 
colleagues  assembled. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Wrt  Policy  mact»h  dq  Not  Libtkn 
(By  Barbara  Tuchman) 

We  have  gathered  to  honor  a  group  of  for- 
eign service  ofDcere — ^represented  in  the  per- 
son of  Jack  Service— whom  history  has  recog- 
nized as  having  been  right;  and  not  only 
history,  but  even,  by  act  If  not  by  acknowl- 
edgment, the  present  Administration.  Can 
there  be  anyone  among  that  group  who  re- 
ported from  China  during  World  War  n  who, 
watching  an  American  president  Journey  In 
person  to  Communist  China  in  1971,  was  not 
conscious  of  an  irony  so  acute  as  to  make 
him  shiver?  Could  anyone  remembering  past 
attitudes,  look  at  that  picture  of  President 
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NUon  and  Chairman  Mao  in  twin  armchairs, 
with  slightly  queasy  smiles  bravely  worn  to 
conceal  their  mutual  discomfort,  and  not  feel 
a  stimned  sense  that  truth  is  Indeed  wlerder 
than  fiction?  When  I  was  young  the  magazine 
Vanity  Fair  used  to  publish  a  series  called 
Impossible  Interviews  by  the  artlst-cartoonlst 
Covarubblas  In  which  he  confronted  Calvin 
CooUdge  with  Greta  Garbo  and  John  D. 
Rockefeller  Sr.  with  Stalin,  but  last  year's 
meeting  in  Peking  outdid  Covarubblas. 

Yet  it  could  have  happened  26  years  earlier, 
sparing  us  and  Asia  immeasiu-able,  and  to 
some  degree  Irreparable,  narm,  if  American 
policy  had  been  guided  by  the  Information 
and  recommendations  of  the  staS  of  the 
Chungking  Embassy,  then  acknowledged  to 
be  the  best  informed  service  group  in  China. 
It  included  the  Ambassador,  Clarence  Gauss, 
the  Counselor,  George  Atcheson,  both  de- 
ceased, and  among  the  secretaries  and  con- 
suls stationed  aU  over  China,  besides  Mr. 
Service,  such  men  as  John  Paton  Davles,  Ed- 
ward Rice,  Arthur  Rlngwalt,  Philip  Sprouse, 
and  alternately  in  the  field  and  on  the  China 
Desk,  Edmond  Clubb  and  the  late  John  Car- 
ter Vincent,  Several  had  been  bom  in  China, 
many  were  Chinese-speaking,  and  some  are 
happily  here  with  us  today. 

For  having  been  right  many  of  them  were 
persecuted,  dismissed,  or  slowed  or  blocked 
In  their  careers,  with  whatever  damage  done 
to  them  personally  outweighed  by  damage 
done  to  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States.  No  spectacle,  Macaulay  said,  was  so 
ridiculous  as  the  British  public  in  one  of  Its 
periodic  fits  of  morality — and  none,  one 
might  add,  so  mean  and  so  self -destructive 
as  the  American  public  in  one  of  its  periodic 
witch-hunts.  Your  colleagues  and  predeces- 
sors were  hounded  because  able  and  honest 
performance  of  their  profession  collided  with 
the  hysterics  of  the  cold  war  manipulated  by 
a  man  so  absolutely  without  principles  as  to 
be  sinister  like  the  man  without  a  shadow. 
I  shall  not  pursue  the  story  of  what  hap- 
pened to  them,  however  Important  It  Is  to 
you  and  to  every  citizen,  because  what  I  want 
to  get  at  Is  a  problem  perhaps  more  abiding, 
and  that  Is,  why  these  men  were  not  listened 
to  even  before  they  were  persecuted. 

The  burden  of  their  reports  at  the  time, 
though  not  always  explicit,  was  that  Chiang 
Kai-shek  was  on  the  way  out  and  the  Com- 
munists on  the  way  in  and  that  American 
policy,  rather  than  cling  in  paralyzed  attach- 
ment to  the  former,  might  be  well  advised  to 
take  this  trend  Into  account.  This  was  Im- 
plicit in  reports  from  Chungking  and  the 
south  which  were  united  in  describing  the 
deterioration  of  the  Kuomintang.  It  was 
made  explicit  by  those  who  saw  the  Com- 
munists at  first  hand  like  Service  in  his 
remarkable  reports  from  Yenan,  and  Ludden 
who  Journeyed  Into  the  Interior  to  observe 
the  functioning  of  Communist  rule,  and 
Davles  whose  ear  was  everywhere.  They  were 
unequivocal  In  Judging  the  Communists  to 
be  the  dynamic  party  In  the  country;  in 
Davles'  words,  "China's  destiny  was  not  Chi- 
ang's but  theirs."  This  was  not  subversion 
as  our  Red-hunters  were  to  claim,  but  merely 
observation. 

Any  government  that  does  not  want  to 
walk  open-eyed  Into  a  quagmire,  leading  Its 
country  with  It,  would  presumably  re- 
examine Its  choices  at  such  a  point.  That 
after  all,  is  what  we  employ  foreign  service 
offlcers  for:  to  advise  policy-makers  of  ac- 
tual conditions  on  which  to  base  a  realistic 
policy.  The  agonising  question  Is,  why  are 
their  reports  Ignored,  why  is  there  a  per- 
sistent gap  between  observers  In  the  field 
and  policy-makers  In  the  capital?  While  I 
cannot  speak  from  experience,  1  would  like 
to  try  to  offer  some  answers  as  an  outside 
assessor. 

In  the  first  place,  policy  is  formed  by  pre- 
conceptions, by  long -Implanted  biases.  When 
Information  Is  relayed  to  policy-makers  they 
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respond  in  terms  of  what  is  already  Inside 
their  heads  and  consequently  make  policy 
less  to  fit  the  facts  than  to  fit  the  notions 
and  Intentions  formed  out  of  the  mental 
baggage  that  has  accumulated  In  their  minds 
since  childhood.  When  President  McKlnley 
had  to  decide  whether  to  annex  the  PhllUp- 
plnes  in  1898,  he  went  down  on  his  knees 
at  midnight,  according  to  his  own  account, 
and  "prayed  to  Almight  God  for  light  and 
guidance."  He  was  accordingly  guided  to 
conclude  "that  there  was  nothing  left  for  us 
to  do  but  to  take  them  all,  and  to  educate 
the  Filipinos,  and  uplift  and  civilize  and 
Christianize  them,  and  by  God's  grace  to 
the  very  best  we  could  by  them,  sis  our  fellow - 
men  for  whom  Christ  died." 

Actually  the  main  Impulse  at  work  was 
the  pressure  of  the  "manifest  destiny  "  school 
for  stepping  stone  across  the  Pacific  but  the 
mental  baggage  of  a  President  In  the  1890's 
required  him  to  act  In  terms  of  Almighty 
God  and  the  White  Man's  Burden  Just  as  the 
mental  fix  of  his  successors  in  our  time  has 
required  them  to  react  In  terms  of  antl- 
communlsm.  Closer  observers  than  Almighty 
God  could  have  Informed  McKlnley  that  the 
Filipinos  had  no  strong  desire  to  t>e  Chris- 
tianized or  civilized  or  exchange  Spanish 
rule  for  American,  but  rather  to  gain  their 
Independence.  This  being  overlooked,  we 
soon  found  ourselves  engaged  not  in  civiliz- 
ing but  in  a  cruel  and  bloody  war  of  repres- 
sion much  to  our  embarrassment.  Failure  to 
tsike  Into  account  the  nature  of  the  other 
party  often  has  this  awkward  result. 

The  same  failure  afflicted  President  Wilson 
who  had  a  mental  fix  opposite  from  McKln- 
ley's,  In  favor  of  progresslvlsm,  reform  and 
the  New  Freedom.  So  fixed  was  his  mind  that 
when  the  reactionary  General  Huerta  carried 
out  a  coup  In  Mexico  In  1913,  Wilson  became 
obsessed  by  the  idea  that  It  devolved  upon 
him  to  tear  the  usurper  off  the  barks  of  the 
Mexican  people  so  that  Mexico  might  be  ruled 
by  the  consent  of  the  governed.  "My  passion 
Is  for  the  submerged  85  percent  who  are 
struggling  to  be  free"  he  said,  but  the  reality 
was  the  submerged  85  percent  were  cowering 
In  their  huts  unable  to  distinguish  a  differ- 
ence between  Huerta  and  his  rival  Carranza. 
Wilson  however  sent  in  the  Marines  to  seize 
Vera  Cruz,  an  intervention  that  not  only  ap- 
palled him  by  costing  American  lives,  but 
succeeded  only  in  deepening  the  turmoil  In 
Mexico  and  drawing  the  United  States  Into 
further  intervention  two  years  later  against 
that  man  of  the  people,  Pancho  Villa.  Politi- 
cal passion  is  a  good  thing  but  even  better  if 
it  is  an  informed  passion. 

Roosevelt's  bias  too  was  in  favor  of  the 
progressive.  George  Kennan  has  told  how, 
when  the  Embassy  staff  In  Moscow  began  re- 
porting the  facts  of  the  Stalinist  purges  of 
the  1930s,  reveaimg  a  tyranny  as  terrible  as 
the  Czars',  the  President  discounted  the  re- 
ports as  the  product  of  what  he  considered 
typical  State  Department  stripped-pants 
mentality.  It  was  not  only  inconvenient  but 
disturbing  to  be  in  receipt  of  reports  that 
would  have  required  a  change  of  attitude  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union — (foreign  policy  obeys 
Newton's  law  of  Inertia:  it  keeps  on  doing 
what  It  Is  doing  unless  acted  on  by  an  irre- 
sistible force) .  Rather  than  be  discomfited 
by  these  disclosures,  which  Roosevelt's  own 
bias  caused  him  to  believe  were  biased,  the 
Russian  Division  was  closed  down,  its  library 
scattered  and  its  chief  re-assigned.  This  de- 
sire not  to  listen  to  unhappy  truths — "Don't 
confuse  me  with  the  facts" — is  only  human 
and  widely  shared  by  chiefs  of  state.  Was  not 
the  bearer  of  bad  news  often  killed  by  ancient 
kings?  Chiang  Kai-shek's  vindictive  reaction 
to  unpleasant  news  as  such  that  bis  minis- 
ters ceased  to  bring  him  any  with  the  result 
that  he  lived  in  a  fantasy. 

Your  reports  must  also  pass  through  a 
screen  of  psychological  factors  at  the  receiv- 
ing end:  temperament,  or  private  ambitions, 
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or  the  fear  of  not  appearing  masterful,  or  a 
ruler's  inner  sense  that  his  manhood  is  at 
stake.  (This  Is  a  male  problem  that  fortu- 
nately does  not  trouble  women — which  might 
be  one  advantage  of  having  a  woman  in  high 
office.  Whatever  inner  Inadequacy  may  gnaw 
at  a  woman's  vitals,  it  does  not  compel  her 
to  compensate  by  showing  how  tough  she  is. ) 
You  may  cite  Golda  Melr  in  objection,  but 
one  gets  the  impression  that  her  toughness  is 
natural  rather  than  neurotic,  besides  re- 
quired by  the  circumstances. 

Proving  his  manhood  was,  I  imagine,  a 
factor  pushing  President  Nasser  of  Egypt 
into  provoking  war  with  Israel  In  1967  so 
that  be  could  not  be  accused  of  weakness  or 
appear  less  militant  than  the  Syrians.  One 
senses  it  as  a  factor  In  the  personalities  of 
Johnson  and  Nixon  In  regard  to  withdrawing 
from  Vietnam;  there  was  that  horrid  doubt, 
"Shall  I  look  soft?"  It  was  clearly  present  In 
Kennedy  too;  on  the  other  hand  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  bothered  Elsenhower,  Ttuman 
or  FDR. 

A  classic  case  of  man's  temperament  ob- 
scuring the  evidence  is  brought  out  by  John 
Davles  In  his  recent  book,  "Dragon  by  the 
TaU."  Stalin's  greatest  error,  he  points  out, 
was  to  underestimate  Chmese  Communism. 
He  was  deceived  by  his  own  cynicism.  He  did 
not  think  Mao  could  make  It  because,  aston- 
ishingly enough,  of  his  own  too  little  faith 
in  the  power  of  a  people's  war. 

Of  all  the  barriers  that  reports  from  the 
field  must  beat  against,  the  most  impenetra- 
ble Is  the  capacity  of  policy-makers  to  dis- 
believe what  they  do  not  want  to  believe.  All 
the  evidence  of  a  German  right-wing  thrust 
obtained  by  the  French  General  Staff  In  the 
years  Immediately  preceding  1914,  including 
authentic  documents  sold  to  them  by  a  Ger- 
man officer,  could  not  divert  them  from  their 
own  fatal  plan  of  attack  through  the  center 
or  persuade  them  to  prepare  a  defense  on 
the  left.  In  1941  when  the  double  agent  Rich- 
ard Sorge  In  Tokyo  reported  to  Moscow  the 
exact  dates  of  the  coming  German  Invasion, 
his  warning  was  Ignored  because  the  Rus- 
sians' very  fear  of  this  event  caused  them  not 
to  believe  it.  Examples  from  military  affairs 
are  partlciUarly  dUtlnct  but  the  principle 
operates  equally  in  the  diplomatic  field,  in 
fact  dominated  Washington's  reception  of 
the  reports  from  Chma  In  the  1940s  No  mat- 
ter how  much  evidence  was  reported  Indicat- 
ing that  the  collapse  of  the  Kuomintang  was 
only  a  matter  of  time,  nothing  could  Induce 
Washington  lo  loosen  the  sliver  cord  tying 
us  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  nor  rouse  the  policy- 
makers from  what  John  Service  In  a  cour- 
ageous report  accurately  called  their  "In- 
dolent short-term  exp)edlency." 

National  myths  are  another  obstacle  In 
the  way  of  realism.  The  American  Instinct 
of  activism,  the  Can  Do  myth,  has  lately  led 
us  into  evil  that  was  not  necessary  and  has 
blotted  the  American  record  beyond  the 
power  of  time  to  whiten.  I  notice  that  Stew- 
art Alsop  made  the  interesting  point  yester- 
day in  the  New  York  Times  book  review  that 
American  Presidents  since  Roosevelt  have 
disliked  the  State  Department  and  leaned 
heavily  on  the  military  because  the  military 
tend  to  be  brisk  can-do  problem -solvers  while 
senior  foreign  service  offlcers  tend  to  be 
"skeptical  examiners  of  the  difficulties;"  and 
they  worried  uncertain  presidents  will  prefer 
positive  to  negative  advice.  You  will  remark 
that  Mr.  Alsop's  phenomenon  coincides  with 
the  era  of  air  power  and  has  much  to  do,  X 
think,  with  the  enormoxis  attraction  of  the 
easy  solution— the  idea  that  a  horrid  problem 
can  be  solved  by  flat  from  the  air.  without 
contact,  without  getting  mixed  up  in  a  long 
dirty  business  on  the  ground.  The  Influence 
of  air  power  on  policy-making  would  make  an 
Interesting  study. 

Activism  In  the  past,  the  Impulse  to  Im- 
prove a  bad  situation,  to  seek  a  better  land, 
to  move  on  to  a  new  frontier,  has  been  a 
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g'eat  force,  the  great  force  In  our  history, 
with  positive  results  wben  It  operates  In  a 
s]  ihere  we  can  control.  In  Asia  that  is  not 
tl  le  case,  and  the  result  has  been  disaster. 
QLsregardlng  local  realities,  and  depth  of 
notlvatlon,  disregarding  such  a  lesson  as 
Elen  Blen  Phu.  we  feel  Impelled  to  take 
action  rather  than  stay  out  of  trouble.  It 
^  ould  help  If  we  could  leam  occasionally  to 
le&ve  things  alone  and  let  them  seek  an 
li  idlgenous  solution. 

The  most  baneful  myth  of  our  time  has 
b  len  the  myth  of  the  Communist  monolith. 
^  e  now  discover  happily  If  belatedly  that 
tie  supposed  Slno-Soviet  unity  is  In  fact 
a  bitter  antagonism  of  two  rivals  wrapped 
li  bate,  fear,  and  mutual  suspicion.  The 
ei  ror  has  I>een  the  costliest  since  the  myth 
tl  at  appeasement  could  contain  Hitler.  It 
n  iver  had  much  to  do  with  facts  but  was 
nther  a  reflection  of  fears  and  prejudices. 
Kaee-Jerlc  reactions  to  fear  and  prejudice 
ue  not  the  best  guide  to  a  useful  foreign 
p<ilicy,  which  I  would  define  as  the  conduct 
oi  relations  and  exercise  of  Influence  in  the 
service  of  an  enlightened  self-interest. 

The  question  remains,  what  can  be  done 
tc  narrow  the  gap  between  information  from 
tie  fleld  and  policy-making  at  home.  First, 
it  remains  essential  to  maintain  the  Integrity 
oi  foreign  service  reporting,  not  only  for 
tt  e  sake  of  what  may  get  through,  out  to 
piovlde  the  basis  for  a  change  of  policy 
w:  len  the  demand  becomes  imperative!  Sec- 
oz  d,  some  means  must  be  found  to  require 
tt  at  preconceived  motions  and  emotional 
fl)  ations  be  perlodlcaUy  tested  against  the 
ev  idence.  Perhaps  legislation  could  be  en- 
ac  bed  to  enforce  a  regular  pause  for  re- 
th  Inking,  for  questioning  the  wisdom  of  an 
ac:epted  course  of  action,  for  cutting  one's 
lo  ises  If  necessary. 

Palling  that,  I  pass  to  a  final  suggestion 
wl  Jch  Is  not  proposed  as  a  Joke :  it  Is  to 
at[>llsh  the  presidency,  because  it  seems  to 
m  I  that  too  much  power  and  therefore  too 
m  ich  risk  Is  now  subject  to  the  Idlosyn- 
cr  isles  of  a  single  Individual  at  the  top  who- 
ev  >r  he  may  be.  I  would  substitute  a  com- 
m  ttee  of  five  to  be  elected  as  a  slate  put 
to  -ward  by  each  party,  and  to  have  a  single 
fl\e-year  term  with  a  rotating  chairman, 
ea  :h  to  serve  for  one  year.  The  idea  needs 
a  little  working  out  which  I  leave  for  the 
m^  iment  to  anyone  here  who  may  want  to 
00  ulder  It. 

3y  a  circuitous  route  I  come  to  Jack  Serv- 
Ici  I,  the  focus  of  this  meeting. 

ilr.  Service  was  bom  in  China  In  the  Pro- 
vlice  of  Szechuan,  the  son  of  missionary 
parents  serving  with  the  YMCA.  His  youth 
Wl  s  spent  In  China  \intU  he  returned  to  the 
V)  lited  States  to  attend  Overland  College 
friim  Which  he  graduated  in  1932.  He  also 
acquired  a  classmate  as  wife.  Anyone  who 
kr  ows  Caroline  Service  will  recognize  this  as 
ar  early  example  of  Jack's  good  Judgement. 
Al  ter  passing  the  Foreign  Service  exams,  he 
re  .urned  to  China  because  no  openings  were 
available  during  the  Depression,  and  en- 
tc:  ed  the  Foreign  Service  by  way  of  a 
Cork's  Job  in  Kunming.  Commissioned  as  a 
Fc  reign  Service  officer  In  1035,  he  served  in 
Ptking  and  Shanghai,  and  Joined  the  Em- 
bassy in  Chungking  in  1941.  During  the  war 
yeirs  he  served  half  his  time  in  the  fleld, 
se  !ing  realities  outside  the  miasma  of  the 
cajltol.  This  opportunity  culminated  when 
af  er  being  attached  to  StUwell's  stafT,  he 
se  ved  as  political  officer  with  the  American 
M  litary  Observers  Mission  to  Yenan.  the 
fli  Jt  official  American  contact  with  the  Com- 
m  mists.  His  series  of  conversations  with 
M  fco,  Chou  En  Lai,  Chu  Teh,  Lin  Plao.  and 
ot  ler  leaders,  emt>odled  In  his  vivid  almost 
verbatim  reports  and  perceptive  comments, 
ar !  a  historical  source  of  prime  and  unique 
In  portance.  Equally  impressive  are  the  ex- 
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amples  that  show  Service  passionately  try- 
ing to  persuade  and  convince  the  policy 
makers,  as  in  the  brief  prepared  for  Vice 
President  Wallace  In  June  1944  and  the 
famous  Acheson  telegram  to  the  Depart- 
ment, largely  drafted  by  Service — a  desper- 
ate effort  by  the  Embassy  staff  to  halt  the 
Hurley  drift  down  the  rapids  with  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  If  there  was  passion  in  this  it 
was  at  least  Informed  passion. 

Following  arrests  in  the  Amerasia  affair 
in  1945,  Service  was  exonerated  and  cleared, 
and  promoted  in  1948  to  Class  2  officer — 
only  to  be  plunged  back  under  all  the  old 
charges  of  1949  when  the  Communist  vic- 
tory in  China  set  off  our  national  hysteria, 
and  put  Senator  McCarthy,  in  strange  alli- 
ance with  the  China  Lobby,  In  charge  of  the 
American  soul.  If  Chiang  Kai-shek  were  to 
keep  American  support  It  was  imperative 
that  the  "loss"  of  China  so  called,  should 
be  seen  as  no  failure  from  inside  but  work 
of  some  outside  subversive  conspiracy.  That 
spectre  exacUy  fitted  certain  native  Ameri- 
can needs.  Along  with  others.  Service  suf- 
fered the  consequences.  Despite  a  series  of 
acquittals,  he  was  pinned  with  a  doubt  of 
loyalty  and  dismissed  from  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice by  Secretary  Acheson  in  1951.  as  Da  vies 
and  Vincent  were  subsequently  dismissed  by 
Secretary  Dulles.  Six  years  of  pursuing  re- 
dress through  the  courts  finally  brought  a 
unanimous  verdict  in  his  favor  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  1957. 
He  rejoined  the  Foreign  Service  but  was 
kept  out  of  any  assignment  that  would 
use  his  knowledge  and  experience  of  China. 
When  it  was  clear  that  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration would  offer  no  better.  Service 
resigned  in  1962  and  has  since  served  with 
the  Center  for  Chinese  Studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  In  Berkeley. 

Fortunately  for  the  record  and  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Foreign  Service,  the  reports  of 
Service  and  his  colleagues  from  China  In 
the  1940s  are  now  where  anyone  can  consult 
them — In  the  published  volxmies  of  t7.S.  For- 
eign  Relations,  China  Series.  Under  the  In- 
flexible verdict  of  history,  they  stand  up. 

I  am  honored  to  present  to  you  Mr.  John 
Service. 

Opxnimo  Rkmarks  bt  WnxiAM  C.  Harbop, 
Chaomak,  Amxbican  Fobbign  SxavicE 
Association 

I  am  pleased  to  welcome  all  of  you  on  be- 
half of  the  seven  thousand  members  of  the 
American  Foreign  Service  Association.  We  are 
Indeed  honored  that  so  many  distinguished 
Americans  wished  to  participate  In  this  oc- 
casion. 

For  55  years,  this  Association  has  helped 
build  and  maintain  a  strong  operating  arm 
of  United  States  foreign  policy.  Foreign 
Service  Officers  and  supporting  Foreign  Serv- 
ice staff  personnel  man  our  250  diplomatic 
and  consular  missions.  We  are  commissioned 
by  the  President.  The  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States  Is  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  international  programs  of  the  entire 
government,  We  serve  the  Secretary  of  State, 
but  we  also  serve  and  help  staff  other  federal 
agencies  and  departments.  The  President 
may  take  advantage  of  our  expertise  In  what- 
ever way  he  finds  most  useful.  We  are  proud 
of  our  record,  of  our  service  to  our  country, 
of  our  dedication  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  that  over  the  years  the  Foreign 
Service  has  consistently  demonstrated  that 
greatest  loyalty  a  pollUcal  leader  can  de- 
mand from  a  career  service:  complete  and 
honest  professionalism. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  Irind  of 
loyalty  was  the  performance  of  so  many  For- 
eign Service  Officers  In  China  during  World 
War  n,  and  of  others  concerned  with  Chi- 
nese matters  back  in  Waahlngton. 
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I  beUeve  we  have  much  to  leam  from  the 
example  of  these  men  and  from  the  history 
of  their  era.  I  am  delighted  to  see  a  number 
of  them  in  this  room. — Edmund  Clubb,  Rob- 
ert Bamett,  Fulton  Freeman,  John  Service 
Arthur  Rlngwalt,  Walton  Butterworth.  and 
others.  I  am  especUUy  pleased  that  Mrs.  John 
Carter  Vincent  could  be  with  us.  I  wish 
others  such  as  John  Paton  Davies,  Edwaid 
Rice,  Raymond  Ludden,  John  Melby,  Jam« 
Penfleld.  and  PhUlp  Sprouse  could  have 
Joined  us  also. 

President  NUon  has  opened  a  new  and 
hopeful  phase  in  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  China.  This  is  a  fitting 
moment  to  honor  a  generation  of  Foreign 
Service  Officers  whose  dedication  and  pro- 
fessional honesty  was  iU-pald  by  many  of 
their  countrymen. 

To  help  us  learn  from  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory,  we  are  greatly  honored  to  hear  today 
from  Barbara  Tuchman  and  John  Service. 
Mrs.  Tuchman,  as  you  all  know,  has  twice 
won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  her  brilliant  books 
The  Guns  of  August  and  Stilwell  and  the 
American  Experience  in  China.  (1911-45) 
She  will   Introduce  Mr.   Service. 

Let  me  close  by  telling  you  what  one  of  our 
honored  guests,  one  of  the  China  hands,  said 
to  me  In  response  to  our  Invitation  to'  this 
luncheon:  "I  never  thought  I'd  live  to  see  the 
day". 

The  American  Foreign  Service  Association 
is  pleased  that  we  have  been  able  to  make 
this  day  possible. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  Mrs.  Barbara  Tuch- 
man. 

Remarks   by   Johk   S.   Service 
f^Uy  and  I  appreciate  your  Invitation  to  be 

In  a  sense,  though,  I'm  here  in  the  wrong 
role.  As  an  old  and  continuing  member  ot 
this  Association.  I  should  be  Introducing 
Barbara  Tuchman.  * 

There  have  been  some  very  kind  remarks 
about  us  "old  China  hands."  I  particularly 
appreciate  the  mention  of  John  Carter  Vin- 
cent. We  aU  knew  him  as  a  staunch  friend, 
and  as  a  capable,  courageous  and  loyal  chief. 
He  was  the  man  who  should  be  standing  here 
today. 

The  group  of  officers  you  are  remembering 
today  have  some  things  In  common — ijeyond 
shared  exiJerlences  In  China  and  In  post- 
China.  One  of  these  Is  that  In  China  we  were 
primarily  political  reporting  officers.  But  an- 
other is  that  we  are  all  strong-minded  Indi- 
viduals. To  pretend  to  speak  for  this  group 
would  be  foolhardy — and  presumptuous.  I 
speak,  then,  for  myself  alone. 

If,  by  some  miracle,  the  clock  could  be 
turned  back  and  I  had  my  life  to  relive,  I 
would  still  wish  to  be  a  Foreign  Service 
officer.  But  If  denied  that  choice,  my  second 
wish  would  be  a  career  as  a  foreign  corres- 
pondent. The  link,  of  course,  Is  the  aljsorb- 
ing  quest  to  observe,  understand,  and  report 
In  depth  what  Is  really  happening  in  a  for- 
eign society:  to  get  beneath  the  superficial, 
pick  up  the  important,  underlying  trends— 
and  from  that  basis  to  try  to  look  Into  the 
future. 

Classified  policy  matters  aside,  this  com- 
mon reporting  goal  often  makes  natural  al- 
lies of  the  FSO  and  press  abroad.  Many  of 
the  best  brains  I've  picked  have  been  those 
of  newspapermen:  American,  Chinese,  and 
foreign.  A  Junior  officer,  nebulously  assigned 
to  the  American  Army  in  Chungking,  would 
be  told  to  "get  lost"  If  he  sought  lnter\-lews 
with  august  figures  such  as  T.  V.  Soong  or 
Generalissimo  Chiang.  The  same  questions 
might  Just  as  well — or  even  better— be  put  by 
a  representative  of  the  world  press,  who  could 
get  a  private  Interview.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune that  we  had  a  remarkably  able  group  of 
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correspondents  In  Chungking  during  the 
war:  my  debt  to  them,  as  friends  and  col- 
leagues. Is  Immense. 

Obviously,  reporting  Is  not  merely  a  glam- 
orous, exlctlng  pastime.  It  Is  utterly  basic 
to  the  Intelligent  formulation  of  a  realistic 
foreign  policy.  And  to  keeping  It  up-to-date. 
Without  facts,  and  an  understanding  of  those 
facts  (which  may  often  be  tenuous  and 
largely  intangible  because  they  Involve  peo- 
ple and  attitudes  rather  than  quantifiable 
Items  In  the  national  balance  sheet),  our 
policy  makers  are  flying  blind.  And  even 
being  hard-nosed  In  a  condition  of  blindness 
Is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Of  course,  the  Foreign  Service  officer  has 
many  functions  other  than  political  report- 
ing: you  can  name  them  as  well  as  1. 1  sub- 
mit, though,  that  none  is  more  vital  to  the 
country,  or  more  rewarding  to  the  individual, 
than  reporting.  It  was  the  best,  most  satis- 
fying part  of  my  own  career.  But,  again,  I 
was  f  ortimate  In  having  some  unusual  oppor- 
tunities. 

Twenty-three  htmdred  years  ago,  a  Chinese 
scholar  of  strategy  said:  Know  your  enemy, 
know  yourself:  a  hundred  battles  without 
danger.  Much  of  our  policy  toward  China 
and  Vietnam  since  World  War  n  has  been  a 
negative  example  of  Sun  Tzu's  wisdom.  Of 
course,  the  other  side  has  also  had  some 
problems  knowing  us. 

But  the  value  of  reporting  Is  far  broader 
than  "knowing  the  enemy."  We  must  also 
know  and  tmderstand  the  problems  and  atti- 
tudes of  friends,  and  neutrals — If  we  are  to 
continue  to  have  cooperative  friends  and 
non-antagonlstio  neutrals. 

Reporting  obviously  varies.  From  some 
coim tries  (such  as  the  developed,  free  press 
countries  of  Western  E\u'ope) ,  the  flow  of 
information  is  so  great  that  Foreign  Service 
reporting  may  play  a  relatively  unimportant 
role.  Elsewhere,  reporting  may  have  to  be 
done  from  a  distance,  or  under  severe  limi- 
tations. Kremlinology,  refugee  interviews,  the 
piecing  together  of  rumors  try  to  flll  the  gap. 
History  and  social  science  research  can  make 
a  contribution,  but  may  often  apply  more 
to  the  past  than  the  present. 

Foreign  Service  reporting  becomes  vital  as 
we  move  toward  countries  that  may  be  small, 
less  developed,  non-white,  or  with  cultures 
and  institutions  drastically  different  from 
our  own. 

I  have  yet  to  leam  of  a  computerized  pre- 
diction that  Mao's  people-based  forces  would 
defeat  the  vastly  larger,  better-equipped, 
American-trained  armies  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek;  or  that  Mao  would  turn  against  his 
party  and  carry  the  country  with  him  in  the 
astonishing  Cultural  Revolution.  There  Is  a 
limit  but  also  much  truth  in  Mao's  idea  that 
man  and  his  spirit  are  more  Important  than 
machines. 

I  recently  heard  a  talk  by  a  man  who  has 
spent  many  years,  up  to  the  present,  as  a 
China-watcher  in  Hong  Kong.  His  gist  was 
that  all  the  recent  American  visitors  to 
China  since  ping-pong  diplomacy  and  the 
President's  visit  had  learned  little  that  was 
not  already  known  to  his  craft  in  Hong  Kong. 
When  the  chance  came  for  questions,  I  had 
two:  Had  he  applied  for  a  visa  to  China? 
And,  if  granted,  would  he  go?  The  answer 
to  both  was  an  unqualified  affirmative. 

Confucius  seems  not  to  have  said:  "One 
picture  is  worth  a  thousand  words."  But 
perhaps  one  can  coin  another  phrase:  One 
close  look  is  worth  a  thousand  distant 
guesses.  There  is  no  real  substitute  for  being 
on  the  ground.  The  briefings  and  lectvues  I 
listened  to  during  my  recent  trip  to  China 
meant  less  than  being  able  freely  to  walk 
city  streets  and  country  paths  and  to  travel 
some  6500  miles — with  eyes  and  ears  open. 
Political  reporting,  if  worthy  of  the  name, 
is  nonpoUtlcal.  My  two  chiefs.  Ambassador 
Gauss  and  General  Stilwell,  both  anathema 
to  the  China  Lobby,  were  both — so  far  as  I 
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know — staunch,  life-long  Republicans.  But 
their  views  and  reports  of  the  facts  in  China 
were  Inseparable  from  those  of  their  sub- 
ordinates whose  inclination  In  American  af- 
fairs might  be  Democratic  or  plain  liberal. 

We  who  served  In  China  dvu-lng  the  19408 
have  awaited — for  what  has  seemed  an  ex- 
cessively long  time — the  publication  of  the 
annual  China  volumes  In  the  fat,  red-bound 
series.  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  Jtist  reached  1947.  The  product 
has  been  worth  a  wait.  These  are  an  admir- 
able, objective,  smd  complete  presentation  of 
the  historical  record.  There  has  been  no 
attempt,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  doctor  that 
record,  to  make  It  look  better  than  It  actually 
was.  Everything  is  there:  Including  reports 
and  views  that  pointed  In  directions  other 
than  the  policy  finally  adopted.  Perhaps  I 
may  be  bold  here  with  a  collective  "old 
China  hands"  word  of  appreciation  for  the 
uncompromising  honesty  and  high  profes- 
sional quality  of  these  works  of  the  Histor- 
ical Office.  Personnally,  I  shall  also  look  for- 
ward with  anticipation — hopefully  before 
1990 — ^to  reading  what  Foreign  Service 
officers  on  the  groxind  In  Vietnam  were  actu- 
ally reporting  In  1963,  1964,  and  1966. 

One  notable  thing  about  the  record  shown 
In  the  Foreign  Relations  volumes  is  the 
broad  unanimity  in  the  Foreign  Service 
poUtlcjil  reportlnig  from  China.  A  few  of  \ia 
(like  John  Davies,  Ray  Ludden,  and  myself) 
may  have  been  more  ready  to  propose  policy 
conclusions  and  recommendations.  But  In 
substance,  our  reports,  though  they  received 
publicity  and  unmerited  notoriety,  were  not 
different  from  those  of  the  many  other  For- 
eign Service  officers  reporting  from  the  Em- 
bassy and  all  over  the  country.  I  say  this, 
of  course,  not  to  spread  the  onus;  but  to 
suggest  that  any  credit  for  being  "right" 
must  be  widely  shared. 

Successive  volumes  extend  the  picture. 
When  the  "first  generation"  of  reporters  be- 
came unacceptable  to  the  fixed  Ideas  of 
Ambassador  Hurley,  new  men  were  brought 
In:  Men  with  "fresh  minds" — supposedly 
without  "bias"  or  "preconceptions."  To  meet 
these  standards.  It  was  obviously  necessary 
to  assign  men  who  had  not  been  recently  In 
China.  Many  were  assigned  without  any  pre- 
vious experience  In  the  country.  But  very 
soon  the  reports  of  all  these  men  came  to 
sound  very  much  like  those  of  the  men  they 
had  replaced.  The  "truth"  of  China  did  not 
change. 

There's  more  to  reporting,  of  course,  than 
merely  being  on  the  ground.  In  October  1946 
I  arrived  In  WelUngton,  New  Zealand,  as  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Mission.  It  was  Just  before  a 
national  election.  Ambassador  Avra  Warren, 
an  old  professional,  h&d  assigned  a  young, 
new-minted  third  secretary  the  task  of 
malting  an  analysis  and  electoral  prediction. 
Pouch  day  was  upon  us — our  last  chance  to 
get  a  prediction  to  Washington.  The  Am- 
bassador thought  the  third  secretary  a  capa- 
ble young  man — "likely  to  do  well  in  the 
Service" — but  had  grave  reservations  about 
his  prognosis.  The  third  secretary  conceded 
that  the  election  would  be  close,  but  firmly 
concluded  that  Labour  (the  Incumbents) 
would  win  by  certainly  three,  and  probably 
four  seats.  "Hell",  said  the  Ambassador,  "al- 
most all  the  press  supports  the  Tories;  every- 
one I  know  outside  the  government  is  going 
to  vote  Tory;  and  everyone  tells  me  the 
Tories  are  going  to  win."  Furthermore,  the 
Ambassador  had  a  theory  (call  it  history  or 
political  science)  that  democracies  change 
parties  after  a  long  war.  The  Democrats,  he 
pointed  out,  lost  in  1920;  and  Winston 
Churchill  In  1945. 

My  immediate  task  was  to  read  the  report 
and  advise  whether  it  should  go  forward.  I 
knew  nothing  about  New  Zealand  politics. 
Having  transferred  direct  from  Tokyo,  there 
had  not  even  been  the  chance  for  a  briefing 
by   the   country   desk.   So   I   talked    to   the 
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understandably  up-tight  third  secretarj- 
about  his  sources,  and  how  he  had  gone 
about  collecting  the  Information  for  what 
appeared  to  be  a  superbly  documented,  real- 
istic analysis.  On  this  basis.  I  told  the  Am- 
bassador that  I  thought  we  should  send  It. 
In  contrast  to  at  least  one  other  Ambassador 
I  have  known,  he  took  my  advice. 

The  wait  seemed  long  but  election  day 
finally  came.  Labour  did  win  by  four  seats, 
but  one  seat  was  so  close  that  for  a  while  it 
seemed  that  the  margin  might  be  only  three. 
A  few  comments.  Most  important,  the  re- 
port was  right — right  on  the  button.  That's 
what  the  game  is  all  about.  But  more.  The 
officer  had  a  talent  for  developing  contact 
among  the  right  people — though  in  this  case 
the  right  people  were  clearly  to  the  left  of 
the  Ambassador's  circle.  Furthermore,  those 
contacts  led  to  the  development  of  useful  in- 
formation; we've  all  seen  high-powered  social 
types  who  "know  everybody"  but  somehow 
lack  a  nose  for  news.  And  finally,  he  knew 
what  to  do  with  the  information!  Some  offi- 
cers accumulate  a  terrific  amount  of  data  in 
their  heads  or  personal  files;  but  it  doesn't 
mean  a  thing  In  the  Department  if  they  can't 
organize  it  to  produce  a  cogent  and  timely 
report. 

Also  the  reporting  officer  had  done  hia 
work  so  well  that  he  had  the  courage  of  his 
conclusions — despite  the  Intimidating  effect 
(even  if  not  intended)  of  the  Ambassador's 
doubts.  The  Ambassador  deserves  credit,  too. 
for  a  broad  concept  of  reporting,  and  for 
willingness  to  trust  the  Judgment  of  the  re- 
porting officer. 

Incidentally,  the  young  third  secretary  was 
Marshall  Green.  The  Ambassador's  early  Judg- 
ment, that  he  was  a  man  of  promise,  was 
Indeed  correct. 

We  have  been  looking  at  reporting  from 
the  American  angle.  Perhaps  a  New  Zealand 
echo  of  this  story  may  not  be  Irrelevant.  In 
1948,  as  some  of  us  will  recall,  everyone  (and 
I  mean  everj-one)  was  sure  that  Truman  was 
going  to  lose.  In  a  conversation  with  an  of- 
ficer from  New  Zealand  External  Affairs  a 
few  weelcs  before  the  election.  I  was  surprised 
to  have  him  say:  "What  are  you  chaps  so 
excited  about?  Our  Embassy  In  Washington 
tells  us  that  Truman  is  going  to  win." 

Obviously,  to  be  most  effective,  the  report- 
ing officer  needs  some  freedoms.  If  his  re- 
porting Is  to  get  beyond  clipping  newspapers 
and  collecting  published  statistics,  he  should 
not  be  overly  tied  to  a  desk.  If  he  Is  going 
to  be  able  to  travel  about  the  countryside  and 
succeed  In  getting  close  to  people,  he  may 
need  time,  encouragement,  and  facilities  for 
Intensive  country  specialization  and  lan- 
guage training — and  some  assurance  that  the 
time  committed  to  gaining  such  in-depth 
specialization  will  not  penalize  him  in  the 
competitive  rat-race  for  promotion.  Finally, 
he  needs  freedom  in  his  contacts  in  order 
to  get  beyond  the  local  elites  and  the  partlc- 
ulsu:  party  that,  for  the  time  being,  may  be 
holding   (or  monopolizing)    power. 

My  assignment  at  the  Embassy  In  Chung- 
king and  later  for  two  years  with  the  Army 
gave  me  these  freedoms  In  what— for  the 
Foreign  Service — was  perhaps  a.-^  almost  un- 
precedented degree.  Without  those  freedoms, 
my  reporting  would  have  been  much  more 
limited — and  you  probably  would  not  have 
invited  me  here  today. 

It  Is  interesting,  though,  to  recall  that 
when  I  first  suggested  in  January  1943  that 
the  Kuomlntang-Commumst  struggle  for 
power  was  going  to  engulf  all  policy  consid- 
erations in  China,  and  that  the  only  adequate 
way  to  inform  ourselves  on  the  attitudes  and 
strength  of  the  Communists  was  to  send 
Foreign  Service  reporting  officers  to  Yenan. 
my  proposal  was  met  in  the  top  echelons  of 
FE  with  much  tongue -clucking  and  grave 
head -shaking — In  a  negative  direction.  I  and 
others  did,  of  course,  eventually  get  to  Yenan. 
But  only  because  there  was  a  change  of  guard 
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In  FE  (with  men  recently  In  touch  with  the 
actual  situation  In  China — such  as  John 
Carter  Vincent — talcing  over).  And  also  be- 
cause, while  State  approved  and  desired  our 
going  there.  It  could  be  done  under  the  con- 
ranlent  guise  of  our  working  tor  the  U3. 
Army. 

There  are  still  countries — In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Africa,  and  parts  of  A^la — where  the 
situation  Is  not  unlike  that  In  China  during 
Che  ISM'S.  If  we  keep  ourselves  In  ignorance 
&nd  out  of  touch  with  new  popular  move- 
menta  emd  potentially  revolutionary  situa- 
tions, WB  may  find  ourselves  again  missing 
the  boat.  The  proper  measure  of  such  report- 
ing should  not  be  popular  sentiment  In  the 
United  States  as  reflected  in  some  segments 
of  the  press,  or  by  some  Congressional  com- 
mittees not  charged  with  foreign  relations. 
The  legacy  of  Senator  Joe  McCarthy  still 
needs.  In  some  respects,  to  be  shed.   - 

Sometimes,  of  course,  the  reporting  Is  In 
vain.  It  may,  for  varloiis  reasons  be  Ignored — 
or.  In  effect,  rejected — by  the  President  and 
policy-makers  In  Washington.  This  has  been 
well  discussed  by  Barbara  Tuchman.  But. 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Department,  this 
should  not  reduce  the  value  of  reporting. 

There  are  many  countries,  as  I  have  noted, 
where — despite  the  information  explosion  of 
modern  news  media  and  academic  research — 
the  Foreign  Service  reporter  is  still  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  the  best,  most  current,  and  only 
steadily  available  source  of  reliable  informa- 
tion. For  State  to  reduce  its  flow  of  sound, 
reliable  reporting  from  the  Held  is,  I  suggest. 
»  sure  method  of  slow  suicide. 

Where  does  the  reporting  officer  stand  In 
ill  this?  First  of  all.  he  has  his  responsibility 
to  State  and  the  American  government.  That 
■esponsibllity  Is  to  report  the  facts  con- 
scientiously as  he  finds  them.  If  the  gov- 
ernment dislikes  or  ignores  his  reports,  that 
loes  not  relieve  him  from  his  responsibility 
IS  a  reporting  officer.  When  Ambassador 
Hurley  resigned  In  1945  with  strong  charges 
Etgalnst  the  reporting  of  some  of  us  in  China. 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  replied: 

"I  should  be  profoundly  unhappy  to  learn 
that  an  officer  of  the  Department  of  State, 
within  or  without  the  Foreign  Service,  might 
reel  bound  to  refrain  from  submitting 
through  proper  channels  an  honest  report  or 
recommendation  for  fear  of  offending  me  or 
inyone  else  In  the  Department.  If  that  day 
should  arrive.  I  will  have  lost  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  assistance  and  guidance  I  re- 
quire for  the  successful  discharge  of  the 
heavy    responsibilities   of   my   office." 

But  the  reporter  is  also  In  a  sense,  writing 
tor  himself — for  his  own  conception  of  what 
good  reporting  should  be.  and  for  hLs  own 
integrity.  Most  definitions  of  good  reporting 
would  suggest  that  It  Involves  more  than  a 
mere  recital  of  facts:  It  also  means  an  ability 
and  willingness  to  draw  conclusions  from 
those  facts.  If  one  shirks  from  having  to  write 
reports  that  may  lead  to  unpopular  conclu- 
sions, then  perhaps  reporting  Is  not  your 
line. 

The  reporter  owes  something,  too,  to  his- 
tory. He  watches  history  being  made,  wher- 
ever he  Is.  It  may  be  a  relatively  quiet  back- 
water. Or  he  may  be  very  close  to  moment- 
ous events — as  I  was  to  the  World-changing 
revolution  of  a  half  a  billion  peole — that 
make  Insignificant  his  role  as  an  Individual. 
But  whatever  the  magnitude  of  the  events 
he  observes,  or  his  distance  from  their  vor- 
tex, the  reports  he  writes  today  will  be  part 
of  the  history  of  tomorrow.  And  If  he  writes 
them  when  he  is  young  enough,  he  may  see 
that  tomorrow  come. 

I  wish  I  could  say,  after  all  this,  that  the 
Foreign  Service  ItaeU  has  always  supported 
the  value  of  reporting  and  area  expertise.  I 
Imagine  we  can  all  think  of  negative  exam- 
ples: they  have  not  been  few.  Let  me  take 
an  example  from  my  own  branch  of  the  serv- 
ice. 
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When  the  Slno-Japanese  War  commenced 
and  the  Japanese  occupied  Shantung  In  1937 
and  1938,  our  consul  In  Tslngtao  was  Sam- 
uel Sokobln.  He  was  a  capable,  conscien- 
tious officer — a  China  specialist  of  long  ex- 
perience. As  often  the  case,  be  had  oome  to 
have  a  genuine  liking  and  respect  for  the 
Chinese.  Eventually,  Chinese  guerrillas  began 
to  be  active  in  Shantung.  Soon  the  Chinese 
press  was  carrying  dramatic  accounts  of 
heroic  exploits  In  crippling  the  Japanese -held 
railways  and  denying  the  Jap>anese  the  Impor- 
tant agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of 
the  province.  In  his  poet  at  the  main  port, 
and  making  intelligent  use  of  excellent  con- 
tacts in  shipping  and  business  circles,  Soko- 
bln came  to  realize  the  gross  exaggeration 
In  these  claims.  The  Japanese  were  main- 
taining and  even  Increasing  the  flow  of  these 
strategic  materials  to  Japan. 

Sokobln  did  not  consider  that  a  responsible 
officer  needed  to  be  told  when  (or  what)  to 
report.  He  conunenced  a  series  of  reports 
thoroughly  documenting  the  success  of  the 
Japanese  In  countering  the  guerrillas  and  In 
exploiting  the  resources  of  their  occupied 
territory.  He  should,  of  course,  have  been 
commended;  but  the  reaction  his  reports 
received  was  very  different.  He  was  upsetting 
the  picture,  then  the  accepted  line,  of  a 
Chinese  resistance  not  only  brave  but  also 
effective  Sokobln's  reports  were  harshly 
depreciated.  He  was  cruelly  and  ridiculously 
accused  of  being  "pro-Japanese."  And.  with 
a  ijorverted  Idea  of  Justice,  his  transfer  was 
arranged  to  Kobe,  Japan.  He  was  never,  there- 
after, returned  to  service  In  China. 

Sokobln's  career  might  never  have  reached 
the  heights — one  can  never  know.  But  In 
1947  he  finished  33 '/j  years  of  loyal  service 
as  Class  3  and  consul  in  Birmingham. 

This  was  long  before  McCarthy  had  become 
a  senator.  The  United  States  was  neutral  in 
the  Slno-Japanese  War.  and  there  was  no 
outside  high  level  pressure.  It  was  entirely 
an  internal  State  Department  affair:  in  fact, 
it  was  done  by  the  China  branch  to  one  of 
their  own.  Perhaps,  in  this  mater  of  valuing 
the  Integrity  and  honesty  of  field  reporting, 
few  of  us  are  beyond  reproach. 
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LEGISLATION  CAT.T.TNG  FOR  THE 
INVESTIGATION  OP  PRICE  IN- 
CREASES IN  LUMBER  AND  PLY- 
WOOD 


THE  55TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
LITHUANIAN  STATE 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  VIBGINU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent who  observed  the  722d  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian 
state  and  the  55th  anniversary  of  the 
modem  Republic  of  Lithuania  on  Peb- 
ruary  16,  can  take  hope  that  a  new  thrust 
for  freedom  will  emerge  from  the  prom- 
ised generation  of  peace  that  lies  ahead. 

Lithuanians  have  fought  for  freedom 
and  justice  since  the  founding  of  their 
Republic.  They  have  fought  for  It  in 
America — for  Americans  and  free  people 
eveiywhere.  They  have  fought  for  it  for 
those  restricted  in  their  homeland  under 
the  steel  boot  of  communism. 

Lithuanian  Americans  will  never  cease 
in  the  fight  for  freedom.  We  who  know 
freedom  well  will  fight  beside  them  until 
final  vIctor>'.  Mankind  will  settle  for  no 
less;  this  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  and  must  affirm  that  It  will  stand 
for  no  less — total  freedom  for  those  de- 
nied it  today. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  seek  permission  to  enter 
a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives calling  for  an  immediate  investiga- 
tion into  the  continued  Increase  of  lum- 
ber and  plywood  for  domestic  use.  Lum- 
ber and  plywood  prices  increased  despite 
the  controls  of  phase  II;  and  under  the 
controls  of  phase  ni  these  same  prices 
have  soared  to  limits  without  regard  to 
quality,  fairness,  or  equity.  Furthermore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  domestic  market  bal. 
ance  is  being  upset  by  the  tremendous 
demand  that  is  bfelng  exerted  by  foreign 
buyers  upon  the  lumber  production  in 
our  country. 

In  the  past  6  months  the  average  price 
of  homes  in  our  coimtry  has  risen  an 
additional  $1,200  on  an  average  scale.  I 
ask  who  Is  to  bear  this  burden,  and  the 
answer  is  quite  simple.  The  prospective 
homebuyers  in  our  country,  who  must 
bear  this  additional  cost  in  purchasing 
homes,  can  ill  afford  to  bear  the  effects 
of  the  ccmtinued  rate  of  price  Increase 
that  Is  prevalent  In  the  construction  In- 
dustry for  the  price  of  lumber  and  ply- 
wood. 

Due  in  large  part  to  the  volume  of 
lumber  exports  to  foreign  nations,  lum- 
ber prices  have  and  will  ccmtinue  to  soar 
at  unchecked  rates.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  Increase  in  lumber  prices  in  the 
last  year,  and  in  particular  the  last  few 
months,  threatens  the  homebulldlng  in- 
dustry and  the  homebulldlng  public.  The 
problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  quite  clear  and 
requires  our  immediate  attention.  The 
ramifications  that  may  occur  to  our  Na- 
tion require  that  we  achieve  a  solution 
to  this  problem  quickly. 

For  this  reason,  I  wish  to  Insert  a  res- 
olution calling  for  Immediate  investiga- 
tions Into  the  disastrous  state  of  affairs 
of  the  lumber  and  plywood  market. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

H.  Res.  — 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  acting  as  a  whole  or  by  sub- 
committee. Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  the  high  price  of  lumber  and 
plywood. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  subcommittee  1$ 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within  the 
United  States,  including  any  Commonwealth 
or  possession  thereof,  whether  the  Hoiise  is 
in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to 
hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  boolu,  records,  correspondence,  mem- 
orandums, papers,  and  documents,  as  it 
deems  necessary;  except  that  neither  the 
committee  nor  any  subcommittee  thereof 
may  sit  while  the  House  Is  meeting  unless 
special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  obtained 
from  the  House.  Subpenas  may  be  Issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  tbe 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
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designated  by  blm,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  him,  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  ouch 
chairman  or  member. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
on  or  before  June  1073  the  results  of  Its  In- 
vestigation and  study,  together  with  such 
recommendations  as  It  deems  advisable.  Any 
such  report  which  is  made  when  the  House  la 
not  in  session  shall  be  filed  with  the  Clerk 
of  the  House. 


NEWSLETTERS 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNEH 

OF   FLOKIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting In  the  Extensions  of  Reiuarks  my 
March  1,  1973,  Newsletter,  which  is 
mailed  on  a  monthly  basis  to  constitu- 
ents in  Florida's  Third  Congressional 
District: 

March  1,  1973. 

Dear  Friends:  The  figures  are  now  In  on 
the  amount  of  federal  aid  that  has  come  to 
our  area  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  During  Fiscal 
Year  1972.  federal  money  came  to  Duval 
County  through  28  federal  agencies,  in  the 
amount  of  $556,878,554,  an  increase  of  $82,- 
818.230  over  the  money  obtained  in  Fiscal 
Year  1071.  The  per  capita  return  of  federal 
dollars  to  Duval  County  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  was  $1053.  Seventy-two  per  cent  of  all 
funds  received  was  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Nassau  County  received  a  total  of  $25,708.- 
262  In  federal  money  during  Fiscal  Year  1972 
from  14  agencies.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$6,398,205  over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Eighty-three  per  cent  of  all  federal  funds  re- 
ceived in  Nassau  County  came  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation.  The 
per  capita  return  of  federal  dollars  to  Nassau 
County  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $1246. 

MT    MAJOR    LEGISLATIVE    THBUSTS 

FUcal  reform— Uy  bUl,  HJl.  302  wlU  re- 
quire that  both  the  Houes  and  Senate  pre- 
pare their  own  budget  recommendations  to 
be  compared  with  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. Presently,  we  can  only  whittle  away  at 
the  President's  budget  with  information  sup- 
plied largely  by  the  White  House.  I  believe 
a  legislative  budget  could  force  the  Congress 
to  hold  spending  to  avaUable  receipts,  there- 
by saving  bUUons  of  dollars. 

Volunteer  Army — More  thlii.125  Members 
of  Congress  are  now  co-sponsoring  my  bUl. 
H.R.  2644,  the  Voluntary  MUitary  Special  Pay 
Act.  This  bill  will  provide  incentives  en- 
couraging top  quality  men,  working  in  criti- 
cal areas,  to  make  careers  in  the  active  mUl- 
tary  and  reserves.  The  program  will  help 
Insure  a  strong  national  defense  and  will 
save  money  by  eliminating  current  Ineffec- 
tive military  retention  programs. 

Lobbying  reform — I  have  already  requested 
reports  and  hearings  on  my  blU  H.R.  303.  This 
bill  would  require  more  careful  reporting  by 
lobbyists  and  provide  stiff  penalties  for  In- 
accurate reporting. 

Environment — More  than  100  Members  of 
Congress  have  Joined  me  in  my  archeologlcal 
preservation  blU,  H.R.  3582.  The  blU  sets 
aside  limited  amounts  of  money  for  studying 
the  past  of  an  area  before  a  federal  project 
disrupts  the  terrain. 

Votes  by  your  Congressman  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  93rd  Congress:  tor  Carl  Albert, 
tor  Speaker  of  the  House;  for  the  new  Rules 
of  the  Hoxise;   against  considering  tbe  ere- 
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atlon  of  a  new  committee  to  study  House 
oommlttees;  against  the  RJE.A.P.  agriculture 
blU;  for  an  amendment  that  would  have 
reduced  the  money  in  that  bUl  to  current 
expected  needs  and  for  restricting  that  bUl 
to  low  Income  farmers. 
Gratefully, 

CJriARLXS    E.    BXNNXTT, 

Member  of  Congress. 


"MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREE- 
DOM," 26TH  ANNUAL  VOICE  OP 
DEMOCRACY  SCHOLARSHIP  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  PIERRE  S.  (PETE)  da  PONT 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  DXT  PONT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voice 
of  democracy  scholarship  program  spon- 
sored by  the  VPW  and  its  ladies  auxil- 
iary is  conducted  annually  in  our  Nation's 
secondary  schools  during  the  fall  term. 
It  is  a  national  broadcast  scriptwriting 
program  which  provides  an  opportunity 
for  10th-,  11th-  and  12th-grade  students 
in  our  public,  private,  and  parochial 
schools  to  think,  write  and  speak  up  for 
freedom  and  democracy. 

"My  Responsibility  to  Freedom." 
theme  for  the  VPW's  26th  aimual  voice 
of  democracy  scholarship  program, 
focuses  the  attention  of  youth  on  the 
principle  that  freedom  is  a  responsibility 
and  not  a  license.  It  calls  upon  the  youth 
of  America  to  make  a  personal  evalua- 
tion of  their  responsibility  in  preserving 
our  freedom  heritage. 

Participating  students  prepare  and 
transcribe  on  miignetic  tape  a  3-  to  5- 
minute  broadcast  script  addressing  their 
remarks  to  the  theme  "My  Responsi- 
bility to  Freedom."  At  each  level  of  judg- 
ing— school,  community,  district.  State, 
and  national — winners  are  selected  from 
the  evaluation  of  the  judges  using  three 
basic  criteria.  These  criteria  and  the 
maximum  point  value  assigned  to  each 
are:  content,  45;  originality,  35;  and  de- 
livery, 20. 

Upward  of  500,000  students  from  over 
7,000  secondary  schools  participated  in 
this  year's  26th  annual  voice  of  democ- 
racy program. 

Each  State  winner  receives  an  all-ex- 
pense-paid trip  to  Washington,  D.C., 
March  2-7, 1973,  and  competes  for  one  of 
fivfc  rational  scholarship  awards  provided 
by  the  VPW.  The  first-place  winner  re- 
ceives a  $10,000  scholarship  to  the  school 
of  his  or  hf  choice ;  second  place,  S5,000 ; 
third  place,  $'^,500;  fourth  place,  $2,500; 
and  fifth  place,  $1,500.  In  addition,  the 
monetary  value  of  scholarships  and 
awards  presented  by  the  VFW  and  its 
ladies  auxiliary  to  the  winners  at  the 
post,  county,  district,  and  department 
levels  will  be  in  excess  of  $300,000  this 
year. 

During  the  5  days  in  Washington,  DC, 
the  State  winners  have  an  opportimity  to 
meet  their  U.S.  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives, visit  the  shrines  and  monuments  in 
our  Nation's  Capital,  and  observe  first- 
hand the  workings  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 
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The  voice  of  democracy  program  was 
originated  by  the  broadcasting  industry 
and  the  U,S,  OfiQce  of  Education  26  years 
ago,  and  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
now  it  has  had  the  continuing  support 
of  the  National  and  State  associations  of 
broadcasters  and  secondary  school  prin- 
cipals. Broadcasters  and  educators  alike 
have  been  enthusiastic  in  their  endorse- 
ment of  the  voice  of  democracy  program 
and  have  contributed  generously  of  their 
time  and  expertise  in  the  program's 
development. 

This  year's  winner  in  Delaware  is 
Sheila  McBrlde,  of  Wilmington.  She  is  a 
senior  at  the  Ursillne  Academy  and  hopes 
to  continue  her  studies  at  the  Immacu- 
lata  College,  I  think  her  winning  essay 
shows  a  deep  imderstanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  democracy.  At  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  would  like  to  insert  her  com- 
ments because  I  think  they  eloquently 
remind  us  of  our  precious  heritage. 
Mt  Responsibilitt  to  Freedom 

My  responsibility  to  freedom  is  similar  to 
the  creation  of  a  flame.  A  small  twig  placed 
In  the  darkness  Is  lit.  casting  forth  a  minute 
but  definite  light.  After  a  brief  glistening.  It 
flickers  and  blackness  slowly  creeps  in.  Again 
an  attempt  is  tried — and  a  single  twig  is  lit. 
Yet  this  time,  it  is  set  afire  along  with  many 
others.  Working  as  one.  the  twigs  create  a 
strong  and  blinding  flame  that  shatters  the 
darkness  to  radiate  light  and  warmth.  As 
twigs  are  supplied  as  kindle,  the  flame  grows 
stronger  and  stronger — but  if  It  Is  neglected, 
the  once  brilliant  flame  will  diminish  and 
only  a  charred  gray  pile  of  ashes  remain. 

Freedom  is  similar  to  that  flame.  For  if  It  Is 
to  flourish  and  shine  forth  In  America,  re- 
sponsibility is  the  essential  fuel  for  Its  life. 
Like  each  small  twig,  each  individual  has  a 
responsibility  to  that  freedom. 

As  an  individual.  I  must  do  my  part  In 
order  for  freedom  to  survive.  To  do  this,  1 
must  first  consider  my  freedom  a  privilege 
and  not  something  that  can  be  taken  for 
granted.  In  the  past  years  of  our  United 
State's  history,  some  men  have  gone  to  battle 
and  lost  their  lives  In  order  that  freedom 
may  be  insured.  Although  I  won't  be  an  In- 
fantryman, fighting  In  a  far  away  land,  I  can 
do  my  share  while  remaining  in  my  own 
country. 

My  responsibility  to  freedom  begins  at 
home  and  in  the  community.  Involvement  is 
the  key  for  freedom  to  exist  Like  all  Amer- 
icans. I  realize  the  problems  that  have  arisen 
and  I  must  become  Involved  in  their  solving 
If  freedom  is  to  glow  in  our  country,  all 
Americans  must  follow  through  in  their  re- 
sponsibilities. For.  If  any  person,  including 
myself,  turns  his  back  in  neglect,  our  coun- 
try will  change  Into  a  pile  of  charred  gray 
ashes. 

Responsibility  to  freedom  Includes  the 
spreading  of  equality  and  abolishing  of  in- 
justice: the  working  tovi-ards  world  harmony, 
and  the  aiming  toward  the  Insured  freedoms 
of  speech,  press,  and  religious  worship.  Be- 
sides this  responsibility  to  the  human  race, 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  our  environment. 
We  must  clean  up  our  lands  and  waters  in 
order  to  insure  the  continuation  of  life. 

I  cannot  accomplish  all  of  this  throughout 
the  entire  world,  but  I  can  do  It  on  a  smaller 
scale  while  working  In  my  community.  I  am 
able  to  treat  men  as  equals  and  I  am  capable 
of  controlling  the  Utter  In  my  community. 
Finally,  I  can  preserve  my  freedoms  of  speech, 
press,  and  religion  by  choosing  to  use  them 
maturely  and  respectfully. 

If  I  can  accomplish  this  In  my  lifetime, 
then  freedom  can  be  passed  on  to  our  next 
generation.  Like  the  flame,  freedom  will  Il- 
luminate America's  way,  and  if  all  Americans 
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« ork   together,    that    freedom   will    become 
b  .lading  In  force. 


'MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO 
FREEDOM" 


HON.  VERNON  W.  THOMSON 

or  wnooNsm 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
g  peaker,  for  the  26th  consecutive  year, 
t  le  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  its 
h  idles  auxiliary  with  the  support  of  the 
It  ational  Association  of  Broadcasters 
a  3d  secondary  school  administrators 
t  iroughout  the  Nation,  have  conducted 
t  »e  voice  of  democracy  scholarship  pro- 
g  -am.  More  than  half  a  million  10th, 
1  :th  and  12th  grade  students  in  public, 
p  ivate  and  parochial  schools  In  every 
S»te  have  participated  in  this  year's 
p  rotn'am  by  preparing  short  speeches  on 
t  le  subject  of  "My  Responsibility  to 
F  reedom." 

This  year's  Wisconsin  State  winner  is 
I  ebra  Hartkemeyer,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
h  rs.  Lester  A.  Hartkemeyer,  1503  Fair- 
^  ay  Street,  Eau  Claire.  Debra  is  a  senior 
a ;  Eau  Claire  Memorial  High  School  and 

V  111  be  attending  the  University  of  Wis- 
c<>nsln-Eau  Claire  next  faU  to  prepare 
f(  IT  a  career  in  special  education.  She  has 
b  !en  active  as  a  board  member  of  the 
y  luth  association  for  retarded  children 
a  id  won  awards  for  her  musical  and 
f(  renslc  talents. 

Debra's  prize-winning  entry  demon- 
si  rates  her  personal  commitment  to  ex- 
t«  tiding  to  others  the  personal  freedom 
w  tilch  she  has  so  appreciated  in  her  life. 
I  commend  her  special  thoughts  to  the 
It  embers  of  the  House  and  to  all  Ameri- 
ci  la  concerned  about  the  present  and 
t\  iture  health  of  democracy  and  freedom 
ii.  the  United  States.  Our  cherished 
1(  eals  and  institutions  for  which  many 
h  ive  sacrificed  so  much  are  in  safe  hands 
w  1th  Debra  Hartkemeyer  and  the  youth 
o:  our  country  today. 

V  >icx    or    Democsact — "My    Responsibiijtt 

TO   FaXEDOM" 

(By  Debra  Hartkemeyer) 
I  had  a  dream,  and  in  my  dream  I  found 
n  yself  standing  before  a  little  girl  with  tears 
li  her  eyes,  crying  out  for  help.  I  was  told 
si  e  had  been  in  a  traffic  accident  and  had 
lc5t  a  large  quantity  of  blood.  But,  she  was 
a  rare  blood  type  and  I  was  the  type  she 
n  ieded.  Her  little  band  reached  out  to  me  and 
si  e  beckoned  me.  calling,  "Please,  take  my 
h  ind.  help  me."  But.  I  was  afraid,  so  afraid 
tlat  I  awoke  leaving  the  dream  unfinished. 
A  id  I  realized  that  what  I  dreamt  held  a 
di  leper  meaning. 

I  had  been  reading  Jxist  the  day  before  the 
w  srds  of  the  late  John  P.  Kennedy,  when  he 
U  Id  us,  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do 
fc  r  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
tiy."  and  I  thought  to  myself,  "What  am 

I  doing  here?  What  Is  the  purpose  of  my 
U  e  In  America?"  I  knew  that  the  conception 
o:  this  country  had  been  brought  about  for 
o  le  reason,  and  that  reason  was  freedom. 
T  len  I  realized  what  the  dream  meant. 

Freedom  to  the  llfeblood  of  America.  If  we 
cut  off  that  blood  America  will  die.  Just  as 
tl  e  little  girl  in  my  dream  needed  blood  to 

II  re;  and  it  was  up  to  me  to  give  her  blood. 
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Just  as  It  Is  up  to  me  and  everyone  else  like 
me  to  see  that  the  blood  of  America,  freedom. 
Is  kept  Sowing. 

But,  this  Is  not  where  my  responsibility 
ends,  for  I  am  only  one  link  In  the  chain. 
My  life  is  only  one  cycle  of  a  never  ending 
circle.  I  must  help  everyone  realize  their 
responsibility  and  make  sure  this  responsi- 
bility to  freedom  does  not  die  with  me.  I  hold 
the  key,  the  key  to  open  the  door  of  hope 
and  faith  for  all  those  people  who  do  not 
know  freedom.  Just  as  Moses  led  his  people 
to  the  land  of  milk  and  honey,  it  is  up  to 
each  of  us  to  lead  the  others  to  the  land  of 
freedom.  We  must  keep  freedom  a  reality  for 
all  time,  for  all  people,  not  Just  for  one  short 
lifespan.  The  authors  of  the  Constitution 
recognized  this  when  they  set  the  guidelines 
for  governing  our  country.  And  we  recognize 
our  responsibility  today,  for  there  is  a  new 
individualism  sweeping  the  country.  We  are 
standing  up  to  be  counted  in  the  move  to- 
ward the  new  realization.  Collectively,  as  one 
large  mass,  we  are  telling  the  world,  we  want 
to  keep  our  country  alive  with  the  same  basic 
principles  that  America  was  bom  with — 
freedom.  If  this  means  defending  our  coun- 
try we  will  do  so,  and  with  the  great  em- 
phasis put  on  women  and  their  rights  in  the 
world  today  we  are  now  able  to  have  a  greater 
share  of  this  responsibility  as  women. 

Charles  Beicht.  in  the  Greening  of  America, 
summed  up  this  new  awareness.  "There  Is  a 
revolution  coming.  It  will  not  be  like  revo- 
lutions of  the  past.  It  will  not  require  vio- 
lence to  succeed.  Its  ultimate  creation  will 
be  a  new  and  enduring  wholeness  and  beauty, 
a  renewed  relationship  of  man  to  himself,  to 
other  men,  to  society."  We  recog^nize  our 
responsibility  and  are  willing  to  accept  it. 

I  never  knew  exactly  why  I  was  afraid 
to  take  that  little  girl's  hand.  Perhaps 
I've  grown  up  a  little  since  then,  perhaps  I've 
Anally  come  to  realize  part  of  an  ideal  I've 
always  had  but  could  never  before  voice, 
but  I  had  that  dream  again.  The  little  girl 
called  out  to  me.  "Please,  take  my  hand,  help 
me^'  And  I  took  her  hand. 


WHY  NOT  WOMEN? 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  late  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  a  great 
American  that  dedicated  her  life  to  im- 
proving the  standards  of  occupational 
health  safety.  Prank  Wallick,  Washing- 
ton Report  editor,  stated  concerning 
President  Nixon's  "token"  women  ap- 
pointment : 

The  late  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  was  the 
founder  of  the  occupational  health  move- 
ment in  this  nation,  and  there  are  many  out- 
standing women  scientists,  lawyers,  trade 
union  leaders,  and  government  officials  who 
could  make  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  work  for  the  good  of  the 
working  people. 

The  number  of  women  presently  hold- 
ing top  level  administrative  positions 
within  the  administration  is  far  less  than 
acceptable  for  today's  standards.  Within 
the  Labor  Department,  only  10  out  of 
146  top  civil  service  positions  are  held 
by  women.  One  can  no  longer  assume 
that  there  are  not  qualified  women,  who 
easUy  handle  administrative  responsibil- 
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Ity.  Educational  institutions  all  over  the 
Nation  are  awarding  graduate  degrees  to 
women  in  areas  ranging  from  electrical 
engineering  to  biophysics,  and  more 
and  more  women  are  gaining  experience 
in  a  broad  range  of  American  and  for- 
eign industries. 

Within  the  field  of  occupational  safety, 
it  is  especially  appalling  that  the  women 
who  worked  so  hard  for  protective  legis- 
lation are  now  foimd  imacceptable  to  fill 
positions  in  the  safety  administration. 
Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  Is  a  prime  example. 
From  1910  to  1919,  she  was  an  investi- 
gator of  industrial  poisons  for  the  TJja. 
Department  of  Labor.  Her  work  included 
industrial  toxicology  in  many  dangerous 
industries,  such  as  lead  smelting,  paint- 
ing, printing,  the  manufacture  of  white 
and  red  lead,  storage  batteries,  pottery, 
rubber  goods,  aniline  dyes,  as  well  as  the 
mining  of  copper  and  mercury. 

Dr.  Hamilton  was  Involved  in  numer- 
ous other  government-oriented  safety 
and  health  work  directed  toward  pro- 
moting legislation;  yet  during  that  pe- 
riod her  position  remained  nonsalarled. 
To  this  day,  there  is  not  one  woman  in 
a  grade  over  a  GS-15  within  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration. 

Women  make  up  a  tremendously  large 
portion  of  America's  work  force.  Many  of 
them  are  not  only  well  educated  but 
equally  as  qualified  for  high  level  pri- 
vate and  Government  positions  as  their 
male  counterparts. 


KOREANS:  THE  INVISIBLE 
AMERICANS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAuroRNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  received  a  rather  eloquent  article  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Ken  Wong,  a  widely  respected 
journalist  for  the  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner. The  article  deals  with  the  problems 
that  many  Korean-Americans  face  in  the 
course  of  being  assimilated  into  the 
American  way  of  life  and  still  retaining 
a  sense  of  cultural  identity. 

It  is  a  paradoxical  situation  in  which 
Korean-Americans  find  themselves  due 
to  the  image  that  many  Americans  have 
of  Japanese  or  Chinese -Americans.  Many 
of  our  citizens  automatically  assume 
upon  viewing  a  person  with  predominant 
oriental  features  that  he  or  she  is  of 
Japanese  or  Chinese  lineage.  What  hap- 
pens is  that  many  of  our  Korean  Ameri- 
cans find  themselves  isolated  from  other 
segments  of  our  society  due  to  the  prin- 
cipal fact  that  they  are  of  Korean  line- 
age. 

Yet,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the  last  5  years 
many  advances  have  been  made  to  ease 
the  problem  of  assimilation,  yet  retain- 
ing the  sense  of  ethnicity  that  has  played 
such  an  important  role  in  the  history  of 
the  settlement  of  our  country.  I  urge  that 
my  colleagues  peruse  the  article,  while 
referring  to  comments  that  I  made  in 
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the  Record  of  February  1  relating  that 
a  specific  need  existed  that  should  be 
fulfilled  in  the  creation  of  a  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Asian-American  Affairs. 
The  creation  of  such  a  committee  wlU 
enable  citizens  of  all  oriental  back- 
grounds to  realize  their  full  potential  as 
human  beings  and  as  citizens  of  our  great 
Nation. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 

[From  the  San  Prancisco  Examiner,  Dec.  18, 

1972] 

KosEANs:   The  Invxbiblx  Aukricamb 

(By  Ken  Wong) 

The  rain  must  fall  before  the  bamboo 
grxtws — a  line  from  a  Korean  folk  song.  ReaUy 
the  blues. 

Quick,  name  three  Koreans. 

Okay,  the  Kim  Sisters. 

After  the  dynamic  musical  trio,  the  names 
come  harder. 

Dr.  Henry  Moon,  head  of  the  pathology 
department  at  the  University  of  California 
Medical  Center,  is  one  of  3000  Koreans  In 
San  Francisco.  He  has  been  chief  pathologist 
at  the  Coroner's  Office  for  25  years. 

Yet  a  police  reporter  on  the  beat  for  26 
years  was  under  the  impression,  all  this  time, 
that  Dr.  Moon  Is  Chinese.  And  that's  the  way 
the  tanso  (a  bamboo  flute)  blows.  No  one 
knows  the  Koreans  are  around. 

If  the  Japanese  are  the  quiet  Americans, 
the  Koreans,  who  have  resided  here  since  the 
turn  of  the  century,  must  be  the  Invisible 
Americans. 

Yet  significant  changes  have  come  to  the 
Korean  conamunlty  In  the  past  five  years.  Its 
population  has  climbed  dramatically.  Korean- 
owned  businesses  have  proliferated.  Korean 
activities  are  growing. 

Tom  Kim,  a  30  year  old  third  generation 
Korean -American,  is  one  of  several  persons 
trying  to  bring  the  community  together. 

"Koreans  In  America  have  always  been 
loners,  relying  on  personal  strength,"  says 
Kim.  "But  to  get  things  done  nowadays,  you 
need  group  action." 

The  emerging  Koreans  face  an  Identity 
problem.  Classified  by  the  census  as  "other 
non-whites"  along  with  Eskimos  and  Samo- 
ans  and  others,  fragmented  as  a  community 
and  isolated  as  Individuals,  the  Koreans  are 
generaUy  strangers  to  others  and  among 
themselves. 

Many,  because  of  their  looks,  are  taken  to 
be  Japanese.  Or  because  of  their  monosyllabic 
names — Whang,  Chung,  Choy,  Klm^K)tlier8 
are  mistaken  for  Chinese. 

There  are  120,000  Koreans  In  the  United 
States,  according  to  Korean  Consul  General 
Chan  Yoon. 

The  breakdown:  Honolulu,  40,000;  Los  An- 
geles, 40,000;  New  York,  8000;  Washington, 
DC,  8000:  Chicago,  6000;  the  Bay  Area,  6000. 

The  early  Korean  Immigrants  here  came 
mostly  from  Pyongan  and  Hwangchae  prov- 
inces f north  of  the  38th  parallel).  Encour- 
aged by  missionaries  to  emigrate,  a  group  of 
93  contracted  laborers  went  to  Hawaii  to  work 
on  sugar  plantations  In  1903.  By  1910  some 
11,000  were  working  there  for  75  cents  a  day. 

Later,  those  who  had  the  $28  steerage  fare 
'  went  to  the  mainland,  where  they  worked 
on  the  railroads.  They  were  paid  $1.20  to 
$1.50  per  day.  Others  worked  on  farms  In 
Dinuba  and  Reedley  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. 

Antl-Aslan  feelings,  always  smoiUdering, 
flared  In  1913  at  Hemet  Valley  in  Southern 
California.  A  local  mob  herded  100  or  so 
Koreans  and  railroaded  them  out  of  town. 

"They  were  chased  out  because  they  were 
thought  to  be  Japanese.  A  wry  shot  of  Irony. 
When  the  Russo-Japanese  war  ended  In 
1905,  Korea  became  a  protectorate  of  Japan 
and  in  1910  was  annexed  outright.  Koreans 
were  cut  off  from  their  homeland. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Exiled  Intellectuals  and  patriots  who  man- 
aged to  flee  the  country  came  here  to  orga- 
nize their  countrymen  at  home.  They  worked 
by  day  as  hotel,  restaurant  and  factory 
workera  and  at  night  plotted  the  overthrow 
of  Japanese  rule. 

Then,  as  now,  the  Koreans  in  this  country 
were  small  in  numbers  and  disorganized.  No 
Koreatown,  no  famUy  associations,  no  lodges. 
The  center  of  social  life  was  the  Korean 
Methodist  Church,  founded  in  1906  with  60 
members — total  population  of  Koreans  in 
The  City  at  the  time. 

The  church  on  California  Street  served  as 
a  clandestine  headquarters  for  the  Korean 
Independence  movement.  Money  was  raised 
and  sent  home.  Demonstrations  drew  atten- 
tion to  their  struggle  for  freedom.  The 
protest  Included  violence. 

On  March  24,  1908,  The  Examiner  head- 
lined, "Durham  W.  Stevens,  American 
Diplomat,  Shot  by  Assassin." 

Stevens,  an  American  adviser  appointed  by 
the  Japanese  to  the  Korean  court,  was  In 
The  City.  In  an  interview  he  praised  the 
Japanese  rule  as  "benevolent  and  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  Koreans  who  are  unable  to 
govern  themselves." 

At  the  Ferry  Building,  Stevens  was 
approached  by  Ming  Woon  Chun,  a  Korean 
student,  who  poked  a  revolver  In  front  of  the 
diplomat's  face.  The  would-be  assassin  pulled 
the  trigger.  Nothing  happened.  He  smashed 
the  gun  against  his  victim's  head. 

Stevens,  a  stout  man,  struck  Chun,  who 
began  to  run.  Stevens  grabbed  his  assailant. 

Prom  behind  the  crowd,  In  Whan  Chang, 
another  Korean  student,  fired  a  shot.  The 
bullet  struck  Chun.  Chang  fired  two  more 
shots  and  hit  Stevens  In  the  back. 

More  bitter  Irony.  The  two  Koreans  were 
taken  to  be  Japanese,  by  the  crowd,  with 
shouts  of,  "Lynch  the  Japs!  They've  killed 
a  white  man." 

Chun  recovered,  but  Stevens  died  two 
days  later.  Chang  was  found  guilty  of  sec- 
ond degree  murder  and  sentenced  to  prison 
for  25  years — but  released  In  1919.  His  case 
was  a  caiise  celebre  for  Koreans  In  the  U.S. 
and  Hawaii. 

The  Korean  National  Association  (Kung 
Mln  Hoe)  was  organized  In  1913  to  unite 
diverse  groups  throughout  the  U.S.  to  Join 
the  Independence  movement. 

There  were  other  political  and  military 
moves.  Men  like  Syngman  Rhee  and  Ahn 
Chang-ho  Jockeyed  for,  leadership.  Guerrilla 
units  were  trained  to  link  with  those  in 
Korea,  but  little  happened. 

On  Augxist  15,  1945,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  a  divided  Korea  gained  her  Inde- 
pendence, only  to  be  plunged  in  1950  Into 
a  civil  war.  It  split  the  country  near  the 
38th  parallel  after  three  years  of  bloodshed 
Involving  U.S.  and  Chinese  armies. 

Until  1960  only  300  Koreans  were  living 
in  San  Francisco.  Like  other  Asians,  they 
lived  quietly,  making  no  waves.  Immigra- 
tion laws  were  relaxed  in  1967.  and  the  Influx 
began.  Last  year  14,000  Koreans  entered  the 
U.S. 

One  man  who  keeps  track  of  the  new- 
comers is  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Song,  pastor 
of  the  Korean  Methodist  Church.  Today  it 
stands  at  1123  Powell  St.  next  to  the  China- 
town Public  Library. 

"Most  of  the  newcomers  head  for  New 
York.  And  many  are  students.  We  are  proud 
of  one  thing.  Over  70  percent  of  our  people 
are  college  graduates,"  the  Rev.  Mr.  Song 
said. 

He  finds  the  problem  of  adjustment  the 
biggest  for  the  newcomers.  "Many  suffer  a 
loss  of  dignity.  Here  they  are,  educated  and 
trained  to  be  professionals,  and  they  are 
seUlng  klmchee  In  a  grocery  store,"  he  said. 
"It  takes  about  two  years  for  adjustment," 
he  figured.  "By  and  large,  within  five  years 
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most  are  able  to  establish  themselves.  There 
are  few  failures." 

South  Korea  is  the  most  Christian  nation 
In  Asia  with  2  mUllon  Protestants  and  600,000 
Catholics. 

Song's  Methodist  Church  Is  the  largest 
Korean  church  In  The  City,  with  300  mem- 
bers. Next  are  the  Presbyterians  at  1074 
Guerrero  St.  with  about  a  hundred. 

There  are  some  50  Korean  Catholics  at- 
tending the  St.  Francis  Xavler  Mission  for 
Japanese  and  Koreans  at  Pine  and  Octavla 
Streets.  Here  mass  Is  said  in  Korean  on  the 
last  Sunday  of  the  month. 

Among  the  parishioners  at  St.  Francis 
Xavler  is  Mrs.  Corona  Shiim,  the  sister-in- 
law  of  Richie  Shlnn,  a  former  lightweight 
boxer. 

Shlnn  fought  his  way  up  from  The  Ex- 
aminer's Golden  Gloves  in  1939  to  the  pro 
ranks  and  met  the  best  of  his  time.  A  class- 
mate of  lightweight  Ray  Lunny  at  Commerce 
High  School,  he  was  Lunny's  sparring  part- 
ner before  Joining  the  Army  in  World  War  II. 
Shlnn  retired  shortly  after  a  TKO  loss  lo 
Art  Aragon  in  1948.  Today,  he  is  a  mall  car- 
rier and  teaches  boxing  to  CYO  youngsters. 
There  Is  Dolly  Rhee.  who  was  former  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  editor  Scott  Newhall's 
personal  secretary  for  30  years.  Her  brother 
is  Dr.  Sammy  Lee,  the  former  Olympic  div- 
ing champ  and  now  a  Santa  Ana  eye-ear- 
nose  specialist.  They  are  related  to  Syngman 
Rhee,  the  late  Republic  of  Korea  president. 
Miss  Rhee  admitted,  "Most  of  my  frlenda 
are  Caucasians." 

Likewise  Jason  Har's  friends  are  mostly 
non-Koreans.  The  secretary-treasurer  for 
S  &  C  Motors  spends  most  of  his  spare  time 
with  fellow  Shriners.  He  lives  in  St.  Francis 
Wood. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  tracks  are  some 
50  students,  aged  20  to  30  at  the  Alemany 
Adult  School.  They  work  nights  and  week- 
ends to  support  themselves.  Most  hope  to  go 
on  to  college.  Their  command  of  English 
Is  at  a  fourth  grade  level. 

One  student  is  Chan  Woo  Song,  26,  a  cus- 
todian at  the  San  Francisco  Baptist  Theolo- 
gical Seminary.  He  hopes  to  teach  Christian 
history.  He  has  a  fiancee  at  home  in  Seoul. 
Great  changes  have  occurred  in  the  local 
Korean  community  the  past  five  years. 

The  Korean  House  on  Post  Street  was  the 
only  Korean  restaurant  in  the  Bay  Area  in 
1965.  Today  there  are  22.  In  1966  there  were 
only  50  Korean-owned  businesses.  Today 
there  are  some  300. 

It  is  the  newcomers  who  keep  Korean  tra- 
dition and  culture  going.  Most  local-born 
Koreans  do  not  speak  their  parents'  native 
tongue. 

The  new  immigrants  boosted  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Korea  Times  (Hankook  II  Bo) 
to  12,000. 

There  is  little  contact  between  the  Ameri- 
can-born Koreans  and  the  newcomers.  Tom 
Kim,  staff  worker  with  the  Development 
Project  for  Asian  Americans,  a  government 
fimded  agency,  tries  to  bridge  the  gap. 

Kim's  first  move  calls  for  a  Bay  Area  Ko- 
rean Coalition.  Out  of  the  coalition,  Kim 
hopes,  will  come  a  Korean  Service  Center. 
Including  a  day  care  center. 

The  day  care  center  is  mostly  for  the  Ko- 
rean War  brides. 

"I  don't  have  figures.  But  they  do  have 
problems  with  an  mabiUty  to  deal  with  the 
system.  It's  a  matter  of  acculturation.  They 
come  here  and  find  they  are  not  accepted  by 
the  husbands  parents.  Next  thing,  the  mar- 
riage blows  up,"  Kim  said. 

The  coalition  supported  Mrs  Lenore  (Ock 
Soon  Kim)  Blank's  successful  bid  for  a  reg- 
ular teaching  position  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Unified  School  District.  She  has  been 
a  substitute  teacher  for  two  years.  Substi- 
tutes are  paid  less.  She  became  the  first  Ko- 
rean teacher  in  the  school  district. 
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Hbn.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or    NXW    JKSSET 

:  N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

hlr.  FREIilNQHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
th;  following  article  by  Peter  Amett, 
wl  ilch  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  February  14,  should  be  of  general  In- 
tel est.  It  concerns  the  recent  release  by 
th !  Vietcong  of  Mr.  Douglas  K.  Ramsey. 
1  oreign  service  ofiQcer.  Mr.  Ramsey  was 
captured  by  the  Vietcong  more  than  7 
ago,  while  on  a  mission  consistent 
h  his  concern  about  the  civilian  side 
the  conflict  In  South  Vietnam.  It  is 
to  know  that  his  protracted  ordeal 
low  over. 
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DOUGLAS  K.  RAMSEY  RETURNS 
PROM  CAPTTVITY 


Pbisomix,  Object  of   Big  Search, 
Shutfus  Back  to  Freedom 
(By  Peter  Amett) 
(^LAKR  Am  Base,  the  Phiuppines,  Pebru- 
13. — ^He   came   off  the   plane   shyly   like 
mcfet  of  the  26  other  Americans  released  by 
Vietcong  yesterday. 
^e  bUnked  In  the  glare  of  the  television 
llgljts.  His  tall   frame  was  slightly  stoope<l 
his  face  hollow  and  he  walked  a  little 
unsteadily.  But  a  small,  happy  smile  came 
lis  face  when  an  American  official  clasped 
shoulders  to  help  him  along  the  red  car- 
to  a  waiting  hospital  bus. 

was  Douglas  K.  Ramsey  of  Boulder 

Nev.,  and   the  many  other  addresses, 

udlng  Washington  and  Saigon,  befitting 

officer  In  the  United  States  State  De- 

.  The  38-year-old  Mr.  Ramsey's  ad- 

for  seven  years  has  been  somewhere  In 

Jimgles  of  South  Vietnam. 

shy  smile  he  revealed  as  he  reached 

late  last  night  hid  an  Inner  fortl- 

and    endvirance    that    sustained    him 

through  the  most  terrible  years  of  the  Vlet- 

war. 

spectators  thought   he   was   almost 
obs^ulous  in  his  manner,  particularly  when 
seemed  to  bow  to  the  line  of  American 
Doug  Ramsey  was  always  a  poUte, 
man.  His  stoop  could  be  attributed  to 
cruel  existence  in  the  Jungles,  living  In 
tunhels   and   forever   on   the  run   with   his 
cap  ors 
11 
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was  Mr.  Ramsey's  fate  to  be  captured 

the   Vietcong  on   the   lonely   road   to   a 

ranker  training  camp  at  Trung  Lap,  north- 

of  Saigon,  on  Jan.  5,  1966.  As  a  reporter 

covering  the  war  then,  I  had  come  to  know 

respect  Mr.  Ramsey  for  his  quiet  con- 

ce,   his  proficiency   in   the   Vietnamese 

.lage  and  his  success  in  winning  the  peo- 

confldence.  f 

the  day  before  his  captxire  Mr.  Ram- 
then  an  area  development  officer  with 
United  States  aid  mission,  had  expressed 
ern  about  the  Increasing  use  of  firepower 
by  t  he  American  infantry  then  pouring  into 
Vietnam. 

It  was  this  concern  that  took  Mr.  Ramsey 
up    ;he  lonely  dirt  road   to  Trung  Lao.   He 
wanted  to  urge  the  American  brldgade  "corn- 
ier using  It  as  a  command  post  for  a 
maj^r  field  operation   to  be   more  cautious 
his  artillery  because  of  the  population 
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Ramsey  never  did  reach  the  camp.  His 

pickup  truck  was  stopped  by  a  guerrilla  road- 

and  he  was  led  Into  the  Jungle. 

disappeared,  but  his  friends  did  not.  In 

the  search  for  him  became  one  of  the 

of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Ramsey  was  blessed  with  the  friendship 
of  i^iost  of  the  brUllant  American  Govern- 
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ment  field  operatives  attracted  to  Vietnam 
then.  HU  closest  friendship  was  with  the 
late  John  Paul  Vann.  the  energetic,  volatile 
former  military  officer  who  was  to  rise  to 
fame  as  the  war  grew  longer. 

Mr.  Vann  had  been  Mr.  Ramsey's  boss  in 
Hau  Ngla  Province.  They  day  he  disappeared 
Mr.  Vann  rounded  up  several  other  Ameri- 
cans, and  they  began  a  week-long  search  of 
every  hamlet  In  the  province. 

"We  rode  with  grenades  on  our  laps,"  Mr. 
Vann  related.  "We  drove  over  paths  that  had 
not  seen  a  vehicle  In  10  years.  We  found 
Vietcong  lazing  on  roadsides.  We  were  shot 
at.  But  we  did  not  get  a  hint  of  Doug's 
whereabouts." 

As  the  months  rolled  on  and  the  war  wid- 
ened, Mr.  Vann  became  almost  obsessed  with 
the  search  for  his  prot*g6. 

"He's  like  a  son  to  me,"  Mr.  Vann  said, 
explaliUng  why  he  was  offering  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  as  a  reward. 

By  late  1966  Mr.  Vann  had  learned  that 
Mr.  Ramsey  was  in  the  hands  of  a  battalion 
operating  along  the  Saigon  River.  Later  he 
learned  that  the  Vietcong  were  using  Mr. 
Ramsey  as  a  teacher.  Then  there  was  solid 
information  that  he  was  seriously  ill. 

An  effort  to  buy  his  release,  in  which  the 
captured  wife  of  a  Vietcong  province  leader 
was  to  l>e  used  as  an  intermediary,  failed. 

Until  Mr.  Vann's  death  last  June  in  a 
helicopter  crash,  he  never  lost  hope.  When  Mr. 
Ramsey's  name  appeared  on  the  prisoner  list 
provided  by  the  Vietcong,  my  heart  and,  I 
know,  that  of  many  others  jumped  at  the 
thought  that  Mr.  Vann's  faith  had  been  jus- 
tified. 

When  Mr.  Ramsey  stepped  out  of  that  hos- 
pital plane  and  the  harsh  lights  picked  up  his 
gaunt  features,  his  shuffle  and  hU  shy  smile, 
I  felt  that  at  last  the  war  might  finally  be 
over  and  that  decent  things  could  survive 
the  worst  kind  of  travail. 


LITHUANIA 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
Is  a  privilege  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
observance  of  the  55th  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence. 

Since  the  13th  century,  Lithuania  has 
had  a  record  of  identity  as  a  sovereign 
state.  Her  people  have  resisted  all  efforts 
to  force  them  into  a  cultural  and  politi- 
cal mold  that  is  foreign  to  them. 

Invaded,  fought  over,  conquered  by 
brute  force  and  larger  numbers  on  many 
occasions,  they  nevertheless  have  always 
kept  alive  the  memory  of  freedom. 

They  seized  their  chance  for  independ- 
ence again  when  the  czar's  armies  disin- 
tegrated, and  on  February  16,  1918,  they 
proclaimed  their  republic.  It  was  not 
their  good  fortune  to  be  given  many  years 
of  freedom.  In  1939,  they  became  a  pawn 
of  the  grim  struggle  between  the  Nazi 
and  Soviet  empires.  They  were  fought 
over  in  the  savage  years  that  followed. 
They  have  not  yet  been  able  to  reestab- 
lish their  independent  government,  but 
they  have  established  their  right  to 
freedom. 

The  first  land-reform  law  of  modern 
Europe  was  a  Lithuanian  law.  An  educa- 
tion program  was  launched  which  re- 
duced illiteracy  to  15  percent  after  gen- 
erations    of     foreign     rule     had     left 
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two-thirds  of  the  people  unable  to  read 
and  write. 

Unfortunately,  It  Is  not  possible  for 
the  Lithuanians  on  their  farms  and  in 
their  cities  to  celebrate  this  anniversary 
day,  thanks  to  the  Soviets.  But  it  is  with 
good  cause  that  our  State  Department 
has  refused,  all  through  these  years,  to 
recognize  as  legal  and  right  the  Krem- 
lin's claim  that  Lithuania  haf  been 
swallowed  up  and  extinguished,  incor- 
porated into  the  vast  Communist  empire. 

Nations  do  not  die  merely  because  some 
other  nation  decimates  or  drives  out  their 
leaders  and  puts  quislings  and  puppets 
in  their  stead.  The  love  of  freedom  is 
powerful  and  enduring;  the  spark  of 
liberty  is  not  easily  put  out.  Wherever 
the  children  of  the  Lithuanian  people 
dwell  today,  they  have  the  right  to  work 
in  all  proper  ways  toward  independence 
for  us  to  recognize  this  day  of  commemo- 
for  the  land  of  their  fathers.  It  Is  proper 
ration. 


ABOUT  WHAT  IS  RIGHT  WITH 
AMERICA 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATWES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  are  continually  barraged  by 
complaints  about  what  Is  wrong  with  this 
Nation.  This  constant  carping  and  end- 
less criticism — aimed  not  at  improving 
but  rather  at  destroying — dominate  our 
airwaves  and  take  up  much  of  our  news- 
paper space. 

Most  of  us  know  that  It  is  easier  to 
knock  than  to  praise,  and  if  a  politician 
wants  a  cheap  headline,  the  wilder  his 
accusation  the  better  play  the  story  will 
receive. 

So  the  time  is  long  overdue  that  we 
started  reminding  ourselves  what  is  good 
about  America,  what  has  made  this  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Native  Americans  sometimes  tend  to 
take  for  granted  the  freedoms  and  other 
great  benefits  that  make  this  Nation 
what  it  is.  They  need  to  be  reminded  of 
what  is  right  about  America — by  those 
who  are  Americans  not  by  birth  but  by 
choice. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  in  a  re- 
cent article  in  my  hometown  paper,  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times.  The  article  was 
written  by  a  naturalized  American,  and 
carries  a  message  that  should  be  etched 
in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans.  Here  is 
what  he  had  to  say: 

About  What  Is  Right  With  America 
(By  Arpad  Kadarkay) 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  lost  two  presi- 
dents, but  apparently  won  a  peace,  however 
fragile  and  uncertain.  At  once  we  weep  with 
Joy  and  sadness,  and  wonder  what  the  future 
holds. 

In  his  inaugural  address.  President  Nixon 
noted  that  the  time  has  come  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  "renew  our  faith  in  ourselves  and  In 
America."  As  a  naturalized  citizen,  such  re- 
newal of  faith  is  a  privilege  for  me. 

I  am  American,  not  by  birth,  but  by  heart, 
by  choice.  I  am  in  debt  to  America.  To  repay 
my  debt,  partly  In  small  coin,  I  would  like  to 
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speak  to  those  who  find  so  very  much  wrong 
with  America  and  so  very  little  that  is  right. 

Of  late,  America,  Europe's  child — her  Cin- 
derella brought  to  bloom  by  a  kindly  magic — 
has  been  declared  ugly.  The  pathology  of 
American  society  fills  the  pens  of  our  best 
writers  with  paradox.  Irony,  pathos,  even 
poetry.  They  find  the  American  illness  so 
great  that  the  most  high-minded  doctors 
have  been  called  to  diagnose  and  write  the 
death  certificate. 

I  want  to  speak  on  behalf  of  Cinderella. 

Her  mourners  say  that  America  is  dead, 
her  dream  a  patchwork  of  racial-urban  strife, 
poisoned  by  self-interest,  rotted  bf  surfeit 
and  indifference,  maimed  by  violence.  I  am 
told  that  the  great  aspiration  is  spent; 
America  is  only  another  crowded  nation,  not 
even  able  to  maintain  order.  America  is  only 
a  power,  not  a  society,  not  a  culture.  We  have 
gone.  I  am  advised,  from  primltiveness,  from 
childhood  and  innocence,  to  decadence — a  far 
poorer  record  than  that  of  Rome. 

These  gloomy  soothsayers  are  as  old  as  the 
nation.  They  thundered  in  Jefferson's  time, 
in  Lincoln's  tUne,  In  Roosevelt's  time,  in  Tru- 
man's time.  Every  society  has  Its  share  of 
doomsday  prophets  who  convince  themselves 
that  they  sit  at  the  edge  of  Babylon  and  thus 
must  cry  that  Judgment  day  is  at  hand. 

Well,  this  is  not  it.  Not  yet.  Rather,  this 
country  Is  a  vast  experimental  laboratory 
of  human  relations  for  the  20th  Century. 
We  are,  In  a  sense,  defining  and  creating  the 
20th  Century  for  much  of  the  world. 

Unless  seen  in  this  light,  America  cannot 
be  understood  at  all.  It  is  not  a  sick  society, 
but  merely  a  bewildered  society.  And  rightly 
so.  For  we  are  the  first  mass  society  where 
three  revolutions  have  converged  simultane- 
ously, the  industrial-scientific  revolution. 
Jamming  us  together  and  thus  increasing 
the  tension  of  dally  living;  the  conununlca- 
tion  revolution,  bringing  us  face-to-face 
contact;  and  the  educational  revolution,  rais- 
ing our  level  of  expectations  and  demand  for 
freedom  and  mobility. 

Just  consider  the  impact  of  these  revolu- 
tions. For  generations  Europe  had  sharpened 
its  appreciation  of  beautiful  things  and 
trained  itself  to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of 
hum"\n  existence.  The  result?  A  thin  layer  of 
Europeans  achieved  a  cultured  leisure — the 
old  world  "douceur  de  vlvre."  The  American 
wav  is  different. 

We  are  not  becoming  less  democratic,  but 
more  democratic.  Perhaps  there  are  too  many 
people — too  many  untrained  cooks  in  the 
kitchen.  Yet  Americans  are  the  most  natural 
workers-together  in  the  world.  We  claim 
to  live  by  the  system  of  private  enterprise, 
while  in  fact  we  are  the  supreme  cooperative 
society.  The  Communist  countries,  founded 
on  cooperation,  have  to  coerce  their  people 
to  work. 

Our  standards  of  expectincv  have  risen. 
But  since  Americans  are  perfectionists,  dis- 
satisfaction will  continue,  as  well  it  should. 
We  have  lifted  the  massive  center  of  ordinary 
peoDle.  Mass  society,  so  often  abused,  and 
widespread  affluence,  so  often  mocked,  are 
11  vl riff  examples  of  this.  Yet  no  one  pretends 
to  be  fully  satisfied — a  sure  sign  of  health. 

Our  common  health  hinges  on  the  complex 
chemistry  of  individual  freedom.  I  am  un- 
able to  understand  the  thrust  of  the  suffer- 
ines  and  strivings  of  western  man  over  the 
last  centuries  save  In  terms  of  this  kind  of 
achievement.  We  have  not  managed  to  Jour- 
nev  a'l  this  way  for  nearly  three  centuries — 
across  oreans  and  continents  and,  more  re- 
cpitlv,  through  space — because  we  are  made 
of  sugar  candy. 

I  am  a  teacher.  Loudly  and  persistently 
I  pm  told  that  American  education  Is  in 
crisis.  What  a  compliment!  To  me  this  Is 
the  unique  character  of  free  education — not 
in  the  money  sense  but  in  the  real  sense.  It 
enables  us  to  measure  progress  by  enumerat- 
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Ing  short-comings  and  by  drawing  critical  at- 
tention to  failures. 

Its  very  purpose  and  subject  matter  are 
crisis-prone.  This  is  part  of  the  creative  proc- 
ess. Crisis  in  education  Is  an  unbroken  west- 
ern tradition — the  root  of  its  strength.  Since 
creativity  proceeds  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  education  will  always  be  in  crisis 
until  the  well  runs  dry. 

Some  say  that  America  has  pursued  a  tragic 
course,  having  tried  In  vain  to  realize  the 
dream  of  a  free  society.  But  in  so  vast  an 
undertaking,  success  cannot  be  measured  in 
absolutes.  We  are  only  mortal,  not  gods. 

As  mortals,  we  are  always  shackled  by  our 
own  failures.  One  glaring  mistake  has  been 
Vietnam,  but  It  was  not  t3T)lcal  of  America — 
and  now  we  have  gotten  out  from  under  Its 
yoke.  Another  failure  has  been  racism — much 
more  difficult  to  overcome.  But  I  believe  It 
will  be,  for  the  simple  reason  that  whereas 
most  of  the  older  generation  regarded  racial 
equality  as  only  logical,  the  younger  one 
considers  it  perfectly  natural. 


SUDDEN  INFANT  DEATH 
SYNDROME 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr,  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  put  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  resolution  which  takes  a  clear 
stand  on  the  problem  of  sudden  infant 
death.  My  resolution  provides  for  a 
broadly  based  but  concentrated  attack 
upon  the  phenomenon  of  sudden  infant 
death. 

Known  in  medical  terms  as  the  sud- 
den Infant  death  syndrome — SIDS — it  Is 
said  to  be  the  leading  cause  of  death  in 
infants  from  the  age  of  1  month  to  a 
year.  According  to  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  syndrome  is  second  only  to  ac- 
cidents as  the  largest  cause  of  death  to 
children  imder  the  age  of  15.  But  exact- 
ly what  its  cause  is  is  not  known,  much 
less  its  cure. 

The  resolution  I  projjose  is  needed 
legislation.  I  feel  it  is  up  to  the  Congress 
to  provide  the  leadership  and  establish 
directions  which  will  insure  that  top 
priority  attention  is  given  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  given  to  research  into  the 
cause  and  prevention  of  sudden  jnfint 
death.  Congre.ss  also  needs  to  afRrm 
other  essential  directives  associated  with 
the  very  meaning  and  scope  of  this 
"thing"  which,  witl\out  warning,  kills  our 
children,  some  10,0(JO  a  year,  in  the  dead 
of  night. 

The  sudden  infant  death  measure  re- 
ceived strong  support  in  the  Senate  last 
year,  where  it  was  introduced  as  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  206  by  Senator  MoND.^LE 
and  cosponsors  and  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. However,  no  action  was  taken  upon 
the  resolution  in  the  House.  Interest  in 
the  measure  and  in  the  testimony'  before 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Children 
and  Youth  sparked  much  public  com- 
ment and  even  kindled  interest  in  spend- 
ing more  money  than  ever  before  at 
NIH  to  tackle  this  specific  problem.  Ap- 
proximately $3.5  million  has  been  set 
aside  for  1973  for  the  SIDS  program  at 
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NIH.  But  if  sudden  infant  death  is  the 
No.  1  killer  of  infants  from  the  age  of  1 
month  to  a  year,  is  this  enough?  If  autop- 
sies are  not  being  preformed  on  chil- 
dren suspected  of  dying  from  SIDS  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds,  is  this  enough? 
Should  we  not  as  a  Congress  indicate 
that  we  regard  the  cure  of  SIDS,  or  at 
this  point,  even  its  cause,  a  priority 
which  cannot  be  overlooked?  We  call  it 
"crib  death,"  know  it  exists,  but  until 
it  strikes  someone  near  us,  we  do  not 
realize  how  little  is  known  about  the 
syndrome. 

As  I  have  said,  among  other  things 
we  need  to  see  that  prompt  autopsies  are 
performed,  not  put  aside  by  mimicipali- 
ties  because  of  lack  of  funds  and  incon- 
clusive results  reached  because  SIDS  is 
not  recognized  as  a  disease,  and  hence 
a  cause  of  death.  These  autopsies  must 
be  performed  when  SIDS  is  suspected, 
regardless  of  the  socioeconomic  status  of 
the  parents.  If  SIDS  is  the  killer  of  the 
child,  it  should  be  listed  as  such  and  the 
parents  must,  in  their  grief,  be  treated 
with  kindness  and  understanding.  They 
must  not  be  subject  to  inquests  and  "foul 
play"  questions  which  sometimes  ari.'=e 
from  ignorance  about  sudden  infant 
death,  even  on  the  part  of  those  as  close 
as  the  family  doctor. 

Two  such  examples  were  outlined  last 
year  at  Senate  hearings  by  the  fathers 
of  children  who  had  died  of  SIDS.  One 
father  recoimted  the  experience  of  hav- 
ing to  attend  a  coroner's  jury  Inquest 
which  had  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
child  had  met  with  "foul  play."  The 
father  testified  that  he  felt  a  medical 
examiner's  system  should  be  Instituted 
in  place  of  an  elected  coroner,  as  is  the 
case  in  his  home  city  of  Chicago.  He 
stated  he  thought  such  an  examiner's 
system,  incorporating  qualified  and 
knowledgeable  pathologists,  would  save 
hundreds  of  parents  from  "unnecessan-- 
and  unwarranted  criminal  investiga- 
tions." 

Another  father  testified  that  he  and 
his  wife  had  waited  10  agonizing  months 
for  the  autopsy  report  on  their  child 
which,  in  the  end.  listed  an  obscure  and 
inconclusive  cause  of  death  with  the 
words  "sudden,  unexpected  death"  in 
parentheses. 

Dr.  Abraham  B.  Bergman,  president 
of  the  National  Foundation  for  Sudden 
Infant  Death,  testified  that  he  receives 
hundreds  of  letters  everj-  month  frcm 
such  parents,  asking  for  help.  One  wom- 
an, he  explained  to  those  at  the  hearing, 
told  him  her  own  doctor  refused  to  soeak 
to  her  and,  she  told  him,  her  baby's  death 
certificate  also  had  listed  an  obscure  and 
inconclusive  cause  of  death.  Dr.  Berg- 
man stated — 

Such  letters  break  my  heart  because  it 
Is  all  so  needless.  The  fact  that  survivors  of 
crib  death  victims  in  the  United  States  are 
treated  like  criminals  is  a  national  disgrace. 

We  readily  see  that  specific  research 
into  the  cause,  cure,  and  prevention  of 
the  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome  is 
needed,  at  top  priority.  But  further,  my 
resolution  directs  the  Secretary'  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  de- 
velop, publish,  and  distribute  literature 
to  be  used  in  educating  and  counseling 
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coroners,  medical  examiners,  nurses,  so- 
cial workers  and  similar  personnel,  par- 
ents, future  parents,  and  families  whose 
children  die,  to  the  nature  of  the  sudden 
infant  death  syndrome  and  to  the  needs 
of  the  families  affected  by  it. 

In  addition,  HEW  is  directed  to  work 
toward  the  Institution  of  statistical  re- 
porting procedures  that  will  provide  a 
reliable  index  to  the  incidence  and  dis- 
tribution of  sudden  infant  death  cases 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Further,  my  resolution  calls  for  work- 
ing toward  the  availability  of  autopsies 
Qf  children  who  apparently  die  of  sud- 
den infant  death  syndrome  and  for 
prompt  releasing  of  the  results  to 
parents. 

Lastly,  the  resolution  calls  for  the 
idding  of  the  sudden  infant  death  syn- 
Irome  to  the  International  Classiflca- 
;lon  of  Diseases.  I  have  been  told  by  a 
ipokesman  at  NIH  that  It  is  expected 
ihat  SIDS  will  appear  as  a  disease  in  the 
ilnth  edition  of  the  International  Clas- 
ilflcatlon  of  Diseases  due  in  1975,  but  my 
■esolution  surely  will  add  the  pressure 
ind  the  interest  of  Congress  to  those 
jushing  for  this  end. 

The  sudden  Infant  death  syndrome  is 

ii  serious  problem,  one  which  needs  the 

ittention  of  Congress,  the  continued  and 

enewed  attention  of  HEW  and  NIH  and 

he  attention  of  the  Nation. 

Saul  Golberg,  president  of  the  Inter- 
1  tatlonal  Guild  for  Infant  Survival,  Inc.. 
<f  Baltimore,  Md.,  summed  it  up  last 
:  ear  as  he  spoke  before  the  Senate  Sub- 
'  ommittee  on  Children  and  Youth: 

We  cannot  keep  silent  and  watch  more 
( hlldren  die  In  vain  without  lifting  a  finger. 
^7e  cannot  Ignore  what  is  happening  be- 
lore  our  very  eyes  seeing  these  lovable 
tables  slip  through  our  hearts  and  homes. 
^7e  cannot  stick  our  heads  In  the  sand  In 
ttie  mistaken  belief  that  somehow  all  this 
tragedy  will  disappear.  And  America  can  no 
I>nge<-  afford  to  sit  Idly  by  while  millions 
cf  hours  of  manpower  and  talent  which 
csuld  be  put  to  peaceful  and  productive 
I  urpoeas  are  burled  forever. 
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However,  I  do  question  the  propriety  of  your 
using  this  and  similar  Incidents  to  bludgeon 
Congress  Into  enacting  posthaste  the  gun 
control  legislation  you  so  ardently  favor  As 
you  should  know,  good  laws  are  not  made  In 
angry  reaction  to  events,  nor  are  they  made 
as  a  result  of  pressure,  nor  should  they  be 
made  in  response  to  a  radio  station's  hysteri- 
cal editorials. 

In  your  most  recent  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject, you  stressed  the  point  that  "poll  after 
poll  Indicates  that  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  wants  stronger  gun  control  legis- 
lation. I  feel  very  certain  (from  the  polls  I 
have  seen),  that  this  is  Just  not  truVand 
that  in  fact,  the  majority  of  the  American 
public  wants  fewer  restrictions,  more  intel- 
ligently applied.  Would  you,  by  any  chance, 
be  able  to  produce  some  of  these  polls  you 
a  lude  to  or  is  this  Just  another  calculated 
ploy  to  get  your  way?  If  such  poUs  exist  I 
challenge  you  to  produce  them. 

I  have  absolutely  no  connection  with  any 
gTin  lobby  but  I  am  vitally  concerned  about 
the  way  In  which  the  media  exercises  Its 
awesome  power  to  Influence,  mold,  and  fre- 
quently  create  "public   opinion."   Irrespon- 

threat  to  our  society  than  do  guns 
Sincerely  yours, 

Raleigb  M.  Nbvillb. 
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CONFERENCE   ON  CAREER  EDDCA 
TION    IMPLICATIONS    FOR    CHI. 
NESE-AMERICANS 


GUN  CONTROLS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  VIROINU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
£peaker,  Mr.  Raleigh  M.  Neville,  302 
1  forth  Lincoln  Street,  Arlington,  Va..  re- 
c  ently  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  had 
s  ddressed  to  WMAL  radio  in  response  to 
s  number  of  editorials  that  station  had 
I  roadcast  urging  passage  of  gun  control 
liglslatlon  by  the  Congress.  As  Mr. 
1  eville  hopes  that  ail  our  colleagues 
\  'ho  have  heard  these  editorials  will  alsov 
c  snslder  his  point  of  view,  he  has  askerfli 
t  lat  I  Insert  the  text  of  his  letter  in  the 
Hecoro. 

His  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Aklinoton',  Va., 
January  31.  1973. 

£  OTTOKViL  RZSPONSB, 

T  'MAL  Radio, 
\  'aahington,  B.C. 

£>KAX  Sa:   I  share  your  outrage  over  the 
t  agle    shooting   of   Senator   John    Stennls. 


SALUTE  TO  PFA 

HON.  CUH^  E.  MILLER 

''OW   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

o  ^-  f^?^^?-  ^'■-  Speaker,  it  is  with 
f»,f  ^."^^^IP^  Pleasure  that  I  commend 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America^FFA— 
on  the  occasion  of  National  FFA  Week 
February  17-24.  ' 

4.J^-^f  ^"^°  ^^  worked  closely  with 
InLf^^    chapters   throughout   the    13 

ni^nif  T°^  °^^°''   ^°*^   Congressional 

i     'jj  can  appreciate  the  fine  work 

and    agricultural    contributions    these 

young  people  have  made  to  our  way  of 

On  this  occasion,  I  would  like  to  bring 
an    editorial    appearing    in    the    Noble 

Y^"SH:,^^\°-  Journal  -Leader-published 
in  Caldwell.  Ohio— to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

FOTTJHE  Farmers  of  America 
^,^5  }?''^  observance  of  National  FPA  Week 
o^  i?"  during  the  period  of  February  17- 

Ymuh  w.fK^^  ^"'^  ^^"  '^'  "^A  Unites 
Youth  With  Opportunities." 

.c^f.,^?'"*'^^  ^^*"'  y°""K  people  will  find 
agricultural  careers  more  personallv  satis- 
fying and  more  rewarding  and  productive  In 
terms  of  providing  the  'food  and  fiber  for 
the  nation  than  ever  before.  In  FFA  voune 
people   gain   experience   In   modern   agrlcul- 

Pr^?,li^^^"i''"^^  ^"'^  P'"«'P^'-«  themselves  to 
t^H^r  ^^  ^^^^  advantage  of  the  vast. 
«^^?,f"  exciting  career  opportunities  In 
agriculture  today.  Within  tbe  national  FFA 
organization.    432.000    students   study   voca- 

^A  r.,*^^!'"*"'^  '"  ^^^  Public  schools. 
FTA  members  learn  by  doing,  and  thev  are 
encouraged  to  develop  their  Individual  po- 
tentials. Interests  and  skills  In  agricultural 
work.  From  this  experience,  they  are  able 
to  choose  their  courses  of  study  and  activity 
to  best  prepare  themselves  to  be  the  agricul- 
tural leaders  of  tomorrow. 

The  United  States  has  the  most  productive 
agricultural  system  In  the  world— the  work 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  helps  as- 
sure that  It  will  stay  that  way. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
here  in  Washington  a  conference  was 
held  on  career  education  implications  for 
Chines-Americans.  The  culmination  of 
the  conference  was  a  resolution  which 
at  this  time.  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record.  The  resolution,  which  was  sent 
to  me  by  Prof.  Francis  Shleh  of  Prince 
George's  Community  College,  calls  for 
the  implementation  of  programs  and 
goals  that  will  enable  the  great  segment 
of  our  society  that  is  of  oriental  back- 
ground to  realize  the  opportunities  and 
dreams  that  many  have  not  been  able 
to  achieve  because  of  the  cultural  and 
linguistic  barriers  that  presently  exist.  I 
urge  that  my  fellow  colleagues  take  note 
of  the  resolution  and  the  prime  neces- 
sity of  its  proposed  actions. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows : 

CONPEKTOCE  ON  CASCEK  EDUCATION  IMPLICA- 
TIONS POR  Chinesk-Amkrican  Minorities 

Historically,  Chinese-Americans  have  been 
a  traditional  people,  conservative  In  outlook 
and  law-abiding  In  nature.  Because  Chinese- 
Americans  have  abhorred  mUltancy  and  ad- 
vocated self-help,  we  have  been  denied  equal 
participation  In  the  rights  and  privUeees 
accorded  other  minority  groups.  In  fact~  a 
myth  has  evolved  that  Chinese-Americana 
do  not  need  help. 

However,  with  the  revision  of  the  Immigra- 
tion law  in  1965,  Chinatowns  are  experienc- 
ing a  heavy  Influx  of  Chinese  Immigrants, 
men,  women,  and  children  who  do  not  know 
the  language  or  understand  the  culture 
and  who  are  completely  cut-off  from  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  Chinese-Amer- 
ican communities  find  themselves  taxed  be- 
yond their  capacity  to  help  their  own.  Chi- 
nese-American   communities   need   help. 

CHINESE-AMERICAN  CAUCTTS  RESOLUTION 

Whereas,  Chinese-Americana  have  his- 
torically been  responsible  citizens  who  have 
by  tradition  been  law  abiding  In  nature  and 
who  have  abhorred  militancy  while  follow- 
ing a  non-violent  approach  In  solving  our 
problems  through  self  reliance,  and 

Whereas,  a  heavy  influx  of  Chinese  Im- 
migrants have  resulted  from  the  revLslon 
of  the  Inunlgratlon  laws  of  1965,  and 

Whereas,  these  new  Immigrants  because  of 
language  barriers  In  English  and  a  lack  of 
familiarity  with  American  customs  and  cul- 
ture are  compelled  to  congregate  In  China- 
town communities  thereby  cutting  them- 
selves off  from  the  American  mainstream; 
and 

Whereas,  this  heavy  concentration  of  Chi- 
nese young  and  old  have  caused  a  miUtl- 
pllclty  of  new  social,  economic  and  cultural 
problems  far  beyond  the  capabUltles  of 
the  Chinese -American  community  to  resolve 
Independently  as  It  previously  could  ac- 
complish. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Chinese-American  Caucus  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Career  Education;  Implica- 
tions for  Minorities  requests  that  all  future 
minority  legislation  In  every  area  shall 
statutorily  define  "minority"  to  Include 
"oriental"  similar  to  that  found  In  Public 
Law  92-318  passed  by  the  92nd  Congress  on 
June  23.  1972  as  "Education  Amendments 
of  1972":  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Chlnese- 
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Americans  support  the  concept  of  Career 
education  and  the  objectives  and  goals  it 
seeks  to  achieve;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  to  Insure  the 
successful  operation  of  Career  Education 
we  deem  It  essential  that  the  maximum  use 
of  qualified  Chinese-American  personnel  be 
utilized  at  every  level  of  decision  making 
positions  Including  but  not  limited  to  plan- 
nlng,  development,  operation,  administration, 
funding  and  evaluation  of  said  Career  Edu- 
cation programs;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  Career  Educa- 
tion programs  shall  Include  English  As  A 
Second  Language,  bilingual  and  blcultural 
programs  so  that  Chinese  having  English 
language  and  cultural  barriers  will  maximize 
their  potential  In  availing  themselves  of 
Career  Education   opportunities;    and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  programs  to 
train  bilingual  Chinese  In  health,  technical 
and  social  services  skills  be  Implemented 
through  scholarship  and  funding  to  meet 
the  Chinese-American  community  needs;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  training  pro- 
grams be  established  In  business  and  Indus- 
try where  Chinese  may  become  Career  Edu- 
cation candidates;  and 

Be  It  resolved  that  we  encourage  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  the  hiring  and 
utilization  of  Chinese-Americans  In  aU  high 
level  policy  and  decision  making  echelons  in 
Government,  Private  Industry,  and  labor  In- 
cluding the  Office  of  Education  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  for  example  to 
open  job  opportunities  to  those  qualified  who 
can  contribute  their  services  to  the  continued 
growth  of  America. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DR.  WARREN  M.  ANGELL 


THE  55TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  February  16,  1973,  marked  the 
55th  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  modem  Republic  of  Lithuania  and 
the  722d  anniversary  of  the  foimding  of 
the  Lithuanian  state.  I  join  with  the 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  in  the 
commemoration  of  this  day  and  would 
like  to  express  my  deep  concern  over  the 
plight  of  the  Lithuanian  people  today  in 
striving  for  freedom  from  Soviet  sup- 
pression. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  only  country 
in  which  Lithuanians  will  be  imable  to 
observe  this  historical  event  will  be  in 
Lithuania  itself,  because  of  the  continu- 
ing occupation  and  subjugation  of  that 
country  by  the  Soviet  Union.  However,^ 
the  Soviets  are  unable  to  suppress  th< 
aspirations  of  the  Lithuanian  people  fo) 
freedom  and  the  exercise  of  their  humi 
rights  as  recently  demonstrated  by  a  ^-, 
tltion  to  the  United  Nations,  signed  pir 
17,000  Lithuanian  Catholics  in  the  __ 
cupled  country.  As  a  concerned  Ameri- 
can, I  recognize  my  duty  to  protest  this 
infringement  of  religious  freedom  and 
human  rights. 

With  admiration  for  the  aspirations 
and  strength  of  the  Lithuanian  people, 
I  share  in  commemorating  their  inde- 
pendence day  and  caU  for  all  Americans 
to  denoimce  the  suppression  of  human 
rights  which  has  no  place  in  a  world 
striving  for  peace. 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or  OKLAHOICA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Shawnee, 
Okla.,  today,  one  of  our  country's  truly 
dedicated  musician-educators,  Dr.  War- 
ren M.  Angell,  is  being  duly  honored. 

At  the  end  of  the  current  academic 
year  Dr.  Angell  will  retire  as  dean  of  the 
Oklahoma  Baptist  University  College  of 
Fine  Arts,  a  position  he  has  held  for  37 
years.  The  special  events  in  his  honor  are 
on  OBU  Pounders  Day. 

Under  his  leadership  the  college  of 
fine  arts  has  grown  from  modest  begin- 
nings to  its  present  enrollment  of  some 
300  students  with  29  music  faculty  mem- 
bers. The  Bison  Glee  Club  and  other  mu- 
sical groups  have  performed  throughout 
the  country.  Less  than  2  years  ago  the 
college  moved  into  its  outstanding  new 
facilities  in  the  Mabee  Fine  Arts  Center 
on  the  bottom  floor  of  Raley  Chapel. 

I^ave  counted  Dean  Angell  as  a  friend 
during  most  of  those  37  years  he  has 
spent  at  OBU.  His  inspirational  qualities 
as  a  teacher  are  great.  Shawnee  and 
Oklahoma  are  proud  of  him  and  his 
talented  wife.  Evelyn  Wells  Angell.  who 
have  contributed  to  the  community  as 
well  as  the  university. 

It  is  impossible  to  tliink  of  Warren 
Angell  in  quiet  retirement,  and  it  is  good 
to  know  he  plans  to  continue  his  career  In 
music  and  in  teaching. 

The  article  that  follows,  by  John  Par- 
rish  of  the  Oklahoma  Baptist  University 
news  service,  gives  some  of  the  highlights 
of  his  career 

Dr.  Wahhen  M.  Angell 
(By  John  Parrish) 
If  Dr.  Wa^gaM.  AngeU  had  foUowed  "his 
own"  amblflonlhsHfe,  he  might  have  been 
the  world's  greatest  ebglneer. 

Instead/ he  followed  MS~^tft}ent_Ios-altisiF 
which  haa  led  him  to  become  one  of  the 
best-knowA  personalities  In  the  music  world 
and  dean  df  Oklahoma  Baptist  University's 
College  of/Plne  Arts. 

After  serving  as  dean  since  1936,  Dr.  An- 
geU wlllietlre  In  May  after  almost  37  years  of 
servlce^o  the  university.  The  OBU  board  of 
trustees  has  designated  OBU's  1973  Poun- 
ders ?>ay,  Feb.  21,  as  a  time  to  honor  Dr.  An- 
gell^Although  he  will  remain  with  the  unl- 
veraity  on  a  part-time  teaching  basis.  Dr. 
ell  will  be  honored  upon  his  retirement 
'this  time  by  a  variety  of  activities  which 
11  also  coincide  with  the  founding  of  the 
university. 

The  decision  to  study  miislc  was  a  turning 
point  in  the  life  of  AngeU  who  was  destined 
to  become  the  third  dean  of  the  College  of 
Pine  Arts  at  OBU.  Bom  in  Brooklyn  as  the 
son  of  an  architect-engineer,  AngeU  fully 
Intended  to  foUow  the  trade  of  his  father. 
But  the  elder  Angell  was  also  a  musician  and 
this  is  where  young  Warren  found  his  life- 
style. 

Although  an  accomplished  pianist  by  the 
time  he  graduated  from  high  school  in  1925, 
Angell  stUl  was  determined  to  be  an  engi- 
neer. It  was  not  until  the  late  summer  be- 
fore entering  college  that  he  decided  to  study 
music. 

"I  made  the  final  decision  to  study  music 
In  August,"  he  recalls.  "I  Just  decided  that 
the  Lord  had  given  me  this  talent  for  some 
purpose  and  I  should  use  It.  I  gave  myself 
one  semester  to  find  out  if  this  was  what  I 
truly  wanted,  and  by  Christmas  I  was  sure. 
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Before  his  appearance  on  the  OBU  campus, 
however.  Angell  gained  the  experience  of 
playing  in  a  traveling  orchestra,  teaching 
private  piano,  and  teaching  college  music. 
WhUe  at  Syracuse  University  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  traveling  orchestra  which  toured 
Europe  several  times.  After  graduating  from 
Syracuse  In  1929.  Dr.  Angell  taught  about  35 
private  students  In  piano  while  working  on 
his  masters  degree,  which  he  received  In  1933. 

FoUowlng  his  marriage  to  Evalyn  Wells  In 
September,  1934,  he  accepted  a  position  as 
head  of  the  piano  department  at  Murray 
State   Teachers  College   in   Murray.   Ky. 

The  college  teaching  position  prepared 
Dr.  AngeU  to  become  dean  of  fine  arts  at 
OBU  in  1935  when  he  was  contacted  about 
the  position  by  OBU  vice-president  Dr.  J,  W. 
Jent.  "As  Dr.  Jent  talked  of  OBU  and  its 
possibilities,  especially  in  the  music  depart- 
ment, I  was  won  over."  Dr.  Angell  recalls. 
"TTils  seemed  to  offer  what  1  wanted — a 
chance  to  settle  somewhere  and  grow  with 
the  school." 

The  new  dean  made  his  professional  debut 
In  Oklahoma  shortly  after  his  arrival  when 
he  was  presented  in  concert  with  the  Okla- 
homa City  Symphony  in  Shawnee's  Munici- 
pal Auditorium.  According  to  various  ac- 
counts of  the  concert  it  "marked  a  new  day 
for  fine  arts  at  OBU." 

Angells  energetic  talents  were  expressed 
more  fully  in  his  organization  of  a  unlversltv 
singing  group  which  would  eventuallv  spread 
the  name  of  OBU  around  the  world — The 
Bison  Glee  Club.  Organized  by  Angell  In  1938. 
the  club  made  Its  first  big  appearance  at 
the  1940  OBU  commencement  singing  for 
the  program  which  Included  the  late  FBI 
chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  speaker. 

In  1942-44  Desn  AngeU  took  a  leave  of 
absence  from  the  university  to  work  on  his 
doctorate  at  Columbia  Unlversltv  Teachers 
College  In  New  York.  During  this  time  he 
polished  his  professional  career  by  fringing 
top  tenor  in  Fred  Warlng's  PennsVlvanlans 
and  the  Robert  Shaw  Chorale. 

Returning  to  OBU  in  1944,  he  perfected 
his  work  with  the  Bison  Glee  Club  which 
soon  skyrocketed  in  popularity  bv  perform- 
ing for  Southern  Baptist  Convention  meet- 
ings, n'ltlonal  auditions,  nationwide  tours 
and  various  radio  and  television  programs. 

The  College  of  Fine  Arts  also  experienced 
tremendous  growth  under  Angell's  direction 
vProm  meager  beginnings  in  1936,  the  Col- 
lege of  Fine  Arts  now  has  a  total  enrollment 
of  282  students  with  29  facultv  members.  In 
1971,  the  college  made  the  move  into  the  new 
^00,000  Mabee  Fine  Arts  Center  on  the 
lower  level  of  Raley  Chapel. 

Dr.  Angell  calls  the  new  facllltv  the  "cul- 
minating climax"  of  his  career  at  OBU.  He 
notes  that  many  music  authorities  rank  the 
OBU  center  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
Nation. 

On  the  occasion  of  Angell's  30th  anniver- 
sary as  dean  in  1966  the  City  of  Shawnee 
presented  him  with  a  clUtlon  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  university  and  to  Shawnee 
by  proclamlng  Warren  AngeU  Day  in  his  hon- 
or. Among  the  festivities  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  program  of  Angell's  comp#tlons 
presented  by  his  former  students. 

A  leader  of  music  conferences  at  Ridge- 
crest  and  Glorteta  Baptist  assemblies  for 
many  years,  Dean  AngeU  is  stiU  in  demand 
for  similar  music  and  choral  .^nferences  in 
many  States.  He  has  written  ^e  books  on 
vocal  and  choral  techniques  ania  has  more 
than  60  published  compositions  In  the  choral 
and  piano  field.  There  are  many  more  pub- 
lished hymn  tunes  as  well  as  unpubUshed 
vocal  and  Instrumental  compositions. 

After  the  presentation  of  one  of  his  most 
recent  compositions,  "This  is  the  Gospel."  he 
received  statewide  acclaim.  The  cantata,  a 
first  In  the  Angell  repertoire,  was  presented 
in  March,  1971,  and  resulted  In  the  adoption 
of  a  resolution  by  the  Oklahoma  State  Senate 
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la  blB  honor.  The  resolution,  presented  by 
two  state  senators  on  the  premiere  perform - 
t  nee  of  the  composition,  expressed  "great 
tdmlratlon  for  Dr.  Warren  M.  Angell,  the 
I  lan,  and  for  his  many  and  varied  accom- 
I  Ushments  In  the  music  world,  and  espe- 
( lally  in  the  field  of  music  " 

For  the  past  six  years  the  OBU  dean  has 
lieen  given  the  American  Society  of  Com- 
j  osers.  Authors,  and  Publishers  Award.  Other 
1  lonors  Include  listing  In  "Who's  Who  In 
i  jnerlca,"  "Who's  Who  Among  Deans  and 
]  residents  of  American  Colleges,"  and  "Who's 
'^  Vho  in  Music."  He  Is  also  Included  In  the 
]  ntematlonal  Directory  of  Music  and  Musl- 
<  lans.  Directory  of  American  Scholars,  and 

I  ilrectory  of  Outstanding  Americans.  He  Is 
{ Iso  a  fellow  of  the  National  Association  of 
'^eachera  of  Singing. 

Dr.  Angell  holds  membership  In  Phi  Mu 
i  ilpha  Sinfornla.  national  men's  music  fra- 
ternlty.  Music  Educators  National  Confer- 
« nee,  American  Society  of  Composers,  Au- 
ihors.  and  Publishers,  and  the  National  As- 
s  Delation  of  Teachers  of  Singing.  He  Is  a 
c  harter  member  of  American  Choral  Directors 
i  ssoclatlon  and  Is  on  the  advisory  board  of 
Who's  Who  In  America." 

Although  Dr.  Angell  plans  to  retire  from 
dls  position  as  dean,  he  has  no  plans  to  retire 
t  rom  his  music.  "I  plan  to  do  some  teaching 
snd  composing  and  get  rid  of  all  this  paper 
\  'ork.  This  will  give  me  more  time  to  devote 
t  3  music  workshops  and  festivals." 

The  Angell  years  on  the  OBU  campus,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  forgotten.  In  addition  to 
t  le  College  of  Pine  Arts  which  bears  his 
r  ame,  there  are  hundreds  of  OBU  graduates 

I I  the  world  of  music  which  are  a  living 
flbute  to  the  OBU  dean — Dr.  Warren  M. 
/  iieell. 


INCREASING  ACCURACY  OF 
ICBM'S 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOtnR    CAROLINA 

Ijf  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
pfebruary  10.  1973.  edition  of  the  Au- 
gista  Chronicle  newspaper  in  Augusta. 
C  a.,  contained  an  Interesting  column  on 
V  ew  problems  which  will  be  faced  by 
t  le  world  as  improvements  in  the  accu- 
r  icy  of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
became  a  reality. 

Authored  by  Columnist  Ray  Cromley, 
this  article  points  to  Issues  which  will  be 
t  le  subject  of  public  debate  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  column  be  printed  in  the 
extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v\sLS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
£|5  follows : 

Il4kxDIBI.i:    ICBM    ACCTTRACT    Is    NEAR 

(By  Ray  Cromley) 

Incredible  Inereaaes  In  Intercontinental 
i^lsslle  accuracy  '^1  soon  be  possible. 

This  new  accuAcy  will  inevitably  be  in- 
dorporated  lnto<aDi)et  and  U.S.  weapons.  The 
I  nprovement  in  ICBM  accuracy  will  be  so 
( reat  In  both  the  U.S.  and  Russia  that  re- 
{ ardlesa  of   the  ceilings   now   in   effect   on 

I  ilsslle  Dumbers.  no  fixed-site  missile,  such 
4s  the  Mlnuteman.  will  o«  safe. 

This  ImbAlance  would  make  a  Soviet  pre- 
^ntlve  nuclear  strike  tempting  in  time  of 
( rave  international  crisis. 

Por  this  accuracy  wo\ild  disrupt  the  dell- 
(kte  BtabQlty  which  depends  on  knowledge 

II  the  Unltod  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
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that,  regardless  of  who  strikes  first,  the  na- 
tion being  hit  would  have  sufficient  power 
left  to  destroy  the  attacker.  This  balance 
depends  on  the  defending  country  having 
enough  missiles  sufficiently  protected  so  that 
the  attacker  could  not  possibly  knock  out 
a!i  overly-great  percentage. 

That  is,  this  accuracy  (combined  with  the 
quantity  development  of  multiple  independ- 
ently targeted  WEU'heads)  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  destroy  such  a  high  percentage  of 
the  defender's  missiles  no  credible  retaliatory 
missile  force  would  remain — except  for  sub- 
marine launchers. 

Today,  Polaris-type  submarines  are  vir- 
tually vmdetectable  at  a  distance — and  so 
provide  considerable  safety  for  the  defender. 
But  sub  tracking  and  detection  are  making 
great  strides,  and,  in  any  event,  a  Polarls- 
Poseldon  fleet  alone  Is  not  considered  a  suf- 
ficient deterrent  for  an  attacker  able  to  knock 
out  a  defender's  land-based  static  striking 
force. 

The  preventive  strike  Is  a  part  of  accepted 
Soviet  military  doctrine.  It  is  not  U.S.  doc- 
trine. But  the  Russians  basing  Judgment  on 
their  own  myths,  believe  that  it  Is.  There- 
fore, even  In  the  unlikely  event  that  the  So- 
viet Union  should  change  Its  ways,  consider 
this. 

A  totalitarian  country  in  a  severe  clMs 
(believing  that  Its  opponent  could  and  would 
jump  the  gun  and  believing  that  the  ojjpo- 
nent's  first  strike  would  leave  It  helpless  and 
unable  to  retaliate  effectively)  would  have  a 
difficult  time  resisting  the  temptation  to 
strike  first. 

The  super-accuracy  outlined  above,  meas- 
ured in  feet.  Is  no  far-out  dream.  New  satel- 
lite-laser technology  will  make  possible  the 
location  of  objects  (such  as  missile  sites) 
10,000  miles  away  with  an  accuracy  meas- 
ured In  fractions  of  an  inch.  This  measuring 
ability,  in  turn,  will  make  possible  far  more 
accurate  targeting  than  has  been  possible  in 
the  past. 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  LITHUANIAN 
REPUBLIC 


HON.  EDWARD  G.  BIESTER,  JR. 

OP    PENNSYLVANIA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ob- 
serve the  return  home  of  our  fellow  cit- 
izens who  have  been  imprisoned  in  In- 
dochina, we  can  better  appreciate  those 
aspects  of  life  in  America  to  which  they 
are  returning  and  which  we  all  too  often 
take  for  granted. 

The  release  of  the  POW's  coincides 
with  the  55th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Lithuanian  Republic. 
Seeing  this  return  from  imprisonment 
to  freedom,  oiu-  friends  of  Lithuanian 
origin  and  descent  living  in  the  United 
States  are  reminded  of  the  stark  con- 
trast between  the  exercise  of  their  own 
freedoms  here  and  the  suppression  of 
their  countrymen's  freedoms  by  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Throughout  their  long  history — from 
the  founding  of  the  Lithuanian  State  in 
1251  to  its  short-lived  existence  as  a  mod- 
ern republic  and  down  to  the  present — 
the  people  of  this  Baltic  land  have  dis- 
played courage  and  perserverance  in 
their  quest  for  liberty. 

American  life  has  been  enriched 
through  the  contributions  of  its  Lith- 
uanian descendants.  The  United  States 
owes  a  large  measure  of  thanks  for  its 
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own  freedom  to  a  lithuanlan-bom  pa- 
triot— Thaddeus  Kosciuszko — who  con- 
tributed his  considerable  talents  and  ef- 
forts in  our  Revolutionary  War.  We  now 
honor  this  outstanding  leader  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Kosciuszko  Home 
National  Historic  Site  in  Philadelphia 
where  he  lived  for  several  months  after 
the  war  prior  to  his  leadership  in  Po- 
land's fight  for  freedom. 

The  Lithuanian  people  continue  their 
struggle  to  realize  their  heritage  of  in- 
dependence. The  names  of  Simas  Ku- 
dirka  and  Romas  Kalanta  are  serving  to 
inspire  their  countrymen  in  their  stnig- 
gle  to  gain  the  freedom  they  once  knew. 
They  are  an  example  to  all  people  every- 
where who  value  human  liberty  and 
cherish  the  exercise  of  human  rights. 

Positive  signs  in  the  movement  toward 
improved  international  imderstanding 
and  cooperation  are  manifesting  them- 
selves. As  we  remove  the  walls  of  division 
and  hostility  which  have  separated  na- 
tions in  the  past,  we  must  actively  pur- 
sue those  constructive  avenues  that  would 
help  realize  the  freedoms  of  subjected 
peoples  In  Lithuania  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 


THE  55TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHU- 
ANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  RONALD  A.  SARASIN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  SARASIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Febru- 
ary 16  marked  the  55th  anniversary  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  by 
Lithuania  in  1918.  This  country  is 
blessed  with  fertile  farmlands,  wide 
rivers,  and  white  sand  beaches  along  the 
Baltic  Sea,  yet  its  people  are  not  free  to 
enjoy  their  homeland  in  peace  and 
prosperity.  The  country  is  caught  in  the 
suffocating  grip  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  exerts  tyrannical  control  over  all 
of  Lithuania. 

The  events  leading  to  the  present 
mockery  of  Independence  can  be  de- 
scribed as  one  act  of  subjugation  after 
another.  Since  1009  Lithuania  has  been 
accorded  recognition  as  a  nation-state 
but  usually  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a 
neighboring  overseer,  as  Lithuania  has 
been  arnexed  intermittently  by  Poland 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. After  several  revolts  in  the  late 
1800's,  Lithuania  managed  to  retain  its 
language,  traditions  and  religion  despite 
Russian  dominance. 

Although  World  War  I  saw  Lithuania 
besieged  by  invading  troops,  the  defeat 
of  Germany  and  the  revolution  in  Rus- 
sia provided  an  encouraging  situation 
for  Lithuanian  independence.  The  Ger- 
man Government  authorized  a  Lithu- 
anian conference  in  1917  which  pro- 
claimed Lithuania  an  independent  state. 
This  independence  was  short  lived,  as 
1  year  later  the  Russian  Army  entered 
Vilnius,  the  capital  city,  and  Instituted 
a  Communist  Government.  The  Polish 
Army  drove  the  Russians  out  1  year 
later  in  1920,  at  which  time  Russia 
signed  a  peace  treaty  renouncing  all 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  Lithuania. 
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For  almost  20  years  a  period  of  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  prosperity  was  en- 
joyed in  Lithuania.  Land  reform  pro- 
grams were  highly  successful,  industriali- 
zation increased,  educational  facilities 
were  expanded,  and  the  arts  flourished. 
World  War  n  hindered  this  advance- 
ment, as  Germany  and  then  Russia 
forced  their  superior  military  strength 
upon  Lithuania.  In  1939  Lithuania  was 
required,  through  a  forced  treaty,  to 
admit  Soviet  garrisons  and  to  grant  air 
bases  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  next  year 
a  rigged  election  resulted  in  a  govern- 
ment friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
proceeded  to  request  Lithuania's  incor- 
poration into  the  Soviet  Union.  Lithu- 
ania was  subsequently  overrun  by  Ger- 
man troops,  then  as  the  war  ended,  by 
Soviet  military  forces.  Communist  con- 
trol has  become  firmly  entrenched  In 
Lithuania  today. 

The  United  States  has  refused  to  re- 
cognize Soviet  incorporation  of  Lith- 
uania, preferring  to  regard  Lithuania 
as  an  independent  state.  We  respect  the 
courage  of  the  4  million  i^ithuanians  now 
under  Russian  rule,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  1  million  persons  of  Lithua- 
nian descent  in  America  who  seek  true 
Independence  for  their  native  land. 
Lithuanians  have  great  pride  In  their 
accomplishments,  and  rightly  so.  Per- 
sonalities of  Lithuanian  descent  are  pro- 
minent in  our  time,  including  football 
great  Johnny  Unitas  and  movie  actors 
Laurence  Harvey  and  Charles  Bronson. 

To  encourage  Lithuanian  progress  to- 
ward full  Independence,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  observe  the  55th  anniversary  with 
hope  for  eventual  self-determination. 
Perhaps  we  will  evidence  overtures  to- 
ward this  end  as  a  result  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  European  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion, which  Is  meeting  in  Helsinki,  Fin- 
land. This  gathering  of  representatives 
from  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  32 
European  States  may  provide  the  impetxis 
to  Lithuanian  independence. 

I  Join  the  Lithuanian  American  Coun- 
cil and  tl.ose  of  Lithuanian  descent  in 
my  own  State  of  Connecticut  In  their 
celebration  of  Independence. 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREEDOM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OF    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
deed pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  award-winning  speech  by 
one  of  my  young  constituents,  Juanlta 
Madden,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis 
O.  Madden  of  Eolia,  Mo.,  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

Miss  Madden  Is  the  winning  contestant 
from  the  State  of  Missouri  In  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  Voice  of  Democrswy  Contest,  and 
will  be  competing  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  March  6  for  national  scholarship 
awards. 

Juanlta  is  a  credit  to  her  family,  com- 
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munlty,  and  country,  and  her  Inspiring 
speech  follows: 

Mt  Responsibility  to  Freedom 
(By  Juanlta  Madden) 

In  these  times  of  uncertainty  over  both 
national  and  foreign  policies,  I  believe  It's 
Important  for  each  of  us,  especially  the 
young,  to  give  some  thought  to  what  we  be- 
lieve and  stand  for.  Personally,  I  find  the 
present  state  of  affairs  very  confusing,  but 
I  have  set  down  some  principles  which  out- 
line what  I  believe  thus  far  to  be  my  respon- 
sibility to  freedom.  At  least  this  Is  a  start  on 
which  to  buUd  the  Ideas  and  beliefs  that  wUl 
govern  my  life. 

First,  we  must  realize  that  freedom  Isnt 
free.  It  must  be  bought  and  paid  for  with  a 
price.  And  it  doesn't  sell  cheaply.  Our  fore- 
fathers paid  dearly  for  it  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  and  we  have  been  paying  pre- 
miums on  it  for  years.  Each  war,  each  con- 
flict, has  really  been  a  premium  toward  the 
maintenance  of  freedom.  That  may  be  hard 
to  visualize  on  the  spur  of  the  moment;  but 
think  about  it:  We  fought  for  freedom  of 
the  seas  in  the  War  of  1812.  We  fought  for 
freedom  In  Europe  in  the  First  World  War. 
We  fought  for  freedom  In  both  Europe  and 
Asia  In  the  Second  World  War. 

Surely  we  have  paid  dearly  for  what  was 
accomplished  toward  freedom;  and  surely  we 
shaU  continue  to  pay  dearly.  Only  as  "one 
nation,  under  God,  Indivisible"  shall  we  stop 
tyranny  in  the  world.  It  would  be  wonder- 
ful to  think  that  we  could  eliminate  tyranny 
and  bondage.  That  is  our  dream,  but  I  fear 
it  is  only  a  dream.  Therefore  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  allow  ourselves  to  see  that  dream  as 
reality.  In  that  case,  we  might  even  come  to 
believe  "life  so  dear  and  peace  so  sweet  as  to 
be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slav- 
ery." Forbid  It  Almighty  Ood! 

We,  as  free  Americans,  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  rest  of  the  world:  to  Influence 
them  so  that,  ultimately,  all  men  everywhere 
will  be  free.  I  don't  mean  "Influence"  In 
terms  of  applying  pressure  to  reach  that  goal, 
for  In  the  applying  of  pressures  we  take  away 
freedom  of  choice;  but  influencing  them  In 
the  sense  of  presenting  them  with  an  example 
of  how  a  democracy  works. 

However,  we  all  know  that  a  democracy 
has  Its  problems  too.  But  if  we  stand  united, 
those  problems  can  be  worked  out.  In  a  let- 
ter to  Horace  Greeley.  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  explained  his  purpose,  his  official  goal 
In  the  conflict  between  the  states:  "I  would 
save  the  Union."  He  realized  that  only  a  na- 
tion united  under  a  central  government 
could  save  Itself  from  inevitable  destruction. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  Therefore,  I  feel 
that  it  is  my  responsibility  to  freedom  to 
back  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
not  only  when  I  agree  with  its  policies,  but 
also  In  timei>  when  I  may  personally  disagree. 

I  have  another  very  prominent  responsibil- 
ity to  freedom.  This  responsibility  concerns 
the  freedom  of  future  Americans.  Possibly  my 
greatest  contribution,  as  an  individual,  to- 
ward freedom  will  be  educating,  instructing, 
and  instilling  in  my  children  ideas  of  free- 
dom, democracy,  and  patriotism.  Each  suc- 
cessive generation  of  Americans  owes  a  great 
deal  to  the  previous  generation  for  not  allow- 
ing the  principles  of  freedom  to  become 
extinct  from  non-use  and  abuse.  I  think  its 
important  that  we  remember  that  each  gen- 
eration has  had  its  problems,  but  through 
the  skillful  use  of  the  principles  of  freedom, 
it  has  somehow  overcome  these  problems  and 
left  to  the  future  generation  a  rich  legacy: 
that  generation  has  the  privilege  of  making 
Its  own  problems,  and  then  choosing  a  man- 
ner In  which  to  deal  with  them.  That,  truly, 
la  freedom. 

Maybe  Its  aU  a  question  of  Involvement. 
Once  we  realize  that  we  do  have  a  responsl- 
bUlty  to  freedom,  we  will  become  involved. 
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not  only  In  preserving  our  great  nation,  but 
in  making  It  better. 


THE  POSTWAR  ECONOMIC  RECON- 
STRUCTION OF  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALXPORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  looking  in  vain  the  past  several 
weeks  for  signs  of  any  plan  emerging 
from  the  administration  to  foster  the 
postwar  economic  reconstruction  of  the 
United  States. 

Ever  since  it  was  leaked  to  us  in  the 
Congress,  by  the  press,  that  such  postwar 
economic  construction  plans  are  already 
well  advanced  within  the  administration 
for  North  Vietnam,  I  have  wondered 
whether  similar  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  rebuilding  of  American  cities 
which  have  been  economically  decimated 
by  neglect  and  indifference.  Much  of  that 
neglect  is  due  to  the  Nation's  concen- 
tration on  the  Vietnam  war.  In  that 
sense,  American  cities  are  as  surely  a 
casualty  of  that  war  as  have  been  North 
Vietnamese  cities. 

The  budgetary  actions  of  the  admin- 
istration during  this  same  period,  led 
to  the  unfortunate  conclusion  that  there 
are  no  well-contrived  contingency  plans 
to  feed  our  hungry,  house  our  elderly, 
rebuild  our  slums,  repatriate  our  aero- 
space workers,  restore  our  economy,  or 
assist  the  return  to  normal  life  of  our 
owTi  people. 

At  the  same  time  the  administration 
reports  having  clamped  tight  spending 
controls  over  payments  to  v.elfare  recipi- 
ents and  needy  citizens  in  our  own  coun- 
try and  has  cut  Federal  welfare  pay- 
ments to  the  States  below  the  $1.7  bil- 
lion expended  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  it 
is  also  reported  fashioning  a  $2. .5  billion 
welfare  program  for  North  Vietnam. 

The  administration  is  speaking  in  the 
range  of  S7.5  billion  in  welfare  for  North 
Vietnam,  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cam- 
bodia. Yet  it  is  unable  to  find  money  with 
which  to  fund  S500  million  of  the  health 
programs  for  the  American  people  for 
which  the  administration  asked  funds 
last  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  bitterly  ironic  con- 
trast is  found  In  the  fact  thp.t  the  ad- 
ministration is  ambitiously  planning  its 
$2.5  billion  reconstruction  plan  for  North 
Vietnam,  at  the  same  time  it  has  been 
unable  to  find  $103  million  to  finance 
expanded  health  care  for  our  own  re- 
turning Vietnam  war  veterans.  Legisla- 
tion which  would  have  provided  enlarged 
VA  hospital  staffs,  given  free  care  to 
dependents  of  totally  disabled  veterans 
and  increased  care  for  black  GI's  suffer- 
ing from  sickle  cell  anemia  was  vetoed 
last  October  27  by  the  President. 

At  the  same  time  the  administration 
and  its  surrogates  have  been  going  about 
the  country  castigating  Congress  for 
failing  to  hold  the  line  on  domestic  ex- 
penditures, it  has  been  quietly  mapping 
Its  vast  $7.5  billion  program  for  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  Indochina. 
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When  the  Congress,  this  fiscal  year, 
a  pproved  a  $25  million  fund  to  aid  lag- 
8  ing  private  universities  to  admit  and 
t  aln  Vietnam  Ors,  the  administration, 
1 1  its  new  budget  proposals,  urged  this 
E  rogram  be  cancelled. 

When  the  Congress  approved  $50  mil- 
1  on  to  help  provide  jobs  for  Vietnam 
veterans  enrolled  in  school,  the  admln- 
ijtration  could  find  no  funds  to  imple- 
ment the  program  and  in  the  budget 
s  ibmitted  has  asked  for  no  funds. 

Nor  can  it  find  $200  million  for  man- 
pawer  training  programs  for  3.000  re- 
t  iming  Vletnajn  veterans. 

Nor  can  it  scrape  up  $9.6  million  a 
year  to  continue  to  fund  the  OEO  legal 
s;rvlce  agencies  in  California,  including 
C  alifomia  Rural  Legal  Assistance,  which 
have  handled  some  60,000  individual 
c  ises  in  behalf  of  the  poor  people  of  my 
£  tate  in  the  past  year. 

But  the  administration  finds  no  dif- 
f  culty  in  coming  up  with  $7.5  billion  for 
\  elf  are  for  Indochina. 

The  exact  flgiu"e  and  the  total  amount 
0 ;  money  we  are  expected  to  appropriate 
i  a  figure  which  has  not  yet  been  shared 
\  ith  the  Congress.  At  the  appropriate 
tme,  I  Imagine  Dr.  Kissinger  will  be 
d  Lspatched  to  the  House  and  Senate  by 
telicopter  from  the  launching  pad  be- 
hind the  Executive  Mansion  to  inform 
u  5  of  the  extent  of  the  private  commit- 
D  lents  the  administration  has  made  and 
vihich  we  in  the  Congress  will  be  in- 
s  ;ructed  to  ratify. 

Presumably,  the  form  In  which  we  will 
b;  expected  to  provide  that  assistance 
V  ill  also  be  revealed  to  us. 

The  same  administration  that  has  in- 
d.cated  it  couldn't  be  less  interested  in 
t  eallng  our  divisions  and  wounds  at 
home  Is  nonetheless  committing,  with- 

0  it  prior  consultation  with  the  Congress, 
tie  United  States  to  spend  billions  of 
d  Dllars  to  heal  all  the  woimds  of  Indo- 
cilna. 

This  surely  must  mark  the  first  time 
v  e  have  been  asked  to  pay  reparations  to 
a  country  we  have  not  defeated. 

It  has  been  the  traditional  American 
c  istom,  and  it  is  a  custom  I  support,  to 
a  d  our  defeated  enemies  to  get  back  on 
t  leir  feet  after   a  war  in  which  the 

1  lilted  States  is  victorious.  It  is  a  gener- 
c  5ity  of  spirit  I  fully  support  and  share 
i:isofar  as  the  impulse  and  motivation 
a  re  toncemed. 

However,  It  seems  somewhat  curious 
tiat  we  are  also  asked  to  pay  repara- 
t  ons  to  those  we  have  not  defeated  and 
t  lat  we  must  pay  extra  for  the  privilege 
c  f  not  winning  a  war. 

At  the  extreme,  if  we  are  to  compre- 
hend  the  press  reports  of  what  Secre- 
tiry  of  State  Rogers  said  at  his  press 
c  jnf erence  last  Thursday,  we  must  give 
t  lis  aid  to  North  Vietnam  on  its  own 
t  ;rms  in  order  to  persuade  It  to  accept 
s  ich  aid. 

Secretary  Rogers,  according  to  the 
press  reports,  "prefers  to  be  part  of  an 
1;  iternatlonal  effort."  But,  the  report 
csntlnues: 

Secretary  Rogers  acknowledged  that  North 
\  letnam  may  not  want  such  a  program 
under  the  United  Nations  or  any  other  In- 
t  imatlonal  mechanism  with  all  the  strings 
o '  control  over  the  use  of  aid  attached. 
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Therefore,  he  implied,  the  United 
States  might  have  to  do  it  alone. 

The  establishment  at  the  same  time 
of  a  two-party  economic  commission  by 
Hanoi  and  Washington  to  deal  with  the 
postwar  economic  reconstruction  of 
North  Vietnam  confirms  that  this  will 
likely  be  the  ultimate  approach. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  when  we 
are  talking  about  as  massive  a  sum  as 
$2 '2  billion  we  ought  to  impose  as  a 
central  requirement  that  any  coimtry 
receiving  such  a  sum  should,  at  a  mini- 
mum, have  agreed  to  lose  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  since  the 
administration  has  been  feverishly  map- 
ping plans  to  spend  $71,2  billion  of  our 
money  without  consulting  the  Congress 
that  it  look  elsewhere  for  those  funds  to 
meet  those  commitments,  if  in  fact  such 
commitments  exist. 

I  recommend  that  instead  of  dis- 
patching Dr.  Kissinger  to  Capitol  Hill 
that  it  dispatch  him  on  the  first  plane 
available  to  Moscow  and  Peking. 

There,  he  will  have  the  chance  to  test 
his  amazing  diplomatic  skills  of  persua- 
sion by  obtaining  an  agreement  from  the 
Soviet  Union  and  China  to  provide  $7.5 
billion  for  the  reconstruction  of  Ameri- 
can cities  and  to  meet  the  economic, 
health,  and  medical  needs  of  our  return- 
ing GI's,  as  well  as  toward  meeting  all 
the  other  needs  of  the  American  people 
after  such  a  decade  of  neglect  of  our 
own  urgent  domestic  problems  and  hu- 
man needs. 

Or,  given  the  administration's  distaste 
for  unilateral  action  and  fondness  for 
bilateral  exchange  agreements  which 
culminate  from  "tough "  bargaining  at 
"the  poker  table"  using  "big  chips,"  per- 
haps Dr.  Kissinger  could  secure  an 
agreement  which  would  permit  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  do  the  recon- 
structing of  North  Vietnam  while  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  em- 
ploys that  $2.5  billion  it  would  other- 
wise have  expended  toward  meeting  the 
needs  of  its  own  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  support  repa- 
rations for  North  Vietnam  nor  a  mas- 
sive welfare  program  for  President 
Thieu's  regime  in  South  Vietnam  nor 
economic  redevelopment  at  U.S.  expense 
of  all  of  Southeast  Asia  until  and  unless 
the  long-neglected  domestic  and  human 
needs  of  our  own  people  and  our  own 
cities  are  met  by  this  administration. 


I 


CONGRESS  IS  NOT  POWERLESS 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  met  with  more 
than  100  of  my  constitutents  who  came 
to  Washington  to  protest  Presidential 
Impoundments,  rescissions,  cutbacks, 
and  1974  budget  proposals  which  gut 
programs  that  deliver  needed  services  to 
the  poor. 

They  did  not  come  to  beg.  They  merely 
wanted  to  know  what  the  President  had 
against  these  programs  and  them.  I  could 
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offer  few  answers,  but  I  did  manage  to 
dispell  the  thought  that  all  of  the  ac- 
tion taken  against  them  and  the  social 
service  programs  was  an  accident. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  rapidly  be- 
coming fewer  and  fewer  such  programs. 

In  my  city  of  Pittsburgh  alone,  more 
than  $5  million  in  Federal  day  care,  so- 
cial service,  and  other  programs  assist- 
ing the  poor  are  in  jeopardy  because  of 
proposed  new  HEW  regulations  which 
were  printed  in  Friday's  Federal  Regis- 
ter. 

The  regulations,  in  addition  to  cut- 
ting back  on  those  eUglble  for  assistance, 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  private  or  do- 
nated fxmds,  or  in-kind  services  to  qual- 
ify for  Federal  matching  grants. 

In  practical  terms,  in  my  district  this 
means  that  the  Allegheny  County  United 
Fund  cannot  provide  the  25-percent 
funding  that  generates  $2  million  in  fam- 
ily service  programs  for  welfare  recipi- 
ents; or  that  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of 
Education  will  not  be  able  to  carry  out  Its 
40  separate  day  care  operations  because, 
in  lieu  of  its  25-percent  contribution,  the 
board  contributes  in-kind  services  in- 
cluding the  professional  and  semiprofes- 
slonal  staff,  the  buildings,  the  mainte- 
nance, and  other  items  necessary  to 
operate  the  day  care  program. 

How  many  of  you  have  Federal  pro- 
grams funded  by  your  local  united  fund, 
or  any  charity  for  that  matter?  Under 
the  new  rules,  they  will  be  lost.  Yet.  there 
has  been  scant  attention  paid  to  this  fact. 

So,  in  addition  to  impounding  money 
for  the  poor,  making  budget  proposals 
that  eviscerate  programs  which  the  Con- 
gress authorized  to  serve  those  who  need 
help,  the  President  now  will  legislate 
through  administrative  regulations  and 
get  at  a  few  more  programs  which  have, 
to  date,  escaped  the  axes  wielded  by 
OMB. 

In  January,  HUD  was  ordered  to  put 
a  moratorium  on  all  federally  assisted 
housing  programs. 

The  outgoing  Secretary  of  HUD  told 
us  that  all  projects  which  had  not  re- 
ceived a  feasibility  letter  from  HUD  be- 
fore January  5,  1973,  would  be  frozen  in 
the  pipeline  forever  or  until  HUD  could 
unscramble  the  mess  it  has  made  of  our 
Nation's  housing  programs. 

Between  December  15,  1972,  and  Jan- 
uary 5,  1973,  HUD  area  olfices  sent  out 
more  than  8,000  letters  to  individuals 
and  groups  seeking  235  and  236  housing 
commitments  telling  them  that  their 
projects  were  feasible. 

These  "feasibility  letters"  usually  pre- 
cede a  firm  commitment  from  HUD. 

How  many  of  my  colleagues  realize 
that  last  week  HUD  sent  a  new  missal 
to  its  minions  and  warned  them  to  re- 
evaluate all  of  those  projects  with  an  eye 
toward  taking  back  two-thirds  of  those 
letters  and  naturally  taking  back  the 
preliminary  commitments?  There  are 
20  such  projects  in  my  district. 

It  seems  that  the  HUD  area  offices  in 
processing  these  applications  obligated 
HUD  to  investing  more  money  in  housing 
than  the  OMB  wanted.  I  repeat  they  ob- 
ligated them  to  investing  more  money  in 
housing  than  OMB  wanted,  not  more 
money  than  the  Congress  said  they  could 
spend.  For  in  fact,  the  obligations  pushed 
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them  nowhere  near  the  amoimt  this  body 
said  they  could  use  to  house  your  con- 
stituents and  mine. 

Two  more  instances  where  housing 
and  services  are  being  denied  your  peo- 
ple and  mine,  because  the  President 
would  rather  rebuild  Hanoi  than  put 
houses  in  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Kansas 
City,  or  a  thousand  other  cities  and 
towns  in  our  country. 

But  we  know  there  are  programs  com- 
ing up  that  he  wants,  and  wants  badly. 

And  the  only  way  that  we  will  get  back 
the  programs  is  to  hold  them  ransom  for 
the  programs  we  need. 

Recently,  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  refunding  the  REA  loan  program. 

I  am  an  urban  Congressman,  with 
urban  and  suburban  constituents.  I  have 
no  farms  or  farmers  in  my  district  and 
quite  frankly  I  could  sleep  soimdly  to- 
night If  there  was  no  REA  program.  But 
I  voted  for  it  because  I  was  voting  on 
the  principle  involved  and  because  I 
expect  many  of  you  with  no  urban  con- 
stituents to  vote  with  me  and  others  on 
those  programs  which  traditionally  help 
city  residents. 

I  repeat,  we  know  there  are  programs 
Nixon  wants  and  he  needs  us  to  get  them. 
^ef-It  Is  here  where  we  can  exercise  our 
leverage. 

I,  for  one,  will  not  vote  one  penny  for 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  as  long  as  my  con- 
stituents in  Pittsburgh  cannot  get  hous- 
ing, community  mental  he£dth  centers, 
and  iob  training.  And  I  expect  to  scrutin- 
ize the  military  budget  and  funds  to  op- 
erate the  executive  branch  in  the  same 
manner. 

What  justice  is  there  in  telling  an  old 
man  that  the  nutrition  program  which 
daily  serves  him  his  only  hot  meal  can- 
not be  funded  but  we  do  have  millions  to 
rebuild  bridges  and  roads  we  blew  to 
blazes  just  2  months  ago? 

The  people  in  Pittsburgh  need  jobs  and 
job  training  much  more  than  the  Navy 
needs  a  new  aircraft  carrier. 

Clean  rivers  and  streams  will  benefit 
our  citizens  far  more  than  trying  to  re- 
kindle development  of  the  supersonic 
transport. 

I.  for  one,  am  not  ready  to  concede  that 
Congress  is  powerless  in  the  face  of  the 
administration  juggernaut. 

I  would  like  to  include  a  copy  of  the 
letter  I  sent  last  week  to  President  Nixon 
concerning  the  new  HEW  regulations : 

Congress  of  thi  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C.,  February  12, 1973. 
Thz  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  writing  to  you 
concerning  the  promulgation  of  proposed  new 
regulations  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  would  vir- 
tually kill  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  activ- 
ity on  behalf  of  the  poor  and  needy  across 
the  entire  country. 

The  new  regulations  proposed  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  private  and  donated  funds  as  a 
match  for  federal  fiindlng,  of  social  service 
programs.;  In  many  areaSj/ncludlng  my  own 
city  of  Pll^tsburgh.^ar^ef'charltable  organiza- 
tions contrHjutj'  t9^  myriad  of  programs 
which  locally  serve  those  who  need  help.  It  Is 
pre{>oeterou8  for  you  to  challenge  the  people 
to  explore  new  resources  on  the  local  level 
and  to  develop  Initiative  In  their  own  com- 
munities and  then  to  aUow  the  Isstiance  of 
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regulations  which  would  destroy  the  very 
effort   you    demand. 

Tou  must  realize  that  these  new  regu- 
lations if  promulgated  wUl  cripple  local  ef- 
forts to  help  the  elderly,  persons  receiving 
public  assistance,  and   children. 

Last  year  in  Allegheny  County,  the  Com- 
munity Chest  through  United  Family  Serv- 
ices of  Pittsburgh,  Inc.,  generated  more  than 
two  mUlion  dollars  in  services  for  these 
groups.  Most  of  this  was  subcontracted  to 
neighborhood  organizations  who  worked  on 
the  problems  of  housing,  health,  and  nu- 
trition. 

Under  the  proposed  regulations,  much  of 
this  activity  would  be  lost — never  to  be  as- 
sumed by  over  btirdened  State  Agencies. 

I  cannot  fathom  the  reasoning  behind 
these  suggestions.  But  I  sincerely  hope  you 
wlU  re-ezamlne  the  matter  before  allowing 
the  proposed  new  regulations  to  prevail. 

I  am  writing  to  the  Chairmen  of  various 
House  Committees  seeking  their  assistance 
in  stopping  what  surely  must  be  the  most 
heartless  budget  saving  idea  yet  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Sincerely, 


OUR  RETURNING  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is,  of  course,  no  welcome  adequate 
enough  for  our  returning  prisoners  of 
war.  None  of  us  can  begin  to  appreciate 
their  sacrifices  nor  their  courage.  Many 
have  spent  years  in  the  shadow  of  death. 
Yet  they  return  with  "God  Bless 
America"  on  their  lips  and  words  of  deep- 
est gratitude  for  our  Commander  in 
Chief,  the  President  who  brought  them 
home.  The  President  who  has  been 
shamefully  attacked  by  some  who  spent 
the  recent  years  living  in  comfort  in  the 
nation  they  reviled  while  these  service- 
men were  imprisoned. 

One  hopes  the  words  and  the  example 
of  our  returning  prisoners  will  teach 
them  a  lesson. 

In  my  own  Judgment,  these  men  have 
a  lesson  to  teach  us  all,  particularly  otir 
young  people.  For  them  It  can  be  the 
greatest  lesson  In  patriotism  they  can 
learn.  It  was  an  American  playwright, 
I  believe,  who  said  the  only  men  who  are 
/worth  their  time  on  earth  are  those  will- 
(tog  to  die  for  the  freedom  of  their  fel- 
lo^sqien.  Our  prisoners  of  war  took  that 
risk.  They  have  earned  the  eternal  grati- 
tude, n'W  only  of  Americans,  but  of  free- 
men evCTywhere.  For  freedom  was  the 
Issue  In  Vietnam,  just  as  freedom  has 
been  the  Isshe  in  every  war  this  country 
has  fought. 

We  who  live  in  San  Diego  are  especially 
happy  to  welcome  these  men  home.  Many 
of  them  were  pilots  who  flew  with  squad- 
rons, based  In  this  area. 

For  these  and  other  returnees,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  and  trxist,  that  Americans, 
who  owe  them  so  much,  will  give  them 
a  welcome  that  goes  beyond  words,  mili- 
tary bands,  television  Interviews  and  all 
the  rest. 

It  would  seem  only  appropriate  that 
the  Government  guarantees  that  these 
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men  do  not  suffer  from  financial  insecu- 
rity. Unions  and  employers  as  well  as 
government  should  do  all  In  their  jjower 
to  help  these  men  resume  old  careers  or 
begin  new  ones. 

But  beyond  all  this.  It  Is  America's 
obligation  to  show  these  men  that  we 
are  grateful,  that  their  sacrifice  was 
meaningful,  that  they  did  Indeed  help 
their  country  achieve  peace  with  honor. 

One  of  the  most  moving  speeches  ever 
heard  was  the  brief  but  eloquent  state- 
ment uttered  by  Capt.  James  Bond 
Stockdale,  U.S.  Navy  senior  officer  of 
the  Vietnam  prisoners  of  war  when  he 
returned  to  his  home  in  San  Diego.  His 
joyful  return  was  beautifully  described 
in  a  colimin  by  feature  writer  Lew  Scarr 
in  the  February  16  San  Diego  Union.  I 
include  Lew  Scarr's  column  as  a  portion 
of  my  remarks : 

Jot  Mingles  With  Pride  as  Stockdale 

Comes  Home 

(By  Jjew  Scarr) 

It  had  been  raining  and  cold,  but  as  the 
jet  rolled  slowly  closer,  its  engines  now  a 
muted  whine,  the  sun  broke  through  and  it 
was  suddenly  warm. 

Mrs.  Sybil  Stockdale  stood  for  a  moment 
alone,  watching  the  silver  airplane  move  to- 
ward her.  Then  she  was  Joined  by  her  son, 
James  Stockdale  II,  21.  who  placed  one  arm 
across  his  mother's  shoulders. 

Mrs.    Stockdale's    husband,    Capt.    James 
Bond  Stockdale,  49,  as  senior  officer  aboard, 
would  be  the  first  to  step  from  the  airplane. 
senior  pow 

For  7'/2  years  he  had  been  senior  naval 
prisoner  of  war  held  in  North  Vietnam.  His 
wife  had  been  a  leader  of  a  nationwide  pro- 
gram to  help  free  the  POWs. 

And  now  Jim  Stockdale  was  home  Almost. 

The  airplane  had  stopped  on  the  apron 
now.  Mrs.  Stockdale,  In  a  lemon  yeUow 
blouse  and  tan  skirt,  waved  at  the  airplane. 
She  couldn't  see  anything  through  the  tiny 
windows,  but  she  waved. 

The  door  was  opened  and  the  stairway  fell 
out.  And  there  he  was. 

He  walked  down  the  steps  deliberately, 
reaching  out  only  with  his  right  foot.  Two 
Navy  officers,  one  at  each  elbow,  supported 
him  as  he  made  his  way,  dragging  his  left 
leg  slightly,  through  the  rain  puddles  toward 
a  soggy  strip  of  red  carpet. 

Young  Jim  held  up  a  thumb.  His  mother 
gave  that  sign  to  her  husband  that  has  come 
to  stand  both  for  victory  and  peace. 

we're    so    GLAD 

Jim  Stockdale  smiled  at  them,  but  first 
he  had  something  to  say.  He  alone,  of  all  the 
eight  returning  POWs,  would  make  a  public 
statement. 

"We're  so  glad  to  be  home,"  he  said  in  a 
deep,  firm  voice.  "Our  thoughts  have  been 
with  you  ever  since  we  left. 

"For  Just  an  Instant  permit  me  to  let  my 
thoughts  turn  inward,  inward  to  these  won- 
derful Americans  with  whom  I've  been  in- 
volved. 

"I'm  proud  of  their  performance,  proud  of 
their  patriotism,  proud  of  their  unity.  I'm 
proud  of  their  trust  in  each  other,  their  trust 
in  you  people  here  at  home,  their  trust  in  otir 
commander-in-chief. 

"We've  fought  together,  we've  laughed 
together,  we've  cried  together  and  we've 
prayed  together.  Sometimes  the  words  were 
words  which  may  be  familiar  to  some  In  this 
Navy  crowd.  (He  then  quoted  this  old  Navy 
prayer.) 

"  'If  I  am  tempted,  make  me  strong  to  re- 
sist. If  I  should  miss  the  mark,  give  me  the 
courage  to  try  again. 

"  'May  I  so  live  that  I  can  stand  un- 
ashamed and  unafraid  before  my  shipmates, 
my  loved  ones  and  The*.' 
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"I  thlni.  Ood  answered  that  prayer." 

Jim  Stockdale  tben  turned  and  embraced 
ills  wife.  Then  be  bugged  bis  son.  Tben  aU 
ttiree  bugged  eacb  otber,  weeping  openly, 
{ roudly. 

The  grown  man  of  a  son  kissed  bis  fstber 
akid  tbe  father  kissed  hU  son  in  a  frank  dls- 
I  lay  of  utter  affection  that  Is  seen  too  little 
a  njrmore. 

Two  otber  sons  (a  fourth,  Sidney,  18,  was 
dot  there),  Stanford,  13,  and  Taylor,  10,  ran 
i:om  a  waiting  car  and  threw  their  arms 
a  round  their  father,  too.  burying  their  faces 
l|i  the  folds  of  his  bis  tan  uniform  jacket. 

Taylor's  right  arm  had  been  broken  In  a 
rbller  skating  tumble,  and  on  the  cast  be  bad 
I^lnted,  "Welcome  Home  Dad." 

But  there  would  be  time  to  talk  about  that 
liter.  There  would  be  time  to  talk  about 
cfrerytblng. 

After  T/i  years,  finally  there  was  plenty  of 
time. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LOIJG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
tian  3  years,  I  have  reminded  my  col- 
1(  agues  daily  of  the  plight  of  our  prls- 
oiers  of  war.  Now,  for  most  of  us,  the 
w  ar  is  over.  Yet  despite  the  cease-flre 
a  freement's  provisions  for  the  release  of 
a  1  prisoners  fewer  than  600  of  the  more 
t  lan  1.900  men  who  were  lost  while  on 
a  ?tive  duty  in  Southeast  Asia  have  been 
i(  ientifled  by  the  enemy  as  alive  and  cap- 

ve.  The  remaining  1,220  men  are  still 
c^issing  in  action. 

A  child  asks:  "Where  is  Daddy?"  A 
niother  asks:  *How  is  my  son?" 

A  wife  wonders:  "Is  my  husband  alive 
o  •  dead?"  How  long? 

Until  those  men  are  accounted  for, 
tieir  families  will  continue  to  undergo 
t  le  special  suffering  reserved  for  the 
r  datives  of  those  who  simply  disappear 
without  a  trace,  the  living  lost,  the  dead 
with  graves  unmarked.  For  their  fam- 
11  ,es,  peace  brings  no  respite  from  frus- 
t  ation,  anxiety,  and  uncertainty.  Some 
c  in  look  forward  to  a  whole  lifetime 
s]  ladowed  by  grief. 

We  must  make  every  effort  to  alle- 

ate  their  anguish  by  redoubling  our 
s<  arch  for  the  missing  servicemen.  Of 
tlie  incalculable  debt  owed  to  them  and 
tlieir  families,  we  can  at  least  pay  that 
n  inimum.  Until  I  am  satisfied,  therefore, 
that  we  are  meeting  our  obligation,  I 
will  continue  to  ask,  "How  long?" 


THE  RIGHT  TO  LIFE 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nxiNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
C  >nstltution  in  almost  200  years  has  been 
ainended  only  26  times.  This  is  so  be- 
et use  we  have  simended  it  only  to  right 
gi  ievoiu  wrongs,  wrongs  that  diminish 
01  \r  rights  as  individuals  in  a  free  society 
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or  that  diminish  our  respect  for  life  and 
for  one  another.  In  the  belief  that  the 
abortion  decision  handed  down  January 
22  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  denies  the  right  to  life  and  the 
protection  of  our  laws  to  the  imbom  and 
consequently,  meets  these  tests,  I  am 
today  proposing  an  amendment  to  our 
Constitution. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  wel- 
comed the  Courts  willingness  to  give  the 
convenience  of  the  pregnant  woman 
more  weight  than  the  morality  of  taking 
a  human  life.  Some  welcomed  this  deci- 
sion because,  to  them,  the  unborn  are  not 
human  beings.  Following  this  line  of 
reasoning  the  rights  of  women  take 
precedence  over  the  rights  of  the  unborn, 
precedence  over  the  rights  of  the  fetus  in 
a  woman's  womb. 

If  the  fetus's  rights  are  to  be  subor- 
dinated to  a  woman's  rights,  then  we 
should  be  able  to  look  to  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  for  an  answer  to  the  age- 
old  question,  when  does  human  life  be- 
gin? But,  if  we  do  that,  if  we  examine  the 
decision,  the  question  remains  unan- 
swered. In  fact,  the  opinion  delivered  by 
Mr.  Justice  Blackmun  in  Roe  against 
Wade  tells  us  that  we  may  not  even 
look  to  medicine,  to  philosophy,  or  to 
theology  for  a  consensus.  Yet.  in  spite 
of  this  gap  in  our  knowledge,  the  Court 
takes  it  upon  itself  to  resolve  the  ques- 
tion in  favor  of  the  pregnant  woman  and 
goes  on  to  deny  the  Congress  and  the 
States,  and  thus  the  people,  any  judg- 
ment. 

The  Court  does  not  point  to  history 
and  say  without  qualification  that  the 
preponderance  of  law  on  the  subject  of 
abortion  led  them  to  this  decision.  In- 
stead, the  Court  relates  that  historical 
judgment  is  divided. 

"Ancient  attitudes,"  the  Court  opinion 
states,  "are  not  capable  of  precise  deter- 
mination." The  Persian  Empire,  as  noted 
in  the  opinion,  severly  punished  criminal 
abortions,  although  Greek  and  Rom:in 
law  afforded  little  protection  to  the 
unborn. 

Referring  still  to  the  Court  opinion,  we 
are  told  that,  in  the  common  law,  "abor- 
tion performed  before  'quickening'  " — 
that  is.  before  the  pregnant  woman  first 
recognizes  movement  of  the  fetus  in  her 
womb — "was  not  an  indictable  offense." 

As  to  the  Hippocratic  Oath  which  our 
physicians  take,  the  Court  opinion  states 
the  intent  of  the  oath  is  clear  in  any 
translation:  "I  will  not  give  to  a  woman 
a  pessary  to  produce  abortion,"  or  "Sim- 
ilarly, I  will  not  give  a  woman  an  abor- 
tive remedy."  The  oath,  of  course,  as  the 
Court  points  out,  is  not  uncontested. 

Both  English  law  and  American  law, 
again  according  to  the  Court  recitation, 
historically  have  vacillated  in  degree  be- 
tween a  ban  on  abortion  and  restricted 
abortion,  with  English  law  currently  be- 
ing more  liberal  than  a  century  ago  and 
American  law — until  January  22 — being 
generally  more  restrictive  than  it  was 
100  years  ago. 

Similarly,  our  courts,  so  we  are  told  by 
the  highest  court  of  the  land,  have  been 
divided.  Then,  without  elaboration,  the 
Supreme  Court  concludes : 

Although  the  results  are  divided,  most  of 
these  courts  have  agreed  that  tbe  right  of 
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privacy,  however  based.  Is  broad  enough 
to  cover  the  abortion  decision;  that  the 
right,  nonetheless.  Is  not  abscdute  and  is  sub- 
ject to  some  limitations;  and  that  at  some 
point  tbe  state  Interests  as  to  protection  of 
health,  medical  standards,  and  prenatal  life, 
become  dominant.  We  agree  with  this  ap-' 
proach. 

To  its  credit,  the  Court  does  not  try  to 
convince  anyone  that  the  word  "person" 
as  it  is  used  in  our  Constitution  does  not 
extend  to  the  unborn.  Instead,  based 
upon  divided  judgments  in- history,  in 
law,  and  in  the  judiciary,  it  is  persuaded 
■  that  the  word  'person'  as  used  in  the 
14th  amendment  does  not  include  the 
unborn." 

With  these  flimsy  premises  as  its 
foundation,  the  Court's  ruling  ignores 
the  moral  issue  completely  and  embraces 
a  woman's  right  to  privacy  as  the  only 
issue  for  overriding  most  existing  State 
abortion  laws.  In  other  words,  without  a 
clear  constitutional  warrant,  the  result 
of  the  Court's  ruling  as  defined  by  Mr. 
Justice  White  in  his  dissent: 

Is  that  tbe  people  and  the  legislatures  of 
the  50  States  are  constitutionally  disentitled 
to  weigh  the  relative  Importance  of  the 
continued  existence  and  development  of  the 
fetus  on  the  one  hand  against  a  spectrum  of 
possible  Impacts  on  the  mother  on  the  otber 
hand. 

In  my  view,  human  life  begins  at  con- 
ception; and  millions  of  Americans  share 
this  conviction.  We  do  not  believe  society 
can  accept  the  destruction  of  human  life 
for  the  comfort  or  convenience  of  in- 
dividuals within  society.  Our  concern  for 
the  quality  of  life  must  include  a  respect 
for  life — indeed,  respect  for  life  should 
be  paramount. 

Without  unequivocal  support  in  fact, 
in  law,  or  in  our  Constitution,  the  Court 
has  arbitrarily  decided  when  life  begins. 
Without  imequivocal  support  in  fact,  in 
law,  or  in  oiu*  Constitution,  the  Court 
has  denied  to  Congress  and  the  States— 
and  thus  to  the  people — authority  to 
define  due  process  of  law.  Without  un- 
equivocal support  in  fact,  in  law,  or 
in  our  Constitution,  the  Court  has 
brought  us  perilously  near  to  justifying 
infanticide,  periloi^sly  near  to  justifying 
the  killing  of  the  aged,  the  ailing,  and 
the  incapacitated. 

Our  only  recourse  is  to  restore  these 
judgments  to  the  people.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Constitutional  amend- 
ment I  am  proposing.  With  its  adoption, 
we  will  improve  the  quality  of  life. 

My  proposal  follows : 

Joint  Resolution 
Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  Insure  that  due 
process  and  equal  protection  are  afforded  to 
an  Individual  from  conception. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the 
following  article  Is  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  as  part  of  tbe  Constitution 
only  if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States  within  seven 
years  from  the  date  of  Its  submission  to  the 
States  by  Congress: 

"ABTICLE   

"Section  1,  Neither  the  United  States  nor 
any  State  shall  deprive  any  human  being. 
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from  conception,  of  life  without  due  process 
of  law;  nor  deny  to  any  human  being,  from 
conception,  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  tbe  equal 
protection  of  tbe  laws. 

"Sec.  2.  Neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
State  shall  deprive  any  human  being  of  life 
on  account  of  age.  Illness,  or  Incapacity. 

"Sec.  3.  Congress  and  tbe  several  States 
shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation."  , 


IOWA  HISTORIAN  RETIRES 


HON.  JOHN  C.  CULVER 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  peo- 
ple today  may  not  appreciate  the  impor- 
tant role  that  America's  great  rivers 
have  played  in  our  historical  develop- 
ment. This  year,  the  residents  who  live 
along  our  greatest  river,  the  Mississippi, 
hope  to  enlarge  public  awareness  of  our 
heritage  by  celebrating  the  tricentennial 
of  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi  River 
by  Marquette  and  Joliet. 

One  man  who  may  know  more  about 
the  historical  lore  of  the  great  Mississippi 
than  any  other  is  Iowa's  William  J. 
"Steamboat  Bill"  Petersen.  Dr.  Petersen 
recently  retired  as  superintendent  and 
editor  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of 
Iowa. 

Like  Marquette  and  Joliet  before  him, 
Bill  Petersen  has  been  a  modem-day  ex- 
plorer of  the  Mississippi  River.  While 
riding  up  and  down  on  the  river,  he 
gathered  Information  for  a  doctorate  de- 
gree on  the  history  of  steamboatlng  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River.  He  received 
his  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Iowa  in 
1930.  He  has  served  as  superintendent  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa 
since  1947. 

Over  the  years.  Dr.  Petersen  has  been 
a  gifted  writer  on  the  historical  lore  and 
significance  of  our  great  rivers.  He  Is  a 
prolific  historian  of  Iowa  subjects.  No 
one  has  made  a  greater  contribution  in 
his  area  of  study.  He  loves  the  rivers  and 
boats  about  which  he  has  written  so 
much.  I  hope  the  reenactment  of  the  Jo- 
liet-Marquette  voyage  later  this  year  by 
the  Mississippi  River  Tricentennial 
Committee  will  enlarge  others',  love  and 
appreciation  of  this  great  river. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  Bill  Petersen  and 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  honor  him  upon 
his  retirement.  I  insert  in  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette 
on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  William  J. 
Petersen : 

[Prom   the   Cedar  Rapids   Gazette] 

Iowa's  Steamboat  Bill  is  Back  on  thi^River 

(By  Art  Hough) 

Iowa  CrrY. — "Steamboat  Bill"  Petersen. 
Iowa's  most  prolific  writer  and  expounder  of 
historical  lore,  retired  last  Tuesday  on  his 
72nd  birthday. 

Retired,  that  Is.  as  superintendent  and 
editor  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa. 

But,  tbe  researching,  writing  and  speech- 
making  of  this  former  Dubuque  lad  who 
gathered  material  for  bis  university  doc- 
torate while  hitchhiking  up  and  down  the 
Mississippi  river  more  than  40  years  ago.  Is 
oontlniilng  apace.  Perhaps  at  a  faster  pace, 
now  that  he  is  freed  of  administrative  duties. 
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We  dubbed  the  project,  or  projects,  he  is 
on  now  his  "doctorate  plus."  He  started  on 
tbe  river  and  he  Is  back  on  the  river  now. 

Dr.  William  J.  Petersen  credits  Dr.  Louis 
Pelzer,  professor  of  history  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  with  re-routing  his  career  from 
teaching  and  coaching  to  Iowa  history  and 
river  lore. 

GIVEN   ULTIMATUM 

In  1927  he  was  discussing  his  master's 
thesis  with  the  professor  and  talking  about 
his  boyhood  on  the  Mississippi  when  Pelzer 
gave   him   the   following   ultimatum: 

"Petersen,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
your  father  was  associated  with  the  Diamond 
Jo  Line  Steamers  and  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  manuscript  material  is  available 
on  the  subject?  Petersen,  I  personally  will 
pull  the  rope  that  hangs  you  to  yonder  tree 
if  you  don't  start  working  on  the  history 
of  steamboatlng  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  for 
your  doctorate."  , 

The  rest  Is  history. 

Bill  got  his  Ph.D.  from  the  university  In 
1930.  Prom  1930-47  he  was  research  associate 
for  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa,  be- 
came superintendent  in  1947.  He  has  also 
been  a  lecturer  and  associate  professor,  par- 
ticipated in  many  summer  sessions,  written 
10  books,  one  of  which,  "Steamboatlng  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi",  first  published  In  1937, 
was  reprinted  and  enlarged  In  1968;  edited 
and  given  historical  Introduction  to  a  score 
of  books  on  rare  Americana,  history  aiid  biog- 
raphy, and  almanacs. 

Petersen  wrote  so  many  articles  for  tbe 
"Pallmjjsest,"  that  some  editors  found  It 
almost  unbelievable  hi  the  space  of  time  he 
had  to  put  out  the  popular  publication.  For 
instance,  between  1948  and  1970  he  con- 
tributed 392  articles. 

Bill  never  has  been  afraid  of  work  and  he 
Is  proud  that  "interlarded  between  subjects 
like  Indians,  pioneers,  railroads,  wolves,  doc- 
tors, earthquakes,  patent  medicines,  explora- 
tions, etc.,  I  could  always  come  back  and 
do  some  phase  of  a  river  story." 

Even  before  his  doctorate,  he  had  pub- 
lished two  articles  on  "Minnesota  History", 
the  "Mlssoiu"!  Magazine  of  History";  26  pages 
In  the  "Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Re- 
view", two  In  the  "Palimpsest",  and  one  In 
the  "Iowa  Journal  of  History". 

The  contributions  he  has  made  to  various 
periodicals  and  the  honors  he  has  won  make 
a  list  so  long  that  this  writer,  for  want  of 
space,  can  only  refer  the  reader  to  "Who's 
Who  In  America",  "Who's  Who  In  the  Mid- 
west", "Who's  Who  In  Education",  "Who's 
Who  In  Iowa",  the  "Biographical  Directory  of 
American  Scholars",  and  "The  Authors  and 
Writers  Who's  Who"  for  further  details. 
smiNG  THE  Bivsas 

Petersen  is  already  embarked  on  an  ambi- 
tious project  which  has  him  riding  the  rivers 
of  America  on  tow  boats  and  barges  with 
his  wife.  Bessie. 

A  publisher  wants  to  sign  him  to  a  single 
volume  on  Iowa  history  (the  publisher  wants 
It  In  two  years.  Bill  thinks  be  can  do  It  In 
four,  and  they'll  probably  compromise  on 
three)  and  he  Is  also  commissioned  to  do 
a  book  on  "Steamboatlng  on  the  Rivers  of 
America". 

'That's  why  I'm  taking  these  trips.  Por  Joy 
rides  to  a  degree,  but,  boy,  you  should  see 
the  stuff  I  write  on  It.  It's  fun.  It's  different." 

Referring  to  Increased  river  traffic,  he  says, 
"They  dreamed  of  a  grain  traffic  back  In  the 
20s  and  today  it's  the  third  largest.  Think 
what's  happened  this  year  with  the  river  aU 
of  a  sudden  clamping  Its  Jaws  down  there. 
(The  Ice  blockade.) " 

"Meanwhile,  Bessie  and  I  get  down  to  New 
Orleans  and  lo  and  behold  a  large  number 
of  boats  are  anchored  In  the  middle  of  the 
Mississippi,  Russian  and  others,  waiting  for 
the  grain  to  come  down. 

"So  there  we  have  Iowa  farmers  losing  mil- 
lions because   they  can't  get  the   soybeans 
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out  of  the  ground,  compounded  by  railroad 
cars  filled  and  barges  held  up  by  lee. 

"I'm  having  my  fun  right  now  with  the 
boats." 

Petersen  admits  he  Is  several  years  behind 
on  his  book  about  the  rivers,  but  this  Is 
understandable  He  help>ed  build  the  histori- 
cal society  '^o  over  10.000  members,  second 
highest  in  the  country,  mainly  through  his 
editing  and  WTiting  for  "The  Palimpsest", 
and  the  "Iowa  Journal  of  History". 

Paul  Angle,  co-author  of  a  series  of  essays 
on  "Doorways  to  American  Culture",  said 
that  "states  older  than  Iowa  may  have 
larger  historical  literatures,  but  no  state  has 
had  Its  past  so  thoroughly  explored  and  so 
widely  disseminated  by  Its  own  historical 
society." 

Talking  about  his  forthcoming  book, 
Petersen  agreed  "It's  a  tough  one,  as  I  get 
into  It,  a  highly-illustrated  book  entitled 
'Steamboatlng  on  the  Rivers  of  America,'  but 
it  may  be  divided  Into  two  parts  to  include 
tow  boating. 

"There  will  be  500  pictures  on  all  the 
rivers  of  America,  from  the  Hudson  to  the 
Sacramento,  not  only  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

"Right  now  I'm  trying  to  lay  the  ground 
work  by  taking  these  trips  with  Bessie."  he 
said,  marveling  at  sometimes  seeing  30 
barges  or  more  with  1,200  feet  of  tow  ahead  of 
them. 

HIVER    PROBLEMS 

"You  don't  begin  to  appreciate  the  situa- 
tions Of  what  these  pilots  go  through,  run- 
ning bridges  and  locks,  etc  .  and  circum- 
stances like  that.  The  lower  river  doesn  t 
have  bridges  or  locks,  but  it  has  problems 
of  its  own. 

"About  the  only  way  to  travel  any  distance 
these  days  Is  on  barges,  '  Peterson  pointed 
out,  noting  that  exception  for  the  Delta 
Queen,  "the  excursion  boats  are  all  local- 
ized— 15  or  20  miles,  maybe.  There  are  about 
16  of  them  between  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans." 

Last  fall,  the  Petersens  went  from  Burling- 
ton to  Cairo  and  back  to  St.  Louis  and  then 
had  to  get  off  because  he  had  a  date  to  speak 
at  the  Iowa  State  Bankers  convention. 

Bin  says  "It's  nice  to  have  been  able  to 
write  something  for  a  doctorate  .  .  'i'ou  take 
99  out  of  100  doctorates  and  they  gather  dust 
on  library  shelves,  but  this  I've  been  able  to 
work  on  It  all  the  way. 

"If  I  could  have  10  years  of  good  active  life 
I  could  have  the  most  productive  period  of 
my  career — Just  concentrating,  no  worries 
about  administration  or  getting  other  things 
out. 

"People  say  the  steamboat  is  my  doctorate. 
Well,  a  part  of  It  Is,  but  my  doctorate  was  313 
typewritten  pages  and  the  steamboat  book 
was  850  typewritten  pages" 

Add  to  this  the  1968  reprint  which  added 
160  pages  of  pictures,  plus  four  sets  of  maps. 

BIGGER    BOATS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Petersen  spent  Christmas 
week  on  the  Mississippi,  aboard  the  "Mava 
Kelso."  going  uprlver  from  New  Orleans.  The 
tow  boats  make  about  two  round  trips  a 
month. 

"These  boats  are  so  much  bigger  now."  BUI 
.said.  "When  I  hitch-hiked  before  1930.  while 
I  was  working  on  my  doctorate,  you'd  sleep 
In  a  bunk  above  the  captain  or  pilot.  This 
time  we  h£id  a  room  with  twin  beds,  shower, 
etc.,  with  television." 

The  guest  accommodations  are  usually 
used  by  company  officials. 

Yes,  you  might  say  that  Bill  and  Bessie  are 
finally  free  to  do  the  things  they  like  best. 

When  Msgr.  Lugl  Glno  Llguttl,  one-time 
executive  secretary  of  the  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference,  a  former  Iowa  priest, 
and  now  residing  In  the  Vatican  In  Rome, 
heard  of  BUl's  approaching  retirement,  he 
wrote: 

"You'll  always  be  on  'deck'.  I  am  sure  Old 
Man  Charon  will  give  you  a  reserved  seat 
when  you  cross  the  river  Styx." 
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TO      ABOLISH     THE 
MMI'ri'KK    ON    INTERNAL    SE- 
ITY 


»[r.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  with  the 
onsorship  of  50  colleagues  which 
proi'ides  for  the  dissolution  of  the  House 
Corunittee  on  Internal  Security. 
A^hen  I  first  became  a  Member  of  Con- 
in  1966,  I  was  among  those  who 
upborted  the  continuance  of  the  House 
American  Activities  Committee, 
that  time.  I  felt  that  the  committee 
a  legitimate  legislative  function,  but 
the  controversies  that  involved  the 
conimittee  stemmed  from  a  leadership 
proplem  that  resulted  in  abuses  of  pri- 
dignity  and  the  rights  of  those  who 
apdeared  before  it. 

\:r.  Speaker,  the  leadership  of  the 
conmittee  has  changed  along  with  the 
naiie  of  the  committee  and  greater  at- 
ten  ion  is  now  directed  to  a  semblance 
of  lignity  suid  concern  for  individual 
rigl  ts. 

E  owever,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
inv<  living  this  committee  is  much  deeper 
tha  1  my  initial  superficial  analysis. 

Snce  1945  the  committee  has  issued 
174  contempt  citations.  Of  these.  142 
hav;  failed  in  the  courts.  In  that  same 
period,  a  total  of  14  contempt  citations 
wer;  issued  by  all  the  other  committees 
of  t  le  House  combined. 

Tie  committee  all  too  frequently  is 
eng  iged  in  constitutional  battles  in  the 
cou  ts,  the  last  of  which  involved  the 
1971 1  case  where  a  blacklist  of  campus 
spej  kers  was  prohibited  from  being  pub- 
lish ;d  by  the  committee. 

Ill  the  91st  Congress,  the  committee 
spei  it  more  money  than  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Foreign  Affairs,  Judiciary,  and  Ways 
and  Means  Committees.  Surely,  the  leg- 
isla  ive  product  of  the  House  Internal 
Sec  irity  Committee  is  not  commensurate 
witl,  that  huge  expenditure. 

Bit  of  greatest  concern  to  me,  Mr. 
Spei  Lker,  and  indicative  of  the  basic  prob- 
lem inherent  in  such  a  "thought- 
mor  itoring"  committee,  Is  the  huge  num- 
ber of  secret  files  and  dossiers  it  main- 
tain 3  on  thousands  of  individuals  and  or- 
gan zations.  I  am  advised  there  are  over 
754,  >00  cards  containing  unverified  in- 
fon  latlon  on  individual  Americans.  I 
am  pdso  advised  that  there  is  a  special 
secret  file  wherein  are  kept  the 
of  Members  of  Congress. 
.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  this  "Big 
"  apparatus.  I  would  like  to  point 
that  this  resolution  does  not  evolve 
any  disagreement  with  the  integrity 
chairman  or  the  members  of  the 
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am  motivated  by  the  fear  of  "Big 
of    "secret    files,"    and 
thojught  control,"  concepts  that  are  em- 
by  the  committee. 
Turther  believe  that  the  legitimate 
leglj  latlve  objective  of  curtailing  actlvl- 
of  those  disloyal  to  our  Nation  can 
4,^hould  be  performed  by  the  House 
Confmlttee    on    the    Judiciary.     That 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

responsibility  can  be  carried  out  without 
the  trappings  of  totalitarianism  that 
have  historically  had  such  appeal  to 
HUAC  and  its  successor,  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security. 


SMALL  BUSINESSMEN  ARE  OVER- 
WHELMED WITH  GOVERNMENT 
FORMS 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1973 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  sent  today 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Wright,  Acting  Director  of 
the  Census  Bureau,  concerning  the  heavy 
burden  of  paperwork  imposed  on  small 
businessmen  during  the  first  2  months  of 
this  year.  It  is  very  untimely  to  request 
census  forms  from  these  businessmen 
when  they  are  already  faced  with  the 
enormous  task  of  completing  literally 
dozens  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  tax 
forms. 

I  would  like  to  enter  this  letter  and 
the  supporting  documentation  in  the 
Record  since  I  believe  it  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  other  Members  and  to  the 
Nation. 

It  is  my  hope  that  during  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  meetings  on  tax 
reform,  we  will  at  least  be  able  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  filings  required  of 
small  businessmen  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

The  letter  follows : 

February  21.  1973. 
Mr.  Joseph  Wright. 

Acting  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Wright:  On  December  27.  1972, 
your  office  Issued  a  release  concernli;g  the 
commencement  of  the  1972  Economic  Cen- 
sus. 

Many  small  businesses  In  my  district  re- 
ceived their  census  packets  after  January  20. 
1973,  with  a  note  that  the  forms  were  to  be 
filled  out  and  mailed  back  by  February  15 
1973. 

Many  small  firms  have  one  accountant,  or 
the  owner  serves  as  both  the  president  and 
the  accountant.  For  these  firms  the  months 
of  January  and  February  are  the  heavy 
months  for  IRS  and  other  government  forms. 

One  small  sporting  goods  operation  re- 
ceived the  census  form,  which  requested  in- 
formation that  he  will  not  have  until  his  tax 
data  Is  completed,  which  he  expects  will  be 
In  early  April.  Yet  he  has  to  have  It  mailed 
by  February  15th. 

If  Information  Is  not  available.  Census  asks 
the  firm  to  estimate  the  data.  Some  small 
businessmen  In  my  district  have  notified  me 
that  they  filled  out  the  form  with  Imaginary 
figures  Just  to  meet  the  February  15th  dead- 
line. In  anger  over  the  volume  of  forms  and 
the  pressure  of  the  deadlines,  my  office  was 
Informed  that  some  of  these  firms  may  even 
purposely  distort  their  figures. 

As  an  example  of  the  staggering  variety 
and  volume  of  forms  which  businessmen 
must  fill  out  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice alone,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  a  concerned 
constituent  listing  the  various  tax  torma 
due  in  the  Spring.  This  list  does  not  include 
the  additional  forms  sent  out  by  the  Census 
Bureau. 
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As  a  result,  small  firms  are  overwhelmed 
for  a  short  period  of  time  while  the  work- 
load for  the  rest  of  the  year  is  substantially 
lower. 

If  this  Is  a  problem  on  a  national  scale, 
and  I  expect  it  Is,  the  poorly  chosen  time 
and  haste  demanded  in  this  economic  census 
will  undermine  both  its  intent  and  purpose. 

It  Is  my  h(^e,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  the  (due  date  of  the  economic  census 
forms  be  extended  to  May  15,  1973,  for  those 
who  have  not  as  yet  met  the  February  15th 
deadime,  so  that  the  accountants  may  spend 
the  proper  amount  of  time  to  thoughtfully 
fill  out  the  forms  with  more  adequate  and 
accurate  data. 

In  the  future.  It  would  be  advisable  to 
coordinate  the  issuing  of  forms  with  IRS 
and  other  bureaus  so  that  unnecessary  pres- 
sure is  not  placed  on  citizens.  Coordination 
will    also   Insure   the    Intent   of   the   survey. 

While  I  recognize  the  need  and  value  of 
census  information.  It  appears  that  the  com- 
plex and  comprehensive  demand  which  you 
are  currently  making  on  small  business  will 
produce  erroneous  data  and  constitute  the 
final  blow  to  a  large  segment  of  small  busi- 
ness which  needs  only  one  m^re  form  to 
collapse.  Certainly  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  infcrmation  which  you  requested  can 
be  coordinated  with  the  preparation  of  in- 
come tax  information  and  the  date  on  which 
such  material  Is  filed. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Vanik, 
Member  of  Congress. 

A.    A.    VOSEN, 

Public  Accountant, 
Solon,  Ohio.  February  15,  1973. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vandc, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  our  recent  tele- 
phone conversation,  concerning  the  Census 
Reports  required  to  be  filed  b^  February  15 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce. I  am  listing  the  variovis  Federal,  State, 
County,  and  City  tax  returns  that  Public 
Accountants  must  complete  for  their  clients. 

FORM  NUMBER,  TITLE  OF  RETURN,  AND  DUE  DATE 

Federal 

940:  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Return, 
January  31. 

941:  Employer's  Quarterly  Federal  Tax 
Return,  January  31. 

W-2:  Wage  and  Tax  Statement  (one  for 
each  employee) ,  January  31. 

W-3:  Trsmsmlttal  of  Wage  and  Tax  State- 
ments, January  31. 

1099:  U.S.  Information  Return  on  Com- 
missions, Dividends,  and  Interests,  January 
31. 

1096:  Transmittal  Return  for  Form  1099, 
February  28. 

1120,  1120S:  Corporation  Income  Tax  Re- 
turn, March  15. 

1165:  Partnership  Income  Tax  Return, 
April  15. 

1040:  Individual  Income  Tax  Return, 
April  15. 

State 

IT-941 :  State  Return  of  Income  Tax  With- 
held, January  31. 

IT-3:  Reconciliation  of  Ohio  Income  Tax; 
Withheld  and  Transmittal  of  Wage  and  Tax 
Statement.  January  31. 

UC02:  Employer's  Contribution  Report 
(State  Unemployment  Tax  Report),  January 
31. 

DP21 :  State  Workmen's  Compensation  Re- 
p)ort,  January  31. 

FT-1120:  Corporation  Franchise  Tax  Re- 
port, January  31. 

IT-1040:  Ohio  Individual  Income  Tax  Re- 
tiu*n,  April  16. 

938-939 :  Security  Valuation  and  Investor's 
Ust,  March  31. 

ST-10:  Seml-Annual  Sales  Tax  Return, 
February  28. 
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County 
Tangible   and   Intangible   Personal   Prop- 
erty Tax  Returns  for  Individuals,  Proprietor- 
ships, and  Corporations,  April  30. 
City 

Employer's  Quarterly  Withheld  Municipal 
Tax  Return,  January  31. 

Reconciliation  of  Municipal  Income  Tax 
Withheld  and  Transmittal  of  Wage  and  Tax 
Statement,  January  31. 

City  Business  Returns  and  City  Individual 
Income  Tax  Returns,  April  30. 

If  these  varloxis  tax  returns  are  not  filed 
by  the  due  date,  the  small  businessman  or 
taxpayer  is  assessed  a  penalty  plus  interest 
by  the  various  governmental  agencies.  Hav- 
ing to  complete  the  long  and  Involved  Census 
Reports  by  February  15  places  an  undue 
burden  upon  the  small  Independent  account- 
ant. 

Your  reply  to  my  telephone  call  was  greatly 
appreciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  A.  VOSEN. 

Public  Accountant. 


PERSECUTION       OF       IRAQI       AND 
SYRIAN  JEWS  MUST  CEASE 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  today  expressing  the 
outrage  of  Congress  over  the  persecu- 
tion by  the  Syrian  and  Iraqi  Governments 
of  their  Jewish  population.  This  resolu- 
tion also  calls  upon  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  public  U.S.  policy  statement  con- 
demning the  Iraqi  and  Syrian  Govern- 
ments' treatment  of  the  Jews.  Further- 
more, it  requests  the  Attorney  General 
to  announce  that  he  will  use  his  parole 
authority  for  any  Syrian  and  Iraqi  Jew 
fleeing  persecution  to  enter  the  United 
States. 

This  resolution  is  being  cosponsored  by 
Ms.  Abzttg,  Mr.  George  Brown,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Btjtiton,  Mr.  Byron,  Mr. 
CoNTB,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Drinan,  Mr.  Don  Edwards,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  F^scell,  Mr. 
Harrington,  Miss  Holtzman,  Mr, 
Moakley,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Brasco, 
Mrs.  Grasso,  Mr.  Pike,  and  Mr.  Pepper. 

The  plight  of  the  Syrian  and  Iraqi 
Jewish  community  is  desperate.  During 
the  last  few  weeks  in  Iraq  nine  or  10 
prominent  members  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity were  executed,  their  families 
harassed,  and  their  property  confiscated. 
The  Jewish  community  in  Ssoia  is  being 
denied  their  basic  rights  and  can  attempt 
to  leave  Syria,  only  at  great  peril  to  them- 
selves and  their  families.  As  Members  of 
Congress,  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  mobi- 
lize public  opinion  around  the  world  and 
take  action  to  prevent  such  atrocities 
from  occurring  again. 

An  article  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  February  18  tells  a  heartrending  story 
of  an  individual  who  had  to  flee  Iraq  be- 
cause of  the  harassment  and  it  gives  his 
own  testimony  of  what  happened  to  his 
friends  in  the  Jewish  community.  I  am 
appending  the  article  for  the  informa- 
tion of  our  colleagues: 
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Halt  Baghdad's  Jews  Said  To  Apply  To 
Leave 

Half  the  members  of  the  tiny  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Baghdad  have  applied  for  pass- 
ports to  leave  Iraq  In  recent  weeks  in  the 
face  of  a  crackdown  by  Iraqi  authorities, 
according  to  a  first-hand  account. 

The  description  of  the  wave  of  arrests  and 
Intimidation  of  the  Jewish  community  was 
provided  In  an  interview  last  week  with  a 
54-year-old  shopkeeper  from  Baghdad,  the 
Iraqi  capital. 

Along  with  his  wife  and  seven  children. 
Mussa  Einy — that  is  not  his  real  name — fled 
Iraq  In  late  January.  Neither  his  name  nor 
his  present  whereabouts  can  be  disclosed  for 
fear  of  reprisals  against  his  relatives  remain- 
ing In  Iraq. 

ABOUT    700    JEWS    LEFT 

Mr.  Einy  confirmed  previous  diplomatic 
reports  that  10  prominent  members  of  the 
community  were  seized  by  Iraqi  security  men 
Ip  September  and  taken  away.  None  has  been 
heard  from  since,  and  Baghdad's  Jews  as- 
sume, Mr.  Einy  said,  that  all  or  most  of  them 
have  been  executed  in  prison. 

Mr.  Einy  said  that  there  were  approxi- 
mately 700  Jews  still  In  Baghdad — nearly 
twice  the  number  reported  by  Western  Intel- 
ligence sources. 

Although  they  cannot  prove  It,  Mr.  Einy 
said,  the  Jews  of  Baghdad  believe  that  the 
campaign  of  arrests  and  suspected  execu- 
tions Is  the  result  of  collusion  between  the 
Iraqi  security  services  and  fhe  ruling  Baath 
party  that  Is  aimed  at  taking  oevr  the  ex- 
tensive properties  the  Jewish  community 
still  holds  communally  in  Baghdad. 

PROPERTY    seized 

These  holdings,  which  date  back  to  the 
period  before  1948  when  there  were  more 
than  200,000  Jews  living  In  Iraq,  Include 
enormous  school  and  hospital  complexes, 
apartment  and  office  buildings,  movie  thea- 
ters, clinics,  extensive  athletic  fields  and 
parks  in  the  center  of  Baghdad.  Mr.  Einy 
estimated  that  the  communal  holdings  to- 
taled some  200  buildings  in  all,  with  a  value 
he  put  at  between  $150  million  and  $200  mil- 
lion. 

The  objective  of  the  current  campaign,  he 
said,  is  to  frighten  the  remnants  of  the  once- 
large  Jewish  community  into  fleeing  Iraq 
and  leaving  their  property  behind. 

He  added  that  the  property  of  the  men 
arrested  last  September — some  of  It  very 
considerable — had  all  been  seized  by  Baath 
party  officials.  In  addition,  strict  laws  have 
been  passed  forbidding  Jews  to  sell  any  prop- 
erty or  withdraw  more  than  100  dinars,  or 
$280,  from  a  bank  In  any  month. 

To  a  large  extent,  Mr.  Einy  said,  the  policy 
of  intimidation  is  succeeding. 

"Life  has  become  impossible  for  the  Jews 
since  September,"  he  said.  "They  are  con- 
stantly afraid  now.  No  one  goes  anywhere 
alone  any  more  for  fear  of  being  arrested." 

The  first  man  to  be  arrested,  Mr.  Einy  said, 
was  Yaacov  Abdul  Aziz,  a  prominent  and 
wealthy  lawyer. 

SEIZED  BEFORE   YOM   KIPPUH 

Mr,  Einy  said:  "It  was  about  6:30  in  the 
evening,  three  days  before  Tom  Klppur.  He 
had  just  left  the  synagogue  when  some  men 
from  one  of  the  security  services  caught  him 
alone  in  a  narrow  alley.  They  blindfolded 
him  and  took  him  away." 

"When  his  family  went  to  the  police  they 
denied  knowing  anything  about  the  arrest. 
Later  the  security  men  claimed  he  had  left 
the  country  and  came  and  took  all  his  prop- 
erty." 

The  pattern  of  the  subsequent  arrests  was 
the  same,  Mr.  Einy  said.  "The  security  men 
would  wait  until  they  got  them  alone,  usually 
coming  home  from  the  synagogue  or  their 
shops  at  night.  They  would  grab  them,  blind- 
fold them  and  take  them  away. 
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"Each  time  the  security  men  would  claim 
that  the  missing  man  had  left  the  country. 
Then  they  would  come  and  take  the  fiirnl- 
ture  and  everything  that  would  move  and  sell 
It  at  auction.  Later  we  say  party  officials 
driving  around  In  their  cars." 

Another  event  shocked  and  frightened  the 
Jewish  community  even  more  than  the  ar- 
rests, Mr,  Einy  said.  It  was  the  brutal  murder 
of  Abraham  el-Sayegh,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
Jews  in  Baghdad,  a  few  days  after  the  arrest 
of  the  lawyer. 

BEATEN    TO    DEATH 

Mr.  Einy  said:  "His  body  was  found  In 
his  home  sprawled  on  the  floor.  He  had  been 
beaten  to  death  with  an  iron  bar.  A  few  days 
later  they  came  and  took  over  all  his  prop- 
erty. He  was  a  very  rich  man.  He  owned 
apartment  houses,  office  buildings  and  many 
shops  In  the  market." 

Mr.  Einy  made  his  own  decision  to  leave 
on  Dec.  20 — a  day  he  says  he  will  never  for- 
get. He  said:  "I  was  driving  on  a  road  on  the 
far  side  of  the  Tigris,  about  an  hour  from 
home,  when  a  tire  went  flat.  I  found  the 
spare  was  flat  also,  and  I  had  to  walk  half  an 
hour  to  And  someone  to  flx  It. 

"My  family  had  expected  me  home  by  1 
o'clock.  When  I  arrived  at  2:30,  the  house 
was  full  of  neighbors,  my  wife  was  hysterical 
and  my  children  upset.  They  were  all  sure  I 
had  been  caught  and  taken  away.  I  knew  we 
couldn't  live  like  that  any  more.  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  leave." 

A  month  later,  Mr.  Einy  and  his  family 
boarded  a  Middle  East  Airlines  plane  for 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  on  the  way  to  a  new  life. 
"I  had  to  leave  everything  behind,"  he  said. 
"I  closed  up  the  house  and  drove  my  car  to 
the  school  and  parked  It  In  the  back  with  the 
keys  in  the  ignition." 

Although  half  the  Jewish  community  in 
Baghdad  was  making  active  plans  to  leave  by 
the  time  he  left,  Mr.  Einy  doubts  that  the 
other  300  to  350  persons  will  ever  leave. 
"Baghdad  Is  their  home,"  he  said,  "Just  as 
It  was  mine.  That's  where  they  have  their 
property  and  that's  where  they  will  stay." 


COMMUNITY  LAND  GRANT  ACT 
OF  1973 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Con- 
gress I  introduced  legislation  entitled  the 
"Community  Land  Grant  Act  of  1971" 
(H.R.  9422  >.  Today  I  am  reintroducing 
that  legislation. 

While  hearings  were  not  held  last  year 
on  the  proposed  law,  I  am  hopeful  that 
this  year  a  full  inquiry  and  legislative 
action  will  take  place  in  regard  to  the 
land  grant  matter.  As  you  know.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  100  million  acres  of  land 
is  involved,  stretching  from  Texas  to 
California;  and  the  proposed  legislation 
would  affect  nearly  10  million  of  our 
citizens  of  Mexican  descent,  today  often 
termed  "chicanos." 

The  bill  purports  to  do  a  very  simple 
and  humane  deed.  Its  singular,  most  im- 
portant purpose  is  to  right  a  123-year-old 
wrong  which  has  been  perpetuated  by  the 
imperfect  and  or  nonimplementation  of 
the  Guadalupe-Hidalgo  Treaty  by  which 
this  Nation  acquired  from  Mexico  the  en- 
tire Southwest.  That  100-year-old  wrong 
has  resulted  in  the  systematic  theft  of 
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\  exican-Americans'  land  and  property, 
t  nfortunately,  the  Federal  Government 
s:  tares  in  the  dubious  distinction  of  help- 
ij  g  to  take  land  from  its  own  citizens. 
1  tiough  millions  of  acres  are  involved, 
□  uch  of  the  original  land  grants  still  re- 
n  ain  under  the  Federal  Government's 
aispices,  held  by  the  National  Park 
S  ;rvice  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
nent. 

In  terms  of  today's  concerns  and  im- 
pjratives,  the  bill  would  also  encour- 
a  [e  the  traditional  Mexican-American 
p  -actices  of  ecology  and  good  land  man- 
atement  for  the  total  environment. 
F  irthermore,  the  proposal'*  restoration 
aid  revival  of  dying  or  dead  Mexican- 
A  merlcan  rural  communities  would  pro- 
v:  de  a  needed  boost  to  rural  life  and  val- 
u  ;s  in  a  large  area  of  the  Nation. 

This  long  neglected  question  of  jus- 
ti  ce  for  our  Nation's  Mexican-American 
citizens  needs  the  prompt  and  full  at- 
t<  ntion  of  the  Congress.  I  trust  that  it 
w  ill  receive  that  attention  this  year. 


A  DECADE  ON  THE  ECOLOGY 
BATTLEFRONT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

^   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
lafet  decade,  America  has  imdergone  a  re- 
awakening of  thought  and  concern  over 
tt  e  environmental  effects  of  many  of  its 
a(  tions.  During  this  decade  we  have  wit- 
nissed  an  increased  dependence  upon 
c(  nservationists  to  be  vanguards  of  the 
environmental  crusade.  This  campaign 
hi  IS  become  a  rallying  point  for  many  of 
oi  Lr  citizens  and  has  instilled  within  them 
ait  element  of  concern  about  the  prob- 
alile  effects  of  human  actions  upon  the 
ei  ivironment  In  which  we  live. 

Piu-thennore.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  ar- 
ri  /ed  at  a  point  where  commonsense  has 
c(  me  to  play  a  larger  role  than  ever  be- 
fcre  in  decisions  that  concern  possible 
d(  trimental  action  to  the  environment. 
O  ir  realization  that  progress  is  indis- 
p<nsable  to  our  future  growth  has  at- 
tained a  new  interpretation.  Progress  is 
n(i  longer  synonymous  with  growth,  but 
h;  s  been   equated   with   the   extent  to 

lich  we  can  achieve  an  environmental 
setting  that  will  provide  for  the  con- 
ti  med  existence  of  man. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that 
w;  have  only  seen  the  beginning  of  the 
er  virormiental  age.  Environmental  ac- 
ti  Ity  has  only  begun  to  address  itself  to 
to  surface  problems.  The  problems  that 
a\rait  a  solution  will  have  an  Impact 
th  at  u-ill  inevitably  cause  us  to  rearrange 
o\  r  lifestyle.  To  what  extent  and  at  what 
cc  sts  are  only  to  be  answered  in  specula- 
tii  »n  that  is  immeasurable  at  the  present 
ti  ne.  If  we  view  our  lifestyle  with  a  con- 
teupt  for  nature  then  we  only  shorten 
th  e  period  of  time  that  the  earth  will  sur- 
vi  'e.  If,  however,  we  consistently  work 
for  implementation  and  growth  of  the 
attitude  that  has  developed  over  the 
pj  St  decade,  then  we  assure  ourselves  of 
a  continued  and  healthy  existence. 
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At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  place  in  the  Record  an  article  written 
by  Harold  Gilliam  and  carried  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  Chronicle 
on  January  7  reflecting  that  period 
which  has  given  birth  to  the  ecological 
movement.  The  past  decade  is  eloquently 
described  with  an  added  emphasis  upon 
what  the  future  portends  for  the  ecologi- 
cal movement  and  for  our  Nation. 

The  article  follows : 

A  Decade  on  the  Ecology  Battletront 
(By  Harold  GUllam) 

It  is  an  Immemorial  custom  at  this  annual 
time  of  endings  and  beginnings  to  look  back 
at  the  past  year  and  try  to  sum  up  Its  events 
aiid^  significance.  Instead,  this  year  in  "This 
Land"  we  are  going  to  look  back  at  the  past 
decade.  It  has  been  about  ten  years  since 
this  column  began — a  decade  that  has 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  revolutionary  turn 
In  the  350-year  affair  between  Americans  and 
nature — from  conquest  to  cooperation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  conserva- 
tionists were  an  obscure  minority  waging 
losing  fights  on  Innumerable  fronts  to  pre- 
serve valuable  areas  of  natural  America.  By 
the  end  of  the  decade  they  were  In  the  van- 
guard of  an  envlronmentfil  movement  that 
had  enlisted  millions,  had  swept  through 
the  communications  media  with  a  speed  and 
thoroughness  that  has  few  parallels  In 
American  history,  had  become  a  political 
force  across  the  nation,  had  turned  many 
elements  of  business  and  Industry  to  such 
ecologically  constructive  activities  as  re- 
cycling, pollution  control  and  preservation 
cf  the  r.atural  landscape. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  "This  Land"  to 
chronicle  environmental  action  during  these 
tumultuous  years  and  to  evaluate  It,  as  my 
fellow  critics  in  these  pages  evaluate  the 
current  doings  in  art.  music  and  literature. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  be  at 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  action.  The  San 
Francisco  region  is  to  the  environment  what 
Paris  has  historically  been — and  New  York 
currently  is — to  music  and  art.  It  is  the 
acknowledged  leader,  the  place  that  sets  the 
standards,  fosters  the  tradltloi.s  and  gives 
birth  to  the  Innovations.  This  Is  the  environ- 
mental capital  of  the  United  States — and  to 
some  degree  of  the  world,  as  was  evident  at 
Stockholm  last  summer  when  Bay  Area  en- 
vironmentalists played  leading  roles  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment. 

The  first  major  environmental  controversy 
that  appeared  on  this  page  was  the  effort  to 
create  the  Point  Reyes  National  Seashor'!. 
the  first  national  park  area  within  a  metro- 
politan region  (along  with  Cape  Cod).  Dur- 
ing the  decade  Point  Reyes  confronted  more 
perils  than  Pauline,  but  the  story  climaxed 
happily  this  year  with  the  creation  of  the 
magnificent  Golden  Gate  National  Recrea- 
tion Area,  adjoining  and  protecting  Print 
Reyes  along  its  vulnerable  eastern  flank.  The 
story  is  not  over,  however,  for  both  parks 
face  the  threat  of  overcrowding  and  over- 
development. 

Next  was  the  battle  of  Bodega  Head,  imme- 
diately north  of  Point  Reyes,  where  PG&E 
planned  a  nuclear  power  plant  but  gave  up 
when  earthquake  faults  were  found  at  the 
site  by  the  U.S.  Geologic  Survey.  A  similar 
struggle  la  now  taking  place  over  PG&E's 
proposed  nuclear  plant  farther  north  at 
Point  Arena  In  Mendocino  county. 

The  safety  of  nuclear  plants,  particularly 
in  earthquake  areas,  has  been  frequently  de- 
bated on  this  page,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  currently  holding  nuclear 
safety  hearings  in  Washington.  We  have  also 
written  here  about  the  promising  discoveries 
of  geothermal  energy  In  the  Imperial  Valley 
as  an  alternative  to  nuclear  power,  but  the 
energy  establishment  seems  so  committed  to 
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nuclear  fission  that  there  Is  still  no  money 
for  a  large-scale  geothermal  program. 

The  great  San  Francisco  freeway  revolt 
was  chronicled  here  in  the  early  1960's.  when 
Golden  Gate  Park  and  the  northern  water- 
front were  saved  from  the  bulldozers  by 
mass  action — non-violent,  but  otherwise  in 
the  best  tradition  of  Lexington  and  Concord. 
Prom  here  a  chain  reaction  of  freeway  in- 
surrections spread  across  the  country.  As  a 
result,  the  highway  engineers  no  longer  reign 
supreme  over  U.8.  cities  and  countryside. 

When  an  article  appeared  In  this  space  in 
1964  entitled  "Why  Not  Bring  Back  the  Per- 
ries?", one  reaction  was:  "Sure,  and  bring 
back  the  horse  and  buggy,  too."  But  now  the 
new  ferries  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  Dis- 
trict carry  growing  numbers  of  people  to 
and  from  Marin,  and  we  may  hope  that  in 
the  future  ferries  will  be  used  to  the  East  Bay 
and  up  and  down  the  bay  as  well.  Greater 
reliance  on  this  relaxing  means  of  travel.  In 
preference  to  freeway  driving,  would  doubt- 
less diminish  appreciably  the  Bay  Area  ulcer 
rate. 

The  bay  Itself  was  the  focus  of  one  of  the 
great  environmental  battles  of  the  decade. 
The  "housewives  campaign"  to  save  It  from 
destruction  by  filling  has  been  widely  written 
up  as  a  model  for  citizen  action  elsewhere. 
The  effort  resulted  In  the  creation  of  the 
highly  successful  Bay  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Commission,  which  Itself  was  a 
model  for  the  new  Coastal  Conservation 
Commissions  established  by  law  when  Cali- 
fornia voters  approved  of  the  coastal  initia- 
tive in  the  last  election. 

A  good  many  words  on  this  page  have  been 
devoted  to  the  parallel  efforts  to  save  open 
space  and  limit  the  growth  of  communities. 
The  most  notable  developments  have  been  In 
Llvermore  and  Pleasanton,  which  have  voted 
conditionally  to  withhold  building  permits; 
Petaluma,  which  set  limits  to  Its  own 
growth;  Napa  county,  which  saved  its  vine- 
yards by  a  20-acre  zoning  law;  and  Marin, 
where  the  county's  western  hills  and  valley 
are  being  zoned  in  parcels  as  large  as  60 
acres.  The  Association  of  Bay  Area  Govern- 
ments' open  space  plan  points  out  what  can 
be  saved  in  other  counties,  and  ABAG  itself 
has  shattered  precedent  by  adopting  a  pol- 
icy of  limiting  population  growth  in  the 
entire  region.  It  shotild  be  noted  that  these 
are  not  attempts  to  stop  all  growth  but 
simply  to  put  it  under  control. 

It  appears  at  long  last  that  growth  and 
progress  are  no  longer  synonjTnous — at  least 
In  the  suburbs.  In  the  city,  the  growth  myth 
has  not  died,  and  the  process  of  Manhattan- 
izatlon  continues,  abated  only  slightly  by  the 
new  Urban  Design  Plan. 

A  subject  that  has  recurrently  appeared 
on  this  page,  to  little  avail,  is  the  great  earth- 
quake scandal :  the  appalling  f aUure  of  Cali- 
fornia cities  to  forestall  earthquake  casual- 
ties by  building-safety  regulations,  San 
Francisco  has  not  even  taken  the  minimum 
step   of  enforcing   a  parapet  ordinance. 

Beyond  the  Bay  Area,  other  struggles  have 
moved  across  this  page  during  the  decade: 
the  battles  to  keep  dams  out  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  to  create  a  Redwood  National  Park 
(which  is  still  far  too  small  for  adequate  pro- 
tection), to  recycle  solid  waste  and  sewage, 
to  limit  urbanization  at  Tahoe  and  along  the 
coast,  to  preserve  ntaural  streams  and  rivers 
(the  Corps  of  Engineers,  partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  Bay  Areas  initiatives  Is  taking  inno- 
vative approaches) . 

Nationally  as  well  as  Really,  there  have 
been  environmental  achievements  that  would 
have  been  undreamed  of  even  five  years 
ago — the  two-year  delay  in  the  mammoth 
Alaska  pipeline  project  for  ecological  rea- 
sons, the  cancellation  of  the  cross-Florida 
barge  canal,  the  defeat  of  the  SST,  the 
huge  Industry  Investment  in  pollution  con- 
trol, the  leveling  off  of  the  U.S.  birth  rate, 
the  new  laws  enabling  citizens  to  haul  gov- 
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ernment  officials  Into  court  for  falling  to 
account  for  the  environmental  Impact  of 
their  activities. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  very  grateful 
thanks  to  the  hundreds  of  geneious  people 
who  have  suppUed  information  for  this  page, 
my  regrets  to  those  whose  favorite  environ- 
mental cause  has  not  appeared  here,  my 
apologies  to  those  (dismayingly  many!) 
whose  communications  remain  unanswered, 
my  gratitude  to  the  editors  who  make  it  all 
possible. 

I  would  predict  that  all  of  the  environ- 
mental activity  we  have  seen  so  far  is  only 
a  beginning.  The  biggest  questions  have  not 
yet  been  answered.  Perhaps  they  have  not 
even  been  asked.  The  future  of  man  on  the 
planet  remains  uncertain.  But  the  new  era 
of  the  environment  opens  before  us,  reveal- 
ing whole  new  ranges  of  opportunity.  No 
one  can  anticipate  the  profound  changes  It 
will  bring  In  our  modes  of  living  and  otur 
relation  to  the  earth. 


FHA  INSURED  COOPERATIVE  HOUS- 
ING: THROWING  OUT  THE  BABY 
WITH  THE  BATH  WATER 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  good  programs  to  meet  human 
needs  which  the  administration  so  un- 
wisely is  attempting  to  cripple  or  de- 
stroy through  insensitive  and  unwise 
budget  cuts  are  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration's programs  to  insure  hous- 
ing cooperatives. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950,  which  authorized  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  to  Insure 
housing  cooperatives,  thousands  of  low, 
moderate  and  middle  income  families 
have  obtained  home  ownership  which, 
in  many  cases,  would  otherwise  have 
been  beyond  their  reach. 

Most  of  the  cooperatives  financed 
through  both  assisted  and  nonassisted 
FHA  programs  are  townhouse  communi- 
ties which  provide  their  residents  with 
not  only  good  shelter,  but  also  open  green 
areas,  recreational  and  meeting  facili- 
ties, maintenance  and  social  activities. 
Since  they  operate  on  a  democratic 
basis,  wherein  residents  elect  their  own 
board  of  directors  and  vote  on  important 
community  issues,  co-ops  also  train  their 
members  to  be  better,  more  active  citi- 
zens of  the  larger  community. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Urban  Insti- 
tute of  Management  and  Research  and 
released  on  December  31,  1971,  confirm 
that  cooperatives  offer  marked  environ- 
mental and  financial  advantages  as 
compared  with  other  types  of  FHA-in- 
sured  housing. 

The  Urban  Institute  study  revealed 
that  cooperatives,  on  the  average,  have 
a  decidedly  lower  unit  density  than  do 
comparable  rental  properties.  It  also 
noted  that  the  co-ops  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  townkouses,  whereas  rental 
properties  consisted  primarily  of  stacked 
apartment  units. 

The  study  found,  too,  that  <?oopera- 
tives  enjoy  a  better  default  rate  than 
even  single  family  dwellings  and  con- 
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siderably  lower  maintenance,  operating 
and  administrative  costs  than  most 
rental  properties. 

The  221(d>(3)  below-market-lnter- 
est-rate  program  and  its  successor,  sec- 
tion 236,  have  served  in  recent  years  to 
bring  these  benefits  to  low-income  fami- 
lies. Many  of  these  families  have  come 
from  unstable,  low  standard  rental  or 
public  housing  environments;  others  are 
elderly  or  young  couples  struggling  to 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living  on 
very  limited  incomes.  The  success  of 
their  cooperatives — no  section  236  co- 
operative has  been  foreclosed — ^has  dem- 
onstrated that  these  people  can  meet 
their  financial  responsibilities  and  con- 
tribute to  the  life  of  a  healthy  commu- 
nity. 

In  the  following  letter,  a  member  tes- 
tifies to  the  benefits  he  and  his  family 
have  enjoyed  as  members  of  an  assisted 
cooperative: 

Independence,  Mo., 

November  1.  1972. 
Mr.  Charles  Parlee. 

U.S.    Department    of    Housing    and    Urban 
Development,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Parlee:  The  wisdom  of  experi- 
ence only  comes  In  full  measure  to  those  who 
have  undergone  the  particular  activity.  As  an 
active  and  concerned  member  of  Hlghleih 
Townhouses  In  the  Kansas  City  area  I  there- 
fore feel  qualified  to  comment  for  the  record. 

If  one  researches  the  true  meaning  of  a 
housing  cooperative  he  finds  that  It  consti- 
tutes a  collection  of  family  and  single  tenant 
residences,  organized  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation,  acting  and  willing  to  act 
with  others.  Inherent  within  Its  structure  Is 
the  pride  of  ownership  and  the  simultaneous 
security  of  sharing  responsibility  collectively. 

My  wife  and  I  are  parents  of  two  small 
children.  We  both  work  but  due  to  my  full- 
time  responsibility  as  a  medical  student  our 
Income  Is  limited.  Neither  of  our  parents  can 
afford  to  help  us  to  any  extent  but  we  man- 
age. The  dally  struggle  Is  often  more  than 
we  anticipated  but  we  share  a  common  dream 
In  graduation. 

Our  home  here  at  Hlghleah  Is  one  of  our 
few  precious  possessions  for  which  we  are 
both  thankful  and  proud.  We  enjoy  the  com- 
fort and  space  of  our  three  bedroom  town- 
house  and  monthly  give  thanks  for  Its  nomi- 
nal cost,  but  to  us  Hlghleah  Is  much  more. 
We  treasure  Its  brotherhood.  The  occupants 
of  our  particular  circle  share  everything  from 
evening  meals  to  babysitters  and  we  find 
common  ground  In  our  struggle  to  survive 
without  sufficient  money. 

Mr.  Parlee,  not  only  wUl  I  endorse  coopera- 
tive living,  I  would  seriously  question  the  in- 
tegrity of  any  Individual  or  organization  that 
might  question  the  need  for  Its  existence. 
Stand  fast  on  your  enthusiasm  for  housing 
cooperatives  and  feel  free  to  call  upon  those 
of  us  here  In  mid -America  to  help  continue 
Its  necessary  expansion. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Shepler. 


SALUTE  TO  LITHUANIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   KEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appro- 
priate, at  a  time  when  our  Nation  is 
thankful  for  a  peace  settlement  in  a  far 
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comer  of  the  world,  for  us  to  turn  our 
thoughts  to  another  peace-loving  coim- 
try.  I  join  my  colleagues  and  the  1  million 
and  more  Americans  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent in  the  United  States  in  commemo- 
rating the  722d  anniversary'  of  the 
founding  of  the  Lithuanian  State  and 
the  55th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  modern  Republic  of  Lith- 
uania. 

Dominated  by  czarist  Russia  from 
1795,  this  proud  country  declared  its  in- 
dependence February  16.  1918.  The 
United  States  recognized  the  Republic 
of  Lithuania  May  31.  1921;  admission 
to  the  League  of  Nation.s  W8.s  obtained 
September  22.  1921;  and  a  permanent 
constitution  adopted  August  1.  1922  Ba- 
sic human  dignities  were  reasserted,  and 
remarkable  achievements  in  land  reform, 
social  progress,  educational  improve- 
ments, and  encouragement  of  the  arts 
were  made  under  the  elected  President. 

But  in  June  1940.  these  brave  people 
were  once  again  enslaved  v.-hen  the  So- 
viet Union  took  over  the  Baltic  States. 
The  war  that  ravaged  Europe  took  its 
toll  in  Lithuania,  and  independence  has 
never  been  regained. 

Since  1940.  with  the  statement  of  the 
Freedom  Chr.rter  of  the  Bnltic  States, 
each  administration  in  the  United  States 
has  opposed  subjugation  of  Lithuania, 
Lat\1a,  and  Estonia.  In  1966  the  U.S. 
Congress  unanimously  passed  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  416.  calling  for 
freedom  for  these  countries. 

I  strongly  urge  President  Nixon  to 
continue  our  tradition  of  support  for 
the  oppressed  by  requesting  self-deter- 
mination of  the  Baltic  States  as  a  top 
priority  consideration  at  the  upcoming 
European  Security  Conference. 

The  gallant  Lithuanians  have  suffered 
greatly,  with  battles  waged  on  their  soil 
and  minds,  and  humiliations  inflicted  on 
their  bodies  and  souls. 

Yet  these  indomitable  people,  through 
centuries  of  conquest  and  servitude, 
have  never  ceased  striving  for  the  free- 
dom and  justice  that  are  our  birthright. 
Lithuania  is.  tragically,  a  captive  nation. 
Lithuanians  are.  astonishingly,  not  cap- 
tive spirits.  I  respectfully  salute  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania. 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
COLGATE  W.  DARDEN,  JR 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

of    VIRCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  in  public  life  have  occasion  to  hear 
many  speeches — some  good,  some  not  so 
good,  and  occasionally  a  truly  great  one. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  hear  just  such 
a  speech  on  February  10  at  a  significant 
ceremony  celebrating  the  granting  of  the 
Royal  Charter  to  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 

The  speaker  was  the  Honorable  Col- 
gate W.  Darden,  Jr.,  former  Member  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  for- 
mer Governor  of  Virginia,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Virginia,  to 
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nention  Just  a  few  of  his  notable 
a  :hievements  In  life.  Oovemor  Darden 
h  a  man  of  impressive  credentials  and 
e  ren  the  most  casual  remark  from  him  is 
w  orth  remembering. 

His  remarks  on  that  occasion  should 
b;  made  accessible  to  every  American 
interested  In  the  future  of  our  Oovem- 
n  lent  and  our  country.  But  more  import- 
a  itly.  his  words  should  be  heeded  by 
t:  lose  of  us  in  public  office  who  are  dill- 
g;ntly  and  conscientiously  trying  to 
s  irve  our  country  and  our  constltueu- 
c  es  at  the  same  time. 

He  very  wisely  opines : 

The  one  Indlspenslble  element  In  our  gov- 
e:  nment,  and  the  one  that  is  presently  sorely 
1)  cklng  18  self -discipline.  Without  self-dla- 
c  pllne  we  cannot  achieve  the  restraint  nee- 
eisary  to  manage  properly  our  affairs,  and 
n  >  amount  of  money,  no  amount  of  good 
li  tentlons,  and  no  amount  of  beguiling  po- 
ll ;lcal  oratory  can  save  from  grave  difficulties 
what  Lord  Bryce  described,  not  too  many 
y  twcs  ago,  as  a  superb  political  S3rBtem. 

There  are  other  thoughts  expressed  by 
h  m  which  I  think  will  b€  found  interest- 
iiig  and  informative;  so  I  insert  his  en- 
t:  re  remarks  In  this  issue  of  the  Record  : 
.  Lddress  bt  Hon.  Colgate  W.  Dakoen,  Jr. 
Mr.  Rector,  Ladles  and  Oentlemen:  You 
w  sre  kind  to  Invite  me  to  join  you  for  this 
U  iportant  celebration  and  I  am  very  glad 
U  i  be  with  you  again.  My  association  with 
V  llllam  and  Mary  goes  back  more  years  than 

I  Uke  to  remember.  As  a  boy  In  public  school, 
vk  1th  teachers  from  this  college,  and  then 
tl  trough  schoolmates  who  found  their  way 
h»re,  I  came  to  know  it  well. 

I  was  among  those  In  Norfolk  who  In  the 
li  te  twenties  enlisted  the  support  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
C  Chandler  In  the  establishment  of  a  branch 
o  the  College  In  that  city.  We  could  not  have 
e  icountered  a  more  willing  nor  a  more  ef- 
f(  ctlve  helper.  It  was  this  branch  which  be- 
ci  kme  In  the  fullness  of  time.  Old  Dominion 
t  nlveislty. 

A  few  years  ago  It  was  my  good  fortune 
U I  serve  with  President  Paschall  on  the  Vlr- 
g  nla  Commission  on  Constitutional  Revision. 
C  wing  to  the  kindness  of  Pat,  a  sub-commlt- 
ti  •  of  which  we  were  members  met  here.  Our 
a  islgnment  Involved  sections  of  our  Con- 
s  Itutlon  having  to  do  with  the  BUI  of  Rights 
aid  with  public  education.  Since  Mr.  Mason 
h  Id  drafted  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
B<  n  had  laid  the  solid  foundations  for  an 
e;  rectlve  school  system,  although  our  Con- 
si  Itutlon  WM  singularly  silent  on  the  subject 
u  itll  1870,  our  work  was  not  onerous. 

We  were  able,  among  other  things,  to  pro- 
d  ice  a  provision  that  aimed  at  uniformly 
g  xxl  schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
Ii  Is,  I  believe  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
b  tslc  law.  Pat's  encyclopedic  knowledge  of 
t  le  Virginia  school  system.  Its  strengths  and 

II  3  weaknesses,  and  the  unfailing  help  of  his 
s  aff,  enabled  us  to  arrive  at  the  suggestions 
w  blch  we  made.  Our  work  here  was  done 
u  ader  unusually  pleasant  conditions,  so  you 
c  m  readily  understand  my  devotion  to  Wil- 
li tn  and  Mary. 

An  Interesting  study  concerning  unemploy- 
n  ent  among  college  graduates  came  my  way 
nsar  the  close  of  last  year.  While  the  study 
d  »alt  particularly  with  the  problems  con- 
fi  ontlng  those  attempting  to  Improve  their 
c:  lances  In  business  and  indxistry,  it  sxig- 
g«ted  other  aspects  of  higher  education 
w  hlch  are  of  Interest. 

The  writer  referred  to  the  great  American 
Eream.  It  was  based,  he  said,  on  the  widely 
hsld  assumption  that  by  means  of  educa- 
tion "successive  generations  will  advance 
fi  om  blue  coUar  to  white  collar  to  executive 
p  n  stripe."  And  this  is  true  but  only  to  a 
li  mlted  extent.  One  of  the  problems  preaantly 
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confronting  us  is  that  the  opportunities  for 
swivancement  along  this  rather  narrow  Toeui 
are  limited  even  in  a  country  as  large  and 
prosperous  as  Is  ours. 

It  might  be  noted  that  this  observation 
as  to  the  American  Dream  has  its  roots  deep 
in  American  history.  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle, 
In  his  perceptive  work  "Democracy  In  Amer- 
ica" (1835) ,  described  the  Americans  "as  hav- 
ing a  lively  faith  In  the  perfectibility  of 
man;  they  are  of  opinion  that  the  effects  of 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  must  necessarily 
be  advantageous  and  the  consequence  of 
ignorance  fatal." 

The  study  stressed  the  fact  that  unemploy- 
ment was  beginning  to  appear  in  the  profes- 
sions. Chemists,  engineers,  lawyers,  and 
teachers  were  listed  as  among  those  having 
dlfllc\ilty  In  finding  positions.  This  imbalance 
had  its  origin,  according  to  the  author,  in 
the  legislation  providing  for  the  education  of 
World  War  II  veterans. 

I  think  it  more  likely  the  real  thrust  came 
from  quite  another  direction.  The  mighty 
effort  which  lifted  the  total  spending  on 
higher  education  from  4.2  billion  dollars  In 
1956  to  28  bUllon  dollars  last  year,  most  of  It 
for  science  and  technology.  In  my  opinion 
flowed  directly  from  the  cold  fear  which  the 
launching  of  Sputnik  In  1957,  engendered 
in  the  United  States.  This  event  frightened 
our  government  almost  to  the  point  of  panic. 
Prom  the  President  down  there  was  grave 
concern  because  It  gave  notice  to  us  that 
Russia,  already  deeply  engaged  in  the  cold 
war,  was  moving  at  an  alarming  pace  toward 
overtaking  the  superiority  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons behind  which  we  were  sleeping. 

Certainly  It  cannot  be  said  that  we  failed 
to  bestir  ourselves  once  we  grasped  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation.  We  plunged  full  speed 
Into  science  and  technology  and  I  sun  sure 
there  Is  not  one  among  us  who  was  not 
deeply  moved  by  the  great  scientific  capacity 
demonstrated  In  the  Apollo  Missions  con- 
cluded last  year.  However,  with  this  new 
emphasis  we  tended  to  neglect  what  for  want 
of  a  better  description  we  refer  to  as  general- 
education.  We  misread  the  times  in  this 
and  we  are  only  beginning  now  to  realize  it. 
As  a  result  we  are  examining  again  our  edu- 
cational needs  and  we  are  reassessing  those 
Institutions  which  underglrd  a  free  society. 
We  must  spare  no  effort  to  this  end. 

This  miscalculation  occurred  probably  be- 
cause the  USSR  so  stEirtled  us  by  the  suc- 
cessful launching  of  the  satellite  that, 
thrown  off  balance,  we  hastened  to  revamp 
our  educational  system  to  make  It  more 
closely  resemble  that  of  the  nation  which 
had  so  shocked  us  by  producing  this  scientif- 
ic marvel.  Whatever  the  cause  It  was  a  mis- 
take of  the  first  order. 

The  Russian  educational  system,  with  Its 
emphasis  on  science  and  technology,  was 
designed  to  serve  a  rigid  authoritarian  order, 
and  this  it  does  quite  well.  However,  it  is  not 
able  to  nourish  and  sustain  the  relatively 
free  political  Institutions  which  constitute 
the  framework  of  our  society.  By  diminish- 
ing the  vigorous  support  of  general  educa- 
tion which  Is.  In  truth,  the  life  blood  of  our 
political  institutions,  we  gravely  impair  the 
structure  of  our  government. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  I  believe,  that 
this  aberration  made  some  contribution  to 
the  violence  and  bigotry  which  swept  many 
of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
1960s.  I  believe  the  fragmentation  of  learn- 
ing which  followed  the  waning  confidence  In 
the  value  of  the  Liberal  Arts  caused  much  of 
the  restlessness  and  rootlessness  which 
marked  the  sixties,  and  these  In  turn  con- 
tributed directly  to  the  violence  which  was 
so  dismaying.  This  violence  mr-de  it  appear, 
at  least  for  a  time,  that  the  long  struggle 
to  substitute  reason  for  force,  which  Is  why 
colleges  and  universities  were  founded,  had 
ended  in  fallvire. 

We  must  take  care  therefore  that  In  the 
future  we  do  not  neglect  the  support  of  good 
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general  education  for  all  who  are  found  com- 
petent, because  there  can  be  no  over  supply 
of  those  who  can  profit  from  this,  and  who 
wUl  in  turn  be  more  useful  citizens. 

One  does  not  have  to  be  an  especially  acute 
observer  to  understand  the  terrific  stresses 
under  which  our  political  institutions  are 
attempting  to  operate.  Nor  does  one  have 
to  be  a  pessimist  to  conclude  that  unless 
substantial  improvements  can  be  made  In 
our  present  system  of  government  it  will  have 
difficulty  In  surviving. 

The  one  indispensable  element  In  our  gov- 
ernment,  and  the  one  that  is  presently  sorely 
lacking  is  self-discipline.  Without  self-dis- 
cipline we  cannot  achieve  the  restraint  neces- 
sary to  manage  properly  our  affairs,  and  no 
amount  of  money,  no  amount  of  good  inten- 
tions, and  no  amount  of  beguiling  political 
oratory  can  save  from  grave  difficulties  what 
Lord  Bryce  described,  not  too  many  years 
ago,  as  a  superb  political  system.  Interestingly 
enough  De  TocquevUle,  to  whom  I  have  just 
referred,  pointed  out  that  self-indulgence, 
such  as  we  are  now  experiencing,  could  put 
an  end  to  our  government  which  he  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  promising  experi- 
ments ever  undertaken. 

This  self-indulgence,  which  always  pro- 
duces internal  difficulties  and  a  decline  In 
national  will,  underlies  the  somber  conclu- 
sion reached  by  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  in 
"Swords  and  Ploughshares",  published  last 
year.  General  Taylor  who  held  at  one  time 
or  another  the  highest  positions  in  our  army 
and  who  served  as  trusted  military  and  dvQ 
advisor  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son, In  commenting  on  the  difficulties  that 
now  afflict  us,  observed :  "Unless  we  can  learn 
to  exercise  some  degree  of  self-dlsclpUne,  to 
accept  and  enforce  some  reasonable  stsmdard 
of  responsible  civic  conduct — we  will  be  un- 
able to  meet  the  hard  competition  awaiting 
us  In  the  decade  of  the  1970s. 

Our  difficulty  was  piut  In  a  more  down  to 
earth  manner  a  few  months  back  by  a  com- 
mentator writing  from  Washington,  who 
stated  that  our  national  representatives  had 
manEtged  "to  divorce  the  Joys  of  spending 
from  the  miseries  of  taxing."  And  so  it 
seems  they  have.  Under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment it  has  been  the  necessity  to  tax  in 
order  to  raise  money  for  the  operation  of  the 
government  that  has  served  as  a  reasonably 
effective  counterbalance  to  excessive  spend- 
ing. But  both  of  our  major  political  parties 
now  appear  to  be  committed  to  printing 
money  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  funds  re- 
quired to  operate  the  government.  As  a  result 
no  candidate  for  national  office  seems  to  have 
any  chance  of  election  unless  be  Is  prepared 
to  promise  greater  and  greater  benefits  to 
those  who  he  aspires  to  represent,  and  to  do 
this,  of  course,  without  raising  taxes.  This  he 
can  do  only  by  deficit  spending;  In  short  by 
printed  money. 

It  Is  futile  to  blame  the  candidates  for 
this  alarming  state  of  affairs.  They  are  the 
victims,  although  Infrequently  not  unwill- 
ing victims,  of  the  system  upon  which  we, 
the  voters,  appear  to  have  put  our  stamp  of 
approval.  Unless  all  experience  Is  in  error 
this  resort  to  unoontroUed  deficit  spending 
will  end,  as  former  experiments  with  paper 
money  have  ended.  In  misery  and  violence. 
We  shall  destroy  our  currency  and  we  shall 
begger  the  most  substantial  class  of  our 
citizens,  those  who  over  the  years  have  put 
aside  in  savings  some  of  their  earnings.  And 
having  impoverished  these  people  we  shall 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  destruction 
of  our  political  institutions. 

It  wotild  be  unfair  to  leave  this  bleak  ob- 
servation wlthofit  some  qualification.  Many 
things  have  happened  since  I  entered  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  some  forty 
years  ago,  but  the  most  profound  change 
has  been  the  great  enlargement  of  the  re- 
8ix>nslblllties  of  government  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people. 

AU  In  aU  this  concern  for  the  ordinary 
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citizen  has  been  good.  Notwithstanding  the 
costly  mistakes  which  have  been  made,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  this  enlargement  of 
federal  and  state  responsibility  is  an  In- 
escapable obligation  of  the  modem  Indus- 
trial state.  We  shall  make  mistakes  as  we 
go  along,  but  these  can  be  corrected.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  offer  any  valid  excuse  for 
failing  to  make  the  eUart  to  come  to  grips 
with  problems  that  are  part  and  parcel  of  a 
rapidly  expanding  Industrial  population.  We 
do  not  live  any  longer  in  an  agrarian  econ- 
omy, and  industrialization  has  brought  many 
problems  along  with  Its  benefits. 

It  Is  the  willingness  to  experiment,  to  at- 
tempt to  repair  our  errors  while  not  losing 
sight  of  the  substantial  objectives  which  we 
have  set  for  ourselves  that  gives  encourage- 
ment to  those  of  us  who  believe  that  men 
have  the  capacity  to  govern  themselves.  It 
is  our  refusal  to  pay  the  costs  of  these  needed 
social  services  which  are  within  our  means, 
and  our  recourse  more  and  more  to  ques- 
tionable financial  schemes  that  g:ive  thought- 
ful people  deep  concern.  It  is  self-indulgence 
at  Its  worse. 

When  you  divorce  the  "Joys  of  spending 
from  the  miseries  of  taxing",  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  the  commentator,  you  remove 
the  governor  from  an  Incredibly  powerful  amd 
effective  engine  for  economic  and  social 
advancement.  As  we  forego  the  compulsion 
to  tax  in  order  provide  funds  for  prolif- 
erating programs  we  abandon  the  only  sure 
means  we  have  to  compel  the  elimination  of 
those  agencies  of  government  found  to  be 
lacking  in  effectiveness. 

The  means  whereby  we  can  achieve  the 
self -discipline  which  we  require  are  not 
easy  to  develop,  but  certainly  they  do  not 
lie  beyond  our  reach.  Some  of  you  will 
remember  hearing  President  Roosevelt  many 
years  ago  refer  to  the  United  States  as  the 
"arsenal  of  democracy"  and  so  it  was  when 
we  were  moving  toward  World  War  n,  and 
the  West  was  depending  more  and  more  on 
the  vast  Industrial  plants  of  this  country. 
The  United  States  remains  the  "arsenal  of 
democracy"  but  in  a  far  broader  and  a  far 
deep4r  sense.  Now  our  colleges  and  unl- 
versltes  constitute  the  powerful  defenses 
that  \uard  our  clvUlzatlon.  It  Is  In  these 
instltiHlons  that  our  people  can  and  must 
be  trained. 

Self-government,  more  than  any  form  of 
government  contrived  by  man,  requlree  an 
Informed  and  Intellectually  disciplined  cltl- 
isenry.  Lack  of  such  a  citizenry  has  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  no  end  of  governments 
in  the  past,  and  if  we  faU  to  achieve  a  reason- 
able level  of  competence  among  our  people 
and  to  Instill  in  them  an  understanding  of 
the  necessity  of  participating  in  government, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  we  shall  fare 
any  better.  As  we  enlarge  the  electorate  by 
lowering  the  age  at  which  our  citizens  can 
vote  and  by  striking  down  literacy  tests,  we 
are  enlarging  substantially  the  number  of 
those  who  must  be  Instructed  If  they  are  to 
^  make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  govem- 
>"  ment.  However,  we  need  not  despair  because 

of  the  troubles  that  plague  us  if  we  can 
summon  to  meet  them  the  wit  and  cour- 
age which  In  the  past  have  been  found,  and 
which  in  my  opinion  exist  still  in  ample 
supply,  in  our  land.  We  are  a  young  and 
virile  people,  inhabiting  a  rich  area  blessed 
with  a  good  climate  and  protected  on  two 
sides  by  great  sea  barriers.  Certainly  we 
should  be  able  to  achieve  that  restraint  and 
moderation  which  self-government  demands 
and  without  which  it  will  surely  fall. 

We  must  drill  Into  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  assuming  the  awesome  burden  of  citizen- 
ship the  necessity  of  achieving  a  beJance 
between  freedom  and  responsibility.  What  I 
have  in  mind  was  well  put  by  a  distinguished 
group  of  Harvsu-d  Scholars  in  a  report  entitled 
"General  Education  in  a  Free  Society"  which 
appeared  at  the  close  of  World  War  IT,  when 
they  stated: 
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"It  Is  Important  to  realize  that  the  Ideal 
of  a  free  society  Involves  a  twofold  balance, 
the  value  of  freedom  and  that  of  society. 
Democracy  is  a  community  of  free  men.  We 
are  apt  sometime  to  stress  freedom — the 
power  of  individual  choice  and  the  right  to 
think  for  oneself — without  taking  sufficient 
account  of  the  obligations  to  co-operate  with 
our  fellow  men;  democracy  must  represent 
an  adjustment  between  the  value  of  free- 
dom and  social  living."  The  Committee  goes 
on  to  say,  "Of  course  when  union  Is  stressed 
to  the  excltislon  of  freedom  we,  fall  into 
totalitarianism;  but  when  freedom  is  stressed 
exclusively  we  faU  into  chaos." 

Throughout  the  whole  study  nms  the 
theme  of  balanced  thinking — of  self-disci- 
pline. As  President  Conant,  who  appointed 
the  Committee,  stated  In  bis  introduction  to 
the  report;  "The  heart  of  the  problem  of  a 
general  education  is  the  continuance  of  the 
liberal  and  humane  tradition.  Neither  the 
mere  acquisition  of  information  nor  the 
development  of  special  skills  and  talents  can 
give  the  broad  basis  of  understanding  which 
Is  essential  If  our  civilization  Is  to  be 
preserved." 

And  long  before  this  Woodrow  Wilson,  in 
his  heroic  struggle  to  revitalize  the  curricu- 
lum of  Princeton  University  was  pointing  out 
the  kind  of  education  needed  by  young  Amer- 
ica. As  his  distinguished  biographer.  Dr. 
Arthur  Link  stated  at  Hampden  Sydney  Col- 
lege last  year:  "Liberal  Education,  Wilson 
said  many  times,  seeks  to  Impart  discipline. 
Modern  life  is  of  all  things  changeable,  and 
because  changeable  demands  nUnds  that  are 
changeable.  The  discipline,  therefore,  that 
the  modern  man  needs  Is  the  discipline  of 
general  preparation  for  the  difficult  task  of 
our  own  day." 

Shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  century  Mr. 
Wilson  discussing  the  responsibility  of  the 
colleges  observed:  "For  the  college  Is  now 
bound.  In  times  of  confused  counsel,  to  sup- 
ply the  country  not  merely  with  men,  in  the 
ordinary  popular  sense  of  the  word — but 
also  with  men  who  can  perceive,  men  who 
have  something  more  than  skill  and  apti- 
tude and  knowledge,  men  whose  attention  is 
not  wholly  centered  upon  making  their  own 
living,  but  is  spent  also  upon  the  very  exi- 
gent matter  of  lifting  all  the  counsels  of  the 
country  to  a  higher  plane  and  place  and  op- 
portunity of  vision."  Unfortunately  the  fac- 
ulty or  some  powerful  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, allied  with  Influential  alumni  blocked 
Mr.  Wilson's  plan  for  Princeton.  However, 
they  did  succeed  in  making  him  President 
of  the  United  States — the  rank  and  file  of 
Americans  being  somewhat  more  jjerceptive 
than  thoee  who  labored  In  that  academic 
vineyard. 

Dr.  Link  went  on  to  say  in  his  admirable 
Ivocacy  of  liberal  education,  "Mr.  Wilson 

lleved  universities  which  trained  men  to 
con^der  contemporary  problems  without 
carensHy  establishing  the  connection  of  their 
thoughfr'HIl^h  that  of  the  past  were  instru- 
ments of  soSftl  destruction,  for  the  worst 
possible  enemy  of  society  was  the  man  who, 
with  a  strong  faculty  for  reasoning  and  ac- 
tion, was  cut  loose  In  his  standards  of  Judg- 
ment from  the  past."  There  has  never  been 
a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  When 
these  words  were  more  pertinent  than  they 
are  today,  and  I  find  myself  in  complete  ac- 
cord with  them. 

I  have  long  believed  that  all  government. 
regardless  of  the  name  by  which  it  Is  known. 
tends  to  tyranny,  and  unless  carefully 
watched  is  quite  apt  to  end  there.  As  I  grow 
older  I  am  surer  than  ever  that  the  people 
themselves  are  the  only  reliable  guardians 
of  their  affairs,  and  that  our  great  respon- 
sibility is  to  educate  them  for  this  important 
task,  since  each  generation  must  demon- 
strate anew  its  capacity  to  govern. 

We  could  do  no  better,  I  believe.  In  meet- 
ing this  responsibility  than   to  follow   the 
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advice  of  the  University  of  Virginia's  most 
distinguished  alunmus.  Mr.  Wilson,  more 
than  seventy-five  years  ago  wrote  that  good 
education  required  "courses  of  instruction 
m  that  literature  which  contains  the  ideals 
of  Its  race  and  all  the  nice  proofs  and  subtle 
inspirations  of  the  character,  spirit  and 
thought  of  the  nation  which  It  serves;  and 
besides  that.  Instruction  in  the  history  and 
leading  conceptions  of  those  institutions 
which  have  served  the  nation's  energies  in 
the  preser^-ation  of  order  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  Just  standards  of  civic  vlrture  and 
public  purpose.  These  shotild  constitute  the 
common  training  of  aU  students,  as  the  only 
means  of  schooling  their  spirits  for  their 
common  life  as  citizens." 

I  spoke  earlier  of  violence  in  our  coUeges 
and  universities.  ThU  hostility  to  traditional 
values,  disturbing  though  it  be,  should  not 
be  taken  as  a  sure  sign  of  decay.  The  un- 
happy events  may  be  a  by-product  of  growth. 
MachlaveUi  thought  such  to  be  the  case 
with  the  disorders  in  the  Roman  Republic 
and  so  stated  in  his  "Discourses."  However, 
one  need  not  agree  with  Machlavelll's  ap- 
praisal of  the  Roman  tumults  to  understand 
that  hostUity  to  tradition,  unpleasant  though 
it  be,  is  in  the  long  run  far  leas  dangerous 
to  our  social  order  than  hostility  to  change, 
for  change  Is  at  once  inevitable  and  desirable. 

I  shall  close  these  random  remarks  with 
an  observation  as  to  this  which  you  may  find 
of  interest. 

"Laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand  In 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 
As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more  en- 
lightened, as  new  discoveries  are  made,  new 
truths  disclosed,  and  manners  and  opinions 
change  with  the  change  of  circumstances, 
institutions  must  advance  also,  and  keep 
pace  with  the  times.  We  might  as  weU  re- 
quire a  man  to  wear  still  the  coat  which 
fitted  him  when  a  boy,  as  civilized  society, 
to  remain  ever  under  the  regimen  of  their 
ancestors  "  This  wise  statement  which  is 
especially  applicable  now  was  made  toward 
the  close  of  his  life  by  an  old  WlUlam  and 
Mary  boy  who  Is  the  patron  saint  of  many 
of  lis,  and  one  who  believed  untU  the  end 
of  his  life  that  broad  education  was  the 
only  safeguard  of  the  liberties  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  He  graduated  in  the  class  of  1762. 
According  to  some  of  his  contemporaries  he 
was  given,  in  the  early  days  of  his  stay  here, 
to  fiddle  playing  and  frolicking  actlvlUes  or 
reasonable  variations  of  them,  not  unknown 
in  these  times,  I  understand.  Be  that  as  it 
may  he  did  reasonably  well.  Diirlng  a  long 
and  useful  life  he  found  time  to  take  the 
lead  in  drafting  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence,  to  author  the  legislation 
for  Religious  Freedom  in  Virginia,  to  serve 
as  Oovernor  of  Virginia,  during  which  time 
he  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  of 
this  College.  He  served  as  Minister  to  France 
was  Washington's  Secretary  of  State,  Vice 
President  with  Adams  and  President  of  the 
United  States  for  two  terms.  FlnaUy  in  his 
old  age  he  addressed  himself  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  University  of  Virginia,  over 
the  opening  of  which  he  presided  the  year 
before  his  death. 

.'Vmong  the  great  figures  from  the  past  who 
look  down  upon  us  today  as  we  celebrate  the 
granting  of  the  Charter  of  this  venerable  in- 
stitution It  would  not  be  possible  to  find  one 
who  saw  more  clearly  her  limitless  possibili- 
ties, nor  one  who  treasured  for  her  a  deeper 
a.Tectlon  than  did  this  distinguished  alum- 
nus. He  never  forgot  the  rewarding  days  spent 
in  Williamsburg.  And  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson would  view  with  complete  understand- 
ing and  approval  the  youthful  spirit  and 
dedication  to  speculative  thinking  which  ob- 
tains here  For  these  are  the  beacon  lights 
of  the  great  humanist  tradition  to  which 
William  and  Mary  has  adhered  tenaciously 
over  the  years,  and  which  set  it  apart  as  one 
of  America's  distinguished  centers  of  leem- 
Ing. 
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(pONORESSMAN  DINGELL  PARTICI- 
PATES IN  DETROIT  AREA  LITHU- 
ANIAN INDEPENDENCE  RESTORA- 
TION CEREMONY 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   mcBIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1973 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
Highly  honored  to  participate  Febru- 
a  ry  18,  1973  with  the  Lithuanian- Ameri- 
ciDsot  the  Detroit.  Mich.,  area  in  a  cere- 
r  lony  to  mark  the  55th  anniversary  of 
tie  establishment  of  the  Republic  of 

I  Ithuania — which  today  is  a  Soviet-dom- 
l|ia ted  land. 

The  coimtry  of  Lithuania,  which  was 
independent  from  the  end  of  World  War 

until  1941,  was  conquered  by  the  Rus- 

ans  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  n. 
Tpiis  Baltic  nation,  whose  people  proudly 
a  ad  bravely  resisted  Russian  takeover, 
\^as   absorbed   into   the  realm   of   the 

.8.8 Jl.  after  World  War  n. 

The  president  of  the  Lithuanian  Na- 
tional Council,  Dr.  Kazys  BobeUs,  spoke 
a ;  the  commemorative  event  in  Detroit 
0 1  Sunday  telling  of  the  resistance  flght- 
li  ig  by  Lithuanians  against  the  Russians. 
Er.  Bobells  was  one  of  the  freedom 
flphters. 

I  call  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  request  that  the  Americ€in  dele- 
g  itlon  to  the  forthcoming  European  Se- 
c  irlty  Conference  state  the  strong  de- 
si  re  of  Lithuanian-Americans  and  the 

II  aited  States  for  the  restoration  of  the 
r^ght  of  freedom  for  Lithuania. 

I  Include  the  following: 

RBSOLtmON 

We,  tbe  Lithuanians  of  Metropolitan  De- 
ti  >it,  gathered  on  Pebruary  18,  1973,  to  com- 
ic amorate  the  55th  anniversary  since  the 
re  Iteration  of  Lithuania's  Independence. 

BXCAU.ING    THAT 

1.  The  sovereignty  and  Independence  of 
tt  e  Lithuanian  state,  restored  by  the  act  of 
tl  e  Lithuanian  Council  on  February  16th, 
IS  18,  won  and  protected  by  the  blood  sacrl- 
fl<e  of  the  Lithuanian  people  during  1918- 
1(30,  and  recognized  by  the  International 
cc  mmunlty  was  destroyed  by  the  Soviet 
UiLlon  In  1940  by  military  occupation  and 
is  corporation  Into  the  UB.S  Ji. 

2.  The  Lithuanian  people  continued  the 
U]  lequal  struggle  for  freedom  from  1944- 
18  52.  when  large  Soviet  military  and  police 
f o  rces  finally  managed  to  extinguish  armed 
retlstanoe. 

3.  The   Soviet   Russian   occupying   power 
perpetuated  acts  of  genocide  In  Llthu- 

a4la,  resulting  In  the  deportation  to  Siberia 
i  other  remote  areas,  and  In  the  physical 
extermination  of  about  one  million  Llthu- 
aqlans,  which  constitutes  one-third  of  the 


lutlon. 

1.  The  freedom  fight  of  the  Lithuanian 
utlon  has  now  acquired  different  forms, 
wlilch  have  received  worldwide  attention. 
Ai  long  the  recent  outstanding  acts  of  re- 
sistance are  these: 

;a)  The  defiant  courtroom  speech  of  the 
sailor  Slmas  Kudlrka.  following  his  unsuc- 
c«  Bful  attempt  to  escape  to  the  free  wcH'Id 
on  November  23,  1970,  and  bis  condemnation 
in  Vilnius,  In  May,  1971,  to  ten  years  of 
esfeclally  forced  labor; 

b)  The  self-immolation  of  Romas  Kalan- 
a  young  student  and  weaker.  In  a  public 
pa  rk  In  Kaunas  on  May  14,  1973,  of  V.  Stonys 
on  May  18.  1973.  and  K.  Andrluakevlclus  on 
Ju  Qe  4,  1972 — actions  designed  to  symbolize 
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the  Lithuanian  pec^Ie's  protest  against  the 
occupying  power,  and  their  demand  for 
freedom. 

(c)  The  petition  addressed  at  the  juncture 
of  1971-1973  to  the  First  Secretary  of  the 
Soviet  Ctommunlst  Party,  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
and  to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations,  Kurt  Waldhelm.  by  17,000  Lithu- 
anian religious  believers  who  risked  their 
personal  freedom  In  protesting  against  the 
denial  of  religious  freedom  In  Soviet-occupied 
Lithuania. 

WK  BZSOLVX 

1.  To  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
draw Its  military  forces  and  administrative 
apparatus  fPom  Lithuania  and  allow  the 
Lithuanian  people  to  govern  themselves. 

2.  To  request  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  instruct  his  delegation 
at  the  Conference  on  European  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Helsinki  that  It  demand  the 
restoration  of  the  sovereignity  and  of  the 
Independence  of  Lithuania. 

3.  To  ask  Senators  and  Congressmen  of 
the  United  States  for  their  support  of  the 
above  requests. 


MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREEDOM: 
JOEL  BERLINER,  HAWAH'S  WIN- 
NER IN  VFW  "VOICE  OP  DEMOC- 
RACY" CONTEST,  MAKES  ELO- 
QUENT PLEA 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAw&n 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Febrttary  21,  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
its  ladles  auxiliary  sponsor  a  nation- 
wide "Voice  of  Democracy"  scholarship 
competition.  High  school  students  from 
every  area  of  America  participate  in  the 
speech  contest — which  was  won  last 
year,  incidentally,  by  a  young  man  from 
Hawaii.  The  final  results  of  the  1973 
competition  will  be  decided  here  in 
Washington  during  the  first  week  of 
March. 

This  year's  winner  in  my  State  of 
Hawaii,  who  is  now  competing  for  the 
national  scholarship  prizes,  is  Joel  Ber- 
liner, a  junior  at  Radford  High  School  in 
Honolulu,  and  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Orval  S.  Berliner.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Joel,  his  parents,  and  the 
VFW.  In  his  winning  speech,  Joel  elo- 
quently emphasizes  the  theme  of  this 
year's  contest,  "My  ResponsibUity  to 
Freedom."  His  speech  follows : 

MT    RESPONSIBtLrTY    TO    PREZDOM 

The  old  religious  hymn,  "Lay  my  burden 
down."  usually  brtogs  to  mind  an  elderly 
negro  working  In  a  cotton  or  tobacco  field, 
asking  the  Lord  to  allow  him  to  die  so  that 
he  might  be  relieved  of  his  burdens  on  this 
earth.  Burdens  of  oppression,  prejudice,  and 
years  of  unyielding  work. 

In  nations  controlled  by  communism — 
Bulgaria,  East  Germany,  Cuba — when  a  child 
Is  bom  he  doesn't  know  the  meaning  of  the 
words  communism  or  dictatorship.  Yet  from 
the  moment  of  his  birth,  that  child  will  bear 
heavy  burdens:  the  burdens  of  living  under 
a  communist  regime,  under  total  state  con- 
trol, and  under  the  strong  arm  of  oppres- 
sion. 

I,  too,  was  bom  with  a  burden  to  bear. 
But  I  carry  my  burden  with  pride  and  dig- 
nity. For  unlike  the  child  in  East  Berlin 
or  the  negro  slave,  I  am  tree.  Perhaps  an- 
other word,  synonomous  to  burden  could  be 
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used — ^responsibility.  I  have  a  responsibility 
to  freedom;  and  I  cannot  lay  my  burden 
down  until  the  child  bom  under  commu- 
nism Is  free  from  his.  For  while  the  burden 
of  freedom  Is  great,  the  burden  of  oppres- 
sion Is  far  greater. 

My  responsibility  to  freedom  encompasses 
a  large  circle  of  actions  and  ideals.  First  and 
foremost,  I  must  perpetuate  the  basic  Ideals 
of  democracy,  ft'eedom  of  the  press,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  to  choose  one's  own 
government — these  are  ideals  which  must  be 
held  dear.  If  these  cease  to  exist,  then  we 
move  one  step  further  towards  the  burdens 
of  the  man  In  Czechoslovakia.  I  must  strive 
to  uphold  the  constitution,  and  defend  the 
honor  of  the  United  States.  But  there's  much 
more  to  freedom  than  this,  and  my  respon- 
sibility Is  to  meet  the  demands  that  free- 
dom makes.  For  while  the  burden  of  free- 
dom is  great,  the  burden  of  oppression  is 
even  greater. 

As  an  Individual,  I  can  do  much  to  keep 
freedom  strong.  By  helping  In  the  campaign 
of  political  figures,  I  reinforce  the  demo- 
cratic process.  By  expressing  my  views  open- 
ly, I  encourage  others  to  do  the  same.  The 
right  to  freedom  of  speech  Is  one  long  rec- 
ognized. As  Voltaire  once  said,  "1  may  not 
agree  with  what  you  say,  but  I  defend  to 
the  death  your  right  to  say  it."  To  fall  to 
use  thU  right  U  to  misuse  It,  and  to  mis- 
use It  weakens  the  foundations  of  freedom. 
I  strengthen  freedom  when  I  express  my 
views  In  letters  to  Congressional  representa- 
tives, and  work  within  the  legal  system  to 
bring  about  changes  and  revisions  which  I 
feel  necessary.  I  strengthen  freedom  by  read- 
ing books  and  newspapers  of  my  choice  and 
by  keeping  myself  Informed  on  local,  na- 
tional and  International  affairs.  I  strengthen 
freedom  by  submitting  articles  to  my  school 
newspaper,  participating  In  plays,  debates 
and  helping  In  community  activities,  I  ful- 
fill my  responsibility  to  freedom  by  remain- 
ing free  to  myself  and  to  my  beliefs. 

I  cannot  abuse  freedom,  for  to  abuse  it 
would  mean  to  lose  it  and  once  lest,  free- 
dom can  rarely  be  returned;  and  while  the 
burden  of  freedom  U  great,  the  burden  of 
oppression  Is  even  greater. 

An  American  once  said,  "freedom  Is  the 
right  of  all,  and  the  privilege  of  none." 
To  allow  one  man  to  put  a  valve  on  another's 
freedom  Is  to  wipe  out  all  that  the  word 
stands  for. 

The  perpetuation  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom Is  my  duty,  my  burden,  my  responsi- 
bility. If  I  see  that  I  am  free,  and  am  capable 
of  furthering  the  cause  of  freedcxn,  yet  do 
not,  then  I  am  cheating  myself,  cheating 
my  nation,  and  cheating  freedom.  For  I  was 
bom  free,  and  freedom  is  my  burden  which 
I  bear  with  pride.  The  child  born  in  a  com- 
munist nation  must  carry  the  burden  of  liv- 
ing under  the  strong  arm  of  oppression,  and 
In  the  name  of  freedom  I  cannot  and  will 
not  lay  my  burden  down  until  the  child 
bom  In  communism  Is  free  from  his. 

I  have  a  responsibility  to  freedom.  I  am 
free,  and  the  responsibility  I  hold  lies  with- 
in myself.  For  while  the  responsibility  of 
freedom  Is  gpreat,  the  burden  of  oppression 
Is  far  greater. 


THE  55TH  LITHUANIAN 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  COHEN 

OF    MAIKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  join  my  House  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  55th  anniversary  of  the 
E>ecIaration  of  Independence  of  Llthua- 
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nia,  a  nation  whose  proud  and  noble 
heritage  continues  to  be  blighted  by  So- 
viet occupation  of  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  express  deep  admira- 
tion to  those  Lithuanians  who  have  taken 
courageous  risks  and  sacrifices  to  protest 
the  Soviet  Union's  continuing  denials  of 
political  and  religious  freedom  to  Lith- 
uanian citizens.  Recent  news  articles 
abound  with  accoimts  of  such  courage; 
including  the  young  Lithuanian,  Romas 
Kalanta,  who  self -immolated  in  a  public 
square  in  a  bold  protest  against  Soviet 
occupation  as  well  as  the  17,000  Lithua- 
nian Catholics  who  protested  religious 
persecution  in  a  petition  to  the  United 
Nations. 

Americans  must  continue  to  support 
Lithuanians  in  their  struggle  to  regain 
the  cherished  human  principles  of  politi- 
cal and  religious  freedom.  One  way  that 
we  can  do  so  is  to  raise  the  question  of 
restoring  freedom  and  self-determina- 
tion of  Lithuania  and  other  Baltic  States 
at  the  forthcoming  European  Security 
Conference. 

As  we  embark  on  our  lofty  goal  of  a 
generation  of  peace,  Americans  must  not 
overlook  the  sacrifices  for  freedom  con- 
tinually being  made  by  the  dedicated 
Lithuanian  people.  Until  there  is  a  res- 
toration of  their  basic  human  rights, 
there  will  be  no  true  world  peace. 


CLINT  BUEHLMAN,  BUFFALO'S 
BROADCASTER  FOR  ALL  SEASONS 
AND  WORTHWHILE  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  Nrw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  coinci- 
dence, at  a  time  when  the  attention 
of  Congress  is  concerned  with  legislative 
proposals  regarding  licensing  procedures 
for  radio  and  television  stations,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  commend  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  out- 
standing programming  and  public  serv- 
ice record  of  Mr.  Clint  Buehlman  of  radio 
station  WBEN  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

On  Thursday,  March  1,  Mr.  Buehlman 
will  complete  30  years  of  broadcasting 
a  consistent  and  positive  blend  of  enter- 
tainment and  useful  communications  to 
morning  radio  listeners  throughout  my 
38th  Congressional  District  and  other 
portions  of  western  New  York  State. 

Year-in  and  year-out,  many  thousands 
of  school  children,  their  parents,  workers 
and  other  listeners  have  relied  upon 
Clint's  time  advisories  and  his  accurate 
and  helpful  information  on  the  weather, 
school  closings,  and  road  conditions. 

Clint  is  our  imofiBcial  and  dependable 
"waker-upper"  and  he  can  take  justi- 
fiable pride  for  many  an  outstanding 
school  and  employment  attendance  rec- 
ord. 

He  has,  since  March  1,  1943,  helped  to 
make  many  civic  endeavors,  such  as  the 
Red  Cross  Bloodmobile  and  Blood  Bank 
and  a  variety  of  other  worthwhile  com- 
munity service  activities  tremendous  suc- 
cesses. 
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For  these  contributions,  all  of  us  in 
western  New  York  owe  Clint  our  grati- 
tude. 

Just  as  important,  he  has  cheerfully 
and  consistently  extolled  Buffalo  and 
western  New  York  in  the  manner  which 
I  view  our  commimlty — as  a  great  place 
to  live,  to  work,  to  play,  and  be  a  good 
neighbor  and  citizen. 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  AKIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  our  Nation  faces  an 
energy  crisis.  There  are  many  com- 
ponents of  this  crisis  including;  a  lack 
of  understanding  toward  many  of  the 
basic  issues,  administrative  and  coordi- 
nating problems,  and  the  complexities  of 
assuring  soimd  technological  and  re- 
source development. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Na- 
tion urgently  needs  new  energy  sources. 
We  need  energy  sources  which  are  not 
only  e£Bcient  and  economically  feasible, 
we  need  sources  of  clean  energy. 

With  this  in  mind  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing possibilities  lies  in  the  heat  be- 
neath the  crust  of  the  earth. 

In  one  sense  our  earth  is  a  giant 
furnace,  and  it  is  possible  to  tap  that 
furnace  to  meet  the  needs  of  people.  The 
natural  heat  of  the  earth  is  thought  to  be 
derived  from  the  natural  decay  of  radio- 
active core  materials  and  frictioncd 
forces  resulting  from  solar  and  lunar 
tides  as  well  as  the  relative  motion  of 
crustal  plates.  Temperature  meEisure- 
ments  in  drillholes,  mines  and  the  like, 
confirm  that  on  the  average  tempera- 
tures increase  with  increasing  depth, 
reaching  values  in  excess  of  1,000"  C.  or 
1,832  F.  in  the  molten  interior  of  the 
earth. 

When  looked  at  as  a  power  source,  this 
heat  is  referred  to  as  geothermal  en- 
ergy. It  is  an  energy  source  which  should 
be  given  a  high  priority  by  both  gov- 
ernment and  private  industry. 

Geothermal  power  is  known  to  be  efB- 
cient,  available,  clean  and  abundant.  It 
has  tremendous  potential  to  be  psut  of 
the  answer  to  the  national  energy  crisis. 
It  promises  to  be  perhaps  the  most  ac- 
ceptable of  all  new  energy  sources  from 
an  environmental  standpoint. 

Geothermal  development  is  unique  In 
that  all  activities  related  to  the  power 
production  cycle  are  localized  to  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  power  plant.  Sup- 
port operations  such  as  mining,  fuel 
processing,  transportation,  and  other 
handling  facilities  do  not  exist.  For  this 
reason,  the  environmental  effects  are 
site  dependent  in  origin.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  geothermal  energy  will  produce  no 
adverse  environmental  considerations. 
However,  there  is  evidence  that  it  could 
be  a  very  clean  energy  source. 

F\irthermore,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
look  to  electric  power  alone  as  the  sole 
benefit  from  our  geothermal  resources. 
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Electricity,  fresh  water,  minerals,  natural 
gas  are  all  there.  There  is  great  {>oten- 
tial  for  contributing  to  the  Nation's  sup- 
ply of  fresh  water. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  joined  in 
sponsoring  H.R.  4413,  "a  bill  to  promote 
the  exploration  and  development  of  geo- 
thermal resources  through  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
private  enterprise." 

This  bill  is  designed  to  pick  up  where 
the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1970  left 
off.  The  1970  act  provided  for  the  devel- 
opment of  Federal  lands  that  have  po- 
tential for  geothermal  energy.  H.R.  4413 
sees  as  the  next  objective  the  expan- 
sion of  our  knowledge  about  the  occur- 
rence of  promising  geothermal  areas, 
and  the  improvement  of  exploratorj'  and 
developmental  methods.  The  basic  con- 
tention in  this  bill  is  that  if  geothermal 
energy  is  to  be  tapped,  joint  public  and 
private  research  must  show  the  way. 

The  bill  proposes  a  5-year  program 
which  would  basically  consist  of  the  pres- 
ent program  expanded  suflBciently  to 
meet  the  urgent  needs  of  today's  energy 
and  environmental  crisis.  The  goals  are: 
First,  to  assess  the  geothermal  energy 
resources  of  the  public  domain:  second, 
to  establish  a  reliable  body  of  knowledge 
of  the  principles  that  determine  the  oc- 
currence and  characteristics  of  geother- 
mal reservoirs;  third,  to  help  develop 
the  technology  of  power  generation;  and 
fourth,  to  help  develop  the  technology  of 
byproduct  recovery,  largely  fresh  water 
and  mineral  products. 

The  bill  would  establish  an  immedi- 
ate revolving  fund  of  $20  million  and  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $5  million  in  each 
succeeding  year.  The  total  amount  in 
the  fund  could  never  exceed  the  original 
$20  million.  Federal  loans  could  be  made 
to  cover  up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost  in- 
volved in  the  exploration  of  ground 
steam  or  hot  steams.  The  bill  would  al- 
low the  loans  to  be  made  for  exploration 
on  both  private  and  public  lands. 

It  appears  that  the  potentials  of  geo- 
llhermal  resources  are  vast.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  clear  that  advanced  research 
is  necessary.  H.R.  4413  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote this  research  and  I  therefore  urge 
early  consideration  of  this  bill. 


THE  LID  IS  OFF 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MAB7I.AND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  of  Januai-y  22,  1973. 
which  in  effect,  struck  down  antiabortion 
laws  in  31  States  regarding  abortion  and 
will  require  significant  revision  of  laws 
in  another  15  States  has  prompted  an 
outcry  from  concerned  citizens  all  over 
the  country. 

I  was  particularly  impressed  with  two 
editorials  on  the  subject  which  appeared 
in  the  Indianapolis  News  on  January  26 
and  29  of  this  year. 

The  proabortion  ruling  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  defies  all  the  logic,  fact. 
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aid  legal  history  and  requires  vigorous 
cc  unteractlon  by  the  Congress. 

I  urge  Congress  to  amend  the  Constl- 
tu  tlon  to  Insure  -the  right  to  life  of  the 
m  bom.  I  have  introduced  an  amend- 
in  mt  to  this  effect,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tl<  n  261. 

rhe  editorials  In  the  Indianapolis 
N(  iws  emphasize  the  lurgency  of  the  situa- 
tl(  m.  I  Include  them  at  this  point  for  the 
seious  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 

Thb  Lm  Is  OiT 
\.  likely  result  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
8t(jtllng  decision  on  abortion  will  be  a 
stepped  up  propaganda  campaign  by  the 
Feleral  government  to  encourage  abortion. 
Uthough  the  national  government  has 
bem  supporting  the  liberalization  of  state 
Bb  >rtlon  laws  for  years,  there  has  been  a 
de  {ree  of  circumspection — for  example,  the 
bu  rylng  of  an  abortion  Information  service 
In  a  Housing  and  Urban  Development  school 
pr  tgram  In  Kentuclcy  where  abortion  was 
foi  bidden  by  law.  Also,  a  film  advocating 
le(  allzation  of  abortion  has  reportedly  been 
he  d  up  from  distribution  to  public  schools 
bemuse  of  pressure  from  the  White  House. 
Tt  e  film  la  a  visual  version  of  the  report 
of  a  Federal  commission  on  population 
gr(  iwth  which  the  President  rejected  because 
of  Its  free-abortion  recommendation. 

'  The  Federal  government  has  quietly  pro- 
mt ted  abortion  by  the  funding  of  private 
or(  anlzatlons — such  as  Planned  Parent- 
ho  xl — to  proselytize  for  abortion  and  offer 
relarral  services. 

'  :Tius  far  we  have  been  spared  blatant  radio 
or  «levlsion  pitches  for  abortion  which,  given 
thi  edict  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Co  lunlsslon  that  broadcasters  air  "public 
•eivlce"  messages,  may  now  be  forthcoming 
UDler  the  sponsorship  of  the  Federal  De- 
pa  tment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 
Housing  and  Urban  Department,  the  Ofllce 
of  the  Education  or  some  other  U.S.  agency. 

:  Tow  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  brushed 
asl  le  the  wishes  of  the  electorate  as  demon- 
sti  »t«d  In  recent  referenda,  and  the  author- 
ity of  state  legislatures  to  exercise  police 
po  ver  within  their  borders,  the  lid  is  off  on 
ab>rtlon  and  the  full  power  of  the  Federal 
go  ernment  public  relations  mill  can  be  ex- 
ert >d  to  bring  about  Its  social  as  well  as 
leg  Hi  acceptance. 

« 

The  EZTEKMINATOaS 

Monday's  pro-abortion  ruling  by  the  8u- 
pr«  me  Court  is  a  shocking  inversion  of  fact 
and  logic  which  calls  for  vigorous  counter- 
act ion. 

I  eadlng  over  the  majority  opinion,  one  is 
strick  by  its  grim  Orwelllan  reversal  of  the 
sin  plest  ethical  values.  In  this  decision  the 
ma|or  Issues  of  life  and  death  are  blandly 
I  or  handled  in  parentheses,  while  sec- 
on4ary  considerations  of  utility  are  pushed 
as  crucial  matters  of  discussion.  If 
opinion  were  all  there  was  to  go  on.  you 
d  scarcely  know  that  what  Is  being  talked 
ab<|ut  is  the  cold  and  deliberate  extermina- 
of  Ufe. 
the  majority  ruling,  the  Issue  at  stake 
ibortlon  Is  the  danger  of  the  operation  to 
mother,  period.  When  restrictive  abortion 
were  drafted,  says  the  court,  the  opera- 
was  considered  especially  hazardous.  Now 
meAlcal  science  has  made  it  less  so.  After 
thr  !e  months,  however,  the  mortality  rate 
fro  n  abortion  (for  the  mother)  is  as  high  or 
big  ler  than  the  mortality  rate  frtHn  chlld- 
blrih,  so  after  this  point  the  state  can  regu- 
abortions  "to  the  extent  that  the  regula- 
reasonably  relates  to  the  preservation 
protection  of  the  mother's  health." 

health  and  Ufe  of  child  In  embryo,  on 
showing,  has  nothing  to  do  with  any- 
"; — it  is  simply  dismissed  from  consldera- 
The  child  may  be  killed  on  demand  up 
;hree  months  and  under  certain  regula- 
tloiLS  thereafter  to  serve  the  health  and/ or 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

convenience  of  the  mother — and  the  moral 
obtuseness  of  the  court.  The  whole  question 
of  whether  the  child  has  any  rights  is  settled 
out  of  hand  without  the  slightest  effort,  on 
the  record,  to  grapple  with  any  of  the  com- 
plexities presented  by  the  Issue. 

Referring  to  this  question,  the  court  simply 
says  the  drafters  of  the  14th  amendment 
didn't  believe  the  child  In  embryo  was  a  "per- 
son" and  that  therefore  the  protection  of 
this  amendment  doesn't  extend  to  the  fetus. 
But  even  If  true  and  applicable  this  Is  obvi- 
ous nonsense,  because  the  result  of  that  in- 
terpretation would  simply  be  that  the  Federal 
government  would  not  be  empowered  to  over- 
ride liberalized  abortion  laws.  Restrictive  laws 
would  not  be  affected,  since  they  simply  con- 
fer or  recognize  this  right  on  the  Initiative 
of  the  states. 

There  is  impressive  medical  and  legal  evi- 
dence that  genetically  separable  human  life 
begins  at  conception  and  unless  this  life  Is 
to  be  extinguished  by  an  orgy  of  permissive 
abortions  concerned  citizens  must  demand 
redress.  Removal  of  such  matters  from  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts 
and/or  a  constitutional  amendment  protect- 
ing the  unborn  would  seem  to  be  the  answer. 


I 


THE  55TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITHU- 
ANIAN INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

or  BHODX  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  16, 1918,  the  Lithuanian  people 
declared  their  Independence  after  120 
years  of  foreign  domination,  first  by  Rus- 
sia and  then  by  Germany.  This  year  on 
the  55th  anniversary  of  that  occasion  I 
am  proud  and  honored  once  again  to  join 
In  the  celebration  of  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

With  all  my  friends  of  Lithuanian  an- 
cestry it  Is  my  hope  that  Lithuania  will 
someday  regain  Its  independent  status, 
and  that  the  Lithuanian  people  will  once 
again  enjoy  self-determination,  religious 
freedom,  and  the  fundamental  human 
rights  of  a  free  people. 

The  people  of  Lithuania,  as  a  result  of 
the  occupation  and  smnexation  of  that 
country  by  Russia,  cannot  observe  this 
anniversary.  It  is  being  commemorated, 
however,  by  Lithuanian  people  who  to- 
day live  in  many  lands. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  occasion  be  re- 
membered in  the  United  States.  Lithu- 
anian-Americans have  contributed  much 
to  our  country.  Drawing  on  the  long  and 
proud  history  of  their  people,  men  and 
women  of  Lithuanian  stock  have  en- 
riched our  culture  and  strengthened  the 
spirit  of  freedom  which  is  found  among 
us. 

Lithuania  has  a  proud  history  going 
back  to  the  12th  century.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  the  Lithuanians  helped  pre- 
serve Western  civilization  by  protecting 
Europe  from  the  Mongols  and  Tartars. 
The  Lithuanians  were  in  the  forefront 
in  developing  a  society  in  which  human 
freedoms  were  enjoyed  and  encouraged. 
They  frequently  suffered,  however,  from 
the  oppression  of  less  enlightened,  but 
powerful  aggressor  nations. 

When  Russian  domination  came  in 
1795,  despite  continued  harassment  and 
opposing  pressures,  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple were  successful  in  retaining  their 
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own  language,  religion,  and  traditions. 
Today  the  Lithuanian  people  are  again 
going  through  an  even  more  dangerous 
struggle  to  maintain  their  own  identity. 
Under  that  earlier  oppression  the  Lithu- 
anians made  numerous  attempts  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  captors,  but 
it  was  not  until  World  War  I,  with  the 
invasion  of  the  German  armies,  that  the 
Russians  were  driven  out.  In  1917,  the 
German  Government  was  prevailed  upon 
to  authorize  a  congress  of  Lithuanian 
delegates.  This  led  to  the  proclamation 
on  February  16,  1918,  of  an  Independent 
Lithuanian  state  based  on  democratic 
principles. 

During  the  1920's  and  1930's,  as  an  in- 
dependent nation,  Lithuania  showed  ex- 
traordinary capability  in  developing  a 
vital  and  prosperous  modem  society.  The 
new  nation's  great  promise  was  inter- 
rupted when  Soviet  troops  occupied  the 
country  in  1940  and  the  Supreme  Soviet 
declared  the  Incorporation  of  Lithuania 
into  the  Commimlst  empire.  When  war 
broke  out  between  Germany  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  Nazi  occupation  troops  re- 
placed Russian  soldiers  In  1941  imtll  the 
Soviet  Army  regained  control  in  July  of 
1944.  Since  that  time  the  Lithuanian 
people  have  not  experienced  a  day  of 
freedom. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  forced  absorption  of  Lithuania 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  Americans  must 
continue  to  insist  on  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  Lithuanian  people  to  na- 
tional Independence  and  Individual  free- 
dom. It  is  my  hope  that  the  issue  of  free- 
dom and  self-determination  for  Lithu- 
ania and  the  other  Baltic  peoples  will  be 
raised  at  the  European  Security  Confer- 
ence. Free  men  must  continue  to  speak 
out  until  the  Lithuanian  dream  of  self- 
determination  becomes  a  reality. 


DEMOCRATS  HONOR  FARLEY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the 
following : 

[Prom  the  San  Antonio  Light,  Jan.  14,  1973] 

Democrats  Honor  Farlet 

(By  James  L.  Kllgallen) 

New  York. — It  was  an  appropriate  setting 
and  a  fitting  occasion  as  James  A.  Farley 
arose  to  address  a  very  special  group  here  last 
week. 

"Genial  Jim" — former  postmaster  general, 
one-time  national  Democratic  chairman  and 
a  party  stalwart  all  his  adult  life — was  the 
star  attraction  as  the  National  Democratic 
Club  made  an  affectionate  farewell  to  the 
headquarters  at  233  Madison  Ave.,  which  It 
has  occupied  Just  a  year  short  of  half  a 
century. 

The  dinner  to  Farley,  known  to  many  of 
his  fellow  members  as  "Mr.  Democrat,"  was  a 
nostalgic  affair.  It  marked  the  last  hurrah  at 
the  closing  of  the  sumptuous  six-story  gran- 
ite structure.  Close  to  200  men  and  women 
attended. 

CLT7B    MOVING 

The  club  is  moving  temporarily  into  the 
quarters  of  the  Advertising  Club  until  a  per- 
manent suite  Is  selected. 

As  Farley  rose  to  speak,  he  was  given  a 
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standing  ovation.  Former  New  York  Mayor 
Robert  W.  Wagner  presented  him  with  a 
scroll  certifying  him  as  a  lifetime  honorary 
member  of  the  club. 

"I'm  deeply  grateful  to  all  of  you — my 
friends,"  Farley  said.  "I  have  had  many  pleas- 
ant years  In  poUtlcs  and  have  many  happy 
memories.  I  have  been  fortunate  In  knowing 
seven  presidents." 

Paying  a  special  tribute  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  whom  be  twice  master-minded 
into  the  presidency.  Parley  added: 

FDR  was  the  greatest  poUtlcal  leader  I 
ever  knew.  I  think  his  first  two  terms  as 
president  were  the  two  greatest  terms  In  the 
history  of  the  country  because,  by  his  leader- 
ship, he  restored  and  saved  the  capitalistic 
system." 

THIRD   TKRM 

Farley  said  that  although  he  broke  with 
Roosevelt  over  the  third  term  issue  this 
difference  of  opinion  did  not  Impair  their 
warm  friendship. 

Touching  on  current  politics.  Parley  re- 
called that  prior  to  the  1972  presidential 
election  he  predicted  to  a  reporter  for  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  that  Sen.  Oeorge  Mc- 
Govem  "would  suffer  the  worst  defeat  since 
Gov.  Al  Smith's  defeat  by  Herbert  Hoover  in 
1928." 

The  6-foot-2  Parley,  now  84  years  old  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Coca-Cola  Ex- 
port Corporation,  appeared  to  be  in  good 
heaJth  although  he  seemed  somewhat  lighter 
than  his  normal  210  pounds.  Last  April  be 
was  hospitalized  for  a  month  with  a  heart 
attack.  He  is  widower  and  lives  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. He  has  10  grandchildren. 

In  the  audience  were  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Betty  Parley  Montgomery,  and  one  of  her 
daughters,  19-year-old  Carole,  and  her  bus- 
band,  Glenn  Montgomery,  an  executive  of 
A.T.  Sc  T.,  who  live  In  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  An- 
other daughter,  (Ann) ,  Mrs.  Edward  Hlckey 
of  Groese  Point,  Mich.,  was  not  present.  His 
son,  James  A.  Parley  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Central  State  Bank,  was  present,  however, 
and  Farley  related  a  story  about  him. 

"When  Jimmy  was  a  boy,"  said  Parley,  he 
asked  me:  'Dad,  do  you  think  you  will  ever 
be  a  great  man?'  I  replied:  "No,  I  don't  think 
I'm  a  great  man.'  'Neither  did  V,  young 
Jlmmle  replied." 

WARM    TRIBUTES 

A  dozen  speakers  at  the  affair  paid  warm 
tributes  to  Parley  as  a  friend,  a  master  poli- 
tician, and  as  a  loyal  party  man  whose  word 
was  as  good  as  his  bond. 

Among  his  friends  at  the  dinner  were  Gene 
Tunney,  former  heavyweight  champion, 
Harry  Hershfleld,  the  cartoonist,  Arthur 
Levitt,  state  controller,  Abe  Beame,  city  con- 
troller, Louis  Lefkowltz,  state  attorney  gen- 
eral, Frank  Hogan,  district  attorney  of  Man- 
hattan,  attorney  Paul  CDwyer,  and  Stanley 
Stelngut,  minority  leader  In  the  state  legis- 
lature. 

The  walls  of  the  club,  which  was  founded 
In  1834,  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson,  are 
adorned  with  paintings  of  celebrities,  In- 
cluding Thomas  Jefferson,  Grover  Cleveland, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Harry  s  Truman,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  Al  Smith  and  Jimmy  Walker. 

It  was  a  great  night  for  Jim  Farley.  The 
honor  bestowed  on  him  was  reserved  In  the 
past  for  Democratic  presidents  such  as  FDR, 
Trimian  and  Johnson. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION'S  ATTACK 
ON  THE  PRESS 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
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vanla  (Mr.  Moorhead)  ,  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  and  Government  In- 
formation Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  ad- 
dressed a  seminar  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.  The  seminar  on  "Public,  Press, 
and  Government"  was  directed  at  the 
serious  problems  facing  the  public  media 
as  a  result  of  the  concerted  attack  on 
newsmen  by  Nixon  administration  of- 
ficials. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD's  hard-hitting  speech 
details  the  ominous  sequence  of  events 
over  the  past  several  years  that  reveal 
this  pattern  of  harassment,  intimidation, 
and  persecution  of  reporters  and  others 
in  the  news  media.  I  commend  the  speech 
to  other  Members  who  share  our  concern 
over  the  Increasing  threat  to  funda- 
mental first  amendment  rights  of  free- 
dom of  the  press.  The  text  of  the  speech 
follows : 

Public,  Press,  and  Government 

(Speech  by  Representative  WnxiAM  8. 

Moorhead) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
press,  honored  guests.  I  appreciate  your  kind 
invitation  to  participate  In  this  Important 
seminar. 

I'm  sure  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  we 
are  in  a  grave  era  as  a  Nation  with  regard 
to  the  relationship  between  the  press  and 
the  White  House,  the  Congress  and  the 
White  House,  and  Indeed  the  view  of  all 
three  in  the  eyes  of  our  Nation's  citizens. 

Twin  gauntlets  have  been  thrown  by  the 
White  House  at  both  the  press  and  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  Is  being  told,  In  no  un- 
certain terms,  that  it  can  take  Its  Constitu- 
tional prerogatives  and  stick  them  In  their 
respective  caucuses.  And  the  press  Is  being 
dared  to  run  afoul  of  the  party  line  as  laid 
down  by  Richard  the  Second. 

Only  the  naive  could  think  the  license 
chaUenge  to  the  Washington  Post-owned 
television  stations  by  officials  of  CREEP — the 
Committee  to  Re-Elect  the  President — is 
anything  less  than  White  House  revenge 
for  the  Post's  day-to-day  coverage  of  Admin- 
istration activities.  ,^ 

Although  we  have  always  had  rude  public 
figures,  I'm  sure  the  Prank  Slnatra-Maxlne 
Cheslre  Incident  was  set  in  motion  by  the 
oft-expressed  Agnew  atutude  toward  the 
working  press. 

As  menacing  as  the  Agnews,  the  Colsons, 
the  Whiteheads,  and  others  may  appear — 
their  obvious  attempt  at  Intimidation  can 
only  succeed  if  you  and  yotir  colleagues  al- 
low It.  I  believe  that  no  man,  or  group  of 
men,  Is  more  mighty  than  this  Nation's  free 
press. 

I  know,  like  Congress,  there  Is  seldom  unity 
throughout  the  Indxistiy  or  among  the  vari- 
ous media.  Yet  as  a  group,  newsmen  have 
responded  admirably  to  the  challenge.  It  Is, 
I'm  sure,  because  you  well  realize  that  If  you 
dont  hang  together,  you  will  hang  separately. 

I  have  little  doubt,  as  Peter  Llsagor  said, 
newsmen  were  here  before  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration and  they  wlU  be  here  long  after  the 
Nixon  minions  leave. 

During  the  past  two  years,  my  vantage 
point  In  these  struggles  has  been  the  studies, 
hearings  and  other  Investigative  work  con- 
ducted by  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Gov- 
ernment Information  Subcommittee.  In  the 
last  Congress  we  held  more  than  40  days  of 
intensive  hearings  probing  VS.  Government 
Information  policies  and  practices. 

We  reviewed  the  controversy  surrounding 
publication  of  the  so-called  "Pentagon  Pa- 
pers" In  June,  1971. 

We  Investigated  the  way  In  which  the  Free- 
dom of  InfoAnatlon  Act  has  been  adminis- 
tered over  the  first  five  years  since  Its 
enactment. 
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We  delved  Into  the  complex  maze  of  the 
Nation's  security  classification  system  and 
the  bureaucratic  information  curtain  that 
has  been  himg  over  the  operations  of  many 
hundreds  of  advisory  committees,  commis- 
sions, and  boards  of  Executive  departments 
and  agencies. 

We  took  a  long  hard  look  at  the  ways  In 
which  the  Executive  has  used  Its  powers  to 
withhold  from  Congress  vital  Information 
that  Is  needed  by  Congress  to  fulfill  its  Con- 
stitutional responsibilities. 

Prom  the  first  days  of  the  establishment 
of  our  subcommittee  in  1966,  the  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  and  other  segments  of  the 
news  and  broadcast  media  have  played  an  im- 
portant role  In  our  activities.  Your  support 
and  encouragement  were  Instrumental  In  the 
enactment  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
law  In  1966.  Consultation  between  news 
media  representatives,  our  Members  and  staff 
has  been  close  and  frequent  over  the  years. 
In  many  cases,  we  have  acted  as  unofficial 
"ombudsmen"  in  assisting  reporters  and 
editors  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  access  to  in- 
formation from  Federal  agencies.  We  appre- 
ciate the  help  which  |»ur  organization  has 
provided  to  our  subco^kittee.  the  exceUent 
testimony  presented  by  news  media  witnesses 
at  our  hearings,  and  the  constant  vigil  which 
you  exercise  to  help  preserve  First  Amend- 
ment rights  for  all  Americans. 

But  today,  the  challenge  which  we  face 
is  a  more  difficult  and  awesome  one.  We  are 
witnessing  a  relentless  attack  on  freedom  of 
the  press  by  the  present  Administration  that 
threatens  to  engulf  the  basic  free  institu- 
tions of  our  social  and  political  system  and 
to  submerge  them  In  a  tidal  wave  of  secrecy. 
Consider  some  of  the  ominous  sequence  of 
events  that  have  Uken  place  during  the  past 
four  years: 

Secrecy-minded  bureaucrats  In  both  the 
White  House  and  other  Executive  agencies 
have  systematlcaUy  hidden  basic  facts  about 
Important  policies  and  programs — domestic 
and  foreign— from  the  press,  the  American 
public,  and  from  their  elected  representatives 
in  the  Congress. 

The  dally  barrage  of  statements  and  re- 
leases from  the  Administration's  propaganda 
and  news  manipulation  teams  has  confused 
and  virtually  excluded  the  public  from  any 
meaningful  understanding  or  voice  in  the 
decision-making  process  of  this  government. 

In  his  November  13,  1969,  speech  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  Vice  President  Agnew  launched 
an  all-out  criticism  of  the  broadcast  media's 
commentaries  on  President  Nixon's  speeches, 
warning  that  they  enjoyed  "a  monopoly  sanc- 
tioned and  licensed  by  government."  A  week 
later  In  Montgomery,  Alabama,  he  singled 
out  the  New  York  Times  and  Washington 
Post  as  symbols  of  what  he  caUed  "the  trend 
toward  the  monopolization  of  the  great  pub- 
lic Information  vehicles." 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Dean  Burch,  President 
Nixon's  newly  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  began 
requesting  from  television  networks  tran- 
scripts of  commentaries  on  Mr.  Nixon's 
speeches.  Federal  investigators  also  began  to 
subpoena  files  of  photos  from  news  maga- 
zines that  had  covered  student  demonstra- 
tions. 

These  and  similar  examples  of  heavy-hand- 
ed governmental  actions,  with  their  blatant 
attempts  at  news  censorship  and  intimida- 
tion were  followed  by  the  Administration's 
effort  to  enforce  prior  restraint  of  publication 
in  the  "Pentagon  Papers"  cases  In  June  of 
1971. 

Court  rulings  have  upset  the  delicate  ba- 
lances that  heretofore  existed  between  the 
people's  right  to  know  and  the  government's 
need  for  Information  to  prosecute.  Some  five 
newsmen  have  already  been  Jailed  for  re- 
fusing to  divulge  thelx  confidential  sources 
while  more  than  a  half  dozen  others  face 
possible  Jail  terms. 

The  FBI  was  directed  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation of  a  prominent  Washington  com- 
mentator who  had  criticized  Administration 
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po  Icles,  and  when  it  came  to  public  atten- 
tlo  Q,  the  flimsy  excuse  offered  was  that  he  was 
being  considered  lor  some  unidentified  Fed- 
en  1  Job. 

]  .ast  year.  Interim  FBI  Director  Gray  pub- 
lic y  attacked  what  he  said  were  "American 
Journalists  (who)  are  becoming  too  much  a 
pa  t  or  the  culture  of  disparagement  which 
th  eatens  to  destroy  all  respect  for  estab- 
Us  jed  Institutions."  A  Deputy  Assistant  At- 
toi  ney  General  told  ASNE  convention  dele- 
ga  es  In  Washington  that  newsmen  would 
fa<  e  the  threat  of  criminal  prosecution  If 
thi  y  dared  publish  what  he  called  "govern- 
m«  nt  secrets."  Brought  before  our  subcom- 
mlttee  to  testify  on  the  Incident,  he  then 
de  lied  that  he  bad  meant  to  Intimidate  any- 
ons. 

kiso  last  year,  the  Justice  Department 
fll(d  antitrust  suits  against  the  three  major 
neiworks  Involving  the  production  of  pro- 
gn  una  for  prime  time  viewing.  White  House 
sp  lech  writer  Buchanan  warned  networks 
possible  anti-trust  legislation  If  they  did 
"move  conservatives  and  people  with  a 
l^wpolnt  of  Middle  America  onto  the  net- 
wc  rks." 

Meanwhile,   our   subcommittee's  hearings 
srscored  repeated  refusals  of  the  Execu- 
to  provide  Congress  with  vital  Informa- 
It  requires  to  carry  out  Its  duties  as 
:o-equal  branch  of  government.  We  dls- 
masslve  abuses  of  the  security  classl- 
ficktlon  system  that  has  created  a  moiintaln 
nore  than  450  million  classified  documents 
Ing  back  to  World  War  II.  The  Subcom- 
:te«'s  hearings  and  subsequent  report  on 
administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
m4tlon  Act  pinpointed  widespread  patterns 
Illegal  withholding  of  government-gener- 
Informatlon  that  the  law  Intended  to 
made  available  to  the  public.  Our  sub- 
mlttee  will  soon  commence  hearings  on 
bill  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  op- 
eration of  this  milestone  law. 

1  .ast  December.  Clay  T.  Whitehead,  head 
the  White  House  Ofttce  of  Telecommuni- 
cations Policy,  told  a  newsmen's  audience  In 
Indiana,  that   legislation  was 
drafted    to    make    television    stations 
for   all    network   material   they 
referring  to  what  he  called  "the  Im- 
balance or  consistent  bias"  of  network  news 
commentators.  The  club  he  brandished  was 
Government's  control  over  applications 
license  renewal. 
Scandals   Involvmg   the  highest   levels   of 
such  as  full  details  of  the  ITT 
1-trust  settlement,  the  Infamous  "Water- 
Bugging"  case  and  other  examples  of 
Administration    political   esplo- 
recelpt  of  Illegal  campaign  contribu- 
tions, and  other  obvious  conflicts  of  Interest. 
been  hidden  from  the  press,  the  pub- 
and   the    Congress   or    whitewashed    by 
In-house    Administration    Investlga- 
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":  'wo  weeks  ago.  a  news  reporter,  while  In 
coxirse  of  covering  a  story,  was  arrested 
Washington  by  the  FBI  and  hauled  off 
landcuffs  to  the  lockup  at  the  U.S.  Court- 
for  Ave  hours.  I  can't  at  the  moment 
of  anything  more  chilling  on  freedom 
he  press  In  this  country. 
'this  constant  chipping  aw^ay  at  the  first 
aent  has  got  to  halt!  What  report- 
s  going  to  look  at  any  Government  docu- 
whlcb  might  embarrass  the  Govern- 
if  he  faces  the  threat  of  arrest,  fines 
possible  imprisonment? 
"fhese  and  other  examples  of  Admlnlstra- 
Intlmldatlon,  harassment,  and  the  use 
legaU  j>ower  of  government  to 
cute  newspapers  and  reporters  con- 
stitute the  most  serious  threats  to  the  free 
since  the  dark  days  of  the  Allen  and 
Acts  of  1798. 
"fheae  ominous  developments  are  likewise 
by  the  aspect  of  the  Constltu- 
tlohal  crisis  affecting  the  erosion  of  power 
tn  the  Congress  as  a  co-equal  branch  and 
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the  growing  trend  toward  the  all-powerful 
Executive. 

Congress  has  permitted  three  Presidents 
to  wage  war  without  any  Constitutional 
declaration  required  by  the  Constitution. 

Congress  has  delegated  away  much  of  Its 
authority  under  the  commerce  clause  to  the 
Executive,  dating  way  back  to  the  late  1800's 
when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
was  established  to  regulate  railroads  and 
rate  structures.  Congress  has  since  created 
additional  regulatory  commissions  such  as 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  and  many  others.  But 
the  membership  of  these  commissions,  which 
have  vast  powers  over  matters  of  vital  con- 
cern to  the  American  consumers,  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  While  they  are 
also  responsible  to  the  Congress,  they  are 
subject  to  Executive  control  over  their 
budgets.  Too  often  such  commissions  have 
been  more  Interested  in  advancing  the  cause 
of  the  Industries  they  are  supposed  to  regu- 
late than  protecting  the  public  at  large  from 
economic  exploitation. 

Our  historic  system  of  checks  and  balances 
as  conceived  by  the  Founding  Fathers  has 
become  dangerously  distorted  as  power.  In- 
fluence and  public  attention  has  flowed  to 
the  Executive  branch  of  government — away 
from  the  Legislative  branch,  which  repre- 
sents the  American  people. 

Only  two  persons  in  the  whole  vast  bu- 
reaucracy of  the  Executive  branch  have  been 
elected  by  the  American  people.  But  the 
thousands  of  appointed  bureaucrats  often 
forget  they  are  the  servants  of  the  people — 
not  their  masters. 

It  Is  a  truism  that  Information  is  essen- 
tial to  knowledge  and  knowledge  Is  essential 
to  the  exercise  of  power.  When  Information 
is  withheld  or  distorted  by  the  Executive, 
when  basic  First  Amendment  rights  are  sub- 
verted, the  Congress,  the  news  media,  and 
thus,  the  public,  is  denlefl  Information  from 
the  Executive  to  which  It  is  legitimately  en- 
titled and  upon  which  our  free  system  de- 
pends for  Its  life. 

It  then  follows  that  the  electorate  is 
deprived  of  the  facts  needed  to  make  Intel- 
ligent. Informed  Judgments  at  the  ballot 
box  and  our  entire  system  Is  then  corrupted 
and  the  seeds  of  dictatorship  are  sown. 

There  Is  no  "one-shot"  solution  to  the 
multiple  aspects  of  this  complex  crisis  situ- 
ation. Many  of  us  in  the  Congress  sponsored 
various  types  of  "newsmen's  shield"  or 
"newsmen's  privilege"  legislation  In  the 
last  Congress  and  again  this  year.  Hearings 
have  been  held  in  the  House  and  will  soon 
commence  In  the  Senate  on  these  bills  It 
Is  vltaUy  Important  for  us  to  enact  a  strong 
and  workable  bill  this  year  to  blunt  this 
Administration's  encroachment  on  basic 
First  Amendment  rights.  And,  If  necessary 
we  must  muster  the  votes  In  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  override  any  Presidential 
veto  of  such  legislation. 

There  are  encouraging  signs  in  Congress 
that  serious  efforts  are  being  made  to  re- 
capture power  delegated  or  usurped  by  the 
Executive. 

So-c&Ued  "war  powers"  legislation  has 
been  Introduced  to  avoid  the  commitment 
of  American  military  power  In  "undeclared 
wars"  such  as  the  tragic  Vietnamese  con- 
flict. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  require  testi- 
mony from  Executive  ofllclals  before  Con- 
gressional Committees  and  to  curb  the 
abuses  of  so-called  "Executive  PrivUege] ' 
which  the  President  has  used  to  withhold 
vital  information  from  the  Congress. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  to 
strengthen  the  powers  of  the  congressional 
"watch-dog"  over  the  Executive — the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  0£Sce. 

My  bill,  to  enact  a  tight  security  classifica- 
tion law  to  replace  the  present  Executive 
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Order  system,  would  also  strengthen  the 
hand  of  Congress  and  the  public  In  obtain- 
ing Information  from  the  Executive  branch. 

Legal  action  has  been  taken  by  a  number 
of  Senators  to  test  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  order  the  Impoundment  of  funds 
authorized  and  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  specific  programs. 

Other  confrontations  between  the  two 
branches  are  also  shaping  up  in  other  areas 
affecting  selected  foreign  and  domestic  pro- 
grams that  involve  budgetary  priorities. 

Among  the  key  areas  of  concern  In  dealing 
with  the  present  crisis  Is  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
Itself.  In  1966  Congress  enacted  this  mile- 
stone law  to  guarantee  the  right  of  indlvl(}- 
ual  citizens  to  know  about  the  business  of 
their  government.  Subject  to  narrow  exemp- 
tions to  protect  legitimate  national  defense 
and  foreign  policy  secrets,  internal  govern- 
mental policy  consultations,  and  certain 
basic  rights  of  other  citizens,  the  law  said 
that  anyone  should  be  entitled  to  access  to 
Government  docvunents  or  other  Information 
that  they  could  reasonably  Identify.  Deci- 
sions by  Government  to  withhold  could  be 
taken  to  Federal  court  and  the  burden  of 
proof  in  such  cases  of  denial  was  placed  on 
the  Government. 

Our  hearings  on  the  administration  of  the 
law  last  year  produced  disturbing  evidence 
that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  was,  by  and 
large,  withholding  vast  amovmts  of  infor- 
mation from  our  people  by  distorted  Inter- 
pretations of  Its  provisions,  delay  and  stall- 
ing tactics,  exorbitant  search  and  copying 
fees,  and  other  devices. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion,  vast  amounts 
of  information  hidden  by  Qoverimient 
agencies  have  little  to  do  with  hydrogen 
bombs,  weapons  systems,  state  secrets,  or 
other  sensitive  classified  data  that  requires 
safeguarding  to  protect  our  national  defense 
and  foreign  policy  interests.  Our  subcom- 
mittee's studies  showed  that  the  large  num- 
ber of  governmental  denials  of  information 
requested  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  Involve  matters  connected  with  the  day- 
to-day  activities  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
In  their  handling  of  various  domestic  pro- 
grams financed  out  of  our  tax  dollars. 

We  uncovered  cases  of  maladministration 
of  Federal .  programs  by  appointed  bureau- 
crats who  blatantly  Ignored  the  mandate  of 
Congress  in  establishing  and  fiinding  such 
programs.  Much  Information  has  been  with- 
held to  avoid  public  scrutiny  of  blunders, 
scandal,  or  to  prevent  embarrassment  to  the 
Administration  or  one  of  Its  top  officials. 

In  our  report,  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  urged  a  number  of  significant 
administrative  actions  by  Executive  agencies 
to  Improve  the  day-to-day  handling  of  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  requests  from  the 
public.  Many  of  them  are  now  In  the  process 
of  adoption  and  Implementation. 

We  also  urged  that  a  number  of  the  loop- 
boles  In  the  law  that  are  being  used  to  with- 
hold Information  be  plugged  by  amendments 
to  the  law  Itself.  I  have  Introduced  such  a 
bill  based  on  these  findings.  Hearings  will 
be  held  this  spring,  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
It  will  be  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress before  It  adjourns,  overriding — if  neces- 
sary— any  Presidential  veto  that  might  be 
exercised. 

What  can  be  done  to  reverse  this  danger- 
ous trend  of  government  behind  closed  doors 
that  threatens  our  free  press,  free  society, 
and  our  representative  system? 

How  can  Truth  in  Government — Integrity 
in  our  governmental  processes  at  all  levels 
be  restored? 

How  can  we  regain  the  confidence  of  all 
Americans  In  our  government  and  our  lead- 
ers? 

No  amount  of  pious  rhetoric,  slogans,  or 
platitudes  can  gloss  over  the  vital  need  to 
restore  Truth  In  Government  in  America.  It 
Is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  btunan 
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progress  eventually  rests,  whether  involving 
governmental  actions  or  those  of  our  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  educational  systems. 

We  must  take  all  steps  necessary  to  re- 
store the  faith  and  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  in  ovir  governmental  and  private 
institutions. 

We  must  choose  our  governmental  leaders 
and  leaders  of  our  powerful  socio-economic 
Institutions  of  the  private  sector  on  the  basis 
of  their  honesty,  integrity,  their  dedication 
to  candor  and  forthrlghtness,  and  their  fun- 
damental belief  in  the  right  of  all  Americans 
to  participate  fully  In  all  aspects  of  human 
endeavor  In  this  great  land  of  opportunity 
and  abundance. 

We  must  fully  protect  the  rights  of  a  free 
press  under  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  ending  the  administration's 
policies  of  Intimidation,  legal  harassment 
and  prosecution  of  newsmen,  the  use  of 
propaganda  and  news  manipulation,  censor- 
ship, and  secret  dealings  behind  closed  doors. 

We  must  act  promptly  to  halt  the  usurpa- 
tion of  power  by  the  Executive  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, so  that  the  people's  representatives 
In  Congress  may  again  exercise  their  proper 
co-equal  Constltut;onal  role  in  the  policy- 
making functions. 

We  must  rid  ourselves  of  the  Idiotic  notion 
that  our  country,  with  our  heritage  of  Intel- 
lectual and  personal  freedom,  can  or  should 
engage  In  the  secrecy  game  with  the  closed 
societies  of  competing  world  powers. 

This  Administration's  obsession  with  se- 
crecy and  closed  government  that  bars  maxi- 
mum participation  of  our  citizens  In  gov- 
ernmental affairs  must  be  ended. 

Government  secrecy  is  the  enemy  of  de- 
mocracy. It  subverts  and  will  eventually  de- 
stroy any  representative  system.  Just  as  it  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship. 

Muscle  flexing,  intimidation,  and  fiat-out 
seizing  of  authority  were  not  Invented  by 
the  Administration,  although  they  may  have 
carried  It  to  a  new  dimension.  I  plan  to  deal 
with  It — and  expect  the  Congress  to  deal 
with  It — and  exi>ect  you  to  deal  with  it — the 
same  way  you  would  handle  any  bully  .  .  . 
look  him  square  in  the  eye  and  let  him  know 
that  one  more  encroachment,  one  more  vio- 
lation, one  more  threat  will  only  stiffen  your 
resolve  not  to  be  violated,  trespassed  or 
threatened. 

In  the  past,  the  Congress  has,  in  some  re- 
spects, made  It  too  easy  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  steal  o\ir  prerogatives.  No  more. 

The  press.  In  some  respects,  has  made  it 
easy  for  the  White  House  to  paint  you  black 
and  to  lean  on  your  Constitutional  rights. 
No  more. 

How  we  resolve  these  conflicts.  Indeed  if 
we  resolve  them,  will  test  ova  mettle  as  a 
Nation  of  laws,  not  men. 

No  man,  or  group  of  men,  is  above  the 
law  of  the  Nation.  And  those  who  would  sub- 
vert rights  protected  by  the  Constitution 
damage  the  Nation  in  addition  to  the  objects 
of  their  attack. 

I  know  that  when  this  brawl  is  over,  ril 
be  on  my  feet.  And  my  bet  is  that  you  wUl 
be  too. 


LITHUANIA 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
month  of  February  we  have  observed  the 
birthdays  of  George  Washington,  the 
"Father  of  His  Country,"  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  "Savior  of  the  Union."  We 
have  also  noted  the  500th  anniversary  of 
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the  versatile  son  of  Poland,  MikolaJ 
Kopemik,  better  known  as  Nicholaus 
Copernicus. 

While  commemorating  these  great 
men,  whose  fame  cannot  be  confined  by 
national  boundaries,  we  must  not  over- 
look other  significant  occasions.  One  of 
these  is  the  55th  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  Indejaendence  of  Lith- 
uania, now  one  of  the  numerous  colonies 
of  the  gargantuan  Soviet  empire. 

Although  it  had  been  a  member  of  the 
family  of  nations  for  centuries,  Lithu- 
ania lost  its  independence  to  the  expand- 
ing empire  of  the  Romanoffs.  When 
World  War  I  ended  with  ancient  dynas- 
ties overthrown,  it  emerged  as  one  of  the 
three  new  Baltic  Republics. 

Unfortunately  its  rebirth  of  freedom 
was  short  lived.  During  World  War  11 
it  was  occupied  in  turn  by  National - 
Socialist  Germany  and  Communist 
Russia.  Since  the  end  of  that  conflict  the 
Kremlin  has  been  firmly  in  control  as 
far  as  Lithuania  and  its  sister  republics 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  Lithuania  has 
groaned  under  the  heel  of  totalitarian- 
ism for  more  than  a  third  of  a  centur>', 
its  people  have  never  given  up  hope. 
Neither  must  we  in  America,  which  has 
given  asylum  to  so  many  of  Lithuania's 
sons  and  daughters.  Indeed,  history 
teaches  us  to  hope  and  not  to  despair. 


DAVID  ZINKOFF 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSTLV.A,NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
known  David  Zinkoflf  for  many  years. 
Everyone  in  the  Philadelphia  area  knows 
his  voice. 

He  has  been  the  annoimcer  at  sporting 
events  in  Philadelphia  for  many  years. 
His  distinctive  voice  and  manner  are  as 
much  a  part  of  the  sports  scene  in  the 
city  as  the  games  themselves.  Dave  Zink- 
off  is  probably  the  only  man  in  the  coim- 
try  who  can  make  a  routine  lajrup  in  a 
basketball  game  or  the  awarding  of  a 
salami  as  a  door  prize  sound  like  events 
of  national  importance. 

But,  Dave  ZinkofT  is  also  known 
throughout  Philadelphia  as  a  man  who 
will  put  his  time  and  talent  into  making 
a  charitable  event  twice  as  much  fun 
for  the  participants  and  the  audience. 

Recently  the  President  sent  "The  Zink" 
a  letter  of  commendation  for  just  one 
of  his  activities,  the  entertainment  pro- 
grams he  has  been  putting  on  at  military 
hospitals  in  the  Philadelphia  area  for  the 
past  25  years. 

At  this  time  I  enter  that  letter  into  the 
Record  : 

The  Whttb  Hottse. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  9. 1973. 
Mr.  DAvm  Zinkoff, 

Care  of  Philadelphia  76ers  Basketball  Club, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  ZnnsoFr:  Recently  I  read  a  news 
account  about  the  entertainment  programs 
which  you  have  been  staging  at  military  hos- 
pitals m  the  Philadelphia  area  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  I  know  how  these  shows 
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must  brighten  the  lives  of  the  recuperating 
veterans  and  that  these  men  look  forward 
eagerly  to  your  periodic  visits  to  their  wards. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  the  splendid 
work  which  you  are  doing,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  of  my  admiration  for  your  outstanding 
dedication  and  concern  for  these  most  de- 
serving Americans. 

With  every  good  wish, 
Sincerely, 

Richard  Nison 


REVEREND  KITTERER  HONORED 
FOR  SERVICE  TO  DEACONESS 
HOSPITAL 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  March  1,  the  people  of  the  greater 
Cleveland  area  will  pay  tribute  to  Rev. 
Armln  Kitterer,  who  will  mark  on  that 
day  48  years  of  service  to  Deaconess  Hos- 
pital. It  is  appropriate  that  at  the  cere- 
mony to  be  held  then,  one  of  the  towers 
of  Deaconess  will  be  renamed  the  Kit- 
terer Tower,  in  recognition  of  this  man 
who  did  so  much  to  build  Deaconess  over 
the  past  half  century.  While  this  tower 
will  be  a  lasting  tribute  to  Reverend  Kit- 
terer, he  is  additionally  honored  by  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  the  many  people 
who  have  been  served  by  the  facilities 
of  Deaconess. 

In  further  tribute  to  Reverend  Kit- 
terer, I  insert  in  the  Record  a  column 
which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  Press 
at  the  time  he  stepped  down  from  ad- 
ministrator after  42  years  in  that  capac- 
ity, and  assumed  his  present  role  of 
director  of  professional  relations  and  ad- 
ministrator emeritus : 

Still  Working  for  Deaconess 
(By  Bob  Seltzer) 

When    tlie    Rev.    Arniin    A.    Kitterer.    78, 
retired  a  year  ago  after  42  years  as  admin- 
istrator  of   Evangelical    Deaconess   Hospital., 
he  actually  moved  into  another  Job  in  the 
same  executive  suite. 

"As  associate  administrator  In  charge  of 
professional  and  public  relations,  I  will  stay 
as  long  as  I  can  be  of  service  to  the  lustliu- 
tion  to  which  I  gave  much  of  my  life,"  said 
Kitterer,  ordained  In  the  Evangelical  Church 
In  1911,  and  named  Deaconess'  first  full- 
time  administrator  Mar.  1.  1925. 

Kitterer  simply  exchanged  offices  ^\lth 
Caslmlr  M.  Nlkel,  who  had  been  his  assistant 
for  16  years  and  succeeded  him  els  adminis- 
trator Apr.  1,  1967.  Both  Kitterer  and  Nikel 
are  working  like  yeomen  on  the  Deaconess 
expansion  fund  campaign  for  $1,500,000  from 
Industry  and  the  community. 

"Total  cost  of  the  capital  Improvement 
will  be  $4,150,000  for  a  five-story  addition, 
increasing  bed  capacity  to  270,  providing  a 
new  emergency  department,  medical  educa- 
tion facilities,  a  lecitue  hall  and  Improved 
outpatient  facilities."  said  Kitterer. 

"This  will  be  the  third  capital  building 
fund  on  which  I  have  worked  for  Deaconess. 
When  I  took  over  In  1925.  the  hospital  was  In 
a  frame  house — the  old  Johnson  mansion. 
It  was  opened  In  1923  and  had  22  beds  and 
six  bassinets.  We  now  have  232  beds  and  36 
bassinets,  250  physicians  and  360  nurses 

"In  the  current  expansion,  we  will  do  some 
deficit  financing,  seek  a  federal  grant,  and 
use  funds  on  hand  to  add  to  the  $1,150,000 
we  hope  to  raise.  Our  first  capital  fund  cam- 
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pilgn  was  in  1928.  We  ralaed  «175,0O0,  and 
b\  Ut  a  two-story  brick  building.  The  sec- 
01  d  drive,  in  1962,  netted  $696,380.  Prom 
01  r  own  funds  In  1958  we  built  a  $500,000 
ai  nex." 

Kltterer,  pink-cheeked,  mustached,  gre- 
gsrlous.  said  the  only  department  of  Dea- 
cc  ness  Hoeptlal  at  4229  Pearl  Rd.  not  crowded 
tc  capactly  Is  the  maternity. 

Oldest  of  11  chUdren  of  an  Evangelical 
pistor.  Kltterer  was  born  at  ParkvUle,  Mo. 
H;  attended  an  Emhurst  College  and  Eden 
S<mlnary  In  St.  Louis.  He  learned  to  play 
gclf  as  a  caddy,  and  his  earnings  helped 
diifray  expenses  at  the  seminary.  During 
tlree  years  at  Heidelberg  College,  he  had 
his  first  pastorate  at  Postorla  and  com- 
muted  by   mterurban   cars   and   horse   and 

b  iggy. 

At  Heidelberg,  he  was  a  three-letter  man 
IE  football  and  captained  the  baseball  team. 
A:  ter  graduation,  he  managed  a  piano  store 
IE  Tlffln  for  two  years  to  earn  funds  for  a 
year's  graduate  study  at  Princeton.  There 
h  !  earned  his  bachelor  Princeton. 

Kltterer  was  pastor  of  Zlon  Evangelical 
C  lurch  at  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  when  he  re- 
ef Ived  a  call  from  Deaconess  Hospital  for  a 
clsrgyman  with  business  sense  as  an  ad- 
ni  Inlstrator. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  American  College 
ol  Hospital  Administrators,  a  past  president 
ai  id  director  of  the  Cleveland  Hospital  Coim- 
cl  ,  former  trustee  of  the  Ohio  Hospital  Assn., 
ai  id  was  on  the  board  of  Blue  Cross  of  North- 
ef  stern  Ohio  from  Its  Inception  In  1934  to 

1160. 

Kltterer  acquired  permanent  possession 
ol  the  American  Hospital  Assn.  golf  trophy 
b"  winning  three  successive  tournaments. 
T»o  of  hla  brothers  are  retired  ministers. 
Kltterer  and  his  wife  Margaret  live  at  6495 
D  inlson  Blvd.,  Parma  Heights. 


3T    PHILIP  NERI  LEISURE  TIME 
CLUB 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St. 
Pfiilip  Nerl  Leisure  Time  Club  is  a  group 

concerned  citizens  in  my  district  who 
hkve  been  offering  special  services  to  400 
&  inior  citizens  in  the  North  Bronx  area. 
The  majority  of  these  citizens  are  am- 
b  alatory,  with  the  remainder  being  con- 
fl  aed  to  their  homes.  Services  to  the  am- 
b  ilatory  citizens  Include  a  weekly  meet- 
ing, and  a  variety  of  trips,  limcheons, 
g  unes.  group  discussions,  and  guest  lec- 
t  ires. 

The  club's  services  to  the  confined 
n  lembers  of  the  North  Bronx  senior  citi- 
zen community  is  conducted  entirely  by 

dedicated  staff  of  volunteers.  Their 
services  include  such  vital  tasks  as  es- 
corting elderly  patients  to  the  doctor, 
Tinning  a  chore  service,  and  providing 

car  pool  service  for  a  monthly  social 
e  ^ent  held  by  the  club. 

At  the  present  time,  the  St.  Philip 
^  eri  group  has  an  application  for  In- 

■eased  funds  pending  with  the  New 
■^lork  City  Human  Resources  Admtnls- 
t  titlon  for  title  XVI  moneys.  Some  of  the 
g  )als  they  hope  to  achieve  include  a 
'  H^eals  on  Wheels"  for  shut-ins,  and  the 
e  itabllshment  of  a  5-day-a-week  senior 

tlzen  center. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  St.  Philip  Neri  group, 
headed  by  their  dedicated  director,  Sis- 
ter Annimclata  Bethell,  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  selfless  contribution  to 
the  elderly  of  their  community.  Their 
hopes  to  expand  these  services  should  be 
looked  on  favorably  by  the  Human  Re- 
sources Administration.  As  one  deeply 
involved  in  the  fight  for  the  rights  of 
older  Americans,  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  the  St.  Philip  Nerl  Club  succeeds  in 
this  venture.  The  time  has  come  for  other 
communities  in  the  United  States  to  fol- 
low their  excellent  example,  and  begin 
to  offer  their  senior  citizens  the  tjT)e  of 
programs  and  services  they  so  richly  de- 
serve. 


TWIN  CITTES  METRO  COUNCIL  OP- 
POSES HOUSING  MORATORIUM 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  continue  to  voice  our  con- 
cern about  the  President's  attitude  to- 
ward the  budget.  We  think  Congress 
ought  to  set  priorities  for  spending  and 
he  thinks  he  should  spend  as  he  sees  fit. 
He  claims  the  American  people  support 
his  actions.  But  any  Member  who  reads 
his  mail  these  days  is  aware  of  the  con- 
cern back  home.  Mr.  Nixon  errs  in  be- 
lieving that  people  are  acclaiming  his 
methods  and  his  priorities. 

I  recently  received  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  metropolitan  coimcil  of  the  Twin 
Cities  area.  I  submit  this  resolution  and 
a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  by  the  metro 
council  to  former  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Secretary  George  Romney 
for  inclusion  in  the  Record  : 
Resolution  No.  73-2 — Rklating  to  Fsderal 

MoxATORixm  ON  SuBsmizED  Housing,  Sewer 

AND   Water,   and   Parks  and   Open  Space 

Orants 

Whereas,  the  Metropolitan  CouncU  since 
Its  creation  In  1967  has  undertaken  a  positive 
housing  program  with  the  objective  of  creat- 
ing increased  housing  choice  for  low  and 
moderate  Income  families  throughout  the 
Metropolitan  Area;  and 

Whereas,  this  program  has  resulted  In  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  housing  locatlonal  op- 
portvmlties  for  such  families;  and 

Whereas,  the  need  for  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housing  Is  critical  In  this  Metropolitan 
Area  requiring  an  aimual  production  of  9,- 
600  units  through  1980;  and 

Whereas,  the  federally-subsidized  bousing 
programs  which.  In  the  past  have  been  able 
to  meet  less  than  one-half  of  these  needs, 
nevertheless  offer  the  only  available  produc- 
tion tools  to  meet  this  need;  and 

Whereas,  the  CouncU  In  the  housing  sec- 
tion of  Its  Metropolitan  Development  Guide 
has  encouraged  new  and  Innovative  ap- 
proaches such  as  housing  allotments  and 
planned  unit  development  concepts  to  pro- 
vide a  mix  of  housing  as  to  design  and  eco- 
nomic levels  served;  and 

Whereas  the  executive  branch  of  the  fed- 
eral government  has  lmp>osed  a  moratorium 
on  new  commitments  for  public  housing  and 
Interest-subsidy  programs  and  grants  for 
sewer  and  water  and  parks  and  open  space 
facilities,  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development;  and 

Whereas,  such  moratorl\un  wUl  have  an 
adverse  eftect  in  csirrylng  out  the  objectives 
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of  the  Council's  Metropolitan  Develc^ment 
Qulde  on  housing,  parks  and  open  space  and 
sanitary  sewers;  and 

Whereas,  such  a  moratorium  will  have 
an  adverse  eSect  on  Improving  the  living 
conditions  of  citizens  of  low  and  moderate 
income,  and  wUl  severely  aSect  related  In- 
dustry and  employment  In  this  Metropolitan 
Area,  and  any  extended  moratorium  will  set 
back  the  accomplishment  of  this  Metropoli- 
tan Area  In  providing  housing  locatlonal 
choice  to  low  and  moderate  Income  families 
throughout  the  Metropolitan  Area; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Metropolitan  CouncU  urge  the  President,  the 
Minnesota  Congressional  delegation,  and  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  support  legislation  that 
wiU  Increase  the  supply  of  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing  to  meet  the  critical  need  of 
the  Metropolitan  Area  and  urge  that  the  cur- 
rent moratorium  on  the  Issuance  of  new 
commitments  for  subsidized  housing  and 
grants  for  sewer  and  water  and  parks  and 
open  space  be  terminated  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

Metropolitan  Coxincil  of  the 

Twin  Cities  Area, 
Saint  Paul,  Minn,  January  19, 1973. 
Mr.  George  Romney, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Housing  arid  Urban 
Development,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Romnet:  'The  Metropoli- 
tan CouncU  Is  deeply  concerned  as  to  the 
Immediate  and  particularly  the  long-range 
Impact  of  the  moratorium  that  has  been 
Instituted  by  HUD  on  federal  programs  for 
housing,  sewer  and  water,  and  parks  and 
op)en  space  programs.  WhUe  the  CoimcU 
supports  a  review  of  these  programs  to  ex- 
plore new  and  Innovative  approaches  that 
would  more  effectively  meet  program  ob- 
jectives, and  extended  moratorium  could 
have  an  extremely  adverse  effect  on  the  capa- 
bility of  this  metropolitan  area  to  carry 
forward  critical  programs  that  have  been 
Initiated  in  accord  with  adopted  Metropoli- 
tan Development  Guide  policies. 

Attached  is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Metropolitan  CouncU.  The  CouncU 
wlU  review  and  support  new  and  Innovative 
approaches  designed  to  more  effectively  meet 
these  program  needs.  In  the  Interim  period, 
however,  we  would  \irge  that  Immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  ensure  that  current  pro- 
grams can  be  continued.  Thia  Is  particu- 
larly true  In  the  field  of  housing  where  the 
CouncU  has  been  successfiU  In  accomplish- 
ing the  production  of  housing  on  a  metro- 
politan area-wide  basis  providing  housing 
locatlonal  opportunities  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  famUles  throughout  the 
Metropolitan  Area.  This  Is  a  most  difficult 
objective  to  accomplish  and  the  curtailment 
of  the  housing  program  for  any  substantial 
period  of  time  could  set  back  this  metropoli- 
tan effort  for  several  years. 

We  woiUd  hope  that  the  financing  sup- 
port for  these  programs  could  actually  be 
Increased  and  that  provisions  could  be 
made  for  packaging  of  funding  of  sewer  and 
water,  open  space  and  housing  programs  to 
permit  Innovative  large-scale  developments 
In  both  suburban  and  central  city  areas. 
Such  a  program  should  also  permit  direct 
subsidies  to  the  families.  Such  an  approach 
would  encourage  planned  unit  development 
approaches  to  large-scale  suburban  develop- 
ment permitting  a  mixture  of  housing  both 
as  to  design  type  and  economic  levels  served. 
In  this  way,  low  and  moderate  Income  fam- 
Ules would  have  free  choice  options  to  com- 
pete In  the  housing  market  and  would  pro- 
vide a  greater  production  of  housing  for 
such  famUles  In  a  quality  living  environ- 
ment. 

The  CouncU  would  support  legislation  that 
would  aid  In  carrying  these  housing  con- 
cepts forward.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe 
that  these  principles  can  be  carried  forward 
wltbtn  existing  legislation  and  ourrent  hous- 
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Ing  efforts  shoiUd  not  be  curtailed  as  we 
Improve  our  programs  to  meet  these  needs. 
To  lUustrate  the  kinds  of  programs  we 
bave  been  carrying  out  In  this  metropolitan 
area,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  Metropoli- 
tan Housing  Development  Guide  and  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  hoxislng  demonstration  pro- 
gram for  which  we  have  been  attempting  to 
secure  federal  support. 
Sincerely, 

Albert  J.  Hofstede,  Chairman. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OP    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  priv- 
ilege for  me  to  join  my  colleagues  today 
in  commemorating  the  55th  anniversary 
of  Lithuanian  independence. 

Lithuania  traces  its  existence  as  a  uni- 
fied state  to  the  year  1253  when  a  dele- 
gate of  Pope  Innocent  IV  crowned  Min- 
daugas  king  of  all  Lithuania.  In  1795, 
Lithuania  was  annexed  by  Russia,  but 
despite  fierce  attempts  to  eliminate  the 
native  culture,  the  Lithuanians  remained 
faithful  to  their  religion,  language,  and 
tradition. 

During  World  War  I,  Lithuania  was 
conquered  by  the  Germans.  However, 
the  defeat  of  Germany  and  the  Russian 
revolution  made  conditions  favorable  for 
Lithuanian  independence. 

On  February  16,  1918,  a  congress  com- 
posed of  200  Lithuanian  delegates  pro- 
claimed an  independent  Lithuanian  state 
based  on  democratic  principles. 

Independence  was  short-lived,  how- 
ever, on  January  15,  1919,  the  Red  Army 
Invaded  the  Lithuanian  capitol  of  Vilnius 
and  installed  a  Communist  government. 
In  turn,  the  Russians  were  driven  out 
by  Polish  and  Lithuanian  fighting  units 
in  1920.  On  July  12  of  the  same  year, 
Russia  signed  a  peace  treaty  with  Lith- 
uania recognizing  it  as  an  Independent 
nation  and  pledging  itself  to  renounce 
forever  all  rights  of  sovereignty. 

A  permanent  Lithuanian  constitution 
was  adopted  on  August  1,  1922,  accord- 
ing to  Lithuanian  citizens  freedom  of 
speech,  assembly,  religion,  and  commu- 
nication. The  power  of  legislation  was 
vested  in  a  parliament  known  as  the  Sei- 
mas,  and  the  executive  authority  in  the 
president  and  a  cabinet  of  ministers. 

During  the  period  of  independence, 
which  lasted  until  World  War  n,  great 
progress  was  made  by  Lithuania  on  many 
fronts.  A  land  reform  program  was  in- 
stituted, industrialization  began,  social 
legislation  was  enacted,  and  Lithuanian 
literature  flourished. 

On  June  15,  1940,  however,  the  Soviets 
occupied  Lithuania  and  on  August  3, 
Lithuania  was  declared  a  constituent 
republic  of  the  U.S.S.R.  by  the  Supreme 
Soviet  in  Moscow. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  Communists 
have  pressed  forward  to  subjugate  Lith- 
uania and  to  destroy  the  nation's  proud 
cultural  heritage  Soviet  policy  resulted 
in  deportation  and  extermination  of  more 
than  1  mlUionLlthuanians. 
cxnc— M317— Part  4 
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Despite  Moscow's  brutal  treatment,  the 
Lithuanians  have  persevered  in  tjieir 
desire  for  freedom  and  independence. 
That  the  spirit  of  democracy  still  shines 
bright  in  Lithuania  has  been  demon- 
strated in  recent  years  by  events  such  as 
the  riots  in  Kaunas  on  May  18, 1972,  fol- 
lovrtng  the  funeral  of  a  Lithuanian 
youth,  Roman  Kalanta,  who  had  self- 
immolated  in  a  public  square  in  a  dra- 
matic protest  against  the  Soviet  enslave- 
ment of  his  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  all  pray  that  the 
brave  Lithuanian  people  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  wait  much  longer  for  their  true 
independence.  We  in  the  United  States, 
so  blessed  with  liberty  and  democracy, 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  struggle  for 
sovereignty  which  continues  daily  in 
Lithuania. 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  con- 
stantly being  bombarded  by  dire  warn- 
ings of  the  impending  energy  crisis.  At 
the  same  time,  we  hear  cries  from  the 
public  for  government  and  industry  to 
"do  something"  about  it.  It  Is  the  same 
old  problem:  Everyone  complains  about 
the  energy  crisis,  but  not  everyone  is 
doing  his  part  to  improve  it. 

The  Government  and  industry  are 
working  toward  solutions  to  the  energy 
problems  we  face,  but  there  are  steps 
which  every  American  can  take  to  con- 
serve energy,  and  in  the  process,  save 
some  money. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Austin  States- 
man outlined  some  simple,  practical 
measures  we  can  all  implement  in  our 
homes  and  ofiBces  to  conserve  this  coim- 
try's  vital  energy  reserves. 

It  will  take  more  than  experts  to  cope 
with  the  world's  growing  energy  short- 
age. But  just  as  each  individual  vote 
counts  in  a  democracy,  so  the  individual 
efforts  of  millions  of  Americans  can  have 
a  significant  impact  on  the  problem  we 
face. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include 
the  article  from  the  January  30  Austin 
Statesman  in  the  Record  : 
Energy   Crisis 
(By  Peter  Tonge) 

When  David  Rose  fitted  radial  tires  to  his 
1958  Aston  Martin,  he  calculated  he  would 
save  a  significant  amount  of  gEisoline.  He  did. 
It  came  to  something  better  than  $30  worth 
of  fuel  a  year  as  reduced  road  friction  cut 
consvunptlon  by  10  per  cent. 

Dr.  Rose  is  a  professor  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  (MIT).  His  specialty 
Is  energy  conservation.  Hence  his  Interest  In 
radials,  in  fiourescent  lighting,  and  In  storm 
windows,  among  other  items,  smd  In  such 
things  as  shade  trees  and  windbreaks. 

They  all  save  energy  to  a  degree  that  makes 
economic  sense.  They  can  also  contribute 
substantially,  when  practiced  on  a  wide  scale, 
to  holding  back  what  many  see  as  an  ap- 
proaching energy  crisis. 

They  represent  practical  measures  Indi- 
viduals can  take  to  help  prevent  this  crisis 
from  developing.  The  old-fashioned  familiar- 
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Ity  of  some  of  these  things,  such  as  storm 
windows,  shouldn't  hide  their  relevance  as 
lmp>ortant  energy-savers. 

The  United  States  and  Europe  particularly 
apjjear  vulnerable  to  energy  shortages  In  the 
decades  ahead.  In  fact,  outside  of  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Soviet  Union,  few  nations  have 
satisfactory  energy  reserves.  Professor  Rose 
contends. 

Known  oil  reserves,  according  to  Lawrence 
Rocks  and  Richard  P.  Runyan  ("The  Energy 
Crisis,"  Crown  Publl-shers) ,  will  last  some  20 
years  at  1970  consumption  rates)  15  years 
at  the  present  growth  rate.  Natural  gas  Is  put 
at  40  and  30  years  respectively.  Only  coal, 
among  the  fossil  fuels.  Is  relatively  abundant 
and  could  last  300  years. 

The  U.S.  energy  bill.  Including  transporta- 
tion of  fuels,  now  stands  at  $100  billion. 
That's  one-tenth  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Overall  energy  demands  wUl  double  in 
the  next  18  years  whUe  the  population  grovirs 
80  per  cent,  says  Professor  Rose.  Pure  Indus- 
trial energy  consumption  Is  rising  at  a  con- 
siderably faster  rate,  according  to  Rocks  and 
Runyon — 7  to  1.1  in  relation  to  population 
growth. 

Half  of  everything  transported  In  the  U.S. 
today  is  fuel.  More  petroleum  has  been  con- 
sumed here  since  the  mid  I950's  than  in  all 
history  up  to  that  point.  Electric  power  con- 
sumption, now  twice  what  It  was  10  years 
ago,  could  rise  to  between  four  and  six  times 
its  present  level  by  the  turn  of  the  century, 
according  to  some  projections. 

Total  rate  of  energy  use  In  the  U.S.  now 
is  about  10  kUowatts  for  each  man,  woman, 
and  child  according  to  Professor  Rose.  This  Is 
not  Just  electricity,  but  also  gas,  gasoime, 
heating  oil,  and  so  forth.  It  Includes  not  only 
what  each  one  uses  personally,  but  also  his 
or  her  share  of  the  coke  In  the  steel  mills,  of 
jet  transport  fuel,  and  the  like.  The  total  Is 
prodigious.  It  amounts  to  more  than  one 
third  of  all  the  power  consumed  in  the  world 
today.  Put  another  way,  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population  expends  33  per  cent  of  Us 
power  output. 

That  so  much  energy  Is  spent,  much  of  it 
in  cavalier  fashion,  suggests  that  much  can 
be  conserved  by  plugging  the  leaks. 

A  study,  "The  Potential  for  Energy  Conser- 
vation," put  out  by  the  President's  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  suggests  that  by 
1980  the  U.S.  could  save  the  equivalent  of  7.3 
mlUions  barrels  of  oU  a  day  by  steadily  Im- 
plementing such  measures  as: 

Improved  Insulation  In  homes;  adoption  of 
more  efficient  air-conditioning  systems; 
shifting  Intercity  freight  from  highway  to 
raU,  "short-haul"  passengers  from  air  to 
ground  travel,  and  urban  passengers  from 
automobiles  to  introduction  of  more  efficient 
industrial  processes. 

The  average  man  on  the  street  can  help 
In  many  ways  too,  and  help  his  pocket  book 
at  the  same  time,  say  the  experts. 

The  radial  tires  mentioned  earlier  are  a 
case  in  point.  Their  greater  expense  tends 
to  be  balanced  by  longer  life  (40,000  miles). 
Prom  Professor  Rose's  point  of  view  their 
Improved  traction,  coupled  with  reduced  sur- 
face friction  on  the  road,  is  the  Important 
thing. 

Tests  he  has  carried  out  show  the  reduced 
friction  improves  gasoline  mileage  by  10  per 
cent.  That  Is  an  Important  factor  in  view 
of  the  anticipated  12  per  cent  Increase  In 
gas  consumption  brought  about  by  higher 
exhaust  emission  standards. 

Buildings,  too.  are  prolific  wasters  of 
energy.  Nearly  every  home  In  the  U.S.  spUls 
heat  needlessly  Into  the  winter  air  Just  as  It 
falls  to  keep  out  unwanted  heat  in  summer. 
Better  housing  designs  and  optimum  In- 
sulation of  buUdlngs  woiUd  cut  energy  con- 
sumed for  heating  and  air-conditioning  by 
more  than  25  p)er  cent. 

The  cost  of  this  additional  Insulation  dur- 
ing construction  of  a  medium-sized  house. 
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>rof  e&sor  Rose  estimates,  would  come  to  $200. 
:  t  Is  a  small  sum  compared  to  the  annual 
:  leatlng  cost  of  around  t400  a  year  tor  the 
I  ame  home  Inadequately  Insulated. 

Tests  at  MIT  suggest  that  the  C06t  ot  storm 

i-lndows  can  be  recouped  through  a  saving 

I  n  heating  costs  In   six  years.  The  double 

I  ;lazing  creates   a  dead-air   space,   reducing 

;  leat  loss. 

Other  significant  savings  result  from  hav- 
1  ng  blinds  or  drapes,  or  both,  at  every  wln- 
<  low.  Draw  them  the  moment  the  sun  goes 
( lown.  The  more  dead-air  spaces  between 
joom  and  outside  window  the  better  the 
]  leat  retention. 

Weather  stripping  around  all  doors  is  Im- 
1  ortant  too.  Hold  your  hand  an  Inch  from  the 
!  :eyhole  of  an  outside  door  to  realize  the 
1  mportance  of  blocking  every  little  leak.  The 
c  Dnstant  flow  of  cold  air  coming  through  the 
1  ;eyhole  is  balanced  by  an  equivalent  outflow 
>  (f  warm  air — air  your  oil  or  gas  bill  shows 
1  ou  have  paid  good  money  to  heat. 

Another  tip:  If  you  have  a  fireplace,  keep 
t  be  damper  shut  whenever  there's  no  fire  in 
t  tie  grate.  Warm,  invisible  air  billows  out  of 
I  n  open  chimney  Just  as  smoke  does. 

Humidity  can  also  be  Important.  A  home 
t  aat's  too  dry  must  be  kept  warmer  than 
cne  with  the  proper  humidity  level  to  give 
t  ae  same  degree  of  comfort,  according  to  the 
■^  irginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Uni- 

V  ersity  at  Blacksburg,  Va.  The  Institute  sug- 
gssts  a  humidifier  may  be  a  worthwhile  In- 

V  jstment  in  those  areas  where  the  winter 
a  Ir  gets  very  dry. 

Never  turn  down  a  thermostat  In  home  or 

0  Jice  more  than  about  five  degrees  for  short 
p  sriods  such  as  overnight.  Otherwise,  it  may 
t  hke  more  energy  to  restore  heat  to  the  home 
t  lan  was  saved  by  the  reduction. 

A  protective  row  of  conifers  down  the  side 
o '  the  house  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds 
cin  cut  down  quite  significantly  on  heat 
1(  ss.  A  building,  says  Professor  Rose,  is  sub- 
Ji  ct  to  the  chill  factor.  Just  as  people  are. 
I:  I  contrast,  deciduous  trees  on  the  sunny 
8  de  of  the  house  provide  shelter  from  sum- 
ner  sun.  They  shed  their  leaves  in  winter, 
a  lowing  the  warm  rays  through  when 
tl  ley're  moet  needed. 

Savings  on  electrlc&I  power  consumption 
li  a  home  can  be  considerable.  As  anti-pol- 
li  tton  needs  place  Increasing  strictures  on 
power  generation  and  as  fuel  supplies  de- 
aease  to  push  up  the  price  to  consumers, 
tl  le  practicality  of  such  savings  will  become 

01  ivloiu. 

Says  a  qMkesman  for  the  electrical  appll- 
a:  iCB  Industry,  "Turning  off  the  light  when 
7  lu  leave  the  room  will  become  a  meaningful 
t]  ling  to  do.  Penny-wise  today  It  will  become 
n  ckel-wlse  tomorrow." 

Many  little  things  can  bring  further  en- 
ergy-money savings.  Here  are  some  sug- 
gestions: 

Refrigeration:  If  your  freezer  Isn't  self- 
d  tfrostlng,  defrost  It  when  the  Ice  becomes 
~  quarter-Inch  think.  A  greater  Ice  thickness 

ts  down  on  the  cooling  power  of  the  colls, 
self-defroetlng  refrigerator,  by  the  way, 
consumes  up  to  50  per  cent  more  electrical 
cirrent  than  the  standard  model. 

Keep  your  freezer  full.  The  costly  cold  is 
n  talned  by  the  food  whereas  80  percent  of 
t  te  cold  air  spills  out  every  time  you  open 
t]  le  refrigerator  door. 

Cooking:  Never  boll  more  water  than  Is 
nscessary  to  cook  with.  Use  pots  and  pans 
t  lat  fully  cover  the  elements.  Use  plug-in 
a  jpllances  such  as  skillets  where  possible. 
They  are  generally  fitted  with  thermostats 
a  Id  can  be  set  for  exactly  the  amount  of  heat 
y  m  need. 

Prepare  double  quantities  of  such  things 
a  I  soups  or  stews  which  take  a  long  time  to 
ctok.  Then  freeze  the  unused  portion  for 
t  iture  use.  It  Is  less  power-consuming  to 
hjld  the  food  In  refrigeration  and  warm  It 

V  p  when  needed  than  to  cook  up  a  new  batch. 
F  lan  your  meals.  Several  dishes  can  be  baked 
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in  an  oven  as  economically  as  one  food  Item. 
Remember,  too,  every  time  you  open  your 
oven  door  you  lose  at  least  20  i>er  cent  of 
Its  heat.  For  some  dishes  a  pressure  cooker 
cuts  down  considerably  on  cooking  time  and 
therefore  on  the  amount  of  energy  used. 

Bathing:  A  shower  generally  uses  a  lot  less 
water  than  bathing  in  a  tub.  To  be  really 
economical  try  the  Navy  method.  Soap  your- 
self thoroughly.  Then  step  Into  the  shower 
for  a  quick  rinse  down. 

Remember,  hot  water  left  In  the  pipes  rep- 
resents wasted  heat.  When  installing  a  new 
heater  have  it  located  as  close  to  your  bath- 
room or  kitchen  sink  as  possible.  Sometime 
In  the  future,  waste  hot  water  from  bath  or 
sink  will  be  made  to  pass  over  the  inlet 
pipes.  In  such  systems,  thus  pre-warming 
the  water  betore  It  reaches  the  heater. 

Air  Conditioning,  Heating,  and  Refrigera- 
tion News  states  that  gas  is  generally  more 
economical  than  electricity  for  heating 
water. 

Washing:  Always  wash  full  loads.  It  saves 
time,  hot  water,  and  electricity.  Use  cold 
water  and  cold-water  detergents  whenever 
they  can  do  the  Job. 

Drying:  Don't  overdry  clothes.  It  is  costly 
In  heat  and  puts  wrinkles  In  the  garments. 
Lighting:  Fluorescent  tubes  use  one  sixth 
of  the  power  of  your  electric  iron  in  a  110- 
volt  circuit.  On  the  other  hand,  you  use  a 
lot  more  lights  and  burn  them  longer  than 
you  use  Irons.  So  it  pays  to  turn  off  unneeded 
lights,  and  the  television  set  nobody  is 
watching. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  turning  a  light 
on  and  off  does  not  use  more  electricity  than 
leaving  it  on. 

Air  conditioning:  An  eflicient  air  condi- 
tioner will  use  as  little  as  half  the  current 
of  an  Inefficient  one  to  give  the  same  cool- 
ing effect.  A  simple  test  when  buying  a  new 
one  l3  to  divide  the  number  of  watts  Into  the 
BTU's  per  hour  Both  have  to  be  listed  by 
law.  The  quotient  will  vary  from  3  to  1 1 .  The 
higher  the  number,  the  greater  the  efficiency 
of  the  unit.  From  7  on  up  is  considered  good. 
Put  the  conditioner  In  a  window  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  house.  See,  too,  that  It  Is 
not  surrounded  by  shrubs,  bushes  or  other 
dense  growth  outside  the  window.  This  will 
prevent  efficient  discharge  of  the  heat. 

These  are  simple  measures.  Yet.  In  saving 
energy,  they  could  have  a  mighty  Impact. 


BEST  IN  THE  NATION? 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PENN'SYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  21.  1973 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Philadelphia's  proudest  boasts  has  al- 
ways been  that  the  citys  fire  department 
is  the  best  in  the  Nation. 

Once  again  that  statement  has  proved 
to  be  correct.  The  National  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association  has  awarded  Philadel- 
phia's fire  department  first  place  in  its 
annual  fire  prevention  contest  for  cities 
with  populations  of  500.000  or  more. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
the  city's  announcement  of  this  award: 

Philadelphia's  nationally  acclaimed  tutt 
award-winning  Fire  Department  has  addSl 
another  citation  to  its  list  of  distinguished 
honors. 

Fire  Commissioner  Joseph  R.  Rlzzo  an- 
nounced today  that  Philadelphia  has  once 
again  won  first  place  in  the  annual  National 
Fire  Protection  Association's  fire  prevention 
contest  for  cities  with  popxUatlon  of  500,000 
or  more.  « 
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Rlzzo  was  notified  of  the  award  In  a  tele- 
gram from  Charles  Morgan,  president  of  the 
NPPA,  who  praised  the  Philadelphia  Fire  De- 
partment for  its  outstanding  record  and  In- 
novative planning  in  teaching  the  message  of 
fire  safety. 

This  marks  the  15th  time  in  the  last  20 
years  that  Philadelphia  has  placed  first  la 
this  national  competition.  The  City  has  also 
won  from  the  NFPA  four  Grand  Awards  sym- 
bolic of  the  finest  fire  service  record  of  any 
city  in  the  nation. 

The  Fire  Department's  fire  prevention  pro- 
gram has  gained  national  prominence 
through  Its  year-round  efforts  In  educating 
every  segment  of  the  community  in  the  value 
of  fire  safety  and  prevention  in  the  home  and 
school  and  In  business  and  Industry. 

Rlzzo  said,  "Plre  prevention  In  Philadel- 
phia is  a  full  time  commitment  every  day  of 
the  year.  The  success  of  our  programs  stems 
from  the  fine  cooperation  we  get  from  our 
schools,  businesses  and  Industries  in  the 
Philadelphia  area  " 

Over  1,700  cities  competed  In  this  contest, 
which  yearly  recognizes  the  best  efforts  in 
fire  prevention  and  safety  programs  through- 
out the  country. 

The  NFPA  Is  the  only  world-wide  organiza- 
tion with  the  express  purpose  of  advancing 
through  science  and  education  the  protec- 
tion of  lives  and  property  from  fire.  The  non- 
profit agency  founded  In  1896  with  headquar- 
ters In  Boston,  Mass.,  seeks  to  stimulate  uni- 
versal fire  safety  consciousness  and  encour- 
age wider  use  of  modern  techniques  in  fire 
prevention  efforts. 


OLIVER  PAYNE  BOLTON 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  death  of  Oliver  Payne  Bol- 
ton in  the  midyears  of  his  life  uas  a 
great  personal  loss  to  me,  not  only  be- 
cause he  was  a  former  colleague  in  the 
House  but  because  he  was,  as  well,  a 
close  and  much-admired  friend. 

Bom  into  a  historic  family  and  in 
a  great  State,  Oliver  Bolton  served  his 
Nation  both  In  war  and  in  peace  with 
distinction  and  devotion.  He  was  a  sol- 
dier, newspaper  publisher,  Congressman, 
State  oflBcial  and  an  investment  banker 
during  his  career.  But  most  of  all  he  was 
a  gentleman  and  a  friend  of  everyone  he 
met  whatever  their  own  station  in  life 
or  the  cut  of  their  political  beliefs. 

We  knew  him  in  Congress  but  a  short 
time  in  comparison  to  the  length  of  serv- 
ice of  many  of  us.  But  it  was  long 
enough  to  be  touched  by  the  depth  of  his 
concern  and  live  for  his  country  and  the 
people  he  represented  while  he  was  here. 
It  was  a  love  and  respect  from  his  birth- 
right, nurtured  by  devoted  parents  and  a 
high  sense  of  history  and  patriotism. 

Intense  as  he  was  about  his  country's 
future,  he  tempered  it  all  with  a  constant 
sense  of  humor  and  the  personal  touch  of 
friendship  that  leavened  his  life  with 
grace  and  patience. 

I  admired  him  all  of  the  days  I  knew 
him  and  am  saddened  to  see  the  likes  of 
him  depart  when  we  need  men  of  his 
character  and  strength  so  badly  at  this 
moment  in  our  history.  His  loss  is  more 
than  that  suffered  by  a  loving  family.  It 
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is  a  national  loss.  I  share  it  most  sorrow- 
fully because  he  was  a  friend  as  well  as 
a  colleague. 


THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  STRONGER 
PURE  FOOD  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
first  day  of  this  93d  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced H.R.  323,  a  bill  which  would 
strengthen  the  powers  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  enable  that 
agency  to  guarantee  a  higher  standard 
of  food  hygiene  and  sanitation  to  the 
American  consumer.  Hopefully,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Health  and  En- 
vironment of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  sub- 
committee chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Rogers)  will  hold 
hearings  on  this  bill  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible opportunity. 

Once  again,  the  urgency  of  this  prob- 
lem and  the  pressing  need  for  improved 
nationwide  food  processing  sanitation 
has  been  brought  to  public  attention  by 
the  recent  discovery  of  deadly  botulism 
in  mu.shrooms  packed  for  institutional 
consumption.  Contamination  in  a  can  of 
Its  mushrooms  has  been  discovered  by 
th3  Ohio  food  processor  which  distributes 
the  product.  Unfortunately,  3,954  cans 
from  the  same  lot  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed in  five  States,  including  my 
home  State  of  New  York  as  well  as  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois. 
Hopefully  there  will  be  no  victims  of  the 
deadly  botulism  which  has  been  located, 
but  this  situation  underscores  the  need 
for  speedy  enactment  of  tougher  food 
processing  and  inspection  legislation. 

A  full  account  of  this  case  was  reported 
in  the  New  York  Times  and  in  the  New 
York  Post  on  February  19,  1973.  I  am 
attaching  those  articles  to  my  statement: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  19, 1973] 

Cans  of  Mushrooms  Recalled  by  FDA  for 

Botulism  Check 

Washington,  Feb.  17. — The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  reported  Saturday  night 
that  an  institutional-size  can  of  mushrooms 
produced  in  Ohio  had  been  found  to  con- 
tain the  poison  that  produces  botulism  and 
that  29,500  cans  of  the  product  were  being 
recalled. 

The  FJ5.A.  cautioned  users  of  large  cans  of 
mushrooms,  such  as  restaurants  and  pizza 
parlors,  to  be  alert  to  the  brand  names  and 
codes  of  the  lots  being  recalled.  The  mush- 
rooms were  distributed  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  the 
PX).A.  said. 

The  agency  said  that  the  United  Canning 
Company  of  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  had  dis- 
covered a  swollen  6-pound  9-ounce  No.  10 
can  on  its  warehouse  shelves  and  that  labo- 
ratory tests  had  shown  that  It  contained 
deadly  botullnum  Type  B  toxin,  which  pro- 
duces botulism. 

None  of  634  other  cans  of  the  lot  still  in 
the  warehoxise  showed  botullnum  contami- 
nation, the  PJJA.  said,  but  the  remainder— 
3,954 — were  being  recalled  from  distributors. 
Ten  other  lots  packed  at  the  same  time  on 
Jan.  26  were  also  being  recalled. 

The  lot  from  which  the  contaminated  can 
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came  bears  the  code  CJ3SA,  stamped  on  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  cans.  They  were  sold 
under  various  labels  by  a  number  of  dis- 
tributors. 

The  FJ3.A.  said  the  codes  of  the  10  other 
lots  processed  at  the  same  time  as  CJ3SA  and 
being  recalled  "as  a  precaution"  were  CE3SA. 

Botulism  poisoning  attacks  the  nervous 
system  and  is  usuaUy  fatal.  The  poison  forms 
when  canned  food  is  undercooked  after  seal- 
ing, permitting  botulin  bacteria  to  multiply 
Ir.  the  absence  of  air. 


[From  the  New  York  Post,  Feb.  19,  1973) 
Hunt  Poisoned  Mushhooms 

Washington. — A  search  for  canned  mush- 
rooms tainted  by  deadly  botulism  poison 
continued  In  New  York  State  and  three  other 
heavily  populated  states  today. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  an- 
nounced a  recall  of  the  mushrooms  after  the 
often-fatal  poison  was  discovered  in  cans  still 
in  one  Ohio  factory  on  Saturday. 

Yesterday,  other  tainted  cans  were  found 
during  the  recall  effort,  but  the  FDA  did  not 
say  where  they  had  been  located. 

NOT    YET    SOLD 

The  agency  said  there  was  no  evidence  to 
indicate  that  any  of  the  suspect  canned  goods 
had  yet  reached  the  public. 

The  agency  said  Saturday  night  a  recall 
order  had  been  issued  for  30,000  cans  of 
mushrooms  which  were  processed  In  late  Jan- 
uary by  the  United  Canning  Co.  of  East  Pales- 
tine, Ohio. 

Earlier,  200  Investigators  were  dispatched 
to  four  states  to  see  If  pizza  parlors,  whole- 
salers and  other  subdistributors  had  any  of 
the  cans  In  stock.  But  the  spokesman  said 
most  of  the  cans  have  been  accounted  for 
and  stopped  from  distribution. 

The  cans  of  mushrooms,  distributed  in  New 
York  State,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois 
normally  would  be  sold  through  wholesale 
distributors  or  restaurants  rather  than  for 
home  use. 

The  FDA  spokesman  said  Sunday :  "We  feel 
at  this  time  encouraged  by  otir  findings  that 
Indicate  most  of  the  11  suspect  (Identifica- 
tion) codes  are  under  some  sort  of  controls 
short  of  the  customer  level." 

The  most  Intensive  checks  have  been  In 
Plttsb\irgh,  Buffalo  and  Cleveland,  where  a 
significant  supply  had  moved  beyond  the 
wholesale  level. 

Botulism  is  an  often-fatal  food  poisoning 
caused  by  bacteria  and  characterized  by  vom- 
iting, addomlnal  pain,  coughing,  muscular 
weakness  and  eye  dlsturbrance.  The  recall 
was  the  first  regarding  possible  botulism  since 
1971. 

The  Type  B  botulism  toxin  In  the  conta- 
minated cans  Is  relatively  low  In  potency.  It 
is  identified  easily  by  a  strong  smell. 

The  FDA  said  United  Canning  Co.  found 
swollen  and  putrid-smelling  cans  in  its  plant 
Thursday  and  called  In  American  Can  Co. 
scientists  for  help.  The  scientists  then  called 
the  FDA. 

warn    RESTAURANTS 

The  FDA  tirged  restaurants  and  other 
potential  buyers  to  return  the  mushrooms 
to  the  distributor. 

The  first  contaminated  mushroom  lot  has 
the  Identification  CJ3SA.  The  code  on  the 
4500  cans  Identified  yesterday  Is  C05A. 

Cans  recalled  as  a  precaution  have  the  fol- 
lowing codes:  CT3BA,  CS3SA,  CQ3SA,  CN3SA, 
SM3SA,  CL38A,  CI3SA,  CF3SA  and  CE3SA. 

The  FDA  said  the  contaminated  mush- 
rooms were  distributed  under  the  following 
labels: 

Snow-top,  stems  and  pieces,  distributed  by 
PoUno  Brothers,  East  Keesport,  Pa.;  Mas- 
ter, distributed  by  DelUo  Supermarkets.  Jean- 
nette,  Pa.;  Veterans  and  Unlco,  distributed 
by  Veterans  Distributing  Co.,  Chicago;  Chi- 
cago Style  Mushrooms,  distributed  by  Battl- 
glla  Distributing  Co..  Chicago;  and  Frankle's 
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and  Central   States,   distributed   by   United 
Canning. 

Stouffers  Food  Co.,  Solon,  Ohio,  a  large  food 
manufacturer,  also  received  some  of  the  con- 
taminated mushrooms  "and  has  taken  steps 
to  prevent  all  distribution  of  its  products 
which  may  contain  mushrooms"  from  the 
contaminated  lot,  the  FDA  said. 


THE  DAY  MY  FAITH  MEANT  MOST 
TO  ME 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  report  to  my  colleagues 
that  Noreen  Todd,  of  Watertown  in  my 
congressional  district,  has  received 
fourth  prize  in  the  1973  Guideposts  youth 
writing  contest. 

The  Guideposts  youth  writing  con- 
test is  sponsored  by  Guideposts  maga- 
zine. To  win  Guideposts'  annual  contest, 
contestants  must  have  v,Titten  their  own 
true  stories  about  "The  Day  My  Failh 
Meant  Most  to  Me."  This  year,  some 
1,300  essays  were  submitted  from  con- 
testants across  the  countrj'. 

Noreen,  who  is  a  senior  at  Norwich 
Senior  High  School,  and  four  other  final- 
ists were  honored  at  a  limcheon  in  the 
Capitol  on  Tuesday,  dming  which  they 
learned  the  order  in  wliich  they  placed 
for  the  top  $7,500  in  scholarship  prizes. 

I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
text  of  Noreen's  prize-winning  essay.  We 
all  have  anxious  moments  of  doubt  and 
imcertainty  during  which  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  our  faith  helps  sustain 
us,  comfort  us,  and  show  u.s  the  way.  The 
beautifully  simple  and  moving  essay  by 
Noreen  Todd,  of  Watertown,  is  a  wonder- 
ful example  of  how  faith  and  trust  in 
God  can  help  in  a  young  girl's  search  for 
peace  and  imderstanding. 
The  Day  My  FArrH  Meant  Most  to  Me 
(By  Noreen  Todd,  Watertown.  Conn.,  senior, 

Watertown      High      School.      Watertown, 

Conn.  I 

"Where're  you  going?" 

"Out!"  I  shouted  back  trying  to  block  out 
the  sound  of  my  mother's  voice  I  had  to  get 
out  and  be  by  myself  and  I  rushed  out  the 
door  before  she  had  a  chanre  to  call  me  back. 

It  was  cold  and  the  first  snow  of  Novem- 
ber had  fallen.  I  pulled  my  sweater  down  over 
my  hands  because  I'd  left  my  mittens  home. 
Nobody  else  was  on  the  street  so  1  let  out 
a  sigh  of  relief  at  finally  being  able  to  think 
by  myself.  I  felt  so  confused. 

When  had  it  all  started?  The  fights,  the 
nagging  and  finally  last  night  the  hit  across 
the  face.  Why  did  she  hate  me  and  I  her? 
But  did  I  really  hate  her? 

I  kicked  through  a  small  drift  of  snow  and 
turned  the  corner.  The  next  street  was  emptv 
except  for  a  little  dog.  I  called  to  hmi,  and 
he  ran  up  and  sniffed  my  hands.  I  petted  his 
wet  ley  fur  and  tickled  him  under  his  chin. 
Someone  up  the  street  whistled,  and  my  little 
friend  scampered  off.  I  stood  looking  after 
him,  enveloped  in  the  white  smoke  my 
breath  made.  Feeling  the  cold.  I  moved  oii. 

We  had  moved  that  summer  from  a  town 
I  loved.  My  mother  had  gotten  a  Job  and  it 
tired  her  out.  Coming  home  exhausted  at 
night,  she'd  notice  only  the  wrong  things. 
She  didn't  notice  the  dinner  I'd  made  but 
the  laundry  I'd  forgotten.  I   had  problems 
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hdjustlng  to  a  new  school,  but  she  wouldn't 
listen,  so  I'd  just  cry  at  night.  She  asked 
1  ae  why  was  I  so  moody.  I  didn't  know. 

I  was  startled  when  I  felt  something  cold 
i  nd  wet  on  my  hand.  The  little  dog  was 
1  lack  at  my  side.  He  wagged  hla  tall  furiously 
I  nd  danced  around  my  feet.  I  picked  up  a 
!  tick  and  threw  it  for  him.  He  ran  and  proud- 
1  y  returned  to  me.  I  threw  it  again  and  again 

I  intll  we  both  tired  of  the  game. 

"Let's  go,  boy,"  I  called  and  began  jog- 
( Ing  down  the  street,  the  little  dog  ninning 

I I  my  side. 

It  hadn't  been  so  bad  at  first.  I  could  un- 
( erstand  that  everybody  feels  grouchy  at 
1 1mes.  I  didn't  do  everything  she  wanted  me 
1  o,  but  I  was  In  a  new  school  and  I  wanted 
i  0  belong.  I  felt  I  needed  to  spend  more 
1 1me  away  from  home  until  I'd  made  friends. 
'^  Wasn't  my  happiness  more  Important  than 
I  Ishes? 

We  had  reached  the  end  of  the  street 
I  nd  It  was  so  cold  my  fingers  were  turning 
1  lue.  I  didn't  want  to  go  back  home,  but 
It  was  too  late  to  go  visit  a  friend.  The 
( hurch  bells  rang  ten  times,  and  I  thought 
( f  going  to  see  my  minister.  But  suddenly 
1  felt  embarrassed.  It  was  my  problem  and  I 
],ad  to  solve  It.  I  turned  around  and  slowly 
\  ralked  back  home. 

Ten  chimes  from  the  church  bells  made 
z  le  think  of  the  ten  commandments.  "Honor 
3  our  mother  and  father,"  they  said.  What  if 
3  our  parents  didn't  honor  you?  Wasn't  there 
i  aythlng  in  the  Bible  about  that?  I  wished 
t  tien  that  I  bad  taken  time  to  re&A  the 
I  ilble.  It  probably  held  the  answer  to  my 
{ roblem. 

Lately  I  had  been  doubting  whether  there 
\  ras  a  Ood.  My  world  was  so  blue,  and  what 
1  ad  God  done  to  make  It  better?  I  was 
e  banding  there  cold  and  alone  In  the  middle 
c  f  the  street,  afraid  to  go  home.  I  wanted 
1 ;  to  be  home  again  so  badly.  I  wanted  to 
1  »el  warmth  and  happiness  there. 

The  wind  howled  tuid  blew  snow  in  my 
lice.  I  looked  up  and  around  at  my  sur- 
rsundlngs.  The  black,  bare  trees  were  sil- 
l  ouetted  against  the  white  snow  of  the  hill 
t  ehind  my  house.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  mov- 
lig  deer  at  the  ridge  of  the  hill.  The  little 
c  og  barked  as  a  couple  of  birds  fluttered  out 
cf  the  woods  next  to  me.  The  whole  street 
^  ras  a  scene  of  quiet,  winter  peace.  I'd  never 
1  oticed  how  pretty  my  neighborhood  was. 
I  thought  how  nice  It  must  be  In  the  spring 
\  '1th  the  wild  flowers,  and  birds.  Ood  hadn't 
f}rgotten  me  here  as  He  was  creating  His 
I  eauty. 

Suddenly  I  didn't  feel  so  cold  anymore  I 
r  o  longer  felt  the  sting  where  my  mother 
1  ad  hit  me.  Maybe  the  loss  of  dignity  had 
1:  urt  more.  It  was  my  problem  and  I  had  to 
t  o  something.  I  couldn't  wait  around  hold- 
1  ig  a  grudge.  That  wouldn't  help  anjrthing. 
>  That  was  It  they  Said  In  church  about  for- 
f  Ivlng  those  who  wronged  you?  Why  hadn't 
I  paid  attention  before?  I'd  hear  it  Sun- 
t  ay  after  Sunday  but  I'd  never  really  Us- 
t  sued.  I'm  listening  now. 

I  rushed  up  the  street  and,  hesitating 
s  Ightly  at  the  door,  went  into  my  house. 
I  [y  mother  was  downstairs  and  I  went  down 
t }  her.  She  looked  up  with  a  cold  expression 
( D  her  face,  but  it  warmed  up  when  she 
s  iw  my  smile.  She  asked  me  where  I  had 
teen? 

"I  was  out  walking  and  thinking,"  I  Etn- 
a  wered.  "How  was  your  day  at  work?" 

"Tiring."   she   said   wearily. 

I  realized  then  that  I'd  never  even  asked 
I  er  how  her  Job  was  or  how  anything  was 
\rlth  her.  Suddenly  I  felt  the  wall  between 
I  s  crumbling. 

"You  just  rest,"  I  smiled.  "I'll  take  care  of 
€  verything." 
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EASTERN   AIRLINES    SHOULD 
ACQUIRE  CARIBAIR 

I  


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

or    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day written  a  letter  to  President  Nixon 
concerning  the  critical  necessity  for 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board's  approval 
of  the  acquisition  of  Caribair  by  Eastern 
Airlines.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
issue  is  so  crucial  to  the  future  economic 
and  social  well-being  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, I  am  inserting  it  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  for  the  information  oi  my 
colleagues,  and  am  requesting  their  sup- 
port for  the  islands'  endeavors  in  this 
matter: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DC.  February  2, 1973. 
The  President, 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  the  Virgin  Islands' 
first  elected  Delegate  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  I  am  writing  to  \irge  your  Im- 
mediate rejection  of  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board's  disapproval  of  Eastern  Airlines'  plan 
to  purchase  Caribair.  At  the  same  time,  I 
strongly  request  that  this  application  be 
remanded  to  the  CAB  with  a  recommendation 
for  approval  on  the  merits  which  I  believe 
to  be  of  compelling  necessity  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

We  are  the  farthest  extension  of  United 
States  t-erritory  into  the  Atlantic  toward 
Africa  and  northetistern  South  America,  and 
the  only  bearer  of  the  United  States  fiag, 
other  than  Puerto  Rico,  in  the  Caribbean. 
By  virtue  of  our  strategic  location  we  hold 
Important  long-range  Space  and  Defense  im- 
plications. 

For  many  years  St.  Thomas  has  been  the 
most  popular  and  most  visited  of  any  island 
in  the  Caribbean  area  by  American  citizens. 
Partially  because  of  political  risks  elsewhere 
In  the  Caribbean  area  by  American  citizens. 
dollars  have  been  Invested  in  land,  tourist, 
and  commercial  development  in  St.  Thomas, 
St.  Croix,  and  St.  John,  and  these  inveet- 
ments  are  continuing  to  increase. 

In  spite  of  our  binding  ties  to  the  United 
States  and  the  critical  Importance  of  com- 
mercial air  routes  to  oxu*  economy,  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  not  provided  us  with 
adequate  air  service.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  non-stop  service  from  only  New  York 
and  Miami,  and  even  this  consists  of  a  lim- 
ited number  of  flights.  St.  Croix  has  only  one 
non-stop  flight  from  the  mainland,  while  the 
others  come  through  St.  Thomas.  Pan  Amer- 
ican is  not  operating  its  Miami-Virgin  Islands 
routa  at  all,  and  Eastern  Is  not  allowed  to 
continue  its  flight  from  the  Virgin  Islands 
up  from  Miami  to  any  of  the  main  east 
coast  cities. 

Because  of  this  existing  situation,  prac- 
tically aU  of  our  travel  to  the  mainland  re- 
quires the  Inconvenience  and  delay  of  stop- 
over connections.  The  majority  of  these  are 
made  in  San  Juan  where  there  are  between 
thirty  and  forty  flights  every  day  from  the 
United  States  serving  some  ten  different 
cities.  Proof  that  this  enormous  disparity 
between  the  number  of  flights  serving  San 
Juan  and  those  serving  St.  Thomas  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  demands  of  the  market  Is 
shown  by  the  growth  of  the  air  taxi  industry 
to  approximately  one  hundred  flights  in  each 
direction  every  day  between  San  Juan  and 
St.  Thomas. 
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The  air  taxis  are  valuable  to  us,  and  aa  lo- 
cal industries  we  are  very  proud  of  their  suc- 
cess. Thus,  if  I  considered  that  competition 
from  Eastern  Airlines  was  a  serious  risk  I 
would  be  urging  that  ways  be  toxoid  to  pro- 
tect  them  while  stlU  approving  Caribair"! 
acquisition  by  Eastern.  However,  we  hav<D 
seen  no  evidence  that  Eastern  vrishes  to  dA- 
erate  light  aircraft  in  competition,  and  the 
remaining  point  would  turn  on  whether 
Eastern  would  operate  so  many  flights 
through  San  Juan  from  the  mainland  that 
they  would  make  heavy  inroads  in  the  taxi 
companies'  passenger  loads.  Caribair  now  op- 
erates about  ten  rotmdtrlps  in  this  market 
every  day  with  DC-9  aircraft  seating  approxi- 
mately 100  people.  All  that  would  happen  is 
that  these  flights  would  be  replaced  by  East- 
ern flights.  Assuming  that  most  of  the  East- 
ern flights  would  be  through-service,  It  does 
not  seem  likely  that  Eastern  would  operate 
more  flights  In  total  than  Caribair  does  and 
it  is  even  possible  that  it  might  operate 
somewhat  fewer.  At  the  same  time,  this  com- 
bination would  give  us  the  beneflt  of  having 
both  the  local  service  and  the  through-serv- 
ice, and  the  total  competition  between  air 
taxi  and  scheduled  airlines  would  probably 
be  in  roughly  the  same  balance  that  exists 
today. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  air  taxis  provide 
a  specialized  high-frequency  service  that 
large  airlines  do  not  duplicate,  they  will  al- 
ways have  a  strong  and  viable  position  in  the 
transportation  systems  of  the  Caribbean. 
There  are  probably  more  air  taxi  companies 
and  service  In  this  area  than  any  other  place 
in  the  world.  Only  if  too  many  of  them  enter 
the  market  will  the  smallest  and  least  effi- 
cient be  unable  to  compete.  This  will  be  lade- 
pendent  of  the  completely  different  type  of 
service  provided  by  the  large  commercial  air- 
lines, and  such  service  should  ultimately 
bring  the  air  taxis  more  business. 

The  flrst  Section  of  the  Declaration  of 
Policy  to  guide  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
in  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  states: 

"In  the  exercise  and  performance  of  its 
powers  and  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Board 
shall  consider  the  following  ...  as  being  In 
the  public  Interest  ...  (a)  The  encourage- 
ment and  development  of  an  air  transporta- 
tion system  properly  adapted  to  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  the  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Postal 
Service,  and  of  the  national  defense;"  (Sec- 
tion 102(a)— Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1956) 

In  appearing  to  Ignore  this  Section,  the 
Board  Is  not  encouraging  or  developing  our 
transportation  system:  It  is  not  designing  a 
system  consistent  with  our  present  needs;  it 
cannot  serve  the  needs  of  the  commerce  of 
this  area  merely  with  air  taxis;  and  it  is  pro- 
posing to  deprive  us  altogether  of  specific 
services  Caribair  provides  to  foreign  destina- 
tions. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  failed  to 
recognize  the  service  needs  that  have  existed 
In  the  Caribbean  for  many  years.  On  the 
mainland  the  agency  has  continuously  pro- 
moted the  development  of  good  one -carrier 
service,  then  through-plane  service,  then 
non-stop  service.  In  contrast.  It  has  actually 
blocked  this  normal  step-by-step  progress  for 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  would  now  reject  the 
only  proposal  which  can  provide  us  with  the 
mainland  service  that  we  need.  At  the  same 
time  the  Board  has  established  a  number  of 
new  routes  to  Jamaica,  and  as  a  result  that 
Island's  growth  In  visitors  has  been  the  great- 
est of  any  Island  in  the  Caribbean  In  1971 
and  1972.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  there- 
fore, has  given  foreign  areas  a  strong,  prefer- 
ential advantage  over  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  we  now  ask  that  this  inequity  to  United 
States  territory  be  corrected. 

We  also  fac^  the  same  problem  in  terms 
of  foreign  islands  to  the  south  of  us,  be- 
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cause  many  airlines  operate  more  non-stop 
flights  from  New  York  to  Buch  Islands  as 
Guadeloupe,  Barbados,  and  Curacao,  every 
year,  thereby  by-passing  both  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  San  Juan.  These  airlines  also  fly 
directly  to  those  Islands  from  Europe,  so  that 
the  Virgin  Islands  are  being  avoided  both 
from  the  United  States  and  Europe.  I  flnnly 
believe  that  unless  decisive  action  Is  taken 
to  permit  effective  competition  with  these 
kinds  of  services  there  will  be,  within  five 
years,  a  serious  decline  in  the  stattis  of  the 
United  States  areas,  compared  to  the  more 
southerly  islands.  The  tourist  Industry,  Isuid 
development,  capital  investment,  Caribbean 
commercial  enterprises,  and  the  development 
of  financial  Eind  banking  centers  will  be 
drawn  south  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  only 
available  alternative  to  such  a  detrimental 
trend  Is  to  permit  Eastern  to  extend  Its 
Puerto  Rico  flights,  which  come  from  a  va- 
riety of  mainland  cities,  through  San  Juan 
over  the  Caribair  system  to  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

In  addition  to  preventing  the  almost  cer- 
tain Immediate  bankruptcy  of  Caribair,  East- 
ern Airlines  anticipates  acquisition  will  make 
possible  substantial  savings  by  eliminating 
duplicate  facilities  and  the  economies  which 
would  result  from  Eastern's  ability  to  pur- 
chase supplies  in  large  volume  at  lower 
prices. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  600  em- 
ployees of  Caribair,  the  residents  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  the  economic  and  social 
well-being  of  this  United  States  territory,  I 
respectfully  Implore  your  rejection  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
and  ask  that  you  do  all  in  your  power  to 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  Caribair  by  East- 
ern Airlines. 

Respectfully, 

Ron  dk  Lugo, 
Member  of  Congress. 


AMERICAN  HEART  MONTH 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  cardiovascular  disease  is 
the  Nation's  No.  1  killer.  Tomorrow, 
cardiovascular  disease  will  remain  the 
killer  it  is  today  unless  research  provides 
us  with  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  heart 
disease  and  ways  to  reduce  death  and 
disability  due  to  cardiovascular  disease. 

During  American  Heart  Month,  the 
month  of  February,  it  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate that  we  recognize  the  scientists 
who  are  working  toward  ending  heart 
disease  which  affects  one-eighth  of  our 
population — more  than  27  milHon  citi- 
zens. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  leaders  in  cardio- 
vtiscular  research  are  located  in  Los 
Angeles.  We  are  proud  of  the  work 
emanating  from  our  home  area  which 
may  save  some  of  the  more  than  1  mil- 
lion lives  expected  to  be  lost  to  cardio- 
vascular disease  in  1973  alone. 

Research  now  being  conducted  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  includes  studies  on  the 
effect  of  maternal  exercise  on  the  fetus 
and  the  effect  of  circulation  on  fat  stor- 
age— which  might  lead  to  ending  obesity. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Heart  Asso- 
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elation  Is  doing  much  to  be  supportive  of 
these  local  heart  researchers. 

In  1972-73,  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Heart  Association  In  conjunction  with 
the  American  Heart  Association  awarded 
$410,603  to  area  investigators  and  insti- 
tutions in  the  area.  Six  fellowships  and 
10  grants-in-aid  were  awarded  to  Los 
Angeles  area  scientists  working  in 
cardiovascular  research  by  the  heart 
associations. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  associations' 
aid  to  research,  the  group  Informs  the 
public  of  danger  signs  of  heart  disease, 
and  Instructs  them  in  preventive  and 
emergency  action  steps. 

Our  Los  Angeles  County  Heart  As- 
sociation is  ably  lead  by  an  outstanding 
group  of  ofiBcers,  Advisory  Council  mem- 
bers, and  Board  of  Directors  members. 
Heading  up  the  fine  work  of  the  local 
organization  is  Arthur  V.  Holmlimd,  the 
chairman  of  the  board;  and  Dr.  Irwin 
HoffmEin,  president. 

The  incoming  leaders  Lloyd  Sugaskl, 
chairman  of  the  board-elect;  and  Dr. 
Morton  Lee  Pearce,  president-elect;  are 
certain  to  capably  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  their  predecessors. 

Other  oflacers  presently  serving  our 
local  group  are  Dr.  Eugene  E.  Berman, 
medical  vice  president;  John  G.  Peetz, 
nonmedical  vice  president;  Mrs.  Fenton 
Taylor,  Jr.,  treasurer;  Dr.  Olenn  A. 
Langer,  secretary,  and  Raymond  L.  Eden 
executive  director. 

Under  this  group's  able  leadership,  an 
Important  program  to  save  lives,  "The 
First  Hour,"  has  begim  operation.  The 
program  provides  a  list  of  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms  committed  to  emergency 
medical  care  of  heart  patients  In  accor- 
dance with  criteria  established  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Coianty  Heart  Association. 
The  lists  are  distributed  through  neigh- 
borhood pharmacies. 

The  list  is  included  in  a  brochure 
which  describes  the  early  warning  signals 
of  a  heart  attack  and  provides  direc- 
tions for  quick  actions  that  must  be 
taken  by  the  victim  and  those  around 
him. 

Innovative  programing  such  as  "The 
First  Hour"  reflect  the  dedication  and 
commitment  of  the  leaders  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Heart  Association. 

During  February,  American  Heart 
Month,  it  is  only  just  that  we  express 
our  gratitude  to  those  persons  active  in 
cardiovascular  disease  research  and  to 
those  who  make  that  research  possible. 


CATHOLIC   BISHOPS  PASTORAL 
MESSAGE  ON  ABORTION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    NLW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court's  recent  extraordinary 
decision  authorizing  abortion  on  demand 
has  prompted  a  great  many  citizens  to 
ponder  deeply  on  our  current  system  of 
values. 
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In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  highly  significant  pastoral 
message  on  this  subject  issued  by  the  Ad- 
ministrative Committee  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 

The  full  text  of  the  bishop's  statement 
follows: 

Pastoral  Message 

Almighty  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
has  imprinted  In  the  heart  of  man  a  law 
which  calls  him  to  do  good  and  avoid  evil. 
To  obey  this  Jaw  Is  the  dienity  of  man;  ac- 
cording to  It  he  will  be  judged  (cf  Consti- 
tution on  the  Church  in  the  Modem  World, 
No.  16).  In  the  encyclical  letter,  Peace  on 
Earth,  Pope  John  XXIII  spoke  of  how  na- 
tions can  achieve  justice  and  order  by  ad- 
hering to  God's  law : 

Any  human  society,  if  it  is  to  be  well- 
ordered  and  productive,  must  lay  down  as  a 
foundation  this  principle,  namely,  that  every 
human  being  is  a  person,  that  is.  his  nature 
is  endowed  with  intelligence  and  free  will. 
By  virtue  of  this,  he  has  rights  and  duties 
of  his  own.  fiowing  directly  and  simultane- 
ously from  his  very  nature.  These  rights  are 
therefore  universal.  Inviolable  and  inalien- 
able (Peace  on  Earth,  No.  9) . 

.  .  .  Every  man  has  the  right  to  life,  to 
bodily  Integrity,  and  to  the  means  which  are 
necessary  and  suitable  for  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  life  (Peace  on  Earth,  No.  11). 

The  Supreme  Court,  In  its  recent  decision 
striking  down  the  laws  of  Texas  and  Georgia 
regulating  abortion,  has  stated  that  the  un- 
born child  is  not  a  person  in  the  terms  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Moreover,  the 
Court  held  that  the  right  of  privacy  encom- 
passes a  woman's  decision  to  terminate  a 
pregnancy,  although  the  right  of  privacy  is 
not  an  absolute  right,  and  is  not  explicitly 
mentioned  in  the  Constitution.  In  effect,  the 
Court  is  saying  that  the  right  of  privacy 
takes  precedence  over  the  right  to  life,  This 
opinion  of  the  Court  fails  to  protect  the  most 
basic  human  right — the  right  to  life.  There- 
fore, we  reject  this  decision  of  the  Court  be- 
cause, as  John  XXin  says.  "If  any  govern- 
ment does  not  acknowledge  the  rights  of 
man  or  violates  them,  ...  its  orders  com- 
pletelv  lack  juridical  force"  (Peace  on 
Earth.  So.  61). 

The  Court  has  apparently  failed  to  under- 
stand the  scientific  evidence  clearly  showing 
that  the  fetus  is  an  individual  human  being 
whose  pre-natal  development  is  but  the  flrst 
phase  of  the  long  and  continuous  process  of 
human  development  that  begins  at  concep- 
tion and  terminates  at  death.  Thus,  the 
seven  judge  majority  went  on  to  declare  that 
the  life  of  the  unborn  child  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered of  any  compelling  value  prior  to  via- 
bility, i.e.,  during  the  first  six  or  seven 
months  of  pregnancy,  and  of  only  question- 
able value  during  the  remaining  months. 
Ultimately  this  means  that  the  fetus,  that  is, 
the  unborn  child,  belongs  to  an  Inferior  class 
of  human  beings  whose  God-given  rights  will 
no  longer  be  protected  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

We  find  that  this  majority  opinion  of  the 
Court  Is  wrong  and  is  entirely  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  morality. 
Catholic  teaching  holds  that,  regardless  of 
the  circumstances  of  its  origin,  human  life 
is  valuable  from  conception  to  death  because 
God  is  the  Creator  of  each  human  being,  and 
because  mankind  has  been  redeemed  by  Jesus 
Christ  (cf.  Peace  on  Earth,  No.  9  and  No.  10» . 
No  court,  no  legislative  body,  no  leader  of 
government,  can  legitimately  assign  less 
value  to  some  human  life.  "Thus,  the  laws 
that  conform  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court  are 
Immoral  laws,  in  opposition  to  God's  plan 
of  creation  and  to  the  Divine  Law  which  pro- 
hibits the  destruction  of  human  life  at  any 
point  of   its  existence.   Whenever  a  confilct 
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arises  between  the  law  of  Ood  and  any  hu- 
man law,  we  are  held  to  follow  God's  law. 

Furthermore,  we  believe,  with  millions  of 
our  fellow  Americans,  that  our  American  law 
and  way  of  life  comprise  an  obvious  and  cer- 
tain recognition  of  the  law  of  God,  and  that 
our  legal  system  Is  both  based  in  It,  and  must 
conform  to  It.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence holds  that  all  men  are  endowed  by 
"their  Creator  with  certain  iinalienable 
rights."  among  which  are  "life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  The  Preamble  to 
the  Constitution  establishes  as  one  goal  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  "to  secure 
the  blessing  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  posterity."  Without  the  right  to  life,  no 
true  liberty  is  possible. 

The  basic  human  rights  guaranteed  by  our 
American  laws  are,  therefore,  unalienable 
because  their  source  is  not  man-made  legis- 
lation but  the  Creator  of  all  mankind.  Al- 
mighty God.  No  right  is  more  fundamental 
than  the  right  to  life  Itself  and  no  Innocent 
human  life  already  begun  can  be  deliberately 
terminated  without  offense  to  the  Author  of 
all  life.  Thus,  there  can  be  no  moral  ac- 
ceptance of  the  recent  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  decision  which  professes  to 
legalize  abortion. 

In  light  of  these  reasons,  we  reject  the 
opinion  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  er- 
roneous, unjust,  and  immoral.  Because  of 
our  responsibilities  as  authentic  religious 
leaders  and  teachers,  we  make  the  following 
pastoral  applications: 

(1)  Catholics  must  oppose  abortion  as  an 
immoral  act.  No  one  is  obliged  to  obey  any 
civil  law  that  may  require  abortion. 

(2)  Abortion  is  and  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  serious  violation  of  God's  law. 
Those  who  obtain  an  abortion,  those  who 
persuade  others  to  have  an  abortion,  and 
those  who  perform  the  abortion  procedure 
are  guilty  of  breaking  God's  law.  Moreover, 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  special  evil  of  abor- 
tion, under  Church  law.  those  who  undergo 
or  perform  an  abortion  place  themselves  In  a 
state  of  excommunication 

(3)  As  tragic  and  sweeping  ar  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  is.  It  Is  still  possible  to  create 
a  pro-life  atmosphere  in  which  all.  and 
notably  physicians  and  health  care  person- 
nel. wUl  Influence  their  peers  to  see  a  value 
In  all  human  life,  Including  that  of  the  un- 
born child  during  the  entire  course  of  preg- 
nancy. We  hope  that  doctors  will  retain  an 
ethical  concern  for  the  welfare  of  both  the 
mother  and  the  unborn  child,  and  will  not 
succumb  to  soclEil  pressure  in  performing 
abortions. 

(4)  We  urge  the  legal  profession  to  articu- 
late and  safeguard  the  rights  of  fathers  of 
unborn  children,  rights  that  have  not  been 
upset  by  this  Supreme  Court  opinion. 

(5)  We  praise  the  efforts  of  pro-life  groups 
and  many  other  concerned  Americans  and 
encourage  them  to: 

(a)  Offer  positive  alternatives  to  abortion 
for  distressed  pregnant  women; 

(b)  Pursue  protection  for  institutions  and 
individuals  to  refuse  on  the  basis  of  con- 
science to  engage  In  abortion  procedures: 

(c)  Combat  the  general  permissiveness 
legislation  can  engender: 

(d)  Assure  the  most  restrictive  interpreta- 
tion or  the  Court's  opinion  at  the  state  legis- 
lative level; 

lei  Set  In  motion  the  machinery  needed 
to  assure  legal  and  constitutional  conform- 
ity to  the  basic  truth  that  the  unborn  child 
is  a  "person"  In  every  sense  of  the  term  from 
the  time  of  conception. 

Bringing  about  a  reversal  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  and  achieving  respect  for 
ujiborn  human  life  In  our  society  will  re- 
quire unified  and  persistent  efforts.  But  we 
must  begin  now — in  our  churches,  schools 
and  homes,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  civic  com- 
munity— to  instill  reverence  for  life  at  all 
stages.  We  take  as  oiu-  mandate  the  words 
of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy : 

I  set  before  you  life  or  death  .  .  .  Choose 
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life,  then,  that  you  and  your  descendants 

may  live  .  .  . 
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MARGARET  PANG  RECORDS  ORI- 
ENTAL SONGS  FOR  YOUNG  CHIL- 
DREN 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Hawaii  is  a  storehouse  of  rich  and  diverse 
cioltures.  a  crossroads  of  East  and  West 
where  people  and  cultures  intermingle 
and  attempt  to  brid.^e  vast  cultural  gaps. 

A  great  degree  of  success  has  been  at- 
tained in  bridging  such  gaps  by  providing 
young  children  with  a  broad  educational 
and  viried  cultural  experience.  One  per- 
son who  is  making  a  unique  contribution 
in  this  respect  is  Mrs.  Margaret  Yoimg 
Pang,  a  kindergart€n  teacher  and  mother 
of  three  in  Honolulu. 

Combining  a  rich  Chinese  cultural 
background,  22  years  of  experience  as  a 
teacher,  and  a  master's  degree  in  Asian 
studies,  Mrs.  Pang  h.^s  just  produced 
three  albums  of  music  for  children  with 
accompanying  dance  instructions.  Two  of 
the  albums,  "Mam-Ling  Sees  the  Chi- 
nese Lion  Dance, "  and  Mam-Ling  and 
the  Chinese  Musical  Instruments"  fea- 
ture Chinese  children's  stories  and  music. 
The  other,  "Hawaiian  Rainbows"  in- 
cludes Hawaiian,  Japanese,  Samoan,  and 
Maori  music,  along  with  some  of  Mrs. 
Pang's  original  compositions  for  chil- 
dren. 

While  she  wrote  most  of  the  songs  and 
music  and  does  the  singing  on  the  al- 
bums, her  family  members  also  contrib- 
uted to  the  production.  Her  husband, 
Raymond,  played  the  Chinese  instru- 
ment.>.  includin.?  the  flute,  butterfly  harp, 
lute,  and  zither  on  "Mam-Ling  and  the 
Chinese  Musical  Instruments."  and  their 
daughter,  Lisa,  did  the  illustrations  for 
•'Mam-Ling  Sees  the  Chinese  Lion 
Dance." 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  share  with  my 
able  colleagues  the  stor>'  of  these  wonder- 
ful record  albums  and  the  woman  who 
created  them,  as  written  by  Vickie  Ong 
in  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of  February  1, 
1973: 

RECoao  Albums  Teach:   All  About  China — 

THE  Fun  Way 

I  By  Vickie  Ong) 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  six- year-old  girl.  Lisa 
Marn-Lnig  Pang,  and  her  mother.  Margaret 
Young  Pang,  were  In  Chinatown  when  the 
child  said.  "Mommy,  tell  me  a  story." 

Mrs.  Pang  told  her  daughter  about  a  girl, 
who  was  also  named  Marn-Llng.  who  sees 
the  ferocious  Chinese  lion  and  the  pretty 
Narcissus  queens  at  the  Chinese  New  Year 
Festival. 

Upon  returning  home.  Mrs.  Pang,  a  kinder- 
garten teacher  at  Lincoln  School,  thought. 
"Hey,  that's  not  a  bad  story"  and  Jotted  It 
down. 

The  tale,  "Marn-Llng  Sees  the  Chinese  Lion 
Dance,"  later  became  a  book  and  has  Just 
been  recorded. 

The  album  released  in  January  with  two 
others.  "Marn-Llng  and  the  Chinese  Musical 
Instruments"  and  "Hawaiian  Rainbows."  fea- 
tures the  voice  of  Mrs.  Pang  who  narrates  the 
story  and  sings  Chinese  songs  for  children. 
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After  school  In  her  classroom,  Mrs.  Pang 
said  her  children — both  her  young  students 
and  her  three  offsprings — have  been  the  in- 
spiration for  the  three  albums. 

"Without  them,  I  wouldn't  have  been  able 
to  do  it,"  said  Mrs.  Pang,  a  teacher  for  32 
years. 

Last  year,  while  ordering  albums  for  class- 
room use,  Mrs.  Pang  wrote  International 
Telecomm  Inc.,  "Would  you  be  interested  In 
Island  material?" 

The  answer  was  yes,  and  she  sent  them 
Hawaiian,  Japanese,  Samoan  and  Maori  songs 
and  some  original  compositions  which  she 
was  later  to  record  for  the  album,  "Hawaiian 
Rainbows." 

She  Included  background  Information  on 
Aloha  Week,  pol.  the  ukulele  and  Boys'  Day 
and  suggested  finger  plays  and  dances  for 
the  songs  so  teachers  can  give  a  fun  but 
informative  cultural  lesson  on  Hawaii  with 
the  record. 

"I  did  this  on  an  educational  level.  It's  an 
attempt  to  bring  together  new  songs  for 
children.  This  is  especially  for  the  new 
teachers. 

"Then,  too,  I  (as  a  teacher)  would  want  to 
know  what  to  do  with  these  songs  and  how 
to  use  this  information  with  the  children." 
she  said. 

Then  the  record  company  wrote  Mrs.  Pang, 
"By  the  way,  do  you  have  anything  on 
China?" 

Did  she?  Mrs.  Pang  only  had  a  lifetime  of 
Chinese  cultural  experiences,  a  Master's  de- 
gree in  Asian  Studies,  and  scholarly  interest 
in  Chinese  music  and  dance. 

"My  father  loved  Chinese  opera  and  he 
used  to  take  us  when  we  were  small,"  said 
Mrs.  Pang.  "And  my  grandmother,  who  was 
blind,  said  she'd  pay  us  25  cents  to  play 
Chinese  music  on  the  vlctrola." 

"I  said  I'd  do  It  and  I  Just  got  exposed  to 
the  music.  I'd  follow  along  and  mimic.  You've 
got  to  be  dumb  not  to  learn  the  songs  after 
hearing  them  everyday." 

"Her  Interest  In  Chinese  culture  continued 
to  grow  as  she  performed  with  Chinese 
theater  troupes  passing  up  Chinese  opera 
singing,  she  at  first  mimicked  singers,  then 
learned  to  read  Chinese  on  her  own. 

"I've  sung  at  benefits  for  the  last  20  years. 
Since  I  sang  Chinese  songs,  everyone  thought 
I  knew  all  about  Chinese  music." 

In  1960,  Mrs.  Pang  went  to  Taiwan  to 
research  and  collect  material  on  Chinese 
music  for  teachers.  She  was  disappointed  to 
find  that  the  people  were  singing  Chinese 
words  to  American  tunes. 

To  supplement  the  Information  she  got 
from  books.  Mrs.  Pang  kept  a  short  wave 
radio  tuned  to  China's  wavelength  to  pick 
up  its  music  and  anthems. 

Prom  this  experience.  Mrs.  Pang  put  to- 
gether the  material  for  "Marn-Llng  Sees  the 
Chinese  Lion  Dance"  and  "Marn-Llng  and 
Chinese  Musical  Instruments." 

The  first  album  Includes  Chinese  songs, 
Chinese  lyrics  written  out  phonetically,  and 
instructions  for  dances. 

For  the  second  record,  her  husband,  Ray- 
mond, plays  Chinese  Instruments — flute, 
butterfly  harp,  lute  and  zither — as  Mrs.  Pang 
describes  each  one. 

Pang  also  shot  the  album's  color  photo- 
graphs cf  Instruments. 

Even  Lisa  Marn-Llng  Pang  helped  In  the 
family  project. 

After  the  book,  "Marn-Llng  Sees  the 
Chinese  Lion  Dance,"  Mrs.  Pang  asked  Lisa, 
then  13  years  old,  to  draw  new  pictures  for 
the  book  in  case  it  should  be  published. 

"I  thought  maybe  she  might  come  up  with 
something  delightful.  And  the  pictures  were! 
I  was  very  happy  with  them." 

Lisa's  black  and  white  drawings  capture 
the  excitement  of  the  Chinese  New  Year 
Festival  and  spotlight  the  Chinese  Hon,  the 
parade,  the  food  specialties  and  the  Narcissus 
queens. 

"When  I  did  the  drawings.  I  was  looking 
through  the  eyes  of  a  child.  Chinese  New 
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Year's  to  me  was  lots  of  lights,  things  that 
smell  good.  I  thought,  'Wow!  This  Is  really 
neat!'"  said  Lisa,  who  Is  19  years  old  and  a 
sophomore  at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

"I  kept  the  drawings  all  these  years,"  said 
Mrs.  Pang,  "I  thought  the  termites  would  get 
to  them." 

But  the  termites  spared  the  12  pictures, 
which  now  are  a  part  of  Mrs.  Pang's  album, 
"Marn-Llng  Sees  the  Chinese  Lion  Dance." 

Ill  August,  Mrs.  Pang,  her  husband  and 
12  Chinese  Instruments  went  to  Maryland 
to  cut  the  three  albums.  The  recording  ses- 
sions were  completed  In  three  and  a  half 
days. 

.^fter  receiving  the  albums  last  week,  Mrs. 
Pang  classroom-tested  the  records  with  her 
children  in  Room  35.  Since  Chinese  New 
Year's  was  approaching,  she  played  "Marn- 
Llng  Sees  the  Chinese  Lion  Dance." 

The  children  listened  spellbound.  When  It 
was  over,  they  said  excitedly,  "Play  It  again  I 
Play  It  again!" 


DOUGLAS   PATTEN    SPEAKS    ON 
RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREEDOM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  hear  young  people  speak  out  in 
the  cause  of  Americanism.  This  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars' 
annual  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest.  It 
gives  young  Americans  from  nearly 
500,000  secondary  schools  across  the  Na- 
tion an  opportunity  to  compete  for  five 
national  scholarships,  and  at  the  same 
time  express  the  pride  they  feel  in  their 
country. 

I  am  honored  and  pleased  that  the 
winning  speech  from  Louisiana  was 
delivered  by  a  resident  of  my  district, 
Douglas  Warren  Patten,  of  Bogalusa.  He 
Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hershel 
Vaughn  Patten. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Patten's  winning 
speech  follows : 

My  Responsxbility  to  Freedom 
(By  Douglas  Patten) 

"Free  people,  remember  this  maxim:  we 
may  acquire  liberty  but  It  Is  never  recovered 
If  It  is  once  lost." 

These  are  the  words  of  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau, a  French  political  philosopher  whose 
Ideas  Inspired  the  leaders  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Somehow  It  seems  these  words 
hold  pEOtlcular  emphasis  for  us.  For  in  only 
three  years  we  will  celebrate  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  revolution  which  acquired  our 
freedom.  And  It  now  appears  that  unless  a 
drastic  turn  of  national  sentiment  comes 
about,  the  liberties  which  we  have  come  to 
take  for  granted  will  continue  on  the  one- 
way road  to  demise. 

Does  this  sound  a  bit  pessimistic  coming 
from  a  youthfully  Idealistic  mind?  It  Is 
Instead  a  cry  for  the  return  of  our  nation  to 
the  basic  principles  of  a  democratic  system. 

Perhaps  now  the  question  becomes,  "How 
do  we,  as  Individual  citizens,  secure  the 
assurance  that  a  democracy  will  be  main- 
tained?" 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  there  are  occa- 
sions when  all  citizens  have  the  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  democracy.  Voting  Intel- 
ligently and  responsibly  is,  of  course,  the 
most  common  of  these  occasions. 

It  Is  indicative,  however,  that  each  citizen 
take  it  upon  himself  to  display  individual 
Initiative   In  paying   the  price  of  freedom. 
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Each  must  seek  out  what  he  can  contribute. 

This  is  of  prime  Importance  to  young 
Ijeople  today.  It  Is  extremely  advantageous 
for  them  to  decide  exactly  what  they  can 
contribute  while  they  are  young.  For  while 
they  are  young,  they  possess  the  energy  and 
resourcefulness  to  accomplish  the  most  for 
their  country. 

Today  as  never  before  young  people  have 
the  capacity  to  "re-revolutlonlze"  this  coun- 
try and  return  it  to  the  democratic  form  in- 
tended at  its  conception.  By  becoming  In- 
volved in  the  governmental  system  that  so 
many  have  come  to  distrust,  a  young  person 
can  combat  the  two  major  deterrents  In  the 
Amei^can  system. 

The  first  of  these  is  corruption,  which 
destroys.  Far  too  long  have  the  legislatures 
on  all  levels  been  controlled  by  the  "power 
bosses" — often  men  not  even  members  of 
these  legislatures.  It  is  now  time  for  the 
lobbyists  who  have  misrepresented  the  peo- 
ple's Interest  to  step  down  or  be  struck 
down.  For  example,  the  labor  union  heads 
and  their  lobbyists  have  become  so  powerful 
and  corrupt  that,  according  to  recent  polls, 
significant  pwrtions — often  majorities — of 
many  major  unions  disagree  with  the  policies 
and  standard  of  their  own  unions. 

Apathy,  the  second  major  deterrent.  Is 
equally  dangerous,  for  its  end  is  stagnation. 
It  is  rather  frustrating  to  hear  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  be  referred  to  as 
"silent,"  though  they  certainly  deser\'e  the 
title.  The  most  accurate  measure  of  their 
"silence"  Is  the  voter  turnout.  Public  officials 
are  often  elected  and  Important  Issues  are 
often  decided  by  less  than  thirty  per  cent. 

The  problems  are  Immense.  Those  who  con- 
tend that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
America  serve  only  to  pacify  the  apathetic. 

So  what  can  we  do  to  stop  the  decline 
of  our  free  system? 

First  let  us  not  neglect  the  privileges  given 
all  Americans,  such  as  voting.  But  go  one 
step  further.  Become  Involved.  Let  those  who 
represent  you  know  your  sentiments.  Fight 
the  things  you  see  wrong  In  your  government. 

In  the  words  of  John  F.  Kennedy; 

"Now  the  trumpet  summons  us  again — 
not  as  a  call  to  bear  arms,  though  arms  we 
need — not  as  a  call  to  battle,  though  embat- 
tled we  are — but  a  call  to  bear  the  burden 
of  a  long  twilight  struggle  year  In  and  year 
out,  'rejoicing  in  hope,  patient  In  tribula- 
tion,'— a  struggle  against  the  common  ene- 
mies of  man:  tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and 
war  Itself." 


LYNDON  HAINES  JOHNSON 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  6,  1973 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard 
to  realize  that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
left  us,  barely  9  years  after  that  tragic 
afternoon  v.'hen  he  suddenly  assumed  the 
heavy  burdens  of  the  greatest  oflBce  on 
earth. 

Having  spent  almost  his  entire  adult 
life  In  the  service  of  the  legislative  es- 
tablishment, first  as  an  employee,  chen 
as  a  Member  of  this  great  bodj'.  later 
as  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  and 
finally'  as  Vice  President  he  entered  the 
White  House  well  qualified  to  lead  ohe 
Nation  through  some  of  its  most  diflBcult 
years.  A  broad  acquaintanceship  with 
those  who  serve  in  the  Congress,  a  great 
familiarity  with  the  legislative  process, 
and  a  detailed  knowledge  of  what  he  was 
convinced  were  the  needs  of  the  people 
all  combined  to  make  him  one  of  the 
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greatest  practitioners  of  the  legislator's 
art.  There  has  never  been  a  greater  lob- 
byist for  the  causes  in  which  he  believed 
than  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 

It  is  regrettable  that,  having  laid  down 
the  burdens  of  high  ofBce  while  still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  he  was  destined  to  en- 
joy but  a  short  retirement.  During  his 
64  years  he  lived  life  to  the  full,  striving 
mightily,  first  on  behalf  of  his  com- 
munity, later  as  his  horizons  broadened, 
on  behalf  of  Texas,  the  Nation,  and  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Lyndon  Johnson  was  de- 
voted to  his  family,  to  the  political  phi- 
losophy to  which  he  subscribed,  and  to 
the  country  which  he  served  well  during 
war  and  peace.  May  he  rest  in  peace  and 
may  God  comfort  his  loved  ones. 


AN  ANTIDOTE  TO  LAW  REVIEWS 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\rES 
Wednesday.  February  21.  1973 

Ms.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Passaic 
County  Bar  Association,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Paterson,  N.J..  publishes  each 
month  a  remarkable  journal  called  The 
Reporter. 

Its  editor,  Daniel  Crystal,  who  is  a  very 
old  and  dear  friend  of  mine,  calls  it  "an 
antidote  to  law  reviews."  Its  pages  are 
filled  with  scholarly  articles  discussing 
current  developments  in  the  law  and  in 
society,  humorous  articles,  news,  and 
views.  It  is  always  educational  and  en- 
tertaining to  read,  and  I  commend  the 
Passaic  County  Bar  Association  and  Dan 
Crystal  for  their  excellent  and  thought- 
ful work. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  number  of  worthwhile 
articles  from  the  latest  issue  of  The  Re- 
porter and  commend  them  to  all  of  my 
colleagues: 

.  .  .  Lest  Ye  Be  Judged 

After  all.  a  Judge  Is  merely  a  lawyer  hired 
by  the  State  to  conduct  trials  or  to  hear  ap- 
peals; what  Justification  is  there  for  him  to 
be  arrogant?  The  conduct  of  a  trial  or  the 
argument  of  an  appeal  Ls  no  ea.sy  matter  at 
the  best  for  counsel,  witnesses,  and  Jurors. 
The  Judge's  business  Is  to  make  their  ardu- 
ous task  as  effective  as  possible.  Any  exhibi- 
tion of  ill-temper  or  lack  of  Interest  In  the 
proceedings  will  frustrate  the  satisfactory 
exercise  of  the  Judicial  function  and  Is  not  to 
be  tolerated. — Aethitr  T.  Vanderbilt. 

Those  who  speak  most  of  progress  measure 
it  by  quantity  and  not  by  quality;  how  many 
people  read  and  write,  or  how  many  people 
there  are,  or  what  is  the  annual  value  of 
their  trade;  whereas  true  progress  would 
rather  lie  In  reading  and  WTttlng  fewer  and 
better  things,  and  even  fewer  and  better 
men.  and  enjoying  life  more. — George  San- 
ta yana. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  role  of  the 
courts  is  not  merely  to  define  the  right.  It 
is  also  to  administer  the  remedy.  Unless  the 
remedy  is  actually  applied  to  persons  and 
things,  the  right  is  a  mere  pious  idea. — Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren 

What,  after  all,  is  the  law?  At  Its  best,  at 
least  as  laymen  see  It,  Isn't  it  an  attempt  to 
methodize  the  madness  of  mankind?  Isn't 
It  a  high-minded  endeavor  to  create  group 
sanity  out  of  individual  surrender  to  folly. 
and  to  regulate  personal  Impulse  so  that  it 
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>ecome8  a  social  order?  Doesn't  It  seek  to 
luperlmpose  a  pattern  of  reason  on  a  world 
)t  passion  and  to  offer  a  guarantee  of  con- 
;lnulty  by  relating  the  precedents  of  the  past 
rltb  the  dilemma  of  the  present? — John 
klASON  BaowN 

Bill  op  Rights  Day,  1972 

Our  distinguished  local  publication.  The 
Paterson  News,  scooped  The  Reporter  on  De- 
»mber  15  by  printing  an  eloquent  editorial, 
intltled  Bill  of  Rights  Day.  The  News  ad- 
rlsed  its  readers  that  that  day  was  one  that 
Lli  Americans  should  celebrate  in  the  grand 
Tianner  for  it  was  the  one  on  which  In  1791, 
Jie  Bill  of  Rights,  "that  biUwark  of  Indlvld- 
lal  liberties,"  became  effective.  As  the  News 
>ointed  out,  these  first  10  amendments  to 
ho  U.S.  Constitution,  guaranteeing  freedom 
>f  religion,  speech,  the  press,  assembly,  pe- 
tition and  the  right  to  a  fair  trial,  were  not 
ncluded  In  the  original  Constitution  on  the 
pt>unds  that  the  document  contained  no 
jrant  of  power  to  Congress  to  legislate  on  any 
)f  the  subjects  with  which  a  bill  of  rights 
vould  deal.  Supporters  of  these  protections 
InallT  succeeded  In  getting  them  adopted 
;hre«  years  after  the  Constitution  was  ap- 
jroved. 

We  pass  on  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
nissed  the  News  editorial  its  warning  that 
ihe  Bill  of  Rights  is  In  great  danger  today: 

"A  decade  or  two  ago,  clvU  libertarians 
'eared  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  being  dan- 
^rously  weakened  by  legislative  excesses.  To- 
lay,  they  are  more  worried  about  what  the 
(xecutlve  branch  Is  doing.  While  President 
'flxon  has  affirmed  his  'strong  adherence  to 
}asic  values  that  the  nation  believes  In  and 
;he  people  believe  in,'  his  critics  charge  that 
:he  administration  has  used  'law  and  order' 
md  'national  security'  to  Justify  governmen- 
tal inroads  on  the  Bill  of  Rights.  These  critics 
:ite  administration  actions  In  arresting  dem- 
>nstrators,  attempting  to  bar  newspaper  pub- 
ication  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  requlr- 
ng  reporters  to  testify  in  court  about  their 
x>nfldentlal  sources  of  Information.  They  also 
iccuse  the  administration  of  violating  the 
ndividual's  right  to  privacy  through  wlde- 
ipread  use  of  wiretapping  and  the  advocacy 
3f  'no-knock'  laws  and  preventive  detention. 

'While  the  Bill  of  Rights  remains  a  theo- 
•etical  sacred  cow,  there  is  some  indication 
ihat  many  Americans  support  the  adminis- 
tration's actions  despite  the  complaints  of 
tome  constitutional  scholars.  It  might  be 
well  for  these  Americans  to  ponder  the  words 
>f  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
as:  'Each  surrender  of  liberty  to  the  de- 
nands  of  the  moment  makes  easier  another, 
arger  surrender.  The  battle  over  the  Bill  of 
flights  Is  a  never-ending  one'." 

Sobering  words  these  with  which  we  could 
lot  agree  more.  The  News  spoke  for  all  of 
us  in  this  splendid  editorial  on  Bill  of  Rights 
Day. 


IixiTERATE  Washington 
(By  Lance  Mann) 

Th©  thought  came  to  our  mind  the  other 
lay  that  there's  something  of  a  daffy  rela- 
tionship between  the  gloriously  inept  Brook- 
yn  Dodgers  of  yesteryear  and  the  recent 
Oomblng  of  North  Vietnam. 

There  was  one  never-to-be-forgotten  mo- 
ment when  three  confused  Dodgers  landed  on 
the  same  base  at  the  same  tUne.  and  the  im- 
mortal Casey  Stengel  asked  the  heavens  im- 
ploringly, "Don't  nobody  around  here  know 
tiow  to  play  this  game?" 

Our  paraphrased  question  Is  "Doesn't  any- 
xxly  In  Washington  know  how  to  read?" 
3peclflcally,  regardless  of  what  game  plan 
;he  President  may  have,  hasn't  anybody — 
President  Nixon,  Mr.  Kissinger,  or  whoever — 
read  the  Pentagon  Papers? 

At  p.  494.  Document  No.  110,  comprising 
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excerpts  from  a  memorandum  to  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara,  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNaughton,  it  states  un- 
equivocally that,  "Bombing  has  failed  to 
reduce  the  limit  on  the  capacity  of  the 
DRV  (Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam)  to 
aid  the  VC  (Viet  Cong)  to  a  point  below  VC 
needs,"  and,  "Future  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam cannot  be  expected  physically  to  limit 
the  military  support  given  the  VC  by  the 
DRV  to  a  point  below  VC  needs."  And  tly 
same  memo  continues: 
"C.  Future  of  a  bombing  strategy: 

"Although  bombings  of  North  Vietnam  im- 
prove GVN  morale  and  provide  a  counter  In 
eventual  negotiations  (should  they  take 
place)  there  Is  no  evidence  that  they  mean- 
ingfully reduce  either  the  capacity  or  the  will 
for  the  DRV  to  support  the  VC.  The  DRV 
knows  that  we  cannot  force  them  to  stop 
by  bombing  and  that  we  cannot,  without 
an  unacceptable  risk  of  major  war  with 
China  or  Russia  or  both,  force  them  to  stop 
by  conquering  them  or  'blotting  them  out.' 
ELnowlng  that  If  they  are  not  Influenced,  we 
cannot  stop  them,  the  DRV  will  remain  dif- 
ficult to  Influence.  With  continuing  DRV 
support,  victory  In  the  South  may  remain 
forever  beyond  our  reach." 

There's  more  in  the  Pentagon  Papers  along 
the  same  lines.  On  August  29,  1966,  there  was 
submitted  Pentagon  Paper  No.  117.  This  was 
a  report  by  the  Institute  of  Defense  Analysis 
on  the  effects  of  U.S.  bombings  on  North 
Vietnam's  ability  to  support  military  opera- 
tions In  South  Vietnam.  It  speaks  for  itself: 

"The  aspects  of  the  basic  situation  that 
have  enabled  Hanoi  to  continue  its  support 
of  military  operations  in  the  South  and  to 
neutralize  the  Impact  of  U.S.  bombing  by 
passing  the  economic  costs  to  other  Commu- 
nist countries  are  not  likely  to  be  altered  by 
reducing  the  present  geographic  constraints, 
mining  Haiphong  and  the  principal  harbors 
in  North  Vietnam,  increasing  the  number  of 
armed  reconnalsance  sorties  and  otherwise 
expanding  the  U.S.  air  offensive  along  the 
lines  now  contemplated  In  military  recom- 
mendations and  planning  studies.  •  •  • 
Furthermore  there  would  appear  to  be  no 
basis  for  assuming  that  the  damage  that 
could  be  Inflicted  by  an  intensified  air  of- 
fense would  Impose  such  demands  on  the 
North  Vietnamese  labor  force  that  Hanoi 
would  be  unable  to  continue  and  expand  Its 
recruitment  and  training  of  military  forces 
for  the  Insurgency  in  the  South." 

To  paraphrsise  the  great  statesman,  Casey 
Stengel,  "Don't  nobody  in  Washington  know 
how  to  play  this  game." 


VIEWS  ON  RETURN  OF  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Dr.  Bernard  Sklar,  a  sociologist  and 
assistant  professor  in  the  School  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  recently  expressed  some  views 
regarding  the  return  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  that  are  in  rather  sharp  contrast 
to  the  administration's  viewpoint.  Some 
of  our  colleagues  may  find  Dr.  Sklar's 
statements  to  be  of  interest,  and  I  am 
therefore  inserting  into  the  Record  the 
following  articles  by  Dr.  Sklar,  one  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the  other 
from  Commonweal : 
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[From   The   Los   Angeles   Times    "Opinion" 

Section.  Feb.  4, 19731 
POW's:    QxncK   Wnx   Return   Too   Slowlt 

FBOKTHZDXAD 

(By  Bernard  Sklar) 

The  war  is  over,  at  least  one  part  of  it, 
and  in  the  next  couple  of  weeks  we  will  wit- 
ness what  promises  to  be  another  American 
conundnim — the  return,  reintegration  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  slightly  over  550  men 
who  were  prisoners  of  war  In  Indochina. 

This  spectacle  will  not  be  without  an  Im- 
portant message :  that  we  can  be  a  nation  of 
enormous  goodwill  and  concurrent  111  service. 
For  If  anything  Is  evident  as  one  examines 
the  headlines  and  the  complex  plan  for  the 
prisoners'  return — originally  called  Opera- 
tion Egress  Recap,  but  recently  retitled  Op- 
eration Homecoming  by  the  Pentagon — It  is 
this: 

1 — That  these  men  will  not  come  home  as 
quickly  or  as  directly  as  we  would  hope. 

2— That  everything  will  be  done  to  delay 
them  from  seeing  or  hearing  anything  about 
America  as  long  as  possible  and  then  only 
under  the  most  controlled  circumstances. 

3 — That  the  treatment  planned  for  the 
POWs  Is  insensitive  to  them  as  human  be- 
ings, whether  one  regards  that  psycholog- 
ically, socially  or  politically. 

4 — All  of  these  efforts  have  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  orchestrated  for  their  maxi- 
mum public  Impact. 

But  first  let  us  review  What  is  Involved  In 
Operation  Homecoming. 

Research  and  planning  for  this  has  been 
going  on  for  eight  years.  It  is  being  co- 
ordinated at  the  highest  levels  and  one  can- 
not doubt  that  some  of  the  best  minds  in 
government  have  applied  themselves  to  it. 
Teams  (6.000  men  in  all)  have  been  deployed 
to  pick  up  the  men  as  they  are  released,  to 
fly  them  to  Clark  Air  Base  in  the  Philippines 
(In  "specially  configvired  medical  evacua- 
tion C-141  aircraft"). 

At  Clark,  teams  of  doctors,  nurses  and  oth- 
er service  personnel  wait  to  give  them  medi- 
cal attention,  new  uniforms,  and  personal 
packets  with  information  and  photos  from 
their  families. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  first 
phone  calls  home,  for  motion  pictures,  tape 
recordings  and  other  media  to  bring  them 
up  to  date,  for  back  pay,  and  ultimately  for 
counseling  and  help  to  resume  other  careers 
or  improve  their  station  In  the  military. 

What  more  could  one  ask  for?  A  lot  of 
things. 

For  one  thing,  they  should  come  home  to 
their  loved  ones  sooner. 

Although  somewhat  obscured  by  official 
statements  made  when  the  matter  was  in- 
vestigated, the  facts  are,  as  POW  families 
were  told  in  the  information  pamphlet  they 
all  got  from  the  Department  of  Defense, 
"this  period  (overseas  and  before  reunions) 
could  be  as  long  as  10  days  to  two  weeks." 
There  are  several  reasons  put  forward  for 
this  delay — which  could  prove  even  longer 
unless  public  opinion  Is  mustered — but  most 
of  them  -evolve  around  a  simple  and  mis- 
taken premise. 

In  the  words  of  the  Defense  Department, 
"Egress  Recap  is  founded  on  the  basic  premise 
that  all  returnees  will  require  medical  at- 
tention, some  more  than  others." 

By  raising  the  specter  of  their  111  health, 
which  by  implication  must  have  resulted 
from  their  Inadequate,  if  not  willfully  harm- 
ful, treatment  by  "the  enemy,"  we  are  ex- 
pected to  believe  that  the  POWs  will  require 
painstaking  physical  examinations  and  ex- 
tensive medical  care. 

Obviously,  some  of  the  men  will  be  ill, 
some  will  still  be  suffering  from  wounds,  and 
some  of  them  may  have  incurred  some  kind 
of  injury  while  in  captivity.  Such  men  will 
need  quick  and  complete  medical  treatment. 
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But  it  does  not  seem  that  all,  or  even  most, 
of  the  men  are  In  that  category.  All  the 
evidence  we  have  indicates  that  the  men  ap- 
pear to  have  been  generally  well  treated. 

The  government  points  out  that  debriefing 
must  take  place  and  that  it  wUl  be  crucial  to 
families  still  awaiting  word  about  the  fate 
of  their  loved  ones.  As  Dr.  Roger  E.  Shields, 
who  heads  the  Defense  Department  POW  and 
MIA  Task  Group,  put  It  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  October: 

"I  am  certain  you  can  appreciate  the 
urgency  families  of  our  missing  men  attach 
to  this  information  (about  those  missing). 
We  find  from  experience  that  returned  men 
are  eager  and  anxious  to  give  us  this  informa- 
tion immediately  upon  release — before  their 
memory  is  confused  by  the  infiuence  of  the 
many  activities  that  will  occiir  after  re- 
lease." 

But  we  learn  from  Mrs.  Iris  R.  Powers, 
chairman  of  the  National  League  of  Families 
of  American  Prisoners  and  Missing  in  South- 
east Asia,  that  "70%  of  all  missing  and  cap- 
tured men  have  entered  or  soon  will  enter 
their  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  years  in  POW/MIA  status." 

Of  course,  that  was  said  last  October,  be- 
fore additional  U.S  Air  Force  personnel  were 
lost  over  Hanoi,  but  nevertheless  one  wonders 
how  much  such  men  will  be  able  to  recall 
after  all  that  time  and  how  much,  in  reality, 
they  will  be  able  to  add  to  what  is  already 
known. 

Of  course,  we  want  to  learn  everything 
we  possibly  can  about  the  possible  fate  of  the 
men  classified  as  missing  In  action — but  at 
the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me,  we  need  to 
be  realistic  about  how  much  more  we  can 
learn.  More  importantly,  we  must  be  fair  to 
those  who  have  actually  been  spared  to 
come  home,  and  we  must  keep  them  behind 
hospital  walls  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

Another  rationale  for  the  delayed  return 
of  the  POWs  Is  the  "mental  stress"  thesis 
developed  by  Navy  psychiatrists  that  "a  sud- 
den plunge  back  Into  the  nerve-rasping 
stimuli  of  routine  American  life  could  do 
the  men  lasting  damage." 

As  a  sociologist  I  would  say  this  is  the 
most  patently  false  thesis  of  the  lot.  There 
is  no  evidence  for  this  either  In  theory  or 
in  history. 

Surely  there  is  a  shock  Involved  In  retvirn- 
ing  to  one's  culture  after  captivity,  but  is  It 
made  much  easier  by  stretching  the  time 
btween  the  release  of  the  prisoners  and  their 
reunions  with  their  families  and  this 
society? 

Eventually,  of  course,  the  POWs  will  be 
flown  home — that  is,  to  military  hospitals 
near  their  homes — but  not  for  immediate 
reunions  with  or  receptions  by  families,  the 
public  or  the  press.  Rather,  reunions  will 
take  place  "as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
returnees  arrive  at  the  hospital." 

Furthermore,  "the  precise  manner  and 
timing  of  the  reunion  and  those  in  attend- 
ance will  be  determined  by  mdlcal  advice 
and  the  desires  of  the  returnee  and  his 
family." 

Although  this  again  sounds  like  sensitivity 
for  the  POWs'  and  their  families'  right  to 
privacy,  something  none  of  us  would  wish 
to  deny  them,  it  is  also  an  unmistakable 
move  in  the  direction  of  controlling  access 
by  the  press — and  as  a  result,  the  public — 
to  their  hearts  and  minds. 

Of  course,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Pentagon  can  keep  the  press  at  bay  for 
that  long,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  aims  to  try. 
For  the  last  thing  the  Pentagon  wants  is 
the  Inevitable  necessity  of  the  public — via 
its  surrogate,  the  press — confronting  these 
men  and  discussing,  in  however  Imperfect 
form,  the  war  they  wasted  their  years  upon. 

Some — perhaps  those  who  were  Imprisoned 
longest — may  still  carry  a  vestige  of  belief  In 
the  rightness  or  nobility  of  that  cause.  But 
there  are  few  Americans  today  who  do  so, 
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and  these  men  will  soon  discover  that.  Yet 
they  fought  for  \is  and  may  be  angry  for  the 
way  we  treated  them  and  this  war. 

They  deserve  the  chance  to  say  so  and 
hear  why  we  have  done  so — not  to  a  psychia- 
trist, I  maintain,  but  to  us. 

We  are  going  to  great  lengths  to  give  the 
Illusion  of  concern  by  pouring  money,  equip- 
ment and  personnel  Into  what  app>ears  to  be 
a  humane  process  of  bringing  these  men 
home  while  In  reality  keeping  them  away 
from  those  they  love  and  the  associations 
they  need  for  as  long  as  is  possible. 

It  should  be  apparent  why  this  is  being 
done.  First,  because  it  accentuates  the  bar- 
barity of  those  we  fought  ("see  how  much 
these  men  have  suffered;  see  how  long  it 
takes  us  to  restore  them  to  their  normal 
condition");  second,  because  it  defuses  the 
effect  of  their  encounter  with  the  nation 
and  the  press  by  giving  the  government  the 
maximum  amount  of  time  to  coach  the  men 
and  control  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  will  be  exposed  to  the  world;  and  finally, 
because  it  makes  more  difficult  an  honest 
and  open  dialog  concerning  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  this  war. 

If  these  men  were  free  to  come  home  and 
to  talk — I  am  certain  that  they  would  want 
to  do  so — we  might  have  some  bitter  ques- 
tions to  consider.  What  was  this  war  really 
for?  Why,  If  it  had  so  little  support,  did  we 
not  end  it  sooner?  These  are  questions  that 
embarrass  our  leaders  and  force  them  to 
manipulate  the  POWs  In  order  to  serve  their 
own  purposes. 

A  harsh  Judgment  perhaps,  but  the  next 
few  weeks  will  demonstrate  how  valid  it  is. 
Yet  hope  remains  that  we  will  raise  our 
voices  and  see  to  it  that  these  plans  are 
amnded  to  take  into  consideration  the  real 
needs  of  these  men,  their  families,  and  the 
nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  for  contrast,  here  are 
some  remarks  by  the  President,  as  re- 
ported in  the  same  issue  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times : 

The  F>r5Sident  on  the  POWs 

President  Nixon  had  the  following  com- 
ment on  the  prisoners  of  war  at  his  White 
House  press  conference  last  week: 

I  have  noted  some  speculation  in  the  press, 
and  it  isn't  speculation.  I  should  say,  that  Is 
Justified  because  I  understand  there  was  a 
Defense  Department  report  to  this  effect,  that 
I  was  going  out  to  Travis  Air  Force  Base  to 
meet  the  first  POWs  when  they  came  In. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  do  so.  I  have  the  greatest 
admiration  for  the  prisoners  of  war,  for  their 
stamina  and  their  courage  and  the  rest,  and 
also  for  their  wives  and  their  parents  and 
their  children  who  have  been  so  strong  dur- 
ing this  long  period  of  vigil. 

This  Is  a  time  that  we  should  not  grand- 
stand it;  we  should  not  exploit  it.  We  should 
remember  that  it  is  not  like  astronauts  com- 
ing back  from  the  moon  after  what  Is,  of 
course,  shall  we  say,  a  very  spectacular  and 
dangerous  Journey,  but  these  are  men  who 
have  been  away  sometimes  for  years.  They 
have  a  right  to  have  privacy,  they  have  a 
right  to  be  home  with  their  families  Just  as 
quickly  as  they  possibly  can,  and  I  am  going 
to  respect  that  right,  of  course,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  any  of  them  or  their  families  de- 
siring to  visit  the  White  House  can  be  sure 
that  they  will  be  very  high  on  the  list. 

And  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  other 
article  by  Dr.  Sklar: 

[From  Commonweal  magazine,  Jan.  5,  1973] 
Return  of  the  POW 
(By  Bernard  Sklar) 
In  what  looks  like  a  matter  of  weeks  or 
months,  depending  on  how  the  Paris  nego- 
tiations fare,  we  will  be  seeing  the  return 
of  slightly  over  500  American  prisoners  of  war 
from  somewhere  in  Indochina.  For  reasons 
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that  should  be  apparent  to  ever>'one,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  their  symbolic  Importance 
as  victims  of  the  enormous  confiict  we  our- 
selves have  had  as  a  nation  over  this  war, 
the  return,  reintegration  and  rehabilitation 
of  these  men  take  on  enormous  significance. 
To  accomplish  this  the  Pentagon  has  set  up 
what  purports  to  be  an  "all  contingencies" 
plan,  euphemistically  dubbed  Operation 
Egress  Recap.  Nothing  could  be  more  clearly 
calculated  to  frustrate  the  return  of  these 
men  to  their  country  and  their  families  in 
a  sensitive,  humane  way  nor  to  provide  the 
basis  for  a  national  reconciliation  amongst 
us  on  why  we  have  fought  so  long  and  so 
hard  for  such  a  futile  if  not  erroneous  cause. 

For  if  they  are  victims,  as  they  surely  are, 
it  is  equally  true  that  we  have  been  victims 
and  in  no  way  will  it  be  possible,  under  the 
clearly  circumscribed  and  tightly  controlled 
plans  of  the  Pentagon,  for  a  truly  meaning- 
ful encounter  between  these  men  and  this 
nation  to  occur.  But  that  is  not  the  only 
problem  insofar  as  Operation  Egress  Recap 
is  concerned.  Another  falling,  and  one  that 
we  should  concern  ourselves  with  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  our  efforts  at  reconciliation,  Ls 
the  way  In  which  these  men  themselves  will 
be  handled  by  the  machinery  of  the  Services 
on  their  way  back  to  the  arms  of  their  fami- 
lies and  loved  ones. 

To  understand  what  is  Involved  in  all  this, 
one  must  first  confront  the  confiict  that 
exists  between  standard  bureaucratic  prac- 
tice and  normal  social  or  cultural  practice. 
Every  society  known  to  us  has  what  Murdock 
has  called  "hospitality."  that  U  the  greeting 
of  those  who  are  strange  to  us  as  well  as 
those  who  are  near  and  dear  but  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  have  been  absent  from  our 
midst  for  some  time.  Depending  on  the  cul- 
ture, of  course,  the  practice  may  vary  from 
one  In  which  the  visitor  or  returnee  Is  elabo- 
rately feted  in  a  tribal,  public  fashion  to 
those  which  are  more  solemn,  simple  and  es- 
sentially private  affairs.  Americans,  being  a 
polyglot  culture,  have  used  both  forms  as 
anyone  knows  who  was  around  to  witness 
the  return  of  veterans  to  the  United  States 
after  World  War  II.  Ethnic  groups  such  as 
the  Italians,  Mexicans,  Poles  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, blacks  have  typically  tended  to  produce 
elaborate  flesta-llke  occasions  complete  with 
music  and  dancing  while  the  Protestant 
groups  as  well  as  Jews  and  others  have 
tended  to  have  small  family  gatherings  suf» 
flee  as  their  way  of  celebrating  such  occa- 
sions. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that,  because  of  the 
decline  in  ethnic  Isolation  in  America  and 
the  overwhelmingly  negative  feeling  that 
this  war  has  engendered,  few  if  any  open, 
largely  tribal  occasions  would  be  held  for 
these  individual  POW's  after  their  return; 
that  is  even  if  it  were  possible  for  some 
families  to  do  so.  For  even  a  superficial 
glance  at  the  outline  provided  by  Dr.  Roger 
E.  Shields  of  the  Defense  Department,  chair- 
man of  the  Prisoner  of  War  and  Missing  in 
Action  Task  Group,  will  disabuse  anyone 
who  might  have  had  such  a  notion  about 
these  forthcoming  reunions.  It  Is  from  begin- 
ning to  end  a  formalized,  rationalized  and 
depersonalized  attempt  to  do  something 
which  is.  or  should,  by  its  very  nature  be 
spontaneous,  informal  and  essentially  hu- 
man. It  Is  also  calculated,  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  to  abort  any  at- 
tempt by  anyone  outside  the  military  estab- 
lishment from  having  a  direct  encounter 
with  these  men  about  the  war  they  fought 
and  why  they  fought  it. 

I  suspect  that  most  Americans  learning  the 
details  of  Operation  Egress  Recap  will  be  im- 
pressed by  the  concern  which  normally 
bureaucratic  agencies,  not  known  in  our 
society  for  their  warmth  or  concern  for  the 
human  dimension,  have  taken  in  regard  to 
these  men.  Indeed,  as  will  be  apparent  in  a 
moment    when    we    discuss    these    arrange- 
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m  jnts.  every  normal  human  need  has  been 
ar  tlclpat«d.  be  that  back  pay.  notification  of 
de  iths  or  serious  Ulness  In  the  POW's  fam- 
Uj .  or  vocational  counseling  for  a  new  or 
ncn-mllltary  career.  At  the  same  time  one 
m  1st  say,  after  examining  these  procedures, 
pa  rtlcularly  In  terms  of  what  they  fail  to  do, 
or  fall  to  provide  for.  that  Operation  Egress 
Rtcap  probably  Is  the  most  meticulously 
sti  iged  homecoming  for  a  set  of  warriors  ever 
re  rorded  but  perhaps  the  least  human  or  un- 
de  rstandlng  one. 

But  let  us  see  what  Is  Involved  In  this  long- 
rei  marched  (It  took  years  of  preparation,  ac- 
co-dlag  to  Dr.  Shields),  high  level  (flag  and 
ge  leral  officers  together  with  "experts  In  per- 
tlient  fields"  were  Involved),  comprehensive 
(oie  Journalist  has  described  It  as  providing 
foi  "every  imaginable  problem  of  a  POW 
re  urnee")  plan.  In  doing  so  I  think  It  will 
be  apparent  that  there  Is  unmistakably  In- 
vo  ved  In  all  this  an  underlying  concern,  one 
m  ght  say  even  a  fear,  for  the  real  needs — 
mi  dlcal,  physical,  political  and  psychologi- 
es — of  the  Individuals  concerned  but  a 
bl  ndness  to  the  way  these  socially -en - 
gij  leered  plans  fall  to  meet  those  needs,  par- 
tic  ularly  the  last  two.  In  anything  like  a 
predictably  successful  manner. 

THE  PROCESS 

To  begin  with,  the  men  will  be  picked  up 
reception  teams  (including  a  physician) 
whatever  release  points  there  are  and  Im- 
mediately flown  to  the  nearest  military  hos- 
for  medical  treatment,  if  severely  111,  or 
overseas  military  hospitals  designated 
"Joint    Central    Processing    Centers."    It 
'  '.  that  no  quarrel  can  be  raised  about 
su^h  procedure,  except  to  point  out  the  ob- 
;    that  they  will   not  be  flown  directly 
ho^e  to  the  United  States  and  to  those  who 
Uy  care  for  them  (their  families)  or  those 
-)   want   very   much    to   hear   what    they 
^e  to  say  (the  public  and  the  press i.  But 
must  also  be  pointed  out  that  this  pro- 
ce4tire  also  implies  that  (i)  these  men  have 
had  the  medical  attention  specified  In 
Geneva   Convention   or    (2)    that   there 
.    be  something  grievously  wrong  medl- 
y  with  them  as  a  result  of  their  Imprison- 
The  concern  for  the  "medical  condl- 
In   fact,   is  something  that   pervades 
report.  Given  what  we  know  about  these 
from  the  many  unofficial  as  well  as  of- 
ficial  (via  exchanged  prisoners)    reports  we 
of  their  relatively  good  condition,  one 
only  surmise  that  "medical  condition"  Is 
c  3de  word  for  many  other  things,  including 
psychological  rehabilitation  and  preparation 
the  ultimate  encounters  these  men  will 
hate  with  the  press. 

I  Ipon  arrival  at  such  hospitals  they  will 
i  waiting  for  them,  in  addition  to  kits 
personal  Items  (toiletries,  etc.)  and  unl- 

complete  with  "appropriate  ra:ik.  In- 

si^la  and  up-to-date  decorations."  an  ludl- 

c|ual  brochure.  What  these  brochures  con- 

Is  Information  concerning  such  matters 

pay.  savings  and  promotions  earned  while 

japtlvity  and  details  concerning  the  death 

Uness  of  family  members,  the  latter  being 

II  to  the  individual  in  a  manner  and  by 
f  erson  designated  by  the  familv.  It  should 

pointed  out  that  over  2,000  family  mem- 
s  have  been  Involved  and  Informed  of 
se  procedures  by  Pentagon  officials.  The 
>  win  also  contain  personal  messages  and 
photographs  supplied  by  the  family.  Lest 
get  the  impression  that  there  Is  some- 
thing wrong  with  any  or  all  of  these  matters 
me  point  out  that  whUe  each  of  the 
IS  mentioned — the  photos,  the  messages, 
uniforms — may  in  themselves  be  "good," 
fact  that  they  are  delivered  by  noii- 
f^lly  members,  on  mUitary  premises,  in  a 
fordgn  country  only  accentuates  the  ritual 
qects  of  concern  whUe  leaving  unfulfilled 
normal,  urgent  need  these  men  will  have 
contact    with    those    who    can    provide 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

these  thlng3  with  great  meaning,  sensitivity 
and  human  understanding. 

At  this  time,  we  are  told,  the  returnee  will 
be  able  to  make  a  telephone  call  to  his  family. 
After  the  physical  examination,  the  personal 
orientation  and  the  phone  call  comes  the 
first  debrieflr.g.  We  are  assured  by  Dr.  Shields, 
who  recently  testified  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  that  this  will 
only  take  place  after  the  man  has  gotten  his 
medical  clearance.  We  are  also  Informed  that 
this  "is  for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  in- 
formation on  men  missing  and  men  not  re- 
turned." There  follows  in  the  testimony  be- 
fore this  committee  one  of  those  statements 
by  an  honest  man  that  can  only  be  the  result 
of  mistaken  Judgment  concerning  the  cre- 
dulity of  others  or  sheer  confusion  In  face 
of  coiifllcting  pressures, 

I  am  certain  you  can  appreciate  the  ur- 
gency that  the  families  of  our  missing  men 
attach  to  this  Information,  We  find  from 
experience  that  returned  men  are  eager  and 
anxious  to  give  us  this  Information  Imme- 
diately upon  release— before  their  memory 
is  confused  by  the  Influence  of  the  many 
activities  tl^at  will  occur  after  release.  As 
an  example  of  how  valuable  the  men  are  as 
sources  for  this  type  of  information,  and  the 
importance  that  the  men  themselves  attach 
to  it,  one  former  returnee  from  Southea.st 
Asia  had  memorized  the  names  of  350  men 
and  much  information  about  their  condi- 
tion." 

ThU  Information,  we  are  told,  will  be  "col- 
lected and  assessed  by  computer  so  that  it 
can  be  compared  with  all  known  information 
ou  a  particular  man  and  provided  to  the 
families  as  quickly  as  possible."  Although, 
on  the  surface  this  appears  to  be  a  humane 
gesture,  the  emphasis  It  is  given  .should  not 
blind  us  to  the  fact  that  it  delays  the  return 
of  these  men  for  what,  in  all  probability, 
will  be  little  new,  or  for  that  matter,  very 
hopeful  information  to  the  families  con- 
cerned. 

Presumably,  at  least  several  days  will  have 
have  passed  before  all  of  this  has  been  ac- 
complished; surely  an  agonizing  period  for 
those  who  have  waited  so  long  for  their  re- 
turn and  suffered  so  much  by  their  imprison- 
ment. Then  the  men  will  be  flown  in  specially 
designed  airplanes  (C-141's  that  have  been 
adapted  for  this  purpose)  to  a  military  hos- 
pital closer  to  their  home.  Each  returnee, 
we  are  told,  wUl  have  both  a  bed  and  a  seat 
on  the  plane  tmd  be  accompanied  by  a  serv- 
ice escort.  Aboard  the  plane  there  will  be 
a  complete  medical  team;  once  again  stress- 
ing the  medical  and  physical  aspects  of  their 
rettirn  and  not  the  psychological  and  po- 
litical we  have  been  emphasizing. 

One  would  Imagine  that  once  in  the 
United  States  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
reunions  to  take  place  immediately  but  this 
Is  not  the  case.  Rather  reunions  will  take 
place  "as  soon  as  possible  after  the  returnees 
arrive  at  the  hospital."  The  precise  manner 
and  timing  of  the  reunion  and  those  in  at- 
tendance to  be  determined  by  "medical  ad- 
vice and  the  desires  of  the  returnee  and  his 
family."  Everything  will  be  done,  as  It  should 
be,  to  see  to  it  that  the  famllle.s  Involved 
are  transported  and  housed  near  these  fa- 
cilities, or  overseas  In  the  case  of  those  too 
111  to  travel,  at  government  expense.  They, 
like  the  returnee,  will  find  themselves  pro- 
vided with  an  escort  and  will  be  kept  in- 
formed of  what  Is  happening  to  the  returnee 
at  every  step  of  the  way. 

At  this  point  Dr.  Shields  assures  us  that 
the  actual  reunions  can  take  place,  but 
rather  than  acknowledging  that  they  are 
unmistakably  political  as  well  as  personal 
events,  he  Implies  that  they  can  only  be  suc- 
cessful if  carried  out  without  the  intrusion 
of  the  press  or  the  public.  "We  prefer,"  he 
tells  us,  "and  the  families  agree  that  these 
reunions  should  take  place  privately."  He 
goes  on  to  note  that  "large  crowds  and  fan- 
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fare  may  hinder  the  reunion  that  the  men 
have  envisioned."  How  he  can  say  Just  what 
these  men  envision  Is  of  course  an  open 
question,  but  the  point  is  that  the  public, 
or  Its  nominal  representatives,  the  press,  will 
not  be  around  when  these  first  encounters 
take  place. 

At  the  first  bltiah  one  might  want  to  ac- 
knowledge that  this  Is  Indeed  the  decent 
thing  to  do:  particularly  in  view  of  the  kind 
of  reputation  American  reporters  have  for 
pushing  the  limits  of  civility  in  their  en- 
counters  with  individuals  who  have  Just  suf- 
fered some  great  crisis  or  personal  trial.  But 
we  must  recall  that  it  is  already  several 
days  since  these  men  have  been  released  from 
captivity,  that  they  have  already  had  some 
occasion  to  gather  their  thoughts  and  per- 
haps even  been  coached  in  regard  to  them, 
and  taken  stock  of  the  situation  thev  are  in! 
It  Is  also  possible  that  they  might  want  to 
say  something  or  want  to  hear  something 
from  the  representatives  of  that  nation  that 
sent  them  off  to  fight  this  dreadful  and 
meaningless  war.  Dr.  Shields  acknowledges 
that,  but  in  a  manner  that  betrays  his  bias 
concerning  the  demands  of  a  free  society 
and  the  rights  of  the  press:  "Every  man,"  he 
tells  us,  "who  returns  from  captivity  urgently 
needs  to  tell  his  story — not  publicly  hut  pri- 
vately to  someone  who  will  listen,  not  criti- 
cally or  with  sympathy,  but  with  empathy 
and  understanding."  (emphasis  mine) 

Continuing  their  hospitalization,  the  men 
will  have  a  number  of  opportunities  to  catch 
up  with  the  society  they  left  behind.  Resu- 
mes have  been  prepared  of  major  national 
and  international  events.  Through  films,  re- 
cordings and  written  materials  thev  will  be 
able  to  learn  the  details  of  much  that  hns 
happened  right  down  to  the  scores  of  their 
favorite  ball  team.  They  will  also  be  able 
to  get  back  pay,  arrange  other  administra- 
tive matters  and  deal  directly  with  the.r 
vocational  futures.  A  specialized  career-coun- 
seling program  has  been  designed  to  guide 
thei^men  back  into  various  civilian  pur- 
suits, including  further  education,  or  a  con- 
tinuation of  their  previous  militarv  careers. 
At  this  time,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Shields,  the 
military  will  complete  their  debriefing  of  the 
man.  "We  are  eager,"  he  tells  us,  "to  learn 
of  this  experience  so  that  we  can  gain  an 
insight  into  the  captivity  environment  and 
better  prepare  others  who  might  be  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  captured  by  the  enemy  lu 
the  futiu-e."  Given  the  state  of  knowledge 
la  regard  to  such  matters,  one  can  only  re- 
mark that  this  is  a  rather  ingenuous  state- 
ment, once  again  by  a  somewhat  over  ex- 
tended official.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  an  ele- 
ment of  truth  to  what  Dr.  Shields  says,  for 
at  another  point  he  stresses  the  fact  that 
the  returning  POW  is  "eager  to  tell  his 
story."  It  is.  he  says.  "Important  to  the  man." 
Indeed,  but  whom  he  should  tell  It  to  and 
under  what  circumstances  Is  another  ques- 
tion entirely. 

Throughout  this  period,  which  can  go  on 
for  a  matter  of  weeks  it  seems,  depending 
on  how  the  various  mUltary  hospitals  define 
the  returnee's  medical  condition,  the  man 
has  been  prevented  from  encountering  anv- 
one  but  mUltary  personnel  or  the  members 
of  his  immediate  family.  It  Is  only  then,  with 
hospitalization  over  that  the  returnee  may, 
If  he  wishes,  tell  his  story  at  a  press  con- 
ference. Press  conferences,  as  everyone 
knows,  are  rather  elaborate,  ritualized  events. 
One  can  hardly  expect  great  candor  or  gen- 
uine insights  to  flow  from  them,  although 
I  am  sure  the  press  will  try  hard  to  learn 
how  the  men  feel,  what  they  have  experi- 
enced since  their  release  as  well  as  before, 
and  what  they  hope  to  do  now  they  are  back 
home.  All  of  this  is  predictable  and  wUl  be 
eagerly  awaited,  I'm  sure.  We  can  count  on 
the  fact  that  one  Journalist  or  another  will 
arrange  an  Interview  under  quieter  condi- 
tions and  that  we  will  give  various  profiles 
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of  individual  men  and  their  reactions  to 
the  experience  of  being  back  in  America 
again.  Nevertheless,  the  Impression  remains 
that  an  elaborate  effort  is  being  made  not 
simply  to  delay  the  Inevitable  engagement 
which  these  men  will  have  with  the  society, 
about  which  they  must  have  some  ambiva- 
lence, but  to  prevent  end  in  some  respects 
neutralize  It  as  well.  After  all,  being  the 
prisoner  in  a  war  that  no  one.  Including 
many  who  sent  you  out  to  fight,  wants,  can 
leave  one  with  a  number  of  questions,  some 
anger  and  perhaps  even  a  desire  for  redress. 
How  this  can  be  accomplished  is  of  course 
a  difficult  question  but  it  seems  to  me  Oper- 
ation Egress  Recap  is  an  elaborate  attempt 
to  sterilize  the  entire  process.  It  keeps  the 
men  out  of  range,  even  from  those  they  love, 
for  a  period,  under  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal conditions,  and  for  purposes  that  are  to 
say  the  least  questionable  If  not  wrong. 

Dressing  up  these  events  with  the  various 
medical,  physical  and  so-called  social  pro- 
grams I  have  described  only  obscures  the 
fact  that  the  men  are  not  prisoners-of-war- 
now-free  but  prisoners  of  war  who  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  so  long  C£  it  can  be  managed, 
prlsoners-of-state.  For  American  citizens  to 
conscience  this  is  to  conscience  another  dis- 
honorable, deceitful  and  Immoral  act  on 
top  of  a  heap  of  such  acts  committed  over 
the  past  nearly  12  years.  Nothing  that  this 
government  does  will,  of  course,  prevent  a 
kind  of  cleansing  of  the  American  spirit 
that  must  eventually  occur.  Inevitably  this 
will  Involve  those  who  fought  and  in  this 
case  suffered  the  worst  kind  of  punishment 
for  their  part  in  It.  For  the  government  to 
try  to  abort  that  process  Is  typical  of  the 
kind  of  shortsightedness  of  those  who  have 
guided  us  throughout  this  debacle  and  who 
would  now  hope  to  prevent  us  from  putting 
to  rest  the  last  great  myth  that  exists  in 
the  public  mind — that  to  have  fought  In 
this  war  was  somehow  honorable  or  Just. 
One  can  only  pray  that  something  like  an 
outcry  from  the  American  people  will  hsUt 
or  at  least  alter  these  plans  so  that  some- 
thing like  a  less  sanitized,  less  deceptive  and 
more  honest  reintegration  can  take  place 
between  these  men,  their  families  and  the 
nation  they  served. 


NIXON  ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSES 
WEAK  SURFACE  MINING  BILL 
DESPITE  PLEAS  OF  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROTECTION  .  AGENCY 
TO   SUBMIT   STRONGER   BILL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELI. 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Fchruarxj  21,  1973 

^T'.•.  DINGELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Prejiient  Nixon  sent  his  natural  re- 
sources and  the  environment  message  to 
Cong. ess.  In  that  message,  he  recom- 
mended several  legislative  proposals. 
One  of  these  is  the  Mined  Area  Protec- 
tion Act — Congressional  Record,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1973,  pages  4326-4329.  In 
commenting  on  that  legislation,  he  said: 

SurfTce  and  underground  mining  can  too 
often  cause  serious  air  and  water  pollution 
as  ''  ell  as  unnecessary  destruction  of  wUdllfe 
habitats  and  aesthetic  and  recreational  areas. 
New  legislation  with  stringent  performance 
standards  is  required  to  regulate  abuses  of 
surface  and  underground  mining  in  a  man- 
ner compatible  with  the  environment. 

On  the  day  of  the  message,  Febru- 
ary 15,  the  Interior  Department  sent  to 
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Congress  Its  version  of  the  President's 
proposal.  Upon  reading  it,  I  can  only 
conclude  that  the  drafter  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  failed  to  communicate 
the  President's  desire  for  a  strong  bill 
"with  stringent  performance  standards" 
to  the  people  at  the  Interior  and  Com- 
merce Departments  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  who  drafted 
the  bill.  Interior's  proposal  is  weak, 
riddled  with  loopholes,  and  does  not  con- 
tain the  "stringent '  performance  stand- 
ards that  the  President  said  are  "re- 
quired". For  example: 

First.  It  expressly  excludes  from  its 
scope  "prospecting"  for  "evidence  of 
mineralization,"  although  it  appears  to 
cover  some  related  activities  such  as  the 
construction  of  access  roads  and  semi- 
permanent camp  facilities  and  mechan- 
ical trenching.  This  exclusion  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commerce  Department 
in  a  letter  from  its  General  Counsel,  Mr. 
Letson,  to  the  then  Director  of  the  OMB, 
Mr.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  who  is  now 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Second,  It  gives  the  States  up  to  2  years 
to  submit  for  approval  or  disapproval 
proposed  State  environmental  regula- 
tions. In  the  interim,  the  mine  operators 
can  continue  to  destroy  our  landscape 
without  meaningful  controls.  The  mining 
interests,  not  the  environmentally  con- 
cerned, seek  this  long  delay. 

Third.  It  provides  that  State  regula- 
tions developed  to  meet  Interior's  pro- 
posed performance  standards  "should 
consider"  in  addition  to  "relative" 
degrees  of  environmental  protection,  the 
"relative  costs  involved,"  The  latter 
phrase  is  quite  vague.  It  could  be  inter- 
preted as  meaning  social  costs  or  costs  to 
our  environment:  or  it  could  be  inter- 
preted as  applying  only  to  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  mine  operator  in  reclaim- 
ing the  mined  land.  If  the  latter  inter- 
pretation is  applied  to  this  ambiguous 
phrase — which,  incidentally,  was  not  in- 
cluded in  Interior's  earlier  draft  of  Feb- 
ruary 7 — which  was  circulated  among 
Federal  agencies,  this  phrase  could  be- 
come a  significant  loophole. 

Fourth.  It  provides  that  the  State 
regulations  shall  not  apply  to  Federal 
and  Indian  lands.  Regulation  of  these 
lands  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies.  Their  zeal  to 
protect  the  lind  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Forest  Service  has  not  yet  pub- 
lished for  public  comment  mining  regu- 
lations it  prepared  nearly  2  years  ago  to 
implement  an  1897  statute. 

Fifth.  It  requires  that  Interior  approve 
or  reject  the  proposed  State  regulations 
within  180  days  after  they  are  filed.  It  is 
silent  on  what  happens  if  Interior  fails 
to  act  within  this  time.  This  silence  may 
result  in  court  rulings  that  the  regula- 
tions either  automatically  died  and  the 
State's  efforts  were  wasted,  or  automati- 
cally became  effective  when  the  180-day 
period  ended.  Beth  alternatives  are  un- 
desirable from  the  public's  standpoint. 

Sixth.  It  does  not  require  or  authorize 
any  opportunity  for  the  public  to  partici- 
pate in  Interior's  review  and  approval  or 
disapproval  of  the  propo.sed  State  regu- 
lations.   This    is    incredible.    Obviously, 
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these  mining  interest  agencies  do  not 
trust  the  public. 

Seventh.  It  provides  for  judicial  re- 
view, in  the  U.S.  courts  of  appeal  of 
Interior's  approval  or  disapproval  of  any 
State's  regulations  within  90  days  after 
the  Secretary  acts.  But  it  provides  no 
standard  for  tlie  court  to  apply  in  re- 
viewing Interior's  action.  Without  such 
standard,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  court 
would  scrutinize  the  adequacy  and  ef- 
fectiveness 01  tiie  State's  regulations.  In- 
stead, the  court  review  will  probably  be 
based  on  the  narrow  standard  of 
whether  the  action  was  "ar'oitrary.  ca- 
pricious, or  an  abuse  of  discretion." 

Eighth.  It  provides  that  the  State  reg- 
ulations must  require  active  mining  op- 
erations to  "obtain"  permits  "within  1 
year"  after  the  regulations  are  approved. 
However,  it  states  that  each  permit  "may 
allow"  the  operator  xip  to  2  years  from 
the  approval  date  "to  come  into  com;;::- 
ance  witli  pcrrormance  standards."  and 
if  the  operator  is  producing  les.s  than 
10,000  tons  of  minerals  annually,  the 
permit  may  exempt  him  from  the  i^er- 
fornipnce  standards  for  up  to  5  years 
after  approval  of  the  regulations. 

This  means  that,  for  example,  if  Con- 
gress enacts  the  administration  bill  on 
October  1,  1973,  and  a  State  takes  the 
full  2  years— until  September  30,  1975— 
to  submit  its  proposed  repulation.  and  if 
the  Interior  Department  takes  6  months 
to  approve  them,  coal  operators  in  that 
State  who  produce  10,000  tons  or  more 
annually  will  be  allowed  to  surface  mine 
free  of  all  performance  standards  until 
March  1978.  and  those  who  produce  less 
than  10,000  tons  annually  may  be  exempt 
until  March  1981.  During  this  immunity 
period  the  "abuses"  or  surface  and  un- 
derground mining  will,  under  the  ad- 
ministration propo.sal,  continue  un- 
abated. During  this  period,  we  v,-ill  see. 
I  leel  certain,  an  acceleration  of  surface 
mining  re.sulting  in  .severe  devastation  to 
our  environment.  We  cannot  accept  such 
an  outlandish  timetable.  If  we  cannot 
obtain  total  regulatory  control  of  surface 
mining  within  18  months,  then  we  had 
better  look  to  other  alternatives  than 
regulation. 

Ninth.  It  provides  that  State  regula- 
torj'  agencies  must  have  authority  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  legislation, 
including  "authority"  to  obtain  cessa- 
tion of  mining  where  a  violation  occurs. 
However,  the  language  of  this  provision 
is  weaker  than  that  contained  in  In- 
terior's February  7  draft,  which  specified 
that  the  States  should  be  capable  of 
halting  such  operations  where  viola- 
tions occur  through  the  use  of  an  "ad- 
ministrative order"  or  by  "civil  and 
criminal  actions."  By  deleting  any  refer- 
ence to  such  specific  enforcement  proce- 
dures. Interior  has  the  flexibility  to  inter- 
pret the  word  "authority"  quite  broadly 
and  thereby  approve  enforcement  pro- 
cedures that  will  not  insure  prompt 
"cessation"  of  mining  operations  when 
violations  occur. 

Tenth.  It  requires  that  each  State's 
regulations  must  be  "compatible  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable"  with  those 
of  neighboring  States.  This  would  make 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  one 
State  to  ban  certain  types  of  mining 
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\here  the  neighboring  States  do  not 
c  0  so. 

Eleventh.  It  directs  that  Interior  pro- 
riulgate  within  6  months  after  enact- 
nent  "performance  standards"  for  the 
reclamation  of  surface  and  open  pit 
mining  areas.  It  allows  Interior  up  to  1 
y  ear  to  adopt  such  standards  for  under- 
6  round  operations. 

These  are  not  the  "stringent"  per- 
fjrmance  standards  called  for  by  the 
F  resident  last  week.  They  are  too  vague 
and  allow  unfettered  discretion  to  In- 
t  !rlor  to  determine  what  standards 
s  iculd  be  adopted. 

But  most  importantly,  this  provision  is 
E  receded  by  a  general  statement  that  in 
":hoosing"  among  specifications  which 
"satisfy"  such  standards,  Interior  must 
'  :onsider"  in  addition  to  the  "relative" 
c  egrees  of  environmental  protection,  the 
"  relative  costs  involved."  If  this  vague 
rhrase  means  the  "relative  costs"  of 
r  iclamation  to  the  operator,  these  weak 
s  landards  will  be  weakened  even  further 
h  7  this  giant  loophole. 

Twelfth.  Although  it  requires  a  Fed- 
e  -al  regulatory  program  if  a  State  fails 
t>  submit  Its  regulations  or  if  they  are 
d  ^approved,  no  date  is  established  for 
I  iterior  to  publish  and  finally  adopt  such 
a  program  in  each  State.  It  merely  says 
t  lat  Interior  should  act  "promptly." 
\  ears  could  pass  under  that  admonition 
bjfore  an  effective  land  protection  pro- 
g  -am  is  in  fact  established  in  each  State. 
Thirteenth.  It  quite  properly  requires 
tliat  interior  recover  the  full  cost  of  Its 
rigulatory  program  from  fees  charged 
o  >erators  for  permits.  But  it  does  not 
s]iecify  that  the  fees  will  be  deposited 
li  to  miscellaneous  receipts  at  the  treas- 
u-y.  Without  such  a  provision,  Interior 
n  ight  successfully  argue  that  the  fees 
go  to  Interior  for  its  use.  Those  fees 
WDuld  then  govern  the  level  of  enforce- 
n  ent.  If  the  fees  are  inadequate,  en- 
f<  rcement  also  would  be  inadequate. 

Fourteenth.  It  does  not  provide  for  the 
r<  storation  of  abandoned  mined  areas. 
T  tius,  much  of  the  surface  mining  prob- 
l€  tn  is  Ignored  by  Interior. 

Fifteenth.  It  does  not  give  a  citizen  the 
r1  ?ht  to  sue  violators  of  the  Federal  or 
S  ate  regulations,  as  well  as  Interior, 
when  it  fails  to  perform  a  nondiscre- 
ti  jnary  act.  Such  suits  are  authorized  in 
tl  le  air  and  water  pollution  laws.  This  is 
jist  another  example  of  Interior's  dis- 
n  gard  for  the  interests  of  the  public. 

Any  legislation  passed  by  Congress  on 
this  subject  must,  as  a  minimum,  have 
SI  ch  a  citizen  suit  provision. 

Sixteenth.  At  the  request  of  Com- 
nerce,  a  provision  requiring  that  the 
S  ates  control  or  prevent  the  "waste  of 
n;  ineral  resources"  was  deleted  from  In- 
terior's  proposal.  If  our  energy  crisis  Is 
&'.•  severe  as  the  administration  states, 
SI  ch  a  provision  would  seem  essential. 

Seventeenth.  It  does  not  provide  for 
F  ;deral  inspectors  to  enforce  the  law, 
o)  for  suits  for  damages  against  mine 
operators  who  fail  to  comply  with  the 
law,  or  for  protection  of  workers  who 
testify  or  otherwise  inform  the  Govern- 
ment of  law  violations  by  their  employ - 
eis. 

Last  month  the  Administrator  of  the 
E  ivlronmental  Protection  Agency,  Mr. 
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Ruckelshaus,  in  a  January  31  letter  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  urged  extensive  revi- 
sions in  the  proposed  legislation.  He  said: 

In  response  to  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget's  request  to  review  the  Admin- 
istration's position  on  the  proposed  "Mined 
Area  Protection  Act"  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  recommended  extensive  revi- 
sions to  the  bill. 

The  primary  reason  for  these  revisions  was 
the  development  of  several  excellent  pro- 
visions during  extensive  hearings  In  the  92nd 
Congress,  which  we  believe  should  be  In- 
corporated Into  any  national  legislation  to 
control  the  adverse  environmental  effects  of 
mining. 

The  Administration's  bill  did  not  receive 
serious  consideration  by  the  Congress,  prl- 
marUy  because  of  Its  failure  to  specify  the 
performance  requirements  In  greater  detail 
and  to  provide  for  a  program  to  restore 
abandoned  mined  areas. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  direction  In 
which  the  Administration  appears  to  be  go- 
ing as  a  result  of  recent  OMB-lnteragency 
staff  meetings  on  these  Issues.  It  Is  clear  that 
Congress  will  again  set  aside  the  Adminis- 
tration's bill  if  we  fall  to  take  a  stronger 
stance  than  that  which  was  taken  In  the 
earlier  proposal.  A  strong  Administration 
position  will  demonstrate  our  commitment 
to  solving  this  problem  which  is  so  highly 
visible.  This  can  be  accomplished  with  mini- 
mal Federal  costs. 

•         •         •         •         • 

I  urge  that  the  Administration  move  ag- 
gressively to  provide  the  strongest  program 
to  deal  with  this  serious  environmental 
problem  and  that  full  consideration  be  given 
to  the  points  which  I  have  outlined  above 
and  which  are  detailed  In  the  EPA  proposal. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  then  recommended 
that  the  administration  proposal: 

First.  Provide  adequate  State  or  Fed- 
eral requirements  "in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  Mining  is  presently  affecting 
between  4,000  to  5,000  acres  per  week, 
and  most  operations  do  not  incorporate 
adequate  safeguards  for  the  environ- 
ment. To  delay  controls  for  2  years  or 
more  as  was  the  case  in  the  administra- 
tion's previous  bill  is  needlessly  long." 

Second.  Establish  an  interim  Federal 
program  effective  within  9  months  after 
enactment.  Such  a  program  would  con- 
tinue until  States  receive  final  approval 
of  their  regulations. 

Third.  Provide  that  Interior  "desig- 
nate by  regulation  mining  and  reclama- 
tion techniques,  which  the  advances  of 
technology  have  made  available."  Once 
designated.  State-permitting  agencies 
would  have  to  consider  them  "in  impos- 
ing appropriate  performance  require- 
ments." 

Fourth.  Provide  that  mine  operators 
restore  an  area  of  land  affected  by  min- 
ing operations  to  a  condition  at  least 
equivalent  to  its  original  uses  prior  to 
mining.  The  EPA  proposal  does  not  spec- 
ify that  Interior  consider  economics  in 
requiring  that  lands  devastated  by  sur- 
face mining  be  restored.  Clearly,  this 
provision  is  far  closer  to  the  House- 
passed  bill  of  the  92d  Congress  than  that 
which  has  been  proposed  by  the  Interior 
Department. 

Fifth.  Provide  for  restoration  of  past 
mined  areas  at  least  Federal  cost  and 
minimum  risk  of  windfall  profits  to  pri- 
vate landowners. 

Sixth.  Provide  Federal  authority  to  re- 
view State-issued  permits   "where   the 
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mining  activities  to  be  permitted  would 
have  substantial  adverse  environmental 
Impact  of  more  than  local  or  regional 
significance."  The  Government  "should 
have  authority  in  those  cases  to  require 
appropriate  conditions  for  such  a  per- 
mit If  it  determines  that  the  State-Issued 
permit  Is  Inadequate." 

OMB,  Interior,  and  Commerce  paid 
scant  attention  to  Mr.  Ruckelshaus'  sug- 
gestions. For  example,  he  offered  14  spe- 
cific minimum  provisions  that  all  mine 
operations  would  have  to  comply  with  as 
follows : 

(1)  conduct  mining  operations  so  as  to 
maximize  the  utilization  and  conservation 
of  the  mineral  or  solid  fuel  resource  being 
recovered; 

(2)  where  feasible,  remove  the  top  soU 
from  the  land  In  a  separate  layer  and  store 
It  In  a  stable  stock  pile  so  that  it  will  be 
available  for  replacement  during  reclama- 
tion; 

(3)  backfill  the  operation  so  that  the  ap- 
proximate original  contour  of  the  mined 
area  Is  restored  without  depression  or  to  hold 
water  except  where  the  retention  of  water 
Is  required  or  desirable  for  reclamation  pur- 
poses, or  as  otherwise  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

(4)  bury  under  appropriate  cover  any 
pyrltlc  shale,  sulfides,  or  other  material  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  have  adverse 
effects  on  the  environment; 

(5)  refrain  from  mining  operations  with- 
in one  hundred  feet  of  any  permanet  stream, 
lake,  or  other  water  impoundment,  unless 
otherwise  authorized  by  the  Secretary; 

(6)  refrain  from  the  construction  of  roads 
or  other  accessways  up  a  stream  bed  or  drain- 
age channel  or  in  such  proximity  to  such 
channel  so  as  to  seriously  alter  the  normal 
flow  of  water; 

(7)  grade,  backfill,  revegetate  or  imple- 
ment other  appropriate  reclamation  require- 
ments so  as  to  keep  current  with  the  mining 
operation  and  complete  such  reclamation 
within  six  months  following  completion  of 
mining  operations  or  completion  of  min- 
ing operations  in  any  section  of  the  mined 
area,  unless  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
Secretary; 

(8)  revegetate  Immediately  after  grading 
in  accordance  with  methods  designated  by 
the  Secretary  and  as  a  minimum  afford  equal 
ground  stability  and  cover  to  the  original; 

(9)  identify  and  correct  or  eliminate 
continuouB  polluting  discharges,  seepages, 
mine  and  refuse  fires  and  other  conditions 
that  resulted  from  past  mining  operation 
and  that  present  an  imminent  hazard  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  public; 

(10)  correct  any  off-site  damages  that  may 
result  from  his  mining  operations  and  shall 
institute  immediate  efforts  to  correct  such 
conditions; 

(11)  with  respect  to  disposal  of  mine 
waste,  tailings,  slimes,  and  other  waste  in 
areas  other  than  the  mine  workings  or  ex- 
cavations. Incorporate  the  latest  available 
engineering  practices  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  waste  retention  facilities  and 
construct  such  facilities  to  ensure  (A)  that 
the  location  will  not  endanger  health  and 
safety  of  the  public  should  failure  occur,  (B) 
that  construction  will  be  so  designed  to 
achieve  necessary  stability  with  an  adequate 
margin  of  safety  to  ensure  against  failure, 
(C)  that  leachate  will  not  pollute  surface 
or  ground  water.  (D)  that  final  contour  of 
the  waste  accumulation  will  be  compatible 
to  the  extent  feasible  with  natural  surround- 
ings, and  (E)  that  the  site  can  and  wUl  be 
stabilized  and  revegetated  when  abandoned- 

( 12 1  with  respect  to  disposal  of  combusti- 
ble waste  such  as  coal  refuse  and  culm,  en- 
sure against  spontaneous  combustion  and 
sustaining  burning;  and 

( 13 )   refrain  from  mining  within  fifty  feet 
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of  active  or  abandoned  underground  mine 
openings  unless  otherwise  authorized  by 
the  Secretary;  and 

(14)  auger  to  the  dip  of  the  resource.  All 
augi-r  holes  will  be  filled  to  a  depth  of  a 
minimum  of  three  times  the  diameter  with 
an  Impervious  and  noncombustlble  material. 

He  also  recommended  additional  per- 
formance criteria  for  surface  mining  or 
slopes  greater  than  20  degrees.  This 
criteria  places  the  burden  on  the  opera- 
tor to  "reasonably  demonstrate"  that  his 
operations  and  reclamation  activities 
"will  not  result  in :  First,  the  permanent 
placement  of  overburden  or  other  waste 
materials  on  the  natural  slope  above,  be- 
low, or  adjacent  to  the  excavation;  sec- 
ond Slides  and  exce?sive  erosion;  third, 
impoundments,  either  temporary  or 
permanent,  of  water  except  for  the  inter- 
mittent retention  of  water  for  fiood  or 
sediment  control  purposes;  fourth,  the 
exposure  of  the  high  wall;  and  fifth,  a 
vegetative  cover  less  than  what  is  neces- 
sary to  stabilize  and  cover  the  mine  area 
to  an  equivalent  or  better  condition  than 
what  existed  prior  to  mining." 

These  are  some  of  the  "stringent '  per- 
formance standards  the  President  re- 
ferred to  in  his  message  last  week.  But 
the  OMB,  Interior,  and  Commerce  De- 
partment drafters  rejected  them  in  favor 
of  weak  and  ambiguous  provisions. 

After  learning  of  EPA's  suggestions 
and  that  the  other  agencies  had  rejected 
them,  I  called  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  I  said: 

It  is  apparent  that  OMB  is  listening  to  the 
mining  Interest  agencies  of  Interior  and  Com- 
merce, but  not  to  the  environmentally  con- 
cerned agencies,  such  as  EPA. 

That  Is  what  happened  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  as  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  noted,  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  was  not  given  much 
weight  in  Congress. 

Surface  mining  Is  rapidly  increasing  in 
the  east  and  the  west.  As  the  scale  of  mining 
Increases,  so  will  the  cumulative  damage. 
The  Administration  should  realize  this.  But 
there  is  little  evidence  that  It  has  as  yet  or, 
if  It  has.  that  It  really  wants  to  turn  the  tide 
and  halt  this  devastation. 

I  urge  that  the  Administration  pay  less  at- 
tention to  the  mining  interests,  and  more  at- 
tention to  the  public's  Interest  In  enhancing 
the  quality  of  our  environment.  I  urge  that 
the  Administration  discard  Interior's  weak 
and  Ineffective  version  of  a  proposed  surface 
mining  bill,  and  support  Congressional  legis- 
lation that  win  effectively  prevent  further 
environmental  damage  caused  by  surface  coal 
mining  and,  most  importantly,  will  encour- 
age, not  discourage,  public  participation  in 
the  program.  EPA's  recommendations  which 
also  cover  Federal  and  Indian  lands,  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  that  goal. 

My  urgings,  like  those  of  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus, were  obviously  rejected  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  die  was  cast.  The  mine 
Interests,  not  the  public,  seemed  to  be 
winning  their  way  no  matter  what  we 
said. 

It  is  true  that  the  administration  bill 
requires  that  Interior  "obtain"  EPA's 
"concurrence"  in  those  "aspects  of  each 
State's  regulations  which  affect  air  or 
water  quality."  But  this  is  very  vague  lan- 
guage. No  criteria  exists  to  guide  EPA  or 
the  States.  The  public  cannot  participate 
In  EPA's  concurrent  role.  Moreover,  once 
EPA  acts  on  the  State  regulations.  Its 
role  in  the  program  ceases.  EPA  has  no 
role — not  even  one  of  "concurrence" — 
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where  Interior  regulates  the  mining  op- 
erations. Permits  can  be  issued  by  the 
States  or  Interior  without  EPA's  concur- 
rence. In  short,  the  bill  provides  only  a 
token  gesture  to  EPA  to  participate.  Such 
tokenism  is  hardly  worth  the  effort. 

The  Congress  should  set  aside  and  pay 
little  attention  to  the  administration's 
bill.  We  should  study  carefully  EPA's 
proposals  and  give  consideration  to  a 
very  basic  question;  namely,  is  the  In- 
terior Department  the  proper  agency 
to  administer  this  program?  I  now  think 
it  is  not. 

In  1969  the  Interior  Department 
promulgated  regulations  designed  to 
control  surface  mining  on  Federal  and 
Indian  lands.  Those  regulations  only  ap- 
ply to  leases  and  permits  issued  after 
the  date  of  the  regulation,  despite  efforts 
by  manv  to  cover  earlier  permits  and 
regula'ions.  As  a  result,  a  great  number 
of  permits  and  leases  in  existence  today 
are  not  covered  by  even  these  mild  regu- 
lations. 

In  August  of  last  year  and  in  June  of 
this  year  the  General  Accounting  Office 
reported  to  the  House  Conservation  and 
Natural  Resources  Subcommittee, 
headed  by  Congressman  Henry  S.  Reuss 
of  Wisconsin,  that  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment has  failed  to  properly  and  effec- 
tively administer  and  enforce  these  regu- 
lations in  order  to  protect  our  environ- 
ment. That  same  Department  proposed 
the  legislation  which  I  have  just  dis- 
cussed, which  is  weak  and  which  is  rid- 
dled with  loopholes. 

The  evidence  is  clear.  The  Interior  De- 
partment is  not  anxious,  even  with 
stringent  requirements,  to  regulate  the 
mining  industry  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
sure that  the  public's  interest  in  environ- 
mental protection  and  enhancement  will 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves.  We 
must  enact  legislation  which  will  insure 
that  the  agency  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering it  will  act  vigorously  in  enforcing 
the  law.  It  Is  doubtful  that  the  Interior 
Department  would  do  this.  I  urge  the 
Congress  and  all  concerned  citizens  to 
consider  this  fact  as  we  begin  the  process 
of  considering  this  important  matter  in 
this  session  of  the  93d  Congress. 


NICOLAUS  COPERNICUS 


HON.  ELLA  T.  GRASSO 

OF   CONNECnCtTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Nicolaus 
Copernicus,  Poland's  greatest  scientist, 
was  one  of  the  world's  great  pioneers. 
We  honor  his  birth  500  years  ago  for  the 
gift  of  imderstanding  he  gave  all  of  us 
concerning  man's  place  in  the  imi verse, 
and  for  his  thoughts  and  theories  that 
revolutionized  the  scientific  work  of  the 
men  who  followed  him. 

Bom  in  Cracow  on  February  19,  1473, 
Copernicus  achieved  enduring  fame  in 
many  fields.  He  was  a  physician  and 
mapmaker,  and  above  all  a  remarkable 
astronomer.  The  Copemican  theory  rec- 
ognized that  the  earth  rotates  on  Its  own 
axis,  which  accounts  for  day  and  night. 
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and  that  it  revolves  around  the  sun, 
which  accounts  for  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  This  great  man  was  the  first  to 
understand  that  we  live  in  a  heliocentric 
world. 

From  Copernicus'  studies  came  his 
book,  "On  the  Revolution  of  Heavenly 
Bodies,"  which  established  the  ground- 
work for  all  of  the  celestial  studies  that 
followed,  and  most  important,  changed 
the  emphasis  of  how  man  viewed  his 
world.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  psy- 
chologically this  great  scientist's  contri- 
bution to  man's  self-image  was  far  more 
important  than  his  essential  correction 
of  ideas  in  the  field  of  astronomy.  Ear- 
lier, men  had  thought  that  their  home 
planet  was  the  center  of  the  universe. 
Copernicus'  work  showed  up  the  folly  of 
human  arrogance  in  bold  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  commemorating  the 
500th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Nico- 
laus Copernicus,  a  proud  son  of  Poland, 
we  remember  the  story  of  a  life  of  genius 
and  dedication  which  will  continue  to 
inspire  the  hearts  and  minds  of  succeed- 
ing generations  throughout  the  world. 


WYOMING'S  VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
WINNER 


HON.  TENO  RONCALIO 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  21.  1973 

Mr.  RONCALIO  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Voice  of  Democracy  Schol- 
arship program,  annually  sponsored  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary, 
has  again  chosen  the  v.-inning  essays 
from  each  State,  and  is  in  preparation 
for  the  national  judging  in  March. 

The  theme  this  year  was  "My  Respon- 
sibility to  Freedom,"  and  it  served  to 
focus  attention  on  the  principTe  that 
freedom  is  a  responsibility  that  all  citi- 
zens must  strive  to  preserve. 

Wyoming's  winner.  Miss  Susan  Marie 
Mitchelson.  is  from  Farson,  a  small 
town  of  about  50  people.  Susan  has  been 
active  in  athletics,  music,  and  speech  in 
her  high  school,  and  has  proven  to  be  an 
outstanding  student  and  leader. 

I  congratulate  Susan  Mitchelson.  and 
I  would  like  to  Insert  her  wirming  essay 
at  this  time: 

The  Answer 
(By  Susan  M.  Mitchelson) 

Babylon  flourished  as  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  civilizations  between  3000-2000 
B.C.  It  was  the  center  of  the  world  In  Bib- 
lical times,  but  fell  In  331  B.C.  This  Is  due 
to  the  fact  that  people  practiced  Idolatry 
and  religion  became  a  factor  of  little  Impor- 
tance. 

Greece  practiced  a  new  religious  system 
which  after  a  period  of  time  failed,  causing 
a  disintegration  of  Its  civilization.  Greece 
fell  in  246  B.C. 

The  next  center  of  the  world,  Rome,  fell 
due  to  similar  reasons  In  476  A.D. 

Civilizations  have  fallen  accordingly.  This 
process  begins  when  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
people  falls.  The  morals  of  these  people  fall 
next,  whereas  the  goverrunent  falls  last, 
bringing  about  the  coUapse  of  the  civiliza- 
tion. 

On  her  deathbed,  Gertrude  Stein  is  said 
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to  have  asked,  "Wbat  Is  the  answer?"  She 
paused,  then  asked.  "But  what  Is  the  ques- 
tion?" 

Let  me  ask  American  citizens  this  question : 

"Is  something  going  on  that  we  cannot 
see?" 

It  Is  a  dlfflciilt  to  observe  the  slow  process 
o!  a  decaying  country,  yet  It  is  happening! 

Everyone  is  involved  In  the  obvious  move- 
ments to  make  our  country  a  better  place 
In  which  to  live.  Slogans  such  as.  "Keep 
America  Beautiful!"  "Help  Stop  Pollution!" 
"Help  Stop  Drug  Abuse!"  and  other  similar 
ones  are  heard  repeatedly.  But  has  it  ever 
occurred  to  anyone  that  very  little  Is  ever 
said  about  keeping  religion  alive? 

Church  attendance  has  decreased.  Altlzer 
is  saying,  "Gtod  is  dead!"  No  one  seems  to 
make  an  effort  to  preserve  religion. 

The  previous  slogans  that  I  have  men- 
tioned are  Important  factors,  but  doesn't 
anyone  see  that  our  civilization  may  be 
doomed  as  many  others  were  in  the  past? 

"The  flght  against  communism,"  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  said  at  Valley  Forge.  Pennsylvania 
on  February  22,  1962.  ".  .  .  is  economic, 
social,  psychological,  diplomatic  and  strate- 
gic— but  above  all  it  is  spiritual.' 

Cur  forefathers  left  their  European  coun- 
tries and  came  to  the  New  World  to  be  re- 
leased from  a  dictatorship  and  to  have  free- 
dom of  religion.  They  fought  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  In  order  to  have  our  country  de- 
clared a  free  and  independent  one.  Freedom 
of  Religion  was  fought  for. 

I  feel  then,  that  It  is  my  resx)onslbility,  my 
obligation  to  keep  religion  alive,  to  maintain 
freedom  of  religion  In  order  to  forego 
dictatorship. 

How?  By  exercising  my  freedom  of  religion 
and  respecting  the  fact  that  I  have  this 
freedom,  a  spiritual  life,  set  morals,  and  an 
oui.standing.  strong  government. 

Let  us  refrain  from  losing  our  freedom 
due  to  a  needless  cause.  Keep  religion  alive! 
Exercise  freedom  of  religion  to  sustain  an 
verlasting,  free  country!  If  religion  should 
die.  OUR  country.  OUR  civilization  may  be 
doomed  as  others  have  been  In  the  past. 

"What  Is  the  Question?"  -Will  our  civUiza- 
tioii  deteriorate  and  collapse?" 

"What  is  the  Answer?"  "Keep  religion 
alive!  Uphold  our  spiritual,  moral,  and  gov- 
ernmental standings  so  that  OUR  country 
may  be  an  everlasting  and  free  one!" 


"AND  THEN   THERE   WAS   ONE"— 
GEN.  FOSTER  C.  LaHUE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF    CALIFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  the  February  Issue 
of  Marine  Corps  Gazette  features  a  very 
interesting  article,  "•  •  •  And  Then 
There  Was  One,"  on  Lt.  Gen.  Foster  C. 
LaHue,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  who  Is.  Ironically,  the  last  of  his 
officer  class  to  remain  on  active  duty. 
This  article  Is  a  fascinating  study  of 
the  course  of  military  ofBcers'  careers 
as  well  as  a  fine  salute  to  General 
LaHue. 

I  hereby  present  this  article : 

.  .  And  Thtn  Thehk  Was  One 
(By  Lt.  Col.  Harry  W.  Edwards.  USMC  (Ret.) ) 
In  a  civilian  context  It  would  probably  be 
difficult  to  Imagine  a  business  where  325 
young  executives  start  out  together  and  In 
a  period  of  30  years  only  one  Is  left  still  In 
the  business. 
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In  service  life  this  Is  not  unusual.  How- 
ever when  that  one,  who  Is  stUl  In  the  busi- 
ness, happens  to  be  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  his  324  contemporaries 
are  those  classmates  who  were  commissioned 
with  him.  It  makes  an  Interesting  study. 

Lt.  Gen.  Poster  C.  LaHue  pinned  on  his 
third  star  and  took  office  as  the  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Marine  Corps  on  1  August  1972. 
He  thereby  became  the  flrst  member  of  his 
class  to  attain  three-star  rank  and  the  last 
to  remain  on  active  duty.  The  class  repre- 
sented by  Gen.  LaHue  was  the  Fifth  Reserve 
Officers  Class,  whose  members  were  commis- 
sioned as  officers  in  the  Marine  Corps  on 
29  May  1941. 

Events  leading  up  to  WWII  caused  all  serv- 
ices to  Inaugurate  accelerated  officer  train- 
ing programs.  To  supplement  Its  Input  of 
officers  from  the  Naval  Academy  and  the 
platoon  leaders  classes,  the  Marine  Corps 
adopted  a  program  Involving  a  three-month 
candidates'  class  for  college  graduates.  They 
began  their  military  training  as  privates  flrst 
class.  Those  who  succeeded  were  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenants  and  assigned  to  a 
Reserve  Officers'  class  for  an  additional  three- 
month  training  program. 

Gen.  LaHue  was  one  of  368  young  college 
graduates  who  assembled  In  Quantlco,  Vir- 
ginia, on  a  wintry  day  in  March  1941  as  a 
member  of  the  Second  Candidates'  Class.  All 
members  of  the  class  were  formed  Into  mili- 
tary units,  commanded  by  officers  and  NCO's 
of  the  regular  establishment,  and  given  a 
rigorous  training  program  to  determine  who 
had  the  necessary  potential  for  leadership 
as  Marine  officers. 

Their  number  was  reduced  by  43  In  the 
course  of  training  as  candidates.  The  re- 
mainder received  commissions  as  second  lieu- 
tenants on  29  May  1941  and  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Fifth  Reserve  Officers'  Class,  or 
5th  ROC.  as  It  was  more  popularly  desig- 
nated. 

Being  an  officer  rather  than  a  RFC  natu- 
rally brought  more  pay  and  certain  amenities 
but  the  training  was  none  the  less  rigorous. 
An  addll tonal  21  were  dropped  from  the  ROC. 
so  that,  on  10  Septeml)^r  1941,  a  total  of  304 
graduates  remained  to  be  assigned  to  active 
duty.  Most  were  in  the  status  of  reserve  of- 
ficers, however,  25  were  awarded  regular  com- 
missions and  an  additional  25  were  desig- 
nated as  alternates.  Practically  all  of  the  class 
was  sent  to  the  Fleet  Marine  Force  to  become 
platoon  leaders  for  newly-forming  units.  A 
small  number  were  sent  to  various  specialist 
schools,  Including  aviation,  for  additional 
training,  and  subsequently  to  the  FMF. 

By  7  December  1941,  when  those  flrst  shots 
were  fired  In  anger,  nearly  all  Marine  com- 
bat units  had  a  quota  of  officers  from  the 
5th  ROC.  Their  performance  of  duty  was  to 
be  a  good  measure  of  the  quality  of  the  ac- 
celerated instruction  provided  by  the  Marine 
Corps  Schools  system. 

The  timing  would  seem  to  Indicate  that 
this  particular  group  of  officers  could  an- 
ticipate heavy  casualties.  However,  it  turned 
out  differently.  It  was  to  be  a  fortunate  clas-s 
In  many  respects.  Few  of  Its  members  would 
serve  long  as  second  lieutenants,  and  there- 
fore platoon  leaders.  Accelerated  promotions 
in  the  early  days  of  WWII  brought  the  5th 
ROC  to  company  grade  within  a  year.  In- 
stead of  leading  platoons  into  battle  most 
of  them  had  been  promoted  to  captain  and 
thereby  became  company  commanders.  This 
fact  had  a  significant  bearing  on  the  total 
casualties  suffered  during  the  war  as  com- 
pared with  other  classes  whose  members 
served  as  platoon  leaders  for  relatively  long 
periods  of  combat. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  mem- 
bers of  the  5th  ROC  served  In  the  Paclflc 
action  for  two  years  or  more,  only  16  were 
killed  In  combat.  Of  these  16,  the  Saipan 
action  claimed  four;  Guadalcanal  three: 
Tarawa  two;  the  Marshalls,  Guam  and  Okl- 
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nawa  each  one.  Two  others  were  killed  in 
airplane  accidents  and  one  aboard  ship. 

By  the  end  of  WWII,  a  total  of  62  mem- 
bers of  the  class  had  Integrated  into  the 
regular  establishment.  However  a  majority 
of  those  who  went  Inactive  at  war's  end 
stayed  in  the  reserve  component.  One  of 
them,  Arthur  Hanson,  went  on  to  become  a 
major  general  In  the  resen'e:  another,  Har- 
old Oppenhelmer,  became  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral. An  additional  60  members  of  the  class 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel  In  the  reserve. 

Many  of  those  who  entered  the  reserve 
were  assigned  to  organized  units.  When  the 
reserve  was  mobilized  for  service  in  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  nine  of  these  officers  returned 
to  active  duty  with  their  units,  and  rejoined 
their  former  colleagues  who  had  integrated 
as  regulars  during  the  war.  Once  again,  many 
FMF  units  were  led  by  officers  of  the  5th 
ROC.  However,  this  time  most  of  them  car- 
ried the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  leading 
battallon-slze  units,  rather  than  f-e  cap- 
tains with  companies  of  WWII.  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  at  one  period  during  the  fall 
of  1951,  six  of  the  nine  Infantry  battali  jns 
of  the  1st  Marine  Division,  which  was  then 
engaged  in  combat  in  the  east-central  sec- 
tor of  Korea,  were  commanded  by  classmates 
of  the  5th  ROC. 

Once  again,  this  higher  rank  status  ap- 
parently had  Its  beneficial  effect  on  the 
casualty  rate  sustained  by  members  of  the 
class  during  the  Korean  campaign.  Only 
one  classmate  was  killed  In  action  and  this 
happened  at  Koto-rl  In  North  Korea  diu-ing 
a  bitter  action  of  November  1950. 

However,  the  selection  board  would  hnve 
its  effect.  What  battlefield  attrition  had 
failed  to  do  was  compensated  fcr  In  the  next 
promotion. 

The  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  was  the  end 
of  the  line  for  28  members  of  the  class,  but 
the  remaining  43  regular  officers  were  pro- 
moted. Those  not  promoted  took  their  20-year 
retirement  and  returned  to  civilian  life  in 
1961  and  1962.  Most  of  the  others  stayed  on, 
at  least  for  26  years,  which  gave  them  an  op- 
portunity to  see  who  would  be  selected  for 
general  officer. 

As  might  be  expected  attrition  took  a  heavy 
toll  on  the  promotion  to  brigadier  general, 
and  only  six  members  of  the  5th  ROC  pinned 
on  their  star.  These  were :  Ed  Wheeler,  Webb 
Sawyer,  James  Herbold  Jr.,  George  Webster, 
Foster  LaHue  and  Ed  Doyle.  Of  this  group 
only  Wheeler  and  LaHue  were  subsequently 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  major  general. 

The  recent  retirement  of  MaJ  Gen  Wheeler, 
left  Lt  Gen  LaHue  alone  to  occupy  the  place 
In  the  Marine  Corps  that  once  was  served  by 
304  second  lieutenants  as  members  of  the  5th 
ROC.  Such  are  the  Inexorable  effects  of  time 
and  the  selection  process. 

Thanks  to  the  diligent  efforts  of  one  hls- 
torlcally-mlnded  member  of  that  class.  Col 
Winston  Jewson,  now  retired,  all  members  of 
the  6th  ROC  have  been  traced  and  located. 
They  are  widely  scattered  and  engaged  In  all 
manner  of  businesses  and  professions.  At 
least  one,  who  is  remembered  as  one  of  the 
most  colorful  members  of  the  group.  Is  now 
In  the  mlnlsetry.  Another,  who  attained 
legendary  prowess  as  a  swtager  and  party 
man  is  now  a  staunch  member  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous.  There  are  teachers  and  lawyers 
and  a  few  In  the  medical  profession.  With 
rare  exception  most  have  made  a  smooth 
transition  back  to  civilian  life  and  many  are 
highly  successful. 

Col  Jewson's  Investigation  revealed  that  an 
additional  19  class  members  had  died  since 
the  war.  This  brought  the  total  to  36,  which 
represents  about  12  per  cent  of  those  325 
who  accepted  their  original  commissions  In 
1941.  Insurance  actuaries  may  well  be  en- 
couraged at  this  rate  of  survival  over  two 
wars  and  30  years  of  rather  hectic  existence. 

The  remaining  members  of  the  5th  ROC, 
many  of  whom  had  been  holding  reunions 
down  throxigh  the  years,  were  inspired  In  1970 
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to  erect  a  plaque  at  The  Basic  School  In 
Quantlco.  It  commemorates  the  17  officers 
who  were  killed  In  action,  along  with  the 
other  19  classmates  who  have  subsequently 
died  of  other  causes.  The  plaque  Is  appro- 
priately Inscribed  "In  memory  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Fifth  ROC  whose  lives  were  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  their  Country  and 
their  Corps." 


JUDGE  US  BY  OUR  DEEDS,  NOT  OUR 
WORDS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  issued 
its  third  report  since  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration took  office  on  Federal  civil  rights 
enforcement.  Since  its  inception  in  1957, 
the  Commission  has  played  a  vei-y  im- 
portant role  in  protecting  the  civil  rights 
of  minorities  in  our  society.  Almost  SO 
percent  of  its  recommendations  have 
been  signed  into  law. 

From  voting  rights  to  fair  housing, 
from  employment  to  education,  the  Com- 
mission has  consistently  pursued  the  goal 
of  equal  rights  for  all  throughout  its  long 
history.  It  has  had  disagreements  with 
every  administration,  for  just  as  it  h^s 
acknowledged  accomplishments,  it  has 
also  recognized  failures.  It  is  the  Com- 
mission's unblemished  reputation  of  im- 
partiality that  makes  the  issuance  of 
this  latest  report  on  Federal  civil  rights 
enforcement  policies  the  most  important 
assessment  yet  made  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration commitment  to  progress  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights. 

I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  praising  the  Commission's 
report  and  challenging  the  administra- 
tion toward  constructive  charge: 

Civn,  Rights  Enforcement:  "Highly 
Inadequate" 

In  Its  new  report  on  federal  civil  rights 
enforcement,  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  has  painted  a  doubly  dismal 
picture.  In  this,  Its  third  such  report  since 
the  beginning  of  the  first  Nixon  administra- 
tion, the  commission  concludes  that  "the 
federal  effort  Is  highly  inadequate."  But  it 
might  just  as  well  have  said  that  the  effort 
Is  still  highly  inadequate.  And,  therein  lies 
the  deep  disappointment  and  the  great  sad- 
ness. 

It  has  been  five  years  since  the  publication 
of  the  Kerner  report  which  painted  a  grim 
picture  of  where  our  society  was  headed 
unless  urgent  remedial  steps  were  taken.  Yet, 
we  are  still  worrying  about  the  essential  com- 
mitment of  the  federal  government  In  this 
crucial  area.  When  the  Kerner  Commission 
told  us  how  much  trouble  we  were  in,  our 
greatest  asset,  as  a  society,  was  the  array  of 
civil  rights  laws  and  regulations  already  on 
the  books  and  the  broad  ways  In  which  those 
laws  In  conjunction  with  the  activities  of  the 
federal  government  touch  the  country. 

But  in  1973  the  ClvU  Rights  Commission 
Is  telling  us  that  despite  a  few  bright  spots, 
HEW  is  faUlng  in  Its  obligation  to  provide 
equal  educational  opportunity,  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  refuses  to  enforce  equal 
hearing  standards  In  the  power  industry,  the 
Labor  Department  has  downgraded  the  Office 
of  Federal  Contract  Compliance,  and  on  and 
on  throughout  the  government. 
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The  Commission  noted  that  its  earlier  re- 
ports had  been  discouraging  and  said  of  the 
current  report,  "Our  findings  are  dlsmaymgly 
similar  to  those  in  our  earlier  reports."  The 
report  also  contains  a  poignant  appeal  to  the 
President  to  put  energy  and  muscle  Into  the 
program.  Almost  two  and  a  half  years  ago.  on 
the  issuance  of  the  flrst  of  these  reports  on 
the  Nixon  administration's  efforts  we  tried 
to  point  out  that  the  Commission's  work  was 
not  a  spear  In  the  chest  of  this  particular  ad- 
ministration, but  rather,  a  continuation  of 
the  valuable  contributions  the  Commission 
had  been  makmg  over  the  years  and.  at  least 
In  part,  a  refiectlon  of  the  legacy  which  the 
administration  had  Inherited.  We  said,  "In 
this  particular  report  the  commission  has 
handed  Mr.  Nixon  an  Invaluable  case  study 
of  what  has  gone  wrong  in  civil  rights  en- 
forcement and  how  it  can  be  set  right.  We 
hope  he  will  receive  It  that  way." 

Well,  from  this  report,  we  can  see  he  didn't. 
There  is  no  question  that  we  are  now  seeing 
Nixon  administration  policies  at  work.  And 
that  is  the  most  disappointing  thing  of  all, 
for  the  commission  Is  not,  as  it  points  out. 
dealmg  with  abstractions,  but  rather  with 
the  grainy  texture  of  American  life.  It  is 
talking  about  the  education  of  American  chil- 
dren, the  access  to  the  employment  market 
of  American  workers  and  the  access  to  the 
housing  market  of  American  families.  And 
thus,  for  all  his  glittering  successes  In  the 
International  field,  Mr.  Nixon  is  falling  the 
country  if,  because  of  a  failure  of  wUl  on  the 
part  of  his  administration  we  are  asked  to 
tolerate  human  misery  which.  In  some  meas- 
ure, we  have  the  tools  to  alleviate. 

In  the  last  analysis,  we  believe  that  Mr. 
Nixon  and  his  administration  wUl  be  Judged 
by  the  standard  laid  down  by  President  John- 
son In  his  last  major  public  appearance: 
".  .  .  the  essence  of  government  lies  with 
unceasing  concern  for  the  welfare,  dignity, 
decency  and  Innate  integrity  of  life  for  every 
Individual,  regardless  of  color,  creed,  ances- 
try; sex  or  age."  It  Is  a  high  standard,  but  it 
Is  fair  and  President  Nixon  has  clearly  failed 
to  meet  it. 


CONSUMERISM,  GOVERNMENT 
AND  HIGH  PRICES 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
the  discussion  which  in  recent  days  has 
been  called  consumerism  has  led  many 
Americans  to  the  conclusion  that,  more 
and  more,  businessmen  are  attempting 
to  sell  them  shoddy  merchandise  at  in- 
creasingly higher  prices. 

Such  spokesmen  frequently  call  for 
Government  intervention  in  the  econ- 
omy to  correct  such  evils,  which  they  be- 
lieve is  caused  by  competition  in  the 
market  place. 

The  real  facts  of  life  with  regard  to 
the  American  economy  are  far  different. 
In  many  areas  where  prices  have  in- 
creased dramatically  the  cause  of  such 
Increase  has  been  government  itself,  and 
not  the  free  market.  One  example  of 
this  state  of  affairs,  of  course,  is  food 
prices,  which  directly  relate  to  huge 
government  subsidies  paid  to  farmers 
and  similar  government  subsidies  to 
trade  in  farm  goods  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

How  many  "consumer  advocates"  tell 
the  American  people  about  those  areas 
where  prices  are  lower  than  they  were 
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in  the  past?   Unfortunately,  there  are 
very  few. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently 
noted  that: 

Air  travel  is  cheaper,  faster  and  more  con- 
venient than  ever.  Refrigerators  and  freez- 
ers are  vastly  Improved.  Durable  new  fabrics 
have  Increased  the  life  span  of  many  clothes, 
thereby  in  effect  making  them  cheaper  to 
own.  Motor  oils  last  far  longer  today.  House 
paints  are  more  convenient,  and  they  cover 
better  and  last  longer.  Those  bulky,  expen- 
sive portable  radios  of  a  decade  or  two  ago 
have  been  replaced  by  small  inexpensive 
transistors. 

Many  products  are  more  expensive 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past,  and 
some  are  not  built  as  well  as  they  once 
were.  The  best  remedy  for  such  a  situa- 
tion, however,  is  competition,  not  Gov- 
ernment regulation.  When  Government 
enters  an  area,  as  in  the  farm  field,  what 
we  observe  is  not  a  better  situation  for 
the  consumer,  but  an  advantageous  sit- 
uation only  for  the  producer.  Govern- 
ment Involves  itself  in  transportation 
not  in  behalf  of  the  consumer,  but  in 
behalf  of  the  industries  involved.  The 
same  is  true  in  almost  every  area  of  the 
economy. 

The  Journal  concludes  that: 

Competition,  while  not  guaranteeing  per- 
fect products  at  bargain  basement  prices, 
does  guarantee  the  search  for  newer  and  bet- 
ter products.  The  economic  marketplace,  in 
whicli  consumers  conduct  millions  of  plebis- 
cites every  .single  day.  remains  the  most 
competitive  chamber  of  all. 

The  consumer  is  supreme  not  when  in- 
dustry is  regulated,  but  when  it  is  free. 
Only  then  is  he  able  to  vote  in  the  mar- 
ketplace with  his  dollars  for  the  kinds 
of  products  he  wishes  to  purchase. 

I  wish  to  share  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1973  with  my  colleagues,  and 
insert  it  into  the  Record  at  this  time: 
Prices,  Values  and  Superman 

No  one  entrusted  with  the  family  budget 
needs  to  be  remmded  that  the  nickel  cigar, 
dime  beer,  15  cent  hot  dog  and  25  cent  ham- 
burger are  largely  things  of  the  past.  Mr.  & 
Ms.  Householder  don't  need  the  consumer 
price  index  to  remmd  them  that  prices — are 
like  the  old  Superman  rallying  cry  now  re- 
peated in  popular  music  and  slick  commer- 
cial— Up,  Up  and  Away. 

Granted  all  that,  some  items  are  actually 
cheaper  now  than  they've  ever  been.  As  a 
recent  article  in  this  newspaper  noted,  the 
price  of  mini-calculators  has  dropped  by 
one-half  In  only  two  years  and  Is  expected 
to  drop  by  a  total  of  two-thirds  before  the 
year  Is  out. 

True,  mini-calculators  fall  somewhere  In- 
to the  luxury  or  nonessential  class.  But  so 
did  the  ordinary  ball  point  pen  not  too  long 
ago,  when  It  sold  for  as  high  as  five  doUars. 
And  It  wasn't  too  long  ago  that  TV  sets  were 
luxuries,  so  expensive  that  few  families  could 
afford  them.  The  sets  they  could  afford— 
black-and-white  only — came  with  postage- 
sized  screens  In  which  every  production, 
from  Dante's  "Inferno"  to  South  Seas  sagas, 
were  played  out  against  snowy  backgrounds. 
Air  travel  is  cheaper,  faster  and  more  con- 
venient than  ever.  Refrigerators  and  freezers 
are  vastly  improved.  Durable  new  fabrics  have 
Increased  the  life  span  of  many  clothes, 
thereby  in  effect  making  them  cheaper  to 
own.  Motor  oils  last  far  longer  today.  House 
paints  are  more  convenient,  and  they  cover 
better  and  last  longer.  Those  bulky,  expen- 
sive portable  radios  of  a  decade  or  two  ago 
have  been  replaced  by  small  inexpensive 
transistors. 
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Don't  get  us  wrong — not  all  the  modem 
inconveniences  are  cheaper.  And  there  are 
rtlll  so  many  overpriced  and  undervalued 
;oods  waiting  to  lure  the  unwary  customer. 
3ut  the  emphasis  on  consumerism  In  recent 
rears,  an  emphasis  that  on  the  whole  Is  laud- 
able, has  tended  to  create  the  Impression 
hat  all  merchandise  Is  shoddy  and  ezpen- 
;lve,  that  commercial  exchange  Is  one  big 
son  game. 

On  the  contrary,  competition,  whUe  not 
guaranteeing  perfect  products  at  bargain 
>asement  prices,  does  guarantee  the  search 
or  newer  tuid  better  products.  The  eco- 
lomlc  marketplace,  In  which  consumers  con- 
luct  millions  of  plebiscites  every  single  day, 
:  emalns   the  most   comfietltlve   chamber   of 

A  reasonable  amount  of  skepticism  Is  prob- 
kbly  a  good  thing  In  a  commercial  climate  not 
»o  far  removed  from  the  philosophy  of  ca- 
reat  emptor.  But  the  key  word  Is  reasonable, 
lot  a  stubborn  refusal  to  admit  that  even 
Lmld  higher  prices  there  remains  an  abun- 
•  lance  of  values.  Yet  some  consumer  spokes- 
nen  do  deny  It,  thereby  lapsing  Into  the 
ort  of  cynicism  described  by  Oscar  Wilde, 
hat  of  knowing  the  price  of  everything  but 
he  value  of  nothing. 


MEDICAID  ABUSES  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 

o  caU  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 

i  in  excellent  series  of  articles  in  the  New 

■  fork  Daily  News  detailing  the  very  dis- 

I  Tacef ul  abuses  of  the  present  medicaid 

iystem  in  New  York  City.  The  articles 

1  peak  for  themselves  in  pointing  out  the 

(  normous  profits  that  may  be  made  from 

wholly  inadequate  medical  services.  The 

:  ollowing  is  the  first  of  several  articles 

?hich  I  will  be  inserting  here  for  the 

;  nterest  of  my  colleagues : 

The  Ctty's  Meoicau}  System:  Still  Sick. 

Sick.  Sick 

Exactly  one  year  ago,  a  Manhattan  grand 

ury   made  headlines   with   Us   finding  that 

50  "o   of  the  money  spent  on  the  medicaid 

jirogram — or  almost  SI   billion — went  down 

( he  drain." 

What  has  happened  In  the  past  year  to 

<  hange  things?  To  find  out.  The  News  as- 

I  igned  an  undercover  reporter-photographer 

1  earn  to  dig  Into  medicaid  In  New  York  City. 

Working  cloeely  with  officials  of  the  city's 

:  lealth  Department  and  of  the  Human  Re- 

I  ources   Administration,   two   agencies  that 

Lave  been  fighting  hard  to  stem  abuse  of 

'  he  medicaid  system,  this  newspaper's   In- 

estlgatlon  included  not  only  a  lengthy  field 

nqulry,  but  an  exhaustive  examination  of 

ity  records  and  candid  interviews  with  pub- 

•c  officials. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  highlights  of  The 
Jews'  medicaid  probe,  which  will  be  detailed 
nd   documented   in   this   continuing  series 
articles: 

Plng-ponglng  of  patients  from  doctor  to 

I  loctor  In  several  privately  owned  group  med- 

!  cal    centers    where    the    poor    are    rammed 

hrough  an  often  needless,  but  costly,  laby- 

inth  of  X-ray  exams,  lab  tests  and  dental 

'■Are. 

Cases  in  which  doctors  Insisted  that  the 
>atient  fill  prescriptions  at  a  specific  phar- 
nacy  even  though  medicaid  regulations  de- 
nand  that  all  patients  be  given  a  completely 
ree  choice  of  pharmacies. 
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A  voluntary  hospital  that  was  paid  (457,000 
for  care  that  city  health  officials  later  dis- 
covered centered  on  the  use  of  drugs  that 
were  never  approved  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  human  experimentation,  much  less 
for  actual  clinical  treatment. 

A  deal  In  which  optometrists  and  an  opti- 
cal company  collaborated  In  charging  medi- 
caid about  $800,000  for  eye  examinations  and 
eyeglasses  even  though  most  of  the  glasses 
were  declared  to  be  unsatisfactory  by  the 
Department  of  Health. 

Psychiatrists  who  billed  the  city  for  more 
hours  than  there  are  in  a  day — one  for  as 
much  as  35  hours  of  consultations  in  a  single 
day. 

A  dentist  who  billed  the  city  $800,000  in 
two  years  for  treatment  given  10,000  patients 
In  his  seven-chaLr  East  Harlem  office.  He  Is 
now  under  Indictment,  but  is  still  billing 
medicaid  for  his  practice. 

A  doctor  who  maintains  he  treated  300 
patients — half  of  them  medicaid — in  a  single 
day;  and  others  who  double-billed  for  serv- 
ices or  billed  for  patients  they  never  saw,  for 
treatment  never  dispensed. 

Several  pharmacies  that  gave  short  counts 
on  prescriptions  and  unprofessional  ly  pre- 
printed them  for  doctors. 

Doctors  who  send  all  of  their  laboratory 
test  work — tests  often  found  to  be  unneces- 
sary—«o  a  particular  lab  that.  In  return, 
pays  them  up  to  $3,000  a  month  for  "rent." 

Doctors  who  fail  to  take  patient's  past  his- 
tories or  fall  to  thoroughly  examine  patients, 
but  Jot  down  only  medicaid  card  numbers 
(for  billing  purposes). 


Caught  a   Cold?  Take  Three  Doctobs 
I  Every  Hour 

I  {Bj  WUllam  Sherman) 

(First  of  a  series) 

Disguised  as  a  welfare  client  complaining 
of  a  oold,  a  reporter  with  a  medicaid  card 
wandered  Into  a  group  medical  office  In  Ozone 
Park,  Queens,  one  day  last  week  and  asked 
to  see  a  doctor. 

The  patient  was  first  sent  to  a  foot  doctor, 
then  twice  to  an  internist  with  instructions 
to  come  back  a  third  time,  and  then  to  a  psy- 
chiatrist who  arranged  for  weekly  visits.  On 
his  second  visit  the  patient  was  given  an 
electrocardiogram,  three  blood  tests,  two 
urine  tests  and  a  chest  X-ray. 

He  was  handed  six  prescriptions  in  one 
day  and  doctors  directed  him  to  a  pharmacy 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  center  to  have 
them  filled.  He  walked  out  that  day  with  a 
mixture  of  foot  powders,  a  mild  foot  cream,  a 
vial  of  sleeping  pills,  a  bottle  of  powerful 
tranquilizers,  penicillin  tablets,  and  a  bottle 
of  cough  medicine — all  in  response  to  his 
Initial  complaint  of  a  cold — a  feigned  cold, 
at  that. 

agencies  cooperated 

The  visit  to  the  medical  offices  in  Queens 
was  part  of  an  intensive  Investigation  by 
The  News  into  medicaid  and  its  abuses.  The 
Inquiry  was  conducted  with  close  co-opera- 
tion of  the  city's  Human  Resources  Admin- 
istration and  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
which  monitored  the  probe  every  step  of  the 
way. 

These  agencies  agreed  to  Issue  the  tempo- 
rary medical  card  to  the  reporter,  who  was  in 
sound  health  when  he  visited  several  group 
practices  in  Manhattan,  the  Bronx  and 
Queens.  The  Health  Department  then 
audited  his  treatment  at  the  various  centers 
and  analyzed  the  drugs  he  received  during 
the  Investigation. 

Accompanied  by  a  news  photographer  who 
posed  as  the  patient's  cousin,  the  reporter 
strolled  Into  the  Park  Community  Medical 
Building  at  131-12  Rockaway  Blvd.,  where 
he  joined  25  other  patients  nervously  waiting 
to  receive  medical  care.  At  that  moment  the 
reporter  was,  in  effect  if  not  in  fact.  Just 
another  ailing  welfare  client  with  a  cold. 
He  tried  to  act  and  talk  like  those  around 
him. 
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WHITE   TAPE 

At  the  reception  area,  a  woman  In  white 
Xeroxed  his  medicaid  card  several  times  and 
asked,  "Your  first  name,  please,  your  date  of 
birth,  and  do  you  have  a  phone?" 

She  entered  the  mformatlon  on  a  medicaid 
Invoice,  which  would  follow  the  patient,  along 
with  additional  bills,  throughout  the  center. 
Then  she  asked,  "Why  are  you  here?" 

"I  have  a  cold,  I  think,  and  I'd  like  to 
see  a  doctor." 

"Well,  the  medical  doctor  is  busy  right 
now;  first  you  should  see  the  podiatrist  to 
have  your  feet  checked.  He's  not  busy." 

"Why?  I  Just  have  a  cold." 

"You  should  have  your  feet  checked." 

"Okay,"  said  the  patient,  and  with  his 
"cousin"  In  tow  he  was  ushered  Into  the  of- 
fice of  podiatrist  S.  David  Qeller,  a  mild- 
mannered  man  who  directed  the  cold  victim 
to  lie  down  on  a  couch  and  "relax." 

TOE    TO    HEAD 

Socks  and  shoes  were  removed  and  the 
podiatrist  squeezed  both  feet,  looked  up  and 
asked,  "Ever  have  any  trouble  with  these 
feet?" 

"Nope,  I  have  this  cold.  How  come  I'm 
seeing  a  foot  doctor?" 

"Well,  here  we  examine  everybody  from 
the  ground  up  and  we're  starting  with  your 
feet.  We'll  get  to  the  rest  of  you  later." 

A  light  rash  on  the  patient's  left  foot  was 
noted,  and  Geller  asked,  'How  long  have  you 
had  this?" 

"A  couple  of  days,"  said  the  patient. 

"I'll  write  you  out  some  prescriptions;  you 
get  them  filled  upstairs.  Rub  the  cream  on 
and  It  win  be  all  better." 

"Why  should  X  get  them  filled  upstairs?  I 
have  a  drugstore  In  my  neighborhood." 

"The  pharmacist  here  knows  what  the  doc- 
tors write  for  and  they  stock  accordingly," 
said  the  foot  specialist. 

MUST  HAVE  A  CHOICE 

Medicaid  regulations  specifically  require 
that  doctors  give  patients  complete  freedom 
of  choice  In  choosing  a  pharmacy  to  fill  pre- 
scriptions. 

Geller  wrote  out  the  prescriptions  for  a 
combination  of  foot  powders  and  the  cream 
and  told  the  patient  his  rash  was  a  "fungus 
growth."  (A  Health  Department  podiatrist 
said  later  that  for  such  a  reading,  a  culture 
should  have  been  taken.  This  was  not  done.) 

The  Park  Community  podiatrist  completed 
his  examination  In  five  minutes,  reminded 
the  patient  "not  to  worry"  and  beckoned  for 
the  receptionist.  She  promptly  whisked  the 
patient  Into  another  office — this  time  a  4-by- 
8-foot  examination  room  manned  by  Dr. 
Henry  Wllklns,  an  Internist. 

"What's  your  trouble?"  asked  Wllklns, 
reaching  for  a  stethoscope. 

"A  cold." 

"How  long  have  you  had  it?" 

"A  couple  of  days.  Since  I  caught  It  I 
haven't  been  sleeping  so  good." 

USUAL    PROCEDURE 

Wllklns  then  examined  the  patient's 
throat  with  the  visual  "say  ah"  procedure, 
thumped  the  patient's  forehead  with  a  finger 
asking  If  It  hurt,  listened  to  the  patient's 
chest  with  the  stethoscope,  took  a  blood 
pressure  reading,  asked  If  there  was  a  fever 
or  muscular  aches  and  then  began  to  open 
a  package  containing  a  disposable  syringe. 

All  this  took  four  minutes,  and  the  pa- 
tient said  he  didn't  know  If  he  had  a  fever. 
The  doctor  never  took  his  temperature,  but 
he  noted  a  "slightly  red  throat"  and  then 
abruptly  announced,  "You  have  the  London 
flu.  Roll  up  your  sleeve.  I'm  going  to  give 
you  a  shot  of  penicillin."  (Influenza  !s 
caused  by  a  virus  that  Is  not  affected  by 
penicillin.) 

"Hey,  I  don't  want  any  shots!"  the  patient 
yelped. 

"It  won't  hurt,  It'll  make  you  better,"  said 
Wllklns. 

"I  dont  want  It,  I  don't  need  It,  needles 
make  me  nervous,"  said  the  patient. 
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Wllklns  looked  up  with  a  frown,  made  a 
note  of  the  patient's  refusal,  and  left  the 
disposable  syringe  lying  on  the  piece  of  cot- 
ton on  his  desk. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "I'm  writing  you  a 
prescription  for  penicillin,  a  cough  medi- 
cine, and  some  pills  to  take  twice  a  day  that 
will  relax  you."  Then,  on  a  blue  sheet  of 
paper  he  wrote  that  the  patient  should  have 
an  electrocardiogram,  blood  tests.  X-rays  and 
a  urine  test. 

When  the  patient  balked  at  all  but  the 
urine  specimen,  the  doctor  ex|3lalned  that 
"the  tests  will  determine  If  there  Is  any- 
thing more  seriously  wrong." 

Wllklns  walked  out  Into  the  hall  and  beck- 
oned to  the  receptionist.  The  patient  was 
led  Into  a  similar  adjacent  examining  room 
by  the  woman,  who  said,  "Another  doctor 
wants  to  see  you." 

Seconds  later,  a  stocky  man  In  a  beige 
sport  Jacket  walked  In  and  sat  down.  He 
looked  at  the  patient's  chart.  Introduced 
himself  as  Dr.  Samuel  Kramer  and  said 
softly,  "How  do  you  feel?" 

ENTER   SEX 

"I  have  a  cold  and  I'm  not  sleeping  so 
good." 

"You  look  depressed.  Are  you  always  this 
depressed?" 

"No." 

"Do  you  have  a  girl  friend." 

"Do  you?"  the  reporter  retorted,  wonder- 
ing why  a  cold  complaint  was  transposed 
into  an  Investigation  of  a  patient's  sex  life. 

After  questions  on  the  patient's  family 
background  and  Job  history  Kramer  leaned 
forward,  looked  very  seriously  Into  the  pa- 
tient's eyes  and  said,  "You  seem  afraid." 

"I'm  not." 

"Well,  you  shouldn't  worry  about  Injec- 
tions .  .  .  I'm  going  to  write  you  a  pre- 
scription for  some  pills  that  will  let  you 
sleep  better;   youll  feel  more  relaxed." 

"Come  In  Monday,"  he  added.  "I'd  like  to 
see  you  one  day  a  week  to  work  out  your 
problems." 

NO    RECORD   FOUND 

The  Interview  with  Dr.  Kramer  was  finished 
In  about  15  minutes.  During  this  period  the 
doctor  took  no  notes  and  made  no  references 
on  the  patient's  chart,  not  even  a  mention 
of  the  tranquilizer  prescribed. 

Later,  the  Health  Department's  senior 
medical  auditor.  Dr.  Howard  Katz,  Inspected 
the  center's  records  and  reported  that  there 
was  no  objective  indication  for  a  psychiatric 
examination.  In  fact,  no  record  of  the  exami- 
nation was  found  at  the  center,  he  said. 

On  the  way  out  of  the  psychiatrist's  office, 
Wllklns,  the  internist,  rerhlnded  the  patient, 
"Come  back  Wednesday,  no  matter  how  well 
you're  feeling;  I  have  to  check  you  out 
again." 

The  patient  nodded  assent  and  followed 
the  podiatrist's  instructions  to  get  the  pre- 
scriptions filled  upstairs.  With  his  "cousin" 
still  in  tow.  he  walked  to  a  room  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  blocked  by  a  Dutch  door  with  a 
counter  on  top.  A  sign  read  "Rakal  Phar- 
macy— medicaid  accepted." 

SHORT   COTTNT 

The  patient  handed  his  prescriptions  to  a 
young  man  behind  the  counter  who  Iden- 
tified himself  as  Howard  Peder.  Moments 
later  Feder  delivered  the  six  various  tubes 
and  vials  to  the  patient,  and  the  reporter 
and  his  "cousin"  then  left  for  the  day. 

One  hour  later,  at  the  Health  Department, 
pharmacist  Ell  Gorellk  counted  and  identi- 
fied the  drugs.  A  photograph  had  been  taken 
of  the  prescriptions  before  they  were  filled, 
and  Gorellk  stated  that  four  ounces  of 
Benylln  expectorant,  a  cough  medicine,  had 
been  prescribed.  The  patient  was  given  the 
cough  medicine  in  a  three-ounce  bottle. 

INEFFECTIVE    POWDERS 

Later,  Dr.  Katz  noted  that  penicillin  is  not 
an  effective  cure  for  the  patient's  complaint. 
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a  cold,  nor  Is  it  effective  In  treating  Influ- 
enza, the  internist's  diagnosis.  He  added  that 
ttuee  of  the  drugs  were  contra-Indicated — 
they  are  dangerous  when  taken  in  combina- 
tion— and  that  the  sleeping  pills,  tranquiliz- 
ers and  cough  medicine  were  enough  to  keep 
the  patient  in  a  daze  for  a  week  If  taken  as 
prescribed. 

A  Health  Department  podiatrist  said  that 
the  foot  powders,  which  the  druggist  inex- 
plicably put  in  a  bottle  with  a  Tetracyclin 
label,  were  so  mild  and  nonspecific  that  they 
would  have  no  effect  on  a  fungus. 

The  costs  of  the  patient's  first  day  of  oare 
for  his  "cold"  at  the  center,  based  on  the 
city's  medicaid  fee  schedule,  were  $5.20  for 
the  pKXllatrist's  exam,  $15  for  the  internist, 
$20  for  the  psychiatrist  and  $2  for  the  urine 
specimen,  a  total  of  $42.20. 

Health  Department  pharmacist  Gorellk, 
referring  to  the  1973  Drug  Topics  Redbook 
used  for  medicaid  billing,  determined  that 
the  six  prescriptions  would  cost  $21.60. 

The  total  potential  bill  was  $63.80.  Katz 
said  that  if  the  center  had  only  handled  the 
patient's  complaint,  a  cold,  the  bill  would 
have  been  about  $10,  for  time  sp>ent  in  an 
examination  and  for  the  prescription  for 
cough  medicine. 

Nobody  knows  how  much  the  doctors  at 
the  center  will  actually  charge  for  the  serv- 
ices performed  for  the  News  reporter.  Since 
he  was  a  "medicaid  patient"  the  bills  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
where  experts  will  decide  which  charges  are 
allowable.  Any  cost  determined  to  be  legiti- 
mate vrtll  be  paid  to  the  Health  Department 
by  the  News. 

Meanwhile,  the  cold  treatment  at  the  cen- 
ter was  far  from  over. 


THE  BIG  WORD:  JOBS 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tached article  from  the  Philadelphia  Bul- 
letin shows  why  Ed  Toohey  works  so  hard 
in  COPE,  AFLr-CIO.  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  have  this  article  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  : 

Getting  Philadelphia  Moving  Again — 
The  Big  Word  :  Jobs 

(By  Edward  F.  Toohey) 

Ask  the  working  man  what's  wrong  with 
Philadelphia,  and  hell  tell  you  in  a  word: 
Jobs. 

The  jobs  are  disappearing,  he'll  say.  and 
the  statistics  bear  him  out.  Since  1969,  ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, Philadelphia  has  lost  53,100  Jobs. 

It's  not  that  the  working  man  is  unaware 
of  the  other  massive  problems  that  face  the 
city — deteriorating  housing,  an  Inadequate 
school  system,  a  shrinking  tax  base,  polluted 
air,  etc. — but  Just  that  he  feels  If  there  were 
enough  work  for  everybody.  Including  the 
minorities,  the  rest  would  take  care  of 
itself. 

Where  are  the  jobs  going,  why,  and  what 
can  be  done  about  It? 

First,  we  must  realize  that  a  good  portion 
of  the  nroblem  Is  national  In  scope.  New  York 
City  has  lost  184,300  Jobs  since  1969.  and  the 
figures  are  similar  In  our  other  large  cities. 

There  is  little  wrong  with  Philadelphia  that 
Is  not  also  wrong  with  other  large,  industrial 
cities,  paritcularly  in  the  crowded  north- 
eastern United  States. 

NATIONAL  POLICIES 

Much  of  the  Job  loss  can  only  be  cut  by 
changing  national  economic  policies.  Foreign 
competition,  particularly  In  the  apparel  and 
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electronics  industries.  Is  putting  thousands 
of  PhUadelphlans  out  of  work. 

That  Is  why  one  of  the  top  priorities  of  the 
AFL-CIO  In  this  session  of  Congress  will  be 
passage  cf  the  Burke-Hartke  Bill  lo  help  wipe 
out  the  unfair  advantages  of  mult:-natlontd 
corporations  that  are,  in  effect,  exporting 
American  Jobs. 

We  can't  expect  all  of  Philadelphia's  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  at  the  federal  level.  Several 
years  ago.  labor  cooperated  with  the  South- 
eastern Pennsylvania  Economic  Development 
Corporation  In  a  study  aimed  at  improving 
the  competitive  jxisltlon  of  metal  industries 
In  the  Delaware  Valley. 

Based  in  part  on  interviews  with  several 
hundred  employers,  the  study  found  most  of 
them  rated  the  area  "high"  on  dlfficult-to- 
change  environmental  factors,  such  as  trans- 
portation, the  living  environment,  and  the 
marketplace. 

The  area  was  rated  "low"  on  the  more 
easily  changed  human  factors,  such  as  supply 
of  skilled  labor,  labor-management  relations, 
and  tax  policies. 

Interestingly,  however,  the  study  found 
that  the  area's  poor  labor-manapement  re- 
lations reputation  was  unjustified  Most  of 
the  employers  who  said  they  thoueht  the 
labor  climate  was  bad  admitted  that  their 
own  experience  in  labor  relations  was  good. 

The  latest  statistics  bear  this  out  In  terms 
of  time  lost  due  to  work  stoppages  and  union 
wage  scales.  Philadelphia  is  competitive  with 
the  other  large,  industrial  cities. 

The  conclusion  of  the  study:  "Reputation 
lags  performance"  in  labor-management  re- 
lations in  Philadelphia. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  the  facts  but  what 
businessmen  may  believe  are  the  facts  that 
often  affect  their  Investment   decisions. 

Speaking  for  the  Philadelphia  AFL  CIO 
Council,  I  pledge  that  our  unions  will  attempt 
to  reach  accommodations  whenever  neces- 
sary to  save  Jobs.  But  the  Impetus  for  such 
accommodation  must  come  from  the  city 
and  from  business. 

We  also  are  willing  to  participate  In  pro- 
grams to  Increase  the  supply  of  skilled  work- 
ers here,  if  there  are  assurances  there  will  be 
jobs  for  them.  The  need  for  training  and  re- 
training programs  will  increase  with  im- 
proved technology  and  the  continuing  trend, 
nationally  and  in  Philadelphia,  from  an  In- 
dustrial to  a  service-based  economy. 

A  prerequisite  to  such  programs,  however, 
is  a  more  effective  school  system.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  train  young  men  and  women  who 
cannot  read. 

VOCATIONAL    TRAINING 

Also  needed  is  increasing  emphasis  in  our 
public  schools  on  vocational  training  and  a 
conscious  upgrading,  by  the  media  and  the 
business  community,  of  the  status  of  the 
blue-collar  worker  He  is  "the  forgotten  Phll- 
adelphlan"  who  pays  the  bulk  of  the  taxes 
to  keep  the  city  and  schools  operating. 

I  urge  the  creation  of  a  city-business-labor 
committee  to  meet  on  a  continuing  basis  to 
coordinate  and  publicize  the  efforts  of  Phil- 
adelphia to  brighten  Its  employment  picture 
and  regain  Its  once  well-deserved  reputation 
as  "a  worklngman's  town." 


CONCURRENT  MEMORIAL 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MARTLANO 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  21.  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  happy 
to  note  recently  that  a  concurrent  me- 
morial had  been  introduced  In  the  Ari- 
zona House  of  Reoresentatives  establish- 
ing that  human  life  with  local  personal- 
ity begins  at  the  time  of  conception  and 
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,hat  the  unborn  have  equal  right  to  due 
process  and  all  other  constitutional 
rights. 

The  memorial,  introduced  by  Jim 
Skelly,  of  Phoenix,  calls  on  the  Congress 
o  take  appropriate  action  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
;ure  that  these  rights  are  given  to  the 
mbom. 

On  January  30  I  introduced  into  the 
louse  of  Representatives,  House  Joint 
Resolution  261,  which  proposes  to  amend 
he  Constitution  guaranteeing  the  right 
o  life  to  the  unborn,  the  ill,  the  aged,  or 
he  incapacitated. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  Representative 
Jkelly's  memorial  and  his  remarks  on 
he  floor  of  the  Arizona  House,  January 
::9: 

J  L  concurrent  memorial   urging   an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  establishing  that  human  life  with 
legal  personality  begins  at  the  time  of  con- 
ception and  that  all  constitutional  rights, 
Including  due  process  of  law.  apply  to  the 
unborn  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  aa  to  all  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States 
"  'o    the   Congress   of   the   United   States    of 
America: 
Your  memorallst  respectfully  represents: 
Whereas,  medically  and  scientifically  a  hu- 
I  lan  embryo  or  fetus  exists  as  a  living  and 
{ rowing  human  individual  from  the  time  of 
c  iJiiception;  and 

Whereas,  the  moment  of  birth  represents 
I  lerely  an  identifiable  point  along  the  course 
c  f  human  development  and  not  the  begin- 
I  Ihe:  of  human  life;  and 

Whereas,  respect  for  human  life  has  been 
s  hallmark  of  civilized  society  for  mllleiinla: 
and 

Whereas,  respect  for  and  protection  of  un- 
1:  orn  human  life  has  been  traditional  with 
t  n.e  medical  profession  since  long  before  the 
^eglnnlng  of  the  Christian  era  regardless  of 
prevailing  political,  religious  or  social  Ideol- 
c  j'.es  or  dogmata:  and 

Whereas,  a  legal  threat  to  the  right  to  life 
c  r  any  individual  member  of  a  society  Im- 
perlls  the  right  to  life  of  every  other  mem- 
b  Br  of  that  society;  and 

Whereas  In  states  in  which  abortion  laws 
have  recently  been  rela.xed  or  repealed,  pro- 
f  sslonal  medical  ethics  and  respect  for  un- 
fa jrn  human  life  has  proved  to  be  wholly 
Inadequate  for  the  reasonable  protection  of 
t  le  lives  of  the  unborn;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
his  withdrawn  all  legal  protection  from  an 
e  itlre  class  of  human  beings,  namely,  the 
u  aborr..  Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the 
K  ouse  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Arizona,  the  Senate  concurring,  prays: 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
tike  appropriate  action  to  amend  the  Con- 
s' Itutlon  of  the  United  States  establishing 
tl  lat  human  life  with  legal  personality  begins 
a  the  time  of  conception,  and  that  all  con- 
si  Itutlonal  rights,  including  due  process  of 
l£  w.  apply  to  the  unborn  in  the  same  man- 
n  (r  and  to  the  same  extent  as  to  all  other 
ci  tizens  of  the  United  States. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  cf  State  of  Arizona 
is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  Con- 
ci  .rrent  Memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
Si  mate  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
tl  e  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
S'  ates  and  to  each  member  of  the  Arizona 
C  mgresslonal  delegation. 

S    ATEMENT     BY     RKPHESENTATIVE     JiM     SKZLLY 

ON  THE  House  Plooh.  Jantjart   29.   1973, 
ANNOtTTJciNO  That  He  Would  Introduce 
A  House  CONCtmRXNT  Memorial 
The  memorial  would  petition  Congress  to 
piopoae  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
et  tabllahlng  tliat  human  life  with  legal  per- 
se nallty  begins  at  the  time  of  conception,  and 
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that  all  constitutional  rights,  including  due 
process  of  law.  apply  to  the  unborn  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  to  all 
other   citizens   of    the    United    States. 

One  week  ago  today,  on  January  22nd,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  very 
cornerstone  of  our  republic,  was  violently 
altered.  In  effect,  the  court  ruled  that  the 
destruction  of  htmian  life  without  due  proc- 
ess Is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 

On  that  day.  literally  millions  of  unborn 
Innocent  babies  were  sentenced  to  a  violent 
death,  and  I  say  violent  deliberately.  Dr. 
Albert  W.  Llley,  who  is  known  as  the  father 
of  fetology  and  who  perfected  Interuterine 
transfusions  for  RH  babies,  has  said  that  a 
baby  in  the  womb  suffers  the  same  pain  as 
a  baby  In  the  crib. 

What  crime  are  these  unborn  innocents 
guilty  of?  Absolutely  none,  of  course. 

The  ramifications  of  this  decision  are 
frightening.  In  1971  there  were  262.807  in- 
duced abortions  officially  reported  to  the 
New  York  State  Health  Department.  And  this 
Is  the  result  of  abortion  on  demand  in  one 
State  only. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  those  who  do 
not  learn  from  history  are  doomed  to  repeat 
it.  Forty  years  ago,  in  the  dying  days  of  the 
Wlemar  Republic  in  Germany,  permissive 
abortion  statutes  were  enacted  and  abortion 
on  demand  became  an  accepted  public  policy. 
A  few  years  later.  In  1938,  the  Nuremberg 
decree  was  published.  It  said  very  simply, 
"Life  unworthy  to  be  lived  shall  t>e  elimi- 
nated." And  that  is  just  what  happened. 

The  mentally  retarded,  both  young  and 
old  were  the  first  to  feel  the  results.  ITiose 
suffering  from  physical  diseases  such  as  mul- 
tiple sclerosis,  cerebral  palsy  and  the  like 
were  next.  By  actual  body  count,  500,000 
Germans  were  exterminated  because  they 
were  "useless  eaters".  Of  course,  we  all  know 
that  by  1939  the  pro-death  mentality  which 
existed  in  Nazi  Germany  arrived  at  the  ulti- 
mate Jewish  solution,  and  names  like  Dachau 
and  Auschwitz  became  part  of  our  vocabu- 
lary. 

The  poii.t  I  am  trying  to  m.ike  is  simplv 
this.  A  legal  threat  to  the  right  to  life  of 
any  Individual  member  cf  a  society  imperils 
the  right  to  life  of  every  member  of  that 
society.  And  the  proof  of  v.hat  I  am  saying 
is  the  fact  that  in  a  couple  of  State  legisla- 
tures there  have  bee.i  bills  i:itrodu;ed  during 
the  past  two  years  which  would  h.ave  per- 
mitted euthanasia  had  they  been  passed  into 
law.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  time. 

In  his  book.  "A  Handbook  on  .Abortion". 
Dr.  J.  C.  WUlke  says  this:  "For  two  mlllenla 
;:i  our  western  cUture,  written  into  our 
Cotistitutlon  and  Bill  of  Rights,  specifically 
protected  by  our  laws,  and  deeply  imprinted 
into  the  hearts  of  all  men,  has  existed  the 
absolute  value  of  honoring  and  protecting 
the  right  of  each  person  to  live.  This  has  been 
an  inalienable,  and  unequivocal  right.  The 
only  exceptions  have  been  that  of  balancing 
a  life  for  a  life  in  certain  situations  or  by 
due  process  of  law." 

Dr.  Willke  continues,  "yet  our  newly  en- 
acted permissive  abortion  laws  .  .  .  represent 
a  complete  about  face,  a  total  rejection  of 
one  of  the  core  values  of  western  man.  and 
an  acceptance  of  a  new  ethic  In  which  life 
has  only  a  relative  value.  No  longer  will  every 
human  have  an  absolute  right  to  live  simply 
becau.se  he  exists.  Man  .viU  r.ow  be  allowed 
to  exist  only  if  he  measures  up  to  certain 
standards  of  independence,  physical  perfec- 
tion, or  utilitarian  usefulness  to  others.  This 
Is  a  momentous  change  that  strikes  at  the 
root  of  western  civilization. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  vaguely  assume 
that  human  life  is  more  human  post-born 
than  pre-born.  What  is  critical  is  to  Judge 
It  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  human  Ufa.  By  a 
measure  of  'mere'  or  'less'  human,  one  can 
easily  and  logically  Justify  Infanticide  and 
euthanasia.  By  the  measure  of  economic  and/ 
or  social  usefulness,  the  ghastly  atrocities  of 
Hltlerlan  mass  murders  came  to  be.  One  can- 
not help  but  be  reminded  of  the  anguished 
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comment  of  a  condemned  Nazi  Judge  who 
said  to  an  American  judge  after  the  Nurem- 
berg  trials:  'I  never  knew  It  would  come  to 
this.'  The  American  judge  answered  simply; 
'It  came  to  this  the  first  time  you  condemned 
an  Innocent  life.'  " 

I  respectfully  urge  that  every  member  of 
the  Arizona  House  of  Representatives  Join 
with  me  In  sponsoring  a  memorial,  which  is 
now  on  my  desk,  urging  the  United  States 
Congress  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  establishing  that  human  life 
with  legal  personality  begins  at  the  time  of 
conception,  and  that  all  constitutional 
rights,  Including  due  process  of  law,  apply 
to  the  unborn  In  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  to  all  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

I  will  Introduce  this  house  concurrent  me- 
morial this  afternoon. 

At  stake  Is  not  only  the  destruction  of  un- 
born Innocent  babies  but  the  destruction  of 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  civilization  as  we  know  It. 


RECOGNITION  GROWS  FOR 
NONSMOKERS'  RIGHTS 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  and  more,  the  public  is  recognizing 
that  the  nonsmokers  of  America  have 
rights  too.  For  too  long,  nonsmokers  have 
been  forced  to  inhale  the  noxious  fumes 
of  others'  tobacco — fumes  that  cause  se- 
vere distress  to  the  nonsmoker  and  en- 
danger his  health. 

To  protect  the  neglected  rights  and 
health  of  the  nonsmoker,  I  introduced 
H.R.  1309,  the  Nonsmokers  Relief  Act 
which  would  require  seating  areas  for 
nonsmokers  aboard  airlines,  trains,  and 
buses.  While  this  bill  in  no  way  infringes 
on  the  rights  of  those  who  choose  to 
smoke,  it  does  protect  the  rights  of  those 
who  do  not  want  to  be  forced  to  breathe 
polluted  air  when  travling.  Since  the  bill 
was  first  introduced  in  the  92d  Congress, 
many  of  America's  leading  airlines  have 
voluntarily  agreed  to  provide  separate 
seating. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  growing  rec- 
ognition that  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans who  choose  not  to  smoke  have  that 
right.  I  note  that  the  Marriott  hotels  in 
the  Washington,  D.C..  area  are  now  pro- 
viding separate  floors  where  smoking  is 
not  allowed. 

The  Marriott  chain  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  consideration  and  fore- 
sightedness.  An  account  of  the  Marriott 
program,  as  outlined  in  the  February  13, 
1973,  edition  of  the  Washlntgon  Star, 
follows ; 
New  Motel  Pouct  :  No-Smoking  Floors 

(By  John  Holtisha) 
"It  is  a  custome  loathsome  to  the  eye.  hate- 
fule  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  braine,  dan- 
gerous to  the  lungs  and  in  the  black  stinking 
fume  thereof,  nearest  resembling  the  horrible 
Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  which  is  bottom- 
less"— King  James  I  of  England  in  his  1604 
"counterblaste"  on  the  use  to  tobacco. 

Well,  there'll  be  none  of  that  going  on  In 
Room  1102  of  the  Crystal  City  Marriott  Hotel. 
Nor  In  any  other  of  the  35  rooms  of  the  11th 
floor;  the  19  on  the  5th  floor  of  the  Key 
Bridge  facility  or  the  15  in  one  section  of  the 
Twin  Bridge  Motel. 
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since  Monday  these  rooms  have  been  re- 
served for  nonsmokers  only.  All  the  ashtrays 
and  matches  have  been  removed;  all  the  cur- 
tains, rugs  and  beddiig  thoroughly  cleaned; 
and  nonsmoking  maids  and  housemen  have 
been  assigned. 

The  motive,  apparently,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  principles  of  the  Mormon  Marriott 
family.  Profit  Is  the  lure. 

Executives  of  the  Marriott  hotel  division 
hope  to  Increase  occupancy  rates  by  attract- 
ing nonsmokers  who  have  been  gagged  by  the 
lingering  tobacco  smell  in  motel  and  hotel 
rooms.  The  experiment  Is  now  confined  to  the 
three  Washington  area  facilities,  but  will  be 
expanded  to  all  24  hotels  and  Inns  If  success- 
ful, they  said. 

In  doing  so,  Marriott  Is  following  some- 
t'iing  of  a  trend.  Airlines  and  passengers 
trains  have  long  limited  smokers  to  certain 
areas.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Is  trying  to  keep  smokers  from 
large  gathering  areas  In  the  HEW  office  build- 
ing and  some  school  districts  have  attempted 
to  ban  both  students  and  teachers  from 
smoking  on  school  grounds. 

As  well  as  Increasing  occupancy,  Marriott 
officials  figure  they'll  be  able  to  cut  costs 
slgnfilcantly.  According  to  Crj'stal  City  hotel 
general  manager  Rick  Manzarl,  there  will  be 
less  frequent  cleaning  of  smoke-catching 
drp.pes,  less  outlay  on  ashtrays  and  matches 
and  a  sizable  savings  on  the  replacement  of 
furniture  and  carpeting  damaged  by  burning 
cigarettes. 

"Maybe  we'U  even  get  reduced  Insurance," 
he  says. 

The  no-smoklng  floors  are  Manzarl's  proj- 
ect. The  original  Idea,  he  says,  came  from  a 
customer  on  one  of  the  questionnaire  cards 
left  in  each  room. 

The  official  kickoff  of  the  program  Is  set  for 
today  with  former  Surgeon  General  Jesse 
Stlnfeld  and  other  members  of  the  anti- 
smoking  establishment  scheduled  to  attend. 

The  Marriott  experiment  should  prove  at- 
tractive to  those  concerned  by  a  report  re- 
leased by  Stelnfeld  Just  over  a  year  ago. 
Titled  "The  Health  Consequences  of  Smok- 
ing," the  report  found  that  concentrations  of 
exhaled  smoke  are  dangerous  to  nonsmokers 
in  the  area. 

Manzarl  finds  it  easy  to  sympathize  with 
the  effect  of  stale  tobacco  smoke  on  the  ab- 
stainer. "I  quit  about  a  year  ago." 

"Since  I've  quit.  I  realize  how  even  the 
slightest  bit  of  smoke  coming  from  a  nearby 
room  can  be  highly  offensive." 


FEDERAL  ACTION  NEEDED  TO  LES- 
SEN EARTHQUAKE  HAZARD 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning,  at  approximately 
6:45  o'clock — Pacific  standard  time — an 
earthquake  again  rocked  the  southern 
California  area  leaving  damage  in  its 
wake. 

While  current  reports  from  the  scene 
are  sketchy,  we  can  only  hope  that  its 
effects  were  minimal. 

Yet,  this  points  up  the  great  need  for  a 
Federal  program  aimed  at  first,  accu- 
rately predicting  earthquake  occurrence; 
second,  minimizing  the  death  and  de- 
struction such  as  occurred  February  9, 
1971,  in  California;  and  third,  providing 
eflacient,  effective  relief  to  those  involved 
in  the  tragedy. 

And,  on  all  three  fronts,  the  Federal 
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Government    is    not    performing    ade- 
quately. 

earthquake  prediction 

First,  the  Federal  Government  has  not 
provided  adequate  funds  to  develop  a  sys- 
tem to  predict  earthquakes  so  that  life- 
saving  precautions  can  be  taken. 

According  to  Dean  Richard  Jahns  of 
Stanford  University: 

During  the  next  25  years  we  can  expect, 
In  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  at  least 
one  great  earthquake,  several  major  earth- 
quakes, and  numerous  lesser  damaging 
shocks. 

Despite  warnings  of  Dean  Jahns  and 
other  scientists,  there  does  not  exist  the 
capability  in  the  United  States  to  predict 
the  occurrence  of  such  earthquakes.  The 
possibility  to  make  such  predictions  ex- 
ists because  of  tremendous  break- 
throughs in  seismology  in  the  past  few 
years.  For  instance,  Japanese  scientists 
were  able  to  give  warnings  at  Matsu- 
shiro  in  1966  and  Russia  is  claiming 
equipment  to  predict  the  location  and 
magnitude  of  an  earthquake  5*days  in 
advance. 

The  administration  has  chosen  the 
crucial  area  of  earthquake  research  in 
which  to  impound  ftmds.  In  fiscal  year 
1973,  Congress  appropriated  S8.65  mil- 
lion— more  than  S7  million  greater  than 
the  funding  level  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  administration  Impounded  the  en- 
tire increase,  which  was  urgently  needed 
if  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  was  to  make 
any  headway  in  it3  efforts  to  predict 
earthquakes.  Only  recently,  part  of  the 
impoimded  funds  were  released.  How- 
ever, funding  is  still  below  Congressional 
appropriations,  and  there  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  fiscal  year  1974  funds  will  not 
be  similarly  impounded. 

PREVENTIVE   MEAStJRES 

Second,  the  cost  of  preventive  meas- 
ures, while  substantial,  must  be  meas- 
ured against  the  casualties  and  losses 
that  otherwise  will  occur  in  future  major 
earthquakes. 

Without  the  proper  planning  and  pre- 
ventive measures,  such  an  earthquake, 
as  Dr.  Jahns  predicts,  will  completely 
devastate  an  area. 

Again,  Dr.  Jahns  states: 

A  single  earthquake  of  Rlchter  magnitude 
eight  or  more,  were  it  to  occur  in  a  metro- 
politan area  under  unfavorable  conditions  of 
weather,  time  of  day,  and  human  response, 
could  cause  damage  of  billions  to  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars,  and  the  loss  of  hundreds 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  lives. 

Rather  than  hide  our  heads  in  the 
sand  and  pretend  that  earthquakes  will 
not  occur,  we  must  face  the  prospect 
of  future  earthquakes,  and  take  affirm- 
ative action  to  minimize  the  kind  of 
death  and  destruction  that  occurred 
February  9,  1971,  in  California. 

The  Federal  Government  should  in- 
sure the  use  of  proper  earthquake-resist- 
ant design  and  construction  standards 
for  both  public  and  privately  owned 
facilities. 

Vigorous  Federal  leadership  is  essential 
to  provide  Information  and  research 
'  programs  designed  to  map  earthquake 
geologic  hazards,  and  to  test  in  labora- 
tories the  current  theories  on  this  topic. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
should  help  commimlties  evaluate  their 
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seismic  hazard  levels,  encourage  the 
States  to  strengthen  their  roles  in  hazard 
reduction,  and  take  responsibility  for  a 
realistic  overall  plan  for  earthquake- 
disaster  response. 

EARTHQUAKE    INSURANCE 

Third,  the  Federal  Goveinment  should 
provide  a  system  of  earthquake  insur- 
ance, similar  to  that  currently  provided 
for  floods.  Where  rates  are  extremely 
high  or  insurance  is  difficult  to  purchase, 
the  Federal  Government  should  ease  the 
financial  strain  on  the  homeowTier  and 
the  businessman  by  assisting  the  private 
insurance  industry  in  pooling  risks,  min- 
imizing costs,  and  distributing  burdens 
equitably  among  those  who  will  be  pro- 
tected and  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  likelihood  of  another 
major  earthquake  is  not  an  unfounded 
doom-saying  prophecy;  it  is  going  to 
happen.  Refusing  to  acknowledge  that 
fact  and  not  attempting  to  do  whatever 
we  can  to  minimize  the  results  is  an 
exercise  for  those  living  in  a  fantasy. 
We  are  prisoners  of  the  inevitable,  and 
we  must  take  affirmative  action. 


THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  WILDERNESS 


HON.  JERCME  R.  WALDIE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  1 
am  introducing  a  very  important  bill 
along  with  a  sizable  number  of  my  col- 
leagues from  the  California  congres- 
sional delegation. 

This  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of 
the  last  linking  chain  of  wilderness 
areas  along  the  crest  of  the  High  Sierra.s. 

This  new  wilderness  area,  to  be  called 
the  San  Joaquin\Wilderness,  closes  the 
existing  gap  between  the  John  Muir 
Wilderness  and  the  Minarets  Wilderness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  protect  the 
John  Muir  Trail,  a  mo':t  unique  hiking 
trail  from  Yosemite  National  Park  to  the 
Sequoia  National  Park,  from  being 
broken  by  roads  or  further  development. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  California  has  offered  his 
support  of  legislation  to  create  a  \^-iIdei- 
ncss  in  this  area  and  that  the  wilderne.ss 
area  enjoys  widespread  ."support  from 
tliroughout  the  State. 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  objec- 
tions of  some  in  our  State.  The  basis  of 
these  objections  is  that  it  would  effec- 
tively stop  a  proposed  all-weather  high- 
way from  crossing  the  Sierra  in  the 
vicinity  of  Minarets  Summit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  quite 
clear  my  own  views,  and  those  cf  the  co- 
sponsors,  that  this  legislation  should  not 
be  interpreted  as  intended  to  block  any- 
thing that  will  help  residents  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

Rather,  we  think  that  every  possible 
assistance  should  be  given  to  hplping 
residents  of  the  area  In  overcoming  any 
transportation  problem.*; 

I  do  think,  though,  that  the  Trans- 
Sierra  Highway  proposed  for  the  Min- 
arets Summit  area  is  not  the  answer. 
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The  State  of  California  find  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  have  both 
indicated  that  highway  development  in 
th !  area  is  not  feasible. 

The  heavy  winter  snows  in  this  area 
preclude  an  all-weather  highway  in  that 
sn  )w  removal  costs  would  far  outweigh 
th ;  economic  advantage  any  highway  at 
ths  point  would  bring. 

With  more  sophisticated  air,  rail,  and 
triicking  technology,  crops  from  the  val- 
lej  now  reach  eastern  markets  with  a 
minimum  of  delay. 

iighway  travel  has  been  improved 
frc  m  the  valley  to  the  east  with  the  con- 
str action  of  Interstate  .5  and  work  on  In- 
terstate 80  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Sti.te  and  east-west  routes  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State. 

Ar.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
legislation  will  be  acted  upon  this  ses- 
sion. It  merits  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gn  ss  and  will  do  much  to  preserve  the 
na;ural  resources  of  the  Nation. 


R. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

OF    LOUISIANA 

I^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

]ir.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  re- 
po:  ted  to  the  people  of  my  district  on  the 
(posed  post-war  aid  program  to  North 
Vietnam.  I  insert  the  following  text  of 
report: 

ly,  our  Prisoners  of  War  are  returning 
safely    to   American   soil.   We  are   all   deeply 
;he<l   by   their   patriotic   gestures,   and   a 
sense  of  national  pride  Is  growing.  But 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  war 
l/letnam  was  not  fought  to  gain  release 
he  POW's.  We  must  not  delude  ourselves 
believing  that  we  have  won  the  war 
are  now  being  led  to  believe  It's  time 
kiss  and  make  up"  with  North  Vietnam. 
;hower  our  enemy  who  Just  a  few  short 
s  ago  was  killing  our  American  fighting 
.  with  billions  of  tax  payers  dollars — an 
tstment  In  peace.  Some  editorial  writers 
woiild  tell  us,  we  must  rebuild  the  factories. 
po^^er  plants  and  communication  lines  our 
i  so  effectively  destroyed  Just  a  few 
mofcths  ago.  They  cite  as  historical  precedent, 
rebuilding  of  Germany  and  Japan  fol- 
owjng  their  defeat  In  World  War  Two  and 
this  our  "humane  duty." 
jt  comparing  the  crushed  Axis  Powers  to 
Noijth  Vietnam  today  Is  false  and  misleading. 
Vhen  World  War  II  ended    the  Allied  Na- 
tions had  succeeded  In  their  goal — to  destroy 
warring    capabilities    of    Germany    and 
n    and    to    rid    these    countries    of    the 
Its  who  began  the  dlstructlon.  The  vlc- 
was  total  and  unconditional. 
Victory  Is  a  word  unspoken  today,  except 
Vorth   Vietnam.   There,   the   cease-flre   Is 
considered  a  victory  for  Communism.  After 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong 
achieved  many  of  their  avowed  goals, 
ot  on  the  battlefields,  through  negotla- 
tlods  and  their  so  called  "Peoples  Struggle" 
;lnues. 

the  American  public  Is  expected  to 
the  Communists  out,  to  reconstruct  their 
machine  to  give  them  time  to  reorganize 
"Investment  In  peace." 
t's  put  the  President's  pledge  of  giving 
two  and  one  half  billion  dollars  in  post- 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  into  perspective, 
amount  Is  more  money  than  the  UjS. 
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gave  to  Japan  In  six  years  after  World  War  II. 
And  Japan,  with  more  than  three  times  bls 
many  people  as  North  Vietnam,  was  deva- 
stated by  two  atomic  bombings. 

Hanoi's  aid  from  Its  Red  Chinese  neighbors 
at  the  four  peak  years  of  the  war  Is  almost 
insigniflcani  compared  to  the  jum  that  the 
Administration  now  plans  give  them.  Our 
proposed  contribution  Is  a  half  a  billion 
dollars  more  than  Russia  provided  Us  ally 
during  the  same  period 

Serious  questions  are  now  being  raised  by 
the  American  people  Why  is  the  US.  offering 
to  ball  out  a  country  so  recently  a  bitter 
enemy,  when  nothing  has  changed  in  warlike 
attitude  of  that  country  s  leaders''  How  did 
we  get  ourselves  into  this  situation  m  the 
first  place? 

As  far  back  as  eight  \ears  ago  financial 
fore:gn  aid  to  the  North  entanglement  began. 
In  April  of  1965.  President  Joht;son  proposed 
to  Include  North  Vietnam  in  a  1 -billion- 
dollar  postwar-aid  program  for  Southeast 
Asia  In  January  of  last  year,  a  major  re- 
construction program"  for  Indo-Chlna,  In- 
cluding North  Vietnam  was  disclosed  by  the 
White  House  as  part  of  the  secret  negotia- 
tions With  the  Communists,  And  now  the 
figure  has  swollen  to  seven  and  one-half  bil- 
iion  do(ars.  five  billion  for  South  Vietnam. 
Lajs.  and  Cambodia  and  two  and  one-half 
billion  for  North  Vietnam. 

But  whatever  the  final  figure  amounts  to, 
and  you  can  expect  it  to  r.se.  I  shall,  as  your 
voice  in  Congress,  oppose  any  and  all  moves 
to  give  aid-money  to  North  Vietnam  I  be- 
lieve this  position  reflects  the  feelings  of  not 
only  the  people  of  the  sixth  district,  but  of 
the  American  people  as  a  wl  ole.  Daily.  I  re- 
ceive letters  urging  me  to  staiid  fast  against 
the  massive  give-away  of  tax  money  to  aid 
Communist  North  Vietnam.  These  letters 
don't  represent  some  planned  effort  by  any 
lobby  group.  They  are  the  slnf-ere  feelings  of 
average  citizens  who  have  made  the  sacrifices 
to  pay  for  this  long  and  tragic  war.  not  only 
with  their  tax  money,  but  some  with  the  lives 
of  their  sons  and  loved  ones. 

They  recognize  that  pouring  tax  dollars 
Into  North  Vietnam  la  little  more  than  "bribe 
money  "  to  a  renegtule  country,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  will  "behave"  a  little  while. 
There  Is  no  guarantee  that  these  dollars  will 
encourage  the  North  Vietnamese  to  toe  the 
mark  in  honoring  the  terms  of  the  truce. 
There  Is  no  peace^at  most  a  shaky  cease- 
fire. The  same  leaders  remain  in  control  In 
Hanoi,  unrepentant  and  undefeated,  the 
Communist  armies  remain  armed  Just  biding 
time  until  a  Communist  takeover  of  all  Viet- 
nam looks  thoroughly  safe  And  we  cannot 
e.xpect  a  few  pieces  of  paper  they  signed  to 
cause  the  Vietnamese  Communists  to  aban- 
don their  long-range  goal  of  bringing  all  of 
Indo-Chlna    under   Communist   domination. 

Can  the  North  Vietnamese  expect  their 
Red  allies  to  come  to  their  financial  assist- 
ance now  that  the  fighting  with  the  US.  has 
ended?  If  past  performances  by  Reds  are  any 
indication,  Hanoi  had  better  not  spend  our 
US.  money  yet.  Hanoi  still  owes  the  Russians 
millions  for  the  Mlg  fighters,  SAM  missiles, 
machlneguns  and  munitions  they  bought  on 
credit  during  the  war  As  long  as  the  money 
was  going  to  kill  American  fighting  men,  the 
Russians  were  ready  with  a  loan,  but  neither 
Russia  nor  China  has  offered  any  hint  of  the 
amount  of  money  Mn  any),  they  will  spend 
to  aid  North  Vietnam  or  the  other  Indo- 
Chinese  nations — including  their  moral  duty 
to  help  South  Vietnam. 

Red  China,  who  found  the  money  to  help 
continue  the  killing.  Is  Itself  so  under- 
developed that  it  cannot  properly  feed  Its 
masses  let  alone  be  expected  to  aid  the 
North.  Unless  Russian  foreign  policy 
changes,  Moscow  cannot  be  expected  to  Join 
any  International  fund  to  help  rehabilitate 
the  North.  Certainly  the  North  needs  aid  to 
crawl  out  of  the  destruction.  Experts  esti- 
mate that  the   wreckage   In   North  Vietnam 
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totals  between  300  and  400  million  dollars, 
but  let  those  countries  who  supplied  the 
weapons  of  war  to  North  Vietnam,  and  pro- 
longed the  conflict  now  supply  them  with 
materials  to  rebuild. 

In  all  the  propaganda  hoopla  about  aiding 
our  enemies,  there  are  several  things  we  have 
lost  sight  of. 

Our  coiintry's  national  priorities  need  to  be 
brought  Into  sharp  perspective.  What  about 
the  war  damage  done  at  home  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  Who  can  we  look  to  to  reunify 
our  people  and  mend  our  damage? 

The  polarization  of  the  American  people  is 
pulling  the  nation  apart  from  within.  For  the 
first  time  in  more  than  a  decade  since  the 
v.a.T  began,  it  Is  time  for  the  American  people 
to  come  first  In  priority  in  all  considerations. 

Piealdent  Nixon's  "New  Federalism"  pro- 
gram of  returning  tax  money  and  power  to 
the  state  and  local  governments  Is  good  In 
principle  This  is  something  I  have  stood  for 
since  you  first  sent  me  to  Congress  But  what 
people  would  vote  to  tax  themselves  in  order 
to  send  the  money  to  the  murderers  of  their 
sons^  Certainly  not  the  people  of  the  sixth 
District. 

We  should  turn  our  attention  homeward, 
to  henl  the  wounds  that  this  war  has  cut 
Into  the  national  character.  Our  national 
corcern  should  be  focused  on  the  problems 
that  now  lie  ahead. 

We  cannot  bury  and  forget  the  46.000  men 
who  gave  up  their  "Ives  on  the  battlefields 
of  Indo-Chlna.  Nor  can  we  forget  the  fami- 
lies of  those  fightlngmen  who  has  Inquired 
as  to  how  they  feel  about  rewarding  the  mur- 
derers of  their  sons  and  loved  ones  by  send- 
ing them  billions  of  our  tax  dollars? 

Nor  can  we  forget  the  153,000  men  who 
returned  wounded — thousands  disabled  for 
life.  Or  the  60  to  100,000  men  who  came 
home  addicted  to  drugs.  Nor  can  we  forget 
the  men  who  Just  served  honorably  and  re- 
turred  home  quietly  without  fanfare.  These 
are  the  people  who  deserve  top  priority  In 
our  compassion  and  assistance. 

■We  cannot  allow  our  Joy  at  the  return  of 
our  POW's  to  overshadow  the  problems  facing 
the  other  men  and  women  who  served  our 
country  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  same  week  as  the  first  Prisoners 
of  War  returned,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion announced  plans  to  cut  the  disability 
benefits  for  Vietnam  veterans.  And  It  was 
only  after  an  enraged  public  outcry  that 
the   President  rescinded  the  order. 

Sixteen  major  U.S.  companies  have  an- 
nounced that  they  would  do  anjrthlng  they 
could  to  find  Jobs  for  the  POW's,  If  they 
decided  to  leave  the  service.  This  Is  o  course 
commendable.  But  what  abcut  the  thou- 
sands of  other  Vietnam  veterans  who  can't 
find  a  Job.  whose  unemployment  rate  Is 
much  higher  compared  to  men  In  the  same 
age  bracket?  These  men  deserve  a  higher 
priority  than  our  former  North  Vietnamese 
enemy  or  some  draft  dodger  or  deserter? 

I  opposed  from  the  very  beginning  the 
committing  of  American  fighting  men  in  an 
Asian  land  war.  But  once  our  men  were  com- 
mitted, I  always  felt  that  the  reasons  for 
their  sacrliSce  Justified  victory.  Our  officials 
deserted  them  on  the  field  of  battle,  with  a 
diplomatic  no-wln  policy,  but  we  Americans 
cannot  desert  them  or  what  they  were  sacri- 
ficed for  now. 

And  pouring  billions  of  dollars  of  aid  Into 
North  Vletncim,  like  granting  amnesty  to 
those  men  who  chose  not  to  serve  their 
country,  would  Indeed  be  a  betrayal  of  our 
soldiers'  sacrifice. 

How  does  the  returning  Vietnam  veteran 
feel  when  he  Is  told  that  tax  money  from 
his  paycheck  will  now  be  given  to  the  very 
people  he  fought  against  a  short  time  ago — 
and  at  the  expense  of  short-changing  himself 
and  other  returned  veterans? 

President  Nixon  has  said  publicly  that 
this  country  will  not  grant  amnesty  to  draft 
dodgers   and   deserters.   The   same   bleeding 
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hearts  who  created  and  propagandized  for 
the  no-wln  military  strategy  In  Vietnam,  are 
now  telling  us  that  we  must  "forgive  and 
forget"  and  welcome  home  with  open  arms 
the  men  who  fled  rather  than  serve  or  de- 
serted under  flre. 

These  people  had  the  choice  to  make,  and 
their  decision  should  be  theirs  to  live  with. 
They  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  coun- 
try of  their  birth,  which  is  a  legal  as  well 
as  moral  responsibility,  yet  they  elected  to 
run  from  that  obligation. 

The  only  amnesty  I  feel  they  deserve  Is  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  In  the  foreign  sanc- 
tuary or  if  they  choose  +o  return,  to  pay 
the  penalty  for  the  crime  they  committed. 

And  as  we  talk  of  amnesty  for  cowards  and 
deserters,  and  of  foreign  aid  for  North  Viet- 
nam, and  as  our  POW's  are  released  from 
Communist  camps,  let  us  all  remember  that 
our  US.  POW,  Lt.  Calley  stUl  remains  a 
Prisoner  of  War  right  In  our  own  country.  A 
scapegoat  to  the  end. 


THE  CONTINUING  TRAGEDY  OF 
JEWS  IN  IRAQ 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
world  views  with  continued  concern  the 
struggle  for  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  constant  harass- 
ment of  Israel  by  her  Arab  neighbors,  we 
frequently  tend  to  forget  about  the  plight 
of  those  Jews  who  continue  to  live  in 
Arab  lands  and  the  suffering  they  have 
been  forced  to  endure,  particularly  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Six-Day  War,  It  is 
only  after  some  tragic  event  has  occurred 
that  world  attention  is  briefly  focused 
on  the  problem  and.  regrettably,  is  often 
forgotten  by  the  free  world's  leaders  a 
short  time  later. 

However,  we  cannot — we  must  not — 
Ignore  the  violations  of  basic  human 
rights  which  are  being  perpetrated  on 
the  Jews  in  countries  such  as  Iraq.  The 
small  but  vital  Iraqi  Jewish  community 
has  been  subjected  to  the  cruelest  forms 
of  discrimination,  restriction  and  arbi- 
trary arrest.  These  men,  women  and 
children  are  denied  those  basic  human 
rights  and  civil  liberties  protected  by  in- 
ternational conventions  and  subscribed 
to  by  most  civilized  nations.  They  have 
become  the  victims  of  political,  economic, 
social  and  cultural  oppression  and  are 
denied  the  opportunity  to  openly  observe 
their  religion.  The  Jewish  community  of 
Baghdad  has  dwindled  from  approxi- 
mately 4,000  persons  to  less  than  400  in 
just  6  years. 

Last  fall  I  began  to  receive  reports 
that  certain  members  of  the  Iraqi  Jewish 
community  had  been  arbitrarily  arrested, 
imprisoned,  and  threatened  with  execu- 
tion. Although  information  from  Iraq  is 
sketchy,  I  was  later  informed  that  some 
of  these  persons  had  been  released,  only 
to  be  rearrested  a  short  time  later. 

Finally,  earlier  this  month  we  received 
the  news  that  nine  or  10  prominent  Iraqi 
Jews  had  been  executed.  With  its  typical 
cavalier  and  uncooperative  attitude,  the 
Government  of  Ir.iq  has  refused  to  fur- 
nish any  information  on  this  subject  and 
has  callously  rebuffed  various  interna- 
tional humanitarian  organizations  who 
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have  sought  information  on  the  status  of 
the  Jewish  community  and  imprisoned 
Jews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  to  per- 
mit this  cruel  and  unspeakable  act  to 
go  unnoticed  and  we  must  rally  world 
public  opinion  against  the  inhumane  and 
iU-concelved  policies  which  Iraq.  Syria, 
and  certain  other  Arab  States  are  pursu- 
ing vis-a  vis  their  Jewish  citizens.  We 
must  make  it  clear  to  these  nations  that 
we  will  not  tolerate  the  continued  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews  and  that  countries 
such  as  Iraq  stand  condemned  before 
the  family  of  nations  for  the  illegal  ex- 
ecution of  Jewish  citizens  on  unfounded 
and  trumped-up  charges  and  without 
even  the  semblance  of  a  trial.  Not  since 
the  dark  days  of  the  great  holocaust  of 
the  1930's  and  early  1940's  in  Germany 
has  the  world  witnessed  such  a  vicious 
campaign  of  harassment  and  persecution 
against  a  minority.  The  actions  of  the 
Iraqi  Government  makes  a  mockery  of 
its  membership  in  the  United  Nations  and 
its  supposed  adherence  to  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

A  man  is  born  free,  whether  in  the 
United  States  or  Iraq,  and  his  individual 
freedom  cannot  be  capriciously  restrict- 
ed or  otherwise  violated  simply  because 
he  may  belong  to  a  minority.  We  must 
make  clear  our  position  and  take  steps 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  these  un- 
fortunate victims  of  bigotry  and  hatred. 

In  order  that  our  colleagues  may  be 
better  informed  of  this  situation,  I  in- 
sert herewith,  for  inclusion  in  the  Record, 
a  letter  I  received  earlier  this  month 
from  the  World  Union  of  Jewish  Stu- 
dents and  a  well-written  article  which 
appeared  in  the  February  11  issue  of 
New  York  Times.  I  urge  that  our  col- 
leagues give  this  matter  their  fullest  and 
most  careful  attention  and  join  in  the 
public  outcry  against  these  loathesome 
policies: 
World    Union    of    Jev^'Ish    SxtrDENTs, 

London,  February  7,  1973. 
Hon.  Hfrman  Badillo, 
American  CongTCSs, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sm:  Some  time  ago  we  wTote  to  you 
In  regard  to  reports  of  discrimination  and 
cruelty  to  the  Jewish  population  domiciled 
In  Syria.  You  were  of  great  help  on  this  prior 
occasion  and  appreciated  It  very  much.  The 
situation  In  Iraq  Is  getting  worse  and  worse 
so  we  are  again  taking  the  liberty  of  ap- 
proaching you  on  this  particular  matter. 

In  order  to  make  things  more  clear  I  arn 
articulating  the  situation  sks  It  is  now,  as 
accurately  as  possible,  and  hopefully  these 
details  win  be  of  help. 

The  situation  in  Baghdad,  Iraq.  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Jewish  community  numbers  only  350 

These  f>eople  are  not  allowed  to  have  any 
contact  of  any  sort  with  the  outside  world. 

Community  Institutions  have  been  closed 
down. 

They  are  forbidden  to  sell  or  mortgage  Im- 
movable property,  to  give  It  away  or  dispose 
of  it  la  any  way. 

All  Jews  employed  in  public  service  have 
been  dismissed.  No  company  or  Institution 
may  make  payments  to  Jews  without  govern- 
mental authority.  Banks  are  authorized  to 
make  only  minimal  monthly  payments  to 
Jews  from  their  own  credit  account. 

Some  four  months  ago  the  following  eight 
Jews  were  arbitrarily  arrested  and  held  with- 
out trial  in  Baghdad  gaols  after  Mr.  Abraham 
Sayeg  was  murdered  In  his  home  in  the 
ghetto. 

1.  Abdul  Aziz  Jacub. 
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2  Shaul  Rajwan 

3  Jacob  Rajwan 

4  Dr   Ezra  Khazzam 
5.  Shaul  Shamash 

6    V.cisr  Ezra  David. 
"    Azuri  Shamash. 

8  Sellm  Sedaka  i  as  at  January  1973  for 
the  above  8  a!;d  as  at  February  1973  for  the 
following  two  names  plus  the  above i 

9  Najl  Sytiat 

10  Elzra  Shamtov 

Hopliig  that  vou  will  be  able  to  help  stress 
the  r.ght  factors  In  order  to  better,  if  pos- 
sible, the  slt'iatioii  of  the  people  concerned 
Yours  faithfully. 

YONA  Yahav. 
Secretary -General 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.   11.   1973] 

•"Gone."'  Said  the  Red  Paint 

(By  Terence  Smith) 

Jerusalem. — For  the  once  large  and 
flourishing  Jewish  community  In  Iraq,  the 
years  since  the  Arab-Israeli  war  of  1967  have 
brought  uncertainty  and  dread  Tlielr  treat- 
ment by  the  Baghdad  authorities  has 
fluctuated  from  month  to  month,  from 
relative  tolerance  to  outright  persecution. 
The  darkest  period  was  in  January.  1969. 
when  the  militant  Iraqi  regime  that  had 
seized  power  six  months  earlier  convicted  14 
persons,  including  nine  Jews  of  spying  for 
Israel   and  hanged  them   in  public  squares. 

The  executions  set  off  an  International 
outcry  and  the  situation  of  the  Jewish  com- 
mounlty  Improved.  Jews  Imprisoned  without 
trial  were  freed.  Emigration  was  p>ermltted. 
flrst  unofflclaly  and  then  officially,  and  thou- 
sand seized  the  opwrtunlty  to  leave  From 
the  1967  total  of  about  4,000  Jews,  the  com- 
munity in  Baghdad  has  dwindled  In  about 
400.  most  of  them  prosperous  professionals 
and  merchsunts  reluctant  to  leave  their  con- 
siderable property  behind. 

In  the  last  few  months,  the  plight  of  this 
remaining  group  has  abruptly  worsened. 
Acordlng  to  reports  reaching  Israel  last  week. 
nine  or  10  prominent  members  of  the  com- 
munity have  been  executed  in  recent  weeks 
in  the     Qasr  el  Nlhaya  prison  in   Baghdad. 

The  victims  were  said  to  have  been 
arrested  last  September  and  December  as 
part  of  an  unexplained  crackdown.  Accord- 
ing to  the  reports,  which  a  senior  Israeli 
official  here  described  as  99  per  cent  certain, 
their  prop>erty  has  been  confiscated,  their 
families  have  been  driven  away  and  their 
homes  have  been  boarded  up.  with  the  word 
"'gone",  smeared  in  red  paint  on  the  front 
doors.  The  reported  victims  Include  a  number 
of  prominent  businesmen,  a  la'wyer.  and  a 
well-known  Baghdad  doctor  who  had  treated 
a  number  of  Iraqi  leaders  in  the  past. 

The  Iraqis  have  refused  to  explicitly  con- 
flrm  or  deny  the  reported  executions,  which 
were  publicly  denounced  last  week  by 
humanitarian  groups  In  Denmark  and 
Prance  The  only  official  response  has  been  a 
statement  Issued  by  the  Iraqi  Embaissy  In 
Paris  last  week  denying  that  any  Iraqi  Jew 
was  In  prison  for  religious  or  polltlctil  reasons. 
It  attributed  the  execution  reports  to 
"Zionist  propaganda." 

If  the  Israeli  reports  are  correct,  what  ex- 
plains the  change  in  the  Iraqi  attitude''  What 
is  the  motlavtlon  behind  the  sudden  crack- 
down on  a  tiny  community  that  has  already 
been   stripped  of   its   political   rights'' 

Although  the  intelligence  from  Iraq  Is 
sketchy,  the  Israelis  believe  the  current 
repression  Is  probably  the  result  of  a  bitter 
political  struggle  among  Iraq's  four  com- 
peting security  services,  each  of  which  backs 
a  different  political  faction  of  the  fractured 
national  leadership  They  are  the  Internal 
Security  Service,  the  Baathtst  party  intel- 
ligence, the  Iraqi  Army  Intelligence  and  an 
over-all  military  intelligence  organization. 

When  the  domestic  political  atmosphere  la 
unsettled,  as  it  currently  seems  to  be  in 
Iraq,  the  most  militant  of  these  groups  tends 
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assert    itself     Repression    of    the    Jewish 

nity  and  strained  relations  with  the 

v^erful  Kurdish  minority  are  often  the  re- 

"There  la  probably  a  mixture  of  rational 

unratlonal  reasons  behind  it,  "  a  senior 

lalist  in  the  Israeli  Foreign  Ministry  said, 

of  which   will    not  become   clear   for 

months." 

the  meantime,  the  Israelis  are  launching 

oajor    campaign    to    focus    International 

attention   on    the   plight   of   the    remaining 

Appeals  have  been  made  to  the  United 

foreign    governments    and    private 

hujnanltarlan  groups  to  do  everything  possl- 

to  persuade  the  Iraqis  to  give  an  account- 

of   the   arrested   men   and   protect    the 

In  the  community. 

The  fate  of  the  Jews  In  Iraq's  prisons  is 

unknown."  Premier  Golda  Melr  said  last 

k   "The  best  we  can  do  Is  pray  for  them." 
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HON.  CHARLES  J.  CARNEY 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'^S 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 


r.  CARNEY  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
to  commemorate  Lithuanian  Inde- 


pendence Day.  I  speak  of  a  nation  whose 
history  reaches  back  to  the  II th  cen- 
tury. Lithuania  has  been  thwarted  time 
and  again  from  functioning  as  an  inde- 
pendent state.  Finally  breaking  tlie  czar- 
ist  shackles  on  February  16.  1918  at  the 
close  of  World  War  I,  the  Lithuanian  peo- 
ple proclaimed  their  independence  and 
established  a  free  government.  This  in- 
dependence was  directly  challenged  by 
the  Bolsheviks,  who  invaded  the  newly 
established  stale.  There  were  many  bit- 
ter battles  but  finally  the  Lithuanian 
people  emerged  triumphant.  On  July  19, 
1920,  the  Soviet  Government  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace.  It  declared  in  this 
treaty — mark  these  words  well — that  it 
"voluntarily  and  forever  renounces  all 
sovereign  rights  possessed  by  Russii'  over 
the  Lithuanian  people  and  their 
territory." 

For  20  years  Lithuania  knew  peace  and 
independence.  During  this  period  there 
was  a  great  renaissance  of  national  lit- 
erature and  culture.  But  then  came  the 
Hitler-Stalin  Pact  and  the  partition  of 
Poland  between  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Shortly  thereafter  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion moved  against  Lithuania  by  demand- 
ing permission  to  place  20,000  troops  in 
the  country  and  establishing  military 
bases  there.  Eight  months  later  Moscow 


delivered  an  ultimatum  calling  for  the 
installation  of  a  government  friendly  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Red  Army  en- 
tered the  country  in  force.  Subjugation 
followed  quickly.  Three  weeks  later  the 
Klremlin  ordered  the  dissolution  of  all 
non-Communist  parties  and  the  arrest  of 
their  leaders. 

On  July  14  to  15  the  people  were  com- 
pelled to  vote  in  national  elections  with 
only  the  Communist  Party  represented. 
Two  days  later  the  legislature  chosen  in 
these  rigged  elections  convened  Its  first 
session  and  in  less  than  1  hour  with- 
out debate  voted  unanimously  to  ask  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  admit 
Lithuania  Into  the  Soviet  state  as  one  of 
its  federated  Soviet  Socialist  republics. 
Following  the  brutal  fighting  on  Lithu- 
anian soil  during  World  War  n,  Soviet 
reoccupation  of  Lithuania  was  firmly  es- 
tablished in  1944.  Since  that  time  Lithu- 
ania has  not  known  independence. 

I  deplore  this  tragic  history.  And  I 
am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  Gov- 
ernment to  this  day  has  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  illegal  annexation  of  the  Bal- 
tic States  by  the  Kremlin.  We  must  never 
forget  the  fight  urged  by  the  Lithuanian 
people  to  reestablish  their  complete 
independence. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/iMrsrfa^/,  February  22,  1973 


rhe  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
lev.   Valdeko  Kangro,   pastor  of   the 
on:an  Evangelical  Lutheran  Congre- 
ion.   Manchester,  Conn.,   offered   the 
owing  prayer: 

Umighty  God,  may  Thy  Spirit  lift  us 
1o  Thy  presence  as  we  seek  to  glorify 
y  name. 

(Ve  beseech  Thy  guidance  to  our  Na- 
our  President,  and  to  the  Members 
this  House,  that  divine  order  might 
ifest  itself  in  our  Uves  and  country. 
^'e  commemorate  the  55th  anniver- 
of  the  Republic  of  Estonia,  and  prav 
t  her  freedom,  likewise  the  freedom 
Christ,  In  thought  and  movement 
^ht  be  restored  for  all  ceoples  in  dis- 
knowlng  that  Thy  Word  still 
nds: 

/  My  people,  which  are  called  by  My 
shaU  humble  themselves,  and 
V,  and  tpek  My  face,  and  turn  from 
nr  wicked  ways;  then  I  will  hear  from 
i-en,  and  will  forgive  their  sin,  and 
I  heal  their  land. — II  Chronicles  7:  14, 
\men. 
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following  titles,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  39.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  a  more  effective 
program  to  prevent  aircraft  piracy,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  43.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  mandatory 
Inspection  of  rabbits  slaughtered  for  human 
food,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  50.  An  act  to  strengthen  and  Improve 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  394.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to  re- 
affirm that  such  funds  made  available  for 
each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  such  act  be  fully  obligated 
In  said  year,  and  for  other  purposes:. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  86-380,  appointed  Mr. 
MusKiE,  Mr.  Rollings,  and  Mr.  Percy  as 
members,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   SPEAKER.   The   Chair   has   ex- 

nned  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
a.cproval  thereof. 

(.Vithout  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
ap  proved. 

rhere  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Airlngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
thpt  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 


NATIONAL  LITTLE  LEAGUE  DAY 

(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  House  joint  resolution 
which  I  believe  to  be  of  interest  to  many 
of  my  colleagues. 

This  resolution  calls  upon  the  Pre'^i- 
dent  to  proclaim  the  third  Monday  in 
June  of  each  year  as  "National  Little 
League  Day"  and  it  calls  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. I  believe  both  goals  very  worthwliile. 


The  importance  of  such  a  proclama- 
tion was  brought  to  my  attention  by  the 
manager  of  a  Dana  Corp.  Little  League, 
Ivan  D.  Standlford  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
There  are  many  other  Little  League 
teams  throughout  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Indiana,  which  I  am 
honored  to  serve  as  Representative. 

I  believe  that  many  of  us  here  are 
aware  of  the  varied  activities  of  Little 
Leagues  throughout  the  country,  since 
most  of  us  have  children  wha^have  partic- 
ipated in  the  baseball  teamsNthat  func- 
tion as  Little  League  teams.  Some  of  us 
may  even  remember  belonging  ourselves. 

Either  way  we  are  aware  of  the  unique 
value  this  kind  of  activity  has  for  our 
own  children  and  those  of  our  neighbors. 
By  means  of  the  Little  League,  children 
are  taught  the  values  of  sportsmanship, 
of  cooperation,  of  wholesome  competi- 
tion, of  personal  achievement,  of  athletic 
and  physical  excellence.  A  direction  and 
an  interest  Is  given  the  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  fortunate  enough  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  Little  League  activities. 

I  am  sure  that  many  a  Congressman 
here  today  could  recount  stories  of  just 
what  being  in  the  Little  League  has 
meant  to  a  member  of  his  or  her  family. 

So  I  believe  that  it  is  time  we  recognize 
a  successful  and  valuable  nationwide 
movement,  a  movement  which  has  now 
spread  to  .some  30  nations  throughout  the 
world.  And  how  can  we  do  this?  By 
setting  aside  1  day  yearly  to  com- 
memorate and  celebrate  the  national  and 
personal  values  of  the  Little  League 
teams.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  and  I  hope  it  will 
secure  passage  rapidly  so  that  we  can 
begin  that  celebration  this  year. 


February  22,  1973 
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A  NEW  PUBLICATION 


(Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
first  issue  of  a  brandnew  newspaper  be- 
ing published  in  the  area.  It  is  the  Fair- 
fax News  &  Advertiser. 

During  an  age  when  we  hear  of  vari- 
ous magazines  and  newspapers  closing 
their  doors  and  calling  it  quits,  I  think 
it  is  a  healthy  sign  for  the  country  when 
we  realize  the  weekly  newspaper  is  still 
alive  and  doing  weU. 

Tlie  inaugural  issue  of  the  Fairfax 
News  &  Advertiser  went  to  press  on 
February  8,  1973.  Its  publisher  is  Edward 
Alfriend.  While  I  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  him,  I  have  heard  of 
his  outstanding  record  of  community 
service.  He  has  varied  business  interests 
in  Virginia  and  in  his  native  State  of 
Georgia,  but  he  has  always  found  time 
for  humanitarian  projects  and  has  been 
a  national  leader  in  the  fight  against 
multiple  sclerosis. 

There  was  an  abundance  of  news  in 
the  first  issue: 

One  of  the  city's  finest  historical  land- 
marks. Earp's  Ordinary  on  Main  Street  now 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Charles  Pozer,  has  been 
placed  on  the  Virginia  Landmarks  Register 
and  nominated  to  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places — William  P.  "Bud"  Roeder  Is 
named  as  a  candidate  for  ten  outstanding 
young  men  of  America — Larry  White  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  Fairfax — George  Ma- 
son Junior  Women's  Club  held  annual  ban- 
quet— Fairfax  Council  heard  proposals  from 
residents  on  how  to  spend  Its  1972  federal 
revenue  share. 

There  was  feature  material  about  Fair- 
fax Mayor  John  Russell,  along  with  birth 
announcements,  some  advertising,  want 
ads,  photographs  and  much,  much 
more — the  things  that  make  a  neighbor- 
hood weekly  so  popular. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  have  a  copy 
of  volume  1,  No.  1,  of  the  Fairfax  News 
and  I  hope  the  paper  will  have  a  long  and 
distinguished  career. 


TOWARD  CONTROL  OF  MOOD  DRUG 
ADVERTISING  ON  TV 

fMr.  ROGERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  a  matter  which  I  think  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  American  people. 

After  several  meetings  with  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters,  at 
which  time  I  expressed  my  concern  and 
the  concern  of  the  Congress  about  the 
advertising  of  mood  drugs  on  television, 
the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
has  proposed  a  TV  code  for  such  adver- 
tising. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  has  taken  the  course  of 
self-regulation  in  the  area  of  mood  drug 
advertising.  I  consider  the  guidelines  as 
a  public  service  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  most  critical  one,  I  believe,  is  the 
one  which  says  that  ads  will  avoid  de- 


picting someone  who  has  taken  a  pill 
in  one  mood  rapidly  and  handsomely 
changed  after  taking  the  pills. 

I  hope  that  this  will  result  in  an  end 
to  the  Cinderella  syndrome  which  over- 
the-counter  drugs  have  created  on 
television. 

I  am  sure  the  pharmaceutical  industry 
will  cooperate  fully  with  the  broadcast- 
ing industry  in  making  these  changes 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

I  am  sure  that  Members  of  Congress 
commend  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  for  this  self-regulation. 
Certainly  this  is  a  preferable  way  to 
handle  matters,  to  let  industry  regulate 
itself  where  possible.  I  join  in  commend- 
ing them,  and  I  am  glad  they  have  re- 
sponded to  the  urgings  of  those  on  oui- 
committee  to  do  something  about  ad- 
vertising of  mood  drugs  to  the  American 
people. 

EMERGENCY  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  226  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

House  Resolution  226 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shal  be  In  order  to  move, 
clause  27(d)(4)  of  rule  XI  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  the  House  resolve  It- 
self Into  the  Committee  of  the  WTiole  House 
on  the  Senate  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bUl  (H.R.  1975)  to  amend  the 
emergency  loan  program  under  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Conim.lttee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  30  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  QuiLLEN)  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  provides  for  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate 
on  H.R.  1975,  which  is  a  bill  to  provide 
a  source  of  emergency  loan  funds  for 
those  farmers  and  ranchers  in  disaster 
areas. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  great- 
ly curtailed  the  existing  emergency  loan 
program  in  December  of  1972,  be- 
cause the  demands  for  forgiveness  were 
so  great  that  it  felt  the  program  was 
much  too  costly.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  now  supports  H.R.  1975  be- 
cause this  bill  eliminates  the  forgiveness 
provision  and  provides  that  an  applicant 
establish  a  definite  need  for  the  loan.  It 
also  raises  the  interest  rate  to  6  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  reported 
by  the  Rules  Committee,  House  Resolu- 
tion 226,  provides  for  a  1-hour  open 
rule,  waiving  points  of  order  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  3-day  rule.  The  bill 
made  in  order  by  the  rule  is  H.R  1975 
dealing  with  the  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  1975  is  to  provide 
a  workable  emergency  loan  progr.-m. 
This  bill  is  iiecessaiy  because  the  exist- 
ing emergency  loan  program  became 
too  expensive  to  operate,  and  as  a  result, 
was  curtailed  in  manv  areas  on  Dec.  27. 
1972. 

In  the  1960's  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration emergency  loan  program 
provided  loans  at  a  3-percent  interest 
rate  to  people  in  disaster  areas  who 
could  certify  that  credit  was  unobtain- 
able from  a  conventional  source.  Then 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970  provided 
forgiveness  up  to  S2.500  on  loans  over 
S300.  where  disaster  losses  nere  not  In- 
sured. Finally,  Public  Law  92-385  signed 
on  August  16.  1972,  following  the  Rapid 
City  disaster  and  Hurricane  Agnes,  pro- 
vided emergency  disaster  loans  at  1 -per- 
cent Interest  with  a  $5,000  forgiveness 
provision.  This  special  assistance  was  to 
cover  the  period  between  January  1.  1972, 
and  July  1,  1973. 

However,  demr.nds  for  forgiveness 
were  greater  than  expected.  The  emer- 
gency loans  that  were  actually  made  in 
the  first  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1973 
were  more  than  double  any  previous 
loaning  period.  The  administration  esri- 
mates  that  Si  billion  in  loans  might  have 
been  made  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1973. 
It  is  also  estimated  that  the  $5,000  for- 
giveness figure  would  cause  as  much  as 
70  to  75  percent  of  these  loans  to  be  for- 
given. On  December  27,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  that  the  emer- 
gency loan  would  be  curtailed. 

This  bill.  H.R.  1975,  is  designed  to  set 
up  a  workable  emergency  loan  program. 
It  eliminates  the  loan  forgiveness  provi- 
sions In  existing  law.  This  bill  sets  inter- 
est rates  at  a  level  not  to  exceed  6  per- 
cent, and  would  require  that  successful 
appUcants  be  imable  to  obtain  credit 
elsewhere  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms. 

If  H.R.  1975  is  enacted  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimates  that  $50 
million  in  loans  would  be  made  during 
the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1973.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  the  average  yearly  loan 
volume  over  the  next  5  years  will  be  ap- 
proximately $100  million  per  year. 

The  administration  favors  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  reported 
the  bill  favorably  by  a  vote  of  22  to  3. 

Mr.  "Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
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mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  Stat* 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
th !  bill  'H.R.  1975)  to  amend  the  emer- 
ge: icy  loan  program  under  the  Consoli- 
d3  ted  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act, 
and  for  other  piirposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
m(ttion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

rhe  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMriTEE   OF   THE    WHOLE 

\ccordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
in  o  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
siceration  of  the  bill  H.R.  1975,  with 
M  '.  RousH  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
in  f  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

rhe  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
geitleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Poage»  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
ge  itleman  from  California  (Mr.  Teague  » 
wiJ  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

rhe  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

VIr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
m  rself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  one  of  a 
se  -ies  of  bills  which  it  is  hoped  will  re- 
st(  ire  some  degree  of  responsibility  to  the 
Tn  partment  of  Agriculture  for  the  devel- 
op ment  of  the  rural  areas  of  this  coun- 
tr;^  This  House  before  the  recess  passed 
IgKislation  restoring  the  REAP  program, 
next  week  this  House  will  be  confronted 
wi  th  legislation  which  has  already  come 
ou  t  of  our  committee  restoring  the  rural 
w;  ter  and  waste_disaQ&al  a>€toiQ&.  and 
th5  committetf^ win  next  VeePconsider 
th;  restoration  of  the  rural  electric  and 
ru  ral  telephone  programs. 

The  bill  before  us  today  has  very  Little 
if  any  opposition.  I  do  net  mean  that 
ths  individuals  opposing  it  are  not  of 
gr;at  importance,  but  I  am  sure  there 
wi  Q  be  very  few  of  them  who  will  oppose 
th  Ls  legislation  because  it  does  not  restore 
the  emergency  disaster  loan  program  in 
th  e  form  in  which  it  has  existed  for  the 
la  It  6  months,  but  rather  it  approaches 
the  problem  in  a  form  which  we  imder- 
stind  to  be  acceptable  to  practically  ev- 
er s^one  concerned  about  this  matter.  We 
hive  eliminated  the  questional  forglve- 
ntss  provision.  We  have  raised  the  in- 
terest to  current  rates  or  at  least  to  6 
percent,  which  seems  to  be  about  cur- 
re  nt.  We  believe  that  with  those  changes 
ttere  should  be  very  few  opposing  this 
le  rislation. 

The  Department  has  approved  the  bill 
Zi  it  stands.  It  has  the  approval  of  the 
ccmmittee  by  a  vote  of  22  to  3,  and  we 
Ix  lieve  that  it  should  not  take  an  undue 
aiiount  of  the  time  of  this  House,  and 
1 1  im  not  going  to  try  to  burden  the  Mem- 
b<  rs  with  any  lengthy  explanation  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
m-m.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
cc  nsilme. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  purpose  in 
m7  taking  up  the  time  of  the  House_ln 
fiirthering  the  explanation  given  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Poack).  He 
a(  equately  explained  the  purpose  of  the 
biJ.  It  has  my  support  and  the  support 


of  the  administration  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  its  final 
passage.  I  consider  any  amendments — 
those  I  know  of — which  may  be  offered, 
as  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Alexander)  . 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  the  author  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  moment  there 
are  farmers  in  this  land  of  plenty  who 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  finished 
or  whether  they  will  till  the  soil  another 
year.  Thousands  of  farm  families  are 
enduring  the  winter  on  hope  and  deter- 
mination. 

H.R.  1975  is  a  biU  to  provide  a  source 
of  emergency  loan  funds  for  farmers  and 
ranchers  whose  credit  has  been  impaired 
because  of  natural  disaster. 

The  speed  with  which  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  has  acted  on  this  legis- 
lation is  clear  evidence  of  the  grave  con- 
cern for  insuring  that  our  farmers  are 
able  to  continue  their  critically  impor- 
tant work  of  producing  food  and  fiber 
for  this  Nation. 

Last  November.  17  of  21  counties  in 
the  First  Congressional  District  of  Ar- 
kansas, sustained  an  estimated  $80  mil- 
lion in  agricultural  crop  losses  resulting 
from  flooding  caused  by  heavy,  unseason- 
able rains. 

The  interest  generated  among  our  col- 
leagues in  this  proposal  clearly  indicates 
that  the  losses  to  farmers  from  natural 
disasters  during  1972  were  also  felt  in 
many  other  States. 

The  existing  emergency  loan  program 
was  curtailed  by  the  Secretary-  of  Agri- 
culture on  December  27,  1972.  which  ac- 
tion left  thousands  of  farmers  with 
their  backs  against  the  wall. 

The  principal  reason  stated  by  the 
Secretar>-  for  his  action  was  the  high 
cost  of  administering  emergency  loans 
providing  for  a  1 -percent  interest  rate 
and  a  $5,000  forgiveness  clause.  The 
Secretary  estimated  that  full  applica- 
tion of  these  provisions  to  those  who 
were  eligible  would  cost  in  the  range  of 
$1  billion. 

This  bill  repeals  the  $5,000  forgivenes.s 
clause  and  provides  that  loans  shall  be 
made  at  costs  not  to  exceed  6  percent 
per  annum.  The  maker  of  a  note  would 
pay  a  rate  of  interest  that  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Government. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  been  beset  with  a  multiple  of  prob- 
lems during  the  past  several  years.  One 
common  complaint  among  taxpayers  is 
the  lack  of  sufficient  personnel  needed 
to  administer  the  wide  range  of  duties 
that  have  been  assigned  to  it  by  the 
Congress. 

To  compound  this  problem.  Agricul- 
ture officials  have  indicated  that  further 
personnel  cuts  are  anticipated.  Taking 
these  facts  into  consideration  it  is  the 
clear  and  unequivocal  intent  of  this  leg- 
islation that  special  attention  shall  be 
given  to  the  use  of  the  guaranteed  loan 
approach  of  providing  credit.  

There  is  no  way  that  the  USDA  can 
hope  to  aciiieve  the  goals  of  this  legisla- 


tion without  using  the  guaranteed  loan 
method.  It  is  the  committee's  intent  that 
in  the  administration  of  the  disaster 
loan  program,  full  use  of  guaranteed 
loans  be  made.  "The  comniittee  intends 
that  private  lenders,  including  the  agen- 
cies of  the  farm  credit  system,  should 
actually  make  these  loans  with  the 
guarantee  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  employees  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  are  already  overbur- 
dened, and  certainly  the  future  will 
bring  on  new  responsibilities,  particu- 
larly as  a  result  of  enactment  of  the  Ru- 
ral Development  Act.  It  would  be  sound 
to  utilize  the  expertise  and  experience 
of  private  financial  institutions  in  mak- 
ing and  servicing  emergency  loans.  This 
certainly  would  lessen  the  burden  on  the 
county  FHA  offices.  The  utilization  of 
guaranteed  loans  should  make  assistance 
available  to  more  persons  while  reducing 
administrative  costs. 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  revealed  that 
in  the  past  emergency  loans  have  been 
made  under  terms  which  eventually  be- 
come too  burdensome  to  the  borrower.  It 
is  the  intent  of  this  legislation  to  liberal- 
ize credit  to  farmers  in  disaster  areas. 
Evidence  during  the  hearing  revealed 
that  there  were  many  occasions  when  a 
farmer  was  given  a  1-year  loan  only  to 
discover  that  there  was  no  possible  way 
he  could  recover  within  a  1-year  period. 
The  committee  intends  that  loans  shall 
be  made  of  longer  duration  to  give  the 
farmer  every  opportimlty  to  recover  from 
his  losses.  Consideration  shall  be  given 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
consolidation  of  loans,  and  particularly 
the  length  of  time  within  which  one 
could  reasonably  amortize  a  debt. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  to 
provide  a  helping  hand  to  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  are  faced  with  hard  times 
because  of  natural  disasters.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  USDA  should  consider 
the  human  factor  and  that  it  should  not 
pursue  a  cold,  heartless  poUcy  that  has  in 
the  past  been  a  factor  in  the  depopula- 
tion of  rural  areas  wherein  thousands  of 
farm  families  have  migrated  to  the  rot 
and  ruin  of  the  urban  ghetto. 

I  include  the  following : 
Counties  Designated  by  the  Secretaky  of 
agricttlttjre  as  disaster  aseas  during  1972 

Arizona:  Apache,  Cochise,  Coconino,  QUa, 
Graham,  Greenlee,  Mohave,  Navajo,  Pima, 
Pinal,  Santa  Cruz,  Yavapai. 

California:  El  Dorado,  Fresno,  Kern,  Kings, 
Madera,  Merced,  Nevsida,  Placer.  San  Benito, 
San  Joaquin,  San  Luis  Obispo,  SEinta  Cruz, 
Stanislaus,  Tehama,  Tulare,  Santa  Barbara, 
Santa  Clara. 

Colorado:  Delta,  Mesa,  Montrose, 

Connecticut:  Fairfield,  Hartford,  Litchfield, 
Middlesex,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Tolland, 
Windham. 

Delaware:  Kent,  Newcastle.  Sussex. 

Florida:  Gulf. 

Georgia:  Baker,  Baldwin,  EfiOngham, 
Emanuel,  Jefferson,  Jenkins,  Johnson, 
Laurens,  Miller,  Mitchell,  Montgomery, 
Screven.  Telfair,  Treutlen,  Washington, 
Wheeler. 

Iowa:  Harrison,  Humboldt.  Pocahontas, 
Webster,  Chickasaw,  Delaware,  Dubuque, 
Fayette,  Floyd,  Hamilton,  Jones,  Linn,  Wayne, 
Wright. 

Maryland:  Allegany,  Garrett. 

Massachusetts:  Barnstable,  Berkshire,  Bris- 
tol, Dukes,  Essex,  Franklin,  Hampden,  Hamp- 
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shire,  Middlesex,  Nantucket,  Norfolk,  Plym- 
outh, Suffolk,  Worcester. 

Michigan:  Allegan,  Berrien,  Cass,  Kent, 
Muskegon,  Newaygo,  Oceana,  Ottawa,  Van 
Buren,  Menominee. 

Minnesota:  Big  Stone,  Chippewa,  Douglas, 
Grant,    Kandiyohi,    Lac    qui   Parle,   Meeker, 
Pope,  RenvUle,  Stevens,  Swift,  Traverse,  Wll- 
mn.  Yellow  Medicine,  Stearns. 
Nebraska:  Lincoln. 

New  Hampshire:  Belknap,  Carroll.  Cheshire, 
Coos,  Grafton,  Hillsborough,  Marrlmack, 
Rockingham,  Strafford,  Sullivan. 

New  Jersey :  Bergen,  Essex,  Hudson,  Hunt- 
erdon, Morris,  Ocean,  Passaic,  Sussex,  Union, 
Warren.  Atlantic,  Gloucester,  Salem. 

New  Mexico;  Bernalillo,  Catron,  Chaves, 
Colfax,  Curry,  De  Baca,  Dona  Ana,  Eddy, 
Grant,  Guadalupe,  Harding,  Hidalgo,  Lea, 
Lincoln,  Luna,  McKlnley,  Mora,  Oterb,  Quay. 
Rio  Arriba,  Roosevelt,  Sandoval,  San  Juan, 
San  Miguel,  Santa  Fe,  Sierra,  Socorro,  Tao6, 
Torrance,  Union,  Valencia. 

New  York:  Cortland,  Erie,  Franklin,  Gen- 
esee, Jefferson,  Lewis,  Niagara,  Orleans,  Sul- 
livan. 

North  Carolina:  Davidson,  Davie,  Forsyth, 
Rockingham,  Stokes,  Surry,  Yadkin. 
Ohio:  Defiance,  Henry,  Paulding. 
Oklahoma:  Alfalfa,  Beaver,  Beckham, 
Blaine,  Caddo,  Canadian,  Cimarron,  Cleve- 
land, Choctaw,  Comanche,  Cotton,  Custer, 
Dewey,  Ellis,  Garfield,  Grady,  Grant,  Greer, 
Harper,  Harmon,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  King- 
fisher, Kiowa,  Logan,  Major,  McClaln,  Roger 
Mills,  Stephens,  Texas,  Tillman,  Washita, 
Woods,  Woodward. 

Oregon :  Lake,  Jackson. 

Puerto  Rico:  Adjuntas,  Arroyo,  Barran- 
qultas,  Cayey,  Clales,  Corozal,  Juana  Diaz, 
Morovls,  Orocovls,  San  German,  Yauco. 

Rhode  Island:  Bristol,  Kent,  Newport, 
Providence,  Washington. 

South  Dakota:  Beadle,  Brookings,  Brown, 
Clark,  Codington,  Davison,  Day,  Deuel,  Grant, 
Hamlin,  Hanson,  Kingsbury,  Miner,  Roberts, 
Sanborn,  Spink,  Yankton. 

Tennessee:  Benton,  Carroll,  Chester, 
Crockett,  Dyer,  Gibson,  Haywood,  Henderson, 
Madison,  McNalry. 

Texas:  Andrews,  Anderson,  Angelina,  Aran- 
sas, Archer,  Armstrong,  Atascosa,  Austin, 
Bailey,  Bandera,  Bastrop,  Baylor,  Bee,  Bell, 
Bexar,  Blanco,  Borden,  Bosque,  Bowie,  Bra- 
zoria, Brazos,  Brewster,  Briscoe,  Brooks, 
Brown,  Burleson,  Burnett,  Caldwell,  Calhoun, 
Callahan,  Cameron,  Carson,  Castro,  Cham- 
bers, Cherokee,  Childress,  Clay,  Cochran, 
Coke,  Coleman,  Collin. 

Collingsworth,  Colorado,  Comal,  Comanche, 
Concho,  Cooke,  Coryell,  Cottle,  Crane,  Crock- 
ett, Crosby,  CvUberson,  Dallam,  Dallas,  Daw- 
son, Deaf  Smith,  Delta,  Denton,  DeWltt, 
Dickens,  Dimmit,  Donley,  Duval,  Eastland, 
Ector,  Edwards,  Ellis,  El  Paso,  Erath,  Falls. 
Fannin,  Fayette,  Fisher,  Floyd,  Foard,  Fort 
Bend,  Freestone,  Frio,  Gaines,  Galveston, 
Garza,  Gillespie,  Glasscock,  Goliad,  Gonzales, 
Gray,  Grayson,  Gregg,  Grimes.  Guadalupe. 
Hale.  Hall,  HamUton,  Hansford,  Hardeman. 
Hardin,  Harris,  Hartley,  Haskell,  Hays, 
Hemphill,  Henderson,  Hidalgo,  Hill,  Hockley, 
Hood,  Hopkins,  Houston,  Howard,  Hudspeth, 
Hunt,  Hutchinson,  Irion,  Jack,  Jackson,  Jas- 
per, Jeff  Davis,  Jefferson,  Jim  Hogg,  Jim 
Wells,  Johnson,  Jones,  Karnes,  Kaufman, 
Kendall,  Kenedy,  Kent,  Kerr,  Kimble,  King, 
Kinney,  Kleberg,  Knox,  LaMar,  Lamb,  Lam- 
pasas, LaSalle,  Lavaca,  Lee.  Leon,  Liberty, 
Limestone,  Lipscomb,  Live  Oak,  Llano,  Lov- 
ing, Lubbock,  Lynn,  McCulloch,  McLennan. 
McMullen,  Madison,  Martin,  Maaon,  Mata- 
gorda, Maverick,  Medina,  Menard,  Midland, 
MUam,  Mills,  Mitchell,  Montague,  Mont- 
gomery, Moore,  Motley,  Nacogdoches,  Nav- 
arro, Newton,  Nolan,  Nueces,  Ochiltree,  Old- 
ham, Orange,  Palo  Pinto,  Parker,  Parmer, 
Pecos,  Polk,  Potter,  Presidio,  Rains,  Randall, 
Reagan.  Real,  Red  River,  Reeves,  Refugio, 
Roberts,  Robertson,  Rockwall,  Runnels,  Sa- 


bine, San  Augustine,  San  Jacinto,  San  Pa- 
tricio, San  Saba,  Schleicher,  Scurry,  Shackle- 
ford,  Shelby,  Sherman,  Smith.  Somervell, 
Starr. 

Stephens.  Sterling,  Stonewall,  Sutton. 
Swisher.  Tarrant,  Taylor,  Terrell,  Terry. 
Throckmorton,  Tom  Green,  Travis,  Trinity, 
Tyler,  Upton,  Uvalde,  Val  Verde,  Van  Zandt, 
Victoria,  Walker.  Waller,  Ward,  Washington, 
Webb,  Wharton,  Wheeler.  Wichita,  WUbarger, 
Willacy,  Williamson,  Wilson,  Winkler,  Wise, 
Yoakum,  Young,  Zapata,  Zavala. 

Utah:  Box  Elder,  Davis,  Salt  Lake,  Utah, 
Washington,  Weber,  Beaver,  Emery,  Garfield, 
Grand,  Iron,  Juab,  Kane,  Millard,  Piute,  San 
Juan,  Sanpete,  Sevier. 

Vermont:  Addison,  Bennington.  Caledonia, 
Chittenden.  Essex,  Franklin,  Grand  Isle, 
Lamoille,  Orange.  Orleans.  Rutland,  Wash- 
ington, Windham,  Windsor. 

Virginia:  Essex,  Lancaster,  Mathews.  Mid- 
dlesex, Northumberland,  Richmond,  West- 
moreland. 

Wisconsin:  Buffalo,  Grant,  Pepin. 

Wyoming:  Park. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  my 
understanding  that  there  is  no  more 
forgiveness  money  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  If  you  will  recall,  last  year  the 
House  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
passed  the  Agnes-Rapid  City  Act  wherein 
a  1-percent-interest  loan  and  the  $5,000 
forgiveness  clause  was  extended  to  desig- 
nated disaster  areas. 

On  December  27,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture announced  that  the  expense  of 
administering  this  law  precluded  him 
from  carrying  It  out.  This  bill  repeals  the 
$5,000  forgiveness  clause  together  with 
the  1-percent-loan  provision  sind  obvi- 
ates the  opposition  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  before  we  passed  that  bill,  the  law 
stated  that  there  would  be  a  $2,500  for- 
giveness feature.  We  came  along  with  the 
Agnes-Rapid  City  Act  and  raised  it  to 
$5,000. 

Why  did  the  committee  take  out  the 
original  $2,500  feature? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Because  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  effect,  pro- 
claimed that  It  would  not  administer  the 
law. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Well,  does  not  the  Con- 
gress have  the  right  to  tell  them  how  to 
administer  these  programs? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  agree  with  Qie 
gentleman  from  Texas.  I  have  on 
numerous  occasions  stood  up  for  this 
body  and  attempted  to  assert  the  position 
of  the  legislative  branch. 

In  this  particular  case,  we  are  literaDy 
dealing  with  an  emergency  situation 
where  we  have  got  thousands  of  people 
out  here  who  are  uncertain  whether  they 
are  going  to  farm  another  year  or  not. 
Farmers  are  sitting  on  the  sidelines, 
without  needed  help,  while  our  debate 
rages  in  Congress  and  in  the  courts  on 
this  question  of  separation  of  powers.  Our 
people  need  assistance  now.  Not  next 
year.  We  are  merely  being  practical 
about  the  need  for  that  assistance.  We 
are  repealing  those  provisions  that  are 
objectionable  in  order  to  provide  help 
to  people  who  need  help  now.  We  can 
fight  the  battle  of  Constitution  on  less 
urgent  legislation. 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
gentleman  or  anybody  else  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  debate,  or  at 
least  to  introduce  a  bill,  which  would  add 
this  type  of  feature  in  it? 

I  represent  a  district  which  has  been 
liit  by  three  disasters  in  6  years,  and  I 
have  a  lot  of  small  farmers  who  just  can- 
not afford  to  get  money  from  banks,  to 
borrow  money  from  banks.  They  have 
seen  all  of  their  assets  destroyed.  They 
do  not  have  the  capacity  of  repaying 
back  loans  at  6  percent. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  am  in  complete 
sympathy  and  understanding  with  the 
gentleman.  I  have  a  number  of  people 
who  fit  within  his  description.  One  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  is  to  order  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  Ewiministrating 
this  bill  to  liberalize  terms  of  credit  for 
small  farmers. 

In  the  past,  as  was  testified  to  during 
the  hearings  on  this  bill,  the  Secretary 
said,  in  effect,  that  the  Department  does 
not  extend  credit  now  under  present  law 
to  anyone  who  cannot  repay.  We  say  in 
the  report,  if  the  gentleman  would  ex- 
amine it,  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress and  we  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  liberalize  the  terms  of 
credit  in  cases  where  it  is  needed.  I  wUl 
refer  the  gentleman  to  the  report. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  There  is  one  question  in 
my  mind,  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
type  of  flexibility  to  be  able  to  extend 
credit  to  people  who  cannot  pay  back, 
but  you  are  marking  these  people  in  at 
6  percent,  which  is  going  to  make  it  very 
difficult  for  these  people. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  6- 
percent  pro\-ision  is  a  maximum.  The 
law  requires  that  no  more  than  6  percent 
would  be  charged  to  anyone  who  re- 
ceived a  loan  under  this  act. 

The  reason  for  the  6  percent  is  to  al- 
low credit  to  be  extended  at  the  cost  to 
the  Government,  and  that  this  cost, 
whatever  it  may  be,  which  may  be  less 
than  6  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  cost  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
borrower.  We  feel  in  the  committee  that 
by  using  this  procedure  whereb(y  the 
front-in  cost  to  the  Government  could 
be  passed  en  to  the  borrower  we  could 
encourage — we  have  in  fact  direct«l — 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  liberalize 
the  terms  of  credit  in  receiving  applica- 
tions so  that  credit  could  be  extended  to 
more  people  and  it  would  cover  a  wider 
range  of  people  than  now. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  gentleman  to  say  that  6  per- 
cent is  the  maximum,  and  they  could 
charge  less  than  6  percent? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  provision  as  it  is  now  says, 
the  Secretar>'  shall  make  loans  in  any 
such  area  at  a  rate  of  interest  not  to 
exceed  6  percent  per  annum. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  need  to  state  to  this  body  what  my 
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p  jsition  Is  with  regard  to  the  restoration 

0  the  emergency  rural  loan  program. 
h  y  views  are  well  known  on  the  subject. 

1  have  supported  this  program  in  the 
pjist,  I  support  it  now,  and  I  will  sup- 
pjrt  it  in  the  future;  tuid  I  speak  from 

V  sist  experience. 

Besides  destroying  over  80  percent  of 
tl  le  urban  areas  In  my  congressional 
d  strict,  Hurricane  Agnes  had  enormous 
iiipact  upon  rural  and  farm  lands.  The 
fitrmers  lost  not  only  many  homes  and 
o  itbuUdings,  but  their  standing  crops 
aid  in  many,  many  cases  the  very  soil 
itself.  These  men — just  as  deserving  of 
eiultable  compensation  and  low  interest 
leans  as  are  city  dwellers — were  in 
d  operate  need  of  a  helping  hand  from 
t  lelr  Oovemment  as  a  first  step  toward 
recovery,  and  they  got  that  helping 
hind,  and  to  deny  it  to  them  in  the 
future  would  be  to  turn  the  Govem- 
n  ent's  back  on  them  and  ignore  their 
n^eds  in  a  time  of  virtual  catastrophic 
d  saster.  This  we  cannot  do. 

What  we  must  do  instead  is  to  restore 
tiie     emergency     rural    loan     program 

V  hereby  low  interest  loans  would  be 
n  ade  available  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
3  percent.  This  is  a  bare  minimum  of 
a  d  I  can  assure  you.  We  must  encourage 
li  dividuals  to  utilize  their  own  resources 
as  the  path  toward  recovery  from  a 
nitural  or  other  disaster;  however  this 
d  )es  not  mean  that  we  should  forget  the 
gave  consequences  of  allowing  farmers 
t(  make  that  journey  without  the  aid  of 
their  Government.  Those  consequences 
would  be  the  delay  of  a  return  to  nor- 
n  alcy,  and  in  the  case  of  many  small 
fi,rmers,  of  forced  bankruptcy  and  an 
end  to  their  productivity  and  the  pro- 
d  activity  of  the  Nation. 

To  say  that  the  Farmers  Home  Admln- 
is  tration  loan  program  is  adequate  to 
neet  emergency  needs  is  to  miss  the 
n  eaning  of  what  an  "emergency"  is.  In 
t:  mes  of  disaster,  and  in  the  many  ex- 
ci  uclatingly  long  months  which  follow 
t<  tal  ruin,  a  farmer  must  react  quickly  if 
hs  is  to  In  any  way  recover.  Emergency 
riipair  work  must  be  done  on  the  farm; 
h  I  many  cases  a  new  crop  must  be  sown 
so  as  to  avoid  the  loss  of  topsoll;  equip- 
nient,  often  lost  in  a  disaster,  must  be 
r  ^placed — all  of  these  problems  faced  by 
fi  irmers  result  in  a  huge  financial  head- 
a;he.  The  cure  for  that  massive  head- 
ache is  almost  always  an  infusion  of 
n.oney  through  a  loan.  Barring  the 
a  /ailablllty  of  loans  at  a  suitable  Interest 
r  Lte  from  private  institutions,  the  only 
hspe  for  the  survival  of  these  men  and 
t  leir  families  is  a  low  Interest  FHA  dis- 
a  iter  loan. 

Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
o-  the  President  find  that  conditions 
e  dst  which  warrant  the  provision  of 
s  ich  loans,  they  shall  declare  such  areas 
t<  I  be  disaster  areas  and  make,  guarantee, 
aid  insure  loans  to  such  areas.  Is  this 
too  much  to  ask?  Loans.  Loans,  which 
Mill  be  repaid  by  hard  working  and  dil- 
li;ent  American  farmers  whose  only  sin 
y  as  to  be  in  the  path  of  a  tornado,  in  the 
\a  irrent  of  a  river,  or  in  the  merciless  dxist 
o '  a  drought.  Is  this  too  much  to  ask? 
N  r.  Chairman,  I  think  not.  The  farmers 
o  this  Nation  think  not,  and  I  urge  each 
aid  every  one  of  you  to  well  consider 


the  serious  fsulure  or  our  Government  if 
we  turn  our  backs  on  such  a  meager  and 
well  deserved  request. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chah-- 
raan,  as  cosponsor  of  H.R.  3342,  which  is 
an  identical  measure  to  H.R.  1975  Intro- 
duced by  my  distingiilshed  colleague 
from  Arkansas,  I  strongly  urge  favorable 
consideration  of  this  legislation  to  re- 
store the  emergency  loan  program. 

I  concur  with  the  goal  of  the  admin- 
istration in  holding  down  the  level  of 
Federal  spending  in  an  effort  to  reverse 
the  trend  in  the  rising  deficit  and  con- 
tain our  economy's  inflationary  spiral. 
However,  I  have  strong  reservations 
about  the  abrupt  termination  of  numer- 
ous programs  which  pose  undue  hard- 
ships on  the  agricultural  sector  of  our 
national  economy. 

The  emergency  loan  program  was  one 
such  program  which  was  halted  without 
an  alternative  proposal.  H.R.  1975  offers 
a  compromise  which  retains  a  reason- 
able method  of  loan  assistance  for  dis- 
aster relief  and  removes  the  costly  por- 
tions of  the  program  terminated. 

H.R.  1975  removes  the  "forgiveness" 
clause  which  mandated  up  to  $5,000  in 
loan  forgiveness  where  disaster  losses 
were  not  Insured  in  a  disaster  area.  This 
1972  amendment  to  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970  exceeded  tremendously  the 
expectations  for  cost  of  the  clause.  H.R. 
1975,  in  the  long-term  view,  will  place 
the  emergency  loan  program  on  a  self- 
funding  basis.  The  bUl  will  furthermore 
place  the  program  on  a  realistic  level,  in 
line  with  current  Government  lending 
practices,  by  establishing  Interest  at  6 
percent  maximum  and  requiring  that 
applicants  be  imable  to  acquire  credit 
from  private  enterprise  sources  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  terms. 

Also  consistent  with  the  trend  in  cur- 
rent Government  financing,  loans  would 
be  insured  and  not  on  a  direct  basis  as 
previously  provided  for  in  Disaster  Relief 
Act  provisions.  The  proposed  program  In 
H.R.  1975  would  still  provide  significant 
assistant  to  rural  America  in  the  event 
of  disaster,  but  I  cannot  see  how  it  would 
contribute  appreciably  to  either  the  ris- 
ing deficit  or  pose  an  infiationary  stimu- 
lus. 

H.R.  1975  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of 
fiscal  responsibility.  It  is  sound  legisla- 
tion Incorporating  reasonable  monetary 
policy,  strong  regulations  against  abuse, 
and  extension  of  Federal  aid  in  cases  of 
need  which  cannot  be  met  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy. 

This  legislation  will  greatly  benefit  the 
Federal  Government's  interest  in  safe- 
guarding taxpayers  in  vital  agricultural 
production  areas  when  natural  disaster 
strikes  and  there  are  no  other  resources 
for  relief  to  restore  economic  health.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  an  amend- 
ment might  be  offered  that  would  restore 
the  forgiveness  feature  and  lower  the  in- 
terest rate  back  to  1  percent  in  disaster 
areas.  This  makes,  the  bill  more  costly 
by  $350  million.  Should  this  prevail  I'm 
afraid  that  goes  against  the  original  In- 
tent of  the  legislation  and  I  would  have 
to  withdraw  my  support. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cast  their  votes 
in  favor  of  H.R.  1975.  If  it  remains  un- 
amended. 


Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
August  16  of  last  year  the  President 
signed  the  Agnes  Disaster  Act  which  was 
the  most  comprehensive  disaster  assist- 
ance act  ever  passed  in  America. 

Among  other  things,  it  zeroed  in  on  the 
Agnes  disaster  to  provide  a  $5,000  for- 
giveness clause  with  no  provision  that 
any  part  of  this  must  be  considered  a 
loan,  and  for  the  pa3mient  of  1-percent 
interest  on  that  portion  of  the  loan  above 
$5,000.  The  act  very  clearly  made  the 
FHA  and  SBA  equal  In  the  administra- 
tion of  this  loaji  program  with  the  for- 
giveness clause  and  the  act  clearly  was 
retroactive. 

To  date  the  act  has  not  been  adminis- 
tered that  way  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

In  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Agnes  it  was 
clear  that  the  law  had  to  be  changed  to 
provide  assistance  for  those  who  were 
struck  by  this  greatest  natural  disaster 
in  the  history  of  America. 

To  begin  the  recovery  instantaneously, 
the  Federal  Government  sent  messengers 
into  the  disaster  area  to  urge  that  appli- 
cations be  filed  for  assistance  and  made  it 
perfectly  plain  that  new  legislation  was 
being  written  In  the  Congress  which 
would  be  retroactive  and  which  would 
provide  even  greater  assistance  than  the 
Disaster  Act  of  1970.  Those  who  were 
struck  by  the  disaster  set  about  filing 
their  appUcations  and  when  the  law  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  August  16,  it 
was  indeed  retroactive  to  cover  all  appli- 
cations which  had  been  submitted  to 
both  FHA  and  SBA. 

I  am  delighted  to  inform  the  Congress 
that  SBA  has  administered  this  law  cor- 
rectly. They  set  about  converting  all  dis- 
aster loans  so  as  to  include  the  $5,000 
foregiveness  clause  and  the  1-percent  In- 
terest. This  took  care  of  the  urban  areas 
in  the  disaster  region.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  FHA  Issued  no  directives 
on  converting  those  loans  for  which  ap- 
plication was  made  between  the  day  of 
the  disaster  and  the  day  the  bill  was 
signed  into  law.  In  effect,  the  failure  to 
issue  directives  for  this  conversion  was 
penalizing  those  who  had  done  precisely 
what  they  were  asked  to  do — to  make  an 
immediate  assessment  of  the  damage  and 
to  make  the  application  forthwith.  It 
represents  a  discrimination  against  the 
rural  portion  of  the  Agnes  disaster  area 
whereas  the  SBA  had  done  precisely 
what  the  law  intended  in  doing  every- 
thing possible  under  this  act  to  get  the 
wheels  of  industry  turning  once  nujre. 

I  am  now  delighted  to  report  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  person 
of  Assistant  Secretary  Roger  Knapp,  Act- 
ing Administrator  of  FHA  Mr.  Dunn,  and 
General  Counsel  Jack  Kanabel  have  au- 
thorized me  to  state  that  regulations  and 
directives  are  being  prepared  at  this  mo- 
mont  and  will  be  issued  in  the  immediate 
future  to  convert  all  of  those  loans  made 
between  the  date  of  the  Agnes  hurri- 
cane and  August  16  so  as  to  provide  the 
full  benefits  of  the  disaster  act. 

This  was  the  intent  of  Congress  in 
writing  the  law  and  the  intention  of  the 
President  when  he  signed  the  law.  It 
is  the  proper  thing  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  do  so  that  the  Department 
may  be  in  conformity  with  the  law.  It 
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is  essential  to  Insure  that  rural  Amer- 
ica ^^all  be  treated  the  same  as  urban 
American. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  strongly  support  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  1975  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculttu-e. 

This  legislation  reinstates  the  emer- 
gency loan  program  as  it  was  originally 
intended  when  first  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. It  provides  needed  credit  sources 
to  farmers  who  lose  a  substantial  amount 
of  their  production  for  causes  beyond 
their  control.  The  program  is  designed 
to  help  those  family  farmers  who  are  im- 
able to  get  credit  from  conventional 
sources  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms. 

In  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  exces- 
sive rains  in  both  the  spring  and  fall  have 
prohibited  good  cultivation,  reduced  crop 
yield,  inhibited  harvesting,  and  in  some 
cases,  restricted  preparation  for  this 
year's  crops.  These  farmers  need  a  help- 
ing hand  to  get  them  back  on  their  feet 
and  keep  them  in  business.  Bad  weather 
affects  all  farmers  and  increases  costs. 
If  no  relief  is  available,  as  is  the  case  to- 
day, many  good  farmers  will  opt  to  leave 
farming  for  more  secure  professions.  We 
cannot  afford  this,  and  therefore  we  can- 
not afford  not  to  make  this  loan  program 
available  to  distressed  farmers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  am  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  intentions  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Bergland)  I  feel  that  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  would  be  a  dis- 
service to  American  farmers.  The  prin- 
cipal reason  the  administration  termi- 
nated the  disaster  program.  Is  that  the 
forgiveness  provision  and  low  Interest 
were  simply  too  costly  and  frankly  did 
not  meet  the  problem  faced  by  farmers. 

Although  we  all  could  use  a  free  $5,000, 
farmers  now  need  credit  which  is  not 
available.  The  forgiveness  feature  simply 
reinstates  a  terminated  program  and  in- 
vites a  presidential  veto  on  the  same 
grounds;  it  is  too  costly.  In  the  mean- 
time, throughout  our  debating  with  the 
administration,  our  distressed  farmers 
are  no  better  off  than  thev  are  today; 
without  a  program  to  help  them  over  the 
hump. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  ad- 
ministration approval  and  returns  to  a 
program  meeting  the  basic  need  for  farm 
credit  in  natural  emergencies.  Farmers 
in  my  district  and  across  the  country 
need  help  now  and  this  bill  fills  their 
needs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  exercise 
restraint  and  pass  this  measure  as 
reported. 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
this  bill  Is  vitally  Important  in  helping 
maintain  a  sound  agricultural  economy 
and  providing  our  rural  communities 
with  the  resources  to  recover  from  heavy 
losses  due  to  natural  disasters. 

This  legislation  would  restore  about 
$50  million  in  critically  needed  emer- 
gency loan  funds  for  our  rural  commu- 
nities and  hard-pressed  farmers  In  dis- 
aster-stricken areas  for  the  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  year  and  would  make  avail- 
able up  to  $100  million  annually  for  the 
next  5  years. 

This  bill  replaces  a  similar  rural  emer- 
gency disaster  loan  program  which  the 


White  House  halted  2  months  ago  with 
its  harsh  and  precipitate  impoundment 
action.  I  feel,  along  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress,  that  our  rural 
areas  and  farmers  desperately  need  an 
emergency  loan  fund  in  times  of  natural 
disaster  such  as  storms,  fioods,  freezes, 
or  drought,  especially  those  who  are  un- 
able to  obtain  credit  at  reasonable  rates 
from  regular  commercial  sources. 

The  people  in  my  district  and  my  State 
know  full  well  the  disaster  which  can 
strike  swiftly,  suddenly  and  with  a  ter- 
rible economic  Impact,  wiping  out  farms, 
livestock,  crops  and  homes. 

Since  the  President  has  shut  down  the 
present  disaster  loan  program,  the  only 
assistance  available  is  the  operating  loan 
program  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. This  is  available  only  for  fam- 
ily-sized farms. 

I  feel  that  the  farmers  of  Mississippi 
would  rather  have  disaster  loan  funds 
available  at  5  or  6  percent  Interest  than 
no  funds  at  1  percent  interest. 

Although  no  counties  in  my  State  have 
been  designated  so  far  under  the  pro- 
gram which  the  President  has  abruptly 
terminated,  many  have  suffered  severe 
losses  through  the  disastrously  wet  fall 
and  winter  and  would  welcome  the  op- 
portimity  to  be  considered  for  designa- 
tion and  an  opportimlty  to  seek  assist- 
ance. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  vote  favorably  on  this  vital 
piece  of  legislation  to  help  our  farmers 
and  rural  communities  recoup  during 
time  of  crisis  due  to  natural  disasters. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  seen  the  administration  cut  rural 
program  after  rural  program,  many  of 
which  have  operated  successfully  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  emergency  loan 
program  operated  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  is  one  such  program. 

The  administration  says  it  curtailed 
the  funds  for  this  program  because  it  Is 
too  costly.  If  the  program  had  been  al- 
lowed to  continue  in  its  present  form  im- 
til  It  expired  June  30,  the  cost  would  have 
been  $800  million.  I  do  agree  that  the 
program  has  become  too  expensive  as  a 
result  of  changes  made  in  the  law  last 
year.  But  I  think  the  way  to  correct  this 
situation  is  not  to  completely  eliminate 
a  basically  very  good  program  but  to  re- 
vise it.  Thus,  I  strongly  support  the  bill 
before  the  House  today  to  do  just  thai. 

My  district  is  predominately  a  rural 
one  that  often  suffers  the  effects  of  hur- 
ricanes and  other  natural  disasters.  Diar- 
ing  my  6  years  in  office,  it  has  been  de- 
clared a  natural  disaster  area  several 
times.  The  more  lucrative  farmer  and 
homeowner  usually  is  covered  by  insur- 
ance or  can  get  a  loan  to  cover  his  dam- 
ages. But  a  number  of  small  farmers,  and 
I  have  many  in  my  district,  will  not  have 
any  credit  at  all  if  the  emergency  loan 
program  does  not  continue. 

Shall  we  force  people  to  go  on  welfare 
of  some  form  of  Federal  assistance  if  the 
means  is  denied  them  to  cop)e  with  nat- 
ural disasters?  The  farmer  and  rural 
homeowner  definitely  needs  the  protec- 
tion offered  by  the  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ynv.vxj,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  express  my  support  for  the 


emergency  disaster  loan  legislation  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
with  the  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Georgia  'Mr. 
Mathis)  . 

The  committee  bill.  H.R.  1975.  repeals 
the  emergency  disaster  legislation  passed 
by  the  Congress  last  fall,  and  reinstates 
with  certain  modifications  the  emer- 
gency loan  program  established  by  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1961. 

As  reported  by  the  committee.  H.R. 
1975  contains  the  following  major  pro- 
visions. 

First.  It  repeals  the  •forgiveness" 
clause  for  emergency  disaster  loans, 
which  allowed  for  loans  of  up  to  $5,000 
to  be  forgiven — not  repaid — making  the 
loans  actually  Federal  grants. 

Second.  It  reinstates  the  disa.ster  des- 
ignation for  areas  previously  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  dis- 
aster assistance  eligibility,  making  it 
possible  for  farmers  in  these  areas  to 
apply  once  again  for  the  special  disa5ter 
loans.  This  eligibility  had  been  termi- 
nated by  the  administration  as  a  means 
of  terminating  the  "forgiveness"  clause 
which  might  well  have  cost  the  Govern- 
ment SI  billion  this  year. 

Third.  It  provides  for  an  interest  rate 
of  6  percent  for  disaster  loans.  The 
Mathis  amendment  reduces  the  rate  to 
5  percent,  and  as  I  noted,  I  support  liis 
amendment. 

Fourth.  It  provides  that  disaster  loans 
may  not  be  approved  unless  credit  can- 
not be  obtained  elsewhere.  This  provi- 
sion repesds  the  "first-come,  first-served  " 
policy  enacted  with  last  year's  Hurricane 
Agnes-Rapid  City  bill,  and  replaces  it 
with  a  fonrula  based  on  actual,  docu- 
mented need. 

These  aro  good  and  necessary  provi- 
sions, Mr.  Chairman,  designed  to  help 
farmers  in  distress  in  a  reasonable  and 
effective  way,  and  I  would  be  happy  to 
support  legislation  in  this  form. 

But  my  support  does  not  extend  to  the 
amendment  being  proposed  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Berg- 
land) which  provides  for  an  18-day  ex- 
tension of  the  present  program — com- 
plete with  its  forgiveness  clause — which 
would  cost  the  Government  an  addi- 
tional $300  million  by  best  estimates. 

I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the  wisest 
course  for  the  Congress  to  follow,  to 
provoke  a  Presidential  veto  with  the 
Bergland  amendment  and  thus  jeopard- 
ize the  entire  emergency  loan  program. 

The  preferable  course,  in  my  opinion, 
would  be  to  enact  H.R.  1975  with  the 
Mathis  amendment  and  without  the 
Bergland  amendment.  Legislation  in  this 
form  would  enjoy  the  support  of  both  the 
Congress  and  the  administration,  and 
it  would  insure  an  immediate  and  re- 
sponsible means  of  relief  for  the  disnstcr- 
stricken  farmers  of  America. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  1975 — the  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram— because  I  regard  it  as  a  needed 
source  for  emergency  loan  funds  for 
those  farmers  or  ranchers  in  areas  now 
or  hereafter  to  be  determined  to  be  dis- 
aster areas  by  either  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  support  the  bill  bf  cause 
this  program  was  curtailed  by  ac*,on  of 
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tb  e  Department  of  Agrlcuture  cm  Decem- 
Ix  r  27,  1972,  on  which  date  the  Farmers 
Htme  Administration  offices  were  In- 
st iicted  to  cease  receiving  and  proces- 
sing applications  for  emergency  aid  for 
farm  owners  or  rural  homeowners  In 
cc  unties  which  had  been  theretofore  car- 
ri<  >d  on  an  emergency  designation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  60  days  or 
msre. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  bill  wlth- 
01 1  knowing  whether  or  not  there  hap- 
pens to  be  any  counties  in  the  State  of 
lA  ssourl  or  our  congressional  district 
ai  long  the  555  counties  enumerated 
w  ilch  were  excluded  by  the  Secretary 
ol  Agriculture  on  December  27.  Of 
0(  urse,  Missouri  was  not  included  in  the 
A  [nes/Rapid  City  Act,  but,  notwlth- 
st  inding.  I  know  that  as  a  result  of  the 
ic!  storms  in  our  district  in  November 
aid  December  some  of  the  counties  in 
o\  T  congreesional  district  were  very  close 
tfl  being  eligible  to  be  within  the  declara- 
tl  tn  of  a  disaster  county. 

To  fall  to  support  either  HM.  1975 
01  the  Bergland  amendment  simply  be- 
et use  some  covmty  in  our  congressional 
district  may  not  have  been  Included  is 
tc  be  too  completely  provincial  or  too 
ei  ttrely  parochial.  For  my  part,  I  rec- 
o(  nlze  the  merit  of  this  bill  from  a  hu- 
niEuiitarian  standpoint.  I  am  privileged 
tc  support  it  for  that  reason. 

There  must  be  some  merit  to  H  Jl.  1975 
U  cause  it  was  reported  from  the  com- 
m  ttee  by  a  vote  of  22  to  3.  The  only 
Tt  ason  the  Bergland  amendment  was  not 
an  opted  in  committee  was  because  it 
w  IS  technically  defeated  as  a  i-esult  of  a 
U'  i  vote,  16-16.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
ttat  all  the  Bergland  tunendment  does 
Is  to  reopen  eligibility  for  1 -percent  loans 
w  th  the  forgiveness  feature  for  18  days 
ii  the  555  counties  that  have  been  here- 
to fore  declared  disaster  areas  by  the 
S  cretary  of  Agriculture.  It  should  be 
recalled  that  the  decision  of  December 
2',,  1972,  contained  the  18-day  grace 
pi  rlod  for  victims  of  Hurricane  Agnes 
Ix  358  counties  declared  eligible  under 
tt  e  Presidential  order  but  made  no  simi- 
le r  provisions  for  the  farmers  in  the  555 
counties  declared  disaster  areas  by  the 
Bt  cretary  of  Agriculture. 

llie  reason  the  Bergland  amendment 
b<  comes  so  necessary  is  that  it  is  needed 
tc  redress  a  major  inequity  contained  in 
tl  e  President's  December  27  decision. 
H  s  action  an  that  date,  in  the  judgment 
ol  many,  was  a  breach  of  trust.  The  U.S. 
Dipartment  of  Agriculture  had  assxired 
aitplicants — farmers — that  there  was  no 
ue  to  speed  applications,  and  even  en- 
ccuraged  farmers  to  delay  applications 
tc  permit  clearing  of  administrative 
b]  fklogs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  a  few  words 
si  ould  be  expressed  in  comment  upon 
tie  potential  impact,  not  only  of  HM. 
U  75.  but  also  the  Bergland  amendment 
tc  HJl.  1975.  Such  an  expression  is  nec- 
es  sary  not  only  because  we  are  here  deal- 
ii  g  with  a  new  piece  of  legislation,  HJl. 
11  75,  but  also  because  we  are  concerned 
w  th  its  effect  on  both  the  Disaster  Re- 
lidf  Act  of  1970  as  well  as  the  Agnes/ 
R  ipid  City  Act.  Then  in  the  background 
is  the  permanent  1961  Disaster  Relief 
A  !t.  which  underlies  both. 


To  thread  through  the  complexities  of 
the  situation,  we  should  first  assume  that 
H.R.  1975  goes  to  the  President  with  the 
Bergland  amendment  and  is  approved  by 
the  President  which  means  accepting  the 
Bergland  amendment.  This  would  mean 
that  we  would  then  have  a  law  requiring 
proof  of  need  before  granting  a  loan  with 
6-percent  interest. 

As  a  second  possibility  the  President 
could  veto  H.R.  1975.  This  would  still 
leave  the  1970  act  Intact  and  also  the 
Agnes/Rapid  City  Act  where  only  the 
President  could  designate  disaster  areas. 
In  the  event  the  President  should  declare 
a  disaster  area  prior  to  Jime  30,  1973, 
then  those  areas  would  fall  under  the  for- 
giveness feature  and  also  the  1 -percent 
feature  of  the  Agnes/Rapid  City  Act. 

Third,  if  the  President  vetoes  H.R. 
1975  and  Congress  takes  any  action,  then 
the  permanent  1961  Disaster  Relief  Act 
would  again  become  effective,  with  a  re- 
quirement to  show  or  certify  need  of  aid 
to  receive  a  loan  with  interest  of  3 
percent. 

Because  there  is  a  very  complicated 
series  of  alternatives  involved,  the  ques- 
tion could  properly  be  Etsked  why  the  ad- 
ministration did  not  substitute  the  1961 
law  on  December  27,  1972.  The  answer  is 
that  the  administration  believes  that  the 
Agnes/Rapid  City  Act  supersedes  the 
1961  law  and  to  attempt  the  substitution 
of  the  1961  law  would  involve  law  s\iits 
which  could  prove  embarrassing  euid  very 
costly.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the 
administration  needs  HJl.  1975,  both  to 
replace  the  Agnes/Rapid  City  law  and 
later  to  replace  the  1961  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  choices  here  are  so 
complex  that  I  spread  these  remarks  on 
the  record  in  an  effort  to  explain  the 
alternatives  Involved.  In  my  judgment, 
the  farmers  not  only  of  my  area,  but 
nationwide  are  aware  of  the  1961  law. 
They  prefer  its  provisions  over  HJl.  1975. 
I  was  convinced  that  there  was  no  way  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  HJl.  1975,  I  also 
became  convinced  that  the  President 
might  veto  the  bill  if  the  Bergland 
amendment  were  attached.  This  would 
provide  a  way  to  kill  H.R.  1975  by  Presi- 
dential veto.  Finally,  if  the  President 
does  not  veto  the  bill,  there  is  a  clear 
need  for  the  Bergland  amendment  to  give 
those  needy  farmers  a  fair  chance  fur- 
nished by  the  18-day  extension  to  file 
for  the  emergency  aid  provided  under 
HJl.  1975. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  foregoing  comments 
may  seem  to  be  intricate,  legalistic,  and 
difficult  to  follow.  Put  in  a  few  words, 
HJl.  1975  is  inadequate  without  the 
Bergland  amendment.  If  because  of  that 
amendment  HJl.  1975  should  be  vetoed 
and  the  veto  sustained,  then  we  will 
revert  to  the  1961  disaster  law  which  Is 
accepted  and  even  preferred  by  the  farm- 
ers of  our  area  to  any  or  all  subsequent 
legislation.  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  I 
support  HJl.  1975  with  the  Bergland 
amendment. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  1975  to  provide  an  emer- 
gency loan  program  for  disaster  victims 
and  rehabilitation  of  American  agricul- 
ture. 

In  my  State  of  Louisiana,  I  have  often 
witnessed  the  effects  of  emergency  loan 


provisions  to  those  in  agriculture  who 
have  been  literally  wiped  out  by  the  rav- 
ages of  hurricanes  and  flooding.  I  am  un- 
impressed by  the  urging  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility as  the  motivating  force  behind 
the  administration's  decision  to  termi- 
nate the  existing  program  because  of 
budgetary  curtailment.  Especially  Is  this 
true  when  earlier  this  same  week  this 
body  passed  the  continuing  appropria- 
tions bill — which  contained  $35  million 
on  a  loan  or  grant  basis  for  the  disaster 
victims  of  earthquake  devastated  Ma- 
nagua, Nicaragua,  $20  million  for  a 
water  treatment  and  prototype  desalting 
plant  in  Israel,  $81  million  operating  ex- 
penses to  the  Peace  Corps,  $145  million 
for  assistance  to  Cuban  refugees  in  the 
United  States,  and  $50  million  for  as- 
sistance to  refugees  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

With  such  overwhelmingly  generous 
international  programs  to  aid  refugees 
aroimd  the  world,  American  farmers  are 
entitled  to  similar  assistance  in  their  time 
of  need. 

I  am  well  aware  that  one  of  the  criti- 
cisms successfully  used  to  underline  the 
program,  which  had  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress to  assist  farmers,  was  the  $5,000 
forgiveness  feature  and  the  1 -percent  in- 
terest rate.  I  think  most  Americans  are 
tired  of  giveaways,  but  why  should  we 
stop  forgiving  Americans  while  at  the 
same  time  falling  to  apply  the  same  hard- 
nosed  policy  to  foreign  governments. 

Perhaps  the  most  classic  example  of 
forgiveness  by  the  American  taxpayers 
and  our  national  leaders  was  the  recent 
agreement  to  settle  the  Russian  war  debt 
of  $11.1  billion  for  $722  million— this 
amoimts  to  a  little  over  6  cents  on  the 
dollar  and  the  complete  forgiveness  of 
any  interest  charges  on  the  principle  over 
a  period  of  about  28  years. 

Interest  at  7  percent  c»  $11.1  billion 
for  1  year  would  amount  to  $777  million, 
which  means  that  we  forgave  the  Rus- 
sion  debt  and  28  years  of  interest  for 
an  agreed  amoimt  less  than  1  year's  in- 
terest at  7  percent.  And  if  this  was  not 
enough,  the  settlement  agreement  gave 
the  Soviets  30  years,  or  until  the  year 
2001,  to  complete  the  compromise  settle- 
ment. The  American  taxpayer  has  paid 
interest  on  the  Russian  loan  of  $11.1 
billion  tuid  will  continue  to  pay  it  as  a 
part  of  the  national  debt,  there  is  no 
forgiveness  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

I  feel  that  our  first  obligation  as 
Members  of  this  body  is  to  the  farmers 
of  our  country  who  produced  the  food 
and  fiber  which  was  used  in  Moscow, 
Peking.  Hanoi,  and  Paris  as  the  leverage 
to  negotiate  any  peace  that  has  been 
obtained.  The  same  farmers  are  over- 
looked by  the  administration  in  its  de- 
sire to  provide  food  and  fiber  to  the 
world.  Under  the  recent  announced  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar,  foreigners  will 
now  be  able  to  buy  American  food,  fiber, 
and  goods  at  a  10-percent  discount  as 
a  theoretical  solution  to  the  balance-of- 
pE^rments  deficits. 

I  intend  to  support  this  measure — 
legislation  which  extends  the  same 
courtesies  to  our  American  farmers  that 
we  extend  to  foreigners,  including  those 
in  the  Communist  bloc. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
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Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 

further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SKcnoH  1.  Section  328(a)  of  tbe  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
Is  repealed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  1,  line  3, 
strike  out: 

"Section  1.  Section  328(a)  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is 
rejjealed." 

And  Insert:  "That  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c), 
(d),(e),  and  (f)  of  Section  328  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act. 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  92-385.  are  re- 
pealed." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  321  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  aU  of 
the  language  within  the  parentheeee  and 
Inserting  the  following:  "(Including  loans 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  or  in- 
Bure  under  subtitles  A  and  B  of  this  title 
or  any  other  Act  of  Congress) ". 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  321  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  Is  amended  by  deleting  said  sub- 
section In  its  entirety  and  substituting  In 
lieu  thereof: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  loans  In 
any  such  area  designated  by  the  Secretary  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  hereof  and 
In  any  area  designated  as  a  major  disaster 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970.  as  amend- 
ed, (1)  to  established  farmers,  ranchers,  or 
oyster  planters  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  (2)  to  private  domestic  corpora- 
tions or  partnerships  engaged  primarily  In 
farming,  ranching,  or  oyster  planting:  Pro- 
vided, That  they  have  experience  and  re- 
sources necessary  to  assure  a  reasonable 
prospect  for  successful  operation  with  the 
assistance  of  such  loan,  and  are  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  credit  elaewhere  to  finance 
their  actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates  and 
terms,  taking  Into  consideration  prevailing 
private  and  cooperative  rates  and  terms  in 
the  community  in  or  near  which  the  appli- 
cant resides  for  loans  for  similar  pxirposes 
and  periods  of  time." 

Sec.  4.  Section  324  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  strUing  out  "8  per  centum"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "6  per  centum". 

Sec  5.  Section  328  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act.  amended 
by  striking  out  ">100,000,000"  and  inserting 
"$500,000,000". 

Sec.  6.  Section  321(a)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  the  word  "may"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "shall". 

Sec.  7.  Section  232  of  Public  Law  01-606  is 
repealed. 

Mr.  POAGE  (during  the  reading) ,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  eisk  imanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  In 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  goitleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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COMMTTTEE    AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  line  2, 
after  the  word  "Act,"  insert  "as  amended  by 
Public  Law  02-173," 

The  committee  Eimendment  was  agreed 
ta 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  line  3, 
after  the  word  "Is"  Insert  the  word  "further". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MB.  MATRIS  OF 
GEOBQIA 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mathis  of 
Georgia :  Page  2,  line  25,  strike  out  the  words 
"6  percentum"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "6  per  centum" 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  amendment  I  have  offered  to 
the  bill  will  do  one  thing.  It  will  make 
a  little  more  of  a  reality  out  of  the  title 
of  this  legislation. 

My  committee  reported  the  bill  to  this 
House  as  what  we  call  a  disaster  relief 
loan  bill.  In  fact,  as  it  is  drawn,  it  pro- 
vides very  little  relief  to  the  farmers  and 
ranchers  we  are  proposing  to  aid. 

The  interest  rate,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  pointed  out,  to  be  charged 
to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  this 
program,  shall  be  a  maximum  of  6  per- 
cent as  provided  imder  the  terms  of 
this  bill,  which  is  5  percent  more,  as 
pointed  out,  than  under  the  old  program. 

My  amendment  would  fix  the  Interest 
rate  at  a  maximum  of  5  percent,  and 
therefore  make  this  really  more  an  emer- 
gency disaster  loan  available  to  farmers. 

The  normal  operating  loans  available 
to  farmers  now  imder  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  are  available  at  a  lesser 
rate  at  the  present  time  than  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill.  If  it  is  the  intention 
of  this  House  to  provide  relief  to  these 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  in  many  in- 
stances have  been  wiped  out  by  natural 
disasters,  then  let  us  take  positive  action 
at  this  time  to  provide  meaningful  relief. 

This  House  in  its  wisdom  yesterday 
passed  a  continuing  resolution  which 
provides  for  millions  of  dollars  for  aid 
to  foreign  nations,  apparently  including 
some  disaster  relief  for  citizens  of  those 
countries.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  propose  to  do  less  for  Amer- 
ican farmers. 

I  believe  this  amendment  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  doing  that. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chah-man,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  an  effort  to  get  this 
compromised,  and  speaking  only  for  my- 
self as  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
I  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  accepting  the  amendment, 
and  I  am  delighted. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, let  me  put  my  statement  this  way: 
I  shall  not  oppose  it. 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time  and  urge  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  use  my 
5  minutes  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  some  questions  about  H.R. 
1975. 

Now,  as  I  imderstand  it,  we  did  adopt 
an  agriculture  disaster  relief  bill  in  the 
last  Congress  which  provided  for  1  per- 
cent loans  and  $5,000  forgiveness,  which 
was  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  was  written  into  law,  and  we 
had  that  law  complementing  the  disaster 
legislation  for  business  which  came  out 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, as  I  recall. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  provisions 
of  that  legislation,  as  I  understand  it, 
some  of  the  loans  have  been  committed 
and  are  still  pending,  and  the  legislation 
will  continue  in  effect  as  long  as  the  leg- 
islation lasts.  I  presume,  until  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

And  I  presume  the  President  could  im- 
plement that  legislation  by  executive 
order  any  time  he  chooses  to  do  so. 

Now,  when  we  enact  HJl.  1975,  par- 
ticularly the  section  7,  do  we  not  repeal 
the  authority  to  consummate  the  exist- 
ing commitments  that  have  been  made 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration? 
And  may  I  ask,  do  we  not  also  repeal  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  use  some 
discretion  to  open  up  this  loan  program 
to  help  out  some  of  the  farmers  in  some 
of  their  disaster  relief  in  the  event  that 
the  President's  action  taken  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  is  deemed  premature? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LECSGETT.  Yes,  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  re- 
peal the  existing  law,  which  does  repeal 
the  President's  authority  to  declare  more 
of  these  counties  to  be  emergency  {u*e£i5. 
I  presume  the  gentleman  Is  referring  to 
the  fact  that  the  President  Just  a  few 
days  ago  declared  four  counties  in  the 
State  of  California  Presidential  disaster 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  repeal 
his  authority  to  declare  any  more  dis- 
aster areas  with  the  existing  reUef  pro- 
visions. He  had  a  legal  right  to  declare 
those  four  counties  disaster  areas.  Even 
though  he  had  already  announced  he 
was  cutting  off  the  whole  program,  he 
changed  his  mind  again  and  declared 
those  four  coimties  disaster  areas,  sub- 
ject to  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  that  is  subject  to  the  1  per- 
cent interest  and  subject  to  the  $5,000 
forgiveness. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  he 
will  have  no  authority  to  declare  any 
more  coimties  disaster  areas  with  the 
privileges  granted  to  these  counties.  He 
will  still  have  the  right  to  declare  a  dis- 
aster area,  but  they  will  only  get  loans 
on  the  terms  granted  here,  but  this  bill 
will  not  invalidate  the  loans  made  in 
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ttoBe  counties  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
tt  Is  bill. 

All  the  loans  made  in  those  counties 
pi  lor  to  the  adoption  of  this  bill  will 
St  11  be  valid  loans,  and  will  be  payable 
aid  forgivable  according  to  the  terms 
ol  the  existing  legislation.  This  includes 
the  1  percent  Interest  and  the  right  to 
$1 ,000  forgiveness. 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
cc  uld  expand  on  my  question,  one  of  our 
bl  I  disasters  in  California  was  the  Isle- 
tc  Q  flood  on  Sherman  and  Andreas 
l2  tand. 

We  just  got  a  bathtub  full  of  water, 
aiid  we  have  only  been  able  to  get  it 
out  in  the  last  4  months.  The  farmers 
hkve  only  been  able  to  determine  their 
di  .mages  in  the  last  4  months,  and  a 
n  tmber  of  them  still  have  applications 
p<  nding  on  which  they  may  or  may  not 
h  ).ve  commitments. 

But  what  I  am  concerned  about  is — if 
w  J  enact  legislation  here  which  actual- 
ly repeals  Public  Law  91-606  does  this 
n>t  repeal  the  residual  discretion 
ol  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
ansummate  the  pending  applications 
f<  r  the  pending  disaster  loans. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
y1  Bid  for  just  one  moment? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

n;an. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  At  the  proper  time, 
I  will  inform  the  gentleman,  I  have  an 
ai  aendment  prepared  that  would  remedy 
w  lat  I  regard  as  an  inequity  of  that  na- 
ti  re  in  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  will  be  very  pleased 
to  support  that  amendment  if  there  is 
aJiy  question  about  the  coverage. 

I  am  concerned  also  about  this:  If  we 
eiAct  this  legislation,  then  as  regards 
tie  new  four  counties  we  have  in  Call- 
f  c  mia  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
w  11  only  be  allowed  to  extend  credit  for 
2i  or  30  years  or  whatever  the  term  is  at 
5  percent,  but  theoretically  the  Small 
Bisiness  Administration  will  be  able  to 
ej  tend  credit  at  1  percent  with  the  for- 
gi  veness  features  iinder  the  Banking  and 
C  irrency  legislation  that  Is  current  law. 
Djes  that  not  exacerbate  the  inequities 
tl  at  are  currently  present  between  rural 
A  nerica  and  the  small  business  commu- 
n  ties  in  those  same  areas? 

Mr.  POAQE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield? 

Mr.  LEOQETT.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
on  an. 

Mr.  POAQE.  There  are  no  loans  being 
made  except  in  those  four  counties  in 
C  ilif  omia.  Of  course,  I  recognize  that  the 
gi  ntleman  has  a  very  natural  and  very 
p:  oper  interest  in  those  counties,  but  the 
n  St  of  the  Nation  is  getting  no  loans  at 
a  I  and  apparently  will  not  get  any  loans 
o  any  kind  at  any  rate  of  interest 
o:  this  kind,  so  it  is  our  hope  to  pass  this 
legislation  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tl  fman  from  California  has  expired. 

(By  imsuaimoxis  consent,  Mr.  Leggett 
w  is  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
IE  Inutes.) 

Mr.  LEOOETT.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tljn.  I  would  like  to  pose  this  question 
piibUcly.  because  I  have  tedked  to  the 
cliairman  of  the  committee  about  this 
si  ;uatlon. 


Under  the  existing  law  when  we  were 
given  loans  under  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration proviiiaiiS  we  uid  have  a 
clause  that  allowed  a  small  business  to 
obtain  a  consolidated  loan  to  refinance 
his  destroyed  stock  in  trade  and  actu- 
ally to  get  a  new  loan  so  that  he  could 
get  new  stock  in  trade  at  the  1  percent 
rate  with  the  $5,000  forgiveness  feature. 
We  never  had  anything  like  that  in  Ag- 
riculture. 

I  have  a  number  of  farms  in  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  of  California  which  have  pro- 
duction loans  where  those  production 
loans  are  in  default  because  the  crop 
has  been  destroyed.  We  can  get  a  loan 
on  a  new  crop,  but  there  is  no  way  to  pay 
off  the  old  crop  loan,  which  is  the  first 
lion  on  that  property. 

As  of  right  now — and  I  posed  this  to 
you  before — we  do  not  have  parity  be- 
tween business  and  agriculture,  even  in 
agricultural  communities.  I  hope  we  cuu 
keep  this  hiatus  in  mind  as  we  move 
ahead  with  legislation  of  this  type  and 
hopefully  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  that  we  can  provide  f  lu-ther  equi- 
ty between  small  agriculture  and  small 
business  ir.  the  exact  same  commimi- 
ties.  That  does  not  require  an  answer, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  as  it  appears 
to  restate  the  current  administration  of 
the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Greorgia  i  Mr.  Mathis)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OriEHED    BY    MR.    BERGLAND 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Beroland: 
Page  3,  following  line  8,  add  a  new  section 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  the  repeal  herein 
of  Section  5  of  Public  Law  92-385,  and  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture  shall  make  loans 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
5  of  Public  Law  92-386  to  eligible  applicants 
in  natural  disaster  areas  determined  or  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
where  such  determination  or  designation 
had  been  made  after  January  1.  1972,  and 
prior  to  December  27,  1972.  The  authority 
to  accept  applications  for  such  loans  shall 
expire  18  days  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act." 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  on  the  17th 
day  of  July  last  year  President  Nixon  re- 
quested Congress  to  act  in  response  to 
the  needs  that  arose  as  a  consequence  of 
Hurricane  Agnes  and  recommended  that 
the  Disaster  ReUef  Act  be  amended  so 
as  to  provide  for  1 -percent  loans  to  those 
victims  with  up  to  $5,000  to  be  forgiven. 

On  the  14th  of  August  this  House  by  a 
vote  of  359  to  1  accepted  the  confer- 
ence committee's  report  to  Implement 
the  President's  request,  and  expand  cov- 
erage to  all  persons  who  suffered  similar 
damages  from  disaster  during  the  period 
January  1,  1972,  to  June  30,  1973.  The 
President  signed  this  into  law. 

On  November  15  of  last  year  358  coun- 
ties in  21  States  had  been  designated  as 
eligible  for  assistance  by  the  authority 
given  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  555  counties  in  28  States  had  been 
designated  for  emergency  aid  by  the  au- 


thority conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  by  this  act. 

Now,  the  farmers  in  my  State  and  in 
other  States  of  this  country  who  had 
their  backs  to  the  wall,  who  had  lost 
their  crop  because  of  a  severe  disaster, 
due  to  the  weather,  were  told  to  wait 
to  file  their  applications,  and  in  my  State 
they  were  told  to  wait  because  they  still 
had  some  little  crops  in  the  field  and 
were  advised  that  they  should  not  file 
their  applications  untU  what  little  crops 
they  had  had  been  salvaged. 

Other  farmers  in  28  counties  in  my 
State  had  been  told  by  the  local  au- 
thorities of  the  Government,  the  local  di- 
recting supervisor  of  FHA,  to  not  file 
their  applications  in  November  or  De- 
cember because  of  the  backlog  of  work, 
and  appointments  were  made  for  these 
farmers  to  come  back  to  the  local  of- 
fices of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture some  time  during  the  winter  time, 
and  promises  had  been  made  that 
if  they  would  come  back  in  February 
that  the  backlog  would  be  cleared  up, 
and  that  they  could  then  process  their 
applications  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
The  farmers  did  wait,  thousands  of  them 
acting  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  De- 
partment, postponed  the  filing  of  their 
applications  for  the  assistance  to  which 
they  were  entitled  on  the  advice  of  an 
agent  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Then  on  the  27th  day  of  December, 
without  warning,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Mr.  Earl  Butz,  cut  off  this  as- 
sistance relief,  even  though  they  were 
qualified  and  in  that  same  pronoimce- 
ment  announced  that  those  counties 
which  had  been  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  have 
until  the  15th  day  of  January  of  1973 
in  which  to  file  their  applications  for 
assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this 
Committee  I  submit  a  public  trust  has 
been  broken.  Since  the  founding  of  this 
Republic  200  years  ago  our  social  land- 
scape has  been  strewn  with  scores  of 
broken  treaties  and  broken  promises. 
Is  there  any  reason  that  the  American 
people  doubt  the  credibility  of  politi- 
cians and  leaders  In  Government? 

My  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  woifid  repair 
one  broken  promise.  My  amendment 
calls  for  a  grandfather  clause  to  con- 
tinue the  program  for  18  days  in  555 
counties  that  had  been  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  so  that  all 
persons  In  these  counties  would  be 
treated  alike. 

The  bill  as  presented  today  states  that 
the  farmers  who  were  able  to  get  in  un- 
der the  wire  before  the  abrupt  cutoff 
would  have  their  loan  approved  for  1 
percent  with  up  to  $5,000  forgiven,  but 
those  same  farmers  who  suffered  iden- 
tically or  who  in  some  cases  suffered 
even  worse,  would  not  be  granted  these 
same  credit  terms. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  along  with  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  ZwACH)  offered  an  amend- 
ment that  provided  for  a  grandfather 
clause  for  these  555  counties  and  for  an 
additional  18-day  period  for  these  farm- 
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ers,  and  it  lost  in  committee  on  a  tie  vote 
of  16  to  16. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  I  submit  there  should  be  a 
lesson  learned  from  this  sorry  episode.  I 
think  that  we  in  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  should  be  more  careful 
to  study  the  consequences  of  any  prop- 
osition until  we  are  sure  that  we  can 
finish  what  we  start.  Anything  less  Is  a 
really  cruel  deception.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  support  for  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentleman  from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Berg- 
land)  is  inviting  upon  the  farmers  of 
America  and  upon  his  own  constituents 
a  terrible  risk. 

Now,  I  will  be  the  first  to  concede  that 
this  whole  matter  could  have  been  han- 
dled in  a  better  fashion  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  this  Government,  but  if 
this  bill  does  pass,  your  constituents  and 
mine,  and  those  of  all  of  us,  will  be  helped 
under  the  new  program  for  loans  at  5 
percent  or  less. 

If  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
adopted  at  a  cost  of  about  $350  milUon, 
and  the  program  goes  back  to  the  $5,000 
forgiveness  figure  and  1  percent  Interest 
rate,  we  are  inviting  and  we  are  almost 
sure  to  have  a  veto.  We  will  have  no  pro- 
gram to  take  care  of  these  people  who 
suffer  in  the  case  of  future  emergencies, 
future  disasters. 

So  that  is  my  messager"^  collet 
As  appeaUng  as  this  amendment  might" 
be,  it  would  cost  $350  million  and  is  al- 
most sure,  in  my  judgment,  to  result  in 
a  veto,  with  the  distinct  possibility  that 
no  future  funds  will  be  available  for  the 
Members'  constituents  or  any  of  mine  in 
the  case  of  such  emergencies  as  may 
occur. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  California 
yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  this  bill 
were  not  to  pass  in  any  form,  what  would 
be  the  net  result? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  If  this  biU 
were  not  to  pass  in  any  form,  I  assiune 
the  executive  department  would  con- 
tinue its  present  policy,  and  loans  and 
grants  would  be  very  much  limited. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  other 
words,  if  the  bill  did  not  pass  at  all  in 
any  form,  the  executive  branch  would 
not  continue  the  forgiveness  and  would 
not  make  loans  under  the  1 -percent  rate; 
is  that  It? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Yes,  that 
is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  That  is  what 
they  are  doing  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Yes,  be- 
cause had  they  continued,  that  would 
have  cost  an  estimated  $1  billion,  and 
with  the  attempt  to  bring  about  some 
sense  of  financial  stability  in  this  coun- 
try, the  action  was  taken.  As  I  stdd  be- 
fore, I  think  it  should  have  been  done 
a  lot  differently,  but  that  is  water  over 
the  dam  and  left  behind  us. 


We  are  faced  right  now  with  passing 
this  bill  with  the  one  amendment,  which 
we  have  in  effect  accepted,  lowering  the 
interest  rate  to  5  percent,  and  go  below 
that,  if  possible.  That  is  one  alternative. 
If  we  do  not  pass  this  bill,  I  think  we  will 
have  no  fimds  available  for  emergency 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  WUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield  again? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  seems  to 
me  we  have  three  alternatives.  If  no  leg- 
islation is  passed,  there  will  be  no  money 
available,  either  in  the  forgiveness  area 
or  at  1  percent. 

The  second  alternative  is  to  pass  the 
bill  as  recommended  by  the  committee, 
as  amended  by  the  Mathis  amendment, 
and  there  will  be  money  available  with 
an  interest  rate  of  up  to  5  percent. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Maximum, 
and  it  could  be  less. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  third  al- 
ternative is  to  pass  the  bill  with  the  Berg- 
land  amendment,  which  in  effect  invites 
a  veto  because  of  the  anticipated  extra 
cost  during  this  period  of  $350  million. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  just  hope 
that  the  Bergland  amendment  is  de- 
feated. I  think  we  have  to  take  a  broad- 
er view  and  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
help  agriculture  generally,  admitting 
that  perhaps  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture might  not  have  handled  this  admin- 
istratively as  well  as  the  gentleman  or 
I  or  many  others  might  like  to  have  had 
>  it  done. 

^    I  hope  the  Bergland  amendment  is  de- 
!teated. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  What  is  the  situation  with 
regard  to  the  four  counties  that  the 
President  has  just  declared  disaster  areas 
within  the  last  week? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Those  in 
California  the  gentleman  is  referring  to? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  That  is  a 
very  fair  question,  and  let  me  answer  it. 
I  did  not  know  about  it  imtil  I  read  in 
the  newspapers  that  it  had  happened.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  it  about, 
and  one  of  the  counties  is  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  called  just  before  noon,  and  they 
have  not  received  one  application  there. 
This  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  prob- 
ably the  disaster  was  declared  so  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  could  come  in  and 
help  repair  a  harbor  that  was  very  badly 
damaged  and  some  bridges  that  were 
washed  out. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  carmot  hold  the  feel- 
ing of  distrust  which  some  of  our  col- 
leagues have  expressed  as  to  the  fairness 
of  our  President.  I  caimot  believe  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  going 
to  be  so  inequitable  in  his  treatment  of 
the  people  in  the  areas  which  were  de- 


clared disaster  areas  by  his  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  those  who  live  in  areas 
which  the  President  himself  declared  to 
be  disaster  areas.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  declared  358,  I  believe, 
counties  as  disaster  areas.  The  Secretarj- 
of  Agriculture  declared  555  counties  as 
disaster  areas.  When  the  President  is- 
sued this  order  stopping  forgiveness,  on 
December  27.  1972,  he  gave  everybody  in 
the  Presldentially  declared  areas  18  days 
in  which  to  come  in  and  file  applications 
after  they  hsul  notice. 

All  the  Bergland  amendment  asks  i.s  to 
extend  exactly  the  same  treatment  to 
those  who  sustained  similar  losses  in  the 
other  555  counties.  It  asks  that  we  do  in 
those  counties  declared  by  the  Secretarv 
exactly  what  the  President  already  has 
done  in  the  areas  he  personally  declared 
disaster  areas. 

I  cannot  believe,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  does,  that  my  Piesident 
is  going  to  be  so  unfair  as  to  deny  to  the 
sufferers  of  555  counties  that  which  he 
has  already  accorded  to  those  sini'larlv 
situated  in  358  counties.  On  the  contrarv. 
I  believe  President  Nixon  to  be  a  fair  and 
honorable  man,  and  I  reject  the  threats 
of  the  gentleman  on  my  left  that  their 
President  and  mine  would  be  so  unfair 
All  this  amendment  asks  is  equal  treat- 
ment for  all.  On  December  27.  the  Presi- 
dent gave  the  people  of  354  counties  18 
days  in  which  to  fill  applications.  On 
February  13  of  this  year  the  President 
declared  four  counties  in  California  as 
disaster  areas  and  gave  them  unlimited 
time.  In  this  case  the  announcement  spe- 
cifically reads  that  up  to  $5,000  on  farm 
housing  loans  may  be  canceled  when 
losses  are  not  compensated  by  insurance 
or  otherwise.  That  is  in  the  Presidents 
order  of  February  13.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  President  is  going  to  say  it  is  all 
right  to  give  $5,000  to  the  people  in  one 
district  in  California,  or  elsewhere,  and 
then  say  he  is  not  going  to  give  those 
fellows  in  somebody  else's  district  even 
so  much  as  a  chance  to  come  in  and 
sign  up. 

I  just  do  not  beUeve  that  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  All  the  Mem- 
bers who  think  our  President  is  that 
kind  of  two-faced  operator — please 
stand  up.  I  want  their  names.  I  do  not 
believe  it  of  President  Nixon.  I  believe 
the  President  is  a  better  man  than  that. 
I  believe  the  President  is  a  fairer  man 
than  that,  even  though  his  spokesmen 
on  this  floor  represent  him  as  unwilling 
to  do  equity. 

All  we  are  asking  here  is  that  there 
be  a  little  fairness.  The  gentleman  from 
California  has  seiid  there  is  not  a  soul 
in  his  district  who  has  come  in  and 
asked  for  forgiveness — they  do  not  have 
to  hurry.  The  President  put  no  limit  on 
the  time  in  which  they  can  apply.  I 
carmot  believe  he  is  going  to  object  to 
giving  others  just  18  days — exactly,  the 
time  the  President  said  was  fair  for  the 
people  in  354  counties. 

Why  does  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia feel  that  $300  million  will  be  lost 
in  those  555  counties  which  were  declared 
disaster  areas  by  the  President's  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Does  he  consider  the 
Secretary  untrustworthy?  I  do  not.  There 
were  some  354  counties  which  the  Pres- 
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i(  ent  had  declared  disaster  areas  before 
tl  le  26th  day  of  December.  That  Is  about 
fl/e-elghths  as  many  as  the  Secretary 
d  idared.  It  did  not  cost  any  five-eighths 
o  $300  million  to  take  care  of  those 
c  lunties.  although  the  farmers  in  them 
hid  18  days  notice  and  that  amount  of 
0  me  In  which  to  apply.  They  had  exact- 
1:  what  Mr.  Bergland  asks  for  the  f arm- 
e  "s  of  the  other  555  covmties,  and  it  did 
n  at  cost  any  such  amount  for  those  354 

0  lunties.  Now  why  and  from  what  source 
d )  we  get  any  information  tlaat  it  is  go- 
ing to  cost  $300  million  to  give  these 
p»ple  the  same  kind  of  treatment  the 
F  resident  has  given  other  people?  All  we 
a%  asking  is  that  we  treat  everybody 
a  ike. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
nan,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f ;  om  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
Dian.  I  got  this  information  from  the 
gmtleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Besg- 
LLND)  himself.  He  told  me  earlier  this 
a  Itemoon  it  was  $350  million,  so  I  did  not 
dream  it  up. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  understand  that. 
The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
£  ERGLANO)  gave  us  that  information,  but 

1  imderstood  that  he  was  passing  on  in- 
f  >rmation  or  guesses  from  the  Depart- 
r  lent  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jrield,  that  was  received 
f  -om  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 

V  as  their  own  estimate. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right,  and  I  want 
t>  know  on  what  basis  the  Department 
0 1  Agriculture  makes  any  such  estimate 
a  s  that,  since  the  figures  show  it  did  not 
c  3st  any  such  amoimt  as  that  when  18 
c  ays  was  given  to  the  people  in  the 
I  residentially  declared  areas. 

I  challenged  the  figures  of  the  Depart- 
Eient  of  Agriculture.  I  ask  imanimous 
csnsent  that  smyone  who  can  read  suid 

V  rite  and  figure  to  the  seventh  multipli- 
c  ition  table,  tell  me  how  they  can  sub- 
sbantiate  any  such  estimate  of  $300 
I  lUllon.  And,  if  they  can  substantiate  it, 
1  ow  do  they  then  justify  the  President's 
iction  of  December  27  in  granting  18 
c  ays  to  the  people  of  354  coimties  and  his 
i  ction  of  February  13  in  granting  unlim- 
i  «d  time  to  the  people  of  four  California 
( ounties? 

Maybe  what  is  good  and  fair  in  Call- 
f  3mia  is  good  and  fair  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  I  would,  therefore,  urge  that 
jou  vote  for  the  Bergland  amendment. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
£  upport  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
]  finnesota  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
t  ers  of  the  Commitee,  it  is  imperative 
Ihat  I  speak  out  in  support  of  this 
{ mendment  and  to  discuss  this  bill,  be- 
( ause  it  creates  a  very  grave  injustice  to 
s  ome  producers  in  America;  a  very,  very 
( rave  injustice. 

I  have  here  the  figures  for  Hurricane 
i  Lgnes  and  Rapid  City.  They  each  had 
Ibeir  disaster  in  1  day;  immediately 
{ pplled  for  8BA  loans  and  FHA  loans 
)  nd  collected  them  to  the  t\me  of  $3,1 76,- 
( 52,000  in  loans  and  forgiveness.  In  all 
1  >residentially  designated  areas  folks  had 


their  forgiveness  and  their  1-percent  in- 
terest, but  the  farmers  in  my  district  in 
areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  were 
cut  off  without  notice  on  December  27. 

Now,  in  our  area  of  the  United  States, 
in  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  part  of 
North  Dakota,  we  had  the  disaster  of  the 
century.  Never  since  that  ground  was 
plowed  have  we  had  such  a  disaster.  So 
many  folks  got  a  crop  planted  2  months 
late,  and  they  did  not  know  what  they 
were  going  to  harvest  untU  around 
Christmas  time.  The  FHA  said,  "Come 
in  January,  come  in  February."  They 
were  dated  then  to  make  these  applica- 
tions. On  December  27  they  blew  the 
whistle,  so  to  speak;  blew  the  whistle 
on  this  program,  and  it  left  himdreds  of 
our  very  worthr  producers  with  more 
losses,  more  severe  losses  suffered,  and 
waiting  to  harvest  crops  when  they  were 
cut  off  entirely.  That  was  unfair. 

Second,  in  my  district  there  are  eight 
counties  that  have  been  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  disaster 
areas  and  there  are  a  number  of  coun- 
ties designated  by  the  President  as  dis- 
aster areas.  The  Presidential  disaster 
areas,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  had  until 
January  15  when  the  December  27  date 
was  given.  The  secretarial  disaster  areas 
were  cut  off  right  there. 

The  Government  must  give  what  Is 
due  to  its  people.  The  Government  must 
keep  its  faith  with  its  people. 

Third,  this  bUl,  and  I  can  see  what  the 
author  tries  to  do,  makes  a  rank  discrim- 
ination against  rural  America  because  it 
continues  the  loans  at  1  percent,  $5,000 
forgiveness,  for  SBA  and  every  other 
agency  except  FHA  which  de^  with 
producers  and  rural  communities  in  this 
country.  It  keeps  it  for  every  other  one. 

This  law  cuts  them  out.  It  was  at  6 
percent,  and  now  puts  that  to  5  per- 
cent. It  is  really  some  emergency  pro- 
gram to  offer  them  that  kind  of  deal  and 
to  discriminate  against  rural  America 
in  favor  of  SBA,  HUD,  and  all  the  other 
areas. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  we  pass 
this  amendment  in  justice  and  equity. 
I  hope — I  sincerely  hope  that  we 
strengthen  this  legislation,  and  in  so 
doing  eliminate  the  looseness  of  it  that 
gives  money  to  the  undeserving,  but  we 
must  not  deny  the  hundreds  of  deserving 
people  who  have  been  automatically  and 
arbitrarily  cut  off  by  their  Govenmient 

There  is  no  Government  that  can  con- 
duct its  business  in  that  type  of  manner. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

'Ir.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  thank 
my  good  friend. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  I  hereby  rescind, 
revoke,  and  take  back  my  previous  com- 
mitment or  statement  that  I  would  vote 
for  the  bUl.  I  certainly  could  not  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Certainly  the  gentleman 
Is  entitled  to  his  position.  But  in  equity 
we  must  suiopt  this  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word 
in  the  amendment  before  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment  Is 


included  today  and  the  President  vetoes 
this  measure,  many  of  the  farmers  in  my 
area  will  not  be  able  to  get  a  loan  to  get 
fertilizer  and  go  to  the  fields  for  the 
spring  planting. 

This  has  been  before  us  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  It  was  decided 
there  and  voted  out  and  sent  to  this 
body. 

Only  this  morning  a  man,  who  is  a 
broiler  grower  in  our  area,  who  had  his 
buildings  collapse  after  our  recent  snow- 
storm, which  cost  him  some  $80,000,  said: 

Do  not  give  me  anything.  Do  not  give  me 
a  $5,000  forgiveness.  What  I  want  Is  a  chance 
to  recover,  to  build  my  hoioaes  back,  but,  at 
the  present  time,  with  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  not  making  any  loans  to  any- 
body, I  am  losing  money  every  day.  My 
chickens  are  trapped  beneath  these  buildings, 
and  they  are  dead.  I  have  a  health  hasard 
in  my  area.  I  need  something  done  and  I  need 
it  done  Immediately. 

Gentlemen,  we  are  fooling  around  with 
the  farmers  in  our  area  who  need  some 
help  to  get  started  back  in  the  business 
of  farming  for  the  coming  year. 

I  speak  as  a  farmer.  I  know  what  it  is 
not  to  be  able  to  pay  a  fertilizer  bill.  I 
have  been  to  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, to  the  Production  Credit  Asso- 
ciation, to  the  land  banks.  I  know  what 
it  is  to  meet  a  crisis  on  the  farm. 

When  we  are  talking  today  about  the 
forgiveness  feature  of  this  bill  and  when 
we  are  talking  about  increasing  it  from 
3  percent  to  5  percent,  let  me  say  that 
the  man  who  borrows  $10,000  is  talking 
about  an  additional  $200  interest  per 
year. 

When  drowning,  a  man  on  the  farm 
does  not  care  whether  he  is  saved  by  a 
pole  or  by  a  boat.  What  he  wants  is  help 
now. 

This  is  what  we  are  talking  about  in 
this  bill  today.  I  believe  we  are  toying 
aroimd  with  the  future  of  some  farmers 
who  simply  will  not  survive  imless  we 
pass  the  legislation  without  this  amend- 
ment as  quickly  as  we  possibly  can. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bergland). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  Emnounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  196.  nays  160, 
not  voting  75,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  211 

TEAS— 196 

Oonte 

Conyers 

Connan 

Cotter 

Culver 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniels. 

DomlnlckV. 
Danlelaon 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  S.C. 
delaOarza 
Dellums 
Denbolm 
Dlggs 
Downing 
Edwards.  Calif- 
EUberg 
Escb 
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Abdnor 

Breaux 

Abzug 

Breckinridge 

Alexander 

Brlnkley 

Anderson, 

Brooks 

Calif. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Andrews. 

Burke,  Calif. 

N.Dak. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Annunzlo 

Burke,  Mass. 

Ashley 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Aspin 

Burliaon,  Mo. 

Bennett 

Burton 

Bergland 

Carey.  N.Y. 

BevUl 

Carney,  Ohio 

Bingham 

Casey,  Tex. 

Blatnik 

ChappeU 

Boland 

Clark 

Boiling 

Clausen, 

Bowen 

DonH. 

Brademas 

Clay 

SvaDS,CoIo. 

Svins,  Tenn. 

Faacell 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fimser 
Fulton 
OaydoB 
Olaimo 
Oibbbns 
QUman 
Olnn 
OoBzalez 
Orasso 
Gray 

Qreen,  Oreg. 
areen.Pa. 
Orlfflths 
Ounter 
Oiiyer 
Haley 
HamUton 
Hanley 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrington 
Hawkins 
Haya 
H«bert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hutcblnson 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Jordan 
Kar^ 
Kastemneler 


Archer 

Aiends 

Armstrong 

Asbbrook 

Bafalls 

Beard 

BeU 

Bisster 

Blackburn 

Broomfleld 

BpOXBEUftZl 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhiU.Va. 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Camp 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Cbamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Collins 

Oonable 

Conlan 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Cronin 

Daniel,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenbock 
Dennis 
Derwlnski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Edwards,  AU. 
Fish 

FOrd,  Gerald  B. 
Forsythe 
Frellnghuysen 
Tnj 

Froehllch 
Ooodllng 
Qrover 


CXIX- 


Kwm 

KiuWyaskl 

Landrum 

lAtU 

Tr^hman 

IiOra.Md. 

McEwen 

McFaU 

McKay 

McSpadden 

Madden 

Madlsan 

Matafin 

Martin;  N.C. 

MattU«,Oa. 

Matsunaga 

MaszoU 

Meeds 

Meloher 

Metcalfe 

Mesvlndcy 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

MltcheU,  Md. 

Moakley 

MoUoban 

Moorbead.Fs. 

Morgan 

Murphy.  Dl. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Matcher 

Nichols 

Obey 

OTIeUl 

Owens 

PuiBian 

Pataum 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 

FodeU 

Preyer 

Price,  ni. 

RaadaU 

Bangel 

Ranck 

Held 

Reuss 

NATS— 160 

Oude 

Oross 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hanna 

Hanrahan 

Harwha 

Heinz 

HiUis 

Hlnsbaw 

Hogan 

Holt 

Htiber 

Hudnut 

Hungata 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketchum 

Kuykendall 

Landgtebe 

Lent 

Litton 

Lott 

Lujan 

McClory 

McCoUister 

McDade 

McKinney 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin,  Nebr. 

lilathias.  Calif. 

Mayne 

Michel 

MUler 

Mills,  Md. 

MlnshaU,  Ohio 

MltcheU,  N.T. 

MlzeU 

Montgomery 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Mosher 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

O'Brien 

O'Hara 

ParrlB 
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Blegle 

Roberts 

Bodlno 

Boe 

Boncallo,  Wyo. 

Sooney,  Pa. 

Rose 

TVyepthal 

Roush 

Boy 

BxumeU 

Ryan 

Barbanes 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shipley 

Sisk 

SOMXik. 

Smith,  Ibwa 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Staric 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Studda 
SuUlvan 
Symingrton 
Taylor.  N.C. 
Thornton 
Tleman 
UdaU 

VanDeerlln 
VIgortto 
Waldie 
Whalen 
White 
Whitten 
Wilson. 

Charles  H., 

Calif. 
Wright 
Toung,  Otu 
Toting,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Pettis 

Peyser 

Pike 

Powell,  Ohio 

Qole 

QuUlen 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Robinson.  Va. 

Rogers 

Boncallo,  N.T. 

Bousselot 

R\q>pe 

Ruth 

Sarasln 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

SchneebeU 

Sebellus 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Shuster 

Slkes 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  WUliam 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Stratton 
Symms 
Talcott 
Taylor,  Mo. 
Teague,  Oallf . 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Treen 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Walsh 
Wampler 
Ware 

Whitehurst 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
WUliams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Winn 
WoUr 
WyUe 
Wyman 


Tates 
Toung,  Fla. 


Toimg,  Hi.  Zion 

Toung.  S.C. 

NOT  VOTINO — 75 


Adams 

Gettys 

Addabbo 

Ooldwater 

AsdeTaon,ni. 

Gubser 

Andrews.  N.O. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

BartiUo 

Harvey 

Bakw 

Hastings 

Barrett 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Blaggi 

Hosmer 

Brasco 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Bray 

King 

Brown.  Mich. 

Koch 

BroyhlU.  N.O. 

Kyros 

Ohlsholm 

LeggeU 

Corner 

Long,  La. 

Delaney 

McCloskey 

Dent 

McOormack 

DingeU 

Macdonald 

Donoh\i« 

MaUllard 

Maraziti 

Eckhardt 

Mllford 

Erlenbom 

MiU8,Ark. 

Wshleman 

Moss 

Plndley 

Myers 

Fountain 

Nix 

Frenzel 

Pepper 

Fuqua 

Price,  Tex. 

Prltchard 

Railsback 

Rees 

Robison.  N.T. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Skubitz 

Smith,  N.T. 

Steed 

Steelman 

Stokes 

Teague,  Tex. 

TbomiMon,  N.J. 

ToweU,  Nev. 

UUman 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wilson, 

Charles,  Tex. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Tatron 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BURLISON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chalrmsui,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chahman.  H Jl.  1975,  providing  for 
emergency  farm  loans,  is  absolutely  es- 
sential for  farmers  in  my  district  who 
have  been  inundated  with  fiood  waters 
of  the  Castor,  Black,  Saint  Francis,  and 
Mississippi  Rivers. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  leg^islation  and 
wtsh  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  com- 
mend my  neighbor  from  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Alexander)  for  the  great  leadership  he 
has  shown  in  guiding  this  legislation 
through  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
aod  bis  great  contribution  in  final  pas- 
sage here  on  the  fioor,  which  I  am  con- 
fident is  imminent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RoTTSH,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  the  Committee  hav- 
ing had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  1975)  to  amend  the  emergency 
loan  program  imder  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  226,  he  reported  the  bill  back' 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  269,  nays  95. 
not  voting  67,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  22] 

VEAS— 269 

Abdnor 

Orasso 

Passman 

Abzug 

Gray 

Patman 

Adams 

Green,  Oreg. 

Patten 

Alexander 

Green,  Pa. 

Perkins 

Anderson, 

GrllBths 

Peyser 

Calif. 

Gude 

Pickle 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Gunter 

Poage 

Andrews, 

Ouyer 

PodeU 

N.Dak. 

Haley 

Preyer 

Annunzlo 

Hamilton 

Price,  m. 

Ashley 

Hanley 

Qule 

Aspln 

Rnnna 

QtilUen 

Bafalls 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Railsback 

Beard 

Harrington 

RandaU 

BeU 

Harsh  a 

Rangel 

Bennett 

Hawkins 

Rarlck 

Bergland 

Hays 

Held 

BevUl 

H«bert 

Reuss 

Blester 

Hechler,  W.  Va,  Rhodes 

Bingham 

Rlegle 

Blatntk 

Helstoskl 

Roberts 

Boland 

Henderson 

Rodlno 

Boiling 

Hicks 

Roe 

Bowen 

HUlls 

Rogers 

Brademas 

Hogan 

Boncallo.  Wyo. 

Breaux 

Hollfleld 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Breckinridge 

Holtzman 

Rose 

Brlnkley 

Horton 

Rosenthal 

Brooks 

Howard 

Roush 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hun  gate 

Roy 

Biu-ke,  Fla. 

Hunt 

Runnels 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hutchinson 

Ruppe 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Ichord 

Ryan 

Burllson,  Mo. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Sandman 

Burton 

Jones,  Ala. 

Sarbanea 

Butler 

Jones,  N.C. 

Satterfleld 

Byron 

Jones,  Okla. 

Scherle 

Carey,  N.T. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Schroeder 

Carney,  Ohio 

Jordan 

SebeUus 

Carter 

Karth 

Selberllng 

Casey,  Tex. 

Kastenmeier 

Shipley 

Chapi>eU 

Kazen 

Shoup 

Chlaholm 

Kyros 

SUces 

Clark 

Landrum 

Bisk 

Clausen. 

Latta 

Skubitz 

DonH. 

Lehman 

Slack 

Clay 

Utton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Cleveland 

Long,  La. 

Staggers 

Cochran 

Long,  Md. 

Stanton, 

Conlan 

Lott 

J.  William 

Conte 

L\ijan 

Stanton, 

Conyers 

McClory 

James  V. 

Corman 

McGormack 

Stark 

Cotter 

McEwen 

Steele 

CxUver 

McFaU 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Daniel,  Dan 

McKay 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Daniels, 

McKinney 

Stephens 

DomlnlckV. 

McSpadden 

Stratton 

Danlelson 

Madden 

Stubblefleld 

Davis,  Ga. 

Mahon 

Stuckey 

Davis.  S.C. 

Mallary 

Studds 

delaOarza 

Mann 

SuUlvan 

DeUiims 

Martm,  N.C. 

Symington 

Denholm 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

Talcott 

Diggs 

Mathls,Ga. 

Taylor.  N.C. 

Downing 

Matsunaga 

Teague,  Tex. 

Drlnan 

MaTizoli 

Thomson,  Wis 

Dulskl 

Meeds 

Thone 

Duncan 

Melcher 

Thornton 

du  Pont 

Metcalfe 

Tleman 

Eckhardt 

Mezvlnsky 

UdaU 

Edwards,  Calif 

MUler 

VanDeerlln 

EUberg 

Mlnlsh 

Van  Ik 

Each 

Mink 

Veysey 

Evans,  Colo. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Vlgorlto 

Evins.  Tenn. 

MltcheU.  N.T. 

Waldie 

Fascell 

Moakley 

Walsh 

Pish 

MoUohan 

Wampler 

Fisher 

Montgomery 

Whalen 

Flood 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

White 

Flowers 

Morgan 

Whitten 

Flynt 

Mosher 

WldnaU 

Foley 

Murphy,  ni. 

Wilson. 

Fraser 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Charles  H^ 

Froehllch 

Natcher 

Calif. 

Fulton 

Nedzl 

Wright 

Fuqua 

Nelsen 

Wyman 

Gaydos 

Nichols 

Tates 

Glalmo 

Obey 

Toung,  Oa. 

Gibbons 

O'Hara 

Toung.  Tex. 

Oilman 

O'NeUl 

Zablockl 

Ginn 

Owens 

Zwach 

Gonzalez 

>052 
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,  knnatrong 

LAbbrook 
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troofnfleld 
:  Irotzman 
]  Irown.  Ohio 
]  IroytUU,  Vk. 

]  ludlAIUQ 

]  turgener 
Camp 
OedertMrg 
I  rtajonberUln 

( Hawaon,  IM 
(!ob«n 
ik>Uiiu 
<  k)n&ble 
(k>\igblin 

Panlel.  Robert 

W..  Jr. 
])*Tia.Wla. 
]  >eUenbMk 
]  tennis 
l>erwlnakl 
]  taTlne 
]  tlcklnaon 
1  klwarda.  Al*. 
1  ^ird.  0«r»l<I  B. 
]  'onythe 
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PreUngliuTaen 
Prey 

Ooodllng 
OroM 
Qrover 
Hammer- 
•cbmldt 
HAnrataan 
Heixu 


Holt 

Huber 

Hudnut 

juman 

Jobnaon.  Pa. 

Keating 

Kemp 

Ketcbum 

Kuykendall 

Landgrebe 

Lent 

McColllater 

McDade 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mayne 

Michel 

Mills.  Md. 

MlnahaU.  Ohio 

Mlzell 

Bdoorhead, 

Calif. 
O'Brien 
Parrls 


Pettis 

Powell,  Ohio 

Pntchard 

Regxila 

Rlnaldo 

Roblnaon,  Va. 

Bonc&llo,  N.Y. 

Rouseelot 

Ruth 

Baraln 

Baylor 

Schneebell 

Bbrlver 

Shuster 

Snyder 

%>ence 

Sysoma 

Taylor.  Mo. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Treen 

Ware 

Whltehurat 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wylle 

Toung,  Fla. 

Young,  ni. 

Young,  S.C. 

Zlon 
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i  ddabbo 

)  jideraon,  HI. 

ladlllo 

laker 

larrett 

Maggl 

1  iraaco 

I  ray 

I  rown,  Mich. 

I  royhlU.  N.O. 

I  urke.  Calif. 

<  olUer 

I  lelaney 

I«nt 

Ilngell 

I  onohue 

I  om 

I  rlenbom 

I  Indley 
lord, 

William  D. 
I  ountaln 


Frenasel 

Gettya 

Oold  water 

Gubaer 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hoemer 

Johnaon,  Colo. 

King 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

L«ggett 

McCloekey 

Macdonald 

Madlgan 

Mallllard 

Marazltl 

MUford 

Mills,  Ark. 

Moaa 

Myers 

NU 


Pepper 

Pike 

Price,  Tex. 

Rees 

Boblaon,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Roetenkowaki 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Steed 

Bteelman 

Stokes 

Thompaon.  N  J. 

ToweU,  Ney. 

Ullman 

Vazxder  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wllaon. 

Charles.  Tex. 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yatron 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
ifalrs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr.  Ptenael  for,  with  Mr.  Collier  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Roooey  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Roetenkowaki  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Oubaer. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Marazltl. 

Mr.   Donohue   with   Mr.   McCloskey. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Towell  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  Gettya  with  1^.  Baker. 

Mr.  Klucsynskl  with  Mr.   IifaUUard. 

Mr.  Maodonald  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Moes  with  Mrs.  Burke  of  California. 

Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Roblson  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  iSx.  Qoldwater. 

Mi.  Thompaon  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
gander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of 
Horth  Carolina. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  William  D.  Pord. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Mllf(»tl. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Steelman. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Sshleman. 

Mr.  Badaio  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Hoemer. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Stokes. 


Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Harvey. 
Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Plndley. 
Mr.   Wyatt   with   Mr.    Charlee   Wilson   of 
Texas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed 
the  House  that  on  February  16,  1973,  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  foUowlng 
tlUe: 

H.J.  Res.  399.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  date  for  the  submission  of  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report. 


PERMISSION  FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
AGRICULTURE   TO   FILE   REPORT 
ON    HJl.    3298    UNTIL    MEDNIOHT 
TOMORROW 
Mr.    POAGE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 

on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 

tomorrow  night  to  file  a  report  on  the 

bill  H.R.  3298. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


STATE  OF  THE  ECONOMY— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
93-48) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Today,  in  this  third  section  of  my  1973 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  I  wish  to 
report  on  the  state  of  our  economy  and 
to  urge  the  Congress  to  Join  with  me  in 
building  the  foundations  for  a  new  era 
of  prosperity  in  the  United  States. 

The  state  of  our  Union  depends  funda- 
mentally c«i  the  state  of  our  economy.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  our  economic 
prospects  Eire  very  bright.  For  the  first 
time  In  nearly  20  years,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  period  of  genuine  prosperity 
in  a  time  of  peace.  We  can,  in  fact, 
achieve  the  most  bountiful  prosperity 
that  this  Nation  has  ever  known. 

That  goal  can  only  be  attained,  how- 
ever, if  we  discipline  ourselves  and  unite 
on  certain  basic  policies : 
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—We  must  be  restrained  in  Inderal 

spending. 
— We   must  show   reasonableness  in 

labor-management  relations. 
— We  must  comply  fully  with  the  new 
Phase  m  requirements  of  our  eco- 
nomic stabilization  program. 
—We  must  continue  our  battle  to  hold 

down  the  price  of  food. 
— And  we  must  vigorously  meet  the, 
challenge  of  foreign  trading  com- 
petition. 
It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  American 
people  stand  firmly  together  in  support 
of  these  policies.  Their  Prosldent  stands 
with  them.  And  as  Membos  of  the  93d 
Congress  consider  the  alternatives  be- 
fore us  this  year,  I  am  ctrnfldent  that 
they,  too.  will  join  In  this  great  endeavor. 

IMPACT    or    TKS    KCONOKT    OM    PKOFLCs   UVU 

This  message  will  present  my  basic  eco- 
nomic recommendations  and  priorities 
and  will  Indicate  some  areas  In  which 
fiu-ther  detailed  plans  will  be  submitted 
later. 

But  I  also  want  to  discuss  our  eco- 
nomic situation  In. less  formal  terms: 
how  do  statistical  measurements,  com- 
parisons and  projections  aCFect  the  daily 
lives  of  individual  Americans  and  their 
families? 

We  build  our  economy,  after  all,  not  to 
create  cold.  Impersonal  statistics  for  the 
record  books  but  to  better  the  lives  of 
our  people. 

Basically,  the  economy  affects  people 
In  three  ways. 

First,  it  affects  their  jobs — how  plenti- 
ful they  are,  how  secure  they  are,  how 
good  they  are. 

Second,  It  affects  what  people  are  paid 
on  their  Jobs — and  how  much  they  can 
buy  with  that  income. 

FinaUy,  It  affects  how  much  people 
have  to  pay  back  to  the  Government  in 
taxes. 

JOB  PICTUHX  ENCOTTaAGINO 

To  begin  with,  the  Job  picture  today 
is  very  encouraging. 

The  number  of  people  at  work  In  this 
country  rose  by  2.3  million  during  1972— 
the  largest  increase  In  25  years.  Unem- 
ployment fell  from  the  6  percent  levd  in 
1971  to  5  percent  last  month. 

The  reason  Jobs  have  grown  so  rapidly 
is  that  the  economy  grew  in  real  terms 
by  61/2  percent  last  y^ar,  one  of  the  best 
performances  In  the  past  quarter  cta- 
tury.  Our  economic  advisers  expect  a 
growth  rate  of  nearly  7  percent  in  1973. 
That  would  bring  unemployment  down 
to  around  the  4V4  percent  level  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Five    percent   unemployment   is   too 
high.  Nevertheless,  it  Is  Instructive  to 
examine   that    5    percent   figure   more 
closely. 
For  example : 

— Only  40  percent  of  Uiose  now 
counted  bs  imemployed  are  in  that 
status  because  they  lost  their  last 
job.  The  rate  of  layoffs  at  the  end 
of  last  year  was  lower  than  it  has 
been  since  the  Korean  War. 
— "nie  other  60  percent  either  left  their 
last  Job  voluntarily,  are  seeking  jobs 
for  the  first  time  or  are  re-entering 
the  labor  force  after  being  out  of  It 
for  a  period  of  time. 
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AlKmt  45  percent  of  the  unemployed 

have  been  unemployed  for  less  than 
five  weeks. 
— As  compared  with   earlier  periods 
when  the  overall  imemplosmient  rate 
was  about  what  it  is  now,  the  un- 
emplojmient    rate    is    significantly 
lower   for    adult   males,   household 
heads    and    married    men.    Among 
married  men  it  Is  only  2.4  percent. 
Unemployment  among  these  groups 
should  decline  even  further  during 
1973. 
This  employment  gain  is  even  more  re- 
markable since  so  many  more  people 
have  been  seeking  jobs  than  usual.  For 
example,  nearly  three  million  Americans 
have  been  released  from  defense-related 
jobs  since  1969 — including  over  one  rail- 
lion  veterans. 

The  xmemployment  rate  for  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  War  now  stands  at  5.9 
percent,  above  the  general  rate  of  im- 
employment  but  slightly  below  the  rate 
for  other  msiles  in  the  20-to-29-year-old 
age  brswiket.  While  much  better  than  the 
8.5  percent  of  a  year  ago,  this  5.9  per- 
cent rate  is  still  too  high.  The  employ- 
ment problems  of  veterans,  who  have 
given  so  much  for  their  country,  will 
remain  high  on  my  list  of  concerns  for 
the  coming  year. 

Women  and  young  people  have  also 
been  seeldng  work  in  record  numbers. 
Yet,  as  in  the  case  of  veterans,  Jobs  for 
these  groups  have  been  increasing  even 
faster.  Unemployment  among  women 
and  yoimg  i>eople  has  thus  declined — 
but  it  is  also  much  too  high  and  con- 
stitutes a  great  waste  for  our  Nation. 

As  we  move  into  a  new  era  of  peace- 
time prosperity,  our  economic  system  is 
going  to  have  room — indeed,  is  going  to 
have  need — for  nearly  every  available 
hand. 

The  role  of  women  in  our  economy 
thus  is  bound  to  grow.  And  it  should — 
not  only  because  the  expansion  of  op- 
portunities for  women  is  right,  but  also 
because  America  will  not  be  able  to 
achieve  its  full  economic  potential  unless 
every  woman  who  wants  to  work  can 
find  a  Job  that  provides  fair  compensa- 
tion and  equal  opportunity  for  advance- 
ment. 

This  Administration  is  committed  to 
the  promotion  of  this  goal.  We  support 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  We  have 
opened  the  doors  of  employment  to  qual- 
ified women  in  the  Federal  service.  We 
have  called  for  similar  efforts  in  busi- 
nesses and  institutions  which  receive 
Pedertil  contracts  or  assistance. 

Just  last  year,  we  established  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Economic  Role 
of  Women.  This  Committee  will  pro- 
vide leadership  in  helping  to  identify 
economic  problems  facing  women  and 
helping  to  change  the  attitudes  which 
create  unjust  and  illogical  barriers  to 
their  employment. 

PAT    AND    FURCHASING    POWER 

The  second  great  question  is  what  peo- 
ple are  paid  on  their  jobs  and  how  much 
it  will  be  for  them. 

Here  the  news  is  also  good.  Not  only 
are  more  people  working,  but  they  are 
getting  more  for  their  work.  Average  per 
capita  Income  rose  by  7.7  percent  during 


1972,  well  above  the  average  gain  during 
the  previous  10  years. 

The  most  important  thing,  however, 
is  that  these  gains  were  not  wiped  out 
by  rising  prices — as  they  often  were  in 
the  1960's.  The  Federal  Government 
spent  too  much,  too  fast  in  that  period 
and  the  result  was  nmaway  inflation. 

While  wages  may  have  climbed  very 
rapidly  during  those  years,  purchasing 
power  did  not.  Instead,  purchasing  power 
stalled,  or  even  moved  backward.  Infla- 
tion created  an  economic  treadmill  that 
sometimes  required  a  person  to  achieve  a 
6-percent  salary  increase  every  year  Just 
to  stay  even. 

Now  that  htis  changed.  The  inflation 
rate  last  year  was  cut  nearly  in  half  from 
what  it  was  4  years  ago.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  average  worker's  take-home 
pay  rose  more  last  year  than  in  any  year 
since  1955;  it  went  up  by  4.3  percent — 
the  equivalent  of  two  extra  weekly  pay- 
checlts. 

We  expect  inflation  to  be  reduced  even 
further  in  1973 — for  several  reasons. 

A  fundamental  reason  is  the  Nation's 
growing  opposition  to  runaway  Federal 
spending.  "The  public  increasingly  per- 
ceives what  such  spending  does  to  prices 
and  taxes.  As  a  result,  we  have  a  good 
chance  now,  the  best  in  years,  to  curb  the 
growth  of  the  Federal  budget.  That  will 
do  more  than  anything  else  to  protect 
the  family  budget. 

Other  forces  are  working  for  us  too. 

Productivity  increased  sharply  last 
year — which  means  the  average  worker 
is  producing  more  and  can  therefore 
earn  more  without  driving  prices  higher. 
In  addition,  the  fact  that  real  spendable 
earnings  rose  so  substantially  last  year 
will  encourage  reasonable  wage  demands 
this  year.  Workers  will  not  have  to  catch 
up  from  an  earlier  slump  in  earnings. 

Finally,  we  now  have  a  new  system  of 
wage  and  price  controls — one  that  is  the 
right  kind  of  system  for  1973. 

FIRM  CONTROLS  IN  FORCE;    FOOD  PRICES  FOUGHT 

Any  Idea  that  controls  have  virtually 
been  ended  is  totally  wrong.  We  still  have 
firm  controls.  We  are  still  enforcing  them 
firmly.  All  that  has  changed  is  our 
method  of  enforcing  them. 

The  old  system  depended  on  a  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy  to  approve  major 
wage  and  price  increases  in  advance.  Al- 
though it  was  effective  while  it  lasted, 
this  system  weis  beginning  to  produce  in- . 
equities  and  to  get  tangled  in  red  tape. 
The  new  system  will  avoid  these  dangers. 
Like  most  of  our  laws,  it  relies  largely 
on  self-admUiIstration,  on  the  volimtary 
cooperation  of  the  American  people. 

But  if  some  people  should  fsdl  to  co- 
operate, we  still  have  the  wUl  and  the 
means  to  crack  down  on  them. 

To  any  economic  interests  which  might 
feel  that  the  new  system  will  permit 
them,  openly  or  covertly,  to  achieve  gains 
beyond  the  safety  limits  we  shall  pre- 
scribe, let  me  deliver  this  message  in 
clear  and  unmistakable  terms : 

We  will  regard  any  flouting  of  our  anti- 
inflationary  rules  and  standards  as  noth- 
ing less  than  attempted  economic  arson 
threatening  our  national  economic  sta- 
bility— and  we  shall  act  accordingly. 

We  would  like  Phase  HI  to  be  as  volim- 


tary as  possible.  But  we  will  make  it  as 
mandatory  as  necessary. 

Our  new  system  of  controls  has  broEul 
support  from  business  and  labor — the 
keystone  for  any  successful  program.  It 
will  prepare  us  for  the  day  when  we  no 
longer  need  controls.  It  will  allow  us  to 
concentrate  on  those  areEis  where  infla- 
tion has  been  most  troublesome — con- 
struction, health  care  and  especially  food 
prices. 

We  are  focusing  particular  attention 
and  action  on  the  tough  problem  of 
food  prices.  These  prices  have  risen 
sharply  at  the  wholesale  level  in  recent 
months,  so  that  figures  for  retail  prices 
in  January  and  February  will  inevitably 
show  sharp  increases.  In  fact,  we  will 
probably  see  increases  in  food  prices  for 
some  months  to  come. 

The  underlying  cause  of  this  problem 
is  that  food  supplies  have  not  risen  fsist 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  rapidly  ris- 
ing demand. 

But  we  must  not  accept  rising  food 
prices  as  a  permanent  feature  of  Ameri- 
can life.  We  must  halt  this  inflationary 
spiral  by  attacking  the  causes  of  rising 
food  prices  on  all  fronts.  Our  first  priority 
must  be  to  increase  supplies  of  food  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand. 

We  are  moving  vigorously  to  expand 
our  food  supplies: 

— We  are  encouraging  farmers  to  put 
more  acreage  into  production  of  both 
crops  and  livestock. 

— We  are  allowing  more  meat  and  dried 
milk  to  come  in  from  abroad. 

— We  have  ended  subsidies  for  agri- 
cultural exports. 

— And  we  are  reducing  the  Govern- 
ment's Eigricultural  stockpiles  and 
encouraging  farmers  to  sell  the  stock 
they  own. 

Measures  such  as  these  will  stop  the 
rise  of  wholesale  food  prices  and  will  slow 
the  rise  of  retail  food  prices.  Unfortu- 
nately, nothing  we  can  do  will  have  a 
decisive  effect  in  the  next  few  months. 
But  the  steps  I  have  taken  wiU  have  a 
powerful  effect  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year. 

These  steps  will  also  help  our  farmers 
to  improve  their  incomes  by  producing 
more  without  corresponding  price  in- 
creases. We  anticipate  that  farm  prices 
will  be  no  higher  at  the  end  of  this  year 
than  they  were  at  the  beginning. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  have  a 
good  chance  to  reduce  the  overall  infla- 
tion rate  to  2 '2  percent  by  the  end  of 
1973. 

HOLDING    THE    LINE    ON    TAXES 

The  third  important  economic  question 
concerns  how  much  money  people  pay 
out  in  taxes  and  how  much  they  have  left 
to  control  themselves.  Here,  too.  the  pic- 
ture is  promising. 

Since  1950.  the  share  of  the  average 
family's  income  taken  for  taxes  in  the 
United  States  has  nearly  doubled — to 
more  than  20  percent.  The  average  per- 
son worked  less  than  one  hour  out  of 
each  eight-hour  day  to  pay  his  taxes  in 
1950;  today  he  works  nearly  two  hours 
each  day  for  the  tax  collector. 

In  fact,  if  tax  cut  proposals  had  not 
been  adopted  during  our  flrst  term,  the 
average  worker's  pay  increase  last  year 
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would  have  been  wiped  out  completely 
by  an  additional  $25  billion  in  personal 
In  »me  taxes  this  year. 

rhe  only  way  to  hold  the  line  on  taxes 

Is  to  hold  the  line  on  Federal  spending. 

fhis  Is  why  we  are  cutting  back,  elim- 

initlng  or  reforming  Federal  programs 

th  It  waste  the  taxpayers'  money. 

kiy  Administration  has  now  had  four 
ye  ITS  of  experience  with  all  of  oxu:  Ped- 
eril  programs.  We  have  conducted  de- 
ta  led  studies  comparing  their  costs  and 
re  iults.  On  the  basis  of  that  experience, 
I  im  convinced  that  the  cost  of  many 
P(  deral  programs  can  no  longer  be  justi- 
fl(  d.  Among  them  are : 

— ^housing  programs  that  benefit  the 
well-to-do  but  short-change  the 
poor: 

health  programs  that  build   more 

hospitals  when  hospital  beds   are 
now  in  surplus; 
— educational  fellowships  designed  to 
attract  more  people  into  teaching 
when  tens  of  liiousands  of  teachers 
already  cannot  find  teaching  jobs; 
— programs  that  subsidize  education 
for   the   children   of  Federal   em- 
ployees who  already  pay  enough  lo- 
cal   taxes    to    support    their   local 
schools; 
— programs  that  blindly  continue  wel- 
fare payments  to  those  who  are  in- 
eligible or  overpaid. 
Such  programs  may  have  appealing 
n  unes;  they  may  sound  like  good  causes. 
B  at  behind  a  fancy  label  can  lie  a  dismal 
f  J  ilure.  And  unless  we-  cut  back  now  on 
t]  le  programs  that  have  failed,  we  will 
SI  on  nm  out  of  money  for  the  programs 
t  lat  succeed. 

It  has  been  charged  that  our  budget 
c  Its  show  a  lack  of  compassion  for  the 
d  sadvantaged.  The  best  answer  to  this 
c  large  is  to  look  at  the  facts.  We  are 
b  idgetlng  66  percent  more  to  help  the 
pjor  next  year  than  was  the  case  four 
ysars  ago;  67  percent  more  to  help  the 
8  ck;  71  percent  more  to  help  older 
i  mericans  and  242  percent  more  to  help 
t  le  hungry  and  malnourished.  Alto- 
g  jther,  our  himian  resources  budget  is  a 
r  scord  $125  billion — nearly  double  that  of 
f  )ur  years  ago  when  I  came  into  office. 

We  have  already  shifted  our  spending 
I  riorities  from  defense  programs  to  hu- 
iian  resource  programs.  Now  we  must 
s  Iso  switch  oiu-  spending  priorities  from 
I  rograms  which  give  us  a  bad  return  on 
t  le  dollar  to  programs  that  pay  off.  That 
i !  how  to  show  we  truly  care  about  the 

leedy. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  we  help 
tut  how  we  help.  By  eliminating  pro- 
( rams  that  are  wasteful,  we  can  concen- 
t  rate  on  programs  that  work. 

Our  recent  roimd  of  budget  cuts  can 
lave  $11  billion  in  this  fiscal  year,  $19 
imion  next  fiscal  year,  and  $24  billion 
1  he  year  after.  That  means  an  average 
J  avlng  of  $700  over  the  next  three  years 
:  or  each  of  America's  75  million  tax- 


]  tayers. 

Without  the  savings  I  have  achieved 
hrough  program  reductions  and  re- 
orms,  those  spending  totals  respectlve- 
y  would  be  $261  billion.  $288  bUlion  and 
1312  billion— figures  which  would  spell 
ilther  higher  taxes,  a  new  surge  of  crip- 
>Ung  inflation,  or  both. 


To  hold  the  line  on  Federal  spending, 
it  Is  absolutely  vital  that  we  have  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Congress.  I  urge 
the  Congress,  as  one  of  its  most  press- 
ing responsibilities,  to  adopt  an  overall 
spending  ceiling  for  each  fiscal  year.  I 
also  ask  that  it  establish  a  regular  proce- 
dure for  ensuring  that  the  ceiling  is 
maintained. 

THE  INTEHNATIONAl.  CHALLENGE 

In  recent  years,  the  attention  of  Ameri- 
cans has  increasingly  turned  to  the  seri- 
ous questions  confronting  us  in  interna- 
tional trade  and  in  the  monetary  arena. 
This  Is  no  longer  the  era  in  which  the 
United  States,  preeminent  in  science, 
marketing  and  services,  can  dominate 
world  markets  with  the  advanced  prod- 
ucts of  our  technology  and  our  advanced 
means  of  production. 

This  is  no  longer  the  era  in  which  the 
United  States  can  automatically  sell 
more  abroad  than  we  purchase  from 
foreign  countries. 

We  face  new  challenges  in  Interna- 
tional competition  and  are  thus  in  a  pe- 
riod of  substantial  adjustment  in  our  re- 
lations with  our  trading  partners. 

One  consequence  of  these  develop- 
ments was  the  step  we  took  last  week 
to  change  the  relative  value  of  the  dollar 
in  trading  abroad. 

We  took  this  step  b-H^use  of  a  serious 
trade  imbalance  which  could  threaten 
the  mounting  prosperity  of  our  people, 
America  has  been  buying  more  from 
other  countries  than  they  have  been  buy- 
ing from  us.  And  just  as  a  family  or  a 
company  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  buying 
more  than  it  sells,  neither  can  a  country. 
Changing  the  exchange  rates  will  help 
us  change  this  picture.  It  means  our  ex- 
ports will  be  priced  more  competitively 
in  the  international  marketplace  and 
should  therefore  sell  better.  Our  imports 
on  the  other  hand,  will  not  grow  as  fast. 
But  this  step  must  now  be  followed  by 
reforms  which  are  more  basic. 

First,  we  need  a  more  flexible  interna- 
tional monetary  system,  one  that  will 
lead  to  imbalance  without  crisis.  The 
United  States  set  forth  fundamental  pro- 
posals for  such  a  system  last  September. 
It  Is  time  for  other  nations  to  join  us  in 
getting  action  on  these  proposals. 

Secondly,  American  products  must  get 
a  fairer  shake  in  a  more  open  world  trad- 
ing system — so  that  we  can  extend  Amer- 
ican markets  and  expand  American  jobs. 
If  other  countries  make  it  harder  for 
our  products  to  be  sold  abroad,  then  our 
trade  imbalance  can  only  grow  worse. 
BESPONSiBiLrrr  op  the  congbess 

America  is  assuredly  on  the  road  to  a 
new  era  of  prosperity.  The  roadsigns  are 
clear,  and  we  are  gathering  more  mo- 
mentiun  with  each  passing  month.  But  we 
can  easily  lose  our  way  unless  the  Con- 
gress is  on  board,  helping  to  steer  the 
course. 

As  we  face  1973,  in  fact,  we  may  be 
siire  that  the  state  of  our  economy  in  the 
future  will  very  much  depend  upon  the 
decisions  made  this  year  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Over  the  course  of  the  next  few 
months,  I  will  urge  prompt  Congressional 
action  on  a  variety  of  economic  propos- 
als. Together,  these  proposals  will  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  important  packages 


of  economic  initiatives  ever  considered 
by  any  Congress  in  our  history.  I  hope — 
as  do  all  of  our  people — that  the  Con- 
gress will  act  with  both  discipline  and 
dispatch. 

Among  the  items  included  in  my  1973 
economic  package  are: 
— Extension  of  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Program.  Present  authority 
will  soon  expire,  and  I  have  asked 
the  Congress  to  extend  the  law  for 
one  year  to  April  30, 1974. 1  hope  this 
will  be  done  without  adding  general 
mandatory  standards  or  prescribing 
rigid  advance  decisions — steps  that 
would  only  hamper  sound  adminis- 
tration of  the  program.  A  highly 
complex  economy  simply  cannot  be 
regulated  effectively  for  extended 
periods  in  that  way. 
— Tax  Program.  1  shall  recommend  a 
tax  program  that  builds  further  re- 
forms on  those  we  achieved  in  1969 
and  1971. 
— Property  Tax  Relief.  1  shall  also  sub- 
mit recommendations  for  alleviating 
the  crushing  burdens  which  prop- 
erty   taxen   now   create    for  older 
Americans. 
— Tax  Credit  for  Nonpublic  Schools.  I 
shall  propose  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  income  tax  credit  for 
tuition  paid  to  nonpublic  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  These  in- 
stitutions are  a  valuable  national 
resource,  relieving  the  public  school 
system  of  enrollment  pressures,  in- 
jecting a  welcome  variety  into  our 
educational  process,  and  expanding 
the  options  of  millions  of  parents. 
— Trade  Legislation.  Another  item  high 
on  our  agenda  will  be  new  trade  pro- 
posals which  I  wUl  soon  send  to  the 
Congress.  They  would  make  it  easier 
for  us  not  only  to  lower  our  trade 
barriers  when  other  coimtries  lower 
theirs  but  also  to  raise  our  barriers 
when   that   Is    necessary   to   keep 
things  fcdr. 
— OtTier  Reforms.  To  modernize  and 
make  them  more  equitable  and  bene- 
flclal,  I  shall  also  later  submit  rec- 
ommendations   for   Improving   the 
performance  of  our  private  pension 
system,  our  unemployment  compen- 
sation program,  our  minimum  wage 
laws  and  the  manner  in  which  we 
deal  with  our  transportation  sys- 
tems. 
— Spending  Limits.  Finally,  but  most 
Importantly,  I  ask  the  Congress  to 
act  this  year  to  Impose  strict  limits 
on  Federal  spending, 
■nie  cuts  I  have  suggested  in  this 
year's  budget  did  not  come  easily.  Thus 
I  can  well  understand  that  it  may  not  be 
easy  for  the  Congress  to  sustain  them,  as 
every  special  Interest  group  lobbies  with 
its  own  special  Congressional  commit- 
tees for  its  own  special  legislation.  But 
the  Congress  should  serve  more  than  the 
special  interest;  Its  first  allegiance  must 
always  be  to  the  public  Interest. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  no  one 
In  the  Congress  is  now  charged  wife 
adding  all  of  our  Federal  expenditures 
together — and  considering  their  total 
impact  on  taxes  and  prices.  It  is  as  if 
each  member  of  a  family  went  shopping 
on  his  own,  without  knowing  how  much 
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money  was  available  in  the  overall  fam- 
ily budget  or  how  much  other  members 
of  the  family  were  spending  or  charging 
on  various  credit  accounts. 

To  overcome  these  problems,  I  iffge 
prompt  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  an 
overall  spending  ceiling  for  each  flscal 
year.  This  action  would  allow  the  Con- 
gress to  work  jointly  with  me  in  holding 
spending  to  $250  billion  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  $269  billion  next  year,  and 
$288  billion  in  fiscal  year  1975.  Beyond 
the  adoption  of  an  annual  ceiling,  I  also 
recommend  that  the  Congress  consider 
internal  reforms  which  would  establish 
a  regular  mechanism  for  deciding  how 
to  maintain  the  ceiling. 

I  have  no  economic  recommendation 
to  make  the  Congress  which  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  people. 

I  believe  that  most  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  want  to  hold  down 
spending.  Most  Congressmen  voted  for 
a  spending  ceiling  in  principle  when  the 
Senate  and  House  approved  a  ceiling  last 
fall.  Unfortunately  the  two  bodies  could 
not  get  together  on  a  final  version.  I  be- 
lieve they  must  get  together  soon — so 
that  the  Congress  can  proceed  this  year 
with  a  firm  sense  of  budget  discipline. 

The  stakes  are  high.  If  we  do  not  re- 
strain spending  and  if  my  recommended 
cuts  are  reversed,  it  would  take  a  15  per- 
cent increase  in  income  taxes  to  pay  for 
the  additional  expenditures. 

The  separation  of  powers  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  has  become 
a  favorite  t(vic  of  discussion  in  recent 
weeks.  We  should  never,  of  course,  lose 
our  sharp  concern  for  maintaining  Con- 
stitutional balances. 

But  we  should  never  overlook  the  fact 
we  have  Joint  responsibilities  as  well  as 
separate  powers. 

There  are  many  areas  in  which  the 
President  and  the  Congress  should  tmd 
must  work  together  in  behalf  of  all  the 
people — and  the  level  of  spending,  since 
it  directly  affects  the  pocketbooks  of 
every  family  in  the  land,  is  one  of  the 
most  critical. 

I  have  fulfilled  my  pledge  that  I  would 
not  recommend  any  programs  that  would 
require  a  general  tax  increase  or  would 
create  inflationary  pressures. 

Now  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  match 
these  efforts  with  a  spending  ceiling  of 
its  own. 

MAKING   A   CHOICE 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era  of  prolonged  and  growing  prosperity 
for  the  United  States. 

Unlike  past  booms,  this  new  prosperity 
will  not  depend  on  the  stimulus  of  war. 

It  will  not  be  eaten  away  by  the  blight 
of  inflation. 

It  will  be  solid;  it  will  be  steady;  and 
it  will  be  sustainable. 

If  we  act  responsibly,  this  new  pros- 
perity can  be  ours  for  many  years  to 
come.  If  we  don't,  then,  as  Franklin 
Roosevelt  once  warned,  we  could  be 
"wrecked  on  (the)  rocks  of  loose  flscal 
policy."  _ 

The  choice  is  ours.  Let  us  choose  re- 
sponsible prosperity.  p^ 

Richard  N^n. 

The  Whtte  House,  February  22/1^3. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON 
THE  ECONOMY 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Congress  should  respond  with  the 
greatest  sense  of  urgency  to  the  Pres- 
ident's reo(Hnmendatlons  concerning  the 
economy. 

This  means  the  Congress  should  £u;t 
promptly  to  impose  strict  limits  on  Fed- 
eral spending,  to  reform  our  tax  struc- 
ture, to  provide  tax  relief  for  older 
Americans,  to  provide  parents  of  non- 
public schoolchildren  with  income  tax 
credits  for  a  portion  of  the  nonpublic 
school  tuition  they  pay,  and  to  enact 
trade  legislation  giving  the  President  the 
bargaining  power  he  needs  in  negotia- 
tions with  other  nations. 

We  have  made  excellent  economic 
gains  but  we  have  much  work  to  do  to 
achieve  genuine  prosperity  in  peacetime. 
Our  greatest  effort  must  go  into  the  fight 
against  Inflation.  We  must,  therefore, 
hold  down  Federal  spending  and  cooper- 
ate to  make  phase  HI  of  price  and  wage 
controls  a  success. 

There  is  no  aspect  of  our  national 
concerns  that  rates  a  higher  priority 
than  keeping  our  economy  healthy. 
Hopefully  the  Congress  will  join  hands 
with  the  President  in  this  endeavor. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  the  pro- 
gram for  the  rest  of  this  week,  if  any, 
and  the  schedule  for  next  week. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no 
further  legislative  business  for  today, 
and  upon  the  announcement  of  the  pro- 
gram for  next  week,  I  will  tusk  untmimoiis 
consent  to  go  over  until  Monday  next. 

The  program  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  week  of  February  26, 
1973,  is  as  follows: 

Monday  is  District  day,  and  we  have 
no  bills. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week:  the  Interest  equalization  tax  ex- 
tension, under  an  open  rule,  with  2  hours 
of  debate. 

Then  we  have  the  following  committee 
travel  suid  investigative  resolutions,  not 
necessarily  in  this  order,  but  all  subject 
to  being  reported  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee: 

House  Resolution  18,  Banking  and 
Currency;  House  Resolution  72,  Agricul- 
ture; House  Resolution  74,  Judiciary; 
House  Resolution  134,  Veterans'  Affairs; 
House  Resolution  162,  District  of  Colum- 
bia; House  Resolution  163,  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs;  House  Resolution  175, 
Education  and  Labor;  House  Resolution 
180,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service;  and 
House  Resolution  224,  Government  Op- 
erations. 

Then  we  will  have  the  following  legis- 
lation:   H.R.    3298,    rural    water-sewer 


grant  program,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  the  gentleman  have  any  informa- 
tion on  what  the  possibility  might  be  or 
what  the  prospects  are  as  far  as  a  con- 
ference report  for  a  vote  on  a  continuing 
resolution  for  the  appropriations  bill? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  We  have  no  information 
at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  last  I  had 
heard,  it  had  not  come  back  from  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

fGCt 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  the  likeli- 
hood is  it  would  not  come  to  a  vote  in 
any  case  on  Monday;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  mean  that  rules  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  these  travel  and  In- 
vestigative reports  or  resolutions  before 
the  House? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  They  are  all  privileged 
resolutions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  thought. 
Then  the  gentleman  does  not  mean,  as 
he  stated,  that  in  the  event  rules  are 
granted,  they  will  be  brought  up? 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  did  not  mean  to  make 
that  statement  if  I  did.  The  gentleman 
is  correct.  The  rural  water  and  sewer 
grant  program  was  subject  to  a  rule  be- 
ing granted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WeU,  surely,  but  the  res- 
olutions are  not. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY. 
FEBRUARY  26,  1973 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TOWARD  RESTORING  PUBLIC  CON- 
FIDENCE IN  GOVERNMENT 

(Mr.  FREY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  suidress  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 
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Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reintro- 
( ucing  with  64  cosponsors  today  a  bill 
leqiilrlng  annual  public  financial  dls- 

<  losures  to  be  made  by  each  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Sen- 
{ te,  and  congressional  employees  paid 
1  nore  than  $22,000  each  year. 

The  provisions  of  my  bill,  I  must  &d- 
I  lit,  are  repugnant  to  me. 

Indeed,  I  resent  being  subjected  to 
lules  and  provisions  of  this  bill — rules 
tnd  provisions  which  other  citizens  are 
3  lot  required  to  follow. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  I  under- 
i  land  and  firmly  believe  such  extraordl- 
]  lary  steps  as  those  contained  in  my  bill 
J  re  necessary  if  the  electorate  is  to  re - 
{ aln  its  confidence  In  government. 

We  should  all  be  gravely  concerned 
i  bout  the  suspicion  with  which  far  too 
iiany  citizens  have  toward  Members  of 
('ongress. 

Lou  Harris,  the  national  pollster, 
]  ound  during  a  6 -year  period  ending  in 
]  971  that  the  percentage  of  the  public 
( ivlng  a  pxwltive  rating  to  Congressmen 
i  nd  Senators  plunged  from  an  already 

<  epresslng  64  percent  to  an  appalling  26 
1  tercent. 

Confilcts  of  Interest,  in  which  a  very 
:  ew  of  our  colleagues  have  been  en- 
raged over  the  years,  have  led  to  this 
!  usplcion,  this  cynicism  by  the  public 
1  oward  public  officials. 

My  bill  presently  only  provides  for  pub- 
1  c  disclosures  to  be  mtule  by  Members 
(f  Congress  and  certain  of  their  em- 
]  loyees  but  I  would  hope,  after  Congress 
1  ets  itself  in  order,  we  can  extend  the 
1  irovlslons  to  members  of  the  executive 
1  iranch  as  well. 

The  financial  disclosure  bill  which 
1  las  been  endorsed  by  the  National  Com- 
1  nlttee  for  an  Effective  Congress,  requires 
:  ,nnual  reports  to  be  filed  with  the  Comp- 
1  roller  General  and  made  available  to  the 
]  tubllc. 

The  reports  require  the  listing  of  the 
amount  and  source  of  each  Item  of  in- 
<ome,  reimbursement  for  any  expendl- 
'  ure  and  any  gift  or  aggregate  of  gifts 
:  rom  the  same  source  received  by  him  or 
1  >y  him  and  his  spouse  jointly  during  the 
:  'ear. 

The  reports  also  require  the  listing  of 
:  iny  fee  or  other  honorarium  for  spesUdng 
I T  writing  and  the  "monetary  value  of 
subsistence,  entertainment,  travel  and 
( ither  facilities  received  my  him." 

Additionally,  the  bill  calls  for  the  Item- 
:  zation  of  each  asset  held  by  him  and 
)y  him  jointly  with  his  spouse  if  the 
ralue  is  $5,000  or  greater. 

F\irthermore.  the  bill  requires  the  re- 
wrtlng  of  each  liability  of  $5,000  or 
nore. 

The  public  reports  will  also  include 
'any  business  transaction,  including  the 
lale.  purchase  or  transfer  of  securities  of 
tny  business  entity,  commodity,  real 
)roperty  or  any  other  asset  or  any  inter- 
«t  therein  by  him  or  by  him  and  his 
;pouse  Jointly  or  by  any  person  acting  on 
lis  behalf  ...  if  the  aggregate  amount 
nvolved  In  each  transaction  exceeds 
15,000." 

As  I  have  said,  the  provisions  of  my 
>111  are  alien  to  my  own  beliefs  but  the 
ules  must  be  applied  and  must  be  fol- 
owed  if  we  are  to  restore  the  public's 
:onfidence  in  its  Government. 


I  am  tired  of  the  Busplcion,  of  the 
snide  remarks,  and  of  the  Jabs  at  con- 
gressional integrity  which  have  become 
a  part  of  the  American  scene  in  the  past 
few  years. 

It  is  time  to  restore  the  public's  con- 
fidence in  its  Government  and  this  bill 
is  a  good  beginning. 


DEATH  OF  THE  HONORABLE  WIN- 
THROP  ROCKEFELLER,  FORMER 
GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
ARKANSAS 

(Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  saddens  me  deeply  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
news  of  the  death  of  former  Gov. 
Winthrop  Rockefeller  of  Arkansas.  He 
passed  away  this  morning  at  Desert  Hos- 
pital in  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  he  is  more  than 
Just  the  ex-Qovemor  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas;  he  is  an  international  figiire 
and  a  philanthropist,  whose  good  works 
probably  touched  every  district  of  those 
Members  serving  here  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  plan  to  have  a  special 
order  at  a  later  date  to  give  those  many 
Members  who  knew  Win  sm  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  in  the  Record. 


FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT 

(Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  opening  day  of  this  93d  Congress,  I 
introduced  H.R.  372  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Act  so  that  prod- 
ucts are  considered  adulterated  when 
they  contain  such  as  lips,  snouts,  spleens, 
stomachs,  ears,  eyes,  spinal  cords,  udders, 
melts,  lungs,  livers,  crackling  or  crack- 
ling meal,  and  tongues. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  con- 
sumer, anywhere  in  the  coimtry,  deserves 
to  be  able  to  buy  quaUty  comparable  to 
Michigan's  outstanding  meat  products, 
products  which  do  not  contain  such  ani- 
mal oSal. 

During  the  course  of  discussions  con- 
cerning eliminating  such  byproducts 
from  hot  dogs,  those  supporting  existing 
lower  standards  argued  that  eliminating 
such  byproducts  could  only  result  in  in- 
creased cost  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
February  8th  and  9th,  at  which  time 
prices  for  comminuted  meat  products 
were  surveyed  in  Indiana,  Illinois.  Wis- 
consin, Ohio,  and  Michigan. 

The  prices  for  hot  dogs  made  to  Michi- 
gan's strict  standards  averaged  2  cents 
a  pound  cheaper  than  hot  dogs  contain- 
ing animal  byproducts.  The  average  price 
for  hot  dogs  made  to  Michigan  stand- 
ards and  containing  only  pure  skeletal 
meat  was  87.1  cents  per  pound.  The  aver- 


age price  in  neighboring  States  for  hot 
dogs  containing  animal  b3i>roduct8  was 
89.2  cents  i>er  poimd. 

I  Include  Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  B.  Dale  Ball,  director  of  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture,  de- 
tailing the  results  of  his  staff's  survey,  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  so  that  my  dls- 
tingtiished  colleagues  may  have  the  bene- 
fit of  these  significant  facts  which  would 
tend  to  refute  the  argument  that  raising 
Federal  standards  to  that  of  Ikfichigan's 
high  standards  would  increase  the  costs 
to  consumers: 

CONSITKKS    PROTXCTION    NKWB, 

Michigan  Department  or  AxGicrrLTtnue, 

Lanaing.  Mich. 

B.  Dale  Ball,  director  of  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  today  branded  u 
"false  and  misleading"  the  claims  by  oppo- 
nents In  the  hot  dog  war  that  comminuted 
meat  products  made  to  Michigan  standards 
coat  more  than  those  which  contain  animal 
by-products, 

Ball  based  his  charge  on  Information  ob- 
tained last  weekend  In  a  two-day  survey  of 
comminuted  meat  products  and  prices  In  58 
stores  In  Michigan  and  neighboring  states. 

"Our  Inspectors  found  that  prices  for  hot 
dogs  made  to  Michigan's  strict  standards 
were  actually  averaging  two  cents  a  poimd 
cheaper  than  for  those  containing  animal  by- 
products, such  as  tripe,  beef  lips,  pork  stom- 
achs and  other  offal.  Average  price  for  hot 
dogs  made  to  Michigan  standards  and  con- 
taining only  pure  skeletal  meat  was  87.1 
cents  per  pound.  Average  price  In  neighbor- 
ing states  for  hot  dogs  containing  animal 
by-products  was  89.2  cents  per  pound. 

"CXir  survey  was  designed  to  avoid  any 
stores  which  had  special  sales,  and  it  covered 
comparable  stores  in  cities  of  comparable 
size,"  BaU  said,  "so  our  comparisons  are 
valid." 

A  total  of  47  stores  in  Indiana,  Illinois. 
Wisconsin  and  Ohio  were  visited,  along  with 
11  in  Michigan. 

"Inspectors  brought  back  samples  from  Ave 
stores  in  Gary,  four  in  South  Bend,  Indiana; 
eight  suburban  Chicago  stores — In  Hturey, 
Riverdale  and  Calumet  Park,  lUinols;  17 
stores  In  Green  Bay  and  Marinette,  Wiscon- 
sin; five  In  Flndlay,  Ohio,  eight  in  Lima, 
Ohio. 

"The  Michigan  samples  came  from  four 
Benton  Harbor  area  stores,  two  in  Taylor, 
three  In  Kalamazoo,  one  in  Menominee,  and 
one  in  East  Lansing."  Ball  reported. 

"Price  distortions  designed  to  alarm  and 
mislead  consumers  cannot  be  allowed  to  go 
unchallenged.  USDA  has  released  Informa- 
tion which  indicates  consumers  are  writing 
to  ask  that  these  unsavory  by-products,  il- 
legal in  Michigan,  be  i>ermltted.  These  con- 
sumers mistakenly  believe  this  will  Insure 
lower  prices. 

"Not  true — and  don't  you  believe  a  word  of 
it,"  Ball  declared.  "Our  svirvey  shows  you  can 
have  comminuted  meats  made  with  pure 
skeletal  meat  only,  without  increasing  prices. 

'Our  opponents  are  spoon-feeding  false  In- 
formation to  the  public  in  a  futile  attempt  to 
win  through  distortion  and  innuendo  what 
they  can't  win  in  the  courts  and  the  Con- 
gress. I  find  that  contemptible, "  he  said. 

"Here's  what's  really  happening  to  prices. 
Oar  Inspectors  bought  Serve  'n  Save  hot  dogs, 
packed  by  Inter-American  Fo^ds,  Inc.,  of 
cmclnnatl.  Ohio,  at  a  Kroger  store  In  Tay- 
lor, Michigan.  The  hot  dogs  were  made  to 
Michigan's  strict  standards,  and  the  price 
was  69  cents  a  pound. 

"Serve  'n  Save  hot  dogs,  made  by  the  same 
company,  were  also  being  sold  in  the  Ki'oger 
store  at  South  Bend,  Indiana.  But  these  hot 
dogs  contained  beef  lips,  pork  stomachs,  beef 
trl-^e,  pork  spleens,  and  cereal  (all  Illegal  in 
Michigan)  and  the  price  was  eighty-nine 
cents  a  pound. 
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"Szactly  the  same  product,  made  by  the 
same  company,  waa  available  in  a  Kroger 
store  In  Harr<ey,  Illinois.  It  contained  all  the 
by-products,  aikd  again  the  price  was  eighty- 
nine  cents  a  pound." 

BaU  cited  another  example: 

Serve  "n  Save  bologna,  manufactured  by 
Inter- American   Foods,   Inc.,   of  Cincinnati, 

Ohio: 

Made  to  Michigan  standards  and  pur- 
chased at  Kroger's  in  East  Ijanslng,  piioe  89 
cents  a  pound. 

Made  to  federal  standards  and  containing 
beef  lips,  pork  stomachs,  beef  tripe,  pork 
spleens,  and  cereal  (all  illegal  In  Michigan), 
purchased  at  Kroger's  in  Lima,  Ohio  for  89 
cents  a  pound,  and  purchased  at  Kroger's  In 
Harvey,  lUinols,  for  89  cents  a  pound. 

"Consumers  aren't  stupid.  Any  housewife, 
given  the  facts  of  this  case,  can  flgiire  it  out 
for  herself.  Comminuted  meats  containing 
all  that  offal  are  selling  for  Just  as  high 
prices,  or  higher,  than  comminuted  meats 
made  to  Michigan's  stricter  standards,"  the 
director  continued. 

"Some  of  the  big  national  packers  have 
made  noises  about  how  they  don't  really  use 
all  those  undesirable  animal  by-products. 
And  that's  a  lot  of  baloney. 

"In  Harvey,  Illinois,  you  can  buy  hot  dogs 
that  contain  beef  lips,  beef  tripe,  pork 
sallvtuy  glands,  lymph  nodes  and  fat,  and 
soy  protein  concentrate.  That's  what  It  says 
right  on  the  label  and  the  price  Is  89.6  cents 
per  pound.  That's  a  pretty  high  price  for  of- 
fal. I  know  you  can  buy  It — our  Inspector 
did,  just  last  PYlday,  and  we  have  the  sam- 
ple. 

"I  am  shocked  that  tJSDA  chose  to  re- 
lease mformatlon  on  its  proposed  adminis- 
trative rule  change  before  the  February  21 
deadline  for  filing  responses.  I  can't  recall 
another  time  when  such  Information  was  re- 
leased before  aU  the  comments  had  been  re- 
ceived. 

"It  looks  to  me  as  though  USDA  was 
sending  up  a  trial  balloon,  suspiciously  like 
a  hot  dog  made  to  federal  standards — 
stuffed  with  vmsavory  ingredients,  listed  In 
fine  print,"  BaU  said. 

"USDA  has  been  reported  as  stating  that 
about  half  the  letters  received  support  the 
use  of  such  by-products.  If  It's  true,  con- 
sumers who  take  that  position  are  not  fully 
and  accurately  informed  about  the  subject. 

"Michigan  consumers  who  are  writing  to 
USDA  in  support  of  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  position  are  educated 
consumers.  They  have  the  facts,  and  I  think 
they  understand  the  issue.  I  don't  believe 
they  can  be  misled  by  such  tactics." 


RECONFIRMA-nON  OF  JUDGES 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hoiise  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  £^aker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing a  constltutloiULl  amendment  to 
reqiUire  the  reconfirmation  oi  all  Fed- 
eml  judges  by  the  UB.  Senate  every  8 
years.  I  believe  that  this  resolution,  if 
approved  by  the  Congress  and  ratified 
b/  three-fourths  of  the  States,  would 
achieve  a  reasonable  degree  of  aoooimta- 
bllity  for  Federal  Judges,  without  endan- 
gering the  concept  of  the  Independent 
judiciary. 

In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  an 
alarming  number  of  Federal  Judges  who 
are  casting  aside  the  traditional  prin- 
ciple of  judicial  restraint.  These  Judges 
appear  to  consider  their  lifetime  ap- 
pointment to  the  Federal  bench  tan- 
tamount to  a  mandate  to  remake  the 
vtn'ld  according  to  their  own  moral  and 


philosophical  beliefs.  Their  decisions  are 
not  baaed  on  existing  legal  precedent; 
rather,  these  Judges  seem  determined 
to  create  legal  precedents  of  their  own. 
Their  decisions  smack  of  Judicial  legis- 
lation; they  infringe  on  the  rightful  au- 
thority of  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  threaten  the  ccxistitu- 
tional  principles  of  the  separation  of 
powers. 

A  classic  example  of  such  a  Judicial 
legislator  Is  Judge  Robert  R.  Merhlge,  Jr., 
who  serves  on  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia.  Judge 
Merhlge  has  so  far  overstepped  his  judi- 
cial authority  that  several  members  of 
the  Virginia  General  Assembly  have  in- 
troduced a  resolution  calling  for  his  im- 
peachment. This  judge  has  handed  down 
the  only  court-ordered  biising  plan  in 
the  Nation  which  calls  for  the  forced 
busing  of  schoolchildren  across  county 
Unes.  Even  more  unbelievable,  and  totally 
without  precedent,  Is  a  recent  decision 
which,  on  the  basis  of  imcorroborated  evi- 
dence, held  an  administrative  ofQcial  of 
a  prison  facility  personally  liable  for  the 
loss  of  wages  of  three  Inmates  kept  in 
solitary  confinement.  The  prison  admin- 
istrator was  actually  ordered  to  pay  dam- 
ages to  the  inmates  in  the  sum  of 
$21,265.45. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never  believed  that 
judicial  decisions  are  necessarily  valid 
moral  judgments.  Furthermore,  I  refuse 
to  believe  that  the  simple  act  of  donning 
a  black  robe  and  moimting  the  bench 
endows  a  man  with  Instant  divine  guid- 
ance. But  the  awesome  and  complete 
authority  of  a  Judicial  ofBce,  subject  only 
to  a  slow,  expensive,  and  difficult  appel- 
late process,  creates  by  its  very  nature  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  social  experi- 
mentation. Judges  who  dabble  in  this 
area  are  in  no  way  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  general  public  through  the 
elective  process,  or  to  the  approval  of 
some  higher  authority  for  the  conduct 
of  their  offices. 

Irresponsible  Federal  judges  are  turn- 
ing back  the  clock  on  the  cause  of  law 
and  order  by  destrojrlng  the  peoples  re- 
spect for  the  judicial  process.  I  would  not 
mean  to  imply  a  blanket  Indictment  of 
the  conduct  of  respor.sibillty  of  all  Fed- 
eral judges,  most  of  whom  are  reasonable, 
responsible,  diligent,  and  dedicated  in 
their  work.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  guaranteed  lifetime  tenure  of  a 
Federal  judgeship  lends  Itself  in  some' 
Instances  to  the  abuse  of  judicial  powers; 
the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
I  am  introducing  today  would  eliminate 
this  possibility  by  creating  a  reasonable 
means  of  accountability  for  Federal 
Judges  for  the  review  of  the  conduct  of 
their  offices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  Congress 
take  early  action  and  give  final  approval 
to  this  resolution  so  that  the  people 
themselves,  through  their  State  legisla- 
tures, will  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  final  decision  on  tbia  question. 


RESPONSE    TO    THE    PRESIDENT'S 
STATEMENT  ON  THE  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarkis  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had 
an  advance  look  at  the  statement  you  are 
issuing  today  in  response  to  yesterday's 
radio  message  by  the  President  or  the 
economy.  You  wisely  point  out  that  the 
economic  policies  of  this  administration 
have  little  regard  for  the  common  man, 
for  the  people  hit  hardest  by  the  current 
steep  rise  in  food  prices.  I  also  take  note 
of  your  prudent  warning  that  this  ad- 
ministration's attempt  to  slow  the  econ- 
omy in  such  an  abrupt  fashion  could 
easily  point  this  Nation  toward  recession. 

I  admire  the  statement  and  I  should 
like  to  associate  myself  with  your  re- 
marks and  read  your  statement  into  the 
Record. 
Response  to  the  Pkesident's  SrtTtuzm 

ON  the  Economy 
(Statement  of  Representative  Carl  Al,bi:rt) 

As  we  have  seen,  the  Republican  Admin- 
istration has  been  having  trouble  with  its 
economic  policies  these  past  few  years.  So 
it  was  with  great  expectation  that  I  tuned 
in  on  the  radio  yesterday  to  hear  the  Presi- 
dent talk  about  the  economy.  Now,  that  Is  a 
very  complex  subject,  but  I  was  glad  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Nixon  would  make  it  simple  so  that 
we  could  all  understand  it. 

I  came  away  with  a  somewhat  rosy  and 
Indeed  simplified  picture  of  the  economic 
forecast  for  the  next  year.  Mr.  Nixon  said 
that  unemployment  would  go  down — if  the 
economy  continues  to  grow.  He  said  that  he 
expects  to  have  inflation  down  to  two  and 
a  half  percent  by  December.  That  is  opti- 
mistic Indeed.  His  own  chief  advisers  testi- 
fying these  past  few  weeks  here  on  Capitol 
Hill  have  told  us  they  expect  inflation  to 
get  down  no  farther  than  three  and  a  half 
percent.  Mr.  Nixon  said  that  we  are  going 
to  have  more  spending  power — at  least  those 
of  us  who  have  Jobs.  And  he  said  that  food 
prices  are  going  to  go  down — after  they  go 
up. 

Well,  I  am  for  good  sound  economic  growth, 
which  is  what  the  President  said  he  was 
talking  about.  I  am  for  a  peacetime  pros- 
perity that  is  genuine  and  lasting,  which  la 
also  what  the  President  said  he  was  talking 
about. 

I  hope  only  that  he  has  not  built  too  much 
conjecture  Into  his  rosy  projections.  I  hope 
the  economy  does  grow  at  the  rate  of  seven 
and  a  half  percent  as  he  said  it  would,  and  I 
hope  that  it  is  real  growth,  not  inflation. 

I  think  we  can  assure  the  President  of 
this  Congress'  close  interest  in  the  economic 
policies  of  his  Administration.  We  will  be 
monitoring  these  i>ollcles  very  closely  during 
the  coming  year.  And  In  several  areas,  where 
the  Congress  feels  his  efforts  are  deficient,  we 
will  not  hesitate  to  take  the  initiative. 

Already  the  Congress  is  quite  concerned 
about  the  steep  rise  in  food  prices.  Groceries 
went  up  two  to  three  percent  in  January,  but 
I  think  that  Is  hardly  news  to  the  American 
housewife  who  was  sharply  aware  of  that  in- 
crease every  time  she  lined  up  at  the  check- 
out counter.  And  now  Mr.  Nixon  is  telling  us 
that  we  can  expect  even  more  increases  for 
the  next  several  months.  He  said  that  we 
have  little  hope  of  a  decline  in  supermarket 
prices  before  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

In  other  words,  at  the  very  best,  we  can 
expect  a  fifteen  to  twenty  percent  Increase  in 
food  prices  during  1973.  That  is  not  a  toler- 
able increase  even  for  Americans  of  average 
Income,  to  say  nothing  of  the  poorest  and 
weakest  of  us  who  will  be  hit  hardest. 

Secondly,  the  Congress  Is  wondering 
whether  Mr.  Nixon  might  not  have  been  pre- 
mature In  lifting  the  compulsory  wage-price 
controls.  He  also  seems  to  be  having  second 
thoughts  about  his  action.  And  well  he 
should,  given  the  startling  increases  in  food 
prices  which  I  have  mentioned  and  the  In- 
creases in  rents  in  some  urban  area*  and  th« 
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ia«  In  the  costs  of  some  key  Indvustrlal  mate- 
"lalB.  Mr.  Nixon  Indicated  that  he  might  want 
»  return  mandatory  controls  U  things  get 
irorae.  It  waa  Congresa,  of  course,  that  on  Its 
>wn  Initiative  gave  him  wage-price  control 
authority  In  the  first  place.  It  was  Congreas 
;hat  urged  blm  to  use  It  a  full  year  before  he 
book  advantage  of  It.  In  the  event  of  another 
lecesslty  arising  this  year.  Congress  again 
pould  stand  ready  to  act  In  whatever  manner 
t  deems  best  for  the  nation. 

In  the  International  field,  the  President 
Minted  out  the  dUficultlee  In  our  trade  posl- 
;lon  and  In  the  Instability  of  the  dollar.  He 
xu  said  that  he  will  apply  soon  to  the  Con- 
[Tess  for  trade  negotiating  authority,  and 
igaln  I  am  sure  that  we  can  work  out.  Jointly 
^th  the  Executive  Branch,  the  trade  posture 
hat  Is  best  for  this  nation.  I  would  remind 
he  American  people,  however,  that  we  have 
ust  witnessed  the  second  devaluation  of  the 
[ollar  In  fourteen  months.  This  constitutes 
ax  International  vote  of  no  confidence  In  the 
•resident's  economic  policies.  He  is  the  first 
American  President  to  be  so  judged. 

So,  altogether,  although  I  want  to  take  an 
>ptlmlstlc  view  of  the  economic  picture  for 
.973,  I  cannot  be  quite  so  sure  that  things 
Lre  as  much  under  control  as  the  President 
lays. 

And  even  If  the  economy  does  improve  as 
nuch  as  the  President  says  It  will.  I  am  still 
nuch  concerned  about  the  cost  of  this  eco- 
lomlc  refurbishing  upon  the  common  man 

I  ind  the  poor  and  the  weak. 

Even  if  the  President  does  get  the  Jobless 
Igure  down  to  four  and  a  half  percent  by 
he  end  of  the  year,  that  stUl  means  that 
our  million  Americans — householders,  heads 

I  it  families,  common  people — must  go  wlth- 
>ut  Jobs.  Four  and  a  half  percent  unemploy- 

:  nent  Is  still  fifty  percent  above  the  rate  we 

:  lad  when  Mr.  Nixon  took  office  four  years 
igo.  This  continuing,  persistent,  nagging  un- 

I  imployment  problem  reflects  the  vestiges  of 
iSi.  Nixon's  policy  of  using  unemployment  as 
i  brake  on  the  economy. 

We  cannot  permit  him  to  turn  his  back  on 
hese  remaining  unemployed.  His  fiscal  1974 
>udget  stUl  Blights  Jobless  Americans.  That 
>udget  cuts  back  on  a  number  of  job-traln- 
ng  and  manpower-demand  programs  that 
vould  give  vital  assistance  to  Americans  who 
vant  to  get  a  Job  but  cannot. 

We  cannot  permit  the  President  to  make 
111  his  budget  decisions  strictly  on  a  financial 
>asls.  We  must  also  take  Into  account  the 
luman  coeta  and  injury  that  this  kind  of 
mdget-cuttlng  Infilcts  on  the  Individual. 

There  are  real  dangers  In  tightening  up 
;hls  nation's  economy  as  Mr.  Nixon  Is  trying 
lo  do. 

Right  now,  we  are  already  seeing  a  slow 
iqueeze  on  money.  Arthur  Bums  of  the  Fed- 
sral  Reserve  Board  Is  keeping  a  tight  rein 
}n  credit,  and  that  means  that  the  Interest 
mte  will  keep  rising.  In  many  areas  it 
already  coats  nine  to  twelve  percent  to 
Snance  a  car  loan. 

Mr.  Nixon's  attempt  to  expand  the  food 
lupply  by  encouraging  farmers  to  plant  may 
result  In  lower  food  prices  after  the  next 
tiarvest.  But  In  the  longer  run,  we  may  face 
Higher  prices  because  fewer  and  fewer  pro- 
lucers  will  be  controlling  our  food  supply. 
Preedom  to  plant  ultimately  will  drive 
thousands  more  family  farms  out  of  busi- 
ness. In  an  open  market,  they  simply  cannot 
compete  with  agri-business.  The  plight  Is  not 
ttxe  small  farmer's  alone;  It  affects  every 
consvimer,  every  family  In  this  nation. 

I'd  like  to  point  out  once  again  that  It  was 
tSr.  Nixon's  budgets  during  his  first  term 
that  fxMled  Inflation,  that  pushed  us  to  the 
Bconoi&lc  crista  we  now  face.  The  budgets 
that  he  requested,  that  he  prepared  and 
lent  to  the  Congreaa  during  the  past  four 
years,  called  for  deficit  spending  of  $106.3 
billion.  Yesterday  afternoon  the  President 
condemned  "looee  fiscal  policy."  Well,  his  own 
policy  of  the  past  four  years  has  been  a 


pretty  good  example  of  that.  And  again,  I 
note  that  this  new  budget  postulates  Mr. 
Nixon's  fifth  fat  deficit  In  a  row — between 
•12.7  blUlon  and  •27.1  billion,  depending 
up<Mi  unemployment. 

What  concerns  me  perhaps  most  of  all  Is 
Mr.  Nixon's  frantic  effort  to  retrieve  his 
econonilc  policy  after  the  Instabilities  of  his 
first  few  years  In  office.  He  Is  applying  the 
brakes  to  the  economy,  and  he  Is  tromplng 
down  hard.  I  am  concerned  that  he  might 
sucoaed  too  well,  that  he  might  put  this 
economy  Into  a  slow  stall.  And  If  that  h^- 
pena,  despite  all  Mr.  Nixon's  <^tlmlstlc  pre- 
dictions of  February,  1973,  a  year  from  now 
we  could  be  facing  recession. 

Let  us  recognize  this  Administration's 
economic  mess  for  what  It  Is.  President  Nix- 
on's economic  record  has  been  a  tragic  mix- 
ture of  nonfeasance  and  malfeasance.  That 
record  has  been  the  product  of  antiquated 
economic  nostrums  Insensitively  and  Indis- 
criminately applied  by  this  Administration. 
These  fallacious  theories  caused  the  simul- 
taneous recession  and  Inflation  of  1969-1970. 
Present  trends  would  seem  to  foretell  a 
repetition  of  that  unmitigated  disaster  If 
Administration  policies  are  not  changed. 

The  role  of  Congress  here  U  to  monitor 
Mr.  Nixon's  activities,  to  Judge  carefully  and 
to  act  prudently  to  assure  that  we  do  Indeed 
pursue  the  wisest  possible  economic  course — 
away  not  only  from  inflation  but  from  reces- 
sion as  well. 


CONSUMERS,  JOBS.  AND  U.S.  TRADE 
POLICIES 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  comprehensive  Interna- 
tiona] trade  bill  aimed  at  providing  in- 
creased protection  for  the  American  con- 
sumer public  and  the  American  worker. 

I  first  Introduced  this  bill  in  October 
of  la^  year.  I  have  revised  it,  and  I  am 
honored  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  Is 
cosponsorlng  it  with  me  today.  The  bill 
draws  on  proposals  made  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mi. 
Seiberling)  as  well  as  on  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Burke-Hartke  bill.  I  want 
to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the 
very  thoughtful  report  entitled  "Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance,"  submitted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic  Pol- 
icy under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver >. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  bill  is  U.S. 
international  trade  policy,  a  topic  in  the 
forefront  of  current  news.  Recent  inter- 
national economic  events  have  once 
again  stunned  the  American  public.  Our 
record  trade  deficit,  exceeding  $6  billion 
annually,  and  last  week's  new  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  imderscore  the  urgent 
necessity  for  congressional  CM;tion  to  im- 
prove this  country's  weakened  trade  posi- 
tion. Many  factors  have  contributed  to 
our  decline,  and  a  prominent  cause  of  our 
present  problems  Is  the  shocking  waste 
of  our  national  resources  over  the  last 
decade  in  Indochina  which  hopefully  has 
been  terminated. 

Disturbed  by  foreign  barriers  to  U.S. 
exports.  President  Nixon  has  proposed 
that  he  be  given  greatly  increased  discre- 
tion to  raise  and  lower  tariffs  in  response 
to  other  nations'  positions  on  U.8.  ex- 
ports. Although  he  has  not  yet  submitted 


a  specific  legislative  proposal  to  Congtess. 
it  is  reported  that  the  President  Is  seeking 
a  system  whereby  he  would  have  broad 
authority  to  grant  tariff  concessloQB'or 
impose  tariff  restrictions,  subject  to  the 
right  of  Congress  to  veto  such  actions 
within  90  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Mr.  Mills,  has  proposed  a 
flat  15-percent  surcharge  on  all  imports 
as  a  method  of  improving  this  countiir's 
trade  position.  Numerous  other  sugges- 
tions are  being  articulated  by  representa- 
tives of  industry,  labor,  and  consumCTs, 
and  all  will  have  to  be  carefully  analyzed 
in  our  search  for  equitable  solutions  to 
this  Nation's  economic  problems. 

American  consumer  organizations  and 
some  industries  are  demanding  liberal 
import  trade  policies  while  some  major 
labor  organizations  are  convinced  that 
those  same  liberal  trade  policies  have 
caused  increased  unemployment  in  the 
United  States.  Consumers  see  free  trade 
policies  as  an  anti-infiationary  method 
of  obtaining  an  increased  selection  of 
available  goods  at  lower  prices.  Certain 
labor  organizations,  on  the  other  hand, 
insist  that  "cheap  labor"  imports  put 
Americans  out  of  work  by  decreasing  the 
demand  for  American  products  and  that 
American  investment  abroad  "exports" 
jobs  out  of  the  United  States,  resulting 
in  a  direct  loss  of  one  American  job  for 
every  job  created  overseas. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  an  al- 
ready tight  job  market,  the  American 
worker  perceives  the  rising  tide  of  im- 
ports as  a  serious  threat  to  his  security. 
Concern  about  Jobs  lost  to  imports  has 
provoked  calls  for  a  review  of  our  for- 
eign trade  policies  and  for  a  reversal  of 
the  open  trade  philosophy  which  guided 
these  policies  through  the  last  three  dec- 
ades. 

For  most  of  the  period  since  World 
War  n,  these  policies  have  worked  well. 
This  period  has  seen  a  phenomenal 
growth  in  world  trade  and  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States.  However,  the 
very  success  of  our  international  trade 
and  investment  policies,  together  with 
certain  negative  factors,  including  the 
Vietnam  war  and  enormous  military 
budgets,  have  led  to  a  basic  shift  in 
America's  competitive  position. 

Today,  those  who  advocate  freezing 
imports  and  restricting  the  export  of 
American  capital  do  so  out  of  a  legiti- 
mate concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
American  worker.  It  is  a  concern  which 
is  shared  by  many  of  those  who  have 
misgivings  about  the  imposition  of  such 
controls  on  trade.  The  dislocation  bf  any 
worker  is  a  personal  tragedy  and  a  loss 
to  the  community  smd  the  Nation.  Loss 
of  employment  means  more  than  just  the 
loss  of  current  income.  The  problem  of 
adjustment  to  foreign  competition  is  also 
a  social  problem  which  involves  the  loss 
of  seniority  rights,  health  insurance,  and 
pension  benefits.  The  psychological 
shock  of  unemployment  and  the  break- 
ing of  strong  ties  to  one's  community  if 
relocation  Is  required  are  blows  which 
we  must  strive  to  prevent. 

At  the  time  I  became  a  Member  of 

Congress,  hundreds  of  workers  in  my 

congressional  district  were  imemidognBd. 

'  Hundreds  of  them  are  still  imemployed. 
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liiany  more  live  in  fear  of  losing  their 
jobs.  To  say  that  I  am  concerned  about 
their  situation  is  putting  it  mildly.  Since 
beln^  in  this  House,  I  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  attempting  to  get  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  causes  of  unem- 
pl03rment  and  possible  legislative  action 
to  remedy  the  situation. 

This  bill  seeks  to  achieve  a  middle 
groimd  between  the  positions  of  con- 
sumers and  labor,  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  both  groups.  But  it  must  be 
emphatically  stressed  that.  In  America, 
all  workers  are  consumers  and  most  con- 
sumers are  workers.  Hence,  policies 
which  benefit  the  one  "group"  do  not 
disadvantage  the  other  "group,"  for  the 
two  "groups"  are  essentially  one  and  the 
same. 

As  the  cost  of  living  and  the  rates  of 
unemployment  continue  to  rise  in  this 
country,  hard-pressed  consumers  and 
workers  turn  to  their  elected  representa- 
tives in  Congress  for  assistance.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  respond  to  that 
urgent  public  appeal  for  solutions  to  eco- 
nomic woes  which  confront  our  Nation. 
This  bill  includes  elements  of  tax  reform, 
stimulation  of  the  economy,  increased 
employment,  consumer  protection,  and 
unemployment  benefits  all  aimed  at  pre- 
serving the  advantages  of  foreign  trade 
and  relieving  the  hardships  it  might  im- 
pose on  Americans. 

The  bill  which  I  am  proposing  would 
do  five  basic  things: 

First,  it  would  insure  that  Federal  tax 
advantages  and  incentives  to  U.S.  cor- 
porations investing  abroad  would  be 
granted  only  if  those  overseas  operations 
stimulate  the  U.S.  economy,  improve  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments,  and  benefit 
the  overall  emplojTnent  picture  in  the 
United  States.  Tax  incentives  would  no 
longer  be  granted  for  those  U.S.  corpo- 
rate Investments  overseas  which  produce 
a  net  drain  on  the  U.S.  economy. 

Second  it  would  help  prevent  foreign 
trade  practices  which  give  to  foreign 
producers  an  unfair  advantage  over 
American  products  on  the  U.S.  market. 
Imported  products  would  then  carry 
prices  which  reflect  actual  production 
costs. 

Third  existing  adjustment  assistance 
programs  would  be  revised  to  facilitate 
and  insure  the  provision  of  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  and  retraining  for  Ameri- 
can workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs  due 
to  the  purchEise  of  foreign  imports  by 
U.S.  consumers.  Adjustment  assistance 
would  also  be  made  available  to  the  com- 
munities in  which  these  workers  live. 

Fourth  it  would  guarantee  that  the 
U.S.  consumer  public  would  receive  the 
vital  advajitage  of  maximum  fair  com- 
petition between  American  and  foreign 
products.  This  competition  would  result 
in  higher  quality  consumer  products  at 
more  reasonable  and  affordable  prices. 
The  "laws  of  the  marketplace" — natural 
economic  forces — would  weed  out  in- 
ferior or  overpriced  products.  Both 
United  States  and  foreign  producers 
would  be  given  the  impetus  to  strive  for 
improved  productivity  and  quality  all 
to  the  benefit  of  the  U.S.  consumer. 

Fifth,  fidl  and  clear  disclosure  of  the 
origin  of  foreign-made  products  and 
components  would  be  required  In  ad- 
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vertising  and  pstckaglng.  This  would  aid 
U.S.  consumers  in  making  informed 
purchasing  decisions.  Those  who  want 
to  "buy  American"  would  be  able  to  do 
so. 

A  more  detedled  discussion  of  the  ele- 
ments of  this  legislation  follows: 

TAX   RXrOBM 

The  present  Internal  Revenue  Code 
tax  structure  permits  U.S.  corporations 
which  invest  in  overseas  subsidiaries 
producing  or  assembling  consumer 
goods  to  defer  U.S.  income  tax  on  the 
profits  earned  by  those  subsidiaries  un- 
til the  profits  are  repatriated  to  the 
United  States.  "Repatriation"  is  the 
term,  applied  when  a  foreign  subsidiary 
returns  earned  profits  to  its  U.S.  parent 
corporation  in  the  form  of  dividend 
payments. 

In  contrast  to  this,  all  U.S.  parent 
corporations  and  their  U.S.-bsised  sub- 
sidiaries must  pay  U.S.  Federal  income 
tax  on  their  profits  in  the  year  in  which 
those  profits  are  earned  within  the 
United  States.  Income  tax  is  paid  by  a 
U.S.-based  subsidiary  even  if  it  retains 
its  earned  profits  instead  of  paying 
them  at  once  to  its  parent  corporation. 

Thus,  foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  cor- 
porations presently  enjoy  the  considera- 
ble advantage  of  using  their  profits,  free 
of  U.S.  income  tax,  as  long  as  those 
profits  remain  abroad.  This  tax  advan- 
tage and  incentive  for  overseas  invest- 
ment is  not  an  evil  in  itself,  but  the 
indiscriminate  application  of  the  incen- 
tive to  all  foreign  subsidiaries  has  led, 
in  certain  cases,  to  results  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  U.S.  economy. 

This  bill  would  insure  that  these  tax 
incentives  for  U.S.  corporate  investment 
abroad  would  be  retained  when  the  over- 
seas investment  and  production  is  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  to  remain 
competitive  with  foreign  products  abroad 
or  here  at  home,  or  to  gain  a  foothold  in 
foreign  markets.  This  situation  arises 
when  domestic  U.S.  production,  assem- 
bly, or  transportation  costs  would  be  too 
high  to  permit  a  U.S.  product  to  remain 
competitively  priced  in  world  markets, 
necessitating  actual  production  abroad 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  less  expen- 
sive foreign  labor  and  transportation 
rates.  In  this  manner,  a  U.S.  corpora- 
tion can  justifiably  utilize  an  overseas 
subsidiary  in  order  to  retain  or  obtain 
a  share  of  the  world  sales  market  for  its 
product.  In  this  case,  no  jobs  axe  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  and  no 
U.S.  workers  are  put  out  of  their  jobs. 

Various  foreign  countries  presently 
grant  their  own  producers  tax  defer- 
rals and  incentives  on  income  earned 
outside  their  homelands.  In  certain  in- 
stances, unless  the  U.S.  Government 
grants  similar  tax  advantages  to  U.S. 
corporations  with  foreign-based  pro- 
duction or  assembly  subsidiaries,  goods 
produced  or  assembled  by  those  foreign 
subsidiaries  will  not  be  competitively 
priced  and  will  be  unsalable. 

Tax  revenues  are  generated  only  when 
foreign  source  profits  exist  which  can 
be  repatriated.  Tax  revenues,  even  If 
they  are  delayed  until  some  time  after 
the  foreign  profits  are  earned,  are  cer- 
tainly better  than  no  tax  revenues  at 
an.  Consequently,  it  is  desirable  that  this 


particular  "tax  break,"  which  is  merely 
a  deferral  rather  than  a  forgiveness  of 
a  tax  liability,  be  retained  where  needed 
to  maintain  the  competitiveness  of  cer- 
tain American  products  manufactured 
or  sissembled  abroad. 

However,  in  other  instances  these  tax 
deferral  privileges  may  tend  to  encour- 
age UJB.  firms  to  shut  down  operations 
in  the  United  States,  and  open  plants 
abroad  without  producing  any  real 
benefit  for  the  American  economy.  This 
situation  arises  when  foreign  produc- 
tion is  not  necessary  for  a  U.S.  product 
to  be  competitive,  but  U.S.  companies 
are  seeking  even  greater  profits  through 
cheaper  overseas  production  or  assem- 
bly costs  than  they  are  already  earning 
with  competitive  American-based 
production. 

American  workers  are  then,  indeed, 
thrown  out  of  work  merely  to  increase 
corporate  profits  at  the  expense  of  Amer- 
ican society  as  a  whole.  In  these  cases, 
my  bill  would  deny  the  tax  advantage  of 
deferral  of  U.S.  corporate  income  tax  on 
the  overseas  income.  This  step  would 
serve  to  discourage  U.S.  corporations 
from  making  unnecessary  or  marginal 
investments  abroad,  and  would  discour- 
age the  needless  "export"  of  U.S.  jobs 
and  resulting  unemployment  here  at 
home. 

The  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  program  would  be  plsw^d  in 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission,  which  would 
make  the  decisions  as  to  which  Ameri- 
can overseas  investments  are,  on  bal- 
ance, beneficial  to  the  U.S.  econcnny. 
American  corporations  seeking  deferral 
of  taxes  on  their  subsidiaries'  earnings 
would  have  to  make  application  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  for  that  privilege. 
The  burden  of  proving  that  the  foreign 
investment  is  necessary  to  maintain  a 
U.S.  competitive  position  would  rest  with 
the  corporations  seeking  the  tax  deferral. 

The  purpose  of  this  tax  reform  is  t» 
encourage  a  rational  and  defensible 
national  policy  on  U.S.  investment 
abroad.  Unfortunately,  the  evolution  of 
our  tax  laws  in  the  international  arena 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  changing 
realities  of  world  economic  development 
and  foreign  trade.  The  goals  of  our  pres- 
ent tax  laws,  which  date  back  to  the 
turbulent  post-World  War  n  years 
during  which  American  investment 
abroad  was  encouraged  in  order  to  bring 
■  financial  stability  and  economic  rehabili- 
tation to  a  war-ravaged  Europe  and 
parts  of  Asia  have  long  since  been  ful- 
filled with  the  economic  rebuilding  of 
those  areas. 

Those  goals  are  now  outdated  and  re- 
quire fresh  analysis  and  reformulation. 
This  bill  aims  to  retain  those  tax  in- 
centives which  benefit  the  U.S.  economy 
through  strengthening  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments  which  maintaining  maxi- 
mum possible  U.S.  employment.  It  also 
aims  to  deny  tax  incentives  to  those 
overseas  investments  of  U.S.  capital 
which,  on  balance,  are  no  longer  in  the 
national  interest. 

To  advocate  a  blanket  abolition  of  all 
U.S.  tax  incentives  for  foreign-source 
Income  would  be  to  "throw  out  the  baby 
with  the  bath  water."  a  step  which  must 
be  avoided  if  the  United  States  is  to 
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;  na1nt.aln  a  strong  position  in  intema- 
lonal  commerce. 

AMTIUUMHINO    AND    OOTTNmVAILIM'a    DUTT 
PmOCBDURES 

The  greater  the  freedom  to  trade,  the 
nore  necessary  it  is  to  have  eflfectlve 
neans  of  Insxuing  fair  trade.  There  are 
oreign  firms  which  seek  to  gain  an  un- 
air  competitive  advantage  by  "dimip- 
ng"  their  goods  on  the  American  :narket 
it  artificially  low  prices,  attempting  to 
dpe  out  their  American  competitors  in 
he  process  in  order  to  gain  a  monopo- 
Istlc  control  of  the  market. 

Furthermore,  some  foreign  govern- 
nents  seek  to  subsidize  their  export  in- 
iustries  by  picking  up  the  tab  for  losses 
vhich  thoee  foreign  firms  sustain  by 
selling  their  goods  below  cost  on  the 
Unerican  market.  The  danger  inherent 
xi  the  U.S.  consumer  in  this  process  Is 
;hat  U.S.  domestic  Industries  will  be 
iealt  a  crippling  blow  which  will  drive 
hem  out  of  business,  and,  when  the 
;moke  has  cleared,  foreign  interests  will 
lave  control  of  the  U.S.  market  and  can 
lemand  excessive  prices  for  their  goods 
jecause  of  the  absence  of  domestic  U.S. 
:ompetitl(Hi. 

At  present,  the  United  States  has  cer- 
;ain  antidumping  and  countervailing 
iuty  laws  on  the  books  aimed  at  prevent- 
ng  such  imfair  trade  tactics.  An  "anti- 
lumping  duty"  is  a  special  tax  coUected 
'rom  the  importer  of  a  product  which 
s  being  priced  for  sale  in  the  United 
States  below  its  fair  market  value.  The 
ax  assessed  Is  the  sum  which  represents 
;he  difference  between  the  product's  U.S. 
lale  price  and  its  fair  foreign  market 
iralue.  Antidumping  duties  are  charged 
when  the  foreign  producer  of  the  im- 
>orted  goods  takes  the  initiative  in  cut- 
;ing  prices  below  a  fair  market  value. 

"Countervailing  duties,"  on  the  other 
land,  are  charged  when  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment pays  an  export  grant  or  sub- 
sidy to  one  of  its  own  producers  in  order 
A3  enable  that  producer  to  cut  its  sales 
:osts  on  the  American  market.  The 
:ountervalling  duty  assessed  sigainst 
such  goods  represents  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy  paid  to  the  foreign  manufacturer 
ay  its  own  government. 

In  practice,  administrative  procedures 
lave  made  the  present  antidumping  and 
:ountervaillng  duty  laws  dlfBcult  to  In- 
roke.  This  bill  would  simplify  and  ac- 
celerate the  pace  of  those  procedures. 
Workers  and  management  of  industries 
effected  by  dumping  or  foreign  subsidi- 
aries could  appeal  directly  to  the  U.S. 
Parlfl  Commission,  seeking  an  Investlga- 
:lon  of  the  alleged  trade  offenses.  Present 
law  does  not  set  a  time  limit  on  the  Com- 
mission's deliberations,  but  this  bill 
would  remedy  that  by  setting  a  time 
limit  of  3  months  from  date  of  complaint 
to  the  handing  down  of  a  Comixdssion 
lecislon.  The  Commission  would  be  em- 
powered to  order  the  Secretary  of  the 
rreasury  to  Impose  tmtldumplng  duties 
ind  countervailing  duties  where  appro- 
priate. 

These  changes  would  assure  U.S. 
nanufacturers  and  workers  timely  relief 
n  the  event  of  unfair  foreign  competl- 
Jon.  Furthermore,  UJ3.  consumers  would 
36  guaranteed  that  aU  producers,  foreign 
md  domestic  alike,  would  have  an  equal 


opportunity  to  compete  in  the  U.S.  mar- 
ketplace with  products  which  reflect  true 
costs  and  actual  competitiveness.  Unfair 
trade  practices  which  could  force  genu- 
ine competition  out  of  the  marketplace, 
leading  to  foreign  monopolistic  exploita- 
tion of  the  U.S.  consumer,  would  be 
prevented. 

Also  in  the  field  of  tariffs,  this  bill 
would  reform  the  present  preferential 
treatment  of  products  assembled  abroad 
from  component  parts  made  in  the 
United  States.  Reduced  tariffs  would  be 
permitted  only  If  foreign  assembly  Is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  U.S.  competi- 
tive position  and  does  not  negatively 
affect  the  U.S.  economy.  The  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  would  have  the  responsibil- 
ity for  making  that  determination,  and 
imported  products  made  from  U.S.  com- 
ponents which  do  not  qualify  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  tariffs  as  goods  made 
from  foreign  components.  This  step 
Would  discourage  the  vmnecessary  "ex- 
port" of  American  jobs  out  of  this  coun- 
try and  reduce  unemployment  here  at 
home. 

ADJTJSTMBNT    ASSISTANCE    FOR    AMEHICAN 
WORKERS 

The  free  flow  of  foreiim  products  to 
the  U.S.  market,  given  conditions  of  fair 
competition,  will  result  in  a  greater  vari- 
ety of  products  available  to  the  U.S. 
consumer  at  lower  prices.  Domestic  and 
foreign  producers  will  be  spurred  to  in- 
crease their  productivity  and  to  seek 
technological  developments,  all  to  the 
consumer's  benefit. 

However,  these  free  market  conditions 
will  inevitably  lead  to  situations  in  which 
U.S.  consumers  may  prefer  certain  for- 
eign products  over  their  domestic  U.S. 
counterparts  because  of  better  quality 
or  more  favorable  pricing.  U.S.  workers 
involved  in  the  production  of  these 
American  goods  which  fall  out  of  favor 
with  U.S.  consumers  will  lose  their  jobs. 
It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  Nation  to 
shoulder  the  task  of  assisting  those  work- 
ers whose  jobs  are  phased  out  due  to  the 
increased  consumer  benefits  of  free  in- 
ternational trade. 

This  bill  provides  that  full  adjustment 
benefits  would  be  made  available  to  those 
U.S.  workers  who  become  imemployed 
because  their  companies'  production  h^s 
suffered  from  the  competition  cf  in- 
creased foreign  imports  or  transferral  of 
U.S.  production  or  assembly  facilities  to 
overseas  locations.  To  qualify  for  benefits 
on  groimds  of  increased  imports.  Amer- 
ican workers  would  only  need  to  show 
that  a  decline  in  their  firm's  output  was 
accompanied  by  an  adverse  change  in 
that  industry's  trading  position,  either 
an  increase  in  imports  or  a  decrease  in 
exports,  or  that  a  decrease  in  their  em- 
ployer's production  was  due  to  reduced 
sales  to  customers  who  had  made  in- 
creased purchases  of  the  product  from 
foreign  competitors.  Workers  whose 
"multinational"  U.S.  employers  transfer 
production  or  sissembly  facilities  abroad 
would  be  eligible  for  these  benefits  as 
well. 

Existing  law  on  adjustment  eissistance 
frequently  shortchanges  American  work- 
ers. Presently,  it  is  extremely  dlflQcult 
for  an  unemployed  worker  to  establish 
eligibility  for  benefits.  First,  he  must 


show  that  Increased-  Imports  are  a 
"major  factor"  contributing  to  an  Id- 
dustry's  decline.  Second,  he  must  dem- 
onstrate that  these  Imports  resulted  In 
"major  part"  from  trade  concessions,  lii 
arriving  at  these  highly  subjective  and 
often  arbitrary  decisions,  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission  has  repeate<fly  decided 
against  workers. 

The  new  criteria  which  I  am  propos- 
ing would  link  the  determination  of  a 
worker's  eligibility  for  adjustment  as- 
sistance to  specific,  readily  available 
economic  data  and  statistics.  The  U.8. 
Tariff  Commission  would  no  longer  have 
broad  discretion  which  could  be  utilized 
to  the  disadvantage  of  American  work- 
ers. 

The  increased  financial  benefits  pro- 
posed by  this  bill  would  compensate  un- 
employed workers  at  the  rate  of  80  per- 
cent of  their  old  wages  imtil  they  arc 
able  to  locate  suitable  replacement  work. 
If  the  replacement  work  pays  less  than 
the  job  lost  because  of  foreign  imports. 
the  Federal  Government  wQl  pay  the 
difference  so  that  the  worker  receives 
the  same  income  he  originally  was  earn- 
ing. 

Workers  who  had  been  employed  for 
less  than  a  year  before  losing  their  J<ft6 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  these  adjust- 
ment benefits  for  1  year.  Workers  who 
had  been  on  the  job  for  more  than  1 
year  but  less  than  11  years  would  be  en- 
titled to  benefits  for  1  year,  plus  4  weeks 
of  benefits  for  every  year  worked  in  ex- 
cess of  the  first  year.  Those  senior  work- 
ers who  had  been  with  a  firm  for  more 
than  11  years  would  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  described  for  more  junior  work- 
ers, plus  8  additional  weeks  of  benefits 
for  every  year  worked  in  excess  of  10 
years.  These  financial  benefits  are  a 
much-needed  Improvement  over  exist- 
ing law,  which  only  allows  a  worker 
assistance  payments  for  a  maximum  of 
1  year,  at  a  rate  amounting  to  merely 
65  percent  of  the  national  average 
manufacturing  wage. 

Job  retraining  and  relocation  assist- 
ance would  be  furnished  by  the  Federal 
Giovemment.  Eligibility  for  adjustment 
assistance  would  be  contingent  upon  a 
worker's  making  a  good  faith  effort  in 
the  job  retraining  programs  offered  him 
by  the  Gtovemment.  The  adjustment  as- 
sistance program  would  be  administered 
by  a  separate  Office  of  Adjustment  Bene- 
fits within  the  Department  of  Labor. 

In  addition,  the  communities  in  which 
these  workers  live  could  be  eligible  for 
adjustment  assistance  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  will  enable  the  communities  to 
maintain  public  services  and  to  develop 
new  emplojrment  opportimities  for  their 
residents,  thus  helping  to  avoid  the  gen- 
eral decline  which  strikes  towns  and 
cities  where  industrial  activity  has  been 
reduced. 

xDKjrrmcATioN  or  forzign'  prodttcts 

In  order  for  Americsji  consumers  to 
make  informed  purchasing  decisions, 
they  must  be  aware  of  the  country  of 
origin  of  imported  products.  This  bill 
would  introduce,  a  strong  provisicai,  a 
form  of  truth-in-packaging  law,  which 
would  require  that  the  packaging  of  im- 
ported products  or  of  U<S.-made  prod- 
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acts  containing  foreign  components  con- 
spicuously Indicate  the  names  of  the 
foreign  countries  of  origin.  It  would  en- 
sure to  the  American  consumer  that  if 
he  desires  to  purchase  an  American 
product,  he  will  not  be  misled  into  buying 
a  foreign  substitute.  This  is  in  no  way  a 
discriminatory  provision  against  foreign 
goods,  but  rather  it  is  a  method  of  In- 
suring the  fair  and  honest  packaging 
and  competition  to  which  the  American 
consiuner  Is  entitled. 

I  have  adopted  this  provision  from  a 
similar  section  of  the  Burice-Hartke  bill. 
■niere  are  many  people  In  this  coimtry 
who  wish  to  "buy  American,"  and  It  Is 
entirely  fair  that  they  be  given  every 
opportunity  to  do  so.  Some  people  "buy 
American"  because  they  feel  that  Amer- 
ican goods  are  superior  in  quality  to  im- 
ported products.  Others  "buy  Americttn" 
as  a  patriotic  gesture.  Whatever  their 
motivations,  this  provision  will  gxiaran- 
tee  that  foreign  products  or  U.S.  prod- 
ucts containing  foreign  components  will 
be  packaged  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
clearly  indicate.  In  English,  the  foreign 
origins  of  the  items  in  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposals  contained 
in  my  blD  are  intended  to  be  suggestive 
trade  problems.  They  do  not  purport  to 
be  exhaustive.  Other  actions  may  be  de- 
sirable, especially  in  emergency  situa- 
ticais.  Certainly  the  Burke-Hartke  bill 
and  the  proposals  offered  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  Mr.  Mills  deserve  careful 
study  and  analysis.  There  may  well  be 
cases  where  import  quotas  and  tariffs 
limited  in  extent  and  in  duration,  and 
intended  not  to  reduce  particular  Im- 
ports but  to  hold  them  at  a  certain  level, 
become  necessary.  America's  role  in 
world  trade  and  the  effect  of  trade  upon 
the  American  economy  and  the  U.S.  con- 
sumer require  extensive  consideration, 
analysis,  and  deliberation,  and  one  can- 
not \x  rigidly  bound  by  what  may  be 
outdated  concepts  of  the  past. 

Our  goal  should  be  to  develop  an  over- 
all policy  which  best  balances  the  in- 
terests of  all  Americans — consumers, 
labor,  management,  and  investors.  I 
hope  that  the  legislation  which  I  am 
offering  will  serve  as  food  for  thought, 
stimulating  further  suggestions  and  re- 
visions from  other  Members  of  Congress 
as  well  as  the  American  public.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  I  feel  that  the  American 
public  must  be  made  aware  of  all  the  is- 
sues in  this  area  of  foreign  policy.  The 
interests  of  the  American  ccmsumer  and 
workingman  su-e  of  paramoimt  impor- 
tance in  our  formulation  of  nationsd 
legislation. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    MINIMIZING    TRADE 
BARRIERS 

The  present  economic  problems  and 
attendant  unemployment  in  this  coim- 
try have  given  rise  to  various  proposals 
which,  if  put  into  effect,  would  in  my 
judgment  operate  against  the  overall, 
long-term  interest  both  of  the  American 
workingman  and  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. Two  of  the  approaches  suggested 
are  particularly  troubling. 

In  the  first  category  are  proposals  to 
institute  widespread  restrictive  quotas 
and  high  tariffs  on  imports.  The  second 
concept  Is  to  attempt  to  restrain  all  or 


virtually  all  overseas  Investment  by  U.S. 
corporations.  These  proposals  have  been 
offered  with  the  best  Intentions  of  im- 
proving the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
and  cutting  down  on  unemployment  here 
at  home.  However,  careful  analysis  re- 
veals that  their  long-range  effects  would 
not  be  salutary,  and  would  in  fact  be  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  interests  of  the 
American  worker  and  consumer.  Conse- 
quently, I  have  not  Included  any  such 
provisions  In  the  bill  which  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today. 

It  Is  true  that  restrictions,  quotas,  and 
higher  tariffs  on  foreign  Imports  would 
result  In  increased  purchasing  of  U.S.- 
made  products,  thus  temporarily  provid- 
ing extra  employment  In  the  United 
States.  However,  history  has  shown  that 
unilateral  trade  actions  of  this  type  soon 
draw  retaliatory  responses  from  other 
nations  which  trigger  trade  wars,  result- 
ing in  Increased  unemployment  every- 
where. For  example,  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  the  1930  Smoot-Hawley  tariff 
were  a  major  factor  contributing  to  the 
great  depression. 

During  that  period  of  time,  American 
exports  fell  more  than  $3.5  billion,  a  loss 
of  almost  50  percent  of  pre-depresslon 
exports.  Many  American  jobs  todav  de- 
pend upon  the  export  of  U.S.-made  prod- 
ucts, as  well  as  on  the  importation  of 
goods  from  abroad.  Jobs  for  American 
factory  workers,  clerks,  truckers,  mer- 
chant marine  personnel,  longshoremen, 
railway  workers,  and  a  long  list  of  other 
occupations  can  be  traced  directly  to 
American  exports  and  foreign  imports. 

Unless  we  buy  goods  from  abroad,  for- 
eign countries  will  not  possess  the  U.S. 
dollars  needed  to  finance  their  purchases 
of  our  exports,  demand  for  U.S.  goods 
will  drop,  and  many  American  workers 
will  find  themselves  on  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls.  Similarly,  those  Americans 
who  owe  their  Jobs  to  the  import  trade 
would  find  that  Import  restrictions  and 
reductions  would  spell  unemployment  for 
them.  Department  of  Labor  statistics 
reveal  that  more  than  2.5  million  Ameri- 
cans across  the  land  are  directly  depend- 
ent on  imports  into  the  United  States 
for  their  jobs. 

Thus,  the  short-lived  employment 
gains  resulting  from  drastic  restrictions 
on  foreign  trade  would  soon  vanish  as 
foreign  retaliatory  quotas  on  American 
exports  were  introduced,  available  dol-  • 
lars  to  purchase  U.S.  goods  on  world 
markets  dried  up,  and  both  imports  and 
exports  decreased.  An  unemployment 
picture  far  worse  than  the  present  one 
would  emerge.  This  effect  might  well  be 
more  severe  in  the  New  York  City  area, 
with  its  great  seaport,  air  cargo,  railway, 
trucking  facilities,  and  its  thousands  of 
importing  firms,  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country. 

On  this  topic  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  has  reported  in  an  April  1971 
bulletin  that: 

As  the  leading  U.S.  port  In  terms  of  the 
value  of  goods  moving  to  foreign  markets. 
New  York  City  has  a  strong  economic  Interest 
In  exports.  The  shipment  of  goods  through 
the  port  provides  considerable  Income  and 
employment  from  financing,  Insurance,  for- 
warding, warehousing,  transport,  loading, 
and  trade-related  services. 


The  Commerce  Department  went  on 
to  note  that: 

In  the  field  of  actual  production  for  ex- 
port, New  York  SUte  was  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing exporter  of  products  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  Industry,  that  New  York  exports 
of  manufactured  products,  notably  of  both 
electrical  and  non-electrical  machJoery. 
amounted  to  over  $2.3  billion  annually,  that 
$40  million  of  New  York  Bute's  agricultural 
products  were  exported  each  year,  and  that 
the  state's  economy  benefits  from  goods  pro- 
duced not  only  for  direct  export  but  also  for 
ultimate  export  through  other  states,  such 
Indirect  exports  being  of  particular  impor- 
tance In  industries  whose  products  require 
further  processing  or  constitute  oomponenta 
and  parts  for  assembly  into  machinery  or 
transport  equipment. 

The  Import  business  is  also  essential  to 
employment  in  the  New  York  City  area. 
For  example,  plans  were  recently  unveiled 
to  construct  a  $37-million  refrigerated 
warehouse  and  pier  facility  for  imported 
meats  in  Bronx  County,  part  of  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent  in  Congress. 
The  purpose  of  this  f  acUity  is  to  maintain 
New  York's  position  as  America's  leading 
meat  import  center.  Located  in  an  eco- 
nomically depressed  area,  this  facility 
■TnW  provide  2,000  new  jobs  with  an 
annual  payroll  of  over  a  million  dollars. 
Through  this  installation  will  be  f  unneled 
a  major  part  of  the  526  million  pounds 
imported  rmnually  through  New  York 
Harbor,  as  well  as  of  the  15.4  million 
pounds  of  meat  exported  through  New 
York  each  year.  The  much-needed  eco- 
nomic impact  of  a  facility  of  this  type 
upon  the  Bronx  and  upon  residents  of 
the  New  York  metropolitan  area  is  clear. 
Restrictive  economic  legislation  would 
spell  disaster  for  this  and  similar 
projects. 

Writing  to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  im- 
pact of  foreign  trade  on  employment  in 
the  New  York  area,  the  chairman  of  the 
Port  of  New  York-New  Jersey  Authority, 
Mr.  James  C.  Kellogg  EI,  stated  that: 

As  the  nation's  premier  gateway  for  good* 
moving  In  International  commerce  the  bl- 
state  Port  of  New  York-New  Jersey  would  be 
among  the  foremost  to  feel  the  Impact  of 
constriction  of  world  trade.  Here  an  esti- 
mated one  out  of  every  four  residents  de- 
pends on  the  flow  of  International  trade  for 
the  economic  basis  of  his  livelihood.  There 
are  approximately  23.600  longshoremen  han- 
dling waterbome  export-Import  cargoes  at 
the  port.  Some  61.000  truckers  and  railroad 
workers  transport  oceanborne  freight  to  and 
from  the  port  district.  Another  6,600  em- 
ployees of  local  motor  carriers  are  engaged  In 
delivering  to  or  picking  up  freight  from 
marine  terminals.  Some  55,000  persons  are 
employed  by  export-Import  wholesaling  or- 
ganizations, export  management  companies, 
combination  export  managers  and  the  like. 
Institutions  financing  international  trans- 
actions and  marine  insurance  firms  provide 
employment  for  at  least  25,000  persons;  ocean 
freight  forwarders,  customs  brokers,  ware- 
housemen, and  export  packmg  firms  employ 
another  16,000.  There  are  over  16.000  steam- 
ship company  employees  Including  headquar- 
ters staff,  crews,  ship  brokers,  and  agents. 
Nearly  12,000  workers  earn  their  paychecks 
through  maritime  equipment  supply  and 
service. 

"These  are  but  a  few  examples,  for  as  a 
result  of  the  current  flow  of  International 
commerce  between  this  nation  and  its  trad- 
ing partners  there  Is  work  for  thousands  of 
others  who  provide  essential  services  to  ship- 
pers and   traders.   Moreover,   a   recently   re- 
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leiwd  report  by  the  UjS.  Department  of 
C  >mmerce  estimates  that  67,500  persons  In 
Nsw  York  and  28.700  persona  In  New  Jersey 
ai  e  engaged  In  manufactiirlng  for  export. 

The  thrust  of  these  reports  Is  clear: 

0  >ntinued  high  levels  of  imports  and  ex- 
p>rts  are  essential  to  the  economic 
h  ialth  of  the  United  States,  especially  in 
tlie  New  York  metropolitan  area. 

As  for  Federal  tax  incentives  for 
I B.  overseas  investment,  blanket  re- 
n  oval  of  such  incentives  would  result  in 
ii  creased  unemployment  here  at  home. 
T  le  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
ti  irers  places  at  200,000  the  number  of 
p  iople  who  would  be  put  out  of  work  if 
t)  ,x  incentives  for  overseas  investment 
w  ere  abolished.  High  U.S.  costs  of  labor, 
ti  ansportation,  and  raw  materials  make 
some  American  products  uncompetitive 
a  >road. 

In  order  to  sell  those  particular  goods 
ii.  foreign  markets,  it  is  necessary  for 
t  .S.  corporations  to  produce  them 
a  >road.  Their  overseas  sale  results 
ii.  more  jobs  for  American  workers,  in- 
c:  eased  income  for  U.S.  investors,  and 
g -eater    taxes    collected    by    the    U.S. 

1  reastiry — provided  reasonable  tax  poli- 
c  es  are  followed. 

An  example  of  this  can  be  found  with 
American  citrus  products,  whose  high 
d  >mestic  prices  prevented  their  export 
t<  I  Europe.  Ten  years  ago,  Florida  orange 
g  "owers  began  planting  groves  in  Brazil 
t<i  capture  the  European  export  market. 
Today,  juice  from  those  Brazilian 
a  anges  is  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
w  aere  it  is  repackaged  for  sale  in  Eu- 
n  pe.  That  processing  and  packaging  in 
F  orida  provides  jobs  for  Americans.  The 
F  orida  Citnos  Commission  has  acknowl- 
e  Iged  that  the  Brazilian  juice  has  helped 
F  orida  exporters  to  maintain  a  share  of 
tl  le  European  market,  the  cost  of  Brazil- 
ii  n  orange  juice  being  less  than  half 
t  lat  of  Florida  juice. 

A  second  example  is  that  of  a  major 
l>  idwest  manufacturer  of  farm  machin- 
ey  with  principal  production  facilities 
ii  I  Iowa  and  Illinois,  employing  over  38.- 

0  W  people.  In  1956,  that  corporation  ex- 
p  jrted  $30  million  worth  of  its  products. 
1 1  the  same  year,  the  company  began  its 
fl  rst  overseas  investments.  Fifteen  years 
h  ter,  in  1971,  the  company  reported  $91 
D  lillion  in  exports  of  its  U.S.  production. 
"I  hat  corporation  attributes  the  $61  mil- 
li  an  increase  in  exports  directly  to  its  f  or- 
e  gn  Investments.  It  has  stated  that,  as  a 
r  ssult  of  its  overseas  production  and 
g  "eater  visibility  in  foreign  sales  markets. 
f  »reign  customers  increased  orders  of 
s  )are  parts  as  well  as  of  machinery 
n  lanuf actured  in  this  coimtry. 

Furthermore,  that  same  corporation 
tow  exports  over  $13  million  worth  of 

1  .S.-made  components  to  its  overseas 
p  reduction  facilities  for  integration  into 
B  lachlnery  produced  abroad.  The  manu- 
f  kcture  of  these  component  parts,  spare 
parts,  and  whole  farm  machines  for  ex- 
port means  increased  emplojrment  here 
1: 1  the  United  States.  This  foreign  Invest- 
E  lent  has  not  brought  about  the  "export" 
0 '  Jobs  out  of  America,  but  has  instead 
J  ad  the  effect  of  creating — one  might 
e  ^en  say  "importing" — new  job  positions 
i  >r  American  workers. 

As  a  third  example,  a  major  New 
Jersey-based  producer  of  Industrial  ma- 


chinery has  increased  its  exports  by  150 
percent  since  it  began  investing  overseas 
10  years  ago.  It  now  states  that  4,000 
U.S.  employees  owe  their  jobs  directly 
to  the  export  of  the  firm's  products.  To 
illustrate  this  position,  the  company  re- 
ported that  following  its  commencement 
of  production  of  industrial  condensers  in 
Spain,  the  export  of  U.S.-made  pumps 
needed  for  those  condensers  increased  by 
158  percent. 

Its  1971  annual  corporate  financial 
statement  revealed  that  37  percent  of  the 
firm's  total  sales  was  of  products  msmu- 
factured  abroad,  but  it  also  showed  that 
45  percent  of  those  foreign  sales  repre- 
sented component  parts  manufactured  in 
America  and  exported  to  foreign  produc- 
tion facilities.  Were  restrictive  foreign 
investment  legislation  to  be  enacted,  the 
corporation  estimates  that  1,815  workers 
at  plants  in  New  Jersey  emd  Pennsyl- 
vania and  836  employees  in  New  York 
State  would  lose  their  jobs. 

In  the  last  decade,  domestic  U.S.  em- 
ployment in  "multinational"  U.S.  cor- 
porations with  overseas  operations  rose 
by  27  percent,  while  tottd  U.S.  manufac- 
turing employment  grew  by  the  lower 
flgiire  of  17  percent.  This  suggests  that 
jobs  here  at  home  may  indeed  be  gen- 
erated by  necessary  production  abroad. 
Fears  of  a  massive  flight  of  U.S.  capital 
out  of  the  country,  resulting  in  wide- 
scale  domestic  unemployment,  are  un- 
founded, according  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. It  estimated  that  expenditures 
for  plants  and  equipment  by  foreign  aflai- 
iates  of  U.S.  concerns  would  rise  by  only 
4  percent  in  1972  and  6  percent  in  1973. 
Where  capital  exporting  is  abused,  let 
us  discourage  it.  but  where  it  produces 
overall  gains  for  the  U.S.  economy,  it  de- 
serves our  support. 

American  consumer  organizations  and 
others  have  warned  against  restrictive 
trade  and  foreign  investment  policies  be- 
cause of  their  effect  on  prices.  For  ex- 
ample, the  League  of  Women  Voters  of 
the  United  States  has  pointed  out  that 
"protectionist"  legislation  would  mean 
that: 

Prices  In  this  country  would  tend  to  go 
up,  reducing  the  real  Income  of  Americans, 
affecting  particularly  those  who  can  least 
afford  It.  The  consequences  of  higher  prices 
and  a  more  limited  choice  of  goods  would 
fall  especially  on  the  lower  Income  families 
who  are  the  major  buyers  of  less  costly  Im- 
ports of  clothing,  footwear,  and  other  con- 
sumer necessities. 

The  American  Consumer  Education 
Coimcil  on  World  Trade  echoes  that 
warning,  stating  that: 

Tariffs  and  quotas  reduce  the  competitive 
pressures  on  domestic  Industries,  permit- 
ting them  to  charge  higher  prices  and  re- 
duce the  quality  of  their  products. 

Virginia  Knauer,  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs,  cau- 
tions that : 

The  Imposition  of  Import  quotas  will  hurt 
virtually  every  consumer  In  the  U.S.,  par- 
ticularly lower  Income  consumers.  Higher 
prices,  fewer  product  choices,  reduced  com- 
petition and  a  limited  supply  of  Imported 
products  are  the  probable  result  of  proposed 
Import  legislation. 

Consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader 
strikes  a  key  nerve  when  he  warns  that: 


Imports  are  the  only  real  oonnpetltlon  for 
many  American  firms.  The  consumer  beneflta 
from  this  competition  in  price  and  quality. 
The  American  firms  gain  because  they  an 
motivated  to  Increase  their  productivity  for 
markets  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  the  light  of  all  the  evidence  and 
informed  opinion  available  to  me,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  solution  to  unemploy- 
ment does  not  lie  in  widespread  trade 
quotas,  high  tsuifls,  or  exces^ve  overseas 
investment  restrictions.  Better  answers. 
I  believe,  are  along  the  lines  of  the  ap- 
proaches I  have  suggested,  as  well  as  in 
increased  productivity  and  technological 
advances,  and  a  complete  overhaul  of  our 
national  spending  priorities. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  have  all  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  tuid  problems 
raised  in  this  broad  area  of  foreign  trade 
policy  and  the  American  worker  and 
consumer.  However,  I  do  hope  that  Con- 
gress can  soon  apply  its  collective  ener- 
gies, drawing  upon  the  intellectual  re- 
sources of  the  American  public,  to  devise 
a  rational,  progressive  national  policy  on 
foreign  trade.  In  that  hope,  I  offer  this 
legislation  for  consideration. 

SECTION-BT-SkCTION  ANAI.TSIS 
TITLE  I — TAX  IiAW  AMENDMENTS 

Section  101  Indicates  that  these  tax  law 
amendments  pertain  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964. 

Section  102  provides  for  the  taxation  of 
earnings  and  profits  of  controlled  foreign 
corporations. 

Section  991  requires  that  earnings  and 
profits  from  foreign  Investment  be  reported 
with  a  breakdown  as  to  the  source  of  the  In- 
come (I.e. — from  each  country)  for  the  year 
In  which  profits  were  earned;  and  that  re- 
ported earnings  and  profits  follow  generally 
the  rules  now  applied  to  corporations  within 
the  U.S.,  with  adjustments  for  prior  year's 
deficits,  and  exemptions  for  reporting  of  In- 
come where  foreign  legal  restrictions  make 
such  reporting  unrealistic  or  U.S.  laws  make 
such  reporting  unfair. 

Sec.  992  defines  the  U.S.  corporation  as 
one  with  10%  or  more  of  the  foreign  com- 
pany's stock  and  defines  "control"  as  owner- 
ship of  more  than  50%  of  the  stock.  It  de- 
fines the  foreign  corporation  with  provisions 
for  assuring  that  indirect  control  shall  be 
Included. 

Sec.  993  establishes  the  mechanism  for  de- 
termining what  Is  considered  stock  owner- 
ship, either  direct  or  Indirect. 

Sec.  994  provides  against  double  taxation 
by  exempting  Income  that  has  already  been 
reported  for  taxes  In  the  U.S.  or  abroad 
through  a  chain  of  relationships  which  would 
be  taxed  anyway.  Proof  Is  required  for  this 
exemption,  so  that  Information  on  relation- 
ships wlU  be  available. 

Sec.  995  makes  provision  so  that  the  U,S. 
stock  has  a  taxable  value  related  to  the  new 
provisions.  The  basis  or  the  taxable  value  of 
the  corporate  stock  will  be  adjusted  by  what- 
ever amount  Is  Included  or  excluded  In  the 
gross  Income  of  the  U.S.  corporation.  This  as- 
sures that  U.S.  Income  abroad  does  not  escape 
proper  capital  gains  or  other  revenue  collec- 
tion. The  adjustment  In  the  "basis"  may  be 
upward  for  inclusions  or  downward  for 
exclusions. 

Sec.  996  provides  that  the  U.S.  Tariff  Com- 
mission may  grant  an  exemption  from  the 
provisions  of  sections  991-995  to  any  UB. 
firm  with  respect  to  Its  foreign-source  earn- 
ings. If  It  finds  that  the  firm's  foreign  invest- 
ments and  operations  do  not  adversely  affect 
the  U.S.  balances  of  trade  and  payments,  or 
U.S.  domest'c  employment,  and  that  the  firm 
could  not  domestically  produce  the  artielet 
it  Is  producing  in  whole  or  in  part  abroad  and 
market  them  abroad  competitively  with  llki 
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or  similar  articles  produced  by  foreign-owned 
firms. 

TTTLE  n — ANTIDtTMPINO  ACT,  COtrNTniVAn,ING 
DUTY  LAW,  TARIFF  SCHKOXTLES  AMENDMENTS 
AND  OTHER  PROVISIONS 

Sections  201  and  202  amend  the  Antidump- 
ing Act  and  countervailing  duty  statutes  of 
the  Tariff  Act  to  expedite  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  procedures  by  placing 
their  administration  In  one  agency  and  set- 
ting a  time  limit  of  three  months  for  the 
processing  of  a  complaint. 

Section  203  amends  the  U.S.  Tariff  Code  to 
provide  that  those  Items  permitting  the  Im- 
portatlrn  of  articles  assembled  abroad  from, 
U.S.-made  components  at  reduced  tariffs 
(Items  806.30  and  807.00)  shall  apply  only  in 
cases  where  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  finds 
that  the  Importation  of  such  articles  will  not 
adversely  affect  U.S.  exports,  the  U.S.  balance 
of  payments,  or  domestic  employment,  and 
that  the  Importer  could  not  produce  the 
article  domestically  and  market  it  competi- 
tively with  like  or  similar  articles  produced 
by  foreign-owned  firms. 

TITUB    nl ADJUSTMENT    ASSISTANCE    AND    TRADE 

Section  301  Is  a  short  title. 
Section  302  contains  definitions. 
Section  303  establishes  a  separate  Office  of 
Adjustment  Bene  -ts  In  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  administer  the  Adjustment  Bene- 
fits Program. 

Section  304  establishes  the  criteria  for  de- 
termining worlters'  eligibility  for  benefits  un- 
der this  Act.  The  criteria  tie  eliglblUty  to 
easily  obtained  and  readily  correlated  ob- 
jective, economic  data,  assuring  that  eligi- 
bility determmations  under  this  Act  will  be 
fair  and  equitable. 

Section  303  establishes  the  amount  and 
duration  of  cash  benefits  under  this  Act. 
The  benefit  levels  established  are  higher 
than  those  available  under  the  present  Ad- 
justment Assistance  Program.  Unemployed 
workers  would  receive  80%  of  their  own 
former  weekly  wages.  Eligible  workers  tak- 
ing new  Jobs  at  reduced  wages  would  receive 
compensation  to  bring  them  up  to  100%  of 
their  old  earning  levels,  giving  workers  an 
incentive  to  seek  new  employment  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Workers  deemed  eligible  for  Ad- 
justment Benefits  would  receive  them  for  at 
least  one  year,  and  longer  depending  on 
their  previous  length  of  service  with  the  firm 
which  lays  them  off. 

Section  306  provides  for  Job  retraining  for 
workers  deemed  eligible  for  Adjustment 
Benefits. 

Section  307  provides  for  assistance  for  eligi- 
ble workers  In  relocating  within  the  United 
States,  If  such  relocation  Is  necessary  to 
obtain  suitable  employment. 

Section  308  authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
0£Bce  of  Adjustment  Benefits  to  contract  for 
health  Insurance  coverage  In  behalf  of  work- 
ers deemed  eligible  for  Adjustment  Benefits. 
Section  309  requires  U.S.  employers  en- 
gaged in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
to  give  their  employees  at  least  three  weeks 
advance  notice  of  any  Impending  lay-offs  or 
reductions  in  working  hours.  Failure  to  give 
such  notice  under  this  section  would  be 
punishable  by  a  »6,000  fine. 

Section  310  provides  adjustment  assistance 
for  communities  whose  workers  are  eligible 
for  adjustment  assistance.  Communities 
would  be  entitled  to  this  assistance  If  their 
economic  base  was  seriously  injured  or 
threatened  by  reductions  In  Industrial  oper- 
ations due  to  Increased  Import  competition 
or  by  the  relocation  abroad  of  pla^t  faculties. 
Upon  certification  of  community  eligibility 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Adjustment 
Benefits  In  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  would  administer 
technical  and  financial  assistance  which 
would  contribute  to  community  economic 
adjustment. 


TITLE    rv LABELINO    OF    FOREIGN    PRODUCTS 

Section  401  requires  that  aU  foreign  prod- 
ucts or  goods  containing  foreign  components, 
even  if  those  goods  are  assembled  in  the  U.S., 
must  bear  labeling  which  clearly  indicates. 
In  English,  the  country  of  origin  of  the  for- 
eign products  or  foreign  components. 

Section  402  empowers  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  Issue  regulations  necessary  to 
effectuate  this  policy. 

Section  403  provides  for  fines  ranging  up 
to  $10,000  for  wUlfta  violation  of  this  title. 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  THE  VICTIMS  OF 
BUFFALO  CREEK,  W.  VA.,  FLOOD 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mc- 
Fall).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Hechler)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  February  26,  1972,  at  Buffalo 
Creek,  W.  Va.,  125  men,  women,  and 
children  were  killed,  4,000  were  left 
homeless,  and  himdreds  of  homes  were 
destrf  .ved  as  the  result  of  a  wall  of  water 
30  feet  high  which  descended  on  Buffalo 
Creek  Valley  like  a  giant,  greasy  fist, 
sweeping  everything  in  its  path. 

This  disaster  came  as  the  result  of  the 
Buffalo -Pi  ttston  Coal  Co.  failure  to  prop- 
erly engineer,  inspect,  and  maintain  a 
slag  pile  back  of  which  water  had  backed 
up,  and  which  ruptured,  causing  the 
death  of  125  people. 

Subsequent  to  this  disaster  the  Pitts- 
ton  Coal  Co.  made  settlements  with  the 
residents  of  the  valley  for  the  damage 
done  to  their  homes  and  property.  Many 
of  these  individuals  utilizing  this  money 
for  the  repair  of  their  homes  and  estab- 
lishments are  now  in  a  situation  of  ex- 
treme hardship,  and  they  are  being  taxed 
for  the  money  which  has  already  been 
expended  for  these  repairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation to  reheve  these  residents  of  Buf- 
falo Creek  Valley  who  have  suffered  this 
disaster  from  tax  liability  for  1972. 


AT  10  A.M.  YESTERDAY  THE  WAR 
ENDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck-" 
LER)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many,  the  war  in  Vietnam 
has  been  a  remote,  objective  thing,  a 
headline,  an  issue,  a  concept. 

For  others,  it  has  been  very  real  and 
personal  smd  subjective.  That  is  the  way 
it  was  for  Gretchen  Wanat  of  Foxboro, 
Mass.  in  my  congressional  district.  Her 
husband,  George,  an  Army  captain, 
fought  in  the  war,  and  was  captured  by 
the  VIetcong,  and  was  then  released  in 
the  first  batch  of  prisoners. 

Jeremiah  Murphy  in  the  Boston  Globe 
has  captured  something  of  this  emo- 
tional watershed  for  the  Wanats  in  his 
February  14  piece  on  George  Wanafs 
release.  I  would  like  to  share  it  with 
my  colleagues. 


These  small  personal  things,  I  think, 
point  the  way  to  greater  understanding 
of  the  larger  Issues  uith  which  we 
grapple. 

The  article  follows: 
At  10  AM.  Yesterday,  the  War  Ended 

(By  Jeremiah  Murphy) 
PoxBORO. — The  long  ordeal  of  Orctchen 
Wanat  began  a  new  phase  Sunday  night  when 
she  sat  in  front  of  the  television  set  and 
waited  and  prayed  for  a  glimpse  of  her  re- 
turning husband. 

Gretchen  Wanat  was  nervous  because  Army 
Capt.  George  Wanat  Jr.  had  been  a  Viet  Cong 
prisoner  for  one  year.  She  didn't  know  he  was 
alive  until  last  month. 

Now  he  was  coming  home  from  the  awful 
Jungle  heat  and  the  fish  and  rice  diet,  home 
after  almost  always  moving  from  hamlet  to 
hamlel  and  the  constant  fear  of  death.  Now 
he  was  coming  home  to  Gretchen  Wanat. 

She  Is  a  slender  and  pretty  26-year-oId, 
and  she  looks  like  a  teenager,  because  her 
brown  hair  is  long  and  she  wore  black  slacks 
and  a  white  sweater  over  a  blue  blouse. 

Gretchen  grew  up  In  nearby  Stoughton, 
where  she  met  and  later  married  George 
Wanat  of  Waterbury,  Conn.  He  is  a  Norwich 
University  graduate  and  wsis  commissioned 
a  lieutenant  and  then  sent  to  Vietnam  in 
1971.  They  had  been  married  10  months  and 
have  no  children. 

He  was  an  American  adviser  with  a  South 
Vietnam  army  unit  which  was  overrun  by 
the  Viet  Cong  at  Loc  Nlnh.  Wanat  escaped 
and  for  one  month  wandered  and  hid  In  the 
Jungle  and  then  he  was  captured. 

Now  Gretchen  lives  and  waits  in  an  apart- 
ment at  4  Puller  dr.  In  this  pretty  little  com- 
pany town.  She  worked  for  a  Providence  in- 
surance agency  but  took  a  leave  of  absence 
Prlday,  because  her  husband  was  coming 
home.  He  will  decide  their  next  move. 

There  is  a  wall-to-wall  gold  rug  on  the 
apartment  fioor.  and  a  photograph  of  Captain 
and  Mrs.  George  Wanat  on  a  bookcase  be- 
neath the  white  painted  walls. 

The  Viet  Gong  release  of  American  prison- 
ers was  delayed  11  hours,  but  Gretchen  sat 
there  and  waited  In  front  of  the  television 
set.  She  knew  she  couldn't  sleep 

Ellen  Hausmann  is  her  19-year-old  sister, 
and  they  stayed  up  all  night,  and  they  cried 
with  happiness  when  they  saw  the  first  pris- 
oners return  from  Hanoi. 

Navy  Capt.  Jeremiah  Denton  was  the  firet 
off  the  plane,  and  the  sight  brought  sudden 
tears  to  my  eyes.  He  struggled  successfully 
to  control  his  voice  and  said:  "We  are  hon- 
ored at  the  opportunity  to  serve  our  country 
under  difficult  circumstances — God  Bless 
America." 

Some  people  may  say  it  was  melodramatic 
and  perhaps  cornball  by  our  current  cynical 
standards,  but  I  say  It  was  so  beautiful. 
Capt.  Denton  and  his  words  personified  brave 
and  strong  men  and  now  they  are  coming 
home  at  last. 

Now  it  was  morning  In  that  little  apart- 
ment in  Poxboro  and  the  TV  announcer 
said  the  Viet  Cong  prisoners  were  on  their 
way  to  Clark  Air  Porce  Base  in  the  PhUllp- 
pines,  and  two  hours  later  it  happened. 

He  was  the  third  man  out  of  the  plane  and 
he  wore  those  baggy  pajamas  and  Ellen  spot- 
ted him  and  screamed  "George!  There's 
George!"  Gretchen  and  her  sister  hugged 
each  other  and  laughed  and  cried  and  yelled 
Then  the  longest  wait  began.  Gretchen 
knew  he  would  telephone  her  when  he  could, 
so  she  tried  to  sleep  for  a  few  hours  but  it 
wasn't  any  good,  so  she  got  up  again.  Early 
Tuesday  night  there  was  stUI  no  phone  caU 
and  her  eyes  were  heavy.  She  had  not  slept 
for  a  long  time. 

So  she  sat  there  again  in  front  of  the  tele- 
vision and  watched  and  waited  .  .  .  and 
waited. 
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Or«tchen  sat  there  through  the  second  long 
Ugbt  and  watched  the  film  cllpe  over  and 
iver,  and  each  time  she  watched  tears  filled 
ler  eyes  and  for  a  little  while  she  coxildn't 
peak. 

She  didn't  see  her  husband  again  because 
apparently  that  brief  section  had  been  cllp- 
)ed  out,  and  after  a  while  she  said,  "Oh,  I 
7iah  be  would  call!  He  Juat  has  to  call!" 

That  second  night  went  on  for  a  long  time, 
jid  then  It  was  dawn  again,  and  she  tried 
1  o  sleep  but  It  wouldn't  come.  Then  It  was 
0:16  yesterday  morning  and  the  depression 
md  worry  were  settling  In,  and  she  tried  to 
;loee  her  eyes  and  sleep  .  .  .  and  then  the 
>hone  rang ! 

It  was  the  Clark  Air  Base  calling  and 
3retchen  stood  there  and  waited  and  prayed 
md   then   after  a   while   she   was   saying: 

Oeorge.  I  love  you!   ...  I  love  you!" 

That  Is  how  the  long  ordeal  of  Oretchen 
^anat  ended.  That  Is  how  the  Vietnam  War 
inded  for  Captain  and  Mrs.  CSeorge  Wanat 
rr. 
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AMENDMENTS  TO  REVENUE 
SHARINO  ACT 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
)revlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
aan  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  Is 
'ecognlzed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
eintroducing  with  cosponsors,  H.R.  3819, 
eglslatlon  I  first  Introduced  on  February 
I.  This  bill  would  correct  the  serious  ad- 
'erse  Impact  of  amendments  to  last 
rear's  Revenue  Sharing  Act,  amend- 
nents  which  clamped  an  overall  celling 
>f  $2.5  billion  on  Federal  spending  for 
J  iocial  services  under  the  public  asslst- 
ince  programs  in  the  Social  Security 
Let.  A  further  stipulation  required  that 
10  percent  of  these  limited  funds  finance 
ervlces  only  for  those  actually  receiving 
velfare  benefits. 

One  of  the  most  immediate  and  serious 
mpacts  of  last  year's  revenue  sharing 
imendments  was  the  suspension  of  many 
mcillary  service  programs  that  are  bad- 
y  needed  by  citizens  who  are  not  on  wel- 
are  even  though  they  are  eligible  for 
;uch  assistance.  Transportation,  nutrl- 
lon,  recreation,  personal  care,  and  other 
lervices  were  all  either  terminated  or 
irastically  cut  back  for  elderly,  blind, 
md  disabled  citizens  who  had  come  to 
iepend  on  them  in  their  struggle  to  stay 
)£r  welfare. 

We  believe  that  these  people  are  en- 
;itled  to  a  life  of  Independence  and  dig- 
lity.  To  demand  that  they  apply  for 
xrelf  are  in  order  to  receive  needed  social 
services,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  exlst- 
ng  law,  is  both  unwise  and  Inhumane.  It 
ilso  runs  counter  to  joint  congressional 
ind  administration  efforts  to  trim  the 
velfare  rolls  and  to  assure  that  all  Amer- 
cans  have  the  greatest  opportunity  to 
■emain  self -sufficient. 

The  legislation  which  I  drafted,  suid 
xrhich  I  reintroduce  today  in  a  bipartisan 
iflort,  stipulates  that  the  90-10  limita- 
;ion  will  not  apply  to  service  programs 
or  the  elderly,  the  blind,  and  the  dls- 
ibled.  However,  it  recognizes  the  need 
or  a  continued  limitation  on  the  total 
unount  of  Federal  support  for  all  service 
irograms.  Therefore,  this  proposal  will 
lot  lift  the  $2.5  billion  celling  Imposed 
jy  earlier  congressional  action. 

The  important  effect  of  this  legislation 
vill  be  to  allow  States  to  continue  fund- 


ing ancillary  service  programs  for  Amer- 
icans who  are  elderly  or  handicapped  but 
who  refuse  to  go  on  welfare.  We  urge 
immediate  action  on  this  legislation 
since  many  States  will  soon  exhaust  the 
10  percent  of  their  allotment  reserved  for 
social  services  for  nonwelfare  recipients. 
I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  amendment 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

HJl.  4838 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United,  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1130(a)(2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of  the  amounts  paid 
(under  all  of  such  sections)"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "of  the  amounts  paid  under 
such  section  403(a)  (3)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "under  State  plans  ap- 
proved under  titles  I,  X,  XIV,  XVI,  or  part  A 
of  title  IV"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"under  the  State  plan  approved  under  part 
A  of  title  rV". 


CORRECT  CON  EDISON'S 
DEFICIENCIES  NOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  devastating  interruptions  in  electri- 
cal service  in  New  York  City  from  July 
17  to  29,  1972,  the  Chairman  of  the 
I*ublic  Service  Commission  directed  the 
staff  of  the  Commission  to  investigate 
the  matter  thoroughly.  Instead,  how- 
ever, the  Commission  engaged  a  private 
consulting  firm,  Power  Technologies, 
Inc.,  to  provide  an  assessment  of  the 
power  failures. 

It  probably  came  as  quite  a  shock  to 
most  residents  of  New  York  to  learn  that 
the  staff  of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion had  neither  the  resources  nor  the 
expertise  to  make  its  own  report.  As  the 
regulatory  agency  having  jurisdiction 
over  electrical  power  in  New  York,  the 
PSC  would  be  expected  to  have  both  the 
authority  and  the  facilities  to  protect 
the  general  public  in  this  important  area 
where  one  corporation  has  a  monopoly 
granted  by  the  State.  However,  when  I 
wrote  to  the  director  of  the  power  di- 
vision regarding  the  PSC's  authority  in 
the  matter  of  maintenance,  his  reply 
contained  this  rather  remarkable  state- 
ment: 

State  regulatory  commissions  do  not,  to 
my  knowledge,  promulgate  detailed  rules  re- 
gvdlng  maintenance  of  all  utility  equip- 
ment, although  some  may  have  Issued  gen- 
eral statements. 

On  the  local  level,  the  mayor's  inter- 
departmental committee  on  public  utili- 
ties made  its  own  study  of  the  electric 
cable  failures,  and  reported  that,  with 
the  present  lack  of  safeguards,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  feeder  branch  to  become  over- 
loaded, without  detection,  until  it  fails. 
The  local  study  also  suggested  that,  since 
the  present  underground  cable  networks 
were  not  built  to  carry  the  present  sum- 
mer electric  load,  excessive  overloading 
may  occur  on  branch  cables.  Why  was 
this  inadequate  and  outmoded  system 
allowed  to  go  unchallenged  imtil  it 
caused  a  catastrophe  in  New  York  City? 

The  question,  I  believe.  Is  one  of  ac- 


countability. The  PSC  is  simply  not  tbe 
watchdog  it  is  supposed  to  be.  Its  recom- 
mendations after  last  summer's  imprec- 
edented  failures  were  both  brief  and 
vague.  Its  report  stated,  for  example, 
that— 

The  frequency  and  effect  of  outages  can  be 
controlled  through  design  and  maintenance 
practices. 

And  that — 

Repairs  . . .  should  be  as  prompt  as  poaslble, 

at  least  during  times  of  heavy  load. 

This  report  seems  characteristic  of  the 
indifference  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission toward  its  public  trust. 

The  people  of  New  York  are  entitled  to 
an  aggressive,  active,  and  protective  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission,  which  will  truly 
represent  the  public  Interest  in  its  regu- 
lation of  Consolidated  Edison.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  most  outages  can  be  traced 
directly  to  poor  maintenance,  I  have  to- 
day written  to  Joseph  C.  Swidler,  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
to  demand  that  the  PSC  promulgate 
specific  regulations  requiring  strict 
maintenance  of  all  generating  and  dis- 
tributing facilities  in  the  State,  so  as  to 
provide  the  public  with  a  safe,  continu- 
ous supply  of  power.  It  is  outrageous  that 
such  standards  do  not  already  exist,  and 
that  Con  Edison  Is  permitted  to  operate 
with  no  meaningful  maintenance  regu- 
lations. 

Another  summer  will  soon  be  upon  us, 
£ind  it  would  be  better  for  everyone  if 
Con  Edison's  deficiencies  were  corrected 
now,  through  compliance  with  a  set  of 
compulsory  standards,  rather  than  wait- 
ing until  after  another  disaster  has  oc- 
curred in  July. 


ILLEGAL  ALIEN  HEARINGS 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Eilberg)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  Subcommittee  No.  1  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  hcdd 
2  days  of  public  hearings  on  March  7, 
and  8,  1973,  to  consider  HJl.  982,  a  bill 
to  impose  penalties  upon  employers  who 
knowingly  hire  Illegal  aliens.  The  hear- 
ings will  be  held  in  room  2237,  Raybum 
House  Office  Building  and  will  begin  each 
day  at  10  a.m. 

An  identical  blU  (HR.  16188)  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  1972.  but  was  not  considered  In 
the  Senate. 

This  le^slatlon  is  the  product  of  ex- 
tensive hearings  conducted  by  Subcom- 
mittee No.  1  on  the  subject  of  Illegal 
aliens  during  the  92d  Congress.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  additional  hearings  will  be 
to  review  and  update  the  testimony 
which  the  subcommittee  has  received  on 
the  illegal  alien  problem,  and  to  ascer- 
tain what  recent  efforts  have  bc«n  made 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  to  bring  this  problem  imder 
control. 

Testimony  will  be  received  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  wish  to  appear  and 
from  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  organized  labor,  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 
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CTQARETrE  ADVERTLSINO  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  A  TAX  DEDUCTIBLE  BUSI- 
NESS EXPENSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
KEiKR)  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMKTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
cigarette  smoking  is  one  of  the  major 
contributors  to  premature  death  and  dis- 
ease in  this  country.  As  research  into 
smoking  and  health  continues  and  wid- 
ens, the  significance  of  smoking  as  a  pub- 
lic health  problem  becomes  more  ap- 
parent. Medical  evidence  showing  a  link 
between  tobacco  smoke  and  cancer, 
heart  disease,  and  emphysema  is  over- 
whelming and  cannot  be  disputed. 

The  1972  Report  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral entitled  "The  Health  Consequences 
of  Smoking"  has  reviewed  the  research 
reports,  which  have  become  available  in 
the  past  year,  on  how  cigarette  smok- 
ing affects  biological  functions  to  produce 
disease.  The  following  statements  from 
the  r^ort  are  brief  summaries  and  1972 
highlights  of  the  statement  of  knowledge 
in  several  areas,  including  research  into 
three  areas  which  have  not  been  re- 
viewed previously,  allergy,  public  expo- 
sure to  air  pollution  from  tobacco  smoke, 
and  the  harmfiil  constituents  of  ciga- 
rette smoke : 

Statkuknts  or  the  Report 

STTMMABT:     COaONABT     HZABT    DISEASE 

cigarette  smokers  have  higher  death  rates 
from  coronary  heart  disease  (CHD)  than 
nonsmokers.  This  relationship  Is  stronger 
for  men  than  women.  Cigarette  smoking 
markedly  Increases  an  individual's  suscepti- 
bility to  earlier  death  from  CHD.  Cigarette 
smoking,  hypertension,  and  elevated  serum 
cholesterol  are  major  risk  factors  contribute 
ing  to  the  development  of  (3HD;  cigarette 
smoking  acts  both  independently  and  con- 
jointly with  these  other  factors  to  increase 
the  risk  of  developing  CHD.  Cigarette  smok- 
ing may  contribute  both  to  the  development 
of  (TED  and  to  the  exacerbation  of  pre- 
exlstent  CHD;  both  nicotine  and  carbon 
monoxide  are  thought  to  contribute  to  theee 
abnormal  processes.  Cigarette  smoking  Is 
associated  with  a  significant  Increase  In 
stheroaclerosls  of  the  aorta  and  coronary 
arteries.  Cessation  of  smoking  Is  associated 
with  a  decreased  risk  of  death  from  CHD.  The 
risk  of  CHD  incurred  by  pipe  and  cigar  smok- 
ers Is  appreciably  less  than  that  incurred  by 
cigarette  smokers. 

Highlights  of  1972  Report:  Coronary  Heart 
Disease 

1.  Recent  epidemiological  studies  from  sev- 
eral countries  confirm  that  cigarette  smoking 
Is  one  of  the  major  risk  factors  contributing 
to  the  development  of  CHD.  Avoidance  of 
cigarette  smoking  is  of  Importance  In  the 
primary  prevention  of  CHD. 

2.  Studies  in  man  and  animals  have  shown 
a  greater  myocardial  arteriole  wall  thickness 
in  smokers  than  nonsmokers. 

3.  Experimental  and  epidemiological  Inves- 
tigations implicate  the  elevation  of  carboxy- 
hemoglobln  levels  In  smokers  as  a  contributor 
to  the  development  of  CHD  and  arterio- 
sclerotic peripheral  vascular  disease. 

4.  Cigarette  smoking  Is  considered  to  be  the 
major  cause  of  pulmonary  heart  disease  (cor 
pulmonale)  In  the  United  States  In  that  it 
Is  the  most  Important  cause  of  chronic  non- 
neoplastic bronchopulmonary  diseases.  Avoid- 
ance of  cigarette  smoking  la  of  Importance 
In  the  primary  prevention  of  pulmonary  heart 
disease. 


bumuabt:  cerebkovasculak  disease 
Cigarette  smokers  have  higher  death  rates 
from  cerebrovascular  disease  than  nonsmok- 
ers. 

SXTMICABT :    NONSTPHH-mc   AORTIC    AMETTRTSM  > 

Cigarette  smokers  have  higher  death  rates 
from  nonsyphUltlc  aortic  anem^sm  than 
nonsmokers. 

StTMlCART:    PERIPHERAL   VASCUI.AR    DISEASE 

Cigarette  smoking  is  a  likely  risk  factor  in 
the  development  of  peripheral  vascular  dis- 
ease. Cigarette  smoking  appears  to  aggravate 
preexistent  peripheral  vasciilar  disease. 
summary:    non- neoplastic   bbonchopttlmo- 

NART  diseases 

cigarette  smoking  is  the  most  Important 
cause  of  chronic  obstructive  bronchopulmo- 
nary disease  (COPD)  in  the  United  Stetes. 
Cigarette  smokers  have  higher  death  rates 
from  pulmonary  emphysema  and  chronic 
bronchitis  and  more  frequently  have  im- 
paired pulmonary  function  and  pulmonary 
symptoms  than  nonsmokers.  Ex-cigarette 
smokers  have  lower  death  rates  from  COPD 
than  do  continuing  smokers.  Cessation  of 
smoking  is  associated  with  Improved  venti- 
latory function  and  decreased  pulmonary 
symptom  prevalence.  For  most  of  the  umted 
States  population,  cigarette  smoking  Is  a 
more  important  cause  of  COPD  than  air  pol- 
lution or  occupational  exposure;  cigarette 
smoking  may  also  act  conjointly  with  occu- 
pation or  environmental  exposure  to  produce 
gerater  COPD  morbidity  and  mortality.  An 
Infrequent  genetic  error,  homozygous  alhpaj- 
antltrypsln  deficiency,  has  been  commonly  as- 
sociated with  the  early  development  of  severe, 
panacinar  emphysema.  Whether  or  not  ciga- 
rette smoking  acts  together  with  the  homozy- 
gous or  heterozygous  deficiency  states  to  in- 
crease the  risk  of  developing  either  pana- 
cinar emphysema  or  the  more  common  forms 
of  COPD  has  not  been  adequately  studied. 
(Cigarette  smoking  exerts  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  pulmonary  clearance  mechanism.  Res- 
piratory infections  are  more  prevalent  and 
severe  among  cigarette  smokers,  particularly 
among  heavy  smokers,  than  among  non- 
smokers.  The  risk  of  developing  or  dying 
from  COPD  among  pipe  or  cigar  smokers  Is 
probably  higher  than  that  among  non- 
smokers  but  is  clearly  less  than  that  among 
cigarette  smokers. 

Highlights  of  the  1972  report:  Non-neoplastic 
bronchopulmonary  diseases 

1.  Recent  epidemiological  and  clinical  stu- 
dies from  several  countries  conform  that  men 
and  women  cigarette  smokers  have  an  In- 
creased prevalence  of  respiratory  symptoms 
and  have  diminished  pulmonary  function 
compared  to  nonsmokers. 

2.  Investigations  of  high  school  students 
have  demonstrated  that  aJbnormal  pulmonary 
function  and  pulmonary  symptoms  are  more 
common  in  smokers  than  nonsmokers. 

3.  Recent  occupational  studies  confirm 
that  cigarette  smoking  Is  an  important  cause 
of  COPD,  acting  both  Independently  and  in 
combination  with  occupational   exposure. 

4.  Recent  experimental  studies  confirm 
that  cigarette  smoking  exerts  an  adverse  ef- 
fect on  pulmonary  clearance  and  macrophage 
function. 

6.  Pulmonary  macrophages  obtained  from 
cigarette  smokers  exhibit  characteristic  mor- 
phologic differences  when  compared  to  those 
obtained  from  nonsmokers. 


summary:  canc^ 


'This  summary  statement  is  the  same  as 
that  appearing  In  previous  reports,  because 
new  studies  adding  to  the  understanding  of 
this  area  have  not  appeared.  Consequently, 
the  literature  In  this  area  Is  not  reviewed  and 
the  statement  is  only  Included  to  complete 
this  summary  chapter. 


Cigarette  smoking  la  the  major  cause  of 
lung  cancer  in  men  and  a  significant  cause 
of  lung  cancer  in  women.  The  rtsk  of  de- 
veloping lung  cancer  in  both  men  and  wom- 
en is  directly  related  to  an  individual's 
exposure  as  measured  by  the  number  of 
cigarettes  smoked,  duration  of  smoking, 
earlier  Initiation,  depth  of  Inhalation,  and 
the  amoimt  of  "tar"  produced  by  the  ciga- 
rette. The  risk  of  developing  lung  cancer 
diminishes  with  cessation  of  smoking.  Smok- 
ers of  pipes  or  cigars  have  a  lower  risk  of 
developing  limg  cancer  than  cigarette  smok- 
ers. Certainly  occupations  are  associated  with 
an  Increased  risk  of  developing  lung  cancer. 
In  these  occupational  settings  cigarette 
smoking  appears  to  exert  an  effect  that  pro- 
duces much  higher  lung  cancer  rates  thaii 
those  resulting  either  from  the  occupational 
exposure  alone  or  from  smoking  alone. 
Factors  associated  with  urban  living  result 
in  an  Increase  In  the  risk  of  developing  lung 
cancer;  this  effect,  however,  is  minor  com- 
pared to  the  overriding  effect  of  cigarette 
smoking. 

The  smoking  of  cigarettes,  pipes,  and 
cigars  is  a  significant  factor  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cancers  of  the  larynx  and  oral 
cavity.  Pipe  smoking  Is  causally  related  to 
cancer  of  the  Up.  The  significant  association 
between  smoking  and  the  development  of 
cancer  of  the  esophagus  Is  somewhat  strong- 
er for  cigarettes  than  for  pipes  or  clgara 
and  the  combined  exposure  to  alcohol  and 
cigarettes  is  associated  with  especially  high 
rates  of  cancer  of  the  esophagus.  Cigarette 
smoking  Is  associated  with  cancer  of  the  ur- 
inary bladder  in  men.  There  is  also  an  as- 
sociation between  clg;arette  smoking  and 
cancer  of  the  pancreas. 

Highlights  of  the  1972  report:  Cancer 

1.  Preliminary  results  from  a  major  pros- 
pective epidemiological  study  In  Japan  dem- 
onstrate a  strong  association  between  cig- 
arette smoking  and  lung  cancer.  A  doee-re- 
sponse  relationship  was  demonstrated  for 
the  number  of  cigarettes  smoked.  These  find- 
ings In  an  Asian  population  with  distinct 
genetic  and  cvUtural  characteristics  confirm 
the  major  importance  of  cigarette  smoking 
in  the  causation  of  lung  cancer,  a  con- 
clusion which  up  to  now  has  been  based 
largely  on  studies  of  Caucasian  populations 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe. 

2.  Ex-smokers  have  significantly  lower 
death  rates  for  lung  cancer  than  continuing 
smokers.  The  decline  in  risk  following  ces- 
sation appears  to  be  rapid  both  for  those 
who  have  smoked  for  long  periods  of  time 
and  for  thoee  with  a  shorter  smoking  his- 
tory, with  the  sharpest  reductions  taking 
place  after  the  first  two  years  of  cessation. 

3.  The  risk  of  developing  lung  cancer 
appears  to  be  higher  for  smokers  who  have 
chronic  bronchitis.  Thoiigh  both  conditions 
are  directly  related  to  the  sonount  and  dura- 
tion of  smoking,  an  additional  risk  for  lung 
cancer  appears  to  exist  for  cigarette  smokers 
with  chronic  bronchitis  which  is  independ- 
ent of  age  and  number  of  cigarettes  con- 
sumed. 

4.  Experimental  studies  on  animals  have 
demonstrated  that  the  particulate  phase  of 
tobacco  smoke  contains  certain  chemical 
compounds  which  can  act  as  complete  car- 
cinogens, tumor  initiators,  or  tumor  pro- 
moters. Recently,  other  compounds  have 
been  described  that  have  no  independent 
activity  In  two-stage  carcinogenesis  but  ac- 
celerate the  carcinogenic  effects  of  polynu- 
clear  aromatic  hydrocart)ons  in  the  initiator- 
promoter  system. 

5.  Additional  epidemiological  evidence 
confirms  a  significant  association  between 
the  combined  use  of  cigarettes  and  alcohol, 
and  cancer  of  the  esophagus. 

6.  Epidemiological    studies    have    demon- 
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■trated  a  significant  aaaoclatlon  between 
cigarette  smntlng  and  cancer  of  the  urinary 
bladder  In  both  men  and  women.  These 
studies  demonstrate  that  the  risk  of  devel- 
oping bladder  cancer  increases  with  inhala- 
tion and  the  number  of  cigarettes  smoked. 
7.  Epidemiological  evidence  demonstrates 
a  significant  association  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  cancer  of  the  pancreas. 

S17MMART:    FREGNANCT 

Maternal  smoking  during  pregnancy  exerts 
a  retarding  Influence  on  fetal  growth  as 
manifested  by  decreased  Infant  birth  weight 
and  an  Increased  Incidence  of  prematurity, 
defined  by  weight.  There  Is  Increasing  evi- 
dence to  support  the  view  that  women  who 
smoke  during  pregnancy  have  a  significantly 
greater  risk  of  an  unsuccessful  pregnancy 
than  those  who  do  not. 

8T7mi(axt:  castsointestinax.  disorders 

Cigarette  smoking  males  have  an  increased 
prevalence  of  peptic  ulcer  disease  as  com- 
pared to  nonsmoking  males  and  a  greater 
peptic  ulcer  mortality  ratio.  These  relation- 
ships are  stronger  for  gastric  ulcer  than  for 
duodenal  ulcer.  Smoking  appears  to  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  standard  peptic  ulcer 
treatment  and  to  slow  the  rate  of  ulcer 
healing. 

Htghlighta  of  the  1972  Report: 
Gastrointestinal  Disorders 

1.  A  possible  link  between  cigarette  smok- 
ing and  peptic  ulcer  has  been  demonstrated 
in  dogs  in  which  nicotine  was  found  to  in- 
hibit pancreatic  and  hepatic  bicarbonate 
secretion.  This  could  lead  to  peptic  disease 
by  depriving  the  duodenum  of  sufficient  alka- 
line secretion  to  neutralize  gastric  acidity. 

2.  An  investigation  In  human  volunteers 
has   suggested    that    cigarette   smoking   de* 
creases  the  effectiveness  of  the  lower-esopha-\ 
geal  sphincter  as  a  barrier  against  gastro- 
esophageal reflux. 

sttmmast:  ToaACCO  amblyopia' 
Tobacco  amblyopia  Is  presently  a  rare  dis- 
order in  the  United  States.  The  evidence  sug- 
gests that  this  disorder  Is  related  to  nutri- 
tional or  idiopathic  deficiencies  In  certain 
detoxification  mechanisms,  particularly  in 
the  metabolism  of  the  cyanide  component 
of  tobacco  smoke. 
summakt:  non-neoplastic  oral  disease' 
Ulceromembranous  gingivitis,  alveolar 
bone  loss,  and  stomatitis  nlcotlna  are  more 
commonly  found  among  smokers  than  among 
nonsmokers.  The  Influence  of  smoking  on 
periodontal  disease  and  gingivitis  probably 
operates  in  conjunction  with  poor  oral  hy- 
giene. In  addition,  there  is  evidence  that 
smoking  may  be  associated  with  edentulism 
and  delayed  socket  healing.  While  further 
experimental  and  clinical  studies  are  indi- 
cated, it  would  appear  that  nonsmokers  have 
an  advantage  over  smokers  in  terms  of  their 
oral  health. 

(The  information  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing three  siunmary  statements:  Allergy.  F>ub- 
lic  Exposure  to  Air  Pollution  from  Tobacco 
{tmoke,  and  Harmful  Constituents  of  Cig- 
arette Smoke,  is  new  and  appears  for  the 
first  time.) 

SXTMMAaT    or    THE    1872    REPORT:    ALLERGY 

1.  Tobacco  leaf,  tobacco  pollen,  and  to- 
bacco smoke  are  antigenic  in  man  and 
emlmals. 

2.  (a)  Skin  sensitizing  antibodies  specific 
for  tobacco  antigens  have  been  found  fre- 
quently In  smokers  and  nonsmokers.  They 
appear  to  occur  more  often  in  allergic  In- 


'Thls  summary  statement  la  the  same  as 
that  appearing  in  previous  reports,  because 
new  studies  adding  to  the  understanding  of 
this  area  have  not  appeared.  Consequently, 
the  literature  in  this  area  Is  not  reviewed 
and  the  statement  is  only  included  to  com- 
plete this  summary  chapter. 


divlduals.  Precipitating  antibodies  specific 
for  tobacco  antigens  have  also  been  found 
in  both  smokers  and  nonsmokers. 

(b)  A  delayed  type  of  hypersensitivity  to 
tobacco  has  been  demonstrated  in  man. 

(c)  Tobacco  may  exert  an  adverse  effect 
on  protective  mechanisms  of  the  Immune 
system  in  man  and  animals. 

3.  (a)  Tobacco  smoke  can  contribute  to 
the  discomfort  of  many  Individuals.  It  exerts 
complex  pharmacologic.  Irritative,  and  al- 
lergic effects,  the  clinical  manifestations  of 
which  may  be  indistinguishable  from  one 
another. 

(b)  Exposure  to  tobacco  smoke  may  pro- 
duce exacerbation  of  allergic  symptoms  in 
nonsmokers  who  are  suffering  from  allergies 
of  diverse  causes. 

4.  Little  is  known  about  the  pathogenesis 
of  tobacco  allergy  and  Its  possible  relation- 
ship to  other  smoklng-related  diseases. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  1972  REPORT:  PUBLIC  EX- 
POSTTRE  TO  AIR  POLLUTION  FROM  TOBACCO 
SMOKE 

1.  An  atmosphere  contaminated  with  to- 
bacco smoke  can  contribute  to  the  discom- 
fort of  many  Individuals. 

2.  The  level  of  carbon  monoxide  attained 
in  experiments  using  rooms  filled  with  to- 
bacco smoke  has  been  shown  to  equal,  and 
at  times  to  exceed,  the  legal  limits  for  maxi- 
mum air  pollution  permitted  for  ambient 
air  quality  in  several  localities  and  can  also 
exceed  the  occupational  Threshold  Limit 
Value  for  a  normal  work  period  presently 
In  effect  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 
Tha^gresence  of  such  levels  indicates  that 
theSfect  of  exposure  to  carbon  monoxide 
may  on  occasion,  depending  upon  the  length 
of  exposure,  be  sufficient  to  be  harmful  to 
the  health  of  BlU  exposed  person.  This  would 

she  particularly  significant  for  people  who 
ta^  already  suffering  from  chronic  broncho- 
pulntonary  disease  and  coronary  heart 
disease. 

3.  Other  components  of  tobacco  smoke, 
such  as  particulate  matter  and  the  oxides  of 
nitrogen,  have  been  shown  in  various  con- 
centrations to  affect  adversely  animal  p\il- 
monary  and  cardiac  structure  and  function. 
The  extent  of  the  contributions  of  these  sub- 
stances to  illness  In  humans  exposed  to  the 
concentrations  present  In  an  atmosphere 
contaminated  with  tobacco  smoke  Is  not 
presently  known. 

SUMMARY  or  THE  1972  REPORT:   HARMFUL  CON- 
STTTUENTS    OP    CIGARETTE    SMOKE 

A  number  of  substances  or  classes  of  sub- 
stances foxuid  in  cigarette  smoke  are  Identi- 
fied as  those  which  are  Judged  to  be  contrib- 
utors to  the  health  hazards  of  smoking. 
These  constituents  are  further  divided  into 
the  most  likely  contributors  to  these  health 
hazards  (carbon  monoxide,  nicotine,  and  to- 
bacco "tar"),  substances  which  are  probable 
contributors,  and  those  which  are  suspected 
contributors.  The  recommendations  for  con- 
trol In  this  area  are  to  seek  progressive  re- 
duction of  all  harmful  constituents  in  cig- 
arette smoke  with  priority  being  given  first 
to  the  most  likely  contributors  named  and 
second  to  the  probable  contributors  to  the 
health  hazards  of  smoking.  These  Judgments 
represent  the  consenstis  of  experts  based  on 
cxirrent  knowledge  and  are  subject  to  modi- 
fication and  further  elaboration  as  more 
knowledge  becomes  available. 

Alarmed  by  the  relationships  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  certain  diseases, 
millions  of  Americans  have  stopped 
smoking.  Congress  moved  to  limit  the 
power  appeal  of  cigarette  smoking  by 
requiring  cigarette  packs  to  carry  the 
health  warning  label  and  by  banning 
cigarette  advertisements  from  radio  and 
television.  Yet.  the  cigarette  industry, 
persisting  in  Its  efforts  to  push  cigarette 


sales,  has  rechanneled  as  much  as  7jb 
percent  of  the  $225  million  a  year  that 
once  poured  Into  television  Into  news- 
papers, magazines,  billboards  and  point- 
of-sales  promotions.  Tobacco  companies 
also  are  blitzing  the  coimtry  with  pre- 
mium offers  and  cigarette  sponsored 
^>ortlng  events,  ranging  from  auto  rac- 
ing, bowling,  rodeos,  golf,  and  balloon 
racing. 

American  ingenuity  and  salesmanship 
have  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  seU 
anything.  However,  I  do  not  believe  the 
cigarette  Industry  should  be  left  totally 
free  to  sell  111  health  and  early  death  to 
the  American  people.  While  the  advertis- 
ing dollar  tax  exemption  Is  extended  to 
all  businesses  in  the  country,  I  feel  the 
harmful  and  deadly  effects  of  the  product 
which  cigarette  manufacturers  market 
should  prevent  these  industrialists  from 
enjoying  this  otherwise  universal  privi- 
lege. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for  our 
society  and  Government  to  place  a 
higher  priority  on  protecting  the  health 
of  the  public  than  on  promoting  and 
peddling,  through  advertising  tax  ex- 
emptions, products  which  are  a  major 
cause  of  death  and  disease.  Thvts,  In  order 
to  minimize  the  promotion  of  hazards  to 
the  health  of  the  American  people,  par- 
ticularly young  people,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  tod£^  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  removing 
cigarette  advertising  as  a  deductible  busi- 
ness expense. 


STATUSOF  U.S.  CIVIL  SERVICE 
RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
I)revious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
received  a  report  on  the  current  financial 
status  of  the  civil  ser-vlce  retirement 
system  as  prepared  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  report  by  Chairman  Robert 
Hampton  is  detailed,  explaining  both  the 
cuirent  breakdown  of  iiicome  and  outgo, 
plus  projections  for  the  future. 

Enuring  the  91st  Congress,  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice studied  the  system  carefully  and  en- 
acted Public  Law  91-93  which  was  In- 
tended to  place  the  retirement  system  on 
an  improved  financial  basis. 

Chalnnan  Hampton's  report  indicates 
to  me  that  our  committee  needs  to  take 
another  look  at  the  financial  integrity  of 
the  retirement  system  at  this  time. 

It  is  vital  that  we  monitor  this  pro- 
gi-am  periodically  to  see  that  we  do  not 
fall  back  to  the  precarious  financial  con- 
dition that  existed  prior  to  the  1969  act. 

I  am  asking  for  further  background  In- 
formation in  preparation  for  an  indeptb 
review  by  our  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations. 

The  civil  service  retirement  program 
directly  affects  millions  of  present  and 
retired  Federal  employees.  The  rapidly 
changing  economic  conditions  of  today 
make  it  imperative  that  we  keep  the  sys- 
tem in  close  perspective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
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I  include  the  text  of  Chairman  Hamp- 
ton's report  and  a  related  table  for  the 
information  of  all  Members,  present  and 
retired  employees,  and  the  American 
public : 

February  21,  1973. 
Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski, 
Chairman,   Committee  on   Post   Office   and 
Civil  Service,  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  For  the  paat  several 
years  I  have  reported  annually  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  the 
current  status  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment System  with  respect  to  its  financing 
and  with  partlcvUar  emphasis  on  the  effect 
of  Public  Law  91-93  enacted  October  20,  1969. 
As  reported  previously,  the  improved  retire- 
ment systeriTsflnanclng  established  by  Public 
Law  91-93  continues  to  work  well  and  the 
system  Is  basically  in  a  sound  financial  posi- 
tion. The  year  1972  marked  several  significant 
events  related  to  the  financing  of  the  retire- 
ment system,  and  I  want  to  use  this  report 
to  comment  on  them  and  on  their  implica- 
tions for  the  future. 

First,  a  brief  review  of  some  of  the  back- 
ground leading  up  to  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  91-93  may  be  helpful  to  set  this  in 
perspective.  This  law  was  passed  as  a  result 
of  several  years  of  Intense  study  and  concern 
by  your  Committee,  this  Commission,  and 
other  interested  parties.  Our  concern  at  that 
time  was  to:  (i)  identify  and  recognize  the 
full  costs  of  retirement  tyene&ts;  (2)  make 
orderly  advance  preparation  to  meet  these 
costs:  (3)  control  growth  of  the  unfunded 
liability,  and  (4)  keep  a  Fund  balance  on 
hand  high  enough  to  assure  prompt  payment 
of  benefits  as  they  become  due  in  the  future. 
A  major  concern  was  to  base  the  Fund  on  a 
more  solid  financial  footing.  A  serious  financ- 
ing weakneae  had  arisen  over  the  years  be- 
cause, although  employees  have  always  paid 
their  assessed  contributions,  the  Oovemment 
had  not  always  paid  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  cost. 

In  the  process  of  developing  legislation 
which  culminated  in  Public  Law  91-93,  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  these  features  which 
were  refiected  in  the  law: 

1.  Employees  and  agencies  will  share 
equally  the  full  normal  cost  of  present  bene- 
fits and  of  all  future  liberalizations  author- 
ized by  Congress. 

2.  Future  legislation  which  creates  addi- 
tional unfunded  liability  will  include  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  to  the  Fund 
to  finance  the  newly  created  liability,  in 
equal  annual  installments  over  a  thirty  year 
period.  Liability  created  by  legislation  en- 
acted after  October  20,  1969  for  pay  in- 
creases, new  or  liberalized  lienefits,  or  exten- 
sion of  retirement  coverage  to  new  groups 
Is  funded  under  this  provision. 

3.  The  Government  assumes  full  respon- 
sibility for  unfunded  liability  attributable 
to  legislation  already  enacted.  It  will  meet 
this  obligation  by  making  interest  payments 
on  unfunded  liability  by  transfer  payments 
from  the  Treasury  to  the  Fund  in  progres- 
sive Increments,  beginning  with  10  percent 
In  1971;  20  percent  in  1972;  and  an  additional 
10  percent  each  following  year  until  for 
Fiscal  Year  1980  and  each  year  thereafter, 
the  amount  transferred  will  be  the  full  equiv- 
alent of  interest  on  the  unfunded  liability. 
Tills    provision    finances,    without   funding, 

(a)  the  liability  already  existing  when  the 
new  financing  method  was  enacted,  and  also 

(b)  the  Uability  created  by  future  cost  of 
living  annuity  increases  occurring  automat- 
ically under  laws  enacted  before  October  20, 
1969. 

Since  passage  of  this  law,  the  financing  of 
the  retirement  system  has  clearly  been 
strengthened.  One  indication  of  this  oc- 
curred during  1972  when,  for  the  first  time 


since  1920.  the  cumulative  total  of  Oovem- 
ment contributions  to  the  Fund  (J24.4  bil- 
lion) surpassed  the  cumulative  total  of  em- 
ployee contributions  ($24.1  billion). 

On  November  2,  1972,  I  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Fiftieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Actuaries  of  the  CivU  Service  Retirement 
System,  including  the  Board's  valuation  of 
the  system  as  of  June  30,  1970.  The  Board 
found  the  normal  cost  to  be  12.95  percent  of 
payroll,  but  recommended  that  employee 
deductions  and  agency  contributions  not  be 
reduced  below  the  present  combined  level  of 
14.00  percent  of  payroll  because  of  two  Issues. 
The  Issues  are:  (1)  continuing  growth  of 
unfunded  liability  resulting  primarily  from 
cost-of-living  Increases  In  annuities;  and 
(2)  the  effect  on  the  normal  cost  of  the 
retirement  system  of  a  trend  toward  earlier 
retirement  by  Increasing  numbers  of  em- 
ployees. 

The  first  Issue  Is  discussed  on  page  13  of 
the  report  printed  as  House  Document  No. 
93-37,  where  the  Board  points  out  that  the 
cost-of-living  Increases  are  not  funded. 
Each  such  Increase  adds  to  the  unfunded 
liabUlty  and  the  Interest  payments.  Assum- 
ing that  the  economy  continues  to  change 
In  the  future  as  It  did  in  1972,  the  unfunded 
liability  will  increase  by  $38.4  bUllon  in  the 
next  ten  years,  primarily  because  of  cost-of- 
llvlng  Increases  in  annuities. 

The  Board  suggests  that  proper  funding  of 
these  increases  could  be  accomplished  either 
by  recognizing  the  future  increases  as  a  part 
of  normal  cost  in  the  actuarial  valuation, 
or  by  including  them  in  the  Items  to  be 
funded  by  30-year  payments.  We  find  the 
first  alternative  unattractive  for  several 
reasons.  For  one  thing  the  legislative  history 
of  Public  Law  91-93  indicates  that  the  Con- 
gress never  intended  normal  cost  computa- 
tions to  include  provision  for  financing 
annuity  cost-of-living  Increases,  which  result 
from  an  earlier  law.  Furthermore,  if  normal 
coat  were  defined  to  Include  possible  future 
cost-of-Uving  increases  then  logically  all  eco- 
nomic trends  should  t>e  recognized  in  the 
valuation.  We  believe  this  would  result  in  an 
unrealistic  relation  to  current  pay  levels,  as 
employees  would  be  asked  to  pay  for 
tomorrow's  inflation  from  today's  pay.  There 
would  be  a  slgniflcant  increase  in  normal 
cost,  requiring  increased  contributions  from 
both  agencies  and  employees. 

The  second  approach,  of  funding  each  in- 
crease as  it  occurs  through  30-year  payments 
accomplishes  the  objective  sought  by  the 
Board  without  inflating  employee  or  agency 
contributions.  Of  the  two  methods,  we  believe 
this  one  Is  clearly  preferable,  but  we  slTb  not 
at  this  time  recommending  adoption  of  either 
alternative  suggested  by  the  Board. 

The  other  key  Issue  raised  In  the  Board's 
report  concerns  the  Increasing  number  of 
employees  who  are  retiring  at  an  early  age. 
As  more  and  more  F>eople  tend  to  retire  early, 
the  normal  cost  of  the  retirement  system  Is 
increased  accordingly.  The  early  retirement 
rates  published  in  the  1970  report  sent  to 
you  last  fall  show  that  the  rates  have  in- 
creased substantially  over  the  rates  In  the 
previous  study,  published  In  the  1963  report. 
If  the  rates  of  early  retirement  continue  to 
increase,  the  normal  cost  determination  of 
12.96  percent  of  payroll  made  in  the  Board's 
recent  report  will  prove  to  be  too  low. 

We  concur  with  the  Board's  suggestion  thai 
no  action  be  taken  on  changing  agency  and 
employee  contributions  until  more  experi- 
ence on  the  early  retirement  rate  Is  known. 
We  are  now  studying  the  experience  of  the 
past  three  years  and  the  early  retirement 
rates  seem  to  be  continuing  to  Increase.  We 
will  make  this  data  available  to  the  Board 
as  soon  as  possible  for  its  consideration,  and 
for  any  further  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
greas  which  may  be  appropriate. 


It  should  be  noted  that  since  the  Board's 
valuation,  actions  taken  by  the  Congress 
diirlng  calendar  year  1972  have  served  to 
increase  normal  cost  to  13.10  percent  of 
payroll.  This  resulted  from  benefit  liberaliza- 
tions enacted  for  air  traffic  controllers 
(Public  Law  92-297)  and  firefighters  (Public 
Law  92-382). 

Aside  from  the  Boards  report,  there  Is 
another  financing  issue  still  unresolved  In 
connection  with  additional  unfunded 
liability  resulting  from  pay  Increases  granted 
by  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  Since  Its  estab- 
lishment, the  Postal  Service  has  given  five 
separate  pay  Increases.  The  Act  establishing 
the  Postal  Service  is  not  clear  as  to  its 
liability  for  reimbursing  the  Retirement 
Fund  for  the  unfunded  liability  created  by 
these  pay  Increases.  During  1972  we  proposed 
legislation  to  require  the  Postal  Service  to 
make  reimbursement  to  the  Fund  for  such 
unfunded  liability  tlirough  30-year  amortiza- 
tion payments. 

Our  proposal  was  not  enacted,  and  we  are 
actively  seeking  the  necessary  clearances  to 
Include  It  as  part  of  our  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  93rd  Congress.  We  note  that 
you  have  Introduced  a  virtually  Identical 
bill,  H.R.  29,  and  we  have  been  asked  to  re- 
port on  It.  In  the  meantime,  our  appropria- 
tions requests  for  Fiscal  Year  1972  and  Fis- 
cal Year  1973  were  reduced  by  almost  $168 
million  pending  decision  as  to  the  liability 
of  the  Postal  Service.  Together  with  Inter- 
est, the  Fund  lias  lost  over  $179  million  In 
this  two  year  period.  We  hope  that  this  Issue 
can  be  resolved  through  favorable  action  on 
our  legislative  proposal  to  avoid  further  de- 
parture from  the  financing  method  adopted 
by  the  1969  amendments  to  the  retirement 
law. 

A  comprehensive  picture  of  retirement  sys- 
tem financing  may  be  gained  by  reference  to 
the  table  in  Attaciiment  A.  This  table  re- 
fiects  the  three  sources  of  Government  pay- 
ments to  the  Tund  (Interest  payments  on 
unfunded  liability;  30-year  amortization 
{payments  to  finance  benefit  liberalizations; 
and  agency  contributions  of  7  percent  of 
payroll!  as  well  as  employee  contributions. 
In  virtually  every  category,  we  are  dealing 
with  billions  of  dollars. 

This  table  shows  data  projections  at  five 
years  and  ten  years  from  now.  For  the  sake  of 
Illustration,  two  sets  of  projections  are 
shown — Projection  A  shows  figures  assuming 
no  changes  beyond  Fiscal  Year  1972  in  work 
force,  pay,  benefits,  and  cost-of-Uving;  Pro- 
jection B  shows  figures  assuming  changes 
each  year  in  work  force,  pay,  benefits,  and 
cost-of-Uving  at  the  same  rate  experienced 
In  caleniar  year  1972.  These  projections  show 
that  Government  contributions  to  the  Fund 
could  double  or  triple  over  the  next  ten 
years,  as  could  benefits  paid  to  annuitants. 
They  also  shov  that  unfunded  liability  could 
approach  the  100  billion  dollar  mark  within 
ten  years. 

We  continue  to  believe  strongly  that  any 
further  proposals  for  retirement  program 
changes  should  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  policy  in  all  other  areas  for  compensation 
for  Federal  employees,  and  with  full  recog- 
nition of  the  burden  being  placed  on  the 
budget  and  the  taxpayer. 

With  apprcxlmate  comparability  achieved 
between  overall  Government  and  industry 
rompensatlon,  and  with  the  continuing  level 
of  strain  on  the  Federal  budget  and  degree 
of  burden  on  taxpayers,  we  urge  that  any 
proposal  for  changing  the  retirement  system 
be  considered  In  the  light  of  the  total  com- 
pensation package  rather  than  in  isolation. 
This  broader  scope  of  consideration  will,  in 
our  Judgment,  best  serve  the  public  interest 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  E.  Hampton, 

Chairman,  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
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ATTACHMENT  A.— RETIREMENT  fINANCING 
(In  billions  of  dollars] 


Actual  - 

fiscal  year 

1972 


Projection  A— Assumes  no 
changes  beyond  fiscal  year 
1972  in  work  force,  pay. 
benefib.  and  cost-of-living 


Projection  B— Assumes 
changes  each  year  m  work 
force,  pay,  benefits,  and 
cost-of-living  at  the  same 
rale  experienced  in  calendar 
year  1972 


Fiscal  year 
1977 


Fiscal  year 
1982 


Fiscal 


rear 
,977 


Fiscal  year 
1982 


0.6 


2.6 


3.8 


2.9 


5.2 


.5 

.7 

.7 

1.8 

3.2 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.7 

3.5 

3.2 

5.4 

6.6 

7.4 

11.9 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.7 

3.5 

3.6 

5.4 

6.8 

6.8 

11.1 

27.7 

46.1 

71.5 

49.5 

86.3 

63.5 

70.1 

68.9 

82.9 

101.9 

MANDATORY  RETIREMENT 


\JLc.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
glv  in  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  pis  point  in  the  Record,  j 

SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  that  would 
prc|iibit  any  Member  of  Congress  from 
office  after  his  65th  year.  If 
ad(k}ted,  it  would  mean  that  eventually 
Member  of  the  House  would  be  68 
of  age  or  older  and  no  Member 
t  he  Senate  would  be  72  years  of  age  or 
The  amendment  would,  however, 
pertnit  any  older  Member  of  Congress 
to  I  omplete  the  term  of  office  he  or  she 
hel  1  at  the  time  the  amendment  is  ratl- 
flet. 

f  Inally,  the  amendment  would  require 
all  Federal  judges,  including  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  retire  before  the 
enc  of  their  70th  year  of  age,  but  would 
allcw  them  to  continue  to  serve  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

/ 1  a  time  when  we  are  all  concerned 
wit  1  the  need  to  breathe  new  life  into 
the  legislative  branch  of  our  Govem- 
me:  it,  this  amendment  is  particularly  Im- 
por;ant.  In  the  last  month  and  a  half, 
we  have  made  significant  reforms  in 
Hoi  ise  procedures  and  the  committee  sys- 
ten  which  I  believe  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  reestablishing  the  Congress  as  a 
bra  ich  of  government  of  equal  stature 
wit  1  the  executive. 

I  owever,  in  spite  of  all  the  important 
striies  we  have  taken  in  reforming  the 
legislative  machinery  of  the  House  and 

Senate,  we  have  not  touched  on  one 
of  Congress,  which,  perhaps  more 
any  other,  will  ultimately  determine 
whether  the  proper  balance  of  powers 
our    Government    can    be    re- 
1 — its  membership, 
my  first  term  in  office,  I  discovered 
difficult  and  physically  taxing  a  job 
(fongress  can  be.  The  hours  are  long; 
problems  are  complicated.  This  Is  a 
for  mature  men  and  women,  but  not 
the  aged.  Yet  those  In  the  most  im- 
portant positions  In  Congress  tend  to  be 
oldest  as  well.  In  this  session,  for 
the  average  age  of  the  chair- 
of  the  House  standing  committees 
.  while  the  average  age  of  all  House 
is  10  years  less. 

II  is  no  coincidence  that  practically 
eve^y  n.S.  business  corporation  concerned 

its  Institutional  health  has  adopted 
mandatory  retirement  for  its  officers  and 
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employees.  The  retirement  age  is  usually 
65  years.  Business  has  found  that  with- 
out mandatory  retirement  of  older  em- 
ployees, it  Is  extremely  difficult  to  attract 
and  hold  the  able,  younger  men  and 
women  needed  to  keep  a  firm  vigorous 
and  progressive. 

If  Congress  is  to  check  the  dangerous 
growth  of  executive  power  and  resimie  its 
proper  role  as  this  Government's  chief 
lawmaking  body,  in  short  if  it  Is  to 
maintain  its  health  as  an  institution  of 
Government,  it  must  have  a  vigorous 
and  forceful  membership,  in  touch  with 
the  needs  of  our  people  and  open  to  new 
ideas.  Like  any  other  institution  seek- 
ing to  maintain  its  vitality.  Congress 
needs  a  continuous  flow  of  new  blood.  The 
only  way  to  insure  this  is  through  man- 
datory retirement. 

Congress  long  ago  acknowledged  the 
wisdom  of  mandatory  retirement  when 
it  established  a  retirement  age  for  those 
in  <3ovenunent  civil  service.  It  is  time 
that  Congress  applied  this  principle  to 
itself. 

The  same  basic  considerations  that  In- 
dicate the  desirability  of  mandatory  re- 
tirement for  Members  of  Congress  do 
likewise  for  the  Judiciary.  Many  States, 
including  my  own  State  of  Ohio,  require 
judges  to  retire  when  they  reach  their 
70th  year.  Mandatory  retirement  should 
be  applied  to  the  Federal  judiciary  as 
well  as  to  Congress. 


A  MOVE  TOWARD  ENDING  DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN  FEDERAL  TAX 
SYSTEM 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SKTBERUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  to  permit  single 
people  and  married  women  to  produce 
100  gallons  of  wine  a  year  for  personal 
consumption  without  paying  the  Fed- 
eral excise  tax. 

This  bill  would  simply  extend  to  sin- 
gle adults,  married  women,  widows,  and 
widowers  this  tax  privilege  now  enjoyed 
only  by  married  "heads  of  household." 

I  introduced  a  similar  bill  last  year 
which  was  reported  by  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  but  never  acted 
on  by  the  House.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
year,  with  tax  reform  the  subject  of  con- 
gressional attention  in  both  Houses,  this 


small,  but  symbolically  significant 
change  can  be  made  in  the  law. 

This  inequity  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  a  constituent,  Mrs.  Caroline  Firth 
of  Akron,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Firth,  a  widow  with 
several  grown  children  who  enjoys  mak- 
ing wine  at  home,  applied  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  several  years  ago  for  a 
wlnemaklng  permit.  IRS  denied  the  per- 
mit on  the  grounds  that  she  was  not  a 
"head  of  household." 

The  bill  I  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress amended  the  law  to  include  single 
adults,  widows,  and  widowers.  Not  until 
after  the  bill  had  been  introduced  did  I 
realize  that  it  continued  to  perpetuate 
discrimination  against  the  married 
woman,  living  vrith  her  husband,  who 
wants  to  hold  a  wlnemaklng  permit. 
Under  IRS  regulations,  she  is  not  a  head 
of  household,  and  therefore  Is  not  eligi- 
ble. This  inequity  has  been  removed  in 
the  bill  Introduced  today. 

This  is  admittedly  a  minor  issue  which 
will  not  affect  a  great  many  citizens,  al- 
though home  wlnemaklng  Is  becoming 
very  popular  and  I  suspect  that  there  are 
a  great  many  people  making  wine  at 
home  who  are  breaking  the  law  by  not 
having  a  permit. 

But  it  has  significant  symbolic  value 
because  it  would  correct  a  kind  of  dis- 
crimination which  pervades  our  tax 
laws:  discrimination  against  people  sim- 
ply because  they  are  not  married,  and 
discrimination  agtiinst  women. 

Clearly  it  makes  no  sense  to  extend 
this  privilege  according  to  one's  sex,  mar- 
ital status,  or  number  of  dependents. 

Therefore,  its  speedy  passage  would  be 
a  symbolic  gesture  that  the  Congress  is 
ready  to  end  this  kind  of  discrimination, 
and  make  the  Federal  tax  system  truly 
equitable. 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK  CAU- 
CUS' TRUE  STATE  OP  THE  UNION 

(Mr.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remaris:s  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  the  members  of  the  CongresslcHial 
Black  Caucus  spoke  in  this  Chunber  on 
the  matter  of  the  true  state  of  the  Union. 
Many  of  our  colleagues  In  the  House  have 
expressed  their  concern  In  being  pro- 
vided with  a  copy  of  the  full  document 
which  we  produced.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  we  hereby  present  to  our  colleagues 
the  "Congressionsd  Black  Caucus'  True 
State  of  the  Union" : 

U.S.     House     or    RXPBKSXNTATIVXS,     CONaRXS- 

sioNAi.  Black  Caucus  :  "Tbx  Tkxv  State  of 

Thi  Union" 

Overview 
(Hon.  Loins  Stokxs) 

On  March  26, 1971,  the  (Tongresalonal  Black 
(Caucus  met  with  President  Nixon  In  the 
White  House.  At  tiiat  meeting,  we  presented 
60  recommendations  to  the  President  and  we 
told  him  that — 

"Our  people  are  no  longer  asking  for 
equality  as  a  rhetorical  promise.  They  are 
demanding  from  the  national  Administration 
and  from  elected  olBclals  without  regard  to 
party  affiliation,  the  only  kind  of  equality 
that  ultimately  has  any  real  meaning — 
equality  of  results." 

The   President's   reply   to   oxir   document 
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ctune  to  us  two  days  after  the  deadline  date 
which  we  had  set  for  his  response.  His  docu- 
ment consisted  of  115  pages — took  two 
months  to  prepare — and  according  to  his 
own  admission,  was  compiled  by  200  pec^le. 
The  man-hour  cost  of  200  people  working 
600  days  on  this  document  was  well  over  a 
million  dollars. 

Yet  the  document  said  nothing.  It 
amounted  to  a  recodification  of  his  Adminis- 
tration's policies  and  goals,  which  were  after 
all,  the  reason  we  went  to  see  him  in  the 
first  place.  And  yet,  it  had  been  the  Presi- 
dent himself  who,  at  our  meeting  said  to 
us,  "...  I  appreclnte  the  candor  with  which 
you  gentlemen  have  spoken  here  this  after- 
noon. If  I  were  in  your  shoes — if  I  were  seated 
In  your  places  at  this  table,  I  would  speak 
with  the  same  deep  conamltment  and  concern 
with  which  you  have  spoken."  And  then, 
unsolicited,  the  President  added,  "Your  peo- 
ple have  not  gotten  a  fair  shake  in  this 
country.  .  .  ."  Unfortunately,  the  President's 
printed  document  did  not  reflect  his  spoken 
sentiments.  In  addition,  subsequent  state- 
ments and  programs  have  shown  us  that  the 
President  carries  an  extremely  low  and  dis- 
torted estimate  of  the  real  needs  of  minority, 
DOor  and  disadvantaged  Americans. 

On  January  20,  1973,  In  a  perverted  twist 
on  the  message  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  callously  exhorted  the  American 
people:  "In  our  own  lives,  let  each  of  us 
ask — not  Just  what  will  government  do  for 
me,  but  what  can  I  do  for  myself?"  The 
question  Is  a  dangerous  one  In  an  era  when 
people's  ability  to  help  themselves  Is  dwin- 
dling and  when  a  federal  commitment  to 
humanity  is  needed  more  than  ever  before. 

People  are  helpless  when  they  are  uned- 
ucated; or  poor;  or  sick;  when  they  are  at 
the  mercy  of  drug  addicts  and  pushers;  when 
they  are  out  of  work;  when  living  costs 
spiral  upward  beyond  their  reach;  when 
they  live  In  unsanitary  and  indecent  hous- 
ing; when  they  are  a  minority  in  a  racist 
nation;  and  when  they  are  victims  of  a 
foreign  policy  that  few  believe  in.  The  num- 
ber of  people  who  lack  the  tools  to  become 
self-reliant  is  on  the  rise  In  the  United 
States  today.  The  fact  that  this  Administra- 
tion Intends  to  keep  those  neceesary  tools 
locked  away — and  wUI  award  the  key  only 
to  the  privileged  and  the  powerful — was 
signalled  to  us  in  both  the  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress and  the  1974  Budget. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  does  not 
Intend  to  sit  idly  on  the  sidelines  whUe 
corporate  and  vested  Interests  take  bread 
from  the  mouths  of  the  poor.  Over  the  ptast 
four  years  we  have  learned  that  self-reliance 
Is  a  virtue  which  Is  demanded  only  from 
minorities,  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged; 
no  one  told  Lockheed  and  Penn  Central  to 
pull  themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps.  That 
Is  the  central  fallacy  in  Mr.  Nixon's  ex- 
hortation. It  Is  one  which  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  Intends  to  expose  and  to  com- 
bat— with  legislative  programs  and  Con- 
gressional action. 

We,  too,  would  like  to  believe  In  self- 
reliance,  but  we  see  it  as  a  goal.  It  is  not, 
as  Mr.  Nlzon  would  have  us  believe,  a  means. 
The  means  to  the  end  of  self-reliance  lie 
in  a  federal  commitment  to  the  fulfillment 
of  human  and  social  needs.  The  legislative 
package  which  we  Intend  to  produce  would 
meet  the  needs  of  minority,  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged Americans.  It  would  give  people 
the  tools  they  need  to  lift  themselves  out  of 
the  quagmire  of  despair  and   helplessness. 

AN   ALTERNATrvK 

Today,  the  members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  stand  together  in  this  Cham- 
ber to  present  an  alternative  to  what  the 
President  has  to  ofTer.  The  President  perceives 
our  society  and  the  solutions  to  our  prob- 
lems In  one  way;  we  have  a  different  percep- 
tion. We  are  not  afraid  to  see  inequality  and 


Injustice — problems  that  are  crying  out  for 
solutions.  We  do  not  shy  away  from  the 
chaUenge  of  completing  a  task.  We  do  not 
take  a  pollyanna  view  of  our  country's  situa- 
tion but,  still,  we  do  not  despair.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  Congress  can,  at  any  time, 
reassert  Its  powers  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  we  intend  to  help  lead  this 
body  out  of  Its  lethargy. 

Today,  the  members  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  present  a  report  on  the  True 
State  of  the  Union.  Each  section  of  this  docu- 
ment discusses  the  past  record  and  offers  al- 
ternatives for  the  futiire. 

DOMESTIC  NEEDS 

We  begin  from  the  premise  that,  in  this 
richest  and  most  advanced  technological  na- 
tion, poverty  is  a  shameful  anachronism.  The 
federal  government  has  the  power  to  eradi- 
cate poverty.  In  the  absence  of  jobs,  the  wel- 
fare system  must  be  revised  to  provide  an 
adequate  Income  for  every  American  citizen. 
At  the  same  time,  the  government  must  in- 
stitute a  program  of  fuU  employment.  It 
should  evolve  new  and  more  effective  man- 
power training  techniques  and  create  mil- 
lions of  Jobs  In  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  We  will  oppose  the  Budget's  proposed 
9600  million  cut  in  manpower  programs  and 
its  termination  of  the  Job  Corps  program. 
The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  wiU  work 
toward  full  employment.  In  the  meantime, 
we  wUl  promote  legislation  which  assists  em- 
ployable persons  during  the  transition  period 
and  permanently  provides  for  the  disabled 
and  the  disadvantaged. 

We  do  not  believe  that  inflation  should  or 
can  be  fought  with  unemployment.  The  pro- 
per means  of  combatting  inflation  is  an  ef- 
fective stabilization  program.  Phase  n  should 
have  been  succeeded  by  an  improved  and 
strengthened  stabUlzation  effort — it  should 
not  have  been  scrapped. 

We  will  watch  the  Implementation  of  the 
revenue  sharing  program  with  close  atten- 
tion. We  are  aware  of  lapses  and  Inequities  In 
the  present  law  and  we  Intend  to  fill  an  over- 
sight function  which  the  Administration  ap- 
pears to  have  abdicated.  Special  attention 
wUl  be  paid  to  civU  rights  comriiiance  within 
the  revenue  sharing  program. ?We  will  fight 
against  proposed  special  revenme  sharing  in 
the  areas  of  manpower,  educatlOTTSfid  com- 
miinity  development. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  great  dis- 
parity between  promise  and  performance  in 
education,  health  and  housing.  It  is  to  the 
everlasting  discredit  of  this  President  that  he 
has  vetoed  an  unprecedented  number  of  edu- 
cation, health  and  housing  bills.  Where  the 
veto  has  faUed,  Impoundment  has  succeeded. 
The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  will  take 
part  In  what  we  hope  will  be  a  massive  action 
by  this  Congress  to  prohibit  the  Impound- 
ment of  appropriated  fimds. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, with  its  block  grant  approach 
to  funding,  was  billed  as  a  comprehensive 
solution  to  the  problems  of  our  criminal  Jus- 
tice sjrstem.  Black  people  and  poor  people 
suffer  most  from  the  ravages  of  crime  because 
they  live  hi  areas  where  crime  rates  are  high- 
est. They  also  .suffer  from  racial  discrimina- 
tion by  the  police,  In  the  courts,  and  In  the 
corrections  system.  LEAA  has  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  Innovative  leadership  necessary  for 
real  reform  In  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal Justice.  Instead,  It  continues  to  devote 
huge  sums  to  the  purchase  of  weapons  and 
hardware  for  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 
The  rhetoric  of  "law  and  order"  must  be  re- 
placed by  creative,  constructive  efforts  to 
deal  with  the  causes  of  crime  and  retribution 
must  be  replaced  by  rehabUitation. 

A  spirit  of  iimovatlon  is  desperately  needed 
to  solve  the  growing  problem  of  narcotics  ad- 
diction and  drug-related  crime.  Our  govern- 
ment must  attack  this  scourge  at  its  soiuce 
by  taking  retaliatory  action  against  those 
countries  which  grow  and  process  the  heroin 


being  sold  on  our  city  streets  and  in  our 
schools.  We  need  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion facilities  and  we  need  drug  education 
programs.  Addiction  must  be  treated  as  a 
sickness  and  not  a  crime.  The  government 
must  be  willing  to  take  on  the  forces  of  orga- 
nized crime  If  it  is  to  win  our  national  battle 
against  narcotics  addiction. 

Innovation  must  also  be  applied  to  the 
rooting  out  of  racism  In  the  military.  Our 
own  research  and  recent  events  have  proven 
beyond  doubt  that  our  armed  forces  have 
institutionalized  the  practice  of  racism.  We 
believe  that  the  Justice  which  we  demand  In 
all  walks  of  dally  life  must  be  extended  to 
our  armed  services. 

The  difficulties  that  disadvantaged  Ameri- 
cans face  nationally  are  especially  acute  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  where  nearly  a  mil- 
lion Americans  are  denied  adequate  repre- 
sentation. The  Black  Caucus  wUl  provide  the 
Congressional  leadership  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion. 

FOBEIGN      POLICY 

Just  as  our  concerns  do  not  stop  at  the 
boundaries  of  our  Congressional  Districts, 
they  do  not  cease  at  our  national  borders.  We 
are  concerned  about  oppressed  peoples  in 
other  lands,  particularly  on  the  African  con- 
tinent and  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  advocate 
a  complete  reassessment  of  our  nation's  for- 
eign commitments.  We  deplore  this  govern- 
ment's sympathy  with  the  white  minority  In 
Africa  and  we  intend  to  resist  all  Presidential 
and  Congressional  efforts  to  aid  the  Portu- 
guese, the  Rhodeslans  and  the  South  Africans 
in  their  practices  and  their  wars  of  oppres- 
sion. This  is  essential  in  light  of  our  belief 
that,  unless  Immediate  steps  are  taken  to 
fulfill  our  stated  commitment  to  majority 
rule  at  home  and  abroad.  Southern  Africa 
might  well  become  our  next  "Vletntun. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  this  coun- 
try's dual  practice  of  colonialism  and  Im- 
perialism, and  we  have  seen  the  disastrous 
effects  of  those  policies  In  Indochina.  We 
will  participate  In  Congressional  action  to 
make  future  Vietnams — future  unauthor- 
ized and  unconstitutional  wars — Impossible. 

We  watched  as,  over  the  yeara,  officials 
attempted  to  Justify  this  country's  military 
presence  In  Southeast  Asia  on  the  ground* 
that  we  could  not  abandon  our  allies.  Billions 
of  dollars  and  millions  of  lives  were  wasted 
because  otu-  government  did  not  ask  the  same 
self-reliance  trova.  the  South  Vietnamese  as  It 
did  from  minority,  poor  and  disadvantaged 
Americans.  We  demand  that  the  American 
people  be  afforded  the  same  advantages  and 
the  same  assistance  that  our  government 
poured  into  a  land  halfway  around  the  globe. 

COMPLEX  PROBLEMS  NEED  COMPRXBENSIVS 
SOLUTIONS 

The  President  has  Inflamed  racism  by  ex- 
ploiting the  Issues  of  busing,  quotas  and  law 
and  order.  Wo  will  persist  In  exposing  his 
Inflammatory  and  simplUtic  rhetoric  for 
what  It  la — while  advocating  programs  which 
provide  comprehensive  solutions  to  problems 
that  we  recognize  as  highly  complex.  In  an 
era  when  civU  rights  and  liberties  are  under 
attack  on  every  front,  we  wUl  seek  to  expand 
thoee  rights. 

With  each  new  veto  and  each  new  revela- 
tion of  impounded  money,  minority,  poor 
and  disadvantaged  people  have  been  put  on 
the  defensive.  It  U  wrong  that  when  the  num- 
ber of  poor  Americans  Is  Increasing,  when 
new  and  better  federal  programs  are  desper- 
ately needed,  the  poor  are  being  made  to  re- 
trench and  to  defend  programs  which  wer« 
Insufficient  to  begin  with. 

The  American  public  has  been  asked  to 
believe  that  the  Inadequacies  in  past  pro- 
grams—such as  OEO,  -ntle  I,  236  housing  or 
HUl-Burton— make  the  goals  of  those  pro- 
grams unrealistic.  We  disagree.  The  goals  of 
the  poverty  program,  of  equality  \n  educa- 
tion, housing  and  health  care  remain  goals 
to  work  toward.  We  would  expand  past  pro- 


gri  una  which  worked  and  replace  those  which 
dli  I  not.  In  this  spirit,  we  will  work  for  the 
CO  itlnued  existence  of  programs  which  are 
th  vatened  by  the  1974  Budget.  Sbme  of 
th  !8e  are  OEO;  legal  serrlces;  regional  medl- 
ca  planning;  comprehensive  health  service 
gr;  Jiis:  maternal  and  child  health  project 
gn  ints;  NIH  research;  emergency  school  as- 
slstance:  elementary  education  development 
gr  ints;  Project  PoUow-Through;  funding  for 
Tl  lies  in  and  V  of  ESEA;  drug  abuse  educa- 
tlc  q;  Model  Cities;  iirban  renewal;  new  com- 
mi  tnltles.  These  are  only  some  of  the  major 
cu  ;s.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Budget  presents 
:lear  view  of  the  distorted  and  perverted 
pr  orltles  of  this  Administration. 

EMaAKKING  ON  A  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

rhls,  then,  Is  the  True  State  of  the  Union 
as  we  see  It.  After  over  a  year  of  hearings  In 
wt  Ich  we  collected  data  that  had  never  been 
as!  embled  before,  we  now  embark  on  a  legls- 
lat  Ive  program  In  this  Congress.  We  believe 
th  it  a  strong  Congress  Is  absolutely  essential 
to  thwart  the  repressive  and  Inhumane  im- 
pu  Ises  of  this  Administration. 

Ve  sense  growing  support  in  this  Chamber 
foi  our  positions  on  many  Issues.  We  will  cul- 
tlv&te  that  support  and  work  to  make  this 
boly  an  equal  partner  In  our  tripartite  sys- 
tei  a  of  government. 

Vhlle  Inequality  and  Injustice  are  facts  of 
llfi  I  for  millions  of  Americans,  we  maintain 
tbi  it  they  are  perversions  of  life.  We  seek 
eq  lal  opportunity  and  equal  Justice  for  all 
Ae  lerlcans.  The  True  State  of  the  Union  tells 
us  that  these  remain  gocOs  to  be  sought. 
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Poverty  PRocRAMiNa 

(CongresBwoman  Yvonne  Brathwaite 
Bttrke) 

t  Is  a  tragic  coincidence  that  both  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  one  of  his  most  forward  and  Im- 
po  tant  creations  are  dying  within  weeks  of 
eat  h  other.  For  just  as  our  former  President 
ha  i  passed  away,  so  Is  the  Nixon  Admlnlstra- 
tlc  Q  killing  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nl(y. 

'  ^wo   years   ago,   the   Congressional   Black 

Ca  jcus  specifically  urged  the  President  not 

destroy  OEO.  And  In  its  response  to  Cau- 

the  Administration  Implied  that  there 

to  be  a  continuing  role  for  the  agency. 

response  noted  that  "as  OEO  tests  and 

proves  new  Ideas,  as  programs  'mature'  and 

a  matter  more  of  management  than 

innovation,  they  should  be  spun  off  to  the 

departments   which   have   primary   re- 

for    administering    social    pro- 

Thls  will  free  OEO  to  continue  its 

mission  as  Innovator  and  advocate 

the  poor.  It  will  also  Increase  awareness 

the  line  departments  of  the  special  needs 

the  poor,  as  proven  programs  and  experi- 

personnel   transfer   to  those  depart- 

Thls  will  give  the  poor  not  only  a 

In  OEO,  but  an  enhanced  aware- 

and  sensitivity  to  their  needs  In  the 

departments,  where  on-going  programs 

afreet  the  poor  are  administered". 

1  low,  that  commitment  by  the  Admlnls- 

tnltlon  has  been  abandoned,  and  those  words 

revealed  as  hollow  rhetoric.  Once  again, 

Nixon  Administration's  total  lack  of  con- 

for  the  rights  and  equity  of  millions  of 

and     minority     Americans     becomes 
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^rom  Its  Inception  In  the  Johnson  Ad- 
OEO  was  created  as  a  chal- 
to  existing  bureaucracies — as  a  means 
showing  that  new  ways  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  poor  could  be  developed. 
set  out  to  bring  about  conditions  at  the 
level  to  advance  Institutional  change 
to  affect  the  declslon-and -policy-making 
to  encompass  and  Involve  the  needs 
the  poor  and  disenfranchised. 
<  >BO  was  established  because  the  line  de- 
pai  tmenta — the  very  same  agencies  to  which 
OB  0  programs  now  are  being  scattered — were 
boi  b  unwilling  and  unable  to  deal  with  low 
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Income  and  minority  citizens.  And,  despite 
the  serious  constraints  Imposed  on  OEO  over 
the  past  four  years  by  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration— constraints  which  limited  the  abil- 
ity to  seek  any  new  directions  or  programs — 
we  believe  that  OEO  was  becoming  a  success 
and  that  it  was  making  a  positive  effort  to 
Involve  the  poor  In  the  decisions  which  af- 
fected their  everyday  lives. 

Even  before  the  recent  announcement  of 
OEO's  final  dismantling,  as  a  result  of  Nixon's 
policies,  it  was  but  a  mere  shadow  of  its  ini- 
tial Intent  and  hopes.  Starting  with  an  im- 
mediate freeze  on  any  new  program  direc- 
tions made  in  the  first  days  of  the  Nixon 
term,  OEO  has  been  bludgeoned  and  beaten 
back  until  it  hardly  can  be  called  an  effective 
agency  for  change  and  growth. 

Yet,  we  strongly  believe  that  with  proper 
control  and  funding.  OEO  can  be  revived  and 
become  a  strong  advocate  for  the  poor.  And 
It  must  be  Congress  taking  the  lead  in  this 
area,  because  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
given  only  lip  service  to  the  needs  and  pro- 
grams established  by  and  for  OEO. 

Despite  its  rhetorical  claims  of  support  for 
OEO,  here  is  the  reality  of  the  Nixon  Job  done 
on  the  poverty  program : 

Job  Corps — gutted  and  removed  from  OEO 
and  switched  to  the  Labor  Department. 

Head  Start  and  day  care — cut  back  and 
transferred  to  HEW. 

Legal  services — lawT,-ers  can  be  utilized  for 
only  menial  casework,  and  the  important 
right  to  fight  instances  of  explicit  govern- 
mental lawlessness  has  been  eliminated. 

Comprehensive  health  programs — fund 
cut  10%. 

Community  development — funds  slashed 
30%. 

Family  planning — funds  lowered  37%. 

Emergency  food  and  medical  service — 
funds  virtually  eliminated. 

Office  of  Program  Development — abolished 
outright. 

Vista,  Poster  Grandparents,  alcoholism 
programs — all  transferred. 

Approximately  30,000  people  will  be  un- 
employed as  a  result  of  dismembering  OEO. 
At  the  same  time,  community  action,  legal 
services  and  migrant  programs  Increasingly 
have  subjected  to  partisan  political  con- 
siderations. Contracts  have  been  awarded  to 
firms  on  the  basis  of  how  much  they  con- 
tributed to  the  Republican  Party — not  by 
any  standard  of  how  much  they  may  help 
poor  and  needy  citizens. 

In  sum,  the  net  effect  of  President  Nixon's 
1971  comxnltment  to  OEO  as  "Innovator  and 
advocate  for  the  poor"  has  been  Instead  dis- 
memberment of  the  agency,  emasculation  of 
anti-poverty  programs  and  abandonment  of 
this  nation's  poor. 

'  Welfare  Reform 

( Congresswoman  Shirley  Ckisholm) 

No  issue  was  more  cleverly  exploited  dur- 
ing the  first  four  years  of  the  NLxon  Admin- 
istration than  was  the  issue  of  welfare  re- 
form. And  yet.  no  issue  is  more  worthy  of 
our  attention  than  the  survival  of  the  14 
million  persons — mostly  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the  totally  dis- 
abled of  all  ages  and  ethnic  groups — who  are 
not  able  to  completely  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

While  repeatedly  stating  its  desire  to  help 
welfare  recipients  become  more  self-suffi- 
cient, the  Administration's  words  have  been 
only  that — rhetoric  without  action.  Recom- 
mendations made  to  President  Nixon  in  1971 
by  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  Included 
the  need  for: 

A  guaranteed   income   maintenance  plan; 

Standardization  of  eligibility  require- 
ments; 

Establishment  of  adequate  payment 
standards; 

Elimination  of  degrading  treatment  of  re- 
cipients; 


Provision  of  suitable  work  opportunities 
which  maximize  Individual  freedom  of  choice 
and  self-respect;  and 

Improvement  of  food  assistance  delivery 
systems. 

Now.  in  1973,  we  must  report  to  the  Nation 
that  none  of  these  recommendations  was 
translated  into  reality.  Let's  take  them  point 
by  point. 

1.  The  Administration  supported  a  Family 
Assistance  Plan  that  set  a  maximum  guar- 
anteed Income  of  $2,400  a  year  fur  a  family 
of  four,  well  under  the  Caucus  recommenda- 
tion of  »6.600.  However,  that  $2,400  was  ac- 
tually less  aid  than  45  of  the  50  states  were 
already  providing  families  and  would  have 
made  recipients  ineligible  for  food  stamps. 

2.  The  Administration  agreed  with  the 
Caucus  that  eligibility  requirements,  ade- 
quate payment  standards,  elimination  of 
abuse  to  recipients  and  provision  of  work 
opportunities  were  necessary  aspects  of  re- 
form. It  also  said  its  proposed  program 
would  provide  200,000  public  service  Jobs  at 
no  less  than  the  minimum  wage,  would  In- 
clude additional  training  and  child  care  and 
would  entail  "required  acceptance  of  suita- 
ble work  or  training." 

But  what  happened? 

First,  the  203,000  Jobs  provided  through 
the  Public  Employment  Program  passed  by 
Congress  In  1971  have  boiled  down  to  a  pres- 
ent 148,000  persons  still  employed  and  a  di- 
rective has  gone  out  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  ordering  an  end  to  any  new  hiring. 
In  addition,  the  program  was  designed  to 
reach  no  more  than  3  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed from  its  inception. 

Even  more  drastic  has  been  the  Adminis- 
tration's decision — not  publicly  revealed  un- 
til very  recently — to  put  a  freeze  on  most 
manpower  training  and  Job  development 
programs. 

Secondly,  we  all  know  that  President  Nixon 
vetoed  last  session  a  comprehensive  child 
care  bill  which  woud  have  authorized  federal 
support  for  a  child  development  program  for 
dependents  of  working  parents. 

And  thirdly,  the  "required  acceptance  of 
suitable  work"  clause  was  translated  into  a 
repressive  "workfare"  concept  In  a  bill  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  which  one  dissenting 
Senator  termed  a  "slavefare"  concept. 

Under  workfare,  recipients — except  moth- 
ers with  children  under  6 — would  be  re- 
quired to  register  for  employment  with  pub- 
lic or  private  employers  for  a  fee  equal  to 
the  prevailinff — not  minimum — wage  In  their 
locality.  They  would  not  be  protected  by 
any  state  or  federal  laws  regulating  hours 
of  work,  rates  of  pay,  or  other  conditions  of 
employment  except  for  social  security  If  a 
private  employee  In  that  position  were  so 
protected. 

Training  for  Job  placements  for  mothers 
on  workfare  would  have  Included  "cleaning 
up  and  beautifying  their  apartments"  and 
"providing  a  pleasing  home  atmosphere  with 
chUd-centered  activities"  certainly  an  ab- 
surd and  Irrelevant  preparation  for  a  Job 
outside  the  home. 

As  for  chUd  care  promised  by  the  Ad- 
ministration— this  bill  proposed  that  after- 
school  care.  If  needed,  would  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  member  of  the  family,  whether 
a  minor  or  an  adult,  who  would  be  found 
"capable"  of  providing  supervision. 

The  workfare  approach  also  established  a 
"parent-locator  service"  to  track  down  and 
obtain  support  from  absent  fathers,  utilizing 
the  services  of  the  U.8.  Attorney  General, 
legal  service  attorneys  and  regional  blood- 
typing  laboratories  to  determine  paternity. 
Mothers  would  lose  their  benefits  If  they 
failed  to  co<q>erftte,  even  though  it  Is  well 
known  that  matching  blood  tsrpes  of  a  man 
and  an  infant  can  disprove  paternity  but 
cannot  prove  that  the  man  Is,  in  fact,  the 
father. 

We  need  not  wait  until  1984  to  decry  such 
poUce-Btate  tactical 
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The  workfare  bill  also  Included  elimina- 
tion of  the  declaration  methods  for  deter- 
mining eligibility,  elimination  of  food  stamps 
and  a  restriction  of  fair  hearing  rights  and 
other  legal  protection  of  recipients. 

Meanwhile,  when  state  and  local  govern- 
ments compared  the  proposed  five  year  pack- 
age of  $15.8  billion  In  welfare  fiscal  relief 
that  Congress  offered  with  the  $29.8  billion 
which  would  be  provided  In  the  same  period 
under  the  general  revenue  sharing  plan  being 
discussed  at  the  same  time,  they  shifted 
their  support  from  welfare  reform  to  rev- 
enue sharing.  Not  only  was  the  fiscal  relief 
provided  under  revenue  sharing  greater  than 
that  under  welfare  reform  the  money  could 
be  used  for  virtually  anything  and  therefore 
was  seen  as  politically  more  beneficial  to  a 
greater  number  of  constituencies. 

The  preoccupation  with  securing  revenue 
sharing  on  the  part  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments also  led  to  passage  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  revenue  sharing  package  Impos- 
ing a  $2.5  billion  celling  on  expenditures  for 
social  services  which,  since  1967,  had  allowed 
local  governments  to  finance  such  services 
as  foster  care,  orphanages,  family  planning, 
health,  vocational  training  and  rehabilita- 
tion, day  care,  senior  citizens  centers  and 
drug  and  alcoholic  rehabilitation  programs. 

In  other  words,  the  governments  were  will- 
ing to  give  up  both  the  $4.6  bUllon  they 
needed  for  domestic  programs  and  welfare 
reform  In  exchange  for  a  blank  check  they 
could  spend  however  they  wanted  with  no 
strings  attached. 

It  was  Just  as  well  that  the  welfare  reform 
bUls  most  favored  by  the  Administration 
were  killed  during  the  92nd  Congress  since 
they  were  more  repressive  than  progressive 
In  many  ways. 

However,  Congress  may  find  Itself  deliber- 
ating similar  legislation  again  this  year,  legis- 
lation whose  Intent  will  be  to  make  life  even 
more  miserable  for  our  nation's  poor  than 
It  is  now,  legislation  that  would  contain  in- 
adequate— if  any — provisions  for  meaningful 
child  care  and  job  training  and  development. 

In  spite  of  this  discouraging  state  of 
affairs,  most  thoughtful  observers  still  agree 
on  the  urgency  of  improving — if  genuine 
reform  is  Impossible — the  patchwork  quilt  of 
welfare  programs  presently  being  adminis- 
tered by  states  and  the  federal  government. 

Many  feel  that  improvement  is  needed  to 
make  the  system  more  humane  as  well  as 
more  efficient.  But  President  Nixon's  empha- 
sis is  on  punishing  those  forced  to  accept  aid 
in  a  society  that  denies  them  all  other 
choices.  Throughout  his  first  administration, 
the  President  used  "welfare"  as  a  code  word 
to  conjure  up  in  the  minds  of  his  so-called 
"silent  majority"  visions  of  a  woman  having 
another  child  to  Increase  her  dole  or  a  man 
living  off  the  taxpayers  rather  than  finding 
a  Job  he  could  surely  have  "if  he  really 
wanted  It." 

Although  his  Inaugural  speech  repeated  the 
word  "new"  17  times,  according  to  one  com- 
mentator, his  thesis  that  "the  government 
should  take  less  from  the  people  so  they  can 
do  more  for  themselves"  Included  the  same 
old  phrase  "work  instead  of  welfare."  Once 
again,  the  President  Is  waving  the  red  flag 
by  equating  those  on  welfare  as  being  those 
who  do  not  or  will  not  work  for  a  living. 
Once  again,  he  is  castigating  welfare  recip- 
ients while  simultaneously  impounding  funds 
for  or  eliminating  entire  job  training~and 
development  programs  designed  to  provide 
precisely  those  same  persons  with  an  op- 
portunity to  escape  the  hated  relief  rolls. 

In  the  face  of  an  overall  5.2  percent  rate  of 
unemployment — and  a  disgraceful  10  percent 
among  Blacks — the  President  is  wUllng  to  live 
with  this  rate  of  joblessness,  claiming  it  is  a 
curb  on  inflation.  In  effect,  the  poor  shall  be 
sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  middle  class. 

Clearly,  the  prospects  for  meaningful  wel- 
fare reform  are  as  dim  now  as  they  have  been 


for  the  last  four  years.  The  Nixon  Admin- 
istration still  seems  bent  on  penalizing  those 
unlucky  enough  to  be  poor  In  our  society. 

Nevertheless,  we  insist  that  reform  is  one 
of  the  priority  Issues  facing  us  and  our  con- 
stituents throughout  the  nation.  If  the  Pres- 
ident would  have  the  people  "do  more  for 
themselves,"  he  will  have  to  help  provide 
them  with  a  chance  to  reach  that  admirable 
goal. 

At  the  very  least,  those  citizens  who  are 
desperately  trying  to  survive — with  or  with- 
out aid — should  have  the  following  protec- 
tions: 

Extension  of  minimum  wage  coverage  to 
those  workers — mostly  minority  group — who 
are  concentrated  In  the  lowest  paying  and 
least  secure  jobs. 

Elimination  of  a  sub-minimum  wage 
clause  from  any  welfare  reform  bill  on 
grounds  that  almost  all  Americans  will  sup- 
pKjrt  the  concept  of  a  fair  day's  pay  for  an 
honest  day's  work. 

Increased  support  for  job  development  and 
public  service  employment  instead  of  im- 
poundments and  freezes  en  such  programs, 
with  the  added  assurance  that  welfare  recip- 
ients and  the  chronically  poor  be  represented 
in  fair  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

Provision  of  child  care  programs  that 
would  Include  educational  and  nutritional 
components  rather  than  l>eing  custodial 
warehousing  of  the  precious  children  of 
working  mothers. 

This  Administration's  overriding  philos- 
ophy has  been  a  harkenlng  back  to  those 
mythical  good  old  days  when  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  was  tied  to  the  work  ethic 
and  when  Jobs  in  a  developing  nation  were 
available  to  every  person  who  needed  to 
make  a  living  except  those  who,  because  of 
race  and  class  discrimination,  were  denied 
this  basic  means  of  survival. 

The  inheritors  of  that  caste  system  are 
with  us  today  and  are  still  being  denied  the 
right  to  earn  a  living  with  dignity  and  self- 
respect.  They  w.^.nt  that  right.  They  need 
that  right.  They  must  have  that  right  with 
all  the  privileges  that  go  with  it. 


Housing 
(Congressman  Parben  J.  Mitchell) 

Over  the  past  four  years  of  the  Nixon 
Administration,  we  have  witnessed  a  deteri- 
oration of  our  cities  across  the  country.  This 
deterioration  continues  despite  that  handful 
of  local  housing  authority  heads  in  each  city 
who  are  doing  their  best  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  all.  It  continues  despite  a  ple- 
thora of  programs  and  endless  reiterations  of 
high-minded  goals.  For  millions  of  ill -housed 
Americans,  the  very  real  fact  is  that  the 
Federal  government  has  barely  constructed 
more  housing  than  It  has  demolished. 

Accompanying  this  deterioration  has  been 
a  calculated  retreat  by  the  Executive  Branch 
from  Its  legislated  responsibility  to  house  oiir 
nation's  citizens.  This  responsibility  is  clearly 
spelled  out  in  the  Housing  Act  of  1937,  which 
committed  the  government  to  a  policy  of  uti- 
lizing its  funds  and  credit  to  assist  the  States 
and  localities  in  providing  decent  housing 
for  low-income  families.  The  responbllity  was 
formalized  with  the  enactment  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  which  quite  clearly,  called 
for  "the  realization  as  soon  as  feasible  of 
the  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  liv- 
ing environment  for  every  American."  Finally, 
In  the  Housing  Act  of  1968,  the  Congress  set 
forth  the  goal  of  some  26  million  housing 
units  to  be  built  by  1978.  Six  million  of  those 
housing  units  were  to  be  for  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  families.  This  federal  respton- 
slblllty  has  been  reaffirmed  by  the  Congress 
in  each  of  the  four  Nixon  years. 

As  the  second  term  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration begins,  conventional  starts  have  been 
well  ahead  of  schedule.  But  the  subsidy  pro- 
grams— those  that  create  housing  for  the 
poor — have  been  beset  with  problems  from 


scandal-ridden  FHA  programs  to  fiscal  aban- 
donment by  HUD.  Rather  than  reform  the 
programs  or  present  realistic  alternatives,  the 
Administration  imperioitsly  cuts  off  housing 
for  the  poor. 

This  drastic  action  follows  on  decades  of 
Federal  housing  assistance  to  the  well-to-do. 
PHA.  through  low-Interest  rates  on  gijaran- 
teed  loans,  stimulated  the  growth  of  Amer- 
ica's suburbs  after  World  War  II.  In  the  26 
years  following  its  birth,  It  Insured  more 
than  $81  billion  in  residential  mortgages 
for  7  and  a  half  million  middle  income  fam- 
ilies. During  that  time,  however,  the  agency 
actively  discriminated  against  Blacks  and 
other  minorities  by  discouraging  Investment 
In  racially  mixed  areas.  By  extending  full 
credit  for  developments  outside  of  the  city 
limits  and  by  refusing  to  offer  even  con- 
servative credit  to  builders  and  buyers  In 
the  city,  FHA  successfully  closed  off  the 
suburbs  to  Blanks  and  simultaneously  con- 
tributed to  the  decline  of  the  inner  city.  In 
1968,  the  Congress  paved  the  way  for  FHA's 
entry  Into  the  Inner  city  by  deleting  the 
economic  soundness  stipulation  for  mortgage 
insurance  and  substituting  "acceptable  risk" 
for  families  that  lived  in  older,  declining 
neighborhoods.  Though  the  Federal  Intent 
was  to  provide  more  housing  for  the  low  and 
moderate  Income  families,  the  result  has 
been  the  victimization  of  many  by  specula- 
tive builders  and  investors  aided  by  unscru- 
pulous FHA  employees  who  looked  the  other 
way.  Leaky  basements,  poor  plumbing.  In- 
ferior wiring  and  Inadequate  Insulation  are 
Just  a  few  of  the  problems  that  have  con- 
fronted  new  subsidized   homeowners. 

The  fiscal  abandonment  by  HUD  comes  at 
a  time  when  capital  and  operating  costs  are 
at  all-time  highs  as  a  result  of  Inflation.  The 
Congress,  on  its  part,  heis  been  emphatic  In 
Its  commitment  to  solving  this  housing  crisis. 
It  enacted  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1969  that  contained  the  Brooke 
Amendment  forbidding  local  housing  author- 
ities to  charge  tenants  rent  In  excess  of  25% 
of  their  adjusted  Incomes.  By  the  same 
statute,  it  increased  HUD's  contract  author- 
ity by  $75  million  to  cover  the  costs  In- 
curred. In  1970  and  again  in  1971.  It  amended 
the  terms  of  the  Brooke  Amendment,  further 
reducing  the  rent  burden  upon  low-income 
families  by  defining  more  stringently  the  In- 
come base  against  which  the  25%  stipulation 
was  to  be  computed,  and  extending  the  cov- 
erage of  the  provision  to  Include  welfare 
tenants  not  covered  in  the  original  legis- 
lation. 

The  Administration's  response  to  this 
affirmative  action  by  the  Congress  has  been 
thorough  disregard.  Not  until  fiscal  year 
71-72  did  HUD  pay  general  operating  sub- 
sidies to  local  authorities,  and  even  then, 
the  Department  refused  to  obligate  itself 
except  on  a  year  to  year  basis.  This  past  year, 
with  a  HUD  projection  of  $325  4  mUllon 
needed  to  cover  deficits  and  provide  adequate 
services,  it  sought  only  $170  million.  The 
President  said  that  he  lacked  contract 
authority  for  the  additional  funds.  Conjrress 
gave  him  that  authority  in  the  sum  of  $150 
million  more  than  he  sought.  But  as  the  year 
ended,  these  desperately  needed  funds  still 
had  not  been  released  by  the  President. 

Again,  during  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1972,  this  Administration  released  funds 
totaling  $200  million  less  than  Congress  ap- 
propriated for  Housing  production.  This 
Impoundment  meant  that  144,500  units  less 
of  subsidized  housing  than  the  President 
guaranteed  the  Congress  at  budget  time  was 
produced. 

HUD's  administrative  regulations  have 
been  equally  discouraging.  One  regulation 
declared  that  local  authorities  could  evict  or 
bar  mothers  with  out-of-wedlock  children, 
despite  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  to  the  con- 
trary. Another  announced  that  no  more  units 
of  public  housing  could  be  built  unless  op- 
erating expenses  could  be  held  down  to  85''o 
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rental  Income.  This  gave  preference  to  the 

Income    poor.    Still    another    declared 

thAt  tenants  would  have  to  earn  enough  so 

not  to  spend  more  than  35%  of  their  In- 

on  rents  to  be  eligible  for  admission 

moderate  Income  projects,  under  Bec- 

236  housing. 

"fhe  restUt  of  these  calculated  measures 

been  to  leave  those  who  are  unable  to 

Increased   rents   at   the   mercy   of   the 

housing   market,    in    which    decent 

for  low-Income  families  Is  virtually 
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"he  picture  is  quite  clear  then.  The  re- 
cei  tly  announced  moratorium  on  assisted 
ho  iBlng  Is  no  more  than  the  culmination  of 
a  veil  laid  plan  by  the  Executive  Branch 
to  llsregard  the  actions  of  the  Congress  and 
to  completely  emasculate  the  statutory 
ng  Its  of  millions  of  Americans. 

'  "hat  it  comes  at  a  time  when  housing 
•X]  erts  acroas  the  country  are  calling  for  a 
trli>llng  of  our  efforts  In  subsidized  housing 
is  jompletely  understood  by  the  President. 
He  knows  that  millions  of  poor  people  will 
rei  lain  ill-housed  and  at  the  mercy  of  un- 
scrapulous  landlords  as  a  result  of  his 
act  Ions. 

]  n  short,  the  moratorium  is  no  mistake. 
Th  »re  Is  no  misunderstanding.  This  Is  Phase 
I  ( f  the  Administration  plan  for  complete 
wli  hdrawal  from  the  field  of  Housing.  These 
callous  actions  that  ignore  the  will  of  Con- 
gnss  and  eschew  a  basic  need  and  right  of 
a  iiasslve  number  of  this  country's  citizens 
mi  St  be  stopped. 

local  Housing  Authorities  across  the 
country  have  been  forced  to  take  this  Ad- 
ml  ilstratlon  Into  court  In  order  to  gain  the 
reliase  of  the  impounded  funds  so  vitally 
ne<«8sary  for  their  survival.  Tenant  aasocl- 
atl>ns  In  all  of  our  major  cities  are  gearing 
up  for  a  protracted  stnoggle.  But  we  in  Con- 
gn  Bs  must  also  do  our  part. 

^  7e  strongly  urge  the  President  to  take  the 
fol  owing  steps: 

; .  The  Immediate  release  of  all  impounded 
fui  tds  for  housing  programs. 

2.  If  the  President  is  Insistent  about  the 
mc  ratorltim,  the  Caucus  recommends  that 
he  extend  coverage  of  the  moratorium  to  all 
phtses  of  Federal  housing;  not  Just  that 
tot  the  poor.  At  Issue  here  Is  whether  this 
co^  intry  becomes  one  that  builds  houses 
prl  marlly  for  shelter  or  rather  one  that 
bu  ids  houses  primarily  for  profit. 

i  Lddltlonally.  we  strongly  urge  that  the 
Co  igreas  take  the  following  steps: 

.  With  emphasis  being  placed  on  Tax 
Re'orm  In  this  session,  the  Congressional 
Blick  Caucus  calls  again  for  tax  legislation 
to  provide  for  broadening  favorable  treat- 
m«  at  of  Investnunt  In  new  and  rehabilitated 
ho  islng  to  provide  Identical  preference  to 
investment  In  inner  city  real  property  de- 
▼el  >pment,  sponsored  or  substantially  owned 
by  a  community  development  c<Mporatlon 
or  other  organization  of  minority  or  low- 
Inc  ome  citizens. 

! .  Finally,  we  again  call  for  $1  bUlion  a 
yeir  through  large  scale  housing  allowance 
pr<  gram  to  go  directly  to  families.  This  wUl 
glv »  them  some  choice  in  housing.  Subsidies 
foi  new  housing  would  still  be  necessary 
th(  lugh,  to  make  up  for  the  continuing  short- 
agi  of  imlts. 

]  t  Is  only  through  such  measures  as  these 
thi  t  we.  in  the  Congress,  can  avert  for  Amer- 
ica the  disaster  to  which  It  Is  headed. 

ArucA 
(Congressman  Chasles  C.  Dices,  Jr.) 
^  trhUe  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and 
Pr(  sident  Nixon  agree  that  the  "two  awesome 
"  still  facing  Africa  are  the  quest 
modernization   and    the   attainment   of 
mi^Jority  rule  in  Southern  Africa,"  our  views 
the  means  of  resolving  those  problems 
diametrically  opposed. 
■  "he  Caucus  finds  that  the  Prpsident's  con- 
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cept  of  "progress"  in  this  area,  as  in  many 
others,   is  far  from  realistic. 

President  Nlzon  has  railed  to  act  posi- 
tively on  our  recommendations  of  May  1971. 
Africa  has  not  been  given  priority  in  foreign 
affairs.  Par  less  than  1  %  of  the  United  States 
gross  national  product  has  been  allocated  to 
foreign  assistance  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries. A  special  representative  Task  Force  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  review  of  U.S.  pwllcy 
has  not  been  created.  The  White  House 
rejected  our  recommendation  to  withdraw 
South  Africa's  sugar  quota.  This  government 
has  not  Joined  the  Council  of  Namibia.  While 
we  welcome  the  appointment  of  a  Black  For- 
eign Service  Officer  to  the  American  Embassy 
in  South  Africa,  and  note  the  Administra- 
tion's Intention  to  encourage  private  enter- 
prise in  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  we  remind 
the  Administration  that  its  interest  In  sup- 
porting the  majority  ruled  states  of  Southern 
Africa  must  Include  Zambia  as  well  as  Le- 
sotho, Botswana  and  Swaziland. 

Since  the  May  1971  Black  Caucus  Report 
to  the  Nation,  there  has  been  a  definite  trend 
In  United  States  policy  towtvrd  more  support 
of  repressive  minority  governments  In  South- 
ern Africa  and  the  intensification  of  economic 
policies  that  create  hardships  for  the  econ- 
omies of  Black  African  nations. 

Despite  a  United  Nation's  decision  that  the 
least  developed  countries — and  Africa  con- 
tains 16  of  the  25  least  developed  nations — 
should  be  given  priority  In  foreign  assistance, 
the  Nixon  Administration  hais  decreased  the 
proportion  of  foreign  aid  to  developing  coun- 
tries since  1971.  American  aid  to  Africa  de- 
clined from  8.4%  of  its  total  foreign  assist- 
ance to  less  developed  countries  in  1971,  to 
7.9%  in  1972  and  wUl  probably  amount  to 
6.8%  In  1973. 

Recent  revaluation  of  major  currencies, 
one  result  of  President  Nixon's  New  Economic 
Program,  crippled  foreign  trade,  and  mone- 
tary reserves  and  Increased  external  debts 
of  African  and  other  developing  states. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  refused  to 
endorse  an  international  commodity  agree- 
ment for  cocoa  sought  by  primarily  African 
countries  and  Is  threatening  not  to  renew 
the  International  ooSee  trade  agreement  to 
which  a  number  of  African  nations  are  a 
party. 

The  VS.  lags  behind  the  more  progressive 
policy  of  the  Exiropean  Economic  Community 
is  granting  general  trade  preferences  to  Afri- 
can and  other  developing  countries. 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  withheld  its 
support  from  a  proposal  to  fiirther  link  In- 
ternational finance  and  credit  mechanisms 
to  development  needs.  Such  a  link  would 
Immeasurably  assist  African  tmd  other  devel- 
oping countries  to  better  handle  trade  fluc- 
tuations caused  by  price  changes  In  indus- 
trial countries.  This  approach  would  also 
help  to  halt  the  deterioration  In  terms  of 
trade  for  critical  items. 

As  President  Nixon  designs  new  trade  and 
international  monetary  policies,  proper  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  Internal 
economic  needs  of  less-developed  countries. 
We  must  avoid  at  all  costs  the  entrenchment 
of  a  world  stratification  system  which  con- 
stats of  a  few  rich  white  nations  and  a  mas- 
sive majority  of  poor  nations  of  non-white 
peoples. 

If  the  Nixon  Administration's  economic 
policy  toward  Africa  and  the  rest  of  the 
developing  world  has  been  deplorable,  Its 
p6stiu»  toward  Southern  Africa  has  been 
nothing  short  of  criminal. 

In  dealing  with  Portuguese  administered 
territories : 

The  satanlc  assassination  of  Amllcar  Ca- 
bral  in  Conakry  last  Saturday  serves  only  t.o 
dramatize  the  gravity  of  the  situation  In  the 
Portuguese  administered  territories  of 
Africa.  This  leader  of  the  PAIOC,  slain  like 
Patrice  Lumumba  and  Eduardo  Mondlane  In 
a  struggle  against  European  colonial  domina- 


tion, was  about  to  proclaim  the  Independ- 
ance  of  Guinea  Bissau  and  Cape  Verde. 

In  Mozambique,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
FRELIMO  forces  has  been  so  successful  in 
the  Tete  Province  of  that  country,  that 
Rhodesia  and  South  Africa  have  felt  con- 
strained to  assist  Portugal's  defense  of  Mo- 
zambique. 

The  President  bypassed  the  Senate  to  sign 
an  executive  agreement  on  the  Azores  mili- 
tary base  in  December  19''1.  By  adding  a 
nearly  0434  million  aid  package,  he  marked- 
ly Improved  Portugal's  capacity  to  wage  war. 

The  President  has  failed  to  control  the 
sale  of  defoliants  to  Portugal.  These  chem- 
icals are  being  used  to  denude  the  land  in 
Angola,  Mozambique  and  Guinea  Bissau. 

The  Administration  has  relaxed  the  em- 
bargo on  amas  and  military  equipment  to 
Portugal,  allowing  certain  aircraft,  such  as 
helicopters  and  troop  transports,  to  be  ex- 
ported to  the  Lisbon  regime. 

The  Nixon  Administration  voted  against  a 
resolution  in  the  last  XJ2i.  General  Assembly 
session  which  declared  that  liberation  move- 
ments In  territories  in  Africa  under  Portu- 
gueses administration  were  authentic  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  there. 

Concerning  Rhodesia: 

As  early  as  September  1970  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration ignored  International  economic 
sanctions  to  permit  Importation  of  150,000 
tons  of  Rhodeslan  chrome.  A  year  later  the 
White  House  failed  to  exert  the  necessary 
pressure  to  block  the  passage  of  the  Byrd 
Amendment  which  permits  Importation  of 
strategic  materials  from  the  Rhodeslan  rebel 
colony  in  violation  of  United  Nations  Char- 
ter obligations.  Even  after  the  African  people 
of  Rhodesia  dramatically  demonstrated  their 
opposition  last  January  to  the  Heath-Smith 
accord,  the  President  did  virtually  nothing 
to  encourage  rescinding  the  Byrd  Amend- 
ment. We  now  see  that  Rhodesia  has  Imposed 
economic  sanctions  against  Zambia,  causing 
a  new  threat  to  international  peace  and 
security. 

The  Nixon  Administration  appeared  to 
give  Its  approval  to  this  action.  Only  two 
months  before,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Committee  to  Re-elect  the  President,  pre- 
dicted over  Rhodeslan  television  on  Novem- 
ber 27th,  a  "change"  In  United  States  poUcy 
"sooner  than  anyone  realized." 

Since  the  passage  of  the  Byrd  Amendment, 
over  25  ships  carrying  Rhodeslan  contra- 
band— particularly  chromium  ore,  ferro- 
chrome,  nickel  and  nickel  cathodes — ^have 
entered  the  U.S. 

This  President  continues  to  permit  the 
Rhodeslan  Information  Office,  which  tends 
to  function  as  an  unofficial  Embassy,  to 
operate  In  Washington,  D.C.  In  contrast,  the 
Rhodeslan  Information  Office  located  in  Aus- 
tralia was  ordered  closed  recently  by  Prime 
Minister  Whltlam.  Turning  to  South  Africa: 

While  there  has  been  a  total  failure  of  the 
"dialogue  with  South  Africa"  policy  among 
African  states,  the  Nixon  Alminlstratlon 
stUl  pursues  a  policy  of  communication  and 
increased  contact  with  the  Pretoria  regime. 

The  White  House  supported  renewal  of  the 
South  African  sugar  quota.  In  dealing  with 
Namibia: 

The  Nixon  Administration  still  allows  tax 
credits  to  U.S.  corporations  doing  business 
In  Namibia  for  taxes  paid  to  the  Illegal  South 
African  administering  authority.  Further,  it 
has  taken  no  concrete  action  to  implement 
its  oral  decision  in  1967  to  discourage  new 
U.S.  Investment  in  Namibia. 

The  Nixon  Administration  continues  to 
protect  American  business  In  Namibia  vis-a- 
vis  the  Illegal  administering  authority. 

We  specifically  urge  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion to: 

Take  concerted  action  to  improve  hiring 
policies  to  Insure  that  blacks  are  represented 
in  the  foreign  service,  world  wide  at  all 
levels.  In  all  career  si>eclalltles. 
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Enforce  arms  embargoes  against  South 
Africa  and  Portiigal  eepeclally  for  aircraft 
and  other  military  tnaspart  equipment  and 
weapons. 

Adopt  a  policy  of  majority  rule  for  South 
Africa  and  disavow  the  "Separate  Develop- 
ment" policy. 

End  nuclear  cooperation  with  South 
Africa. 

Terminate  all  military  aid  to  Portugal  un- 
der NATO  until  it  grants  self-determination 
to  Its  African  territories. 

Cancel  the  executive  agreement  with  Por- 
tugal on  the  Azores  military  base. 

Vigorously  support  UJf.  sanctions  against 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  end  all  dealing  with 
the  Illegal  Smith  regime. 

Join  the  United  Nations  Council  on 
Namibia  and  seek  ways  to  Implement  VJf. 
resolutions  and  the  World  Court  opinion  con- 
cerning South  African  withdrawal  from 
Namibia. 

Provide  substantial  bilateral  aid  to  Zambia 
consistent  with  U.S.  stated  support  for  ma- 
jority ruled  countries  of  Southern  Africa. 

Render  all  necessary  assistance  to  Zambia 
following  Rhodesia's  closing  of  their  mutual 
bOTder  to  ass\ire  importation  and  exportation 
of  products  required  to  naalntaln  economic 
stability. 

Grant  priority  to  African  countries  In  the 
allocation  of  U.S.  foreign  economic  assist- 
ance. 

Act  forcefully  to  bring  about  the  demone- 
tization of  gold. 

Support  an  International  commodity  agree- 
ment for  cocoa  and  renew  the  international 
coffee  trade  agreement  when  it  lapses  this 
September. 

Work  actively  to  obtain  a  multinational 
accord  on  increasing  the  allocation  of  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  Special  Drawing 
Rights  to  the  developing  countries  and  link- 
ing SDR's  to  development  In  those  countries. 

Make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
Special  Fund  of  the  African  Development 
Bank. 

Establish  a  special  Task  Force  composed  of 
a  broadly  representative  policy  group  to 
provide  comprehensive  review  policies  affect- 
ing Africa. 

Maintain  the  moratorium  on  UJB.  ship 
visits  and  shore  leave  In  South  Africa  until 
apartheid  Is  ended. 

Reject  the  application  of  South  Afrlcam 
Airways  for  a  new  air  route  to  the  U.S. 

THX    DISTBICT    op    COLTTMBla 

(Congressman  Walteb  E.  Faitnthot) 
As  this  nation  approaches  celebrations  of 
Its  bicentennial  anniversary,  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  approach  a  centen- 
nial observance.  Tragically,  this  centennial 
cannot  be  called  a  celebration.  Indeed  this 
centennial,  unfortimately.  Is  an  Infamous 
one.  1973  marks  the  99th  anniversary  of  the 
District  of  Columbia's  being  stripped  of  Its 
right  to  govern  Itself.  1974  Is  the  100th  year 
of  bondage. 

Much  has  happened  these  past  hundred 
years.  In  1874.  the  Congress  removed  the 
right  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  elect 
its  local  officials  and  to  have  a  meaningful 
voice  In  local  affairs.  In  a  real  sense,  the 
District  of  Columbia  was  among  the  first 
colonies.  At  the  end  of  the  19th  Century, 
this  nation  found  Its  "manifest  destiny"  and 
reached  out  for  colonies  the  world  over — 
Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  and  Cuba.  In  the 
past  100  years,  these  all  were  governed  In 
one  manner  or  another  as  a  colony  of  the 
United  States.  History  and  the  pressure  of 
events  has  caused  each  to  be  freed  from 
colonial  domination.  Only  one  real  colony  re- 
mains. The  District  of  Columbia  Is  truly  the 
last  colony. 

People  In  the  District  of  Columbia  have  no 
vote  in  the  Congress.  They  have  no  right  to 
elect  local  officials  directly  responsible  to 
them. 


They  pay  taxes  and  pay  the  overwhelm- 
ing share  of  the  cost  of  running  local  gov- 
ernment, but  they  have  no  right  to  determine 
what  those  taxes  are  or  determining  how 
their  tax  money  shall  be  spent.  For  these 
himdred  years,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  acted  as  the  City  Council  and  the 
state  legialattuv  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
No  man,  no  matter  how  good  his  motiva- 
tion or  strong  his  ideals,  can  know  what  Is 
right  for  the  people  of  the  city  unless  he  is 
accountable  to  those  people. 

While  the  bicentennial  celebration  is  In- 
evitable, we  In  the  03rd  Congress,  and  par- 
ticularly Blacks  in  the  93rd  Congress,  vtrlll 
have  an  unpamUeled  opportunity  to  make 
certain  that  the  District's  infamous  centen- 
nial does  not  come  to  pass.  With  the  Dis- 
trict's 71%  Black  population.  Blacks  across 
this  country  will  view  Congressional  action 
on  this  question  as  a  test  of  whether  Con- 
gress will  deal  with  the  problems  of  Blacks 
generally  In  a  fair  and  Jvist  fashion.  We 
have  an  opportiinity  to  give  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  what  Is  Justly 
theirs — the  right  to  govern  themselves,  thus 
bringing  99  years  of  bondage  to  an  end.  This 
Is  our  challenge. 

The  task  is  not  simple.  The  path  Is  not 
free  of  obstruction.  Both  Congress  and  the 
President  have  a  major  role  in  making  this 
dream  come  to  pass.  First,  the  framework  for 
self-determination  must  be  laid.  The  Nel- 
sen  Commission  has  made  a  number  of  rec- 
ommendations for  the  shaping  of  the  present 
District  Government  into  an  efficient  ma- 
chine for  delivery  of  government  serv- 
ices. We  know  that  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  Its  new  leader- 
ship will  bring  forth  an  Implementation  of 
these  recommendations.  As  the  Nelsen  Com- 
mission Itself  Indicated,  however,  the  Im- 
plementation of  its  recommendations  can- 
not serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  granting 
of  self-determination  to  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  foundation  for  efficient  and  responsive 
government  Is  being  set,  the  Congress  must 
move  forward  to  find  a  form  of  self-govern- 
ment that  reflects  the  best  Information  and 
expertise  that  can  be  used  to  fashion  self- 
rule  for  the  people  of  the  District.  We  are 
confident  that  this  can  be  done.  This  Con- 
gress can  also  give  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  voting  representation  In 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate. 

Congress  has  its  responsibility,  and  the 
President  also  must  act.  The  White  House 
has  been  strangely  silent  In  the  past  18 
months  about  its  attitude  toward  self-rule 
for  the  people  of  the  District.  It  has  been 
unwilling  to  use  its  Influence  to  shape  a 
constructive  approach  to  the  problem.  All 
we  have  seen  Is  silence  and  indifference. 
Even  at  the  time  In  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress when  home  rule  legislation  may  have 
been  within  grasp,  the  President  did  nothing 
and  provided  no  help. 

Self-rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
not  a  Republican  Issue  nor  a  Democratic 
Issue.  It  Is  not  even  strictly  a  Black  Issue. 
The  denial  of  self-determination  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  Is  an  Issue  of  democracy, 
central  to  whether  this  nation  can  be  per- 
ceived to  be  truly  free.  As  long  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  denied  its  Just  rights 
under  a  democracy,  an  indelible  stain  Is 
spread  across  the  pages  of  this  nation's  polit- 
ical history. 

Emplotmxkt  and  the  Economy 
(Congressman  AtJcnsxtis  F.  Hawkins) 

The  Nixon  Administration  has  greeted  re- 
cent signs  of  recovery  from  its  1970-71  re- 
cession as  "good  news"  Justifying  program 
retrenchment,  widespread  cutbacks  in  fed- 
eral spending,  and  continuation  of  economic 
policies  that  "feed  the  fat  and  starve  the 
lean." 

While  real  growth  of  the  1972  Gross  Na- 


tional Product  averaged  6.5  percent.  Inflation 
was  3.0  percent.  The  growth  rate  exceeded 
averages  for  the  poet  World  War  II  years  only 
because  such  advance  Is  normal  in  years  of 
recovery  from  deep  recessions.  But  figures 
such  as  these  are  not  realistic  gauges  of  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Administration  claims  of  high  employment 
and  a  decreasing  unemployment  rate  for  1972 
must  not  be  Judged  by  the  "official"  figures, 
but  by  examining  the  actual  situation  in 
which  millions  of  American  citizens  live:  in 
poverty,  with  marglonal  employment,  insecu- 
rity, and  alienation. 

The  Nixon  Administration  Is,  In  fact,  fall- 
ing, through  statlstlcsil  misrepresentation,  to 
count  an  estimated  20  million  p>ersons  who 
are  able  and  willing  to  work  but  who  lor 
various  reasons  are  not  covered  under  the 
Labor  Department  definition  of  Job  seekers. 

Some,  for  example,  stop  looking  for  jobs 
that  don't  exist  and  are  never  counted  In  the 
BLS  work  force  and  unemployment  statistics. 
In  addition  to  these  discouraged  workers. 
there  are  other  categories  of  the  uncounted 
unemployed  and  underemployed.  They  In- 
clude those  who  are  Involuntarily  working 
part-time;  the  "hidden  unemployed" — 
housewives,  welfare  recipients,  older  persons, 
etc.;  and  those,  who,  for  legitimate  but  tem- 
porary personal  reasons,  are  not  seeking 
work.  Taken  together,  they  reach  a  true  fig- 
ure of  not  4.3  million,  but  over  20  million 
uncounted  unemployed.  Even  this  number 
does  not  Include  the  thoiisands  of  under- 
employed persons  who  work  full  time  but 
do  not  earn  enough  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families.  (The  current  minimum 
wage,  $1.60  per  hour,  paid  to  a  person  work- 
ing a  40-hour  week  amounts  to  a  yearly  in- 
come of  $3,328.) 

Because  the  Administration  continues  to 
exclude  these  persons  from  its  statistics,  we 
are  presented  with  the  illusion  of  relative 
employment  prosperity.  Moynlhans  benign 
neglect  has  become  malignant  disregard  of 
millions  of  people  without  Jobs.  One  of  the 
numerous  negative  results  of  this  under-re- 
porting is  that  It  allows  the  President  to  cut 
the  funding  of  some  Job  and  Job-training 
programs,  and  to  abolish  others  entirely.  In 
addition,  the  lack  of  public  awareness  of 
the  extent  of  the  problem  prevents  public 
demand  for  remedial  action.  Thus,  severe 
unemployment  continues — leading  to  in- 
creased welfare  rolls,  the  dismembering  of 
families,  hostility  between  ethnic  groups  vic- 
ing for  the  same  Jobs  or  programs,  and,  of 
course,  more  crime. 

We  believe  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
must  be  willing  to  commit  itself  to  guaran- 
teeing full  productivity  and  full  use  of  our 
human  resources  through  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  public  serv-lce  jobs  and  sensitive  and 
relevant  economic  and  fiscal  policies  condu- 
cive to  the  highest  levels  of  employment  by 
private  enterprise. 

Having  failed  to  acknowledge  the  true 
nim[iber  of  unemployed  persons  and  thus  to 
take  appropriate  measures  to  see  that  nec- 
essary Jobs  were  available,  this  Administra- 
tion has  cost  America  blllicns  of  dollars. 

A  recent  Joint  Economic  Committee  study 
indicates  that  some  (12  to  $15  billion  of 
federal  tax  revenue  Is  lost  for  every  one 
percent  of  unemployment.  State  and  local 
governments  likewise  lose  several  times  more 
in  revenues  than  they  obtain  from  so-called 
revenue  sharing.  Another  study  has  stated 
that  on  an  annual  basis,  about  $7.8  billion 
of  GNP  alone  Is  lost  due  to  underemploy- 
ment and  unemployment  of  minorities. 

We  think  these  figures  demonstrate  quite 
well  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  un- 
employment and  Its  far-reaching  effect  on 
our  total  economy.  Although  not  all  persons 
Included  in  unemployment  categories  can  be 
expected  to  work,  we  do  have  a  clear  indi- 
cation of  the  gross  under-utillzatlon  of  hu- 
man resources. 

We  contend   that  this  historic   waste   of 
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huqian  resources  as  expressed  In  high  ml- 
ty  group  unemployment  rates  Is  bad 
enotigh  to  permit  It  to  continue  In  the  future 
woi  Id  be  to  compound  Inhuman  and  un- 
eoo)  lomlc  fallacy.  Surely  the  American  econ- 
la  suiBclently  mature  and  rich  enough 
itake  Jobs  available  to  everyone  who  wants 
^ork. 

refute  the  cynical  theory  that  lower- 
the   unemployment   rate   would   neces- 
sarily lead  to  Inflation.  Essentially,  we  see 
Administration's  cxirrent  economic  pol- 
as  saying  that  lowering  the  unemploy- 
mei  it  rate  has  a  direct  and  negative  effect 
I  aflatlon.  Therefore.  Administration  econ- 
1 5t8  claim.  If  the  unemployment  rate  goes 
dovi  n.  Inflation  necessarily  has  to  go  up.  And, 
t  ecomes  Increasingly  clear  that  the  Ad- 
mlr  Istratlon  Is  more  than  willing  to  trade 
nllllons  of  workers  to  stop  Inflation, 
the  first  place,  the  economy  is  entirely 
complex   for  such   simplistic   reasoning 
to   lower   unemployment   will   lead   to 
er    Inflation.    An    Administration    that 
to  Interject  itself  Into  the  economy, 
battle  Inflation  through  other  means — 
naively,  for  example,  through  monetary  poU- 
At  this  stage  of  our  nation's  economy, 
preposterous  to  see  the  Gross  National 
Pro<luct  increasing  at  6.5  percent  In  one  year 
the  Chairman  of  the  Council   of  Eco- 
noi^lc  Advisors  saying  that  the  "average  per- 
ls better  off  as  a  result.  But  we  know 
the  "average  person"  has  not  benefited 
much  and  we  know  that  the  person  who 
nemployed    Is    not    "average"    but    does 
hav^  an  unalienable  right  to  participate  in 
6.5  percent  Increaise  in  GNP. 
Secondly,  we  detect  a  cynicism  In  an  Ad- 
ministration's policies  which  want  to  scrap 
programs — manpower  training,  educa- 
.  day  care — under  the  guise  of  reducing 
role  of  government  In  the  economy  while 
he  same  time  they  impose  controls  on 
wages  of  working  people,   allow  prices 
profits  to  rise,  and  even  promote  guar- 
lo&ns   to   large   corporations.    Is   the 
of  opportunity  really  one  where  jjeople 
be  permitted  to  be  unemployed  while 
inefficient  "free  enterprise"  corpwration 
by  the  government? 
contend  that  an  Administration  that 
an  interest  In  one  minority — big  busl- 
a  moral  commitment  to  another 
mlzlorlty — the    unemployed    and    underem- 
ployed minority  labor  iorce  of  this  country. 
Congressional    Black    Caucus    in    its 
to  the  President  In  1971  recom- 
the  creation  of  1.100.000  public  serv- 
Jobs:   a  comprehensive  manpower  plan- 
program  that  could  train  the  unskilled 
those  Jobe  and  for  others  In  the  private 
:  basic  changes  in  federal  recruitment. 
.  and  promotion  policies  to  make  them 
equitable:  enforcement  of  the  mandate 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
!nsure  equal  employment  opportunities 
potential  and  actual  employees  of  com- 
wlth  federal  contracts;  and  cease  and 
power  for  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Ccxnmlsalon. 

1971   Congress  enacted  the  Emergency 

Program  to  provide  temporary 

to  the  unemployed.  In  order  to  get 

Nixon's  approval  of  the  bill,  it  bad  to  be  cut 

to  110,000  Jobs,  and  then  the  Adminis- 

allowed  it  to  be  rampantly  misused 

x)litical  and  familiar  payoffs. 

Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
suffers  from  the  lack  of  authority  to  enforce 
I  iwn  guidelines.  It  has  become  clear  that 
current  Administration  has  neither  the 
nor  the  desire  to  see  that  women  and 
workers  have  a  fair  chance  to  get 
with  federal  contractors.  On  the  con- 
,  the  National  OPCC  Director  has  been 
to  go  slow  on  compliance  and  has  had 
supervisory  relatlonahlp  with  the  OPCC 
Representatives  taken  away. 
I^  regard  to  testing,  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mla  lion  has  held  that  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
prejae  Court  in  Duke  v.  Origgt  Potetr  Oo. 
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which  says  tests  must  be  Job-related  does  not 
apply  to  Jobs  within  the  Clvu  service  Com- 
mission itself.  And  CSC  continues  to  recom- 
mend and  place  potential  federal  employees 
in  Jobs  using  the  results  of  tests  that  are 
patent  non-job-related  and  fiuthermore 
have  never  been  validated. 

Finally,  of  those  recommendations  to  the 
President  here  mentioned,  the  empowering 
of  the  SEOC  to  bring  suit  against  groups  not 
In  compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  was  accomplished  In  Congress  last 
March  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  Caucus.  Thus,  two  years  after  our 
Statement  to  the  President,  we  find  that 
only  one  of  the  recommendations  was  car- 
ried out — but  only  against  the  bitter  opposi- 
tion of  the  Administration,  and  In  a  weak- 
ened form. 

Looking  at  America's  continuing  economic 
prosperity  and  an  always  rising  GNP,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  evident  that  all  that 
Is  needed  Is  a  genuine  commitment  from  this 
Administration  to  develop  and  Implement  a 
policy  that  says  to  every  person  able  and 
wUllng  to  work — there  is  a  job  for  you. 


Health 
(Congressman  Ralph  H.  Metcaltk) 

Racism  Is  more  than  a  matter  of  civil 
rights. 

In  a  country  with  a  gross  national  prod- 
uct exceeding  $l-trilllon,  we  are  unable  to 
take  care  of  the  basic  health  care  needs  of 
many  citizens — especially  blacks  and  other 
minorities.  Priorities  must  be  reordered  so 
that  a  greater  proportion  of  funds  are  al- 
located to  meeting  human  needs  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  rather  than  de- 
voting huge  amounts  to  developing  weapons 
systems  and  Increasing  overkill  abilities. 

Yet,  as  It  relates  to  the  health  crisis,  the 
Nixon  Administration  pursues  an  active  pol- 
icy of  health  services  retrenchment  and  cut 
backs  of  appropriated  funds  for  health  care. 

More  distressing  is  the  President's  fsillure 
to  propose  a  health  care  plan  which  would 
minimally  meet  the  health  needs  of  all 
Americans.  Instead,  the  Administration  sends 
to  Congress  a  program  which  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  a  billion  dollar  bonanza 
for  private  insurance  companies — one  which 
would  add  an  extra  eight  percent  of  total 
health  care  transactions  to  Insurance  com- 
pany coffers  by  1974. 

The  Nixon  response  alms  to  assist  the  en- 
trenched establishment  of  health  care  in 
America — the  insurance  companies,  hospital 
bureaucracies  and  the  private  medical  pro- 
fession. It  Is  Just  this  establishment  which 
confuses  and  Impedes  the  development  of  a 
national  program  of  health  care  for  all  citi- 
zens— and  such  a  condition  we  can  all  af- 
ford to  tolerate. 

How  great  Is  the  health  crisis? 

Among  20  Industrial  nations  In  1967,  the 
U.S.  ranked  14th  In  Infant  mortality  with 
22  deaths  per  thousand. 

Infant  death  rates  are  80%  higher  for 
minority  group  members  than  for  whites; 
35.9  deaths  for  1.000  live  births  for  non- 
whites  as  against  19.7  for  whites. 

The  VS.  ranks  llth  In  maternal  mortality. 
22nd  in  life  expectancy  for  men,  and  eighth 
In  doctors  per  capita. 

One  quarter  of  all  persons  with  family 
Incomes  under  $3,000  have  activity-limit- 
ing   chronic    conditions. 

Persons  In  the  poorest  Income  categories 
are  nearly  four  times  more  likely  to  have 
an  activity-limiting  condition  as  those  In 
higher  Income  ranks  of  (10.000  and  over. 

Those  In  high  Income  classes  are  3Vi 
times  more  likely  to  have  a  routine  physi- 
cal examination  and  4 ',4  times  more  likely 
to  visit  a  pediatrlcltui  or  an  obstetrician- 
gynecologist  than  persons  In  lower  Income 
groups. 

Although  most  babies  now  are  delivered 
in  hospitals,  as  many  as  V^  to  >^  of  the 
women  who  deliver  In  public  hospitals  have 


had  no  prenatal  care.  For  a  poor  woman, 
the  cost  of  such  care  may  be  prohibitive 
and  access  to  a  clinic  dllBciilt. 

The  pervasiveness  of  the  agony  and  tor- 
ment generated  by  the  health  crisis  can  be 
seen  in  every  major  city  in  America.  The 
reasons  are  readily  apparent.  Black  physi- 
cians comprise  only  about  2.2%  of  the  na- 
tion's doctors — a  reflection  of  the  history 
of  discrimination  which  runa  throughout 
the  medical  care  field.  And  conditions  In 
Mexican-American  and  Puerto  Rlcan  com- 
munities may  be  even  worse;  as  many  as 
44%  of  nonwhltes  have  no  health  insrirance 
as  compared  with  only  19%  of  all  whites. 

Faced  with  these  distressing  conditions, 
the  Nixon  Administration  has  taken  an 
about-face  In  expanding  government  activi- 
ties in  the  health  sector.  Prior  to  enactment 
of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  in  the  mid-1960's, 
the  federal  government  confined  its  health 
activities  primarily  to  regulation  of  drugs 
and  medical  devices  and  to  construction  of 
hospitals.  Under  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion came  establishment  of  new  and  inno- 
vative programs  for  health.  Laws  author- 
ized substantial  amounts  of  funds  for  con- 
struction of  mental  health  faculties,  medi- 
cal schools  and  public  health  schools.  For 
the  first  time,  federal  money  was  allocated 
for  regional  medical  programs  for  heart, 
cancer  and  stroke  research.  Programs  were 
established  for  vaccinations  against  commu- 
nicable diseases  and  to  assist  the  mentally 
retarded. 

Such  progranu  as  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Planning  and  Services  Act  of  1966 
and  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1968  all 
received  overwhelming  bipartisan  support  in 
Congress.  Now,  the  Nixon  Administration  has 
made  health  care  a  subject  of  controversy. 
President  Nixon  has  blocked  major  congres- 
sional initiatives.  He  vetoed: 

The  Hill-Burton  Medical  Facilities  Con- 
struction and  Modernization  Amendments  In 
1969  after  It  unanimously  passed  the  House. 

A  measure  to  Increase  the  supply  of  fam- 
ily doctors,  after  It  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress with  only  two  dissenting  votes;  Nix- 
on waited  until  Congress  adjourned  for 
Christmas  to  utilize  a  pocket-veto  and  thus 
avoid    an   almost   certain   over-ride. 

Appropriations  for  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to^ 
taling  millions  of  dollars  slated  for  health 
programs.  Since  the  President  has  not  sent 
Congress  any  meaningful  proposal  for  na- 
tional heeUth  care  Insurance  and  since  he 
has  backtracked  on  his  support  for  health 
maintenance  organizations,  these  vetoes  are 
Irresponsible.  ' 

On  rank-and-file  health  programs  author- 
ized under  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  the 
Nixon  Administration  either  has  no  view 
or  recommends  against  any  extension.  For 
example,  during  hearings  on  the  "Emergency 
Health  Personnel  Act  Amendments"  last 
year,  the  Administration  portrayed  charac- 
teristic negativeness.  A  spokesman  acknowl- 
edged there  was  a  need  to  get  doctors  Into 
scarcity  areas  and  that  this  was  a  specific 
Nixon  objective.  However,  the  spokesman 
urged  that  the  legislative  authority  to  do  so 
not  be  extended,  pending  review — a  contra- 
diction in  positions  at  best. 

Since  Congress  has  not  acted  on  any  viable 
proposal  to  obtain  better  health  for  all  citi- 
zens, the  "buck"  stops  here.  We  must  realize 
there  are  no  easy  answers  and  that  no  single 
program  is  going  to  work  for  all  the  people. 
There  must  be  a  continuing  effort  which  no 
doubt  will  Include  national  health  Insuremce. 
Enormoiis  costs  of  such  a  program  necessitate 
a  closer  look  at  how  services  are  delivered. 
And,  because  health  problems  are  so  Inter- 
laced with  social  and  economic  hardships, 
Congress  must  design  a  health  care  package 
which  adequately  meets  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  poor  and  minority  groups.  Finally, 
we  must  deal  with  the  entrenched  and  highly 
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active  health  providers  who  oppose  needed 
changes. 

We  can  achlere  better  health  care  for  all 
citizens.  The  President  must  reorder  priori- 
ties to  end  the  disgrace  which  exists  in  the 
health  care  field  today. 

MmoBTTT  Economic  I>rvxLOPMKNT 
(Congressman  Paxskn  J.  Mitchell) 

Historically,  the  struggle  of  Black  Ameri- 
cans and  other  minorities  for  inclusion  in  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  has  been  pre- 
occupied with  obtaining  and  seeking  en- 
forcement of  civil  rights  and  other  constitu- 
tional guarantees  through  vigorous  affirma- 
tive action  by  the  federal  government.  It 
was  a  preoccupation  that  I  feel  was  necessary 
and  vital  for  Black  s\irvlval. 

However,  the  tenor  of  our  struggle  In  re- 
cent years  has  changed.  Today,  Black  Ameri- 
cans and  other  minority  groups  are  actively 
and  vigorously  seeking  full  participation  In 
the  economic  process.  The  seventies  have 
brought  recognition  of  the  fact  that  equal 
justice  and  civil  rights  are  linked  to  eco- 
nomic security,  and  that  political  empower- 
ment must  be  underglrded  by  economic  em- 
powerment. 

As  a  result  of  thU  new  dimension  to  our 
seemingly  never-ending  endeavors  to  achieve 
full  participation  In  the  American  system, 
various  inadequately  funded  government 
programs  have  sprang  up  puTp<»tlng  to  ad- 
dress themselves  to  our  economic  plight. 
Despite  this  Administration's  stated  com- 
mitment to  minority  owned  business  as  a 
first  line  effort  to  address  Black  needs,  per- 
formance has  fallen  far  short  of  the  promise. 
While  the  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enter- 
prise has  moved  from  a  powerless  public  re- 
lations office  to  achievement  of  some  visible 
progress,  the  overall  performance  of  the  Ad- 
ministration has  tended  more  toward  rhetoric 
than  reality. 

In  1969,  the  Department  of  Commerce  con- 
ducted a  census  of  minority  business  which 
showed  all  too  clearly  where  minority  busi- 
ness stood  in  the  American  economic  sys- 
tem. The  minority  Business  Census  Report 
revealed  that  approximately  322,000  minority 
business  enterprises  (representing  only  4% 
of  the  total  number  of  all  enterprises) ,  had 
total  receipts  of  $10.6  billion,  and  accounted 
for  a  mere  .7%  of  the  receipts  reported  by  all 
U.S.  firms,  even  though  minorities — Blacks. 
Indians,  Eskimos,  Puerto  Rlcans,  Mexican- 
Americans,  Cuban-Americans  and  others — 
constituted  20.89%  of  the  total  population, 
as  of  the  1970  census.  At  last,  the  extent  to 
which  minorities  was  excluded  from  the 
American  marketplace  was  known.  This  re- 
port only  bore  out  what  many  Black  Ameri- 
cans and  other  minorities  bad  suspected  all 
along. 

Supposedly  in  response  to  this  situation, 
a  March,  1969,  Executive  Order  created  the 
Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise 
(OMBE) ,  to  serve  as  the  coordinator  of  all 
federal  efforts  to  enhance  minority  enter- 
prise. Although  OMBE's  credibility  In  the 
minority  business  community  has  risen  con- 
siderably since  the  days  of  its  beginning, 
there  Is  an  Inadequate  commitment  of  funds 
to  imderwrlte  vastly  expanded  loans  from 
the  private  sector  through  OMBE. 

As  a  result  of  this  modicum  of  success,  it 
appears  that  the  Administration  is  going  to 
put  most  of  Its  minority  enterprise  emphasis 
in  OMBE.  But  this  position  is  looked  upon 
cautiously  by  minority  entrepreneurs  and 
businessmen,  and  with  good  reason.  Many 
minority  businessmen,  who  generally  are 
delighted  with  OMBE's  new  face-lift,  express 
caution  and  concern  about  OMBE's  future 
and  Indeed  the  entire  government  minority 
enterprise  program. 

Many  Black  business  leaders  see  important 
gaps  in.  OMBB's  program  still,  and  a  "need 
for  substantially  more  funds  If  OMBE  is 
going  to  make  a  dent  In  the  minority  enter- 
prise problem". 


Moreover,  technical  assistance  and  train- 
ing alone  are  not  enough.  Other  facets  of  the 
total  minority  enterprise  program  seem  less 
promising  and  less  well  supported  than  the 
OMBE  program.  For  instance,  although  the 
Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  has  in- 
creased its  loans,  guarantees,  and  other  forms 
of  credit  support  from  $107.1  million  in  FY 
I960  to  $297.6  miUlon  In  FY  1972.  of  the  total 
loans  and  grants  made  to  all  small  busi- 
nesses, the  percentage  going  to  minority  busi- 
nesses has  actually  declined  over  the  past 
two  fiscal  years. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  Title 
I-D  Special  Impact  Program  (now  Title  'VH 
under  the  most  recent  GEO  legislation), 
which  venture  capital  as  well  as  technical  as- 
sistance and  supi>ort  funds  to  Community- 
Development  Corporations,  buttressing  their 
efforts  to  lessen  the  Impact  of  unemployment 
and  underemployment  in  urban  said  rural 
poverty  communities,  have  decreased  grants 
from  31,241,000  in  Fiscal  Year  1970  to  24,000,- 
000  m  Fiscal  Year  1972. 

It  is  this  kind  of  backsliding  in  minority 
programs  that  has  caused  many  Black  Ameri- 
cans to  be  apprehensive  about  the  future  of 
minority  enterprise  programs,  for  there  Is  no 
Indication  that  these  declining  allocations 
will  be  reversed  nor  will  they  be  ploughed 
into  OMBE  programs  to  cover  these  slip- 
pages from  other  agencies. 

By  far  the  most  highly  touted  program 
Instituted  early  In  the  Nixon  Administration 
was  the  Minority  Enterprise  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies  Program.  Established 
In  November,  1969,  the  MESBIC  Program  was 
to  specialize  In  providing  loan-term  venture 
capital  to  minority  businesses.  Since  very 
little  federal  money  is  available  for  equity 
investment,  the  private-sector  was  looked 
upon  to  furnish  the  needed  equity  capital. 
The  MESBIC  concept  was  to  be  the  vehicle 
to  luxe  this  private  sector  equity  capital. 

Despite  high  expectations  voiced  by  then 
Secretary   of   Commerce    Maurice    Stans    In 

1969,  MESBICS  have  been  put  on  the  back 
burner  of  the  Administration's  list  of  prior- 
ities. Three  years  after  the  program  was 
launched,  it  is  only  half-way  toward  the  goal 
of  100  investment  companies  set  for  July, 

1970.  The  FY  1972  Progress  Report  on  minor- 
ity enterprise  programs  proudly  points  out 
that  the  51  licensed  MESBICS  have  a  total 
private  capitalization  of  $17.5  million.  This, 
however.  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  100  MESBICS 
with  private  capital  of  $226  million  envi- 
sioned, by  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Moreover,  of  the  $36  million  MESBICS  are 
eligible  to  borrow  from  SEA  for  reinvestment, 
only  $6  million  has  been  actually  received 
from  SEA.  The  1972  FUcal  Year  Progress 
Report  also  beams  with  pride  that  442  fi- 
nancings were  made  by  MESBICS  by  the  end 
of  1972,  using  $7.6  million  of  MESBIC  capital 
to  generate  $35.9  million  for  the  same  port- 
folio companies  in  additional  Investments 
and  SBA  guaranteed  bank  loans.  When 
viewed  against  the  enormous  capitalization 
disadvantaged  businessmen  need  if  they  are 
to  have  more  than  a  mlscroscoplc  share  of 
America's  business,  the  MESBIC  achievement 
Is  hardly  Impressive.  Despite  recent  legis- 
lation to  Improve  MESBIC  operations,  the 
program  still  suffers  from  lack  of  administra- 
tive support  funds,  too  much  emphasis  on 
Mom  and  Pop  store-type  businesses  and 
undercapitalization . 

It  has  been  stated  over  and  over  again 
that  the  real  growth  of  minority  enterprise 
will  come  only  when  the  private  sector  is 
made  to  recognize  that  Investing  in  minority 
business  Is  good  business.  But  the  private 
sector  has  at  best,  put  only  a  minimum 
amount  of  capital  Into  minority  businesses, 
at  worst  they  have  adhered  to  an  attitude 
of  diffidence  toward  minority  enterprise. 

Although  Federal  procurement  has  shown 
a  substantial  percentage  Increase  in  recent 
years,  the  total  of  $393.9  million  for  FY  1972 
(Inclusive  of  $161.6  million  of  8(a)  procure- 


ment) still  represents  less  than  .4  of  \%  of 
all  Federal  procurement. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  was  not 
Impressed  then,  and  It  is  not  impressed  now. 
It  is  true  that  increases  have  been  made  In 
Federal  procurement  but  present  levels  are 
still  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  this  multl- 
bllllon  dollar  business. 

In  our  original  61  reoommendatloris  to  the 
President  In  March,  1971,  we  recommended 
that  "In  addition  to  Increased  federal  sup- 
port and  employment  of  direct  set-aside 
programs  for  all  procurement,  that  he  sup- 
port the  enactment  of  legislation  requiring 
that  contractors  working  on  federally - 
assisted  and  financed  projects  set-aside  a 
specified  percentage  of  their  subcontract 
work  for  minority  firms." 

Again  we  submit  the  above  recommenda- 
tion to  the  President  as  well  as  to  the  Con- 
gress, for  the  recalcitrance  of  major  con- 
tractors has  denied  minorities  access  to  their 
fair  share  of  the  government  procurement 
market.  By  his  own  admission,  Mr.  Thomas 
Kleppe,  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  stated  that  there  is  major 
resistance  from  middle  management,  in  both 
government  and  the  private  sector,  toward 
minorities  obtaining  a  piece  of  the  Federal 
procurement  action  in  particular,  and  eco- 
nomic parity  in  general. 

In  addition  to  increased  federal  financial 
support,  new  and  innovative  programs  and 
legislation  are  essential.  For  instance,  one 
such  piece  of  legislation  was  Introduced  in 
the  Senate  In  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
This  bill  proposes  to  guarantee  equity  in- 
vestments In  minority  businesses  by  private 
Investors.  This  is  the  kind  of  legislation  that 
shotild  be  seriously  and  actively  discussed, 
analyzed,  and  pursued  by  both  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration. 

We  urge  the  President  to  continue  to  fund 
Community  Development  Corporations 
which,  as  part  of  GEO,  are  under  adminis- 
tration attack.  Despite  inadequate  funding, 
CDC's  have  contributed  significantly  in  the 
creation  of  jobs.  Increased  community  in- 
come, and  expanded  minority  ownership  op- 
portunities. Support  should  also  be  continued 
for  the  highly  innovative  and  promising 
demonstration  programs  of  the  Opportunity 
Funding  Corporation. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  also  con- 
tinues to  urge  the  creation  of  a  major  fed- 
erally-financed guarantee  organization  to 
Insure  securities  and  obligations  of  CDC's. 

To  seriously  address  the  continuing  prob- 
lem of  scarcity  of  risk  capital  for  minority 
enterprise,  an  Independent  publicly-funded 
development  bank  should  be  organized  with 
an  initial  appropriation  of  1  billion  dollars. 
This  agency  should  be  under  the  direction  of 
a  board  with  broadly  representative  minority 
membership. 

As  far  back  as  20  years  ago.  the  federal 
government  recognized  the  need  to  under- 
glrd  U.S.  corporate  investments  overseas. 
Over  the  last  20  years  the  State  Department, 
and  more  recently,  additional  governmental 
mechanisms,  have  written  some  $7  billion 
of  insurance  and  guaranteed  loans  totaling 
$160  million  for  major  U.S.  corporations. 

Our  minority  business  development  effort, 
deserves  and  needs  the  same  type  of  govern- 
ment consideration  before  the  present  down- 
ward trend  can  be  corrected.  The  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  urge  the  President  and 
our  Congressional  colleagues  to  meet  the 
real  needs  In  minority  enterprise.  We  must 
provide  the  true  resources  needed  to  estab- 
lish a  development  bank  for  minority  enter- 
prise. 

Even  were  the  President  and  Congress  to 
implement  every  recommendation  in  this 
report  Immediately,  it  would  not  be  enough 
to  lift  Black  and  other  minority  Americans 
to  anything  approximating  economic  equal- 
ity during  the  life  time  of  anyone  now  alive. 
For  historically  Black.  Brown  and  Red  Amer- 
icans are  the  only  Americans  who  have  never 
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b«  nefltted  frtxn  preferentUl  economic  treat- 
mi  mt  by  the  federal  government.  Enslaved 
Bl  tcks,  embattled  Indians  and  economically 
en  ihaclcled  Cblcanos  were  In  poor  position  to 
ca  >ltallze  on  the  Preemption  and  Homestead 
Acts,  so  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  1.6 
m:  Ulon  families  who  acquired  western  home- 
st4  ads  were  white  Americans,  many  of  them 
re<  ent  Immigrants.  Having  been  excluded  as 
la:  idholders,  minority  Americans  were  In 
po^r  position  to  benefit  from  the  expansion 
agricultural  credit  in  the  first  third  of 
century.  Even  less  were  they  In  position 
take  advantage  of  what  DuBols  has  de- 
as  "the  widespread  custom"  during 
Industrial  Revolution  of  "public  Invest- 
ment for  private  profit."  When  federal,  state 
local  governments  paid  three-fifths  of 
cost  of  the  railroads  and  handed  them 
to  Individuals  and  corporations,  no 
man   profited   or   gained    a   piece   of 
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'Thus  It  Is  no  accident  that  Blacks  are 
to<ay  among  the  most  propertyless  of  all 
Ar  lerlcans,  excluded  from  the  mainstream  of 
th(  American  economy — not  by  their  own 
ln<  olence  or  lack  of  entrepreneurial  Instinct, 
but  by  the  fact  of  slavery  and  Its  aftermath. 
wt  Ich  placed  them  on  the  sidelines  when 
ttu  great  national  giveaways  were  occurring. 
Otiy,  then,  by  a  massive  program  to  bring 
lai  ;e  numbers  of  these  propertyless  people 
Int  o  the  ownership  class  can  America  hope 
to  convert  them  from  opponents  of  the  eco- 
no  nlc  and  political  system  which  now  ex- 
di  des  them  to  supporters  of  the  system. 
This  goal  cannot  be  achieved  cheaply.  It 
cai  inot  be  achieved  by  awarding  a  few  fran- 
ch  ses.  establishing  a  few  hundred  small 
bu  tlnesses — or  even  creating  a  few  Black 
ml  llonalres.  Achievement  of  this  goal  means 
it  minority  Americans  must  be  given  pref- 
Qtlal  access  to  Investment  capital,  and 
pr^erentlal  access  to  sheltered  markets, 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
once  more  on  the  President,  the  Con- 
and  the  nation  to  Initiate  a  truly 
minority    economic    development 
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CaiMC  AND  Nakcotics  ADDlCnON 
(By  Congressman  Chablxs  B.  Rangel) 

1  "resident  Nixon  attempted  to  give  the  Im- 
pre  sslon  of  significant  progress  In  the  drug 
and  crime  war  by  his  May  1971  responses  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  Congressional 
Bit  ck  Caucus.  But  the  claims  of  tremendous 
eff(  rts  In  law  enforcement,  drug  rehablUta- 
tlo  i,  and  education  do  not  begin  to  paint  an 
accurate  picture. 

I  luring  the  first  four  years  of  the  Nixon 
Ad:  nlnlstratlon,  we  have  seen  the  narcotics 
addct  population  In  this  nation  double  In 
slz<  ;  we  have  watched  the  spread  of  heroin 
an(  other  harmful  drugs  to  our  elementary 
set  3ol  children;  we  have  seen  the  flow  of 
Ule  fal  heroin  Into  this  nation  Jtimp  from 
uni  ler  5  tons  to  around  10  tons;  and  we  have 
exj  Brtenced  an  increase  of  60  percent  in  the 
nuj  Qber  of  violent  crimes  committed. 

I  \  the  area  of  drug  abuse  and  crime  pre- 
vertlon,  despite  any  claims  to  the  contrary, 
the  real  state  of  the  tmlon  after  four  years 
of  ;he  Nixon  Administration  Is  a  sorry  one 
at    wst. 

luring  the  last  year  of  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration, 4,500.000  serious  crimes  were 
rep)rted.  In  1971,  after  three  years  of  the 
Nlxsn  Administration.  6  million  serious 
crl]  les  were  reported;  and  this  was  to  have 
bee  a  a  "law  and  order"  administration. 

I I  two  of  the  communities  I  represent,  the 
Hailem  and  East  Harlem  sections  of  New 
Toi  k  City,  the  ever-present  crime  is  Inextrl- 
cab  ly  boimd  to  the  plague  of  drug  addiction. 
As  In  communities  across  this  nation,  be- 
tw«  en  50  and  70  percent  of  crime  In  these 
tw(   communities  is  drug  related. 

la  fact,  the  problems  of  these  communl- 
tle<  are  but  a  small  sample  of  the  picture 
aci  »s  the  country.  A  recent  Oallup  poll  of 


urban  residents  showed  crime  in  the  streets 
identified  as  the  most  Important  problem 
facing  America  today.  One  In  three  of  these 
persons  had  been  a  victim  of  crimes  against 
person  or  property,  with  one  In  five  among 
all  Americans  tielng  personally  victimized. 

An  examination  of  the  Harlem  section  of 
New  York  does  present,  however,  some  clear 
evidence  of  what  the  future  holds  and  what 
the  present  Is  like  for  other  areas. 

According  to  an  extensive  survey  of  the 
Harlem  community  by  the  Small  Business 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  51.2  per- 
cent of  those  Interviewed  said  they  had  been 
victims  of  criminal  assault  during  1970.  Sixty- 
nine  percent  of  those  Interviewed  blamed 
the  narcotics  addict  for  the  recent  Increase 
of  crime  in  Harlem. 

In  a  study  conducted  by  the  New  York 
State  Narcotic  Addiction  Control  Commis- 
sion, 11,763  of  the  52,479  narcotic  arrests  in 
New  York  City  for  1971,  or  one  In  four  cases, 
occurred  In  Harlem. 

Even  more  alarming  than  the  stark  sta- 
tistics on  drug  addiction  and  crime  is  the 
effect  of  these  forces  on  my  District  and  the 
rest  of  the  nation.  The  Flelschmann  Com- 
mission study  of  New  York's  schools  and  the 
roving  hearings  held  by  the  House  Select 
Conunittee  on  Crime  found  evidence  that 
between  40  and  50  percent  of  this  nation's 
high  school  students  have  used  or  are  using 
some  form  of  mind-altering  drug. 

Reports  from  Miami  to  Seattle  tell  of  8- 
year-olds  beginning  to  experiment  with  drugs 
and  cases  of  heroin  addicts  who  are  this 
young  are  not  uncommon  In  areas  of  high 
addiction  concentration. 

The  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
reported  that  in  1971,  for  example,  there  were 
18.000  addicts  living  in  a  40-block  area  in 
Central  Harlem.  Of  these,  approximately  6,- 
000  were  between  16  and  21  years  of  age,  and 
2.000  were  between  7  and  15  years  old.  There 
are  an  estimated  40.000  addicts  in  all  of 
Harlem,  about  one  in  every  6  people. 

ORUO   EDUCATION    A    rAILTTSK 

In  the  face  of  these  kinds  of  staggering 
problems,  the  Nixon  Administration  launched 
a  "drug  education  by  horrlficatlon"  program 
which,  by  the  Government's  own  evaluation. 
Is  doing  more  harm  than  good.  Particularly 
In  the  area  of  drug  films,  the  Administra- 
tion's use  of  overly  simplistic  approaches 
bolstered  with  twisted  or  inaccurate  misin- 
formation has  succeeded  mainly  in  convinc- 
ing some  formerly  uninterested  youths  to  try 
drugs  out  of  curiosity. 

I  am  sure  the  nation's  pushers  8u*e  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  the  state  of  the  union 
when  the  Federal  Government  helps  them 
sell  their  deadly  goods. 

vs.    ATOS    ASIAN     HEROIN    TRADE 

While  this  stream  of  dally  death  pours  Into 
every  comer  of  our  society,  this  Administra- 
tion has  seen  fit  to  subsidize,  with  tax  dol- 
lars, the  Air  America  Company.  This  com- 
pany, according  to  Congressional  studies,  aids 
In  the  transport  of  heroin  from  Southeast 
Asian  poppy  fields  to  nearby  refineries.  "Air 
Heroin",  as  Air  America  la  sometimes  called, 
travels  its  routes  of  death  and  destruction 
under  the  supervision  of  the  corrupt  gen- 
erals and  government  oflSclals  In  the  totali- 
tarian dictatorship  of  the  Thleu  regime  In 
South  Vietnam.  This  is  happening  at  the 
same  time  the  Administration  has  seen  fit 
to  refuse  to  provide  money  for  adequate 
cemeteries  to  bury  the  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  died  so  that  "democracy"  might 
fiourlsb  In  Vietnam. 

ORGANEZZD     OUMK     AND    CORRTTPTION    FLOXnOSH 

This  Is  the  real  state  of  the  union.  In  ad- 
dition, only  this  year  have  the  nation's  crimi- 
nal Investigation  agencies  taken  their  heads 
out  from  under  the  nineteenth  century  to 
see  the  corrupting,  cancerous  criminal  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  Mafla  and  Its  followers. 

The  Knapp  Conmalsslon  report  and  other 
studies  tell  us  that  the  New  York  City  and 


other  police  departments  are  riddled  with  the 
kind  of  corruption  that  only  the  organized 
forces  of  international  crime  can  generate. 
But  this  Administration's  so-caUed  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  spends  its  time  filing  suits  to 
block  the  court  and  Congresslonally-ordered 
Integration  of  the  nation's  schools.  This  too, 
Is  the  real  state  of  the  union. 

ANTI-ADDICTION    EFFORT    NOT    INCLUDED    IN 
ANNOUNCED   "WAR   ON  CKHOC" 

The  inevitable  link  between  heroin  addic- 
tion and  the  criminal  justice  system  neces- 
sitates an  Increased  commitment  of  Federal 
funds  to  permit  the  criminal  Justice  system 
to  respond  to  the  special  problems  presented 
by  narcotics  addiction.  In  his  response  to  tbe 
recommendations  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  in  1971,  President  Nixon  stated  that 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion was  providing  the  impetus  for  tbe  devel- 
opment of  new  and  effective  programs  to 
reduce  crime.  Tbe  record  of  the  nineteen 
months  which  have  passed  since  this  Presi- 
dential response  shows  clearly  that  LEAA  has 
not  addressed  the  problem  of  drug-related 
crime. 

While  I£AA  funds  have  been  Invested  In 
bigger  and  better  armaments,  including 
police  toys,  such  as  tanks  and  armored  hell- 
copters,  the  severe  problems  of  revolving 
door  Justice  for  narcotics  addicts  have  gone 
largely  untouched  by  LEAA.  Narcotics  addicts 
typically  are  arrested,  let  loose  on  ball  and 
often  are  re-arrested  before  trial  on  the  first 
offense  because  of  their  continued  need  to 
steal  to  support  their  habit.  Even  If  the 
addict  Is  tried  and  convicted,  as  soon  as  he  is 
released  he  will  be  back  on  the  street  stealing 
to  support  his  habit  if  nothing  is  done  to 
treat  his  addiction  while  In  Jail.  Unless  tbe 
criminal  Justice  system  Intervenes  to  provide 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  the  narcotics 
addiction  at  some  point  In  this  cycle,  nothing 
is  being  done  to  help  the  addict  or  to  protect 
society  from  his  criminal  activity. 

TREATMENT     ICETHOD     INADEQUATE 

The  implications  for  Black  and  poor  com- 
munities go  far  beyond  the  problems  of  crime 
and  fear  of  criminal  activity  by  narcotic  ad- 
dicts. The  willingness  of  this  Administration 
to  pour  the  heroin  substitute  methadone  Into 
these  communities  without  providing  coun- 
seling. Job  training  or  placement  assistance 
threatens  to  permanently  narcotize  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  young  and  poor. 

Despite  the  Administration's  mouthlngs 
that  drug  abuse  treatment  and  prevention  is 
one  of  its  "top  priorities",  there  Is  scanty 
evidence  of  an  appropriate  effort. 

How  many  addicts  are  presently  imder 
treatment?  Although  It  la  difficult  to  obtain 
reliable  information  In  this  area,  the  Spe- 
cial Action  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
estimates  that  at  the  end  of  October  1972 
there  were  approximately  60,000  narcotics 
addicts  in  treatment  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams In  the  United  States,  with  another 
30.000  addicts  desiring  treatment  but  re- 
maining on  waiting  lists  because  azlsting 
programs  are  filled  to  capacity. 

It  Is  estimated  by  most  narcotics  treat- 
ment experts  that  half  the  nation's  660,000 
addicts  would  voluntarily  seek  treatment  if 
treatment  were  available.  Thus,  although  ac- 
tual waiting  lists  may  contain  only  30,000 
names,  there  are  an  estimated  190,000  addicts 
who  would  like  to  obtain  treatment  for  their 
addiction  but  are  unable  to  do  so. 

That  such  a  large  niunber  of  sick  people 
remain  untreated  in  a  society  which  has 
more  than  enough  resources  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  their  medical  needs  would  be  a 
national  scandal  If  these  100,000  addicts  were 
untreated  tuberculosis  patients. 

Our  failure  to  provide  adequate  treatment 
opportunities  for  90  percent  of  tbe  addict 
population  Is  proof  of  o\ir  failure  to  ade- 
quately address  the  drug  abuse  problem  as 
a  whole. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  bears  ultimate 
responsibility  for  every  ounce  of  heroin  that 
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enters  the  llfeblood  of  our  society.  The  opium 
poppy  cannot  be  grown  in  commercial  quan- 
tity in  the  United  States;  It  therefore  must 
be  imported  through  our  borders,  whose  in- 
tegrity is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government.  So  long  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  unwilling  to  prevent  the  smuggling 
of  heroin  Into  the  United  States,  it  has  the 
moral  responsibility  to  alleviate  the  conse- 
quences of  Its  failure  by  providing  for  the 
care  of  those  "vho  have  become  addicted  to 
heroin. 

ADMINISTRATION    COMMITMENT    L.^ICKING 

The  Administration's  fiscal  1973  budget  was 
a  disappointment  to  those  of  us  who  expected 
tangible  evidence  of  substantial  effort  to 
meet  the  national  emergency  of  widespread 
drug  addiction,  as  declared  by  the  President's 
June  17,  1971  message  to  the  Congress  on 
the  drug  problem.  This  message  gave  hope 
of  a  substantial  new  effort  against  drug 
abuse — it  called  for  new  approaches  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts,  and  more 
coordinated  Federal  responsibility  for  the 
drug  problem  and  spoke  of  new  initiatives 
by  law  enforcement  agencies  against  drug 
pushers  and  smugglers. 

The  Administration's  fiscal  1973  budget, 
however,  failed  to  provide  adequate  funding 
for  the  commitment  announced  by  the  Pres- 
ident. Although  the  budget  for  drug  abuse 
programs  totaled  $365.2  bUllon,  a  substantial 
increase  over  previous  years,  an  examination 
of  this  increase  showed  that  most  of  the 
additional  funding  was  scheduled  for  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  the  problem  of  drue 
abuse  In  the  military. 

For  example,  of  the  $230.2  million  budget- 
ed for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
narcotic  addicts  in  fiscal  1973,  $84.2  million 
was  allocated  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Veterans  Administration,  leaving  but 
$146  million  for  the  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  civilian  narcotic  addlcte.  This  $146 
million  represented  only  $21  million  more 
than  was  allocated  for  noninllltary  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  programs  In  the  fis- 
cal 1972  budget  and  fell  far  short  of  the 
amount  allocated  by  New  York  State  alone 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation,  which 
budgeted  $161.6  million  for  drug  abuse 
treatment  programs  during  its  1071-72  fis- 
cal year. 

Thus  the  massive  new  Federal  treatment 
an  rehabilitation  effort  described  by  the 
Administration  In  the  summer  of  1971 
withered  in  implementation  to  a  program 
that  is  not  even  as  large  as  that  conducted 
by  a  single  state,  the  State  of  New  York. 

As  great  as  is  the  need  to  provide  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  services  for  the  returning 
addicted  Vietnam  veterans,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  pretend  to  be  waging  a  war 
against  drug  addiction  if  its  Increased  spend- 
ing for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
narcotic  addicts  Is  limited  to  the  addicted 
veteran  and  provides  no  significant  Increases 
for  programs  for  the  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation of  the  large  and  growing  civilian 
addict  population. 

Tliere  needs  to  be  an  immediate  commit- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  to  every  nar- 
cotics addict  in  the  country  who  desires  it. 
beyond  this  there  Is  the  need  to  provide  sup- 
portive services  such  as  nsychological  coun- 
seling, education,  and  Job  training  for  reha- 
bilitated addicts  so  that  they  may  assume 
roles  as  productive  members  of  society. 

STEPS  FOR  CHANGE 

The  critical  steps  to  bringing  this  about 
are: 

1.  The  immediaite  enforcement  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  provision  I  authored 
which  provides  that  aid  funds  should  be  cut 
off  when  a  country  does  not  make  every  effort 
to  step  the  export  of  illegal  drugs  to  the 
United  States. 

2.  An  immediate  end  to  all  methadone  ad- 
dxtlon  control  programs  that  do  not  offer 


supportive  services,  or  the  addition  of  these 
services  to  the  programs.  Also,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  heroin  maintenance. 

3.  An  all-out  Federal  crash  program  to  find 
an  effective  non-addlctlve  heroin  antagonist. 

4.  The  Initiation  of  a  Federal  attack  on 
organized  crime  at  the  highest  level.  The 
damage  from  this  source  Is  far  greater  than 
that  from  seasonal  ceimpus  radicals  or  so- 
caUed  ghetto  revolutionaries.  The  P.B.I.  and 
other  agencies  should  put  their  efforts  where 
the  danger  really  exists. 

6.  At  least  a  three-fold  increase  in  the 
capacity  of  addiction  treatment  programs,  re- 
medial education.  Job  training,  placement 
and  counseling  services  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  low  income  communities  and  the  nation 
generally. 

6.  A  revision  of  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  guidelines  to  mandate 
development  of  programs  to  combat  drug- 
related  crime. 

7.  Strict  enforcement  of  drug  laws  at  every 
level,  with  an  emplj^asls  on  suppliers  and 
major  pushers. 

8.  A  major  tightening  of  our  borders  to  pre- 
vent the  heavy  infiux  of  Illegal  drugs. 

9.  An  all-out  Federal  effort  to  clean  up  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  eigencles  where 
Federal  laws  are  violated.  I  firmly  believe  the 
sagging  confidence  In  our  criminal  Justice 
system  can  be  restored  If  we  determine  to 
root  out  corruption. 

10.  An  Immediate  reform  of  drug  education 
programs  and  drug  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  to  Include  greater  Input  from 
members  of  affected  communities  and  ex- 
addicts. 

If  this  Administration  can  somehow  be 
shown  in  the  next  four  years  that  this  nation 
will  not  survive  under  Its  present  policies, 
these  steps  can  be  Implemented  before  the 
cancers  of  crime  and  drug  addiction  destroy 
us. 

Economy 
(Congressman  Andrew  Young) 

Nixon  Administration  economic  policies 
have  been  disastrous  for  low  Income  and  p)oor 
citizens — especially  when  we  analyze  the  suf- 
fering caused  by  the  Inequities  of  policies 
which  have  led  to  controls  on  wages,  to  soar- 
ing prices  and  to  soaring  profits. 

Those  persons  fortunate  enough  to  have 
Jobs  as  wage  earners  are  the  main  victims  of 
Nixon's  "New  Economic  Programs."  At  the 
low  end,  wages  have  been  held  in  check,  but 
prices  have  not  been  stabilized.  While  workers 
have  produced  mere  goods  and  services — 
raising  gross  national  product  by  $100-bll- 
llon  m  1072  alone — the  bulk  of  this  Increase 
shows  up  In  record  profit  levels  which  rose 
12%  in  less  than  a  year.  The  prospect  for 
1973  looks  to  be  the  same. 

Blsu:ks,  poor  people  and  blue  collar  workers 
will  see  a  lot  more  of  the  same  from  recently 
inaugurated  administration,  because,  already 
they  have  been  told  by  their  President  to 
"ask  not  what  the  government  can  do  for 
you,  but  ask  what  you  (poor  people)  can  do 
for  yourself." 

We  ask :  What  can  the  poor  smd  blue  collar 
worker  do  for  themselves  when  for  nearly  18 
months  a  cruel,  callous  and  repressive  eco- 
nomic squeeze  has  been  so  tightly  clamped 
about  their  life  lines?  Or,  Is  Nixon  really  say- 
ing: "You  take  care  of  yourselves  and  I  will 
take  care  of  the  rich  and  established." 

The  poor  and  working  classes  will  not  be 
able  "to  do  for  themselves"  because : 

Their  Jobs  are  the  ones  most  affected  by 
Nixon  policies.  Unemployment  in  the  Inner 
city — where  the  nation's  i>oor  generally  live — 
has  soared  to  post-war  highs  at  least  double 
tbe  national  average. 

They  pay  an  Inordinate  amount  of  their 
income  for  the  basics,  shelter,  food  and  utili- 
ties. Under  the  Nixon  policies,  food  prices 
have  risen  at  the  most  rapid  rate  in  a  decade, 
inadequate  controls  on  rents  have  made  the 


poor  an  immediate  prey  of  exploitative  land- 
lords, and  utility  rates  have  skyrocketed. 

There  have  been  no  attempt  to  control  in- 
surance premiums.  Interest  rates,  mortgage 
rates,  land  prices,  costs  of  homes,  clothing, 
used  cars,  and  furniture — ^key  items  pur- 
chased by  low  wage  earners,  welfare  recipi- 
ents, senior  citizens  and  the  i>oor. 

They  have  no  advocates  within  the  Admin- 
istration or  on  the  agencies  created  to  admin- 
ister the  overall  economic  policies. 

And  so,  the  law  wage  earner,  the  poor  and 
aged  have  felt  a  rising  assault  by  the  privi- 
leged classes  who  are  continually  exempted 
and  favored  by  the  Nixon  economic  programs. 

Nixon  policies  literally  spl,  on  the  poor  and 
working  class,  stifie  and  thwart  organized 
labor  and  other  organizing  groups,  and  block 
drives  for  consumer  action  programs  and 
other  areas  which  daily  affect  the  lives  of 
millions  of  American  citizens. 

A  first  policy  for  this  Congress  must  be  to 
make  sure  that  wage  and  price  restrictions 
are  equally  applied.  Working  people  will  sup- 
port a  stabilisation  program — If  it  covers 
profits.  Investment  earnings.  Interest  rates, 
fringe  benefits,  as  well  as  prices  and  wages. 

But.  the  overall  goal  must  be  to  return  the 
economy  to  a  system  which  generates  growth 
and  production  instead  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion. In  such  an  economy  we  will  be  able  to 
achieve  maximum  employment  and  produc- 
tion— along  with  stable  prices — and  we  will 
not  need  any  artificial  controls. 

We  urge  that  the  collection  and  utilization 
of  federal  revenues  be  reformed,  beginning 
with  an  entirely  new  system  of  equitable  tax- 
ation and  expenditures  of  taxes  collected 
from  the  people  and  as  allocated  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

If  Phase  III  of  the  Nixon  game  is  to  mean 
anything  to  the  average  American  family, 
there  must  be  strenuous  attempts  to  equi- 
tably regulate  prices,  Interest  rates  and  prof- 
Its.  Compensatory  individual  tax  allowances 
of  substance  will  certainly  be  encouragement 
enough  for  the  individual  to  do  something 
for  himself  and  his  country.  But,  If  Phase  III 
turns  out  as  did  Phase  I  and  II,  then  there 
are  catastrophic  days  ahead,  and  the  greatest 
burdens  will  once  again  be  placed  upon  the 
poor,  working  i>oor  and  blue  collar  citizen. 

Since  President  Nixon  has  consistently 
shown  his  economic  Interests  are  not  with 
the  poor  and  working  American,  it  becomes 
the  responsibility  of  Congress  to  provide  the 
aggressive  leadership  in  rebuilding  an  econ- 
omy of  peace  and  Justice. 

Racism  in  the  Milttart 
(Congressman  Ronald  V.  Deixums) 

The  history  of  racism  within  the  military 
dates  back  as  far  as  there  have  been  minority 
members  of  the  armed  forces.  Yet,  It  was 
only  23  years  ago — In  1948 — that  President 
Truman  officially  abolished  segregation  in  the 
military.  It  took  another  fifteen  years — until 
1963 — for  the  Defense  Department  to  Issue 
an  Initial  directive  opposing  racial  discrimi- 
nation and  calling  for  equal  opportunity 
programs  for  minority  servicemen  and  their 
families.  Three  years  ago.  Secretary  Laird 
issued  yet  another  directive  condemning  dis- 
crimination. Only  after  that  directive  did  the 
military  services  move  to  implement  pro- 
grams and  directives  of  their  own  dealing 
with  internal  racism. 

Following  the  1971  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  meeting  with  President  Nixon,  the 
Defense  Department  responded  by  setting  up 
the  Task  Force  on  the  Administration  of 
Military  Justice  in  the  Armed  Services  and 
by  promoting  four  blacks  to  the  rank  of  Gen- 
eral. However,  we  cannot  accept  these  ac- 
tions as  anything  but  minimal  first  steps. 

Certainly  they  have  no  real  Impact  on  the 
day-to-day  practices  which  affect  each  mi- 
nority serviceman;  the  arbitrary  decisions, 
unfairness  and  blatant  SMlminlstratlve  and 
Judicial  practices  which  render  stated  policy 
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I  iwanlngleas.  Complaints  received  dally  In 
C  ongreaalonal  Black  Caucua  offices  from 
ailnorlty  servicemen  Indicate  that  existing 
X  efease  Department  policies  are  negated 
ouitlnually  by  lower  grade  commanding 
oBoera  and  NCO's. 

The  very  existence  of  tbese  directives  has 
1(  d  many  minority  servicemen  to  expect  equal 
p  utlclpatlon  In  every  level  of  the  military. 
1  his  has  not  been  the  case.  For  example,  al- 
t  lough  the  total  proportion  of  officers  to 
e  ollsted  men  has  risen  significantly  over  the 
put  three  years,  minority  officers  are  still 
t  rastlcaUy  under-represented;  out  of  a  total 
•  3llst«d  strength  of  1.6  million,  blacks  now 
c  imprtse  349   thousand  or  over   13  % :   but 

0  oly  7900  men  or  2.3%  are  officers.  And  ml- 

1  orlty  servicemen  continue  to  receive  the 
I  last  desirable  Job  classifications  and  op- 
I  ortunltles  for  advancement. 

For  black  servicemen.  Justice  In  the  mlll- 
tuy  Is  usually  a  travesty. 

Minority  servicemen  receive  a  vastly  dls- 
I  roporttonate  percentage  of  Article  15 
I  unlshments,  of  pre-trial  confinements,  and 

<  r  less  than  honorable  discbarges;  thus  mak- 
1  ig  It  more  dlfficiilt  for  black  servicemen  to 
c  btaln  Jobs  and  training  on  return  to  civilian 
1  fe.  According  to  the  Pentagon's  own  recent 
"i  'ask  Force  on  the  Administration  of  Military 
i  ustlce,  ".  . .  Black  servicemen  receive  Article 
]  K  punishment  In  greater  numbers  than  their 
I  roportlonate  number  within  the  armed  serv- 
1  !es."  Over  one-fifth  of  those  men  In  pre- 
1  rial  confinement  were  black — with  the  av- 
e  rage  length  of  such  confinement  34  days, 
( ver  five  days  longer  than  the  average  con- 
Inement  of  whites.  With  only  1%  of  the 
z  xllltary  attorneys  available  to  defend  them 
t  elng  blacks  civilian  groups  have  been  forced 
1 D  organize  to  see  that  the  minority  servlce- 
I  len  receive  the  counseling  and  legal  help 
1  tiey  require. 

In  November  1971,  the  Congressional  Black 

<  aucus  held  specific  hearings  on  racism  In 
1  lie  military.  These  hearings  brought  out  that 
iBclsm  has  become  Institutionalized  at  all 
ItveU  of  the  military.  We  saw  that  this 
1  sdsm  takes  many  of  the  same  forms  as  In 
( IvUlan  life;  slow  advancement;  over-literal 
1  aterpretatlons  of  the  regulations'  punlsh- 
iient  dlspnq>ortlonately  borne  by  the  ml- 
I  orlty;  the  difficulty  or  even  Impossibility 
( t  obtaining  fringe  benefits;  subtle  and  not- 
I  9  subtle  harassments  and  many  others.  This 
I  ituatlon  is  worse  in  the  military  since  civil 
1  Ights  are  so  difficult  to  protest  in  this  closed 
I  txlety  and  there  Is  so  little  publicity  of  the 
^  lolatlons. 

What  we  In  the  Caucus  heard  about — and 
^  ramed  both  the  Congress  and  the  Pentagon 
I  bout — ^In  1971  exploded  last  year.  Minority 
I  ervlcemen  clearly  Indicated  they  wovild  no 
1  onger  passively  accept  the  racism  which  con- 
1  routed  them  In  the  military.  They  were  well 
I  .ware  of  the  directives  which  had  been  Is- 
I  ued;  they  expected  that  commanding  offl- 

<  ers  would  heed  these  directives;  time  after 
1  ime  they  brought  these  problems  to  the 
I  attention  of  their  superiors.  And  yet,  after 
\  nvestlgatlons  were  completed,  the  replies 
1  hey  received  were  Invariably  similar:  "You 
I  re  not  being  discriminated  against,"  they 
'  irere  told. 

Whenever  violence  occurs,  the  reaction  of 
'  he  military  has  been  to  focus  attention  on 
I  kcts  of  violence  and  not  on  circumstances 
'  7blch  produced  this  response.  The  minority 
I  ervlceman  found  himself  punished  for  his 
:  eactlons  to  racism — while  no  attention  was 
I  liven  to  the  causes  of  his  discontent. 

Tet,  the  unique  feature  of  the  military 
vhlch  offers  the  hope  of  real  change  is  Its 
kUthorlzatlon  reward-punishment  mecha- 
Usm  which  conditions  the  survival  and  the 
chances  for  advancement  of  members  of  the 
nllltary.  The  Black  Caucus  accepts  these 
>lack  servicemen  as  their  constituents  and 
nslsts  that  compliance  with  equal  opportu- 
ilty  policies  become  an  effective  part  of  the 
«ward-punlshment  system,  even  to  the  ex- 


tent of  making  racial  discrimination  punish- 
able by  court  martial. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  believes 
that  racism  in  the  military  must  be  elimi- 
nated— not  only  because  of  its  debilitating 
effect  on  racial  minorities,  but  also  because 
racism  In  the  military  poses  a  serious  threat 
to  our  national  security.  Certainly  this  na- 
tion cannot  be  secure  as  long  as  the  armed 
forces  are  more  concerned  with  protecting 
themselves  against  their  fellow  servicemen 
than  with  fighting  any  external  enemy.  The 
increasing  polarization  of  blacks  and  whites 
in  our  armed  forces  is  rapidly  a^iproachlng 
the  point  where  the  overall  effectiveness  of 
the  military  as  a  fighting  force  wUl  be  seri- 
ously hampered,  if  not  completely  stale- 
mated, by  Its  Inability  to  eliminate  this  in- 
ternal racial  strife.  Therefore,  it  is  obvious 
that  drastic  and  far-reaching  changes  must 
be  initiated  immediately  to  insure  that  rac- 
ism and  discrimination  towsu'd  all  minority 
groups  In  the  military  is  finally  eliminated. 

Realizing  that  we  can  depend  less  and  less 
on  an  insensitive  adihinlstration  for  solu- 
tions to  these  very  serious  problems,  the 
Caucus  recommends  that  legislation  be  en- 
acted by  Congress  In  the  following  areas: 

Promotion  of  ttis  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Equal  Employment  to  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Equal  Em- 
ployment, so  that  he  will  be  able  to  report 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Amending  the  UCMJ  (Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice)  to  make  racial  discrimina- 
tion a  court  martial  offense. 

Amending  the  UCMJ  to  remove  all  civilian 
crimes  and  offenses  from  military  control 
and  returning  them  to  the  civilian  coxirts. 

Allow  non-military  personnel  to  be  repre- 
sented on  court-martial  boards  and  have 
selection-at-random  from  the  entire  base 
population. 

Establish  more  explicit  conditions  which 
would  allow  for  release  of  those  held  in  pre- 
trial confinement. 

Ouarantee  that  persons  charged  under  Ar- 
ticle 15  would  have  the  right  to  confer  with 
legal  covmsel  before  accepting  or  rejecting 
the  article. 

mimlnatlon  of  all  punitive  discharges  and 
establishment  of  certificates  of  service. 
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FORXICN    POLICT 


(Congressman  Ronald  V.  Dxixums) 

In  1969  and  again  in  1973,  President  Nixon 
talked  about  a  "generation  of  peace"  and  a 
new  era  in  our  relations  with  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  To  achieve  these  goals 
would  require  i  complete  re-orlentatlon 
across  the  entire  range  of  American  foreign 
p)ollcy.  Yet,  not  only  has  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration failed  to  begin  this  masslv3  effort, 
but  it  has  intensified  reliance  on  power  pol- 
itics and  the  brutal  use  of  force  to  achieve 
ends. 

A  real  "generation  of  peace"  cannot  begin 
until  America  realizes  the  heritage  of  un- 
fairness and  oppression  found  In  the  history 
of  its  foreign  policy.  Ever  since  America  be- 
came a  world  power,  foreign  policy  has  been 
based  on  callous  disregard  of  the  rights  and 
aspirations — many  times  even  the  lives — of 
non-Western  peoples.  Just  as  America's  non- 
white  minorities  have  refused  any  longer 
to  accept  an  inferior  status  within  America, 
we  refuse  to  accept  a  foreign  policy  based 
on  the  Implicit  Inequality  between  whites 
and  the  Third  World. 

Nowhere  is  this  underlying  racism  more 
clear  than  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  in  the 
ability  of  President  Nixon  to  continue  for 
so  long  acts  of  senseless  destruction  and  dev- 
astation without  either  effective  protest  or 
control  at  any  time  by  Congress.  We  do  not 
believe  any  President  would  have  been  al- 
lowed to  perpetrate  this  Insane  policy 
against  any  white  nation.  We  do  not  believe 
that  any  niunber  of  POW's  would  Justify 
a  pidicy  of  terror  directed  against  an  entire 


nation — if  that  nation  were  European.  We 
do  not  believe  the  costs  of  the  war  would 
have  been  tolerated  if  the  Administration 
were  not  adept  at  shifting  them  to  the  backs 
of  black  and  poor  people. 

Every  one  of  us  is  aware  of  the  President's 
failure  to  make  good  his  promise  of  a  speedy 
withdrawal  from  Indochina.  Yet  the  full 
dimensions  of  the  costs  of  the  war  have 
been  difficult  to  grasp.  The  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  our  adventurism  in  South- 
east Asia  still  continues  to  cripple  the  efforts 
of  black  and  poor  Americans  to  bring  about 
desperately  needed  reforms  in  the  commu- 
nity and  the  nation.  The  President  has  felt 
compelled  to  cut  deeply,  not  only  into  re- 
form efforts,  but  also  Into  basic  domestic 
services.  Even  as  this  War  ends,  misdirection 
of  financial  resources  will  cost  us  dearly  now 
and  in  years  to  come. 

No  matter  what  we  are  told  by  Adminis- 
tration and  Pentagon  spokesmen  about  al- 
leged dwindling  defense  budgets  and  eco- 
ncsnic  problems  that  stem  from  whatever 
minimal  cutbacks  in  domestic  military 
spending  have  occurred,  in  reality  this  coun- 
try still  allocates  $10  to  920  billion  too  much 
each  year  for  defense.  By  making  military 
decisions  primary  and  domestic  decisions  only 
secondary,  this  Administration  shows  a  basic 
misunderstanding  of  the  real  sources  of 
American  strength. 

Material  costs  of  the  War  have  been  high, 
but  spiritual  costs  have  been  even  higher, 
for  we  have  been  asked  to  exchange  the  true 
pride  that  comes  from  the  commitment  to 
ovir  national  ideals  on  equality  and  self- 
determination  for  the  false  pride  based  on 
belligerence  and  abuse  of  power. 

The  government  began  this  undeclared  war 
not  In  reaction  to  any  real  threat  to  the  na- 
tion but  on  the  basis  of  a  foreign-poUcy 
calculation  that  the  United  States  could 
contain  the  Russian  and  Chinese  super- 
powers through  the  small  country  of  Viet- 
nam. Now  the  Nixon  Administration  tries  to 
reach  over  the  hecMls  of  the  Vietnamese  and 
settle  the  war  on  the  basis  of  an  under- 
standing between  the  Great  Powers.  This  kind 
of  diplomacy  may  bring  peace  to  the  United 
States,  but  let  no  one  imagine  it  has  brought 
peace  to  Vietnam,  that  it  has  succeeded  in 
leaving  Vietnam  anything  but  a  legacy  of 
continuing  violence.  The  Vietnamese  will  not 
be  at  peace  until  a  stable  solution  Is  found 
by  the  Vietnamese  themselves,  not  by  any 
outsiders,  whether  they  be  Russian,  Chinese, 
or  American. 

Even  more  disheartening,  Nixon's  entire 
foreign  policy  seems  based  on  the  ease  with 
which  the  U.S.  takes  more  from  the  Third 
World  than  it  ever  Intends  to  give  back. 
Economic  aid  and  trade  Investment  policies 
build  up  economic  structures  useful  only 
to  this  nation's  establishment  and  not  to 
the  host  peculation.  America's  power  over 
markets  is  used  to  monopolize  raw  materials 
without  paying  a  truly  fair  price.  Although 
many  people  are  under  the  impression  that 
U.S.  foreign  aid  Is  helping  to  equalize  world 
Income,  the  truth  is  that  the  gap  between 
the  rich  nations  and  the  poor  nations  con- 
tinues to  Increase.  The  rate  of  economic 
growth  of  the  poor  countries  is  in  a  losing 
race  with  the  rate  of  population  increase, 
while  America's  swollen  economy  takes  more 
and  more  of  the  raw  materials  and  energy 
sources  needed  to  attain  our  standards  of 
living.  No  one  can  expect  this  situation  to 
continue  without  bringing  about  confronta- 
tion on  a  global  scale.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  present  Administration  has  any 
realization  of  the  magnitude  of  this  crisis. 

The  Nixon  Administration  still  ties  na- 
tional prestige  and  power  to  dictatorial 
regimes  that  have  to  rely  on  American  sup- 
port to  maintain  themselves  against  their 
own  reo^le.  Nowhere  was  this  more  true 
than  In  the  shocking  tragedy  of  Bangladesh 
where  power  politics  took  precedence  over 
human  decency.  As  in  the  case  of  Chile,  the 
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Administration  still  shows  blind  hostility  to 
any  government — no  matter  how  democratic 
or  nationalist — that  threatens  any  U5.  busi- 
ness interest.  Black  Caucus  members  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  end  our  military 
aid  to  the  Brazilian  generals,  to  maintain 
economic  sanctions  against  the  Rhodeslan 
minority  government,  to  end  U.S.  Involve- 
■  ment  in  the  South  African  forced-labor  econ- 
omy, and  to  re-orlent  foreign  aid  efforts  with 
a  massive  Increase  in  truly  helpful  economic 
aid.  But  these  efforts  met  with  little  success. 

The  Black  Caucus  hopes  that  the  truce 
signlngs  really  mean  a  final  end  to  the  in- 
sanity of  using  America's  wealth  to  make 
life  miserable  for  people  who  never  did  us 
any  harm.  We  hope  that  pressures  for  con- 
tinuation of  hostUities  are  successfully 
withstood. 

But  we  also  Intend  to  do  much  more  than 
hope.  We  call  on  Congress  to  assert  the 
responsibility  it  has  evaded  so  long.  Con- 
gress must  ensure  that  "withdrawal"  sig- 
nifies more  than  an  empty  phrase — and  that 
the  Pentagon  and  its  friends  understand  it. 
Congress  must  no  longer  allow  -secret  wars 
to  be  fought  anywhere.  And  if  Nixon  charac- 
teristically tries  to  reverse  course.  Congress 
must  refuse  all  funds  for  any  further  terror 
diplomacy.  ,  ^ 

The  State  of  this  Union  will  continue  sick 
and  distrustful,  unready  for  the  challenges 
that  lay  ahead  until  the  blight  of  the  War 
and  aU  it  represents  is  finally  lifted  from 
the  country  and  from  the  black  and  poor 
communities.  It  is  time  to  begin;  to  face 
our  responsibUlties  to  the  erst  of  the  world; 
to  cease  killing  and  maiming  and  to  start 
working  towards  solutions  to  our  common 
problems. 

Education 
(Congressman  William  L.  Clat) 

Education  in  America  has  s\iffered  many 
setbacks  during  the  first  foiir  years  of  the 
Nixon  administration,  with  the  years  ahead 
looking  leaner  still  as  the  budget  trimmers 
recklessly  perform  their  "fat  trimming"  op- 
erations, cutting  into  the  very  fiber  of  our 
educational  system,  and  threatening  the 
goal  of  quality  education  for  all  our  citizens. 

In  October  1968,  candidate  Nixon  prom- 
ised: "When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  ex- 
pense of  government — either  federal,  state 
or  local — the  one  area  we  can't  shortchange 
is  education".  This  was  Indeed  a  laudable 
and  promising  beginning.  How  unfort\uiate 
then  that  these  words  were  not  given  mean- 
ing through  Presidential  actions  in  the  first 
term  of  the  Nixon  administration,  how  In- 
credible that  these  sentiments  should  now 
be  labeled,  "the  sacred  cow"  of  Congress. 

In  March  of  1971,  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  presented  the  President  with  a  list 
of  recommendations  for  action  in  the  area  of 
education.  We  began  by  recommending  the 
initiation  of  a  program  of  comprehensive 
child  development  services  to  be  provided  as 
a  right  to  every  American  child.  This  was  a 
commitment  which  the  President  himself 
had  publicly  articulated  in  1969,  but  which 
he  emphatically  reversed  by  vetoing  the  OEO 
and  Child  Care  Amendments  in  December 
1971. 

We  called  for  the  strengthening  of  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  urging  the  full  and  advanced 
funding  of  this  Act,  and  stating  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  system  of  block  grants 
to  supplant  Title  I  and  various  other  cate- 
gorical programs.  The  administration's  re- 
sponse has  been  one  of  all-out  support  for 
educational  revenue  sharing,  a  proposal 
which  threatens  to  dilute  the  funds  pres- 
ently going  to  Title  I.  and  diffuse  the  Impact 
of  compensatory  education  by  subjecting 
such  programs  to  the  machinations  of  sGCte 
and  local  politics. 

Recognizing  the  extensive  power  of  the 
Office  of  the  President,  we  called  upon  Mr. 


Nixon  to  exert  national  leadership  to  meet 
the  Constitutional  commitment  of  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  men.  The  response  of  his 
rhetoric  has  been  sorely  contradicted  by  the 
clear  expression  of  his  actions  supporting 
two  major  legislative  assaults  on  these  rights, 
through  the  successful  inclusion  of  a  busing 
moratorium  in  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  and  the  prohibitions  of  busing 
fundamental  to  the  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portvmity  Act. 

Finally,  we  recommended  an  Increase  in 
Federal  aid  to  higher  education  in  the  form 
of  increased  student  assistance  and  aid  to 
black  colleges  and  universities.  Congressional 
passage  of  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments implemented  several  of  our  sugges- 
tions for  helping  students  finance  their  edu- 
cations, but  the  President's  present  spend- 
ing level  and  new  budget  for  these  Amend- 
ments substantially  obstructs  their  full  im- 
plementlon. 

Since  coming  to  office  In  1969,  this  ad- 
ministration has  vetoed  six  major  pieces  of 
legislation  in  the  area  of  education  alone, 
including  four  bills  to  provide  badly  needed 
funds  for  the  current  school  year. 

The  President  vetoed  the  1971  Child  De- 
velopment bill;  fought  passage  of  the  Drug 
Education  Act  to  help  schools  teach  chil- 
dren the  dangers  of  drug  abuse;  and  opposed 
passage  of  the  Environmental  Education  Act 
to  support  school  ecology  programs. 

Even  when  the  President  has  not  vetoed 
vital  education  measures,  he  has  often  re- 
fused to  spend  the  amounts  of  money  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  Examples  of  these 
lower  spending  levels  include:  zero  spending 
for  Title  in  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act,  this  despite  Congressional  appro- 
priations of  $50  million  for  the  acquisition 
of  education  equipment;  nor  are  funds  be- 
ing spent  for  Title  5C  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  which  provides  aid 
to  State  departments  of  education  for  plan- 
ning and  evaluation;  nor  for  the  Career  Edu- 
cation Program. 

Most  prominent  among  these  programs  is 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  which  has  long  been  an  object 
of  Presidential  scorn,  and  which  has  never 
been  fuUy  funded  to  the  $7  or  $6  bUllon  level 
authorized.  Even  the  present  spending  level 
of  $1.6  billion  was  achieved  only  through 
strong  and  persistent  Congressional  pressure. 
Congress  last  year  added  about  $200  million 
in  Title  I  funds,  which  are  presently  em- 
bargoed due  to  the  President's  veto  of  the 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations. 

Federal  expenditures  for  Title  I  have  actu- 
ally been  shrinking  relative  to  the  total  budg- 
et and  the  Impact  of  inflation.  Since  1965, 
Title  I  appropriations  have  Increased  by  some 
$638  million,  but  the  percentage  of  Title  I 
funds  In  the  total  budget  has  dropped  from 
0.7  to  0.6  percent.  When  this  is  added  to  a 
ciunulatlve  rate  of  inflation  of  nearly  20 
percent,  the  decline  of  effort  becomes  quite 
considerable  and  most  disconcerting  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  only  about  ^  of  the  eligible 
children  are  presently  being  reached. 

The  President's  proposed  education  reve- 
nue sharing  would  further  dilute  the  impact 
of  Title  I  by  combining  1'ltle  I  funds  with 
emergency  school  aid  funds,  with  little  likeli- 
hood of  significant  Increase  in  funds  for 
either,  and  the  potential  threat  that  exist- 
ing funds  may  be  diverted,  or  functional  pro- 
grams terminated. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  there  has  been 
considerable  controversy  over  the  effective- 
ness of  compensatory  education.  We  mvist 
closely  examine  the  real  facts  concerning  the 
operation  and  Intensity  of  focus  of  existing 
compensatory  education  programs.  In  so  do- 
ing, we  will  probably  find  that  funds  and 
resoTirces  are  being  diffused  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  their  impact  negligible.  Let  us 
look  at  the  record  of  the  Kansas  City  and 
Philadelphia  public  school  programs  where 
ghetto   kindergarten  students   are   success- 


fully learning  to  read,  a  skill  their  mora 
affiuent  white  counterparts  will  not  be  for- 
mally taught  until  the  first  grade.  This  sug- 
gests that  the  cycle  of  failure  for  ghetto 
children  can  probably  be  terminated  at  the 
source  if  resources  and  efforts  are  concen- 
trated on  the  real  problem. 

In  1972,  Congress  enacted  an  administra- 
tion proposal  amending  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  to  prohibit  the  implementation  of 
court  orders  calling  for  the  busing  of  school 
children,  pending  the  exhaustion  of  judicial 
appeals.  Several  months  later,  the  House 
enacted  an  administration  measure  which 
sought  to  provide  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity by  prohibiting  busing  beyond  the  next 
closest  school  and  permitting  the  re-opening 
of  prior  court  desegregation  orders.  Fortu- 
nately, the  vigilance  of  the  Senate  prevented 
its  enactment  into  law. 

These  measures  represent  a  complete  re- 
treat from  responsibility,  and  a  tragic  fail- 
ure of  moral  and  political  leadership.  They 
claim  to  advance  the  cause  of  equal  educa- 
tion, while  blatantly  denying  these  opportu- 
nities to  millions  of  poor  and  minority  chil- 
dren. They  propose  to  consign  untold  num- 
bers to  separate  and  unequal  educations, 
with  little  regard  for  the  tragic  social  and 
educational  consequences. 

The  Issue  of  busing  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fundamental  quality  of  education — 
rather,  it  has  long  been  recognized  as  the 
most  Inunedlately  feasible  tool  to  provide 
children  access  to  the  best  available  educa- 
tional opportunities.  We  must  continue  to 
utUize  it,  while  seeking  out  more  satisfying 
and  permanent  solutions. 

If  this  admlnlBtration  and  the  nation  are 
truly  concerned  about  equal  education,  they 
will  move  beyond  the  sham  of  busing  to  the 
more  fundamental  issue  of  the  financing  of 
education.  Recent  court  decisions  in  this  area 
have  established  that  a  basic  inequity  exists 
in  the  present  reliance  upon  property  tax 
for  the  financing  of  education.  Moreover,  the 
use  of  local  property  taxes  to  finance  schools 
violates  the  14th  Amendment  by  making 
educational  opportunity  a  function  of  local 
wealth. 

If  we  are  to  guarantee  equal  education, 
we  must  Implement  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  School  Fi- 
nance that  "each  state  assume  responsibility 
for  raising  and  allocating  educational  re- 
sources", and  for  increasing  the  present  7 
percent  federal  share  of  total  educational  ex- 
penditures, so  as  to  more  nearly  equalize 
resources  among  the  states. 

A  final  area  of  concern  must  be  the  financ- 
ing of  higher  education.  In  1971,  the  Caucus 
called  for  a  70  percent  Increase  In  Federal 
aid  to  higher  education  In  the  form  of  in- 
creased student  assistance  and  aid  to  black 
colleges  and  universities.  While  Congres- 
sional passage  of  the  1972  Higher  Education 
Amendments  Implemented  several  of  our 
suggestions,  the  financial  crisis  being  faced 
in  higher  education  Is  increasingly  (u:ute, 
particularly  for  black  institutions  and  black 
college  students. 

Approximately  86  black  institutions  of 
higher  education  provide  80  percent  of  the 
total  black  graduates  annually.  Black  insti- 
tutions are  also  principal  educators  of  the 
poor,  educating  some  17  percent  of  the  col- 
lege enrollment  from  low-Income  families.  A 
full  Vs  of  the  graduates  from  black  insti- 
tutions come  from  families  with  an  income 
of  $6200  or  less — a  remarkable  achievement 
in  light  of  a  national  figure  of  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  population  from  that  income 
level  ever  receiving  a  college  degree. 

In  1970.  federal  funding  to  these  institu- 
tions totalled  $125  million,  or  3.4  percent  of 
the  total  federal  budget  for  higher  education. 
A  full  45  percer^t  of  this  aid  goes  Into  student 
financial  aid.  as  opposed  to  the  average  of  21 
percent  in  other  institutions. 

Most  of  the  federal  aid  received  by  these 
institutions  is  from  the  basic  education  pro- 
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giamB  of  HEW.  Black  Institutions  receive 
oi  dy  0.3  percent  of  all  the  funds  allocated  for 
re  searcb  and  development — a  fact  which  se- 
v«  rely  limits  the  growth  of  these  Institution's 
aid  their  students  in  the  critical  areas  of 
pi  lyalcal  sciences  and  medical  and  nuclear 
re  search. 

If  these  Institutions  are  to  continue  to 
pj  ovlde  the  training  and  education  necessary 
for  poor  and  minority  students  to  take  an 
ac  tlve  role  In  the  society,  the  sources  of  reve- 
ni  les  available  to  them  must  be  greatly  ex- 
pi  nded.  The  federal  effort  both  In  terms  of 
dl  -ect  aid  to  l-istltutlons.  and  more  Impor- 
taitlv.  In  tbe  providing  of  financial  aid  to 
st  idents.  must  be  substantially  increased. 

At  every  level  the  American  educational 
sy  item  is  being  challeneed  to  provide  quality 
e*  ucational  opportunities  for  all  our  citizens. 
Tl  le  President's  record,  and  recent  budget 
St  itement,  however,  give  little  hope  for  an 
Id  ireaslng  federal  role  to  meet  this  challenge. 

rhe  Members  of  Congress  must,  therefore, 
as  lume  the  responsibility  and  exert  the  nec- 
es  lary  leadership  to  fulfill  this  commitment. 
W !.  the  members  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Ci  ucus.  reaffirm  our  supoort  for  legislative 
ac  ;lon  to  provide  comprehensive  child  de- 
ve  opment  services,  as  a  right  to  all  Ameri- 
ca! children. 

We  deplore  the  decrease  in  effort  for  Title  I 
wl  Ich  has  occurred  under  this  administra- 
tu  n.  and  again  call  for  the  full  and  advanced 
fu  idlng  of  this  program. 

Ne  call  for  the  re-lnstatement  of  vital 
so  irces  of  financial  aid  to  students  avall- 
ab  e  under  the  direct  loan  and  educational 
op  sortunity  grant  programs,  programs  which 
Cc  ngress  deliberately  maintained  in  the 
HUher  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 

Inally.  we  urge  Mr.  Nixon  to  recall  his 
\9  18  commitment,  and  call  upon  him  to  fvU- 
fli:  that  promise  not  to  shortchange  America 
in  the  field  of  education. 
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Thx  Criminal  Justtck  Ststzm 
(Congressman  John  coNTEas,  Jr.) 
America's  criminal  Justice  system  Is  a 
soi  irce  of  anything  but  Justice,  and  is  in  Itself 
"ci  Iminal  "  in  nature  given  the  manner  In 
wl:  Ich  it  victimizes  both  the  public  at  large 
an  1  the  luckless  thousands  whom  it  appre- 
he  ids.  tries  in  its  courts,  and  condemns  to 
scl  ools  of  crime  and  recidivism.  In  its  most 
dli  BCt  contact  with  crime — prevention,  de- 
te<  tion,  apprehension,  conviction,  and  cor- 
re<  tion — the  system  of  criminal  Justice  falls 
mi  ierably  to  do  anything  about  its  reduction. 

]  f  it  Is  to  succeed,  the  criminal  Justice 
sy!  tem  must  be  viewed  as  a  process,  all  com- 
po:  :ents  of  which  must  unfold  toward  tbe 
sane  goal,  namely,  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  crime  and  the  rehabilitation  of  of- 
fer dera.  To  succeed,  this  system  must  flow 
hunanely,  efficiently,  and  with  Justice  from 
pol  Ice  to  prosecutor  to  Judge  to  Jailer.  The 
su(  cess  of  each  function  depends  upon  the 
effi  ctlveness  of  all.  The  failure  of  any  one 
coi  iponent  insures  the  failure  of  the  entire 
sya  ^m.  Yet.  as  it  exists  today,  the  criminal 
Jue  tlce  83rstem  has  broken  down  at  every 
COI  celvable  stage. 

I  in  overwhelmingly  disproportionate  num- 
of  victims  of  the  criminal  Justice  system 
spiing  from  the  black,  poor,  exploited,  and 
allinated  sectors  of  American  society.  De- 
spl  :e  the  capture  of  tbe  crime  issue  through 
"la|w  and  order"  rhetoric,  black  men  and 
fall  victim  to  crime  and  are  subject 
to  brrest  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  their 
nu  nbers  In  the  general  population.  27%  of 
all  jlndlvidualB  arrested  nationwide  are  black. 
.  though  blacks  comprise  only  1 1  %  of  the 
totkl  population.  Selective  enforcement  of 
tb(  law  baa  become  the  rule  of  the  day.  It 
luu  been  estimated  that  the  total  cost  to  the 
Alt  Brlcan  public  resulting  from  corporation 
prl  »-flxlng  alone  Is  at  least  equal  to  all  costs 
res  ilttng  from  crimes  against  property.  Tet 
bla:ks  are  arrested  and  subjected  to  police 
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brutality  out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers, 
while  white  collar  crime  and  "crime  in  the 
suites"  continue  to  be  politely  tolerated  by 
law  enforcement  officials.  More  blacks  than 
whites  have  been  executed  In  the  United 
States,  and  this  does  not  Include  lynching, 
so-called  self-defense,  or  police  killings. 

Two-thirds  of  the  arrests  take  place  among 
about  2%  of  the  population.  And  where  does 
that  2'"c  reside  in  every  city?  It  Is  In  the 
same  place  where  Infant  mortality  is  four 
times  greater  than  in  the  city  as  a  whole; 
where  the  death  rate  is  2br,  higher;  where 
life  expectancy  is  10  years  shorter;  where 
common  communicable  diseases  with  the 
potential  of  physical  and  mental  damage  are 
six  and  eight  times  more  frequent;  where 
education  is  the  poorest;  where  alcoholism 
and  drug  addiction  are  prevalent  to  a  degree 
far  transcending  that  of  the  rest  of  the  city; 
where,  in  short,  dehumanlzatlon,  alienation, 
and  exploitation  hold  the  lives  of  the  poor 
In  a  relentless  grip. 

The  failure  of  the  Nixon  AdmlnUtratlon 
to  deal  in  any  substantive  way  with  criminal 
Justice  reform  can  best  be  seen  In  the  virtual 
non-performar.ce  of  the  heavily-funded  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA).  On  March  25,  1971.  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  met  with  President 
Nixon  and  included  in  its  sixty  specific  rec- 
ommendations for  governmental  action  sev- 
eral concisely  worded  criticisms  of  the  LEAA 
performance.  The  President's  reply  to  those 
criticisms  was.  for  the  most  part,  totally 
Inadequate: 

LEAA  continues  to  devote  a  disproportion- 
ate percentage  of  Its  funds  to  the  execesslve 
purchase  of  weapons  and  hardware  for  local 
law  enforcement  agencies,  a  policy  which  to- 
tally defies  any  rational  approach  to  the 
long-range  reduction  of  crime  and  injustice 
by  the  federal  government.  For  the  President 
to  reply  that  "LEAA  has  fostered  the  broad- 
est program  of  criminal  Justice  reforms  and 
Improvements  In  the  Natlton's  history"  Is 
grossly  misleading,  since  LEAA  is.  In  fact,  the 
ONLY  "comprehensive"  crime  control  pro- 
gram. The  President's  reply  says  nothing  re- 
garding the  quality  of  that  program,  refer- 
ring only  quantitatively  to  the  millions  of 
LEAA  dollars  spent  In  various  ways. 

The  LEAA  Block  Grant  Program  remains 
essentially  a  fiscal  relief  program  devoted  to 
beefing  up  criminal  Justice  system  compo- 
nents as  they  presently  exist,  and  doing  pre- 
cious little  in  an  Innovative  vein.  In  FY  1971, 
42%  of  all  LEAA  block  funds  went  for  police, 
primarily  police  equipment,  reflecting  a  dis- 
torted vision  of  which  component  of  the  sys- 
tem Is  in  most  dire  need  of  funds  at  this  time. 
The  only  Innovation  that  ever  takes  place 
occurs  when  an  occasional  Isolated  local  of- 
ficial decides  to  iise  LEAA  money  to  effect 
criminal  Justice  reform.  LEAA  Itself  has 
failed  to  provide  leadership  to  the  states  for 
criminal  Ji:istlce  reform. 

Although  LEAA  now  does  require  some  de- 
gree of  Title  VI  compliance  with  regard  to 
grantees.  Title  VI  enforcement  remains,  on 
the  whole,  totally  Inadequate.  For  example, 
LEAA  has  never  considered  the  degree  to 
which  saturation  policing  grants  and  other 
programs  which  result  from  Its  funding  lead 
to  discriminatory  practices. 

Meanwhile,  to  this  day,  virtually  no  Inter- 
nal research,  planning,  or  evaluation  of  LEAA 
programs  are  conducted  by  LEAA  itself.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  (NCCD),  whereas  less  than  l<?o 
of  LEAA  funds  are  now  devoted  to  evaluation, 
no  less  than  12%  of  funds  provided  by  LEAA 
for  each  program  should  be  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  LEAA  has  no  idea  what  the  specific 
Impact  of  Its  block  or  discretionary  grants 
has  been,  and  with  few  exceptions  no  states 
carry  out  substantive  evaluation  of  expendi- 
tures of  LEAA  funds. 

The  President's  reply  to  our  demand  that 
LEAA  insure  adequate  minority  and  commu- 


nity representation  on  planning  agencies  at 
all  levels  was  also  grossly  Inadequate.  A  con- 
tent analysis  of  35  of  the  66  State  Pluming 
Agencies  and  their  respective  review  commis- 
sions conducted  In  1971  shows  that  private 
citizen  representation  on  such  agencies  re- 
mained at  only  14%,  and  was,  where  it  ex- 
isted, totally  unrepresentative  of  the  public 
at  large.  This  figure  compared  with  20%  po- 
lice representation,  16.8%  elected  govern- 
ment official  representation  and  10%  prose- 
cutor representation. 

Increased  accountability  and  evaluation  of 
all  LEAA  programs  must  occur  Immediately. 
The  failure  of  LEAA  to  address  the  true  na- 
ture and  underlying  causes  of  crime  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated  by  the  American  public. 

The  Administration  has  done  nothing  to 
dispel  our  concern  that  although  the  "no- 
knock"  and  "preventive  detention"  provi- 
sions of  the  DC.  Court  Reform  and  Crimi- 
nal Procedvire  Act  of  1970  clearly  Impinge  on 
the  constitutional  rights  of  suspects  and  de- 
fendants. It  continues  to  be  advertised  by 
this  Administration  as  a  model  for  the  Na- 
tion. Other  laws  with  similar  constitutionally 
odious  provisions  are  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970  and  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970.  None  of  these  Acts  ought  to  be  ad- 
vertised as  models  and  we  strongly  urge  that 
the  Administration  support  legislation  to 
reneal  such  sections  of  those  Acts  as  Inimical 
to  the  Interests  of  a  free  society. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  launching  of  a 
comprehensive  legislative  attack  upon  several 
of  the  most  pernicious  and  unjust  aspects  of 
the  American  criminal  Justice  system,  and 
we  Implore  the  Administration  and  the  93rd 
Congress  to  consider  seriously  the  following 
tentative  list  of  recommendations.  These  rec- 
ommendations are  far  from  all-inclusive,  but 
their  tenor  suggests  the  type  of  changes 
which  are  required  if  the  notion  of  "Equal 
Justice  Under  Law"  Is  to  be  anything  but  an 
empty  promise: 

COBRECnONS 

The  first  black  prisoners  In  this  country 
were  Africans  brought  here  in  chains  in  1619. 
Our  African  ancestors  were  the  victims  of 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  oppres- 
sion of  white  America,  and  let  It  always  be 
remembered  and  understood  that  the  major- 
ity of  present-day  black  offenses  In  the  con- 
text of  the  criminal  Justice  system  have  their 
roots  in  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
deprivations  of  blacks  by  Anglo-America. 
Slave  camps,  leg  irons,  handcuffs,  reserva- 
tions and  concentration  camps;  Sing  Sing, 
Jackson,  Attica,  Soledad.  These  are  the  real 
monuments  of  this  country,  more  so  than 
Monticello  or  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  for  the 
American  system  of  "corrections."  It  Is 
scrawled  with  the  pen  of  Intolerance  and  cor- 
ruption, and  written  in  the  blood  and  human 
anguish  of  its  victims.  Our  prisons  are 
scenes  of  physical,  verbal,  and  psychological 
brutality,  inadequate  medical  care,  arbitrary 
and  capricious  rendering  of  disciplinary  de- 
cisions without  regard  to  an  inmate's  con- 
stitutional rights,  and  total  dehumanlzatlon 
and  human  destruction.  Involuntary  subjec- 
tion of  primarily  black  inmates  to  various 
forms  of  medical,  drug,  and  psychological 
experimentation  has  reached  alarming  pro- 
portions, as  the  uncovering  of  the  Tuskegee 
Studies  and  Investigations  of  such  atrocities 
as  the  experimental  use  of  thorazlne  and 
prolixin  on  "\mruly"  prisoners  graphlcallv 
Indicate. 

When  the  dehumanlzatlon  and  non-record 
of  rehabilitation  by  correctional  agencies  are 
considered,  the  failure  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system  is  compounded  and  assured.  Re- 
habilitation Is  the  major  chance  of  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  system  to  reduce  crime,  yet  here. 
It  falls  perhaps  worst  of  all.  Recidivism  rates 
for  released  prisoners  are  generally  constant 
for  various  parts  of  the  country  despite  vari- 
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atlons  In  tbe  outmoded  correctional  practices 
currently  employed  everywhere.  There  Is  no 
difference  In  the  recidivism  ratios  between  In- 
mates who  had  received  "rehabllltatlTe  train- 
ing" as  It  Is  presently  being  conducted  within 
the  confines  of  prisons  and  those  who  had 
not.  Oovemment  oflldals  have  yet  to  face 
tbe  fact  that  community-based  treatment  Is 
cheaper  than  building  more  and  more  gigan- 
tic prisons.  It  would  cost  less  per  year  to 
send  an  offender  to  college  than  it  does  to 
Incarcerate  him.  Probation  costs  only  1/6  as 
much  as  Institutional  care,  and  parole  only 
1/14  as  much. 

One  study  shows  that  93%  of  the  Juvenile 
court  Jurisdictions  in  the  country  lack  deten- 
tion facilities  other  than  city  Jails  or  police 
lockups.  The  majority  of  the  offenders  held 
In  the  corrections  system  are  between  16  and 
30.  In  Jails  across  the  country.  Juveniles  and 
adults  are  mixed,  with  untried  detainees  and 
convicted  felons  placed  in  the  same  cell  so 
that  misdemeanants  can  sit  at  the  feet  of 
seasoned  offenders. 

There  is  a  total  absence  of  strictly  enforced 
minimum  standards  for  tbe  treatment  of 
prisoners.  Existing  procedures  for  the  review 
of  prisoner  complaints  are  Inadequate.  Policy 
makers  have  forgotten  that  the  central  con- 
stitutional principle  underlying  all  rules, 
regulations,  procedures,  and  practices  relat- 
ing to  persons  imprisoned  in  accordance  with 
federal  law  is  that  such  persons  must  retain 
all  rights  (such  as  the  guarantee  of  free 
expression  and  association)  except  those  ex- 
pressly removed  by  Title  18  of  the  U.8.  Code. 
Instead,  cruel  and  tmusual  punishment 
abounds. 

If  the  federal  government  generally  and 
LEAA  specifically  are  serioxis  about  wishing 
to  lower  crime  rates — which  they  have  failed 
to  do  thus  far — they  are  going  to  have  to 
raise  tbe  priority  of  corrections  significantly. 
After  all,  86%  of  the  crimes  In  this  country 
are  committed  by  repeaters,  and  98%  of  all 
Inmatee  eventually  return  to  the  community. 
Yet  the  corrections  system  ]£  under-financed 
and  over-taxsd.  Federal,  StaiEe,  and  local  gov- 
ernments together  spend  less  than  1/5  of 
their  crlihltial  justice  budgets  on  corrections. 
They  spend  iAan  than  3/5  on  police. 

We  recommend  the  following: 

1.  A  ban  Ml  the  building  of  any  new  cor- 
rectional institutions  for  Juveniles  or  adults 
aztd  the  development  la  their  place  of  ccxn- 
munlty  based  rehabilitation  programs  and 
other  alternatives  to  incarceration. 

2.  The  establishment  of  small,  state  and 
local  community-based  correctional  treat- 
ment centers — including  dlagnosftlc  services, 
halfway  houses,  and  other  supervisory  pro- 
grams and  preadjudlcaticm  and  postadjudica- 
tlon  referral  of  delinquents,  youthful  offend- 
ers, and  all  inmates — so  as  to  afford  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  participation  in  innova- 
tive work-release,  school  release,  and  various 
treatment  programs. 

3.  Community-oriented  programs  for  the 
supervision  of  parolees  and  integration  of 
Inmates  Into  tbe  community  upon  parole  or 
release  through  vocational  training,  Job 
placement,  and  on-the-job  counseling. 

4.  A  ban  on  all  laws  which  do  not  allow 
professional  licenses  to  be  granted  to  former 
inmates. 

5.  Tbe  establishment  and  enforcement  of 
prisoner  treatment  standards  and  the  crea- 
tion of  an  agency  within  the  framework  of 
a  national  enforcement  mechanism  to  hear 
complaints  arising  from  alleged  Infractions 
of  such  standards. 

6.  The  establishment  of  parole  decision- 
making bodies  for  adult  and  Juvenile  offend- 
ers which  are  Independent  of  correctional  In- 
stitutions, the  establishment  of  an  Independ- 
ent and  regionalized  Board  of  Parole,  the  pro- 
vision of  fair  and  equitable  Federal  parole 
procedures,  and  the  provision  of  assistance 
to  the  State  for  the  operation  of  fair  and 
adequately  staffed  parole  systems. 


7.  The  establishment  of  alternatives  to  the 
detention  of  persons  awaiting  trial. 

8.  The  entitlement  of  prisoners  to  fur- 
loughs for  family  and  social  visitation. 

9.  The  establishment  of  a  "Bill  of  Rights 
for  Prisoners,"  of  procediires  to  Insure  the 
right  of  offenders  to  be  free  from  personal 
abuse,  and  of  formalized  and  enforced  griev- 
ance procedures  for  Inmates. 

10.  The  banning  of  all  psychiatric,  drug. 
and  other  medical  testing  and  experimenta- 
tion In  prisons. 

11.  Attorney  rights  for  all  prisoners  In  pre- 
paring their  parole  applications,  habecis 
corpus  briefs,  etc. 

12.  An  end  to  parole  regulations  placing 
undue  restrictions  on  parolees  regardless  of 
the  merits  of  Individual  cases. 

13.  The  prohibition  of  the  arbitrary  dis- 
semination of  arrest  records  to  prospective 
employers  of  ex-Inmates. 

COURTS 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  adjudi- 
cated cases  occur  In  the  State  tmd  local 
courts,  and  State  and  local  Judicial  systems 
suffer  from  a  number  of  serious  administra- 
tive, structural,  and  fiscal  problems.  Court 
systems  in  most  States  are  highly  fragmented, 
lack  central  administrative  direction,  exhibit 
disparate  rules  of  practice  and  procedure, 
have  cumbersome  procedure  for  Judicial  se- 
lection, discipline,  removal,  and  retirement, 
and  are  often  faced  with  critical  shortages  of 
funding.  All  of  this  leads  to  a  disorganized. 
Inefficient,  and  unjust  Judicial  system. 

Overwhelming  caselotids,  overlapping  Juris- 
dictions, widely  varying  procedures  for  try- 
ing similar  types  of  offenses,  and  wide  dis- 
parities in  sentencing  practices  and  the 
quality  of  Judicial  personnel  pose  a  severe 
threat  to  the  rights  of  the  accused  and  to 
the  equitable  functioning  of  the  Judiciary. 
Although  the  right  at  the  poor  to  a  defense 
attorney  at  all  stages  of  any  Federal  or  State 
criminal  proceeding  has  been  estoblished  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  implementation  of  this 
right  lags  seriously  behind  the  case  law. 
Those  supposedly  "presumed  to  be  Innocent' 
are  packed  into  courts  with  over-crowded 
dockets  and  often  provided  with  Inadequate 
legal  counsel  after  being  held  in  Jail  for 
inordinate  lengths  of  time  awaiting  trial. 
52%  of  the  American  Jail  population  at  any 
given  moment  has  not  been  convicted  of  any- 
thing. For  those  individuals  who  are  arrested, 
It's  ball  for  the  rich  and  Jail  for  the  poor. 
One's  ability  to  post  bond  Is  almost  en- 
tirely a  function  of  his  socio-economic  status, 
relegating  the  entire  ball  system  to  the 
depths  of  class  discrimination.  The  practice 
of  "plea-bargaining"  is  regularly  abused  ty 
prosecutors  and  Inept  defense  attorneys  alike. 
Defendants  often  plead  guilty  to  crimes  they 
did  not  commit  after  being  Induced  and/or 
coerced  to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  "preventive  detention," 
studies  show  that  the  factors  which  a  court 
could  use  in  determining  who  should  be 
preventively  detained  have  never  been  em- 
pirically established,  thus  compounding  the 
danger  of  total  arbitrariness  in  its  applica- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  statistics  show  that 
If  all  arrested  persons  could  be  brought  to 
trial  within  two  months  after  arrest,  well 
over  60%  of  crime  committed  by  those  on 
ball  could  be  eliminated.  Even  a  1970  pilot 
study  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  support  preventive  detention  theories 
indicated  that  the  possibility  of  predicting 
pre-trial  crime  U  negligible,  whUe  most  pre- 
trial crime  occurs  a/ter  sixty  days  have  passed 
between  the  time  of  arrest  and  the  time  of 
trial. 

The  fact  that  state  and  federal  Judges  of 
courts  on  all  levels  are  appointed  and  not 
elected  prejudices  a  fair  trial  In  many 
cases,  and  precludes  black  representation  In 
most  cases,  since  there  is  not  a  single  black 
official  In  this  nation  who  has  the  power  to 
appoint  a  Judge.  Despite  President  Nixon's 


feeble  attempt  to  answer  our  1971  demand 
that  he  appoint  equitable  number  of  black 
Federal  Judges  and  other  legal  officials.  In- 
cluding U.S.  Attorneys,  VS.  Marshalls,  Fed- 
eral correctional  officials,  and  other  high- 
ranking  Justice  Department  employees  in 
every  region  of  the  country,  black  represen- 
tation in  all  of  these  areas  does  not  even 
begin  to  approach  parity  with  the  black  pop- 
ulation level  In  this  nation. 
We  recommer.d  the  following: 

1.  A  drastic  increase  In  the  percentage  of 
LEAA  and  other  funds  spent  on  the  Judicial 
system. 

2.  Speedier  trials,  with  a  maximum  of  60 
days'  wait  for  felonies  and  30  days  for  mis- 
demeanors. These  limits  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  allow  for  continuances  requested 
by  defense  attorneys,  pre-trial  discovery  by 
both  prosecution  and  defense,  etc. 

3.  The  Immediate  appointment  by  the 
President  of  equitable  numbers  of  black  fed- 
eral Judges  and  other  Judicial  officials,  in- 
cluding U.S.  Attorneys,  U.S.  Marshals,  fed- 
eral correctional  officials,  and  other  high- 
ranking  Justice  Department  employees  In 
every  region  of  the  country. 

4.  Improvements  In  court  administration 
and  organization  on  all  levels. 

5.  The  removal  of  traffic  cases  from  the 
purview  of  the  Judiciary  and  their  place- 
ment under  the  Jurisdiction  of  administra- 
tive boards. 

6.  A  tightening  of  sentencing  laws  to  make 
them  more  consistent  and  punishment  less 
disparate. 

7.  Elimination  of  sentences  which  call  for 
the  payment  of  a  fine,  or.  In  the  alternative. 
Incarceration  for  those  who  cannot  pay  fines. 

8.  The  decriminalization  of  "victimless 
crimes." 

9.  The  cessation  of  selective  use  of  grand 
Juries  to  habitually  Indict  individuals  for 
clearly  political  reasons. 

10.  The  establishment  of  strictly  enforced 
standards  for  the  provision  of  legal  services 
to  Individuals  Involved  in  every  stage  of 
the  criminal  Justice  system.  Including  ha- 
beas corpus  and  parole  application  prepara- 
tion. 

11.  The  prohibition  of  prosecutorial  coer- 
cive Inducements  to  entering  a  plea  of  guilty 
and  the  banning  of  any  plea  negotiations 
being  conducted  without  the  presence  of 
defense  counsel. 

12.  The  Improvement  of  pre-trial  release 
programs,  Including,  In  appropriate  cases.  In- 
creased diversion  of  offenders  out  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system  and  into  community- 
based  rehabilitative  programs  prior  to  trial 
or  conviction,  the  establishment  of  proce- 
dures for  the  Issuance  of  a  summons  In  lieu 
of  arrest,  and  wider  use  of  citation  release 
systems,  station  house  release,  and  third 
party  custody  for  all  but  tbe  most  serious 
alleged  crimes. 

13.  The  upgrading  of  the  quality  and  stand- 
ards of  Judges  and  Judicial  conduct  through 
more  stringent  selection  processes  which  are 
based  solely  on  merit  and  which  Involve  rep- 
resentatives of  the  lay  public  as  well  as  those 
thoroughly  schooled  and  experience  In  the 
law  and  the  judicial  process. 

14.  Substantive  reform  of  tbe  ball  system. 

15.  The  creation  of  pre-trial  discovery 
provisions  which  place  deflnltu  obligations  on 
both  prosecution  and  defense. 

16.  The  wider  use  of  "screening"  (the  dis- 
cretionary decision  to  stop,  prior  to  trial  or 
plea,  all  formal  proceedings  against  a  per- 
son who  has  been  arrested)  based  not  only 
upon  insufficiency  of  evidence,  but  also  upon 
such  factors  as  the  financial  hardship  or 
family  disruption  of  the  accused,  the  value 
of  further  proceedings  In  preventing  future 
offenses  by  the  accused,  and  improper  motives 
of  the  complainant. 

POLICE 

Police  brutality  and  the  abuses  which 
American  citizens  must  endure  dally  at  the 
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tULi  ids  of  the  police  b»Te  been  widely  exposed 
an  1  diaeuaMd,  yet  notblng  subetantlve  has 
bei  n  done  to  ciirb  the  wanton  disrespect  so 
oft  m  shown  by  law  enforcement  officers  with 
re(  ard  to  Individuals'  constitutional  and  clvU 
rig  Its.  Tbe  1968  rioting  of  policemen  In  Cbl- 
ca(  o  Bbould  not  be  mistaken  as  an  isolated 
oo  urrence  for  tbe  residents  of  gbettos  and 
ba  rlos  are  constantly  confronted  with  the 
rei  llty  of  perpetual  police  abuse. 

<  tne  need  only  critically  examine  the  dlffer- 
enie  between   the  way  policemen  generally 
am  white,  middle  class  Juvenile  offenders 
their  mothers'  doorsteps  with  a  slap  on 
wrist  and  perhaps  a  verbal  tongue-Iash- 
whlle  black  delinquents  are  almost  In- 
ibly  thrust  Into  the  cruel  criminal  Jtis- 
system  upon  committing  their  flrst  of- 
to  grasp  the  Inherently  discriminatory 
.J  of  present-day  enforcement.  It  has 
,_  empirically  determined  that  In  addition 
the  courts,  arresting  police  officers  exer- 
a  considerable  amount  of  discretion  in 
the  decision  to  divert  certain  alleged 

8  from  the  criminal  Justice  system. 

;,  police  diversion  practices  are   terribly 
insistent.  A  study  of  4a  poUce  agencies 
Loa   Angeles   County   revealed   diversion 
I  ranging  from  a  high  of  83%  to  a  low  of 
The  police,  like  the  courts,  have  often 
d  to  realize  that  certain  types  of  con- 
j,  such  as  that  manifested  by  the  mentally 
alcoholics,    and    Juveniles,    can   best    be 
with  by  diversion  from  the  criminal  or 
juienlle  justice  systems. 

1  'oUce  selection,  recruitment  and  tralnlnig 
to  take  place   in  the   absence   of 
observed     minimum     government 
,v^  WhllA  about   two- thirds   of   the 
have  established  Councils  on  Police 
rds,  myriad  ab\ises  still  occur.  As  the 
Task  Porce  of  the  President's  Com- 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Ad- 
mihlstratlon  of  Justice  put  it: 
•  Kzlstlng  selection  requirements  and  pro- 
ures  In  the  majority  of  departments  .  .  . 
not  screen  out  the  unfit.  Hence,  It  is  not 
BUI  prising  that  far  too  many  of  those  charged 
wl  h   protecting  life  and  property  and   ra- 
cpally  enforcing  our  laws  are  not  respected 
their  fellow  officers,  and  are  incompetent, 
apt,  or  abusive." 

study  by  the  International  Association 

Chiefs  of  Police  showed  that  of  162  major 

enforcement  agencies  across  the  country, 

41  administer  psychological  tests  to  ap- 

I.  Six  of  these  agencies  did  not  even 

conduct  personal  interviews.  Educational  re- 

nents  for  policemen  are  minimal,  with 

departments  not  even  requiring  a  high 

school  education.  Courses  in  the   sociology 

psychology  of  poverty  and  ghetto  life 

virtually    non-existent    In    the    police 

_Bmies.  Even  the  President's  Commission 

Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia  noted 

^t  recruits  who  were  not  deemed  qualified 

write  citations  were  nonetheless  Immedl- 

ly  Issued  guns  and  emununltlon. 

Ve  recommend  the  following: 

The  immediate  upgrading  of  standards 

police   selection,   training,   and  recruit- 
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The  amendment  of  Title  18  VS.  Code 
Settlon  242  so  that  It  becomes  a  more  effec- 
■^tlvs  legal  tool  In  prosecuting  those  pollce- 
m«  n  who  deprive  citizens  of  their  constltu- 
tloaal  rights  under  color  of  law  while  mak- 
Ini   an  arrest. 

.  The  encouragement  of  lateral  recruit- 
ment of  lawyers,  medical  paraprofesslonals, 
CO  lege  graduates,  and  others  into  tbe  ranks 
of  police  forces,  and  the  modification  of  re- 
sti  Lctlve  clvU  service  regulations  that  pro- 
blfit  lateral  recruitment. 

.  The  creation  of  citizens'  review  boards 
en^owered  to  monitor  police  practices  and 
ha  Idle  citizens  complaints  outside  tbe  frame- 
wcrk  of  police  eigencies. 

I.  An  end  to  discriminatory  policies  of 
po  ice  recruitment,  selection,  and  promotion. 


and  the  proportionate  employment  of  ethnic 
minorities  on  police  forces. 

6.  Tbe  formalization  of  all  police  diversion 
decisions  with  regard  to  Juvenile  offenders. 
Such  decisions  must  be  made  by  highly 
trained  Juvenile  specialists.  There  must  be 
a  corresponding  Increase  in  monetary  sup- 
p)ort  for  community-based  programs  geared 
for  providing  assistance  and  counseling  to 
referred  Juveniles. 

7.  The  provision  of  comprehensive  govern- 
ment tort  liability  Insurance  for  police  em- 
ployees. This  would  enable  the  pubUo  to  col- 
lect for  damages  to  t>erson  and  property  that 
arise  from  the  misuse  of  police  discretionary 
powers.  Purthermore,  if  the  government  is 
paying  for  Insurance,  it  wUl  be  more  likely 
to  see  to  It  that  police  discretion  is  kept 
within  legitimate  bounds. 

The  bard  logic  of  practical  American 
politics  dictates  that  a  hesitant  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress,  all  too  carried  away 
with  tbe  current  "law  and  order"  ethic,  will 
only  be  compelled  to  encourage  legislation 
aimed  at  an  amelioration  of  the  failures 
of  the  criminal  Justice  system  if  they  are 
pressured  to  do  so  by  an  aroused  citizenry 
which  holds  out  its  power  at  the  ballot  box 
and  which  demands  change  in  a  construc- 
tive, collective,  and  organized  fashion. 

Any  realistic  look  at  the  current  State  of 
the  Union  dictates  our  recognition  that 
the  failure  of  every  aspect  of  the  so-called 
system  of  legal  justice  raises  questions  which 
go  even  deeper  than  the  failure  to  reduce 
crime:  for  it  raises  other  questions  which  go 
to  the  heart  and  very  nature  of  our  society. 
The  community  outside  the  prison  walls 
must  never  separate  Itself  from  the  com- 
munity inside  the  jallhouse.  And  the  correc- 
tive measiires  against  crime  must  be  at  least 
partially  administered  in  the  community. 
The  essential  problem  is  not  that  of  an 
"Improper"  individual  behind  the  bars;  for 
most  of  us  sense  intuitively  that  the  prob- 
lem basically  is  that  of  an  improper  society 
outside  the  prison  gates.  It  is  a  society  which 
is  rampant  with  Inherent  contradictions.  It 
Is  in  this  context  that  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  recognizes  at  the  outset  that 
unless  we  simultaneously  address  ourselves 
to  this  larger  question,  all  talk  of  correct- 
ing the  criminal  justice  system  takes  place 
in  a  vacuvun. 

Civn-  Rights 
(Representative  Bakbaba  Jordan) 

In  the  nineteen  years  since  the  historic 
decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  which 
outlawed  segregated  education,  the  Federal 
civil  rights  arsenal  has  been  stocked  almost 
full.  Almost  every  aspect  of  discrimination 
has  been  prohlbtled  by  statute,  executive  or- 
der or  Supreme  Coiirt  decisions.  Much  of 
the  administrative  machinery  has  been  es- 
tablished to  give  the  Federal  government 
tbe  means  to  Insure  that  no  citizen  Is  denied 
the  opportunities  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tution. But  In  the  ISTO's,  this  array  of  weap- 
ons Is  in  danger  of  becoming  like  the  arsenal 
in  colonial  Williamsburg,  neatly  stored  In  an 
isolated  blockhouse,  noticed  only  by  students 
and  historical  scholars.  The  legacy  of  two 
decades  of  national  upheaval  Is  withering 
away  from  lack  of  use,  and,  In  some  areas, 
from  active  attempts  to  dismantle  the  en- 
forcement machinery. 

This  atrophy  Is  certainly  not  attributable 
to  a  lessening  of  the  need  for  forceful  pro- 
grams to  assure  minorities  equal  access  to 
decent  homes,  good  Jobs,  effective  health 
care  and  full  participation  in  the  procesaes 
of  democracy.  Despite  some  dramatic  prog- 
ress in  the  last  two  decades,  racism  continues 
to  flourish  across  this  land,  crippling  tbe 
lives  of  Blacks,  Puerto  Rlcans,  Mexican 
Americans,  Indians  and  other  oppressed  mi- 
nority groups.  Black  families  earn  only  61% 
of  what  white  families  earn.  Black  unem- 
ployment  continues   at   twice  tbe  rate  for 


whites.  Nonwhite  male  Infant  mortality  la 
increasing  while  fewer  white  Infants  are  dy- 
ing. It  Is  small  comfort  to  a  Black  family 
struggling  to  overcome  ancient  prejudices 
to  know  that  it  la  guaranteed  equality  in 
legal  theory. 

Only  with  national  resolve  and  unfllnohlng 
enforcement  of  civil  rights  laws  can  this  legal 
theory  be  translated  Into  fact.  Both  resolve 
and  enforcement  are  in  dwindling  supply  in 
this  deoade.  The  buoyancy  and  optimism  of 
the  19e0's.  when  statutes  and  orders  were  won 
to  break  down  almost  every  barrier  to  equal- 
ity, have  given  way  to  dismal  perceptions  of 
the  demise  of  "the  Second  Beeonatruction." 
Instead  of  promoting  racial  conciliation  and 
social  change  through  the  active  enforcement 
of  dvll  rights  laws,  this  administration  has 
combined  Indifferent,  lackluster  enforcement 
with  blatant  backtracking. 

These  disastrous,  regressive  policies  are  ap- 
parent throughout  the  Federal  establish- 
ment. Tbe  Federal  government  Itself,  the  na- 
tion's largest  employer  with  over  three  mil- 
lion employees,  has  yet  to  give  minorities 
equal  employment  prospects,  especially  In  the 
higher  levels  of  the  civil  service  system  where 
decision -making  power  and  influence  rest. 
Twenty-seven  percent  of  the  civil  service  em- 
ployees in  grades  1-4  are  Black,  but  only  4% 
of  those  in  grades  12-18  are  Black.  Despite 
improving  efforts  by  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission to  increase  recruitment  of  Blacks  and 
other  minorities  in  all  levels,  these  propor- 
tions have  scarcely  changed. 

The  private  employment  picture  la  far 
worse.  The  Federal  government  has  a  wide  va- 
riety of  powers  designed  to  open  up  indus- 
tries and  unions  to  minorities  which  have 
been  systematically  excluded  from  well-paid 
employment.  The  Equal  Elmployment  ^por- 
tunlty  Commission,  which  has  responsibility 
for  Title  Vn  of  the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  1864, 
prohibiting  discrimination  tn  private  em- 
ployment, has  had  little  Impact  on  the  per- 
vasive racism  it  la  directed  to  atttu:k.  Long 
vacancies  in  key  positions,  limited  and  time 
consuming  powers,  continuing  lack  of  suffi- 
cient staff  and  funds,  and  negligible  coordi- 
nation with  other  key  agenciea  h&ve  relegated 
tbe  Commission  to  pieoemeal  reactions  to  in- 
dividual complaints.  It  has  made  relatively 
few  initiatives  to  attack  the  broad  patterns 
of  discrimination  In  employment  and  promo- 
tion possibilities  which  abound  throughout 
the  private  sector.  Those  complalnta  which  it 
does  handle  take  from  16  months  to  two  years 
to  process.  Attempts  in  the  92nd  Congress  to 
give  the  Commission  tbe  power  to  issue  cease 
and  desist  orders  to  employers  or  imiona 
found  guilty  of  discrimination  were  exposed 
by  the  administration  and  defeated. 

The  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  has  shown  even 
less  effectiveness  in  making  government  con- 
tractors follow  non-dlscrimlnatlon  in  thtir 
employment  practices.  Its  principal  sanc- 
tion— termination  of  government  contracts — 
has  been  used  so  rarely  that  it  is  no  longer 
a  credible  weapon.  The  Philadelphia  Plan 
and  other  "hometown"  efforts  to  open  up 
construction  unions  to  minorities  are  widely 
recognized  as  charades  which  result  in  little 
real  Improvement  in  the  employment  pros- 
pects for  Black  construction  workers.  The 
principal  tool  available  to  these  agencies  and 
many  others  In  the  Federal  establishment, 
affirmative  action  plans  for  increasing  minor- 
ity employment,  have  come  under  Increasing 
attack  as  the  undemocratic  Imposition  of 
forced  quotas.  Setting  reasonable  goals  for 
minority  employment,  with  accompanying 
timetables  and  carefully  laid  out  plans  for 
approaching  those  goals,  are  tbe  essential 
mechanisms  for  gaining  access  for  minori- 
ties to  employment  in  the  economic  main- 
stream. The  administration's  vehement  op- 
position to  quotas,  which  is  a  perversion  of 
the  goals  required  by  affirmative  action  plans, 
has  given  the  cloak  of  respectability  to  the 
opposition  to  this  principal  means  for  secur- 
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tng  equal  employment  opportunity.  These 
spurious  attacks  seek  to  charactarlae  afBrma- 
tive  action  plans  as  the  establishment  of 
mechanical  selection  procedures  which  ig- 
nore merit  and  concentrate  only  on  skin 
color,  ethnicity  or  sex.  Instead,  affirmative 
action  must  be  seen  as  a  remedy  when  an 
employer  or  union  is  shown  to  have  discrimi- 
nated against  mlnmtles.  for  without  explicit 
plans  and  targets  that  discrimination  will 
continue  to  exist.  Tbe  nation  must  be  made 
to  realize  that  the  time  has  come  to  pay  the 
moral  dues  for  the  centuries  of  discrimina- 
tion and  neglect  which  have  cut  off  millions 
of  black  and  brown  citizens  from  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  our  society. 

The  Department  of  Justice's  Division  of 
Civil  Rights,  which  should  be  the  focal  point 
of  the  Federal  civil  rights  effort,  plays  an 
almost  invisible  role.  Its  minimal  staff  pre- 
vents It  from  exercising  the  coordination 
required,  with  the  result  that  Its  attcM-neys 
concentrate  on  minor  and  lengthy  litigation 
Instead  of  imaginative  and  aggressive  en- 
forcement of  the  laws,  pressing  other  federal, 
state  and  local  agencies  to  generate  major 
civil  rights  compliance  activity,  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  exercises  scant  leadership  In 
the  field.  Its  principal  responsibility  for  in- 
suring every  citizen  the  right  to  vote  has 
been  all  but  abandoned.  The  administration 
tried  in  the  last  Congress  to  dismantle  the 
special  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  which  are  vitally  needed  to  enfran- 
chise the  2.S  million  still  unregistered  black 
voters  in  the  South.  The  Federal  government 
shows  an  alarming  willingness  to  let  these 
disenfranchised  blacks  fend  for  themselves, 
rather  than  actively  seeking  to  prevent  states 
and  political  subdivisions  from  establishing 
discriminatory  voting  procedures. 

This  dreary  picture  repeats  itself  through- 
out the  Federal  establishment.  Title  VI  of- 
fices in  almost  every  Federal  agency,  charged 
with  insuring  that  minorities  have  equal 
access  to  and  participation  In  Federal  pro- 
grams, are  understaffed,  underfunded  and  m- 
adequately  trained.  Their  efforts  are  charac- 
terized by  self -certification  of  non-dlscrUnl- 
nation  with  little,  if  any,  agency  Investiga- 
tion; rare  pre-approval  of  grantees'  coiiq>Il- 
ance  with  civil  rights  statutes;  and  no  en- 
forcement of  those  statutes  if  discrimina- 
tion Is  found.  The  U.S.  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights,  the  Independent  watchdog  of  the 
Federal  civil  rights  effort,  has  consistently 
pointed  out  the  utter  inadequacy  of  existing 
enforcement  programs.  No  agency  has  ever 
been  rated  as  making  more  than  a  marginal 
effort  in  any  civil  rights  area.  Recent  person- 
nel decisions  by  the  President  give  no  rea- 
son to  hope  for  improvement.  A  union  official 
who  has  actively  resisted  the  development  of 
affirmative  action  plans  in  the  construction 
Industry  has  been  designated  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  The  head  of  the  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Department's  Division  of  Civil 
Rights,  whose  enforcement  programs  have 
been  severely  criticized  for  inactivity  and  in- 
effectiveness by  a  Federal  Court,  has  been 
designated  to  take  charge  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Justice  Department.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission, 
whose  agency  has  fought  an  uphill  battle  to 
breathe  life  Into  civil  rights  enforcement, 
has  been  forced  to  resign.  The  Community 
Relations  Service  of  the  Justice  Department, 
once  a  forceful  advocate  of  minority  causes 
in  communities  across  the  country,  has  been 
decimated  by  budget  cuts. 

How  did  this  nation,  which  seemed  to  have 
rediscovered  conscience  and  concern  for  the 
rights  and  opportunities  of  others  in  the  last 
two  decades,  so  quickly  find  Itself  in  a  period 
of  increasing  reaction  and  racial  antago- 
nism? Perhaps  it  Is  because  we  all  under- 
estimated the  complexity  of  the  problems  of 
racism  and  the  deeply  rooted  attitudes  and 
Institutional  procedures  which  sustain  It. 
Certainly  the  task  of  rooting  out  tbe  discrimi- 
nation which  pervades  almost  every  aspect  of 
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life  In  this  country  cannot  be  accomplished 
merely  by  statutes  or  oourt  orders.  Vigorous 
enforcement  of  the  law  with  the  leadership 
of  the  highest  officials  in  government  is 
clearly  necessary,  but  so  obviously  lacking. 
The  sense  of  urgency  about  civil  rights 
seemed  to  melt  away  when  the  ghettos 
stopped  burning  and  the  present  administra- 
tion began  four  years  of  "low  profile"  numb- 
ing government. 

There  are  only  a  few  hopeful  signs  of 
change.  Recent  agreements  arranged  by  the 
administration  with  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  and  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  m  separate  cases  could  have 
major  impact  on  previous  discriminatory 
practices  in  those  companies  and  demonstrate 
the  potential  Impact  of  large  industry  ac- 
tions. Thousands  of  employees  should  find 
new  avenues  of  promotion  and  advancement 
opened  up  to  them  as  a  result  of  these  fed- 
eral compliance  activities.  Millions  more 
could  benefit  from  Increased  federal  actions 
of  this  kind. 

Another  hopeful  sign  is  that  the  budget 
request  for  Fiscal  Year  1974  showed  few  de- 
creases, other  than  in  the  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
for  civil  rights  enforcement  activities,  and 
a  number  of  small  increases  in  agency  allot- 
ments. These  modest  Increases  will  not  revo- 
lutionize civil  rights  enforcement  but  they 
can  help  retard  the  backsliding  which  has 
become  increasingly  typical  of  the  federal 
effort. 

However,  the  problems  remaining  to  be 
solved  are  Immense,  and  the  momentum 
of  the  190O's  has  run  out.  The  93rd  Congress 
will  be  called  upon  to  defend  progress  al- 
ready made  rather  than  undertake  new  Ini- 
tiatives. The  effort  to  extend  the  nation's 
concept  of  equality  to  Include  all  men  of  all 
colors  cannot  yet  be  abandoned. 


RtntAL   DXVELOFMXNT 

(Congressman  Andskw  Toxtng) 
Because  69%  of  our  citizens  live  on  11% 
of  the  land,  we  tend  all  too  often  to  forget, 
and  consequently  neglect,  the  64  million  citi- 
zens of  our  small  towns  and  rural  areas. 
Or  if  we  remember  them  at  all  it  is  only 
to  suggest  as  an  afterthought  that  they  too 
should  move  to  the  cities  where  the  problems 
can  be  treated  "en  masse"  Mistreated  would 
be  a  better  phrase,  for  the  record  of  accom- 
plishment in  solving  urban  problems  over 
the  past  few  years  is  sad  Indeed.  Yet  as  poor 
as  that  record  may  be,  there  has  at  least 
been  a  recognition  of  the  urban  problems. 
The  problems  faced  by  our  rural  citizens 
are  all  but  Ignored. 

To  a  much  greater  extent  than  most  peo- 
ple realize,  our  urban  problems  are  a  result 
of  a  massive  exodus  from  rural  America  to 
the  cities.  The  cities  wUl  never  be  able  to 
solve  their  problems  imtll  that  massive  Im- 
migration Is  slowed  down  or  reversed.  Hous- 
ing, jobs,  educational  opportunities  must 
be  made  available  for  rural  Americans.  It  has 
been  customary  of  late  to  speak  of  black 
problems  and  urban  problems  interchange- 
ably, but  the  fact  is  that  61. S  percent  of  the 
black  population  of  America  still  reside  in 
eleven  southeastern  states.  With  the  mecha- 
nization of  farming  they  are  forgotten  and 
unwanted. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  in 
testimony  before  Congress  less  than  a  year 
ago  estimated  that  a  minimum  of  tl2  billion 
was  needed  to  supply  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal systems  to  the  small  towns  of  rural 
America.  Yet  what  has  happened?  The  Nixon 
Administration  has  terminated  the  water  and 
waste  disposal  grant  program.  This  is  a  four- 
fold loss.  Disease  and  ill  health  will  continue 
to  plague  communities  with  inadequate 
water  supplies;  Inadequate  (more  likely. 
nonszistsnt)  waste  treatment  will  fur- 
ttier  pollute  the  streams  and  water  table, 
qpreadlng  the  problems;  It  will  deprive  small 


communities  of  the  additional  employment 
opportunities  such  public  works  provide: 
and,  it  will  continue  to  force  more  people 
into  the  cities  where  at  least  the  basic 
amenities  are  available.  This  nation  cannot 
afford  such  economics. 

One  might  suppose  that  a  nation  dedi- 
cated to  education  as  the  tool  of  upward 
mobility  would  Indeed  devote  specific  sums 
of  money  toward  improving  rural  and  small 
town  schools  and  educational  programs.  In- 
deed, Congress  so  intended  with  tbe  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  the 
Migrant  Education  Act.  among  others.  But 
the  administration  of  those  and  other  edu- 
cational acts  has  been  so  warped  by  urban 
thinking  and  urban  administrators,  that  tbe 
money  Is  largely  spent  in  urban  school  dU- 
tricts  attempting  to  correct  the  presumed 
deficiencies  of  rural  children  forced  off 
the  land  into  cities.  And  this  Administra- 
tion's answer  has  not  been  to  improve  the 
administration,  but  rather  to  cut  back  the 
programs.  Such  reasoning  only  contributes 
to  the  general  decline  of  educational  stand- 
ards in  both  rural  and  urban  areas.  It  will 
not  surprise  you  to  hear  that  black  house- 
holds have  the  worst  of  it.  and  that,  rela- 
tive to  white  households,  they  have  lost 
ground  smce  1960.  Representing  less  than 
10%  of  all  households,  blacks  account  for 
24%  of  substandard  and/or  crowded  occu- 
pancies. In  non-metropolitan  areas,  less 
than  40%  of  the  black  households  live  in 
dwellings  which  are  not  one  or  the  other. 
This  is  considerably  better  than  in  1960 
(when  less  than  20%  of  the  black  families 
in  non-metropolitan  areas  lived  in  standard, 
uncrowded  housing),  but  parity  with  white 
households  is,  in  a  sense,  further  away.  In 
1960,  the  incidence  of  substandard  and/or 
crowded  housing  was  about  three  times  as 
high  for  non -metropolitan  blacks  as  for  non- 
metropolitan  whites.  In  1970,  the  figure  for 
blacks  is  almost  four  times  as  large  as  for 
whites. 

And  the  need  for  Indian  housing  is  even 
greater.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  occupied 
housing  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  are  rated  as  substandard. 
Efforts  to  implement  the  Congreaslonal 
pledge  of  1M9  to  provide  a  decent,  safe  and 
samtary  home  for  every  citizen  are  not  be- 
ing carried  forward  by  this  Administration, 
and  that  is  particularly  true  in  rural  areas. 
Lack  of  sanitary  housing  and  water  sup- 
ply. Inadequate  basic  education  all  contrib- 
ute to  increased  need  for  medical  care,  but, 
as  in  almost  all  areas  of  rural  life,  the  medi- 
cal care  available  is  too  often  too  little,  too 
late.  While  this  Administration  tells  us  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  has  resulted  in  a  20%  over 
supply  of  hospital  beds,  they  fall  to  mention 
that  the  over  supply  is  in  the  urban  and 
particularly  suburban  areas.  There  is  still 
a  shortage  in  rural  areas — as  there  is  of  doc- 
tors and  paramedical  personnel,  of  clinics 
and  nursing  homes,  of  emergency  ambulance 
service  and  visiting  nurses,  and  of  public 
health  services  generally.  Once  again  In 
rural  areas  where  the  needs  are  greatest,  the 
programs  and  services  are  poorest. 

Last  year  the  Economic  Research  Service 
of  the  USDA  prepared  for  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  a  study  on 
"The  Distribution  of  Federal  Outlajrs 
Among  U.S.  Countries."  It  largely  confirms 
that  pattern  of  "metropollana"  into  which 
this  country  has  lapsed.  Per  capita  income  in 
non-metropolitan  counties  is  more  than 
•1,000  below  that  tn  mstrc^olltan  counties 
and  the  level  of  per  capita  outlays  is  more 
than  $100  less  than  in  metro  counties. 
Figures  for  the  housing  programs  (excluding 
public  housing  and  rent  supplements,  neither 
of  them  generally  available  in  rural  areas) 
work  out  to  t91  per  capita  In  metropolitan 
counties,  $40  in  non-metroi>ol1tan  counties, 
and  only  $36  in  the  most  rural  counties. 

It  is  no  wonder  then  that  transportation, 
job  training,  public  employment  programs. 
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cc  aununlty  facilities  and  prograniB  of  all 
kl  oda  for  senior  citizens  are  tragically  absent 
fr  mx  our  rural  communities.  And  their  con- 
ttiued  absence  makes  almost  certain  the 
cc  Qtinued  migration  from  rural  areas  to 
m»tropolltan  centers. 

e  call  upon  the  nation  to  recognize  both 
strength  and  the  need  of  our  rural  citi- 
i  and  to  act  with  both  common  sense  and 
cc^passion.   Common   sense    In   recognizing 
it  la  in  the  long  run  both  easier  and 
m  )re  economical  to  treat  social  and  economic 
pipblema  where  they  first  occur,  and  com- 
ilon  In  admitting  our  policy  mistakes  of 
generation  which  have  forced  rural  areas 
their  citizens  into  second-class  cltlzen- 
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RzvgMUE  Shaking 
(Congressman  Lonis  Stokks) 
■levenue  sharing  under  Richard  Nixon  la 
*iing  more  than  a  convenient  excuse  to 
categorical  programs  for  minorities  and 
poor.  More  and  more,  people  who  come 
Washington  for  help  are  sent  home  again 
flght   for  a  small   slice   of   the   revenue 
pie. 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus'  state- 
to  the  President  two  years  ago,  we  urged 
this  concept  be  utilized  to  meet  the 
ite   human   needs   of   our   cities  and 
Unfortunately,  the  Nixon  response  Is 
promote  revenue  sharing  primarily  as  a 
Kns  to  reduce  local  taxes  rather  than  to 
urban   services.   As   such,    revenue 
becomes     a     political     expediency 
than  a  solution  to  pressing  human 
or  a  way  to  return  decision-making  to 
citizens. 
lodaed.  given  the  inherent  weokneaaee  of 
LI   revenue  sharing  law  and  the  Nixon  Ad- 
mlJilstmtloii'B    adherence    to    the    dubious 
.       of  benign  neglect,  we  have  much 
^MT  frron  thJa  conoept.  Alrewly,  v»  bMr 
mayors     ajid     governors     wondeslng 
they  may  have  lost  more  in  oftte- 
prognun  funds  than  they  wlU  eror 
from  revenue  abaring. 
we  are  to  target  funds  where  they  are 
needed,  we  can  not  simply  acc^t  a 
grant  program  based  on  a  cold,  ocan- 
formula  froaen  into  law.  Flexible 
mxiat  be  developed  to  meet  specific 
and    we    here    in     Congress    must 
ah<iulder   our   reBponalbUlty    to    create    the 
ihinery  to  meet  thoee  needs. 

us.  as  representatives  of  the  poor,  ml- 
,  w  »n<l  dleenfiranchiaed,  revenue  sharing 
not — and  will  not — be  the  answer. 

CIVUL   UGHT8   COKFLIANCI 

example,    even   though    the    revenue 

•ing  law  contains  a  non-discrimination 

precision,  the  Nixon  Administration  shows 

ilgn  of  preparing  to  force  compliance.  In 
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Char  tt  this  month : 

lovembar  1972. 

)«c«mber  1972.. 
12-ir  girth  chante: 

)WMnb*rl971.. 

)«c«ntMr  1972.. 


T  he  decrease  of  37.770  during  the  la-month 

-^Td  since  December  1971  refiects  a  reduc- 

of  89,587  In  Defense  agenclea  and  34,773 

FHxtal  Service,  partially  offset  by  a  net 

of  84.600  In  all  other  agencies.  PuU- 

permanent   employment   over   the    13 

period  was  reduced  by  68.183  reflect- 

a  reduction  of  87,458  in  Defense  agencies 

725  In  aQ  other  agenclea. 

WBCAL   TXAB    1»74    IITDGKT   PIOJXCnONS 

current  interest  In  this  connection  are 

new  budget  projections   (or  "targets") 

ftiU-time  permanent  civilian  employment 
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a  letter  to  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  the  Ijeadershlp  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights  pointed  out  glaring  weak- 
nesses in  these  non-discrimination  regula- 
tions. We  subscribe  to  these  comments  and 
we  stand  ready  to  take  legislative  action  if 
the  Administration  fails  to  make  necessary 
changes. 

Regulations  already  Issued  do  nothing 
more  than  recite  the  statutory  requirements 
found  in  the  law  as  passed  and  in  Title  VI 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Act.  The  Administration 
could  have  required  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  report  on  civil  rights  compliance — 
but  it  did  not.  The  Administration  could 
have  spelled  out  how  fund  recipients  would 
be  expected  to  carry  out  their  equal  oppor- 
tunity obligations — but  It  did  not.  The  Ad- 
minlstraUon  could  have  outlined  other  fed- 
eral agencies'  responsibilities  to  monitor  and 
investigate  compliance — but  It  did  not.  The 
Administration  could  have  endorsed  our  1971 
recommendation  that  neighborhood  groups 
be  included  in  planning  distribution  of 
funds — but  it  did  not. 

Apart  from  the  outright  discriminatory 
aspects  of  revenue  sharing  as  now  practiced 
by  the  NUon  Administration,  there  are  other, 
equally  dangerous,  problems.  Distribution 
formula  can  be  altered  by  state  legislatures 
to  the  disadvantage  of  poorer  and  needy  com- 
munities. And  already,  one  state  is  moving 
toward  ceding  authority  for  allocating  funds 
to  a  regional  planning  body  which  is  not 
answerable  to  any  elected  official. 

XXTEKDINQ   THX   BLOCK-GXANT    APPBOACR 

Yet,  given  these  serious  shortcomings,  the 
Nixon  Administration  now  wants  to  extend 
revenue  sharing  to  specific  areas  such  as 
Jiealth,  education  and  housing.  And  Presi- 
dent Nixon  seems  determined  to  hold  hostage 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  untu  he 
gets  special  revenue  sharing  legislation  en- 
acted. 

This  strategy  U  clearest  in  the  area  of 
housing.  The  President  wants  to  replace 
existing  housing  subsidy  programs  with  a 
special  revenue  sharing  package.  If  the  Pres- 
ident has  his  way.  block  grants  would  go 
to  local  communities  for  housing  and  then 
federal  programs  to  solve  specific  housing 
problems  would  be  eliminated.  And  while 
Congress  considers  Nixon's  proposal  and  pos- 
sible alternatives,  no  new  federal  funds  will 
reach  communities. 

However,  before  we  take  action  on  these 
special  revenue  sharing  programs,  It  would 
be  wise  to  analyze  the  one  existing  proto- 
type in  this  area— the  LEAA  program.  We 
view  LEAA's  block  grants  as  an  example  of 
the  possible  perversions  of  the  revenue  shar- 
ing concept.  Without  controls,  without  suffi- 
cient planning  requirements,  without  civil 
rights  enforcement.  LEAA  programs  are 
marked  by  inefficiency,  waste,  racism,  malad- 


ministration and.  In  some  cases,  corruption. 
Worst  of  all,  this  hundred  million  dollar 
effort  has  had  little,  if  any,  impact  on  the 

incidence  of  crime  in  America.  

With  aU  these  serious  fallacies,  the  Coo- 
gresslonal  Black  Caucus  Intends  to  seriously 
question  the  need  for  further  revenue  shar- 
ing. We  will  work  to  Insure  that  government 
funds  are  directed  toward  the  nation's  most 
crlUcal  needs  and  that  they  are  allocated 
in  an  equitable,  non-discriminatory  manner. 

Conclusion 
(Congressman  Louis  Stokes) 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  now  heard  from  the 
members  of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus. 
We  have  set  forth  our  views  as  to  the  True 
State  of  the  Union  and  the  path  we  feel 
this  nation  must  follow.  We  hope  to  help 
stimulate  the  revival  of  the  Congress  as  an 
effective,  innovative  co-equal  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. We  must  begin  a  massive  new  effort 
to  meet  the  human  needs  of  this  country. 
Our  foreign  pcrflcy.  so  long  corrupted  by  the 
Indochina  war.  must  be  redirected  toward 
helping  the  underdeveloped  nations.  To  ac- 
complish our  goals,  we  wUl  need  to  work 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  Congress.  Many 
of  our  coUeagues  are  here  today  to  Join  us 
In  discussing  the  True  State  of  the  Union. 
I^t  us  now  begin  to  hear  their  views. 


FEDERAL    CIVILIAN    EMPLOYMENT, 
DEC7EMBER   1972 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord.  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  and  tables.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a 
release  highlighting  the  December  1972 
civilian  personnel  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  Ex- 
penditures : 

PxDDAL  CrrajAN  Emplotbcxmt.  Dkcembxb 
1972 
Total  civilian  employment  in  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember was  2.829,676  as  compared  with 
2,820,810  in  the  preceding  month  of  No- 
vember. This  was  a  net  Infrfinna  of  8,776. 
These  figures  are  from  retorts  osrtifled  by 
the  agencies  as  oompUed  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures. 

KXSUUTIVX    BKAMCH 

Civilian  employment  in  the  Executive 
brani^  in  the  month  of  December  la  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  month  of  Novem- 
ber and  with  December  a  year  ago  as  followa: 


Full-tinw  in 

permanent 

positions 


Change 


Temporary, 
part  time,  etc. 


Change 


Total 
employment 


Change 


2.  455.  326 
2,  457.  675 

2.  525.  8S8 
2.  457. 675 


+2,349 


-68.183 


324,341 
331, 075 

300.662 
331.075 


+6,734 


+30. 413 


2.779,667 
2.788.750 

2.826.520 
2. 78S,  750 


+9,083 


-37,  770 


levels  as  of  June  1973  and  June  1974.  Com- 
parison of  current  full-time  permanent  em- 
ployment (December  1972)  with  the  budg- 
eted projections  and  estimated  June  1974 
with  estimated  June  1973  fcHlows : 


Chrlllen        Militaiy 
•nselM      afNieiti 


Total 


Civilian 
agencies 


Military 
agencies 


June  1974.  estimate... 
(compared  to  De- 
cember 1972) (+21,959)  (-41,034)  (-19,075) 


Tola 


(compared  to  June 
1973,  estimate). 


1.451.  SCO       986,800   2,438,600 
-41,034)  (-19,075) 
(-20.  500)  (-25.  600)  (-46. 100) 


December  1972, actual...  1.429.841  1.027.834    2.457  675 

June  1973. estimate 1.472,300  1,012.400    2,484.700 

(compered  to  De- 

ee.Tiber  1972) (+42,459)  (-15.434)  (+27,025) 


TRK    MONTR    OF   OKCXMBEB 

Executive    branch    employment    In    the 
month  of  December  totaled  2.788,750,  a  net 
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Increase  of  9,088  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding month  of  November.  Changes  In  total 
employment  in  December  in  civilian  agen- 
cies of  the  Executive  branch  as  compared 
^th  civilian  emi^oyment  in  military  agen- 
cies were  as  follows : 


December    November      Change 


Civilian  agencies 

Military  agencies 

Total,  civilian 
employment.. 


1.698.505    1,688,016    +10.489 
1.090,245    1,091,651      -1,406 


2,788,750    2,779,667     +9,083 


The  civilian  agencies  of  the  Executive 
branch  reporting  the  largest  increases  in 
December  were  Postal  Service  with  8365, 
Treasury  with  2,436  and  HEW  with  1,341.  In 
the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest  de- 
creoss  was  reported  by  Navy  with  1.044. 

Total  Executive  branch  employment  inside 
the  United  States  in  December  was  2,628,100, 
an  increase  of  10,191  as  compared  with  No- 
vember. Total  employment  outside  the  United 
States  in  December  was  160,650,  a  decrease  of 
1.108    as    compared    with    November. 


LE0I81.ATTVK   AKD  JUDICIAL   BRANCHES 

Employment  in  the  legislative  branch 
in  December  totaled  32,355.  a  decrease  of  305 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  month  of 
November.  E^mployment  in  the  Judicial 
branch  in  December  totaled  8,471,  a  decrease 
of  3  as  compared  with  November. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  Include  a  tabulation,  excepted  from 
the  joint  committee  report,  on  personnel 
employed  full-time  in  permanent  p>osi- 
tions  by  executive  branch  agencies  during 
with  Jime  1971,  Jime  1972  and  the  budg- 
et estimates  for  June  1973: 


• 

FULL-TIME  PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Major  agencies 

June  1971 

June  1972 

December 
1972 

Estimated 

June  30. 

1973  > 

Major  agencies 

June  1971 

June  1972 

December 
1972 

Estimated 

June  30, 

1973' 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Defense' 

84,252 
28, 435 

30.063 

1,062.741 

104,  283 

16,030 

57,  570 

42,662 

11.352 

23,398 

13,477 

68,482 

90,135 

6.920 

5,324 

5,959 

82,511 
28, 412 

30,585 

1, 009,  548 

105, 764 

15,  200 

56,892 

45,446 

12,339 

22,699 

11,719 

67,  232 

95,  728 

6,836 

5,260 

7,835 

82,612 
28,  731 

30,199 

997,635 

108.394 

16,215 

57,  072 

45, 972 

12,530 

22,511 

11,004 

66,479 

97,685 

7,032 

5,692 

8,025 

83,400 
28,200 

32,400 

=  980,000 

<  110,  200 

15,800 

57.000 

47,200 

12,800 

23,200 

10,800 

67,700 

103, 000 

7,000 

6,000 

8,900 

Genera.  Services  Administration..  . 

38,076 

29.  478 

13,967 
5,569 
4.004 

13,612 

9.773 

158,635 

31.333 

36,  002 

27,  428 

13.  777 
5,791 
3,916 

14,001 

9.255 

163, 179 

33,499 

36,411 

27,  254 

13,813 
5.694 
4,057 

14,253 

9.281 

169, 234 

34.645 

38  100 

National    Aeronautics    and    Space    Ad- 
ministration  

26  800 

Civil  functions .. 

Panama  Canal  

Selective  Service  System 

14  000 

Military  functions 

S  TOO 

Huaith  Education  and  Welfar6  ..     ..    .. 

Small  Business  Administration 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

4  20O 

Houiing  and  Urban  Development.. 

14  000 

Interior        ..  .-- -- 

9  400 

Veterans  Administration 

171  600 

Labor 

State 

All  other  Agencies 

Contingencies 

Subtotal 

U.S.  Postal  Service 

35,800 
2  000 

Agency  for  Internationa!  Development. 

Transpoftation..  

Treasury     . ....... 

1,  995,  530 
564,782 

1,910,854 
594,834 

1,912,430 
545,  245 

1,915,200 
569.500 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Total  

2,  520, 312 

2,  505, 688 

2,  457,  675 

2,484,700 

<  Included  in  total  employment  shown  on  table  1,  beginning  on  p.  2. 

•  Source:  As  projected  in  1974  budget  document;  figures  rounded  to  nearest  hundred. 

^EtCiUdes  increase  of  5,000  for  clvilianization  program. 


«  Excludes  increase  of  approximately  9.000  In  adult  welfare  categories  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Government  under  Public  Law  92-603. 

>  December  figure  excludes  2,768  disadvantaged  persons  in  public  service  careeis  progums  a& 
compared  with  2.891  in  Movember 


AMENDING  MINERAL  LANDS   LEAS- 
ING ACT  OP  1920 

tMr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  to  remedy  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act 
of  1920  recently  brought  to  light  by  the 
n.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
»f  Columbia. 

Section  28  of  the  act  provides  for  a  25- 
foot  right-of-way  on  each  side  of  a  pe- 
troleum or  gas  pipeline.  Since  no  modem- 
day  pipeline,  including  the  proposed 
trans- Alaska  pUieline,  can  be  constructed 
in  such  a  limited  space  the  court  en- 
joined the  issuance  of  a  special  land  use 
permit  until  Congress  changes  the  law. 

The  court  did  not  rule  on  the  appli- 
cability of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act.  The  environmental  issues  re- 
main to  be  decided  by  the  court. 

The  National  Enviromental  Policy 
Act  is  receiving  its  first  important  court 
test  over  the  issuance  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  a  special  land  use  per- 
mit to  construct  the  trans- Alaska  pipe- 
line. I  personally  want  NEPA  to  work. 
The  bill  i  am  submitting  today  addresses 
itself  solely  to  the  question  of  right-of- 
way  width  raised  by  the  court.  This  is 
simply  an  amendment  to  the  mining 
laws,  which  control  pipeline  rights-of- 
way.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  en- 
vironment. Once  the  right-of-way  width 
issue  is  cleared  out  of  the  way,  we  will 
be  able  to  get  a  good  test  of  the  environ- 
mental issues  in  the  courts. 

Today,  as  we  know,  major  pipelines 


are  in  the  range  from  30  to  42  inches 
in  diameter.  Consideration  is  be- 
ing given  to  diameters  of  48  inches  or 
more.  The  proposed  trans-Ala^a  pipe- 
line, for  example,  would  be  a  48-inch  line. 
A  40-foot  section  would  weigh  about  5 
tons.  The  construction  of  a  pipeline  of 
such  a  diameter  requires  the  use  of  large, 
heavy,  modem  construction  equipment. 
Such  construction  equipment  must  use 
substantial  space  alongside  of  the  right- 
of-way.  Consequently,  if  the  court  is 
right  that  no  reasonable  interpretation 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  would  permit 
a  pipeline  operator  to  utilize  a  single 
foot  of  space  outside  of  the  50 -foot  right- 
of-way,  no  new  pipelines  can  be  con- 
structed across  Federal  lands.  Further- 
more, many  existing  pipelines  are  in 
jeopardy,  for  compressor  stations  and 
pipelines  themselves  must  be  maintained. 

Undoubtedly,  many  people  disagree 
with  the  court's  interpretation,  and  be- 
lieve that  Congress  granted  adequate 
legislative  authority  to  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  issue  necessary  rights-of-way 
across  public  lands.  However,  it  is  not  in 
the  public  interest  for  us  to  engage  in  a 
debate  with  the  courts  over  this  legisla- 
tive interpretaticm.  If  the  statute  is  im- 
clear  to  the  courts,  then  it  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  Congress  to  clarify  the  statute. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  congressional 
intent.  I  propose  that  we  delete  from  sec- 
tion 28  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  the 
phrase  "and  25  feet  on  each  side  of 
ssmie"  and  insert  a  provision  that  a  pipe- 
line right-of-way  include  not  only  the 
ground  occupied  by  the  pipeline  but  also 
"related  facilities  and  the  land  reason- 
ably necessary  for  access  to  and  con- 


struction, operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  pipeline  and  related  facilities." 

The  amendment  further  provides  that 
the  Secretary  may  attach  conditions  as 
to  "duration"  of  the  use.  This  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  issue  permits  of 
limited  duration  for  construction  pur- 
poses. 

In  my  opinion,  the  amendments  to  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  which  I  pro- 
pose will  provide  a  modern  day  solution 
for  modern  technological  problems. 

As  we  all  know,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  to  discover  and  utilize  additional 
sources  of  domestic  oil  and  gas.  Bring- 
ing the  Alaskan  oil  into  production  will 
help  alleviate  the  energy  crisis  which  is 
particularly  acute  in  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast. 

Certainly  we  can  import  oil  but  such 
imports  only  aggravate  an  already  criti- 
cal balance-of-payments  problem.  It  Is 
projected  that  2  million  barrels  a  day 
will  be  pimaped  from  the  Alaskan  fields. 
Without  the  Alaskan  oil  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  will  worsen  by  up  to  |3 
billion  a  year. 

In  addition,  it  is  imperative  for  the 
Alaskan  Natives  and  the  State  of  Alaska 
that  the  North  Slope  oil  be  brought  to 
market.  The  State  is  dependent  on  the  oil 
revenues  for  operation  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment. And  independently,  the  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  would  be  rendered 
nearly  worthless  if  the  oil  is  not  ex- 
tracted. Congress  must  keep  faith  with 
the  Natives  who  have  both  a  moral  and 
legal  right  to  the  mineral  revenues  we 
promised  them  only  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago. 
If  we  recognize  our  need  for  oil,  we  wlU 
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recognize  the  need  for  amending  the 
Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act.  Whether  a 
pipeline  Is  wholely  within  Alaska  or  Is 
routed  from  Alsiska  through  Canada,  the 
need  for  this  amendment  remains.  In 
either  case  the  court  decision  Is  appli- 
cable, since  in  either  case  the  pipeline 
would  have  to  cross  public  ismids.  It  pre- 
vents construction  of  nearly  all  modem 
pipelines  over  any  public  lands  In  the 
United  States. 

In  no  way  would  this  amendment  ei- 
fect  the  administrative  choice  of  a  pipe- 
line route.  That  decision  woidd  remain 
for  those  seeking  the  permit,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  ultimately,  the 
courts.  However,  it  is  Imperative  that  we 
In  Congress  provide  an  adequate  legisla- 
tive basis  for  issuing  rights-of-way  per- 
mits. In  order  that  oil  and  gas  can  be 
brought  to  market  from  whatever  loca- 
tion in  the  coimtry. 

Right-of-way  width  Is  the  only  point 
of  this  legislation;  all  questions  dealing 
with  the  environmental  aspects  of  a 
pipeline  are  left  for  the  courts  to  decide. 


IMPOUNDMENT 


(Mr.  QUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  to 
clarify  the  Limits  of  the  Presidential  im- 
poundment power  must  be  the  first  order 
of  business  for  this  Congress.  The  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  recently  dis- 
closed that  as  of  January  29,  1973,  $8.7 
billion  In  tunds  was  being  Impounded. 

Not  only  has  the  executive  branch  re- 
fused to  spend  money  which  Congress 
has  appropriated  for  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams, but  it  has  exercised  what  amounts 
to  a  line  item  veto  by  eliminating  pro- 
grams which  it  deems  expendable. 

This  power  to  impound,  as  broadly  de- 
fined by  the  executive  branch  is  very 
much  In  question.  In  1969.  William  H. 
Rehnqulst,  now  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  wrote  in  a  memo- 
randimi  submitted  to  the  White  House 
that: 

With  respect  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
President  has  a  constitutional  power  to  de- 
cline to  spend  appropriated  funds,  we  must 
conclude  that  existence  of  such  broad  power 
Is  supported  by  neither  reason  nor  precedent. 

Rehnqulst  served  at  that  time  as  an 
Assslstant  Attorney  General  In  charge  of 
the  Of&ce  of  Legal  Counsel. 

Becaiise  of  the  Importance  of  this  mat- 
ter and  its  immediate  effect  on  the 
health,  transportation,  housing,  and  edu- 
cation of  our  citizens,  I  have  cosponsored 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  President  from 
Impounding  any  funds,  or  approving  the 
impounding  of  funds  without  the  consent 
of  the  Congress,  and  to  provide  a  pro- 
cedure under  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  may  approve 
the  President's  proposed  Impoundment. 
I  request  that  the  full  text  of  this  bill 
be  reprinted  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  legislation  Is  Intended  to  prevent 
the  President  and  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  from  im- 
pounding funds  without  the  express 
approval  of  the  Congress.  The  bill  pro- 


vides that  before  fimds  can  be  im- 
pounded, the  Executive  must  send  a  spe- 
cial message  to  the  Congress  specifying 
the  amount  to  be  impounded  and  the 
projects  and  functions  affected.  The  Con- 
gress must  then  specifically  approve  the 
proposed  Impoundment  within  60  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  never  get  our 
priorities  straight  in  this  country  until 
we  in  Congress  put  some  meaning  behind 
the  words  "checks  and  balances"  and 
"separation  of  power."  If  Congress  can 
legislate  and  fund  a  given  program  and 
then  see  it  ignored  or  dismantled  by 
E^xecutlve  rule  without  any  recourse,  we 
will  have  strayed  very  far  Indeed  from 
the  form  of  government  established  by 
the  Founding  Fathers. 

The  bill  foUows: 

H.R.  2816 
A  bill  to  prohibit  the  President  from  Im- 
pounding any  funds,  or  approving  the  Im- 
pounding of  funds  without  the  consent  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  provide  a  procedure 
under  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  may   approve  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  Impoundment 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act    may    be    cited    as    the    "Congressional 
Spending  Power  Act  of  1973." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  shall  not  im- 
pound any  funds  appropriated  by  law  out 
of  the  Treasury  for  a  specific  purpose  or 
project,  or  approve  the  Impounding  of  such 
fxiads  by  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  unless — 

(1)  The  President  shall  transmit  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  a 
special  message  specifying — 

(A)  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  impoxinded. 

(B)  the  specific  projects  or  governmental 
functions  affected  thereby,  and 

(C)  the  reason  for  the  Impounding  of  such 
funds,  and 

(2)  The  Congress  shall  approve  the  specific 
Impounding  of  funds  in  accordance  with 
the  procedure  set  out  In  section  5  of  this 
Act  within  sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  after  the  special  message  is  received 
by  the  Congress. 

(b)  Each  special  message  submitted  pursur 
ant  to  subsection  (a)  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  on  the  same  day,  and  shall  be  de- 
livered to  the  Cleric  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives If  the  House  is  not  In  session,  and 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate 
is  not  in  session.  Each  such  message  shall  be 
printed  as  a  document  of  each  House. 

(c)  If  the  Congress  does  not  consider  the 
special  message  submitted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  virlthin  the  sixty -day  period 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a),  approval  of 
the  proposed  impounding  of  f\inds  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  refused. 

Skc.  S.  Whenever  the  Oongrus  shall  refiise 
to  approve  a  proposed  impounding  of  funds 
set  forth  in  a  special  message  submitted  pur- 
suant to  section  2(a) ,  the  President  shall  not 
again  submit  a  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress proposing  to  impound  any  of  such 
funds  In  whole  or  in  part  during  the  same 
fiscal  year. 

Skc.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  Im- 
poiindlng  of  funds  ineludas— 

(a)  the  wlthh(dding  of  funds  (whether  by 
establishing  resarvss  or  otherwise)  appro- 
priated for  projects  or  activities,  and  the 
termination  of  authorized  projects  or  activi- 
ties for  which  appropriations  have  been 
made,  and 

(b)  the  d«laylng  of  the  expendltrire  or 
obligation  of  funds  beyond  ths  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  expenditure  or  obliga- 
tion was  Intended  by  the  Congress  In  appro- 
priating such  funds. 
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8«c.  5.  (a)  The  foUowlng  subsections  of 
this  section  are  enacted  by  the  Oongresa_ 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  pomr 
of  the  House  of  Reprvaentatlves  and  ths 
Senate,  respectively,  and  as  such  they  sbaU 
be  deemed  as  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  In 
that  House  In  the  case  of  resolutlom 
described  In  this  section;  and  they  sbaU 
supersede  other  ndes  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are   Inconsistent  therewith;    and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tlonal  right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
niles  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  any  manner,  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  Ho\ue. 

(b)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "resolution"  means  only  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate,  as  the  case  may  be.  which  is 
Introduced  and  acted  upon  by  both  Houses 
before  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  sixty 
calendar  days  of  continuous  session  of  the 
Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the  Presl. 
dent's  special  message  is  received  by  that 
House. 

(2)  The  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  each  resolution  shall  read  as  follom: 
"That  the  House  of  Representatives  (Senate) 
approves  the  proposed  Impounding  of  fundi 
as  set  forth  in  the  special  message  of  ths 

President  dated ,  House 

(Senate)  Document  numbered ." 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
continuity  of  a  session  Is  broken  only  by  an 
adjournment  of  the  Congress  sine  die.  and 
the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  men 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  computation  of  the  sixty 
day  period. 

(c)(1)  A  resolution  Introduced  with 
reapect  to  a  special  message  shall  not  be 
referred  to  a  committee  and  shall  be  priv- 
ileged business  for  immediate  consideration. 
It  shall  at  any  time  be  in  order  (even  though 
a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect  has 
been  disagreed  to)  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution.  Such  motion 
shaU  be  highly  prlviledged  and  not  debatable. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be 
In  order,  and  It  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  If  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  Is  agreed  to,  debate 
on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  ten 
hours,  which  shall  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
resolution.  An  amendment  to  the  resolution 
shall  not  be  In  order.  It  shall  not  be  In  order 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to.  and  It  shall 
not  be  in  order  to  move  to  consider  any  other 
resolution  introduced  with  respect  to  the 
same  massage. 

(3)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  respect 
to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution,  and 
motions  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  business,  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

(4)  Appeals  from  decisions  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of  ths 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate,  as 
the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure  relating 
to  a  resolution  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  marked  the  55th  anniversary  of 
the  Declaratlm  of  Independence  of  Lith- 
uania. I  rise  today  to  Join  In  the  observ- 
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ance  of  that  anniversary  and  to  a<ld  my 
voice  to  those  of  freedom-loving  people 
around  the  world,  who  are  protesting  the 
continued  enslavement  of  that  nation  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

YoT  22  of  the  55  years  that  have  passed 
since  lithiiania  declared  her  independ- 
ence the  people  of  that  nation  have  been 
subjected  to  a  Conununist  program  of 
systematic  destruction  of  their  culture 
and  a  vicious  repression  of  the  freedom 
to  which  they  are  entitled  as  human 
beings.  That  the  Russians  have  failed 
In  these  efforts  was  evidenced  recently 
by  the  bold  action  of  17,000  Lithuanian 
Catholics  in  petitioning  the  United  Na- 
tions for^freedom.  Massive  street  demon- 
strations over  the  past  year  have  also 
served  notice  to  the  Soviets  and  to  the 
world  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  still 
very  much  alive  in  the  area  that  once 
was  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

It  is  my  hope  that  our  delegates  to  the 
upcoming  European  Security  Confer- 
ence will  make  the  plight  of  Lithuanian 
people,  and  that  of  all  those  trapped 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  a  matter  for 
serious  discussion.  The  petition  of  free- 
dom and  self-determination  for  Lith- 
uania is  one  which  concerns  all  of  us, 
and  I,  for  one,  pledge  to  continue  my 
efforts  to  work  for  the  freedom  of  that 
nation  and  all  other  captive  nations. 


CHIEP  JUDGE  J.  CLARENCE  HERLI- 
HY  DISCUSSES  THE  PROBLEMS 
OP  COURT  ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  £uid  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  in  recent  years  about  the 
problems  of  Judicial  administration  and 
delay  in  our  courts. 

Presiding  Justice  J.  Clarence  Herlihy 
of  the  third  department  of  New  York 
State's  appellate  division,  whom  I  have 
known  personally  ever  since  I  served  as 
mayor  of  Schenectady,  recently  ez- 
pr^sed  some  very  interesting  ideas  on 
problems  and  some  possible  solutions. 
His  comments  appeared  In  a  recent  sup- 
plement to  the  New  York  Law  Journal 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Justice 
Herllhy's  very  Interesting  article  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  since  I  am  sure 
his  views  will  be  of  great  Interest  to  many 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Law  Journal,  Jan.  24, 
1973) 

COTTBT  AOMINIBTBATION  :  UpSTATE  ViXW 

(By  J.  Clarence  Herlihy) 

The  pace  of  Justice  has  long  been  a  cause 
of  concern  to  common  law  societies  and,  as 
the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Justice  Administration  has  ob- 
served, we  can  link  contemporary  dismay 
with  delay  In  the  legal  process  back  through 
our  literature  to  Hamlet's  lament  that  "the 
law's  delay"  is  as  noisome  a  human  condi- 
tion as  "the  pangs  of  mlsprls'd  love." 

The  pace  of  Justice  today  is  of  particular 
concern  In  our  criminal  Justice  system.  Con- 
gestion and  delay  In  that  system  is  most 
acute  and  prevalent  In  the  sprawling  metro- 
politan and  urban  centers  of  the  nation 
where  It  has  been  estimated  two-thirds  of 
the  American  people  live  and  work.  And  Ir- 
respective of  the  myriad  and  well-document- 


ed causes  of  delay  In  the  system,  one  thing 
iB  clear:  the  legal  process  In  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  of  the  United  States  in  Its  method - 
ologlee  and  technologies  has  simply  not  kept 
abreast  with  the  great  demographic  and 
economic  changes  that  have  altered  the  char- 
acter of  American  society  during  the  Twen- 
tieth Century. 

csAcicota&aBXL  mxthodb 

Indeed,  as  Chief  Justice  Burger  observed  In 
his  1970  State  of  the  Judiciary  Address  to  the 
American  Bar  Association:  "In  the  Super- 
market Age  we  CLre  trying  to  operate  the 
courts  with  crackerbarrel  and  comer  grocer 
methods  and  equipment,  vintage  1900." 

Much  of  the  Judiciary's  present  plight  In 
the  area  of  congestion  and  delay  In  Its 
criminal  Justice  system  can  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  our  nation's  court  systems 
were  designed  to  serve  compact,  homogeneous 
and  small  rural  societies.  As  a  result,  the 
county  unit  of  government  still  remains  the 
basic  unit  of  court  organization  throughout 
most  of  the  United  States,  electorally,  fis- 
cally and  administratively. 

This  parochial  pattern  of  court  organiza- 
tion baaed  upon  county  government  was 
perhaps  an  efficient,  economical  and  respon- 
sive form  of  organization  In  the  unhurried 
earlier  ages  of  our  hlstroy;  In  the  emerging 
age  of  the  megalopolis,  however,  It  is  mani- 
festly an  organizational  concept  that  re- 
quires critical  reexammatlon. 

KEW  TORK  SYSTEM 

Fortunately.  New  York  State's  unified 
court  system  is  so  designed  to  transcend 
many  of  the  organizational  limitations  in- 
herent in  a  system  structured  along  county 
boimdaries.  There  are  few  states  as  diverse 
as  New  York  In  terms  of  population  density, 
and  economic  and  cultural  disparity,  as 
among,  for  example,  the  metropolitan  coun- 
ties of  New  York  City,  the  great  suburban 
communities  of  Long  Island  and  the  lower 
Hudson  Valley,  and  the  generally,  but  not 
exclusively,  rural  and  agricultural  upstate 
counties  comprising  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Judicial  Departments. 

The  unified  administration,  or  govern- 
ment, of  a  court  system  for  a  state  as  diverse 
and  as  populous  as  ours,  with  its  multi- 
tiered  courts  ana  supportmg  stalTs,  is  by 
Its  nature  a  formidable  responsibility  and 
challenge.  In  all  likelihood,  the  efficient  cen- 
tral day-to-day  administration  of  such  a 
diverse  system  is  literally  Impossible  to 
achieve.  Thus  it  Is,  I  think,  that  the  drafts- 
men of  the  1962  constitutional  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  courts  vested  each  Appellate 
Division  with  substantial  and  comprehen- 
sive administrative  powers  over  the  opera- 
tion of  the  coxirts  within  their  respective 
Judicial  departments,  with  the  important 
constitutional  limitation  that  the  Appellate 
Divisions  exercise  these  powers  "in  accord- 
ance with  the  standards  and  administrative 
policies"  established  by  the  Administrative 
Board  of  the  Judicial  Conference. 

This  system  of  shared  Judicial  administra- 
tive authority  has  strong  adherents,  and 
equally  strong  and  well-intended  critics. 
Nevertheless,  the  existence  of  the  system 
and  its  design  gives  to  each  Aopellate  Di- 
vision considerable  administrative  flexi- 
bility In  ordering  the  civil  and  criminal 
processes  of  the  courts  within  the  geograph- 
ical boundaries  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments, with  due  consideration  to  local,  and 
often  unique,  conditions  In  the  courts, 
counties  and  Judicial  districts  under  their 
supervision. 

IMPORTANT  FACTORS 

Such  factors  Include  the  volume  of  Judi- 
cial business  In  its  nisus  prius  courts,  the 
availability  of  Judicial  and  nonjudicial  man- 
power (Including  the  practicing  Bar) .  and 
the  limitations  of  existing  physical  facilities. 

In  the  Third  Judicial  Department,  which 
consists    of    twenty-eight    upstate    counties 


and  the  third,  fourth  and  sixth  Judicial 
districts,  the  Appellate  Division  In  the  exer- 
cise of  its  administrative  authority  relies 
heavily  upon  Its  three  Administrative  Judges 
(one  In  each  Judicial  district) ,  the  office  of 
the  Departmental  Director  of  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Departmental  Committee  for 
Court  Administration  both  In  the  formula- 
tion and  the  Implementation  of  administra- 
tive policies  and  procedures.  Once  adopted, 
procedures  and  rules  are  continually  moni- 
tored as  to  effectiveness  and  achievement 
and  frequent  conferences  and  meetings  be- 
tween the  Court  and  its  administrative  aides 
and  advisors  serve  to  assure  that  the  lines 
of  communication  always  remain  open  and 
active. 

While  delay  In  the  administration  of 
criminal  Justice  is  not  an  acute  problem  In 
the  Third  Judicial  Department,  Improve- 
ment and  upgrading  of  the  existing  system 
and  Its  facilities  Is  nevertheless  the  con- 
stant goal  of  our  court's  administrative 
efforts,  and  several  recent  Innovations  and 
ongoing  projects  In  the  area  seem  worthy  of 
mention. 

NATIONAL    COURT    PLAN 

Those  most  familiar  with  the  nation's 
court  systems,  both  federal  and  state,  are 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  delay  and  con- 
gestion In  the  criminal  Justice  field  are  not 
endemic  to  the  trial  of  criminal  cases  and 
proceedings.  Delay  and  congestion  are  fast 
becoming  problems  In  the  appellate  process 
as  well — as  evidenced,  for  example,  by  the 
Freund  Committee's  proposal  to  create  a 
national  court  of  appenls  to  screen  cases 
sought  to  be  reviewed  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  This  problem  was  also  high- 
lighted in  a  commentary  In  the  November, 
1972,  American  Bar  Association  Journal  by 
Robert  W.  Meserve.  the  Association's  presi- 
dent, when  he  cited  the  time-consuming 
ap{>ellate  procedures  following  the  convic- 
tions in  the  famed  Chicago  Seven  and  Sir- 
han  Slrhan  cases. 

Mr.  Meserve  concluded  that  regardless  of 
the  reasons  behind  the  considerable  time- 
span  between  Indictment  and  appellate  re- 
view In  the  cases,  more  is  actually  at  stake 
than  the  defendants'  constitutional  rights 
to  a  speedy  trial:  "Our  obligation  to  society 
is  equally  Important.  Public  confidence  in 
the  fairness  and  efficiency  of  criminal  law 
administration  is  one  of  Its  most  vital  ele- 
ments. We  cannot  afford  to  lose  public  con- 
fidence by  even  the  appearance  of  unrea- 
sonable and  unwarranted  delays." 

To  militate  against  delay  In  criminal  ap- 
peals coming  to  the  Appellate  Division  In  the 
Third  Department,  ovir  court's  system  Is  to 
routinely  advise  each  attorney  assigned  or 
who  accepts  an  assignment  to  represent  an 
Indigent  defendant:  first,  that  the  appeal 
must  be  brought  on  for  argument  within 
ninety  days,  or  a  motion  upon  notice  for  an 
enlargement  for  time  be  made:  and  second, 
that  the  Appellate  Division  considers  the 
prosecution  of  an  assigned  appeal  a  matter 
of  professional  duty  requiring  counsel's  im- 
mediate attention. 

DISCIPLINING  P088IBLZ 

In  those  cases  where  notice  of  argument 
Is  not  filed  in  compliance  with  this  ninety- 
day  rule,  the  attorney  is  given  a  ten-day 
notice  to  file  the  record  and  briefs,  or  to  re- 
quest an  enlargement  of  time.  In  the  rare 
case  where  delinquency  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  criminal  appeal  {>ersl6ts,  the  attorney  \s 
requested  to  appear  before  a  member  of  the 
court  and  is  advised  that  formal  disciplinary 
action  against  him  may  result  from  a  neglect 
of  his  assignment. 

This  is  a  simple  cale;;dar  control  device  of 
proven  effectiveness.  It  assures  the  prompt 
hearing  and  disposition  of  Indigent  criminal 
appeals:  and,  equally  Important,  demon- 
strates to  the  Bar  and  to  the  public  our 
court's  conviction  that  the  expeditious  deter- 
mination of  an  individual's  guilt  or  Innocence 
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Is  an  absolute  neccadty  In  the  correctional 
process,  and  a  major  responsibility  of  the 
Judicial  syBtem. 

Another  ongoing  project  to  expedite  the 
criminal  process  commenced  last  fall  with  the 
establishment  of  a  Court  Planning  Unit  for 
the  Third  Judicial  Department,  f\inded  under 
the  provisions  of  the  federal  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  and  the  Office  of  Crime 
Oontrol  Planning. 

THBZK   AXXAS   STT7DIZD 

The  court  planning  staff  of  two  attorneys 
is  charged  under  the  terms  of  the  funding 
grant  to  Initially  focus  upon  three  areas  of 
the  criminal  Justice  system  in  the  Third  Judi- 
cial Department:  trial  delay,  legal  representa- 
tion of  defendants  and  Inmates,  and  prisoner 
grievances. 

With  respect  to  trial  delay,  the  court  plan- 
ners will  compile  data  on  existing  delay  In 
the  processing  of  criminal  cases  In  each  of  the 
twenty-eight  counties  of  the  Third  Depart- 
ment, and  will  review  current  grand  Jury 
and  county  court  scheduling  policies  and 
practices.  Where  existing  practices  are  found 
in  need  of  revision  In  order  to  meet  statutory 
time  limitations,  the  court  planning  tinlt  Is 
expected  to  develop  plans  for  improving  case 
management  and  scheduling. 

In  the  area  of  prisoner  grievances,  the  court 
planners  will  develop  recommendations  for 
the  review  of  complaints  asserted  by  Inmates 
Incarcerated  In  county  and  state  correctional 
facilities  located  within  the  Third  Depart- 
ment. They  will  also  seek  to  devise  methods 
of  screening  meritorious  claims  from  frivolous 
applications.  In  the  allied  field  of  legal  repre- 
sentation for  indigent  defendants,  the  court 
planning  unit  is  exp>ected  to  analyze  and 
evaluate  existing  twenty-seven  legal  defense 
plans  In  the  various  counties  throughout  the 
Department,  and.  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions for  the  Improved  delivery  of  these 
services. 

CASXS    MONTTORXD 

Thus  far,  the  court  planning  unit  has  de- 
vised a  central  Information  system  for  mon- 
itoring the  Intake  and  dispositions  of  crimi- 
nal motions  and  proceedings  In  the  county 
courts  of  the  Department;  and  Is  conducting 
a  study  dealing  with  the  problem  of  dispar- 
ity, If  any,  in  criminal  sentencing  in  those 
courts. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  add  one  fur- 
ther observation  concerning  delay  in  the 
criminal  Justice  field.  Foremost,  to  my  way  of 
thinking  and  from  my  experience  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Administi^tlve  Board  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference,  the  root  cause  of  our  cur- 
rent problem  is  the  lack  of  central  court 
financing  in  New  York  State. 

Por  example,  in  the  Third  Judicial  Depart- 
ment, there  are  fifty -one  local  fiscal  authori- 
ties which  fund  the  unified  court  system  and 
which  must  be  consulted  in  the  preparation 
of  annual  court  budgets.  Obviously,  such 
fragmentation  of  fiscal  responsibility  In  the 
operation  of  the  courts  precludes  rational 
planning  and  intelligent  programming  of  the 
constitutional  mission  of  that  system. 

JOINT   rlNAKCIMO 

Similarly.  In  the  First  and  a  portion  of  the 
Second  Judicial  Department,  there  is  the 
constant  problem  of  Joint  financing  by  the 
city  and  state  governments;  and  the  in- 
BTltable  conflicts  as  to  their  respective  re- 
sponaibUltiea  in  appropriating  sufficient 
funds  for  such  court  purposes  as  court  and 
detention  facilities,  nonjudicial  staffs,  the 
trmnsportatlon  of  prisoners  to  and  from 
court,  probation  services  and  myriad  other 
Judicially  related  services:  the  lack  of  which 
greatly  contribute  to  congestion,  and  over 
which  the  courts  have  little,  if  any,  control. 

Conversely,  If  New  York's  Judicial  branch 
of  government  were  to  be  financed  through  a 
central  state  budget — as  Is  the  case  with  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  gov- 


ernment— better  ooordlnation  of  reaouroea 
could  b«  achieved,  much  of  the  present  in- 
effldoicy  and  congestion  in  the  courts  oould 
be  eliminated,  as  would  the  existing  lack  of 
central  fiscal  control  and  the  Jurisdictional 
and  policy  conflicts  among  the  hundreds  of 
local  governmental  units  now  financing  the 
unified  court  system. 

A  unified  state  budget  for  the  New  York 
State  Judiciary  has  been  advocated  by  the 
Appellate  Divisions  and  the  Admlnlf>trative 
Board  of  the  Judicial  Conference  for  several 
years,  as  well  as  by  such  organlisations  as  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  State  Bar 
Association.  Several  bills  to  implement  cen- 
tral state  financing  for  the  courts  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  and  have  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  and  extended 
study. 

Hopefully,  the  1973  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature will  see  a  concrete  beginning  to  this 
vitally  important  reform  In  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  in  New  York  State. 


THAT  RECOMPUTATION  REPORT— 
AN  KDITORIAL  ON  THE  REPORT  OP 
THE  STRATTON  SUBCOMMITTEE 

(Mr.  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Navy 
Times,  the  authoritative.  Independently 
owned  military  weekly,  recently  ran  an 
editorial  on  the  report  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Retired  Pay  Revisions  which  will  be  of 
special  significance  to  all  of  those  in- 
terested In  military  retired  pay  recom- 
putation. 

The  editor  of  Navy  Times,  Mr.  John 
Sllnkman,  is  one  of  the  most  knowledge- 
able experts  on  military  personnel  mat- 
ters in  our  Nation's  Capital;  he  has  fol- 
lowed the  development  of  military  re- 
tirement and  other  personnel  legislation 
for  almost  30  years.  In  the  present  In- 
stance he  has  produced  an  Important 
editorial  which  Is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  of  Congress. 

I  particularly  call  your  attention  to  his 
discussion  of  the  political  realities  which 
may  have  attended  the  vote  on  the  re- 
computation  amendment  In  the  Senate. 
These  political  fswits  of  life  are  some- 
thing that  many  citizens  are  not  aware 
of,  and  such  votes  sometimes  give  a  false 
impression  of  the  true  support  that  cer- 
tain legislation  might  have. 

It  is  time  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress chose  their  position  carefully  on 
this  complex  issue  and  avoided  creating 
false  and  irresponsible  hopes  in  the 
minds  of  military  retirees. 

The  editorial  follows : 

(Prom  Navy  Times,  Jan.  31, 1973] 
That  RecoMPrrrATioN  Rxpokt 

A  stunning  blow  to  chances  of  recomputa- 
tlon,  even  a  partial  recomp,  was  devllvered 
by  the  special  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  which  made  a 
study  of  all  the  various  recomp  proposals. 

We  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  space  in 
the  last  three  issues  to  the  long  report  of  the 
subcommittee.  We  did  that,  not  only  because 
of  the  Importance  of  the  subject  to  both  ac- 
tlves  and  retirees,  but  also  to  let  readers  know 
Just  what  are  many  objections  to  recomputa- 
tloa  by  at  least  some  legislators. 

The  objections  are  many  and  even  vrtth 
them  laid  out  for  rebuttal  it  is  going  to  re- 
quire great  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who 
favor  recomp  to  overcome  them. 
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We  are  not  going  to  repMt  aU  of  Uum 
here,  instead  we  addreaa  outaelves  to  the 
three  which  may  be  the  most  fundamental 
obstacles  to  a  return  to  the  system  of  chang. 
Ing  retired  pay  each  time  active  duty  pay  ]■ 
changed. 

Retirees  claim  that  abolishing  recomp  has 
had  a  bad  effect  on  retention.  The  subcom- 
mittee denies  this  con4>letely.  It  points  out 
that  retention  was  a  problem  during  recomp 
and  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  major  pay 
overhaul  of  1988  (which  abolished  recomp) 
was  to  try  to  boost  sagging  retention.  And 
it  points  out  that  very  little  interest  In  the 
recon^>  controversy  la  displayed  by  those 
now  on  active  duty.  Those  arguments  an 
going  to  be  hard  to  rebut. 

Next  Is  the  cost  factor.  Partial  recomp 
would  be  very  expensive — 814  billion  to  the 
year  2(X)0  for  the  Nixon  plan.  FuU*recomp— 
whether  for  every  person  on  active  duty  In 
1968  or  Just  for  those  who  could  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  career-cc«nmltted  In 
1968 — Is  so  expensive  ($96  billion  for  the  lat- 
ter) that  other  defense  programs  or  othn 
government  programs  would  have  to  be  cur- 
taUed  drastically.  The  alternative  is  a  tax  In- 
crease. 

Moreover  the  one-time  recomp  proposed  by 
the  administration  or  in  the  Hartke  amend- 
ment will  not  still  the  clamor  for  recomputa- 
tlon,  the  BUbcommlttee  asserts.  There  was 
such  a  one-time  recomp  In  1963,  and  it  did 
not  end  the  controversy,  the  group  reminded. 
And  It  quoted  testimony  of  service  organiza- 
tion representatives  at  last  fall's  subcom- 
mittee hearings  that,  if  the  retirees  did  get 
a  one-time  recomp,  those  organizations  prob- 
ably would  be  back  again  for  another  re- 
computation  in  the  future. 

Mention  of  the  Hartke  amendment  brings 
up  another  point.  Retirees  were  greatly 
heartened  by  the  overwhelming  84  to  4  vote 
for  that  proposal  in  the  Senate. 

The  political  facts  of  life  are  that  one  house 
of  Congress  often  adopts  amendments  which 
it  knows  arent  going  to  survive.  Indeed, 
whenever  the  Senate  gets  a  tax  bill  from  the 
House  It  always  adds  amendments  which  It 
not  only  knows  will  not  survive,  but  hopes 
wiU  not  survive.  It's  a  political  game,  In 
which  the  Senator  can  teU  voters.  "I  tried." 

Significant  In  the  case  of  the  Hartke 
amendment  was  that,  when  the  procurement 
authorization  bill  came  back  from  the  House- 
Senate  compromise  committee  without  the 
amendment,  very  little  effort  was  made  by 
any  of  the  83  Senators  to  get  it  put  back  In. 

What  makea  the  repeat  Important  to  ac- 
tives— who  have  evinced  little  interest  In  re- 
comp— as  weU  as  to  retirees.  Is  the  hardnosed 
view  this  group  of  legislators  takes  towards 
retirement  generally. 

The  congressmen  pointed  out  that  many 
benefits  had  been  provided  retirees.  In  place 
of  recomputation.  and  that  the  military  re- 
tirement system  as  It  stands  is  "the  most 
liberal  general  system  in  existence." 

If  that  Is  the  feeling  of  many  legislators— 
and  it's  known  to  be  shared  by  Chairman 
Stennl?  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee— then  the  prospects  are  dim.  dim  not 
only  for  recomp  but  for  any  added  benefits. 

Congress  is  going  to  get  from  Defense  this 
year  a  retirement  overhaul  package  specifi- 
cally designed  to  reduce  the  moiuitlng  coats 
nf  military  retirement.  The  plan  Is  designed 
to  have  minimum  Impact  on  those  neoring 
retirement  but  the  more  Jimlor  the  man  or 
woman,  the  greater  will  be  the  reduction  In 
present  benefits. 

It  Is  not  impossible  that  the  legislators, 
with  an  eye  on  future  retention  problems, 
will  trim  present  benefits  more  abruptly 
and  ease  up  on  future  cuts.  That  also  would 
have  the  advantage,  in  their  eyes,  of  more 
immediate  savings. 

In  this  climate  the  chances  either  of  re- 
computation  or  of  any  other  retirement  lib- 
eralizations are  not  at  aU  good. 
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LET  US  PROTECT  THE  FREEDOM  OP 
THE  PRESS 

(Mr.  LEGrGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGOETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  Joined  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Introducing  HJl.  2231,  the 
Free  Flow  of  Information  Act,  a  bill  to 
protect  journalists  from  being  forced  to 
divulge  sources  and  confidential  infor- 
mation to  government  authoiitles. 

"nils  bill  provides  broad  coverage.  It 
protects  reporters  and  those  independ- 
ently engaged  in  gathering  news  from 
being  forced  to  reveal  sources  or  Infor- 
mation before  any  body  of  the  Federal 
Government — the  Congress,  the  courts, 
grand  juries,  and  administrative 
agencies. 

There  is  one,  very  narrow,  exception  to 
this  bill.  If  a  reporter  Is  a  defendant  In  a 
libel  suit  and  his  defense  Is  based  on  the 
reliability  of  his  source,  he  cannot  Invoke 
the  protection  of  the  act  and  refuse  to 
name  his  source,  thereby  precluding  the 
court  from  examining  the  merits  of  his 
defense  claim. 

In  imusual  cases,  a  party  seeking  dl- 
vesture  of  the  privilege  must  apply  for  an 
order  from  the  U.S.  district  coiut,  and 
the  application  may  be  granted  only  if 
all  of  the  following  three  conditions  are 
satisfied:  first,  there  Is  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  person  from  whom  the 
Information  is  sought  has  information 
clearly  relevant  to  a  specific  violation  of 
the  law;  second,  the  Information  caimot 
be  obtained  by  alternative  means;  and 
third,  there  Is  a  compelling  and  overrid- 
ing national  interest  in  the  information. 

My  own  reading  of  the  Constitution 
indicates  to  me  that  there  Is  no  need  for 
this  legislation,  but,  unfortunately,  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt  do 
not  concur  In  this  judgment.  The  Court 
decision  in  the  Caldwell  case,  and  the 
lower  court  rulings  in  the  Parr  and 
Bridge  cases  strike  at  the  very  heart  of 
our  system — ^the  ability  of  the  people  to 
gamer  enough  information  to  adequately 
assess  the  performance  of  their  govern- 
ment. 

An  Informed  public  Is  the  key  to  a 
democracy,  and  a  free  and  Independent 
press  is  the  key  to  an  Informed  public. 
When  we  require  newsmen  to  reveal  their 
confidential  sources,  we  are  in  essence 
precluding  the  gathering  of  the  very  In- 
formation that  has  historically  kept  our 
public  ofBclals  in  tow. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  recent  stories 
that  resulted  from  the  journalist's  ability 
to  guarantee  confidentiality  to  his  source. 
Every  Pulitzer  Prize  won  for  coverage  of 
the  Vietnam  war  depended  on  confiden- 
tial sources.  This  includes  the  stories  by 
Malcolm  Browne  and  David  Halberstam 
that  challengfKi  the  truthfulness  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  saying  the  war  was 
being  won  in  1963  and  that  the  strategic 
hamlet  program  was  a  success  in  beating 
back  the  Vietcong.  Hsdberstam  and 
Browne  showed  the  war  and  the  program 
to  be  a  failure  and  a  farce.  This  informa- 
tion, upheld  by  history,  certainly  did  not 
come  from  official  Government  sources.  It 
came  from  lower  echelon  people  who 
would  have  been  reluctant  to  release  such 


information  if  they  thought  they  could 
be  Implicated  in  the  process  of  the  press 
release. 

The  My-Lai  story — Seymour  Hersh  has 
Indicated  that  his  confidential  sources 
for  the  story  included  three  Army  officers, 
a  Congressman,  and  two  congressional 
aides.  Would  we  know  about  the  My-Lai 
tragedy  if  Reporter  Hersh  had  begim  his 
Investigation  in  the  shadow  of  the  Cald- 
well, Farr.  and  Bridge  decisions?  Perhaps 
not. 

Other  major  stories  that  depended  on 
confidential  sources  included : 

A  story  on  the  Watts  riot  and  its  after- 
math; a  study  of  the  Black  Panthers  in 
southern  California;  an  article  detailing 
Important  aspects  of  the  Son  Tay  prison 
raid  In  Vietnam;  an  expos6  of  Ku  Klux 
Klan  terrorists  In  the  South;  an  article 
on  the  controversy  over  oil  Irnports;  and 
a  story  concerning  the  relationships  be- 
tween Abe  Fortas,  then  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  and  the  Wolfson  Foundation. 

This  list,  of  course,  represents  only  a 
fraction  of  the  important  stories  that 
could  be  partially  or  wholly  attributed  to 
the  newsman's  ability  to  guarantee  con- 
fidentiality, yet  it  gives  a  good  indica- 
tion of  the  importance  of  this  issue.  The 
press  has  often  been  called  the  "Fourth 
Branch  of  Government."  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  branch  will  aU  but  cease  to 
exist  if  the  current  judicisd  harassment 
of  reporters  is  allowed  to  continue. 

Important  investigative  reporting 
largely  depends  on  the  reporter's  ability 
to  get  to  those  sources  that  are  in  the 
position  to  have  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment corruption.  These  sources  will  al- 
most certainly  dry  up  if  the  courts  con- 
tinue to  order  newsmen  to  reveal  their 
sources.  What  government  or  private  em- 
ployee will  choose  to  expose  a  scandal 
when  he  knows  such  an  expose  could 
mean  his  job?  On  the  other  hand,  I  would 
imagine  that  m&n^  journalists  faced  with 
a  choice  of  revealLig  a  source  and  going 
to  jail,  would  simply  choose  the  easier 
route,  and  rely  more  heavily  on  oflQclal 
releases.  The  occurrence  of  either  pos- 
sibility could  prove  disastrous  for  both 
the  people  and  the  Government  of  this 
country. 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  often  quoted  as 
sajring  that.  If  he  had  a  choice,  he  would 
choose  a  press  without  a  government 
over  a  government  without  a  press.  The 
recent  actions  of  the  Court  have  been  a 
step  in  Uie  direction  of  the  latter  situa- 
tion. The  Congress  must  act  to  halt  that 
step. 

WE    NEED    A    NEW   VIEW    TOWARD 
CUBA 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  be- 
girming  of  the  93d  Congress  is  an  ex- 
cellent time  to  reevaluate  our  position 
toward  Cuba.  I  have  continually  ap- 
plauded President  Nixon's  visits  to  China 
and  Russia  last  year.  In  my  opinion,  such 
diplomatic  missions  are  the  ultimate  key 
to  peaceful  coexistence  between  the  two 
major  Ideological  blocs  in  the  world. 

Let  us  not,  however,  halt  this  historic 
process  in  midstream.  If  we  can  travel 


thousands  of  miles  to  China  and  Russia 
In  order  to  break  down  two  decades  of 
misunderstanding,  then  we  should  be 
able  to  come  to  some  mutually  beneficial 
agreement  with  our  Cuban  neighbors 
only  90  miles  away. 

The  Cuban  revolution  is  now  12  years 
old.  Their  ideological  fervor  has  been  di- 
luted by  time,  and  they  are  now  ready 
to  deal  with  the  United  States  on  a  more 
reasoned  basis.  Fidel  Castro  has  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  negotiate  the  hi- 
jacking problem,  an  issue  that  is  bother- 
some to  both  countries.  This  is  a  major 
step  for  the  Cuban  (3ovemment.  It  was 
not  long  ago  that  they  were  refening  to 
us  as  the  northern  devil. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  reciprocate  this  move 
by  a  reevaluation  of  our  own  thinking. 
The  Cuban  Government  may  be  here  to 
stay.  We  are  only  fooling  ourselves  if  we 
think  that  it  is  suddenly  going  to  col- 
lapse from  the  dissatisfaction  of  its  citi- 
zens or  the  Imposition  of  the  American 
embargo — Communist  governments,  due 
to  their  disciplined  nature,  do  not  easily 
subvert. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Cuban  revolutionary  model  has  been 
rejected  in  the  short  rim  by  the  rest  of 
South  America.  It  died  with  Che  Guevara 
in  the  Bolivian  coimtryside. 

Yes,  Cuba  is  a  Communist  nation,  but 
it  Is  high  time  that  we  base  our  foreign 
relations  on  something  other  than  an 
emotional  fear  of  the  "red  menace."  That 
fear  has  already  led  us  into  the  morass  of 
Vietnam. 

I  do  not  propose  that  we  suddenly  be- 
come the  mother  protector  of  the  Cas- 
tro regime,  but  that  we  face  up  to  the 
realities  of  the  Cuban  situation.  Cuba  is 
only  90  miles  away,  as  such  it  is  an  obvi- 
ous possible  trading  partner.  More  im- 
portantly, reconciliation  with  Cuba  will 
serve  notice  on  South  America  smd  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  United  States 
is  willing  to  form  an  entente  with  small 
nations  as  well  as  large. 

Our  recent  relations  with  (Thlna  and 
Russia  are  important  in  that  they 
amount  to  a  significant  inroad  into  25 
years  of  cold -war  hostility.  Let  us  con- 
tinue this  important  step  with  a  new 
view  toward  Cuba. 

At  this  point  in  the  Recoro  I  enclose 
an  article  by  Herbert  Matthews  from  the 
December  14,  1972,  New  York  Times  on 
this  important  subject: 

Cuba's  RxvoLtmoN  on  thx  Plus  Smx 
(By  Herbert  L.  Matthews) 

London. — ^Both  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
are  going  to  have  to  change  their  policies 
toward  each  other  if  there  are  to  l)e  even  the 
beginnings  of  fruitful  negotiations  on  any- 
thing but  hijacking. 

I  spent  three  weeks  In  Cuba  in  Septem- 
ber, during  which  I  had  talks  with  virtually 
every  leader  from  Fidel  Castro  down,  and 
traveled  from  Plnar  del  Rio  in  the  west  to 
Orieute  Province  in  the  east.  I  would  say 
that  the  least  of  the  difficulties  facing  Wash- 
ington is  to  get  the  Cubans  to  change  ihelr 
minds  about  talking  with  Henry  Kissinger 
or  whoever  else  might  ultimately  be  sent  to 
Havana.  Judging  from  what  has  been  .said 
and  written  in  Washington  and  New  York 
(and  picked  up  in  London)  there  Is  little 
understanding  of  the  formidable  obstacles 
which  now  stand  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States.  This  is  not  the  Cuba  of  1969 

The  economic  situation  has  Improved  since 
1970  and  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe,  as 
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his 


Ctavaldoa  Dortlcds  put  It  to  me, 

a  slow,  steady,  uphill  climb"  during  the 
'~Lg  years.  Cuba  has  gone  through  thirteen 
of  material  hardshlpis  and  Just  as  they 
beginning  to  let  up  Kldel  Castro  Is  not 
lUfely  to  be  wooed  and  won  by  economic  aid 
dollar  credits  which  are  not  at  all  essential 
revolution.  No  approach  to  blm  would 
sense  it  It  did  not,  as  a  pre-existing 
for  negotiation,  accept  his  revolution. 
Including    Its    Marxism-Leninism    and    the 
social  transformation  of  Cuban  life. 

Revolution  and  Fidel  Castro's  position 

seem  stronger  than  ever.  I  had  long 

with  him  and  RaiU  Castro,  his  brother. 

Cabinet  ministers,  leaders  of  the  Com- 

party,  the  labor  confederation,  the 

Women's  Federation  and  the  Committees  for 

Defense  of  the  Revolution.  I  have  known 

men  and  women  for  about  fifteen  years 

I  have  never  seen  them  so  relaxed,  so 

of  themselves  or  so  happy.  They  believe 

their  worst  trials   are  over   and  that 

tlitie  Is  on  their  side. 

greater  mistake  can  be  made  about  the 
-     Revolution    than    to    Judge    it    In 
or  material  terms.  Fidel  Castro  Is 
giving  Cubans  the  consumer  goods  and 
prosperity  they  would  like,  but  he  Is  giving 
th  sm  a  great  deal  else  they  never  had,  such 
honesty  In  government,  excellent  educa- 
""'    medical  and  social  services  for  every 

and  almost  full  employment. 
I  Juba's  entry  In  COMECON  (the  Communist 
^'s  economic  union)  last  sxunmer  will 
nge  little.  The  Island  will  always  be 
d  ipendent"  on  the  outer  world  because  It 
-  so  many  vital  raw  materials,  but  It  Is 
J  to  think  gUbly  In  terms  of  the  Revolu- 
slmply  having  shifted  Cuban  dependence 
the  United  States  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
does  not  own  an  acre  of  Cuban  land  or 
I  Ingle  mine  or  factory;  she  does  not  own  or 
•■•■^-Jl  Cuba's  utilities  and  banking  struc- 
she  does  not  have  any  influence  on 
culture  and  way  of  life  of  Cubans.  More- 
ovfr,  she  Is  a  comfortable  6,000,  not  90  miles 
The  Russian  take  no  profit  out  of 
-very  much  to  the  contrary.  In  talking 
me,  Castro  was  very  enthusiastic  about  his 
to  Russia  last  year.  "Our  relations  are 
r  than  ever,"  he  said, 
tn  these  fourteen  years,  the  whole  struc- 
tufre  of  the  Cuban  economy  has  had  to 
from  American  machinery,  goods, 
sment  and  methods  to  the  Russians, 
.neee  (the  second  largest  traders).  Span- 
British.  French,  Italians  and  Canadians. 
UrUted  States  can  never  again  move 
a  vacuum,  as  It  dW  after  the  1898  war. 
rlcana  must  start  all  over  again, 
ilchard  Nixon,  more  than  any  North 
Is  anathema  to  Fidel  Castro,  his 
and.  one  must  suppose,  the  great 
mijorlty  of  Cubans.  Every  time  his  name 
printed  in  "Oranma."  the  official  news- 
BT.  it  is  with  a  swastika  In  place  of  the 
in  Nixon.  Naturally,  this  wiU  not  Impede 
negotiations  on  hijacking. 
Umost  certainly,  the  simple  explanation 
the  Cuban  ^proach  la  that  Fidel  Castro 
fl^illy  got  utterly  fed  up  with  his  country 
made  into  a  dumping  ground  for  every 
lal  and  crackpot  who  decided  to  hijack 
plane.  One  need  not  yet  read  anything 
into  what  has  happened — but  it  may 
to  more.  Fidel  Castro  is  nothing  if  not 
pragmatic,  and  he  is  never  afraid  to  change 
tactics.  He  has  become  more  mature  and 
experienced,  now  that  he  has  reached 
advanced — for  Cuba — age  of  46. 
We  will  be  friendly  with  those  countries 
want  to  be  friendly  with  us,  whatever 
thtlr  form  of  government."  he  said  to  me 
September.  However,  he  added  that  he 
not  see  how  relations  with  the  United 
could  change  in  present  circum- 
atincea,  and  that  he  was  not  looking  for  a 
chmge. 
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IS  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  RENEGINa 
ON  THE  SALT  AGREEMENT? 

(Mr.  LEOOETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  that  ap- 
plauded last  summer's  SALT  agree- 
ments, I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  the 
■President's  latest  moves  to  dismantle 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  concentrate  all  phases  of 
disarmament  policy  within  the  White 
House. 

This  Agency,  under  the  astute  direction 
of  Gerard  C.  Smith,  conducted  2y2 
years  of  Intense  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  basis  of  an  agreement  which 
could  e£isily  become  the  most  important 
document  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
not  to  mention  its  relevance  to  the 
American  taxpayer  who  stands  to  gain 
untold  billions  in  tax  dollars  that  might 
otherwise  go  down  the  drain  in  the  arms 
race. 

Not  only  Is  the  ACDA  to  be  gutted  by 
a  healthy  cut — its  new  budget  will  be 
$6.7  million  compared  to  last  year's  $10 
million — but  its  able  leader  will  be  re- 
placed by  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  a  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Johnson 
has  been  characterized  as  much  more 
receptive  to  hard-line  Pentagon  views 
than  any  of  the  ACDA  professionals. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  research 
capacity  of  the  ACDA  has  been  reduced 
from  $2  million  to  $500,000,  the  White 
House  has  let  out  a  research  contract  on 
disarmament  to  Donald  G.  Brennen,  an 
outspoken  critic  of  the  SALT  agree- 
ments. 

It  la  Interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
peacekeeping  ACDA  has  experienced  a 
substantial  cut,  the  Defense  budget  some- 
how escaped  the  President's  frenzied 
blue  pencil  without  so  much  as  a  mark. 
In  fact,  the  DOD  budget  contains  many 
healthy  Increases,  including  a  $917  mil- 
lion Jimip  In  the  Trident  submarine 
program. 

What  goes  on  here?  All  of  these  moves, 
considered  together,  can  only  be  inter- 
preted as  evidence  that  the  President  is 
beginning  to  backpeddle  on  the  historic 
advances  of  the  SALT  accords.  It  is  no 
accident  that,  almost  simultaneously,  the 
President  emasculated  the  ACDA,  re- 
placed the  ACDA  Director  with  a  hard- 
liner, moved  Dr.  Kissinger  into  the  fore- 
front of  the  SALT  negotiations,  let  out 
a  research  contract  to  a  well-known  antl- 
SALT  spokesman,  and  submitted  a  De- 
fense budget  that  amoimts  t«.'  no  less 
than  a  massive  escalation  under  the 
SALT  tmibrella. 

I  view  all  of  these  events  with  con- 
siderable alarm.  The  SALT  I  agreements 
were  historic,  but  they  are  more  impor- 
tant for  what  they  promise  than  for 
what  they  have  already  produced. 

Dr.  Brennan,  the  White  House's  fa- 
vored researcher,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
June  that  the  SALT  agreement  estab- 
lished a  Soviet  nuclear  superiority  and 
tied  it  to  a  "declining  American  role  in 
world  affairs." 


It  is  my  own  feeling,  lix.  Speaker,  that 
we  have  had  enough  of  this  reactionary 
thinking. 

Ambassador  Smith,  in  his  July  state- 
ment before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  stated: 

The  administration's  objectives  In  SALT 
are  to  achieve  agreements  maintaining  and 
enhancing  a  sound  U.S.  strategic  posture  and 
to  reach  a  more  stable  strategic  relationship 
with  the  USSR  In  order  to  improve  the  pros- 
pects for  peace.  I  think  the  objectives  have 
been  met  in  these  first  agreements. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Ambassa- 
dor Smith's  analysis.  I  only  hope  that 
the  administration's  moves  since  Am- 
bassador Smith's  resignation  are  not 
symptomatic  of  a  change  of  heart  on 
the  part  of  the  White  House.  The  cost  to 
the  American  public,  and  the  entire 
world  would  be  too  hls^. 


THE  BUDGET  CUTS— MY  CONSTITU- 
ENTS ASK  WHY? 

(Mr.  LEGGETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Nixon 
has  made  one  basic  assimiptlon  in  his 
fiscal  year  1974  budget.  That  assumption 
is  that  the  rest  of  the  people  in  this 
country  believe  that  Washington-based 
programs  haven't  succeeded  in  achieving 
their  stated  gofds. 

This  assumption  wsis  articulated  by 
Caspar  Weinberger,  outgoing  Director  of 
the  OflBce  of  Management  and  Budget, 
in  his  press  conference  on  the  budget.  He 
stated  that — 

There  is  a  feeling  In  Washington  that 
categorical  programs  are  the  way  to  go.  That 
feeling  is  not  shared  In  the  country. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  My  mail  has  begim 
to  come  in  on  the  Budget,  and  it  appears 
that  my  district  is  not  a  part  of  the 
country  that  President  Nixon  and  Mr. 
Weinberger  so  often  refer  to.  My  con- 
stituents have  been  writing  me  wanting 
to  know  why  our  best  social  programs 
have  been  gutted,  why  23  million  medi- 
care recipients  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
an  extra  billion  dollars,  why  our  land  and 
water  conservation  ivaids  are  being 
robbed  of  millions,  and  why  the  Defense 
Department  has  miraculously  escaped 
this  belt-tightening  spree  without  so 
much  as  a  scratch. 

I  am,  frankly,  having  a  difficult  time 
answering  these  questions,  since  I  am 
still  seeking  the  answers  myself. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues one  of  the  more  articulate  letters 
that  I  have  received  from  my  constitu- 
ents on  this  matter  from  Ms.  Christenia 
Alder.  She  states — 

So  much  has  been  accomplished  by  past 
legislation.  To  lose  it  aU  by  the  sweep  of 
an  accountant's  pen.  Is  an  atrocious  thought. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  Insert  the  fuU  text  of  Ms.  Alder's 
letter: 

jAMxrAST  28, 1973. 
Congressman  LEccrrr, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  Sn:  This  evening  our  "President" 
asked  us  to  write  our  congressman  concern- 
ing his  proposed  budget.  I  surmise  he  would 
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expect  us  to  favor  his  proposed  cuts  because, 
after  all,  he's  promised  not  to  raise  taxes.  The 
new  breed  of  rugged  individualist  he  hopes  to 
generate  will  have  no  need  of  such  frivolous 
expenditures  as  aid  to  hospitals  or  education. 
Yes,  indeed,  we  may  all  go  back  to  the  strong 
moral  fiber  which  built  this  country. 

Recently  I  have  been  studying  the  condi- 
tions which  produced  the  mythical  Ameri- 
cans Mr.  Nixon  alludes  to.  They  were  strong 
men  who  died  at  the  age  of  40  of  old  age. 
They  were  women  who  of  necessity  had  enor- 
mous famUles;  the  necessity  being  to  raise 
the  child  to  the  age  of  7  or  8  so  he  could  go 
to  work.  The  doctrine  Mr.  Nixon  espKiuses 
is  a  poorly  veUed  form  of  Social  Darwinism. 
This  philosophy  Is  of  enormous  benefit  to 
the  moneyed  concerns  of  our  Nation.  But  to 
the  vast  majority  of  the  country,  it  means 
that  the  threat  of  an  Illness  of  any  conse- 
quence means  bankruptcy.  That  education 
is  a  fleeting  dream,  or  worse  yet,  an  oppor- 
tunity never  considered. 

And  so  In  response  to  the  President's  ap- 
peal, I  write  you  to  request  you  exercise  your 
full  abilities  to  combat  his  budget  cuts.  If 
an  eqiiltable  tax  structure  could  be  hit  upon, 
his  cuts  would  be  unnecessary.  Loopholes  for 
capital  are  alwajrs  to  be  found  in  the  struc- 
ture of  Social  Darwinism,  however.  And 
Nixon  has  proposed  that  we  boldly  take  a 
step  back  to  1900  in  order  to  strengthen  our 
Nation  economlcaUy. 

I,  for  one,  am  not  anxious  to  try  out  Mr. 
Nixon's  reactionary  approach  to  contem- 
porary existence.  I  hope  you  share  my  terror. 
So  much  has  been  accomplished  by  past 
legislation.  To  lose  it  all  by  the  sweep  of  an 
accountant's  pen  is  an  atrocious  thought. 

Thank  you  for  your  time. 
Sincerely, 

Christenia  S.  Aiden. 


Gerald  R.  Ford),  on  account  of  a  death 
in  the  family ; 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  an  indefinite 
period  on  account  of  Illness; 

Mr.  TowELL  of  Nevada  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today  on  ac- 
coimt  of  Illness. 


OFFENSIVE  COMMERCIAIB 

(Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  I  took  the  House  floor 
to  protest  against  offensive  commercials 
promoting  General  Motors'  "II  SIgnore" 
model  Oldsmobile.  These  commercials 
were  clearly  inspired  by  the  recent  mo- 
tion picture  "The  Godfather"  and  were 
offensive  in  the  extreme  to  persons  of 
Italian  descent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
GM  has  withdrawn  these  commercials.  I 
would  like  to  thank  all  Members  of  this 
House  who  protested  to  GM  and  in  par- 
ticular Mr.  Fortune  Pope,  publisher  of 
n  Progresso,  a  New  York-based  Italian- 
language  newspaper  for  his  leadership  in 
this  matter. 

I  hope  GM  will  not  repeat  this  unfor- 
tunate lapse  of  good  taste. 


LEAVE  OP  absenc::e 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McFall)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business ; 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  February  22,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business ; 

Mr.  Brasco,  for  February  22,  on  ac- 
count of  death  in  family , 

Mr.  EsHLEicAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  account 
of  attendance  at  a  funeral ; 

Mr.  Frenzel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  luianlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  for  10 
minutes,  today,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beard)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend tiieir  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter : ) 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dttncan,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whalen,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HEtNz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan)  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  PoDELL,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EiLBERG,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GtnTTER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kas'tenmeier,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Dtjlski,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  O'Neill,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  RousH,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
material. 

Mr.  Stokes,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material,  notwithstanding  an  estimated 
cost  of  $2,975. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  President's  economic  message. 

Mr.  Randall  in  three  instances  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Beard)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gude  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  In  two  Instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.   SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr.  HoGAN  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Wyuan  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Heinz. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Spence  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ryan)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  GtTNTER. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  Instances. 


in- 


Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.   William   D.   Ford  in  three 
stances. 

Mr.  Bevill. 

Mr.  Roy. 

Ms.  Abzug  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mr.  de  Lttco  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Dingell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Harrington  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee   in  two  in- 
stances 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Clay  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Patten. 

Mr.  Reid  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nedzi. 

Mr.  Dellums  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Thornton. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  39.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  a  more  eflectlve 
program  to  prevent  aircraft  piracy,  and  for 
other  p\irxx>ses;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.  43.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  mandatory 
inspection  of  rabbits  slaughtered  for  human 
food,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

S.  394.  An  act  to  amend  the  Rural  EUectrlfl- 
catlon  Act  of  1936.  as  amended,  to  reaffirm 
that  such  funds  made  available  for  each  fis- 
cal year  to  carry  out  the  programs  provided 
for  in  such  act  be  fully  obligated  in  said 
year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p.m.  i ,  imder 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  February  26,  1973,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

466.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
ing), transmitting  notice  of  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various  con- 
struction projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
for  the  Army  National  Guard,  together  with 
notice  of  the  cancellation  of  two  other  such 
projects,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

466.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and  Hous- 
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irg).  transmitting  notice  of  the  locaUon, 
nature,  and  estimated  coat  of  various  con- 
ctlon  projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
p  trsuant  to  10  VS.C.  2233a  ( 1 ) :  to  the  Com- 
nltte©  on  Armed  Services. 
467.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
the  Air  Force  (Manpower  and  Reserve 
Aralrs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
le  flslatlon  to  amend  section  9441  of  title  10, 
U  lited  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  budg- 
et lug  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations,  and  the  use 
those  appropriated  funds  by  the  Secretary 
the  Air  Force,  for  certain  specified  pur- 
-B  to  assist  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  In  provld- 
servlces  In  connection  with  the  non- 
bat  mission  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

488.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
-iry  of  Defense   f  Installations  and  Logls- 
K  transmitting  a  report  of  Department  of 
procurement  from  small  and  other 
firms  for  July  to  November  1972, 
pursuant  to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Busl- 
Act.  as  sunended;  to  the  Committee  on 
:lng  and  Currency. 
169.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
pcrtatlon.  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
lei  lalatlon  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
pc^tlon  Act  of  1964:  to  the  Committee  on 
„  and  Currency. 
i70.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
■  ory  Council  on  Supplementary  Centers 
Services,    transmitting    the    Council's 
annual  report,  covering  fiscal  year  1972; 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
■  72.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
"^Ing  a  copy  of  Presidential  Deter- 
No.  73-11  that  it  la  lmp<Mtant  to  the 
of  the  United  States  to  waive  the 
lenta  of  section  620 (m)  of  the  For- 
Aaslstance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  In 
•  to  provide  security  supporting  aaMst- 
to  fund  the  fiscal  year  1973  educational 
culttiral  component  of  the  Agreement  of 
"-••ihlp    and    Cooperation    between    the 
States  and  Spain,  pursuant  to  section 
(a)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
Afialrs. 

.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglsUtlon 
amend  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  to 
pn  vide  for  the  registration  of  practitioners 
coi^ductlng  narcotic  treatment  programs;  to 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Porelsn 
Co;  nmerce. 
4  73 
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zone,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
Rkxivkd  From  the  Compteollrb  Qeneral 
477.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
that  potentially  adulterated  products  need 
to  be  better  controlled  and  that  sanitation 
needs  to  be  Improved  at  some  fnilt  and  vege- 
table processing  plants  receiving  grading 
service  from  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service.  Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


^^2. 


^A  letter  from  the  AdnUnistrator.  En- 
?ntal  Protection  Agency,  transmitting 
of  proposed  legislation  to  assure  pro- 
of  public   health   and   other  living 
Isms  from  the  adverse  Impact  of  the 
— '  of  hazardous  wastes,  to  authorize  a 
program  with  respect  to  hazardous 
disposal,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
attee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
rce. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

ry,  transmitting  a  report  that  no  flnd- 

of  reciprocity  have   been  made  under 

-  Law  92-163.  an  act  to  facilitate  the 

atlon  of  cargo  by  barges  specLflcally 

for  carriage  aboard  a  vessel,  pur- 

to  section  2  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 

on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 

'     .,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 

n   to   authorize   appropriations   for 

transportation  projects  in  accordance 

title  23  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  and 

other  purposes;    to  the  Committee   on 

"c  Works. 

'.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 

' — ,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 

>n  to  amend  sections  112,  692,  6013, 

7608  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 

for  the  relief  of  certain  members  of 

Amaed  Forces  of  the  United  States  re- 

from  the  Vietnam  conflict  combat 
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PUBLIC    Bnjfl    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
H.R.  4693.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Tribe  In  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket 
No.  114,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  WoLW)  : 
HJl.  4594.  A  bill  to  permit  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
elect  coverage  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  system;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California: 
H.H.  4595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  to  provide  pro- 
tection thereunder  against  losses  resulting 
from  earthquakes  and  earthsUdea;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

HJi.  4596.  A  bUl  to  establish  in  the  State 
of  California  the  Toyon  National  Urban 
Park;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BEARD: 
HJi.  4597.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  travel  at 
Government  expense  outside  the  United 
States  by  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
been  defeated,  or  who  have  resigned,  or 
retired;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Btbon,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Forstthi:.  Mr. 
JoNxs   of  North  Carolina.   Mr.   Be- 
vnj.,    Mr.    Rhd,    Mr.    Peppkb,    Mr. 
DoRN,    Mr.    Price    of    Illinois.    Mr. 
KxMp,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr.  Viooarro, 
Mr.    RoBXRTS.    Mr.     Chapptix,    Mr. 
Wtduer.  Mr.  PisH,  Mr.  Hosmer,  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Wh-liam  D.  Ford,  Mr.  Den- 
holm,    Mr.    MoixoHAN,    Mr.    Ron- 
CAixo    of   New   York,    Mr.    Lxrman, 
and  Mr.  Michei,)  : 
HJl.  4698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  Uw 
enforcement  officers'  grievances  and  to  estab- 
lish a  law  enforcement  officers'  bUl  of  rights 
in  each  of  the  several  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By    Mr.    BLAGGI     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Mttrpht  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Archrr,  Mr. 
AspiK,  Mr.  Brothhx  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Buchanan,      Mr.      Dkkwinski,     Mr. 
Devine,  Mr.  DuLSKi,  Mr.  Grovrr,  Mr. 
Ottbsxr,   Mr.   Hanlet,   Mr.   Hecrxzr 
of  West  Virginia,  Mr.   Johnson  of 
California,  Mr.  Kmo,  Mr.  ImIinsrali. 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Pat- 
man,  Mr.  RoNCALio  of  Wyoming,  Mr. 
Teactjx     of     California,     and     Mr 
Matbttnaoa)  : 
H.R.  4699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  law 
enforcement  officers'  grievances  and  to  estab- 
lish a  law  enforcement  officers'  bill  of  rights 
in  each  of  the  several  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By    Mr.    BIAGGI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
TiERWAN,  Mr.  Bttrton,  Mr.  Mttchkll 


of  New  York,  Mr.  Fret,  Mr.  Koch 
Mr.  Cbarus  H.  Wilson  of  California,' 
Mr.  CI.ARK,  Mr.  O'Hara,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr 
MmoRD,  Mr.  PoDBix.  Mr.  Nichoia 
Mr.  HooAN,  Mr.  Mxix:rxr,  Mr.  Ya- 
TRON,  Mr.  McKiNNiT,  Mrs.  Grasso 
Mr.  McCoRMAcx,  Mr.  St  Germain', 
Mr.  JoHifBON  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr' 
Sandman.  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Minish 
and  Mr.  Wolvt)  : 
HJl.  4800.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  system  for  the  redress  of  enforce- 
ment officers'  grievances  and  to  establish  a 
law  enforcement  officers'  bill   of  rights  in 
each  of  the  several  States;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bradbmas)  : 
HJl.  4601.  A  bU  to  amend  the  tax  and  cus- 
toms laws  In  order  to  Improve  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion In  foreign  trade,  to  improve  adjustment 
assistance  benefits,  and  to  provide  clear  label- 
ing of  foreign  products;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  BLATNIK: 
HJl.  4602.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
RehabUltation  Act  to  extend  and  revise  the 
authorization  of  grants  to  States  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services,  to  authorize 
grants  for  rehabUltatlon  services  to  those 
with  severe  disabilities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  Ahe  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

HJl.  4603.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  veterans' 
and  widows'  pension  program  under  title  38 
United  States  Code,  by  Increasing  the  maxi- 
mum pension  rates,  by  Increasing  the  maxi- 
mum annual  Income  limitations,  and  by 
taking  Into  account  cost-of-living  increases 
In  the  computation  of  pension  rates,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
eranr'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4604.  A  bill  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MoAKLKT,  and  Mr.  Sarasin)  : 
H.R.  4605.  A  bin  to  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  Nation's  highway  system,  allow  States 
and  localities  more  fiexlblUty  in  utUlzing 
highway  funds,  and  for  other  purposes-  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bevili,,  Mr.  Cederbxrc, 
Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Pulton,  Mr.  PuquA, 
Mr.      Hastings,      Mr.      Mann.      Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Rarick, 
Mr.    Sebelius,    Mr.    Sikes,    and   Mr. 
Waggonner)  : 
H.R.   4606.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  certain  tran- 
sitional rules  for  allowing  a  charitable  contri- 
bution deduction  for  purposes  of  the  estate 
tax  In  the  case  of  certain  charitable  remain- 
der trusts;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CARTER: 
H.R.  4607.  A  bin  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;   to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  4608.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  cf  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H.R.  4609.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  re- 
affirm that  such  funds  made  available  for 
each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  such  act  be  fuUy  obligated 
In  said  year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  4610.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  restore  the  system  of  recom- 
putatlon  of  retired  pay  for  certain  members 
and  former  members  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  CLANCY: 
B.R.  4611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
fbod.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include 
a  definition  of  food  supplementa,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND  (for  himself  and 
Mr  Wtman)  : 
H.R.  4612.  A  biU  to  auth<»-ize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  cer- 
tain lands  and  Interests  therein  adjacent  to 
the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  for  addition  to  the  national  for- 
est system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   CON  ABLE    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Horton)  : 
H.R.  4613.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust  13,    1946,   relating   to  Federal  partici- 
pation In  the  cost  of  protecting  the  shores 
of  the  United  States,  its  territories  and  pos- 
sessions,  to  include  privately  owned  prop- 
erty; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bakes)  : 
H.R.  4614.  A  bill  to  further  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  by  designating 
certain  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DENHOLM    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Adams.  Mr.  Cctlver,  Mr.  Eilberg.  Mr. 
GtWN,   Mr.   Lott,   Mr.    Patman,   Mr. 
Waldie,   Mr.   Price  of  Illinois,   and 
Mr.  HoLirxELD) : 
H.R.  4616.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  as  amended,  to  re- 
affirm that  such  funds  made  available  for 
each  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  in  such  act  be  fully  obligated 
In  said  year,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DEVINE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Del  Clawson)  : 
H.R.  4616.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  medical,  hospital, 
and  dental  care  through  a  system  of  volun- 
tary health  Insurance  Including  protection 
against  the  catastrophic  expenses  of  Illness, 
financed  in  whole  for  low-Income  groups 
through  Issuance  of  certificates,  and  in  part 
for  all  other  persons  through  aUowance  of 
tax  credits;  and  to  provide  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  available  financial  resources,  health 
manpower,  and  facilities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dennis)  : 
H.R.  4617.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  assist  the  States  in  con- 
trolling damage  caused  by  predatory  animals; 
to  establish  a  program  of  research  concerning 
the  control  and  conservation  of  predatory 
animals;  to  restrict  the  use  of  toxic  chem- 
icals as  a  method  of  predator  control;  and 
for  other   purposes;    to  the   Committee   on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 
H.R.  4618.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly  proce- 
dures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for   renewal   of   broadcast   licenses;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 
H.R.  4619.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  improved 
labor-management  relations  In  the  Federal 
servlc.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  4620.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  H  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  the  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Individual  may  earn  while  receiving 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FREY : 
HR.  4621.  A  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to  the   Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


By  Ibtr.  FREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Robison 
of   New  York,   Mr.   Rosenthal,  Mr. 
RoTBAL,  Mr.   SarbaNks,  Mr.   Seibxr- 
UNG,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stxiger  of  Wis- 
consin, Mr.  TccRNAN,  Mr.  Van  Dxer- 
UN,  Mr.   Vandcr  Jaqt,  Mr.  Vanik, 
Mr.   Waldiz,  Mr.  Whitehxjsbt,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Wtatt)  : 
HJl.  4622.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,   to  promote  public  confidence 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  requiring  the  dis- 
closure by  Members  of  Congress  and  certain 
employees  of  the  Congress  of  certain  finan- 
cial interests;  to  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct. 

By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnols.  Mr.  Ashlet, 
Mr.  Badillo,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Biester, 
Mr.  Bolling,  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia, Mrs.  Bttrke  of  California,  Mrs. 
Chibrolm,   Mr.   CoNTERS,   Mr.   Cor- 
man,  Mr.  Cromtn,  Mr.  Davis  of  Geor- 
.  gla,   Mr.    Drinan.   Mr.   Dttlski,    Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Erlen- 
BOBN,   Mr.    Fascell,    Mr.    Forstthk, 
Mr.  Fraser,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mrs.  Green 
of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Green  of  Penn- 
sylvania) : 
HR.  4623.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  public  confidence  In 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  by  requiring  the  disclosure 
by   Members   of   Congress   and   certain   em- 
ployees of  the  Congress  of  certain  financial 
interests;  to  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct. 

By  Mr.  FREY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gude, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Hastinos,  ISt. 
Heckler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Heinz, 
Mr.    Helstoski.    Mr.    Lehman,    Mr. 
McClosket,     Mr.     McKinnet,     Mr. 
Meeds,  Mr.  Milford,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of    Maryland,    Mr.    Moaklxt,    Mr. 
MosHER,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Prms.  Mr. 
Preter,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Rxxs.  and  Mr.  Rsrrss) : 
HJl.  4624.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  public  confidence 
in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  by  requiring  the  dis- 
closure by  Members  of  Congress  and  certain 
employees  of  the  Congress  of  certain  finan- 
cial interests;  to  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct. 

By  Mr.  FROEHLICH : 
HJl.  4625.  A  bill  to  amend  section  366  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
authority  of  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  readjust  the  schedule  of  ratings  for 
the  disabilities  of  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON: 
HR.  4626.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  411(c) 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  (for  herself,  Mr." 
BZLL,  Mr.  Biester,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Mr.  Danixlson,  Mr.  Dxrwinski.  Mr. 
DiNCELL,  Mr.  DoNOHUE,  Mr.  Eilberg, 
Mr.  Frelinghtttsen,  Mr.  Frenzel, 
Mr.  FROEHLICH,  Mrs.  Grasso,  Mrs. 
Green  of  Oregon,  Mrs.  Hansen  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Kttch- 
TTM,  Mr.  Martin  or  North  Carolina, 

Mr.    BlATSTTNAOA,    Mt.    Moaklet,    Mr. 
Murphy  of  New  York.  Mr.  Nedzi,  and 
Mr.  Obet)  : 
HJl.  4627.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  reasonable 
and  necessary  Income  tax  incentives  to  en- 
courage   the    utilization    of    recycled    solid 
waste  materials  and  to  offset  existing  Income 
tax  advantages  which  promote  depletion  of 
virgin  natural  resources;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS  (for  herself,  Mr. 
CHaxa,  Mr.  Pepper,  ISt.  Podell,  Mr, 
RoNCALio  of  Wyoming,  Mr.  Schnxk* 
■XLi,  Mr.  Sktbfrt.twg,  Mr.  Stakk,  Mr. 


Stephens,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Thone, 
Mr.  ViooRiTO,  Mr.  Bob  Wn,soif,  Mr. 
Wolff,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr.  Ya- 

TRON)  : 

HJl.  4628.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  reasonable 
and  necessary  Income  tax  incentives  to  en- 
courage   the    utlltzatkin    of    recycled    solid 
waste  materials  and  to  offset  existing  Income 
tax  advantages  which  promote  depletion  of 
virgin  natural  resources;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DIGGS: 
H.R.  4629.  A  blU  to  redesignate  the  Office 
of  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
as  Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Cj»mmlttee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HARRINGTON: 
HJl.  4630.  A  bin  to  provide  public  service 
employment   opportunities   for   unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons,  to  assist  States 
and  local  communities  In  providing  needed 
public  services,  and  for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  ou  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
HJl.  4631.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States   Code   to  make   certain   that 
recipients  of  veterans'  pension  and  compen- 
sation win  not  have  the  amount  of  such  pen- 
sion or  compensation  reduced  because  of  in- 
creases in  monthly  social  security  benefits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  4632.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  dlsabUlty  and 
death  pension,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HASTINOS: 
HJl.  4633.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  practitioners  conducting  narcotic 
treatment  programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By   Mr.  HASTINGS    (for  himself   and 

Mr.  Mttchell  of  New  York) : 

HJl.  4634.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 

for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 

parity  price  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 

Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ : 
H.R.  4635.  A  bill   to  strengthen   and   Im- 
prove the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
CoucHLiN.   Mr.   Dent,   Mr.   Hechler 
of    West    Virginia.    Mr.    Hillis,    Mr. 
HoRTON,    Mr.    McClosket.    Mr.    Mc- 
Dade,  Mr.  Moorkxad  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.    Murphy     of    New    York,     Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Pooell.   Mr.   Stratton, 
Mr.  Stucket,  Mr.  Thone,  Mr.  Yovno 
of  Florida,  Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  F^ft.  Mr 
Setbebi.tno,     Mr.    Stark,     and     Mr 
Cohen) : 
H.R.  4636.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  1130  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  inapplicable 
to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  the  existing 
provision  limiting  to  10  percent  the  p)ortlon 
of  the  total  amounts  paid  to  a  State  as  grants 
for  social  services  which  may  be  paid  with 
respect  to  individuals  who  are  not  actually 
recipients  of  or  applicants  for  aid  or  assist- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HELSTOSKI : 
H.R.  4637.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  unpaid  balances  of  awards  certified  by  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  on 
the  basis  of  claims  made  under  title  III  of 
the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act  of 
1949  against  the  Government  of  Rumania; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Alexander.  Mr.  Davis  of  South  Car- 
olina. Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Dulski,  Mr. 
Fisher,  Mr.  Fltnt,  Mr.  PuauA.  Mr. 
Harrington.  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Jones 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr  Mathis  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Matsunaca.  Mr  Mel- 
CHXR.  Mr.  MOIXOHAN,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
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MimPHT  of  New  York,  Mr.  Pextks, 
Mr.  Rarick.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Rot.  Mr. 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Vi- 
couTO,  and  Mr.  Waggonnix)  : 
H.R.  4638.  A  bill  concerning  legal  covmsel 
&t  recipients  of  loans  under  programs  ad- 
I  ilnlstered  by  the  Department  of  Agrlctil- 
tjure;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HENDERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BaowN  of  California,  Mr.  Bttstok, 
Mrs.  Crisholm.  Mr.  Cxtlvtk,  Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  Wnj.iAM  D.  Pokd.  Mr. 
Lebmak,  Mr.  Roush,  Mr.  Sakbanxs, 
Mr.  SATTEsrnxD,  Mr.  Seibesung,  and 
Mr.  WoLiT) : 
HJi.  4639.  A  bill  concerning  the  legal  coun- 
1  of  recipients  of  loans  under  programs 
aklminlstered  by  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
c  alture;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER : 
H.R.  4640.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Itevenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  clga- 
r  »tte  advertising  is  not  a  deductible  business 
eipenae;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ifeans. 

By  Mr.  KU y KENDALL  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Devzne,  and  Mr.  SKtTsrrz) : 
H.R.  4641.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
/tvlation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  es- 
t  ibllshment  of  an  air  transportation  secu- 
r  ty  program  and  an  air  transportation  aecu- 
r  ty  law  enforcement  force  adequate  to  as- 
S'  ire  the  safety  and  security  of  passengers  In 
a  r  transportation,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
1 1  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Cpmmerce. 

By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.R.  4642.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
r  ty  Act  to  make  certain  that  recipients  of 
d  or  assistance  under  the  various  Federal - 
S  'Ate  public  assistance  and  medicaid  pro- 
g  ams  (and  recipients  of  assistance  or  bene- 
fl  ;s  under  the  veterans'  pension  and  com- 
p  msation  programs  and  certain  other  Fed- 
e:al  and  federally  assisted  programs)  will 
n  )t  have  the  amount  of  such  aid  assistance, 
O'  benefits  reduced  because  of  Increases  in 
n  onthly  social  security  benefits;  to  the  Com- 
nilttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LENT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  Cohen,  and  Mr.  Walsh)  : 
H.R.  4643.  A  bill  to  establish  a  contiguous 
flkhery  zone  (200-mUe  limit)  beyond  the  ter- 
r1  torial  sea  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
njittee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  McSPADDEN : 
H.R.  4644.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  to 
compensate    the   Cherokee   Nation,    a   tribe 
Indians   of   Oklahoma,    for    the    loss   of 
,175.14  acres  of  land;    to  the  Committee 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MARAZITI    (for  himself   and 
Mr.  Kemp)  : 
H.R.  4646.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  employ- 
of  unemployed  Vietnam  veterans;   to 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATSTJNAGA: 
HH.   4646.   A   bUl   to   amend   the   Federal 
Inspection  Act  and  the  Poultry  Prod- 
Inspection  Act,  to  provide  that  meat  or 
pf ultry.  as  the  case  may  be,  which  is  inspect- 
in  a  faculty  subject  to  SUte  inspection 
"  be  eligible  for  distribution  In  commerce 
the  same  manner  as  meat  or  poultry  which 
Inspected  in  a  facility  subject  to  Federal 
Irjspectlon;    to  the  Committee   on   Agricul- 
ture. 

HJI.  4647.  A  bin  to  extend  the  tralneeshlp 
plogram  for  professional  public  health  per- 
se nnel,  and  project  grants  for  graduate  traln- 
lE  g  in  public  health  under  the  Public  Health 
S<  rvlce  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
ai  d  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  4648.  A  bill  to  exclude  from  gross 
Ir  come  the  first  »750  of  interest  received  on 
di  posits  In  certain  financial  Institutions; 
tq  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AoAMS,  Mr.  AoDABBO,  Mr.  Ashlet, 
B4r.  DoMiKiCK  V.  DANIKL3.  Mr.  Del- 
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I.SNBACK,  Mr.  Fadntrot,  Mr.  WnxiAM 

D.  Foan,  Mr.  Fsaseb,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 

Fulton,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr.  GoNXBai,  and 

Mr.  Giaimo)  : 

HJI.  4649.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 

Accounting  Act  of  1921  to  require  the  advice 

and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  appointments 

to  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 

Budget;   to  the  Committee  on  Qovemment 

Operations. 

By   Mr.   MELCHER    (for   himself,'  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Jonts  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkxt,    Mr.    McKat,    Mrs.    Mink, 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Murpht  of  nUnols, 
Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Roush,  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.  Stahk,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton,   Mr.    Waldie,    Mr.    Yates,    Mr. 
Charles  Wn,soN  of  Texas)  : 
H.R.  4650.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  to  require  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  for  appointments 
to  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;   to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
HJI.  4661.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.     MEEDS     (for    himself,     Mr. 
WoLPF,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Stokzs,  Mr. 
MATScrNAGA,     Mrs.     Schroeder,     Mr. 
Koch,    Mr.    Rot,    Ms.    Abzttg.    Mr. 
Owens,  and  Mr.  Stark  )  : 
H.R.  4652.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  a  legal 
servioea  program  by  establishing  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  4653.  A  blU  to  terminate  the  oil  Im- 
port control  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr.    MURPHY   of  New  York    (for 
himself,  Mr.  Dent,  Mr.  Brasco,  Mr. 
Hechleb  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hel- 
8T08KI,  Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Harrincton, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  En.- 
berg,  Mr.  Ware,  Mr.  Nkdzi,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, Mr.  Sarbanis,  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Ms.     Ab-ug,    Mr.     Stark,     and     Mr. 
Stokes)  : 
H.R.  4654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  to  authorize  Issuance  of  safe- 
ty  regulations   for   certain   private    carriers 
of  passengers.  Including  operators  of  school- 
buses,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  NATCHER: 
HJi.  4656.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  esubllsh  orderly  pro- 
cedures for  the  consideration  of  applications 
for   renewal   of    broadcast    licenses;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  NEDZI: 
HJI.  4856.  A  bill  to  provide  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  death  of  a  petitioner  on  any  ap- 
proved petition  for  preference  status  under 
paragraph  (1),  (2).  (4).  or  (6)  of  section 
203(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  the  alien  beneficiary  will  be  allowed  a 
period  of  60  days  from  the  date  of  such  death 
to  become  the  beneficiary  of  another  peti- 
tion without  losing  his  preference  status, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJI.  4657.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  order  to  provide  that 
partial  disabUlty  and  death  pension  be  paid 
in  the  case  of  persons  whose  annual  Income 
exceeds  the  annual  income  limitations  by 
an  amount  not  in  excess  of  the  minimum 
amount  of  pension  payable  in  1  year;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  4658.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  most-favored - 
nation  treatment  and  commercial  and  guar- 
antee agreements  with  respect  to  any  non- 
market  economy  country  which  denies  to  its 


citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which  im- 
poees  more  than  nominal  fees  upon  its  clti- 
sens  as  a  condition  to  emigration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Meuns. 
By  Mr.  OBEY: 
H.R.  4659.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Wotka 
and  Eoonomlc  Development  Act  of  1B6S;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worka. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mitcb- 
KU.  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Hn.T.iB,  and  Mr. 

BfATSTTNAOA)  : 

H.B.  4660.  A  biU  to  amend  titles  n  and 
XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  include 
qualified  drugs,  requiring  a  physician's  pre- 
scription or  certification  and  approved  by  a 
formulary  committee,  among  the  items  and 
services  covered  under  the  hospital  insurance 
program;  to  the  Committee  in  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE  (for  himself.  J4r.  Bar- 
BANES,  Mr.  Harrinoton,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam   D.    Ford,    Miss   Jordan,   Mrs. 

SCRROEDER,       MlSS       HOLTXMAN,       Mr. 

Matsunaga,  Mr.  Stark,  and  Mr.  Cul- 
ver) : 

HJI.  4661.  A  biU  to  require  the  President 
to  notify  the  Congress  whenever  he  Im- 
pounds funds,  or  authorizes  the  impound- 
ing of  funds,  and  to  provide  a  procedure  un- 
der which  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  may  approve  the  President's  ac- 
tion or  require  the  President  to  cease  such 
action;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  PERKINS: 

HJI.  4663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  a  20-per- 
cent Increase  in  annuities,  with  further  In- 
creases based  on  rises  in  the  cost  of  living; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJI.  4663.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  provide  that  any 
railroad  employee  may  retire  on  full  annuity 
at  age  55  with  30  years'  service,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  payment  of  full  spouse's  annuities 
at  age  55  (or  reduced  spouse's  annuities  at 
age  62) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

HJI.  4664.  A  bill  concerning  the  allocation 
of  water  pollution  control  funds  among  the 
States  in  fiscal  1973  and  fiscal  1974;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worits. 

H.R.  4666.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  monthK 
social  security  benefit  payments  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  Income  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  eligibility  for  a  pension  under 
that  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H.R.  4666.  A  bill  to  provide  price  support 
for  milk  at  not  less  than  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

H.R.  4667.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a  defini- 
tion of  food  supplements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York    (for 
himself,    Mr.    Ketchum,    and    Mr. 

WHTTEHtrRST)  : 

HJI.  4668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  to  extend  for  3 
years  the  provisions  for  full  Federal  payment 
of  relocation  and  related  costs  for  victims  of 
Hurricane  Agnes  and  of  certain  other  major 
disasters:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 

HJI.  4669.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  make  additional 
immigrant  visas  available  for  immigrants 
from  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 

H.R.  4670.  A  bill  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  annual  operation  and  maintenance 
expenditures  applicable  to  the  U.S.  section 
of  the  International  Boundary  and  Water 
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Commission,.  United  States  and  Mexico,  and 
for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs.  

By  Mr.  SATTERFIELD : 

HJi.  4671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  renewal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

HJi.  4672.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  establish  orderly 
procedures  for  the  consideration  of  applica- 
tions for  removal  of  broadcast  licenses;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce. 

HJI.  4673.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  as  amended,  for  1  year;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

HJI.  4674.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act,  as  amended,  for  1  year;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce.   

By  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Collier,  Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia, 
Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr. 
Pettis,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Brotzman, 
Mr.  Clanct,  and  Mr.  Archer)  : 

HJI.  4675.  A  biU  to  amend  section  112,  692, 
6013,  and  7508  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  for  the  relief  of  certain  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  re- 
turning from  the  Vietnam  conflict  combat 
zone,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLINa : 

HJi.  4676.  A  bill  to  amend  section  5042(a) 
(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
permit  Individuals  who  are  not  heads  of  fam- 
ilies to  produce  wine  for  personal  consump- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By     Mr.     SISK      (for     himself,     Mr. 
Mathias    of    California,    and    Mr. 
Kbtchttm)  : 

HJi.  4677.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  initial  phase  of  the  East  Side 
division;  initial  phase  of  the  Cosumnes  River 
division;  the  Allen  Camp  unit.  Pit  River  divi- 
8ion;  and  the  Peripheral  Canal,  Delta  divi- 
sion; Central  Valley  project,  Calif.;  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STAOOERS: 

HJI.  4678.  A  bill  to  protect  hobbyists 
against  the  reproduction  or  manufact\ire  of 
imitation  hobby  items  and  to  provide  addi- 
tional protections  for  American  hobbyists;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

HJI.  4679.  A  bill  to  provide  that  service 
performed  by  prevailing  rate  employees  be- 
fore conversion  to  wage  schedules  under  the 
amendments  made  by  the  act  of  August  19, 
1973,  shall  be  counted  for  all  step-Increases 
under  the  time  In  step  provisions  of  section 
5343(e)(2)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended  by  such  act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJi.  4680.  A  bill  to  extend  to  certain 
recipients  of  annuity  or  pension  under  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  the  treatment  ac- 
corded to  certain  social  security  recipients 
under  section  249E  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1972;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STAGGERS  (by  request)  : 

HJi.  4681.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  assist  In  financing  the  Arctic  Win- 
ter Games  to  be  held  in  the  State  of  Alaska 
in  1974;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
ByMr.  8TRATTON: 

H.R.  4682.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  imme- 
diate  disposal   of   certain   abaca   and    sisal 
cordage  fiber  now  held  in  the  national  stock- 
pile; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Servloee. 
By  Mr.  SYMM8  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho) : 

HJi.  4683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Admission 
Act  for  the  State  of  Idaho  to  permit  that 


State  to  exchange  public  lands  and  to  use 
the  proceeds  derived  from  public  lands  for 
maintenance  of  those  lands;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

HJi.  4684.  A  bill  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act, 
1947,  to  permit  employer  contributions  for 
Joint  industry  promotion  of  products  in  cer- 
tain Instances;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

ByMr.  WALDIE: 

HJi.  4685.  A  bill  to  discourage  experimen- 
tation on  animals  by  elementary  and  second- 
ary schoolchildren;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

H.R.  4686.  A  bill  to  enlarge  the  Redwood 
National  Park;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  4687.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
as  wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for   himself, 
Mr.     Brown     of     California,     Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Gude, 
Mr.  Heckler  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
Mazzou,    Mr.    Moss,    Mr.    Sarbanes, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stephens,  and  Mr. 
Stucket) : 
H.R.    4688.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Horse 
Protection  Act  of  1970,  to  provide  for  crim- 
inal  sanctions   for  any   person   who   inter- 
feres with  any  person  while  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  his  official  duties  under  this 
act,  and  to  change  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations;   to   the  Committee  on    Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for   himself, 
Mr.     Derwinski,    Mr.     Harrincton, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Melcher, 
Mr.  MOAKLET,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Price 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Preter,  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
and  Mr.  Wolft)  : 
HJI.  4689.  A  bUl  to  provide  assistance  in 
improving  zoos  and  aquariums  by  creating 
a  National  Zoological  and  Aquarium  Corpora- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By   Mr.    WHITEHURST    (for    himself, 
Ms.  Abzug,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Bixster, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Helstoski,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  MoAKLXT,  ISi.  Murphy  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Pepper,  IBi.  Pike,  Mr.  Prxyzr, 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mrs.   Schroeder,    Mr.    Bob    Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 
HJi.  4690.  A  bUl  to  create  a  fund  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  be  known 
as  the  Fund  for  Endangered  Wildlife,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Interior, 
and  for  other  purpoees;   to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN : 
HJi.  4691.  A  bill  to  provide  price  supports 
for  milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.' 
H.R.   4692.   A  bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles  and  articles  of  leather 
footwear,   and   for   other   purposes;    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON : 
HJi.  4693.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  to  World  War  I 
veterans  and  their  widows,  subject  to  f3,000 
and   $4,200   annual    income   limitations;    to 
provide  for  such  veterans  a  certain  priority 
in  entitlement  to  hospitalization  and  medical 
care;  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJi.  4694.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  increasing  Income  limita- 
tions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension,  and  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia : 


H.R.  4695.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  oil  im- 
port control  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
HJi.  4696.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  No- 
vember 20,  1963,  placing  certain  submerged 
lands  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Bnd 
American  Samoa,  and  for  other  purp>oses; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
HJi.  4697.  A  bill  to  provide  increases  In 
certain  annuities  payable  under  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    BAFALIS    (for    himself.    Mr. 

Froehlich,  Mr.  Ketchum,  and  Mr. 

Shoup)  : 

H.J.  Res.  368.    Joint    resolution    proposing 

an  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  to  provide  that  appropriations 

made  by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed 

Its  revenues,  except  in  time  of  war  or  national 

emergency;  and  to  provide  for  the  systematic 

paying  back  of  the  national  debt;    to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hanna )  : 
H.J.  Res.  369.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  Tula  Elk  National  WUdlUe  Refuge;  to  the 
Committee   on  Merchant   Marine   and   Fish- 
eries. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    hlnoself,    Mr. 
Lxggett,     Mr.     Cohen,     and      Mr. 
Treen)  : 
H.J.  Res.  370.  Joint  resolution  amending 
the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of  1967  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  UB.  commercial  fishing 
vessels,  crews,  and  equipment  against  illegal 
harassment  and  seizure;   to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries : 
By  Mr.  MARAZin: 
H.J.  Res.  371.  Joint  resolution  designating 
a  "National  Day  of  Recognition  and  Prayer" 
to  honor  those  Americans  killed  in  the  Viet- 
nam confilct;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS: 
H.J.  Res.  372.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the     Constitution    of    the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  reconfirma- 
tion of  Federal  Judges  after  a  term  of  8  years; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROUSH: 
H.J.  Res.  373.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  third  Monday 
in   June   of   each    year   as   "National    Little 
League  Day ';  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bafalis,    Mr.    Baker,    Mr.    Collins, 
Mr.    Crane,    Mr.     Derwinski,    Mr. 
Spxnce,  and  Mr.  Stmms)  : 
H.J.  Res.  374.  Joint  resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of   the 
United  States  to  provide  that  appropriations 
made  by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed 
its  revenues,  except  in  time  cf  war  or  na- 
tional  emergency;    and   to  provide   for  the 
systematic  paying  back  of  the  national  debt; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  8EIBKRLINO: 
H.J.  Res.  375.  Joint  resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  mandatory  re- 
tirement of  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Judiciary;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITKHURfiT: 
HJ.  Res.  376.  Joint   resolution   to  estab- 
lish the  Tule  Elk  National  Wildlife  Refuge; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  WIOatNS: 
H.J.  Res.  377.  Joint  resolution  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  proclaim  the  period 
April  23  through  AprU  28,  1978,  as  "School- 
bus  Safety  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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ByMr.  ZABLOCKI: 
[J.  Rea.  378.  Joint  rerolutlon  requMtlng 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  week  at  April  23,  1973,  as 
'•  'Ilcolaus  Copernicus  Week"  Tnarfc-ing  the 
q  alnquecentennlal  of  his  birth;  to  the  Com- 
iqlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.  Con.  Res.  134.  Concurrent  resolution 
pfX)vldlng  recognition  for  Columbus;  to  the 
altee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  WHITEUUHST: 
H.  Con.  Res.  126.  Concurrent  resolution 
Ing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
to  the  establishment  of  International 
criteria  for  endangered  species  of  wUdllfe 
the  establishment  of  International  hu- 
le  standards;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  CaUfomla  (for  him- 
self, Ms.  Abzuo,  Mr.  Burton.  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Ci^t,  Mr.  Contxis, 
Mr.  CoucAN,  Mr.  DANiELaoN,  Mr. 
DKLXX7MS,  Mr.  Diocs,  Mr.  Dbinan, 
Mr.  Pbasxr,  Mr.  Hakrington.  Mr. 
HscHLEi  of  Wert  Virginia,  Mr.  Htl- 
ST08KI,  Mr.  MncHxu.  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  MoAKiiT,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr.  Thoicpson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
CHARI.XS  H.  Wilson  of  California, 
Mr.  WoLiT.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Georgia)  : 
H.  Res.  242.  Resolution  authorizing  each 
"Br  of  the  House  to  sue  on  behalf  of  the 
with  respect  to  funds  Illegally  Im- 
pounded by  the  President  which  would  other- 
se  be  available  for  programs  and  projects 
that  Member's  district;  to  the  Committee 
t  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself. 
Ms.  Abzuc,  Mr.  BAonxo,  Mr.  Bkix, 
Mr.  BiKSTES,  Mr.  Bradkmas,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Burki  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr. 
Chappkll,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Clat, 
Mr.    CORMAN,    Mr.    CouGHLiN,    Mr. 

CRONIN,    Mr.    DZLLRNBACK,    Mr.   Dkl- 

LUMa,  Mr.  DR  Lugo,  Mr.  Dknholm, 

Mr.   Dknt,    Mr.   Diggs,   Mr.   Drinan, 

Mr.  DU  Pont,  Mr.  Eckhardt,  and  Mr. 

EiLBXRo) : 

a.  Res.  243.  Resolution  providing  for  two 

acldltlonal  student  congressional  Interns  for 

of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Resident    Commissioner    from    Puerto 


Rico,  and  each  Delegate  to  the  House,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HARRINGTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bbch,  Mr.  Pauntrot,  Mr.  Peaskr.  Mr. 
FaxNZEL,   Mr.   Froehlich,   Mr.    Om- 
BON8,   Mrs.    Grajsso,    Mr.   Gray,    Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Hkchlee     of     West     Virginia,     Miss 
HOLTZMAN,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Kasten- 
meeer,   Mr.  E^EMP,  Mr.  Leggett,  Mr. 
LujAN,    Mr.    McCoRMACK.    Mr.    Mc- 
KiNNET,   Mr.   Macdonald,  Mr.   Mat- 
SUNACA,   Mr.    Metcalee,   Mrs.   Mink, 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland)  : 
H.  Res.  244.  Resolution  providing  for  two 
additional  student  congressional  interns  for 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico, 
and  each  Delegpate  to  the  House,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Hoxise  Ad- 
ministration. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himself, 

Mr.  MOAKLET,  Mr.  Mosher,  Mr.  Nedzi, 

Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Powell 

of  Ohio,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr. 

RiEGLE,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rot,  Mr. 

Seiberling,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stokes, 

Mr.    Thone,    Mr.    Vander    Jagt,   Mr. 

Waldie,  and  Mr.  Wolff)  : 

H.  Res.  245.  Resolution  providing  for  two 

additional  student  congressional  Interns  for 

Members   of   the   House  of  Representatives, 

the    Resident    Commissioner    from    Puerto 

Rico,  and  each  Delegate  to  the  House,  and 

for    other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 

House  Administration. 

~         By  Mrs.  SULLIVAN: 

H.  Res.  246.  Resolution  to  provide  funds 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Investigations  and 
study  authorized  by  House  Resolution  187;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BLATNIK: 
H.R.  4698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Herman 
R.  Klun  and  Helen  mun;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPELL: 
H_R.  4699.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ramon* 
Castro  Plores  Vda.  de  Guzman;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CORMAN: 
HJt.  4700.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Riu 
Chelnek;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  4701.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Corapl;  to  the  Conamlttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  McSPADDEN: 
HJi.  4702.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  posthumously  to  the  late  John 
Wayne  Latchum  a  commission  as  a  second 
lieutenant  In  the  Regular  Army;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  4703.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Rocco 
and  Rosa  Alfonzettl;   to  the  Conmilttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (by  request) : 
H.R.  4704.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  certain 
former  employees  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  VAN  DEKRLIN: 
HJl.  4705.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Ismael 
Bautlsta  Corona;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  VEYSEY: 
H.  Res.  247.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(H.R.  4460  entitled  "A  biU  to  clear  and  settle 
title  to  certain  real  property  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Colorado  River  In  Riverside 
County,  Calif."  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Mtmbers 
tie 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii, 

44.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  rel- 
ative to  the  use  of  toxic  material  in  the  con- 
trol of  predators;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

54.  The  SPEAKER  presented  petition  of 
the  board  of  directors,  Oklahoma  Municipal 
league,  Oklahoma  City,  relative  to  Federal 
aid  for  highways:  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works. 


SENATE— r/iarsrfai^,  February  22,  1973 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  William  D. 
H  lthaway,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Milne. 


His  mind  be  in  our  minds;  His  will  be- 
come our  will;  His  kingdom  come  in  our 
hearts  and  expressed  in  our  lives. 
In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


Mr.  HATHAWAY  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


pbayzr 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R  Eason.  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
piayer: 

O  God,  who  has  made  us  in  Thine  own 
in  age  and  given  us  the  gift  of  thought 
aiid  mediation  that  we  may  be  able  to 
ui  Lderstand  the  meaning  of  life  and  bu- 
rn in  destiny,  be  with  us  now,  as  with 
reverent  hearts  and  receptive  spirits  we 
dJ  aw  near  to  Thee  to  receive  the  illumi- 
ni  ition  we  need  for  this  day  and  its  tasks. 
Ve  thank  Thee  for  every  word  Thou 
hi  is  spoken  to  us  and  art  speaking  today 
ir  nature.  In  history,  in  the  Bible,  in  the 
cl  lurch,  and  in  our  daily  experience.  We 
tlank  Thee  most  of  all  for  the  Word 
IE  ade  flesh  and  lived  among  us.  Help  us 
U  imderstand  what  we  see  in  Him.  May 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter: 

us.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC,  February  22,  1973. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  oSlclcU  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  William  D. 
Hathawat,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maine,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  my  absence. 

James  O.  Eastland. 
President  pro  tempore. 


REPORTS  OP  A  COMMITTEE   SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  21,  1973,  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  a  committee  were  sub- 
mitted on  February  21,  1973,  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Adminlrtratlon,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Res.  44.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  for  inquiries  and 
investigations  (Rept.  No.  93-41); 

S.  Res.  54.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  <m 
Armed  Services  for  routine  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  93-42);  and 

S.  Res.  56.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions (Rept.  No.  93-40) . 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  69— ORIGINAL 
RESOLUTION  REPORTED  DURING 
ADJOURNMENT 

(Placed  on  the  calendar.) 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  February  21, 1973,  Mr.  Cannon. 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, reported  on  February  21, 
1973,  an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  69) 
to  amend  rule  XXV  relative  to  open  and 
closed  sessions  of  committees,  and  sub- 
mitted a  report  (No.  93-43)  thereon, 
which  report  was  printed. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
S.   Res.   69 

Reaolvei,  To  amend  rule  XXV,  section  7,  as 
follows: 

After  the  number  "7.",  insert  (a) . 

At  the  end  of  the  paragraph.  Insert  a  new 
section  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)  Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness of  each  standing  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, other  than  for  the  conduct  of  hearings 
(which  are  provided  for  in  section  112(a)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970), 
shall  be  open  to  the  public  except  during 
closed  sessions  for  marking  up  bills  or  for 
voting  on  when  the  committee  by  majority 
vote  orders  a  closed  session:  Provided,  That 
any  such  closed  session  may  be  open  to  the 
public  if  the  committee  by  rule  or  by  major- 
ity vote  so  determines." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  123 
(a) ,  Public  Law  91-605,  the  Speaker  had 
appointed  Mr.  Mizell  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  Highway  Beautlfication, 
vice  Mr.  Snyder,  resigned. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  February  21,  1973,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  may  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FURTHER  EVIDENCE  OF  LESSENING 
OF  TENSIONS  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  ASIA 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  communique  has  been  issued 
this  morning  on  the  visit  of  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  During  his  stay,  as  we  know,  he 
visited  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
Prime  Minister  Chou  En-lai,  as  well  as 
the  Foreign  Minister  and  Vice  Foreign 
Minister  and  other  Chinese  officials. 

The  two  coimtries  have  agreed  on  a 
program  for  expanding  trade  as  well  as 
scientific   and  cultural  exchanges  and 


have  noted  that  in  order  to  facilitate  this 
process  and  to  improve  communications 
it  was  agreed  that  each  side  would  es- 
tablish a  liaison  office  in  the  capital  of 
the  other  country  in  the  near  future. 
Details  will  be  worked  out  through  exist- 
ing channels. 

The  two  sides  agreed  that  the  nor- 
malization of  relations  will  contribute 
to  the  relaxation  of  tensions  in  Asia  and 
in  the  world.  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  this  is  the  case. 

I  am  personally  very  glad  indeed  to 
hear  that  so  much  positive  and  substan- 
tive progress  was  made,  not  only  In  the 
visit  to  China  but  also  in  the  visits  to 
North  Vietnam,  Hanoi,  and  previous 
visits  to  South  Vietnam. 

This,  together  with  the  cease-fire  in 
Laos,  brings  the  total  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  ever  nearer  to  a  final  close.  Then 
there  is  the  end  of  the  bombing  in  Laos, 
which  itself  is  very  good  news. 

I  am  personally  very  gratified  that  a 
matter  which  I  raised  with  Premier  Chou 
En-lai  last  April,  to  which  he  promised 
to  give  very  careful  consideration,  has 
been  worked  out.  That  is  the  invitation 
of  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  give  concerts  in  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  later  this  year. 

The  Premier  expresssed  his  desire  to 
honor  the  President,  who  had  invited 
the  same  premier  orchestra  to  participate 
in  the  inaugural  ceremonies. 

I  am  pleased,  too,  that  the  recently 
discovered  excavations,  resulting  in  the 
finding  of  many  valuable  and  culturally 
important  artifacts,  which  are  going  to 
London  and  Canada,  will  also  come  to 
the  United  States. 

There  will  tdso  be  an  interchange  of 
visits  of  many  kinds — educational,  cul- 
tural, journalistic,  including  a  visit  from 
a  basketball  team.  I  am  not  indicating 
a  preference,  but  one  of  our  prime  ama- 
teur basketball  teams  will  undoubtedly 
be  invited  to  play  a  game  with  a  People's 
Republic  of  China  team. 

All  of  this  is  good  news.  It  is  a  part 
of  a  series  of  good  news  which  we  have 
been  reporting  over  the  period  of  the 
last  4  years,  I  am  very  glad  to  add, 
resulting  from  the  relaxation  of  tensions 
in  the  world. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may  use  1  or  2  minutes  of  the  5 
minutes  under  the  standing  order,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Orders  No.  31,  32,  and  33,  this  request 
having  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZAnpN  FOR  PRINTING 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  SENATE 
HEARINGS  ENTITLED  "RUNAWAY 
YOUTH" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  2) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  Senate  hearings  entitled  "Run- 
away Youth,"  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 


ministration with  an  amendment  in 
line  5,  after  the  word  "the",  strike  out 
"Ntaety-third  Congress,  first"  and  insert 
"Ninety-second  Congress,  second";  so  as 
to  make  the  concurrent  resolution  read: 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  three  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  of  its  Subcommittee  To 
Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  during  the 
Ninety-second  Congress,  second  session,  en- 
titled "Runway  Youth". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  93-23),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  Con.  Res.  2 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  which  was  referred  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  2)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate 
hearings  entitled  "Runaway  Youth",  hav- 
ing considered  the  same,  reports  favorably 
thereon  with  an  amendment  and  recom- 
mends that  the  concurrent  resolution  as 
amended  be  agreed  to. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  2  as  re- 
ferred would  authorize  the  printing  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  3,000  additional  copies  of  the  hear- 
ings held  by  its  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency  during  the  93d  Con- 
gress, first  session,  entitled  "Runaway 
Youth." 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Is  reporting  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 2  with  a  pro  forma  amendment,  which 
would  correctly  Identify  by  Congress  the 
materials  which  are  Intended  to  be  printed. 

The   printing-cost   estimate,    supplied    bv 
the  Acting  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 
Printing-cost  estimate 

Back  to  press,  first  1.000  copies 11.987.00 

2,000  additional  copies,  at  »378.88 

per  thousand 757.  75 


Total  estimated  cost,  S.  Con. 

Res.  2 2,724.76 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OF  SENATE 
HEARINGS  ENTITLED  "SATURDAY 
NIGHT     SPECIAL     HANDGUNS.     S. 

2507" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con.  Res.  3) 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  Senate  hearings  entitled  "Sat- 
urday Night  Special  Handguns,  S.  2507," 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment  in  line  5,  after  the  word 
"the",  strike  out  "Ninety-third"  and  in- 
sert "Ninety -second";  so  as  to  make  the 
concurrent  resolution  read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  three  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  hearings  of  Its  Subcommittee 
To  Investigate  Juvenile  Delinquency  during 
the  Ninety-second  Congress,  first  session, 
entitled  "Saturday  Night  Special  Handguns, 
S.  2507". 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
e< ,  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
9^24),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
measure. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
w  18  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
tn  follows: 

rhe  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstra- 
tl(  n,  to  which  was  referred  the  concurrent 
reolutlon  (8.  Con.  Res.  3)  authorizing  the 
pr  ntlng  of  additional  copies  of  Senate  hear- 
In  ^  entlUad  "Satunlay  Night  Special  Hand- 
giOB,  S.  2807",  having  considered  the  same, 
re  KMts  favorably  thereon  with  an  amend - 
mi  mt  and  recommends  that  the  concurrent 
m  olutlon  as  amended  be  agreed  to. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  3  as  re- 
fej  red  wo\Ud  authorlee  the  printing  for  the 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
of  3,000  additional  copies  of  the  hearings 
1  by  Its  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Ju- 
ve  aie  Delinquency  dtirlng  the  93d  Congress, 
fli  It  seaalon,  enUtled  "Saturday  Night  Special 
Hi  adguns.  8. 2807". 

'  rhe  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnlstra- 
tlc  a  Is  reporting  Senate  Concurrent  Reeolu- 
tlc  a  3  with  a  pro  forma  amendment,  which 
wc  uld  correctly  identify  by  Congress  the  ma- 
teilals  which  are  intended  to  be  printed. 
'[Tie  prlntlng-coflt  estimate,  supplied  by 
Acting  Public  Printer,  Is  as  follows: 
Prtnttng-cost  eaUmate 

to  press,  flnt  1.000  copies..  94,269.00 
additional  copies,  at  $726.23 
]ier  thousand 1,452.46 
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Total     estimated    cost,     S. 

Con.  Res.  3 5.721.46 


Al  THORIZATION     FOR     PRINTINQ 
ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  SENATE 
HEARINGS   ENTITLED   "JUVENILE 
C  ONFINEMENT  INSTITDnONS  AND 
CORRECTIONAL  SYSTEMS" 

'  'he  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  4) 
auhorlzlng  the  printing  of  additional 
cojles  of  Senate  hearings  entitled  "Ju- 
vei  ille  Confinement  Institutions  and  Cor- 
rectional  Systems,"  which  had  been  re- 
po  ted  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Ati  ministration  with  an  amendment:  In 
lln  J  5,  after  the  word  "the",  strike  out 
N^ety-thlrd"  and  insert  "Nlnety-sec- 
";  so  a£  to  make  the  concurrent  reso- 
ludonread: 

i  iesolved  by  the  ScTiate  {the  House  of  Rep- 

stntativea    concurring).    That    there    be 

printed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Committee 

the  Judiciary  two  thousand  additional 

lea  of  the  hearings  of  Its  Subcommittee 

Investigate  Jurenlle  Delinquency  during 

Ninety-second  Congress,  first  session,  en- 

9d    "Juvenile    Confinement    Institutions 

and  Correctional  Systems". 

'  lie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
'  Tie  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 
]  4r.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
the  RxcoRS  an  excerpt  fran  the  re- 
■  (No.  93-25) .  explaining  the  purposes 
he  measure. 

'here  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
1  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  I^cord, 
follows: 
The  Committee  on  Rales  and   Adminls- 
tra  Ion,  to  which  was  referred  the  concur- 


on  i 
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rent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  4)  authorizing 
the  printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate 
hearings  entitled  "Juvenile  Confinement  In- 
stitutions and  Correctional  Systems,"  having 
considered  the  same,  reports  favorably  there- 
on with  an  amendment  and  recommends  that 
the  concurrent  resolution  as  amended  be 
agreed  to. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  4  as  referred 
would  authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
2,000  additional  copies  of  the  hearings  held 
by  Its  Subcommittee  To  Investigate  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  during  the  93d  Congress, 
first  session,  entitled  "Juvenile  Confinement 
Institutions  and  C<MTectlonal  Systems." 

The  Comnolttee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Is  reporting  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 4  with  a  pro  forma  amendment,  which 
would  correctly  identify  by  Congress  the  ma- 
terials which  are  intended  to  be  reprinted. 

The  printing-cost  estimate,  supplied  by  the 
Acting  Public  Printer,  is  as  follows: 
PHnting-cost  estimate 

Back  to  press,  first  1 ,000  copies »6,  620.  00 

1,000  additional  copies,  at  $1,424.97 

per  thousand 1.424.97 


Total  estimated  cost.  S.  Con. 
Res.  4 8,044.97 


CHANGE    IN   ORDER    OF   RECOGNI- 
TION OP  SENATORS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  orders 
for  the  recognition  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eactland)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  be  reversed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


ORDER    OP   BUSINESS— INTRODUC- 
TION OP  A  BILL 

(The  remarks  Senator  Tatt  made  at 
this  point  when  he  introduced  S.  971,  the 
Home  Preservation  Act  of  1973,  are 
printed  in  the  Ricord  under  Statements 
on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hathaway)  .  Under  the  previ- 
ous order,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Eastland)  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  that  the  time  for  the  quorum  call 
be  charged  against  the  time  of  the  dis- 
tlnguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abotjhezk)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CHANGE  IN   ORDER    OF   RECOGNI- 
TION OF  SENATORS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  Inquire  of  the  CThair,  under  the  or- 
der, what  Senator  was  to  be  recognized 
at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPK^ER.  Following 


the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  . 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
recognizing  me  at  this  time  and  the  order 
rec(^:nlzing  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkllan)  be  re- 
versed so  that  he  may  be  recognized 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 


THE  FACTS  ABOUT  DEFENSE 
SPENDING 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  today  an  impression  among  many  of 
our  citizens  that  defense  spending  is  the 
prime  cause  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
high  cost  of  the  Federal  Government. 
This  Is,  Indeed,  an  erroneous  impression. 
The  fact  is  that  since  1964  the  cost  of 
Government  has  gone  up  $150  billion— 
from  $118.6  billion  to  $268.7  bUllon  esti- 
mated in  fiscal  1974.  Of  that  total  in- 
crease, only  19  percent,  or  $28.6  billion, 
is  attributable  to  military  spending.  The 
remaining  81  percent,  or  $121.4  billion, 
is  attributable  to  nonmllitaiy  functions 
and  services,  such  as  human  resources 
and  general  government. 

Since  1964.  Federal  outlays  for  human 
resource  items — education  and  man- 
power, health — including  medicare  and 
medicaid ;  Income  security,  Including  so- 
cial security;  public  assistance  and  un- 
employment Insurance,  and  veterans 
benefits — ^have  increased  from  29  percent 
to  47  percent— $34.3  billion  to  $125.5  bil- 
lion. This  percentage  is  nearly  half  of  all 
Federal  expenditures.  This  means  that, 
during  the  past  decade,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  $36.5  billion  more  for 
human  resource  programs  than  it  has  on 
the  military  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Defense— $788.3  billion  for  human  re- 
sources— $751.8  billion  for  defense. 

The  defense  share  of  the  total  Federal 
budget  continues  to  decline.  In  fiscal 
1974,  for  example,  proposed  defense  out- 
lays constitute  only  29  percent  of  the  to- 
tal Federal  budget — down  13.4  percent 
from  the  prewar  fiscal  1964  level.  Thus, 
the  defense  portion  of  the  proposed 
budget  for  1974  is  the  lowest  percentage 
of  the  total  Federal  outlays  for  miUtary 
functions  since  fiscal  year  1950. 

Moreover,  defense  spending  has  been 
rising  far  less  rapidly  than  any  other 
major  Item  in  the  budget.  While  total 
Federal  outlays  have  gone  up  about  127 
percent  in  the  past  decade — from  $118.6 
billion  to  $268.7  billion,  estimated  for 
1974 — defense  spending  has  Increased  by 
only  58  percent  during  this  same  period— 
from  $49.5  billion  to  $78.2  billion.  At  the 
same  time.  Federal  aid  to  education 
jumped  466  percent,  from  $1.1  billion  to 
$6.3  billion;  public  assistance  246  per- 
cent, from  $3.1  billion  to  $10.7  billion; 
social  security  235  percent,  $16.2  billion 
to  $54.2  billion,  and  health  care  and 
medical  services,  including  medicare  and 
medicaid,  increased  dramatically  by  4,571 
percent— from  $393  million  to  $18.4  bil- 
lion. 

So.  Mr.  President,  contrary  to  errone- 
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ous  belief  of  many,  the  truth  is  that  our 
Oovemment  Is  spending  far  less  for  de- 
fense than  It  is  on  nondefense  pro- 
grams. This  salient  but  too  often  over- 
looked fact  is  graphlcsdly  illustrated  in  a 


chart  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee,  a  copy 
of  which  has  been  placed  on  the  desk  of 
each  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  this  chart. 


which  shows  the  true  perspective  of  de- 
fense spending,  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  COMMITTEE  PRINT,  BUDGET  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION 
[Dollar  amounts  In  millionsl 


Fiscal  year  1964 


a> 


Amount 
(2) 


Percent  of 
total  budget 

(3) 


Fiscal  year  1974  (proposed) 

Percent  of 
Amount         total  budget    Comment 

(4)  (5)   (6) 


Department  of  Defense $49  577  42 

Federal  aid  to  education i,  no  o. 

Public  assistance 3.og5  2 

Social  security— Federal  old-aie  survivors  and  disability  trust  fund 15,203  14 

Health  services,  medicare,  medicaid,  and  others 393  0 

Interest(net) _.. _ 9.8IO  8 

Other 38,406  32 

Total 118,584  100 


$78.  200 
6.281 
10,665 
54.232 
18.358 
24.672 
76,  257 


29 
2.3 
4 

20 

7 

9 
28 


Up  $28,623  or  58  percent 
Up  $5,171  Of  466  percent. 
Up  $7,580  or  246  percent. 
Up  $38,029  Of  235  percent 
Up  $17,965  or  4,571  percent 
Up  $14,862  Of  151  percent. 
Up  $37,851  or  99  percent. 


268,665  100  Up  $150,081  or  127  percent. 


10-YEAR  COMPARISON  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  OUTLAYS  TO  TOTAL  OUTLAYS 
[Dollar  amounts  in  millionsl 


Fiscal  year  1964 


Fiscal  year  1974 


I ncrease 


0) 


Amount 
(2) 


Percent  of 
total  budget 

(3) 


Amount 
(4) 


Percent  of 
total  budget 

(5) 


Amount 
(6) 


Percentage 
(7) 


Defense. __  $49,577 

Federal  Government  other  than  defense 69,007 

Total 118,584 


42 
58 


$78.  200 
190,465 


29 

71 


+$28,623 
-+121.458 


M 

n 


100 


268,665 


100 


-150.081 


iOO 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
evaluating  the  fiscal  situation  and  In 
pointing  out  where  the  real  increases 
in  spending  have  occurred  during  the 
past  10  years,  I  do  not  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  amount  of  ap- 
propriations being  requested  for  the  De- 
fense Department.  In  my  judgment,  re- 
ductions still  can  Ise  made  and  should 
be  made  in  the  defense  budget  that  has 
been  submitted  for  fiscal  year  1974. 

Last  year  we  did  reduce  the  defense 
appropriations  request  by  some  $5  bil- 
lion. The  total  reductions  under  budget 
requests  for  all  appropriations  for  fiscal 
1973  was  somewhat  less  than  $6  billion. 
So  the  reductions  last  :  ear  in  expendi- 
tures imder  the  budget  requests  were  pri- 
marily reductions  made  in  the  defense 
appropriation. 

We  anticipate — and  we  shall  certainly 
try  to  make — further  reductions  under 
the  budget  requests  this  year,  and  I  make 
this  statement  as  chairman  of  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommltee.  But 
I  do  think  we  should  set  the  record 
straight,  in  that  the  great  increase  in 
the  cost  of  Government  that  we  have 
experienced  during  the  last  decade  is  not 
attributable  primarily  to  defense  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
for  having  taken  the  floor  at  this  time 
to  make  the  statement  which  he  has 
just  made. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  his  re- 
marks— and  I  do  so  in  the  same  toaor  of 
his  remarks — that  what  he  Is  sajring  is 


not  being  said  in  defense  of  the  military 
budget  in  its  entirety.  He  has  stated  that 
unquestionably  there  are  areas  in  that 
budget  which  could  be  reduced,  and  pos- 
sibly ought  to  be  reduced.  He  has  stated 
that  Congress  should  scrutinize  the  de- 
fense budget  carefully  and  that  where  it 
can  make  savings  commensurate  with 
national  security,  it  should  make  them. 
I  share  this  viewpoint. 

He  has  also  directed  attention  to  the 
fact  that  while  the  defense  budget  has 
gone  up  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars 
and  cents,  the  outlays  for  human  re- 
sources and  other  areas  have  gone  up  to 
a  much  greater  extent.  He  is  not  finding 
fault  with  this,  and  neither  sun  I. 

Mr.  President,  the  defense  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1974 — and  I  want  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  to 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — ^is  in  the 
amount  of  $79  billion  when  we  exclude 
Atomic  Energy  and  other  related  costs: 
This  is  an  increase  of  about  $4.2  billion 
over  the  comparative  figure  for  last  year. 
But  that  $4.2  billion  increase  is  really 
necessitated  by  virtue  of  the  increases  in 
military  pay  ttiat  we  ourselves  have  en- 
acted into  law  and  by  virtue  of  inflation- 
ary increases  that  we  have  all  witnessed. 
For  example,  let  us  take  purchases.  Out 
of  that  $79  billion,  $35  billion— or  44  per- 
cent— is  for  purchases  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices, and  that  covers  everjrthing  from 
Scotch  tape  and  missiles  to  telephone 
bills  and  sdrcraft  carriers.  The  inflation- 
ary pressures  in  this  area  have  gone  up 
39  percent  from  1964  to  1974. 

What  I  am  sajrlng  Is  that  56  percent 
of  this  budget  is  to  pay  people,  and  yet 
we  are  going  to  have  a  lower  overall  man- 
power level — 2.2  million — than  we  have 
had  at  any  time  since  before  the  Korean 
war.  With  56  percent  to  pay  people,  this 


leaves  44  percent  for  goods  and  services, 
the  price  of  which  has  gone  up  tremen- 
dously. For  example,  the  price  of  a  sub- 
marine Is  about  $182  million  today  com- 
pared with  its  equivalent  10  years  ago 
of  about  $55  million;  the  cost  of  a  de- 
stroyer would  be  about  $93  million  to- 
day compared  with  $27  million  10  years 
ago;  an  $800,000  helicopter  today  would 
have  cost  $300,000  10  years  ago;  and  so 
on  tmd  so  on, 

I  think  the  Senator  is  just  expressing 
the  hope  that  we  will  keep  this  defense 
budget  in  its  proper  perspective  and  not 
all  go  after  it  with  the  idea  that  all  the 
cuts  can  come  out  of  defense. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  said  that  we 
are  running  today  about  $25  billion  in 
debt,  or  more,  each  year;  that  there  is 
a  deficit  along  that  line.  The  President, 
in  his  budget  that  he  submits  here,  shows 
that  we  are  going  into  debt  $12.7  billion 
this  year  or  that  is  the  amount  of  our 
expected  deficit.  Actually  it  would  be 
about  $25  billion  as  related  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  We  are  going  to  borrow 
about  $12  billion  from  trust  funds  to 
be  expended  for  general  purposes  of  op- 
erating the  (jrovemment.  Thus,  the  Fed- 
eral funds,  the  Treasury  will  owe  the 
trust  funds  about  $12  billion  more  than 
it  now  owes  to  those  fimds.  But,  on  the 
basis  of  overall  Intake  and  outgo,  it  will 
be  about  $12.7  billion. 

We  must  understand  and  keep  in  mind 
that  if  we  should  cut  all  of  this  out  of 
military  funds  we  would  certainly  have 
inadequate  appropriations  for  defense. 

We  cannot  cut  the  salaries  of  military 
personnel.  These  are  fixed  by  law.  Be- 
tween $3  and  $4  billion  of  the  President's 
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Licreased  request  over  the  budget  ex- 
F  endltures  of  last  year  Is  for  aalarles. 
c  othlng,  food  and  shelter,  and  support 
cT  the  men  In  our  Armed  Forces.  This 
omes  to  56  percent  of  total  proposed 
Eillltary  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
H74. 

The  other  44  percent  to  which  the  dis- 
tngulshed  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
r  jferred  is  for  the  procurement  of  sup- 
Flles,  weapons,  maintenance  of  defense 
1]  istallations,  and  so  forth.  The  total  re- 
q  nested  for  defense  can  be  reduced  some. 
I  believe,  and  we  hope  to  do  that.  But 
a  1  reductions  that  wUl  be  required  to 
hold  the  line  on  spending  cannot  be 
tiken  out  of  defense  spending  alone. 
» [uch  of  it  will  have  to  be  taken  out  of 
oiier  programs  and  services. 

But  what  I  am  trying  to  point  out  and 
hive  the  Rxcoro  reflect  very  clearly  is 
t  lat  you  cannot  reduce  military  appro- 
priatlons  enough  to  balance  the  budget 
0  ■  even  bring  it  within  near  balance. 
There  will  have  to  be  very  substantial 
c  Its  in  other  places,  also. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  And  the 
nihtaiy  pay  increases  and  increases  in 
military  retirement  result  from  laws 
w  hich  we  ourselves  have  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  There  was  a 
substantial  increase  in  legislation  Con- 
g  -ess  pwissed  last  year  and  it  was  a  de- 
si  rved  Increase  In  my  Judgment.  Now  we 
hive  to  make  additional  appropriations 
f  <  ir  it.  This  necessarily  increases  the  cost 

0  Government. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  And  the 
o:  Uy  way  to  cut  that  is  to  cut  down  the 
n  anpower  level  which  has  already  been 
ci  it  to  2.2  million  in  the  1974  budget. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Whether  that  can 
b !  further  reduced  Is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

1  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  as  long  8is 
WB  have  the  present  level  of  forces  it 
Ukes  this  amount,  58  percent,  of  the 
t<  tal  budget  to  meet  this  cost. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  To  pay  peo- 
pe. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  To  pay  the  people; 
t(  pay  servicemen. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres- 
Ic  ent,  has  the  time  expired? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 

0  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  ex- 
p  red. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
n)w,  am  I  to  be  recognized  under  the 
oi  der? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
p  evious  order  the  Senator  from  West 
V  rginia  Is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
II I  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Ciair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
&  or  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres- 
Ic  ent,  may  I  say  further  to  the  dis- 
ti  iguisbed  chairman  of  the  Committee 
01 1  Appropriations  that  I  feel  that  some 

01  the  forces  we  have  in  Elurope  and 
tl  eir  dependents  could  be  brought  home. 
P  Thaps  this  is  an  area  in  which  we  could 
le  irltlmately  make  some  cuts.  The  dis- 
tliguished  majority  leader  has  led  this 
fl{  ;ht  over  a  niunber  of  years  and  I  have 
Jc  Ined  him  and  will  again. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  supported  him  in 
tl:  at  effort  and  I  stUl  support  him.  I  thinir 


we   should   bring   most   of   our   NATO 
troops  home. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  So  there 
are  areas  in  the  mihtary  that  could  le- 
gitimately be  cut,  but  we  should  keep 
in  true  perspective  this  budgetary  pic- 
ture as  It  affects  the  military.  I  beUeve 
the  Senator  said  29  percent  or  30  per- 
cent of  the  total  outlay  is  involved  for 
defense. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Twenty-nine  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Whereas,  as 
recent  as  fiscal  year  1970,  41  percent  of 
the  total  outlay  was  for  defense.  So  it 
is  down  from  41  percent  in  1970  to  29 
percent  in  1974.  I  assume  the  chairman 
would  agree  that  if  we  look  at  the  mili- 
tary budget  against  the  gross  national 
product  we  again  see  a  decreasing  pro- 
portion, for  the  military.  I  think  it  is 
down  to  6.4  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  which  is  considerably  lower 
than  a  few  years  ago. 

While  we  certainly  want,  therefore,  to 
continue  to  scrutinize  the  military 
budget,  I  share  with  the  chairman  the 
belief  that  we  must  keep  in  mind  that 
the  top  priority — we  speak  about  pri- 
orities— is  to  insure  that  this  Nation  sur- 
vives. That  is  the  No.  1  priority  because 
the  greatest  danger  to  peace  In  the  world 
would  be  a  weak  America. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  When  I  began  examining  the 
budget  and  making  comparisons  and  try- 
ing to  ascertain  what  had  caused  such 
a  tremendous  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
Government,  I  was  greatly  siu-prlsed  to 
find  that  of  the  $150  billion  increase  in 
the  cost  of  our  Federal  Government  over 
the  past  10  years  the  military  accounted 
for  only  19  percent  of  that  increase,  and 
these  other  programs  shown  in  the  table 
that  I  have  placed  in  the  Record  are  the 
primary — the  principal  cause  of  the 
mounting  cost  of  Government. 

Another  illustration  is  that  interest  on 
the  national  debt  in  1964,  10  years  ago, 
was  less  than  $10  bUlion  a  year;  the  es- 
timate for  next  year,  fiscal  year  1974, 
will  be  $26  biUion. 

I  understand  that  is  probably  sui  un- 
derestimate and  that  it  will  come  nearer 
being  $28  billion  than  $26  billion.  So,  as 
we  go  further  and  further  into  debt  and 
the  interest  rate  increases — it  is  higher 
now  than  it  was  10  years  ago — that  be- 
comes an  uncontrollable  item  that  has 
to  be  paid  each  year.  Thus  the  cost  of 
Government  increases  proportionately. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  presenting  to 
the  Senate  this  very  interesting,  in- 
formative, and  enlightening  statement. 
He  has  performed  a  service. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  remains  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  11  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 


morrow, immediately  following  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  imder  the  standing  order,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PROxmat) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time! 


PERIOD     FOR     TRANSACTION     OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes each. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.J.  Res.  345.  Joint  resolution  making  fur- 
ther continuing  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1973,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  93-44) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  Res.  35.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations  for  a  study  of  matters  per- 
taining to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  (Rept.  No.  93-45) ;  and 

S.  Res.  56.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  inquiries  and  Investigations 
(Rept.  No.  93-46). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  smd  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  TAFT   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cranston) : 
S.  971.  A  bUl  to  help  preserve  and  Improve 
low-    and    moderate-Income    housing.    Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAVTnS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

SCHWXUCQt)  : 

S.  972.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  and  en- 
couragement for  the  establishment  and  ex- 
pansion of  health  maintenance  organizations, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  ~ 
By  Mr.  HOLLINOS: 

S.  973.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  3412  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  recovery  of  attorney's  fees  and  expenses 
in  certain  actlona  brought  by  or  against  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  JAVIT8  (for  himself,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  Mondale)  : 
S.  974.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide.  In  the  training  of 
health  professionals,  for  an  Increased  em- 
phasis on  the  ethical,  social,  legal,  and  moral 
Implications  of  advances  in  biomedical  re- 
search and  technology.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  HARTEE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Scott  of  Pennsylvania) : 

S.  975.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  transportation 

or  shipment  within  the  United  States  of  gas 

cylinders  not  Inspected  in  the  United  States. 

Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McINTYRE    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Biblx,  Mr.  Nklson,  Mr.  Bosoick,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  and  Mr.  Httmphrxt)  : 
3.  976.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to  improve  the 
administration  of  that  Act  with  respect  to 
smaU  businesses.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  TAPT: 
S.  977.  A  bin  to  amend  the  law  enforce- 
ment education   program.   Referred   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND    (for  himself,  Mr. 
Allxn,  Mr.  Bakes,  Mr.  Babtlett,  Mr. 
Bellmon,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Cdrtis,  Mr.  DoifiNicK,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Qcrnxt,  Mr. 
Hansen,  Mr.  Haskell,  Mr.  Hatfield, 
Mr.  HoLUNcs,  Mr.   Maontjson,  Mr. 
McCLELLAN,  Mr.  McClttre,  Mr.  Mc- 
Qee,  Mr.  McGovebn,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Scott  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Sparkman,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Stev- 
ens, Mr.  Talmadce,  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  WticKER,  and  Mr. 
Young)  : 
S.  978.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act    (16  U.S.C.  45)    to  provide 
that  under  certain  circumstances  exclusive 
territorial  arrangements  shall  not  be  deemed 
unlawful.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  ISx.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gravel)  . 
S.  979.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Springfield  Armory  National 
Historic  Site,  Massachusetts,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr,  Tun- 
net,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Metcalp,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Pell,   Mr.   RxBicorr,   and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams) : 
S.  980.  A  bill  to  permit  payment  of  extend- 
ed unemployment  compensation  benefits  to 
additional  workers,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  981.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Credit   Corporation  Charter  Act  to  provide 
for  the  publication  of  certain  Information. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY    (for   himself,   Mr. 
INOUTE,  Mr.   jAvrrs,   Mr.   Pell,  and 
Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  982.  A  bill  to  substantially  reduce  the 
personal  dangers  and  fatalities  caused  by  the 
criminal  and  violent  behavior  of  those  per- 
sons  who  lawlessly  misuse  firearms  by  re- 
stricting the   avallabUlty   of  such   firearms 
for  law  enforcement;  military  purposes,  and 
for    certain    approved    purposes    including 
sporting  and  recreational  uses.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Humphrkt,  Mr. 
Kennedt,  Mr.  McOkr,  Mr.  McOov- 
ERN,  Mr.  McImttre,  Mr.  Mondale, 
Mr.  MoNTOTA,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pastou, 


Mr.  RiBicoFF,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Tower,  and  Mr.  Fonc,  Mr.  Brock, 
Mr.  Bentskn,  Mr.  Church,  and  Mr. 

Tunnet)  : 
S.  983.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances  Act   to   move   certain   barbiturates 
from  schedule  in  of  such  Act  to  schedule  11; 
and 

S.  984.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  to  require  Identification  by  man- 
ufacturer of  each  schedule  n  dosage  unit 
produced.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  McOee,  Mr. 
McOovERN,  Mr.  McIntyre,  Mr.  Mon- 
dale, Mr.  Montota,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Pastore,  Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Tower, 
Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Brock,  Mr.  Bentsen, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Tunney,  and  Mr. 
Ribicoff)  : 
S.  985.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances  Act   to  establish   effective   controls 
against  diversion  of  particular  controlled  sub- 
stances and  to  assist  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies In  the  Investigation  of  the  diversion  of 
controlled  substances  into  other  than  legiti- 
mate medical,  scientific,  and  Industrial  chan- 
nels, by  requiring  manufacturers  to  Incor- 
porate Inert,  Innocuous  tracer  elements  In  aU 
schedule  II  and  III  depressant  and  stimulant 
substances,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  hUnself,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, and  Mr.  Talmaoge)  : 
S.  986.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Gold  Star 
Wives  of  America.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  987.  A  bin  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  those  subject  to  the  military  Jus- 
tice system,  to  revise  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Scott  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Curtis,  and 

Mr.  Pong)  : 

S.J.  Res.  68.  A  Joint  resolution  prt^>oslng 

an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  with  respect  to  the  method  of 

appointing  electors  of  the  President  and  the 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  Referred 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS    ON    INTRODUCED 
"BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TAFT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  : 

S.  971.  A  bill  to  help  preserve  and  im- 
prove low-  and  moderate- income  hous- 
ing. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Btink- 
ing.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton) and  myself,  I  am  today,  introduc- 
ing the  Home  Preservation  Act  of  1973. 

When  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Secretary  Romney 
announced  the  "freeze"  on  new  commit- 
ments under  existing  housing  programs, 
he  stressed  the  need  for  a  period  of  con- 
centrated reevaluatlon  to  determine 
whether  our  national  housing  strategy 
should  be  redesigned.  Senator  Cranston 
and  I  are  introducing  this  legislation  at 
this  early  date  so  that  it  can  be  given 
thorough  consideration  as  a  part  of  that 
reevaluftUon.  We  believe  strongly  that 
housing  policy  should  be  altered  to  place 
more  emphasis  cm  keeping  our  existing 
housing  in  good  condition. 

During  the  past  several  years,  the  Na- 
tion has  been  fortimate  enough  to  ex- 


perience a  recordbreaking  pace  of  hous- 
ing construction;  1972  was  the  second 
straight  year  in  which  a  new  all-time 
record  for  housing  starts  was  established. 
The  record  has  improved  even  more  dra- 
matically for  subsidized  housing.  As 
Secretary  Romney  said  some  time  ago, 
we  have  provided  more  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  in  the 
past  years  than  in  the  previous  31. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  been 
making  great  strides  in  providing  new 
housing,  however,  the  existing  housing 
in  all  too  many  of  our  cities  has  been 
falhng  apart.  In  1969.  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  even  stated  that  existing  housing 
was  deteriorating  faster  than  new  units 
were  being  built.  The  number  of  sub- 
standard units  in  Baltimore,  for  ex- 
ample, increased  from  43,000  to  65  000 
between  1960  and  1969.  New  York  Citys 
inventory  of  deteriorating  housing  grew 
by  37  percent  in  the  early  and  middle 
1960's,  while  the  number  of  units  in 
standard  condition  grew  by  only  2.4  per- 
cent. The  situation  is  similar  in  other 
cities  across  the  country.  As  of  1968, 
more  than  6  million  housing  imits  were 
substandard  and  were  either  dilapidated, 
deteriorating,  or  lacking  in  full  plumb- 
ing facilities.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
housing  of  our  low-  and  moderate-in- 
come Americans  to  be  infested  with  rats 
and  plagued  by  stench  and  garbage, 
treacherous  electrical  arrangements! 
leaky  roofs,  inadequate  heating  systems, 
and  broken  windows,  stains,  and  hand- 
rails. 

Over  the  last  few  years,  a  new  dimen- 
sion to  this  ab-eady  dismal  picture  has 
developed  as  massive  amounts  of  hous- 
ing have  simply  been  left  to  rot.  Cleve- 
land is  losing  2.400  units  per  year  in  this 
way.  and  Chicago  is  losing  about  1.800. 
There  are  approximately  20,000  aban- 
doned buildings  in  Philadelpliia.  5.000  in 
Baltimore,  2,000  to  3,000  in  Detroit,  and 
around  1.000  in  Boston  and  Washing- 
ton. In  New  York  City,  housing  is  being 
abandoned  at  a  faster  rate  than  It  is 
being  constructed.  Even  these  figures  do 
not  Indicate  the  seriousness  of  the  abtin- 
donment  problem  at  the  local  level,  since 
abandonments  tend  to  snowball  in  a 
neighborhood.  The  abandoned  properties 
attract  socially  imdesirable  elements 
who  either  vandalize  the  properties  or 
use  them  for  socially  unacceptable  smd 
illegal  purposes.  Residents  of  nearby 
structures  who  can  move  out  of  the 
neighborhood  are  Ukely  to  do  so  The 
resultant  high  vacancies  and  reduced 
rental  incomes  encourage  more  aban- 
donments, blight,  and  social  problems. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  part  of  the 
abandonment  story,  however,  has  been 
the  Federal  Housing  Authority's  involve- 
ment in  it.  Partly  as  a  result  of  pressure 
from  Washington  in  the  late  1960's,  the 
FHA  quickly  expanded  its  mortgage  In- 
surance programs  in  central  cities.  The 
necessity  caution  was  not  exercised  and 
the  result  has  been  well  documented: 
over- appraisals  of  property:  approval  of 
"rat  traps"  as  suitable  for  Government- 
supported  low-income  residents:  and 
clientele  who  received  insufficient  coun- 
seling, did  little  maintenance  and  could 
not  really  afford  their  mortgage  pay- 
ments or  were  unwilling  to  continue 
payments  for  housing  which  had  proved 
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be  defective.  Abandonment  after 
occurred,  at  an  average 
to  the  taxpayers  estimated  by  Oen- 
Accountlng  Office  Comptroller  Oen- 
Staats  to  be  $3,835  per  each  section 
unit,  on  which  a  foreclosure  takes 


pla<  e. 
C  }ngress  should  give  full  consideration 
he  Impressive  construction  record 
HX7D  programs  as  it  endeavors  to 
housing  policies,  but  the  new 
conltruction  figures  should  not  hoodwink 
le  into  thinking  that  we  can  con- 
tlni|e  to  devote  insufficient  attention  to 
deterioration  and  abandonment 
[em — one  of  the  prime  items  that 
oug^t  to  be  on  our  agenda  for  housing 
year.  Every  housing  unit  that  de- 
>rates  to  the  point  where  it  no 
longer  constitutes  a  suitable  living  en- 
it  partially  negates  the  new  con- 
stniction  effort.  Furthermore,  the  cost 
Iding  new  low-income  housing  is 
astronomical  when  compared  with 
cost  of  stopping  housing  decay  in  its 
stages.  Anyone  who  has  been  in- 
vol>f|ed  with  urban  renewal  is  also  aware 
it  is  much  less  difficult,  expensive, 
disruptive  to  prevent  slums  than  to 
them.  In  most  cases,  even  the  peo- 
who  are  supposed  to  be  helped  by 
housing  and  community  development 
would  rather  not  trade  their 
neighborhoods,  with  the  buildings, 
stre  its,  and  friends  they  have  known  all 
their  lives,  for  a  "renewed"  neighbor- 
hool. 
In.  other  words,  it  is  ridiculous  to  pour 
Into  new  construction  and  urban 
without  making  a  concerted  at- 
to  save  the  suitable  housing  we 
have.  A  housing  preservaticHi 
could  be  a  tremendously  effec- 
weapon  for  preventing  slums  and  ur- 
blight;  80  percent  of  the  abandoned 
in  New  York  City  was  classified 
3  years  earlier  as  sound  or  deterl- 
but  not  dilapidated.  Yet  our 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  con- 
of  existing  housing  can  only  be 
as  "neglect."  After  infiation  Is 
into  account,  Americans'  expendl- 
for  housing  maintencmce,  repairs, 
major  replacements  actually  de- 
in  constant  dollars  from  $127  per 
in  1962  to  $102  per  unit  In  1970.  Ac- 
to  the  President's  June  1972  Re- 
on  Housing  Goals,  the  average 
spends  enough  on  repairs  and 
to  care  adequately  for  a 
imlt  with  only  slightly  more 
half  the  value  of  his  home.  This 
certainly  contributed  to  a  hous- 
loss  total  for  the  1960's  which  ex- 
the  record  of  the  1950's  by  3.4 
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O  )vemment  policies  have  done  little  to 
steni  the  tide  of  housing  deterioration. 
Desi>ite  the  overwhelming  number  of 
hou  ling  programs,  only  the  code  enf  orce- 
mer  t  program  is  designed  specifically  to 
heU  preserve  neighborhoods  and  houses 
befcre  their  condition  becomes  cata- 
stro  >hic — and  that  program  is  not  even 
beln  I  fimded  this  year.  The  general  policy 
has  been  that  a  homeowner  or  landlord 
witl:  an  aging  dwelling  is  not  the  Gov- 
emiient's  concern  until  the  property 
f  alii  apart  to  the  point  that  substantial 
rehi  bilitation  is  necessary.  This  policy  is 
ever  reflected  to  some  extent  in  our  tax 


laws;  accelerated  depreciation  for  re- 
habilitation is  only  available  for  rehab 
jobs  of  at  least  $3,000.  But  substantial  re- 
habilitation has  proved  so  prohibitively 
expensive,  and  the  relocation  which  often 
must  accompany  it  so  distasteful,  that  re- 
habilitation is  the  only  category  for 
which  we  are  falling  considerably  short 
of  the  pace  needed  to  attain  the  10-year 
housing  goal  set  in  1968. 

The  Government's  crisis  policies 
have  been  applied  to  whole  neighbor- 
hoods as  well  as  the  housing  stock.  All 
too  often  we  have  followed  the  bulldozer 
and  bureaucrat  approach  of  sitting  on 
our  hands  until  a  neighborhood  is  vir- 
tually ruined,  then  undertaking  a  re- 
newal program  involving  enormous  social 
upheaval  and  tremendous  expense  for  the 
taxpayers. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  neighborhoods 
which  have  deteriorated  to  the  point 
where  a  housing  preservation  program 
will  make  little  difference  and  compre- 
hensive redevelopment  is  the  only  viable 
strategy.  In  many  neighborhoods  which 
can  still  be  saved,  it  will  take  more  than 
home  improvements  to  prevent  further 
blight.  Local  and  Federal  funds  will  have 
to  be  coordinated  so  that  improved  serv- 
ices can  be  provided  to  such  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  realization  that  home  preservation 
measures  cannot  save  our  cities  single- 
handedly,  however,  is  not  a  valid  excuse 
for  governmental  inaction.  There  is  a 
vast  amount  of  aging  housing  whose  use- 
ful life  can  be  prolonged  significantly  if 
necessary  improvements  are  made.  We 
should  help  people  save  these  homes 
while  the  saving  can  still  be  done  at  rea- 
sonable costs.  Action  should  be  taken  be- 
fore the  homes  deteriorate  to  the  point 
where  they  become  major  contributors  to 
blight  or  slxuns. 

The  Home  Preservation  Act  is  designed 
to  help  us  get  more  mileage  out  of  our 
existing  housing  stock  in  several  ways. 
Title  I,  which  was  essentially  included 
in  last  year's  Senate  housing  bill,  will 
make  home  repairs  possible  for  many 
homeowners  and  landlords  who  cannot 
afford  to  Increase  their  monthly  housing 
expenses.  This  legislation  recognizes  that 
much  of  our  housing  is  deteriorating  be- 
cause owners  just  cannot  afford  to  spend 
money  on  their  property.  All  elements 
of  housing  costs — financing,  mainte- 
nance, operating,  and  property  taxes — 
have  been  rising  swiftly  and  steadily 
over  the  past  decade,  As  a  result,  the 
owner-occupant  finds  that  he  cannot  af- 
ford to  make  needed  repairs  and  Im- 
provements. The  landlord  realizes  that 
adequate  rent  rises  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing exp)enses  are  precluded  by  the  limited 
incomes  of  his  tenants,  and  reacts  by 
skimping  on  maintenance  and  repairs. 
The  result  in  terms  of  the  llvablllty  of 
dwellings  Is  disastrous.  New  York  judges, 
recognizing  the  seriousness  of  this  eco- 
nomic squeeze,  often  charge  such  meager 
fines  as  50  cents  for  violations  of  housing 
codes.  In  areas  where  militant  tenants 
have  brought  about  strict  enforcement 
of  the  codes,  many  landlords  have  chosen 
to  abandon  structurally  soimd  units 
rather  than  follow  a  court  order  requir- 
ing them  to  carry  out  moderate  rehabili- 
tation. 

This  attitude  is  likely  to  predominate 


in  neighborhoods  where  there  is  already 
considerable  blight  and  the  abandon- 
ment process  is  well  imder  way.  In  neigh- 
borhoods where  blight  is  not  so  wide- 
spread and  the  abandonment  process  has 
hardly  begim,  however,  many  people  may 
very  much  want  to  stay  and  protect  their 
investment.  Nevertheless,  taking  out  a 
loan  for  repairs  and  improvements  is 
Impractical  for  them  if  it  means  increas- 
ing their  monthly  debt  service  payments. 
In  addition,  their  neighborhoods  have 
long  been  "red-lined"  by  conventional 
lending  sources,  and  financing  for  mort- 
gages and  repairs  is  exhorbitantly  ex- 
pensive if  available  at  all. 

Title  I  would  help  people  in  this  situa- 
tion by  allowing  FHA  insiu-ance  to  be 
used  for  obtaining  the  private  market 
refinancing  necessary  to  stretch  out  ex- 
isting mortgages.  In  this  manner,  money 
could  be  provided  for  home  repairs  with- 
out forcing  the  property  owner  to  pay 
higher  monthly  housing  expenses.  For 
example,  a  homeowner  that  has  a  $100 
monthly  mortgage  payment  and  3  years 
left  to  pay  on  his  mortgage  could  use  the 
title  I  program  to  lengthen  his  mortgage 
so  that  he  is  loaned  the  capital  to  repair 
his  home.  He  would  repay  the  new  mort- 
gage by  continuing  to  pay  $100  as  long 
as  necessary  to  cover  both  his  outstand- 
ing mortgage  indebtedness  and  his  re- 
pair loan.  For  example,  the  new  repay- 
ment period  might  be  10  years  rather 
than  only  3. 

This  title  also  includes  appropriate 
safeguards  to  insure  that  the  program 
will  not  be  abused  and  that  it  will  be 
used  only  in  situations  where  it  is  likely 
to  be  effective.  It  involves  no  front-end 
subsidy.  I  believe  that  it  will  prove  to  be 
an  effective  means  of  enabling  owners  to 
preserve  their  housing  and  prevent  hous- 
ing deterioration — at  very  little  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Title  n  of  the  Home  Preservation  Act 
recognizes  the  special  home  repair  and 
improvement  needs  of  our  Nation's  el- 
derly and  handicapped  citizens.  These 
citizens  often  have  trouble  obtaining 
home  improvement  loans  at  decent  in- 
terest rates  because  of  their  limited 
potential  earnings  capacity.  Because  a 
proportionately  higher  percentage  of 
these  people's  income  must  be  used  for 
health  care  expenses,  they  cannot  afford 
housing  expenses  as  high  as  others  with 
the  same  amount  of  income.  Particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  elderly,  home  repairs 
and  improvements  take  on  added  im- 
portance because  their  homes  are  often 
their  only  major  Investments.  In  addi- 
tion, special  home  preservation  assist- 
ance is  needed  for  the  elderly  because 
about  84  percent  of  them  have  already 
paid  off  t^elr  mortgages  and  therefore 
cannot  be  helped  by  title  I  of  this  bill. 
In  the  case  of  the  handicapped,  hous- 
ing improvements  will  help  to  fulfill  one 
of  their  most  vital  needs  by  facilitating 
their  ability  to  live  independently. 

To  take  care  of  the  special  home  pres- 
ervation needs  of  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped for  the  first  time,  title  n  of  our 
bill  would  authorize  HUD  to  provide  3- 
percent  home  repair  loans  of  up  to  $5,000 
for  elderly  and  handicapped  homeown- 
ers who  could  not  otherwise  afford  to  fix 
up  their  homes.  We  recognize,  however, 
that  some  of  the  Nation's  poorest  elderly 
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and  handicapped  citizens  will  not  be  able 
to  afford  even  a  3 -percent  loan.  Accord- 
ingly, such  citizens  could  obtain  an  In- 
terest-free loan  with  aU  payments  de- 
ferred for  their  lifetimes. 

I  expect  that  this  title  will  have  a 
considerable  impact  on  housing  in  our 
rural  areas,  where  so  many  of  the  el- 
derly poor  are  located. 

Title  m  addresses  directly  the  prob- 
lem of  mortgage  defaults  and  related 
distress  sales  and  housing  abandonments 
in  our  inner  cities.  A  1962  study  by 
HUD'S  predecessor  agency,  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Administration,  casts 
considerable  light  upon  the  foreclosure 
problem.  In  Its  interviews  with  borrowers 
in  six  large  metropolitan  areas  whose 
FHA,  Veterans'  Administration,  or  con- 
ventional  mortgages  had  been  fore- 
closed, HHFA  found  that  "curtailment 
of  income,"  "illness  or  injury,"  and  "in- 
creased housing  costs"  were  the  most 
frequent  reasons  given  for  foreclosiu*. 
Over  58  percent  of  the  borrowers  men- 
tioned curtailment  of  income,  usually  as 
a  result  of  loss  of  employment,  as  a 
major  reason  for  foreclosure.  Close  to 
one  half  of  the  borrowers  listed  illness 
or  injury,  and  over  30  percent  of  the 
borrowers  listed  increased  housing  costs 
consisting  mainly  of  taxes,  repairs,  and 
improvements. 

In  recognition  of  the  hardships  caused 
by  losing  such  a  major  investment  as  a 
home  through  foreclosure,  the  public  ex- 
pense involved  when  the  mortgage  is  in- 
sured by  the  Government  and  the  im- 
portance of  such  factors  as  unemploy- 
ment, illness  and  injury  in  bringing 
about  these  hardship  situations,  section 
109  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968  authorized  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  private  insurance  indus- 
try to  develop  an  insurance  program 
which  would  help  homeowners  meet 
mortgage  payments  in  times  of  personal 
economic  adversity.  Although  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment's required  report  imder  section 
109  has  never  been  submitted,  HUD  per- 
sonnel have  informally  stated  that  this 
type  of  insurance  is  not  practical  because 
the  premiums  would  have  to  be  too  high. 
Consequently,  title  in  of  our  bill  would 
tackle  the  same  problem  in  a  different 
way.  Assistance  would  be  provided  in  the 
form  of  direct  loans  to  homeowners  who 
otherwise  would  face  emergency  situa- 
tions which  could  lead  directly  to  fore- 
closure. It  is  designed  especially  for 
FHA-  and  VA-insured  borrowers.  Lioans 
to  those  borrowers  could  save  the  Gov- 
ernment considerable  amounts  of  money, 
by  helping  to  avert  multi-thousand  dol- 
lar losses  to  the  taxpayers  through  fore- 
closures. 

Government  loans  would  be  available 
to  borrowers  who  are  temporarily  unable 
to  make  part  or  all  of  their  mortgage 
payments  because  of  the  death,  illness, 
or  unemployment  for  reasons  beyond  the 
control  of  the  principal  mortgagor.  These 
loans  would  only  be  made  to  borrowers 
who  have  already  tried  to  take  care  of 
their  problem  by  working  with  lenders  to 
alter  the  mortgage  terms,  and  the 
amount  of  any  loan  could  not  exceed 
whatever  amount  would  be  required  to 
make  mortgage  payments  for  a  year.  In 


addition,  HUD  would  be  directed  to  en- 
courage the  development  and  use  of  non- 
govemmentn.1  methods  of  dealing  with 
this  type  of  personal  catastrophe. 

Loans  of  up  to  $5,000  would  also  be 
available  to  help  homeowners  who  other- 
wise would  be  unable  to  finance  repairs 
necessary  to  protect  the  basic  livability 
of  their  homes.  This  provision  Is  a  "gap 
filler,"  in  recognition  that  title  I  cannot 
help  those  whose  mortgages  have  been 
repaid  and  title  n  is  of  value  only  to  the 
elderly  and  handicapped.  There  are  also 
some  situations  in  which  a  direct  repair 
loan  makes  much  more  sense  thsui  a 
Government-guaranteed  mortgage  ex- 
tension, in  spite  of  the  budgetary  outlay 
involved.  For  example,  if  a  homeowner 
needs  only  $1,000  for  essential  repairs, 
refinancing  under  title  I  could  involve 
an  excessive  closing  cost  ammmt  in  rela- 
tion to  the  loan  principal. 

To  minimize  Government  involvement 
and  expense  tmder  title  EH,  no  repair 
loan  will  be  made  imless  refinancing  un- 
der title  I  is  unavailable  or  undesirable 
given  the  applicant's  situation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  applicant  must  accept  any 
available  FHA-insured  home  Improve- 
ment loan  under  title  I  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  for  the  maximum  term  pro- 
vided at  the  maximiun  monthly  amount 
he  can  reasonably  repay.  Only  any  addi- 
tional money  which  he  needs  would  be 
loaned  to  him  imder  title  ni. 

Repayment  of  title  ni  loans  could  be 
deferred  if  nece^ary,  but  the  borrower 
would  have  to  repay  as  soon  as  he  could 
afford  to  do  so  without  expending  an 
excessive  proportion  of  his  monthly  in- 
come for  housing.  Loans  to  borrowers 
with  FHA  and  VA  mortgages  could  be 
deferred  for  a  longer  maximum  period 
than  loEins  to  conventional  mortgagors. 
The  interest  rate  on  these  loans  will  be 
the  Treasury  borrowing  rate  on  loans  of 
at  least  comparable  maturity — 10-12 
years — plus  one-fourth  of  1  percent  for 
"normal"  expenses.  Thus  the  only  subsidy 
involved  in  this  program  would  be  the 
"abnormal"  administrative  and  loss  ex- 
penses incurred  because  these  are  high- 
risk  loans  with  rather  fiexlble  terms.  As 
in  title  n,  HUD  would  protect  its  hivest- 
ment  by  placing  a  lien  on  any  property 
whose  mortgagor  receives  a  loan. 

The  first  of  the  three  miscellaneous 
sections  contained  in  title  IV  creates  a 
Home  Preservation  Loan  Fund.  This  re- 
volving fund  will  be  the  source  of  money 
for  loans  under  title  n  and  loans  to  bor- 
rowers with  conventional  mortgages  un- 
der title  m.  Repayments  under  these 
programs  wUl  be  made  to  the  fund.  Title 
ni  borrowers  with  Govermnent-guar- 
anteed  mortgages  will  use  the  FHA's 
Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund,  since  these 
loans  are  partially  designed  to  reduce  the 
expenditure  of  the  FHA's  insurance 
funds.  Fifty  million  dollars  is  authorized 
for  the  Home  Preservation  Fund. 

The  second  section  of  title  IV  author- 
izes demonstration  programs  designed  to 
improve  maintenance  of  federally  as- 
sisted housing.  I  believe  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  areas  in  which  we 
must  work — not  just  from  the  standpoint 
of  keeping  housing  in  good  shape,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  making  federally 
assisted  housing  acceptable  to  the  neigh- 
borhoods and  therefore  facilitating  Its 


development.  Citizens  whose  neighbor- 
hoods are  being  threatened  by  feder- 
ally assisted  housing  often  voice  the  fear 
that  those  people  will  not  keep  up  their 
property.  We  should  encourage  the  as- 
sisted people  themselves  to  maintain 
their  housing  better  so  that  this  cannot 
be  considered  a  vaUd  objection  to  low- 
income  housing. 

More  specifically,  section  402  would 
encourage  low-income  FHA  homeowners 
to  open  joint  checking  accounts  with  ap- 
proved counseling  agencies  and,  based  on 
the  maintenance  needs  of  their  homes, 
deposit  an  agreed-upon  amount  of  money 
in  the  account  every  month.  The  account 
could  only  be  used  for  maintenance  or 
emergency  expenditures  and  the  counsel- 
ing agency  would  have  to  cosign  all  with- 
drawals. This  would  give  the  coimseling 
agency  the  opportunity  to  accompany 
each  withdrawal  with  the  counseling  ad- 
vice it  deems  appropriate  to  encourtige 
effective  and  improved  maintenance 
practices  and  efficient  use  of  mainte- 
nance funds. 

The  legislation  tilso  gives  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  the  power,  on  a  demonstration 
basis,  to  provide  cash  bonuses  to  assisted 
famiUes  which  have  done  an  exception- 
ally good  job  of  maintenance.  I  am  told 
that  total  expenditures  by  local  housing 
authorities  in  Ohio  of  bonuses  as  small 
as  $50  per  year  have  resulted  in  substan- 
tially better  maintenance  of  public  hous- 
ing. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  asked  to  evaluate  these 
demonstrations  diulng  the  next  3  years 
and  make  any  legislative  recommenda- 
tions which  he  deems  appropriate. 

The  last  section  of  the  Home  Preser- 
vation Act  could  lead  to  the  elimination 
of  red  tape  and  result  in  reducing  the 
number  of  tragic  instances  where  par- 
ticipation in  an  FHA  program  means  a 
duped  consimier,  a  house  in  intolerable 
condition  and  another  housing  abandon- 
ment. This  section  asks  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  rec- 
ommend within  6  months  the  extent  to 
which  FHA  processing  functions  could 
be  performed  by  the  lenders  participat- 
ing in  the  various  programs. 

In  some  FHA  programs  the  lenders 
may  be  able  to  take  the  responsibility 
for  such  functions  as  screening  appli- 
cants and  inspecting  dwellings,  if  ap- 
propriate safeguards  are  instituted  to  en- 
sure that  lenders  would  try  to  do  a  good 
job.  Perhaps  a  5 -percent  coinsurance 
arrangement,  whereby  lenders  would  be 
reimbursed  for  onlj'  95  percent  of  anj* 
loss  due  to  foreclosure,  would  give  them 
an  appropriate  stake  in  carrying  out 
their  functions  conscientiously.  Under 
such  an  arrangement.  I  doubt  that  the 
FHA's  1969-70  record  of  insuring,  by 
some  counts,  nearly  as  many  defective 
section  235  homes  as  homes  which  were 
in  good  condition  would  have  been  com- 
piled. The  problem  would  be  to  strike  a 
balance  so  that  lenders  would  not  be  dis- 
couraged unduly  from  participating  in 
the  FHA  programs  which  help  those 
most  in  need.  In  addition,  lenders  would 
probably  have  to  be  paid  for  assuming 
additional  functions. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  tremen- 
dous workload  on  the  FHA  insuring  of- 
fices during  1969  and  1970  increased  sub- 
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Ually  the  Incidence  of  slopi^y  ap- 

and  exploitation  by  speculators, 
the  FHA  could  successfully  transfer 
of  its  processing  functions  to  lend- 
Its  insuring  o£Qce8  would  be  able  to 
demote  more  attention  to  proper  admin- 
Isti  ation  of  the  fimctions  which  must  be 
retained  by  the  Government.  The  prob- 
of  waiting  months  for  the  FHA  to 
finish  processing  insiu^nce  applications 
cotild  also  be  alleviated. 

measures  Included  in  this  bill  con- 
a    comprehensive    program    to 
our  Nation's  housing.  Title  I 
assist  both  homeowners  and  land- 
lortls  who  are  still  paying  ofif  mortgages 
cannot  afford  high  housing  costs  per 
mdith.  Title  n  is  designed  to  help  ful- 
the  special  needs  of  the  elderly  and 
handicapped,  the  majority  of  whom  do 
have  mortgage  obligations.  Title  ni 
meet  the  home  repair  needs  of  those 
are  not  helped  by  other  programs, 
for  the   first  time  will   provide  a 
of    preventing    needless    fore- 
closures. Title  IV  creates  a  basis  for  deal- 
directly  with  two  problems  which 
aggravated  our  home  preservation 
so   much:    Inadequate   malnte- 
and  poor  FHA  administration  of 
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programs. 
]  n  keeping  with  the  necessity  for  fis- 
cal restraint,  these  programs  attack  the 
ho  ising  deterioration  problem  with  a 
miilmal  amount  of  Federal  outlays.  As 
mi  ch  reUance  as  possible  is  placed  on 
pri  irate  financing.  No  loans  are  available 
unOer  any  section  of  our  bill  to  people 
needs  could  be  satisfied  adequately 
through  private  arrangements.  Where 
dlifect  outlays  have  been  deemed  neces- 
7,  we  have  provided  for  loans  rather 
grants — even  though  grant  pro- 
would  probably  be  much  easier  to 
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believe  that  the  programs  authorized 
by  the  Home  Preservation  Act  can  be 
coi  ipled  with  more  extensive  use  of  pres- 
en  atlon-orlented  programs,  such  as 
co<le  enforcement  and  section  23  leased 
ex  sting  housing,  to  combat  the  deterl- 
ori  itlon  problem  effectively.  The  goals  of 
th  s  bUl — to  provide  repair  assistance  on 
a  1  road-scale  basis  for  those  who  cannot 
afford  repairs;  deal  adequately  with  the 
ho  ne  repair  problems  of  our  elderly  and 
ha:idicapped  citizens;  prevent  fore- 
clcsures  which  could  have  been  averted, 
pa  rticularlv  where  the  mortgage  in  ques- 
tion  is  Government  insured:  encourage 
be  t°r  horn?  maintenance  and  facilitate 
be  ter  the  administration  of  FHA  in- 
su  ance  programs  so  that  taxpayer 
spmsorshlp  of  housing  deterioration 
an  1  abandonment  will  be  minimized — are 
ab  iolutely  essential.  I  hope  that  this  bill 
provide  a  model  from  which  Congress 
ca  1  work  to  formulate  legislation  which 
wi  1  achieve  these  goals.  I  am  by  no 
m  (ans  wedded,  however,  to  the  bill's 
sp^iflc  provisions.  In  particular,  there 
Is  fi  great  need  to  simplify  and  consoli- 
da  ;e  the  present  maze  of  housing  pro- 
gr  mis,  and  I  would  cooperate  fully  with 
ansT  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
Ist  ration  or  others  to  include  an  effective 
suii  simple  home  preservation  program 
in  any  consolidation  of  our  housing  laws, 
rhe  Import  thing  is  not  that  the  exact 
lo:  m  of  this  bill  be  adopted,  but  that  our 


housing  programs  be  redesigned  to  de- 
vote much  more  attention  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  existing  stock.  We  are 
letting  housing  be  wasted  needlessly, 
and  the  result  Is  more  poor  people  living 
in  hazardous  conditions,  blight  in  our 
cities  and  rural  areas,  and  acclerated 
neighborhood  disintegration. 

It  is  about  time  that  we  stop  allowing 
our  landscapes  to  be  littered  and  our 
neighborhoods  to  be  lost  and  start  work- 
ing to  preserve  our  Nation's  housing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  Cranston  and  the  text 
of  the  proposed  legislation  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Cranston 

Our  nation's  housing  policy  Is  marked  by 
extremes.  We  tend  to  Ignore  housing  condi- 
tions— until  they  get  bad  enough,  and  then 
the  Federal  government  Intervenes  with  dras- 
tic programs  like  renewal.  There  are  few 
gradations  in  between,  with  the  exception  of 
small  programs  like  Section  312  rehabilita- 
tion loans  and  code  enforcement.  As  a  result. 
In  my  own  State  of  California,  there  are 
700.000  substandard  units.  Our  nation's 
housing  policy  has  for  too  long  neglected  the 
protection  of  our  existing  housing  stock. 

The  Presidents  1972  Fourth  Annual  Re- 
port on  National  Housing  Goals  Indicates 
that  within  the  nation's  existing  stock  of 
68  million  units.  5.2  million  are  in  substand- 
ard condition.  Of  these.  1.4  million  are  dilapi- 
dated or  need  major  repairs.  The  bulk,  while 
deteriorating,  could  be  sayed  with  moderate 
rehabilitation. 

In  the  Home  Preservation  Act  of  1973, 
which  I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  with  Sena- 
tor Taft,  assistance  is  provided  for  the  moder- 
ate rehabilitation  of  structures  In  order  to 
extend  their  life  and  usefulness. 

The  result  of  poor  housing  maintenance  Is 
that  many  buildings  that  could  be  repaired 
and  whose  useful  Ufa  could  be  extended  are 
being  abandoned.  A  study  entitled  "Housing 
and  Poverty"  (1970)  by  William  Grlgsby  et  al. 
concludes  with  this  warning: 

"The  country  is  fast  approaching  a  hous- 
ing crisis.  For  a  number  of  cities.  It  has 
already  arrived.  It  Is  not  a  production  crisis, 
present  emphases  of  federal  programs  not- 
withstanding. Rather,  It  Is  occasioned  by  the 
deterioration  and  partial  abandonment  of 
large  sectors  of  the  inner  city.  Were  only  the 
worst  buildings  being  abandoned  or  poorly 
maintained,  the  Interpretation  of  this  situa- 
tion would  have  to  be  favorable.  This  is  not 
the  case,  however.  Much  fairly  good  housing 
Is  falling  Into  disuse  and  disrepair.  Indeed, 
the  numbers  are  overwhelming  even  reason- 
ably large  production  efforts  for  low-income 
families." 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  estimates  that  between  now 
and  1978.  8.5  million  units  presently  In  use 
will  be  eliminated  from  the  housing  supply. 
In  Baltimore,  4.400  units  are  abandoned  an- 
nually; in  Philadelphia,  an  estimated  35.000 
units;  In  New  York  City,  the  number  Is  put 
at  60.000  units  per  year.  The  startling  fact 
is  that  80  p>ercent  of  the  abandoned  units  la 
New  Tork  City  had  been  classified  only  three 
years  ago  as  sound  but  deteriorating. 

Landlords  and  owner  occupants  of  inner 
city  property  are  either  unwilling  or  unable 
to  finance  needed  repairs  so  that  much  of  the 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-Income  fami- 
lies In  urban  areas  is  intolerable — rat-In- 
fested and  garbage  strewn,  with  broken 
stairs  and  handrails,  defective  furnaces,  haz- 
ardous wiring,  leaky  roofs,  and  crumbling 
foundations. 

These  families  will  not  be  helped  by  rely- 
ing solely  upon  new  construction.  The  bulk 


of  subsidized  units  under  the  Section  336 
and  236  programs  have  been  constructed  out- 
side of  the  central  city.  The  President's 
January  5  moratorium  on  new  subsidy  com- 
mitments means  that  even  this  construction 
will    be   diminished. 

In  Newark  and  New  York,  housing  units 
are  being  abandoned  faster  than  they  are 
being  buUt.  Short  as  we  are  of  decent  hous- 
ing, we  cannot  a£Ford  such  losses. 

Title  I  of  the  Home  Preservation  Act  is 
designed  to  extend  the  life  of  housing  in 
neighborhoods  threatened  by  housing  aban- 
donments. Financial  assistance — throvigh  the 
mechanism  of  refinancing — Is  extended  to 
landlords  and  owner  occupants  of  single  fam- 
Uy  and  muItl-famlly  units  in  declining 
neighborhoods  which  axe,  nevertheless, 
reasonably  stable. 

Under  Title  I,  FHA  Insurance  Is  used  to 
guarantee  mortgages  refinanced  by  private 
lenders  for  property  In  areas  threatened  by 
housing  abandonments.  The  refinanced 
mortgage  Includes  a  building  improvement 
loan. 

These  loans  are  either  not  now  available 
or  are  only  avaUable  at  high  Interest  rates 
because  they  Involve  a  higher  risk  than 
ordinary  refinanced  loans  and  are  more  ex- 
pensive to  administer.  The  combination  of 
an  FHA  guarantee  and  Federal  administra- 
tive assistance  to  assure  that  the  buildings 
are  properly  maintained  will  enable  lenders 
to  charge  lower  Interest  rates.  The  legislation 
fvirther  provides  that  If  refinanced  loans  are 
not  available  at  the  FHA  established  Interest 
rates,  the  Oovernment  may  subsidize  the 
points  necessary  to  bring  the  Interest  down 
to  the  FHA  level. 

Stretching  out  the  mortgage  over  a  longer 
period  will  make  available  monies  for  the  re- 
pair and  improvement  of  the  structure, 
without,  however,  increasing  the  mortgagor's 
monthly  debt  pa3n3aent  and  without  increas- 
ing a  tenant's  rental  payment.  If  a  tenant  or 
mortgagor  now  pays  ilSO  per  month  for 
housing  expenses,  he  will  pay  no  more  after 
the  mortgage  Is  refinanced.  All  the  additional 
money  made  possible  by  refinancing  must  be 
used  to  repair  the  structure  and  keep  It  In 
good  condition  for  the  term  of  the  new 
mcM-tgage. 

Title  I  Is  essentially  the  same  proposal 
that  Senator  Taft  and  I  offered  In  the  92d 
Congress  and  which  was  embodied  In  the 
Senate-passed  version  of  the  1972  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act. 

The  1970  Census  showed  that  of  the  na- 
tion's 20  million  elderly,  88  percent  own 
their  own  homes — more  than  80  percent  own 
them  mortgage  free.  To  many  elderly,  a  home 
represents  a  life-long  Investment.  Despite 
limited  income  and  problems  due  to  advanc- 
ing age,  many  elderly  homeowners  want  to 
retain  their  homes  but  find  the  cost  of  up- 
keep and  repairs  beyond  their  reach.  Their 
dilemma  Is  not  easy  to  resolve:  they  cannot 
finance  repairs  to  keep  their  homes  livable, 
yet  alternative  bousing  suitable  In  location 
and  price  Is  scarce.  I  believe  we  should  help 
the  elderly  remain  homeowners  If  that  Is 
their  desire. 

The  Department's  current  rehabilitation 
loan  program  Is  limited  to  urban  renewal, 
code  enforcement,  and  concentrated  rehabil- 
itation areas.  Loans  are  available  only  to 
bring  homes  all  the  way  up  to  code  or  re- 
newal standards.  If  the  elderly  do  not  reside 
In  these  areas,  they  must  turn  to  private 
lending  soiirces  for  short-term  rehabilita- 
tion loans  at  high  interest.  Based  on  the  1970 
Census,  the  average  Income  for  an  owner- 
occupied  elderly  household  Is  $3700,  making 
short-term  loans  at  high  Interest  an  Impos- 
sibility. 

Title  n  provides  home  repair  and  Improve- 
ment loans  on  easy  terms  to  elderly  and 
handicapped  homeowners  with  limited  In- 
come who  need  to  correct  defects  that  Impair 
the  use  and  llTablllty  of  their  homes. 
The  Act  provides  for  3  percent  home  re- 
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pair  loans  up  to  a  maximum  value  of  $6,000. 
A  low  income  elderly  or  handicapped  home- 
owner unable  to  carry  a  low-Interest  loan  Is 
eligible  for  an  Interest-free  grant  of  up  to 
$5,000.  This  grant  constitutes  a  Hen  on  the 
property  to  be  discharged  at  the  time  the 
property  Is  sold  or  when  assets  of  the  estate 
are  liquidated  upon  the  ovraer's  death. 

I  believe  thU  loan  program  wUl  give  more 
elderly  persons  the  opportunity  to  live  out 
their  lives  In  their  own  homes — In  a  manner 
which  gives  them  dignity. 

Two  years  ago  at  this  time.  California  had 
a  staggering  unemployment  rate  of  7.1  per- 
cent. Homeowners  who  had  lost  their  Jobs 
due  to  cut-backs  in  the  aerospace  Industry 
and  other  industries  faced  the  prospect  of 
losing  their  homes  because  they  could  not 
keep  up  their  mortgage  payments. 

To  provide  them  with  relief,  I  Introduced 
in  the  92nd  Congress  S.  735.  a  bill  authorizing 
the  Federal  government  to  Insure  loans  to 
defray  mortgage  payments  on  behalf  of 
homeovraers  who  were  temporarily  unem- 
ployed or  whose  Income  had  been  sustantlal- 
ly  reduced. 

While  the  rate  of  unemployment  has 
dropped  from  Its  high  point  In  1071,  there 
still  are  families  who  face  losing  their  homes 
because  the  breadwinner  has  been  laid  off  or 
because  disability  or  Illness  has  struck  him 
down.  Senator  Taft  and  I  have  developed  a 
loan  program  in  Title  III  of  this  Act  to  sus- 
tain homeowners  through  periods  of  distress. 

Title  III  provides  loans  to  borrowers,  whose 
mortgages  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment or  by  conventional  lenders.  In  an 
amount  sufficient  to  cure  the  default  on  the 
mortgage  within  12  months.  Repayment  Is 
expected  as  soon  as  the  mortgagor  can  meet 
the  obligation  without  Incurring  an  exces- 
sive monthly  housing  expense,  customarily 
Interpreted  to  mean  a  housing  expense  which 
represents  over  30  percent  of  one's  Income. 
Borrowers  with  conventionally  financed 
mortgages  must  begin  repayment  not  later 
than  five  years  after  the  Issuance  of  the  loan; 
however,  borrowers  with  FHA  and  VA  In- 
sured mortgages  may  defer  repayment  for 
longer  periods  If  It  Is  necessary. 

Recognizing  that  distress  sales  also  result 
because  mortgagors  cannot  finance  unexpect- 
ed and  necessary  repairs.  Senator  Taft  and 
I  have  Included  In  Title  HI  emergency  home 
repair  loans,  whose  repayment  may  likewise 
be  temporarily  deferred. 

The  Interest  rate  on  loans  Issued  under 
Title  ni  will  bear  the  same  Interest  rate  as 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
having  a  maturity  of  10  to  12  years,  plus  V4 
of  1  percent  for  routine  expenses. 

Since  the  terms  of  these  locms  are  fiex- 
Ible — and,  thus,  carry  a  higher  risk — and  be- 
cause they  represent  a  direct  budget  outlay. 
Senator  Taft  and  I  view  them  as  assistance 
of  a  last  resort — loans  to  be  used  after  mort- 
gagors have  tried  to  get  lenders  to  forbear, 
or  after  mortgagors  have  sought  home  Im- 
provement loans  under  Title  I  of  the  Na- 
tional Hotislng  Act,  and  after  the  possibility 
and  desirability  of  refinancing  has  been  In- 
vestigated. 

Title  IV  of  the  Home  Preservation  Act  cre- 
ates a  Home  Preservation  Loan  Fund,  for 
which  $60  million  \b  authorized.  This  fund 
will  cover  loans  to  the  elderly  provided  in 
Title  n  and  loans  to  borrowers  with  con- 
ventionally insured  mortgages  In  Title  m. 
Loans  to  borrowers  with  FHA  and  VA  mort- 
gages in  Title  in  wUl  be  charged  to  the  Spe- 
cial Risk  Insurance  Fund. 

Title  IV  has  two  additional  sections:  the 
first  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  undertake 
demonstration  programs  In  counseling  low 
income  homeowners  on  home  maintenance; 
the  second,  reqiUrcs  the  Secretary  to  re- 
port to  Congress  on  the  possibility  of  trans- 
ferring to  mortgagees  the  responsibUlty  for 
processing  and  approving  applications  for 
mortgage  Insurance  under  programs  of  the 
National  Housing  Act. 


The  Home  Preservation  Act  Is  Intended  to 
strike  a  better  balance  in  our  bousing  pol- 
icy, which  has  up  untU  now  been  weighted 
toward  newness — new  construction,  renewal, 
new  commiuiltles,  new-town's-in-town.  This 
has  been  an  expensive  emphasis.  The  social 
and  economic  costs  of  permitting  neighbor- 
hoods to  decay  are  high.  So  is  the  price  tag 
for  clearance  and  new  construction.  The  na- 
tion's demand  for  decent  housing  requires 
that  we  be  less  wasteful  of  our  resource  of 
existing  units.  Senator  Taft  and  I  offer  the 
Home  Preserratlon  Act  m  a  start  In  that 
direction. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows: 

8.  971 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Home  Preservation  Act 
of  1973". 

rnrDiNGs  and  pouct 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  affirms  the  na- 
tional goal,  as  set  forth  In  section  2  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  of  "a  decent  home  and 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  Ameri- 
can family".  The  Congress  finds,  however, 
that  policies  designed  to  contribute  to  the 
achievement  of  this  goal  have  not  directed 
sufficient  attention  and  resources  to  the 
preservation  of  existing  housing  and  neigh- 
borhoods, that  the  deterioration  and  aban- 
donment of  housing  for  the  Nation's  lower 
Income  families  has  accelerated  over  the  last 
decade,  and  that  this  acceleration  has  con- 
tributed to  neighborhood  disintegration  and 
has  partlaUy  negated  the  progress  toward  the 
national  housing  goal  which  has  been 
achieved  through  new  housing  construction. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  a  greater 
effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  the 
preservation  of  existing  bousing  and  neigh- 
borhoods Inhabited  by  lower  Income  families, 
under  conditions  where  such  efforts  are  eco- 
nomically Justifiable  and  have  reasonable 
prospects  for  success,  and  that  such  efforts 
should  utilize  the  resources  and  capabilities 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment,  State  and  local 
governments,  and  private  enterprise.  The 
Congress  further  declares  that  such  an  effort 
should  concentrate,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
It  has  tn  the  past,  on  housing  and  neighbor- 
hoods where  deterioration  is  evident  but  has 
not  yet  become  acute. 

TITLE  I— REPINANCINO  FOR  HOME 
PRESERVATION 

Sec.  101.  Title  II  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section : 

"HXriNANCDrQ  rOB   HOICE   presbkvation 

"Sec.  244.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  encourage  the  preservation  and  upgrad- 
ing of  existing  low-  and  moderate-income 
housing  through  a  program  of  mortgage  in- 
surance, designed  to  enable  residential  prop-, 
erty  owners  who  cannot  afford  additional 
monthly  hotislng  expenses  to  undertake 
needed  housing  repairs  and  renovations  and 
moderate,  but  not  necessarily  substantial, 
housing  rehabilitation  and  to  help  combat 
the  phenomenon  of  housing  al>andonment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Insure 
any  mortgage  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  and  to  make 
commitments  for  such  insurance  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  execution  of  any  mortgage  or 
any  disbursement  thereon.  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  procedures  to  expedite,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  the  processing  and 
approval  of  applications  for  Insurance  here- 
under. 

"  (c)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'low-  or  moderate-Income 
boiislng'  means  a  buUdlng  containing  one  or 
more  dwelling  units,  which  is  predominantly 
occupied  by  families  or  Individuals  of  low, 
or  moderate  Income,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  this  section;  and 


"(2)  the  term  'sound  condition'  means  a 
condition  which  meets  all  State  and  local 
requirements  relating  to  housing  conditions, 
public  health  or  safety  other  than  the  re- 
quirements of  any  building  code,  except  that 
In  the  event  such  local  requirements  are 
absent  or  Inadequate,  the  Secretary  may  Im- 
pose alternative  appropriate  standards;   and 

"(3)  the  terms  'mortgage',  'mortgagee', 
and  'mortgagor'  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ing as  In  section  201  of  this  Act. 

"(d)  A  mortgage  instired  under  subsection 
(b)  shall— 

"(1)  cover  predominantly  residential 
property  which  provides  either  low-  or  mod- 
erate-Income housing  in  sound  condition  or 
housing  which  Is  not  in  sound  condition  but 
which  is  capable  of  t>elng  placed  In  sound 
condition  with  assistance  provided  under 
this  section; 

"(2)  cover  projjerty  located  In  a  neigh- 
borhood or  area  which  Is  threatened  by  hous- 
ing deterioration  or  abandonment  but  which 
is  reasonably  stable  and  contains  sufficient 
public  facilities  and  services  to  be  reason- 
ably capable  of  supporting  long-term  values, 
or  which  is  to  be  Improved  through  com- 
munity programs  of  neighborhood  preserva- 
tion or  rehabilitation; 

"(3)  secure  an  Indebtedness  the  principal 
amount  of  which  does  not  exceed  the  sum 
of— 

"(A)  the  amount  required  to  reSnance 
existing  indebtedness  secured  by  the  prop- 
erty; 

"(B)  such  Initial  mortgage  service  charges, 
points,  closing  costs,  and  appraisal,  Inspec- 
tion, or  other  costs  and  fees  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  approve  pursuant  to  regulations 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  section; 
and 

"(C)  the  estimated  cost  of  any  repairs 
and  improvements  required  by  subsection 
(e)  and  of  all  additional  repairs  and  im- 
provements accomplished  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  any  loan  Insurable  hereunder; 

"(4)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  payments  within  such  term  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary,  as  the  mortgagor 
and  mortgagee  shall  agree  upon,  based  upon 
the  projected  remaining  economic  life  of 
the  structure  after  repairs  and  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  but  not  to  exceed,  in 
any  event,  twenty-five  years;  and 

"(5)  bear  Interest  on  the  amount  of  the 
principal  obligation  outstanding  at  any  time 
at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  such  per  centum 
per  annum  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe  as  necessary  to  meet  the  ap- 
plicable mortgage  marke^. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary's  insurance  obligation 
with  respect  to  the  principal  of  a  mortgage 
may  no:  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  sum 
of— 

"(A)  the  appraised  value  of  the  property 
as  of  the  date  the  mortgage  is  accepted  lor 
insurance  (except  that  the  Secretary  may 
exclude  any  Increase  In  that  value  which 
he  determines  to  be  caused  by  governmen- 
tal actions  under  this  section  i ; 

"(B)  such  Initial  mortgage  service  charges, 
points,  closing  costs,  and  appraisal.  Inspec- 
tion, or  other  costs  and  fees  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  by  regulation,  and  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  approve:   and 

"(C)  the  cost  of  any  repairs  and  Improve- 
ments required  by  subsection  (e)  and  of  all 
additional  rep>alrs  and  improvements  pro- 
vided by  any  loan  Insurable  hereunder 
except  that  in  the  case  of  refinancing  by  a 
nonprofit  or  cooperative  described  in  sub- 
section (e)  (3),  the  obligation  of  the  Secre- 
tary may  not  exceed  98  per  centum  of  such 
sum 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  assure  that — 

"(1)  refinancing  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion results  in  the  making  of  any  repairs  to 
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t  le  property  that  are  necessary  to  place  It 
ii  I  a  sound  condition  or  enables  the  mort- 
g  Igor  to  pay  off  a  mortgage  containing  a 
b  alloon  payment  provision,  and  Is  not  used 
p  rlmarlly  to  reduce  the  monthly  debt  service 
payable  by  the  mortgagor  except  in  hard* 
Blip  cases  as  determined  by  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  reflnanclng  pursuant  to 
t  ais  section  which  Is  used  primarily  to  re- 
p  air  and  Improve  the  property,  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  the  loan  prooeeda  shall  be 
laed  to  finance  repairs  and  Improvements; 

"(3)  the  mortgagor  or  a  member  of  his 
1  nmedlate  family  shall  have  owned  the  prop- 
e  rty  for  a  pwrlod  of  not  less  than  three  years 
I  rlor  to  such  refinancing,  unless  the  mort- 
( agor  Is  a  cooperative  or  nonprofit  certified 
I  y  the  Secretary  as  eligible  for  Insurance 
I  nder  this  section; 

"(*)  the  property  will  be  continuously 
iialntalned  In  sound  condition  for  the  pe- 
I  lod  of  the  loan;  and 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  refinancing  pursuant 
t  >  thla  section  which  Involves  a  rental  proj- 
c  !t  containing  more  than  four  dwelling 
i;nlt« — 

"(A)  the  mortgagor  shall  dep>oelt  In  a 
( becking  account  to  be  used  solely  for  maln- 
t  snance  expenditures  not  less  than  that  per- 
(  sntage  of  his  gross  rental  receipts  which  he 
( eslgnatea  and  the  Secretary  approves  as 
lecessary  or  appropriate  to  maintain  the 
1  ulldlng  In  sound  condition; 

"(B)  diirlng  the  mortgage  term  no  rental 
Increases  may  be  made  except  those  which 
I  re  necessary  to  offset  actual  and  reasonable 
( pwratlng  exp>ense  Increases; 

"(C)  no  excessive  rent  Increase  has  been 
I  lade  In  anticipation  of  refinancing  pursuant 
1  o  this  section;  and 

"(D)  before  any  rental  increase  takes  ef- 
fsct.  tenants  will  be  afforded  reasonable  no- 
tice of  the  proposed  Increase  and  a  suffl- 
<lent  opportunity  to  present  written  objec- 
1 1ons  to  the  Secretary  and  to  be  heard  there- 
<n. 

"(f)  Any  mortgagee  under  a  mortgage  In- 
!  ured  under  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to 
1  Bcelve  the  benefits  of  the  Insurance  author- 
1  sed  hereunder — 

"(1)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  204(a),  which  apply  to  mortgages 
insured  under  section  203,  If  the  mortgage 
I  i  secured  by  property  containing  fewer  than 
)  dwelling  units,  and  the  provisions  of  sub- 
(ectlons  (b).  (c),  (d),  (g).  (J),  and  (k)  of 
I  action  204  shall  be  applicable  to  such  mort- 
I  ages;  or 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
8  ectlon  207,  if  the  mortgage  Is  secured  by 
1  iroperty  containing  more  than  four  dwelling 
1  mlts,  and  the  provisions  of  subsections  (d), 
e),  (h).  (1).  (J),  (k),  (1).  and  (n)  of  sec- 
tion 207  shall  be  applicable  to  such  mort- 
IStges. 

i  xcept  that  all  references  contained  in  sec- 
1 1ons  204  and  207  to  the  'Mutual  Mortgage 
:  nsurance  Fund'  shall  be  construed  to  refer 
1  o  the  ■Sp)eclal  Risk  Insurance  Fund'  and  all 
leferences  therein  to  sections  203  and  207 
1  hall  be  construed  to  refer  also  to  section  214. 
"(g)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
1  his  section,  the  Secretary  shall  iwe  his  best 

<  fforts  to  enlist  the  support  and  coop>€ratlon 

<  if  State  and  local  governments  in  establlsh- 
I  Qg  and  maintaining  programs  which  con- 
'  rlbute  to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes 
( 1  this  section.  Including  the  provision  of 
adequate  municipal  services  In  low-  and 
:  noderate-lncome  areas,  particularly  In  areas 
1  hreatened  by  building  abandonment,  and  in 
I  nsurlng,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
1  he  administration  of  laws  and  ordinances 
1  elating  to  the  existing  housing  stock,  In- 
I  ludlng  building  codes,  housing  codes,  health 
i.nd  safety  codes,  zoning  laws  and  property 
lax  laws.  In  a  manner  which  will  encourage 
I  naxlmum  utilization  of  this  program  In  ac- 
I  ordance  with  the  pvuposes  of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
]  nalntaln  full  information  and  statistics  re- 


garding the  utilization  of  and  exp>erlences  In- 
curred under  this  program,  which  shall  In- 
clude Information  and  statistics  concern- 
ing— 

"(1)  financial  market  conditions,  Includ- 
ing the  interest  rates,  payback  i>erlods,  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  affecting  housing 
eligible  to  be  refinanced  hereunder; 

"(2)  the  character,  extent,  and  act\ial 
costs  of  repairs,  renovations,  and  moderate 
housing  rehabilitation  undertaken  hereun- 
der; 

"(3)  factors  affecting  and  statistics  show- 
ing the  extent  of  actual  and  potential  utili- 
zation of  this  program; 

"(4)  factors  affecting  the  processing  time 
of  applications  submitted  hereunder  and  sta- 
tistics showing  processing  times  actually  ex- 
perienced; 

"(5)  mortgage  arrearages,  defaults  and 
and  foreclosures  on  mortgage  loans  insiired 
hereunder  and  expenses  Incurred  as  a  result 
of  such  arrearages,  defaults  and  forecloeures; 

"(6)  abuses  of  the  program,  actual  or  i)o- 
tentlal,  and  remedial  and  punitive  actions 
taken  in  connection  therewith;  and 

"(7)  the  costs  of  administering  the  mort- 
gage inaiirance  program  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion, 

and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  February  15  of  each  year  an  annual 
report  summarizing  such  information,  to- 
gether with  an  analysis  of  the  effectiveness 
and  scc^M  of  the  program  and  recommenda- 
tions for  its  Improvement  and  future  utili- 
zation. 

"(1)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
unavailability  of  property  Insurance  coverage 
is  hindering  the  widespread  utUizatlon  of 
this  program,  he  shall  take  all  practicable 
steps  to  ensure  that  the  protection  and  bene- 
fits of  title  xn  of  thU  Act  are  utUlzed  to 
provide  adequate  property  Insurance  coverage 
for  mortgagors  and  mortgagees  under  this 
program. 

"  ( J )  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  wide- 
spread utilization  of  this  program  is  hindered 
by  the  charging  of  points  or  discounts  by 
mortgagees,  he  shall  take  steps  to  Implement 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  AasocU- 
tlon's  authority  under  section  305(J)  and 
302(c)  of  this  Act  to  purchase  and  make  com- 
mitments to  purchase  mortgages  Insured  un- 
der this  section,  at  a  price  equal  to  the  un- 
paid principal  amount  thereof  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  with  adjustments  for  interest 
and  any  comparable  Items,  and  to  sell  such 
mortgages  at  any  time  at  a  price  within  the 
range  of  market  prices  for  the  particular 
class  of  mortgages  Involved  at  the  time  of 
sale  as  determined  by  the  Association." 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  238(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  243"  each  time 
It  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"243,  and   244"; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  "and  237"  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "237,  and  244";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  243"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "243,  or  244". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  305(g) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  between 
"and"  and  "no  such  commitment"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  unless  the  mortgage  is  insured  un- 
der section  244,". 

(c)  Section  235(1)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  'Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1965"  the  following: 
"Provided  further,  that  the  mortgage  may 
Involve  an  existing  dwelling  or  a  family  unit 
In  an  existing  project  if  such  mortgage  In- 
volves refinancing  consistent  with  the  p\ir- 
poses  of  section  244  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  such 
section,  other  than  the  requirement  in  sub- 
section (e)(1)  of  such  section  that  re- 
financing not  be  used  primarily  to  reduce  the 
monthly  debt  service  payable  by  the  mort- 
gagor except  In  hardship  cases. 


TITLE  n — HOME  REPAIR  LOANS  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY  AND  HANDICAPPED 

Ssc.  301.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  elderly  or 
handicapped  famlllee  to  repmlr  and  Improve 
their  homea  and  thereby  provide  themstivet 
with  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  assistance 
In  the  form  of  loans  as  provided  for  In  sub- 
section (c),  and  In  the  form  of  advances 
when  necessary  as  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (d) ,  to  elderly  and  handlcapi>ed  famlllea 
who  own  and  occupy  residential  property 
containing  one,  two,  three,  or  four  dwelling 
units,  to  cover  the  coet  of  repairs.  Improve- 
ment, and  other  rehabilitation  necessary  to 
protect  or  Improve  the  basic  livablllty  or 
utility  of  such  property. 

(b)  For  the  purpxjse  of  this  section,  the 
term  "elderly  or  handicapped  families"  baa 
the  same  meaning  aa  in  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1969. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  loan 
with  respect  to  residential  prt^erty  If  be 
determines  that — 

(A)  the  applicant  Is  without  sufficient  re- 
sources to  afford  the  necessary  repairs.  Im- 
provements, or  other  rehabilitation; 

(B)  the  applicant  Is  unable  to  secure  the 
necessary  funds  for  such  repairs,  improve- 
ments, or  other  rehabilitation  from  othw 
sources  up>on  terms  and  conditions  which  he 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  fulfill;  and 

(C)  the  loan  is  an  acceptable  risk  taking 
into  consideration  the  need  for  rehabilita- 
tion, the  ability  of  the  neighborhood  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  living  environment,  the  se- 
curity available  for  the  loan,  including  the 
applicant's  equity  in  the  property,  and  the 
ability  of  the  applicant  to  repay  the  loan. 

(2)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (d), 
assistance  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  property  shall  be  In  the  form  of  a  loan 
In  a  principal  amount  equal  to  the  leaser  of 
(A)  the  cost  of  the  necessary  repairs  and  im- 
provements of  such  property  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  or  (B)  $6,000.  Any  such 
loan  shall  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  amount  of  the 
principal  obligation  outstanding  at  any  time, 
provide  for  complete  amortization  by  peri- 
odic payments  within  a  period  not  exceeding 
fifteen  years,  be  secured  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  and  be  subject  to  such  other  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe to  assure  that  the  purpx>6e  of  this 
section  Is  carried  out. 

(d)  (1)  In  any  case  where  assistance  other 
than  (or  in  addition  to)  a  loan  under  sub- 
section (c)  Is  necessary  to  enable  an  elderly 
or  handicapped  family  to  carry  out  repmtra. 
Improvements,  or  other  rehabilitation  be- 
cause an  elderly  or  handicapped  family  can- 
not afford  all  or  part  of  the  required  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  Interest  on  the  loan, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  an  ad- 
vance to  such  family  to  cover  or  assist  in 
covering  the  coet  of  the  necessary  repairs. 
Improvements,  or  other  rehabilitation.  The 
amount  of  such  advance  shall  be  the  cost  of 
the  repairs.  Improvements,  or  other  rehabili- 
tation (but  not  more  than  $6,000),  reduced 
by  the  principal  amount  of  any  loan  made 
under  subsection  (c)  In  connection  with  the 
same  repmlrs.  Improvements,  or  other  re- 
habUltation. 

(2)  Any  advance  made  to  an  elderly  or 
handicapped  family  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  a  repayable  advance  and  as  such 
shall  create  a  lien  on  the  property  In  favor 
of  the  Secretary  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  advance,  and  such  lien  shall 
be  duly  recorded.  Such  advance  shall  be  re- 
paid (without  Interest)  and  the  lien  dis- 
charged at  such  time  as  the  property  is  sub- 
sequently sold  or  otherwise  transferred  to 
another  person  (other  than  to  the  owner's 
surviving  siK)use)  and  shall  be  subject  to 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  dele- 
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gate  to  or  use  as  his  agent  any  Federal  or 
local  public  or  private  agency  or  organiza- 
tion to  the  extent  he  determines  It  to  be 
desirable  to  carry  out  the  objectives  of  this 
section  In  the  area  Involved,  and  to  reim- 
burse any  such  agency  for  necessary  expenses 
for  services  and  facilities  for  the  servicing  of 
loans  or  advances  made  under  this  title. 

(f)  All  funds  received  and  loans,  r^ay- 
able  advances,  or  other  disbursements  made 
by  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions under  this  title  shall  be  credited  or 
charged,  as  appropriate,  to  the  Home  Pres- 
ervation Loan  Fund  established  by  section 
401  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  in— EMERGENCY  HOME 
PRESERVATION  LOANS 

STATEIfEMT  OF  PITRPOSE 

Sec.  301.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is — 

(1)  to  prevent  mortgage  defaults,  distress 
sales,  and  the  abandonment  of  homes,  par- 
ticularly In  cases  where  a  mortgage  Insured 
or  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  involved,  by  mortgagors  who  are 
temporarily  unemployed  or  whose  Income  Is 
drastically  reduced  because  of  the  death,  ill- 
ness, or  disability  of  the  principal  mortgagor, 
and  who  require  the  assistance  available 
under  this  title  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  financial 
adjustments;  and 

(2)  to  prevent  mortgage  defaults,  distress 
sales,  and  the  deterioration  and  abandon- 
ment of  homes,  particularly  in  cases  where 
a  mortgage  Insured  or  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States  Government  is  involved,  by 
homeowners  who  are  unable  to  finance  on 
reasonable  terms,  through  conventional 
means  or  other  Federally  assisted  home  re- 
pair progremns,  the  full  cost  of  repairs  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  basic  livablllty  or  utility 
of  their  homes. 

PERIODIC    PATXENT    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Is  authorized,  up)on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to 
enter  into  a  loan  agreement  with  a  mortgagor 
who  Is  temporarily  unable  to  make  monthly 
mortgage  payments  as  a  resxilt  of  the  death, 
disability.  Illness,  or  unemployment  of  the 
principal  mortgagor  for  reasons  beyond  bis 
control,  which  agreement  provides  for  the 
making  of  dlsbvirsements  on  that  loan  In  the 
form  of  periodic  payments  to  a  mortgagee 
on  behalf  of  that  mortgagor. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  such  periodic  pay- 
ment with  respect  to  any  mortgage  may  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  monthly  peyment 
required  under  the  mortgage  for  principal. 
Interest,  taxes,  insurance,  sind  mortgage  In- 
surance premium.  Payments  on  behalf  of  any 
mortgagor  may  not  be  made  for  more  than 
twelve  months. 

(c)  No  such  periodic  payments  may  be 
made  unless  the  Secretary  determines  that — 

(1)  the  mortgagor  has  sought  to  extend 
the  time  permitted  for  the  curing  of  the  de- 
fault and  has  sought  to  modify  the  terms  of 
the  mortgage  by  recasting  any  unpaid 
amount  owed  on  the  mortgage  over  an  addi- 
tional period  of  time  beyond  the  term  of  the 
mortgage; 

(2)  the  making  of  such  payments,  together 
with  such  other  assistance  as  may  be  avail- 
able from  public  or  private  sources,  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  result  in  a  cxirlng 
of  the  default  within  twelve  months:   and 

(3)  the  mortgagor  has  executed  a  loan 
agreement  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  304. 

(d)  In  carrying  out  the  purpKwe  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
limiting  the  benefits  of  this  section  to  mort- 
gagors who,  except  for  the  assistance  pro- 
vided by  this  section,  have  no  other  prac- 
ticable means  of  curing  the  default  In  their 
mortgage  obligations.  The  Secretary  shall  en- 
courage the  use  of  such  other  means  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  section  and  section  301  (1) . 


REPAIR  AND  IMPROVKMKNT  LOANS 

Sbc.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe,  to  make  home  repair  loans  to 
homeowners  who  are  unable  to  finance  on 
reasonable  terms,  by  any  means  other  than 
the  assistance  under  this  section,  the  full 
cost  of  repairs  necessary  to  maintain  their 
homes  In  a  suitable  living  condition. 

(b)  No  such  loan  may  be  made  unless  the 
Secretary  detenninee  that — 

(1)  the  homeowner  has  e^plied  for  a  home 
repair  loan  Insured  pursuant  to  section  2  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  for  the  maximum 
principal  amount  reasonably  repayable  by 
him  over  the  maximum  repayment  period 
prescribed  for  such  loans,  taking  Into  ac- 
count his  ability  to  meet  monthly  payments 
on  such  a  loan,  and  if  any  such  loan  was 
available  to  him,  the  homeowner  received 
such  loan  in  such  principal  amount; 

(2)  the  repairs  are  necessary  to  establish 
or  maintain  the  basic  livablllty  of  the  home, 
and  the  coet  of  the  repairs  exceeds  the  prin- 
cipal amount  of  the  loan  referred  to  In  the 
preceding  clause; 

(3)  the  principal  amount  of  the  loan  made 
by  the  Secretary,  when  added  to  the  princi- 
pal amount  of  the  loan  referred  to  In  clause 
( 1 ) ,  does  not  exceed  $5,000,  or  the  coet  of  the 
repairs,  whichever  Is  less;  and 

(4)  refinancing  pursuant  to  section  244  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  is  unavailable,  or 
such  refinancing  would  be  a  less  desirable 
means  of  providing  the  necessary  assistance 
to  the  homeowner  than  the  provision  of  a 
loan  under  this  section. 

LOAN   TERMS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Any  loan  under  this  title 
shall— 

(1)  bear  interest  at  not  to  exceed  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  with  re- 
maining periods  to  maturity  of  ten  to  twelve 
years,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-eighth  of 
1  per  centum,  plus  one  quarter  of  1  per  cen- 
tum, per  annum; 

(2)  provide  for  complete  amortization  by 
periodic  pwiyments  within  such  reasonable 
period  (commencing  after  any  period  of  de- 
ferral under  clause  (3))  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  in  order  that,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  the  homeowner  or 
mortgagor  not  be  required  to  pay  an  ex- 
cessive prop>ortlon  of  his  monthly  Income  for 
housing; 

(3)  provide  that  repayment  may  be  de- 
ferred until  (A)  the  first  mortgage  on  the 
property  with  respect  to  which  the  loan 
under  this  title  was  made  has  been  repaid, 
or  (B)  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  repay- 
ment on  reasonable  terms  can  proceed  in  an 
orderly  fashion  without  requiring  the  home- 
owner of  mortgagor  to  pay  an  excessive  pror 
p>ortlon  of  his  monthly  Income  for  housing, 
whichever  occurs  first;  and 

(4)  comply  with  such  other  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  reatrlctions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this 
section,  repayment  on  any  loan  may  be  de- 
ferred for  a  maximum  period  of  five  years  un- 
less the  borrower  Is  a  mortgagor  whose  mort- 
gage Is  Insured  or  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  Government,  except  that  the  repay- 
ment of  any  loan  made  pursuant  to  section 
303  may  be  deferred  until  any  loan  referred 
to  In  section  303  (b)  (1)  has  been  repaid. 

(b)  Any  loan  made  under  this  title  shall 
be  secured  by  a  lien  against  the  property 
with  respect  to  which  the  loan  Is  made,  and 
such  Hen  shall  be  duly  recorded.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  this  title, 
up>on  the  sale  or  other  similar  transfer  of 
such  property,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  perfect  such 
lien. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 


of  law,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  (l)  to 
make  expenditures  to  preserve  and  protect 
his  Interest  in  any  security  for.  or  the  lien 
or  priority  of  the  lien  secxirlng,  any  loan 
or  other  Indebtedness  owing  to  the  Secretary 
or  the  United  States  under  this  title,  and  (2) 
to  bid  for  and  to  purchase  at  any  foreclosure 
or  other  sale  or  otherwise  acquire  property 
pledged,  mortgaged,  conveyed,  attached,  or 
levied  upon  to  secure  the  payment  of  any 
loan  or  other  Indebtedness  owing  to  by  the 
Secretary  or  by  the  United  States  under  this 
title.  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sub- 
section may  be  exercised  as  provided  in  the 
last  sentence  of  section  204  (g)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 

(d)  During  any  period  when  the  repay- 
ment of  a  loan  Is  deferred  pxirsuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  (3),  Interest  shall  accrue  on  and 
be  added  to  the  unpaid  principal  balance  of 
the  loan. 

LOAN  FUNDS 

Sec.  305.  All  funds  received  and  loans  or 
other  disbursements  made  by  the  Secretary 
in  carrying  out  his  functions  under  this  title 
with  respect  to  mortgages  ins\u-ed  or  guaran- 
teed under  the  provisions  of  chapter  37  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  the  National 
Housing  Act.  or  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  shall  be  credited  or  charged,  as  appro- 
priate, to  the  Special  Risk  Insurance  Fund 
established  under  section  238  of  the  National 
Housing  Act.  All  funds  received  and  loans 
or  other  disbursements  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  title  with  respect  to  any  property  which 
is  not  subject  to  a  mortgage  Insured  or  guar- 
anteed by  the  United  States  under  such  pro- 
visions shall  be  credited  or  charged,  as  ap- 
propriate, to  the  Home  Preservation  Ixaan 
Fund  authorized  in  section  401  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  rV— MISCELLANEOUS 

HOME     PRESERVATION     LOAN     FUND 

Sec.  401.  There  Is  created  a  Home  Preserva- 
tion Loan  Fund  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "fund")  which  shall  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  revolving  fund  for  carrying  out 
his  loan  functions  under  both  title  HI  of  this 
Act  (but  only  with  respect  to  any  property 
which  Is  not  subject  to  a  mortgage  insured 
or  guaranteed  by  the  United  States)  and  title 
n  of  this  Act.  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  fund  the  sum  of  $50,000.- 
000.  All  payments  made  by  mortgagors  with 
respect  to  such  loans,  cash  adjustments,  the 
principal  of  and  Interest  paid  on  debentures 
which  are  the  obligation  of  the  fund,  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  connection  with  or  as  a 
consequence  of  the  acquisition  and  disposal 
of  property  acquired  under  this  section,  and 
all  administrative  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  loan  insurance  operations  under 
this  section  shall  be  credited  or  charged,  as 
appropriate,  to  the  fund.  There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  cover  losses 
sustained  by  the  fund  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section.  Moneys  In  the  fund 
not  needed  for  current  operations  of  the 
fund  shall  be  dep>06lted  with  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
fund  or  Invested  In  bonds  or  other  obliga- 
tions of,  or  In  bonds  or  other  obligations 
guaranteed  by  the  United  SUtes.  The  Secre- 
tary, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  may  purchase  in  the  open 
market  debentures  which  are  the  obligation 
of  the  fund.  Such  purchases  shall  be  made 
at  a  price  which  will  provide  an  Investment 
yield  of  not  less  than  the  yield  obtained 
from  other  investments  authorized  by  this 
section.  Debentures  so  purchased  shall  be 
cancelled  and  not  reissued. 

IMPROVED  MAINTENANCE  OF   FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED    BOOSING 

Sec.  402.  In  order  to  promote  Improved 
maintenance  practices  and  thereby  to  avoid 
unnecessary  housing  deterioration  and  to 
swslst  mortgagors  whose  mortgages  are  in- 
sured   under   section    235    of   the    National 
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lousing  Act  In  meatlng  the  responsibilities 
o'  homeownershlp.  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
Ijed,  on  a  demonstntlon  basis  and  under 
s  ich  conditions  and  circumstances  as  he 
d  sema  appropriate,  to  encourage  such  mort- 
gkgora  to  establish  and  maintain  joint 
c:  kecking  accounts  for  maintenance  expend - 
Hares  with  agencies  providing  counseling 
a  rvlcea  to  such  mortgagors  under  section 
1  11(e)  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
n  lent  Act  of  1968.  No  disbursement  of  funds 
fi  om  such  Joint  checking  account  shall  be 
Diade  without  the  authorization  of  both 
tl  le  mortgagor  and  the  agency  providing 
ounsellng.  A  mortgagor  shall  contribute  to 
s  ich  Joint  checking  account  a  monthly 
a  nount   agreed   upon   by   the    agency   pro- 

V  ding  counseling  sevlces  and  the  mortgagor, 
tiklng  Into  account  the  estimated  normal 
n.onthly  maintenance  expense  for  the 
duelling  owned  by  the  mortgagor,  but  such 
ninthly  contributions  shall  not  be  de- 
n  anded  when  the  beginning  monthly  bal- 
a  ice  In  such  joint  checking  account  exceeds 
•  60.  The  agency  providing  counseling  shall 
a  xee  to  the  disbursement  of  funds  from  the 
J<  Int  checking  account  upon  the  request  of 
tl  le  mortgagor.  If  such  agency  Is  satisfied  that 
sich  mortgagor  Intends  to  \ise  the  funds 
ft  r  home  maintenance  or  for  emergency  ex- 
p  Bnses.  All  such  disbursements  of  funds 
siall  be  accompanied  by  such  counseling 
a  distance  as  the  agency  providing  counsel- 

I  ig  deems  impropriate  to  encourage  effec- 
t  ve  and  Improved  maintenance  practices 
a  nd  efficient  use  of  maintenance  funds.  The 
Sicretary  Is  authorized  to  undertake  such 

V  irlatlons  of  this  demonstration  as  he  deems 
a]  iproprtate,  and  to  demonstrate  other  meth- 
oi  Is  of  Improving  maintenance  and  thereby 
prevent  deterioration  of  Federally-assisted 
hsuslng.  Such  variations  may  Include  the 
^irovlslan  of  cash  bonuses  to  those  families 
.1]  1  Federally-assisted  housing  who  maintain 
•t:  kelr  dwellings  exceptionally   well   relative 

I I  other  such  families  In  such  housing.  Wlth- 
li  1  3  years,  the  Secretary  shall  recommend 
1 1  Congress  under  what  circumstances  and 
c  mdltlons,  If  any,  and  by  what  methods, 
J(  Int  checking  accounts  for  maintenance 
■e  qpendltTires  similar  to  those  authorized 
b  T  this  section  shoxild  be  encouraged  or  re- 
q  ilred.  and  any  other  measures  which  he 
n  Ids  will  result  In  improved  maintenance 
o:  housing.  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
p  opriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
t<    carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

PROCESSTNO    or    IKSXnWNCB    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  403.  The  Secretary  shall  study  the 
pi  isslblllty  and  desirability  of  transferring  to 
n  ortgagees  approved  by  the  Secretary  all  or 
8<me  of  the  functions  now  performed  by 
tie  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
v(  lopment  which  relate  to  the  processing 
Ri  id  approval  of  applications  tor  mortgage 
Ir  surance  under  the  programs  carried  out 
u  ider  the  provisions  of  the  National  Housing 
A  rt.  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the  date 
oi  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
Tt  port  his  findings  to  the  Committee  on 
B  tnklng.  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
&  mate  and  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
C  irrency  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Tie  Secretary  shall  Include  In  his  report  a 
11  It  of  those  functions  relating  to  the  proc- 
ef  sing  and  approval  of  applications  for  In- 
si  ranee.  If  any,  which  should  be  performed 
b'  such  mortgagees,  the  need.  If  any,  for 
stfeguards  such  as  coinsurance  to  prevent 
a  Mtgagees'  abuse  of  their  Increased  respon- 
sliUlty,  the  form  which  any  needed  safe- 
gi  lards  should  take,  the  extent  to  which  any 
such  safeguards  could  unduly  discourage 
ir  ortgagees  from  participating  In  any  Insur- 
a:  ice  program,  and  the  need,  If  any,  to  pro- 
v1  ie  compensation  to  the  mortgagees  for  the 
i\  nctlons  they  would  assume  If  the  Secre- 
te ry's  finding  pursuant  to  this  section  were 
p  It  Into  effect. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScHWEiKERj  : 
S.  972.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance 
and  encouragement  for  the  establish- 
ment and  expansion  of  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare. 

ADKINISTXATION'S    HKALTH    UAINTEKANCX 
ASSISTANCX   ACT   Or    1973 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today,  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I 
send  to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHWEicKXR),  the  administration's 
Health  Maintenance  Assistance  Act  of 
1973. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  bill  does  not 
go  as  far  as  my  own,  its  provisions  are 
an  important  contribution  from  the  ad- 
ministration. It  would  get  action  for  us 
on  the  indispensable  problem  of  supply- 
ing health  services  which  will  be  an  es- 
sential element  of  the  national  health 
insurance  plan  on  which  I  have  intro- 
duced appropriate  legislation,  as  have 
other  Senators. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  designed  to 
carry  out  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions for  a  Federal  program  to  assist  in 
demonstrating  the  feasibility  of  health 
maintenance  organizations  as  part  of 
our  pluralistic  health  care  delivery  sys- 
tem. The  President's  budget  contains 
$60,000,000  for  this  purpose  for  fiscal 
year  1974.  While  the  bill  does  not  go  as 
far  as  my  own  provisions,  it  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  toward  getting  us 
to  action. 

This  new  approach  can  have  a  variety 
of  forms  and  names  and  sponsors,  for  ex- 
ample, when  I  introduced  my  national 
health  insurance  bill  in  the  91st  Con- 
gress, a  separate  title  authorized  the  es- 
tablishment of  local  comprehensive 
health  service  systems,  now  commonly 
termed  "HMO's".  The  term  applied  to  all 
of  these  units  by  the  President,  and  in 
the  bill  I  introduce  today  on  behalf  of 
the  administration,  is  HMO's— health 
maintenance  organizations. 

Whether  these  organizations  be  called 
HMO's,  local  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ice systems,  or  prepaid  group  health  prac- 
tices this  concept  has  two  essential  at- 
tributes. It  brings  together  a  compre- 
hensive range  of  medical  services  in  a 
single  organization  so  that  a  patient  is 
assured  of  convenient  access  to  all  of 
them.  And  It  provides  needed  services 
for  a  fixed  contract  fee,  which  is  paid 
in  advance  by  all  subscribers. 

However,  I  believe  if  we  are  to  achieve 
the  desired  objective — to  rationalize  our 
health  care  system  to  benefit  all  Amer- 
icans— the  administration's  bill  must 
more  strictly  define  the  criteria  for 
HMO  establishment  and  operation;  be 
strengthened  to  assure  a  more  meaning- 
ful role  for  consumers  in  HMO  opera- 
tion; and,  respond  more  effectively  to 
the  problem  of  Individual  State  prohibi- 
tions against  the  formulation  of  HMO's. 

To  stimulate  such  an  innovative  medi- 
cal care  delivery  system,  this  bill  pro- 
vides: 


First,  a  program  of  assistance  during 
the  period  July  1,  1973-June  30,  1978, 
to  public  or  private  organizations  to  plan 
and  develop  hesQth  maintenance  orga- 
nizations and  to  expand  existing  ones. 

Second,  the  assistance  is  in  the  form  of 
grants  and  contracts  for  planning  costs 
with  priority  for  medlcalbr  underserved 
areas  and  grants  and  contracts  for  costs 
of  initial  operation  in  medically  under- 
served  areas. 

Third,  review  of  and  opportunity  to 
comment  on  applications  by  State  and 
local  health  planning  authorities  is  re- 
quired. 

Fourth,  joint  funding  for  all  Federal 
assistance  to  any  health  maintenance 
organization,  and  waiver  of  normal  con- 
tracting procedures  if  necessary. 

Fifth,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  authorized  to  carry  out 
his  responsibility  for  health  care  of  In- 
dians by  contracting  with  health  mainte- 
nance organizations. 

We  can  no  longer  depend  upon  an  al- 
ready overburdened  health  care  system 
to  provide  medical  services.  We  must  ra- 
tionalize our  health  care  system  to  bene- 
fit all  Americans,  and  early  enactment 
of  the  needed  legislation  is  essential.  The 
Health  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will  be- 
gin executive  consideration  today  on  this 
bill  and  other  HMO  legislation,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor.  HMO's  increase  the 
value  of  the  services  a  consumer  re- 
ceives for  each  health  dollar  because 
HMO's  or  such  similar  organizations  pro- 
vide a  strong  financial  Incentive  for  bet- 
ter preventive  care  and  for  greater  ef- 
ficiency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  transmittal  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  a 
summary  of  the  bill  be  made  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Defastioent  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Weli-axb, 

February  21. 1973. 
Hon.  Spiro  T.  Agnew, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Ma.  PREsmENT:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  Is  a  draft  bill  "To 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  pro- 
vide assistance  and  encouragement  for  the 
establishment  and  expansion  of  health  main- 
tenance organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses". The  bill  has  the  short  title  of  the 
"Health  Maintenance  Organization  Assistance 
Act  of  1973". 

Also  enclosed  for  your  convenience  are 
copies  of  a  brief  summary  of  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  blU. 

This  proposed  legislation  Is  designed  to 
carry  out  the  President's  recommendations 
for  a  federal  program  to  assist  In  demon- 
strating the  feaslbUlty  of  health  maintenance 
organizations  as  part  of  our  pluralistic 
health  care  delivery  sjretem.  The  President's 
budget  contains  $60,000,000  for  this  purpose 
for  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  proposal  would  do  this  through  grants 
to  and  contracts  with  private  and  public 
sponsors  for  planning  the  establishment  or 
expansion  of  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, and  for  the  Initial  operation  of  such 
organizations  In  medically  underserved  areas. 

We  view  the  effort  to  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  health  maintenance  organizations 
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as  a  demonstration  effort  that  will  emphasize 
dltferent  forms  of  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations and  that  will  emphasize  geographic 
distribution  of  a  concept  that  has  already 
proved  workable  In  limited  situations.  We 
estimate  that  the  objectives  of  such  a  demon- 
stration effort  can  be  met  over  a  five  year 
period. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  that  enactment  of  this  draft  bill 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

Caspar  W.  Weinberokk, 

Secretary. 

SUMKART  or  THX   HEALTH   MaINTENAMCZ 

Organization  Assistance  Act  or  1973 

1.  The  bUl  would  establish  a  demonstra- 
tion program  providing  assistance  to  public 
and  private  organizations  to  plan,  develop 
and  expand  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions during  the  next  five  fiscal  years. 

2.  The  assistance  would  be  In  the  form  of 
grants  and  contracts  for  planning  costs  with 
priority  for  medically  underserved  areas  and 
grants  and  contracts  for  costs  of  initial  op- 
eration in  medically  underserved  areas. 

3.  Review  of  and  opportunity  to  comment 
on  applications  by  State  and  local  health 
planning  authorities  would  be  required. 

4.  Joint  funding  would  be  authorized  for 
all  Federal  assistance  to  any  health  mainte- 
nance organization,  with  authority  to  waive 
normal  contracting  procedures  U  necessary. 

5.  The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
carry  out  his  responsibilities  related  to  the 
provision  of  heailth  care  to  Indians  by  con- 
tracting with  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations. 


By  Mr.  HOLLINGS; 

S.  973.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2412 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  recovery  of  attorney's  fees 
and  expenses  in  certain  actions  brought 
by  or  against  the  United  States.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  which  will 
amend  section  2412  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that  In  a 
civil  action  involving  a  private  litigant 
and  the  United  States,  the  prevailing 
party  shall  be  awarded  a  judgment  for 
reasonable  fees  and  expenses  for  attor- 
neys if  the  court  finds  that  the  act  or 
omission  of  the  other  party  was  arbi- 
trary, capricious,  or  in  bad  faith,  or  if  the 
conduct  of  the  other  party  in  instituting 
or  prosecuting  such  action  was  frivolous, 
unduly  dilatory,  or  in  bad  faith.  In  short, 
tills  amendment  would  provide  a  vehicle 
whereby  unnecessary  litigation  would 
be  precluded  or  deterred  under  the 
threat  of  having  the  party  be  financially 
responsible  If  he  maintains  a  judicially 
untenable  position. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  the  traditional 
legal  "gray  area"  where  there  is  a  genuine 
question  of  merit  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  It  is  strictly  limited  to  those  ac- 
tions which  should  not  have  been  brought 
in  our  courts,  or  actions  that  have  been 
judicially  found  to  be  far  beyond  the 
standards  of  reasonableness. 

On  February  19,  1973,  I  introduced 
S.  901,  a  bill  for  the-rellef  of  T.  Michael 
Smith,  which  is  clearly  a  case  in  point 
on  this  subject.  In  1953.  after  191/2  years 
of  Government  service,  Mr.  Smith  was 
fired  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  Mr.  Smith  felt  that  such 
action  was  imwarranted  and  embarked 


upon  the  time-consuming  and  treacher- 
ous route  of  appeal  through  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  courts. 
Seven  years  later,  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  found  as  a  matter  of  law  that 
the  action  by  the  U.S.  Government  was 
"arbitrary  and  capricious  and  in  bad 
faith."  (T.  Michael  Smith  v.  The  United 
States.  151  Ct.  CI.  205,  209  (I960)).  I 
certainly  have  no  quarrel  with  the  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  and  judicial 
remedies  which  Mr.  Smith  was  required 
to  follow;  however,  at  the  end  of  this 
7-year  period  of  litigation,  Mr.  Smith's 
expenses  amoimted  to  $17,577.49.  The 
court  awarded  Mr.  Smith  $67,051.08, 
which  award  was  for  the  back  pay  to 
which  Mr.  Smith  was  legally  entitled 
due  to  his  wrongful  discharge  by  the 
Government.  In  other  words,  he  was  to 
be  made  whole  from  the  arbitrary,  ca- 
pricious, and  bad-faith  action  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  It  is  quite  clear,  however, 
that  he  was  not  made  whole,  since  it 
cost  him  $17,577.49  in  order  to  pursue 
his  claim. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  feel  that 
when  courts  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
initially  find  that  any  actions  by  a  party 
rises  to  the  standard  of  being  In  bad 
faith,  capricious,  willful,  frivolous,  or  im- 
duly  dilatory,  the  prevailing  party  should 
not  be  punished  by  having  to  pay  the  cost 
of  prosecuting  or  defending  his  position. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  is  not  the 
case  where  the  determination  has  been 
based  upon  "weighing  of  the  facts."  It  ts 
somewhat  akin  to  the  doctrine  of  puni- 
tive damages  where  the  action  of  the 
party  has  been  judicially  determined  to 
be  so  willful  or  grossly  negligent  that 
punishment  should  also  be  financially 
evoked. 

There  is  precedent  for  this  point  In 
law,  whereby  a  private  litigant  was 
awarded  reimbursement  for  the  expenses 
incurred  in  securing  reinstatement  after 
wrongful  removal  (Private  Law  86-406) 
<  74  Stat.  68) .  Rather  than  having  private 
litigants  turn  to  the  vagaries  and  wiiims 
of  Congress  every  time  such  a  wrong  has 
been  perpetrated.  I  suggest  we  amend 
the  law  to  Include  a  provision  whereby 
the  r<.oiu-t,  after  finding  that  the  stand- 
ards have  been  violated,  could  average 
such  costs.  This  is  true  whether  it  be 
the  U.S.  Government  or  a  private  Indi- 
vidual. We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  unnecessary  Utigatlon  clogging  our 
courts,  and  I  feel  that  this  would  be  most 
beneficial  in  this  regard.  Attorneys  would 
be  hesitant  to  bring  such  actions  when 
the  facts  would  indicate  that  their  client, 
whethor  the  United  States  or  an  indi- 
vidual litigant,  may  be  required  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope  that 
legislation  will  receive  a  proper  review 
and  that  this  question  be  thoroughly 
aired  and  considered. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Mondale)  : 
S.  974.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Hesdth  Service  Act  to  provide,  in  the 
training  of  health  professionals,  for  an 
increased  emphasis  on  the  ethical,  so- 
cial, legal,  and  moral  implications  of  ad- 
vances In  biomedical  research  and  tech- 


nology. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

ICXDICAL  SCHOOL  TEACHING 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  introduce 
for  Senator  Williams,  chairman  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
Senator  Mondale,  and  myself  a  bill 
which  would  authorize  special  project 
grants  and  contracts  for  medical  schools 
to  develop  and  operate  programs  which 
provide  increased  emphasis  on  the  ethi- 
cal, social,  moral,  and  legal  implications 
of  advances  in  biomedical  research  and 
technology. 

Unfortunately,  leadership  in  the  re- 
form of  practices  in  the  use  of  human 
subjects  at  risk  in  research  procedures 
has  not  come  from  the  medical  profes- 
sion per  se.  In  large  measure,  the  re- 
sponse to  assure  meaningful  control  to 
tragic  accounts  of  experiments  involving 
human  beings  has  come  from  govern- 
mental sources.  Our  medical  schools  have 
a  proud  record  of  scientific  leadership 
and  I  am  confident  that  through  medical 
school  programs  stimulated  by  the  bill 
we  introduce  today  with  their  record  in 
ethical,  moral,  and  social  innovation  can 
be  equally  distinguished. 

The  ideals  of  the  medical  profession — 
set  forth  in  the  Hippocratic  Oath,  and 
codes  such  as  the  Declaration  of  Hel- 
sinki— relate  primarily  to  concern  for  the 
individual's  good  as  entrusted  to  the  phy- 
sician. It  is  urgent  that  our  medical 
schools  place  greater  emphasis  upon  the 
totality  of  the  physician's  consideration 
for  the  individual  and  society  of  the 
ethical,  moral,  and  social  concerns  inher- 
ent in  scientific  inquiry.  While  the  pro- 
fession highly  values  research,  it  must, 
at  the  same  time,  more  deeply  Involve  It- 
self in  the  consideration  and  implication 
of  the  ethics  and  morality  of  the  enlist- 
ment of  human  subjects  in  such  highly 
valued  research. 

In  "Research  on  Human  Subjects — 
Problems  of  Social  Control  in  Medical 
Experimentation "  by  Bernard  Barber. 
John  J.  Lally.  Julia  Loughlin  Maka- 
rushka,  and  Daniel  Sullivan,  the  authors 
with  Em  unequivocal  "no"  their  own  rhe- 
torical question.  "Have  medical  schools 
been  ethical  leaders  in  the  establishment 
of  controls,  principally  those  of  formal 
peer  review,  for  safeguarding  the  welfare 
and  rights  of  human  subjects  of  biomedi- 
cal research?" 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  provides 
the  opportimity  for  our  Nation's  medical 
schools  to  develop  the  appropriate  pro- 
gram curriculums  regarding  cthicsJ. 
moral,  and  soclcU  issues  to  meet  that 
need — the  protection  of  human  subjects 
at  risk  In  medical  research  and  improved 
imderstanding  of  the  consequences  and 
implications  for  the  individual  and 
society  of  the  advances  in  biomedical 
science — and  through  their  own  initiative 
and  leadership  construct  an  appropriate 
continuing  professional  institutional 
activity  to  safeguard  human  subjects  in 
research. 

The  bill  complements  the  concern  ex- 
pressed in  the  92d  Congress.  Senate 
passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  75 — of 
which  I  was  a  cosponsor — introduced  by 
Senator  Mondale,  who  I  am  pleased  is 
joining  with  Senator  Williams  and  mj- 
self  as  a  cospraisor  of  this  measure. 
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Ttere  Is  no  doubt  but  that  we  must 
coni^tantly  and  continually  encourage  re- 
into  the  great  enigma  of  man  and 
vorld  if  we  are  eventually  to  over- 
the  abysmal  depths  of  ignorance 
disease.  But  we  must  guard  against 
self -{delusion  lest  it  harm  that  precarious 
of    life    which   is    so   uniquely 
1 — for  being  human — we  must  also 
bjumane.  Scientific  inquiry  must  con- 
be  blended  with  judgment,  com- 
,  and  sympathy,  the  true  synthe- 
sis cf  humaneness  and  humanity. 

measure  we  introduce  today  will 

sthdulate  our  Nation's  medical  schools 

qrovide  the  urgently  needed  leader- 

I  know  is  readily  available 

tl^em — to  achieve  the  desired  objective 

share,  safeguarding,  and  protect-, 

^he  rights  of  human  subjects  in  re- 
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seal :h. 

Lsk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  tl  le  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tl  lere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ord(  red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
f  ollqws : 

8.  974 
Bd  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repi  esentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame  "lea  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbat  section 
772(  l)(7)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
(42  1  rs.C.  201  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing 1  mmedlately  before  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  ;hereof  the  following:  ",  or  (C)  provid- 
ing !  acreased  emphasis  on,  the  ethical,  social, 
lega: ,  and  moral  implications  of  advances  In 
blon  edlcal  research  and  technology  with  re- 
spec  ;  to  the  effects  of  such  advances  on  In- 
dividuals and  society". 
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By  Mr.  HARTKE  (for  himself  smd 
Mr.  ScoiT  of  Pennsylvania) : 
975.  A  biU  to  prohibit  the  transpor- 
tation or  shipment  within  the  United 
of  gas  cylinders  not  inspected  tn 
[Jnlted  States.  Referred  to  the  Com- 

I  on  Commerce. 
r.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
Scott),  I  reintroduce  a  bill  to 
d  chapter  26  of  title  49  of  the 
d  States  Code.  This  legislation 
whidh  was  introduced  as  S.  4004  in  the 
session  of  Congress,  Is  designed  to 
pro!  libit  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
f rom  promulgating  any  regulations 
whi;h  would  permit  the  transportation 
compressed  gas  cylinders  within  the 
United  States  which  have  not  been  in- 
d  within  the  United  States, 
regulations  of  the  Department  of 
portation  presently  provide  that 
essed  gas  cylinders  may  not  be 
1  for  transportation  In  domestic 
imless  they  have  been'  made  in 
lance  with  the  applicable  DOT 
spediflcation  and  unless  the  tests  re- 
quiqed  by  such  specification  were  made 
country.  Compressed  gsis  cylln- 
are  used  to  transport  and  store 
various  gases  such  as  carbon  dioxide, 
hell  un,  oxygen,  argon,  and  nitrogen  for 
Indfstrlal  and  medical  purposes. 

cylinders  are  for  the  most  part 
large  and  the  gases  they  hold  are 
highly  flammable,  explosive, 
:,  or  corrosive.  Due  to  the  nature  of 
cylinder  contents  and  the  extremely 
pressures  under  which  the  gases 
stored  and  transported  In  the  cylin- 
der — sometimes  exceeding  2,600  poimds 
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per  square  inch — exceptionally  high 
quality  standards  are  necessary  to  assure 
safety. 

On  Jcmuary  19,  1971,  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Regulaticxis  Board  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  in  a  notice 
published  in  the  Federal  Register,  stated 
that  it  was  considering  whether  it  was 
necessary  to  continue  to  require  that 
the  tests  be  performed  in  the  United 
States.  The  Board  made  clear  that  the 
motivation  for  this  possible  change  in 
safety  requirements  was  not  ssifety,  but 
"the  desire  to  import  foreign-made 
cylinders  for  industrial  and  medical  gas 
service  and  the  future  diflQculties  which 
will  evolve  from  passive  restraint  sys- 
tems being  incorporated  into  foreign 
manufactured   automobiles." 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  suggested 
changes  should  be  made.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  that  unless  a  positive 
showing  can  be  made  that  the  safety  of 
American  workers  and  consumers  will 
not  be  endangered  by  the  suggested 
changes  In  the  regulations,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  must  continue  to 
require  that  these  tests  be  performed 
within  the  United  States.  My  review  of 
the  record  before  the  Hazardous  Mate- 
rials Regiilations  Board  convinces  me 
that  there  has  been  no  showing  that 
safety  will  be  enhanced  or  even  preserved 
by  this  action.  Rather,  the  proposed 
action  would  be  a  step  away  from  safety 
and  would  create  risks  to  which  the 
American  worker  and  consimier  should 
not  be  exposed. 

Accordingly  it  is  my  hope  that  hearings 
on  this  legislation  will  be  held  as  soon 
as  possible.  At  such  hearings  DOT  rep- 
resentatives would  have  the  opportunity 
to  present  evidence  which  would  estab- 
lish that  safety  will  not  be  diminished  if 
the  regulations  are  chsmged  as  suggested. 
I  would  also  hope  that  DOT  would  stay 
any  action  on  the  proposal  until  the 
hearings  are  completed  and  a  report  is 
submitted. 

The  American  cylinder  manufactur- 
ing industry  has  established  an  unequal- 
ed  safety  record,  but  this  record  could 
be  jeopardized  if  the  proposals  of  DOT 
on  this  subject  are  adopted.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  proposals  do  not 
enhance  safety.  In  fact,  there  is  a  serious 
possibility  that,  if  adopted,  they  would 
have  exactly  the  opposite  effect. 

In  this  period  of  our  history  where 
concern  is  being  expressed  by  the  Con- 
gress for  workers'  health  and  safety  and 
for  consumer  protection,  it  seems  strange 
and  very  inconsistent  for  DOT  to  pro- 
pose action,  not  on  the  basis  of  safety 
which  is  Its  only  jxirlsdictlonal  basis  for 
action  In  this  area,  but  on  the  basis  of 
trade  considerations. 

Accordingly  I  will  call  for  hearings 
on  this  legislation  £^  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unsinimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S    975 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Chap- 
ter 26,  Title  49  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 


amended   by    Inserting    the   following   new 

section : 

"SBC.  1736.  (a)  As  used  In  this  section, 
the  terms — 

( 1 )  "i>erson"  shall  mean  an  Individual,  cor- 
poration, partnership,  association,  Joint  stock 
company,  business  trust,  or  unincorporated 
organization. 

(2)  "compressed  gas  cylinders"  shall  mean 
any  container  holding  any  gas  under  a  pres- 
sure greater  than  100  pounds  per  square  Inch 
at  130  degrees  Parenhelt. 

(b)  In  promulgating  rules  regulating  the 
safe  transportation  within  the  United  States 
of  compressed  gas  cylinders,  the  Secretary 
shall  not  permit  any  person  engaged  In  In- 
terstate commerce  to  receive  for  transporta- 
tion or  shipment,  or  to  transport  or  ship 
within  the  United  States  any  such  cylinders 
which  have  not  been  lnsp>ected  within  the 
United  States. 

(c)  Any  person  who  Itnowlngly  trsuisports 
or  ships,  or  causes  to  be  transported  or 
sblpp)ed  a  container  for  compressed  gas  In 
violation  of  this  section  and  the  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder  shall  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  91,000  and/or  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year- 


Mr.  McINTYRE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick.  Mr.  Sparkman,  and  Mr. 
Humphrey)  : 

S.  976.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  to 
improve  the  administration  of  that  act 
with  respect  to  small  businesses.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  Senators  Bible,  Nelsok,  Burdick, 
Sparkman,  Humphrey,  and  myself,  I  am 
reintroducing  today  a  bill  that  is  Iden- 
tical to  S.  3873  which  we  cosponsored  last 
year  to  sunend  the  Occupatlontd  Safety 
and  Health  Act  which  would  establish 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  a  small  busi- 
ness procedure  to  assist  small  business- 
men in  complsring  with  the  regulations 
Issued  under  that  act. 

In  the  past  several  years.  I  have  held 
a  number  of  hearings  on  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  and 
on  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, regarding  the  effect  that  various 
pieces  of  legislation  have  on  the  com- 
petitive position  of  the  small  business 
segment  of  our  economy. 

It  happens  that  very  often  In  passing 
well  intentloned  legislation  to  remedy  a 
specific  problem  area  that  small  business- 
men are  unintentionally  injured  and  put 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  Certainly, 
in  passing  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  there  was  no  intent  by  Con- 
gress to  unintentionally  Injure  small 
business,  and  the  purpose  of  my  blU  is  to 
make  sure  that  this  does  not  happen. 

Mr.  President,  14,000  deaths  a  year 
and  over  2  million  serious  injuries  to 
workers  In  this  coimtry  make  not  only  a 
strong,  but  absolute,  case  that  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  regulations  are 
essential.  This  is  why  I  voted  for  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act. 

But  problems  have  developed  with  the 
administration  of  this'  law.  Congress  has 
experienced  this  problem  many  times  be- 
fore. WeU-meanlng  legislation  embody- 
ing essential  public  Interest  goals  often 
causes  reactions  which  are  totally  unln- 
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tended.  The  enforcement  of  OSHA  regu- 
lations have  created  in  some  cases  in- 
surmountable problems  in  a  crucial  area 
of  our  business  community — the  small 
business  sector. 

When  Congress  established  the  Small 
Business  Administration  in  1953  as  a  per- 
manent agency,  it  specifically  recognized 
the  small  businessman's  contribution  to 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  also  rec- 
ognized his  precarious  state  vis-a-vls  big 
business.  The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Hesdth  Act  also  made  recognition  of  the 
unique  status  of  the  small  businessman 
in  providing  for  SBA  loans  to  meet  OSHA 
requirements.  The  problem,  however,  is 
simply  not  the  availability  of  loan  fimds. 
though  that  is  extremely  Important.  The 
crucial  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  rec- 
ognition or  lack  of  it — whichever  the 
case  may  be — by  OSHA  officials  that 
there  are  extreme  differences  between  a 
vertically  integrated  conglomerate  cor- 
poration and  a  small  businessman. 

While  OSHA  regulations  may  create 
some  problems  for  large  businesses, 
which  I  am  sure  they  do,  these  corpora- 
tions have  the  financial  resources  and 
the  managerial  ability  to  provide  in 
plants  and  on  worksites  safety  engineers 
whose  sole  fimction  is  to  assure  com- 
pliance vrith  health  and  safety  require- 
ments. The  small  businessman,  how- 
ever, is  not  nearly  so  fortunate. 

The  cost  of  obtaining  such  assistance 
and  the  expertise  to  make  practical  ap- 
plication of  health  and  safety  technology 
is  quite  often  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
small  businessman. 

While  we,  in  Congress,  and  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  have  expressed  alarmed 
concern  with  the  state  of  our  economy 
and  have  time  and  again  passed  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  strengthening  the  Ameri- 
can economic  system,  it  seems  that  too 
often  these  measures  have  little  or  no 
Impact  on  the  small  business  sector. 

A  work  survey  by  the  Research  In- 
stitute of  America  on  the  first  quarter 
of  1971  clearly  illustrates  this  point. 
Earnings  of  manufacturers  with  assets  In 
excess  of  $1  billion  Increased  their  earn- 
ings by  18.8  percent  while  during  the 
same  period  manufacturers  with  assets 
of  less  than  $1  million  suffered  a  40.4- 
percent  decrease  in  profits.  This  is  a 
devastating  statistic. 

Congress  must  recognize  that  small 
businessmen  in  this  country  must  over- 
come almost  insurmountable  problems 
to  remain  competitive  with  big  business. 
And  we  must  make  sure  that  our  actions 
do  not  unintentionally  result  in  driving 
thousands  of  small  businesses  to  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy  and  disaster.  This, 
I  am  afraid,  may  be  the  unintentioned 
result  of  the  operation  of  OSHA  if  we 
are  not  careful. 

Amendments  have  been  offered  to  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  call- 
ing for  numerical  exemptions  to  the  en- 
forcement provisions  of  this  legislation. 
The  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  held  hearings  in  June  of  this 
year  on  the  Impact  of  this  law  on  small 
business  and  the  overwhelming  testi- 
mony given  by  small  business  representa- 
tives to  that  committee  was  that  what 
was  needed  was  not  an  exemption  from 
the  act  but  assistance  In  complying  with 
it.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Senate 


Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  Is 
presently  holding  hearings  on  the  Impact 
of  OSHA  on  small  business. 

The  Department  of  Labor  in  testifjring 
before  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee stated  that  numerous  mistakes 
have  already  been  made  in  applsing 
health  and  safety  standards.  But  what 
may  be  statistics  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  cold  reality  to  a  businessman 
who  finds  himself  unable  to  continue  his 
business  because  the  regulation  as  pro- 
mulgated by  OSHA  was  impossible  for 
him  to  comply  with. 

Discussions  I  have  had  with  numerous 
small  businessmen  have  Indicated  that 
substantive  changes  in  the  OSHA  are 
needed.  Small  businessmen  have  told  me 
that  they  find  the  regulations  issued  by 
OSHA  extremely  complex  and  technicsd 
in  nature  and  that  procedures  should  be 
developed  to  simplify  the  requirements 
in  a  way  that  small  businessmen  not 
having  access  to  technical  expertise  know 
what  is  required  of  them. 

Another  complaint  often  made  is  that 
the  small  businessman  in  attempts  to 
comply  with  OSHA  requirements  can 
receive  no  assursmces  that  the  safety 
equipment  he  purchases  conforms  to 
OSHA  regulations.  This  indicates  to  me 
that  possibly  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
could  provide  certification  as  to  what 
equipment  or  action  would  meet  his 
agency's  health  and  safety  requirements. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  specific  small 
business  program  which  would,  first,  re- 
quire that  regulations  be  simplified  and 
technical  assistance  offered  in  meeting 
regulations;  second,  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  provide  certification  as  to  what 
equipment  or  action  will  meet  OSHA 
requirements;  third,  require  regulations 
be  applied  on  an  industry-by-industry 
basis  and  small  business  exceptions  to 
individual  regulations  be  granted  where 
appropriate;  fourth,  maintain  close  sur- 
veillance of  effects  of  regulations  on 
competition  to  assure  that  small  busi- 
nessmen are  not  unintentionally  Injured 
economically  because  of  regulation;  fifth, 
require  the  Secretary  to  certify  that 
regulations  can  actually  be  complied  with 
and  a  finding  must  be  made  that  the 
regulations  will  have  a  positive  effect  on 
the  health  and  safety  of  employees  so 
that  needless  regulations  are  not  Issued; 
sixth,  provide  a  small  business  record- 
keeping procedure  to  cut  down  on  re- 
quired paperwork  and  eliminate  needlbss 
redtape;  seventh,  distinguish  between 
different  types  of  business  activities  such 
aJs  light  and  heavy  construction;  and 
eighth,  provide  small  business  with  one 
onsite  inspection  without  mandatory 
penalty. 

The  Important  thing  is  to  examine  the 
operation  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  to  assure  that  regulations  and 
requirements  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  do  not  unintentionally  adversely 
affect  competition  and  cause  unneeded 
economic  Injury  to  the  small  business 
sector  of  our  economy.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  can  be  done  with  my  bill  without 
providing  specific  exemptions  based  solely 
on  the  number  of  workers. 

An  article  appeared  in  the  February 
20, 1973.  edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, written  by  Mr.  lifichael  Jett,  detail- 


ing the  difficulties  small  businessmen  are 
encountering  in  complying  with  the  leg- 
islation, and  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

"An  Asininb  SrruATioN":  New  Jos-SArrry 
Rui.ES  Perplex  the  Ovnnx.s  or  Small 
BtTsiNESs;    "Needless"    Costs    CrrED 

(By  MlchaelJett) 

Henry  Weast  of  Dahlnda,  ni.,  Is  quitting 
the  heavy-excavation  business.  He  says  he 
can't  afford  It  any  more. 

It  isn't  that  the  business  wasn't  profit- 
able. It  was  a  steady  money  maker,  and  in 
Mr.  Weast's  view,  it  might  have  continued 
that  way  for  a  long  time.  It  might  have. 
except  for  one  thing — OSHA — more  for- 
mally known  as  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970. 

Among  other  things,  that  massive  piece  of 
safety  legislation  would  have  required  him 
to  spend  «150.000  to  Install  safety  devices  on 
his  equipment  to  protect  operators  in  case 
the  machinery  toppled  over.  "It  Just  looked 
like  there  would  have  been  no  end  to  spend- 
ing money,"  says  Mr.  Weast.  "If  I  had  fixed 
up  one  thing,  they  would  probably  have 
found  something  else." 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Weast  and  his  two  part- 
ners have  already  dismissed  30  employes  and 
they  are  currently  trying  to  sell  their  ma- 
chinery. From  now  on,  they  plan  to  con- 
tinue selling  sand,  gravel  and  other  build- 
ing materials,  but  that  end  of  the  business 
accoimted  for  only  about  20%  of  their  total 
$1.5  million  volvune  last  year. 

costlt  and  "foolish" 

The  reaction  of  Mr.  Weast  and  his  partners 
to  the  stringent  new  regulations  may  have 
been  drastic,  but  their  quitting  the  excava- 
tion business  illustrates  one  effect  the  law 
has  had  on  countless  thinly  capitalized 
small  businessmen  across  the  country.  In  a 
variety  of  ways,  small  businessmen  say,  the 
OSHA  regulations — covering  safety  matters 
ranging  from  hard  hats  and  guard  rails  to 
exit  signs  and  safety  posters — are  causing 
widespread  confusion,  anger  and  frustration. 

At  the  core  of  their  problem,  they  con- 
tend. Is  the  fact  that  practically  every  reg- 
ulation— and  they  brand  many  of  them 
foolish — requires  them  to  spend  money  on 
measures  that  don't  contribute  to  either 
safety  or  elBciency.  More  over,  they  complain, 
many  of  the  highly  technical  regulations  are 
incomprehensible  to  the  layman.  And  even 
II  the  rules  can  be  understood,  these  peo- 
ple add,  compUance  is  difficult.  In  fact,  by 
some  estimates,  as  many  as  20.000  specific 
rules  and  regulations  apply  to  any  single 
work  establishment. 

Indeed,  the  sheer  bulk  of  the  regulations 
is  Intimidating,  and  countless  businessmen 
say  that  after  they  have  waded  through 
them  all,  they're  hopelessly  confused.  Mar- 
vin Krauss,  a  furnltor*  shop  owner  in  South 
Amana,  Iowa,  says:  "There  are  about  300 
pages  with  pretty  small  print  in  the  con- 
struction standards,  and  It's  pretty  darned 
hard  to  pick  out  exactly  what  fits  you  some- 
times. You  almost  have  to  have  a  lawver 
to  figure  It  out." 

Such  complaints  are  becoming  routine  for 
officials  charged  with  overseeing  and  enforc- 
ing the  act.  An  OSHA  spokesman  says,  how- 
ever, that  "some  over-reaction"  Is  to  be  ex- 
pected. "Most  of  the  complaints  from  small 
business  people  arise  not  from  actual  in- 
spections, but  from  the  fear  of  what  might 
happen  should  there  be  one."  he  says.  Un- 
less there  has  been  an  accident  or  a  com- 
plaint by  an  employe,  the  OSHA  man  says, 
smaUer  concerns  are  much  less  likely  to  be 
Inspected  than  larger  firms.  He  adds  that  if 
a  small  businessman  finds  himself  In  a  fi- 
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nwifcl»l  pinch  m  ft  mMlt  of  the  regulations, 
he  »n  always  apply  for  a  smaU  business 
Mlii{lnlstratk)n  loan,  as  provided  In  the  act. 
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Dte  In  part  to  the  confusion  and  lack  of 
und  irstandlng  of  some  of  the  overlapping 
numerous     small     businessmen     are 
to    talk    for    attribution — they're 
_    about   what    might    happen    if   an 
.  inspector  should  see  their  names  and 
decide  to  drop  by.  "I'd  hate  to  meet  Mr. 
L  tomorrow  because  of  my  dlsciiaalon 
you."  says  a  Midwest  farm-equipment 
who  has  spent  nearly  $100,000  on  new 
lent  and  repairs  to  satisfy  safety  rules, 
only  know   If  we  can  really  comply 
somebody  tears  us  apart."  Like  many 
businessmen ,  he  replaced  a  number  of 
toUet  seats  with  horseshoe-shaped  ones 
06HA  rescinded  the  toilet-seat  rule. 

"AN  ASININa  SmjATIOK" 

According  to  Herbert  Llebenson,  legislative 
president  of  the  National  SmaU  Business 
atlon,  many  of  the  fears  expressed  by 
businessmen  arise  "because  the  Labor 
at  has  done  a  very  poor  Job  of 
.,„„  people  what  to  expect  under  the 
'  In  fact,  many  businessmen  say  they 
don't  understand  how  the  law  Is  admln- 
and  they  worry  they  will  have  to 
_.•'  to  Inspectors  who  know  almost  noth- 
,  ibout  their  particular  type  of  business. 
'<>SHA  worries  the  heU  out  of  me."  says 
Ral  >h  Zuber,  manager  of  a  furniture  store  in 
Am  Jia,  Iowa.  "I  want  to  comply,  but  I've  got 
to  t  eep  making  a  living.  Did  you  know  we've 
ev«tt  got  to  paint  the  electrical  outlets 
oral  ige?  Why.  I  don't  know." 

Jamea    Curleas,    an    International 

franchiser  In  Palrmount.  Ind.:  "It 

_,  an  asinine  situation.  The  dangerous 

of  our  buslneas  are  virtually  beyond 

__'*8  control.  One  of  our  employes  got 

when  he  bumped  the  automatic  trans- 

_.on  lever  on  a  tractor  and  It  rolled  over 

eg.  No  laws  can  cover  anything  like  that." 

V  hat  angers  many  small  businessmen  the 

.  however.  Is  the  cost  of  complying  with 

regulations.  "I  spent  about  WSO.OOO  for 

new  punch  presses,  to  enclose  a  con- 

.'.  some  electrical  work  and  other  things." 

the  owner  of  a  metal  fabricating  shop  in 

Southeast,  "and  I  don't  think  It  did  any 

for  safety   or  production.  The  punch 

js,  costing  $15,000  to  $30,000  apiece,  had 

)e  replaced  only  because  they  were  too 

Thoee   machines   had  been    declared 

^  unusable." 

C.  Williamson,  co-owner  of  an  Atlanta 

companv.   was  fined   $600   after  an 

was  killed  when  he  fell  through  a 

In  a  one-story  building  the  company  was 

_lng  on.  Mr.   Williamson  says  the  man 

shown  the  hole  and  told  not  to  remove 

cover  unless  there  was  a  foreman  present. 

J  he  took  the  cover  off  and  exactly  how 

rell  through  the  hole  aren't  known,  but 

Wmiamaon  thinks  he  did  all  he  could 

protect   the  man.   "I'm   going  to  spend 

;  $a.000  to  light  a  $«00  fine."  he  says. 

.  It's  the  principle  of  the  thing.  It  would 

the  same  thing  If  they  fined  me  if  he 

his  car  Into  a  telephone  pole  on  his 

to  the  Job." 

j'a  going  to  be  a  full-employment  act 
lawyers,"  says  Lawrence  Stessin.  editor  of 
I  ewsletter  dealing  with  the  06HA  regu- 
latons.  It  lent  going  to  hurt  Mr.  Steaaln 
eit]  ler.  After  sending  out  a  sample  issue  last 
Oci  ober.  he  was  Bwamt>ed  with  30,000  sub- 
■cr  ptlons  in  one  month.  "We're  Just  mion- 
dat  Bd"  with  requests  for  Information  and 
Bul  acrlptlons,  he  says. 

'\  nth  all  the  confusion,  some  shady  char- 
act  srs  are  bound  to  Jump  at  the  opportunity 
to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  "The 
thiee  latest  rackets."  Mr.  Stessin  says,  are 
mei  posing  as  OSHA  Inspectora  who  are 
actually  industrial  spies,  potential  burglars 
flgi  iring  out  a  plant's  security  or  con  men 
wh  >  talk  the  owner  into  offering  him  a  bribe 
fon  not  impoelng  heavy  "fines." 
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COST  MAT  BK  RICHEB 

A  survey  of  Its  members  by  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  shows  small 
concerns  of  one  to  100  employes  estimate  It 
wlU  cost  them  about  $33,000  each  to  comply 
with  the  act.  But  that  flgtire  may  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  Kenneth  E.  Schwelger,  the 
association's  director  of  employe  relations, 
says  the  real  cost  to  the  small  businessman 
is  probably  much  higher.  "He  doesn't  know 
what's  expected  of  him,"  says  Mr.  Schwelger. 
"Smaller  business  has  grossly  tmderatated 
estimates  of  the  coet." 

Further,  once  the  money  is  spent,  employ- 
ers stm  cant  be  sure  If  they're  in  compli- 
ance. "I  spent  $125,000  directly  to  meet  the 
law."  complains  a  Midwestern  contractor. 
"And  after  I  spent  the  money  I  was  in- 
spected three  times  and  was  fined  every  time 
for  some  minor  violations.  There's  no  way  I 
can  meet  the  letter  of  the  law  as  It's  written." 

When  It  comes  to  spending  the  money, 
many  small  businessmen  are  faced  with  a 
dilemma — what  to  try  to  get  done  firat  and 
what  to  try  to  get  by  with.  "There's  no  con- 
sistency from  one  plant  to  another."  com- 
plains the  owner  of  several  small  wood-work- 
ing factories  In  the  Midwest.  "I've  been  fined 
at  one  plant  for  something  that  has  been 
overlooked  at  another.  One  will  come  through 
with  flying  colors  and  another  will  be  pe- 
nalized." 

Businessmen  don't  know  which  way  to 
Jump,"  Mr.  Curless,  the  Harvester  dealer, 
says.  "They  try  and  do  a  little  at  a  time  and 
hope  that  when  the  Inspectors  come  they 
won't  be  too  severe.  We  asked  our  Insurance 
man  to  come  out  and  Inspect  us.  He  said  the 
way  Interpretations  of  the  rules  change  so 
often,  he  couldnt  even  give  us  a  decent  in- 
sjjectlon." 

"I'D    PEOBABLT GO   HOMX" 

"We've  got  to  write  omi  own  ticket,"  says 
Bruce  Martin,  assistant  executive  manager 
of  the  National  Roofing  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. "Tou  can't  comply  with  all  of  It.  What 
we  did  was  take  the  construction  regulations 
and  got  It  boiled  down  to  about  six  pages  of 
the  most  Important  standards  and  told  our 
guys  to  try  to  comply  with  these." 

And  some  are  going  to  try  to  get  by  with- 
out doing  anything  at  all.  "I'd  Just  run  my- 
self nuts  If  I  tried  to  comply,"  says  an  Illinois 
heating  and  alr-condltloning  contractor. 
"I've  only  got  three  employes,  and  In  a  small 
business  everyone  has  to  be  a  money  maker 
and  that  (complying  with  regulations)  would 
be  a  full-time  Job.  If  an  Inspector  walks  in 
here,  I'd  probably  Just  hand  him  the  keys 
and  go  home.  It  would  be  giving  up  a  lot.  but 
It's  not  worth  the  worry  and  frustration." 

Whatever  problems  the  act  Is  causing  busi- 
nessmen around  the  country,  there  are  still 
some  who  must  be  delighted  with  the  law — 
the  safety-equipment  companies.  "You  take 
a  good  hard  look,"  says  Mr.  Llebenson  of  the 
National  Small  Business  Association,  "and 
the  economic  benefits  will  go  to  the  Insurance 
and  safety-equipment  companies." 

"Many  problems  for  the  small  business- 
men." he  adds,  "came  about  because  of  the 
sales  techniques  of  companies  selling  prod- 
ucts for  OSHA  regtilatlons.  They  became 
frightened  and  started  protesting." 

"We  have  spawned  new  enterprises  In  a 
variety  of  ways,"  George  C.  Guenther.  former 
assistant  labor  secretary,  told  a  House  sub- 
commltee  on  small  businesses  last  June.  "We 
would  hope  most  of  them  are  wholesome,  but 
certainly  there  may  be  those  whose  consulta- 
tive services  are  at  less  than  desirable  levels." 

Still  others  may  find  themselves  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  law.  Many  employers  are  going 
to  be  spending  a  lot  of  money  on  lawyers  If 
they  want  to  appeal  a  fine  they  feel  was  unde- 
served. Small  bxislnessmen  almost  never  have 
a  lawyer  on  their  staffs. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  976 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Oonf/ress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
heading  of  section  28  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"provisions    ATTECTING    SMALL    BUSINESSES" 

(b)  Section  28  (a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after  the 
subsection  designation,  by  striking  out  "  ( 1 ) " 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(A)"  and  by 
striking  out  "(2)"  and  Insertli^  in  lieu 
thereof  "(B)". 

(c)  Subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 28  of  such  Act  are  redesignated  as  para- 
graphs (2).  (3).  and  (4),  respectively. 

Sec.  2.  Section  28  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  as  amended 
by  this  Act.  Is  further  amended  by  insert- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  with  respect  to 
the  applicability  of  standards  established 
under  section  6  of  this  Act,  to  small  business 
concerns,  consider — 

"(1)  the  distinction  between  large  and 
small  business  concerns; 

'(2)  the  applicability  of  each  such  stand- 
ard on  an  industry  by  industry  basis; 

"(3)  where  feasible  and  appropriate  on 
the  basis  of  the  type  of  activity  in  each  such 
Industry,  exceptions  for  small  business  con- 
cerns. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide  or  estab- 
lish 

"(1)  a  detaUed  description  of  the  equip- 
ment required  or  action  needed  to  be  taken 
by  a  small  business  concern  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  each  applicable  stand- 
ard; 

"(2)  simplified  requirements  for  small 
business  concerns  designed  to  eliminate  tm- 
necessary  and  duplicative  record  keeping 
and  reporting. 

"(d)  Notwlthstandmg  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  no  standard  shall  be  appli- 
cable with  respect  to  any  small  business  con- 
cern until  the  SecretaiT  certifies  that  that 
standard  can  reasonably  be  complied  with 
by  the  smaU  business  concerns  to  which  it 
applies  and  that  the  standard  will  constitute 
an  improvement  of  the  occupational  safety 
and  health  of  the  employees  of  the  small 
business  concerns  to  which  that  standard 
applies. 

"(e)  Small  business  concerns  shall  be  given 
upon  request  one  on-site  inspection,  and 
notwithstanding  provisions  of  Section  9  and 
iO  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
procedures  for  such  inspection  and  no  cita- 
tion shall  be  Issued  or  penalty  assessed 
against  a  small  business  for  violation  of  any 
standards  based  on  such  inspection.  The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  13  to  any  small  business  con- 
cern. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  con- 
tinuing review  of  the  operation  of  this  Act 
to  assure  that  small  business  concerns  are 
not  unintentionally  injured  economically  in 
a  manner  having  an  adverse  effect  on  com- 
petition as  a  direct  result  of  standards  es- 
tablished under  section  6,  and  shall  provide 
annually  a  report  thereon  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittees on  SmaU  Business  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  niles  and  regulations  as  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections (b).  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  the  sec- 
tion. 

"(h)  For  the  purpose  of  sulwection  (b), 
(c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  this  section,  the  term 
'small  business  concern'  means  any  such  con- 
cern aa  defined  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the 
Small  Business  Act." 
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ByMr.TAPT: 

S.  977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  law  enforce- 
ment education  program.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  law  en- 
forcement educational  program  was  es- 
tablished to  help  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel upgrade  their  professional  capa- 
bilities. Unfortunately,  however,  the 
way  in  which  this  measure  was  drafted 
is  penalizing  those  who  would  use  their 
educational  training  to  advance  their 
careeis  in  other  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. At  the  present  time,  trainees  who 
use  their  training  to  secure  better  Jobs 
with  other  law  enforcement  agencies  will 
have  to  repay  the  Federal  Government 
all  or  a  portion  of  their  tuition  grants. 
This  law  was  designed  to  see  that  these 
educational  opportunities  are  not  used 
to  lure  men  and  women  away  from  law 
enforcement.  I  do  not  believe,  however, 
that  this  law  should  be  used  to  keep 
trainees  from  bettering  themselves  with 
other  law  enforcement  agencies.  If  I  may 
be  excused  for  saying  so,  LEEP  penal- 
izes those  who  leap. 

Recently,  this  matter  was  brought  to 
my  attention  by  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  Raymond  H.  Clark,  chief  U.S.  pro- 
bation oflQcer,  U.S.  District  Court,  South - 
em  District  of  Ohio.  His  letter  is  as 
follows : 

Dbak  Senator:  Pursuant  to  our  conversa- 
tion of  last  Friday  In  Cincinnati.  I  am  writ- 
ing about  a  matter  Involving  two  United 
States  Probation  Officers  in  this  district  who 
have  previously  taken  advantage  of  educa- 
tional programs  funded  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Educational  Program. 

United  States  Probation  officer  Leonard  H. 
Reld  Is  assigned  to  our  Columbus  office.  Prior 
to  his  entry  upon  active  duty  as  a  federal 
officer,  on  November  29,  1971,  he  had  been 
Chief  Probation  Officer  for  the  Miami  County 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  In  Troy,  Ohio.  Mr. 
William  R.  Jones,  formerly  employed  by  the 
Ohio  Youth  Commission,  entered  upon  active 
duty  as  a  federal  probation  officer  In  Dayton 
on  January  8, 1973. 

Prior  to  the  appointments  of  Messrs.  Reld 
and  Jones,  each  was  enrolled  In  the  graduate 
program  In  Corrections  at  Xavler  University. 
Both  have  since  completed  the  requirements 
for  master  degrees. 

Upon  leaving  their  former  employment 
and  entering  the  federal  service  both  Messrs. 
Reld  and  Jones  learned  that  they  will  be 
obliged  to  each  repay  the  United  States  ap- 
proximately $2,000  plus  mterest  at  the  rate 
of  seven  per  centum.  Those  amounts  rep- 
resent sums  expended  by  the  government 
through  LEEP  to  Xavler  University.  It  seems 
that  the  law  provides  that  a  grantee  must 
remain  with  the  same  employer  for  a  period 
of  two  years  after  completing  his  training. 
Failure  to  do  so,  even  though  the  grantee 
may  be  doing  allied  work  with  another  gov- 
ernmental agency,  means  that  the  grantee 
must  reimburse  the  government,  with  In- 
terest. We  are  told  that  had  the  amounts 
been  advanced  in  the  form  of  loans,  waivers 
of  repayment  could  be  had  but  that  under 
these  pprtlcular  clreumstanoes  there  la  no 
way  that  the  repayment  requirement  ctm 
be  waived. 

Perhaps  congress  had  reasons  for  Includ- 
ing such  provisions;  however,  under  theoe 
circumstances  at  least  it  does  seem  that  the 
officers  Involved  are  to  be  penalised  for  at- 
tempting to  improve  their  situations  which, 
of  course,  was  one  of  the  motivating  reasons 
for  pursuing  additional  education.  Further, 
since  both  have  entered  the  federal  service, 
It  would  seem  too  that  the  entire  nation 
from  whence  the  funds  originated  Is  being 


advantaged  and  that  such  an  expenditure 
resulted  in  the  federal  government  receiving 
something  for  its  Investment. 

I  have  some  understanding  of  the  many 
grave  problems  that  congress  must  grapple 
with  and  I  surely  recognise  that  thU  Is  by 
no  means  one  of  thnn.  It  is,  though,  of  major 
concern  to  the  two  men  involved  and  doubt- 
lessly, I  suppose,  to  numerous  others  In 
similar  situations  throughout  the  countrj-. 

If  there  Is  anything  that  you  can  do  to 
bring  about  a  change,  I  can  assure  you  that 
It  will  be  genuinely  appreciated  by  all  of  us. 

Thank  you  and  kindest  personal  regards. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Raymond  H.  Clark. 

I  believe  that  the  LEEP  program 
should  not  prevent  trainees  from  ad- 
vancing their  careers,  providing  they 
remain  in  law  enforcement  work. 
Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
which  would  relieve  them  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  repaying  their  tuition  and  fees 
when  they  change  jobs,  providing  that 
they  remain  in  law  enforcement  work. 
It  is  my  intention  that  this  bill  would 
permit  probation  ofiQcers,  as  an  example, 
to  go  from  a  Federal  agency  to  a  State 
agency  or  from  a  State  agency  to  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  without  having  to  repay  the 
money  which  they  have  received  under 
the  LEEP  program. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, only  9.6  percent  of  LEEP  grants 
are  in  repayment  status  and  only  0.4 
percent  have  been  repaid  in  full.  I  am 
also  Informed  that  of  those  from  whom 
repayment  Is  being  sought,  the  great 
majority  have  moved  to  other  criminal 
justice  departments.  At  the  present  time, 
the  number  of  personnel  in  the  LEEP 
program  who  are  being  lost  to  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  is  described  as  "negli- 
gible." Since  these  men  and  women  will 
continue  to  devote  their  professional 
talents  to  law  enforcement,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  should  penalize  them  un- 
der the  LEEP  program. 


By  Mr.  EASTLAND  (for  himself, 

Mr.    Allen,    Mr.    Baker,    Mr. 

Bartlett,    Mr.    Bellmon,    Mr. 

Bennett,     Mr.     Bentsen,     Mr. 

Brock.  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Chiles. 

Mr.    Cook,    Mr.    Cotton,    Mr. 

Curtis,  Mr.  Dominick,  Mr.  Dole, 

Mr.    Ervw,    Mr.    Fannin,    Mr. 

Ourney,      Mr.      Hansen,      Mr. 

Haskell,     Mr.     Hatfield.     Mr. 

Rollings,   Mr.   Magnuson,   Mr. 

McClellan,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.. 

McGee,    Mr.     McGovERN,    Mr. 

Moss,    Mr.    NuNN,    Mr.    Pack- 
wood,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Roth, 

Mr.    Scott    of    Virginia,    Mr. 

Sparkman,    Mr.    Stennis,    Mr. 

Stevens,    Mr.    Talmadge,    Mr. 

Thukmond,     Mr.     Tower,     Mr. 

Weicker,  and  Mr.  Young)  : 
S.  978.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45)  to 
provide  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances exclusive  territorial  arrange- 
ments shall  not  be  deemed  imlawlul.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, for  myself  and  40  cosponsors,  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  to  permit  the 
many  hundreds  of  small  soft  drink 
manufacturers  of  the  Nation  to  ctm- 
tinue  to  produce,  distribute,  and  sell 


their  products  sks  they  have  In  this  coun- 
try for  the  past  75  years. 

The  threat  to  the  existence  of  these 
small  businessmen  began  in  mid-Janu- 
ary of  1971,  when  the  FTC  announced 
an  intention  to  issue  complaints  against 
seven  soft  drink  franchise  firms  which 
sell  syrup  to  these  local  manufacturers. 
The  complaints  were  finally  and  for- 
mally Issued  under  date  of  July  15,  1971 
They  allege  generally  that  the  named 
companies  have  each  hindered  com- 
petition in  the  soft  drink  industry-  by 
restricting  the  soft  drink  manufacturers 
to  designated  geographic  areas.  There  is 
no  allegation  by  the  Commission  that 
interbrand  competition  is  lacking  in  the 
soft  drink  Industry. 

In  this  action  the  Commission  is  seek- 
ing to  extend  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  United  States  against 
Arnold  Schwinn  &  Co.  This  case  held 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  antitrust 
laws  for  a  manufacturer  of  bicycles  to 
impose  limitations  on  the  territorj-  in 
which,  or  the  customers  to  whom,  dis- 
tributors could  resell  goods  after  a  com- 
pleted transaction  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  manufacturer  and  distributor. 

However,  Mr.  President,  the  Schwinn 
decision  did  not  consider  a  trademark 
licensing  arrangement  comparable  to 
the  soft  drink  industry  in  which  many 
local  small  businesses  share  with  a  fran- 
chise company  the  risks  and  rewards  in- 
volved in  manufacturing  a  trademarked 
product  as  well  as  those  of  distributing 

Mr.  Richard  W.  McLaren,  former  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  antitrust, 
while  a  member  of  the  private  bar,  ex- 
pressed the  dissimilarity  between  the 
soft  drink  industry  and  the  Schwinn 
doctrine  with  clarity  when  he  ques- 
tioned : 

What  effect  does  Schwinn  have  upon  'good 
business  purpose'  restrictions  Imposed  by  a 
manufacturer  selling  Ingredients  or  parts 
for  final  manufacture  or  Installation  by  a 
dealer  under  the  manufacturer's  trademark? 
This  would  Include  such  things  as  sales  of 
softdrlnk  syrup  to  bottlers. ...  A  strong  argu- 
ment can  be  made  that  the  authorities  up- 
holding reasonable  restrictions  In  this  kind 
of  situation  are  not  affected  by  Schwinn. 
What  is  Involved  is  a  licensing  arrangement 
Including  the  use  of  a  capital  asset — a  trade- 
mark— which  historically  has  been  governed 
by  the  ancillary  restraints  doctrine  and  the 
rule  of  reason.  Schwinn,  on  the  other  hand 
dealt  only  with  the  resale  of  finished  articles 
of  commerce.  .  .  . 

If  the  client  Is  a  Ucensor  or  franchisor 
seUlng  Ingredients  or  partially  finished  ar- 
ticles of  commerce,  or  services,  and  licensing 
others  to  operate  and  serve  the  public  under 
his  trademark,  I  think  that  the  anclUary 
restraints  doctrine  Is  still  very  much  alive 
and  wUl  Justify  longer  range  territorial  re- 
strictions. 

When  the  FTC  first  announced  its  de- 
cision to  move  against  this  industry,  the 
agency  was  virtually  flooded  with  in- 
rulries  from  Members  of  Congress  acting 
in  behalf  of  their  small  bottler  constitu- 
ents. The  general  response  to  these  In- 
quiries was  that  there  was  no  need  for 
alarm  since  a  full  hearing  was  to  be 
conducted  before  the  Commission's  ad- 
ministrative law  judge,  and  although  bot- 
tlers had  been  denied  the  status  of  par- 
ties to  the  proceedings,  some  few  were 
granted  intervener  standing;  and  in  the 
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c  aurse  of  this  hearing  the  bottler  would 
I  e  given  a  complete  opportiinlty  to  pre- 
s  snt  his  case. 

Despite  those  assurances  from  the  PTC 
staff,  the  agency  moved  on  July  31,  last 
3  ear,  for  a  partial  summary  judgment 
contending  that  these  vertical  arrange- 
1  lents  were  illegal  per  se  on  the  basis  of 
JChwlnn.  Granting  this  motion  would 
( eny  the  bottler  the  hearing  that  the 
]  TC  staff  has  been  telling  Congress  was 
lorthcoming.  The  administrative  judge 
has  not  yet  ruled  on  this  motion. 

Hearings  have  not  as  yet  been  sched- 
iiled  on  these  complaints,  but  it  is  ex- 
iiected  that  adjudication  will  begin 
s  hortly.  The  process  of  litigation,  includ- 
1  ag  appeals  to  the  courts  should  they  be 
1  lecessary,  may  well  require  4  to  7  years, 

<  uring  which  these  small  plants  will 
;  uffer  the  economic  paralysis  created  by 
I  he  legal  uncertainties  cast  over  them. 

During  August  and  September  of  last 
year,  full  and  complete  hearings  were 
i  leld  on  this  legislation  before  the  Anti- 
I  rust  and  Monopoly  Subcommittee  of  the 
J  tenate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Any- 

<  ine  with  an  interest  in  this  bill  was  pro- 
'  Ided  the  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Prom 
1  he  testimony  given  and  from  the  evi- 
(  ence  placed  in  the  record,  two  incon- 
'  rovertlble  facts  are  evident. 

Plrst,  the  PTC  action,  if  successful, 
rill  destroy  most  of  the  small  bottlers 

jbcross   this   Nation.   No   knowledgeable 

]  larty  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
lenies  this.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 

I  lemise  of  these  small  businesses  Is  part 
ind  parcel  of  the  FTC  case,  since  It 

I  irgues  greater  economy  as  an  outgrowth 

I  if  fewer,  larger  plants. 

The  second  aspect  of  this  proposal 
vhich  is  indisputable  Is  that  this  pro- 
)osal  is  franchisee  legislation.  There  has 
leen  some  publicity  that  this  bUl  is 
luthored  by  the  franchise  companies. 

That  allegation  is  totally  false.  If  PTC 
vere  to  succeed  in  its  attack,  not  one 

I  lompany  named  In  the  complaints  would 
fo  under.  They  would  simply  take  on  the 
;haracter  of  other  large,  national  food 
ind  beverage  companies,  with  or  wlth- 
mt  contract  m«uiufacturers.  But  the 
imall,  local  bottler  cannot  survive  and  It 
s  he  who  has  come  to  the  Congress.  The 
learlng  record  with  the  testimony  and 
evidence  submitted  to  it,  clearly  demon- 
strate this. 

The  objectives  sought  by  the  FTC  will 
ye  disastrous  for  the  franchisees  of  this 
ndustry  and  harmful  to  the  public  In- 
»rest.  Local  soft  drink  manufacturers, 
n  the  overwhelming  majority,  do  not 
view  the  territorial  system  as  an  imposed 
imitation  on  their  comp>etitlve  freedom. 
To  the  contrary,  this  system  is  the  only 
feasible  means  of  assuring  to  the  con- 
sumer the  advantages  of  intensive  local 
competition  between  national  brand 
products,  local  label  products,  and  store 
srands,  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
noajor  retail  food  and  chain  stores.  Ad- 
litionally,  this  system  is  the  only  means 
of  securing  the  widespread  availability 
3f  this  product  to  the  consuming  public. 
Mr.  President,  while  soft  drink  manu- 
facturers are  generally  small  business- 
men, they  represent  a  strong,  local  eco- 
nomic force  in  over  1.600  commu- 
oities   In  our   country.   All   but   about 


100  of  the  approximately  2,832  soft 
drink  manufacturers  fall  within  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  defini- 
tion of  small  business.  Still,  this  indus- 
try has  climg  so  persistently  for  so  long 
to  the  concept  of  local  manufacture  and 
local  distribution,  makes  a  meaningful 
contribution  to  the  national  economy. 
Its  employment  exceeds  150,000  wage 
earners.  The  capital  investments  in  plant 
and  equipment  of  these  businessmen  and 
their  families  combine  to  exceed  $1  bil- 
lion. In  1970  alone  they  committed  over 
$325  million  to  construct  and  equip  new 
facilities  and  expand  existing  facilities. 

The  large  capital  investments  made 
in  this  industry  for  four  generations  were 
made  in  reliance  upon  the  legality  of 
exclusive  trademark  rights — rights 
which  have  been  conferred  without  suc- 
cessful challenge  for  almost  a  century. 
A  niunber  of  State  and  Federal  courts 
have  had  occasion  to  examine  this  right 
of  exclusive  trademark  usage  in  the  soft 
drink  industry  and  has  consistently  up- 
held it;  holding  further,  tiiat  these  rights 
are  indeed  vested  property  rights  of  the 
soft  drink  manufacturer.  As  a  result  of 
this  litigation,  the  status  of  the  soft 
drink  maniif acturer  as  truly  independent 
businessman,  free  from  the  abuses  that 
have  attached  to  some  recent  franchis- 
ing arrangements  involving  other  prod- 
ucts, has  long  been  established. 

The  system  has  worked  well.  Soft  drink 
brands  compete  for  consumer  acceptance 
in  even  the  smallest  outlets  in  the  most 
isolated  communities  in  America.  Inter- 
brand  competition  has  also  been  perva- 
sive and  intense;  and  it  has  been  height- 
ened in  recent  years  by  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  private  and  retail  store  con- 
trolled brands  msu-keted  and  sold  by  the 
large  grocery  chains.  Retail  competi- 
tion between  brands  of  soft  drinks  is  evi- 
dent to  everyone. 

The  results  of  the  destruction  of  the 
traditional  territorial  systems  which  the 
Commission  seeks  would  likely  include 
th  elimination  of  the  large  majority  of 
independent  small  bottlers  who  present- 
ly are  active  competitors  in  the  Industry 
and  Important  contributors  to  their 
local  economies. 

Such  governmental  action  would  pre- 
cipitate the  loss  of  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  investments  made  by  these  peo- 
ple in  reliance  on  court-tested  contract 
provisions. 

The  hearing  record  verifies  the  predic- 
tion that  a  substantial  concentration  of 
the  soft  drink  manufacturing  business 
into  a  handful  of  large,  regional,  metro- 
politan companies  would  follow  the  de- 
struction of  these  local  businesses,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  economic 
power  of  the  major  grocery  chains  to 
influence  the  soft  drink  market  in  favor 
of  their  controlled  brands.  Large  pro- 
ducing soft  drink  imits.  severed  from  the 
intimacy  of  their  markets  and  consum- 
ers, would  mean  elimination  or  substan- 
tial reduction  of  competition  and  avail- 
ability for  the  many  small  volume  re- 
tailers who  depend  upon  the  local 
bottler's  route  sales  method  of  distribu- 
tion. 

Certainly,  no  long-term  increase  in 
competition  or  reduction  in  prices  to  the 
consumer  can  be  foreseen. 


Undoubtedly,  Mr.  President,  the  staff 
of  the  FTC  is  genuinely  seeking  to  pro- 
mote the  public  interest;  and  upon  a 
superficial  view,  the  elimination  of  these 
territorial  restrictions  might  appear  to 
serve  that  end.  Such  a  theoretical  analy- 
sis, however,  ignores  the  hard  texts 
and  realities  of  the  marketplace. 

The  traditional  route  delivery  market- 
ing method  of  the  soft  drink  industry  has 
produced  intensive  competition  between 
soft  drink  manufacturers  for  the  trade 
of  virtually  every  restaurant,  filling  sta- 
tion, bowling  alley,  country  store  and 
every  other  outlet  imaginable  in  these 
territories.  Competition  for  shelf  space, 
aisle  location,  facings,  and  consumer  at- 
tention in  the  supermarket  Is  fierce.  If 
the  territorial  system  is  destroyed  as  a 
result  of  the  FTC  action,  warehouse  de- 
livery to  grocery  chains  and  other  volume 
buyers  will  replace  this  individual  out- 
let struggle.  Such  a  decrease  in  retail 
competition  for  the  soft  drink  consimier 
will  not  bring  lower  prices. 

The  manufacturers  fortunate  enough 
to  be  located  in  close  proximity  to  the 
chain  stores'  warehouses  or  who  are  in 
financial  position  to  restructure  their 
methods  of  operation  to  specialize  in  only 
large  volume  customers  over  a  wide  geo- 
graphic area  will  be  able  to  increase  their 
sales.  The  majority  of  producers,  how- 
ever, who  are  neither  fortunately  situ- 
ated nor  financially  able  to  quickly  adapt 
will  inevitable  be  placed  In  an  untenable 
economic  and  competitive  position. 

Bottlers  left  with  only  the  smaller 
volume  outlets  will  Immediately  suffer 
sharp  sales  reductions  and  be  forced  to 
raise  prices  to  their  remaining  customers. 
Only  large  metropolitan  soft  drink  pro- 
ducers will  have  the  customer  base  and 
financing  necessary  for  the  $1  million 
plus  Investment  required  for  the  produc- 
tion of  nonretumable  containers  de- 
manded by  the  large  food  retailers  as 
compatible  with  their  warehousing  sys- 
tems. 

Thus  the  success  of  the  Commission's 
complaints  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  de- 
mise of  the  majority  of  small  local  bot- 
tlers and  any  immediate,  short-term  gain 
in  Intrabrand  competition  which  might 
result  from  the  Conunlsslon's  action  will 
surely  be  far  outweighed  by  a  long-term 
loss  to  competition  in  general.  In  addi- 
tion to  less  service  to  the  consumer  in 
choices  and  availability,  as  well  as  likdy 
increased  costs,  such  restructuring  of  tiie 
industry,  with  Its  Inevitable  forward  in- 
tegration, will  bring  the  total  demise  of 
the  returnable  package — the  only  con- 
sumer package  available  today  acclaimed 
for  its  contribution  to  our  environmental 
concern. 

We  have  watched  the  disappearance 
of  many  local  manufacturing  and  proc- 
essing Industries  from  the  communities 
of  America  for  several  years.  Local  bak- 
eries, ice  cream  plants,  dairies,  and  many 
others  have  fallen  to  the  tide  of  mass 
merchandising  and  Industrial  concentra- 
tion. The  local  entrepreneur  with  his  in- 
timacy to  his  consumers,  his  economic 
and  social  roots  embedded  In  the  fabric 
of  local  society  and  his  personal  reputa- 
tion as  a  citizen  Inextricably  Interwoven 
In  each  transaction  has  made  major  con- 
tribution to  the  backbone  of  this  Nation. 
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what  remains  should  not  be  destroyed, 
albeit  through  weU  intentioned  regula- 
tory zeal. 

Mr.  President,  If  as  I  fear,  the  PTC's 
action  results  In  a  restructuring  of  what 
is  now  a  competitive  Industry  of  about 
3,000  locsd  manufacturing  concerns  Into 
a  highly  concentrated  one  with  only  a  few 
hundred  regional  comjianles,  the  anti- 
trust laws,  ironically,  will  have  been  used 
to  achieve  the  opposite  of  the  intent  of 
the  Congress. 

The  bill  we  are  Introducing  today  has 
the  objective  of  assuring  that,  where  the 
licensee  of  a  trademarked  food  product  is 
engaged  in  the  manufacture,'  distribu- 
tion, and  sale  of  such  produce,  he  and 
the  trademark  owner  may  legally  Include 
provisions  in  the  trademark  Ucensing 
agreement  which,  first,  give  the  licensee 
the  sole  right  to  manufacture,  distribute, 
and  sell  the  trademarked  food  product  in 
a  defined  geographic  area  or,  second, 
which  limit  the  licensee,  directly  or  In- 
directly, to  the  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion, and  sale  of  such  product  only  for 
ultimate  resale  to  consumers  within  that 
geographic  area,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions that:  first,  there  is  adequate  com- 
petition between  the  trademarked  prod- 
uct and  products  of  the  same  general 
class  manufactured,  distributed,  and  sold 
by  others,  second,  the  licensee  is  in  free 
and  open  competition  with  vendors  of 
products  of  the  same  general  class,  and 
third,  the  licensor  retains  control  over 
the  nature  and  quality  of  such  product 
in  accordance  with  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946 — the  Lanham  Act. 

Several  times  during  the  Senate  hear- 
ings of  last  summer  the  suggestion  was 
made  that  the  effect  of  these  bills  might 
be  to  establish  the  per  se  legality  of  verti- 
cal territorial  arrangements  in  the  soft 
drink  industry.  I  believe  this  to  be  an 
erroneous  assumption.  Rather  than  to 
establish  a  rule  of  per  se  legality,  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is  to 
make  clear  to  the  antitrust  enforcement 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
the  Congress  Intends  those  agencies  to 
consider  the  existence  of  vigorous  inter- 
brand  competition  before  passing  upon 
the  legality  of  vertically  imposed  terri- 
torial restrictions  where  trademark  li- 
censing is  involved. 

Thus,  if  the  legislation  is  enacted,  each 
territorial  £u-rangement  would  be  viewed 
In  the  economic  context  in  which  it  oper- 
ates and  the  existence  of  competition 
In  the  market  would  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, subject  to  the  further  requirement 
that  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  licens- 
ee's goods  or  services  in  connection  in 
which  the  mark  is  used  are  legitimately 
controlled  by  the  licensor  in  accordance 
with  the  Trademai*  Act  of  1946.  These 
are  traditional,  legal  concepts. 

The  legislation,  Mr.  President,  seeks 
no  more  than  to  continue  the  climate 
created  almost  a  century  ago  and  which 
has  been  part  and  parcel  of  our  na- 
tional economy  unencumbered  imtll  the 
current  PTC  action.  It  establishes  noth- 
ing new  and  asks  no  more  than  to  con- 
tinue in  the  same  atmosphere  where  vig- 
orous interbrand  competition  has  pro- 
duced nationwide  availability  and  a 
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healthy,  small  business  complex  which 
has  proven  beneficial  to  all  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  fuU  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  978 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  5(a) 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  46)  Is  amended  by  Insertion  of  a  new 
subsection  (3)  as  foUows: 

"(3)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act,  or  In 
any  of  the  antitrust  Acts,  sball  render  un- 
lawful the  Inclusion  and  enforcement  In  any 
trademark  licensing  contract  or  agreement, 
pursuant  to  which  the  licensee  engages  in  the 
manufacture  (Including  manufacture  by  a 
sublicensee,  agent,  or  subcontractor),  dis- 
tribution, and  sale  of  a  trademarked  food 
product,  of  provisions  granting  the  licensee 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  manufacture, 
distribute,  and  seU  such  product  In  a  defined 
geographic  area  or  limiting  the  licensee,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  the  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution, and  sale  of  such  product  only  for 
ultimate  resale  to  consumers  within  a 
defined  geographic  area:  Provided.  That 
this  subsection  shall  apply  only  if  (1) 
such  product  Is  In  free  and  open  com- 
petition with  products  of  the  same  general 
class  manufactured,  distributed,  and  sold  by 
others,  (2)  the  licensee  Is  In  free  and  open 
competition  with  vendors  of  other  products 
of  the  same  general  class,  and  (3)  the  licen- 
sor retains  control  over  the  nature  and  qual- 
ity of  such  product  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Trademark  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (16  VB.C.  1061)." 

Sbc.  a.  Subsection  3,  4,  6,  and  6  of  section 
6(a)  are  redesignated  4.  5,  6,  and  7,  respec- 
tively. 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  5  (as  redesignated)  of 
section  6(a)  is  amended  by  deleting  "(3)" 
and  inserting  "(4)"  in  lieu  thereof. 


By  Mr.  BROOKE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Gravu.)  : 
S.  979.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Springfield  Armory  National 
Historic  Site,  Massachusetts,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

THE  SPRINOnXLO  AHMORT  BILL 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
reintroduce  with  Senator  Gravel  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  the 
Springfield  Armory  as  a  National  Historic 
Site.  This  bUl  was  first  introduced  on  De- 
cember 9,  1971.  and  referred  to  the  In- 
terior Committee  which  then  asked  the 
Department  of  Interior  for  its  comments. 
The  Department  reported  favorably  rec- 
ommending an  amendment  which  I  have 
incorporated  into  the  bill.  Unfortimately 
the  bill  was  a  casualty  of  the  severe  time 
limitations  at  the  end  of  the  92d 
Congress. 

Commissioned  in  1794,  the  armory  wels 
the  first  so  designated  to  serve  the  United 
States.  It  served  to  defend  our  Nation 
well,  producing  high  quality  munitions 
imtll  its  deactivation  in  1968.  Its  closing 
was  regrettable  because  it  signaled  the 
possible  extinction  of  a  facility  to  which 
generations  of  citizens  of  western  Mas- 
sachusetts had  rendered  dedicated  and 
highly  proficient  service. 

Coupled  with  the  armory  Is  a  museum 
founded  In  1871  and  operated  by  the  city 
of  Springfield.  Owned  by  the  Department 


of  the  Army,  this  museum  included  valu- 
able collections  of  cannons  and  guns  dat- 
ing back  to  the  14th  century,  representing 
the  most  complete  small  arms  coUectlon 
in  the  Nation  that  is  open  to  the  pubUc. 
It  is  estimated  that  over  25,000  visitors 
tour  the  museum  annually.  Including 
large  numbers  of  school  groups. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  submit- 
ting would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  take  control  of  the  property 
which  is  currently  on  loan  to  the  city  of 
Springfield,  as  well  as  to  make  the  ap- 
propriate arrangements  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  concerning  the  armor>-'s 
arms  collection  and  other  museum  ob- 
jects. The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
also  be  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  for  the 
preservation  of  historic  buildings  and 
lands  within  the  armory  which  are  not 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  favorable  reports  from  the  Inte- 
rior Department  and  the  Department  of 
the  Army  are  very  encoui-aging  and  I 
hope  that  this  bill  will  receive  prompt 
favorable  action  in  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  full  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reiwrt 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior. 
Washington,  DC,  September  7,  1972. 
Hon.  Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and   In- 
sular Affairs,   V.S.   Senate,   Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Tour  Committee  has 
requested  the  views  of  this  Department  on  S. 
2977.  a  bill  "To  authorize  the  establishment 
of  the  Springfield  Armory  National  Historic 
Site.  Massachusetts,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  the  enactment  of  the  bUl. 
amended  as  suggested  herein. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  accept  from  the  city  of  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  such  part  of  the  historic 
Springfield  Armory  property  as  Is  adequate 
In  his  judgment  to  constitute  an  admln- 
Istrable  unit,  together  with  a  donation  of  Im- 
provements and  personal  property  on  such 
lands,  me  Secretary  is  to  establish  the 
Springfield  Armorj'  National  Historic  Site 
when  he  has  accepted  the  donated  property 
and  has  reached  satisfactory  agreements  ( 1 1 
with  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
for  preservation  of  Springfield  Armory  lands 
and  buildings  that  are  not  In  Federal  owner- 
ship, and  (2)  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
for  retention  or  transfer  of  the  arms  collec- 
tion and  other  museum  objects  located  at 
the  armory.  The  area  is  to  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  the  Act  \y 
of  August  26,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  U.SC.  1. 
2-4).  and  the  Act  of  August  21.  1935  (49 
Stat.  666:  16  U.SC.  461  et  seq). 

Springfield  Is  Masachusetts'  third  largest 
city,  with  163,905  inhabitants  In  1970.  It  Is 
located  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  net 
far  north  of  Connecticut.  Interstate  Highway 
90  runs  In  an  east-west  alignment  Just  north 
of  the  city.  For  close  to  200  years,  the  armory 
has  been  the  heart  of  the  Springfield  area. 
From  its  inception,  the  operating  center  of 
Sprlng^eld  Armory  has  been  Armory  Square, 
which  lies  above  the  center  city  and  the 
Connecticut  River.  The  Armory  Square  com- 
plex contains  a  tree-covered  parade  and  vari- 
ous historic  buUdings  once  used  for  housing, 
administration,  manufacturing,  and  storage 
at  the  armory.  Since  1968.  when  the  armory 
was   deactivated,   many   of  these   buildings 
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ha  ra  been  uaed  In  conjunction  with  Sprlng- 
fle  d  Technical  Community  College. 

rbe  proposed  National  Historic  Site  would 
In  Jude  four  major  Arsenal  building :  the 
0  nmandlng  officer's  quarters,  the  master 
ar  norer's  quarters,  the  main  arsenal,  and  the 
pa  jrmaBter's  quarters.  The  main  arsezial 
be  uses  the  Springfield  Armory  Mtisevun, 
wl  Ich  contains  the  outstanding  Benton  Arms 
Cc  Uectlon  as  well  as  other  exhibits.  The  arms 
CO  lection  Includes  not  only  the  products  of 
Sf  rlngfleld  Armory  but  also  firearms  that  U- 
lu  trate  the  growth  of  the  entire  American 
ar  ns  industry. 

^^mory  Square  has  retained  its  identity 
ar  d  oTe.-«ll  architectural  composition  for  the 
pa  It  100  years.  The  square's  size  and  distlnc- 
tli  n,  provided  In  part  by  its  elevation  and  the 
In  n  fence  enclosing  it,  provide  a  degree  of 
ls<  latlon  from  the  adjacent  urban  envlron- 
mi  int.  Within  walking  distance  of  the  pro- 
pc  led  national  historic  site  is  the  quadrangle 
th  It  Is  considered  the  cultural  heart  of 
Sr  rlngfleld. 

fhe  proposed  Springfield  Armory  National 
Historic  Site  would  commemorate  the  im- 
role  of  the  Springfield  Armory  in  the 
Nation's  military  history.  For  nearly  200 
the  armory  was  a  center  for  manufac- 
tut'tng  and  development  of  small  arms,  pro- 
du  cing  weapons  which  achieved  a  justified 
re;  lutatlon  for  quality,  accuracy,  and  de- 
pe  idabillty.  For  a  substantial  portion  of  this 
the  armory  made  Springfield  the  small 
center  of  the  world.  The  sites  history 
in  1777,  when  Armory  Square  In 
Spilngfield  was  selected  as  the  location  for 
nagazlne  and  laboratory  for  the  develop- 
production,  and  storage  of  guns  and 
During  the  American  Revolution, 
Armory  Square  was  the  site  of  Important 
manufacturing  and  storage  faclll- 
;  It  served  as  a  supply  depot  for  the  entire 
theater  of  war.  Following  the  Rev- 
oliktionary  War,  in  1794,  Congress  officially  es- 
tapllsbed  the  Springfield  Armory.  During  the 
half  of  the  19th  century,  from  the  time 
the  destruction  of  the  Harj>ers  Ferry  In- 
Bt4llation  in  1861,  until  the  Rock  Island  Ar- 
began  some  production  of  rifies  in  1904, 
Springfield  Armory  was  the  sole  supplier 
military  small  arms  manufactured  by  the 
Government.  Most  of  the  United  States 
Servicee  small  arms  were  developed 
the  laboratories  at  Springfield  Armory 
udtil  the  time  that  the  armory  was  deacti- 
va  ed  aa  a  mUltary  installation,  in  AprU  1B68. 
21  addition  to  its  historical  role  in  the  de- 
ve  opment  and  manufacturing  of  small  arms. 
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Springfield  Armory  was  also  the  site  where 
Shay's  Rebellion  was  quelled.  On  January  26. 
1787,  the  rebellion  of  small  farmers  under 
Daniel  Shay  against  alleged  unfair  taxation 
ended  at  Springfield  Arsenal,  with  their  de- 
feat as  they  attempted  to  seize  the  magazine. 

The  Department  believes  that  Springfield 
Armory  represents  a  heritage  of  Government 
arms  development  and  manufacture  that  is 
worthy  of  preservation. 

Springfield  was  dedicated  as  a  Registered 
National  Historic  Landmark  In  April,  1963. 
After  deactivation  In  1968.  part  of  Armory 
Square  was  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Spring- 
field, which  In  turn  leased  a  portion  to 
Springfield  Armory  Museum,  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit foundation,  for  preservation  and  man- 
agement. Other  parts  of  the  armory  were 
conveyed  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  became  apparent,  however,  that 
preservation  of  the  appearance  of  historic 
buildings,  particularly  those  marked  for  use 
by  the  Springfield  Technical  Community 
College,  was  not  assured.  Furthermore  the 
foiindatlon  which  managed  the  arms  col- 
lection encountered  funding  difficulties;  sub- 
sequent to  unsuccessful  national  fund- 
raising  attempts,  its  management  asked  that 
the  National  Park  Service  preserve  and  man- 
age the  armory  as  a  national  historic  site. 

Springfield  Armory  National  Historic  Site 
would  encompass  approximately  55  acres. 
The  Department  proposes  to  acquire  in  fee, 
through  donation,  18.35  acres  of  land  owned 
by  the  city  of  Springfield  and  a  strip  of  2.44 
acres  owned  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
and  utilized  in  conjunction  with  the  col- 
lege. Hie  remaining  34.14  acres  would  remain 
in  State  ownership,  constituting  a  "Preser- 
vation Control  Area",  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment to  be  concluded  with  the  State,  that 
would  preserve  the  historic  appearance  of 
the  parade  and  the  exterior  of  structures,  in- 
cluding the  Technical  College,  surroimdlng 
it.  In  addition,  the  Department  would  con- 
clude an  agreement  with  the  ^Secretary  of 
the  Army  concerning  the  arms  collection 
and  other  museum  objects  now  at  the  armo- 
ry. Since  the  arms  collection  is  a  key  fea- 
ture of  the  historic  site,  the  Department 
believes  that  a  satisfactory  agreement  should 
Include  a  loan  of  the  articles  on  a  long-term 
basis,  subject  to  renewal  to  the  National 
Park  Service.  Preferably,  the  agreement 
should  also  allow  items  from  the  extensive 
Springfield  collection  to  be  exhibited  on  a 
temporary  basis  at  other  national  park  units, 
for  purposes  of  Interpretation  of  those  units. 
Negotiations   with    the   Department   of   the 


Army  to  obtain  such   an   agreement  have 
begun. 

Because  land  would  be  acquired  entirely 
through  donation,  no  land  acquisition  costs 
are  involved.  The  estimated  cost  of  operatioa 
and  maintenance  is  expected  to  be  about 
$260,000  per  year.  A  staff  of  13  permanent  and 
two  seasonal  man-years  of  personnel  Is  con- 
templated. 

Restoration  of  the  buildings  included  In 
the  proposed  national  historic  site  would  be 
necessary  and  we  propose  undertaking  de- 
velopment of  interpretive  exhibits  in  the 
main  arsenal.  Development  costs  are  esti- 
mated to  be  slightly  over  $5  million,  basad 
on  July,  1971,  prices.  Of  this  amount,  $3  mil- 
lion is  programmed  for  development  of  in- 
terpretive exhibits  in  the  main  arsenal: 
about  a  third  of  this  figure  would  be  ex- 
pended for  management  and  preservation.  In- 
cluding work  to  conserve  and  definitively 
catalog  the  approximately  22,000  items  In 
the  arms  collection.  The  remaining  two- 
thirds  would  be  to  provide  for  Interpretation 
and  display  of  the  items,  including  special- 
ized security  mounting  for  the  firearms. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  following 
amendment  be  made  to  clarify  that  the 
Secretary  may  accept  leases  and  scenic  ease- 
ments, as  well  as  full  interests  in  land  and 
personal  property,  and  that  these  can  be 
acquired  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts as  well  as  the  city  of  Springfield. 
Specifically,  we  suggest  that  page  1,  line  10 
through  page  2,  line  6.  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Secretary  of  the  Interior  (herlnafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Secretary')  is  authorized  to 
acquire  by  donation  such  real  or  personal 
property  or  Interests  therein  which  consti- 
tute a  part  of,  or  are  located  upon,  the  his- 
toric Springfield  Armory  property,  Spring- 
field. Massachusetts,  as  in  his  judgment  will 
constitute  an  administrable  unit,  for  estab- 
lishment as  the  Springfield  Armory  National 
Historic  Site." 

A  man-year  and  cost  data  statement  Is 
enclosed.  A  draft  environmental  impact 
statement,  prepared  pursuant  to  section 
102(2)  (C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  and  distributed  to  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  other  interested 
organizations,  Is  also  enclosed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there   is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Nathaniel  Rxxd, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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S,  979 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Ri  presentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Aiierica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in 
or  Isr  to  preserve  in  public  ownership  for  the 
b<  Dsflt  and  inspiration  of  the  people  of  the 
Ui  ilted  States  the  property  comprising  the 
hi  (torically  slgnlfloant  Springfield  Armory, 
CO  nmissloned  by  President  Washington  in 
17M  and,  until  deactivation  in  1968,  the 
oil  lest  manufacturing  arssnal  in  the  United 
8t  ktas,  and  the  site  of  the  defeat  of  insurgent 


farmers  in  Shays'  Rebellion  (1786-1787),  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary ")  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire by  donation  such  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty or  interests  therein  which  constitute  a 
part  of,  or  are  located  upon,  the  historic 
Springfield  Armory  property,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  as  in  his  Judgment  will  con- 
stitute an  administrable  unit,  for  establish- 
ment as  the  Springfield  Armory  National 
Historic  Site. 
Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the 


Springfield  Armory  National  Historic  Site  by 
publication  of  a  notice  to  that  effect  in  the 
Federal  Register  when  (a)  be  has  accepted 
title  to  the  real  and  personal  property  de- 
scribed in  section  1  of  this  Act,  (b)  he  has 
reached  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  or  any 
agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof,  for  pres- 
ervation of  historic  buildings  and  the  physi- 
cal setting  of  lands  not  in  Federal  ownership 
which  comprised  pikrt  of  the  historic  Spring- 
field Armory,  and  (c)  he  has  reached  a  satls- 
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factory  agreement  with  the  Bseretary  of  the 
Army  conoemlng  the  retention  or  transfer  of 
the  arms  collection  and  otlin  museum  ob- 
jects at  the  Armory.  Prior  to  such  establish- 
ment and  tbereafter,  the  property  acquired 
for  the  Springfield  Armory  National  Historic 
Bite  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  August  28, 
1916  (39  Stat.  636:  16  n.S.C.  1,  3-4),  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  of 
August  21,  1936  (49  Stat.  666;  16  U^.C.  461 
et  seq.) . 

Sec.  3.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  JAVTTS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
TuNiTXT,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Cask, 
Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hukphrzy,  Mr. 
KnnnDT,    Mr.    Mxtcalf,    Mr. 
MoNDALE,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.    RiBicoFF,    and   Mr.    Wil- 
liams) : 
S.  980.  A  bill  to  permit  payment  of  ex- 
tended    unemplosmient     compensation 
benefits  to  additional  worlcers,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  Senator  Tunnky  and  other 
Senators,  I  introduce  a  bill  which  would 
permanently  amend  the  1970  Federal- 
State  extended  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  law  in  order  to  permit 
over  20  States  to  regain  eligibility  to  com- 
pensation benefits  which  that  law  pro- 
vides. It  would  also  make  permanent  the 
limited  amendments  enacted  at  the  close 
of  last  year  which  have  enabled  eight 
States  to  maintain  thetr  eligibility  to 
participate  in  the  program  through  June 
30,  1973.  The  other  coQ>onsors  of  this 
bill  are  Senators  Brooke,  Case,  Hart, 
Humphrey,  Kewkedy,  Mbtcalf,  Moitsale, 
Moss,  Pell,  Ribicoff,  and  Williams. 

If  enacted  promptly,  this  bill  would  en- 
able up  to  22,500  workers  now  exhausting 
regular  imemployment  compensation 
benefits  each  week  to  receive  an  extra  13 
weeks  of  benefits.  The  total  number  of 
workers  who  could  be  help^  between 
now  and  December  30,  1973,  exceeds 
600,000. 

The  bill  deals  with  the  State  "off"  and 
"on"  trigger  mechanism  which  deter- 
mines eligibility  for  participation  In  this 
program.  The  program  on  a  national 
basis  ended  almost  a  year  ago.  However, 
for  sometime  thereafter  New  York  and 
many  other  States  were  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program,  because  insured 
unemployment  in  the  State  was  120  per- 
cent of  the  rate  prevailing  In  the  State  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
2  years,  and  the  State  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  above  the  trigger  rate  of 
4  percent.  But  subsequently,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  insured  unemployment  rate 
in  many  States  remained  above  the  4- 
percent  level,  many  States  became  in- 
eligible to  participate  in  the  program  due 
to  the  120-percent  "off"  trigger.  In  addi- 
tion, those  States  in  which  Insured  un- 
employment dropped  below  4  percent  and 
then  rose  again  above  that  level  have 
been  precluded  from  regaining  eligibility 
for  the  program. 
This  bill  would: 

First.  Permanently  eliminate  the  120- 
percent  State  "on"  and  "off"  triggers. 
The  "off"  trigger  was  eliminated  tem- 
porarily—until June  30, 1973— by  amend- 
ments adopted  last  year.  Both  the  "on" 


and  "gB."  triggers  must  be  eliminated  if 
States  with  high  unemployment  which 
have  triggered  out  of  the  program  can 
participate  in  it  again.  Also,  both  the 
"on"  and  "off"  triggers  must  be  elimi- 
nated to  protect  States  in  the  event  that 
insured  imemployment  drops  below  4 
percent  and  tSnea.  rises  above  that  figure 
at  a  later  date. 

Second.  Provide  that  the  exhaustion 
rate,  that  is,  the  number  of  work- 
ers who  have  exhausted  their  regular 
unemployment  compensation  benefits — 
will  be  coimted  in  determining  the  level 
of  insured  unemplojrment.  This  same 
provision  is  used  in  the  1971  extended 
bmefits  program  which  the  Congress  ex- 
tended last  Jime  for  an  additional  6 
months.  It  is  artificial — and  really  im- 
conscionable — to  exclude  persons  who 
have  exhausted  their  regular  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  this  program. 

Third.  Eliminate  the  requirement  that 
a  State  which  triggers  out  of  the  pro- 
grsmi  must  wait  at  least  13  weeks  before 
it  may  requalify.  The  13-week  waiting 
period  is  unnecessary  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  insured  imemployment  rate  is 
computed  on  the  basis  of  a  13-week  nm- 
ning  average.  The  use  of  a  13-week  av- 
erage is  adequate  to  take  care  of  any 
problem  caused  by  statistical  variation 
or  very  shortnm  dlsemployment  effects. 

Under  the  bill,  the  only  test  which 
would  have  to  be  met  by  the  States  to 
qualify — or  requalify — for  an  extended 
benefit  period  is  an  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  excess  of  4  percent.  In- 
sured imemplosrment  is,  of  course,  always 
lower  than  total  unemplo3mient;  a  jl- 
percent  insured  unemployment  rate  niay 
translate  into  a  total  imemployment 
rate  of  5.5  percent  or  higher.  As  noted, 
this  bill  would  require  counting  persons 
who  have  exhausted  their  regular  bene- 
fits In  determining  Insured  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  wsis  ac- 
tually passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  as 
an  Eunendment  to  the  debt-ceiling  bill 
to  be  effective  through  June  30,  1973. 
But  in  the  House-Senate  conference  on 
that  bill,  its  Impact  was  drs^tically  re- 
duced when  the  House-Senate  conferees 
agreed  on  provisions  which  eliminated 
only  the  120-percent  "off"  trigger.  When 
the  craiference  report  was  considered 
last  year,  I  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  TuNNEY)  expressed  our  con- 
cern that  Uie  amendment  agreed  upon 
by  the  conference  would  not  really  help 
many  of  the  States  which  had  been  trig- 
gered out  of  the  program.  At  that  time, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  tind  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  assured 
us  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
respectively,  that  if,  this  winter,  insured 
imemployment  was  over  the  4-percent 
level  in  those  States  which  would  have 
been  helped  by  the  Senate  version  of  the 
amendment,  but  were  not  helped  under 
the  conference  version  of  the  amend- 
ment, they  would  ssrmpathetically  con- 
sider legislation  along  the  lines  of  the 
amendment  passed  by  the  Senate  de- 
signed to  help  such  States. 

Unfortunately,  what  the  Senator  from 
California  and  I  foresaw  last  fall  has 
come  true.  The  following  States  are  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  the  ex- 


tended benefits  program,  but  have  In- 
sured unemployment  levels  over  4  per- 
cent: 

California,  Maine,  Montana,  Nevada, 
New  York,  and  Oregon. 

In  the  following  additional  States,  in- 
sured unemployment  is  nearly  4  per- 
cent and  is  expected  to  rise  above  that 
level  within  the  next  several  weeks : 

Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Michi- 
gan, New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Penn- 
sylvania, Utah,  and  West  Virginia. 

If  the  exhaustion  rate  were  counted  in 
determining  insured  unemplosonent 
levels,  the  following  States  could  also 
qualify  to  participate  in  the  program : 

Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, and  Oklahoma. 

Finally,  the  following  eight  Jurisdic- 
tions will  lose  their  eligibility  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  on  June  30,  1973,  if 
the  temporary  changes  enacted  last  year 
are  permitted  to  expire : 

Alaska,  Hawaii,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jv-rsey,  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  Ver- 
mont, and  Washington. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Labor  Department 
showing  the  State-by -State  breakdown 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

TABLE  l.-ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  BENEFICIARIES  FOR 
AN  EB  PROGRAM  WITH  A  TRIGGER  OF  4  PERCENT 
AND  25  PERCENT  OF  YEARLY  EXHAUSTEES 


State 


Arktnsas 

Cilifornia 

Connacticut. . 

Idatw 

KMtucky 

Loutsitna 

Malm 

Midrican.... 
MiniMMta... 

Mhsouri 

Montana 

Ntwada 

Naw  Maiico. 
NawYork... 
North  DakoU 
Oklahoma... 

Orsfon 

Pannsylvaaia. 

UUh 

WastVirsinia 

Total  . 


Currant 

Estimated 

estimited 

number  of 

axhauttaes 

benatiaaries 

(mid- 

Mar.  4-Dec.  31. 

February) 

I97i 

270 

3.100 

6,090 

201.100 

910 

33.100 

160 

3  300 

450 

5.60O 

630 

18.300 

290 

9.900 

2.660 

90.600 

l.OSO 

13.900 

1. 010 

23.500 

210 

4  700 

190 

6,100 

150 

2.900 

5.000 

170,500 

120 

l,UO 

520 

10,400 

400 

11,800 

1,950 

24,800 

220 

3.600 

260 

5.100 

22,540 


644,100 


Source:  Office  of  Research  and  Actuarial  Services,  Fab.  20 
1973. 


Tasu  II. — AddlUonal  workers  eligible  for 
benefits  In  States  currently  eligible  to  be 
triggered  on  extended  benefits 

Alaska 1,900 

Hawaii 4,300 

Massachusetts 38,100 

New  Jersey 46,400 

Puerto  Bloo S6,  loO 

Rhode  Island . 7,800 

Vermont 1,300 

Washington 23,100 

Total 188,000 

Source:   OfBce  of  Research  and  Actuarial 
Services,  February  20,  1973. 
ASstncPTioirs 

1.  The  economy  would  remain  stable  from 
December  81,  1972  to  December  31,  1973. 

2.  Kxtended  benefit  claims  would  be  added 
to  regular  claims  in  computing  the  lUB. 

3.  Ilie  individual  State  economies  would 
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hive 


In 


of 


the  mm»  »««tonal  pattwn  m  tbay  did 
IMS. 
A  WMkly  mwninnil  index  wu  uaed  to  ad- 
"b»»i«tee»  from  December  to  the  middle 
Vebrumry. 

If  the  bill   l8  puaed   for  the  trigger 

—1.  thoee  Stetaa  which  %n  benefiting 

current   legislation    would    be    eddl- 

beneflted  from  July  l.  1973  to  De- 

31.  1973. 


cbiLiigee 
uider 
ticDaUy 
ceiaber 


y<rk 


i«r.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  in  New 
alone,  where  Insured  unemploy- 
m*nt  now  stands  at  4.06  percent   cur- 
rently dose  to  4,000  people  per  week  are 
sting  their  regular  26  weeks  of  un- 
enfployment    benefits.    Nationally,    the 
total   is   approximately    23.000 
exhausting  their  regular  b^e- 
each  week  without  being  eligible  to 
qu^lfy  for  13  weeks  of  extended  bene- 
because  of  the  wholly  arbitzury 
in  existing  law  and  the  exclu- 
of  persons  who  have  exhausted  regu- 
unemidoyment  compensation  bene- 
from  the  definition  of  insured  unem- 
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1  last  year  the  administration  opposed 
'    amendment  because  of  its  allegedly 
I  cost.  I  pointed  out  then,  and  reiter- 
now,  that  although  the  cost  of  this 
appears  as  a  budget  Item,  it  is 
financed  entirely  out  of  taxes 
on  employers  which  are  paid  into 
funds  administered  by  the  Federal 
mment.  It  is  thus  highly  mislead- 
to  characterize  unemployment  com- 
lation  payments  as  an  item  of  cost 
1  he  Pederal  Qovemment. 

President,  in  all  good  conscience 
:aimot  let  encouraging  news  on  busl- 
i  front,  or  our  concern  with  coollng- 
nflatlon.  lead  us  to  forget  about  mll- 
8  of  unemployed  workers  throughout 
united  States.  The  least  we  can  do 
"he  long-term  unwnployed  who,  in  a 
).  are  casoalties  of  our  fight  against 
"-n.  Is  to  reinstate  the  13-week  ex- 
benefits  program  in  those  States 
insured  unemployment  is  above  4 
even    thoxigh    the    level    has 
below  that  figure  briefly  in  the 
past,  and  even  though  unemploy- 
is  not  20  percent  above  the  level 
I  previous  2  years.  For  far  too  long 
commitment  to  full  employment  has 
I  more  apparent  than  real;  we  ought 
to  wait  any  longer  to  deal  Justly  with 
immense  human  problems  caused  by 
excessive  unemployment  we  have 
experiencing,  and  are  still  experl- 
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President,  finally,  because  of  the 

for  prompt  action  on  this  bill.  Sen- 

Toin»rr  and  I  have  written  Identl- 

letters  to  C3udnnan  Mills  of  the 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 

Ixnro  of  the  Senate  Finance 

urging  pnxnpt  consideration 

matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

the  text  of  oar  letter  to  Senator 

be  printed  In  the  Rccoio. 

being  no  objection,  the  letter 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoho, 
fpUows: 

vs.  8KM*n. 
WmMhUtffton,  D.O.,  relmiary  22. 1973. 

RUMKX  B.  LOHO, 

ChaTman,  Senate  Ftnance  Committee. 
Wat  hintton,  D.C. 

D  t4B  OSABauH  Loifo:  I  em  sue  you  wlU 
net  a  oar  telk  and  the  stMamenta  on  the 
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Senate  floor  last  Octooer  concerning  amend - 
menu  to  the  1970  Federal-BUte  Extended 
Unemployment  Benefits  Program  designed  to 
remove  the  arbitrary  trigger  requirements 
which  have  disqualified  many  states  from 
participating  in  th»  program.  Our  Informa- 
tion is  that  at  present  In  the  following  sUtes. 
which  have  been  disqualified  from  the  pro- 
gram. Insured  unemployment  now  exceeds 
four  percent : 

California.  Maine.  Montana,  New  York, 
Nevada,  and  Oregon. 

In  addition,  the  following  states  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  the  four  percent  level  within 
the  next  several  weeks  : 

Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Michigan, 
New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Penn- 
sylvania, Utah,  and  West  Virginia. 

If  those  who  have  exhausted  regular  bene- 
fits are  counted  in  determining  insured  un- 
employment, the  following  additional  states 
would  meet  the  four  percent  insured  unem- 
ployment requirements: 

Kentucky,  LouUlana,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
and  Oklahoma. 

As  the  law  presently  stands,  none  of  these 
sUtes  can  regain  eUglbUlty  to  participate 
in  the  program  with  the  result  that  over 
22,500  workers  in  those  states  are  exhausting 
their  regular  benefits  each  week  with  no 
right  to  any  extended  benefits. 

At  the  time  this  matter  was  discussed  last 
year,  you  were  kind  enough  to  assure  us  that 
in  the  event  the  Insured  unemployment  level 
was  over  four  percent  in  those  states  which 
would  have  been  benefited  from  the  Senate 
passed  amendment  to  the  1970  Federal-State 
Extended  Benefits  Program,  but  were  ex- 
cluded under  the  amendment  agreed  to  In 
the  conference  on  the  debt-ceiling  bill,  you 
would  consider  sympathetically  changes  In 
the  "trigger"  criteria  in  present  law  to  per- 
mit thoee  states  to  regain  eligibility  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  extended  benefits  program. 

On  February  22,  together  with  11  other 
senators  we  Introduced  a  bill,  similar  to  the 
amendment  passed  by  the  Senate  last  year, 
which  we  believe  would  make  the  permanent 
changes  in  existing  law  required  to  permit 
the  states  now  excluded  from  the  program 
to  regain  their  ellglbUlty.  Out  bill  would  also 
enable  the  eight  states,  namely  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey.  Rhode  Island.  Washington, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Vermont,  and  Puerto  Rico, 
which  have  been  able  to  maintain  their 
eligibility  because  of  the  amendment  en- 
acted last  year,  to  remain  eligible  beyond 
June  30.  1973,  the  expiration  date  of  the 
amendment.  We  hope  very  much  that.  In 
view  of  the  numbers  of  workers  Immediately 
involved,  and  the  understanding  we  reached 
last  year,  your  committee  can  give  this  mat- 
ter its  attention  at  this  time. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 

JOHK    V.    TUNNKT. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tlaat  a  statement  by 
Senator  TtmNSY.  who  could  not  be  on 
the  floor  today,  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
together  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATXBtXNT  BT   SXMATOR  TUNNXT 

I  heartily  concur  with  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  New  Tcwk  con- 
cerning the  extension  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  under  the  "emergen- 
cy Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation  Benefits  Program  Amend- 
ments of  1973." 

According  to  the  latest  available  statlatlca, 
the  unadjusted  Callfamia  unemployment 
rate  is  6.3  per  cent  and  at  least  600,000 
Calif ornlans  are  out  of  work. 

Over  the  next  fovir  months  alone,  these 
amenrtmenta  will  make  It  poaslUe  for  an 
additional  fifty  to  sixty  thoiiaand  people  In 
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my  Stete  to  qualify  for  unemploymant  oon. 
pensatlon  for  an  additional  period  of  ua 
to  thirteen  weeks.  ^ 

While  unemployment  oompenaatlon  clear* 
ly  represents  a  second  beat  approach  to  the 
problem  of  unemployment,  I  am  pitta  nod  to 
Join  with  the  Senator  from  New  York  in 
the  Introduction  of  this  legislation  and  tha 
relief  It  will  bring  to  the  thouaanda  in  CaU- 
fomla  and  aro\md  the  Nation  who  an  out 
of  work. 

S.  980 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativea  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aatemhled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  FMeral- 
State  Extended  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Benefits  Program  Amendments  of  1973  " 

S«c.  2.  (a)  Section  203(e)(2)  of  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence:  "Effective  with  respect  to  compensa- 
tion for  weeks  of  unemployment  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sen- 
tence (or.  If  uter.  the  date  established  pur- 
suant to  SUte  law) .  the  State  may  by  Uw 
provide  that  the  detemUnatlon  of  whether 
there  has  been  a  State  'on'  or  'otc  Indicator 
beginning  or  ending  any  extended  benefit 
period  shall  be  made  under  this  subsection  as 
If  paragraph  (1)  did  not  contain  subpara- 
graph (A)  thereof  and  as  if  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  203(b)  did  not  contain  subparasraDh 
(B)  thereof.".  k    -s^-t- 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  203  of  the 
Federal-State  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Rate   of   Insured   Unemployment.   Covered 
Employment 

"(f)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  subeectlon  (d), 
the  term  'rate  of  Insured  unemployment' 
means  the  percentage  arrived  at  by  dividing— 

"(A)  the  average  weekly  number  of  indi- 
viduals filing  claims  for  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment with  re^>ect  to  the  specified  period, 
as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  reports 
made  by  all  State  agencies  to  the  Secretary, 
by 

"(B)  the  average  monthly  covered  employ- 
ment for  the  qwclfled  period. 

"(2)  For  the  purpoae  of  subsection  (e) ,  the 
term  "rate  of  insitred  unemployment'  means 
the  percentage  arrived  at  by  dividing — 

"(A)  the  average  weekly  nimiber  of  Indi- 
viduals filing  claims  for  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment with  respect  to  the  specified  period, 
as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  reports 
made  by  the  State  agency  to  the  Secretary 
by 

"(B)  the  average  monthly  covered  employ- 
ment for  the  specified  period,  plus,  effective 
with  respect  to  compensation  for  weeks  of 
unemployment  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  sentence  (or,  if  later,  the 
date  established  pursuant  to  SUte  law)  the 
thirteen-week  rate  (aa  determined  under 
paragraph  (3)). 

"(3)  The  'thirteen- week  exhaustion  rate'  is 
the  percentage  arrived  at  by  dividing^ 

"(A)  26  per  centum  of  the  sum  of  the 
exhausUona.  diulng  the  moet  recent  twelve 
calendar  months  ending  before  the  week 
with  respect  to  which  such  rate  is  computed, 
of  regular  compensation  under  the  State 
law,  by 

"  (B)  the  average  monthly  covered  employ- 
ment as  determined  under  paragraph  (2)  (B) . 

"(4)  Determlnatlona  under  subeectlon  (d) 
ahaU  be  made  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  him 

"(6)  Determlnatlona  under  subaectlen  (e) 
shall  be  made  by  the  State  agency  In  ac- 
oortUnce  with  reguUtlona  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary." 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  981.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commodity 
credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  to  pro- 
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vide  for  the  piAUcation  of  certain  in- 
formation. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  FcMrestry. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  on  Jan- 
uary 18 1  introduced  a  measure  to  require 
grain  buyers,  representing  foreign  coun- 
tries which  limit  free  access  to  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  agricultural  candi- 
tions,  to  make  public  their  intention  to 
purchase  Amertean  commodities  in  ad- 
vance of  the  time  these  ssdes  are  actually 
made.  I  have  since  found  that  there  may 
be  a  better  way  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
jective, so  today  I  introduce  a  bill  that 
would  require  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  give  public  notice  of  the  kind, 
class,  quantity,  and  regional  geographic 
destination  of  any  agricultural  cran- 
modity  on  which  an  export  subsidy  is 
requested. 

If  the  poUcy  which  this  legislation 
seeks  to  institute  were  in  effect  last  sum- 
mer, Mr.  President,  American  farmers 
would  have  had  some  notice  that  the 
Russians  were  able  to  take  advantage  of 
our  low  grain  prices  by  buying  huge 
quantities  of  American  grain  before  any- 
one knew  what  was  happening.  As  I 
stated  on  January  18: 

In  spite  of  Its  mutual  benefits,  there  were 
some  aspects  of  the  transaction  which 
trouble  me  deeply.  Prlmarly,  I  am  concerned 
that  the  private  American  grain  traders  who 
do  business  with  representatives  of  a  cloeed 
society  and  a  central  government,  such  as 
exists  in  Russia,  are  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage. The  same  Is  true  with  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment officials  who  administer  the  export 
subsidy  program. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  put  our 
American  traders  on  a  more  equal  foot- 
ing with  traders  from  closed  societies 
who  come  here  to  take  advantage  of  our 
supplies  and  of  the  favorable  market 
conditions  which  frequently  exist. 

Many  will  say  there  is  no  need  for  this 
legislation  because  export  subsidies  on 
grain  are  not  in  effect  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  is  true  that  they  are  not.  In 
my  view,  however,  this  is  exactly  the 
time  to  pass  this  legislation  while  the 
events  of  1972  are  still  fresh  hi  the  minds 
(A  Senators. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  months  and 
years  to  come,  we  will  again  be  paying 
subsidies  on  grain  exports,  and  we  ought 
not  allow  the  same  kind  of  situation  as 
developed  last  summer  and  fall  to  hap- 
pen again. 

With  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  scheduled  to  begin  hearings 
on  farm  legislation  on  February  27, 1  am 
hopeful  that  those  witnesses  who  appear 
at  these  hearings  will  address  themselves 
to  this  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.981 

Be  ft  efMcted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6(f)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Charter  Act  (16  U.S.C.  714c(f))  Is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows : 

"(f)  Export  or  cause  to  be  exported,  or 
aid  In  the  development  of  foreign  markets 
for,  agricultural  commodities:  Provided, 
That   any   application   for  subsidies   under 
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this  or  any  other  Act  for  the  exportation  of 
any  agricultural  oommodlty  must  specify 
the  kind,  class  and  quantity  of  the  commod- 
ity and  the  regional  geographic  destination. 
Such  Information  shall  be  published  by  the 
Secretary  in  the  Federal  Register  and  dis- 
seminated to  approprute  news  medU  within 
72   hovin  after  such  ^plication   Is   filed." 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Inouye,    Mr.    Javits,    Mr. 
Pill,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  982.  A  bill  to  substantially  reduce  the 
personal  dangers  and  fatalities  caused  by 
the  criminal  and  violent  behavior  of  those 
persons  who  lawlessly  misuse  firearms  by 
restricting  the  availability  of  such  fire- 
arms for  law  enforcement;  military  pur- 
poses, and  for  certain  approved  purposes 
including  sporting  and  recreational  uses. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

PEBSONAL    SAFTTT    FntEASMS   ACT   OF    1973 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  designed  to  halt  the 
senseless  eruption  of  crime  and  violence 
due  to  guns.  My  bill,  the  Personal  Safety 
Firearms  Act  of  1973,  will  require: 

First,  the  registration  of  every  civilian 
owned  gun  in  this  country. 

Second,  it  will  require  aU  gim  owners 
to  pass  stringent  qualifying  procedures  to 
legally  possess  a  gun. 

Third,  and,  my  bill  bans  the  domestic 
output  of  all  hand-held  firearms  that  are 
not  designed  for  sporting  uses. 

Gun  control  is  an  issue  that  commands 
widespread  public  interest,  and  stirs  deep 
seated  emotions.  But  our  society  has  not 
yet  devised  an  effective  system  for  curb- 
ing lawlessness  due  to  the  misuse  of  fire- 
arms. In  past  years,  the  Congress  has 
been  deeply  involved  with  this  vital  na- 
tional concern.  At  least  28  different  gun 
bills  were  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  the  92d  Congress. 
And  last  summer,  the  Senate  passed  leg- 
islation that  would  ban  the  output  of 
cheap  handguns,  if  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  also  approved  the  measure 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

But,  somehow  we  have  not  yet  pro- 
duced the  national  wUl  to  enact  effective 
legislation  that  will  curb  the  mounting 
toll  of  20,000  gun  deaths  each  year. 

With  the  bill  that  I  am  introducing 
today,  this  country  can  begin  to  demipen 
the  flames  of  violence  caused  by  gunfire. 
Guns  are  used  to  kill  so  many  Americans 
because  our  society  has  refused  to  re-  - 
strain  the  availability  of  firearms  on  a 
sensible  standardized  basis. 

Instead  of  a  nationwide  system  of  con- 
trols, we  live  in  a  national  community 
that  permits  gun  regulations  to  vary 
from  city  to  city,  county  to  county,  and 
from  one  State  to  another. 

My  bill  will  establish  a  minimum 
standard  of  controls  for  every  gun  owner 
in  the  United  .States.  I  am  certain  that 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  who  believe 
we  must  stop  the  annual  rise  in  gtm 
deaths  share  with  me  the  hope  that  the 
93d  Congress  will  bring  the  reality  of 
sane  and  responsible  firearms  control  to 
the  American  people.  Against  the  shame- 
ful backdrop  of  what  Smith  Hempstone 
calls  a  "tjrpical.  sickening,  urban  drama," 
the  violence  that  guns  can  create  has 
seriously  maimed  one  of  our  most  re- 
spected colleagues.  I  am  convinced  that 


our  Nation  must  respond  to  the  tragedy 

of  daily  ambushes,  like  the  one  in  which 
Senator  Stknmis  was  trapped,  by  renew- 
ing our  commitment  to  restrain  the 
senseless  flow  of  handguns. 

NATIONAL    HZKITAGE    OF    riKXAXMS 

Since  the  day  when  Pilgrims  landed 
at  Plymouth  Rock,  guns  have  been  an 
important  part  of  American  life.  Not 
only  were  they  sources  of  pride  and  pow- 
er, but  in  those  days,  they  held  the  key 
to  survival.  For  the  frontiersman  used 
his  guns  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for 
his  family,  and  protection  against  the 
dangers  of  the  wilderness.  The  crafts- 
man who  fashioned  handsome  pieces  of 
weaponry  earned  high  respect  and  es- 
teem from  his  neighbors.  The  marksman 
who  could  fell  a  bear  with  a  shot  through 
an  eye  socket  won  the  admiration  of  his 
villagers.  And  the  lancer  who  could  halt 
the  charge  of  the  redcoats  took  the 
medals  of  bravery. 

Coming  of  age  for  the  boy  of  the  fron- 
tier was  highlighted  with  his  fathers 
offer  of  the  sleek — steel-blue  long  gxm 
that  fairly  stood  higher  than  the  lads 
own  top  knot. 

America  has  always  known  guns.  And 
her  families  have  long  admired  the  power 
and  the  might  of  a  true  marksman.  But 
today,  in  America,  our  families  no  longer 
face  the  perils  of  a  frontier  wilderness. 
For  the  American  family  In  1973,  fear, 
apprehension,  mistrust,  anguish,  and 
pain  are  the  dreaded  products  of  our  fire- 
arms history. 

Today,  it  Is  the  misuse  and  abuse  of 
firearms  that  taimts  the  quietude  of  our 
family  life.  We  pay  an  enormous  price  for 
our  heritage  of  gims.  Over  200,000  gun 
crimes  are  committed  in  1  year.  Sixty - 
five  percent  of  the  murders  in  1972  in- 
volved guns.  And  at  least  80,000  ag- 
gravated assaults  occurred  with  guns: 
while  120,000  robberies  took  place  at  gun 
point. 

Bsised  on  some  estimates,  guns  are 
statistically  like  rats.  They  outnumber 
our  population.  Not  surprisingly,  our  out- 
put of  ammunition  for  civilian  firearms 
almost  staggers  the  imagination.  Ameri- 
can Industry  outdoes  all  other  nations  in 
the  production  of  bullets.  Nearly  5  bil- 
lion rounds  of  ammunition  flow  through 
the  marketplace  each  year.  That  Is 
enough,  laid  end  to  end,  to  stretch  a 
bandoleer  of  ammunition  three  times 
around  the  equator.  All  of  those  bullets 
could  not  only  wipe  out  the  world's  en- 
tire human  population,  but  they  could 
decimate  practically  most  of  the  world's 
species  of  wildlife. 

Among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
America  stands  in  the  bloodiest  pool  of 
deaths  by  gvmflre.  We  are  not  only  ranked 
No.  1,  but  No.  2  lags  so  far  behind  that  a 
tally  of  gun  deaths  in  till  civilized  nations 
probably  would  not  equal  the  excessive 
fusillade  we  train  on  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

In  1963,  the  homicide  rate;  that  is,  the 
rate  of  murders  by  gunflre  In  the  United 
States  per  100,000  population,  was  2.7. 
By  1971,  the  homicide  rate  in  this  coun- 
try had  vaulted  to  5.5  murder  per  100,000 
population. 

From  the  following  table  showing  gun 
deaths  for  16  countries,  it  is  clear  that 
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gf  ins  In  America  place  our  Nation  shame- 
fi^ly  ahead: 

RATE  PER  100,000  POPULATION 


0  untry  (ynr  is  ttia  litnt  for 
w  iich  ft|ur«  Ml  aviit*bl«) 


Uktad  Statu.  1971. 
A  istrilii,  1970. 
B  Ifiuin,  19G9. 
C  iMda,  19S9.. 
C  sti  Rica,  1967. 

0  inin«rK,1969 

E  iland  and  Walas,  1970. 

FiinM.19flB 

G  rmaay  Fadatal  Republic,  1970... 

Ir  riand,  1970. 

Iliiy,l96il. 


J4>an.l968. 
M  tiico 


Mieo.  1969 

N  Khariands.  1970.. 
N  rw  Zaaiand,  19(8. 
E  Salvador.  1968... 

S<Btland,1970 

S  rad«n,1969 

S<  riUartafld  1970... 

V  neua<a,  1970 

Y  |Dslavia.l9G9.... 
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Accidefltal 


Homidde 


1.U 
.42 
.20 
.63 
.94 
.OS 
.68 
.24 
.13 
.27 
.25 
.04 
.09 
.02 
.32 
.31 
.10 
.14 
.13 

1.27 
.36 


5.5 
.57 

1.07 
.18 
.04 
.30 
.28 
.03 
.47 
.02 


.32 
11.79 
.08 
(') 
.19 
2.82 
(') 


>  Not  avaiiaM*. 

The  United  States  is  a  glaring  excep- 
tion among  the  dvlUaed  societies  that 
I  ave  acted  to  control  girns.  In  Italy,  West 
C  ■ermany,  Prance,  Belgium,  Britain,  and 
t  le  Soviet  Union,  the  right  to  bear 
a  cms  is  a  strictly  regulated  privilege.  In 
Japan,  private  gion  ownership  is  all  but 
prohibited.  No  less  than  five  European 
c  >untrie6  totally  prohibit  the  private 
C  ossession  of  handguns.  From  a  1968 
£  tate  Department  survey  of  102  of  its 
c  Iplomatic  posts,  results  show  thaC  29 
i  uropean  coimtries  require  either  a  11- 
csnse  to  carry  a  firearm  or  registration 
0  f  the  ownership  or  sale  of  each  privately 
o(wned  firearm  or  both. 

Yet,  untU  1968  in  the  United  States, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  mail 
c  rder  sale  of  deadly  high  powered  rifles 

0  r  cheap  pocket  size  pistols— called  "Sat- 
V  rday  night  specials" — because  they  fig- 
i  re  in  so  many  of  the  murders  that  police 
qlotters  record  on  Saturday  nights. 

TIMMAMMa,   VIOLXMCX,    AMD    COMTROU 

Violence  and  firearms  are  dreadfully' 
ifatertwined.  Causes  of  violence  and  the 
€  Beets  of  firearms  generate  lively  public 
( ebates  from  which  one  message 
€  merges — in  America,  there  are  too  many 
{ uns.  The  statistics  scrawl  a  profile  that 

1  >  all  too  clear.  Where  gun  ownership  is 
1  ighest,  deaths  caused  by  guns  are  also 
lighest.  About  60  percent  of  all  house- 
1  olds  in  the  States  of  the  South  report 
c  wnership  of  guns.  Southern  States  have 
t  ae  highest  gun  ownership  in  the  Nation. 
'  "hose  States  also  have  the  highest  num- 
l  er  of  firearm  homicides.  In  1971,  over 
'0  percent  of  homicide  victims  in  the 
i  outh  died  from  gun  woimds.  The  na- 
1  ional  average  was  65  percent.  The  South 
<  ven  leads  in  the  rate  of  accidental  gun 
(  eaths.  with  nearly  3  per  100.000  popula- 
llon.  Where  more  gims  are  available 
1  lore  people  die  by  them.  If  for  no  other 
leason,  the  appalling  nationwide  rate  of 
i  ccidental  gim  deaths  would  be  sufficient 
l|o  warrant  strict  national  gim  controls. 

Americans  are  now  dying  at  the  rate 
df  3,000  each  year  from  accidents 
caused  by  guns.  Another  20,000  of  our 
neighbors  suffer  gimshot  injuries  each 
year;  and  approximately  half  of  all 
a  iiiddes  are  accomplished  with  guns. 
i  isumingly,  40  percent  of  all  accidental 


firearm  fatalities  art  children  between 
the  ages  of  1  and  19.  In  1966,  9  percent 
of  those  youngsters  were  less  than  10 
years  old.  Though  we  are  grimly  re- 
signed to  the  killing  rendered  by  adults 
Intent  on  destruction,  what  lies  in  the 
future  for  our  children  if  we  continue 
to  carelessly  leave  them  exposed  to  the 
dangers  of  imguarded  firearms?  Even 
In  the  face  of  the  enormous  toll  that  we 
pay  for  our  national  heritage  of  firearms, 
thousands  of  Americans  would  vigorous- 
ly resist  attempts  to  place  restraints  on 
their  possession  of  firearms. 

"nie  opponents  of  gim  control  insist 
that  we  cannot  limit  the  supply  of  gims 
enough  to  reduce  the  incidence  to  vio- 
lent crime.  This  view  argues  that  crim- 
inals may  still  be  able  to  obtain  hand- 
gims  through  illicit  channels.  But  the 
fact  is  that  laws  can  shrink  the  supply 
of  gims,  especially  cheap  guns.  The  1968 
gim  control  law  has  substantially  re- 
duced imports  of  junk  handguns.  Only 
a  slmrp  rise  in  domestic  output  of  these 
cheap  concealable  weapons  has  kept 
these  tools  of  violence  available.  As  soon 
as  we  establish  effective  bans  on  the  do- 
mestic output  of  these  tiny  weapons,  I 
believe  we  can  sharply  reduce  the  awe- 
some rate  of  death  caused  by  pistol  fire. 
For,  If  the  criminal  has  to  steal  a  gim 
before  he  can  use  a  gun,  he  will  use  a  gun 
much  less  frequently. 

There  are  others  who  believe  "their 
right  to  bear  arms"  is  borne  in  the  Con- 
stitution. As  every  schoolboy  knows,  the 
only  language  In  the  Coinstitution  about 
firearms  comes  in  the  second  amendment 
which  is  concerned  with  "a  well  regu- 
lated militia  being  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity of  a  free  state."  In  his  great  book 
"Crime  in  America,"  Ramsey  Clark 
makes  the  meaning  of  that  language  per- 
fectly clear — that  amendment  "insures 
to  the  States  the  right  to  maintain  an 
armed  militia."  The  second  amendment 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  individual 
ownership  and  possession  of  guns.  The 
courts  have  repeatedly  rendered  that 
this  amendment  only  prohibits  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  interfering  with 
the  State  militia.  There  is  no  question 
that  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  constitutionally  endowed  with 
the  power  to  strictly  regulate  the  posses- 
sion of  gims. 

If  government  is  tnc*pable  of  keeping  guns 
from  the  potential  criminal  while  permitting 
them  to  the  law  abiding  citizen,  then  govern- 
ment ]s  Inadequate  to  the  times.  Perhai>s 
our  only  alternative  is  to  remove  guns  from 
the  American  scene. 

That  is  Ramsey  Clark's  doleful  view 
of  the  firearms  malaise  in  this  country. 

One  other  conmion  refrain  against 
firearm  control  Is  that  "guns  don't  kill, 
people  do."  But  a  quick  look  at  the  sta- 
tistics and  commonoense  tell  us  that  it  is 
when  guns  are  in  hand,  that  two-thirds 
of  the  people  who  kill  other  people  do  so; 
and  it  is  when  guns  are  in  hand  that  over 
100,000  robberies  a  year  are  committed, 
and  it  is  when  guns  are  in  hand  that  one 
quarter  of  the  Nation's  300,000  aggra- 
vated assaults  are  committed. 

Murder  is  usually  committed  in  a  mo- 
ment of  rage.  Guns  are  quick  and  easy 
to  use.  They  are  also  deadly  accurate, 
and  they  are  all  too  often  readily  acces- 


sible. Some  estimate  that  there  are  ov«r 
200  million  guns  in  prtrate  o^meiBhip 
in  this  country.  Each  3rear,  American 
factories  produce  5  millicm  flrearms  for 
civilian  use.  Because  guns  are  available 
people  use  them. 

Rarely  does  an  attacker  make  a  de- 
liberate choice  of  a  gim  over  a  knife. 
But  because  the  fatality  rate  of  knife 
wounds  is  about  one-fifth  that  of  gun 
wounds,  it  ms^  be  concluded  that  lurfng 
a  knife  instead  of  a  gun  might  cause  80 
percent  fewer  deaths. 

Others  make  the  argument  that  be- 
cause criminals  have  guns,  gun  control 
will  simply  disarm  law  abiding  citizens. 
Lawless  citizens,  according  to  that  argu- 
ment, will  feel  unobllged  to  be  bound  by 
gun  restrictions. 

Perhaps  there  is  something  to  that. 
And  for  that  reason,  I  am  convinced  that 
gun  restrictions  can  be  effective  In  limit- 
ing the  wholesale  misuse  of  firearms. 
Strict  gun  restrictions  will  aid  in  dis- 
arming any  who  fall  to  register  their 
weapons  or  obtain  a  license  for  owner- 
ship. Indeed,  the  enforcement  of  licens- 
ing and  registration  laws  serves  to  Isolate 
precisely  those  citizens  who  flaunt  the 
law.  For  enactment  of  such  legislation 
makes  It  a  crime  merely  to  possess  an 
unregistered  firearm.  Commission  of  a 
crime  with  such  a  weapon  compounds 
the  wrong  of  any  illegal  act. 

It  may  be  that  the  greatest  number 
who  protest  gun  controls  do  so  on  the 
basis  that  the  administrative  require- 
ments for  registration  are  cumbersome 
and  inconvenient.  When  Senator  McGn 
introduced  a  bill  in  1971,  siffectlng  the 
recordkeeping  requirements  for  .22  cali- 
ber ammunition,  he  stated  that  such  re- 
quirements are: 

Unfair  and  punitive  in  that  the  peraona 
really  affected  so  adversely  are  law  abiding 
citizens  who  pursue  shooting  as  a  hobby  or 
as  a  form  of  recreation. 

I  believe  that  any  measure  we  might 
adopt  which  will  substantially  reduce  the 
misuse  of  firearms  will  at  the  same  time, 
enhance  whatever  pleasures  that  may  be 
derived  from  these  so-called  recreational 
pursuits. 

If  the  only  price  of  firearms  record- 
keeping requirements  is  the  inconveni- 
ence to  gun  users  then  with  my  bill,  the 
American  public  will  have  been  delivered 
a  special  bargain. 

Prevention  of  crime  and  apprehension  of 
criminals  would  b«  enhanced  If  each  flreaim 
were  registered  with  a  governmental  Jxirls- 
dlction.  A  record  of  ownership  would  aid  the 
poUce  in  tracing  and  locating  thooe  who  have 
committed  or  who  threaten  to  commit 
violent  crime.  Law  enforcement  officers 
should  know  where  each  gun  Is  and  who 
owns  It. 

That  statement  embodies  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  EInforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  in  the  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  Commission's  Chairman, 
Nicholas  Katzenbach  in  February,  1967. 

Our  law  enforcement  agencies  see  gun 
control  as  the  single  most  important 
measure  to  aid  in  the  control  of  crime. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  on 
February  16, 1967,  supported  the  need  for 
registration   and   licensing    of   civilian 
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firearms.  Law  enforcement  ofllcers  want 
all  citizens  to  safely  enjoy  life's  comforts 
in  the  sanctity  of  their  home  communi- 
ties. Not  only  does  this  desire  expose  the 
policemen's  concern  for  his  fellow  man 
but  it  also  expresses  his  increasing  ap- 
prehension about  the  safety  of  his  own 
life. 

Police  oCBcers  killed  by  criminal  ac- 
tion leaped  to  a  record  high  of  126  in 
1971.  That  was  a  26  percent  increase 
over  1970  when  100  policemen  were  mur- 
dered. Tragically  in  the  period  1962 
through  1971.  722  officers  were  killed. 
And  all  but  32  of  those  deaths  were 
caused  by  gunfire.  It  defies  every  reason- 
able tenet  that  our  society  permitted  530 
policemen  to  be  murdered  with  hand- 
guns in  the  past  10  years.  Shotguns  and 
rifles  were  used  to  kill  another  160  of- 
ficers in  that  period.  Policemen  know 
that  even  they  wlU  perform  more  effec- 
tively when  our  citiz^is  no  longer  have 
easy  access  to  guns.  In  England  and 
Wales,  a  study  of  400,000  arrests  for  se- 
rious crimes  revealed  that  only  159  per- 
sons possessed  guns.  In  America,  police 
are  c<xifronted  with  taas  of  thousands 
who  are  armed  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 
prehension. 

Even  those  who  claim  a  need  for  guns 
to  provide  personal  protection  for  their 
family  or  Uieir  business — run  a  greater 
risk  than  those  who  are  gunless.  Ramsey 
Clark  says: 

A  state  In  which  a  citizen  needs  a  gun  to 
defend  himself  from  crime  has  failed  to  per- 
form its  first  purpose  .  .  .  the  wrong  people 
survive,  because  the  calculating  killer  or  the 
uninhibited  psychotic  more  often  wields  the 
faster  gun.  The  average  citizen  with  a  g^un 
acting  In  self  defense  Is  a  greater  danger  to 
himself  and  Innocent  people  In  the  vicinity 
than  is  the  crime  he  would  prevent. 

Gun  control  laws  in  the  United  States 
are  wo^ully  inadequate.  In  our  vast  so- 
ciety guns  should  have  no  reasonaMe 
role.  But  they  do.  And  we  have  not  yet 
devised  a  sane  national  policy  of  fire- 
arms control.  I  believe  this  is  the  time  to 
enact  meaningful  gun  legislation.  It  is 
not  hysteria  that  ccHnmands  our  atten- 
tion for  controls — but  rather  it  is  the 
need  to  reduce  the  apprehension  and 
community  fear  caused  by  an  annual 
rate  of  200,000  gun  crimes. 

Violence  in  America  pervades  every 
person's  life.  Only  with  bold,  direct  ac- 
tion can  we  expect  to  manage  the  crisis 
of  firearms'  misuse.  Existing  Federal 
laws  only  touch  the  surface  of  the  real 
problems  caused  by  the  vast  arsenal  of 
firearms  available  to  those  intent  on  law- 
lessness. 

The  National  Firearms  Act  of  1934  has 
been  effective  in  controlling  machine 
guns,  sawed  off  rifles  and  shotguns,  muf- 
flers and  silencers. 

The  Federal  Firearms  Act  of  1938  re- 
quires the  licensing  of  all  manufactur- 
ers and  dealers  who  use  the  facihties  of 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

A  third  Federal  law  enacted  in  1954, 
the  Mutual  Security  Act,  authorizes  the 
President  to  regulate  the  export  and  im- 
port of  flrearms. 

Then  in  1968,  Congress  passed  the  Gun 
Control  Act — which  principally  affects 
interstate  tind  mall  order  sales  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunlticm.  That  measure  has 


since  been  weakened  by  the  exclusion  of 
long  gun  ammunition  from  its  record- 
keeping provisions. 

Moreover,  there  are  current  attempts 
to  exclude  even  .22  caliber  rlmfire  am- 
munition from  coverage  under  that  law. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  both  of 
those  attacks  on  the  1968  Gun  Control 
Act.  Removal  of  .22  caliber  ammunition 
from  that  law  would  virtually  render  the 
law  useless. 

When  the  Senate  banned  the  output  of 
cheap  handguns  last  summer,  there  was 
a  glimmer  of  hope  that  the  country 
would  gain  significant  restraints  against 
gun  abuse.  But  the  gun  lobby  once  again 
succeeded  in  aborting  that  attempt  to 
achieve  meaningful  firearms  legislation. 

And  so  it  is,  to  assure  the  protection 
of  our  people  from  the  lawless  misuse  of 
firearms,  existing  measures  deserve  to  be 
strengthened. 

THK    PERSONAL    SAFSTT    riXKARMS    ACT    OF    1873 

I  propose,  therefore,  legislation  that 
will  make  a  significant  advance  in  the 
direction  of  halting  the  unbridled  flow  of 
guns  that  today  ensnares  all  of  our  lives. 

I  am  introducing  "the  Personal  Safety 
Firearms  Act  of  1973."  The  essential  fea- 
tures of  my  bill  contain  three  basic  pro- 
visions: 

I  propose  first,  the  registration  of 
every  gun  In  America. 

Second,  that  firearms  ownership  be  at- 
tained only  through  approval  of  effective 
licensing  procedures.  Each  gun  owner 
must  have  a  permit  before  he  is  author- 
ized to  have  a  gun. 

Finally.  I  propose  a  ban  on  the  output 
of  all  handheld  flrearms  that  are  not  in- 
tended for  legitimate  uses. 

A  principal  purpose  of  the  first  re- 
quirement— that  all  firearms  must  be 
registered — is  to  provide  an  improved 
system  for  law  enforcement  agoicies  to 
trace  those  who  commit  crimes  with  fire- 
arms. This  provision  covers  all  flrearms. 
both  those  already  in  private  hands  and 
those  to  be  acquired  in  the  future. 

Conservative  estimates  show  that  90 
million  flrearms  are  in  civilian  hands  in 
the  United  States  today — 35  million 
rifles,  31  million  shotguns,  and  24  million 
handguns — in  60  million  households. 
Other  estimates  have  put  the  tally  of 
flrearms  as  high  as  200  million.  B3^  any 
account,  those  are  exorbitant  numbers. 
Each  year  5  million  new  firearms  are 
produced  by  American  industry.  Yet, 
there  is  no  system  in  this  country  that 
attempts  to  bring  order  to  the  explosive 
spread  of  these  deadly  devices. 

Registration  will  tell  us  how  many 
guns  there  are,  where  they  are,  and  In 
whose  hands  they  are  held. 

Under  my  bill,  registration  information 
will  be  referred  to  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  thus  en- 
abling enforcement  officers  throughout 
the  country  to  trace  immediately  the 
ownership  of  any  flrearm.  A  person  who 
carries  a  flrearm  must  have  with  him  a 
certificate  of  registration,  which  he  must 
exhibit  upon  the  demand  of  any  law 
enforcement  officer. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  proposal,  a  vio- 
lation of  the  registration  provisions  is 
punishable  by  Imprisonment  for  up  to  5 
years,  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000,  or  both. 


The  Secretary  has  authority  to  declare 
periods  of  amnesty  during  which  previ- 
ously unregistered  weapons  may  be  reg- 
istered without  penalty.  Any  purposeful 
f alsiflcation  or  forgery  of  registration  in- 
formation is  punishable  by  Imprisonment 
for  up  to  5  years,  or  a  flne  of  up  to 
$10,000  or  both. 

The  second  feature  of  my  bill  requir- 
ing every  gun  owner  to  obtain  a  license 
before  he  may  be  entrusted  with  a  gun — 
is  fundamental  in  guarding  against  the 
hazards  of  indiscriminately  allov'lng 
criminals  to  obtain  flrearms. 

A  gun  is  such  a  terribly  vicious  weapon, 
that  members  of  a  civilized  society  should 
mandate  gun  owners  to  prove  that  they 
are  not  disqualified  from  having  access 
to  these  instruments  of  death. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  if  a 
State  does  not  adopt  a  firearms  permit 
system  that  meets  minimum  standards 
specified  in  the  bill,  Federal  licensing 
will  become  effective  imtil  the  State 
adopts  an  adequate  permit  system.  No 
person — whether  a  hcensed  dealer  or  a 
private  Individual  may  sell  firearms  or 
ammunition  to  an  individual  who  does 
not  have  either  an  adequate  State  permit 
or  a  Federal  gun  license.  In  addition,  no 
one  may  possess  a  firearm  or  ammunition 
unless  he  has  either  an  adequate  State 
permit  or  a  Federal  gun  license.  To 
qualify  as  having  an  adequate  permit 
system,  a  State  must  restrict  the  issu- 
ance of  permits  applied  for  by  convicted 
felons,  fugitives  from  justice,  mental  de- 
fectives, alcoholics,  juveniles,  and  drug 
addicts,  tind  must  adequately  investigate 
applicants  prior  to  the  issuance  of  per- 
mits. 

In  States  that  do  not  enact  adequate 
permit  systems.  Federal  gun  licenses, 
valid  for  up  to  3  years,  will  be  issued  by 
federally  licensed  dealers  upon  receipt — 
from  both  the  chief  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer of  an  applicant's  locality  and  a 
licensed  physician — of  information  bear- 
ing upon  his  eligibility  for  a  Federal  gun 
license. 

The  sale  or  possession  of  firearms  or 
ammunition  in  violation  of  the  licensing 
and  permit  provisions  of  the  bill  carries 
a  maximum  sentence  of  imprisonment 
for  5  years  and  a  fine  of  $5,000. 

The  purpose  of  the  third  provision  of 
my  bill — banning  the  domestic  output 
of  cheap  hand-held  firearms — is  to  get 
at  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  those  guns 
used  in  crime.  The  handgun's  role  in 
crime  is  disproportionate  to  its  nimiiber 
in  comparison  with  long  guns,  in  the 
commission  of  homicide,  aggravated  as- 
sault, and  armed  robberj'. 

Over  50  percent  of  the  18,000  homi- 
cides in  1971  were  committed  with  hand- 
guns. Virtually  every  robbery  involving 
a  firearm  takes  place  with  a  handgun. 
The  percentage  of  violent  crimes  in 
which  handguns  are  used  is  increas- 
ing. For  the  period  1962-71.  73  per- 
cent of  the  weapons  used  In  police 
murders  were  handguns.  Prom  the  work- 
ing papers  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Reform  of  Federal  criminal  laws,  Prof. 
Franklin  Zimring  explains  why  it  is  vital 
that  we  have  a  nationwide  system  from 
the  control  of  firearms,  particularly  for 
hand-held  firearms : 

In  Massachusetts,  where  restrictive  hand- 
gun licensing  has  been  In  effect  for  many 
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J  Mura,  a  atudy  showed  tliat  87  percent  of  the 
flrMums  coiifl«»te<l  as  a  result  of  use  In 
ci  Ime  came  from  other  States,  and  similar 
studies  by  the  task  force  on  firearms  of  the 
S  senhower  commission  show  a  similar  pat- 
ti  m  to  be  true  In  New  York  City,  with  re- 
al rlctlve  handgun  licensing,  and  Detroit, 
\  Ich.,  with  a  permissive  handgun  licensing 
s;  'Stem  and  a  geographic  vulnerability  to  the 
1]  Lflow  of  weapons  from  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Based  on  an  exhaustive  examination 
o  '  patterns  of  firearms  crime,  the  Brown 
c  >mmission  recommended : 

A  ban  on  the  production  and  possession 
o '  the  trafficking  In  handguns. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  that 
Commission  know  that  State  control  of 
b  smd-held  firearms  is  ineffective  because 
0 '  different  policies  and  leakage  between 
t  le  States.  Only  a  comprehensive  and 

V  oiform  system  of  controls  of  hand-held 
firearms  will  aid  in  suppressing  the 
c  -imes  of  violence  caused  by  these 
«  eapons. 

I^  bill  seeks  to  accomplish  that  goal, 
a  Id  I  look  forward  to  the  support  of  the 
e  cecutlve  agencies  in  establishing  pro- 
o  Kiures  to  implement  these  provisions. 

NATIONAL    Fiaa&aifS    POUCT 

Firearms  legislation  is  in  demand  be- 
^"^  luse  the  Nation  needs  direction  as  well 
a;  legal  authority  for  suppressing  the 
li  wlessneas  aggravated  by  the  presence 
o '  so  many  guns.  I  intend  to  gain,  for 
t  le  American  people,  effective  firearms 
1(  glslation.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe 
t  lat  a  sane  firearms  policy  should  be 
alopted  for  the  safety  of  our  citizens. 
Eeyond  Federal  legislation,  the  Eisen- 
h  ower  commission  in  1969,  recommended 
t:  le  development  of  a  two  step  national 
fl  rearms  policy  through: 

1.  Public  education  campaigns.  With  co- 
o  wrmtlon  from  the  National  Rifle  Assocla- 
t1  on  and  other  firearms  organizations  the 
p  ibllc  can  be  properly  made  aware  of  the 
n  lie  of  firearms  In  American  life.  Perhaps, 
b  r  stressing  firearms  safety  and  deemphaslz- 
li  g  the  glamour  and  power  of  firearms  use — 
81  tch  campaigns  will  reduce  the  glitter  of 
tl  le  firearms  mystique  In  a  fashion  similar 
b  our  awakening  about  the  hazards  of  clga- 
n  tte  smoking. 

3.  Beaearch  on  the  relationship  of  firearms 
a  Id  violence.  Not  only  are  firearms  involved 
li ,  deliberate  acts  of  mayhem  but  their  mere 
e:  :latence  contributes  to  accidents  and  need- 
le Bs  destruction — nearly  half  of  the  Nation's 
3i  1,000  annual  suicides  are  accomplished 
n  1th  a  g\in.  We  need  research  that  will  aid  in 
d  )veIoplng  non-lethal  weapons  and  In  de- 
al ^Ing  firearms  control  systems.  For  a  Na- 
tl an  that  treasures  life  and  the  Joy  of  living 
n  e  In  America  are  paradoxically  overwhelmed 
«  1th  the  tools  of  destruction.  If  It  Is  not  Im- 
n  edlately  feasible  to  eliminate  firearms  from 
tl  le  American  scene,  there  ought  to  be  a 
h  gh  national  priority  to  apply  some  rea- 
•  nable  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  vast 
a  aenals  at  our  disposal. 

An  effective  national  firearms  policy 

V  111  contribute  to  the  overdue  need  for  a 
c  irb  in  firearms  violence.  Guns  are  made 
f  )r  one  purpose  only — to  put  a  bullet 
t  trough  something.  Reasonable  men  can 
a  tree  that  no  man  deserves  to  hold  the 
p>wer  of  ending  another's  life  because 
c  f  the  indiscriminate  use  of  such  a  lethal 
c  mtrlvance.  Up  to  this  point,  this  Nation 
hw  not  agreed  on  how  to  control  that 
p  }wer.  Tet.  we  have  allowed  and  indeed, 
e  icouraged.  a  burgeoning  explosion  of 
t  lese  weapons  of  destruction.  I  hope  to 
ji  lin  with  aU  Americans  who  treasure  the 


sancitity  of  life,  in  seeking  to  bring  a  halt 
to  the  violence  and  carnage  that  we  in- 
flict upon  each  other,  and  bring  an  end 
to  the  violence  and  the  killing  guns  cause. 

In  a  nation  that  has  over  90  million 
firearms  accessible  to  its  people,  the 
issue  of  gun  controls  and  responsible  use 
of  guns  is  an  extremely  critical  one.  To 
speak  of  reasonable  or  legitimate  fire- 
arms use  in  some  instances  can  draw 
startlingly  disparate  reactions.  At  one 
extreme  are  those  who  urge  extended 
arming  of  our  civilian  population  to 
"keep  America  strong;"  at  the  other  ex- 
treme are  those  who  would  place  the 
confiscation  of  all  firearms  as  our  No. 
1  national  priority.  The  latter,  however, 
has  often  been  described  as  folly  be- 
cause it  is  not  a  festsible  way  to  ap- 
proach the  problem.  Yet,  some  take  the 
view  that  strict  bans  on  the  production 
and  distribution  of  ammunition  would 
solve  the  gim  problem  in  quick  order. 
No  bullets — no  shooting.  Perhaps,  that 
is  where  we  should  be  headed. 

I  do  not  know  that  this  is  a  feasible 
or  practical  alternative  but,  I  do  believe 
that  a  majority  of  the  American  people 
want  to  see  an  end  to  gun  crime  and  such 
a  bold  approtich  may  be  what  is  needed 
to  meet  the  crisis  of  firearms  abuse  in 
this  country.  America  looks  to  the  Con- 
gress for  the  lead  in  matters  of  na- 
tional survival.  Complex  issues  such  as 
this  one  deserve  considerable  delibera- 
tion and  extensive  study.  Fortunately 
this  is  one  area  that  has  already  re- 
ceived plenty  of  both.  The  proper  move 
for  us  is  to  act  to  bring  sense  and  rea- 
son to  solve  the  problems. 

I  have  personally  been  involved  with 
every  attempt  made  by  the  Senate  in  the 
past  10  years,  to  adopt  new  gim  laws.  But 
the  Senate  has  been  called  upon  in  that 
period  to  strengthen  our  gun  laws  only 
when  the  Nation  was  shocked  by  acts  of 
violence  directed  against  public  figures. 
Curiously,  after  each  of  those  espisodes, 
critics  of  strong  controls  insisted  that  we 
should  not  allow  public  emotion  and 
hysteria  to  influence  the  enactment  of 
flrearms  laws.  Their  complaints  implied 
that  more  effective  controls  might  be 
enacted  in  the  absence  of  any  violent 
occurrence. 

Yet,  guns  kill  22,000  Americans  each 
year.  At  that  rate  no  period  in  our  cur- 
rent life  is  free  from  gim  violence  be- 
cause 60  people  are  gunned  down  each 
day.  I  Implore  the  93d  Congress  to  ignore 
the  mindless  pleas  of  the  gun  lobby.  In- 
stead, we  must  act  to  stem  the  rising 
increase  in  blood  letting  caused  by  200 
million  guns  in  the  hands  of  American 
civilians. 

I  believe  that  by  reforming  the  role  of 
firearms  in  our  society,  ensustment  and 
enforcement  of  adequate  gun  controls 
can  be  achieved.  I  intend  to  work  vigor- 
ously toward  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Boston 
Globe  entitled  "The  Battle  for  Gun  Con- 
trol," together  with  the  text  of  the  bill 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  17,  1973] 
Thi  Battle  rom  Qttn  Conthol 

The  sensibilities  of  the  gun  lobby  can  best 
be    Illustrated    by    what    was    described    as 


"typical"  testimony  before  the  state's  legla* 
latlve  Committee  on  Public  Safety  muraday. 
"Ouns."  Insisted  the  man  from  Adams,  Mass., 
"are  not  any  more  dangerous  than  gtiU  or 
football." 

He  Is  one  man  we  would  not  like  to  play 
golf  or  football  with,  that  Is  for  sure.  And 
the  persistence  of  gun  enthusiasts  in  Ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  guns  are  used  for  killing, 
wounding  and  robbing  human  beings  boggles 
the  mind. 

The  Los  Angeles  Tin:ies  recently  published 
statistics  for  1971  showing  that  guns  are 
widely  used  in  this  country  and  not  Just  for 
spK>rt.  Here  Is  their  listing: 

Murders  committed  with  guns,  11,300. 

Deaths  from  gun  accidents,  2,400. 

Policemen  killed  by  giinfire  on  duty,  120. 

Suicides  by  gunfire,  10,000. 

Accidentally  wounded,  30,000. 

Aggravated  assaults  Involving  guns,  92,000. 

Persons  robbed  at  gunpoint,  190,000. 

In  Boston  alone  guns  were  used  In  480 
cases  of  aggravated  assault  and  In  49  muidera 
last  year.  And  only  recently  the  daughter  of 
a  Judge  was  held  up  at  gunpoint  in  Cam- 
bridge by  boys  she  Judged  to  be  13  and  14 
years  old.  To  date  the  Boston  School  Depart- 
ment has  no  record  of  an  Incident  Involving  a 
gun  on  school  premises,  but  cities  like  New 
York,  Kansas  City  and  Atlanta  have  reported 
some  16  such  Incidents  each  during  the  cur- 
rent school  year. 

Clearly  gun  control  coiild  best  be  effective 
on  a  nationwide  basis,  but  last  year  licensing 
legislation  was  defeated  84  to  7  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  another  bill  to  outlaw  small  hand- 
guns died  In  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
Meanwhile  the  accidents,  the  holdups  and 
the  shootings  continue. 

Massachusetts  has  had  strict  licensing  re- 
quirements since  1968.  As  a  result  it  Is 
known  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
300,000  registered  weapons  here  are  band- 
guns,  requiring  a  police  permit  Issued  every 
two  years.  Sen.  Jack  Backman  (D-Brook- 
line)  is  among  those  who  believe  this  Is  not 
enough  and  he  has  resubmitted  a  bUl  that 
wo\ild  prohibit  the  sale  or  possession  of 
handguns  In  this  state,  except  In  the  case 
of  the  armed  forces,  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials and  persons  specially  authorized  by 
the  commissioner  of  public  safety. 

In  line  with  this.  The  Globe  has  decided 
as  of  Feb.  fl  It  will  not  accept  any  handgun 
advertising  In  its  pages.  This  Includes  an 
all -type  advertisement  as  well  as  any  Illus- 
tration or  reference   to  handguns. 

Without  Federal  support,  the  Backman 
bill  cannot  be  perfect.  But  at  least  it  would 
reduce  the  availability  of  guns  In  stores  and 
in  private  homes  within  Massachusetts.  And 
It  would  tighten  the  sanctions  against  those 
who  possess  them  Ulegally.  As  for  those  who 
argue  that  guns  are  for  sports,  they  should 
remember  that  the  "track  pistol"  reportedly 
foimd  on  a  student  during  the  troubles  at 
Hyde  Park  High  two  years  ago,  looked  Just 
as  lethal  as  a  .32  to  the  teacher  who  found  It. 

The  threats  and  the  klUlnga  must  be  re- 
duced. If  they  cannot  be  stopped.  And  those 
who  Insist  on  the  right  to  bear  arms  should 
acknowledge  that.  In  a  modern  urban  society 
the  courts  are  a  better  defense  than  a  gun 
battle  In  which  they  may  easily  be  tbe 
victim. 


S.  963 

Be  it  enacted  by  t?ie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Peraonal  Safety 
Firearms  Act  of  1973." 

TITLB  I— RXGI8TRATION 

Sec.  101.  TlUe  18,  United  Btetes  Code,  la 
amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  44  the 
following  new  chapter: 
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"Chapter  44A. — FIREARM  LICENSINO 

"9S1.  Definitions. 

"933.  Registration. 

"983.  SalM  of  firearms  and  ammunition. 

"984.  PenalUea. 

"936.  Disposition  of  flrearms  to  Secretary. 

"936.  Rules    and    regulations;     periods    of 

amnesty. 
"937.  Dlsclosiire  of  information. 
"938.  Assistance  to  Secretary. 
"S  931.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  The  term  'firearm'  means  a  weapon 
(Including  a  hand-held  firearm  and  a  starter 
gun)  which  will  or  Is  designed  to  ot  may 
readily  be  converted  to  expel  a  projectile 
by  the  action  of  an  explosive,  but  shall  not 
Include  a  firearm  as  that  term  is  defined 
In  chapter  63  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  or  an  antique  firearm  as  defined  In 
section  921  Of  this  title. 

"(2)  The  term  'hand  held  firearm'  means 
any  weapon  designed  or  redesigned  to  be 
fired  while  held  In  one  hand;  having  a  barrel 
less  than  ten  inches  In  length  and  designed 
or  redesigned  or  made  or  remade  to  uae  tbe 
energy  of  an  explosive  to  expel  a  projectile 
or  projectiles  through  smooth  or  rifled  bore. 

"(3)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

"(4)  The  term  'licensed  dealer'  means  any 
importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer  licensed 
under  the  provisions  of  chapter  4  of  this  title. 

"(6)  The  term  'ammunition'  means  am- 
munition or  cartridge  cases,  primers,  bullets, 
or  propeUant  powder  designed  for  use  In  any 
firearm. 

"(6)  The  term  'sell'  means  give,  bequeath 
or  otherwise  transfer  ownership. 

"(7)  The  term  'possess'  means  asserting 
ownership  or  having  custody  and  control 
not  subject  to  termination  by  another  or 
after  a  fixed  period  of  time. 

"S  932.  Registration 

"(a)  It  is  unlawful  for  a  person  knowingly 
to  possess  a  firearm  not  registered  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
This  subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to— 

"(1)  a  firearm,  previously  not  registered,  If 
such  a  firearm  Is  held  by  a  certified  dealer 
for  purposes  of  sale:  Provided,  That  records 
of  such  firearms  are  kept  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Secretary; 

"  (2)  a  firearm  possessed  by  a  person  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  and  continuously 
by  such  person  thereafter  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  days; 

"(3)  a  firearm,  previously  not  registered, 
possessed  by  (A)  the  United  States  or  any 
department  or  agency  thereof,  or  (B)  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

"(b)  (1)  A  certified  dealer  who  sells  a  Qre- 
arm  to  a  person  In  whose  possession  the  fire- 
arm must  be  registered  shall  require  from 
the  purchaser  a  completed  application  for 
registering  the  firearm  and  shall  file  the  ap- 
plication with  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of 
sale. 

"(2)  When  a  person  other  than  a  certified 
dealer  sells  a  firearm,  the  purchaser  shall  file 
an  application  for  Its  registration  with  the 
Secretary  prior  to  receipt  of  the  firearm. 

"(3)  A  person  who  possesses  a  firearm  on 
the  effective  date  of-  this  Act  shall,  unless  he 
sooner  sells  the  firearm,  file  an  application 
for  registration  of  the  firearm  with  the  Secre- 
tary within  one  hxmdred  and  eighty  days. 

"(c)  An  application  for  registration  of  a 
firearm  shall  be  in  a  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  which  shall  Include  at  least 
the  following: 

"(1)  the  name,  address,  date  and  place  of 
birth,  photograph  and  social  security  or  tax- 
payer Identification  number  of  the  appli- 
cant; 

"(3)  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber  or  gage,  the  model  and  the  type,  and 
the  serial  number  of  the  firearm;  and 


(3)  the  date,  the  place,  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  from  whom  the  firearm 
was  obtained,  the  number  of  such  person's 
certificate  of  registration  of  such  firearm. 
If  any,  and.  If  such  person  Is  a  licensed  deal- 
er, his  license  n\unb«r. 

"(d)  An  application  for  registration  of  a 
firearm  shall  be  In  duplicate.  The  original 
application  shall  be  signed  by  the  applicant 
and  filed  with  the  Secretary,  either  In  person 
or  by  certified  mall,  return  receipt  requested. 
In  such  place  as  the  Secretary  by  regulation 
may  provide.  The  duplicate  shall  be  retained 
by  the  applicant  as  temporary  evidence  of 
registration.  The  Secretary  after  receipt  of  a 
duly  filed  completed  application  for  registra- 
tion, shall  send  to  the  applicant  a  numbered 
registration  certificate  Identlfiylng  such  per- 
son as  the  registered  owner  of  such  firearm. 
"(e)  The  certified  record  of  a  firearm  shall 
expire  upon  any  change  of  the  name  of  the 
registered  owner  or  residence  unless  the  Sec- 
tary Is  notified  within  thirty  days  of  such 
change. 

"(f)  It  Is  unlawful  for  a  person  to  carry  a 
firearm  required  to  be  registered  by  this 
chapter  without  having  a  registration  certifi- 
cate or  If  such  certificate  has  not  been  re- 
ceived, tempwrary  evidence  of  registration  or 
to  refuse  to  exhibit  such  certificate  or  tem- 
porary evidence  upon  demand  of  a  law  en- 
forcement officer. 
"S  933.  Sales  of  flrearms  and  anamunltlon 

"(a)  A  registrant  of  a  firearm  who  sells  the 
firearm  shall,  within  five  days  of  the  sale, 
return  to  the  Secretary  his  registration  cer- 
tificate noting  on  It  the  name  and  residence 
address  of  the  transferee,  and  the  date  of 
delivery. 

"(1^)  Whoever  acquires  a  firearm  required 
to  be  registered  by  this  chapter  shall  require 
the  seller  to  exhibit  a  registration  certificate 
and  shaU  note  the  number  of  the  certificate 
on  his  application  for  registration. 

"(c)  A  licensed  dealer  shall  not  take  or 
receive  a  firearm  by  way  of  pledge  or  pawn 
without  also  taking  and  retaining  during  the 
term  of  such  pledge  or  pawn  the  registration 
certificate. 

"If  such  pledge  or  pawn  is  not  redeemed 
the  dealer  shall  return  the  registration  cer- 
tificate to  the  Secretary  and  record  the  fire- 
arm In  his  own  name. 

"(d)  The  executor  or  administrator  of  an 
estate  containing  a  registered  firearm  shall 
promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  death 
of  the  registered  owner  and  shall,  at  the  time 
of  any  transfer  of  the  firearm,  ret-urn  the 
certificate  of  registration  to  the  Secretary  as 
provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
The  executor  or  administrator  of  an  estate 
containing  an  unrecorded  firearm  shall 
promptly  record  the  firearm,  without  penalty 
for  any  prior  faUure  to  record  It. 

"(e)  Whoever  possesses  a  firearm  shall 
within  ten  days  notify  the  Secretary  of  a 
loss,  theft  or  destruction  of  the  firearm,  and, 
after  such  notice,  of  any  recovery. 

"(f)  A  licensed  dealer  shaU  not  sell  ammu- 
nition to  a  person  for  use  In  a  firearm  re- 
quired to  l)e  registered  without  requiring  the 
purchaser  to  exhibit  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration or  temporary  evidence  of  registra- 
tion of  a  firearm  which  uses  such  ammuni- 
tion, and  noting  the  certificate  number  or 
date  of  the  temporary  evidence  of  registra- 
tion on  the  records  required  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  dealer  pursuant  to  section 
923(G)  of  this  article. 
"{  934.  Penalties 

"(a)  Whoever  violates  a  provision  of  sec- 
tion 932  or  section  933  shall  be  punished 
by  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  five  years, 
or  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  t6,000,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly  falsifies  any  In- 
formation required  to  be  filed  with  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  chapter,  or  forges 
or  alters  any  certificate  of  registration   or 


temporary  evidence  of  registration,  shall  be 
punished  by  Imprisonment  not  to  exceed 
five  yean  or  a  fine  not  to  exceed  110.000  or 
both. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
no  Information  or  evidence  obtained  from 
an  application  or  certificate  of  registration 
required  to  be  submitted  or  retained  by  a 
natural  person  in  order  to  comply  with  any 
provision  of  this  chapter  or  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  used  as  evi- 
dence against  that  pterson  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  a  violation  of  law 
occurring  prior  to  or  concxirrently  with  the 
filing  of  the  application  for  registration  con- 
taining the  Information  or  evidence. 
"S  935.  Disposition  of  firearms  to  Secretary 

"(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
reasonable  value  for  firearms  voluntarily 
relinquished  to  him. 

"(b)  A  person  who  lawfully  pKissessed  a 
firearm  prior  to  the  operative  effect  of  sjiy 
provision  of  this  title,  and  who  becomes 
Ineligible  to  possess  such  firearm  by  virtue 
of  such  provision,  shall  receive  reasonable 
compensation  for  the  firearm  upon  Its  sur- 
render to  the  Secretary. 

"§  936.  Rules    and     regulations;     period     of 
amnesty 

"The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  rules 
&nd  regulations  as  he  deems  reasonably 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter.  Including  reasonable  requirements 
for  the  Doarklng  of  flrearms  that  do  not  have 
serial  numbers,  and  may  declare  periods  of 
amnesty  for  the  registration  of  firearms 
"5  937.  Disclosure  of  information 

"Information  contained  on  any  certificate 
of  registration  or  application  therefore  shall 
not  be  disclosed  except  to  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center  established  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  to  law 
enforcement  officers  requiring  such  Informa- 
tion in  pursuit  of  their  official  duties. 

"§  938.  Assistance  to  the  Secretary 

"When  requested  by  the  Secretary.  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  shall  assist  the 
Secretary  In  tbe  administration  of  this 
title." 

TITLE  II— UCENSING 

Sec.   201.   Chapter  44   of   title    18.   United 
States   Code   Is   amended   by   inserting   after 
section  923,  the  following  new  section: 
"5  923A.  State  permit  systems;   Federal  fire- 
arms licensing 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  which 
States  or  political  subdivisions  of  States 
have  enacted  or  adopted  adequate  permit 
systems  for  the  possession  of  firearms  and 
shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register  the 
names  of  such  States  and  political  subdivi- 
sions. 

"(b)  An  adequate  permit  system  shall  In- 
clude provisions  for: 

"(1)  Identification  of  the  permit  holder 
appearing  on  the  permit  including  name, 
address,  age,   signature  and  photograph; 

"(2)  restrictions  on  issuance  of  a  permit  to 
a  person  who  is  under  indictment  or  who  has 
been  convicted  In  any  court  of  a  crime  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  for  a  term  exceed- 
ing one  year,  or  who  is  a  fugitive  from 
Justice; 

"(3)  restrictions  on  issuance  of  a  permit 
to  a  person  who,  by  reason  of  age,  mental 
condition,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction  or  pre- 
vious violations  of  firearms  laws  cannot  be 
relied  upon  to  possess  or  use  flrearms  safely 
and  responsibly; 

"(4)  means  of  investigation  of  applicants 
for  permits  to  determine  their  eligibility  un- 
der subparagraphs  (2)  and  (3).  including 
filing  with  the  Issuing  agency  a  complete  set 
of  fingerprints  and  a  recent  photograph  of 
tbe  applicant;  and 

"(5)  prohibition  of  possessions  of  firearms 
or  ammunition  by  any  person  who  has  not 
been  Issued  such  a  permit. 
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It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 

otherwise    transfer   any   firearm   or 

tlon  to  any  person  (other  than  a  11- 

Importer,  licensed  manufacturer  or 

dealer)  unless: 

the  sale  or  transfer  Is  not  prohibited 

other  provision  of  this  chapter;  *ti/1 

the  purchaser  or  transferee  exhibits 

permit  issued  to  him  by  a  State  or 

:al  subdivision  having  an  adequate  per- 

a  jTstem.  or  the  purchaser  or  transferee 

a  valid  Federal  gun  license  Issued  in 

ice  with  subsections  (d)  and  (e). 

A  licensed  dealer  shall  issue  a  Federal 

cense  to  a  person  upon  presentation  of: 

a  valid  official  document  Issued  by 

pprson's  State  or  political  subdivision, 

'J  his  name,  current  address,  age,  slg- 

and  photograph: 

a  statement.  In  a  form  to  be  pre- 

by  the  Secretary  and  dated  within 

and  signed  by  the  chief  law  en- 

offlcer    (or  his   delegate)    at  the 

ot  residence  of  the  person,  that  to 

of  that  officer's  knowledge  that  per- 

not  under  Indictment,  has  not  been 

ed  In  any  court  of  a  crime  punishable 

In  prlaonment  for  a  term  exceeding  one 

not  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  and  Is  not 

se   prohibited    by   any    provision    of 

I,  States,  or  local  law  from  poosesslng 

I  and  ammunition; 

a  statement  In  a  form  to  be  pre- 
by  the  Secretary,  dated  within  six 
and  signed  by  a  licensed  physician, 
his  professional  opinion  such  person 
mentally  and  physically  capable  of  pos- 
and  using  a  firearm  safely  and  re- 
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a  statement  signed  by  the  person  In 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  that 
■  lawfully  possess  firearms  and  ammu- 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
the  State  and  political  subdivision  of 


a  complete  set  of  such  person's  fln- 

ts  certified  to  by  a  Federal,  State  or 

1  aw  enforcement  officer,  and  a  photo- 

reasonably  identifying  the  person. 
Federal  gun  licenses  shall  be  Issued 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
U  be  valid  for  a  period  not  to  exceec 

reuB.  A  dealer  shall  maintain  a  rec- 
all licenses  Issued  by  him  as  part  of 
orda  required  to  be  maintained  by 
933(b)  of  this  chapter,  and  shall  for- 

o  the  Secretary  the  documents  de- 
In  subparagraphs  (d)  (2)-(d)  (6). 
Any  person  denied  a  Federal  gun  11- 

iinder  subaectlon   (d)    may  apply  dl- 

»  the  Secretary,  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
gun  license. 
Unless  otherwise  prohibited  by  this 

',  a  Uoenaed  dealer  may  ship  a  firearm 
nltlon  to  a  person  only  If  the  dealer 
that  the  purchaser  has  been  Issued 

permit  pursuant  to  an  adequate  state 
system,  a  Federal  gun  license,  or  a 
dealer's  license,  and  notes  the  num- 

such  permit  or  license  In  the  records 
"  to  be  kept  by  section  933  of  this 
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No  person  may  possess  a  firearm  or 
Itlon  without  a  valid  state  or  local 
if  he  is  resident  of  a  State  or  locality 
an  adequate  permit  system,  or  a  Fed- 
n  license. 

Determinations   of   adequate   permit 
and  denials  by  the  Secretary  of  Fed- 
licenses  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
of  chapter  5.  title  5.  United  States 
lut  actions  of  the  Secretary  shall  be 
de  novo  pursuant  to  chapter  7, 
United  States  Code,  in  an  action  in- 
by  any  person.  State  or  political  sub- 
adveraely  afTected." 
103.  The  analysis  of  chapter  44  of  title 
'  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inaert- 
ImAoedUtely  after  the  following: 
t  Icenslng." 
State  permit  systems;  Federal  firearms 
lloenaea." 


TITLB  in — HAND  wiCT.rt  FIBKARMS 

Section  933  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code 
U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  subsection: 

"(n)  (1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  Import,  manufacture,  sell,  buy,  trans- 
fer, receive,  or  transport  any  hand  held  fire- 
arm which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
unsuitable  for  such  lawful  purpoaes  as  law 
enforcement,  military  and  protective  uses, 
hunting  and  sport  shooting,  based  upon 
standards  established  by  him. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may,  consistent  with 
public  safety  and  necessity,  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  subsection  (1)  of  this  section 
such  importation,  manufacture,  sale,  piu'- 
chaae,  transfer,  receipt,  or  transportation  of 
firearms  by  Importers,  manufacturers,  or 
dealers,  licensed  under  this  chapter. 

"Such  exemptions  may  take  Into  considera- 
tion not  only  the  needs  of  police  officers  and 
security  guards,  sportsmen,  target  shooters, 
and  firearms  collectors  but  also,  small  busi- 
nesses In  high  crime  areas  and  others  who 
can  demonstrate  a  special  need  for  self -pro- 
tection. 

"(3)  The  term  'hand  held  firearm'  means 
any  weapon  designed  or  redesigned  and  In- 
tended to  be  fired  whUe  held  in  one  hand; 
having  a  barrel  less  than  ten  Inches  in 
length  and  designed,  redesigned  or  made  or 
remade  to  use  the  energy  of  an  explosive  to 
expel  a  proJectUe  or  projectiles  through  a 
smooth  or  rifled  bore." 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  401.  SBPABABnjTT. — If  the  provisions 
of  any  part  of  this  Act  or  any  amendments 
made  thereby  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circumstances  be  held  Invalid, 
the  provisions  of  the  other  parts  and  their 
application  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  402.  Enxcr  on  State  Law.— No  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  Ehall  be  construed  as  indicat- 
ing an  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
occupy  the  field  in  which  such  provisions 
operate  to  the  exclusion  of  the  law  of  a  State 
or  possession  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
on  the  same  subject  matter,  or  to  relieve 
any  person  of  any  obligation  Imposed  by  any 
law  of  any  State,  possession,  or  political  sub- 
division thereof. 

Sec.  403.  EnxcTiVE  Date. — The  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  in  the 
past.  I  am  pleased  to  join  with  the  dis 
tingulshed  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KiNNEDY)  in  introducing  the  Per- 
sonal Safety  Firearms  Act. 

As  we  reintroduce  this  critically  im- 
portant legislation,  we  are  reminded  once 
more  of  the  criminal  violence  which  con- 
tinues to  plague  the  neighborhoods  and 
suburban  areas  of  America. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  suffering  and 
distress  that  flows  from  assault  and  the 
fear  of  assault. 

Through  the  media  and  through  th" 
widening  circle  of  relatives  and  friends 
who  have  suffered  the  terror  of  crime, 
muggings,  holdups  and  worse,  of  the 
pointed  gun  or  the  irrevocable  violence 
of  the  pulled  trigger,  who  has  not  experi- 
enced—at least  vicariously— this  shatter- 
ing reality? 

The  causes  of  crime  and  violence  in 
our  society  are  rooted  in  complex  and 
stubborn  forces  which  will  not  yield 
easily,  but  comprehensive  reform  of  our 
criminal  justice  system  is  one  key  ele- 
ment in  rooting  out  these  causes. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  simple 
solutions  to  the  crime  problem.  But  there 
are  solutions — even  though  \,hey  may  not 
be  complete.  There  are  actions  we  can 
take   to  provide   better   protection   for 


our  shopkeepers,  our  cabdrivers,  our 
employees,  our  police  ofHcers  and  our 
people  on  the  streets  and  in  their  homes. 
Protecting  the  lives,  the  property  and 
the  rights  of  its  citizens  is  the  first  pur- 
pose of  government.  The  level  and  quality 
of  public  safety  afforded  by  our  govern- 
ments is  not  now  adequate  to  our  needs. 
It  must  be  made  so. 

One  action  we  must  now  imdertake  is 
to  control  the  deadly  interstate  traffic 
in  firearms  which  in  1971  were  respon- 
sible for  the  murder  of  over  10,000 
Americans. 

The  police  officer  walking  the  streets 
of  urban  America  is  the  prime  target 
for  the  armed  offender.  Prom  1961 
through  1970.  633  policemen  were  killed 
in  the  United  States — most  of  them  with 
handguns.  In  1971,  126  policemen  were 
murdered  in  the  line  of  duty.  In  1972, 
the  total  decreased  slightly  to  112,  but 
108  were  killed  with  firearms.  The  un- 
provoked and  terrifying  attacks  by  "am- 
bush" on  the  police  of  New  York  City 
have  shocked  the  Nation. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today — the  Per- 
sonal Safety  Firearms  Act — would  if  en- 
acted severely  restrict  the  availability  of 
handgims,  the  weapon  used  in  52  percent 
of  all  murders.  It  would  substantially 
reduce  the  personal  dangers  and  fatali- 
ties caused  by  the  criminal  behavior  of 
whose  who  lawlessly  misuse  firearms  by 
requiring: 

First,  the  registration  of  every  civil- 
ian owned  g\m  in  the  United  States; 

Second,  the  licensing  of  all  persons  who 
own  guns,  and 

Third,  a  ban  on  the  domestic  output  of 
hand-held  firearms  that  are  not  suitable 
for  sporting  or  protective  purposes. 

Registration  will  provide  an  improved 
system  for  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
trace  and  apprehend  those  who  commit 
crimes  with  firearms.  It  will  tell  us 
where  the  guns  are  and  in  whose  hands 
they  are  held.  All  privately  owned  fire- 
arms will  be  identified  by  their  physical 
characteristics  and  by  the  name  of  the 
person  applying  for  such  registration. 
The  National  Crime  Information  Cen- 
ter of  the  FBI  will  maintain  these  regis- 
tration documents  to  enable  law  enforce- 
ment officers  throughout  the  country  to 
trace  ownership  of  any  firearm. 

Under  the  bill,  a  violation  of  this  pro- 
vision is  punishable  by  imprisonment  for 
up  to  5  years,  a  fine  of  up  to  $5,000,  or 
both.  The  Secretary  has  authority  to  de- 
clare periods  during  which  previously 
unregistered  weapons  may  be  registered 
without  penalty.  Any  Intentional  falsi- 
fication of  registration  Information  Is 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  up  to 
5  years,  or  a  fine  of  $10,000  or  both. 

The  licensing  provision  would  require 
all  gun  owners  to  possess  an  adequate 
State  permit  or  a  Federal  gim  license.  If 
a  State  fails  to  adopt  a  firearms  permit 
system  that  meets  minimum  standards 
specified  in  the  bill,  Federal  licensing 
applies  until  the  State  adopts  an  ade- 
quate permit  ssytem.  No  person — wheth- 
er a  licensed  dealer  or  a  private  individ- 
ual may  sell  firearms  or  ammunition  to 
an  individual  who  does  not  have  either 
an  adequate  State  permit  or  a  Federal 
gun  license. 

In  addition,  no  one  may  possess  a  fire- 
arm or  ammunition  unless  he  has  either 
an  adequate  State  permit  or  a  Federal 
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gun  license.  To  qualify  as  having  an  ade- 
quate permit  system,  a  State  must  re- 
strict the  issuance  of  permits  applied  fw 
by  convicted  felons,  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice, mental  defectives,  alcoholics,  juve- 
niles, and  drug  addicts,  and  must  ade- 
quately investigate  applicants  prior  to 
the  issuance  of  permits. 

In  States  that  do  not  enact  adequate 
permit  systems.  Federal  gun  licenses, 
valid  for  up  to  3  years,  will  be  issued  by 
federally  licensed  dealers  upon  receipt — 
from  both  the  chief  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer of  an  applicant's  locality  and  a  li- 
censed physician — of  information  bear- 
ing upon  his  ellgibiUty  for  a  Federal  gun 
license. 

The  sale  or  possession  of  firearms  or 
ammunition  in  violation  of  the  licensing 
and  permit  provisions  of  the  bill  car- 
ries a  maximum  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment for  5  years  and  a  fine  of  $5,000 

The  third  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  ban 
the  domestic  output  of  cheap  hand-held 
firearms.  The  handgun's  role  In  crime  is 
disproportionate  to  Its  number  in  com- 
parison with  long  guns,  in  the  commis- 
sion of  homicide,  aggravated  assault,  and 
armed  robbery.  Over  50  percent  of  the 
15,000  homicides  In  1969  were  committed 
with  handguns.  Virtually  every  robljery 
involving  a  firearm  takes  place  with  a 
handgim.  The  percentage  of  violent 
crimes  in  which  handguns  are  used  is  in- 
creasing. During  1969,  htindguns  were 
used  in  81  percent  of  the  murders  of 
police  officers  killed  by  criminal  assaults. 
For  the  period  1960-69,  78  percent  of 
the  weapons  used  in  police  murders  were 
handguns. 

State  control  of  hand-held  firearms 
has  been  ineffective  because  of  different 
policies  and  leakage  between  the  States. 
Only  a  comprehensive  and  uniform  sys- 
tem of  controls  of  hand-held  firearms 
will  aid  in  suppressing  the  crimes  of  vio- 
lence caused  by  these  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  our  fellow  citizens  are 
alarmed  by  the  rise  of  violent  crime  In 
the  United  States,  and  with  good  reason. 
Personal  injury  and  death  occur  more 
often  in  our  country  than  in  any  other 
industrial  nation  in  the  world.  Firearms 
are  the  primary  instrument  of  injury  and 
death  in  American  crime. 

The  current  annual  toll  of  20.000  gun 
deaths— 10,000  murders,  7,000  suicides, 
and  3,000  accidents — is  a  national 
scandal  that  demands  congressional  ew;- 
tion.  A  nationwide  system  of  firearms  li- 
censing and  registration  can  effectively 
assist  Federal  and  State  governments  in 
their  efforts  to  reduce  that  toll. 

Law  enforcement  agencies  support 
strong  gun  control  legislation  as  the  sin- 
gle most  important  way  to  control  violent 
crimes.  In  1967,  the  late  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  FBI,  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
supported  the  need  for  legislation,  re- 
quiring the  registration  and  licensing  of 
civilian  firearms.  Police  Commissioner 
Patrick  J.  Murphy  of  New  York  City  and 
others  support  these  proposals  while  be- 
ing increasingly  apprehensive  about  the 
safety  of  our  uniformed  policemen. 

As  fear  of  crime  increases,  handgun 
sales  increases;  as  the  niunber  of  loaded 
guns  increases,  the  use  of  firearms  in 
crime  incresises;  as  gun  use  increases,  the 
death  rate  from  violent  crime  increases; 


when  this  happens,  citizen  fear  of  crime 
Increckses  still  more. 

The  self-defense  aspect  of  this  "vicious 
circle"  deserves  further  attention.  Even 
though  the  great  majority  of  handguns 
are  kept  for  household  self-defense,  it  Is 
absolutely  clear  that  the  handgun  In  the 
home  is  more  likely  to  kill  innocent  peo- 
ple than  to  save  their  lives.  In  Detroit 
more  people  died  in  1  year  from  handgxm 
accidents  alone  than  were  killed  by 
home-lnvadlng  robbers  or  burglars  in 
4?^  years. 

The  opponents  of  gun  control  msdn- 
tain  that  we  cannot  limit  the  supply  of 
guns  enough  to  reduce  the  incidence  of 
violent  crime.  It  is  said  that  criminals 
wiU  stm  be  able  to  obtain  handgiins 
through  illicit  channels.  We  all  are  aware 
that  the  problem  of  criminal  misuse  of 
firearms  would  not  be  solved  by  passing 
this  bin  or  any  other  gim  control  legisla- 
tion. But  the  enactment  cf  this  bill  will 
vei-y  definitely  reduce  the  availability  of 
firearms,  and  consequently  reduce  the 
amount  of  criminal  firearms  violence. 

We  have  sought  to  cope  with  conflict- 
ing interests.  We  have  sought  to  find  a 
way  to  deal  with  the  illegitimate  uses  of 
guns,  without  at  the  same  time  placing 
undue  restrictions  on  legitimate  uses. 

Mr.  President,  action  is  long  overdue. 
We  must  act  to  protect  the  lives  of  citi- 
zens and  police  officers  who  everyday 
confront  a  tide  of  fear  and  very  real 
danger — brought  about  by  so  many  who 
use  these  illegal  weapons. 

Our  proposal  would  help  to  provide 
that  protection  without  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  law-abiding  gim  owners. 
I  believe  that  they  will  accept  the  minor 
inconveniences  of  handgun  licensing  and 
registration  In  order  to  improve  the  con- 
trol over  the  spread  of  criminal  violence 
in  America. 

I  believe  that  they  will  agree  with  the 
commonsense  conclusion  that  gims  must 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  auto- 
mobiles— that  is,  that  they  be  registered 
and  their  owners  hold  licenses.  If  we  re- 
quire licensing  and  registering  of  auto- 
mobiles— whose  purpose  is  not  to  kill  but 
to  transport — how  much  more  reasonable 
it  is  to  have  the  same  measure  of  control 
over  guns,  whose  sole  function  is  to  kill 
or  to  maim. 

It  is  time  to  respond  to  the  csill  of  rea- 
son for  more  effective  gun  control. 

We  ought  to  make  this  contribution.  It 
has  been  said  before,  and  I  say  it  again; 
that,  at  the  very  least,  we  should  do  this 
out  of  deference  to  the  tremendous  con- 
cern, so  eminently  justified  by  fact,  and 
on  a  note  of  deference  to  our  own  mis- 
fortune here  and  the  dreadful  tragedy 
affecting  Senator  Stennis  who  is  happily 
getting  better,  although  he  is  still  at  the 
door  of  death  {uid  in  a  situation  which 
might  conceivably  at  least  have  been 
inhibited  or  prevented  by  appropriate  gim 
control  leglslaU(Mi. 


By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Crans- 
ton, Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 
MclNTYRE,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
MoNTOYA.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pas- 
TORE.  Mr.  RiBicoFF.  Mr.  Steven- 
son, Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Fong.  Mr. 


Brock,      Mr.      Bentskn,      Mr. 

Chtjbch.  and  Mr.  Tttnney)  : 
S.  983.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  move  certain  barbi- 
turates from  schedule  III  of  such  act  to 
schedule  II;  and 

S.  984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  require  identification 
by  manufacturer  of  each  schedule  II 
dosage  unit  produced.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    BAYH  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Bible,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Hart. 

Mr.  Htimphrey,  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr. 

MclNTYRE.     Mr.     MONDALE,     Mr. 

MoNioYA.  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Pas- 
tore,  Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr.  Tow- 
er, Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Brock.  Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr.  Chxtrch.  Mr.  TUN- 
NEY.  and  Mr.  Ribicoff)  : 
S.  985.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  establish  effective  con- 
trols against  diversion  of  particular  con- 
trolled substances  and  to  assist  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  the  investigation 
of  the  diversion  of  controlled  substances 
into  other  than  legitimate  medical,  scien- 
tific, and  industrial  channels,  by  requir- 
ing manufacturers  to  Incorporate  inert, 
innocuous  tracer  elements  in  all  sched- 
ule n  and  m  depressant  and  stimulant 
substances,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

THXEZ      MEAST7RBS     TO     CONTaOL      BABBITUKATE 
DIVXaSIOK  ART)  ABUSE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  three  measures  designed  to 
facilitate  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
their  efforts  to  investigate  and  to  curb 
the  diversion  of  dangerous  drugs,  from 
legtitimate  channels  cf  distribution  to 
illicit  markets. 

Dming  my  9  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  I  have  conducted  an  inten- 
sive investigation  into  the  diversion  and 
abuse  of  legitimately  produced  narcotic 
and  nonnarcotic  dangerous  drugs. 

Not  drugs  illicitly  grown  in  Turkey  and 
refined  in  France.  Not  drugs  grown  and 
refined  in  Asia's  Ctolden  Triangle.  But 
dangerous  drugs  produced  legitimately 
within  our  own  borders. 

Additional  efforts  are  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  international  drug 
traffic.  But  even  if  the  war  on  heroin 
should  result  in  total  victory,  the  epi- 
demic of  drug  abuse  which  plagues 
American  society  would  not  be  van- 
quished; for  the  source  of  supply  for 
growing  legions  of  addicts  is  a  domestic 
one. 

We  are  experiencing  a  pandemic  of 
psychotropic  drug  abuse  among  yoimg 
and  old  alike.  Conservative  estimates 
indicate  that  at  least  14  million  Ameri- 
cans have  abused  methamphetamines. 
amphetamines,  barbiturates,  and  other 
prescription  drugs. 

Much  of  this  drug  abuse  begins  with 
the  overproduction  and  diversion  of 
legitimately  produced  drugs  to  illicit 
markets.  Quite  often  the  feared  and  de- 
spised "pusher"  is  a  family's  own  medi- 
cine cabinet.  Casual  attitudes  toward 
these  potentially  destructive  drugs, 
coupled  with  a  readily  available  supply 
are  Intimately  linked  with  the  current 
abuse  of  these  drugs. 
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In  the  summer  of  1971  and  a^ain  in 
tie  winter  of  1972,  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
ai  aphetamlne  traffic,  abuse,  and  regula- 
ti  «.  Subcommittee  volumes,  "Ampheta- 
mlne  Legislation  1971."  and  "Diet  Pill— 
A  nphetamines — Traffic,  Abuse,  and  Reg- 
iiatlon."  Concem  regarding  stricter 
c(  Qtrols  CD  the  production  and  distrlbu- 
ti  m  of  amphetamines  was  not  new  in  the 
&  inate.  In  October  1970.  this  body  passed 
ajt  amendment  to  the  Controlled  Sub- 
st  inces  Act  which  placed  amphetamines 
ujtder  schedule  U  which  required  pro- 
duction quotas  be  established  to  meet 
oi  ily  current  medical,  scientific,  research, 
aiid  industrial  needs.  However,  follow- 
in  g  intensive  lobbying  by  representatives 
ol  the  drug  industry  and  bolstered  by 
^^hlte  House  opposition  to  controls  on 
tie  production  of  amphetamines,  the 
Senate  passed  ammdment  was  deleted 
in  the  conference. 

In  1972.  after  a  3-year  struggle,  the 
pioponents  of  stricter  controls  on  the 
pi  Dduction  and  distribution  of  ampheta- 
m  nes  could  claim  a  victory  of  sorts,  at 
le  1st  for  the  many  yoimgsters  and  others 
w  10  because  of  the  production  cuts  will 
perhaps  not  be  exposed  to  an  over- 
atundance  of  "speed"  in  the  family 
m^cine  chest,  at  school,  or  on  the 
st  -eet. 

Ihe  1972  quota,  more  than  adequate 
to  meet  legitimate  medical,  scientific,  re- 
se  irch,  and  industrial  needs,  limited  pro- 
diction  to  235  million  units.  This 
aipounted  to  an  83 -percent  reduction 
1971  production  levels.  Industry 
requested  1972  production  quotas 
doubling  1971  production. 

3ome  claim  that  further  reduction  is 
ne  cessary,  but  in  contrast  to  4,619  million 
ur  its  of  amphetamine  and  methamphet- 
aniine  produced  in  1969,  it  is  clear  that 
pr  Kiuction  has  been  drastically  reduced. 
iPThat  this  means  Is  that  in  1969  pro- 
du  ction  was  probably  in  excess  of  legiti- 
mite  needs  by  an  incredible  4  billion 
ux^lts.  Thus  in  the  past  few  years,  while 
J  of  us  were  urging  the  establishment 
production  quotas,  more  than  10 
bilion  amphetamines  were  produced  in 
ex  ;ess  of  legitimate  needs. 

Vhat  happened  to  those  billions  of 
5?  Mr.  President,  I  can  tell  you  what 
habpened  to  some  of  them.  I  have  seen 
th  »se  whose  minds  and  lives  were  de- 
stijoyed  by  chronic  dependence  on  these 
I  have  seen  the  bodies  of  some  who 
dlllited  these  pills  in  liquids  to  be  shot 
their  veins  with  tragic  results — 
mutilations,  disabilities  for  a 
lif|time  and  even  deaths. 
'  liese  and  many  others  were  the  vic- 
of  a  policy  that  chose  to  put  the 
•den — the  risk  of  abuse — on  the  public 
rafher  than  on  the  manufacturers  of 
!  dangerous  drugs. 
'  lie  number  of  individuals  introduced 
I  ;hese  dangerous  substances  and  often 
pe  long  road  of  addiction,  because  of 
gross  overproduction  is  immeasur- 
e.  but  it  is  clear  that  the  impact  on 
society,  particularly  its  youth,  has 
devastating,  if  not  catastrophic. 

subcommittee  has  found  that,  as 
the  amphetamines,  barbiturates  are 
too  easily  diverted  from  legitimate 
chjnnels  of  distribution  and  abused  in 
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every  strata  of  society.  The  subcommittee 
conducted  a  total  of  7  days  of  hearings 
in  December  1971,  and  May  and  June 
1972.  In  order  to  obtain  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems  of  barbiturate  abuse 
and  illicit  diversion. 

I  visited  a  number  of  barbiturate 
treatment  programs  as  well  as  several 
major  barbiturate  production  plants.  In 
order  to  obtain  additional  information 
on  the  extent  of  barbiturate  abuse  and 
diversion  throughout  the  country,  the 
subcommittee  submitted  detailed  ques- 
tionnaires to  the  attorneys  general  of 
every  State  and  territory,  to  148  police 
departments,  to  197  district  attorneys, 
and  to  160  forensic  toxicologists.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  and  extent  ol  bar- 
biturate abuse  and  diversion  as  well  as 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  responses  to 
the  national  questionnaire  can  be  foimd 
in  the  December  1972  subcommittee  re- 
port, "Barbiturate  Abuse  in  the  United 
States." 

The  investigation  and  the  hearings 
conducted  by  the  subcommittee  reveal 
barbiturate  abuse  to  be  both  a  substan- 
tail  public  health  problem  and  an  ever- 
increasing  concem  of  law  enforcement 
officials.  We  have  found  that  current 
Federal  controls  on  the  production  and 
distribution  of  shorter-acting  barbitu- 
rates are  not  adequate  to  curb  the  diver- 
sion and  abuse  of  these  drugs  which  are 
highly  dangerous  when  taken  without 
proper  medical  supervision. 

The  tragic  efifects  of  barbiturate  abuse 
are  generally  not  known  by  the  Ameri- 
can public.  The  subcommittee  found  that 
many  people  distinguish  "hard"  drugs, 
such  as  heroin  and  cocaine,  from  non- 
narcotic "soft"  drugs  which  are  produced 
for  legitimate  medical  purposes.  This  un- 
fortunate distinction  has  served  to  per- 
petuate the  belief  that  "soft"  drugs,  such 
as  barbiturates,  involve  little  risk  to  the 
abuser.  As  the  many  subcommittee  wit- 
nesses, particularly  the  former  barbitu- 
rate abusers,  made  abundantly  clear, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  actual  number  of  barbiturate 
abusers  in  this  country  is  not  known, 
although  various  estimates  have  been 
made.  The  National  Commission  on  Mar- 
ihuana and  Drug  Abuse  reported  that  be- 
tween 500,000  and  1  million  Americans 
are  barbiturate  addicts.  Surveys  of  sec- 
ondary and  college  students  from  1966 
to  1971  found  that  8  to  15  percent — 2  to  4 
million  young  people — have  used  bar- 
biturates for  nonmedical  purposes. 

Barbiturates  have  a  long  history  of 
medical  usefulness,  but  when  used  im- 
properly are  capable  of  producing  psy- 
chological dependence,  tolerance,  and 
physical  dependence.  Misuse  of  barbitu- 
rates has  led  many  individuals,  both  non- 
dependent  and  dependent,  to  an  overdose 
or  death.  Both  heroin  and  barbiturates 
are  strongly  addictive.  Barbiturate  with- 
drawal is  a  serious  medical  emergency 
and  requires  hospitalization.  It  is  more 
dangerous  than  heroin  withdrawal  and 
can  be  deadly. 

Barbiturates  are  a  favorite  of  polydrug 
users  and  are  used  by  abusers  of  many 
other  dangerous  drugs.  The  particularly 
dangerous  combination  of  alcohol  and 
barbiturates  is.  unfortunately,  a  popular 
mode  of  abuse.   Abusers  of   ampheta- 


mines— diet  pills — often  rely  on  barbitu- 
rates to  deaden  the  effect  of  the  stimu- 
lants. Too  many  of  these  abusers,  young 
and  old  alike,  find  themselves  in  the 
vicious  addictive  cycle  of  the  uppers  and 
downers.  Barbiturates  are  used  by  heroin 
addicts  to  modify  the  euphoria  of  heroin 
and  as  a  substitute  when  heroin  is  not 
readily  available. 

Violent  behavior  may  accompany  bar- 
biturate abuse.  Unlike  opiates,  which 
frequently  serve  to  contain  aggressive 
urges,  barbiturates  paradoxically  often 
permit  the  ventilation  of  aggressive  feel- 
ings. The  heavy  abuser  is  confused,  agi- 
tated, aggressive,  and  prone  to  hostile 
activities.  While  the  actual  number  of 
crimes  committed  by  individuals  who 
abuse  barbiturates  is  unknown,  several 
recent  surveys  indicate  that  the  number 
is  substantial.  One  study  found  that 
secobarbital,  a  barbiturate  covered  by 
my  bill,  was  overwhelmingly  selected  by 
delinquent  youths  as  the  drug  most  like- 
ly to  enhance  aggression. 

Recently,  NBC  news  aired  a  chilling 
television  documentary  entitled  "Thou 
Shalt  Not  Kill."  For  nearly  35  minutes 
the  viewer  witnessed  two  inmates,  in- 
carcerated on  death  row  in  the  Utah 
State  Prison,  excitedly  describe  the 
macabre  details  of  their  half  dozen  bru- 
tal murders.  What  may  have  escaped  the 
typical  viewer  were  the  many  references 
to  the  beer  and  pills  taken  by  these  men 
during  their  murderous  binge.  During  a 
3 -day  period  they  reportedly  ingested 
pentobarbital  capsules  by  the  handful 
approximately  every  3  hours.  They  were 
described  as  edgy,  grimy,  laughing,  walk- 
ing zombies,  all  consistent  with  chronic 
barbitiu-ate  intoxication. 

Whether  the  criminal  conduct  asso- 
ciated with  barbiturates  is  fostered  by 
the  drugs  themselves  or  by  the  need  to 
obtain  these  drugs,  it  is  clear  that  in- 
creasing barbiturate  abuse  is  intimately 
related  to  the  growing  niunbers  of  vio- 
lent and  nonvioloit  crimes  committed 
each  year. 

How  do  these  legitimately  manufac- 
tured drugs  find  their  way  to  the  illicit 
market  and  the  abusers? 

Dining  the  course  of  the  subcommittee 
investigation  of  barbiturate  abuse,  a 
nimiber  of  sources  for  illicit  barbiturates 
were  reported.  Witnesses  at  subcommit- 
tee hearings,  including  former  barbitu- 
rate addicts  and  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials, testified  that  illicit  barbiturates  are 
obtained  from  friends,  street  dealers,  and 
unethical  physicians  and  pharmacists; 
by  forged  prescriptions;  and  by  pilfering 
abundantly  supplied  family  medicine 
cabinets.  Thefts  from  drug  manufac- 
turers, wholesalers,  pharmacies,  and  doc- 
tors' offices  are  also  a  significant  source 
of  supply.  Additionally,  a  substantial 
percentage  of  barbitiirate  abusers  obtain 
their  drugs  legitimately  for  a  recognized 
medical  need  and  then  gradually  resort 
to  self-medication  for  nonmedical  rea- 
sons or  to  illicit  traffic. 

Two  factors  relating  to  the  availability 
of  barbltiuates  are  widely  recognized. 
First,  barbiturates  are  readily  available 
in  most  communities  in  this  country.  As 
one  16-year-old  boy  remarked  at  sub- 
committee hearings  in  December  1971 : 
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It  Is  less  of  a  hassle  to  obtain  downers 
(barbiturates)  than  It  Is  to  purcbase  clga- 
rett«6. 

Second,  although  specific  estimates 
differ,  there  is  a  consensus  among  drug 
abuse  experts  and  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities that  a  significant  proportion  of 
legitimately  produced  barbiturates  find 
their  way  into  the  illicit  maiicet. 

All  available  evidence  indicates  that  to 
date,  most  illegal  barbiturate  traffic  has 
involved  the  diversion  and  illicit  distri- 
bution of  legitiihately  produced  barbi- 
turates, both  in  bulk  and  dosage  imlt 
forms.  As  John  Ingersoll,  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  informed  the  subcommittee  In 
May  1972: 

Unlike  tbe  case  of  all  other  major  drugs 
of  abuse,  It  appears  that  harhituratea  are 
tupplied  exclusively  from  what  begins  as 
legitimate  production  [Italic  added.] 

In  fact,  the  Bureau  has  not  found  a 
single  working  clandestine  barbiturate 
laboratory  in  the  United  States.  This 
contrasts  sharply  with  illicit  amphet- 
amine and  hallucinogen  traffic,  which  in 
recent  years  has  been  supplied  at  least 
in  part  from  clandestine  laboratories. 

The  first  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is 
the  "Barbiturate  Control  Act."  This 
measure  would  transfer  fom*  commonly 
abused  shorter-acting  barbiturates  from 
schedule  m  to  schedule  n  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  of  1970.  Under 
schedule  n,  these  barbiturates  would  be 
subject  M  production  quotas,  stricter  dis- 
tribution controls,  and  more  stringent 
import  and  export  regulations.  This 
measure  received  strong  support  during 
the  92d  Congress  when  it  was  introduced 
as  8.  3539.  It  was  cosponsored  by  27 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Since  that  time 
the  subcommittee  has  substantiated  even 
more  fully  the  need  for  rescheduling.  The 
extent  of  barbiturate  abuse,  the  high 
incidence  of  barbiturate  diversion,  and 
the  clear  potential  for  greater  abuse 
have  been  documented  in  the  subcom- 
mittee report  and  the  many  hundreds  of 
pages  of  testimony  recently  published 
as  "Barbiturate  Abuse  1971-72." 

The  transfer  of  the  shorter-acting  bar- 
biturates to  schedule  n  will  have  a 
direct  impact  in  reducing  diversion  by 
establishing  production  quotas,  stricter, 
more  secure  distribution  controls,  and 
more  stringent  import  and  export  regu- 
lations. The  urgent  need  for  applying 
schedule  n  controls  to  the  shorter-act- 
ing barbiturates  has  been  clearly  estab- 
lished by  the  subcommittee  investiga- 
tion. 

It  is  well  documented  that  the  over- 
production of  barbiturates  leads  to  di- 
version from  legitimate  charmels  to  the 
illicit  barbiturate  market.  On  behalf  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  Dr. 
Henry  Brill,  testifying  before  the  sub- 
committee in  December  1971.  reiterated 
a  1965  statement  of  the  AMA  Committee 
on  Alcoholism  and  Addiction  which  con- 
cluded that- 
Current  production  of  all  sedative  drugs 
doubtless  exceeds  legitimate  medical  need 
by  a  considerable  margin. 

Moving  these  barbiturates  to  schedule 
n  would  require  the  Attorney  General  to 
establish   production   quotas   based   on 


legitimate  medical,  scientific,  research, 
and  industrial  needs. 

Many  witnesses  have  described  how 
easy  it  is  to  obtain  barbiturates  through 
forged  prescriptions,  legitimate  prescrip- 
tions from  careless  doctors,  and  numer- 
ous refills  of  old  prescriptions.  The  trans- 
fer of  the  popular,  shorter  acting  barbi- 
turates to  schedule  II  would  tighten  pre- 
scription practices  and  thereby  reduce 
the  chances  for  careless  overprescription 
without  affecting  the  legitimate  use  of 
these  drugs  when  prescribed  under  care- 
ful medical  supervision.  Rescheduling 
would  sdso  require  approved  order  forms 
for  £dl  transfers  of  these  drugs,  separate 
and  segregated  recordkeeping,  and  more 
detailed  reports  on  production  and  in- 
ventory. These  measures  would  permit 
more  effective  monitoring  of  barbitu- 
rate distribution  and  detection  of  diver- 
sion. 

In  addition,  schedule  II  would  subject 
the  shorter  acting  barbiturates  to  more 
rigid  security  requirements  throughout 
the  legitimate  chain  of  distribution  which 
would  reduce  the  chance  for  employee 
pilferage  and  thefts  by  burglary.  More 
rigorous  import  and  expert  controls 
would  also  be  imposed.  Specificcdly. 
schedule  n  requires  documentation  by 
the  exporter  that  the  drugs  will  be  used 
for  legitimate,  necessary  medical  pur- 
poses, and  that  the  drugs  will  not  be 
reexported  from  the  destination  country. 
Under  schedule  11,  imports  are  limited 
to  situations  where  there  is  a  domestic 
shortage  or  where  domestic  competition 
is  inadequate.  Current  schedule  in  con- 
trol permits  importation  of  barbiturates 
for  "legitimate  purposes."  Thus,  resched- 
uling would  appreciably  reduce  that 
legal  fiow  of  barbiturates  across  our 
borders  and  provide  substantially  fewer 
opportxmities  for  illicit  diversion. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
is  the  Dangerous  Drug  Identification  Act. 
This  measure  would  reqiilre  all  manu- 
facturers of  solid  oral  form  barbiturates 
to  place  identifying  marks  or  symbols  on 
their  products.  This  measure  received 
strong  support  during  the  92d  Congress 
when  it  was  Introduced  as  S.  3538.  Cur- 
rently many  of  these  legitimately  pro- 
duced tablets  and  capsules  are  un- 
marked. "Hie  presence  of  such  identifica- 
tion would  facilitate  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts to  determine  the  original  source  of 
the  drugs  they  seize.  Additionally,  by  re- 
quiring identification,  an  exact  accoimt-  - 
ing  could  be  nuule  of  the  percent  of 
seized  capsules  and  tablets  which  are 
of  legitimate  pharmaceutical  origin. 

The  third  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
is  the  Dangerous  Drug  Tracer  and  Law 
Enforcement  Information  Act.  This 
measure  will  further  sissist  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  In  their  Investigations  of 
the  diversion  of  controlled  substances. 
This  measure  also  provides  for  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  and  analysis  of  the  diversion  of 
controlled  substances.  This  measure  was 
Introduced  in  the  92d  Congress  as  S. 
3819. 

My  bill  would  require  manufacturers 
to  incorporate  an  inert  tracer  ingredient 
in  all  schedule  n  and  schedule  m  stimu- 
lants and  depressants,  Including  the 
widely  abused  amphetamines  and  barbi- 


turates. The  presence  of  these  tracers  will 
assist  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
identification  of  diverted  controlled  sub- 
stances, whether  seized  in  bulk  form  or 
in  the  form  of  illicitly  manufactured  or 
illicitly  capsulized  pills. 

Such  a  tracer  system  has  been  recom- 
mended by  numerous  witnesses  who 
have  appeared  before  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  Joseph  P.  Busch,  district  attorney 
of  Los  Angeles  County,  recommended 
that  tracer  materials  be  placed  in  all 
domestically  produced  barbiturate  sub- 
stances. Mr.  Busch  illustrated  the  use- 
fulness of  tracers  in  a  recent  heroin  in- 
vestigation, in  which  his  office  placed  a 
tracer  in  chemicals  being  shipped  to  a 
Mexican  laboratory  believed  to  be  pro- 
ducing heroin.  When  the  tracer  ap- 
peared in  heroin  sold  in  California.  Mr. 
Busch  was  able  to  verify  the  o"gin  of 
the  heroin. 

Tracers  in  stimulant  and  depressant 
substances  would  provide  similar  sissist - 
ance  in  source  identification.  Consider- 
able evidence  supports  the  hypothesis 
that  legitimately  produced  domestic 
drugs,  in  bulk  smd  dosage  unit  form,  are 
shipped  to  Mexico  and  eventually  im- 
ported to  illicit  markets  in  this  country. 
The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  and  the  Customs  Bureau  have 
seized  7.600,000  unmarked  red  secobarbi- 
tal units  since  July  1970.  In  one  case,  an 
individual  weis  arrested  in  possession  of 
2  milhon  unmarked  red  secobarbital 
units  and  large  quantities  of  smipheta- 
mines.  The  presence  of  a  tracer  would 
assist  law  enforcement  officers  in  identi- 
fying the  source  of  these  drugs,  even  if 
the  substances  have  been  repackaged  or 
recapsulized  for  illegal  trade.  Tracers 
would  in  no  way  impair  the  quality  or 
the  therapeutic  value  of  these  drugs. 

Although  "California  reds" — also 
known  as  "Mexican  reds" — have  been 
found  in  Denver,  New  Orleans,  and  New 
York  City,  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  this  is  a  special  situation  superim- 
posed on  a  broader  barbiturate  abuse 
pattern  affecting  the  entire  Nation.  The 
barbiturates  seized  in  nearly  all  com- 
munities are  legitimately  produced  do- 
mestic barbiturates  in  dosage  unit  form. 

My  bill  requires  the  Attorney  General 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
others  knowledgeable  in  the  manufac- 
ture, distribution,  and  monitoring  of 
controlled  substances,  to  determine  ap- 
propriate methods  for  incorporating 
tracer  ingredients  in  depressants  and 
stimulants.  The  Attorney  General  is  re- 
quired to  conduct  research  and  educa- 
tional programs  to  implement  the  tracer 
program;  to  develop  rapid  field  and  lab- 
oratory identification  techniques;  to 
train  local,  State,  and  Federal  law  en- 
forcement personnel  regarding  the  iden- 
tification of  tracer  elements  and  investi- 
gation of  diversion;  and  to  establish 
standards  to  evaluate  diversion  and 
tracer  control  of  other  controlled  sub- 
stances. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  com- 
prehensive information  system  for  use 
in  detecting  and  preventing  drug  diver- 
sion and  in  measuring  the  impact  of  en- 
forcement smd  regulatory  efforts.  The 
Comptroller  General   in   the   April    17. 
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1972,  report  of  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
OfBce  entitled  "Efforts  To  Prevent  Dan- 
gerous Drugs  From  nUcltly  Reaching  the 
Public,"  made  the  following  conclusions 
relative  to  reporting  and  identification 
of  seized  drugs  by  law  enforcement 
agencies: 

DMxras  SzEezD  bt  State  and  Local  Entokcx- 
Mxirr  OmoiTPs  Not  Examineo 

BNDO.  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  and  State 
and  local  enforcement  agencies  aelae  large 
quantities  of  drugs.  BNDD  strives  to  Identify 
the  manufacturer  of  drugs  seized  by  Its 
agents  and  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  since 
the  manufacturers'  Identity  can  be  valuable 
in  BNDD's  Investigation  to  determine  the 
source  and  significance  of  the  diversion.  We 
Found  however  that,  although  It  had  made 
some  efforts  to  Identify  manufacturers  of 
[trugs  seUed  by  State  and  local  enforcement 
agencies,  BNDD  had  no  formal  procedures 
(or  obtaining  such  Information  and  that  in- 
rormal  requests  for  samples  of  seized  drugs 
:iad  produced  few  results.  • 

Manufacturers  of  legally  produced  am- 
;>hetamlne8  and  barbiturates  can  be  Identl- 
led  by  marking,  such  as  trade  names  and 
bnulemartu.  or  by  pUUstlcs.  Pllllstlcs,  a  pro- 
cedure similar  to  ballistics,  identifies  pills 
with  the  machines  which  produced  them. 
3NDD  has  obtained  samples  (authentlcs)  of 
Jills  from  manufacturers  which  have  been 
identified  to  specific  machines.  When  the 
)rlgln  of  seized  pills  Is  unknown,  the  pills 
;an  be  compared  with  the  authentlcs  In  an 
ittempt  to  Identify  the  manufacturers  that 
jroduced  them. 

BNDD  officials  expressed  the  view  that  more 
lomplete  Information  on  the  origin  of  drugs 
seized  by  State  and  local  groups  would  be  a 
aluable  aid  In  their  Investigation.  The  value 
Df  this  Information  is  Illustrated  In  a  case 
involving  amphetamine  pills  seized  In  Cali- 
fornia. Through  Its  examination  BNDD  Iden- 
tified pills  smuggled  In  from  Mexico  as  be- 
ing manufactured  by  a  drug  firm  In  the 
hfldwest.  Subsequent  investigations  at  this 
arm  revealed  that  large  quantities  of  am- 
}hetamLnes  were  en  route  to  a  fictitious  ad- 
dress In  Mexico.  This  shipment  was  seized. 

In  our  visit  to  13  State  and  loc«il  enforce- 
neat  groups  In  California,  New  Jersey,  and 
»Iew  York,  we  learned  that  a  number  of  large 
seizures  had  been  made  In  the  past  year 
t>ut  that  little  attempt  had  been  made  to 
letermlne  the  origin  of  the  drugs.  Most  ofQ- 
:lals  were  not  aware  of  BNDD's  efforts  to 
Identify  manufacturers  but  were  willing  to 
looperate  with  BNDD  in  estaWlshlng  such 
k  system. 

In  one  large  metropoUtan  police  depart- 
ment, we  found  that  over  1,358,000  pUls  were 
seized  during  1970  Three  of  the  seizures 
consisted  of  about  370.000.  95.000,  and  68,000 
pUls  and  accounted  for  over  30  percent  of 
Che  total  seized.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
by  the  police  department  to  determine  the 
origin  of  these  drugs  nor  had  BNDD  obtained 
samples  for  this  purpose. 

In  other  enforcement  agencies,  we  fotind 
aJlso  that  no  attempt  had  b«en  made  to  de- 
termine the  origin  of  many  drug  seizures 
ranging  from  5,000  to  over  100.000  pills.  In 
addition,  we  found  that  none  of  the  enforce- 
ment agencies  had  uniform  procedures  for 
recording  statistics  on  drug  selziires  and  In 
several  cases,  no  data  was  maintained. 

We  believe  that  BNDD  should  establish  a 
procedvire  to  obtain  information  on  drugs 
seized  by  State  and  local  enforcement  groups 
BNDD  also  should  obtain  samples  of  large 
drug  seizures  for  Its  examination  when  the 
origin  of  the  drugs  Is  unknown.  In  addition, 
a  uniform  reporting  format  should  be  sug- 
gested to  State  and  local  enforcement  groups 
ao  that  data  could  be  gathered  systematically 
and  uniformly  and  oould  be  reported  to 
BNDD. 


The  GAO  report  concludes  that: 
Much  more  needs  to  be  done  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  the 
States,  local  agencies,  and  the  Industry  to 
reduce  the  diversion  of  legitimately  manu- 
factured drugs  to  Illicit  channels  where  they 
become  easily  available  into  young  people  and 
adults. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  systematic 
collection  of  data  relevant  to  drug  di- 
version and  requires  a  thorough  assess- 
ment of  law  enforcement  efforts  in  this 
area.  It  requires  the  Attorney  General 
to  obtain  comprehensive  data  from  State 
and  local  agencies;  to  assess  law  en- 
forcement efforts  to  control  diversion; 
and  to  insure  that  State  and  local  in- 
formation systems  are  compatible  with 
the  Attorney  General's  diversion  pro- 
gram. 

Manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  re- 
tailers registered  under  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  of  1970  have  expressed 
concern  that  reports  they  have  made  to 
BNDD  regarding  possible  diversion  have 
not  been  systematically  investigated  and 
that  when  investigations  are  conducted 
they  are  infrequently  informed  of  the 
outcome.  My  bill  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  establish  uniform  procedures 
to  monitor  and  investigate  all  reports  of 
dangerous  drug  purchases  and  orders  of 
an  unusual  or  suspicious  nature  and  to 
systematically  inform  the  reporting  par- 
ties regarding  the  results  of  BNDD 
investigations- 

To  date  there  has  been  no  systematic 
gathering  of  available  data  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  division.  My  bill  requires 
the  Attorney  General  to  obtain  from 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
all  available  information,  including  re- 
ports of  thefts,  seizures,  and  arrests  In- 
volving controlled  substances. 

The  military  services  purchase  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  dangerous  drugs  each 
year.  The  Defense  Personnel  Support 
Center  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  purchased 
about  131  million  pills  and  capsules  of 
dangerous  drugs  during  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971.  The  possibility  of  diversion 
within  the  military  supply  system  Is  con- 
siderable. Many  witnesses  testifying  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  have  indicated 
that  military  bases,  depots,  and  hospitals 
are  common  points  of  diversion  for  am- 
phetamines, barbiturates,  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs.  The  GAO  report  found  that 
procedures  for  the  military  services  to 
provide  information  to  BNDD  on  thefts 
and  oUier  shortages  of  dangerous  dnigs 
are  not  adequate. 

My  bill  requires  the  Attorney  General 
to  obtain  information  on  thefts  and 
shortages  within  the  military  supply  sys- 
tem and  to  establish  procedures  for  regu- 
lar meetings  with  appropriate  military 
officials  on  mutual  problems  concerning 
the  diversion  of  ccxitrolled  substances. 

To  assure  that  information  regarding 
the  diversion  of  controlled  substances  re- 
ceives appropriate  attention,  my  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Attorney  General  shall 
submit  a  comprehensive  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  diversion  of  con- 
trolled substances.  The  report  will  in- 
clude an  assessment  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  diversion;  an  appraisal  of  the 
effectiveness  of  law  enforcement  efforts 
to  curb  diversion;  and  an  evaluation  of 


the  tracer  system  provided  in  my  bUl  in 
the  investigation  and  prevention  of 
diversion. 

The  Controlled  Substances  Act  of  1970 
requires  that  persons  manufacturing, 
distributing,  and  dispensing  controlled 
substances  register  with  the  Attorney 
General.  In  determining  whether  to  reg- 
ister an  applicant,  the  Attorney  General 
is  required  to  determine  whether  a  regis- 
trant has  failed  to  maintain  effective 
controls  against  the  diversion  of  any  con- 
trolled substance,  and  whether  he  has 
failed  to  provide  a  standard  of  control 
consistent  with  public  health  and  safety. 
Yet,  under  the  1970  act,  the  Attorney 
General  is  not  authorized  to  revoke  or 
suspend  the  registration  of  persons  who 
abandon  controlled  substances. 

My  bill  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  revoke  or  suspend  the  registra- 
tion of  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  re- 
tailers, and  others  who  abandon  con- 
trolled substances,  such  as  amphetamines 
and  barbiturates,  or  who  fall  to  provide 
controls  consistent  with  public  health 
and  safety.  Criminal  penalties  are  pro- 
vided for  registrants  who  abemdon  con- 
trolled substances.  Thus,  the  Attorney 
General  can  insure  not  only  that  prospec- 
tive registrants  meet  standards  necessary 
to  curb  the  diversion  of  controlled  st*- 
stances  into  Illicit  charmels  but  also  that 
those  currently  registered  to  manufac- 
ture, distribute,  or  dispense  controlled 
substances  continue  to  meet  these  same 
standards. 

Tighter  controls  over  barbiturates 
would  have  been  Imposed  administra- 
tively by  an  administration  truly  com- 
mitted to  a  war  against  diversion  and 
abuse  of  legitimately  produced  domestic 
drugs. 

It  has  been  nearly  a  year  since  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration assured  the  subcommittee  that 
their  recommendation  on  the  reschedul- 
ing of  barbiturates  would  be  forthcoming. 

In  November  1972,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs  released 
a  report  recommending  the  rescheduling 
of  barbiturates,  Including  those  covered 
by  my  bill.  This  action  was  acknowledged 
by  the  Bureau  to  be  based  in  part  on  tes- 
timony before  the  subcommittee  which 
focused  nationwide  attention  on  the  es- 
calating problem  of  barbiturate  abuse. 
The  corroboration  of  the  subcommittee's 
findings  by  the  Bureau  is  significant, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  Bureau's  pre- 
vious position.  In  May  1972,  that  adequate 
information  was  not  available  to  support 
barbiturate  rescheduling.  Yet,  there  is 
still  no  action  on  the  rescheduling  of 
barbiturates. 

The  abuse  and  diversion  of  legitimately 
produced  dangerous  drugs  into  channels 
other  than  legitimate  medical,  scientific, 
and  industrial  channels  should  be  a  pri- 
mary concern  for  all  citizens.  The  sub- 
committee, the  Congress,  and  the  public 
at  large  are  all  too  familiar  with  the 
horrors  of  drug  dependency  and  addic- 
tion and  their  attendant  destructlveness 
and  tragedy.  Unless  we  take  action  and 
start  conducting  an  all-out  war,  not  just 
in  Turkey,  or  Prance,  or  In  Asia's  Golden 
Triangle,  but  with  regard  to  the  danger- 
ous drugs  produced  legitimately  right 
here  within  our  own  borders,  we  will 
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never  get  on  top  of  the  problem  of  drug 
diversion  and  abuse. 

My  bills,  which  I  am  introducing  today, 
are  not  panaceas  for  the  drug  crisis  we 
face  in  this  country.  These  measures, 
however,  would  provide  the  assistance 
necessary  to  aid  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  this  country  in  their  efforts 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  diver- 
sion of  legitimately  produced  dangerous 
drugs. 

We  have  learned  from  the  experience 
of  major  urban  areas,  especially  those  on 
the  west  coast,  that  barbiturate  abuse 
and  addiction  are  a  natural  outgrowth 
of  the  abuse  of  psychedelic  drugs  and 
amphetamine^  and  that  many  heroin 
addicts  and  methadone  users  are  abusing 
or  are  addicted  to  barbiturates.  Patterns 
of  abuse  experienced  in  California  are 
emerging  in  cities  and  towns  throughout 
our  country.  This  "ripple  effect"  should 
clearly  alert  us  to  the  need  to  control  and 
monitor  more  adequately  the  production 
and  distribution  of  dangerous  drugs.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these  three 
measures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  sectlon-by-sectlon  smalyses  of 
the  bills,  together  with  the  bills,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analyses 
and  bills  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
SEcnoN-BY-SicnoN  Analysis  of  thk  Bar- 
BircaAT*  CoNTKOL  Act  or  1973  (S.  983) 

Section  1:  This  section  contains  a  short 
title  to  reflect  the  amending  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  of  1970. 

Section  2:  This  section  amends  section 
202(c)  of  the  Act  by  providing  that  four 
shorter-acting  barbiturates  are  moved  from 
schedule  III  of  the  Act  to  schedule  II. 


S.  083 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled  Substances 

Act  to  move   certain   barbltuarates   from 

schedule  III  of  such  Act  to  schedule  IX 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Barbiturate  Con- 
trol Act  of  1973." 

Sec.  2.  Schedule  II  of  section  202(c)  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  (Public  Law  91- 
513;  84  Stat.  1250)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(d)  Unless  specifically  expected  or  unless 
listed  In  another  schedule,  any  material, 
compound,  mixture,  or  preparation  which 
contains  any  quantity  of  the  following  sub- 
stances having  a  depressant  effect  on  the 
central  nervous  system: 

"(1)  Amobarbital; 

"(2)  Pentobarbital; 

"(3)  Secobarbital; 

"(4)  Butabarbltal.". 

SXCTION-BT-SXCnON  ANALYSSCS  OF  TH«  DAKOES- 

OU8  Drug  Identification  Act  of  1973   (S. 

984) 

Section  1:  This  section  contains  a  short 
title  to  rcfiect  the  amending  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  of  1970. 

Section  2 :  This  section  amends  section  305 
of  the  Act  making  It  unlawful  to  manufac- 
ture or  distribute  solid  oral  form  substances 
In  schedule  II,  unless  each  solid  oral  form 
dosage  unit  carries  a  manufacturer's  Identi- 
fication as  required  by  regulation  of  the  At- 
torney Qeneral. 

Section  3:  This  section  provldefl  that  305 
(e)  of  this  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment. 


S.  984 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  to  require  Identification  by  manufac- 
turer of  each  schedule  11  dosage  unit  pro- 
duced 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dangerous  Drug 
Identification  Act  of  1973." 

Sec.  2.  Section  306  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (Public  Law  91-613;  84  Stat. 
1250)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(e)  It  ahaU  be  unlawful  to  manufacture 
or  distribute  solid  oral  form  controlled  sub- 
stances In  schedule  II,  unless  each  solid  oral 
form  dosage  unit  carries  a  maniifacturer's 
Identification  as  required  by  regulation  of 
the  Attorney  General.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  305(e)  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  first  day  of  the  twelth  calendar 
month  that  begins  after  the  day  Immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment. 


Section-by-Sectton  Analysis  of  the  Dan- 

GBROtrs  Dane  Tracer  and  Law  Enforcement 

Information  Act  or  1973  (S.  985) 

Section  1:   This  section  contains  a  short 

title  to  refiect  the  amending  of  the  Controlled 

Substances  Act  of  1970. 

Section  2 :  This  section  amends  section  305 
of  the  Act  making  it  unlawful  to  manufaw;- 
ture  or  distribute  SchedvUe  II  or  Schedule 
in  repressant  and  stimulant  substances  un- 
less they  contain  tracer  Ingredients.  It  also 
authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  require 
tracers  in  other  substances  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Section  3 :  This  section  amends  section  502 
of  the  Act  by  requiring  the  Attorney  General , 
after  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  others 
knowledgeable  In  the  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion and  monitoring  of  controlled  substances, 
to  determine  appropriate  methods  for  Incor- 
porating tracers  In  depressants  and  stimulant 
controlled  substances.  This  amendment  of 
section.  502  requires  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to 
conduct  programs  to  Implement  the  tracer 
program;  to  develop  rapid  field  and  labora- 
tory tracer  identification  techniques;  to  train 
local.  State  and  Federal  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel regarding  the  Identification  of  tracer 
elements  and  investigation  of  diversion;  and 
to  establish  standards  to  evaluate  diversion 
and  tracer  control  of  other  controUed 
substances. 

Section  4(a) :  The  subsection  amends 
Part  E  of  the  Act  by  adding  two  new  sections. 
The  new  section  504  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  establish  regulations  to  obtain 
comprehensive  Information  from  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  in  order  to 
assess  the  nature  and  extent  of  diversion 
and  the  Impact  of  efforts  to  curb  diversion; 
to  establish  a  uniform  system  for  investigat- 
ing and  reporting  the  disposition  of  investi- 
gations regarding  dangerous  drug  purchases 
and  orders  of  an  uniisual  or  suspicious  nature 
reported  by  registrants  under  the  Act;  to 
obtain  from  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
{^ncles  all  currently  available  Information 
of  the  diversion  of  controlled  substances, 
including  reports  of  thefts,  seizures  and  ar- 
rests Involving  such  substances;  and  to  ob- 
tain information  on  thefts  and  shortages  of 
controlled  substances  within  the  military 
supply  system  and  establish  regular  meetings 
with  the  military  services  regarding  diver- 
sion of  such  substances. 

The  new  section  506  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  con- 
trolled substances  diversion;  the  effectiveness 
of  law  enforcement  efforts  to  curb  diversion 
of  controlled  substances;  and  the  effective- 
ness of  the  tracer  system. 


Section  4ib)  :  This  subsection  redesignates 
sections  504  through  516  of  the  Act. 

Section  6(a):  Tills  subsection  defines 
"abandon"  as  a  voluntary  relinquishment  of 
possession  or  control  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance without  vesting  possession  or  control 
in  another  authorized  person. 

Section  5(b)  :  This  subsection  redesignates 
clauses  12  through  26  of  section  102  of  the 
Act. 

Section  5(c) :  ITils  subsection  amends  sec- 
tion 304(a)  of  the  Act  by  providing  that 
abandonment  or  failure  to  maintain  effective 
controls  ag;alnst  diversion  or  failure  to  pro- 
vide a  standard  of  control  consistent  with 
the  public  health  or  safety  are  grounds  for 
suspension  or  revocation  of  the  registration 
required  to  manufacture,  distribute  or  dis- 
pense controUed  substances  under  the  Act. 

Section  6(d)  :  This  subsection  amends  sec- 
tion 401(b)  of  the  Act  by  providing  criminal 
penalties  for  registrants  who  abandon  con- 
trolled substances. 

Section  6(a)  :  This  subsection  provides  that 
all  sections  except  section  305(e)  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  enactment. 

Section  6(b) :  This  subsection  provides  that 
section  306(e)  of  this  Act,  requiring  the  in- 
corp>ortalon  of  tracer  ingredients  In  cerialn 
controlled  substances,  shall  become  effective 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Section  7:  This  section  authorizes  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  for  fiscal  year  1974  and 
for  each  of  the  following  five  fiscal  years. 

S.  985 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  to  establish  effective  controls  against 
diversion  of  particular  controlled  sub- 
stances and  to  assist  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies In  the  investigation  of  the  diversion 
of  controlled  substances  into  other  than 
legitimate  medical,  scientific,  and  Indus- 
trial channels,  by  requiring  manufacturers 
to  Incorporate  inert,  Innocuous  tracer  ele- 
ments In  all  schedule  n  and  III  depressant 
and  stimulant  substances,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Dangerous  Drug  Tracer  and 
Law  Enforcement  Information  Act  of  1973." 

Sec.  2.  Section  305  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (Public  Law  91-613;  84  Stat. 
1250)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(e)(1)  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  manufac- 
ture or  distribute  schedule  11  or  schedule  III 
depressant  and  stimulant  controUed  sub- 
stances. Including  immediate  precursors,  un- 
less such  substances  contain  an  Inert,  in- 
nocuous tracer  Ingredient  Identifying  the 
manufSLCturer  or  manufacturers,  as  required 
by  regulation  of  the  Attorney  General.  (2) 
The  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to  re- 
quire the  incorporation  of  tracer  Ingredients 
in  any  controlled  substance  as  necessary  to 
maintain  effective  control  against  diversion 
Into  other  than  legitimate  medical,  scientific, 
and  Industrial  channels." 

Sec.  3.  Section  502  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraph  (b),  (c).  and  (d)  as  paragraphs 
(c),  (d).  and  le).  respectively,  and  by  add- 
ing after   (a)    the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  with  national  orga- 
nizations representative  of  persons  with 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  manufac- 
ture, distribution,  and  monitoring  of  con- 
trolled substances,  shall  determine  appro- 
priate methods  for  incorporating  tracer  in- 
gredients In  schedule  11  and  m  depressant 
and  stimulate  subet&nces  In  a  manner  that 
wUl  facUltate  the  investigation  of  the  Illegal 
diversion  of  these  substances.  To  carry  out 
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the]  purpoeM  of  section  306(e)   and  of  this 

Mcilon  tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  conduct 

cb   and    educational    programs.    Such 

■hall  include — 

;i)    Studies  or  special  reeearch  projects 

to  develop  and  implement  a  net- 

of  tracer  elements  to  be  incorporated 

4cbMtulea  n  and  ni  depressant  and  stlm- 

Bubstances  so  as  to  facilitate  law  en- 

etrorts  to  Identify   the   channels 

llegal  diversion  of  these  substances. 

2)  Studies  or  special  research  projects 
ievelop  rapid  field  and  laboratory  meth- 
for  Identification  of  the  tracer  elements 

manufacturers  of  schedule  n  and  in 
and  stimulant  substances. 

3)  Training  programs  for  local.  State, 
Federal  law  enforcement  personnel  on 

Identification  of  tracer  elements  and  the 
of  diversion  of  schedule  n  and 
depressant  and  stimulant  substances. 

4)  Studies  OS  special  research  projects 
designed  to  establish  standards  to  evaluate 
dlvi  irslon  of  controlled  substances  other  than 
dep  ressants  and  stimulants  in  schedule  n 
or  ichedule  HI  and  the  necessity  for  Incor- 
por  ktlng  tracer  ingredients  in  such  sub- 
stai  ices  pursuant  to  section  306(e)  (2)." 

S  Bc.  4.  (a)  Part  K  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stai  ices  Act  is  amended  by  adding  Immedi- 
ate! r  after  section  503  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 
"n*  'OBMATioM  ON  DrvEasioN  or  depesssants 

AKD    BTIinTLAMTa 

Vec.  604.  In  order  to  meet  the  need  for 
con  prehenslve  information  required  to 
met  BXire  the  extent  of  controlled  substance 
dlvi  rslon  and  the  impact  of  efforts  to  curb 
suc^  diversion  the  Attorney  General  shall — 

1)  Establish  regulations  to  obtain  from 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  In- 
fon  lation  necessary  to  evaluate  the  diversion 

^fcntrolled  substances;  to  assess  law  en- 

efforts  to  control  such  diversion: 

to  insuPB  that  new  State  and  local  infor- 
systems  are  consistent  with  the  At- 
„j  General's  diversion  control  efforts. 

2)  Establish  a  uniform  Information  sys- 

for  each  region  that  will  provide  control 

all  reports  of  dangerous  drug  purchases 

orders    of    an    unusual    or    suspicious 

received  from  registrants  and  over  the 
dlsdoeltion  of  such  reports. 

3)  Direct  regional  oOlcee  to  obtain  from 
and   local   law  enf(»«ement   agencies 

available   information   on  the  diversion  of 

controlled  substances.  Including  reports  of 

seizuiea,  and  arrests  Involving  such 


thei  ts 
sub  itances. 

4)  Obtain  information  on  thefts  and 
shoi  tages  <rf  controlled  substances  within  the 
mill  tery  Bupply  ■yatem  and  eatsbllBh  a  pro- 
oed  ire  for  meeting  with  approprUte  mUltary 
offlc  tals  on  a  regular  basis  to  exchange  in- 
fom  atlon  on  mutual  problems  concerning  the 
dlv^lon  of  ctmtroUed  substances. 

"««POaT  TO  CONCKXSS 

$sc.  S05.  Within  one  year  after  the  effec- 

date  of  section   305 (e).   and   annually 

.  the  Attorney  General  shall  submit 

1  he  Congress  a  comprehensive  report  on 

[Uverslon  of  controlled  substances  includ- 

but  not  limited  to.  the  foUowing: 

1)  The  nature  and  extent  of  controlled 
diversion; 

2)  The  effectiveness  of  law  er.forcement 
to  curb  diversion; 

3)  The  operation  of  the  tracer  system 
for  in  this  Act,  and  its  effective - 

In  the  Investigation  and  prevention  of 
diversion  of  controlled  substances  Into  11- 
legt  1  channels." 

(  >)  Sections  604  through  616  of  part  E 
of  ( ucb  Act  are  hereby  redesignated  as  sec- 
tloi  a  606  throagh  518,  respectively. 

Spo.  6.  (a)  Beettoa  102  of  the  Controlled 
But  stances  Act  la  amended  by  adding  Im- 
mediately after  clause  (11)  thereof  the  fol- 
low Ing  new  clause : 


tlve 

thefeafter. 

to 

the 

Ing, 


sub  itances  < 


effots 


pro'lded 


"(12)  The  term  'abandon'  means  to  re- 
linquish voluntarily  possession  or  control  of 
a  controlled  substance  without  vesting  pos- 
session or  control  In  another  person  author- 
ized under  this  Act  to  have  such  possession 
or  control." 

(b)  Clauses  (12)  through  (26)  of  section 
102  of  such  Act  are  hereby  redesignated  as 
clauses  (13)  through  (27),  respectively. 

(c)  Section  304(a)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"or"  after  the  semicolon  in  clause  (2);  (2) 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
(3)  8md  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "or";  and  (3)  by  adding 
after  clause  (3)  the  following  new  clauses: 

"(4)  has  abandoned  or  otherwise  failed  to 
maintain  effective  controls  against  the  diver- 
sion of  any  controlled  substance  into  other 
than  legitimate  medical,  scientific,  research, 
or  Industrial  channels:  or 

"(5)  has  failed  to  provide  a  standard  of 
control  consistent  with  the  public  health  or 
safety." 

(d)  That  part  of  section  401(b)  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act  which  precedes 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  thereof  is  amended  by  in- 
serting Immediately  before  the  word  "shall", 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "or  any  person 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  part  C  who 
violates  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,". 

(e)  Section  401  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
who  is  subject  to  the  requirements  of  part 
C  of  this  title  to  abandon  a  controlled  sub- 
stance.". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section,  all  sections  In  this  Act  including 
this  section  shall  become  effective  upon  en- 
actment. 

(b)  Section  306(e)  shall  become  effective 
on  the  first  day  of  the  twelfth  calendar 
month  that  bglns  after  the  day  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment. 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974,  and  for  each  of  the  next  five  years,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
this  Act. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  statement,  prepared 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  Toweb 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  co-sponsor 
three  bills  which  are  designed  to  curtail  the 
diversion  and  abuse  of  barbiturates — a  dan- 
gerous group  of  drugs. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency conducted  extensive  hearings  dur- 
ing the  92nd  Congress  on  the  growing  abuse 
of  barbiturates.  In  a  nutshell,  the  findings 
of  the  Subconunlttee  were  that  the  abuse 
of  barbiturates  has  been  growing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  and  that  we  might  already  be  ex- 
periencing an  epidemic  which  is  raging  out 
of  control.  We  must  act — not  tomorrow — 
today! 

Barbiturates  are  difficult  to  manufacture 
clandestinely.  Most  of  the  barbiturates  which 
have  been  seized  by  the  police  were  produced 
by  legitimate  drug  manufacturers.  Barbitur- 
ates find  their  way  into  the  black  market  in 
several  ways — drug  shipments  from  manu- 
facturers to  phannaclee  arc  hijacked,  pharm- 
acies are  burglarized,  drugs  are  shipped  to 
Mexico  and  other  countries  and  then  smug- 
gled back  into  the  United  States,  prescrip- 
tions are  forged,  and  so  on. 

Barbiturates,  becatise  of  their  difficulty  to 
manufacture  by  non-professionals,  offer  great 
promise  as  a  drug  which  can  be  effectively 
controlled  and  regulated  The  three  bills  rec- 
ommended by  the  subcommittee  offer  promis- 
ing methods  to  reduce  the  amount  of  diver- 


sion Into  Illegal  channels.  First,  barbiturates 
are  placed  in  Schedule  n  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act,  which  would  Impose  more 
stringent  regulations  for  accounUbUity  by 
manufacturers  and  distributors.  Second,  the 
individual  barbiturate  plUs  would  be  required 
to  have  a  mark  and  eun  Inert  substance  identi- 
fying the  manufacturer.  These  methods  of 
identifying  the  legitimate  source  of  the  bar- 
bittirate  would  greatly  assist  law  enforce- 
ment officials  in  tracing  the  source  of  the 
drugs  so  as  to  locate  leaks  from  the  legal 
channels,  tighten  security  precautions,  and 
prevent  futiuw  diversions. 

I  urge  Congress  to  act  expeditiously  on 
these  measures  for  the  sake  of  our  Nation, 
and  especially  our  children. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  , 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  subcommittee  report  entitled 
"Barbiturate  Abuse  in  the  United  States" 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

With  the  exception  of  California,  the  Sub- 
committee has  received  more  reports  of  bar- 
biturate abuse  from  Texas  law  enforcement 
officials  than  any  other  state.  Eight  cities 
from  all  parts  of  the  state  responded  to  the 
Subcommittee  questionnaire.  The  most  pop- 
uloxis  regions  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 
provided  the  most  Information.  In  1971, 
Houston  police  reported  328  arrests  for  pos- 
session of  barbiturates — a  60  percent  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year.  According  to 
Captain  Jack  Renols  of  the  Narcotics  Divi- 
sion of  the  Houston  Police  Department,  there 
were  more  barbiturate  arrests  in  Houston 
than  for  any  other  drug  except  marihuana 
in  either  1970  or  In  1971.  In  that  same  year, 
Houston  police  seized  16,467  barbiturate  doe- 
age  imlts  and  22  bottles  of  liquid  barbitu- 
rates. 

According  to  Lawrence  Gist,  Chief  of  the 
Jefferson  County  District  Attorney's  Trial 
Division,  "barbiturates  are  roughly  twice  as 
prevalent  as  amphetamines."  He  estimated 
that  10  percent  of  abusers  use  barbiturates 
Intravenously.  Mr.  Gist  noted  that  barbitu- 
rates are  obtained  from  home  medicine  cabi- 
nets and  from  drugstore  burglaries  in  which 
"barbiturates  are  almost  exclusively  taken." 

The  Dallas-Fort  Worth  metropolitan  area, 
which  is  comparable  in  population  to  Hous- 
ton and  Jefferson  County,  is  experiencing  a 
similar  barbiturate  problem.  Between  1967 
and  1971,  922  arrests  for  possession  or  sale  of 
barbiturates  were  reported  by  Dallas  ptoUce 
and  436  arrests  were  reported  by  Fort  Worth 
police.  According  to  police  officials  In  both 
cities,  barbiturate  seizures  were  also  substan- 
tial, averaging  diany  thousands  of  dosage 
units  per  year. 

In  1969.  Dallas  police  made  an  exception- 
ally large  seizure  of  527,000  barbituate  dos- 
age units.  The  Fort  Worth  Police  Depart- 
ment reported  seizing  25,000  barbltuates  In 
1970,  primarUy  from  one  dealer.  According 
to  D.  L.  Burgess.  Director  of  the  Vice  Control 
Division  of  the  Dallas  Police  Department, 
most  barbltuates  taken  from  arrested  abus- 
ers come  from  "forged  prescriptions  and  from 
burglaries  and  thefts."  According  to  Deputy 
Chief  McWhorter  of  the  Fort  Worth  Police 
Department:  "The  majoricy  of  illegal  bar- 
bltuates confiscated  are  manufactured  by 
Dharmaceutlcal  companies  !•■'  • 
States.  Diversion  of  drugs  from  legal  ship- 
ments accounts  for  a  large  quantity  of  drugs 
Illegally  sold  in  the  United  States.  In  a  large 
number  of  local  cases  developed  against  Il- 
legal drug  suppliers.  It  was  found  that  the 
source  of  the  drugs  originated  in  the  United 
States,  then  through  legal  shipment  to  Mex- 
ico and  then  the  drugs  were  smuggled  back 
Into  the  United  States  for  Illegal  sale  " 
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ToMi  other  Texas  cities  also  report  in- 
cidences of  barbituate  abuse  during  the  past, 
few  years.  El  Paso,  located  at  the  western 
tip  of  the  State  on  the  Mexican  border,  re- 
ported 168  arrests  for  possession  and  sale  of 
barbltuates  from  1969  to  1971.  According  to 
Inspector  George  M.  Wagnon,  Jr.,  of  El  Paso 
Police  Department,  98  percent  of  confis- 
cated barbltuates  are  used  by  a  "large  ma- 
jority of  heroin  addicts"  to  avoid  withdrawal 
when  heroin  Is  in  short  supply.  The  San  An- 
tonio Police  Department  reported  236  ar- 
rests from  1967  to  1971  and  seizures  ranging 
as  high  as  16,000  dosage  units.  Arrests  in 
1871  were  more  than  3  times  as  high  as  in 
1967.  According  to  Lt.  Preston  Slocum,  Jr., 
of  the  San  Antonio  Narcotics  Bureau,  while 
some  barbltuates  are  illicitly  diverted 
through  drugstore  burglaries,  the  majority 
are  smuggled  from  Mexico. 


By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  and  Mr.  Talmadge)  : 

S.  986.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to  in- 
corporate the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  Amer- 
ica. This  national  organization  was  es- 
tablished in  1945  by  the  widows  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  died 
while  in  active  service  of  their  country. 
It  is  a  growing,  active  organization 
which  today  has  members  In  49  States 
and  active  chapters  in  more  than  half 
the  States.  Furthermore,  it  has  a  total 
membership  of  more  than  2,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no  other 
group  more  deserving  of  national  incor- 
poration than  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of 
America.  Its  membership  is  composed 
of  women  who  have  experienced  the 
great  anguish  of  losing  their  husbands 
because  of  active  duty  with  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States.  They  have 
a  common  bond  of  grief  that  few  of 
us  can  fully  comprehend,  and  which 
none  of  us  can  forget.  Their  objectives 
are  both  praiseworthy  and  significant; 
what  more  valuable  contribution  to  so- 
ciety can  be  made  than  to  bolster  the 
fortitude  and  uplift  the  spirits,  as  well 
as  to  aid  materially,  the  widows  and 
children  of  those  who  paid  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  their  fellow 
citizens? 

The  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America  has 
a  role  to  play  that  is  nationwide  in  scope 
and  worthy  of  national  recognition.  The 
organization  hsis  similar  noteworthy  ac- 
complishments to  those  made  by  our 
veterans'  and  adjunct  organizations 
which  have  been  granted  national  char- 
ters. In  addition,  for  several  years  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America  has  been  par- 
ticipating actively  in  the  Annual 
Women's  Forum  on  National  Security, 
which  is  composed  of  16  organizations 
which  have  received  Federal  charters. 

I  have  been  Informed  by  the  officers 
of  this  organization  that  its  goais  could 
be  more  effectively  and  easily  attained 
if  it  were  incorporated  at  the  national 
level.  The  scope  of  Its  membership  and 
business  now  transcends  any  one  State 
or  group  of  States.  Its  declared  purposes 
and  activities  extend  to  the  widows  and 
children  of  servicemen  killed  who  live 
in  every  section  of  the  country,  and  the 
number  of  chapters  doubled  in  a  short 
time,  as  hundreds  of  new  widows  turned 


to  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America  for  as- 
sistance with  their  flnsmcial  and  emo- 
tional problems.  Its  officers  and  board 
members  reside  in  such  scattered  States 
as  Massachusetts,  Washington,  Csdifor- 
nia,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Vir- 
ginia, Missouri,  Louisiana,  Kentucky, 
New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
and  Indiana.  In  every  sense  of  the  term 
and  in  all  aspects  of  its  operations  this 
is  truly  a  national  organization  dedicated 
to  significant  national  purposes. 

The  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America  has 
repeatedly  been  hindered  and  prevented 
from  giving  assistance  to  the  young 
widows  who  desperately  need  the  help 
that  could  have  been  available  to  them 
through  this  organization,  solely  because 
of  their  lack  of  a  Federal  charter.  Efforts 
to  make  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America 
known  through  survivor  assistance  of- 
ficers at  military  installations  have  been 
refused  on  the  basis  that  the  organiza- 
tion is  not  recognized  as  a  reputable  or- 
ganization, while  in  other  instances,  con- 
t£u:ts  at  military  bases  have  resulted  in 
inquiries  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
as  to  the  reliability  of  Gold  Star  Wives 
of  America.  Officials  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, I  am  advised,  have  sug- 
gested that  a  Federal  charter  should  be 
priority  legislation  for  Gold  Star  Wives 
of  America,  as  a  means  of  establishing 
the  status  and  integrity  of  this  relatively 
young  organization.  The  organization 
could  thus  acquire  the  respect  and  sta- 
ture which  come  only  to  those  organiza- 
tions who  are  so  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  carefully  exam- 
ined the  criteria  set  forth  in  1969  in  the 
Standards  for  the  Granting  of  Federal 
Charters  by  subcommittees  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Committees  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. In  every  aspect  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America, 
Inc.,  more  than  measures  up  to  those 
required  standards.  It  is  clearly  a  nation- 
al permsment  organization  operating  in 
the  public  Interest;  the  character  of  this 
organization  is  such  that  chartering  by 
the  Congress  as  a  Federal  corporation  is 
the  only  appropriate  form  of  incorpora- 
tion; it  is  solely  a  patriotic,  nonprofit, 
nonpartisan  organization  devoted  to 
civic  and  membership  betterment;  and 
it  aspires  to  provide  nationwide  services 
which  cannot  be  adequately  organized 
without  a  nationally  granted  charter. 

The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America  are  most  com- 
mendable. In  addition  to  honoring  the 
memory  of  loved  ones  who  paid  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  while  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
committed  to  assisting  their  widows  and 
children,  both  materially  and  spiritually. 
One  of  its  stated  goals,  for  example,  is  to 
provide  the  benefits  of  a  happy,  health- 
ful, and  wholesome  life  to  minor  children 
of  persons  who  died  In  the  service  of  our 
country.  Another  aim  is  to  promote  ac- 
tivities and  Interests  designed  to  foster 
among  its  members  the  proper  mental 
attitude  to  face  the  future  with  courage. 
Direct  aid  to  the  widows  and  children  of 
former  servicemen  is  Ukewlse  an  obliga- 
tion which  this  organization  has  as- 
sumed. I  am  pleased  to  note  also  that 


the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America  have 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  noble  cause 
of  safeguarding  and  transmitting  to  pos- 
terity the  principles  of  justice,  freedom, 
and  democracy  for  which  members  of  our 
armed  services  fought  and  died.  They 
have  likewise  pledged  themselves  to  as- 
sist in  upholding  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  individual  ob- 
ligation to  the  community.  State,  and 
Nation.  In  all  these  respects  this  orga- 
nization deserves  the  treatment  which 
Congress  has  previously  accorded  other 
similar  national  groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  that 
prompt  consideration  be  given  to  the 
adoption  of  this  bill  for  incorporation 
of  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America  in 
order  that  it  could  have  the  national 
stature  and  corporate  structure  so  essen- 
tial to  implement  achievement  of  its  very 
desirable  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.   986 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
following-named  persons,  to  wit; 

Mrs.  Edith  V.  Knowles.  Post  Office  Box 
1703,  Albany,  Georgia  31702; 

Mrs.  Jean  T.  Eastman,  1112  Rosemary  Lane, 
Ozark,  Alabama  36360; 

Mrs.  Susanne  Reed,  723  Hackberry  Place. 
Fallbrook.  California  92023; 

Mrs.  Bemlce  E,  Dodge,  4431  W.  Colorado 
Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado  80219; 

Mrs.  Joyce  Tremayne,  1905  Dee  Avenue.  Co- 
lumbus. Georgia  31903; 

Mrs.  Patricia  Bar  bee.  Post  Office  Box  622, 
Browns  Mills,  New  Jersey  08015; 

Mrs.  June  BoUch.  29  Dixie  Drive.  Ozark, 
Alabama  36360: 

Mrs.  Franc  F.  Gray.  5019  13th  Avenue 
South.  Minneapolis.  MlnnesoU  65417; 

Mrs.  Eileen  Anderson.  6524  Pennsylvania. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63111; 

Mrs.  PauUne  T.  Bartsch  9  East  Narberth 
Terrace,  CoUlngswood,  New  Jersey  08108; 

Mrs.  Stella  Burket.  1026  Jamaica  Court, 
Aurora,  Colorado  80010; 

Mrs.  Geraldlne  B.  Chlttlck.  254  8.  Young 
Street,  Frankfort,  Indiana  46041; 

Mrs.  Mary  Oalotta,  117  Pine  Street.  Lowell, 
Massachusetts  01851; 

Mrs.  Christine  Klnnard.  3746  Van  Dyke 
Avenue.  San  Diego,  California  91015; 

Mrs.  Mickey  Lovell.  862  Pontiac  Street, 
Denver.  Colorado  80220: 

Mrs.  Darlene  McDonald,  842  N.  Karlov  Ave- 
nue. Chicago,  niinois  60661: 

Mrs.  Maryellen  McDonough.  1903  W.  Sum- 
merdale  Avenue.  Chicago.  Illinois  60640: 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Ondrey.  Post  Office  Box  10). 
Eatontown.  New  Jersey  08108: 

Mrs.  Marie  Palmer.  Post  Office  Box  5636. 
Orlando,  Florida  32805; 

Mrs.  Lorraine  Patterson.  320  Penwood  Road. 
Sliver  Spring.  Maryland  20901 : 

Mrs.  Jane  B.  Payne,  2929  Emory  Street. 
Columbus.  Georgia  31903: 

Mrs.  Lavone  Tuetlng.  6325  Beard  Avenue 
South.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota  5&410: 
and  their  successors,  are  hereby  created  and 
declared  to  be  a  body  corporate  by  the  name 
of  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America  (hereinafter 
called  the  corporation)  and  by  such  name 
shall  be  known  and  have  perpetual  succession 
and  the  powers  and  limitations  contained  In 
th'is  Act. 
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coMPLTnoM  or  oeg&nikation 
See.  a.  A  DOAjorlty  of  th«  persons  named 
In  the  flnt  aection  of  this  Act  Is  authorized  to 
complete  the  organization  of  the  corporation 
by  the  election  of  offlcers  and  employees,  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution  and  bylaws,  not 
Inconsistent  with  this  Act,  and  the  doing  of 
such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such 
purpKMe. 

OBJSCTB    AKD   FUBPOOS    OF    COBFOKATIOH 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be — 

( 1 )  to  assist  In  upholding  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  United  SUtee  of  America,  and 
to  Inculcate  a  sense  of  Individual  obligation 
to  the  community.  State,  and  Nation; 

(3)  to  honor  the  memory  of  those  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  service  of 
our  country, 

(3)  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity 
the  principles  of  justice,  freedom,  and 
democracy  for  which  members  of  our  armed 
services  fought  and  died; 

(4)  to  provide  the  benefits  of  a  happy, 
healthful,  and  wholesome  life  to  minor  chil- 
dren of  persons  who  died  in  the  service  of 
our  country. 

(5)  to  promote  activities  and  Interests  de- 
signed to  foster  among  its  members  the 
proper  mental  attitude  to  face  the  future 
with  courage:  and 

(6)  to  aid.  whenever  necessary,  widows 
and  children  of  persons  who  died  In  the 
service  of  our  country. 

CORPOKATK   POWiaiS 

S«c.  4.  The  corporation  shall  have  power — 

( 1 )  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain,  and  de- 
fend In  any  coxurt  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(2)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 

(3)  to  choose  such  offlcers.  directors, 
trustees,  managers,  agents,  and  employees  as 
the  business  of  the  corporation  may  require; 

(4)  to  adopt,  amend,  and  alter  a  con- 
stitution and  bylaws,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
in  which  the  corporation  Is  to  operate,  for 
the  management  of  its  property  and  the 
regulation  of  its  affairs; 

(5)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with; 

(6)  to  charge  and  collect  membership 
dues,  subscription  fees,  and  receive  contribu- 
tions or  grants  of  money  or  property  to  be 
devoted  to  the  carrying  out  of  Its  purposes: 

(7)  to  take  and  hold  by  lease.  gUt,  pur- 
chase,  grant,   devise,   bequest,   or  otherwise 

ny  property  real  or  personal,  necessary  for 
attaining  the  objects  and  carrying  into  ef- 
fect the  purposes  of  the  corporation,  subject 
to  applicable  provisions  of  law  in  any  State 
(A)  governing  the  amount  or  kind  of  real 
and  personal  property  which  may  be  held  by. 
or  (B)  otherwise  limiting  or  controlling  the 
ownership  of  real  or  personal  property  by  a 
corporation  operating  In  such  State: 

(8)  to  transfer,  encumber,  and  convey  real 
or  personal  property; 

(9)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of 
the  corporation.  Issue  bonds  therefor,  and 
secure  the  same  by  mortgage,  subject  to  all 
applicable  provisions  of  Federal  or  State 
law; 

(10)  to  adopt,  alter,  use.  and  display  such 
emblems,  seals,  and  badges  as  It  may  deter- 
mine; and 

(11)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  and  things 
accessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jects and  purposes  of  the  corporation,  and 
for  such  purpose,  the  corporation  shall  also 
have,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  In  this 
section  and  subsection,  the  rights,  powers, 
duties,  and  liabilities  of  the  existing  corpora- 
tion referred  to  in  section  18  as  far  as  they 
are  not  modified  or  superseded  by  this  Act. 

paiNciPAL  omcs;  scope  or  activities; 

OUTBICT   or    COLUMBIA    AGENT 

Sec.  S.  (a)  The  principal  ofCce  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  in  Albany.  Georgia, 
or  In  such  other  place  as  may  later  be  deter- 


mined by  the  board  of  directors,  but  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  shall  not  be  con- 
fined to  that  place  and  may  be  conducted* 
throughout  the  various  States  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  maintain  at  all 
times  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  desig- 
nated agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of 
process  for  the  corporation,  and  notice  to 
or  service  upon  such  agent,  or  mailed  to 
the  business  address  of  such  agent,  shall  be 
deemed  notice  to  or  service  up  on  the  cor- 
portatlon. 

MEMB^SHIP;      VOTING     SIGHTS  < 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Eligibility  for  membership  in 
the  corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  members  shall,  except  as  provided  In  this 
Act,  be  determined  as  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation  may  provide. 

(b)  Each  member  of  the  corporation,  other 
than  honorary  and  associated  members,  shall 
have  the  right  to  vote  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

BOAED    OF    DIBECTOaS;    COMPOSITION:    RESPONSI- 

BiLims 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Upon  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  membership  of  the  Initial  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of 
the  following  persons — 

Mrs.  Pranc  P.  Qray,  5019  13th  Avenue  So., 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  55417; 

Mrs.  Eileen  Anderson,  6624  Pennsylvania, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  63111; 

Mrs.  Pauline  T.  Bartsch,  9  E.  Narberth  Ter- 
race, ColUngswood.  New  Jersey.  08108: 

Mrs.  Stella  Burket,  Jamaica  Court.  Aurora, 
Colorado,  80010: 

Mrs.  CJeraldlne  A^Chlttlck,  254  S.  Young 
St.,  Frankfort,  Indlalia,  46041; 

Mrs.  Jean  E^astman,  1112  Rosemary  Lane, 
Ozark,  Alabama,  36360; 

Mrs.  Mary  Oalotta,  117  Pine  Street,  Lowell, 
Massachusetts.  01851: 

Mrs.  Christine  Klnnard,  3746  Van  Dyke 
Avenue,  San  Diego,  California,  92105: 

Mrs.  Mickey  Lovell,  862  Pontlac  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  80220: 

Mrs.  Darlene  McDonald.  842  N.  Karlov  Ave- 
nue, Chicago,  Illinois,  60651; 

Mrs.  MaryeUen  McDonough,  1903  W.  Sum- 
merdale  Avenue,   Chicago,   Illinois,  60640; 

Mrs.  Mary  Ondrey,  P.O.  Box  101,  Eaton- 
town,  New  Jersey.  08108: 

Mrs.  Marie  Palmer,  P.O.  Box  5636.  Orlando, 
Florida,  32805: 

Mrs.  Lorraine  Patterson,  320  Penwood 
Road,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  20901; 

Mrs.  Jane  B.  Payne,  2929  Emory  Street,  Co- 
lumbus, Georgia,  31903; 

Mrs.  Lavone  Tuetlng,  5325  Beard  Avenue 
Sk>.,  Minneapolis.  Minnesota,  55410; 

(b)  Thereafter,  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation  shall  consist  of  such  nvim- 
ber  (not  less  than  fifteen),  shall  be  selected 
In  such  manner  (Including  the  filling  of  va- 
cancies) ,  and  shall  serve  for  such  term  as 
may  be  prescribed  In  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the 
governing  board  of  the  corporation  and  shall, 
during  the  Intervals  between  corporation 
meetings,  be  responsible  for  the  general  pol- 
icies and  program  of  the  corporation.  The 
board  shall  be  resptonslble  for  all  finance. 

omcExs;  elxctton  of  officzks 
Sec.  8.  (a)  The  offlcers  of  the  corporation 
shall  be  a  chairman  of  the  board,  a  presi- 
dent, a  vice  president,  a  secretary,  and  a 
treasurer.  The  duties  of  the  offlcers  shall  be 
prescribed  In  the  constitution  and  bylaws 
of  the  corporation.  Other  officer  positions 
may  be  created  as  prescribed  In  the  constitu- 
tion and  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(b)  Offlcers  shall  be  elected  annually  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation. 

USE  or  INCOME;    LOANS  TO  OmCEBS,  DBtECTOBS, 
OB    BKPLOTKES 

Sec.  0.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  Inure  to  any  member. 


offlcer,  or  director,  or  be  distributable  to  any 
such  person  otherwise  than  upon  dissolution 
or  final  liquidation  of  the  corporation  aa 
provided  In  section  16  of  this  Act.  Nothing 
in  this  subsection,  however,  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion to  offlcers  of  the  corporation  in  amounti 
approved  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  Its  officers,  directors,  or  employees.  Any 
director  who  votes  for  or  assents  to  the 
making  of  such  loans,  shall  be  Jointly  and 
severally  liable  to  the  corporation  for  the 
amount  of  such  loan  until  the  repayment 
thereof. 

NONPOLinCAI.  NATDHE  Or  C08P0BATI0N 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation,  and  its  officers, 
directors,  and  duly  appointed  agents  as  such, 
shall  not  contribute  to  or  otherwise  support 
or  assist  any  political  party  or  candidate 
for  office. 

UABIUTT    rOR    ACTS    OP    OmCERS    AND    AGEMTB 

Sec.    11.  The   corporation   shall  be  liable 
for  the  acts  of  Its  offlcers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 
compeehensp^  parvxLEOEs 

Sec.  12.  Such  provisions,  privileges,  and 
prerogatives  as  have  been  granted  heretofore 
to  other  national  veterans'  organizations  by 
virtue  of  their  being  Incorporated  by  Con- 
gress are  hereby  granted  and  accrue  to  tha 
Gold  Star  Wives  of  America. 

PROHIBITION    AGAINST    ISSUANCE    OF    STOCK    01 
PAYMENT    or   DIVIDENDS 

Sec.  13.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to 
declare  nor  pay  any  dividends. 

BOOKS  AND  RECORDS;  INSPECTION 

Sec.  14.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account 
and  shall  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of 
its  members,  board  of  directors,  and  com- 
mittees having  any  of  the  authority  of  the 
board  of  directors;  and  it  shall  also  keep 
at  Its  principal  offlce  a  record  of  the  names 
and  addresses  of  its  members  entitled  to 
vote.  All  books  and  records  of  the  corpora- 
tion may  be  inspected  by  any  member  en- 
titled to  vote,  or  his  agent  or  attorney,  for 
any  proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 

AUDIT      or      FINANCIAL      TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  accounts  of  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  audited  annually.  In  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards, 
by  Independent  certified  public  accountants 
or  independent  licensed  public  accountants, 
certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory  author- 
ity of  a  State  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  the  United  States.  The  audit  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  place  or  places  where  the  ac- 
counts of  the  corporation  are  normally  kept. 
All  books,  accounts,  financial  records,  re- 
ports, files,  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or 
property  belonging  to  or  In  use  by  the  cor- 
poration and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons conducting  the  audit;  and  full  facili- 
ties for  verifying  transactions  with  the  bal- 
ances or  securities  held  by  depositories, 
fiscal  agents,  and  ctistodlans  shall  be  afford- 
ed to  such  person  or  persons. 

(b)  A  report  of  such  audit  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  not  later  than  six 
months  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  audit  was  made.  The  report 
shall  set  forth  the  scope  of  the  audit  and 
shall  include  such  statements  as  are  neces- 
sary to  present  fairly  the  corporation's  assets 
and  liabilities,  surplus  or  deficit  with  an 
analysis  of  the  changes  therein  during  the 
ye^ur,  supplemented  In  reasonable  detail  by 
a  statement  of  the  corfKiratlon's  Income  and 
expenses  during  the  year  including  the  re- 
sults of  any  trading,  manufacturing,  publish- 
ing, or  other  commercial-type  endeavor  car- 
ried on  by  the  corporation,  together  with  the 
Independent  auditor's  opinion  of  those  state- 
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ments.  The  reports  shall  not  be  printed  as  a 
public  document. 

LIQUIDATION 

Sec.  16.  Upon  final  dluolutlon  or  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  and  after  discharge 
or  satisfaction  of  all  outstanding  obligations 
and  liabilities,  the  remaining  assets  of  the 
corporation  may  be  distributed  in  aooord- 
ance  with  the  determination  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  corporation  and  In  compli- 
ance with  the  oonstltutlon  and  bylaws  of 
the  corporation  and  all  Federal  and  State 
laws  applicable  thereto. 

EXCLUSIVE    RIGHT    TO     NAME,    EMBLEMS,    SEALS, 
AND    BADGES 

Sec.  17.  The  corporation  shall  have  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  to  use  the  name  Gold 
Star  Wives  of  America.  The  corporation  shall 
have  the  exclusive  and  sole  right  to  use,  or 
to  allow  or  refuse  the  use  of,  such  emblems, 
seals,  and  badges  as  have  heretofore  been 
used  by  the  corporation  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 18  in  carrying  out  Its  program.  Nothing 
In  this  Act  shall  Interfere  or  conflict  with 
established  or  vested  rights. 

TRANSFER    OF    ASSETS 

Sec.  18.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  Gold  Star  Wives  of  America, 
Incorporated,  chartered  as  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization in  the  State  of  New  York,  upon  dis- 
charging or  satisfactorily  providing  for  the 
payment  and  discharge  of  all  of  the  liability 
of  such  corporation  and  upon  complying  with 
all  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  applica- 
ble thereto. 

RESERVATION    OP    BIGHT    TO    AMEND    OB    REPEAL 
CHARTEB 

Sec.  19.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 


By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Hart)  : 
S.  987.  A  bill  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  those  subject  to  the  mili- 
tary justice  system,  to  revise  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

REVISION    or    UNIFOBM    CODE    OF    MILITABT 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  a  bill  which  I  believe  is  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive — and  at  the 
same  time  realistic  and  workable — plans 
ever  proposed  for  the  meaningful  reform 
of  our  military  justice  system. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  bill  is  an  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  completely  all  danger 
of  command  influence,  the  possibility — 
or  even  the  appearance — that  the  com- 
manding oCBcer  of  an  accused  msui  could 
affect  the  outcome  of  his  court-martial. 
This  reform,  together  with  other  sub- 
stantial improvements  embodied  in  the 
bill,  requires  a  complex  and  far-reach- 
ing restructuring  of  the  Uniform  Code 
erf  Military  Justice  and  the  entire  miU- 
tary  justice  system.  But  I  believe  that 
such  reforms  are  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued vitality  of  the  system.  As  long  as 
the  remotest  possibility  of  undue  com- 
mand influence  remains,  we  will  never 
be  able  to  avoid  the  implication — or  at 
least  the  appearance— of  fundamental 
imfaimess.  And  no  such  system  of  jus- 
tice can  earn  or  maintain  the  respect  of 
those  it  serves. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  remarks,  I 
shall  refer  repeatedly  to  command  influ- 
ence and  to  the  commanding  offlcer.  It  is 
my  Judgment  that  most  comanding  of- 
ficers In  the  military  forces  of  this  coun- 


try try  their  best  to  be  fair.  They  try  to 
see  that  those  whom  they  command  are 
treated  jusUy,  whether  on  the  battlefield, 
in  the  barracks,  or  in  the  military  court- 
martial  room.  But  military  laws  need 
to  be  structured  in  such  a  way  that  those 
few  commanding  officers,  who  might  yield 
to  the  temptation  and  not  be  fair,  are 
denied  this  opportunity  to  affect  the  case 
of  one  of  the  soldiers,  sailors,  or  air- 
men who  serve  in  their  commands. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
posal— although  designed  to  end  the 
danger  of  command  influence  and  to 
effect  other  badly  needed  reforms— rec- 
ognizes the  legitimate  concern  our  Armed 
Forces  do  said  must  have  with  maintain- 
ing discipline  and  preserving  order.  The 
reformed  system  of  courts-martial  would 
continue  to  be  operated  within  the  frame- 
work of  military  command,  although  the 
bill  envisions  a  separate  courts-martial 
commsuid,  removed  from  the  influence  of 
individusd  commanding  offlcers  and  con- 
cerned only  with  the  fair  administration 
of  the  system  of  military  justice.  And 
individual  commanding  offlcers  would  re- 
tain the  power  to  punish  minor  infrac- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  article  15 
of  the  UCMJ. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  will 
see  major  legislative  reforms  in  the  mili- 
tary justice  system  in  the  93d  Congress. 
I  have  talked  with  the  distingiiished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin), 
who  has  long  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  efforts  to  reform  our  military  justice 
system,  about  this  subject.  Senator  Ervin 
informs  me  that  his  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  is  soixious  to  take  another  look 
at  the  problems  of  our  military  justice 
system,  and  that  he  is  interested  in  fiur- 
ther  reform. 

Senator  Ervin  is  the  author  of  a  far- 
reaching  measure  designed  to  correct  the 
shortcomii^s  in  our  administrative  dis- 
charge system.  Other  legislation  has  been 
proposed. 

I  look  forward  to  participating  in  the 
subcommittee's  hearings,  and  I  have  the 
greatest  confidence  that  the  subcommit- 
tee will  come  up  with  substantial,  and  at 
the  same  time  realistic,  reform  proposals. 
My  confidence  stems  both  from  my  long 
experience  with  the  great  dedication  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  for 
preserving  our  cherished  constitutional 
rights,  and  from  my  experience  with  the 
subcommittee's  previous  efforts  in  this 
area. 

In  1966,  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights,  together  with  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  conducted 
several  weeks  of  hearings  on  military 
justice.  These  hearings  led  to  the  most 
recent  amendments  to  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice,  known  as  the  Mili- 
tary Justice  Act  of  1968.  That  legislation 
is  a  tribute  to  the  outstanding  and  ex- 
traordinary teamwork  between  two  great 
Senate  committees,  and  I  am  confident 
that  this  exceptional  relationship  will 
continue. 

Another,  quite  recent  development, 
also  gives  me  hope  that  there  will  be  re- 
form In  the  near  future.  Historically,  the 
most  far-reachinir  reforms  of  our  mili- 
tary jtistlce  system  have  come  at  the  end 
of  times  of  war.  We  have  now  reached 


the  end  of  our  involvement  in  the  most 
protracted  war  in  American  history.  Now 
that  the  fighting  is  over  we  can  apply 
the  lessons  we  have  learned  in  that  tragic 
conflict  by — at  the  least — improving  the 
quality  of  justice  for  those  who  serve  our 
Nation  in  the  mllitarj'. 

I  hope  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee will  again  Join  in  this  reform  ef- 
fort. I  hope  that  new  hearings  will  ex- 
plore the  problems  equally  as  success- 
fully, as  was  the  case  In  the  past,  so  that 
we  can  have  meaningful  reform  by  the 
end  of  this  Congress. 

RECENT     DEVELOPMENTS     IN     MILITART     JUSTICE 

Since  the  Introduction  of  S.  1127  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1971  the  proix>sals  contained  in 
that  bill  have  been  the  subject  of  consid- 
erable comment  and  constructive  criti- 
cism from  individuals  within  the  militan.- 
justice  system.  While  this  year's  bill  is 
identical  to  S.  1127, 1  remain  open  to  fur- 
ther suggestions  which  can  be  considered 
when  we  reach  the  hearing  stage. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  a  speech 
by  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Court  of  Military  Review,  Maj.  Gen. 
Kenneth  J.  Hodson,  delivered  before  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  School  on 
April  12,  1972.  General  Hodson  offered 
some  extremely  well  thought  out  propos- 
als for  a  new  system  of  military  justice 
which  he  said  would  be  "far  freer  from 
command  influence"  than  the  system 
proposed  in  S.  1127  and  the  present  bil:. 
I  do  not  wish  to  debate  here  the  compar- 
ative merits  of  General  Hodson's  ap- 
proach and  my  own;  that  is  properly  the 
work  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
which  will.  I  trust,  give  both  General 
Hodson's  proposals  and  my  own  the  most 
careful  scrutiny.  I  want  only  to  point  out 
that  implicit  in  General  Hodson's  re- 
marks is  the  belief,  in  which  I  fully  con- 
cur, that  the  central  issue  for  militarj- 
justice  today  is  the  eradication  of  any 
possibility  of  improper  command  influ- 
ence. 

Other  officials  in  the  military  justice 
system  have  issued  recommendations 
some  of  which  parallel  provisions  of  my 
bill.  The  so-called  Code  Committee,  com- 
posed of  the  Chief  Judge  and  the  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  the 
Judge  Advocates  General  of  the  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, in  its  most  recent  annual  report 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  recom- 
mends that  Congress  specify  the  extent 
to  v.hich  the  Court  of  Militarj-  Appeals, 
the  Courts  of  Military  Review,  and  mili- 
tary judges  may  entertain  petitions  for 
extraordinTv  relief  and  that  Congress 
eliminate  the  power  of  the  covening  au  - 
thority  to  review  the  findings  of  a  court- 
martial,  leaving  him  only  the  power  to 
mitigate  sentences.  Section  826<b)  of  my 
bill  satisfies  the  first  of  these  Code  Com- 
mittee recommendations.  The  second 
recommendation  is  a  step  in  the  riEht 
direction.  Mj'  bill  goes  further  and  elim- 
inates entirely  the  "convening  author- 
ity" role  of  the  commander,  including  his 
power  to  review  findings  of  courts- 
martial. 

The  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the 
Army,  in  his  most  recent  annual  report. 
has  called  for  legislation  to  transfer 
complete  sentencing  power  to  the  mill- 
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tu<i  Judge  In  all  cases  except  those  in- 
vol  /Ing  the  death  penalty.  This  goal  too 
wo  lid  be  realized  by  passage  of  this  bill. 
]  a  April  of  1972  Secretary  of  Defense 
La  rd  established  the  Task  Force  on  the 
Ad  ninlstration  of  Military  Justice  in  the 
An  ned  Forces,  and  charged  it  with  the 
tas  cs  of  identif3rlng  the  nature  and  ex- 
ten  t  of  racial  discrimination  in  the  ad- 
mi]  dstration  of  military  Justice  and  rec- 
om  nending  ways  of  rooting  out  such 
del  iclencles.  C.  E.  Hutchln,  Jr..  First 
Amy  Commander,  and  Nathaniel  R. 
Joies,  general  counsel  of  the  National 
Ass  Delation  for  the  Advancement  of  Col- 
ore! People,  were  named  to  chair  an 
extraordinarily  distinguished  and  com- 
pet  snt  task  force  of  civUlsm  and  military 
pet  pie.  In  November  1972  that  panel  an- 
iiot  need  its  findings  and  recommenda- 

tiOl  IS. 

\  ^hile  these  recommendations  were 
ext  -emely  wide  ranging  and  included  dis- 
cus uons  of  Job  assignments  and  testing, 
reg  ilatlons  of  personal  appearance,  and 
adi  ilnistratlve  discharges — the  last  a 
sutiect  on  which  Senator  Ervin  has 
labored  for  several  years  now — there  was 
a  focusing  on  those  issues  of  fairness 
court-matrial  process  Itself  which 
the  special  concern  of  this  biU. 
my  proposal  the  task  force  rec- 
that  summary  courts-martial 
I  ibolished,  that  the  powers  of  military 
Jud|;es  be  expanded  and  the  Independ- 
of  military  Judges  and  defense  coun- 
assured,  that  coxirt  members  be  se- 
on  a  random  basis,  and  that  the 
of  courts- martisJ  be  the  prov- 
of  the  appellate  military  courts 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  rather 
the  convening  authority. 
Itiat  the  task  force  is  in  broad  agree- 
wlth  my  bill  In  these  four  key  areas 
my  confidence  that  the  prob- 
of  military  Justice  can  be  expedl- 
tloi|sly  desdt  with  and  resolved  during 
session  of  Congress. 

encouraging  to  me  is  the  fact 
the  individual  armed  services  have 
shown  a  willingness  to  recognize 
problem  of  command  influence  and 
( xperiment  with  new  administrative 
designed  to  combat  that  prob- 
The  Air  Force  and  the  Army  have 
established,  on  a  pilot  project  basis, 
couH-martlal  commands,  completely  In- 
dependent of  the  local  command  chain, 
is  precisely  the  approach  to  com- 
mand Influence  that  has  been  written 
my  proposed  reform. 

Army,  in  addition,  has  amended 
ijegulations  to  require  that  an  accused 
{jdvlsed  of  his  right  to  consult  a  lawyer 
deciding  whether  to  accept  non- 
punishment.    I    applaud    the 
's  initiative  in  this  regard  too  and 
bellfcve  that  its  change  of  regulations  is 
:  tnportant  step  in  increasing  the  fair- 
of  military  Justice,  even  though  it 
one  of  many  that  are  needed. 
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U  T.  President,  before  I  go  into  detail 
abo:  It  the  specific  provisions,  I  would  like 
to  (ive  a  quick  summary  of  the  major 
pro^  Isions  of  this  measure,  for  the  bene- 
fit c  f  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

Tie  main  objective  of  the  bill  is  to 
elhr  inate  completely  the  problem  of  com- 
maid  Influence,  as  I  have  stated.  The 


bill  would  establish  an  Independent 
Courts-Martial  Command  composed  of 
four  divisions :  defense,  prosecution,  judi- 
cial, and  administration.  This  command 
would  be  responsible  only  to  the  Judge 
Advocate  General,  thereby  removing  de- 
fense and  prosecuting  attorneys  from  the 
control  of  the  accused's  commanding  of- 
ficer. Under  the  present  system  of  mili- 
tary justice,  the  prosecuting  officer  and 
the  defense  officer  in  any  given  court- 
martial  are  directly  responsible  to  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  command 
which  brings  the  charges  against  the  en- 
listed man  or  officer  brought  before  the 
court-martial  proceeding. 

Each  accused  would  be  entitled  to  have 
an  independent  defense  counsel  appoint- 
ed upon  request  immediately  foUowing 
arrest.  He  would  also  have  the  right  to  a 
formal  hearing,  similar  to  the  hearing 
required  by  rule  5  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  in  front  of  an 
independent  military  judge  within  24 
hours  of  arrest.  Thus,  the  commander 
would  no  longer  have  the  final  voice  in 
deciding  whether  to  prosecute. 

Several  crucial  decisions  now  made  by 
the  commanding  officer  or  the  prosecutor 
would  be  delegated  to  the  independent 
military  judges.  At  present,  the  com- 
manding officer  has  the  sole  power  to 
authorize  searches  and  issue  arrest  war- 
rants. Under  the  new  bill,  these  deci- 
sions, which  deal  with  critically  Import- 
ant constitutional  rights,  would  be  made 
by  an  Independent  judge.  In  like  manner, 
the  military  judge — not  the  command- 
er— would  have  the  power  to  release  an 
accused  serviceman  pending  trial  or 
pending  appeal.  Under  present  law,  the 
prosecutor  has  the  exclusive  power  to 
issue  subpenas,  and  this  authority  would 
also  be  vested  in  the  military  judge  under 
the  bill. 

The  commanding  officer — the  conven- 
ing authority — now  performs  the  Initial 
review  in  many  cases.  This  procedure 
has  become,  for  the  most  part,  either  a 
time-consuming  formality  or  an  invita- 
tion to  impose  maximum  sentences  so 
that  the  commander  can  reduce  them. 

The  power  to  review  would  be  trans- 
ferred either  to  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral or  to  the  military  courts,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  power  to 
suspend  or  reduce  sentences  would  be 
transferred  from  the  commanding  officer 
to  the  military  judge. 

At  the  present  time,  the  commander 
has  exclusive  power  to  choose  members 
of  the  court — the  jurors.  This  widely 
criticized  power  would  be  eUminated  and 
a  completely  random  system  of  selection 
would  be  substituted  in  its  place.  The  bill 
would  also  abolish  the  requirement  that 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  court- 
martial  be  officers. 

In  addition  to  measures  aimed  exclu- 
sively at  eliminating  command  influence, 
the  bill  would  provide  for  a  number  of 
other  reforms. 

The  revised  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  eliminate  the  summary  courts- 
martial.  These  proceedings — which  are 
conducted  by  one  man  who  presents  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution,  listens  to 
and  evaluates  the  evidence  of  the  de- 
fendant, rules  on  questions  of  law  and 
fact,  and  also  determines  the  sentence — 
are  inconsistent  with  the  whole  thrust  of 


this  reform  bill.  And  that  would  be  true 
even  If  the  summary  court-martial  of- 
ficer were  not  appointed — as  he  is  to- 
day— by  the  defendant's  commanding 
officer.  It  is  simply  unfair  to  let  a  service- 
man suffer  a  burden  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  criminal  conviction  without 
granting  him  all  the  procedural  safe- 
guards that  are  fair  and  practicable. 

Military  judges  would  be  present  at  all 
trials,  and  would  have  the  power  to 
"issue  all  writs  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  aid  of"  their  Jurisdiction.  They  would 
also  be  given  the  same  power  Federal 
judges  now  have  to  punish  for  contempts 
in  their  presence.  The  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  would  be  enlarged  from  three  to 
nine  judges  and  authorized  to  sit  in 
panels  of  three  judges,  in  order  to  In- 
crease the  court's  continuity  and  its  ca- 
pacity to  handle  the  increased  workload. 
And  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  em- 
powered to  issue  writs  of  certiorari  to  re- 
view cases  decided  by  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals. 

The  bill  would  also  extend  additional 
substantive  and  procedural  rights  to  each 
defendant.  For  the  first  time  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  double  jeopardy  prob- 
lems. Trying  a  defendant  by  court-mar- 
tial after  trial  in  a  State  court  for  the 
same  act,  and  vice  versa,  would  be  for- 
bidden. And  mihtary  defense  attorneys 
would  be  specifically  authorized  to  seek 
collateral  relief  for  their  clients  in  civil- 
ian courts  whenever  appropriate,  relief 
often  unavailable  today  unless  the  ac- 
cused serviceman  obtains  civilian  coun- 
sel. The  accused  would  get  complete 
credit  toward  any  ultimate  sentence  for 
any  pretrial  confinement.  Finally,  all 
confined  servicemen — including  those 
awaiting  trial  or  appeal — would  be  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  work,  exercise, 
and  rehabilitation  programs  wherever 
adequate  f  £K:ilities  were  available. 

Now  Included  is  a  discovery  section, 
modeled  after  the  Federal  rules,  to  de- 
fine each  party's  rights  to  obtain  in- 
formation held  or  controlled  by  the  other 
party.  This  subject  is  not  covered  by  the 
present  code,  and  I  have  been  informed 
by  several  experts  that  greater  spe- 
cificity in  this  ares  would  be  of  great 
value  to  all  parties  concerned. 

A  committee  composed  of  the  judge 
advocate  generals  of  each  of  the  services 
and  three  civilians  appointed  by  the 
President  would  be  charged  with  study- 
ing and  making  recommendations  about 
the  following  questions:  the  desirability 
of  trsuisf erring  jurisdiction  over  absence 
offenses  to  the  Federal  courts;  additional 
methods  of  eliminating  delays  In  the  ap- 
pellate process;  means  of  dealing  with 
prisoners  who  complete  the  service  of 
their  sentence  to  confinement  prior  to 
the  completion  of  appellate  review;  and 
revisions  in  the  current  table  of  maxi- 
mum punishments. 

THE  irxZO  FOB  UTOKM 

Mr.  President,  the  quality  of  the  mili- 
tary Justice  system  Is  perhaps  more  im- 
portant today  than  ever  before.  "Rie  men 
now  In  uniform  serve  In  an  army  which 
has  chsuiged  substantially  over  the  yesu^. 
Most  of  these  men  wlD  not  see  combat. 
Many  of  them  live  off  post  and  serve  In  a 
military  capacity  only  dmlng  normal 
working  hours.  In  many  ways  there  is  an 
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increased  similarity  between  military 
service  and  skilled  civilian  occupational 
pursuits.  We  cannot  afford  to  subject 
these  men  to  a  second-rate  system  of 
military  Justice. 

Moreover,  there  are  now  nearly  ;wo 
and  a  half  million  men  on  active  duty. 
Most  of  these  men  are  young  and  impres- 
sionable, and  some  vidll  be  confronted 
with  American  Justice  for  the  first  time 
while  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
1971  report  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral of  the  U.S.  Army  noted  that  In  the 
Army  alone  there  were  45,736  courts- 
martial,  93  percent  which  resulted  in 
convictions.  If  we  are  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  our  civilian  system,  we  must 
see  to  it  that  these  men  return  to  civilian 
life  with  a  view  of  criminal  justice  that 
recognizes  the  fundamental  principles  of 
fairness  and  human  dignity.  We  must  see 
to  it  that  no  man  is  convicted  and  con- 
fined, his  life  perhaps  mined,  without 
having  been  accorded  full  procedural  and 
substantive  safeguards. 

In  light  of  the  increasing  Importance 
of  the  military  justice  system,  we  must 
review  its  quality,  and  the  fundamental 
question  of  its  fairness. 

The  most  serious  shortcoming  in  our 
military  Justice  system  is  the  danger  of 
luidue  command  Infiuence  over  courts- 
martial,  which  may  impose  niunerous 
penalties,  including  dishonorable  dis- 
charge, lengthy  Imprisonment,  or  even 
death.  In  courts-martial,  the  commander 
determines  whether  to  prosecute,  con- 
trols the  court-martial  procedure,  and 
plays  an  Integral  role  in  the  appellate 
process.  He  authorizes  searches  and  ar- 
rests, convenes  the  court-martial,  and 
decides  whether  the  accused  serviceman 
shall  remain  in  pretrial  confinement.  He 
chooses  the  prosecuting  attorney  and,  In 
some  instances,  the  defense  counsel.  Fi- 
nally, he  chooses  the  men  to  serve  as 
members  of  a  court,  the  military  equiva- 
lent of  jurors,  reviews  the  findings  and 
sentence,  and  decides  whether  a  sentence 
to  confinement  shall  be  deferred  pending 
appeal. 

In  addition  to  the  danger  presented  by 
command  infiuence,  the  military  justice 
system  denies  a  defendant  other  rights 
fundamental  to  a  free  society.  He  may  be 
denied  credit  for  time  spent  in  confine- 
ment before  trial.  His  military  counsel 
may  be  precluded  from  seeking  collateral 
relief.  He  must  apply  to  the  prosecuting 
counsel,  rather  than  the  independent 
military  judge,  for  subpenas. 

These  shortcomings  must  be  remedied, 
and  they  must  be  remedied  now.  We  ask 
our  young  men  by  the  millions  to  give 
then-  time  and  their  energies  to  strength- 
en our  national  defense.  And  we  have 
asked  them  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to 
give  their  lives  on  our  behalf.  I  believe 
we  can  delay  no  longer  in  giving  these 
men  a  first-class  system  of  military 
justice. 

The  need  to  reform  is  urgent.  But 
reform  cannot  be  allowed  to  come  In  a 
piecemeal  fashion.  Individual  patchwork 
alterations  might  well  suffice  to  plug 
some  of  the  smaller  gaps  in  the  system. 
What  is  urgently  needed,  however,  is  a 
comprehensive  revision  of  the  uniform 
code,  a  reform  which  will  make  military 
justice  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to 


the  civil  system  we  find  in  our  State  and 
Federal  courts.  But  at  the  same  time  any 
such  proposal  must  recognize  the  armed 
services'  legitimate  concern  to  maintain 
discipline  and  preserve  order. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  such  a  reform.  It  is  a  com- 
prehensive revision  of  all  parts  of  the 
Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice  dealing 
with  courts-martial,  from  the  moment  of 
arrest  to  the  final  disposition  of  appeals 
and  the  completion  of  confinement.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  proposal  would  insure 
every  American  serviceman  the  kind  of 
speedy,  fair  and  impartial  judicial  sys- 
tem to  which  he  is  entitled. 

COMMAND   INTLtrENCE 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  briefiy  to 
explain  the  bill's  major  provisions  and  to 
give  an  example  of  how  the  revised  code 
would  apply  to  a  typical  court  martial 
proceeding  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  bill  would  eliminate  all  forms 
of  command  infiuence  over  the  court- 
martial  process  and  proceedings.  It  would 
vest  in  a  separate  and  independent 
Court-Martial  Command  the  crucial 
powers  to  convene  courts-martial;  to 
detail  military  judges  and  defense  and 
prosecuting  attorneys;  and  to  choose  the 
members  of  the  court — the  jury. 

Such  an  independent  command  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  a  fair  system. 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
was  a  landmark  reform  and  an  important 
step  forward  in  ensuring  fundamental 
fairness  of  military  justice  and  that  code 
does  cont£un  a  number  of  provisions 
designed  to  increase  the  rights  of  an 
accused  serviceman  by  reducing  the  com- 
mander's infiuence  over  the  court-mar- 
tial procedure.  Thus,  the  code  prevents 
a  commander  from  convening  a  court- 
martial  if  he  has  a  "personal  interest" 
in  the  case  or  if  he  is  "the  accuser,"  and 
prevents  him  from  censuring,  repri- 
manding, or  admonishing  any  court 
member,  law  officer,  or  counsel  with  re- 
spect to  the  findings  of  a  court  or  for 
the  sentence  imposed  or  in  any  manner 
attempting  by  unlawful  means  to  influ- 
ence the  action  of  a  court-martial  or  any 
member  thereof.  But  we  have  not  yet 
provided  the  full  measure  of  protection 
required.  As  long  as  the  commander 
makes  all  decisions  there  is  a  continuing 
possibility  of  improper  command  influ- 
ence, and  the  right  to  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial trial  remains  in  jeopardy. 

The  commander  controls  the  whole 
court-martial  process.  He  continues  to 
have  and  to  exercise  the  authority  and 
responsibility  to  appoint  a  subordinate  to 
conduct  a  preliminary  investigation. 

The  officer  appointed  by  the  com- 
mander to  conduct  an  investigation  un- 
der article  32  is  subject  to  all  of  the 
inherent  pressures  of  a  commtuid  whose 
legitimate  concern  is  discipline.  This 
procedure  appears  to  be  incompatible 
with  the  fimdamental  principle  of  ci- 
vilian jurisprudence  which  provides  that 
no  person  should  be  subjected  to  a  crimi- 
nal trial  unless  the  prosecutor  can  dem- 
onstrate to  an  impartial  magistrate  or 
grrand  jury  that  there  is  probable  cause 
to  believe,  flrst,  that  a  crime  has  been 
committed  and,  second,  that  this  crime 
was  committed  by  the  accused. 

The  rec<Hmnendations  of  the  ofQcer 


conducting  the  article  32  investigation,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  commander's  legal 
officer,  are  not  binding  upon  the  com- 
mander and  are  purely  advisory.  As  a  re- 
sult, military  law  suffers  from  the  ab- 
sence of  any  binding  legal  decision  as  to 
the  allocation  of  prosecutorial  resources. 
The  regard  for  efficient  allocation  of 
prosecutorial  resources  and  the  even- 
handed  administration  of  justice  which 
characterize  the  tjrplcal  U.S.  attorney 
or  State  district  attorney's  office,  is 
therefore,  reduced  in  the  military  sys- 
tem. 

In  those  instances  where  the  accused 
is  entitled  to  military  legal  counsel,  the 
choice  of  those  available  to  defend  the 
accused  remains  generally  in  the  hands 
of  the  commander.  In  addition,  the 
commander  chooses  the  counsel  who 
prosecutes  the  case.  The  possession 
of  the  power  to  choose  the  defense  coun- 
sel and  the  prosecutor  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  permitting  the  commander,  by 
manipulating  the  choice  of  personnel,  to 
control  the  outcome  of  the  case. 

Unlike  the  civilian  system,  where  the 
accused  is  entitled  to  trial  by  a  jury  of 
his  peers  selected  at  random,  the  com- 
mander is  empowered,  virtually  without 
limitation,  to  choose  the  members  of  a 
court-martial — those  who  serve  in  effect, 
as  jurors.  While  an  accused  enlisted  man 
is  entitled  to  request  that  one-third  of 
the  court  be  composed  of  enlisted  men. 
the  selection  of  those  culisted  men  who 
are  to  serve  in  the  event  of  such  a  re- 
quest is  in  the  hands  of  the  commander. 
The  practice  of  selecting  only  senior  non- 
commissioned officers,  who  are  consid- 
ered more  severe  than  commissioned  offi- 
cers, has  been  upheld  by  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals.  And,  while  he  is  re- 
quired to  select  those  best  qualifled,  there 
is  nothing  to  preclude  a  commanding 
officer  from  selecting  officers  known  by 
him  to  be  particularly  strict  or  notably 
hostile  to  certain  types  of  alleged  of- 
fenses. This  entire  system  of  selection 
gives  the  impression  of  a  "handpicked" 
jury  and  Is  clearly  Incompatible  with  the 
history  and  theory  of  trial  by  jury. 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
provides  that  military  appeals  are  to  oe 
heard  initially  by  the  convening  author- 
ity who  ordered  the  trial  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Although  in  theory  this  proce- 
dure provides  an  additional  level  of  ap- 
pellate review,  in  practice  it  has  become 
a  time-consuming  formality — in  one 
case,  the  convening  authority  took  no  ac- 
tion for  10  months  and  thereby  delayed 
judiciGd  appeal  for  that  period.  And  in 
most  cases  its  results  are  foregone  con- 
clusions. Moreover,  it  encourages  some 
courts-martial — even  when  instructed  to 
disregard  the  commanding  officer's  re- 
view authority — to  adjudge  automatic 
maximum  sentences  so  that  the  com- 
mander may  reduce  the  sentence  if  he  so 
desires.  This  is  clearly  an  inappropriate 
and  imdesirable  procedure. 

The  power  to  place  a  soldier  in  con- 
finement pending  trial  is  also  in  the 
hands  of  the  commander.  This  system, 
which  permits  the  commander  to  act 
virtually  without  supervision  or  review 
has  the  potential  for  arbitrary  and  vexa- 
tious action  and  gives  the  appearance  of 
unfairness. 
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1  his  Independent  Courts-Martial  Com- 
ma id  would  take  over  the  functions  now 
per  ormed    by     the    commander.    The 
CoUrts-Martial     Command     would     be 
the  administrative  supervision  of 
Judge  Advocate  General  and  would 
divided  into  regional  commands.  It 
woild  have  four  divisions.    Prosecution, 
,  Judicial,  and  Administration. 
Prosecution  Division  would  func- 
much  as  the  U.S.  attorney's  ofiBce 
furictions  in  the  Federal  courts.  It  would 
recpive  complaints  from  any  interested 
investigate    them,    and    prefer 
only  if  It  felt  that  there  was 
su$clent  evidence  to  convict  the  accused 
he  charges  brought  against  him.  But 
determination  of   the   Prosecution 
Diihsion    that    the    accused   should   be 
brcjught  to  trial  would  not  be  final.  Just 
in  the  civilian  system,  the  accused 
wolild  have  to  be  brought  before  an  in- 
dei  lendent  judge — in  this  case  a  military 
jucge.  The  judge  would  have  to  deter- 
mi  le  whether  there  was  probable  cause 
lold  the  accused  for  trial. 
J  if  ter  the  preliminary  hearing  and  the 
determination    by    the   judge   that   the 
should  not  be  dropped,  the  Prose - 
culion   Division    would   refer   the   case 
a  special  or  general  court-martial,  as 
hought  appropriate.  The  Prosecution 
Division  would  also  be  responsible  for 
derailing  trial  counsel — now  to  be  called 
prosecutor — to  courts-martial  trials. 
'  rhe   Judicial    and    Defense   divisions 
wc  old  be  made  responsible  for  detailing 
military  judges  and  defense  attorneys  to 
-martial  trials.  The  bill  specifically 
provides  that  members  of  the  Judicial 
Defense  Divisions  would  be  responsl- 
only  to  the  chiefs  of  their  respective 
and   to   the  Judge  Advocate 
.  This  provision  assures  that  the 
prosecution  division  will  not  be  able  to 
in  luence  the  actions  of  the  defense  or 
j  uncial  divisions.  The  performance  of 
members  of  the  latter  two  divisions 
bo  be  rated  by  members  of  that  dlvl- 
alone. 

might  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
uriler  present  practice  the  commander 
any  military  post  is  the  one  who  looks 
the  record.  He  sUso  is  the  one  who 
ermines  job  ratings  and  decides 
rtether  his  men  are  promoted, 
rhe  Administration  Division  would  be 
mide  responsible  for  picking  at  random 
members  of  the  court,  for  such  gen- 
1  administrative  duties  as  are  now 
peHormed  by  the  trial  counsel,  and  for 
derailing  or  employing  court  reporters 
Interpreters, 
rhe  establishment  of  this  Independent 
copimand,  and  the  consequent  abolition 
the  office  of  "convening  authority,"  as 
term  Is  now  used  In  the  code,  will 
eliminate  any  possibility  or  appearance 
th  at  the  commander,  by  manipulating 
th  B  choice  of  personnel,  could  control  the 
oi  tcome  of  a  particular  case.  In  suldltion. 
th  e  proposal  will  do  much  to  preclude  the 
institution  of  chsu-ges  for  what  may  ap- 
P4  ar  to  be  arbitrary  reasons,  provide  for 
tie  efficient  allocation  of  prosecutorial 
reiources,  and  ensure  the  professional 
diafUng  and  processing  of  formal 
cl  arges. 
The   establishment   of    this   separate 
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command  will  not  jeopardize  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline.  I  think  this  is  im- 
portant. We  need  discipline  in  our  armed 
forces.  Any  person,  including  the  com- 
mander, would  be  entitled  to  refer 
charges  to  the  Prosecution  Division  for 
possible  trial.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mander will  retain  the  nonjudicial 
punishment  powers  granted  to  him  by 
article  15.  Thus,  the  commander  will  be 
empowereti  to  punish  minor  breaches  of 
discipline  by  means  of  the  power  he  now 
possesses,  and  'le  will  be  able  to  refer 
more  serious  offenses  to  the  Prosecution 
Division. 

ABOLITION    or   THE    STMMART 
COURTS-MARTIAL 

This  bill  would  finally  eliminate  the 
summary  courts -martial  from  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice.  We  de- 
cided to  abolish  these  proceedings  be- 
cause they  are  consistent  with  the 
whole  thrust  of  this  plan  for  reform.  One 
oflBcer  is  delegated  to  perform  all  the 
fimctions  at  summary  courts-martial. 
He  presents  the  prosecution's  case,  hears 
and  evaluates  the  evidence  offered  by  the 
defendant,  decided  whether  or  not  the 
accused  is  guilty,  and  he  determines  the 
sentence,  if  any.  While  eliminating  the 
commander's  power  to  appoint  the  Sum- 
mary Court-Martial  Officer  would  be  an 
improvement,  but  would  not  be  sufficient. 
We  should  not  allow  any  serviceman  to 
suffer  such  a  burden — a  burden  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  criminal  conviction — 
without  granting  him  sdl  the  procedural 
safeguards  that  are  fair  and  practicable. 
By  their  very  nature,  summary  courts  do 
not  and  cannot  afford  those  basic  pro- 
tections. 

Eltminatlon  of  this  category  of  courts- 
martial  is  fully  in  accord  with  current 
practice  suid  thought  In  the  military.  Be- 
fore 1968  a  serviceman  could  be  given  a 
summary  court-martial  over  his  objec- 
tion if  he  had  previously  been  offered  and 
had  refused  an  article  15  proceeding.  As 
a  result  of  the  1968  reform,  no  person 
may  be  brought  to  trial  before  a  summary 
court-martial  if  he  objects  thereto  And 
since  1968  the  use  of  summary  courts  has 
been  generally  discouraged;  many  com- 
mands have  almost  completely  elimi- 
nated them. 

As  long  as  article  15  procedures  remain 
available,  the  local  commander  has  ade- 
quate procedures  for  dealing  with  minor 
infractions  which  really  do  not  justify 
the  use  of  a  court-martial.  In  short, 
abolishing  the  summary  conrts  will  not 
impair  discipline.  But  It  will  improve  the 
quality  of  justice  In  the  military. 

NEW  POWERS  FOR   MILITART  JUDGES 

When  a  man  is  accused  of  a  crime,  all 
of  the  power  and  resources  at  the  com- 
mEmd  of  the  State  are  brought  to  bear 
against  him  in  an  attempt  to  deprive 
him  of  his  liberty  against  his  will.  To 
prevent  the  Government  from  using  the 
resources  at  its  disposal  unjustly,  sig- 
nificant control  over  the  accusatory  proc- 
ess and  the  trial  proceedings  must  be 
granted  to  independent  and  impartial 
judges. 

Although  the  Military  Justice  Act  of 
1968  created  an  independent  military 
judiciary,  military  judges  lack  many  of 
the  powers  which  are  necessary  if  they 


are  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the  mili- 
tary Justice  process.  Ftor  example,  al- 
though it  is  now  clear  that  the  judges  of 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  have  such 
power,  judges  of  the  Court  of  Military 
Review  and  military  trial  judges  may 
lack  the  "all  writs"  power  exercised  by 
civilian  judges,  such  as  the  power  to 
Issue  writs  of  mandamus,  prohibition, 
and  coram  nobis. 

Unlike  their  civilian  coimterparts. 
military  judges  lack  the  ability  to  utilize 
the  contempt  power  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling those  individuals  outside  the 
courtroom  whose  conduct  constitutes  a 
direct  threat  to  courtroom  dlsclFline  and 
to  the  right  of  the  accused  to  a  fair  trial. 

Accordingly,  this  bill  would  grant  to 
military  judges  at  the  trial  level  the 
power  to  issue  all  writs  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate in  aid  of  their  jurisdiction,  as 
now  provided  In  the  All  Writs  Act.  Mili- 
tary judges  would  also  be  given  the  power 
to  punish  for  contempt,  power  which  is 
now  possessed  by  the  Federal  judiciary. 
Pimishment  would  be  limited  to  corifine- 
ment  for  not  more  than  30  days  or  a  fine 
not  to  exceed  $100  or  both. 

This  bin  would  also  give  powers  over 
sentencing  to  the  professional  judges.  At 
present,  the  imiform  code  empowers  the 
members  of  a  court  martial  to  adjudge 
sentences.  The  members  of  a  court  are 
not  experienced  judges.  Due  to  the  re- 
strictions Imposed  by  article  37  of  the 
code  upon  the  type  of  instruction  which 
members  may  receive,  they  often  cannot 
and  do  not  become  familiar  with  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  sentencing  process.  As  a 
result,  to  quote  the  1969  report  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army: 

The  sentences  adjudged  by  court  members 
run  the  gamut  from  being  so  severe  as  to 
hamper  rehabilitation  to  being  too  light  to 
permit  effective  rehabilitation  or  to  have  any 
deterrent  effect. 

In  many  civilian  cases,  if  the  court 
were  to  impose  the  minimum  sentence 
provided  by  law  for  a  defendant  found 
gtiilty  of  the  commission  of  an  offense, 
the  demands  of  justice  and  equity  would 
not  be  served.  Accordingly,  in  such  cases, 
the  sentencing  authority,  the  judge,  sus- 
pends the  sentence.  In  the  military  sys- 
tem, cases  which  would  justify  suspen- 
sion of  the  sentence  also  occur.  However, 
the  sentencing  authority,  the  members  of 
the  court  or  the  military  judge,  lack  the 
power  to  suspend  a  sentence. 

Under  this  bill  the  sentencing  power, 
Including  the  power  to  issue  suspended 
sentences — but  not  including  sentences 
of  death — would  be  transferred  to  the 
military  judge.  Subject  to  such  limita- 
tions as  may  be  imposed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  judge  would  only  be  allowed  to 
impose  a  death  sentence  if  the  crime 
was  one  for  which  the  code  specifically 
allows  that  penalty,  and  if  the  court- 
martlal's  jurors  unanimously  recommend 
that  penalty.  The  final  decision  would 
be  up  to  the  judge,  however.  The  recom- 
mendation would  not  be  binding  upon 
him.  The  change  would  place  the  power 
to  sentence  In  the  hands  of  the  men  who 
are  In  a  position  to  develop  the  expertise 
required,  In  the  words  of  the  Army  Judge 
Advocate  General,  to  "strike  a  reasonable 
balance  between  the  frequently  compet- 
ing factors  of  deterrence  and  rehablllta- 
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tion."  Moreover,  It  would  bring  military 
justice  procedures  into  accord  with  the 
Federal  civilian  practice  and  the  prac- 
tice In  the  large  majority  of  State  courts. 

GBANTINC    rUNDAMSNTAL   RIGHTS   TO    TKX 
ACCUSED 

The  proposed  legislation  would  extend 
to  servicemen  certain  basic  rights  now 
accorded  their  civilian  counterparts. 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
would  be  amended  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  member  of  the  Defense 
Division  of  the  independent  trial  com- 
mand upon  request  immediately  follow- 
ing arrest.  Procedurally,  this  would  be 
accomplished  at  a  formal  hearing  follow- 
ing arrest  similar  to  the  presentment  re- 
quired by  rule  5  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure. 

The  subpena  power — the  power  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  documents — is  made 
available  to  civilian  defendants  through 
an  impartial  third  party,  the  trial  judge, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  State  from  pre- 
senting only  the  evidence  most  favorable 
to  its  attempt  to  prove  the  guilt  of  those 
it  accuses  of  the  commission  of  a  crime. 
To  accord  accused  servicemen  the  same 
protection,  the  bill  which  I  introduce  to- 
day will  transfer  the  subpena  power 
from  the  trial  counsel — the  prosecutor — 
where  It  now  resides,  to  military  trial 
judges  and  the  requirement  that  expected 
testimony  be  revealed  In  advance  would 
be  abolished. 

Under  this  bill,  both  prosecution  and 
defense  counsel  would  have  to  show  that 
the  subpena  was  necesssoy  to  an  ade- 
quate presentation  of  their  case.  This 
provision  would  eliminate  even  the  ap- 
pearance that  the  prosecutor  coulU  abuse 
the  subpena  power  by  limiting  the  abil- 
ity of  the  accused  to  present  his  defense 
effectively. 

This  bill  also  contains  a  section  on  dis- 
covery, outlining  in  detail  the  informa- 
tion each  party  can  obtain  from  the 
other.  Such  provisions  are  essential  to 
any  system  which  attempts  to  provide 
fair  trials. 

The  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
provides  that  no  servicemsm  may  be  tried 
for  the  same  act  both  by  cOurt-martial 
and  in  a  Federal  court,  regardless  of 
which  trial  occurs  first.  However,  the 
code  does  not  prevent  a  serviceman  from 
being  tried  for  the  same  act  in  both  mili- 
tary and  State  courts,  thus  leaving  open 
the  distinct  possibility  of  equally  severe 
double  jeopardy. 

The  bill  would  extend  to  servicemen 
the  complete  protection  accorded  civil- 
ians against  double  jeopardy  by  prohib- 
iting trial  by  court-martial  after  trial  in 
a  State  court  for  the  same  act,  and  vice 
versa. 

Under  the  present  law,  the  power  to 
authorize  the  search  of  military  persons 
or  property  on  a  military  Installation  is 
exercised  solely  by  the  commanding 
officer.  This  officer  may  be  the  same 
Individual  who  determines  whether  to 
prosecute,  controls  the  court-martial 
procedure,  and  reviews  the  findings  and 
sentence.  It  is  true  that  the  commander 
must  have  "probable  cause"  to  authorize 
a  search  and  that  the  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  Court  of  Military  Aw^als 
have  in  some  cases  exceeded  those  apply- 


ing to  civilian  courts.  However,  the  prob- 
able cause  need  not  be  proven  to  an  inde- 
pendent authori^  until  the  court-mar- 
tial itself,  and  there  are  no  affidavits  or 
other  evidence  available  as  to  the  prob- 
able cause  at  the  time  the  search  is 
authorized. 

In  the  civilian  Justice  system,  however, 
the  power  to  authorize  searches  and  to 
issue  arrest  warrants  is  vested  in  an  in- 
dependent magistrate.  In  order  to  make 
the  military  system  conform  to  the  civil- 
ian process,  the  bill  would  vest  the  power 
to  issue  search  and  arrest  warrsints  in  the 
military  Judges,  and  take  it  away  from 
the  commanding  officer. 

Under  the  present  law  the  only  proce- 
dure for  determining  whether  the  ac- 
cused should  be  held  for  trial  is  the  inves- 
tigation provided  by  article  32.  This  in- 
vestigation is  normally  conducted  by  an 
officer  who  is  subject  to  the  Influence  of 
the  commander  pressing  the  charges. 
Furthermore,  this  officer  Is  usually  not 
trained  In  the  law  and  is  therefore  often 
incapable  of  adequately  appraising  the 
legal  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  presented 
to  him.  For  this  practice,  the  bill  would 
substitute  an  initial  investigation  by  the 
Prosecution  Division  of  the  charges.  If 
that  division  determined  that  there  was 
enough  evidence,  it  would  bring  the 
accused  before  a  military  Judge.  The 
judge  would  then  determine  whether 
there  was  probable  cause  to  hold  the 
accused  for  trial  and  set  bail  or  its  mili- 
tary equivalent.  Furthermore,  he  would 
be  glv^i  the  power  summarily  to  dismiss 
legally  or  factually  insufficient  charges. 
The  accused  wovUd  have  to  be  brought 
before  the  judge  within  24  hours  after 
arrest. 

The  practical  availability  of  collateral 
relief  would  also  be  affected  by  this  bill. 
Unlike  civilian  attorneys,  military  de- 
fense lawyers  may  seek  relief  in  Federal 
courts  only  if  given  permission  to  do  so  by 
their  immediate  legal  superior,  the  staff 
Judge  advocate.  Thus,  an  accused  who 
has  civilian  defense  cot.nsel,  who  is  not 
subject  to  this  control,  may  seek  neces- 
sary relief  in  the  civilian  courts  while  an 
accused  who  is  represented  by  a  military 
lawyer  may  be  inhibited  in  the  attempt 
to  obtain  the  same  relief. 

This  bill  would  empower  military  de- 
fense attorneys,  at  Government  expense, 
to  seek  collateral  relief  for  their  clients 
in  civilian  courts  when  appropriate  and 
would  thereby  make  the  availability  of 
this  form  of  relief  Independent  of  the 
ability  of  the  accused  serviceman  to  em- 
ploy civilian  counsel. 

SKLBCnON  OF  MKMBESS  OF  THE  JUBT 

The  right  to  trial  by  individuals  se- 
lected at  random,  some  of  whom  may 
possess  attitudes  and  prior  exi)erience 
similar  to  those  of  the  accused  is  a  fun- 
damental tenet  of  American  juri^ru- 
dence.  In  accord  with  this  principle,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  would  establish  a 
system  of  random  selection  for  members 
of  general  and  special  courts-martial. 

It  is  especially  important  that  enlisted 
men  be  more  adequately  represented  on 
courts-martial.  For  it  is  enlisted  men  who 
are  being  tried  in  these  proceedings.  In 
a  recent  year,  the  Army  tried  more  than 
68,000  men.  Of  those  prosecuted,  only 
63  were  officers,  less  thtui  one-tenth  of 


1  percent.  Given  this  great  discrepancy 
In  Oie  number  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men  who  go  to  trial,  it  is  essential  that 
more  enlisted  men  serve  on  courts  so 
that  the  accused  can  be  judged  by  a  jury 
of  his  peers. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  enlisted  men 
could  serve  with  honor  on  these  courts- 
martial.  This  bill  would  require  all  mem- 
bers of  the  court  to  have  served  on  active 
duty  for  a  year  or  more.  A  high  percent- 
age of  enlisted  men  posse.ss  a  high  school 
education  and  a  substantial  minority  are 
college  educated — over  15  percent  of 
those  men  who  enlisted  last  year  were 
college  graduates.  Thus,  there  should  he 
little  fear  that  the  Inclusion  of  enlisted 
men  as  members  of  courts-martial  will 
result  In  the  inclusion  of  men  unquali- 
fied to  serve  as  jurors.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  the  members  will  be  selected  at  ran- 
dom will  Insure  that  the  members  of  the 
courts-martial  will  reflect  the  different 
experiences  and  attitudes  possessed  by 
the  various  members  of  the  community. 
Today's  soldiers  are  part  of  a  different 
kind  of  army,  much  of  it  engaged  In  a  far 
different  kind  of  conflict  than  we  knew 
a  generation  ago.  If  they  are  to  be  tried 
for  military  crimes — and  without  in  any 
way  suggesting  that  the  guilty  be  ex- 
cused— they  have  the  right  to  be  judged 
by  those  fullv  familiar  with  the  kind  of 
army  we  have,  the  kind  of  war  it  is 
fighting. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  make  the  mili- 
tary system  of  selecting  court-martial 
members  conform  more  closely  to  the 
civilian  jury  selection  system,  the  number 
of  peremptory  challenges  would  be 
Increased  to  three  per  side — and  per 
accused  in  a  joint  trial — in  a  special 
court-martial  empowered  to  adjudge  a 
bad  conduct  discharge,  and  six  p)er  side 
in  a  general  court-martial — 10  per  side  In 
a  capital  case.  The  number  of  peremp- 
tory challenges  In  a  special  court-martial 
not  empowered  to  adjudge  a  bad  conduct 
discharge  will  remain  at  one  per  side. 

CONFINEMENT 

The  power  to  confine  a  citizen  against 
his  will  Is  surely  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant powers  possessed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This  power  ought  to  be  exercised 
only  under  the  most  stringent  conditions 
and  only  pursuant  to  the  most  rational 
and  enlightened  procedures.  Accordingly, 
my  proposed  legislation  contains  a  num- 
JDer  of  provisions  designed  to  modernize 
military  confinement  and  sentencing 
procedures  and  policies. 

The  powers  to  decide  whether  an  ac- 
cused serviceman  should  be  subject  to 
pretrial  confinement  and  to  deter  sen- 
tence to  confinement  pending  appeal 
would  be  transferred  from  commanding 
officers  to  the  independent  military 
judges.  A  presumption  in  favor  of  release 
which  would  seem  to  present  no  threat  to 
military  discipline  and  which  would  en- 
able the  Ewjcused  to  perform  military 
duties  and  to  utilize  the  time  to  prepare 
his  defense,  would  also  be  established. 

Of  course,  that  presumption  could  be 
overridden  by  the  judgec. 

The  Judge's  rulings  would  be  appeal- 
able as  interlocutory  matters  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Military  Review. 

If  the  military  judge  decided  to  confine 
the  accused  prior  to  trial  or  pending  ap- 
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I  leal.  the  accused,  like  nonmilitary  crim- 
j  oal  defendants,  would  be  entitled  to  full 
credit  toward  any  sentence  eventually 
Imposed. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  realize  that 
if  a  civilian  is  confined  to  jail  prior  to 
trial  and  then  is  found  guilty,  the  time 
lie  has  served,  sometimes  6  months, 
sometimes  9  months,  is  api^ed  to  the 
lenalty  meted  out  by  the  court;  but  that 
1 J  not  true  of  the  GI  or  naval  officer  who 
1 }  thrown  into  the  stockade  or  the  brig. 
I'or  some  reason  or  another  we  have 
<  mitted  the  seemingly  obvious  point  that 
t  tie  time  spent  in  pretrial  detention 
s  hould  be  deducted  from  the  punishment 
1  leted  out  after  trial.  I  hope  we  can  cor- 
1  Bct  that  injustice  by  adopting  this  pro- 
^  IsioQ  of  the  proposed  reform. 

The  legislation  also  provides  that  all 
t  tiose  confined — including  those  awaiting 
trial  or  appeal — are  to  be  permitted  to 
lartlcipate  in  work,  exercise,  and  re- 
1  labilitation  programs  wherever  adequate 
1  acuities  are  available. 

A  committee  composed  of  judges  of  the 
1  r.S.  Court  of  Military  AppesJs,  the  Judge 
i  idvocates  General  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
a  nd  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Depart- 
I  lent  of  Transportation — representing 
the  Coast  Guard— together  with  three 
civilians  appointed  by  the  President, 
\rould  be  directed  to  study  and  suggest 
levisions  in  the  current  table  of  maxi- 
num  punishments.  This  study  would  be 
conducted  with  a  view  toward  Identlfy- 
iig  and  correcting  apparent  inequities 
{ nd  establishing  If  possible,  subcategories 
lased  upon  differences  in  elements  of 
t  udpabillty.  The  study  would  also  include 
£n  examination  of  the  advisability  of 
retaining  the  President's  power  to  alter 
cr  suspend  the  table  of  maximum  pim- 
iihments  as  to  particular  geographical 
areas  or  to  suspend  the  table  for  par- 
t  cular  crimes.  The  committee  would  be 
c  irected  to  report  to  Congress  within  1 
sear  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
t  le  blU. 

APPKLLATI   PROCEDtntE 

A  somewhat  antiquated  appellate 
crocess  creates  imnecessary  delays  and 
1  nposes  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  judges 
cf  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  and 
0  ther  officials  involved  in  the  processing 

0  r  appeals.  My  legislation  Is  Intended  to 

1  nprove  this  situation  in  several  ways. 

It  would,  as  noted  above,  eliminate  re- 
view  by  the  convening  authority.  As  a 
r  jsult  cases  which  are  now  heard  by  the 
military  courts  only  after  a  long  delay 
f)r  convening  authority  would  now  be 
a  ppealed  directly  to  the  military  courts. 

Furthermore,  the  Uniform  Code  of 
» [ilitary  Justice  would  be  amended  to  al- 
ii >w  the  Judge  Advocate  General  of  each 
ssrvlce  to  review  the  findings  and  the 
s  jntence  of  a  court-martial  not  reviewed 
b  y  the  Court  of  Military  Review. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  empower  the 
£  upreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
li  jue  writs  of  certiorari  to  the  Court  of 
» [ilitary  Appeals.  The  Court  of  Military 
/  ppeals  is  the  highest  court  in  the  mill- 
t  iry  justice  system  and  its  decisions  often 
ii  ivolve  important  questions  of  individual 
c  mstitutlonal  rights.  The  ultimate  res- 
0  utlon  of  these  important  questions  of 
constitutional  law  ought  to  be  the  re- 
s  wnslblllty  of  the  court  which  Is.  In  all 


other  cases,  considered  to  be  the  final 
arbiter  of  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 
Review  of  military  decisions  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  should  create  no  fear  of 
granting  the  power  of  review  to  civilians 
outside  of  the  military  system  because 
the  Court  of  Military  Review  may  be 
composed  in  part  civilians  and  since  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  is,  by  law, 
composed  of  civilians. 

Finally,  in  order  to  aUow  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  to  hear  additional  cases 
and  to  provide  for  continuity,  the  Re- 
vised Uniformed  Code  of  Military  Justice 
would  increase  the  number  of  judges  who 
sit  on  this  court  to  nine  and  empower  the 
court  to  sit  in  panels  of  three  judges  each. 
This  will  triple  the  time  available  for 
the  court  to  deal  with  its  heavy  workload 
with  no  great  increase  in  cost. 

8TUUT    or    OTHEK    PSOBLSMS 

There  are  three  other  aspects  of  the 
military  justice  system  which  perhaps 
should  be  modified.  Rather  than  delay 
those  reforms  which  can  and  should  be 
enacted  Immediately,  section  4  would 
direct  a  special  committee  composed  of 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
the  Judge  Advocates  General  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  three  civilians  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  to  study  these 
problems  and  to  recommend  solutions 
within  1  year  of  the  date  of  passage  of 
the  act. 

Specifically,  the  committee  would  be 
directed  to  study:  First,  the  desirability 
over  some  absence  offenders  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts:  second,  methods,  other  than 
those  I  have  outlined,  of  eliminating 
delays  in  the  appellate  process:  and. 
third,  methods  of  handling  prisoners 
who  complete  the  service  of  sentence  to 
confinement  prior  to  the  completion  of 
appellate  review. 

HOW   THE   NEW    CODE    WltX    WOHK 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  illustrate 
how  the  new  code  will  work.  I  would  like 
to  take  a  hypothetical  example  of  a  sol- 
dier arrested  for  a  crime  and  to  follow 
him  through  the  court-martial  procedure 
as  I  have  proposed  it. 

Suppose  that  Private  Jones  were  ar- 
rested— article  7(a) — by  the  military 
policeman  late  at  night  for  committing 
a  crime  on  post.  The  arresting  MP  im- 
mediately notified  a  representative  of 
the  Prosecution  Division  of  the  local 
Regional  Court-Martlal  Commsuid,  and 
the  investigation  was  immediately  coor- 
dinated between  investigative  and  legal 
personnel — article  30(a).  Private  Jones 
declined  to  make  a  statement  about  the 
offense — article  31 — but  had  likewise  de- 
clined to  exercise  his  right  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  lawyer. 

Within  24  hours  of  Jones'  arrest,  the 
military  police  brought  him  before  a  local 
independent  military  judge — article  32 
(a)— who  advised  him  of  his  rights,  in- 
cluding his  right  to  have  a  preliminary 
examination — article  32(c) — set  bail 
pursuant  to  regiilations,  and  appointed 
free  counsel  from  the  defense  division. 
The  judicial  and  defense  divisions  of  the 
Regional  Command  are  independent  of 
all  local  control,  and  Indeed  of  any  con- 
trol in  the  Court-Martlal  Command  ex- 
cept within  their  own  division — article 


6a(f).  In  addition,  the  judge  required 
that  Jones  be  formally  charged  by  the 
prosecution  division  at  that  time  and 
examined  the  charge  to  see  that  it  stated 
an  offense.  If  Jones  had  not  been  charged 
within  24  hours  after  arrest,  he  would 
have  been  ordered  released  imtll  he  was 
charged — article  32(b). 

Jones  requested  that  counsel  be  ap- 
pointed for  him,  and  after  consultation 
with  coimsel  he  decided  to  request  a  pre- 
liminary hearing — article  32(d).  The 
judge  set  this  hearing  for  2  weeks 
hence,  and  Instructed  Jones'  coimsel  that 
if  he  needed  it.  he  could  request  a  con- 
tinuance in  order  to  prepare  his  case- 
article  40.  The  judge  also  ordered  that 
Jones  be  restricted  to  his  company  area. 
Since  this  restriction  was  not  particular- 
ly onerous,  Jones  decided  not  to  appeal  it 
to  the  Court  of  Military  Review  as  an 
interlocutory  matter. 

Two  weeks  later,  a  preliminary  hear- 
ing was  held  before  the  same  judge  who 
presided  at  the  presentment.  The  Gov- 
ernment was  represented  by  a  lawyer 
from  the  prosecution  division,  and  the 
defense  was  represented  by  a  lawyer  from 
the  defense  division — (the  same  lawyer 
who  had  been  advising  Jones  all  along— 
article  6a(c)(d).  A  summarized  record 
of  the  proceedings  was  made  by  a  court 
reporter  assigned  by  the  Administration 
Division  of  the  Regional  Command — ar- 
ticle 6a(3) .  At  this  hearing,  Jones  had  a 
right  to  confront  his  accusers,  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses  against  him,  and  "to 
discover  the  evidence  against  him"— 
article  32(d).  He  was  shown  copies  of 
his  prior  statements,  and  statements 
made  by  prospective  witnesses  against 
him — article  39A.  He  also  had  the  right 
to  present  evidence  in  his  own  behalf. 

When  the  hearing  was  over,  the  judge 
foimd  that  there  was  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  Jones  committed  the  crime 
charged  and  so,  within  3  days,  the  judge 
transmitted  the  ctise,  including  the  sum- 
marized record,  to  the  proeecutlon  divi- 
sion of  the  Regional  Command  for  trial- 
article  33(a).  The  prosecution  division 
decided  that  there  was  sufficient  evidence 
upon  which  to  prosecute,  and  that  a  gen- 
eral court-martial  was  the  appropriate 
level  trial,  and  so  it  "referred"  the  case 
to  trial  by  a  general  court  martial,  and 
notified  all  parties  concerned — article 
33(b).  Likewise  It  notified  the  admini- 
stration division  to  "convene"  a  court- 
martial,  that  is,  to  order  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  within  its  geographical 
jurisdiction  to  appear  at  the  appointed 
time  for  a  court  martial — article  1(15). 
This  selection  was  made  on  a  random 
basis,  and  was  done  without  regard  to 
rank — article  25(b). 

In  the  meantime,  Jones  had  been  arbi- 
trarily picked  up  from  his  company  area, 
and  he  was  being  held  incommunicado 
in  the  post  stockade.  His  military  counsel 
filed  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus with  the  local  military  judge,  but  It 
was  denied  without  reason — article  26(a) 
(2) .  An  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Military 
Review  and  to  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals likewise  failed — article  66(1).  Since 
the  trial  date  was  approaching  and 
Jones'  lawyer  needed  to  talk  to  him,  the 
military  counsel  then  filed  a  petition  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  for  injunctive 
relief  in  the  local  Federal  district  court 
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article  38(c).  There,  after  a  hearing, 
Jones  was  ordered  released. 

A  search  warrant  had  been  obtained 
earlier  in  this  case  by  a  request  from 
the  prosecution  division  to  a  military 
judge — article  46(b) — supported  with  a 
written  affidavit  from  a  military  police- 
man making  out  probable  cause  to 
search,  and  particularly  describing  the 
thing  to  be  seized  and  the  place  to  be 
searched— article  46(b)  (2) . 

Before  trial,  Jones  had  an  opportunity 
to  present  to  the  military  judge  motions, 
to  suppress  the  evidence  obtained  by  this 
search  and  other  motions  to  suppress, 
and  the  judge  ruled  on  them — article  39 
(a)(1).  Also,  Jones  requested  that  the 
military  judge  subpena  his  mother  from 
the  next  coimty  to  appear  as  a  character 
witness  for  him.  The  judge  found  the  re- 
quest reasonably  necessary  to  insure  an 
adequate  defense,  and  so  l*e  signed  the 
subpena — article  46(a).  If  she  failed  to 
appear,  the  judge  could  have  punished 
her  for  contempt — article  48(b)  (3). 

When  the  trial  began,  Jones  had  a 
right  to  challenge  six  Jurors  peremp- 
torily, as  did  the  Government — article 
41(a).  The  judge  ruled  finally  on  all 
challenges  for  cause.  Since  enough  court 
members  had  been  summoned  to  appear 
by  the  administration  division,  seven 
jurors  plus  one  alternate  were  selected. 

Upon  conviction,  the  judge  heard  evi- 
dence in  extenuation  and  mitigation,  and 
passed  sentence  on  Jones — article  26(a) 
(1).  At  this  time,  Jones  asked  the  judge 
to  defer  his  sentence  to  confinement 
pending  appellate  review,  but  the  judge 
denied  the  request — article  57(a).  The 
judge,  however,  accompanied  his  denial 
with  a  written  statement  pointing  out 
that  in  his  opinion,  Jones  would  likely 
fiee  to  avoid  confinement,  because  he  has 
previously  been  convicted  of  an  absence 
offense — article  57(a) .  Jones'  coimsel  ap- 
pealed this  determination  as  an  interlcx:- 
utory  matter  to  the  Court  of  Military 
Review — article  57(d) — and  since  the 
judge's  determination  was  reasonable, 
the  appeal  was  denied. 

During  all  the  time  Jones  was  In  con- 
finement, he  was  able  to  take  part  In 
rehabilitative  programs  conducted  by  the 
stockade — article  58(b) — and  all  time 
spent  in  confinement  following  his  arrest 
was  deducted  from  the  sentence  eventu- 
ally imposed — article  57(b). 

The  record  of  trial  was  expeditiously 
prepared  by  the  administration  division 
of  the  regional  command  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  prosecutor — article  38 
(a) — and  when  completed,  was  forward- 
ed without  further  review  at  this  level 
directly  to  the  Court  of  Military  Review — 
article  66(b). 

The  Court  of  Military  Review  func- 
tioned as  an  intermediate-level  military 
court,  statutorily  independent  of  com- 
mand control  with  respect  to  Its  judicial 
functions — article  66(a) — and  having 
the  power  to  issue  all  writs — article  66 
(i) — to  review  matters  of  fact  and  law, 
and  to  review  the  appropriateness*  of  the 
sentence.  When  the  case  was  appealed 
automatically  to  this  court,  appellate 
counsel  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  were  appointed 
to  represent  Jones,  upon  his  reqt^t — 
article  70. 


When  the  Court  of  Military  Review 
affirmed  Jones'  conviction,  Jones  had  a 
T^s.'M,  to  appeal  further  to  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals,  since  his  original  sen- 
tence Included  a  punitive  discharge,  or 
confinement  for  a  year  or  more — article 
67.  Pending  that  appeal,  Jones,  sentence 
was  not  executed — article  71(c) .  A  panel 
of  three  judges  from  the  nine-member 
Court  of  Military  Appeals — article  67 — 
also  affirmed  Jones'  conviction. 

If  Jones  and  his  counsel  had  consid- 
ered that  a  significant  constitutional  is- 
sue was  still  unsatisfactorily  resolved  in 
his  case,  they  could  have  petitioned  for 
a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court 
(28  U.S.C.  1259),  and  Jones  could  have 
been  represented  before  that  Court  by 
by  appointed  military  counsel — article 
70(e). 

COMCLTTSIONS 

Mr.  President,  some  critics  of  the  mili- 
tary Justice  system  so  distrust  the  mili- 
tary's capability  in  this  area  that  they 
would  abolish  or  virtually  abolish  the 
power  of  the  services  to  punish  civili£m- 
type  felonies  in  time  of  peace.  I  have 
made  the  proposals  which  I  have  out- 
lined above  in  the  belief  that  the  time 
for  such  drastic  surgery  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived. Pew  civilian  crimes  are  tried  in 
the  military  courts.  The  special  civilian 
committee  for  the  study  of  the  U.S. 
Army  confinement  system  has  estimated 
that  of  the  prisoners  placed  in  confine 
ment  by  the  military,  at  least  85  percent 
and  perhaps  as  many  as  90  percent  are 
men  who  have  either  absented  them- 
selves without  leave  or  deserted.  These, 
of  course,  are  crimes  uniquely  within 
the  purview  of  the  military  courts.  An- 
other 3  to  5  percent  are  Imprisoned  for 
other  military  tsrpe  offenses,  such  as  dis- 
respect of  a  superior  officer,  failure  to 
obey  a  lawful  order,  and  breaking  re- 
striction. While  these  figures  do  not  in- 
clude the  number  of  men  tried  £Uid  ac- 
quitted or  tried  and  not  sentenced  to 
confinement,  It  does  appear  that  the 
total  number  of  men  who  are  processed 
by  the  military  justice  system  for  civil- 
ian offenses  is  very  small.  I  believe  that 
these  men  would  be  adequately  protect- 
ed If  the  reforms  I  have  suggested  were 
to  be  enacted  into  law.' 

Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  have  decided 
that  court-martial  Jurisdiction  does  not 
extend  to  civilian  dependents  or  employ- 
ees abroad  in  time  of  peace,  whether 
they  are  accused  of  capital  or  noncapi- 
tal offenses.  In  suldltlon,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  decided  that  court-martial 
jurisdiction  extends  only  to  these  indi- 
viduals who  are  members  of  the  armed 
services  both  at  the  time  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  offense  and  at  the  time  of 
trial.  Finally,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
recent  case  of  O'Callahan  against  Park- 
er, has  decided  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  can  be  court-msu-tlaled 
for  service-connected  crimes  only.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  and  with  the 
hope  of  enactment  of  significant  re- 
forms, I  do  not  believe  that  further  cur- 
tailment of  court-martial  Jurisdiction 
over  civilian-type  offenses  is  appropriate 
at  this  time. 

However,  I  do  believe  that  reform  Is 
necessary  and  desirable.  The  enactment 


of  the  Military  Justice  Act  of  1968 
clearly  resulted  in  an  improvement  of 
our  system  of  military  justice.  Experience 
has  already  revealed,  however,  that  the 
enactment  of  this  important  legislation 
did  not  sufficiently  reduce  the  effects 
of  command  infiuence — of  justice  by 
flat — and  did  not  succeed  in  guarantee- 
ing to  our  men  in  uniform  the  same 
rights  and  safeguards  provided  their 
civilian  counterparts.  Greater  reform  is 
urgently  required. 

Military  commanders  should  not  be 
concerned  that  the  more  equitable  sys- 
tem of  justice  created  by  my  proposed 
legislation  will  serve  to  undercut  the 
discipline  which  we  all  recognize  as  nec- 
essary to  an  effective  armed  force.  In- 
deed, experience  has  taught  us  that  in- 
equitable laws  spawn  disrespect  for  the 
law.  and  disrespect  in  turn  eventually 
leads  to  disobedience.  Moreover,  for  rel- 
atively minor  matters — matters  of  dis- 
cipline rather  than  criminal  law— the 
commander  will  retain  the  well-estab- 
lished powers  of  nonjudicial  punishment 
granted  to  him  by  article  15  of  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice. 

My  proposals  will  not,  I  believe, 
greatly  increase  manpower  requirements 
beyond  the  increases  which  have  already 
occurred  in  order  to  implement  the  Mili- 
tary Justice  Act  of  1968.  Rather.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  will  enable  the  Armed 
Forces  to  utilize  present  legally  trained 
personnel  more  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively. Moreover,  any  desirable  increase 
in  personnel  could  be  met  by  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  designed  to  improve 
the  retention  rate  of  experienced  legal 
officers.  Such  legislation  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the  legis- 
lation which  I  have  introduced  ^^nll  help 
create  a  better  system  of  military  jus- 
tice, a  system  which  will  not  only  bear 
scrutiny  but  which  will  invite  admira- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
can  give  immediate  attention  to  this 
matter.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have 
today  an  army  of  nearly  two  and  a  half 
million  young  men  and  women.  Most  of 
these  young  people  are  going  to  come  in 
contact  with  military  justice  in  one 
form  or  another  while  they  are  serving 
their  coimtry.  If  we  are  to  create,  at  an 
early  age  the  respect  for  the  law  which 
these  young  people  ought  to  take  b£u:k 
Into  civilian  life,  I  think  it  is  imperative 
that  we  see  that  Justice  is  Justice, 
whether  it  is  civilian  or  military.  I  rec- 
ommend the  consideration  by  our  col- 
leagues of  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation as  a  way  in  which  we  can  estab- 
lish true  justice  in  the  military. 


By  Mr,  THURMOND  (for  himself. 
Mr.    Scon    of    Virginia.    Mr. 
Cttrtis,  and  Mr.  Fong)  : 
S.J.  Res.  68.  A  joint  resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the 
method  of   appointing  electors  of   the 
President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  am  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  that  will  restore  the 
method  of  electing  our  President  and 
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1  ice  President  to  the  true  conception  our 
I  oundlng  Fathers  envisioned  of  the  elec- 
t  >ral  college.  This  resolution,  which  is 
s  mllar  to  measures  I  cosponsored  in 
b  >th  the  85th  and  dOth  Congresses,  pro- 
V  des  for  a  presidenttal  candidate  who 
ctkrries  a  State  to  receive  two  electoral 
y  >te8  and  who  carries  a  congressional  dis- 
t  let  to  receive  one  electoral  vote.  In 
a  Iditlon,  it  will  require  each  elector  to  be 
bnind  under  oath  to  cast  his  vote  ac- 
ordlng  to  his  preelection  declaration. 

My  proposal  will  establish  the  "district 
p  an  as  the  method  of  choosing  electors. 
Ihe  "district"  plan  was  supported  by 
s  ich  leading  statesmen  as  Jefferson, 
£  amllton,  Madison,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
J  tckson,  Van  Buren,  and  Webster,  and 
vas  the  system  generally  used  in  the 
e  irly  days  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  this  joint 
ri  solution  is  to  bring  about  changes  in 
tl  le  electoral  system,  through  the  method 
p  rovlded  for  constitutional  amendments, 
s(i  as  to  more  exactly  reflect  the  will  of 
tl  le  citizens  of  this  Nation  in  presidential 
e  ections. 

Under  the  present  system  where  the 
e  ectors  are  chosen  by  statewide  voting 
iistejul  of  the  district  system,  it  is  not 
u  ius\ial  for  a  candidate  to  receive  from 
4  I  to  49  percent  of  the  popular  vote  in 
t]  le  State,  without  receiving  a  single  elec- 
U  ral  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
a  loption  of  the  proposed  amendment 
would  do  more  to  equalize  the  voting 
p>wer  to  citizens  in  this  coimtry  than 
aiy  step  taken  since  the  Constitution 
w  u  adopted. 

For  example,  citizens  In  California 
p-esently  vote  for  45  electors,  while  in 
t]  le  smaUest  States  they  vote  for  only 
tliree.  The  proposed  amendment  to  the 
C  >nstitutlon  would  cause  each  citizen,  re- 
girdless  of  where  he  lived,  to  vote  for 
tliree  electors — one  in  his  own  district 
a  id  two  in  statewide  voting. 

Each  of  us,  as  citizens  of  our  States 
a  id  of  the  United  States,  is  represented 
li  Congress  by  two  U.S.  Senators  and  by 
o:  le  Representative.  This  provides  each 
cl  blzen  with  three  voices  in  the  enact- 
n  ent  of  legislation  by  the  Congress.  Un- 
d  ;r  this  resolution,  each  citizen  would 
h  ive  three  votes  in  the  election  of  the 
Pesldent  and  Vice  President,  through 
wiose  abilities  the  enacted  legislation 
w  11  be  Implemented.  This  resolution 
w  )uld  give  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gi  ess  similar  and  parallel  roots  into  the 
el  Bctorate.  This  Is  the  proper  foundation 
f<  r  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
b]  anches  of  our  National  Government. 

Mr.  President,  another  important  fea- 
ti  re  of  this  resolution  would  require  elec- 
tors  to  be  bound  by  their  preelection 
d<  claratlon.  Since  the  effect  of  this  res- 
oliitlon  would  be  to  allow  the  people  in 
ei  ch  congressional  district  to  vote  as  a 
st  igle  imlt.  it  would  be  mif ortunate  to 
al  ow  one  Individual  to  usurp  the  ex- 
pj  essed  will  of  the  majority  of  his  elec- 
torate. 

To  Insure  that  an  elector's  vote  is  cast 
f  0  r  the  candidate  he  was  chosen  to  elect, 
ttls  resolution  also  provides  that  any 
el  ictor  voting  contrary  to  his  declaration 
w  U  have  his  vote  coimted  in  accordtuice 
w  th  his  preelection  declaration. 


In  conclusion  this  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  make  the  electoral  college  re- 
sponsive to  both  the  people  and  the 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
CowanKssioNAL  R«coRD  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remains. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint  res- 
olution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rks.  68 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
article  Is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  tne 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
shaU  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  if  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
States  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of 
Its  submission  by  the  Congress: 

"A«TlCt«  — 

"Sbctiok  1.  Each  State  shall  choose  a  num- 
ber of  electors  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent equal  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  which  that  State  may 
be  entitled  In  the  Congress:  but  no  Senator 
or  Representative,  or  person  holding  an  of- 
fice of  tinst  or  profit  under  the  United 
States,  shall  be  chosen  an  elector. 

"One  elector  shall  be  elected  from  each 
district  within  a  State  from  which  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
elected,  and  two  electors  shall  be  elected  at 
large  from  each  State. 

"Each  candidate  for  the  office  of  elector 
of  President  and  Vice  President  shall  file. 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  In 
which  he  seeks  such  office,  a  declaration  un- 
der oath  of  the  Identity  of  the  persons  for 
whom  he  will  vote  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  which  declaration  shall  be  bind- 
ing upon  him  and  any  successor  to  his  office. 
Any  vote  cast  to  the  contrary  shall  be 
coiinted  as  a  vote  cast  in  accordance  with 
such  declaration. 

"Sk;.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
8.  ai 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Be  all,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nttnn)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  21,  the  Continuity 
of  Education  Act,  a  bill  to  prevent  the 
forced  transportation  of  elementary  and 
secondary  students  during  the  course  of 
the  school  year. 

S.    89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  59, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  improved  medical 
care  to  veterans;  to  provide  hospital  and 
medical  care  to  certain  dependents  and 
survivors  of  veterans;  to  improve  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  career  personnel 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery. 

S.    300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyhe,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  California  fMr.  Tttnney), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  200,  a  bill  to  require  that  new 
forms  and  reports,  and  revisions  of  exist- 
ing forms,  resulting  from  legislation  be 


contained  in  reports  of  committees  re- 
porting the  legislation. 

S.  STS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Haktri,  the 
Senator  from  North  Candina  (Mr. 
Helms)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  275.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  Increasing 
Income  limitations  rdating  to  pasrment 
of  disability  and  death  pension,  and  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation. 

8.   984 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartkx,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
284,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  17  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  require  the  avail- 
ability of  comprehensive  treatment  and 
rehabilitative  services  and  programs  for 
certain  disabled  veterans  suffering  from 
alcoholism,  drug  dependence,  or  alcohol 
or  drug  abuse  disabilities, 
a.  S19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buckley  (for  Mr. 
ScHWEDtER)  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  519.  Veterans  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Abuse  Rehabilitation  Act. 
s.  Tas 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  on  Febru- 
ary 1, 1973. 1  introduced,  along  with  Sen- 
ators DoMiNicK,  Hathaway.  Javits,  Pas- 
TORE,  Stevens,  and  Young,  S.  723,  which 
would  establish  a  National  Institute  of 
Health  Care  Delivery. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Rollings)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8.    768 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  768,  the 
Spirit  of  1976  High  Speed  Rail  Act. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to 
join  in  sponsoring  S.  768  to  upgrade  rail- 
road rights-of-way  between  Boston,  New 
York,  Newark,  and  Washington,  four  of 
the  major  cities  comprising  the  con- 
gested northeast  corridor  of  the  United 
States. 

For  example,  it  is  hoped  that  improv- 
ing rights-of-way  will  make  it  possible 
to  clip  an  hour  off  the  present  3-hour 
traveltime  between  New  York  and 
Washington,  D.C. 

If  this  can  be  done,  passenger  rail 
travel  will  become  even  more  competitive 
with  air  shuttle  service  within  the  corri- 
dor. 

The  goal  under  our  bill  is  to  provide 
such  service  by  1976.  This  certainly 
would  be  one  appropriate  way  to  cele- 
brate our  forthcoming  bicentennial. 

Our  bill  provides  for  more  than  $600 
million  to  be  used  for  financing  equip- 
ment and  right-of-way  improvements. 
The  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration, otherwise  known  as  Amtrak, 
and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
share  responsibility  for  the  project. 

Though  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  768,  I 
believe  there  are  several  respects  in  which 
the  bill  could  be  Improved. 

9or  example,  it  does  not  spell  out  the 
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roles  to  be  played  by  the  railroad  or 
railroads  that  will  be  involved,  by  the 
Corps  ol  Engineers  or  by  Amtrak.  There 
also  is  a  question  as  to  how  much  right- 
of-way  should  be  brought  under  Federal 
control  through  the  project. 

In  other  areas,  the  bill  may  require 
clarification  to  sussure: 

That  the  substantial  construction  work 
contemplated  will  be  performed  by  the 
classes  and  crafts  of  railroad  employees 
who  are  quaJlfied  and  whose  Job  it  has 
been  to  do  this  work; 

That  qualified  f  urloughed  railroad  em- 
ployees will  get  first  crack  at  available 
work  on  the  project ; 

And  that  employee  rights  will  be  fully 
protected  in  line  with  laws  creating  such 
Federal  programs  as  mass  transit,  high 
speed  ground  transportation  and 
Amtrak. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Commerce 
Committee  in  considering  the  bill  will  see 
that  the  necessary  changes  will  be  made. 

8.    S10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  819.  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  national  policy  and  program 
with  respect  to  wild  predatory  mam- 
mals; to  prohibit  the  poisoning  of  ani- 
mals and  birds  on  the  public  lands  of  the 
United  States;  to  regulate  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  and  possession  of  certain 
chemical  toxicants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    882 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartke,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  .  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Bn)EN).  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  882,  a  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tion 355  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  the  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  readjust 
the  schedule  of  ratings  for  the  disabili- 
ties of  vetercms. 

8KNATX   JOINT   RESOLDTION    I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the  di- 
rect popular  election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

sxnate  joint  RXSOLTTTION   11 

At.  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddlks- 
TON)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  11,  to  pay  tribute 
to  law  enforcement  oflScers  of  this  coun- 
try on  Law  Day.  May  1. 1973. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
12— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  CALLING  UPON 
THE  PRESIDENT  TO  CARRY  OUT 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY  ACrr  OF  1964 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
for  myself  and  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson. 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty,  a 


concurrent  sense-ol-the-Congress  resolu- 
tion that  the  President  continue  OEO 
and  Its  programs  in  the  absence  of 
changes  made  pursuant  to  law  enacted  by 
the  Congress. 

We  are  Joined  by  Mr.  Abourezk.  Mr. 
BiDBN,  Mr.  Brooke,  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr. 
Gravel,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Hathaway.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Humphrey. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  McGex.  Mr.  McGov- 
KRN.  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr. 
Moss.  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr.  Pastore.Mt.  Pell, 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Rm- 
coFF,  Mr.  ScHwxiKER.  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Tuhwey.  and  Mr.  Williams, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

A  similar  resolution  is  to  be  introduced 
next  week  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Congressmen  Stxigxr  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Equal  Opportunity,  and 
Augustus  P.  Hawkins,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  which  is  a  psu-t  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  * 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  calls  upon 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
which  provides  general  authority  for  the 
conthiuation  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  its  activities.  Including 
community  action  agencies  and  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1974. 

The  resolution,  in  material  part,  pro- 
vides as  follows : 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
established  by  law  enacted  by  the  Congress 
should  be  changed  only  by  law  enacted  by 
Congress;  now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
rurrtng) ,  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should — 

(1)  continue  In  operation  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  administering  and  su- 
pervising the  important  programs  and  activi- 
ties entrusted  to  the  Office  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  utUlzlng  f uUy  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  such  purposes;  and 

(2)  submit  a  revised  budget  request  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  request- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportiinlty  and  Its  administration  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  entrusted  to  It  under 
and  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  says  in 
effect  that  the  President  should  be  held 
to  the  law  with  respect  to  the  antlpov- 
erty  program,  in  the  absence  of  further 
action  by  the  Congress. 

THE    LAW 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  Public  Law  92-424,  signed 
by  President  Nixon  on  September  19, 
1972,  provided  for  a  2-year  extension, 
through  fiscal  year  1974,  of  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  a^d  programs 
conducted  by  the  office  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  first  pro- 
posed and  signed  by  the  late  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  act  of  1964  provides  specifically 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  to  be  headed  by 
a  Director  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 


the  Senate  and  for  the  establishment  of 
community  action  agencies  and  pro- 
grams. 

Moreover,  the  1972  amendments  con- 
tinued through  fiscal  1975  each  of  the 
duration  of  program  authorities  con- 
tained in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  duration  of  program  authority  for 
tiUe  n — contained  in  section  245,  as 
amended,  reads: 

The  Director  shall  carry  out  the  programs 
provided  for  In  this  title  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967  and  the  eight 
succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such  fiscal 
year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law."  (em- 
phasis added). 

Similar  language  is  now  contained  In 
each  of  the  other  titles  of  the  act  which 
authorize  programs  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  in- 
cluding that  under  which  that  office 
itself  is  established. 

For  programs  xmder  titie  n  and  cer- 
tain other  tiUes,  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Amendments  of  1972  authorized 
$840  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $870 
miUion  for  fiscal  year  1974.  Of  these 
amounts  the  amendments  expressly  re- 
served for  each  fiscal  year  $328.9  million 
for  community  action — local-initiative — 
activities  and  $71.5  million  for  the  legal 
services  program  conducted  by  OEO. 

Section  3(c)(3)  of  the  1972  amend- 
ments then  provides: 

The  Director  shall  allocate  and  make  avail- 
able the  remainder  of  the  amounts  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  the  .  .  Act  (em- 
phasis added) . 

On  October  31,  1972,  the  President 
signed  into  law.  Public  Law  92-607,  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  appro- 
priating pursuant  to  the  1972  amend- 
ments a  total  of  $709.2  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973,  the  current  fiscal  year,  for  the 
programs  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimity  under  title  n  and 
the  other  appropriate  titles  of  the  act. 

THE  ADMINTSraATION'S   PHOPOSALS   AND   ACTIONS 

The  administration's  budget  submis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1974  contains  no  re- 
quests for  funding  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  or  for  its  conduct 
of  programs  which  it  currentiy  admin- 
isters under  the  act.  The  budget  submis- 
sion states  that  beginning  July  1,  1973, 
the  "existence  of  OEO  as  a  separate  Fed- 
eral agency  is  no  longer  necessary"  and 
indicates  generally  that  programs  now 
conducted  by  OEO  are  to  be  delegated  or 
transferred  to  or  "assumed"  or  funded 
by  other  agencies. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  budget 
submission.  Board  Chairman  and  Execu- 
tive Directors  of  Community  Action 
agencies  and  other  grantees  received  a 
directive  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  announcing  "phase-out" 
grants.  One  such  notice,  dated  January 
29,  1973,  states: 

Grantees  whose  current  funding  expires 
after  June  30,  1973,  wUl  not  receive  addi- 
tional phase-out  grants,  and  should  start 
promptly  to  adjust  their  affairs  so  as  to  close 
down  all  activities  supported  with  Section 
Ml  fuwts  (local  initiative)  prior  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  currently  available  funds  (em- 
phasis added) . 

This  directive  has  been  coupled  with  or 
followed  by  many  programs  being  placed 
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d  rector  of  the  legal  services  program, 
It  T.  Tetzlaff.  and  personnel  shakeups 
tl  troughout  the  Of&ce  of  Economic  Op- 
p  >rtunity. 

In  short,  rather  than  carrying  out  the 
p-ograms  during  this  fiscal  year  as  dl- 
n  cted  under  the  statue,  the  Acting  Dl- 
n  ctor,  Mr.  Howard  Phillips,  is  proceed- 
irg  to  liquidate  them  during  this  fiscal 
yisar  in  order  to  implement  a  plan  for 
n  !xt  fiscal  year  yet  to  be  approved  by  the 
C  mgress  and  contrary  to  law  previously 
ei  lacted. 

ALTr«l»ATIVK8   tTNDER  THX  LAW 

Mr.  President,  on  February  6,  1973.  in 
a  speech  before  this  body,  while  Indlcat- 
li  g  my  general  opposition  to  the  admin- 
l4ration'8  plan,  I  stated : 

will  be  open-minded  to  any  changes  that 
-  be  made,  we  must  seek  better  ways  to 
_  'ess  and  needs  to  phase  In  the  new  while 
do  not  retreat  from  the  responsibilities 
imed  by  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
months  ago  In  enacting  the  two-year  ex- 
•'-n.  and  what  the  poor  themselves  have 
life  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
^of  1964  and  the  recent  amendments. 
The  Administration's  proposal  at  this 
p<  Int  Is  only  that — a  proposal;  It  Is  not  en- 
a<  ted  into  law  and  Is  subject  to  action  by  the 
Cdngress. 

ft  Is  my  fervent  hope — and  one  which  I 
St  aU  give  aU  my  efforts  as  ranking  minority 
msmber  of  the  committee — that  we  wlU  in 
tliDe   avoid   a   confrontation   on   this    issue. 

However,  as  I  have  indicated,  even  as 
I  jpoke  those  words  and  now  apparently 
c(  ntlnuing  at  deliberate  speed,  the  act- 
iEB  director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Ojportunity  has  been  proceeding  step 
by  step — more  like  a  trustee  in  bank- 
nptcy  than  one  charged  with  carrying 
out  the  law — to  dismantle  the  agency 
ai  td  its  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  policy 
ol  the  United  SUtes  established  by  law 
exacted  by  the  Congress  should  be 
clanged  only  by  law  enacted  by  the 
C  mgress. 

If  the  President  has  changed  his  mind 
c<  nceming  the  continuation  of  the  OEO 
aiid  its  programs  since  he  signed  the 
E<  onomic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments 
oi  1972  and  the  appropriations  bill  for 
fljcal  year  1973,  then  let  him  proceed 
uiider  law  and  thoee  of  us  In  the  Con- 
gress wHl  give  It  every  consideration. 

Of  course,  he  may  choose  to  piirsue 
aiain  hla  programs  for  special  revenue 
si  aring  and  perhaps  the  Congress  will  be 
re  ceptlve  in  this  session. 

Moreover,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Ai  t  of  1964  as  amended  and  the  Execu- 
tl  «  Reorganization  Act,  specifically  per- 
m  t  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
tr  msfer  or  eliminate  the  Office  of  Eco- 
n<  mlc  Opportunity  by  foUowing  the  pro- 
ce  lures  of  the  Executive  Reorganization 
A(  t,  under  which  a  reorganization  plan 
m  jst  be  submitted  to  the  Congress;  how- 
es  er,  the  President  has  yet  to  come  forth 
wi  th  a  specific  plan  to  be  submitted  to 
th  B  Congress  or  even  indicate  that  he  in- 
te  ids  to  proceed  in  that  manner. 

furthermore,  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nl  ;y  Act  as  amended,  specifically  permits 
th  B  Director  of  the  OEO,  with  the  excep- 
ti(  »n  of  certain  programs,  to  delegate  all 


or  a  part  of  his  "functions"  to  another 
agency;  although  these  authorities  have 
been  relied  upon  in  the  past,  for  example 
in  the  case  of  the  delegation  of  man- 
power training  progrfuns  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  no  delegation  docu- 
ments have  been  executed. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  been  estab- 
lished as  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
by  law  enacted  by  the  Congress,  and  ex- 
tended Awice  with  the  approval  of  this 
administration  since  1964.  must  not  be 
undone  by  Executive  action  alone. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  great 
support  given  to  this  resolution  I  hope 
very  much  that  the  administration  will 
recorvslder  the  policy  by  which  it  is  now 
proceeding,  and  halt  the  dismantling  of 
OEO  and  rather  seek  congressional  ap- 
proval under  a  reorganization  plan  of 
those  plans  it  has  for  the  agency. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  full 
text  of  the  resolution,  together  with  an 
excerpt  from  page  122  ot  the  administra- 
tion's budget  submission  setting  forth  the 
administration's  proposals,  and  the  di- 
rective to  community  action  agencies 
dated  January  29,  1973,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier,  which  includes  a  summary 
of  the  OEO  programs  and  plans  with 
respect  thereto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  and  material  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.   Con.   Res.    12 

Whereas  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  declared  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  "to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  pov- 
erty in  the  midst  of  plenty  In  this  Nation 
by  opening  to  everyone  the  opportunity  for 
education  and  training,  the  opportunity  to 
work  and  the  opportunity  to  live  In  decency 
and  dignity". 

Whereas.  In  furtherance  of  that  policy,  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  estab- 
lished In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent an  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
provided  speclflcally  for  the  establishment 
of  community  action  agencies,  organizations 
and  programs  to  be  administered  by  said  Of- 
fice under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  In  order 
to  stimulate  a  better  focusing  of  all  avail- 
able local,  State,  private,  and  Federal  re- 
sources upon  the  goal  of  enabling  low-In- 
come families  and  Individuals  to  secure  the 
opportunities  needed  for  them  to  become 
fully  self -sufficient. 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  served  as  a  valuable  advocate  for 
the  poor  In  the  Federal  Oovemment.  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  organizations 
established  under  that  Act  have  been  effec- 
tive In  mobilizing  resources  on  behalf  of  the 
poor,  and  community  action  and  other  pro- 
grams and  activities  have  been  vital  In 
achieving  the  purposes  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964. 

Whereas,  on  September  19.  1972,  the  Presi- 
dent signed  Into  law  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  Amendments  of  1972  providing 
for  an  extension,  through  fiscal  year  1974,  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  programs  and 
other  prorgams  and  activities  established  un- 
der that  Act. 

Whereas  the  President's  budget  submission 
for  fiscal  year  1974  contains  no  requests  un- 
der the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
for  federal  funds  for  the  continuation  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  for  Its 


administration  6i  the  Import&nt  programs 
and  activities  entrusted  to  it  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act,  and  indicates  that  the 
functions  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity are  to  be  delegated  or  transferred  to 
or  assumed  by  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Whereas  36.6  mUllon  of  the  Nation's  cit- 
izens— more  than  13  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion— continue  to  live  in  poverty  and  many 
additional  millions  of  Americans  are  at  the 
edge  of  poverty,  with  resulting  individual 
and  societal  hardship  and  costs. 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
established  by  law  enacted  by  the  Congress 
should  be  changed  only  by  law  enacted  by 
the  Congrees;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurrtng)  that  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  should— 

(1)  continue  in  operation  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  administering  and 
supervising  the  important  programs  and  ac- 
tivities entrusted  to  that  Office  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964  utilizing  fully  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  such  purposes;  and 

(2)  submit  a  revised  budget  request  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  request- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Office  of  Eoonomic 
Opportunity  and  its  administration  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  entrusted  to  it  under 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

Offici:  op  Economic  OppoRTUNTrY. 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  29,  1973. 
Subject:  Termination  of  Section  221  Fund- 
ing. 
To:  Board  Chairmen  and  ExecuUve  Directors. 
Community  Action  Agencies  and  Other 
Grantees  Funded  Under  Section  221  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
This  memorandum  is  Issued  In  order  to 
give  formal  notice  of  funding  changes  under 
Section   221    of   the   Economic   Opportunity 
Act.  Supplemental  guidance  will  be  provided 
shortly  regarding  programs  funded  by  Re- 
gional Offices  and  OEO  Headquarters  under 
other  Sections  of  the  Act. 

A  summary  of  the  provisions  made  for 
OEO  programs  In  the  President's  budget  for 
Fiscal  Year  1974  Is  attached  for  your  in- 
formation. 

Section  221  funds  are  available  to  OEO.  as 
described  below,  fra:  awarding  Community 
Action  Section  321  grants  diiring  the  re- 
mainder of  Fiscal  Year  1973  (ending  June 
30,  1973).  Grantees  which  are  scheduled  for 
refunding  between  now  and  June  30,  1973, 
and  otherwise  qualified  for  funding,  may 
receive  phase-out  grants  of  up  to  six  months. 
The  Fiscal  Year  1974  budget  doee  not  pro- 
vide funds  for  any  Section  321  grants  during 
the  Fiscal  Year  beginning  JiUy  1,  1973. 
Grantees  whose  current  funding  expiree  af- 
ter June  30.  1973,  will  not  receive  additional 
phase-out  grants,  and  should  start  promptly 
to  adjust  their  affairs  so  as  to  close  down  all 
activities  supported  with  Section  231  funds 
prior  to  expenditure  of  ciirrently  available 
funds. 

Under  either  funding  situation,  difficult 
problems  will  be  faced  by  grantees.  We  de- 
sire to  be  as  cooperative  as  possible  with 
grantees  in  planning  and  carrying  out  phase- 
down  activities. 

Your  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
Interests  of  program  personnel  and  program 
beneficiaries,  to  provide  such  advance  notice 
as  Is  reasonably  pnissible.  Timing  and  fore- 
sight are  the  keys.  Planning  shou'd  begin  at 
once  to  provide  a  smooth  phase-out. 

The  remaining  period  of  any  current  grant 
and  any  phase-out  grant  must  be  conducted 
wUh  full  compliance  with  OEO  Instructions 
and  in  a  manner  consistent  with  sound  fiscal 
and  property  management.  OEO  will  not 
tolerate  any  departure  from  responsible  man- 
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agement  nor  will  it  permit  grantee  conduct 
which  might  Jeopardize  an  efficient  close- 
down of  activities. 

Close-down  procedures  Include  the  require- 
ment of  a  final  audit.  Arrangements  shotild 
be  made  now  to  provide  for  this  in  accord- 
ance with  OEO  audit  requirements.  (See 
OEO  Instruction  6801-1  and  Changes  1  and 
2).  Funds  should  be  reserved  sufficient  to 
pay  the  costs  of  such  final  audit. 

Income  taxes  and  social  security  withhold- 
ings must  be  paid.  Officers  and  directors  have 
special  respyonslbilttles  to  assure  full  pwyment 
of  taxes  and  payroll  deductions.  It  is  vital 
also  that  grantees  assure  that  their  unem- 
ployment Insurance  coverage  is  current. 

Personnel  should  generally  be  progressively 
reduced  in  force.  Appropriate  reserves  should 
be  made  for  payment  of  all  accrued  leave  if 
payable  In  cash  and  for  appropriate  terminal 
pay  provided  by  approved  personnel  policies. 
No  increases  in  pay,  leave  or  terminal  pay 
rights  or  other  fringe  benefits  shall  t>e  made 
without  written  approval  of  persons  au- 
thorized by  the  Director  of  OEO. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  transfer, 
wherever  appropriate  and  permissible,  of 
authorized  group  Insurance  or  other  au- 
thorized fringe  benefits  to  individual  policies 
or  in  other  ways  for  the  protection  of  the 
employees'  interests  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  Reasonable  assistance  In  finding 
other  employment  should  be  provided  to 
employees  who  are  to  be  terminated. 

Prc^ierty  must  be  inventoried  and  disposed 
of  in  accordance  with  OEO  proi>erty  regula- 
tions. (See  OEO  Instruction  7001-01).  The 
grantee  should  prepare  and  submit  to  OEO 
for  approval  a  plan  for  the  disposition  of  all 
property. 

Wher»  authorized  loans  are  outstanding, 
reasona^e  efforts  should  be  made  to  liqui- 
date them.  Unliquidated  loans  should  be 
reported  to  OEO  with  recommendations  con- 
cerning appropriate  action.  The  grantee's  in- 
terest as  creditor  shall  be  transferred,  when 
OEO  so  Instructs,  to  an  officer  or  agency 
designated  by  OEO  as  trustee  to  coUect  (or, 
when  appropriate,  to  waive  collection)  such 
remaining  outstanding  loans  and  to  pay  over 
net  balances  collected  to  OEO. 

Residual  grant  funds.  Including  non- 
Federal  share,  and  funds  resulting  from  pro- 
gram Income  may  be  applied  to  the  phase- 
out  activity.  This  does  not  include  interest 
earned  by  CAA's  on  deposits  of  grant  funds 
prior  to  their  employment  in  the  program. 
Such  Interest. must  be  returned  to  OEO  by 
check  made  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States.  (See  OEO  Instruction  6806- 
03). 

Profits,  if  any,  resulting  from  authorized 
conduct  of  profit-making  activities  and  any 
capital  Investments  must  be  accounted  for 
and  may  also  be  applied  to  the  phase-out 
activity.  Econcwnlc  development  projects 
frmded  imder  Section  221  will  be  repwted 
through  the  Regional  offices  to  the  Assistant 
Director  for  Operations  for  advice  as  to  ap- 
propriate disposition. 

Balances  remaining,  up>on  conclusion  of  the 
funding  periods  as  described  above,  should 
be  retiumed  to  the  Controller  of  OEO  by 
check  made  payable  to  OEO  accompanied  by 
an  explanatory  Itemized  statement. 

Arrangement  should  be  made  for  preserva- 
tion of  grantee  records  as  required  by  OEO 
grant  conditions  and  instructions.  Further 
guidance  wlU  be  provided  In  the  near  futtu« 
on  this. 

MHiere  the  grantee  does  not  remain  In 
existence  to  carry  out  other  activities,  local 
law  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  necessity 
or  advisability  of  formal  dissolution  pro- 
ceedings. 

You  will  be  Informed  of  OBO  personnel 
who  wUl  be  assigned  to  carry  out  applicable 


OEO  close-out  procedures  and  to  assist  and 
guide  you  in  complying  with  close-out  re- 
quirements. Assistance  on  legal  questions 
may  be  obtained  from  your  own  attorney. 
Regional  Counsel  and  OEO  Headquarters 
General  Counsel  will  be  available  to  furnish 
appropriate  assistance.  Regional  and  Head- 
quarters Audit  staffs  and  Controller's  Office 
wUl  be  available  to  assist  on  fiscal  matters. 
Regional  Office  and  appropriate  Headquarters 
personnel  will  be  available  to  assist  on  real 
and  personal  property  questious.  on  person- 
nel questions  and  other  phases  of  the  close- 
out  activities. 

The  actions  described  in  this  letter  are 
being  taken  as  a  result  of  general  policy 
decisions  and  are  not  based  on  circumstances 
related  to  particular  grants  or  noncompli- 
ance with  OEO  directives.  Procedures  pro- 
vided for  refusal  to  refund  on  such  ground 
(45  CPJl.  1067.2)  are  not  applicable.  These 
actions  do  not  terminate  or  curtail  assist- 
ance prior  to  the  time  that  such  assistance 
Is  concluded  by  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  grant.  Procedures  provided  for  suspen- 
sion and  termination  (45  C.FJl.  1067.1)  are 
also  not  applicable. 

In  the  event  of  failure  by  a  grantee  to 
comply  with  grant  requirements,  however, 
or  failure  to  use  Federal  funds  effectively 
and  properly,  OEO  may  take  appropriate 
action  In  the  case  of  the  individual  grantee 
In  accordance  with  any  applicable  procedures 
for  refusal  to  refund,  suspension  or  termina- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be. 

Cessation  of  Section  221  funding  rescinds 
yoiur  designation  as  a  community  action 
agency  under  the  authority  of  Title  II  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended.  Accordingly,  you  should  promptly 
commence  dlscuaslons  with  other  Federal 
agencies  from  which  you  receive  funding 
(other  than  Section  221  funding)  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  In  order  to  clarify 
your  status  as  grantee. 

Section  42  TJS.C.  2703  provides  criminal 
sanctions  for  certain  misconduct.  The  sec- 
tion reads: 

"(a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  director, 
agent,  or  employee  of.  or  connected  in  any 
capacity  with,  any  agency  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  embezzles,  willfully  mis- 
applies, steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any  of 
the  moneys,  funds,  assets,  or  property  which 
are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or  contract  of  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
two  years,  or  both;  but  if  the  amount  so 
embezzled,  misapplied,  stolen,  or  ^qbtained 
by  fraud  does  not  exceed  $100,  he  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprl^ned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  n. 

"(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procuring  dls^ 
missal  of  any  person  from  emplosrment  or  of 
refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a  con- 
tract of  employment  in  connection  with  a 
grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Economic  Opporttmlty  Act  of  1964  Induces 
Vmy  person  to  give  up  any  money  or  thing 
of  any  value  to  any  person  (including  such 
grantee  agency),  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both." 

OEO  Regional  OfBce  staff  and  appropriate 
Headquarters  personnel  will  be  available  for 
(flscusslons  with  grantees  to  assist  in  achiev- 
ing orderly  close-out.  OEO  1b  currently  pre- 
paring a  check-list  which  can  help  grantees 
assure  that  all  essential  matters  are  ad- 
dressed. This  will  be  supplied  to  you  in  the 
near  future  along  with  a  requirement  that 
individual  close-out  plans  be  submitted  for 
OEO  review. 


Regional  Director. 


[Excerpt  from  page  122,  of  "The  Budget  of 
the  U.S.  Government,  fiscal  year  1974") 

Omcx  OF  Economic  Oppobtuhttt 
In  1974  responsibility  for  cerUln  programs 
now  funded  through  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  wUl  be  assumed  by  other  agen- 
cies, as  follows :  the  migrant  program  wUl  be 
delegated  to  the  Department  of  Labor;  In- 
dian programs  will  be  assumed  by  HEW; 
Community  Economic  Development  program 
grantees  will  be  funded  by  the  Office  of 
Minority  Business  Enterprise  at  Commerce; 
health  projects  wUl  be  transferred  to  HEW; 
research  and  development  functions  will  be 
transferred  to  the  agencies  which  have  statu- 
tory responsibUlty  in  the  fields  of  current 
OEO  activity.  In  addition,  legislation  wUl  be 
submitted  to  establish  a  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration. 

No  funds  are  requested  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  for  1974.  Effective 
July  1.  1973.  new  funding  for  Community 
Action  agencies  wUl  be  at  the  discretion  of 
local  communities.  After  more  than  7  years 
of  existence.  Community  Action  has  had 
an  adequate  opportunity  to  demonstrate  its 
value.  In  addition  to  private  funds.  State  and 
local  governments  may.  of  course,  use  gen- 
eral and  special  revenue  sharing  funds  for 
these  purposes.  With  Community  Action 
concepts  now  Incorpwated  Into  ongoing  pro- 
grams and  local  agencies,  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  OEO  as  a  separate  Federal  agency 
Is  no  longer  necessary. 

Office  of  Economic  Opportcnity  Programs 

In  view  of  the  overall  budgetary  situation 
facing  the  President  In  fiscal  1974.  a  careful 
review  of  all  Federal  efforts  has  been  un- 
dertaken. It  Is  the  desire  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  return  decision-making  and  the 
resources  requisite  to  effective  programing 
to  elected  officials  at  the  local  level.  Enact- 
ment of  an  historic  General  Revenue  Sharing 
bill  has  already  resulted  In  $2.6  billion  be- 
ing distributed  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  $10.2  wlU  be  distributed  in  the 
remainder  of  FY  1973  and  FY  1974. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  is  develop- 
ing for  resubmission  to  Congress  a  number 
of  broad  Special  Revenue  Sharing  proposals 
designed  to  replace  cumbersome  existing 
categorical  programs.  Pursuant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's desire  to  make  government  more  ac- 
countable to  elected  officials  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  President's  "New  Federalism" 
proposals  returning  both  responsibUlty  and 
resources  to  States  and  localities,  no  funds 
win  be  provided  to  continue  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  after  June  30.  1973.  Fund- 
ing under  Section  221  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  for  the  core  Community  Ac- 
tion activities  will  become  a  local  option  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  1974,  as  will  suppwrt  for  the 
Senior  Opportunities  and  Services  program 
and  the  State  Economic  Opportunity  Offices 

Senior  Opportunities  and  Services  program 
objectives  will  continue  to  be  pursued  Fed- 
erally through  the  Administration  on  the 
Aging.  Training  and  technical  asslsUnce  pre- 
viously afforded  these  programs  will  be  dis- 
continued. Other  programs  will  be  continued 
in  fiscal  1974  under  other  auspices,  as  will 
certain  research  and  demonstration  efforts. 

New  legislation  to  establish  a  Legal  Serv- 
ices corporation  Independent  of  OEO  will  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress.  Personnel  slots 
associated  with  OEO  programs  which  will  be 
eligible  for  continuation  by  other  agencies  in 
fiscal  1974  wUl  be  shifted  to  those  agencies 
along  with  appropriate  support  personnel 
currenUy  located  in  other  OEO  offices.  The 
following  table  lists  the  actual  and  current 
year  funding  for  OEO  programs  and  their 
disposition  within  the  fiscal  year  1974  Fed- 
eral budget : 
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Hta  arch,  damonstntion,  and  evaluation. 

CoiT  manity  action  operations 

HMth  and  nutrition 


CoD^unity  aconomic  davtIopnMnt. 
Miflant  and  saasonal  farmworkers. 


Gan  nM  (uMMrt 

Sp«  iai  pHot  Indian  prograois. 

Liqi  Idation  activities 


Total 

Trafsfen  to  otiter  agencies. 


ncludes  $20,000,000  1972  supplemental  availaMa  lor  1973  obligation. 
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OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPOUTUNITY 
lOMigations  In  millions  of  dellars| 


Proram 


1972 


1973 


1974    1974  responsibility 


45. 0  66.  7  78. 0    Venous  agencies. 

351.0         285.3. Loealoption. 

157.2       1165.2         146.9    Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 
26.8  30.7  39.3    Office  of  Minority  Business 

Enterprise. 
36. 5  36. 3  40. 0    Department  of  Labor. 

67.7  73.8  71.5    Independent  corporation. 

18.2  18.5 

32.1     Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 
33.0    General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 


702.4 

676.5 

38.3 

.2 

Total. 


740.7 


676.7 


44a8 


1  'oUowlQg  Is  a  program-by-program  dlscus- 
slo  1  of  the  fiscal  year  1974  program  requests 
for  former  OBO  programs,  along  with  pro- 
gra  m  plana  tat  tbe  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
Wi  S.  In  some  cases,  fiscal  year  1973  program- 
ing will  be  adjusted  effective  Immediately  In 
an  Iclpatlon  of  ttae  fiscal  year  1974  program 
de<  iBlons.  Tbe  concluding  section  of  this 
pr<  MntatloQ  addresses  overall  employment 
cei  Inga  for  OEO  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  lists 
em  ployment  allocations  of  other  Federal 
agi  nctes  In  fiscal  year  1974  for  activities  for- 
me rly  associated  with  OEO. 
coMMiTNrrr    action — local    iNrriATTVE    peo- 

OKAMS    (SECnon   331) 

]  ffectlve  Inunedlately,  all  new  OEO  fund- 
tn{  for  Section  231  activities  (except  for  In- 
dia a.  programs)  will  be  for  a  period  not  to 
exc  Bed  December  31,  1973.  with  no  grant  to 
rec  »lve  funding  for  a  period  greater  than  6 
mc  Qths.  Grants  made  after  today  will  Include 
clo  leout  notifications;  grantees  previously 
f ui  ded  on  an  Interim  basis  for  six  months 
me  y  receive  up  to  an  additional  six  months 
fui  .ding  prior  to  their  termination.  Qranteea 
funded  for  a  full  program  year  will 
notified  In  writing  that  their  current 
is  a  terminal  award  from  OEO.  No  new 
for  program  purposes  will  be  made 
un#er  this  authority  after  Jime  30,  1973. 
July  1,  1973  Federal  support  under 
section  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
will  cease.  (Funding  for  Indian  programs 
;be  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is  dls- 
In  a  separate  section  below.) 
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nAiKma  akd  txchnical  assistance 
■^mining  and  technical  assistance  provided 
under  Section  330  of  tbe  Economic  Oppor- 
tvu  Ity  Act  will  be  discontinued  before  the 
enc  of  this  fiscal  year.  Obligations  for  this 
sui  port  activity  will  total  $6  million  in  fiscal 
yeaf  1973. 

SKNIOK   OPPOrl' UNITIES    AND    SEXVICKS 

"the  Senior  Opportunities  and  Services 
prefects  now  funded  by  OEO  will  receive 
million  In  fiscal  year  1973  with  full 
ve-month  grants  being  awarded  during 
remainder  of  the  year.  No  new  awards 
be  made  by  OEO  for  SOS  programs  after 
1,  1973.  It  is  anticipated  that  by  that 
funds  will  be  available  to  continue 
elderly  nutrition  efforts  from  the  t99.6  mil- 
appropriation  requested  for  that  pur- 
by  HEW.  Other  service  projects  for  the 
elderly  will  be  funded  directly  by  the  Ad- 
tlon  on  the  Aging  (AOA)  beginning 
lacal  year  1974.  Although  the  $8  mllUon 
program  will  not  be  refunded,  the  AOA 
budget  will  expand  from  M4.7  million  In 
197 1  to  $195.8  million  tn  1974  and  is  ex- 
pec  ted  to  carry  forward  the  purposes  pre- 
vlo  uly  ptirsued  through  the  SOS  program. 

STATX    BCONOMIC    OPFOKTTTNITT    omOtS 

G  onslstent  with  the  decision  to  make  con- 
tlnfied  funding  for  Local  Initiative  programs 
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a  local  option,  funding  for  State  Economic 
Opportunity  Offices  will  not  be  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government  after  June  30,  1973. 
No  new  awards  will  be  made  In  fiscal  year 
1974.  Existing  offices  may  be  continued  at 
the  option  of  State  governments  from  State 
revenue  sharing  allocations.  It  is  expected 
that  $12  million  wUl  be  obligated  for  this 
program  during  fiscal  year  1973.  Notiflca- 
tlon  of  termination  of  OEO  funding  effec- 
tive with  awards  made  during  fiscal  year 
1973  will  be  forwarded  to  aU  grantees. 

NATIONAL    SUMMXK    YOUTH    SPORTS    PROGRAM 

OEO  wiU  continue  support  for  this  pro- 
gram In  the  summer  of  1973  under  a  delega- 
tion agreement  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  No  funds 
are  requested  for  this  activity  in  fiscal  year 
1974. 

SPECIAL    INDIAN    PROGRAMS 

OEO  programs  serving  Indian  people  will 
be  continued  by  the  Depwurtment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  fiscal  year  1974, 
and  converted  to  a  pilot  effort  funded  di- 
rectly to  Indian  tribal  councils.  A  total  of 
$32.1  million  Is  requested  for  m>propriation 
to  that  agency  in  fiscal  year  1974.  an  Increase 
of  $9.7  million  over  the  level  to  be  obligated 
by  OEO  In  fiscal  1973.  The  increase  will  fund 
a  major  expansion  of  efforts  to  assist  In 
Indian  self-determination,  efforts  designed 
to  enable  Indian  people  to  gain  control  and 
direction  of  the  Institutions  and  programs 
which  affect  their  daily  lives  through  their 
own  duly  constituted  instruments  of  self- 
government.  In  addition  to  this  program  ex- 
pansion, funding  will  also  be  available  to 
continue  nutrition  assistance  previously  af- 
forded via  the  EFMS  program,  to  support  an 
expanded  Indian  urban  center  effort,  and  to 
continue  and  expand  vital  programs  pre- 
viously operated  under  the  auspices  of  In- 
dian Community  Action  Agencies. 

MIGRANT  AND  SKASONAL  FARMWORKERS 
PROGBAMS 

Migrants  and  seasonal  farmworkers  pro-* 
grams  pievioiisly  funded  by  OEO  will  be 
eligible  for  continuation  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Labcnr  in  fiscal  year 
1974.  A  total  of  $40  million  is  requested  for 
direct  appropriation  to  Labor,  an  increase 
over  the  current  year  OSO  level  of  $36.3  mil- 
lion. The  additional  funding  will  provide  a 
significant  expansion  in  the  High  School 
Equivalency  (HEP)  program,  permitting  the 
establishment  of  13  additional  projects  in 
1974.  Other  Migrants  programs  providing 
nutritional  assistance,  farmworker  housing, 
day  care,  educational  and  manpower  support 
win  be  eligible  for  continuation  at  their 
current  levels. 

COMMUNITT    ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

OEO  plans  to  Invest  $36.7  million  in  Com- 
munity Economic  Development  and  related 
research  and  demonstration  activities  during 


the  balance  of  flscaU  1973.  Beginning  July  l, 
1973.  OEO  support  for  Community  Devel- 
opment Corporations  will  cease.  New  legls. 
latlon  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  which 
would  auth(»lBe  the  Office  of  Minority  Busi- 
ness Enterprise  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  continue  funding  of  Community 
Development  Corporations,  as  well  as  cur- 
rent OEO  research  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities in  the  area  of  economic  develop- 
ment. This  consolidation  of  effort  with 
OMBE  will  increase  the  effectiveness  of  Fed- 
eral programs  designed  to  bring  minority 
entrepreneurs  into  the  mainstream  of  eco- 
nomic life. 

Approximately  $39^  million  la  requested 
for  direct  appropriation  to  OMBE  in  fiscal 
year  1974  for  support  of  these  OEO  activities, 
an  increase  of  $2.6  million  over  current  levels. 
Most  of  the  increase  is  anticipated  to  be 
utilized  to  permit  concentration  of  funding 
on  the  more  successful  community  develop- 
ment models  to  test  their  ability  to  ac- 
celerate the  rate  at  which  Impact  can  be 
created,  and  will  enable  continued  research 
and  development. 

LEOAL    SERVICES 

Estimated  obligations  for  Legal  Services 
programs  during  fiscal  year  1973  wUl  total 
$73.8  million,  Including  a  one-time  obliga- 
tion of  $2.3  million  available  for  special  legal 
services  experiments.  New  legislation  will  be 
submitted  to  establish  a  Legal  Services  cor- 
poration. Independent  of  OEO,  to  be  effective 
as  of  July  1,  1973.  Consequently,  $71.5  million 
is  requested  in  the  budget  for  HEW  for  fiscal 
year  1974  for  subsequent  assignment  to  the 
Legal  Services  program  in  its  new  location. 

ALCOHOLIC   COUNSKLING    AND    RECOVXRT 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  OEO  will  transfer 
$14.4  mUlion  to  the  National  Instftute  iat 
Alcoholism  and  Alcohol  Abuse  within  HEW 
to  sustain  projects  serving  low  income  per- 
sons. Fimds  for  these  projects  for  fiscal  year 
1974  are  requested  as  part  of  the  HEW  budget 
forNIAAA. 

XMERGXNCT   FOOD   AND   MEDICAL   SERVICES 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  $24  million  Is  being 
obligated  for  Emergency  Pood  and  Medical 
Services  projects  from  funds  made  available 
In  a  supplemental  appropriation  to  the 
Agency  in  June  of  1972  (and  available  for 
fiscal  year  1973  utilization)  In  combination 
with  new  funding  from  the  fiscal  year  1973 
appropriation.  No  funds  are  requested  for 
this  program  in  fiscal  year  1974,  except  that 
projects  serving  Indiana  and  Migrants  will  be 
continued  from  funds  requested  icx  direct  ap- 
propriation to  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

DRtTG  REHABIUTATION  ACTIVITIES 

OBO  Is  funding  projects  during  fiscal  year 
1973  in  the  field  of  drug  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation at  an  annual  level  of  $23  million. 
In  fiscal  year  1974,  $29.3  million  Is  Included 
In  the  budget  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  (NIMH)  for  continuation  of 
drug  rehabilitation  activities  previously 
fimded  by  OEO.  As  of  July  1,  1973,  all  OEO 
activities  will  have  been  transferred  to 
NIMH. 

COMPRERENSrvX   HEALTH   SERVICES   AND   FAMILY 
PLANNZNO 

Funding  for  the  comprehensive  health 
projects  and  family  planning  services  will  be 
included  in  HEW's  health  services  delivery 
budget.  This  assures  that  all  federally  sup- 
ported health  centers  are  funded  by  the  same 
agency  and  that  Federal  funds  to  finance  tbe 
direct  delivery  of  health  services  will  be  used 
to  benefit  the  greatest  number  of  recipients. 

COMPREHENSIVE   HEALTH    SERVICXS 

OEO  will  obligate  $86.6  mlUion  during 
fiscal  year  1973  to  p^mlt  full  refunding  of 
existing  comprehensive  health  projects.  This 
level  provides  support  to  approximately  60 
large  and  small  urban  and  rural  projects  dis- 
tributed throughout  tbe  United  States.  These 
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projects  generally  provide  diagnostic,  cura- 
tive and  preventive  medical  and  dental  care, 
and  supportive  services  such  as  laboratory, 
Z-ray,  pharmacy,  social/mental  health  serv- 
ices and  outi^each  services. 

In  addition  to  the  health  services  delivery 
programs,  health  manpower  development 
programs  and  several  technical  assistance 
grants  and  contracts  are  being  continued. 
The  fiscal  year  1974  request  for  HEW  includes 
$102.6  million  to  continue  OEO  activities  to 
be  transferred  as  of  June  30,  1973.  In  addi- 
tion, funding  is  provided  within  HEW  for 
comprehensive  health  services  projects  trans- 
ferred from  OEO  to  HEW  in  prior  years.  Es- 
sential OEO  health  manpower  activities  will 
be  supported  within  the  Bureau  of  Health 
Manpower  Education  In  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

FAMILY  PLANNINO 

During  fiscal  year  1973,  $15  million  is  ob- 
ligated for  family  planning,  primarily  to 
allow  for  continued  support  of  220  commu- 
nity and  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects. Projects  formerly  funded  by  OEO  may 
be  continued  during  fiscal  year  1974  through 
direct  appropriation  of  $15  million  to  HEW. 
In  addition,  funding  Is  provided  within  HEW 
for  family  planning  projects  transferred 
from  OEO  to  HEW  in  prior  years. 

RESEARCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION 

Fiscal  year  1974  funding  for  OBO  research 
and  demonstration  activities  will  total  $78 
mlUion,  an  Increase  of  $11.3  million  over  the 
current  year  level  of  effort.  Personnel  will 
be  eligible  for  transfer  to  operating  agen- 
cies along  with  Increased  support  funds. 
There  they  will  be  able  to  have  more  di- 
rect impact  on  operational  programs  than 
would  have  been  the  case  had  the  function 
remained  with  OEO.  Specifically,  the  fiscal 
year  1974  request  for  the 

National  Institute  of  Education  includes 
$23.9  million  to  continue  the  educational 
voucher  demonstration  and  other  projects 
designed  to  test  ways  to  provide  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities; 

Office  of  Child  Development  includes  $12.6 
million  to  continue  experiments  and  studies 
of  alternative  approaches  to  day  care  and 
child  development; 

Office  of  the  Secretary  (HEW)  includes 
$22.7  million  to  continue  policy  studies  on 
tbe  causes  of  poverty  and  develop  virays  to 
overcome  environmental  health  proUems 
which  confront  disadvantaged  persons. 
Funding  is  also  provided  for  a  health  In- 
surance experiment  to  measure  the  cost  to 
the  Government  and  consumers  of  alterna- 
tive plans  and  the  resultant  change  In  the 
health  status  of  families; 

Department  of  Labor  includes  $6.3  million, 
to  continue  OEO  research  in  the  fields  of 
manpower  training  and  labor  force  partici- 
pation; 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment includes  $13.4  million  to  continue 
efforts  to  test  vrays  to  provide  adequate 
housing  for  disadvantaged  persons. 

RimAL  LOANS 

Tbe  Title  III- A  rural  loan  program  admin- 
istered through  delegation  by  the  Farmers' 
Home  Administration  was  discontinued  in 
1971.  Although  new  lofuis  have  not  been 
made  since  that  date,  several  thousand  out- 
standing loans  still  require  service  and  col- 
lection. In  fiscal  year  1974.  $3.5  million  Is 
requested  for  direct  appropriation  to  I^A  to 
cover  ongoing  administrative  costs  of  this 
program. 

APPROPRIATION    TO    GENOiAL    SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Effective  July  1,  1973  the  General  Services 
Administration  will  have  funds  to  assume 
Federal  responsibility  for  termination  of  all 
former  OEO  activities  not  speclflcaUy  con- 
Unued  In  fiscal  year  1974  in  other  Federal 
agencies.  Remaining  OEO  personnel  not  ter- 
minated or  transferred  to  other  Federal  agen- 


cies, but  required  to  liquidate  Federal  re- 
sponstbllltiss  vrtth  respect  to  terminate  OEO 
programs,  will  be  transferred  to  OSA.  An  ap- 
proprlaUon  of  $33  million  to  OSA  for  liquida- 
tion of  former  OEO  activities  will  be  neces- 
sary. The  requested  appropriation  virlll  sup- 
port the  Federal  personnel  administering  the 
program  close-out  as  well  as  additional  pro- 
gram liquidation  requirements.  (See  follow- 
ing section  for  discussion  of  employment.) 

EMPLOYMENT   CEILING 

The  OEO  celling  for  end-of-year  employ- 
ment (June  30)  for  fiscal  year  1973  Is  1.600 
positions,  including  those  position  trans- 
transferred  to  recipient  agencies  with  dele- 
gated programs.  Major  reductions  from  cur- 
rent on-board  strength  (approximately  2,053 
people)  will  occur  in  direct  and  support  posi- 
tions for  programs  to  be  terminated  before 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1974.  Of  the 
1,500  on-board  strength  as  of  June  30,  1973. 
834  slots  will  be  transferred  to  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

A  total  of  866  direct  and  support  slots  will 
be  shifted  to  the  various  Federal  Depart- 
ments and  Independent  Agenles  which  will 
be  continuing  former  OEO  activities  in  fiscal 
year  1974;  this  figure  is  expected  to  remain 
stable  during  fiscal  year  1974.  The  personnel 
complement  transferred  to  GSA  will  be  re- 
duced to  296  by  June  30,  1974,  as  individual 
grantee  liquidations  are  completed.  Thus,  to- 
tal Federal  employment  for  former  OEO  ac- 
tivities will  be  839  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal 
1974,  with  an  additional  123  employees  sched- 
uled for  assignment  at  that  date  to  the  Legal 
Services  corporation.  Distribution  of  end  of 
year  ceilings  by  recipient  agency  are  listed 
below. 


June  30- 


1972       1973 


1974 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 2,271 

General  Services  Administration 834  296 

Legal  Services  Corporation               .        '   "  123  123 

Department  of  Labor  %  ge 
Department  of  Health ,  Education , 

and  Welfare 352        1  362 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 

Development                  ig  ig 

Department  of  Commerce... 67  67 


Total. 


2.271      1.5P0 


962 


<  Health,  Educetion.  and  Welfare  distributed: 

Office  of  the  Secretary 125 

National  Institute  of  Education 40 

Office  of  Child  Development  .               22 

Heelth  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration  136 

National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  39 


Total 


362 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  71 — SDBMIS- 
SIONOF  A  RESOLUTION  RELATING- 
TO  THE  USE  OP  ENVIRONMENTAL 
OR  GEOPHYSICAL  MODIFICATION 
ACTIVITY  AS  A  WEAPON  OP  WAR 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
reintroducing  legislation  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  seek  the  agreement  of 
other  governments  to  a  proposed  treaty 
prohibiting  the  use  of  any  environmental 
or  gewhysical  modlflcatioiQ  activity  as 
a  weapon  of  war.  Joining  me  in  sponsor- 
ing this  resolution  are  Senators  Bayr, 
Cass,  Chttrch,  Cranston,  Gravel,  Hart, 

HOLLINGS.    HUGHK,    HXTKPHRET,    JaVITS. 

Kennedy,  McOovern,  Mondale,  Mcskie, 
Nelson,  Stevenson,  Tunney,  and  Wil- 
liams. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  on  several  oc- 
casions brought  to  the  attention  of  the 


Senate  the  dangerous  implications  for 
the  environment  and  for  mankind  if  we 
permit  the  development  and  use  of  en- 
vironmental and  geophysical  modiflca- 
tlon  techniques  as  weapons  of  warfare. 

Last  year.  15  Senators  joined  with  me 
In  cosponsoring  Senate  Resolution  281, 
urging  the  negotiation  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement  banning  such  activity. 
We  introduced  this  legislation  because  it 
was  becoming  Increasingly  evident  that 
the  potentlEu  for  offensive  mihtary  uses 
of  environmental  and  geophysical  modi- 
fication was  very  real.  There  was  also 
growing  concern  among  knowledgeable 
members  of  the  scientific  community 
that  development  and  use  of  these  modi- 
fication techniques,  without  limitations, 
could  have  awesome  consequences. 

These  coiKjems  arose  from  more  than 
hypothetical  possibilities.  There  have 
been  unofficial  reports,  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  never  denied, 
that  weather  modification  techniques 
were  in  fact  used  in  Southeast  Asia  as  a 
weapon  of  warfare.  In  my  own  mind, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States 
did  indeed  conduct  weather  modification 
operations  in  Southeast  Asia.  And.  in- 
deed, I  would  be  much  surprised  if  other 
of  the  superpowers  have  not  taken 
steps  toward  develcnament  of  offensive 
military  weather  modification  capabili- 
ties. 

I  cite  these  indications  of  military 
weather  modification  activities  not  to 
raise  a  quarrel  over  what  may  have  been 
done  in  the  past,  but  to  emphasize  that 
the  need  for  attention  to  this  problem  is 
real. 

I  would  hope,  however,  that  the  end  of 
our  active  military  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam might  also  relieve  whatever  political 
restraints  there  may  have  been  on  a  full 
and  frank  discussion  of  U.S.  policy  re- 
garding offensive  military  uses  of  en- 
vironmental modification. 

Rainmaklng  as  a  weapon  of  war  may 
well  lead  to  the  development  of  vastly 
more  dangerous  environmental  tech- 
niques whose  consequences  may  be  un- 
known and  which  may  cause  irreparable 
damage  to  our  global  environment.  This 
is  why  I  believe  the  United  States  should 
move  quickly  to  ban  all  environmental  or 
geophysical  modification  techniques  from 
the  arsenals  of  war. 

The  United  States  now  lacks  any 
enunciated  policy  in  this  area.  In  the 
absoice  of  a  policy  dedicating  all  envi- 
ronmental and  geophysical  modification 
efforts  to  peaceful  purposes,  the  path  is 
left  open  to  the  plaimlng,  development 
and  prosecution  of  environmental  or  geo- 
physical warfare.  Restraint  should  be 
exercised  now  before  damaging  prec- 
edents are  set. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oceans  and  International  Environ- 
ment of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  conducted  hearings  on  this 
subject  in  Jime  of  1972.  Administration 
witnesses  at  that  time  opposed  immediate 
enactment  of  the  Senate  Resolution  281 
on  the  groimds  that  they  lacked  sufficient 
knowledge  and  that  an  expression  of  a 
Senate  view  at  that  time  would  be  pre- 
mature. Since  that  time,  however,  there 
has  been  growing  support  within  this 
country  and  internationally  for  an  agree- 
ment on  this  subject. 
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On  September  27,  the  National  Ad- 
vi  sory  Committee  an  Oceans  and  Atmos- 
p  lere — NACOA — in  its  first  annual  re- 
p  >rt  recommended  to  the  President  and 
t<  the  Congress  that  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
nent  which  would  dedicate  "all  weather 
a.  odiflcation  efforts  to  peacefiU  purposes" 
a  Id  "eschew"  their  "hostile  uses."  Al- 
tl  lOugh  this  report  was  submitted  to  the 
S  icretary  of  Commerce  on  June  30,  it  was 
n  }t  transmitted  to  Congress  until  a  full 
2  months  after  the  subcommittee  hear- 
ii  igs  on  this  subject. 

And  in  December  of  last  year,  the  18th 
neeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  General 
Assembly  unanimously  adopted  a  pro- 
p  »al.  which  I  sponsored,  recommending 
tl  lat  the  North  Atlantic  Council  endorse 
tl  trough  its  member  nations  the  urgent 
ii  troduction  of  an  environmental  treaty 
w  tiich  would  prohibit  the  use  of  any  en- 

V  ronmental  or  geophysical  modification 
a  :tivity  as  a  weapon  of  warfare. 

And  In  late  December,  the  Review 
P  mel  on  Weather  and  Climate  Modifica- 
ti  ya  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science's 
Ommlttee  on  Atmospheric  Sciences, 
n  ade  public  a  report  rectMtunending  that 
tlie  United  States  take  international 
leadership  through  the  United  Nations 
t<  dedicate  sdl  weather  modification  ef- 
f (  rts  to  peaceful  purposes. 

In  the  light  of  these  developments,  I 
b*  iieve  the  United  States  has  a  respon- 
sisility  to  provide  leadership  and  I  be- 
li  !ve  we  in  the  Senate  must  provide  the 
ii  itiatlve. 

The  United  States  has  been  preeminent 
ii  the  field  of  meteorology  and  has 
p  ayed  a  leading  r(de  in  the  development 

0  international  scientific  collaboration 
ir  the  area  of  long-range  weather  fore- 
a  £ting.  The  global  atmospheric  research 
p  -ogram  and  the  World  Weather  Watch 
a:e  fine  examples  of  the  progress  being 
IT  ade  in  this  field.  The  mere  suspicion 
tliat  hostile  military  uses  of  weather 
nodification  techniques  are  considered 
aiceptable  policy  could  seriously  jeop^ 
a  tUze  these  important  intematlcmal  sci- 
entific programs  and  could  undermine 
future  international  cooperation  on  en- 

V  ronmental  matters. 

Therefore,  I  urge,  as  I  did  last  year, 
tliat  the  President  publicly  dedicate  tdl 
weather  modification  efforts  to  peaceful 
p  irposes  and  that  the  United  States  take 
tl  le  initiative  in  formulating  a  treaty  im- 
p  >sing  a  broad  ban  on  all  forms  of  geo- 
p  lysical  and  environmental  warfare. 
S  ich  a  treaty  would  help  safeguard  the 
Ii  !e-sustalning  properties  of  the  atmos- 
p  lere  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  man- 
k  nd  and  encourage  a  greater  sense  of 

01  lenness  in  the  application  of  new  tech- 
n  ilogies  to  envlronmenttd  problems  of 
g  obal  concern. 

In  order  to  further  this  objective,  I  am, 
a  rain  submitting  a  resolution  setting 
f<  rth  a  draft  treaty  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  the  military  conflict  in 
S  jutheast  Asia  is  behind  us.  We  now  are 
Icoking  toward  an  era  of  increased  in- 
ttrnatimal  harmony  and  cooperation. 
I  ideed.  the  President  in  his  missions  to 
it  :o6cow  and  Peking  concluded  agree- 
n  ents  for  ciiltural  exchanges  and  for  co- 
o  Mrative  efforts  in  medicine,  space  and 
o  her  endeavors.  I  believe  an  intema- 
t  onal  effort  to  restrict  environmental 


modification  to  peaceful  and  hopefully 
cooperative  efforts  would  be  another  im- 
portant step  in  building  the  structure  of 
peace  the  President  has  envisioned. 

The  international  climate  is  right  for 
action  to  remove  weather  modification 
once  and  for  all  from  the  realm  of  war- 
fare and  reserve  it,  once  and  for  all,  for 
peaceful  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  my  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

S.  Res.  71 

Whereas  there  Is  vast  scientific  potential 
for  human  betterment  through  environmen- 
tal and  geophysical  controls:  and 

Whereas  there  is  great  danger  to  the  world 
ecological  system  U  environmental  and  geo- 
physical modification  activities  are  not  con- 
trolled or  If  used  Indiscriminately;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  weapons- 
oriented  environmental  and  geophysical 
modification  activities  wUl  create  a  threat  to 
peace  and  world  order;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Oovernment 
should  seek  agreement  with  other  govern- 
ments on  the  complete  cessation  of  any  re- 
search, experimentation,  or  use  of  any  such 
activity  as  a  weapon  of  war:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  United  States  Government 
should  seek  the  agreement  of  other  govern- 
ments to  the  following  treaty  providing  for 
the  complete  cessation  of  any  research,  ex- 
perimentation, and  use  of  any  environmental 
or  geophysical  modification  activity  as  a 
weapon  of  war: 

"The  Parties  to  this  Treaty, 

"R«cognlzlng  the  vast  scientific  potential 
for  human  betterment  through  environmen- 
tal and  geophysical  controls, 

"Aware  of  the  great  danger  to  the  world 
ecological  system  of  uncontrolled  and  in- 
discriminate use  of  environmental  and  geo- 
physical modification  activities, 

"Recognizing  that  the  development  of 
weapons-oriented  environmental  and  geo- 
physical modification  techniques  will  create 
a  threat  to  peace  and  world  order, 

"Proclaiming  as  their  principal  aim  the 
achievement  of  an  agreement  on  the  com- 
plete cessation  of  research,  experimentation, 
and  use  of  environmental  and  geophysical 
modification  activities  as  weapons  of  war. 

"Have  agreed  as  follows: 
"Articue   I 

"(1)  The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  un- 
dertake to  prohibit  and  prevent,  at  any  place, 
any  environmental  or  geophysical  modifica- 
tion activity  as  a  weapon  of  war; 

"(2)  The  prohibition  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
article  shall  also  apply  to  any  research  or 
experimentation  directed  to  the  development 
of  any  such  activity  as  a  weapon  of  war; 

"(3)  The  States  Parties  to  this  Treaty  un- 
dertake not  to  assist,  encourage  or  induce 
any  State  to  carry  out  activities  referred  to 
in  paragraph  1  of  this  article  and  not  to 
partictp«te  In  any  other  way  in  such  actions. 

"A«TIC1J!    II 

"In  this  Treaty,  the  term  'environmental 
or  geophysical  modification  activity'  Includes 
any  of  the  following  activities: 

"(1)  any  weather  modification  activity 
which  haa  as  a  purpose,  or  has  as  one  of  Its 
prlnotpal  effects,  a  change  In  the  atmospheric 
condltlorui  over  any  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, including,  but  not  limited  to,  any  ac- 
tivity designed  to  increase  or  decrease  pre- 
cipitation, increase  or  suppress  hall,  light- 
ning, or  log,  and  direct  or  divert  storm 
systems; 

"(2)    any    climate    modification    activity 


which  has  as  a  purpose,  or  has  as  one  of  Its 
principal  effects,  a  change  In  the  long-term 
atmospheric  conditions  over  any  part  of  the 
earth's  surface; 

"(3)  any  earthquake  modlflcatlon  activity 
which  has  as  a  purpose,  or  has  as  one  of  Its 
principal  effects,  the  release  of  the  strain 
energy  instability  within  the  solid  rock  layers 
beneath  the  earth's  crust; 

"(4)  any  ocean  modification  activity 
which  has  as  a  purpose,  or  has  as  one  of  Its 
principal  effects,  a  change  In  the  ocean  cur- 
rents or  the  creation  of  a  seismic  disturbance 
of  the  ocean  (tidal  wave) . 

"AancLK  m 

"Five  years  after  the  entry  into  force  of 
this  Treaty,  a  conference  of  Parties  shall  be 
held  at  Oeneva,  Switzerland,  In  order  to  re- 
view the  operation  of  this  Treaty  with  a 
view  to  assuring  that  the  purposes  of  the 
preamble  and  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
are  being  realized.  Such  review  shall  take 
Into  account  any  relevant  technological  de- 
velopments In  order  to  determine  whether 
the  definition  In  Article  n  should  be 
amended. 

"Articlk  IV 

"1.  Any  Party  may  propose  an  amendment 
to  this  Treaty.  The  text  of  any  proposed 
amendment  shall  be  submitted  to  the  De- 
positary Governments  which  shall  circulate 
It  to  all  Parties  to  this  Treaty.  Thereafter,  if 
requested  to  do  so  by  one-third  or  more  of 
the  Parties,  the  Depositary  Governments 
shall  convene  a  conference  to  which  they 
shall  Invite  all  the  Parties,  to  consider  such 
amendment. 

"2.  Any  amendment  to  this  Treaty  shall 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  all 
the  Parties  to  this  Treaty.  The  amendment 
shall  enter  Into  force  for  all  Parties  upon  the 
deposit  of  Instruments  of  ratification  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  Parties. 

"AxncLB  V 

"1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  of  unlimited  du- 
ration. 

"2.  Each  Party  shall  in  exercising  Its  na- 
tional sovereignty  have  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  Treaty  If  It  decides  that  ex- 
traordinary events,  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  Treaty,  have  jeopardized  the 
supreme  Interests  of  its  country.  It  shall 
give  notice  of  such  withdrawal  to  all  other 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  three  months  in  ad- 
vance. 

"Articus  VI 

"1.  This  Treaty  shall  be  open  to  all  States 
for  signature.  Any  State  which  does  not  sign 
this  Treaty  before  Its  entry  Into  force  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  3  of  this  Article 
may  accede  to  it  at  any  time. 

"2.  This  Treaty  shall  be  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation by  signatory  States.  Instruments  of 
ratification  and  Instruments  of  accession 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  — ,  and  — 
which  are  hereby  designated  the  Depositary 
Governments. 

"3.  This  Treaty  shall  enter  Into  force  after 
its  ratification  by  the  States,  the  Govern- 
ments of  which  are  designated  Depositaries 
of  the  Treaty. 

"4.  For  States  whose  Instruments  of  rat- 
ification or  accession  are  deposited  subse- 
quent to  the  entry  Into  force  of  this  Treaty, 
it  shall  enter  into  force  on  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  their  instruments  of  ratification  or 
accession. 

"5.  The  Depositary  Governments  shall 
promptly  inform  all  signatory  and  acced- 
ing States  of  the  date  of  each  signature,  the 
date  of  deposit  of  each  Instrument  of  rati- 
fication of  and  accession  to  this  Treaty,  tbe 
date  of  its  entry  Into  force,  and  the  date  of 
receipt  of  any  requests  for  conferences  or 
other  notices. 

"6.  This  Treaty  shall  be  registered  by  the 
Depositary  Governments  pursuant  to  Article 
102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 
RESOLUTION 

SENATE    SESOLtmON    15 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Senator 
from  Utsih  (Mr.  Moss)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  15,  to 
establish  a  specisd  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  feasibility  of  Improving  the  efltt- 
ciency  in  the  conduct  of  Senate  hearings. 


NOTICE  OP  CHANGE  OF  HEARINQ 
DATE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearing  which  has  been  previously  no- 
ticed to  be  hold  on  February  28,  1973, 
an  the  Judgeship  needs  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Districts  of  Indiana  and 
on  the  District  of  New  Jersey  has  been 
changed  to  February  27,  1973,  in  room 
2228  Dirksen  OflBce  Building,  commenc- 
ing at  1 :  30  p.m. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


STRIP  MINING  IN  EASTERN 
MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
you  know,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
pressures  developing  for  imregulated  coal 
strip  mining  for  eastern  Montana.  There 
are  some  rather  grim  prospects  if  this  re- 
source development  proceeds  without 
proper  planning  and  controls. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  feature 
stories  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the 
Billings  Gazette  on  February  11,  1973, 
The  story  was  written  jointly  by  Michael 
C.  Olson  and  Daniel  H.  Henning. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Coal  Is  iNvrrxNo  Invasion 

(By  Michael  C.  Olsen  and  Daniel 

H.  Henning,  PH.  D.) 

Edttos's  Non:  Olson  is  an  undergraduate 
student  in  political  science  at  Eastern 
Montana  College,  Billings,  and  the  major 
researcher  and  writer  for  this  article.  As  a 
young  Montanan  very  concerned  about  en- 
vironmental quality,  he  pursued  his  data 
collecting  and  interviewing  on  the  Impacts 
of  coal  strip  mining  throughout  the  state 
from  September  to  December  1D72.  Olson  is 
planning  on  a  career  In  environmental  and 
governmental  affairs. 

Dr.  Henning  Is  an  associate  professor  of 
political  science  at  EMC  and  has  supervised 
the  research  and  contributed  to  the  writing 
of  the  article.  A  former  Resources  for  the 
Future,  Inc.  Fellow,  he  has  mimerous  profes- 
sional publications  on  environmental  atfairs. 
Dr.  Henning  Is  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Environmental  Law,  the 
Sierra  Club,  and  Wilderness  Society. 

INTRODXTCnON 

It  Is  sad  and  tragic  when  something  beauti- 
ful and  relatively  imspolled  as  the  environ- 
mental quality  of  Montana  sis  well  as  its  way 
of  life  becomes  a  West  Virginia  or  California. 
Yet  the  crushing  pressures  of  co«J  strip 
mining  and  power  plant  corporations  de- 
finitely point  this  direction  on  an  Invasion 
basis. 

And  this  Invasion  literally  points  toward 
the  economic  and  political  colonization  of 
Montana  as  a  remaining  frontier  to  be  con- 
quered, exploited,  and  ruined,  l.e.,  to  take 
Montana  out  of  Montana. 
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Although  much  of  this  invasion  centers 
around  the  rich  and  strippable  coal  deposits 
which  underlie  about  one  third  of  the  state, 
there  Is  also  the  Important  factor  that  the 
state's  legislation  and  government  are  not 
prepared  to  handle  or  control  this  Invasion 
at  this  time,  despite  growing  public  concern 
(although  some  "Montanans"  are  for  eco- 
nomic development  at  any  cost). 

Further,  massive  public  relations  and/or 
brain-washing  programs  by  corp)oratlons  are 
now  underway  to  reduce  opposition  to  the 
Invasion  and  Its  negative  Infiuences. 

The  coal  strip  mining  situation  in  Montana 
has  literally  taken  everyone  by  surprise.  Until 
recently  the  majority  of  Montanans  viewed 
strip  mining  as  an  industry  confined  to  the 
eastern  states,  particularly  West  Virginia. 
Through  various  media,  strip  mining  has 
been  presented  as  a  method  of  removing  coal 
by  destroying  surrounding  environmental 
quality  permanently.  Montana  and  Its  in- 
habitants are  now  faced  with  the  likely  pos- 
sibility that  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.,  and  a  host  of  other  strip  mining 
organizations  are  here  to  stay. 

The  quality  and  tremendous  amount  of 
coal  in  Montana  are  two  of  the  major  reasons 
for  the  present  deluge  of  coal  companies.  The 
Fort  Union  coal  reserve  has  been  estimated 
at  \Z  trillion  tons,  with  strippable  reserves 
in  Montana  approximating  more  than  30  bil- 
lion tons.  The  chemical  properties  are  excel- 
lent; It  is  low  In  ash,  sodium  and  sulphur. 

In  the  age  of  the  supposed  "energy  crisis", 
or  Increased  demand  for  electricity,  Montana 
coal  Is  also  tempting  because  of  the  low  cost 
of  shipping  and  convenience  of  water  sup- 
plies. The  state's  vast  reserve  can  be  used 
to  supply  electric  power  generators,  petro- 
leum products,  or  many  other  hydrocarbon 
derivatives. 

The  effects  of  strip  mining,  however,  pre- 
sent numerous  social,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental problems  to  the  people  of  Montana. 
Some  of  the  areas  of  concern  are: 

WATER 

Coal  associated  developments  demand  a 
tremendous  amount  of  water  for  cooling 
and  conversion.  The  possible  use  of  ground 
water  has  not  yet  been  fully  researched;  but 
the  Montana  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology 
Indicates  that  the  ground  water  resources 
are  not  satisfactory  to  supply  the  impending 
Industrial  development.^ 

If  true,  use  of  the  surface  water  sources 
would  be  necessary.  In  the  Montana  Fort 
Union  area,  the  Powder,  Bighorn,  Tongue, 
Yellowstone,  Missouri,  and  Little  Bighorn 
rivers  would  have  to  be  utilized.  The  energy 
companies  would  require  a  flow  control  ob- 
tained through  the  use  of  dams  and 
reservoirs. 

At  present,  Montana  does  not  have  ade- 
quate storage  facilities  to  accommodate 
water  supplies  of  this  nature.  This  would 
not  only  mean  more  dams,  but  Interbasln 
and  Interstate  transportation  of  water' 
through  a  complex  network  of  pipelines  pro- 
posed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation." 

First  calls  for  Industrial  delivery  of  water 
are  set  for  1980.  Projected  use  requirements 
are  for  a  full  third  of  the  average  annual 
flow  of  the  Yellowstone  River.'  In  dry  years, 
the  Yellowstone  River  discharge  is  approxi- 
mately cut  in  half.  One  can  only  assume  that 
the  water  needs  of  energy  companies  will  not 
decrease  at  such  a  time.  Furthermore,  large 
quantities  of  Montana  water  will  be  ex- 
ported, leaving  a  possible  local  depletion. 

Accordingly,  a  complete  development  of 
Montana  water  resources  would  be  required. 
In  this  sense  one  can  only  expect  a  drastic 
change  In  the  river  ecosystems,  rural  life- 
styles, and  agricultural  ranching  patterns  in 
southeastern  Montana. 

RECLAMATION 

The  Montana  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Geology 
indicates  that  1973  coal  production  in  the 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


state  will  be  about  16  million  tons  and  that 
it  will  be  expanded  to  more  than  20  million 
tons  annually  by  1975.* » 

At  present,  276  to  520  acres  of  land  are 
overturned  yearly  by  strip  mining  companies. 
The  semi-arid  condition  of  Montana  ham- 
pers reclamation  efforts  considerably,  par- 
ticularly with  low  rainfall,  short  growing 
season,  and  poor  soil.  According  to  the 
Southwest  Energy  Study,  revegetatlon  of 
strip  mined  areas  In  arid  regions  has  rarely. 
If  ever,  been  successful. 

On  the  assumption  that  reclamation  would 
be  effective,  there  would  still  be  considerable 
delay  before  the  land  could  be  returned  to 
its  full  production.  It  is  doubtful  that  the 
ecoeystems  would  revert  exactly  as  they 
were;  thus  negative  effects  on  wildlife,  plant- 
life,  and  environmental  quality  would  be 
obvious  on  short  and  long  range  lerms. 

Previous  reclamation  attempts  In  the  east- 
ern states  can  only  be  described  as  disastrous. 
According  to  an  official  In  the  Montana  Land 
Reclamation  Division,  "The  only  things 
growing  on  Peabody  land  are  weeds." 

Montana  presently  has  four  major  coal 
mining  operations:  (a)  the  Knife  River  Coal 
Mining  Co.  (mining  west  of  Savage),  (b) 
Peabody  Coal  Co.,  (c)  the  Western  Energy 
Co.  (mining  at  Colstrlp),  and  (d)  Decker 
Coal  Co.   (mining  at  Decker). 

Under  the  terms  of  1967  legislation,  coal 
companies  are  not  required  to  obtain  a  recla- 
mation contract,  but  are  encouraged  to  do 
so  because  of  tax  credits  up  to  half  the  cost 
of  reclamation.' 

In  addition,  no  performance  bonds  are  re- 
quired to  see  that  reclamation  called  for  In 
the  voluntary  contracts  Is  actually  carried 
out. 

AIR    POIXtmON 

The  North  Central  Power  Project  (NCPP) 
indicates  a  profound  environmental  Impact 
from  air  pollution.  The  NCPP  assumes  a  9 
percent  ash  content  In  the  coal,  tmd  85  per- 
cent load  factor,  and  a  99.6  percent  ash 
removal.  A  50.000  MW(e)  generating  complex 
win  produce  94,500  tons  of  fly  ash  per  year. 
However,  the  apparent  average  ash  content 
In  Montana  and  Wyoming  coal  Is  15  percent, 
and  assuming  97.5  percent  ash  removal,  787,- 
500  tons  of  fly  ash  would  be  produced  In  a 
year.'  In  time,  only  higher  ash  coal  will  be 
available,  and  air  pollution  controls  will  be- 
come less  efficient  due  to  overloading  and 
general  aging.  According  to  Thomas  J.  GUI, 
Research  Assistant  for  the  Montana  Environ- 
mental Quality  Council : 

Even  with  the  most  advanced  pollution 
control  equipment,  enormous  amounts  of 
pollutants  would  be  Introduced  into  the 
atmosphere  as  a  result  of  the  vast  quantity 
of  coal  used.  Electrostatic  precipitators  and 
wet  scrubbers  can  remove  99  plus  percent  by 
weight  of  the  particulate  matter  but  a  much 
smaller  percentage  of  fine  material  (less  than 
one  micron  in  diameter).  Unfortunately,  It 
Is  the  finest  that  stay  susi>ended  longest, 
enter  most  easily  and  deeply  Into  the  lungs, 
and  Inhibit  visibility.  A  current  example  of 
the  problem  is  the  2,075  megawatt  Pour  Cor- 
ners plant  at  Farmlngton,  N.M.,  which  in 
early  1971  emitted  over  465  tons  of  particu- 
lates each  day  and  whose  plume  of  pollution 
could  be  traced  back  to  the  plant  from  a  dis- 
tance of  140  mUes.  The  magnitude  of  the  fu- 
ture problem  can  be  foreseen  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  several  of  the  North  Ontral  Power 
Study  Plants  prc^>o6ed  for  Montana  are  two 
and  a  half  to  five  times  as  large  as  the  Farm- 
lngton operation." 

Sulphur  dioxide  is  also  a  major  pollutant 
from  coal  burning  operations.  President 
Nixon's  February  1971  message  to  Congress 
states: 

Sulphur  oxides  are  among  the  most  dam- 
aging air  pollutants.  High  levels  of  sulphur 
oxides  have  been  lined  to  Increased  incidence 
of  such  diseases  as  bronchitis  and  lung  can- 
cer. In  terms  of  human  health,  vegetation, 
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end  property,  sulpb\u'  oxide  emissions  cost 
G  sclety  bUUons  annually.* 

The  environmental  quality  would  also  be 
I  ampered  by  the  transmission  lines  needed 
e  t  mine-mouth  generation  plants.^" 

Nevertheless,  an  official  of  the  Air  Pollu- 
t  ion  Control  and  Industrial  Hygiene  Depart- 
rient  stated  Montana's  Air  Pollution  laws 
\ere  entirely  adequate  and  that.  "Montana 
t  as  nothing  to  worry  about,  things  are  un- 
dsr  control." 

POPULATION    UITLVX 

Montana  could  feasibly  gain  300  thousand 
t  >  400  thousand  people  either  directly  or  In- 
tilrectly  as  a  result  of  unlimited  strip  min- 
l  ig.  One  multi-product  complex  would  em- 
p  loy  more  than  3,000  people  and  might  create 
a  city  as  large  as  34.000." 

This  would,  of  course,  benefit  small  com- 
r  lunltles  with  a  previous  population  decline. 
I  ut  the  negative  results  of  population  In- 
c  rease  must  also  be  studied.  A  definite  tax 
licrease  could  be  expected  at  all  levels  due 
t>  the  greater  needs  and  demands  of  the 
p  spulace  for  various  governmental  services. 

I  owever,  unless  land  reclamation  would  be 
t>tal,  the  stripped  land  would  have  little  tax 
value. 

New  schools  would  have  to  be  erected, 
p  oUce  and  fire  protection  would  spiral,  and 
t  le  sewage  systems  would  have  to  expand  to 
E  lentlon  but  a  few  of  the  development  prob- 
liims. 

Relative  to  this,  strip  mining  can  Increase 
p-esent  population  by  over  30  per  cent.  If 
tills  estimate  proves  Itself  to  be  accurate, 
q  lallty  environment  will  assuredly  decline 
a  Id  along  with  It  the  frontier  attitude.  It  will 
b )  replaced  with  a  possible  and  temporary 
licrease  In  Uvlng  standards,  an  Increase  In 
alme,  urban  sprawl,  pollution,  and  other 
u  'ban  problems. 

Montana's  unemployment  problem  would 
C(rtalnly  Improve  somewhat  with  the  need 
fc  r  manpower  that  strip  mining  would  re- 
q  lire.  The  question  then  Is  how  long  will  the 
ei  lergy  companies  stay  In  Montana.  The  llfe- 
tlaie  of  proposed  generation  facilities  for 
\4  ontana  coal  development  Is  estimated  to  be 
al  (out  30  years." 

Assuming  a  conservative  Increase  of  300.000 
d  te  to  the  strip  mining  situation,  what  then 
w  11  happen  to  those,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
w  lo  are  financially  dependent  upon  the  coal 
irdiutry?  If  history  should  repeat  Itself, 
M  ontana  will  Join  the  ranks  of  several  Ap- 
pi  .lachlan    states,    leaving    the    government 

II  tie  to  tax  and  the  people  with  high  unem- 
p  oyment  rates. 

The  problems  of  population  growth  must 
b :  recognized  and  studied  now  for  the  bene- 
fl  ;  of  not  only  present  but  future  generations. 

Y  't  United  States  Representative  John 
Velcher  (Democrat-Montana)  has  stated 
tliat  this  predicted  population  Increase  Is 
t(  tally  "unbelievable"  and  "highly  doubt- 
ful."" Perhaps  Rep.  Melcher's  attitude  Is 
t<  tally  "unbelievable."  The  time  for  specula- 
tlsn  Is  over,  Montana  must  now  have  the 
fi  ctual  figures  to  population  expectancy  In 
f  1  iture  years. 

I      STATE    OPnCIALS 

"Montana's  coal  has  been  discovered,"  ac- 
a  irdlng  to  torma  Oov.  Forrest  H.  Anderson, 
"  knd  this  state  needs  economic  stlm\ilus. 
T  lat  coal  will  be  mined."  ^ 

Anderson  feels  that  Montanans  are  not 
w  llllng  to  give  up  automobiles,  electric  lights, 
a  Id  so  forth  In  order  to  save  a  "few  acres  of 
li  nd."  Anderson  saw  no  present  solution  to 
tl  te  coal  strip  mining  situation;  he  did  Indl- 
ci  ite  the  featf  of  energy  depletion,  combined 
with  the  supposed  need  of  new  Industry  to 
a  levlate  the  unemployment  problem,  would 
p  "obably  override  the  environmentalists. 

Anderson  was  the  only  Individual   Inter- 

V  ewed  that  stated  he  foresaw  strip  mining 
li  Montana  about  10  years  ago.  He  felt  that 
N  ontana  must  "utilize  the  total  coal  capac- 
11  y"  for  the  economic  benefits  It  will  bring 


the  state  and  saild,  "I  only  hope  the  people 
will  realize  Its  potential  worth  so  the  East- 
erners win  pay  enough  for  It."  " 

Fletcher  E.  Newby.  Executive  Director  of 
the  Montana  Environmental  Quality  Coun- 
cil, emphasized  the  fact  that  the  strip  mining 
situation  had  top  priority  even  before  the 
North  Central  Power  Project  was  published. 
Newby  presently  views  Montana  law  as  en- 
tirely Inadequate  relative  to  selective  pro- 
hibition of  mining  sites  and  stated,  "We  cer- 
tainly don't  have  to  mine  unreclalmable 
lands,  and  yet  Consolidation  Coal  proposes  to 
do  so  In  the  Bull  Mountains." '" 

Newby  shares  the  same  concern  Anderson 
has  over  the  economic  benefits  that  Montana 
Is  presently  receiving,  "Montana  Isn't  getting 
a  whole  hell  of  a  lot  out  of  strip  mining.  In 
fact  we  are  getting  ripped  off  for  somebody 
else's  benefit."  >" 

John  Ooers,  administrator  for  the  Recla- 
mation Division  of  the  Department  of  State 
Lands  states,  "It  won't  be  stopped.  They 
(strip  mining  companies)  are  too  strong,  so 
we  have  to  look  for  tougher  strip  mining 
laws."  " 

When  asked  about  present  Montana  rec- 
lamation. Goers  stated.  "In  this  state  no 
land  has  been  reclaimed  to  the  point  where 
grazing  can  be  fully  accomplished.  Possibly 
It  can  be  done  with  land  rest."  " 

Goers  felt  Montanans  should  look  at  the 
other  effects  of  strip  mining  also  and  stated, 
"Reclamation  Is  all  you  can  hear  presently, 
but  people  should  become  aware  of  the  ef- 
fects strip  mining  will  have  upon  population 
Increase,  gasification,  power  plants,  and 
water  consumption  to  name  but  a  few."  * 

Of  the  many  Individuals  Interviewed,  only 
O.  M.  Ueland,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Conservation  Comlaslon,  felt  Montana's  pres- 
ent laws  were  adequate  to  control  land  rec- 
lamation. Ueland  Indicated  that  the  topog- 
raphy of  reclaimed  lands  would  not  be  the 
same  but  that  topsoU  would  be  saved  and  re- 
distributed evenly  over  disturbed  lands.  Ue- 
land also  Indicated  that  several  of  the  mining 
companies  felt  reclaiming  the  land  to  any 
great  extent  was  financially  vmfalr  because 
some  of  the  mined  land  has  little  economic 
value  even  when  fully  restored.  Reclamation 
expenditures  presented  to  Ueland  were  some- 
times as  low  as  (20  per  acre. " 

Contrary  to  Ueland's  overall  confidence 
concerning  the  control  over  mining  com- 
panies, Qoers  presented  a  picture  of  Impend- 
ing crisis  unless  better  state  laws  are  passed 
Anderson  did  not  appear  to  be  overly  con- 
cerned, realizing  this  problem  Is  not  one 
he  will  have  to  contend  with.  (Oov.  Tom 
Judge  was  sworn  In  on  January  1.)  Fletcher 
Newby  was  confident  that  the  strip  mining 
could  be  adequately  controlled  by  the  Mon- 
tana government  and  elected  officials. 

A  great  majority  of  the  officials  interviewed 
privately  felt  strip  mining  should  be  banned 
from  the  state  Immediately.  They  will  not, 
however,  state  this  publicly  for  various  rea- 
sons relating  to  their  positions  of  authority. 

The  awesome  political  and  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  energy  companies  seems  to  be 
ever  present  In  the  minds  of  policy  makers. 
As  one  agency  official  stated,  "It  Is  one  thing 
to  oppose  a  small  group  of  environmentalists 
consisting  of  students,  teachers,  and  house- 
wives; but  it's  a  different  story  when  you 
take  on  a  number  of  organizations  with  bil- 
lions of  dollars  at  stake."  » 

This  predominant  fear  of  big  business  con- 
flict appears  to  be  condoned  by  most  bureau- 
crats as  a  form  of  Job  survival  or  security. 
This  may  be  fine  of  them  as  officials,  but  It 
is  disastrous  for  the  state. 

Montana  now  more  than  ever  In  time  needs 
a  strong  leadership.  The  ultimate  goal  of 
state  bureaucracy  must  not  be  the  financial 
betterment  of  Industry  at  the  cost  of  destroy- 
ing tradition,  life-style,  and  environmental 
quality. 

The  problems  of  strip  mining  sure  over- 
whelming when  considering  the  social,  en- 


vironmental, and  economic  consequences 
facing  present  and  future  generations,  m 
this  sense,  public  opinion  should  be  a  guide, 
line  for  the  decisions  and  action  of  Montana 
officials. 

Yet  several  State  officials  Indicated  that 
public  opinion  has  little  weight,  with  the 
exception  of  those  Individuals  belonging  to 
pressure  groups,  especlaUy  those  with  con- 
nections In  Washington,  D.C. 

The  greater  percentage  of  Montanans  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  finances  to  Join 
pressure  groups  that  coincide  with  their  own 
personal  values  on  environment.  This  should 
not,  however,  lessen  their  right  to  political 
leverage  in  the  eyes  of  our  present  policy 
makers. 

According  to  an  official  of  the  UJS.  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  "We  are  the  experts 
In  land  management.  We  don't  have  to  prove 
our  policies  to  the  public.  If  the  people  want 
change,  they  more  or  less  have  to  prove  us 
wrong."  " 

This  statement  Implies  that  state  In- 
habitants do  not  realize  what  is  best  for 
themselves  and  Montana.  Perhaps  the  sup- 
posed "experts  "  should  place  less  emphasis 
upon  their  own  opinions  and  Industries  and 
pay  greater  attention  to  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana, the  people  they  work  for,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  will  have  to  live  "with  It." 

COKCLUSION 

There  are  plenty  of  ways  and  alternatives 
of  getting  at  the  "so-called"  energy  crisis 
for  other  states  (some  authorities  have  noted 
that  the  power  needs  for  Montana  could  be 
met  by  Increasing  the  generators  by  75  per 
cent  at  Port  Peck  Dam)  beyond  the  wasteful 
coal  strip  mining  and  power  plant  method. 
Yet  this  method  and  Invasion  will  provide 
high  profits  to  corporations  on  a  short  term 
basis  and  will  bring  a  complex  array  of  abuses 
and  negative  Influences  to  the  environmental 
quality  and  people  of  Montana. 

Although  state  government,  at  present,  can 
be  criticized  for  Its  lack  of  resistance  to 
the  Invasion  (and  for  Its  lack  of  real  com- 
mitment to  environmental  quality),  the  fed- 
eral government  (55  per  cent  of  coal  deposits 
In  Montana  are  on  federal  public  lands), 
through  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment has  certainly  been  quite  cooperative 
In  some  Instances  relative  to  coal  strip  min- 
ing leasing.  Further,  Indian  reservations  have 
leased  considerable  amounts  of  their  lands 
to  corporations  (although  there  are  no  legal 
provisions  for  reclamation  on  reservations). 

Historically,  Government's  prime  values 
have  centered  around  the  economic,  mate- 
rialistic, and  techno-sclentlflc,  yet  new  and 
unifying  values  of  environmental  quality  are 
desperately  needed  now,  particularly  to  avert 
and  control  the  coal  strip  mining  and  power 
plant  Invasion  In  Montana. 

In  a  recent  public  address  at  EMC.  Fletcher 
E.  Newby,  executive  director  of  the  Mon- 
tana Environmental  Quality  Council,  Indi- 
cated that  he  was  very  pyesslmlstlc  about  the 
future  of  environmental  quality  In  Montana. 
He  further  indicated  that  federal  help  and 
funds  were  needed  very  badly. 

Along  the  same  lines,  citizens  environmen- 
tal organizations  on  the  national  level  need 
to  become  Involved  and  to  supply  help.  Oth- 
erwise, one  of  the  last  remaining  states  with 
environmental  quality  will  be  Irreversibly 
experimented  with  and  ruined. 

The  people  of  the  nation  and  state  have 
a  right  to  demand  factual  proof  that  the 
energy  companies  will  not  harm  Montana  en- 
vironmentally, socially,  or  economically.  If 
this  cannot  be  done  (and  there  Is  no  definite 
proof  that  reclamation  will  work  In  Montana 
at  this  time  or  that  the  numerous  power 
plants  will  not  each  be  greater  polluters  than 
the  Four  Corners  one) ,  then  coal  strip  min- 
ing and  power  plants  should  be  outlawed  In 
the  State  of  Montana. 

Yet.  on  and  behind  the  scenes  at  present, 
the  Invasion  and  colonization  of  the  State  of 
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Montana  by  energy  corporations  is  now 
rapidly  proceeding  in  a  frightening  magni- 
tude with  Uttle  real  resistance. 
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CHOICES  FOR  '76 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Buckley,  Case, 
Williams,  Weicker,  and  RiBicorF,  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  from  the  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey  metro- 
politan area,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  our  colleagues  an  unusually 
important  project  to  give  citizens  a  more 
direct  voice  on  the  urban  problems  facing 
our  region.  Called  Choices  for  '76,  be- 
cause it  is  designed  to  help  determine  the 
direction  in  which  the  region  should  move 
as  our  Republic  enters  its  third  century, 
the  project  is  a  series  of  20th  century 
town  meetings  connecting  people  through 
our  20th  century  mass  media — television, 
the  press,  radio,  magazines. 

The  region  stretches  from  Trenton  to 
New  Haven,  from  Poughkeepsle  to  the 
end  of  Long  Island.  It  has  a  population 
of  20  million  people,  one-tenth  of  the  Na- 
tion. As  the  oldest  urbanized  section  of 
the  United  States,  Its  problems  are  more 
severe:  A  severe  housing  shortage,  racial 
tensions,  air  and  water  pollutirai,  finan- 


cially starved  public  transportation,  high 
imemployment  among  minority  citizens, 
valuable  open  space  urbanized  and  little 
saved  for  future  generations. 

Too  often  our  constituents  feel  over- 
whelmed by  such  problems.  Solutions  are 
lost  in  a  torrent  of  words  and  pictures 
which  emphasize  the  diflBculties.  Or  plans 
for  solving  them  conflict,  and  the  citizen 
may  be  confused.  Or  the  search  for  im- 
provement is  limited,  because  citizens 
see  only  the  viewpoint  of  their  local  com- 
munity. 

Now,  the  Regional  Plan  Association, 
the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  respected 
metropolitan  planning  organizations  in 
the  world,  has  devised  a  means  of  allow- 
ing our  constituents  to  reason  together 
by  using  the  collective  msiss  media  of  our 
region. 

Starting  on  March  17,  the  18  television 
stations  of  the  metroFKJiitan  area  will 
broadcast  a  series  of  five  1-hour  pro- 
grams— on  housing,  transportation,  en- 
vironment, poverty,  and  cities  and  sub- 
rubs.  A  sixth  on  government  will  be 
shown  in  the  fall.  These  programs,  ap- 
pearing every  2  weeks  at  various  times 
on  Saturday,  Simday,  and  Monday,  will 
focus  on  the  solutions  to  our  urban  ills. 
They  will  use,  in  posing  the  solutions, 
the  extensive  research  of  the  region, 
much  of  which  has  been  funded  by  Con- 
gress. To  assist  the  Regional  Plan  Asso- 
ciation in  selecting  the  issues,  in  posing 
the  range  of  solutions  and  in  formulating 
the  questions,  a  Citizen  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  organized.  Headed  by  Fran- 
cis Keppel,  the  former  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  its  membership  is  widely 
diverse  to  represent  the  many  political 
views  and  ethnic  groups  of  the  region. 
Of  importance,  the  committee  members 
are  local  civic  leaders,  well  known  in 
their  communities. 

But  most  importantly — and  the  most 
unique  aspect — is  that  everyone  can  re- 
spond by  filling  out  ballots  that  will  be 
run  in  many  newspapers  and  distributed 
by  the  association. 

On  the  TV  programs,  alternative  poli- 
cies will  be  proposed,  illustrated,  and 
argued.  Newspapers  throughout  the  re- 
gion will  print  background  articles  in 
advance  of  the  television  presentation, 
and  radio  stations  will  offer  discussion 
programs  focused  on  the  Choices  that 
will  be  asked.  A  paperback  book,  further 
explaining  the  issues  and  possible  solu- 
tions, is  being  published,  imder  the  title  - 
"How  To  Save  Urban  America." 

Finally,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons are  being  urged  to  come  together  in 
small  groups — in  homes,  classrooms, 
meeting  halls — to  watch  and  then  dis- 
cuss the  issues  before  filling  out  their 
ballots.  Churches,  civic  organizations,  la- 
bor unions,  schools,  minority  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  region  are  assem- 
bling these  discussion-viewing  groups. 

The  completed  ballots  will  be  returned 
to  the  Gallup  organization  for  tabula- 
tion and  the  results  will  be  widely  pub- 
lished. It  is  fair  to  say  that  we  will  be 
watching  for  the  results  with  great 
interest. 

Never  before  has  the  mass  media  ever 
participated  so  overwhelmingly  in  a 
public  service  project.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  so  many  television  stations  in 


an  area  have  agreed  to  cooperate  on 
showing  the  same  program,  and  the  first 
time  that  newspapers  and  radio  have 
joined  television  in  the  same  large-scale 
enterprise. 

The  six  Senators  from  our  three 
States,  in  successfully  urging  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Housing  and  Urban  E>e- 
velopment  to  provide  an  initial  grant  to 
the  program,  stated: 

In  recent  years,  the  Federal  government 
has  been  urging  greater  citizen  participation 
in  planning  for  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
dollars.  The  focus  has  largely  been  on  efforts 
to  Involve  the  poor;  but  we  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  find  a  way  to  get  a  cross-section 
of  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  to  talk  to 
each  other  about  their  common  destiny 

One  thing  Is  certain.  If  it  can  be  done  in 
the  New  York-New  Jersey-Connecticut  Ur- 
ban Region,  it  can  be  done  anywhere  in  the 
country.  This  project  could  thus  be  a  major 
advance  for  all  of  urban  America. 

Other  funding  for  the  project  has 
come  from  foundations  and  corpora- 
tions. 

To  indicate  the  wide  acclaim  this  pro- 
gram is  receiving,  allow  us  to  read  irtc 
the  Record  portions  of  editorials  from 
three  of  our  respected  newspapers  en- 
dorsing Choices  for  '76. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  its  editorial 
on  Choices,  stated : 

The  Regional  Plan  Association,  an  organi- 
zation of  long  established  usefulness  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  has  launched  a  campaign 
to  involve  citizens,  to  a  greater  degree  than 
Is  common,  in  decisions  affecting  their 
future  .  .  . 

The  ferment  that  it  should  stir  up.  the 
focusing  of  public  interest,  the  informed 
discussion  of  pressing  problems — these  are 
hopeful  products  to  be  expected  from  what 
promises  to  be  a  constructive  and  creditable 
project. 

The  Westchester-Rockland  Newspa- 
pers, covering  part  of  suburban  New 
York  State,  commented: 

Another  attempt  to  bring  to  the  people 
the  urgent  message  of  the  need  for  planning 
wUl  be  undertaken  by  Regional  Plan  Asso- 
ciation. Through  a:i  elaborate  and  ambitious 
project  called  "Choices  for  •76."  RPA  will 
use  the  mass  media  and  thousands  of  local 
•town  meetings"  to  try  to  break  the  related 
logjams  of  apathy,  fear,  and  status-quo- 
worship  that  are  holding  up  attempts  to 
solve  regional  problems. 

The  northern  New  Jersey  newspaper, 
the  Record,  in  endorsing  Choices  said: 

The  Regional  Plan  Association  may  have 
c^uie  up  with  one  of  the  epoch's  more  bril- 
liant ideas.  Everyone  knows  the  New  York 
urban  region  is  going  to  change.  The  trick 
is  to  get  people  who  are  not  associated  with 
government  or  planning  or  academia  Inter- 
ested enough  in  whafs  ahead  to  inform 
themselves  about  the  options  and  come  to 
some  conclusions  that  are  sustained  by  more 
than  prejudice  and  obstinacy  .  .  . 

The  point  Is  hot  that  here  we  will  have  a 
referendum  on  change  and  development;  the 
point  Is  rather  that  if  a  widely  representative 
part  of  the  public  will  become  informed  on 
what  the  broad  Issues  are  the  whole  area 
will  be  In  a  better  position  to  proceed,  using 
brains  instead  of  narrow  self-interest.  Ifs 
a  bold  effort  RPA  Is  making.  It  deserves  to 
succeed. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  from  the 
tristate  region  wish  Choices  for  '76 
success.  Our  citizens  who  participate  In 
it  certainly  will  be  well  briefed  on  the 
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passible  solutions  to  urban  problems. 
'Vrith  well-informed  citizens,  it  is  our 
billef  that  we  can  move  on  a  course  of 
ojr  Choice  to  give  our  country  real 
rtascsi  for  celebrating  the  occasion  of 
0  iix  200th  birthday. 
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B  ULES  OP  PROCEDURE  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  at  its  orga- 
n  national  meeting  on  January  26,  1973, 
t]  le  Conunittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tjons  adopted  Its  rules  of  procedure.  In 
axordance  with  section  133B  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
a  I  amended,  which  requires  the  rules  of 
eiich  committee  to  be  published  in  the 
C  3NGRESSIONAL  Recoro  no  later  than 
li  arch  1  of  each  year,  I  ask  unanimous 

0  >nsent  that  the  rules  of  the  committee 
b )  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  rules 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
oi  lo,  as  follows : 
B  TLsa  or  PsocxDinu  Adoptkd  bt  thk  Com- 

icrrm  on  Oovxsnmknt  Ofekationb,  Pith- 

SUANT  TO  SXCTIOK   133B  OF  TEX  LkGISI^TIVK 
RXOSGAMIZATION  ACT  OT  1946,  AS  AlCEIiDED 

IXTLX  1 .  MXXTINC8  AMD  ICKmNG  FBOCXOiniSS 
OTHER  THAN  HKASINCS 

A.  Meeting  dates.  The  oommlttee  shall  bold 
it  I  regular  meetings  of  the  first  Thursday 

01  each  month,  when  the  Congress  Is  In 
ae  Mlon,  or  at  such  other  times  as  the  chalr- 
mux  shaU  determine.  Additional  meetings 
miy  be  called  by  the  chairman  as  he  deems 
n(  ceesary  to  ejqiedlte  committee  business. 
(Eec.  133(a).  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
ol  1946,  as  amended.) 

B.  Calltng  special  committee  meetings.  It 
at  least  three  members  of  the  conmilttee  de- 
al e  the  chairman  to  caU  a  special  meeting, 
ttey  may  file  In  the  offices  of  the  commlt- 
te»  a  written  request  therefor,  addressed  to 
tbs  chairman.  Immediately  thereafter,  the 
cliric  of  the  oommlttee  shaU  notify  the 
tt  airman  of  such  request.  If,  within  three 
ca  lendar  days  after  the  filing  of  such  re- 
q\  est,  the  chairman  falls  to  call  the  re- 
qi  «sted  special  meeting,  which  ts  to  be  held 
w1  Chin  seven  calendar  days  after  the  filing 
of  such  request,  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tei  members  may  file  In  the  offices  of  the 
ccoimlttee  their  written  notice  that  a  spe- 
cl  d  oommlttee  meeting  will  be  held,  8i>ec- 
lf;ing  the  date  and  hour  thereof,  and  the 
cc  mmlttee  shall  meet  on  that  date  and  hour. 
In  [mediately  upon  the  filing  of  such  notice, 
tt  e  committee  clerk  shall  notify  all  commu- 
te 9  members  that  such  special  meeting  will 
b<  held  and  Inform  them  of  Its  date  and 
hour.  If  the  chairman  Is  not  present  at  any 
r«  pilar,  additional  or  special  meeting,  the 
ra  oJclng  majority  member  present  shall  pre- 
slle.  (Sec.  133(a),  Legislative  Reorganization 
A(  t  at  1946,  as  amended.) 

C.  Meeting  notices  and  agenda.  Written 
n(  tlces  of  committee  meetings,  accompa- 
nJ  Bd  by  an  agenda  enumerating  the  Items  of 
business  to  be  considered,  shall  be  sent  to 
all  oommlttee  members  at  least  three  days 
In  advance  of  such  meetings.  In  the  event 
tl  at  unforeseen  requirements  of  committee 
business  prevent  a  three-day  notice,  the 
c(  mmlttee  staff  shall  communicate  such 
ni  itice  by  telephone  to  members  or  approprl- 
ale  stair  asslatants  In  their  offices,  and  an 
agenda  will  be  furnished  prior  to  the 
n:  eetlng. 

D.  Open  business  meetings.  Meetings  for 
tl  e  transaction  of  committee  business,  shaU 
b  i  open  to  the  public,  except  during  execu- 
tl  79  sessions  for  marking  up  bUls,  for  vot- 
ii  g.  or  when  the  committee  by  majority  vote 
oj  ders  an  executive  session.    (Sec.    133(b). 


Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.) 

RI7I.E  a.  Qnoanus 

A.  Reporting  legislation.  Nine  members 
of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  reporting  legislative  measures  or  recom- 
mendations. (Sec.  133(d),  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended.) 

B.  Transaction  of  routine  business.  Six 
members  of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  routine  busi- 
ness. (Rule  XXV,  Sec.  6(a)  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate.) 

C.  Talcing  sworn  testimony.  Two  members 
of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  taking  sworn  testimony,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  one  member  of  the  committee 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  such  purposes, 
with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  committee, 
or  their  designees.  (Rule  XXV,  Sec.  6(b), 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. ) 

D.  Taking  unsworn  testiTTumy.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  taking  unsworn  testimony.  (Sec. 
133(d)  (2),  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.) 

E.  Subcommittee  quorums.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  5(a)  and  5(b)  of  Rule 
XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
and  section  133(d)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  as  amended,  the  subcommit- 
tees of  this  committee  are  authorized  to 
establish  their  own  quorums  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  and  the  taking  of  sworn 
testimony. 

P.  Proxies  prohibited  in  establishment  of 
a  quorum.  Proxies  shall  not  be  considered 
for  the  establishment  of  a  quorum. 

RCUE    3.    VOTING 

A.  Quorum  required.  No  vote  may  be  taken 
by  the  comnalttee.  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  on  any  measure  or  matter  unless  a 
quorum,  as  prescribed  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion. Is  actually  present. 

B.  Reporting  legislation.  No  measure  or 
recommendation  shall  be  reported  from  the 
committee  unless  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee members  are  actually  present,  and  the 
vote  of  the  committee  to  report  a  measure 
or  matter  shall  require  the  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  those  members  who  are  actually 
present  at  the  time  the  vote  Is  taken.  (Sec. 
133(d),  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.) 

C.  Proxy  voting.  Proxy  voting  shall  be  al- 
lowed on  all  measures  and  matters  before  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittees,  thereof, 
except  that,  when  the  committee,  or  any  sub- 
committee thereof,  is  voting  to  report  a  meas- 
ure or  recommendation,  proxy  votes  shall  be 
allowed  solely  for  the  purposes  of  recording 
a  member's  position  on  the  pending  question 
and  then,  only  if  the  absent  committee  mem- 
ber has  been  informed  of  the  matter  on  which 
he  Is  being  recorded  and  has  affirmatively  re- 
quested that  he  be  so  recorded.  All  proxies 
shall  be  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  filed  with  the  chief  clerk 
thereof,  or  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  filed  with  the  clerk,  thereof,  as 
the  case  may  be.  All  proxies  shall  be  In  writ- 
ing and  shall  contain  sufficient  reference  to 
the  pending  matter  as  Is  necessary  to  identify 
it  and  to  inform  the  committee  as  to  bow  the 
member  wishes  his  vote  to  be  recorded  there- 
on. (Sec.  133(d),  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended.) 

D.  Announcement  of  vote.  (1)  Whenever 
the  committee  by  roUcall  vote  reports  any 
measure  or  matter,  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee upon  such  measure  or  matter  shall  In- 
clude a  tabulation  of  the  votes  cast  In  favor 
of  and  the  votes  csist  In  opposition  to  such 
measure  or  matter  by  each  member  of  the 
committee.  (Sec.  133(d),  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  as  amended.) 

(2)  Whenever  the  committee  by  rollcall 
vote  acts  upon  any  measure  or  amendment 
thereto,  other  than  reporting  a  measure  or 


recommendation,  the  results  thereof  shsQ 
be  annovmced  In  the  committee  report  cq 
that  measure  unless  previously  announoad 
by  the  committee,  and  such  announcement 
shall  Include  a  tabulation  of  the  votes  eait 
In  favor  of  and  the  votes  cast  In  c^posltloa 
to  each  such  measure  and  amendment  there- 
to by  each  member  of  the  committee  who  wm 
present  at  that  meeting.  (Sec.  188(b),  Legla- 
latlve  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  a* 
amended.) 

(3)  In  any  case  In  which  a  rollcall  vote  la 
announced,  the  tabulation  of  votes  shall 
state  separately  the  proxy  votes  recorded  In 
favor  of  and  In  opposition  to  that  measure, 
amendment  thereto,  or  recommendation. 
(Sec.  133  (b)  and  (d).  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  as  amended.) 

HtTLB   4.    HEARINGS   AND   REARING   PROCEDT7HC8 

A.  Announcement  of  hearings.  The  com- 
mittee, or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  shall 
make  public  announcement  of  the  date, 
p'ace,  time  and  subject  matter  of  any  hear- 
ing to  be  conducted  on  any  measure  or  mat- 
ter at  least  one  week  in  advance  of  such 
hearing,  unless  the  committee,  or  subcom- 
mittee, determines  that  there  is  good  cause 
to  begin  such  hearing  at  an  earlier  date. 
(Sec.  133A(a),  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended.) 

B.  Open  hearings.  Each  hearing  conducted 
by  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  shall  be  open  to  the  public  unless 
the  committee,  or  subcommittee,  determines 
that  the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  that  hear- 
ing may  (1)  relate  to  a  matter  of  national 
security,  (2)  tend  to  reflect  adversely  on  the 
character  or  reputation  of  the  witness  or  any 
other  Individual,  or  (3)  divulge  matters 
deemed  confidential  under  other  provisions 
of  law  or  Qovemment  regulations.  (Sec.  133A 
(b),  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
ae  amended.) 

C.  Radio,  television,  and  photography.  The 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
may  permit  the  proceedings  of  hearings 
which  are  open  to  the  public  to  be  photo- 
graphed and  broadcast  by  radio,  television  ot 
both,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  com- 
mittee, or  subcommittee,  may  impose.  (Sec. 
133A(b),  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  at 
1946,  as  amended.) 

D.  Advance  statements  of  witnesses.  A  wit- 
ness appearing  before  the  committee,  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  shall  file  a  written 
statement  of  his  proposed  testimony  at  least 
one  day  prior  to  his  appearance,  unless  this 
requirement  is  waived  by  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  following 
their  determination  that  there  is  good  cause 
for  faUure  of  compliance.  (Sec.  133A(c), 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.) 

E.  Minority  witnesses.  In  any  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  committee,  or  Etny  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee  shall  be  entitled,  upon  request  to 
the  chairman  by  a  majority  of  the  minority, 
to  call  witnesses  of  their  selection  during  at 
least  one  day  of  such  hearings.  (Sec.  133A(e), 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.) 

RtTLK    S.    COMMITTEE    REPORTS 

A.  Timely  filing.  When  the  committee  has 
ordered  a  measure  or  recommendation  re- 
ported, following  final  action,  the  report 
thereon  shall  be  filed  In  the  Senate  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time.  (Sec.  133(c),  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amend- 
ed.) 

B.  Supplemental,  minority,  and  additional 
views.  A  member  of  the  committee  who  gives 
notice  of  his  Intention  to  file  supplemental, 
minority  or  additional  views  at  the  time  of 
final  committee  approval  of  a  measure  or 
matter,  shall  be  entitled  to  not  less  than 
three  calendar  days  In  which  to  file  such 
views.  In  writing,  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
committee.  Such  views  shall  then  be  In- 
cluded In  the  committee  report  and  printed 
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In  the  same  volume,  as  a  part  thereof,  and 
their  Inclusion  shall  be  noted  on  the  cover 
of  the  report.  In  the  absence  of  timely  notice, 
the  committee  report  may  be  filed  and  print- 
ed Immediately  without  such  views.  (Sec. 
133(e),  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended.) 

C.  Draft  reports  of  subcommittees.  All 
draft  reports  prepared  by  subcommittees  of 
this  committee  on  any  measvire  or  matter  re- 
ferred to  It  by  the  chairman,  shall  be  In  the 
form,  style,  and  arrangement  required  to  con- 
form to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  the  established  practices  fol- 
lowed by  the  committee.  Upon  completion  of 
such  draft  reports,  copies  thereof  shall  be 
filed  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  committee  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time. 

D.  Cost  estimates  in  reports.  All  oommlt- 
tee reports,  aocon^anylng  a  bill  or  joint  res- 
olution of  a  public  character  reported  by  the 
oommlttee,  shall  contain  (1)  an  estimate, 
made  by  the  conunittee,  of  the  costs  which 
would  be  Incurred  in  carrying  out  the  legisla- 
tion for  the  then  current  fiscal  year  and  for 
each  of  the  next  five  fiscal  years  thereafter 
(or  for  the  authorized  duration  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  If  less  than  five  years) ;  (2) 
a  comparison  of  such  cost  estimates  with  any 
made  by  a  Federal  agency;  or  (3)  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  failure  by  the  com- 
mittee to  comply  with  tllese  requirements  as 
Impracticable,  in  the  event  of  inability  to 
compljctherewlth.  (Sec.  252(a),  Legislative 
ReorgamZfttion  Act  of  1970.) 

BT7LE   e.    SOBCOMMITTXBS   AND    ST7BCOMMITTMK 
FBOCEDURXS 

A.  Regularly  established  subcommittees. 
The  committee  shall  have  foTir  regularly  es- 
tablished subcommittees,  as  follows: 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions; Intergovernmental  Relations;  Re- 
organization, Research,  and  International 
Organizations:  Budgeting,  Management,  and 
Expenditures. 

B.  Ad  hoc  subcommittees.  Following  con- 
sultation with  the  ranking  minority  member, 
the  chairman  shall,  from  time  to  time,  estab- 
lish such  ad  hoc  subcommittees  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  expedite  committee  business. 

C.  Subcommittee  membership.  Following 
consultation  with  the  majority  members,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  chairman  shall  announce  selec- 
tions for  membership  on  the  subconmilttees 
referred  to  In  paragraphs  A  and  B,  above. 

D.  Subcommittee  meetings  and  hearings. 
Each  subcommittee  of  this  committee  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  meeting  dates  and  adopt 
rules  not  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  the 
committee. 

E.  Subcommittee  budgets.  Each  subcom- 
mittee of  this  committee,  which  requires  au- 
thorization for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
the  conduct  of  inquiries  and  investigations, 
shall  file  with  the  chief  clerk  of  the  commit- 
tee, not  later  than  January  10  of  that  year, 
its  request  for  funds  for  the  12-mrnth  period 
beginning  on  March  1  and  extending  through 
and  Including  the  last  day  in  February  of  the 
following  year.  Each  snch  request  shall  be 
submitted  on  the  budget  form  prescribed  by 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written  justi- 
fication, addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  which  shall  include  (1)  a  state- 
ment cf  the  subcommittee's  area  of  activities; 
(2)  Its  accomplishments  during  the  preced- 
ing year;  and  (3)  a  table  showing  a  com- 
parison between  (a)  the  funds  authorized  for 
expenditure  during  the  preceding  year,  (b) 
the  funds  actually  expended  during  that 
year,  (c)  the  amount  requested  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  (d)  the  number  of  professional 
and  clerical  staff  members  and  consultants 
employed  by  the  subcommittee  during  the 
preceding  year  and  the  number  of  such  per- 
sonnel reqeusted  for  the  current  year.  (Sea 


183(g),  Legislative  Beorganlutlon   Act  of 
1946.  as  amended.) 


RISING  FOOD  PRICES 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixon  has  now  revealed  his  nongame 
plan  for  the  battle  against  skyrocketing 
food  prices — it  is  to  stand  on  the  sideline 
and  watch  while  the  price  of  meat,  eggs, 
and  butter  continues  to  soar  to  record 
I  levels. 

•  At  a  time  when  the  problem  of  infla- 
tion defies  traditional  economic  solu- 
tions, the  President  is  placing  all  his  bets 
on  the  oldest  panacea  of  them  all — the 
hope  that  the  market  forces  of  supply 
and  demand  will  somehow  eventually  set 
matters  right.  Unfortimately  for  the 
American  consumer,  however.  President 
Nixon's  "plan"  is  woefully  inadequate  in 
several  crucial  respects. 

First,  even  by  the  President's  own  esti- 
mates, food  prices  will  continue  to  rise 
"for  some  months  to  come."  So  while 
the  administration  sits  back  and  waits 
for  the  market  to  work  its  magic,  the 
American  housewife  will  continue  to  psiy 
more  and  more  each  time  she  goes  to  the 
supermarket.  In  fact,  the  administration 
tells  us  that  we  can  expect  prices  to  rise 
even  more  sharply  in  the  near  future 
than  they  have  over  the  past  several 
months.  For  the  hard-pressed  consumer, 
this  is  a  dismal  forecast  indeed. 

Second,  even  if  food  prices  eventusilly 
"peak  out",  they  probably  will  do  so  at 
a  level  that  is  intolerable  for  families  of 
low  and  moderate  income.  These  are  the 
families  that  must  devote  most  of  their 
monthly  budget  to  the  basic  essentials. 
Rising  food  prices  have  already  put  their 
modest  incomes  under  a  great  deal  of 
strain.  Further  sharp  increases,  which 
the  President  apparently  sanctions,  un- 
doubtedly would  cause  considerable 
hardship  on  a  large  scale.  We  caimot 
allow  an  essential  commodity  such  as 
food  to  rise  to  price  levels  that  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  many  Americans. 

Third,  there  is  simply  no  assurance 
that  food  prices  eventually  will  level  off, 
even  some  months  from  now.  The  Presi- 
dent's long-range  forecast  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  in  a  seller's  mar- 
ket, supply  will  rise  to  meet  demand  and 
put  a  stop  to  further  increases  in  price. 
This  may  be  a  reasonable  assumption 
under  the  classic  model  of  free  competi- 
tion, but  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  it  will 
hold  true  in  an  industry  that  Is  increas- 
ingly dominated  by  corporate  farmers, 
manipulative  agribusiness  concerns,  and 
sprawling  supermarket  chains.  At  best, 
the  President's  so-called  plan  is  a  gam- 
ble at  the  expense  of  household  con- 
sumers. 

Finally,  a  continued  rise  in  food  prices 
over  the  next  several  months  will  serve 
to  build  further  inflationary  pressures  in 
the  remainder  of  the  economy.  Under 
phase  m  of  its  economic  game-plan,  the 
administration  relies  mainly  upon  volun- 
tary restraint  to  hold  the  line  on  prices 
and  incomes.  But  surely  the  administra- 
tion cannot  reasonably  expect  labor 
unions,  for  example,  to  moderate  their 
wage  demands  during  a  period  of  soaring 
prices.  Such  an  expectation  would  fly  in 
the  face  of  commonsense  as  well  as  com- 
mon fairness. 


In  the  past  month,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  President  Nixon 
acted  too  hastily  in  removing  manda- 
tory controls  on  prices  and  incomes.  Now 
that  the  President  has  revealed  his  non- 
gamR  plan  for  food  prices,  it  appears 
that  the  administration  may  simply  have 
lost  its  stomach  for  effective  anti-infla- 
tionar>'  action.  So  in  the  absence  of  firm 
resolve  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  Congress  must  take  the  initia- 
tive. We  must  begin  by  considering  a 
stronger  system  of  controls  than  the  fee- 
ble one  currently  favored  by  the  admin- 
istration. We  also  must  immediately 
examine  ways  to  bring  food  priceo  under 
control,  for  clearly  the  American  people 
will  not  accept  the  nongame  plan  pro- 
posed by  President  Nixon. 


THE  LAND 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  been  privileged  to  see  a  1-hour  tele- 
vision special,  "The  Land."  It  is  the  first 
of  three  programs  comprising  a  series 
titled  "The  American  Idea." 

Four  notable  narrators,  Dick  Van 
Dyke,  the  late  Edward  O.  Robinson. 
Cloris  Leachman,  and  a  native  of  Oma- 
ha, Nebr.,  Henry  Fonda,  tell  us  that  ex- 
citing story  of  our  agrarian  heritage.  This 
program  is  in  effect  a  love  song  to  Amer- 
ica. Helping  it  to  be  that  is  an  original 
musical  score  by  one  of  the  greatest  of 
our  living  composers.  Richard  Rodgers, 
and  authentic  folk  songs  from  our  choral 
past  by  the  Roger  Wagner  Chorale. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  as  now,  much 
of  our  thinking  had  to  be  rooted  to  the 
varicolored  soil  of  our  Nation.  Using 
diaries,  letters,  newspapers,  even  epi- 
taphs, "The  Land"  as  part  1  of  "The 
American  Idea"  tells  the  story  of  the 
development  of  rural  America,  of  our 
farms,  our  fields,  our  forests.  It  is  not 
an  oft-told  tale  from  one  point  of  view. 
After  all,  never  before  was  a  nation 
founded  on  the  principle  which  became 
so  imiquely  American  that  a  man  could 
own  his  own  land,  farm  and  develop  it, 
and  see  it  passed  on  to  his  children  and 
to  his  children's  children. 

"The  Land"  is  neither  an  liistorical 
nor  a  chronological  examination  of  prop- 
erty in  America.  Rather,  it  is  an  emo- 
tional and  stirring  treatment  of  the  land 
as  it  exists  now  from  coa.st  to  coast  and 
from  border  to  border.  And  to  tell  the 
storj'  of  the  land,  one  must  tell  the  stor>' 
of  the  people  who  discovered  it,  settled 
on  it  and  fanned  it.  Thus  we  reach  back 
to  our  hardy  forefathers  who.se  strong 
backs  and  willing  hands  endured  great 
sacrifices  to  forge  out  of  virgin  soil  the 
greatest  agricultural  nation  in  the  his- 
tory of  man. 

"The  Land,"  a  fitting  beginning  to 
"The  American  Idea,"  is  a  rich  tale  of 
progress,  full  of  the  beauties  of  America, 
the  anomalies  of  our  past,  the  questions 
of  our  present  and  future.  It  is  a  tale 
rich  with  imagerj'  both  beautiful  and 
forceful  and  laden  with  touching  nos- 
talgia. 

As  an  American  whose  State  i.s  depicted 
in  "The  American  Idea"  whose  largest 
city.  Omaha,  forms  part  of  the  backdrop 
of  the  program  as  the  scene  of  Henry 
Fonda's  narration,  I  congratulate  Ford 
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>4otor  Co.  for  sponsoring  this  first  of  a 
loteworthy  series  of  programs,  Alan 
iiandsburg  Productions  for  creating  it 
md  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  for 
jsing  Its  network  facilities  on  Sunday 
svening,  March  18,  1973.  to  bring  it  to 
^e  American  public. 
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rHE  95TH  BIRTHDAY  OP  THE  HON- 
ORABLE MILES  CLAYTON  ALL- 
GOOD,  FORMER  REPRESENTATIVE 
FROM  ALABAMA 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  today,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1973.  marks  the  95th  birthday 
)f  one  of  Alabeona's  most  beloved  and 
listingiiished  sons.  He  Is  former  Repre- 
sentative Miles  Clayton  Allgood. 

Representative  Miles  Clayton  Allgood 
s  a  native  of  Bloimt  County,  Ala.,  bom 
•■ebruary  22.  1878.  He  attended  the  com- 
non  schools  of  his  native  county  and 
rraduated  from  State  Normal  College  at 
jlorence,  Ala.  in  1898.  Prom  that  time 
mtil  his  retirement  from  public  life  in 
L943,  he  taught  school  in  Blount  County ; 
«rved  as  its  tax  assessor:  on  the  State 
Democratic    executive    committee;     as 

(  ounty  sigricultural  demonstration  agent; 
State  auditor  of  Alabama;  State  com- 
nissioner  of  agriculture  and  industries; 
lelegate  from  Alabama  to  the  Demo- 
:ratic  National  Convention  at  San  Fran- 
:isco,  1920;  and  was  elected  to  the  68th 
i^ongress  where  he  served  with  distlnc- 
ion  from  March  4,  1923,  to  January  3, 
935.  He  then  served  tis  a  member  of  the 
i^rm  Security  Administration  until  he 

:etired  from  public  life  on  December  1. 
943. 

Mr.  President,  Representative  Allgood 
las  long  been  a  close  personal  friend  of 

:nlne  and  I  am  delighted  that  in  these 

:  'ears  as  one  of  Alabama's  senior  states- 
aen,  he  remains  an  active  and  alert  par- 
Icipant  and  observer  of  current  social 

)  ind  political  trends.  It  Is  with  affection 
ind  with  respect  that  I  wish  him  a  happy 
►irthday  today. 


RECLAMATION  IS  NOT  A  PORK 
BARREL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
inuch  surprised  to  find  Columnist  Jack 
.Uiderson,  who  grew  up  in  the  water- 
I  hort  State  of  Utah,  and  should  know 

letter,  attacking  the  Federal  reclamation 
lirograra  as  pork  barrel  politics,  and 
]epeating  at  great  length  in  an  article 
published  February  19  in  the  Washing- 

on  Post  some  of  the  unsound  and  pre- 
1  osterous     arguments     Ralph     Nader's 
:  laiders  have  made  against  this  great 
•  irater  resource  development  program. 
In  the  first  place,  I  would  point  out 

hat  the  draft  of  the  Nsuler  report  on 

I  eclamation  was  widely  circulated  about 
K  year  ago,  and  Nader's  enthusiasm  for 

I I  seemed  to  dim  when  it  became  appar- 
^  nt  that  many  of  its  claims  could  not  be 
1  ubstantiated.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 

ion  issued  a  thick  document  which  dealt 

actually  with  the  draft,   and   showed 

Itow  far  its  authors  had  been  forced  to 

itretch  the  truth  to  reach  their  conclu- 

iions. 

Now  it  appears  the  Nader  report  is  to 
1  le  published,  with  many  of  its  outra- 
I  ;eous  statements  intact.  It  is  hardly  new 
( >r  stimnlng  copy. 


Reclamation  is,  of  course,  a  Federal 
assistance  program.  It  provides  loans 
to  finance  the  development  of  water 
resources  in  the  arid  West  where  the 
amount  of  water  available  is  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  re£u;hing  almost  all 
social  and  economic  goals.  It  is  not  dif- 
ferent in  Its  objectives  from  numerous 
other  Federal  programs  which  assist 
States  and  regions  to  achieve  objectives 
far  beyond  their  own  financial  capabili- 
ties. 

In  the  West,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  water 
as  it  is  in  the  East  and  the  South.  We 
cannot  Just  tap  a  river  flowing  past  our 
dofjr,  or  put  in  a  pipe  and  pump  up  the 
water  from  the  ground.  We  must  build 
expensive  works  to  store  water  In  good 
seasons  for  use  in  those  when  in 
drought.  No  community,  no  State,  no  re- 
gion even  can  afford  the  gigantic  cost  of 
these  undertakings. 

Modern  reclamation  projects  are  re- 
gional in  scope  and  complex  in  design. 
They  have  moved  far  beyond  the  early 
days  of  reclamation  when  the  major 
objective  was  to  put  water  on  arid  land 
to  Irrigate  it.  Modem  projects  serve 
cities  with  municipal  and  industrial 
water,  and  vast  regions  with  hydro- 
electric power,  as  well  as  turning  some 
water  on  new  lands  or  increasing  the 
supply  to  farmers  already  in  business. 

In  1971,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
projects  furnished  water  in  various 
fonns  to  16  million  people — or  to  30 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  17  West- 
em  States.  Out  of  the  16  million  people 
who  received  this  water,  141/2  million  re- 
ceived either  municipal  or  industrial 
water.  Does  this  sound  as  though  the 
Bureau's  chief  purpose,  as  stated  in  the 
Nader  report  and  the  Anderson  article, 
is  "to  build  more  and  bigger  dams  and 
irrigation  canals  to  reclaim  the  arid 
lands  of  the  West?"  Or  that  the  goal 
of  the  reclamation  program  is  "counter- 
productive" as  the  article  further 
charges? 

One  other  point  should  be  made. 
Reclamation  projects  provide  almost  as 
many  Americans  in  the  West — and  the 
Eastern  tourists  who  travel  there — with 
recreation  opportunities  as  does  the 
national  park  system  there.  In  the  West- 
em  States  the  10  largest  recreation  areas 
are  all  at  reclamation  reservoirs.  Recla- 
mation projects  also  sustain  some  of  our 
most  important  national  water  fowl 
reserves. 

Taken  in  its  entirety,  the  reclamation 
program  repays  more  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  than  it  costs  the  general  tax- 
payer, and  sxistains  an  economic  base 
over  vast  regions  which  contribute  to  the 
economic  strength  of  the  Nation.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  recently  esti- 
mated that  reclamation  projects  gen- 
erated $800  million  of  increased  Federal 
taxes  in  1971.  Few  other  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  can  match  that  record. 

Furthermore,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
many  times,  the  Federal  assistance  for 
reclamation  is  on  a  loan  basis — ma^t  of 
the  money  which  goes  into  the  construc- 
tion of  Federal  projects  is  paid  back  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Money  for 
hydroelectric  dams  is  repaid  with 
interest. 

Yet  water  resource  projects  continue 
to  be  stigmatized  as  "pork  barrel"  proj- 
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ects  by  critics  like  Jack  Anderson  and 
the  Nader  Raiders.  They  attempt  to  un- 
dermine the  reclamation  program  in  the 
eyes  of  tiie  public  by  charging  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  "Dam  America's 
greatest  natural  wonder — the  Grand 
Canyon"  and  to  "convert  the  Colorado 
River  into  a  permanently  stable,  neat 
and  tidy  rockllned  ditch,"  both  of  which 
contentions  are  a  gross  overstatement 
of  a  proposal  which  was  never  enacted, 
and  outrageous  in  their  tampering  with 
the  truth.  A  dam  in  one  part  of  a  can- 
yon— either  below  or  above  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park — would  not  have 
flooded  out  the  entire  canyon,  and  work 
on  one  small  section  of  the  river  would 
not  have  converted  the  entire  Colorado 
Into  a  "neat  and  tidy,  rockllned  ditch." 
I  am  no  apologist  for  the  reclamation 
program.  Like  many  other  Federal  pro- 
grams, it  needs  to  be  carefully  exam- 
ined, and  updated.  Times  change,  and 
values  change,  and  we  must  continually 
examine  how  we  are  spending  the  tax- 
payer's dollar,  and  see  if  we  are  getting 
value  received  in  all  respects.  But  I  do 
resent  It  when  any  Federal  program 
which  has  brought  such  vast  benefits  to 
the  West  as  has  the  70-year-old  recla- 
mation program  is  written  off  in  such 
cliches  and  superficial  analyses  as  con- 
tained In  the  Nader  report  and  the 
Anderson  article.  I  would  like  to  think 
that  the  Anderson  article  was  merely 
sloppy  reporting. 
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TRAGEDY  IN  IRAQ 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  2,500  years 
ago  the  children  of  Israel  were  taken 
into  the  Babylonian  captivity.  They  lived 
and  fiourished  in  that  land,  now  known 
as  Iraq,  and  as  recently  as  1948  more 
than  150,000  dweUed  there,  living  in  rel- 
ative security  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
their  labors  in  the  land  which  they  had 
Inhabited  generation  after  generation 
for  25  centuries.  Now,  2V2  millenla  later, 
only  a  handful  of  a  few  hundred  remain, 
Inseciu-e,  limited  in  their  ability  to  work 
and  to  move  about,  harassed,  and  living 
under  the  threat  of  arrest  and  worse. 

Recently  reports  were  published  In- 
dicating that  10  prominent  members  of 
the  Iraqi  Jewish  commimlty  had  been 
executed  in  recent  weeks  In  the  Nlhaya 
Castle  Prison  in  Baghdad.  These  un- 
fortunates had  been  surested  in  Septem- 
ber and  December  of  last  year,  had  been 
held  incommunicado,  and  up  until  the 
publication  of  their  execution  by  news- 
papers abroad,  neither  their  families, 
their  friends,  their  fellow  Iraqi  of  all 
faiths,  nor  concerned  citizens  abroad  had 
any  information  as  to  their  fate.  Even 
today  the  Iraqi  Government  has  failed  to 
reply  to  an  inquiring  world  as  to  their 
fate. 

There  is  a  fear  that  there  may  be  a 
repetition  of  the  dark  period  of  4  years 
ago,  when  in  January  of  1969, 14  persons. 
Including  nine  Jews,  were  accused  of  spy- 
ing, executed  in  a  public  square  before  a 
large  crowd,  and  their  corpses  hung 
there  as  a  relic  of  some  ancient  barba- 
rism. 

Truly,  if  the  Iraqi  Government  has  any 
serious  concern  about  a  threat  from  its 
minute  Jewish  minority — less  than  one 


one-hundredth  of  1  percent  of  Iraq's 
population — then  the  quickest  and  easi- 
est thing  to  do  would  be  to  let  them  emi- 
grate, rather  than  continue  to  subject 
them  to  harassment,  danger,  and  death. 
Logic  and  humanity  both  commend  this 
conclusion. 


WORLD  PEACE  THROUGH  LAW  AND 
RELIGION 

Mr.  ERVXN.  Mr.  President,  on  Jsmuary 
19, 1973,  the  Honorable  Charles  S.  Rhyne, 
a  distinguished  Washington  lawyer  and 
former  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  made  a  speech  before  the 
annual  convocation  of  Fellows  of  Inter- 
preters' House  at  Lake  Jimaluska,  N.C., 
entitled  "A  Religious  Law  Peace  for  the 
World." 

This  speech  urges  In  eloquent  fashion 
that  world  peace  can  be  attained  only 
through  law  and  religion,  and  merits  the 
widest  possible  dissemination.  For  that 
reason,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

A  Religiotts  Law  Peacs  ros  the  World 

I  am  highly  honored  to  be  prlvUeged  to 
meet  with  you  reUgious  leaders  of  our  Nation 
In  this  quiet  and  beautiful  atmosphere  of 
Lake  Junaluska. 

At  about  12  o'cloclc  noon  tomorrow  the 
eyes  or  ears  of  some  3  billion  of  humankind 
will  be  focused  through  the  media  on  the 
words  of  the  man  who  for  the  next  four  years 
will  possess  more  power  than  any  other  hu- 
man being.  No  speech  has  ever  had  a  greater 
audience.  His  words  will  reverberate  through- 
out the  Earth. 

I  am  sure  you  Join  me  In  a  prayer  that 
Ck>d  will  so  guide  this  man  In  his  every 
action  and  decision  as  to  Insure  the  most  in 
social,  economic,  and  atxjve  all  moral  ad- 
vancement for  our  own  pec^Ie  and  people 
throughout  the  world  who  are  affected  by  his 
actions  and  decisions. 

If  each  of  you  could  stand  In  that  man's 
shoes  what  would  you  say  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world? 

If  I  stood  there,  I  would  send  forth  a  mes- 
sage of  hope  and  peace  with  a  pledge  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  Justice  within  our  Na- 
tion and  Justice  among  nations.  And,  in  this 
context,  I  define  "Justice"  as  embodying  hu- 
man rights  and  liberties,  economic  and  social 
needs  beyond  the  legal  peace  structure  I  will 
present  to  you  as  an  essential  first  step  today. 
Peace  will  not  exist,  wars  will  not  end,  so 
long  as  injustice  exists.  All  peoples  want 
Justice.  No  stronger  human  want  exists. 

To  me  this  is  a  good  thought  with  which 
to  launch  the  towering  challenge  I  now  pre- 
sent to  you.  A  challenge  and  opportunity  to 
help  end  decision  of  disputes  between  na- 
tions by  the  revolting  and  archaic  method 
of  killing  and  maiming  human  beings.  To 
do  this,  I  propose  that  you  help  in  expanding 
and  strengthening  the  moral  underglrdlng 
of  law  throughout  the  world  so  that  the  law 
will  thereby  become  more  acceptable  to  more 
peoples  and  more  nations.  80  that  Just  law 
will  replace  force  as  the  controlling  factor 
In  the  fate  of  humanity. 

While  we  have  no  such  podium  or  such"  a 
vast  audience  as  does  the  President,  we  do 
have  many  podlums  and  the  enormous  power 
of  a  concept  whose  Implementation  can  pro- 
vide humankind's  greatest  desire.  I.e.  a  peace- 
ful world  order  with  Justice. 

My  words  to  you  are  also  an  Inaugural 
address,  launching  World  Law  Day.  It  Is  my 
earnest  hope  that  by  World  Law  Day,  l.e. 


Avigust  36,  1073,  we  will  have  captured  the 
attention  of  a  major  part  of  the  world's 
peoples  for  our  program  of  a  peaceful  world 
order  based  on  the  moral  principles  embodied 
in  the  concept  of  Justice. 

As  we  meet  together,  I  urge  that  you  look 
up  and  out  to  the  entire  world  and  let  your 
minds  dwell  on  the  promise  and  potential  of 
a  program  which  can  provide  Justice  for  all 
peoples  and  Justice  for  all  nations. 

Prom  the  days  of  Jesus  Christ  and  before, 
down  through  the  dim,  misty  pathways  of 
history,  no  Idea,  no  ideal  has  had  more  ap- 
peal, to  or  impact  on,  the  minds  of  men  and 
women  than  peace  under  the  universal  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  Just  law.  There  is  great 
variety  among  the  world's  law  systems,  so  too 
is  there  variety  among  the  world's  religions. 
But  there  is  one  common  thought  on  the 
minds  of  the  world's  4  billion  people,  no 
matter  what  their  religion  or  law — world 
peace  with  Justice.  They  have  this  great  want 
in  common  as  they  know  it  provides  their 
best  chance  to  fulfiU  their  material  and  spir- 
itual destinies. 

Justice  and  religion  are  the  two  concepts 
of  humankind  which  have  the  most  universal 
acceptance.  They  enjoy  this  universal  accept- 
ance because  they  have  In  common  great 
moral  principles. 

No  common  interest  and  concern  is  greater 
than  the  interest  in  peace  and  the  rule  of 
law.  defined  as  order  with  Justice.  No  force  is 
today  as  potent  as  this  interest  and  this 
concern. 

Tills  Interest  and  this  concern  are  espe- 
claUy  evident  in  our  own  Nation.  Our  system 
for  delivery  of  Justice  is  so  obsolete,  defective 
and  deficient,  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a 
shocking  Justice  crisis.  The  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  Warren  E.  Burger,  and  the 
American  Bar  Association  have  both  so  stated 
in  recent  days. 

This  interest  and  this  concern  are  also 
evident  in  the  world  community,  where,  In 
response  to  a  pervading  insistent  demand, 
more  and  more  protections  for  human  rights 
are  becoming  International  law,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  Refugee  Convention  and  Protocol. 
International  law  is  still  in  its  infancy  al- 
though more  such  law  has  come  into  exist- 
ence in  the  past  26  years  than  was  created 
in  all  prior  history  of  mankind.  The  major 
purpose  of  the  World  Peace  Through  Law 
program  is  to  expand  the  network  of  such 
law  to  more  and  more  of  the  transnational 
contacts  and  relations  of  men  and  nations. 
This  program  Is  a  direct  response  to  the 
interest  in  peace  and  the  concern  that  the 
peace  method  be  one  which  provides  order 
with  Justice. 

The  resolution  of  the  world  community 
problems  of  our  day  requires  the  creation 
of  a  practical  international  system,  based  on 
structures  which  are  relevant  and  yet  re- 
sponsive to  current  needs,  and  so  diverse 
that  aU  peoples  can  share  and  live  together. 
I  believe  that  a  world  law  system  is  the 
answer.  Such  a  law  system  csm  provide  es- 
sential diversity  but  be  uiUversaUy  acceptable 
if  founded  on  the  basic  moral  principles 
which  aU  peoples  hold  in  common  admira- 
tion. Such  principles  have  always  been  rec- 
ognized as  the  basis  for  a  peaceful  world 
order  with  Jtistice.  Our  mission,  our  proposal, 
our  chaUenge  to  you  is  to  urge  that  you  help 
us  in  bringing  the  universal  moral  influence 
of  religion  Into  ovir  program  for  building  a 
peace  edifice  for  the  world  community. 

In  our  day  public  opinion  Is  the  most 
powerful  factor.  Leaders  of  nations  con- 
stantly vie  for  Its  support.  Since,  In  ultimate 
thrust,  law  Is  crystallized  public  opinion,  I 
am  asking  you  to  help  form  the  proper  pub- 
lic support  for  the  peace  program  I  have 
described.  No  group  has  more  responsibility 
for  such  a  goal  than  that  one  formed  along 
great  principles  common  to  law  and  religion, 
which  we  together  represent.  The  world  has 
the  vitality  and  the  desire  to  find  its  way 
toward  that  high  purpose  which  the  spiritual 


roots  of  man  have  set  for  us.  I  beUeve  that 
achievement  of  this  towering  goal  is  so  right 
it  is  Inevitable  that  it  wUl  be  achieved  some 
day.  Why  not  by  us  of  our  generation?  Why 
not  now? 

Doomsday  has  been  postponed  with  negoti- 
ation replacing  the  nuclear  rattllngs  of  the 
great  powers.  Moral  principle  Is  today  re- 
gaining its  position  as  the  major  concern, 
the  major  star,  the  major  inspiration  of  the 
world's  peoples.  Technology  is  no  longer  the 
answer  to  everything.  The  real  answer  Is  the 
recaptured  morals  of  the  ages,  inscribed  anew 
in  humankind's  aspirations.  Technology  has 
not  provided  the  answers  men  and  women 
yearn  for.  A  return  to  faith  Is  the  natural 
result. 

The  non-expert  Uke  me  reads  much  of  ecu- 
menical movements  creating  a  sense  of  com- 
munity, the  so-caUed  "universal  church"  and 
one  ponders  the  meaning  and  effect  of  these 
developments.  People,  especially  youth, 
turned  to  technology,  then  were  turned  off 
by  It.  In  fact,  I  read  of  some  young  people 
who  have  become  known  as  "Jesus  Freaks." 
They  deal  not  in  power  but  in  principle.  But 
I  ask  you,  what  is  more  powerful  than  the 
concept  of  moral  Justice.  Is  not  this  Justice 
the  law  of  Ood  which  is  basic  to  all  re- 
ligions? Is  this  not  the  idea  which  has  sur- 
vived eons  of  time  already,  thus  proving  its 
unquenchable  appeal  to  the  human  family? 
This  is  the  idea  whose  time  can  come  na- 
tionally and  Intematlonally  if  we  do  the 
necessary  work  to  make  It  come. 

The  Preamble  of  our  Constitution  states 
Its  purpose  is  to  "provide  Justice".  Daniel 
Webster  said  "Justice  is  the  greatest  interest 
peoples  is  Justice  that  is  based  upon  moral 
of  man  on  earth."  The  greatest  want  of  all 
principle.  You  in  your  religious  work  and  we 
of  the  law  constantly  seek  this  great  goal 
for  our  p>eople. 

We  have  no  armies  we  can  order  to  march. 
We  have  no  bombs  we  can  order  to  be 
dropped.  We  have  no  billions  we  can  sp>end. 
Jesiis  Christ  had  none  of  these,  but  his  mes- 
sage is  Just  as  exciting.  Just  as  inspiring,  and 
Just  as  moving  as  when  he  uttered  It  cen- 
turies ago.  This  ts  because  he  expressed  an 
idea  whose  power  is  so  great  as  to  be  un- 
limited. An  idea  whose  power,  if  properly  har- 
nessed, is  capable  of  achieving  the  great  goal 
of  peace  which  has  been  sought  eternally 
but  always  escaped  man's  grasp  because  the 
right  combination  of  concept  and  organiza- 
tion has  never  been  postulated. 

In  our  day  of  universal  communications, 
I  believe  it  is  possible  to  harness  man's  ca- 
pacities so  as  to  realize  his  great  ideal  of  a 
peaceful  world  order  with  Justice.  The  world's 
peoples  do  indeed  have  the  capacity  to  create 
such  a  peace  structure.  I  believe  they  will 
if  but  given  the  formula,  the  plan,  the  con- 
crete action  behind  which  they  can  marshali 
the  public  support  and  leadership  required 
to  accomplish  this. 

Never  before  in  all  history  has  any  man 
or  group  of  men  attempted  to  organize  the 
capacities  of  law  and  reUglon  world-wide  to 
help  create  a  structure  for  peace  with  Justice. 

Recently  your  distinguished  Chairman, 
Fred  B.  Helms,  in  a  landmark  speech  urging 
that  aU  religions  universally  adopt  a  declara- 
tion that  "we  are  opposed  to  the  killing  of 
each  other,  except  in  self  defense'    also  said. 

"So  far  as  I  know  there  has  never  been 
any  world  wide  attempt  of  a  serious  nature 
to  marshaU  the  moral  forces  of  the  great 
religions  of  the  world  in  an  effort  to  stop 
human  beings  from  killing  each  other  and 
in  an  effort  to  rid  humankind  of  its  self- 
imposed  scourge  and  ctirse  of  war." 

My  proposal  to  you,  and  to  your  coUeagues 
world-wide,  is  that  we  Join  hands  and  buUd 
a  world  law  system  so  strong  as  to  eliminate 
forever  decisions  of  disputes  between  nations 
by  the  archaic  method  of  klUing  or  sacrificing 
humans.  My  friend,  Fred  B.  Helms,  also  said: 

"Himian  beings,  m  spite  of  being  the  high- 
est form  of  animal  life  on  the  face  of  the 
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!»rth,  have  by  far  the  worst  and  most  In- 

izcuMtble  record  of  kUIlng  each  other  of  any 

)f  the  forms  of  animal  life.  This  business  of 

Oiling  each  other  Is  hiimanlty's  greatest  and 

noet  expensive  curse.  Wars  have  been  and 

ire  our  most  efficient  and  effective  means  of 

billing  each  other.  This  scourge  of  war — 

[tiling  each  other — Is  self-imposed  by  human 

wings  and  only  human  beings  can  stop  It. 

k)  far,  nations  cannot  or  will  not  stop  the 

enseless  killings  of  war.  AU  nations  profess 

o  earnestly  desire  peace  but  seem  utterly 

mable  to  agree  up>on  any  of  the  basic  or 

I  rssentlal  terms  of  peace.  "Peace  treaties,"  if 

I  iny,  are  laboriously  worked  upon  but  the 

United    areas    of    agreement    between    na- 

lons — In  the  main — and   at  best — are   de- 

I  Igned  to  limit  and  humanize  warfare  but 

I  ach  succeeding  war — of  the  global  type,  such 

1  \a  World  War  I  and  11 — become  far  more  effl- 

I  lent  In  killing  and  In  destruction  and  far 

:  Qore    horrible    than   any    of    the    previous 
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Relegating  decision  by  human  death  to  the 
^  erboten  status  of  decision  by  human  duels 
1  equires  that  the  Justice  system  of  the  world 
( ommunlty  be  made  so  strong  as  to  ac- 
<  ompllsh  this.  This  means.  It  can  only  mean, 
I  cceptance  of  more  and  more  law  and  legal 
1  []stltutlons  by  more  and  more  nations.  Such 
I  cceptance  Is  how  the  world's  Justice  or  law 
I  ystem  grows.  Faced  with  potential  nuclear 
1  olocaust  capable  of  wlpmg  out  all  life  on 
]  ^rth,  we  of  our  day  dare  not  fall  In  the 
I  ilsslon  of  this  new  Initiative  of  creating  a 
I  eace  sjrstem  that  will  work.  An  Initiative  so 
T  ast  that  small  minds  will  say  It  Is  an  Impoe- 
t  Lble  dream.  But  the  moon  trips  prove  that 
t  ccompllahlng  Impossible  dreams  are  the 
t  rademarks  of  our  generation. 

Are  we  presumptuoiu  to  pree\ime  to  thus 
I  ddresa  ourselves  to  the  world?  Is  work  on 
^  orld  peace  beyond  our  reach  even  though 
\  1th  nuclear  bombs  all  persons  are  now  In 
tie  front  line  trenches  of  any  war  that  oc- 
c  urs?  la  work  on  a  peace  system  only  work 
f  )r  Presidents  and  their  aides?  I  think  not. 
/ 11  peoples  have  a  stake  In  peace.  All  peo- 
p  les  must  work  for  peace.  Unless  and  until 
t  ley  do,  peace  will  not  arrive.  The  proposal 
I  present  is  really  one  for  harnessing  the  ef- 
t  irts  of  all  humankind  to  bring  a  workable 
p  iace  structure  Into  existence. 

Let  me  present  to  you  the  evidence  which 
p  roves  this  proposal  will  not  fall. 

The  key  to  success  on  the  great  technology 
b  reaktbroughs  of  our  day,  such  ais  the  moon 
p  rogram,  has  been  assembly  of  manpower, 
t  ralnpower,  knowledge,  and  money.  We  who 
a-e  working  on  this  program  to  build  peace 
av  adopting  a  similar  approach.  We  now 
h  »ve  lawyer  and  Judicial  participants  in  135 
nations.  On  omx  computer  we  have  the 
nunes  and  addresses  of  more  than  100,000 
Judicial  and  law  leaders  of  these  nations 
aid  will  soon  computerize  all  1.000.000  of 
t  te  world's  Judges,  lawyers,  and  law  teach- 
e  a.  To  further  mailing  of  communications 
o  1  this  World  Law  Day  program  we  have 
P  aced  many  religious  leaders  on  our  com- 
p  iter  and  are  assembling  more  dally.  In  the 
fl  9ld8  of  both  law  and  religion,  we  have  on 
t]  le  computer  hunjlreds  of  names  and  ad- 
d  -esses  of  religious,  law  and  Judicial  associa- 
t:  ons  and  the  publications  of  each.  We  have 
a  Iked  International  civic  organizations  to 
h  sip  and  many  have  promised  help.  We  hope 
to  equal  the  more  than  4,000  from  116  na- 
tl  ons  who  attended  our  World  Conference  in 
Bslgrade  at  our  upcoming  Abidjan  World 
C  >nference.  The  first  event  of  that  Con- 
firence  is  World  Law  Day.  Without  further 
e;  aboratlon,  I  would  claim  this  evidence  In- 
d  cates  that  we  have  begun  to  assemble  the 
n  »eded  brainpower  and  manpower.  We  have 
is  Id  the  foundation  for  a  mammoth  world- 
wlde  effort. 

You  have  received  the  brochure  on  the 
^  Drtd's  great  religions  and  the  world's  great 
U  w  systems.  The  able  son  of  one  of  your  col- 
U  agues,  Barl  Stephen  Hunt,  has  worked  on 


this  program  and  that  brochure  for  almost 
one  year.  Prior  to  the  current  version,  3,000 
world  leaders  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
comment  upon  its  contents.  I  feel  sure  you 
will  agree  that  he  has  done  a  magnificent 
Job. 

The  Center  has  coUected  the  laws  of 
nations  and  has  published  a  simimary  of 
these  laws.  Last  year,  after  some  10  years  of 
research.  I  personally  published  a  volume 
covering  all  International  law.  For  our  pro- 
gram at  the  Abljan  World  Conference  on 
Wcwld  Peace  Through  Law  (August  36-31, 
1978),  we  have  assembled  law  and  Judicial 
experience,  and  other  law  information,  upon 
which  the  world's  greatest  experts  will  base 
model  laws  for  nations  which  the  delegates 
wlU  consider,  possibly  change,  and  hopefully 
approve,  on  such  subjects  as  dangerous 
drugs;  pollution  of  air  and  water;  noise  con- 
trol; airplane  hijacking;  refugee  rights;  and 
other  subjects.  Work  papers  have  been  pre- 
pared by  experts  on  human  rights  advances 
in  the  past  25  years  to  celebrate  the  adoption 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Himian 
Rights;  xxrban  business  law  for  developing 
nations,  patent,  trademark,  and  copyright 
law;  the  law  of  the  sea;  and  other  current 
multi-nation  law  interests.  This  is  indica- 
tive of  the  knowledge  we  are  assembling. 

I  wlU  admit  we  are  short  so  far  on  money 
Law  In  our  nation  receives  less  than  1% 
of  the  tax  dollar  and  Is  last  (or  never)  in 
contributions  by  foundations.  We  are  hope- 
ful you  religious  leaders  will  teach  us  how 
to  Improve  this  situation.  Certain  It  Is  that 
building  a  law  system  for  the  world,  or  for 
that  matter  modernizing  our  archaic  domes- 
tic law  system  would  cost  very  little.  No 
action  would  yield  more  in  human  benefits 
in  Individual  security  and  freedom,  for  less 
cost. 

Now,  what  we  propose  to  do. 

I.  We  propose  to  urge  upon  the  peoples  of 
every  nation  on  Earth  that  they  participate 
in  World  Law  Day,  August  26,  1973.  We  will 
ask  them  to  do  these  things: 

1.  Plan  World  Law  Day  programs  based 
upon  their  own  law  systems,  their  own  be- 
liefs, and  their  various  religions. 

2.  Urge  the  participation  of  their  whole 
communities  in  the  projects,  programs,  and 
religious  services  thus  prepared. 

3.  Urge  their  leaders  to  accept  more  and 
more  international  Institutions  which  would 
benefit  their  nation  and  at  the  same  time 
expand  and  strengthen  the  law  system  of  the 
world. 

4.  Make  crystal  clear  that  accepting  more 
international  law  and  Institutions  U  not  a 
weakening  of  a  nation  or  a  giving  up  of  sov- 
ereignty. Such  acceptance  is  a  use,  not  a  loss, 
of  sovereignty  to  build  national  strength! 
For  example,  the  strongest  nation,  the  United 
States,  belongs  to  over  4,000  treaties,  conven- 
tions and  transnational  agreements.  Some 
developing  weak  nations  belong  to  as  few 
as  10. 

5.  In  their  own  celebrations  focus  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  on  the 
World  Law  Day  events  at  Abidjan. 

6.  Create  a  plan  to  continue  the  dialogues, 
programs,  and  Cooperative  endeavors  stimu- 
lated by  World  Law  Day  in  an  effective  and 
on -going  program  to  create  such  powerful 
public  opinion  In  back  of  this  program  of 
world  order  with  Justice  as  to  cause  the  con- 
crete action  by  their  national  leaders  which 
is  required  to  accomplish  the  grsat  Ideal  we 
espouse. 

7.  By  thus  raising  a  moral  standard  for  the 
world  as  a  peace  program  to  which  all  can 
adhere  they  will  lift  the  hearts  and  hopes  of 
all  peoples. 

Through  World  Law  Day  we  do  not  espouse 
any  one  religion  or  any  one  law  system.  We 
urge  that  collectively  the  world's  law  and  re- 
ligion systems  have  common  moral  principles 
upon  which  a  world  peace  structure  can  be 
founded  to  provide  world  order  with  Justice. 
A  structTire  which  can  come  Into  existence  by 


the  very  simple  actions  of  more  and  more 
nations  accepting  more  and  more  law  and 
more  and  more  law  institutions.  The  law  and 
the  institutions  largely  are  in  being  or  la 
draft. 

We  fvilly  support  the  United  Nations  and 
aU  of  its  agencies  as  they  have  largely  beea 
responsible  for  the  rapid  growth  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  Institutions  in  recent  yean 
The  United  Nations  institution  itself,  with 
all  of  its  faults,  remains  the  only  world-wide 
governmental  effort  for  peace.  If  it  did  not 
exist  we  would  need  to  create  It  or  something 
like  it  where  nations  can  get  together.  WnS 
as  It  is,  the  United  Nations  has  a  basic  worth 
to  our  security  and  to  our  effort  to  build  a 
better  world.  We  cannot  prosper  whUe  other 
nations  starve.  We  cannot  buUd  a  wall  around 
our  shores.  We  cannot  live  In  isolation  on 
our  planet  Earth,  shrunken  as  It  Is  by  ever 
speedier  transportation  and  communications 
By  our  law  building  program  for  peace,  we 
are  adding  an  extra  dimension  to  the  United 
Nations'  effort.  By  working  privately  outside 
of  governmental  controls  and  policies  we  can 
reach  out  and  say  and  do  things  which  gov- 
ernmental officials  cannot  say  and  do.  Within 
our  Nation  there  are  vast  civic  and  profes- 
sional organizations  which  energize  our  gov- 
ernmental operations  and  serve  to  spur  be- 
yond  the   governmental   status   quo.  Orga- 
nizations such  as  the  World  Peace  Through 
Law  Center  perform  the  same  function  and 
meet  the  same  need  in  the  world  community. 
History  proves  that  systems  of  law  work 
when  strong  enough  to  be  universally  ac- 
cepted within  or  among  nations.  But  law  sys- 
tems   are    not    perfect.    They    are    not   Sir 
Thomas  More's  "Utopia".  Even  when  we  build 
the  law  system  I  here  urge,  human  nature 
being  what  it  Is,  there  will  always  be  law 
breakers  among  men  and  among  nations.  Na- 
tions are  run  by  humans,  but  a  law  system 
provides  the  best  system  of  known  rules  to 
avoid  conflict  and  to  channel  conflict  into 
known  peaceful  resolution  forums.  No  person 
can  refute  the  fact  that  using  Uw  in  court- 
houses Is  better  than  using  death  on  battle- 
fields. The  hnpact  of  a  losing  court  decision 
can  sometimes  be  reversed  or  lessened.  Death 
on  a  battlefield  is  irreversible.  No  one  likes  to 
lose  but  all  nations  Including  our  own  are 
better  off  losing  a  few  court  decisions  than 
sacrificing  even  one  human  life  to  gain  a  de- 
cision over  another  nation. 

When  we  educate  the  public  on  these  facts 
to  the  point  that  they  cry  out  to  their  own 
or  other  quarreling  nations,  "go  to  court  not 
war"  so  strongly  even  the  strongest  dictator 
dare  not  but  heed,  we  will  have  built  the 
peace  structure  I  here  contend  both  possible 
and  essential  to  survival  In  our  day. 

Even  archaic  law  systems  like  ours  work 
within  our  nation.  In  the  words  of  President 
Truman  in  signing  the  World  Court's  Stat- 
ute, "There  is  not  a  reason  on  earth  why  It 
cannot  work  between  nations." 

We  will  ask  lawyers  and  religious  leaders 
within  each  nation  to  lead  their  peoples  in 
taking  a  good  hard  look  at  their  law  and 
Judicial  systems.  We  suggest  that  they  ask 
whether  those  systems  now  provide  Justice, 
Justice  which  is  morally  Just? 

We  ask  lawyers  and  religious  leaders  with- 
in nations  to  take  the  same  long,  hard  look 
at  their  nation's  accepted  international  law 
and  their  nation's  accepted  International 
legal  institutions.  Beyond  this  we  ask  lawyers 
and  religious  leaders  to  go  to  the  leaders  of 
their  nations  and  urge  a  vast  program  of  ac- 
ceptance of  every  treaty,  convention  or  in- 
stitution which  could  benefit  their  peoples 
and  thus  their  nations.  No  such  Inventory  of 
law  domestically  and  internationally  has  ever 
been  done  by  law  and  religious  leaders.  Some 
law  leaders  may  be  a  little  reluctant  to  wel- 
come such  a  look  by  you  of  the  cloth.  Do 
not  let  that  bother  you.  Remember  that  we 
of  the  law  have  been  Inventorying  you  and 
religion  for  centuries! 
The  'law  need  agenda"  for  each  nation 
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will  be  different  but  in  the  United  States, 
for  example,  we  should  urge  modernization 
of  our  ancient  domestic  law  system.  Inter- 
nationally, we  can  call  for  such  changes  as 
the  full  acceptance  by  our  Nation  of  the 
World  Court.  We  should  also  urge  creation 
of  a  full  time  corps  of  experts  In  our  State 
Department  to  constantly  work  In  conjunc- 
tion with  experts  of  other  nations  to 
strengthen  and  expand  International  law  and 
Institutions  into  a  world  law  system  com- 
posed of  a  world  law  code  and  a  world  court 
system.  Does  it  siirprise  you  to  know  that 
today  we  do  not  have  even  one  expert  lawyer 
working  full  time  on  such  a  system.  Con- 
sidering the  biUions  in  arms  costs  that 
would  be  saved  by  an  effective  world  law  sys- 
tem, it  Is  shocking  that  aside  from  sporatic 
imcoordlnated  work  on  a  few  treaties  and 
conventions,  no  real  international  law  build- 
ing is  now  being  undertaken  by  our  Govern- 
ment. 

So  I  Invite  you  and  your  colleagues  to 
Join  us  In  this  great  mission  for  world 
peace  through  law — a  mission  upon  which 
your  effort  could  Indeed  have  such  an  Im- 
pact as  to  bring  It  the  success  it  surely  de- 
serves. There  are  1,000,000  members  <>f  the 
Judicial  and  legal  profession.  There  are  over 
3,500,000,000  (3.5  billion)  members  of  the 
religions  of  the  world.  Our  combined  weight 
of  Influence,  If  properly  harnessed,  could  be 
Irreslstable  In  carryUig  out  St.  Paul's  ad- 
monition to  "seek  peace  among  nations." 

We  are  inviting  religious  leaders  from  all 
religions  and  from  all  over  the  world,  to  be 
at  the  celebration  In  Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast,  on 
August  26th.  You,  I  hope,  will  be  among  those 
who  can  attend.  But  more  than  attend- 
ance, we  need  your  cooperation,  advice,  and 
expertise  In  arranging  programs,  planning 
further  Joint  efforts,  and  generally  working 
for  our  common  peace  purposes.  Our  local 
and  national  chairmen  will  want  to  work 
with  you  in  the  pre-Conferenoe  planning. 
We  want  to  share  our  knowledge  and  facili- 
ties with  yours,  but  we  need  you  to  show 
us  how  to  do  this  best. 

I  know  that  we  will  succeed,  for  I  know 
that  our  goals  express  the  deepest  yearnings 
of  all  humankind,  yearning  that  wait  only 
for  moral  and  legal  leadership  to  be  made 
manifest.  Many  have  tried  in  the  past  to 
achieve  peace,  but  never  has  there  been  such 
an  emphasis  on  moral  principles  in  structur- 
ing peace  machinery. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  at  Joining  the 
world's  institutions  of  religion  and  Justice 
in  such  an  effort.  This  is  the  first  suggestion 
of  such  a  Joint  effort  through  the  concrete 
method  of  the  rtae  of  law  and  its  Insti- 
tutions. 

Together,  we  can  send  this  message  around 
the  world.  Our  work  will  be  difficult  but 
nothing  worthwhile  is  ever  easy.  We  will 
not  succeed  overnight  or  through  idealistic 
or  symbolic  platitudes.  The  time  for  that 
has  long  since  passed.  But  by  uniting  as  one 
voice,  by  developing  one  vast  concrete  effort 
for  peace  we  can  strengthen  greatly  the 
chances  of  concrete  progress. 

If  one  speaks  alone,  bis  voice  is  lost  In 
the  vast  reverberations  of  our  land  and  the 
Earth.  But  when  one  speaks  for  an  orga- 
nization or  through  many  organizations,  the 
whole  world  can  be  made  to  listen.  If  we  so 
organize  as  to  get  the  whole  world  to  listen 
to  our  proposal  we  will  succeed  in  our  peace 
program.  The  world's  peoples  will  not  be  de- 
nied when  organized  properly  to  achieve 
their  greatest  desire  of  a  workable  world 
peace  structure. 

There  Is  a  time  for  everything — a  time  to 
be  bom,  a  time  to  die,  a  time  to  unite  for 
peace  to  fulfill  the  destiny  of  man.  That  time 
has  come,  and  so  has  the  moment  of  the 
idea  bom  of  it. 

I  am  certain  you  will  agree  that  when 
peaceful  world  order  with  Justice  has  been 
created  then  and  only  then  can  any  man, 
woman  or  child  walk  any  street,  travel  any 


place  on  the  face  of  the  Earth,  or  Into  the 
Tlstas  of  endless  space  In  freedom.  In  dig- 
nity, and  in  peace. 


LITHTJANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  Join  with  the  other  Senators  in  ob- 
serving the  55th  anniversary  of  the  Lith- 
uanian Independence  Day.  We  must  re- 
member the  courage  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania  as  they  have  fought  to  be 
free  for  many  years. 

On  February  16,  1918.  Lithuania  de- 
clared its  independence  after  having 
been  imder  Russian  domination  from 
1795  to  1915  and  then  under  the  rule 
of  Germany  during  the  First  World  War. 
After  only  20  years  of  independence,  the 
Lithuanians  were  again  subjected  to  con- 
trol by  the  Red  Army  during  World  War 
n.  The  U.S.S.R.  declared  Lithuania  a 
constituent  republic  on  August  3,  1940, 
but  this  tiny  country  was  again  attacked 
by  Germany  and  remained  in  Nazi  hands 
untU  the  Soviets  reoccupied  it  in  1944. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  considered 
by  the  U.S.SJI.  as  a  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

During  their  short  period  of  actual 
independence  in  this  century,  Lithuani- 
ans made  great  progress  in  education, 
literature,  the  arts,  and  in  social  and 
labor  legislation.  However,  since  the 
Communist  takeover,  we  have  had  a 
general  lack  of  information  as  to  the 
status  of  the  Lithuanian  people  because 
of  the  censorship  and  propaganda  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  known  that  a  number 
of  natives  have  fled  their  country  or 
have  been  deported  from  Lithuania  and 
those  who  remain  do  not  have  the  same 
freedom  which  they  enjoyed  during  the 
1920's  and  1930's. 

Since  July  27,  1922,  the  United  States 
has  oCacially  recognized  Lithuania  as  an 
independent  nation.  It  has  never  recog- 
nized this  nation's  incorporation  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  more  impMsrtantly,  we 
still  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
those  who  represent  the  former  inde- 
pendent government. 

Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  are 
among  the  leaders  of  a  group  who  des- 
perately want  their  coimtry  to  be  free 
from  foreign  control  once  again.  The 
United  States  has  long  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  basic  right  of  self-deter- 
mination of  all  peoples  and  have  sup- 
ported those  who  work  to  achieve  this 
goal.  The  Lithuanian  people  are  not 
ethnically  related  to  either  the  Russians 
or  the  Germans,  and  have  always  cou- 
rageously resisted  efforts  of  these  two 
countries  to  destroy  their  culture,  lan- 
guage, and  indeed  their  very  nation.  For 
these  reasons,  I  salute  their  citizens  and 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  all  Lithuanians 
as  they  celebrate  the  55th  anniversary 
of  their  declaration  of  independence.  Let 
us  all  hope  that  they  may  achieve  their 
final  goal  of  complete  independence  and 
join  the  family  of  self-governing  na- 
tions. 


THE  CASE  OP  LT.  COL.  ANTHONY 
B.  HERBERT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  March  1971  a 
retired  Army  officer  began  making  seri- 
ous accusations  against  certain  Army 


officers  and  the  U.S.  Army.  These  accusa- 
tions have  done  irreparable  harm  not 
only  to  the  Army  but  to  all  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

Lt.  Col.  Anthony  B.  Herbert  has 
charged  that  senior  Army  officers  tried  to 
cover  up  war  crimes  committed  by  our 
servicemen,  and  that  thereafter  they 
conspired  to  ruin  his  military  career. 

Four  separate  Army  investigations 
have  rigorously  explored  these  charges  of 
coverup,  and  found  them  groimdless. 
Aside  from  his  own  statements,  there  is 
no  hard  evidence  that  Herbert  ever  re- 
ported war  crimes  to  higher  authority 
until  some  18  months  after  he  had  been 
relieved  from  a  combat  command  for 
unsatisfactory  performance.  Neither 
does  the  evidence  show  any  relation  be- 
tween those  war  crime  allegations  and 
his  own  relief  from  command. 

In  substance,  his  charges  have  been 
found  specious.  These  investigations  in- 
volved several  himdred  personal  inter- 
views by  top  investigators  and  required 
considerable  expense  and  time.  The  Army 
has  made  available  to  the  public  certain 
information  which  clearly  reveals  the 
known  facts  in  this  case  and  has  also  re- 
leased material  refuting  various  other 
charges  made  by  Herbert. 

Although  the  news  media  has  sensa- 
tionalized Herbert's  allegations,  there 
has  been  little  coverage  in  the  press  of 
the  recent  expos6  by  Mike  Wallsuje  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  In  a  na- 
tionally televised  show  on  February  4. 
1973,  Mr.  Wallace  exposed  several  Her- 
bert charges  in  a  direct  confrontation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  disappointing  that 
the  news  media  has  neglected  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  Herbert  hoax  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  that  they  pursued  in 
making  him  a  celebrity.  It  is  shocking  to 
me  that  those  who  sensationalized  the 
Herbert  untruths  have  not  followed  up 
with  printing  the  truths  as  they  have  be- 
come known  in  recent  months. 

Mike  Wallace  is  to  be  commended  for 
performing  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice in  this  case.  He  has  demonstrated 
courage  and  tenacity  in  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  to  the  public. 

Hopefully.  Mr.  President,  this  venom- 
ous and  tragic  charade  is  now  nearing  an 
end.  Regrettably,  the  harm  done  to  in- 
dividuals and  our  national  interest  may 
never  be  repaired. 

The  Arizona  Republic  of  Phoenix,  Ariz, 
has  printed  a  timely  and  well-written 
editorial  entitled.  "The  Hero's  Hoaxes." 
Also.  Time  magazine  in  its  February  19 
issue  and  the  New  York  Times  in  its 
February  5  issue  have  published  signif- 
icant articles  on  the  Wallace  interview. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  texts  of  these  three  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  The  Arizona  Republic,  Feb.  7,  1973J 
The  Hebo's  Hoaxes 
When  Army  Lt.  Col.  Anthony  Herbert 
started  his  own  war  against  the  Pentagon 
two  years  ago,  he  was  an  unstoppable  pub- 
lic relations  Juggernaut.  He  was  bemedaled, 
believable,  the  classic  figure  of  a  tough  bat- 
tlefield hero. 

His  charge  was  chilling — he  had  witnessed 
atrocities  in  Vietnam  which  the  brass  want- 
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to  hush  up,  and  to  do  It  they  tried  to 
m  Herbert  out  of  uniform. 
Congressmen  leaped  to  Herbert's  side.  The 
—r  York  Times  made  him  a  cause  celebre. 
talk  show  host  Dick  Cavett  turned  him 
a  celebrity. 
Herbert's  tales  now  are  In  a  book.  "8ol- 
er,"  written  by  New  Ycwk  Times  reporter 
J^mes  Wooten. 

But  It  now  appears  the  hero  Is  somewhat 
a  hoaxer,  and  Col.  Herbert's  elaborate 
a)  ray  of  charges  against  the  Army  are  flg- 
nsnts  of  a  troubled  Imagination.  Col.  Her- 
b  srt  apparently  felt  no  price  was  too  high  for 
"e  military  or  the  nation  to  pay  to  satisfy 
deep  personal  bitterness. 
CBS  television's  Mike  Wallace— who  first 
KDeed  Howard  Hughes  hoaxer  Clifford  Irv- 
;— began  taking  apart  Col.  Herbert  Sun- 
night  on  a  remarkable  network  show 
h  captured  Herbert's  lies  on  camera. 
Opening  on  a  note  of  apologia,  newsman 
"-"ace  pointed  out  that  the  national  media 
fallen  book.  line  and  sinker  for  Her- 
s  charges  and  had  virtually  ignored  de- 
.  However,  as  long  ago  as  1971.  The  Re- 
pAbllo  publlaihed  proof  that  Herbert  had 
llid. 

Then  Sunday's  CBS  drama  Intensified: 

Plrst,  Wallace  asked  Herbert  to  repeat  his 

b4slc  allegation — that  he.  Herbert,  had  per- 

'y  reported  to  Col.  J.  Ross  Franklin  a 

of  atrocities  during  a  meeting  with 

Un    at    an    outpost    In    Vietnam    on 

14,  I960. 

WaUace   then   produced   In   front  of  the 

->ras   evidence    that   Col.    Franklin    had 

on  rest  and  recuperation  leave  in  Ha- 

on  that  day  with  his  wife  and  two  other 

He    had    Col.    Franklin's    personal 

dated   Feb.    14   as   payment   for  his 

H4nolulu  hotel  room.  The  flustered  Col  Her- 

:  called  It  all  a  lie. 

Jecond,  Wallace  read  a  passage  from  Her- 
'H'a   book  extolling   the  heroism   of  MaJ. 
Qrlmshaw,  one  of  his  company  com- 
srs.  who.  Herbert  claimed,  single-hand- 
captured  several  VIetcong  soldiers  In  a 
e,  and  rescued  a  baby  and  several  clvll- 
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lerbert  stood  by  the  passage — and   then 

^ed  ashen  as  MaJ.  Grlmshaw  entered  the 

studio  and  face-to-face  told  Herbert  he 

engaged  In  such  an  escplolt  of  derrlng- 
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'Fallace  proceeded  to  meticulously  cast 
oti  er  doubts  on  other  parts  of  the  Herbert 
8a<  a. 

"he  damage  Col.  Herbert's  vendetta  has 
do  le  to  the  military  Is  Incalculable,  and 
pn  toably  Indelible. 

( !ol.  Herbert's  twisted  sense  of  truth  Is 
sa(   enough. 

lut  worse,  opinion-makers  of  the  national 
me  11a  who  swallowed  Herbert's  tales  wlth- 
ou'  question  showed  a  relentless  and  rapa- 
clojs  greed  to  bolster  their  own  dark  and 
ug^y  attitude  toward  their  government. 

[From  Time  magazine.  Feb.  19. 1973] 
Shokt  Takzs 
i  everal  million  TV  viewers  watched  CBS's 
Minutes  cast  doubt  on  Lieut.  Colonel  An- 
thc^y  Herbert's  charge  that  the  Army  had 
him  of  his  command  In  Viet  Nam 
he  reported  U.S.  atrocities  to  his  su- 
offlcers  (Timi,  Feb.  12).  But  precious 
newspaper  readers  saw  any  mention  of 
CBS   investigative   coup   the   next  day. 
Neither  the  Associated  Press  nor  United  Press 
International   carried   the   story — a   strange 
lion,  considering  the  wide  coverage  given 
Herbert's    antlmllltary    statements.    The 
says  that  the  story  did  not  Justify  the 
a  full  backgroimd  explanation  would 
taken.  The  U.PJ.  editors  could  not  re- 
recelvlng  advance  notice  of  the  show,  al- 
"*-  CBS  staged  a  press  screening  and  de- 
broadcast  transcripts  to  major  New 
City  news  outlets.  The  New  York  Times, 
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which  60  Minutes  had  singled  out  as  the  pa- 
per most  responsible  for  publicizing  Herbert's 
side  of  the  story,  did  carry  a  straightforward 
account  of  the  program. 

(Prom  the   New  York  Times,   Feb.   5.   1973) 
Two  OmcERS  AccusB  Herbert  of  War  Crimes 
I  "Hoax" 

(By  Peter  Klhss) 

An  Army  general  and  a  colonel  charged 
In  a  nationwide  television  broadcast  last 
night  that  a  "hoax  "  had  been  perpetrated  by 
retired  Lieut.  Col.  Anthony  B.  Herbert,  a 
highly  decorated  veteran  of  the  Korean  and 
Vietnam  wars,  in  his  contention  that  he  was 
removed  from  command  because  of  his  com- 
plaints about  war  crimes   In   Vietnam. 

The  two  officers'  statements — and  Colonel 
Herbert's  renewed  Insistence  on  his  accusa- 
tions against  them — were  televised  by  the 
Coliunbla  Broadcasting  System  during  Us 
"60  Minutes"  program. 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  W.  Barnes,  who  had  been 
Colonel  Herbert's  superior  in  the  173rd  Air- 
borne Brigade  and  who  removed  him.  as- 
serted that  the  colonel's  charges  must  have 
come  from  "a  pure  motive  of  revenge  a  year 
and  a  half  later,  to  make  stuff  up  out  of 
whole  cloth." 

The  general's  former  deputy,  Col.  J.  Ross 
Franklin,  who  long  had  refused  public  com- 
ment, declared  in  the  filmed  Interviews  that 
Colonel  Herbert's  contentions  had  been  "a 
hoax  on  the  American  people." 

CHARGES  were  DISMISSED 

Colonel  Herbert  first  filed  allegations  with 
the  Army  In  September.  1970.  and  then  for- 
mal charges  In  March.  1971.  charging  both 
officers  with  dereliction  of  duty  for  allegedly 
covering  up  atrocities  he  had  reported. 

The  Army  dismissed  the  formal  charges 
against  Colonel  Franklin  in  July.  1971.  and 
those  against  General  Barnes  in  October 
1971.  Colonel  Herbert  retired  from  the  Army 
last  Feb.  29.  His  '^cently  published  boolc. 
"Soldier,"  written  with  James  T.  Wooten  of 
The  New  York  Times.  Included  his  allega- 
tions. 

The  C.B.S.  program  was  described  by  Mike 
Wallace  of  the  network's  news  staff  as  the 
result  of  a  year's  Investigation  in  which  pro- 
ducer Barry  Lando  had  talked  with  more 
than  100  people. 

In  the  telecast,  both  General  Barnes  and 
Colonel  Herbert,  maintaining  their  opposing 
contentions,  favored  having  the  Army  publish 
Its  full  Investigation  of  the  case.  Colonel  Her- 
bert also  urged  "a  full  Congressional  in- 
quiry." 

TIMING    IN    DISPTJTE 

Mr.  Wallace  said  the  Army  had  refused  its 
Inquiry.  He  reported  "speculation  among 
Pentagon  people"  that  the  Army  "doesn't 
want  to  help  make  a  martyr  of  Tonv  Herbert" 
or  that  it  might  have  found  "so  manv  true 
stories  of  war  crimes"  that  it  didn't  want  to 
publish  them. 

Mr.  Wallace  said  that  except  In  one  In- 
sUnce  It  was  Colonel  Herbert's  word  against 
that  of  the  two  other  officers  that  he  had  re- 
ported war  crimes  to  them.  The  exception 
was  his  statement  that  he  spoke  twice  from 
the  field  to  Colonel  Franklin  on  Feb.  14.  1969, 
and  then  flew  back  and  reported  personally! 

Colonel  Franklin,  in  the  telecast,  said  he 
was  m  the  nilkal  Hotel  In  Honolulu  that 
day,  and  had  a  cancelled  check  of  that  date 
for  his  hotel  bill.  Mr.  Wallace  said  hotel 
records  showed  him  registered  there  from 
Feb.  7  to  14,  which  would  have  been  untU 
Feb.  15,  Vietnam  time,  while  two  other  of- 
ficers said  they  fiew  back  with  him  from 
Hawaii  to  Vietnam  to  arrive  Feb.  16. 

In  the  broadcast.  Col.  John  Douglas,  who 
had  been  the  top  military  lawyer  in  Viet- 
nam, denied  that  Colonel  Herbert  had  told 
him  about  war  crimes.  He  said  the  colonel 
simply  complained  of  having  been  "improp- 
erly relieved."  Mr.   WaUace  said  Col.  Lloyd 


Rector  had  made  similar  comments  and  that 
both  had  recommended  Investigating  the  re- 
moval from  command. 

The  network  also  presented  Ken  Roeen- 
blum.  a  Long  Island  assistant  district  at- 
torney, who  said  he  had  tracked  down  every 
lead  offered  by  Colonel  Herbert  In  charges 
against  General  Bamee  while  serving  as  a 
Judge  Advocate  General  captain,  without  be- 
ing able  to  prove  them. 

Also  broadcast  were  statements  by  Sgt 
Bruce  Potter,  a  radioman,  and  Mike  Plants 
a  helicopter  pilot,  about  alleged  brutality  by 
Colonel  Herbert  himself,  and  by  Sgt.  Bob 
Stemles.  a  military  Intelligence  man,  about 
the  colonel's  allegedly  watching  the  beating 
of  a  VIetcong  nurse. 

Another  portion  Included  a  confrontation 
between  MaJ.  Jim  Crlmshaw  and  Colonel 
Herl>ert,  In  which  the  major  asserted  that 
two  of  three  Incidents  In  the  colonel's  ixx* 
about  him  were  "not  true." 

HERBERT  REPLIES 

In  essence.  Colonel  Herbert's  replies  on 
the  air  were  that  the  persons  cited  as  being 
against  him  were  mistaken  or  under  Army 
pressure. 

In  the  broadcast.  Mr.  WaUace  said  The 
New  York  Times  failed  to  report  an  Army 
statement  that  Colonel  Franklin  had  passed 
a  lie  detector  test  although  It  gave  "big  play" 
to  a  story  that  Colonel  Herbert  had  passed 
such  a  test. 

Questioned  by  a  reporter,  Mr.  Wallace  said 
off  the  air  that  an  "Army  fact  sheet,  not 
for  attribution,  background."  dated  Jan.  10. 
1972,  had  said  that  Colonel  Franklin  passed 
a  test  given  by  the  Army  and  that  Colonel 
Herbert  had  passed  a  test  given  by  a  quali- 
fied civilian  examiner  after  refusing  to  un- 
dergo such  an  Army  examination. 


THE  SIDE  EFFECTS  OF  NIXON'S 
BUDGET 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  a  bril- 
liant article  in  this  morning's  Wall  Street 
Journal,  economist  Walter  Heller  ana- 
lyzes "The  Side-Effects  of  Nixon's 
Budget."  He  writes: 

Mr.  Nixon's  budget  falls  to  recognize  that 
a  program  that's  worse  than  It  might  be  Is 
not  necessarily  worse  than  none.  Mr.  Nixon 
needs  to  be  reminded  that  getting  rid  of  the 
program  doesn't  get  rid  of  the  problem.  Con- 
gress, In  turn,  needs  to  te  reminded  that 
saving  the  program  doesn't  necessarily  solve 
the  problem. 

And  as  Congress  continues  to  debate 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  President's 
budget  proposals,  we  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  consider  Mr.  Heller's  suggestion 
that: 

We  need  to  define  much  more  sharply 
the  optimum  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment In  its  various  fields  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Heller  will  testify 
tomorrow  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  on  Its  on- 
going hearings  on  the  impact  of  the  new 
federalism  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Other  witnesses  tomorrow  will  be 
Richard  Nathan,  formerly  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  tind  Robert  Wood,  formerly  Un- 
dersecretary of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Heller's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Feb.  22, 1973] 

THE  SiDX-ErrBCTS  or  Nixon's  Buoqet 

(By  Walter  W.  Heller) 

In  critiques  of  the  President's  budget,  as 
in  other  matters,  it's  not  just  what  you  say 
but  how  you  say  it. 

On  "Meet  the  Press"  last  week  I  called 
attention  to  the  sharp  swing  from  stimulus 
to  restriction  in  the  Nixon  budget,  I  noted 
that  the  full-employment  budget,  as  meas- 
ured In  the  national  Income  accounts  (the 
best  short-hand  way  of  gauging  the  budget's 
Impact  on  the  economy),  will  shift  from  a 
deficit  rate  of  about  (16  billion  In  the  cur- 
rent quarter  to  a  small  surplus  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Although  I  consciously  avoided 
condemning  this  shift  as  too  restrictive,  I 
did  characterize  It  as  "slamming  on  the 
brakes." 

That  did  It.  The  news  dispatches  (as  well 
as  a  scientific  sample  of  three  viewers  I  ques- 
tioned) confidently  asserted  that  I  bad  con- 
demned the  budget  as  too  restrictive.  Well,  la 
It  or  Isn't  It?  In  the  best  tradition  of  eco- 
nomics, let  me  answer:  "It  depends." 

It  depends  largely  on  the  course  of  Federal 
Reserve  policy.  If  tough  fiscal  restraint  en- 
ables the  Federal  Reserve  to  pursue  s  more 
moderate  monetary  policy  and  avoid  a  credit 
crunch,  the  sharp  swing  in  the  budget  deficit 
may  be  about  right.  But  if  the  budget  cut- 
back Is  coupled  with  a  ferociously  tight 
monetary  policy  that  would  level  the  econ- 
omy off  at  4%  %  or  more  unemployment  or 
cut  the  growth  of  real  GNP  down  to  a  2% 
or  3%  rate,  the  budget  swing  would  be  too 
sharp. 

Given  the  likely  slippage  on  the  spending 
side,  Mr.  Nixon's  crusade  against  tax  In- 
creases, and  the  painful  costs  of  a  credit 
crunch,  the  President  may  be  right  In  erring 
on  the  side  of  fiscal  tightness  In  the  face  of 
a  surging  economy. 

Not  that  the  choice  between  bearing  down 
on  the  fiscal  brakes  and  bearing  down  on  the 
monetary  brakes  can  be  made  In  a  vacuum. 
One  has  to  weigh  the  respective  side  effects. 
Much  of  the  objection  to  tight  money  Is  dis- 
tributional, namely,  that  It  unduly  squeezes 
housing,  small  business,  and  state-local  gov- 
ernment. So  If  Mr.  Nixon  achieves  a  tight 
fiscal  policy  mainly  by  squeezing  civilian 
programs  and  low-Income  recipients  rather 
than  pruning  the  Pentagon  or  taxing  the 
well-off,  the  choice  between  the  two  policies 
on  social  grounds  becomes  less  clear-cut. 

MILITARY    EAT 

Relentless,  even  ruthless.  In  Its  pursuit  of 
evil  among  social  programs,  the  Nixon  budget 
Shows  no  comparable  ruthlessness  In  paring 
military  fat  or  challenging  tax  privilege: 

Item:  In  spite  of  saving  about  $4  bUUon 
on  Vietnam,  the  fiscal  1974  defense  budget 
goes  up  $4  billion,  for  a  total  rise  of  $8 
billion  in  non-Vietnam  spending. 

Item:  In  the  name  of  cutting  waste  and 
Inefficiency,  subsidies  for  low-Income  hous- 
ing are  beti'fl;  sunmiarlly  suspended:  but  the 
even  more  l.iefflcient  and  wasteful  tax  give- 
away of  about  half  a  billion  dollars  In  tax 
shelters  for  real  estate  Investments  Is  left 
untouched. 

Item:  Mr.  Nixon  wrings  his  hands  over 
our  unbearable  tax  burdens  ("more  Impor- 
tant than  more  money  to  solve  a  problem  Is 
to  avoid  a  tax  Increase,"  he  said  recently), 
blithely  Ignoring  the  fact  that  federal  In- 
come tax  rates  have  been  cut  by  over  $20 
billion  since  he  took  office  and  more  than 
twice  that  In  the  past  decade. 

Item:  The  White  House  takes  pride  In  not- 
ing that  "human  resource"  expenditures  will 
rise  faster  than  the  military  budget,  but  falls 
to  mention  that  the  great  bulk  of  that  rise  Is 
In  Social  Security  benefits,  self-financed  by  a 
giant  Increase  of  $10  billion  In  harshly  regres- 
sive payroll  taxes. 

Item:  Mr.  Nixon  Is  proud  of  redeeming  his 
promises  to  hold  spending  and  deficits  In 
check,  but  what  of  his  pledges  (1)  to  provide 


possibly  $7^  blUlon  In  rehabUltatlon  aid  to 
the  two  Vletnams?  (2)  to  make  property  tax 
tellef  for  the  elderly  "a  first  order  of  business 
In  our  next  budget"?  (3)  to  press  ahead  on 
welfare  reform,  any  delay  In  which,  he  told  us 
a  year  ago.  would  be  "unwise"  and  "cruel"? 
Not  a  word  and  not  a  dime  In  the  budget  to 
redeem  these  pledges. 

So  much  for  priorities.  What  about  econ- 
omy and  efficiency?  Most  economists  will  ap- 
plaud White  House  moves  to  trim  pork  batrel 
projects,  stop  the  fiow  of  aid  to  wealthy 
school  districts  that  are  "federally  Impacted," 
end  2%  REA  loans,  drop  subsidies  for  farm 
exports,  drag  the  limestone  lobby  away  from 
the  public  trough,  and  so  on.  In  other  words, 
many  of  Mr.  Nixon's  "one  hundred  budget 
blows"  do  bit  the  right  targets. 

But,  In  killing  or  gutting  programs  for 
urban  renewal,  model  cities,  community  ac- 
tion, public  service  employment,  college  stu- 
dent loans,  and  the  like,  Mr.  Nixon  is  on 
highly  debatable  ground. 

The  projected  liquidation  of  the  Commu- 
nity Action  Program  Is  a  puzzling  and  poign- 
ant case  In  point.  Here  Is  a  program  that — 
after  many  trials  and  much  error — was  mak- 
ing steady  progress  in  the  complex  and  diffi- 
cult task  of  helping  the  poor  help  themselves. 
And  an  administration  "utilization  survey"  of 
691  Community  Action  agencies  had  Just  con- 
cluded that  the  program  offers  "genuine  help 
In  making  the  decentralization  of  govern- 
ment succeed  during  the  next  few  years  "  and 
that  "the  picture  clearly  shows  that  the  ad- 
ministration's redirection  of  Community  Ac- 
tion was  on  target." 

Ironically,  a  President  professing  a  deep 
commitment  to  decentralization  and  citizen 
participation  Is  about  to  kill  one  of  the  few 
programs  that  was  making  documented  prog- 
ress on  both  fronts.  Even  more  revealing  of 
the  administration's  mentality  are: 

Its  sly  directive  to  scuttle  GEO  by  June  30 
before  Its  supporters  "could  muster  enough 
strength  or  will  to  put  Humpty-Dumpty  to- 
gether again." 

The  statement  by  the  executor  of  the  pro- 
gram. Howard  Phillips,  that  he  will  liquidate 
the  program  with  relish. 

Apart  from  such  Inconsistencies,  Mr. 
Nixon's  budget  falls  to  recognize  that  a  pro- 
gram that's  worse  than  It  might  be  Is  not 
necessarily  worse  than  none.  Mr.  Nixon  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  getting  rid  of  the  pro- 
gram doesn't  get  rid  of  the  problem. 

Congress,  in  turn,  needs  to  be  reminded 
that  saving  the  program  doesnt  necessarily 
solve  the  problem.  Goaded  by  the  President's 
arrogatlon  of  power,  by  his  disdainful  view  of 
Congressmen  as  Irresponsible  Instruments  of 
special  Interests,  and  by  his  effort  to  give  the 
1974  budget  the  status  of  revealed  truth,  the 
Congress  Is  venting  Its  anger  by  trying  to 
push  questionable  programs  back  on  the 
budget.  Instead.  It  should  be  hammering  out 
alternatives  that  will  strike  the  country  as 
more  reasonable  and  humane. 

Both  arrogance  and  anger  are  expensive 
luxuries,  mortal  enemies  of  rationality  In  the 
budget  process.  Far  better  that  the  White 
House  should  treat  the  Congress  as  a  coordi- 
nate branch  of  government  and  seek  a  de- 
tente which  recognizes  (')  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Congress  also  enjoyed  a  big  victory  at 
the  pwUs  In  November  and  has  every  right  to 
participate  in  the  setting  of  budget  priorities; 
and  (2)  that  a  cooperative  advance  toward  a 
more  ratlontU  budget,  with  some  give  on  both 
sides,  covild  pay  rich  dividends. 
what's  needed 

What  would  be  the  course  of  reason  In  a 
Joint  reconsideration  of  the  1974  budget? 

First,  sJl  hands  need  to  recognize  that  the 
tasks  government  has  to  tskckle  today — 
whether  to  curb  pollution  from  40,000  differ- 
ent sources,  or  upgrade  the  education  of  the 
disadvantaged,  or  assure  decent  medical  care 
for  the  aged — are  vastly  more  complex  and 
tflemandlng  than  such  earlier  tasks  as  trans- 


ferring money  to  the  unemployed  and  buUd- 
ing  highways  and  dams.  This  consideration 
calls  for  lesser  promises  and  greater  patience. 

Second,  we  need  to  define  much  more 
sharply  the  optimum  role  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  Its  various  fields  of  responsibility. 
As  Charles  Schultze  has  pointed  out.  this  re- 
quires a  careful  sorting  out  of  functions 
according  to  the  type  of  federal  support  that 
will  be  most  efficient  and  effective,  for 
example : 

Often,  direct  Income  support  Is  best,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  the 
working  poor. 

To  reduce  sharp  disparities  In  the  ability 
of  local  units  to  supply  government  services, 
the  revenue  sharing  Instrument  is  appropri- 
ate. 

In  services  like  education  and  health  with 
large  geographical  "spUl-over  effects."  the  na- 
tional purpose  can  be  served  best  by  categori- 
cal aids  (specifying  not  so  much  how  the 
money  should  be  spent,  but  where  and  on 
whom) . 

Certain  critical  services  like  medical  care 
for  the  poor  may  have  to  be  provided  directly. 

In  others,  as  In  preserving  the  environ- 
ment, enacting  taxes  and  effluent  charges  to 
make  pollution  costly  and  pollution  abate- 
ment profitable  may  be  even  more  urgent 
than  a  step-up  In  budget  spending. 

Third,  once  the  priorities  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
budget  are  recognized  as  other  than  God- 
glvcn.  money  will  have  to  be  pried  loose  for 
such  thrusts  as  a  better  welfare  system,  de- 
cent health  Insurance,  and  major  efforts  to 
equalize  education  and  restore  hope  and  op- 
portunity to  the  Inner  cities  and  ghettos. 
This  may  require  Invading  the  sanctity  of  the 
military  budget  and  the  tax  sanctuaries  that 
are  left  untouched  In  Mr.  Nixon's  program. 

Fourth,  Congress  should  speedily  equip  It- 
self with  budget  procedures  and  staff  that 
will  enable  It  not  only  to  work  within  viable 
budget  ceilings,  but  also  to  make  Informed 
cost-benefit  Judgments  on  such  plgs-ln-the- 
poke  as  the  $1.3  blUion-aplece  Trident  sub- 
marine. 

Had  Mr.  Nixon  approached  Congress  with 
a  "let's  reason  together"  attitude  rather  than 
trying  to  shove  his  budget  Intact  down  Its 
throat  (there  Is,  he  said  In  Italic,  "no  room 
for  the  postponement  of  the  reductions  and 
terminations  proposed  in  this  budget"),  one 
might  be  more  sanguine  about  a  rational 
process  of  budget  reformulation.  Instead,  ho 
has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  and  Congress 
has  picked  It  up. 

A    PROBLEM    OF    RHETORIC 

Finally,  while  Mr.  Nixon's  budget  actions 
are  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  I  find  little  of 
redeeming  social  value  In  his  budget  rhetoric. 
When  a  President  urges  citizens  "to  get  big 
government  off  your  back  and  out  of  your 
pocket,"  treats  Congress  with  disdain,  and 
conducts  a  national  crusade  against  taxes,  he 
can  only  defeat  his  own  broader  purposes. 

Instead  of  restoring  self-reliance,  he  is  put- 
ting self-interest  on  a  pedestal.  Instead  of  re- 
storing confidence  In  government,  he  Is  in- 
viting contempt  for  government  in  general 
and  Congress  In  particular.  Instead  of  focus- 
ing efforts  on  a  higher  quality  of  life,  he  Is 
appealing  to  instincts  of  crass  materialism. 
Instead  of  "if  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try. 
try  again."  his  Implicit  motto  on  social  pro- 
grams seems  to  be.  "If  at  first  you  don't  suc- 
ceed, give  up." 

The  battle  of  the  budget  may  yet  result 
In  progress  toward  more  rational  a:id  efficient 
budget-making.  But  somehow,  a  crusade  to 
think  small,  think  simple,  and  think  selfish 
does  not  strike  me  as  the  best  path  to  either 
personal    salvation   or   national    greatness. 

WOMEN    IN    THE    MEDICAL 
PROFESSION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  while  our 
country  continues  to  strive  toward  the 
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of  equal  opportunity  and  freedom 
career  choice,  there  remains  an  area 
which  deserves  greater  public  atten- 
ti  tn — the  career  opportunities  available 
to  women  who  desire  to  become  physi- 
ci  ins. 

Women  must  not  be  denied  the  equal 
oi  portunlty  to  compete  with  their  peers 
for  the  limited  but  expanding  numbers 
ol  medical  school  openings.  We  must  in- 
su  re  that  America's  doctors  are  the  very 
b«  st  in  the  world  without  regard  to  sex 
ot  other  prejudicial  discrimination. 

A.  recent  article  published  in  Parents' 
m  igazine  by  Virgliiia  Sadock,  M.D.,  en- 
ti  led  "Where  are  the  Women  Doctors 
O  u-  Country  Needs?"  dramatizes  U.S.  ef- 
fo  "ts  in  comparison  to  the  progress  in 
ot  ler  nations.  I  ask  mianimous  consent 
til  at  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
w(  IS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a£  follows: 

WpxBS     Ark     trz     Women     Doctoss     Otm 

CoT7»T»T    Needs? 

(By  Virginia  Alcott  Sadock.  MJJ.) 

n  1849  Elizabeth  BlaOcweU  received  the 
tLikt  medical  degree  ever  given  to  a  woman  In 
th »  United  States.  Before  being  admitted  to 
Q<  neva  Medical  College  in  upstate  New  York, 
be  tirever.  she  had  endured  numerous  humlll- 
atl  ag  Interviews  smd  was  rejected,  on  the 
bails  of  her  sex,  from  many  other  Instltu- 
tlc  OS.  In  the  town  of  Oeneva,  Itself,  she  was 
re]  leatedly  denied  lodgings  and  Jeered  at 
wt  en  she  walked  down  the  street  alone.  She 
we  It  on  to  f\md  The  New  York  Infirmary 
an  1  give  a  lifetime  of  devoted  service  to  her 
pa  lents.  Fortunately,  no  woman  since  has 
ha  I  to  undergo  qiUte  the  hardships  or  scorn 
thi  ,t  she  endured  to  achieve  her  goal.  But 
ala  B,  122  years  later,  the  attitude  that  women 
do  not  belong  In  medicine  as  physicians 
lin  ^ers  on. 

'  lie  woman  doctor  In  this  country.  In  fact, 
rerialns  a  rarity.  Only  7.7  per  cent  of  au 
pb  'slclans  in  the  United  States  are  women, 
CO]  ipared  with  24  per  cent  In  Great  Britain 
an<  I  65  per  cent  In  the  Soviet  Union.  We  see 
so  rew  women  doctors  here  partly  because  of 
th(  blatant  and  dociunented  prejudice 
ag)  Inst  admitting  women  to  American  medi- 
cal schools.  A  more  subtle  reason  for  their 
rai  [ty  Is  that  It  U  hard  for  women  to  find 
th<  conditions  that  will  allow  them  to  com- 
ple  te  their  training  and  still  be  effective  wives 
ani  I  mothers. 

'  "he  medical  world's  bias  against  women 
ph  rslclans  has  regrettably  been  accepted  and 
peipetuated  by  our  culture  at  large.  Until 
very  recently,  little  girls  weren't  given  doc- 
tor 3'  kits  as  gifts;  they  got  nurses'  caps  In- 
ste  Id.  Parents  who  would  save  earnestly  for 
th(  Ir  son's  medical  school  tuition  rarely 
dreamed  of  doing  the  same  for  a  daughter. 
Wc  rse,  we  have  too  often  discouraged  young 
glr  s  from  even  thinking  of  becoming  physl- 
cla  IS.  The  medical  world  may  slowly  be 
chinging  Its  attitudes  toward  women  doc- 
tor 1.  but  such  a  change  will  have  little  over- 
all effect  tf  women  and  men  don't  change 
th«lr  own  view  of  medicine  as  a  male  do- 
ma  In. 


decided  relatively  late  to  become  a  doc- 
Though  I  had  always  been  interested  In 
.  I  was  not  a  pre-medlcal  student 
;ollege.  A  man  In  our  society  would  auto- 
matically  have   thought   of  medical    school 
he  most  direct  route  to  pursuing  his  in- 
In  the  field,  but  I  did  not  consider  the 
until  several  years  after  college.  Mar- 
,  pregnant,  and  happy  to  be  so.  I  real- 
I  still  wanted  to  do  serious  professional 
I  did  not  want  to  fill  in  time  or  simply 
out  of  the  house,  but  to  do  something 
would  really  satisfy  the  me  that  existed 
upttt  from  my  famUy.  Ptortunately  I  had  an 


encouraging  husband  and  exposure  to  wom- 
en who  were  physicians.  I  returned  to  school 
to  take  the  necessary  science  course  I  lacked 
and  then  entered  medical  college. 

That  was  six  years  and  two  children  ago. 
The  mastery  of  skills  I  was  once  afraid  to 
consider  approachable  by  me:  the  knowledge 
that  I  can  support  myself  and  our  children 
In  a  still  predominantly  male  world;  and 
the  development  of  my  abiding  Interest  Into 
needed,  satisfying  work  are  aU  well  worth 
the  time  and  work  I've  put  In. 

A  medical  education,  of  cotirse,  usually 
spans  a  woman's  child-bearing  years.  A 
seven-year  study  of  the  attitudes  of  Amer- 
ican medical  schools  toward  women,  recently 
published  In  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Women's  Medical  Association,  found  that 
many  medical  school  administrators  treat 
pregnant  students  In  a  manner  that  U  both 
calloxM  and  contrary  to  good  obstetrical  care. 
There  are  schools,  for  instance,  which  re- 
qiUre  the  student  to  return  to  class  seven 
days  after  childbirth. 

My  own  experience  was  a  typical  exam- 
ple of  medical  school  Insensltlvlty.  During 
my  third  year  (a  clinical  year,  when  formal 
lectures  give  way  to  actual  hospital  train- 
ing), I  was  pregnant,  and  I  worked  until 
twenty-four  hours  before  I  gave  birth.  I 
didn't  work  the  day  I  went  Into  labor,  true, 
but  only  because  I  awakened  that  morning 
feeling  in  every  bone  of  my  body  that  I  Just 
could  not  put  In  another  hospital  day.  My 
return  to  training  was  made  more  gradual 
and  humane  only  because  I  took  an  elective 
In  psychUtry  during  that  time  and  was  per- 
mitted to  work  a  reduced  schedule. 

As  one  medical  dean  put  It  In  the  afore- 
mentioned study,  women  students  who  bear 
children  must  carry  on  "exactly"  the  same 
as  other  medical  students.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, few  women  can  do  so,  except  at  tre- 
mendous cost  to  their  husbands,  their  chil- 
dren, and  themselves. 

Fortunately,  individual  and  even  a  few 
Institutional  programs  are  being  set  up  to 
deal  speclflcally  with  the  problems  that 
women  physicians  face.  The  program  in 
which  I  am  presently  enroUed— the  mother's 
residency  program  in  psychUtry  In  New  York 
Medical  College — enables  me  to  write  this 
article,  for  without  the  consideration  It  gives 
me  as  a  mother  I  would  have  been  an  un- 
willing dropout  from  my  profession. 

This  special  residency  program  was  begun 
In  1962  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alfred 
Freedman,  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  and  Dr.  Harold  Kaplan,  director 
of  training.  It  Is  supported  In  part  by  funds 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
and  allows  physician-mothers  to  Uke  the  36 
months  of  training  required  by  the  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Psychiatry  and  Neurology  in 
48  months.  The  additional  year  enables  moth- 
ers to  limit  their  night  duty  and  to  take 
summer,  Christmas,  and  Easter  vacations. 

Such  periods  of  time  off  are  crucial.  They 
ccver  the  school  vacations,  when  children 
are  home  and  expect  to  spend  more  time  with 
their  parents.  And  relief  from  the  burden 
of  night  work  is  a  major  asset.  A  female 
resident  coming  home  after  a  night  on  duty 
cannot  relax  as  easily  as  can  her  male  coun- 
terpart— not  with  a  husband  and  children 
who  have  not  seen  her  for  36  hours.  A  father 
who  comes  home  from  the  office  can  toss  the 
kids  In  the  air  and  then  have  them  told, 
"Daddy  has  to  rest."  A  mother  is  expected  to 
listen  to  as  well  as  play  with  them.  I  know 
who's  In  school  with  our  son  and  what's  !n 
the  books  he  and  our  daughter  read.  My  hus- 
band doesn't,  though  we  both  put  In  long 
hours  In  the  same  profession. 

In  the  mother's  residency  program,  flex- 
IbUlty  is  the  keynote.  And  because  of  It,  some 
women — 42  so  far — have  been  able  to  pro- 
ceed, uninterrupted,  with  their  training.  In 
a  more  traditional  program,  several  would 
have  been  forced  to  withdraw.  In  a  period  of 
acute  shortage  of  medical  personnel,  the  loss 


of  such  women,  and  others  like  them,  would 
be  a  needless  waste.  Another  recent  survey 
expresses  what  this  loss  would  mean  in  prac- 
tlcal  terms.  It  was  found  that  38  per  cent 
of  the  17,000  women  physicians  in  the  United 
States  had  had  to  stop  working  for  an  aver- 
age of  four  years  each  because  of  pregnancy 
and  family  problemiS.  This  time  off  Is  the 
equivalent  of  26,400  houira  of  medical  prac- 
tice— or  the  number  of  houn  that  graduates 
of  25  average-sized  medical  schools  would 
practice  In  ten  years.  In  any  case,  even  If  the 
average  woman  physician  continues  to  re- 
quire more  time  off  the  job  because  of  family 
obligations,  her  seven-year  edge  in  longevity 
on  her  male  colleagues  la  likely  to  keep  her 
In  practice  longer. 

Statistics  prove  that  the  female  dropout 
rate  in  medicine  Is  related  to  family  obliga- 
tions— not  to  academic  performance  or  pro- 
fessional competence.  One  of  my  classmates 
went  through  two  years  had  to  drop  out 
because  of  urgent  demands  at  home — and 
then  lost  credit  for  the  entire  two  years.  I 
was  tempted  to  poBt^Kine  having  our  daugh- 
ter— who  is  now  riding  a  tricycle — but  de- 
cided I  wouldn't.  Medical  school  administra- 
tors are  finally  beginning  to  realize  that 
programs  like  my  own  which  allow  women  to 
fulfill  their  familial  roles,  result  in  gains 
for  the  medical  profession,  not  losses. 

More  special  programs  are  needed  because 
of  the  countless  demands  our  society  places 
on  American  mothers.  In  this  country,  it  Is 
mothers  who  attend  teachers'  conferences, 
go  home  when  the  children  are  suddenly 
taken  ill,  or  stay  home  when  the  sitter 
doesn't  show  up,  since  there  are  no  twenty- 
four  hour  or  even  twelve-hour  day  care  cen- 
ters available  for  children.  When  our  daugh- 
ter spiked  a  high  temperature  recently,  it 
fell  to  me  to  sponge  her  off.  My  husband  is 
also  a  physician,  but  It's  not  the  doctor  who 
takes  care  of  the  child,  it's  the  mother.  I 
heard  the  comment  before  Christmas  vaca- 
tion last  year  that  Christmas  belongs  to 
fathers,  too.  But,  of  course.  It  Is  mother  who 
does  the  bulk  of  shopping,  preparing,  ap- 
polntment-maklng,  and  escorting  of  children 
to  special  holiday  activities. 

I  enjoy  these  functions  even  while  carry- 
ing on  my  career.  Were  I  forced  to  give  them 
up,  I  would  feel  deprived.  But  I  don't  want 
to  be  forced  to  give  up  my  career  either. 

Two  knowledgeable  calls  have  recently 
been  Issued  for  more  women  physicians.  A 
report  prepared  by  the  Carnegie  Commission 
on  Higher  Education  recommended  that  op- 
portunities for  women  to  become  physicians 
be  Increased.  This  recommendation  was 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges.  In  addition,  the 
American  Medical  Association  has  reaffirmed 
the  need  to  give  women  every  advantage  in 
medical  training. 

What  will  this  really  mean  to  women  In 
coming  generations,  to  our  daughters,  for 
example?  Mainly,  It  should  mean  that  the 
option  to  become  a  physician  will  actually  be 
theirs. 

Certainly  it  will  never  be  an  easy  career, 
and  many  of  the  problems  will  remain.  There 
Is  Isolation  Involved  for  any  mother  In  medi- 
cine. Four  years  of  college,  four  years  of 
medical  school,  a  year  of  Internship,  and 
three  more  years  of  specialized  training  are 
difficult.  My  work  separates  me  from  every- 
day life  in  the  community;  by  the  same  token 
I  was  hardly  one  of  the  boys  at  medical 
school.  Among  the  things  I  missed  most  there 
W..S  time  to  be  with  women  friends.  Because 
of  the  mother's  program,  I  am  no  longer  ex- 
periencing this  lack  In  my  residency  training. 
The  problems  at  home  are  not  very  different 
from  the  problems  faced  by  other  profes- 
sional women.  Concern  for  her  children  while 
she  Is  away  Is  a  feeling  conamon  to  almost 
every  worklj^g  mother.  In  medicine,  ♦he  time 
away  from  home  often  extends  to  nights  and 
weekends.  With  mother's  programs,  however, 
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the  working  nights  and  weekends  are  elimi- 
nated. 

In  my  own  experience,  our  children — now 
seven  and  three — seem  to  derive  as  much 
pleasure  from  a  short  period  of  concentrated 
attention  as  they  do  from  our  full  and  more 
diffuse  days  together.  Like  most  mothers  of 
young  children,  after  a  full  day  spent  with 
them,  I'm  happy  to  put  them  Into  bed  at 
night.  With  our  two  to  three  hours  after  a 
workday,  however,  I  want  to  stretch  out  the 
time  we're  together.  Though  we  all  occasion- 
ally suffer  a  pang  of  regret  when  I  leave  In 
the  morning,  the  realization  that  Mommy 
has  other  serious  obligations  broadens  their 
view  of  the  world  and  of  women.  If  I  can  be 

there — and  thanks  to  my  program,  I  can 

for  the  first  school  play,  the  special  party,  the 
sudden  sore  throat,  we  don't  seem  to  suffer 
from  my  not  being  home  aU  the  time. 

Of  course,  child-care  arrangements  can 
be  the  most  pressing  and  emotionally- 
charged  problem  of  the  working  mother.  I 
have  been  fortunate  In  being  able  to  have  a 
nanny  type  of  arrangement  throughout  my 
period  of  medical  training.  I  have  had  to 
change  nurses  only  once.  Choosing  someone 
you  feel  you  can  trust  with  your  chUdren 
can  be  a  tense,  wearing  experience. 

One  medical  educator  has  proposed  that 
loans  be  made  available  to  physician- 
mothers  to  enable  them  to  provide  their  chil- 
dren with  the  care  that  then  frees  her  to  con- 
tinue training.  Another  suggestion  has  been 
to  develop  really  good  day  care  centers  and 
nurseries  affiliated  with  teaching  hospitals. 
Such  nurseries  already  exist  In  Sweden.  The 
essential  factor  in  any  arrangement,  of 
course.  Is  happy,  well-cared-for  chUdren. 
With  flexible  programs  for  physician-mothers 
being  developed— and  with  supportive  hus- 
bands—this goal  can  be  achieved.  Another 
major  point  In  favor  of  mothers'  programs 
in  medical  training  is  that  they  allow  the 
complete  woman  to  become  a  physician. 
Forcing  women  to  give  up  every  role  but  that 
of  doctor  leaves  only  a  very  special  group  of 
females  In  medicine.  In  some  cases,  these 
are  not  the  best  women  for  the  profession. 
What  normal  woman  will  voluntarUy  give  up 
the  option— tf  she  wants  it — of  having  a 
home  and  family? 

Most  women  physicians  still  must  go  into 
either  pediatrics  or  psychiatry.  Although  it 
Is  argued  that  women  are  drawn  to  these 
fields,  that  explanation  is  too  simple  It 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  women 
find  the  least  amount  of  prejudice  in  these 
fields.  Rather  than  struggle  In  a  hostile  en- 
vironment, such  as  exists  in  surgery  or  in- 
ternal medicine,  they  avoid  It.  But  there  Is 
no  reason  why  women  cannot  be  as  good  sur- 
geons as  their  male  colleagues.  Nor  do  the 
prejudices  encountered  always  arise  In  the 
hospital.  I  have  heard  many  an  otherwise  en- 
lightened woman  say,  "I'd  Just  rather  go  to 
a  man."  I  have  also  spent  more  than  one 
session  on  the  park  bench  defending  my  role 
as  a  physician-mother  to  other  mothers. 

If  the  medical  world  has  begun  at  long  last 
to  act  constructively  to  keep  women  physi- 
cians In  practice,  the  non-medical  world 
must  also  do  Its  part.  Many  girls  will  never 
want  to  be  doctors  or,  for  that  matter,  want 
«ny  other  career.  But  If  our  daughters  are 
truly  given  the  option  during  their  growlng- 
up  years  and.  later,  in  college,  of  combining 
a  career  with  the  role  of  wife  and  mother 
whatever  their  choice,  it  should  be  freely 
made.  And  this  true  freedom  of  choice  must 
necessarily  make  the  women  of  tomorrow 
more  effective  in  fulflUing  their  own  needs  aa 
well  as  the  needs  of  those  close  to  them 


USED  CAR  SALES 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  many 
States  have  adopted  legislation  which 
requires  used-car  dealers  to  disclose 
odometer  readings  at  the  time  of  sale. 


Such  legislation  was  needed  in  light  of 
the  practice  of  a  few  unscrupulous  deal- 
ers who  would  turn  back  the  odometer 
in  an  efifort  to  inflate  the  value  of  a  used 
vehicle. 

Recently,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation announced  regulations  which 
will,  as  of  March  of  this  year,  require 
that  the  true  odometer  reading  of  a  ve- 
hicle be  disclosed  at  the  time  of  its  re- 
sale. This  is  an  important  regiolation 
which  will  do  much  to  improve  the  con- 
fidence in  used-car  dealers. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  I  intend  to  ad- 
vance additional  proposals  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  necessary  to  eliminate  in- 
stances of  fraud  in  the  sale  of  used  cars. 
Prior  to  the  introduction  of  those  pro- 
posals, I  intend  to  consult  with  the  vari- 
ous interests  involved  in  an  eflfort  to  ar- 
rive at  legislation  which  is  both  respon- 
sive to  existing  problems  and  reasonable 
in  the  solutions  It  proposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  announcement  of  the  DOT 
odometer  regulation  which  appeared  in 
the  January  31.  1973,  Federal  Register 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There    being   no   objection,    the    an- 
noimcement  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  follows: 
Chapter     V— National     Highway     Trajtic 

Safety    Administration,    Depart»«:nt    of 

Transportation 

[Docket  No.  72-31;  Notice  2] 

PART    S80 ODOMETER    DISCLOStmE 

REQUIREMENTS 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  Is  to  establish 
a  regulation  that  will  require  a  person  who 
transfers  ownership  in  a  motor  vehicle  to 
give  his  buyer  a  written  disclosure  of  the 
mileage  the  vehicle  has  traveled.  The  regula- 
tion carries  out  the  direcUve  of  section  408 
(a)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act,  PubUc  Law  92-^13,  86  Stat. 
947,  and  completes  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
under  'ntle  IV,  Odometer  Requirements. 

The  regulation  was  first  proposed  in  a 
notice  pubUshed  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
December  2,  1972  (37  FR  25727).  As  a  result 
of  numerous  comments  on  the  proposal,  the 
regulation  as  issued  today  differs  In  some 
respects  from  Its  initial  form. 

As  stated  in  the  proposal,  the  agency's 
goals  were  to  link  the  disclosure  statement 
as  closely  as  possible  to  the  documents  re- 
quired for  transfer  of  ownership,  so  that  buy- 
ers and  sellers  would  know  of  the  need  for 
disclosure,  and  to  do  so  in  a  manner  that 
would  not  Introduce  an  additional  document 
into  motor  vehicle  transactions.  The  agency 
therefore  proposed  the  use  of  the  certificate 
of  title  as  the  document  for  odometer  dis- 
closure. 

Upon  review  of  the  comments,  it  became 
evident  that  m  most  jurisdictions  It  would 
not  be  feasible  to  use  the  title  certificate  to 
convey  odometer  information.  The  main 
drawback  to  its  use  lies  In  the  prevalence  of 
State  laws  providing  that  If  a  vehicle  is  sub- 
ject to  a  hen,  the  title  Is  held  by  the  Hen- 
holder.  As  a  result,  it  appears  that  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  private  parties  selUng  motor 
vehicles  do  not  have  possession  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  title,  and  convey  their  interest  bv 
other  means. 

In  those  States  that  permit  the  owner  of 
a  vehicle  subject  to  a  hen  to  retain  the  title 
the  llenholder  will  be  unable  to  make  the 
odometer  disclosure  on  the  title  if  he  at- 
tempts to  seU  the  vehicle  after  repossession 
In  many  States,  furthermore,  the  title  certifi- 
cate Is  not  large  enough  to  contain  an  ade- 
quate odometer  disclosure,  and  the  existing 
data  processing  and  filing  equipment  would 
not  accommodate  an  enlarged  certificate. 


There  appears  to  have  been  some  appre- 
hension that  the  Federal  Government  in- 
tended to  compel  the  States  to  amend  their 
certificates  of  title.  The  Act  does  not,  how- 
ever, confer  any  authority  over  the  States 
in  this  regard.  Even  if  the  regulation  were 
to  require  transferor  disclosure  on  the  title, 
the  States  could  decline  to  provide  a  form 
for  disclosure  on  the  title.  This  voluntary 
aspect  of  the  States'  participation  is  a  fur- 
ther Impediment  to  the  use  of  the  title 
certificate. 

After  revlesr  of  the  problems  created  by  the 
use  of  the  certificate  of  title,  the  agency  has 
decided  that  the  purposes  of  the  Act  are 
better  served  by  prescribing  a  separate  form 
as  the  disclosure  document  in  most  cases. 
Section  680.4  has  been  amended  according- 
ly. To  avoid  the  need  for  duplicate  State  and 
Federal  disclosures  In  States  having  odome- 
ter disclosure  laws  or  regulations,  the  sec- 
tion permits  the  State  form  to  be  used  in 
satisfaction  of  the  Federal  requirement,  so 
long  as  it  contains  equivalent  information 
and  refers  to  the  existence  of  a  Federal 
remedy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  although  the  cer- 
tificate of  title  is  no  longer  required  to  be 
used  for  disclosure,  it  can  stUl  be  used  as 
the  disclosure  document  If  it  contains  the 
required  information  and  if  it  is  held  by  the 
transferor  and  given  by  him  to  the  trans- 
feree. The  basic  concept  Is  that  the  disclo- 
sure must  be  made  as  part  of  the  transfer 
and  not  at  some  later  time. 

In  addition  to  the  chanees  from  the  pro- 
posal represented  by  the  change  from  the 
certificate  of  title  to  a  separate  form,  there 
are  other  differences  from  the  proposal  in 
the  regulation.  For  purposes  of  convenience, 
the  following  discussion  treats  the  amended 
sections  In  sequence. 

In  §  580.3  the  proposed  definition  of  trans- 
feror might  In  some  jurisdictions  include  a 
person  who  creates  a  securltv  interest  In  a 
vehicle.  This  t>'pe  of  transaction  was  not  In- 
tended to  be  regulated,  and  the  definitions 
have  been  amended  accordingly. 

In  §  580.4.  In  addition  to  the' changes  dis- 
cussed above,  other  modifications  have  been 
made.  In  response  to  a  comment  suggesting 
that  the  disclosure  would  be  made  after  the 
purchaser  had  become  committed  to  buying 
the  vehicle,  the  order  of  §  580.4(a)  has  been  , 
rearranged  to  specify  that  the  odometer  dis- 
closure is  to  be  made  before  the  other  trans- 
fer documents  are  executed. 

The  items  listed  under  §  580,4(a)  have  been 
Increased  to  allow  for  additional  identifica- 
tion of  the  vehicle  and  owner  that  would 
be  necessary  on  a  separate  disclosure  docu- 
ment. If  the  disclosure  Is  a  part  of  another 
docimaent,  however.  5  580  4(a)(1)  provides 
that  items  (2)  through  (4)  need  not  be  re- 
peated if  found  elsewhere  in  the  document. 
A  number  of  comments  noted  that  the  it^ms 
under  (a)  might  often  be  redundant 
.  cl„"f*  P^^'^Kraph  (b)  has  been  Inserted  In 
5  680.4  to  require  a  reference  to  the  sanc- 
tions provided  by  the  Act.  No  specific  form 
Is  required,  but  the  inclusion  of  such  a 
statement  Is  considered  essential  to  notlfv 
the  transferee  of  the  reason  why  he  is  belnK 
given  the  odometer  information 

T^e  former  paragraph  (b)  of  5  5804  haa 
r^^y.Z^'T^^^  as  (c).  and  the  alternative 
methods  for  odometer  disclosure  discussed 
above  are  found  as  paragraphs  (d)  and  (•) 

A  new  section,  i  580.6,  has  been  added  to 
response  to  a  number  of  comments  that  ob- 
jected to  the  application  of  the  requlrementa 
to  categories  of  vehicles  for  which  the  odom- 
eter is  not  used  aa  a  guide  to  value.  Buses 
and  large  trucks,  for  example,  are  routinely 
driven  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  aatf 
^!^  maintenance  record*  have  traditionally 
been  relied  on  by  buyers  aa  the  prtncloJ 
guide  to  their  condition.  The  NHTCa  is  to 
agreement  with  the  position  taken  bv 
Frelghtllner,  White,  and*^e  NatlonaT  Asso! 
elation  Of  Motor  Bus  Operators,  ^d^ 
therefore  created  an  exemption  for  larger  ve- 
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lU  :les.  The  exemption  applies  to  vehicles  hav- 
ta  (  gross  vehicle  weight  ratings  of  more  than 
16  000  potmds. 

\  second  category  of  exempt  vehicles  has 
besn  created  for  antique  vehicles,  whose 
va  lue  is  a  function  of  their  age,  condition, 
ard  scarcity,  and  for  which  the  odometer 
m  leage  Is  irrelevant.  A  third  exempt  cate- 
gory  consists  of  vehicles  that  are  not  self- 
pr  ipelled,  such  as  trailers,  most  of  which  are 
net  equipped  with  odometers. 

Several  vehicle  manufacturers  stated  that 
th  i  proposal  would  require  them  to  give  dls- 
cl<6ure  statements  to  their  dlatrlbutora  and 
de  klers,  and  that  such  a  requirement  would 
be  both  burdensome  and  pointless.  Upon 
CO  iBlderatlon  of  the  nature  of  manuf  acturer- 
deiler  transactions,  U  has  been  decided  to 
ex  ivapt  transfers  of  new  vehicles  that  occur 
pr  or  to  the  first  sale  of  the  vehicle  for  pur- 
pc  MS  other  than  resale. 

rhe  odometer  disclosxire  form  set  forth  In 
i  ( 80.6  has  been  reworded  to  make  It  clearer. 
Sp  »ce  for  additional  information  about  the 
ve  ilcle  and  owner  has  been  included  so  that 
th»  vehicle  will  be  readily  identifiable  If  the 
dlj  closure  statement  becomes  separated  from 
th  >  other  transfer  documents.  In  accordance 
wl  ;h  the  Instructions  of  the  Act,  the  trans- 
fei  or  is  directed  to  state  that  the  mileage  is 
ui  known  if  he  knows  that  the  actxial  mileage 
dli  ers  from  the  mileage  chown  on  the  odom- 
et<  r.  Although  several  comments  suggested 
th  \X  the  true  mileage.  If  known,  should  be 
•U  ted,  such  a  statement  Is  not  provided  for 
in  the  Act  and  would  not  afford  the  buyer 
wl  h  reliable  Information  about  the  vehicle. 
'The  effective  date  proposed  in  the  notice 
wss  to  have  been  6  months  after  issuance. 
Tv  o  States,  perhaps  under  the  impression 
thit  they  were  required  to  change  their 
foi  ms,  requested  an  additional  6  months. 
Ot  ler  comments,  notably  that  of  the  Na- 
tlo  oal  Automobile  Dealers  Association,  urged 
an  Immediate  effective  date  In  order  to  make 
thn  disclosure  requirements  coincide  with 
thii  effectiveness  of  the  other  parts  of  Title 
IV  of  the  Act.  Upon  consideration  of  the  Im- 
po  tant  contribution  the  disclosure  requlre- 
m«  nts  make  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Act's 
otl  er  provisions.  It  has  been  decided  that  an 
effictlve  date  earlier  than  6  months  after 
18S  lance  is  advisable. 

i  iccordlngly,  the  regulation  Is  to  become 
eff  wtlve  March  1,  1973.  Although  it  Is  likely 
thi  ,t  most  private  persons  wUl  remain  un- 
aw  ire  of  the  disclosure  requirements  for  some 
time  after  March  1,  1973.  a  person  who  does 
no  know  of  the  requirement  will  not  have 
"Irtent  to  defraud"  under  section  409(a)  of 
th<  Act  and  will  therefore  not  be  subject 
to  liability  solely  because  he  has  failed  to 
ma  ke  the  required  statement.  The  persons 
mc  3t  immediately  affected  by  the  disclosure 
rec  iilrements  are  conunercial  enterprises  such 
as  diealers  and  wholesalers,  and  of  these  the 
lar  jest  group,  represented  by  NADA.  has  ai- 
res dy  indicated  its  desire  for  an  early  effec- 
tlv  >  date,  The  earlier  effective  date  is  there- 
for >  considered  appropriate. 

]  n  consideration  of  the  foregoing,  a  new 
Pai  t  580,  Odometer  Disclosure  Requirements, 
is  I  kdded  to  Title  49,  Code  of  Federal  RegiUa- 
tlo  IS,  to  read  as  set  forth  below. 
]  ssued  on  January  33, 1973. 

Douglas  W.  Toms, 

Administrator. 
Se< . 

S8(  .1     Scope. 

58(  .a    Purpose. 

S8(  .3     Definitions. 

68<  .4    Dlsclosiire  of  odometer  information. 

66(  .6    Exemptions. 

58(  .6    Dlscloeure  form. 

i  LirrHOBrrr:  Sec.  408(a) .  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
foi  matlon  and  Cost  Savings  Act,  Public  Law 
83-  513,  86  Stat.  647,  49  CFR  1.51. 
I  6  )0.1     Scope. 

'  "his  part  prescribes  rules  requiring  the 
trs  nsferor  of  a  motor  vehicle  to  make  written 
dla  :losure  to  the  transferee  concerning  the 


odometec.  mileage   and  Its  accuracy,  as  di- 
rected by  section  408(a)  of  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act    Public 
Law  92-513. 
§  580.3     Purpose. 

The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to  provide  each 
purchaser  of  a  motor  vehicle  with  odometer 
information  to  assist  him  In  determining  the 
vehicle's  condition  and  value. 
}  580.3     Definitions. 

All  terms  defined  in  sections  2  and  402  of 
the  Act  are  used  In  their  statutory  meaning. 
Other  terms  used  in  this  part  are  defined  as 
follows : 

"Transferor"  means  any  person  who  trans- 
fers his  ownership  in  a  motor  vehicle  by 
sale,  gift,  or  any  means  other  than  by  crea- 
tion of  a  security  interest. 

"Transferee"  means  any  person  to  whom 
the  ownership  in  a  motor  vehicle  is  trans- 
ferred by  purchase,  gift,  or  any  means  other 
than  by  creation  of  a  security  interest. 
i  580.4     Dlscloeure  of  odometer  Information. 

Except  as  provided  in  i  680.5 — 

(a)  Before  executing  any  transfer  of  own- 
ership document,  each  transferor  of  a  motor 
vehicle  shall  furnish  to  the  transferee  a 
written  statement  signed  by  the  transferor, 
containing  the  following  information: 

(1)  The  odometer  reading  at  the  time  of 
transfer;  and,  unless  provided  elsewhere  on 
a  transfer  document  Integral  with  the  odom- 
eter disclosure; 

(2)  The  date  of  the  transfer; 

(3)  The  transferor's  name  and  ctirrent  ad- 
dress; and 

(4)  The  identity  of  the  vehicle,  including 
its  make,  model,  and  body  type,  its  vehicle 
IdentificaUon  number,  and  its  last  plate 
number. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  Information  pro- 
vided under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  statement  shall  refer  to  the  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  and 
shall  state  that  Incorrect  information  may 
result  In  civil  liability  under  it. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  information  pro- 
vided under  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section. 
If  the  transferor  knows  that  the  odometer 
reading  differs  from  the  number  of  miles  the 
vehicle  has  actually  traveled,  and  that  the 
difference  Is  greater  than  that  caused  by 
odometer  calibration  error,  he  shall  Include 
a  statement  that  the  actual  mileage  U  un- 
known. 

(d)  If  a  document  provided  under  the  laws 
or  regulations  of  the  State  In  which  the 
transfer  occurs  contains  the  statements  re- 
quired by  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  transferor  may  make  the 
disclosure  reo.ulred  by  this  section  either  by 
executing  the  State  docimaent  or  by  execut- 
ing the  di.-'closiire  form  specified  In  8  680.6. 

(e)  If  there  is  no  State  document  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (d)  of  this  section,  the 
transferor  shall  make  the  dlscloeure  required 
by  this  section  by  executing:  the  disclosure 
form  specified  in  S  680.6. 

<  680.5  Exemptions. 

Notwithstanding  the  requirements  of 
i  580.4— 

(a)  A  transferor  of  any  of  the  following 
motor  vehicles  need  not  disclose  the  vehicle's 
odometer  mileage: 

(1)  A  vehicle  having  a  gross  vehicle  weight 
rating,  as  defined  in  i  570.3  of  this  chapter, 
of  more  than  16,000  pounds; 

(2)  A  vehicle  that  is  not  self-propelled;  or 

(3)  A  vehicle  that  is  25  years  old  or  older. 

(b)  A  transferor  of  a  new  vehicle  prior 
to  its  first  transfer  for  purposes  other  than 
resale  need  not  disclose  the  vehicle's  odom- 
eter mileage. 

§  580.6  Disclosure  form. 

ODOMCTXS     MTLXAGK     STATEMKNT 

(Federal  regulations  require  you  to  state 
the  odometer  mileage  upon  transfer  of  own- 
ership. An  Inaccurate  statement  may  make 
you  liable  for  damages  to  your  transferee, 
pursuant  to  section  409  (a)  of  the  Motor  Ve- 
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hide  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  of 
1973,  Public  Law  93-^13.) 

I, ,  state  that  the  odom- 
eter mileage  indicated  on  the  vehicle  ds- 
scrlbed  below  Is miles. 

(Check  the  following  statement,  U  applica- 
ble:) 

D  I  further  state  that  the  actual  mileage 
differs  from  the  odometer  reading  for  reasons 
other  than  odometer  caUbratlon  error  and 
that  the  actual  mileage  Is  unknown. 

Make,  Body  Type.  Year,  Model. 

Vehicle  Identification  Nimaber. 

Last  Plate  Number. 

Transferor's  address. 

Transferor's  slgnatun. 

Date  of  this  statement. 
[FR  Doc.  73-1675  PUed  1-84-73;   11:10  am] 


THE  CHINA  COMMUNIQUE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come today's  China  communique  for  the 
reaflBrmatlon  it  contains  of  continuing 
progress  in  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  But  It  is  fair  to  ask,  why  must  we 
be  content  with  progress  that  is  too  little 
and  too  slow? 

The  steps  toward  expanded  trade  and 
the  scientific,  cultural  and  other  ex- 
changes are  important,  but  why  should 
we  be  content  with  a  liaison  oflBce  in 
Peking,  when  we  could  have  a  real  Am- 
bassador there,  by  agreeing  to  establish 
full  diplomatic  relations  with  China? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  Our  China 
policy  is  still  unacceptably  tilted  toward 
Taiwan,  as  a  result  of  the  foolish  fiction 
we  continue  to  maintain,  that  somehow 
the  government  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  on 
Taiwan  is  the  Government  of  China  on 
the  mainland.  Because  of  this  vestige  of 
20  years  of  backward  policy,  a  golden 
opportunity  for  progress  with  Peking  Is 
being  thwarted,  with  consequences  that 
may  be  Immense  for  peace  in  Asia  and 
the  world  as  leaders  and  climate  change. 

As  I  Indicated  in  the  Senate  resolution 
I  introduced  yesterday,  there  is  an  obvi- 
ous basis  for  negotiating  full  diplomatic 
relations  with  Peking,  while  preserving 
that  only  American  guarantee  that  really 
matters  to  Taiwan — a  guarantee  against 
the  forcible  takeover  of  the  island. 

We  know  that  we  are  becoming  more 
realistic  in  our  China  policy  around  the 
world,  but  we  also  know  that  other  na- 
tions are  moving  toward  Peking  much 
more  rapidly  than  we.  For  example 
Japan  found  a  way  last  September  to 
establish  full  relations  with  Peking,  and  a 
Japanese  Ambassador  is  due  on  Chinese 
soil  this  spring.  While  other  nations  pass 
us  by,  we  stand  on  the  sidelines,  prisoners 
of  the  passions  of  the  past,  allowing  the 
bizarre  situation  to  persist  in  which  we 
have  an  Ambassador  to  China,  but  we 
send  him  to  Taiwan  Instead  of  to  Peking. 


FREEDOM  OP  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  Important  Issues  before  the  93d 
Congress  Involves  the  relationship  be- 
tween Government  and  the  press.  This 
Congress  has  a  unique  opportunity  to 
structure  a  responsible  newsmen's  shield 
law  to  protect  confidential  sources  of  the 
news  and  off-the-record  information  re- 
ceived by  newsmen  in  the  course  of  their 
professional  work. 
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The  first  newsmen's  shield  proposal 
for  the  federal  system  was  introduced 
in  1929  by  one  of  my  distinguished  pred- 
ecessors, the  late  Senator  Arthur  Cap- 
per of  Kansas.  As  a  lifelong  newspaper- 
man and  publisher.  Senator  Capper  rec- 
ognized as  few  men  have  the  critical 
importance  of  maintaining  a  free  flow 
of  Information  to  the  public. 

Mr,  President,  I  had  the  honor  to  sub- 
nrit  testimony  on  the  newsmen's  testi- 
monial privilege  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  earlier  this  week. 
Because  of  the  widespread  Interest  in 
this  question,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  statement  in  support  of  a  quali- 
fied newsmen's  privilege,  limited  to  the 
federal  system,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  James  B.  Pearson 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  am  honored  and  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  proper  role 
of  Congress  in  perfecting  Freedom  of  the 
Press  In  modem  America.  After  some  intro- 
ductory remarks  on  the  significance  of  the 
First  Amendment's  "free  press"  guarantee, 
I  win  devote  the  balance  of  my  statement  to 
an  advocacy  of  the  Newsmen's  privilege. 

I  believe  that  legislation  limiting  the 
power  of  compulsory  process  by  the  Federal 
government  over  newsmen  Is  a  precondition 
to  the  unfettered  dissemination  of  the  news. 
Thus,  I  believe  that  such  legislation  will  com- 
plement and  strengthen  the  First  Amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  press  must  be  free  to  report  on  the 
human  condition  In  America,  on  the  conduct 
of  public  (rfficlals,  on  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  this  society  and  Its  institutions. 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Is  a  liberty  required  by 
all  the  people:  The  term  does  not  connote  a 
privilege  of  a  particular  occupational  group. 

I.  CONGRESS  SHAU,  MAKE  NO  LAW    .    .    .    ABRmG- 
INO  THE  rREEDOM   OP  SPEECH,   OR  OF  THE  PRESS 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers appreciated  the  significance  of  the  First 
Amendment  "free  press"  guarantee.  The  Vir- 
ginia Declaration  of  Rights  of  1776,  in  Article 
xn,  stated  "That  the  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Is  one  of  the  greatest  bulwarks  of  liberty, 
and  can  never  be  restrained  but  by  despctic 
governments."  Madison  wrote  that  "Popular 
government  without  popular  information  or 
the  means  of  acquiring  It  is  but  a  prologue  to 
a  farce,  or  tragedy,  or  perhaps  both." 

Perhaps  Thomas  Jefferson  captxired  the 
contemporary  passion  for  press  freedom  when 
he  remarked,  "Were  it  left  to  me  to  decide 
whether  we  should  have  a  government  with- 
out newspapers  or  newspapers  without  a  gov- 
ernment, I  should  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the 
latter." 

The  framers  of  the  First  Amendment  had 
the  benefit  of  the  recently  published  work, 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of 
England.  Sir  William  had  set  forth  the  fol- 
lowing common  law  definition  of  press  free- 
dom: 

"The  liberty  of  the  press  la  Indeed  es- 
sential to  the  nature  of  a  free  state;  but 
this  consists  In  lajrlng  no  previous  restraints 
upon  publication,  and  not  in  freedom  from 
censure  for  criminal  matter  when  published. 
Every  free  man  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
lay  what  sentiments  he  pleases  before  the 
public:  to  forbid  this  U  to  destroy  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Press;  but  if  he  publishes  what 
is  improper,  mischievous,  or  illegal,  he  must 
take  the  consequences  of  his  own  temerity." 

Blackstone's  attitude  toward  the  account- 
ability of  the  press,  reflecting  English  com- 
mon law,  was  partially  embraced  as  United 
States  law   by   those   who  secured  passage 


of  the  Sedition  Act  of  1798.  This  Act  made  It 
a  Federal  crime  to  engage  in  "False,  scan- 
dalous and  malicious"  criticism  of  public 
officials. 

But  Madison,  for  one.  wrote  a  scathing  de- 
nuncUtion  of  the  Sedition  Act:  "This  Idea 
of  Freedom  of  the  Press  can  never  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  American  idea  of  it:  since 
a  law  inflicting  penalties  on  printed  publica- 
tions, would  have  a  familiar  effect  with  a 
law  authorizing  previous  restraint  on  them. 
It  would  be  a  mockery  to  say,  that  no  law 
should  be  passed,  preventing  publications 
from  being  made,  but  that  laws  might  be 
passed  for  punishing  them  In  case  they 
should  be  made." 

Thus  Madison  articulated,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  a  doctrine  that  Is  widely 
respected  today:  Press  freedom  cannot  toler- 
ate govenunental  action  which  has  a 
"chilling  effect"  on  the  communication  of 
ideas.  Only  in  the  most  compelling  circum- 
stances, involving  the  survival  of  life  or  the 
State  Itself,  is  a  competing  state  Interest 
pernUtted  to  override  First  Amendment 
liberties. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  Chairman,  Freedom  of  the 
Press  Is  the  sine  qua  non  of  men  who  would 
govern  themselves.  And  never  have  the  de- 
mands for  a  truly  free  press,  or  the  demands 
upon  newsmen  themselves,  been  more  com- 
pelling than  at  this  time  of  increasing  social 
awareness  and  public  disaffection.  Viable 
bridges  of  communication  must  span  the 
gulf  of  misunderstanding  and  distrust  which 
has  separated  too  many  for  too  long.  The 
press,  of  course,  Is  the  primary  medium  of 
conununlcatlon.  Its  contacts  vrtthln  all  ele- 
ments of  society  must  be  protected. 

n.  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  REQUIRES  A 
REPORTER-INFORMANT  PRIYIIXGE 

The  dissemination  of  the  news  is  the  pri- 
mary obligation  of  professional  reporters 

but  newsmen  cannot  meet  this  obligation 
without  full  opportunity  to  gather  news- 
worthy information  from  confidential 
sources.  The  gathering  of  pertinent  infor- 
mation prior  to  publication  constitutes  an 
inseparable  and  Indispensable  phase  of  the 
overall   news  effort. 

Newsmen  maintain  that  confidential 
sources,  in  most  cases,  will  refuse  to  con- 
tribute U  subjected  to  the  threat  of  exposure 
Walter  Cronkite,  of  CBS  News,  has  made 
the  following  statement :  "The  material  that 
I  obtain  in  privacy  and  on  a  confidential 
basis  is  given  to  me  on  that  basis  because 
my  news  sources  have  learned  to  trust  me 
and  can  confide  in  me  without  fear  of  ex- 
posure. ...  I  certainly  could  not  work 
effectively  U  I  had  to  say  to  each  person 
with  whom  I  talk  that  any  information  he 
gave  me  might  be  used  against  him." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Cronkite  statement  Te- 
flects  the  collective  judgment  of  the  Press. 
Recognizing  that  some  Informants  need  as- 
surances that  their  identities  wlU  not  be 
compromised,  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
adopted  a  Code  of  Ethics  which,  in  Canon  5, 
states,  "That  newspapermen  shall  refuse  to 
reveal  confidences  or  disclose  sources  of  con- 
fidential Information  in  court  or  before  Judi- 
cial or  Investigating  bodies.  .  .  ." 

Professional  newsmen  for  generations  have 
protected  confidential  sources  and  informa- 
tion received  In  confidence.  They  have  suf- 
fered contempt  of  court  rather  than  reveal 
the  sources  upon  which  they  depend  for 
Information  of  Interest  and  value  to  the 
public.  The  Issue  presented  by  the  proposed 
legislation  to  create  a  newsmen's  privilege 
was  joined  in  1733,  when  John  Peter  Zenger 
began  publication  of  the  New  York  Weekly 
Journal.  Zenger  was  charged  with  making 
"false,  scandalous,  malicious  and  seditious 
publication"  of  Information  critical  of  the 
Governor  of  the  Province.  He  chose  Jail  rather 
than  reveal  his  sources. 

The  issue  has  remained  an  Important  one 
throughout  American  history.  Dozens  of  cases 


have  been  collected,  both  reported  and  un- 
reported. In  which  newsmen  have  beea  cited 
for  contempt  because  they  have  insisted  that 
the  identity  of  their  sources  is  privileged 
information.  The  newsmen  in  these  cases — 
spanning  240  years — have  consistently  main- 
tained that  their  effectiveness  as  reporters 
of  contemporary  events  would  be  irreparably 
harmed  if  confidential  sources  of  sensitive  in- 
formation about  public  officials,  and  other 
subjects,  were  subject  to  exposure  in  Judi- 
cial,  legislative   or   administrative   hearings. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  no  testi- 
monial privilege  for  newsmen  developed  at 
conamon  law.  The  common  law  perception  of 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  as  set  dou-n  by  Black- 
stone,  contemplated  the  prosecution  of  news- 
men for  "improper"  or  "mischievous"  pub- 
lications. But  "this  idea  of  Freedom  of  the 
Press,"  as  Madison  said,  "can  never  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  American  idea  of  it."  And 
so,  the  several  state  legislatures  began  to  en- 
act limited  testimonial  prlvUeges  for  the 
newsmen  of  their  jurisdictions  in  the  late 
19th  CentiU7.  At  least  18  states  today  have 
adopted  some  form  of  newsmen's  testimonial 
privUege  to  maintain  the  confidentiality  of 
so\irces,  or  Information,  or  both. 

The  State  of  Maryland  has  had  the  benefit 
of  a  statutory  newsmen's  privilege  since  1896. 
The  Marj'land  law  protects  the  source  of  any 
information  published  or  broadcast  by  the 
medU.  I  might  note,  parenthetically.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  has  been  no  general 
breakdown  In  the  administration  of  Justice 
in  Maryland — at  least  to  my  knowledge — over 
the  past  77  years,  despite  the  fact  that  pros- 
ecutors and  legislators  in  that  State  have  not 
had  the  convenient  opportunity  to  annex 
reporters  as  an  mvestlgatlve  arm  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

To  my  knowledge,  no  State  has  ever  repeal- 
ed a  newsmen's  privilege  statute.  There  may 
be  cases,  however.  In  which  the  courts  of  the 
several  states  have  narrowly  construed  these 
laws. 

In  1958.  In  the  case  of  Garland  v.  Torre,  a 
newspaperwoman  for  the  first  time  asserted 
a  First  Amendment  right  to  maintain  the 
confidentiality  of  her  sources  and  unpub- 
lished Information  obtained  in  a  professional 
capacity.  The  Supreme  Court  in  1972  con- 
sidered the  subject  First  Amendment  Issue 
as  a  matter  of  first  Impression  in  the  appeals 
of  Paul  Branzbxirg  and  Paul  Pappas,  and  the 
appeal  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of 
Earl  Caldwell.  The  decision  of  the  Court  in 
these  cases  is  well  known  to  this  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Petitioners  Branzburg  and  Pappas  did  not 
seek  an  absolute  privilege  against  official 
interrogation  In  all  circumstances.  Thev  did 
assert,  however,  that  the  reporter  should 
not  be  forced  either  to  appear  or  to  testify 
before  a  grand  Jury  or  at  a  trial  untu  and 
unless  sufficient  grounds  are  shown  for  be- 
lieving: 

(1)  That  the  reporter  possesses  informa- 
tion relevant  lo  a  crime  under  investigation; 

(2)  That  the  Information  the  reporter  has 
Is  unavailable  from  other  sources;   and 

(3)  That  the  need  for  the  information 
Is  sufficiently  compelling  to  override  the 
claimed  invasion  of  First  Amendment  In- 
terests  occasioned    by   the   disclosure. 

Respondent  Caldwell  defended  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
which  had  held  that  the  First  Amendment 
provided  a  qualified  testimonial  privilege 
for  newsmen.  In  the  absence  of  a  special 
showing  of  necessity  by  the  government,  the 
Circuit  Court  had  held  that  CaldweU  was 
privUeged  to  refuse  to  attend  a  secret  meet- 
ing of  a  grand  Jury  because  of  the  potent'al 
impact  of  such  an  appearance  on  the  flow  of 
information  to  the  public. 

The  Court  in  a  flve-to-four  decision  re- 
jected the  claims  of  limited  First  Amend- 
ment protection  for  news  sources  In  these 
cases,  although  the  "enigmatic"  concurring 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Powell  "may  give  some 
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tope  of  a  more  flexible  view  In  the  future." 
as  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  suggested  in  bis 
d  isacnt.  Mr.  Justice  Powell  carefully  empha- 
8  zed  the  "limited  nature  of  the  Court's 
balding"  In  the  Branzburg  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submitted  testimony  to 
tils  subcommittee  on  September  28.  1971, 
IJ  L  support  of  a  qualified  newsmen's  privilege. 
I  continue  to  believe  that  a  qualified  news- 
men's privilege  Is  eaesntlal  to  facilitate  the 
t  ee  and  unfettered  flow  of  Information  to 
t  le  people.  I  continue  to  believe  that  Pree- 
d  am  of  the  Press,  as  that  term  is  understood 
li  1  America,  demands  the  creation  of  a  stat- 
utory  newsmen's  testimonial  privilege  to 
maintain  the  confidentiality  of  his  sources 
aid  the  information  be  has  received  from 
t  lose  soiircea. 

E  (.   TBK  CHALLKNCE   OF  DRAmNG   AN   APPROPRI- 
ATS    NSWSMZN'S    FRIVIIJSGX    BILI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  has  before  it 
t  ie  profoundly  dlf&cult  and  challenging  taslc 
o'  drafting  and  enacting  an  appropriate 
EBwsmen's  privilege  law  which  balances  the 

V  urlous  and  sometimes  conflicting  societal 
li  iterests. 

Thoughtful  observers  will  acknowledge,  as 
ti  le  Court  has  acluiowledged,  that  aggressive 
U  ivestlgatlve  reporting  can  Impair  the  Con- 
s  :itutionaI  right  of  an  individual  to  a  fair 
tilaL 

The  Fifth  Amendment  states  that  "No  per- 
8<  m  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or 

0  berwise  Infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  pre- 
81  utment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  Jury  .  .  ." 

1  he  right  to  a  grand  Jury  proceeding  extends 
t<i  all  persons  accused  of  feloiUes  in  Federal 
CI  Iminal  prosecutions,  and  a  necessary  con- 
d  mitant  of  a  grand  Jury  proceeding  is  ae- 
ci  ecy.  The  Conatltutlonal  right  to  grand  Jury 
p  'otection  against  malicious  prosecution 
a  ay  be  fatally  Jeopardized  if  malicious  indl- 

V  duals  "leak"  Information  to  reporters  about 
g;  and  Jury  proceedings.  Thus  it  may  be  nec- 
«  Bary  to  compel  reporters  to  identify  thoee 
B*  urces  which  compromise  the  secrecy  of 
g  and  Jury  proceedings. 

This  exception  to  the  newsmen's  testi- 
n  onial  privilege  may  not  be  necessary,  of 
c<'urse.  In  a  state  which  does  not  constl- 
t'  itionally  require  felony  Indictment  by 
g.  and  Jury. 

In  the  bill  which  I  offered  for  subcommlt- 
t4e  consideration  in  the  92nd  Congress,  the 
p  ivilege  did  not  apply  to  the  source  of  any 
a:  legedly  defamatory  information  In  any  case 
w  lere  the  defendant,  in  a  civil  action  for 
d  ifamatlon,  asaerta  a  defense  baaed  upon  the 
at  urce  of  attch  information.  In  the  light  of 
Nno  York  Timea  Co.  v  Sullivan,  this  excep- 
tl  in  in  my  Judgment  would  permit  reporters 
t<  maintain  the  confldentiality  of  sources  on 
tlie  activities  of  public  personages  absent 
ai  tual  malice  by  the  news  organization.  But 
It  would  permit  divestiture  of  the  privilege 
w  tien  the  defense  of  truth  could  not  be  main- 
U  Ined  in  actions  brought  by  private  persons. 

The  bill  I  proposed  also  would  permit  dl- 
V(  stlture  of  the  privilege  If  there  is  "sub- 
si  an  tial  evidence  that  disclosure  of  the  In- 
f(  irmatlon  (held  by  a  reporter)  is  required  to 
p:  event  a  threat  to  human  life,  espionage  or 
fc  reign  aggression."  This  exception  to  the 
g  ineral  rule  of  testimonial  privilege  for  re- 
p  )rter9  is  consistent  with  the  holding  of  the 

V  nth  Circuit  in  the  Caldwell  case  that  there 
tx  •  an  "overriding  and  compelling"  National 
iiterest  in  securing  the  testimony  of  the 
o  )wsman. 

From  this  testimony.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
o'  (vlous  that  1  am  reluctant  to  embrace  an 
absolute  privilege.  It  would  be  most  unwise. 
li  mv  Judgment,  for  the  Congress  to  attempt 
U  subsume  all  societal  Interests,  including 
C  mstltutlonally  guarai  seed  rights,  to  the 
li  terest  of  enh&ncing  the  free  flow  of  tnf or- 
ir  at  ion. 

The  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  follow 
tl  e  lead  of  several  states  In  perfecting  Free- 
d  im  of  the  Press,  but  It  also  has  an  obliga- 


tion to  respect  the  traditional  "balancing" 
of  interests  in  the  process. 

IV.  THE   QXJTSTION   OF  FEDERAL   PREEMPTION 
OF    STATE    LAW 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  that  this  sub- 
committee must  consider  the  question  of 
Federal  preemption  of  State  law  in  respect 
of  a  testimonial  privilege  for  newsmen. 

I  must  respectfully  oppose  all  efforts  to 
structure  mandatory  Federal  rules  of  proce- 
dure for  State  courts,  legislatures  and  ad- 
ministrative bodies.  Newspapers  are  undoubt- 
edly Instrumentalities  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  Congress  has  undoubted  powers 
of  wide-ranging  scop>e  under  the  Commerce 
Clause  (Art.  I,  sec.  8.  cl.  3) .  But  State  courts, 
grand  Juries,  legislatures  and  administrative 
bodies  are  most  definitely  not  instrumentali- 
ties in  interstate  commerce. 

If  Congress  were  to  arrogate  unto  Itself 
all  wisdom  in  the  question  of  testimonial 
privileges  for  newsmen,  the  precedent  thus 
established  would  devastate  the  principles  of 
federalism  upon  which  this  country  is 
founded.  The  Supreme  Court  has  never  in- 
validated a  Congressional  statute  based  upon 
the  Commerce  Clause — that  Is  true.  But  per- 
haps Congress  has  shown  some  commendable 
restraint  in  past  years,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend comparable  restraint  In  this  Instance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  Congress  creates  a  news- 
men's privilege,  it  wUl  not  be  for  the  benefit 
of  a  particular  class  of  newsmen  or  inform- 
ants. It  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  consumers 
of  the  news — the  American  public.  These 
consumers  have  a  compelling  interest  in  the 
free  flow  of  information,  but  they  also  have 
an  mterest  in  their  other  rights  and  the 
system  of  Federalism  we  respect  and  are 
bound  to  accommodate. 

I  would  urge  your  committee  to  prepare 
for  Senate  consideration  a  qualified  news- 
men's prlvUege  bUl,  limited  to  the  Federal 
system.  I  believe  that  such  a  bill  would  en- 
hance personal  liberties  in  this  country.  The 
Congress  for  too  many  years  has  explored  the 
limits  of  constitutionally  protected  liberties, 
and  legislated  up  to  those  limits  In  deroga- 
tion of  unrestricted  freedom.  In  this  ques- 
tion of  the  newsmen's  privilege,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  expand  the  limits  of  Freedom 
of  the  Press  We  should  grasp  that  opoor- 
tunity. 

Thank  you. 


MASS  TRANSIT  NEEDS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know,  Federal  aid  highway  legislation 
died  in  the  waning  hours  of  the  92d  Con- 
gress, thus  requiring  the  93d  Congress  to 
take  early  action  on  this  important  mat- 
ter. 

As  the  leader  of  last  year's  Senate  ef- 
fort to  tap  the  highway  trust  fund  for 
the  purchase  or  construction  of  bus  or 
rail  mass  transit,  I  was  concerned  with 
similar  efforts  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. While  the  Senate  approved 
the  so-called  Cooper-Muskle  amendment 
to  permit  the  use  of  trust  fund  moneys 
for  mass  transit  purposes,  the  House  of 
Representatives  rejected  a  similar  pro- 
posal, offered  by  Congressman  Glknn 
Anderson,  by  a  narrow  32-vote  margin. 

The  Senate  Roads  Subcommittee,  as  a 
result  of  the  demise  of  last  year's  legis- 
lation, has  recently  concluded  hearings 
on  Federal  aid  highway  legislation. 
Much  of  the  testimony  presented  at  the 
hearings  centered  around  the  issue  of 
public  mass  transportation  financed  out 
of  the  trust  fund. 

Many  matters  affect  this  issue:  We 
have  an  energy  crisis  and  we  are  told 
there  will  be  a  gasoline  shortage  next 
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summer.  We  know  that  motor  vehicles 
are  demajidlng  rapidly  increaslixg 
amoimts  of  gasoline — 40  percent  of  all 
the  gasoline  used  in  this  country.  Tet, 
some  witnesses  have  testified  that  more 
highways — $600  billion  worth — and  more 
automobiles  are  absolute  necessities  to 
the  American  way  of  life. 

We  know  that  automobiles  are  a  ma- 
jor threat  to  public  health  because  of 
the  lack  of  safety  in  their  operation  and 
the  air  pollution  they  create.  Yet,  some 
organizations  which  appeared  at  the 
hearings  took  the  position  that  there 
should  be  more  roads  and  more  cars. 

We  know  that  many  people  are  poorly 
served  by  the  automobile  and  that  we 
have  too  many  automobiles  in  some  ur- 
ban areas.  Yet,  some  witnesses  stated 
that  more  highways  and  more  cars  are 
the  only  way  to  relieve  these  problems, 
and  that  highway  funds  must  be  pre- 
served for  road-building  even  if — as  we 
see  in  this  city,  in  Boston,  and  else- 
where— new  roads  only  aggravate 
existing  problems. 

These  propositions  should  be  closely 
examined,  because  they  make  some  very 
basic  assumptions  about  the  role  of  the 
automobile  in  the  future  of  America. 

I  do  not  accept  the  proposition  that 
the  highway  trust  fund  must  remain 
sacrosanct.  Our  present  transportation 
system  is  not  the  best  one  we  can  cre- 
ate— not  when  it  demansd  $600  billion 
of  our  Nation's  wealth,  kiii-s  out- 
right 56,000  Americans  a  year,  ruins  the 
health  of  hundreds  of  thousands  more, 
causes  billions  of  dollars  in  damage,  con- 
sumes vast  quantities  of  our  dwindling 
energy  reserves  and  turns  millions  of 
tons  of  irreplaceable  raw  materials  into 
piles  of  junk. 

More  of  the  same  is  not  the  answer. 
The  time  hsis  come  for  change — the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  Nation  de- 
mand that  change. 

Knowing  Congressman  Anderson's  in- 
terest, expertise,  and  leadership  in  the 
use  of  trust  fimd  moneys  for  mass  tran- 
sit, I  was  interested  in  his  statement  be- 
fore the  Senate  Roads  Subcommittee  on 
this  Issue. 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  find  his  testimony  inter- 
esting. For  that  reason,  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Con- 
gressman Anderson's  statement  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement   of    Congressman    Glenn    M. 
Anderson  of  Californta 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  this  distinguished 
committee  and  to  present  my  views  on  pend- 
ing highway  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  members  for 
the  action  taken  last  year  by  the  Senate  In 
the  adoption  of  the  Cooper-Muskle  Amend- 
ment, which  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most 
far-sighted  and  progressive  proposals  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  to  meet  our  trans- 
portation requirements.  Unfortunately,  by 
the  slim  margin  of  200  to  168.  the  majority 
of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives  did  not  agree 
with  my  appraisal  of  that  proposal.  How- 
ever, this  year,  I  feel  that  we  '•'ill  be  success- 
ful in  permitting  a  portion  of  the  Trust 
Fund  to  be  used  for  mass  transit  purposes. 

For  eight  years.  I  served   as  Lieutenant 
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Governor  of  our  great  state  of  California. 
During  that  period,  I  traveled  all  over  the 
state — from  Tulelake  on  the  Oregon  border 
to  Calexlco  In  the  South,  from  Plsmo  Beach 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Needles  on  the  Ari- 
zona border.  As  a  result,  I  know  the  Im- 
portance of  highways  in  our  state. 

I  know  that  this  is  often  the  only  link 
between  the  residents  of  a  community  and 
the  hospital  miles  away.  This  Is  the  only 
means  that  the  farmer  has  to  get  his  produce 
to  market.  This  is  the  only  way  that  the 
consumer  in  the  rural  areas  can  get  the 
products  that  are  manufactured  many  miles 
away. 

However,  as  a  life-long  resident  of  Los 
Angeles,  I  know  the  problems  associated  with 
the  automobile  and  the  highways. 

We  have  seen  the  strips  of  concrete  rip 
our  homes,  and  separate  entire  communitie'i 
like  the  Great  Wall  of  China. 

We  have  witnessed  the  deterioration  of 
our  air — caused  primarily  by  the  pollution- 
belching  automobiles  chugging  along  on  our 
freeways  which  have  more  of  a  semblance  to 
parking  lots  during  rush  hour. 

We  have  seen  the  Impending  energy  crisis, 
which  faces  our  country  due  In  large  part 
to  the  Inefficient  practices  we  have  allowed 
to  occur. 

Due  to  this  experience — both  on  a  rural 
and  urban  level — I  am  not  here  to  argue 
that  all  highway  construction  should  be 
stopped.  Nor  am  I  here  to  argue  that  mass 
transit  is  the  sole  answer  to  our  transporta- 
tion problems. 

But,  rather,  I  am  here  to  urge  this  com- 
mittee to  permit  flexibility  In  the  use  of 
Highway  Trust  Funds.  I  am  here  to  present 
my  views  on  the  need  for  a  balanced  trans- 
portation policy. 

We  don't  want  to  require  someone  to 
build  a  mass  transit  system — nor  do  we  want 
to  demand  that  a  state  construct  a  high- 
way, if  the  elected  officials  do  not  want  it. 

The  point  is — state  and  local  officials 
should  be  permitted  to  select  the  modes  of 
transportation  that  they  feel  are  best  suited 
to  their  particular  situation,  taking  In  the 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  people, 
the  environmental  considerations,  and  the 
demands  for  energy. 

Presently,  our  laws — the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  and  the  Highway  Revenue  Act — 
permit  the  use  of  Highway  Trust  Fund  rev- 
enue for  a  variety  of  purpjoses : 

The  construction  of  the  Interstate  Hlgn- 
way  system; 

The  construction  of  primary  and  secondary 
roads; 

The  construction  of  urban  roads  and  traf- 
fic operations; 

The  construction  of  forest  and  public 
lands  highways;  and  a  myriad  of  other 
projects,  most  of  which  involve  the  pouring 
of  concrete  to  accommodate  more  and  more 
cars. 

However,  the  laws  do  not  permit  the  use 
of  Trust  Fund  revenue  for  the  purchase  or 
construction  of  a  ^nass  transit  system. 

How  would  mass  transit  beneflt  the  peo- 
ple? 

CONGESTION 

Oiu-  urban  highways  and  freeways  are  so 
clogged  and  backlogged  with  commuters 
and  marginal  users  that  no  one  reaUy  bene- 
fits from  the  road.  Due  to  highway  conges- 
tion— especially  during  rush  hours — travel 
costs  are  higher,  operating  ^Qclency  Is  low. 
and  nerves  are  frayed. 

If  the  old  adage  that  "time  is  money"  is 
true,  then  we  are  throwing  away  billions 
of  dollars  In  wasted  time  sitting  in  traffic. 

According  to  a  study  conducted  in  1971. 
In  Los  Angelee  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  mobility  in 
the  L.A.  area  has  not  improved  since  1965. 

And,  we  have  as  good — if  not  better — a 
freeway  system  as  is  found  in  the  world. 

In  fact,  during  the  morning  rush  hour. 


the  average  ^>eed  on  the  San  Bernardino 
Freeway  (Interstate  Route  10)  is  17  miles 
an  hour;  on  Interstate  Route  5 — the  Po- 
mona Freeway — traffic  averages  18  miles  an 
hotir. 

Leaving  the  city,  during  the  evening  rush 
hour,  the  commuter  traveling  the  Pomona 
Freeway  again  must  face  the  stop-and-go 
traffic  and  average  18  miles  an  hour. 

And  this  congestion  cannot  be  relieved  by 
more  and  more  freeways.  Studies  have  shown 
that  new  urban  freeways  merely  encourage 
additional  traffic. 

The  Hollywood  Freeway.  In  Loe  Angeles, 
was  designed  to  reach  a  capacity  of  100,000 
vehicles  per  day  within  10  years.  However, 
within  only  one  year,  the  Freeway  was  car- 
rying an  average  of  168,000  vehicles  per  day. 

This  congestion  costs  each  and  every  one 
of  us  money.  It  costs  us  in  our  time  wast«d; 
it  costs  us  because  of  the  added  time  taken 
to  deliver  goods  and  services;  it  costs  us  in 
wasted  gasoline  used  in  stop-and-go  driving. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  learned 
that  more  and  more  freeways  will  not  alle- 
viate our  transportation  problems.  Instead, 
more  freeways  and  a  greater  reliance  on  the 
automobile  would  only  compound  our  prob- 
lems— especially  with  the  environment. 
AIR  polltttion 

I'm  sure  that  you  all  are  aware  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  announce- 
ment of  January  15,  regarding  the  proposed 
transportation  controls  for  the  Los  Angeles 
basin  to  meet  Clean  Air  Standards. 

Those  controls  Include  gasoline  rationing, 
vehicle  inspection  programs,  retrofit  devices 
for  automobiles,  conversion  of  fleet  vehicles 
to  other  fuels,  and  additional  controls  on  sta- 
tionary sources. 

As  one  who  fought  for  the  tough  stand- 
ards written  in  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970, 
I  support  measures  which  will  lower  air  pol- 
lution levels  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  and 
I  believe  that  the  people  In  Los  Angeles  arc 
willing  to  make  adjustments  In  their  stylo 
of  living  to  curb  air  pollution. 

And  we  know  that  auto  emissions  account 
for  the  great  majority  of  pollutants  in  our 
air. 

But,  we  cannot  require  a  82  percent  cut- 
back of  automobile  usage  without  provid- 
ing an  efficient  and  economical  alternative. 

People  must  still  go  to  work. 

Pe<^le  mvist  still  shop  to  put  a  meal  on 
the  table. 

People  must  have  a  method  of  going  to 
the  many  recreational  spots  in  the  area. 

In  short,  people  must  travel — by  one  means 
or  another — to  live  in   this  society. 

Thus,  to  meet  the  stringent  Clean  Air 
Standards,  public  transportation  must  be 
provided  in  Los  Angeles  in  order  to  allow 
people  the  freedom  on  which  this  country 
Is  based. 

LAND    USAGE 

Another  factor  that  enters  into  the  prob- 
lems of  highway  construction  and  the  en- 
vironment Is  the   best  usage  of  our  land. 

Today,  we  have  almost  4  million  miles  of 
roads  in  the  United  States  which  cover  ap- 
proximately 35,000  square  miles — an  area 
roughly  equal  to  the  size  of  Connecticut, 
Mp  sachusetts.  New  Hampshire.  Vermont, 
and  Rhode  Island  combined. 

In  addition,  highways  make  It  necessary 
to  devote  large  amounts  of  land  to  inter- 
changes, parking  facilities,  and  the  like.  In 
the  central  area  of  many  of  our  big  cities, 
land  devoted  to  streets  and  parking  ap- 
proaches 60  percent. 

Rather  than  take  more  and  more  of  our 
land  off  the  tax  rolls  by  building  more  high- 
ways, we  should  use  existing  rights  of  way  for 
mass  transportation,  and,  thus,  use  our  land 
more  effectively  and  more  efficiently. 

THE    ENERGY    CRISIS 

Another  important  consideration  Involved 
in  this  legislation  is  the  energy  crisis  which 
faces  o\ir  nation. 


Today,  we  import  about  25  percent  of  our 
oil.  By  1985,  according  to  the  American  Petro- 
leum Council,  we  will  be  importing  approxi- 
mately 58  percent  of  our  oil.  and  will  be 
even  more  dependent  on  the  oil-rich,  but 
politically  volatile,  Middle  East  to  run  our 
factories,  heat  our  homes,  and  fuel  our  cars 

Certainly,  one  answer  to  this  crisis  would 
be  a  more  rational  use  of  oil.  According  to  a 
study  conducted  by  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  passenger  cars  account  for  nearlv  4.3 
million  barrels  of  oil  dally  or  30  percent  of 
our  dally  consumption.  By  1985.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  hutomoblles  will  consume  7.4  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  dally. 

As  Senator  Muskle  points  out,  automobiles 
effectively  utilize  only  6  percent  of  the  poten- 
tial energy  from  the  fuel  they  burn — the  rest 
is  wasted. 

Rather  than  continue  this  waste  of  energy, 
we  should  offer  commuters  and  other  mar- 
ginal users  an  efficient,  safe,  and  economical 
alternative  to  the  automobile. 

Not  only  would  a  diversion  of  traffic  off 
of  the  highways  and  onto  a  public  trans 
portatlon  system  reduce  auto  pollution,  it 
would  also  conserve  our  precious  resources  of 
oil.  A  25  percent  diversion  of  auto  traffic  from 
private  passenger  cars  to  mass  transit  could 
reduce  petroleum  demands  by  almost  one- 
half  million  barrels  dally. 

THE    HIGHWAY    TRCST    FUND 

Finally,  let's  look  at  the  Highwav  Trust 
Fund. 

In  fiscal  year  1974.  50  percent  of  the 
receipts  of  the  Trust  Fund  were  derived  from 
taxes  which  were  on  the  books  long  before 
the  Trust  Fund  was  created  In  1956.  and  prior 
to  that  time,  were  used  for  general  revenue 
purposes. 

Specifically,  the  gasoline  tax.  which  will 
account  for  69  percent  of  the  Trust  Fund 
revenues  for  FY  1973.  was  enacted  In  1932 
The  tire  and  tube  tax.  and  the  lubricating 
oil  tax,  which  together  account  for  15  per- 
cent of  the  receipts,  were  enacted  in  1919 
and  1932  respectively. 

Those  funds— up "  until  the  Trust  Fund 
began  functioning— were  used  for  a  host  of 
nonhighway  purposes. 

In  addition,  the  Trust  Fund,  presently, 
has  been  so  changed  to  meet  other  needs  that 
It  is  difficult  to  argue  that  mass  transit  is 
not  highway  related. 

In  1962,  Congress  allowed  Trust  Fund 
moneys  to  be  used  to  help  relocate  families 
who  were  forced  to  move  by  highway  con- 
struction. 

In  1970,  Congress  permitted  the  use  of 
Trust  Fund  moneys  to  construct  ferrj-  boats 
on  the  same  basis  as  In  the  construction  of 
highways. 

Two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  highway 
safety  program  is  paid  out  of  the  Highwav 
Trust  Fund. 

The  1970  act  also  permits  Trust  Fund 
revenues  to  be  used  for  exclusive  busways 
passenger  loading  facilities,  and  fringe  park- 
ing to  serve  any  type  of  public  mass  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  existing  law.  we  can 
use  the  gasoline  tax  to  construct  a  ferr7 
boat,  but  not  to  purchase  or  comtruct  a 
bus  or  rail  transit  system. 

In  addition,  the  highway  user,  especially 
in  the  urban  areas,  does  not  derive  the  full 
beneflt  of  the  tax  he  pavs  Into  the  Trust 
Fund.  Over  40  percent  of  the  miles  traveled 
In  the  U.S.  are  In  urban  areas— 50,000  or 
more  population.  As  a  result,  well  over  40 
percent  of  the  revenue  collected  is  from 
urban  areas  Yet.  when  it  comes  to  spending 
that  money,  only  25  percent  Is  spent  in  those 
urban  areas. 

In  short,  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  was 
created  to  meet  our  transportation  needs 
by  taxing  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  contend  that  spending  a  portion  of  that 
money  for  mass  transit  would  certainly 
help  that  need  by  eliminating  a  part  of  the 
highway  congestion,  by  reducing  auto  pollu- 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  recommend  tbe  enactment 
oi  a  bill  which  woiUd  permit  flexibility  In 
di  iveloplng  different  modes  of  transportation. 
8]  >eclflcaUy.  I  endorse  the  proposal  which 
w  )uld  allow  state  and  local  governments  to 
ne  urban  highway  funds — ♦l.l  bUUon  for 
Y  Z  1974 — for  rail  or  bus  mass  transportation. 
BJ    well  as  for  highway  construction. 

Secondly,  I  recoxmnend  the  Inclusion  In 

-  committee-reported  bill  of  a  provision 
;h  would  recognize  the  special  needs 
some  of  our  cities  that  face  serious  air 
p<llutlon  problems.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  permitting  the  Secretary  of 
T]  ansportatlon  to  allocate  up  to  10  percent 
ol  the  annual  Trust  Ptmd  revenues  for 
ei  lergency  mass  transit  programs  In  areas 
w|Uch  are  forced  to  curtail  automobile  usage 

order  to  meet  Federal  Air  Quality  Stand- 
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summary,  we  should  strike  a  balance 
our  transportation  program  by  permitting 
stite  and  local  officials  the  flexibility  needed 
meet    the   special    requirements    of   the 
pe  rtlcular  area. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AND  THE 
WILDERNESS  SYSTEM 

^r.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  efforts  of  the  Ap- 
pa  :achlan  Mountain  Club  in  an  area  im- 
po  rtant  to  New  Hampshire  and  the  entire 
Ntw  England  region.  This  is  an  effort 
to  preserve  those  areas  in  New  England 
wl  ich  are  considered  wilderness. 

ifesterday,  Preston  H.  Saunders,  chair- 
mi  tn  of  the  Land  Use  Planning  Commit- 
te<(    and    Thomas    S.    Deans,    associate 
ex;cutive   director  of   the  Appalachian 
M  (untain  Club  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
to  give  testimony  on  this  press- 
matter  of  the  National  Wilderness 
By  protecting  these  lands  it  is 
hoped  that  we  wlD  be  able  to  meet  the 
of  a  large  and  growing  portion  of 
Nation's  population  that  wishes  to 
the  beauty  and  solitude  of  wilder- 
and  the  spiritual  uplifting  of  the 
pr^tive  wilderness  life.  This  wilderness 
in  the  East  Is  available  to 
people  only  on  publicly  owned  land, 
need  not  remind  you  of  the  diligent 
k  and  significant  contribution  of  the 
Ap  palachlan  Moimtain  Club.  Pounded  in 
18'  6.  it  remains  today  the  oldest  orga- 
nls  atlon  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
Wi  th  a  growing  membership  of  nearly 
)00  members,  the  club  has  been  able 
>rovlde  meals,  lodging  and  hiking  f  a- 
1  ies   to    thousands    of   outdoor    en- 
thusiasts. Its  efforts  in  New  Hampshire 
felt  not  only  by  club  members  but 
by  all  concerned  environmentalists. 
^  (That  pleases  me  most  about  the  Ap- 
palachian Mountain  Club  in  this  issue  is 
sense  of  balance  which  they  bring 
;he  problem.  The  club  is  asking  that 
two  of  the  six  qualified  areas  be 
"  wilderness  regions  and  the  other 
be  placed  under  study  groups.  It 
his  careful  balance  which  the  club 
shown  in  their  work  with  the  U.S. 
Poi  est  Service  which  is  reflected  in  their 
pre  sent  activities.  With  this  type  of  cora- 
pronlse  the  iliverse  interest  groups  af- 
fec  ed  by  thli  legislation  will  be  able  to 
woi  k  out  a  viable  solution  that  will  pre- 
ser  e  the  eastern  wilderness  areas, 
li  [r.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
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sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  this 
statement  by  Mr.  Saunders  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club  in  order  that  we 
may  have  his  views  before  us  as  we 
consider  this  matter  during  the  93d 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

StATXICSNT   of   APPALACHIAir  MOTTNTAIN   CLCB 

ON  a.  316 
I  am  Preston  H.  Saunders  from  Westwood, 
Massachusetts,  and  am  here  as  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  part-time  volunteer  workers  for 
the  Appalachian  Moimtain  Club  to  present 
the  views  of  the  Club.  I  am  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  Club  and  presently  serve  as  Chair- 
man of  Its  Land  Use  Planning  Committee. 
With  me  Is  Thomas  S.  Deans  from  our  full- 
time  professional  staff.  He  Is  Associate  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Club,  and  heads  the 
Club's  Northern  New  England  Regional  Office 
located  in  the  White  Mountain  National  For- 
est In  Gorham,  New  Hampshire. 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  Is  deeply 
concerned  with  the  preservation  of  wilder- 
ness areas,  particularly  those  In  Northern  New 
England  with  which  we  are  most  familiar 
and  which  do  not  now  have  the  vitally 
needed  protection  afforded  other  areas  imder 
the  Wilderness  Act.  Founded  In  1876  and  to- 
day, we  believe,  the  oldest  organization  of 
Its  kind  In  the  United  States,  the  Appala- 
chian Mountain  Club  comprises  nearly  17,000 
members  located  primarily  In  the  New  Eng- 
land states.  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Club  has  historically  been  ded- 
icated to  serving  the  public  since  Its  Incep- 
tion and  remains  vigorously  so  today.  In  its 
early  days  Its  members  assisted  In  mapping 
the  mountain  regions  of  New  England  and 
laid  out  many  paths  which  today  form  part 
of  the  350  mUes  of  traUs  maintained  by  the 
Club  at  Its  own  expense.  Most  of  these  trails 
are  located  on  the  White  Mountain  National 
Forest  and  many  of  them  are  In  or  adjacent 
to  areas  listed  In  S.  316. 

Starting  with  the  construction  of  a  stone 
refuge  In  1888  on  Mt.  Madison  In  the  Presi- 
dential Range  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Club 
has  constructed  its  unique  Hut  System,  now 
comprising  eight  huts  and  Its  headquarters 
at  Plnkham  Notch,  all  except  one  of  which 
are  sltutaed  on  federal  or  state  land.  They 
provide  lodging  and  meals  to  thousands  of 
hikers,  more  than  85%  of  whom  are  not  Club 
members.  Last  year  this  system  recorded  more 
than  35,000  overnight  guests.  Several  of  these 
huts  are  located  In  or  adjacent  to  areas  listed 
Ins.  318. 

As  a  result  of  these  activities  the  Appala- 
chian Mountain  Club  has  enjoyed  for  many 
years  a  good,  close  working  relationship  with 
the  United  States  Forest  Service,  beginning 
with  the  Club's  active  role  In  backing  the 
Weeks  Act  in  1911.  which  first  gave  the  Fed- 
eral Government  authority  to  purchase  lands 
for  National  Forests  and  thereby  made  pos- 
sible the  establishment  of  such  Forests  In  the 
East.  The  success  of  thU  relationship  U  also 
due  to  the  mutual  recognition  by  the  Club 
and  Forest  Service  that  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  our  National  Forests,  particularly 
those  In  the  heavUy  peculated  Northeast  re- 
quires a  very  delicate  balancing  of  demands 
not  Just  between  commercial  and  recreational' 
uses  but  among  various  and  not  altogether 
compatible  recreational  uses,  such  as  ski 
touring  and  snowmobillng. 

It  is  precisely  with  this  balance  in  mind 
that  we  come  here  today  to  speak  In  support 
of  several  of  the  areas  listed  in  S.  316  for  des- 
ignation as  wilderness  to  be  administered  in 
the  same  manner  as  wUdemess  areas  des- 
ignated by  the  WUdemess  Act.  Speclflcally, 
the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  supports 
the  de^natlon  as  wilderness  areas  of  the 
lands  located  In  the  White  Mountain  Na- 
tional Forest  described  In  section  2(a)  as 
follows:    "Caribou -Speckled  Mountain  WU- 


demeas"  In  paragraph  (6);  "WUd  River  WU- 
demess" In  paragraph  (8) ;  and  "Dry  River- 
Rocky  Branch  WUdemess"  in  paragraph  (9) 
with  a  change  In  one  boundary  which  win 
reduce  Its  size  from  34,000  acres  to  about 
24.000  acres.  These  are  truly  lovely  and  as 
remote  as  any  land  open  to  the  public  in 
New  England.  We  feel  that  they  without 
question  meet  the  criteria  for  wilderness  as 
defined  In  the  Wilderness  Act  and  incorpo- 
rated  In  S.  316.  Copies  of  maps  of  these  areas 
with  the  modification  noted  have  been  de- 
livered to  the  Committee's  staff. 

We  believe  that  the  three  other  areas  hi 
the  White  Mountain  National  Forest  listed 
for  wilderness  designation  In  S.  316  deserve 
further  study  before  action  Is  taken  on  them. 
The  Kilkenny  WUdemess — described  in  par- 
agraph  (10)  of  section  2(a) — has  been  thor- 
oughly reviewed  by  the  Forest  Service  Itself 
from   the   standpoint   of   its   resources   and 
possible   boundaries  as   an   area   worthy  of 
some  form  of  extra  protection.  We  are  Im- 
pressed by  what  we  have  learned  of  this  re- 
view and  feel  that  this  area  warrants  further 
study  in  order  to  establish  the  boundaries 
within  which  it  can  most  effectively  be  ad- 
nOnlstered.   We   recommend   that   the  Carr 
Mountain    Wilderness — described    In    para- 
graph (11)  of  section  2(a)  be  studied  further 
to  verify  that  In  view  of  Us  location  and  rel- 
atively heavy  use  by  persons  engaged  In  a 
wide  variety  of  recreational  activities  it  can 
pjoperly  be  managed  as  wUdemess. 
'The  third  Is  the  Presidential  Range  WU- 
demess described  in  paragraph  (25)  of  sec- 
tion 2(a).  The  sunmiit  of  Mt.  Washington, 
which  Is  situated  roughly  In  the  middle,  Is 
the   focal    point   of   this   area   aestheticaUy 
speaking  as  weU  as  In  terms  of  the  number 
of  visitors  to  the  area.  It  is  accessible  by  the 
Cog  RaUway  and  an  automobUe  road.  On  the 
summit  are  a  weather  observatory  manned 
the  year  around,  a  TV  transmitter  and  other 
buUdlngs,  Including  the  original  stone  Tip 
Top  House  constructed  in  1853.  Tuckerman's 
Ravine  on  the  east  side  of  Mt.  Washington 
attracts  thousands  of  skiers  on  weekends  in 
the  Spring,  and  some  of  the  hiking  traUs  up 
Mt.  Washington  and  above  timberllne  along 
the  Range  are  the  most  heavUy  used  of  all 
the  traUs  In  the  White  Mountains  and  in  the 
entire  eastern  United  States,  for  that  matter. 
Because  of  the  potential  Inholdlng,  the  ex- 
tremely heavy  recreational  use  which   this 
area  receives  and  Its  overlap  with  the  Dry 
River — Rocky  Branch  WUderness  which  we 
support,  we  believe  that  this  area  ought  to 
be  further  examined  to  determine  whether 
It  is  best  suited  for  administration  as  a  wU- 
demess area  or  In  some  presently  existing 
classification  within  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem. 

In  addition  to  these  three,  we  urge  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  fotirth  area,  not  listed 
in  S.  316,  to  be  studied  for  possible  designa- 
tion as  a  wUdemess.  This  we  identify  as  the 
Pemlgewasset  WUderness  study  area,  s 
strikingly  beautiful  portion  of  the  White 
Mountain  National  Forest  which  encom- 
passes the  Lincoln  Woods  Scenic  Area  as 
well  as  some  30-40,000  acres  to  the  west  of 
it.  We  are  submitting  a  map  of  this  proposed 
area  along  with  maps  of  three  areas  we 
support  for  designation  as  wUdemess  areas. 
With  regard  to  areas  which  are  proposed 
for  study,  we  urge  Congress — possibly  by 
way  of  amendment  to  S.  316 — to  designate 
or  classify  them  in  such  manner  that  no 
further  development  or  change  In  their 
natural  condition  can  be  wrought  by  man, 
pending  completion  of  the  study  and  rec- 
omendation  as  to  their  suitabUity  for  wUder- 
ness  classification  by  the  agencies  responsible 
for  their  administration.  It  would  be  tragic 
if  the  time  required  for  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  these  areas  on  their  merits  permitted 
events  to  occur  which  permanently  destroyed 
their  wUdemess  characteristics. 

WUdernflBS  in  the  West  offera  an  inspiring 
and  thrUIlng  experience  for  those  who  have 
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the  time  to  visit  it  and  can  afford  It.  But  It 
cannot  possibly  help  those  who  have  neither 
the  time  nor  the  money,  nor  can  It  preserve 
the  wUdllfe  and  plant  life  native  to  eastern 
forests.  The  White  Mountain  National  Forest 
la  now  within  an  easy  day's  drive  of  more 
than  fifty  million  people.  Measiued  by 
recorded  visitor  days,  It  Is  the  most  Inten- 
sively used  National  Forest  In  the  East  and 
more  than  twice  as  heavUy  used  as  any  other 
Forest  In  the  Region  of  the  Forest  Service 
within  which  It  Is  located. 

To  us  It  is  a  sound  principle  of  land  uBe 
planning  that  the  resources  of  public  lands 
be  devoted  to  these  activities  for  which  they 
are  most  uniquely  suited  and  for  which  there 
Is  an  urgent  need.  This  does  not  deny  the 
opportunity  to  others  to  enjoy  their  par- 
tlciUar  form  of  recreation  both  on  and  off 
the  Forest,  nor  to  commercial  utUlzatlon  of 
Forest  resources.  It  Is  not  a  principle  to  be 
practiced  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  We 
firmly  support  the  objective  that  public 
lands  be  avaUable  for  a  wide  spectrum  of 
recreational  activities.  By  designating  por- 
tions of  the  White  Mountain  National  Forest 
as  wUdemess  entitled  to  the  protection 
afforded  wUderness  areas  luider  the  WUder- 
ness Act,  Congress  will  be  meeting  the  needs 
of  a  large  and  still  growing  segment  of  our 
country's  population  to  enjoy  the  beauty  and 
solitude  of  wUdemess  and  the  spiritual  re- 
freshment which  many  derive  from  the 
primitive  living  in  wUderness.  Unlike  most 
popular  forms  of  recreation,  the  wUdemess 
experience  In  the  East  is  avaUable  to  most 
people  only  on  publicly-owned  land. 

We  are  highly  pleased  that  Congress  has 
been  given  the  opportimity  to  apply  the  same 
criteria  for  qualification  and  the  same  high 
standards  of  protection  to  certain  federaUy- 
owned  lands  In  the  East  as  were  applied  by 
the  Wilderness  Act  prlmarUy  to  areas  In  the 
West.  We  hope  and  pray  that  Congress  will 
make  the  most  of  It. 


OKLAHOMA  YOUNGSTERS   RECOG- 
NIZE GOLD  STAR  MOTHERS 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  all 
Americans  rejoice  with  gladness  at  the 
safe  return  of  many  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  from  Vietnam  after  the  close  of  that 
long  and  tortuous  conflict. 

At  the  same  time,  we  share  in  the 
grief  that  many  families  have  endured 
because  of  the  loss  of  loved  ones  in  this 
way  and  in  past  wars. 

Recently  a  class  of  fifth  graders  at  the 
Chamberlain  School  in  Fairview,  Okla.. 
participated  in  a  combination  lesson  in 
history,  patriotism,  and  compassion. 
With  the  guidance  of  their  teacher,  Miss 
Marie  Pierce,  the  yoimgsters  each  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  American  Gold  Star 
Mothers.  This  is  an  organization  of  wom- 
en who  have  lost  a  son  or  daughter  serv- 
ing his  or  her  coimtry  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

In  their  simplicity,  these  letters  elo- 
quently express  the  pride  and  sympathy 
that  we  all  feel  toward  these  brave  wom- 
en who  have  made  a  great  sacrifice  for 
their  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FAIBVrEW   FUTH    OEAOERS    EXPKESS    QRATTrTTDE 
FOR  SACBIFICE 

All  the  furor  over  when  to  observe  Veteran's 
Day  last  November  was  turned  into  a  combi- 
nation lesson  In  history,  patriotism  for  a 
daas  of  fifth  graders  at  Falrvlew*8  Chamber- 
Iain  School. 


Even  though  it  was  an  English  class  Miss 
Marie  Pierce  was  teaching,  her  pupUs  were 
Interested  In  why  celebrate  Veteran's  Day  at 
all.  This  gave  her  an  idea  for  the  hall  buUe- 
tln  boards  which  she  was  In  charge  of  for 
Novem/ber.  Thus  November  became  a  patriotic 
month  at  Chamberlain  School  rather  than 
having  the  usual  turkey  and  pUgrlm  motif. 

Through  their  study  of  Veteran's  Day,  the 
students  learned  of  an  organization  caUed 
the  American  Gold  Star  Mothere.  Its  mem- 
bership Is  open  only  to  women  who  have  lost 
a  son  or  daughter  serving  his  or  her  country 
In  the  armed  services.  There  Is  a  chapter  of 
the  group  In  Enid  with  members  from  a  wide 
area  Including  Falrvlew. 

The  gold  star  name  comes  from  the  time 
of  World  War  n  when  famUles  having  sons 
and  daughters  In  the  service  hung  a  red  and 
blue  fiag  emblazoned  with  a  sUver  star  for 
each  chUd.  If  a  life  was  lost  In  service,  the 
sliver  star  was  covered  with  a  gold  star  to 
signify  the  death. 

Sensing  the  compassion  her  students  felt 
for  these  women,  Miss  'fierce  assigned  the 
class  to  write  letters  to  the  Gold  Star  Moth- 
ers. They  appear  below  with  a  photo  of  each 
student,  printed  Just  as  the  pupUs  wrote 
them.  Miss  Pierce  did  not  require  her  pupils 
to  correct  their  spelling  and  punctuation, 
feeUng  that  it  would  spoU  the  spontaneity  of 
the  letters. 

The  letters  were  acknowledged  by  Mrs. 
Walter  E.  BInmirel,  president  of  the  Enid 
chapter. 

Deab  Gold  Stab  Motheks:  I  am  sorry 
your  son  lost  his  life  in  the  war.  I  wUl  pray 
for  you  and  your  son.  Life  must  be  hard  with 
gone  and  aU.  It  would  be  better  If  there  was 
more  like  your  son  that  wanted  to  fight  for 
our  country.  Our  Murens  are  in  trouble  In 
war  but  I  am  shur  Nixon  is  trlon  his  hardest 
to  get  them  out.  Good  By  and  God  Bless. 

MiCAH  L.  Lynch. 


Dear  Gold  Star  Mothers:  I  am  sorry  that 
your  sons  died  In  the  war.  But,  without  him 
where  would  we  be  today.  If  aU  people  felt 
the  way  your  son  did  about  our  country  it 
would  be  a  near  perflc  country  but,  its  not. 
So  people  that  do  feel  the  way  your  son  did 
set  examples  for  young  people  lUse  me.  I  don't 
know  about  other  people  but  your  sons  have 
set  a  good  example  for  me. 
Sincerely, 

Todd  Branson. 

Dear  Gold  Star  Mothers  :  I  shure  am  sorry 
about  your  sons  but  at  least  we  know  that 
your  son  was  a  good  citizen  and  a  great  man 
and  I  would  appreciate  and  we  will  pray  for 
you  and  your  son  because  we  think  that  you 
are  a  nice  lady  and  so  was  your  son  and  we 
are  greatful  for  how  your  son  died  for  our 
country.  And  I  am  shure  that  your  son  new 
alot  more  than  I  do. 
Your  friend, 

Mikx  Harbison. 

Dear  Gold  Star  Mothers:  I  am  very  sorry 
you  lost  your  son  In  war.  Your  son  was  very 
brave  to  fight  the  war.  I  admire  them  for  thla. 
I  think  everyone  looks  up  for  them.  And 
everyone  knows  that  your  son  loved  our 
country. 

Sincerely, 

Patricia  Jimkens. 


Dkar  Gold  Star  Mothers:  I  am  sorry  you 
lost  your  son  or  sons  in  the  war.  I  would 
think  you  have  gone  through  a  lot  of  hard- 
ships. 

Sincerely, 

John  Curtis. 

Dear  Gold  Star  Mothers  :  We  are  thankful 
for  your  son  that  fought  in  the  war  for  our 
freedom.  We  will  pray  for  you  and  him. 
Sincerely, 

Mart  STEmt. 


Dear    Gold   Star   Mothers:    I   know   you 
must  be  sad  for  losing  your  son,  but  Just 
think  how  much  it  helped.  1  hope  you  axe 
proud  of  them. 
Sincerely, 

JtrUE    MOLtDOR. 

Dear  Gold  Star  Mothees:  I  am  glad  your 
SOU  fought  for  our  country.  I'm  sorry  that  he 
got  killed.  He  helped  our  country  very  much. 
Sincerely. 

Valerie  Mates. 


Dear  Gold  Star  Mothers:  I  am  very  sorry 
your  son  or  sons  died  in  the  army.  We  all 
know  they  were  fighting  for  all  of  us.  I  wish 
I  could  do  something  about  it,  but  I  can't. 
Sincerely, 

Angela  Kliewer. 

Dear  Gold  Star  Mothers:  I  love  my  Coun- 
try and  I'm  sure  your  son  did  to.  I  am  sorry 
your  son  lost  his  life  there.  I  know  God  is 
with  them.  I  am  going  to  pray  for  them. 

Yours  truly, 

Craig  Eokins. 


Dear  Gold  Star  Mothers:  I'm  sorry  your 
son  died,  but  I'm  sure  he  served  our  country 
well.  I  pray  for  you  and  him. 
Sincerely, 

Mark  Burrell. 

Dear  Gold  Star  Mothers:  I'm  very  sorry 
that  you  have  lost  your  son  in  the  war.  Your 
son  had  to  be  very  brave  to  fight  for  our 
country.  But  everyone  knows  that  your  son 
loved  our  country  enough  to  risk  his  life 
for  our  country.  I  am  sure  that  everyone  wUl 
remember  your  son  and  how  he  fought  for 
our  country. 

Sincerely, 

Sheila  Warner. 


Dear  Gold  Star  Mothers:  I  am  sorry  your 
son  died  in  the  war  at  our  school  we  have 
been  studying  about  the  war.  1  ^aiow  your 
sons  fought  good  In  the  war  if  it  wasn't 
for  your  sons  we  wouldn't  even  be  free.  I 
wUl  be  praying  for  aU  you  gold  star  mothere. 
We  are  very  greatful  for  aU  your  sons. 
Sincerely  youre, 

Debbie  Huet. 

Dear  Gold  Star  Mothers:  I  am  very  sorry 
your  son  died  in  the  war.  but  if  we  didn't 
have  people  like  him  our  world  would  be  in 
bad  shape.  He  was  a  very  brave  man.  We 
have  been  talking  about  freedom  recently 
and  thank  everyone  who  served  tn  the  Armed 
Services. 

Sincerely, 

Tammt  Mkdlt. 

Dear  Gold  Star  Mothers  :  I  know  you  have 
lost  your  sons  in  the  war  but  I  know  they 
died  for  the  freedom  for  our  people.  If  It 
would  not  be  for  your  son  we  would  be  lost 
no  freedom  at  all.  I  wUl  pray  for  you  and 
your  sons. 

Sincerely, 

TWILA  Nightincalx. 


Dear  Gold  Star  Mothers:  I  am  sorry  that 
one  or  more  of  your  sons  where  lost  at  war. 
I  appreciate  them  dicing  in  duty  to  their 
country.  In  deep  gratitude  I  thank  them  and 
you  In  a  special  way. 
Sincerely, 

Sttsan  Glasgow. 

Dear  Gold  Star  Mothers:  I'm  very  sorry 
that  your  sons  were  lost  in  one  of  the  wars. 
Your  sons  were  very  brave  to  fight  in  the  war, 
and  I  admire  them  for  this.  I  think  everyone 
looks  up  to  them.  I  know  you  are  very  proud 
of  them. 

Sincerely, 

Jot  Hiebert. 
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Deai  Oolo  Star  Mothzxs;   I'm  sorry  your 
sc  US  llTe  was  tooken  and  I  will  pray  for  you 
aid  your  son.  I  hope  that  you  have  over- 
cc  me  this  bad  traglty. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Kyle  Williams. 


Deab  Gold  Star  Mothers:  My  name  Is 
R  >nnle  Barger.  I  am  gre&ttul  your  son  gave 
hi  s  life  for  ours.  I  don't  have  much  to  say 
but  If  you  fill  up  to  It  I  would  please  like 
yc  u  to  write  me  about  your  son  at  this  ad- 
dress (box  163.  Falrvlew,  Oklahoma.) 
Your  friend, 

Ronnie  Barger. 

Dear  Gold  Star  Mothers  :  I  am  very  sorry 
yc  ur  sons  life  was  taken  but  he  served  his 
country  in  a  very  special  way.  I  know  you 
m  jst  be  very  proud  of  him.  The  Lord  will  be 
w1  th  you  and  him  always.  I  will  pray  and  I 
b(  pe  you  will  too. 
Sincerely, 

Jennifer  Hepp. 
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AID  TO  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  other  crises  now  pending  in  the 
Nition  because  of  cutting  off  or  reducing 
fuids  during  this  fiscal  year  and  in 
budgetary  plans  for  next,  one  poses  a 
lous  long  term  danger — insufficient 
fiiiding  for  federally  impacted  school 
di  trlcts. 

Public  Law  874  provides  for  payments 
local  education  agencies  in  which  a 
pcfrtion  of  their  students  have  parents 
either  work  or  live  on  Federal  prop- 
Federal  property  is  defined  as  prop- 
;y  owned  or  leased  by  the  United  States 
t  subject  to  taxation  by  any  State  or 

poUtical  subdivision  of  a  State, 
•"or  years,  the  law  has  immeasurably 
these  school  districts,  particularly 
which  contain  heavy  military  or 
InJUan  concentrations.  As  a  matter  of 
,  in  South  Dakota,  74  percent  of  one 
district's  support  has  come  from  that  law. 
or  fiscal  1973,  the  administration  pro- 
an  appropriation  of  $415,000,000. 
least  $177,000,000  below  the  1972  ap- 
prjjpriations  level.   The   administration 
proposed  a  change  in  language  so 
payments  would  be  concentrated  in 
school   districts  which  educated 
children  whose  parents  both  live  and 
on  Federal  property,  with  the  ex- 
ce|>tion  of  some  military  or  Indian  chil- 
specifically  protected. 
Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  approved,  and 
HEW-Labor  appropriations  bill  for 
3  which  contained  an  appropriation 
more  than  $645,000,000  for  Public  Law 
was  passed  and  then  vetoed  by  the 
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Pr(  sldent. 

iit  the  moment,  federally  Impacted 
art  as  are  being  supported  at  the  1973 
buitget  level,  below  the  1972  authorlza- 
tlo  1.  The  result  Is  that  school  districts 
arq  experiencing  cutbacks  all  over  the 


coi  entry. 

It 


is  beyond  my  comprehension  that 
Federal  Government  feels  that  edu- 
cation support  is  maintained  primarily 
'  the  property  tax ;  yet  at  the  same  time, 
purchase  or  leasing  of  land  removes 
of  the  sources  of  that  tax  from  the 
lociil  tax  rolls.  Then  it  still  insists  that 
taxes  on  reduced  property  bear  the 
whble  area's  burden. 
( tne  school  district  in  South  Dakota 


contains  1,405,000  acres  of  which  475,000 
are  nontaxable  Indian  lands.  Yet  the  In- 
dian children  who  live  there  must  be  ed- 
ucated. In  another,  reductions  in  dis- 
bursements this  year  are  costing  $87,000 
in  Federal  revenues.  In  another  where 
the  parents  of  58  children  work  on  a 
nontaxable  dam,  $15,000  of  an  expected 
$49,000  is  going  to  be  lost.  In  stiU  an- 
other small  district  the  cut  will  total 
$15,000  to  $20,000. 

The  list  is  a  long  one  and  the  serious- 
ness is  such  that  one  invitation  to  ap- 
pear before  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  on  the  subject  had  to 
be  turned  down  because  the  district 
could  not  afford  the  expenditure  of  funds 
for  the  trip. 

One  can  talk  all  he  wishes  about  in- 
stilling self-reliance  in  the  Nation's  citi- 
zens. But  the  Federal  Government 
should  take  its  own  advice  and  not  push 
its  proper  burden  off  onto  those  who  are 
already  supporting  the  education  of  their 
children  to  the  hilt  of  a  regressive  tax 
system. 

The  administratic«i  should  fund  Public 
Law  874  for  the  remainder  of  this  year 
at  least  at  the  level  provided  in  fiscal 
1972. 


RECONSTRUCTION  AID  FOR 
INDOCHINA 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  growing  controversy  in  the  United 
States  over  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  should  sup- 
ply aid  for  reconstruction  in  Vietnam. 
Opinions  on  the  subject  range  from  im- 
passioned pleas  for  such  aid  as  a  means 
to  mitigate  the  consequences  of  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  conflict  to  outright  re- 
fusal to  contemplate  any  form  of  post- 
war aid  to  the  peoples  of  the  area.  Such 
extreme  positions,  needless  to  say,  do  not 
provide  the  reasoned  analysis  needed  to 
form  the  basis  for  intelligent  decision- 
making. Wisdom  dictates  that  we  main- 
tain a  balanced  perspective  on  the  prob- 
lem; a  perspective  that  results  in  final 
decisions  only  after  a  full  examination 
of  the  complex  nature  of  the  aid  ques- 
tion. In  this  regard,  I  concur  fuUy  with 
the  sentiments  expressed  recently  by 
Senator  Scott  and  Senator  Mansfield 
when  they  called  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  exercise  restraint  in  their  state- 
ments on  the  reconstruction  aid  issue, 
lest  the  taking  of  extreme  positions  jeop- 
ardise the  fragile  nature  of  the  cease- 
fire and  make  more  difficult  the  process 
of  prisoner  exchange  and  the  accoimting 
for  the  missing  in  action. 

Rather  than  emotional  rhetoric,  what 
is  needed  now  is  a  concerted  effort  to  ob- 
tain meaningful  answers  to  several  press- 
ing questions.  For  instance,  would  U.S. 
reconstruction  aid  truly  contribute  to 
meaningful  peace  for  the  peoples  of 
Indochina?  Administration  spokesmen 
have  suggested  that  the  various  contend- 
ing parties  in  the  area  must  be  given  a 
"vested  interest"  in  maintaining  the 
hoped-for  peace.  Aid,  it  is  contended,  is 
one  of  the  major  means  of  giving  them 
such  an  Interest.  This  contention  should 
be  fully  scrutinized  in  the  weeks  sihead. 

What  should  our  priorities  be  in  ex- 
tending aid?  We  certainly  could  not  meet 
all  the  needs  of  the  people  in  Indochina. 


Hence,  a  decision  would  have  to  be  msule 
as  to  what  problems  can  most  effectively 
be  addressed  by  any  aid  efforts.  For  In- 
stance, should  we  emphasize  aid  for  hu- 
man rehabilitation  over  that  for  indus- 
trial reconstruction?  Questions  such  as 
this  must  be  answered  before  any  offer 
of  aid  is  given. 

In  what  form  should  aid  be  adminis- 
tered if  the  decision  is  made  to  give  it? 
Recently,  it  was  announced  that  the 
United  States  and  North  Vietnam  would 
set  up  a  bilateral  commission  to  examine 
the  aid  question  as  it  pertains  to  relations 
between  the  two  coimtries.  Is  this  bi- 
lateral approach  the  preferable  one  or 
would  a  multilateral  one  be  more  effec- 
tive in  £u;hieving  defined  objectives? 
Japan,  West  Germany,  and  other  states 
have  voiced  an  interest  in  participating 
in  reconstruction  efforts.  Moreover,  Ui*. 
Secretary  General  Kurt  Waldheim  has 
indicated  his  desire  to  involve  the  world 
organization  in  the  reconstruction  pro- 
gram, should  such  Involvement  be  accep- 
table to  the  relevant  parties.  These  state- 
ments of  intent  should  be  given  serious 
consideration  in  our  deliberations  over 
the  aid  issue. 

What  assurances  could  we  obtain  that 
any  aid  we  offered  would  be  used  in  the 
stipulated  fashion?  It  would  be  intoler- 
able if  aid  extended  for  the  purpose  of  al- 
leviating human  suffering  was  used 
rather  to  rebuild  or  enhtmce  the  war- 
making  capabilities  of  the  various  con- 
tending parties  in  Indochina.  Neither  the 
Congress  nor  the  American  people  could 
be  expected  to  support  additional  aid  for 
Indochina  if  adequate  assurances  in  this 
respect  were  not  obtained. 

Finally,  and  most  Importantly,  what 
are  the  true  feelings  of  the  American 
people  on  the  aid  issue  and  what  forms 
of  aid  would  they  be  willing  to  support? 
It  is  they  who  will  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  whatever  aid,  if  any, 
may  be  given.  The  pros  and  cons  of  the 
aid  question  must  be  presented  to  the 
American  people  in  a  manner  that  wlU 
enable  them  to  make  a  knowledgeable 
decision  on  whether  or  not  to  support 
such  aid. 

In  sum,  these  are  the  questions  that 
must  receive  our  attention  in  the  period 
ahead.  Adequate  answers  to  them  can 
only  be  attained  through  extensive 
analysis  of  the  evolving  situation  in  In- 
dochina and  the  opportunities  and  pit- 
falls that  face  the  United  States  as  it 
seeks  to  stabilize  its  relations  in  Indo- 
china. 


NEW  PEARS  OF  A  SINO-SOVIET  NU- 
CLEAR WAR  ARE  EXAGGERATED 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  vrtth- 
in  the  past  week  there  have  been  indi- 
cations in  the  press  that  the  Peoples 
Republic  of  China  is  increasing  its  de- 
fense preparations. 

Certain  columnists  and  others  in 
Washington  have  concluded  that  the  re- 
ported Chinese  advances  in  missile  and 
early  warning  radar  technology  will 
trigger  a  response  from  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  form  of  a  decision  to  attack  pre- 
emptively. They  point  to  the  construction 
of  an  early  warning  radar,  development 
of  an  ICBM  deployment  of  soft-pad 
short-range  missiles,  and  a  new  hard 
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rock  silo  program  for  IRBM's  as  evidence 
that  there  is  great  danger  in  the  Soviets 
being  provoked  Into  a  first  strike  against 
Chinese  nuclear  facilities. 

SCARE    STORIES 

I  do  not  think  that  these  scare  stories 
are  conducive  to  a  cool,  dispassionate 
assessment  of  Sino-Soviet  relations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Soviets  undoubt- 
edly are  more  aware  of  Chinese  advances 
In  technology  than  are  we.  They  share  a 
long  common  border  and  thus  have 
access  to  intelligence  collection  that  is 
denied  the  United  States.  The  U.S.S.R. 
also  has  an  active  and  reasonably  so- 
phisticated satellite  reconnaissance  pro- 
gram. Thus  the  revelations  In  the  U.S. 
press  are  not  news  to  the  U.S.S.R.  They 
have  followed  the  Chinese  situation 
closely.  It  Is  no  accident  that  modem 
weapons  such  as  the  Scaleboard  missile 
system  have  been  deployed  to  the  Chinese 
border  in  a  time  frame  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  the  development  of  Chinese  nu- 
clear technology  and  initial  missile  de- 
ployments. 

Scond,  It  must  be  remembered  that 
tensions  were  even  higher  during  the 
border  clashes  of  previous  years.  Prom 
a  hard  military  perspective  the  time  for 
a  preemptive  attack  on  China  by  the 
Soviet  Union  has  gone  by. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  U.S.S.R. 
possibly  could  have  destroyed  the  missile 
testing  facility  at  Chuang-ch'eng-tzu 
the  nuclear  weapons  test  area  at  Lop  Nor, 
the  gasseous  difusion  plant  at  Lan-chou, 
the  solid  -Jid  liquid  propellant  plants  and 
missile  fabrication  plants  at  other  loca- 
tions, and  the  limited  number  of  nuclear 
capable  bombers.  With  China's  nuclear 
capability  knocked  out,  it  may  have  been 
possible  to  contain  the  large  Chinese  and 
army  with  tactical  nuclear  weapons  or  to 
bargain  to  a  close  of  hostilities. 

TIME    FOR    ATTACK    PASSED 

The  time  of  even  this  hypothetical  sit- 
uation is  well  past.  China  now  has  suf- 
ficient nuclear  capability  in  land  based 
missiles  and  bombers  to  equal  the  mini- 
mum deterrent  posture  of  France.  In 
other  words,  the  price  for  attacking 
China  would  be  high  even  with  the  mod- 
est retaliatory  forces  it  now  possesses. 

It  has  been  argued  that  China  might 
use  a  laimch-on-wamlng  doctrine 
against  the  Soviets.  The  possibility  of  this 
must  complicate  Soviet  military  plan- 
ning. 

While  the  situation  between  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  China  Is  tense  and  Incidents 
could  occur,  it  is  unlikely  that  full  scale 
war  or  a  nuclear  exchange  will  be  ini- 
tiated. Rash  statements  along  this  line 
should  be  avoided  in  the  absence  of  bet- 
ter information. 

It  is  in  the  national  Interests  of  the 
United  States  that  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union  refrain  from  military  hostilities 
which  could  engulf  Asia  in  an  Immense 
war  and  force  the  United  States  to  a 
decision  point  with  regard  to  supporting 
our  Asian  allies  or  one  of  the  two  waring 
powers.  Neither  should  we  be  comforted 
by  or  consider  a  possible  Sino-Soviet  con- 
flict as  a  welcome  diversion  of  their  ener- 
gies. There  is  more  at  stake  than  this 
kind  of  elementary  geo-polltics. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  recent  newspaper  ar- 
ticles regarding  the  Peoples  Republic  of 


China  and  the  U.S.S.R.  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  21,  1973] 

RtrssiA's  "Go"   OR  "No   Go"   Decision 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

No  other  foreign  leader  except  heads  of 
state  (and  precious  few  heads  of  state)  has 
had  a  reception  In  Peking  like  that  recently 
given  to  Dr.  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  It  is  a  fearful 
thought,  but  It  Is  Just  about  dead  certain 
that  one  reason  was  an  Imperceptible  In- 
crease In  the  danger  of  thermonuclear  war. 

The  danger  was  Imperceptibly  Increased,  In 
turn,  because  of  most  Important  but  unre- 
ported progress  in  China's  altogether  remark- 
able nuclear  program.  Briefly,  the  Chinese 
now  seem  nearly  ready  to  cover  their  border 
with  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  new  missile- 
warning  system,  based  on  highly  Ingenious 
"phased  ray"  radars. 

In  and  of  themselves,  these  Chinese  radars 
must  be  deeply  disconcerting  to  the  Soviet 
leaders.  The  point  here  Is  that  "phased  ray" 
radars  necessarily  depend  on  back-up  by  the 
most  sophisticated  possible  computers.  This 
means  that  China  has  at  least  caught  up 
with,  and  more  probably  surpassed  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  crucial  field  of  computer  tech- 
nology. 

For  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin,  this  must 
be  a  bitter  pUl.  Long  ago,  Nlklta  S.  Khru- 
shchev once  scornfully  dismissed  China  as  a 
country  so  poor  "they  don't  even  have  pants." 
The  Soviets  would  prefer  to  think  that  today. 
But  as  early  as  1955,  Khrushchev  also  warned 
Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  about  "The 
Yellow  Peril,"  using  the  very  phrase  of  the 
Emperor  Wllhelm  11  of  Germany.  For  the 
current  Soviet  leaders  with  "The  Yellow 
Peril"  view-point,  the  new  Chinese  mlssUe- 
warnlng  radars  must  cause  extra  pain. 

Here,  the  point  is  technical.  Again  briefly, 
the  Chinese  have  also  been  excavating  aston- 
ishing mlsslle-sUos  from  the  living  rock,  deep 
In  the  valleys  of  the  Central  Asian  mountain 
ranges.  These  silos  are  eventually  Intended  to 
receive  new,  more  powerful  Chinese  nuclear 
ballistic  missiles.  These  have  ranges  suffi- 
cient to  reach  Moscow,  Leningrad  and  other 
centers  of  the  Russian  heartland. 

While  It  was  only  a  question  of  future  de- 
ployment of  these  more  powerful  Chinese 
missiles,  nothing  had  changed  radically.  This 
was  because  the  Soviets  still  have  almost 
unimpaired  power  to  destroy  the  whole  Chi- 
nese nuclear  program  with  an  efficiently  de- 
livered first  strike.  The  Chinese  missiles  In 
the  rock-cut  sUos  are  not  Invulnerable  to 
the  huge  Soviet  SS-9  missiles.  All  other 
Chinese  missiles  now  In  place  are  easily  vul- 
nerable to  the  Soviet  "scaleboard"  missiles 
already  deployed  along  the  Chinese  border. 

But  add  an  effective  Chinese  mlssile-wam~ 
Ing  system  to  the  ugly  equation.  Then  there 
will  always  be  the  possibility  that  the  Chi- 
nese wUl  adopt  the  grim  policy  of  "la\mch- 
on-warnlng."  If  that  happens,  the  Soviets 
will  cease  to  have  a  safe  first  strike.  For 
"launch-on-warnlng"  would  bring  the  Chi- 
nese missiles  from  the  rock-cut  silos  rain- 
ing down  on  the  Russian  heartland,  even 
as  the  Soviet  missiles  struck  at  China. 

This  means  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only. 
The  Soviets  will  have  to  decide  the  central 
question,  "What  Is  to  be  done  about  China?" 
before  too  much  further  time  has  passed. 
They  have  been  pondering  that  question  for 
years,  while  they  have  carried  on  a  huge. 
Immensely  costly  military  buildup  on  China's 
northern  border. 

You  cannot  tell  how  they  will  answer  the 
question,  but  they  cannot  go  on  merely 
pondering  It  forever.  Instead,  they  must 
reach  a  final  "go"  or  "no  go"  decision.  They 
must  attack,  or  give  up  that  idea,  whenever 
they  see  their  power  of  a  safe  first  strike 
against  China  beginning  to  slip  away. 

While  I  was  in  China,  It  was  Prime  Minis- 


ter Chou  En-lal  who  gave  me  the  two  earlier 
quotations  from  Nlklta  Khrushchev.  It  was 
with  the  prime  minister's  right  hand  man 
in  foreign  affairs.  Vice  Minister  Ch'lao  Kuan- 
Hua,  that  I  discussed  the  timing  and  charac- 
ter of  the  future  Soviet  "go"  or  "no  go"  de- 
cision. He  insisted  that  the  Soviet  decision 
was  political  r&ther  than  mUltary. 

I  agreed  that  the  question,  "What  la  to 
be  done  about  China?"  was  primarily  polit- 
ical, even  In  Soviet  eyes.  But  I  ventured  to 
suggest  that  the  decision  would  be  put  off — 
as  all  great  governments  put  off  hard  deci- 
sions— until  It  was  finaUy  triggered,  so  to  say, 
by  further  Chinese  nuclear  progress.  Ch'lao 
Kuan-Hua  answered  somberly:  "If  you  put 
it  that  way.  I'm  afraid  I  think  you  may  be 
right." 

This  is  why  it  Is  needful  to  speak  of  a 
hardly  perceptible  increase  In  the  danger  of 
thermonuclear  war.  The  danger  has  not  In- 
creased because  mutual  hostility  has  In- 
creased. Soviet-Chinese  hostility  has  long 
been  downright  feverish.  The  danger  has  In- 
creased, rather,  because  It  has  grown  per- 
ceptibly less  remote  In  time. 

As  to  the  link  with  Dr.  Kissinger's  recep- 
tion In  China,  that  much  should  be  obvious. 
For  their  own  reasons,  both  the  Chinese  and 
American  governments  above  all  want  the 
Soviet  decision  to  be  "no  go."  Let  us  pray  the 
two  governments  get  what  they  want. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  17,   1973] 

China  Preparing  To  Deplot   Intermediate 

Range  Missiles 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

China  Is  now  briskly  preparing  to  deploy  a 
first  group  of  about  10  nuclear  missiles  with 
sufficient  range  to  reach  Moscow,  Leningrad 
and  other  Soviet  heartland  targets.  The  Chi- 
nese preparations,  only  recently  observed  by 
the  United  States,  are  both  novel  and  Inge- 
nious for  the  missile  sites  are  literally  being 
carved  Into  the  sides  of  mountains,  out  of 
living  rock. 

Just  when  the  missiles  themselves  will  be 
married  to  the  sites  Is  of  course  anyone's 
guess.  But  It  is  certain  that  the  Chinese  have 
already  successfully  tested  a  new  missile  with 
Intermediate  range  of  a  few  thousand  miles. 

In  Soviet  eyes,  as  anyone  can  figure  out, 
Chinese  deplojraaent  of  these  new  missiles 
win  surely  mean  that  a  new  phase  has 
opened.  For  the  missiles  In  their  rough- 
carved  sites  must  appear  altogether  different 
from  the  earlier  Chinese  deployment,  in  com- 
pletely soft  sites,  of  about  50  missiles  with 
Just  enough  range  to  reach  targets  in  Siberia. 

In  the  previous  phase,  there  was  very 
little  to  deter  a  Soviet  preventive  attack  upon 
China — ^provided  the  Soviets  were  ready  to 
use  nuclear  missiles  of  their  own  to  take 
out  the  short-range  Chinese  missiles  In  soft 
sites.  In  the  new  phase,  such  an  attack  would 
still  be  entirely  possible — even  a  rock -carved 
missile  site  cannot  give  full  protection 
against  one  of  the  huge  warheads  of  the 
Soviet  SS-9S — but  it  will  be  considerably 
more  risky. 

The  new  phase  now  visibly  ahead  will  ob- 
viously look  forward,  furthermore,  to  the 
final  phase.  This  wlU  come  when  the  Chinese 
add  an  adequate  antimissile  warning  system 
to  their  nuclear  panoply.  If  they  then  adopt 
a  policy  of  "launch-on-warnlng"  (as  Is  highly 
likely),  the  risks  of  a  Soviet  preventive  at- 
tack will  finally  become  almost  unbearably 
great. 

These  are  the  background  facts,  obtained 
here,  against  which  one  must  Judge  all  sorts 
of  facts  in  China.  They  mean,  to  begin  with, 
that  the  Chinese  have  not  yet  reached  their 
long-sought  point  of  no  return  when  the 
Soviets  must  discard  all  thought  of  the 
attack  on  China  they  have  been  so  expen- 
sively preparing. 

Instead,  the  period  of  maximum  danger 
still  lies  ahead,  but  It  is  now  getting  fairly 
close.  For  the  Soviets  must  certainly  make 
their  decision  about  attacking  or  not  attack- 
ing China  at  one  of  two  points  In  time: 
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oi  ther  wben  mlaBlles  tbAt  can  reach  Moscow 
a^d  iJBulDgna  actually  begin  to  be  deployed: 
when  the  Chinese  begin  to  complete  the 
dtelgn,  with  a  workable  antunlaslle  warning 
■^stem. 

Meanwhile,  aa  noted  In  the  last  report  In 
tl  Is  space,  the  danger  of  a  Soviet  preventive 
attack  Is  the  true  mainspring  of  Chlneee  pol- 
*  ■  But  It  seems  clear  that  an  even 
^uch  greater  complicating  factor  was 
C  ilnese  Internal  politics;  for  the  prime  min- 
is :er  wanted  the  new  American  link,  whereas 
L  n  Plao  and  his  group  quite  bitterly  opposed 
It 
This  was  why  Marshal  Yeh  Chlenylng  was 
soldier  who  talked  with  Kissinger  along 
Prime  Minister  Chou.  And  since  the 
Kissinger  visit  preceded  Lin  Plao's  flight 
death,  this  is  also  why  the  Chinese  were 
so  passionately  Insistent  that  no  one 
should  learn  about  Kissinger's  other  Chl- 
Interlocutor,  Chou's  military  ally 
Lin,  old  Marshal  Yeh. 
Yet  tt  Is  far  more  Important  for  Americans 
understand  the  real  basis  of  the  new  Slno- 
relatlonshlp.  The  basis  was  none  of 
things  that  virtuous  people  have  sup- 
In  this  country.  It  was.  Instead,  the 
of  Soviet  preventive  attack  on  China, 
a<^nowledged  by  both  sides. 

For  both  sides,  too,  the  new  relationship 
and  is  founded  on  hard  Interests.  For  If 
Soviet  preventive  attack  on  China  finally 
materializes,  we  In  the  United  States  wUl 
H  id  ourselves  living  In  another  Hltler-tlme 
al  Delt  wltta  no  Hitler. 
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(I'rom  the  Washington  Star-News,  Jan.  17, 
1978] 
China's  Mnwm.aw  CAif  Hit  Bitbsia 
(By  William  Beecher) 
There  Is  now  evidence  that  China  has  de- 
a  handful  of  strategic  missiles  capable 
reaching  Moscow,  adinlnlstration  officials 
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The  missiles,  the  officials  said,  have  a  range 

01  about  3,600  mUes,  carry  a  three-megaton 
w  irhead  and  are  Installed  in  launching  sites 
cc  mparable  to  America's  nine-year-old  Titan- 

2  Intercontinental  ballistic  missile  silos. 
The  officials  said  some  missiles  are  In- 
st ^ed  In  underground  concrete-and-steel 
•1 08  capable  of  withstanding  even  a  near 
m  ss,  and  others  are  built  into  mountain 
Bli  tes. 

The  officials  declined  to  reveal  the  nature 
of  their  evidence,  but  presumably  It  came 
fr  >m  reconnaissance  satellites. 

In  addition  to  these  3,600-mile  liquid-fuel 
m  SBllea,  the  officials  said,  China  has  deployed 
at  out  20  other  missiles  of  two  types:  One 
w;  th  a  range  up  to  1.000  miles,  the  other  with 
a  ange  up  to  2,600  miles. 

Purther,  new  launching  facilities  are  un- 
d<  r  construction  for  all  three  types  of  medl- 
uj  i-range  and  Intermediate-range  missiles, 
tqey  said. 

SOVIXT-CHINA   BZI.ATIONS 

Most  analysts  regard  those  developments 
being  of  major  Importance  In  shaping  the 
atlons  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
.  They  note  that  China  now  can  target 
ttte  capital  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  few 
m  ssllee.  but  they  disagree  over  whether  this 
cc  astltutes  enough  of  a  retaliatory  threat  to 
d<ter  the  Russians  from  a  possible  first 
st-ike. 

rhose  who  tend  to  doubt  it — and  they 
ap  pear  to  be  in  the  minority — point  out  that 
thB  Soviet  Union  has  recently  completed 
CO  nstructlon  of  five  new  storage  depots  for 
ta  :tlcal  nuclear  weapons  along  Its  border 
w:  th  China. 

rhat  brings  to  19  the  number  of  such 
hi  rdened  depots — for  tactical  bombs  and  war- 
h«  ads  for  tactical  missiles — that  the  Soviet 
U:  lion  has  built  along  the  long  border  with 
CI  ilna  over  the  last  five  years. 
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"Many  of  our  analysts  felt  that  once  China 
deployed  enough  1,000-mile  missiles  and  nu- 
clear-armed TX3-16  bombers  to  be  able  to  de- 
stroy cities  In  Soviet  Asia  in  the  event  of 
attack,  Russia  was  deterred,"  one  ranking 
planner  said. 

SOVIKTS    STRENGTHEN    BORDER 

"But  some  of  us  aren't  so  sure  any  longer. 
The  Soviets  have  recently  added  another 
three  divisions  along  the  border  and  built 
five  more  nuclear  storage  bunkers.  Why  does 
she  continue  to  expend  so  much  effort  and 
wealth  on  that  region  if  she  is  not  keeping 
open  an  option  to  make  a  preceptive  strike?" 

Another  analyst  put  It  this  way:  "Most  of 
my  colleagues  believe  It's  silly  to  even  think 
in  terms  of  a  Soviet  first  strike.  But  I  think 
the  next  18  months  are  the  critical  period. 
By  that  time,  Peking  should  have  30  to  40 
missiles  that  can  strike  Moscow  and  other 
major  cities  in  European  Russia  and  by  then 
a  Soviet  first  strike  really  wovUd  be  too  dan- 
gerous." 

Officials  agree  that  probably  the  principal 
reason  the  Soviet  Union  jislsted  on  main- 
taining an  antimissile  defense  around  Mos- 
cow, in  its  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  on  limitation  of  strategic  armaments, 
was  to  retain  a  capability  of  defending 
against  a  possible  Chinese  missile  attack. 

The  treaty  signed  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  last  May  permits  100  anti- 
missile mUslles  each  around  Moscow  and 
Washington,  and  100  defensive  missiles 
around  one  ICBM  complex  In  called  Galosh 
antlballistlc  missiles  around  Moscow.  But 
each  nation. 

CHINA    WORKING   ON    ICBM 

At  present  there  are  64  so-American  spe- 
cialists say  this  weapon  Is  not  regarded  as 
very  effective  and  conceivably  could  be  pene- 
trated by  a  Chinese  attack.  The  Russians  are 
known  to  be  actively  testing  advanced  de- 
fensive mlssUes  and  radar  systems. 

China  is  believed  to  be  working  on  an 
ICBM  with  a  range  of  up  to  6,000  miles,  but 
has  not  yet  fired  it  outside  her  borders.  Such 
a  range  would  brmg  targets  In  the  United 
States  within  reach.  However,  China  Is  no' 
expected  to  have  an  operational  ICBM  for 
roughly  three  more  years. 

Weapons  specialists  say  China  has  had 
several  successful  tests  of  three-megaton 
warheads  and  bombs.  A  megaton  is  equiv- 
alent In  explosive  force  to  one  million  tons 
of  TNT. 

A  three-megaton  warhead  would  be  larger 
than  most  American  and  Soviet  warheads, 
although  the  Soviet  SS-9  intercontinental 
missUe  Is  believed  to  carry  one  25-megaton 
warhead  In  test  cases  and  three  five-megaton 
warheads  in  some  Instances. 

[Prom  Aviation  Week  &  Space  Technology, 
I  Feb.  12,1973) 

'  Washington  Roundup 

CHINESE    deterrent 

China  is  nearing  deployment  of  a  strategic 
missile  force  that  will  be  used  as  a  deterrent 
to  a  Soviet  pre-emptive  strike  aimed  at 
knocking  out  Chinese  nuclear  research,  de- 
velopment and  production  facilities.  Most 
recent  developments  include: 

Construction  of  a  huge  ballistic  missile 
early  warning  system  (BMEWS)  phased  ar- 
ray radar  antenna  In  western  China  aimed 
at  providing  notice  of  an  attack  from  about 
90%  of  the  Soviet  IRBM  and  ICBM  force. 

Development  of  an  ICBM  with  3,500-ml. 
range  now  poised  on  a  launch  pad  at  Lop 
Nor  In  Slnklang  Province.  The  missile  Is  be- 
ing readied  for  Its  Initial  flight  test  with 
Impact  planned  in  the  Indian  Ocean  near 
Zanzibar. 

Construction  of  new  hardened  silos  for 
IRBMs  In  the  mountains  of  western  China. 
Slloe  will  hold  new  intermediate-range  bal- 


listic mlsailes  fueled  with  storable  liquid 
propellants.  The  new  missiles,  with  a  range 
of  2,500  ml.,  will  be  able  to  reach  major  cltlM 
In  the  USSR,  including  Moscow,  Leningrad 
and  Kiev. 

FORCES  IN   place 

Chinese  already  have  about  60  liquid- 
fueled,  shorter-range  IRBMs  deployed  in  soft 
sites  that  can  reach  major  Siberian  cities. 
These  missiles,  based  on  the  Sovlal  Sandal 
SS-4  design,  have  been  In  place  since  1970, 
shortly  after  the  major  Soviet  military 
buildup  began  along  the  Chinese  frontier. 
The  Chinese  also  have  tested  a  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missile  (SLBM)  and  have 
modified  at  least  one  Russlan-bullt,  Qolf- 
class,  dlesel-powered  submarine  to  carry  it 
(AW&ST  June  14,  1971.  p.  11) . 

Soviets  are  continuing  the  massive  de- 
ployment of  mobile  MRBM  and  tactical  nu- 
clear missiles,  armored  divisions  and  tactical 
air  squadrons  to  the  Siberian  and  Central 
Asian  frontier  areas,  which  began  in  1969. 
More  than  70  additional  airfields  and  many 
major  supply  depots  have  been  constructed 
to  support  these  forces. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  22,  1978] 

Reaoino  the  "Messace"  in  "Press  Leaks" 
(By  Victor  Zorza) 

The  sudden  spate  of  Washington  leaks 
which  suggest  that  the  Kremlin  may  again 
be  moving  to  "take  out"  China's  nuclear 
weapons  must  be  viewed  with  great  siispiclon 
in  Moscow.  The  Russians  would  regard  it  as 
an  attempt  by  the  Nixon  administration  to 
undo  their  recent  efforts  to  come  to  terms 
with  Chma. 

Soviet  officials  tend  to  believe  that  high- 
level  Intelligence  estimates,  of  the  kind  that 
have  lately  found  their  way  Into  some  Wash- 
ington columns,  are  planted  in  the  press  to 
achieve  a  specific  purpose.  Why,  Moscow 
would  ask  Itself,  has  the  United  States  dis- 
closed that  It  had  Just  found  new  Chinese 
missile  sites  being  prepared  against  the  So- 
viet Union?  Why  would  Washington  be  tell- 
ing the  Russians  that  the  new  silos  are  not 
where  Soviet  intelligence  might  expect,  but 
In  less  vulnerable  "hard"  sites  cut  Into  the 
naked  rock  in  deep  ravines  among  remote 
mountains? 

As  de-coded  by  the  Russians,  the  message 
would  read:  "We've  told  you  where  they  are 
now  go  look  yourself."  But  why  should 
Washington  add  that  the  Chinese  are  way 
ahead  of  what  the  United  States  or  Russia 
might  have  expected?  To  the  Russians,  this 
would  say:  "It  Is  later  than  you  think." 

But  Intelligence  analysts  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  svirface  meaning  of  in- 
formation that  is  gratuitously  dropped  In 
their  laps.  They  would  conclude  that  Wash- 
ington Is  trying  to  cause  trouble.  The  dis- 
closiu«s  would  be  used  by  the  lunatic  fringe 
in  the  Kremlin  to  revive  the  argument,  de- 
feated once  before,  for  speedy  action  to 
demolish  China's  mlssUes,  "before  It  Is  too 
late." 

Peking,  In  turn,  would  quickly  recognize 
the  signs  of  what  it  used  to  describe,  during 
the  previous  Kremlin  debate  on  this  Issue,  as 
"nuclear  blackmail."  Chinese  propaganda 
would  answer  in  kind,  and  the  level  of  war- 
like Invective  on  both  sides  would  rise  again 
to  the  giddy  heights  which  marked  the  most 
menacing  periods  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  dispute. 
The  reconciliation  effort  would  be  under- 
mined. 

The  seriousness  of  this  effort  Is  evident 
from  the  refusal  of  either  side  to  use  it  as 
a  propaganda  stick  with  which  to  beat  the 
other,  as  they  have  done  so  often  with  less 
serious  proposals.  Secret  Soviet  moves  to  get 
negotiations  going  again  may  be  reduced 
from  the  revival  by  Party  Secretary  Leonid 
Brezhnev  of  the  proposal  he  made  privately 
to  Peking  two  years  ago  to  sign  a  treaty  to 
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live  and  let  live.  The  treaty  would  Include 
an  undertaking  by  both  sides  not  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons  against  each  other. 

In  Peking,  Prime  Minister  Chou  En-lal  has 
restated  the  terms  for  a  settlement  he  pro- 
posed three  years  ago,  In  a  way  which  sug- 
gesta  that  bargaining  \b  again  In  progreas. 
He  acknowledges,  at  long  last,  Moscow's 
claim  that  the  million  Soviet  soldiers  along 
the  border  are  not  poised  for  an  attack  on 
China.  But  if  the  claim  ts  valid,  he  says, 
then  "they  must  be  there  for  the  purpose 
of  negotiation,"  that  Is,  "to  put  pressure" 
on  China.  Still,  he  sees  them  now  In  the 
context  of  negotiation,  not  war. 

Moscow  would  naturally  assume  that  the 
Washington  leaks  are  an  attempt  to  dam- 
age the  effort  at  reconciliation,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Nixon's  solemn  assurances  that  be  does 
not  wish  to  set  Russia  and  China  against 
each  other.  Moscow  originally  accepted  theee 
assurances.  When  Mr.  Nixon's  trip  to  Peking 
was  first  annoimced,  the  Kremlin's  chief 
Washingtonologlst,  Georgl  Arbatov,  publicly 
slapped  down  the  alarmists  who  were  mak- 
ing a  fuss  about  the  dangers  of  a  Chinese- 
American  alliance. 

For  a  time  they  quieted  down.  More  re- 
cently, however,  some  of  the  old  fears  have 
again  begun  to  come  to  the  surface  in  the 
Soviet  press.  The  alarmists  are  again  hint- 
ing, though  without  much  conviction,  at 
the  nuclear  threat  from  China.  But  what 
the  Kremlin  is  really  concerned  about  is  the 
possibility  that  the  United  States  could  try 
to  use  the  Slno-Soviet  dispute  to  drive  it  Into 
a  cocner  politically. 

The  new  Soviet  Interest  in  a  negotiated 
settlement  with  China  Is  an  obvious  attempt 
to  lay  this  specter.  Next  week,  Arbatov  will 
be  In  Washington  for  a  conference  on  trade 
with  Russia,  which  ought  also  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  enquire  Into  what  he  once 
described  as  Nixon  administration  "zig-zags." 
He  might  learn,  as  this  newcomer  to 
Washington  has  learned,  that  information 
which  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  have  been 
deliberately  planted  in  newspaper  columns 
by  the  administration,  could  have  an  alto- 
gether different  origin.  It  might  have  been 
leaked,  for  instance,  by  one  section  of  the 
Washington  intelligence  establishment  in  an 
attempt  to  discredit  another.  The  disclosure 
about  Chinese  missiles  which  look  like  a 
sinister  Nixon  plot  to  set  Russia  against 
China  may  be  due  to  such  bureaucratic  In- 
fighting, but  they  will  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  White  House  to  persuade  the 
Kremlin  that  its  Intentions  are  entirely  hon- 
orable— if  that's  what  they  are. 


THE  OLDER  AMERICANS  ACT 

Mr.  McCiOVERN.  Mr.  President,  we 
had  before  us  the  other  day  another  of 
the  bills  the  President  hastily  vetoed 
after  Congress  adjourned  last  fall  in 
order  to  reduce  the  increased  deficit  in 
his  budget — the  older  Americans  com- 
prehensive services  amendments — to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965. 

This  is  no  spending  measure  hastily 
conceived  by  Democratic  members  of 
Congress,  as  OMB  appears  to  charge. 
Rather,  it  Is  a  carefully  worked  out  bi- 
partisan measure  which  would  greatly 
increase  the  quality  of  life  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  of  the  21,000,000 
older  Americans.  All  the  available  evi- 
dence suggests  that  the  manpower  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  would  decrease  Federal 
expenditures  for  such  things  as  welfare 
and  medicare  as  well  as  Increase  tax 
receipts.  In  other  words  this  program 
would  ultimately  pay  for  Itself  many 
times  over. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  relatively  small 


Investment  in  the  future  of  older  Amer- 
icans— $100  million  in  the  first  year  of 
operation  and  $150  million  in  the  sec- 
ond. The  first  year  amount  is  thus  only 
one- tenth  of  the  cost  of  one  boat  in  the 
fleet  of  the  new  missile  submarines  the 
administration  wants  to  build.  In  con- 
trast, if  this  bill  reduces  the  medicare 
national  hospital  average  by  Just  1  day, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  tells  us  we 
will  have  saved  nearly  $300  million. 

Thus,  in  financial  terms  filone,  this  in- 
vestment is  well  worth  making.  The  hu- 
man reasons  are  even  more  compelling. 
Another  aspect  of  the  President's  veto 
surprised  me.  He  has  said  that  people 
should  ask  what  they  can  do  for  them- 
selves— and  yet  he  vetoed  this  measure 
which  was  designed  to  help  older  Ameri- 
cans stand  on  their  own  two  feet  in  dig- 
nity. 

This  bill  would  replace  the  boredom 
of  old  age  with  educational  opportunity. 
It  would  replace  loneliness  with  mean- 
ingful voluntary  service. 

It  would  replace  television  soap  operas 
with  more  challenging  recreational  ac- 
tivities. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  job  re- 
training provisions  would  help  lift  the 
more  than  one  million  older  Americans 
who  are  currently  unemployed  from  the 
indignity  of  joblessness. 

The  Budget  Director  should  be  re- 
minded that  he  has  a  special  debt 
to  older  Americans.  The  recession  the 
£ulmlnistration  created  in  order  to  con- 
trol inflation  increased  joblessness  among 
older  Americans  by  a  shocking  73  per- 
cent during  the  period  of  1969-72.  The 
number  of  older  Americans  unemployed 
27  weeks  or  longer  soared  three  and  one- 
half  times  during  the  same  period. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  cast  off 
the  young  man's  burden.  Older  Ameri- 
cans do  not  want  paternalism;  they  want 
to  participate.  Their  experience  and 
knowledge  remains  one  of  the  last  great 
untapped  resources  of  our  society. 

Let  us  give  them  a  chance  to  partici- 
pate. 

Let  us  give  them  a  chance  to  readjust 
to  a  society  which  has  grown  faster  than 
any  of  us. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  call 
upon  the  Congress  to  pass  this  measure 
by  as  wide  a  margin  as  we  did  last  year 
so  that  the  budget  cutters  in  OMB  will 
know  we  will  override  any  veto.  Perhaps 
then  they  will  belatedly  recognize  their 
error,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
cent cuts  in  veterans  benefits. 


VOTE  FRAUD 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Post  OfiBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  February  8,  Mr. 
Randall  B.  Wood,  the  former  director  of 
elections  for  the  State  of  Texas,  stated 
that  election  fraud  is  "always  traceable" 
to  election  officials.  Without  their  col- 
lusion, he  said,  fraud  is  a  minute  prob- 
lem, even  in  Texas,  where  registration 
procedures  are  quite  liberal. 

This  is  an  important  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  of  the  recurring  objection 
to  a  national  voter  registration  system, 
especially  one  which  would  permit  regis- 


tration by  mail,  based  on  unsubstanti- 
ated fears  of  fraud. 

Mr.  Wood  told  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  at  its  recent 
hearings  that  the  Texas  experience  with 
registration  by  mail  could  be  applied  In 
other  areas,  for,  as  we  all  know,  that  is  a 
metropolitan  State,  a  rural  State,  and  a 
State  with  a  diverse  population  mix.  And 
he  said  that  the  incidence  of  fraud  at 
the  registration  level  is  not  a  problem 
there,  though  registration  coupons  are 
printed  in  Texas  newspapers  and  the 
mails  are  used  to  register  would-be 
voters. 

More  recently  even,  we  have  seen 
evidence  to  back  up  Mr.  Wood's  con- 
tention that  fraud  occurs  when  officials 
cause  it  or  permit  it,  Mr.  President.  I 
refer  to  the  guilty  pleas  entered  Monday 
in  the  U.S.  district  court  at  Chicago  by 
four  election  judges  charged  with  forg- 
ing false  ballot  applications. 

There  is  a  false  notion  prevalent,  I 
believe,  which  has  it  that  the  prior  regis- 
tration statutes  of  the  various  States 
were  enacted  to  guard  against  fraud.  In- 
deed, that  may  have  been  an  operative 
element  In  the  spread  of  registration 
laws  across  this  land  in  the  late  19th  and 
early  20th  century-.  But  the  fact  is  that 
the  primary  reason  for  most  registration 
laws,  at  least,  was  a  desire  to  reduce 
voter  participation;  to  deny  the  fran- 
chise to  some  citizens.  In  that  sense,  the 
movement  succeeded,  for  there  were  40 
million  eligible  Americans  who  were  not 
even  registered  to  vote  in  the  1972  elec- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  a  news  re- 
port from  the  Tuesday  Washington  Post 
on  the  vote  fraud  pleas  by  election  offi- 
cials in  Chicago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  13,  1973] 
Vote  Fraud  Admitted  bt  Four  Judges 

Chicago,  February  12. — Four  election 
Judges  pleaded  guilty  today  In  U.S.  District 
Court  to  charges  of  vote  fraud  during  the 
March  21  primary  election. 

The  four  election  Judges  were  charged 
with  forging  more  than  60  false  ballot  ap- 
plications. 

One  of  the  Judges,  Elouise  Weatherspoon. 
33.  told  Judge  Hubert  L.  Will  that  "a  lot  of 
people  told  me  they  weren't  coming  In  to 
vote.  They  gave  me  their  permission.  I  knew 
it  wasn't  right  but  since  they  gave  me  their 
permission  to  vote  for  them  I  didn't  think 
there  was  anything  wrong." 

Miss  Weatherspoon  Is  employed  as  a  clerk 
In  the  Cook  County  Chicago  assessor's  office. 

The  others  who  pleaded  guilty  were  Mattl 
M.  Taylor,  60,  employed  in  the  circuit  Clerk's 
office:  Mary  S.  WiUlams,  42,  and  Vivian  Bur- 
rage.  28.  Judge  Burrage  was  a  RepubUcan 
election  Judge:   the  others  were  Democrats. 

The  four  were  among  75  |)ersons  Indicted 
on  vote  fraud  charges  In  connection  with 
the  March  1  primary  election.  They  face 
maximum  penalties  of  ten  years  in  prison 
and  $10,000  fines. 


THE  MEANING  OF  "IN  WHOLE  OR 
IN  PART"  IN  THE  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
argument  advanced  by  opponents  of  the 
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G  enoclde  Convention  is  that  the  phrase 
'•:n  whole  or  in  part"  contained  in  ar- 
ti  ;le  n  of  the  Convention  might  be  con- 
si  rued  to  make  the  killing  of  one  or 
s(  veral  members  of  an  identifiable  group 
a^  act  of  genocide. 

That  this  construction  of  Eirticle  n  is 
iricorrect  can  easily  be  demonstrated  by 
leaking  Into  the  legislative  history  and 
tie  diplomatic  history  of  the  Genocide 
C  mvention.  A  leading  authority  on  the 
C)nvention  Dr.  Nehemiah  Robinson,  in 
a  book  titled  "The  Genocide  Conven- 
ti  >n"  assures  us  that  the  words  "in  part" 
d(  I  not  leave  the  Convention  open  to  the 
ciitlcism  I  cited  earlier.  The  addition 
o;  the  words  "in  part"  was  made  to  safe- 
guard against  the  argument  that  because 

group  was  not  completely  destroyed, 
tHere  could  be  no  genocide.  For  example, 
if  the  words  "in  part"  were  deleted  from 
a]  tide  n,  the  barbaric  and  systematic 
ej  termination  of  Jews  by  the  Nazis  might 
n(»t  be  considered  genocide  simply  be- 
et use  not  all  Jews  were  killed. 

The  key  to  understanding  the  words 
"la  part"  is  to  remark  that  the  article 
is  referring  at  this  point  not  to  destruc- 
tim  of  groups,  but  to  the  intention  to 
d(  stroy  these  groups.  It  is  therefore  clear 
tlat  individual  or  isolated  instances  of 
ki  lling  would  not  come  under  the  pur- 
vi  ;w  of  the  Convention  unless  the  intent 
tc  destroy  a  national,  religious,  ethnical, 
01  racial  group  is  proved. 

This  conclusion  is  succinctly  stated 
bj  an  expert  on  international  law,  Rich- 
aid  N.  Gardner,  professor  of  law  and 
International  organization  at  Columbia 
U  liversity.  In  hearings  before  a  subcom- 
m  ittee  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
la  Ions  here  in  the  Senate  3  years  ago, 
Mr.  Gardner  concluded: 

The  convention  In  Article  n  requires  an 
In  tent  to  destroy  the  group  as  such,  and 
If  that  Is  not  present,  the  killing  of  Isolated 
In  llTlduals  cannot  conceivably  be  regarded 
as  genocide  within  the  meaning  of  the 
CO  aventlon. 


T  IE  CHANGING  PATTERN  OF  FED- 
ERAL ASSISTANCE  POLICY  IN 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ui.animous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
th  B  Record  a  survey,  which  I  sponsored, 
m  ide  by  the  South  Dakota  Development 
Group,  entitled  "The  Changing  Pattern 
of  Federal  Assistance  Policy  in  South 
Di  ikota." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

follows : 

Changing  Pattxxn  of  Pedkral  Assist- 

ANCK  PoucT  IN  South  Dakota 

survey  by  the  South  Dakota  Development 

3roup,  sponsored  by  Senator  George  Mc- 

30VERN) 

South  Dakota  mayors  are  generally  hope- 
that  revenue  sharing  Is  a  step  forward 

answering  municipal  problems  so  long  as 
existing  federal  programs  are  not  sharply 
r»  luced." 

rhe  South  Dakota  Development  Group 
ha  i  conducted  a  survey  on  recent  federal  as- 
Blitance  policy  changes  and  Its  Impact  on 
So  ath  Dakota  communities. 

rhe  survey,  taken  between  January  19  and 
Fepruary  13,  1973,  tocA  the  form  of  a  ques- 


tionnaire. It  had  two  parts;  the  first  set  of 
14  questions  dealt  with  revenue  sharing;  the 
second  set  of  11  questions  dealt  with  grant- 
in-aid  programs.  It  was  mailed  to  the  chief 
executive  officers  in  each  of  the  116  South 
Dakota  communities  with  a  p>opulatlon  in 
excess  of  500. 

The  resijonse  was  Impressive.  Nearly  55% 
of  those  surveyed  completed  and  returned 
their  questionnaires.  The  complete  figures  on 
responses  to  each  question  are  attached  to 
this  repmrt. 

KET 

0=Overall  response. 

L= Large  communities,  i.e.,  5000+ popula- 
tion. 

M=Medlum  sized  communities,  i.e.,  popu- 
lation between  1000  and  4999. 

S=SmaU  communities,  i.e.,  population  be- 
tween 500  and  999. 

REVENtTB  SHARING 

By  a  margin  of  nearly  four  to  one.  South 
Dakota  mayors  endorsed  the  concept  of  reve- 
nue sharing.  However,  the  survey  revealed 
that  their  enthusiasm  teas  tempered  by  un- 
certainty over  revenue  sharing's  long  range 
benefit  to  their  communities. 

Larger  communities  lead  the  applause  for 
revenue  sharing  with  an  endorsement  by 
89%  of  their  mayors.  Mayors  of  small  com- 
munities grave  the  program  a  favorable  rating 
of  69%  followed  by  a  64%  vote  of  confidence 
from  the  medium  sized  towns. 

Over  71  %  of  the  mayors,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  their  community,  agreed  that  the  in- 
structions on  the  operation  of  revenue  shar- 
ing (sent  them  by  the  federal  government) 
were  broad  and  general.  This  contrasts  with 
17.5%  who  were  willing  to  describe  those 
same  instructions  as  clear  and  precise.  De- 
spite the  contrast  in  percentages,  the  selec- 
tion of  "broad  and  general"  to  describe  the 
instructions  Is  probably  not  a  criticism.  Rev- 
enue sharing  was  designed,  in  part,  to  give 
local  officials  more  flexibility  in  dealing  di- 
rectly with  municipal  spending  demands.  The 
absence  of  precision  is,  therefore,  thought  to 
be  an  example  of  the  federal  government's 
announced  Intention  to  avoid  dictating  pri- 
orities to  the  communities. 

Consistent  with  that  intention  only  6.3% 
of  the  mayors  found  that  the  categories  for 
the  use  of  revenue  sharing  funds  were  re- 
strictive, while  28.6%  felt  the  categories  were 
unrestrictive.  The  great  middle  range  of  re- 
spondents ( 65  %  )  felt  that  the  categories  were 
moderately  restrictive.  The  fact  that  this  per- 
centage was  so  large  reflects  the  four  sections 
of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  which  place  cer- 
tain requirements  on  the  recipients.  For  ex- 
ample, Section  123  Imposes  reporting  and 
accounting  responsibilities,  while  Section  103 
places  a  number  of  broad  categorical  limits 
on  the  purposes  for  which  revenue  sharing 
funds  can  be  used. 

Close  to  70%  of  the  mayors  did  not  foresee 
revenue  sharing  regulations  making  any 
changes  in  the  manner  in  which  they  ad- 
minister their  Jurisdictions.  That  fact  indi- 
cates that  most  mayors  expect  no  extensive 
changes  in  local  procedural  matters  under 
the  Revenue  Sharing  Act.  The  inference, 
therefore,  Is  that  although  the  overwhelming 
number  of  mayors  support  revenue  sharing, 
they  do  not  base  their  support  on  any  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  local  administrative 
practices. 

While  70%  of  the  mayors  listed  a  favorable 
response  to  revenue  sharing,  slightly  more 
than  57%  Indicated  that  the  new  approach 
would  increase  their  level  of  responsibility. 
Forty  percent  foresaw  no  change  whatever 
in  their  responsibilities.  The  more  pro- 
nounced difference  of  opinion  was  a  prelude 
to  even  sharper  differences  over  the  level  of 
aid  revenue  sharing  would  bring  from  the 
federal  government. 

The  mayors  were  asked  the  following  ques- 
tions In  succession : 


1.  Do  you  perceive  any  change  In  the  net 
amount  of  money  available  from  the  federal 
government  as  a  result  of  revenue  sharingf 

2.  Do  you  view  revenue  abartng  aa  a  sup- 
plement to  existing  federal  programs  or  as  a 
replacement? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  most  may- 
ors (46%)  replied  that  they  expected  no 
change  In  the  amount  of  available  federal 
money.  Nineteen  percent  felt  that  there 
would  be  more  money  to  be  had.  But  exactly 
one  third  of  the  respondents  felt  that  lea$ 
money  would  be  available  and  the  figure 
climbed  to  41%  among  middle  sized  com- 
munities. If  the  response  to  this  question 
is  a  guide,  the  hearty  approval  of  revenue 
sharing  cannot  be  said  to  be  baaed  on  antici- 
pation of  additional  federal  funds  for  the 
communities. 

As  a  precaution,  the  second  question  was 
asked  in  order  to  verify  the  initial  response  to 
the  topic  of  additional  money.  A  little  over 
half  (50.8%)  replied  that  they  felt  revenue 
sharing  was  meant  to  supplement  (I.e.,  pro- 
vide money  over  and  above)  existing  federal 
programs.  But  46%  said  they  thought  reve- 
nue sharing  was  a  replacement  or  substitute 
for  existing  prog^rams. 

The  gap  Is  wide  between  those  who  felt 
revenue  sharing  meant  more  money  (19%) 
and  the  50%  who  felt  revenue  sharing  was  a 
supplement  to  existing  programs,  although 
the  questions  were  virtually  Identical.  But 
there  is  no  gap  at  all  between  those  who  ex- 
pected no  change  In  the  amount  of  money 
(46% )  and  those  who  thought  revenue  shar- 
ing Is  a  replacement  (46  % ) .  Therefore,  there 
was  no  clear,  overall  agreement  on  the  im- 
pact revenue  sharing  would  make  on  the 
availability  of  federal  money.  What  is  clear 
is  that  46%  expected  revenue  sharing  to 
make  little  difference  in  their  ability  to  get 
funds  from  Washington  while  54%  were  sim- 
ply  uncertain  over  their  future  funding 
prospects. 

By  a  uHde  margin,  the  mayors  uniformly 
indicated  that  sewer  and  water  projects  were 
the  most  needed  community  improvements 
in  the  State.  Not  only  was  It  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  (69  times)  but  It  was 
also  ranked  first  In  priority  more  times  (24) 
than  any  other  classification.  Additional 
priority  projects  (ranked  In  order  of  fre- 
quency mentioned)  were  street  construction 
and  improvement,  city  building  and  repair, 
city  parks  and  recreation,  capital  equipment, 
city  sanitation,  and  housing. 

Consequently,  when  asked  how  the  mayors 
planned  to  use  their  revenue  sharing  funds, 
the  mayors,  not  vmexpectedly,  reported  that 
sewer  and  water  projects  headed  the  list  (36 
Instances) .  Among  other  projects  that  were 
cited  most  frequently  were  city  building  and 
repair,  purchasing  or  repairing  capital  equip- 
ment, street  construction  and  Improvement, 
city  sanitation,  and  recreation  and  parks. 

GRANT-IN-AID 

The  mayors  responded  with  guarded  ap- 
proval when  asked  their  overall  impression 
of  the  federal  government's  grant  programs. 
Nearly  24%  Judged  the  programs  as  ineffec- 
tive, although  slightly  more  (28.6%)  con- 
sidered them  effective.  The  largest  num- 
ber (47.6%)  labeled  them  moderately  effec- 
tive. These  figures  show  that  while  some  sig- 
nificant amount  of  dlsenchangment  with 
grant  programs  exists  (particularly  among 
smaller  conamunlties) ,  a  total  of  76%  of  the 
mayors  look  on  the  performance  of  the  cate- 
gorical grants  with  at  least  qualified  satis- 
faction. 

The  SDDO  asked  the  mayors  to  describe 
the  application  procedure  for  a  grant  pro- 
gram and  offered  three  descriptions  from 
which  to  choose.  Less  than  5%  of  the  re- 
spondents could  say  that  the  procedure  was 
simple.  Not  too  many  more  (24%)  were 
even  willing  to  call  the  procedure  "involved 
but  comprehensible."  The  greatest  percentags 
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(more  than  60%)  said  frankly,  that  the 
process  was  complicated.  A  sampling  of  re- 
marks added  by  the  mayors  ranged  from 
"too  much  red  tape"  and  "costs  too  much 
for  engineering  services  Just  to  prepare  ap- 
plications", to  "we  never  received  the  grant, 
but  it  took  In  excess  of  9  months  to  receive 
any  word  on  our  application." 

The  length  of  time  It  takes  to  process  an 
application  was  a  subject  on  which  the  may- 
ors were  evenly  divided.  More  than  a  third 
of  the  respondents  (36.5%)  reported  that, 
on  the  average,  they  received  their  grants 
less  than  8  months  after  their  application. 
But  an  equal  nimiber  (36.6%)  said  that  It 
took  9  months  or  longer.  The  greatest 
percentage  (64.3%)  agreed  that  It  took  at 
least  6  months  from  the  time  of  application 
to  the  receipt  of  funds. 

The  problems  of  time  and  "red  tape"  were 
apparently  mitigated  to  some  extent  by  the 
level  of  cooperation  the  mayors  received  from 
federal  personnel.  Only  9.6%  of  those  re- 
sponding to  the  questionnaire  said  the  fed- 
eral personnel  were  not  helpful.  More  than 
73%  agreed  that  they  were  at  least  moder- 
ately helpfva,  and  33%  of  the  overall  num- 
ber said  they  were  very  helpful. 

Despite  the  satisfaction  with  federal  per- 
sonnel, there  Is  at  least  a  hint  that  the 
problems  of  time  and  complexity  might  be 
affecting  the  mayors  willingness  to  go 
through  the  application  process.  The  survey 
discovered  that  more  than  38%  of  the  re- 
spondents (nearly  60%  among  small  com- 
munities) had  not  applied  for  funds  in  more 
than  a  year.  Nearly  16%  had  never  applied 
for  a  grant,  or  at  least  not  vHthin  the  mem- 
ory of  the  respondent. 

The  SDDO  survey  showed  that  among  the 
federal  grant  programs  most  frequently  used, 
sewer  and  water  projects  lead  the  list  with 
a  total  of  21  applications  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The 
most  often  utilized  agencies  were  the  Bureau 
of  Recreation  followed  by  liJiJi.A.,  H.UJD. 
(for  housing  grants)  and  E.KA. 

The  most  successful  grant  programs  were 
virtually  the  same  shovrlng  H.tJ.D.  and  EP.A. 
for  sewer  and  water  projects  heading  the 
list.  Other  successful  programs  were  B.O.R., 
H.UD.  (for  housing  grants) ,  LJ;.A.A.,  E.E.A., 
P.A.A.,  rs.A.,  HJI.W.  and  O.E.O. 

Consistent  with  these  results,  the  agencies 
to  which  South  Dakota  communities  have 
applied  for  funding  since  January  1972  were 
nearly  Identical. 

Despite  their  reservations.  South  Dakota 
mayors  agreed  by  a  sizeable  margin  that  the 
grant  program.s  should  at  least  be  maintained 
at  current  levels.  Although  30%  suggested 
reduction  In  the  programs,  twice  as  many 
(60%)  favored  either  expansion  (20.6%)  or 
maintenance  at  present  levels  (39.8%). 

Regardless  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
the  mayors,  significant  cut  backs  are  never- 
theless being  made  In  the  grant  programs. 
The  mayors  were  asked  to  indicate  what  they 
thought  those  cuts  meant  In  the  long  run. 
Nearly  62%  felt  that  programs  were  being 
consolidated  imder  new  authority.  The 
mayors  judgement  that  consolidation  is  the 
reason  behind  the  cuts  combined  with  their 
general  agreement  that  grant  programs 
should  at  least  be  maintained  at  current 
levels  is  strong  evidence  that  further  reduc- 
tions in  the  present  grant  structure  would 
not  be  enthusiastically  received  in  South 
Dakota. 

The  reason  for  the  unfavorable  reception 
was  made  clear  in  the  mayor's  response  to 
the  following  question: 

If  certain  grant-in-aid  programs  providing 
funds  for  functions  outside  purely  govern- 
mental projects  wwe  suspended,  what  would 
your  reaction  be? 

Sixteen  percent  said  that  their  jurisdiction 


would  move  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
program.  More  than  22%  said  they  would 
assist  In  seeking  private  funding.  But  49% 
said  flatly  that,  if  funds  were  suspended,  the 
programs  would  be  eliminated. 

Of  the  eleven  questions  asked  the  mayors 
on  grant  programs,  the  most  unexpected  re- 
sponse came  when  they  were  asked  where 
federal  spending  might  be  reduced.  Nearly 
34%  answered  that  funds  should  be  cut  for 
the  military.  Better  than  27%  said  funds 
should  be  cut  for  welfare.  But  32.5%  indi- 
cated their  preference  for  cuts  in  general 
domestic  spending. 

COMMENT 

Mayors  are  generally  hopeful  that  revenue 
sharing  Is  a  step  forward  In  answering  mu- 
nicipal problems  so  long  as  federal  assistance 
In  existing  programs  Is  not  sharply  reduced. 

Although  they  have  some  reservations 
about  the  procedures  connected  with  grant 
programs,  there  is  no  clear  willingness  to 
rely  on  either  revenue  sharing  or  grants 
standing  alone,  one  without  the  other.  That 
view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  over  the 
next  ten  years,  42.9%  of  the  mayors  favored 
revenue  sharing  to  help  fund  community  im- 
provements. However,  41.2%  favored  revenue 
sharing  combined  with  some  version  of  the 
grant  programs. 

The  reasons  for  criticism  of  the  grant 
structure  are  clear.  They  take  too  long  and 
Involve  too  much  paper  work. 

The  reasons  for  the  hearty  approval  of 
revenue  sharing  are  less  clear.  One  possible 
reason  Is  tha*  the  revenue  sharing  conc^t 
Is  simply  superior  to  the  grant  programs. 

Another  possible  reason  is  an  example  of 
the  axiom:  familiarity  breeds  contempt.  In 
other  words,  the  long  association  with  grant 
programs  might  make  something  new  (reve- 
nue sharing)  look  like  something  better. 

A  more  likely  reason  for  the  great  support 
found  for  revenue  sharing  is  that  it  is  both 
easier  and  less  complex  than  the  grant  sys- 
tem. Under  revenue  sharing,  there  is  no  ap- 
plication process  and  no  period  of  uncertain 
waiting.  The  cities  get  what  the  formula  as- 
signs and  spend  It,  more  or  less,  as  they  see 
fit. 

The  most  likely  reason  for  the  endorsement 
of  revenue  sharing  (a  reason  supported  by 
the  survey)  Is  that  the  majority  of  South 
Dakota  mayors  are  eager  to  take  advantage 
of  whatever  federal  help  is  available.  It  ap- 
parently makes  little  difference  what  the  ve- 
hicle Is  called,  as  long  as  there  are  dollars 
available  when  they  are  needed. 

The  findings  of  the  survey  can  be  general- 
ly summarized  as  follows :  Although  the  may- 
ors aie  unsure  about  the  fate  of  categorical 
grants  and  uncertain  about  the  future  of 
revenue  sharing,  they  are  firm  In  the  opinion 
that  continued  federal  assistance  is  a  must. 

What  is  youi  overall  reaction  to  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing? 

1.  Favorable. 

2.  Neutral. 

3.  Unfavorable. 

4.  No  opinion. 

Number  of  responses 
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What  was  your  Impression  of  the  information  you  received  from 
(lie  Federal  Government  concerning  the  operation  of  revenue 
sharing? 

1.  Clear  and  precise. 

2.  Broad  and  general. 

3.  Unclear. 

4.  No  opinion. 
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Do  you  anticipate  any  change  In  your  level  of  authority  now 
that  revenue  sharing  is  the  law? 

1.  More  authority. 

2.  No  change. 

3.  Less  authority. 

4.  No  opinion. 
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Do  you  anticipate  any  change  in  the  level  of  your  responsibility 
now  that  revenue  sharing  is  the  law? 

1.  More  responsibility. 

2.  No  change 

3.  Less  responsibility. 

4.  No  opinion. 
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Do  you  foresee  revenue  sharing 
any  changes  in  the  manner  in  which 
jurisdiction? 

1.  More  difficult. 

2.  No  change. 

3.  Less  difficult. 

4.  No  opinion. 


regulations    making 
you  adrr.inislei  your 
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>o  you  perceive  any  change  in  the  net  amount  of  money  avail- 
s  from  the  Federal  Government  as  a  result  of  revenue  sharing? 
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lo  change, 
.ess  money, 
lo  opinion. 
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Number  of  responses 


16 
2 


44 

7 

13 
24 


Has  revenue  sharing  altered  the  numt)er  of  people  who 
participate  in  the  policymaking  function  in  your  jurisdiction? 

1.  Increased  the  number. 

2.  No  change. 

3.  Lessened  the  numl)er. 

4.  No  opinion. 


Perctntage 


Numt)er  of  responses 


2 


Percentage 


2 


25. 4  69. 8  4.8 

22.2  77.8  0 

36. 4  59. 1  4. 5 

18.8  75.0  6.3 


_      0 5  57  0 

4      L- - 1  8  0 

M 1  21  0 

~      S 3  28  0 


Percentage 


Number  of  responses 


12 
1 
6 
5 


29 
5 
7 

17 


21 
3 
9 
9 


Percentage 


19.1  46.0  33.3 

11.1  55.6  33.3 

27.3  31.8  41.0 

15.6  53.1  28.1 


Co  you  view  revenue  sharing  as  a  supplement  to  existing 
■*"'  programs  or  as  a  replacement? 

iew  as  a  supplement. 

lew  as  a  replacement 

lo  opinion. 


Number  of  responses 


1 


32 
6 
9 

37 


29 

3 

12 

14 


Percentage 


3 


50.8 
66.7 
41.0 
53.1 


46.0 
33.3 
55.5 
43.4 


0  «r 


the  next  10  years,  which  approach  would  you  favor  to 
your  jurisdiction's  improvement  and  service  needs? 
ivenue  sharing. 

^venue  sharing  and  current  grant  programs 

S  ivenue  sharing  and  expanded  grant  programs 

E  ipinded  revenue  sharing. 

'  creased  taxation. 


func 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5.  I 

6. 

7.  Ih  opinion. 


0  [her. 


Number  of  responses 


3 


14 
1 
5 
8 


12  18  2 

2  5  0 

4  4  1 

6  9  1 


Percentage 


2 


0. 
L. 
M. 
S., 


7.9 
11.1 
4.5 
9.4 


90.5 
88.9 
95.5 
87.5 


Concerning  the  categories  for  which  revenue  sharing  can  be 
used,  would  you  say  the  categories  were: 

1.  Unrestrictive. 

2.  Moderately  restrictive. 

3.  Restrictive. 

4.  No  opinion. 


Number  of  responses 


M 

1.6  S 

0  

0 

11      I 


18 
2 
7 
9 


41 

6 

13 

22 


Percentage 


0.. 
L.. 
M.. 
S.. 


28.6 
22.2 
31.8 
28.1 


65.1 
66.7 
59.1 
68.8 


6.3 
11.1 
9.1 
3.1 


Have  your  constituents  expressed  opinions  to  you  regarding 
the  prospect  of  using  federal  income  tax  dollars  for  local  needs? 

1.  Approve. 

2.  No  comment 

3.  Disapprove. 

4.  No  opinion. 


Number  of  responses 


2 


0. 

0  ?- 

4.5  ^-■ 

3.1  _ 


25 
6 
9 

10 


37 

2 

13 

22 


Percentage 


0 39.8  58.7  0 

L 66.7  22.2  0 

M 40.9  59.1  0 

S 31.2  68.8  0 


1.6 
11.1 

0 
0 


_      0 38.1  57.1 

L 55.6  44.4 

M 31.8  59.1 

7      S 37.5  59.4 


4.8 
0 

9.1 
3.1 


What  is  your  overall  impression  of  the  Federal  Governmenfi 
grant  programs? 


Effective. 

Moderately  effective. 
Ineffective. 
No  opinion. 


Number  of  responses 


1.0 

0  — 

0  „ 

3.1  0- 

—     mV 
s.. 


3 


18 
2 

10 
6 


30 
5 
9 

16 


15 
2 
3 

10 


Percentage 


2 


0 28.6  47.6 

L 22.2  55.6 

—      M.... 45.4  41.0 

4      S 18.8  50.0 


23.8 
22.2 
13.6 
31.2 


How  would  you  describe  the  application  procedure  for  a  grant 
program? 

1.  Complicated. 

2.  Involved  but  comprehensible. 

3.  Simple. 

4.  No  opinion. 


Number  of  responses 


0. 
L. 
M. 
S.. 


38 

8 

18 

12 


15 
1 
4 

10 


Percentage 


0 60.3  23.8 

~.      L 88.9  11.1 

*      M 81.8  18.2 

-      S 37.5  31.2 


4.8 
0 
0 
9.4 


11.1 

0 

0 
21.9 


How  would  you  describe  the  level  of  cooperation  you  receive 
from  Federal  personnel  during  your  grant  application  period? 

1.  Very  helpful. 

2.  Moderately  helpful. 

3.  Not  helpful. 

4.  Obstructive. 

5.  No  opinion. 


Number  of  responses 


: 0 21 

Have  constituents  demonstrated  a  level  of  concern  regarding  m' 7 

the  use  of  revenue  sharing  funds  different  than  their  concern  S 10 

over  previous  grant  programs? 

1.  More  enthusiasm. 

2.  No  change. 

3.  Less  enthusiasm.  

4.  No  opinion.  ~ 


25 
4 

12 
9 


11 

0 

1 

10 


Percentage 


Number  of  responses 


2 


0 33.3  39.8  9.5 

—       L 44.4  44.4  11.2 

4      M 31.8  54.6  9.1 

S 31.3  28.1  9.4 


17.4 

0 

4.5 
31.2 


--  14.3  22.2  19.0 

-.    0  11.1  22.2 

--  13.6  22.7  18.2 

.-  18.8  25.0  18.8 


28.6 

3.2 

6.3 

55.5 

0 

0 

18.2 

4.5 

1,3.6 

28.1 

3.1 

3.1 

6.3  0 2«  36  3 

11.1  L--- 5  4  0 

9.1  M 7  13  2 

11  S 12  19  1 


What  IS  the  average  length  of  time  from  application  for  a  grant 
until  the  time  you  receive  your  grant? 

1.  1-4  months. 

2.  5-8  months. 
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3.  9-12  months. 

4.  Longer. 

5.  No  opinion. 


Number 

of  respo 

nses 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

12 

11 

8 

15 

17 

L      

3 

3 
5 

1 
4 

2 

7 

0 

M 

2 

4 

s         

7 

3 

3 

6 

13 

Percentage 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

19.1 

17.5 

13.0 

23.8 

27.0 

L 

33.3 

33.3 

11.1 

22.3 

0 

M 

9.1 

22.7 

18.2 

31.8 

18.2 

S 

21.9 

9.4 

9.4 

18.7 

40.6 

Regarding  federal  grant-in-aid  programs  do  you  think  their 
numbers  should  be: 

1.  Expanded. 

2.  Maintained  at  current  levels. 

3.  Reduced. 

4.  No  opinion. 


Number  of 

responses 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 13 

L 0 

M 7 

S 6 

25 
6 
6 

13 

19 
3 
6 

10 

6 
0 
3 
3 

Percentage 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 20.6 

L... 0 

M 31.8 

S 18.7 

39.8 
66.7 
27.3 
40.6 

30.1 
33.3 
27.3 
31.3 

9.5 
0 

13.6 
9.4 

If  federal  grant  programs  are  to  be  cut-back,  should  they  be 
reduced  for; 

1.  General  domestic  spending. 

2.  Welfare. 

3.  Military  spending. 

4.  No  opinion. 

Number  of 

responses 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 25 

L 5 

M 6 

S 14 

21 
0 
6 

15 

26 

3 

12 

11 

5 
1 
2 
2 

Percentage 

1 

2 

3 

4 

0 32.5 

L 55.6 

M 23.3 

S 33.3 

27.2 

0 

23.3 

35.7 

33.8 
33.3 
46.2 
26.2 

6.5 

11.1 

7.7 

4.8 

Do  you  feel  that  the  cut-back  in  some  grant  programs  means 
that  they  are  being— 
1.  Completely  eliminated? 
2  Consolidated  under  new  authority? 
3.  No  opinion? 


Number  of  responses 


0. 
L. 
M. 
S. 


1 

2 

3 

19 

39 

5 

2 

6 

1 

11 

9 

2 

6 

24 

2 

Percentage 


0 30.2  61.9  7.9 

L 22.2  66.6  11.1 

M 50.0  40.9  9.1 

S 18.8  75.0  6.2 


If  certain  grant-in-aid  programs  providing  funds  for  functions 
outside  purely  governmental  projects  were  suspended,  what 
would  your  reaction  be? 

1.  Assumption  of  responsibility  by  your  jurisdiction. 

2.  Elimination  of  the  program. 

3.  Seek  private  funding. 

4.  No  opinion. 


Number  of  responses 


0. 
L.. 
M. 
S.. 


in 

31 

14 

1 

5 

2 

3 

13 

4 

6 

13 

8 

Percentage 


0. 
L.. 
M. 
S.. 


15.9 

49.2 

22.2 

13.0 

11.1 

55.6 

22.2 

11.1 

13.6 

59.1 

18.2 

9.1 

18.8 

40.6 

25.0 

15  6 

In  order  of  priority,  what  are  the  capital 
Improvement  or  service  projects  most  needed 
by  your  unit  of  government?  (Five  blanks 
given  to  mi  In.) 

1.  SEV^TEB  AND  WATER  PEOJECTS 

Mentioned  a  total  of  69  times  and  given 
#1  priority  by  24  cities.  Here  is  the  break- 
down: 

Mentioned 

Large  community 8 

Medium  community 29 

Small  community 32 

No.  1  priority 

Large  community 3 

Medium  community 11 

Small  community 10 

2.  STREET  CONSTRUCTION  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

Mentioned  a  total  of  46  times  and  given 
#1  priority  by  10  cities.  Here  is  the  break- 
down: 

Mentioned 

Large  community 6 

Medium  community 19 

Small  community 21 

No.  1  priority 

Large   community . 0 

Medium  community •  1 

Small  community 9 

3.  CITT  BUILDING 

Mentioned  a  total  of  38  times  and  given 
#1  priority  by  14  cities.  Here  is  the  break- 
down: 

Mentioned 

Large   community 7 

Medium  community 7 

Small  community 24 

No.  1  priority 

Large   community 2 

Medium  community 1 

Small  community 11 

4.  CITY  RECREATION  AND  PARKS 

Mentioned  a  total  of  22  times  and  given 
#1  priority  by  1  city.  Here  is  the  break- 
down: 

Mentioned 

Large   community 2 

Medium  community 11 

Small  community 9 


No.  1  priority 

Large    community 0 

Medium  community 1 

Small   community 0 

5.   CAPrTAL   EQUIPMENT 

Mentioned  i  total  of  21  times  and  given 
i:l  priority  by  3  cities.  Here  Is  the  break- 
down: 

Mentioned 

Large    community 5 

Medium  community 9 

Small  community 7 

No.  1  priority 

Large    community 0 

Medium  community 2 

Small   community 1 

6.   CITT   SANITATION 

Mentioned  a  total  of  19  times  and  given 
itl  priority  by  4  cities.  Here  Is  the  break- 
down: 

Mentioned 

Large    community 5 

Medium  community 8 

Small   community 6 

No.  1  priority 

Large   community 1 

Medium  community 3 

Small  community 0 

7.  HOUSING 

Mentioned  a  total  of  6  times  and  given  r  1 
priority  by  3  cities.  Here  is  the  breakdown : 

Mentioned 

Large    community 2 

Medium    community 3 

Small    community 1 

No.  1   priority 

Large    community 2 

Medium    community 1 

Small    community 0 

8.  MISCELLANEOUS 

Mentioned  a  total  of  18  times  and  given 
#1  priority  by  2  cities.  Here  Is  the  break- 
down: 

Mentioned 

Large    community 4 

Medium  community 8 

Small    community 6 

No.  1   priority 

Large    community 0 

Medium  community 2 

Small   community 0 

Of  the  funds  assigned  your  Jurisdiction 
under  Federal  revenue  sharing,  what  projects 
do  you  plan?  (If  plans  are  indefinite,  please 
list  proposed  plans.) 

Sewer  and  water  projects 

Overall  __ - 26 

Large    communities 8 

Medium    communities 7 

Small    communities 11 

City  building  and  repair 

Overall    24 

Large  communities 3 

Medium    communities 7 

Small  communities 14 

Capital  equipment 

Overall 24 

Large  communities 4 

Medium    communities 13 

Small  communities 7 

Street  construction  and  improvement 

Overall    23 

Large  communities 2 

Medium    communities 10 

Small  communities 11 

City  sanitation 

Overall —  10 

Large  communities 4 

Medium  communities 4 

Small  communities 2 
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atjf  recreation  and  parks 

Overall 7 

Large  communltlea ""  1 

Mddlum  communities.. _.II  1 

Siiall  communities """  5 

Miscellaneotu 

0\eraU 10 

Large  communities ~_V.l.  4 

M<dlum   communities 2"  2 

Sni&ll  communities 4 

No  plans  made  aa  yet 

Overall    Ig 

La-ge  communities '_  i 

M«dlum    communities ~  6 

SnAll  communities "  9 

I  Jtnce  January  1,  1972.  under  which  grant 

prtgrams  has  your  Jurisdiction  aralled  for 
fuidlng? 

BOR 

O^sraU 18 

La  -ge  commimltles . ".III  7 

M«  lliun  communities _. ... 3_  4 

Snail  communities "-Z"'""l  6 

HVD 

Ovsrall 13 

Lage  communities IIIIIII  3 

Me  dlum  communities I  6 

Sn  all  communities . .. _!""  4 

LEAA 

Ovsrall 9 

La  ge  communities "III  3 

Me  Hum  communities . 4 

Snail  communities "  a 

SEA 

Ovsrall 7 

Lajge  communities "H  3 

Me  Mum  communities ._ 2 

SnaU  communities I  2 

EPA 

Ov  irall e 

lAige  communities "  a 

Me  Uum  communities a 

SmiU  conmiunltles HI  1 

Miacettaneotu 

OviiraU 20 

I*a]ge  communities g 

Me  Hum  communities IIH  10 

3m  Ul  communities "I  4 

None 

Ovi  rail 24 

Laige  communities 0 

Me  Utmi  communities 5 

SmUl  communities II  19 

\  rhlch  Federal  grant  programs  have  been 
mo  It  frequently  used  t)y  your  Jxirlsdlctlon? 

i  ewer  and  water  profecta—HUD  and  EPA 

Overall 21 

Lai;e  communities g 

Me  Uimi  communities 3 

Smill  commimltles 9 

Parks — BOR 

Ovtrall ig 

Lai^  commvmltles 7 

Medium  communities g 

Sm  111  cooamunltles 3 

LEAA 

Ovirall 9 

Lai;e  communities 3 

Medium  communities 2 

Sm  ai  communities 4 

Housing— HVD 

Ovtrall 7 

Lar  5e  commimltles 2 

Me<  lum  communities 2 

Smill  communities 3 

Employment — EEA 

Ovtrall g 


Larje  communities 2 

Me<  lum  commimltles a 

Sm^ll  communities 2 

Miscellaneous 

Ovekall 18 

Lar  [B  communities 3 

Me<  lum  communities 3 

Smi.U  communities 12 


None 

Overall 20 

Large  communities 0 

Medium  communities 3 

Small  communities 12 

Which  Federal  grant  programs  have  been 
most  successful  In  your  Jurisdiction? 
Sewer  and   water  projects — HUD  and  EPA 

Overall 26 

Large    conununltles    7 

Medium  communities   12 

Small  communities 7 

Parks — BOR 

Overall    20 

Large  communities 5 

Medium  conununltles 5 

Small    communities    10 

Housing — HUD 

Overall    13 

Large  communities 5 

Medium    communities    6 

Small  communities 2 

Omnibus  criTne  bill — LEAA 

Overall    12 

Large  communities 3 

Medium  communities 6 

Small  communities 3 

Employment — EEA 

Overall    4 

Large  communities 0 

Medium  communities 2 

Small  communities 2 

Miscellaneous — FAA,  HEW.  OEO 

Overall    21 

Large  communities 4 

Medium  communities 4 

Small  communities 13 

None 

Overall    ig 

Large  communities  0 

Medium  communities 6 

Small  communities 10 


RECENT  STATEMENTS  CONCERNING 
THE  NATION'S  NEED  FOR  HEALTH 
CARE  REFORM  UNDER  NATIONAL 
HEALTH  INSURANCE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The 
first  Is  a  statement  by  Leonard  Woodcock, 
president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance,  concerning  the 
need  for  national  health  insurance  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  Health  Security 
Act  of  1973,  S.  3,  meets  these  needs. 

The  second  is  an  article  from  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  describing  a  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Michael  E.  De  Bakey,  presi- 
dent of  Baylor  College  of  Medicine  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance.  Dr.  De  Bakey 
describes  how  the  health  security  pro- 
gram would  be  appealing  to  America's 
physicians  if  they  better  understood  Its 
intent  and  provisions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Health  StccKTiY — An  American  iMPEBATms  • 
(By    Leonard    Woodcock  ••) 

Two  weeks  ago  the  nation  was  saddened 
by  the  death  of  a  man,  who  with  the  passage 
of   time,   has  come   to   be   recognized   as   a 


•  Harvey  Weiss  Memorial  Lecture,  Md.- 
D.C.-Va.-Delaware  Hospital  Association  An- 
nual Meeting,  Washington  Hilton  Hotel, 
Washington.  DC,  January  8,  1973. 

••President,  International  Union,  United 
Auto  Workers:  Chairman,  Conunlttee  for  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance. 
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courageous  and  far-sighted  American  leader 
Commentators  on  the  presidency  of  Harrr 
S.  Truman  recalled  his  1957  television  Inter- 
view with  Edward  R.  Murrow  In  which  he 
stated  his  greatest  disappointment  was  tha 
failure  of  his  administration  to  provide  need- 
ed universal  access  to  good  health  care  for 
all  Americans. 

Today  we  are  stUl  trying  to  meet  this 
major  need  which  Harry  Truman  so  percep. 
lively  recognized. 

HEALTH    CARS    AS    A    RIGHT 

In  the  last  decade  there  has  developed 
general  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  every 
American  has  the  right  to  good  health  care. 
We  are  still  not  agreed  on  how  to  make  this 
right  a  reality.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
93rd  Congress  will  give  prominent  attention 
to  the  issue — and  move  from  promise  to  per- 
formance. 

The  working  people  of  America,  and  the 
poor,  and  the  deprived,  have  the  same  right 
to  good  health  and  to  life  Itself  as  the  afflu- 
ent and  the  opulent.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  endorsed  by  the  five  million 
UAW  members  and  their  famUles  whom  I 
represent,  and  by  the  many  millions  of  others 
who  support  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
Health  Security  Program.  And  whUe  we're 
on  the  subject  I  have  noted  with  pleasure 
the  recent  endorsement  of  the  Health  Secu- 
rity principles  by  the  Inter-rellgious  Task 
Force  on  Health  Care.  Every  major  church 
organization  In  America  was  represented  on 
the  Task  Force. 

"The  pivotal  Issue,  underlying  discussions 
of  all  proposals  for  national  health  pro- 
grams," the  report  says,  "deals  with  an 
emerging  social  philosophy  regarding  health 
care.  This  philosophy  ftfflrm«;  that  the  avall- 
abUlty  of  good  health  care  Is  a  right,  to  be 
enjoyed  by  all  citizens — rather  than  a  privi- 
lege to  be  limited  by  considerations  of  race, 
religion,  political  belief,  or  economic  or  social 
conditions.  Therefore,  our  goal  is  that  each 
person  receive  sufllcient  health  care  of  good 
quality  as  a  right  and  as  a  recognition  of 
the  dignity  of  man." 

The  Task  Force  goes  on  to  endorse  the 
use  of  social  Insurance  principles  to  secure 
the  equitable  system  of  health  care  called 
for  In  the  report  This,  of  course.  Is  a  key 
point. 

The  average  American  of  today  works 
about  one  month  of  the  year  to  support  the 
hospitals,  doctors,  and  health  Insurance  com- 
panies. Yet  even  with  these  tremendous  ex- 
penditures, he  has  no  assurance  of  being 
protected  or  getting  the  services  he  needs 
when  he  needs  and  wants  them.  The  Insur- 
ance companies  compete  vigorously  for  busi- 
ness, but  they  have  not  freed  the  American 
citizen  from  the  risk  of  being  deprived  of 
health,  life  and  property  by  the  medical  care 
system. 

As  for  the  system  Itself,  I  submit  we  are 
far  from  the  mlllenlum.  By  all  the  accepted 
indices  of  the  health  of  the  people,  we  trail 
other  industrialized  nations — life  expectancy 
at  any  age  is  lower  here  than  In  most  ad- 
vanced countries,  and  Infant  mortality  Is 
higher. 

MYTH    AND    REAUTT 

There  are  powerful  interests  in  America 
which  stand  four-square  against  any  basic 
changes  in  the  health  system.  I  am  talking 
about  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  health  Insurance  Industry.  Sometimes 
they  express  a  belief  in  health  care  as  a 
right.  Sometimes  they  give  lip  service  to 
health  maintenance  organizations,  or  com- 
prehensive health  planning,  or  methods  of 
increased  productivity  in  the  delivery  of 
services.  But  they  don't  mean  It.  They  don't 
stand  behind  their  words.  They  back  down 
whenever  the  crunch  comes. 

With  the  help  of  the  White  House  itself,  the 
AMA  and  the  Insurance  industry  have  suc- 
cessfully floated  a  raft  of  myths  about  health 
care  In  America  and  about  the  National 
Health  Security  Program — the  Kennedy-Grlf- 
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flths-Corman  Bill.  No  more  Important  domes- 
tic Issue  will  be  before  this  new  Congress 
than  how  to  deal  with  the  health  care  crisis. 
We  Intend  to  work  vigorously  for  enactment 
of  Health  Security.  And  I  am  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  here  in  Washington,  at  the 
start  of  the  93rd  Congress,  to  dlsi>el  several 
of  the  myths  about  health  care  and  about 
the  Health  Security  Program  which  has  been 
carefully  designed  to  meet  the  deficiencies  m 
personal  health  services  In  this  country. 

MTTH  KO.    1 — THX   SPICNOm    PERFORUANaC 
OF  THE  INSTTRANCE  INDTTSTRT 

The  first  myth,  propounded  by  the  special 
Interests,  Is  that  only  the  Insurance  com- 
panies and  not  government  will  cherish  and 
protect  the  American  citizen's  right  to  health 
care.  The  central  aim  of  the  private  insurance 
Industry  is  to  ameliorate  man's  struggle  for 
existence,  and  not  to  make  money.  Among 
the  hundreds  of  health  Insurance  companies 
and  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Plans 
there  will  be  created  cost  control  practices, 
quality  controls  and  the  climate  for  univer- 
sal access  to  health  care.  So  goes  the  myth. 

Now  we  recognize — as  I'm  sure  you  do  when 
you're  stuck  with  bad  debts  from  insured 
patients — that  the  Insurance  companies  have 
great  power.  You  try  to  work  with  them,  not 
fight  them.  We  In  the  UAW  have  worked 
with  them  for  30  years  and  have  given  up  our 
members'  hard  earned  dollars  to  support 
them.  Last  year  alone  health  Insurance  pre- 
miums for  UAW  negotiated  health  Insurance 
program  came  to  over  $800  million.  In  the 
past  Insurance  companies  have  rendered  im- 
portant and  needed  protection  to  our  mem- 
bers when  we  were  struggling  to  reduce  the 
economic  Impact  of  Illness  to  their  families. 

But  now,  after  30  years  of  effort.  It  Is  clear 
that  the  health  Insurance  Industry  has  faUed. 
It  has  failed  to  provide  universal  coverage, 
concealing  Its  real  performance  below  clouds 
of  rhetoric  about  how  high  Is  the  percentage 
of  the  population  covered. 

Some  of  the  "coverage"  can  make  you  sick. 
It  Is  filled  with  exclusions  of  pre-existing 
conditions,  limitations,  cut-offs  and  deceptive 
phrases.  It  Is  Swiss  cheese  coverage,  full  of 
holes. 

After  30  years  of  effort,  some  30  million 
Americans  still  have  no  hospitalization  In- 
surance whatsoever.  Considering  only  the 
civilian  population  under  age  66  years,  this 
means  that  I6V2  percent  of  us  have  no  hos- 
pital coverage.  Over  19  percent  have  no  sur- 
gical coverage,  and  25  percent  have  no  in- 
hospltal  medical  care  coverage  or  coverage 
for  diagnostic  x-ray  and  lab  services. 
Roughly  50  percent  lack  any  Insurance  for 
general  medical  care  in  the  office  or  home — I 
dont  have  to  tell  you  how  this  leads  to  un- 
necessary hospitalization.  Coverage  for  dental 
services  is  insignificant  and  that  for  nursing 
home  care  not  much  better. 

The  commercial  Insurance  Industry  has 
deluged  the  American  consumers  with  nu- 
merous figures  designed  to  convey  the  notion 
that  most  people  are  covered  by  health  in- 
surance which  will  take  care  of  their  sickness 
bills.  The  facts  reveal  a  very  different  picture. 
Private  health  insurance  covers  only  a  fourth 
of  personal  health  care  expenditures.  What 
Is  happening  is  that  the  health  insurance  In- 
dustry (profit  and  non-profit)  underwrites 
the  cream  of  the  risks,  leaving  most  of  the 
payments  to  governments,  federal,  state  and 
local,  and  to  out-of-pocket  payments  by  the 
consumer,  when  he  can  afford  them. 

Despite  the  good  citizenship  awards  they 
give  each  other,  the  commercial  health  In- 
surance companies  are  intensely  Interested 
in  profits,  and  you  can't  fault  them  for  that. 
But  let's  be  clear  about  what  It  means  In 
terms  of  people  who  need  health  care  and  an 
effective  way  to  pay  for  It. 

It  means  the  insurance  companies  deal 
with  people  as  risks.  Whether  the  health  in- 
surance is  sold  to  groups  or  individuals  or 
families,  the  people  are  subject  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  insurance  actuaries.  The  very 


large  groups  of  relatively  young,  fully  em- 
ployed, healthy  people  are  handled  on  a  cost- 
plus  basis  since  the  insurer  usually  gets  the 
life  Insurance,  pension  and  other  business 
In  a  "package"  deal. 

Automobile  Insurance  companies  would 
love  to  sell  insurance  to  non-drivers.  And 
conunerclal  health  Insurance  companies  like 
to  ferret  out  the  non-users  of  health  serv- 
ices and  "cover"  them  with  Insurance  they 
are  not  likely  to  use.  But  that  leaves  the 
high  risks  in  a  predicament  and  out-and-out 
bad  risks  to  ferret  for  coverage  among  the 
drum  beaters  now  offering  mall  order  health 
Insurance. 

Now  what  makes  a  person  a  bad  risk  or  a 
high  risk?  Is  It  because  he's  a  shady  charac- 
ter? Because  he  doesn't  pay  his  bills?  Be- 
cause hla  credit  rating  has  slipped? 

Well,  It  may  be.  But  In  selling  health  m- 
surance,  the  commercial  Insurance  compa- 
nies rate  you  as  a  high  risk  if  you  are  laid  off 
or  terminate  employment  for  any  reason. 
You  are  a  bad  risk  if  you  have  a  chronic  ill- 
ness or  some  kind  of  pre-existing  condition 
requiring  needed  care.  And  If  you  have  had  a 
serious  Illness,  the  costs  may  well  have  wiped 
out  your  bank  account  and  made  you  a  bad 
credit  risk.  Particularly  if  you  are  a  working 
man  or  woman,  earning  an  average  Income. 

Women  are  high  risks,  under  group  health 
Insurance,  if  they  are  working.  And  if  they 
are  home  alone,  caring  for  children,  they  are 
high  individual  risks. 

Farmers  and  fishermen  are  high  risks,  and 
so  are  hospital  employees  and  clergymen. 
Apparently  the  health  Insurance  companies 
feel  that  hospital  employees  and  clergymen 
can  get  themselves  admitted  to  hospitals,  and 
collect  benefits,  when  they  don't  need  to  be 
hospitalized. 

The  Insurance  companies  have  an  excellent 
system  for  keeping  "clunkers" — that's  their 
word  to  describe  people  with  pre-existing 
conditions,  from  cheating  them.  They  con- 
sider it  cheating  when  a  sick  person  manages 
to  get  a  policy.  They  have  a  tight  net  to 
catch  the  clunkers.  It's  called  the  Medical 
Information  Bureau.  It's  a  large  secret  data 
bank  located  in  Boston.  The  personal  medi- 
cal histories  of  over  11  million  insurance  ap- 
plicants have  been  collected  there.  About  760 
life  Insurance  companies  have  access  to  the 
case  histories  filed  in  the  MIB's  extensive  $8 
million  computer  system.  Acting  in  corpKDrate 
and  conglomerate  collusion,  they  keep  cloee 
tabs  on  who  is  sick  and  who  is  getting  sicker. 
And  the  casualty  insurance  companies  which 
sell  health  Insurance  have  a  similar  bureau 
and  a  computer  system  in  New  Jersey  to  iden- 
tify and  keep  out  the  clunkers. 

You  would  hardly  call  the  MIB  an  Instru- 
ment for  assuring  people  equal  access  to 
health  care.  If  experience  teaches  us  any- 
thing at  all  about  private  health  Insurance, 
It  teaches  us  that  equal  rights  to  health  care 
cannot  be  achieved  through  the  Insurance 
marketplace. 

MYTH  NO.  2 CONTROLLING    COSTS 

The  second  myth  would  instill  us  with 
great  confidence  that  the  insurance  compa- 
nies— run  by  hard-nosed  businessmen — will 
inevitably  succeed  in  controlling  excessive 
rises  in  health  costs.  That's  what  Insurance 
companies  are  good  at,  isn't  it,  keeping  claims 
under  control?  And  when  they  discover  more 
jjerfect  ways  to  waste  money  the  discoveries 
will  be  made  by  government  bureaucrats, 
right? 

Wrong.  Those  who  seem  determined  to  let 
the  Insurance  Industry  handle  the  problem  of 
cost  controls  completely  overlook  the  fact 
that  costs  have  skyrocketed  for  20  years. 
The  same  20  years  that  health  Insurance  hais 
enjoyed  the  support  of  labor,  management 
and  the  public  at  large. 

They  also  overlook  the  tremendous  waste 
and  duplication  of  administrative  costs  in  a 
system  Involving  1,800  different  sets  of  ad- 
ministrators In  1,800  different  health  insur- 
ing organizations.  Even  the  Nixon  Admin- 


istration concedes  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  could  administer  national 
health  insurance  more  economically  than 
the  Insurance  industry.  The  Social  Security 
system,  which  enjoys  the  overwhelming  trust 
and  support  of  the  American  people,  is  our 
choice  for  administering  national  health  In- 
surance, and  not  the  big  "bloated,"  imper- 
sonal welfare  bureaucracy  the  opponents  try 
to  tag  us  with. 

And  they  overlook  the  mass  of  experience 
which  clearly  shows  that  the  Insurance  com- 
panies are  incapable  or  unwUling,  or  both, 
of  controlling  provider  costs.  Even  as  fiscal 
intermediaries  for  the  government  in  Med- 
icare, audit  report  after  audit  report  shows 
that  the  carriers  carefully  avoid  challenging 
the  medical  profession.  Whether  phvslcUn 
fees  are  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  the  pub- 
lic's money  Is  freely  expended  by  the  insur- 
ance companies.  They  are  Interested  in  lim- 
iting their  own  liabilities.  They  are  not 
equaUy  concerned  about  what  It's  cost- 
ing the  taxpayer  or  the  individual  patient. 

As  for  hospital  costs,  I  know  there  will  be 
less  than  unanimous  agreement  in  this  room 
when  I  say  we  must  get  away  from  paying 
every  hospital  on  its  own  costs  and  letting 
them  Just  run  up.  On  the  other  hand,  no- 
body wants  to  curtaU  necessary  services  pro- 
vided by  the  hospital  or  put  you  on  a  starva- 
tion budget.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  believe 
many  hospitals  ought  to  be  expanding  their 
services,  coming  out  from  behind  their  curb- 
stones to  provide  home  health  services  and 
extended  care  in  various  forms.  But  at  this 

point,  who's  to  know — do  you  reaUy  know 

that  16  open  heart  surgery  faculties  are 
actually  required  in  the  District.  Virginia  and 
Maryland?  That's  how  many  are  being  sup- 
ported now.  Are  they  aU  really  necessary? 

Hospitals  are  getting  used  to  the  Idea  that 
prospective  budgeting  is  coming.  I  think 
most  sense  a  growing  demand  for  greater 
public  accountabUlty.  The  unregulated,  un- 
justifiable "administered"  price  levels  which 
permeate  the  entire  health  care  Industry  to- 
day wont  be  acceptable  by  the  public  to- 
morrow. Duplicative  but  unnecessary  and  ex- 
pensive services  and  beds  will  undergo  closer 
scrutmy,  by  you,  not  by  outsiders,  but  the 
consumer  who's  paying  the  bUl  is  demanding 
to  be  let  In.  And  the  taxpayer  wants  better 
controls  not  only  of  costs  but  of  conflicts  of 
Interest  and  abuses  that  reach  the  public 
print  with  increasing  frequency  these  days. 

Despite  the  myth  of  a  business-like  ap- 
proach to  cost  controls  by  private  Insurance 
versus  a  "wasteful"  bureaucracy,  the  public 
will  not  be  fooled. 

MTTH      NO.      3— MEDICAL     CASE     DOKSN'T      MAKE 
MUCH    DDTBRENCE 

The  third  myth — and  a  very  popular  one 
these  days  with  the  AMA  and  the  President 
of  the  Blue  Cross  Association— is  that  med- 
ical care  really  doesn't  make  much  differ- 
ence: lowered  life  expectancy  and  high  In- 
fant mortality  rates  in  this  country  are  social 
and  not  medical  problems.  Besides,  if  people 
would  stop  smoking  and  eat  more  nutri- 
tious and  less  caloric  foods,  they  would  live 
longer. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  this  audience  that 
the  AMA  and  the  Blue  Cross  President  are 
begging  the  question. 

Certainly  we  need  to  encourage  health 
education  and  personal  health  maintenance. 
Certainly  we  support  programs  to  clean  up 
the  environment  and  tear  down  dilapidated 
housing  and  replace  it  with  decent  places  for 
people  to  live.  The  future  of  America  rests 
on  solutions  to  the  critical  social  problems 
that  divide  our  society. 

But  what  are  you  supposed  to  tell  a  mother 
with  a  sick  baby  who  shows  up  at  your  hos- 
pital— go  home  and  wait  until  they  put  In 
some  insulation  to  close  off  the  drafts?  Feed 
him  an  Improved  diet?  Walt  until  the  rat 
eradication  programs  gets  funded? 

The  Health  Security  Program,  which  I 
hope   the    93rd   Congress   will   pass,   will   do 
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not  bln«  about  housing  or  pcllution  or  about 
tra:  isportatlon  or  the  monctcnous  Jobs  that 
men's  souls.  It  will  do  nothing  about 
era^catlng  rats.  It  Is  not  even  a  panacea 
all  the  problems  of  shortages  and  mal- 
distributions we  currently  face  In  the  health 
.  But  It  will  put  us  on  the  right  road  to 
solving  one  cf  our  more  manageable  prob- 
,  adequate  health  care.  It  wUl  equalize 
to  health  services,  as  other  advanced 
have  done.  And,  based  In  the  hard 
.  It  will  help  create  significant  Im- 
protrements  in  life  expectancy  and  reductions 
Ififant  mortality. 

an  American  man  of  40  has  less 
of  living  to  be  50  than  his  counter- 
In  other  Industrialized  countries.  Today 
Shanghai,  according  to  the  American  phy- 
slcl  uis  who  recently  visited  the  Peoples  Re- 
put  He  of  China,  the  Infant  mortality  rate  is 
than  half  that  of  New  York  or  Detroit 
whites,  and  almost  a  third  leos  than  that 
'^hltes.  The  main  cause  of  the  low  Infant 
mortality  rate  In  Shanghai,  the  doctors  re- 
,  Is  the  Intensive  prenatal  care  available 
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ought  to  be  able  to  do  as  well  here 
they  are  doing  In  China.  As  a  matter  of 
we  have,  when  we've  tried  new  methods 
provided  the  financing  to  carry  them  out, 
of  wringing  our  hands  In  despair, 
years  ago,  Holmes  County,  Mlssls- 
.  had  one  of  the  highest  Ixxfant  mortality 
In  the  nation — 39.1  per  1,000  live  births, 
year  It  was  down  to  21.3.  How  did  they 
such  a  dramatic  cut?  Not  by  shoving 
problem  Into  the  background  until  so- 
cial (conditions  Improved. 

ey  established  a  health  team  approach. 

grafted    new    methods   of    organizing 

and  the  financing  to  carry  them  out, 

ont4  existing  health  care  resources  of  the 

In  a  way  that  made  optlmatl  use  of 

was  already  available. 

Ttiat's  how  It  was  done  In  Holmes  County. 

t  It  give  you  heart  that   It  can  be 

In    Mississippi,    as    well    as    in    other 

counties?  That  In  the  health  field  we  can 

the  leadership?  We  can  halve  the  In- 

mortallty  rate   where   It   Is  excessively 

and  we  can  Improve  the  life  expectancy 

tablM'  ii  we're  not  restrained  by  the  nay- 

;  and  If  we  support  innovative  meth- 

wlthout  waiting  for  every  other  Amerl- 

soclal  problem  to  be  cleared  up  In  ad- 


MTIH  NO.  4  —  H'^ALTH  SECURITY  IS  A 
"MONOUTHIC"    PBOGRAM 


then  you  come  to  the  fourth  myth — 

those  calling  for  reforms  In  the  orga- 

dellvery  and  financing  of  health 

would  burden  the  nation  and  all  of 

citizens  with  a  "monolithic"  program.  In 

"monolithic"  has  become  the  most  used 

word    of   the   comfortably   fixed,    the 

Interests  In  the  health  care 


well  entrenched 
field 

\  onoUthlc"  is  a  scary-sounding  word,  all 
rlgh  .  The  workers  I  represent  might  not  un- 
ders'  and  what  It  means.  But  they  do  under- 
stan  1  from  painful  experience  and  personal 
family  tragedies  what  It  means  not  to  get 
dece  It  medical  care. 

W  lat  has  "monolithic"  meant  In  medical 
reset  rch.  for  example?  Just  about  all  our 
med:  cal  research  is  conducted  by  or  funded 
tbrojigb  the  National  Institutes  of  Health — 
monolith.  That's  the  way  It's 
for  20  years.  In  those  two  decades 
scientists  have  received  18  Nobel 
in  medical  research.  By  contrast,  from 
1910  to  1930,  Americans  won  Nobel  Prizes  In 
medl  :lne  and  physiology  In  only  three  of  the 
year 

To  lay  our  research  Is  the  envy  of  the 
worl  t,  even  though  not  a  single  nation  Is 
prop  wing  to  copy  our  medical  care  delivery 
aytU  m  or  to  retreat  to  our  way  of  financing 
heal  h  services. 

Sc  entlsts  tell  us  that  If  current  scientific 
knov  ledge  were  applied  to  the  ""i»1""in  the 


a  goremment 
been 

Ame  lean 
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present  death  rate  for  this  country  could  be 
appreciably  reduced — life  expectancy  at  all 
ages  could  be  lengthened.  But  current  knowl- 
edge Is  not  being  maximally  applied.  There 
Is  a  wide  gap  between  promise  and  perform- 
ance lu  health.  Millions  of  Americans  are 
denied  access  to  health  care.  Millions  of 
others  receive  only  cursory  attention.  Preven- 
tive medicine  Is  neither  practiced  nor  sought. 
Only  residual  benefits  of  our  scientific  knowl- 
edge reach  still  other  millions. 

A  quarter-century  ago  medical  research  was 
in  the  predicament  that  health  services  now 
finds  itself — that  Is.  In  crisis. 

The  financing  of  research  was  primarily 
through  private  resources.  Funds  were  labori- 
ously collected  in  small  amounts  throu^jh 
philanthropy  or  squeezed  from  the  over- 
strained budgets  of  academic  institutions. 
Private  commercial  research  was  conceived 
and  supported,  not  as  a  way  of  preventing 
sickness,  but  as  a  way  of  Increasing  business 
through  new  production  a'.;d  sales. 

Until  the  establishment  and  development 
of  the  N.IJI.,  we  had  no  massive  attack 
through  res3arch  on  the  causes  cf  killer 
diseases.  NIK.  provided  tax-based  federal 
fundUig  support,  which  some  now  call  "mon- 
olithic", which  has  resulted  in  the  most 
productive  scientific  enterprise  in  the  wcrld. 
But  the  monolithic  financing  system  did  not 
stlfie  individual  scientific  efforts.  It  did  not 
create  a  single  massive  research  system. 
Rather,  it  weaved  together  and  coordinated 
Inter-related  efforts.  It  supported  multiple 
private  efforts  and  a  degree  of  freedom  for 
the  medlcal-sclentlfic  c:'mmi!nlty  that  has 
yielded  unprecedented  health  benefits  ft  r  rur 
people. 

Today,  our  nation  can  grasp  the  same 
opportunity  for  reform  of  healtii  care  delivery 
we  seized  for  medical  research  with  t^ie  estab- 
lishment of  NIH.  That  Is,  we  can  s'.lft  from 
an  essentially  diffuse.  Ineffective,  no.  creative 
financing  system  to  a  single  financing  sy.stem 
which  will  bring  multiple  new  m?thcds  of 
dellvermg  services  to  consumers.  We  can 
liberate  medical  and  hospital  care  from  a 
tyranny  of  wildly  escalating  costs  and  assure 
every  family  new  opportunities  for  preven- 
tive care  early  diagnosis  of  Illness  and  effec- 
tive therapy  and  rehabilitation. 

Or  we  can  continue  to  subsidize  our  pres- 
ent medical  care  delivery  system  which  has 
faUed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  promise 
and  performance. 

Of  those  who  cry  "monolithic"  the  strategy 
Is  to  leave  the  average  American  mystified, 
confused  and  dependent  on  the  old  stand- 
bys — the  AMA  and  the  Insurance  industry. 

The  "moiicUthlc"  cliche  is  being  employed 
to  condemn  the  National  Health  S*>curlty 
Plan — or  any  plan  that  does  not  rely  on  the 
private  insurance  Industry.  Without  the  In- 
surance Industry  to  manage  It,  any  national 
health  insurance  plan  would  b?  rl^ld  and 
not  adaptn>3le  to  flexibility  and  diversity. 
That  l3  the  essential  position  of  the  myth- 
makers. 

They  have  to  a  considerable  extent,  suc- 
ceeded In  cre-i-lpg  confusion.  But  the  fact  Is. 
as  they  well  know,  that  while  the  financmg 
under  our  proposed  Health  Security  Program 
would  be  monolithic,  as  it  is  In  the  Social 
Security  program,  the  health  services  would 
be  provided  by  a  system  of  resources  for 
medical  care  which  would  be  pluralistic. 
In  particular,  the  Health  Security  Act  would 
help  create  family  health  plars  across  the 
nation  as  alternatives  to  the  present  solo 
practice  fee-for-servlce  medical  system.  The 
goal  that  you  In  the  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation have  proposed — the  health  care  cor- 
poration to  assume  responsibility  for  defined 
population — Is  not  dissimilar  from  the  Health 
Maintenance  Organization  or  family  health 
plan  we  propose. 

The  two  key  elements  of  the  Health  Se- 
curity Program  are:  systematic  and  secure 
national  funding  by  the  federal  government 
and  multiform  delivery  of  medical  care  by 
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private  providers.  The  organization,  delivery 
and  financing  of  services  would  be  rational- 
ized as  medical  research  has  been. 

THE  FIFTH  MYTH EXCESSIVE  COSTS 

To  make  available  truly  comprehensive 
health  services  for  all  our  people  through  a 
universal  health  Insurance  program  like 
Health  Security  will  cost  too  much.  This 
country  cannot  afford  the  $77  blUlon,  or  (81 
billion,  or  $91  billion,  or  apparently  whatever 
figure  comes  to  mind  at  the  moment  to  the 
myth  makers. 

They  Inevitably  neglect  to  mention  that 
not  a  dime  of  the  funds  proposed  for  the 
Health  Security  Program  Is  new  money.  It 
1?  a  rechannelllng  of  existing  expenditures. 

The  myth  makers  are  blind  to  the  facts 
wh.ch  demonstrate  that  this  country  can- 
not afford  not  to  reorganize  peiional  health 
services  In  this  country.  They  conveniently 
forget  that  In  1971  the  costs  of  the  Medicaid 
program  Increased  25%.  In  the  absence  of 
effective  methods  of  Intervention  the  costs 
of  health  care  continue  to  skyrocket  at  bet- 
ter than  twice  the  rate  of  Increase  in  the 
overall  cost  of  living.  Health  Insurance  pre- 
miums charged  by  the  inefficient,  wasteful 
health  Insurance  Industry  rise  by  a  scan- 
dalous rate.  Premiums  for  family  coverage 
in  Michigan  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  for  a 
Chrysler  worker  In  1972  were  132%  higher 
than  similar  coversige  five  years  earlier.  This 
c-.mpares  with  an  Increase  In  cost  of  living 
of  23':;  in  the  same  period. 

The  myth  makers  worry  that  Health  Secu- 
rity would  cost  too  much  but  do  not  report 
to  you  that  according  to  H.  E.  W.  In  1972 
this  nation  spent  $83.'l  billion  for  health 
care.  In  recent  months  numerous  Adminis- 
tration spokesmen  have  been  hailing  the 
success  of  the  wage-price  controls  programs. 
Such  controls,  as  you  well  know,  are  in  effect 
in  health  care.  Despite  the  controls  health 
care  costs  In  this  country  last  year  went  up 
10.3':;.  The  controls  have  had  no  discernible 
effect  on  the  Infiatlonary  trend  In  health 
care.  The  Administration  programmers  fiddle 
with  relatively  Inconsequential  measures 
whUe  the  consumers'  health  care  dollars  con- 
tinue to  burn  in  the  fires  of  Infiation. 

The  fact  is  that  costs  under  the  Health 
Security  Bill  would  be  less,  not  more  than 
under  any  of  the  alternative  plans  being 
proposed.  They  would  be  less  because  of  the 
budgeting  system.  They  would  be  less  be- 
cause the  Incentives  and  disincentives  In  the 
program  would  rationalize  the  health  care 
system.  They  would  be  less  because  a  month's 
work  each  year  Is  quite  enough  to  pay  for 
health  care. 

If  we  choose  to  go  the  route  proposed  by 
the  Nixon  Administration,  or  the  AMA,  or 
the  Insurance  industry,  the  American  work- 
ing man — who  Is  already  putting  In  far  more 
time  than  any  other  working  man  to  pay  for 
medical  care — would  be  asked  to  continue  to 
subsidize  a  wasteful,  Ineffective,  Inefficient 
health  care  system.  In  another  few  years  It 
might  cost  him  two  months  pay  a  year.  Will 
that  be  enough  for  the  vested  Interests? 
Anyone  who  buys  the  myth  that  our  Health 
Security  Program  Is  more  costly  than  the 
present  system  or  than  those  proposed  by 
the  vested  interests  Is  closing  his  eyes  to 
reality,  and  possibly  to  disaster. 

THE  HEALTH  SECtTRrrY  PBOGRAM — 1973 

The  Health  Security  Program  represents 
a  major  effort  to  reorganize  both  the  financ- 
ing and  the  organization  of  personal  health 
services  In  this  country.  Nothing  less  is  likely 
to  meet  the  massive  and  complex  problems 
this  nation  faces.  The  Bills  have  been  rein- 
troduced In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
with  the  same  numbers  as  before — HR.  22 
and  S.3.  We  had  sound  legislation  last  year 
In  the  onffiths-Corman-Kennedy  Bills.  It  1> 
even  better  now. 

The  Health  Security  Program  alone  fulfills 
the  promise  of  health  care  as  a  right.  Every 
American  Is  eligible  for  Its  benefits.  There 
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are  no  means  tests,  no  work  earnings  tests 
and  no  bad  risks.  The  simple  eligibility  and 
uniform  benefits  shotild  free  thousands  of 
clerks  In  your  hospitals  for  other  duties.  It 
IB  a  problem  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to 
take  on. 

The  benefits  are  comprehensive  and  In- 
clude all  necessary  hospital  care,  physicians' 
care  and  other  services.  Skill  nursing  home 
care  is  limited  to  120  days  per  benefit  period 
unless  the  skilled  nursing  home  or  extended 
care  facility  Is  owned  or  managed  by  a  hos- 
pital, in  which  case  the  limitation  may  be 
removed.  Hospitalization  for  mental  condi- 
tions is  limited  to  45  days  per  benefit  period 
for  active  treatment.  All  prescribed  drugs 
are  covered  when  Institutionally  provided 
whether  to  In-patlents  or  outpatients.  A 
limited  drug  benefit  Is  also  provided  to  non- 
hospital  patients  who  require  long-term,  ex- 
pensive drug  therapy. 

And  even  these  limitations  may  be  liberal- 
ized In  organized  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations. 

Payments  for  services  are  made  through  a 
budgeting  process.  Hospitals  will  be  paid  on 
the  basis  of  prospective  budgets  developed  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  Individual  Institu- 
tion but  also,  through  the  planning  process. 
In  concert  with  other  community  hospitals, 
80  that  wasteful  duplication  of  services  Is 
minimized  and  eventually  eliminated.  Physi- 
cians will  be  paid  by  capitation,  fee-for-serv- 
lce or  other  methods.  The  fees  are  expected 
to  be  reasonable,  based  on  relative  value  and 
fee  schedules. 

The  program  vrtll  be  financed  through  a 
combination  of  payroll  taxes  and  general  rev- 
enue taxes — 50%  from  payroll  and  50  "S;  from 
general  revenues.  Individuals  would  pay  1% 
of  earned  or  unearned  Income  up  to  915,000 
per  year.  Employers  would  pay  a  3%%  pay- 
roll tax;  the  self-employed  2V4  %  up  to  $15,000 
Income.  The  proceeds  of  these  personal  and 
payroll  taxes  together  with  the  general  rev- 
enues would  constitute  the  Health  Security 
Trust  Fund. 

On  a  formvila  basis  a  Resources  Develop- 
ment Fund  would  be  established  in  the  Trust 
Fund  with  expected  Income  of  approximately 
$2  billion  a  year  to  provide  loans  and  grants 
to  assist  In  the  reorganization  of  services,  the 
establishment  of  needed  facilities,  training 
of  certain  categories  of  scarce  personnel  and 
the  support  of  new  and  Imaginative  demon- 
stration programs  better  to  assure  that  prom- 
ised services  will  be  available. 

The  Health  Security  Program  also  provides 
for  consumer  participation,  along  with  pro- 
fessionals at  all  levels  of  development  and 
administration  and  for  public  accountability 
of  its  workings.  This  urgently  needed  facet 
of  the  proposed  program  Is  one  I  ho{>e  70U 
will  examine  with  special  Interest,  for  mean- 
ingful consumer  participation  In  the  govern- 
ance of  voluntary  hospitals  In  this  country 
leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 

Among  the  new  features  of  the  1973  Health 
Security  BUI  are  added  Incentives  for  hos- 
pitals to  form  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions. Funds  for  planning  and  development 
are  made  available,  and  In  the  new  Bill  the 
HMO's  will  be  required  to  furnish  or  arrange 
for  all  covered  services  except  mental  health 
and  dental  services.  Previously  HMO's  could 
elect  not  to  provide  Institutional  services; 
now  they  must. 

We  have  prepared  a  booklet  with  rather 
complete  Information  about  the  new  Health 
Security  Program,  and  perhaps  that's  the  best 
way  for  those  of  you  who  want  more  details 
to  obtain  them.  There  are  also  Improved  den- 
tal benefits,  more  recognition  for  the  pro- 
fessional foundations.  Incentives  for  you  to 
retrain  workers  and  to  establish  career- 
ladders. 

A  new  section  provides  authority  for  pilot 
projects  to  test  the  feasibility  of  home  main- 
tenance care  for  chronically  111  or  disabled 
people.  The  home  maintenance  services  could 
Include  homemaker  care,  meals  on  wheels, 
assistance  with  transportation  and  shopping, 


and  other  so-called  social  care  services.  Maybe 
this  is  one  type  of  social  problem  that  a  con- 
cerned health  care  system  could  at  least  help 
to  ameliorate. 

The  new  Health  Security  Program  will  es- 
tablish a  Commission  on  the  Quality  of  Care. 
It  will  assure  that  those  standards  of  quality 
which  have  already  been  developed  by  the 
health  professions — but  not  necessarily  en- 
forced— will  be  Implemented  on  a  national 
basis,  both  for  Institutional  and  non-lnstltu- 
tlonal  care.  And  It  will  develop  new  standards 
based  on  the  process  and  outcome  of  health 
services. 

Frankly,  I  think  you  recognize  as  well  as 
we  do  that  the  public  Is  becoming  extremely 
leery,  to  say  the  least,  about  the  ability  or 
the  desire  of  the  medical  profession  to  police 
Its  own  members.  The  days  when  apprehen- 
sive patients  and  reverent  families  felt  they 
cfjuld  Judge  a  good  surgeon  like  a  pelican, 
by  his  bill,  are  fast  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
pay  ment  of  an  outrageous  fee  Is  no  guarantee 
at  all  that  the  surgery  was  exceedingly  well 
performed,  or  even  that  It  was  necessary. 
Two  million  unnecessary  operations  last  year 
provide  little  reassurance  that  the  peer  re- 
view system  as  presently  functioning  serves 
the  public's  interest. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  again  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today 
and  to  discuss  what  I  have  called  an  Ameri- 
can Imperative — Health  Security.  I  think 
that  many  hospitals  have  a  need  to  see  some- 
thing new — to  wrestle  with  things  they  may 
not  like   ...  or  think  they  may  not  like. 

None  of  us  can  afford  to  stand  still  and  we 
know  that  the  hospitals  of  this  nation,  by  and 
large,  will  be  In  the  forefront  of  progress 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  greater  produc- 
tivity and  responsiveness  to  public  need.  We 
In  the  UAW  and,  I'm  sure,  throughout  the 
society,  will  not  Ise  found  wanting  In  help- 
ing you  to  meet  the  pressing  problems  that 
you  face  as  administrators  and  trustees  of 
a  precious  community  asset. 

Never  In  the  history  of  the  United  States 
have  so  many  diverse  elements  endorsed  the 
principle  of  health  care  as  a  right  of  citizen- 
ship. We  look  to  the  leaders  of  the  hospitals 
of  America  to  give  practical  support  now 
In  attaining  the  fulfillment  of  this  right. 
Let  this  be  our  final  tribute  to  Harry  S. 
Truman,  and  the  average  American  he  so 
well  represented. 

[From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  Dec.  31, 

1972] 
DeBakey  Says  He  Can't  Undekstand  Opposi- 
tion TO  U.S.  Health  Insurance 
(By  Moselle  Boland) 

Dr.  Michael  E.  DeBakey,  famed  heart  sur- 
geon and  a  longtime  advocate  of  national 
health  Insurance,  says  he  cannot  understand 
the  hostility  and  opposition  to  federally  fi- 
nanced Insurance  for  all  Americans. 

DeBakey,  president  of  the  Baylor  College 
of  Medicine,  says  he  favors  full  coverage  for 
everyone  from  birth  to  death. 

As  a  leading  spokesman  for  such  a  pro- 
gram, DeBakey  has  committed  himself  to  an 
issue  that  is  expected  to  touch  off  one  of  the 
hottest  battles  faced  by  the  upcoming  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

OPPOSES   WHITE   HOUSE 

His  advocacy  of  a  national  health  insurance 
plan  also  places  him  In  opposition,  on  this 
issue,  to  the  Nixon  administration  and  the 
American  Medical  Assn.  (AMA).  Both  bitter- 
ly oppose  the  plan,  and  have  proposed  their 
own. 

DeBakey  asks: 

"Who  would  deny  his  neighbor  medical 
care?  We  Americans  are  known  the  world 
over  for  otir  generosity  to  our  neighbors." 

National  health  Insurance  was  proposed  by 
President  Harry  S  Truman  to  a  Republican 
Congz«ss  In  1962.  It  was  respected  then. 

"We  have  come  a  long  way  in  those  20 


years,"  DeBakey  said  In  an  exclusive  Inter- 
view. "We  already  have  federally  sponsored 
Insurance  for  the  elderly  and  for  all  federal 
employes.  National  health  Insurance  will  ex- 
tend it  to  everyone  else." 

DeBakey  backs  the  plan  sponsored  by  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy,  D-Mass  ,  and  Rep.  Martha 
Griffiths,  D-Mich. 

The  Kennedy-Griffiths  bills  would  be  com- 
pulsory for  every  American  from  birth  to 
death.  Its  broad  benefits  would  Include 
physician  services,  the  prevention  and  detec- 
tion of  disease,  care  and  treatment  of  ill- 
ness and  medical  rehabilitation. 

Taxpayers  would  pay  an  estimated  $59.4 
billion  for  the  plan. 

ADMINISTRATION     PLAN 

The  administration's  proposal  would  re- 
quire employers  to  offer  private  insurance  to 
employees  and  their  families.  Free  federal  In- 
surance would  cover  low-income  families. 

Taxpayers  would  pay  an  estimated  $2.95 
billion  for  the  administration's  proposal.  Em- 
ployers would  pay  65  to  75  percent  o*  the 
plan's  cost. 

Sen.  Kennedy,  however,  says  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  "is  not  compulsory,  but 
would  only  make  health  care  available." 

The  administration  opposes  the  Kennedy 
plan,  saying  that  It  would  lead  to  a  "federal- 
ized" system  costing  the  average  household 
more  than  $1000  a  year. 

The  American  Medical  Assn.  fears  the  Ken- 
nedy plan  would  lead  to  excessive  govern- 
mental supervision  of  medical  practice. 

AMA  has  proposed  general  coverage  based 
on  private  Insurance. 

"NOT  SOCIALIZED   MEDICINE" 

DeBakey  says  it  is  a  mistake  to  lal>el  the 
Kennedy-Griffiths  proposal  as  "socialized 
medicine." 

Under  socialized  medicine,  doctors  work 
for  the  government.  Patients  cannot  choose 
their  own  physician,  and  doctors  work  where 
they  are  assigned. 

National  health  insurance.  DeBakey  says, 
still  gives  the  patients  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  doctors  and  affords  doctors  the 
right  to  say  where  they  will  practice. 

"The  government  supplies  the  Insurance  to 
pay  the  bills,"  he  says. 

just  as  he  did  when  he  led  the  successful 
fight  for  Medicare,  DeBakey  has  testified  be- 
fore Congress  In  support  of  a  national  health 
insurance  bill.  He  believes  such  a  bill  will  be- 
come a  reality  before  the  President  completes 
his  second  term  and  possibly  during  the 
1973-74  Congress. 

"Not  all  Americans  receive  the  health  care 
they  need,"  he  says.  "They  get  adequate 
emergency  medical  care.  A  great  number  do 
not  get  total  health  care." 

Under  Kennedy's  plan,  "the  total  popula- 
tion supports  the  total  population,"  he  says. 

The  Kennedy  plan  would  replace  Medicare 
for  the  elderly  and  Medicaid  for  the  poor. 
Overall  cost  of  health  care  for  Americans  In 
1971  has  been  put  at  $75  billion  by  some 
experts. 

DeBakey  touched  on  these  other  subjects: 

Q. — What  Is  your  position  today  on  heart 
transplants? 

A. — We  now  have  demonstrated  that  only 
a  small  number  of  recipients  will  survive  for 
a  long  time.  Heart  transplants  are  costly — 
in  time,  money  and  energy.  Finding  the  right 
donor  at  the  right  time  Is  difficult.  With  this 
combination  of  factors,  its  use  Is  very  re- 
stricted. 

Q. — On  group  practice:  Specialists  form- 
ing associations  that  provide  over-all  medi- 
cal care  to  families.  Will  this  supplant  the 
general  practitioner? 

A. — The  method  of  several  specialists  Join- 
ing together  to  practice  medicine  is  economi- 
cal, desirable  and  efficient.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary for  everyone  to  work  In  group  practice. 
The  general  practitioner  will  remain  as  long 
as  he  has  something  to  offer  his  patients, 
and  I  believe  that  will  be  for  a  very  long 
time. 
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<  )n  tbe  lasue  of  prolonging  Uf  e  In  terminal 
pal  lenta: 

'.  tie  public  concept  of  persons  being  kept 
all'  e  with  machines  is  misleading.  When  a 
pel  ion  reaches  the  terminal  stage,  the  doctor 
do^  what  is  necessary  to  relieve  his  suffer- 
but  otherwise  lets  nature  take  its  course, 
average  doctor  simply  does  nothing. 
<>n  doctors  who  prescribe  drugs  and  medl- 
clD  »  they  may  know  little  about : 

'  he  average  doctor  is  conscientious  and 

trl^s  to  do  a  good  Job.  Generally,  he  does  not 

medications  he  doesn't  know  about. 

experience  is  that  the  great  majority  of 

keep  up  to  date  with  information 

ab4ut  drugs. 

. — On  the  development  and  marketing  of 

:  Should  the  government  take  this  over 

eliminate    tbe   pressure    of    competition 

drug  companies? 
. — I  don't  believe  the  government  should 
over  the  drug  industry.  It  would  be  even 
costly  (than  the  present  system) .  Com- 
petition is  healthy,  and  the  majority  of  drug 
do  a  good  Job.  There  have  been 
but  in  general,  drug  firms  do  a  good 
The  standard  and  quality  of  drugs  in  the 
States  are  better  than  anywhere  else 
he  world.  We  need  to  be  concerned  more 

overregulatlon  than  underregulatlon. 

. — Are  medical  colleges  doing  a  good  Job 

creening  Incompetente? 

— With  45,000  applicante  competing  for 

to  12,000  openings  in  medical  schools 

most  suitable  applicants  are  selected.  At 

we   get   3,000   applications   for   168 

In  the  freshman  class.  They  go  through 

t^ugh  screening  and  very  few  will  not. do 

.  We  constantly  seek  better  ways  to  select 

Very  few   won't    graduate,    and 

a  small  percentage  won't  do  well  In 
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. — On  medical  societies  and  state  boards 
of  nedlcal  examiners:  Are  they  regulating 
their  ranks  adequately? 

-Medical  societies  and  state  boards  try 
to  Ao  this.  Peer  review,  however,  is  difficult, 
bee  Luse  a  lot  depends  on  the  integrity  and 
ethics  of  the  Individual  doctor.  How  can  one 
basic  integrity  unless  a  flagrant  viola- 
tloii  of  ethics  occurs?  I  think  they  do  a  pretty 
goo  1  Job. 
C  Q  doctors'  fees: 

Ipe  average  worker  pute  In  40  hours  a 
Most  doctors  work  80  to  80  hours.  In 
tenfas  of  the  education  they  must  have  and 
the  service  they  perform,  they  axe  not  over- 
paid;.  Most  doctors  charge  what  the  patient 
can  afford. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

■the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
fur  ;her  morning  business?  11  not,  mom- 
Ine  business  Is  closed. 


CALL  OP  CALENDAR 

•the  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
pre  ceed  to  the  call  of  the  calendar  with 
res  )ect  to  various  committee  money  res- 
oliitlons.  The  5-mlnute  limitation  on 
sp<  eches  has  been  waived. 

■:  "he  clerk  will  report  the  first  resolu- 
tloi  I. 


AD  DinONAL 


1HE 


STAFF  MEMBERS  FOR 
COMMnTEE  ON  FINANCE 


r^e  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

resolution  (S.  Res.  40)  Calendar  No. 

>y  title,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration if  this  resolution  is  going  to 
be  considered  at  this  time?  I  was  imder 
the  impression  that  the  Senate  would 
begin  consideration  of  these  resolutions 
with  Calendar  Order  No.  35. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say  I.  myself,  have  no  objection  as  to 
which  one  we  begin  with.  If  there  has 
been  some  understanding  that  we  would 
begin  with  Calendar  Order  No.  35, 1  cer- 
tainly have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No;  I  was  just 
under  that  impression.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  untmimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RESUMPTION  OF  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS— INTRODUC- 
TION OF  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  some  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
distinguished  assistant  Republican  lead- 
er that  a  Senator  from  his  side  of  the 
aisle  be  on  the  floor  before  we  proceed 
with  the  consideration  of  the  money  res- 
olutions. That  Senator  is  coming  to  the 
floor. 

I  wonder  if  in  the  meantime  we  could 
go  back  to  morning  business  for  a  little 
while  to  allow  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  has  just  arrived  on  the  floor 
with  some  morning  business,  to  proceed 
for  3  minutes.  The  leadership  did  not 
know  that  any  other  Senator  wished  to 
bring  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
morning  business. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object  since  this  is  the  appropriate  thing 
to  do — although  I  did  not  have  notice.  I 
understand  that  there  was  some  notice 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  did  want 
to  get  over  here  and  participate  in  morn- 
ing business.  But  beyond  that,  let  me  say 
that  the  Senator  we  are  waiting  for  Is 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
Rules  and  Administration  Committee.  I 
would  Uke  to  have  him  here  before  we 
begin  business  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  be- 
ing no  objection,  the  Senate  wUl  proceed 
with  consideration  of  morning  business, 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
not  to  exceed  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  sorry.  He  misunderstood  the  ma- 
jority whip. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  deputy  majority  leader  and  the  de- 
puty minority  leader  for  their  courtesy. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Javits  made  at 
this  point  on  the  introduction  of  S.  972, 
the  Health  Maintenance  Assistance  Act 
of  1973;  S.  974,  dealing  with  special  medi- 
cal grants  and  contracts;  and  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  12,  dealing  with 
the  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  are 
printed  in  the  Record  under  "State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint  Re- 
solutions and  under  the  appropriate 
heading  for  the  concurent  resolutions.) 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  (Mr.  Clark)  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 
Mr.   CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I 


ask 


imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  William  M. 
Cochrane  and  Mr.  John  P.  Coder,  of  the 
staff  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  be  permitted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  consideration 

of  the  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION,  ADMINISTRATION. 
AND  EXPENSES  OP  THE  JOINT 
STUDY  COMMITTEE  ON  BUDGET 
CONTROL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  47,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  8. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  8) 
relating  to  the  designation,  administration, 
and  expenses  of  the  Joint  Study  Committee 
on  Budget  Control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  resolution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
current resolution  would  authorize  the 
Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget  Con- 
trol to  expend  not  to  exceed  $200,000  dur- 
ing the  next  10  months  for  inquiries  and 
investigations. 
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During  the  last  session  of  Congress 
the  joint  committee  was  authorized  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  4- 
month  period  for  that  purpose.  The  joint 
committee  estimates  it  will  return  ap- 
proximately $97,000  of  that  amoimt  to 
the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $100,000  over  last  year's  au- 
thorization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration h£is  reported  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  8  without  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska)  are  co- vice-chairmen  of 
the  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
8)  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  joint 
committee  established  under  title  m  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit  and 
to  place  a  limitation  on  expenditures  and 
net  lending  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973",  approved  October  27,  1972  (Public 
Law  92-599;  86  Stat.  1324).  shall  be  known 
as  the  Joint  Study  Committee  on  Budget 
Control  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this  concur- 
rent resolution  as  the  "Joint  study  commit- 
tee"). 

Sec.  2.  (a)  During  the  first  session  of  the 
Ninety-third  Congress,  tbe  members  of  the 
joint  study  committee  shall  select  two  co- 
chairmen  in  lieu  of  a  chairman. 

(b)  The  Joint  study  conunlttee  is  author- 
ized to  procure  the  services  of  individual  con- 
sultante,  or  organizations  thereof,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  202(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  period  from  March  1, 
1973,  through  the  close  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Ninety-third  Congress,  the  Joint  study 
committee  is  authorized  to  expend  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  not  to  exceed 
•200,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such 
title  m.  Of  such  amount  not  to  exceed 
$25,000  may  be  expended  for  the  procure- 
ment of  such  individual  consultants  or  or- 
ganizations thereof. 

(b)  During  the  first  session  of  the  Ninety- 
third  Congress,  exjjenses  of  the  Joint  study 
conunlttee  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  shall  be  so  paid  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  either  of  the  two  cochairmen  of 
the  joint  study  committee. 

Sk.  4.  The  joint  study  conunlttee  shall 
submit  a  final  report  of  the  resulta  of  the 
study  and  review  made  under  such  title  III, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represente- 
tives  and  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  not  later  than  the  close  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Ninety-third  C'ongress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me 
for  1  minute? 

Mr.  CANNON.  Yes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imEmlmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  executive  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

CXIX 327— Part  4 


SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COM- 
MISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nominations  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  routine  nomina- 
tions in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration which  had  been  placed  on 
the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  Senate  action 
in  connection  with  the  several  nomina- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITTONAL 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AERONAUTICAL  AND 
SPACE  SCIENCES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  35,  Senate  Pusolution  43. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEK.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  43)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  for  inquir- 
ies and  investigations,  reported  with  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
its  consideration. 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  resolution  would 
authorize  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  to  exi>end  not  to 
exceed  $147,500  during  the  next  12 
months  for  inquiries  and  investigations. 

During  the  92d  Congress  the  commit- 
tee did  not  request  funds  for  inquiries 
and  investigations.  The  committee's  last 
previous  such  authorization  was  during 
the  91st  Congress,  2d  session,  when  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  332  it  re- 
ceived $40,600  for  that  purpose. 


The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  amended  Senate  Resolution 
43  by  reducing  the  requested  amount 
from  $147,500  to  $47,500,  a  reduction  of 
$100,000. 

Senator  Moss  Is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, and  Senator  Golowater  Ls  Its 
ranking  minority  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  committee  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2,  line  5,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
strike  out  "«147.500"  and  insert  •'$47,600"; 
so  as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porttag  such  hearings,  and  making  inves- 
tigations as  authorized  by  sections  134(ai 
and  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946.  as  amended,  in  accordance  with 
Ite  Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences,  or 
any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1973,  through  February  28, 
1974.  in  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make  expendi- 
tures from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3i 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of 
personnel  of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  "jn- 
der  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  »47.50t, 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  (3,000 
shaU  be  available  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946,  as  amended),  and  (2)  not 
to  exceed  (1,600  shall  be  available  for  tbe 
tralnmg  of  the  professional  steff  of  such 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof 
( under  procedures  specified  by  section  202  ( J ) 
of  such  Act ) . 

SbCs  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
but  not  later  than  February  28,  1974. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committer 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  Just  been  informed  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
is  not  available  at  this  time,  but  will  be 
later  in  the  day,  and  that  he  wishes  ac- 
tion on  this  item  to  be  delayed  untU  he 
can  be  present.  If  the  Senator  has  no  ob- 
jection, therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  action  mi  this  resolution  be 
temporarily  delayed,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  next 
Item  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticxi.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Subsequently,  the  following  proceed- 
ings were  had  on  this  resolution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  35,  Senate  Resolution  43. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 
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S.  Res.  43,  authorizing  additional  expendi- 
tures by  tbe  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sclencas  (or  Inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution would  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  to  ex- 
pend not  to  exceed  $147,500  during  the 
next  12  months  for  inquiries  and  investi- 
gations. 

During  the  92d  Congress  the  commit- 
tee did  not  request  funds  for  inquiries 
and  investigations.  The  committee's  last 
previous  such  authorization  was  during 
the  91st  Congress,  2d  session,  when  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolution  332  it  received 
$40,600  for  that  purpose. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  amended  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 43  by  reducing  the  requested  amount 
from  $147,500  to  $47,500  a  reduction  of 
$100,000. 

Senator  Moss  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, and  Senator  Goldwater  is  its 
ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  speak  to  this  matter  which  is  now  be- 
fore us.  As  the  Senator  pointed  out,  I 
am  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences.  As  I 
pointed  out  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  that  committee  has 
been  dormant.  It  has  not  done  anything 
for  about  4  years.  All  the  work  has  been 
done  on  the  House  side  and  simply  con- 
curred In  by  the  Senate.  With  the 
changes  on  the  committee  and  with  the 
work  outlined,  we  have  extensive  need 
for  staff.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
interviewed,  Senator  Goldwater  and  I, 
and  have  tentatively  reached  agreement 
on,  two  additional  professional  staff  peo- 
ple. 

If  we  need  them  on  the  committee 
and  we  are  asked  to  begin  hearings  on 
authorizations,  and  we  are  going  to  be- 
gin next  week  with  the  expenditure  of 
$3  billion  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion, it  seems  to  me  it  behooves  us  to 
have  appropriate  oversights  on  what  the 
money  will  be  spent  for.  whether  it  is 
being  appropriately  spent,  and  what  pro- 
grams. If  any,  could  be  eliminated, 
trimmed,  or  changed;  otherwise  the 
amount  of  money  recommended  by  the 
committee  becomes  inf  easible,  and  it  will 
become  a  slumbering  committee.  I  do  not 
believe  this  body  can  afford  to  shirk  Its 
duties  in  that  manner. 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  saying  that 
the  money  has  not  been  used  in  recent 
years.  That  is  one  reason  we  made  a 
rather  lengthy  documentation  as  to  the 
need. 

I  should  like  to  request  the  committee 
at  least  to  put  back  part  of  the  money 
that  we  asked  for,  rather  than  to  cut  it 
down  to  the  $47,5C0.  I  think  that  if  we 
could  get  perhaps  $55,000,  we  could  get 
one  additional  professional  staffman. 
We  have  no  vacancies  now.  We  have 
great  need  for  this  additional  personnel. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oold- 
WATER) ,  the  ranking  Republican  member 


on  the  committee,  concurs  with  us  fully. 
In  fact,  he  appeared  and  spoke  on  behalf 
of  this  request  of  the  committee,  and  he 
feels  very  strongly  about  it.  I  regret  that 
he  is  not  present  in  the  city  and  cannot 
appear  personally  on  this  matter. 

I  had  no  idea  that  it  would  go  this  way. 
When  the  Record  came  out,  after  I 
looked  at  the  Record  and  found  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
had  recommended  our  request  be  cut 
down  to  $100,000,  cut  off  by  $47,000  and 
then  I  read  in  the  Record  this  morning 
that  the  figure  was  chamged  around  to 
cut  off  $100,000  and  leave  only  $47,500.  it 
will  be  so  crippling  to  the  committee  that 
the  only  alternative  ^^-ill  be  to  come  in 
very  shortly  asking  for  a  supplemental, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  the 
wise  thing  to  do.  It  would  be  much  better 
if  we  could  proceed  now  and  get  our  staff 
in  place,  in  order  to  begin  the  hearings 
which  are  already  scheduled  to  begin 
next  week. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
somewhat  knowledgeable  on  the  commit- 
tee, as  I  have  been  serving  on  It  since 
January  of  1959.  During  that  period  of 
time,  we  had  the  greatest  technical 
buildup  in  the  industrial  complex  for  a 
particular  project,  the  Apollo  program, 
of  any  time  in  the  historj-  of  this  Nation. 
It  was  a  $20  billion  program  and 
throughout  all  of  that,  a  real  successful 
program.  The  work  of  the  committee  was 
handled  by  the  permanent  conamittee 
staff.  Congress  did  authorize  one  addi- 
tional staffman  so  that  instead  of  hiv#ig 
12  permanent  staff,  the  committee  ac- 
tually had  13.  It  gets,  accordingly,  more 
than  the  $340,000  allocated  to  each  com- 
mittee for  standing  staffs  in  every  Con- 
gress. 

Prom  the  commencement  of  1959,  as 
I  said,  up  to  the  present  time,  there  has 
never  been  such  an  amount  of  money 
expended,  even  though  we  had  the  tre- 
mendously important  Apollo  program, 
where  the  budget  was  in  excess  of  $5  bil- 
lion a  year  compared  to  $3.1  billion  a 
year  now,  and  where  we  had  the  unfor- 
tunate fire  where  three  astronauts  lost 
their  lives.  There  were  some  detailed  and 
comprehensive  investigations  carried 
out.  So  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  commit- 
tee that  if  we  even  left  the  $47,500 — I  am 
not  aware  of  the  figures  the  chairman 
was  discussing  as  having  been  juggled 
around — this  was  a  motion  in  the  com- 
mittee to  reduce  the  authorization  by 
$100,000,  and  that  was  a  motion  that 
was  agreed  to.  simply  on  the  basis  that 
this  was  no  time  to  build  up  or  almost 
double  in  size  the  staff  that  had  been 
doing  such  an  important  job  in  the  past. 

The  budget  proposal  shows  an  increase 
of  seven  additional  personnel  spaces  in 
addition  to  the  13  permanent  staff  posi- 
tions already  in  existence.  So  I  would 
say  that  my  own  feeling  is,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  consid- 
ered this  matter  very  thoroughly. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  the  chairman  to  take  all  of  the 
blame  and  the  punishment  for  this  par- 
ticular decision  because  it  was  a  com- 
mittee decision,  but  the  chairman  has 
accurately  reflected  the  views  at  least 
of  the  majority  on  the  committee.  The 
predominant  consideration  was  that  at  a 
time  when  our  space  program  is  not  ex- 


panding but  is  receding,  and  the  amount 
of  funds  we  are  spending  on  the  space 
program  Is  being  reduced  rather  drasti- 
cally, it  did  not  seem  Justifiable  to  have 
such  a  large  increase  in  committee  staff. 
Maybe  there  was  some  Justification  that 
the  committee  was  not  aware  of,  but  that 
was  the  general  rationale  for  the  com- 
mittee's decision. 

Mr.  MOSS.  What  both  Senators  have 
said  is  the  very  airgument  I  am  trying  to 
make.  When  that  program  was  being 
built  up.  and  great  deal  of  money  was 
being  appropriated,  very  little  scrutiny 
was  given  by  the  Senate  committee,  and 
many  now  claim  that  much  of  it  was 
extravagantly  expended.  In  fact,  we  hear 
many  Senators  say.  "Let  us  phase  it 
down.  Let  us  cut  in  half  the  amount  for 
the  space  program." 

Now  Is  the  very  time  we  need  the  over- 
sight, to  look  into  that,  to  have  knowl- 
edge of  whether  we  are  indeed  carrying 
excessive  equipment,  for  example,  or  in- 
stallations, or  whether  the  programs  we 
have  now  are  Justified,  and  whether  we 
can  examine,  from  a  legislative  point  of 
view,  the  request  of  the  Executive  to 
make  our  own  determination. 

I  think  it  is  more  important  now  to 
have  a  staff  than  when  we  were  going  to 
get  to  the  moon  and  we  just  pushed 
everything  in,  in  effect,  to  get  to  the 
moon. 

I  checked  through  all  the  appropria- 
tions made  for  the  other  committees,  and 
I  find  that  ours,  rather  than  being  ex- 
travagant, is  at  the  bottom  end — it  is  the 
"taU  end  Charlie." 

We  are.  Indeed,  in  need  of  the  staffing 
that  we  laid  out  as  clearly  as  we  could 
before  the  committee.  I  just  ask  the 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  to 
recognize  the  needs.  In  the  short  period 
of  tinae  we  have  had  to  put  that  staff  to- 
gether and  try  to  get  it  on  the  move,  we 
have  found  that  we  need  additional  pro- 
fessional people. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment 
to  strike  the  figure  "$47,500"  and  increase 
it  to  "$55,500."  That  would  be  on  line  5, 
page  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  First,  the 
clerk  win  state  the  conmiittee  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  2.  line  5.  strike  out  the  numeral 
and  insert  "$47,500". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  will  now  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  the  figure  of  $47,500,  appearing  on 
line  5,  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fig- 
ure $55,500. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Utah  (putting 
the  question) . 

The  noes  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  division. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  Sena- 
tors in  favor  please  stand  and  be 
counted. 

All  Senators  opposed,  please  stand  and 
be  counted. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  may  the 
record  indicate  the  number  who  stood  on 
each  of  those  votes? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  provision  in  the  rules  for  recording 
tbe  number.  A  yea-and-nay  vote  would 
show  the  number,  but  a  division  Is  not 
tallied  and  recorded. 

On  a  division,  the  noes  have  It,  and 
the  amendment  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  state  for  the  record,  Mr. 
President,  that  a  total  of  three  Senators 
were  on  the  fioor  and  voted  in  the  last 
division.  One  voted  affirmatively  and  two 
voted  negatively.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  43)  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  FOR- 
ESTRY 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  36,  Senate  Resolution  23. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Let  me  explain  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Curtis) 
wants  to  be  here  when  that  resolution 
Is  considered.  He  Is  close  by.  and  I  shall 
send  for  him,  but  he  wanted  to  be  present 
in  the  Chamber  when  that  resolution 
came  up. 

Mr.  COOK  and  Mr.  ERVIN  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Subsequently,  the  following  proceed- 
ings were  had  on  this  resolution: 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  Calen- 
dar No.  36.  I  think.  Is  probably  one  we 
could  consider  right  now.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  36. 
Senate  Resolution  23. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abourezk)  .  The  clerk  will  state  the  res- 
olution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  23,  authorizing  additional  expendi- 
tiues  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  for  Inquiries  and  Investigations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  resolution  and  do  so  on  my 
own  behalf  and  also  on  behalf  of  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  who  operates  a 
well-managed  committee.  The  money  is 
carefully  handled  and  will  not  be  spent 
unless  it  Is  necessary. 

We  are  satisfied  with  the  arrangement 
niade  for  the  committee  staff.  We  believe 
that  passage  of  the  resolution  Is  neces- 


sary In  order  for  the  Conunitte^  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  to  carry  out  its 
work.  There  Is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be 
done  this  year  Inasmuch  as  most  of  the 
major  farm  programs  expire  during  this 
calendar  year. 
I  urge  passage  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution would  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $212,000  during  the  next  12 
months  for  inquiries  and  investigations. 
During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress, 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $150,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  committee  estimates  it  will  return 
approximately  $18,000  of  that  amount  to 
the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $62,000  over  last  year's  author- 
ization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
23  without  amendment. 

Senator  Talmadge  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  Senator  Curtis  is  its  ranking  minor- 
ity member. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Clark).  Without  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  23)  is  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
Resolution  authorizing  additional  expendi- 
tures  by   the   Committee   on   Agriculture 
and  Forestry  for  Inquiries  and  Investiga- 
tions 

Resolved,  That.  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  nile  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  from  March  1. 1973, 
through  February  28,  1974,  in  Its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the 
services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $212,- 
000,  of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
shall  be  avaUable  for  the  procurement  of 
the  services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof  (as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sbc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  Februswy  28.  1974. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
several  Senators  wished  to  be  heard  be- 
fore the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  thought 
the  Senator 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  resolution  but  I  wanted 
to  offer  a  slight  explanation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recogpized. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hope  the  public  will  not 
get  the  idea  that  the  funds  appropriated 
for  by  these  resolutions  are  all  that  our 
committees  of  the  Senate  have  to  spend. 
I  believe  there  Is  an  automatic  appropria- 


tion of  $425,000  which  is  added  to  the 
amount  called  for  in  the  resolution.  So 
we  cannot  be  too  pious  about  holding 
these  costs  down  to  a  lower  level  than  is 
actually  the  case. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  There  is  an  automatic 
appropriation  for  permanent  staffs.  Each 
staff  under  the  Reorganization  Act  has 
not  less  than  12  permanent  staff  person- 
nel. Some  staffs  have  been  added  to  by 
legislative  action  since  that  time.  So 
the  Senator  Is  quite  right  that  the 
amount  we  are  approving  here  in  these 
resolutions  covers  only  the  increase  In  in- 
vestigations over  and  above  the  amounts 
providing  for  regular  staffs — permanent 
staffs. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  I  think  that  the  public 
should  know  that,  but  I  also  think  the 
public  should  know  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry-  of  the  Sen- 
ate, of  which  I  am  not  a  member,  has 
a  budget  of  $340,000  during  the  course  of 
the  year  to  look  sifter  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  try  to  keep  up  with  a.id 
to  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the 
largest  segments  of  the  American 
economy. 

I  might  suggest  that  there  Is  no  piety 
about  it  in  all  fairness,  wh«i  we  visualize 
that  we  spend  $340,000  of  the  taxpayers" 
money  as  a  committee  to  oversee  an  or- 
ganization that  spends  billions  of  dollars 
every  year. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  is  a  very  small 
amount  of  money  for  Congress  and,  spe- 
cifically, the  Senate,  because  obviously 
there  Is  also  a  budget  for  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee.  But  I  would  suggest 
that  this  Is  a  small  smn  of  money  for  the 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  have  an  overview  of 
anything  as  large  and  cumbersome  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  70— TO  PER- 
MIT PRESENT  OR  FORMER  SEN- 
ATE EMPLOYEES  TO  TESTIFY  IN 
A  CRIMINAL  ACTION 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution,  and  ask  for  Its 
tomediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  70)  to  permit  present 
or  former  Senate  employees  to  testify  m 
a  criminal  action. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  resolu- 
tion which  I  sun  submitting  is  to  permit 
a  staff  employee  of  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Conmiittee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  a  former  staff  member  of  the 
subcommittee  to  testify  In  a  criminal 
trial  pending  within  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Central  District  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

I  might  state  that  this  case  is  set  for 
trial  Monday,  which  creates  something 
of  an  emergency. 

The  criminal  case  is  a  direct  result  of 
an  investigation  made  by  the  subcom- 
mittee during  the  period  1969-71,  an 
inquiry  which  examined  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption In  management  of  military  club 
systems  and  illegal  currency  manipula- 
tions In  South  Vietnam.  The  staff  mem- 
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b;rs  who  may  be  called  under  subpena 
t^  testily  are  Assistant  Coiuuel  LAVem 
Duffy  and  former  Investigator  Car- 
Dilne  8.  BeUino,  who,  because  of  their 
ii  vestlgaticms,  are  knowledgeable  about 
tJie  matters  of  the  indictments  which 
h  ive  led  to  the  criminal  trial  in  Federal 
E  istrict  Court  In  California. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  resolution 
b )  immediately  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
ti  3n  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  wsis  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  70) ,  with  its 
7feamble,  is  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  70 

Whereas  the  cue  of  United  States  of 
Alnerlca  v.  WUllam  O.  Wooldrldge,  et  al., 
C  -Imlnal  Docket  No.  7500,  ts  pending  within 
tie  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Cpntral  District  of  California;  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
ndlttee  on  Investigations  has  certain  papers 
and  tape  recordings  In  Its  possession  which 
w»re  secxired  by  staff  members  of  said  Sub- 
committee during  the  course  of  their  duties 

employees  of  the  Senate  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  permission  of  the  individuals  In- 
volved; and 

Whereas  Mr.  LaVern  J.  Duffy,  a  present 
sifaff  member  of  the  Permanent  Subcommlt- 
t<  e  on  Investigations,  and  Carmine  S.  Bel- 
li lo,  a  former  employee  of  said  Subcommlt- 
t^.    upon    the    advice    of    a    representative 

the  VS.  Attorney's  Office  tor  the  Central 
District  of  California,  may  be  called  as  wlt- 
n  tsses  and  directed  to  bring  with  them  at 
tl|e  aforementioned  trial  &U  of  the  reports 

interviews,  recorded  statements  or  tran- 
sdrlptions  thereof  pertaining  to  statements 
n^ade  by  the  defendants  under   indictment 

the  af(M«mentloned  case;  and 
Whereas  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 

the  United  States  and  by  Rule  XXX  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  no  memorial 
o!  other  paper  presented  to  the  Senate  shall 
bi  I  withdrawn  from  its  possession  except  by 
resolution  of  the  Senate;  and 

Whereas  information  secured  by  staff  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate  pursuant  to  their  offl- 
cl  ftl  duties  as  employees  of  the  Senate  may 
n  >t  be  revealed  without  the  consent  of  the 
Senate:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Messrs.  LaVern  J.  Duffy 
stid  Carmine  S.  Bellino  are  authorized  to 
a;  ipear  and  testify  before  the  aforementioned 
C4  lurt  In  the  aforementioned  criminal  case, 
o]  at  any  continued  and  subsequent  prooeed- 
li  gs  thereof,  and  to  take  with  them  such 
ti  pe  recc»xllngs,  memorials,  or  papers  called 
fc  r  by  proper  subpenas  before  said  court 
w  lere  determined  by  the  Judge  thereof  to 
b !  material  and  relevant  to  the  Issues  before 
h  m. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— RES- 
OLUTION POSTPONED 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
n>w  to  the  Senator  from  Kmtucky. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  was  merely 
g)tng  to  make  an  inquiry.  Are  we  go- 
liig  to  be  able  to  handle  these  resolu- 
t  ons  now,  or  will  we  have  to  set  them 
aside  one  by  one,  and  really  not  cover 

lot  of  legislative  changes?  I  make  this 
inquiry  because  we  have  been  stymied 
o  1  two  in  a  row. 

Mr.  ORIPFDJ.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
&  »nator  yield  to  me  for  an  observation 
a :  that  point? 

Ur.  COOK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  must  say  it  has  (mly 
bien  within  the  last  few  minutes  that 
c  }pie8  (rf  the  reeolutlons  themselves  have 


been  available  to  Senators,  as  well  as 
the  reports,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
did  make  changes  in  most  of  these  reso- 
lutions. 

I  think  that  ordinarily  we  would  not 
even  take  up  a  resolution  imtil  the  re- 
port WEis  available  for  3  days.  That  is 
the  rule.  We  are  moving  rather  rapidly 
here,  and  some  of  our  Members  are  Just 
catching  up  with  developments.  So  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  that  Members  are  entitled  to  a  little 
consideration.  That  is  the  only  thing. 

Mr.  COOK.  Let  me  say — I  do  not  have 
the  floor;  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
it — that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  hold 
up  any  of  these  resolutions,  because  I 
have  had  my  say.  I  have  had  my  day, 
and  that  is  the  way  the  ball  game  is 
played,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
play  it  that  way;  but  I  must  say,  in  fair- 
ness, that  practically  every  one  of  these 
items  are  less  than  the  amounts  re- 
quested by  the  particular  committee 
chairmen,  and  I  know  that  many  of 
those  chairmen  are  not  aware  of  the  cuts 
that  have  been  made.  They  are  not  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  these  budget  items 
have  in  fact  be«i  cut. 

We  concluded  committee  action  on 
them  yesterday,  and  I  only  want  to  say 
that  I  really  want  to  be  fair  to  other 
Senators,  particularly  those  directly  in- 
volved. I  know  what  is  here,  because  I 
have  been  involved  in  it.  and  obviously 
it  would  be  perfectly  all  right  with  me  to 
consider  them  all  en  bloc  and  get  them 
out  of  the  way,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
get  a  lot  of  flak  from  fellow  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  And  there  are  some 
material  cuts  in  some  of  these  budget 
items  and  they  have  not  had  an  op- 
portimity  to  become  aware  of  them. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. I  think  we  might  well  take  the 
position  that  they  should  not  be  con- 
sidered today  at  all,  but  if  we  are  going 
to  consider  them,  I  think  we  have  to 
try  to  take  that  into  account. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
simply  trying  to  proceed  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Well,  I  raise  the  point. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  have  no  objection  to 
any  of  these  going  over  that  any  Senator 
requests  go  over.  I  would  say  that  the 
distinguished  majority  whip  perhaps 
should  be  consulted  on  the  matter,  and 
if  there  is  a  desire  that  they  go  over, 
there  is  certainly  no  objection  on  my 
part. 

Mr.  COOK.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  have  been  requested  to  request 
that  Calendar  Order  No.  37.  Senate  Res- 
olution 41,  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  for 
inquiries  and  investigations,  go  over  un- 
til February  27th. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Twenty-eight.  I  have 
no  objection  to  that,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  call  that  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  It  is  his 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  fijom  Kentucky  make  such  a 
request? 

Mr.  COOK.  I  make  that  request  for 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  imless  he  wishes 
to  make  It  himself. 


Mr.   SPARKMAN.   Yes.   I  appreciate 
that.  To  the  28th. 

Mr.  COOK.  To  the  28th  of  February 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  38,  Senate  Resolution  37. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  37,  authorizing  additional  expendi- 
tures by  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
ColTimbla  for  inquiries  and  investigations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  5,  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$185,000" 
and  insert  "$170,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read : 

Resolved.  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1973, 
through  February  28,  1974.  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Oovermnent  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $170,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $30,000  abaU 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  302(1) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended) . 

Sec  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1974. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shftll  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  reso- 
lution would  authorize  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $185,000  during  the  next  12 
months  for  Inquiries  and  investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $150,850  for  that  purpose. 
The  committee  estimates  it  will  return 
approximately  $5,200  of  that  amount  to 
the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $34,150  over  last  year's  authori- 
zation. 

The  Conunittee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  amended  Senate  Resolution 
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37  by  reducing  the  requested  amount 
from  $185,000  to  $170,000,  a  reduction 
of  $15,000. 

Senator  EACLnoN  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia, 
and  Senator  Mathias  Is  its  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say,  as  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  that  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  recommended  cut  of 
$15,000  as  suggested  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  Although 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  ,  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican Member,  Is  not  now  in  the  Cham- 
ber, I  can  speak  on  his  behalf  in  saying 
that  he,  too,  is  in  full  accord  with  this 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  is  fully 
satisfied  with  the  procedures. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  37),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS FOR  INQUIRIES  AND 
INVESTIGATIONS  —  RESOLUTION 
POSTPONED 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  39,  Senate  Resolution  46. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  is  that  one? 

Mr.  CANNON.  On  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  COOK.  Oovermnent  Operations. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  the  chairman 
pass  over  that  one  for  a  moment,  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  wanted  to  be  on  the  floor  when 
that  resolution  Is  considered,  and  he  will 
be  here  shortly. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Of  course.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Cal- 
endar No.  39,  Senate  Resolution  46,  be 
temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  requested  that 
Calendar  No.  39,  Senate  Resolution  46, 
affecting  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  be  laid  over  until  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  go  over  as  requested. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
40,  Senate  Resolution  33. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

8.  Res.  33,  authorizing  additional  expendi- 
tures by  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  for  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $475,000  during  the  next 
12  months  for  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $400,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  committee  estimates  it  will  return 
approximately  $7,000  of  that  amount  to 
the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $75,000  over  last  year's  author- 
ization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
33  without  amendment. 

Senator  Jackson  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  Senator  Fannin  is  its  ranking 
minority  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  33)  wsis  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  bearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof,  is  authorized  from  March  I, 
1973,  through  February  28.  1974,  in  its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  em- 
ploy personnel,  (3)  with  the  prior  consent 
of  the  Government  department  or  agency 
concerned  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  relmbiu'sable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency,  and  (4)  to  consent 
to  the  assignment  of  personnel  of  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  section  3  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Travel  and  other  expenses,  other  than 
salary,  of  any  personnel  from  other  com- 
mittees assigned  to  the  committee  pursuant 
to  this  paragraph  for  the  purposes  of  section 
3  of  this  resolution  may  be  paid  under  this 
resolution. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $475,000. 
of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed  $35,000 
shall  be  available  for  thi?  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  To  assist  the  conunittee  in  a  study 
of  national  fuels  and  energy  p>oUcy  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  46,  agreed  to  May  3, 
1971.  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  each  of  the  Committees  on  Com- 
merce and  Public  Works,  or  members  of  such 
committees  designated  by  such  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  to  serve  In  their 
places,  and  the  ranking  majority  and  minor- 
ity Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Commerce 
on  Atomic  Energy,  or  Senate  members  of 
that  committee  designated  by  such  ranking 
majority  and  minority  Senate  members  to 
serve  In  their  places,  shall  participate  and 
shall  serve  as  ex  officio  membiers  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
fuels  and  energy  policy  study. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1974. 


Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  conurJttee. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  EXPENDI- 
TURES BY  THE  COMMnTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  41,  Senate  Resolution  52. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  52.  relating  to  expendi- 
tures by  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  ex- 
pend not  to  exceed  $275,000  during  the 
next  12  months  for  inquiries  and  investi- 
gations. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $215,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  committee  estimates  its  unobligated 
balance  will  be  nil. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $60,000  over  last  year's  author- 
ization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
52  without  amendment. 

Senator  McGee  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, and  Senator  Fong  is  its  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  52)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  In  accordance  with  Us 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Ccmunlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof,  is  authorized  from  March  1.  1973, 
through  February  28,  1974,  in  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, and  (3)  with  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned emd  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  to  use  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  the  services  of  personnel  of  any  such 
department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $275,000. 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28.  1974. 

Sec  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.   CANNON.   Mr.   President.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
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c  sed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 

4  I.  Senate  Resolution  55. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  reso- 

1<  tion  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate   Resolution   66,   authorizing   addl- 

tl  onal   expenditures  by  tbe   Committee   on 

A  rmed   Services   for   Inquiries   and   Invests 

g  itlons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
opjectlon   to  the  present  consideration 

the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proeeeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 


S« :.  No.    Purpos* 


ii 
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Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  would  authorize  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  to  expend  not  to 
exceed  $520,000  during  the  next  12 
months  for  inquiries  and  investigations. 

Diiring  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress the  committee  was  authorized  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $455,000  for  that 
purpose.  The  committee  estimates  it  will 
return  approximately  $70,000  of  that 
amount  to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $65,000  over  last  year's  author- 
ization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 


istration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
55  without  amendment. 

Senator  Stennis  is  chakman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  Sen- 
ator Thuemond  is  its  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  containing  the  pertinent  informa- 
tion concerning  the  multiple  inquires 
contained  in  Senate  Resolution  55. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 


PERTINENT  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  THE  MULTIPLE  INQUIRIES  CONTAINED  WITHIN  SENATE  RESOLUTION  55 


2    ConsulUnts... 

4  General 

5  Preparedness. 

Total... 


Amount 

Subcommittee 

Requested 

Amendment 

Approved 

Chairman 

Ranking  minority  member 

$30,000  . 

0 
0 
0 

$30,000 
337.000 
153.000 

337.000 
153.000 

Mr.  Stennis 

Mr.  Stennis 

Mr.  Thurmond 

Mr.  Thurmond 

520.600 

0 

520,000 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
F  ules  Committee  has  approved  funding 
f  »r  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in 
t  le  amount  that  was  requested  by  the 
A  rmed  Services  Committee  for  the  period 
A  Arch  1,  1973,  through  February  28, 
1>74. 

Yesterday,  at  the  request  of  Senator 
firENNis,  I  appeared  before  the  Rules 
C  ammittee  and  made  a  statement  on  his 
b  !half  in  support  of  Senate  Resolution 
5  I.  Likewise,  at  the  request  of  Senator 
SrsNins,  I  sun  supporting  the  action  of 
tJie  Rules  Committee  with  respect  to 
S  inate  floor  action  on  Senate  Resolution 

Mr.  President,  before  commenting  on 
tAe  details  of  the  request,  the  record 
si  lould  reflect  the  fact  that  the  ranking 
rrinority  member.  Senator  Thurmond, 
w  rote  to  the  Rules  Committee  fullj  en- 
d  )rsing  the  funds  being  requested  under 
Senate  Resolution  55. 

The  following  points  might  be  em- 
phasized with  respect  to  this  total  re- 
q|iest: 

First,  generally  speaking,  the  proposal 
fdr  1973  is  a  repeat  from  1972.  For  1972 
tl  ,e  request  of  $455,000  was  approved  to 
support  a  total  of  16  personnel.  If  the 
nimber  of  personnel  had  remained  the 
sime.  the  amount  for  1973  would  be 
I'  i75.000  due  to  pay  Increases  and  agency 
contributions. 

Second,  the  amoxint  being  requested 
fdr  1973  in  Senate  Resolution  55  is 
$  20,000,  which  will  permit  an  increase 
0  two  in  authorized  personnel ;  one  cler- 
iqal  and  one  professional. 

The  total  of  18  authorized  persons 
b^ing  requested  will  permit  a  slight  in- 
c:  ease  in  the  minority  staff.  In  addition, 
tliere  is  one  vacancy  carried  over  from 
hst  year,  which  will  enable  the  chair- 
nan  to  employ  an  additional  profes- 
sj  onal  staff  person  if  the  need  arises  dur- 
i4g  the  course  of  the  year. 

Third,  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
tllat  the  form  of  Senate  Resolution  55 
h  is  been  changed  to  reflect  more  clearly 
tl  le  manner  in  which  the  personnel  are 
u  lllzed.  Up  until  this  year  one  lump  sum 
WEis  requested  for  preparedness  activi- 
ties known  as  single  fimding.  The  new 


resolution  before  you,  which  is  patterned 
after  that  used  by  other  Senate  com- 
mittees, breaks  down  the  fimding  re- 
quest into  three  categories:  First,  con- 
sultants; second,  general  studies  wiiich 
are  used  primarily  to  support  the  com- 
mittee's legislation  activities,  and  third, 
studies  and  investigations  relating  to 
preparedness,  which  is  a  function  that 
has  been  carried  on  in  the  past. 

The  amount  being  requested  for  con- 
sultants is  $30,000.  The  same  amoimt  was 
requested  in  1972,  although  only  $3,000 
was  spent  last  year.  It  is  anticipated 
that  additional  consultants  wiU  be  uti- 
lized during  1973.  and,  in  addition,  a 
study  with  an  outside  organization,  cost- 
ing $12,000,  concerning  the  all-volimteer 
force.  Is  already  under  contract.  This 
cost  will  be  paid  from  1973  fimds. 

The  second  category  is  the  request  for 
$337,000  for  general  studies  and  investi- 
gations. This  amount  will  support  com- 
mittee persoimel  which  deal  primarily 
with  our  legislation  activities.  Including 
the  procurement  and  R.  &  D.  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  will  also  point  out  that  the 
committee's  legislative  workload  will  be 
considerably  greater  in  1973  with  re- 
spect to  personnel  legislation.  The  com- 
mittee wUl  have  before  it  certain  far- 
reaching  legislative  proposals  dealing 
with  militEiry  retirement  and  the  entire 
personnel  promotion  systems. 

The  third  category  deals  with  the  re- 
quests of  $153,000  for  preparedness 
activities  which  will  be  carried  on  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  past  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  foregoing  state- 
ment summarizes  the  purpose  for  which 
the  funds  in  Senate  Resolution  55  will 
be  utilized  during  the  forthcoming  year. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  In  support  of  Senate  Resolution 
55  which  authorizes  fimding  for  the 
operation  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  during  the  next  year. 

The  Senate  may  wish  to  know  that  this 
year's  resolution  Is  more  detailed  than 
the  past  and  explains  better  the  require- 
ment for  the  $520,000  requested. 

Mr.  President,  I  concur  in  this  request 
and  urge  the  Senate  to  give  Resolution 
55   prompt   approval.   In    view    of    the 


large  defense  budget  handled  by  the 
committee  and  the  other  important  re- 
sponsibilities, it  is  my  view  the  request 
Is  fully  Jiistifled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  55)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  maldng  Investigations 
as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and  136  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended.  In  accordance  with  Its  jurisdic- 
tion under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  au- 
thorized from  March  1,  1973,  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1974,  for  the  purposes  stated  and 
within  the  limitations  lmp>o6ed  by  the  fol- 
lowing sections.  In  Its  discretion  ( 1 )  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate,  (3)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  iise  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency. 

ate.  2.  The  Conunlttee  oit  Armed  Services 
Is  authorized  frcm  March  1,  1973,  through 
February  28,  1974,  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$30,000  for  the  procurement  of  the  servlcai 
of  Individual  constiltants,  or  organizations 
thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202(1)  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended). 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized 
from  March  1,  1973,  through  February  28, 
1974,  to  expend  not  to  exceed  $490,000  to 
examine.  Investigate,  and  make  a  complete 
study  of  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
each  of  the  subjects  set  forth  below  in  suc- 
ceeding sections  of  this  resolution,  said  funds 
to  be  allocated  to  the  respective  specific  in- 
quiries in  accordance  with  such  succeeding 
sections  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  Not  to  exceed  (337.000  shall  be 
available  for  a  general  study  or  investigation 
of— 

(1)  the  comnM>n  defense  generally: 

(2)  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  generally; 

(3)  soldiers'  and  sailors'  homes; 

(4)  pay,  promotion,  retirement,  and  other 
benefits  and  privileges  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces; 

(5)  selective  aervloe; 
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(6)  the  size  and  compoeltlon  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

(7)  forts,  arsenals,  military  reservations, 
and  navy  yards; 

(8)  ammunition  depots; 

(9)  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  Including  the  administration, 
sanitation,  and  government  of  the  Canal 
Zone; 

(10)  the  conservation,  development,  and 
use  of  naval  petroleum  and  oil  shale  re- 
serves; 

(11)  strategic  and  critical  materials  necee- 
sary  for  the  common  defense;  and 

(13)  aeronautical  and  space  activities  pe- 
culiar to  or  primarily  associated  with  the 
development  of  weapons  systems  or  mUlt&ry 
operations. 

Sec.  6.  Not  to  exceed  $1S3,000  shall  ba 
available  for  studies  and  investigations  per- 
taining to  military  readiness  and  prepared- 
ness for  the  common  defense  generally. 

Sec.  6.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings together  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislation  as  It  deems  advisable  with  re- 
spect to  each  study  or  investigation  for 
which  expendlttire  Is  authorized  by  this  res- 
olution, to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable date,  but  not  later  than  February  28, 
1074. 

Sec.  7.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution,  which  shall  not  exceed  In 
the  aggregate  $520,000,  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon 
vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the 
conunlttee. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
requested  that  Calendar  N?).  43,  Senate 
Resolution  47,  be  laid  over.  That  deals 
with  veterans'  affairs. 

Mr.  CAl«fON.  I  have  no  objection. 

Subsequently,  the  following  proceed- 
ing were  had: 

Mr.  CANNON,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  43,  Senate  Resolution  47. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lutlton  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  for  inquiries  and  Investi- 
gations. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  reso- 
lution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  6,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$200,000  and 
Insert  $100,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 


S.  Res.  47 

Reaolved.  That  in  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended,  In  accordance  with  Its 
Jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  or  any  subcommittee  there- 
of, is  authorized  from  March  1,  1973,  through 
February  28,  1974,  In  its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and 
(3)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment department  or  agency  concerned  and 
the  Conmiittee  on  Rulee  and  Administration, 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $100,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $40,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof  (as  authorized  by  section 
202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended) . 

Sec.  3.  The  committee  shaJl  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1974. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  would  authorize  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  ex- 
pend not  to  exceed  $200,000  during  the 
next  12  months  for  inquiries  and  investi- 
gations. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  the 
committee  was  authorized  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $50,000  for  5^  month  period 
for  that  purpose.  The  committee  esti- 
mates it  will  return  approximately 
$25,000  of  that  amount  to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  Includes  an  in- 
crease of  $150,000  over  last  year's  au- 
thorization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration htis  amended  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 47  by  reducing  the  requested  amount 
from  $200,000  to  $100,000,  a  reduction 
of  $100,000. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  committee 
does  have,  for  permanent  staff  and  staff 
personnel  of  12  an  appropriation  of 
$340,000,  as  do  other  standing  commit- 
tees, to  cover  that  expense. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  ^Mr. 
Hartkjs)  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen)  is  its 
ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  appropriation  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  approves  the 
amount  requested.  He  feels  it  is  not  ex- 
cessive. He  Is  willing  to  cooperate  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  this 
particular  appropriation,  as  he  feels  it  is 
reasonable  and  should  be  granted. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark).  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  47),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  LABOR  AND  PUBLIC  WEL- 
FARE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  49,  Senate  Resolution  44. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution vrill  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  44)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Ijabor  and  Public  Welfare  for  inquiries  and 
Investigations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  on  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Iiabor  and  Public  Welfare  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $1,700,000  during  the  next 
12  months  for  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tions. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $1,483,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  committee  estimates  it  will  return 
approximately  $76,562  of  that  amount 
to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $217,000  over  last  year's  au- 
thorization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  reported  Senate  Resolution 
44  without  amendment. 

Senator  Williams  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  Senator  Javits  is  its  ranking  minor- 
ity member. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  committee  for  its 
fine  consideration  of  our  work.  It  Is  grati- 
fying to  the  minority  that,  having  joined 
the  majority  in  what  we  feel  we  need,  it 
has  received  approval,  after  very  pro- 
found consideration  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

I  thank  Senator  Cannon  and  Senator 
Cook  and  their  colleagues. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  observe  that  there  is  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  amount  of  funds  provided 
for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  The  special  investigation  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  situation  has  been 
completed — although  there  still  are  some 
oversight  aspects  to  that — and  some  14 
employees  were  principally  engaged  in 
that  work.  As  I  understand  it,  13  of  those 
14  employees — or  at  least  a  number — 
will  continue  to  be  serving  the  commit- 
tee. So,  in  a  sense,  the  staff  of  the  com- 
mittee Is  being  increased. 

I  note  that:  yet,  I  do  not  object  to  it. 
I  once  served  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  I  am  aware  of  the 
broad  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  and 
the  complex  and  diflBcult  problems  with 
which  it  deals. 

But,  beyond  that,  I  observe  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  the  distinguished  ranking 
member,  noted,  provision  is  made  for  the 
minority  to  be  adequately  staffed.  As  I 
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V  aderstand  it.  out  of  87  «nployees,  some 
2  2  of  the  employees  of  that  c<Hiunlttee 
a  re  responsible  to  the  minority.  I  do  not 
k  Qow  exactly  what  the  percentage  is.  But, 
iJt  any  event,  it  is  not  43  percent — that 
ii  certain — although  43  percent  of  the 
Senators  on  that  committee  sit  on  the 
i^lnority  side  of  the  aisle. 

In  comparison  with  some  of  the  other 
d)mmlttees,  the  situation  for  the  mi- 
ri  ority  with  regard  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  looks  pretty 
g  XKl.  No  one  could  deny  that  that  com- 
n  littee  takes  up  very  controversial  issues, 
t  lat  there  are  differences,  that  they 
s  lould  be  debated,  and  that  both  sides 
s  lould  be  adequately  presented  to  the 
Sjnate  if  the  Senate  is  to  do  its  job 
epectively. 

So  I  support  the  resolution  and  com- 
mend both  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
Irg  member  for  the  arrangement  they 
have  on  that  committee.  I  wish  other 
committees  would  follow  the  example. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIPPIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOK.  While  we  are  in  this  dis- 
c  ission  and  the  Senator  from  Mlchi- 
gtji  has  the  floor,  I  think  we  ought  to 
icake  it  very  clear.  I  read  an  item  in 
tlie  Washington  Evening  Star  that  the 
Republicans  have  attempted  to  get  in- 
ci  eased  representation  on  committees 
af  d  have  failed  to  do  so.  I  think  we  ought 
discuss  this  now  and  get  into  a  col- 
Ic^uy  about  it,  because  it  has  been  a  bone 
contention  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
el^  Relations. 

I  might  note,  for  Instance,  that  the 
Cbmmlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  49 
eqiployees.  noae  of  whom  are  attributable 
the  minority  for  minority  staff.  The 
thing  that  amazes  me  is  that  I  do  not 
m  ind  clout  if  you  have  more  people  on 
y4ur  side  of  the  aisle  than  on  this  side 
the  aisle:  I  suspect  if  you  really  want 
use  It  you  can  use  it,  and  apparently 
Is  being  used.  But  the  majority  side 
a  great  deal  of  credit  in  social 
legislation  that  has  been  going  on  for 
and  years  whereby  they  specifl- 
request  that  there  be  minority  rep- 
rdsentation  on  everything,  and  in  every 
ctjmmunlty  throughout  the  United  States 
are  minority  representatives  in  al- 
every  phase  of  social  legislation  we 
had  through  the  years.  But  there 
to  be  minority  representation 
e^jenrwhere  except  In  the  Senate,  which 
rMdly  rather  comical. 
For  Instance,  one  of  the  committees  on 
which  I  serve  is  the  Committee  on  Com- 
.  There  are  72  employees  for  that 
ccfmmittee,  nine  of  whom  are  assigned  to 
minority.  We  separate  this  body  by 
having  a  central  aisle  and  we  feel  there 
philosophical  differences,  yet  on  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  the  philosophl- 
"  difference  is  left  to  nine  of  the  72  em- 
plbyees  while  the  remainder  pursues  the 
mfijorlty  view.  I  hope  people  understand 
realize  that  when  they  read  about  all 
minority  representation  that  is  nec- 
on  aD  of  the  OEO  programs,  and 
of  the  other  programs,  and  groups, 
coimcils  when  it  Is  said  there  has  to 
minority  representation,  and  how  this 
insisted  on  by  many  of  our  colleagues 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  we  turn 
arbund  and  we  find  that  on  some  very 
inportant  committee  such  as  the  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  with  48  staff 
members  there  is  no  minority  representa- 
tion at  all. 

This  is,  I  believe,  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
it.  We  have  always  heard  it  said  aroimd 
here  that — 

If  we  give  you  minority  representation, 
somebody  may  have  to  be  removed. 

Are  we  here  to  see  to  it  that  the  staff 
stays  in  perpetuity  while  Senators  come 
and  go?  Are  we  to  say,  "You  have  your 
job;  do  not  worry  that  we  get  into  a  de- 
bate where  a  man  did  not  want  to  be 
assigned  to  the  majority  or  the  minority 
but  to  the  committee."  We  would  not 
have  a  committee  if  we  did  not  have  a 
minority  side  or  a  majority  side,  so  who 
is  this  naive  individual  who  thinks  he  is 
a  neuter,  who  goes  down  the  middle?  The 
committee  system  is  expected  to  func- 
tion and  operate  on  a  minority  and  ma- 
jority basis,  but  the  public  should  know 
there  are  few  committees  in  the  Senate 
that  honestly  and  in  fact  function  and 
operate  that  way. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  matter. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  If  I  still 
have  the  floor.  I  will  add  a  further  ob- 
servation to  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  said.  I  find  it  inter- 
esting that  there  is  so  much  talk  about 
reform  of  Congress  these  days  and  yet 
there  is  so  little  talk  about  this  partic- 
ular problem.  For  the  life  of  me  I  can- 
not understand  how  any  serious,  objec- 
tive person,  interested  in  reforming  Con- 
gress, the  processes  of  Congress,  would 
not  have  some  concern  about  the  matter 
of  the  minority  being  adequately  staffed. 
I  see  little  of  it  written  in  the  papers; 
I  do  not  see  any  columnists  focusing  on 
it. 

I  will  say,  though,  and  give  him  credit, 
that  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  has  recognized 
this  problem  and  has  spoken  out  public- 
ly about  the  importance  of  both  sides 
being  adequately  staffed. 

It  is  very  interesting  and,  of  course,  the 
votes  taken  in  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  are  matters  of  pub- 
lic record,  and  it  will  be  noted  and  known 
that  the  Republicans  did  make  an  effort 
in  this  session  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  deaUng  with  these 
resolutions  to  do  something  about  the 
inequity  that  had  existed  and  with  re- 
spect to  various  committees,  particularly 
where  a  majority  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers indicated  a  desire  and  a  request  that 
they  have  adequate  staff.  A  motion  was 
made  that  the  minority  have  one-third 
of  the  staff,  not  43  percent.  The  motion 
was  that  they  have  only  one-third.  In 
every  effort  where  this  motion  was  made 
the  minority  was  voted  down  on  a  strict 
party  line  vote,  the  majority,  because 
they  have  more  votes,  denying  the  mi- 
nority the  opportimity  to  be  staffed  to 
the  extent  of  one-third. 

Mr.  President,  I  raise  this  matter 
deliberately  while  the  resolution  for  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
is  before  us,  because  it  does  not  exist,  at 
least  not  nearly  to  the  extent  with  regard 
to  that  committee,  and  we  should  talk 
about  some  of  the  committees  that  do  a 
good  Job  in  this  regard.  This  committee 


is  one  of  them.  But  certainly  this  is  a 
problem  and  I  do  not  understand,  for  the 
life  of  me,  how  it  can  continue.  I  wonder 
what  the  Democrats  would  be  saying  if 
in  the  next  election  the  Republicans 
should  get  a  majority  and  we  were  to 
decide  to  do  the  same  thing  and  not  give 
them  any  staff.  Mr.  President,  can  you 
imagine  what  they  would  be  saying  and 
can  you  imagine  what  the  press  would  be 
saying,  and  what  other  reformers  would 
be  saying  about  the  importance  of  the 
minority  being  adequately  staffed.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  have  to  wait  until 
the  day  when  the  tables  are  turned  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOK.  I  might  say  that  obviously 
It  is  going  to  happen  that  way  when  the 
tables  are  turned  because  that  Is  the  way 
the  game  has  been  played  up  until  now. 

There  is  one  committee  I  would  like  to 
commend  and  commend  highly,  because 
I  want  to  prove  that  the  system  does 
work  and  I  want  to  prove  that  it  does 
fimctlon.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member.  I  have  a  letter" 
from  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Bakbr)  setting  forth  how  well  it  works 
in  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  com- 
mending the  committee  chairman.  When 
I  am  finished  with  my  remarks  I  would 
like  to  ask  permission  that  the  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  because  the  sys- 
tem can  work  and  It  does  work  and  it 
functions  to  the  benefit,  the  advice,  and 
the  ability  of  every  member  of  that  com- 
mittee, so  the  majority  and  the  minority 
can  function  at  the  highest  and  best  level 
of  efficiency.  After  all,  that  is  exactly 
what  we  are  here  for  and  that  is  exactly 
what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  In  mind,  I 
ask  imEmimoueC  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  letter  I  received  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Baker)  .  dated  February  19, 1973,  in 
relation  to  the  distribution  of  staff  for 
majority  and  minority  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.    SSNATX, 

February  19,  1973. 
Hon.  Maslow  W.  Cook, 
UJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  &Iarlow:  I  have  Senator  Tower's 
letter  of  February  14,  In  support  of  your 
effort  In  the  Rules  Committee  on  the  Mi- 
nority Staffing  of  Senate  Committees — and 
requesting  information  about  how  commit- 
tee salary  budgets  are  divided  between  the 
Majority  and  the  Minority.  I  have  had  this 
Information  complied,  and  I  am  glad  to 
present  it. 

As  Senator  Randolph  and  I  pointed  out 
when  we  appeared  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee in  support  of  our  1073  budget  request, 
the  Public  Works  Committee  has  had  a  his- 
tory In  recent  years  of  maintaining  a  fair 
ratio  for  the  minority  staff,  and  I  ocHislder 
that  the  Chairman  has  been  very  conscien- 
tious In  this  respect.  I  recaU  your  conunent- 
Ing  at  that  time,  as  I  had  pointed  out  earlier 
in  our  Conference,  that  the  Public  Worlcs 
Committee  may  well  be  the  best  example  of 
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the  kind  of  equitable  treatment  and  staff 
cooperation  we  would  like  to  encourage. 

The  foUowlng  figures  have  been  based 
upon  the  1973  budget  rather  than  the  De- 
cember figures  which  would  be  available  from 
the  Disbursing  Office,  which  might  not  ac- 
curately refiect  our  present  arrangement  and 
would  be  less  representative  of  an  entire 
year.  They  combine  the  staff  for  Investigat- 
ing and  oversight  activities  requested  in 
Senate  Resolution  21  now  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  and  the  so-called  statutory  em- 
ployees consisting  of  six  professional  posi- 
tions and  six  clerical  positions  for  each 
standing  committee  as  authorised  by  the 
Reorganization  Act.  In  OTder  to  make  a  rough 
division  between  what  might  be  called  pro- 
fessional and  clerical  employees,  rather  than 
relying  on  the  various  titles  used,  they  have 
been  arbitrarily  divided  between  those  hav- 
ing annual  salaries  of  more  than  $15,000 — 
"professional",  and  those  at  less  than  that 
amount — "clerical". 

The  total  proposed  committee  staff  num- 
bers 44  persons,  of  which  13  are  assigned  to 
the  minority.  That  Is  approximately  30%  tat 
the  minority  and,  whUe  slightly  less  than 
one-third,  it  is  a  division  which  I  find  quite 
satisfactory.  The  total  salaries  proposed  for 
positions  assigned  to  the  minority  again 
amounts  to  30%  of  the  total  salaries  budg- 
eted for  the  Committee  for  1973. 

Of  the  24  "professional"  positions  at  the 
higher  salaries,  seven  are  assigned  to  the  mi- 
nority. The  average  majority  salary  In  this 
category  is  924,992,  the  minority  924,713. 

Of  the  twenty  "clerical"  positions  at  the 
lower  salaries,  six  are  assigned  to  the  minor- 
ity. The  average  salary  for  the  majority  posi- 
tions Is  911,210,  for  the  minority  $12,286. 

This  svmamary  Indicates  that  on  the  Public 
Works  Conunlttee  the  minority  is  at  no  dis- 
advantage In  terms  of  salaries  paid — and  In 
fact  enjoys  a  remarkable  parity.  WhUe  I  do 
not  think  this  calculation  has  ever  been  un- 
dertaken previously,  I  believe  It  reflects  the 
good  effort  made  by  the  Committee,  its  mi- 
nority, and  by  the  staff — and  certamiy  testi- 
fies also  to  the  implementation  by  Chairman 
Randolph  of  his  stated  position  that  the 
committee  staff  be  properly  representative. 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful  to  you, 
and  that  you  will  caU  on  me  if  I  can  be  of 
any  further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  H.  Bakkr,  Jr. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  is  in  the  Cham- 
ber. He  should  be  commended  as  the 
chairman  of  that  committee.  He  has  seen 
fit  to  play  the  game  fairly  and  equitably 
in  regard  to  his  committee.  I  have  never 
heard  it  said  that  the  chairman  finds  it 
difficult  to  operate  his  committee:  on 
the  contrary  the  activities  of  his  com- 
mittee, when  they  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  flnd  the  greatest  coopera- 
tion and  commendation  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  we 
can  dispose  of  the  resolution  relating  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare where  this  problem  does  not  exist 
and  then  have  the  debate  in  some  case 
where  there  is  a  problem.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator aUow  us  to  do  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC:eR.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porttig  such  hearings,  and  making  Investiga- 
tions as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1940,  as  amended.  In  accordance  with   Its 


jurisdiction  \inder  rule  XXV  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Conunlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  or  any  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  is  authorized  from  March 
1,  1973,  through  February  28,  1974,  in  its 
discretion  (1)  to  make  expenditures  from 
the  contingent  f\uid  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to 
employ  personnel,  and  (3)  with  the  prior 
consent  of  the  Government  department  or 
agency  concerned  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  to  use  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  the  services  of  personnel  of 
any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec.  a.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shaU  not  exceed  $1,700,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $200,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946) ;  as  amended. 

SBC.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  it  deems  adviaable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28,  1974. 

Sbc.  4.  Expenses  of  the  conmilttee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 


CXIX- 
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AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
42,  Senate  Resolution  21. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  21)  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  resolution  authorizing  additional  ex- 
penditures by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  for  Inquiries  and  Investigations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  5,  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$665,000" 
and  insert  "$625,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That,  In  holding  hearings,  re- 
porting such  hearings,  and  making  Investi- 
gations as  authorized  by  sections  134(a)  and 
136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  in  accordance  wrlth  its 
jurisdiction  under  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  la 
authorized  from  March  1.  1973.  through  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1974,  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  funds  of 
the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  and  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government  de- 
partment or  agency  concerned  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to  use 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services  of  per- 
sonnel of  any  such  department  or  agency. 

Sec  2.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $625,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $9,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof  (as  authorized  by  section  202 
(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended) . 

Sxc.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its  find- 
ings, together  with  such  recommendations 
for  legislation  as  It  deems  advisable,  to  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  but 
not  later  than  February  28, 1974. 


Sxc.  4.  E^cpenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shaU  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  to  expend  not  to  exceed 
$665,000  during  the  next  12  months  for 
inquiries  and  investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
the  committee  was  authorized  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  $625,000  for  that  purpose. 
The  committee  estimates  it  will  return 
approximately  $177,000  of  that  amount 
to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  Includes  an 
Increase  of  $40,000  over  Isist  year's 
authorization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration has  amended  Senate  Resolution 
21  by  reducing  the  requested  amount 
from  $665,000  to  $625,000,  a  reduction 
of  $40,000. 

sienator  Randolph  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  Sena- 
tor Baker  is  its  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  attention,  if  it  is  convenient,  of  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Kentucky.  I 
did  not  respond  to  his  gracious  comments 
a  few  minutes  ago  because  it  was  thought 
best  to  clear  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  resolution,  but  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  express  apprecia- 
tion to  him  for  the  words  that  he  has 
spoken  in  reference  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Senators,  if  they 
care  to,  to  turn  to  page  3  of  the  report 
filed  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr. 
Cannon)  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  On  page  3 
they  will  find  that  in  the  Public  Works 
Committee  we  have  in  the  category  of 
professional  staff  members,  11  for  the 
majority  and  seven  for  the  minority, 
and,  taking  all  of  the  positions  held  by 
the  capable  and  loyal  staff  members  in 
the  committee,  the  majority  would  have 
a  total  of  29  and  the  minority  a  total 
of  11. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
chart  from  which  I  have  cited  these  fig- 
ures be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Employed 

Requested 

Ma- 

Mi- 

Ma-        Ml- 

Positions 

jority 

nority 

lOtity      nority 

Total 

Professional 

Legislative.  . 

U 

7 

2 

21 

Administrative. 

calendar, 

and  printing.. 

3 

0 

0            0 

3 

Research  and 

staff  assistants. 

4 

1 

0            0 

S 

Clerical 

11 

3 

0            1 

IS 

Total 

29 

11 

2             2 

44 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  believe  that  what 
we  have  done  in  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee has  been  helpful  to  understand- 
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ing  and  cooperation  and  that  we  have 
been  able  to  carry  out  the  extensive  leg- 
islative program  before  us  because  of  the 
staffing  Eurangementfi  which  I  have  Just 
mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  year  1972, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  con- 
sidered and  reported  12  bills,  in  consid- 
eration of  these  measures,  among  others, 
the  committee  conducted  54  days  of  hear- 
ings, including  6  days  of  hearings  in  the 
Reld,  and  the  full  committee  met  in  ex- 
ecutive session  43  times — this  exclusive 
of  35  executive  sessions  held  by  sub- 
committees. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  93d  Con- 
gress, the  Public  Works  Committee  envi- 
sions an  ambitious  legislative  agenda 
R-liich  will  require  approximately  85  days 
3f  public  bearings  in  Washington  and  in 
;he  field.  In  addition  to  the  river  and 
larbor  authorization  bill  which  has  al- 
ready passed  the  Senate,  action  is  being 
;aken  on  S.  502,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
\ct  of  1973.  This  measure  was  carried 
)ver  from  the  92d  Congress  because  of 
he  inability  of  the  House  to  muster  a 
luonmi  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  ses- 
ilon  to  act  on  the  conference  re- 
x)rt.  Extension  of  the  Public  Works 
md  Economic  Development  Act  is 
)eing  sought,  and  attention  will  be 
flven  to  the  formulation  of  new  regional 
levelopment  legislation.  Present  disaster 
•ellef  legislation  will  be  examined  with 
I  view  to  revision,  if  warranted.  We  will 
■evlew  amendments  to  the  public  build- 
ngs  act,  placing  emphasis  on  cost  reduc- 
ion  and  control  in  Federal  buildings  pro- 
ects,  and  improvement  of  prospectuses 
or  new  Federal  buildings  projects.  The 
]lv«r  basin  monetary  authorization  bill 
ulso  is  scheduled  for  consideration  this 
1  «ssion. 

In  the  area  of  pollution  control,  ex- 

ensive  oversight  Investigations  of  legis- 

atlon  already  enacted  will  be  made,  Ex- 

1  enslon  of  the  air  polluti<Mi  and  resource 

1  ecoveiy  programs  (S.  498)  already  has 

]  tassed  this  body.  Both  of  these  programs 

fill  be  subjected  to  inten.sive  oversight 

)  eview   before  new   authorizations   are 

l>ropoeed    to    determine    what,    if    any. 

(hanges  are  required.  A  review  of  the 

mplementatlon  of  the  Federal  Water 

:  Pollution  Control  Amendments  of  1972 

^  rill  be  made. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  under- 
1  iking  of  the  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
I  lubcommittee  during  this  session  is  a 
1  evlew  of  the  air  quality  standards  re- 
lated to  transportation  sources  and  to 
1  he  Nation's  energy  supply.  This  evalua- 
tlon  will  require  extensive  investigative 
(versight  and  field  hearings. 

The  membership  of  the  full  com- 
1  littee.  In  executive  session  on  the  pend- 
lig  resolution,  sigreed  to  the  committee 
I  ndertaking  these  actions  which  I  have 
c  utUned. 

During,  the  past  session,  as  in  preced- 
i  ig  years,  the  legislative  responsibilities 
cf  the  committee  were  so  great  that  it 
^ras  not  possible  to  undertake  oversight 
t  ctivlty  except  in  direct  relation  to  legls- 
1  ition  under  consideration.  Even  with 
tie  phased  addition  of  new  st^fT  during 
tie  past  session,  the  committee's  over 
«ight  plans  were  restricted  by  lengthy 
t  xecutive   end   conference   sessions   on 


major  legislative  matters.  Since  no  les- 
sening of  the  legislative  responsibility 
of  the  committee  is  anticipated,  the  pro- 
fessional staff  continues  to  be  hampered 
in  Its  efforts  to  carry  out  the  mandate 
of  Congress  contained  in  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  to,  among  other 
things,  "Review  and  study,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  the  application,  adminis- 
tration, and  execution  of  those  laws,  or 
parts  of  laws,  the  subject  matter  of 
which  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
committee." 

It  is  the  committee's  intention  to  as- 
sign the  additional  four  staff  members 
requested  to  oversight  activities,  along 
with  the  professional  staff  recruited  dur- 
ing the  past  session.  This  staff  will  func- 
tion under  the  direction  of  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
each  legislative  subcommittee  and  will 
conduct  Its  work  under  the  supervison  of 
the  professional  staff  member  responsible 
for  that  subcommittee's  legislative 
activities.  In  this  way  we  will  be  able  to 
focus  our  attention  on  the  policy  im- 
plications of  agency  activity,  rather  than 
to  concern  ourselves  with  day-to-dav  de- 
tails of  agency  administration .  This  pro- 
cedure, we  believe,  will  enable  us  to  im- 
prove and  refine  the  legislation  within 
the  committee's  jurisdiction  so  that  the 
goals  which  the  legisaltion  is  designed 
to  achieve  are,  in  fact,  more  readily  at- 
tainable. 

This  oversight  function  accounts,  in 
its  entirety,  for  the  increase  in  the  funds 
requested  for  the  coming  year  over  the 
amount  expended  imder  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 249  during  the  last  session  of  the 
92d  Congress. 

Last  year  we  also  requested  funds  for 
additional  staff  to  conduct  oversight  in- 
quiries. The  committee  was  generous  in 
approving  the  funds  for  these  personnel. 
Because  of  a  number  of  circumstances, 
we  were  unable  to  carry  out  our  plans 
at  that  time  to  employ  additional  per- 
sons for  oversight  work.  A  number  of 
recent  events,  not  in  the  least  of  which 
is  the  change  in  relationship  between 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch, 
make  it  more  Important  than  ever  that 
we  fully  exercise  our  oversight  respon- 
sibilities. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  we 
are  again  asking  for  funds  to  employ 
additional  staff.  We  do  so  in  the  belief 
that  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  carry 
out  these  functions. 

As  the  distinguished  gentlemen  in  this 
Chamber  know,  there  are  many  other 
items  which  could  be  listed  here  for 
which  fimds  are  needed.  I  believe  they 
also  know  that  these  funds  are  dispensed 
judiciously. 

Circumstances  were  such  last  year  that 
nearly  $175,000  is  being  returned  to  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
can  assure  the  Members  of  this  body 
that  if  we  are  imable  to  undertake,  or 
do  not  have  to  undertake  any  of  those 
projects  for  which  funds  are  requested, 
the  funds,  as  in  the  past,  will  not  be 
used. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
act  favorably  on  Senate  Resolution  21. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  f Mr. 
Cannon),  of  the  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion Committee,  and  all  members  of  the 


committee  who  have  given  attention  to 
our  request.  We  are  appreciative  of  their 
careful  study  of  that  which  we  set  forth 
as  necessary  and  which  they  have  ap- 
proved and  brought  into  this  body  for 
decision  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESroma  officer.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

ADDITIONAL  STAFF  MEMBERS  FOR 
THE  COMMnTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideratoin  of  Calendar 
No.  34,  Senate  Resolution  40. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion  (S.  Res.  40)    by  title,  as  follows: 

A  resolution  to  provide  four  additional 
professional  staff  members  and  four  ad- 
ditional clerical  assistants  for  the  C!ommU- 
tee  en  Finance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  2,  strike  out  "until  otherwise 
provided  by  law,"  and  insert  "from 
March  1,  1973,  through  February  28, 
1974,";  in  line  3,  after  the  word  "em- 
ploy", strike  out  "four"  and  insert  "two"; 
and,  in  line  4,  after  the  word  "and", 
strike  out  "four"  and  Insert  "two";  so 
as  to  make  the  resolution  read: 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
is  authorized,  from  March  1,  1973,  through 
February  28,  1974,  to  employ  two  addl- 
tlonai  professional  staff  members  and  two 
additional  clerical  assistants,  to  be  paid  tiom 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  at  rates 
of  compensation  to  be  fixed  by  the  chair- 
man In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  105(e)  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1958,  as  amended. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  tis  to  read: 
"Resolution  authorizing  two  additional 
temporary  professional  staff  members 
and  two  additional  temporary  clerical 
assistants  for  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance". 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution requests  four  professionals  and 
four  clericals  on  a  permanent  basis  for 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  The  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee  consid- 
ered the  matter  and  reported  the  resolu- 
tion with  an  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment allowing  two  professionals  and  two 
clericals  on  a  temporary  basis. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska)  is  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield,  the  committee  Intends  to 
establish  six  subcommittees,  and  we  do 
not  plan  to  ask  for  separate  staffs  for 
each  of  these  separate  subcommittees. 
We  do  believe  these  additional  employees 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  permit  the 
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committee  to  handle  its  very  heavy  work- 
load and  in  order  to  provide  assistance  of 
a  staff  nature  to  these  six  subcommittees 
which  will  be  helping  us  expedite  the  flow 
of  legislation.  I  think,  from  the  Senate's 
point  of  view,  that  will  still  make  the 
Finance  Committee  one  of  the  least 
staffed  committees  on  the  Hill — a  small, 
efBcient,  but  very  competent  staff. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  speak  in 
support  of  Senate  Resolution  40.  As  re- 
ported by  the  Rules  Committee,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Committee 
on  Finance  to  hire  two  additional  pro- 
fessional staff  members  and  two  addi- 
tional clerical  assistants. 

The  Finance  Committee's  workload 
over  the  past  4  years  has  been  tremen- 
dous and  growing.  It  has  strained  the 
resources  of  our  staff  to  the  limit.  Major 
domestic  legislation  contributing  to  this 
workload  has  Included: 

First.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  the 
most  complex  and  comprehensive  modi- 
fication of  our  tax  laws  ever  enacted. 

Second.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1971,  with 
its  major  provisions  designed  to  stimu- 
late the  economy. 

Third.  The  Employment  Security 
Amendments  of  1970,  which  represented 
the  most  extensive  changes  in  the  un- 
employment insurance  program  since  the 
original  Social  Security  Act. 

Fourth.  The  1971  Sugar  Act  amend- 
ments under  which  roughly  $9  billion 
worth  of  sugar  will  be  sold. 

Fifth.  The  State  and  Local  Fiscal  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972,  which  provided  $30 
billion  in  revenue-sharing  funds  over  a 
5-year  period. 

Sixth.  The  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  with  its  major  modifica- 
tions designed  to  improve  the  social  se- 
curity, medicare  and  medicaid  programs, 
and  establishing  a  new  program  of  sup- 
plemental security  income  for  needy 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons. 

The  committee  expects  to  be  han- 
dling major  legislation  again  in  the  93d 
Congress.  Tax  reform  will  be  a  major 
issue  with  pai-ticular  emphasis  on  im- 
proving Federal  standards  for  private 
pension  programs.  Health  legislation  is 
shaping  up  as  another  major  area  for 
committee  consideration  during  the  93d 
Congress.  There  are  a  number  of  new 
areas  the  committee  vrtll  be  looking  into 
as  well. 

In  view  of  this  tremendously  increased 
workload,  it  is  the  committee's  plan  to 
establish  a  number  of  subcommittees, 
whose  purpose  would  be  to  bring  addi- 
tional information  the  committee  and 
expedite  the  flow  of  legislation.  We  are 
thinking  of  setting  up  six  subcommittees: 

First.  A  Subcommittee  on  Trade, 
headed  by  Senator  Ribicoff,  to  continue 
the  very  fine  work  this  subcommittee  has 
done  in  the  previous  Congress; 

Second.  A  Subcommittee  on  Health; 

Third.  A  Subcommittee  on  Private 
Pension  Plans; 

Fourth.  A  Subcommittee  on  State  Tax- 
ation of  Interstate  Commerce; 

Fifth.  A  Subcommittee  on  Founda- 
tions; and 

Sixth.  A  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Problems.  This  subcom- 
mittee would  look  into  problems  related 
to  the  taxation  of  overseas  income,  for- 


eign investments,  energy,  the  Sugar  Act, 
and  additional  international  matters 
other  than  trade. 

To  expedite  the  flow  of  legislation,  and 
not  impede  it,  the  purpose  of  the  sub- 
committees will  be  to  gather  informa- 
tion and  conduct  hearings;  legislation 
will  not  be  referred  to  the  subcommit- 
tees. In  order  for  the  subcommittees  to 
study  and  develop  expertise  in  their 
subject  areas,  we  will  need  additional 
professional  and  supportive  staff  to  aid 
the  subcommittees.  However,  the  addi- 
tional staff  will  be  full  committee  staff, 
not  subcommittee  staff.  I  believe  that  this 
additional  staff  will  ably  serve  their  sub- 
committees, the  full  committee,  and  the 
Senate  in  developing  and  analyzing  in- 
formation we  need  in  order  to  legislate 
wisely  in  these  important  areas. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  authorizing  two  additional 
temporary  professional  staff  members 
and  two  additional  temporary  clerical 
assistants  for  the  Committee  on 
Finance". 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  44,  Senate  Resolution  49. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  49)  by  title,  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (3.  Res.  49)  authorizing  addi- 
tional expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  18,  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$188,000" 
and  insert  "$160,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  in  carrying  out  the  duties 
Imposed  upon  It  by  S.  Res.  68,  Elghty-flrst 
Congress,  agreed  to  February  20,  1950,  "as 
amended  and  supplemented.  Is  authorized 
to  examine.  Investigate,  and  mAke  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  problems  of  American 
small  and  Independent  business  and  to 
make  recommendations  concerning  those 
problems  to  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 
Is  authorized  from  March  1.  1973,  through 
February  28,  1974,  In  Its  discretion  (1)  to 
make  expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  employ  personnel,  (3) 
with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Government 
department  or  agency  concerned  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  the  services 
of  personnel  of  any  such  department  or 
agency,  (4)  to  procure  the  temporary  serv- 
ices (not  in  excess  of  one  year)  or  Inter- 
mittent services  of  Individual  consultants,  or 
organizations  thereof,  in  the  same  manner 


and  under  the  same  conditions  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  such 
services  under  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  and  (5) 
to  provide  assistance  for  the  members  of 
Its  professional  staff  in  obtaining  specialized 
training,  In  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  any  such  standing 
committee  may  provide  that  assistance  under 
section  202(})  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  not  exceod  $160.- 
000,  of  which  amount  (1)  not  to  exceed 
$2,500  shall  be  available  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  services  of  Individual  consul- 
tants, or  organizations  thereof,  and  (2)  not 
to  exceed  $1,000  shall  be  available  for  the 
training  of  the  professional  staff  of  such 
committee. 

Sec.  4.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  as  it  deems  advisable, 
to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

Sec.  6.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CAJmON.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution would  authorize  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  to  expend  not 
to  exceed  $188,000  during  the  next  12 
months  for  inquiries  and  investigations. 
During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
the  Select  Committee  was  authorized  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $158,000  for  that 
purpose.  The  Select  Committee  estimates 
it  will  return  approximately  $29,480  of 
that  amoimt  to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 
cresise  of  $30,000  over  last  year's  author- 
ization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admii»- 
istration  has  amended  Senate  Resolution 
49  by  reducing  the  requested  amount 
from  $188,000  to  $160,000,  a  reduction  of 
$28,000. 

Senator  Bible  is  chairman  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Smsdl  Business,  and 
Senator  Javits  is  its  ranking  minority 
member. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  might  ask 
a  couple  of  questions? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  inform  me  how  this  amount 
compares  with  the  amount  that  was 
added  last  year?  He  might  have  already 
mentioned  it.  But  since  I  came  in  late,  I 
did  not  hear  him. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee turned  back  $29,480  last  year  and 
requested  $30,000  additional  this  year. 

The  amendment  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  would  re- 
duce the  request  by  $28,000,  which  would 
leave  the  amount  above  the  amount  au- 
thorized last  year,  even  though  there  was 
a  $29,000  turnback. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  was  my  understand- 
ing. But  how  much  more  would  it  be? 

Mr.  CANNON.  $31,000  more  than  was 
spent  last  year. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  $31,000  more  than  was 
spent  last  year? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  And,  of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor is  using  actuaUy  a  credit  of  $29,000. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  adds  $2,000. 
We  asked  for  the  higher  figures  and  the 
Senator  allowed  $2,000. 
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Mr.  CANNON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
qver  and  above  that. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  for  the  pur- 
P3se  of  the  record,  could  the  Senator 
8  Ive  me  the  rationale  or  the  reason  for 
that? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  committee  made 
s  ibstantial  reductions  in  the  request  of 
niost  of  the  committees,  looking  at  the 
cumber  of  personnel  involved  and  the 
fict  that  we  would  have  the  space  to 
h  ouse  the  number  of  additional  personnel 
r  (quested.  And  the  committee  in  no  case 
t^iok  action  to  reduce  the  amount  ap- 
proved, so  that  the  committee  would  not 
able  to  take  care  of  the  approved,  re- 
q  lested  pay  raise  that  was  provided,  of 
|4  percent. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
■;.  and  I  have  no  great  fault  to  find 
the  fine  work  of  the  committee, 
was  no  space  problem^  far  as 
Small  Business  Commltt^  was  con- 
'..  The  request  for  one  additional 
assistant  came  about  because  of  addi- 
ti)nal  duties  that  we  think  that  com- 
m  Ittee  will  have.  I  said  at  the  time  that 
made  the  presentation  before  the  com- 
n^ttee — I  do  not  remember   who   was 
nt  that  day,  but  I  believe  the  Sen- 
from  Nevada  was  there  alone  as 
cl^airman.  However,  at  that  time  I  made 
very  clear  that  if  we  found  we  were 
g(Jing  to  be  operating  IneflBclently  be- 
we  did  not  have  suflBcient  staff,  I 
w^uld  not  hesitate  to  come  back  to  the 
tmmlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
"make  another  request. 
That  goes  to  the  point  and  to  the  in- 
v€  stlgation  being  carried  on  by  the  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  subcommittees,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wls- 
cchsin  fMr.  Nelson),  who  has  been  ex- 
aifiinlng  with  great  effect  into  this  en- 
drug  and  prescription  and  patent 
mkdiclne  drug  problem.  The  committee 
re^iuires  some  technical  advice  on  this 
other  subject  areas  in  which  the 
cohimittee  intends  to  work. 

We  will  do  our  best  to  get  along  with 

T  staff  we  have.  However,  if  at  some 

ure  time  it  proves  that  we  need  addi- 

'  staff,  even  the  single  assistant  re- 

qi^sted  but  denied,  I  will  not  hesitate 

reserve  the  right  to  come  back  at  some 

in  the  future. 
Hr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
m:  ttee  on  Rules  and  Administration  has 
cojisistently  taken  the  position  that  we 
not  trying  to  set  an  arbitrary  and 
line.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  do  that. 
H<  wever,  we  are  trying  to  use  our  best 
judgment.  We  have  taken  the  position  in 
past  that  if  a  committee  just  can- 
.  get  along  on  the  amount  approved, 
would  listen  to  any  reasonable  re- 
quest. This  covers  this  first  session,  and 
would  be  glad  to  consider  any  reason- 
e  request. 

:  /It.  bible.  I  appreciate  that.  And  if 
E^ight  add  one  other  thought,  I  think  I 
"_  at  the  time  the  argument  was  made 
belore  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Chi  lirman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Ad  ninlstratlon,  that  the  question  of 
pr(  per  jurisdiction  of  our  committee  ac- 
ty  that  he  raised  is  in  fact  before  the 
•pmittee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
if  at  some  time  in  the  future  there 
a  problem  with  respect  to  this,  that 
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the  committee  would.  I  hope,  give  some 
thought  to  clarifying  and  eliminating 
thoroughly  the  financial  and  Jurisdic- 
tional problems. 

We  have  some  overlapping  of  the  com- 
mittees, and  we  all  recognize  that.  I  use 
the  environmental  impact  as  an  illustra- 
tion. I  do  not  know  how  many  commit- 
tees have  studied  that.  I  think  that  I 
could  name  five  or  six  offhand.  How- 
ever, I  would  hope  that  at  some  time  in 
the  next  year— because  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator's great  ability  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a 
prober— he  might  be  able  to  get  into 
this  matter. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  that  we  have  a  committee  appointed 
on  the  reorganization  of  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  get  into  the 
problem  of  jurisdiction,  because  there  is 
overlapping. 

We  recognize  the  difficulty  existing  for 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration to  teU  someone  that  he  is  exceed- 
ing his  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  recognize  the  difficulties. 

Mr.  CANNON,  But  there  is  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  that  has  been 
charged  with  that  responsibility.  And  the 
matter  has  been  discussed  at  some  length 
with  the  chairman. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  the  committee  is 
making  progress  in  that  field.  It  Is  a 
troublesome  one  and  is  not  easily  re- 
solved. However,  when  the  committee 
comes  to  grips  with  the  problem,  I  would 
like  to  mention  to  my  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada,  that  at  some  time  we 
would  like  to  get  an  answer  to  this  and 
have  it  gone  into  in  depth  and  have  seri- 
ous consideration  given  to  granting  to 
the  Small  Business  Committee  the  legis- 
lative powers  that  are  necessary  to  make 
it  a  more  effective  instrument  and  more 
responsive  to  the  8i.i  million  small  busi- 
nesses in  this  country  than  our  present 
nonlrgislative  status  permits. 

I  would  hope  that  at  some  time  in  the 
future  this  might  be  done. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
made  Inquiry  as  to  this  cut  myself,  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  be  sure  it  does  not  af- 
fect the  minority  of  the  committee  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible) 
has  chaired  with  great  equality  and  fair 
ness. 

We  do  have  an  open  slot  on  the  com- 
mittee for  the  minority,  assigned  to  the 
minority.  That  slot  has  been  open  for 
a  few  months,  which  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons the  money  is  being  turned  back.  I 
insisted  on  recruiting  real  first-rate  per- 
sonnel. And  that  is  not  always  very  easy 
to  come  by.  We  had  a  man  for  a  number 
of  years  who  was  excellent  for  the  mi- 
nority. We  will  have  a  new  one  shortly. 

I  wanted  to  be  positive  and  have  the 
assurance  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  will  be  an  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  committee,  because  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  another  staff  member 
was  needed.  However,  it  should  not  In 
any  way  reduce  the  number  of  slots  to 
the  minority. 

I  understand  that  it  Is  not  the  case. 
Under  those  circumstances.  I  would  con- 
cur with  the  Senator.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee is  doing  splendid  work,  and  when, 
as,  and  if  we  face  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
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consln  (Mr.  Nelson),  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Drugs  and  Pharma- 
ceuticals, as  well  as  the  chairman  of  a 
number  of  the  other  subcommittees  the 
Subcommittee  on  Welfare  Assistance 
and  many  others,  I  would  join  with  him 
In  getting  sufficient  staff  pursuant  to  the 
assurance  of  the  chairman  of  the  cmd- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  Is  agreed  to; 
and,  without  objection,  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  49).  as  amended,  is  agreed  to. 


DEATH  OP  FORMER  GOV  WIN- 
THROP  ROCKEFELLER  OP  AR. 
KANSAS 

Mr.  FOLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  learned  of  the  death  of  former 
Gov.  Winthrop  Rockefeller  of  Arkansas 
Governor  Rockefeller  died  today  in  Pahn 
Springs.  Calif. 

I  am  saddened  by  his  death.  He  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas and  Its  people,  not  only  during 
his  tenure  as  Chairman  of  the  Arkansas 
Industrial  Development  Commission  and 
as  Governor,  but  as  one  of  Arkansas' 
leading  citizens  who  gave  unselfishly  of 
his  time,  his  talents,  and  his  resources. 

He  will  be  particularly  remembered 
for  his  efforts  in  developing  Industry  and 
tourism  In  the  State  and  for  his  promo- 
tion of  education  and  the  arts. 

Winthrop  Rockefeller  was  an  adopted 
son  of  Arkansas,  who  was  twice  elected 
to  the  highest  office  in  the  State. 

I  know  the  people  of  Arkansas  will 
mourn  his  passing  and  will  join  with  me 
in  extending  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  friends. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield.  I  did  not  know  about  this 
until  this  very  moment. 

I  am  very  deeply  shocked.  Winthrop 
Rockefeller  was  a  personal  friend  of 
mine  and  a  brother  of  my  own  Governor. 
Nelson  Rockefeller.  I  have  seen  him 
many  times.  I  have  been  entertained  by 
him  and  have,  in  turn,  entertained  him. 
I  know  his  family.  He  was  a  splendid 
man,  dedicated  to  public  service.  He 
found  an  area  of  the  country  in  the  great 
State  of  Arkansas  which  gave  him  hos- 
pitality and  invited  him  to  occupy  its 
highest  office. 

This  was  deeply  gratifying  to  me.  to 
his  friends  and  family,  and  to  his  rela- 
tives in  New  York. 

I  hear  this  news  with  the  deepest 
grief.  He  died  so  young,  at  a  time  when 
he  might  still  have  had  many  marvelous 
years  of  service  remaining. 

I  knew  of  no  man  who  was  superior  to 
him  in  the  cause  of  public  service,  seek- 
ing always  the  way  in  which  he  could 
serve  in  the  most  effective  way.  It  is  a 
shocking  thing,  Mr.  President,  to  see 
such  a  fine  man,  who  has  done  so  much, 
die  so  young. 

He  was  a  member  of  a  family  every 
member  of  which  has  dedicated  himself 
or  herself  to  the  best  interests  of  their 
country  in  every  conceivable  way.  Many, 
like  my  own  Governor,  have  obtained 
positions  of  great  eminence  as  a  result  of 
their  dedication  to  service  to  the  people. 
I,  too.  would  like  to  join  with  Senator 
Fulbricht.  who  has  spoken  so  graclous- 
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ly.  in  extending  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
the  Rockefeller  family,  and  to  Winthrop 
Rockefeller's  immediate  family. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. He  has  said  very  well  what  all  of  his 
friends  think. 


WHY  HACKWORTH  WENT  TO 
AUSTRALIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday.  February  21.  1973,  the  New 
York  Times  carried  an  article  by  David 
H.  Hackworth.  who  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  most  decorated  officers  In  the  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

Mr.  Hackworth  is  very  eloquent  in  his 
description  of  recent  developments  in 
this  country,  and  I  believe  it  Is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  inserted  in 
the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Tlmm.  Feb.  ai,  1973] 

Yon  Have  Become  Someone  Else 

(By  David  H.  Hackworth) 

(NoTZ. — David  H.  Hackworth  Is  a  retired 
n.S.  Army  colonel  who  was  one  of  the  moat 
decorated  officers  In  Vietnam.  He  la  now  work- 
ing as  a  waiter  In  an  Australian  resort.) 

CooLANGATTA.  AcTBTKALiA. — ^America,  what 
has  happened  to  thee?  Once  you  were  moral- 
ly impeccable  and  stanchly  proud;  a  model 
republic  with  your  citizens  having  un- 
bounded power;  a  symbol  of  freedom,  the 
hope  of  the  downtrodden  and  a  shelter  for 
the  world's  poor  and  i^preaaed;  one  nation 
imder  Qod  where  free  men  lived  in  equality, 
peace  and  justice;  a  country  not  divided  by 
bate  and  weakened  by  your  citizens'  ^lathy. 
Your  streets  were  safe  and  rivers  clean  and 
the  sky  over  you  was  pure  and  blue;  and 
your  mighty  Constitution  was  a  document 
that  protected  your  citizens  and  served  as  a 
torch  that  Ulumlnated  bigotry  and  slavery 
In  the  world's  dark  landa. 

What  happened?  Why  have  thousands  of 
talented  Americana  left  your  shores  to  settle 
In  distant  lands?  Why  have  mlUltMis  of  your 
good  conscientious  citizens  slipped  away 
from  you  and  copped  out  In  that  apathetic 
twilight  land  of  the  SUent  Majority?  Why 
have  so  many  of  your  precious  youth  lost 
faith  m  you  and  become  disenchanted 
nomads? 

Is  it  because  you  have  bec<Mne  someone 
else?  Is  It  because  you  have  strayed  from  the 
path  that  your  founders  hacked  with  bare 
bands  out  of  granite?  Is  It  because  you  no 
longer  have  a  purpose?  Is  It  because  you  are 
now  so  povrerful  you  have  little  respect  for 
those  lands  less  strong?  Is  It  because  you 
have  become  a  bully  who  flexes  his  military 
miiscles  or  jingles  his  p\irse  at  the  nations 
that  wUl  not  fall  In  line  with  your  selfish 
programs?  Is  It  because  bumbling  bureauc- 
racies manage  you  rather  than  your  citizens 
govern  you?  Is  It  because  you  have  placed 
your  foreign  policy  In  hands  of  Intellectuals 
who  talk  In  riddles  about  balance  of  power, 
high  risk  U.S.  involvement,  and  Cold  War 
strategy? 

America.  I  love  you.  I  have  repeatedly 
risked  my  life  fighting  yoiu-  battles.  I  carry 
the  heavy  burden  of  being  responsible  for 
the  death  of  many  of  your  youth  lost  dxiring 
the  last  two  decades  of  sorrowful  adventures 
I  once  believed  that  you  were  all  the  good 
things  inscribed  In  marble  in  your  capital. 
But  I  no  longer  have  that  unrequited  faith. 
I  am  one  of  your  dlslUusloned  sons.  I  belleva 
you  have  mi^laced  the  virtues  that  made 
you  a  symbol  of  freedom. 

I  am  ashamed  of  your  military  adventures. 


I  am  disgusted  by  your  support  of  foreign 
dictators  who  oppress  their  people.  I  am  dls- 
Ulusloned  by  your  wUlingness  to  compromise 
your  principles  for  the  sake  of  expediency.  I 
am  filled  with  despair  that  you  conducted  the 
most  massive  bombing  In  world  history  on  a 
smaU  Asian  nation  at  Christmas  time  as  part 
of  an  Insane  war  that  ripped  you  asunder. 

Liberty  and  freedom  no  longer  seem  part 
of  you.  Electronic  snooping  devices  Invade 
your  homes.  Your  journalists  are  imprisoned 
for  refusing  to  divulge  their  sources.  A  major 
political  headquarters  Is  ransacked  and 
bugged  by  its  opposition  with  hardly  a  mur- 
mur from  your  citizens.  Sham  trials  have  oc- 
curred to  sUence  your  dissenters  and  make  a 
mockery  out  of  your  Judicial  system.  Your 
citizens  who  loudly  disagree  with  your  ven- 
tures are  maligned  by  your  cunning  charac- 
ter assassins,  incarcerated  on  trumped-up 
charges,  and  cruelly  set  upon  by  your  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  Your  citizens  seem  to 
have  lost  much  of  their  personal  liberty  and 
privacy. 

Yes,  America,  you  have  had  great  leaders  to 
guide  you  out  of  the  wUderness.  Men  whose 
wisdom,  vision,  courage,  and  humUlty  made 
you  once  the  richest,  most  powerful  and  re- 
spected nation  In  the  world.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  today  and  yesterday  is  that 
those  leaders  who  made  you  great  also  care- 
fuUy  listened  to  your  citizens  and  then  you 
had  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people.  Leaders  were  selected 
because  of  their  abUlty  and  because  they 
could  be  tr\isted  to  follow  the  will  of  the 
people. 

C3k)d  bless  you,  America.  I  hope  that  you 
can  get  it  all  together  so  you  will  again  be 
known  as  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave.  So  goodbye  America.  I  have 
foUowed  the  westward  quest  of  my  ancestors 
who  many  years  ago  left  the  British  Isles  In 
search  of  Uberty,  Justice  and  freedom.  I  have 
found  these  qualities  aUve  in  Australia,  a 
young  vigorous  country  that  holds  these 
principles  high  and  Is  very  much  like  you 
were,  America,  before  you  shrugged. 


CONTINUING,  AND  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  ADDITIONAL,  EXPENDITURES 
BY  THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
NUTRITION    AND   HUMAN   NEEDS 

Mr.  CANNON,  l&x.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
45.  Senate  Resolution  50. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution  (S. 
Res.  50)  continuing,  and  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expenditures  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Need^ 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
with  an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  21, 
after  the  word  "exceed",  strike  out 
"1291.000"  and  Insert  "$255,000";  so  as 
to  make  the  resolution  read: 

S.  Rks.  50 

Reaolved,  That  the  Select  Conmilttee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  established  by 
S.  Res.  281.  Ninetieth  Congress,  agreed  to  on 
July  30, 1968.  as  amended  and  supplemented. 
Is  hereby  extended  through  February  28, 
1974. 

SBC.  2.  (a)  In  studying  matters  pertaining 
to  the  lack  of  food,  medical  assistance,  and 
other  related  necessities  of  life  and  health, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  is  authorized  from  March  1,  1973. 
through  February  38,  1974.  In  its  discretion 
(1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate.  (2)  to  employ  per- 
sonnel, (3)  to  nibpena  witnesses  and  docu- 


ments, (4)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
Government  department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis  t:.e 
services  of  personnel.  Information,  and  fa- 
cilities of  any  such  department  or  agency, 
(6)  to  procure  the  temporary  services  (not 
in  excess  of  one  year)  or  Intermittent  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants,  or  organiza- 
tions thereof.  In  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  as  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  may  procure  such  services 
under  section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946,  (6)  to  interview  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  other  individuals,  and  (7)  to 
take  depositions  and  other  testimony. 

(b)  The  minority  shall  receive  fair  con- 
sideration In  the  appointment  of  staff  per- 
sonnel pursuant  to  this  resolution.  Such  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  minority  shall  be  ac- 
corded equitable  treatment  with  respect  to 
the  fixing  of  salary  rates,  the  assignment  of 
facilities,  and  the  accessibility  of  committee 
records. 

Sec.  3.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  •255,000 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  $20,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the  serv- 
ices of  Individual  consultants  or  organiza- 
tions thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Expenses  of  the  committee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs 
to  expend  not  to  exceed  $291,000  during 
the  next  12  months  for  inquiries  suid  in- 
vestigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Congress 
the  Select  Committee  was  authorized  to 
expend  not  to  exceed  $280,000  for  that 
purpose.  The  Select  Committee  estimates 
it  will  return  approximately  $25,000  of 
that  amoimt  to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $11,000  over  last  years'  au- 
thorization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  amended  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 50  by  reducing  the  requested 
amount  from  $291,000  to  $255,000.  a  re- 
duction of  $36,000. 

Senator  McGovern  Is  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  Hu- 
man Needs  and  Senator  Percy  Is  its 
ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  careful  thought  that  the 
Rules  Committee  has  given  to  all  of  these 
matters,  and  the  desire  to  economize 
wherever  possible.  I  understand  some  of 
the  logic  involved  in  the  committee's  de- 
cision to  reduce  our  request  by  $25,000, 
which  is  the  unexpended  amount  from 
last  year,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  if  It  would  not  have  been  more 
logical  to  deduct  that  amoimt  from  the 
$291,000  figure,  which  reflects  the  new 
pay  incresise. 

In  other  words,  we  Stfe  operating  with 
the  same  staff.  This  was  an  automatic 
increase  that  moved  last  year's  budget 
from  $280,000  to  $291,000  simply  to  take 
care  of  that  additional  pay  Increase.  I 
would  have  thought  that  the  $25^00 
reduction  would  have  been  made  on  the 
larger  flgure  of  $291,000. 

Mr,  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  the  motion  was  made 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  conunlt- 
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■,ee,  and  it  was  approved.  I  think  that 

i  part  of  the  rationale  was  that  the 

indications    were    that    the    committee 

vould  be  adding  one  new  staff  member, 

ind  we  have  been  attempting  to  hold 

he  line  on  the  addition  of  staff  wherever 

jossible,  and  that  it  was  the  feeling  of 

he  committee  that  if  no  new  personnel 

vere  added,   there  woiild  be  adequate 

unding,  based  on  last  year's  expendi- 

ures,  to  take  care  of  the  pay  increase. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  want  to  say  to  the 

Senator,  that  while  we  added  a  clerk 

it  very  low  pay,  we  have  absorbed  that 

idditlonal  salary   increase  out   of   the 

:)revious    salary    allowance.    In    other 

vords,   there  was   no  addition   to  the 

I  taff  allowance.  There  was  another  per- 

1  on  added,  but  no  total  Increase  in  the 

>udget. 

But  regardless  of  that,  the  commlt- 
lee  has  set  a  rather  full  schedule  of 
Jiearings  this  year,  unanimously  ap- 
1  (roved  by  our  committee,  and  while  I  am 
lulling  to  do  as  other  chairmen  have, 
J  nd  temporarily  accept  the  reduction 
Itiat  has  been  made  here,  I  think  it  is 

<  lear  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  come 
1  ack  for  a  modest  increase  at  some  point 

<  urin«  the  year. 

As  matters  now  stand,  we  will  be  left 
^  1th  approximately  $8,000  to  cover  those 
I  spects  of  the  committee's  operations 
t  iiat  have  to  do  with  hearings,  communi- 
catlons,  and  matters  of  that  kind.  We 
lave  scheduled  or  are  in  the  process  of 
scheduling  some  40  days  of  hearings.  I 
1 0  not  think  we  can  do  that  within  the 
1  mits  of  this  budget. 

But  in  any  event,  we  appreciate  the 
onslderatlon  the  committee  has  given 
t)  us.  I  Just  want  to  indicate  my  own 
J  Jdgment  that  we  will  probably  have  to 
came  in  for  a  small  supplemental  In- 
c  rease  later  in  the  year. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  might  say.  my  coUeague 
V  Ul  recall  that  that  has  happened  since 
t  le  committee  has  been  In  existence.  The 
I  ules  Committee  did  grant  additional 
f  mds,  I  believe  it  was  last  year  if  I  recall 
c  )rrectly,  or  last  session. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  think  the  chairman 
h  Eis  been  rather  standing  alone  here  de- 
fi  ndlng  the  committee,  and  I  want  to 
g  ve  him  support  in  terms  of  the  com- 
n  Ittee's  judgment,  and  to  indicate  that, 
a ;  least.  It  was  stressed  in  the  commit- 
t(  e's  deliberation  that  there  was  some 
c  »ncem  about  how  long  this  temporary 
c  >mmlttee  would  continue. 

It  has  been  noted,  for  example,  that 
tl  le  temporary  Committee  on  Equal  Ed- 
uational  Opportimlties,  which  was  es- 
ti  JbUshed  to  do  a  specific  Job,  has  com- 
p  eted  its  work,  filed  a  report,  and  has 
g  )ne  out  of  existence. 

Many,  I  think  in  this  body  believe  that 
tl  le  committee  of  which  the  Senator  from 
S  >uth  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovirn)  Is  chalr- 
nan  is  not  to  go  on  forever.  After  all, 
tlie  interests  and  the  concern  of  this 
committee,  which  are  real,  are  already 
w  thin  the  Jurisdiction  ol  standing  com- 
n  ittees  of  the  Senate. 

There  was  an  Inclination  on  the  part 
o:  some  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Fules  and  Administration   to  cut  the 


budget  much  further  than  they  did,  to 
make  it  clear  that  they  wanted  this  com- 
mittee to  be  phased  out.  The  fact  that 
the  committee  budget  was  not  reduced 
further  thEui  it  is  might  be  of  some  satis- 
faction to  the  temporary  committee. 

CASE    FOR    A    SUPPUCMENTAL 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
fully  appreciate  the  position  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Riiles  and  Administration  that 
the  committees  of  the  Senate  should  op- 
erate in  the  most  effective  manner,  and 
for  that  reason  I  can  understand  the 
action  they  have  taken  in  reducing  the 
budget  request  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Himian  Needs  from 
$291,000  to  $255,000.  or  a  $36,000  reduc- 
tion. As  I  understand  this  action,  it  was 
taken  on  the  basis  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee returned  in  unexpended  funds 
$25,000  from  its  operptions  during  the 
last  year.  This  sum  was  deducted  from 
the  budget  request  of  $280,000  from  last 
year,  arriving  at  the  $255,000  figure.  I 
would  myself  have  thought  it  more  logi- 
cal and  preferred  that  the  $25,000  be 
deducted  from  our  budget  request  for 
this  year  of  $291,000,  which  would  have 
taken  into  account  the  5V2  percent  sal- 
ary increase  included  in  this  year's 
budget  request. 

Mr.  President,  the  Rules  Committee's 
recommendation  of  $255,000  will,  I  be- 
lieve, severely  limit  the  select  commit- 
tee's ability  to  fulfill  the  ambitious  agen- 
da that  we  have  proposed  to  undertake 
this  year.  At  this  point  I  woiild  request 
that  the  full  agenda  which  the  committee 
proposed  to  the  Senate  be  included  as 
part  of  the  record  of  this  debate. 

I  would  also  request  that  a  more  spe- 
cific outline  of  topics  and  primary  con- 
cerns that  the  committee  intended  to  in- 
vestigate be  included  as  part  of  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  exciting  aspects  of  the  com- 
mittee's plans  this  year  Is  a  broadening 
of  the  scope  of  our  activities  from  the  ex- 
tremely important  and  continuing  in- 
vestigations and  oversight  of  Federal 
food  programs  for  the  poor  Into  the  in- 
creasingly important  and  complicated 
area  of  nutritional  problems  of  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole. 

In  this  new  area,  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  especially  interested  in  the 
general  subject  of  nutrition  education. 
This  subject  includes  nutrition  and  food 
advertising,  nutrition  as  a  part  of  higher 
education,  nutrition  education  and  prod- 
uct labeling,  including  the  very  signif- 
icant steps  being  taken  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  Federal  nutri- 
tion education  programs  as  part  of  or 
related  to  Federal  feeding  programs.  An- 
other new  and  important  subject  Is  basic 
nutrition  research. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
one  of  the  major  problems  we  face  in  the 
field  of  nutrition  is  a  lack  of  agreed  upon 
nutritional  standards.  We  need  to  in- 
vestigate as  carefully  as  possible  the 
kinds  of  basic  nutrition  research  that 
need  to  be  done  to  develop  the  knowledge 
that  will  permit  us  to  make  the  kinds  of 
decisions  regarding  our  food  supply  and 


its  consumption  that  will  lead  to  better 
nutritional  health  for  all  our  people.  "Thii 
is  an  extremely  important  and  difficult 
subject,  but  one  that  the  committee  plana 
to  pay  very  close  attention  to.  As  a  corol- 
lary to  this,  the  committee  plans  to  look 
into  what  is  known  abeut  the  direct  or 
indirect  relationships  between  nutrition 
and  diseases.  The  committee  believes 
that  this  subject  could  become  a  keystone 
in  developing  a  national  policy  of  preven- 
tive health  care — a  policy  that  could  in 
the  long  run  save  the  American  people 
billions  of  dollars  by  preventing  disease 
rather  than  curing  it  after  it  occurs. 

All  of  these  subjects,  Including  the 
Federal  food  programs,  really  lead  to 
one  fundamental  question,  that  being 
whether  or  not  the  Nation  now  has  a  na- 
tional nutritlMi  policy  that  deals  with 
every  aspect  of  our  vast  food  industry, 
including  production,  ccmsumptirai,  edu- 
cation, and  health.  It  is  the  considera- 
tion of  this  final  question  that  Is  really 
at  the  heart  of  the  mandate  of  the  select 
committee,  and  why  the  committee  has 
laid  out  such  a  full  agenda  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  budget  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee agreed  upon  was  adequate,  but  by 
no  means  excessive.  The  reduction  in  our 
budget  means  that  the  committee's  total 
operating  budget,  excluding  $212,000  in 
salaries,  is  now  $43,000.  Of  this  $43,000 
we  have  allotted  $20,000  for  consultants 
and  $15,000  for  Investigative  travel.  This 
leaves  us  with  a  total  of  $8,000  to  cover 
such  items  as  communications,  hearing 
expenses,  witness  fees,  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses.  Last  year  the  committee 
spent  approximately  $6,000  for  communi- 
cations, $3,600  for  witness  fees,  and 
$1,800  for  office  supplies. 

I  believe  these  figures  clearly  show 
that  $255,000  will  simply  not  be  sufficient 
to  fund  our  activities  in  the  coming  year. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  Rules  Committee's 
effort  to  hold  down  spending  and  encour- 
age efficiency,  I  do  not  Intend  to  oppose 
this  cut  in  our  budget  request,  but  I  do 
wish  to  make  clear  that  I  fi^y  expect 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  conunit- 
tee,  in  view  of  its  mandate  and  agenda 
to  develop  a  national  nutritional  policy, 
to  request  supplemental  fimds  during  the 
year  and  I  have  every  hope  that  such  a 
request  will  be  acted  upon  in  a  favorable 
maimer. 

Exhibit  1 
Memokakdum  to  Comkittek  on  Rttus  and 
Administkation  Accompantinq  Sknats 
Resolution  Extknsino  the  Select  Com- 
mittee ON  Ntttrttion  and  Httman  Needs 
THBOtTGB  Pebktjabt  28.  1974 
INTBODtJCnON 

It  Is  important  to  re-evaluate  from  year 
to  year  the  efforts  and  the  direction  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Nutrition  and  H\iman 
Needs.  This  re-evaluatlon  provides  us  with 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  progress  we 
have  made  In  fulfilling  our  mandate  as  well 
as  the  problems  and  Issues  that  remain  to 
be  dealt  with.  The  Committee  has  played  an 
Important  role  In  the  past  four  years  In 
Insuring  that  many  Americans,  once  without 
adequate  sustenance,  are  now  able  to  obtain 
sufficient  food.  With  the  coopera^^a-of  the 
Congress  and  the  Admlnlstratiafi/^numerous 
programs,  some  old  and  «ttae  new.  have 
been  expanded  and  directed  toward  provid- 
ing all  of  our  citizens  with  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity at  a  decent  diet.  The  Committee  be- 
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Ueves  we  are  about  to  embark  on  a  new  and 
hopefully  equally  frultfxU  direction;  a  direc- 
tion clearly  envisioned  In  our  mandate.  We 
weie  recently  In  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the 
President's  former  nutrition  advisor  and 
chairman  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health,  Dr.  Jean 
Mayer,  which  succinctly  outlines  this  most 
important  focus  of  the  Committee's  future 
activities.  In  particular.  Dr.  Mayer  said: 

"Now  more  than  ever.  It  Is  Important  to 
pursue  the  Importance  of  proper  nutrition 
to  the  nation's  health.  During  the  past  three 
years,  great  strides  have  been  made  in  both 
the  public  and  the  private  sectors.  Tte  food 
stamp  program  and  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram have  been  significantly  expanded,  and 
new  programs  such  as  school  breakfasts, 
summer  lunch  and  feeding  for  the  elderly 
have  been  given  new  life.  Only  recently,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  announced 
sweeping  changes  In  the  regulation  of  food 
labeling  and  advertising  to  promote  nutri- 
tion awareness. 

"Looking  toward  the  future.  I  believe  the 
time  has  arrived  to  begin  focusing  on  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  all  of  these  efforts,  that 
purpose  being  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Nutrition  Policy.  This  focus  would 
encompass  the  nation's  public  and  private 
efforts  beginning  with  the  production  and 
marketing  of  food  stuffs  and  Including  Its 
final  consumption. 

"The  Committee  recently  began  sucn  a 
!ocus  with  Its  hearings  on  Nutrition  Edu- 
ction. These  hearings  established  the  con- 
Tlnulng  enormous  cost  to  the  nation  of  poor 
lutrltUm  In  tenna  of  ill-health  or  the  failure 
o  TnaxImlCT  health  potential.  This  fact  was 
wrought  home  to  us  again  just  last  week 
with  the  report  by  a  special  committee  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  that 
found  widespread  malnutrition  among  the 
nation's  children,  poor  and  middle-class 
alike. 

"In  the  years  ahead.  Increasing  emphasis 
Is  going  to  be  placed  on  making  government 
programs  work.  One  of  the  great  areas  of 
debate  Is  going  to  be  In  the  field  of  health 
and  what  the  government's  proper  role 
should  be.  I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the 
most  proper  roles  for  the  government  to  play 
Is  to  Insure  the  basic  conditions  of  life  for  all 
Americans  that  will  prevent  them  from  sick- 
ness In  the  first  Instance,  rather  than  pay 
for  their  sickness  In  the  second.  That  Is 
why  I  believe  the  work  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  Is 
so  vital,  and  sincerely  hope  for  Its  continu- 
ance." 

We  also  believe  the  continuance  of  the 
Committee  and  the  fulfillment  of  Its  man- 
date Is  vital  and  that  the  activities  outlined 
In  this  memorandum  will  give  us  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  accomplish  this. 

I.  ACTlVrrlES  DUEINO  1979 

During  1972.  the  Committee  held  12  days 
of  hearings,  the  topics.  listed  below,  dealt 
particularly  with  the  agenda  Items  pn^osed 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion one  year  ago.  Hearings  were  also  held 
on  unexpected  changes  In  the  direction  of 
Federal  food  programs. 

1.  April  7 — The  Summer  Limch  Program. 

2.  April  10 — The  School  Breakfast  Pro- 
gram. 

3.  May  1 — Child  Nutrition  Programs  and 
the  children  of  migratory  laborers  (a  joint 
hearing  with  the  Subcommittee  on  Migra- 
tory Labor) . 

4.  June  7 — Unused  Food  Assistance  Funds; 
the  Food  Stamp  Program. 

5.  June  14 — Nutritional  Needs  of  the  Na- 
tion's Older  Americans. 

6.  Jime  21 — Section  13  Funds— Summar 
and  Pre-School  Feeding  Efforts. 

7.  June  22 — Uniised  Food  Assistance 
Funds:  Administration  Witnesses. 

8.  September  19 — ^Pood  Additives. 

9.  September  20 — ^Food  Additives. 


10.  September  21— Food  Additlvea. 

11.  December  6 — Nutrition  Education. 

12.  December  6 — Nutrition  Education— the 
Federal  Programs. 

During  1972.  the  Committee  carried  on  a 
number  of  activities  which  complement  the 
hearings  that  were  held.  Including  publica- 
tion of  six  Committee  prints  and  the  prep- 
aration of  three  others  that  will  be  released 
shortly.  Among  those  activities  were : 

1.  During  June,  July  and  August,  a  study 
of  Nutrition  In  America's  nursing  homes  was 
carried  out  by  several  professional  members 
of  the  staff  and  with  the  assistance  of  six 
summer  interns.  The  report  resulting  from 
that  comprehensive  study.  "Old  Age:  A 
PrivUege,  Not  a  Penance"  is  presently  in 
draft  form  and  will  be  published  in  early 
1973  with  the  cooperation  ot  the  ^>eclal 
Committee  on  Aging. 

2.  A  thorough  study  of  the  nutrtional  Im- 
plications of  the  several  welfare  reform  alter- 
natives was  completed  and  circulated  among 
the  Congress.  This  report,  we  believe  shed 
considerable  new  light  on  the  welfare  reform 
debate  and  served  as  a  valuable  resource  tool 
for  the  Membership.  It  was  entitled  "Hunger 
and  the  Reform  of  Welfare:  A  Question  of 
Nutritional  Adequacy." 

3.  The  Committee  published  a  print  en- 
titled "Hunger  in  the  Classroom:  Then  and 
Now,"  outlining  the  history,  development  and 
present  status  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Prograni  and  TnHiftng  recommendations  for 
both  legislative  and  administrative  changes 
In  the  Program.  It  served  as  a  useful  catalyst 
to  some  of  the  changes  embodied  In  PI<. 
92-433. 

4.  The  Committee  staff  revised  and  reissued 
"Promises  to  E:eep:  Housing  Need  and  Fed- 
eral FaUure  in  Rural  America."  That  report 
was  the  result  of  earlier  hearings  on  Rural 
Hovislng  and  Sanitation  and  their  relation- 
ship to  the  Federal  food  efforts.  The  revised 
edition  updates  many  of  the  facts  and  figures 
contained  in  the  original  print. 

6.  "The  Elderly,  Blind  and  Disabled  under 
HJl.  1"  Is  a  report  which  details  the  nutri- 
tion status  of  millions  ot  disadvantaged 
Americans  in  the  states  before  and  after  the 
passage  of  HJl.  1. 

e.  The  Conunlttee  issued  a  print  entitled 
"Studies  of  Human  Needs,"  a  compilation  of 
studies  that  outlines  the  parameters  of  the 
nutrition-related  problems  of  poor  Americans. 
It  covers  housing,  school  food  programs,  wel- 
fare reform  and  food  stamps  and  the  admin- 
istrative problems  of  the  Pood  Stamp  pro- 
gram for  newly  unemployed  persons. 

7.  The  Committee  staff  conducted  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  problems  of  maternal  and 
Infant  malnutrition,  and  programis  designed 
to  ensure  adequate  nutrition  for  this  v^ilner- 
able  group.  The  staff  expects  to  complete  a 
report  on  this  issue  shortly. 

8.  The  Committee  was  active  in  an  advisory 
capacity  during  the  deliberation  of  HJl.  1 
(relating  to  welfare  reform).  PX.  92-433  (re- 
lating to  the  school  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
grams) and  Pli.  92-399  (relating  to  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  various  federal  food  pro- 
grams) .  Additionally,  the  Committee  was  very 
much  Involved  In  the  development  of  sug- 
gestions from  members  to  USDA  regarding 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  PX.  92-433. 

9.  The  Committee  sponsored  on  Novem- 
ber 29, 1972,  a  conference  on  "ChUd  Nutrition 
in  1972:  Where  dove  go  from  here?"  attended 
by  representatives  of  Interested  Congressional 
staffs,  state  school  lunch  directors,  federal 
agency  directors  and  over  50  different  public 
and  private  organizations.  Out  of  this  con- 
ference has  come  a  long  list  of  recommenda- 
tions that  Will  be  studied  in  the  months 
ahead  so  that  this  Committee  can  make  ap- 
propriate recommendations  to  the  Senate. 

n.  PEOPOSED  AGENDA  lOR  1973 

1.  Section  13  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (relating  to  summer,  day-care  and  oth«' 
non-school  feeding)  expires  at  the  end  of 
June  1973.  The  Committee  will,  of  course, 


conduct  a  review  of  the  program  and  publish 
a  Committee  print  on  this  subject. 

2.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  also  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  Jime  1973.  This  program 
has  been  the  number  one  weapon  of  the  anti- 
hunger  arsenal  and  the  time  to  study  the 
operation  of  the  program  to  this  date  Is  now 
upon  us.  We  will,  of  course,  be  once  again 
looking  at  the  program  as  It  relates  to  any 
form  of  welfare  reform  proposals  that  might 
come  before  the  Congress  during  1973.  Of 
particular  concern  will  be  the  avaUabUlty  of 
the  program  to  America's  senliir  citizens. 

3.  The  Committee  will  foUow  the  Imple- 
mentation of  PX>.  92-433  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  the  School  Breakfast  Program.  Also 
of  ptortlcular  concern  is  the  Implementation 
of  the  Supplemental  Feeding  program  for  in- 
fants and  pregnant  women. 

4.  The  Committee  will  be  following  up  on 
the  report  on  nutrition  and  our  nation's 
nursing  homes  by  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive and  detailed  set  of  recommendatloas  for 
eliminating  hunger  among  older  Americans 
who  appear  to  be  both  especially  hard  to 
reach  and  extraordinarily  vulnerable  to  the 
consequences  of  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

5.  Nutrition  £ducatlon.  The  Committee's 
hearings  on  December  5  and  6  revealed  a 
number  of  areas  that  have  been  too  long 
neglected  in  this  area  and  which  go  to  the 
very  heart  of  our  mandate.  The  Committee 
is  in  the  process  of  preparing  a  comprehensive 
background  volume  on  Nutrition  Sducation 
and  intends  to  study  in-depth  the  following 
topics: 

A.  Federal  Nutrition  Education  Efforts: 

1.  The  Nutrition  Education  programs 

2.  The  educational  value  of  the  federal 
food  programs 

B.  Nutrition  Education  In  higher  education 
Including : 

1.  medical  schools 

2.  medical  schools 

3.  nursing  schools 

4.  teachers'  colleges 

C.  The  role  of  private  Industry  through 
advertising  and  labeling. 

D.  The  relationship  of  nutrition  Ignorance 
and   Ul-health. 

E.  Problems  of  fad  diets  and  special  diets 
(e.g.  heart  patients). 

6.  The  value  of  proper  nutrition  for  non- 
poor  (Aildren.  The  Committee  plans  to  study 
the  educational,  health,  social,  economic  and 
related  consequences  of  proper  diets  for 
children.  Such  a  study  would  Include  a  look 
at  the  relationship  between  mental  retarda- 
tion and  nutrition  and  is  in  order  in  light 
of  Increased  demands  for  a  universal-type 
school  lunch  program. 

7.  The  Committee  is  compiling  a  report 
UDdatIng  Hunger.  USA.  the  1968  analysis 
of  poverty  and  hunger  county-by-county  for 
the  entire  nation.  It  will  show  how  the  pat- 
tern of  hunger  has  changed  in  the  last  five 
years  and  wUl  detail  the  gap  that  still  re- 
mains between  the  poor  and  the  available 
federal  food  programs.  The  report  wlU  be 
published  early  in   1973. 

8.  Continuing  Oversight  Activities.  The 
Select  Committee  should  continue  and  ex- 
pand Its  oversight  of  federal  food  assistance 
and  food  service  programs.  The  Committee 
has  provided  a  valuable  and  necessary  serv- 
ice over  the  last  several  years  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Its  administration  of 
the  food  stamp  program,  the  food  dlBtribu- 
tion  program,  and  the  range  of  child  and 
elderly  nutrition  programs.  The  result  has 
been  a  tremendous  expansion  of  these  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  both  participation  of  the 
child  nutrition  amendments  of  1972  and  Its 
development  of  legislative  proposals  amend- 
ing the  year-round  and  summer  non-school 
feeding  program  (section  13  program)  and 
the  food  stamp  program. 

In  the  coming  year,  the  Select  Committee 
plans  to  focus  more  clearly  on  the  general 
questions  of  a  National  Nutrition  Policy  and 
how  the  various  program  components  fit  into 
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bonslderable  progress,  of  which  we  may  all 
be  proud,  has  taken  place  since  1969.  We  be- 
lle re  much  of  tbls  Is  attributable  to  the  un- 
dL  nlnlahed  InvMtlgatlve  activities  of  this 
CX^nmlttee. 

recent  weeks  two  reports  have  been  Is- 
evaliiatlng  the  progress  that  has  been 
~  with  tbe  federal  food  assUtance  pro- 
L  They  indicate  there  Is  still  much  for 
Committee  to  do.  "Hunger  UJBJi.  Re- 
was  Issued  by  the  Citizens  Board  of 
Inquiry  Into  Hunger  and  Iifalnutrltlon.  the 
body  that  published  "Hunger  U.S-A." 
four  years  ago.  A  study  of  the  same 
has  been  Issued  by  Food  for  All,  an 
mded  organization. 
4oth  studies  merit  our  serious  oonsldera- 
In  tbe  last  four  years,  we  have  Inten- 
i  federal  food  program  effcHts:  the  num- 
of  people  receiving  food  stamps  has  gone 
S  about  2.5  million  to  nearly  12  million 
tbe  partlelpatlcm  rate  for  free  and  re- 
Ml  prtoe  school  lunches  has  more  than 
trlifled,  from  3.3  million  to  about  7.8  mlUlon. 
only  48%  of  eligible  families  are  re- 
;  some  form  of  federal  food  assistance, 
as  many  as  12  million  children  are  ell- 
"  for  a  free  or  reduced  price  lunch. 
lis  effort  cannot,  of  course,  be  separated 
I  welfare  reform — but  untU  nutritionally 
"late  welfare  reform  is  assured,  I  think 
■  to  say  that  this  Committee  Is  pledged 
I  availability  of  federal  food  assistance 
JkU  of  America's  27  million  poor, 
i***.  wa  urgently  need  to  look  at  why  only 
of  America's  poor  families  are  being 
"""—are   these   outreach   fallurea,   coat 
s.  red-tj^>e  delays.  Insufficient  i4;>pro- 
pria^lons   or   are    there   more   fundamental 
I  with  the  ^>proach  (1^.,  stamps,  not 
Itself. 


dental,  nursing  and  elementary-teacher  stu- 
dents 

c.  Nutrition  education  and  product  label- 
ing. Including  the  effect  of  the  recent  FDA 
regulations 

d.  Federal  nutrition  education  programs 

(1)  Education  programs  (KFNEP  and  Office 
of  Education  programs,  etc. 

(2)  The  educational  component  of  federal 
food  programs 

6.  Basic  nutrition  research 

a.  Survey  and  evaluation  of  nutrition 
standards  across  the  country 

b.  Besearch  In  the  area  of  the  health- 
nutrition  relationship 

7.  Nvirltlon  and  diseases;  preventive  health 
care 

a.  Obesity  and  fad  diets 

b.  Other  diseases 

8.  Food  technology 

a.  Food  additives 

b.  Macrobiotic,  organic  and  other  cultural 
diets 

9.  National  Nutrition  Policy  Conference — 
December,  1973. 

TKNTATIVB     HKAHtNG    SCHEODIX 

Nutrition  advertising,  March  6,  3  days. 

Nutrition  advertising,  March  12,  3  days. 

Family  food  programs.  March  26,  2  to  3 
days. 

Child  nutrition.  April  2,  3  days. 

Obesity  and  fad  diets,  April  16, 3  to  4  days. 

Nutrition  and  the  elderly.  May  7,  3  days. 

Maternal,  infant,  preschool,  May  21,  3  days 

Nutrition  labeUng  and  8t«uidards,  June  4 
3  days. 

Nutrition  educational  and  higher  educa- 
tion, June  18,  2  to  3  days. 

Nutrition  and  basic  research,  September  2 
to  3  days. 

Total  days,  26  to  30. 
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contingent  fund  of  the  Sanate,  during  tba 
Ninety-third  Congress,  M0,000  In  adStton 
to  tbe  amount,  and  for  the  same  purpoacs. 
Bpacllled  In  section  134(a)  of  the  LeglslaUTe 
Beorganizatlon  Act  of  1946. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Res.  50) , 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 
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following  Is  a  general  outline  of  the 
which  will  be  tbe  principal  concerns 
Oommlttae  during  1973.  For  all  of 
WW  wOl  be  doing  some  combination 
-'Oft  (Including  field  hearings),  staff 
laglslatlon.  consultant  studies,  and 
'"'        Into  the  relevant  overseas  ez- 


Lvaitigationa 


peril  noea. 

1.  nuBlIy  food  programs 

a.  Pood  stamps 

b.  Oommodltiaa 
o.  ^alf an  reform 

a.  Qblld  nutrition 
Sobooi  lunch 

b.  School  breakfast 

c.  Somaer  l\incb 

3.  iXatamal.  Infant  and  preschool  nutrition 
a.  Bupplamental  and  q>eclal  supplemental 
m  pmcnuas 

Day  aaia  and  Head  Start  feeding 
kCateroal  and  Infant  canters  and  well- 
ellnlcs 

Nutrition  and  the  ddaxly 
The  nutrition  program  for  tbe  elderly 
Kennedy  program) 

{ Ipaolal  health  problems  and  apaolal  diets 
I  g  tbe  elderly 

:  hstltutions  (Including  nursing  homes) 
'  of  the  topics  for  tba  eldoly  wUl  be 
In  oooparation  with  the  Special  Com- 
B  on  tba  Aging. 
:  futrltlon  adtication 
Nutrition  and  food  advertising  (eape- 
advertlslng  that  Is  aimed  at  children) 
Nutrition  education  and  higher  educa- 
indudlng  that  available  to  medical. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  BY  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  50,  Senate  Resolution  54. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICJER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  54)  authorizing  ad- 
ditional expendltiiree  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  routine  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution requests  $60,000  in  addition  to  the 
$10,000  per  Congress  for  routine  pur- 
poses provided  for  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Last  year  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices to  come  back  to  the  committee  and 
get  additional  moneys  appropriated  for 
the  operation  of  the  committee.  This  is 
in  a  like  manner,  and  the  committee  re- 
ported the  resolution  favorably,  without 
amendment. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.  as  fol- 
lows: 

Bewolvea.  That  the  Committee  on  Armed 
^"▼io*  ta  autborlaed  to  expend  from  the 


CONTINUING,  AND  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES 
BY  THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
AGING 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Presidwit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  46,  Senate  Resolution  51. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  titie. 

llie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  ai> 
follows: 

A  resolution  (8.  Res.  61)  continuing,  anr 
authorizing  additional  expenditures  by  th»- 
fecial  Committee  on  Aging. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  then' 
objection  to  the  present  consideratioc 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  ccuisider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  with 
an  amendment  on  page  3,  line  11,  after 
the  word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$404,362" 
and  insert  "$375,000";  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read: 

s.  Ru.  51 
Resolved.  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  established  by  s.  Res.  83.  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  agreed  to  on  February  13, 
1961,  as  amended  and  supplemented,  is  here- 
by extended  through  February  28.  1974. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  committee  shall  make  a 
full  and  cmnplete  study  and  Investigation 
of  any  and  all  matters  perUlnlng  to  problems 
and  opportunities  of  older  people.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  problems  and  opportu- 
nities of  maintaining  health,  of  assuring  ade- 
quate Income,  of  finding  employment,  of  en- 
gaging In  productive  and  rewarding  activity, 
of  securing  proper  housing,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, of  obtaining  care  or  assistance.  No  pro- 
posed legislation  shall  be  referred  to  such 
committee,  and  such  committee  shall  not 
have  power  to  report  by  bUl.  or  otherwise 
have  legislative  Jurisdiction. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  that  a  lesser  number,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  committee,  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  fo  taking  sworn 
testimony. 

Sxc.  3.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  resolution, 
the  ocMnmlttee  Is  authorized  from  March  1. 
1973,  through  February  28,  1974,  In  Its  dis- 
cretion (1)  to  make  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  (2)  to  hold 
hearings.  (3)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time  or 
place  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
Joiu-nment  periods  of  the  Senate,  (4)  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  cor- 
respondence, books,  papers,  and  docxmients. 
(6)  to  administer  oaths.  (6)  to  take  testi- 
mony oraUy  or  by  deposition,  (7)  to  employ 
personnel,  (8)  with  the  prior  consent  of  the 
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Government  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, to  use  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
the  services  of  personnel.  Information,  and 
facilities  of  any  such  department  or  agency, 
and  (9)  to  procure  the  temporary  services 
(not  In  excess  of  one  year)  or  Intermittent 
services  of  Individual  consultants,  or  orga- 
nizations thereof.  In  the  same  manner  and 
under  the  same  conditions  as  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Senate  may  procure  such 
services  under  section  202(1)  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

(b)  The  minority  shall  receive  fair  con- 
sideration In  the  appointment  of  staff  per- 
sonnel pursuant  to  this  resolution.  Such  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  minority  shall  be  ac- 
corded equitable  treatment  with  respect  to 
the  fixing  of  salary  rates,  the  assignment  of 
facilities,  and  the  accessibility  of  committee 
records. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  committee  un- 
der this  resolution  shall  not  exceed  $375,000, 
of  which  amount  not  to  exceed  915,000  shall 
be  available  for  the  procurement  of  the 
services  of  Individual  consultants  or  orga- 
nizations thereof. 

Sec.  5.  The  committee  shall  report  the  re- 
sults of  Its  study  and  Investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  It  may 
deem  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  but  not  later  than  February 
28, 1974.  The  committee  shall  cease  to  exist  at 
the  close  of  business  on  February  28.  1974. 

Sec  6.  Expenses  of  the  conunlttee  under 
this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  commlttea. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  this  res- 
olution would  authorize  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  to  expend  not  to  ex- 
ceed $404,362  during  the  next  12  months 
for  inquiries  and  investigations. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
gress the  Special  Committee  was  author- 
ized to  expend  not  to  exceed  $375,000  for 
that  purpose.  The  Special  Committee  es- 
timates it  will  return  approximately  $24,- 
900  of  that  amount  to  the  Treasury. 

The  pending  request  includes  an  in- 
crease of  $29,362  over  last  year's  author- 
ization. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration has  amended  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 51  by  reducing  the  requested  amount 
from  $404,362  to  $375,000.  a  reduction 
of  $29,362. 

Senator  Church  is  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Aging,  and  Senator 
Pong  is  its  ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  note 
that  the  Rules  Committee  has  made  a 
reduction  in  the  budget  request  of  the 
Committee  on  Aging,  to  reduce  the  level 
of  projected  expenditure  for  the  coming 
year  to  approximately  the  same  level  as 
the  committee  had  last  year. 

I  take  no  exception  to  this  action,  and 
I  assure  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee that  we  will  undertake  as  best  we 
can  to  live  within  the  limitations  of  toe 
budget  as  prescribed. 

However,  I  think  It  should  be  noted  for 
the  RxcoRO  that  the  return  of  $24,000  to 
the  Treasury  out  of  last  year's  budget 
occurred  because  a  minority  stafif  posi- 
tion remained  unfilled  last  year  and  the 
number  of  field  hearings  was  limited  be- 
cause it  was  a  major  political  year. 

I  think  that  should  be  noted,  together 
with  a  summation  of  the  workload  of  the 
committee  that  we  anticipate  in  1973, 
the  achievements  of  the  committee  in 
1972.  and  a  general  statement  relating  to 


the  need  for  continuing  the  committee. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  sum- 
mary be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  Eis  follows: 
UJ3.  Senate  Special  CoMMrrrEE  on  Aging 

Work  load  in  1973: 

1.  Hearings  on  "Future  Directions  In  So- 
cial Security"  to  contlnua:  a  look  at  the  to- 
tal economic  security  of  the  elderly,  in  the 
light  of  the  1972  historic  enactments. 

2.  Hearings  on  "Barriers  to  Health  Care 
for  Older  Americans"  to  open  March  5.  6. 
and  7. 

3.  Next  week:  hearings  on  the  high-rise 
fire  In  Atlanta  last  November. 

4.  Hearings  on  a  large  number  of  subjects 
under  consideration. 

6.  But  a  major  task  is  to  keep  watch  over 
cutbacks  threatened  or  actual,  in  worthwhile 
projects  that  serve  older  Americans. 

Achievements  In  1972: 

1.  A  year  of  major  legislative  accomplish- 
ment. The  Committee  played  a  role  in  16 
enactments.  Including  the  20  percent  Social 
Security  Increase  successfuly  sought  by  the 
Committee  Chairman. 

2.  Issued  five  reports  and  conducted  nu- 
merous hearings. 

Need  for  continuing  the  conunlttee: 

1.  Aging  falls  under  no  one  Committee 
Jurisdiction;  It  Is  a  dynamic  field  In  constant 
change. 

2.  Indication  of  Senate  interest:  member- 
ship Increased  from  20  to  22.  It  Is  second 
largest  Senate  Committee. 

Reasons  for  return  of  $24,000  from  1972 
budget: 

1.  Minority  staff  position  remained  unfilled 
last  year;  also  the  number  of  field  hearings 
were  Ulmted  because  It  was  a  major  political 
year. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  simply  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that  we  certainly  were  not 
trjang  to  penalize  the  committee  for  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  use  some  of  their 
money.  What  did  concern  us  was  that 
last  year  18  employees  were  included  in 
the  budget.  The  proposed  budget  this 
year  shows  20  employees,  an  increase  of 
two. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  knows  the 
problems  we  are  having  with  regard  to 
space.  We  have  been  trying  to  look  at 
every  committee  that  has  requested  ad- 
ditional employees  and  to  cut  back  their 
requests  wherever  we  can,  because  we 
simply  do  not  have  the  space  to  put 
them;  and  we  will  not  have  the  space 
until  we  are  able  to  acquire  more  office 
space. 

I  have  already  discussed  with  the  Sen- 
ator the  very  serious  space  problem  in 
connection  with  one  of  his  other  subcom- 
mittees. I  assure  him  that  we  are  not  try- 
ing to  penalize  his  committee  because 
they  turned  back  money,  but  we  are  try- 
ing to  limit  to  some  degree,  through  the 
money  process,  the  addition  of  employees 
to  the  stag. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  understand  the  di- 
lemma that  faces  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  I  take  this  occasion  to 
express  the  hope  that  he  is  successful  in 
finding  space  for  the  special  committee 
which  is  currently  without  any  space  at 
all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  completes  action  on  the  calendar  as 
of  today,  as  I  understand  it.  I  wish  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules   and   Administration    to   confirm 
that  Calendar  Order  No.  37  has  gone 
over  until  February  28;  and  that  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  39  will  go  over  until 
Monday. 
Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.    ROBERT    C.    BYRD.    Calendar 
Order  No.  51  will  go  over  to  Tuesday 
Mr.  CANNON.  That  is  correct. 
Authorization  for  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  to  file  reports  until 
Midnight. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman.  I  wish  also  to 
ask  whether  the  remaining  resolutions 
with  respect  to  moneys  for  committees 
will  be  reported  today. 

Mr.  CANNON.  We  do  expect  to  report 
the  resolutions.  We  would  like  to  have 
permission  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  be  permitted  to  file  up  until 
midnight  tonight,  whether  or  not  the 
Senate  is  in  session,  so  the  reports  will 
be  available  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  now  wish  to 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  if  he  would 
state  for  the  Record  what  the  remaining 
resolutions  are. 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  remaining  resolu- 
tions cover  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary; the  resolution  for  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  will  not  be  ready  to  report 
tonight  and  will  not  be  ready  to  report 
imtil  some  time  next  week.  So  two  would 
be  filed  tonight. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  3  p.m..  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  cniair  may  call  the 
Senate  into  session  in  the  meantime. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  2:23 
p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  3  p.m.. 
whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
(Mr.  Saxbe). 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
immediately  following  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Harrt  F.  Byhd.  Jr.)  ,  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  and  that  he 
be  followed  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Idi.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  a>k  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
staid  in  adjournment  until  11:30  a.m. 
tor  lorrow. 


PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 
).    Without    objection,    it    is    so 


'."he 

SaJ  BE 

ore  ered. 

<  Subsequently,  this  order  was  changed 
to  I  irovlde  for  the  Senate  to  adjourn  imtil 
11:30  ajn.  on  Monday,  February  26, 
1913.) 


a;;k ' 


TEiAJ^SACnON  OF  FURTHER  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

lilr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  transaction  of  routine 
mohiing  business  for  a  period  of  not  to 
excsed  45  minutes,  with  statements 
the  rein  limited  to  15  minutes  each. 

T  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obj  iction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I 
now 
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VH IGINIA  LEGISLATURES  PRO- 
I OSAL  FOR  AMENDMENT  TO  THE 
CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  RELATING  TO  ATTEND- 
ANCE IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

B  It.  harry  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
de! t.  the  Senate  of  Virginia,  meeting  in 
Ric  imond,  and  the  house  of  delegates, 
me  ting  in  Richmond,  both  have  passed 
a  jiiint  resolution  which  states: 

N  >  student  shall  be  assigned  to  nor  com- 
pell  !d  to  attend  any  particular  public  school 
on  iccount  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  na- 
tloi  al  origin. 

Tfhls  proposal,  which  is  in  the  nature 
a    constitutional    amendment,    was 
adc^ted  by  the  Senate  on  a  voice  vote, 
only  one  audible  dissent.  It  was 
api^ved  by  the  House  of  Delegates  by 
of  66  to  5.  Its  purpose,  of  course, 
outlaw  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
meht  the  compulsory  busing  of  school- 
children in  order  to  achieve  an  artificial 
balance  in  the  schools, 
think  this  action  of  the  Virginia 
ture  typifies  the  feeling  of  the 
of  Virginia.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
No.  109,  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
was  introduced  in  the  Virginia 
by   the   Senator   from   Henrico 
Coijnty,  Senator  William  Parkerson.  Co- 
of  the  joint  resolution  were  Sen- 
Gray,    of    Chesterfield;     Senator 
Ca4ipbell,  of  Hanover;  Senator  Ander- 
of  Halifax:  Senator  E.  T.  Gray,  of 
Senator    Warren,    of    Bristol; 
Buchanan,  from  the  southwest, 
a  c^  mining  region;  Senator  Willey,  of 
Senator  Manns,  of  Caroline 
Senator  Smith;    Senator  Mc- 
,  of  the  city  of  Norfolk;  Senator 
,  of  the  city  of  Martinsville;  Sena- 
Bendheim,  of  the  city  of  Alexandria: 
Bateman,  of  the  city  of  Newport 
Senator  Burruss,  of  the  city  of 
Lyiichburg;  Senator  Walker,  of  the  city 
ifrorfolk;  Senator  Canada,  of  Virginia 
,  and  Senator  Dalton,  representing 
ooimty  of  Montgomery  and  the  city 
ladford. 

have  read  these  names  and  the  areas 
whi  ch  those  Senators  serve  to  show  that 
thl4  was  a  Statewide  endeavor. 
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The  people  all  over  Virginia,  and  their 
representatives  in  the  legislature,  are 
vitally  concerned  about  the  matter  of 
compulsory  busing  of  schoolchildren  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  an  artificial  bal- 
ance in  the  schools.  I  commend  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature. 

I  have  introduced  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  many 
other  Senators — the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Griffin),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  and  other 
Senators — a  similar  resolution  calling  for 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  outlaw 
compulsory  busing. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  read  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  the  action  taken  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature.  I  commend  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Virginia  Legislature  whose 
names  I  have  just  read. 
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U.S.  RELATIONS  WITH  CHINA 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  President's  national  security 
adviser.  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  in  a  news 
conference  today  reported  on  the  meet- 
ing which  he  had  held  in  China  with 
Chairman  Mao  and  with  Premier  Chou 
En-lai.  The  information  which  I  have 
been  able  to  obtain  only  from  the  news 
reports  coming  over  the  ticker  tape  indi- 
cate that  agreement  has  been  made  to 
open  liaison  oflBces  in  the  two  countries. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  an  agreement 
has  a  great  deal  of  merit. 

I  would  hope  that  in  reading  the  full 
text  of  the  news  conference  one  would 
find  that  provision  has  also  been  made 
for  American  newsmen  to  be  able  to  go 
to  China  and  for  Chinese  newsmen  to 
come  to  the  United  States.  I  should  like 
to  see  more  people-to-people  contact 
between  these  two  great  countries.  I 
think  the  more  the  Chinese  can  learn 
about  the  United  States  and  the  more 
the  Americans  can  learn  about  China, 
the  better  off  all  of  us  will  be. 

China  has  some  800  million  popula- 
tion, the  largest  population  in  the  world; 
and  the  United  States,  we  feel,  is  the 
major  country  of  the  world.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  there  be  greater  contact  be- 
tween these  two  great  countries.  I  think 
that  Dr.  Kissinger's  trip  to  China  and 
his  meeting  with  Chairman  Mao  Eind 
with  Premier  Chou  En-lai  should  be 
essential  to  the  creation  of  a  better 
atmosphere  between  our  two  coimtries.  I 
would  hope  that  in  their  discussions 
agreement  was  reached  whereby  there 
might  be  a  freer  interchange  of  citizenry 
and  news  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  Senator  Javits  made  at 
this  point  when  he  introduced  S.  980  and 
the  remarks  Senator  Bellmon  made  when 
he  Introduced  S.  981  are  printed  earlier  in 
the  Record  imder  Statements  on  Intro- 


duced Bills  and  Joint  Resolutions.) 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REFERRAL  OF  THIRD  SECTION  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  STATE  OF  THE 
UNION  MESSAGE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
message  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States — which  constitutes  the  third  sec- 
tion of  his  1973  state  of  the  Union  mes- 
sage— be  jointly  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing committees:  The  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs; 
the  Committee  on  Finance;  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Today,  in  this  third  section  of  my  1973 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  I  wish  to 
report  on  the  state  of  our  economy  and 
to  urge  the  Congress  to  join  with  me 
in  building  the  foundations  for  a  new 
era  of  prosperity  in  the  United  States. 

The  state  of  our  Union  depends  funda- 
mentally on  the  state  of  our  economy.  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  our  economic 
prospects  are  very  bright.  For  the  first 
time  in  nearly  20  years,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  period  of  genuine  prosperity  in 
a  time  of  peace.  We  can,  in  fact,  achieve 
the  most  bountiful  prosperity  that  this 
Nation  has  ever  known. 

That  goal  can  only  be  atttiined,  how- 
ever, if  we  discipline  ourselves  and  imite 
on  certain  basic  policies: 

— We  must  be  restrained  in  Federal 
spending. 

— We  must  show  reasonableness  in 
labor-management  relations. 

— We  must  comply  fully  with  the  new 
Phase  m  requirements  of  our  eco- 
nomic stabilization  program. 

— We  must  continue  our  battle  to  hold 
down  the  price  of  food. 

— And  we  must  vigorously  meet  the 
challenge  of  foreign  trading  com- 
petition. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  American 
people  stand  firmly  together  In  support  of 
these  policies.  Their  President  stands 
with  them.  And  as  Members  of  the  93rd 
Congress  consider  the  alternatives  before 
us  this  year,  I  am  confident  that  they, 
too,  will  Join  in  this  great  endeavor. 

IMPACT  or  THE  ECONOMT  ON  PBOPUE'S  LTVES 

This  message  will  present  my  basic 
economic  recommendations  and  priori- 
ties and  will  indicate  some  areas  in 
which  further  detailed  plans  will  be  sub- 
mitted later. 

But  I  also  want  to  discuss  our  economic 
situation  in  less  formal  terms:  how  do 
statistical  measurements,  comparisons 
and  projections  affect  the  dally  lives  of 
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individual  Americans  and  their  families? 

We  build  our  economy,  after  all,  not 
to  create  cold,  impersonal  statistics  for 
the  record  books  but  to  better  the  lives  of 
our  people. 

Basically,  the  economy  affects  people 
In  three  ways. 

First,  it  affects  their  Jobs — how  plenti- 
ful they  are,  how  secure  they  are,  how 
good  they  are. 

Second,  it  affects  what  people  are  paid 
on  their  jobs — and  how  much  they  can 
buy  with  that  income. 

Finally,  it  affects  how  much  people 
have  to  pay  back  to  the  Government  in 
taxes. 

JOB    PICTUHE    ENCOTTRAGING 

To  begin  with,  the  Job  picture  today 
is  very  encouraging. 

The  number  of  people  at  work  in  this 
country  rose  by  2.3  million  during  1972 — 
the  largest  increase  In  25  years.  Unem- 
ployment fell  from  the  6  percent  level 
In  1971  to  5  percent  last  month. 

The  reason  Jobs  have  grown  so  rapidly 
Is  that  the  economy  grew  in  real  terms 
by  6^2  percent  last  year,  one  of  the  best 
performances  in  the  past  quarter  cen- 
tury. Our  economic  advisers  expect  a 
growth  rate  of  nearly  7  percent  in  1973. 
That  would  bring  unemployment  down 
to  around  the  ^V2  percent  level  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Five  percent  unemployment  is  too  high. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  Instructive  to  examine 
that  5  percent  figure  more  closely. 
For  example: 

— Only  40  percent  of  those  now  counted 
as  unemployed  are  in  that  status  be- 
cause they  lost  their  last  job.  The 
rate  of  layoffs  at  the  end  of  last 
year  was  lower  than  it  has  been  since 
the  Korean  War. 
— The  other  60  percent  either  left  their 
last  job  voluntarily,  are  seeking  jobs 
for  the  first  time  or  are  re-entering 
the  labor  force  after  being  out  of 
it  for  a  period  of  time. 
— About  45  percent  of  the  unemployed 
have  been  unemployed  for  less  ^an 
five  weeks. 
— As  compared  with  earlier  periods 
when  the  overall  imemplojrment  rate 
was  about  what  it  Is  now,  the  un- 
employment   rate    is    significantly 
lower  for   adult  males,   household 
heads   and   married   men.   Among 
married  men  it  is  only  2.4  percent. 
Unemployment  amcsig  these  groups 
should  decline  even  further  during 
1973. 
This  employment  gain  is  even  more 
remarkable  since  so  many  more  people 
have  been  seeking  jobs  than  usual.  For 
example,  nearly  three  million  Americans 
have  been  released  from  defense-related 
jobs  since  1969 — including  over  one  mil- 
lion veterans. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  War  now  stands  at  5.9 
percent,  above  the  general  rate  of  un- 
employment but  slightly  below  the  rate 
for  other  males  in  the  20-to-29-year-old 
age  bracket.  While  much  better  than  the 
8.5  percent  of  a  year  ago,  this  5.9  percent 
rate  is  stiU  too  high.  "The  emplosmient 
problems  of  veterans,  who  have  given  so 
much  for  their  coimtiy,  will  remain  high 
on  my  list  of  concerns  for  the  coming 
year. 


Women  and  young  people  have  also 
been  seeking  work  in  record  numbers. 
Yet,  as  In  the  case  of  veterans,  jobs  for 
these  groups  have  been  increasing  even 
faster.  Unemployment  among  women 
and  young  people  has  thus  declined — but 
it  is  also  much  too  high  and  constitutes 
a  great  waste  for  our  Nation. 

As  we  move  into  a  new  era  of  peace- 
time prosperity,  our  economic  system  Is 
going  to  have  room — indeed,  is  going  to 
have  need — for  nearly  every  available 
hand. 

The  role  of  women  in  our  economy  thus 
is  boimd  to  grow.  And  it  should — not 
only  because  the  expansion  of  oppor- 
tunities for  women  is  right,  but  also  be- 
cause America  will  not  be  able  to  achieve 
its  full  economic  potential  unless  every 
woman  who  wants  to  work  can  find  a 
job  that  provides  fair  compensation  and 
equal  opportunity  for  advancement. 

This  administration  is  committed  to 
the  promotion  of  this  goal.  We  support 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  We  have 
opened  the  doors  of  employment  to 
qualified  women  in  the  Federal  service. 
We  have  called  for  similar  efforts  In 
businesses  and  institutions  which  receive 
Federal  contracts  or  assistance. 

Just  last  year,  we  established  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Economic  Role 
of  Women.  This  Committee  will  provide 
leadership  in  helping  to  identify  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  women  and  help- 
ing to  change  the  attitudes  which  create 
unjust  and  illogical  barriers  to  their  em- 
ployment. 

PAY    AND    PUBCHASING    POWER 

The  second  great  question  is  what  peo- 
ple are  paid  on  their  jobs  and  how  much 
it  win  buy  for  them. 

Here  the  news  is  also  good.  Not  only 
are  more  people  working,  but  they  are 
getting  more  for  their  work.  Average  per 
capita  income  rose  by  7.7  percent  during 
1972,  well  above  the  average  gain  during 
the  previous  ten  years. 

The  most  important  thing,  however, 
is  that  these  gains  were  not  wiped  out  by 
rising  prices — as  they  often  were  in  the 
1960's.  The  Federal  Government  spent 
too  much,  too  fast  in  that  period  and 
the  result  was  runaway  infiation. 

While  wages  may  have  climbed  very 
rapidly  during  those  years,  purchasing 
power  did  not.  Instead,  purchasing  power 
stalled,  or  even  moved  backward.  Infia- 
tion created  an  economic  treadmill  that 
sometimes  required  a  person  to  achieve 
a  6  percent  salary  Increase  every  year 
just  to  stay  even. 

Now  that  has  changed.  The  infiation 
rate  last  year  was  cut  nearly  in  half 
from  what  it  was  four  years  ago.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  average  worker's 
take-home  pay  rose  more  last  year  than 
in  any  year  since  1955;  it  went  up  by 
4.3  percent — the  equivalent  of  two  extra 
weekly  paychecks. 

We  expect  inflation  to  be  reduced  even 
further  in  1973 — for  several  reasons. 

A  fundamental  reason  Is  the  Nation's 
growing  opposition  to  nmaway  Federal 
spending.  The  public  increasingly  per- 
ceives what  such  spending  does  to  prices 
and  taxes.  As  a  result,  we  have  a  good 
chance  now,  the  best  in  years,  to  curb 
the  growth  of  the  Federal  budget.  That 


will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  pro- 
tect the  family  budget. 

Other  forces  are  working  for  us  too. 

Productivity  increased  sharply  last 
year — which  means  the  average  worker 
is  producing  more  and  can  therefore  earn 
more  without  driving  prices  higher.  In 
addition,  the  fact  that  real  spendable 
earnings  rose  so  substantially  last  year 
will  encourage  reasonable  wage  demands 
this  year.  Workers  will  not  have  to  catch 
up  from  an  earlier  slump  in  earnings. 

Finally,  we  now  have  a  new  system  of 
wage  and  price  controls — one  that  is  the 
right  kind  of  system  for  1973. 

FIRM  CONTROLS  IN  FORCE;    FOOD  PRICES  FOUGHT 

Any  idea  that  controls  have  virtually 
been  ended  is  totally  wrong.  We  still  have 
firm  controls  We  are  still  enforcing  them 
firmly.  All  that  has  changed  is  our  meth- 
od of  enforcing  them. 

The  old  system  depended  on  a  Wash- 
ington bureaucracy  to  approve  major 
wage  and  price  increases  in  advance.  Al- 
though It  was  effective  while  it  lasted, 
this  system  was  beginning  to  produce  in- 
equities and  to  get  tangled  in  redtape. 
The  new  system  will  avoid  these  dangers. 
Like  most  of  our  laws,  it  relies  largely 
on  self -administration,  on  the  voluntary 
cooperation  of  the  American  people. 

But  if  some  people  should  fail  to  co- 
operate, we  still  have  the  will  and  means 
to  crack  down  on  them. 

To  any  economic  interests  which  might 
feel  that  the  new  system  will  permit 
them,  openly  or  covertly,  to  achieve  gains 
beyond  the  safety  limits  we  shall  pre- 
scribe, let  me  deliver  this  message  in 
clear  and  unmistakable  terms : 

We  will  regard  any  flouting  of  our 
anti-inflationary  rules  and  standards  as 
nothing  less  than  attempted  economic 
arson  threatening  our  national  economic 
stability — and  we  shall  act  accordingly 

We  would  like  Phase  m  to  be  as  vol- 
untary as  possible.  But  we  will  make  it 
as  mandatory  as  necessary. 

Our  new  system  of  controls  has  broad 
support  from  business  and  labor— the 
keystone  for  any  successful  program.  It 
will  prepare  us  for  the  day  when  we  no 
longer  need  controls.  It  will  allow  us  to 
concentrate  on  those  areas  where  infia- 
tion has  been  most  troublesome — con- 
struction, health  care  and  especially 
food  prices. 

We  are  focusing  particular  attention 
and  action  on  the  tough  problem  of  food 
prices.  These  prices  have  risen  sharply 
at  the  wholesale  level  in  recent  months, 
so  that  figures  for  retail  prices  in  Janu- 
ary and  February  will  inevitably  show 
sharp  increases.  In  fact,  we  will  prob- 
ably see  Increases  in  food  prices  for  some 
months  to  come. 

The  underlying  cause  of  this  problem 
is  that  food  supplies  have  not  risen  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  rapidly  rising 
demand. 

But  we  must  not  accept  rising  food 
prices  as  a  permanent  feature  of  Ameri- 
can life.  We  must  halt  this  infiationary 
spiral  by  attacking  the  causes  of  rising 
food  prices  on  all  fronts.  Our  first  prior- 
ity must  be  to  increeise  supplies  of  food 
to  meet  the  increasing  demand. 

We  are  moving  vigorously  to  expand 
our  food  supplies: 
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--We  are  encouraging  farmers  to  put 
more   acreage   into   production   of 
both  crops  and  livestock. 
•  -We   are   allowing  more  meat  and 

dried  milk  to  come  In  from  abroad. 
--We  have  ended  subsidies  for  agri- 
cultural exports. 
--And  we  are  reducing  the  Govem- 
ment'r  agricultural  stockpiles  and 
encouraging  farmers  to  sell  the  stock 
they  own. 
]  Measures  such  as  these  will  stop  the 
ris»  of  wholesale  food  prices  and  will 
slow  the  rise  of  retail  food  prices.  Un- 
foi  timately,  nothing  we  can  do  will  have 
a  (  eclsive  effect  in  the  next  few  months. 
Bui  the  steps  I  have  taken  will  have  a 
po'  irerf ul  effect  in  the  second  half  of  the 
yejr, 

'  Tiese  steps  will  sdso  help  our  farmers 
to  Improve  their  incomes  by  producing 
mere  without  corresponding  price  in- 
ert Eises.  We  anticipate  that  farm  prices 
wl  1  be  no  higher  at  the  end  of  this  year 
thi  n  they  were  at  the  beginning. 

]  "or  all  of  these  reasons,  we  have  a 
go<  d  chance  to  reduce  the  overall  infla- 
tion rate  to  2V^  percent  by  the  end  of 
19' 


HOLorNO  TRX  LINE  ON  TAXES 


'  "he  third  important  economic  ques- 
tio  1  concerns  how  much  money  people 
pay  out  in  taxes  and  how  much  they 
ha  'e  left  to  control  themselves.  Here,  too, 
th(  picture  is  promising. 

{ Ince  1950.  the  share  of  the  average 
f ai  lily's  income  taken  for  taxes  in  the 
Tinted  States  has  nearly  doubled — to 
mo  I*  than  20  percent.  The  average  per- 
sor  woriced  less  than  one  hour  out  of  each 
eig  it-hour  day  to  pay  his  taxes  in  1950; 
toe  ay  he  works  nearly  2  hours  each  day 
for  the  tax  collector. 

Ii  fact,  if  tax  cut  proposals  had  not 
bee  a  adopted  during  our  first  term,  the 
avf  rage  worker's  pay  increase  last  year 
woi  lid  have  been  wiped  out  completely 
by  increased  taxes  and  the  taxpayers 
WOI  lid  have  to  pay  out  an  additional  $25 
bUlon  in  personal  Income  taxes  this 
year. 

1  he  only  way  to  hold  the  line  on  taxes 
is  1 3  hold  the  line  on  Federal  spending. 
Ihis  is  why  we  are  cutting  back, 
eliiiinating  or  reforming  Federal  pro- 
gra  ns  that  waste  the  taxpayers'  money. 
li  [y  Administration  has  now  had  four 
yea  rs  of  experience  with  all  of  our  Fed- 
era  programs.  We  have  conducted  de- 
tail id  studies  comparing  their  costs  and 
res^  ilts.  On  the  basis  of  that  experience. 
Ian  convinced  that  the  cost  of  many 
Fe<  eral  programs  can  no  longer  be  jus- 
tifl(d.  Among  them  are: 
--housing  programs  that  benefit  the 
well-to-do  but  short-change  the 
poor; 
--health  programs  that  build  more 
hospitals  when  hospital  beds  are  now 
insurpliis; 
--educational  fellowships  designed  to 
attract  more  people  into  teaching 
when  tens  of  thousands  of  teachers 
{dready  cannot  find  teaching  Jobs; 
--programs  that  siibsidize  education 
for  the  children  of  Federal  employ- 
ees who  already  pay  enough  local 
taxes  to  support  their  local  schools; 
-  -programs  that  blindly  continue  wel- 
fare payments  to  those  who  are  in- 
eligible or  overpaid. 


Such  programs  may  have  appealing 
names:  they  may  sound  like  good  causes. 
But  behind  a  fancy  label  can  lie  a  dismal 
failure.  And  unless  we  cut  back  now  on 
the  programs  that  have  failed,  we  will 
soon  run  out  of  money  for  the  programs 
that  succeed. 

It  has  been  charged  that  our  budget 
cuts  show  a  lack  of  compassion  for  the 
disadvantaged.  The  best  answer  to  this 
charge  is  to  look  at  the  facts.  We  are 
budgeting  66  percent  more  to  help  the 
poor  next  year  than  was  the  case  four 
years  ago;  67  percent  more  to  help  the 
sick;  71  percent  more  to  help  older  Amer- 
icans and  242  percent  more  to  help  the 
hungry  and  malnourished.  Altogether, 
our  human  resources  budget  is  a  record 
$125  billion — nearly  double  that  of  four 
years  ago  when  I  came  into  office. 

We  have  already  shifted  our  spending 
priorities  from  defense  programs  to  hu- 
man resource  programs.  Now  we  must 
also  switch  our  spending  priorities  from 
programs  which  give  us  a  b£id  return 
on  the  dollar  to  programs  that  pay  off. 
That  is  how  to  show  we  truly  care  about 
the  needy. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  help 
but  how  we  help.  By  eliminating  pro- 
grams that  are  wasteful,  we  can  concen- 
trate on  programs  that  work. 

Our  recent  roimd  of  budget  cuts  can 
save  $11  billion  in  this  fiscal  year,  $19 
billion  next  fiscal  year,  and  $24  billion 
the  year  after.  That  means  an  average 
saving  of  $700  over  the  next  3  years  for 
each  of  America's  75  million  taxpayers. 

Without  the  savings  I  have  achieved 
through  program  reductions  and  re- 
forms, those  spending  totals  respectively 
would  be  $261  billion,  $288  billion  and 
$312  billion — figures  which  would  spell 
either  higher  taxes,  a  new  surge  of  crip- 
pling infiation,  or  both. 

To  hold  the  line  on  Federal  spending, 
it  is  absolutely  vital  that  we  have  the 
full  cooperation  of  the  Congress.  I  urge 
the  Congress,  as  one  of  its  most  pressing 
responsibilities,  to  adopt  an  overall 
spending  ceiling  for  each  fiscal  year.  I 
also  ask  that  it  establish  a  regular  pro- 
cedure for  ensuring  that  the  ceiling  is 
maintained. 

THE    INTER14ATIONAL    CHALLENGE 

In  recent  years,  the  attention  of  Amer- 
icans has  increasingly  turned  to  the  se- 
rious questions  confronting  us  in  inter- 
national trade  and  in  the  monetary 
arena. 

This  is  no  longer  the  era  in  which  the 
United  States,  preeminent  in  science, 
marketing  and  services,  can  dominate 
world  markets  with  the  advanced  prod- 
ucts of  our  technology  and  our  advanced 
means  of  production. 

This  is  no  longer  the  era  in  which  the 
United  States  can  automatically  sell 
more  abroad  than  we  purchase  from  for- 
eign countries. 

We  face  new  challenges  in  interna- 
tional competition  and  are  thus  in  a  pe- 
riod of  substantial  adjustment  in  oiu* 
relations  with  our  trading  partners. 

One  consequence  of  these  develop- 
ments was  the  step  we  took  last  week 
to  change  the  relative  value  of  the  dollar 
in  trading  abroad. 

We  took  this  step  because  of  a  serious 
trade  Imbalance  which  could  threaten 


the  moimting  prosperity  of  our  people. 
America  has  been  buying  more  from  otti- 
er  countries  than  they  have  been  buying 
from  us.  And  just  as  a  family  or  a  com- 
pany cannot  go  on  Indefinitely  buying 
more  than  it  sells,  neither  can  a  country. 

Changing  the  exchange  rates  will  help 
us  change  this  picture.  It  means  our  ex- 
ports will  be  priced  more  competitively 
in  the  international  marketplace  and 
should  therefore  seU  better.  Our  Imports, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  not  grow  as  fast! 

But  this  step  must  now  be  followed  by 
reforms  which  are  more  basic. 

First,  we  need  a  more  fiexlble  interna- 
tional monetary  system,  one  that  will 
lead  to  balance  without  crisis.  The 
United  States  set  forth  fundamental  pro- 
posals for  such  a  system  last  September. 
It  is  time  for  other  nations  to  join  us 
in  getting  action  on  these  proposals. 

Secondly,  American  products  must  get 
a  fairer  shake  in  a  more  open  world 
trading  system — so  that  we  can  extend 
American  markets  and  expand  American 
jobs.  If  other  countries  make  it  harder 
for  our  products  to  be  sold  abroad,  then 
oiu-  trade  imbalance  can  only  grow  worse. 

RESPONSIBILTTT    Or   THE    CONGRESS 

America  is  assuredly  on  the  road  to  a 
new  era  of  prosperity.  The  roadsigns  are 
clear,  and  we  are  gathering  more 
momentum  with  each  passing  month. 
But  we  can  easily  lose  our  way  unless 
the  Congress  is  on  board,  helping  to  steer 
the  course. 

As  we  face  1973,  in  fact,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  state  of  our  economy  in  the 
future  will  very  much  depend  upon  the 
decisions  made  this  year  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Over  the  coiu-se  of  the  next  few  months, 
I  will  urge  prompt  Congressional  action 
on  a  variety  of  economic  proposals.  To- 
gether, these  proposals  wiU  constitute 
one  of  the  most  important  packages  of 
economic  initiatives  ever  considered  by 
any  Congress  in  our  history.  I  hope — as 
do  all  of  our  people — that  the  Congress 
will  act  with  both  discipline  and  dis- 
patch. 

Among  the  items  included  in  my  1973 
economic  package  are: 
— Extension  of  the  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion Program.  Present  authority  will 
soon  expire,  and  I  have  asked  the 
Congress  to  extend  the  law  for  one 
year  to  April  30,  1974. 1  hope  this  will 
be  done  without  adding  general  man- 
datory standards  or  prescribing  rigid 
advance  decisions — steps  that  would 
only  hamper  soimd  administration 
of  the  program.  A  highly  complex 
economy  simply  cannot  be  regulated 
effectively  for  extended  periods  in 
that  way. 
— Tax  Program.  1  shall  recommend  a 
tax  program  that  builds  further  re- 
forms on  those  we  achieved  in  1969 
and  1971. 
— Property  Tax  Relief.  I  shall  also  sub- 
mit recommendations  for  alleviating 
the  crushing  burdens  which  property 
taxes  now  create  for  older  Amer- 
icans. 
— Tax  Credit  for  Nonpublic  Schools.  I 
shall  propose  legislation  which  would 
provide  for  income  tax  credit  for 
tuition  paid  to  nonpublic  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  These  insti- 
tutions are  a  valuable  national  re- 
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source,  relieving  the  public  school 
system  of  enrollment  pressures,  In- 
jecting a  welcome  variety  into  our 
educational  process,  and  expanding 
the  options  of  millions  of  parents. 
— Trade    Legislation.    Another    Item 
high  on  our  agenda  will  be  new  trade 
proposals  which  I  will  soon  send  to 
the  Congress.  They  would  make  It 
easier  for  us  not  only  to  lower  our 
trade  barriers  when  other  countries 
lower  theirs  but  also  to  raise  our  bar- 
riers when  that  is  necessary  to  keep 
things  fair. 
— Other  Reforms.  To  modernize  and 
make  them  more  equitable  and  bene- 
ficial, I  shall  also  later  submit  rec- 
ommendations   for    improving    the 
performance  of  our  private  pension 
system,  our  unemployment  compen- 
sation program,  our  minimum  wage 
laws  and  the  manner  in  which  we 
deal  with  our  transportation  systems. 
— Spending  Limits.  Finally,  but  most 
Importantly,  I  ask  the  Congress  to 
act  this  year  to  impose  strict  limits 
on  Federal  spending. 
The  cuts  I  have  suggested  in  this  year's 
budget  did  not  come  easily.  Thus  I  can 
well  understand  that  it  may  not  be  easy 
for  the  Congress  to  sustain  them,  a&  every 
special  interest  group  lobbies  with  its  own 
special  Congressional  committees  for  its 
own  special  legislation.  But  tiie  Con- 
gress should  serve  more  than  the  special 
interest;   its  first   allegiance   must  al- 
ways be  to  the  public  interest. 

We  must  also  recognize  that  no  one  in 
the  Congress  is  now  charged  with  adding 
all  of  our  Federal  expenditures  to- 
gether— and  considering  their  total  im- 
pact on  taxes  and  prices,  it  is  as  if  each 
member  of  a  family  went  shopping  on  his 
own,  without  knowing  how  much  money 
was  available  in  the  overall  family  budget 
or  how  much  other  members  of  the 
family  were  spending  or  charging  on 
various  credit  accounts. 

To  overcome  these  problems,  I  urge 
prompt  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  an 
overall  spending  ceiling  for  each  fiscal 
year.  This  action  would  allow  the  Con- 
gress to  work  jointly  with  me  In  holding 
spending  to  $250  billion  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  $269  billion  next  year,  and 
$288  billion  in  fiscal  year  1975.  Beyond 
the  adoption  of  an  annual  ceiling,  I  also 
recommend  that  the  Congress  consider 
internal  reforms  which  would  establish 
a  regular  mechanism  for  deciding  how  to 
maintain  the  ceiling. 

I  have  no  economic  recommendation  to 
make  to  the  Congress  which  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  people. 

I  believe  that  most  members  of  the 
House  and  Senate  want  to  hold  down 
spending.  Most  Congressmen  voted  for  a 
spending  ceiling  in  principle  when  the 
Senate  and  House  approved  a  ceiling  last 
fall.  Unfortunately  the  two  bodies  could 
not  get  together  on  a  final  version.  I  be- 
lieve they  must  get  together  soon — so 
that  the  Congress  can  proceed  this  year 
with  a  firm  sense  of  budget  discipline. 

The  stakes  are  high.  If  we  do  not  re- 
strain spending  and  if  my  recommended 
cuts  are  reversed,  it  would  take  a  15-per- 
cent increase  in  income  taxes  to  pay  for 
the  additional  expenditures. 


The  separation  of  powers  between  the 
President  and  the  Congress  has  become  a 
favorite  topic  of  discussion  in  recent 
weeks.  We  should  never,  of  course,  lose 
our  sharp  concern  for  maintaining  Con- 
stitutional balances. 

But  we  should  never  overlook  the  fact 
we  have  Joint  responsibilities  as  well  as 
separate  powers. 

There  are  many  areas  in  which  the 
President  and  the  Congress  should  and 
must  work  together  in  behalf  of  all  the 
people — and  the  level  of  spending,  since 
It  directly  affects  the  pocketbooks  of 
every  family  in  the  land,  is  one  of  the 
most  critical. 

I  have  fulfilled  my  pledge  that  I  would 
not  recommend  any  programs  that  would 
require  a  general  tax  increase  or  would 
create  inflationary  pressures. 

Now  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  match 
these  efforts  with  a  spending  ceiling  of 
Its  own. 

MAKING    A    CHOICE 

We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era  of  prolonged  and  growing  prosperity 
for  the  United  States. 

Unlike  past  booms,  this  new  prosperity 
will  not  depend  on  the  stimulus  of  war. 
•  It  will  not  be  eaten  away  by  the  blight 
of  inflation. 

It  will  be  solid;  it  will  be  steady;  and 
it  will  be  sustainable. 

If  we  act  responsibly,  this  new  prosper- 
ity can  be  ours  for  many  years  to  come. 
If  we  don't,  then,  as  Franklin  Roosevelt 
once  warned,  we  could  be  "wrecked  on 
the  rocks  of  loose  fiscal  policy." 

The  choice  is  ours.  Let  us  choose  re- 
sponsible prosperity. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  WnrrE  House,  February  22,  1973. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  AND  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow 
immediately  following  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.),  the 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  and  that  he  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  tomorrow  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  limited  therein  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATORS McH'TTYRE.  HATHAWAY, 
PASTORE.  AND  ROBERT  C.  BYRD 
ON  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  following  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
be  recognized,  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  and  in  the  order  stated:  Mr. 
McIntyre,  Mr.  Hathaway,  Mr.  Pastore, 
and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. ^e  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sax- 
be).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  1 1 :  30 
A.M.,  MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  26,  1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  thal^  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  11:30  a.m. 
on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR..  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  Monday  next,  im- 
mediately after  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order,  the  distingiiished  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byro,  Jr.)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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9RDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ON  MON- 
DAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
E^ous  consent  that  following  the  remarks 

the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
\irglnla  (Mr.  Hahrt  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  on 
li[onday,  his  would-be  cousin,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd,  the  junior  Senator  from 
\  rest  Virginia,  the  neighboring  State  just 
of^er  the  mountains,  be  recognized  for  not 

exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


"Transaction  op  routine  morn- 
ing BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
t  le  remarks  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
yest  Virginia  on  Monday  next,  there  be 

period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
rtomlng  business  of  not  to  exceed  30 
r  linutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
t )  3  lulnutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
c  ajection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  345, 
MAKING  CONTINUING  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1973,  ON 
MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  26 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

ask  imEmimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
d  ay  next,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
r  Loming  business,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
t  le  consideration  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 345,  the  continuing  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
0  Djection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  Monday  next  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  11:30  a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
iiave  been  recognized  imder  the  stand- 
1]  ig  order,  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
t)r  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd. 
J».)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
1 }  minutes,  to  be  followed  by  his  would - 
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be  cousin,  the  junior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd),  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  to  be 
followed  by  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  of  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  statements 
thierein  limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 345,  the  continuing  resolution. 

I  would  anticipate  that  there  would 
likely  be  a  rollcall  vote — or  rollcall 
votes — in  connection  with  that  resolu- 
tion, but  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Senate 
will  complete  its  consideration  of  tiiat 
resolution  on  Monday,  I  cannot  say.  Sen- 
ators may  be  alerted,  however.  I  repeat, 
to  the  likelihood  of  rollcall  votes  on 
Monday. 

FoUowtng  the  disposition  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  on  Monday  or  Tues- 
day— whenever  it  may  be — the  Senate 
will  return  to  the  consideration  of  those 
committee  money  resolutions  which  are 
on  the  calendar,  but  which  were  carried 
over  today  by  unanimous  consent,  to- 
gether with  other  committee  money  reso- 
lutions which  are  to  be  reported  today 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration, they  being  the  resolution^ 
dealing  with  moneys  for  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

So  that  is  about  it,  Mr.  President. 
Again  I  say  I  expect  rollcall  votes  on 
Monday,  and  I  expect  rollcall  votes  on 
Tuesday. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY  AT 
11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  11 :30  a.m.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  3:56 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Monday, 
February  26. 1973.  at  1 1 :  30  ajn. 


I  NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  February  22.  1973: 
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Depastmznt  of  Justice 
James  N.  Oabrlel.  of  Massachusetts,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Massachu- 
setts for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Joseph  L. 
Tauro. 

James  F.  Companion,  of  West  Virginia,  to 
be  V.3.  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Paul  C.  Camllletti.  resigning. 

In  thx  Marinz  CkiRPs 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corp>s   for    temporary    appointment   to   the 
grade  of  major  general: 
Kenneth  J.  HougbtonJames  R.  Jones 
Prank  C.  Lang  Charles  D.  Mlze 

Bobert  D.  Bohn  Norman  W.  Qourley 

Edward  J.  MUler 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  February  22. 1973: 

SBCTTKrnzs  and  Exchange  Commission 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission for  the  terms  Indicated: 

John  B.  Evans,  of  Utah,  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  expiring  June  5,  1973. 

Philip  A.  Loomls.  Jr..  of  California,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  June  6. 
1974. 

G.  Bradford  Cook,  of  Illinois,  for  the  term 
expiring  June  5, 1977. 

U.S.  Coast  Gtjakd 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Leon 
A.  Murphy,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Thomas 
L.  O'Hara.  Jr..  to  be  captain,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ^- 
peared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Jan- 
uary 12. 1973;  and 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  Wil- 
liam D.  Harvey,  to  be  captain,  and  ending 
St3inley  H.  Zukowskl.  to  be  ensign,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
January  16, 1973. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ml  :lstratlon  nominations  beginning  David 
J.  Goehler,  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending  Jan 
W.  McCabe.  to  be  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on  Feb- 
ruary 15, 1973. 

(The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 
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NICOLAUS  COPERNICUS, 
GIANT  OF  HISTORY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21.  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
\ie  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  two  great  lead- 
ers  of  our  Nation,  George  Washington 
a  ad  Abrahajn  Lincoln,  but  February  also 
r  larks  the  birthday  of  another  giant  of 
qistory — Nicolaus  Copernicus  of  Poland. 

Fourteen  hundred  years  before  Coper- 
ificus'  birth  in  1473.  the  astronomer  Ptol- 
e  my  had  formulated  the  theory  that  the 


earth  stood  unmoving  as  the  center  of 
the  universe.  Nicolaus  Copernicus  boldly 
challenged  this  theory  and  through  his 
studies  provided  the  foundatic»i  for  mod- 
em astronomy  and  our  present  day  ex- 
plorations of  space. 

Copernicus  was  bom  in  Tonm.  Po- 
land, on  February  19.  1473  and  studied 
mathematics,  law.  medicine,  and  astron- 
omy at  Cracow.  Bologna  and  Padua. 
Early  in  his  career,  Copernicus  noticed 
what  he  considered  to  be  serious  defects 
in  the  Ptolemaic  astronomical  system 
which  he  had  been  taught.  Unlike  those 
who  had  gone  before  him.  Copernicus 
challenged  1,400  years  of  tradition  and 
dared  to  formulate  his  own  astronomical 
theory.  In  direct  contradiction  to  Ptol- 


emy's teachings,  Copernicus  believed 
that  the  earth  hurtles  rapidly  through 
space  and  that  man  does  not  see  this 
motion  because  he  travels  with  the  earth. 

In  pointing  out  Ptolemy's  error,  Coper- 
nicus quoted  an  ancient  poet  to  the  effect 
that  the  shore  and  the  port  move  away 
from  the  departing  ship,  or  so  it  seems  to 
the  passenger  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel. 
The  passenger  is  unaware  of  the  sliip's 
motion  which  is  carrying  him  away  and 
therefore  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  land  is  receding  from  him. 

In  his  book  written  in  1543.  "Concern- 
ing the  Revolutions  of  tbe  Celestial 
Spheres."  Copernicus  demonstrated  how 
the  earth's  motions  could  be  used  to  ex- 
plain  the   motions   of  other  heavenly 
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bodies.  This  work  laid  the  foundation  for 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  principle  of  gravita- 
tion. Galileo's  telescopic  discoveries  and 
Johannes  Kepler's  planetary  laws.  Be- 
hind today's  travel  to  the  moon  and  our 
preparations  for  future  space  explora- 
tion stands  the  work  of  Copernicus  of 
Poland. 

During  the  month  of  February,  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  descent  and  the  scientific 
community  are  celebrating  the  500th  an- 
niversary of  Nicolaus  Copernicus'  birth. 
In  my  District  of  Western  New  York,  the 
Polish  community  and  its  many  friends 
have  planned  an  impressive  program  of 
events  at  the  State  University  College 
campus  and  other  campuses  Eind  at  area 
cultural  and  civic  clubs.  Schoolchildren 
have  been  invited  to  compete  for  prizes 
in  an  essay  contest  related  to  Copernicus' 
life  and  studies.  This  outstanding  series 
of  events  honoring  the  great  Polish  sci- 
entist has  been  originated  by  the  Coper- 
nicus 500th  anniversary  program  com- 
mittee of  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

The  Buffalo  Courier  Express  recently 
published  an  excellent  account  of  Buf- 
falo's plans  to  pay  tribute  to  Copernicus 
and  I  include  the  column  at  this  time  in 
my  remarks: 

[Prom  the  Buffalo    (N.Y.)    Courier-Express, 

Feb.  9,  19731 

BtTFFALO  Honoring  Copernicus 

(By  Anne  Mcllhenney  Matthews) 

Buffalo  Is  jmrtlcularly  Copernicus  minded 
this  month  and  rightly  and  remarkablr  so. 

For  one  thing,  this  Is  a  prldeful  city  of 
people  of  Polish  origin  and  Copernicus  Is 
somebody  for  them  to  strut  about.  Since  It 
is  the  500th  anniversary  of  his  birth,  a  hard- 
working committee  planned  well  and  In  ad- 
vance to  mark  this  occasion  vrtth  star-stud- 
ded events.  Headed  by  Dr.  Francis  T.  Sle- 
manskl,  a  professor  at  Buffalo  State  College, 
300  members  worked  to  make  this  a  fitting 
celebration  for  the  great  astronomer  and 
mathematical  genius. 

Dr.  Howard  O.  Sengbusch.  professor  of  biol- 
ogy at  Buffalo  State  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
John  Supllcki.  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Czes- 
tochowa  Church.  Cheektowaga  scheduled  the 
following  speakers: 

Feb.  12 — Prof.  James  R.  Orgren,  planetar- 
ium director  at  Buffalo  State,  wlU  present  a 
program  on  "Copernicus  Astronomy." 

Feb.  19 — ^Dr.  Franklin  C.  MacKjolght.  sci- 
ence historian  at  Buffalo  State  will  speak 
on  "Intellectuallsm  of  Copernicus." 

Feb.  26 — Dr.  Stlllman  Drake  of  the  In- 
stitute for  the  History  of  Philosophy  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  at  the  University  of 
Torum  will  speak  on  Copernlcanlsm  In 
Bruno,  Kepler  and  Galileo." 

The  month-long  celebration  was  opened 
on  Feb.  2  with  a  formal  reception  held  at  the 
Edward  H.  Butler  Library  on  the  Buffalo 
State  campus  and  was  arranged  by  the  Hos- 
pitality Committee  chaired  by  Mrs.  Emily 
Lubelska,  president  of  the  Polish  Arts  Club 
of  Buffalo. 

FKBRUABT    19  IS  ANNTVESSART 

February  19  Is  the  500th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Nicolaus  Copernicus,  the  Polish 
astronomer  who  developed  the  so-called  Co- 
perlcan  System,  a  revolutionary  concept  con- 
tradicting 15  centuries  of  the  general  belief 
that  the  Earth  was  the  center  of  the  universe 
and  that  all  heavenly  bodies  revolved  around 
it. 

Bom  in  Torun.  Poland.  Nicholas  Coperni- 
cus— or  MlkolaJ  Kopernik — was  a  student  of 
math  and  science  at  the  University  of  Kra- 
kow and  studied  astronomy  and  canon  law 
at  the  University  of  Bologna.  In  1497,  he 
returned  to  Poland  where  he  was  made  canon 
of  FYauenburg.  TTiat  same  year  he  entered 
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the  medical  school  at  Padua,  Italy,  leaving 
for  a  time  to  lecture  on  astronomy  at  Rome 
and  to  take  a  doctorate  in  canon  law  at  Fer- 
rara.  In  1505  he  went  back  to  Poland  where 
he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  spend- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  time  In  religious 
duties  administering  to  the  sick  and 
Indigent. 

During  his  lifetime,  he  was  best  known  for 
a  coinage-reform  system  which  he  presented 
to  the  Diet  in  1522.  However,  he  devoted  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  to  astronomy,  par- 
ticularly to  the  development  of  the  Coper- 
nlclan  System,  which  was  summed  up  in  a 
book  "De  Revolutlonibus  Orblum  Coeles- 
tium"  (Concerning  the  Revolutions  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies)  which  although  completed 
in  1630.  vras  not  published  imtu  immediately 
before  his  death. 

The  two  chief  contributions  of  the  Coper- 
nlcan  System  are : 

1.  The  fact  that  the  Earth  and  planets 
revolve  in  orbits  around  the  sun. 

2.  That  the  Earth  is  spinning  on  its  north- 
south  axis  from  west  to  east  at  a  rate  of  one 
rotation  per  day. 

He  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  Coper- 
nlcan  Age  of  scientific  discovery  as  a  result 
of  which  his  birthday  is  being  celebrated  far 
and  wide  this  year,  particularly  by  Polish- 
American  communities  of  Buffalo,  Chicago 
and  other  large  U.S.  cities  and  all  peoples  of 
Polish  ancestry. 

STORT    OF  PUBLICATION 

Buffalo  has  an  important  part  In  the 
Copernlcan  story.  And  it  is  a  rare-book  mys- 
tery which  readers  may  solve  but  which  we 
may  well  meanwhile  treasure  as  a  civil  asset 
of  monumental  proportions  not  only  money- 
wise,  but  world-wide  In  importance.  Here  is 
the  step-by-step  account  of  why  we  have 
this  and  why  everybody  should  go  see  It.  It 
Is  "our  heritage." 

In  1540  a  young  visitor  came  to  Prombork, 
Poland,  to  search  out  the  Polish  astronomer, 
Nicolaus  Copernicus,  and  to  learn  more 
about  the  heliocentric  theory  of  the  universe 
that  Copernicus  was  developing.  He  was 
George  Joachim  von  Lauchene,  professor  of 
mathematics  at  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg. He  is  best  known  as  Rhetlcus. 

Rheticus  came  to  Frombock  armed  with 
five  printed  books  to  show  the  aging  canon, 
Nlcholaus  Copernlciw,  what  a  new  Invention, 
the  printing  press  could  do  to  revolutionize 
conununicatlons.  Copernicus  was  so  im- 
pressed by  these  printed  books  that  he  con- 
sented to  have  his  manuscript,  "De  Revolu- 
tlonibus Orlbum  Coelestiium"  (On  the  Rev- 
olutions of  the  Heavenly  Spheres),  prepared 
for  publication. 

Rhetlcus  spent  the  next  two  years  study- 
ing with  Copernicus  and  in  his  spare  time  he 
made  a  handwritten  copy  of  the  manuscript. 
He  later  Journeyed  back  to  Germany  and 
gave  it  to  the  noted  printer,  Johannes 
Petreius,  in  Nurembxirg,  to  have  it  set  In 
type. 

The  manuscript  was  printed  and  bound 
In  1543.  Little  did  Petrleus  realize  what  a 
monumental  book  he  had  published.  It  was 
"De  Revolutlonibus"  that  opened  a  new  era 
In  the  history  of  astronomy.  The  book  can 
be  considered  the  foundation  of  modern 
science.  Without  the  concepts  developed  In 
the  book,  it  would  have  beeen  impossible  for 
such  men  as  Kepler.  Galileo  and  Newton 
to  make  their  great  contributions,  for  how 
could  we  explain  universal  gravitation,  the 
revolutions  of  the  planets,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter, launch  a  rocket  to  the  moon,  if  we  per- 
sisted in  believing  the  Earth  to  be  the  center 
of  the  universe? 

BOrrAIO   HAS   RARE    COPT 

How  many  copies  of  the  Nuremburg  edition 
were  printed  Is  not  known  but  an  exhaustive 
search  by  Harvard  professor.  Dr.  Owen  Qein- 
gerlch,  who  recently  addressed  the  Coperni- 
cus 500th  Anniversary  Program  Committee 
at  Buffalo  State,  has  uncovered  170  existing 
copies — 40  of  which  are  In  the  United  States. 
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Oddly  enough,  one  of  the  original  Nurem- 
burg editions  Is  located  in  the  Buffalo  Mu- 
seum of  Science  rare  book  collection,  and 
this  Is  a  puzzle  worth  unraveling.  How  did 
our  museum  acquire  this  rare  book  having  a 
market  value  of  well  over  $25,000? 

Preliminary  Investigations  show  that  the 
book  was  acquired  in  the  middle  'SOs  by  Dr. 
Albert  Sy.  a  retired  professor  of  biochemistry 
at  the  old  University  of  Buffalo.  On  his  re- 
tirement he  opened  a  bookstore  on  EHmwood 
Avenue.  His  source  is  unknown.  The  book 
was  purchased  by  Chauncey  Hamlin  and 
presented  ts  a  gift  to  the  Science  Museum 
about  1938.  The  amounts  Involved  In  these 
transactions  are  not  known.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  that  the  true  value  of  the  book  war 
known  at  that  time. 

Dr.  Oelngerlch  made  another  observation 
while  ex>.mlnlng  the  Buffalo  copy  at  the 
museum  prior  to  his  appearance  at  Buffalo 
State  College  on  Feb.  3.  The  copy  owned  by 
the  Koscluszko  Foundation  in  New  Tork  City 
and  now  In  the  Copernicus  Exhibit  In  the 
IBM  Building  In  that  city,  has  several  fac- 
simile pages  used  to  replace  missing  or  dam- 
aged portions  of  that  book.  He  Identified  the 
Buffalo  Science  Museum  copy  through  a  sig- 
nature on  the  copied  pages  as  the  one  used 
to  reproduce  the  Kosciusko  facsimile. 

A  facsimile  of  the  Copernicus  autograph 
(handwritten  copy)  of  "De  Revolutlonibus" 
is  on  exhibit  during  the  month  of  February 
in  the  Edward  H.  Butler  Library  on  the 
Buffalo  State  campus.  The  copy  on  exhibit 
Is  a  gift  to  the  Copernicus  500th  Anniversary 
Program  Committee  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  T. 
Slemankowskl. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  many  thou- 
sands of  citizens  of  Polish  heritage  re- 
side in  my  District  in  Erie  County,  N.Y. 
I  know  that  they  are  m  pleased  as  I  have 
been  to  learn  of  the  many  other  events 
which  have  been  scheduled  nationwide 
to  honor  Nicolaus  Copernicus  and  to 
bring  his  accomplishments  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  people. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  Honor- 
able Thaddeus  J.  DuLSKi,  has  Introduced 
legislation,  that  I  strongly  suppwrt, 
which  requests  the  Presi  Jent  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  23  as  "Nicolaus  Co- 
pernicus Week,"  in  addition,  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  has  scheduled  events 
honoring  Copernicus  during  the  week  of 
April  23  and  on  that  same  date,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  will  issue  a  special  Co- 
pernicus commemorative  stamp. 

The  work  of  Nicolaus  CoiJemicus  has 
touched  the  lives  of  each  one  of  us. 
Polish-Americans  everjrwhere  can  be 
justly  proud  of  their  heritage  and  of  the 
accomplishments  of  Nicolaus  Copernicus, 
giant  of  history. 


mV  KUPCINET  MERITS  DANTE 
AWARD 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  21,  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  Mr.  Irv 
Kupcinet,  who  will  receive  the  second 
annual  Dante  Award  of  the  Joint  Civic 
Committee  of  Italian  Americans  on 
March  7  at  a  luncheon  in  his  honor  at 
the  Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel.  Irv  Kup- 
cinet is  a  Chlcsigo  Sun-Times  columnist 
whose  "Kup's  Show"  over  WMAQ-TV. 
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<  'hannel  5.  In  Chicago  has  proved  a  con- 
iistent  prize  winner  because  of  ita 
excellence. 

The  Dahte  Award  ims  been  established 
tb  extend  recognition  annually  to  an  in - 
( Ividual  in  the  mass  media  communlca- 
t  Ion  field  who  has  made  a  positive  con- 
tribution  toward  fostering  good  hiunan 
qelatlons. 

Dante  Allghleri.  in  his  "Divine  Come- 
dy" said,  "Men  should  never  be  timid 
{ bout  the  truth."  Irv  Kupcinet  is  not 
( ne  to  simply  sit  and  talk  about  injustice. 
y  Hth  characteristic  strength  and  enthu- 
f  [asm.  he  has  become  a  leader  in  good 
1  uman  relations  in  his  work  to  aid  and 
4:icourage  the  downtrodden. 

Mr.  Kupcinet  has  been  a  journalist 
fbr  almost  four  decades  and  has  spent 
I  lore  than  three  of  them  as  a  columnist. 
1  [e  has  been  a  radio  broadcaster  for  25 
3  ears  tmd  a  major  figure  in  Chicago 
television  since  1958. 

Irv  Kupcinet's  newspaper  career  began 
Ih  1935  when  he  joined  the  Chicago 
"times,  predecessor  of  the  Sim-Times,  as 

sportswriter.  He  earned  his  B.A.  in 
jbumalism  from  the  University  of  North 
I  Dakota,  where  he  also  played  football. 
i  member  of  the  1935  All-Star  squad, 
I  :upclnet  played  pro  ball  with  the  Phll- 
sdelphla  Eagles,  and  later  ofiQclated  in 
t  le  National  Football  League  for  10  years. 
In  1948  he  became'the  "color"  voice  of 
(|hicago  Bears  radio  broadcasts. 

Kup's  Column"  began  in  1943  when 
He  switched  from  the  sports  beat.  The 
c  }lumn  is  widely  syndicated  and  Irv 
I  [upcinet  has  become  a  household  word 
rot  only  among  entertainers  and  show 
t  uslness  personalities  but  among  states - 
t  len  here  and  abroad.  More  than  5,000 
guests  have  joined  him  in  "the  lively 
t^rt  of  conversation"  on  "Kup's  Show." 

Dante  Alighieri.  author  of  "The  Divine 
Oomedy."  in  whose  name  the  Dante 
J  ward  was  established  by  the  Joint  Civic 
( lommlttee  of  Italian  Americans — an 
I  mbrella  organization  comprised  of  more 
tian  40  civic  organizations  in  the  Chi- 
c  igo  area — was  a  champion  of  truth  In 
lis  time.  Irv  Kuocinet.  with  his  ability 
t )  squarely  and  honestly  face  the  issues 
cf  our  day,  has  become  a  champion  of 
truth  in  our  time. 

Again.  I  congratulate  him  on  meriting 
this  recognition  juid  honor,  and  I  extend 

I  ly  best  wishes  to  Irv  Kupcinet  for  abun- 
t  ant  good  health  and  continuing  success 

I I  his  endeavors  in  the  years  ahead. 


"JfHE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  EUTAW 
SPRINGS  NATIONAL  BATTLE- 
FIELD 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or   SOTTTH   CABOLINA 

I^  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  22.  1973 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
February  1,  1973.  the  South  Carolina 
( ieneral  Assembly  passed  a  concurrent 
r  solution  memorializing  the  Congress  to 
e  aact  legislation  that  will  provide  for  the 
lutaw  Springs  National  Battlefield  in 
t  onor  of  the  patriots  who  gave  their 
1  ves  in  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  and 
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in  memory  of  all  who,  by  their  service 
and  sacrifice,  helped  win  our  independ- 
ence as  a  nation. 

The  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  Septem- 
ber 9.  1781,  was  one  of  the  six  battles  of 
the  Revolution  in  which  a  medal  in 
honor  of  victory  was  awarded.  Heroes  of 
the  Revolution  who  fought  at  Eutaw 
Springs  include  native  sons  from  at  least 
eight  of  the  13  Colonies,  future  Governors 
of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky, 
and  future  Congressmen  from  Georgia. 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  prepare  to  cele- 
brate the  Bicentennial  of  the  American 
Revolution,  I  think  it  would  be  only 
fitting  for  Congress  to  commemorate 
Eutaw  Springs  as  a  national  battlefield. 

On  behalf  of  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  my- 
self, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoro,  as  follows: 

A    CONCTJRRENT   RESOLUTION 

Expressing  support  of  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  lor  the  development  of  a 
Eutaw  Springs  National  Battlefield  and  to 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  such  legislation. 

Whereas,  the  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  Sep- 
tember 9.  1781,  was  one  of  the  hardest  fought 
battles  of  the  American  Revolution;  and 

Whereas,  the  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  was 
one  of  the  six  battles  of  the  Revolution  In 
which  the  Continental  Congress  awarded  a 
medal  In  honor  of  the  victory,  the  others 
being;  Washington  Before  Boston,  1776: 
Saratoga,  1777;  Stoney  Point,  1779;  Paulus 
Hook.   1779;    and  Cowpens,   1781;    and 

Whereas,  In  1972  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  legislation  creating  the 
Cowi>ens  National  Battlefield  which  was 
signed  Into  law  by  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon;   and 

Whereas,  the  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  was 
the  climax  of  Major  General  Nathanael 
Greene's  brilliant  campaign  to  free  the  South 
from  British  tyranny,  the  British  retreated 
from  the  battlefield  to  Charleston  the  day 
after  the  battle;  and 

Whereas,  the  presentation  of  the  Eutaw 
Springs  Medal  and  Battle  Flag  to  General 
Greene  by  Henry  Laurens  In  behalf 
of  the  Continental  Congress  Is  one  of  the 
six  panels  of  history  on  the  bronze  doors  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
which  were  cast  in  1902;  and 

Whereas.  President  John  Adams  stated  that 
hlst<M-y  would  record  that  the  Importance  of 
Eutaw  Springs  was  equal  to  Yorktown;  find 

Whereas,  both  the  American  and  British 
forces  fought  with  great  gallantry  at  Eutaw 
Springs,  the  British  forces,  which  numbered 
some  two  thousand,  suffered  forty  percent 
casualties,  a  percentage  unequaled  by  them 
In  any  other  major  battle  except  Bunker  Hill 
which  was  fifty-two  percent.  The  American 
Forces  which  consisted  of  approximately 
twenty-four  hundred  suffered  twenty  percent 
In  casualties;  and 

Whereas,  the  total  number  of  casualties 
at  Eutaw  Springs  exceeded  the  number  at 
the  Battle  of  Yorktown;  and 

Whereas,  a  cloee  scrutiny  of  the  American 
soldiers  at  Eutaw  Springs  will  reveal  that 
they  were  experienced,  courageous  and  patri- 
otic. Greene's  Army  consisted  of  continentals 
and  mllltla.  They  were  soldiers  who  fought 
with  great  gallantry,  men  who  served  their 
country  with  dlstlncton  In  war  and  In  peace; 
and 

Whereas,  many  legendary  heroes  of  the  na- 
tion fought  at  Eutaw  Springs  Including  na- 
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tlve  sons  from  at  least  eight  of  the  thirteen 
states,  futxire  Oovemors  of  Virginia.  Mary- 
land, and  Kentucky,  and  future  Congress- 
men from  Georgia.  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  Kentucky;  and 

Whereas,  among  the  numerous  herow  of 
the  battle  were : 

Rhode  Island — Major  General  Nathanael 
Greene,  the  fighting  Quaker,  next  to  Gen- 
eral George  Washington  the  greatest  General 
officer  of  the  Revolution,  counties  in  fourteen 
states  honor  his  memory. 

Delaware — Captain  Klrkwood.  the  finest 
company  commander  of  the  war,  a  member 
of  the  "Blue  Hens  Chickens",  Delaware's 
Continental  Line. 

Maryland — Lt.  Colonel  John  Eager  Howard, 
awarded  a  medal  for  Cowpens.  a  great  soldier, 
later  a  Governor  and  United  States  Senator 
from  Maryland,  referred  to  In  "Maryland.  My 
Maryland",  the  Maryland  State  Song,  coun- 
ties In  six  states  honor  his  memory.  General 
Otho  H.  WlUlams.  another  great  soldier  of  the 
Maryland  Line;  and  General  Greene's  black 
orderly,  a  free  man  from  Maryland  who  gave 
his  life  for  hU  country  In  the  battle.  Gen- 
eral Greene  specifically  cited  him  for  his 
courage  and  gallantry. 

Virginia — Lt.  Colonel  Henry  Lee,  Com- 
mander of  Lee's  Legion,  awarded  a  medal  for 
the  Battle  of  Paulus  Hook,  New  Jersey,  later 
Governor  of  Virginia  and  Congressman, 
Father  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

North  Carolina — Members  of  the  North 
Carolina  Mllltla  and  the  members  of  the 
North  Carolina  Continental  Line  under  Gen- 
eral Jethro  Sumner  served  with  great  gal- 
lantry. Their  number  was  greater  than  the 
troops  of  any  other  state.  John  B.  Ashe,  a 
major  with  General  Sumner's  Command  later 
served  In  Congress  from  North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina — The  South  Carolina 
Mllltla,  the  forces  of  General  Francis  Marlon, 
General  Thomas  Sumter  and  General  An- 
drew Pickens  served  and  fought  with  great 
distinction  In  the  battle.  Sumter,  "the  Game- 
cock", was  unable  to  be  present,  but  many 
of  his  men  fought  under  the  famous  Colonel 
Wade  Hampton  I,  later  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  South  Carolina  and  a  General  In 
the  War  1812.  Francis  Marlon,  "the  Swamp 
Fox",  is  a  legend  of  the  American  people. 
Seventeen  states  have  a  county  named  In 
his  honor,  a  number  exceeded  only  by  Gen- 
eral Washington  of  the  American  military 
heroes  and  the  Revolution.  General  Andrew 
Pickens,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  later 
served  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  South 
Carolina.  Three  states  have  a  county  that 
honors  his  memory.  Colonel  WUUam  Wash- 
ington, a  native  of  Virginia  and  recipient 
of  a  medal  for  Cowpens  was  conspicuous  with 
his  bravery.  The  flag  of  his  troop,  "The  Eutaw 
Flag",  Is  held  In  trust  by  the  Washington 
Light  Infantry  of  Charleston.  South  Care 
Una.  "Carolina",  the  South  Carolina  State 
Song,  by  Henry  Tlmrod  mentions  the  heroes 
of  Eutaw  Springs. 

Georgia — Colonel  Samuel  Hammond  served 
In  the  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  and  through- 
out the  Revolution  with  distinction.  After 
the  Revolution  he  served  as  a  General  In  the 
Georgia  MUltla  and  represented  Georgia  In 
Congress. 

Missouri — Colonel  Samuel  Hammond  while 
a  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
first  civil  and  military  officer  for  the  upper 
Louisiana  Territory,  later  caUed  the  Missouri 
Territory.  Colonel  Hanunond  In  1820  was 
elected  the  first  president  of  the  Territorial 
Council  of  Missouri. 

Kentucky — Lt.  John  Adair,  a  member  of 
Svunter's  command,  fought  at  Eutaw  Springs. 
served  In  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  and 
moved  to  Kentucky  as  a  young  man.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  Congress  from  Kentucky 
as  United  States  Senator  and  a  Major  Gen- 
eral In  the  War  of  1812  who  fought  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Thames  In  Canada  and  com- 
manded the  Kentucky  Volunteers  In  the  Bat- 
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tie  of  New  Orleans.  In  1820  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Kentucky. 

Prance — Count  Malmedy  of  France  offered 
bis  services  to  the  American  cause.  In  the 
Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  he  commanded  the 
North  Carolina  MUltla. 

Poland — Count  Thadlus  Kosciusko,  the  En- 
gineer for  Green's  army,  was  one  of  the  great 
heroes  of  the  Revolution.  A  PoUsh  patriot 
he  fought  for  the  cause  of  American  Inde- 
pendence and  when  victory  was  achieved 
he  returned  to  his  native  land  to  fight  to  free 
It  from  Its  conquerors.  A  county  In  Indiana 
commemorates  his  memory;  and 

Whereas,  of  the  ten  men  who  received  med- 
als from  the  Continental  Congress  for  their 
leadership  In  battle,  four  fought  at  Eutaw 
Springs:  General  Nathaniel  Greene.  Colonel 
John  Eager  Howard,  Colonel  WUUam  Wash- 
ington and  Lt.  Colonel  Henry  Lee;  and 

Whereas,  forty-five  counties  In  twenty 
states  commemorate  heroes  of  the  Battle  of 
Eutaw  Springs,  the  states  being:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  lUinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa.  Kansas.  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, New  York.  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Ore- 
gon. South  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Texas.  West 
Virginia  and  Maryland;  and 

Whereas,  the  gallant  courage  of  the  men 
who  fought  at  Eutaw  Springs  Is  part  of  our 
noble  heritage,  part  of  the  heart  and  sinew  of 
our  nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  South  Carolina  Bicentennial 
Commission  of  the  American  Revolution,  has 
passed  a  resolution  supporting  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Eutaw  Springs  National  Battle- 
field; and 

Whereas,  most  of  the  battlefield  of  Eutaw 
Springs  is  open  country  near  the  Santee 
River,  only  a  small  part  having  been  flooded 
by  Lake  Marlon,  named  In  honor  of  the 
famous  Swamp  Fox,  General  Francis  Marlon. 
Now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Senate  concurring : 

That  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Caro- 
lina does  hereby  express  Its  support  for  fed- 
eral legislation  providing  for  a  Eutaw  Springs 
National  Battlefield  and  it  does  respectfuUy 
request  South  CaroUna's  Congressional  Dele- 
gation to  work  for  the  Implementation  of 
such  legislation. 

Be  It  further  memorialized  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  enact  legislation 
providing  for  the  Eutaw  Springs  National 
Battlefield  In  honor  of  the  patriots  who  gave 
their  Uves  In  the  battle  and  In  memory  of  aU 
of  those  who  by  their  service  and  sacrifice 
helped  win  our  Independence  as  a  nation  and 
our  rights  as  a  free  people. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  President  Richard  M. 
Nixon;  Vice  President  Splro  Agnew;  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Carl  Albert;  the  members  of  the 
South  Carolina  Congressional  Delegation; 
and  the  members  of  the  National  Advisory 
CoimcU  on  Historic  Preservation. 


THE  COST  OP  LIVING  COUNCIL— AN 
EXAMPLE  OP  GROSS  INEPTITUDE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
given  to  taking  the  fioor  to  criticize  op- 
erations of  the  Federal  Government. 
Fully  realizing  that  humanity  is  fallible. 
I  prefer  to  use  personal  meetings,  the 
telephone,  and  other  means  of  communi- 
cation to  resolve  problems. 

But  I  regret  to  say  to  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  S)}eaker,  that  I  have  gone  the  last 
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mile,  not  once  but  several  times,  with  one 
agency  once  again,  but  to  no  avail  as 
have  my  distinguished  Ohio  friends  in 
the  other  body,  Messrs.  William  B.  Saxbe 
and  RoBUT  Taft,  Jr.  We  have  been 
treated  to  another  virtuoso  display,  in- 
deed a  veritable  csulcature,  of  callous- 
ness, disdain,  ineptness,  incompetence, 
and  insult  by  the  Cost  of  Living  Council. 

Last  year,  I  contacted  the  Coimcll  in 
an  effort  to  expedite  a  decision  on  a  con- 
tract negotiated  by  National  Cash  Regis- 
ter Co.  and  a  imion.  After  an  uncalled- 
for  delay,  I  was  advised  of  the  decision 
and  was  told  that  it  could  be  released.  A 
few  days  following  release,  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  Council  that  the  decision 
given  me  was  not  correct.  Needless  to 
say.  this  entire  situation  caused  a  great 
deal  of  confusion,  and  certainly  repre- 
sented the  most  inept  handling  of  a  rou- 
tine matter. 

In  the  present  instance,  I  am  utterly 
shocked  at  the  treatment  accorded,  per- 
haps nontreatment  is  more  precise,  to 
representatives  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  to  myself, 
Mr.  Saxbe,  and  Mr.  Taft  in  attempting 
to  rectify  the  Cost  of  Living  Coimcil's 
disgraceful  handling  of  this  matter. 

The  hospital,  almost  2  months  ago,  pe- 
titioned for  exceptions  to  Cost  of  Living 
Coimcil  allowable  cost  and  price  limita- 
tions in  behalf  of  a  major  construction 
project  to  replace  much  of  the  hospital's 
outdated  facilities.  No  decision  emanated 
from  the  Council  and  1  month  later,  at 
the  request  of  the  hospital,  I  called  the 
Council  and  requested  a  decision. 

Three  days  later,  on  January  29,  an 
order  was  Issued  but  ineptitude  ruled  the 
day  and  the  "decision"  contributed  more 
to  the  problem  than  its  solution.  The 
Council's  letter  of  transmittal  stated  that 
the  exceptions  being  sought  had  been 
granted.  In  fact,  however,  the  exceptions 
sought  were  not  granted.  The  order  con- 
tained a  specific  limitation  which  only 
added  to  the  difficulty  at  hand,  with  the 
deadline  for  the  hospital  in  completing 
its  arrangements  bearing  inexorably. 

The  Council  magnanimously  apolo- 
gized for  its  mistake  in  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal, but  that  exceedingly  gracious 
overture,  the  record  shows,  contributed 
not  one  lota  to  the  substantive  matter  of 
acting  on  the  appeal  to  the  maladroit 
"decision." 

The  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  was  to 
have  closed  the  arrangements  for  its  rev- 
enue bond  Issue,  bsicked  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  city  of  Dayton,  yes- 
terday. Hospital  representatives  were  in 
Washington  last  week,  pleading  for  the 
additional  exception.  Their  efforts  would 
have  been  as  effective  had  they  gone  to 
the  South  Pole  to  implore  the  penguins 
there  for  assistance.  They  were  provided 
no  help  whatever  in  expediting  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Issue,  the  known  dead- 
line of  yesterday  notwithstanding.  The 
gentlemen  returned  to  Washington  yes- 
terday, merely  adding  to  the  length  of 
this  exercise  In  futility.  In  brief,  they 
have  been  unsuccessful  In  finding  any- 
one at  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  who 
would  take  responsibility  for  the  decision 
on  their  case. 

Further,  those  individuals  able  to 
make  the  decision,  Mr.  Jamie  McLean 
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and  Dr.  John  Dunlop,  have  flatly  refused 
even  to  meet  with  Good  Samaritan  rep- 
resentatives. 

Accordingly  my  constituents  sought 
my  help  once  again  and  learned  that 
Members  of  Congress  have  no  higher 
standing  than  citizens.  To  put  it  bluntly. 
Dr.  Dunlop  is  unavailable  to  the  legisla- 
tive branch. 

The  action  being  sought  by  my  con- 
stituents does  not  represent  a  new  situa- 
tion. Other  hospitals  imder  phase  II  have 
been  granted  this  kind  of  exception.  The 
point  seems  to  be  that  it  is  being  re- 
quested under  phase  m  and  therefore 
no  one  wishes  to  make  a  "policy  deci- 
sion." 

So  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  now 
may  not  be  able  to  proceed  with  iti> 
clearly  ^commendable  purpose,  that  of 
creatingnegdedjnedic  a^  facilities  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  health  care  in  the 
Dayton  area. 

The  actions  of  the  Cost  of  Living  Coun- 
cil are  no  less  tlmn  despicable,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  the  Record  should  show  it. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
ABORTION 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  HARTKIE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  received  a  petition  signed  by  673  people 
from  the  State  of  Indiana.  These  people 
feel  strongly  about  a  subject  of  current 
importance,  and  I  believe  that  my  col- 
leagues should  learn  of  their  views.  I 
therefore  request  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  their  petition  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  jietition 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Petttioi* 

From  the  Parents  and  students  of  Bishop 
Dwenger  High  School.  Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana. 
(Parents  also) 

We,  the  undersigned  do  hereby  agree  with 
the  following  resolution: 

Wliereas,  we  the  undersigned  are  deeply 
concerned  In  all  matters  that  Involve  the 
lives  and  welfare  of  women,  chUdren,  and 
the  famUy  as  a  whole;  and 

Whereas,  we  the  undersigned  feel  that 
laws  governing  abortion  are  of  tremendous 
Importance  to  women  and  the  family;   and 

Whereas  the  most  authoritative  scientific 
conclusion  on  when  life  begins,  was  the  con- 
clusion from  the  first  International  Confer- 
ence on  abortion  In  1967.  Approximately  60 
major  scientific  authorities  from  the  fields 
of  medicine,  ethics,  law.  and  social  sciences 
participated.  Carefully  choeen  for  their  sci- 
entific knowledge  and  integrity,  they  pre- 
sented a  cross-section  of  race,  religion,  cul- 
ture and  geographic  backgrounds.  The  medi- 
cal group  made  up  of  geneticists,  biochem- 
ists, physicians,  professors,  research  scien- 
tists, etc.,  came  to  a  near  unanimous  conclu- 
sion with  one  dissension. 

1.  "The  majority  of  our  group  could  find 
no  point  In  time  between  the  union  of  sperm 
and  egg.  or  at  least  the  blastocyst  stage,  and 
the  birth  of  the  Infant  at  which  point  we 
could  say  that  this  was  not  a  human  life." 
(Blastocyst  stage  occurs  approximately  one 
week  after  fertUlzatlon.  and  would  account 
for  twinning.).  .  .  the  changes  occurring  be- 


twesn  ImpUmtatlon,  a  six  week  embryo,  a 
six  month  fetus,  a  one-week-old  cmid,  or  a 
ma  .ure  adult  are  merely  stages  of  develop - 
m«  Lt  and  maturation. 

^  'hereaa.  the  question  of  abortion  Is  ba- 
sics Uy  a  human  question  that  concerns  the 
entire  civilized  society  In  which  we  live.  It  Is 
just  a  Catholic,  or  Protestant,  or  Jewish 
It  Is. a  question  of  who  Uvea  or  dies; 


not 
Issi 
and 


V  hereas. 
elli^lnaita 
life 
gre^vely 
safeguards 
stages 


Whereas, 


hol( 
all 


aen 


when  we   lose  respect  for  and 

the  safeguards  protecting  hiunan 

at  any  state  of  development,   we  pro- 

loae  respect  for  and  eliminate  the 

I  protecting  human  life  at  other 

of  development,  be  it  child,  teenager 

or  ifdult;  and 

I,  when  our  Forefathers  wrote  "We 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident;  that 
are  created  equal;  that  they  are  en- 
by  their  creator  with  certain  inallen- 
rtghts;  that  among  these  are  Life, 
Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness",  they 
not  only  referring  to  the  living  but  to 
futi)re  generations  of  Americans  such  as  the 
child — don't  they  have  rights,  too? 
'  n  be  It  resolved  that  we,  the  un- 
are  opposed  to  the  recent  decision 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
I  bortlon  and  we  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
'  advise  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
■»  pass  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
te be  ratified  by  %  of  the  states  over- 
rldttg  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Oout. 
A]  I  addresses  are  in  Ft.  Wayne. 
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DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
opening  sessions  of  the  European 
irity  Conference  continue,  it  is  use- 
to  examine  the  possible  objectives 
he  Soviet  Union  for  the  Russians 
clearly  been  anxious  for  such  a 


the 

Sec^ty 

ful 

of 

hav^ 

coa  erence. 


Stefan  Korbonski,  who  served  In 
Polish  Army  in  World  War  II  against 
■Jazls,  was  an  underground  resistance 
during  the  war  while  Poland  was 
occupied  by  Hitler's  forces,  and  since 
has  been  a  leading  political  activist 
prominent  figure  in  Polish  groups 
eslle,  probed  deeply  into  the  matter 
Russia's  aims  in  Europe  in  an  ex- 
June  3,  1972.  article  in  Human 
With  the  East- West  talks  still  In 
opening  stages,  the  article  remains 


Ui  ider 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
Record,    Mr.    Korbonski 's    article 


folic  ws 

Wha^  Aax  THT  RsAL  Aims  or  thi  Russians? 
(By  Stefan  Korbonski)  • 
Slice  the  Soviet  Union  has  nothing  to  fear 
fromi  Western  Europe  and.  on  the  contrary. 


\r. 


Korbonski  Is  chairman  of  the  Assem- 
bly (|f  Captive  European  Nations.  In  1939  he 
as  a  lieutenant  In  the  Polish  army. 
I  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russian  troops 
iscaped  to  Warsaw  where  he  helped  to 
the  Polish  underground  movement. 
As  cAlef  of  the  underground  state,  he  again 
I  irrested  by  the  Russians  In  1946.  After 
iplease,  he  fled  to  the  United  States  In 
fearing  another  arrest   for  his   antl- 
actlvlty.   He   Is   the   author  of 
Warsaw,   Warsaw    in   Chains,   and 
In  EzUe. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Western  Europe  Is  endangered  by  the  supe- 
rior Warsaw  Pact  forces,  what  Is  the  real  rea- 
son for  the  present  Soviet  "peace  offensive." 
to  use  Leonid  Brezhnev's  phrase,  expressed  In 
Its  demand  for  a  speedy  convocation  of  a 
European  Security  Conference  (ESC)? 

According  to  the  program  formulated  by 
Brezhnev  in  October  1971  during  his  visit  to 
Paris,  its  chief  alms  would  be  to  guarantee 
existing  frontiers,  forbid  interfering  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  states  and  ban  the 
use.  or  the  threat  of  the  use  of  force. 

Is  there  any  real  danger  that  the  West 
European  nations  might  encroach  on  exist- 
ing Soviet  or  satellite  borders,  interfere  In 
the  Internal  affairs  of  the  Soviet  bloc  or  use 
force  or  the  threat  of  force  against  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites?  The  present  status 
quo  In  Europe  has  lasted  In  Europe  for  25 
years  without  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Western  states  to  introduce  changes  of 
this  sort. 

The  absence  of  any  reaction  whatsoever  by 
Western  Enrope  to  the  suppression  of  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  In  1956  and  the  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia  In  1968  clearly  Indi- 
cates that  Soviet  Russia  is  the  undisputed 
niler  of  Eastern  Europe,  recognized  as  such 
by  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  if  not 
de  Jure,  then  de  facto.  What  Is  more.  Soviet 
Russia  and  Poland  have  concluded  nonaggres- 
slon  treaties  with  West  Germany,  which  se- 
cxire  the  borders  of  the  westernmost  satellite. 
East  Germany,  as  well  as  Poland's  western 
frontiers. 

In  a  word,  the  Sovt  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites are  not  threatened  by  Western  Europe. 
What,  then,  are  the  real  reasons  for  Soviet 
demands  for  a  speedy  convocation  of  the 
ESC? 

The  answer  to  this  question  suggests  a  com- 
parison to  a  ballistic  missile  with  three  war- 
heads, each  of  which  Is  to  strike  a  different 
target. 

The  first  is  Western  Europe.  An  ESC  suc- 
cessful from  the  point  of  view  of  Soviet  plans 
would  mean,  first  of  all.  the  signing  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites  of  a  collective 
non-aggression  pact  with  the  Western  Euro- 
pean countries,  with  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  In  the  role  of  "guarantors"  of  some 
sort.  A  natural  consequence  of  this  pact  will 
be  the  Soviet  proposal  that  both  military 
blocs  be  dissolved;  i.e.,  NATO  and  the  War- 
saw Pact,  or  In  any  event  that  armaments  be 
reduced  and  the  number  of  foreign  troops  In 
the  territory  of  Europe  decreased. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  probably  offer  con- 
cessions in  order  to  break  the  deadlock  over 
the  ptUl-out  of  American  troops  from  Western 
Europe.  Without  much  risk,  it  can  afford  to 
agree  to  a  formula  on  troop  withdrawal,  pull- 
ing back  several  of  its  divisions  In  exchange 
for  the  withdrawal  of  one  American  division 
across  the  Atlantic,  some  3.OO0  miles. 

The  Soviet  divisions,  pulled  back  only  300 
miles,  could  return  to  the  territory  vacated 
within  a  few  hours  through  an  airborne  in- 
vasion. As  for  motorized  troops,  it  would  take 
but  a  few  days. 

On  the  othar  hand,  the  possible  return  of 
American  troops  would  be  a  most  complicated 
matter,  both  from  the  technical  and  political 
standpoints,  one  that  presents  a  great  many 
difficulties. 

The  Soviet  Union  seems  to  assume  that  'he 
process  of  American  troop  withdrawal,  once 
begun,  will  be  Impossible  to  stop,  with  a  prop- 
erly "peaceful"  Soviet  policy,  and  sooner  or 
later  all  the  American  forces  will  be  with- 
drawn from  Europe.  This  process  will  be 
greatly  accelerated  by  American  troop  with- 
drawal from  Viet  Nam,  which  is  to  be  com- 
pleted In  1972.  Then,  the  presrtire  of  Ameri- 
can circles  which  have  been  demanding  i.he 
pull-out  of  American  troops  from  Viet  Nam 
wlU  be  turned  to  American  forces  stationed  in 
Europe.  And  once  these  troops  leave  Europe, 
they  will  probably  never  return. 

The  American  people  are  so  tired  and  dis- 
heartened by  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  that  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  situation  in  which  they 
would  agree  to  another  expeditlin  of  their 
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troops  across  the  Atlantic.  That  U  what  the 
Soviet  Union  is  counting  on — that  even  in 
the  event  of  the  return  of  Its  troops  to  East 
European  countries,  "at  the  request  of  their 
fraternal  governments,  to  save  socialism," 
which  can  easily  be  arranged,  the  United 
States  will  not  send  Its  troops  to  Western 
Europe  once  again.  In  effect,  then,  the  ESC 
is  to  realize  the  well-known  slogan:  "Tankee 
go  home!" 

Another  result  of  the  gradual  withdrawal 
of  American  forces  from  Western  Bxu^pe  will 
also  be  the  gradual  disintegration  of  NATO, 
which  has  its  moral  as  well  as  military  foun- 
dation In  the  American  forces  stationed  in 
Europe.  Their  physical  presence  cannot  be 
replaced  by  any  treaty  guarantees. 

A  Soviet  attack  on  Western  Europe  and 
on  the  American  forces  stationed  there  would 
automatically  place  the  United  States  in  a 
state  of  war  with  the  Soviet  Union.  However, 
despite  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  treaties,  an  attack  on  a 
Western  Europe  empty  of  American  forces 
would  also  make  the  United  States  a  com- 
batant, this  would  be  only  theoretical  so 
long  as  American  forces  did  not  get  into  the 
fight.  And  this  could  prove  to  be  doubtful, 
since  It  would  Involve  sending  troops  back  to 
Europe,  a  move  that  may  not  be  permitted 
by  a  powerful  American  public  opinion  that 
most  likely  will  be  in  an  isolationist  and 
anti-war  mood  after  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam. 

As  for  an  American  atomic  attack  in  de- 
fense of  the  threatened  European  continent, 
the  increasing  feeling  in  Western  Europe  is 
that  the  philosophy  of  American  govern- 
ments, the  dilBcult  domestic  situation  and 
the  isolationism  growing  as  a  result  of  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam,  render  the  United  States 
psychologically  Incapable  of  striking  the  first 
atomic  blow.  There  would  be  a  chance  for 
this  If  American  forces  were  attacked  in 
Europe  together  with  the  forces  of  Western 
European  countries.  After  these  troops  pull 
out,  no  such  American  attack  can  be  ex- 
pected. These  views,  initially  expressed  by 
General  Charles  de  Gaulle,  are  shared  by  an 
increasing  number  of  people. 

Under  these  conditions  Western  Europe 
left  to  Its  devices,  cognizant  of  Its  weakness 
In  comparison  with  the  Soviet  colossus 
which,  besides  everything  else,  has  out- 
flanked it  by  a  successful  maneuver  in  the 
north  (bases  In  Finland)  and  in  the  south 
(Soviet  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean) ,  will  have 
no  choice  but  to  adopt  a  policy  of  submis- 
sion toward  the  Soviet  Union,  accompanied 
by  psychological  demobUlzstlon  and  moral 
disarmament. 

It  is  enough  to  look  at  the  map.  At  present, 
militarily  Western  Europe  may  be  considered 
an  American  bridgehead  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  to  some  extent,  backed  by  the 
entire  might  of  the  United  States,  equal— if 
not  superior — to  Soviet  military  power. 

After  the  American  forces  pull  out.  West- 
ern Europe  will  be  only  a  peninsula  over 
which  will  hang  heavily — both  militarily  and 
politically — the  Immense  bulk  of  the  Euio- 
Aslan  continent  controlled  by  Soviet  Russia. 
Western  Europe  will  have  to  bend  under  Its 
very  weight,  and  to  succumb  to  Russia's 
political  domination. 

Thus,  the  flrst  goal  which  lies  behind  the 
Soviet  demands  for  an  ESC  will  be  realized. 
This  goal  is  the  "Plnlandlzation,"  if  not  the 
"satelUzatlon"  of  Western  Etirope  by  peace- 
ful means. 

The  second  target  is  Eastern  Europe.  The 
lack  of  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  Western 
world  to  the  suppression  of  the  Hungarian 
Revolution  in  1956  and  the  invasion  of  Czech- 
oslovakia in  1968  has  caused  the  coim tries 
of  Eastern  Europe  to  loae  faith  in  help  from 
the  West  that  would  restore  their  liberty  and 
independence.  They  know  that  the  true  ruler 
of  their  countries  Is  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
not  the  local  Communists  It  appoints. 

The  political  groundwork  for  Its  domina- 
tion was  laid  during  the  war  at  Teheran  and 
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Talta,  where  Eastern  Europe  was  recognized 
to  be  a  sphere  of  Soviet  Influence.  Oeq>lte 
this,  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  are  ob- 
serving with  great  Interest  the  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two  world  powers  with  differing 
forms  of  government  and  Ideology — the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia — and  wish 
succeis  to  the  United  States  with  all  their 
hearts. 

To  this  day,  even  among  the  lowest  social 
strata  In  Eastern  Europe,  there  still  persists 
an  irrational,  mystical  faith  in  the  United 
States,  which  no  disillusion  has  been  able  to 
destroy  up  to  now.  In  accordance  with  this 
belief,  one  day,  not  clearly  defined,  the 
United  States,  like  the  avenging  Archangel 
Michael.  wUl  crush  Satan — Soviet  Russia.  Be- 
sides, by  keeping  the  Soviet  Union  in  check 
in  the  International  arena,  the  United  States 
somewhat  hampers  Its  freedom  of  movement 
in  the  satellites,  which  fosters  a  certain 
evolution  of  conditions  not  only  in  these 
countries  but  even  in  the  Soviet  Union  itself. 

Finally,  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
consider  themselves  a  part  of  Western  culture 
and  civilization,  and  desire  Increasingly  close 
ties  with  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe. 

At  any  rate,  they  are  not  reconciled  to  their 
present  fate,  as  revealed  by  sporadic,  violent 
outbursts.  It  is  enough  to  recall  that  in  the 
largest  satellite  country.  Poland,  the  fol- 
lowing occurrences  have  taken  place:  The 
revolt  In  Poznan  In  the  days  of  June  28-39, 
1956,  followed  by  street  fights  with  the  police 
and  the  army.  In  which  about  300  people  lost 
their  lives  (the  ofBclal  figure  given  was  53), 
and  about  1,500  were  wounded;  student  dis- 
turbances in  eight  university  cities  In  March 
1968,  In  which  about  50,000  students  demon- 
strated and  clashed  with  the  mllltla,  later 
to  be  subjected  to  mass  arrests,  trials,  con- 
victions and  expulsion  from  the  universities; 
a  week-long  revolt  of  workers  in  Gdynia. 
Gdansk  and  Szczecin,  as  well  as  other  coastal 
Baltic  cities  In  December  1970.  when  several 
hundred  persons  lost  their  lives  and  were 
secretly  burled  by  the  mllltla  in  the  night 
in  unmarked  places  and  coUectlve  graves, 
and  several  thousand  were  wounded  (official 
figures:  46  dead.  1,166  wounded,  of  these  664 
civilians,  531  functionaries  of  the  mllltla  and 
auxiliary  mlllta,  70  officers  and  men). 

The  last  outbreak  was  particularly  dan- 
gerous for  the  Communist  regime,  since  in 
the  "nation  of  workers  and  petisants,"  the 
supposedly  ruUng  class  revolted;  i.e.,  the 
shipyard  and  port  workers.  The  Immediate 
cause  of  the  dlsttirbances  was  the  provoca- 
tive Increase  of  food  prices  on  the  eve  of  the 
Christmas  holidays,  but  they  did  not  have 
the  characteristics  of  a  hunger  riot,  since 
they  Immediately  evolved  into  revolutionary 
action,  during  which  political  demands  were 
made. 

In  any  case,  all  action,  regardless  of  why 
It  began,  takes  on  the  character  of  political 
action  If  it  ends  in  the  burning  of  three 
buildings — the  seats  of  the  ruling  party — 
and  the  toppling  of  the  government. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  no  iUuslons  about 
the  true  feelings  of  the  people  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  that  is  why  one  of  the  goals 
of  the  ECS  Is  to  sectire  official  confirmation 
from  the  Western  states  that  the  decisions 
taken  in  the  agreements  concluded  in  Te- 
heran and  Talta  are  still  binding  and  that 
the  West  is  stiU  not  interested  In  the  fate  of 
the  people  of  Eastern  Eiurope. 

The  conclusion  of  the  agreements  at  the 
ESC  proposed  by  the  Soviet  Union  would 
amount  to  confirmation  of  the  status  quo  by 
the  Western  states.  It  would  strip  the  people 
of  Eastern  Europe  of  the  last  shreds  of  hope 
for  char  ges  for  the  better  which  might  come 
from  the  West  they  Idealize,  since  for  a  sec- 
ond time  it  would  have  turned  its  back  on 
them. 

In  short,  an  ESC  successful  from  the  So- 
viet point  of  view  would  bury  all  liberation 
aspirations  of  the  people  of  Eastern  Europe. 
It  would  be  followed  by  a  drastic  tightening 
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of  the  reins  and  the  liquidation  of  the  rem- 
nants of  liberal  gains. 

The  time  would  also  come  for  a  reckoning 
with  the  Ceauaeacu  Frond*,  which  the  Krem- 
lin has  been  forced  to  tolerate  up  to  now, 
but  to  which  It  has  never  become  recon- 
ciled. Rumania,  confronted  with  the  political 
victory  of  the  Soviets  at  the  ESC.  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  capitulate,  while 
Ceausescu  would  share  the  fate  of  Dubcek. 

After  Rumania,  it  would  be  Yugoslavia's 
turn.  In  the  Soviet  view,  Yugoslavia  Is  an 
agglomerate  of  six  nations,  joined  In  a  per- 
so.ial  union  embodied  In  the  ruling  sover- 
eign— Tito — but  torn  internally  by  various 
nationalisms  and  by  separatism. 

So  long  as  Tito  Is  alive,  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  has  lost  a  number  of  political  skir- 
mishes with  him,  will  preserve  its  restraint. 
However,  after  his  death  or  resignation,  by 
playing  on  the  existing  deep-seated  divisions 
I'l  the  country,  the  Soviet  Union  will  step 
up  Its  efforts  to  split  Yugoslavia  and  to  liqui- 
date Its  Independence. 

Finally,  the  last  goal  of  an  ESC  success- 
ful for  the  Soviets  will  be  the  arrest  and 
liquidation  of  Communist  China's  infiuence 
In  East  Europe.  After  receiving  confirmation 
from  the  Western  powers  of  its  undisputed 
domination  over  Eastern  Kv.rope,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  no  longer  feel  constrained  and. 
by  means  of  terror  and  police  methods,  would 
seek  to  liquidate  pro-Chinese  factions  in  the 
local  Communist  parties  by  all  available 
means,  and  also  to  suppress  the  hopes  that 
have  been  stirred  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  East  Europe  by  the  Slno-Sovlet  confilct. 

The  Soviet  Union  realizes  full  well  the  tre- 
mendous political  possibilities  of  China  In 
East  Europe  and  the  great  potential  East  Eu- 
rope holds  for  China.  The  Soviet  Union 
knows  that  as  much  independence  from  So- 
viet Russia  as  possible  for  the  countries  of 
East  Europe  Is  In  the  Interest  of  China  (in 
this  respect,  Chinese  Interests  coincide 
exactly  with  those  of  the  United  States) ,  The 
more  Independent  these  countries  are,  the 
less  the  Soviet  Union  can  count  on  their 
considerable  economic  and  military  potential, 
the  more  it  must  concern  Itself  with  Its 
western  fiank,  and  the  less  freedom  of  move- 
ment it  has  on  the  eastern  fiank.  i.e..  Its 
borders  with  China. 

If,  in  connection  with  its  growing  confilct 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  China  wished  to 
bring  about  an  Increase  in  opposition  to  the 
Soviets,  it  could  easily  do  so  by  pursuing  a 
policy  that  would  appeal  not  so  much  to  the 
Communist  parties  and  their  leaders,  as  to 
the  national  and  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
population  of  East  Europe,  even  though  it  Is 
overwhelmingly  anti-ConMnunlst.  China 
would  be  capable  of  this,  since,  as  experi- 
ence demonstrates,  in  Communist  states 
Ideology  always  gives  way  to  national 
interest. 

Chinese  policy  in  East  Europe  up  to  this 
time  has  been  characterized  by  caution  and 
the  use  of  half-measures.  ( Albania.  Rumania 
and  Yugoslavia  are  exceptions.  The  flrst  of 
these  countries  receives  full  pmlltlcal  and 
material  backing,  while  the  second  and  third 
get  only  political  backing,  and  rather  mod- 
erate at  that.) 

During  his  meeting  with  Japanese  Social- 
ists on  July  1.  1964.  Mao  Tse-tung  con- 
demned the  Soviet  annexations  in  East  Eu- 
rope, but  did  not  demand,  either  at  that 
time  or  later,  the  return  to  their  rightful 
owners.  Similarly,  after  the  Invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia,  China  deprecated  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine,  but  did  not  call  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  forces  from  that  country. 
In  the  same  way.  the  pro-Chinese  faction 
of  the  Polish  Communist  party  also  received 
only  partial  backing  from  the  Chinese.  After 
the  escape  of  its  leader.  Kazlmlerz  Mijal,  to 
Albania  with  the  help  of  the  Albanian  Em- 
bassy m  Warsaw,  acting  on  Chinese  orders, 
he  was  given  access  to  the  radio  station  in 
Tirana.  From  there,  he  spoke  to  his  followers 
In   Poland — until   December    1970   branding 
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Wladyslaw  Oomulka,  and  after  that  date 
Edward  Olerek,  as  "traitors  to  the  working 
class,  revisionists  and  Kremlin  agents." 

But  Mijal  was  not  Invited  to  Peking,  even 
though  Radio  Peking  also  broadcasts  pro- 
grams to  Poland  In  the  Polish  language, 
despite  the  fact  that  from  Peking  he  could 
have  spoken  with  the  additional  support  of 
Chinese  authority.  In  this  case  the  Chinese 
preferred  to  use  Albania  as  their  screen. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  also  aware  that  this 
cautious  Chinese  policy  could  be  replaced 
by  a  more  dynamic  one,  which  might  offer 
a  threat  to  Its  domination  in  Europe. 

Every  political  declaration  of  China,  a  na- 
tion 800-milllon  strong,  with  about  4.000 
miles  of  common  border  with  the  Soviet 
Union — what  Is  more,  a  country  that  is  in  a 
state  of  "cold  war"  with  the  Soviet  Union — 
now  carries  greater  weight  In  East  Europe 
than,  for  instance,  did  the  one-time  declara- 
tions by  the  United  States,  separated  from 
the  Soviet  Union  by  3,000  miles,  In  the 
period  of  the  so-called  "policy  of  liberation" 
of  Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles. 

Chtaese  options  run  the  gamut  from  a 
declaration  that  China  does  not  recognize 
the  present  status  quo  in  East  Europe,  but 
does  recognize  the  right  of  the  nations  of 
thU  region  to  self-determination,  all  the 
way  to  demands  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
forces  and  agents  from  East  Europe  and 
restoration  of  true  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence to  these  countries. 

A  solemn  proclamation  of  such  policy  by 
China,  appealing  not  only  to  the  Communist 
parties  but  also  to  the  lOO-mllllon  population 
of  East  Europe,  despite  the  fact  that  It  would 
be  impossible  to  realize  under  present  con- 
ditions, could  bring  East  Europe  to  the  boil- 
ing point  and  would  lead  to  a  tremendous 
increase  in  antl-So^et  feelings.  This  would 
have  great  practical  implications  for  China, 
since  the  Soviet  Union,  considering  the  possi- 
bility of  armed  conflict  with  Chma.  would 
have  to  take  Into  account  the  atmosphere  of 
rebellion  In  East  Europe,  which  could  break 
out  into  open  revolt  In  the  event  of  a  possible 
Soviet  entanglement  in  a  war  with  China  In 
Asia  (a  Soviet  Viet  Nam) . 

This  atmosphere  would  be  bound  to  have 
a  moderating  effect  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
forcing  it  either  to  grant  far-reaching  conces- 
sions to  the  East  European  countries,  or  to 
keep  its  own  divisions  there,  since  satellite 
forces  could  rot  be  trusted.  Both  of  these 
results  would  be  in  the  Interest  of  China 

Also.  In  case  of  an  armed  conflict  with 
China,  If  the  Soviet  Union  decided  to  dis- 
patch satellite  divisions  to  the  Asian  front, 
it  would  not  be  able  to  completely  rely  on 
them.  The  fear  that  these  divisions  might  be 
sent  to  the  Chinese  front  Is  becoming  more 
prevalent  in  East  Europe  tcday. 

The  current  opinion  Is  that  these  divisions 
would  be  destroyed  either  by  thp  Chinese  the 
climate,  or  by  the  Russians  themselves,  who 
are  well  aware  of  the  anti-Soviet  mood  of. 
for  instance,  the  Polish  army.  The  memory 
of  the  Katyn  forest,  where  the  Soviets  mur- 
dered 4.253  officers  of  the  Polish  army  taken 
into  Soviet  captivity  in  1939  and  the  disap- 
pearance without  trace  In  the  Soviet  Union 
of  another  10.000  officer-prisoners,  the  flower 
of  the  Polish  intelligentsia,  is  still  fresh  in 
Polish  minds. 

Young  Polish  boys,  escaped  from  Poland, 
have  already  appeared  in  Italy  and  Austria, 
giving  as  the  reason  for  their  escape  the 
dread  of  service  in  the  Polish  army  doomed 
to  flght  the  Chinese  In  case  of  a  Slno-Sovlet 
conflict:  like  their  grandfathers,  who  escaped 
to  America  in  1905  in  order  not  to  serve  In 
the  Russian  army  flghtlng  the  Japanese  In 
Manchuria.  History  Is  repeating  Itself. 

Under  these  conditions,  a  rapid  liquida- 
tion of  pro-Chinese  factions  in  the  Commu- 
nist parties  and  the  suppression  of  the  pe<^- 
ple's  hopes  for  a  Slno-Sovlet  conflict — to  be 
facilitated  by  the  ESC — are  of  enormous  im- 
portance for  the  Soviet  Union.  These  hopes 
soared  after  President  Nixon's  visit  to  Peking. 
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8i  ice  In  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  East  Eu- 
ro ?e,  every  American -Chinese  rapproacbe- 
m»nt  wUl  b»  directed  against  the  Soviets, 
regardless  of  what  the  United  States  says 
St  out  this. 

Fbe  third  target  is  Communist  China  It- 

f.  According  to  Soviet  plans,  an  ESC  end- 

wlth  the  signing  of  a  general  non-aggres- 

pact  by  the  countries  presently  forming 

NiiTO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  would  Indicate 

China  that  the  Soviet  Union  bad  secured 

western  flank  and  oould  now  remove  Its 

ialons  from  East  Europe,  shifting  them  to 

Chinese  border,  and  that  In  case  of  an 

conflict,  China  could  not  count  on  the 

pfenlng  of  a  second  front  In  Europe. 

3n  the  contrary,  because  of  the  proverbial 

'  of  capltaUst  countries,  the  Soviet  Un- 

wlll  be  able  to  count  on  the  services  of 

huge    Industrial    resources   of   Western 

and  perhaps  even  the  United  States 

case  of  an  armed  conflict  with  China. 

According    to    Communist    doctrine,    the 

caj>ltallst  countries  are  wUUng  to  "sell  the 

for  their  own  necks"  for  profit — then 

not  arms,  which  are  to  be  used  by  one 

sUte  against  another? 

a  word,  after  the  Soviet  Union  finally 

Its  European  affairs  and,  to  a  cer- 

extent.  In  view  of  VS.  and  Canadian 

participation  In  the  ESC,  also  Its  relations 

America,  It  wUl  gain  a  great  deal  of 

of    movement    In    Asia,    extremely 

dangerous  for  China. 

connection  with  the  above,  the  hidden 
of  an  ESC  successful    for   the   Soviet 
will    be   directed    against   China.    It 
m%ht  even  be  appraised  by  the  Chinese  as 
preparation  for  a  strike  against  China, 
this  respect  the  Soviet  concept  of  the  ESC 
reminiscent  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact  of 
Av^ust  1839.  At  that  time  Hitler,  after  he 
decided  to  attack  Poland,  concluded  an 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  heart 
which  was  a  non-aggression  pact.  Could 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  seeking  a  non- 
pact    with   Western    Europe   be- 
lt Is  preparing  to  strike  at  China? 
'.  'tx  all  these  reasons,  an  E8C — In  the  Bo- 
concept — wovild  be  a  serious  diplomatic 
to  China  and  could  have  a  pronounced- 
legative  effect  on  its  relations  with  West- 
Europe  and  the  United  SUtes.  Conse- 
quently, it  could  bring  results  not  intended 
the  American  and  European  contracting 

and  become  a  real  trap  for  them, 
ow  can  this  be  avoided?  Only  by  the 
presentation  of  counterproposals,  since  the 
ones  will  not  result  In  true  security 
Europe,  but  will  only  form  its  fiction. 
"true  security  can  only  be  achieved  by  the 
liqfildatlon  of  the  causes  that  threaten  it. 
at  these  Is  the  transformation  of  the 
of  East  Europe,  Independent  be- 
the  war,  into  Soviet  colonies.  So  long 
these  countries  do  not  regain  their  free- 
and  Independence,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
of  a  lasting  security  and  peace  in  Eu- 
.  Therefore,  to  secure  a  lasting  peace 
kurope,  the  matter  of  the  restoration  of 
sell  -determination  to  the  nations  made  cap- 
by  the  Soviet  Union  should  oe  placed 
the  ESC  agenda.  If  the  Soviet  Union  does 
agree  to  this,  the  ESC  should  not  take 
plafce. 
Efurely  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  West- 
world  to  repeat  the  mistakes  made  in 
Teheran  and  Yalta  and  to  establish  in  Eu- 
,  if  not  in  the  whole  world,  a  Pax 
SotheMca. 
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LirHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 
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OF  KEW   TOSK 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  House  of  Representatives  in  recog- 
nizing the  55th  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania. 

Each  year  people  of  Lithuanian  origin 
and  descent  throughout  America  com- 
memorate this  event  while  Members  of 
Congress  take  time  to  comment  on  the 
liistory  and  tragic  denial  of  freedom  to 
the  Lithuanian  people  since  the  illegal 
occupation  of  that  state.  There  are  many 
troubled  areas  In  the  world  but  the  basic 
international  crime  of  oppression  Is  one 
which  must  not  go  unprotested. 

The  Lithuanian  experience  is  impor- 
tant as  we  debate  the  issues  at  the  forth- 
coming European  Security  Conference 
and  as  we  use  our  best  efforts  to  protect 
the  right  of  self-determination  so  basic  to 
freedom  anywhere  in  the  world.  The 
Lithuanian  people  have  not  lost  hope  for 
a  better  society  and  we  in  the  United 
States  share  their  desire  for  freedom  and 
the  right  to  determine  their  own  destiny. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  CRIME 


HON.  BILL  GUNTER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1973 

Mr.  GUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  your 
attention  and  tiiat  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  following  editorial  broadcast  over 
WTVJ  in  Miami,  Pla.,  in  support  of  the 
extension  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Crime  which  is  chaired  by  Congressman 
Claude  Pepper.  I  would  also  like  to  add 
my  personal  recommendation  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  be  elevated 
to  full  committee  status. 

The  editorial  broadcast  follows: 
"Oke  Ckimx  Wx  Don't  Need  in 
Washington" 

Senator  John  Stennls  Is  gunned  down  in 
front  of  his  home  In  Washington,  The  Oallup 
Poll  lists  the  American  public's  number  one 
concern  as  crime. 

Violence,  fear,  safety  on  the  streets  and  in 
the  home,  is  a  continual  concern  no  matter 
who  you  are  or  where  you  live. 

The  matter,  naturally,  is  a  concern  of  the 
Congress. 

That  is  why  the  House  of  Representatives, 
back  in  1969,  established  a  special  committee 
on  crime.  It  is  headed  by  Claude  Pepper  of 
Miami  ...  an  old  hand  on  Capitol  HUl  .  .  . 
and  a  Congressman  with  vigor  at  the  aee 
of  72. 

In  its  four  years  of  work,  the  Pepper  Com- 
mittee has  looked  into  organized  crime,  aerial 
hijacking,  the  nation's  drug  crisis  and  is  now 
ready  to  embark  on  an  Intensive  probe  of 
street  crime. 

It  is  ready,  that  is,  if  Pepper's  fellow  Con- 
gressmen let  him. 

Select  committees  are  temporary  entitles, 
normaUy  funded  for  a  two-year  operation. 
Pepper  needs  at  least  one  more  year  to  wrap 
things  up. 

But  there  are  forces  trying  to  klU  the  com- 
mittee when  its  current  appropriation  runs 
out  a  week  from  Wednesday. 

The  drug  manufacturers  lobby,  for  one,  is 
not  happy  with  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations on  stlffer  prescription  drug  con- 
trols. 

Republican  House  leadership  reportedly 
would  Just  as  soon  see  street  crime  revela- 
tions curtailed  .  .  .  the  crime  rate  may  not 
have  dropped  as  the  administration  has 
claimed.  The  O.OP.  is  not  enthusiastic  about 
continuing  the  committee's  life. 
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There  are  some  internal  committee  Juris- 
dictional disputes  with  some  Congressmen 
feeling  that  the  Pepper  Committee  is  stealing 
some  of  their  territory  and  thimder. 

Whether  the  committee  gets  a  new  lease  on 
life  may  be  decided  next  week. 

Renlck.  We  can  find  no  good  reason  to  kill 
the  committee.  One  of  its  major  accomplish- 
ments has  been  in  the  field  of  drug  use  in 
schools  with  a  proposal  that  every  school  in 
the  nation  have  a  drug  counselor  on  campus. 

Now  the  committee  is  ready  to  turn  its  at- 
tention to  the  area  of  street  crime  ...  a 
subject  well  known  to  Senator  Stennls  and 
to  millions  of  other  Americans. 

The  committee  is  generating  research  and 
findings  that  will  be  helpful  to  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  legislators  and  the  public. 

The  crime  now  would  be  to  skuttle  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


HON.  JULIA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1973 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washhigton.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  State  winner 
in  the  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  spon- 
sored annually  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Ladies  Auxiliary  is  Miss  Janet  Hunke, 
Route  15,  Box  264,  Olympla.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Hunke. 

Her  winning  enti-y  and  scholarship 
program  follow: 

Voice  of  Dxmocract  Psograic 
(By  Janet  Hunke) 

Quoth  Eplctetus  In  our  first  century  AJ3. 
"No  man  is  free  who  Is  not  master  of  him- 
self." And  like  Eplctetus.  I  believe  freedom 
begins  at  home,  within  myself.  But  what  is 
this  freedom?  Even  an  ideal  requires  a  struc- 
ture. Within  my  "House  of  Freedom,"  Eplcte- 
tus establishes  my  foundation — to  be  myself. 
I  am  responsible  to  act  according  to  my  own 
princ^les;  not  values  predetermined.  If  I 
am  to  be  myself,  I  need  to  determine  my  own 
goals.  Most  importantly  I  must  be  honest 
with  myself,  so  that  honesty  establishes  the 
foundation  of  further  relationships.  Por  free- 
dom is  a  state  of  liberty  rather  than  con- 
finement. Freedom  consists  of  being  myself. 

And  now  that  my  foundation  is  firmly  laid 
I  need  to  build  walls.  The  walls  of  my  Free- 
dom Hoiise  are  composed  of  bricks  of  respect, 
respect  for  other  people.  This  respect  pre- 
vents  me  from  enfrtnglng  on  another  build- 
er's pnqjerty.  The  activities  within  my  house 
must  not  threaten  the  rest  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. Consequently,  I  am  treated  with  con- 
sideration, and  I  can  appreciate  another  per- 
son's worth.  Therefore,  the  foundation  of 
my  house  enables  me  to  be  mjraelf,  and  the 
walls  make  certain  my  actions  don't  trespass 
on  the  rights  of  others. 

All  that  Is  needed  now  is  a  roof  to  complete 
my  House  of  Freedom.  I  believe  my  celling 
should  consist  of  knowledge.  I  must  be  well- 
informed  to  develop  insight.  I  should  deter- 
mine fact  from  fallacy.  Yet,  understanding 
requires  constant  attention.  Pacts,  truths, 
and  principles  must  be  continually  renewed 
to  prevent  the  reins  of  illusion  from  destroy- 
ing my  freedom.  And  the  strength  of  aware- 
ness protects  against  the  winds  of  Ignorance. 
Tes,  knowledge  is  weather-proof,  and  It's 
vital  to  the  maintenance  of  my  Freedom 
House. 

To  build  a  house  today  a  contract  is  re- 
quired. My  contract  Includes  the  responsibll- 
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Ity  to  vote  In  order  to  express  my  opinions 
to  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood.  At  times 
my  neighborhood  sponsors  games  that  dont 
involve  fair  play.  I'm  obligated  to  investigate 
the  rules  of  the  game,  and  to  remind  the 
players  of  the  importance  of  Justice.  If  a 
member  of  the  neighborhood  discards  his 
waste  on  the  street,  I  have  the  responslbUity 
to  petition  and  restrict  his  actions.  Some 
neighbors  have  greater  or  lesser  wealth  than 
myself,  and  I'm  responsible  to  knock  upon 
their  doors  and  meet  those  who  live  inside. 
It's  my  obligation  to  remain  Informed  as  to 
the  actions  of  my  neighborhood,  so  that  I 
can  play  an  active  part  in  Its  endeavors. 

The  day  I  lose  care,  and  stop  maintaining 
my  House  of  Freedom,  it  will  deteriorate, 
and  111  no  longer  have  a  home  to  live  within. 
In  the  wise  words  of  Woody  Outhrie: 

Freedom  is  the  right  to  get  together 

And  to  work  for  each  other  Instead  of  against 

each  other. 
And  that's  why 
The  Freedom  Side 
Uttle  by  Little 
Little  at  a  time 
Has  always  won  every  battle 
And  will  keep  on  winning — 
Will  keep  on  living 
Because  life  is  freedom 
And  without  either  one  you  dont  need  the 

other. 
They're  one  and  the  same  thing. 

"Mt  Responsibilitt  to  Fseedom":  The  26th 
Annual  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholasskif 
Program,  1972-73 

The  Voice  of  Democracy  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  VFW  and  its  Ladles 
Auxiliary  is  conducted  annually  in  our  na- 
tion's secondary  schools  during  the  fall  term. 
It  is  a  national  broadcast  scrlptwritlng  pro- 
gram which  provides  an  opportunity  for  10th, 
11th  and  12th  grade  students  In  our  public, 
private  and  parochial  schools  to  think,  write 
and  speak  up  for  freedom  and  democracy. 

"My  Responsibility  to  Freedom",  theme  for 
the  VPW's  26th  annual  Voice  of  Democracy 
Scholarship  Program,  focuses  the  attention 
of  youth  on  the  principle  that  freedom  Is  a 
responsibility  and  not  a  license.  It  calls  upon 
the  youth  of  America  to  make  a  personal 
evaluation  of  their  responsibility  in  preserv- 
ing ovir  freedom  heritage. 

Participating  students  prepare  and  tran- 
scribe on  magnetic  tape  a  three  to  five  min- 
ute broadcast  script  addressing  their  remarks 
to  the  theme,  "My  Responsibility  to  Free- 
dom." At  each  level  of  Judging — school,  com- 
munity, District,  State  and  National — win- 
ners are  selected  from  the  evaluation  of  the 
Judges  using  three  basic  criteria.  These  cri- 
teria and  the  maximum  point  value  assigned 
to  each  are:  Content,  45;  Originality,  36;  and 
Delivery,  20. 

Upwards  of  600,000  students  from  over 
7,000  secondary  schools  participated  in  this 
year's  26th  annual  Voice  of  Democracy  Pro- 
gram. 

Each  state  winner  receives  an  all-expense 
paid  trip  to  Washington,  D.C..  March  2-7, 
1973.  and  competes  for  one  tf  five  national 
scholarship  awards  provided  by  the  VFW. 
The  first  place  winner  receives  a  910,000 
scholarship  to  the  school  of  his  or  her  choice; 
2nd  place,  «6,000;  3rd  place,  $3,600;  4th  place, 
•2,600;  and  6th  place,  91,500.  In  addition,  the 
monetary  value  of  scholarships  and  awards 
presented  by  the  VFW  and  its  Ladies  Auxil- 
iary to  the  winners  at  the  Post,  County,  Dis- 
trict and  Department  levels  will  be  in  excess 
of  $300,000  this  year. 

During  the  five  days  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
the  state  winners  have  an  opportunity  to 
meet  their  United  States  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives, visit  the  shrines  and  monu- 
ments in  our  nation's  capital  and  observe 
firsthand  the  workings  of  our  federal  govern- 
ment. 
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The  Voice  of  Democracy  Program  was  orig- 
inated by  the  broadcasting  Industry  and  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  26  years 
ago,  and  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  now 
it  has  had  the  continuing  support  of  the 
National  and  State  Associations  of  Broad- 
casters and  Secondary  School  Principals 
Broadcasters  and  Educators  alike  have  been 
enthusiastic  In  their  endorsement  of  the 
Voice  of  Democracy  Program  and  have  con- 
tributed generovisly  of  their  time  and  ex- 
pertise in  the  programs'  development. 
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THE  LAST  ALARM 


RACE  RELATIONS  IN  THE  ARMED 
FORCES 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1973 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  racial  ten- 
sions aboard  the  aircraft  carriers  Kitty 
Hawk  and  Constellation  and  at  two  naval 
Installations  are  not  the  result  of  per- 
missiveness by  the  Navy  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  These  incidents  reflect 
the  continuing  problem  of  racial  injustice 
in  the  armed  services.  While  some  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  secure  equality 
for  black  servicemen,  I  think  the  inci- 
dents aboard  these  naval  vessels  signal 
just  how  far  short  we  are  of  our  goal. 

In  addressing  itself  to  this  great  In- 
justice, the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  has 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  a  re- 
newed effort  to  improve  race  relations 
in  the  armed  services.  I  commend  this 
resolution  to  my  colleagues. 

The  resolution  follows : 
Resolution     on     Racial     Tensions     and 
Violence  in  the  Armed  Forces 

(Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly 
December  7,  1972) 

Whereas,  racial  tensions  aboard  the  aircraft 
carriers  Kitty  Hawk  and  Constellation  and 
at  two  naval  installations  are  alleged  by  some 
to  be  the  result  of  "{jermlsslveness"  by  the 
Navy  rather  than  conditions  of  racial  in- 
justice and  inequality  of  opportunity,  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
any  Unit  of  the  Armed  Forces  can  be  mili- 
tarily sound  or  remain  strong  under  stress 
If  its  personnel  must  live  and  work  in  an 
atmosphere  of  prejudice,  injustice  and  in- 
equality of  opportunity  In  such  matters  as 
assignment,  training,  promotions  and  hous- 
ing, and 

Whereas,  historically,  the  military  services 
have  made  some  significant  advances  in  the 
process  of  desegregation,  and 

Whereas,  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  has  con- 
sistently called  for  and  supported  efforts  by 
all  branches  of  government  to  assure  equal 
opportunity  and  full  dignity  for  all  citizens. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  National  CouncU  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.: 

1.  Commends  those  civilian  and  mUitary 
leaders  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  have  re- 
stated their  commitment  and  redoubled  their 
efforts  to  achieve  racial  Justice  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  at  this  time,  most  notably  Admiral 
Zumwalt  of  the  Navy. 

2.  Urges  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
secretaries  and  military  commanders  of  the 
separate  services,  and  their  subordinates  at 
all  levels  in  the  Armed  Forces  to  give  the 
highest  priority  to  the  identification  of  every 
vestige  of  racism  In  the  military  community. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22.  1973 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  this  time  I  feel  compelled  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
tremendous  job  being  done  by  our  Na- 
tion's firefighters,  in  particular,  Fireman 
Arthur  L.  Ceurvels,  of  Quincy,  Mass., 
who  perished  tragically  February  1  in  the 
line  of  duty.  These  courageous  men  put 
their  lives  in  peril  at  every  alarm.  The 
sudden  passing  of  such  a  brave  dedicated 
man  as  Arthur  Ceurvels  seems  only  to 
underscore  the  great  debt  we  will  eter- 
nally owe  these  selfless  men.  It  is  indeed 
sad  that  we  only  find  time  to  honor  our 
firemen  when  they  have  made  the  final 
sacrifice.  But  it  is  truly  a  tribute  to  men 
like  Arthur  Ceurvels  that  they  seek  no 
great  praise  for  their  work.  Perhaps  that 
is  the  mark  of  a  true  man,  for  Arthur 
Ceurvels  was,  like  so  many  before  him, 
truly  deserving  of  description  as  "Bos- 
ton's Finest."  My  condolences  go  out  to 
Mrs.  Ceurvels,  her  six  children,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Ceurvels'  family,  upon  this 
sEul  occasion.  The  following  newscUpping 
accurately  describes  the  moving  final 
salute  given  to  Fireman  Arthur  Ceurvels : 
Firefighter  Arthur  Ceurvels  Given  Final 
Salute  in  Mass 

QuiNCT. — The  final  salute  W8is  given  and 
the  last  alarm  tolled  at  12:40  p.m.  yesterday 
for  Boston  Firefighter  Arthur  L.  Ceurvels,  48, 
of  Quincy,  as  more  than  3.000  flreflghters 
stood  at  attention  In  a  quarter-mile-long, 
three-man -deep  row  on  Bryant  Avenue,  op- 
f>osite  the  East  Milton  fire  station,  as  the 
cortege  slowly  left  St.  Agatha's  Church,  East 
Milton,  and  traveled  slowly  to  Blue  Hill  Cem- 
etery In  Bralntree. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  James  Keating,  chap- 
lain of  the  Boston  Fire  Department,  delivered 
the  homUy  for  the  26-year-veteran  known 
as  Archie. 

Other  priests  who  concelebrated  the  fu- 
neral mass  were  the  Rev.  Pr.  James  Lane, 
chaplain  of  the  Boston  Police  Department; 
the  Rev.  Fr.  Leo  E.  Nolan  of  St.  Ann's 
Church,  Dorchester;  the  Rev.  Fr.  Daniel  P. 
Hegarty  of  Sacred  Heart  Church,  Rosllndale; 
the  Rev.  Pr.  Daniel  J.  Mahoney  of  St.  Fran- 
cis de  Sales  Church,  Charle.stown;  the  Rev 
Fr.  John  P.  Coffey,  pastor  of  St.  Augustine's 
Church,  South  Boston;  the  Rev.  Fr.  John 
Kelly.  S.J.,  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  West  End; 
the  Rev.  Fr.  William  D.  Coughlln  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  Wakefield;  the  Rev.  Fr. 
Jeremiah  J.  Culllnane  of  St.  Thomas  More 
Church,  Bralntree,  chaplain  of  the  Associated 
Flreflghters  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Rev. 
Fr.  William  J.  O'Connor  and  the  Rev.  Fr.  Mar- 
tin T.  Cogavln  of  St.  Agatha's  Church  Both 
the  main  sanctuary  and  the  lower  chapel  of 
the  church  were  filled  to  capacity.  About 
300  other  flreflghters  stood  outside  the  church 
grounds. 

St.  Agatha's  parochial  school  was  closed 
because  it  was  the  feast  day  of  St.  Agatha. 

Firefighters  came  from  Detroit,  Mich.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Buffalo  and  New  York  City, 
Providence  and  from  New  Hampshire. 

Howard  McCIennan,  president,  and  Daniel 
Delagarto,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Flreflghters.  were 
there  from  Washington,  DC. 

Attorney  Oenaral  Robert  H.  Qulnn  and  Sec- 
retary of  Public  Safety  Richard  E.  McLaugh- 
lin were  present. 

Also  attending  were  Leo  Laughlln,  presl- 
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dent  of  the  100  Club;  Newton  Fire  Chief  and 
Pred  Perlclns,  representing  the  Mass.  Plre 
Chiefs  Assn.;  Holyoke  Plre  Chief  William 
Mahouey,  representing  the  New  E^ngland  Fire 
Chiefs  Assn..  Joisph  Snvder.  state  flre  mar- 
shal, and  Martin  Curry  of  the  state  Building 
Frades  Council. 

Other  dignitaries  there  were  Edward  Sul- 
.Ivan,  deputy  mayor  of  Boston.  Sen.  Joseph 
rimllty,  D-Bcston  Boston  City  Councillor 
Wbert  O'Neill  and  Qulncy  Mayor  Walter  J. 
iiannon. 

Rep.  Michael  F.  Flaherty,  D-South  Boston 
vho  filed  legislation  Jointly  with  Firefighter 
Ceurvels.  was  also  there. 

Legislation  pertaining  to  binding  arbitra- 
;lon  which  was  defeated  last  year  by  four 
rotes  was  reflled  this  year  and  scheduled  for 
1  hearing  in  three  week?.  Another  bill  which 
;hey  Jointly  sponsored  was  an  amendment  M 
k  pension  bill  which  would  provide  an  equal 
>enslon  to  the  surviving  minor  children  If  the 
irldow  of  a  firefighter  Idlled  In  the  line  of 
luty  died. 

Firefighter  Ceurvels  died  Friday  at  Boston 
^ity  Hospital.  He  was  responding  to  an  auto- 
nobile  flre  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  H 
Streets.  South  Boston,  when  the  ladder  truclt 
ilcldded  and  struck  an  abutment  on  South- 
impton  Street,  throwing  him  from  the  Jump 
leat.  The  truck  JacUuiifed  and  rolled  over 

itm 

Firefighter  Ceurvels  was  Instrumental  in 
inionizlng  the  Boston  Flre  Department  some 
!0  years  ago  and  had  served  as  vice  president 
ind  president  of  Local  718  of  the  Intema- 
;ional  Association  of  Firefighters.  At  the  time 
>f  his  death  he  was  president  of  the  Aosocl- 

I  ^ted  Firefighters  of  Massachusetts,  a  poet  he 
lad  held  for  the  past  three  years. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ann  L. 
Hurley)  Ceiu-vels;  four  sons,  Arthur  L. 
Ceurvels.  Jr.,  Richard  Ceurvels,  Joseph  Ceur- 
■els,  and  Gerald  Ceurvels,  two  daughters, 
diss  EMane  L.  Ceurvels,  and  Catherine  Ceur- 
els. 

He  is  also  stirvived  by  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Lnne  (Ross)  Ceurvels  of  Oroton;  five 
(rothers   Joseph  Ceurvels  of  Walpole,  a  Bos- 

■  on  firefighter;  Oscar  Ceurvels  of  Dedhsun, 
loy  Ceurvels  of  Abington  and  Robert  Ceur- 
els  of  Burlington,  also  a  Boston  firefighter; 
ind  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Mclsaac  and 

J  Irs.  Muriel  McMillan,  both  of  Oroton. 


rHE    55TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    ES- 
TONIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  HUBER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  8,  1973 

Mr.  HX7BER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Saturday. 
:  ''ebniary  24,  marks  the  55th  anniversary 
of  Estonia's  independence.  Estonia  is 
<ne  of  the  three  small  Baltic  nations 

hat  sits  imwilllngly  under  the  Soviet 
yoke.  As  In  the  case  of  Lithuania  and 
]  Atvla,  Estonia  has  been  under  Russian 
1  ule.  except  for  the  brief  period  between 

Vorld  War  I  and  World  War  n.  As  with 
1  he  other  Baltic  nations,  Estonia  has 
!  uffered  from  two  Soviet  smd  one  Nazi 
(Jerman  occupation.  The  United  States 
s  dll  does  ijot  recognize  the  validity  of 
t  he  Soviet  occupation  of  Estonia,  and  a 
Isgation  furnishes  diplomatic  represen- 
I  atlon  for  Estonia  in  Washington,  D.C. 

Estonia,  during  its  brief  period  of 
^dependence,  enjoyed  a  unique  consti- 
tution. The  drafting  committee  for  this 
c  snstitution  is  said  to  have  relief  upfen 
tie  models  of  Switzerland.  France,  and 
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the  United  States  for  its  fundamental 
principles.  These  principles,  of  course, 
do  not  fit  the  mold  of  the  "dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat'  principles  as , under- 
stood by  the  disciples  of  Marxism  and 
Leninism  that  presently  rule  Estonia. 

When  the  Red  Army  rolled  into  Es- 
tonia in  1940.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
60,000  Estonians  were  arrested  and 
exiled  to  distant  parts  of  Siberia.  And 
this  was  only  part  of  the  reign  of  ter- 
ror that  ensued.  From  June  of  1941 
through  October  of  1944,  Estonia  existed 
as  a  virtual  province  of  Nazi  Germany. 
When  the  Red  Army  returned  in  1944, 
whole  areas  of  Estonia  were  clrared  to 
make  for  settlers  from  other  parts  of 
th3  Soviet  Union.  This  became  a  pattern 
of  Sovietization  of  the  country  as  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  U.S.S.R.  sought 
by  this  means  to  dilute  and  weaken 
Estonian  national  spirit. 

However,  the  evidence  Indicates,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  other  Baltic  nations, 
that  national  pride,  and  a  yearning  for 
freedom  still  exists  In  Estonia.  We,  In 
the  Free  world,  must  nourish  their  hope 
for  freedom  and  Justice  and  not  forget 
them. 


February  22,  1973 

THE  OLYMPICS  MUST  BE  SAVED 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  commemorating  the  55th  an- 
niversary of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  Lithuania.  At  this  time  may 
we  extend  our  warmest  expression  of 
friendship  and  support  to  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  this  country,  which  re- 
mains under  illegal  occupation  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Having  officially  declared  its  independ- 
ence on  February  16.  1918,  Lithuania  was 
promptly  invaded  by  the  Russian  Red 
Army  in  1919,  yet  successfully  cleared 
its  land  of  the  invaders  and  enjoyed  two 
decades  of  self-government  between  the 
two  World  Wars.  However,  1940  brought 
further  invasion  and  full  occupation  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  Along  with  Estonia  and 
Latvia,  Lithuania  was  soon  acclaimed  a 
Soviet  Republic. 

Over  these  past  30  years,  the  Soviets 
have  continued  their  illegal  annexation 
and  occupation,  denying  the  citizens  of 
Lithuania  very  basic  human  rights  and 
freedom  of  expression.  Religious  perse- 
cution in  Lithuania  is  particularly 
severe,  where  the  Catholic  Church  has 
suffered  various  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

May  we  take  this  occasion  to  salute 
the  Lithuanian  people  in  their  resolve 
to  fight  for  human  rights  and  self-deter- 
mination. Today  the  Soviets  cannot  sup- 
press their  aspirations  for  freedom,  and 
all  free  nations  of  the  world  join  in 
support  of  their  cause.  The  United  States 
has  never  recognized  the  incorporation 
of  the  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet  Union 
and  continues  this  policy. 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF    NrW    TOEK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1973 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragedy 
surrounding  the  Munich  Olympics  gave 
rise  to  a  great  deal  of  speculation  about 
the  inevitable  demise  of  the  Olympics. 
Now  that  the  emotion  of  the  moment  has 
passed,  concerned  people  can  more  rea- 
sonably offer  their  opinions  on  the  kind 
of  Olympic  games  that  might  best  serve 
the  tradition  of  sport  in  the  years  to 
come. 

In  light  cf  the  support  which  has 
arisen  in  the  wake  of  the  most  recent 
Olympic  ordeal,  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  Olympics  are  nearing  extinction. 
Much  thought  has  been  given  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Olympics  by  many  people, 
but  none  has  demonstrated  greater  com- 
mitment to  their  continuation,  with 
greater  seriousness,  than  Pas^n  Jordan, 
track  and  field  coach  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, a  close  friend  of  mine  and  my 
former  coach  at  Occidental  College  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Payton  Jordan  has  committed  his  life 
to  the  pursuit  of  excellence  in  sport,  and 
none  can  speak  with  greater  wisdom 
axid  authority  on  the  future  of  sport  than 
he.  Presently  the  vice  president  of  the 
International  Track  and  Field  Coaches 
Association,  he  has  served  as  head  coach 
of  the  1968  U.S.A.  Olympic  track  and 
field  team  to  Mexico  City  and  as  assistant 
coach  of  the  U.S.A.  Olympic  track  and 
field  team  to  Tokyo  in  1964.  His  32  years 
as  a  track  and  field  coach  mark  him  as 
one  of  the  deans  in  the  field  of  sport. 

Those  sincerely  concerned  about  the 
future  of  the  Olympics  would  do  well  to 
heed  his  words.  His  wisdom  and  his  devo- 
tion are  beyond  question. 

He  has  recently  written  an  article  en- 
titled, "The  Olympics  Must  Be  Saved," 
which  forthrightly  addresses  Itself  to  the 
Olympic  crisis.  I  recommend  it  highly 
and  include  it  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Olympics  Must  Bk  Saved 

<By  Payton  Jordan  with  Stanley  Wilson) 

It  all  started  over  2,000  years  ago  as  a  na- 
tional festival  of  the  Oreeks,  probably  con- 
nected with  rites  paid  to  a  deity.  After  be- 
ing discontinued  for  a  considerable  period, 
they  were  re-established  in  the  Ninth  Cen- 
tury, B.C.  by  IphituB,  king  of  Ells,  and  Ly- 
curgus,  who  were  commanded  by  the  Delphic 
oracle  to  revive  the  festival  as  a  remedy  for 
pestilence  with  which  Greece  was  then  af- 
flicted. At  first  the  festival  was  confined  to 
a  single  day,  and  consisted  of  a  simple  match 
of  runners  in  the  stadium,  which  was  about 
200  meters  long. 

As  the  celebration  grew,  they  were  open 
to  persons  of  all  ranks  and  occupations.  The 
only  conditions  were  that  the  contestants 
should  prove  a  pure  Hellenic  descent  and  of 
good  moral  character.  Of  highest  importance, 
the  i>artlcipants  took  a  solemn  oath  to  con- 
tend fairly.  Thus  the  Olympics  were  born. 

After  the  Seventh  Olympiad,  Dalcles  the 
Messenlan  received  for  his  victory  in  the 
stadium  a  wreath  from  the  sacred  olive  tree 
at  Olympla.  This  simple  reward,  with  the 
honor  of  being  proclaimed  victor,  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  for  everlasting  glory. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  stood  at  the  confiuence 
of  the  Cladlus  and  Ruphla  rivers,  the  site 
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of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Olympla.  It  was  a 
spiritual,  ethereal  moment  during  which  I 
fully  understood  the  evolution  of  man,  his 
role  in  athletics,  and  his  relationship  to  all 
of  mankind. 

Through  years  of  being  a  participant  and  a 
coach,  I  have  been  a  small  part  of  that  evolu- 
tion— ^I  shared  a  piece  of  this  world  with  my 
fellows.  We  shared  the  emotions  of  losses, 
pitfalls,  embarrassment,  and  anguish.  But 
through  It  all.  we  learned  a  treasured  lesson: 
a  great  loes  makes  a  better  wiimer,  and  It  Is 
a  brave  man  who  can  accept  the  emotional 
wrenching  of  losing.  But  It  didn't  stop  there. 
Rather  than  casting  fault  and  striking  out 
at  everything  and  everyone  around  us,  we 
prepared  for  another,  a  better  day. 

Now,  however,  the  Olympic  tradition  and 
heritage  face  a  crisis  that  transcends  the 
original  intent.  Blood,  not  glory,  stains  the 
grounds  of  Munich.  It  is  blood  that  has 
become  a  universal  nightmare.  It  is  blood 
that  has  cast  a  grotesque  and  ominous  shad- 
ow ckTound  the  world. 

For  the  first  time  in  Olympic  history,  the 
victory  stand  was  draped  in  black  and  the 
flags  of  122  competing  countries  flew  at  half 
mast  mourning  the   11   Israeli  dead. 

The  immediate  responses  heard  around 
the  world  were  not  to  prepare  for  another, 
a  better  day.  They  cried  out  against  the 
complexities  of  nationalism,  fanaticism,  in- 
trigue, and  bureaucratic  ineptness. 

But  the  cries  against  the  Black  September 
terrorists  overshadow  controversies  that  be- 
gan virtually  from  the  moment  the  first  of 
the  10.000  athletes,  coaches,  trainers,  and 
officials  arrived  for  the  Games.  Ironically, 
Germany's  object  was  designed  to  demon- 
strate the  changes  that  had  occurred  between 
the  Nazi  Germany  of  1936  and  the  gracious 
host  of  1972. 

Munich  Lord  Mayor  Dr.  Hans  Hocken  Vog- 
el  expressed  the  German's  labor  of  love  on 
the  opening  day : 

"Our  intention  Is  not  only  to  build  mod- 
ern installations  in  a  pleasant,  parklike  set- 
ting and  provide  faultless  organization  .  .  . 
Munich's  actual  goal  is  to  hold  a  festival 
of  peace  in  the  spirit  of  the  Olympic  idea, 
characterized  by  understanding,  reconcilia- 
tion, and  brotherhood  among  all  peoples. . . ." 

But  it  wasn't  to  be. 

From  the  beginning  there  was  strife.  A 
number  of  American  blacks,  operating  as  a 
nameless-leaderless  group,  and  eighteen 
African  nations  hinted  they  would  walk  out 
over  the  entry  of  Rhodesia.  Political  bicker- 
ing, the  imposition  of  gags  on  athletes,  and 
charges  of  human  rights  permeated  the 
pleasant  Alpine  community  of  Kempten. 

It  was  claimed  that  the  quality  of  some 
of  the  officiating  denied  competitors  an  hon- 
est chance;  political  prejudice  overcame  Im- 
partiality In  judging;  the  loss  by  the  United 
States  basketball  team  to  the  Russians  came 
under  severe  attack;  Rick  DeMont,  16-year- 
old  American  swimmer,  was  deprived  of  his 
gold  medaVln  the  400  meters  free -style  after 
falling?  a  drlgs  test,  a  medication  he  said  was 
necessary  tp  combat  asthma;  brilliant  Mark 
Spitz  enpli^ed  home  to  America  before  the 
Games  concluded  because  he  is  a  Jew  and 
was  In  fear  of  his  life. 

A  feeling  emerged  that  some  countries  are 
wlUing  to  drop  out  of  the  nationalistic  race 
which  they  claim  the  Olympic  Games  have 
become,  with  political  systems,  rather  than 
athletes  competing. 

Dr.  Roger  Bannister,  Chairman  of  the 
Sports  Council  of  Great  Britain,  was  suc- 
cinct In  his  analysis  of  the  tending  change  in 
the  role  of  the  Olympics: 

"This  Is  inconsistent  with  human  dignity 
and  the  concept  of  freedom  and  enjoyment 
which  first  gave  rise  to  sport.  .  .  ." 

Avery  Brundage,  the  84-year-old  retiring 
president  of  the  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, declared  after  the  Israeli  massacre: 

"The  Games  must  go  on." 

A  multitude  of  athletes  and  coaches  agrees 
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that  the  Games  must  continue,  but  the  dis- 
parity in  procedures  is  wide. 

"Medals  aren't  everything,"  said  Clifford 
Buck,  president  of  the  UJ3.  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, "but  I  confess  that  I  thought  we'd 
do  better.  When  we  get  home,  we  will  have  a 
meeting  to  evaluate  our  performance." 

An  Olympic  participant  after  the  games 
was  heard  to  remark,  "We  were  a  big  bust. 
We  must  go  to  Congress  and  have  the  entire 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee  reconstructed." 

Others  in  the  sports  field  have  suggested 
the  ultimate,  that  the  Games  be  dissolved. 

We  feel,  however,  that  there  are  other 
answers  that  will  return  the  Games  to  their 
Intended  purpose,  will  provide  dignity  and 
honor  for  individual  athletes,  wUl  eliminate 
nationalistic  polarization,  and  will  furnish 
a  once-in-a-Ufetlme  experience  for  specta- 
tors. 

The  conclusions  were  arrived  at  because  for 
the  first  time  it  was  my  privilege  to  view  the 
Games  as  a  spectator  and  evaluator,  not  as  a 
critic  or  a  participant.  Rather,  It  was  the  view 
of  one  who  sees  the  values  of  the  Olympic 
movement.  These  values  are  not  Isolated,  but 
encompass  all  nations,  their  participants,  and 
their  citizens.  For  the  world  community,  the 
Oljrmpics  must  be  saved. 

In  the  first  instance,  we  view  with  abhor- 
rence the  violence  that  occurred  at  the 
Games.  However,  it  Is  the  madness  of  society, 
not  the  madness  of  this  particular  Olympics. 
It  was  the  act  of  a  maverick  fringe  that 
would  turn  the  wholesome  people  of  the 
world  against  each  other. 

In  just  sixteen  days,  we  saw  the  good  and 
the  bad  mirrored  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  But  we  do  not  necessarily  believe  that 
Imperfections  should  prevent  forward  prog- 
ress. Rather,  now  is  the  time  to  stand  back 
In  the  meadow  and  look  at  the  forest  rather 
than  the  trees.  Learning,  rather  than  rhet- 
oric, must  come  from  unwholesome  and 
despicable  experiences.  The  Olymoics  stlU 
have  so  much  more  to  offer  humanity  than 
anything  yet  devised  by  man.  This  is  separate 
from  religious  bellafs.  but  the  two  have  a 
kinship.  We  would  b-  zvUty  of  a  grave  error 
if  we  lost  sight  of  r,ii-  Maker,  who  guards  us 
and  gives  us  strength.  The  ancient  Greeks 
paid  tribute  to  their  deity  as  they  competed. 
We  believe  th-^.t  today's  Olympic  competitor 
cannot  participate  without  paying  similar 
homage. 

With  this  interrelationship  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  physical,  combined  with  common  en- 
deavor, this  should  be  a  moment  in  history 
when  we  not  only  can  save  the  spirit  of  the 
Olympics  but  Improve  upon  them  and  make 
them  of  even  greater  importance  and  sig- 
nificance for  the  participants  and  the  citizens 
of  the  wor.d. 

What  are  the  steps  that  would  lead  to  this 
rejuvenation  of  the  true  Olympian  purpose? 
In  the  first  instance,  nationalism  must  be 
minimized.  We  concede  that  certain  ath- 
letes always  will  represent  certain  countries. 
However,  resentment  often  occurs  when  a 
particular  country  dominates  and  its  national 
anthem  is  repeated  until  Its  notes  become  an 
irritant  rather  than  a  tribute.  We  would  sug- 
gest that  an  official  Olympic  fanfare  be 
played  as  the  appropriate  medals  are  placed 
over  the  victors'  heads.  This  would  repre- 
sent the  ultimate  moment  of  honoring  a 
champion  who  has  competed  against  his 
peers  rather  than  against  a  representative  of 
a  specific  nation.  It  would  represent  the  glory 
of  man  against  man  Instead  of  glorifying 
nationalistic  Interests.  If  nations  wished  to 
honor  Individual  efforts  within  the  context 
of  nationalism,  appropriate  ceremonies  could 
take  place  within  the  specific  nations'  Olym- 
pic compounds  or  when  the  team  members 
return  to  their  respective  homelands. 

This  method  of  honoring  man  against  man 
would  point  up  the  basic  tenet  of  sports: 
responsibility  of  an  athlete  to  himself,  to 
his  team-mates,  and  to  his  country.  Fail- 
ing to  recognize  and  shoulder  responsibility 
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too  long  has  been  a  failure  of  society.  Man 
and  athlete  must  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  according  to  his  own  genius.  Man 
and  athlete  each  faces  one  or  more  moments 
of  responsibility;  however,  that  moment 
must  be  preceded  by  training,  respect  for 
authority,  guidance,  and  self  or  impo;ed 
discipline.  When  applied  to  an  athlete,  dis- 
cipline provides  a  reinforcement  that  per- 
mits the  competitor  to  reach  heights  that 
once  were  foreign  to  him. 

The  elimination  of  scoring  points  and  list- 
ing medals  won  by  nations  would  enhance 
appreciably  this  head-to-head  competition 
and  reward.  This  element  most  probabiy 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  control.  How- 
ever, an  appeal  must  be  made  to  eU  who  are 
represented  at  the  Olympics— athletes, 
coaches,  spectators,  and  especially  the  press. 
It  Is  a  large  order,  we  concede;  however,  in 
the  interest  of  fairness  there  is  simplistic 
logic.  For  example,  Finland  has  a  population 
of  approximately  five  million  persons,  only 
a  handful  more  than  the  largest  cities  In  the 
world.  Should  athletes  from  Finland  be  re- 
quired to  compete  in  every  event  and  be 
expected  to  cotnplle  points  compara'-ile  lo 
the  United  States  or  Russia?  We  would  / 
rather  the  Finns,  and  others  similar  to  them  / 
be  honored  for  their  participation  and  ex-  ^ 
cellence,  however  small  in  numbers  they 
might  be.  We  feel  strongly  that  individual 
honor  would  do  much  tow&j-d  eliminating 
the  political  implications  of  the  games.  We 
must  recognize  thp.t  winning  Is  that  pin- 
nacle for  which  we  strive  as  individuals 
r.nd  mtion-:  brwe- er.  v.e  iu..st  educate 
ourselves  and  others  that  striving  Is  a«  im- 
portant as  winning,  and  participation  has 
equal  meaning  and  value,  -nils  would  re- 
quire a  rebirth  of  the  symbol  of  oneness  of 
athletic  purpose  rather  than  a  fragmentation 
of  people.  Ideals,  an  opening  of  old  wounds, 
or  creation  of  new  hurts  and  misunder6ta;;d- 
ings. 

We  have  seen  clearly  that  officiating  suf- 
fers from  a  basic  ineffectiveness.  It  Is  our 
considered  Judgment  that  the  host  nation 
should  assume  the  entire  responsibility  of 
Judging  events.  We  believe  that  It  would  aid 
In  avoiding  sectional  evaluation  for  national 
or  political  reasons.  The  responsibility  to  be 
fair  and  detached  would  be  of  greater  mag- 
nitude if  It  were  placed  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  or  the  host  nation  We  submit 
that  this  suggestion  is  open  to  argument; 
however,  we  are  reaching  for  solutions  that 
will  place  competition  on  a  positive,  objec- 
tive footing. 

The  foregoing  are  Individual  considerations 
that  could  be  expanded  to  other  appropriate 
areas.  But  what  are  the  answers  to  those 
who  cry  that  the  Games  have  burgeoned  to 
the  point  that  they  no  longer  are  able  to 
accomplish  their  original  Intent? 

Our  studied  recommendation  is  th.it  the 
time  is  ripe  for  a  change  In  the  basic  for- 
mat of  the  Olympic  organization.  The  pres- 
ent size  and  numbers  of  partlcl{>ants  are 
much  too  large  and  cumbersome  for  feasible, 
efficient  operation.  The  preparation  and 
presentation  of  the  Games  as  they  now  are 
conducted  are  exorbitantly  expensive  and 
either  discourage  or  prevent  some  countries 
from  sending  participants  to  the  Games.  If 
nothing  else,  the  smaller,  less  affiuent  na- 
tions cannot  afford  to  fund  and  sponsor  the 
Games  and  enjoy  the  privilege  of  hosting 
the  event. 

To  make  it  possible  that  all  peoples  of  the 
world  can  share  in  the  thrills,  drama,  sport- 
ing excellence,  and  Ideals  of  the  Olympiad, 
we  propose  that  the  present  form  be  dis- 
carded and  restructured  into  four  major 
blocks; 

1.  Track  and  field,  swimming,  and  aqua- 
tics; 

2.  Boating,  sailing,  canoeing,  rough  water 
boating,  shell  boat  racing; 

3.  Combative  and  skUl  events,  including 
gymnastics,      boxing,      wrestling,      fencing. 
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narksnuuiAhlp,    weight    lifting,    equeetrlan, 
I  ^nd  otber  reUted  sports: 

4.  Team  events  such  as  soccer,  basketball. 
Held  hockey,  and  volleyball.  There  may  be 
I  acre  compatible  groupings;  this  Is  merely  a 
ample. 

We  also  recommend  that  each  block  be 
leld  In  a  specific  year  with  four  year  cycles, 
hus  pieeervlng  the  historic  foiur  year  In- 
erval.  Therefore,  If  track  and  field  events 
irere  held  In  the  first  year,  they  would  be 
conducted  again  In  the  fifth  year  of  the 
lycle. 

It  would  be  advantageous  in  many  re- 
spects. Each  block  of  activities  could  be  held 
1  ti  a  different  country.  Thus,  virtually  any 
I  lo'intry  In  the  world  would  have  the  oppor- 
unlty  and  funds  to  sponsor  an  Olympic 
I  ipectacle.  A  yearly,  block -type  Oames  would 
]  ermlt  spectators  an  opportunity  to  view 
1  he  contests  of  their  choice.  It  would  tele- 
I  cope  the  Oames  Into  a  focal  point  and  all 
!  pectators  could  enjoy  each  event.  As  It  now 
li  conducted.  It  Is  physically  Impossible  for 
I  spectator  to  view  more  than  a  limited 
1  lumber  of  events. 

Additionally,  this  procedure  would  ellml- 
ilate  massive  numbers  of  administrative  of- 
!  clals.  athletes,  coaches,  press  coverage,  and 
{ rowing  lists  of  dignitaries.  This  abundance 
<  f  participants  has  tended  to  create  con- 
I  estlon  and  111  will  that  frequently  has 
I  lace'l  a  damper  on  the  true  spirit  of  the 
( ilymplcs.  Conversely.  It  would  enhance  the 
1  rue  Olympian  spirit  and  the  leadership 
1  tiat  Is  needed  by  the  International  Olympic 
Qommlttee. 

Further,  It  would  provide  greater  auton« 
dmy  and  leadership  for  the  Individual 
t  locks  or  event  units.  With  few  exceptions, 
^e  Oames  have  been  conducted  In  large, 
nanclally-powerful  nations  that  had  the 
resources  to  construct  multl-mllllon  dollar 
9  Eadlums  and  complexes.  All  too  often  these 
athletic  facilities  have  become  white  ele- 
{ hants,  seldom  used  In  their  entirety  once 
tfxe  Oames  were  concluded. 

Restructuring  the  Oames  In  cycles  of 
sbialler  scale  would  allow  citizens  of  less 
aDBuency  to  share  with  the  world  family 
t  lelr  culture,  their  heritage,  and  point  to 
t  lelr  progress  and  contribution  to  mankind. 
This  Is  otir  proposal  because  the  Oames 
ikust  be  saved.  Perhaps  It  Is  Just  an  Ideal, 
t  at  without  Ideals  and  dreams,  what  do  we 
t  ave  left? 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  n.LiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
ojr  all  Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin 
a  nd  descent,  I  would  like  to  pay  special 
t  ibute  to  the  celebration  on  February  16 
0  f  the  55th  anniversary  of  the  estabUsh- 
Eient  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  in 

ms. 

We,  as  Americans,  are  a  free  people, 
dne  of  our  most  cherished  beliefs  is 
t  le  fimdamental  right  of  every  people 
t)  self-determination.  Historically,  we 
t:ave  translated  that  belief  into  a  firm 
c  immltment  to  allow  small  nations  to  re- 
main free  from  the  tyrannies  of  larger 
Bfid  more  powerful  neighbors. 

In  response  to  this  55th  anniversary  of 
Ilthuanlan  Independence,  let  us  assure 
t  le  oppressed  people  of  Lithuania — and 
t  leir  descendants  in  this  country — that 
w  e  have  not  forgotten  them,  or  the  heart- 
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aches  and  suffering  which  they  have  en- 
dured since  they  were  subjugated  to  the 
Commimist  rule  of  Moscow.  We  salute 
the  proud  people  of  Lithuania  and  the 
remarkable  spiritual  and  ethnic  strength 
which  sustains  them  to  his  day. 

Because  we  cherish  so  dearly  our  own 
freedom  as  Americans,  let  us  all  pray 
for  strengthening  the  hope  which  the 
people  of  Lithuania  hold  for  an  ultimate 
return  to  freedom. 


TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  CONGRESS- 
MAN MILES  C.  ALLGOOD,  OF  MEN- 
TONE,  ALA. 


I      HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  occasionally 
we  in  America  are  blessed  with  the  serv- 
ices of  men,  who  by  their  vision,  hard 
work,  and  love  of  country,  leave  a  valu- 
able legacy  for  future  generations.  Such 
a  man  Is  Miles  C.  Allgood,  of  Mentone, 
Ala.,  who  served  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  from   1922  untU   1934. 

It  is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  report  to 
you  that  Miles  is  celebrating  his  95th 
birthday  today  and  sends  his  regards  to 
everyone  here. 

Often,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  tend  to  for- 
get the  work  of  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants. I  think  it  is  good  for  us  to  stop  from 
time  to  time  and  say  thtmk  you  to  these 
individuals. 

I  would  like  to  have  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  statement  prepared 
by  Congressman  Allgood  depicting  a  few 
of  the  highlights  of  his  career. 

The  statement  follows : 

Recollections 
(By  Miles  C.  Allgood) 

Mentone,  Ala. — I  will  be  nlnety-flve  years 
of  age  on  February  22.  1973  and  have  lived 
to  be  the  oldest  Representative  In  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Alabama.  I  have  had  an 
Interesting  and  eventful  life. 

I  taught  school  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  I 
broke  the  record  at  State  Normal  College 
(now  Florence  State  University)  by  complet- 
ing a  thirty  six  months  course  In  Advanced 
Teacher  Training  In  fifteen  months.  I  am  the 
oldest  graduate  of  that  fine  University. 

As  chairman  of  the  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation Committee,  I  sponsored  and  helped 
secure  legislation  to  develop  the  hydro-elec- 
tric power  on  the  mighty  Tennessee,  the  tur- 
bulent Colorado,  and  the  great  Columbia 
Rivers.  These  great  rivers  generate  enormous 
amounts  of  power  and  electricity.  They  also 
Irrigate  and  make  productive  more  than  two 
mUUon  acres  of  desert  land. 

When  President  PrankUn  Roosevelt  was 
elected.  I  visited  him  In  Warm  Springs, 
Georgia.  During  the  Interview  he  stated,  "I 
see  you  have  been  a  State  Farm  Agent  and 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  Alabanui. 
The  economic  condition  of  the  farmers,  espe- 
cially Southern  farmers  Is  bad.  I  want  to  do 
something  to  help  them.  With  your  experi- 
ence, you  should  be  able  to  tell  me  some- 
thing to  do." 

I  told  him  that  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama 
on  the  Tennessee  River  was  built  as  a  war 
project  m  World  War  I  to  furnish  muni- 
tions In  time  of  war  and  electricity  and  fer- 
tilizer In  time  of  peace.  I  told  him  that  we 
had  been  at  peace  for  fifteen  years  and  not 
a  kilowatt  of  electricity  or  a  sack  of  fertilizer 
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had  been  produced.  His  secretary  took  thu 
Information  down  In  shorthand. 

The  foUowlng  January  I  received  a  long 
distance  call  from  New  York.  I  was  advised 
by  the  President  that  he  wanted  me  to  go 
with  him  on  a  special  train  to  Alabama  to 
see  the  property  that  I  had  told  him  about 
and  asked  me  to  give  him  the  names  of  the 
Congressmen  who  were  Interested  In  that  de- 
velopment. 

I  rode  with  him  In  his  private  car  to  In- 
spect Muscle  Shoals.  The  main  result  of  that 
visit  was  the  passage  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey 
Authority  BUI  which  has  brought  genenU 
prosperity  throughout  the  Tennessee  Valley 

In  1930,  the  Irrigation  and  Reclamation 
Committee  was  Invited  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  Washington  and 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  some  other 
Northwestern  States  to  visit  their  areas. 

The  development  of  the  Columbia  River 
had  been  before  Congress  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  One  plan  was  to  build  a  dam  at 
Grand  Coulee  Palls.  The  other  plan  advocated 
by  Representative  Smith  of  Idaho,  was  to  dig 
a  canal  for  sixty  miles  from  lakes  In  Idaho 
to  bring  water  for  desert  lands  In  the  State 
of  Washington. 

Our  Committee  spoke  at  Grand  Coulee  to 
some  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  people.  I  was 
the  last  to  speak.  None  of  the  Congressmen 
had  recommended  either  of  the  plans.  We 
were  on  the  bank  of  the  ColumbU  and  I 
threw  my  hand  out  toward  the  river  and 
said,  "Here  Is  the  place  to  build  a  dam  to 
furnish  water  to  Irrigate  a  mUllon  acres  and 
to  produce  enormous  quantities  of  hydro- 
electric power."  I  recleved  awlld,  shoutlna 
ovation.  ^ 

We  returned  to  Washington  and  secured 
the  first  appropriation  to  build  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  which  now  Irrigates  over  a  mil- 
lion acres  of  land. 

The  Hoover  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River 
had  been  buUt  for  many  years  but  was  not 
used  imtll  I  became  chairman  of  the  Ir- 
rigation and  Reclamation  Committee  and 
secured  the  passage  of  the  Hoover  Dam  BUI. 
It  required  a  third  of  a  century  to  complete 
the  development  of  these  great  rivers.  This 
development  has  brought  the  vast  improve- 
ment of  natural  resoiux^s  amounting  to  mll- 
Uons  of  dollars  annually,  and  brought  wealth 
to  millions  of  people.  These  projects  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  benefit  and  a  blessing  to  man- 
kind as  long  as  these  waters  fiow  on  to  the 
sea. 


MAUREEN  CARROLL,  JOSEPH  CO- 
SENTINO,  PRESIDENTIAL  CLASS- 
ROOM FOR  YOUNG  AMERICANS 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

OF   NXW   JKKSZT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIEDS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  fashionable  in  some  quar- 
ters to  criticize  young  Americans  in  gen- 
eral. Perhaps  some  are  worthy  of  this 
criticism,  but  for  every  bad  apple  there 
are  hundreds  of  wonderful  decent  young- 
sters who  are  a  living  example  of  what  is 
right  with  America. 

In  this  latter  category,  I  would  like  to 
single  out  Maureen  Carroll,  17,  a  senior 
at  St.  Aloysius  School  in  Jersey  City,  and 
Joseph  Cosaitino.  also  17,  a  senior  at 
Memorial  High  School,  West  New  York, 
N.J.,  who  are  in  Washington  this  week 
learning  about  government  firsthand  as 
part  of  the  prosrram  Presidential  Class- 
room for  Young  Americans.  I  met  Mau- 
reen and  Joe  in  my  ofBce  yesterday  and 
I  must  say  they  impressed  me  as  being 
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bright  and  able  young  people  with  a  seri- 
ous attitude  toward  their  schoolwork 
and  their  communities.  I  would  like  to 
point  them  out  to  all  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  as  typifying  the  best  of  our 
young  people.  Their  work  in  school  and 
their  desire  to  seek  higher  education  to 
prepare  themselves  for  life's  challenges 
reflect  favorably  upon  their  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  V.  Carroll,  of  Jersey 
City,  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Cosentino,  of  West 
New  York,  and  their  school  principals. 
Sister  Rita  Walsh  and  Mr.  John  C. 
Cendo.  I  am  proud  of  them  and  I  would 
like  to  share  my  pride  with  all  Members 
of  this  House  and  all  who  read  the 
Record. 


PREVENTION  OP  CRUELTY  TO 
ANIMALS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or   CALIrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
reintroducing  legislation  which  would 
prohibit  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
State  or  local  educational  agencies  which 
permit  primary  or  secondary  students 
within  their  jurisdiction  to  conduct  ex- 
periments with  live  animals. 

I  hope  that  my  fellow  Members  will 
lend  their  support  to  this  legislation  and 
that  action  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
cruel  treatment  of  animals. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  4685 
A  bin  to  discourage  experimentation  on  ani- 
mals by  elementary  and  secondary  school 
children 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled, 

Section  1.  Declaration  of  Policy,  (a)  It 
U  hereby  declared  to  be  the  public  policy  of 
the  United  States  that  the  needless  suffering 
or  kUUng  of  animals  at  the  hands  of  or  for 
use  by  elementary  and  secondary  school  chil- 
dren for  surgical,  scientific,  quasl-sclentlflc, 
medical  and  quasl-medlcal  experimentations 
on  such  animals  In  the  name  of  science.  Is 
brutalizing  to  these  children  and  should  be 
discouraged. 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  that  there  exists 
other  sufficient  means  by  which  young  school 
children  can  be  stimulated  to  pursue  scien- 
tific and  medical  Interests.  And  further,  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  above  public  policy 
Is  In  conformity  with  the  established  public 
policy  to  prohibit  Inhumane  treatment  to 
and  the  needless  suffering  and  death  of  ani- 
mals within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  2.  DEFtNiriONS.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  Act,  "animal"  shall  mean  any  live  ver- 
tebrate animal  or  dead  vertebrate  animal 
which  has  been  killed  and  collected  for  such 
experimentation. 

Sec  3.  Encouragement  of  Alternative 
Methods  to  Live  Experimentation,  (a)  Con- 
sequently, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  shall  encourage  the  use  of 
Illustrations,  models,  manuals,  films  and 
other  alternative  methods  to  live  experimen- 
tation In  the  furtherance  of  stimulating 
medical  and  scientific  Interest  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  neces- 
sary steps  and  expend  such  funds  as  neces- 
sary in  the  furtherance  of  the  policy  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  prohibition  of  Federal  finan- 
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clal  assistance  for  State  or  local  educational 
agencies  which  permit  primary  or  secondary 
students  within  their  jurisdiction  to  conduct 
experiments  with  live  animals. 

No  Federal  assistance  may  be  provided 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
to  any  State  or  local  educational  agency 
which  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  determines  permits  students 
enrolled  In  primary  and  .secondary  schools 
under  Its  jurisdiction  to  experiment  with 
live  animals  or  encourage  students  to  per- 
form such  experiments.  The  Secretary  of 
HEW  shall,  by  regulation,  prescribe  proce- 
dures for  review  of  his  determinations  under 
the  preceding  sentence  and  such  other  pro- 
cedures as  he  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 
There  ore  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  this  title  Is  enacted 
and  for  the  next  four  fiscal  years  thereafter 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  title,  but  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
such  year  shall  not  exceed  $100,000. 

Sec.  6.  Effective  Date.  The  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  one  year  after 
the  date  of  Its  enactment. 


ABDNOR  SPEAKS  OUT  ON  WHEAT 
CERTIFICATES  AND  THE  "BREAD 
TAX" 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

of   south    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mill- 
ing and  baking  industry  has  launched 
an  effort  to  transfer  about  $400  million 
of  their  costs  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
This  effort  comes  on  the  heels  of  past  and 
continuing  appeals  under  phase  n  and 
in  to  increase  the  price  of  bread  to  con- 
sumers. Their  requests  to  increase  bread 
prices  have  reached  only  limited  success 
for  two  reasons,  first,  the  smaller  bak- 
eries are  exempt  from  controls;  second, 
larger  bakeries  must  be  exempted  from 
profit  margins  before  they  could  put  a 
price  increase  into  effect  and  this  exemp- 
tion has  not  been  grtuited. 

The  milling  and  baking  industry  has 
formulated  a  self-interest  group  called 
the  "Wheat  Users  Committee."  The  com- 
mittee's main  objective  is  in  trying  an 
end  run  around  phase  III  controls. 

Their  objective  is  to  change  the 
domestic  wheat  certificate  part  of  farm . 
programs  for  all  costs  to  come  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  Thi.<!  would  relieve  them 
of  a  75 -cent  per  bushel  fee  on  each  bushel 
of  wheat  purchased  for  human  consump- 
tion. This  fee  referred  to  by  the  Wheat 
Users  Committee  as  a  "bread  tax"  is  then 
treated  as  part  of  their  product  cost  and 
passed  directly  to  the  baker  or  other 
purchasers  of  flour,  and  subsequently  on 
to  the  consumer. 

The  method  of  collection  is  nothing 
new  as  a  certificate  for  domestically  con- 
sumed wheat  began  developing  in  1963. 
Congress  in  an  effort  to  maintain  U.S. 
producer  income  and  still  be  competitive 
in  world  markets  developed  a  two  price 
system  for  wheat.  Wheat  at  that  time 
carried  a  price  support  or  Government 
loan  value  of  $2  per  bushel.  Price  support 
by  Congress  wsis  then  divided  into  two 
parts:  A  price  support  loan  of  $1.25  per 
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bushel  and  a  certificate  of  75  cents  to  be 
paid  to  wheat  producers  for  their  share 
of  the  domestic  market. 

Cash  wheat  prices  then  settled  at  or 
near  the  new  loan  level  of  $1.25  per 
bushel:  a  75-ccnt  per  busliel  drop.  The 
price  to  U.S.  consumers  did  not  change 
as  their  total  cost  still  remained  at  $2 
per  bushel.  A  $1.25  market  price  and  75 
cent  certificate.  The  program  change  did 
not  then  directly  affect  the  consumer 
and  producer.  Indirectly  the  new  two- 
price  system  was  of  great  significance. 
You  will  remember  that  in  the  late  sixties 
we  had  huge  surpluses  of  grain  with 
storage  payments  running  about  $1  mil- 
lion a  day  directly  from  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury. By  reducing  the  cash  market  price 
this  made  wheat  competitive  in  nonfood 
use  markets  within  the  United  States 
and  in  all  world  markets. 

The  system  worked  effectively  to  re- 
duce surplus  stocks.  It  also  gave  the 
U.S.  producer  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
higher  income  in  the  marketplace  so  he 
could  live  at  a  financially  comparative 
level  with  the  nonagricultural  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  still  com- 
pete with  producers  of  other  countries 
where  the  cost  of  production  and  the 
standard  of  hving  are  much  lower. 

In  the  1965  Farm  Act  and  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1970  Congress  changed  the 
total  certificate  value  to  a  sliding  scale 
known  as  a  "parity  formula."  The  basic 
75-cent  certificate  was  not  changed,  it 
still  came  from  the  marketplace,  but  the 
total  value  went  up  to  refiect  increased 
cost  of  production  supplies  and  the  cost 
of  living.  The  increased  certificate  value 
over  75  cents  came  from  the  Treasury. 
This  left  U.S.  consumer  costs  the  same, 
and  still  allowed  U.S.  wheat  producers  to 
compete  with  producers  in  countries  with 
lower  standards  of  living. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the 
two-price  system  reflects  a  higher  return 
per  bushel  on  only  about  one  out  of  three 
bushels  produced  in  the  current  year  and 
about  one  out  of  four  next  year  as  pro- 
duction is  expsmded. 

The  program  has  been  generally  suc- 
cessful. We  have  reduced  huge  surpluses 
of  wheat  while  still  maintaining  a  high- 
ly efficient  agriculture.  Adequate  supplies 
of  wheat  have  been  maintained  at  all 
times  for  U.S.  domestic  consumption 
while  still  responding  to  increased  world 
demand. 

I  flnd  it  personally  difficult  to  criticize 
the  program  even  in  the  face  of  consumer 
reactions  directed  in  th\s  instance  by  the 
milling  and  baking  people.  I  realize  fully 
the  concern  of  consumers  over  rising 
costs.  I  realize  the  immediate  concern  of 
bakers.  I  also  realize,  most  personally, 
the  need  of  growers. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  oppose  legisla- 
tion to  change  the  domestic  wheat  certifi- 
cate formula  in  the  last  year  of  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1970  especially  since  hear- 
ings have  already  been  scheduled  in  pos- 
sible replacement  legislation. 

The  Senate  Cormnittee  on  Agriculture 
and  Foresto"  has  scheduled  hearings  to 
begin  February  27.  continuing  on  Febru- 
ary 28.  March  1  and  2,  8  and  9.  The  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  not  sched- 
uled hearings  yet  tut  an  announcement 
on  hearings  is  expected  any  day. 
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Fanners,  consumers,  millers,  and  bak- 
ers win  have  the  opportunity  to  testify. 
In  a  timely  and  logical  manner  the-com- 
mittee  and  Congress  can  decide  the  total 
fami  program  issue  on  its  merits  of  total 
national  interest. 


LAIRD'S    "OUTSTANDING    RECORD" 
AS    SECRETARY    OF     DEFENSE 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STEIGER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  many  fine  tributes  paid 
to  Mel  Laird,  I  am  sure  he  was  most 
gratified  by  a  recent  article  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal.  John  W.  Kole,  of  the 
Journal's  Washington  Bureau,  echoed 
the  sentiments  of  many  of  Mel's  former 
colleagues  in  the  House  when  he  said : 

Laird  probably  will  be  remembered  as  the 
man  who  presided  over  the  nation's  defenses 
when  America's  longest  military  Involve- 
ment finally  was  ended,  when  a  widely  criti- 
cized draft  system  was  ended  after  more  than 
three  decades,  and  when  military  forces  were 
cut  by  a  third — from  3.5  mUllon  to  2.3  mil- 
lion. 

In  fact,  of  the  10  men  who  have  served  as 
defense  secretary  since  the  position  was  cre- 
ated In  1947,  Laird  may  well  have  the  most 
outstanding  record  of  all. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows: 
LAxao  WAS  A  Skd-lftti,  Politician  as 
Secketabt  of  Defense 
(By  John  W.  Kole) 

Washington,  D.C. — When  Henry  Kissinger, 
President  Nixon's  International  negotiator, 
left  for  Paris  13  days  a^o  to  initial  the  long 
awaited  settlement  to  the  Vietnam  War.  he 
had  a  parting  tribute  for  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  R.  Laird. 

"If  It  hadn't  been  for  your  work,"  Kissinger 
told  Laird,  "I  would  not  be  leaving  this 
morning  to  Initial  this  agreement." 

In  an  Interview  that  afternoon,  Laird  de- 
scribed with  great  relief  bis  plans  to  take 
three  months  off  as  his  four  years  in  one  of 
the  world's  toughest  Jobs  drew  to  an  end. 

The  Vietnam  settlement  was  the  capstone 
of  Laird's  four  years. 

outstanding  record 

Laird  probably  wUl  be  remembered  as  the 
man  who  presided  over  the  nation's  defenses 
when  America's  longest  military  involve- 
ment flnaUy  was  ended,  when  a  widely  criti- 
cized draft  system  was  ended  after  more  than 
three  decades  and  when  military  forces  were 
cut  by  a  third — from  3.5  million  to  2.3  mU- 
llon. 

In  fact,  of  the  10  men  who  have  served  as 
defense  secretary  since  the  position  was  cre- 
ated in  1947,  Laird  may  well  have  the  most 
outstanding  record  of  all. 

Robert  S.  McNamara,  who  served  from  1961 
iintu  he  left  in  frustration  and  bitterness  in 
early  1968,  probably  was  a  more  brlUlant  In- 
tiovator,  with  a  grand  design  for  exercising 
civilian  control  with  computers  and  systems 
iinalysts. 

But  McNamara's  record  is  clouded  by  the 
•scalatlon  in  Vietnam. 

M ANT  JOB  OFFERS 

Now  60.  Laird  has  called  the  Job  that  he 
{ave  up  last  week  to  former  Welfare  Secretary 
SUlot  Richardson  "a  political  graveyard." 
Eie  says  he  will  not  make  up  his  mind  for 
it  least  90  days  on  the  offers  made  to  him 
ay  the  business  world,  the  academic  com- 
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munity  and  Nixon  himself,  who  wants  him 
to  stay  in  government. 

Also,  Laird  Is  a  political  man  and  may 
not  be  able  to  resist  a  re-entry  into  the  old 
arena. 

For  22  years,  including  6  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin Senate  and  16  In  the  U.S.  House,  Laird 
was  one  of  the  most  skillful  politicians  oper- 
ating anywhere. 

Testifying  to  Laird's  political  astuteness 
was  the  fact  that  little  more  than  two 
months  after  he  took  over  the  Pentagon,  his 
7th  District  seat  was  won  by  a  Democrat, 
David  R.  Obey,  who  has  since  won  by  margins 
exceeding  even  those  of  Laird. 

Many  Wisconsin  Republican  leaders  believe 
he  is  their  strongest  potential  candidate 
against  Gov.  Lucey  next  year,  and  they  are 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  commit  Laird 
to  the  race. 

Laird's  political  Instincts  told  him  that 
the  war  was  a  political  disaster  and,  from 
1969  on,  he  worked  to  persuade  Nixon  that 
It  must  be  ended  as  soon  as  possible. 

This  often  put  him  at  odds  with  the  mili- 
tary chiefs  under  him,  and  sometimes  with 
Nixon  himself,  who  Insisted  that  an  hon- 
orable peace  was  the  only  one  that  would 
last. 

Laird's  longstanding  friendship  with  Nixon 
brought  hostility  from  the  White  House  pal- 
ace guard. 

OPPOSED  CAMBODIA 

He  did  not  always  win  his  case  with  Nix- 
on. In  May,  1970.  for  example,  Nixon  or- 
dered the  invasion  of  Cambodia  over  Laird's 
advice  to  the  contrary. 

As  usual.  Laird's  political  Judgment  was 
superb.  The  Cambodian  Invasion  was  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  the  severest  antiwar  pro- 
tests of  Nixon's  first  term. 

"I  thought  the  South  Vietnamese  could 
do  it  without  American  troops,"  Laird  said 
of  the  Cambodian  invasion  in  an  interview 
last  week.  "But  the  president  took  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Joint  Chief  (of  Staff)  who  said 
that  American  involvement  was  more  like- 
ly to  insure  success." 

Although  Laird  has  not  said  so  publicly 
and  declmed  to  comment  on  the  point  dur- 
ing the  interview,  there  have  been  reports 
that  he  opposed  the  heavy  bombing  that 
Nixon  ordered  on  North  Vietnam  last  May 
and  again  in  December. 

Throughout  President  Lyndon  Johnson's 
escalation  of  the  conflict,  Laird  advocated 
a  reduced  manpower  commitment  by  the 
United  States  and  extensive  use  of  Amer- 
ican air  and  sea  power. 

This  was  the  policy  that  he  recommended 
to  Nixon,  along  with  preparing  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  defend  themselves. 

SUSPICIOUS  OP  USSR 

Laird  long  has  harbored  a  deep  suspicion 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Throughout  his  con- 
gressional career  he  was  inclined  to  warn  of 
what  he  darkly  described  as  the  "threat  from 
world  communism."  This  was  akin  to  Nixon's 
antl-Commimlst  philosophy  while  he  was  a 
senator  and  vice  president  in  the  early  1950s. 

Laird  carried  his  suspicion  of  Russia  into 
the  Pentagon  with  him.  His  first  big  splash 
on  national  television  was  In  arguing  for  a 
missile  defense  system  before  a  hostile  Sen- 
ate foreign  relations  subcommittee. 

"With  the  large  tonnage  the  Soviets  have 
they  are  going  for  our  mlssUes  and  they  are 
going  for  a  first  strike  capability,"  Laird  told 
the  subcommittee.  "There  is  no  question 
about  that." 

Laird's  Judgment  of  the  nuclear  balance  of 
terror  was  contradicted  by  experts  in  the 
U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  Laird's 
mother,  Mrs.  Helen  Laird  of  Marshfield.  was 
a  bit  shocked. 

"Melvln.  you're  scaring  people."  she  told 
him. 

Laird  and  his  supporters  Insist  that  this 
hard  line  approach  on  the  antiballlstlc  mis- 
sile (ABM)  and  other  weapons  systems  was 
necessary    to   achieve    the    arms    limitation 
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agreement  signed  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  last  spring.  But  there  an 
many  dissenters. 

Last  week,  for  example,  Herbert  ScovUle 
Jr.,  former  deputy  director  of  the  CIA  and 
former  assistant  director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  contended  that 
"Laird  .  .  .  has  acted  to  destroy  the  credibility 
of  our  deterrent." 

ATTACKED    BY    M'COVERN 

Last  Monday,  when  Nixon  sent  his  fiscal 
1974  budget  to  Congress,  he  asked  $81.1  bU- 
llon  for  defense,  an  Increase  of  $4.6  billion, 
and  projected  a  similar  increase  for  fiscal 
1975.  ^^ 

Both  Nixon  and  Laird  point  out  that  na- 
tional defense  now  takes  about  30  7r  of  the 
federal  budget,  compared  with  47%  for  Social 
Security,  education,  health,  veterans  and 
welfare  programs.  Those  two  figures  are  Just 
the  reverse  of  figures  for  1968. 

Last  summer.  Laird  reinforced  his  Image 
as  the  most  political  defense  secretary  when 
he  engaged  actively  In  a  campaign  to  dis- 
credit Sen.  George  McGovern's  plan  to  reduce 
American  military  expenditures  by  $30  bil- 
lion by  fiscal  1975. 

Contending  that  It  would  mean  the  "white 
flag  of  surrender,"  Laird  constantly  ripped 
into  the  program  In  congressional  appear- 
ances, press  conferences  and  speeches 
throughout  the  country. 

Laird's  critics  were  stunned  by  his  asser- 
tion that  the  arms  control  agreement  with 
Russia  would  mean  higher.  Instead  of  lower, 
defense  outlays. 

WEAPONS   COSTS    UP 

But  Laird  had  an  answer  for  these  critics, 
too.  He  said  increased  expenditures  for  weap- 
ons, construction,  research  and  development 
were  due  to  inflation. 

Laird  worked  hard  as  defense  secretary  to 
institute  new  procedures  that  would  bring  es- 
calating costs  of  weapons  contracts  undsr 
some  control.  However,  there  Is  no  clear  evi- 
dence that  they  will  work. 

GOLOWATER   DISAPPOINTED 

Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  (R-Ariz.),  a  close 
friend  of  Laird,  indicated  that  he  was  disap- 
pointed that  the  secretary  had  not  overcome 
the  problem  of  increased  weapons  costs. 
Goldwater  criticized  the  development  of  three 
different  fleets  of  planes  for  the  close  sup- 
port of  ground  troops. 

In  the  view  of  many  defense  experts.  Laird 
allowed  many  of  his  military  commanders 
the  weapons  that  they  wanted  so  he  could 
push  through  his  manpower  cutbacks. 

Whatever  the  criticism.  Laird  is  proud  of 
his  record  and  thinks  It  wUl  stand  up  when 
historians  review  It  in  future  years.  However, 
the  Job  has  been  excruciatingly  tough. 

"You  don't  go  through  many  nights  with- 
out getting  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night," 
he  said.  "With  the  Vietnam  situation,  with 
the  time  being  Just  reversed  from  Washing- 
ton, this  has  been  a  24  hour  a  day  Job. 

Over  the  next  several  weeks,  as  Laird  and 
his  wife.  Barbara,  relax  in  Wisconsin  and  on 
an  island  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  they  will 
ponder  their  future.  Some  believe  that  Laird 
could  try  for  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination  In  1976. 

But  Laird  rejects  this  speculation:  "The 
presidency  and  the  secretary  of  defense  are 
two  Jobs  that  I  would  rule  out  right  now." 


THE  MOOD  OF  PEACE 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1$73 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us 
have  observed  that  the  most  vocal  critics 
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of  our  involvement  in  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia  have  been  somewhat  less  than 
ecstatic  over  our  disengagement  from 
that  conflict  and  the  return  of  our  pris- 
oners. In  fact,  as  a  leading  broadcaster 
wrote  me  a  few  days  ago,  watching  them 
leads  one  to  conclude  "that  the  arrival 
of  peace  disappointed  them  more  than 
the  war  itself." 

One  of  our  most  learned  and  respected 
journalists,  Vermont  Royster,  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  chose  this  situa- 
tion as  the  subject  of  a  recent  editorial 
which  he  entitled  "The  Mood  of  Peace." 
It  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  January  31, 
1973.  I  commend  Mr.  Royster's  timely 
remarks  to  my  colleagues  and  to  every 
American  citizen: 

Thinking  Things  Over:  The  Mood  of  Peace 
(By  Vermont  Royster) 

So  it  is  over.  Or  let  us  hope  so.  The  Ameri- 
can fighting  In  that  long,  tragic  war  in  Viet- 
nam. 

The  bombing  has  stopped.  Our  soldiers  are 
on  their  way  home  from  the  battleground. 
Our  prisoners  of  war  are  being  released.  For 
a  little  time,  anyway,  the  guns  of  war  are 
silenced. 

And  yet  the  rejoicing  has  been  muted. 
More  strangely,  In  some  places  among  some 
people,  even  grudging. 

We  have  heard  the  rejoicing  among  those 
who  but  for  the  cease-fire  would  have  seen 
their  sons  going  off  to  Vietnam,  among  those 
who  these  long  years  have  waited  for  hus- 
bands and  i'athers  to  come  home  from  prison 
camps:  theirs  the  pent-up  tears  of  relief  and 
joy.  But  less  rejoicing,  curiously,  from  many 
who  clamored  loudest  for  the  war  to  end  on 
any  terms  whatever. 

After  President  Nixon  spoke  to  us  that  eve- 
ning telling  us  that  at  long  last  a  peace  agree- 
ment had  been  reached.  I  flipped  my  televi- 
sion dial  from  network  to  network.  I  thought 
to  find  somewhere  a  commentator  who  would 
cry  "Hallelujah!"  If  there  was  such.  I  some- 
how missed  him. 

On  one  network  the  newsmen  were  so 
stunned  they  seemed  unable  to  come  up  with 
that  Instant  analysis  for  which  they  are  so 
famous  although  they  had  known  the  whole 
day  long  the  substance  of  what  the  President 
would  say.  On  another,  the  gloom  was  so 
thick  you  could  cut  It  with  n  knife;  long 
drawn  faces  suggesting  they  did  not  know 
now  what  terrible  things  portended  after  the 
peace.  So  it,  went:  the  calling  up  of  the  diffi- 
culties, the  doubts,  the  problems  unresolved, 
as  if  the  future  looked  darker  than  the  day 
before. 

Then  I  listened  to  the  questions  fired  at 
Henry  Kissinger  in  that  remarkable  press 
conference.  When  he  had  finished  his  hour's 
detailed  accounting  of  what  had  been  accom- 
plished and  what  had  not,  .some  questioners 
seemed  almost  desp>erately  searching  for 
Catch  22.  "I-hat  is,  some  place  where  Mr.  Kis- 
singer or  the  President  had  blundered,  some 
weak  spot  In  the  agreement  to  bolster  prophe- 
cies that  It  would  all  fall  apart. 

Next,  to  the  newspaper  editorials  and  com- 
mentators. Here  I  did  find  more  variety 
among  those  I  was  able  to  read,  a  more  wide- 
spread mingling  of  relief  and  gratitude. 

The  Washington  Post  hailed  the  peace  as  a 
"time  for  giving  thanks."  and  though  a  critic 
of  President  Nixon  gave  him  generous  credit 
for  that  day  of  thanksgiving.  In  Tulsa,  in 
Birmingham,  in  Minneapolis,  in  Los  Angeles 
the  peace  was  welcomed  even  among  news- 
papers thinking  the  war  Itself  a  tragedy. 
Some,  like  the  Boston  Globe,  were  moved  to 
thank  the  President  for  his  "perseverance  in 
getting  us  out." 

But  neither  thankfulness  nor  gratitude 
was  the  universal  welcome  to  the  peace.  The 
New  York  Times,  a  critic  of  the  President, 
was  a  critic  skill;  it  offered  an  editlorial  of 
praise   for   Henry    Kissinger,    none   for   Mr. 
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Nixon,  as  If  the  one  were  Independent  of  the 
other. 

For  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  the  mo- 
ment of  peace  was  marred  by  recalling  "Mr. 
Nixon's  shameful  act,"  his  "monstrous  deed" 
of  bombing  North  Vietnam,  whether  or  not 
It  contributed  to  Hanoi's  final  agreement. 
That  paper  found  no  merit  in  the  chance 
South  Vietnam  may  now  have  of  preserving 
its  Independence;  "the  honorable  course 
would  have  been  to  let  the  Vietnamese  alone; 
saving  that,  to  have  withdrawn  years  ago." 

Meanwhile,  the  hosannas  from  the  Ful- 
brlghts  and  the  McGoverna  over  the  arrival 
of  peace  were — well,  let  us  say  restrained. 
They  were  among  those  wanting  the  war 
ended  long  ago,  unilaterally,  at  whatever 
price.  That  in  the  end  the  settlement  was  a 
little  better  than  that,  achieving  some  con- 
cessions from  Hanoi  we  never  thought  we'd 
get,  all  that  seems  to  have  brought  no  joy 
to  their  hearts. 

Elsewhere  I  listened  for  but  heard  of  no 
gathering  of  the  once  noisy  war-protesters 
having  their  joyous,  swinging  celebrations 
that  the  peace  they  sought  has  come  at 
last.  They  seem  to  have  slipped  quietly  away 
with  the  mood  of  those  suddenly  bereft  of 
a  cause. 

It's  sad  to  say,  but  the  Impression  Is  left — 
unjustly.  I  fervently  hope — that  there  are 
those  who  would  be  happier  with  a  shattered 
peace  than  a  peace  that  lasts.  A  peace  that 
lasts  would  have  to  be  credited  to  Richard 
Nixon,  to  the  slow,  patient,  tough  policy  of 
those  past  four  years.  A  peace  that  crumbles 
would  put  him  once  again  in  the  dock  for 
pillorying. 

A  peace  that  crumbles  would  also  show  the 
perception  of  those  who.  rising  above  such 
simple  emotions  as  relief,  warn  us  now  of  the 
hidden  dangers  in  this  provision  or  that  in 
the  agreement,  who  remind  us  that  all  of 
Indochina  Is  still  unstable,  that  Saigon  Is 
weak,  that  Hanoi  Is  determined,  that  all  is 
fragile.  A  failed  peace  would  prove  them 
prescient. 

Anyway,  a  strange  mood  indeed.  I  suppose 
some  of  it  inevitable.  World  War  I  ended 
with  the  illusion  that  the  world  had  been 
made  safe  for  democracy.  Even  World  War  II. 
ending  with  a  bang,  could  spur  riotous  cele- 
bration, for  that  time  surely  with  aU  our 
enemies  confounded,  it  seemed  a  peace  that 
could  last.  This  time  the  ten.  long,  weary 
years  of  war  dribble  to  an  end  and  there  are 
no  illusions  left. 

This  time,  too,  there  Is  the  difference  that 
the  whole  nation  was  not  Involved  in  the  suf- 
fering of  war.  Those  who  died  in  Vietnam 
seemed  chosen  by  a  capricious  fate;  at  home 
most  of  the  nation  went  its  way  in  undis- 
turbed prosperity.  The  horrors  of  war  were 
there  but  abstract,  fleeting  pictures  on  a  TV 
tube.  For  most  Americans  their  lives  this 
week  are  no  different  from  last  week. 

Yet  for  all  that,  some  of  the  reaction  was 
strange  indeed.  Not  merely  subdued,  as  befits' 
the  occasion.  Not  merely  one  of  caution 
against  euphoria.  From  some  of  what  I  read 
and  heard  I  might  have  supposed — had  I  not 
known  otherwise — that  the  peace  that  comes 
was  thought  as  bad  as  the  war  that  was. 

As  for  myself,  I  too  know  that  this  Is  a 
peace  without  victory.  I  know  well  that  It  Is 
a  fragile  peace.  But  after  four  wars  in  my 
lifetime  I  know  that  every  peace  Is  fragUe 
and  yet  a  little  peace  is  better  than  none. 
So  I,  for  one,  rejoice.  And  for  this  little 
peace  say.  "Thanks  be  to  God." 


RETURN  OF  KANSAS  POW'S 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1973 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Amer- 
icans have  rejoiced  over  the  return  to 
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U.S.  soil  of  the  first  prisoners  of  war  from 
Vietnam.  We  share  the  joy  of  these  heroes 
and  their  families,  and  hope  they  will 
experience  a  speedy  return  to  a  normal 
way  of  life.  We  now  look  forward  to  the 
exchange  of  the  balance  of  those  men 
who  are  prisoners  in  Vietnam  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  peace  agreement.  In  addi- 
tion, we  must  continue  to  insist  upon  a 
complete  accounting  of  those  who  remain 
missing  in  action. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  join  in  welcoming 
home  four  of  our  men  who  are  native 
Kansans  or  who  now  reside  in  the  Sun- 
flower State. 

Capt.  John  G.  Dunn.  U.S.  Army,  a  na- 
tive of  Hutchinson  which  is  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  was  in  the  first  group 
of  prisoners  released.  Captain  Dunn  was 
held  prisoner  by  the  Vietcong  since 
March  18.  1968.  He  was  greeted  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky..  last  week  by  his  wife.  Linda, 
and  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Dunn  of  Hutchinson.  Today  is  Captain 
Dunn's  30th  birthday,  and  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  a  happy  birthday 
to  him  on  what  must  be  his  most  memo- 
rable birthday  celebration. 

I  also  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  Maj. 
Charles  G.  Boyd,  a  native  of  Iowa.  U.S. 
Air  Force,  who  has  made  his  home  in 
Wichita  with  his  wife.  Millicent.  Major 
Boyd  was  a  prisoner  of  North  Vietnam 
from  April  22,  1966. 

We  welcome  the  return  of  Lt.  Col.  Wil- 
liam H.  Means,  Jr..  U.S.  Air  Force,  of 
Topeka,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  North 
Vietnam  since  July  20,  1966,  and  Lt. 
Comdr.  Joseph  C.  Pliunb.  U.S.  Navy,  of 
Mission,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  North 
Vietnam  since  May  19.  1967. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  an  excellent  edi- 
torial from  the  Hutchinson  News  which 
expresses  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  those 
of  us  from  the  Kansas  Fourth  District 
over  the  return  of  Captain  Dunn.  I  also 
include  a  wire  service  report  on  a 
thoughtful  gesture  by  Major  Boyd  upon 
his  return  from  captivity: 

[From   the   Hutchinson    (Kans.)    News] 
Capt.  Dunn  Ap.Rn-ES 

Johnny  came  marching  off  the  big  Prisoner 
of  War  plane  Monday. 

Capt.  John  Dunn  of  Hutchinson. 

His  arrival  In  America  was  a  beautiful  mo- 
ment for  his  parents  here,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
Dunn,  who  never  gave  up  hope  during  the 
long  and  torturous  ordeal  of  having  a  son 
at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy. 

There  were  some  dark  days. 

Dunn,  an  Army  advisor  to  the  ,South  Viet- 
namese, was  captured  March  18,  1968.  mean- 
ing he  lived  ne.irly  five  years  as  a  prisoner 
of  war.  Hopes  f(  r  release  hwe  risen  and 
fallen  with  each  new  diplomatic  twist,  and 
each  new  heart  beat  of  a  war  that  defied 
pattern  and  substance. 

With  the  last-minute  snag  Sunday  night, 
there  was  even  a  doubt  that  Capt  Dunn 
would  be  home  in  time  to  celebrate  his  30th 
birthday,  which  is  the  22nd  of  this  month. 

But  the  dream  came  true. 

Hutchinson's  message  to  John  Dunn  Is 
welcome  home,  happy  birthd.iy,  and  God 
sp>eed  In  your  return  to  a  normal  life. 

JProm  the  Wichita   (Kans  )    Beacon] 
Wichita  POW  Covrier  for  Left-Behind 
Merrlam.    Kans. — Mrs.    Susan    Mastln    re- 
ceived an  unexpected  Valentine's  Day  pres- 
ent, a  dozen  red  roses  from  her  husband,  a 
prisoner  of  war  at  a  camp  near  Hanoi 
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The  flowers  were  relayed  to  Mrs.  Mastin 
from  Air  Force  MaJ.  Charles  O.  Boyd,  of 
Wichita,  who  waa  In  the  first  group  of  pris- 
oners released. 

"I  have  talked  to  Ron  (Mastin)  the  day 
before  I  left,"  a  card  from  Boyd  read.  "All 
Is  fine  and  he  Is  In  good  health.  He  asked 
me  to  send  you  a  dozen  red  roses.  Don't  cry." 

Air  Force  Capt.  Mastin  was  shot  down  over 
North   Vietnam   In  January    1967. 

"A  lot  of  women  expect  flowers  on  Valen- 
tine's Day,"  Mrs.  Mastin  said,  "but  what  a 
surprise." 

She  said  the  last  word  she  received  frcm 
him  was  a  letter  at  Christmas. 
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businessman's  acumen  but  it  is  as  a  fellow 
craftsman  that  he  will  be  recalled  with  honor 
and  affection  by  his  colleagues  in  the  profes- 
sion he  loved  so  well  and  served  so  long. 


I 


CANCER  IMMUNOLOGY  IN  MAN 


DAVID  LAWRENCE 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  we 
lost  one  of  our  Nation's  most  highly  re- 
spected newspaperman,  David  Lawrence. 

David  Lawrence  was  among  the  most 
decent,  warm,  and  kind  men  I  have 
known  in  the  news  profession.  We  worked 
together  on  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, from  which  his  cohimn  was  syn- 
dicated, and  where  I  was  privileged  to 
learn  and  respect  his  expertise  while  hon- 
ored to  gain  his  friendship. 

His  career  spanned  three  generations 
and  witnessed  the  administrations  of  11 
U.S.  Presidents.  An  enterprising  and  tire- 
less young  reporter,  he  grew  into  a  pro- 
fessional newsman  and  then  business 
executive  as  he  founded  and  edited  U.S. 
News  tt  World  Report,  while  still  making 
time  to  write  a  regular  colimm. 

Whatever  his  views  and  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  one  agreed  with  him,  he 
was  warmly  regarded  by  all  as  an  honest 
man  and  a  kind  and  generous  friend.  His 
death  is  a  loss  to  everyone  who  knew  him, 
and  Mrs.  Reid  joins  me  in  extending  our 
condolences  to  his  three  children. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  the  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  on  Mr.  Law- 
rence : 

David  Lawsknce 

Throughout  a  career  that  spanned  more 
ihan  sixty  years  and  ended  only  with  his 
leath,  David  Lawrence  was  one  of  the  na- 
tion's most  highly  respected  and  warmly  re- 
sided newspapermen,  and  It  is  as  such  that 
le  would  want  to  be  remembered. 

An  enterprising  and  energetic  reporter 
xrhen  young,  he  became  a  world-famous  com- 
nentator  and  influential  magazine  editor, 
)ut  his  zest  for  the  day's  news  never  dimmed. 
3e  bated  to  take  a  vacation;  at  home  as 
urell  as  at  the  office  he  was  never  far  from 
;he  friendly  clackety-clack  of  a  teletype  ma- 
rhine. 

As  some  young  liberals  do,  David  Lawrence 
jrew  deeply  conservative  with  the  passing 
rears.  But  readers  of  every  viewpoint  found 
hat  though  they  might  disagree  with  him, 
:  hey  could  always  respect  him  for  his  Intel - 
ectual  seriousness,  lucid  prose,  vigorous  ad- 
vocacy and  total  honesty. 

Within  his  own  profession,  Mr.  Lawrence 
'  nL3  warmly  regarded  for  many  unpubllclzed 
lets  of  kindness  and  for  his  deep  personal 
I  onslderatlon  for  his  colleagues.  It  was  char- 
I  cterlstlc  of  him  that  he  sold  US.  News  & 
'  Vorld  Report,  his  magazine,  and  Bureau  of 
]  rational  Affairs,  his  specialized  news  service, 
10  his  employes.  As  a  publisher,  he  bad  a 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or    MISSOT7KI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  2,  1972, 
marked  the  ofQcial  opening  of  the  Cancer 
Immunology  Laboratories  at  Washington 
University  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  team  of  leading  scientists  is  now  at 
work  in  the  laboratories  with  the  general 
goal  of  finding  the  precise  biochemical 
nature  of  specific  immunlogic  responses 
for  various  forms  of  cancer.  Pinpointing 
the  nature  of  these  responses  could  lead 
to  important  clinical  applications.  This 
new  frontier  in  basic  research  is  being 
funded  by  the  largest  imrestricted  grant 
ever  made  by  the  tobacco  industry  to  a 
university. 

The  fall  issue  of  the  Wa.<;hington  Uni- 
versity magazine  featured  the  Cancer 
Immunology  Laboratories  and  the  impor- 
tant research  they  are  conducting. 

I  commend  this  enlightening  article  to 
my  colleagues : 

C.\NCER    IMMUNOLOCY    IN    MaN 

Cancer  Immunology  in  Man  is  the  inscrip- 
tion on  a  plaque  near  the  entrance  to  a  new 
laboratory  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Wash- 
ington University  Medical  School's  West 
Building.  Those  four  words  stand  right  out  to 
most  laymen  to  whom  Immunology  connotes 
being  "Immunized"  against  infections  such  as 
measles  or  poUo.  Cancer  has  been  frequently 
described  as  one's  own  cells  multiplying  In  an 
uncontrolled  way.  Therefore,  what  does  Im- 
munity have  to  do  with  cancer? 

On  May  2.  Dr.  Paul  Lacy,  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity's pathology  department,  gave  some  oe- 
talls  in  answer  to  that  question.  He  addressed 
officers  of  seven  tobacco  firms  and  a  tobacco 
growers  association  who  attended  a  dedica- 
tion program  for  the  laboratory  (Dr.  Lacy  and 
Dr.  Lauren  Ackerman,  Washington  University 
professor  of  surgical  pathology,  who  is  one  of 
the  world's  foremost  cancer  experts,  had 
sought  and  received  a  $2,000,000  unrestricted 
basic  research  grant  from  the  tobacco  indus- 
try 1  to  put  the  laboratory  In  operation ) .  Dr. 
Lacy  pointed  out  to  the  group  that  cancer 
very  often  Is  not  detected  In  a  patient  until 
the  tumor  has  spread  and  the  prognosis  is 
poor. 

"Today,  we  have  a  new  way  of  looking  at 
the  problem — and  that  is  through  immunol- 
ogy." He  explained  that  scientists  were  aware 
some  twenty  years  ago  that  cancer  cells  in 
laboratory  animals  had  substances  on  their 
surfaces  which  were  different  from  the  same 
class  of  substances  on  the  membranes  of 
normal  cells.  What  was  intriguing  about  the 
substances  was  that  they  could  act  as  anti- 
gens. The  tumor  antigens  appeared  as  "non- 
self"  entities  to  the  animal's  Immune  system 
and  triggered  a  specific  Immune  attack 
against    the    cancer    cell.    In    recent    years, 


'  Firms  which  are  funding  the  Cancer  Im- 
munology Laboratories  are:  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co.;  Brown  and  Williamson  Tobacco 
Corp.;  Philip  Morris  Inc.;  LorlUard,  a  division 
of  Loews  Theatres  Inc.;  Liggett  and  Myers, 
Inc.,  Larus  and  Brother  Co..  Inc.;  United 
States  Tobacco  Co.,  and  Tobacco  Associates, 
Inc, 
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similar  antigens  have  been  identified  on  tha 
membranes  of  human  cancer  cells.  It  wm 
these  observations  that  opened  the  field  of 
cancer  immunology  in  man.  What  makes  th« 
field  one  of  the  most  active  in  medical  re- 
search today  is  the  posslbUity  that  there  Is  a 
specific  antigen  associated  with  a  apecife 
type  of  cancer  cell.  One  of  the  great  hopes  li 
that  the  existence  cf  such  a  specificity  might 
bring  about  much  earlier  diagnosis  of  cancer 
than  is  now  possible.  A  blocd  test,  for  ex- 
ample, that  could  Identify  an  antigen  as- 
sociated only  with  cancer  of  the  colon,  or 
an  antigen  associated  only  with  cancer  of  the 
lung,  would  provide  evidence  of  the  disease 
at  a  very  early  stage.  Development  of  such  a 
test.  Dr.  Lacy  stresses,  is  a  major  goal  of  th« 
new  laboratory. 

Directing  efforts  In  the  laboratory  toward 
a  clearer  understnding  of  human  cancer  anti- 
gens are  Dr.  Thomas  Tillack  and  Dr.  Juau 
Rosal.  who  hold  faculty  appointments  in  the 
University's  pathology  department  and  alter- 
nate as  physicians  In  the  Barnes  Hospiui 
surgical  pathology  service.  During  the  past 
year  their  research  has  progressed  at  an  en- 
couraging rate  and  they  have  submitted 
articles  on  their  findings  to  scientific  Jour- 
nals. Dr.  Tillack  explained  that  their  work 
so  far  has  dealt  mainly  with  refinement  of 
their  biochemical  techniques  in  isolating 
and  Identifying  human  cancer  antigens.  He 
pointed  out  that  these  antigens  had  not  been 
studied  until  the  mld-1960's. 

In  fact,  the  basic  theory  behind  current  re- 
search  in  human  cancer  Immunology  wasn't 
postulated  until  1959,  when  Dr.  Lewis 
Thomas,  presently  dean  of  Yale  University's 
Medical  School,  suggested  that  in  addition 
to  being  a  defense  against  outside  microor- 
ganisms, the  Immunological  system  has  an- 
other basic  function:  "to  preserve  uniformity 
of  cell  type."  He  speculated  that  the  body's 
rejection  of  grafts  of  foreign  tissue  might 
turn  out  to  be  one  facet  of  an  Immunological 
mechanism  which  Is  constantly  eliminating 
abnormal  cells  as  they  arise  In  the  body. 
By  this  reasoning,  cancer  that  proliferates 
to  the  point  of  threatening  a  particular  or- 
gan Is  simply  the  result  of  a  failure  of  the 
body's  immunological  system.  In  the  early 
1960's,  Nobel  Laureate  Dr.  F.  M.  Burnet  of 
the  University  of  Melbourne  did  research 
which  supported  Dr.  Thomas'  theory  and 
evolved  the  first,  clear  model  to  encompass 
an  expanded  Immune  system  role,  which  he 
termed    "immunologicai   surveillance." 

Dr.  Tillack  cites  two  recent  clinical  studies 
that  lend  support  to  the  idea  of  an  immuno- 
logical surveillance  system  as  a  defense  In 
rejecting  tumor  cells.  It  was  reported  in  1969 
that  kidney  transplant  patients,  who  were 
given  drugs  to  suppress  immunological  reac- 
tions, eventually  developed  cancer  at  a  signif- 
icantly higher  rate  than  in  normal  individ- 
uals. A  second  study,  reported  at  about  the 
same  time,  also  showed  a  significantly  higher 
incidence  of  cancer  in  patients  born  with  de- 
fective immunological  systems.  Dr.  Tillack 
added  that  recent  data  from  basic  laboratory 
experiments  by  Ingegerd  and  Karl  Hellstrom 
of  the  University  of  Washington  have  been 
the  cornerstone  of  immunological  research  In 
helping  to  substantiate  the  surveillance 
model. 

A  basic  line  of  defense  In  this  surveillance 
Is  thought  to  be  the  Immunological  reaction 
mediated  by  cells  called  lymphoc3rtes.  These 
cells  bind  to  an  antigen  on  a  foreign  cell  and 
destroy  It.  The  Hellstroms  reported  in  the  late 
1960's  that  lymphocytes  destroyed  cancer 
cells  In  tissue  culture  from  cancer  patients; 
the  lymphocytes  did  not  attack  normal  cells. 
Why,  then,  didn't  the  lymphocytes  prevent 
the  cancer  from  spreading  In  those  patients? 
"No  one  knows  the  answer  to  that  question, 
although  there  are  a  number  of  possibilities." 
said  Dr.  Tillack.  One  theory  is  that  cancer 
patients  have  agents  on  the  surface  of  the 
cancer  cells  which  prevent  an  Immunological 
reaction  from  taking  place.  These  substances 
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have  been  called  blocking  factors  by  the  Hell- 
strOms,  who  have  produced  very  early  and 
tentative  data  on  the  blocking  phenomenon. 

At  present,  the  main  focus  of  research  Is 
simply  to  achieve  a  better  understanding  of 
the  antigens  themselves.  Many  laboratories, 
incluudlng  the  Washington  University  Can- 
cer Immunology  Laboratory,  have  produced 
evidence  that  these  antigens  do  Indeed  exist 
on  the  surface  of  cancer  cells.  These  observa- 
tions have  profound  Implications  for  both 
clinical  medicine  and  the  field  of  immunol- 
ogy. 

Most  of  us  are  acutely  aware  that  doctors 
depend  largely  on  how  well  patients  them- 
selves recognize  symptoms  and  how  promptly 
they  report  them;  frequently,  cancer  Is  de- 
tected too  late  for  effective  treatment.  The 
prognosis  for  many  cancers  would  be  much 
better  if  the  presence  of  cancer  cells  could 
be  detected  In  the  patient  before  the  cells 
had  multlpled  to  a  mass  large  enough  to 
cause  symptoms.  If  a  colon  cancer  antigen 
test,  for  example,  was  positive  and  X-ray 
techniques  still  failed  to  show  any  cancerous 
lesion  In  the  colon,  a  physician  could  then 
examine  the  patient  at  frequent  intervals  to 
detect  cancer  at  the  earliest  possible  point. 
Admittedly,  such  monitoring  would  place  an 
added  strain  on  the  medical  care  delivery  sys- 
tem; but  It  certainly  would  be  a  better  alter- 
native than  for  the  patient  and  doctor  to  face 
a  widespread  cancer. 

Before  a  reliable  test  can  be  developed, 
however,  antigen  research  must  be  checked 
and  re-checked  at  the  basic  laboratory  level. 
These  problems  can  be  Illustrated  by  what 
has  happened  following  an  Important  dlscov- 
e-'y  in  1965  by  Dr.  Philip  Gold  and  Dr.  S.  O. 
Freedman  of  McGlll  University.  They  Isolated 
an  antigen  associated  with  cancer  of  the 
colon,  which  they  called  carclnoembrycnic 
antigen  (abbreviated  as  CEA)  because  it  also 
appears  temporarily  in  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  human  fetus.  In  his  first  report  on  a 
test  to  detect  CEA  in  the  blood  samples  of 
both  normal  and  cancer  patients.  Dr.  Gold 
found  that  nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  cancer 
patients  had  CEA  and  all  normal  patients  did 
not.  In  the  past  two  years,  however,  more 
extensive  studies  by  Dr.  Gold  and  other  re- 
searchers have  shown  test  results  with  only 
40  to  70  per  cent  positive  CEA  readings  in 
patients  with  cancer  of  the  colon. 

In  any  case,  it  still  appears  that  normal  in- 
dividuals practically  never  have  positive  CEA 
tests.  Many  research  groups  are  currently 
evaluating  CEA  tests  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  much  v/ork  Is  ahead;  but  at  this 
point  the  CEA  test  does  hold  premise  as  a 
potential  diagnostic  tool,  which  might  be 
used  along  with  standard  examinations.  The 
ultimate  success  of  any  test.  Dr.  Tillack  em- 
phasized, will  be  dependent  on  refinements 
in  both  testing  tehnlques  and  In  being  sure 
Just  whit  antigen  is  being  measured.  "UntU 
we  really  know  more  about  an  antigen's 
specificity  and  chemical  makeup,  there  will 
continue  to  be  Inconsistent  laboratory  results 
regarding  pilot  tests,"  Dr.  Tillack  added. 

Doctors  Tillack  and  Rosal  have  developed 
a  new  method  lor  Isolating  CEA  from  the 
membranes  of  colon  cancer  cells.  The  meth- 
od, which  extracts  much  higher  quantities  of 
antigen,  is  also  being  used  to  isolate  antigens 
from  various  other  cancer  tissues.  Including 
cincers  of  the  lung,  breast,  and  kidney.  So 
far  their  results  have  been  encouraging.  They 
have  Identified  lung  and  breast  cancer  anti- 
gens which  appear  to  be  very  similar  to  CEA. 
If  future  analyses  are  successful  in  pinpoint- 
ing a  tumor  antigen  that  is  specific  for  one 
type  of  cancer,  the  Washington  University 
laboratory  will  attempt  to  develop  a  blood 
screening  test  for  It. 

The  question  arises  that  If  and  when  highly 
specific  and  purified  cancer  antigens  are 
Identified  and  produced,  could  one  safely 
stimulate  an  Immune  response  In  humans  to 
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a  type  or  various  types  of  cancer?  While 
there  have  been  a  few  encouraging  develop- 
ments. Dr.  Tillack  stressed  that  the  present 
level  of  understanding  of  the  body's  Immune 
reaction  to  tumors  Is  still  too  Insufficient  to 
Justify  the  use  of  Immunotherapy  in  pa- 
tients. 

While  It  Is  true  that  Immunological  cells 
are  now  more  clearly  understood  today  than 
they  were  a  few  years  ago,  a  brief  outline  of 
the  main  features  of  the  immune  system 
indicates  just  how  complex  it  is:  One  class  of 
cells  In  the  system,  the  lymphocytes,  consists 
of  at  least  two  types  which  are  called  B  cells 
(derived  from  bone  marrow)  and  T  cells  (de- 
rived from  the  thymus  gland) .  T  cells  some- 
times attack  any  foreign  agents,  and  B  cells 
produce  protein  antibodies  that  react  against 
specific  foreign  subetances.  It  isn't  clear  how 
these  two  types  of  lymphocytes  function. 
Elucidation  of  the  action  of  the  other  major 
types  of  Immunological  cells — hlstocytes  and 
macrophages — Is  also  still  Incomplete. 

The  second  class  of  Immunological  reac- 
tions consists  of  antibodies  released  into  the 
blood  by  lymphocytes  and  plasma  cells.  These 
antibodies  bind  with  an'tlgens  on  a  foreign 
agent,  a  process  which  may  lead  directly  to 
destruction  of  the  agent. 

Faced  with  this  formidable  set  of  variables, 
a  number  of  scientists  are  nevertheless  work- 
ing on  techniques  to  stimulate  an  anti-can- 
cer response  in  humans.  One  Individual  who 
has  the  latter  clinical  possibility  as  a  long- 
range  goal  is  Dr.  Richard  Lynch  of  the  pa- 
thology department,  who  also  does  research 
In  the  Cancer  Immunology  Laboratory.  Dr. 
Lynch's  work  began  In  the  laboratory  of  Dr. 
Herman  Eisen,  chairman  of  the  University's 
department  of  microbiology. 

Dr.  Elsen,  who  is  a  nationally  renowned 
immunology  researcher,  has  worked  for  years 
studying  antibody  molecules  with  the  aim  of 
understanding  the  molecular  basis  for  their 
exquisite  specificity.  In  1970,  Dr.  Stltaya 
Slrlsinha  of  Bangkok,  Thailand,  working  with 
Dr.  Elsen,  showed  that  mice  could  be  Induced 
to  make  antibodies  directed  against  proteins 
produced  by  tumors  in  mice  called  myelomas. 
The  cells  In  these  tumors  are  cancerous 
plasma  cells,  and  they  synthesize  large  quan- 
tities of  antibody  molecules.  The  antibodies 
which  are  present  in  normal  mice  are  made 
by  thousands  of  different  plasma  cells  and, 
consequently,  there  are  thousands  of  differ- 
ent antibodies  In  mouse  serum.  The  cells  in 
a  myeloma  tumor  are  derived  from  a  single 
cell,  so  all  the  cells  in  a  myeloma  tumor 
make  exactly  the  same  antibody  molecule. 

In  order  to  get  enough  of  the  antibody 
protein  they  wished  to  study.  Dr.  Lynch  and 
Dr.  Elsen  took  a  myeloma  tumor  and  trans- 
ferred It  Into  hundreds  of  genetically  iden- 
tical mice.  When  the  tumors  had  grown  to  a 
large  size,  each  mouse  had  a  large  amount 
of  the  same  myeloma  protein  in  its  blood.  It 
was  then  possible  to  Isolate  large  quantities 
of  the  antibody  protein  from  pools  of  the 
mouse  serum. 

The  stage  was  then  set  to  see  what  would 
happen  if  other  mice  that  were  Immunized 
with  the  purified  myeloma  antibody  were 
then  challenged  with  a  lethal  number  of  the 
myeloma  cells.  When  this  experiment  was 
done,  91  per  cent  of  the  immunized  mice 
failed  to  develop  tumors  and  are  still  tumor- 
free  a  year  later.  Non-immunized  mice  chal- 
lenged with  the  same  number  of  myeloma 
cells  all  developed  tumors  which  proved  fatal 
In  four  weeks.  The  Immune  protection  was 
found  to  be  tumor  specific.  In  other  words, 
mice  Immunized  with  the  antibody  protein 
from  myeloma  tumor  "X"  were  tendered  re- 
sistant to  "X"  myeloma  cells,  but  were  not 
resistant  to  a  different  tumor,  myeloma  "Y." 

This  was  the  first  demonstration  that  mye- 
loma proteins  could  be  made  to  function  aa 
tumor  specific  antigens.  "Now  we  can  attempt 
to  describe  and  understand  what  cellular  and 
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molecular  events  are  occurring  Inside  an  an- 
imal which  rejects  an  otherwise  lethal  num- 
ber of  cancer  cells,"  Dr.  Lynch  said.  "We  have 
a  pure  biological  model  to  work  with.  We 
will  have  to  find  at  what  threshold  this  im- 
munity win  break  down  if  the  animal  Is  chal- 
lenged with  higher  and  higher  doses  of  can- 
cer cells.  There  are  many  other  questions, 
such  as  whether  there  are  ways  of  chemically 
modifying  the  antigen  to  enable  the  Immu- 
nization to  be  stronger  and  the  animal  able 
to  withstand  greater  challenges  of  cancer 
cells." 

He  polntCvl  out  that  to  get  answers  to  these 
questions  may  possibly  take  years  of  exacting 
analyses.  "If — and  it's  a  big  If — we  get  to 
the  point  where  we  can  reverse  the  growth  of 
tumors  already  established  In  mice  through 
a  combination  of  therapy  and  Immunization, 
we  might  fairly  ask  the  question  whether  It 
might  be  attempted  In  human  patients  with 
myeloma.  This  is  over-simplifying  the  re- 
search and  is  definitely  a  long-shot.  Right 
now,  our  work  with  mice  is  still  far  from  be- 
ing a  fair  comparison  with  human  myeloma," 
Dr.  Lynch  concluded. 

Dr.  Joseph  Davie,  who  will  use  samples  of 
Dr.  Lynch's  pure  myeolma  cultures  In  one 
phase  of  his  research  In  the  Cancer  Immu- 
nology Laboratory,  Is  Interested  In  the  pos- 
sibility of  producing  mutations  in  these  mye- 
loma cells.  Tlie  availability  of  mutant  cells 
would  provide  the  opportunity  to  measure 
directly  the  chemical  events  that  take  place 
when  an  antigen  combines  with  an  antibody. 
At  present  these  events  can  be  measured  only 
indirectly.  This  Is  because  the  researcher  In 
immunology  is  dealing  with  thousands  of 
chemically  different  antibodies — even  if  anti- 
body molecules  are  generated  by  injecting  a 
single,  specific  antigen  into  one  laboratory 
mouse.  The  problem  is  simplified  in  the  mye- 
loma tumors,  which  produce  only  a  single 
type  of  antibody. 

Dr.  Davie  and  his  associates  are  working 
on  methods  of  selecting  a  small  number  of 
mutant  cells  from  among  large  numbers  of 
myeloma  cells.  These  mutants  will  produce 
anilbcdy  molecules  which  are  defective  In 
binding  to  antigens.  The  overwhelming  odds 
are  that  such  mutations  will  Involve  only 
those  minute  regions  of  the  antibody  mole- 
cule where  the  binding  takes  place.  The  as- 
sumption is  that  the  fine  chemical  differ- 
ences that  might  be  detected  in  these  large, 
complex  molecules  would  be  limited  to  the 
binding  region.  With  the  development  oi 
such  a  technique,  sclentL-:'*  would  have  a 
tool  to  invesltgate  various  immunological 
problems. 

Very  basic  research  such  as  Dr.  Davie's 
work  could  have  unforeseen  benefits  to  those 
working  closer  to  the  clinical  level.  To  es- 
tablish better  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween basic  and  clinical  research  Is  one  of 
the  many  goals  of  the  federal  government's 
new  national  cancer  program.  As  part  of  the 
program,  aid  will  be  given  to  help  establish 
centers  to  coordinate  treatment,  research, 
and  training  in  the  field  of  cancer  at  various 
institutions.  Washington  University  is  plan- 
ning such  a  center.  Dr.  Plillip  Majerus.  pro- 
fessor of  medicine,  is  serving  as  planning 
coordinator  for  exploratory  studies  (funded 
by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health). 

However  "distinct"  approaches  In  seeking 
answers  to  cancer  may  seem  on  the  surface. 
It  is  likely  that  cancer  research  could  bene- 
fit from  efforts  at  more  Interdisciplinary 
cooperation.  Dr  Burnet,  whose  work  was  the 
foundation  for  current  Immunology  theo- 
ries. wTote  in  1967: 

No  matter  what  field  one  cultivates  in 
the  broad  domain  of  the  medical  sciences, 
one  soon  finds  tracks  lending  In  many  di- 
rections. For  all  of  us  the  central  theme  is 
human  biology,  and  whether  we  look  at  the 
patholog;y  of  the  cell  or  worry  about  the 
origin  and  fate  of  immunocytes,  we  soon  find 
common  ground. 
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VIEWPOINT  STILL  STANDS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
i  as  been  a  growing  interest  in  the  United 
£  tates  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
especially  in  commercial  tran5actions.  I 
t  elieve  that  a  few  of  the  myths  that  may 
te  developing  in  United  States-Soviet 
relations,  ought  to  te  carefully  studied. 
Therefore,  I  was  especially  interested  in 
ai  article  in  the  Aurora,  111.,  Beacon- 
>  ews  of  January  29,  1973,  by  the  distin- 
giished  international  correspondent  of 
tie  Copley  Press,  Dumitru  Danielopol, 
which  is  a  very  timely  and,  I  believe,  ac- 
c  irate  analysis  of  the  current  Soviet 
ef  onomic  situation. 
The  article  follows : 

Viewpoint  Still  Stands  After  9 

Long  Ye.irs 

(By  Dumitru  Danielopol) 

Washington.— In  an  article  published  in 

tl-  e  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Union  on  Jan.  29,  1964 — 

m  Y  first  endf.avor  in  American  Journalism — I 

wrote : 

"The  Soviet  regime  as  it  exists  today  can 
CO  atlnue  only  with  the  help  of  the  free  "world 
through  long  term  credits.  But  such  credits 
to  a  bankrupt  system  are  folly  and  can  only 
ui  dermine  the  West's  own  economic 
St  ength." 

rhat  was  nine  years  ago.  Even  then,  if  one 

ig^iored  Kremlin  propaganda  and  looked  at 

ineptitudes    of    the    Soviet    system,    it 

't  difficult  to  predict  that  only  the  West 

1  keep  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  alive. 

•ngures   released   by   Radio   Free   Europe, 

1  >ed   on    western   sources,    show    that    be- 

twsen  1964  and  1972  the  U.S.S.R.  borrowed 

frijm  the  free  world  some  $6.3  billions.  The 

varied  from  2-15  years. 

.tve  hundred  million  was  spent  for  grain 

J  rchased  in  the  U.S.A.  In  1972. 

Another    credit    of   over    »4    billion    from 

e  U.S.  firms  Is  pending.  This  would  bring 

total  to  more  than  810  billion.  Most  of 

credits  come  from  the  U.S.A.,  the  rest 

Britain.   West    Germany,    France    and 

.  RFE  admits  its  figures  are  not  com- 
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'  Tie  figures  might  not  be  exorbitant  in  nor- 
commerce.  but  the  Soviet  system  has 
'  an  impasse. 
The  administrative  apparatus  Is  corrupt 
thj  ough  and  through  and  has  lost  its  efTec- 
•  iness  .  .  .  the  apparatus  can  achieve  al- 
nothing,"  says  an  underground  or 
ndaf  newspaper.  "The  economic  sys- 
urgently  needs  modernization  and  re- 
j»tlon  .  .  .  but  ossified  state  capitalism 
no  intention  of  giving  science  its  proper 
e  in  the  social  system." 
Soviet  IndustrlU  products  do  not  find  a 
realy  market  in  the  sophisticated  western 
C01  ntries. 
4s  the  London  "Soviet-Analyst"  puts  it: 
Communist  regime  has  transformed 
into  an  industrialized  country  which 
produce  nothing  that  anybody  wants  to 

lorecasters  say  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
1  to  continue  to  Import  food-stuffs  from 
West  for  years  to  come.  They  will  get 
the^n  either  on  credit  or  will  sell  some  more 
he  treasured  gold,  the  reserves  of  which 
not  limitless. 
\/Tiat    dims    the    economic    picture    even 
is  the  fact  that  Soviet  oil  production 
d  ecreasing  while  national  consumption  In- 
cre  ^s.   It   is   estimated   that   by    1980   the 
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UJS.S.R.  will  have  to  import  some  110  mil- 
lion tons  annually,  representing — at  current 
prices — a  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments 
of  some  $960  million.  By  that  time  her 
clientele  in  comecon  will  be  clamoring  for  70 
million  tons  crude  annually. 

How  are  they  going  to  pay? 

The  Kremlin's  great  hope  is  focused  in 
the  success  of  the  exploitation  of  the  much 
vaunted  Tyumen  gas  reserves  of  Siberia. 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  energy  through- 
out the  Western  world  capitalists  are  stimu- 
lated to  take  Interest  In  the  Siberian  fields. 

An  agreement  signed  last  year  gives  one 
U.S.  consortium  authority  to  spend  over  $4 
billion  In  installations,  equipment  and  tank- 
ers. It  will  build  a  2.000  mile  pipeline  to 
Murmansk  to  transport  56  million  cubic  feet 
of  g£is  a  day  over  a  period  of  25  years.  An- 
other U.S. -Japanese  group  Is  negotiating  a 
huge  Siberian  natural  gas  deal  that  would 
transport  gas  to  Japan  and  the  West  coast 
of  the  U.S.A.  The  Initial  Investment  on  this 
project  Is  estimated  at  $4  billion. 

Both  projects,  however,  will  take  many 
years  to  complete.  The  harsh  climatic  and 
logistic  conditions  arc  tough  enough,  but  the 
top-heavy  and  cumbersome  Soviet  system  it- 
self is  even  tougher. 
Aren't  we  throwing  good  money  after  bad? 


PAY  TRIBUTE  TO  MASSACHUSETTS 
I  CITIZENS 

HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1973 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  sadness  that  I  note 
the  passing  recently  of  three  residents  of 
Massachusetts  whose  many  years  of  life 
matched  the  quantity  of  their  contribu- 
tions to  their  fellow  human  beings. 

By  tragic  coincidence,  they  died  within 
a  week  of  each  other,  and,  by  happier 
coincidence,  they  were  all  outstanding 
citizens  of  their  communities,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  of  the  Nation. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  pay  tribute 
to  Frank  Haley  of  Medfield.  Mrs.  Grace 
A.  Buck  of  North  Easton,  and  Waldo  F. 
McNaught  of  Bedford.  And  while  ex- 
tending my  deepest  sympathies  to  their 
families,  I  would  comment  that  the  lives 
of  these  three  people  could  serve  as  the 
ultimate  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

I  include  herewith  newspaper  accounts 
of  their  careers  as  carried  in  the  Boston 
Globe: 

W.  F.  McNaught.  Was  Veterans  Director; 
84 

Waldo  F.  McNaught,  84.  a  retired  director 
In  the  New  England  region  of  the  Veterans 
Administration,  died  yesterday  at  his  home, 
9  HClslde  av..  Bedford. 

He  was  born  In  Pennsylvania  and  first 
Joined  the  Veterans  Administration  In  1909 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  McNaught  was  transferred  to  the  Bos- 
ton office  in  1948  and  when  he  retired  in 
1959,  after  50  years  service,  he  was  director 
of  hospital  operations  for  both  the  New 
England  and  New  York  areas. 

He  also  maintained  a  home  at  Deerfield. 
N.H.,  where  he  spent  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  during  the  past  few  years. 

He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Edith  E.  Boyer, 
celebrated   their   60th   wedding   anniversary 
Jan.  20. 
Besides  his  wife,  he  leaves  two  sons,  Waldo 
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E.  of  Birmingham,  Mich.,  and  John  P.  Mc- 
Naught of  Saddle  River,  N.J.;  six  daughters, 
Mrs.  Marlon  J.  Hettenhouse  of  College  Park' 
Md.,  Martha  J.  McNaught  of  Hudson,  N.H.i 
Mrs.  Margaret  P.  Jones  of  Agawam,  Mrs 
Alice  B.  Kleley  of  Bedford,  Joan  E.  McNaught 
of  Bedford  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Holloway  of 
Texas;  30  grandchildren  and  14  great  grand- 
children. 

A  funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  9  a.m 
tomorrow  at  St.  Michael's  Church,  Bedford. 

Grace  A.  Buck,  101,  Leaves 
80  Great-Grandchildren 
North  Easton.— Services  will  be  held  at 
2.30  p.m.  today  at  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church  In  Mansfield  for  Mrs.  Grace  A.  (Pack- 
ard) Buck,  101,  of  71  Rockland  St.,  North 
Easton,  this  community's  oldest  resident. 
She  died  at  home  Saturday. 

She  was  born  In  Easton  and  taught  in  the 
public  schools  there  several  years  before  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

Mrs.  Buck  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Easton  Community  Sunday  School.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Women's  Alliance  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  Church. 

She  leaves  six  sons,  Horace  G.  of  London- 
derry, N.H.;  Willis  G.,  Donald  F.  and  Charles 
I.,  all  of  Easton;  Carroll  P.  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  Russell  L.  Buck  of  Marion;  seven 
daughters,  Mrs.  James  Mullen,  Mrs.  John 
Martin,  Mrs.  Ralph  Buck,  and  Florence  and 
Anna  Buck,  all  of  North  Easton;  Mrs.  John 
Boyle  of  Cleveland,  and  Mrs.  Richard  Parker 
of  Los  Angeles;  a  sister  Ethel  Packard  of 
North  Easton;  32  grandchildren,  80  great- 
grandchildren and  11  great-great-grand  chil- 
dren. 

Prank  Haley,  Was  Medfield  Selectman;  82 

Medfield. — Services  wUl  be  held  at  2  p.m. 
today  in  the  Roberts  Funeral  Home,  15  Miller 
St..  for  Frank  G.  Haley,  82  of  23  Green  St.. 
a  former  postmaster  and  selectman  here.  He 
died  Monday  In  Leonard  Morse  Hospital 
Natlck. 

He  was  born  in  Westwood  and  lived  most  of 
his  life  here,  attending  the  Medfield  schools. 

Until  his  retirement  nine  years  ago  he 
was  a  self-employed  broker  and  accountant. 
He  served  as  a  selectman  from  1927  to  1953. 
He  also  was  on  the  town  welfare  and  health 
boards. 

Mr.  Haley  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Norfolk  County  Selectmen's  Assn.  and  a 
member  of  the  Rocky  Woods  Reservation 
and  the  Medfield  Historical  Society. 

He  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  1,  serving 
in  the  Yankee  Division.  He  also  served  with 
Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  on  the  Mexican  border 
in  1916-17. 

He  leaves  a  sister,  Mrs.  William  Murlson 
of  Medfield,  and  several  nephews  and  nieces 

Burial  will  be  In  Vine  Lake  Cemeterv 


REVENUE  SHARING  SUBVERTED 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BLATNIK 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  have  been  skeptical  of  the  ad- 
ministration's general  revenue  sharing 
program  have,  until  recently,  had  little 
hard  evidence  to  back  up  our  doubts 
and  suspicions. 

Now,  less  than  a  half-year  into  the 
program,  we  had  a  survey  made  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Committee,  recently 
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covered  in  the  press  by  Columnist  Joseph 
Kraft — Washington  Post,  February  15, 
1973. 

The  survey  points  out  that  revenue 
sharing,  in  contrast  to  categorical  grants, 
has  been  used  to  benefit  the  haves,  while 
the  have-nots  become  have-even-lesses. 

Revenue  sharing  funds  were  intended 
by  Congress  to  supplement  local  govern- 
ment funding  needs,  not  supplant 
moneys  for  proven,  effective  categorical 
grant  programs. 

But  it  is  now  clear  that  revenue  shar- 
ing hap  been  subverted  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  intent  of  Congress 
twisted.  The  1974  budget  proposal  casts 
aside  programs  which  have  proved  their 
worth  over  the  years,  and  denies  com- 
munities the  funds  they  want  and  des- 
perately need. 

There  may  still  be  room  for  revenue 
sharing  in  some  areas;  but  I  think  the 
Congress  would  do  well,  before  succumb- 
ing to  special  revenue  sharing,  to  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  Senate  survey  and  at 
Mr.  Kraft's  article;  and  at  our  own  in- 
tentions in  enacting  general  revenue 
sharing. 

Congress,  the  last  hope  now  of  cities 
and  small  communities  as  well  as  of  the 
poor,  must  not  allow  our  authority  to 
create  and  fund  programs  to  be  whittled 
away  without  due  deliberation. 

The  article  follows : 
Who  Shares  in  Revenue  Sharing? 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

The  chief  source  of  federal  dollars  for  the 
cities  is  now  President  Nixon's  program  for 
revenue  sharing.  But  what  do  the  cities  do 
with  the  money  they  receive  from  Washing- 
ton through  that  program? 

Well,  the  best  evidence  shows  that  they 
don't  spend  it  on  services  to  the  poor.  On 
the  contrary,  the  indications  are  that  the 
money  which  the  cities  receive  from  revenue 
sharing  is  going  for  services  and  tax  cuts 
favorable  to  middle  income  groups. 

The  best  evidence  is  a  survey  made  by  the 
Senate  subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  which  is  headed  by  the  Maine 
Democrat,  Edmund  Muskie.  The  survey  asked 
several  hundred  cities  how  they  planned  to 
use  revenue  sharing  monies. 

The  findings  of  the  survey  are  necessarily 
Imperfect.  Some  major  cities,  including  New 
York,  did  not  reply  at  first.  Others  gave  only 
skimpy  details.  Still  others  have  not  yet  de- 
cided what  they  are  going  to  do  with  revenue 
sharing  funds. 

Still  the  evidence  in  city  after  city  is  over- 
whelming. In  all  sections  of  the  country, 
cities  are  using  revenue  sharing  funds  to 
ease  tax  burdens  or  improve  such  services  as 
police  and  fire  -lepartments. 

A  good  example  is  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
According  to  Mayor  Sam  Yorty,  the  city  will 
receive  $35.4  million  In  revenue  sharing  funds 
this  year  as  against  $21.8  million  for  model 
cities,  which  is  the  next  largest  grant. 

The  final  disposition  of  the  funds  has  not 
yet  been  made,  but  Mayor  Yorty's  recommen- 
dations are  indicative.  According  to  the  latest 
available  figures  the  mayor  wants  $14.9  mil- 
lion to  be  applied  to  the  city's  deficit  so  as 
to  head  off  a  tax  Increase.  He  wants  $10  mil- 
lion applied  to  a  reserve  fund  to  be  used 
against  any  Increase  in  property  taxes.  The 
rest  of  the  money  would  go  for  building  a 
technical  center  to  service  city  automotive 
equipment;  a  new  increase  In  the  fund  for 
paying  workman's  compensation;  and  for 
supplies  and  equipment  for  a  couple  of  down- 
town parks. 
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Chicago  Is  not  all  that  different.  In  his 
reply  to  the  Muskie  questionnaire.  Mayor 
Richard  Daley  wrote: 

"The  city  received  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  its  1972  entitlement  In  December  .  .  . 
This  $31  million  was  used  in  the  arta  of 
public  safety.  Specifically,  personnel  costs  in 
the  police,  fire  and  health  departments  were 
charged  directly  to  the  trust  fund  established 
to  account  for  this  grant." 

In  the  East,  the  cases  of  Providence  and 
Boston  are  illustrative.  The  Providence  reply 
to  the  Muskie  questionnaire  asserted  that 
revenue  sharing  funds  would  go  to  public 
safety,  environmental  protection,  public 
transportation,  recreation,  financial  adminis- 
tration and  capital  expenditure,  in  that 
order.  The  Boston  reply  said  revenue  funds 
would  be  used  "to  hold  the  line  on  property 
taxes." 

As  a  final  example,  there  is  New  Orleans, 
where  Information  on  revenue  spending  plans 
comes  from  a  recent  speech  by  Mayor  Moon 
Landrleu.  Landrieu  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive mayors  in  America,  and  he  owes  his 
election  In  large  measure  to  black  votes. 
Even  so,  he  does  not  feel  able  to  use  revenue 
sharihg  funds  for  projects  chiefly  connected 
with  helping  poor  blacks. 

He  has  recommended  that  $19  million  of 
the  $30  million  the  city  receives  from  reve- 
nue sharing  this  year  go  to  capital  improve- 
ments which  will  Increase  the  city's  tourLst 
income.  Among  the  improvements  are  down- 
town parks,  a  cultural  center  and  a  parking 
garage. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  use  of  funds  by 
cities  to  lower  taxes,  improve  police  services 
and  build  parking  garages,  but  I  don't  think 
we  should  kid  ourselves  about  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

Revenue  sharing,  like  so  much  else  In 
President  Nixon's  program,  is  a  good  way  to 
help  those  who  are  already  not  so  badly  off. 
It  is  no  way  to  help  the  poor.  If  the  idea  is 
to  help  those  most  in  need,  then  the  federal 
government  will  have  to  earmark  funds  In  a 
very  specific  way. 
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MY  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  FREEDOM 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ROY 

OF    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  year 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  and 
its  ladies  auxiliary,  thousands  of  young 
Americans  throughout  the  United  States 
participate  in  meaningful,  educational 
experience  through  the  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy Contest  and  national  scholarships 
are  awarded.  This  year  5,677  Kansas  stu- 
dents participated  in  this  contest.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  winner  of  the 
Kansas  contest  was  18-year-old  Guy 
Joseph  Hargreaves  from  Junction  City, 
Kans.,  which  is  in  my  district. 

Guy  Hargreaves  is  an  outstanding 
young  American  and  has  won  many 
awards  and  achievements  in  his  school 
and  State  and  is  in  Who's  Who  Among 
American  High  School  Students. 

Therefore,  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  Mr. 
Hargreaves'  winning  speech : 

Mt  RESPONSiBiLrrY  TO  Freedom 

This  Is  our  country — Americans  and  ours 
is  a  rare  privilege  for  we  have  the  oppor- 


tunity to  live  in  a  free  country  guided  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Our  Constitution  Is  the  rock  or  the  founda- 
tion of  the  United  States.  It  Is  the  window 
through  which  the  world  appraises  us.  Just 
think  every  opinion  you  voice,  every  church 
service  you  attend,  and  every  vote  you  cast  Is 
the  result  of  this  great  document. 

Right  now,  as  you  sit  where  you  are.  you 
have  the  right  to  lean  to  your  neighbor  and 
express  your  opinion  on  any  topic.  As  with 
any  privilege,  however,  there  is  a  respon- 
sibility. One  cannot,  in  exercising  his  own 
rights,  infringe  upon  those  of  another.  Oliver 
vVendell  Holmes  put  It,  "freedom  of  speech 
does  not  give  one  the  right  to  shout.  'Fire!' 
in  a  crowded  theater." 

We  must  agree  that  America  needs  a 
genuine  revival  of  respect  for  law  and  orderly 
processes,  a  reawakening  of  individual 
responsibility,  and  a  determined  Insistence 
that  laws  be  enforced,  courts  respected  and 
due  process  followed.  We  must  take  the  laws 
into  our  hearts  rather  than  Into  our  hands 
If  we  are  to  survive  as  a  civilized  nation. 

The  inspired  minds  of  the  people  created 
the  fascinating  piece  of  work,  our  constitu- 
tion. Blood  and  sacrifice  made  this  document 
possible.  Brave  men  shouldered  their  respon- 
sibilities by  fighting  and  dying  to  make  free- 
dom a  reality.  John  F.  Kennedy  told  a 
group  of  students  at  the  WTiite  House,  "The 
American  constitution  Is  an  extraordinary 
document  .  .  .  certainly  the  most  extraor- 
dinary written  constitution  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  But  it  has  required  men  to  make 
it  work,  and  it  still  does  today." 

IjCt  us  not  let  Indifference  or  racial  prej- 
udice snuff  out  the  light  of  the  temple  of 
liberty.  In  the  BIBLE  it  says  that  God  created 
man,  not  white  man,  not  black  man,  but 
men,  with  no  race  distinctions.  In  accordance 
with  the  BIBLE,  the  Constitution  guarantees 
all  men  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pur.?uit  of  happiness,  again  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  or  color.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  see 
'.hose  who  demand  rights — receive  their 
rights  if  they  accept  their  responsibilities. 

We  must  act!  We  must  understand  and 
work  for  our  government.  We  must  study  and 
continue  to  voice  our  opinions  and  cease  to 
be  apathetic  in  our  views  toward  government, 
for  it  is  my  responsibility  to  freedom  to  let 
my  opinions  be  known  through  my  vote  and 
If  I  desire  to  change  the  government  to  try 
to  do  so.  but  through  the  system  In  which 
it  exists  today.  I  should  take  the  time  or 
trouble  to  build  up  my  country.  For  most  of 
all.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say — "My  coun- 
try is  better  because  of  me." 

We  must  be  steadfast  in  our  responsibility 
lest  we  should  lose  the  most  precious  values 
known  to  man.  These  are,  in  essence,  the 
right  to  work  out  one's  own  destiny,  under 
God,  in  a  society  where  the  individual  is  of 
primary  Importance. 

The  sum  total  of  my  responsibility  to  fref - 
dom  is  set  down  In  these  words:  I  believe  In 
the- United  States  of  America  as  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
whose  powers  are  derived  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed;  a  democracy  in  a  republic; 
a  sovereign  nation  of  many  sovereign  states; 
a  perfect  union,  one  and  inseparable,  estab- 
lished \ipon  those  principles  of  freedom, 
equality.  Justice  and  humanity  for  which 
American  patriots  sacrifice  their  lives  and 
fortunes. 

I  therefore  believe  It  Is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it;  to  support  Its  constitu- 
tion; to  obey  its  laws:  to  respect  Its  fiag;  and 
to  defend  It  against  all  enemies. 

Daniel  Webster  said,  "God  grants  liberty 
only  to  those  who  love  It  and  are  always 
ready  to  guard  and  defend  it." 

This  Is  why  we  must  stand  tall  Americans — 
for  we  have  the  responsibility  to  maintain 
freedom. 
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[MPODNDMENT  TOTALS  CON- 
PIRMEr>— $12  BILLION  TO  DATE 
THIS  FISCAL  YEAR 


HON.  JOE  L.  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  IS  you  may  recall,  following  the  refusal 

if  the  OCQce  of  Mana«:ement  and  Budget 

o  release  details  of  its  extensive  im- 
loundment  of  funds  earlier  this  year,  I 
i  Qstructed  my  staff  to  compile  such  a  list 
)£  a  matter  of  public  information,  con- 
tacting departments  and  agencies 
qirectly. 

The  partial  listing  which  we  compiled 
i  idicated  that  more  than  $12  billion  was 
i  npounded  as  of  January  15, 1973. 

In  the  current  issue  of  the  Progres- 
s  ve  Magazine,  author  Arthur  S.  Miller 
]:f}ints  out  that 

In  conflrmatlon  hearings  In'  January  . 
Cisper    Weinberger.    Secretary-designate    of 
Eealth.    Education    and    Welfare    said    Im- 
p  )undments  approximated  $12  billion. 

This  essentially  confirms  the  accuracy 
our  compilation  which  OMB  chal- 
lenged at  the  time. 
The  article  by  Mr.  Miller  also  makes 
telling  point  that  simply  because 
limited  Impoundments  have  oc- 
cbrred  over  a  period  of  years,  this  makes 
tliem  no  more  constitutional  or  legal 
tlian  the  defective  reapportionment  of 
le  fislatlve  seats  that  was  finally  corrected 
'    recent  years. 

The  heart  of  the  impoundment  issue  is 
d<  spotism  or  democracy. 
Because  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
les  and  the  American  people  in  this 
important  subject  of  Impoundment, 
place  the  article  from  the  Progressive 
the  Record  herewith. 
The  perceptive  article  follows: 

I  rem  the  Progressive  Magazine,  March  1973J 
The  New  CoNSTmjTiONAi.  Cwsis 
(By  Arthur  S.  MUler) 
(Note.— Arthur  S.  MUler.  professor  of  con- 
tutional  law  at  George  Washington  Unl- 
vefsity,  is  a  consultant  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
;ec  on  Separation  cf  Powers.  He  is 
author  of  three  books  on  constitutional 
the  most  recent  is  "The  Supreme  Court 
the  Living  Constitution.") 
:  Ast  October,  when  Congress  was  debating 
^'^^ler  the  President  should  be  given  dls- 
n  to  hold  spending  to  8250  blUlon  In 
current  fiscal  year  ending  June  30    1973 
-tor  Russell  Long,  the  Louisiana  £>emo- 
who  Is  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
»,  said  in  an  interview  that  he  favored 
Chief  Executive  having  limited  power  to 
the  budget  even  after  Its  enactment  into 
Long    asserted    that    such    authority 
•'*  only  make  legal  what  Presidents  since 
5  Jefferson  have  done  by  usurpation  " 
was  referring  to  the  Presidential  practice 
"impounding"    appropriated   funds — the 
«ss  by   which   the  President   withholds 
reduces  the  amount  of  an  appropriation 
ap]Jroved  by  Congress  and  signed  into  law. 
that  it  was  practically  impossible  for 
B  itself  to  cut  the  budget,  Long  main- 
that  "maybe  the  time  has  come  when 
need  a  benevolent  dictator,  if  only  tem- 
poAirily." 
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and  welfare  programs— but  his  remark  about 
the  need  for  a  "benevolent  dictator"  was 
more  prescient  than  he  probably  knew  For 
only  a  few  days  after  the  November  election 
President  Nixon,  acting  through  OMB— the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  that  little 
known  agency  of  vast  powers— accelerated 
what  he  had  already  been  doing.  A  cui  of 
$6  billion  in  "clean  water"  funds  was*  an- 
nounced, running  the  total  of  withheld  funds 
to  about  $15  billion.  The  water  polli  cion 
bUl  had  been  pa^ijed  overwhelmingly  over 
a  Presidential  veto,  but  Mr.  Nixon  gave  in 
only  outwardly.  At  the  first  opportunity  he 
ordered  William  Ruckels.iaus,  head  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  to  pigeon- 
hole more  than  half  the  Congressional  ap- 
propriation. 

That  is  government  by  decree,  by  executive 
fiat,  an  arrogant  exercise  of  power  by  a  Presi- 
dent who  apparently  believes  that  Congress 
has  neither  the  will  nor  the  staying  power 
nor  the  institutional  capability  to  counter 
Impoundment  and  other  examples  of  bald 
executive  power. 

In  the  struggle  over  the  relative  strength 
of  tlie   three  branches  of  government    the 
judiciary   Is   a   non-starter.   Despite  all   the 
furor  about  "judicial  legislation,"  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  is,  as  Alexander  Hamilton  said 
■  the  least  dangerous  branch."  simply  because 
It  has  the  least  power,  actual  and  potential 
Congress  is  another  matter— the  only  hope 
for  checking  a  rampaging  Executive  branch 
thai,  has  steadily  been  aggrandizing  its  power 
since   the   beginnings   of   the   republic   and 
which,  starting  with  President  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt,  has  become  the  dominant  branch 
The  struggle  is  now  reaching  classic  pro- 
portions.  Years   of   debate   have   convinced 
the    Senate    and    possibly    the    House    that 
stringent   controls   must   be  placed  on   the 
Presidential    power    to    make    war    without 
Congressional  authorization  and  on  his  con- 
duct of  war.  So,  too.  with  "Executive  privi- 
lege." that   doctrine   of  dubious   parentage 
and  less  validity,  which  is  Invoked  bv  the 
President  when  he  wishes  to  withhold  in- 
formation   from   Congress   or   to   shield   his 
Cabinet    members    or    administrative    e'des 
from  Congressional  questioning. 

But  It  is  In  the  area  of  spending  powers 
that  the  battle  most  directly  concerns  the 
dally  lives  of  most  Americans— and  where  the 
constitutional  confrontation  will  be  re- 
solved. Unless  and  until  Congress,  aided 
perhiips  by  favorable  judicial  decision,  halts 
what  Senator  Charles  Mathias.  Maryland 
Republican,  once  called  an  •informal  line- 
Item  veto"  by  the  President,  that  official's 
power  will  burgeon  and  Congress  wUl  ever- 
more sUik.  to  quote  Mr.  Nixon  out  of  con- 
text, into  the  status  of  'a  poor,  pitiful  help- 
less giant."  Under  the  Constitution  the 
President  has  the  power  to  veto  a  bill  only 
in  its  entirety.  Neither  the  Constiti-'ion  nor 
Congress  gives  the  President  express  power 
of  impoundment  of  funds  voted  f&r  specific 
purposes  by  Congress.  ThU  means  he  is 
doing  it  "Informally." 

Last  October,  Congress  tacked  on  to  the 
debt-celling  bUl  (and  passed)  a  requirement 
th-\t  it  must  be  notiSed  of  all  Impound- 
ments, but  then  found  the  term  difficult 
to  pin  down.  OMB,  displaying  the  da22llng 
footwork  of  professional  bureaucrats  has 
seized  upon  the  Informing  requirement  as  a 
tacit  recognition  of  the  legality  of  impound- 
ment, to  the  consternation  of  Senator  Hu- 
bert Humphrey,  author  of  the  requirement 
who  said,  "There  is  little  basis  In  law  or  lii 
legislative  history  of  law  for  the  present 
Impoundment  practice."  Humphrev  main- 
tains that  President  Nixon  Is  violating  "the 
wUl  and  Intent  of  Congress"  by  delloerately 
thwarting  priorities  set  by  Congress. 

Usually,  appropriations  empower  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  spend  that  amount  of  money  In 
support  of  programs  authorized  by  Congress, 
a  fact  that  has  led  some  political  scientists 
to  conclude  that  appropriations  are  permis- 
sive rather  than  mandatory.  That  question 
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however,  has  never  been  definitely  litigated 
although  cases  now  in  the  Judicial  pipeline 
are  heading  toward  the  Supreme  Court  In 
one.  Judge  William  Becker  of  the  U  S  Dls 
trlct  Court  In  Missouri  last  year  held  that 
some  highway  trust  funds  were  improperly 
being  withheld,  because  of  mandatory  stat 
utory  language.  His  decision,  the  first  to 
invalidate  an  impoundment,  is  now  pendine 
decision  on  appeal  before  the  Elehth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  Whatever  that  court  de- 
cides, the  case  will  surely  wind  up  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  Significantly,  twenty-two 
Senators,  led  by  Sam  Ervln  and  Includine 
most  of  the  chairmen  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate,  Joined  Ralph  Nader 
in  filing  a  "friend  of  the  court"  brief  in 
the  case,  urging  that  Becker'  decision  be 
affirmed. 

But  the  Missouri  case  may  not  be  the 
real  constitutional  showdown  on  Presiden- 
tial power.  Judge  Becker's  decision  was  based 
on  statutory,  not  constitutional,  interpre- 
tation. A  better  case  is  now  before  a  Federal 
court  in  Florida,  In  which  Florida  is  contest- 
ing Mr.  NUon's  Impoundment  of  funds  for 
a  barge  canal.  The  preliminary  legal  papers 
indicate  that  the  question  of  the  President's 
constitutional  power  to  Impound  is  beinc 
directly  chaUenged.  ^ 

Little  help  In  resolving  the  impoundment 
question  can  be  gleaned  from  the  spare  prose 
of  the  Constitution.  Article  I  gives  Congress 
the  power  to  appropriate  and  the  President 
under  Article  n,  must  take  care  that  the  laws' 
are  faithfully  executed.  That,  to  some,  settles 
the  matter  in  favor  of  Congress— but  in  fact 
it  merely  restates  the  question.  For  Congress 
has  been  anything  but  precise  in  its  appro- 
priations language,  and  it  has  been  lax  in  al- 
lowing past  impotmdments  to  go  unchal- 
lenged. It  Is  not  only  Senator  Long,  but  other 
members  of  Congress  as  weU,  who  have  In- 
formaUy  conceded  a  power  of  Presldenttel 
Impoundment. 

The  Supreme  Court  could  change  the  pic- 
ture—in what  way  la  unpredictable,  given 
the  hard  core  of  Nixon  appointees  there— 
and  Congress  has  some  means  of  retaliation 
such  as  withholding  appropriations  for  the 
President's  pet  projects. 

OMB  relies  on  three  vaguely  worded 
sUtutes  of  a  general  nature  as  the  legal  basis 
of  Impoundments,  plus  the  view  that  appro- 
priations "empower"  rather  than  "mandate" 
expenditures:  the  Anti-Deficiency  Acts  of 
1906  and  1906,  the  Omnibus  Appropriation 
Act  of  1950,  and  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946.  That  simply  is  not  enough.  The  first 
two  statutes  merely  allow  establishment  of 
reserves  to  effect  savings  and  to  provide  for 
contingencies.  To  find  In  the  turgid  legUla- 
tlve  language  authority  for  impoundment 
takes  a  mental  leap  that  only  Executive 
branch  lawyers  have  been  able  to  raake, 
lawyers  who  act  not  as  professionals  but  as 
apparatchiks. 

Even  more  specious  Is  the  reliance  on  the 
Employment  Act.  OMB  says  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  fight  Inflation  by  Impounding  funds 
and  that  the  Act  can  be  construed  to  permit 
It.  But  neither  Inflation  nor  Impoundment  Is 
mentioned  in  the  Act;  it  was  passed  to  pro- 
mote employment,  production,  and  purchas- 
ing at  a  time  when  poet-World  War  n  defla- 
tion, not  Inflation,  was  feared.  All  postwar 
Presidents  nonetheless  have  Inferred  that 
they  can  use  It  to  tackle  inflationary  pres- 
sures, partly  through  impoundments.  It  was 
only  when  President  Nixon  began  to  dis- 
mantle social  welfare  programs  that  Congres- 
sional Ire  began  to  boil  over. 

In  the  absence  of  express  statutory  lan- 
guage authorizing  Impoundments,  as  in 
Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(whereby  states  may  be  denied  educational 
funds  if  they  persist  in  discriminating  ra- 
cially in  their  schools),  the  President  can 
rely  only  on  some  theory  of  "inherent"  Ex- 
ecutive power — as  head  of  a  co-equal  branch 
of  government,  and,  at  times,  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces.  That  was  Pres- 
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Ment  Truman's  theory,  for  ex&mpls,  when 
be  seized  the  steel  mills  In  18Sa,  mn  acUon 
speedUy  invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Save  perhaps  in  times  of  dire  emergency, 
such  as  a  mUltary  invasion  or  similar  catas- 
trophe, the  President  simply  does  not  have 
Inherent  powers  In  domestic  matters.  n>r- 
eign  alTalrs  may  be  a  different  matter,  but 
even  there  the  legal  picture  Is  cloudy.  It  is 
relevant  to  note  that  the  Justice  Department 
dropped  its  reliance  on  Inherent  Executive 
power   to   wiretap    in   domestic   subversion 

cases,  after  the  lower  courts  had  rejected  It 

wisely,  because  the  Supreme  Court  voted 
eight  to  zero  last  year  against  the  EzecuUve 
on  the  same  Issue. 

But.  the  argument  goes,  if  there  is  no 
statute  or  constitutional  provision,  then  the 
President  can  rely  on  the  fact  that  since 
President  Jefferson  impoundments  have  oc- 
curred. This  might  be  called  a  theory  of 
customary  constitutional  law.  It,  too.  is  un- 
tenable: Past  "usurpation"  (Senator  Long's 
term)  of  power  can  hardly  Justify  present 
slmUar  practices.  To  cite  a  not-too-exact 
analogy,  state  legislatures  were  mali4>por- 
tloned  for  decades,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
abruptly  halted  that  in  1964;  past  practice 
there  was  not  only  not  a  Justification  for 
current  practice,  it  was  the  problem— just 
as  here  impoundment  is  the  problem. 

It  Is  true  that  President  Jefferson  and 
other  Nineteenth  Century  Executives  im- 
pounded funds  on  a  relatively  smaU  scale. 
In  our  own  centJury,  Franklin  Roosevelt 
stepped  up  the  practice  considerably,  and 
his  successors,  Harry  Truman.  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower, John  Kennedy,  and  Lyndon  Johnson 
followed  suit,  in  a  Umited  way,  and  mainly 
to  reduce  wasteful  mUltary  expenditures. 

It  is  President  Nixon,  however,  who  has 
carried  the  practice  to  an  aU-time  high 
When  Senator  Sam  Ervin's  subcommittee 
held  hearings  in  1971,  OMB  conceded  that 
at  that  time  more  than  $12  billion  was  be- 
ing blocked.  (It  had  taken  Ervln  two  years 
to  pry  that  data  out  of  OMB.)  In  confirma- 
tion hearings  In  January,  however,  Caspar 
Weinberger,  Secretary-designate  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  said  impoundments 
approximated  $12  billion,  disputing  Ervin's 
$15  billion  figure. 

What  OMB  does  is  to  sequester  aU  or  ma- 
jor parts  of  Congressional  appropriations. 
This  gives  the  agency  a  second  shot,  because 
aU  original  budget  requests  by  government 
agencies  must  funnel  through  OMB  on  the 
way  to  Congress.  Often  these  departmental 
and  agency  requests  are  sharply  reduced  or 
entirely  eliminated  at  this  stage.  After  Con- 
gress acts,  then  OMB  gets  its  second  (4)por- 
tunity  to  pare  i^)prc9riatlon8  or  stymie  en- 
tire programs  through  the  illegal  Impound- 
ment procedure. 

Thus,  to  take  some  representative  in- 
stances concerning  the  current  budget  year 
ending  June  SO,  1973: 

$106  million  was  chopped  off  the  Model 
Cities  Program  (at  a  time  when  American 
cities  are  deteriorating) . 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  lost  more 
than  $63  million  a  (few  months  before  In- 
dians stormed  the  Bureau's  Washington  of- 
fice in  bitter  complaint  over  lack  of  adequate 
treatment) . 

Howard  University,  the  nearly  all-black 
college  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  had  $3.7 
million  held  up  (when  the  need  for  improved 
education  for  blacks  was  obvious) . 

The  Federal  Prison  System  had  $4.3  mil- 
lion chopped  off,  at  a  time  when  even  the 
Chief  Justice  was  speaking  out  about  prison 
problems. 

$30  million  for  a  prototype  de-saltlng 
plant  was  Impoimded,  Just  when  the  need 
for  new  sources  of  fresh  water  became  acute. 
The  Defense  Department  was  denied  about 
$1.4  billion  In  shipbuilding  and  conversion 
funds  (the  ships  are  not  Hated),  although 
one  might  note  the  pressing  need  for  tankeia 
to  haul  liquid  natural  gas  from  Europe. 
Canx 830— Part  4 
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$6  million  was  taken  from  the  Office  of 
Education's  budget. 

The  State  Deimrtment  lost  $27,000  In  edu- 
cational exchange  funds. 

$800  million  In  urban  mass  tranqx>rt 
money  was  blocked  (at  a  time  when  the  need 
was  never  greater). 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  denied 
$370,000   for   blo-medlcal   research. 

The  Veterans  Administration  was  minus 
more  than  $8  miUlon  slated  for  grants  to 
sUtes  for  extended  care  faculties. 

AU  of  these  programs  were  approved  by 
Congress  as  deUberate  legislative  choices,  but 
these  choices,  hammered  out  in  the  political 
arena,  were  scuttled  by  Presidential  decree. 

Of  particular  Interest  Is  the  fiscal  year  1972 
Impoundment  of  $820,000,  which,  according 
to  outgoing  chairman  MUes  Kirkpatrick,  was 
withheld  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion by  OMB.  Kirkpatrick  told  Senator  Lee 
Metcalf  that  this  forced  him  to  abolish 
permanently  seventy-two  new  positions  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  protection  of  con- 
sumers. 

The  PTC  legaUy  is  an  "independent"  reg- 
lUatory  commission,  supjjoeedly  free  from 
both  Congressional  and  Presidential  orders. 
Thus  the  President  caimot  dlcUte  a  decision 
by  one  of  the  "Independent "  commissions. 
But  what  he  can  do  is  screen  budget  requests 
on  their  way  to  Congress,  and  now  it  appears 
he  can  hamstring  a  commission  by  blocking 
funds  appropruted  by  Congress. 

What,  then,  can  Congress  do?  Speaking 
generally,  it  must  dlqjiay:  (a)  a  determina- 
tion and  a  wUl;  (b)  a  desire  to  stay  in  the 
fight  Indefinitely;  and  (c)  a  new  Institutional 
capacity  that  will  at  least  partlaUy  match 
the  Executive's  expertise.  None  of  these  re- 
quirements Is  present  now,  although  there 
Is  great  imrest  in  Congress  and  a  lot  of  talk 
Senator  Ervln  has  Introduced  S.  373,  a 
tough  blU  that  woiUd  require  aU  Impound- 
ments to  be  referred  to  Congress— which 
would  then  have  to  approve,  afflrmattvely. 
each  one.  FaUure  to  secure  an  affirmative  vote 
would  mean  a  mandatory  requirement  to 
spend,  something  that  Justice  WUliam  Hehn- 
qulst,  when  he  was  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  conceded  would  be  binding  on  the 
Executive.  Ervin's  bUl  is  about  as  strong 
as  It  could  be  made;  under  its  terms,  even  a 
faUure  of  Congress  to  act  on  Impoundments 
would  mean  a  mandate  that  the  appropria- 
tions be  spent.  Whether  Ervin's  bUl  wlU  be- 
come law  is  problematical,  even  though  forty- 
five  other  Senators  Joined  him  in  sponsoring 
It.  No  one  knows  what  the  House  wUl  do 
Congressional  anger  at  the  Executive  may 
be  running  at  a  high  peak,  but  It  may  be 
more  hortatory  than  real. 

The  Btoylng  power  of  Congress  U  even  more 
questionable,  -mrough  a  supreme  effort,  one 
or  both  houses  can  rise  up  and  stop  the 
P*eeld«nt  at  timee— as  when  the  nominations 
of  Judges  Baynswortb  and  OarsweU  to  the 
Supreme  Couri;  were  blocked.  But  for  yeara  • 
no  amount  of  legislative  resentment  was  able 
to  do  much  about  Vietnam,  nor  has  it  ctu-bed 
the  exercise  of  "Executive  privUege"  by  the 
Administration  when  It  wishes  to  prevent 
the  appearance  of  officials  befwe  Congres- 
sional oonunlttees. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  Uttle  noted  but 
Important  move.  Senator  &vin  last  October 
got  Congress  to  deny  use  of  funds  by  the 
Subversive  AcUvltles  Control  Board  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  an  Executive  order  by  which 
Nixon  tried  to  transfer  to  the  SACB  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  functions  of  running  the 
blacklist  of  "subveraive"  organizations.  As  a 
consequence  the  Board  is  again  all  but  mori- 
bund at  this  time. 

Under  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  funds  must  be  withheld  from  state 
agencies  Illegally  discriminating:  that  cutoff 
provision  was  used  by  President  Johnson,  but 
under  Praaldent  Nixon  It  has  been  treated 
with  "benign  neglect."  In  other  words.  Con- 
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grawlonaUy-ordered     impoundments     have 
been  flouted,  and  Congress  has  done  nothing. 

Even  if  appropriations  are  expressly  man- 
dated or  required,  there  are  numerous  ways 
the  Executive  can  avoid  or  deUy  them  and 
stiU  stay  within  the  technical  letter  of  the 
law.  Only  if  Congress,  as  an  institution,  im- 
proves iU  abUlty  to  receive,  assimilate,  store, 
and  use  vast  amounts  of  data— economic 
and  scientific  and  mUlUry— wlU  It  then  be 
In  a  position  to  match  the  Executive  in  a  one- 
on-one  struggle. 

Possibly  the  basic  trouble  Is  that  there  is 
only  one  Sam  Ervln.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  Ervln  U  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  most  respected  membere  of  the  Senate 
He  has  excellent  relations  on  both  sides  of 
the  Senate  aisle.  Senate  Democratic  leader 
MUce  Mansfield  says  that  "Sam  Ervln  is  the 
man  to  watch  thU  year,"  but  he  has  so  many 
Jobs  that  he  will  have  to  work  double  time 
to  keep  up.  In  his  role  as  chairman  ot  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  Ervln 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  growing  confron- 
tation between  Congress  and  the  Executive 

Impoundment  should  be  seen  as  only  one 
e*lrmlah  in  the  continuing  political  batUe 
between  the  President  and  Congress.  Thus 
far,  the  President  has  been  able  to  flu  a 
vacuum,  for  in  politics,  as  In  nature,  a  vac- 
uum Is  abhorred.  If  he  is  halted.  It  wUl  be 
by  poUtlcs.  The  law,  and  the  courts,  can 
help,  but  oiUy  to  shore  up  political  decisions. 
U  there  is  stUl  validity  to  the  notion  of 
American  democracy,  then  the  elected  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  wUl  in  time  pre- 
vaU. 

Merely  knowing  the  amount  of  money 
blocked  by  OMB  is  staggering  enough  but 
to  study  specific  programs  is  to  realise  that 
many  of  the  battles  for  social  reform  that 
were  so  difficult  to  win  during  the  past  forty 
yeare  must  now  be  fought  aU  over  again  TTie 
American  verelon  of  the  welfare  sUte  is  being 
scutued  by  President  Nixon.  Not  aU  of  it  to 
be  sure,  but  enough  to  reduce  to  despair  any 
who  care  for  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged 
ConstltutionaUy,  that  presents  the  unsavorj^ 
pirture  of  appointed  officials— eome  lltue 
known  in  Washington  (and  ixnknown  ouuide 
it)— overriding  Congress  and  Its  allendlv 
sovereign  wUl.  o'^^j 

An  even  more  In^xirtant  reform  would  be 
for  Congress  to  streamline  its  approprUUons 
process.  It  Is  senseless  to  make  four  trips  to 
the  legislative  weU  to  draw  one  paU  of  stat- 
utory water.  Bach  house  must  flret  author- 
ize a  program  or  project  and  then  each  house 
must  appropriate  funds  to  support  it  foUow- 
Ing  which  a  conference  committee  meets  to 
Iron  out  dUferences— and  then  each  house 
votes  on  the  conference  report.  If  a  person 
set  out  to  hamstring  Congress,  he  could 
think  of  no  better  way  to  make  it  difficult  to 
act  quickly  and  deotslvely. 

Senator  Long's  plaintive  remark  about  tha 
need  for  a  "benevolent  dicutor"  u  not  luat 
the  idle  chatter  of  a  garrulous  poUtlcian, 
Whether  he  realized  it  or  not.  Long  was  go- 
ing to  the  heart  of  the  major  crisis  confront- 
ing the  country  in  the  current  struggle  be- 
tween the  I^glsUtlve  and  Executive  branches 
of  our  Government:  despotism  or  democracy 


OEO— SUBSIDIZED  EQUALITY 

HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUBIAWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1973 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new 
army  of  OEO  protestors.  Intimidating  the 
very  foundation  of  our  Government  as 
well  as  exhibiting  political  muscle  to 
raise  taxes,  contains  many  interesting 
names. 


) 
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Many  of  these  federally  subsidised 
C  EO  protestors  were  Interested  in  civil 
rghts  when  they  said  that  all  they 
wanted  was  full  equality.  Perhaps  they 
d  d  not  understand  or  had  not  been  told 
t  lat  full  equality  included  work  and  pay- 
ii  ig  one's  own  way. 

Now  it  is  quite  obvious  that  they  do 
n)t  want  to  pull  their  own  wagon;  they 
d>  not  want  full  equality.  They  want 
subsidized  equality.  Hiding  behind  such 
wprds  as  "poverty,"  they  do  not  want 


f]  eedom  from  economic  shackles  of  the 
gveaways  that  they  are  begging  the 
working,  producing  American  to  be 
f  qrced  to  give  to  them. 

The  wrong  people  are  demonstrating 
idour  Nation's  Capital.  It  should  be  the 
long-suffering   taxpayers   and   working 
cl  us  of  America  who  should  be  demon- 
st  rating  in  support  of  the  President's 
ai  mounced  policy  of  getting  the  f  reeload- 
ei  s  off  their  backs. 
I  Include  a  related  news  clipping: 
[From  the  Washington  Star  and  News, 
Feb.  21,1973] 
OBO  PsoTEST  "Just  BzciNKiNa" 
(By  Philip  Shandler) 
31vll  rights  leaders  are  planning  further 
de  monstrations  here  and  across  the  country 
•g  ilnst  President  Nixon's  effort  to  dismantle 
th  s  federal  anttpoverty  program. 

iozne  are  predicting  "a  long  hot  summer" 
of  the  kind  that  tore  cities  apart  several 
ye  \n  ago.  If  the  dismemberment  of  O&O  is 
nqt  averted. 

lobbying  campaign  and  rally  yester- 
dak^,  which  drew  at  least  20.000  people  to  the 
Capitol,  was  "Jtist  a  beginning,"  its  leaders 
en  phaslzed. 

•oor  people  and  workers  In  Official  Eco- 
no  nlc  Opportunities  community-action 
ag  sncles  swarmed  across  Capitol  Hill  yester- 
da  r  urging  memljers  of  Congress  to  resist 
Nl  :on'8  plan  to  halt  federal  funding  of  the 
CO)  omunlty  agencies  and  shift  OEO's  pro- 
gn  ms  to  other  departments,  starting  July  1 . 

706   BUSES 

'  Vhether  or  not  the  citizen  lobbyists 
ch  inged  any  minds,  they  demonstrated  that 
thii  poor  "are  stlU  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
wl  h,"  James  Couch,  a  New  York  antlp>overty 
oC  clal  who  organized  the  activity,  said  later. 

:  }lstrlct  police  put  yesterday's  visiting 
th  ong  at  about  20.000,  based  on  their  count 
of  buses  coming  Into  town  on  prearranged 
routes.  But  Couch  said  the  police  had  not 
tal  lied  all  the  buses — be  counted  706,  carry- 
In)  about  50  passengers  each — or  the  cars 
wt  ich  brought  In  more  demonstrators. 

Two  buses  from  New  York — which  sent 
thi !  bulk  of  the  protestors — did  not  get  here. 
Oi  e  hit  the  rear  of  the  other  in  the  Baltimore 
Harbor  Tunnel,  requiring  hospital  checkups 
of  the  passengers,  many  of  them  elderly. 
N<fie  apparently  was  hurt  badly.) 

ICAXCB  PBOTSBT  PLAMNXD 

The  crowd  at  the  rally  on  the  west  lawn 
of  the  Capitol  swelled  through  the  afternoon, 
as  people  completed  their  visits  to  oongres- 
slc  nal  offices — and  were  paid  return  visits 
by  liberal  lawmakers  who  addressed  the  rally. 

drew    enthusiastic    applause    when 

sh  I  said  she  and  others  wer«  planning  a  more 
ex  ended  protMt,  and  one  that  will  focus  on 
th<  >  White  House. 

:  n  an  interview  later, said  a  coali- 

tlc  a  of  black,  Hispanic  and  women's  groups 
we-e  planning  a  three-day  demonstration, 
po  Blbly  In  mid-March.  DeUlls  have  not  been 
wo  rked  out.  however,  she  said. 

!  luggestlons  from  several  speakers  to  focus 
thd  protests  on   the  President  drew  warm 

rej  ponae.  One  of  them  was also  from 

Ner  York,  who  told  the  rally  that  Nixon 
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"has  no  right  to  take  those   (antipoverty) 
funds  from  you." 

KING    ANNIVESa4KT 

Mrs.  Coretta  King,  whose  late  husband 
led  the  Poor  People's  Campaign  here  five 
years  ago,  told  the  rally  she  does  not  in- 
tend to  "let  my  hiisband's  dream  become  a 
nightmare." 

And  the  Rev.  Ralph  Abemathy.  the  succes- 
sor to  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  as  leader  of 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, said  his  followers  plan  a  demonstration 
here  April  4,  the  anniversary  of  King's  assas- 
sination. 

He  said  later  In  an  interview,  however,  that 
this  might  be  coordinated  with  the  protest 
planned  by and  others. 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  a  former  aide  to 
King  who  has  formed  his  own  organization, 
said  his  followers  plan  "massive  street 
action"  In  various  localities  In  the  weeks 
ahead.  He  forecast  the  possibility  of  a  "long 
hot  summer."  but  would  not  amplify  this. 

(Jackson  he  spoke  of  "marches  on  50  or 
60  cities"  and  "fllllng  up  Jail  houses"  until 
the  President  or  Congress  responds.  United 
Press  International  reported. 

( •   a   member   of  the  congressional 

Black  Caucus  which  helped  sponsor  the  rally, 
complained  that  CEO  was  being  "immorally 
illegally  and  unconstitutionally  dUmantled" 
before  Congress  could  respond,  UPI  said.  "The 
only  way  the  President  can  understand  what 
we  are  talking  about  Is  for  him  to  recognize 
that  the  safety  of  America  is  at  hand " 
said.) 

MAYORS    PROTEST 

(Among  these  here  to  object  yesterday  was 
a  group  of  mayors  seeking  to  prevent  a  big 
reduction  in  federal  grants  to  the  cities.  The 
Associated  Press  repeated.  Mayor  Moon 
Landrieu  of  New  Orleans,  representing  the 
V.S.  Co.nference  of  Mayors,  said  reductions 
should  be  made  in  federa;  spending.  "But  the 
battle  shouldn  t  be  fought  on  the  sweat,  on 
the  backs  of  the  poor  who  Uve  In  the  cities  " 
he  said,  according  to  AP.) 

The  mayors  met  with  Democratic  con- 
gressional leaders  to  protest  spending  cut- 
backs. 

said  afterward  that  House  Demo- 
cratic leaders  are  giving  top  priority  to 
•reversal  of  the  President's  strangulation  of 

rrograms  enacted  and  funded  by  Congress 
UPI  said. told  the  city  officials  to  de- 
mand a  meeting  with  Nixon  to  air  their 
grievances. 

ONE    REPUBLICAhf 

Organizers  of  yesterday's  so-called  MobUl- 
zation  for  Domestic  Unity  had  asserted  that 
•  Infiltrators"  had  been  planning  to  provoke 
disturbances,  but  none  was  reported 

Black  and  Pu^rto  Rican  participants  ar- 
gued over  the  representativeness  of  the 
speakers,  with  the  director  of  a  Brooklyn 
drug  center.  Julio  Santana.  charging  toward 
th£  end  of  the  rally  that  the  organizers  were 

running  a  black  show."  He  was  allowed  to 
s#eak,    however,   and    drew    cheers 

'Other  speakers  Included  and  one 

Identifiable  Republican. 

CONSPICUOUS    ABSENCE 

Drawing  attention  for  their  absence  were 
— -— .  a  leading  advocate  for  the  poor,  and 
—  -.Couch  said  they  apparently  were  de- 
tained by  a  meeting  of  the  Bay  State  dele- 
gation. 

Two   participants   from   The   Bronx    NY 
roamed  the  Caoitol  grounds  In  gorilla  cos- 
Uimes,  prompting  screams  and  then  laughs 
from    congressmen's    secretaries.    One    wore 
"Impeach  Nixon"  stickers. 

and  other  lawmakers  are  Intro- 
ducing resolutions  that  would  express  as 
the  win  of  Congress  the  desire  that  Nixon 
continue  federal  funding  of  OEO. 

Meanwhile,  a  House  Labor  subcommittee 
resumed  hearings  today  on  the  proposed  antl- 
povarty   moves,    focusing    on    proposals    to 
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have  OEO'B  legal  services  to  the  poor  admin- 
istered by  a  governinent-aponsored  corpora- 
tlon. 


PREDERIKSTED  AMERICAN  LEGION 
SUPPORTS  PRESIDENTIAL  VOTE 
FOR  VIRQIN  ISLANDS 


HON.  RON  DE  LUGO 

op   THE    VlaCIN    ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1973 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Guam  and  I  have  recently 
introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  291 
to  provide  for  the  participation  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  election 
of  President  and  Vice  President. 

We  have  submitted  this  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
correct  an  inequitable  situation  that 
denies  the  American  citizens  of  our  two 
territories  exercise  of  the  Presidential 
franchise  possessed  by  their  fellow  Amer- 
ican citizens.  I  can  conceive  of  no  reason 
why  loyal,  dedicated,  and  responsible  citi- 
zens residing  in  our  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  cannot  participate  in  the 
paramount  decision  of  national  deter- 
mination. 

During  the  recent  visit  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Territorial  and  Insular  Affairs 
to  'he  Virgin  Islands  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  with  many  citizens  con- 
cerning this  matter.  Among  those  with 
whom  I  met  in  St.  Croix  was  a  good 
friend  who  is  always  active  in  Crucian 
affairs,  Verne  I.  Richards. 

American  Legion  Bromley  Berkley 
Post  133  of  Frederlksted  has  recently 
met  and  ratified  a  resolution  sponsored 
by  Mr.  Richards,  the  post  adjutant,  and 
my  good  friend  Mr.  Edgar  M.  Des,  vice 
commander  of  the  Dapaitment  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  resolu- 
tion petitions  the  Congress  to  act  to  en- 
able the  Virgin  Islands  to  participate  in 
Presidential  elections. 

Post  133  is  comprised  of  Virgin  Is- 
landers who  exemplify  the  loyalty,  hon- 
orable service  and  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  American  democ- 
racy that  characterize  the  allegiance  of 
Virgin  Islanders  to  their  country.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
RscoRD  the  resolution  passed  by  Bromley 
Berkley  Post  as  testimony  to  the  senti- 
ment of  Virgin  Islanders  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Resolution  Dealing  Wrrn  Pbeshjential  Vote 
For  the  Virgin  Islands 

Whereas,  Virgin  Islanders  have  served  and 
continue  to  serve  faithfully  and  honorably 
m  the  Armed  Forces  and  other  related 
branches  of  the  United  States;  and 

vniereaa.  In  the  great  World  Wars,  In  Korea 
and  most  recently  In  Vietnam,  Virgin  Is- 
landers have  promptly  met  the  call  of  duty 
and  have  distinguished  themselves  with 
valor;  and 

Whereas,  many  sons  of  these  Virgin  Is- 
lands have  given  their  lives,  bled  In  loyalty 
and  dedication  to  the  defense  and  honor  of 
their  country;  and 

Whereaa,  that  Virgin  Islands  be  given  the 
right  to  vote  for  the  Prealdent  of  these  United 
States.  Now  therefof* 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  American  Legion 
Bromley  Berkley  Post— 133  of  FrederOcsted, 
St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islanda,  U.SA. 
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That  we  hereby  petition  the  OongreM  of 
the  United  States  to  act  favonble  on  legis- 
lation to  give  the  Virgin  lalandi  tbe  right 
to  vote  for  President  of  the  United  States. 


THE  ESTONIAN  PEOPLE  WILL  NOT 
BE  FORGOTTEN 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

<Kr  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1973 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, February  24,  Estonian  Americans  in 
the  11th  District  of  Illinois,  which  I 
proudly  represent,  and  all  over  the  Na- 
tion will  commemorate  the  55th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Estonia. 

The  intellectual  and  material  renais- 
sance in  Estonia  during  Independence, 
after  centuries  of  medieval  czarlst  rule, 
was  astounding.  In  only  20  years,  the 
Estonian  people,  due  to  the  winning  of 
long-coveted  national  freedom,  gained 
the  admiration  of  the  world  because  of 
their  political,  cultural,  and  economic 
progress. 

The  mind  of  the  nation  appeared  sud- 
denly liberated  as  from  some  heavy  op- 
pression. Systematic  research  in  the 
domain  of  science  received  a  strong  im- 
petus. The  Estonian  theater,  Estonian 
music  and  art  all  attained  a  high  level. 
Education  received  heavy  emphasis.  Na- 
tlonsd  minorities  within  Estonia  were 
granted  the  right  to  organize  their 
schools  and  education  and  to  develop 
their  national  culture  through  their  own 
freely  and  democratically  elected  orga- 
nizations. Social  legislation  in  Estonia 
corresponded  to  modern  Western  Euro- 
pean principles  and  because  of  a  flour- 
ishing economic  life,  imemployment  was 
nonexistent. 

Thirty-three  years  have  passed  since 
Estonia  was  overrun  by  the  Communists 
and  thousands  of  innocent  people  were 
Inhumanly  exiled,  deported,  and  mur- 
dered. The  sad  fate  and  memory  of  these 
victims  are  very  much  alive  today,  and 
on  the  observance  of  the  55th  anniver- 
sary of  Estonian  independence,  we  pay 
tribute  to  their  blessed  memory,  while 
praying  for  the  freedom  of  the  Estonian 
people  from  Commimlst  totalitarian 
tyranny. 

We  in  the  free  world  enjoy  all  the 
benefits  of  political  and  economic  lib- 
erty— ^yet  how  can  we  fully  enjoy  our 
liberties  while  millions  of  our  fellow  men 
are  deprived  of  the  most  fundamental 
human  rights? 

Because  we  ourselves  are  free,  we  have 
a  compelling  moral  obligation  to  our 
brothers  trapped  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. It  seems  to  me  that  this  obligation 
lies  particularly  heavily  in  our  own  coun- 
try, for  as  a  leader  In  the  free  world,  the 
United  States  must  help  to  keep  the 
light  of  liberty  burning  brightly  in  order 
to  remind  those  who  look  to  the  West 
for  inspiration  that  they  are  not  for- 
gotten. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
never  recognized  the  seizure  and  forced 
"incorporation"  of  Estonia,  Lithuania, 
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and  Latvia  into  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
Government  maintains  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  former  free  government 
of  all  three  Baltic  States. 

Many  citizens  of  the  three  Baltic  na- 
tions, in  an  effort  to  rebuild  their  lives 
and  maintain  their  ethnic  integrity,  have 
applied  for  permission  to  emigrate.  So- 
viet authorities  have  mocked  these  re- 
quests by  imp>osIng  an  "education  tax" 
which  can  tunount  to  $18,000  per  person 
depending  upon  the  level  of  education 
attained  by  an  Intended  emigrant. 

Consequently,  on  February  7,  I  joined 
over  250  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  introducing  a  bill 
urging  suspension  of  trade  with  the  So- 
viet Union  until  such  time  as  that  coim- 
try  does  away  with  its  arbitrary  and  dis- 
criminatory methods  of  limiting  the 
right  of  emigration.  The  text  of  my  reso- 
lution follows : 

H.R.  3911 
A  bill  to  prohibit  most-favored-natlon  treat- 
ment and  commercial  and  guarantee  agree- 
ments   with    respect    to    any    nonmarket 
economy    country    which    denies    to    Its 
citizens  the  right  to  emigrate  or  which 
imposes  more  than  nominal  fees  upon  its 
citizens  as  a  condition  to  emigration 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Act  for  Freedom  of 
Emigration  In  East-West  Trade." 

Sec.  2.  To  assure  the  continued  dedication 
of  the  United  States  to  fundamental  hu- 
man rights,  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  after  October  15,  1972,  prod- 
ucts frc«n  any  nonmarket  economy  coun- 
try shall  not  be  eligible  to  receive  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment,  such  country  shaU 
not  participate  in  any  program  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  which  ex- 
tends credits  or  credit  guarantees,  or  In- 
vestment guaranteee,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  conclude  any  commercial  agreement 
with  any  such  country  during  the  period 
beginning  with  the  date  on  which  the  Pres- 
ident determines  that  such  country — 

(1)  denies  its  citizens  the  right  or  op- 
portunity to  emigrate; 

(2)  imposes  more  than  a  nominal  tax  on 
einlgration  or  on  the  visas  or  other  docu- 
ments required  for  emigration,  for  any  pur- 
pose or  cause  whatsoever;  or 

(3)  imposes  more  than  a  nominal  tax, 
levy,  fine,  fee,  or  other  charge  on  any  citi- 
zen as  a  consequence  of  the  desire  of  such 
citizen  to  emigrate  to  the  country  of  his 
choice,  and  ending  on  the  date  on  which 
the  President  determines  that  such  coun- 
try Is  no  longer  in  violation  of  paragraph  (1), 
(2). or  (3). 

Sec.  3.  After  October  16.  1972,  pursuant  to 
any  separate  Act  of  Congress,  (A)  products  of 
a  nonmarket  economy  coiintry  may  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  most-favored-natlon  treatment, 
(B)  such  country  may  participate  in  any  pro- 
gram of  the  Qovermnent  of  the  United  States 
which  extends  credits  or  credit  guarantees  or 
Investment  guarantees,  or  (C)  the  President 
may  conclude  a  commercial  agreement  with 
such  country  only  after  the  President  has 
submitted  to  the  Congress  a  report  indicat- 
ing that  such  country  Is  not  In  violation  of 
paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  section  2.  Such 
report  with  respect  to  such  country,  shall 
include  Information  as  to  the  nature  and  Im- 
plementation of  emigration  laws  and  policies 
and  restrictions  or  discrimination  applied  to 
or  against  persons  wishing  to  emigrate.  The 
rep)ort  required  by  this  subsection  shaU  be 
submitted  initially  as  provided  herein  and, 
with  current  information,  semi-annuaUy 
thereafter  so  long  as  such  treatment  received. 
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such  credits  or  guarantee  extended,  or  such 
agreement  concluded  pursuant  to  any  sepa- 
rate Act  of  Congress  is  in  effect. 

The  United  States  has  benefited  enor- 
mously from  the  courage  and  vitality  of 
Estonian  Americans.  These  gifted  citi- 
zens are  a  living  reminder  to  the  world  of 
what  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  can  do 
for  the  spiritual,  economic,  and  intellec- 
tual llfeblood  of  a  nation.  I  am  honored 
to  have  a  part  in  the  55th  anniversary 
commemoration  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  Republic  of  Estonia, 
and  I  extend  my  warmest  greetings  to 
those  Americans  of  Estonian  descent  in 
Chicago  and  all  over  the  country  who  are 
commemorating  this  occasion. 


PENSION    REFORM:     JUSTICE    FOR 
THE  WORKING  AMERICAN 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1973 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  work- 
ing Americans  had  a  written  bill  of 
rights,  surely  high  on  the  list  would  be 
the  right  to  security  in  old  age,  earned 
through  a  lifetime  of  hard  work. 

In  theory,  some  30  million  workers 
possess  this  right,  through  a  penslcMi 
plan  of  some  sort.  Workers  join  a  pen- 
sion plan  with  the  anticipation  of  receiv- 
ing a  fair  and  steady  income  on  retire- 
ment; it  is  bargained  for  in  contract 
negotiations,  and  promised  them  when 
they  sign  the  piece  of  paper. 

Too  often,  it  never  materializes. 

A  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  inves- 
tigating pension  plans  discovered  that 
since  1950,  only  4  percent  of  the  nearly 
7  million  people  covered  under  51  pension 
plans  had  received  any  kind  of  retire- 
ment benefits. 

Another  analysis  of  36  plans  covering 
nearly  3  million  workers  showed  that, 
since  1950,  only  8  percent  of  the  people 
imder  the  plans  had  received  anv  bene- 
fits. 

The  record  shows  a  shocking  trail  of 
hopes  disrupted  and  funds  evaporated — 
the  difference  between  retirement  years 
of  deserved  security  and  comfort  or  acute 
hardship  for  the  vast  majority  of  pen- 
sion plan  holders. 

Clearly,  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  have  a  vital  role  to  play  in  pro- 
tecting the  working  American. 

The  basic  question  before  us  is  this: 
How  can  we  square  our  present  myriad 
of  pension  plans  with  our  rapidly  chang- 
ing times — in  which  companies  merge  or 
change  functicm  so  radically  that  one 
man  is  no  longer  needed;  in  which  no 
worker  is  content  to  fill  one  slot  for  50 
years  or  so;  in  which,  indeed,  job  mo- 
bility is  the  ladder  to  higher  income. 
More  Importantly,  times  in  which  com- 
panies can  be  liquidated  practically 
overnight. 

Even  with  the  best  intentions  on  both 
sides,  a  shocking  number  of  workers  find 
thanselves  without  adequate  pensions 
at  the  end  of  their  working  lives. 

A  new  system  must  be  developed  or 
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Federal  standards  imposed  to  provide 
justice  for  the  working  American. 

rhe  Employee  Benefit  Security  Act. 
wl  lich  I  am  introducing  today  would 
m)ve  us  toward  that  goal  by  providing 
Inderal  standards  for  vesting,  funding, 
ard  trusteeship  applicable  to  virtually 
al  private  retirement  plans. 

•^rst,  the  bill  provides  for  a  gradiiated 
veiting  schedule  leading  to  100-percent 
vetting  rights  after  10  working  years. 
V«  sted  benefits  would  have  to  be  distrlb- 
ut  id  at  regular  retirement  age,  but  never 
la  er  than  age  65. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  adequate 
fu  idlng  of  pension  plans,  so  that  an 
en  ployee  would  receive  his  benefits  even 
if  Uie  company  goes  out  of  business. 

Snd.  third,  the  trustees  of  pension 
fu  ids  would  have  to  manage  them  solely 
In  the  Interest  of  the  employees,  with 
Feieral  safeguards  against  conflict  of 
to'  erest,  corrupt  practices,  and  careless- 
ne  a  on  the  part  of  the  administrators. 

Descriptions  of  the  plan  would  have 
to  be  comprehensive  and  clearly  written 
so  employees  will  know  exactly  what 
be  lefits  they  are  entitled  to. 

:  ilr.  Speaker,  I  emphasize  that  this  is 
Jui  t  the  beginning ;  a  modest  pioneering 
off  >rt  to  an  enormously  complex  area 
wl  Ich  must  be  explored  by  practice  as 
we  1  as  by  the  theorizing  of  the  best 
briins  available. 

am  proud  to  sponsor  the  Employee 
Beheflt  Security  Act,  because  it  is  a  vital 
fin  t  step  toward  assiiring  Justice  for  the 
miny  working  Americans  who,  without 
It,  would  find  their  dreams  and  hopes 
shiittered,  at  a  time  to  their  lives  when 
th(  y  are  least  able  to  rebuild  and  start 
an  !w. 


FE[>ERAL  liEAA  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
i  ITATE  FISH  AND  GAME  DEPART- 
]ifENTS 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF   mtW   RAKPSHIXZ 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1973 


Mt.   WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,   we  are 
jus  tly  proud  of  our  far-reachtog  system 
State  parks  and  forests  which  provide 
jwith  needed  recreation  as  well  as  with 
relief  from  the  pressures  of 
life.  These  areas  are  becomtog  to- 
popular  and  are  used  by  more 
[  more  iteople  each  year.  It  will  be  even 
neceasary  In  future  years  for  us 
I  |uiTe  than  at  hand  as  population  pres- 
result  to  less  and  less  breathtog 
for  each  of  us. 
"pie  conttoued   availability   of  these 
depends  on  their  successful 
by  State  flah  and  game  de- 
.  Unfortunately,  there  are  con- 
tln^ilng  law  enforcement  problems  to  our 
and  forests  as  to  our  cities.  Yet, 
untier  the  present  law,  the  Law  Enforce- 
m4it  Assistance  Administration  is  un- 
to toclude  State  and  fish  and  game 
I  to  its  programs.  These  agen- 
face  unprecedented  challenges  as 
vacatkmlng  public  visits  State  parks 
[greater  numbers  tbaa  ever  before. 
Ca  npeltes  are  filled  to  overfiowtog.  un- 
Jirt  ken  Unee  of  hikers  crowd  the  trails. 
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and  the  commission  of  crime  f  nun  mali- 
cious vandalism  to  serious  felonies  bear 
witness  to  the  growtog  enforcement  bur- 
dens placed  on  fish  and  game  depcut- 
ments. 

I  am  today  totroducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  make  State 
fish  and  game  departments  eligible  to 
receive  aid  from  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration.  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  agencies  are  responsible  for  safe- 
guardtog  much  of  America's  natural  re- 
sources and  making  them  available  to  us 
and  to  future  generations.  To  insure  that 
they  will  be  able  to  conttoue  and  improve 
their  handltog  of  this  responsibility,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  essential  that  assistance 
be  provided  to  them  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Admtoistration. 

A  copy  of  my  bill  is  as  follows: 

HM.  — 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  Include  In 
tbe  definition  of  law  enforcement  Oae  en- 
forcement of  laws,  ordinances,  and  regu- 
lations In  any  State  relative  to  environ- 
mental recreation,  including  parks. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    State3    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
601(a)    of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  word  "and"  imme- 
diately before  the  word  "programs", 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  such  section,  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  in  lieu  of  such  period  the 
foUowlng:  ",  any  activity  pertaining  to  the 
enforcement  of  laws,  ordinances,  and  regula- 
tions In  any  State  relative  to  environmental 
recreation.  Including  parks." 


MARY  McLEOD  BETHUNE 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  idssotrsi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are  all 
aware  the  week  of  February  11-17  was  set 
aside  for  the  study  and  reflection  on 
Afro-American  history. 

To  commemorate  the  occurence,  the 
St.  Louis  American  newspaper  carried 
a  series  of  articles  featuring  famous 
black  Americans.  Last  week  Frederick 
Douglas  was  featured.  This  week  the 
spotlight  is  on  Mary  McLeod  Bethune. 

The  article  follows: 

Mary  McLeod  Bethune.  the  eighth  presi- 
dent of  NACW  "The  National  Association  of 
Colored  Women"  was  bom  in  1876,  In  a  log 
cabin  on  a  South  Carolina  farm.  Her  parents 
had  both  been  alaves.  Blary  was  one  oX  seven- 
teen children. 

Mrs.  Bethune  opened  a  small  Educational 
and  Industrial  Training  School  at  Daytona 
Beach,  Plorlda  In  1904.  vrtth  boxes  for  seats, 
no  money,  and  faith.  Due  to  her  Initiative 
and  industry  the  school  developed  from  a 
little  cabin  school  for  five  girls  into  Bethune- 
Cookman  CoUege,  an  accredited  coeduca- 
tional college  which  she  served  as  prssldent. 

Beginning  in  1B80,  untU  a  few  years  before 
her  death  in  1BS6,  she  served  In  nationally 
prominent  positions.  As  head  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  (NYA)  under  Presi- 
dent Pranklln  Rooaevelt,  she  helped  thon- 
sands  of  black  girls  and  boys.  In  addition  to 
government   work   and   college   admlnlstra- 
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tion,  Mrs.  Bethune  formed  a  "National  Coun- 
cil of  Negro  Women,"  repraaentlng  all  com- 
munities. Its  object  was  to  get  better  work- 
ing conditions  for  Blacks. 

Among  her  many  services  In  NACW  and 
otherwise,  Mrs.  Bathune  was  president  for 
several  years  of  the  Association  for  the  Study 
of  Negro  Life  and  History. 


LEGISLATION  TO  CLARIFY  THE  TAX 
STATUS  OF  CERTAIN  PRISONERS 
OF  WAR  AND  INDIVIDUALS  MISS- 
ING IN  ACTION 


HON.  HERMAN  T.  SCHNEEBELI 


or    PXNNSTI.VANIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1973 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  totroducing  for  myself,  and  my 
colleagues,  Mr.  Collier.  Mr.  Brothill 
of  Virginia.  Mr.  Conablk,  Mr.  Chahber- 
lain,  Mr.  Pettis,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Brotz- 
MAN,  Mr.  Clancy,  and  Mr.  Archer,  legis- 
lation requested  by  the  administration 
which  win  help  solve  certato  problems 
and  toequitles  to  the  tax  law  relating 
to  the  status  of  prisoners  of  war,  those 
still  misstog  to  action,  and  their  families. 
These  todlviduals  have  made  tremen- 
dous sacrifices  and  this  legislation 
should  be  accorded  the  highest  priority. 
The  bill  will  enable  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  act  expedltlo'isly  on  this 
important  matter. 

I  am  Inserttog  a  sectlon-by-section 
analysis  of   the   bill,   prepared  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks: 
Analtsib  or  Tax  Lkoislation  Pkoposkd  roa 

THK    RXLIXr    or    ClBTAIN    MUUEKS    Or    TIOE 

Arickd  Poacxs  or  thx  Unttxd  States  Rx- 
TtrainNG  Paoii  the  Vsttnam  Combat  Zone 

SECTION  (A) — COICBAT  PAT  Or  MEMBERS  or  THE 
AXMED  rORCSS 

Section  lia(a)  and  (b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  currently  exempts 
from  gross  Income  combat  pay  received  for 
active  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  states  for  any  month  In  which  the 
serviceman  served  in  a  combat  zone  or  was 
hospitalized  as  a  result  of  wounds,  disease, 
or  Injury  incurred  while  serving  In  a  combat 
zone.  This  exclusion  may  not  exceed  $600 
per  month  for  commissioned  officers. 

A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  Is  hos- 
pitalized as  a  result  of  Injury  Incurred  In 
a  combat  zone  In  the  waning  days  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  wlU  not  have  hla  military 
pay  excluded  under  section  112  for  any 
month  following  the  month  of  his  Injury 
In  which  there  are  no  combatant  activities 
In  any  combat  zone.  However,  a  serviceman 
Injured  at  an  earlier  date  whose  period  of 
hospitalization  was  entirely  within  the 
period  of  combatant  activities  would  have 
had  his  military  compensation  treated  as 
combat  pay  and  excluded  from  gross  Income 
as  provided  by  section  118.  This  provision 
of  the  bill  would  extend  the  exclusion  of 
section  112  to  cover  military  pay  received 
by  servicemen  up  through  the  month  hos- 
pitalization ceases  even  If  all  combatant  ac- 
tivities have  terminated. 

SECTION     (B) — INCOMZ    TAXES    or   MXMBXBS    or 
AIMED  rOBCEB  ON  DEATH 

Section  092(1)  of  the  Code  forgives  Income 
taxes  of  servicemen  dying  while  In  active 
service  In  a  combat  zone  or  as  a  result  of 
wounds,  disease  or  Injury  Incurred  while 
serving  In  a  combat  zone.  The  forgiveness  ap- 
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piles  to  the  year  of  death  and  prior  years  of 
service  In  the  oombat  zone. 

When  a  serviceman  Is  reported  In  a  mt—ing 
status  for  a  number  of  years,  and  It  Is  sub- 
sequently determined  that  he  died  at  an 
earlier  time  while  In  missing  status,  his  In- 
come (other  than  his  oombat  pay  excluded 
pursuant  to  section  112)  Is  subject  to  taxa- 
tion for  years  after  the  year  of  his  death. 

In  general,  the  policy  underlying  section 
692  was  to  recognize  the  hardships  borne  by 
the  survivors  of  servicemen  dying  as  a  re- 
sult of  service  In  a  combat  zone  and  to  at- 
tempt to  alleviate  such  hardships  by  reliev- 
ing their  Income  from  taxation  for  the  period 
of  service  In  a  combat  zone.  In  the  case  of 
families  of  servicemen  classified  as  missing 
and  later  determined  to  have  died  at  an 
earlier  date,  this  status  creates  unusual  dif- 
ficulties, and  tbe  affairs  of  such  families  are 
subject  to  great  uncertainty. 

Accordingly,  this  bill  would  extend  the 
benefits  of  current  law  and  forgive  the  In- 
come tax  liability  of  a  serviceman  who  dies 
while  In  missing  status  for  the  entire  period 
he  was  missing.  In  those  Instances  when  a 
widow  has  filed  returns  after  the  death  of 
a  deceased  serviceman  without  claiming  the 
benefits  of  section  692,  this  provision  would 
permit  her  to  claim  the  benefits  of  this  In- 
come tax  forgiveness  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill. 

SECTION    (C) JOINT   RBTtniNS 

Section  6013  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
permits  the  spouse  of  a  deceased  taxpayer 
to  file  a  Joint  return  for  the  year  In  which 
he  died.  ThU  bUl  provides  that  the  spouse 
of  an  individual  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  or  who  Is  serving  In  support 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  who  Is  listed  In  a 
missing  status,  may  file  a  Joint  r«turn  for 
such  year  even  If  It  is  subsequently  deter- 
mined that  he  was  killed  in  an  earlier  year.  If 
the  spouse  does  file  a  Joint  return  for  a  year 
after  the  serviceman  or  civilian  has  actually 
died,  the  serviceman  or  civilian  will  be  con- 
sidered to  be  alive  for  purposes  of  computing 
any  income  tax  liability. 

SECTION    (d) DISREGARDING   COMPLIANCE 

PERIODS 

Section  7508  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provides  that  the  time  an  Individual  serves 
in,  or  In  support  of,  the  Armed  Forces  In  an 
area  designated  by  the  President  as  a  com- 
bat zone,  plus  any  period  of  continuous  hos- 
pitalization outside  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  Injury  received  while  serving  In 
such  combat  zone,  and  the  next  180  days 
thereafter,  are  to  be  disregarded  In  deter- 
mining whether  certain  enumerated  acts 
required  under  the  Federal  tax  laws,  (I.e., 
filing  any  returns  or  paying  any  taxes)  are 
timely. 

It  Is  common  for  these  Individuals  and 
their  spouses  to  file  Joint  returns  under  sec- 
tion 6013.  This  bill  would.  In  general,  permit 
the  spouse  of  a  serviceman  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  his  estate  to  defer  filing  any 
returns  or  paying  any  taxes  until  after  the 
servlcemun  returns  or  his  missing  status  Is 
terminated. 


LITHUANIAN    INDEPENDENCE    DAY 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  our  commemoration  today  of 
the  55th  anniversary  of  Lithuania's  to- 
dependence  marks  as  well  the  sad  re- 
membrance of  the  1940  annexation  of 
that  country  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
death  of  an  todependent  state  evokes 
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a  particular  grief  from  our  citizens,  so 
strongly  disposed  to  think  first  of  the 
human  freedoms  which  have  been  lost. 
And,  in  a  larger  perspective,  we  all  suf- 
fer the  loss  of  the  rich  and  unique  toter- 
natlonal  contributions  which  a  free  state 
of  Lithuania  can  no  longer  make. 

Yet  the  death  of  a  government  is  not 
the  death  of  its  people.  We  have  found 
inspiration  to  the  struggle  of  the  Lithu- 
anian nation  to  regato  its  freedom  and 
Independence,  and  we  su-e  confldent  that 
patriotic  Lithuanians  will  never  acqui- 
esce to  the  dommation  of  an  outside 
power.  Our  observance  of  Lithuanian 
Independence  Day  is,  then,  a  celebration 
of  hope  for  a  new  Lithuania  which  can 
seek  its  own  future  accordtag  to  the  will 
of  Its  people. 

Today  we  will  think  of  the  thousands 
of  Lithuanians  who  have  jeopardized 
their  own  lives  and  futures  so  that  their 
nation  might  live  agato.  We  will  pledge, 
as  well,  that  the  "generation  of  peace* 
we  now  look  to  will  include  a  new  genera- 
tion of  free  and  todependent  Lithuani- 
ans. 


THE  55TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  LITH- 
UANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  my  colleagues  to 
commemorattog  the  55th  anniversary  of 
Lithuania's  todependence. 

The  small  Baltic  nation  clearly  has 
matotatoed  the  vital  spark  of  freedom 
and  patriotism  as  we  know  from  the 
periodic  news  accounts  of  events  which 
manage  to  make  their  way  to  the  West. 
What  we  articulate  here  today  about  that 
nation  with  its  ancient  language  and  cul- 
ture is  no  idle  rhetoric. 

The  Soviets  know  this  fact  well  al- 
though they  conttoue  to  matotato  the 
charade  that  Lithuania  is  a  Soviet  Soc- 
ialist Republic.  No  more  is  that  true  than 
alleging  that  a  stoner  becomes  a  satot 
merely  by  standing  inside  of  a  church. 

Lithuania  is  sdive  and  well  as  one 
of  several  enclaves  of  nationalism  behtod 
the  lines  of  Russian  troops  to  what  Is 
one  of  the  remarkable  testaments  to  the 
depth  and  strength  of  that  nationsdity. 
Soviet  efforts  to  foist  the  Russian  lan- 
guage and  customs  on  the  gem  by  the 
amber  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  have  been 
as  futile  as  using  vodka  as  a  replacement 
for  milk  for  babies  and  no  less  absurd. 

Lithuania  is  alive  and  well  elsewhere 
and  no  less  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  which  is 
withto  my  congressional  district.  Begto- 
ntog  on  February  18.  the  Dayton  Lith- 
uanian Community  and  the  University  of 
Das^n  OflQce  of  International  Education 
presented  a  Northern  European  Week 
program  featuring  Lithuania,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Frank  P.  Ambrose. 

On  Simday,  February  18,  Radio  Sta- 
tion WVUD-FM  aired  a  3 -hour  progrsmi 
of  traditional  folk  songs  with  explana- 
tions and  contemporary  and  current  rock 
music  of  Lithuania. 
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On  Wednesday,  February  21,  a  panel 
discussion,  moderated  by  Mr.  James  J. 
O'Nell.  of  the  University  of  Dayton  His- 
tory Department,  examtoed  Lithuanian 
Identity,  the  church,  culture,  cultural 
unity  and  national  divisions,  and  Lith- 
uania and  the  Soviet  system.  Participants 
included  Dr.  V.  Bleliauskas,  chairman  of 
the  Xavier  University  Psychology  De- 
partment; Mr.  Horace  Zlbas,  president  of 
the  Lithuanian  Council  of  Greater  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Dr.  Frank  Rlmvydas  Silba- 
Joris,  acting  chairman  and  professor  of 
Slavic  languages  and  literature,  Ohio 
State  University. 

A  Lithuanian  cultural  evening  is 
scheduled  for  8  p.m.  Saturday,  Febru- 
ary 24,  to  the  University  of  Dayton  Ken- 
nedy Union  Ballroom.  It  will  include  a 
grand  display  of  Lithuanian  mementos, 
art.  amber,  and  woven  items,  demonstra- 
tions of  totricate  Easter  egg  deslgntog, 
straw  Christmas  ornaments  and  Lith- 
uanian style  weavmg.  Folk  danctog  will 
be  provided  by  the  Neris  dancers  from 
Pittsburgh  and  folk  stoglng  by  the  Ausra 
stogers  from  Wtodsor,  Ontario,  Canada. 

The  Lithuanian  Independence  Com- 
memoration will  be  conducted  on  Sun- 
day, February  25,  beginning  at  2  p.m. 
with  a  mass  to  the  native  tongue  at  the 
Holy  Cross  Lithuanian  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  At  3:15  pjn.  a  program  v^-ill  be 
held  at  the  Lithuanian  Social  Club.  The 
week's  events  will  conclude  with  a  Lith- 
uanian-American dinner  at  6  p.m.  Sun- 
day to  the  Holy  Cross  Parish  Hall. 


SHERIFF  DeMARINO  CALLS  FOR 
JURY  SERVICE  REFORMS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  PATTEN 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  sheriffs  to  the  Nation,  Joseph 
DeMarino,  of  Middlesex  County,  N.J., 
wrote  an  article  to  the  News  Tribune,  of 
Woodbridge.  NJ..  on  the  Importance  of 
jury  system  reforms. 

I  read  the  article  with  deep  interest, 
because  I  also  believe  that  extensive  im- 
provements in  jury  service  are  necessary 
and  should  have  been  made  years  ago. 

Although  the  area  of  jury  service  in- 
volves State  and  county  regulations,  I  am 
toserttog  Sheriff  DeMarino's  thoughtful, 
well-written,  and  constructive  article  to 
the  Record  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
generate  toterest  throughout  the  Nation. 
Perhaps  It  will  help  result  to  real  and 
effective  jury  service  reforms  in  all  50 
States: 

(From  the  Woodbridge  ;N.J.)   News  Tribune, 

Jan.  12,  19731 

Sheritf  Calls  for  Jurt  Service  Reforms 

(By  Joseph  DeMarino) 
As  a  professional  in  the  business  of  law 
enforcement  for  13  years  and.  most  recently, 
as  sheriff  of  Middlesex  County,  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  observe  and  become  fa- 
miliar with  many  aspects  of  what  Is  com- 
monly known  today  as  the  criminal  Justice 
system. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  Important 
aspects  In  the  Judicial  process  is  maintain- 
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In  [  a  sufficient  number  of  jurors  to  meet 
va|7lng  court  needs  while  at  the  same  time 
ilmlzlng  the  time  wasted  by  Jurors  wait- 
to  be  called. 
Adding  to  the  dilemma  is  the  Initial  selec- 
process  and  the  Inadequate  monetary 
re^imeratlon  given  to  Jurors. 

enormous  amount  of  correspondence 
received  by  the  aherilTs  office  dally  from 
ividuals  who  have  been  summoned  for 
f  duty  as  well  as  from  those  who  served 
lurors. 


In  o 


have  found  dvirlng  the  past  year  that 
mi  ,ny  Individuals  show  a  great  deal  of  reluc- 
ta  ice  to  serve  on  either  a  petit  or  grand  Jury 
ai)  a  much  of  the  reluctance  Is  based  on  the 
fa  tors  listed  above. 

'erhaps  It  is  best  to  divide  the  population 
o  segments  and  briefly  touch  on  each 
rhere  are  those  individuals  who  faU  to  reg- 
1st  isr  to  vote  simply  because  they  know  that 
pr  apectlve  Jurors  are  drawn  from  voter  ree- 
1st  ration  lists.  " 

'  rhls  type  of  Individual  Is  not  only  short- 
ch  tnglng  himself  but  his  community  as  well 
be  »use  he  has  given  up  his  voice  In  selecting 
ca  idldates  for  pubUc  office  and  Is  also  shlrk- 
ln(  his  responslbUlty  to  make  the  criminal 
Juj  tlce  system  function. 
'  'ery  often  It  U  this  type  of  Individual  who 
nost  vociferous  m  his  criticism  of  the  Ju- 
dlqial  process. 

PENALTT   roa   CONSCIENTIOUSNESS 

4>n  the  Other  hand,  we  have  the  case  of  an 

ivldual  who  Is  a  registered  voter  and  who 

1  'sequentlyv  receives  a  summons  for  Jury 
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RKlTrCTANCE  TO  SKBVK 


this  particular  Individual  does  not  drive 
Is  probably  solely  dependent  on  public 
isnorr«t(««  to  get  to  and  from  the  court- 


ho  ise 

iinyone   even   vaguely   famlUar   with   the 

pupuc  transportation  dilemma  in  this  coun- 

and  state^  would  have  to  agree  that  a 

t  burden  Is  being  placed  on  this  partlcu- 

Juror. 

(Jompensatlon  given  to  a  Juror  Is  Ave  dol- 

per  day  and  two  cents  per  mile  for  travel 


exj  enses. 


T/hen  one  considers  the  cost  of  transpor- 

♦  '>n  of  parking  fees,  plus  the  additional 
of  lunch,  it  Is  very  likely  that  serving  as 

J  aror  costs  the  Individual  money. 

yhat  bothers  me  most  Is  how  effective  will 
Individuals  be  in  the  performance  of 
5  duty  when  they  are  required  to  travel 
and  forth  to  the  courthouse  worrying 
i  transportation  facilities  and  other 
and  yet  being  required  to  expend  their 
owp  money. 

OCPKOVEMENTS  ADVOCATED 

/  gain,  how  effective  can  a  Juror  be  when  he 

"*rives  Ave  dollars  per  day  plus  two  cents 

mile  for  travel  expense  and  who  happens 

je  employed  in  a  place  of  business  which 

8  not  compensate  its  employee  while  they 

serving  on  Jury  duty? 

Is  my  belief  that  In  the  examples  given 

e  the  Jurors  cannot  function  effectively. 

I  nprovements  In  many  areas  of  the  adju- 

"*■♦•—  process  are  needed  to  alleviate  the 

problems. 
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'"HE     55TH     ANNIVERSARY     OF 
LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   MABTLAHD 

I^  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Febniarv  20.  1973 

Ttr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
16.  1918.  Lithuanian  patriots  declared  the 
independence  of  the  Lithuanian  state. 


I 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  was  the  culmination  of  years  of 
planning  and  hoping,  of  years  of  agita- 
tion and  struggle.  Lithuania,  once  a  pow- 
erful state  whose  confines  spread  far 
beyond  the  Baltic  littoral,  was  trium- 
phantly reborn.  The  triumph  at  first  was 
short,  for  in  the  period  following  World 
War  I  armies  marched  and  coxmter- 
marched  across  Eastern  Europe.  The  Red 
Army  briefly  took  control,  but  when  the 
dust  finally  had  settled  an  independent 
Lithuania  took  her  place  among  the  free 
nations  of  the  world. 

For  21  years  the  people  of  Lithuania 
controlled  their  own  destiny.  Then 
Lithuania  found  herself  in  the  middle  of 
a  power  struggle,  a  situation  so  preva- 
lent in  European  history,  between  the 
Nazis  and  the  Soviet  Unlwi.  When  the 
outbreak  of  the  Second  World  War 
seemed  imminent,  Lithuania  attempted 
to  maintain  a  policy  of  absolute  neutral- 
ity, but  was  gradually  engulfed  never- 
theless. 

In  1939  with  the  Hilter-Stalin  pact 
consummated  and  the  partition  of  Poland 
agreed  upon,  Lithuania  was  confronted 
with  the  threat  of  invasion  despite  re- 
peated Soviet  pronouncements  of  nonin- 
tervention. On  October  10,  1939,  Lithu- 
anian representatives  signed  a  mutual 
assistance  pact  with  the  Soviet  Union  at 
a  time  when  Soviet  troops  had  massed  on 
the  Lithuanian  frontier,  which  sealed  the 
fate  of  that  brave  nation  as  a  cog  of  the 
Kremlin  wheel  of  expansion. 

Following  the  brutal  flighting  waged  on 
Lithuanian  soil  during  World  War  n. 
Soviet  reoccupation  was  firmly  estab- 
lished in  1944.  Since  that  Ume  Lithuania 
has  not  known  independence. 

The  United  States  recognized  the  inde- 
pendent Lithuanian  Government  on  July 
27,  1922,  and  it  hsis  never  recognized  that 
nation's  incorporation  into  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  continues  to  maintain  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  representative 
of  the  former  independent  government, 
which  has  a  legation  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  that  our 
Government  has,  to  this  day.  refused  to 
recognize  the  illegal  annexation  of  Lith- 
uania by  the  Kremlin.  I  urge  that  the 
United  States  continue  this  policy  and 
that  we  never  forget  the  longing  for  lib- 
erty of  the  noble  citizens  of  Lithuania, 
and  we  must  continuously  feed  the  flame 
of  hope  that  bums  within  each  of  them. 
Let  us  hope  it  will  once  again  take  its 
place  as  a  free  nation  hving  in  harmony 
with  its  neighbors. 

Today,  these  courageous  and  brave 
people  cling  to  the  hope  and  idea  of 
independence.  I  am  happy  to  join  the 
loyal  Americans  of  Lithuanian  descent  in 
celebrating  this  special  day  in  the  annals 
of  man's  quest  for  freedom  and  with 
them  hope  for  the  freedom  of  the  Lithu- 
anian people  and  their  homeland. 


LITHUANIAN  ANNIVERSARIES 


HON.  STANFORD  E.  PARRIS 

OF  vmoDnA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
Americans  of  Lithuanian  origin  and  de- 
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scent  are  commemorating  two  anniver- 
saries— the  722d  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Lithuanian  State  and 
the  55th  anniverary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  modem  Republic  of  Lithuania  <» 
February  16,  1918. 

As  you  know  Lithuania  was  forcibly 
annexed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940  and 
and  today  its  people  are  still  seeking 
the  freedom  which  many  in  this  country 
take  for  granted. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
V.  P.  Volertas,  president  of  the  Lithu- 
anian-American Commimity  of  the 
UJ3  A.,  Inc.,  concerning  this  situation  and 
at  this  time  I  would  like  to  insert  that 
letter  into  the  Record: 

lilTHUAinAN-AMXBICAir     COMMTJNITT 
or    THE    VSA..   INC., 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  February  7. 1973. 
Hon.  Stantobd  E.  Parkis. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washingtdn,  D.C. 

Deae  Ma.  PAKais:  Today,  the  United  States 
stands  on  the  threshhold  of  the  most  mean- 
ingful and  potentlaUy  rewarding  era  In  the 
history  of  mankind.  For  the  first  time  In  the 
last  fifty  years,  global  peace  Is  attainable. 
However,  global  peace  is  only  the  first  great 
objective  of  our  nation,  we  must  also  seek 
the  attainment  of  freedom  and  Justice  for  all 
oppressed  nations.  For  even  if  the  countries 
of  the  world  cease  hostilities  toward  one  an- 
other, the  xmresolved  legacies  of  the  Second 
World  War  must  be  confronted;  the  sUtus 
of  the  Baltic  Nations  must  be  once  and  for 
aJl — equitably  resolved.  Furthermore,  let  us 
not  be  fooled  that  world  peace  can  be  at- 
tained by  offering  the  Inalienable  rights  of 
the  people  of  Lithuania  and  the  other  Bal- 
tic Nations  upon  the  altar  of  appeasement. 

Even  now,  Lithuanians  raised  under  the 
yoke  of  communism  are  risking  and  sacri- 
ficing their  lives  in  defiance  of  the  Soviet 
regime,  seeking  reUglous  and  political  free- 
dom for  their  country.  The  imsuccessful  es- 
cape attempt  of  the  Lithuanian  saUor,  Slmas 
Kudlrka,  the  self-immolation  of  Romas 
Kalanta,  and  the  subsequent  demonstration 
by  thousands  of  young  Lithuanians,  and  the 
petition  of  17,000  Lithuanian  Roman  Cath- 
olics to  Kurt  Waldhelm  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, demonstrates  their  thirst  for  freedom 
at  any  price. 

The  89th  UJS.  Congress  during  Its  second 
session  adopted  House  Concurring  Resolution 
416.  tirglng  the  President  to  direct  the  ques- 
tion of  the  statiis  of  the  Baltic  countries  In 
the  United  Nations  and  other  International 
forums. 

The  time  Is  now,  to  present  to  the  public 
at  large  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  the  grave  concern  shared  by  Lith- 
uanian Americans  and  the  people  of  East- 
ern and  Central  Europe  over  the  approaching 
Soviet  proposed  "European  Conference  on 
Sectirlty  and  Cooperation". 
Sincerely, 

V.  P.  Volertas, 

President. 

THE  FBI  IN  A  FREE  SOCIETY 


HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

of   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1973 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  privilege  to  have  arranged  for 
and  subsequently  accompany  Mr.  L.  Pa- 
trick Gray  m.  Director  of  the  FBI.  to 
College  Station,  Tex,,  where  he  made  an 
address  before  students  from  all  over  the 
country  who  were  attending  the  18th 
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Aimual  Student  Conference  on  National 
Affairs  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  University. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  body  and  particularly  Members 
of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Gray's  remarks.  His 
address  entitled  "The  FBI  in  a  Free  So- 
ciety" certainly  embodies  his  i>ersonal 
views  as  to  the  roll  of  his  Agency  within 
our  country's  law  enforcement  efforts.  As 
a  long  time  personal  friend  of  mine,  I 
was  particularly  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  seen  fit  to  name  him  as  the  Di- 
rector and  I  trust  that  this  appointment 
is  confirmed. 

The  address  follows: 

The  FBI  in  a  Free  Societt 
(By  Hon.  L.  Patrick  Oray  in) 
May  I  congratulate  SCONA  18  for  the  ex- 
cellence .  .  .  and  contemporary  relevance  .  .  . 
of  your  1973  theme,  "The  ControUed  Society." 
This  Is  a  subject  of  great  Interest  to  our 
Nation  today  as  It  was  In  the  earliest  days 
of  our  history.  We  the  American  people  have 
continually  sought  ways  and  means  to  pre- 
serve that  delicate  balance  between  the  secu- 
rity of  the  community  and  the  freedom  of 
the  Individual. 

In  Ute  1786  Shays'  Rebellion  erupted  In 
Western  Massachusetts.  General  Henry  Knox, 
worried  about  the  possibility  of  anarchy, 
wrote  his  good  friend,  George  Washington: 
"What  Is  to  afford  us  security  against  the 
violence  of  lawless  men?" 

The  answer  came  a  few  months  later  In  the 
Miracle  of  Philadelphia  .  .  .  our  Constitu- 
tion ...  a  document  creating  a  government 
of  law  ...  a  document  creating  a  government 
to  provide  both  security  and  freedom  .  .  .  not 
the  one  or  the  other,  but  both  together  .  .  . 
and  to  all  the  people,  not  to  some  of  the 
people. 

Today,  almost  200  years  later.  General 
Knox's  question  remains  germane  to  the 
changing,  challenging  world  In  which  we 
live: 
Can  we  control  crime  In  a  free  society? 
Can  we  have  security  against  "lawless 
men"  .  .  .  the  rapist,  the  thief,  the  sniper. 
the  hijacker,  the  terrorist,  yet  not  forfeit  the 
precious  freedoms  which  give  dignity  and 
decency  to  our  way  of  life? 

Can  we  protect  our  citizens,  our  homes, 
our  campuses,  our  streets  and  yet  not  become 
a  "controlled  society"? 

My  answer  to  each  of  these  questions  is  Yes 
provided  that  oiu-  people  maintain  a  lively 
Interest  In  our  free  society,  in  the  great  Is- 
sues facing  us.  and  make  determined  efforts 
to  become  well  Informed  and  aware  of  the 
facts  Involved  In  each  Issue. 

There  Is  no  principle  that  Is  more  Impor- 
tant than  that  government  shoiUd  remain 
close  to  the  people  and  that  the  dispersion 
of  power  In  our  Federal  System  Is  one  of  the 
great  safeguards  of  the  liberties  of  a  free 
people.  But  the  people  mtist  be  informed  of 
the  facts  .  .  .  not  the  fiction  ...  In  order  to 
exercise  that  power  wisely  In  the  national 
interest. 

As  Acting  Director  of  the  FBI  ...  an  insti- 
tution vitally  concerned  with  the  ultimate 
answer  to  these  questions  ...  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  tell  you  something  about  the 
service  performed  by  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  of  the  FBI  to  preserve  both  oxir  se- 
curity and  our  liberties. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  my  Impressions 
after  being  appointed  to  my  present  posi- 
tion .  .  .  how  I  went  about  evaluating  this 
distinguished  agency  .  .  .  and  what  verdict  I 
have  reached  .  .  .  especially  relating  to  the 
FBI's  role  m  fighting  crime  and  thereby  mak- 
ing more  secvire  our  personal  freedoms. 

As  you  know,  I  was  appointed  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI  in  May  of  1972.  I  ap- 
proached this  assignment  with  a  feeling  of 
respect  and  admiration  .  .  .  bordering  almost 
on  awe  ...  for  the  organization  that  John 
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Edgar  Hoover  had  built,  and  for  the  men  and 
women  who  had  ahared  with  him  in  that 
croatlon. 

I  approached  this  assignment  with  an  open 
mind.  1  wanted  to  see  what  made  this  great 
organization  tick  .  .  .  what  were  the  sinews, 
muscles,  and  nerves  that  held  It  together. 
Every  American  Is  a  shareholder  In  the  FBI. 
I  wanted  to  see  how  good  our  Investment 
actually  was. 

Since  that  time,  now  approaching  ten 
months,  I  have  been  privileged  ...  as  no 
other  outsider  had  ever  before  been  so  priv- 
ileged ...  to  observe  the  performace  of  this 
American  original  at  first  hand  ...  to  direct 
Its  performance  ...  to  question  Its  perform- 
ance .  .  .  and  to  evaluate  Ita  perfcvmance. 
My  approach  was  that  of  the  Inquiring 
mind.  I  posed  questions  .  .  .  questions  of  all 
types  to  the  senior  executives  of  the  FBI  .  .  . 
questions  touching  every  aspect  of  the  work 
of  the  Bureau.  Why  this  priority?  Why  this 
procedure?  Why  these  files?  Why  this  utUlza- 
tion  of  resources?  And  once  all  the  stock 
answers  had  been  served  up,  they  were  asked 
to  dig  deeper  and  come  up  with  sttU  more 
answers  ...  to  provide  rationale  and  Justifi- 
cation for  every  brick  and  stone  that  went 
Into  the  edifice  of  this  84-year-old  human 
Institution. 

It  Is  a  rare  tribute  to  Mr.  Hoover  .  .  .  and 
to  the  men  and  women  who  built  the  FBI 
with  him  .  .  .  for  me  to  be  able  to  stand 
before  you  today  and  tell  you  that  this  mag- 
nlficlent  organization  re^x>nded  with  a  zest, 
an  enthusiasm,  and  with  an  aU-consumlng 
fidelity  to  perfection  that  Is  unparalleled  In 
my  experience. 

This  process  Is  continuing,  but  my  own 
personal  evaluation  Is  clear.  The  Nation  can 
be  proud  of  the  high-quality  performance 
of  the  FBI  and  Its  effectiveness  In  protect- 
ing our  security,  yet  at  the  same  time  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  Individual.  The  FBI 
Is  responsive  to  the  public  Interest  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law. 

I  have  found  that  the  men  and  women  of 
the  FBI  are  complete  professionals.  Their 
prime  .  .  .  and  overriding  .  .  .  characteristic 
Is  a  sustained  pursuit  of  excellence,  an  all- 
consuming  dedication  to  perfection.  I  have 
also  found  that  they  possess  an  innate  sense 
of  decency,  dignity,  and  courtesy. 

I  set  forth  this  background  because  I 
know  there  have  been  fears  and  allegations 
on  the  college  campus  .  .  .  and  elsewhere 
.  .  .  that  the  FBI  Is  a  "Big  Brother,"  hover- 
ing about.  In  Orwell  lan  style,  looking  over 
the  shoulders  of  citizens,  checking  on  their 
every  move,  maintaining  secret  dossiers  and 
undermining  academic  freedom. 

These  allegations  simply  are  not  true. 

My  experience  as  Acting  Director  of  the 

FBI  has  convinced  me  of  a  number  of  things. 

The  performance  of  the  men  and  women 

of  the  FBI  Is  based  on  genuine  respect  for 

civil  liberties. 

The  FBI  observes  strict  conformity  with 
constitutional  requirements. 

The  performance  of  the  FBI  rests  on  stand- 
ards of  public  service  and  dedication  to  duty 
which  are  Impervious  to  corruption. 

On  occasion  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
those  In  our  land  who  would  like  to  abolish 
the  FBI  ...  or  at  least  abolish  the  files  of 
the  FBI. 

Obviously,  the  FBI  has  files.  There  are  the 
so-called  general  files  and  the  Investigative 
files. 

When  we  start  an  Investigation  we  open 
up  an  Investigative  file.  There  can  be  any 
number  of  reasons  for  the  opening  of  an  In- 
vestigation. But  there  wUl  be  a  reason  within 
our  Jurisdiction.  I  have  found  no  evidence 
at  all  that  the  FBI  has  gone  out  and  Investi- 
gated beyond  Its  Jurisdictional  perimeters 
...  or  taken  the  law  Into,  Its  own  hands  to 
move  In  a  dictatorial  manneKacross  our  land- 
scape. \ 
ActuaUy,  Jurisdiction  Is  our  ground  zero. 
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Here  Is  where  It  all  starts  and  where  it  all 
comes  together.  And  as  you  would  expect, 
here  U  the  fertUe  area  for  those  who  study 
the  operations  of  the  FBI.  In  son-.e  cases 
there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  FBI  Jurisdiction  is  present. 
Whenever  In  doubt,  guidance  Is  requested 
from  the  Department  of  Justice.  This  is 
standard  operating  procedure  .  .  .  because 
the  FBI  will  not  Investigate  unless  we  have 
the  required  Jurisdictional  authority.  V^ 
In  discussing  the  FBI.  it  helps  to  knovv^ 
exactly  what  we  are  and  what  we  are  not. 

We  are  the  principal  Investigative  arm  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  We  are  not  policy 
makers.  Even  though  we  investigate  ...  we 
do  not  prosecute  the  alleged  violators.  We  do 
submit  reports  of  our  findings  during  the 
conduct  of  an  Investigation  to  attorneys  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  .  .  .  but  we  do 
not  submit  any  recommendations  as  to  dis- 
position of  the  particular  case  Involved  In 
the  investigation. 

Be  careful  of  the  language  gap.  Too  often 
I  read  that  the  FBI  prosecutes  or  that  the 
FBI  convicts.  We  do  not  recommend  ...  we 
do  not  prosecute  ...  we  do  not  convict  .  .  . 
but  we  do  investigate  and  we  do  report  our 
results  to  attorneys  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  myths  and  legends  being  circulated 
about  the  FBI  .  .  .  that  it  is  a  national  police 
force  .  .  .  that  It  has  an  eye  In  every  bed- 
room .  .  .  that  it  is  an  enemy  of  civil  rights 
.  .  .  need  to  be  laid  to  rest. 

In  fact,  the  FBI,  because  of  the  training 
of  Its  personnel,  its  guidelines  for  conduct- 
ing Investigations.  Us  scrupulous  respect  for 
the  rights  of  every  citizen,  is  a  vital  force 
working  against  the  type  of  controlled  society 
we  all  so  deeply  detest. 
Let  me  Illustrate. 

The  FBI's  Handbook  for  Special  Agents  .  .  . 
which  lays  down  the  guidelines  tJhour  inves- 
tigative policies  ...  on  the  very  first  page 
stresses  the  absolute  necessity  of  protecting 
the  constitutional  rights  of  our  citizenry. 

"Fundamental  to  all  investigations  by  the 
FBI,"  it  says,  "is  the  need  to  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  any  individual  while 
still  thoroughly  and  expeditiously  discharg- 
ing those  responsibilities  with  which  It  is 
charged  by  statutes  and  Directives  of  the 
President  and  the  Attorney  General." 

The  FBI's  training  program  is  aimed  at 
teaching  Special  Agents  their  obligations  as 
officers  of  the  law.  The  new  Agent,  for  exam- 
ple, during  t^e  course  of  his  training,  re- 
ceives 60  hours  of  instruction  in  leeal  mat- 
ters with  special  emphasis  on  Constitutional 
law  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  He  studies  Federal 
criminal  procedure  and  is  carefully  instructed 
on  the  law  of  searches  and  seizures,  inter- 
views and  confessions  and  the  need  at  all 
times  to  fully  honor  and  protect  the  rights 
of  the  Individual.  The  rules  of  evidence  are 
thoroughly  explained  and  the  statutes  over 
which  the  FBI  has  Jiu-lsdiction  anal>*zed. 

Just  recently  Judge  Jack  B.  Weinstein  of 
the  Federal  bench  In  New  York  made  these 
reveaUng  comments; 

"Local  representatives  of  the  TBI  and  other 
Federal  law  enforcement  forces  are.  with  rare 
exception,  meticulous  in  their  enforcement 
of  civil  rights,  including  those  Involving 
search  and  seizure." 

In  this  connection,  and  in  August  of  last 
year,  we  established  a  new  FBI  policy  to  in- 
sure complete  fairness  regarding  civil  rights 
Investigations.  In  cases  involving  complaints 
against  police  officers  we  do  not  assign  Agents 
to  make  these  Investigations  if  they  have 
worked  with-  these  officers  in  the  normal 
course  of  business.  This  policy  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  all  .  .  .  our  Agents,  the  police,  and 
the  public  we  serve. 

The  best  protection  of  civil  liberties  is  a 
well-trained.  Intelligent,  and  honest  law  en- 
forcement profession.  That's  why  .  .  .  lime 
after  time  .  .  .  the  FBI's  thorough  and  un- 
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bla  wd  Investlgatlona  not  only  secure  evidence 
UM  d  by  Federal  proaecutors  to  persuade  the 
Jui  ^  to  convict  the  guilty  but  alBO  we  often 
un  iartb  the  facts  to  exonerate  the  falsely  ac- 
cuiad.  This  Is  a  facet  of  our  work  so  fre- 
qu(  ntly  overlooked. 

I  art  of  the  myth  that  the  FBI  Is  a  Big 
Br(  ther  or  a  national  police  force  comes  from 
mlj  understandings  about  the  National  Crime 
Inf>nnatlon  Center  (NCIC)  and  our  use  of 
elfr  itronlc  surveillances. 
I  roponents  of  this  mjrtb  say  that  these 
'"Se-fightlng  techniques  invade  personal 
acy  and  contribute  to  the  growth  of  a 
itrolled  society." 

think  their  assumptions  are  wrong  ,  .  . 

I  want  to  tell  you  why. 

you  know,  FBI  Agents  .  .  .  and  their 

and    sister    law    enforcement    of- 

.  must  grapple  on  a  dally  basis  with 

tough,  sweaty  realities  of  a  demanding 

ambiguous  world.  They  are  called  upon 

nake  fast  Judgments,  to  weigh  and  bal- 

:  J  competing  values,  without  the  luxury 

julet  reflection. 

need   effective,   up-to-date   tools  to 

the  "lawless  men"  mentioned  by  Oen- 

Knox  .  .  .  men  who  would  and  do  take 

'  your  privacy,  your  rights,  your  prt^- 

.  .  .  and  even  your  lives. 

National  Crime  Information  Cen- 
started  In  1967  .  .  .  represents  one 
.he  law  enforcement  profession's  most 
ive  .  .  .  most  effective  .  .  .  tools 
the  criminal.  It  Is  the  computer  In 
against  "lawless  men."  This  Is  not  the 
In  action  against  noble  citizens  or 
average  citizens  ...  but  It  is  the  corn- 
put^  in  action  against  those  of  our  feUow 
cltliens  who  cbooM  to  do  violence  to  our 
crlnllnal  laws. 

le  NCIC's  computer,  located  In  Washlng- 

i^th  terminals  across  the  Nation,  stores 

Info  rmatlon— subject   to    InstanUneous    re- 

*''*       ^or  the  use  of  criminal  Justice  agen- 

'      t     wanted     criminals:      criminal 

and   stolen   properties,   including 

IS,     guns,     securities     and     other 

ldei|tlflable  Items  of  criminal  loot. 

no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  Is  the 
a  Big  Brother  daU  bank  ...  nor  Is 
NCIC  a  stratagem  designed   to  Invade 
personal  privacy. 

you  well  know,  our  Constitution  Is  not 

:lde  pact.  Free  men  and  free  women  llv- 

In  a  free  society  and  governing  them- 

have.  as  one  of  their  first  duties,  the 

and  preservation  of  the  Constitu- 

democracy  under  which  they  live  and 
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helps  us  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
»  of  our  free  society  by  bringing  tech- 
to  bear  on  the  side  of  law  and  law- 
abl^ng  Americans. 

Is  directed  exclusively  against  the 

1  and  Is  a  cooperative  venture  Unk- 

ocal,  state  and  Federal  law  enforcement 

Into    an    effective    crUne-flghtlng 
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approved    wiretaps    represent    stUl 
highly  Important  tool  In  the  fight 
the  hard-core  forces  of  crime 
'^  ST»n<l»y  the  lead  paragraph  of  an 
"*~^    Press   story   from   Boston    Mas- 
told  It  like  It  raally  U: 
Vrmed  with  search  warrants,  computers 
-*       Ic  surveillance  and  a  coordinated  ap- 
lawmen  are  hitting  organized  crime 
England  where  it  hurts — JaUlng  Its 
and  harassing  its  bookies." 
kant  to  emphasize  that  In  Its  tightly 
11ml  ed    and    controlled    use    of    electronic 
equl  ?ment.  the  FBI  oonf  orms  strictly  with  a 
flven  to  us  by  the  Congress  to  facUltate 
lOl-out   effort   against   organized   crime, 
technique  Is  employed  not  only  with  the 
aval  of  the  Attorney  General  but  with 
ipeclflc  authorization.  In  each  Instance, 
federal  Judge. 

law  was  drafted  by  the  Congress  using 
designed  to  afford  the  fullest  pro- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tectlon  of  Individual  liberties  while,  at  the 
same  time,  enhancing  society's  ability  to  pro- 
tect Itself  against  the  ravages  of  organized 
crime. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  funda- 
mental right  of  any  free  society  la  to  pre- 
serve itself  and  to  maintain  Its  government 
as  a  functioning  and  effective  entity.  This 
concept  Is  basic  to  our  Constitution  and 
laws. 

Listen  to  the  words  of  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  a  noted  civil  libertarian, 
speaking  for  the  Court  in  a  decision  banded 
down  over  30  years  ago : 

"Civil  liberties,  as  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, imply  the  existence  of  an  org^anlzed 
society  maintaining  pubUc  order  without 
which  liberty  itself  would  be  lost  in  the 
excesses  of  unrestrained  abuses  .  .  ." 

Why  do  I  share  these  thoughts  .  .  .  these 
comments  .  .  .  with  you? 

Not,  believe  me,  because  I  want  you  to 
conclude  that  this  Is  an  exercise  in  self- 
Justiflcation.  It  is  simply  an  attempt  to  set 
forth  some  of  the  facts  about  the  opera- 
tions of  the  FBI  in  our  free  society. 

Nor  do  I  tell  you  this  story  to  blunt  your 
probing  .  .  .  your  analyzing  the  FBI  or  the 
entire  law  enforcement  profession.  We  know 
that  our  actions  will  sometimes  engender 
criticism.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  infallible. 
We  continually  evEduate  and  re-evaluate  our 
performance  to  insure  that  it  is  relevant  to 
the  needs  of  a  constantly  changing  society. 
We  particularly  count  on  the  support  of 
thoughtful  and  responsible  young  people- 
such  as  you  here  today  at  SCON  A  18. 

We  want  you  to  Judge  us  harshly  .  .  .  but 
fairly  .  .  .  and  on  the  Facts,  not  on  the 
Fiction. 

We  want  you  to  Judge  tis  on  our  merits  .  .  . 
not  on  misinformed  viewpoints.  We  want  you 
to  weigh  the  rhetoric  against  the  Facts. 

We  want  you  to  Judge  us  because  we  are 
the  servants  of  many  masters  .  .  .  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  In  this  free  land,  the  Judi- 
ciary, the  Congress,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  In  the  FBI  are  proud  of  our  record  of 
achievement  .  .  .  both  in  the  fight  against 
crime  and  in  the  fight  on  behalf  of  individual 
liberties. 

Our  image  will  take  on  the  nuance  of  new 
times  and  new  mores.  The  style  will  change, 
as  of  course  It  must.  But,  my  friends,  the 
substance  will  not  change,  and  the  continuity 
of  mission  will  remain  unbroken. 
TTiat  is  my  pledge  to  you  today. 


RENT  INCREASES  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA  REQUIRE  LEGIS- 
LATIVE ACTION 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

or    THE    DlSXaiCT    OF    COLTJMBIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1973 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
past  several  weeks  have  seen  a  wide- 
spread increase  in  rent  levels  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  surround- 
ing areas.  These  rent  hikes  have  fol- 
lowed closely  upon  the  heels  of  the  Pres- 
ident's removal  of  phase  n  controls  on 
rental  housing.  In  all  too  many  cases, 
tenants  have  been  hit  with  excessive  30- 
to  40-percent  increases  in  rent. 

The  impact  of  such  rapid  increases  in 
rent  can  be  particularly  disastrous  on 
families  with  fixed  incomes  who  often 
pay  40  percent  of  their  income  or  more 
for  housing.  The  average  family  pays  20 
to  25  percent  of  its  income  for  shelter, 
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and  can  iU  afFord  to  absorb  these  exorbi- 
tant increases.  Many  families  In  this 
area  now  find  recent  raises  In  social  se- 
curity benefits  and  Oovemment  wages 
completely  eaten  up  by  rent  Increases 
alone. 

What  is  most  distressing  about  a  good 
many  of  the  increases  is  that  they  in  no 
sense  can  be  justified  wholly  by  com- 
parable increases  in  costs.  The  dramatic 
increases  in  rent,  in  part  attributable  to 
higher  costs,  are  all  too  often  caused  by 
a  desperate  housing  shortage  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  We  have 
one  of  the  lowest  vacancy  rates  in  the 
coimtry,  and  as  a  result  building  own- 
ers, absent  rent  controls,  are  able  to  raise 
rents  to  unreasonable  levels  without  fear 
of  competition.  Tenants  often  have  no 
choice  but  to  accept  the  increases,  as  al- 
ternative housing  is  simply  not  available. 
Given  this  acute  shortage  of  housing, 
and  the  resulting  lack  of  competition, 
there  are  no  market  forces  that  can  con- 
trol the  upward  spiral  of  rents.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  would 
establish  a  rent  control  program  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

This  week,  several  area  Congressmen 
met  with  Dr.  John  Dunlop,  director  of 
the  Cost  of  Living  Council.  Dr.  Dunlop 
indicated  that  reimposition  of  Federal 
rent  controls  is  a  possibility,  though  he 
gave  us  no  reason  to  believe  that  such 
a  step  was  probable.  He  did  indicate, 
however,  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
widespread  increases  seem  to  be  confined 
to  a  relatively  small  number  of  areas  in 
the  country,  some  form  of  local  controls 
might  be  appropriate. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  is  patterned 
in  large  measure  after  the  reasonably 
successful  phase  n  rent  control  program. 
I  £im  convinced  that  it  is  a  balanced  ap- 
proach that  takes  into  account  the  rea- 
sonable interests  of  both  property  owners 
and  tenants.  The  bill  would  freeze  rents 
and  roU  back  rent  increases  to  pre- 
January  11  levels — January  11  is  the 
date  on  which  the  President  removed 
phase  n  controls.  A  property  owner 
would  be  permitted  to  institute  limited 
Increases  to  cover  certain  increased  costs. 
These  would  include  an  annual  2.5  per- 
cent cost-of-living  increase,  costs  due  to 
higher  taxes  and  other  charges  Imposed 
by  the  GoTemment,  and  costs  attrib- 
utable to  certain  capital  improvements. 
The  bill  eetabllshes  a  District  of  Colum- 
bia Housing  Rent  Commission  composed 
of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
and  approved  by  the  City  Council.  The 
membership  of  the  Commission  is  to  in- 
clude both  landlord  and  tenant  inter- 
ests. The  Commission  will  be  responsible 
for  administering  and  enforcing  the  act 
The  Commission  will  have  the  author- 
ity to  grant  exceptions  to  the  rent  con- 
trol guidelines  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
but  such  exceptions  may  only  be  given 
pursuant  to  published  standards  set  by 
the  Commission  after  public  hearings.  In 
addition,  specific  exceptions  may  be 
granted  to  a  property  owner  only  after 
the  tenants  in  a  building  have  been  noti- 
fied and  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
present  their  case  in  a  public  hearing. 

The  Commission  will  have  a  2-year 
life,  after  which  the  city  council  is  given 
the  authority  to  renew  the  Commission 
on  a  yearly  basis. 
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The  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  land- 
lord to  take  retaliatory  action  against  a 
tenant  who  exercises  his  rights  under  the 
act. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  enforcement 
of  the  rent  control  program  by  assessing 
a  $5,000  fine  for  violations  of  the  act.  In 
addition,  either  tenants  or  the  Commis- 
sion itself  may  file  a  lawsuit  in  the  su- 
perior court  for  Injunctive  relief  to  force 
compliance  with  the  act.  In  order  to 
make  such  a  lawsuit  readily  avaUable 
to  tenants,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
party  winning  the  lawsuit  may  recover 
the  reasonable  costs  of  the  litigation. 

This  bill  represents,  I  believe,  a  bal- 
anced and  fair  approach  to  the  severe 
rent  sQueeze  faced  by  all  too  many  peo- 
ple here  in  Washington.  Tenants  will 
find  their  rents  set  at  firm  levels,  sub- 
ject only  to  limited  increases  directly 
tied  to  higher  costs  faced  by  the  land- 
lord. Property  owners,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  recover  fair  rents.  This  approach  is 
necessary  and  workable,  and  I  am  going 
to  press  for  ensustment.  Next  week,  I  will 
be  asking  my  colleagues  on  the  District 
Committee  to  cosponsor  this  legislation 
with  me.  It  is  my  hope  that  earlier  hear- 
ings can  be  held,  and  rapid  action  taken 
by  the  Committee. 


THE    FDA:     IS    IT    HANDICAPPING 
THERAPEUTIC   PROGRESS? 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  discussion  in  recent  years 
about  the  necessity  for  carefully  testing 
foods  and  drugs  before  they  are  per- 
mitted on  the  market. 

Following  the  controversy  over  the 
drug  thalidomide,  a  tranquilizer  with  a 
highly  prized  nontoxic  quality  that  was 
widely  sold  throughout  Europe,  and  when 
taken  by  expectant  mothers  tragically 
produced  horrible  deformity  in  thou- 
sands of  children,  regulations  in  our  own 
country  were  made  increasingly  strin- 
g«it. 

The  purpose  of  our  regulations,  which 
make  it  necessary  for  any  new  drug  to 
undergo  lengthy  examinations  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Is  to  pro- 
tect Uie  consumer.  In  fact,  the  regfula- 
tions  which  have  been  in  force  since  the 
thalidomide  case,  may  be  more  damag- 
ing to  the  American  people  th£in  the  less 
stringent  regulations  which  preceded 
them. 

The  fact  is  that  new  drugs  are  kept  oft 
the  market  until  they  successfully  pass 
through  the  maze  of  bureaucratic  obsta- 
cles set  up  for  them  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  Thus,  Americans 
are  not  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
latest  scientific  advances  imtil  several 
years  after  the  advance  has  been  made. 

EHscussing  this  serious  situation, 
Robert  M.  Bleiberg,  writing  in  Barron's, 
notes  that. 

It  has  grown  palnfuUy  e^parent  that  In 
terms  of  the  discovery  and  use  of  new  drugs, 
the  VS.  has  become  a  have-not  nation.  Ac- 
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cording  to  a  recent  study  by  two  Qerman 
■dentists,  financed  by  C.  H.  Boehrlnger 
Sohn,  a  privately  owned  pharmaceutical 
oonoem  which  ranks  on  a  par  with  Hoechst, 
the  US.  In  1961  Invented  more  remedies  than 
the  next  three  most  productive  companies 
combined.  A  decade  later,  In  striking  con- 
trast. It  had  fallen  far  behind.  American 
physicians  and  their  patients  today  enjoy 
access  to  no  more  than  one  quarter  of  the 
new  remedies  developed  by  U.8.  pharmaceuti- 
cal laboratories  at  home  and  abroad.  During 
the  past  eight  years,  only  one  new  drug  in 
17  discovered  worldwide  has  been  sold  here. 

The  Germsui  study  cited  by  Mr.  Blei- 
berg concluded  that  the  gap  can  be 
traced  to  "the  strict  and  ever  more  ex- 
tensive registration  requirements  of  the 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration." 
It  declared  that. 

Excessively  rigid  bureaucratic  measures, 
political  Influences  .  .  .  are  handicapping 
therapeutic  progress. 

Similar  studies  in  the  United  States 
have  reached  the  same  conclusion.  Pro- 
fessor Sam  Peltzman  of  U.C.L.A.  con- 
cludes that  a  2-year  delay — now  at  a 
minimum,  standard  operating  proce- 
dure— on  existing  anti-tubercular  drugs 
would  have  cost  the  country  $2  billion 
and  13,000  lives.  Mr.  Bleiberg  concludes 
that, 

similar  delays  In  Implementing  future 
cures  for  heart  disease  or  cancer,  inevitable 
as  things  now  stand,  would  cause  incalcul- 
able and  tragically  needless  grief. 

It  Is  essential  that  we  place  the  work  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  a 
proper  perspective,  and  understand  how 
its  drug  regulations,  originally  meant  to 
protect  us,  may  be  doing  us  serious  harm. 
I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
article,  "Thalidomide  Children,  They're 
Not  the  Only  Victims  of  the  Tragedy,"  by 
Robert  N.  Bleiberg,  from  Barron's  of 
January  15,  1973,  and  insert  it  into  the 
Record,  at  this  time. 

Tralidomioe   Children — They're    Not   the 

Onlt  Victims  of  th«  Tkagedy 

(By  Robert  M.  Bleiberg) 

For  nearly  one  hundred  years,  The  Dis- 
tillers Co.  Ltd.  of  London  has  gained  fame 
and  fortune  by  spreading  throughout  the 
world  Its  unique  brands  of  cheer:  Black  & 
White.  Dewar's.  Halg.  King  Oeorge  IV.  Vat  69, 
Johnnie  Walker  and  White  Horse  Scotch 
whiskies;  Booth's,  Gordon's  and  Tanqueray 
gin;  and  a  good  many  other  more-or-less 
q>lrltuou£  beverages,  ranging  from  Croffle's 
Oreen  Ginger  wine  to  Pimm's  Cup.  As  might 
be  expected,  revenues  and  profits  have 
trended  generally  upward  for  as  long  as  even 
the  soberest  can  remember :  In  the  latest  fis- 
cal year,  the  12  months  ended  March  31, 1972, 
Distillers  Co.  reported  turnover  exceeding 
$1.1  billion  and  net  Income  of  about  (100 
million,  equivalent  to  28  cents  on  each  of  363 
ordinary  (common)  shares  outstanding.  And 
in  Great  Britain,  where  a  man's  tipple  Is  held 
In  something  akin  to  reverence,  Institutional 
investors.  Including  the  Britannic  Assurance 
Co.,  Legal  &  General  Life  Assurance  and 
Prudential  Assurance  (which  boasts  the  big- 
gest block  of  stock  of  all)  have  lined  up,  so 
as  to  speak,  three-deep  at  the  bar. 

These  days,  however,  they're  apt  to  balk  at 
drinking  to  your  health.  For  owing  to  an  Ill- 
fated  foray  Into  pharmaceuticals  a  decade  or 
more  ago.  The  Distillers  Co.  Ltd.  (no  connec- 
tion with  Canada's  Distillers  Corp.-Sea- 
gnun's)  lately  has  found  Itself  caught  up  in 
an  ugly  mess.  Back  in  the  "Fifties,  the  com- 
pany became  the  licensee  In  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  German  drug  thalidomide. 
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a  tranquilizer  with  a  highly  prized  nontoxic 
quality  that  was  widely  sold  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Tragically,  as  everyone  learned  too  late, 
thalidomide  taken  by  expectant  mothers  also 
produced  horrid  deformity,  leading  to  the 
birth  of  thousands  of  children  with  stunted 
limbs  or  none.  Ever  since,  those  Involved  Ln 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  the  drug  while 
disclaiming  legal  liability,  have  been  wrest- 
ling with  the  question  of  how  to  compensate 
the  victims. 

In  England,  after  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Sunday  Times  on  the  "thalidomide  babies." 
the  issue  has  grown  especially  hot.  Distillers 
Co.,  which  repeatedly  has  Increased  Its  offers 
of  financial  assistance  to  the  stricken  faml- 
Ues,  has  been  roundly  denounced  In  Parlia- 
ment, threatened  with  global  boycott  (led 
over  here  by  the  ubiquitous  Ralph  Nader) 
and  heavily  liquidated  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange.  Alarmed  at  the  widespread  furcre 
and  the  potential  damage  to  their  own  good 
names,  Influential  shareholders  such  as  those 
cited  above  have  added  their  ponderable 
weight  to  the  pressure  on  management  to 
setUe. 

"People,  not  profits,"  one  can  almost  hear 
our  concerned  correspondent  from  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  (Barron's  Mailbag.  January  8.  1973) 
murmur  righteously  as  he  empties  (down  the 
drain,  of  course)  a  bottle  or  two  of  Johnnie 
Walker  Red.  Yet  as  even  the  London  Econ- 
omist— no  ardent  champion  of  private  en- 
terprise— observed  the  other  day  in  a 
thought-provoking  leader,  the  controversy  is 
not  a  matter  of  black-and-white.  No  charges 
have  been  brought  against  Distillers,  which, 
before  marketing  the  drug,  obtained  a  license 
from  the  duly  constituted  authorities.  As  to 
the  company's  offers  of  settlement,  which 
have  been  repeatedly  spurned,  even  the  least 
generous  looks  lavish  compared  to  what  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  In  a  disaster  involving 
both  clear-cut  oCBclal  negligence  and  heavy 
loss  of  life,  saw  fit  to  bestow.  There  is  a  final 
and  perhaps  most  ironic  point.  Thanks  to 
the  late  Senator  Elstes  Kef auver  and  the  Food 
&  Drug  Amendments  of  1962,  the  thalidomide 
tragedy,  so  an  overwhelming  mass  of  evi- 
dence now  suggests,  has  succeeded  in  delay- 
ing— or  denying — needed  remedies  to  untold 
numbers  of  sufferers  In  this  country.  TTiere- 
by  it  threatens  to  inflict  the  most  widespread 
and  lasting  harm  not  upon  Germany  or 
Great  Britain  but  upon  a  land  which  was 
providentially  spared. 

The  Europeans  weren't  so  fortunate.  Thal- 
idomide stayed  on  the  market  for  nearly  four 
years,  from  1958  through  1961,  until  the 
dread  side  effects  were  tr&ced  to  the  source. 
As  a  result,  several  thousand  babies,  in  Den- 
mark, Germany,  Great  Britam,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  were  born  deformed.  Though  legal 
liability  has  never  been  fixed,  those  responsi- 
ble for  selling  the  drug  have  sought  every- 
where to  make  amends.  In  1969.  parents  of 
100  children  In  Scandinavia  settled  out  of 
court  for  t7.3  million,  payable  as  a  tax-free 
annuity.  In  Germany,  for  2,600  victims,  the 
Bonn  government  set  up  a  foundation  with 
831  million  contributed  by  the  manufacturer, 
to  which  it  added  half  as  much  again.  The 
children  received  a  lump  sum  of  (8,000  and 
a  monthly  pension  based  on  disability.  In 
1968,  Distillers  settled  with  the  parents  of 
62  children  for  roughly  (40.000  apiece  and, 
ever  since,  has  been  engaged  in  negotiations 
with  the  remaining  342  families.  Under  the 
pressures  cited  above,  It  has  raised  its  offer 
several  times,  week  before  last  to  (50  million, 
payable  In  (5  million  Installments  over  the 
next  ten  years.  In  addition,  the  company 
offered  parents  a  lump  sum  of  (12.000.  All 
told,  even  discounted  to  present  values,  the 
package  adds  up  to  well  over  (100.000  each. 

Distillers'  offer,  as  Is  evident,  compares  fa- 
vorably with  other  settlements.  It  Is  princely 
In  the  light  of  the  treatment  meted  out  by 
the  United  Kingdom's  National  CocU  Board 
to  the  families  of  the  victims  of  the  dis- 
aster    at     AlMrtan     (Wales),     where,     In 
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Ocjaber  of  1966.  two  million  tons  of  raln- 
d  coal  waste  plunged  down  a  mountaln- 
eng\imng  a  score  of  cottages  and  a 
'^o^l■•  aitd  causing  the  deaths  of  38 
and  116  children.  After  finding  the 
Board  guUty  of  "ngnoranoe.  Ineptitude 
failure  of  communications,"  an  official 
tnculry   concluded    that    the    Board's   legal 
Hal  lillty  to  pay  compensation  was  Incontest- 
-•"l »  and  unconterted."  So  It  did— fiO  pounds 
each  famUy  and  ultimately  600  pounds 
me  •1,400)    for  each   child  lost.   Prlyate 
coi^butlons,  pouring  Into  Aberfan  from  all 
the  world,  ultimately  came  to  several 
mlllon  dollars. 
I  ollars-and-centa  aside,  DlstUlers,  as  The 
cnomlst  unexpectedly  and  eloquently  put 
I  carcely  deserves  to  be  pilloried.  "No  serl- 
evldence  Bugge8t(s)    that  the  DlstUlers 
■1  was  negligent,  according  to  the  stand- 
of  the  times,   when   thalidomide   was 
"""  Ttured  and  sold  In  this  country.  The 
tests  had  not  been  controverted,  the 
British  standards  were  adhered  to,  and  the 
providential  hesitation  about  the  drug  In  the 
States  was  concerned  with  some  quite 
t.  and  far  leas  damaging,  side-effects. 
Is  no  apparent  moral  responsibility  on 
shoulders   of   DlstlUers'   directors.    The 
kl  responsibility  on  the  company  Is  the 
that  Its   shareholders  are  prepared   to 
It.  .  .  .  But  this  answer  to  the  Issue  Is 
a  local  one.  If  it  comes  about.  It  will 
well  for  the  generosity  and  charitable 
ence  of  Distillers'  shareholders.  It  will 
help  to  resolve  the  bigger  questions  of 
■esponslblllty  of  the  national  health  serv- 
md,  even  more  Important,  the  rsponsl- 
of  the   Individual   for  the   drugs  he 
5  to  take." 
The  Economist  furnishes  no  answers,  it 
sst  has  begun  to  ask  the  right  questions, 
this  side  of  the  ocean,  too.  there  are 
,lon»— notably  regarding  the  risk  reward 
of  federal  drug  regtUatlon— that  cry  out 
»  answered.  For  it  has  grown  painfully 
appi  rent  that  In  terms  of  the  discovery  and 
of  new  drugs,  the  UJ3.  has  become  a 
»t  nation.  According  to  a  recent  study 
German  scientists,  financed  by  C.  H. 
ger  Sohn,  a  privately-owned  pharma- 
cal  concern  which  ranks  on  a  par  with 
-"    the   VS.   in    1961    Invented   more 
than  the  next  three  most  productive 
»  combined.  A  decade  later,  in  strtk- 
«|ontrast.  It  had  fallen  far  behind.  Amer- 
physlcUns    and    their   patients    today 
access  to  no  more  than  one  quarter  of 
>w  remedies  developed  by  U.8.  pharma- 
ceutical  laboratories   at  home  and   abroad. 
_  the  past  eight  years,  only  one  new 
In  17  discovered  worldwide  has  been 
here.  Tracing  the  gap   to  "the  strict 
ever    more    extensive    registration    re- 
'■-  of  the  TJS.  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
","  the  study  grimly  concludes: 
rigid    bureaucratic    measures, 
Influences  .  .  .  are     handicapping 

progress." 

Otl  lera— notably  Professor  Sam  Peltzman 
UQLA — have  reached  the  same  conclusion, 
brilliant   piece   of  analysis.   Professor 
lan  has  succeeded  in  quantifying,  at 
roughly,  the  benefits  and  costs  of  FDA 
**.lon.  Thus,  according  to  his  calcula- 
a  tragedy  like   the   one   that  struck 
of  Chloromycetin  in  the  -Fifties  might 
cost   763   lives  and   $22   million    (the 
'l»ed  value  of  the  deceased's  lost  earn- 
As  we  have  sesn.  thalidomide    at  a 
>f  perhaps  $110  mUllon.  has  blighted 
thousand   Uves.    However — and   here 
other  side  of  the  coin,  all-too-often 
■  ixceaslve  regfulatlon,  merely  by 

delay:  ng  the  application  of  new  drugs  (to  say 
nothlfig   of   keeping   them   off   the    market 
itly).    exacts   a    far    more   terrible 
According   to  Professor  Peltnnan,   a 
ar  delay — ^now  at  a  mintrmnn   stand- 
0  aerating  (Mrooedure — on  existing  anti- 
drugs would  have  cost  the  country 
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$2  billion  and  13.000  lives.  Similar  delays  In 
Implementing  future  cures  for  heart  disease 
or  cancer.  Inevitable  as  things  now  stand 
woiUd  cause  incalculable,  and  tragically 
ne«dIeM,  grief.  Who  will  compensate  these 
victims  and  their  families? 
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FAREWELL  TO  A  MAYOR 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  man's 
accomplishments  speak  far  louder  than 
words,  it  is  with  a  great  sense  of  pride 
that  I  bring  our  colleagues'  attention  to 
a  man  whose  accomplishments  positive- 
ly "shout."  That  man  is  Dr.  Henry  Sweit- 
zer  who  is  leaving  the  Central  Presby- 
terian Church  of  St.  Paul  for  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  What  he  leaves  behind  in  St.  Paul 
will  be  an  everlasting  memory  to  a  man's 
dedication,  vision  and  accomplishment. 
Dr.  Henry  Sweitzer  came  to  Central 
Presbyterian  at  a  point  when  people  be- 
gan to  doubt  whether  the  downtown  por- 
tions of  our  cities  could,  or  even  should 
survive.  Dr.  Sweitzer  proved  that  they 
could  not  only  survive,  but  thrive.  His 
ecumenicism  is  legend  in  St.  Paul  and  I 
am  sure  the  good  Mormons  of  Utah  will 
find  this  Presbyterian  pastor  to  be  as 
willing  a  partner  in  the  performance  of 
good   works   as   the  St.   Paul   CathoUc 
priests. 

We,  in  St.  Paul,  will  miss  Dr.  Sweitzer, 
but  a  man  of  his  kind  is  too  good  not  to 
share  with  others.  For  those  of  our  col- 
leagues who  may  be  interested  in  the  de- 
tails of  Dr.  Swietzer's  work  I  am  insert- 
ing mto  the  Record  a  recent  column  on 
his  accomplishments  entitled  "Farewell 
to  a  Mayor." 

Pareweu,  to  a  Mator 
A   lady   who   lives   In   Central    Towers   at 
Cedar  and  College  passed  on  the  rumor  at 
lunch, 

"Have  you  heard?"  she  said.  "Dr.  Henrv 
Sweitzer,  pastor  of  Central  Presbyterian 
church  who  founded  this  place,  had  a  vision 
Hes  going  to  leave  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  go  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  become  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Mormons." 

The  lady  didn't  have  it  quite  right,  but 
there  Is  a  germ  of  truth. 

Pastor  Sweitzer,  the  "Mayor  of  Tenth  and 
Cedar  Streets,"  who  brought  us  Central  Tow- 
ers, Central  Manor,  Hanover  Parking  Ramp 
and  office  building  .  .  .  who  revitalized  his 
downtown  church  .  .  .  whose  ecumenicism 
spUled  next  door  and  caught  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  priests  at  St.  Louis  French  Catholic 
church  ...  the  "Rocket  of  that  Gibraltar 
of  Faith"  at  500  Cedar  St.  Is  leaving  for 
Salt  Lake  City,  but  to  t-ake  poet  as  pastor 
of  First  Presbyterian  Church  out  there. 

"And  the  Mormons  will  Just  have  to  take 
their  chances."  he  said  the  other  morning  as 
we  sat  In  his  office,  going  back  over  15  dy- 
namic years  of  hto  pastorate. 

"I  dldnt  even  know  they  wanted  me  out 
there  .  .  .  but  they  do  and  I'm  going 
I   don't   want  to   be   the   man   who  stayed 
around  five  years  too  long  . . ." 

Harry  Bweltzer's  "Little  Town"  was  a 
loose,  decaying.  Impersonal  stretch  of  the 
Upper  Loop  when  he  arrived  from  Grand 
Forks,  NJJ..  In  1968. 

"They  said  the  downtown  chiu"ch  was  dy- 
ing .  .  .  the  slums  around  here  were  empty- 
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Ing  .  .  .  Urban  renewal  was  coming  .  .  .  Only 
four  buildings  stood  then  as  they  do  now 
the  YMCA.  St.  Agatha's  Conservatory    mv 
church,    founded    In    1852,    and    St.    Louli 
Church  on  the  comer. 

"I  have  had  three  visions  since  then,"  said 
Pastor  Sweitzer.  "And  I  don't  usually  hear 
voices  and  see  things  ...  but  there  are  times 
when  something  happens  and  you  better 
listen  ...  I  listened." 

Dr.  Sweitzer  dldnt  beUeve  the  downtown 
church  was  In  Its  death  rattle. 

"Here  I  was  In  one  of  the  oldest  churches 
In  Minnesota  and  I  was  detennlned  to  breathe 
new  life  Into  It.  I  started  out  In  the  pulpit 
by  bringing  the  Gospel  down  to  the  street 
level.  And  on  the  outside,  I  sandblasted  the 
grime  and  soot  crust  off  the  buUdlng  to  brine 
out  Its  beauty  and  lustre." 

His  first  vision  was  to  persuade  a  private 
developer  to  buUd  a  parking  ramp  on 
church-owned  land  south  of  the  church. 
That  ramp  recently  was  topped  off  by  three 
floors  of  offices  known  as  the  Hanover 
Building. 

"My  second  vision  was  to  acquire  St 
Agatha's  from  the  St.  Joseph's  nuns  and 
convert  it  into  a  residence  for  single  girls 
and  women.  What  a  gem  of  architecture 
What  a  beautiful  buUdlng.  And  we've  not 
only  preserved,  but  made  It  a  vUble  part  of 
the  community." 

Harry  Sweitzer  says  his  third  vision  was 
to  erect  Central  Towers,  next  to  Central 
Manor— an  11-story  apartment  house  for 
middle-Income  senior  citizens— a  pioneer 
then  and  still  one  of  the  few  such  privately- 
run  apartment  complexes  In  a  central  city 
That  was  1964  when  "we  broke  ground." 
Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  the  Loop  was  stir- 
ring with  rehabUltatlon  and  buUdlng. 

By  the  day  of  Central  Towers'  dedication 
Dr.  Sweitzer  had  a  new  title— "Mayor  of 
Tenth  and  Cedar." 

"We  had  a  population  again,"  he  said 
"Four  hundred  people  living  on  this  cor- 
ner. And  what  helped  my  church  helped  the 
Catholics  next  door  because  about  half  the 
residents  at  Central  Towers  and  the  Manor 
are  Catholic." 

This  revival  of  people  power  at  Tenth  and 
Cedar  founded  a  spirit  of  cooperation  be- 
tween Presbyterians  and  Catholics  that  has 
been  a  delightful  episode. 

"Those  wonderful  Marlst  priests  next 
door  .  .  .  Fathers  Kerwlck,  Gleason  and  now 
McGulnness  ...  all  of  them  .  .  .  we've  been  so 
close  during  my  time.  I've  preached  over 
there.  They've  presided  at  services  over 
here  .  .  .  i  guess  we  really  made  It  when 
Father  Morlno  rethred  and  moved  Into  Cen- 
tral Towers." 

Meanwhile,  the  new  Musetun  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  was  added  to  the  community  the 
freeways  came,  Capitol  Approach  was  com- 
pleted and  a  blend  of  the  old  city  and  new 
thrived. 

Along  the  way.  Dr.  Sweitzer  became  deeply 
Involved  In  civic  action— on  the  boart  of 
St.  Paul-Ramsey  Hospital,  the  Bush  Foun- 
dation, other  social  programs. 

As  much  as  they  wUl  miss  him  and  his  vi- 
tality, the  pedestrians  and  dwellers  will  re- 
gret the  passing  of  Dr.  Sweltzer's  sermon 
topics  posted  each  week  on  the  big,  lighted 
bulletin  board  outside  Central  Presbyterian 
They  became  classics— like  last  week's  "Love 
Reduces  Friction  to  a  Fraction."  Others  that 
were  memorable:  "This  Is  the  World's  Great- 
est Redemption  Center"  .  .  .  "Take  Off  Your 
Shoes:  You're  on  Holy  Ground."  .  .  .  "When 
You  Get  to  the  End  of  Your  Rope  Tie  a 
Knot  and  Hang  on."  .  .  .  "Don't  Take  Your- 
self Too  Seriously;  Your  Halo  Could  Be- 
come a  Noose." 

Unfortunately,  the  members  of  Pastor 
Sweltzer's  church  never  wlU  hear  his  fare- 
weU  sermon.  In  th«  confusion  of  packing, 
he  shipped  It  off  to  S*lt  Lake  City. 

"I've  written  a  lulwtltute  for  F*b.  18,  my 
last  Sunday,"  he  said.  "Maybe  I'U  give  my 
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original  'fareweU'  as  a  'hello'  In  Salt  Lake 
City. 

It  will  be  Interesting,  at  that,  to  see  what 
happens  to  the  Mormons. 


RETIRED  MARINE  REALIZES  LIFE- 
LONG AMBITION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NXW   TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1973 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  today  a  former  constituent  who, 
despite  many  obstacles  and  adversities, 
persevered  and  realized  his  lifelong  am- 
bition of  receiving  his  bachelor's  degree. 

The  Uf  e  of  Gerald  F.  Mema,  a  Korean 
war  veteran  £ind  a  former  resident  of 
Rockland  County,  part  of  the  26th  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  York,  Is  in- 
spirational and  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  a  story  of  some  of  the  events  which 
took  place  in  his  life  leading  to  his  suc- 
cessful acc(»nplishment  of  a  goal,  the 
receipt  of  his  bachelor  degree  from 
George  Washington  University  on  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1973. 

Stokt  of  Mr.  Mkrna 

Gerald  F.  Mema,  a  former  Rockland 
County,  New  York  student  at  St.  Dominic's 
In  Blauvelt,  St.  Agnes  In  Sparklll,  County 
Marine  Corps  Recruiter  \n  the  early  1950's 
who  married  a  Plermont  girl.  Is  looking  for- 
ward to  celebrating  George  Washington's 
Birthday  this  year,  not  Just  because  It's  a 
legal  holiday,  but  because  It  will  be  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  lifelong  ambition. 

After  attending  fourteen  years  of  night 
school  at  three  different  colleges,  and  com- 
pleting a  22  year  career  of  enlisted  and  com- 
missioned service  in  the  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps,  Including  full  toiu^  of  duty  in 
the  Korean  and  Vietnam  combat  war  zones, 
Mr.  Mema,  42,  will  receive  his  bachelor's 
degree  In  Business  Administration  from  The 
George  Washington  University  during  Its 
Winter  Convocation  at  prestlglow  Constitu- 
tion Hall  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 19. 

"My  aim  In  life,"  Mr.  Mema  said,  "has 
been  not  to  get  ahead  of  other  people,  but 
to  get  ahead  of  myself." 

He  decided  some  time  ago  that  he  could 
do  anything  he  wanted  to  do  If  he  Just  stuck 
to  It  long  enough.  And  Mr.  Mema  measures 
success  not  so  much  by  the  position  that  a 
person  attains  In  life  as  by  the  obstacles 
which  one  overcomes  while  trying  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Mema  speaks  from  first-hand  experi- 
ence regarding  the  overcoming  of  obstacles. 
He  encountered  a  few  early  In  his  life.  Born 
In  New  York  City  In  1930,  one  year  after 
the  start  of  the  Depression,  his  parents  sep- 
arated when  he  was  nine.  Along  with  five 
brothers  and  one  sister,  he  became  a  ward  of 
Catholic  Charities  and  was  placed  In  St. 
Dominic's  Home  In  Blauvelt,  New  York.  After 
graduating  from  the  eighth  grade,  he  was 
sent  to  St.  Agnes  Home  In  Sparklll  and  at- 
tended Tappan  Zee  High  School  In  Pler- 
mont— where  one  of  his  classmates  was  later 
to  become  his  future  bride. 

In  1947,  on  his  17th  Birthday,  Mr.  Merna 
enlisted  In  the  Marine  C<»ps,  prior  to  grad- 
uating from  high  school.  While  in  service 
he  completed  the  requirements  for  his  high 
school  diploma  from  Tappan  Zee.  He  credits 
this  accomplishment  to  the  llfetlms  encour- 
agement he  received  from  Mr.  Jamss  Faulk, 
the  former  Co«tch  at  St.  Agnes  and  a  retired 
Marine  Reserve  Colonel,  Mr.  Anthony  G. 
Barone,  former  principal  of  Tappan  Zee  High 
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School,  and  ths  many  dedicated  nuns  at  St. 
Dominic's,  St.  Agnes,  and  Brescia  College 
who  Inspired  him  to  complete  bis  education 
and  to  become  a  better  citizen. 

In  entering  the  service  at  an  early  age, 
Mr.  Mema  followed  somewhat  in  the  foot- 
steps of  his  older  brother  George  who  left 
St.  Agnes  and  Tappan  Zee  High  School  In 
1043,  at  the  age  of  18,  to  enlist  In  the  Navy 
during  World  War  n.  George  was  kUled  In 
action  on  February  11,  1046  when  his  ship, 
the  USS  LST  577,  was  sunk  by  the  Japanese 
during  an  enemy  engagement  In  the  Philip- 
pines. This  personal  loss  was  the  beglimlng 
of  the  younger  brother's  strong  patriotic 
feelings,  and  his  overt  love  of  Country  and 
Corps. 

Mr.  Merna's  22  year  career  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  In  which  he  served  In  every  enlisted 
grade  from  Private  to  Master  Gunnery  Ser- 
geant and  later  as  a  Coounlssloned  OfiQcer, 
Included  service  In  practically  "every  clime 
and  place."  His  duty  assignments  varied  from 
Infantry  Platoon  Sergeant  to  Recruiting  Of- 
ficer, Adjutant,  Personnel  Officer,  Awards 
Program  Administrator,  Legal  Officer,  and 
Casualty  Notification  Officer. 

The  famed  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot  at 
Parrls  Island,  South  Carolina,  in  1947,  was 
the  first  stepping  stone  In  the  transforma- 
tion of  this  Rockland  County  youngster  Into 
a  proud,  disciplined,  professionally  trained 
Marine.  Following  his  boot-camp  graduation, 
Mr.  Merna  reported  for  duty  with  the  22nd 
Marines  at  Quantlco,  Virginia,  and  subse- 
quent training  at  Ban  Diego,  California. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War, 
Mr.  Merna,  then  serving  at  Camp  Lejeune, 
North  Carolina,  was  reassigned  to  recruiting 
duty  In  New  York.  He  recruited  out  of  the 
Nyack,  New  York,  Paterson  and  Hackensack, 
New  Jersey  and  New  York  City  sub-st&tlons 
until  March  1052  when  he  volunteered  for 
duty  In  Korea. 

From  April  1952  to  May  1953,  Mr.  Mema 
served  In  Korea  as  an  Antl-Tank  Assaidt  In- 
fantry Unit  Leader  with  the  Ist  Battalion, 
5th  Marines,  1st  Marine  Division,  where  he 
was  awarded  his  first  Navy  Commendation 
Medal  with  Coml>at  "V",  and  as  a  Platoon 
Sergeant  with  "E"  Company,  2nd  Battalion, 
5th  Marines,  with  whom  he  participated 
In  the  bitter  fighting  on  Outpost  Vegas.  Mr. 
Merna's  Regimental  Commander  d\irlng  this 
time  was  then  Colonel,  now  retired  four-star 
General  Lewis  W.  Walt,  former  Assistant 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.  General 
Walt  was  popularly  known  as  the  "Marine's 
Marine." 

Returning  stateside  and  graduating  with 
honors  from  the  Naval  Justice  School  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Mema  was  as- 
signed to  duty  as  Legal  Chief  at  Marine 
Corps  Schools,  Quantlco,  Virginia. 

In  December  1956,  he  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  Marine  Corps  Recmltlng  Office  In  Owens- 
boro,  Kentucky  where  he  won  many  Out- 
standing Recruiter  Awards,  was  appointed 
a  Kentucky  Colonel  by  the  then  Governor 
and  former  Commissioner  of  Baseball  A.  B. 
"Happy"  Chandler,  and  served  as  the  senior 
enlisted  man  In  Charge  of  the  Marine  Honor 
CKutfd  at  the  funeral  of  former  Vice  Pree- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  Alben  W.  Barkley, 
at  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

During  his  off-duty  hours  In  Owensboro, 
Mr.  Mema  started  his  first  college  courses 
at  Brescia  College  where  he  completed  18 
semester  credits  before  being  transferred 
to  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Carolina.  While  at 
Lejevme  from  1960  to  1962,  he  completed  an- 
other 26  semester  hoxirs  at  East  Carolina 
College. 

In  the  ensuing  ten  year  period,  Mr.  Merna 
enroUed  as  a  degree  candidate  at  The  George 
Washington  University  In  Washington.  D.C. 
where  he  sandwiched  In  additional  course 
work  as  duty  assignments  permitted.  He 
completed  a  tour  as  Legal  Chief  at  Head- 
quarters Marine  CoriM  in  Washington  dxu'lng 
which  time  he  participated  as  the  NCO  In 
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Charge  of  an  honor  guard  at  the  funeral  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  at  the  Inau- 
g^uratlon  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

In  May  1966,  under  the  Marine  Corps'  out- 
standing leadership  program,  Mr.  Merna, 
then  a  career  Marine  with  19  years  of  en- 
listed service,  was  commissioned  a  Second 
Lieutenant  In  the  regxilar  Marine  Corps.  He 
was  ordered  to  Vietnam  where  he  served  with 
the  Third  Marine  Division  from  August  1966 
to  September  1967.  He  was  promoted  to  First 
Lieutenant  while  In  Vietnam,  and  was 
awarded  his  second  Navy  Commendation 
Medal  with  Combat  "V"  and  received  the 
Vlenamese  Cross  of  Gallantry  from  the  Viet- 
namese government.  He  accumulated  18  other 
decorations  and  awards  during  his  military 
career. 

Mr.  Merna  retired  from  the  Marine  Corps 
In  1968  after  completing  a  tour  as  Adjutant 
with  the  Marine  Air  Reserve  Training  De- 
tachment at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  In 
Washington.  He  accepted  a  position  with  the 
UJ3.  Postal  Service  In  Washington,  D.C.  and 
participated  as  one  of  the  principal  Postal 
Service  representatives  on  a  major  Joint 
Industrial  contractor-Postal  Service  project 
to  develop  and  implement  a  Job  Evaluation 
System  responsive  to  the  changing  needs  of 
the  Postal  Service.  He  Is  presently  Manager, 
Compensation  Records  Branch  In  the  Postal 
Service's  Office  of  Job  Evaluation. 

On  hand  at  Constitution  Hall  when  Mr. 
Merna  receives  his  long-awaited  sheepskin 
on  February  19  will  be  his  wife  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Sed- 
lack,  Sr.,  of  Perdon  Avenue,  Plermont,  New 
York,  and  their  two  children,  Linda,  a  fresh- 
man at  George  Mason  University,  and  son 
Gerald  T.  Merna,  a  high  school  Junior.  The 
Mernas  presently  reside  In  historic  Alexan- 
dria, Vlrgmia.  Also  In  attendance  will  be 
two  of  Mr.  Merna's  brothers,  James  and  Rich- 
ard, both  former  Marines  themselves. 

Since  he  had  only  received  his  high  school 
diploma  In  the  mall  whUe  In  the  service, 
this  will  be  his  first  graduation  ceremony. 

"I'm  going  to  wear  that  cap  and  gown  on 
the  19th,  you  can  bet  on  that,"  he  said  with 
a  grin. 

A  fitting  ending  to  a  small  but  rugged 
Individual  who  would  rather  wear  out  than 
rust  out. 


CONTINUING  THE  REDEVELOP- 
MENT OF  HOBOKEN.  N.J. 


HON.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS 

or  nxw  jkesey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  DOMINICK  V.  DANIELS.  Mr. 
Speaker,  cki  February  7, 1973,  the  council 
of  the  city  of  Hoboken  passed  a  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  place  a  temporary  hold 
on  application  for  subsidized  housing 
assistance  that  have  not  reached  the 
feasibility  approval  stage  by  January  5, 
1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hoboken.  N.J.,  is  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  in  this  Nation.  Much  of 
its  housing  has  deteriorated.  Despite  this, 
great  strides  have  been  made  and  are 
being  made  to  bring  its  housing  up  to 
standard.  I  would  hate  to  think  that  HUD 
is  reneging  on  its  commitment  to  the 
*  Mile  Square  City"  at  this  stage  of  the 
game. 

I  submit  this  resolution  for  the  study 
of  all  Members  of  this  House  and  I  ask 
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It  appear  following  my  remarks  in 
Record. 
( resolution  follows: 
BxaoLvnoM 
Whereaa.   the   8«creUry  of  Housing   and 
*""~  Development  has  announced  a  "tem- 
hold"  on  applications  for  subsidized 
J  assistance  that  have  not  reached  the 
fe  kslbiUty  approval  stage  by  January  5.  1973; 
aid 

MThereas,   the    Secretary   of   Housing   and 
-  Development  has  Indicated  that  only 
projects  that  are   necessary   to  meet 
statutory  and  other  program  commitments 
■    b*  approved  In  coming  months;   and 
XThereas,  the  City  of  Hoboken  has  received 
specific    program    commitment    of    IJOO 
when  designated  as  a  Project  Rehab 
and   written   assurances   of   additional 
Jita  depending  upon  performance;  and 
Vhereas,  the  City  of  Hoboken  has  estab- 
led   a  special   administrative   mechanism 
xwrdlnate  and  monitor  Project  Rehab  de- 
apment;  has  allocated  funds  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  relocation  office  and  to  the 
of    relocation     assistance     funds 
•^^tl^g  to  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act;  and 
yhereas,  the  City  of  Hoboken  has  elicited 
Interest  of  various  developers  who  have 
'   offices  In  the  City  on  the  basis  of 
es  of  a  reservation  of  Section  236 
i;  and 
Whereas,    approved    Project    Rehab    de- 
have  received  feaslbUlty  on  642  units 
410    units   pending    feaslbUlty,    now. 
ore,  be  it — 
IJMOlved.  tliat  the  City  of  Hoboken  shall 
~  ■    *  that  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Development    continue    Its    commit- 
to  the  City  of  Hoboken  without  regard 
he  "temporary  hold"  to  permit  the  con- 
tlni  ling  redevelopment  of  the  Hoboken  com- 
mu  Uty;  and.  be  It  further— 
I^solved.  that  said  request  shall  be  com- 
'cated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  by 
signed  by  the  Mayor  and  City  CouncU 
City  of  Hoboken:  further— 
R  ssolved.  that  copies  of  this  resolution  and 
tt  ir  be  sent  to  members  of  Congress  repre- 
sen^ng  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 
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between  them.  Estonia  was  forced  to 
sign  a  treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  per- 
mitting establishment  of  military  bases 
and  stationing  of  Russian  troops  on  Its 
soil  when  the  Soviet  Union  threatened  to 
invade.  Annexation  soon  followed  and  on 
August  6,  1940,  the  tiny  RepubUc  was 
absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Empire. 

It  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  the 
United  States  refuses  to  recognize  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  and  I  am  confident  that  this 
will  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  our 
country.  Estonians  throughout  the  free 
world  will  continue  their  activities  to 
keep  alive  their  traditions.  Even  though 
they  are  a  small  group,  they  are  a  very 
vital  force  in  the  various  countries 
throughout  which  they  have  been  scat- 
tered by  the  fortunes  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  justice  certainly  will  be 
served  on  the  day  of  the  emancipation 
of  the  Estonian  people  from  their  present 
bondage.  In  the  meantime,  let  us  pay 
homage  to  the  brave  people  of  that  tiny 
country  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
independence. 


February  22,  1978 

Estonia,  forcing  every  citizen  out  of  the 
towns  on  the  Baltic  shore  so  that  new 
settlers  from  the  Soviet  Union  could 
move  in.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Estonians 
were  shipped  off  to  other  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  history  of  terror  has  not  damp- 
ened the  hopes  of  the  Estonian  people 
that  their  coimtry  may  enjoy  the  free- 
dom which  we  in  this  country  so  often 
take  for  granted.  Every  year  Estonians 
Uving  in  the  free  world  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  their  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. Those  still  living  in  Estonia 
cannot  celebrate.  I  hope  that  someday  it 
will  be  a  real  celebration  of  independence 
rather  than  just  a  celebration  of  the 
declaration. 


VOICE    OP    DEMOCRACY    CONTEST 
WINNER 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  COHEN 


THE  55TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  DECLA- 
RATION OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OP 
ESTONIA 


ESTONIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

JJON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  n.uNois 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22.  1973 

DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker   Sat- 

urd  ly,  February  24.  will  be  the  55th  an- 

ersary  since  the  Republic  of  Estonia 

suc(^ssfuly    achieved    its    independence 

the  Soviet  Union.  This  freedom 

a  r.ew  experience  for  Estonia  which 

been    under    the    rule    of    various 

powers  for  700  years,  the  largest  seg- 

of  time  being  under  Czarist  Rus- 

bondTge. 

Estonia  declared  its  independ- 

on  February  24.  1918.  World  War  I 

stiJl  going  on  and  it  was  not  until 

•|mber  11,  when  the  armistice  took 

\  that  the  Germans  began  to  with- 

from  its  territory.  Eleven  days  later 

Bolsheviks  began  to  invade  Estonia. 

How  ever,  the  brave  resistance  of  its  peo- 

snabled  Estonia  to  rid  its  land  of 

latest  invaders  by  the  end  of  Jan- 

1919. 

•0  decades  later,  freedom  for  Es- 
tonia came  to  an  end  after  the  Com- 
and  the  Nazis  divided  Poland 


When 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF    MARYLAND 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 
February  24  marks  the  55th  anniversary 
of  the  declaration  of  the  Republic  of  Es- 
tonia. One  year  ago,  in  a  speech  com- 
memorating the  54th  anniversary  I  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  Estonia  could  cele- 
brate Its  55th  anniversary  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  Unfortunately,  Estonia 
rem.  ins  a  captive  nation. 

On  February  24,  1918,  1  day  after  Ger- 
man troops  entered  Estonia  and  drove 
out  the  Communists,  Estonia  declared  its 
independence.  Many  Estonians  fled  their 
German-occupied  country  to  publicize  to 
the  Allied  countries  the  plight  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Italy  accorded  de  facto  recognition 
to  Estonia  in  the  spring  of  1918.  In  No- 
vember of  1918,  the  Germans  withdrew, 
but  the  Soviets  then  attacked.  The  Es- 
tonians rallied  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  held  off  their  attackers  with  the  help 
of  the  Finns  and  the  British. 

The  Estonians  drafted  a  constitution, 
relying  heavily  on  the  principles  in  our 
Constitution,  to  insure  human  rights  and 
dignity  for  all. 

In  the  League  of  Nations,  Estonia  was 
often  a  spokesman  for  the  smali.  demo- 
cratic nations.  Many  Estonians  went  to 
Geneva  to  serve  on  the  staff  of  the  Lea- 
gue of  Nations. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n,  the 
Soviet  Union  built  military  bases  in  Es- 
tonia. In  June  of  1940,  the  Soviets  occu- 
pied the  country.  The  people  of  Estonia 
were  subjected  to  arrest  and  exile.  About 
10  percent  of  the  population  was  either 
kiUed  or  forced  to  flee  the  country.  From 
1941  to  1944  Estonia  was  occupied  by  the 
Nazis.  In  1944,  the  Soviets  reoccupied 
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Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
in  our  history  when  more  Americans  are 
experiencing  more  freedom  than  ever  be- 
fore, yet  taking  less  time  to  think  about 
what  our  freedoms  really  mean,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  its  ladies  auxiliary  has  con- 
ducted Its  annual  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest. 

Ruth  Ellen  Comber  of  Jackman,  Me., 
has  written  a  winning  speech  for  the 
VFW  contest.  Her  speech,  "My  Responsi- 
bility to  Freedom,"  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  thoughtful  appreciation  of  our 
freedom.  I  would  like  to  have  her  speech 
inserted  in  the  Record  : 

My  RcspoNsisnjTT  to  J?kixdou. 
(By  Ruth  Ellen  Comber) 
Freedom  Is  a  great  privilege  and  we  must 
work  unitedly  to  be  responsible  for  it.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  John  Adams,  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  were  the  key  men  In  the  signing 
of  the  "Declaration  of  Independence,"  on 
July  4th,  1776.  On  that  day,  these  men  and 
many  like  them,  were  being  responsible  for 
freedom  by  Insuring  Its  existence  In  our 
newly  formed  country.  But  this  document 
and  the  Ideals  It  stands  for  were  not  con- 
ceived by  one  man.  It  was  created  by  an  as- 
sembly of  men  working  together  as  a  imlt 
When  you  think  of  how  hard  these  men 
worked  to  bring  freedom  to  our  nation,  you 
would  think  that  we  could  work  Just  as 
hard  to  keep  It  here.  One  of  the  most  Im- 
portant lines  of  the  "Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence" Is  the  one  which  states  that  all 
men  are  created  equal.  This  means  that  a 
man  should  hold  no  prejudice  against  his 
fellow  men.  There  Is  no  set  class  system  In 
America  where  a  man,  because  of  his  herit- 
age. Is  in  any  better  position  to  rule  or  be 
ruled,  than  anyone  else. 

Because  we  all  are  equal,  we  should  all 
share  equally  In  the  benefits  obtained  from 
freedom  and  the  responsIbUltles  that  accom- 
pany it.  One  person  alone  could  not  begin  to 
spread  the  knowledge  and  results  of  liberty 
throughout  the  entire  country.  One  person 
could  not  even  hope  to  reach  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  living  In  this  country.  It 
takes  a  Jelnt  effort  by  every  one  of  us,  each 
in  his  own  way. 

We  need  politicians  to  serve  the  people  as 
representatives  to  Congress  and  the  Senate. 
We  need  them  to  work  for  and  with  us  in 
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making  the  laws  and  preserving  freedom  for 
aU. 

We  need  lawyers  to  fight  for  Justice  and 
truth  in  the  Courtrooms  of  our  land.  We  need 
these  professionals  to  Insure  freedom  of  the 
Individual  and  to  Interpret  the  laws. 

We  need  policemen  to  enforce  the  laws  that 
were  made  to  protect  vis. 

But.  most  Important  of  aU.  we  need  those 
people  whom  the  laws  were  made  for.  We 
need  these  concerned  citizens  to  keep  our 
country  at  its  high  level;  never  letting  it 
falter  for  a  moment. 

My  Individual  responsibility  Is  to  be  proud 
of  my  heritage  and  of  my  country.  I  should 
not  take  any  one  of  these  duties  for  granted. 
When  I  become  of  age.  I  should  be  an  In- 
formed voter  and  a  concerned  voter.  The 
politic^  offices  should  be  my  concern,  and 
they  sliould  be  upheld  to  the  highest  degree. 

To  dxplaln  further  by  responsibility  to 
freedom.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  song, 
"Touye  got  a  Friend."  The  first  stanza  of  this 
song  Is:  "When  you're  down  and  troubled 
and  you  need  some  love  and  care,  and  noth- 
ing .  .  .  nothing  Is  going  right;  Close  your 
eyes  and  think  of  me  and  soon  I  will  be  there, 
to  brighten  up  ever  your  darkest  night."  This 
applies  to  freedom  and  Its  need  for  my  assist- 
ance. I  try  to  project  myself  into  the  song 
and  think  of  freedom  calling  to  me  for  help 
In  finding  stability  In  our  society. 

The  beginning  lines  of  the  chorus  are: 
"You  Just  call  out  my  name,  and  you  know 
wherever  I  am,  I'll  come  running  to  see  you 
again."  Of  course  freedom  is  not  capable  of 
calling  out  my  name.  But  through  some  po- 
litical, social  or  religious  strife  within  this 
democracy,  I  should  be  aware  that  freedom  is 
calling  silently,  for  my  help  In  solving  the 
problems  that  could  hinder  Its  safety.  The 
last  few  words  of  the  chorus  are:  "Winter, 
Spring,  Summer,  or  Fall,  all  you  have  to  do  Is 
call,  and  111  be  there.  You've  got  a  friend." 
These  lines  reveal  that  no  matter  what  the 
season  Is,  I  should  always  be  ready  to  aid 
freedom  In  any  way  possible.  Whether  It  Is  to 
examine  closely  a  new  amendment  to  make 
sure  It  benefits  all  the  people  and  not  Just  a 
minor  few.  Or  If  It  Is  to  learn  about  America's 
foreign  policy  to  certify  that  It  Is  fostering 
brotherhood  with  other  nations.  I  should  be 
willing  to  work  for  freedom  at  all  times. 

The  last  lyrics  of  the  song  are:  "Now  isn't 
It  good  to  know  that  you've  got  a  friend  when 
people  can  be  so  cold?  They'll  hurt  you.  yes. 
and  desert  you.  and  take  your  soiil  If  you  let 
them.  Oh.  but  don't  you  let  them." 

This  means,  to  me.  that  there  Is  a  struggle 
Involved  In  protecting  and  preserving  some- 
thing as  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  an  in- 
dividual, as  freedom.  It  Isn't  easy.  But,  then, 
nothing  worthwhile  ever  Is. 


FREEDOM  TO  MURDER  COULD  DE- 
STROY 300,000  TO  400,000  UNBORN 
AMERICANS  A  YEAR 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  Im- 
pact of  legalized  mxutier  under  the 
euphemistic  name  of  abortion,  is  difficult 
for  the  average  American  to  compre- 
hend. But  if  the  oitlre  population  of  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.;  Toledo,  Ohio;  or  Newark. 
N.J.,  were  brutally  murdered,  perhaps  the 
ramification  of  liberalized  abortion  would 
be  better  understood. 

The  populations  of  these  major  metro- 
politan areas,  In  fact,  the  populations  of 
117  of  the  top  150  U.S.  cities  are  less 
than  the  predicted  number  of  abortion- 
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murders — 300.000  to  400.000 — experts  say 
will  take  place  in  the  United  States  each 
year  if  abortions  are  permitted  tojDecome 
readily  available  throughout  the'country. 

The  Supreme  Court's  recent  ruling  on 
this  question  Indicated  that  the  so-called 
right  of  privacy  of  a  pregnant  woman  is 
license  to  kill  her  unborn  child.  Appar- 
ently, the  Justices  feel  that  this  unwrit- 
ten, psuedo-right  of  privacy,  they  so  con- 
veniently foimd  in  the  never  ratified  14th 
amendment,  supersedes  the  right  to  life 
and  liberty. 

Morality,  not  murder,  is  the  answer  to 
any  population  control  bugaboo. 

I  include  a  related  news  clipping: 
[Prom  the  Evening  Star  and  Daily  News. 

Feb.  21,  1972) 

Abortions  in  New  York  Repobtedlt  Cut 

BiRTRS  BT    19,000 

New  York. — Abortions  performed  on  New 
York  City  women  during  the  first  two  years 
of  a  liberalized  abortion  law  reduced  births 
by  about  19,000,  a  statistical  analysis  has 
Indicated. 

That  would  mean  that  legal  abortions  ac- 
counted for  about  half  of  a  26  percent  decline 
In  births  in  the  city  between  1970  and  1972. 
The  remaining  drop  would  be  attributable  to 
Improved  contraceptive  practices,  changing 
family  preferences,  a  decline  In  employment 
and  other  factors. 

The  analysis  was  written  by  Dr.  Christopher 
"Hetze  of  the  Population  Council,  a  blostatls- 
tlclan  and  International  specialist  en  the 
effects  of  abortion  and  contraception.  Tletze 
predicted  In  an  Interview  yesterday  that  If 
abortions  become  readily  available  through- 
out the  country  under  the  Supreme  Court's 
recent  ruling,  they  could  lead  to  a  decline  of 
300.000  to  400,000  births  a  year  In  the  nation. 

Dr.  Charles  Westoff,  a  Princeton  sociologist 
and  specialist  on  national  fertility  trends, 
said  In  an  Interview  that  Tietze's  estimate 
"would  mean  a  10  percent  drop  In  births  over 
and  above  the  Infiuence  of  all  other  factors. 
There  hasn't  been  such  a  large  drop  in  births 
In  the  last  15  years." 

Such  a  decline,  he  said  "would  drive  the 
national  fertility  rate  substantially  below  re- 
placement level." 


IMPERIAL  BEACH  DISTRESS  CRIES 
POR  U.S.   AID 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 


OF   CAUrORNIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Imperial  Beach,  in  my  district, 
has  suffered  mightily  through  the  ero- 
sion of  its  most  precious  natural  asset, 
the  approximately  2  miles  of  oceanfront 
that  once  constituted  one  of  the  finest 
natural  beaches  on  the  west  coast. 

Prof.  Douglas  L.  Inman  of  the  Scripps 
Institution  of  Oceanography  has  ex- 
plored the  causes  of  this  damage  in  a 
paper  which  I  will  attach  at  the  end  of 
these  remaiics. 

Dr.  Inman  lays  at  least  a  part  of  the 
blame  on  the  Rodriguez  Dam,  con- 
structed a  few  miles  away  across  the 
border  by  the  Mexican  Government,  with 
the  formal  compliance  of  the  United 
States.  Besides  conserving  a  once  ephem- 
eral water  supply,  the  dam  also  has 
choked  off  a  flow  of  sand  which  formerly 
could  be  depended  on  to  replenish  the 
coastline  In  and  aroxmd  Imperial  Beach. 
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It  Is  my  feeling  that  our  Oovemment 
now  has  a  special  obligation  to  help  Im- 
perial Beach  recover  its  beach,  since  the 
United  States  was  party  to  the  agreement 
which  permitted  construction  of  the  dam 
responsible  for  the  damage. 

Accordingly,  I  am  preparing  a  bill 
which  would  allow  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  transport  fill  from  a  harbor 
dredging  project  on  the  Imperial  Beach 
shore.  Since  this  sand  is  going  to  be  avail- 
able anyway,  it  should  be  put  to  the  best 
possible  use.  Present  plans  call  for  the 
fill  to  be  deposited  about  5  miles  north  of 
Imperial  Beach,  on  Navy  property  where 
it  is  not  really  needed  and  where  result- 
ing benefits  would  be  minimal. 

The  relatively  modest  additional  cost 
of  moving  the  sand  to  Imperial  Beach 
can  and  should  be  assumed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  only  in  this  fashion 
can  the  Government  restore  to  the  public 
the  recreational  area  that  it  has  per- 
mitted, however  unintentionally,  to  be 
lost.  My  bill  would  authorize  the  addi- 
tional funding  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
restoration  project. 

Professor  Inman's  statement  follows: 

The   Sn,VEB   Strand   Littoral   Cell   and 

EaOSION  AT  Ilf  PKRIAI.  BKACH 

(By  Douglas  L.  Inman) 
The  problem  of  beach  erosion  at  Imperial 
Beach  can  best  be  understood  in  terms  of 
the  budget  of  sediment  as  applied  to  a  lit- 
toral cell  that  Includes  the  soiu-ce.  transport 
paths,  and  sinks  of  the  beach  sand  Involved. 
Imperial  Beach  Is  part  of  a  littoral  cell  that 
had  the  Tijuana  River  as  a  natural  sand 
source.  Silver  Strand  as  a  transport  path,  the 
entrance  to  San  Diego  Bay  with  Its  strong 
ebb  currents  as  a  temporary  depcsltlon  area. 
Before  construction  of  Zuniga  Jetty  (east 
Jetty  of  San  Diego  Harbor)  the  sand  deposit- 
ed at  the  harbor  entrance  was  washed  ashore 
from  time  to  time  and  thus  temporarily  be- 
came avaUable  to  Sliver  Strand  Beach.  Con- 
struction of  Zuniga  Jetty  In  1893  temporarily 
trapped  the  sand  building  the  extensive 
Zuniga  Shoal.  The  Jetty  also  Increased  the 
velocity  of  the  tidal  ebb  current  flowing  oiu 
of  San  Diego  Bay,  causing  it  to  deposit  the 
sand  carried  through  the  porous  Jetty  into 
deeper  water  where  It  is  no  longer  available 
to  participate  In  the  littoral  drift. 

Beach  erosion  In  the  Silver  Strand  cell  la 
directly  related  to  the  loss  of  the  historic 
sand  source  by  darning  of  the  Tijuana  River, 
and  to  the  construction  of  the  Zrnlga  Jetty. 
The  littoral  transport  in  this  ceU  Is  predomi- 
nantly northward  along  its  entire  length  due 
to  Its  exiK>6ure  to  waves  from  the  south  and 
the  sheltering  effect  of  Point  Loma  on  wa^es 
from  the  north.  The  northward  littoral  trans- 
port of  sand  along  Silver  Strand,  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  continuing  sand  supply  has  re- 
sulted In  an  erosion  cycle  that  begins  at  Im- 
perial Beach  In  the  southern  part  of  the  cell 
and  progresses  northward. 

The  SUver  Strand  littoral  cell  has  had  no 
natural  source  of  sand  since  the  Rodrlquez 
Dam  was  completed  In  1937,  and  by  1941  was 
undergoing  extensive  erosion.  Sliver  Strand 
Beach  has  been  maintained  by  artlficlallv 
placing  28.300.000  cubic  yards  of  sand  on  the 
beach  between  1940  and  1967.  Comparisons 
of  beach  surveys  of  1946  and  1954  Indicate 
that  the  northerly  littoral  transport  of  sand 
along  Silver  Strand  was  about  1,400.000  cubic 
yards  per  year.  Comparison  of  offshore  charts 
of  1923  and  1934  Indicate  an  accretion  of 
sand  south  of  the  Jetty.  In  water  depths  of 
60  to  120  feet  of  about  2,100.000  cubic  yards 
per  year.  Thus,  the  transport  rate  In  this  cell 
appears  to  be  between  1.4  and  2.1  mUllon 
cubic  yards  per  year. 

Proper  placement  of  sand   dredged   from 
San  Diego  Bay  on  the  beaches  could  help 
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» lavlate  erosion  by  creating  an  artificial 
m  Jtd  Bource.  However,  to  have  a  significant 
b  lueflclal  eSect  on  beach  erosion  this  sand 
81  ipply  must  be  introduced  into  the  cell  near 
lU  southern  end.  Placement  ol  the  sand  at 
L  aperlal  Beach  wUl  Immediately  supply  the 
pfeaently  depleted  beach  and  allow  the  sand 

gradually  move  along  the  natural  trans- 
port path.  If  the  sand  la  placed  on  the  beach 
n  >ar  the  northern  end  of  the  cell  it  will  only 
w  den  the  beach  at  Coronado  and  have  no 
el  Feet  on  beach  eroelon  at  Imperial  Beach  and 
8  Iver  Strand  State  Park.  Only  good  clean 
s^nd  of  proper  size  will  serve  the  function 

an  artificial  sand  source.  Mud  placed  on 
tile  beach  will  stay  In  siispension  and  cause 
tl «  nearshore  zone  to  become  saturated  with 
D]  uddy  water.  Once  the  nearshore  waters  are 
Bi  turated  the  mud  will  not  disperse  quickly 
aj  id  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  fishing 
ai  id  other  recreational  uses  of  the  beach 
T  le  effect  of  placing  mud  on  Silver  Strand 
B  «ch  was  carefully  studied  In  1967. 


JTDQE  FOLD  ASSIGNS  STATE  BAR 
KEY  ROLE  IN  AIDINa  COURTS 
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HON.  HUGH  L.  CAREY 

or   NSW  TORK 
tN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22.  1973 

felr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tl  e  New  York  Law  Journal,  dated  Janu- 
a  7  24,  1973.  contained  a  statement  by 
S  anley  H.  Puld,  chief  Judge  of  the  New 
Y  >rk  State  court  of  appeals,  delivered  at 
Ue  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
S  ate  Bar  Association.  I  feel  that  for 
a] ,  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  better 
Jidlclal  administration,  this  message 
w  11  provide  insight  attributable  to  a  long 
aiid  distinguished  Judicial  career. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  the 
st  itement  referred  to : 

M  ESSAGK  roB  Amnttal  Mekting — Puu)  Assigns 

Statx  Bam  Krr  Rolx  im  Aidino  Coubtb.. 
(By  Stanley  H.  Puld) 

Kb  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association 
CO  nvenes  its  1973  annual  meeting,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  In  conveying  greetings  and 
voicing  the  hope  that  the  session  will 
a  most  successful  and  productive  one. 

ivould  also  express  my  deep  appreciation 

the  members  and  officers  of  the  associa- 
tU>n  for  their  ever  continuing  support  of 
administrative  board's  efforts  to 
stiengthan  and  improve  New  York's  Judicial 
sy  (tern. 

fU  Is  the  case  with  any  human  endeavor, 
tfa  t  judicial  systenti — be  It  In  our  state,  in 
ot  ler  states  or  In  the  federal  structure — is 
n<^  perfect.  Nor  can  we  expect  it  to  be  If 
add  to  human  fallibility  the  compound- 
Ink  frustrating  elements  of  increasing  caae- 
loi  dB.  lack  of  adequate  resources,  of  person- 
nc  I  and  the  enormity  of  other  problems  and 
n:  ponsibilltiee  which  confront  those  who 
w(rk  on  behalf  of  the  court  system.  Signlf- 
let  jit  progress,  however.  Is  within  our  reach. 

[t  Is  my  hope,  therefore,  that,  in  the 
cojrse  of  this  aimtial  meeting  anC  in  the 
m  mths  to  come,  the  association  will  again 
miLTsbal  Its  collective  wisdom  and  energies 
our  common  effort  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  this  state. 

^  particular  area  of  concern  Involves  the 
pi  bile's  lack  of  understanding  of  the  prob- 
lei  OS  and  the  needs  of  our  judicial  system. 
Tl  ere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  judiciary — 
axd,  of  course,  society  as  a  whole — profits 
gr  latly  from  legitimate  and  responsible  crit- 
ic! im  of  the  courts.  Needlen  to  say,  my  ool- 
leigues  and  I  on  tlie  administrative  board 
bi  ve  ever  been  intent,  if  there  Is  wrongdoing 
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or  corruption  in  the  court  system,  that  it  be 
rooted  out  and.  If  there  is  inefficiency,  that 
It  be  ended. 

Indeed,  it  la  vital  that  the  judiciary  be  re- 
sponsive to,  and  by  that  token  accountable 
for,  responsible  public  criticisn'..  On  the  other 
hand.  It  is  equally  Important  tnat  the  public, 
if  It  is  to  make  an  mtelllgent  and  valid  assess- 
ment of  the  operation  of  Its  court  system,  be 
given  the  facts  upmn  which  to  base  a  reasoned 
judgment.  In  short,  the  public  must  be  ap- 
prised of  the  real  problems  and  needs  con- 
fronting the  courts  and  not  be  subjected  to 
rhetoric  which  only  tends  to  dismay  and 
confuse. 

NxxD  roa  innsBSTANDiNo 

The  need  for  public  understanding,  for 
public  Involvement  and,  hopefully,  for  pub- 
lic support  of  the  court  system  becomes  more 
compelling  with  the  recent  release,  on  Jan.  2, 
of  the  Report  of  the  Temporary  Commission 
on  the  New  York  State  Court  System.  Its  pro- 
posals— particularly  those  relating  to  court 
structure  and  administration,  financing  of 
the  court  system  and  the  selection  and  dis- 
cipline of  judges — demand  careful  study  and 
analysis  by  all  our  citizens.  And,  If  added  to 
these  recommendations  of  the  commission 
are  further  legislative  and  constitutional  pro- 
posals relating  to  such  subjects  as  no-fault 
automobile  insurance  and  narcotics,  the  ne- 
cessity for  an  Informed  public  opinion  as  a 
predicate  for  legislative  action  or  constitu- 
tional amendment  becomes  increasingly  self- 
evident. 

STATS   BAR    BOLX 

No  group  Is  better  fitted,  either  by  training 
or  tradition,  than  is  the  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  illuminate  these  subjects  and  to  in- 
form the  citizenry  concerning  the  judicial 
branch  of  govenunent,  the  individual's  stake 
in  it  and  proposals  which  may  affect  it.  The 
long  history  of  accomplishment  of  this  as- 
sociation. In  the  public  interest.  Is  a  truly 
happy  warrant  for  soliciting  its  commitment 
to  this  endeavor  and  for  seeking  whatever 
help  it  can  provide. 

Again,  I  voice  my  thanks  to  the  association 
for  the  support  and  assistance  it  has  given 
over  the  years.  Much  has  been  accomplished 
but  much  more  needs  to  be  done.  As  I  had 
occasion  to  say  last  year,  "The  Joint  efforts 
of  Bar  and  Bench  In  the  months  and  years 
ahead  will  certainly  go  far  toward  assuring 
that  the  true  administration  of  justice  will 
continue  to  be  the  firmest  pUlar  of  good  gov- 
ernment." 


THE  UCLA  WHITERIVER  DENTAL 
PROJECT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or    CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1973 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
pride  as  a  member  of  the  California 
delegation  that  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  UCLA  Whlteriver  den- 
tal project.  For  the  past  2  years  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  the  UCLA  School  of 
Dentistry  have  given  their  time  and 
skill  on  a  volimtary  basis  to  help  the 
White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  in  White- 
river.  Ariz.  The  purpose  of  the  project  is 
to  provide  dental  services  that  are  not 
normally  available  to  the  Indians 
through  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  students  and  their  teachers  spend 
from  3  to  10  weeks  each  summer  on  the 
reservation.  They  are  both  treating  the 
problems  they  find  at  hand  and  also 
practicing  preventive  dentistry  by  teach- 
ing oral  health  to  the  school-age  Indian 
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children.  On  a  more  long-range  basis, 
they  hope  to  interest  the  young  men  and 
women  of  the  White  Mountain  Tribe  la 
following  careers  In  dentistry. 

In  1972  the  project  involved  84  dental 
students,  18  professiomil  and  student  lab 
technicians,  and  over  30  professional  and 
student  dental  hygienlsts.  They  served 
over  400  patients  last  summer.  Over  1,000 
teeth  were  removed  and  another  1,000 
restored;  150  sets  of  complete  dentiues 
were  prepared. 

The  efforts  of  these  young  profession- 
als in  the  field  of  dentistry  have  made 
an  Impressive  and  most  noteworthy  con- 
tribution to  the  improved  health  of  their 
fellow  man.  I  congratulate  and  com- 
mend the  students  and  faculty  of  the 
UCLA  School  of  Dentistry  for  a  job  well 
done.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  White- 
river  dental  project  will  receive  wide 
recognition  and  continued  support  from 
public  and  private  sources. 


MORE  ON  NEW  YORK  CITT 
MEDICAID  ABUSES 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  KEW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAIIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  second  in  a  series  of  excellent 
articles  from  the  New  York  Daily  News 
describing  in  very  disturbing  terms  the 
abuses  of  New  York  City's  medicaid 
system.  Quality  health  care  must  be  es- 
tablished as  one  of  our  Nation's  priori- 
ties, and  I  recommend  these  articles  to 
my  coUeagiies  as  an  Indication  of  the 
severity  of  our  present  problems: 
Ot;b  "Patient"  Gsts  More  Tests  on  Second 
Visrr 
(By  William  Sherman) 

A  man  complaining  that  a  table  had  fallen 
on  his  foot  was  number  one  on  line.  An  old 
woman,  her  calves  bulging  with  phlebitis, 
stood  behind  him.  and  next  to  her  a  boy  who 
said  he  Is  a  junUe  was  holding  a  packed 
duffel  bag  and  an  old  guitar.  He  mumbled 
something  about  stomach  pains. 

They  were  welfare  clients  with  medicaid 
cards,  waiting  to  see  the  receptionist  at  the 
Park  Community  Medical  Building,  131-12 
Rockaway  Blvd.,  Ozone  Park,  Queens.  After 
they  registered  their  complaints  they  joined 
about  36  otiiers  sitting  silently  in  the  crowd- 
ed waiting  room.  Every  five  minutes  or  so, 
another  patient  was  called  into  an  examin- 
ing room. 

Number  four  on  line  was  a  News  reporter 
disguised  as  a  patient  with  a  medicaid  card 
as  part  of  a  broad  investigation  of  abuses  of 
the  city's  medical  assistance  program.  City 
welfare  and  health  ofllclaiB  cooperated  closely 
in  the  probe. 

The  reporter  returned  to  the  center  last 
Wednesday,  as  directed  by  Internist  Dr. 
Henry  Wllklns,  two  days  after  his  initial 
treatment  there  for  a  feigned  cold. 

The  first  day,  he  was  sent  to  see  a  podi- 
atrist, an  internist,  and  a  psyciUatrlst  for  lila 
complaint.  The  three  doctors  had  prescribed 
six  different  medicines. 

It  Is  aot  yet  known  how  much  the  Park 
Community  center  will  decide  to  charge  for 
the  first  day's  services,  but  the  total  poten- 
tial bUl,  baaed  on  the  city's  medicaid  fee 
sciMdiUe,  WIS  $6S  JiO. 

The  patient  had  refused  tests  ordered  by 
the  internist,  except  for  a  urine  speclman. 
The    teats    included    a    cardiogram,    chest 
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x-rays,  and  three  blood  tests.  The  internist 
had  told  the  "patient"  to  return  to  have  his 
"cold"  checked  out. 

This  time,  he  told  the  receptionist  he  was 
"all  better,"  and  asked  to  see  Dr.  Wllklns. 

As  he  sat  waiting,  watching  the  continuous 
procession  of  people  tiurough  the  center,  a 
woman  holding  an  infant  walked  up  to  him 
and  complained,  "Why  are  they  teUing  me 
to  take  this  child  upstairs  to  see  the  dentist? 
He  doesn't  even  have  any  teeth." 

Then  the  receptionist  called  out  the  "pa- 
tient's" name  and  said,  "If  you're  ready, 
we'll  give  you  those  tests  now.  Then  you  can 
see  the  doctor." 

The  patient  was  escorted  to  the  laboratory 
technician's  room  where  he  was  told  to  give 
a  second  urine  specimen.  Then  his  sleeve  was 
rolled  up  and  blood  was  taken.  The  recep- 
tionist returned  and  whisked  him  Into  the 
X-ray  room  where  another  technician  had 
him  remove  his  shirt  and  stand  In  front  of  a 
plate  for  front  and  side-views  of  bis  chest. 

With  the  last  buzz  of  the  X-ray  machine 
timer,  he  was  directed  to  the  waiting  room 
again,  because,  he  was  told,  "There  are  elec- 
trocardiograms ahead  of  you." 

Ten  minutes  later,  the  receptionist  again 
called  out  his  name,  and  the  patient  was 
escorted  into  a  third  room  and  told  "remove 
your  shirt,  roll  down  your  socks  and  lie  down 
In  the  couch." 

Another  girl  placed  some  dabs  of  ointment 
on  his  chest  and  attached  the  wires,  with 
suction-cup  tips,  to  various  portions  of  his 
body. 

MACHINE    BBEAKS    DOWN 

At  one  point,  the  machine  brcAe  down, 
the  girl  said,  but  It  was  repaired  and  the 
testing  continued.  Then  the  patient  was 
ushered  out  again  to  the  waiting  room  and 
told,  "Dr.  Wllklns  will  be  with  you  shortly." 

One  hour  later,  WUklns  called  the  patient 
Into  his  office. 

"How  are  you?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"My  cold  is  all  better." 

Wllklns  read  the  cardiogram,  said  It  was 
"fine,"  and  told  the  patient  his  initial  tirine 
specimen  had  come  back  from  the  lab  and 
that  it  was  okay  too.  Still,  the  patient  had 
given  a  second  urine  specimen. 

AND  ANOTHBB  VISIT 

This  consultation  was  over  in  five  min- 
utes. When  the  patient  told  Dr.  Wllklns  that 
he  had  been  directed  by  the  psychiatrist  to 
return  on  Monday,  WUklns  told  him,  "I  want 
you  to  come  back  and  see  me  too."  That 
would  have  meant  a  third  visit. 

The  biU  for  the  second  day  of  treatment, 
according  to  the  city's  medicaid  fee  sched- 
ule, could  go  as  high  as  $48.40,  including  $4 
for  a  cumulative  blood  count,  $2  for  the  sec- 
ond urine  analysis,  $4  tar  a  blood  sugar  test, 
$2.40  for  a  syphilis  test,  about  |12  for  the 
internist,  $12  for  the  electrocardiogram,  and 
$12  for  the  two  X-rays. 

The  potential  charge  for  the  two  days  of 
treatment  of  the  reporter's  "cold"  was 
$112.20. 

At  this  point,  no  one  knows  how  much 
the  center  wlU  charge  for  these  services. 
Whatever  bills  the  center  forwards  for  this 
case  to  the  Health  Department  1^111  be  scru- 
tinized to  determine  which  charges  are  al- 
lowable. Any  cost  determined  to  be  legitimate 
will  be  reimbursed  to  the  health  department 
by  The  News. 

Health  Department  officials  cite  "overutlll- 
zatlon"  of  the  program  as  a  major  factor 
behind  the  city's  skyrocketing  medicaid  costs. 
The  growth  of  these  medical  costs  has  been 
nothing  short  of  phenomenal. 

A  few  statistics:  In  1968,  the  cost  of  public 
assistance  for  city  welfare  recipients  was 
about  $382  million  for  food,  hotislng,  shelter 
and  all  other  expenses  except  medical  care; 
medical  care  totaled  $156  million.  While  pub- 
lic assistance  has  more  than  tripled  to  $1.3 
blUlon  In  1972,  the  cost  of  medicaid  last  year 
was  eight  times  what  it  was  In  1966 — and  in 
1973  it  is  expected  to  exceed  the  cost  of  pub- 
lic assistance. 
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•2,000    A    TKAB   AVZBAGE 

Sight  now,  it  is  costing  the  city  an  aver- 
age of  about  $2,000  a  year  for  each  of  the 
city's  welfare  clients. 

Two  days  after  the  patient's  last  visit  to 
the  Park  Community  Medical  Building,  the 
Health  Department's  senior  medical  auditor. 
Dr.  Howard  P.  Katz,  visited  the  center  to 
audit  praotices  there  and  evaluate  treat- 
ment given  the  News  reporter. 

The  faollittes,  it  was  learned,  are  owned 
by  the  podiatrist.  Dr.  S.  David  OeUer,  and 
another  doctor.  Oelier,  who  treated  the  News 
reporter  despite  his  protests  that  he  came  to 
the  center  only  with  a  cold,  earned  $10,879 
from  his  medicaid  practice  in  podiatry  In 
1971. 

However,  Dr.  Katz's  audit,  and  an  exami- 
nation of  city  records  and  documents  sub- 
mitted to  the  Health  Department  by  OeUer, 
reveals  that  his  podiatry  Income  is  far  from 
the  total  he  receives  from  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram. 

He  receives  rent  from  Rakal  Pharmacy  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Renter,  and  from 
several  dentists  who  also  have  offices  on 
that  floor. 

In  addition,  he  also  receives  a  fiat  rent,  he 
told  KatB,  and/or  30  to  EO  of  the  medicaid 
billing  of  13  other  medical,  professionals  who 
practice  at  the  center,  including  a  radiolo- 
gist, a  dermatologist,  a  pediatrician  and  a 
psychiatrist. 

LAB   PATS    BENT 

He  told  E^atz  his  income  from  the  center 
includes  $500  a  month  rent  from  Biometrics 
Laboratory  for  a  four-by-five  foot  room.  This 
outfit  does  all  of  the  center  patients'  lab 
tests.  Medicaid  billing  emanating  from  the 
center  for  1972  will,  it  Is  conservatively  esti- 
mated, be  more  than  $200,000. 

This  operation  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
largest  group  practices  billing  the  city.  The 
Health  Department  has  counted  173  such 
centers  most  in  slum  aovas,  and  some  of 
which  have  grossed  several  million  dollars 
each  since  the  program  began  In  1966. 

However,  Katz  was  concerned  not  solely 
with  Park  Ccuimunlty's  Income,  but  also 
with  the  quality  of  care  being  dispensed. 

"PING-PONOING" 

And  during  the  audit  of  the  center,  OeUer 
told  Katz  that  receptionists  routinely  direct 
patients  to  physicians  other  than  those 
handling  specific  complaints.  T'he  practice 
was  called  "Ping-Ponging"  by  Katz;  but 
OeUer  told  Katz  he  thought  it  was  "good 
preventive  medicine." 

Then  Katz  examined  Dr.  Wllklns'  records 
and  found  that  four  patients  in  a  sample 
were  given  B-12  injections  "for  no  apparent 
reason.'  Dr.  Katz  said  anotlier  vras  given 
penlcUlln  with  no  Indication,  and  that  in 
that  case,  the  city  was  bUled  $16  "for  an 
apparent  short  visit." 

TBEATMENT   CHECKED 

A  lab  report  on  a  fiftL  patient  revealed  an 
infection,  but  Dr.  WUklns'  charts  showed 
no  Indication  that  It  had  been  treated.  An- 
other patient's  cardiogram  showed  "pathol- 
ogy," but  although  a  cardiologist  is  on 
premises,  there  was  no  Indication  that  the 
patient  received  consultation. 

With  regard  to  The  News  reporter's  records, 
Katz  said: 

The  electrocardiogram  was  given  with- 
out indication,  contrary  to  city  medicaid 
regulations  that  patients  under  40  should 
not  be  given  eJcg.'s  without  a  specific  rea- 
son. 

The  penlciUln  was  prescribed  without  any 
medical  indication,  as  were  the  blood  tests 
and  the  X-rays. 

The  patient  "was  seen  by  a  psychiatrist 
without  notation  on  the  chart  as  to  neces- 
sity, and  the  records  are  not  avaUable." 

No  Indication  as  "to  what  medicine  was 
prescribed  although  there  is  knowledge  of 
six  prescriptions  given  to  the  patient. 

Psychiatrist  Dr.  Samuel  Kramer's  previous 
invoices  aU  Indicated  one-hour  visits  blUed 
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at  $20  e«Ksh,  whUe  in  the  case  of  The  News 
reporter,  at  least,  the  vUlt  lasted  about  16 
minutes. 

The  patient  was  seen  by  a  podiatrist  with- 
out having  complained  of  any  foot  trouble. 

A   SIXTH   or   THE    PIE 

Medicaid  payment  to  group  practitioners 
like  the  Park  Community  center  and  other 
nonlnstltutlonal  providers  cost  nearly  $162 
million  In  the  city  in  1971.  This  is  about 
one-sixth  of  the  city  medicaid  pie 

The  rest,  nearly  $959  mUllon  in  1971.  went 
for  medical  care  at  hospitals,  nursing  homes 
and  other  institutions. 


ALEXANDER  PET5FI   MEMORIAL 
YEAR 

HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF    MABTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22.  1973 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Janu- 
ary 13,  1973,  the  American  Hungarian 
Federation  and  several  national  and  lo- 
cal organizations  of  American  Hungar- 
ians In  the  Washington  area  opened  a 
2-day  program  commemorating  the 
Alexander  Petofl  Memorial  Year  in  honor 
of  the  famous  poet  who  was  born  150 
years  ago  on  January  1. 

Two  excellent  speeches  were  given  at 
the  event  by  Prof.  Andras  H.  Pogany,  of 
Seaton  Hall  University,  who  also  serves 
as  the  president  of  the  Hungarian  Pree- 
domflghters  Association  of  America,  and 
Prof.  Enlko  Molnar  Basa.  of  American 
University,  who  recently  received  her 
Ph.  D.  in  comparative  literature  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Petofl  remains  both  an  inspiration  to 
all  freedom-loving  men  of  the  world  and 
also  a  poet  of  simple  but  eloquent  beauty 
and  It  is  indeed  a  pleasant  duty  to  re- 
member him  at  this  anniversary. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  the  two 
speeches: 

THOtrCHTS    ON    THE    OPENING    OF    THE    PETfin 

Memorial  Teas 
(By  Dr.  Andris  Poginy) 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen :  I  have  the  honor  to 
speak  the  opening  words  for  the  PetOfl  Mem- 
orial Year. 

As  I  am  not  a  literary  critic,  I  cannot  speak 
on  S&ndor  Petfifl's  literary  significance. 
Neither  am  I  an  aesthete  and  Petdfi's  aesthe- 
tic value  can  be  much  better  treated  by 
others.  Nor  is  It  worth whUe  for  me  to  examine 
Petdfl's  historical  significance,  or  to  detaU 
the  circumstances  of  his  tragic  death.  The 
historical  and  cultural  effect  of  "this  Hjjle. 
wizened,  dark  man" — as  the  Austrian 
Colonel  who  found  his  body  on  the  battle- 
field at  Segeev&r  described  him  in  the  recent- 
ly discovered  report  In  the  mUltary  archives 
at  Vienna,  Is  even  In  oui  life  so  obvious  tliat 
it  hardly  needs  lengthy  explanation. 

Let  MS  rather  speak  on  several  almost  mar- 
velous qualities  in  connection  with  him 
which  can  give  xis  all  food  for  thought. 

PetOfi's  short  span  of  twenty-six  years  Is 
remarkable  for  being  a  wonderfully  accurate 
and  effective  record  of  the  Inner  life  and 
emotional  storehouse  of  the  Hungarian  race. 
A  person,  who  at  one  time  was  called  Petro- 
vics,  and  who  was  brought  Into  the  world 
by  Miria  Hniz,  can  be  called  the  prototype  of 
the  Hungarian  soul.  PetOfi's  mere  existence 
refutes  the  empty  theories  that  seek  to  prove 
nationality  in  terms  of  blood,  of  flesh,  or 
genes.  To  be  Hungarian  Is  flrst  of  aU  a  com- 
mitment of  soul  and  fate,  not  the  result 
of  artificial  biological  "lavre".  S4ndor  PetOfi 
is  the  best  proof  of  this. 
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1  he  way  In  which  Pet^fl's  enthusiasm,  wlll- 
pov  'er,  and  determination  directed  the  events 
wh  ch  tar  us  are  history.  Is  no  less  marvelous. 
His  decisive  role  on  iiarch  ISth  Is  undeniable. 
He  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  "March 
yoxj  th" — thoee  young  men  who  frightened 
hot  1  Vienna  and  the  Diet  at  Possony 
(Bratislava)  and  forced  the  ratification  of 
the  "April  Laws"  which  ended  feudal  rule 
in  :iungary. 

Fstdfi,  through  his  pen  and  his  personal- 
ity, left  a  mark  on  the  subsequent  difficult 
moi  iths  also.  His  letters,  first  from  Debrecen, 
lat4  r  from  Transylvania  and  the  poems  writ- 
ten at  this  time,  show  clearly  that  this  little 
mai  L  knew  neither  fear  nor  submlsslveness. 
Realy  to  otTer  his  life  for  what  he  believed 
his  sincerity  and  generosity  free  of  any  self- 
seel  Ing,  captivated  his  contemporaries  as 
wel  as  all  thoee  who  have  become  familiar 
wit]  i  his  writings,  his  poetry. 

i^.  oet  wonderful,  however.  Is  the  effect  he 
had  on  the  following  generation  of  Hun- 
g&r  ana,  beginning  even  with  his  death. 
His  character,  his  ideas,  his  personality  did 
not  disappear  in  the  mass  grave  at  Segesvar, 
but  became  part  of  the  heritage  of  Hungar- 
ian cultural  life  and  has  enriched  it  for 
ovei  lao  years.  Today,  when  the  worth  and 
role  of  the  individual  Is  stifled:  today,  when 
nove  under  the  sign  of  the  "masses:" 
todi  y.  when  even  the  personal  connection 
beti  «en  the  Almighty  Ood  and  the  Immortal 
Individual  soul  He  created.  Is  threatened 
name  of  a  vague  "religious  feelings." 
:an  contemplate  Petfifl's  example  and 
that  all  of  these  are  nothing  more 
thad  modem  heresies.  For  history,  after  all. 
Is  n(  t  written  by  the  masses,  but,  after  Prov- 
Idee  Ee,  by  Individuals. 

84  ndor  Petdfl's  lasting  and  ever- Increasing 
Impiict  on  the  emotional  and  inteUectual 
life  of  aubaequent  generations  has  always 
beei  recognized  by  the  governments  of  Hun- 
gary The  Bach-reglme  fought  PetAfl's  spirit, 
wbl<  h  appeared  here  and  there  to  console 
the  lungaMans  in  their  tragic  fate,  with  de- 
tem  Inatlon.  Particularly  IdoUced  among  the 
Blmile  people.  Petfifi.  within  months  of  his 
deati  had  become  the  subject  of  folk  tales 
and  anecdotes.  The  Bach-reglme  proved 
powerless  In  the  face  of  this  PetOfl  cult. 
,  In  the  early  1860*8.  the  government. 
wishing  to  give  fuel  to  the  resistance 
open     hostility,     reluctantly     tolerated 
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the  "Compromise."  a  long  and  vigor- 
period  of  revival  foUowed,  at  least  In 
non-offlclal    circles    of    Hungary.    The 
b  16  ceremonies  gradually  became  Pe- 
ton-festlvals.     Hundreds    of    statues    were 
~,   frequently   in    villages    and    small 
The  common  people  simply  refused 
believe  that  the  merely  ae-year  old  PetOfl 
be  molderlng  in  a  mass  grave.  Common 
even  sent  him  to  Siberia,  Just  to  escape 
»rturlng  idea  of  his  death.  The  rep- 
tatlves  of  official  Hvmgary  recognized 
>oet'8  literary  greatness  and  numerovis 
edltlpns    of    his    works    were    published    In 
but  also  In  other  languages;  al- 
though paying  some  regard  to  the  political 
situation,  they  minimized  PetOfl's  memory 
somi  what. 
Very 
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telling  for  PetAfl'k  Importance  and 
are  efforta  of  a  diametrically  opposed 
Mla  HUxi'B  first  Communist  attempt 
to  transform  PetOfl.  even  during  its 
rule.  Into  Its  own  image.  After  the  fall 
Kiin-reglme,  between  the  two  wars, 
wut  raddenly  raised  to  a  high  position 
cultural  life  of  a  truncated  nation  as 
I  rdent  apostle  of  the  refusal  to  compro- 
and  of  the  Himgarlan  spirit.  Tet.  those 
views  which  faUed  to  fit  Into  the  In- 
llfe  or  phraseology  of  this  neo- 
soclety,  were  successfully  and  last- 
forgotten. 

earlier  distortions,  however,  are  sur- 

1  by  the  shanaeless  way  in  which  he  has 

^xplolted  by  the  communist   regimes 

Bo  Het-oocupied  Hungary.  Red  propaganda 
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is  ever  ready  to  alter  our  great  historical 
figures  appropriately.  Thus.  King  Matthias 
became  a  "social  revolutionary";  OyOrgy 
Dbzsa  a  red-bannered  national  hero;  and 
IaJos  Kossuth,  a  communist  sympathizer. 
But  first  and  foremost,  PetOfi  was  painted 
red,  for  he  had  once  sung  of  red  banners 
under  which  he  hoped  to  die  tat  human 
freedom.  Therefore,  he  was  named  the 
Ideological  ancestor  of  the  system,  the  spirit- 
ual kin  of  BiWtyis  R&kosl.  The  Hungarian 
Commimlst  Party  was  not  loath  to  dig  up  at 
its  own  expense  a  good  portion  of  the  battle- 
field at  Segesv&r  to  seek  the  bones  of  the 
poet.  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  fantastic 
efforts  made  to  find  the  mass  grave  of  the 
poet  because  favorable  propaganda  was  ur- 
gently needed  and  the  government  could 
offer  no  better  one  to  the  Hungarian  people 
in  their  dark  days  than  SAndor  PetOfi. 

All  this  did  not  prevent  the  coming  of 
October  23,  1858,  and  with  It  the  rebirth 
of  Hungarian  Independence.  The  Revolution 
of  1956  espoused  PetOfi's  Ideals  from  the 
first.  It  was  at  the  base  of  his  statute  in 
Budapest,  with  the  recitation  of  his  "Na- 
tional Ode",  amid  the  memories  of  March  16 
that  the  purest,  noblest  and  most  Hungarian 
movement  of  the  20th  century  began  and 
ended,  and  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution  the 
true  Petofi  took  his  deserved  place  In  Htm- 
garlan  hearts. 

November  fourth  came  and  with  it  new 
repression  and  new  terror.  The  new  regime 
followed  the  path  shown  by  R&kosl:  they 
attempted  to  use  the  name  of  Petofi  to 
camouflage  the  contradictions  and  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  problems  of  their  rule. 
Thus,  In  Budapest,  too,  a  Memorial  Year  has 
been  planned.  A  memorial  hymn  Is  Intoned, 
the  same  piercing,  off-key  tone  is  sounded 
which  has  been  blared  since  1945  when,  hid- 
ing behind  a  foreign  army,  the  Party  gained 
power  in  Hungary.  Of  course,  they  can  do  It : 
the  dead  cannot  protest  or  defend  them- 
selves. Lajos  Kossuth,  the  apoetle  of  Hun- 
garian liberty  cannot  protest,  neither  can 
LorAnt  EOtvOs  or  Endre  Bajcsy-Zslllnszky. 
Kven  Sindor  PetOfi  must  remain  silent. 

It  Is  for  this,  and  this  alone,  that  there  Is 
significance  In  our  festivities:  It  Is  sgnlflcant 
that  we.  Hungarians  living  In  a  free  land, 
commemorate  the  true  Petfifi.  We  com- 
memorate SAndor  Petfifi,  the  patriot  and  the 
high-minded,  idealistic  Hvmgarlan  national- 
ist; 8&ndor  Petdfi.  the  indomitable  champion 
of  human  freedom;  B4ndor  PetOfi.  the 
scourge  of  the  resigned,  the  yielding,  the 
abjurer;  S&ndor  PetOfi  who  did  not  believe  In 
"dialogues."  or  that  anyone  has  the  sanction 
to  relinquish  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
nation;  84ndor  PetOfi,  the  prosecutor  of  the 
compromisers,  of  the  ones  who  draw  secretly 
to  the  other  side,  of  the  spineless  ones  and 
the  political  outlaws;  SAndor  PetOfi.  the  poet 
of  Himgary's  historical  destiny,  who  knew 
that  the  Hungarians  stood  alone  in  the 
storm.  He  stands  and  faces  it  and  does  not 
seek  to  hide  from  the  raging  storm. 

We  have  to  celebrate  the  true  PetOfi — this 
alone  Justifies  our  commemorations.  We 
leave  the  distortion  to  Budapest.  In  1973  we 
will  tell  the  world,  and  remind  ourselves 
also — «uid  this  latter  is  no  less  Important 
than  the  former — who  PetOfi  was  and  what 
he  means  to  us. 

In  this  spirit.  In  the  sign  of  unshakable 
loyalty,  immovable  steadfastness  and  the 
unquenchable  Hungarian  love  of  freedom, 
that  Is  In  the  spirit  of  PetOfi,  we  open  the 
PetOfi  Memorial  Year  and  hopefully  the  long 
series  of  commemorative  programs  In  Amer- 
ica. 

Thz  126  Yeaks  or  PirrOn  Teamblations 
(By  SnlkO  Moln&r  Baaa) 

The  political  background  from  which 
PetOfi  emerged  and  the  events  In  which  he 
played  such  an  Important  part  have  been 
covered  In  the  previous  speeches.  But  PetOfi, 
was.  after  all,  primarily  a  poet,  and  so  he 
must  be  evaltiated  as  a  poet.  True,  his  Im- 
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pact  abroad  was  not  purely  literary,  but  the 
impetus,  we  must  remember,  came  from  his 
poetry. 

SAndor  PetOfi  (1823-1848)  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  Hungarian  Romantic  Move- 
ment, although  he  transcended  its  bounds. 
Abroad,  he  was  best  known  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  Romanticism  in  his  life  as  well  as  In 
his  poetry.  His  descriptive  poems  were  hailed 
as  pictures  of  Himgary  and  Himgarlan  life; 
his  political  poems  were  regarded  as  the  credo 
of  the  Revolution;  his  love  poetry  found  Its 
way  into  the  works  of  several  German  com- 
posers. Yet,  although  a  Romantic  In  his  ideas 
and  In  much  of  his  poetry,  PetOfi  remained  a 
realistic  observer  of  Ufe.  He  neither  Idealized 
nor  rejected  It;  the  melancholy  and  world- 
weariness  of  the  Romantics  was  as  foreign 
to  him  as  was  the  picture  of  the  peasant  as 
the  noble  savage.  His  political  Ideas,  hU  love 
of  freedoms  and  support  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, however,  drew  him  to  the  Romantic 
group. 

To  trace  the  response  to  PetOfl  in  the 
English -speaking  world,  or  rather  In  England 
and  America,  we  must  first  consider  the  In- 
termediaries— German  translators,  poets  and 
critics.  Adolf  Dux  pubUshed  three  of  PetOfi's 
poems  In  translation  in  Vienna  as  early  as 
1845.  This  was  followed  by  a  volimie  of  poetry 
from  Hungarian  literature  which  Included 
fifty-flve  poems  from  PetOfi — more  than  half 
the  book  being  devoted  to  him.  Dux  intro- 
duced PetOfi  to  the  Austrian  public,  but  It 
was  Karl  Maria  Kertb6ny  who  devoted  his 
life  to  making  PetOfl — whom  he  had  met  in 
the  Pllvax  Coffee  House — well  known  in  Eu- 
rope. Through  personal  connections  and  nu- 
merous editions  of  PetOfl's  poems  in  transla- 
tion, he  drew  the  attention  of  men  such  as 
Heine,  and  the  British  dlpl<Mnat,  Sir  John 
Bowrln.  whose  Interest  In  Eastern  Europe  had 
drawn  him  into  translation,  and  who  was  to 
become  PetOfl's  flrst  English  admirer,  and 
Talllandler,  the  French  translator  of  PetOfl. 
Kertb6ny'8  flrst  efforts.  Gedichte  von  Alex- 
ander Pet&ft  {Poena  from  Alexander  Pet6fl) 
was  published  In  Frankfurt  in  1849;  this  was 
followed  In  1860  by  Der  Held  Jdnos  {ChUde 
John) .  In  the  next  decade  he  Issued  at  least 
ten  more  works  until  his  career  was  closed 
in  1886  with  a  coUectlon  of  160  lyrics  from 
PetOfl,  In  which  he  revised  (for  the  better) 
many  of  his  earlier  translations,  and  a  vol- 
ume of  sixteen  narrative  poems.  There  were, 
however,  others  who  decided  to  make  PetOfl 
available  in  German,  so  that  some  of  his 
poems  appeared  in  as  many  as  forty  versions 
in  Germany  alone.  The  lyrics,  moreover,  were 
adapted  to  music  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  the 
collection  given  by  c.  F.  Daumer  in  his 
Deutacher  Muaenalmanach  of  1852  and 
Polydora  of  1866.  In  1888  a  German  biography 
of  the  poet  appeared  at  Leipzig,  further  proof 
of  the  popularity  of  the  poet. 

Sir  John  Bowrlng.  with  whom  translation 
was  a  hobby  rather  than  a  profession,  was 
not  only  the  first  to  render  PetOfl  in  Eng- 
lish, but  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  to  trans- 
late anything  of  Hungarian  poetry  Into  that 
language.  Since  he  did  not  know  Hungar- 
ian— a  serious  defect  in  many  of  the  trans- 
lators, though  this  does  indicate  the  force 
of  the  original  and  the  interest  that  the 
figure  of  the  poet  alone  aroused — ^he  based 
his  works  on  Kertbiny's  German  versions, 
and  In  fact,  the  two  had  met  and  corre- 
sponded for  years.  In  1847,  when  PetOfi's  fame 
in  Hungary  was  Just  reaching  its  peak,  two 
of  his  poems  appeared  In  Howitt's  Journal, 
a  London  magazine  devoted  to  belles  lettrea. 
These  were  followed  by  Translations  from 
Alexander  PetUfi  the  Maovar  Poet.  In  the 
preface  Bowrlng  likens  his  subject  to  Robert 
Burns,  a  comparison  that  is  true  to  a  great 
extent,  though  PetOfl's  poetic  range  is  far 
greater.  He  then  cites  evaluations  of  PetOfi 
among  the  Germans:  Bettlna  von  Amlm 
called  him  "the  most  original  of  lyric  poets 
in  the  whole  world's  llteratxire."  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  wrote,  "after  many  wander- 
ings he  had  discovered  In  his  own  nelghbor- 
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hood  a  flower  so  rich  In  beauty,  bo  enduring, 
BO  certain  to  be  valued."  Vamhagen  von  Bnae 
commented.  "He  is  the  noblest  exemplifica- 
tion of  Goethe's  fine  thotight.  'Youth  is 
drunkenness  without  wine',"  and  Hermann 
Orlmm,  professor  of  literature  at  Berlin,  de- 
clared that  "PetOfi  will  rank  among  very 
greatest  poets  of  all  times  and  tongues."     ' 

Clearly,  then,  PetOfi  entered  Knglteh  liter- 
ature via  the  Introduction  and  recmnmenda- 
tlon  of  the  Germans. 

In  the  United  SUtes  1861  marks  the  first 
translations:  the  Washington  newspaper,  na- 
tional Era,  published  five  poems  by  Grace 
Oreenwod.  who  worked  from  prose  versions 
given  her  by  one  ot  Kossuth's  aides,  Colonel 
Berzenczey.  More  significant,  however.  Is  the 
publication  In  New  Y«»k  of  William  N.  Loew's 
Gems  from  PetOfi  and  Other  Hungarian 
Poets,  In  1881.  which  was  followed  by  other 
voliunes  devoted  to  PetOfl  and  to  Himg^arlan 
poetry.  These  translations  are  superior  to 
anything  done  earlier,  as  can  be  expected 
from  someone  who  went  to  the  original  and 
did  not  work  through  Intermediaries. 

The  poet's  life  and  work  are  closely  inter- 
twined and  this  ooimection  must  be  kept  in 
mind  as  we  study  his  Impact  abroad.  By 
birth  and  upbringing  he  was  close  to  the 
common  people,  though  he  was  well  edu- 
cated ( contrwy  to  the  popular  legend  spread 
by  Karl  Maria  Kertb^ny).  His  sentiments 
were  thoroughly  Hungarian  and  even  his 
earliest  works  owe  their  popularity  abroad  to 
the  poet's  ability  to  capture  the  life  and 
imagination  of  the  Hungarian  feasant  In  his 
genre  pictures  and  folk  songs.  His  Jinoa 
Vit^z,  among  the  most  popular  of  his  longer 
poems  abroad,  does  this.  'The  German  trans- 
lation of  Kertb^ny  and  the  English  one  of 
Francis  and  Theresa  Pulszky,  published  In 
i860  and  1861  respectively,  were  only  the  flrst 
ones  In  a  long  line  of  translations. 

A  personaJ  experience  is  also  at  the  root 
of  what  is  perhaps  his  most  widely  trans- 
lated poem,  "Reszket  a  bokor"  (The  Bush 
Trembles) :  it  was  this  poem  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  fijially  won  the  consent  of 
Julia  Szendrey  to  be  his  wife,  and  It  has 
been  translated  Into  over  forty  languages. 

On  the  15th  of  March  1848  PetOfl's  life  and 
poetry  became  forever  connected  with  the 
Revolution.  His  "Nemzetl  Dal"  (National 
Ode)  was  the  rallying  cry  for  the  whole  na- 
tion. He  actively  participated  In  the  Revolu- 
tion, not  swept  up  by  the  general  enthusiasm. 
but  because  his  political  convictions  had 
always  been  with  a  popular,  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  a  free  Hungary.  He  died  In  the 
battle  of  Segesv&r  on  July  31.  1848,  and  so 
the  association  with  the  Revolutionary  move- 
ment was  fixed.  He  quickly  became  a  legend, 
not  only  in  Hungary,  but  abroad  also.  Thia 
flrst  translations  were  motivated  as  much  by 
the  picture  of  the  romantic  freed<Hn-figbter 
as  by  an  appreciation  of  his  literary  talent — 
sometimes  more  so,  although  beginning  with 
Loewe  In  America  interest  has  been  directed 
more  and  more  to  PetOfl's  position  in  Ut«ra- 
tture,  though  naturally,  the  historical  back- 
ground can  not  be  Ignored. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  deepening  knowl- 
edge of  PetOfi  among  his  English-speaking 
public.  I  will  comment  on  the  work  of  sev- 
eral translators.  An  example  of  what  bap- 
pens  when  the  translator  Is  unfamiliar  with 
the  language  and  background  of  his  original 
can  be  seen  In  Bowrlng's  version  of  a  brief 
lyric,  first  published  In  Howitt'a  Journal. 
The  original  poem,  written  In  the  style  of 
the  folk  song,  establishes  a  parallel  between 
a  flower  native  to  the  Hungarian  plain  and 
the  speaker's  sweetheart.  Bowrlng.  translating 
the  name  of  the  fiower  quite  literally,  loses 
this  paralleUsm.  The  failure  to  recognize  th» 
down-to-earth  quality  of  PetOfi's  poetry  leads 
the  translator  Into  serious  distortions.  Jinoa 
Vitiz  is  a  folk  epic  in  which  the  life  of  the 
village  Is  given  In  realistic  detail,  but  Bow- 
ring's  translation  makes  even  the  peasant- 
mall  Iluaka  a  romantic  lady. 

PetOfl's  popularity  grew,  however,  in  spite 
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of  the  difficulties  of  translation,  and  we  must 
give  Bowrmg  credit  lot  attempting  a  task 
that  is  hard  even  today  with  the  example 
of  earlier  translations,  the  aid  of  literary 
studies  and  good  dictionaries  all  available. 
He,  however,  had  only  the  earliest  of  Kert- 
biny's  work  and  a  very  limited  knowledge  of 
Hiingarlan.  His  style,  too.  Is  old-fashioned 
for  us,  but  was  popular  In  his  own  day. 

The  lack  of  archaic  and  poetic  language 
in  the  poems  that  appeared  In  the  National 
Era,  the  strong  and  simple  rhythms  and  the 
usual  nature  Imagery  reflect  PetOfl,  whose 
originality  lay  in  his  ability  to  render  poetic 
the  commonest  events  of  every-day  exist- 
ence, accurately.  He  could  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  railroads  and  was  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  nature.  But  he  did  not  Idealize 
the  landscape  or  the  life  of  the  simple  people 
which  he  ct^jttired  In  hU  poetry.  There  Is 
nothing  impressionistic  or  abstract  in  his 
view  of  nature,  and  It  Is  this  picture  that 
the  translators  presented  to  the  English 
public.  In  the  epic  Jdnoa  Vitiz,  too.  it  was 
these  qualities  that  appealed  to  his  foreign 
audience:  the  mixture  of  fantasy  and  real- 
ism, magic  and  earthlness.  They  could  take 
it  (stripped  of  the  fabulous  elements)  as  a 
presentation  of  Hungarian  life  by  a  poet 
who  loved  the  unique  features  of  bis  coim- 
try  and  felt  their  poetic  charm,  yet  did  not 
wish  to  flee  to  the  past  in  contemplating 
them. 

Eugenie  Bayard  Pierce  and  Emll  Delmar 
published  Sixty  Poems  by  Alexander  PetOfi 
in  1948,  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Revolution.  This  modem  translation  of  his 
poetry,  the  first  English  volume  to  appear 
since  the  efforts  of  Loew  around  the  turn 
of  the  centinry,  is  designed  to  be  almost  a 
llne-for-llne  reproduction  of  the  original. 
This  Is  a  fortuitous  choice;  my  own  experi- 
ence has  been  that  the  best  translations  are 
thoee  that  preserve  most  of  the  original,  and 
I  have  foimd  It  easier  to  do  th's  when  keep- 
ing to  the  metrical  units  of  the  poet. 

The  most  recent  of  PetOfi's  work  available 
in  English  is  The  Apostle,  a  Narrative  Poem. 
It  Is  a  reflection  of  the  change  in  literary 
tastes  that  instead  of  a  folk  epic  or  a  volume 
of  genre  pictures — the  themes  that  fascinated 
the  19th  century — an  allegory  of  the  poet's 
personal  and  political  life  represents  PetOfl 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century.  "The 
complete  hopelessness,  human  Ignorance  and 
evil,  forever  in  command  In  this  work,"  makes 
this  poem  quite  modem,  as  L.  John  Parker 
pointed  out  in  his  review  of  the  poem  In 
Books  Abroad.  The  Apostle  is  a  political  poem. 
It  grew  out  of  PetOfl's  political  philosophy, 
though  it  transcended  the  actual  events. 
Still,  PetOfi's  Influence  abroad  Is  hard  to 
separate  from  the  Impact  of  the  Revolution, 
as  the  foreword  of  the  English  translation 
shows:  each  of  the  persons  named  flrst  be- 
came acquainted  with  PetOfl  as  "the  poet  of 
the  Revolution.":  Goethe's  friend,  Bettlna 
von  Amlm,  called  him  'Sun  God.'  Francois 
Copp^e  'an  eternal  champion  of  liberty;'  .  .  . 
Carlyle  held  him  to  be  of  equal  stature  with 
Goethe,  and  Heine  .  .  .  wrote  that  no  one  In 
Germany  could  be  put  on  a  par  with  him." 

At  the  present  time  PetOfi  is  enjoying  a 
popularity  that  promises  to  surpass  the  flrst 
burst  of  Interest  of  the  1850's  and  1860's. 
Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  truly  world- 
wide reputation  he  has  attained.  The  coun- 
tries of  the  Eastern  bloc  engage  In  lively  cul- 
tural Interchange  and  PetOfi  has  appeared  in 
Russian;  for  example,  a  Collected  Poems  was 
published  In  1964.  So  also,  in  Slovak,  Polish. 
Bulgarian,  TTkranlan — to  name  only  a  few — 
poems  of  PetOfl  have  appeared.  In  many  of 
these  countries  PetOfl  Is  being  noted  for  the 
second  time,  but  It  Is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
several  Chinese  translations  which  began 
to  appear  in  1955  and  the  Vietnamese  edi- 
tion, also  prepared  In  1986.  Introduce  the 
poet  for  the  flrst  time  to  that  part  of  the 
world.  But  it  Is  not  only  those  countries 
which  have  political  or  economic  ties  with 
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the  Soviet  bloc  that  are  engaged  in  this  task : 
in  1960  an  Arabian  translation  of  Petofi  ap- 
peared. In  Italy  and  France.  Finland  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  he  has  been  known 
since  the  1860's  and  both  translations  and 
critical  evaluations  continue  to  be  published. 

To  list  all  the  languages  In  which  Petofi 
has  appeared  would  be  lengthy  and.  I  am 
afraid,  dull.  But  before  concluding,  I  wish  to 
mention  one  instance  where  the  poet's  words 
received  an  unexpected  yet  ironically  fitting 
interpretation.  PetOfi's  poem  on  The  Pua»ta 
in  Winter  concludes  with  a  description  of  the 
sun  in  terms  of  an  exiled  king  taking  a  last 
glance  at  his  possessions,  the  last  two  lines 
of  which  are:  "And  when  his  eyes  reach  the 
far  horizon.  His  bloody  crown  tumbles  from 
his  head."  These  lines  had  been  Inscribed 
Into  Napoleon  Ill's  diary  by  the  Counters 
Metternlch,  who  was  Hungarian  by  birth,  at 
Napoleon's  request.  But  later,  when  defeated 
at  S6dan,  he  felt  these  lines  applied  to  him 
all  too  well,  and  even  two  years  later,  on  his 
deathbed,  the  last  words  he  said  recalled 
these  lines:  "Jour  dernier — la  couronne 
tombe." 

PetOfl.  the  poet  of  freedom,  would  have 
been  gratlfled  to  know  how  prophetic  his 
words  were  to  be — even  If  written  in  com- 
plete innocence  of  such  intents.  But  that. 
after  all.  Is  the  mark  of  a  true  poet:  his 
words  ring  true  at  all  times,  in  all  lands,  and 
in  diverse  situations. 


A  REPORT  PROM  THE  WORLD 
PEACE  COUNCIL 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
members  of  the  World  Peace  Council  re- 
cently returned  from  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Vietnam.  One  of  the  delegates 
was  a  prominent  San  Francisco  Bay 
area  citizen.  Mr.  Carlton  B.  Goodlett. 
the  editor-publisher  of  an.  important  bay 
weekly,  the  Sun-Reporter. 

The  delegates'  findings  are  shocking. 
Their  report  poignantly  describes  the  de- 
struction and  havoc  wreaked  upon  the 
peoples  of  Vietnam  by  the  insane  U.S. 
policy  of  mass  bombing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  their  observations  in  the  Record: 

Bajxw  Sta'txmxnt  on  Visit  to  Vistnaii 

(By   Carlton  B.  Goodlett.  Ph.  D.,  US>.) 

I.    INVlTAnON 

On  January  3,  1973.  the  Vietnam  Com- 
mittee for  the  Defense  of  World  Peace  (DR. 
Vietnam)  invited  a  delegation  of  the  World 
Peace  Council  to  visit  the  Democraac  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  effects  of  the  mass  bombing 
of  the  Hanoi-Haiphong  area  by  the  US.  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command  from  Dec.  18-29.  1972. 
The  delegation  of  the  World  Peace  Council 
consisted  of  the  following  individuals: 

1.  Romesh  Chandra,  Secretary  General. 
World  Peace  CouncU   (India); 

2.  Anclr6  Souqulere,  Secretary  General. 
Mouvement  de  la  Palx.  Parts.  France; 

3.  Alex  La  Guma.  National  Congress  of 
South  Africa,  author  and  writer  living  pres- 
ently in  London,  England; 

4.  Roman  T.  Akhramovich.  Doctor  of  His- 
torical Sciences,  Deputy  Director,  Institute 
of  Oriental  Studies.  USSR  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, Chairman  of  the  Russian  contingency; 
Eric  T.  Neuraesov,  Secretary,  Soviet  Peace 
Committee;  Igor  Bgantsev,  TV  cameraman 
and  fllm  maker,  USSR; 

6.  Prof.  Rlcardo  NoUna  Marti.  Medical  Doc- 
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tor.  Secretary  Oeneral,  Council  of  Peace  of 
^  reoesueU; 

6.  Carlton  B.  Ooodlett,  PhU.,  MX).,  Mem- 
I  «r  Prealdfum.  World  Peace  CouncU;  Chalr- 
1  (uui.  Committee  for  International  Peace  Ac- 
llon.  San  PranclBco,  California;  Chairman, 
( laUfomla  Black  Leadership  Conference;  and 
^  'loe  President,  National  Newspaper  PublUh- 
« rs  Aaaoclatlon. 

I  [.  DiactrsBioKS  w^ta  hxlo  with  tbx  roixow- 
xira  nij>oaTAjrT  ihdivisuals 

Hatuji:  1.  Mr.  Huong  Tung,  Editor  In  Chief 
( f  Nhan  Dan,  the  principal  newspaper  of  the 
IiRV,  Vice  President,  Vietnam  Peace  Com- 
Jilttee; 

3.  Mr.  Pbam  Hong.  Secretary  General  of 
1 3e  Vietnam  Peace  Committee; 

3.  Mr.  Pham  Van  Bach,  lawyer;  Chairman 
cF  the  Committee  for  the  Investigation  of 
\  S.  War  Crimes  In  Vietnam; 

4.  Dr.  Do  Doan  Dal,  Director  of  Bach-Mai 
I  [oepltal,  Hanoi; 

6.  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong,  Democratic 
I  epubllc  of  Vietnam; 

6.  Mr.  Nguyen  Van  Tien,  Head  of  the  Spe- 
c  al  Representation  of  the  PRO  of  South 
\  letnam  in  Hanoi,  Vice  Head  of  PRO  Dele- 
g  Mon  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  of  Vlet- 
lam; 

7.  Mr.  Mguyen  Phu  Sual,  Acting  Head. 
a  [>eclal  Representation  of  the  PRO  of  South 
'Vietnam  In  Hanoi; 

8.  Tran  Duy  Hung,  Mayor  of  Hanoi; 

9.  Mr.  Nguyen  Trung  Hleu,  Head  of  the 
I  »tematlonal  Section  of  the  Vietnam  Peace 
Committee,  DRV; 

10.  Dr.  Trthn  Van  Khlem,  Director  of  the 
£  ealth  Service  of  Hanoi;  and  a  number  of 
o  .her  medical  personalities. 

Haiphong:  1.  Mayor  Le  Due  Thlnh,  Mayor 
o    Ha^hong; 

2.  Dr.  Dang  Hoi  Xuan,  Assistant  Director 
o  '  the  Czechoslovaklan-Vletnamese  Frlend- 
sl  lip  Hospital. 

in.    DESCRIPTION    or    THK    BOICBING 

1.  Hanoi:  From  2000  hours,  Dec.  18  to  29. 
t]  le  VS.  Strategic  Bombing  Command  fielded 
a ;  many  as  140  B-€2  Stratoforts  and  30 
rreep-wlng  P-lll's.  and  500  to  700  lighter 
b  >mbera  over  many  cities  of  North  Vietnam 
ajid  released  over  100,000  tons  of  bombs. 
Hswever,  Hanoi,  the  capital,  and  Haiphong, 
tlie  major  port  city,  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
atack;  It  Is  estimated  that  during  this  pe- 
rl xl  of  time  40,000  tons  of  bombs  were 
d  miped  upon  these  two  cities. 

The  U.S.  air  strikes  caused  thousands  of 
cisualtles  and  destroyed  tens  of  thousands 
od  civilian  dwellings.  ^-62'»  followed,  a  pat- 
t<m  of  "carpet  bombing"  and  In  some  In- 
st uioea  their  track  extended  over  1  kllo- 
mtter  long  and  from  000  meters  to  1  kllo- 
miter  wide.  According  to  the  Vietnamese 
fll  ures,  the  following  number  of  UJS.  aircraft 
w  ire  downed:  a  total  of  81  aircraft;  34  8-62*8, 
5  P-lll-s;  and  42  other  let  airplanes.  23  B- 
62  's  were  downed  over  HanoL 

The  Kham  Thi»n  Street: 

One  of  the  most  populated  areas  in  the 
cl  ;y,  with  nearly  30,000  inhabitants,  workers' 
qi  larters  with  many  shops  and  stores,  was 
tMmbed  Dec.  26  from  2003  hours  to  2400 
hiiurs  with  30  sorties  of  B-62'8  which  sat- 
u]  ated  the  district  with  thovisand  of  bombs 
including  2000-pounder8.  The  Kham  Thlen 
Murket  was  reduced  to  rubble.  213  people 
w  ire  killed  and  267  others  wounded,  not  In- 
cl  idlng  those  who  could  not  be  found  or 
wtire  crushed  and  still  remained  under  the 
n  ins.  The  bombing  run  for  this  district  was 
mire  than  1  kilometer  long  and  600  meters 
in  width. 

Other  districts  in  Hanoi  were  investigated 
ai  d  showed  similar  devastation. 
T;  le  Bach-Mai  HotpitaX: 

rhe  Bach-Mai  Hospital,  a  center  of  medl- 
ca  research,  the  largest  teaching  institution 
for  medical  and  paramedical  sciences  In 
M<  rth  Vietnam,  with  MO  beds  and  wUh  more 
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than  800  students,  was  completely  destroyed 
by  B-62  bombing  at  0345  hours  Dec.  22. 
Strings  of  bombs  pock-marked  the  grounds 
beginning  approximately  100  yards  from  the 
main  entrance,  with  complete  demolishing  of 
the  dermatology,  and  internal  disease  sec- 
tion, the  laboratory,  many  wards  Including 
the  oto-rhlno-laryngotoiogy  institute,  the 
Children's  Health  Protection  Institute,  the 
administrative  section,  the  laundry,  destroy- 
ing the  obstetrical  department;  many  bomb 
crateirs  were  In  the  hoeptlal  grounds.  29 
people  were  klUed,  which  Included  several 
doctors,  a  pharmacist.  15  hospital  attendants 
and  medical  staffers,  as  well  as  6  students;  22 
medical  personnel  were  wounded. 

The  work  of  the  Bach-Mai  Hospital  Is 
now  being  carried  on  at  other  medlcta  cei;- 
ters.  We  visited  the  St.  Paul  Hospital,  a 
hoepltal  under  the  sponsorship  of  Fnuice 
and  materially  assisted  recently  by  the 
French  government;  here  we  observed  and 
discussed  the  medical  problems  of  the  few 
remaining  casualties,  essentially  persons  re- 
covering from  traumatic  wounds  requiring 
surgery. 

Gia  Lam  International  Airport: 

The  Ola  Lam  International  civilian  air- 
port in  Hanoi  had  the  waiting  room  for 
passengers  tottilly  destroyed  and  the  major 
runways  were  bombed,  making  their  use  Im- 
possible imtil  the  bombing  was  stopped  on 
Dec.  29.  Since  that  time,  repairs  have  been 
made. 

2.  Haiphong: 

Because  of  bombing  of  the  highway,  all 
bridges  have  been  destroyed  and  pontoon 
bridges  have  been  erected;  even  secondary 
roeids  have  been  made  impassable.  The  Jour- 
ney to  Haiphong  was  arduous. 

A  major  concrete  plant  of  North  Vietnam 
near  Haiphong  was  in  ruins.  Many  districts 
In  Haiphong  had  received  demolition  blast 
bombs  and  rockets  from  U.S.  ships.  In  mauy 
areas  the  trees  and  vegetation  had  been  de- 
stroyed. The  docks  of  Haiphong  were  bombed 
and  the  Soviet  cargo  ship,  Mltsxtrin,  was 
damaged. 

On  the  raid  of  the  18th  involving  the  har- 
\>ot  and  other  populated  areas.  45  people 
were  killed  and  130  others  wounded.  On 
Dec.  19  and  20  bombing  raids  were  again 
made,  and  the  Polish  merchant  ship  "Joeeph 
Conrad"  was  set  afire  by  bombs,  and  the 
second  ct^stain  was  killed. 

Numerous  districts  received  carjjet  bomb- 
ing. One  particular  workers'  district  con- 
sisting of  thatched  huts  and  workers'  apart- 
ments received  intensive  carpet  B-52  bomb- 
ing which  extended  more  than  1  kilometer 
in  length  and  1  kilometer  in  width;  prac- 
tically every  buUdlng  in  these  boundaries 
was  leveled  to  the  ground  or  made  unin- 
habitable. 

Vietnam-Czechoslovakian  Friendship  Hos- 
pital: 

On  Dec.  23  from  the  hours  0446  to  0600 
hours,  the  Vletnam-Czechoelovakian  Friend- 
ship Hospital,  with  a  capacity  of  640  beds, 
received  2-ton  bombs  which  destroyed  more 
than  two-thlrda  of  this  institution,  includ- 
ing the  Infectious  disease  department,  the 
radiology  department,  the  electro-cardlo- 
graphlc  department  and  other  Important 
faculties. 

rv.  OBsiavATTONs  ok  tbx  bombing 
As  a  psychologist  and  a  physician,  I  had 
special  interest  In  investigating  the  psycho- 
logical effects  of  the  bombing  and  the  medi- 
cal care  of  the  Injured. 

The  bombing  was  devastating,  and  Its 
task  of  the  physical  destruction  of  terrain, 
structures  and  many  casualties  was  achieved. 
However,  the  casualties  were  very  low.  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  In  the  December  raids 
over  250,000-300.000  people  of  the  760,000 
population  had  been  dispersed  from  Hanoi, 
and  only  essential  persons  required  In  the 
operation  of  the  city  remained.  Otherwise, 
the  casualties  would  have  been  increased. 
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The  people  of  North  Vietnam  suffered  great 
physical  and  proftMrty  damage. 

If  the  primary  purpose  of  the  bombing 
was  for  psychological  effects  of  terror  and  a 
destruction  of  the  resolve  and  will  of  the 
Vietnamese  people  to  continue  the  wax,  this 
military  exercise  by  the  T78  armed  forces 
was  a  total  failure. 

The  people  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  demon- 
strated the  same  courage  and  reserve  which 
we  have  applauded  when  shown  by  the 
British  dxirlng  the  Blitz.  While  80,000  tons 
of  bombs  were  drc^ped  upon  England  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  World  War  n,  40,000 
tons  of  bombs  were  estimated  as  having  been 
drcq>ped  upon  the  Hanol-Halphong  area  be- 
tween Dec.  18-29,  1072. 

The  work  of  the  rescue  and  medical  teams 
was  heroic.  When  patients  wjre  dispersed 
to  medical  casualty  centers,  physicians  ac- 
companying the  rescue  teams  decided  which 
Individuals  would  benefit  from  dispatch  to 
the  medical  centers.  The  Director  of  Health 
Services  of  Hanoi  reports  that  they  had  only 
2%  of  deaths  In  thoee  received  at  the  medi- 
cal centers;  44%  of  the  persons  received  re- 
quired surgery:  In  the  case  of  fractures  every 
effort  was  made  to  utilize  the  closed  treat- 
ment techniques.  After  six  to  eight  hours 
the  hospital  reception  centers  were  ready 
for  the  reception  of  new  casualties. 

A  great  many  patients  suffered  from  trau- 
matic shock.  Blood  and  plasma  received  from 
donors  throughout  the  world  were  beneficlaL 
However,  sugar  cane  has  been  processed  into 
a  plasma  subetitute  for  use  in  traumatic 
therapy. 

The  surgical  services  and  medical  treat- 
ment were  of  the  highest  caliber.  When  the 
war  is  over,  the  young  surgeons  of  North 
Vietnam  will  have  Important  new  technical 
knowledge  dealing  with  traumatic  and  blast 
surgical  and  medical  therapy  to  add  to  the 
world  reservoir  of  sdentlflc  technology. 

Some  of  the  casualties  In  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong were  Interviewed. 
The  B-52  Wreckages: 
Visits  were  made  to  three  sites  in  Hanoi 
where  wreckage  from  B-52  bombers  had  been 
assembled.  The  wreckage  consisted  of  man- 
gled Jet  motors,  airplane  frames,  wing  sec- 
tions, portions  of  the  fuselage  et  al. 

Visits  to  the  Missile  Launching  Sites  and 
Anti-Aircraft  Batteries: 

In  Haiphong  we  visited  one  of  the  impor- 
tant anti-aircraft  batteries  that  has  been 
awarded  citations  for  its  performance  in  de- 
fending the  city  and  in  shooting  down  US 
military  aircraft.  A  vtelt  was  made  to  one  of 
the  missile  battalions  of  the  Hanoi  area;  this 
particxilar  missile  unit  had  downed  several 
B-62'8.  Some  of  its  personnel  are  veterans 
from  the  war  of  Independence  against  the 
French  prlOT  to  Dlen  Blen  Fhu. 

Request  to  see  the  VS  air  pilots  who  were 
prisoners: 

This  request  was  made  upon  our  arrival, 
and  repeated  several  times.  Since  we  were 
told  that  the  matter  was  being  pursued,  the 
request  was  not  made  In  our  conversation 
with  Premier  Pahn  Van  Dong  for  that 
privilege.  It  was  intimated  that  the  prisoners 
had  been  dispersed  from  Hanoi  and  that 
their  location  was  rather  Inaccessible  from 
the  Hanoi  area.  The  prisoners  were  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  army  and  visitation  re- 
quests required  a  number  of  approaches  to 
the  military  high  command.  Since  the  rescue 
attempt  by  the  US  armed  forces,  there  was  a 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  military  to 
make  the  prisoners  who  had  been  committed 
to  camps  available  for  civilians.  Thoee  pilots 
who  were  Interviewed  by  Joan  Baes,  Taylor 
et  al  were  preeented  prior  to  their  being  dis- 
patched to  prison  reception  centers. 

On  December  leth  the  announcement  was 
made  that  President  Nixon  had  ordered  the 
cessation  of  bombing  of  the  whole  of  North 
Vietnam  as  well  as  the  mining  of  harbors  and 
inland  waterways.  Everyone  felt  we  were 
moving  in  the  direction  toward  some  climax 
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in  the  negotiations.  Many  persons  were  hope- 
ful that  a  revision  of  the  October  27th  agree- 
ment would  be  signed.  However,  all  spokes- 
men, despite  their  optimism,  were  cautious, 
recognizing  that  on  many  occasions  circum- 
stances occurred  in  which  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  was  halted,  peace  seemed  to 
be  In  the  offing,  negotiations  faltered  and 
bombing  would  resume.  While  optimism  was 
voiced  by  some  officials  In  cautious  terms, 
the  population  as  well  as  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  armed  forces  remained  vigi- 
lant and  were  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  re- 
siime  active  combat  should  the  next  round 
of  US-Hanoi  negotiations  fall. 

Entrance  of  US  Mass  Communications 
Media  into  DRV  {Hanoi  and  Haiphong) : 

Prior  to  departure,  we  discussed  with  our 
hosts  the  question  of  allowing  the  US  mass 
commiinicatlons  media,  radio  and  television, 
personnel  to  come  to  North  Vietnam  and 
document  the  res\ilts  of  the  December  bomb- 
ings. We  were  given  to  believe  that  In  the 
event  the  Le  Doc  Tho-Klsslnger  negotiations 
lead  to  a  signed  agreement,  such  an  Invita- 
tion to  representatives  of  US  mass  media 
would  be  in  the  oflUng. 
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TELEPHONE  RATE  INCREASES 
FOUGHT  BY  CO-OP  CITY  RESI- 
DENTS 


LITHUANIAN  ANNIVERSARIES 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF   NTW   TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI'RESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  February  20,  1973 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  Join  my  colleagues  and  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  origin  and  descent  In  com- 
memorating two  anniversaries — the  722d 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Lith- 
uanian State  and  the  55th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  modem  Re- 
public of  Lithuania. 

For  more  than  seven  centuries  the 
brave  people  of  Lithuania  have  known 
and  suffered  under  the  terror  of  tjrants, 
Including  the  czars.  Hitler,  and  Stalin. 
For  over  100  years  these  gallant,  free- 
dom-loving people  fought  czarlst  oppres- 
sion until,  following  World  War  I,  they 
succeeded  in  becoming  an  Independent 
state  on  February  16, 1918. 

After  21  short  years  of  freedom.  Lith- 
uania became  a  battleground  of  World 
War  n,  occupied  first  by  the  Nazis  and 
then  by  the  Red  army.  All  freedoms  were 
abolished  under  the  ruthless  omiresslon 
of  their  Communist  masters.  Yet,  despite 
wanton  murder  of  their  leaders,  depor- 
tations to  Soviet  slave  camps,  and  dally 
harassment,  these  Indomitable  people 
never  lost  hope  that  their  freedom  will 
ultimately  be  returned. 

Their  Intense  devotion  to  liberty  has 
been  exemplified  by  the  Lithuanian  sail- 
or, Slmas  Kudirka,  who  dramatically  but 
unsuccessfully  tried  to  escape  from  a 
Soviet  ship.  Last  year,  some  17,000  Lith- 
uanian Catholics  appealed  to  the  United 
Nations  for  protection  of  their  human 
rights. 

It  Is  fitting  that  we  in  Congress,  by 
this  commemoration,  call  attention  to 
the  flame  of  liberty  that  glows  brightly 
In  Lithuania  and  other  Baltic  and  captive 
nations. 

I  Join  free  men  everywhere  In  the 
devout  hope  that  soon  these  great  and 
noble  people  will  again  know  the  Joys  of 
peace  and  freedom,  and  be  able  to  govern 
thetr  own  destiny. 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF    NEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning  reports  the  ef- 
forts made  on  February  20  by  250  resi- 
dents of  Co-op  City  in  the  Bronx  to  op- 
pose the  New  York  Telephone  Co.'s  re- 
quest for  another  rate  increase.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  burden  of  telephone 
rate  Increases  falls  heaviest  on  the  el- 
derly and  other  persons  with  fixed  in- 
comes. The  problem  of  rising  telephone 
charges  Is  a  matter  of  concern  for  the  en- 
tire Nation  because  of  the  effect  which 
it  has  on  the  finances  of  all  consumers. 

I  am  attaching  the  Times  article  to 
call  attention  to  the  situation  which  now 
confronts  New  Yorkers.  Following  that 
article,  I  am  Including  the  statement  of 
Meyer  Bersteln,  a  leader  of  yesterday's 
rate  protest,  which  was  delivered  prior  to 
the  Public  Service  Commission  hearing: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  21,  1973] 
Two  HUNOaED  AND  PlFTT  Pbotxstebs  DisauPT 
Phonz-Risx  Heabinq 
(By  Grace  Llchtenstein) 

A  raucous  Public  Service  Commission  hear- 
ing on  the  New  York  Telephone  Company's 
latest  request  for  a  rate  Increase  was  inter- 
rupted yesterday  when  250  angry  residents  of 
Co-op  City  swarmed  Into  the  hearing  room  in 
the  World  Trade  Center. 

The  Bronx  residents,  many  of  whom  were 
elderly  and  frail,  came  in  chartered  buses 
to  oppose  a  proposed  $306-million  increase, 
which  they  argued  would  hurt  old  and  poor 
people  the  hardest. 

Many  were  forced  to  stand  temporarily  be- 
cause there  were  not  enough  chairs,  when 
Stewart  C.  Boschwltz,  the  hearing  examiner 
caUed  a  limch  recess  at  12:10  PM.,  less  than 
an  hour  after  the  hearing  had  begun,  mem- 
bers of  the  group  shouted  protests,  explaining 
that  their  buses  were  scheduled  to  take  them 
back  to  the  Bronx  at  1  PJM. 

Urged  on  by  members  of  the  Congress  for 
United  Labor  Action,  a  militant  workers' 
group  that  has  appeared  at  several  phone 
hearings,  the  Co-op  City  residents  and  others 
took  over  the  microphone  for  most  of  the 
lunch  hour. 

"I  say  we  should  stop  using  the  phones — 
then  where  wo\iId  they  be?"  shouted  one 
woman  amid  the  din  of  competing  voices.  A 
woman  from  Forest  Hills,  Queens,  Mrs.  Peggy 
Berry,  charged  that  the  commission  "doesn't 
represent  the  public;  you  represent  big  busi- 
ness." One  elderly  woman  carried  a  sign  that 
read,  "Ma  BeU  is  an  expensive  mother." 

POLICX  CALLXD   IN 

After  the  lunch  break,  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer called  Port  Authority  policemen  Into 
the  hearing  room  when  Oavrlelle  Oemman, 
a  phone-company  operator  who  was  one  of 
the  militant  labor  speakers,  refused  to  leave 
the  witness  stand.  Three  policemen  arrived 
and  stood  over  Miss  Oemman,  who  then  re- 
linquished the  mlcrc^hone. 

During  quieter  moments.  New  York  City 
officials,  consumer  activists  and  private  phone 
users  urged  the  commission  to  reject  the 
rate-income  request.  Among  other  things,  the 
phone  company  wants  to  charge  20  cents 
for  a  pay  phone  call  and  eliminate  the  slngle- 
message-unlt  call.  Under  the  current  unlt- 
caU  system,  a  conversation  between  people  in 
the  same  local  area  costs  7.1  cents  whether 
It  lasts  three  minutes  or  three  hours.  The 
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company  wants  to  charge  for  local  calls  on 
a  timed  basis. 

The  most  unexpected  testimony  came  trota 
John  T.  Renck,  president  of  Local  1 106  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America,  whose 
3,300  members  are  telephone-company  plant 
workers  In  Queens. 

In  a  sworn  statement,  Mr.  Renck  said  he 
was  breaking  a  long-standing  union  position 
of  Impartiality  in  rate  cases  to  oppose  the 
$306-milllon  request.  The  money  would  not 
go  to  Improve  wages  or  phone  service,  he 
charged,  but  "toward  the  financing  of  man- 
agement's anti-employee  practices — toward 
the  maintenance  of  thier  standing  army  of 
strike-breakers,  toward  the  expansion  of 
their  company  police  and  spy  system." 

STTSVXILULNCX    CHAXGED 

Mr.  Renck  said  that  New  York  Telephone 
"is  making  voice  recordings  of  some  of  Its 
employes  without  their  knowledge."  These 
recordings,  he  said  are  translated  into  a  visual 
pattern  electronically  and  linked  to  a  lie- 
detector  device  to  decide  whether  the  em- 
ployes were  telling  the  truth. 

"I  suggest  that  the  management  which 
would  subject  Its  employes  to  this  kind  of 
surveUlance  would  not  hesitate  to  extend  It 
to  Its  subscribers,"  Mr.  Renck  said,  adding 
that  the  company,  which  he  referred  to  as 
"Big  Brother,"  might  use  such  a  technique 
to  decide  if  a  customer  was  lying  about  a 
disputed  phone  bill. 

Statement  of  Meter  Bernstein 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests,  feUow  co- 
opwrators,  this  is  my  last  opportunity  to 
speak  to  you  before  the  demonstration  on 
Tuesday,  February  20,  when  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  opens  Its  heculngs  on  the 
pending  telephone  rate  increase  In  New  York. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  youngster  and  became 
Involved  in  public  matters,  and  situations 
evolved  that  caused  concern  and  anguish  to 
the  public,  I've  heard  the  cry  "Why  doesn't 
someone  do  something  about  it?"  I  always 
wondered  "Who  is  this  Someone?" 

Is  he  the  Messiah?  Do  the  people  expect 
Heavenly  Intervention  or  Divine  guidance? 
Until  this  day  I  stUl  dont  know  who  they 
mean  when  they  say  "Someone." 

I  did  learn  that  when  the  populace  does 
become  concerned  about  a  condition  or  a 
precept  or  a  law;  and  If  It  acts  firmly  and 
resolutely,  it  could  change  the  undesirable 
conditions;  it  could  even  cause  the  UJS. 
Constitution  to  be  amended. 

But  the  resolve  to  act  must  be  present. 
The  determination  to  protest  must  be  made 
visible,  and  even  Inconveniences  and  sacrl- 
flces  are  made  Into  tools  of  protest. 

There  Is  no  "someone"  with  a  panacea  for 
the  lUs  that  befaU  us.  There  will  not  be 
Divine  Intercession  nor  will  there  be  any 
miracles.  The  only  one  who  can  help  you  is 
you. 

Only  you  can  stack  piles  of  letters  on  the 
Governor's  desk  telling  him  how  Inunoral 
It  was  for  the  Telephone  Co.  to  increase 
its  dividends  to  Its  affluent  stockholders  as 
they  did  last  year  after  raising  your  rates 
60%.  Not  only  was  it  Immoral,  but  It  was 
an  unconscionable  act  by  a  monoUthlc  mo- 
nopoly. 

Only  you  can  flU  the  buses  on  Tuesday, 
February  20,  to  be  transported  to  the  World 
Trade  Center,  where  you  wUl  voice  your 
great  concern  and  your  indignation  against 
another  unreasonable  and  unscrupulous  plot 
by  the  telephone  ccnnpany  to  extort  still 
more  dollars  from  your  pockets  to  pay  even 
higher  dividends  to  Its  stockholders  and 
higher  salaries  to  Its  fat  cat  executives.  whUe 
the  Wage  Board  holds  down  your  salaries. 

No!  There  is  no  somebody  who  is  going  to 
do  your  Job.  If  you  should  fail  to  act  deci- 
sively and  with  determination — "The  winter 
of  your  discontent  will  not  be  warmed  by 
the  summer  glow" — of  the  Yellow  Pages. 

Tuesday's  demonstration  must  be  success- 
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fuJ  lest  our  total  effort  die  aborning.  There 
Is  nucto  more  "Blocd.  Sweat  and  Tears"  to 
be  shed.  This  is  only  the  beginning.  I  must 
re]  leat  that  this  Is  not  a  panacea  for  our  Ills. 
Bu:  In  order  to  win  the  war  we  must  be 
sucicessrul  In  this  crucial  battle. 


LAZARUS  ZAMENHOP,  CREATOR 
OP  ESPERANTO 
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THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1973 

.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
15,  shortly  before  this  Congress  con- 
we   celebrated   the  birthday  of 
Zamenhof,  the  creator  of  the 
international  language  known  as  Esper- 
.  Zamenhof  was  bom  of  Polish  par- 
on  December  15,  1859,  and  died  at 
age  of  58,  after  havlnig  left  the  world 
legacy  which  may  someday  lead  to  in- 
ternational harmony  and  imderstanding. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
an  article  which  briefly  describes 
Ufe  of  Lazarus  Zamenhof.  Hopefully, 
international  language  which  he  cre- 
wlth  a  view  toward  lessening  na- 
tionalistic isolation  and  rivalry  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  In  popularity  the  world 
The  goal  of  worldwide  peace  will 
be  reached  through  worldwide  com- 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF    NEW    YORK 


onl'' 
mu  licatlon. 
ithe  article  follows : 

ZaMXNHOF:  Fathzr  or  Espekanto 
(By  Francolse  Nlederhausen) 

Id  the  streets  oX  the  unhappy  town  oX  my 
blrt  1,  savage  men  with  axes  and  Iron  bars 
fell  like  wild  beasts  upon  peaceful  citizens. 
who  w  only  crime  was  that  they  spoke  an- 
oth<  r  language  and  held  another  creed  than 
thoc  a  savages." 

Tl  le  man  who  wrote  these  lines  was  named 
Lazt  rus  Ludovlc  Zamenhof.  You  may  not 
kno^  f  his  name,  but  you  certainly  know  bis 
life'!  work,  for  Zamenhof  was  the  creator 
of  £  speranto.  an  international  language  of 
comiDunicatlon  between  peoples. 
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the  borders  of  Lithuania,  Poland  and 
Byelbrussia,  where  communities  speaking 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DOKTOBO    SSPERANTO    0>    "HE    WHO    ROPKS" 

Prom  his  schoolmaster  father,  he  had  In- 
herited a  gift  for  languages.  He  spoke  three 
fluently:  Russian.  Polish  and  German,  and 
could  read  three  others  freely:  Latin.  Hebrew 
and  French  (to  say  nothing  of  Yiddish).  He 
had  a  morfl  cursory  and  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  English,  Italian  and  several  other 
tongues. 

His  knowledge  of  English  and  French  con- 
vinced him  that  a  language  could  get  along 
without  the  complicated  declensions  and 
conjugations  of  the  Slavonic  tongues.  A  care- 
ful study  of  Russian  and  German  convinced 
him  that  a  wise  choice  of  sufGxes  and  pre- 
fixes could  reduce  the  sizs  of  the  vocabulary 
considerably,  while  French  and  German 
proved  the  usefulness  of  the  definite  article 
which  the  Slavonic  languages  do  not  have. 

His  work  led  to  the  publication  in  1867 
of  a  textbook  on  the  "Lingvo  Internacla" — 
the  International  language — for  which  he 
used  the  pen-name,  Doktoro  Esperanto  ("he 
who  hopes").  The  book,  whose  publication 
was  financed  by  his  future  father-in-law  as 
a  wedding  present,  explained  the  main  char- 
acteristics of  the  "lingvo":  a  vocabulary  with 
its  roots  drawn  mainly  from  the  Romance 
and  Germanic  languages;  detachable  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes  added  to  these  roots  and 
serving  for  all  grammatical  distinctions;  and 
a  very  simple  grammar  consisting  of  16  short 
rules.  The  language,  moreover,  was  fully  in- 
dependent and  had  its  own  individuality. 

In  the  following  years,  other  textbooks 
were  published  as  well  as  a  dictionary  and 
translations  into  Esperanto.  At  the  same 
time,  the  first  supporters  came  on  the  scene : 
first  In  Poland,  then  In  Germany.  Bulgaria. 
Russia,  etc.  Soon,  groups  were  forming  every- 
where. In  1894,  an  Important  eveiit  oc- 
curred— the  support  of  Leon  Tolstoy  who 
wrote  in  "Posrednlk":  "After  only  two  hours 
of  study  I  was  able.  If  not  to  write  Esperan- 
to, at  any  rate  to  read  it  freely."  He  urged 
everyone  to  learn  this  language  "because  the 
sacrifice  is  so  small  and  the  eventual  benefits 
so  great  that  no  one  should  refuse  to  try  it." 

A    COMMON    GROUND    FOR    AGREEMENT    AMONG 
MEN 

The  movement  was  growing  steadily.  In 
Scandinavia,  England,  Prance  and  elsewhere 
scholars  were  becoming  Interested  in  the 
exi)erlnMnt.  In  1906,  the  first  Esperanto  Con- 
gress was  held  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  In 
Prance.  To  attend  It,  Zamenhof  and  his  wife 
travelled  all  the  way  from  Warsaw  In  a  third- 
class  railway  carrUge.  Zamenhof  was  awed 
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ranto  over  to  Its  Language  Committee  whose 
Job  It  was  to  survey  the  evolution  of  the 
lang\iage  and  to  give  official  approval  to  new 
words  Introduced  Into  It. 

At  the  Congress  of  Races  In  London,  in 
1911,  he  presented  a  report  stressing  that 
physical  differences  were  less  Important  than 
those  of  language  and  customs.  "Discord 
among  men,"  he  said,  "will  never  cease  until 
they  grow  accustomed  to  giving  more  Im- 
portance to  the  word  'man'  than  to  the  words 
•people"  and  'race'."  In  his  mind,  the  peoples 
of  the  world  were  separated  mainly  by  lan- 
guage and  religious  customs.  To  bring  them 
together,  he  suggested  a  neutral  language 
and  a  neutral  ethical  basis  which  would  pro- 
vide a  common  ground  for  sigreement  be 
tween  all  men  of  goodvrlll. 

A    "LINGVO    rNTEBNACIA"    WTrH    80,000    WORDS 

He  meant  to  discuss  this  Idea  at  the  tenth 
Universal  Esperanto  Congress  In  Paris  when 
war  broke  out  In  1914.  To  Zamenhof,  this  was 
a  terrible  blow,  but  he  continued  to  fight  for 
his  Ideals.  Back  In  Warsaw  In  1915  he  drafted 
a  "Letter  to  Diplomats"  In  which  he  empha- 
sized that  the  main  duty  of  any  future  peace 
treaty  would  be  to  guarantee  to  all  races  and 
minorities  equality  and  freedom  In  the  coun- 
tries In  which  they  lived.  This  was  his  last 
public  act;  he  died  on  April  14, 1917. 

Zamenhof  had  foreseen  that  Esperanto 
would  evolve  and  grow  like  any  other  living 
language.  From  a  vocabulary  of  904  roots 
which  could  be  used  to  form  about  10,000 
words  (1887) .  it  has  grown  to  more  than  80,- 
000  words  based  upon  some  7,800  root  words. 
Zamenhof  himself  contributed  greatly  to  en- 
riching the  language,  not  only  by  his  poems, 
speeches  and  articles,  but  also  through  his 
translations  Into  Esperanto  of  works  by 
Gogol,  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  MoUldre,  Hans 
Andersen,  Ooethe,  Schiller,  Heine  and  Sholem 
Aleichem.  His  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  he  translated  In  full  was  published 
after  his  death  In  1926. 

Two  world  wars  destroyed  many  Esperanto 
libraries  and  organizations  In  Europe,  but 
they  were  unable  to  stamp  out  the  language 
and  the  Ideal  which  inspired  Zamenhof.  To- 
day, there  are  several  million  Esperanto 
speakers  In  the  world  and  Its  literature,  both 
original  or  translated,  amounts  to  more  than 
50.000  volumes.  There  are  chairs  or  courses 
In  Esperanto  in  some  thirty  universities.  The 
language  Is  taught  in  schools  in  twenty-two 
countries,  to  say  nothing  of  countless  eve- 
ning classes.  Twenty  radio  stations  broadcast 
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Zamenhof  was  deeply  affected  by 
)rejudlces  and  the  antagonisms  stirring 
[ninor  tower  of  Babel.  Local  officials  were 
Orthodox  faith  and  spoke  Russian; 
oblllty  were  generally  Roman  Catholics 
ipoke  Polish;  the  peasants  talked  to  each 
in  Lithuanian  or  Byelorussian,  while 
Fewlsh  shopkeepers  spoke  Yiddish  and 
in  a  section  apart.  Hoatile  prejudices, 
languages,  customs  and  religions  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Bialystok  against 


Esperanto,"  Zamenhof  once  said,  "knows 
neither  weak  nor  strong  nations,  privileged 
nor  Inferior  peoples.  ...  All  of  us  equal  on 
neutral  ground,  should  consider  ourselves 
members  of  the  same  human  family."  To  pay 
tribute  to  this  great  vision,  Esperantlsta  from 
all  over  the  world  met  In  Warsaw  last  August 
for  their  Universal  Congress. 


LET    US    HELP    KEEP    LITHUANIA'S 
DREAM  ALIVE 


was  bom  a  hundred  years  ago  on  De 
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Paris,  he  was  given  an  official  reception  at 
the  City  Hall  and  decorated  with  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  he  dined  on  the  Eiffel  Tower 
with  a  group  of  world  famous  scholars. 

But  even  greater  satisfactions  were  await- 
ing him  at  Boulogne.  Eight  hundred  men  and 
women  from  thirty  countries  had  assembled 
there  and  all  of  them,  whether  in  their 
official  statements  or  their  private  conversa- 
tions were  speaking  Esperanto.  The  "lingvo 
Internacla"  had  become  a  reality — and  no 
one  was  more  surprised  than  Zamenhof 
himself. 

The  Boulogne  congress  gave  him  the  op- 
porttmlty  of  stressing  the  moral  and  social 
Importance  of  his  work:  Esperanto  was  not 
an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  of  contributing 
to  a  better  vmderstandlng  between  peoples.  It 
was  a  step  towards  the  unity  of  mankind. 

The  following  year,  he  developed  this  Idea 
at  the  Esperanto  congress  In  Geneva,  stat- 
ing his  conviction  that  the  International 
language  was  a  means  of  bringing  men  to- 
gether by  breaking  down  the  barriers  be- 
tween them.  He  exalted  the  brotherhood  of 
man  which  seemed  to  him  the  only  creed 
acceptable  to  all  peoples  and  to  all  faiths. 
Year  after  year,  at  Esperanto  congresses,  he 
explamed  his  Ideas  on  tolerance  and  human 
rights. 

This  rde  of  guide  seemed  so  Important  to 
him  that,  In  1912.  he  renounced  all  honours 
and  turned  the  llnguJstlc  problema  of  Espe- 


each  other 

To  a  sensitive  boy  belonging  to  a  group 

whlc|i  could  express  Itself  only  In  a  dead  lan- 

cv  In  an  adopted  one,  these  conflicts 

very  tragic.  At  a  very  early  age,  young 

developed  the  Idea  that  a  common 

would  help  to  break  down  at  least 

of  the  barriers  separating  pec^Ie  from 

Another. 

Idea   haunted   him   throughout  his 

and  adolescence:  first  In  Warsaw 

his  parents  moved  In  1873  and  where 

attended  high  school,  then  In  Moe- 

rhere  he  studied  medicine.  In  Vienna 

he  took  a  course  In  ophthalmology  and 

again  where  he  »et  up  a  practice 

oculist. 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF   CONNECncITT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  20.  1973 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  1918,  the  people  of  Lithuania  de- 
clared their  nation  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent. At  this  time  each  year,  many 
Members  of  Congress  and  many  Individ- 
uals of  Lithuanian  heritage  pay  homage 
to  these  brave  Individuals  who  have  ded- 
icated  their  lives  for  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent nation,  only  to  have  this  cher- 
ished goal  crtished  by  German  and  Soy- 
let  authoritarian  forces. 

The  people  of  lathuatUa  started  on  the 
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bright  rosKl  to  freedom  some  55  years 
ago  with  their  successful  revolt  against 
Communist  control,  bringing  their  flow- 
ering country  into  the  league  of  demo- 
cratic nations.  While  the  Lithuanian  na- 
tion began  to  prosper  and  remsdned 
peaceful  during  the  hectic  1920's  and 
1930's  Soviet  forces  devastated  this  hon- 
orable coimtry  into  submission  to  their 
totalitarian  goals.  Although  the  Lithu- 
anian people  continued  to  strive  for 
freedom  and  democracy,  even  under 
these  harsh  conditions,  once  again  their 
dreams  were  shattered  by  the  reconquer- 
ing German  armies  and  again  by  the  ty- 
rannical Soviet  forces  in  the  early  1940's. 

The  steadfastness  of  these  brave  peo- 
ple In  striving  for  freedom  and  democ- 
racy can  be  best  exemplified  by  the  tragic 
death  of  more  than  30,000  valiant  free- 
dom fighters  from  1940  to  1952,  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  liberation 
from  autocratic  rule  in  their  dedica- 
tion to  develop  a  free  and  democratic 
nation. 

Although  organized  and  armed  resist- 
ance hsis  ceased  to  exist  since  1952,  the 
silent  struggle  for  liberty  and  sover- 
eignty in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  these 
heroic  people  can  never  be  suppressed. 
It  is  imperative  for  those  of  us  who  are 
living  under  freedom  and  independence, 
and  who  often  take  it  for  granted,  to 
amplify  the  ideals  of  these  people  and  to 
relate  to  the  desires  of  freedom  that  the 
Lithuanian  people  possess  but  cannot 
express  for  fear  of  oppression.  We  must 
continue  to  declare  our  concern  for  and 
our  interest  in  these  courageous  people, 
for  to  cease  this  expression  would  be  to 
shatter  their  hopes  for  liberty  and  Inde- 
pendence. We  must  keep  their  dreams 
alive. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  FOR 
NONINDIGENT 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  know,  I  have  again  in- 
troduced legislation  to  permit  employer 
contributions  to  trust  funds  established 
for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  costs 
of  legal  services.  That  bill  Is  H.R.  77. 

With  lawyer  referral  services  and  fed- 
erally funded  programs  providing  legal 
aid  for  the  poor,  and  the  wealthy  being 
able  to  afford  legal  services — the  great 
moderate  income,  middle  class  of  our 
country  is  being  denied  essential  legal 
protection.  These  average,  taxpaylng 
Americans  cannot  afford,  or  do  not  think 
they  can  afford,  a  lawyer.  The  bill  I  am 
sponsoring  will  go  a  long  way  in  provid- 
ing essential  legal  services  to  millions  of 
middle  Americans. 

I  have  come  across  a  stimulating  arti- 
cle dealing  with  the  problem,  by  the 
Honorable  David  N.  Edelsteln,  Chief 
Judge,  U.S.  District  Court,  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York.  The  article  appeared 
in  the  January  24,  1973,  edition  of  the 
New  York  Law  Journal.  I  ask  that  the 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows : 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Gap  in  Legal  Skrvzces — Modkratx-Incomk 
Class 
(By  David  N.  Edelsteln) 
Major  strides  have  been  made  during  the 
last  decade  In  expanding  availability  of  legal 
services  to  low  Income  persons.  Substantial 
financial  resources  and  legal  talent  have  been, 
and  are  being,  committed  to  programs  provid- 
ing free  legal  services  to  the  poor.  In  addition, 
financial  support  of  reaearch  has  provided 
new  Insights  Into  the  nature  and  magnitude 
of  the  legal  needs  of  the  poor. 

NOTED  DEVELOPMENTS 

Funding  of  experimental  programs  has  per- 
mitted evaluation  of  new  methods  of  deliver- 
ing legal  services  to  the  poor.  Although  no 
one  factor  can  be  said  to  account  for  this 
renewed  effort,  two  developments  undoubt- 
edly would  be  Included  at  the  head  of  any 
list  of  significant  factors:  ( 1 )  the  substantial 
funds  allocated  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  programs  providing  legal 
services  for  the  poor  In  clvU  matters  and  (2) 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  requiring 
states  to  provide  counsel  to  Indigent  persons 
accused  of  crimes  [serious  crlmee — Gideon  v. 
Wainwright,  372  U.S.  336  (1963);  any  crime 
the  possible  penalty  for  which  Is  a  Jail  term 
of  any  duration — Arger singer  v.  Hamlin,  407 
U.S.  25  (1972)].  Although  adequate  and  ef- 
fective delivery  of  legal  services  to  the  poor 
la  hardly  Ideal,  the  problem  has  been  recog- 
nized and  Is  being  addressed. 

Ironically,  these  recent  efforts  directed  at 
meeting  the  legal  needs  of  the  poor  have  also 
pointed  up  bow  little  Is  known  and  under- 
stood about  the  legal  needs  of  persons  of 
moderate  Income  ($5,000-*15,000/$20,000). 
Thait  the  problem  of  imfulfllled  legal  needs 
Is  not  confined  to  persons  who  meet  the  fi- 
nancial eligibility  requirements  for  free  legal 
service  Is  exemplified  by  the  plight  of  persons 
whose  income  only  marginally  exceeds  ceil- 
ings Imposed  by  the  free  programs. 

Members  of  this  Income  group,  although 
technically  above  the  poverty  level,  may  well 
forgo  use  of  lawyers'  services  when  needed 
simply  because  they  cannot  afford  the  full 
cost  of  legal  services  In  the  market  place. 
However,  the  problem  of  unfleruse  of  legal 
counsel  may  well  extend  to  middle-income 
persons  well  above  the  poverty  line. 

In  some  cases,  actual  cost  of  a  lawyer's 
services  may  be  an  Inhibiting  factor;  in  other 
cases,  it  may  be  untutored  fear  about  the 
high  cost  of  lawyers'  services.  However,  other 
factors  beyond  cost,  or  assumptions  about 
cost,  may  be  equally  pyowerful  In  depressing 
use  of  lawyers'  services  by  moderate  Income 
persons. 

Some  of  the  other  reasons  suggested  in- 
clude failure  to  recognize  the  need  for  a 
lawyer's  help  on  some  matters,  misconcep- 
tions that  alternative  resources  are  adequate 
or  equally  effective,  uncertainty  when  first 
confronted  with  the  task  of  chooelng  a  law- 
yer, diffidence  about  asking  for  help  with. a 
matter  that  may  be  seen  by  others  as  trivial. 

The  Implications  are  serious,  Indeed.  If 
there  does  exist  an  unmet  need  for  legal 
services  among  middle-income  persons,  re- 
gardless of  the  reasons.  Legal  rights  and  in- 
terests Important  to  the  Individual  may 
not  bs  adequately  protected  or  effectively 
asserted  without  a  lawyer's  counsel — 
whether  that  entails  representation  In  court 
or  rendering  advice  on  what  those  rights  are. 
Moreover,  the  viability  of  the  legal  system 
and  legal  institutions  Is  generally  weakened 
If  a  substantial  segment  of  the  population 
believes  that  the  courts,  lawyers,  and  the 
legal  system  are  not  interested  In  and  can- 
not be  responsive  to  the  everyday  legal  prob- 
lems of  the  ordinary  man. 

crowing  concern 
There  Is  a  deepening  concern,  particularly 
within  the  legal  profession,  that  moderate- 
Income  persons  are  not  seeking  legal  help 
when  needed.  Two  programs.  In  particular, 

which  have  received  the  support  of  the  orga- 
nized Bar  are  designed  to  moderate  the  effect 
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of  some  of  the  factors  perceived  to  Inhibit 
use  of  lawyers'  s?rvice — lawyer  referral  serv- 
ices and  legal  Insurance. 

Lawyer  referral  services  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  organized  Bar  in  many  com- 
munities to  facilitate  initial  contact  with  a 
lawyer.  Although  the  nature  and  scope  of 
these  services  vary  among  communities,  they 
all  share  certain  common  characteristics. 
Upon  request  of  any  Individual,  regardless 
of  his  income,  the  service  will  furnish  the 
name  of  a  lawyer  or  names  of  several  lawyers 
with  whom  the  Inquirer  may  discuss  his 
problem. 

In  most  communities,  the  list  from  which 
the  service  makes  the  referral  consists  of 
those  lawyers  who  have  Indicated  a  desire  to 
participate  In  the  program.  In  some  com- 
munities, the  referral  service  is  limited  to 
providing  the  inquirer  with  the  names  of 
attorneys.  In  others,  participating  attorneys 
also  agree  to  provide  initial  consultation  of 
one  half  hour  at  an  established  minimal  fee 
(e.g.  $5-«10).  Thereafter,  of  course,  the  at- 
torney's fee  is  whatever  he  and  the  client 
agree  upon. 

POTENTIAL    rOR    SERVICE 

A  strong  and  effective  lawyer  referral  sen-- 
ice  can  do  much  to  encourage  use  of  law- 
yers where  the  principal  inhibiting  element 
Is  fear  and  concern  on  the  part  of  the  public 
arising  out  of  the  unknown,  especially  where 
the  plan  affords  a  preliminary  consultation 
at  a  modest  fee.  Hof.-ever.  lawyer  referral  is 
not  aimed  at  moderating  cost  of  service  be- 
yond the  initial  contact. 

Legal  insurance  is  seen  by  many  as  hav- 
ing significant  potential  not  only  as  an  ef- 
fective measure  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the 
individual  availing  himself  of  a  law-yer's 
servic3  but  also  as  a  device  to  moderate 
generalized  fears  about  cost.  An  experiment 
in  legal  insurance  has  been  operating  in 
Shreveport,  La.,  since  January.  1971.  under 
the  auspices  of  the  local  Bar,  with  coopera- 
tion of  a  locai  union  and  employers,  and 
with  financial  support  from  both  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. 

Membership  in  the  plan  is  available  to 
members  of  a  union  who  elect  to  participate 
by  authorizing  a  payroll  deduction  of  2  cents 
an  hour  toward  the  cost  of  the  Insurance. 
Coverage  under  tne  plan  includes  reimburse- 
ment for  legal  fees  Incurred  by  the  insured 
or  his  dependents.  The  plan  operates  In  a 
fashion  similar  to  medical  Insurance  in  that 
it  provides  for  reimbursement  of  fees,  up  to 
specified  maximums,  and  no  restrictions  on 
the  insured's  free  choice  of  a  lawyer. 

Programs  of  legal  Insurance  in  other  com- 
munities and  covering  other  groups  are  In 
various  stages  of  planning  and  development. 
Both  legal  Insurance  plans  and  lawyers  re- 
ferral services  are  or  may  be  directed  at  the 
public  generally  and  do  not  limit  the  individ- 
ual's free  choice  of  an  attorney.  Other  pro- 
grams, such  as  prepaid  group  plans  estab- 
lished by  some  unions,  have  been  established 
for  specific  groups  and  may  utilize  the  con- 
cept of  a  preselected  panel  of  lawyers. 

All  of  the  above  plans  assume  that  the 
public  is  not  fully  utilizing  lawyers'  services. 
Each  of  these  plans  attempts  to  moderate  one 
or  more  of  the  problems  that  are  seen  as 
Inhibiting  use.  They  are  valid  and  valuable 
experiments  because  they  help  some  people 
obtain  legal  service  who  might  otherwise  re- 
frain from  seeking  legal  help  when  needed. 
Moreover,  the  experience  under  these  plans 
can  be  useful  In  evaluating  effective  means 
for  asstu-lng  optimum  use  of  lawyers'  serv- 
ices. 

The  benefit  to  be  achieved  from  these  plans 
Is  limited,  however.  First  of  all,  they  only 
reach  a  small  proportion  of  the  public — 
either  because  of  limits  in  eligibility  or  be- 
cause, as  the  case  of  lawyers  referral,  the 
service  does  not  exist  In  many  communities 
or  Is  limited  in  its  visibility.  Secondly,  these 

plans  represent  a  response  to  a  felt  need  that 

Is  neither  verified  or  quantified. 
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UnXJ!   KNOWN 

'  lie  fact  of  the  matter  1b  that  very  Uttle 
cnown  about  the  unfulfilled  legal  needs  of 
""  "rate-Income  persons.  Elementary  ques- 
remaln  yet  to  be  answered.  For  example, 
la  the  nature,  range,  and  frequency  of 
prfblems  confronted  by  middle  Income  per- 
;  how  do  they  deal  with  these  problems; 
»hat  extent  and  under  what  circumstances 
they  avail  themselves  of  legal  counsel; 
sn  and  why  do  they  fall  to  do  so. 
'  lie  answers  to  these  questions  will  tell  us 
"""  r  there  Is.  In  fact,  under-use  of  legal 
among  moderate  income  persons  or 
sub-groups  within  this  Income  group 
can  suggest  how  this  problem  may  be 
led.  In  the  absence  of  this  information, 
B  Impossible  to  assess  either  the  value  of 
ictlveneas  of  existing  programs  aimed  at 
fa<  Ultatlng  use  of  lawyers'  services. 

]  tecognlzlng  the  need  for  fuller  knowledge 
ab^ut  the  legal  needs  of  the  public,  generally, 
moderate  Income  persons,  specifically 
American  Bar  Association  has  appointed 
Special   Committee   to   Survey  the  Legal 
■  ■■"  of  the  Public.  The  committee's  task  Is 
d:   (1)  to  design  and  execute  a  survey 
the  public  and  (2)  to  report  the  findings 
the  study  and  make  appropriate  recom- 
m«  Qdatlons.  The  committee  has  developed  a 
Bx^vey  design  which  will  meet  the  highest 
ds  for  rigor  and  objectivity.  It  will 
the  services  of  a  nationally  known  and 
"zed    university    affiliated    sxirvey    re- 
organization to  provide  expert  con- 
sultation on  the  research  design,  sampling, 
questionnaire  and  to  conduct  the  Inter- 
T  and  Initially  process  the  data, 
la  hoped  that  this  study  will  make  a 
BuAstantlal  contribution  to  knowledge  and, 
the  extent  Indicated  by  the  study  flnd- 
s,  will  lead  to  reforms  that  will  assure  that 
person  is  deprived  of  the  help  of  a  lawyer 
~  needed. 
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in.   261— THE   ASIAN  AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS  CABINET  COMMrTTEE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 


or   CALIFORNIA 

T^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22.  1973 

Ur.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Spjaker,  contrary  to  public  opinion, 
pn  Judlce  and  bigotry  aimed  at  Asian 
Aiiericans  are  not  relics  of  the  past.  In- 
evidence  continues  to  mount  that 
of  Asian  extraction  are  not 
from  prejudice  and  bigotry  here  in 
country  they  helped  create. 
'  'et,  a  myth  persists  in  our  country 
the  welfare  and  well-being  of 
Americans.  This  myth  perpetuates 
idea  that  they  have  fully  realized 
"American  dream."  and  that  there 
lo  bigotry  and  prejudice  directed  to- 
■  Asian  Americans. 
■^  Thile  it  is  true  that  Asian  Americans 
surmoimted  legal,  economic,  po- 
lltital,  educational,  and  social  barriers, 
facts  Indicate  that,  in  all  too  many 
instances,  the  remnants  of  prejudice  and 
big  >try  still  pervade  our  society  and  con- 
tin  le  to  confront  the  Asian  American. 
'.  "Oday,  due  partly  to  the  historic  coti- 
ons,  and  partly  to  the  recent  influx 
Asians  to  America,  the  Asian  Amer- 
communitles  are  plagued  by  prob- 
approaching  crisis  proportions.  The 
pni)lems  reach  into  every  facet  of  life, 
res  iltlng  in  Job  discrimination,  and  gov- 
ern mental  neglect  of  the  special  reeds 
of  both  the  youthful  and  the  elderly 
Aslfen  American. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  place  today's  problems  in  perspec- 
tive, I  feel  that  we  should  first  briefly 
review  the  history  of  Asian  Americans. 
HISTORIC  vnw 

When  Asians  entered  this  country, 
their  initial  reception  was  mixed — at 
best — ranging  from  an  open  hostility  to 
a  tolerance  that  has  later  flared  into 
violence. 

JAPANZSX    AMERICAN    HISTORT 

The  history  of  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  in  this  Nation  has  been  marked 
by  reoccurring  prejudice  and  repression. 
They  suffered  the  wrath  and  injustice 
which  led  to  the  racist  phrase  "yellow 
peril,"  and  which  permitted  the  enact- 
ment by  1941  of  some  500  Federal,  State, 
and  local  laws  and  ordinances  directed 
against  Japanese  aliens  and,  in  many 
cases,  their  Amerlcan-bom  citizen 
children. 

Yet,  the  crowning  blow  of  the  preju- 
dice and  hatred  toward  Japanese  Ameri- 
cans was  not  until  the  spring  of  1942, 
when  110,000  Japanese  Americans  were 
arbitrarily  denied  their  constitutional 
rights,  subjected  to  mass  evacuation,  and 
herded  into  relocation  camps  to  live  for 
the  duration  of  World  War  n. 

Meanwhile,  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry, who  were  permitted  to  join  the 
U.S.  Army,  formed  the  famed  442d  Regi- 
mental Combat  Team  which  won  ac- 
claim as  the  most  decorated  military  unit 
in  American  history  for  its  size  and 
length  of  service.  In  addition,  the  unit 
won  fame  as  the  "Purple  Heart  Regi- 
ment," for  its  troops  suffered  more  than 
300  percent  casualties  in  terms  of  its 
initial  complement  of  troops. 

We  have  done  much  to  repudiate  the 
unjust  laws  and  ordinances  directed 
againt  Japanese  Americans. 

I  was  pleased  to  coauthor  the  measure 
which  repealed  the  order  permitting  the 
tragic  incarceration  of  loyal  Japanese 
Americans  during  World  War  n.  The 
work  of  Congressmen  Holifixld  and 
Matsunaga  in  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  American  people  deserves 
high  praise  and  I  was  pleased  to  join 
them  in  this  effort. 

We  have  done  much  to  change  the 
philosophy  which  brought  about  and  al- 
lowed the  imprisonment  in  those  camps. 
But,  what  do  we  know  about  the  prej- 
udice that  occurred  after  the  war?  What 
do  we  know  about  the  effect  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  Japanese  Americans  on 
their  culture? 

Despite  their  heroic  efforts  in  defense 
of  our  coimtry,  they  returned  to  their 
homes  and  farms  to  find  that  they  had 
been  confiscated. 

They  returned,  not  to  a  well-deserved 
hero's  welcome,  but  rather,  to  find  that 
Japanese-American  names  had  been 
stricken  from  community-sponsored 
plaques  and  monuments  that  had  been 
placed  to  honor  the  American  dead. 

They  returned  to  find  that  life  in  the 
internment  camps  had  broken  down  the 
heretofore  greatest  strength  of  the  Japa- 
nese American  group — family  unity. 

They  found  that  family  discipline,  the 
keystone  of  Japanese-American  social 
control,  was  lessened  by  the  communal 
living  imposed  by  incarceration. 

The  culminating  effect  of  incarcera- 
tion was  the  devastation  of  Japanese- 
American  family  life  and  social  control. 
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CHZZOSE-AKSUCAN    HIBTORT 

Lured  to  America  by  the  gold  rush  of 
1848,  within  3  years  there  were  25,000 
Chinese  in  California.  To  ease  their  fears 
of  the  strange  ways  here,  they  banded 
closely  together— retaining  their  Chinese 
language,  food,  clothes,  and  cxistoms. 
During  almost  the  first  20  years  of  Chi- 
nese immigration  to  the  United  States, 
the  Chinese  led  lives  of  hard  work  and 
respect.  But  during  the  depression  of 
1876,  after  the  transcontinental  railroad 
was  completed,  a  scapegoat  was  needed. 
The  Chinese  became  that  sciu)egoat. 

The  Chinese — ^not  Chinese  Americans 
because  they  were  denied  citizenship- 
were  stoned,  robbed,  beaten  and  mas- 
sacred. Special  taxes  were  levied  to  be 
paid  almost  entirely  by  the  Chinese.  In 
1882,  Ccmgress  passed  the  first  of  the  In- 
famous Chinese  exclusion  acts  which 
suspended  Chinese  immigration  for  10 
years.  When  Chinese  immigration  was 
reinstituted,  only  a  little  more  than  100 
Chinese  were  allowed  to  immigrate  to 
this  country  per  year.  It  Is  around  this 
time  in  Chinese-American  history  that 
the  phrase  "not  a  Chinaman's  chance" 
came  into  commrai  usage. 

When  the  obvious  prejudice  against 
Chinese  Americans  let  down  after  World 
War  n,  almost  one  out  of  five  Chinese 
Americans  began  work  as  an  engineer, 
doctor,  scientist  or  teacher.  Yet  exclusion 
laws  were  not  even  repealed  imtfl  1943, 
after  China  and  the  United  States  be- 
came allies. 

But  even  with  the  many  contributions 
of  Chinese  Americans — ranging  from  art 
to  acupuncture — discrimination  toward 
Chinese  Americans  remains.  In  one  of 
the  Chinese  Americans'  largest  com- 
munities, San  Francisco's  Chinatown, 
one-third  of  the  families  earn  less  than 
the  Federal  poverty  level,  due  primarily 
to  Chinese  Americans  being  excluded 
from  many  Jobs  because  of  their  race. 

FIUFIMO   AMERICAN    HISTOST 

History  has  not  only  been  xmjust  to  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  American,  It  has 
also  imjustly  treated  other  Asian  Amer- 
ican groups. 

Filipinos  were  brought  to  America  in 
order  to  meet  an  acute  need  for  cheap 
farm  labor  and,  like  his  Asian  brothers— 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese — ^he  was  sub- 
jected to  exploitation. 

In  the  late  1920's,  as  the  Depression 
approached  and  the  competition  for  Jobs 
Increased,  an  antl-Fillpino  feeling  devel- 
oped which  resulted  in  riots  against  the 
Filipino  in  Watsonville,  Exeter,  and 
Tulare.  Calif.,  and  Yakima.  Wash.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Filipino  American  Posi- 
tion Paper;  in  Los  Angeles,  around  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  chamber  of 
commerce  described  Filipinos  as  the 
"most  worthless,  imscrupulous,  shiftless, 
diseased  seml-barbarlans  that  ever  came 
to  our  shores."  Again,  according  to  the 
same  paper;  in  San  Francisco,  a  Judge 
during  the  same  period  called  Filipinos 
"savages  who  were  taking  the  jobs  and 
women  from  decent  white  boys." 

KOREAN  AMERICAN    HISTORT 

The  ability  and  Ingenuity  of  many 
Korean  immigrants  was  never  fully 
realized  due  to  educational,  cultiural,  and 
language  barriers.  The  resources  brought 
to  this  country  by  Korean  Americans, 
since  they  began  immigrating  to  this 
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country  during  the  1920's,  have  never 
been  tapped  to  their  full  potential. 

When  the  national  origin  quota  was 
enacted  in  1924,  the  immigration  of 
Koreans  to  America  was  limited  to  less 
than  750  annually  until  1956.  After  1962, 
a  significant  number  of  Kgrean  im- 
migrants began  to  arrive  in  America. 

SAMOAH  AMZRICAN  BISTORT 

The  attitudes  which  have  resulted  in 
the  prejudice  and  bigotry  toward  other 
Asian  Americans  have  certainly  not  es- 
caped the  Samoans  who  have  adopted 
this  country  as  their  own. 

Despite  tiieir  loyalty  to  this  country, 
their  penchant  for  work,  their  profici- 
ency in  learning  and  adapting,  their 
strong  family-oriented  society;  the 
Samoan  Americans  have  found  them- 
selves victims  of  the  same  neglect  lev- 
eled toward  other  Asian  Immigrants  to 
America. 

While  their  history  in  the  United 
States  has  not  been  as  long  as  others, 
they,  too,  have  met  social,  political,  and 
economic  discrimination. 

And  these  attitudes  have,  unfortu- 
nately, carried  over  to  today. 

RMPLOTMENT 

Contrary  to  public  opinion,  the  Asian 
Americans,  like  other  minority  groups, 
do  experience  prejudice  in  the  Job  mar- 
ket. 

Just  last  month,  a  five-member  task 
force  appointed  by  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  accused 
county  officials  of  racial  and  ethnic  bias 
toward  Asian  Americans.  During  a  2- 
year  study  In  the  area,  the  Los  Angeles 
County  task  force  foimd  that  Asian 
Americans  were  not  being  actively  re- 
cruited and  advanced  as  merited  by  their 
skills  and  ability.  Solutions  recommend- 
ed by  the  task  force  include;  the  em- 
ployment of  an  Asian- American  recruit- 
ment analyst;  the  recruiting  of  minori- 
ties in  all  apprenticeship  programs;  and 
increasing  the  number  of  apprentices  in 
all  departments. 

I  give  my  full  support  for  increasing 
the  number  of  qualified  Asian  Americans 
employed  by  the  county  government  tn 
necessary  positions. 

But  involvement  on  the  coimty  level 
,  alone  Is  not  going  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  Asian  Americans.  Due  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problems,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment most  certainly  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  provide  more  employment  for 
Asian  Americans  than  it  Is  now  provid- 
ing. 

For  example,  a  1965  study  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions found  that  the  PiUpIno  at  $2,925 
had  the  lowest  annual  Income  of  any 
ethnic  group  in  the  State. 

For  those  Asian  Americans  who  are 
eminently  well  qualified— for  those  who 
have  overcome  the  barriers  to  quality  ed- 
ucation— even  for  them,  advancement  is 
stifled  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  most  recent  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
figures  show  that  Asian  Americans  rep- 
resent 1  percent  of  the  U.S.  population. 
The  almost  21,000  Asian  Americans  work- 
ing for  the  Federal  Government  repre- 
sent less  than  1  percent  of  the  Federal 
work  force;  but  It  is  In  the  higher  grades 
that  the  real  discrimination  takes  place. 
In  the  upper  echelons  of  Federal  em- 
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ployment,  the  Adan  Axaerican  is  virtu- 
ally excluded. 

Out  of  5,766  GS-16,  OS-IT,  and  GS-18 
positions,  only  16 — or  less  than  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent — are  filled  by  Asian 
Americans,  according  to  recent  Qovem- 
ment  statistics. 

In  the  Postal  Field  Service,  no  Asian 
American  Is  as  high  as  a  level  16. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  lack  of  advancement 
in  the  public  sectw  no  doubt  carries  over 
into,  and  has  considerable  influence 
upon,  the  private  sector  of  the  economy. 
However,  in  addition,  one  of  the  moat 
dlfScuIt  obstacles  I  foimd  was  the  notice- 
able lack  of  available  information  on  Job 
hiring  procedures  in  the  private  sector 
regarding  the  Asian  American. 

THS    AOE) 

Mderly  Asian  Americans  perhaps  face 
the  most  severe  problems  in  the  com- 
munity. 

According  to  the  most  recent  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  "elderly 
Asian  Americans  are  suffering  from  im- 
precedented  ptoblems  that  are  devastat- 
ing the  lives  of  these  aged  people." 

Because  of  the  language  barrier  and 
the  lack  of  bilingual  staff  In  social  serv- 
ice agencies,  the  elder  Asian  American  is 
not  acquainted  with  the  available  bene- 
fits such  as  social  security,  old-age  as- 
sistance, health  care,  housing  and  recrea- 
tion. In  addition  to  cultural  differences, 
some  Asian  Americans  face  other  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  their  races.  For 
Instance,  sickle  cell  anemia  affects 
Samoans  and  its  detection  is  combined 
with  cultursJ  problems  for  the  Samoans. 

When  we  realize  that  the  suicide  rate 
among  Asian-American  elderly  In  cer- 
tain tureas  is  three  times  the  national 
average— when  we  realize  that  studies 
show  that  34  percent  of  Asian  American 
elderly  have  never  had  a  medical  or 
dental  examination;  It  should  be  obvious 
that  the  problems  facing  Asian- American 
aged  are.  according  to  the  White  House 
Conference,  "overwhelming  to  the  point 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Asian  Amer- 
ican aged  to  look  only  to  their  families 
for  help." 

The  problems  of  the  aged  are  par- 
ticularly acute  with  the  Filipino  Ameri- 
can, who  is,  generally,  older  than  the 
national  median.  While  the  median  age 
of  the  white  American  is  26.6  years,  the 
median  age  of  the  Filipino  American  is 
40.9  years.  As  a  result,  we  can  readily 
see  that  Americans  of  Filipino  ancestry 
are  In  greater  need  of  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  special  problems  which  con- 
front the  aged. 

But,  what  is  the  Federal  Government 
doing  in  the  Asian  American  community 
to  relieve  these  problems? 

Between  1969  and  1971.  grants  to  com- 
munities to  aid  the  aged  totaled  $32 
million.  According  to  the  White  House 
Conference,  "of  this  $32  million,  not  one 
dollar  was  given  to  Asian-American  com- 
munities for  their  aged  problems."  The 
reas<»i  for  this  lack  of  assistance  goes 
back  to  the  myth  that  Asian  Americans, 
do  not  need  Federal  help.  Again,  accord- 
ing to  the  Conference,  the  reasons  for 
the  lack  of  Federal  help  "according  to 
Government  officials  was  that.  Asian 
Americans  do  not  have  problems." 

During  last  year's  Project  FIND — a 
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Federal  effort  to  locate  elderly  persons 
eligible  for  food  stamps  or  c(xnmodlty 
assistance — limited  attempts  were  made 
to  locate  aged  Asian  Americans.  In  both 
the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  areas 
information  in  languages  of  Philln>Ine, 
Ttigalog.  Chinese  and  Japanese  was  dis- 
tributed to  Asian  American  communities 
by  the  American  Red  Cross.  But  Red 
Cross  officials  in  Los  Angeles  say  few 
Asian  Americans  returned  the  necessary 
cards  to  receive  food  stamp  or  commodity 
assistance.  They  attribute  the  lack  of 
response  to  cultural  differences  and  new 
arrivals  to  the  country  who  did  not  re- 
ceive the  Information  because  they  were 
not  yet  on  social  security  mailing  lists. 

But  the  food  stamp  program  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  many  Asian  Americans  be- 
cause, again  according  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  it  presently 
excludes  the  elderly  Asian  American 
from  purchasing  Imported  ethnic  foods — 
the  only  type  of  food  many  aged  Asian 
Americans  include  In  their  normal  diets. 
Special  dietary  and  cultural  preferences 
of  older  Asian  Americans  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Federal  food  stamp  and 
commodity  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  are,  that  elderly 
Asian  Americans  have  unique  problems, 
problems  unlike  those  encountered  by 
other  groups,  and.  they  are  problems  that 
must  be  solved  by  Federal  action. 

TOUTH 

As  in  all  countries,  the  hope  of  the 
future  rests  with  the  younger  generation. 
Yet,  in  the  Asian-American  commimlty, 
the  young  are  not  receiving  the  special 
attention  that  should  be  accorded  the 
leaders  of  the  future. 

As  in  other  communities,  the  Asian 
American  community  has  been  wracked 
by  drugs.  In  1971,  over  3  deaths  of  Asian- 
American  youth  were  attributed  to  an 
overdose  of  drugs  In  the  Los  Angeles 
area.  The  drugs  causing  the  deaths  were 
not  the  usual  heroin  overdoses,  but  were 
primarily  amphetamine  overdoses.  Ex- 
perts in  the  drug  abuse  field  say  the 
Asian-American  youth  are  not  using 
community  drug  programs,  possibly  be- 
cause of  cultural  differences. 

XDUCATION 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  rising 
expectations,  Asian-American  children 
must  receive  a  quality  education — an  ed- 
ucation designed  to  bring  the  Asian 
American  economic  and  social  success. 

This  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

According  to  the  most  recent  available 
figures  from  a  1965  study  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, median  school  years  completed  by 
Filipino  Americans  was  8.7  years. 

Perhaos  the  reason  for  this  alarming 
dropout  rate  is  the  language  barrier. 
Obviously,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  compete  if  the  language  is  not  under- 
stood. 

The  New  York  City  Chinatown  Plan- 
ning Council  estimates  that  90  percent 
of  new  arrivals  to  the  United  States  do 
not  understand  spoken  English.  And.  In 
San  Francisco's  Chinatown,  over  70  per- 
cent of  the  new  population  lack  a  knowl- 
edge of  English. 

In  Pasadena,  Calif.,  15  percent  of  the 
Japanese  Americans  in  the  .school  system 
identify  Japanese  as  their  first  langauge. 
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Gang  warfare  In  both  Los  Angeles' 

and  San   Francisco's  Asian   American 

G  >ncentration  areas  has  resiilted  in  sev- 

Cfal  deaths  in  recent  years. 

But,  the  myth  that  Asian  Americans 

not  have  problems"  persists.  Very 

we  find  that  programs  are  not 

^^         at    helping    Asian    Americans. 

^qually  often,  we  And  research  has  not 

en  conducted  to  determine  the  depth 

these  problems. 

In  fact,  from  1969  to  1971,  the  Depart- 
nient  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
a  jthorized  $30.7  million  in  research  and 
demonstration  grants  to  minority  com- 
njunities  for  child  welfare,  rehabilita- 
and  special  health  projects;  but 
ntme  of  these  grants  were  made  avail- 
to  Asian-American  communities. 
No  doubt,  the  Asian  American  has 
discouraged  and  frustrated  by  the 
of  Government  empathy.  They  see 
ral  programs  helping  other  minor- 
i,  but  they  feel  that  they  are  neglect- 
They  see  that  special  college  pro- 
ns,  designed  for  minorities  from  dis- 
a(  vantaged  areas,  are  not  available  to 
A  ian  Americans. 

Two    years    ago,    only    five    Filipino 
A|Derlcans  from  the  Seattle  area — an 
with  over  7,000  Filipino-American 
residents — graduated    from    the    three 
universities  which  graduated  ap- 
pi  oximately  9,000  students  that  year, 
yet,  the  Government  continues  to  turn 
back  (HI  the  needs  of  the  Asian  Ameri- 
student  largely  due  to  the  myth  that 
Asian-American  students  do  wen  In 
and,  thus,  do  not  need  Govem- 
mtnt  help." 

[t  is  particularly  disturbing  when  we 
reaize  the  Emergency  Desegregation 
Ac  t.  as  recommended  by  the  adminlstra- 
ticn  in  1970,  by  deflnlUon,  excluded 
A£  [an-American  commimlties  from  the 
be  leflts  of  this  act— despite  the  fact  that 
sc  lools  in  Asian  American  communities 
ar  (  in  desperate  need  of  Federal  asslst- 
an:e. 
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THE  FILM  INDUSTRY  IN  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 


'tortunately,    the   Congress   corrected 

oversight,  and  allowed  Federal  funds 
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CONCLtrsiOV 


Only  Federal  action  can  begin  to  in- 
vestigate. Isolate,  and  rectify  the  many 
inc  iiuitles  and  problems  relating  to  the 
Asian  American  population. 

order  to  direct  Federal  action  to  the 
sp€  :lal  needs  and  problems  In  the  Asian- 
An  erican  community.  Congressman 
Ma  rsTiWAGA  and  I  have  reintroduced  H.R. 
261  a  bill  which  would  create  a  mean- 
ing ful  and  ecrective  Cabinet  Committee 
for  Asian  American  Affairs. 

1  his  proposal  would  establish  a  high- 
levdl  committee  with  the  specific  task 
of  identifying  the  problems  of  Asian 
Am  erlcans.  developing  solutions  to  those 
projlems,  and  correcting  the  injustices 
tha  t  presently  confront  the  Americans  of 
Asi;  m  ancestry. 
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Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign 
competition,  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced film  making  techniques,  and  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  fundamental  phi- 
losophy of  motion  picture  production 
have  imposed  tremendoiis  hardships 
upon  the  film  industry  In  southern  Cal- 
ifornia. The  plight  of  the  industry  In 
general  is  perhaps  best  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  since  1966,  employment  In 
the  southern  California  indiistry  has  de- 
creased in  many  instances  by  50  to  80 
percent,  leaving  thousands  Jobless.  Need- 
less to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds  of 
highly  talented,  experienced  film  pro- 
duction personnel  are  currently  imable 
tc  find  a  market  for  their  skills. 

The  idea  that  so  many  indlvldiials 
possessing  such  a  variety  of  technical 
skills  and  creative  abilities  cannot  find 
appropriate  employment  is  tragic 
enough.  Mr.  Speaker.  However,  the  real- 
ization that  the  U^S.  Government  Is  in  a 
position  to  employ  the  talents  of  this  ail- 
ing industry,  and  has  not  done  so,  serves 
to  compound  the  frustration  of  those 
who  are  unemployed,  as  well  as  that  of 
those  who  are  genuinely  concerned  about 
the  well-being  of  this  vital  aspect  of 
California's  economy.  In  short,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  not  made  a  serious  attempt  to 
utilize  the  vast  skills  and  resources  of 
the  southern  California  film  industry. 

Instead  of  using  the  private  sector,  the 
Govemm^t  has  developed  its  own  mas- 
sive radio-televlsion-motton  picture  pro- 
ducing capability.  For  example,  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  produces  97  percent  of  its  au- 
dio-visual materials  itself;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  produces  76  percent  of  its 
material  "in-house."  Thus,  Mr  .Speaker, 
while  these  Government  agencies  are 
manufacturing  film-related  materials 
within  their  own  department,  with  their 
own  nonunion,  nonprofessional  person- 
nel, the  southern  CaUfomia  film  indus- 
try remains  flotmderlng  in  depression. 

I  feel.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  now  begin  to  make  a 
concerted  effort  to  utilize  the  private 
segment  of  the  film  industry,  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  Not  only  will  it  help  the  ail- 
ing industry,  but  It  will  also  have  benefi- 
cial results  for  the  Government.  Pres- 
enOv,  even  though  we  are  spending 
millions  of  dollars  on  film-related  enter- 
prises, there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
waste,  duplicity  of  effort,  and  little  orga- 
nization. The  Federal  Government  is  the 
largest  single  producer  of  film  in  the 
country.  If  only,  the  private  sector  was 
used  more  extensively  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  film  production  process  woxild 
undoubtedly  be  made  more  efficient.  For 
example,  currently,  there  is  no  attempt 
to  standardize  equipment  within  the  var- 
ious Government  agencies. 

Many  of  the  agencies  use  video  tape 
that  is  not  compatible  with  major  net- 
work machines,  or  even  with  other  ma- 
chines in  their  own  department.  Some 
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agencies  use  16  mm.  film,  some  use  Super 
8,  and  others  use  35  mm.,  but  there  Is 
littie  attempt  to  standardize  their  various 
productions  so  that  they  could  all  be 
compatible  with  the  equipment  of  oth« 
agencies.  In  addition,  there  is  immense 
duplication  of  both  facilities  and  subject 
matter.  For  instance,  six  of  the  seven 
agencies  within  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  possess 
their  own  facilities  and  equipment.  Each 
branch  of  the  armed  services  also  has 
their  own  overlapping  facilities.  I  ask. 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  It  not  be  more  pra&! 
tlcal  for  these  various  agencies  to  use 
the  facilities  now  sitting  dormant  and 
unused  in  the  professional  studios  of 
southern  California? 

Indeed,  not  only  would  it  be  more  prac- 
tical, but  it  would,  most  likely,  result  in 
productions  of  better  quality,  since  tiie 
production  process  would  involve  knowl- 
edgeable xmion  personnel  who  have  been 
trained  specifically  in  this  field,  not  the 
untrained  members  of  the  individual 
agencies.  The  competence  of  the  pro- 
fessionals of  the  film  industry,  I  am  sure 
far  surpasses  the  technical  inexperience 
of  the  audiovisual  experts  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  Federal  agencies  Involved  in  film 
production  to  make  a  greater  effort  to 
utilize  the  existing  filmmaking  facilities 
and  professional  talent  in  the  private 
sector  of  geographic  areas  like  southern 
California.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Circular  A-76  states  that 
whenever  possible,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  contract  for  its  work  to  be 
performed  by  private  industry.  Gen- 
erally, this  has  not  been  appUed  to  film- 
making matters,  but  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  we  begin. 

I  would  also  like  to  add,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  problem  has  become  so  complex 
that  there  can  be  no  easy  answers.  At 
the  present  time,  the  Telecommunica- 
tions Ofllce,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  Is 
undertaking  an  exhaustive  study  of  this 
entire  matter.  I  am  looking  hopefully  to 
the  completion  of  this  research  project, 
so  that,  with  a  deeper  understandilng  of 
the  problems  involved  In  governmental 
audiovisual  production,  we  may  work 
toward  even  more  enlightened  answers. 


CHARLIE    HALLECK    HONORED    BY 
INDIANA  NATIONAL  GUARD 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILUNOIB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22.  1973 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinols.  Ji«fr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  best  known  and  highly  re- 
spected former  Members,  Charlie  Hal- 
leck  of  Indiana,  was  recentiy  honored  by 
the  Indiana  National  Guard  in  cere- 
monies marking  the  opening  of  a  new 
armory  in  his  home  town  of  Rensselaer. 

Highlight  of  the  ceremony  was  the 
dedication  of  the  drill  hall  to  our  former 
colleague. 

A  bronze  plaque  was  unveiled,  bearing 
a  bas-r^ef  likeness  of  Charlie  and  the 
following  inscription: 


February  22 ^  1973 

This  haU  IB  gratefully  dedicated  to  Charles 
Abraham  HaUeck  In  honor  and  tribute  to  a 
great  hoosler  statesman,  scholar  and  loyal 
citizen-soldier.  In  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing service  and  leadership  to  the  state 
of  Indiana  and  the  nation  as  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  where  he  served 
longer  than  any  booeier  In  history — and  for 
his  consistent  support  of  an  always  ready 
national  guard. 

Be  it  recorded  for  posterity:  This  eminent 
son  of  Indiana  has  given  a  lifetime  of  singu- 
lar service  to  the  cause  of  America's  free- 
dom, never  wavering  in  his  devotion  to  duty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  as  one 
who  worked  with  Charles  Halleck  to 
establish  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct,  I  concur  completely 
with  the  tribute  paid  to  him  by  the 
Indiana  National  Guard. 

May  I  also  add  that  he  is  enjoying  his 
retirement,  trying  to  outwit  fish  in  lakes 
and  streams  here  and  there,  and  hoping 
to  avoid  baited  fields  when  he  hunts  for 
doves. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  offer  a  press  report  of  the  dedication 
ceremony  honoring  our  former  colleague, 
which  contains  his  remarks — so  typically 
down-to-earth — that  we  who  know  hjni 
would  expect : 

Dedicate  Akmobt  SxTtntDAT;  Drill  Room 
"Halleck  Hall" 
The  new  Army  National  Guard  Armory  at 
Rensselaer  was  dedicated  Saturday  as  digni- 
taries representing  local,  state  and  national 
military  departments  honored  former  con- 
gressman Charles  A.  Halleck  by  naming  the 
drill  hall  In  the  faculty  In  his  name,  and  un- 
veiling a  bronze  plaque  commemorating  the 
event. 

The  dedication  climaxed  many  years  of 
planning  for  the  replacement  of  the  old  Na- 
tional Guard  Armory  building  located  at  the 
comer  of  Cullen  and  Harrison  streets  In 
downtown  Rensselaer,  and  which  was  com- 
pleted about  1930.  Previous  to  this  location, 
the  local  National  Guard  had  held  their  meet- 
ings on  the  second  floor  of  the  old  Wrights 
Furniture  store,  (which  was  destroyed  by 
Are)  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Front 
streets. 

Dr.  Theodore  C.  Marrs,  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  Defense  (Reserve  Affairs),  gave 
the  dedication  address.  He  prefaced  his  re- 
marks by  reading  congratulatory  letters  on 
the  naming  of  Halleck  Hall  from  distin- 
guished people  unable  to  attend  the  cere- 
mony, and  Including  one  frcm  President  and 
Mrs.  Nlzon. 

Dr.  Marrs  briefly  traced  the  history  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  noted  that  its  path  was 
not  always  smooth.  The  Guard,  he  said,  la 
a  vital  part  of  the  total  force  approach  and 
Is  the  initial  and  primary  force  along  with 
the  reserves  which  Is  called  upon  and  Is 
ready  In  the  event  of  emergency. 

Dr.  Marrs  said  that  the  National  Guard  Is 
adding  to  Its  equipment,  which  Is  now  show- 
ing overall  a  net  increase  of  about  $500  mil- 
lion a  year.  He  said  that  the  Rensselaer 
armory  Is  a  part  of  the  community,  and  it  Is 
at  the  service  of  all  the  people  when  not 
being  used  for  training  purposes.  (A  Jaycee- 
sponsored  dance  was  held  In  conjunction 
with  the  National  Guard  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning.) 

Following  Dr.  Marrs  address,  the  main 
lights  In  the  drUl  hall  were  turned  out  and 
a  bronze  plaque  proclaiming  Halleck  Hall  was 
unveUed  and  spotlighted. 

In  his  response,  former  congressman 
Charles  HaUeck  reminisced  a  bit  about  his 
boyhood  and  had  this  to  say: 

"A  long  time  ago  someone  said.  "A  prophet 
Is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  land." 
Surely  that  cannot  be  said  of  me. 
"Born  in  DeMotte  of  wonderful   parents 
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who  gave  me  a  heritage  surpassed  by  none. 
Raised  in  Rensselaer  and  educated  in  Its  pub- 
lic schools  by  able  and  dedicated  teachers. 
Given  rewarding  and  honorable  work  by  Alf 
Donnelly  of  the  Globe  Onion  Farm  where  the 
pay  was  small  but  where  Juvenile  delinquency 
did  not  exist — by  Leslie  Clark  and  Gen. 
George  Healey  of  the  Rensselaer  Republican, 
delivering  the  paper  In  the  northwest  part  of 
town,  teaching  me  the  absolute  necessity  of 
responsibility  and  enabling  me  to  pay  Charlie 
Steward  for  my  flrst  bicycle  by  dutifully  tak- 
ing to  him  on  every  Saturday  my  60<  until 
my  bike  was  paid  for,  again  teaching  me  re- 
sponsibUlty  and  the  Joy  of  reward  from  hon- 
est work — by  WUs  Harris  in  the  creamery,  by 
surveyor  Bostwlck.  by  August  Bennema  and 
BUI  Babcock  on  his  dredge,  where  I  learned, 
working  nights  in  Barkley  Township  that  you 
could  stirvive  on  fat  salt  pork  with  gravy  on 
bread — and  by  others,  too,  all  of  which  made 
it  possible  for  me  to  earn  and  save  much  of 
the  money  which  paid  for  my  higher  educa- 
tion at  our  great  Indiana  University. 

"Add  to  aU  this  the  teaching  by  my  church 
of  the  eternal  verity  of  Christian  principles, 
the  rugged  and  bulldog  tenacity  taught  me 
by  football  and  the  upright  character  of  my 
coach.  Floyd  Meyers,  clients  who  sometimes 
could  and  did  pay  when  I  came  back  to 
Rensselaer  to  practice  law.  and  then  by  the 
unflagging  and  loyal  support  of  voters  who 
supported  me  in  politics,  flrst  for  Prosecuting 
Attorney,  and  then.  In  a  wider  field,  for  Rep- 
resentative In  Congreea.  Often  I  have  said 
that  no  man  can  do  much  in  Congress  with- 
out the  support  of  his  people  back  home. 

"Now,  more  particularly  for  this  occasion 
I  must  recall  the  great  nature  for  me  of  learn- 
ing the  discipline  of  the  manual  of  arms  and 
close-order  driU  with  old  Company  M  under 
the  captaincy  of  Herman  Ttiteur  and  the 
drilling  by  that  cdd  master.  Martin  Sauser. 
all  while  I  was  too  young  to  really  belong  to 
the  Company.  That  early  training  stood  me 
in  good  stead  during  my  short  stint  In  the 
U.S.  Army  during  WWI  and  later  in  the  Re- 
serve OfiBcer  Training  Corps  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity when  I  acquired  a  Reserve  Conunls- 
sion  in  1922  which  I  maintained  for  many 
years. 

"Through  the  years  some  honors  have  come 
my  way  but  none  more  deeply  and  sincerely 
appreciated  than  this  one  today,  here  in  my 
hometown.  Tou  know,  Rensselaer  was  our 
home,  has  always  been  our  home  and  will 
always  be  our  home.  Blanche  and  I  love  Rens- 
selaer. Jasper  County  and  Indiana.  We  are  and 
always  have  been  proud  to  say.  "We  are  Hooe- 
lers." 

"And  so  to  the  Indiana  National  Guard,  to 
you  members  of  the  Armory  Board  and  to 
aU  who  have  made  this  day  poeslble,  I  say, 
thank  you." 

Master  of  ceremonies  for  the  dedication 
ceremony  was  Brigadier  General  Kenneth  E. 
Keene  (retired),  a  member  of  the  State 
Armory  Board.  Captain  Robert  O.  Jackaon. 
vice  president  of  the  State  Armory  Board  pre- 
sented the  keys  to  the  building  to  the  State 
Adjutant  General,  Brigadier  General  Alfred 
F.  Ahner  who  made  the  charge  to  the  unit 
and  in  turn  presented  the  keys  to  Brigadier 
General  Robert  G.  Moorhead,  commander  of 
the  38th  Int.  Division.  Lt.  Charles  L.  Van- 
Hyfte.  commander  Det.  1.  Co  B,  accepted  the 
keys  on  behalf  of  the  local  unit. 

Other  participants  in  the  dedication  cere- 
mony were  Mayo>  Emmett  Eger  of  Renaaelaer 
(who  presented  Mrs.  Halleck  with  a  bouquet 
of  roses  for  the  occasion) ,  the  Rev.  James  Hil- 
ton of  Rensselaer  Christian  church,  who  gave 
the  invocation  and  the  Rev.  Fr.  Richard  Rel- 
del.  pastor.  St.  Augustine  Catholic  church, 
who  gave  the  benediction.  The  Rensselaer 
Central  High  School  band  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Michael  J.  Marquess,  entertained  be- 
fore the  program  and  played  the  National 
Anthem.  Wives  of  guard  unit  members  served 
refreshments  following  the  ceremonies.  A 
color  guard  frc»n  Co.  B.  posted  the  colors. 
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Previous  to  the  dedication  ceremonies,  a 
luncheon  honoring  Congressman  Halleck  was 
given  by  the  State  of  Indiana  MUltary  De- 
partment at  Curtis  Creek  Country  Club. 

The  new  armory  was  completed  on  Novem- 
ber 10  by  the  general  contractor.  Larson  Dan- 
lelBon  Construction  company  of  LaPorte.  Ar- 
chitect and  engineer  was  Fleck,  Burkhart. 
Shropshire,  Boots  and  Reid  Associates.  In- 
dianapolis. Representatives  of  both  firms 
were  at  the  dedication. 

The  new  buUdlng.  located  east  of  Rensse- 
laer on  State  Highway  114  south  of  the  Rens- 
selaer Central  High  School  is  the  most  mod- 
em building  of  its  type,  containing  three  air 
conditioned  classrooms  and  offices,  an  air- 
conditioned  library,  kitchen,  supply  and  stor- 
age rooms,  arms  vault  and  locker  room. 

Out  of  town  guests  at  the  dedication  in- 
cluded Dan  Danielson  of  Larson-Danielson 
Construction.  Max  Boots.  Len  WoUson.  repre- 
senting the  architect  and  engineer,  Theodore 
L.  Sendak.  attorney  general  of  Indiana  and 
retired  colonel  USA  reserve.  Colonel  Jack  P. 
Money,  member  state  armory  board,  Col.  Jud- 
son  H.  West,  member  state  armory  board. 
Robert  G.  Allett,  former  asssltant  to  Con- 
gressman Halleck,  Fred  Heckman,  WIBC 
Radio,  Dr.  Harold  J.  HaUeck  and  Mrs.  Halleck 
of  Wlnamac,  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Lelch.  Col. 
Morris  Foist,  John  Marsh  and  Walter  Ro- 
orda,   DeMctte. 


RARICK  REPORTS  TO  HIS  PEOPLE 
ON  CUTS  IN  THE  RURAL  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOX7I8IANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22.  1973 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  one  of 
my  recent  television  rejwrts  to  my  con- 
stituents, I  was  pleased  to  have  as  my 
guest,  J.  Phil  Campbell,  Under  Secretary 
of  the  U.S.  Department  ol  Agriculture. 
The  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try should  find  Mr.  Campbell's  remarks 
of  interest.  I  Insert  the  following  tran- 
script of  the  program : 

TRANSCKn>T    OF    PkOCaAM 

My  correspondence  has  been  running  very 
heavy  on  the  subject  of  budgetary  cuts  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  of  the 
Executive  Branch  at  least  on  several  agricul- 
tural programs  which  were  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 

To  date  most  of  this  correspondence  deals 
with  the  REA  cut  back  and  the  REA  pro- 
gram— Rural  Environmental  Assistance  Pro- 
gram, REAP  which  was  discontinued.  Other 
affected  farm  programs  which  were  appar- 
ently lacking  public  outcry  to  date  were  the 
newly  passed  Rural  Development  Program 
and  the  Disaster  Loan  Program  which  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  farmers  of  our 
area  following  hiUTlcanes. 

As  your  Congressman  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  have  written 
to  the  President  urging  that,  not  withstand- 
ing the  recommendations  of  OMB.  he  re- 
instate funding  of  these  programs  at  least  at 
budgeted  level.  I  have  also  answered  your 
letters  and  wires  giving  whatever  informa- 
tion is  available  as  to  the  chance  of  regain- 
ing these  federal  fundings  and  what  the 
future  looks  like  for  agriculture  In  our  area. 
The  federal  role  in  agriculture  is  vitally  Im- 
portant to  assure  the  American  people  a 
readily  available  food  supply  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  I  feel  that  this  can  only  bo  done 
by  conserving  our  food  producing  lands  and 
aiding  our  farmers  and  rural  citizens  So 
that  our  farmers  and  those  of  you  who  have 
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«  pressed  concern  over  the  cuts  In  federal 
sj  ending  in  the  agrtciiltuna  sector  might 
h  ive  a  better  opportunity  to  hear  first-hand 
e]  planatlona  of  what  la  going  on  in  Washlng- 
t<  n  and  what  Is  developing  as  a  power 
St  ruggle  between  the  President  and  the  Con- 
giBss,  I  have  Invited  the  Honorable  J.  PhU 
Ci  unpbell,  who  is  Under  Secretary  of  the  XJS. 
T>  (partment  of  Agriculture,  to  appear  as  my 
g\  est  today.  Secretary  Campbell  has  gracl- 
"'  "'.y  accepted  and  agreed  to  questioning 
ting  to  the  cuts  In  funding  for  the  varl- 
agrtcultural  programs. 
■.  Campbell  Is  from  G«orgla,  where  he 
formerly  State  Commissioner  of  Agrl- 
ct  Iture  and  Is  now  entering  his  fifth  year  of 
se  ■vice  with  the  V.  8.  Department  of  Agrl- 
-• ^ture.  He  Is  therefore  most  luiowledgeable 
the  Inner  workings  of  his  department  In 
prfesentlng  the  executive's  views  of  what  Is 
ta  cing  place  In  government. 

-Ir.  Secretary,  I  certainly  want  to  welcome 
Into  the  homes  of  Loulslanlans.  I  am  In- 
1  happy  that  you  have  scheduled  the  time 
jppear  In  person  to  talk  to  our  farmers  and 
■al  citizens  about  problems  which  concern 
the  m — especially  the  various  cutoffs  of  federal 
fui  ids  In  agriculture, 
i  Lnd  BO,  bypassing  any  constitutional  ques- 
'*^-  posed,  let  me  read  a  letter  typical  of 
I  am  receiving  from  constituents  cx- 
pla  inlng  concern  over  the  agriculture  cutoffs. 
"hla  letter  came  from  a  gentleman  with 
lloa  and  Water  Conservation  Committee 
my  district.  He  Indicates  dissatisfaction 
the  RSAP  cutoff  by  saying  that  the  land 
in  Louisiana  lean  heavily  on  REAP; 
Is  the  Rural  Environmental  Assistance 
■am  funds  for  conservation  work.  Soil 
Conservation    districts    fully    support 
'  and  feel  that  the  program  should  be 
ued.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  is  the  reason- 
behind  the  Administration's  position  on 
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C  AJcranx.  Congressman  R&rick,  let  me  first 
ths  nk  you  for  Inviting  me  to  appear  brlefiy 
to   discuss  these  so  called   cuts   with   your 
*rtltuency   in   the   State   of  Louisiana.  I 
Id  like  to  add  one  further  word  to  what 
said  about  me  personally  in  Introducing 
I  would  like  to  say  that  before  being 
imissloner  of  Agriculture   In  Georgia    I 
a  small  dairy-cotton  farmer  In  the  north 
rgla  hills  where  It's  much  harder  to  make 
llflng  than  down  In  south  Georgia  which  is 
s  paradise  and  the  most  cows  I  mUked 
39  and  the  moat  cotton  I  ever  planted 
28    acres.    So,    with    that    background. 
'ig  In  the  days  before  we  had  an  REA 
I  used  to  have  to  haul  mUk  to  town 
to  college  by  lamplight  and  when  we 
"t  have  a  Production  Credit  Association 
*-  would  help  us  with  credit,  I  wish  the 
to  know  that  I   truly  do  feel   as 
I  imderstand  the  problems  right  on 
land  because  I  came  from  the  farm-end 
■he  Commissioner's  Office  and  then  on 
Washington. 

It  in  so  far  as  REAP  Is  concerned,  let 
arst  state  that  President  Nixon  Is  raak- 
every  effort  to  prevent  a  tax  rise  at  the 
level  and  to  keep  federal  spending 
the  bounds  of  reason  and  not  Ifeve 
this  fiscal  year  that  will  go  bevond 
bUllon  of  spending.  As  a  result,  he  Is 
""  out  cuts  across  the  entire  federal 
int    not    Just    In    Agriculture     In 
I,  Education  and  Welfare,  in  HUD    in 
«  Department,  in  GEO,  many  of  which 
rarmers  would  very  much  approve,  Mr. 
*-^s8man.  there  are  many  of  these  pro- 
that  I  know  the  runU  people  look  with 
«■  on.  On  the  other  hand,  since  we're 
to  have  cuts  throughout  the  federal 
••""It,  Agriculture  must  take  Its  part 
.  •  Very  frankly,  the  REAP  prxjgram 

>een  an  extremely  excellent  program  In 
•O'B  and  40 '8.  In  Its  early  days.  It  Is  stlU 
program  but  on  the  lower  end  of 
s  with  regard  to  federal  expenditures 
looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  farm- 
V  hlch  this  last  year  was  $19  bUlion  dol- 
«tting  an  all  time  high  with  antlclpa- 
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tlon  of  a  repeat  during  this  next  1973  season 
So  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  cut 
is  rather  small   when  you  look  at  the  in- 
come— the  total  amounts  to  $140  million  out 
Of  $65  bmion  gross  Income.  And  for  the  State 
of    Louisiana   It    actually   amounts    to    $2  9 
mUllon  when  spread  back  out  Into  your  coun- 
ties and  then  back  to  the  farm.   It  really 
reduces   down   to   an   average   payment   for 
farmer  participating  to  $239  with  only  20% 
of  the  farmers  participating  in  any  one  given 
year  and  that  20%  tending  to  be  the  same 
20%   the  next  year.  So  we  have  a  propram 
that  Is  on  a  low  priority  list  when  it  comes 
to  the   welfare  and  the  well   being  of  the 
farmers.   We  feel  as  though  they  will  carry 
out  these  conserving  practices  to  build  up 
their  sou  without  this  small  payment    Very 
frankly.  I  must  say  that  when  I  was  a  dairy- 
man in  the  Georgia  State  Legislature  I  ceased 
participating    in   this    program   although    I 
needed  the  money  as  much  as  anyone  but 
I  frankly  was  too  busy  to  go  to  the  court- 
house as  many  times  as  necessary  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  And  It's  a  good  program 
but  It's  on  a  low  priority  when  you  look  at 
the  total  complexion  of  what's  good  for  the 
welfare  of  the  farmers.  This  is  a  cut  I  must 
admit  It. 

Rakick.  Mr.  Secretary,  another  one  of  the 
cutbacks  generating  considerable  mall  from 
my  constituency  is  regarding  the  REA  action. 
The  main  concern  seems  to  be  stopping  the 
2%  money  and  granting  them  loans  in- 
stead— guaranteed  loans,  under  the  Rural 
Development  Program.  Would  you  comment 
on  this  change? 

Campbxix.  Yes,  I'd  be  h^py  to  comment 
on   the  REA   situation.   As  I   mentioned   a 
moment  ago,  I  began  farming  when  I  had 
no  electricity  and  I  farmed  back  In  Georgia 
My  homeplace  is  on  REA  and  no  one  appre- 
ciates electricity  more  than  I.  And  I  must 
say  that  If  the  people  out  in  the  country 
fully   realized    what   we've    done   I    fe»l    as 
though  they  will  accept  what  we've  done   I 
like  to  relate  REA  to  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration.   These  both  began  about  the 
same  time.  The  Farm  Credtt  Administration 
has  been  able,  through  the  years,  to  become 
totaUy  Independent  of  the  government.  I'm 
talking  about  the  Federal  Land  Bank  Pro- 
duction Credit  Association.  They  no  longer 
oven  have  their  offices  ta  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  They've  left  ua 
and  therve  gotten  Into  one  of  the  new  buUd- 
Ings    overlooking   the    Potomac    down    here 
within  sight  of  the  Capitol,  completely  inde- 
pendent of  the  government.  The  quicker  the 
REAs.  and  I'm  speaking  as  a  farmer  on  the 
line  now,  also  beccwne  independent  of  the 
government,  the  better  off  the  REA  will  be 
And  they  will  cease  to  have  the  criticism  that 
Is  thrown  at  them  from  so  many  different 
quarters  and  from  so  many  different  circles 
But  actuaUy  we  have  not  cut  the  amount  of 
money  avaUable  to  the  REA's.  In  the  last 
four  years,  we  In  this  Administration  have 
doubled  the  amount  of  money.  For  almost 

^^n^®*?!?.  *^'  ^^''  ***'»  averaged  about 
$360  million  per  year  for  loans  to  local  co- 
operatives. We  have  increased  this  total 
amount  of  money  available  In  this  adminis- 
tration including  this  latest  action  to  over 
S700  mUllon  with  a  $200  million  Increase  with 
this  most  recent  action  bv  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  But  In  the  process  we 
have  restructured  the  places  where  the 
money  oomee  from  and  also  the  amount  of 
interest  that  the  local  co-ops  have  to  pay 
raising  it  from  the  2%  to  the  6%.  WeU  1 
personally  ... 

Rahick.  Where,  Mr.  Secretary,  would  they 
get  the  money? 

Campbda.  The  money  wlU  be  .  .  .  comes 
from  the  money  markets  in  New  York  the 
same  as  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  in- 
stead  of  directly  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
which  adds  to  the  Inflation  by  Increasing  the 
national  debt  and  the  national  red  Ink  When 
we  go  to  guaranteed  loans  Instead  of  direct 
Treasury  this  Is  not  charged  back  against  the 
Treasury  and  as  a  consequence  we  do  not 
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have  as  much  red  ink  on  our  books  and  we 
reduce  the  inflationary  pressures.  And  no  one 
Is  hurt  by  inflation  more  than  the  farmer 

Rakick.  And  the  present  program  Is  on  a 
guaranteed  ...  «    «  a 

Campbell.  The  guaranteed  loan  basis  rather 
than  the  direct  loan  allowance.  And  as  I  sav 
this  relates  In  the  same  way  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  who  also  go  to  the 
money  markets  in  New  York  for  the  produc- 
tion credit  money  and  Federal  Land  Bank 
money.  And  the  REA  cooperatives  own  a  fl 
nanclng  set  up  of  their  own  wherein  they're 
beginning  to  generate  their  own  capital 
Also,  the  bank  of  co-operatives  of  the  Parni 
Credit  Administration  has  begun  to  make 
loans  so  the  REAs  have  more  soiirces  of 
money  than  they've  had  before,  In  addition 
to  private  sources  they  might  use  such  as 
Insurance  companies  and  local  banks. 

Rarick.  Has  the  Administration  or  the 
Department  changed  Its  thinking  on  the  REA 
Electric  Bank  concept  which  was  defeated  in 
Congress  several  years  back. 

Campbell.  Yes.  instead  of  the  bank  which 
was  promoted  by  the  REA's  they  came  along 
with  this  co-operative  lending  service  that 
they  put  together  themselves,  "In  house"  so 
to  speak  and  It  now  Is  lending,  I  actually 
have  the  figures  here— *94  million  this  year 
Their've  been  In  operation  for  2  years  and 
this  is  In  lelu  of  the  bank  which  did  not 
pass  Congress.  But  as  a  result  of  not  passing 
the  bank  which  they  desired  they  did  form 
this  co-operative  CPC,  In  addition  to  the 
money  that  we  guarantee  to  them  throueh 
guaranteed  loans. 

Rarick.  It  Is  safe  then  for  our  listeners  to 
assume  that  the  REA  funding  has  not  been 
cut  off,  or  cut  back.  In  fact,  as  you  say,  they 
have  more  funding  available  under  the  pres- 
ent program  than  previously? 

Campbsll.  $714  mllUon  this  fiscal  year  as 
compared  to  an  average  of  $350  million  for 
the  past  15  years. 

Rarick.  Mr.  Secretary,  another  Inquiry  I 
have  received  relates  to  the  stopping  of  dis- 
aster loans. 

Campbell.  We  have  been  In  a  very  difficult 
situation  here.  We  had  operated  a  disaster 
loan  program  to  the  farmers  In  the  magni- 
tude of  $76  to  $126  mlUlon  each  year  with 
25%  to  40%  of  the  counties  of  the  United 
States  being  declared  disaster  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Agriculture.  However,  with  the 
Agnes  legislation  and  the  expansion  of  a  for- 
giveness feature  to  forgive  .  .  .  $6,000  of  each 
loan,  this  ran  us  out  the  window  on  doUar 
volume.  This  was  going  to  approach  $1  bil- 
lion forgiveness  money  this  year  and  It  was 
going  to  stretch  the  credlbUity  of  farmers 
with  the  American  public  and  frankly  with 
the  Congress  too.  The  Secretary  took  the  ac- 
tion of  closing  out  the  forgiveness.  We  stUl 
make  FHA  loans  to  farmers  who  need  the 
money  and  we  have  aU  the  money  avaUable 
necessary  to  make  a  regiUar  FHA  loan  All 
we've  done  Ss  pull  out  the  forgiveness  fea- 
ture. 

Rarick.  In  other  words,  our  farm  people 
have  the  same  disaster  program  except  it's 
a  loan  without  any  forgiveness  on  money 
loaned? 

Campbell.  That's  correct,  yes.  Because  we 
found  people  that  never  farmed  reaUy  who 
were  out  In  the  country  classified  as  fanners, 
many  who  were  mllllonarles  getting  this 
$5,000  who  owned  race  horses. 

Rarick.  Mr.  Secretary,  our  time  Is  rapidly 
expiring  but  I  have  had  Inquiries  from  the 
dairy  people  In  our  district  with  regards  to 
the  residing  cost  of  feed  grain  and  the  cor- 
responding Increase  In  the  cost  of  operation 
and  the  price  of  mUk.  The  dairy  farmera 
want  to  know  what  wUl  be  done  to  balance 
out  either  the  price  of  the  feed  grain  that 
they  must  feed  the  cattle  or  to  Increase  the 
price  of  mUk.  Would  you 

Campbell.  Well,  unfortunately,  there  Is 
very  little  at  the  present  moment  that  can 
be  done  about  the  price  of  feed  grains  be- 
cause we  had  bad  harvesting  weather  for 
soybeans  and  com  In  that  belt  and  It  slowed 
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down  and  a  10%  shortage  escalates  the  price 
upward  although  we  already  had  a  somewhat 
short  supply.  The  only  answer  that  I  know 
Is  for  the  farmers  to  see  If  they  can  sub- 
stitute other  types  of  feed  for  the  high  priced 
concentrate  and  go  more  Into  roughage  and 
pasture  In  order  to  get  through  this  situa- 
tion. It  should  correct  itself  next  harvest 
time. 

Rarick.  Thank  you  very  much  Mr.  PhU 
CampbeU,  Under  Secretary  of  Agriciilture  for 
being  oxa  guest  today  for  explanations  to  our 
Louisiana  viewers  on  problems  affecting  U.S. 
Agriculture. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


MICHIGAN  HOT  DOG  PRICES 


HON.  LUCIEN  N.  NEDZI 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Michigan  is  proud  to  maintain  higher 
standards  than  the  Federal  regulations 
on  hot  dogs  and  sausages. 

An  up-to-date  survey  conducted  by  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
veals that  prices  for  hot  dogs  made  to 
the  State's  strict  standards  averaged  2 
cents  a  pound  cheaper  than  hot  dogs 
containing  animal  byproducts  such  as 
tripe,  beef  lips,  salivary  glands,  and  oth- 
er offal. 

The  point  is  that  the  use  of  animal 
byproducts  results  in  poorer  quality 
while  achieving  no  price  saving.  Michi- 
gan's quality  manufacturers  better  serve 
consumers  in  both  regards,  product  and 
price. 

My  constituents  probably  produce  and 
consume  more  and  better  sausages  than 
any  area  in  the  country.  The  so-called 
hot  dog  war  is,  justifiably,  a  serious  mat- 
ter with  them. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  a  press  release  in  this  mat- 
ter, issued  by  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Agriculture,  follows: 

Consumer  PaoTKcnoi'  News 


B.  Dale  Ball,  director  of  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  today  branded  as 
'•false  and  misleading"  the  claims  by  oppo- 
nents in  the  hot  dog  war  that  conmiinuted 
meat  products  made  to  Michigan  standards 
cost  more  than  those  which  contain  animal 
by-products. 

Ball  based  his  charge  on  Information  ob- 
tained last  weekend  In  a  two-day  survey  of 
comminuated  meat  products  and  prices  in 
68  stores  In  Michigan  and  neighborhood 
states : 

"Our  Inspectors  found  that  prices  for  hot 
dogs  made  to  Michigan's  strict  standards 
were  actually  averaging  two  cents  a  pound 
cheaper  than  for  those  containing  animal 
by-products,  such  as  tripe,  beef  lips,  pork 
stomachs  and  other  offal.  Average  price  for 
hot  do(TS  made  to  Michigan  standards  and 
containing  only  pure  skeletal  meat  was  87.1 
cents  per  pound.  Average  price  In  neighbor- 
ing states  for  hot  dogs  containing  animal 
by-products  was  89.2  cents  per  pound. 

"Our  survey  was  designed  to  avoid  any 
stores  which  had  special  sales,  and  it  covered 
comparable  stores  In  cities  of  comparable 
size,"  Ball  said,  "so  our  comparisons  are 
valid." 

A  total  of  47  stores  In  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin  and  Ohio  were  visited,  along  with 
11  In  Michigan: 

"Inspectors  brought  back  samples  from  five 
stores  In  Gary,  four  in  South  Bend,  Indiana; 
eight  suburban  Chicago  stores — In  Harvey, 
Rlverdale    and    Calumet    Park,    Illinois;    17 


stores  In  Green  Bay  and  Marinette,  Wiscon- 
sin;  five  In  Plndlay,  eight  in  Lima,  Ohio. 

"The  Michigan  samples  came  from  four 
Benton  Harbor  area  stores,  two  In  Taylor, 
three  In  Kalamazoo,  one  In  Menominee,  and 
one  In  East  Lansing,"  Ball  reported. 

"Price  distortions  designed  to  alarm  and 
mislead  consumers  cannot  be  allowed  to  go 
unchallenged.  USDA  has  released  Information 
which  Indicates  consumers  are  writing  to  ask 
that  these  unsavory  by-products,  illegal  In 
Michigan,  be  permitted.  These  consumers 
mistakenly  beueve  this  wlU  Insure  lower' 
prices. 

"Not  true — and  don't  you  believe  a  word  of 
It,"  Ball  declared.  "Our  survey  shows  you  can 
have  comminuated  meats  made  with  pure 
skeletal  meat  only,  without  Increasing  prices. 
"Our  opponents  are  spoon-feeding  false  In- 
formation to  the  public  In  a  futile  attempt  to 
win  through  distortion  and  innuendo  what 
they  can't  win  In  the  coxirts  and  the  Con- 
gress. I  find  that  contemptible,"  he  said. 

"Here's  what's  really  happening  to  prices. 
Our  inspectors  bought  Serve  'n  Save  hot  dogs, 
packed  by  Inter-American  Foods,  Inc.,  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  a  Kroger  store  In  Taylor, 
Michigan.  The  hot  dogs  were  made  to  Mich- 
igan's strict  standards,  and  the  price  was 
69  cents  a  pound. 

"Serve  'n  Save  hot  dogs,  made  by  the  same 
company,  were  also  being  sold  In  the  Kroger 
store  at  South  Bend.  Indiana.  But  these  hot 
dogs  contained  beef  lips,  pork  stomachs, 
beef  tripe,  pork  spleens,  and  cereal  (all  illegal 
In  Michigan)  and  the  price  was  89  cents  a 
pound. 

"Exactly  the  same  product,  made  by  the 
same  company,  was  avaUable  in  a  Kroger 
store  In  Harvey,  Illinois.  It  contained  aU  the 
by-products,  and  again  the  price  was  89  cents 
a  pound." 
Ball  cited  another  example: 
Serve  'n  Save  bologna,  manufactured  by 
Inter-American  Foods,  Inc.,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio: 

Made  to  Michigan  standards  and  purchased 
at  Kroger 's  In  East  Lansing,  price  89  cents  a 
po\md. 

Made  to  federal  standards  and  containing 
beef  lips,  pork  stomachs,  beef  tripe,  pork 
spleens,  and  cereal  (all  lUegal  in  Michigan), 
purchased  at  Kroger's  in  Lima,  Ohio  for  89 
cents  a  pound,  and  purchased  at  Kroger's 
In  Harvey,  Illinois,  for  89  cents  a  pound. 

"Consumers  aren't  stupid.  Any  housevrtfe, 
given  the  facts  of  this  case,  can  figure  It  out 
for  herself.  Comminuted  meats  containing 
all  that  offal  are  seUlng  for  just  as  high 
prices,  or  higher,  than  comminuted  meats 
made  to  Michigan's  stricter  standards,"  the 
director  continued. 

"Some  of  the  big  national  packers  have 
made  noises  about  how  they  don't  really  use 
all  those  undesirable  animal  by-products. 
And  that's  a  lot  of  bsiloney. 

"In  Harvey,  Illinois,  you  can  buy  hot  dogs 
that  contain  beef  lips,  beef  tripe,  pork 
salivary  glands,  lymph  nodes  and  fat,  and 
soy  protein  concentrate.  That's  what  It  says 
right  on  the  label  and  the  price  Is  89.6  cents 
per  pound.  That's  a  pretty  high  price  for 
offal.  I  know  you  can  buy  It — our  Inspector 
did,  just  last  Friday,  and  we  have  the  sample. 
"I  am  shocked  that  USDA  chose  to  release 
Information  on  Its  proposed  administrative 
rule  change  before  the  February  21  deadline 
for  filing  responses.  I  can't  recall  another 
time  when  such  information  was  released  be- 
fore all  the  comments  had  been  received. 

"It  looks  to  me  as  though  USDA  was  send- 
ing up  a  trial  balloon,  suspiciously  like  a  hot 
dog  made  to  federal  standards — stuffed  with 
unsavory  ingredients,  listed  In  fine  print," 
BaU  said. 

"USDA  has  been  reported  as  stating  that 
about  hadf  the  letters  received  support  the 
use  of  such  by-products.  If  It's  true,  consum- 
ers who  take  that  position  are  not  fully  and 
acciirately  Informed  about  the  subject. 
"Michigan  consumers  who  are  writing  to 
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USDA  in  support  of  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculttu-e  position  are  educated 
consumers.  They  have  the  facts,  and  I  think 
they  vmderstand  the  Issue.  I  dont  believe 
they  can  be  misled  by  such  tactics." 


POOD  PRICE  EMERGENCY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1973 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  food 
prices  are  continuing  their  undeterred 
rise  to  astronomical  levels  while  the 
President  once  again  assures  us  they  will 
be  leveling  out  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
We  are  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  such 
promises  from  the  administration  and 
there  is  still  no  relief  in  sight,  but  Mr. 
Nixon  still  refuses  to  put  any  controls 
on  food  prices. 

Such  inaction  in  the  face  of  the  Na- 
tion's food  price  emergency  may  be  the 
most  incredible  dereliction  of  duty  by 
an  administration  in  recent  history. 

If  the  administration  will  not  act,  the 
Congress  must.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  plan  to  introduce  legislation  to  make  It 
illegal  for  retailers  and  wholesalers  to 
set  food  prices  which  do  not  bear  a  direct 
and  reasonable  relation  to  food  prices. 

Data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  retail  food  prices — particu- 
larly for  meat — frequently  rise  at  a  much 
quicker  pace  than  farm  prices  and  fall  at 
a  much  slower  rate  when  producer  prices 
decline.  An  soialysis  of  data  on  beef 
prices  reveals  that  from  November  1971 
to  November  1972  the  price  spread  be- 
tween producers  and  retailers  had  in- 
creased almost  35  percent,  from  33.9 
cents  a  pound  to  45.7  cents. 

During  1972  beef  prices  could  be  di- 
vided into  four  cycUc  periods  when  prices 
were  either  increasing  or  decreasing  at 
retail : 

During  the  13-week  period  from  No- 
vember 20,  1971,  thiough  February  12. 
1972,  producer  prices  increased  5.9  cents 
while  retail  prices  rose  10.1  cents; 

During  the  8-week  period  from  Febru- 
ary 12  to  April  8,  1972.  producer  prices 
fell  7.3  cents  while  retail  prices  fell  only 
2.3  cents: 

During  the  13-week  period  from  April 
8  to  July  8,  1972 — a  period  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  encouraged  re- 
tailers to  reduce  margins  and  the  Price 
Commission  held  hearings  into  high  meat 
prices — producer  prices  increased  10.1 
cents  while  retail  prices  declined  only 
3.5  cents. 

This  data  shows  that  some  food  re- 
tailers maintain  artificially  high  food 
prices  by  exploiting  price  fluctuations 
at  the  farm  level  and  not  passing  along 
price  decreases  to  consumers.  But  no 
one  link  in  the  food  marketing  system  is 
wholly  responsible  for  our  inflated  food 

bills. 

I  am  not  charging  food  retailers  and 
wholesalers  with  profiteering,  but  I  do 
wish  to  point  out  that  with  the  manipu- 
lation inherent  in  today's  food  merchan- 
dising, there  is  an  ever  decreasing  rela- 
tionship between  the  price  a  farmer  re- 
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ciives  for  his  products  and  the  price  a 
c  jnsumer  pays  at  the  supermarket.  8u- 
permarket  pricing  practices— including 
»»"•  Juggling  of  profit  margins  and  the 
of  "specials"  and  "loss     leaders"— 
effectively  repealed  the  laws  of  sup- 
and  demand  and  dictate  the  eating 
hpibits  of  millions  of  Americans. 
The  January  consumer  price  index  for 
"-^  is  only  a  preview  of  things  to  come. 
December  1972  and  January  1973 
wpolesale    price    index    for    food — 5.2 
3.3     percent,     respectively,     will 
be  felt  at  the  supermarket  for  a 
th  or  two.  Between  February   1972 
February  1973.  wholesale  prices.  In 
York  City  for  flour  have  increased 
.3  percent:  coffee  prices  36.4  percent- 
—  52.7  percent:  chicken  40.4  percent; 
37  percent,  and  beef  15.2  percent. 
Increases  in  the  cost  of  chicken  and 
gs  can  be  traced  in  large  part  to  the 
Uiited  States-Soviet  grain  deal  which 
helped  increase  the  wholesale  price  of 
bean    meal    163    percent    between 
February     1972     and     February     1973 
Wheat,  com,  and  barley  prices  during 
same    period    increased    approxi- 
mately 35  percent,  which  accounts  for 
higher  retail  prices  of  hogs   and 
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rhe  dollar  devaluation  on  February 

greatly  Increased  the  foreign  demand 

^,  hence,  the  domestic  price  for  many 

.  food  commodities.  Since  February 

Wheat  prices  are  up  9.3  percent:  com. 

up  7.2  percent;  soy  beans  5  percent- 

••k     bellies     7.9     percent;     grade    A 

1  3.8  percent:  hogs  2.3  percent- 

3.1    percent;    Maine   potatoes   8.2 

pei  cent;  and  eggs  5.5  percent. 

( Consumers  are  no  longer  interested  in 

Nixon  administration's  rhetoric  of 

mise  but  not  performance"  in  the 

price  area.  The  USDA's  stewardship 

Jie  Nation's  food  supply  and  the  ad- 

*"-tratIon's  handling  of  the  economy 

been  catastrophic.  Congress  must 

up  to  this  challenge  even  if  the  ad - 

stratlon  is  unwilling  to.  Two  things 

mi*t  be  dcme  immediately : 

1;.  The  Meat  Import  Quota  Act 

^     limits  the  importation  of  foreign 

—must  be  repealed,  not  simply  sus- 

led:  and 

Second.   Reasonable  price  restraints 

"     be  placed  on  products  at  the  farm 
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was  a  part  of  a  much  more  expensive 
spending  package. 

With  the  basic  authorizing  legislation 
having  expired  at  the  end  of  1972  it  is 
Imperative  that  Congress  act  quickly  to 
adopt  reauthorizing  legislation  which 
Improves  and  expands  programs  serving 
semor  citizens.  I  do  not  believe,  Mr 
Speaker,  that  older  Americans  would  be 
well  served  by  further  delay  resulting 
from  the  growing  feud  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President  over  congres- 
sional responsibility  and  the  limits  of  ex- 
ecutive power.  Rather,  it  would  be  better 
for  all  concerned  if  Congress  were  to 
act  immediately  on  those  provisions  of 
the  older  Americans  legislation  on  which 
a  broad  consensus  of  agreement  already 
exists. 

To  this  end.  Congress  should  enact  with 
no  further  delay  those  sections  of  the 
legislation  on  which  the  agreement  of 
both  Congress  and  the  President  is  likely. 
I  am  therefore  proposing  today  legisla- 
tion in  the  same  form  agreed  to  by  the 
House  on  July  17.  1972.  This  proposed 
legislation  does  not  contain  those  sec- 
tions added  by  the  Senate,  some  of  which 
the  President  objected  to  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage last  October  30.  The  sections  to 
which  the  President  specifically  objected 
would  have  established  a  community 
service  corps  for  older  Americans  and 
manpower  training  programs  for  both 
middle-aged  and  elderly  workers. 

While  I  endorse  the  intent  of  those  two 
programs,  their  inclusion  in  the  flnal 
version  of  the  older  Americans  legisla- 
tion is  likely  to  bring  a  veto,  delaying 
even  further  extension  and  improvement 
of  these  vital  programs.  Cwigress  would 
be  much  wiser  and  our  elderly  constitu- 
ents would  be  much  better  served  if  the 
sections  which  are  the  focus  of  disagree- 
ment were  considered  separately  by  the 
Congress  in  the  broader  context  of  man- 
power planning  and  the  President's  spe- 
cial manpower  revenue  sharing  proposal 
TTierefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  this  leg- 
islation as  a  reasonable  and  necessary 
partial  solution  to  the  problem.  If  this 
proposal  is  quickly  adopted  by  Congress 
elderly  Americans'  programs  wlU  not  be 
held  hostage  in  the  growing  split  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive. 
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mulate  policies  and  standards  therefor- 
help  formulate  national  telecommunlcal 
tions  poUcies,  and  assure  that  the  execu- 
tive  branch  views  are  effectively  ore 
sented  to  Uie  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  on  tele 
communications  policy. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  a  sample  of  its 
work,  the  question  which  immediateiv 
comes  to  mind  is  why  the  American  tax- 
payer should  continue  to  support  an  or- 
ganization whose  apparent  true  purpose 
IS  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  our  national 
broadcast  media. 

At  the  present  time.  Mr.  Whitehead's 
office  staff  totals  65.  We  are  paying  60 
percent  of  Uiese  people  salaries  in  ex- 
cess of  $20,000  a  year.  At  least  five  are 
receiving  $36,000.  Apparentiy.  attacking 
the  media  requires  a  large  and  very  weU- 
paid  staff. 

Even  more  interesting  in  this  present 
era  of  impoundment  and  budget  auster- 
ity is  tiie  Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy's  budget.  This  Office  is  to  enjoy 
fv,  lO-Percent  increase  in  its  budget  au- 
thority  for  next  year  while  many  do- 
mestic programs  must  face  severe  cut- 

Perhaps  the  $3.27  million  for  this  Of- 
fice coiUd  better  be  used  to  help  prevent 
a  hike  m  medicare  costs  for  the  elderly 
or  ease  the  cutback  in  education  for  the 
handicapped  or  help  save  tiie  commu- 
nity mental  health  program. 

This  year  Congress  must  take  the  lead 
in  reshapmg  our  national  priorities.  As 
we  go  about  this  task,  let  us  take  a  good 
look  at  tiie  costs  and  tiie  benefits  of  the 
President's  Office  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Policy. 
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with  32  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 

Introduced  legislation  to  abolish 

meat  quota  law  (H.R.  1664)  and  to 

~-ze  meat  prices  at  November  1972 

(HJl.  1662). 


GOVERNMENT  WASTE  AND  THE  OF- 
FICE OF  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
POUCY 


L  30ISLATI0N  TO  ASSIST  OLDER 
AMERICANS 


HON.  H.  JOHN  HEINZ  III 

or  PKKN8TLVANU 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1973 

HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 

M  Congress  who  worked  on  behalf 

*id  voted  for  last  years  comprehen- 

older   American   services    amend- 

I  was  most  disappointed  last  Oc- 

30,    when   Presldait   Nixon    was 

to  veto  this  legislation  because  it 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  22.  1973 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
all  aware  of  the  recent  remarks  by  Mr 
Clay  Whitehead,  Director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Telecommunications 
Policy.  Senator  Ervik  has  characterized 
Mr.  Whitehead's  proposal  as  a  thinly 
veiled  attempt  to  create  govemmental 
censorship  over  broadcast  journalism. 

Before  Mr.  Whitehead's  speech,  no  one 
had  ever  heard  of  the  Office  of  Telecom- 
munications Policy.  It  was  created  in 
1970  to  serve  as  the  Presidents  princi- 
pal adviser  on  telecommunications,  for- 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or    CAUFOSKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1973 

*  J^-  ??^  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  Introducing  two  veterans'  pension 
bills.  I  am  certain  that  aU  of  us  have 
received  mail  from  veterans  and  their 
widows  regarding  the  reduction  in  their 
pension  checks  as  a  result  of  the  20  per- 
cent increase  in  social  security  benefits 
last  faU.  To  the  elderiy  pensioner  this 
reduction  is  often  of  critical  importance 
and  many  cannot  understand  how  it  is 
possible  for  the  Government  to  give  with 
one  hand,  while  taking  away  with  the 
other. 

Late  in  the  92d  Congress,  the  Senate 
approved  legislation  to  increase  the  earn- 
ings limitation  for  old  and  new  law 
pensioners  and  parents  receiving  De- 
pendency and  Indemnity  Compensation, 
but  the  House  did  not  consider  this  pro- 
posal prior  to  adjournment.  I  am  today 
Introducing  legislation  identical  to  the 
Senate  bill.  Congress  should  give  this 
legislation  priority  attention  and  I  re- 
spectfully call  upon  the  chairmen  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittees to  schedule  hearings  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  addition.  I  have  reintroduced  my 
bill  from  the  92d  Congress  dealing  with 
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the  special  needs  of  World  War  I  veter- 
ans. This  bin  would  provide  $135  per 
month  for  unmarried  veterans  and  |150 
per  month  for  married  veterans,  com- 
pared to  the  present  $78.78  for  old  law 
pensioners.  Widows  covered  by  the  bill 
would  receive  $100  per  month,  nearly 
double  the  present  $50.40.  The  income 
limitation  for  old  law  pensioners  would 
be  increased  to  $3,000  for  single  veterans 
and  $4,200  for  married  veterans,  an  In- 
crease of  $800  and  $700  respectively. 

Those  who  served  In  World  War  U  and 
subsequent  conflicts  have  been  provided 
additional  Government  aid  in  terms  of 
education,  home-loans,  and  so  forth 
which  were  not  available  to  the  veterans 
of  World  War  I.  These  GI  bill  benefits 
have  made  a  major  contribution  toward 
helping  these  former  servicemen  make 
their  way  In  the  civilian  world.  The  re- 
turnees of  1918  had  no  such  programs; 
however,  and  I  feel  it  Is  only  fitting  to 
provide  some  additional  measure  of  fi- 
nancial security  in  their  last  years.  Many 
of  these  elderly  veterans  exist  on  the 
fringe  of  poverty  and  privation.  The  extra 
funds  and  eamings  limitation  increase 
provided  by  my  bill  could  make  the  dif- 
ference between  financial  self-sufficiency 
and  the  necessity  to  resort  to  welfare. 

I  urge  the  House  to  schedule  prompt 
consideration  of  both  these  bills. 


THE  NIXON  ADMINISTRATION'S 
PROPOSED  WEAK  SURFACE  MIN- 
ING BILL  DESPITE  PLEAS  OP 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY  TO  SUBMIT  STRONGER 
BILL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF    UICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
CoNGRissiOHAL  RicoRD  of  February  21, 
1973, 1  Inserted  remarks  noting  my  con- 
cem  with  the  administration's  weak  sur- 
face mining  bill  as  being  proposed  to  the 
Congress.        « 

Today  I  wish  to  include,  for  the  benefit 
of  my  coUegues.  newspaper  reports  on 
this  subject  from  the  Loiilsvllle,  Ky., 
Courier-Journal  L  Times  and  one  such 
report  from  the  New  York  Times. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Louiavllle  (Ky.)   Covirler- Journal 
&  Tlmas.  Feb.  14. 1973] 

INTEKIOK  StILI,   NBGUGINT   ON   StEIP  MINING, 

OAO  Sats 
(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

Washington.— Last  August  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (OAO)  made  public  a 
scathing  report  chaglng  that  coal  was  being 
strip-mined  on  thousands  of  acres  of  public 
land  In  violation  of  Interior  Department  en- 
vironmental and  reclamation  requirements. 

The  culprit,  in  the  eyes  of  the  OAO.  ttes 
the  Interior  Department  itself  for  falling  to 
adequately  and  in  some  cases,  even  mini- 
mally, enforce  Its  own  regulation  on  public 
and  Indian  lands. 

For  Its  part,  Interior  responded  that  the 
OAO  report  was  Inaccurate;  that  any  short- 
comings were  "clerical"  more  than  "derelic- 
tion." and  that  the  regulations  are  "now  fully 
Implemented." 
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That  response  did  not  satisfy  Repe.  Henry 
Beuss,  D-Wls..  and  Gay  Vander  Jagt.  R-Mlch., 
chairman  and  ranking  Republican,  respec- 
tively, of  the  House  Conservation  and  Natural 
Resources  Subcommittee. 

They  Instructed  GAO,  the  congressional 
fiscal  watchdog  agency,  to  keep  watching  In- 
terior and  to  And  out  If  the  department's  re- 
sponses held  water. 

GAO  did  Just  that  and  yesterday  Reuss  and 
Vander  Jagt  reported  that  GAO  found  thKigs 
Just  eis  bad  the  second  time  around  as  it  had 
the  first — and  contrary  to  Interior's  claim.  Its 
regulations  "are  a  long  way  from  being  fully 
Implemented." 

KUCKELSHADS   ALSO   CRITICAL 

What  Is  Involved  Is  an  estimated  1.6  million 
acres  of  public  land  on  which  coal  explora- 
tion or  mining  leases  have  been  granted  to 
private  firms  and  some  700,000  acres  of  Indian 
land  under  exploration  or  mining  permits. 

In  this  second  round  of  debate  over  the 
government's  handling  of  public  lands.  Reuss 
and  Vander  Jagt  brought  in  a  new  ally  who 
Joined  In  the  criticism — William  D.  Ruckels- 
haus,  administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  (EPA) . 

In  a  letter  to  the  subcommittee,  Ruckels- 
haxis  said  he  thinks  Interior's  "major  prob- 
lems" stem  from  "a  lack  in  its  mineral 
programs  of  personnel  trained  to  perform 
environmental  analysis,  and  absence  of  a  de- 
tailed inventory  of  public  lands  and  re- 
sources, and  lack  of  enforcement  of  environ- 
mental stipulations  and  restoration  require- 
ments .  .  ." 

Reuss  and  Vander  Jagt  said  that  deficien- 
cies cited  by  IPA,  GAO  and  the  Council  for 
Environmental  Quality  "have  not  been  cor- 
rected .  .  .  Until  adequate  steps  are  taken  to 
correct  them,  the  program  will  continue  to 
be  mismanaged  and  Ineffective." 

They  added,  "Rather  than  the  depart- 
ment's shrugging  off  these  deficiencies  and 
refuting  the  OAO's  findings,  we  believe  that 
the  public  Interest  would  be  better  served  by 
Its  taking  immediate  and  accelerated  steps 
to  correct  these  shortcoming  and  administer 
the  program  efficiently." 

Reuss  and  Vander  Jagt,  In  a  letter  to  In- 
terior Secretary  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton  they 
made  public  yesterday,  called  for  an  explana- 
tion of  actions  taken  or  contemplated  to 
tighen  up  strip-mine  administration  and  to 
beef  up  federal  funding  for  enforcement  pro- 
grams. 

Interior,  in  its  response  to  the  original 
OAO  charges,  claimed  that  there  had  been  no 
specific  federal  funding  for  these  enforce- 
ment programs.  The  two  congressmen  urged 
Morton  to  seek  full  funding  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

They  noted  that  the  department,  at  least 
during  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971,  had  not 
asked  Congress  for  money  to  implement  the 
1969  regulations,  even  though  Congress  had 
appropriated  all  money  asked  for  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management. 

The  congressmen  also  were  strongly  criti- 
cal of  Interior's  policy  of  not  permitting 
public  comment  on  pending  permit  and  lease 
applications  and  on  exploration  plans. 

"The  department's  position  Is  unsound," 
they  said.  "Public  partlclpaUon  should  be 
encouraged,  not  stlfied.  There  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  the  department  refusing  to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  which  .  .  .  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  public  comment  ...  on  each  and 
every  coal  permit  and  lease  application." 

Most  of  the  OAO's  new  criticism  was  di- 
rected toward  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, which.  It  said,  had  failed  to  provide 
adequate  environmental  safeguards  In  its 
enforcement  procedures;  failed  to  provide  an 
environmental  Impact  statement  on  the  over- 
all coal  leasing  program;  faUed  to  fully  ex- 
amine mining  applications;  failed  to  conduct 
on-site  examinations  of  proposed  operations, 
and  failed  to  fully  clarify  its  own  regulations 
and  provide  adequate  technical  guidance. 
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(Prom  the  Louis vUie  (Ky.)   Courier- Journal 

and  Times,  Feb.  15,  1973] 
Strip  Mine  Bill  To  Be  OrrERED  bt  Nixon 

Is  Too  Weak,  Environmental  Cmxr  Sats 
(By  Ward  Sinclair) 

Washington.— The  White  House  Is  about 
to  send  strip  mine  control  legislation  to  Con- 
gress but  the  federal  environmental  czar, 
William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  says  it  is  not  nearly 
strong  enough. 

In  a  Jan.  31  letter  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB),  Ruckelshaus  said 
the  Nlxon  edmlnlstratlon's  strip-mlne-con- 
trol  bUl  last  year  did  not  get  serious  con- 
sideration In  Congress  because  of  its  short- 
comings. 

The  new  biU,  he  predicted,  faces  the  same 
fate  "If  we  faU  to  take  a  stronger  stance 
than  that  which  was  taken  in  the  earlier 
proposal.  A  strong  admtalstratlon  position 
wUl  demonstrate  our  commitment  to  solving 
this  problem  which  is  so  highly  visible." 

(The  New  York  Times  Service  reported 
yesterday  that  the  administration  bUl— which 
"does  not  appear  to  be  as  strong  as  the  one 
Ignored  by  Congress  in  1972"— is  expected  to 
be  Introduced  m  Congress  today  with  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  special  message  on  natural 
resources  and  the  environment.) 

Ruckelshaus,  administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA),  said  he 
was  "concerned"  with  the  direction  the  ad- 
ministration is  moving  "as  a  result  of  recent 
OMB-lnteragency  staff  meetings  on  these 
Issues." 

His  letter  noted  that  EPA  had  proposed 
"extensive  revisions"  on  the  pending  admm- 
Istratlon  bUl,  based  In  part  on  what  he  called 
"several  exceUent  provisions"  brought  up 
during  strip-mine  hearings  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress. 

Among  those  recommendations  by  EPA 
was  one  that  would  have  sharply  limited 
mountainside  stripping  of  the  type  that  pre- 
dominates In  the  Eastern  Kentucky  coal- 
fields. EPA  proposed  limitations  on  mining 
on  slopes  steeper  than  20  degrees. 

The  apparent  failure  of  EPA  and  Ruckel- 
shaus  to  make  their  voices  heard  In  the  inner 
circle  of  the  White  House  came  to  light  yes- 
terday when  Rep.  John  Dlngell,  D-Mlch 
made  public  a  letter  he  sent  to  Russell  e' 
Train,  chairman  of  the  White  House  CouncU 
on  Environmental  Quality. 

Dlngell,  an  environmental  activist  In  Con- 
gress who  is  chairman  of  the  House  subcom- 
mittees on  fisheries  and  wUdllfe  conserva- 
tlon  service,  also  made  public  large  segments 
of  the  Ruckelshaus  letter  to  OMB.  Dlngell 
told  Train  that  the  administration  bUl  "la 
a  weak  bUl  that  will  appeal  to  the  mining 
Interests,  but  not  to  the  public," 

He  urged  Train  to  pressure  the  adminis- 
tration to  abandon  the  "weak  and  Ineffective 
version"  drafted  largely  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  suppbrt  leglsUtlon  that 
win  "effectively  prevent  further  environmen- 
tal damage  caused  by  surface  coal  mining  " 

Last  year,  strip-mining  produced  more 
than  half  of  the  oountry's  coal,  with  much  of 
It  mined  in  states  where  reclamation  and 
mining  regulations  are  weak  or  poorly  en- 
forced. The  House  passed  a  strong  Ptederal 
coal  stripping  control  bUl,  but  the  Issue  died 
when  the  Senate  failed  to  act. 

DlngeU  charged  In  his  letter  to  Train  that 
"OMB  is  listening  to  the  mining  Intereet 
agencies  of  Interior  and  Commerce,  but  not 
to  the  environmentally  concerned  agencies, 
such  as  EPA  .  .  .  That  U  what  happened  In 
the  last  Congress,  and  as  Mr.  RuckeUhaus 
noted,  the  administration's  proposal  was  not 
given  much  weight." 

Dlngell,  sponsor  of  a  strip  mine  control 
blU  this  year,  conceded  that  the  admlnU- 
tration  draft  has  "some  good  features,"  but 
he  said  they  are  outweighed  by  other  fea- 
tures that  are  weak  or  of  questionable  value. 

He  listed  a  dozen  specific  criticisms  of  his 
own  and  then  cited  seven  EPA  recommends- 
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t  Ions  that  apparently  were  discarded  by  the 
i  dmlnlstratlon. 

These  were  some  of  his  points  of  criticism 
«  bout  the  new  blU. 

It  scatters  government  enforcement  efforts 
I  y  applying  to  aU  minerals,  rather  than  con- 
centratlng  on  coal  as  did  the  House-passed 
t  Ul;  It  allows  two  years  for  states  to  set  up 
e  uvlronmental  controls  on  stripping,  with  no 
t  iterlm  regulatory  procedures. 

State  regulations  would  not  apply  to  fed- 
eral  and  Indian  lands,  but  there  Is  no  ade- 
q  uate  federal  enforcement  activity  or  power 
t  >  control  mining  activity  on  those  lands. 

No  provisions  are  Included  for  action  if  the 
f  ideral  government  falls  to  approve  or  reject 
a  state  plan  within  the  proposed  180-day 
t  me  span,  nor  are  there  provisions  for  public 
p  sirtlclpation  in  review  and  approval  of  state 
r  igulatlons.  "Incredible."  Dingell  called  it. 

Although  a  federal  regulatory  program  is 
a  ithorlzed  if  a  state  fails,  there  is  no  specific 
p  rovlslon  for  federal  action  to  take  over  regu- 
li  tlon  within  that  state. 

Environmental,  economic  and  social  con- 
d  tions  are  to  be  taken  "into  account"  in 
n  storing  a  mined  area.  Dingell  said  the  pub- 
U;  Interest — not  the  operator's  economics — 
s]  lould  be  the  overriding  consideration  and 
tliat  economics  should  be  considered  before 
K  Id  not  after  mining  starts. 

Tbere  is  no  provision  for  restoring  aban- 
di  >ned  mined  aresis;  the  citizen  Is  not  given 
tl  e  right  to  sue  violators  of  federal  or  state 
It  gulatlons;  there  Is  no  provision  for  federal 
U  spectors  to  enforce  the  law,  nor  is  there  a 
p:  ovlslon  for  damage  suits  against  coal  oper- 
ai  ors  who  won't  comply  with  the  law. 

Some  of  the  Ruckelshaus-EFA  recom- 
□a  endatlons  apparently  vetoed  at  the  White 
H  >use  would  have  set  up  regiilatlons  "in  the 
Bl  ortest  possible  time"  because  a  two-year 
d<  lay  Is  "needlessly  long";  set  up  a  series  of 
a  inlmum  performance  criteria  for  mining 
o]  eratlons;  set  up  an  Interim  federal  control 
pi  ognun  that  would  remain  in  force  until  a 
st  ite  plan  was  finally  approved. 

Ruckelshaus  also  wanted  to  allow  restora- 
tl  )n  of  abandoned  mined  areaa  and  be 
wiknted  to  require  that  restoration  on  new 
m  Lnlng  put  the  land  in  a  condition  "at  least 
ec  ulvalent  to  Its  original  usee." 

[Irom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  16.  1973] 
NicoN  Amzs  Said  To  Dbatt,  We&kzx  Strip 
Mining  Bnx 
KTasbington. — Advocates  within  the  Nixon 
Ac  ministration  of  stiff  regulation  of  strip 
mnlng    have    suffered    nearly    total    defeat 
in  their  efforts  to  draft  a  strong  control  bill. 
Uthough  President  Nlzon  said  In  a  na- 
tl(  nal  radio  address  today  that  he  would  re- 
in xoduce  In  Congress  this  year  a  prc^osal 
foi    the  "enlightened  regulation  of  surface 
anl  underground  mining,"  the  Admlnlstra- 
tic  n's  new  atrip  mine  measure  does  not  ap- 
pe  ir  to  be  as  strong  as  the  one  Ignored  by 
In  1972.  The  House  passed  a  differ- 
bill,  one  that  was  much  more  restrictive, 
a  vote   of  307   to   75  last   faU,   but   the 
did  not  act  on  it. 
I  Copies  of  a  final  draft  of  the  Admlnlstra- 
blll  were  clreulattaig  In  Washington  to- 
,  and  It  Is  expected  to  be  Introduced  with- 
out significant  change  In  Congress  tomorrow 
wl  h  the  President's  sp)eclal  message  on  na- 
tui  al  resources  and  the  environment. 
<Xne  official  familiar  with  the  drafting  of 
bin,  which  was  controlled  by  the  Office 
Management  and  Budget,  called  the  final 
Ad  nlnlstratlon    proposal    "ridiculous."    And 
It   ras  learned  that  William  D.  Ruckelshaus, 
administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tloi  Agency,  had  warned  the  budget  office 
tw(  (  weeks  ago  that  Its  bill  would  simply  be 
"ae  I;  aside"  by  Congress. 

1  Ir.  Ruckelshaus'  warning.  In  a  memoran- 
du  n  to  the  budget  office,  was  disclosed  In  a 
let  cr  released  today  by  Representative  John 
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D.  Dingell,  Democrat  of  Michigan  and  chair- 
man of  a  House  subcommittee  on  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation. 

Mr.  Dlngell's  letter,  to  RvisseU  E.  Train, 
chairman  of  the  President's  CouncU  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  said  that  Mr.  Ruck- 
elshaus's  comments  had  been  largely  Ignored 
by  the  bill's  drafters.  He  said  that  the  Ad- 
ministration had  produced  an  "incredible" 
and  a  'weak"  bill  'that  will  appeal  to  the 
mining  interests,  but  not  to  the  public." 
Without  explaining  how  he  had  obtained 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus's  memo,  which  was  dated 
Jan.  31.  Mr.  Dingell  quoted  him  as  saying: 
"I  am  concerned  with  the  direction  in 
which  the  Administration  app>ears  to  be  go- 
ing as  a  result  of  recent  O.M.B.  interagency 
staff  meetings  on  these  {strip  mine  environ- 
mental) issues.  It  is  clear  that  Congress  will 
again  set  aside  the  Administrations  bill  if 
we  fail  to  take  a  stronger  stance  than  that 
which  was  taken  in  the  earlier  11972] 
proposal. 

"A  strong  Administration  position  will 
demonstrate  our  commitment  to  solving  this 
problem,  which  Is  so  highly  visible. 

"This  can  be  accomplished  with  minimal 
Federal  costs.  I  urge  that  the  Administra- 
tion move  aggressively  to  provide  the 
strongest  program  to  deal  with  this  serious 
environmental  problem  [the  rapid  spread  of 
strip  mining]  and  that  full  consideration  be 
given  to  the  points  which  I  have  outlined  .  .  . 
which  are  detailed  In  the  EPJ^.  proposal." 
An  examination  today  of  the  Atlmlnlstra- 
tlon's  proposed  bill  showed  that  few.  If  any, 
of  the  points  pressed  by  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  and 
by  some  officials  of  the  Interior  Depwirtment 
and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
had  survived  the  budget  office's  legislative 
pruning.  The  bUl  reflected  views  put  for- 
ward vigorously  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, which  were  also  those  of  the  coal 
mining  industry. 

Co«a  industry  spokesmen,  who  have  cited 
the  "energy  crisis"  and  the  dollar  drain 
entailed  In  large,  emergency  purchases  of 
foreign  oil  generating  electric  power,  have 
now  added  to  their  argvunents  against  strip 
mine  reclamation  the  contention  that  tough 
Federal  strip  mine  controls  could  drive  coal 
from  the  energy  market. 

Carl  E.  Bagge,  president  of  the  National 
Coal  Association,  recently  asserted  that  over- 
zealous  strip  mine  regiUatlon  could  make  coal 
mine  operators  "an  endangered  species."  And 
the  Administrations'  strip  mine  biU  appeared 
to  reflect  this  position. 

A  special  energy  message  to  Congress,  ex- 
pected later  from  Mr.  Nixon,  la  believed  likely 
to  advocate  a  rapid  expansion  of  strip  mining, 
particularly  in  such  Western  states  as  Mon- 
tana. Wyoming  and  North  Dakota.  The  Ad- 
ministration's strip  mine  bill  would  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  this. 

One  conservationist  charged  today  that  the 
Administration's  bill  would  hasten  Western 
coal  stripping.  Louise  Dunlap,  a  spokesman 
for  the  Environmental  Policy  Center,  an  en- 
vironmental lobby,  said,  "This  bill  would 
accelerate  strip  nunlng  In  the  most  sensitive 
ecological  areas." 

"The  coal  companies  wUl  dig  while  the 
digging  is  good,"  she  said.  "They  will  move 
first  on  the  land  that  Is  most  ecologically 
fragile  and  least  capable  of  reclamation,  be- 
cause that's  what  this  bill  would  let  them  do. 
They  know  that  later.  If  there  Is  a  good  law 
they  could  not  do  It." 

DocTiments  submitted  by  the  represent- 
atives of  Government  agencies  assembled 
here  In  recent  weeks  at  closed  meetings  of 
an  O.M3.  panel  on  the  strip  mine  bill  showed 
that  the  Commerce  Department,  through  its 
general  counsel,  William  N.  Letson.  had  pre- 
vailed in  making  the  final  draft  weaker  than 
an  earlier  working  version. 

For  example.  In  the  O.M.B.'s  proposed  lan- 
guage in  earlier  draft  versions,  "reclamation" 
of  strip  mined  areas  was  defined  as  "restor- 
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Ing  a  mined  area  affected  by  a  mining  oper- 
ation to  its  original  or  other  slmUar  appro- 
priate condition,  considering  past  and  pos- 
sible future  uses  of  the  area  and  the  sur- 
rounding topography,  and  taking  into  ac- 
count environmental,  economic  and  social 
conditions." 

Critics  of  thU  original  language  said  that 
it  was  vague  and  contained  a  closing  "escape 
clause"  that  made  it  doubtful,  for  example 
that  strip  mine  regulators  could  ever  require 
reclamation  that  might  cost  $1,000  an  acre 
on  arid  Western  land  that  was  valued  at  only 
$30  an  acre  for  grazing. 

But  the  final  Administration  bill  Inserted 
another  requirement  that  reclamation  also 
be  at  "reasonable  cost,"  otherwise  undefined. 

The  Administration's  bill  proposes  that 
Congress  give  the  states  two  years  from  the 
date  of  the  bills  enactment  to  adopt  their 
own  strip  mine  regulations  if  they  choose  to 
do  so. 

In  states  that  do  not  act,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  would  "promptly"— the  term  is 
undefined — Impose  direct  Federal  regulation. 
This  process  might  consume  at  least  a  third 
year. 

The  Administration's  bill  contains  no  pro- 
posal for  the  reclamation  of  "orphan  lands"— 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  abandoned, 
unreclaimed  strip  mine  pits  left  by  earlier! 
unregulated  mining.  Nor  does  It  contain 
"slope  controls" — a  prohibition  against  fu- 
txire  strip  mining  on  hUlsldes  of  greater  than 
say,  14  or  20  degrees. 

Also,  there  is  no  prohibition  against  the 
abandonment  of  "high  waUs."  the  vertical 
scar  of  a  strip  mine's  final  cut. 


EMERALD  CREEK  WATERSHED 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OF  CALlrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  22,  1973 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  will  provide 
for  the  protection  of  the  Emerald  Creek 
watershed  area  adjacent  to  the  Redwood 
National  Park  in  northern  California. 
Today  we  are  faced  with  the  potential 
loss  of  a  national  heritage,  the  magni- 
tude of  which  will  Initiate  increasingly 
severe  repercussions  if  action  Is  not  un- 
dertaken on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 
Emerald  Creek  is  one  of  the  last  virgin 
redwood  watershed  areas  in  our  Nation. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation that  I  am  Introducing  will  preserve 
this  area  for  posterity. 

Figures  on  the  amoimt  of  redwood 
acreage  are  misleading,  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  are  approximately  150,000  acres 
that  have  been  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  State  and  Federal  control.  About 
half  of  this  total  amount  is  prime  red- 
wood acreage.  Because  of  this,  many 
contend  that  we  do  not  need  to  increase 
the  amount  of  land  that  has  already 
been  Incorporated  Into  park  areas.  Ac- 
cording to  these  people,  there  is  no  need 
for  further  concern.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg 
to  disagree  with  them.  There  is  the  need 
for  further  concern,  both  in  the  context 
of  the  present  and  the  future.  In  times 
such  as  these  where  a  great  amoimt  of 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  progress,  it  is 
most  beneficial  to  our  Nation  that  its 
people  become  ecologically  aware  of  the 
danger  of  extinction  that  is  increasingly 
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present  to  the  wildlife  and  natural  re- 
sources that  idDound  within  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  many  of  oar  citizens 
had  become  aware  of  the  daggers  that 
occurred  because  of  the  lifestyle  that  was 
prevalent  in  our  Nation,  during  years 
past,  we  would  not  have  to  concern  our- 
selves with  the  question  that  is  presented 
to  us  today.  The  contention  of  many  that 
we  no  longer  have  need  for  concern,  such 
as  Emerald  Creek  over  the  future  areas 
would  be  true  if  prior  selection  of  areas 
to  be  preserved  had  been  guided  by  eco- 
logical considerations.  What  we  have 
come  to  see  Is  that  little  consideration 
was  given  to  the  natural  divisions  of 
watersheds,  parks,  and  wilderness  areas. 
These  areas,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
must  correct. 

Stone  and  Associates,  a  vegetation 
management  consultant  firm,  was  hired 
by  the  National  Park  Service  to  study 
the  problem  of  lack  of  watershed  areas. 
Their  conclusion  was  that,  to  achieve 
true  preservation  of  redwoods,  total  ac- 
quisition under  ownership  of  entire 
watershed  areas  was  necessary,  thereby 
allowing  park  personnel  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  management  and  the  mini- 
mization of  danger  to  the  park  from  out- 
side forces. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  classic 
example  of  the  inadequacy  of  partial 
watersheds  preserves  is  the  Rockefeller 
Forest  in  the  Bull  Creek  watershed  area 
of  Humboldt  State  Redwood  Park.  In 
this  park  resided  some  of  the  finest  old 
growth  redwoods  that  have  been  discov- 
ered in  California.  Between  the  years  of 
1946  and  1955,  the  privately  owned  up- 
per slopes  of  the  Bull  Creek  were  cut 
over  in  full  accordance  with  the  State 
regulations  concerning  the  deforestation 
of  redwood  areas.  A  consequent  forest 
fire  consumed  another  large  part  of  the 
watershed  area.  When  unusually  heavy 
rainfall  occurred  during  the  winter  of 
1955,  excessive  runoff  and  stream  sedi- 
mentation resulted  with  an  unpreced- 
ented flood  from  the  devastated  water- 
shed area.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than 
500  magnificent  redwood  trees  were  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Implication  that  the  destruction 
of  the  upper  watershed  area  prompted 
the  destruction  of  the  redwood  areas  was 
most  obvious.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find 
that  the  visual  blight  and  bareness  of 
clear-cutting  once  again  exists  directly 
above  the  Redwood  National  Park 
boundary.  Its  existence  serves  as  a  sinis- 
ter warning  of  the  possibility  of  the  re- 
currence of  the  disaster  that  occurred  in 
the  Rockefeller  Forest  in  1955.  It  serves 
as  bleak  evidence  to  our  Inadequate  pro- 
tection of  the  redwood  species  of  trees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  consensus  of  experts, 
including  those  commissioned  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  has  recogiUzed  that 
the  only  solution  to  the  problem  of  lack- 
ing virgin  watershed  su'eas  is  the  preser- 
vation of  the  areas  that  remain  in  their 
entirety.  Emerald  Creek  is  the  last  re- 
maining area. 

Mr.  Speller,  how  does  one  translate 
the  integrated,  sensual,  and  the  spiritual 
experience  of  the  redwood  wilderness? 
The  esthetic  experience  of  the  woods  is 
not  easily  conveyed.  In  viewing  the  area, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  one  can  recog- 
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nize  the  intrinsic  value  to  be  gained  in 
the  preservation  of  Emerald  Creek.  Even 
if  we,  as  Members  of  Congress,  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  not  avail  ourselves  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  continued  preservation  of 
Emerald  Creek,  we  should  not  deny  those 
citizens  who  havi'been  able  to  view  it  in 
Its  entirety,  including  those  yet  imbom. 

The  preservation  of  Emerald  Creek 
and  Its  inclusion  into  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park  would  enable  the  park  to  ac- 
quire Its  first  natural  prairies.  If  not  for 
any  other  reason,  the  inclusion  of  the 
area  would  provide  a  wealth  of  historical 
information  to  many  of  our  citizens. 
Within  the  £U'ea,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  for- 
esters have  noted  the  tremendous  variety 
of  vegetation  that  exists  within  the  Em- 
erald Creek  area.  Preliminary  measure- 
ments indicate  the  existence  of  many 
near-record  redwoods,  Douglas-fir,  west- 
em  hemlock,  madrone,  and  tanoak  spe- 
cies. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a 
moratorium  on  logging  within  the  area 
be  imposed  by  the  Congress.  The  mora- 
torium would  enable  the  National  Park 
Service  to  survey  the  area  so  as  to  enact 
lines  of  demarcation  for  the  new  area 
scheduled  for  inclusion  into  the  Red- 
wood National  Park.  The  Congress  has 
authorized  the  National  Park  Service  to 
purchase  up  to  4,000  additional  acres  of 
the  surrounding  areas  of  the  park.  This 
has  never  been  done. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  include  the  Emerald  Creek 
watershed  area  within  the  confines  of 
the  Redwood  National  Park.  The  unique 
and  irretrievable  qualities  demand  its 
preservation  within  the  national  park 
system.  There  is  little  time  for  action. 
Mr.  Speaker,  even  less  time  for  speech. 
This  is  why  I  have  iitroduced  legisla- 
tion to  protect  Er-'c;-  id  Creek.  I  ask  that 
my  fellow  colleagues,  irrespective  of 
party,  consider  the  measure  at  hand.  If 
we  do  not,  there  may  never  be  another 
area  of  the  magnitude  of  Emerald  Creek 
in  our  great  Nation. 
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HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  22.  1973 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  are 
aware,  I,  and  many  of  my  colleagues, 
have  introduced  legislation  to  return  the 
celebration  of  Veterans  Day  to  its  tradi- 
tional date  of  November  11.  Many  of  my 
colleagues'^aVe  eloquently  argued  for 
such  a  needed  change,  but  I  think  the 
most  eloquent  exposition  of  the  need  for 
its  return  to  the  traditional  date  of  No- 
vember 11  Is  expressed  by  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  November  1972 
issue  of  the  American  Legion  magazine 
In  case  it  was  not  seen,  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  insert  it  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  as  I  believe  it  carries  a 
message  which  will  have  deep  meaning 
for  us  all. 

The  article  follows: 
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What's  trx  Mattkb  With  Novxmbex  11? 
This  year,  as  last  year,  "Veterans  Day  "  is 
federaUy  recognized  as  falling  on  "the  fourth 
Monday  in  October,"  which  was  the  23rd  of 
October  in  1972.  Out  of  respect  for  the  fed- 
eral recognition,  the  National  Commander 
The  American  Legion  agreed  to  participate 
In  Oct.  23  observations  in  Birmingham,  Ala.. 
4o  which  he  was  Undly  Invited  by  Raymond 
WeelES,  director  of  Birmingham's  Veterans 
Day  observances. 

Let  us  hope  this  is  the  last  time  that  the 
fourth  Monday  In  October,  a  perfectly  mean- 
ingless date,  will  be  recognized  as  Veterans 
Day  anywhtre.  Let  us  hope  that  every  state, 
and  the  federal  government,  will  speedily 
act  to  restore  November  11  as  Veterans  Day. 
It  was  on  November  11,  1918,  that  the  First 
World  War  ended. 

At  11  ana.  of  that  day  (the  eleventh  boxir 
of  the  eleventh  day  of  the  eleventh  month) 
all  firing  ceased,  following  the  signing  of 
the  Armistice.  Never  was  the  number  eleven 
BO  firmly  stamped  on  an  important  moment. 
Until  1953,  this  country  celebrated  Novem- 
ber 11th  as  Armistice  Day.  By  then  another 
world  war  had  ended  and  the  Korean  cease- 
fire had  occiu-red,  without  the  nation  mark- 
ing In  any  special  way  the  dates  that  ended 
the  hostilities  of  these  savage  wars. 

Business  pressures  opposed  adding  two 
more  holidays,  so,  in  1963,  the  name  of 
Armistice  Day  was  changed  to  Veterans  Day, 
with  the  declared  intent  of  making  the  WWl 
war-end  date  stand  symtwlically  for  the 
celebration  marking  the  end  of  the  next  two 
wars  also. 

We  all  know  the  subsequent  sorry  history. 
There  was  no  dollar  sign  in  front  of  all  those 
elevens.  Thirty  years  of  pressure  by  the  travel 
and  resort  business  to  create  long  weekends 
so  that  it  could  make  more  money  ended  In 
Congress  capitulating,  to  create  Monday 
holidays  out  of  Washington's  Birthday. 
Memorial  Day,  Columbus  Day  and  Veterans 
Day.  And  in  the  juggling.  Veterans  Day  was 
even  moved  into  October,  for  no  reason 
that  had  anything  to  do  with  what  it  cele- 
brates. Thus  do  the  almighty  buck  and  the 
passion  for  a  few  long  weekends  trample  on 
tradition  and   ignore  meaning. 

Certainly  if  we  are  going  to  Ignore  VE 
Day  and  VJ  Day  and  the  Korean  cease-fire 
and  the  hoped  for  Vietnam  war-end.  one  is 
entitled  to  ask  what  is  wrong  with  Novem- 
ber nth  as  the  single  day  upwn  which  to 
lump  together  their  symbolic  meaning.  A 
war  did  end  on  that  day.  but  no  war  we  were 
ever  in  ended  on  the  foiirth  Monday  in 
October. 

In  at  least  six  states,  nobody  sees  anything 
wrong  with  November  11.  Oklahoma  and 
Mississippi  refused  to  go  along  with  the 
Monday  holiday,  and  never  moved  Veterans 
Day  off  of  Nov.  11.  This  year,  at  least  four 
more  states  thought  better  of  going  along 
with  the  federal  dollar  reverence.  They  aban- 
doned the  fourth  Monday  in  October  to 
restore  Nov.  11  as  Veterans  Day.  They  are 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana  and  West  Virginia. 
At  the  Legion's  National  Convention  this 
year,  no  less  than  26  of  our  state  organiza- 
tions presented  resolutions  calling  for  the 
restoration  of  Veterans  Day  to  Nov.  11,  and 
of  Memorial  Day  to  May  30.  Combined  into 
one  resolution,  they  passed  the  convention 
by  a  vote  of  3,081  to  nothing.  The  Legion 
will  seek  federal  restoration  of  both  dates, 
and  one  would  hope  that  If  Congress  will  not 
go  along  it  will  at  least  make  clear  what  tt 
is  about  Nov.  11  that  It  finds  wrong.  And 
May  30,  too,  for  that  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  insert 
a  resolution  which  was  unanimously 
passed  by  the  54th  National  Convention 
of  the  American  Legion,  strongly  back- 
ing this  change  of  date.  Both  the  above 
article  and  the  resolution  spesik  more 
eloquently  than  I  could  say. 
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PiFTY-PoTniTH  National  Convention,  thi: 
Amesican  Lkgion,  Hirr.n  at  Chicago,  Iix., 
August  22-24,  1972 

KXSOLTmON  NO.   31 

Committee:  Amertcanlam. 
TlUe:    Restore    Traditional    Holidays    To 
Tbelr  Rlgbtfiil  Dates. 
Whereas,  The  Congress  changed  the  an- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

nual  observance  of  traditional  patriotic  boll- 
d»yB  from  their  true  established  dates  to  a 
Monday;  and 

Whereas,  The  sole  basts  for  changing  such 
observance  dates  was  to  make  a  three-day 
weekend  holiday,  with  no  connection  with 
the  true  anniversary  and,  In  fact,  In  some  In- 
stances made  a  distortion  of  American  his- 
tory; and 


February  22,  197S 

Whereas,  Such  an  arbitrary  change  dim- 
inishes the  Importance  long  attached  to 
these  historical  events;  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  The  American  Legion  In  Na- 
tional Convention  aasembled  In  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. August  23,  33,  24,  1973.  that  The  Amen- 
can  Legion  urge  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  restore  the  traditional  patriotic  holi- 
day dates  long  observed  in  the  United  States. 
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INSTRUCTIONS     ResE>kition  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  b\^  a  particular 

him    under    specified    conditions.      Numerals   in'   chart    irjdicate   the  number  of   hnes   per  millimeter  in  adjacent 

"T-shaped"    j;roupings. 

In   microfllming,   it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  the  number  of  lines  in  the 

chart   b\    this  value  to  find  the  number  of  lines  recorded  by  the  film.      As  an  aid  in  determining  the  reduction 

ratio,  the  line  aboy:  is  100  millifll^eters  in  length.      Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and  dividing  the  length 

into    100    gives    lKc   reduction    ratio.      Example:    the   line  is   20  mm.  long  in   the  film  image,  and   100    20   ^    5. 

Examine  "T-^hapcd"  Hne  groupings  in  the  film  with  microscope,  and  note  the  number  adjacent  to  finest 
lines  recorded  sh'aj^ly  and  distinctly.  Multiply  this  number  by  the  reduction  factor  to  obtain  resolving  power 
in  lines  per  millimeter.  Example:  7.9  group  of.  lines  is  clearly  recorded  while  lines  in  the  10.0  group  are 
not  distinctly  separated.  Reduction  ratio  is  5,  and  7.9  x  5  =  39.5  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0  X  S  =1  SO  lines  per  millimeter  which  are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  condi- 
tions,   maximum   resolution   is   between    3  9.S    and    5  0  lines   per  millimeter. 

Resolution,. as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure^ 
processing,  and  other  factors.  These  rarely  utilize  maximum  resolution  of  the  film.  Vibrations  during 
exposure,  lack  of  critical   focus,  and  exposures  yielding   very  dense  negatives  are  to  be  avoided. 


